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SENATE— rwesrfai/,  July  15,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  made  of  one 
blood  all  races  and  nations  to  dwell  to- 
gether upon  the  earth,  and  who  at  the 
beginning  breathed  into  man  the  breath 
of  life  and  set  him  free  under  Thy  divine 
sovereignty,  look,  we  pray  Thee,  with 
compassion  upon  the  captive  peoples  of 
this  world,  whose  freedom  is  denied  and 
whose  spirits  suffocate  under  regimes  of 
thought  control,  property  control  and 
person  control.  Keep  us  ever  faithful  in 
the  freedom  in  which  we  have  been  nour- 
ished, and  by  Thy  grace  give  us  wisdom 
to  foster  freedom  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  until  all  mankind  is  drawn 
together  in  a  firm  spiritual  alliance  and 
the  word  of  the  ancient  prophet  Is  ful- 
niled: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the  ineek;  He 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound;  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord — Isaiah  61: 
1.2. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  14,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr. 
DoMiNicK)  is  not  ready  to  proceed  at  that 
time  for  his  20  minutes,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clcKsk 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  Be  stated,  beginning  with 
"New  Reports."  < 


DEPARTMElfT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Bethel  B.  Larey,  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  be  U.S. 'attorney  for  the  west- 
ern district  of  Arkansas  for  the  term  of 
4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ASSAY  OFFICE  AT  NEW  YORK, 

N.Y. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Nicholas  Costanzo,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
assay  oflBce  at  New  York.  N.Y. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 


Senate    resumed    the    consideration    of 
legislative  business. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MURPHY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  the  time 
coming  out  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 


U.S.  DIPLOMATIC  COURIER  SERVICE 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
310,  H.R.  7215. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'H.R.  7215'  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the    _y 
50th  anniversaiT  of  the  U.S.  Diplomatic 
Courier  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  t<3^  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  t-o  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Allen  assumed  the 
chair.) 


S.  2625— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  UR- 
BAN AND  RURAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF   1969 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill,  the  Urban  and  "Rural 
Education  Act  of  1969.  The  measure 
would  amend  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
in  order  to  alleviate  and  help  with  some 
of  the  critical  problems  that  are  beset- 
ting the  field  of  education. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2625)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  urban  and  rural  education 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Murphy,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred^  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei-' 
fare. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  address  the  Senate  and  introduce  a  bill 
on  a  most  important  and  vital  subject. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  educational  crisis 
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that  existe  today  in  the  Nation's  big  clti^ 
and  depressed  rural  areas,  where  so  very 
many  disadvantaged  youngsters  are  oon- 
c«itrated. 

Almost    daily,    from    these    troubled 
schools,  we  pick  up  educational  distress 
signals— bond  issues  defeated,  cutbacks 
in  educational  programs,  teacher  short- 
ages   classroom  violence,  dropouts,  lack 
of  discipline,  drug  problems,  and  an  end- 
less number  of  concerns  that  beset  our 
educational  system.  While  there  is  gen- 
eral  agreement  that  these   signal   are 
both  real  and  serious,  little  response  has 
been  made  to  them.  The  measure  I  intro- 
duce today,  Mr.  President,  is  a  sorely 
needed  reply  to  these  insistent  educat  on- 
al  "S  O  S"  signals.  It  would  amend  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  these  schools  in  an  effort  to  res- 
cue them  from  the  fiscal  straits  they  are 
in  and  to  enable  them  to  compensate  for 
the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  found  in  dispro- 
portionate numbers  and  percentages  in 
these  areas. 

'  My  "Vm,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969,  would  authorize  a  30- 
percent  addition  or  "add-on"  to  regular 
title  I  funds  for  the  first  year  and  a  40- 
percent  addition  or  "add-on"  for  the  sec- 
ond and  succeeding  years  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  with  approval  by  the 
State  education  departments  in  which: 
First,  the  number  of  disadvantaged, 
title  I  children,  is  double  the  national 
rate  of  low-income  children;  or 

Second,  the  number  of  title  I  children 
is  5,000  or  more. 

Because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  ed- 
ucational crisis,  first-year  funds  will  go 
to  local  educational  agencies  without  any 
preconditions.  For  second  and  succeed- 
ing years,  however,  my  bUl  requires  that 
the  local  educational  agency  develop  and 
secure  approval  of  a  plan  before  receiv- 
ing fimds. 

I  have  written  into  the  amendment 
some  requirements,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced are  necessary.  These  requirements 
were  framed  after  discussions  with  both 
classroom     teachers     and     educational 
leaders    I  believe  they  are  essential  to 
get  maximum  use  out  of  limited  resources 
and  attain  maximum  results.  First,  my 
amendment  requires  that  these  add-on 
funds  be  used  only  at  the  elementary 
level.    Classroom    teachers,    who    dally 
struggle  with  this  crisis,  tell  me  that  it 
Is  difficult  at  best  to  rescue  youngsters 
who  reach  the  secondary  grades  trailing 
their  contemporaries  by   a  number  of 
grades.  I  do  provide,  however,  for  an  es- 
cape clause  which  would  allow  funds  to 
be  used  at  the  secondary  level,  with  the 
approval  of  the  local  and  State  educa- 
tional   agencies,    If    the    problems    are 
equally  urgent  at  the  secondary  level 
and  If  It  can  be  shown  that  such  expendi- 
tures are  effective  at  the  higher  level. 

Another  Important  reason  for  em- 
phasizing the  elementary  school  years  is 
the  growing  realization  of  their  import- 
ance to  a  child's  early  development.  A 
recent  State  of  California  evaluation  of 
the  Headstart  progrsun  demonstrated 
that  this  program  in  California  is  pro- 
ducing "Dramatic  and  positive  results." 
This  study  found  that  the  children  par- 
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tlcipating  in  the  Headstart  program 
made  twice  the  normal  gains  in  language 
tests  The  report  also  indicated  that  IQ 
scores  were  raised  an  average  of  17  points 
over  a  17-month  period.  With  this  pro- 
gram providing  youngsters  an  equal 
start,  it  is  Important  that  the  elementary 
grades  continue  this  progress. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  June  13  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  the  Headstart  program 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  second 
requirement  is  that  preference  must  be 
given  to  schools  having  the  greatest  need 
within  a  qualifying  district.  Scattering 
of  funds  too  thinly  within  a  district  has 
been  a  criticism  voiced  frequently  to  the 
use  of  the  title  I  funds.  It  i5  my  hope  and 
intent  that  the  elementary  level  require- 
ment not  only  will  help  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity for  difficult  remedial  work  at  the 
secondary  level,  but  also,  when  coupled 
with  the  preference  provision,  will  re- 
sult In  the  concentration  of  resources  so 
as  to  achieve  a  substantisil  and  a  maxi- 
mum Impact. 

My  bill  also  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional 3  percent  for  the  first  year  and  4 
percent  for  subsequent  years,  to  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  This  Is  to  avoid  any  Inequities 
in  the  operation  of  the  formula.  While 
I  am  convinced  that  my  formula  is  a 
fair  one  and  wiU  reach  the  most  troubled 
schools  In  the  country,  I  have  added  this 
amendment  so  that  the   Commissioner 
wiU  have   the  needed  flexibUity  to  re- 
spond to  schools  in  districts,  not  quali- 
fying under  my  amendment,  but  never- 
theless having  similar  needs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  will  provide  substantial 
new  resources  to  school  districts.  Had 
my  amendment  been  on  the  books  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  for  example,  it  would 
have  meant,  based  on  the   appropria- 
tions for  title  I.  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion   and  for  this  fiscal  year,  based  on 
the 'administration's  title  I  request,  it 
would  mean  an  additional  $220  million, 
which  is  badly  needed. 

In  1961,  Dr.  James  Conant,  the  noted 
educator,  warned: 

We    are    allowing   social    dynamite   to   ac- 
cumulate in  our  large  cities. 


The  accuracy  of  his  warning,  the  ex- 
plosiveness  of  the  "social  dynamite"  has 
been  brought  home   to  all   Americans. 
Much  of  this  "social  dynamite"  results 
from   those   who   have   dropped   out   of 
school.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders reported  that  the   "typical  riot 
participant  was  a  high  school  dropout.' 
The  fact  that  1  million  youngsters  drop 
out  of  school  yearly,  ill-prepared  to  find 
employment  and  a  useful  place  m  our 
competitive     society     which     demands 
highly  trained  and  educated  citizens  has 
greatly  alarmed  me  and  I  know  this  is 
true  of  all  Senators.  As  a  result.  I  au- 
thored in  1967  a  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  This  program,  which  was 
adopted  by   the  Congress   and  is  now 
part  of  our  education  laws,  seeks  to  con- 
centrate resources  In  an  effort  to  find 


approaches  that  wUl  prevent  dropouts. 
Strongly  supported  by  both  the  John- 
son and  the  Nixon  administrations,  this 
program  has  great  promise  and  poten- 
tial in  finding  long-term  solutions  to 
the  dropout  problem.  However,  it  is  just 
getting  underway  and  only  $5  million 
of  the  $30  million  authorized  was  ap- 
propriated. The  administration  has  re- 
quested $23  million  for  the  program  for 
this  new  fiscal  year,  and  I  certainly  hope 
the  Congress  will  fully  fund  it,  because 
I  can  think  of  no  area  where  an  expendi- 
ture could  do  a  better  job  in  connection 
with  the  futtu-e  of  our  country. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  existing 
problems   of   our   cities   and   depressed 
rural  areas  are  too  urgent  to  await  these 
results.  Our  50  large  cities  alone  enroU 
one   out   of   every   four   disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  the  United  States.  What 
we  have,  Mr.  President,  is  an  intolerable 
situation  where  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents with  significant  education  handi- 
caps are  found  in  school  districts  with 
resources  unequal  to  the  challenge  of 
educating  them.  These  youngsters  are 
harder  to  educate  and  we  simply  must 
provide  additional  resources  If  we  are  to 
give  them  an  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  following  facts  clearly  reveal 
not  only  the  enormity,  but  the  severity 
of  the  educational  problems  in  both  our 
troubled  urban  and  rural  schools. 

In  our  urban  areas,  Mr.  President, 
youngsters  from  low-income  families  be- 
gin school  with  a  handicap.  Standard- 
ized test  scores  given  to  first  graders  indi- 
cate that  minority  children,  many  of 
whom  are  in  the  low-income  group,  on 
the  average,  rank  15  percent  lower  than 
other  children.  Quite  obviously  they  have 
a  much  harder  job  to  get  started. 

Starting  behind,  these  children  fall 
even  further  behind.  The  average  mi- 
nority group  student  Is  roughly  two 
grades  behind  other  students  at  grade  6, 
three  grades  behind  at  grade  9  and  four 
grades  behind  at  grade  12. 

In  our  Nation's  15  largest  cities,  the 
school  dropout  rate  varies  from  a  high 
of  46.6  percent  to  a  low  of  21.4  percent. 
As  bad  as  these  statistics  are.  focusing 
on  poverty  area  schools  within  our  large 
cities,  it  is  shocking  that  70  percent  of 
the  youngsters  drop  out  before  complet- 
ing high  school.  In  Califomiia  the  Mc- 
Cone   Commission,   established    In   the 
wake  of  the  1965  Watts  rioting,  found 
that  In  three  schools  In  a  predominately 
Negro  area  of  Los  Angeles,  two-thirds 
of  the  students  drop  out  before  com- 
pleting high  school. 
And  in  our  rural  areas : 
Yoimgsters  receive  less  education  than 
their  counterparts  In  other  sections  of 
the  cotmtry.  Children  in  urban  centers 
average  11  years  of  school  whereas  rural 
regions  average  about  9  years. 

Appoxlmately  half  of  the  415,000  chil- 
dren of  migrant  parents  have  been  esti- 
mated not  to  attend  school  on  a  regular 

basis.  . 

In  1960  nearly  twice  as  many  urban 
as  rural  youngsters  were  enrolled  in 
college.  ^        , 

Rural  Isolation  and  Inadequate  sala- 
ries make  It  difficult  to  secure  trained 
teachers.  As  a  result,  twice  as  many  rural 
teachers  as  urban  teachers  lack  proper 
certification. 
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A  September  1967,  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 
reported : 

There  are  still  about  10,000  one-room 
schools  in  this  country — mostly  in  rural 
America. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  two  decades  ago, 
the  late,  esteemed  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
saw  inequities  in  educational  opportu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  re- 
versed his  earlier  opposition  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  became  its  strong 
advocate.  Senator  Taft  then  eloquently 
explained  this  shift: 

Two  years  ago  I  opposed  very  strongly  the 
proF>osal  which  then  was  made  for  a  general 
passing  out  of  Federal  funds  in  aid  for 
education;  but.  In  the  course  of  that  investi- 
gation and  that  debate,  one  fact  became 
apparent,  namely,  that  in  many  States  the 
children  were  not  receiving  a  basic  education; 
and  that  some  of  the  states  although  spend- 
ing on  education  as  much  of  a  proportion  of 
their  Income  as  the  larger  wealthier  States, 
were  not  able  to  provide  such  betslc  educa- 
tion ...  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
education  Is  primarily  a  state  function.  I  have 
not  changed  my  views  on  that  subject;  but 
I  believe  that  in  the  field  of  education  the 
Federal  Government,  as  in  the  fields  of 
health,  relief,  and  medical  care,  has  a  sec- 
ondary interest  or  obligation  to  see  that  there 
is  a  basic  floor  under  those  essential  services 
for  all  adults  and  children  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  particularly  felt  that  the  en- 
tire basis  of  American  life  is  opportunity,  and 
that  no  child  can  have  an  equal  opportunity 
unless  he  has  a  basic  minimum  education. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
made  substantial  educational  advances 
In  the  past  two  decades,  both  qualitative- 
ly and  quantitatively.  Sputnik  jolted  the 
Nation  into  enacting  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  This  was 
followed  by  the  EUementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  the  vocational  edu- 
cation amendments,  as  well  as  other 
Federal  legislation  which,  along  with  a 
tremendous  effort  on  the  part  of  State 
governments  and  local  communities,  has 
resulted  In  more  and  more  people  receiv- 
ing increased  and  better  education. 

Yet.  education  inequities,  which  so  con- 
cerned and  moved  Senator  Taft  in  the 
late  forties,  exist  today  and  should,  I 
believe,  move  Congress  to  adop*:  my  pro- 
posal. Today,  the  inequities  in  education 
are  both  similar  and  drastically  different 
than  those  of  Taft's  time.  They  reflect 
those  very  changes  that  have  taken  place 
across  our  country. 

These  changes  have  developed  from 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  internal  mi- 
grations of  people  In  history.  Since  World 
War  II,  a  great  exodus  of  Americans 
from  rural  to  urban  America  has  oc- 
curred. Over  20  million  Americans  have 
made  that  march  until  now,  70  percent 
of  our  citizens  live  in  urban  areas  con- 
taining less  than  2  percent  of  our  land. 

To  produce  such  a  dramatic  population 
shift,  obviously  many  factors  were  at 
work.  Poor  conditions  and  limited  oppor- 
tunities in  rural  America  sent  people  to 
the  cities,  seeking  greater  opportimltles 
and  better  conditions.  This  ptish-pull 
phenomenon  often  resulted  In  bringing 
both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  rural 
America  to  the  city.  And.  rural  America, 
by  this  process,  was  stripped  of  needed 
educated  and  trained  manpower  and  the 
arrival  of  the  worst  Into  the  cities  sub- 


stantially magnified  the  serious  situation 
that  cities  find  themselves  in  today.  The 
poorest  of  the  migrants,  in  terms  of 
training,  education,  and  financial  re- 
sources, and  because  of  discrimination, 
have  tended  to  stay  in  the  cities  while 
the  best  trained  and  educated,  making 
up  a  rising  middle  class,  joined  in  an- 
other significant  internal  migration — 
the  movement  of  33  percent  of  these 
cities'  inhabitants  to  the  suburbs.  Today, 
more  than  half  of  our  metropolitan  pop- 
ulation lives  outside  the  central  city. 
During  the  period  of  1966-68,  an  average 
of  486,000  white  Americans  left  cities. 
This  was  almost  four  times  as  many  as 
the  141,000  whites  who  left  the  cities 
during  the  previous  6-year  period.  Sylvia 
Porter,  the  widely  syndicated  financial 
columnist  commented  recently  on  the 
consequences  to  the  big  cities  of  this  out- 
ward migration.  She  wrote: 

For  a  high  proportion  of  those  moving  out 
of  the  cities  are  those  in  their  young  to 
middle  financially  able  and  independent 
years.  A  high  proportion  remaining  in  the 
cities  are  the  poorer  households — households 
headed  by  women  or  older  citizens,  house- 
holds with  a  lot  of  children,  broken  fami- 
lies. These  are  the  p>eople  most  dependent  on 
welfare,  the  pyeople  who  can  least  aSord  to 
pay  the  taxes  to  finance  the  cost  of  essential 
public  servlcee.  No  sign  of  reversal  in  these 
new  ptopulation  trends  is  in  sight.  The  finan- 
cial outlook  for  our  cities  has  never  been 
bleaker. 

In  addition  to  the  migration  from  cities 
of  such  citizens.  Industry,  with  its  tax 
base  and  jobs,  both  of  which  are 
desperately  needed  by  core  city  citizens, 
has  also  been  moving  out.  Mr.  Alan  K. 
Campbell,  In  the  January  11,  1969,  edi- 
tion of  Saturday  Review  traced  this  in- 
dustry  decentralization   trend,   sajrlng: 

An  examination  of  the  central  cities  of 
twelve  large  metropolitan  areas  demon- 
strates that  the  proportion  of  manufacturing 
compared  to  that  of  suburban  areas  has 
clearly  declined  over  the  past  three  decades, 
especially  in  the  post-World  War  n  period. 
In  1929,  these  twelve  cities  accounted,  on 
the  average,  for  66  per  cent  of  manufacturing 
employment.  This  percentage  decreased  to 
61  per  cent  by  1947,  dropped  to  49  per  cent 
by  1958,  and  has  since  declined  even  further. 

New  jobs  being  created  in  the  subur- 
ban areas,  because  of  transportation 
problems,  are  often  out  of  reach  of  the 
poor  people  from  the  central  city. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  that  our  trou- 
bled cities  and  impoverished  rural  areas 
have  not  been  trying.  Although  running 
as  fast  as  they  can,  they  slip  farther  and 
farther  behind.  With  its  financially  bet- 
ter-off individuals  and  industry  moving 
to  the  suburban  areas,  the  tax  base  of 
the  cities  has  seriously  eroded.  Mr.  Alan 
K.  Campbell  described  the  meaning  of 
this  tax  base  loss  to  city  education  pro- 
grams, and  I  quote: 

Translated  into  educational  terms,  the  tax 
baae  in  large  cities  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  most  recent  growth  and  changing  nature 
of  the  school  popxilation  in  the  cities.  In- 
deed, an  examination  of  the  per  pupil  taxable 
assessed  evaluation  over  a  five-year  period 
shows  that  ten  large  cities  out  of  fourteen 
experienced  a  decrease  in  this  soiirce  of  reve- 
nue. Slnoe  local  property  taxes  are  the  major 
sotirce  of  local  educational  revenues,  large 
cities  can  barely  meet  ordinary  education 
needs,  let  alone  resolve  problems  resulting 
from  shifting  their  population  patterns. 


The  tax  base  of  impoverished  rurai 
areas  Is  equally  distressing. 

Mr.  President,  the  population  i>attem 
shifts  which  we  have  been  discussing 
have  produced  great  changes  In  our  so- 
ciety, changes  we  must  appreciate, 
changes  we  must  understand,  if  we  are 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  confronting  us. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  that  there  was 
not  always  such  a  dilemma  in  our  cities. 
On  the  contrary,  from  almost  the  begin- 
ning of  the  free  public  school  education, 
cities  with  their  concentration  of  wealth 
and  talents  were  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Nation  in  education.  The  large  cities  hid 
higher  per  pupil  expenditures  than  outly- 
ing school  districts.  Their  better  educa- 
tion programs  were  an  additional  attrac- 
tion to  the  cities.  Around  1949,  which  is 
about  the  period  Senator  Taft  was  urg- 
ing financial  assistance  to  remove  educa- 
tional inequities,  many  large  cities  began 
to  show  a  decline  in  the  educational  ex- 
penditures relative  to  their  previous 
levels  and  with  few  exceptions  relative  to 
the  national  norm. 

By  1965-66.  only  New  York  City  of 
the  top  36  cities  in  the  Nation  could 
boast  of  a  per  pupil  expenditure  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  national  norm. 
Economist  Seymour  Sacks,  professor  of 
economics  at  Syracuse  University,  traces 
the  deterioration  of  the  central  city's 
favored  financial  position  as  follows: 

It  would  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state 
that  the  period  from  about  1957  to  the  pres- 
ent witnessed  the  most  fundamental  shift 
in  the  fiscal  f>osltion  of  large  city  educa- 
tional systems  in  U.S.  history.  For  as  late  as 
1957  central  cities  were  still  able  to  spend 
slightly  more  than  their  own  outside  central 
city  areas.  Based  on  a  representative  cross- 
sectional  study  of  36  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  in  the  year  1957,  the  com- 
parable current  expenditures  per  pupil  for 
the  two  areas  were  S312  in  the  central  cities 
and  8303  in  the  outside  central  city  areas.  In 
a  short  five-year  period,  that  is  by  1962.  a 
gap  of  $64  had  opened  up  between  the  cur- 
rent expenditures  per  pupil  in  the  outside 
central  city  area  and  the  central  city  areas, 
$438  compared  to  $376.  In  this  short  period 
the  historic  preeminence  of  central  city  edu- 
cation hEid  vanished.  And  within  three  more 
years  the  gap  had  widened  to  $124  per  pupil, 
$573  per  pupil  as  compared  to  $449  per  pupil. 
With  only  two  exceptions,  whatever  per  pupil 
expenditures  in  a  given  central  city  area  were, 
those  of  its  outlying  areas  were  higher.  In 
only  two  areas.  Denver  and  Providence.  R.I., 
were  central  city  expenditures  higher  than 
those  of  their  outlying  areas,  and  they  were 
nominal  amounts.  In  two  areas  the  same 
school  districts  provided  public  school  edu- 
cation to  both  the  central  city  and  outside 
central  city  areas.  In  the  remaining  32  areas 
the  outside  areas  had  higher  levels  than 
those  of  their  central  city  areas.  A  clear  pat- 
tern of  dominance  had  been  established. 

Thus,  from  1957,  when  the  central  city 
enjoyed  a  slight  edge  In  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures. Its  educational  system,  com- 
pared to  the  school  system  outside  the 
city,  steadily  deteriorated.  By  1965.  in  the 
37  largest  metropolitan  areas,  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  was  $449  for  the 
central  city  but  $573  for  the  suburbs — a 
gap  of  $124.  All  Indications  are  that  this 
expenditure  gap,  already  wide,  is  grow- 
ing dramatically. 

Mr.  President,  also  entering  the  picture 
and  compounding  the  fiscal  crisis  of  our 
cities  are  the  noneducatlon  services  and 
demands    which    confront    them.    Our 
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cities  have  monumental  problems  beside 
education.  Air  and  water  pollution,  rising 
crime  rates,  transportation  snarls,  and 
housing  are  Just  a  few.  That  noneduca- 
tlon  costs  are  a  greater  burden  to  the 
city  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  non- 
educational  expenditures  make  up  68 
F>ercent  of  the  total  public  expenditures 
in  the  Nation's  37  largest  central  cities, 
as  compared  to  only  47  percent  in  the 
suburban  districts.  This  excessive  de- 
mand for  services,  or  what  one  author 
has  called  municipal  overburden,  on 
education  in  our  cities  has  been  described 
by  the  Pels  Institute  as  follows : 
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The  high  cost  of  municipal  services  which 
produce  much  higher  total  tax  burden  on 
the  urban  districts  significantly  reduces  the 
ability  of  the  urban  districts  to  provide  fiscal 
support  for  education  services. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  State  equal- 
ization formulas  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  population  movements  and  financial 
needs  of  the  various  districts  within  the 
States.  Earlier  in  our  history,  the  city's 
wealth  was  tapped  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  less  affluent  areas. 
Now  that  the  situation  is  reversed  and 

-  the.  .cities    are    in    desperate    need    of 

-  financial  help.  States  must  reexamine 
their  allocation  formulas  in  light  of  these 
changing  circumstances.  Mr.  Alan  Camp- 
bell describes  the  State  equalization 
formulas,  saying: 

The  shocker,  however.  Is  that  state  aid 
to  schools,  which  one  might  think  would  be 
designed  to  redress  the  Imbalance  somewhat, 
discriminates  against  the  cities.  On  the 
average,  the  suburbs  receive  $40  more  In 
state  aid  than  the  cities. 

Governor  Reagan,  of  California,  Is  well 
aware  of  the  failure  to  properly  match 
resources  and  need.  In  a  May  11,  1969 
report  to  the  people  of  the  State,  he  said: 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  we 
must  overhaul  the  tax  structure  used  to 
finance  our  public  schools  system.  The  exist- 
ing financing  program  for  elementary  and 
scondary  schools  In  California  does  not  pro- 
vide equal  education  opportunities  for  all 
children  in  the  state.  Elementary  school 
district  expenditures,  for  example,  range 
from  as  little  as  S289  per  ADA— this  means 
per  average  dally  attendance,  or  $289  per 
student— all  the  way  up  to  $2,662  per  student 
per  ADA  In  some  school  districts.  Some  low- 
wealth  districts  struggle  under  Intolerable 
property  tax  burden,  while  some  high- 
wealth  districts  are  not  so  heavily  burdened 


simply  do  not  have  adequate  resources  to 
cope  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  Inadequate  fiscal  re- 
sources are  a  chronic  complaint  and  con- 
cern at  all  levels  of  government.  But  in 
the  case  of  our  central  cities  their  fiscal 
condition  is  acute.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our 
cities,  given  so  many  priorities,  that  they 
have  been  able  to  keep  fiscally  afloat.  But 
tribute  is  not  enough.  We  must  provide 
help. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  respond- 
ing to  the  education  crisis  can  be  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  an  April  meeting 
of  the  National  School-Board  Associa- 
tions, as  many  as  30  of  CTie  largest  cities 
indicated  they  may  not  have  enough 
money  to  begin  school  this  coming  fall 
year.  I  understand,  however,  that  this 
Ls  unlikely  and  that  they  will  all  open 
but  what  win  happen  is  what  is  happen- 
ing in  my  city  of  Los  Angeles,  where 
needed  programs  will  have  to  be  curtailed 
or  reduced.  In  a  June  19  letter.  Dr.  Jack 
Crowther,  superintendent  of  schools 
Los  Angeles,  described  the  Los  Angeles 
situation  to  me. 

May  I  say  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Dr.  Crowther  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  finer  educator  or 
superintendent  of  schools  In  this  great 
landof  ours.  He  said: 

The  financial  crisis  of  education  In  large 
cities  has  received  national  attention  this 
past  year.  The  situation  in  tos  Angeles  Is 
particularly  acute  as  we  flnci  ourselves  $27 
million  short  for  the  fiscal  year  1969-70  The 
resulting  cuts  have  seriously  affected  the 
quality  of  our  educational  program. 

Secretary  Finch,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee 
discussed  this  problem  as  follows: 

One  of  our  greatest  concerns  Is  to  find 
better  ways  to  meet  the  educational  crisis  In 
the  cities.  School  people  and  board  members 
across  the  country  are  frightened  by  what 
they  are  calling  the  "Youngstown's  phe- 
nomenon"—the  complete  shutdown  of  their 
schools  for  lack  of  funds.  Cities  like  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles 
and  Detroit,  to  name  a  few.  are  facing  severe 
financial  crises.  Some,  like  Baltimore,  have 
made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  attain 
additional  resources,  and  still  finding  their 
needs  to  be  far  beyond  their  capabilities. 


tlon  at  the  federal  and  there  Is  no  problem 
of  higher  priority  or  greater  urgency  and 
Importance  In  determining  what  direction 
and  form  this  action  shall  take. 

Commissioner  Allen  has  therefore 
echoed  the  deep  concern  of  Secretary 
Pinch  for  help  to  our  troubled  cities. 

Dr.  George  Pisher  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  in  testimony  before 
the  Education  Committee,  emphasized 
the  urban  crisis  and  suggested  an  ap- 
proach similar  to  that  which  I  am  mak- 
ing today.  He  said: 

The  major  problem  facing  America's  pub- 
lic schools  today  lies  in  our  Inner-clty 
areas  ...  We  suggest  a  30  per  cent  override 
on  the  appropriation  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration with  such  funds  to  go  to  those 
cities  with  large  centers.  . 

A  similar  plea  was  sounded  by  Board- 
man  Moore,  a  Californian  and  president 
of  the  National  School  Board  Associa- 
tion, who  told  the  committee: 

Core  cities  contain  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  the  poor  and  educatlonaUy  deprived. 
There  Is  a  dire  necessity  for  providing  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  children  from 
these  backgrounds.  Programs  aimed  at  up- 
grading these  educational  opportunities  are 
both  expensive  and  are  in  addition  to  the 
regular  educational  system.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Ux  base  of  these  cities  has  been 
eroded.  Medium  and  high-Income  families 
have  moved  from  the  cities,  more  and  more 
Industry  is  decentralizing  its  operation.  On 
top  of  this,  the  cost  of  providing  necessary 
city  services,  often  called  municipal  over- 
burden. Is  rising. 
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There  is  definitely  an  imbalance  there 
that  needs  attention. 

My  good  friend.  Governor  Reagan  also 
made  an  innovative  proposal  to  correct 
these  traditions.  Certainly  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  efforts  to  right  this 
mismatch  of  need  and  resources. 

The  picture  that  has  emerged  from  the 
discussion  so  far  is  not  a  pleasant  nor  a 
pretty  one.  We  have  traced  the  great 
migrations  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
country.  We  saw  that  both  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  the  rural  areas  poured  into 
the  cities.  We  examined  a  subsequent 
exodus  from  the  city  to  the  surburban 
community  by  a  growing  middle  class 
with  its  higher  income  and  by  industry 
with  its  important  tax  base.  This  has  left 
a  high  concentration  of  disadvantaged 
children  with  pressing  educational  needs 
m  our  core  cities  and  rural  areas  which 


The  Secretary  went  on  to  discuss  the 
educational  crisis  In  the  cities,  saying: 

The  core  cities  contain  the  highest  con- 
centration of  the  poor  and  educationally 
deprived,  and  are  experiencing  mounting 
difficulties  in  finding  adequate  resources  to 
support  their  school  system.  Providing  qual- 
ity education  for  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  our  cities,  and  In  rural  areas  Is  ap- 
parent not  only  for  the  sake  of  poverty's 
children,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  all  chil- 
dren of  increasingly  urbanized  America 
This  problem. is  among  the  most  Important 
priorities  In  our  search  for  Improved  ways  to 
respond  to  the  need  of  America's  schools 
and  school  children. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great- 
est concerns  and  priorities  of  our  most 
capable  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  is  a  search  for  programs  to 
meet  the  rural-urban  educational  crisis 

Commissioner  of  Education,  James 
Allen,  m  discussing  this  school  crisis 
said: 

The  urban  crises  in  education   .  has 

shaken  society  at  Its  very  roots.  The  situation 
is  one  which  emphasizes  a  need  for  bold  ac- 


So,  Mr.  President,  over  and  over  again 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  and  in  our  commu- 
nications media,  the  crisis  in  the  cities 
and  rural  areas  has  been  retold.  Time  is 
running  out,  however,  and  I  agree  with 
Secretary  Finch,  Commissioner  Allen 
the  NEA,  the  National  School  Board! 
Governor  Reagan,  and  so  many  others 
that  we  must  indeed  take  "bold  action." 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  pro- 
posing this  bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
new  effort  is  needed  to  deal  with  the 
massive,  critical  educational  problems 
Why  did  I  elect  a  two-prong  attack  tar- 
geted where  the  need  is  the  greatest— 
in  our  core  cities  and  our  depressed  rural 
areas?  It  is  no  secret  that  much  of  the 
educational  problems  In  our  cities  today 
had  their  roots  in  rural  America.  With 
the  mobility  of  our  present  population 
which    sees    one-fifth    of   our    citizens 
change  their  homes  and  approximately 
one  million  youngsters  cross  State  lines 
annually,  educational  deficiencies  in  one 
area  of  the  country  produce  problems  in 
another  area.  We  truly  are  a  mobile 
people— a  nation  on  the  move.  My  State 
of  California  is  aware  of  this  mobility 
as  much  as  any  State,  for  enough  people 
enter  California  each  month  to  create 
a  town  of  30,000  citizens.  Mr.  President 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  study  entitled.  "Rural  Pov- 
erty  and  Regional  Progress   in   Urban 
Society."    urged    a    twin    approach    to 
eradicate   "gross  educational   inequities 
between  regions  and  between  impover- 
ished rural  and  urban  areas  and  affluent 
suburban  communities,"  emphasizing: 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  eroding  tax 
base  of  many  of  our  core  cities  and  rural 
areas  to  supply  the  additional  money. 


Continuing,  the  chamber's  report 
reasoned: 

Better  education  for  potential  or  Incoming 
migrants  both  at  the  place  of  origin — the 
rural  south — and  the  place  of  destination — 
the  central  city — Is  necessary  to  maximize 
human  resources  and  reduce  poverty  na- 
tionally. An  Inferior  education  for  Impov- 
erished children  In  rural  and  urban  areas 
is  economically  costly  to  the  nation.  Edu- 
cation expands  life's  opportunities.  In  to- 
day's economy,  education.  Jobs  and  material 
well-being  are  Inextricably  related.  The  bet- 
ter a  man's  education  the  better  his  pay  and 
the  better  his  standard  of  living.  To  maxi- 
mize productive  human  resources,  this  na- 
tion must  offer  full  and  fair  educational  op- 
portunities to  all  its  residents. 

Mr.  President,  in  7  short  years,  this 
Nation  will  commemorate  its  200th 
birthday.  I  know  of  no  greater  way  of 
honoring  this  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  than 
by  an  effort  to  equal  what  Dr.  Wilson 
Riles  of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  called  "American 
education's  most  challenging  problem  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century." 

He  said: 

The  top  priority  Issue  facing  the  city 
schools  and  In  fact  facing  all  education  is 
how  to  Improve  the  school  achievement  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  disadvantaged, 
groujw  that  have  In  the  past  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefits  of  American  educa- 
tion. 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  case.  In  the  fifties,  we 
were  concerned  over  how  many  made  it 
to  college,  and  following  sputnik,  over 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  talent.  Our  school  sys- 
tems served  the  country  well  during  this 
period. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixties  that  we 
began  to  really  concern  ourselves  with 
the  challenge  of  adequately  educating 
youngsters  coming  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  Many  forces  converged  to 
bring  their  education  problems  to  the 
forefront.  Education,  always  important 
because  of  the  technical  nature  of  our 
society  which  needed  skilled  and  edu- 
cated manpower,  became  a  necessity.  A 
high  school  diploma  became  a  passport 
to  employment.  In  addition,  the  country 
set  out  to  reduce  poverty  and  the  coun- 
try was  determined  to  move  more  minor- 
ity citizens  into  society's  mainstream. 

Providing  equal  education  opportu- 
nities to  all  children,  regardless  of  their 
background  and  place  of  birth,  is  a  nec- 
essary challenge  to  a  nation  whose  very 
history  is  one  challenging  chapter  after 
another.  Those  who  doubt  we  will  be 
equal  to  this  challenge  might  reread  the 
history  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  those  who  followed 
them  through  the  pages  of  history.  For 
those  who  doubt  we  can  do  it.  they  had 
better  reexamine  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional response  to  sputnik  will  place  a 
man — two  men,  really — on  the  moon 
ahead  of  our  competitor.  My  amendment 
is  in  response  to  the  city  and  rural  school 
crisis — a  challenge  more  difiBcult  and  as 
exciting  as  the  moon  race,  and  there  are 
some  who  think  it  may  be  even  more 
productive.  My  amendment  will  help  us 
meet  the  challenge  of  providing  truly 
equal  educational  opportunities  to  all 
disadvantaged  citizens.  As  a  member  of 


the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that 
tills  program,  which  I  consider  to  be 
most  worthy  and  most  vital,  is  enacted 
this  year. 

I  ask  unanimoois  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

S.  2625 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  In  order 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  urban  and 
rural  education  grants  to  local  educatlontU 
agencies 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  and  Rural 
Education  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1) 
by  redesignating  part  C,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  part  D.  (2)  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 131  through  136,  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  sections  141  through  146,  and  (S) 
by  inserting  before  such  part  a  new  part  as 
follows: 

"Part  C — Urban  and  Rurai,  Education 
Grants 

"Sec.  131.  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1969,  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  pursuant  to  part  A,  a  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  each  State  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  to  each  local  educational 
agency  In  such  State  In  which — 

"fA)  the  per  centum  which  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  described  In  clause  (A).  (B). 
or  (C),  of  section  103(6)  (2)  of  this  title  In 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  for  such 
year  bears  to  the  total  enrollment  In  the 
schools  of  such  agency  for  such  year  Is 
greater  than  two  times  the  average  such 
per  centum  for  all  local  educational  agencies 
In  all  the  States;  or 

"(B)  the  total  number  of  such  children 
In  the  school  district  of  such  agency  In  such 
year  is  five  thousand  or  more. 

"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
such  grant  shall  be  •in  the  amount  of  30 
per  centum  of  the  amount  which  such  local 
educational  agency  Is  eligible  to  receive  for 
such  year  pursuant  to  part  A  of  this  title, 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
grant  shall  be  In  the  amount  of  40  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  which  such  agency  Is 
eligible  to  receive  pursuant  to  part  A. 

"(2)  For  each  such  fiscal  year  the  Com- 
missioner may  also  make  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  do  not  qualify  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  but  notwithstand- 
ing have  an  urgent  need  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  part.  The  total  such  payments  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  may 
be  In  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  3  per 
centum  of  the  total  authorized  payments 
for  such  year  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  total  such 
payments  may  be  In  an  amount  not  In  ex- 
cess of  4  per  centum  of  the  total  authorized 
payments  for  such  year  under  paragraph  (1 ) . 

"(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  grants  pur- 
suant to  part  A,  but  for  elementary  educa- 
tion only,  unless  the  local  educational  agency 
and  its  State  educational  agency  determine — 

"(1)  that  the  need  for  financial  assistance 
for  such  purposes  Is  as  urgent  In  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  area:  and 

"(2)  that  the  use  of  financial  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  part  for  secondary  educa- 
tion will  be  as  effective  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  as  the  use  of  such  assistance  for 
elementary  education; 


and  in  such  event  such  grants  may  also  be 
used  for  secondary  education.  Preference  in 
the  use  of  such  grants  shall  be  given  to 
schools  with  the  greatest  number  of  children 
described  In  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 103(a)(2)  of  this  title  and  to  schools 
with  the  greatest  percentage  of  such  chil- 
dren In  the  enroHment. 

"(c)  (1)  The  provisions  of  sections  106,  106, 
and  107  (except  subsection  (b) )  with  respect 
to  applications,  assurances  from  States,  and 
payments  for  the  purposes  of  part  A  shall 
apply  to  applications,  assurances  from  States, 
and  payments  for  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  establish  such 
additional  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part, 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1) ,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  submit  with  the 
application  for  such  grant  a  plcm,  approved 
by  Its  State  educational  agency,  for  the  use 
of  such  gr&nt. 

;'(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  are  necessarj*  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section."  . 

Sec.   3.   Section    107(b)    of  title   I   of  the 
Elementary    and    Secondary    Eklucatlon   Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "under  ■ 
this    part"    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
"under  this  title." 

Sec.  4.  Sections  132  and  133(a)  of  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  121(b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"121(b)  or  131(c)". 

ExHiBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles.  (Calif.)   Times, 

June  13,  1969] 

State's  Version  oi*Procram:  Children  Make 

Strong  Gains  in  Headstart.  Stitdy  Claims 
(By  Jack  McCurdy) 

Sacramento. — Children  In  California's  ver- 
sion of  the  Head  Start^  program  made  twice 
the  normal  gains  on  'language  tests  after 
almost  a  year  In  the  classes,  the  first  evalu- 
ation of  the  project  showed  Thursday. 

They  averaged  a  growth  of  14  months  In 
reading  ability  over  a  seven-month  period. 
the  study  Indicated. 

The  evaluation,  presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  reflects  the  most  dra- 
matic Improvement  In  pupils'  achievement 
of  any  state  program  in  the  nation,  state 
officials  said. 

The  findings  are  in  sharp  contrast  with 
conclusions  from  a  widely  pubUclzed  study 
of  the  National  Head  Start  program  reported 
several  months  ago  by  Westlnghouse  Learn- 
ing Corp. 

It  Indicated  that  children  involved  In 
Head  Start  summer  classes  In  1966  had  re- 
ceived little  benefit  from  the  Instruction. 

However.  California's  program  Is  produc- 
ing "dramatic  and  positive  results,"  Mrs., 
Jeanada  Nolan,  head  of  the  state's  preschool 
program,  told  the  board. 

The  study  of  California's  preschool  classes. 
she  said,  is  the  first  since  the  program  began 
in  1965.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Legis- 
lature two  years  ago  and  launched  last  fall. 

About  1.550  children,  representing  approx- 
imately 10%  of  the  youngsters  enrolled  In 
the  state  pwogram,  were  tested  last  October 
and  last  May  In  an  attempt  to  measure  any 
changes  in  their  achievement  level  over  the 
seven-month  span. 

The  pupils  were  located  in  Los  .Angeles. 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  other  parts  of 
Northern  California  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  All  major  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
were  Included,  she  added. 

The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  test,  a 
widely  used  test  to  assess  the  Intellectual 
status  of  very  young  children,  was  used. 

The  test  is  reliable,  and  the  children  in- 
volved were  carefully  drawn  to  fairly  repre- 
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aent  a  cross  section  of  the  preschool  pupils, 
the  report  said. 

As  a  resvUt,  It  added.  "It  can  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  the  Increase  (In  achievement) 
can  be  attributed  to  the  effects  oi  the  pre- 
school eduoatlonal  program." 

The  reiport  also  Indicated  that  the  chil- 
dren who  were  tested  raised  their  IQs  (In- 
telligence quotients)  an  aveorage  at  17  points 
over  the  seven-month  period. 

On  the  first  teet.  their  average  IQ  was  88. 
By  the  May  test.  It  had  risen  to  105. 

In  another  analysis  of  the  test  scares, 
the  study  showed  that  the  average  growth 
In  "mental  age"  of  the  pupUs  totaled  16 
months  over  the  seven-month  p)erlod. 

This  was  arrived  at  by  averaging  the  tested 
mental  age  of  the  pupUs  In  October  and 
May  and  then  oompaxlng  them. 

They  averaged  three  years,  nine  months 
In  October  when  their  actual  age  averaged 
4  years,  three  months. 

In  May,  they  averaged  5  years.  1  month 
In  mental  age,  and  In  actual  age  they  had 
remained  an  average  of  4  years,  10  months. 

This  analysis  showed  that  after  seven 
months  In  the  claaees.  their  mentAl  age  as 
reflected  on  the  test  had  exceeded  their  ac- 
t\ial  age  by  three  months — making  them 
above-average  age  in  language  ability. 

Max  Raflerty.  state  superintendent  of 
puWlc  Instruotlon.  told  the  board  that  de- 
spite what  the  Westlnghouse  study  showed. 
"Head  Start  did  make  a  difference  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

Mrs.  Nolan  challenged  the  validity  of  the 
Weetinghouae  study,  pointing  out  that  the 
children  who  were  tested  only  were  involved 
in  about  eight  weeks  of  Head  Start  classes. 

She  said  no  pretests  were  used  and  that 
when  the  children  were  tested,  about  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  been  In 
Head  Start  clsissee. 

The  study  was  based  on  a  cxjmparlson  of 
their  test  scores  with  those  of  children  who 
had  not  been  in  the  program,  siiowlng  little 
dlfferonce. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire^  Is  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour  at  this  point.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  previous  or- 
der, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  a  brief  quorum  call,  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  the  Senator 
who  is  next  in  order  of  appearance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  previous  or- 
der under  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  would  be  now  recog- 
nized, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens > 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  courtesy. 


S.  2626— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DESIGNATING  THE  POST  CEME- 
TERY AT  FORT  RICHARDSON, 
ALASKA,  AS  A  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  Alaska  have  never  hesitated 
to  step  forward  when  their  coxmtry  has 
called.  The  service  record  of  Alaska's 
veterans  is  long  and  distinguished,  rank- 
ing proudly  with  any  State  in  the  Nation. 

However,  the  veterans  of  my  State  are 
t>eing  denied  one  of  the  basic  privileges 
that  all  veterans  in  this  Nation  receive. 
This  is  the  privilege  to  be  buried  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery. 

Ciirrently,  there  is  a  national  cemetery 
in  Alaska,  located  in  Sitka.  However,  it 
is  far  removed  from  many  population 
centers  of  the  State,  and  it  works  an  ex- 
treme hardship  and  expense  upon  the 
families  of  many  veterans  who  wish  to 
bury  their  deceased  veterans  there. 
Transportation  costs  are  high,  and  the 
final  resting  place  of  the  veteran  is  far 
away  from  his  loved  ones  in  other  parts 
of  Alaska.  Alaska  is  a  huge  State,  being 
over  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  entire  con- 
tinental United  States  together.  Our 
transportation  system  is  very  inade- 
quate, and  travel  between  different  areas 
is  difficult  and  expensive.  Often,  the  only 
method  of  travel  is  by  sea  or  air.  For  an 
area  as  large  as  Alsiska,  having  only  one 
national  cemetery  is  a  hardship.  The 
Sitka  Cemetery  is  adequately  located  for 
citizens  of  southeastern  Alaska  but  very 
much  removed  from  the  citizens  of  the 
central  and  southcentral  areas.  The  sit- 
uation is  the  same  as  if  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  had  to  bury  their  loved  ones 
in  Sacramento  and  then  were  only  Eible 
to  visit  the  cemetery  by  air  or  boat.  I 
think  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  situ- 
ation is  evident. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion of  establishing  a  new  national 
cemetery  in  central  or  south-central 
Alaska  to  better  serve  the  large  popula- 
tion of  the  rail-belt  area.  However,  the 
entire  national  cemetery  program  is  cur- 
rently under  review,  and  it  is  presently 
impossible  to  establish  an  entirely  new 
national  cemetery  until  the  administra- 
tive problems  of  that  review  are  settled. 

Nonetheless.  I  feel  that,  In  the  Interim, 
the  veterans  of  Alaska  should  have  ac- 
cess to  a  proper  national  cemetery,  con- 
venient to  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 

Consequently,  I  am  today  introducing 
S.  2626  which  would  designate  the  exist- 
ing post  cemetery  at  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska,  as  a  national  cemetery.  The 
cemetery  facilities  already  exist  there, 
and  it  Is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  money 
and  a  minor  administrative  change  to 
provide  the  veterans  of  this  area  with  a 
national  cemetery  within  reach  of  their 
homes.  This  Is  a  step  which  would  not 
conflict  with  the  current  policy  of  not 
establishing  entirely  new  national  ceme- 
teries and  yet  provide  a  basic  service  to 
many  deserving  veterans. 


The  people  of  Alaska  are  extremely  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  a  centrally  located 
national  cemetery  is  established  in 
Alaska.  The  State  legislature  has  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  Cook  Inlet- 
Tanana  Basin  area  of  Alaska  and  all  of 
the  veterans  orgsuilzatlons  In  the  State 
have  expressed  their  wholehearted  ap- 
proval and  support  for  such  a  measure. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mora- 
torium on  establishing  new  national 
cemeteries,  I  feel  that  It  is  both  desirable 
and  feasible  to  designate  the  existing  fa- 
cility at  Fort  Richardson  as  a  national 
cemetery  without  upsetting  the  national 
review  now  imderway.  This  is  a  simple 
thing  to  do,  but  it  would  have  the  great- 
est benefit  for  thousands  of  veterans  in 
my  State.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  accord  these  veterans  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  that  veterans  In  all 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  receive. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  S.  2626  be  printed  In  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2626)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  post  cemetery  at 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  as  a  national 
cemetery,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2626 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  a  national  cemetery  at 
Port  Richardson,  Alaska.  The  Secretary  shall 
include  within  the  boundaries  of  such  na- 
tional cemetery  the  grounds  presently  set 
aside  for  use  as  a  post  cemetery  at  Port 
Richardson  and  shall  Include  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  national  cemetery  such 
other  lands  under  his  jurisdiction  at  Port 
Richardson  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  established  under  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  INCOME  TAX 
SURCHARGE  AND  CERTAIN  EX- 
CISE TAXES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     74    AND    75 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  referral  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  a  series  of  amendments 
to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  12290,  the  income 
tax  surcharge  and  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  retention  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  the  mining  industry 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
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objection,  the  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The     material,     presented     by     Mr. 
Stevens,  is  as  follows: 
Ek^oNomc    Reasons   for    Retention   of  the 
Investment  CREDrr  foe  the  Mintng  Indtjstrt 

Repeal  of  the  seven  percent  investment 
credit  will  probably  have  Its  greatest  Impact 
on  the  mining  Industry,  which  has  the 
highest  ratio  of  investment  in  facilities  and 
equipment  per  employee.  New  and  bigger 
mining  equipment  and  minerals  processing 
facilities  are  the  key  to  profitable  utilization 
of  lower  grade  deposits  on  which  this  natloa 
is  becoming  increasingly  reliant  In  many 
areas.  Because  of  the  long  lead-times  In- 
volved such  projects  must  be  undertaken 
now  and  on  a  continuing  basis  If  this  nation 
Is  not  going  to  become  less  sell  sufficient  in 
its  raw  material  supply  In  the  face  of  a  four- 
fold increase  In  the  projected  demand  for 
minerals  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  credit  has  had,  and  continues  to  have, 
a  valuable  role  In  encouraging  Investment  in 
the  minerals  industry  to  increase  produc- 
tivity, which  Is  a  constructive  way  to  combat 
inflation:  with  mineral  demands  constantly 
Increasing,  it  Is  imperative  that  this  country 
have  available  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
raw  material  industrial  input  at  reasonable 
prices.  Inflation  would  be  fed  by  either  a  re- 
duction in  supply  of  raw  materials  or  an 
Increase  in  the  minerals  Industry's  costs, 
which  in  effect  the  repeal  of  the  credit  would 
amount  to. 

Retention  of  the  seven  percent  investment 
credit  Is  one  essential  step  toward  providing 
feasible  and  economic  financing  of  vitally 
needed  expansion  of  mining  facilities;  the 
favorable  effect  of  Its  cash  flow  helps  prevent 
undue  strains  on  the  capital  market.  The 
need  for  borrowing  Is  reduced  particularly 
for  small  companies  who,  even  if  they  could 
get  the  money,  would  flnd  today's  high  in- 
terest rates  prohibitive  In  many  projects. 

During  1962  Congress  adopted  the  seven 
percent  Investment  credit  and  the  Adminis- 
tration promulgated  new  depreciation  guide- 
lines for  the  purpose  of  placing  U.S.  Industry 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  Industries  of 
other  major  industrialized  nations  of  the  free 
world  that  used  their  tax  systems  to  en- 
courage investment  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. One  of  the  main  goals  of  this  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  obsolete  character  of 
our  nation's  Industrial  machine  was  to  make 
our  Industry  competitive  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  thus  help  correct  our  adverse 
balance  of  payments. 

Finally,  the  mining  Industry  in  particular 
Is  faced  with  rising  costs  for  air  and  water 
pollution,  for  land  reclamation,  and  for  mine 
safety,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  produce  an 
economic  return.  It  would  be  unwise  to  put 
an  additional  burden  on  this  industry  by 
repealing  the  Investment  credit,  and  It  should 
be  retained  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
tax  laws. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  second  amendment  I  pro- 
pose would  exempt  from  the  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit  small  business 
properties  as  defined  by  Small  Business 
Administration,  intrastate  pipeline  prop- 
erties, and  investments  made  in  de- 
pressed areas.  These  are  these  areas 
which  are  vital  to  my  State;  and  I  urge 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  our  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  give  consideration  to 
these,  as  he  indicated  to  me  on  the  floor 
yesterday  he  would  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 


withstanding the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  be  recognized  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  EXPRESSING  SUPPORT 
FOR  MEANINGFUL  EFFORTS  TO 
ESTABLISH  PERMANENT  PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST— ADDITION 
OF  NAME  OF  SENATOR  FONG  TO 
LIST  OF  SIGNERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25,  1969,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  join  in 
a  statement  expressing  strong  support 
for  meaningful  efforts  to  establish  per- 
manent peace  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
statement  was  made  on  the  occasion  of 
Israel's  21st  anniversary.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono  be  added 
to  the  list  of  Senators  who  signed  this 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  Authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary Concerned  To  Apply  the  Pay  and 
Allowances  of  a  Missing  Membeb  of  an 
Ahmed   Poece   to   the    Pubchase    of   U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  and  Saving  Notes 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  to  apply  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances  of   a    missing   member    of   an    armed 
force  to  the  purchase  of  U.S.  savings  bonds 
and    savings    notes    under    certain    circum- 
stances  (with  an  accompanying  papyer);   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  calendar  year  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Proposed  Wholesome  Pish  and  Fishery 
Products  Act  of  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  strengthening  and  improving 
consumer  protection  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  fish 
and  fishery  products,  Including  provision 
for  assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  the  administration  of  their  related 
programs  and  assistance  by  them  In  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Federal  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code 
A  letter  from  the  Att»rney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  qualification 
under  State  law  a  prerequisite  to  registra- 
tion under  the  drug  and  marihuana  law;  to 
eliminate  the  provision  permitting  payment 
of  tax  to  acquire  marihuana  by  unregistered 
persons,   and   for   other   purposes    (with   ac- 


oompanylng  papers) ;   to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  status  of  devel- 
opment toward  establishment  of  a  unified 
national  communications  system,  dated  July 

14,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness of  work  experience  and  training 
project  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo.,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ( with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuini  to 
law,  a  report  on  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness of  work  experience  and  training 
project  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  Jackson  County.  Mo.. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  July  15,  1969  (with  an  aecsm- 
panying  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  reasonableness  of 
prices  questioned  for  bomb  and  hand  gre- 
nade fuses  under  three  negotiated  contracts. 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  July  15. 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  effectiveness  and  administration  of  the 
community  action  program  administered  by 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  Business  Com- 
mittee under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  White  Earth,  Minn., 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated  July 

15,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Public  Laws  Enacted  by  the  Ninth  Guam 
Legislatitrx 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  one 
copy  each  of  the  pubUc  laws  enacted  by  the 
Ninth  Guam  Legislature  in  its  1968  ses- 
sions (vrtth  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoLLtmoN  Control  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Resoluxion   of   the   House   of   Representa- 
tives, Commonwealth  of  MassachusettE;    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce : 
"Resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Commonwealth  or  Massachttsetts 
"Resolution    requesting   the   Department    of 
Transportation  to  purchase  shipc  built  in 
the  United  States 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  expressed  Interest  in  purchasing 
ships  built  in  foreign  countries  to  break  Ice 
for  the  Alaskan  oil  fields;  and 

"Whereas,  Said  Department  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enhancing  shipbuildUig  in 
the  United  States  and  its  trade  and  labor 
forces;  and 
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"Whereas,  The  purchase  of  foreign  ships 
wouW  create  a  definite  hardship  on  United 
States  shipbuilding,  manufacturing  and 
Jobe;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  resi>ectfully  requests  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  purchase 
ships  built  In  the  United  States;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  John  A.  Volpe,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  £ind  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  July 
7.  1969. 

"Wallace  C.  Mh^ls, 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy.  Attest: 

"John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


REPORT  OF   A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Commltoee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  am«iKlments: 

H.R.  10946.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion industry  in  all  Federal  and  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects  (Rept.  No.  91-320) . 


EIXECUnVE    REPORTS     OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Orvllle  H.  Lerch,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
alternate  Federal  cochairman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission:  and 
»  Brig.  Gen.  Wlllard  Roper.  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and, '  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

S.  2625.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  In  order  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
urban  and  rural  education  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttrphy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2626.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  cemetery  at  Port  Richard- 
son. Alaska,  as  a  national  cemetery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  : 

S.  2627.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2628.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the  Tlinglt  and 
Halda    Indians    of    Alaska    by    a    judgment 


entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The    remarks    of   Mr.    Stevens   when    he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    in    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HATFTELD: 

S.  2629.  A  blU  deslgnaUng  the  third  Mon- 
day In  July  of  each  year  a  legal  public  holi- 
day to  be  known  as  "National  Achievement 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  hevllng.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bayh) : 

S.  2630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Wabash 
River  National  Parkway  in  the  State  of 
Indiana:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG : 

S.  2631.  A  bin  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  treble  damage  payments  under 
the  antitrust  laws  and  certain  other  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he  Intro- 
duced the   bill  appear   later  in   the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG : 

S.  2632.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  call  in  1970  a  Whlt€  House  Con- 
ference on  Population  Growth  and  Family 
Planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pong  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

S.  2633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nina  Raas; 
and 

S.  2634.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vllaketl 
Bloomfield;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  2635.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustments 
in  the  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired 
for  the  Hartwell  Dam  project.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  by  the  reconveyance  of  certain 
lands  or  Interests  therein  to  the  former  own- " 
ers  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  /" 


S.  2627— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  AMISTAD  NATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL  AREA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  will  create  the  Amistad  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  This  recreation 
facility,  to  be  developed  at  the  Amistad 
Dam  site  on  the  Mexican-American 
boundary,  will  provide  opportunities  for 
healthy  activity  for  2^3  million  people 
who  reside  within  250  miles  of  the  Dam 
and  the  more  than  2  million  annual  visi- 
tors who  are  anticipated  by  1972. 

Since  1965  when  the  proposal  for  the 
Amistad  Recreation  Area  was  first  pre- 
sented, I  have  watched  with  considerable 
pleasure  the  growth  of  public  and  ad- 
ministrative support.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  introduce  the  Amistad  National  Re- 
creation legislation,  S.  2168  of  the  89th 
Congress,  on  June  21.  1965.  In  August 
1966,  the  Interior  Department's  formal 
report  endorsing  the  project  was  re- 
ceived. On  December  3,  1966,  while 
speaking  at  the  Amistad  Dam  construc- 
tion site.  President  Johnson  himself 
underscored  the  value  of  this  project 
when  he  said  that  the  dam  would,  "en- 
able development  of  a  great  inland  water 
recreational  facility  for  the  benefit  of 


this  region  in  two  countries."  So  I  think 
the  time  is  ripe,  and  I  hope  that  this 
session  of  Congress  will  see  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

At  a  time  when  envy,  fear,  and  mis- 
understanding are  fanning  the  flames  of 
hate  on  international  boundaries  around 
the  world,  we  and  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors can  be  justly  proud  of  creative  and 
socially  significant  efforts  like  the  Ami- 
stad Dam.  On  December  3,  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  dam  construction 
site,  said: 

And  looking  into  the  future — we  will  see 
millions  of  farmers  and  townspeople  on  both 
sides  of  this  great  river  enjoying  the  pro- 
tection which  this  great  dam  will  afford 
and  the  resources  and  recreation  which  this 
great  lake  will  provide. 

However,  important  as  the  Amistad 
Dam  is  to  the  economic  life  of  several 
million  Mexicans  and  Americans,  its  hu- 
man and  social  value  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  recreation  area  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today.  A  dam  is  a  design  and  construc- 
tion achievement  which  uses  nature  for 
limited  economic  and  scientific  pur- 
poses. A  park,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an. 
expression  of  a  man's  search  for  oppor- 
timities  to  serve  himself  spiritually  and 
physically  within  scenic  areas  which  na- 
ture has  provided. 

Mr.  President,  the  Amistad  Dam,  a 
dam  of  friendship,  will  be  a  joint  achieve- 
ment of  American  and  Mexican  tech- 
nology and  labor.  The  Amistad  Recrea- 
tion Area,  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, will  be  a  useful  monument  to  the 
happy  relationship  which  now  exists 
along  the  2.000-mile  Mexican-American 
boundary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2627)  to  establish  the  Ami- 
stad National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  2628— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  TLINGIT  AND 
HAIDA  INDIANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
pertaining  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  In- 
dians of  Alaska. 

In  1968  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
recovered  a  judgment  against  the  United 
States  in  the  gross  amount  of  $7,546.- 
053.80.  The  case  was  prosecuted  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  under  the  act  of  June  19, 
1935  <49  Stat.  388).  as  amended,  and 
funds  to  pay  thp.  judgment  were  appro- 
priated by  the- act  of  July  9,  1968  (82 
Stat.  307) .  After  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  after  reserve  for  expert  witness 
fees  and  other  expenses  of  the  litigation, 
the  net  am.oimt  available  to  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  was  approximately  $6.7 
million. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  have  funds,  in  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $6,500,000.  invested  in  various 
U.S.  Government  securities  and  other 
obligations  imcondltionally  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States.  There  are  also  bal- 
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ances  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  funds  pn 
deposit  in  accounts  in  the  U.S.  Treasury'. 
We  estimate  that,  taking  account  of  ac- 
crued interest  earnings,  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  funds  currently  exceed  $7  million. 
The  funds  are  presently  subject  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  act  of  June  19,  1935,  supra, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  19.  1965 
(79  Stat.  543).  In  part,  section  8 
provides: 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  made  to 
p>ay  any  Judgment  In  favor  of  said  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  TUnglt  and  Haida  In- 
dians of  Alaska,  and  such  funds  shall  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  an- 
num. Such  funds,  including  the  interest 
thereon,  shall  not  be  available  for  advances, 
except  for  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  attorney  fees,  expenses  of  litigation, 
organizational,  operating  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  pfcgram  planning,  until 
after  legislation  has  been  enacted  that  sets 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
shan  be  used.  The  OouncU  Is  authorized  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  use  of  said  funds,  and 
to  exercise  such  further  powers  with  respect 
to  the  advance,  expenditure,  and  distribu- 
tion of  said  funds  as  may  be  authorized  by 
Congress. 

The  program  planning  committee  of 
the  central  council  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  proposed  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  judgment  funds  in  November  1968. 
which  plans  were  approved  by  the 
executive  committee.  The  program  com- 
mittee reviewed  and  supplemented  the 
plans  during  the  meeting  of  the  central 
couBcil  held  at  Sitka  in  April  of  this  year. 
As  revised  the  plans  were  approved  by 
the  central  coimcil.  The  central  council 
has  requested  this  important  legislation 
be  introduced.  The  needs  of  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  people  are  critical.  It  is  their 
judgment  that  these  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  promote  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement.  I  request 
that  early  consideration  be  given  to  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Council 
and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2628)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  funds  awarded  to 
the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska 
by  a  judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  funds  and  Interest  thereon  on 
deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  and  otherwise  invested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  account 
of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska 
which  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  July 
9,  1968  (82  Stat.  307).  to  pay  the  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  entitled 
The  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska, 
et  al.  v.  The  United  States,  No.  47900,  after 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  expenses,  may 


be  advanced,  expended,  invested  or  used  for 
any  purpose  and  in  any  manner  authorized 
by  the  Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  of  such  funds 
that  may  be  distributed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Stev- 
ens is  as  follows: 

RESOLtnlON  OF  THE   CENTRAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

Tlingit  and  Hau)a  Indians  op  Alaska 

Whereas,  the  Program  Planning  Committee 
of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Tlinglt  and 
Halda  Indians  of  Alaska.  In  meeting  at  Ju- 
neau, Alaska  on  November  8.  9  and  10.  1968, 
did  give  careful  consideration  to  the  formu- 
lation of  plans  lor  the  use  of  the  TUiiglt  and 
Halda  Judgment  Funds  in  order  to  promote 
and  advance  the  economic  and  social  prl>grefi6 
of  each  of  the  Oommunltlee  of  the  Tlinglt 
and  Halda  Indians  and  the  members  thereof: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Program  Planning  Committee 
formulated  and  reviewed  a  statement  en- 
titled, "Statement  of  Plans  for  the  Use  of 
Tlingit  and  Halda  Funds."  dated  November, 
1968;  and 

Whereas,  the  Program  Planning  Committee 
presented  the  statement  to  the  Executive 
Committee;  and 

Whereafi,  the  Executive  Committee  by  Res- 
olution (Resolution  No.  68-69,  Ex  8)  adopted 
on  November  10,  1968.  did  approve  said  State- 
ment of  Plans  and  did  direct  that  the  state- 
ment shall  be  made  the  basis  of  a  presenta- 
tion and  report  to  Congress  of  plans  for  the 
use  of  the  Tlinglt  and  Halda  Judgment 
FMnds  subject  to  consideration  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  plans  in  the  event  that  during 
the  Interim  period  before  the  plans  are  pre- 
sented to  Congress  changes  In  circumstances 
should  make  such  modifications  appropriate 
and  desirable;  and 

Whereas,  the  Program  Planning  Committee 
in  meeting  assembled  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  has 
formulated  a  Supplement  to  the  Statement 
of  Plans  and  has  presented  to  the  Central 
Council  said  Statement  of  Plans  and  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Statement  of  Plans: 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Cen- 
tral Council  in  meeting  assembled  in  Sitka, 
Alaska,  on  April  26.  1969,  that: 

( 1 )  The  statement  dated  November,  1968, 
entitled  "Statement  of  Plans  for  the  Use  of 
Tlingit  and  Halda  Funds,"  as  modified  by 
the  supplement  dated  April.  1969,  entitled 
"Supplement  to  Statement  of  Plans  for  the 
Use  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Funds,"  which  has 
been  presented  and  recommended  by  the  Pro- 
gram Planning  Committee  to  the  Central 
Council  Is  hereby  approved:  and 

(2)  The  President  of  the  Central  Council 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  said  State- 
ment of  Plans  dated  November  1968  as  sup- 
plemented by  the  Supplement  to  Statement 
of  Plans  dated  Aprn  1969  the  basis  oif  the 
presentation  and  report  to  Congress  pur- 
suant to  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  19. 
1935,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  19, 
1965:  and 

(3)  The  President  is  authorized  to  take 
all  appropriate  stejjs  In  order  to  obtain,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  law  permitting  the  advance,  ex- 
penditure and  use  of  the  Tlingit  and  Halda 
Judgment  Funds  for  the  purp>06es  of.  and 
In  accordance  with,  the  said  Statement  of 
Plans  and  the  said  Supplement  to  the  State- 
ment of  Plans. 


S.  2629— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DESIGNATING  THE  THIRD  MON- 
DAY IN  JULY  AS  NATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT  DAY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  man's  most  ambitious  undertak- 
ing, I  think  we  need  to  reflect  on  what 


it  represents.  The  media  has  told  the 
story  well  in  terms  of  the  scientific  and 
teclmological  milestones  represented  by 
Uiis  and  prior  space  missions. 

To  me.  the  day  an  American  first 
leaves  his  footprint  on  the  moon  should 
represent  more  than  paeans  to  our  scien- 
tific prowess.  It  really  represents  a  day 
of  national  achievement  in  many  allied 
fields  as  well. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  ^re  aware 
of  the  uplift  that  this  moonshot  has 
given  the  entire  coimtry.  From  liftoff  to 
splashdown,  all  Americans  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  safety  of  the  men 
and  the  success  of  the  mission.  Strangers 
will  strike  up  conversations  about  the 
mission,  knowing  that  the  moonshot  rep- 
resents a  topic  in  which  everyone  has  a 
great  interest.  This  uplift,  this  pride, 
this  sense  of  accomplishment  is  all  too 
rare  in  a  time  when  much  news  reflects 
the  painful  side  of  our  life. 

The  space  shot  focuses  our  attention 
on  this  particular  facet  of  our  achieve- 
ment as  a  nation.  A  personal  sense  of 
achievement,  however,  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  every  American,  in  his  mental 
and  moral  well-being.  It  is  true  that 
today  the  scientific  and  tpchnologj'  phase 
of  our  achievement  is  well  publicized,  but 
this  highlights  the  need  to  focus  on 
man's  personal  achievement. 

I  propose  that  we  as  a  nation  recog- 
nize achievement:  on  a  national  scale, 
on  a  local  scale,  and,  most  important, 
on  the  personal  level.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  designates  the  third  Mon- 
day in  July  of  each  year  as  a  legal  pub- 
lic holiday  to  be  known  as  "National 
Achievement  Day." 

As  I  indicated,  this  would  reflect 
achievement  in  three  areas — the  nation- 
al, the  local,  and  the  personal.  Just  as 
the  word  "achievement"  indicates  suc- 
cess at  past  endeavors,  the  word  "com- 
mitment" indicates  a  pledge  for  future 
goals.  "Achievement"  and  "commit- 
ment"— one  looking  back  and  one  look- 
ing forward — would  provide  the  core  of 
this  day  of  reflection.  The  particular  day 
itself  is  chosen  to  be  near  the  date  of 
our  landing  on  the  moon. 

First,  the  impending  manned  Itmar 
landing  makes  it  appropriate  for  each 
individual  to  reflect  on  his  personal 
goals  and  achievements.  Each  Ameri- 
can should  use  National  Achievement 
Day  to  examine  what  he  has  accom- 
plished to  better  himself  as  a  pierson. 

He  also  should  ask  what  he  has  done  to 
ease  the  many  tensions  and  problems  of 
our  cities  and  rural  areas.  He  also  should 
ask  how  he  has  bettered  his  nation.  As 
the  coordinate  of  this,  he  should  pledge 
himself  to  a  commitment  to  work  in  these 
areas  of  personal  concern  so  he  can  be  a 
part  of  this  sense  of  achievement. 

Second,  just  as  Individuals  need  this 
self-examination,  so  should  State  and 
local  governments  use  this  day  to  focus 
on  their  problems.  Government  on  the 
local  level  always  must  remain  accessible 
to  the  people  they  serve  and  not  with- 
draw behind  bureaucratic  curtains. 
Many  frustrations  of  people  today  can 
be  traced  to  this  feeUng  of  helplessness 
as  they  attempt  to  thread  through  the 
governmental  maze.  We  at  the  Federal 
level  also  are  guilty  of  this  removal  from 
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dose  contact  with  the  people.  At  the  local 
level,  however,  this  accessibility  must  be 
present,  so  that  people  have  more  con- 
tact with  their  State  and  local  govern- 
ments than  merely  In  tax  and  school 
budget  elections. 

State  and  local  goverimients  should 
use  the  time  surrounding  this  day  of 
achievement  to  initiate  action  on  their 
part  to  cope  with  the  many  problems 
plaguing  their  governments.  Local 
achievement  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
Federal  action  in  any  area. 

Work  at  the  State  and  local  level 
should  replace  the  Increasing  cries  of 
"Let  Washington  solve  it,"  or  "Let  the 
Federal  Government  pay  for  it." 

The  third  aspect  of  National  Achieve- 
ment Day  should  reflect  concern  at  the 
national  level  for  solving  national  prob- 
lems. These  problems  are  well  known: 
hunger,  racial  tensions,  pollution,  mili- 
tary manpower,  alienation  of  youth,  and 
problems  of  the  aiged  all  are  well  known. 
In  addition,  we  as  a  nation  and  we  in  the 
Senate  must  pledge  ourselves  to  bring 
about  world  peace  and  harmony.  We 
must  not  let  success  on  the  moon  mock 
faHure  io-the  cities  and  abroad. 

It  was 'a  pleasant  coincidence  that  a 
newspaper  article  echoing  my  thoughts 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  last 
Sunday,  July  13.  The  article  was  written 
by  the  distinguished  Arnold  Toynbee. 
Because  this  article  capsules  the 
thoughts  of  so  many  of  us,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  followins;  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  conclusion,  I  can 
see  no  better  way  to  commemorate  our 
lunar  success  than  by  designating  a  Na- 
tional Achievement  Day,  at  which  time 
every  American  can  reflect  on  his 
achievements  and  can  commit  and  in- 
volve himself  in  working  to  solve  man- 
kinds  many  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2629 1  designating  the  third 
Monday  in  July  of  each  year  a  legal  pub- 
lic holiday  to  be  known  as  National 
Achievement  Day,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hatfield,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
OEtahe  Judiciary. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Hatfield, 
is  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  WMhlngton  (D.C.)  Poet, 

July  13.  19691 

The  Moon  and  World  Solidaiuty 

(By  Arnold  Toyabee) 

Tbe  mo6t  obvious  aspect  of  a  landing  on 
the  moon  is  that  it  is  a  sensational  new 
triimiph  for  technology — a  triumph  in  the 
same  field  as  the  conquest  of  the  ocean  in  the 
15th  century  and,  within  living  memory,  the 
reaching  of  the  North  and  South  Poles  and 
the  conquest  of  the  air.  Like  these  previous 
achievements,  a  landing  on  the  moon  in- 
creases man's  range  of  action  but  does  not 
enlarge  his  habitat.  Human  beings  cannot 
live  on  the  water  or  in  the  air  or  on  the 
solid  surface  of  a  starlet  that  has  no  atmoe- 
phere. 

In  this  important  point,  all  these  exten- 
sions of  the  range  of  action  of  the  human 
race  must  be  distinguished  from  the  effect, 
for  Europeans,  of  the  discovery  of  the  Amer- 
icas. This  discovery  brought  with  it  an  im- 


mense extension  of  the  habitat  of  the  Eu- 
ropean peoples.  For  them  it  signified  the 
acquisition  of  a  New  World  in  which  they 
could  breathe,  stand,  sit,  sleep,  sow,  reap, 
spin,  weave  and  mine.  (Por  the  pre-Colum- 
bian Inhabitants  of  the  Americas,  the  Eu- 
ropeans' arrival  there  was,  of  course,  a  su- 
preme disaster,  but  the  sequel  is  seldom 
looked  at  from  the  pre-Coliunblan  Ameri- 
cans' point  of  view. ) 

However,  the  technological  aspect  of  a 
landing  on  the  moon  is  not  the  most  imjxw- 
tant  feature  of  this  historic  event.  Itfan's 
technological  prowess  and  progress  can  be 
taken  for  granted.  Our  ancestors  may  have 
been  making,  as  well  as  using  tools  alreeidy 
even  before  they  became  fully  human,  and 
though  technological  progress  in  the  Lower 
Paleolithic  Age  is  hardly  perceptible  when 
we  look  at  the  Lower  Paleolithic  tools  dis- 
played in  chronological  order  in  a  museum, 
technology  has  been  accelerating  recently 
at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  After  the  virtual 
stagnation  of  technology  during  Man's  first 
million  years,  it  began  to  get  up  speed  at 
the  beglnmng  of  the  Upper  Paleolithic  Age, 
perhaps  about  30.000  years  ago. 

Since  then,  the  acceleration  of  techno- 
logical progress  has  been  increasing;  in  our 
own  day  it  is  being  keyed  up  to  an  unprec- 
edented degree;  and  no  end  of  this  progress 
is  in  sight — unless,  of  course,  mankind  mis- 
uses its  technology  to  liquidate  itself  by 
polluting  its  habitat  by  the  poisonous  atomic 
waste  of  "atoms  for  peace"  or  by  deliberately 
devastlng  this  planet  in  a  world  war  fought 
with  atomic  weapmns. 

This  choice  that  is  open  to  us  for  using 
our  technological  achievements  for  either 
good  or  evil  is  a  reminder  that  technological 
virtuosity  is  not  Man's  only  distinctive  gift. 
Besides  being  makers  and  users  of  tools,  we 
are  social,  moral  and  spiritual  creatures — 
or,  alternatively,  antlsocdal,  immoral  and 
diabolic  creatures,  if  we  choose  death  and 
evil  Instead  of  life  and  good.  This  aspect  of 
human  nature  is  more  important  than  its 
technological  aspect.  At  a  pinch,  we  could 
survive  without  apparatus,  but  we  could  not 
survive  without  at  least  a  minimum  of  good 
beliavlor.  What,  then,  is  the  significance  ol 
a  moon  landing  from  the  spiritual  point  of 
view? 

The  good  spiritual  aspects  of  this  enter- 
prise are  impressive.  The  adventurousness 
and  the  courage  of  the  astronauts  are  wholly 
admirable.  But  we  must  also  remind  our- 
selves that  these  himian  stars  could  never 
have  got  off  the  ground — and  certainly  could 
never  have  reached  the  moon  and  then  come 
safely  back  to  earth  again — if  they  had  not 
been  supported  by  the  skill,  toll,  devotion, 
loyalty  and  cooperatlveness  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  scientists  and  technicians 
who  have  made  the  astronauts'  feat  possible. 
The  huge  ground  staff's  feat  is  morally  still 
more  impressive — and  more  encouraging — 
than  the  feat  of  the  astronauts;  for  loyal 
cooperation  is  evidently  very  difficult  for  hu- 
man nature.  The  tragedies  in  human  his- 
tory— private  and  public— all  stem  from  fail- 
ures in  the  field  of  moral  endeavor. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  international 
competition  for  the  conquest  of  outer  space 
Is  also  Impressive  and  encouraging.  In  ap- 
plauding each  others'  achievements  in  space- 
manship,  the  Russians  and  Americans  have 
sho*n  a  chivalry  and  a  generosity  that  have 
been  lacking  all  too  often,  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other  over  terrestrial  affairs.  Each 
of  the  two  parties  Is  eager  to  outstrip  Its 
rlvel.  yet  this  thirst  for  victory  has  not  made 
the  competitors  petty-minded  or  rancorous  or 
unfair  in  their  attitude  toward  each  other. 
The  pleasure  taken  by  each  of  them  In  the 
other's  successes  is  not  a  diplomatic  pre- 
tense; It  is  genuine;  it  Is  a  pleasure  in  a  vic- 
tory that  is  felt— and  rlghUy  felt^-to  be, 
not  Just  a  triumph  for  one  fraction  of  the 
human  race,  but  a  triumph  for  mankind  one 
and  indivisible.  The  spirit  is  that  of  sports- 


manship at  its  best;  it  is  not  the  spirit  in 
which  human  beings  play  politics  and  wage 
wars. 

Will  a  landing  on  the  moon  create  a  feel- 
ing of  human  solidarity  that  will  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  divisive  effects  of 
nationalism?  This  is  the  crucial  question, 
and  we  cannot  foretell  the  answer.  When  the 
European  peoples  discovered  the  Americas 
and  made  their  way  by  sea  to  India,  they  did 
not  treat  this  enlargement  of  their  domain 
as  a  oommon  patrimony  to  be  administered 
by  them  Jointly  for  the  good  of  all.  They 
fought  each  other  for  land  and  trade  over- 
seas as  furiously  as  they  had  fought  each 
other  in  Europe  for  these  prizes.  Prom  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  onward,  every  fresh 
war  in  Europe  was  accompanied  by  a  war, 
between  the  same  belligerents,  in  India  and 
in  the  Americas,  and  the  last  two  great  wars 
have  been  worldwide.  When  the  European 
and  American  peoples  discovered  the  South 
Polar  Continent,  they  carved  it  up  into  slices, 
coming  to  a  point  at  the  South  Pole  itself,  and 
they  quarreled  with  each  other  acrimoniously 
over  the  size  of  their  respective  portions  of 
this  iced  cake. 

On  these  precedents,  it  is  conceivable  that, 
after  landing  on  the  moon,  the  Americans 
and  Russians  will  convey  to  the  moon  from 
the  earth  barbed-wire  netting  for  setting  up 
an  "Iron  Curtain"  around  the  moon,  to  match 
the  one  that  the  Russians  have  already  set  up 
round  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
would  be  ludicrous,  but  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able, considering  mankind's  deplorable  past 
practice. 

Fortunately,  human  beings  have  a  sense 
of  humor,  and  th>ere  is  perhaps  some  hope 
in  this.  The  successive  extensions  of  man- 
kind's range  of  action  from  our  planet's  dry- 
land surface  t»  the  seas,  from  the  seas  to 
the  planet's  air  envelope,  and  from  the 
stratosphere  to  the  moon  have  surely  made 
it  ludicrous  for  us  to  continue  to  partition 
this  planet's  land  surface  politically  into 
about  125  sovereigrn  Indepeoident  states.  The 
incongruity  between  our  technological  prog- 
ress and  oiu-  political  backwardness  has  now 
become  glaring.  It  is  enough  to  make  us  both 
laugh  and  weep,  and  our  laughter  may  be 
more  profitable  than  our  tears,  for  there  Is 
perhaps  a  chance  that  we  may  laugh  our- 
selves out  of  our  present  anachronistic  ob- 
session with  natioiiallsm. 

Today,  nationalism  is  about  90  per  cent  oif 
the  religion  of  about  90  per  cent  at  man- 
kind. It  is  a  fanatical  reUglon,  and  our  tech- 
nology has  now  armed  our  local  sovereign 
national  states  with  annlhllatloin  weapons. 
If,  when  we  have  reached  the  moon,  we  do 
not  either  weep  ourselves  or  laugh  ourselves 
out  of  this  detwlly  poUtloal  folly,  the  pros- 
pects for  our  survival  will  be  dark  Indeed. 

The  significance  of  a  landing  on  the  moon 
lies  in  its  forcing  us  to  face — and,  we  may, 
hope  to  deal  effectively  with — the  ludicrous, 
but  also  p>erllous.  discrepancy  between  our 
attainments  In  technology  and  in  morals. 
This  gap  is  now  very  great,  and  It  Is  growing 
greater  day  by  day.  Our  generation's  task  is 
to  try  to  raise  our  morals  to  a  level  at  which 
they  will  be  spiritually  adequate  for  wielding 
the  enormous  F>ower,  for  either  good  or  evil, 
that  our  technological  progress  has  already 
thrust  into  our  hands. 

Will  mankind's  common  feet  of  landing  on 
the  moon  move  us  to  put  our  terrestrial 
habitat  In  better  order,  morally  and  polit- 
ically? Will  it  move  us  to  subordinate  our 
125  local  states  to  some  form  of  world  gov- 
ernment that  will  be  effective  enough  to  be 
able  to  put  a  stop  to  our  cherished  practice 
of  waging  wars  with  each  other?  If  landing 
on  the  moon  is  going  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  waging  a  Third  World  War.  the  coura^ 
and  skill  and  wealth  that  have  been  spent  on 
this  enterprise  will  have  been  spent  to  good 
purfKJse. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  go  on  behaving  on 
earth  as  we  have  behaved  here  so  far,  then 
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a  landing  on  the  moon  will  have  to  be  writ- 
ten off  as  Just  one  more  shocking  misuse  of 
mankind's  slender  surplus  product.  It  will 
be  remembered  (If  we  survive  to  remember 
anything)  as  an  extravagance  on  a  par  with 
the  building  of  the  Pyramids  and  Angkor 
Wat  and  Louis  XIV's  palace  at  Versailles.  In 
themselves,  these  extravagant  expenditures 
on  superfluities  are  shocking  when  a  major- 
ity of  mankind  is  still  desperately  short  of 
food  and  clothes  and  housing. 


S.  2630— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE 
WABASH  RIVER  NATIONAL  PARK- 
WAY,  INDIANA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Bayh.  a  bill  which  would  establish  a 
scenic  highway  in  Indiana  to  be  known 
as  the  Wabash  River  National  Parkway. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  survey 
and  select  a  right-of-way  for  a  broad 
meandering  roadway  which  would  origi- 
nate near  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  The  park- 
way would  then  follow  the  scenic  and 
historically  significant  Wabash  River  to 
the  "toe"  of  Indiana  where  the  Wabash 
meets  the  Ohio  and  Tradewater  Rivers 
In  Kentucky. 

The  Wabash  River  National  Parkway 
would  provide  easy  access  for  the  first 
time  to  areas  of  scenic  wonder  which  are 
also  rich  In  Indian  lore  and  historical 
significance.  A  traveler  along  this  pro- 
posed parkway  would  be  able  to  stop  and 
see  such  sights  as  a  prehistoric  Indian 
village  located  near  Evansvllle;  the  first 
capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory  lo- 
cated at  Vincennes;  Indiana  battlefields 
such  as  those  found  at  Misslssinewa; 
remnants  of  the  old  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canals;  and  New  Harmony,  the  site  of 
the  Utopian  colony  founded  by  Robert 
Owens.  As  weU.  the  Wabash  River  area 
abounds  with  natural  rock  bridges,  old 
grist  mills,  covered  bridges,  reservoirs, 
lakes,  and  heavily  wooded  sections. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  national  scenic 
parkways  and  roads  are  desperately 
needed  if  we  are  to  eflfectively  display  the 
historically  significant  sites  within  the 
various  States.  Moreover,  a  national  sys- 
tem of  scenic  parkways  would  help  us  to 
save  many  of  our  areas  of  natural  beauty 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  safe 
access  roads  across  this  great  land. 

The  Wabash  River  route  more  than 
fulfills  the  preliminary  criteria  for  a 
national  system  of  scenic  parkways  and 
roads  which  were  first  outlined  in  a 
study  published  in  1967  entitled  "A  Pro- 
posed Program  for  Scenic  Roads  and 
Parkways."  These  criteria  are,  as  fol- 
lows: First,  a  quantity  of  existing  or 
potential  scenic  features  having  recrea- 
tional, historical,  educational,  scientific 
or  cultural  values  and  potential  access 
to  them;  second,  a  variety  of  experiences 
for  persons  using  the  highway  and  com- 
plementary facilities;  third,  proximity  to 
urban  areas;  fourth,  economic  feasibil- 
ity: fifth,  location  as  related  to  general 
geographic  distribution  of  similar 
features  and  facilities;  sixth,  adapta- 
bility to  development  and  public  use ;  and 
seventh,  compatibility  with  recreational, 


esthetic  and  conservation  needs  of  the 
area  and  consideration  of  competing 
transportation  needs.  This  study  was 
prepared  for  the  President's  Council  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  which 
President  Nixon  has  replaced  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Certainly  the  concept  of  a  national 
system  ol  scenic  parkways  and  roads 
is  one  which  merits  continued  discussion. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  which  I  in- 
troduce today  will  mark  but  the  begin- 
ning of  renewed  interest  in  the  national 
sdenic  parkway  idea. 

The  time  for  action  is  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  there  is  no  remaining  time  to 
spare.  Land  values  increase  daily  while 
our  expanding  urban  and  industrial  so- 
ciety continues  to  infringe  on  these  rela- 
tively unspoiled  areas  which  are  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  parkways.  If  we  are  to 
succeed  in  saving  what  is  unique  histori- 
cally and  scenically  in  this  country,  while 
still  making  it  accessible  to  our  popula- 
tion, we  must  continue  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  implementation  of  the  scenic 
highway  concept. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  263C)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Wabash  River  National  Parkway  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bayh), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2630 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  order  to 
enhance  the  public  enjoyment  and  accessi- 
bility of  certain  areas  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
having  a  scenic  and  historical  value,  includ- 
ing the  Wabash  River,  vast  and  dense  forests, 
liistorical  sites,  and  spectacular  scenery,  the 
W.ibash  River  National  Parkway  Is  author- 
ized to  be  established  and  administered 
In  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  to  survey  and  select  a  right- 
of-way  for  the  Wabash  River  National  Park- 
way beginning  at  a  point  at,  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to,  A!x>lte.  Indiana,  and  extending  gen- 
erally along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Wabash 
River  to  a  point  ending  at.  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to,  the  Wabash  River  levee  numbered 
2  in  Posey  Ooimty,  Indiajia.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire.  In 
such  manner  as  he  finds  to  be  In  the  public 
interest,  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  for 
such  right-of-way  of  sufficient  width  to  in- 
clude the  road  aiid  all  bridges,  ditches,  cuts, 
and  fills  appurtenant  thereto,  together  with 
sites  of  recreational  and  historical  areas  In 
connection  with  the  parkway. 

Sec.  3.  The  Wabash  River  National  Park- 
way shall  be  administered  and  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535),  the  provisions  of  which  Act, 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  are  hereby 
extended  over  and  made  applicable  to  such 
parkway. 


Sec.  4.  In  the  administration  of  the  Wa- 
bash River  National  Parkway,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  issue  revocable  licenses 
or  permits  for  rights-of-way  over,  across,  and 
upon  parkway  lands,  or  for  the  use  of  park- 
way lands  by  the  owners  or  lessees  of  adja- 
cent lands,  for  such  purposes  and  under  such 
terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  such  lands  for  parkway  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  necesoary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  2632— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  A  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  POPULATION 
GROWTH  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
that  face  mankind  is  the  frightening 
growth  of  the  world's  population.  Unless 
more  is  done  to  improve  family  plan- 
ning and  population  control  programs, 
this  problem  will  explode  into  one  of 
the  most  critical  crises  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  rampant  increase  in  the  number 
of  human  beings  threatens  to  smother 
the  economic  growth  of  many  nations 
and  endangers  our  struggle  for  peace 
and  security. 

Because  of  these  and  other  pressing 
reasons,  I  introduce  today  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  in  1970  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Population  Growth 
and  Family  Planning. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  Conference 
which  will  be  composed  of  professional 
people  working  in  the  area  of  population 
growth  and  family  planning  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  representative  of  the 
general  public. 

In  addition,  a  sum  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  which  is  not  less  than 
$5,000  nor  more  than  $25,000  will  be  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  to  each  State  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  and  conducting  a 
State  conference  on  population  planning 
prior  to  the  White  House  Conference 
and  for  other  related  purposes. 

At  a  later  date,  I  will  have  further 
remarks  on  this  critical  issue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2632)  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  call  in  1970  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Population 
Growth  and  Family  Plarming,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fong,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.  203 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya» 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  203,  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  13,  1962.  with  re- 
spect to  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S.  740 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkman)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  740,  to  permanently  establish  the  In- 
ter-Agency Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  AfTairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2499 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  «Mr.  McIntyre)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE>,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  McGee)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2499  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest which  may  be  charged  by  federally 
supervised  banks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object^oii,  it  is  so  ordered. 

aSN.'VTE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     108 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Graved,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  108,  to  provide  for  a 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  relationship 
between  underground  nuclear  detona- 
tions and  seismic  disturbances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  INCOME  TAX 
SURCHARGE  AND  CERTAIN  EX- 
CISE TAXES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    74    AND    75 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  twc^mend- 
ments,  intended  to  be  propnjsed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12290  >  to  continue  the 
income  tax  surcharge  and  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  communication 
services  for  temporary  periods,  to  ter- 
minate the  investment  credit,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  low-income  allowance  for 
individuals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Fmance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX  IN  QUARTERLY 
INST  ALLIVLENTS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    76 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  tH.R.  9951'  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
in  quarterly  installments  during  each 
taxable  year:  to  make  status  of  employer 
depend  on  employment  during  preceding 
as  well  as  current  taxable  year;  to  ex- 
clude from  the  computation  of  the  excess 
the  balance  in  the  employment  security 
administration  account  as  of  the  close 
of  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972;  to  raise 


the  limitation  on  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  expenditure  out 
of  the  employment  security  administra- 
tion account  by  the  amoimts  so  excluded; 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACT  OF  1947— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    77 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2068)  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  trust  funds  to  provide 
employees,  their  families,  and  depend- 
ents with  scholarships  for  study  at  edu- 
cational institutions  or  the  establish- 
ment of  child-care  centers  for  preschool 
and  school-age  dependents  of  employees, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Floyd  Eugene  Carrier,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Rex  B.  Hawks. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  July  22,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 
nation, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  but  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  recess  not  extend  beyond 
12:30  p.m.  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:30  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Allen  in  the  chair >. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  257.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  Intimida- 
tion, coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a  person  of- 
ficiating at  or  attending  a  religious  service 
or  ceremony  In  a  church  In  the  District  of 
Columbia; 


HR.  4181.  An  act  to  amend  title  12,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limita- 
tion of  actions  for  actions  arising  out  of 
death  or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  un- 
safe Improvement  to  real  property; 

H.R.  4183.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  I>epartment  or  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tirement may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits; 

H.R.  4184.  An  act  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Plre  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  disability; 

H.R.  9548.  An  act  to  amend  section  15-503 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with  respect 
to  exemptions  from  attachment  and  certain 
other  process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  re- 
siding in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9549.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  In  the  District  of  Columbia, '  ap- 
proved May  23,  1918,  as  amended; 

H.R.  12677.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  to  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
Greater  Washington  the  former  synagogue 
of  the  Adas  Israel  Congregation  and  real 
property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Jewish  Historical 
Museum;  and 

H.R.  12720.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Washington  Inter- 
national School,  Inc. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore : 

HJl.  1828.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  James  P.  Wegener; 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  to  confer  U.  S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  PFC  Joseph  Anthony 
Snltko; 

H.R.  2224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
Jacinto  Antonio; 

H.R.  2536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesca  Adrlana  MlUonzl; 

H.R.  2890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rueben 
Rosen; 

H.R.  3167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ryszard 
Stanislaw  Obacz;  and 

Hit.  10060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LCpl. 
Peter  M.JJee  (2465662). 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  257.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  intimida- 
tion, coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a  person 
officiating  at  or  attending  a  religious  service 
or  ceremony  in  a  church  In  the  District  oX 
Coliunbia; 

H.R.  4181.  An  act  to  amend  title  12,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  a  limi- 
tation of  actions  for  actions  arising  out  of 
death  or  injury  caused  by  a  defective  or  un- 
safe Improvement  to  real  property; 

H.R.  4183.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
widow  of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  or  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  his  re- 
tirement may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits; 

H.R.  4184.  An  act  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are   retired   for  permanent   total   disability; 

H.R.  9548.  An  act  to  amend  section  15-503 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with  respect 
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to  exemptions  from  attachment  and  certain 
other  process  in  the  case  of  persons  not  re- 
siding in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9549.  An, act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
podiatry  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved May  23,  1918,  as  amended; 

H.R.  12677.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  to  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
Greater  Washington  the  former  synagogue 
of  the  Adas  Israel  Congregation  and  real 
property  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Jewish  Historical 
Museum;  and 

H.R.  12720.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  Washington  In- 
ternational School,  Inc. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire  ) . 


RUSSIAN  MILITARY  POWER  LIMIT- 
ED BY  ECONOMIC  WEAKNESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  I  am  about  to  deliver  is,  in  part, 
a  reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  As  we  all 
know,  he  is  an  able  member  pf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  is  an  out- 
standing expert  in  the  military  area.  In- 
deed. I  understand  that  he  was  offered 
the  post  of  Secretary-  of  Defense  in  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  notified  Senator 
Jackson  that  I  was  going  to  give  this 
speech.  I  told  him  personally  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday.  I  understand 
that  my  staff  has  called  him  and  has 
told  him  that  I  am  in  the  Chamber  now 
and  am  about  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
for  the  speech  he  delivered  on  July  9, 
last  Wednesday.  I  disagree  with  some 
of  his  conclusions.  But  I  think  he  was 
right  when  he  said  that  we  have  not 
been  debating  the  central  issue.  He  said: 

The  central  issue  which  you  have  to  de- 
cide first,  before  you  can  decide  what  kind 
of  military  budget  you  should  have  or  what 
kind  of  foreign  policy  you  should  have.  Is, 
What  kind  of  adversary  do  you  face,  and 
what  is  he  up  to? 

Senator  Jackson  also  said: 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  essential 
for  the  Congress  than  clear  thinking  about 
the  Soviet  Union. 

He  asked: 

How  can  we  reach  sound  judgments  on 
the  national  defense  budget  if  we  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  ad- 
versary? 

Of  course,  Senator  Jackson  is  right. 
But  unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  record  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
of  any  testimony  of  any  kind — expert  or 
amateur,  responsible  or  irresponsible — on 
the  Soviet  Union's  capability,  its  eco- 
nomic capacity  to  challenge  this  Nation 
militarily.  There  is  not  a  witness  who 
has  appeared  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  these  hearings  on 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  economically 
capable  of  doing. 

Senator  Jackson  has  helpfully  come 
to  the  floor  to  give  the  Senate  the  bene- 


"fit  of  his  own  opinion  of  what  we  face 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  a  remarkable 
man.  He  Is  competent  in  many  fields.  His 
advice  to  the  Senate  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion deserves  the  most  careful  and  re- 
spected attention,  because  he  is  compe- 
tent, and  even  more  so  because  he  is 
the  only  Senator  who  has  until  today 
chosen  to  address  himself  in  a  thought- 
ful, prepared  sp>eech  to  what  I  would 
agree  with  him  is  the  central  issue. 

NO    EXPERT    RECORD    ON    U.6.8.R.    IN    HEARINGS 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  Senator  Jack- 
son's speech  is  based  on  any  record — on 
the  up-to-date  advice  of  any  experts  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  his  committee  in 
formal  session — where  there  could  be 
consideration  and  cross-examination — 
if  this  speech  by  Senator  Jackson  is  the 
result  of  such  a  record,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  not  revealed  it.  I  have 
scrutinized  the  more  than  2,000  pages  of 
the  hearing  record  of  this  committee  and 
if  any  expert  on  the  basic  economic  ca- 
pability of  the  Soviet  Union  of  any  kind 
or  description  appeared  at  these  hear- 
ings, he  must  have  been  wearing  quite 
a  disguise. 

There  is  nothing  from  anyone  with 
any  qualifications  to  speak  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  economic  resources.  The  com- 
mittee has  given  us  no  record — none — 
on  what  Senator  Jackson  calls  the  cen- 
tral issue. 

JOINT     ECONOMIC     COMMITTEE     PROVIDES 
RECORD 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Economy  in 
Government  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  completed  hearings 
only  a  relatively  few  days  ago  on  the  ver>' 
central  issue  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  refers. 

Tliis  subcommittee  had  just  previously 
completed  3  weeks  of  intensive  review  of 
the  U.S.  military  budget  in  the  context 
of  overall  national  priorities.  In  the 
course  of  those  hearings,  it  was  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  the  actual  and 
potential  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  United  States  and,  indeed,  to  the 
world  is  the  central  fact  which  domi- 
nates our  military  planning. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  military  poten- 
tiality of  a  Soviet  eeonomy  that  is  half 
the  size  of  America's  has  a  central  bear- 
ing on  the  size  and  shape  of  our  own 
militar>'  budget.  Our  military  thinking, 
and  indeed  the  concern  of  all  Americans, 
with  respect  to  military  preparedness  is 
shaped  by  the  threat-— actual  and  po- 
tential— which  the  Soviet  Union  repre- 
sents to  this  Nation. 

Thus,  the  relevance  of  those  hearings 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  is 
beyond  question.  Just  as  the  subcommit- 
tee had  been  examining  the  ordering  of 
our  national  priorities  at  home,  we  then 
asked  our  experts  to  help  us  understand 
the  political.  s(x:ial  and  economic  proc- 
esses at  work  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  witnesses  were  specialists  who  gave 
us  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  source  and  po- 
litical forces  shaping  the  vital  decisions 
which  the  Russian  authorities  must 
make  in  allocating  the  resources  avail- 
able to  that  country. 

It  is  exactly  because  the  military  ca- 
pability of  the  Soviet  Union  is  indeed  the 


central  issue  In  determining  our  military 
budget  in  relation  to  our  other  priorities 
that  we  held  these  hearings. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the 
record  of  these  hearings  provides  a 
thoughtful,  balanced,  reasonably  objec- 
tive basis  for  evaluating  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. This  evaluation  comes  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  views  of  one  Senator,  but  on 
a  record  made  by  professionals. 

Here  are  the  witnesses  who  testified 
and  their  qualifications  to  speak  on  the 
nature  of  the  Russian  challenge: 

EXPERT     WITNESSES 

First.  Prof.  Merle  Fainsod  is  professor 
of  government  and  former  director, 
Russian  Research  Center,  Harvard.  In- 
cidentally, I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
at  Professor  Painsod's  feet  for  3  years 
when  I  was  at  graduate  school  at  Har- 
vard. He  is  as  fine  a  teacher  as  I  have 
known.  He  is  a  superb  teacher.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  classic  book  on  Soviet 
government,  "How  Russia  is  Ruled. " 

Second.  Prof.  Alex  Inkeles  is  professor 
of  sociology  at*Harvard.  He  has  been  a 
long-time  student  of  Soviet  social  sys- 
tem, for  Russian  Research  Center  and 
U.S.  Air  Force.  He  also  specializes  in 
public  opinion  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Third.  Dr.  Thomas  Wolfe— senior 
specialist  on  Soviet  military  in  RAND — 
is  a  former  Assistant  Air  Attache  in 
Moscow,  and  author  of  "Soviet  Strategy 
at  the  Crossroads." 

Fourth.  Prof.  Abram  Bergson  is  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  former  director, 
Russian  Research  Center,  Harvard.  He  is 
t.ie  architect  of  a  reconstructed  series 
of  Soviet  national  income  and  product 
for  RAND  and  USAF.  He  has  supervised 
more  doctorates  in  the  field  of  Soviet 
e-'onomics  than  any  other  professor  in 
t:ie  West. 

Fifth.  Prof.  Joseph  Berliner  is  profes- 
sor of  economics  and  chairman  of  eco- 
nomics department.  Brandeis;  he  was  the 
economic  member  of  Russian  emigre 
inter\'iew  project  in  early  1950s;  and  has 
.-.uecial  interests  in  Soviet  management, 
foreign  trade,  and  technology. 

Sixth.  Prof.  Holland  Hunter  is  profes- 
sor of  economics,  Haverford — one  of  the 
finer  small  higher  education  institutions 
in  the  country. 

His  special  interests  are  Soviet  trans- 
portation, including  passenger  cars, 
Swiet  planning  and  the  economic  effects 
of  arms  control. 

Seventh.  Prof.  William  Kintner  is 
dputy  director  of  the  Institute  of  For- 
eign Relations  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  former  army  colonel.  Dr. 
Kintner  recently  released  jiublications 
on  strategic  Soviet  development  which 
stressed  the  growing  danger  of  Soviet 
strategic  superiority. 

Eighth.  David  E.  Mark  is  currently 
serving  as  Deputy  Director  for  Research, 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  ai.d  Research.  De- 
I^artment  of  State.  He  has  had  long 
record  of  ser\-ice  to  his  government: 
rolitical  adviser  to  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
KDrea;  member  of  U.S.  mission  in  Berlin; 
first  secretary  to  our  embassy  in  Moscow; 
director  of  Office  of  West  European  Re- 
search and  Analysis.  State  Department. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Cessation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Test  Problem.9  and  Results  of 
Negotiations  to  Date — 1965." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  these  eight  wit- 
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nesses  are  certainly  among  the  best  In- 
fonned  experts  in  America  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  in  most  cases  devoted 
much  of  their  professional  lives  to  study- 
ing the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  views  on  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  challenged  and  tested. 

Their  perception  and  understanding 
has  been  widely  acknowledged. 

And  they  represent  a  reasonably  bal- 
anced diversity  of  opinion  on  U.S.S.R. 
economic  and  military  strength. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  central 
importance  of  these  hearings  to  this  de- 
bate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
substantial  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
of  a  number  of  these  expert  witnesses  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

LEADERSHIP  ATTITUM  UNSTABLE,  CTNPREDICTABLK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  helpful  to  some  Senators  to  consider 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  men  who  are 
running  the  show  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  who  among  the 
leaders  stresses  a  military  buildup  as  the 
dominanl'priority  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  and  to  know  who 
stresses  greater  agricultural  investment 
on  greater  long-range  investment  in 
basic  capital  facilities,  or  who  is  the 
champion  of  providing  more  consumer 
goods. 

But  it  is  hard  to  come  to  any  useful 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of 
analysis,  for  many  reasons.  First,  most 
of  these  leaders  are  unpredictable.  Sec- 
ond, effective  leadership  shifts  swiftly 
and  drastically  and  at  times  with  little 
or  no  warning  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  even  if  these  were  stable 
and  secure  men  -vlth  an  established  sys- 
tem of  authority,  technological  or  for- 
eign policy  changes,  death,  or  disability 
could  change  their  posture  suddenly  and 
dramatically. 

So  I  suggest  that  juggling  the  names 
and  histories  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
will  tell  us  very  little  about  what  we  have 
to  do  to  be  prepared  to  defend  this  Nation 
against  our  principal  potential  adver- 
sary. 

What  we  need  Is  not  speculation  about 
personalities  and  attitudes,  but  an  under- 
standing of  the  capability  of  Russia. 
What  can  the  leaders  do?  What  is  po- 
tential military  capacity,  given  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  them  and  the  re- 
sources they  have  available  to  meet  those 
problems'!' 

What  do  the  Soviet  leaders  have  to 
work  with?  What  are  they  up  against? 

SOVIET  ECONOMIC  WEAKNESS 

The  first  big  fact  to  recognize  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  perhaps  10  percent 
more  people  than  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  only  one-half  the  economic  pro- 
duction. I  repeat,  it  has  only  one-half — 
think  of  it.  one-half— the  production  of 
this  counti-y. 

Russians  are  not  10  feet  tall.  From  an 
economic  standpoint,  if  Americans  are  6 
feet,  Russians  are  Literally  3 -foot  pyg- 
mies compared  to  Americans. 

Russia  is  constrained,  for  example,  to 
devote  seven  times  as  large  a  proportion 
of  its  population  to  agriculture — to  farm- 
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Ing — than  this  counrty.  and  yet  it  pro- 
duces about  20  percent  less  food.  This 
single  factor — agricultural  inefficiency — 
chews  up  so  much  Soviet  manpower  that 
it  greatly  retards  Soviet  economic  effort 
elsewhere. 

MILITAST    BUDGET    COMPARISON 

The  total  amount  that  Russia  de- 
votes to  defense  is  estimated  in  rubles 
at  around  20  billion  which  converts  in 
dollars  to  about  $22  billion. 

But  I  hasten  to  add,  this  is  not  a  fair 
comparison  because  prices  and  wages  are 
not  comparable  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  this  country.  The  amount  actually 
devoted  to  the  military  is  estimated  to 
vary  on  a  full  equivalent  basis — making 
allowance  for  price  and  wage  dilTer- 
ences — from  about  $40  billion  to  $50 
bUlion. 

The  most  reliable  estimate  from  the 
London  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
places  the  U.S.S.R.  military  budget  at 
less  than  $40  billion,  or  about  half  of 
that  of  the  United  States. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  substantially  less  than 
the  United  States  expends  militarily. 

With  its  difficulties  on  its  long  China 
border  and  its  practice  of  intervention 
with  its  satellites,  Russia  obviously  needs 
manpower  in  its  military  force.  Even  still, 
that  Russian  military  manpower  is  esti- 
mated at  3  million— about  half  a  million 
less  than  the  United  States  has. 

Unquestionably,  the  Soviet  Union,  If 
directly  attacked  or  invaded,  could  mo- 
bilize and  sustain  for  some  time  an 
immense  military  capability. 

MILITAIIY    CAPABtLITT    UNDER    PRESENT    CIRCUM- 
STANCES 

But  is  this  the  question?  Or  is  the 
question  what  kind  of  capability  can  the 
Soviet  Union  put  together  in  the  context 
of  a  cold  war  over  a  period  of  years — or 
decades? 

This  context  is  quite  dlflferent.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  discovered  that  indus- 
trial efficiency  and  motivation  over  the 
years  depends  importantly  on  economic 
reward.  The  Soviet  worker  whose  efforts 
are  not  rewarded  with  Improved  consiun- 
er  goods — food,  housing,  and  so  forth- 
like  any  other  human  being  loses  his 
drive,  his  willingness  to  work  hard,  to 
contribute. 

The  partial  shift  of  resources  to  con- 
sumer goods  in  some  recent  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  motivated  not  because 
feeding  and  housing  people  better  was 
the  prime  national  goal,  but  because  a 
better  fed,  better  housed  people  were 
more  productive.  Industrial  efficiency 
benefited.  The  country  increased  its  eco- 
nomic growth  and  therefore  its  military 
potential  more  swiftly— not  less  swiftly 
by  putting  more  into  consumer  goods — 
even  if  that  meant  less  temporarily  into 
the  military.  If  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  is  now  reduced  so  that  more 
resources  can  be  poured  into  military 
hardware,  productive  efficiency  will  again 
decline — and  I  think  surely  and  certainly. 
Let  me  quote  Professor  Fainsod  in  this 
regard.  He  says: 

Even  at  the  base  of  the  Soviet  social  pyra- 
mid rank  and  file,  peasants  and  workers  are 
now  in  a  position  to  exert  greater  Influence 
on  the  course  of  eUte  decision-making.  When 
coUectlve  or  state  farm  workers  respond  to 
Inadequate  Incentives  by  listless  performance 


In  the  public  sector,  by  transferring  their 
energies  to  private  plots,  or  by  abandoning 
their  Jobs  to  seek  better  paid  work  in  the 
Industrial  centers,  they  In  effect  bargain  to 
Improve  their  position.  They  vote  with  their 
feet,  In  the  absence  of  large-scale  terror, 
there  Is  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  be 
driven.  If  more  production  is  to  be  extracted 
from  them,  Improved  Incentives  have  to  be 
provided.  The  state  and  party  functionaries 
responsible  for  Increasing  agricultural  output 
find  themselves  forced  to  plead  the  case  of 
their  peasant  clients.  In  a  perhaps  perverted 
form,  what  takes  place  Is  a  form  of  Indirect 
representation. 

During  the  hearings,  I  asked  Profes- 
sor Fainsod  the  following  question: 

Do  y-ou  see  any  signs  that  this  pressure 
for  domestic  commitment  is  growing,  or  can 
the  leadership  continue  Indefinitely  to  be 
subjected  to  military  demands? 

Professor  Fainsod 's  answer  was  thus: 
I  think  there  are  limits.  If  the  leader- 
ship Is  prepared  to  turn  to  the  kind  of  pat- 
terns that  Stalin  used,  I  am  sure  that  it  can 
put  a  much  greater  squeeze  on  the  people 
in  terms  of  standards  of  living  sacrifices.  But 
I  think  In  the  present  state  of  development 
of  the  Soviet  economy  this  kind  of  pressure 
has  become  counterproductive,  that  essen- 
tially the  case  for  using  economic  incentives 
rather  than  mass  terror  is  a  kind  of  produc- 
tive case.  If  of  course  the  leadership  feels 
itself  in  very  great  danger.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  not  hesitate  to  u..e  very  re- 
pressive means.  But  if  it  sees  its  future  In 
terms  of  increases  in  productive  or  increases 
In  production  against,  whether  It  be  on  the 
military  or  non-rnllitary  side,  it  seems  to  me 
it  must  and  has  turned  incr^^ingly  tovra.rd 
the  use  of  incentives  as  a  wsy  of  evoking 
contributions  to  productivity. 

So  that  In  this  sense  the  groups  of  which 
I  spoke,  and  even  just  ordinary  workers,  or- 
dinary farmers,  are  in  a  position  to  affect 
priorities  to  a  degree  which  thev  weren't 
able  to  effect  them  before. 

The  appeal  of  industrial  Investment  is 
even  clearer.  Our  witnesses  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  continued  economic 
growth  of  Russia  at  past  rates  will  re- 
quire an  increasing  allocation  of  Soviet 
resources  Into  Investment. 

If  resources  are  taken  from  industrial 
investment  for  the  miUtary,  the  Soviet 
economy  will  suffer  and  quickly.  It  will 
slow  its  growth  and  within  a  very  few 
years  its  capacity  to  provide  military 
hardware  and  support  will  suffer. 

I  should  like  to  quote  just  briefly  from 
Professor  Abram  Bergson,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  is  probably  the  out- 
standing economic  expert  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  says : 

Savlet  growth  for  long  has  been  notably 
expensive  In  terms  of  tlje  additional  capital 
that  It  has  required.  Even  in  the  'fifties,  rapid 
growth  of  output  could  be  achieved  only 
through  decidedly  more  rapid  growth  of  capi- 
tal, and  more  recently  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  two  trends  has  become  stUl  more 
marked.  Over  the  ten-year  period  1960-60, 
the  stock  of  Soviet  capital  per  unit  of  output 
grew  22  percent.  By  1966,  or  In  the  Interval 
half  as  long,  it  had  grown  another  14  per- 
cent. A  corollary  Is  that  In  order  to  assure 
continued  expansion  of  output,  the  govern- 
ment must  plow  back  an  ever  larger  share  of 
that  output  In  new  Investment.  This  is  neces- 
sary merely  to  maintain  the  tempo  of  growth 
of  output,  never  mind  to  raise  it. 

AGRICULTURE    NEEDS    SERIOUS 

Most  conspicuously  of  all,  the  Soviets 
must  pour  more  of  their  resources  into 
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agriculture.  Here  is  the  real  economic 
Achilles  heel  of  Russia  compared  to 
America.  The  only  way  the  Immense 
manpower  commitment  to  farming  In 
the  Soviet  Union  can  be  eftsed  Is  to  push 
more  resources  into  fertilizer,  irrigation, 
and  agricultural  implements. 

Failure  to  make  this  allocation  of  re- 
sources means  a  continuing,  dragging 
handicap  with  tens  of  millions  of  pro- 
ductive workers  toiling  in  the  fields  who 
could  be  building  a  stronger  Soviet  econ- 
omy and  an  improved  Soviet  military 
force. 

So  whether  the  Soviet  masters  are  or 
are  not  becoming  more  Stalinist,  whether 
they  engage  in  more  or  less  repression, 
whether  they  lock  up  or  miarder  more 
or  less  of  their  dissident  intellectuals  does 
not  really  determine  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary potential. 

Whether  a  Stalin  on  the  one  hand  or 
a  Khrushchev  on  the  other  is  leading 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  leader  still  has  the 
terrible  predicament  of  challenging  a 
military  force  in  the  United  States  that 
is  supported  by  an  economy  twice  as 
productive  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
therefore  has  twice  the  military  poten- 
tial. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  more  Senators  are  not  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon  to 
hear  what  in  my  opinion  could  be  at  least 
as  important  as  any  address  delivered 
in  the  Senate  during  this  session. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  pointed  out,  the  central  issue  is,  be- 
fore we  can  decide  what  kind  of  mili- 
tary budget  we  should  have  or  what 
kind  of  foreign  policy  we  should  have, 
is  what  kind  of  adversary  do  we  f  £w;e  and 
what  he  is  up  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  with  respect 
the  magnificent  job  done  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  military  budget  he  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  information  in 
the  early  fifties  as  to  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  bombers  being  built  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  information  turned 
out  to  be  wrong.  But  it  resulted  in  a  great 
many  billions  of  our  dollars  being  spent, 
as  it  turned  out,  unnecessarily. 

Later,  we  had  what  was  called  the  mis- 
sile gap.  I  have  written  one  article  on 
that  subject.  It  was  created  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  destroyed 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
within  a  period  of  21  months. 

The  number  of  ICBM's  on  launching 
pads  estimated  by  top  intelligence  was 
reduced,  in  four  separate  reductions,  96.5 
percent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  before  the 
Senate  a  new  discussion  as  to  various 
weapons  systems..  The  military  budget  is 
being  analyzed  this  year  as  all  other 
budgets  are  being  analyzed;  and  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  this  goes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
When  we  had  the  witnesses  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  we  picked 


four  proponents  and  four  opponents.  The 
four  proponents,  as  the  record  will  show, 
spent  much,  if  not  most,  of  their  time 
emphasizing  the  grave  danger  this  coun- 
try faces  because  of  the  determination 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  destroy  the  United 
States.  The  four  opponents  spent  nearly 
all  of  their  time  explaining,  first,  why 
they  did  not  think  the  system  would 
work;  and,  second,  even  if  it  did^work,  it 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  knock  out  the 
radar;  and,  third,  even  If  the  radar 
worked,  a  relatively  small  Additional 
production  of  Soviet  missiles  Vould  to- 
tally nullify  billions  of  dollars  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  being  asked  to  put  up 
on  the  same  basis — fear — fear  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  believe  this 
talk  is  so  important.  The  distingxxlshed 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin — and  I 
say  this  without  fear  of  refutation,  as  is 
evidenced  by  this  talk — has  spent  more 
time  and  effort  to  analyze  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  For  that  he  de- 
serv'es  our  gratitude:  because  if  these 
weapons  systems,  costing  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars,  must  continue,  we  know  they 
will  be  voted  for  only  through  fear  of  the 
Soviet  Union — that  has  been  made  clear. 
Second,  if  they  are  voted  for,  there  will 
not  be  enough  money  to  consider  other 
matters  which  many  of  us  believe  are  also 
important  to  aai  national  security  and 
well-being;  the  condition  on  the  rural 
farms  of  America  today,  the  family 
farms;  the  conditions  in  the  cities;  the 
question  of  water  and  air  pollution,  and, 
perhaps  above  all,  the  whole  question  of 
education. 

How  many  Americans  realize  that 
just  $44  is  being  requested  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  every  child  and  youth 
of  primary  and  secondary  school  age, 
up  to  college:  whereas  $21,600  is  being 
requested  for  every  enemy  tn  South  Viet- 
nam in  ammunition  alone?  How  many 
Missourians  realize  that  the  Vietnam  war 
is  costing  every  Missourlan  $18  a  day, 
whereas,  although  floods  have  created 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  loss 
in  my  State,  the  amount  per  day  being 
spent  on  flood  control  is  4  cents  per 
Missourian;  $18  a  day  versus  4  cents  a 
day. 

Mr.  President,  either  these  statements 
made  this  afternoon  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  this  floor 
are  true  or  they  are  not  true.  If  they 
are  not  true,  somebody  should  take  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  explain  why. 
If  they  are  true,  we  should.  Indeed,  take 
an  even  more  serious  look  at  bUlions  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  now  being  expended  cm  the  basis 
of  a  danger  which,  if  Senator  PROxuraE 
is  right,  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  some 
would  believe.  I  say  this  as  one  totally 
dedicated  to  a  completely  adequate  na- 
tional defense  posture  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  already  late  for 
a  delegation  meeting,  but  cannot  leave 
without  congratulating  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  what 
we  in  the  Senate  have  really  become  used 
to  from  him — another  job  well  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  from  the  bottom  of  my 


heart.  There  Is  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  would  rather  have  support  me  on  any 
issue,  and  I  think  we  all  know  that  on 
this  issue  he  is  an  expert.  He  has  a 
remarkable  background  in  defense. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  certainly 
recognizes  the  overw'helming  importance 
of  having  a  secure  nation  and  that  it 
depends  on  a  strong  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  well 
aware  that  a  strong  nation  militarily 
also  depends  on  a  strong  and  souna 
economy  and  that  we  must  make  the 
hard,  tough,  sometimes  unp>opular  poli- 
tical decisions  if  we  are  going  to  keep  the 
kind  of  strong  military  force  we  believe 
in.  I  think  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  been  stressing  will  give  us 
a  stronger  military  force _^in  the  long 
run  and,  as  a  matter  of  facTTin  the  short 
run, too. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  what  we  in  the  Senate 
and  the  coimtry  must  face  up  to  today  Is 
the  question  of  what  is  a  definition  of 
true  security? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  exactly  right. 
We  have  neglected  this.  We  have  just 
assumed  that  if  we  pour  money  into 
hardware,  we  are  going  to  get  more 
security.  The  fact  is,  as  I  indicate  at  the 
close  of  my  speech,  whether  it  is  Russia 
or  the  United  States,  this  can  be  the  most 
serious  kind  of  military  blunder. 

The  skill,  the  training,  and  the  ability 
of  our  people  is  the  greatest  resource.  If 
we  neglect  education  in  order  to  build 
weapons  systems  that  are  of  marginal,  if 
any,  use,  we  are  weakening  our  country, 
not  strengthening  it.  We  are  enfeebling 
our  true  .security. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  prepared 
statement  now  being  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  very  gifted 
insights  into  the  key  question  of  the 
Soviet  intention  vis-a-vis  the  imagined 
or  real  U.S.  military  efforts.  I  think  it  Is 
a  point  that  is  exceedingly  well  taken.  It 
is  not  just,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin points  out.  what  the  Soviet  leaders 
say  they  are  going  to  do;  it  is  far  more 
important,  as  the  Senator  puts  it.  to  ask, 
"What  can  they  do?"  Just  as  it  is  true  in 
our  country  or  any  other  country,  it  is 
true  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  range  of 
possibilities  is  limited  by  the  economic 
capacity  to  achieve  them.  The  search- 
ing hearings  conducted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  have 
helped  to  bring  forth  the  facts  that  bear 
directly  on  this  issue. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator,  one  of 
the  key  facts  is  that  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  only  one- 
half  of  our  own. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  To  put  it  differently, 
every  dollar  of  its  currency  that  the  So- 
viet Union  spends  on  its  military  effort 
costs  it  twice  as  much,  relatively,  as  the 
dollar  the  United  States  spends. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  also  note  some  other 
distortions  in  the  Soviet  economy  that 
are  particularly  serious,  notably  the  agri- 
culture problem.  I  see  in  the  Chamber 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  searching,  thorough,  on- 
the-scene  view  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
As  I  understand,  the  statistics  indicate 
that  seven  times  as  many  people  are  de- 
voted to  producing  agricultural  products 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  are  engaged  in  this 
activity  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Our  agricultural 
economy  is  so  much  more  efficient  that 
although  the  Soviets  have  to  use  seven 
times  as  many  people  in  their  fanning 
and  agriculture,  they  produce  20  percent 
less  food  than  we  produce.  This  has  obvi- 
ous overall  economic  and  military  impli- 
cations. What  happens  is  that  agriculture 
chews  up  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  work  force  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
produce  the  essential  food  that  it  cannot 
be  producing  the  weapons  of  war  and 
cannot  be  in  the  armed  services. 

The  reason  I  make  the  point  is  that 
Russia  recognizes  this  and  recognizes 
that  while  she  may  achieve  superiority 
in  some  military  areas  between  now  and 
1975,  she  will  cripple  her  agriculture  in- 
vestment and  enfeeble  her  incentives.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  Russia  can  do  that, 
even  if  she  tries.  If  she  does.  I  cannot 
believe  that  our  intelligence  is  so  feeble 
that  we  will  not  know  what  she  is  doing. 
We  can  match  Russia  weapon  for  weapon 
and  beat  her.  We  can  if  necessary  sur- 
pass her.  for  that  matter,  with  our 
economy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Did  the  hearings  held 
by  the  joint  committee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  chairman,  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  average  Soviet 
citizen's  desires  for  an  expanded  and  im- 
proved availability  of  consumer  goods?  Is 
not  that  factor  becoming  serious  and 
imperative? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  most 
people  give  is:  "What  difference  does  it 
make?  After  all,  Stalin,  Brezhnev,  or 
whoever  happens  to  be  in  charge  can  cut 
down  the  consumer  demand  ruthlessly." 
However,  as  Professor  Fainsod  points  out 
to  the  contrary,  there  really  are  signifi- 
cant limitations,  because  as  dictators  in 
the  Kremlin  do  this  they  reduce  the 
incentive,  the  productivity,  and  they 
sharply  reduce  their  workei-s'  willingness 
to  work  and  their  ability  to  work.  This  is 
the  reason  the  Soviet  Union  increased 
consumer  consumption.  E\erything  we 
know  about  the  Soviet  Union  indicates 
that  they  may  be  motivated  by  many 
forces  but  the  dominant  force  is  power. 
The  leaders  want  power  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  not  assume  they  are  idealistic 
humanists.  If  one  makes  the  assumption 
they  want  to  increase  productivity,  to  do 
that  they  must  increase  consumer  goods. 
This  is  a  fairly  harsh  judgment  on  them 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  If  one 
takes  the  harsh  line  they  cannot  starve 
the  human  sector  without  reducing 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  When  I  visited  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  a 
year  ago,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
In  each  of  the  Eastern  European  coun- 


tries the  state-controlled  economies  were 
all  hardpressed  by  the  growing  demand 
of  consiuners  for  a  greater  share  of  the 
gross  national  product.  They  had  been 
denied  consumer  goods  for  over  one  gen- 
eration in  the  name  of  increased  mili- 
tary buildups  and  investment  In  indus- 
trial goods;  and  increasingly  they  were 
demanding  a  greater  share  for  them- 
selves, such  as  housing,  clothing,  and  a 
greater  number  of  automobiles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through- 
out Eastern  Europe  and  possibly  in  the 
Soviet  Union  there  is  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment in  Fiat  automobiles  and  other 
automobiles  because  the  consumers  are 
demanding  them.  This  is  going  to  take  a 
larger  share  of  their  capacity,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Cranston  assumed 
the  chair.  > 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  other  day  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Supreme  Soviet,  expressed  a 
desire  for  improved  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  totally 
selfish  reasons  for  that  interest.  We 
know  about  their  problems  on  the 
Chinese  border  and  we  know  of  their 
economic  problems.  Would  it  not  seem 
wise  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
us  to  take  up  this  offer,  not  that  we 
would  do  it  foolishly  or  romantically,  but 
that  we  find  out  how  serious  they  are 
about  arms  limitations  and  what  kind  of 
an  enforceable  agreement  we  might 
reach  to  prevent  the  latest  escalation? 
We  could  test  it  out.  Does  that  not  make 
sense  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does  make  sense 
because  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  reasons  the  Senator 
has  stated,  and  we  all  know  what  the 
benefits  would  be  to  us.  We  could  get  in- 
flation under  control,  ease  the  tax  bur- 
den and  get  to  work  on  our  poverty  and 
education  problems.  All  these  things  de- 
pend on  some  kind  of  a  working  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union:  but  the 
pressure  is  on  them  because  they  have  a 
smaller  economy.  At  the  same  time  I 
stress,  as  I  am  sure-  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would,  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
any  kind  of  negotiations  of  agreements  in 
good  faith.  We  have  to  rely  on  something 
that  can  be  enforced  by  unilateral  in- 
spection so  we  know  the  agreement  is 
being  kept. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  At  this  point  in  his- 
tory most  of  the  items  we  would  seek 
to  agree  upon  could  be  observed  by  air 
surveillance.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

T*f*Ct 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  remarkable  contribution  to- 
day and  one  that  was  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  close  by 
quoting  from  Professor  Abram  Bergson. 
who  is  probably  the  outstanding  expert 
on  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
said: 

Now,  Senator,  I  want  to  repeat,  I  do  feel 
that  the  alternative  claims  are  becoming 
more  onerous  rather  than  less  onerous,  the 
claims  that  are  competing  with  the  mlUtary 
claim.  The  Soviet  government  cannot  Ignore 
them  Under  Stalin  It  did  ignore  consump- 
tion to  an  extraordinary  degree,  probably 
unparalleled  In  the  history  of  Industrializa- 


tion of  major  economies.  I  sometilmee  feel 
that  in  this  area  the  present  government  Is 
suffering  partly  from  Stalin's  success.  It  hap- 
pens that  he  was  so  successful  In  limiting 
consumption  that  he  left  very  Uttle  oppor- 
tunity for  his  followers  to  limit  It  more,  and 
on  the  contrary  they  have  found,  for  reasons 
of  maintaining  morale  and  Incentives,  and 
for  reasons  of  political  expediency  generally, 
they  have  found  that  they  have  to  do  more 
for  consumers  rather  than  less. 

Well  this  Is  limiting  what  Is  available  for 
other  uses.  And  I  repeat.  Investment  pos- 
sesses a  growing  claim.  In  my  judgment  the 
Soviet  government  cannot  Ignore  these 
claims.  And  this  tends  to  limit  what  they 
can  do.  the  kind  of  defense  budget  they  can 
project  to  support  one  or  another  foreign 
policy.  I  think  of  this  as  a  quite  significant 
constraint.  You  can't  rule  out  extremes,  but 
nevertheless  reaUstlcally  I  do  feel  that  any 
talk  of  a  larger  effort  which  would  enable 
the  Russians  to  go  much  beyond  the  United 
States  effort  overall  Is  not  very  realistic. 

ALL-OUT   RUSSIAN    MILrTART    EFFORT   WOULD^ 
CRIPPLE    ECONOMY 

Mr.  President,  if  Russia  chooses  to  go 
all  out  in  the  next  10  years  in  building 
the  biggest  and  most  threatening  navy, 
air  force,  missile  force  of  which  it  is 
capable  by  1975,  giving  short  shrift  to 
consumer  goods  or  industrial  investment 
or  agriculture  in  the  process — if  it  does 
this — this  Nation  can  easily  match  that 
Soviet  military  concentration  and  the 
Soviet  leaders  know  that.  They  may  be 
incompetent.  They  may  be  super  hawks. 
They  may  have  bad  judgment.  But  they 
do  know  a  lot  about  this  open  society  of 
ours  even  if  they  just  read  our  news- 
papers. 

And  they  know  that  whatever  they  do, 
we  can  double  and  we  can  do  it  without 
even  breathing  hard. 

So  what  do  they  have  by  1975  if  they 
throw  all  of  their  resources  into  the 
military?  They  will  then  have  a  far  weak- 
er economy:  a  Russian  worker  poorly 
motivated  and  maybe  dangerously  alien- 
ated, an  industry  that  has  fallen  even 
farther  behind  the  West  in  capital  equip- 
ment, and  an  agriculture  that  continues 
to  absorb  nearly  a  quarter  of  their  entire 
productive  manpower. 

And  meanwhile  we  can,  as  they  know, 
double  whatever  they  do — plane  for 
plane,  missile  for  missile,  rifle  for  rifle. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  adds  up  to  several  things: 

First.  Regardless  of  who  is  in  charge 
in  the  Kremlin,  the  prospect  of  a  Russian 
breakneck  race  to  beat  us  by  developing 
superior  military  hardware  in  the  next 
5  or  10  years  is  very  unlikely.  If  it  de- 
velops, we  can  meet  it  and  beat  it. 

Second.  The  Russians  have  every  rea- 
son to  want  to  enter  into  an  arms  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota 
brought  out  so  well.  While  such  an  agree- 
ment based  on  imilateral  inspection 
would  not  give  the  Soviet  Union  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States,  it  would 
provide  a  chance  to  build  its  consumer 
soods,  its  industrial  plants,  its  agricul- 
ture in  a  balanced  way  that  would  sive  it 
far  greater  overall  strength — including 
poteiHial  military  strength  than  it  now 
has— within  the  next  5  or  10  years. 

Third.  Such  an  agreement  would  help 
the  Soviet  Union  in  every  area  where 
they  have  serious  problems.  It  would  per- 
mit them  to  continue  their  superiority 
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over  the  Chinese.  That  superiority  could 
deteriorate  if  the  nonmilitary  sectors 
were  to  be  starved  for  a  number  of  years. 

Russia  could  strengthen  its  position 
with  satellite  countries  whether  this 
meant  the  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine  of 
interference  to  keep  Soviet  stooges  in 
power,  as  applied  in  Czechoslovakia,  or 
whether  it  simply  meant  potential  mili- 
tary superiority  that  would  be  feared  and 
followed.  Obviously,  an  economic  dete- 
rioration could  enfeeble  that  domination 
and  probably  force  more  Czechoslovakias 
on  Russia. 

Russian  leaders  could  strengthen  their 
domestic  position  as  consumer  goods,  in- 
dustries, and  agriculture  improved. 

I  should  like  to  quote  again  from  Dr. 
Bergson's  testimony: 

In  sum,  the  Soviet  government  has  been 
seeking  to  support  a  military  establishment 
of  the  first-class  with  an  economy  that  by 
U.S.  standards  has  been  of  the  second  class. 
This  Is  a  difficult  feat,  and  It  Is  apt  to  be- 
come more  difficult  In  the  future,  as  the 
competing  claims  of  capital  Investment  and 
consumption  become  more  demanding.  Still 
the  government  has  found  the  necessary 
means  so  far,  and  It  should  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  It  may  well  be  led  to 
scrutinize  marginal  requirements  for  addi- 
tional military  outlays  more  closely  than 
hitherto.  It  also  goes  without  saying  that  for 
the  USSR  there  has  always  been  an  economic 
case  to  Join  In  arms  control  and  disarmament 
measures.  That  should  certainly  still  be  so  In 
the  future. 

Then,  as  Prof.  Joseph  Berliner  of 
Brandeis  University  stated : 

Military  and  space  expenditures  in  the 
USSR,  as  in  the  United  States,  employ  re- 
sources that  are  deflected  from  other  highly 
pressing  national  needs.  One  class  of  such 
needs  Is  the  long-postponed  rise  in  the  living 
levels  of  the  population,  particularly  In  the 
areas  of  agriculture  and  housing.  The  other 
high-priority  goal  Is  the  need  to  advance 
the  long-term  objective  of  gaining  economic 
parity  vrtth  the  major  capitalist  countries, 
which  requires  heavy  expenditures  on  in- 
vestment. The  urgency  of  these  needs  Is  not 
such  that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  neglect 
the  nation's  defense  requirements  in  order 
to  meet  them.  Nor  Is  it  such  as  to  overcome 
the  pressures  to  expand  their  strategic,  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  in  support  of  their 
longer-run  foreign  policy  objectives.  These 
pressures  are  likely  to  be  dominating  as  long 
as  the  USSR  maintains  military  inferiority 
to  the  United  States,  both  in  general  and 
m  areas  of  particular  strategic  interest  like 
the  Mediterranean.  But  It  does  mean  that 
the  Soviet  leaders — perhaps  one  should  say 
some  Soviet  civilian  leaders — may  be  ex- 
pected to  view  with  great  alarm  the  prospect 
of  future  large  Increases  of  military  and 
space  expenditures  for  such  reasons  as  the 
defense  of  the  Chinese  border,  or  war  In 
the  Middle  East,  or  a  major  new  escalation 
in  nuclear  weaponry. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  desperate  for  any  form  of  arms  control 
agreement.  One  can  say,  however,  that  be- 
cause of  their  pressing  national  needs  the 
Soviet  leaders  may  be  expected  to  be  seri- 
ously Interested  in  the  prospect  of  a  satis- 
factory arms  control   agreement. 

NEED    U.S.    MILITARy    STRENGTH 

Now  Mr.  President,  none  of  this  is  to 
argue  that  the  United  States  should  not 
maintain  sufficient  military  strength.  We 
can  do  so  and,  of  course,  we  must  do  so. 
But  if  we  take  a  calm  and  clear  look 
at  what  we  are  up  against  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  maintain 
that   sufBciency   without   insisting   that 


whatever  the  Soviet  Union  does  mili- 
tarily we  must  do  more  in  that  particular 
respect. 

We  have  three  times  as  many  long- 
range  bombers  as  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  15  attack  aircraft  carriers,  each 
carrj'ing  scores  of  attack  aircraft,  and 
surrounded  by  an  armada  of  support 
vessels.  We  invest  in  any  new  sea-fortress 
complexes  of  this  kind  more  than  $1.7 
billion  each,  and,  as  I  say,  we  have  15 
of  them.  How  many  does  the  Soviet 
Union  have?  None.  Not  one. 

They  have  some  things  we  do  not  have. 
They  have  anti-ballistic-missile  systems. 
We  do  not.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
we  can  get  through  their  ABM's  without 
difHculty. 

We  have  far  more  missiles  but  they 
have  greater  megatonnage  in  their  mis- 
siles. This  simply  means  we  can  destroy 
them.  They  can  destroy  us. 

U.S.   SECURITY,  TOO,   CAN   BE   HURT   BY    MILITARY 
OVEREMPHASIS 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  should  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  us.  Our  economic  options 
are  far  broader  for  the  United  States 
than  those  facing  the  Soviet  Union, 

The  United  States  does  have  some 
economic  leeway.  It  can,  if  necessary, 
continue  to  invest  $80  billion  a  year  in 
the  militarj' — even  after  Vietnam — with- 
out a  sudden  or  sharp  deterioration  in 
our  marvelous  economic  system. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake — there 
would  be  some  definite  and  serious  eco- 
nomic attrition  for  such  a  decision  on 
our  part. 

I  intend  to  address  this  subject  before 
the  Senate  at  a  later  date.  But  the  wit- 
nesses before  our  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  testifying  on  the  militarj- 
budget  and  the  Nation's  priorities  did 
convince  this  Senator  that  the  United 
States,  too — in  the  long  run — will  have 
a  stronger  country — militarily  as  well  as 
socially — if  we  not  only  reduce  the  pres- 
ent high  level  of  waste  in  our  military 
spending,  but  also  eliminate  our  invest- 
ment in  some  of  the  marginal  but  enor- 
mously expensive  weapons  systems  that 
contribute  little  to  our  national  security. 
Such  a  decision  would  free  resources  to 
slow  inflation  and  provide  a  stronger  so- 
ciety as  well  as  a  sounder  economy. 

Just  as  the  Russians  could  enfeeble 
themselves  militarily  by  denying  re- 
sources to  investment  in  industry  and 
agriculture  in  order  to  secure  a  tempo- 
rary military  hardware  buildup,  so  we 
could  reduce  our  military — I  repeat,  our 
military — potential  by  neglecting  educa- 
tion in  order  to  build  highly  questionable 
weapons  systems. 

Exhibit  1 

Testimony  Before  the  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment  Subcommittee   of  the   Joint   Eco- 
nomic Committee 
excerpt,  testimony  of  merle  fainsod 

Even  at  the  base  of  the  Soviet  social 
pyramid  rank  and  file,  peasants  and  workers 
are  now  In  a  position  to  exert  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  elite  decision-mak- 
ing. When  collective  or  state  farm  workers 
respond  to  Inadequate  Incentives  by  listless 
performance  In  the  public  sector,  by  trans- 
ferring their  energies  to  private  plots,  or  by 
abandoning  their  Jobs  to  seek  better  paid 
work  in  the  Industrial  centers,  they  in  effect 
bargain  to  Improve  their  position.  They  vote 
with  their  feet,  in  the  absence  of  large-scaJe 


terror,  tliere  Is  a  point  beyond  which  they 
cannot  be  driven.  If  more  production  Is  to 
be  extracted  from  them,  improved  incentives 
have  to  be  provided.  The  state  and  party 
functionaries  responsible  for  Increasing  agri- 
cultural output  find  themselves  forced  to 
plead  the  case  of  their  peasant  clients.  In  a 
perhaps  perverted  form,  what  takes  place  is 
a  form  of  Indirect  representation. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  under  heavy  pressure 
to  devote  Its  energy  and  resources  to  domes- 
tic problems,  to  invest  more  heavily  In  agri- 
culture, housing,  and  consumer  goods,  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  which  It  has  historically 
stinted.  But  It  Is  doubtful  that  It  will  yield 
to  such  pressure  as  long  as  It  feels,  to  use 
Kosygln's  words,  that  "to  economize  on  de- 
fense would  be  acting  against  the  Interests 
of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  Soviet  people." 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  a  mutual  Interest  In  adopting  a  mora- 
torium In  the  construction  of  antimissile 
systems  and  In  limiting  the  arms  race  in 
offensive  weapons.  But  it  Is  one  thing  to 
proclaim  a  mutual  Interest  and  quite  an- 
other to  embody  It  In  arrangements  and 
agreements  In  which  both  sides  can  have 
confidence  and  trust.  That  arduous  task  Is 
still  before  us,  and  It  will  not  be  made  easier— 
Indeed  It  may  become  Infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult— If  we  now  launch  a  new  round  In  the 
arms  race  which  can  only  Increase  Insecurity 
on  both  sides. 

EXCERPT    from    PROF.    ABRAM    BERCSON'S 
TESTIMONY 

How  Soviet  defense  expenditures  will  vary 
in  the  future,  to  come  to  this  question,  will 
depend  on  the  evolving  International  en- 
vironment In  which  the  USSR  finds  itself;  the 
foreign  iDoUcy  which  the  USSR  wishes  to 
pursue  within  this  environment  and  the  eco- 
nomic pKrtential  available  to  support  one  or 
another  such  foreign  policy,  including  the 
defense,  budget  that  It  reqiUres.  Among  these 
different  factors,  the  latter  must  be  accorded 
priority  here.  Turning  to  it,  any  serious  .ip- 
pralsal  must.  I  think,  consider  a  number  of 
aspects: 

(I)  The  total  output  from  which  the  Soviet 
government  must  draw  its  defense  outlays  Is 
still  relatively  limited  by  U.S.  standards. 
Thus,  the  USSR  produced  in  1966  a  gross  na- 
tional product  equal  to  but  one-half  of  ours 
or  to  but  two-fifths  of  ours  when  calculated 
per  capita. 

(in  The  Soviet  GNP  continues  to  grow  at  a 
respectable  rate,  though  not  as  fast  as  for- 
merly. Whereas  totaf  output  grew  at  over  7 
percent  during  1950-58.  the  tempo  has  now 
declined  and  during  the  years  1962-67  av- 
eraged but  5.5  percent. 

(ill)  Soviet  growth  for  long  has  been 
notably  expensive  In  terms  of  the  additional 
capital  that  it  has  required.  Even  in  the 
fifties,  rapid  growth  of  output  could  b« 
achieved  only  through  decidedly  more  rapid 
growth  of  capital,  and  more  recently  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  trends  has  be- 
come still  more  marked.  Over  the  ten-year 
period  1950-60,  the  stock  of  Soviet  capital 
per  unit  of  output  grew  22  percent.  By  1965, 
or  in  the  Interval  half  as  long,  it  had  grown 
another  14  percent.  A  corollary  Is  that  In 
order  to  assure  continued  expansion  of  out- 
put, the  government  must  plow  back  an  ever 
larger  share  of  that  output  in  new  invest- 
ment. This  is  necessary  merely  to  maintain 
the  tempo  of  growth  of  output,  never  mind 
to  raise  It. 

livi  The  Soviet  government  through  the 
ye.irs  promised  consumers  much.  At  long  last 
it  has  concluded  that  It  Is  expedient  to  re- 
deem these  promises  In  a  greater  degree  than 
it  did  formerly  To  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  past,  therefore,  consumers  too  must 
share  in  the  fruits  of  progress,  and  consump- 
tion Is  no  longer  simply  the  residual  seg- 
ment of  total  output  that  It  once  was. 

(V)  Under  the  reforms  In  planning  Initi- 
ated by  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  In  September 
1965.  the  Soviet  fovernment  hopes  to  limit 
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further  Increases  In  the  capital  cx)6t  of 
growth,  and  perhaps  even  to  reduce  such 
costs.  Resources  allotted  to  consumption  are 
also  to  be  used  more  effectively  In  meeting 
consumers'  demands,  particularly  In  respect 
of  quality  and  aseortment.  These  reforms  are 
still  In  proceea  of  implementation,  and  what 
they  will  achieve  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  sum,  the  Soviet  g^ovemment  has  been 
seeking  to  support  a  military  establishment 
of  the  flr8t-cla«  with  an  Economy  that  by 
U.S.  standards  has  been  of  the  seoond  class. 
This  Is  a  difficult  feat,  and  It  Is  apt  to  be- 
come more  difficult  In  the  future,  as  the 
competing  claims  of  capital  Investment  and 
consumption  become  more  demanding.  Still 
the  government  has  found  the  necessary 
means  so  far,  and  It  should  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  it  may  well  be  led  to 
scrutinize  marginal  requirements  for  addi- 
tional military  outlays  more  cloeely  than 
hitherto.  It  also  goes  without  saying  that 
for  the  USSR  there  has  always  been  an  eco- 
nomic case  to  Join  In  arms  control  and 
disarmament  measures.  That  should  certain- 
ly still   be  so  in   the  future. 

EXCERPT    FROM    TISTXMONT    OF   PROF.    JOSKPH    S. 
BERUNER 

Military  and  space  expenditures  In  the 
USSR,  as  In  the  United  States,  employ  re- 
sources that  are  deflected  from  other  highly 
pressing  national  needs.  One  class  of  such 
nee«t8  Is  ttoeHong-postponed  rise  In  the  living 
levels  of  the  population,  particularly  In  the 
areas  of  agriculture  and  housing.  The  other 
high-prlorlty  goal  Is  the  need  to  advance  the 
long-term  objective  of  gaining  economic  par- 
ity with  the  major  capitalist  countries,  which 
requires  heavy  expenditures  on  Investment. 
The  urgency  of  these  needs  Is  not  such  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  would  neglect  the  nation's 
defense  requirements  in  order  to  meet  them. 
Nor  is  It  such  as  to  overcome  the  pressures 
to  expand  their  strategic,  military  and  naval 
forces  in  support  of  their  longer-run  foreign 
policy  objectives.  These  pressures  are  likely  to 
be  dominating  as  long  as  the  USSR  maintains 
military  Inferiority  to  the  United  States,  both 
In  general  and  In  areas  of  particular  strategic 
interest  like  the  Mediterranean.  But  It  does 
mean  that  the  Soviet  leaders — perhaps  one 
should  say  some  Soviet  civilian  leaders — 
may  be  expected  to  view  vrtth  great  alarm 
the  prospect  of  future  large  Increases  of  mil- 
itary and  space  expenditures  for  such  reasons 
as  the  defense  of  the  Chinese  border,  or  war 
In  the  Middle  East,  or  a  major  new  escala- 
tion In  nuclear  weaponry. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  desperate  for  any  form  of  arms  control 
agreement.  One  can  say,  however,  that  be- 
cause of  their  pressing  national  needs  the 
Soviet  leaders  may  be  expected  to  be  seriously 
interested  In  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
arms  control  agreement. 

EXCERPT   FROM   TESTIMONY   OF 
PROF.    HOLLAND     HXINTER 

The  high  rate  of  Soviet  output  growth  re- 
flects a  high  share  of  capital  investment  in 
each  year's  GNP.  Rapid  future  growth  will 
require  contlnuaUon  of  a  high  Investment/ 
output  ratio.  This  means  that  national  secu- 
rity outlays  compete,  among  major  Soviet 
priorities,  not  only  with  consumption  but 
also  with  investment  It's  not  Just  "guns 
versus  butter,'  but  'guns  versus  butter 
versus  a  larger  pie  in  the  future."  During  the 
19606,  in  fact,  the  "larger  pie"  took  about 
three  times  as  much  output  as  defense  did. 
In  the  short  run,  as  a  result,  a  marked  slow- 
down in  Soviet  output  growth  would  free 
resources  either  for  larger  defense  outlays  or 
for  Immediate  consumption  increases. 

United^  States  defense  outlays  produce  no 
net  gain  in  national  security  when  they  are 
offset  by  equivalent  Soviet  defense  outlays. 
The  principle  also  applies  in  reverse:  reduced 
United  States  arms  spending  would  not  re- 
duce national  security  If  it  were  matched  by 
verified  Soviet  reductions.   Reduced   outlays 


would,  however,  release  resources  for  other 
high  priority  uses,  which  suggests  that  arms 
reduction  negotiations  should  have  the  high- 
est priority  of  all. 

These   crude   projections    (of  Soviet   out- 
put growth)    illustrate  the  major  trade-offs 
that    confront    policy    makers    In    Moscow, 
much  as  similar  trade-offs  are  confronted  In 
Washington.  It  Is  clear  that  Soviet  opportu- 
nities are  very  sensitive  to  the  rate  of  out- 
put growth.  If  the  Soviet  GNP  continues  to 
grow  rapidly,  there  will   be  room  for  both 
more  guns  and  more  butter.  Even  with  re- 
duced growth,  somewhat  more   butter  and 
a  lot  more  guns  can  be  had.  If  the  system's 
directors  are  willing  to  Imperil  future  growth. 
If  we  assume  that  Soviet  authorities  will 
not  abandon   their   high-growth   objectives, 
and  assume  further  that  the  Soviet  public's 
morale  would  suffer  from  a  sharp  check  to 
the   rise   in   their   living   standards,   several 
conclusions  follow.  First,  It  Is  evident  that 
an    arms    freeze    would    benefit    the    Soviet 
economy,   and   that  a  reduced   level   of  de- 
fense outlays  would  be  even  more  attractive. 
Secondly,  It  seems  obvious  that  since  an 
arms   freeze  or  reduced  defense  outlays  by 
the  United  States  would  be  similarly  useful 
for  United  States  purposes,   the  USSR  and 
the  United  States  have  a  Joint  Interest   In 
halting  and  reversing  the  arms  race.  Arms 
outlays    have    a   remarkable    feature   which 
distinguishes  them  from  most  other  forma 
of  expenditure.  When  the  Congress  appro- 
priates funds  for  national  security,  the  re- 
sources utilized  have  value  only  In  relation 
to  the  simultaneous  outlays  being  made  by 
other  countries.  The  value  of  American  ex- 
penditures can  be  offset  by  the  expenditures 
of   other   countries.   The   security    that   the 
United  States  tries  to  purchase  with  another 
ten  billion  dollars  of  defense  appropriations 
can   be   completely   nullified    by   equivalent 
Soviet  outlays,  so  that  neither  nation  Is  any 
more  secure  than  before. 

EXCERPTS    FROM     THE     TESTIMONY     AND 
QDESnONINO     OF     MR.     BERGSON 

Mr.  Bercson.  The  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies  estimates  that  their  current  expendi- 
tures are  running  about  $50  billion  overall. 
I  would  not  rule  out  figures  larger  than  this. 
I  am  a  little  uneasy  at  the  deduction  of  all 
of  our  expenditures  on  Vietnam  In  order  to 
obtain  a  comparable  figure  for  the  U.S.,  and 
clearly  we  have  forces  In  being.  They  are 
committed  at  the  moment.  But  It  does  seem 
somewhat  dubious  to  deduct  those  expendi- 
tures from  our  budget  as  If  they  did  not 
contribute  any  strength.  I  would  say  that  the 
balance  Is  comparable  to  the  Russian  level. 

I  do  feel,  though,  that  In  the  existing  state 
of  our  knowledge  this  committee  would  not 
be  well  advised  to  try  to  pinpoint  precisely 
the  level  of  expenditures  for  Russia  com- 
pared with  the  United  States.  I  think  this 
can  quickly  become  a  game. 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  understand  that. 
But  you  see.  Professor  Bergson,  we  are  In  a 
difficult  position.  We  have  to  bite  the  bullet 
next  month.  We  have  to  decide  on  the  mili- 
tary budget.  We  have  to  vote  It  up  or  down. 
And  we  have  far  less  knowledge  by  and  large 
of  the  Russian  economy  and  the  Russian  po- 
tential militarily  than  any  of  you  four  gen- 
tlemen has.  I  am  speaking  of  most  of  us  In 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House.  We  have  to 
make  that  decision.  And  we  have  to  make 
some  assumptions  about  our  military 
strength.  And  the  assumption  that  I  am  ask- 
ing Is,  would  It  be  sound  In  your  view  for 
us  to  feel  that  our  present  level  of  military 
strength  Is  adequate,  Is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Bergson.  Senator,  let  me  be  clear,  I 
feel  that  this  Is  a  matter  which  requires  a 
most  careful  examination  of  extraordinarily 
complex  questions.  It  Is  not  a  matter  to  be 
determined  simply  by  looking  at  a  defense 
budget  translated  in  one  way  or  another, 
from  one  currency  to  another.  I  repeat,  I  feel 
the  Russians  have,  from  all  the  Information 
I  have  seen- -and  some  of  It  is  from  such 


restricted  sources  as  the  New  York  Times— 
from  all  the  Information  that  I  have  seen, 
the  Russians  have  established  a  very  Impres- 
sive military  power,  on  the  basis  of  an  In- 
ferior economy.  This  has  required  a  greater 
effort  on  their  part.  And  In  effect  you  have 
asked  whether  they  could  exert  an  additional 
effort  and  much  surpass  us  In  the  future.  I 
cannot  speak  In  absolutes.  I  am  rather  skep- 
tical that  this  Is  among  the  realistic  possi- 
bilities we  have  to  reckon  with.  I  do  feel 
that  the  Russians  will  exert  an  effort  to  as- 
sure that  they  have  a  defense  potential  ap- 
propriate to  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  they 
want  to  conduct  In  the  future.  And  I  can 
see  them  contmuing  to  spend  vast  sums  of 
money,  and  trying  to  match  us  where  this 
seems  appropriate,  and  perhaps  in  one  area 
or  another  where  it  seems  appropriate  sur- 
passing us. 

I  don't  think  it  is  any  great  secret  that 
they  probably  have  already .  surpassed  the 
West  In  some  areas,  especially  that  of  con- 
ventional power  In  Europe.  There  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  this  is  so. 

But  over  all  I  think  It  would  be  a  most 
difficult  thing  for  them  to  much  surpass  us 
In  military  strength  in  the  future  with  the 
kind  of  economy  they  have.  They  have  to 
consider  that  the  pressures  of  other  needs 
are  rising  rather  than  declining.  There  are 
other  matters  of  importance  to  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Proxmire.  All  the  testimony  we  got 
this  morning  from  all  of  you  experts  indi- 
cated that  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
Indicated  that  the  Russians  may  be  growing 
percentagewise  more  rapidly.  In  absolute 
terms  they  are  grossing  less  than  we  are. 
Isn't  that  correct?  Because  they  have  one- 
half  the  size  economy,  and  obviously  if  they 
grow  at  7  percent  and  we  grow  at  4  percent, 
the  4  percent  growth  translates  Into  a  larger 
real  growth  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Bercson.  'pils  Is  quite  true. 
Senator  Proxm^w.  So  they  are  not  gaining 
on  us. 

Mr.  Bergson.  It  happens — I  too  feel  that  If 
you  lake  a  number  of  recent  years,  they  are 
growing  less  rapidly  than  7  percent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  submitted  to  your  com- 
mittee, perhaps  5  to  6  Is  their  mark.  And  we 
have  been  growing,  it  Is  true,  above  our  trend 
level,  but  nevertheless  at  around  5  percent,  4 
and  Iz  to  5  percent  for  a  recent  period.  That 
Is  not  a  rate  which  we  can  quite  maintain. 
But  you  are  quite  right.  In  terms  of  absolute 
Increments,  the  Russians  are  actually  falling 
behind  rather  than  gaining. 

Now,  Senator,  I  want  to  repeat.  I  do  feel 
that  the  alternative  claims  are  becoming 
more  onerous  rather  than  less  onerous,  the 
claims  that  are  competing  with  the  military 
claim.  The  Soviet  government  cannot  ignore 
them.  Under  Stalin  It  did  ignore  consumption 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  probably  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  Industrialization 
of  major  economies.  I  sometimes  feel  that  in 
this  area  the  present  government  Is  suffering 
partly  from  Stalin's  success.  It  happens  that 
he  was  so  successful  in  limiting  consumption 
that  he  left  very  little  opportunity  for  his 
followers  to  limit  It  more,  and  on  the  con- 
trary they  have  found,  for  reasons  of  main- 
taining morale  and  Incentives,  and  for  rea- 
sons of  political  expediency  generally,  they 
have  found  that  they  have  to  do  more  for 
consumers  rather  than  less. 

Well  this  Is  limiting  what  Is  available  for 
other  uses.  And  I  repeat,  investment  pos- 
sesses a  growing  claim.  In  my  Judgment  the 
Soviet  government  cannot  Ignore  these 
claims.  And  this  tends  to  limit  what  they 
can  do,  the  kind  of  defense  budget  they  can 
project  to  support  one  or  another  foreign 
policy.  I  think  of  this  as  a  quite  significant 
constraint.  You  can't  rule  out  extremes,  but 
nevertheless  realistically  I  do  feel  that  any 
talk  of  a  larger  effort  which  would  enable  the 
Russians  to  go  much  beyond  the  United 
States  effort  over  all  Is  not  very  realistic. 
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Mr.  Berunzr.  With  respect  to  the  capacity 
to  support  It? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Correct. 

Mr.  Berliner.  I  would  guess  that  any  rea- 
sonable expansion  In  military  capacity  Is  not 
outside  the  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
just  as  It  Isn't  outside  our  own  capability. 
The  question  we  have  to  ask  Is,  what  would 
It  do  to  the  Russians  to  continue  to  Increase 
or  to  accelerate  their  military  cap)aclty?  That 
Is  the  question  with  which  I  will  conclude. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  say  that  as  a  sort 
of  semi-layman  In  this  business,  one  way  In 
which  I  would  answer  your  question  would 
be  to  ask.  if  I  were  a  general,  which  military 
establishment  would  I  like  to  be  running? 
Suppose  I  were  a  de-nationallzed.  Inter- 
national sort  of  amorphovis  war  maker,  and 
had  my  choice  of  military  machines.  I  dare 
say,  my  hunch  Is  that  I  would  much  rather 
be  sitting  across  our  strategic  military  force 
than  I  would  across  the  Russians.  Anybody 
who  says  that  the  Russians  have  a  greater 
military  capability  than  we  must  be  saying 
In  effect  if  he  were  this  kind  of  general  he 
would  rather  be  riding  on  the  Russian  mili- 
tary strength. 

I  think  few  would  hold  that  view.  If  that 
Is  the  case,  then  In  this  semi-layman  way 
my  answer  to  your  question  Is  that  we  could 
reduce  our  military  appropriations. 

Secondly,  the  Russians  are  generally  be- 
hind us  militarily.  They  are  behind  us  In 
nuclear  submarines.  And  the  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies  calculates  that  they  are 
producing  them  at  only  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  a  year,  which  I  found  a  rather  aston- 
ishing figure. 

I  think  we  have  to  expect  that  as  long  as 
the  Russians  maintain  military  Inferiority 
to  us.  are  going  to  continue  to  feel  that 
they  have  got  to  pull  abreast  of  us.  I  think 
we  would  do  the  same  thing  If  we  were  In 
their  position,  whether  we  were  Marxists, 
or  Chinese  Nationalists,  or  American  Im- 
perialists. I  can't  imagine  how  the  Russians 
would  permanently  accept  a  state  of  mili- 
tary Inferiority  that  no  sensible  nation  that 
had  the  capacity  to  overcome  such  inferior- 
ity would  ever  maintain.  Prom  this  point 
of  view  I  would  agree  with  those  who  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up, particularly  In  their  ICBMs  over  the 
last  two  years,  may  have  created  the  pos- 
sibility for  the  first  time  of  some  kind  of 
nuclear  agreements,  even  with  all  the  prob- 
lems of  China — and  I  agree  that  these  are 
going  to  be  different  ones — with  all  the 
problems  of  China  and  related  ones,  we  may 
now  for  the  first  time  be  In  the  position  of 
being  able  to  deal  with  the  Rvisslans,  they 
dealing  as  equals  In  a  sense  that  they  never 
were  before. 

My  last  point  Is  directed  to  the  question 
that  was  asked  by  Mr.  Conable,  how  do  the 
Russians  feel  about  the  need  to  allocate  the 
Increasing  resources — consumer  goods  and 
services — for  incentive  purposes,  resources 
which  compete  with  military  and  Investment 
resources?  It  is  a  good  question,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  answer  has  been  given  here. 
But  I  hope  the  same  question  Is  asked  about 
the  United  States,  when  you  make  your  de- 
cision on  how  to  vote  on  the  defense  budget. 
The  United  States  equivalent  of  Russian  con- 
sumer goods  IS  the  poverty  problem,  and  the 
problem  of  urban  blight.  And  I  do  hop>e  that 
when  the  decision  is  taken  on  military  ex- 
penditures that  we  think  of  the  strength  of 
the  Nation  not  solely  In  military  terms,  but 
In  general  social  and  economic  strength. 

For  there  is  In  the  Federal  budget  this 
year,  I  understand,  the  first  appropriation 
for  interplanetary  travel,  which  Is  a  very  grim 
business.  When  we  get  Into  the  business  of 
interplanetary  travel  I  Imagine  the  present 
space  program  is  going  to  look  like  fxeanuts. 
And  it  is  going  to  be  defended  In  the  same 
terms  as  were  used  by  Colonel  Bordenko,  the 
Soviet  colonel  who  talked  like  any  colonel 
In  any  country  In  the  world,  I  presume,  about 


the  appropriate  approach  to  military  plan- 
ning. 

If  we  get  Involved  in  this  Interplanetary 
travel,  which  would  be  defended  on  the  basis 
of  our  national  military  posture  and  our  na- 
tional honor,  we  have  no  guarantee  today 
that  the  housing  program,  the  urban  pro- 
gram, and  the  poverty  program  will  not  be 
made  to  wait. 

EXCERPT     prom    DR.    WOLFE'S    TESTIMONY 

I  think  this  steady  upward  trend  in  Soviet 
military  outlays  represents  a  diversion  of 
resources  hardly  calculated  to  help  the 
regime  meet  Its  domestic  economic  goals. 
Naturally,  the  question  arises:  What  has 
prompted  Khrushchev's  successors  to  In- 
crease the  scale  of  Soviet  military  prepara- 
tions? At  the  risk  of  violating  my  earlier 
caveats  against  relying  on  overly  facile  expla- 
nations of  Soviet  behavior,  let's.  In  conclud- 
ing, venture  a  few  comments  on  this 
question. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  Erezhnev-Kosygln 
regime  was  probably  moved  to  break  through 
the  celling  Khrushchev  has  sought  to  main- 
tain on  Soviet  military  expenditures  by  the 
conviction  that  the  USSR  must  provide  itself 
with  a  wider  range  of  military  options  and 
divest  Itself  of  a  markedly  inferior  strategic 
posture  m  any  future  Sovlet-U.S.  confronta- 
tions that  might  occur — a  liability  that  was 
dramatically  driven  home  by  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  in  the  later  days  of  the  Khrushchev 
decade.  Secondly,  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  an 
apparent  Soviet  belief  that  U.S.  military 
power  was  being  Increasingly  committed  to 
the  suppression  of  so-called  "national  lib- 
eration" movements  in  the  Third  World 
probably  served  also  to  persuade  the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin  regime  that  further  meas- 
ures were  needed  to  Improve  the  Soviet 
Union's  ability  to  project  Its  military  presence 
Into  areas  like  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  support  of  Soviet  policy. 

But  an  explanation  couched  solely  In  terms 
of  Soviet  response  to  the  jjercelved  posture 
and  policy  of  the  United  States  falls  short  of 
the  mark.  The  tendency  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  seek  resolution  of  its  political  dilem- 
ma in  Czechoslovakia  through  military 
pressure — first  In  the  form  of  threatened  In- 
tervention and  then  by  actual  invasion — 
serves  to  remind  us  that  problems  like  ar- 
resting the  erosion  of  Moscow's  authority  In 
East  Europe  count  high  also  In  the  pattern 
of  Soviet  priorities.  Similarly,  new  difficulties 
with  China  In  the  Asian  borderlands  point 
to  another  source  of  motivation  for  the 
strengthening  of  Soviet  arms. 

In  addition  to  such  external  grounds  for 
a  steady  rise  in  military  allocations,  the  in- 
ternal play  of  Soviet  elite  politics  and  espe- 
cially the  appetite  of  the  military  bureaucracy 
for  a  larger  slice  of  resources  are  factors 
which  deserve  close  attention.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  likelihood  that  the  Soviet  military 
hlerachy  under  the  Brezhnev-Kosygin  regime 
has  sought  and  obtained  a  more  Influential 
voice  In  decisions  affecting  the  country's  se- 
curity should  not  be  overlooked,  although 
the  outward  evidence  available  does  not — 
at  least  In  my  opinion  Indicate  that  the  tra- 
Oltlonal  hold  btjthe  Soviet  political  leader- 
ship on  the  mafchlnery  of  decisionmaking 
has  been  usuri>ed  by  the  military. 

Finally,  whatever  the  explanations  ad- 
vanced for  the  present  scale  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary outlays,  I  think  It  is  also  well  to  view 
the  situation  in  broad  historical  i)«r8pectlve. 
Seen  thus,  the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary fKisture  up  to  this  point  In  time  can 
perhaps  best  be  understood  as  part  of  a  larger 
historical  process,  still  under  way.  marking 
the  Soviet  Union's  emergence  as  one  of  the 
world's  two  super  Fwwers  and  refiecting  the 
aspirations  of  Its  leaders  to  share  the  global 
stage  with  the  United  States. 

EXCERPT    FROM    QUESTIONING 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  to'  ask  Pro- 
fessor Palnsod  this.  Professor,  you  referred  to 


Soviet  politics  as  "bureaucratic  politics."  and 
that  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  the  party 
leadership  is  that  of  mediating  and  balanc- 
ing the  claims  of  the  various  groups  making 
up  the  bureaucracy.  Under  the  present  lead- 
ership the  military  appear  to  have  the  upper 
hand,  or  at  least  more  dominance  than  they 
have  had  In  some  recent  periods.  You  know 
they  are  under  heavy  pressiure  to  devote  more 
resources  to  domestic  problems.  Do  you  see 
any  signs  that  this  pressure  for  domestic 
commitment  is  growing,  or  can  the  leader- 
ship continue  Indefinitely  to  be  subjected  to 
military  demands? 

Mr.  Fainsod.  I  think  there  are  limits.  If 
the  leadership  is  prepared  to  turn  to  the  kind 
of  patterns  that  Stalin  used.  I  am  sure  that 
It  can  put  a  much  greater  squeeze  on  the 
people  In  terms  of  standards  of  living  sac- 
rifices. But  I  think  in  the  present  state  of 
development  of  the  Soviet  economy  this  kind 
of  pressure  has  become  counterproductive, 
that  essentially  the  case  for  using  economic 
Incentives  rather  than  mass  terror  Is  a  kind 
of  productive  case.  If  of  course  the  leader- 
ship feels  Itself  In  very  great  danger.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
very  repressive  means.  But  If  It  sees  Its  fu- 
ture in  terms  of  Increases  In  productive  or 
Increases  in  production  against,  whether  It 
be  on  the  military  or  non-mlUtary  side,  It 
seems  to  me  It  must  and  has  turned  Increas- 
ingly toward  the  use  of  Incentives  as  a  way 
of  evoking  contributions  to  productlvitj-. 

So  that  In  this  sense  the  groups  of  which 
I  spoke,  and  even  Just  ordinary  workers,  ordi- 
nary farmers,  are  In  a  position  to  affect  pri- 
orities to  a  degree  which  they  weren't  able 
to  affect  them  before. 

Now,  this  doesnt  mean  that  the  leader- 
ship Is  at  the  mercy  of  this  environment 
group  activity.  It  can  make  calculated  con- 
cessions of  a  rather  modest  sort.  And  I  think 
on  the  whole  Its  concessions  can  be  so  de- 
scribed. And  when  It  feels  under  pressure  to 
increase  Its  military  budget  as  it  has  in  these 
last  few  years,  something  has  to  give.  And 
If  you  study  what  has  been  happening  you 
will  notice  that  what  has  been  giving  has 
been  Investments  in  agricultiire.  And  this 
has  been  openly  acknowledged  by  Brezhnev 
In  a  recent  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  hear  all  the  Senator  had 
to  say,  but  the  information  furnished  to 
him  by  the  various  professors  he  named 
is  most  interesting. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Russia,  believe 
it  or  not,  I  found  in  their  very  large  cities, 
particularly  in  Siberia,  a  shortage  of 
labor — something  I  never  found  before. 

As  the  Senator  states,  the  number  of 
people  engaging  in  farming  is  quite  large 
compared  to  ours.  As  I  recall,  it  requires 
about  40  percent  of  the  people  in  Russia 
who  live  on  the  farm  to  produce  food  for 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. Is  that  about  the  figure  that  was 
testified  to? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  They  said  seven 
tim€s  as  many  people  as  we  have  In  this 
country  in  agriculture.  So  perhaps  it 
would.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  per- 
centage would  be  exactly  40  percent  but 
perhaps  it  is  in  that  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Around  40  to  42 
percent.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  people  on  the  farms, 
but  they  find  that  cannot  be  done  be- 
cause Russian  agriculture  is  not  suffi- 
ciently mechanized. 

I  visited  a  huge  plant  in  Flostov-on- 
the-Don  which  manufactures  harvesters. 
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They  are  being  made  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities but  in  the  old  style— very  heavy, 
and  inefficient.  I  asked  them,  "Why  don't 
you  improve  the  quality  of  your  har- 
vesters?" The  answer  was  that  it  would 
take  them  too  long  to  retool,  that  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  personnel  they 
could  put  to  work  to  do  that  retooling 
so  that  a  more  modern  harvester  could 
be  manufactured.  Meanwhile,  much  iron 
and  steel  used  in  the  machines  was  being 
needlessly  wasted.  The  same  thing  holds 
true  in  the  oil  fields  around  Baku. 

Mr.  President,  I  discovered,  on  my  last 
trip,  that  there  are  only  two  sources  of 
manpower  in  Russia  from  which  they 
can  draw  for  industry.  One  is  on  the 
farm,  and  unless  they  can  mechanize 
their  farms  .so  that  it  will  take  fewer 
people  to  produce  food.  I  do  not  see  that 
they  can  get  many  from  the  farms. 

Another  source  of  labor,  believe  it  or 
not.  is  the  colleges.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
every  student  in  Russia  is  allowed  a  free 
education  in  the  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  or  colleges.  Many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  go  to  college  are 
now  learning  that,  even  though  they 
spend  fronts  to  as  many  as  5  years  more 
in  school  than  those  who  graduated  only 
from  high  school,  they  do  not  get  more 
opportunity  than  the  high  school  gradu- 
ate obtains.  It  is  a  peculiar  situation.  I 
learned  that  there  was  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  students.  They  often 
wonder  why  it  is  that  they  should  spend 
as  many  as  4  or  5  years  in  college  and 
not  get  a  better  opportunity  in  industry 
than  they  have  now.  This  goes  back  a 
long  way  into  Communist  ideology,  when 
it  was  considered  an  article  of  faith  that 
intellectuals  and  workers  would  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing. 

I  asked  the  question  why  they  con- 
tinued at  college.  The  students  said: 
"Well,  that  is  one  way  to  make  a  living. 
because  we  can  go  to  college,  and  as  long 
as  we  stay  there,  the  Government  pays 
us  to  go  to  school." 

That  was  their  answer.  But  I  believe 
the  leadership  will,  sooner  or  later,  as  I 
said  in  my  most  recent  report,  change 
that  system  and  make  a  better  selection 
of  those  who  are  eligible  to  go  to  col- 
lege. 

As  it  Is  now,  it  is  optional  with  the 
student.  I  was  told  that  not  much  ef- 
fort is  made  by  the  Government  to  dis- 
courage a  high  school  graduate  from  go- 
ing to  college.  As  I  said,  all  are  offered 
a  monthly  stipend.  It  may  be  that  this 
adds  to  the  labor  shortage. 

Another  deficiency  from  which  the 
Soviet  Government  is  suffering  is  in 
transportation.  Russia's  railroad  system 
is  veiy  dejicient.  There  seems  to  t)e  no 
effort  mane  to  change  it  or  increase  its 
efficient.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if,  because  of  the  distances  in  Russia, 
which  are  so  great,  the  Russians  devel- 
oped an  air  transportation  system  rather 
than  trying  to  depend  on  railroads. 

For  example,  most  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  other  products  of  that 
kind  are  produced  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
around  Tashkent  in  Uzbek  and  Alma 
Ata  in  Kazakh,  the  largest  republics  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  The  distance  from  those 
producing  areas  to  Moscow  or  Lenin- 
grad, or  other  places  where  fruits  and 


vegetables  in  large  quantities  could  be 
consumed,  is  so  great  that  those  prod- 
ucts could  not  be  shipped  by  train. 

I  am  sure  efforts  will  be  made  to 
organize  some  method  by  which  those 
products  can  be  carried  by  air.  I  may 
be  in  error  about  that,  but  that  is  my 
belief. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  presentation.  I  have 
not  read  all  he  has  said,  but,  from  what 
I  have  heard,  I  think  he  is  on  sound 
ground. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  What  he  has  said  is 
most  pertinent  and  relevant  to  the  point 
I  make.  He  believes  there  is  a  manpower 
or  labor  shortage  in  Russia.  That  is 
exactly  why  agriculture  is  so  burdened. 
It  absorbs  so  much  manpower.  If  Russia 
could  mechanize,  if  it  could  invest  more 
of  its  resources  in  agriculture,  and  per- 
haps not  so  much  in  military,  or  at  least 
decrease  the  rate  at  which  it  is  making 
military  expenditures,  Russia  could 
benefit  in  the  long  run  by  freeing  her 
manpower. 

The  second  point  the  Senator  made, 
about  the  college  students  in  Russia,  is 
very  interesting.  The  principal  reason  for 
Russian  student  resentment,  I  suppose, 
is  that  in  a  society  in  which  there  is  a 
great  emphasis  on  working  with  one's 
hands  on  the  farm,  for  example,  or  which 
has  a  great  number  of  what  we  call  blue 
collar  workers,  there  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity for  college  graduates  which  ob- 
tains in  a  country  like  ours  or  West 
Europe,  where  there  is  more  efficient 
agriculture  and  industry. 

Finally,  the  Senator  makes  a  very 
valid  point  which,  frankly,  we  missed  in 
our  hearings  and  which  should  be 
stressed,  namely,  the  great  importance 
to  Russia  now  of  a  transportation  sys- 
tem, whether  it  be  air.  highways,  or  rail. 
It  will  require  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
vestment, whatever  system  is  used.  We 
have  a  great  advantage  in  this  country 
with  our  superb  highway  system,  as  well 
as  our  rail  and  air  transportation  sys- 
tems. The  Russians  must  know  of  this 
U.S.  advantage.  That  fact  greatly  re- 
duces the  strength  and  force  of  her  econ- 
omy. If  Russia  is  to  have  a  great  im- 
provement in  her  economy,  she  must 
develop  a  transportation  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allowed  the  Senator  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an- 
other 5  minut€s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  stressed 
one  point,  which  I  overlooked  until  now. 
It  Is  the  production  of  fertilizers.  Even 
in  that  field,  there  is  much  neglect  be- 
cause, I  presume,  the  Russians  have  de- 
voted so  much  of  their  resources  in  the 
development  of  military  hardware,  mis- 
siles, and  so  forth,  and  the  creation  of  a 
heavy-industry  base.  I  can  foresee  that, 
unless  Russia  produces  more  fertilizer 
for  the  farm,  and  unless  she  mechanizes 
her  farms,  things  will  get  worse  instead 
of  better,  in  my  opinion. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  there  Is 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that,  as  time 


goes  on,  fewer  and  fewer  boys  and  girls 
will  be  desirous  of  going  on  the  farm. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  things  will 
change  there,  for  their  own  good.  I  am 
very  hopeful  we  can  start  talking  peace 
meaningfully.  We  cannot  approach  the 
Russians,  speak  of  desiring  peace  with 
them,  and,  in  the  next  breath,  talk  about 
war,  such  as  revitalizing  the  alliance  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  program  we  are 
now  discussing. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
frank  and  honest  with  them.  Mr.  Llew- 
ellyn Thompson,  when  he  came  back, 
stressed  that  one  of  the  important  things 
we  should  do  in  regard  to  Russia  is  to 
be  at  least  honest  with  her.  If  we  want 
to  talk  peace,  let  us  do  it,  and  not  be 
building  up  for  a<5\'ar,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  never  come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  not  only  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
but  he  is  a  great  expert  in  this  area.  He 
is  probably  the  most  fully  informed  and 
aware  Senator  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  terms  of  having  traveled  there, 
five  times,  as  he  says,  not  for  merely 
overnight  visits,  but  spending  many 
weeks  in  many  parts  of  that  great  coun- 
try. I  think  his  opinions  should  carrj' 
particular  weight.  His  reports  have  been 
most  useful  to  us  in  getting  an  under- 
standing of  Russia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  week  I  had  six 
moving  picture  showing  at  the  audito- 
rium of  my  recent  visit  to  Russia.  I  wish 
to  say  to  Senators  and  others  who  were 
not  able  to  see  those  moving  picture 
shows — I  have  been  asked  to  have  oth- 
ers— that  tomorrow  at  5  o'clock,  at  the 
auditorium,  there  will  again  be  a  show- 
ing of  those  pictures.  Probably  next  week 
I  will  again  show  those  pictures.  So  those 
who  are  desirous  of  seeing  them,  and 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
yet,  will  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  in  line  with  the  transporta- 
tion problems  that  have  been  suggested 
here,  the  Russians  seem  outwardly  to  be 
dedicated  to  developing  their  transporta- 
tion by  sea.  They  certainly  have  made  an 
economic  decision  to  engage  in  building 
sea  transport  and  in  building  submarines, 
probably  to  catch  up  with  or  .surpass  our 
submarine  fleet.  In  world  trade,  they  are 
certainly  starting  out  on  more  than  a 
competitive  economic  basis,  in  an  attempt 
to  compete  with  and  surpass  our  great 
country  in  this  area.  Does  the  Senator 
believe,  on  the  basis  of  his  research  and 
studies,  that  this  is  true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  do,  indeed,  in 
certain  fields.  We  had  testimony  before 
our  committee  that,  especially  :n  the 
merchant  marine  area,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  making  a  substantiaU  increase  in  in- 
vestment. It  would  not  be  hard  to  sur- 
pass this  country,  because  we  just  do 
not  have  very  much  in  the  area  of 
merchant  marine,  in  comparison  with 
our  great  resources  and  the  capacity  we 
could  have  if  we  wished  to  invest  in  that 
area. 

But  once  again,  if  they  are  going  to 
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build  up  their  capacity  for  foreign  trade, 
they  have  to  make  a  choice:  They  camiot 
do  that  and  also  these  other  things  they 
so  urgently  would  like  to  do,  and  engage 
in  an  arms  race  with  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  To  get  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  Senator's  speech,  when  he  was 
talking  about  the  excellent  weapons  sys- 
tem this  country  has  in  comparison  with 
what  the  Russians  have,  does  he  believe 
that  we  are  at  a  level  of  sufficiency  in 
this  regard  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  say,  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  have  heard  and  read,  that 
we  are.  I  do  agree  with  those  who  say 
we  must  work  to  maintain  our  military 
sufficiency.  We  cannot  take  it  for 
granted. 

I  do  think  there  are  many  weapons 
systems  of  those  which  have  been  pro- 
posed which  are  not  required  for  us  to 
maintain  our  military  sufficiency. 

For  instance,  I  feel  that  an  addi- 
tional aircraft  carrier,  when  they  do  not 
have  any.  when  we  have  15.  and  when  no 
other  country  is  building  any,  is  redun- 
dant. There  is  also  a  serious  question  in 
my  mind  whether  we  ought  to  have  a 
supersonic  manned  bomber  8  years  from 
now,  when  8  years  ago  it  was  stated  that 
it  was  becoming  obsolete,  and  Russia  is  a 
long  way  from  having  as  many  manned 
bombers  as  we  have. 

So  I  think  there  are  areas  where,  even 
with  the  most  skeptical  view  of  the 
Soviet  capacity  and  intention — skeptical 
In  the  sense  of  avoiding  underrating 
them  or  their  capacity — I  think  there 
are  many  areas  where  we  can  reduce  the 
efforts  proposed  to  us,  and  still  maintain 
our  sufficiency. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  hope- 
fully about  to  begin  some  negotiations, 
it  seems  to  me  quite  obvious  that  if  we 
upset  the  balance  of  military  ixjwer  now 
either  way,  obviously  the  nation  that 
feels  it  has  lost  the  level  of  equality  that 
it  feels  ought  to  be  maintained  is  going 
to  have  to  stall  in  whatever  negotiations 
are  begun  until  its  sufficiency  is  again 
at  a  level  of  equality.  Would  that  seem 
to  make  sense  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  seems  very 
logical  to  me.  The  notion  that  because 
we  might  be  approaching  negotiations, 
therefore  we  should  rush  in  with  every- 
thing we  can  think  of  to  strengthen  our 
so-called  bargaining  position,  does  not 
seem  logical.  I  would  agree  with  the  im- 
plication of  the  Senator's  remarks  that 
these  negotiations  are  vital  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
it  could  well  be  that  by  a  military  over- 
commitment, we  could  upset  them,  or 
make  them  very  difficult  to  work  out  or 
to  develop:  and  we  should  keep  that  con- 
stantly in  mind  in  voting  on  the  military 
budget. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  enlightening  presentation  today, 
which  I  believe  is  especially  valuable 
because  of  his  particular  background,  the 


committees  of  which  he  has  been  chair- 
man, and  the  research  he  has  done.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  matter  has 
been  brought  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  invitation  I 
received  to  appear  at  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  luncheon  and  the 
statement  I  made  before  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  luncheon  with  regard 
to  tax  reform. 

I  believe  that  statement  will  make  it 
clear  that  it  has  always  been  my  point 
that  to  act  responsibly  on  tax  reform 
measures  would  require  a  wait  until  at 
least  December  or  maybe  until  sometime 
next  year. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  felt  that  any 
comprehensive  type  of  tax  reform  should 
not  be  added  to  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax measure.  That  measure  is  viewed  by 
us  as  being  a  measure  of  great  urgency. 

I  will  also  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  I  made  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  today  explain- 
ing the  procedural  problem  as  it  appears 
to  me. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  statement, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams) suggested  that  we  should  have 
an  executive  meeting  on  Thursday  to 
discuss  the  problem. 

I  requested  the  right  to  invite  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  to  meet 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
so  that  there  could  be  no  misunder- 
standing or  breakdown  of  communica- 
tions between  the  two.  hoping  that  we 
could  agree  on  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
material  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Sen.\te, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22.  1969. 
Hon.  Russell  Long, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

Dear  Russell:  Following  up  our  conver- 
sation of  a  few  days  ago.  at  which  time  I  re- 
quested that  you  attend  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Policy  Committee.  I  am  taking  this 
means  to  put  that  oral  request  in  written 
form. 

As  I  told  you.  the  Policy  Committee  re- 
quested Mr.  Stanley  Surrey  to  meet  with  it 
to  discuss  the  question  of  taxes  In  general. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Policy 
Committee  that  in  line  with  its  procedure 
not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  any  legislative 
committee,  that  you.  as  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  should  be  there  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  views,  your  u-lsdom. 
and  your  counsel  on  this  most  important 
matter.  This  will  be.  In  effect,  a  round  robin 
discussion  which  we  hope  will  be  of  educa- 
tional value  to  the  Policy  Committee,  and 
we  would  be  most  happy  and  honored  if  you 
could  see  your  way  clear  to  sit  In  with  us 
on  Tuesday.  May  27th  in  Room  S-221.  U.  S. 
Capitol. 

Must  ciose  now.  Russell,  but  with  best  per- 
sonal wishes  and  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you.  I  am 

Most  sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


Statement  of  Senator  Long  to  the  Demo- 
cratic   Policy    Committee    Tax    Reform 

Luncheon,  Mat  27.  1969 

I  want  to  applaud  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  for  taking  time  from  its  impor- 
tant work  to  discuss  the  matter  of  tax  re- 
form and  I  want  to  report  on  the  role  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  In  this  area. 

Before  giving  that  report,  however,  let  me 
state  that — except  in  general  terms — I  do  not 
know  what  will  be  in  the  tax  reform  bill  now 
being  drafted  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Oommittee.  Certainly,  the  rules  governing 
the  tax-exempt  foundations  are  going  to  be 
tightened  and  I  am  optomlstlc  that  a  mlni- 
miun  Income  tax  will  be  enacted  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  fellow  who  is  financially  able 
to  Juggle  his  Income  and  deductions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  paying  any  Federal  income 
tax — or  perhaps  only  a  token  tax.  That  sort 
of  exploitation  of  the  tax  law  is  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  wealth.  It  creates  an  unfair 
preference  in  favor  of  the  man  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  his  money  from  the 
ownership  of  property  as  contrasted  to  peo- 
ple who  earn  their  living  with  their  hands. 

Thanks  to  hard  work  by  people  like  Stanley 
Surrey  a  minimum  tax.  which  I  have  long 
advocated.  Is  close  to  enactment  In  this  9lEt 
Congress.  It  will  do  much  to  bolster  taxpayer 
morale  and  confidence  in  our  voluntary  self- 
assessment  tax  system. 

Now.  in  exploring  the  role  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  tax  matters  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  Senate  must  operate  under 
a  constitutional  infirmity  which  reserves  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  power  to 
originate  tax  measures.  We  can't  act  in  the 
tax  area  until  we  have  received  a  bill  from 
the  House  and  then  we  can  only  amend  the 
House  bill. 

Thus,  if  an  idea  develops  In  the  Senate  for 
a  major  tax  change  the  chances  are  the  House 
is  going  to  get  first  crack  at  that  suggestion 
and  if  its  a  good  one  they  are  going  to  get 
credit  for  it.  If  it's  a  bad  one  the  Senate  is 
going  to  get  the  blame  for  not  taking  It  out 
of  the  House  bill. 

The  suspension  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  in  1966  is  a  good  example  of  the  first 
point.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  suspend  it 
in  August.  In  September,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  recommendation  to  Congress  that 
it  be  suspended.  In  October,  the  House  passed 
a  bill  to  do  it,  and  was  widely  hailed  for  eas- 
ing the  pressures  on  the  money  markets  and 
slowing  Inflation.  But  the  fact  remiuns  that 
the  Impetus  for  that  legislation  came  from 
the  Senate. 

Now,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1962  and  1964  all 
represent  great  tax  reform  efforts. 

But  in  talking  alKiut  tax  reform,  we  have 
to  understand  what  we  mean.  To  some  peo- 
ple, tax  reform  is  a  process  of  simplifica- 
tion— getting  the  law  to  a  state  where  com- 
mon ordinary  i>eopIe  and  businessmen  can 
read  the  statutes  and  determine  how  much 
tax  they  owe.  Unfortunately,  our  tax  law  Is 
too  complicated,  and  we  are  always  In  need 
of  this  type  of  tax  reform. 

To  other  p)eople.  tax  reform  is  a  means  of 
achieving  equity  between  tax  payers  with 
similar  income.  Generally,  what  we  mean 
here  is  that  tax  payers  In  similar  lines  of 
business  or  with  similar  types  of  Income 
should  pay  similar  amounts  of  tax.  Equity 
can  also  mean  bringing  persons  with  differ- 
ent Incomes  into  a  better  tax  paying  bal- 
ance with  each  other — relating  the  tax 
schedules  to  ability  to  pay.  To  yet  another 
group,  tax  reform  means  additional  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Government — revenues  that 
can  be  put  to  work  to  better  the  lives  of  all 
our  citizens.  But.  before  anyone  gets  the  Im- 
pression that  tax  reform  iarariably  means 
higher  taxes,  let  me  stress  that  some  of  the 
more  significant  reforms  have  actually 
brought  tax  reductions,  and  tax  increases. 
The  Investment  tax  credit  in  1962  Is  one.  The 
dividend   credit   in    1954  is  another.   It  was 
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subsequently  repealed  and  the  repeal,  too, 
was  viewed  as  a  tax  reform.  The  tax  reduc- 
tion* in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  totaling 
more  than  H3  billion  was  a  major  tax  re- 
form. And  so  wa«  the  repeal  of  moet  excise 
taxes  In  1965. 

Let  me  make  this  simple  observation  about 
tax  reform.  Nearly  every  provision  of  the 
tax  law  that  Is  the  target  of  today's  tax 
reform  was  looked  on  as  a  tax  reform  Itself 
when  It  was  written  Into  the  law.  The  "rea- 
sonable allowance'"  for  depletion  first  grant- 
ed m  1916  reformed  the  1913  law  which  pre- 
vented a  recovery  of  costs.  "Discovery  value'" 
depletion  was  a  reform  when  It  came  along  In 
1918.  ""Percentage  depletion""  In  1926  was  a 
tax  reform  In  the  nature  of  slmpUflcatlon  of 
discovery  depletlton.  Now.  tax  reform  of 
percentage  depletion  Is  being  discussed  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  minerals 
Industry. 

Now  the  significant  point  about  this  Is  that 
the  first  tax  reform  was  In  the  name  of 
equity.  So  was  the  1918  reform.  It  recog- 
nized that  what  was  being  depleted  was  the 
mineral  In  the  ground.  The  third  tax  re- 
form— percentage  depletion — Involved  tax 
simplification.  The  tax  reform  now  being  dis- 
cussed Is  raised  In  the  name  of  revenue. 

Capital  gains  was  a  major  reform  when 
this  liberal  tax  rule  was  first  enacted  In 
1921.  It  itc'ognlzed  that  some  Income  accrues 
over  a  pfcflbd  longer  than  the  taxable  year, 
and  It  should  not  be  taxed  at  the  high  gradu- 
ated rates  generally  applicable  to  Income 
earned  In  a  single  year.  Since  1921  a  great 
many  features  have  been  added  to  the  capital 
gains  provision  broadening  Its  scope  and  re- 
ducing the  tax  on  a  host  of  different  types 
of  income  where  some  lower  rate  seemed  ap- 
propriate. The  Income  averaging  rules  con- 
stituted a  tax  reform  when  they  came  Into 
law but  they  were  not  very  compre- 
hensive. Congress  reformed  the  averaging 
rules  again  in  1964  with  an  overall  rule 
which  applies  all  sorts  of  situations,  except 
where  gambling  gains  are  Involved.  Our  ef- 
forts since  1964  have  been  to  discourage  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  the  capital  gain  rule,  and 
I  might  say  we  have  been  quite  successful. 

The  dlvldent  credit  enacted  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  was  looked  on  as  a 
tax  reform  responding  to  the  argument  that 
corporation  income  was  subject  to  double 
taxation.  Its  repeal  In  1964  was  a  tax  reform 
move  also. 

Accelerated  depreciation  dating  from  1954 
was  a  tax  reform  and  the  special  rules  for 
recapturing  excess  accelerated  depreciation 
1  deductions  at  ordinary  income  rates — with 
respect  to  personal  property  In  1962  and  with 
respect  to  real  property  In  1964 — were  also 
tax  reforms.  They  stopped  the  conversion  of 
ordinary  Income  Into  tax-favored  capital 
gains. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  was  considered 
a  major  tax  reform  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1962  when  it  was  enacted.  It  was  the  back- 
bone of  the  Revenue  Act  of  that  year.  Today, 
in  a  different  climate  and  with  a  new  set  of 
priorities  tax  reform  dictates  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  be  repealed.  I  might  point  out 
that  once  again  the  Impetus  for  its  repeal 
came  from  the  Senate. 

In  another  area  It  was  tax  reform  motiva- 
tions which  prompted  amendments  to  foster 
the  development  of  private  charitable 
foimdatlons.  Witness  the  unlimited  charita- 
ble contribution  deduction  and  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  these  Institutions.  Today,  tax 
reform  demands  that  foundations  be  severely 
restricted  In  their  op>erations  and  that  the 
unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion— a  favorite  device  for  avoiding  Federal 
income  tax — be  repealed. 

The  system  of  private  pension  plans  we 
have  in  this  country  develojjed  under  favor- 
able tax  amendments  specifically  designed 
to  encourage  employers  to  look  after  the 
retirement  needs  of  their  employees.  Indeed 
social   security   Itself  rests   on   a  tax   base. 


Here  tax  reform  has  been  adapted  to  mold 
and  shape  a  socially  desirable  system  of  pen- 
sion and  retirement  benefits,  easing  the 
financial  burden  on  those  wbos«  working 
days  are  past.  Today,  the  tax  purist  looks  at 
the  tax  benefits  associated  with  pension 
plans,  concludes  they  are  too  generous  and 
calls   for  reform. 

These  illustrations  demonstrate,  I  believe, 
that  tax  reform  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  1968 
and  1969.  It  is  a  part  of  the  never-ending 
process  of  legislating  in  the  light  of  changing 
situations. 

While  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  presently 
focused  on  the  closing  of  '"loopholes'"  I  can 
point  to  countless  provisions  of  the  tax  Uw 
which  prior  Congresses  put  there  to  cloee 
the  loopholes  of  their  time.  The  personal 
holding  company  tax  is  one.  The  Vash  sale 
provision  which  prevents  the  creation  of 
artificial  losses  in  securities  transactions  is 
another.  So  are  the  provisions  which  deny 
capital  gains  treatment— or  prevent  the  de- 
duction of  losses — in  the  case  of  sales  .be- 
tween spouses  or  between  a  man  and  his 
controlled  corporation.  The  tax  on  improp- 
erly accelerated  surplus  of  corporations  and 
the  provision  Ignoring  the  corporate  entity 
when  tax  gimmickry  is  Involved  are  still 
others. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  princlp)al 
reasons  the  tax  law  Is  so  complicated  is  be- 
cause we  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  pre- 
vent loopholes  in  the  new  tax  conceesions 
Congress  enacts.  A  look  at  the  Investment 
credit  provisions  with  special  recapture  rules 
for  early  disposition  of  the  projjerty,  reduced 
credits  for  short-lived  property  and  for  prop- 
erty acquired  by  tax  favored  organizations, 
and  denial  of  credits  for  property  used  out- 
side the  United  States — all  these  restraints 
attest  to  our  efforts  to  close  loopholes  before 
they  really  develop. 

£:xamine  the  election  in  Subchapter  S  for 
small  corporations  to  have  their  income  taxed 
directly  to  their  shareholders,  thus  avoiding 
the  corporate  Income  tax,  and  you  will  see 
the   same   pattern   of   concern. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  done  such 
a  good  Job  of  closing  possible  loopholes  In  new 
legislation  that  few  of  the  suggestions  for 
tax  reform  are  aimed  at  recent  amendments. 
Most  of  them  are  directed  at  provisions  which 
came  into  the  law  prior  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  And  many  of  them  go 
back  to  the  period  before  the  depression. 

These  are  the  tough  ones.  As  I  have  al- 
ready observed  most  of  them  were  looked  on 
as  desirable  tax  objectives  when  they  came 
into  the  law.  For  many  of  them  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  that  they  are  still  desirable  ob- 
jectives. For  Instance  the  cash  method  ac- 
counting that  farmers  use  dates  from  an 
Internal  Revenue  Ruling  of  1916  designed  to 
simplify  tax  reporting  since  moet  farmers 
could  not  understand  accrued  method  ac- 
counting. Although  we  have  fewer  farmers 
now  than  we  had  then,  and  our  farmers  to- 
day are  more  sophisticated,  simplicity  of  tax 
reporting  is  still  a  desirable  objective.  I'd 
like  to  offer  every  taxpayer  a  simplified  meth- 
od of  reporting  his  income  and  paying  his 
tax. 

Unfortunately,  the  extension  of  capital 
gains  treatment  to  livestock  in  1951,  com- 
bined with  the  favorable  accounting  rules  of 
1916,  have  created  a  very  generous  tax  pref- 
erence that  has  attracted  non-farmers  Into 
the  farm  economy  for  tax  reasons  rather 
than  good  business  reasons.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  at  least  four  separate  and  dif- 
ferent solutions  before  Congress  to  modify 
this  situation  in  varying  degrees  and  each 
one  of  them  is  heralded  as  a  tax  reform. 

Now  we'll  take  this  farm  loss  Issue  and  all 
the  suggested  solutions  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  we  will  study  them  and  come  to 
a  decision  as  to  what  we  think  we  should 
recommend  to  the  Senate.  We'll  do  the  same 
thing  with  every  other  issue  Involved  in 
tax  reform.  If  we  find  loopholes  in  the  law 


I  am  confident  we  will  cloee  them,  and 
in  the  process  we  will  probably  also  tighten 
up  on  a  lot  of  tax  concessions  that  are  not 
loopholes. 

At  this  point  let  me  offer  some  comments 
on  the  question  of  timing  of  a  tax  reform 
bill  and  then  I  want  to  demonstrate  why 
I  believe  the  Finance  Committee  is  becoming 
a  more  dynamic  and  significant  force  In  the 
legislative  procees  of  enacting  a  tax  bill. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Senate  acts 
on  major  tax  legislation  in  about  one-half 
the  time  it  takes  for  the  House  to  prepare 
a  bill  and  send  it  to  us.  And  we  are  able  to 
do  this  despite  the  fact  that  they  act  on 
tax  bills  under  a  closed  rule  which  generally 
prohibits  floor  amendments  and  which 
usually  limits  debate  to  only  four  hours. 
Contrast  that  with  the  rule  of  unlimited  de- 
bate under  which  we  operate  in  the  Senate 
and  note  that  printed  amendments  to  major 
tax  bills  now  run  over  100 — and  I  mean  the 
substantive  amendments  that  Senators  want 
to  offer  from  the  Floor.  It  becomes  truly 
amazing  that  we  are  able  to  act  as  expedi- 
tiously as  we  do. 

Let  me  relate  the  tUne  span  for  considera- 
tion of  the  last  three  major  income  tax 
bills^ — the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1962  and   1964. 

We  received  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1965  nine  and  one-half  months  after  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  started 
to  work  on  It.  Five  months  later  the  Senate 
passed  the   bill  and  sent  It  to  Conference. 

Turning  now  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962, 
we  find  that  the  F>re8ident  submitted  his 
recommendations    to    Congress    in    April    of 

1961.  One  year  later.  In  April  1962,  the  bill 
p>as6ed  the  Hotise  and  came  before  the  Fi- 
nance Conmilttee.  We  began  public  hearings 
the  s&me  day  we  got  the  bill.  The  hearings 
lasted  29  days,  covering  5000  pages  of  testi- 
mony in  12  printed  volumes.  Despite  this 
lengthy  hearing  and  the  consideration  of 
more  than  200  amendments  the  Senate 
passed  the  1962  Act  and  sent  it  to  conference 
in  Just  four  and  one-half  months — only 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  time 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964  reflects  the  same  pattern.  The  House 
worked  on  it  for  10  months  before  they  sent 
It  to  the  Senate  In  September  of  1963.  Thirty- 
two  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill 
In  the  Finance  Committee.  Nevertheless, 
only  four  months  elapsed  before  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  and  sent  It  to  conference. 

Two  significant  facts  emerge  from  this 
examination  of  the  past.  First,  It  takes  longer 
than  a  single  year  to  complete  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  of  a  major  tax  bill.  Work  on 
the  1954  Code  began  in  June,  1953;  the  law 
was  enacted  in  August  1954.  The  Revenue 
Act  of  1962  was  Initiated  in  April,  1961,  but 
enactment    did    not    come    until    October. 

1962.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  began  with 
President  Kennedy's  message  of  January  24. 

1963.  It  was  completed  in  February,  1964 
and  I  might  say  that  the  assassination  of 
P>resident  Kennedy  in  the  fall  of  1963  with 
the  resultant  surge  of  sentiment  to  enact 
the  measure  for  which  he  labored  the  last 
year  of  his  life  probably  spurred  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill  several  months  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  There  was  a  lot 
of  reluctance  to  cutting  individual  income 
taxes — and  revenues — in  the  face  of  the 
budget  deficits  we  were  experiencing. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  Senate  invari- 
ably acts  more  swiftly  on  major  tax  legisla- 
tion than  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Applying  this  history  to  the  present  situa- 
tion we  observe  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  already  devoted  four 
months  to  tax  reform. 

The  most  optimistic  predictions  are  that 
they  will  send  us  a  bill  In  August — three 
months  away.  Assuming  they  meet  that 
schedule  and  that  we  begin  hearings  in  the 
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Finance  Committee  right  after  Labor  Day 
(Congress  will  be  in  recess  from  August  13 
until  after  Labor  Day )  it  would  probably  be 
December  before  the  Senate  passes  the  bill. 
Even  so  It  would  be  a  tremendous  accom- 
plishment to  pass  a  major  tax  bill  in  less  than 
one  year. 

Now,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Senate  are  becoming 
more  innovative  and  effective  in  the  tax 
legislative  processes.  For  Instance,  when 
other  approaches  had  failed,  a  tax  amend- 
ment assured  the  legality  of  the  merger  of 
the  two  major  professional  football  leagues 
and  fostered  the  single  player  draft,  thereby 
reducing  a  tremendous  financial  strain  on 
that  industry.  The  tax  check-off  amendment, 
by  which  a  taxpayer  could  direct  the  use  of 
$1  of  his  tax  payment  for  presidential  cam- 
paign purposes.  Is  another  Illustration  of 
Senate  Innovation  In  the  tax  area.  Although 
the  tax  check-off  was  suspended  a  few 
months  after  it  was  enacted — and  the  sus- 
pension Itself  was  Senate  motivated — It  has 
focused  the  attention  of  the  nation  on  a 
problem  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with, 
probably  before  the  next  presidential  election 
in  1972. 

Indeed  the  10  percent  tax  surcharge  and 
the  restraint  on  Federal  spending  in  this 
fiscal  year — which  has  made  possible  the 
first  budget  surplus  In  a  good  nvany  years — 
was  enacted  as  a  Senate  amendment.  I  would 
have  preferred  a  change  In  the  tax  rates 
to  the  surcharge  and  my  own  amendment  to 
provide  an  increase  In  the  tax  rates  was  at 
the  desk  when  the  surcharge  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  The  many,  many  complaints 
we  have  had  about  the  surcharge  suggest 
to  me  that  we  would  have  done  better  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  relations  if  we 
had  taken  the  rate  Increase  route. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  a  Senate 
amendment  (which  I  offered)  assured  en- 
actment of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  It  re- 
quired that  the  depreciable  basis  for  the 
property  Involved  be  decreased  by  the  amount 
of  the  Investment  credit  so  that  there  would 
be  no  pyramiding  of  tax  benefits.  A  Senate 
amendment  calling  for  reporting  to  the 
tax  collector  of  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments made  to  depositors  and  shareholders 
closed  off  a  massive  "leakage"  in  the  tax 
system.  This  amendment  was  offered  after  It 
became  clear  that  withholding  of  tax  on 
this  sort  of  Income  would  not  be  passed. 

The  tie- breaking  vote  I  cast  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  taxing  foreign  in- 
come of  United  States  corporations  and 
their  subsidiaries  probably  saved  those  pro- 
visions. I  cast  that  vote  by  telephone  from 
Louisiana  after  the  case  for  and  against 
the  amendment  had  been  explained  to  me 
by  Senators  calling  from  the  executive  session 
of  the  Committee. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  a  move  In  the 
Finance  Committee  to  substitute  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption  for  the 
rate  reductions  provided  by  the  House  bill 
was  successfully  resisted,  guaranteeing  that 
American  taxpayers  would  realize  their  first 
tax  rate  reduction  since  the  Korean  War. 

In  another  area,  one  of  the  important  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  1964  Act  deleted  a 
series  of  House  provisions  which  would  have 
substantially  liberalized  the  capital  gains 
treatment  for  prop>erty  held  longer  than 
three  years.  This  liberalization  had  been 
linked  to  a  proposal  to  tax  unrealized  appre- 
ciation In  value  of  property  held  at  death, 
but  In  a  last-minute  maneuver  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  decided  not  to 
change  the  law  virlth  resi>ect  to  prop>erty  held 
at  death.  However,  It  left  the  provision  low- 
ering the  capital  gains  tax  in  the  bill. 

We  deleted  those  provisions  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  during  the  debates  on  the 
bill  we  demonstrated  for  the  Senate  how 
capital  gains  have  permitted  many  high  in- 
come Individuals  to  --ay  Inordinately  low 
taxes.  I  have  obeer^'ed  that  In  terms  of  sheer 


size  capital  gains  Is  the  "granddaddy"  of  all 
the  tax  preferences,  and  we  Just  could  not 
Justify  making  capital  gains  still  more  re- 
warding and  we  made  this  attitude  stick  in 
conference. 

More  currently,  the  present  move  for  tax 
reform  really  got  its  start  as  a  Senate  amend- 
ment which  we  prevailed  upon  the  House  to 
accept,  calling  on  the  President  to  submit 
recommendations  for  tax  reform  to  Congress 
by  December  31,  1968.  Those  recommenda- 
tions, actually  submitted  by  Treasury  tech- 
nicians In  February  of  this  year  are  now  the 
backbone  of  the  tax  reform  effort  underway 
in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

So  In  a  large  measure  the  present  tax  re- 
form move  owes  its  momentum  to  two  sig- 
nificant developments,  both  of  which  oc- 
curred In  the  Senate.  First,  the  enactment 
of  the  surtax,  which  has  created  a  great  un- 
rest among  taxpayers  across  the  land,  caus- 
ing a  public  demand  for  tax  reform.  Second- 
ly, was  the  advance  work  on  tax  reform  done 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  response  to 
the  Senate  amendment  calling  for  tax  re- 
form suggestions.  When  the  call  came  much 
of  the  work  was  already  done. 

CONSmERATION  OF  THE  StTRTAX  BY  THE  SENATE 

( Press  release  of  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate) 

Before  ending  this  phase  of  hearings  on 
the  surtax  bill,  the  Chairman  would  like  to 
make  his  position  on  this  bill  clear.  If  that 
Is  possible.  To  begin  with.  I  am  thoroughly 
confused  about  whatever  It  Is  that  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  wants  this 
Committee  to  do.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Senate  for  more  than  20  years  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
more  than  16.  During  those  years  I  have 
managed  major  revenue  bills  recommended 
by  former  President,  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

But  unfortunately,  I  had  no  such  expe- 
rience with  the  present  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee,  because  at  that  time 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  did  not 
seek  to  provide  guidance  to  Committees  and 
Committee  Chairman  about  House  revenue 
bills  much  less  provide  such  guidance  even 
before  the  bills  reached  the  Senate.  The  pro- 
cedure Is  completely  new  to  me  and  there- 
fore, I  find  myself  groping  for  an  answer  Just 
as  the  Policy  Committee  Itself  is  groping  for 
an  answer  to  Its  own  policy. 

Before  this  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  requested  me 
to  meet  with  that  Committee  and  discuss 
tax  reform  suggestions.  "The  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  had  one  expert  with  them, 
a  fair,  distinguished  and  able  man  who  is  a 
former  high  government  official.  I  was  Invited 
back  again  two  weeks  later  without  any  prior 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed.  At 
that  meeting  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee agreed  to  a  resoluiton  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Senate  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee, having  met  and  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  the  extension  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge, hereby  resolves: 

"That  meaningful  tax  reforms  should  be 
adopted  as  a  means  of  achieving  an  equitable 
national  Income  tax  policy,  and  further 
resolves. 

"That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  income 
tax  surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  recommendations  on  meaningful  tax 
reform  and  further  resolves, 

"That  the  present  Income  tax  withholding 
rates  be  continued  after  June  30,  1969  for  a 
period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  reform  and 
extension  of  the  surtax." 

The  original  text  of  this  resolution  used  the 
words  "full  and  comprehensive  tax  reform" 
Instead  of  "meaningful"  as  was  in  the  pub- 
lished resolution.  It  is  because  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Policy  Committee  that  It  could  take 
many  months  or  even  years  to  draft  a  full 
and  comprehensive  tax  reform  measure  that 


the  word  "meaningful"  was  substituted  for 
••full  and  comprehensive"  In  Its  resolution. 

I  explained  to  the  Policy  Committee  that 
tax  reform  meant  different  things  to  different 
people.  It  was  my  suggestion  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  should  report  whatever 
bill  the  Committee  could  agree  upon,  and 
Senators  could  offer  any  amendment  they 
chose  when  the  bill  reached  the  fioor. 

It  was  my  thought  that  the  Senate  would 
approve  those  amendments  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  favored  and  vote  down  those 
amendments  which  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
did  not  favor.  We  have  proceeded  that  way 
with  revenue  bills  for  the  twenty  years  that 
I  have  served  here. 

This  important  measure  has  been  of  major 
concern  to  the  F>resident  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Both 
of  them  have  expressed  fear  of  the  utter 
chaos  that  could  dlscend  upon  this  nation, 
if  this  bill — which  is  the  only  Administra- 
tion measure  at  this  point  seeking  to  main- 
tain a  stable  economic  and  fiscal  condition 
in  our  land — should  fall  to  be  enacted. 

Their  concern  has  been  shared  by  public 
expression  of  every  living  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Including  such  men  as  Joe  Barr. 
Henry  Fowler,  Douglas  Dillon,  Bob  Anderson, 
George  Humphrey  and  John  Snyder.  All  of 
these  financial  leaders  have  deplored  the 
present  situation  which  Jeopardizes  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  government  to  pay  its 
debts  currently.  They  deplore  the  plight  of 
the  President  and  the>'  deplore  the  plight 
of  the  nation  if  this  bill  should  fall.  It  wQuld 
be  of  the  utmost  concern  to  all  of  them  and 
to  the  President  if  the  present  surtax  should 
not  be  expeditiously  extended.  Therefore,  as 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I  undertook  to 
set  up  a  schedule  which  would  bring  this 
bin  before  the  Senate  pnor  to  the  expira- 
tion date  set  by  law — July  31.  That  Is  the 
basis  upon  which  this  Committee  is  pro- 
ceeding. 

Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  two  bills 
should  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance before  the  first  bill  is  considered.  That 
came  as  a  surprise  to  me  when  it  was  first 
suggested.  Just  as  it  surprised  Senator 
Muskle  who  was  a  member  of  the  Policy 
Committee.  His  remarks  on  the  Floor  yester- 
day suggested  that  he  felt  the  two  bills  ap- 
proach was  contrary  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee. 

Fortunately  for  us.  the  task  today  Is 
simple — we  will  now  conclude  the  hearings 
of  the  public  witnesses  testifying  on  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  hear  Senators  next 
week  who  desire  to  testify  on  the  tax  reform 
proposals  they  plan  to  offer  to  this  J»lll. 
Then  I  will  seek  to  obtain  for  the  Commit- 
tee the  benefit  of  further  guidance,  after 
which  the  Committee  can  then  decide  If  it 
wishes  to  hear  further  testimony  or  com- 
mence voting. 

As  Chairman  of  this  Committee  I  regret 
that  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  of 
how  I  Intend  to  proceed  with  this  bill.  It 
was  my  Intention  to  satisfy  the  views  of  the 
President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  well 
as  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  by 
promptly  reporting  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
would  Improve  upon  the  House-passed  meas- 
ure and  add  some  meaningful  tax  reform  in 
addition  to  that  which  is  already  in  the 
House  bill. 

I  might  say  that  1  have  often  been  ad- 
vised by  a  F>resident  or  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  even  by  my  Majority  Leader 
that  a  bill  was  important  or  that  it  had 
something  in  it  that  should  not  be  there 
or  that  it  lacked  a  feature  which  should  be 
in  It.  That  Is  nothing  new  to  me.  If  I  had 
not  received  the  guidance  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  I  would  not  have  known 
what  to  do  with  this  bill.  Major  revenue 
measures  are  no  novelty  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  the  Demo- 
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crats  on  this  Committee  nor  do  I  presume 
to  speak  for  the  Republicans  except  as  they 
authorize  me  to  speak  for  them.  But  In  pro- 
ceeding with  the  consideration  of  the  sur- 
tax bill  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  major 
tax  reform  measure  being  readied  for  House 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
That  Committee  has  dedicated  Itself  to  tax 
reform  and  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  committed  the  Admin- 
istration to  tax  refomi.  The  Senate  Itself  Is 
gripped  with  tax  reform  fever. 

But  the  pressing  business  now  Is  to  main- 
tain the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  give  the  President  the  tools  he 
says  are  needed  to  contain  Inflation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
it  Is  my  purpose  to  try  and  bring  men  of  good 
will  together  so  that  the  dual  goals  of  fiscal 
policy  and  tax  reform  can  be  achieved  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  nation.  I  thought  that 
was  also  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  statement  the 
Senator  from  Louisianr'.  has  made.  I  ap- 
preciate his  willingness  to  call  the  com- 
mittee into  executive  session  on  Thurs- 
day in  order  that  we  can  consider  the 
possibility  of  taking  action  on  reporting 
the  surtax  bill  from  the  committee. 

rthink"il  is  very  important  that  we  do 
consider  in  our  committee  major  tax  re- 
forqiproposals,  and  I  agree  completely 
withtj^^airman  that  to  do  so  properly 
will  taK^^jtlier  extended  hearings. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  good  for  the  country 
or  for  the  economy  of  the  country  to 
postpone  action  on  the  surtax  or  the 
question  of  repeal  of  investment  credit 
until  after  the  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted on  major  tax  reforms  and  the 
committee  can  act.  That  could  take  until 
October. 

I  was  hoping  that  we  could  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner.  I  was  hoping  that 
we  could  act  on  the  surtax  bill,  which 
came  from  the  House,  and  then,  as  the 
chairman  has  already  announced,  pro- 
ceed next  week  to  the  hearing  of  any  re- 
form proposal  of  any  Senator.  By  hold- 
ing these  hearings  now  we  would  be 
ready  to  mark  up  the  bill  soon  after  it 
is  received  from  the  House.  Perhaps  the 
House  would  have  included  their  amend- 
ments as  a  part  of  the  House  bill :  if  not 
we  could  consider  their  suggestions. 

I  think  we  need  major  tax  reform.  The 
country  is  desirous  of  it.  I  have  a  strong 
interest  in  it;  however,  if  w-  try  to  com- 
bine the  two  the  delay  will  do  a  great 
disservice  to  the  country. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man is  willing  to  call  the  committee  into 
executive  session  later  this  week  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  decide  on  reporting  the 
surtax  bill. 

I  would  welcome  the  presence  of  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  if  they 
want  to  appear  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  express  their  views. 

However,  in  all  due  respect  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy  committee,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  measure  that  af- 
fects the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  a 
measure  on  which  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, have  a  vital  decision  to  make.  I  do 
not  think  the  decision  as  to  what  we 
should  not  do  is  one  that  we  can  delegate 
to  either  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee or  the  Democratic  policy  committee. 


I  think  that  this  is  something  we  should 
sit  down  together  and  work  out. 

I  most  respectfully  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  when  the  tax  bill  was  passed  last 
year  it  was  enacted  in  a  bipartisan  man- 
ner. It  was  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Smathers  of  Florida  and  me,  and  while 
President  Johnson  was  in  the  White 
House. 

I  think  the  question  of  an  extension 
of  this  topic  now  merits  that  same  bi- 
partisan approach  at  this  time.  And  I 
hope  that  we  can  get  it. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
for  his  courtesy  in  extending  to  the  mi- 
nority members  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  by  calling  this  executive 
session  for  later  this  week. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of"  the 
Finance  Committee,  who  is  always  fair 
and  always  considerate  to  members  of 
his  committee  and  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  keeps  in  mind  the  inter- 
est of  our  total  economy.  We  are  faced 
with  very  definite  problems.  We  need 
more  revenue.  The  financial  situation  is 
acute. 

It  is  easy  to  have  a  lot  of  talk  about 
tax  reform,  and  there  should  be  tax 
reform. 

Many  of  the  provisions  about  which 
there  is  discussion  of  having  reform  have 
been  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
30,  40,  or  50  years.  We  cannot  strike 
them  out  either  in  the  committee  or  on 
the  floor  without  giving  people  a  hearing. 

I  will  give  an  Illustration.  One  of  the 
proposals  relates  to  gifts  that  have  an 
appreciated  value  to  churches,  hospitals, 
and  colleges. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  change 
the  status  of  that  until  we  had  heard 
from  all  parties  Involved.  And  to  insist 
on  combining  the  proposals  for  reform 
in  the  revenue  bill  may  result  in  having 
neither  reform  nor  a  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILnTES  AT  KWA- 
JALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2546 > 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  at  Kwa- 
jalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 


the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  responsibilities  of  our  Government 
is  to  maintain  the  peace  and  avoid  the 
involvement  in  war.  It  is  when  the  United 
States  is  strong — spiritually,  economi- 
cally, and  militarily — that  we  will  have 
the  greatest  success  in  preventing  both 
large  wars  and  small  wars.  Strength  and 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
are  instruments  of  peace.  Vacillation  and 
appeasement  are  invitations  to  war.  Such 
is  the  verdict  of  history. 

I  shall  support  the  antl-ballistlc-mis- 
sile  proposal  because  I  am  convinced  that 
to  do  so  enhances  the  cause  of  peace.  I 
am  convinced  that  to  fail  to  provide  for 
this  defensive  weapon  will  lessen  our 
chances  for  peace.  At  a  time  like  this,  we 
should  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  our  unified  support  and  every  in- 
strument that  strengthens  his  position  in 
dealing  with  the  Communist  world. 

An  awesome  responsibility  rests  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
committed  to  the  task  of  carrying  on  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  leaders.  I  appeal 
to  my  colleagues  to  do  all  that  is  within 
their  power  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  these  momentous 
times. 

We  should  all  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  This  is  one  issue  where  the  out- 
come may  rest  upon  one  Senator.  Theo- 
retically, at  least,  it  is  possible  for  one 
Senator  to  bring  into  being  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile system  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation,  or  for  that  same 
Senator,  by  his  vote,  to  tip  the  scales  so 
that  the  measure  is  defeated.  We  should 
approach  this  not  as  a  popularity  contest. 
Fifty-one  votes  will  authorize  the  ABM, 
which  will  bring  protection  to  our  coun- 
try, add  to  its  strength,  and  give  us  some- 
thing that  will  deter  aggression.  A  mere 
49  votes  for  the  ABM,  assuming  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  present  and  vot- 
ing, will  deny  this  protection,  not  to  the 
President  personally  but  rather  to  our 
country. 

Today  there  Is  a  movement  afoot  to 
downgrade  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  defense  of  our  country.  There  are 
those  who  preach-  -disarmament  and 
stress  rapproachment  with  a  potential 
enemy  that  understands  only  strength. 
There  are  some  who  view  our  relations 
with  the  Commimist  world  by  a  double 
standard.  When  the  Communists  develop 
a  new'  nuclear  weapon  system  it  is  not 
destabilizing.  When  the  United  States 
proposes  a  defensive  nuclear  system  it  is 
an  escalation. 

The  international  graveyards  of  his- 
tory are  full  of  the  corpses  of  those  who 
believed  that  appeasement  and  weakness 
would  not  be  challenged  by  an  aggressor. 

Today,  America  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads. While  we  debate  whether  or  not 
a  defensive  system  is  needed  to  protect 
our  retaliatory  capability,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  expanding  its  offensive  on  all 
fronts. 

Ad  hoc  committees  against  the  ABM 
are  being  formed.  Antl-ABM  books  are 
being  written  and  leaflets  are  being  dis- 
tributed. The  propaganda  mills  of  the 
unilateral  disarmers  are  going  full  tilt. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those 
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groups  who  stress  that  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  will  not  work  because  it 
has  not  been  tested  in  the  envlrormient 
in  which  it  must  be  used  are  some  of 
the  same  groups  who  pleaded  so  elo- 
quently for  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
This  treaty  prevents  the  United  States 
from  testing  in  the  atmosphere  or  outer 
space.  I  voted  against  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty,  and  I  well  remember  dur- 
ing the  debate  that  we  were  all  assured 
that  we  could  accomplish  whatever  nu- 
clear tests  were  needed  for  our  defense 
underground.  Would  those  opponents  of 
the  ABM  now  suggest  that  we  abrogate 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  in  order  to 
test  the  ABM?  I  think  not. 

I  believe  those  who  told  us  then  and 
tell  us  now  that  the  ABM  can  be  suc- 
cessfully tested  without  the  resumption 
of  atmospheric  testing.  I  am  concerned 
when  I  hear  those  who  do  not  have  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  decision  criti- 
cize and  carp.  I  wonder  about  those  who, 
when  they  were  in  govenmient,  raised  no 
objection  to  ABM  concepts,  but  now 
without  the  responsibility  of  command 
speak  so  eloquently  in  opposition  from 
their  ivory  towers. 

I  believe  Dr.  John  Foster.  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  when  he  stated  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
the  ABM  will  perform  the  task  assigned 
to  it. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  reasons 
the  United  States  needs  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  one  and  possibly 
two  ABM  systems — the  first  around  Mos- 
cow, and  the  second,  the  so-called  Tal- 
linn system,  spread  throughout  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  systems  are  already 
deployed.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
none. 

The  Soviets  have  greatly  increased 
their  offensive  capability.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  in  his 
prepared  statement  of  January  16,  1969, 
said: 

We  estimate  that  as  of  September  1,  1968, 
the  Soviets  had  approximately  900  ICBM 
launchers  operational,  compared  with  570  in 
mid-1967,  and  250  in  mid-1966,  an  increase 
of  well  over  threefold  In  a  period  of  little 
more  than  two  years. 

According  to  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  greatly  increased  its 
offensive  ballistic  missile  submarines.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pastore).  \ice  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee.  Admiral  Rickover  said: 

In  the  single  year  1968.  the  Soviets  put  to 
sea  a  new  type  ballistic  missile  submarine 
as  well  as  several  new  types  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines — a  feat  far  exceeding  anything  we 
have  ever  done.  .  .  . 

In  November  1967,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  revealed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  developed  a  fractional 
orbital  bombardment  system — FOBS. 
This  FOBS  target  cannot  be  determined 
until  3  minutes  and  500  miles  from  the 
target. 

Secretai-y  of  Defense  Laird  re^'ealed  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  the  Soviet  arsenal 
contains  over  200  SS-9  missiles,  each  one 
capable  of  delivering  up  to  25  megatons 
on  our  Minuteman  missiles. 


Despite  overwhelming  evidence  of  a  re- 
cent increase  in  the  Soviet  offensive  as 
well  as  defensive  capability,  we  still  hesi- 
tate to  defend  ourselves. 

The  anti-ballistic-misslle  system  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  on  March  14, 
1969,  is  a  defensive  system  to  protect 
U.S.  retaliatory  capability.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  that  this  defensive 
move  on  our  part  constitutes  an  escala- 
tion of  the  East- West  arms  race.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Rather 
than  escalation,  a  defensive  ABM  sys- 
tem is  a  stabilizing  factor.  Even  oppo- 
nents of  the  ABM  system  concede  that  it 
is  not  another  round  in  the  arms  race. 

In  an  exchange  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  during  hear- 
ings before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky  discussed 
this  point: 

Senator  Symington.  Dr.  Panofsky,  I  would 
ask  this  question:  If  we  are  successful  in 
defending  Minuteman  bases  In  this  way,  and 
if  they  desire  to  maintain  parity,  would  they 
not  Increase  their  ICBMs? 

Dr.  Panofsky.  Only  If  they  were  genuinely 
intereseed  in  a  first  strike  posture.  If  they 
were  satisfied  by  a  second  strike  p>osture, 
then,  if  we  increased  the  defense  of  our  Min- 
uteman bases  by  ABMs.  they  would  not  have 
to  increase  their  ICBM  force.  (Page  341, 
March  28,  1969) 

Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  professor  of  physics, 
Cornell  University,  then  opposing  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  stated: 

A  completely  different  concept  of  ABM  is 
to  deploy  it  around  Minuteman  silos  and 
command  and  control  centers.  This  applica- 
tion has  gone  in  and  out  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment planning,  I  am  in  favor  of  such  a 
scheme  at  the  appropriate  time.  My  main 
reason  for  being  In  favor  is  that  such  a  de- 
ployment would  stabilize  the  strategic  situa- 
tion rather  than  the  opposite.  (Page  39) 

Dr.  Bethe's  statement  was  made  on 
March  6,  8  days  before  President  Nixon 
announced  the  Safeguard  system  which 
would  accomplish  precisely  what  Dr. 
Bethe  advocated. 

I  have  been  discussing  Soviet  strength 
and  capability  to  wage  war.  Let  me  re- 
view Soviet  past  behavior. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  in  August  1968, 
the  Soviet  Union  ruthlessly  invaded  the 
territory  of  an  ally — Czechoslovakia.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  would  do  this  to  an 
ally,  what  would  it  do  to  a  potential  foe? 

In  1962  the  Soviet  Union  placed  of- 
fensive nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba,  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

In  1956  the  Soviets  brutally  stamped 
out  the  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary. 

And  for  those  who  prefer  long-range 
history,  who  can  forget  that  in  1940  the 
Soviet  Union  joined  with  Nazi  Germany 
in  a  nonaggression  pact? 

In  America  today,  our  problem  is  to 
alert  the  people  to  the  threat  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  We 
have  to  reach  the  heartland  of  America. 
We  have  to  avoid  the  siren  calls  of  the 
disgruntled  intellectuals.  We  must  alert 
the  people  to  the  problems  around  us  as 
President  Eisenhower  did  in  his  farewell 
speech  given  on  January  17,  1961.  It  is 
interesting  that  one  sentence — no,  really 
three  words,  "military-industrial  com- 
plex"— is  almost  solely  quoted  from  that 
speech.  How  many  have  read  the  speech 
in  its   entirety?   President  Eisenhower 
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referred    to    the    Communists    in    that 
speech  when  he  said : 

We  face  a  hostile  Ideology^global  in  scope, 
atheistic  in  character,  ruthless  In  pxirpose, 
and  insidious  In  method.  Unhappily  the 
danger  it  poees  promises  to  be  of  indefinite 
duration. 

In  another  part  of  his  excellent  ad- 
dress. President  Elsenhower  said: 

In  holding  scientific  research  and  discovery 
in  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  also  be  alert 
to  the  equal  and  oppoelte  danger  that  public 
policy  could  Itself  become  the  captive  of  a 
scientific-technological  elite. 

I  have  rarely  seen  these  portions 
quoted  in  our  news  media  and,  therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  entire  speech  by  Pres- 
ident EJisenhower  to  follow  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wit^ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  '^ 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  choi? 
today  is  ours.  Communist  nations  are  on 
the  march.  Our  leaders,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  urge  us  to  defend  our- 
selves. The  last  three  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense urged  the  development  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  There  is  no  par- 
tisanship in  this  cry  for  defense.  I  re- 
gret that  some  members  of  my  own  party 
may  not  see  the  dangers  of  taking  first 
one  step,  then  another,  and  still  another 
toward  peace  at  any  price. 

What  is  past  is  prologue.  I  only  hope 
we  will  remember  it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
that  broke  the  informal  atmospheric 
testing  moratorium  in  1961.  During  that 
test  series,  the  Soviets  detonated  a  60- 
megaton  terror  weapon.  They  broke  that 
informal  moratorium  while  their  repre- 
sentatives sat  with  ours  in  peaceful  dis- 
cussions in  Geneva.  If  we  do  not  leam 
from  the  past,  we  are  doomed  in  the 
future. 

I  strongly  urge  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  vote  for  the  defensive  Safe- 
guard system.  To  do  othenvise  Is  an  ln\'l- 
tation  to  disaster. 

Exhibit  1 
Farewell  Radio  and  Television  Address  to 

THE  -American  "People,  Janttary  17,  1961 

[Delivered  from  the  President's  Office  at 
8:30  pjn.) 

My  fellow  Americans: 

Three  days  from  now.  after  half  a  century 
in  the  service  of  our  country,  I  shall  lay  down 
the  responsibilities  of  office  as.  in  traditional 
and  solemn  ceremony,  the  authority  of  the 
Presidency  is  vested  in  my  successor. 

This  evening  I  come  to  you  with  a  message 
of  leave-taking  and  farewell,  and  to  share  a 
few  final  thoughts  with  you,  my  countrymen. 

Like  every  other  citizen,  I  wish  the  new 
President,  and  all  who  will  labor  with  him. 
Godspeed.  I  pray  that  the  coming  years  will 
be  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

Our  pveople  expect  their  President  and  the 
Congress  to  find  essential  agreement  on  Issues 
of  great  moment,  the  wise  resolution  of 
which  will  better  shape  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

My  own  relations  with  the  Congress,  which 
began  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis  when. 
long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
me  to  West  Point,  have  since  ranged  to  the 
Intimate  during  the  war  and  immediate  post- 
war period,  and,  finally,  to  the  mutually  In- 
terdependent during  these  past  eight  years. 

In  this  final  relationship,  the  Con;;ress  and 
the  Administration  have,  on  most  rttal  issues, 
cooperated  well,  to  serve  the  national  good 
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rather  than  mere  partisanship,  and  so  have 
assured  that  the  biulness  at  the  Nation 
should  go  forward.  So,  my  official  relation- 
ship with  the  Congress  ends  In  a  feeling,  on 
my  part,  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so  much  together. 

n 

We  now  stand  ten  ye&rs  past  the  mldpmlnt 
of  a  century  that  has  witnessed  four  major 
wars  among  great  nations.  Three  of  these  In- 
volved our  own  country.  Despite  these  holo- 
causts America  Is  today  the  strongest,  the 
most  Influential  and  most  productive  nation 
In  the  world.  Understandably  proud  of  this 
pre-eminence,  we  yet  realize  that  America's 
leadership  and  prestige  depend,  not  merely 
upon  our  unmatched  material  progress, 
rtohes  and  military  strength,  but  on  how  we 
use  our  power  In  the  Interests  of  world  peace 
and  human  betterment. 

*  -~ 

•  rn 

Throughout  America's  adventure  In  free 
government,  our  basic  purposes  have  been  to 
keep  the  peace;  to  foster  progress  In  human 
achievement,  and  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity 
and  Integrity  among  people  and  among  na- 
tions. To  strive  for  less  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  free  and  religious  people.  Any  failure 
traceable  to  arrogance,  or  our  lack  of  com- 
prehension or  readiness  to  sacrifice  would 
Inflict  upon  us  grievous  hurt  both  at  home 
and  abro&dT. 

Progress"  toward  these  noble  goals  Is-  per- 
sistently threatened  by  the  conflict  now  en- 
gulfing the  world.  It  commands  our  whole 
attention,  absorbs  our  very  beings.  We  face 
a  hostile  ideology— global  In  scope,  atheistic 
In  chtiracter,  ruthless  In  purpose,  and  Insid- 
ious In  method.  Unhappily  the  danger  It 
poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite  duration. 
Tc  meet  It  successfully,  there  Is  called  for. 
not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory 
sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which 
enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily,  surely, 
and  without  complaint  the  burdens  of  a 
prolonged  and  complex  struggle — with  liberty 
the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain,  despite 
every  provocation,  on  our  charted  course 
toward  permanent  peace  and  human  better- 
ment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meet- 
ing them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  grreat 
or  small,  there  is  a  recurring  temptation  to 
feel  that  some  spectacular  and  costly  action 
could  become  the  miraculous  solution  to  all 
current  difficulties.  A  huge  Increase  In  newer 
elements  of  our  defense:  development  of 
unrealistic  programs  to  cure  every  HI  In  agri- 
culture; a  dramatic  expansion  In  basic  and 
applied  research — these  and  many  other  pos- 
sibilities, each  possibly  promising  In  itself, 
may  be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to  the  road 
we  wish  to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  In  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the  need 
to  maintain  balance  in  and  among  national 
programs — balance  between  the  private  and 
the  public  economy,  balance  between  cost 
and  hoped  for  advantage — balance  between 
the  clearly  necessary  and  the  comfortably 
desirable:  balance  between  our  essential  re- 
quirements as  a  nation  and  the  duties  Im- 
posed by  the  nation  upon  the  individual; 
balance  between  actions  of  the  moment  and 
the  national  welfare  of  the  future.  Oood 
Judgment  seeks  balance  and  progress:  lack 
of  It  eventually  finds  Imbalance  and  frustra- 
tion. 

The  recorc!  of  many  decades  stands  as  proof 
that  our  people  and  their  government  have, 
in  the  main,  understood  these  truths  and 
have  responded  to  them  well,  In  the  face  of 
stress  and  threat.  But  threats,  new  in  kind 
or  degree,  constantly  arise.  I  mention  two 
only. 

IV 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is  our 
military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
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potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

Our  military  organization  today  t>ears  little 
relation  to  that  known  by  any  of  my  prede- 
cessors in  peacetime,  or  indeed  by  the  fight- 
ing men  of  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armaments  industry. 
American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well. 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
Improvisation  of  national  defense:  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments industry  of  vast  proportions.  Added 
to  this,  three  and  a  half  million  men  and 
women  are  directly  engaged  in  the  defense 
establishment.  We  annually  spend  on  mili- 
tary security  more  than  the  net  income  of 
all  United  States  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  Is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— is  felt  in  every  city,  every  State  house, 
every  office  of  the  Federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  Imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  compre- 
hend its  grave  implications.  Our  toll,  re- 
sources and  livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so  is 
the  very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  prof)er  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together. 

Akin  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  In  our  industrial-military 
posture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central:  it  also  becomes  more  formalized. 
complex,  and  costly.  A  steadily  increasing 
share  is  conducted  for.  by,  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of,  the  Federal  government. 

Today,  the  solitary  inventor,  tinkering  in 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  in  laboratories  and  test- 
ing fields.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  uni- 
versity, historically  the  fountalnhead  of  free 
ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  experi- 
enced a  revolution  in  the  conduct  of  research. 
Partly  because  of  the  huge  cost  Involved,  a 
government  contract  becomes  virtually  a 
substitute  for  intellectual  curiosity.  For 
every  old  blackboard  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  new  electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  na- 
tion's scholars  by  Federal  employment,  proj- 
ect allocations,  and  the  power  of  money  Is 
ever  present — and  is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 
Yet,  In  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery in  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must 
also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  dan- 
ger that  pubUc  policy  could  Itself  become 
the  captive  of  a  sdentiflc-technologlcal  eUte. 
It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  mold,  to 
balance,  and  to  integrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  old,  within  the  principles  of 
our  democratic  system — ever  aiming  toward 
the    supreme    goals    of    our    free    society. 


for  all  generations  to  come,  not  to  become 
the  Insolvent  phantom  of  tomorrow. 


Another  factor  in  maintaining  balance 
Involves  the  element  of  time.  As  we  peer  into 
socleity's  future,  we — you  and  I.  and  our  gov- 
ernment— must  avoid  the  impulse  to  live 
only  for  today,  plundering,  for  own  ease 
and  convenience,  the  precious  resources  of 
tomorrow.  We  cannot  mortgage  the  mate- 
rial assets  of  our  grandchildren  without  risk- 
ing the  loss  also  of  their  political  and  spirit- 
ual heritage.  We  want  democracy  to  survive 


VI 

Down  the  long  lane  of  the  history  yet  to  be 
written  America  knows  that  this  world  of 
ours,  ever  growing  smaller,  must  avoid  be- 
coming a  community  of  dreadful  fear  and 
hate,  and  be.  Instead,  a  proud  confederation 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

Such  a  confederation  must  be  one  of 
equals.  The  weakest  must  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  same  confidence  as 
do  we,  protected  as  we  are  by  our  moral, 
economic,  and  military  strength.  That  table, 
though  scarred  by  many  past  frustrations, 
cannot  be  abandoned  for  the  certain  agony 
of  the  battlefield 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and 
confidence,  Is  a  continuing  imperative.  To- 
gether we  must  learn  how  to  compose  differ- 
ences, not  with  arms,  but  with  Intellect  and 
decent  purpose.  Because  this  need  is  so  sharp 
and  apparent  I  confess  that  I  lav  down  my 
official  responsibilities  in  this  field  with  a 
definite  sense  of  disappointment.  As  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  horror  and  the  lin- 
gering sadness  of  war — as  one  who  knows 
that  another  war  could  utterly  destroy  this 
civilization  which  has  been  so  slowly  and 
painfully  built  over  thousands  of  years — I 
wish  I  could  say  tonight  that  a  lasting  peace 
is  in  sight. 

Happily,  I  can  say  that  war  has  been 
avoided.  Steady  progress  toward  our  ultimate 
goal  has  been  made.  But,  so  much  remains 
to  be  done.  As  a  private  citizen,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  do  what  little  I  can  to  help  the 
world  advance  along  that  road. 

vu 

So — In  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as 
your  President — I  thank  you  for  the  many 
opportunities  you  have  given  me  for  public 
service  in  war  and  peace.  I  trust  that  in  that 
service  you  find  some  things  worthy;  as  for 
the  rest  of  it,  I  know  you  will  find  ways  to 
Imfxrove  p)erformance  In  the  future. 

You  and  I — my  fellow  citizens — need  to  be 
strong  in  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under 
God,  will  reach  the  goal  of  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. May  we  be  ever  unswerving  in  de- 
votion to  principle,  confident  but  humble 
with  power,  diligent  in  pursuit  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  goals. 

To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  once 
more  give  expression  to  America's  prayerful 
and  continuing  aspiration: 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all 
races,  all  nations,  may  have  their  great  hu- 
man needs  satisfied:  that  those  now  denied 
opportunity  shall  come  to  enjoy  it  to  the 
full;  that  all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may  ex- 
perience its  spiritual  blessings:  that  those 
who  have  freedom  will  understand,  also,  its 
heavy  responsibilities;  that  all  who  are  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  others  will  learn 
charity;  that  the  scourges  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  ignorance  will  be  made  to  disappear 
from  the  earth,  and  that,  in  the  goodness  of 
time,  all  peoples  will  come  to  live  together 
in  a  peace  guaranteed  by  the  binding  force 
of  mutual  respect  and  love. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  briefly? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  16,  UNTIL 
THURSDAY,  JULY  17.    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  after  the 
prayer  and  possibly  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  on  Thursday  next,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  to  move 
that  the  Senate  go  into  closed  session. 
There  will  be  no  morning  hour  that  day. 
There  will  be  a  live  quorum  call  as  soon 
as  the  request  is  made  and  granted, 
which  is  automatic;  and  all  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  this  will  take 
place  on  that  day.  and  they  should  be 
prepared  accordingly. 

One  more  thing:  It  is  ray  understand- 
ing that  no  attaches  of  the  Senate  will 
be  permitted  in  the  Chamber  except 
those  designated  under  rule  XXXVI  and 
those  who  the  Presiding  OflBcer  thinks 
are  necessary.  In  other  words,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no 
oflScials  or  stafiF  members  attached  to 
Senators  or  to  the  committee  itself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  comment  on  the 
situation? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  At  a  conference  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  is  in 
opposition  to  the  ABM.  we  were  in  agree- 
ment that  we  should  try — and  we 
thought  we  could — to  finish  that  ses- 
sion in  1  day,  and  that  we  should  go  into 
it  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  expect  to  be  fairly 
brief,  and  I  think  others  will,  and  I  hope 
we  can  conclude  within  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly in  accord  with  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  manager  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. Frankly,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
closed  session  should  not  be  completed  in 
1  day,  and  I  devoutly  hope  it  would  be 
so  that  we  could  go  on  with  the  business 
and  perhaps  begin  voting  on  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  commend  and 
also  thank  the  majority  leader  for  agree- 


ing to  cooperate  to  have  this  all  done  in 
1  day.  if  possible,  and  to  have  no  other 
business  on  that  day,  so  that  the  session 
can  move  along. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  are  not  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  will  read 
the  Record  and  will  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  morning  business  on 
Thursday  next:  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  will  move  for 
a  closed  session;  that  the  motion  will  be 
seconded — its  acceptance  is  automatic — 
and  that  there  will  be  no  staff  members 
in  the  Chamber,  either  for  individual 
Senators  or  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  itself. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  unless  there 
are  further  questions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  ask  for  a 
closed  session.  How  long  will  that  last,  or 
is  there  a  limit,  or  what  do  the  rules 
provide? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  limit 
that  I  know  of,  but  I  hope  we  would  get 
through  within  4,  5,  or  6  hours  at  the 
most,  and  complete  the  closed  session 
that  day.  I  would  say  offhand  that  the 
chances  are  fairly  good  that  such  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  majority 
leader  control  the  limitation  on  that,  or 
does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  control 
the  limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  control,  I 
would  imagine,  would  have  to  be  under 
unanimous  agreement,  in  closed  session, 
and  that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Sen- 
ators most  interested — the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis).  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Symington  i,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  — 
and  others  to  discuss.  Whatever  they 
would  desire  to  do.  the  leadership  would 
be  glad  to  comply  with  their  request. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
already  been  said,  we  talked  about  the 
possibility  of  completing  the  closed  ses- 
sion in  this  one  meeting.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington  ) ,  who  will  move  for  a 
closed  session,  and  I  have  spoken  with 
other  Senators  who  oppose  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem, and  all  have  agreed  to  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  conclude  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  closed  session  on  Thursday. 
However,  of  course,  we  cannot  bind  ai^- 
one  who  may  later  desire  to  move  for  a 
closed  session  from  so  doing.  At  least,  it 
is  our  intention  to  move  as  quickly  as  we 
can  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  any  Senator  can  move 
for  a  closed  session,  and  if  we  get  one 
second,  it  becomes  automatic. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  later  on  any  Senator  felt  he  needed 
more  information  or  anything  that  was 


from  classified  information  that  we 
should  have  access  to,  it  is  not  only  his 
right  but  his  duty  to  request  a  closed 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
now  present  in  the  Chamber,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
informed  me  that  it  is  his  intention, 
after  reading  of  the  Journal  on  Thurs- 
day next,  to  move  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session.  I  have  informed 
the  Senate  that  there  will  be  no  attaches 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  either  for  in- 
dividual Senators  or  for  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services;  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators, along  with  the  joint  leadership, 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  complete  that  closed  session 
that  day  so  that  it  will  not  go  over  to 
the  next  day,  but  we  cannot  guaran- 
tee it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  would  not  be  my 
Intention  to  take  extended  time  when 
presenting  matters  in  closed  session  on 
this  particular  issue.  However,  from  what 
I  understand,  there  may  be  other  closed 
sessions  on  other  weapons  systems  later. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  (llstinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  in  mind,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
much  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  graciousness  and 
courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  proceed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  July  11,  1969,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts : 

S.  1010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  AlU 
KalUo;  and 

S.  1011.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedlngsJ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  648)  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Alunday. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alek- 
sandar  Zambeli: 

H.B.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Pulgenclo  Hunter;  and 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
da  Concelcao  Bvarlsto. 


SAFEGUARD  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14.  1969.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  had  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  development,  construction,  and 
positioning  of  the  Safeguard  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  in  a  carefully 
phased  program.  He  stated  his  belief  that 
we  must  act  now  to  buy  options  to  help 
counter  the  growing  capability  of  poten- 
tial adversaries  of  this  country.  A  delay 
would  mean  a  significant  lag  before  such 
a  defense  could  become  operational.  This 
delay  could  in  turn  expose  the  country  to 
dangeroufi-risks  In  the  mid-1970's. 

In  the'tiebate  which  has  ensued  over 
this  system,  four  key  questions  appear  to 
have  been  raised. 

First.  Why  do  we  need  such  a  system? 

Second.  What  exactly  is  the  system? 

Third.  What  does  it  do  to  prospects  for 
arms  control? 

Fourth.  Will  Safeguard  work? 

I  would  like  to  explore  these  four  prin- 
cipal points  in  some  depth. 

WHY    DO    WE    NEED   STTCH   A    SYSTEM? 

The  President  stated  that  the  objec- 
tives of  this  program  are: 

First,  protection  of  our  land-based  re- 
taliatory forces  against  a  direct  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  defense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  any  kind  of  primitive  nuclear 
attack  or  nuclear  blackmail  which  coun- 
tries such  as  Communist  China  may 
threaten  in  the  1970's. 

Third,  protection  against  accidental 
ballistic  laiuiches  from  any  source  in  the 
mid-  to  late-1970's. 

The  following  facts  underscore  the 
committee's  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
program  to  meet  these  objectives. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a 
buildup  of  its  strategic  forces  significant- 
ly larger  than  was  envisaged  in  1967 
when  the  previous  administration  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  Sentinel.  For 
example: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  the  de- 
ployment of  very  large  missiles.  Whether 
these  missiles  are  armed  with  25-mega- 
ton  nuclear  warheads  or  with  multiple, 
independently  targetable  warheads,  con- 
tinued production  and  deployment  of 
these  missiles  will  give  the  Soviets  the 
capability  to  destroy  our  own  land-based 
missile  force. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  substan- 
tially increasing  the  size  of  its  submarine 
force.  As  noted  on  page  7  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  Soviets  now  have  a  new 
submarine  force  of  about  375.  whereas 
we  have  143 — of  which  61  are  diesel  sub- 
marines of  World  War  II  vintage.  Thus 
the  Soviets  have  a  numerical  advantage 
of  about  230  submarines.  Parenthetically. 
I  might  say  this  is  extremely  interesting 
when  one  considers  that  in  World  War 


II,  when  the  Nazis  almost  cut  off  all  com- 
merce with  European  countries,  they 
started  that  fight  with  97  submarines. 
The  Soviet  Union  now  has  about  230 
submarines  over  our  forces. 

At  least  65  of  the  Soviet  subs  are  nu- 
clear powered,  and  many  are  equipped 
with  ballistic  launched  missiles.  They 
are  continuing  to  produce  these  and  have 
the  capability  of  striking  with  virtually 
no  warnng  against  our  bomber  bases  or 
elsewhere. 

The  Soviets  have  been  developing  a 
semlorbital  nuclear  weapon  system, 
known  as  FOBS,  which  poses  a  new  and 
different  threat  to  our  people  and  to  our 
bomber  bases. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  deployed 
an  ABM  system  designed  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  its  western  industrialized  area 
and  is  continuing  its  research  and  devel- 
opment in  this  field. 

Second,  the  Red  Chinese  capability  to 
launch  a  weak  nuclear  attack  against  the 
U.S.  population  in  the  middle  1970"s 
formed  the  announced  basis  for  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
Sentinel  system,  a  far  more  costly  and 
controversial  system  than  the  Safeguard. 
Red  China's  capability  still  remains  a  real 
threat. 

Third,  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
launch  targeted  on  our  country  would 
leave  any  President  in  a  horrible  dilemma 
if  we  had  no  ABM  with  which  to  inter- 
cept it.  In  such  a  case  would  the  Presi- 
dent— any  President — assume  that  it  was 
accidental  and  watch  the  death  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  without  retaliating,  or 
should  he  push  the  command  button  to 
unleash  our  own  nuclear  forces?  Should 
we  not  for  that  reason  alone  commence 
work  to  give  us  another  alternative? 

By  going  ahead  with  the  Safeguard 
system,  it  is  believed  possible  to:  provide 
for  local  defense  of  selected  Minuteman 
missile  sites,  provide  an  area  defense  to 
protect  our  bomber  bases  and  our  com- 
mand and  control  authorities,  defend  the 
continental  United  States  against  an  ac- 
cidental or  unauthorized  attack,  and  re- 
duce U.S.  fatalities  to  a  minimal  level  in 
the  event  of  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack  in 
the  1970's. 

We  do  not  now  know  who  will  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1970's.  Re- 
gardless of  whom  he  may  be  or  to  which 
party  he  may  belong,  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  administration  then  in  E>ower 
will  be  responsible  for  the  lives  and 
security  of  the  American  people.  It  seems 
equally  apparent  that  steps  must  be 
taken  now  to  start  the  system  which  may 
be  needed  for  this  protection. 

WHAT    IS    THE    SAFEGUARD    SYSTEM? 

The  second  issue  which  has  arisen  is, 
what  is  the  Safeguard  system?  A  great 
number  of  people  in  this  country  are 
still  unaware  or  misguided  about  it.  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  that 
the  components  of  the  system  consist 
of  first,  radars  for  long-range  detection 
of  any  kind  of  nuclear  attack  and  for 
accurate  guidance  of  the  defense  missiles 
to  the  incoming  weapons;  second.  Spar- 
tan missiles,  for  high-altitude  intercep- 
tion of  attacking  weapons;  and  third. 
Sprint  missiles,  for  lower  altitude  inter- 
ception in  the  atmosphere  to  provide 
local  protection.  It  will  not  be  necessary 


to  place  missiles  and  i-adar  sites  close 
to  our  major  cities.  Total  investment 
costs  for  initial  deployment  will  be  $2.1 
billion  for  phase  I,  and  between  $6  and 
$7  billion  through  phase  II  exclusive  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  and  AEC  costs.  However, 
budgetary  requests  for  next  year  involve 
$400.9  million  for  RX).T.  &  E.;  $12.7  mil- 
lion for  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein;  and 
$345.5  million  for  procurement.  These 
amounts  are  significantly  less  than  the 
amounts  granted  by  Congress  and  the 
previous  administration  for  the  Sentinel 
system.  The  only  amount  in  controversy 
in  this  debate  under  the  bill  appears  to 
be  the  $345.5  million,  as  everyone  on  the 
other  side  appear  to  support  continued 
research  and  testing  in  the  ABM  field. 

The  initial  phase,  as  authorized  in  this 
bill,  will  involve  the  following  steps: 

First.  Continuation  of  research  and 
development. 

Second.  Beginning  of  construction  for 
defense  of  two  of  our  Minuteman  fields: 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont.,  and 
Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  N.  Dak.  At 
the  present  time,  construction  of  radars 
and  deployment  of  missiles  at  these  sites 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  4  years. 

Third.  Acquisition  of  the  remaining 
sites  needed  for  subsequent  phases  of 
Safeguard,  but  no  construction. 

The  exact  expenditures  authorized  are 
shown  on  page  25  of  the  committee  re- 
port, and  it  should  be  noted  that  no 
funds  are  presently  authorized  for  pro- 
duction model  missiles. 

Each  subsequent  phase  of  the  deploy- 
ment will  be  reviewed  to  insure  that  we 
are  doing  as  much  as  necessary  but  no 
more  than  is  required  at  that  time.  The 
President  announced  his  intention  to  re- 
view the  program  aimually  from  the 
point  of  view  of  technical  developments; 
the  potential  threat:  the  diplomatic  con- 
text, including  any  talks  on  arms  limita- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  this 
is  a  point  which  has  not  been  brought 
out.  He  has  also  asked  his  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board — a  nonpartisan 
group  of  distinguished  private  citizens — 
to  make  a  yearly  assessment  of  the 
threat  to  supplement  regular  intelligence 
assessments.  Moreover,  maximum  ad- 
vantage wUl  be  taken  of  the  information 
gathered  from  the  initial  deployment  in 
designing  the  later  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  noted: 

since  our  deployment  Is  to  be  closely  re- 
lated to  the  threat,  it  Is  subject  to  modifi- 
cation as  the  threat  changes,  either  through 
negotiations  or  through  unilateral  actions 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cksnununlst  China. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  system  itself  is  explained,  the  amount 
we  are  dealing  with  is  explained;  yet  the 
position  of  some  opponents  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  it  will  cost  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  go  on  forever.  That 
is  simply  not  factual  in  the  light  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate,  in  the  light  of  the 
President's  statement,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  purpose  of  the  particular  system. 

WHAT    iS  THE   RELATIONSHIP   OF   THE   SAFEOTJARD 
PROGRAM  TO  PROSPECTS  FOR  ARMS  CONTROL? 

The  Safeguard  program  is  the  least 
provocative  way  to  assist  survival  of  a 
significant  portion  of  our  retaliatory 
forces.  As  an  alternative,  we  could  buy 
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more  Polaris  type  submarines  and  land- 
based  missiles  and  bombers,  or  we  could 
begin  construction  of  new  missile  silos 
in  hard  rock.  But.  aside  from  providing 
only  marginal  improvements  in  our  de- 
terrent— if  we  should  do  any  one  of  those 
things — such  programs  could  be  mis- 
interpreted by  the  Soviets  as  an  attempt 
to  threaten  their  deterrent.  This  would 
be  true  because  they  are  offensive  weap- 
ons, or  in  the  case  of  nuclear  missile  silos 
in  hard  rock,  it  would  be  an  effort  to 
show  that  we  are  going  to  prevent  any 
kind  of  attack  by  them  from  doing  us 
any  damage  at  all. 

Thus,  theyv  would  stimulate  further 
the  costly  competition  in  strategic  arma- 
ments that  we  seek  to  restrain. 

At  the  present  time,  as  some  oppo- 
nents of  the  ABM  have  said — and  I  agree 
with  them — we  have  enough  deliverable 
nuclear  weapons  to  decimate  any  coun- 
try which  attacks  us.  Neither  I  nor  any- 
one else  wants  to  increase  this  offensive 
capability  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
We  must,  however,  insure  that  the  weap- 
ons which  we  do  have  can  be  delivered  if 
we  are  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocatist  in 
the  first  place. 

That  is  the  purpose  and  design  of  the 
Safeguard  system. 

If  the  Soviet  force  buildup  is  designed 
to  strengthen  further  their  own  deter- 
rent, our  Safeguard  program  is  clearly 
not  a  threat  to  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviets  have  more  aggressive 
purposes,  the  Safeguard  program  demon- 
strates our  determination  to  maintain 
our  powerful  deterrent  to  nuclear  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  or  its  allies. 

The  careful  phasing  of  the  Safeguard 
deployment  insures  maximum  fiexibility 
to  adjust  the  program  if  arms  limitation 
talks  or  unilateral  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China  result  in  a  reduced  threat 
to  our  deterrent.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
slows  down  or  stops  its  deployment  of  the 
large  payload  SS-9  missile,  or  if  the  like- 
lihood that  these  missiles  will  be  armed 
with  accurate  MIRV  warheads  Is  mate- 
rially reduced,  we  can  readily  limit  that 
part  of  the  Safeguard  program  which  is 
designed  to  defend  our  land-based  mis- 
siles. Even  more  favorable  reductions  in 
the  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  threat 
could  be  matched  by  further  restraints  in 
our  ABM  deployment.  However,  those 
parts  of  the  Safeguard  program  designed 
for  defense  against  Communist  China, 
small  countries  with  a  strategic  delivery 
capability,  or  accidental  or  unauthorized 
attacks  from  any  source,  would  not  be 
affected  by  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  do  we  ex- 
pect the  Soviet  Union  to  forgo  deploy- 
ment of  offensive  or  defensive  weapons 
designed  for  similar  purposes. 

WILL    THE    SAFEGUARD    SYSTEM    WORK? 

The  last  question  which  has  arisen  is. 
Will  the  Safeguard  system  work?  Rep- 
utable scientists  are  in  disagreement 
on  this,  as  they  were  on  the  A-bomb,  the 
H-bomb,  the  Polaris  submarine,  the 
moonshot  and  many  other  phases  of  our 
scientific  breakthroughs.  However,  al- 
most all  components  of  the  Safeguard 
System  have  been  tested  individually, 
and  the  computer,  which  is  the  only  non- 
tested  component,  is  within  current  tech- 
nological knowledge.  Moreover,  because 


of  the  measured  pace  of  the  deployment, 
later  phases  of  the  program  can  benefit 
from  technical  progress  during  the  early 
phases. 

Furthermore,  as  Senator  Tower  aptly 
pointed  out,  the  deployment  will  com- 
plicate greatly  any  plan  for  an  aggres- 
sive nuclear  attack  on  this  country. 

It  will  do  that  because  the  opponents 
must  assume  that  it  will  work,  at  least 
in  part.  Therefore,  if  they  are  going  to 
plan  an  attack,  they  would  have  to  con- 
centrate on  that  area  to  try  to  get  a 
knockout  blow  if  they  are  really  going 
to  cripple  our  deterrent  forces. 

The  President  has  sununarized  his  po- 
sition as  follows: 

The  question  of  ABM  Involves  a  complex 
combination  of  many  factors:  numerous, 
highly  technical,  often  conflicting  Judg- 
ments; the  costs;  the  relationship  t-o  pros- 
pects for  reaching  an  agreement  on  limiting 
nuclear  arms;  the  moral  Implications  which 
the  deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  has  for  many  Americans;  the  Impact 
of  the  decision  on  the  security  of  the  United 
States  in  this  perilous  age  of  nuclear  arms. 

I  have  weighed  all  these  factors.  I  am 
deeply  sjrmpathetlc  to  the 'concerns  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  Members  of  Congress  that 
we  do  only  that  which  Is  necessary  for  na- 
tional security.  This  Is  why  I  am  recom- 
mending a  minimum  program  essential  for 
our  security.  It  Is  my  duty  as  President  to 
make  certain  that  we  do  no  less. 

I  just  want  to  ask  the  membership: 
Can  we  in  Congress  afford  to  do  less? 
Can  we  in  Congress  afford  to  take  the 
chance  of  putting  the  President — any 
President — in  a  position  where  he  has 
to  make  a  horrendous  decision  of  letting 
an  unauthorized  or  accidental  launch, 
or  even  a  deliberate  one.  hit  our  country 
without  retaliation,  murdering  millions 
of  American  people,  or  push  the  button 
which  would  almost  guarantee  a  world- 
wide nuclear  holocaust?  I  do  not  think 
we  in  Congress  should  make  a  decision 
which  would  put  any  President  under 
that  kind  of  handicap. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  just 
referred,  very  adequately,  to  the  words 
of  the  President.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
duty  of  individual  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  our  security  is  no 
less  than  that  of  the  President  himself? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  compliment 
my  colleague  on  his  very  plain  and  sim- 
ple evaluation  of  the  facts.  They  are  put 
forward  in  such  a  way  that  I  think  any 
reasonable  person  reading  them  can 
comprehend  them  and  imderstand  the 
very  excellent  reasons  by  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  arrived  at  his  decision,  reasons 
with  which  I  must  say  I  agree  100  per- 
cent. 

I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  Senator's 
statement,  but  as  I  came  on  the  floor 
he  was  speaking,  in  the  forepart  of  it, 
about  the  development  of  Soviet  capa- 
bility. He  mentioned,  for  example,  the 
increase  in  submarines  and  naval  capa- 
bility. The  report  talks  also  in  relation 
to  our  F-14  and  Russia's  great  increases 
and  advancements  in  fighters  and  bomb- 
ers. I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator If,  in  his  studies,  as  a  distinguished 


member  and  a  very  understanding  and 
knowledgeable  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  has  seen  any 
signs  of  dimlnlshment  of  Soviet  land- 
based  ordinary  forces  in  Western  Europe 
and  western  Russia  during  this  period. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  I  would  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado that  it  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Although  we  have  limited  further  pro- 
duction of  our  lEind-based  missiles,  the 
Sonets,  quite  to  the  contrary,  have  not 
followed  our  example.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  produce,  at  a  much  higher 
level,  both  their  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles and  their  SS-9  missiles. 

If  that  production  continues.  It  poses 
a  threat  not  only  to  our  country  but 
also  a  very  major  one  to  our  allies  in  the 
European  theater.  Of  course,  for  their 
air  force,  the  Russians  have  developed 
13  new  fighter  aircraft  in  the  last  8 
years.  We  have  not  developed  any.  We 
are  well  behind. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
most  modern  fighter  really  is  15  years 
old  in  its  concept,  is  it  not?  I  refer  to  the 
F-4.  .    ' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  I  think  our  first  design 
of  the  F-4  was  in  1956.  I  think  it  was 
first  put  into  semiproduction  in  about 
1959. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Since  we  are  talking 
about  the  Soviet  Union  going  ahead  with 
her  ICBM's,  ABMs.  fighters,  and  subma- 
rines, I  want  to  speak  to  the  subject  of 
conventional  land  forces.  Within  the 
realm  of  security,  can  the  Senator  tell 
me — and  I  know  he  can.  because  the 
newspapers  are  full  of  it — whether  he 
has  seen  any  diminishment  in  the  con- 
ventional ground  forces  of  the  Russians 
and  or  the  satellite  countries  of  Europe 
in  the  last  year  or  2  years? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  has  been  no 
diminution  to  any  considerable  extent, 
but  there  has  been,  in  part,  some  rede- 
ployment of  her  forces  from  the  western 
portion  of  Russia  to  the  esystern  portion, 
because  of  the  Chinese  problem.  But  in 
terms  of  overall  manpower,  in  terms  of 
her  conventional  potential  in  Western 
Europe,  she  is  just  as  strong  in  fighters, 
bombers,  and  medium-range  missiles, 
and  probably  even  more  threatening  in 
her  capability  than  she  was  before  be- 
cause of  her  increased  production  in 
those  categories. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

One  other  question.  There  seems  to  be 
an  assumption  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Safeguard  system 
that  we  can  wait  another  year  or  2  or  3 
years.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  on 
the  floor  of  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  Chinese  delivery  capability  in  the 
middle  1970's.  No  one.  of  coui-se,  can  tell 
exactly  what  date  that  will  be,  which 
would  be  about  the  time  the  Safeguard 
system  would  be  implemented.  My  ques- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague  is 
this:  We  do  not  have  much  knowledge 
of  the  inscrutable  Chinese  mind,  nor  of 
China's  intention  under  the  present  sit- 
uation. 

What  else  could  protect  this  country 
against  an  accidental — let  us  be  kind 
and  call  it  accidental — pushing  of  the 
button  in  Red  China  in  the  mid-1970's 
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except  to  let  loose  a  significant  portion 
of  our  ICBM  system  to  destroy  that  por- 
tion of  China  which  we  thought  to  be  of 
significance?  What  other  choice  would 
we  have  than  the  ABM  in  such  a  situa- 
tion? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  totally  agree  with 

the  question  the  Senator  poses.  It  is  a 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to 
give  us  any  protection,  we  would  have  to 
strike  first,  because  we  would  have  to 
wipe  out  their  potential  of  sending  a 
missile  in.  unless  we  had  an  ABM.  I  do 
not  think:  any  President  would  ever  do 
that  I  would  hope  that  he  would  not.  Our 
country  is  not  built  that  way.  Our  people 
do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  know  I  do  not 
want  to  see  us  do  it. 

That  Is  another  graphic  example  of 
the  danger,  it  seems  to  me.  of  not  deploy- 
ing our  system  now.  As  the  Senator  so 
well  points  out,  if  we  do  not  start  now, 
we  will  not  have  a  first  phase  deployed 
system  in  from  18  months  to  3  years 
after  the  time  for  which  it  has  been 
scheduled,  which  would  be  about  1974 
for  the  9j:st  phase. 

So  inJ^75— let  us  just  pick  a  year  at 
random— if  the  Chinese  launched  a  mis- 
sile against  us,  and  if  we  did  not  have  an 
ABM,  the  President  would  have  to  de- 
cide whether  to  let  that  missile,  assuming 
it  was  accidentally  launched,  kill  millions 
of  people  in  this  country,  and  do  noth- 
ing, or  he  would  have  to  retaliate,  which 
still  would  not  alter  the  fact  that  that 
missile  would  hit  and  kill  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  President  re- 
taliated, it  would  result  in  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  at  least  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  lives.  That  would  be  in- 
consistent with  our  own  philosophy  of 
government  and  our  humanistic  motives. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  repeating,  that  those  who 
read  the  book  "On  the  Beach,"  written 
by  Nevil  Shute,  will  recall  that  the  plot 
of  the  novel  was  based  on  a  Middle  East- 
em  country  having  one  nuclear  weapon 
which  was  launched  against  the  United 
States  under  false  colors.  The  United 
States,  in  turn,  attacked  the  country  we 
thought  had  created  the  problem.  That 
coimtry,  in  turn,  thought  some  other 
coimtry  had  attacked.  Before  we  knew 
it,  the  world  was  in  a  total  holocaust. 

An  ABM  system,  if  it  had  been  in 
effect  and  had  worked  properly,  would 
have  been  able  to  intercept  that  missile 
and  knock  it  down.  Then  the  whole  plot 
of  the  story  would  have  fallen  apart. 
We  did  not  have  an  ABM  technology 
then— at  least  in  any  kind  of  per- 
fected form— and  it  is  not  perfected  now. 
But  it  is  certainly  far  better  than  it 
was  in  the  days  when  that  book  was 
written.  If  that  technology  had  been 
available  in  those  days,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  Mr.  Shute  would  have  written 
a  book  based  on  that  premise. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  again.  He  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service.  His  state- 
ment is  a  model  of  clarity,  and  I  know 
It  will  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  and 
be  listened  to  by  a  great  many  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arlaona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  a*  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  what.  In  his  opinion,  is 
the  alternative  open  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  through  Congress  and 
the  President,  if  the  ABM  is  denied  the 
Commander  in  Chief?  Would  I  be  right 
In  assuming  that  the  only  alternative 
we  would  have  would-be  the  immediate 
building  of  many  more  ICBM's  than  we 
now  have? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  only  alternative 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Senatorjs  position  and  mine 
is  continuation  with  research  and  test- 
ing, but  no  deployment. 

As  I  say,  this  would  substantially  de- 
lay eventual  deployment.  If  we  decided 
against  and  voted  against  any  continua- 
tion of  this  system  at  all,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  the  type  of  question  that  we  will 
be  presented  with,  but  we  might,  then 
we  would  have  no  alternative  except  to 
start  increasing  our  own  offensive  oepcM;- 
Ity,  in  the  event  the  Russians  continued 
theirs,  and  we  would  have  an  ever-esca- 
lating arms  race. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  If  the  Senate,  by 
its  vote,  turns  down  the  request  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  is  an  escalation  of 
the  arms  race,  for  certain? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  is,  because  if  we  once  turn 
down  deployment,  are  we  ever  going  to 
be  able  to  get  the  missile*  We  are  going 
to  have  some  votes  on  it,  I  am  sure,  any 
time  the  question  comes  up,  until  we  are 
finally  convinced  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  han<ile  it.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
alternative,  I  am  frank  to  admit. 

I  would  think  that  a  large  amount  of 
money  would  be  put  into  the  develop- 
ment of  larger  missiles.  I  think  we  would 
have  to  have  bigger  nuclear  warheads. 
I  would  think  we  would  have  to  start  de- 
veloping an  enormously  expensive  sys- 
tem on  movable-type  missile  sites, 
whether  on  trucks  or  rails,  underwater, 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  All  this  would 
be  enormously  expensive. 

I  think  this  Safeguard  system  is  the 
least  provocative  and  least  expensive  way 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  very  glad  that  I 
have  heard  the  Senator's  speech.  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  over  again  questions  we 
have  already  discussed  several  times  on 
this  floor.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator 
say  that  he  had  no  doubt  about  our  re- 
taliatory capacity  at  present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  it  is  correct,  is  it 
not,  that  Secretary  Laird  and  the  ad- 
ministration now  concede  that  our  re- 
taliatory capacity  will  be  effective  until 
the  mid-1970's? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  understand 
them  to  say  that.  I  think  what  they  said 
was  that  our  retaliatory  capability  would 
be  steadily  declining  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  Soviets  and  our  other  potential 
adversaries. 


Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  saying  whether  we  would 
have  a  retaliatory  capacity. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  the  retaliatory 
capacity,  if  I  may  say  so,  must  be  based 
on  two  things  if  it  is  to  be  an  effective 
deterrent.  Perhaps  we  are  playing  on 
words. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  "Retaliatory"  means 
that  you  have  weapons  tliat  you  can 
strike  them  with.  "Deterrent"  means 
that  they  know  you  have  the  weapons, 
and  they  believe  they  can  be  fired. 

Now,  if  they  do  not  know  this,  or  do 
not  believe  it,  whether  we  have  them  or 
not,  it  is  not  a  deterrent;  and  that  is  a 
major  part  of  the  psychological  problem 
involved  here. 

If  one  looks  at  the  situation  from  a 
potential  enemy's  point  of  view,  let  us 
say  that  potentially  the  Soviets  are  our 
enemies — but  let  us  say  potentially,  be- 
cause we  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  on 
that — let  us  say  that  they  are  increasing 
their  missUe  production  substantially; 
they  have  a  very  big  submarine  fleet; 
they  have  the  FOBS  system,  which  we 
do  not  have  at  all;  they  watch  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  refuse  to  de- 
ploy an  ABM  system,  while  they  have  one 
for  ttieir  industrialized  area;  and  they 
are  going  ahead  with  research  and  de- 
ployment on  new  systems — when  you 
put  all  this  together,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  reliable  de- 
terrent is  going  to  determine  the  credi- 
bility of  this  to  the  plaimers  in  the  other 
coimtry. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  tremendous 
risk  as  far  as  our  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  raise  the  issue  of  re- 
taliatory capability  because  of  the 
differing  positions  which  It  seems  to  me 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  taken  dur- 
ing this  debate;  and  I  shall  eniunerate. 

I  was  present  in  the  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  (Mr.  Gore),  when  Secretary 
Laird  flrst  was  a  witness.  While  he  did 
not  say  so  explicity,  it  was  implied  that 
the  Soviets  intended  a  flrst  strike,  and 
would  have  the  capability^M  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Thoge  are  two 
different  things. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  proceed;  I 
understand  the  difference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  AU  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  retreated  from 
that  position.  He  assures  us  that  the 
United  States  has  the  capability  of  in- 
flicting a  retaliatory  strike,  defined  as  the 
ability  to  inflict  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
assured  destruction,  even  though  the 
United  States  were  first  the  subject  of 
a  strike. 

The  Senator  will  agree,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  "Unacceptable  dam- 
age," I  think,  is  the  word  I  remember, 
but  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  right;  some  say  "as- 
sured destruction,"  others  "unacceptable 
damage." 

Later,  if  I  may  call  it  to  the  Senators 
attention,  that  he  believes  the  Secretary 
has  said  we  can  maintain  that  capability 
until  the  mld-1970's. 

To  suggest  that  we  cannot  maintain 
the  capability — the  deterrent — is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  during  the 
critical  period  from  today  until  the  mid- 
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1970's  the  United  States  would  do  noth- 
ing to  protect  itself.  If  the  threat  should 
develop. 

During  the  debate  it  has  been  said 
that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  ABM 
system  offer,  as  an  alternative,  the  de- 
velopment of  more  offensive  weapons 
now.  Of  course,  that  is  not  correct,  as  I 
said  a  few  days  ago  in  an  exchange  with 
my  friend.  We  have  only  said  that  is 
what  we  should  do  If  the  threat  does  de- 
velop as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
jected. Our  country  would  not  leave  itself 
defenseless.  If  the  projected  threat  de- 
velops we  would  take  every  means  we 
could  to  protect  this  country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  be  the  first  to 
assure  my  friend  from  Kentucky  that  I 
know  he  has  no  Intentions  of  advocating 
unilateral  disarmament. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  know  he  has  no 
intentions  of  pooh-poohing  any  possible 
threat  there  may  be  to  us,  and  the  Sena- 
tor will  note  that  I  very  carefully  said 
that  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, at  least,  and  others  who  have  op- 
posed deployment,  I  am  sure,  have  indi- 
cated that  they  want  to  go  ahead  with 
research  and  testing  on  the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  talking  about  of- 
fensive capacity. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  point  I  want  to 
make,  if  I  may  make  this  last  comment, 
is  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  those 
things  are  contradictions. 

What  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
said  Is  that  the  growing  potential  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  if  they  are  an  adversary 
of  ours,  will  be  a  threat  to  our  country 
by  the  1970's. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  have  the  poten- 
tial of  being  a  first-strike  force  by  that 
time  and  could  annihilate  our  land-based 
missiles.  They  are  at  the  same  time  de- 
veloping the  attack  submarine  which  has 
the  capability  again  of  shadowing  and 
following  the  limited  number  of  sub- 
marines that  we  have,  anywhere  at  any 
time. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  do.  But  by 
the  potential  of  their  antisubmarine 
warfare,  it  is  perfectly  possible  within 
their  technology  to  get  increasing  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  this. 

So,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  continued 
mixed  force  which  will  act  as  a  credible 
deterrent — and  I  think  those  two  words 
are  all  important — then  it  seems  to  me 
we  must  take  steps  to  make  this  more 
reliable  within  that  time  frame  by  put- 
ting In  a  defensive  system  around  our 
ICBM. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  anothec  point 
I  want  to  raise.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
brought  out  as  yet  in  the  debate. 

Very  little  advice  is  given  to  the  Senate 
in  the  report  on  the  debate  about  the 
measures  we  are  now  taking  to  increase 
our  offensive  strength. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  the  report  tmd 
the  hearings  for  the  facts. 

There  is  an  Impression  in  some  quar- 
ters that  nothing  Is  being  done  or  should 
be  done.  In  the  field  of  offensive  weapons 
to  meet  the  projected  threat. 

Very  little  emphasis,  if  any,  has  been 
given  to  the  measure,  now  being  taken 
by  the  administration  to  meet  the  pro- 
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jected  threat  by  the  development  of 
offensive  weapons. 

A  few  moments  ago,  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona,  Senator  Goldwater,  meas- 
ured the  ICBM  in  terms  of  numbers 
alone. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  referring  to  me?  I  did  not  try 
to  number  the  ICBM's. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  number 
of  ICBM's  was  argued  upon  the  question 
of  relative  strength. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  cannot  be  measured 
only  upon  numbers — 1,054  as  against 
1.000  or  1,100.  We  have  to  measure  also 
ICBM's  in  terms  of  warheads. 

It  is  correct,  is  it  not,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  now  proceeding  with 
its  Minuteman  III  program  which  would 
be  armed  with  several  warheads — prob- 
ably three  MIRV  warheads? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  proceeding 
with  the  research  and  development  on  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  page  1783  of  the 
hearings,  Mr.  Foster  stated,  when  re- 
porting on  the  program : 

August  16,  1968,  was  a  doubly  significant 
day  in  the  development  of  strategic  missiles. 
The  first  filght  tests  of  both  the  Poseidon 
and  Minuteman  III  were  held  on  that  day, 
and  both  tests  [deleted)  were  successful. 
Since  then  we  have  had  [deleted]  additional 
successful  flight  teste  of  each  of  these  mls- 
sUes.  [Deleted.] 

Our  overall  evaluation  Is  that  both  Mln- 
Titeman  in  and  Poseidon  have  demonstrated 
feasibility  adequately  and  we  expect  to  meet 
our  development  goals.  We  have  [deleted] 
more  Minuteman  III  tests  this  fiscal  year  and 
[deleted)  In  fiscal  year  1970.  Poseidon  has 
[deleted]  more  tests  this  fiscal  year  and 
[deleted).  In  fiscal  year  1970.  Both  programs 
will  deploy  on  schedule:  [deleted]  for  Min- 
uteman lU  and  I  deleted ) ,  for  Poseidon. 

The  flrst  submarine  equipped  with  the 
modlfled  Polaris  AST  mlssUe  was  deployed  on 
schedule  [deleted].  Approximately  [deleted] 
percent  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  will  have  been 
modified  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

Is  It  not  correct  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  our  administration  is 
proceeding  to  improve  offensive  weap- 
ons— the  Poseidon  for  the  Polaris  as  well 
as  the  Minuteman  in? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  It  is  correct  to 
the  point  the  Senator  takes  it.  However, 
I  think  where  the  Senator  and  I  agree  in 
disagreement  can  be  put  this  plainly.  We 
still  have  a  limited  number  of  ICBM's. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  question  is  about  the 
Polaris. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Second,  we  have  a 
limited  number  of  Polaris  and  Poseidon, 
because  the  Poseidon  goes  on  the  same 
ship  as  the  Polaris.  It  is  not  a  new  ship. 
So,  If  we  have  that  limited  number  of  po- 
sitions and  a  flrst-strike  capability  of  an 
adversary  which  will  threaten  any  num- 
ber, it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
they  are  armed  with.  If  they  are  knocked 
out,  they  are  no  longer  credible. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  a  gloomy  picture 
presented  of  the  Soviet  threat.  It  sur- 
prises me  that  the  Secretary  will  predict 
such  great  capabilities  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  derogate  our  own. 

Is  It  not  correct  that  a  program  has 


been  authorized  to  refit  31  of  our  41  Po- 
laris submarines  with  the  Poseidon? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  not  correct  that 
money  Is  contained  in  the  bill  to  proceed 
with  the  refitting? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  are  on  the  program 
and  have  begxm  to  deploy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  we  still  have  a  limited 
number  of  submarines. 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  many  warheads 
will  the  31  bear  when  the  refitting  Is 
completed? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  Information  is  classified. 
However,  It  Is  a  fairly  large  number. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Much  larger  than  the 
656  they  now  carry. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  correct.  How- 
ever, they  only  have  a  limited  number  of 
those  on  station  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  Would 
it  not  be  safe  to  say  without  declassify- 
ing that  when  the  Polaris  is  refitted  and 
becomes  armed  with  the  Poseidon  mis- 
siles, the  warheads,  which  are  now  656  on 
the  Polaris,  would  be  at  least  tripled  and 
could  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  5  to  10? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  not  think 
that  the  strength  of  the  Polaris  fieet 
would  be  tripled  in  terms  of  warheads. 
However,  it  would  be  just  under  that, 
I  would  think. 

Let  me  say,  if  I  may  once  again,  that 
these  arguments  are  all  fine.  We  are  try- 
ing to  improve  the  capability  of  what  we 
have.  That  is  correct.  However,  if  we 
have  a  finite  number  of  submarines  and 
those  submarines  get  sunk,  we  do  not 
have  anything  to  shoot  off.  And  in  the 
same  way,  if  we  have  a  finite  number  of 
mifeiles  and  they  can  be  hit  with  a  pat- 
tern, they  will  be  knocked  out.  It  does 
not  then  make  any  difference  what  we 
have  on  them. 

In  the  third  place,  even  assuming  that 
we  have  all  of  the  offensive  power — and 
I  do  not  want  to  increase  it  much  more 
than  we  have  now — it  does  not  do  us  a 
bit  of  good  against  an  accidental  or  an 
unauthorized  launch — not  a  bit. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  af- 
firmed my  position  that  our  country  has 
now  embarked  upon  programs  which 
will  increase  greatly  our  offensive 
strength  and  the  number  of  warheads 
that  we  could  deUver  upon  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  means  of  our  Polaris  fleet  and 
our  land-based  ICBM  fleet.  I  know  that 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  Polaris  fleet 
could  be  rendered  useless  because  the 
attack  submarines  of  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  able  to  hunt  them  down. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  this  will  not 
be  true. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
in  this  bill  the  Senators  committee  has 
authorized  the  construction  of  attack 
submarines? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  totally  cor- 
rect. Those  are  attack  submarines.  Those 
are  not  Polaris  submarines. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  simply  making 
the  point  that  while  the  supporters  of 
ABM  give  the  grim  picture,  that  in  the 
next  4  or  5  years  we  will  become  increas- 
ingly subject  to  a  first  strike,  we  are  In 
fact  increasing  our  offensive  capabilities 
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through  these  programs  to  meet  such  a 
threat. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  glasses  one  looks  through  to 
see  what  the  picture  is.  One  can  look 
through  pink  glasses  and  everything 
seems  rosy,  but,  if  he  does  not  look 
through  pink  glasses,  it  does  not  look  so 
rosy. 

Let  me  say  once  again  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  point  out  before:  We  are  trying 
to  stay  abreast  of  new  technology  so 
that  our  weaponry  will  not  deteriorate. 
If  you  once  lock  on  to  a  position  and  do 
not  move  from  it  at  all,  sooner  or  later 
you  find  yourself  behind,  both  In  terms 
of  scientists  and  ability,  to  be  able  to  de- 
fend the  country  with  modem,  up-to- 
date  equipment.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
"wants  that,  including  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  So  we  are  continuing  these 
things. 

But  in  terms  of  finite  numbers,  we  are 
now  spending  on  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  weapons,  on  a  constant  dollar 
basis,  50  percent  of  what  we  spent  in 
1952.  TMlg  seems  to  me  to  be  an  example 
of  the  cfegree  to  which  we  have  tried  to 
cut  back  on  strategic  and  offensive  sys- 
tems for  this  country.  This  particular  one 
is  one  in  which  two  Presidents,  three 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  said  we  wanted  an 
ABM  system  of  one  sort  or  another.  The 
one  they  have  is,  to  me,  as  recommended 
by  President  Nixon,  far  sounder  than  the 
Sentinel  system.  To  me,  it  makes  a  lot 
more  sense,  because  it  preserves  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  so  that  there 
will  not  be  a  nuclear  attack,  to  begin 
with. 

Mr.  COOPER.  One  more  point.  The 
first  strike,  of  course.  Implies  a  capa- 
bility to  strike  and  destroy  all  our  re- 
taliatory forces — synchronized  and  sim- 
ultaneously to  strike  our  ICBM's,  to 
strike  our  bombers,  to  destroy  our  Po- 
laris. This  is  an  assumption,  that  from 
most  of  the  expert  testimony  I  have 
read,  seems  imE>ossible  to  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  Just  reply, 
and  I  will  be  brief  in  replying  to  that. 
This,  again,  is  the  question  of  how  one 
looks  at  it.  If  they  knock  out  our 
ICBM's,  we  have  a  limited  number  of 
Polaris  or  Poseidon  around  with  refitted 
equipment.  They  are  subject  to  attack 
by  the  attack  submarines.  About  all  we 
have  left  is  our  bomber  attack,  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  pretty  well  mined 
that.  We  do  not  have  much  left  of  our 
bomber  capability,  or  will  not  have  by  the 
1970's,  anyhow. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing deficiencies  In  the  presentation  in 
support  of  the  ABM.  First  the  implica- 
tion that  we  are  in  grave  danger  now,  and 
that  the  danger  could  develop  by  the 
mld-1970's.  There  has  been  a  failure  to 
make  clear  to  the  country  and  to  Con- 
gress that  we  are  now  making  great 
efforts  to  meet  such  a  threat  with  in- 
creased offensive  capability.  I  have  noted 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  he 
has  agreed,  they  include  the  arming  of 
Minuteman  m  and  Polaris  with  Posei- 
don, and  attack  submarines.  If  these  pro- 
grams go  forward,  in  the  next  3  or  4 
years,  instead  of  4,200  warheads  in  our 
arsenal  at  present,  we  will  have  double 


that  amount,  and  perhaps  triple  that 
number. 

We  are  proceeding  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
believes  that  we  are  behind  the  Soviets 
with  MIRV. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  want  to 
intermpt  the  Senator,  but  I  do  want  to 
comment  on  this. 

Let  us  suppose  that  everything  the 
Senator  has  said  is  correct,  which  I  do 
not  agree  with,  as  he  knows.  Let  us  just 
suppose  It.  There  is  not  a  single  thing  in 
this  country's  hardware,  now  or  pro- 
posed, which  would  defend  this  country 
against  a  ballistic  missile  coming  in — not 
a  single  thing.  Until  we  get  something 
that  can  do  it,  we  are  wide  open  for 
any  kind  of  attack,  and  the  only  alter- 
native we  have  is  to  push  a  button  and 
send  some  of  our  ICBM's,  which  neither 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  nor  I  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  say.  in  response, 
this  argument,  made  again  and  again  in 
the  last  few  days,  illustrates  the  changes 
in  position,  supporting  ABM. 

Last  year  we  were  considering  the 
Sentinel  system,  designed  to  protect  the 
population  as  an  area  defense.  The  very 
arguments  are  being  made  today  for  the 
Safeguard  system  which  were  made  last 
year  for  the  Sentinel  system. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  the  same  argu- 
ment is  still  valid. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  agree. 

Since  that  time,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  last  year  were  saying  cate- 
gorically we  should  build  the  Sentinel 
system,  now  support  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  correct  that. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  3  years,  and 
the  heads  of  all  the  services  have  been 
recommending  an  ABM  system.  The 
method  of  deployment  of  it  has  been 
determined  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  President,  depending 
upon  who  it  might  be  at  the  particular 
time.  Even  some  of  the  funds  that  Con- 
gress authorized  in  the  earlier  days — I 
am  talking  about  3  or  4  years  ago — the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  would  not  use. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator can  say  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  systems.  The  Sentinel  area 
system,  is  a  population  protector.  The 
Safeguard,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  is  for 
protection  of  the  Minuteman  missiles. 

Then  we  have  heard  the  argument  that 
the  decision  to  deploy  the  Safeguard  Is  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in  ne- 
gotiations. That  has  been  a  constant 
theme  in  the  debate. 

Then,  I  note  in  the  last  2  days  a  chief 
argument  has  been  made  that  we  must 
have  this  system  to  protect  against  an 
accidental  launch  or  a  deliberate  small 
attack.  If  this  is  correct — if  this  is  the 
position — then  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration should  come  out  strongly  for 
an  area  defense,  one  which  would  cover 
the  country  and  blanket  it  against  an 
accidental  launch. 

Because  Safeguard  is  not  an  effective 
enough  system,  the  cities  could  not  be 
protected  by  the  area  defense  provided 
by  Safeguard.  But  if  this  is  the  purpose, 
or  one  of  the  chief  purposes,  then  the 
administration  should  ask  for  an  ade- 


quate area  defense,  one  that  would  give 
greater  protection  against  accidental 
launching. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  comment  on 
that.  I  brought  up  the  subject  of  an 
accidental  launch  or  an  unauthorized 
launch  as  long  as  3  years  ago.  I  made 
sgpeches  last  year  on  the  fioor  about 
it,  so  it  is  not  anything  new,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  an  administration  argument. 
It  is  one  that  I  think  has  deep  validity, 
which  is  why  I  have  been  repeating  it 
over  and  over  again. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  or  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  or  myself  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  and  be  faced  with  that 
kind  of  alternative  in  the  middle  1970's.  I 
think  it  is  a  totally  untenable  position  to 
put  any  President  in,  regardless  of  who 
he  may  be. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  to  say  that  if 
we  go  forward  with  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, in  its  12-site  selection,  that  system, 
when  we  have  the  long-range  Spartans 
and  Sprints  installed,  will  give  us  pretty 
good  protection  on  over-the-pole  threats. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  in  the  colloquy  that  has  just  trans- 
pired we  have  seen  some  doubts  raised,  or 
some  reasons  raised  to  have  doubts,  par- 
ticularly if  we  get  into  the  numbers  game. 

Five  years  ago  I  said  that  the  missile 
force  was  not  reliable.  I  am  not  sure  to- 
day how  reliable  it  is.  The  manned  bomb- 
er Is  much  more  reliable  and  it  is  a  much 
more  dependable  system  than  a  missile 
system.  We  have  never  tested  one  of  our 
missiles  with  a  warhead  on  It.  The  po- 
tential enemy  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
has  done  this. 

Therefore,  when  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky  talks  about  the  fact  that  this 
administration  is  increasing  the  number 
of  warheads,  is  Increasing  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Minuteman,  through  Min- 
uteman in,  and  talks  about  numbers, 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us  can  say 
these'  numbers  are  adequate  because  we 
do  not  know  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
the  percentage  of  these  missiles  that  will 
fiy  when  the  button  has  to  be  pushed 
or  that  can  live  through  a  nuclear  en- 
vironment. But  the  Russians,  I  must  say, 
back  in  1961  thoroughly  tested  all  their 
weapons  through.  We  are  not  sure,  even 
with  navigation  and  guidance  systems  if 
these  missiles  can  survive  a  nuclear  en- 
vironment. So  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
1,000  warheads  are  enough,  that  2,000 
warheads  are  enough  or  that  500  war- 
heads are  enough.  This  weapon  is  not  a 
lot  different  in  that  respect  than  any 
other  weapon  we  have  used  throughout 
history.  Until  we  have  actual  combat 
experience  we  cannot  say  it  will  require  x 
number  of  weapons,  i  number  of  tons, 
or  X  number  of  pounds  to  diminish  a 
target. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  statement  be- 
cause as  we  consider  the  basic  fact  that 
this  request  for  an  ABM  or  Safeguard 
system  has  come  from  the  one  man  in 
this  country  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  recommendations,  I 
tiiink  we  must  also  recognize — and  I  find 
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no  quarrel  up  to  now  with  the  opposition 
to  the  ABM — that  the  President  was  not 
wrong  in  going  along  with  the  improve- 
ment of  Minuteman,  in  going  along  with 
MIRV,  in  going  along  with  new  advanced 
manned  aircraft,  or  any  of  the  other 
weapons  in  the  bill.  I  think  we  must  get 
back  to  the  fact  that  while  those  who 
oppose  the  ABM  will  probably  approve 
other  parts  of  this  bill,  that  this  entire 
package  is  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  backed  up  by  his  military  advisers. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  country,  and 
particularly  the  United  States,  saying 
that  we  are  not  going  to  provide  a  defense 
against  any  weapon. 

With  respect  to  retaliatory  capability, 
yes,  there  is  truth  to  that  and  we  have 
been  able  to  maintain — not  stability,  but 
we  have  not  had  a  world  war  m  since 
we  had  the  worldwide  retaliatory  con- 
cept of  Foster  Dulles,  a  theory  which 
proved  right.  But  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen if  potential  enemies  see  that  the 
United  States  has  no  protection  except 
a  retaliatory  strike?  I  shudder  to  think 
of  the  blackmail  that  will  be  heaped 
upon  the  United  States  if  that  day  ever 
comes. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  in  his  brilliant  way,  has  got- 
ten into  this  matter,  because  out  of  it  we 
will  have  a  better  imderstanding. 

I  will  say  that  there  have  been 
changes,  but  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration.  I  observed  the  other 
day  when  this  matter  first  came  up  that 
the  opposition  was  totally  against  the 
ABM.  Then,  sensing  that  there  might 
not  be  success  in  that  area,  they  changed 
to  opposition  to  MIRV. 

Let  us  say  the  ABM  section  of  the  bill 
passes,  and  let  us  say  that  MIRV  is 
denied,  the  very  thing  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  sees  as  hopeful,  the  growth  of 
warheads,  will  be  denied  this  country  so 
we  will  be  saying  we  have  an  ABM  but 
we  have  no  way  to  equal  the  strength  of 
the  other,  or  say  we  have  no  ABM  and 
no  MIRV,  there  is  no  possible  way  in 
the  world  of  showing  strength  to  a  po- 
tential enemy. 

Now,  we  see  the  struggle  of  the  op- 
position in  several  amendments.  One 
would  do  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do, 
namely,  not  deploy.  We  could  not  deploy 
any  of  these  until  1974,  even  if  the  Lord 
were  down  here  mnnlng  the  show. 

The  change  has  been  made  in  the  op- 
position to  the  ABM.  We  see  it  fluctuat- 
ing day  after  day  as  It  totals  the  vote 
which  now  seems  to  favor  those  who  are 
for  the  ABM.  Frankly,  I  watch  this  de- 
bate with  great  interest  to  see  what  the 
next  development  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
ponents will  be  because  I  think  so  far 
they  are  running  around  loosely — I  will 
not  say  like  sheep  because  they  are  not 
sheep — but  there  has  been  no  pattern 
established  that  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  have  not  been  able  to  stamp 
out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  counseling.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Senator  that  there  has  been  no 


change  In  our  position.  It  was  In  April 
a  year  ago  that  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  delay  the  deployment  for  two 
purposes :  one  purpose  was  to  first  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  effective.  A 
year  has  passed  and  we  still  do  not  know 
if  it  is  effective.  Integrated  testing  will 
not  be  done  until  1973  or  later. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  reason.  We 
have  urged  again  and  again  and  there 
is  no  change— that  we  use  this  year  in 
an  effort  to  stop  the  arms  race  or  at 
least  control  it. 

We  know  that  additional  nuclear 
weapons  systems  have  not  brought  us 
security,  and  they  may  eventually  les- 
sen our  security.  We  are  trying  to  see, 
while  there  is  an  opportunity  through 
talks,  to  determine  if  the  arms  race  can 
be  brought  under  control  rather  than  to 
continue  it,  by  new  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  we  can  con- 
trol the  ai-ms  race  by  putting  in  the 
ABM  and  not  with  more  offensive 
weapons. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  only  briefiy.  I 
know  there  are  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
asked  for  time  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  highly 
for  what  I  think  is  a  solid  and  construc- 
tive analysis  of  this  problem.  I  know  per- 
sonally how  much  dedication,  time,  and 
work  he  has  given  to  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly since  January  1. 

One  point  the  Senator  makes  on  the 
last  page  of  the  copy  of  his  address 
which  I  have  deals  with  the  reputable 
scientists  in  disagreement.  We  foimd 
that  all  the  way  through,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out.  One  thing  they  are  not  in 
disagreement  about,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  this  is  the  most  advanced  and 
best  anti-balllstic-missile  system  by  far 
that  we  have.  When  we  assembled  here 
in  January  there  was  talk  about  other 
systems  that  were  involved  and  the  rumor 
was  that  the  Air  Force  had  something  to 
propose.  But  when  we  come  right  down 
to  the  testimony,  the  ABM  was  the  one. 
As  to  the  four  scientists  we  had  before 
the  committee,  as  the  Senator  will  recall, 
in  open  session,  two  opposed  it  and  two 
were  in  favor  of  it.  All  four  said  that  it 
was  the  most  advanced  and  the  best 
system. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  clearly? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Very  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  the  question  now  is, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  an  ABM,  this  is 
the  one  within  present  knowledge.  The 
Senator  thinks,  too,  does  he  not,  that  of 
aU  the  research  and  development  we 
have  had,  bringing  this  along  slowly 
over  the  years,  that  we  have  now  reached 
the  point,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  go  on  to  the  next  stage, 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  do.  I 
completely  agree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
the  Senator  may  recall,  I  think  it  was  in 
1963  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  called  a  closed  ses- 
sion to  discuss  this  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  After  that  session, 
most  of  us,  I  might  say,  gained  some 
knowledge.  Many  Senators  had  it  al- 
ready, but  many  did  not.  Thus,  it  was  a 
constructive  session.  I  voted  against  de- 
ployment at  that  time.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  did  also. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did,  too.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  because  it 
was  not  ready,  so  far  as  we  could  see. 
Now  I  think  it  is,  and  I  think  we  should 
go  ahead  with  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much  for  his  fine 
contribution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  pro- 
vided that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  saw  me  about,  if  pos- 
sible, getting  some  time  this  afternoon 
to  speak. 

Today,  the  Senate  was  not  in  session 
when  I  had  in  mind  asking  for  this  re- 
quest. Now  we  are  back  in  session,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  completed  his  remarks,  the  special 
order  of  business  be  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Fhave 
the  floor.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  with  the  understanding  that 
I  would  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
propounded  a  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  imderstood 
that  I  was  scheduled  to  follow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  In  fact,  there 
was  some  question  as  to  who  would  come 
first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
linquish any  more  of  my  time  because 
I  have  another  commitment  to  meet  and 
I  have  already  been  waiting  a  long  time 
to  gain  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  have  to 
speak.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  know  the 
Senator  mentoned  yesterday  afternoon 
that  he  might  wish  to  speak  today  or  the 
next  day.  However,  I  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  meet  the  situation  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  may  speak,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  promised  to  see  that  he 
would  be  placed  on  the  schedule.  When  I 
got  in  today,  the  Senate  had  recessed  and 
I  did  not  get  back  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request,  since  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  objects. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 


THE  SURCHARGE  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr;  President,  the 
extraordinary  discussions  that  took 
place  yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor,  par- 
ticularly the  discussion  between  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the 
dlstingiilshed  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  have  set  the  stage 
for  what  will  almost  certainly  become 
one  of  the  most  significant  debates  of 
the  current  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress— the  debate  over  the  income  tax 
surcharge  and  tax  reform. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  debate  will  be 
Important  because  the  surcharge  is  a 
major  tool  of  Federal  fiscal  policy  for 
combating  the  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sures now  gripping  the  economy.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  the  debate  will  be 
important  for  another  reason,  a  reason 
that  has-  vast  significance  for  sill  tax- 
ps^rers  iH-the  Nation.  For  the  first  time 
In  many  years,  Congress  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  enact  comprciiensive  tax 
reform.  These  two  areas — tfae  tax  sur- 
charge and  tax  reform — are  closely  tied 
to  one  another,  and  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  Congress  should  consider 
them  together,  as  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  majority  policy  committee  has  so 
clearly  stated. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  our  first 
duty  is  to  carry  out  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy  that  brings  maximum  feasible 
pressure  to  bear  in  our  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult battle  against  infiatlon.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  believe  we  must 
keep  the  strongest  possible  pressure  on 
the  administration  and  Congress  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  seeking  compre- 
hensive tax  reform. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  strong 
and  rising  pressure  for  tax  reform  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Each  of  our  Senate 
oCQces  is  being  deluged  with  communi- 
cations from  outraged  citizens  demand- 
ing reform.  One  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  national  sentiment  for 
tax  reform  is  the  realization  by  millions 
of  taxpayers  that  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge itself  Is  unfair.  It  aggravates  the 
serious  Inequities  in  our  existing  tax  laws. 
It  applies  only  to  those  who  already  pay 
taxes  on  their  income,  and  It  requires  no 
contribution  whatever  from  those  who 
escape  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  At  a 
time,  therefore,  when  the  administra- 
tion Is  asking  that  the  surcharge  be  ex- 
tended, it  is  fair — Indeed  essential — to 
insist  that  the  administration  also  dem- 
onstrate Its  commitment  to  prompt  and 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  legislative 
debate  on  the  surcharge  and  tax  reform, 
I  beUeve  that  the  resolution  of  the  policy 
committee  fully  achieves  our  twin  goals 
of  controlling  Infiatlon  and  accelerating 
the  enactment  of  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form. By  extending  the  current  with- 
holding tax  rates,  we  have  taken  the  only 
step  we  need  take  at  the  present  time  to 
maintain  a  completely  responsible  fiscal 
policy  In  the  flght  against  Inflation.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  extend  the  surcharge 
provisions  themselves.  All  that  Is  essen- 


tial at  this  time  Is  to  continue  the  sur- 
charge withholding  rates,  which  by 
themselves  are  sufficient  to  preserve 
Government  receipts  for  the  summer 
months  at  the  same  level  that  would 
have  existed  had  the  surcharge  Itself 
been  extended. 

The  length  of  the  period  of  extension 
of  the  withholding  rates  will  depend  on 
our  progress  toward  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. Congress  has  already  acted  to  ex- 
tend the  rates  through  July  31  of  this 
year.  I  agree  with  the  resolution  of  the 
policy  committee  that  the  rates  should 
be  extended  through  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent quarter— that  Is  until  September  30. 
In  light  of  the  announcement  last  week 
by  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  likely  that  a  signifi- 
cant tax  reform  bill  may  be  passed  by  the 
House  before  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
August  recess.  In  light  of  the  announce- 
ment last  week  by  Chairman  Russell 
Long,  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  now 
seems  likely  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  have  completed  a  major  portion  of 
Its  own  hearings  on  tax  reform  before  the 
recess.  As  a  result,  the  September  30  date 
for  extension  of  the  withholding  rates 
would  seem  to  offer  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  Of  course. 
If  action  on  tax  reform  is  not  completed 
by  that  time,  the  withholding  rates  could 
be  extended  for  another  appropriate 
period. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  any  action  on  the 
surcharge  itself  and  the  other  provisions 
of  the  House-passed  bill,  as  opposed  to 
the  mere  extension  of  the  withholding 
rates,  should  await  the  action  by  Con- 
gress on  tax  reform.  If,  as  seems  possible 
In  light  of  recent  developments,  a  down- 
turn in  the  economy  has  begun,  or 
major  revenue-raising  tax  reforms  are 
adopted,  it  would  be  wise  to  reconsider 
both  the  amoimt  and  the  duration  of  the 
surcharge.  Any  excess  amount  withheld 
from  taxpayers  under  the  higher  with- 
holding rates  during  the  extension  period 
could  be  returned  to  the  taxpayers 
through  the  usual  yearend  refimd 
procedure. 

In  sum,  the  policy  committee  resolution 
offers  us  the  very  real  opportimity  to 
carry  out  a  thoroughly  adequate  fiscal 
policy.  I  do  not  accept  the  proposition 
that  extension  of  the  withholding  rates 
contributes  In  some  vague  psychological 
way  to  the  pressures  of  Inflation.  It  Is 
widely  accepted  among  economists  that 
take-home  pay  Is  the  major  determinant 
of  consumer  expenditures,  and  take- 
home  pay  Is  the  same  today  as  It  would 
be  If  the  surcharge  had  been  extended. 
Those  who  argue  otherwise  are  them- 
selves contributing  to  the  Inflationary 
psychology. 

The  vital  link  between  the  surcharge 
and  tax  reform  was  recognized  by  Con- 
gress more  than  a  year  ago.  On  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  In  June  1968,  the  surcharge 
legislation  was  amended  to  require  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  submit  proposals  for 
comprehensive  tax  reform  to  Congress. 
The  floor  amendment  was  adopted  In 
clear  recognition  of  the  feeling  abroad 
In  the  Nation  that  when  taxes  Increase, 


strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  existing  Inequities  and  discrimi- 
nations In  our  tax  laws. 

The  case  for  tax  reform  has  a  dual 
basis.  First,  the  genius  and  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  our  Federal  Income  tax  system 
Is  that  the  tax  a  person  bears  Is  deter- 
mined by  his  ability  to  pay.  As  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said: 

Taxes  are  the  price  we  pay  for  civilization. 

Those  with  the  greatest  ability  to  pay 
should  contribute  the  most  to  meet  the 
costs  of  Government.  Those  who  are  sit- 
uated In  similar  economic  circumstances 
should  bear  similar  tax  burdens.  For  the 
tax  system  to  fimctlon  properly,  each 
citizen  must  have  confidence  that  he  is 
paying  a  fair,  portion  of  the  price  of  our 
society. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  the 
fair  and  effective  operation  of  our  tax 
system  Is  vital  to  our  entire  competitive 
free  enterprise  system,  and  therefore  to 
our  democratic  society  itself.  Under  the 
proper  working  of  the  system,  resources 
must  be  guided  to  their  most  eflQcient  use 
by  the  free  working  of  the  marketplace. 
What  the  market  rewards  with  high  re- 
turns will  and  should  attract  an  opti- 
mum level  of  financial  and  real  resources. 
This  Is  the  hallmark  of  our  competitive 
market  system.  If  we  permit  imreason- 
able  tax  privileges  to  divert  resources 
away  from  their  best  uses,  away  from 
the  point  of  greatest  natural  profit  to 
the  point  of  greatest  tax  sui vantage,  we 
distort  our  profit  system  and  lose  many 
of  the  benefits  of  the  free  market.  As 
President  Kennedy  stated,  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  market  system  can  only  be  felt 
when  all  of  our  people  and  all  of  our 
resources  are  used  as  wisely  and  effec- 
tively as  possible. 

Our  present  tax  laws  fall  far  short 
of  these  goals.  Unfairness  and  discrimi- 
nation abound.  Privileges  designed  for 
another  era  linger  on  to  distort  the  eco- 
nomy, long  after  the  logic  for  their  use 
has  disappeared. 

The  most  glaring  defect  of  our  tax  laws 
is  their  inequity.  Although  our  proce- 
dures for  administering  the  tax  laws  are 
the  most  advanced  of  any  nation  In  the 
world,  the  laws  themselves  are  unfair.  We 
know  that  some  taxpayers  pay  a  bargain 
basement  price  while  others,  especially 
the  poor,  are  required  to  bear  far  more 
than  their  fair  share.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans below  the  poverty  level  pay  taxes 
they  cannot  afford  on  their  meager  year- 
ly Incomes.  Many  of  our  wealthiest  citi- 
zens, with  million  of  dollars  In  Income 
each  year,  pay  little  tax  or  no  tax  at  all. 
Often  taxpayers  with  the  same  real  eco- 
nomic Income  are  taxed  at  widely  differ- 
ent rates,  depending  on  the  source  of 
their  income. 

In  1967,  for  example.  In  what  has  now 
become  the  most  famous  statistic  In 
American  tax  lore,  156  Americans  filed 
tax  returns  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
in  excess  of  $200,000,  but  paid  no  taxes 
whatever.  Twenty-one  of  these  citizens 
had  Incomes  In  excess  of  $1  million.  Al- 
though the  maximum  tax  rate  is  70 
percent,  the  effective  tax  rates  are  far 
lower.  Indeed,  the  average  effective  tax 
rate  rises  to  only  about  30  percent  for 
I}ersons   with    sumual    Incomes    In    the 
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range  of  $50,000  to  $200,000,  then 
gradually  declines  for  those  earning  over 
$1  million  a  year. 

Even  these  dramatic  figures,  however, 
do  not  adequately  measure  the  break- 
down In  fairness  of  our  current  tax  struc- 
ture. Clearly,  in  our  tax  laws,  some  types 
of  Income  are  more  equal  than  others. 
Thus,  salaries  and  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness Income  are  taxed  at  ordinary  Income 
rates,  but  other  Income  Is  not  taxed  at 
all — such  as  interest  on  municipal 
bonds — or  is  taxed  at  lower  capital  gain 
rates.  And  taxable  income  from  any 
source  can  be  offset  by  artificially  large 
deductions  for  oil  and  gas  properties, 
such  as  intangible  drilling  costs,  the  re- 
curring percentage  depletion  allowance, 
and  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Even  beyond  the  grave,  the  Inequities 
In  our  tax  laws  continue.  The  estates  of 
some  people  are  subject  to  substantial 
Federal  taxes  when  they  pass  to  the 
next  generation.  Others — usually  the 
wealthy — are  able  to  avoid  a  large  por- 
tion of  such  taxes.  At  death,  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  capital  gains  pass  un- 
touched by  the  income  tax  laws. 

These  disparities  In  tax  treatment  are 
not  Isolated.  The  loopholes  and  escapes 
In  the  laws  are  widespread,  and  are 
known  to  be  widespread.  They  seriously 
erode  our  progressive  rate  structure.  With 
good  reason,  it  has  said,  our  tax  system 
delves  with  a  sieve. 

Compounding  the  unfairness,  privi- 
leged classes  of  income  can  be  reached 
most  efislly  only  by  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens. To  paraphrase  a  famous  aphorism, 
our  tax  laws  In  their  majestic  equality 
allow  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  to  In- 
vest in  State  and  local  bonds,  to  reap 
long-term  capital  gains,  to  search  for 
oil,  and  to  charter  their  own  founda- 
tions. But,  middle  and  lower  Income  tax- 
payers cannot  afford  the  substantial  In- 
vestments required  to  generate  tax-free 
Income,  capital  gains,  and  large  deduc- 
tions. The  more  Income  an  individual 
has,  the  easier  It  becomes  to  reduce  his 
taxes  or  escape  them  altogether.  Accord- 
ing to  one  estimate,  the  threshold  level 
of  Income  required  for  profligate  use 
of  tax  preferences  is  $5,000  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  millions  of  law-abiding 
American  citizens  faithfully  pay  the  Fed- 
eral tax  collector  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  from  their  hard-earned  salaries. 
More  than  half  of  the  $80  billion 
collected  annually  from  our  individ- 
ual citizens  come  from  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  gross  income  in  the  range  of 
$7,000  to  $20,000.  These  are  the  citizens 
who  must  carry  the  burden  of  our  un- 
fair Federal  tax  structure.  These  are 
the  citizens  on  whom  the  tax  demands 
of  the  Federal  Government — and  State 
and  local  governments  as  well — fall  most 
heavily.  These  are  the  citizens  for  whom 
we  must  provide  basic  tax  relief. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  Inequities  of 
our  Federal  tax  laws.  We  must  make 
our  progressive  tax  structure  a  reality, 
not  a  fiction.  When  the  highest  oCQclals 
'of  the  administration  begin  to  speak  of 
the  danger  of  a  "taxpayers'  revolt,"  it 
is  time  for  Congress  to  listen. 

The  unsheltered  taxpayer  Is  losing  his 
patience.  Our  entire  tax  system  is  based 
upon  voluntary  compliance,  and  we  can 
boast  a  record  of  such  compliance  un- 


equaled  by  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Yet,  if  we  continue  to  permit 
the  few  to  maintain  the  lucrative  es- 
capes they  now  enjoy,  we  can  hardly 
expect  willing  compliance  by  the  many 
who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
such  special  benefits. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  enact  meaningful  tax  reforms, 
and  that,  as  the  policy  committee  has 
recommended,  basic  tax  reform  should 
be  considered  simultaneously  with  any 
bill  extending  the  surcharge.  By  taking 
such  action,  we  gain  a  double  benefit. 
We  lay  the  groundwork  for  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  most  flagrant  Inequities  In  the  exist- 
ing system.  And  we  Insure  that  the  sur- 
charge falls  more  evenly  on  all  our 
citizens. 

In  addition,  to  the  extent  we  gener- 
ate new  revenues  from  tax  reform,  funds 
will  become  available  for  other  Important 
programs.  Indeed,  by  adopting  immedi- 
ate reforms  to  close  tax  loopholes  in 
particularly  flagrant  areas,  it  may  be 
possible  to  produce  a  substantial  tax  re- 
form dividend  In  flscal  year  1970. 

If  the  proper  timing  can  be  worked 
out,  the  revenue  gained  from  tax  re- 
form can  be  used  to  provide  an  even 
greater  reduction  In  the  surcharge  rate 
beyond  that  already  proposed  by  the 
administration.  By  closing  loopholes 
for  the  few,  we  could  provide  lower  taxes 
for  the  many,  without  sacrificing  any 
of  the  antl-lnflatlonary  Impact  the  sur- 
charge Is  Intended  to  exert  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

This  Is  not  the  occasion  for  a  tech- 
nical discussion  of  the  various  proposals 
for  tax  reform  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
others  in  recent  weeks  and  months.  The 
examination  I  have  made  of  msmy  of 
these  proposals  leads  me  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  widely  discussed  and  are 
now  ripe  for  enactment. 

First,  as  one  of  the  most  Inmiediate 
and  bEisic  reforms,  we  should  adopt 
the  minimum  Income  lax.  The  minimum 
tax  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana <Mr.  Long),  chairman  of  the 
France  Committee,  helped  launch  the 
concept  of  such  a  tax.  In  recent  months, 
the  concept  of  the  minimum  tax  has  re- 
ceived increasing  support  from  tax  ex- 
perts as  a  reform  that  can  and  should 
be  enacted  immediately,  independent  of 
other  reforms  in  specific  provisions  of 
the  tax  code.  It  was  endorsed  In  the 
Treasury  study  prepared  under  the 
Johnson  administration,  and  it  has  been 
recommended — albeit  in  diluted  form — 
by  the  present  administration. 

The  minimum  tax  would  require  many 
citizens  with  substantial  Income,  even 
those  whose  income  Is  derived  from 
sources  that  are  currently  tax  exempt, 
to  pay  at  least  a  modest  tax.  I  believe 
that  the  base  upon  which  the  minimum 
tax  is  calculateid  should  be  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible.  At  the  present  time, 
five  sources  of  tax-exempt  Income  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  present  in- 
equity of  our  tax  laws : 

The  portion  of  long-term  capital  gains 
that  is  now  excluded  from  Income; 


Interest  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment bonds; 

The  excess  of  percentage  depletion  over 
capital  investment  In  oil  and  minerals, 
and  the  current  expensing  of  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs; 

Excess  depreciation  *n  real  property 
and  certain  leasing  arrangements  on 
personal  property  produced  b>'  accelerat- 
ed depreciation  deductions  available  even 
for  highly  leveraged  property;  and 

The  appreciation  in  value  of  property 
donated  to  charity. 

In  the  version  of  the  mlnlmimi  tax  I 
favor,  each  of  these  categories  of  exempt 
Income  would  be  included  in  a  new  and 
expanded  tax  base.  The  indiivdual  would 
be  required  to  pay  tax  In  an  amount  equal 
at  least  to  the  amount  he  would  pay  if 
the  full  tax  rates  were  applied  to  half 
his  total  income.  In  other  words,  the 
minimum  tax  would  be  applicable  only  If 
the  individual's  tax-exempt  income  ex- 
ceeds his  taxable  Income.  In  effect,  It 
would  place  a  limit  of  50  percent  on  the 
amount  of  a  person's  total  Income  that 
can  be  excluded  from  tax. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  In  enacting 
the  minimum  tax,  we  will  not  be  dealing 
with  the  merits  of  the  various  tax  pref- 
erences that  are  used  to  produce  tax- 
exempt  Income  imder  present  law.  All  we 
must  decide  Is  that  a  citizen  should  not 
be  entitled  to  use  these  preferences  so 
extensively  and  in  such  combination  that 
more  than  half  his  total  Income  goes  un- 
taxed. I  beheve  there  is  already  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  this  underlying 
principle. 

Success  in  enacting  the  minimum  tax 
must  not,  however,  become  the  exciise 
for  abandoning  the  struggle  for  compre- 
hensive lax  reform.  In  particular  adop- 
tion of  the  minimum  tax  must  not  reduce 
the  momentum  of  our  drive  for  other  re- 
forms. We  must  recognize  that  enact- 
ment of  the  minimum  tax  is  a  partial 
reform  at  best.  It  does  not  mean  that  real 
reform  has  taken  place,  or  that  the  loop- 
holes are  closed,  or  that  the  tax  dodgers 
have  become  taxpayers.  Rather,  by 
demonstrating  how  large  a  gap  there  Is 
between  the  total  intome  and  the  tax- 
able Income  of  some  Individuals,  the 
minimum  tax  Is  a  reform  we  can  use  as 
an  incentive  for  further  efforts  toward 
overall  reform. 

Second,  we  should  build  on  the  com- 
prehensive income  philosophy  of  the 
minimum  tax  by  requiring  taxpayers  to 
allocate  their  personal  deductions  be- 
tween nontaxable  and  taxable  sources. 
For  example,  an  individual  who  Is  tax- 
able on  only  two-thirds  of  his  total  in- 
come should  be  allowed  to  subtract  only 
two-thirds  of  his  total  personal  deduc- 
tions in  calculating  his  taxable  income. 
This  principle  is  a  matter  of  simple 
equity,  since  an  Individual's  personal 
deductions  are  paid  out  of  his  total  in- 
come, and  not  solely  out  of  his  taxable  In- 
come as  currently  defined  by  the  reve- 
nue code. 

Third,  we  must  adopt  tax  reform  to 
help  our  poor  and  middle  income  citizens. 
For  too  long,  we  have  Imposed  an  oner- 
ous tax  burden  on  tens  of  millions  of 
these  citizens.  To  alleviate  the  burden 
on  the  poor,  the  Treasury  study  under 
the  Johnson  administration  recom- 
mended a  substantial  increase  in   the 
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minimum  standard  deduction.  This  pro- 
posal would  eliminate  Federal  income 
taxes  on  half  of  the  2  million  families 
now  living  below  the  poverty  level.  It 
would  provide  major  tax  reductions  for 
the  others.  This  proposal  was  a  start  in 
the  right  direction.  The  recent  low  in- 
come allowance  offered  by  the  present 
administration  and  adopted  by  the 
House  as  part  of  the  surcharge  leg- 
islation would  go  even  farther  in  some 
respects,  and  would  remove  virtually  all 
of  the  poor  from  the  income  tax  rolls. 

I  believe  we  can  do  even  better.  Our 
goal  must  be  to  insure  not  only  that  in- 
dividuals living  in  poverty  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  tax  on  their  income,  but 
also  that  the  tax  relief  made  available 
is  not  phased  out  so  rapidly  that  serious 
tax  burdens  continue  to  be  placed  on 
those  who  live  above  the  poverty  level. 
The  National  Committee  on  Tax  Justice 
has  urged  that  all  taxpayers  be  given 
a  minimum  standard  deduction  of  $1,100, 
thereby  expanding  the  benefits  of  the 
administration's  "low  income  allow- 
ance" to  include  over  20  million  addition- 
al low*-  and  middle-income  taxpayers. 
Altemalfvely,  the  Tieasury  proposals 
under  the  Johnson  administration  would 
have  provided  similar  relief  for  such 
taxpayers  by  substantially  increasing 
both  the  percentage  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  standard  deduction.  I  sup- 
port these  proposals.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  give  close  attention  to 
each  of  these  proposals,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  possible  relief  to 
large  numbers  of  our  taxpayers. 

Fourth,  we  must  reform  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  petroleum  industry.  In  re- 
cent months,  increasing  numbers  of  Sen- 
ators have  become  aware  of  the  tax  in- 
equities that  exist  because  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  and  other 
special  income  tax  preferences  available 
to  that  industry'. 

In  many  respects,  the  27''2-percent 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  is  the  most 
flagrant  single  loophole  in  our  entire  tax 
system.  Altiiough  other  special  benefits 
for  the  industry  are  less  well  known, 
they  are  almost  of  equal  significance. 
These  include,  for  example,  the  current 
deduction  allowed  for  the  so-called  in- 
tangible costs  of  exploration  and  devel- 
opment; the  credit  allowed  for  foreign 
taxes,  even  though  such  taxes  are  fre- 
quently in  the  nature  of  royalty  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments;  and,  the 
favorable  capital  gains  treatment  al- 
lowed for  mineral  production  payments. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  immense 
benefits  available  from  the  depletion  al- 
lowance and  other  tax  preferences,  the 
petroleum  industry  is  consistently  taxed 
at  effective  rates  much  lower  than  those 
paid  by  most  other  industries.  According 
to  recent  Treasury  estimates,  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance and  the  deduction  for  intangi- 
ble costs  is  far  in  excess  of  what  would 
be  allowed  if  strict  financial  accounting 
principles  were  followed.  Indeed,  the  an- 
nual revenue  loss  alone  from  excess  de- 
pletion over  cost  is  almost  %VA  billion. 

For  too  long,  we  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Nation's  economy  is  pay- 
ing an  enormous  public  subsidy  to  the 
petroleum  industry.  The  mere  fact  that 


the  subsidy  is  through  the  tax  system 
makes  it  no  different  In  principle  from 
a  subsidy  provided  throixgh  direct  ap- 
propriations. For  too  long,  we  have  failed 
to  give  tax  expenditures  the  same  In- 
tense examination  we  have  regularly 
given  to  our  domestic  social  programs, 
and  more  recently,  to  our  defense  pro- 
grams. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  ironic  that 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  is  to- 
day so  widely  regarded  as  an  immutable 
benefit  to  which  the  petroleum  industry 
is  entitled  as  of  right.  The  administra- 
tion's recent  tax  reform  proposals  are 
notoriously  silent  on  the  issue  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  and  almost  all  the 
other  tax  advantages  available  to  the  oil 
industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  prefer  to  yield  to  me  now,  or 
would  he  rather  complete  his  statement? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  rather  com- 
plete the  statement.  I  have  a  copy  of  my 
statement,  which  I  hope  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Reduction  of  the  depletion  allowance 
will  be  accomplished  only  after  lengthy 
debates  in  Congress.  Nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  shirking  our  respon- 
sibility if  we  fail  to  act  now  to  bring  the 
depletion  allowance  and  the  other  special 
benefits  available  to  the  oil  industry  into 
line  with  the  economic  and  tax  realities 
of  other  industries.  The  present  value  of 
21  Vz  percent  for  the  depletion  allowance 
originated  more  than  40  years  ago  in  a 
relatively  arbitrary  compromise,  in  which 
a  Senate- House  conference  split  the  dif- 
ference between  the  25 -percent  figure 
proposed  by  one  House  and  the  30-per- 
cent figure  proposed  by  the  other.  The 
year  was  1927.  a  time  when  tax  rates 
were  far  lower  than  they  are  today  and 
the  tax  benefits  were  correspondingly 
smaller. 

Extensive  studies  by  economists  in  both 
Goverrmient  and  private  industry  suggest 
that  the  impact  of  reducing  the  foreign 
and  domestic  depletion  allowances  may 
be  far  smaller  than  has  previously  been 
thought.  According  to  a  major  recent 
study  sponsored  by  the  Treasury,  the  de- 
pletion allowance  contributes  only  a 
small  amount  to  the  Nation's  petroleum 
reserves.  Instead,  it  encourages  excessive 
drilling  and  inefQcient  production  meth- 
ods and  discourages  research  into  other 
potential  fuel  sources. 

The  studies  that  have  been  conducted 
have  carried  us  as  far  as  we  can  reason- 
ably go  by  economic  and  statistical  anal- 
ysis. The  time  is  ripe  to  begin  the  fight 
for  reform.  Once  the  issues  are  clearly 
i-aised,  I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of 
Congress  will  agree  that  the  depletion 
allowance  under  present  law  is  excessive, 
and  that  the  cause  of  reform  will  prevail. 

Moreover,  the  American  people  will  not 
believe  that  genuine  tax  reform  has  been 
achieved  untU  there  is  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  tax  advantages  avail- 
able to  the  petroleum  industry.  Indeed, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  has  become 
the  symbol  of  the  need  for  tax  reform, 
and  other  oil  tax  shelters  are  being  in- 
creasingly challenged.  I  believe  that  a 
reasonable  reform  package  in  this  area 
should  include  the  following: 

For  the  largest  producers,  reduction  of 


the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
domestic  production  from  27 '2  percent 
to  15  percent  and  elimination  of  the  al- 
lowance for  foreign  production,  while 
still  maintaining  appropriate  incentives 
for  small  producers. 

Adoption  of  a  requirement  that  the 
intangible  costs  of  exploration,  drilling 
and  development  be  capitalized,  rather 
than  deducted  as  current  expenses. 

Elimination  of  the  present  loophole 
which  allows  a  tax  credit  for  payments  to 
foreign  governments,  even  though  such 
payments  are  in  the  nature  of  royalties, 
not  taxes. 

Elimination  of  the  favorable  capital 
gains  treatment  available  for  certain 
types  of  mineral  production  payments. 

Fifth,  we  must  reform  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains.  Most  important  we 
should  increase  the  holding  period  for 
long-term  capital  gains  from  its  present 
level  of  6  months  to  1  year.  We  should 
also  abolish  the  current  25  percent  maxi- 
mum alternative  tax  rate  on  such  gains. 
In  addition,  unrealized  capital  gains 
transferred  by  gift  or  at  death  should 
be  taxed  at  the  prevailing  capital  gains 
rates. 

Sixth,  we  must  reform  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  interest  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment bonds.  A  number  of  major  pro- 
posals have  recently  been  offered  in  this 
area,  ranging  from  a  Federal  interest 
subsidy  to  the  establisliment  of  an  urban 
development  bank.  I  believe  that  a 
positive  Federal  incentive  is  necessary  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments  to 
seek  new  and  more  efQcient  methods  of 
financing.  I  commend  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  imagi- 
native approach  it  suggested  in  its  tenta- 
tive proposals  announced  last  week,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  similar 
alternatives. 

Seventh,  we  must  reform  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  real  estate  transactions.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  a  variety  of  tax 
shelters  widely  used  for  profiteering  in 
this  area.  Our  goal  should  be  the  elim- 
ination of  the  accelerated  depreciation 
deduction  for  buildings,  and  the  recap- 
ture of  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  depreci- 
ated property  as  ordinary  income,  with- 
out impairing  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing that  is  desperately  needed  for  low- 
and  middle-income  groups  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Eighth,  we  must  reform  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  farm  loss  deduction.  There  is 
already  broad  popular  support  for  this 
reform.  Surely  it  is  time  to  eliminate  the 
bizarre  abuses  that  exist  for  city  dwellers 
who  engage  in  tax  farming.  The  escapes 
available  under  present  law  are  the  prod- 
uct of  simplified  accounting  procedures 
intended  for  small  farmers.  Over  the 
years,  however,  these  procedures  have 
spawned  a  generation  of  wealthy  absen- 
tee cowboys — hobby  farmers  more  inter- 
ested in  farming  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  tax  benefits  than  in  legitimate 
farm  operations. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  coincidence  that  the  tax- 
payers with  the  highest  farm  losses  also 
happen  to  be  the  taxpayers  with  the 
highest  nonf  arm  incomes.  No  one  believes 
that  taxpayers  who  are  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  their  other  enterprises  sud- 
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denly  become  incompetent  when  they 
turn  to  farming.  Obviously,  they  are 
using  their  farm  losses  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial tax  windfalls  through  reductions 
in  their  income  from  other  sources. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  has  introduced  a  bill  to  limit 
the  amount  of  farm  losses  that  can  be 
deducted  from  nonfarm  income.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  Representative  John  Culver, 
and  a  somewhat  similar  proposal  has 
been  made  by  the  administration.  I  have 
strongly  endorsed  Senator  Metcalf's  bill. 
Each  of  the  bills  has  wide  bipartisan 
support  in  Congress.  They  also  have  the  , 
support  of  a  growing  number  of  farm 
organizations  and  others  concerned 
about  the  destructive  competition  of  tax 
farmers,  whose  most  pressing  interest  is 
to  preside  over  a  losing  farm  operation. 
As  a  result,  the  price  of  farmland  is.  bid 
abnormally  high,  and  legitimate  farmers 
find  themselves  imable  to  compete. 

The  eight  reforms  that  I  have  pro- 
posed do  not  in  any  sense  exhaust  the 
demand  for  tax  reform  that  is  wide- 
spread throughout  the  country.  I  believe, 
however,  that  they  are  representatives  of 
the  areas  of  our  revenue  laws  where  basic 
reforms  are  most  needed.  I  support  and 
endorse  many  of  the  reforms  that  have 
been  proposed  in  other  areas,  such  as  the 
tax  treatment  of  foundations  and  chari- 
table contributions,  the  multiple  corpo- 
rate exemption,  the  liberalization  of  the 
deduction  for  moving  expenses,  with- 
holding of  income  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest at  the  source,  repeal  of  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit,  and  so  on. 

In  addition,  we  must  also  make  every 
possible  effort  to  lighten  the  tax  burden 
on  all  our  citizens.  A  number  of  signifi- 
cant reforms  have  been  proposed,  but 
their  unfortunate  hallmark  is  that  they 
produce  substantial  Federal  revenue 
losses  at  the  very  time  when  demands  on 
the  Treasury  are  enormous.  This  applies 
especially  to  proposals  to  increase  the 
$600  personal  exemption,  and  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  the  weeks  to  come, 
I  believe  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
explore  whether  meaningful  reforms  can 
be  enacted  in  these  and  other  areas,  such 
as  more  favorable  tax  treatment  for  sin- 
gle persons,  expanding  the  income  aver- 
aging system,  a  more  generous  allowance 
for  child  care  expenses  of  working  moth- 
ers, and  revising  the  overall  tax  struc- 
ture to  provide  lower  rates  for  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  coming  debate  on 
the  surcharge  and  tax  reform,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  new  areas  will  be  identified 
In  which  tax  reforms  should  be  carried 
out,  and  that  more  imaginative  solutions 
will  be  proposed  for  the  areas  of  present 
controversy.  I  therefore  welcome  the 
current  discussion  as  a  fertile  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  the  goal  for  which  we 
have  waited  so  long — the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  tax  reform. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of 
our  effort  for  tax  reform  is  that  it  pro- 
motes a  greater  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose for  all  Americans.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  effort  to  rebuild  our  cities,  to 
develop  and  preserve  our  rural  areas,  and 
to  maintain  our  national  security  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  funds  to  finance 


these  programs  must  be  raised  fairly 
from  all.  Only  when  each  citizen  knows 
that  all  citizens  share  equitably  in  the 
tax  burden  will  we  achieve  the  sense  of 
national  commitment  that  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  reach  our  goals. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  permit  me 
to  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  speech. 
It  is  a  courageous  statement,  whether 
one  agrees  with  it  or  not.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  will  find  he  has  alien- 
ated a  number  of  people  in  various  busi- 
ness endeavors  by  the  suggestions  he  has 
made,  but  he  is  not  the  only  one  to  make 
those  suggestions.  I  think  he  will  find 
that  a  considerable  number  of  people  in 
the  revenue  field,  certainly  a  nimiber  of 
academicians,  and  many  people  who 
serve  the  Government  would  agree  with 
his  suggestions. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  find  a 
number  of  things  in  the  Senator's  speech 
that  I  think  could  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate.  I  think  if  we  had  a  major  rev- 
enue bill  before  us,  we  could  agree  to  a 
number  of  them.  Offhand,  I  heard  the 
Senator  tick  off  about  four  or  five  items 
for  which  I  would  enthusiastically  vote  if 
we  were  voting  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
I  expect  I  would  also  vote  for  them  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

What  confuses  me  is  how  we  are  to 
proceed.  I  have  been  accused  of  bringing 
out  a  Christmas-tree  bill,  an  Easter- 
basket  bill,  and  bills  with  other  names, 
with  a  number  of  new  amendments.  The 
reason  we  do  that  is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  power  to  initiate  revenue  meas- 
ures. Under  the  Constitution,  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  initiate  them, 
but  the  Senate  may  amend. 

With  all  due  respect  to  a  very  consist- 
ent statesman,  some  people,  like  former 
Representative  Tom  Curtis,  on  the  House 
side,  have  contended  down  through  the 
years  that  we  had  no  right  to  amend 
their  bills  except  in  ways  relevant  to 
something  they  included  in  the  bill.  I  do 
not  agree  with  that,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  not. 
Nor.  fortunately  for  us,  do  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  ranking  members  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  nor  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself,  based  upon  its  votes. 

One  thing  that  I  have  learned  about 
revenue  bills  is  that  if  you  are  going  to 
put  a  rider  on  a  bill,  it  is  something  like 
putting  a  rider  on  a  horse;  if  the  rider 
is  too  heavy,  the  horse  goes  nowhere. 
You  have  to  pick  a  strong  enough  horse 
to  carry  the  rider  you  seek  to  put  on  it. 

I  believe  the  Senator  realizes  that  if 
we  put  the  amendments  he  suggests  on 
the  surtax  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  bill  might  fall 
of  passage.  We  are  voting  on  a  bill  that 
passed  the  House  by  five  votes.  If  we 
vote  for  the  reforms  the  Senator  has  in 
mind,  would  It  not  seem  likely  that  that 
five-vote  margin  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  be  even  lower  and 
smaller.  If  first  one  group  and  then  an- 
other were  to  say  to  their  Representa- 
tive or  their  Senator,  as  the  case  may 
be.  "That  Is  not  tax  reform;  that  is  un- 
fair; you  are  crucifying  me  with  that 
amendment"? 


Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
recognize  that  possibility? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  try  to  predict  exactly  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  do  with 
particular  items  of  tax  reform,  includ- 
ing some  of  my  suggestions,  and  perhaps 
a  number  of  others.  As  I  stated,  my  sug- 
gestions are  an  all-inclusive  group. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  are  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  broad  areas 
for  consideration. 

I  do  know,  both  from  reading  through 
the  Record  of  the  House  debates  and 
from  conversations  with  a  number  of 
the  Members  who  voted  on  the  House 
bill,  that  when  the  matter  of  extension 
of  the  surcharge  came  up,  many  of  them 
voted  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  because 
they  did  not  feel  there  was  meaningful 
tax  reform  in  the  legislation. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  me 
to  predict  how  the  House  vote  would 
have  changed,  if  there  had  been  some 
riders  on  that  horse  representing  what 
reasonable  men  of  good  will  felt  was  suit- 
able tax  reform.  I  am  sure  that  some 
Members  would  have  had  reservations, 
and  might  have  voted  in  opposition.  But 
I  think  that  other  Members  would  have 
suppoited  an  extension  of  the  surcharge 
if  they  felt  it  included  some  meaningful 
tax  reform. 

I  doubt  thSt  we  can  say,  from  the 
closeness  of  the  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  we  will  have  less 
opportunity  to  pass  the  surcharge  if  we 
have  a  more  extensive  tcx  reform  provi- 
sion than  was  included  In  the  House  bUl. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  which  was  opposed  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. I  congratulate  Chairman  Mn.LS, 
Representative  Hale  Boggs,  and  Repre- 
sentative John  Byrnes,  as  well  as  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  pass- 
ing a  bill  opposed  by  that  combination 
of  powers — manufacturers  and  labor 
alike.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do, 
and  the  fact  that  they  could  pass  it  at 
all  is  a  monument  to  their  fiscal  respon- 
sibDity,  in  the  eyes  of  this  Senator. 

That  took  a  lot  of  courage.  Every  one 
of  those  men  have  to  nm  for  office  next 
year.  A  fellow  can  be  a  real  statesman 
about  a  matter  of  that  sort  if  he  has  5 
or  6  years  before  the  pubhc  passes  on  his 
qualifications.  However,  if  a  fellow  has  to 
submit  himself  for  reelection  next  year, 
it  takes  a  lot  of  courage  when  both  labor 
and  management  are  against  it. 

When  the  House  passes  a  bill  and  sends 
it  to  us,  how  should  we  proceed?  Ordi- 
narily my  approach  is  that  the  Finance 
Committee  should  consider  the  bill.  It  is 
roughly  a  $10  billion  tax  increase.  That 
is  not  popular  to  begin  with. 

I  thought  we  would  include  in  the  bill 
some  of  the  same  suggestions  that  the 
Senator  has  made  here,  perhaps  three  or 
four  which  are  important  recommenda- 
tions. 

Having  done  that,  we  would  bring  to 
the  Senate  floor  a  bill,  and  I  would  cheer- 
fully propose  to  vote  on  every  suggestion 
the  Senator  has  made  in  his  speech. 
Having  voted  on  the  suggestions,  any 
one  of  them  that  could  muster  a  major- 
ity vote  would  be  taken  to  a  conference 
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with  the  House.  We  would  ask  them  to 
accept  it. 

The  Senator  knows  that  when  one  does 
that,  he  cannot  expect  them  to  accept 
all  of  them.  However,  if  one  has  good  for- 
tune, they  will  accept  some  of  them.  We 
will  have  made  a  substantial  smd  worth- 
while contribution  by  having  improved 
on  what  the  House  has  sent  us.  And  the 
House  bill  has  some  reform  to  It. 

I  was  pleased  to  advocate  the  tax  in- 
vestment credit.  It  was  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senator's  brother,  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

I  became  convinced  then  that  with 
the  country  in  the  doldrums,  this  would 
provide  employment.  It  would  help  to 
reverse  a  recession  and  give  us  prosper- 
ity. The  entire  record  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  indicated  that  we 
had  a  constant  Increase  in  prosperity 
throughout  the  entire  period.  There  was 
never  a  slump  at  any  time.  So  one  can- 
not say  that  this  provision  failed  to  do 
what  it  was  proposed  to  do.  because  the 
f&cts  would  indicate  otherwise. 

Mr.  IJiENNEDY.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
period  ot  inflation. 

Mr.  LONG.  With  a  war  on  and  with 
pressure  on  the  money  market  and  things 
of  that  sort,  one  would  think  that,  with 
business  absorbing  most  of  the  credit 
and  money  avsUlable  for  business  expan- 
sion and  things  of  that  sort  and  with 
a  very  great  shortage  of  money  for  hous- 
ing and  with  very  high  interest  rates. 
If  one  wants  to  take  the  pressure  off  the 
money  supply,  he  should  now  vote  to 
repeal  or  take  off  the  tax  investment 
credit. 

The  Senator  may  or  may  not  know  it, 
but  I  strongly  advocated  that. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
against  it  to  begin  with.  He  said  recently 
that  the  time  had  come  to  repeal  it. 

I  commended  him  and  said  I  agreed. 
I  had  voted  to  put  it  on.  I  voted  to  sus- 
pend it.  I  voted  to  put  it  back  on  again. 
He  said  that  should  not  be  done.  Yet, 
when  it  was  time  to  take  it  off  the  second 
time  I  was  happy  to  recommend  it. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  I 
would  think  that  inasmuch  as  It  was 
serving  more  of  a  negative  purpose  than 
a  positive  purpose  at  that  point,  it  would 
be  well  to  suspend  or  repeal  it.  That  is  in 
the  bill. 

I  commend  the  House  for  approving 
the  proposal  for  low -income  people.  I 
think  that  is  correct.  I  doubt  that  it  goes 
far  enough.  Perhaps  we  should  do  more 
for  taxpayers  in  that  category  and  for 
those  who  are  only  a  little  better  off. 

All  I  say  is  that  it  would  seem  to  me 
as  a  matter  of  procedure  that  when  there 
is  a  $10  billion  revenue  bill,  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  answers.  Business 
is  entitled  to  know  whether  they  get  the 
Investment  credit  or  not.  Labor  is  en- 
titled to  know  with  respect  to  the  with- 
holding of  the  money  by  the  employer — 
whether  it  belong  to  the  workingman  or 
to  the  Government. 

If  the  workingman  is  to  get  the 
money  and  if  the  bill  is  delayed  until 
Septemlier,  we  will  have  $3  billion  sitting 
there  assuming  we  extend  the  withhold- 
ing rates.  Who  does  the  money  belong  to? 
Does  it  belong  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  workingman? 


Furthermore,  the  whole  world  is  look- 
ing at  us.  Are  we  going  to  have  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  with  a  balanced  budget  or  a 
badly  unbalanced  budget  with  runaway 
inflation? Are  we  going  to  be  responsible 
to  our  economic  and  fiscal  needs  and 
try  to  stabilize  the  economy,  or  are  we 
going  to  postpone  the  matter  in- 
definitely? 

That  is  why  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
should  bring  the  big  revenue  bill  before 
the  Senate  and  let  the  Senate  begin 
voting. 

The  committee  is  willing  to  vote  on 
every  suggestion  the  Senator  has  made 
right  now.  To  be  fair,  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  favor  the  amendments  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  them- 
selves to  them.  However,  when  we  re- 
port the  bill,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  move  to  it  as  the  next  item 
of  business,  so  that  everyone  around 
the  world,  as  well  as  those  Inside  our 
country,  would  know  where  they  stand. 

The  House  is  working  on  a  tax  re- 
form bill  that  is  going  to  be  a  shocker 
when  business  sees  it.  My  impression  is 
that  they  will  go  far  beyond  what  the 
Senator  has  in  his  speech. 

If  they  can  pass  it,  it  will  be  one 
more  monument  In  the  courageous  and 
forceful  leadership  of  the  committee 
chairman,  Representative  Mills  and  the 
other  members  of  that  committee.  Rep- 
resentative BoGGS  and  Representative 
Byrnes  and  the  rest  of  them. 

If  they  can  pass  it,  we  will  consider 
the  matter  and  those  suggestions.  Some 
of  those  which  were  dropped  by  the  way- 
side for  further  study  will  be  up  again 
and  will  be  considered. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best 
procedure  would  be  to  take  up  the  first 
bill  with  such  suggestions  as  the  com- 
mittee might  make  and  then  proceed  to 
move  on  to  the  next  bill  when  we  get 
it.  To  do  otherwise  I  think  would  delay 
this  bill  quite  a  while. 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  in- 
vited me  to  attend  its  meeting  and  ex- 
press my  views.  I  had  a  prepared  text 
which  I  read  and  which  I  had  printed  In 
the  Record  today. 

I  was  under  the  Impression  that  to 
have  comprehensive  tax  reform,  we 
would  be  waiting  for  the  House-passed 
bill. 

I  have  always  been  prepared  on  a  ma- 
jor revenue  bill — and  certainly  one  In- 
volving $10  billion  in  taxes — to  expect 
100  amendments  to  a  bill.  It  is  the  feel- 
ing that  it  Is  a  very  big  horse  and  can 
carry  riders. 

Senators  make  their  greatest  efforts  on 
a  revenue  bill  of  that  sort.  If  they  failed, 
I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  them  try 
again  on  another  big  revenue  bill. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  it  should  move  ahead  without 
regard  for  the  House  reform  bill,  regard- 
less of  what  is  done  with  that  bill. 

There  will  be  a  great  niunber  of  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  heard  on  the  House 
bill.  And  they  have  every  right  to  be 
heard. 

The  House  did  not  hear  witnesses  In 
opposition  to  repealing  the  tax  credit. 
They  did  not  do  so  for  a  good  reason. 
After  they  closed  their  hearing  on  tax 
reform,  they  wrote  their  bill. 


The  industry  has  been  before  our  hear- 
ings for  2  weeks  now  on  the  investment 
tax  credit.  They  have  pointed  out  be- 
yond any  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that 
the  House  bill  contains  inequities. 

Many  Senators  want  to  vote  on  the 
matter. 

We  will  hold  hearings,  if  we  proceed 
as  I  have  it  scheduled,  in  which  Sena- 
tors will  explain  the  amendments  they 
would  like  to  offer.  And  the  Senator  is 
welcome  to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  testify  for  every  one  of  his  amend- 
ments. 

We  ask  only  that  he  present  his 
amendments.  They  do  not  have  to  be  let- 
ter perfect.  If  we  agree,  we  will  proceed 
with   them. 

I  heard  a  chuckle  somewhere. 

However,  if  the  thing  is  troublesome, 
but  the  committee  agrees  with  the  point 
of  view  expressed,  it  will  correct  the 
language.  It  is  a  very,  very  technical 
thing.  It  requires  some  expert  drafting. 
We  have  a  good  staff  to  help  us,  but  it  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Put  the  amend- 
ment in,  testify  for  it,  and  if  the  Senator 
is  not  satisfied  with  what  the  commit- 
tee does,  then  let  us  vote  again  on  the 
floor.  That  is  how  I  feel  we  should  pro- 
ceed. 

But  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  matter.  I  thought  I  had  made 
it  clear  to  the  Policy  Committee  that 
It  seemed  to  me  that  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  in  a  comprehensive  tax 
blll^ — I  mean  voting  on  50  amendments 
or  a  hundred — to  proceed  in  a  fair  way 
in  that  respect,  would  require  that  busi- 
ness be  accorded  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

For  example,  the  Senator  thinks  we 
should  Increase  taxes  on  the  oil  industry. 
That  Is  a  subject  of  debate.  That  is  the 
biggest  Industry  in  Louisiana. 

I  make  the  Senator  a  fair  proposition 
right  now.  What  Is  the  biggest  Industry 
in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Electrical  machinery 
and  electronics. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  make  the  Senator  this 
proposition:  If  the  Senator  will  modify 
his  statement  to  reduce  or  remove  the 
depletion  allowance  and  accept  an 
amendment  that  would  require  that  the 
electronics  Industry  carry  as  heavy  a 
tax  burden  as  does  the  oil  Industry,  I  will 
support  his  amendment.  ( 

When  I  say  that,  the  Senator  should 
understand  that  I  am  talking  about  all 
taxes.  I  am  not  just  talking  about  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  I  am  talking  about 
State  taxes,  about  the  production  taxes, 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  burden  on 
the  product  in  terms  of  excise  taxes.  In 
other  words,  one  thing  the  Senator  would 
have  to  put  in  his  amendment  would  be 
that  when  It  comes  to  selling  those 
things,  we  put  a  50-percent  excise  tax 
on  them;  because  one  may  think  that, 
with  respect  to  the  petroleimi  industry  a 
gallon  costs  39  cents,  but  the  oil  com- 
pany is  getting  only  20  cents  for  that. 
The  other  19  cents  goes  to  the  retailer 
and  into  production  taxes,  excise  taxes, 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

So  if  the  Senator  will  modify  his 
amendment  in  that  fashion,  I  wiU  sup- 
port it,  just  on  this  theory:  If  he  could 
incur  that  much  wrath  from  the  elec- 
tronics industry,  and  impose  that  big  a 
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burden  on  them,  I  would  be  willing  to 
impose  that  burden  on  the  oil  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  matter  of  debate.  It  de- 
pends on  how  one  looks  at  it. 

In  any  event,  when  the  Senator  testi- 
fies to  reduce  the  depletion  allowance,  I 
ttilnk  he  would  be  the  first  one  to  admit 
that  the  oil  industry  is  entitled  to  re- 
spond to  his  argument.  We  do  not  have 
the  time  to  he«u-  them  now.  If  we  heard 
them  for  2  weeks  defend  themselves  on 
depletion  allowances,  as  we  have  heard 
other  industries  defend  themselves  on 
the  Investment  tax  credit,  or  even  2  or  3 
days,  this  bill  would  not  be  ready  for  ac- 
tion any  time  soon. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  inviting  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  to  meet 
with  the  Committee  on  Finance.  We  will 
meet,  if  it  is  convenient  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee,  on  Thursday,  at 
10  o'clock,  and  we  will  discuss  proce- 
dure— how  we  shall  proceed  with  these 
bills.  This  is  not  on  the  merits.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  is  the  procedure.  How 
do  we  handle  this?  Do  we  move  the  bill, 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  every 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  served  in 
the  administrations  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Harry  Tnmian,  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower  think  must  be 
passed,  and  passed  soon,  to  protect  the 
stability  of  this  country?  Do  we  proceed 
forthwith  with  this  bill,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  or  do  we  permit  the  taxes  to 
expire  and  permit  this  country  to  fall 
into  economic  chaos? 

That  is  the  kind  of  problem  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  as  responsible  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  We  would  hope 
that  when  we  meet  together  and  discuss 
it,  all  men  of  good  will — to  use  the  Sena- 
tor's term,  which  appeals  to  me,  also — 
we  can  agree  on  procedure.  If  we  can 
agree  on  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  fair 
chance  of  achieving  that  objective. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  On  many  occasions,  when  the 
Policy  Committee  has  met,  he  has  at- 
tended and  expressed  the  views  he  is 
stating  on  the  floor  today. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  majority  leader 
with  respect  to  meeting  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  believe,  however, 
that  such  an  invitation  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  members  of  the  Policy 
Committee.  I  think  the  meeting  might  be 
of  significant  value.  I  think  the  inquiry 
should  be  made  to  the  majority  leader, 
and  I  believe  he  would  be  extremely 
receptive,  as  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  been  extremely  fair  in  out- 
lining the  procedure  for  those  who  have 
recommendations  and  suggestions  for 
tax  reform.  He  has  outlined  the  pro- 
cedure in  detail  on  the  floor  and  has 
given  clear  notice  as  to  how  the  amend- 
ments of  Senators  would  be  considered  by 
the  committee.  He  obviously  respects  the 
right  of  a  Senator  to  submit  such  amend- 
ments on  the  floor,  and  he  has  outlined 
an  appropriate  procedure,  which  I  think 
is  eminently  fair. 

As  the  Senator   from   Louisiana   has 
pointed  out,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
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has  a  time-consuming  responsibility  to 
perform  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  compre- 
hensive tax  reform.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  had  several  months  to  work 
out  a  tax-reform  package.  I  imder- 
stand  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  report  a  reform  bill  in  early  August. 
I  agree  that  It  puts  a  serious  strain  on 
the  Finance  Committee  to  expect  it  to  re- 
spond expeditiously  by  coming  up  with 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  think  the 
American  people  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  kinds  of  tax  loopholes 
that  exist.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
such  preferences,  many  of  which  were 
mentioned  in  my  brief  remarks  today. 
But  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
they  exist.  I  think  the  pressure  for  tax 
reform  should  be  taken  very  seriously  by 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  people,  and 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
believes  this. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asked  to  ex- 
tend the  tax  surcharge  in  a  system  which 
has  a  number  of  inequities,  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  ask  that  before  the  surcharge 
is  extended,  we  should  modify  the  tax 
system  to  provide  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  if  we  delay  action  on  the  surcharge, 
the  workingman  will  not  know  the  terms 
of  the  withholding  tax,  and  that  he  wil! 
not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  receive 
the  funds  which  have  been  withheld 
from  his  paycheck.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  leadership, 
the  majority  leader,  and  many  others 
have  expressed  strong  sentiments  about 
their  interest  in  supporting  a  tax  sur- 
charge, because  of  the  fiscal  exigencies 
of  the  Nation.  These  expressions  are  a 
clear  mandate  that  an  extension  of  the 
surcharge  will  be  forthcoming,  and  over- 
whelmingly so.  But  I  think  the  senti- 
ment for  the  surcharge  will  be  more  over- 
whelming when  we  have  assurances  that 
the  basic  structure  of  the  t%x  code  will 
be  improved  to  the  extent  that  reform  is 
possible.  At  least,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  with  respect  to  pro- 
viding meaningful  tax  reform. 

Let  me  also  say  on  this  point  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  administration 
with  respect  to  wage-price  guidelines 
and  doubts  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
surcharge  are  the  kind  of  talk  which  I 
fear  may  be  adding  to  the  insecurity  of 
many  of  our  businessmen  in  the  current 
condition  of  the  economy,  and  may  ac- 
tually be  contributing  to  inflation. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  make  one  further 
point.  In  my  judgment  the  greatest  fiscal 
tribute  to  the  Senator's  brother,  the  late 
John  Kennedy,  was  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964.  John  Kennedy  made  a  speech  at 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  the  year 
before  that  bill  was  Introduced.  I  believe 
I  spoke  to  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  after  that  bill  became  law.  That  was 
almost  3  years  after  the  day  John  Ken- 
nedy made  his  speech  saying  that  was 
what  we  should  do  and  laying  out  the 
general  pattern  for  his  bill.  He  intro- 
duced that  bill  and  fought  for  it  for  1 
long,  hsu-d  year  without  seeing  it  enacted. 

I  recall  that  when  we  went  to  con- 


ference on  that  bill  the  first  amendment 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  the  House  agreed 
to  was  to  change  the  title  from  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1963  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964. 

The  Senator  will  recall  when  President 
Johnson  made  his  first  speech  before 
Congress  he  recommended  that  one  of  the 
first  things  we  should  do  was  to  pass  that 
revenue  bUl  for  which  John  Kennedy 
had  labored  the  last  year  of  his  life  try- 
ing to  pass  into  law,  with  all  the  frustra- 
tions Involved  in  something  that  com- 
prehensive. 

That  measure  involved  the  entire  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  as  well  as  literally 
hundreds  of  suggested  amendments  with 
which  we  were  confronted.  It  was  a  good 
bill  and  it  contained  much  tax  reform 
and  many  tax  reductions,  the  statement 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  today, 
which  I  delivered  before"^he  policy  com- 
mittee, describes  how  long  it  took  from  a 
Treasury  study  to  final  enactment.  I 
think  it  was  almost  2  years.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  had  all  the  tech- 
nical help  down  at  the  Treasury  to  put 
those  recommendations  together  and  to 
hear  all  the  pros  and  cons  in  the  Treasury 
before  they  brought  the  bill  here.  Then, 
we  took  more  than  a  year  working  on 
that  bUl. 

Therefore,  comprehensive  tax  reform, 
such  as  the  Senator  has  in  mind,  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  without  the  help  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Senator  can  have  available  re- 
tired Treasury  employees  who  will  go 
before  committees  and  testify  what 
they  think  about  matters.  But  the 
men  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
recommend,  to  suggest,  and  to  help 
get  support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  now  with  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  those  people  would  like  to 
look  at  some  of  the  proposed  tax  re- 
forms and  suggestions  before  they  draft 
their  own  t£ix  reforms,  as  I  understand  it. 

It  takes  most  administrations  about 
a  year  to  recommend  a  comprehensive 
{>ackage.  That  is  about  par  for  the 
course  under  all  Presidents.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  must  recognize  we 
have  one  big  revenue  bill,  a  $10  billion 
bill,  on  which  bold  immediate  action  Is 
needed. 

In  connection  with  tax  reform  there 
are  a  number  of  things  mentioned  in  the 
Senator's  speech  that  we  would  be  ready 
to  vote  on;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
things  we  would  not  be  ready  to  vote 
on.  I  am  ready  to  take  to  con- 
ference any  amendment  that  can  mus- 
ter 51  votes  on  the  floor,  with  both  sides 
being  heard.  As  to  those  about  which 
Senators  agree  that  it  requires  further 
study,  those  which  should  have  more 
mature  consideration,  those  about  which 
Senators  say  we  must  wait  for  the  House 
bill,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  up  or  down, 
or  to  table,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  would 
certainly  be  best  to  proceed  with  the 
bill  which  the  House  sends  us,  and  when 
they  send  a  reform  package  we  can 
proceed  on  that  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion I  would  like  to  mention  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  think  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
have  a  very  broad  background  and  im- 
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derstanding  of  the  items  which  I  dis- 
cussed today,  and  the  broad  areas  of 
each  of  the  major  recommendations  on 
tax  reform. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different 
this  year  compared  with  previous  years, 
since  we  now  have  the  results  of  the 
ver>-  comprehensive  tax  reform  work  of 
the  last  administration.  Although  I  rec- 
ognize that  different  administrations 
look  at  things  in  different  ways,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Johnson  adminlsti"ation  can  serve  as  a 
verj-  important  starting  point  for  con- 
sideration. 

A  great  deal  of  that  work  was  done, 
and  it  has  not  been  done  in  a  partisan 
way.  The  past  administration  made  a 
broad  attempt  to  reach  many  of  the  ex- 
cesses that  are  found  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture. 
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S.  2631— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  INCOME  TAX 
TREATMENT  OF  TREBLE  DAMAGE 
PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  >ield  further,  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce my  own  tax  reform  proposal 
which  would  say  that  corporations  which 
are  convicted  of  antitrust  violations 
cannot  deduct  treble  damages  as  ordi- 
nary business  expenses.  As  I  understand 
the  matter,  such  damages  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  fines  for  committing  crimes  and 
are  not  business  expenses.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  not  be  popular  with  business 
but  it  should  be  part  of  any  tax  reform 
measure  we  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2631)  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  cf  treble  dam.age 
payments  under  the  antitrust  laws  and 
certain  other  payments,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  are  all  Senators  with  the  need 
for  achieving  greater  equity  and  balance 
in  our  tax  laws. 

Toward  that  end  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  prohibits  a  business  from  deduct- 
ing the  punitive  portion  of  a  treble  dam- 
ages award  arising  out  of  a  suit  following 
a  conviction  or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
to  a  criminal  action  for  violation  of  the 
antitrust  .Hws. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  S.  2963  which 
I  offered  in  the  90th  Congress. 

So  that  Senators  may  review  again  the 
basis  for  this  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  pertinent  portions 
of  my  remarks  at  the  introduction  of 
S.  2963  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  Introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  prohibit  the  deduction 
as  a  normal  business  expense  of  the  puni- 
tive portion,  two-thirds  of  the  damages 
awarded  following  a  criminal  conviction  for 
the  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  illegal  busi- 
ness conduct  of  this  nature  should  be  rec- 
ognized   as    "ordinary    and     necessary    ex- 


pense." Public  policy  simply  cannot  be 
twisted  Into  that  crippled  a  posture.  How 
can  we  ask  the  millions  of  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  pick  up  half  the  tab  for  the  pen- 
alty Impwsed  upon  someone  else? 

The  legislation  I  now  proposed  basically 
says  that  the  purpKaee  of  treble  damages 
Is  to  deter  Illegal  conduct  and  that  a  party 
guilty  of  such  conduct  must  suffer  an  eco- 
nomic loes.  This  bill  la  essentially  the  same 
as  S.  3650  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  think 
It  is  time  we  acted  to  take  the  tax  favoritism 
out  of  this  sort  of  price  fixing. 

Mr.  Habt.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield,  but  first  may  I  point  out  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which,  although  not  quite  Iden- 
tical with  mine,  seeks  to  correct  the  same 
loophole  In  the  law  under  which  Innocent 
taxpayers  are  required  to  pick  up  50  per- 
cent of  the  tab  for  the  unlawful  conduct  of 
those  who  have  victimized  and  exploited  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Introduced 
the  bin.  It  Is  very  kind  of  the  Senator  to 
make  the  comment  that  he  has  made  on 
the  bill  which  I  Introduced. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  years  ago  a 
bin  looking  to  this  end — namely,  to  prevent 
the  deduction  of  such  stmis  by  corporations 
convicted  of  violating  the  antitrust  laws 
by  virtue  of  allowing  them  to  claim  the  de- 
duction as  a  business  expense  was  intro- 
duced by  me.  A  companion  bill  was  intro- 
duced In  the  House  by  Representative  Cel- 
LER,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  for  several  days  on  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced. Following  that,  we  reexamined 
the  matter  and  Introduced  a  second,  refined 
bill  on  the  subject  matter. 

The  staff  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  was  then  instructed  to  see 
If,  together  with  the  staff  of  the  majority 
whip  m  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  we  could  not  develop 
an  approach  that  would  respond  effectively 
to  the  problem  and  prevent  the  Government 
In  effect,  from  paying,  for  the  cost  of  the 
Illegal  conduct. 

I  wdirid  hope  that,  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  the  pendency  of  my  bill  and 
the  hearings  record  made  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  that  Con- 
gress in  this  session  will  be  able  to  do 
what  Is  right  and  certainly — whatever  the 
proper  composition  of  the  statutory  lan- 
guage Is — correct  an  obvious  and  gross  in- 
equity In  the  tax  structure — namely,  the 
provision  of  taxpayers'  money  to  reimburse 
for  criminal  fines.  It  does  not  happen  when 
one  runs  a  traffic  light,  and  it  should  not 
happen  when  one  runs  the  antitrust  light. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

I  had  indicated  that  I  was  going  to  seek 
to  move  a  measure  along  this  line  after  the 
big  electrical  contractors  were  convicted  of 
conspiracy  and  were  given  a  favorable  rul- 
ing by  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  basis  and 
no  excuse  whatever  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment or  those  who  were  consulted  about 
it,  to  give  these  people  a  ruling  that  they 
could  deduct  as  a  necessary  and  ordinary 
business  expense,  the  treble  damages  they 
paid  for  violating  the  criminal  law  of  the 
country.  To  me.  it  was  utterly  fantastic  that 
there  would  be  such  a  ruling.  It  would  al- 
most be  the  same  as  saying  that  a  criminal 
who  had  stolen  from  the  public  could  be 
required  to  give  back  what  he  stole  but 
could  then  deduct  the  cost  of  his  fine. 

But  once  the  horse  was  out  of  the  barn, 
it  was  generally  agreed  by  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, especially  those  who  were  the 
senior  members  of  the  committees,  not  to 


make  an  effort  to  attempt  to  collect  retro- 
actively what  the  Government  lost  because 
of  letting  these  people  get  away  with  this 
deduction.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  done 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  We  would  Just 
let  It  go  at  that.  It  was  wrong,  but  It  was  too 
late  to  correct  it.  I  regret  that  we  did  not 
push  Immedlaely  at  that  time  to  correct 
that  Improper  ruling. 

Now  the  drug  companies  will  undoubt- 
edly contend  that  they  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  ruling  after  their  con- 
viction. In  my  Judgment,  the  fact  that  you 
have  to  pay  treble  damages  and  cannot  de- 
duct It  as  a  business  expense  should  be  part 
of  the  deterrent  that  would  cause  one  not 
to  commit  a  crime  such  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Indicated  how  high 
some  of  those  drug  costs  are.  I  made  refer- 
ence to  tetracycline,  which  sells  under  the 
name  of  Achromycin  and  other  names.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  patients  at  one  time 
were  paying  50  cents  a  pill  for  tetracycline, 
as  a  result  of  the  conspiracy  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  when  it  was  estimated  that 
the  maximum  cost  to  the  manufacturers  was 
1.5  cents  per  pill.  So  now.  when  citizens 
guess  that  they  are  paying  approximately 
three  times  the  manufacturer's  cost,  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  with  regard  to  the 
wonder  drug  tetracycline,  they  were  badly  In 
error— If  they  had  that  pni  in  mind— be- 
cause they  were  paying  approximately  30 
times  the  cost  of  the  company  to  man- 
ufacture it. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  blame  the  pharma- 
cists In  this  matter.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
representatives  of  the  45.000  pharmacists 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  have  come  before  our 
committee  and  urged  us  to  pass  effective  leg- 
islation to  help  them  protect  the  public  by 
helping  them  to  do  business  in  a  way  that 
would  permit  them  to  make  a  decent  profit, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  public 
against  the  exhorbltant  prices  they  have 
been  charged  as  a  result  of  conspiracies  and 
as  a  result  of  other  much  criticized  practices 
In  the  drug  Industry  designed  to  extort  from 
the  public  a  much  greater  price  than  Is 
Justifiable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
hear  all  of  the  Senator's  statement,  but 
I  do  recognize  that  he  is  recommending 
certain  revisions  or  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  notice  the  Senator  refers  to  interest 
on  State  and  local  government  bonds. 
Do  I  understand  the  Senator  is  recom-      '' 
mending  that  this  tax  exemption  be  re- 
pealed or  partially  repealed? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  matters  I  hoped 
the  Finance  Committee  would  consider 
were  the  possibility  of  providing  a  Fed- 
eral interest-rate  subsidy  for  municipal 
bonds,  the  possibility  of  creating  an  ur- 
ban development  bank.  I  believe  that 
additional  Federal  incentives  may  be 
useful  in  encouraging  State  and  local 
governments  to  seek  more  efficient  meth- 
ods of  financing  their  operations. 

I  hope  that  this  is  an  area  to  which 
the  Senate  will  give  consideration.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  many  localities 
now  depend  on  the  issuance  of  tax-free 
mimicipal  bonds  and  that  we  must  pro- 
ceed carefully  with  any  changes  we  make. 
But  I  think  there  are  important  ques- 
tions here  that  we  must  explore. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
that  it  is  a  problem.  That  was  dealt  with 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
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it  is  on  the  agenda  to  be  considered  by 
our  own  committee. 

Nevertheless,  being  realistic,  when  one 
speaks  of  minimum  income  tax,  regard- 
less of  the  source  of  income,  we  are  in 
effect  speaking  about  repealing,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
State  and  municipal  bonds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  minimum  tax 
proposal  would  apply  only  if  an  indi- 
vldual's  tax-exempt  income  exceeds  50 
percent  of  his  total  income. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  still 
has  the  mathematical  effect  to  a  certain 
extent  of  repealing  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  State  and  municipal  bonds.  I  am  not 
saying  that  that  should  not  be  done,  but 
that  is  the  result  of  the  suggested  mini- 
mum tax. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, in  the  preliminaiT  work  I  have  done 
on  this,  that  this  would  tend  to  affect 
only  the  highest  brackets  of  taxpayers 
because  they  are  the  taxpayers  who  have 
the  largest  proportion  of  tax-exempt 
income. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  a 
large  extent,  but  it  would  affect  low- 
income  taxpayers  as  well.  I  am  not  de- 
bating the  merits  of  this  proposal.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  mathematics  of  it 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  it  hits 
only  one  taxpayer  regardle.ss  of  size, 
under  this  proposal  we  would  be  re- 
pealing a  portion  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  State  bonds.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator propose  that  we  make  that  retro- 
active on  the  bonds  that  the  taxpayer 
owns  at  this  time  and  bought  hereto- 
fore or  only  on  the  ones  purchased  here- 
after? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  the  present  time, 
I  lean  toward  the  view  that  the  tax 
should  be  retrcactive.  However,  I  would 
be  very  strongly  guided  by  what  the  com- 
mittee feels  is  the  fairest  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  notice 
one  other  proposal,  one  in  which  I,  too, 
have  had  a  great  interest.  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  dealing  with  this  subject,  and 
I  was  wondering  how  close  we  were  to- 
gether on  that.  I  refer  to  the  Senator's 
discussion  as  to  adequate  controls  on 
the  deductions  allowed  for  farm  losses. 
One  approach  would  be  to  repeal  the 
capital  gains  status  on  livestock,  and 
I  was  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
would  go  along  with  that  or  just  what  he 
had  in  mind. 

Mr.  KT^NNEDY.  The  proposal  I  men- 
tioned in  my  statement  is  really  an  in- 
corporation of  the  approach  suggested 
by  Senator  Metcalf.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
his  bill,  which  is  quite  comprehensive. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
be  familiar  with  that  bill,  but  could  the 
Senator  outline  it  for  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  essence  of  the 
proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amoimt  of  farm  losses  that 
can  be  deducted  from  income.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  there  are  accounting  procedures 
peculiar  to  farming,  w^hich  provide  spe- 
cial advantages  to  the  hobbyhorse 
farmers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
greatest  tax  advantage  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  committee,  in  terms  of 
criticism,  is  the  present  capital  gains 


treatment  for  livestock,  including  race 
horses.  I  was  wondering  how  the  Senator 
would  treat  that?  Would  he  repeal  the 
capital  gains  provision?  Personally,  I 
have  advocated  that  myself,  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Senator  would  go 
that  far. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  that  is  not 
included  as  p>art  of  the  Metcalf  proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  recog- 
nize this  as  the  real  loophole?  Now  I  did 
not  see  here  what  suggestions  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  regarding  taxing  of  foun- 
dations. Has  the  Senator  made  any  sug- 
gestions in  that  connection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  oppor- 
tunity for  foimdations  to  operate  tax- 
free  businesses  and  industries  outside  the 
scope  of  their  charter  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. This  is  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  abuse,  and  I  think  the  present  loop- 
holes should  be  closed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
suggestion  was  made  to  our  committee, 
and  it  is  under  close  study;  however,  sup- 
pose we  tax  or  limit  the  activities  outside 
of  their  charters,  they  could  merely 
amend  the  charter  in  order  to  qualify 
and  still  get  the  same  tax  exemption.  To 
be  frank,  it  pretty  well  boils  down  to  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem with  the  idea  foundations  should 
pay  some  form  of  tax.  I  was  wondering 
how  the  Senator  feels  about  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  have  serious 
reservations  about  taxing  foundations  in 
this  way.  I  do  not  tliink  we  should  start 
down  the  road  of  a  general  tax  on  foun- 
dations. It  would  place  a  serious  burden 
on  many  foimdations  that  are  doing  ex- 
tremely important  and  essential  work  in 
a  variety  of  areas. 

I  would  rather  draw  up  stronger  guide- 
lines with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties in  which  foundations  are  involved. 
I  would  not  deter  them  from  engaging  in 
educational  or  other  kinds  of  charitable 
work.  But  I  do  think  there  are  some 
holdings  and  investments  which  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  legitimate  foundation 
activities,  and  I  think  they  should  not 
be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  all 
realize  that  many  foundations  are 
doing  a  commendable  job  in  making 
contributions  to  charity.  However,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
an  individual  taxpayer  could  do  a 
greater  job  in  making  contributions  to 
charity  if  he  did  not  have  to  pay  such 
heavy  taxes.  To  the  extent  that  founda- 
tions are  tax  exempt  they  are  distribut- 
ing public  funds  that  would  otherwise 
go  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  tentatively  agreed  on  a  proposal 
which  would,  to  some  extent,  tax  these 
foundations.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  that  proposal?  I  wondered  how  the 
Senator  feels  about  that.  I  am  just  seek- 
ing his  advice. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  House  provision  goes  far  beyond 
what  the  Senator  has  mentioned  in  plac- 
ing limtations  on  the  activities  of 
foundations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does. 
It  taxes  them  also. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  certainly  hope  that 


the  Finance  Comjnlttee  will  have  a 
chance  to  review  that  provision,  because 
I  personally  feel  that  we  need  to  adopt 
an  extremely  cautious  approach  here. 

I  hope  that  the  Finance  Committee 
can  identify  the  abuses  that  exist  in 
foundation  activities.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  House  committee  has  proposed  ser- 
ious restrictions  on  the  opportunity  for 
foundations  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational and  other  charitable  functions. 
I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  be  exam- 
ined in  detail  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
suie  it  will.  The  Senator  would  agree 
that  there  have  been  some  abuses  in 
that  area,  and  it  needs  examining. 

I  noticed  that  the  Senator  speaks  of 
the  deductions  for  contributions  made 
to  charity.  This  proposal  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and 
it  too.  relates  to  foundations.  Under  the 
present  law  a  man  who  has  stock  or 
property  of  very  low  cost  value  can  do- 
nate it  to  a  foundation  which  he  controls 
and  take  a  charitable  deduction  for  his 
contribution  based  on  market  value  of 
the  gift.  Ofttimes.  the  cash  value  of  the 
charitable  tax  deduction  exceeds  what  he 
could  get  for  the  property  in  the  market. 

One  suggestion  is  that  such  increase 
in  the  value  of  this  gift  above  actual 
cost  be  taxed  as  a  capital  gain,  or  imder 
another  proposal  that  the  donor  would 
only  receive  the  charitable  deduction 
for  the  actual  cost  of  the  gift.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  opinions  about  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, I  included  a  reference  to  that 
reform  in  my  remarks.  I  think  this  loop- 
hole should  be  closed.  I  think  the  chari- 
table deduction  has  been  subject  to  ex- 
traordinary abuse.  The  House  commit- 
tee heard  some  very  graphic  testimony 
on  the  activities  of  wealthy  individuals. 
I  think  that  loophole  should  definitely  be 
closed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
the  committee  of  the  House  was  very 
concerned  over  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  think  a  number  of  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  spoke  about 
that  provision  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
House  does  not  deal  with  it.  I  have  leg- 
islation prepared  for  Senate  considera- 
tion. 

Another  abuse  is  getting  tax  credit  for 
private  papers  far  in  excess  of  the  cost. 
The  loopholes  to  which  I  refer  was  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  For  example,  when  a  Member  of 
Congress  leaves  the  Congress  he  can  do- 
nate his  papers  or  files  to  a  university, 
a  charitable  institution  or  a  library,  get 
a  large  appraisal  as  to  the  value,  and 
take  tax  credit  for  this  as  charitable  con- 
tribution. This  is  wrong.  I  wondered  if 
the  Senator  considered  that  as  one  of 
the  areas  which  should  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  specific  details  of  those  abuses,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  an  area  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shaU 
cite  a  hypothetical  case.  I  shall  be  leav- 
ing the  Senate  after  my  present  term 
expires.  Certainly,  any  files  and  papers  I 
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have  accumulated  were  accumulated  at 
Oovemment  expense.  I  did  not  pay  for 
them.  Under  present  law  if  they  are 
turned  over  to  a  university  of  a  family 
established  library  one  could  get  a  chari- 
table deduction  for  their  appraised  value. 
Yet  they  were  files  created  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  Personally  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  I  have  a  bill  prepared  which 
would  close  this  glaring  loophole.  It  re- 
lates to  the  executive  branch,  too. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator  did  not 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  get  a 
charitable  tax  credit  for  something  that 
he  or  I  may  have  created  as  a  Govern- 
ment official.  These  files  were  created  at 
Government  expense.  Why  should  there 
be  any  tax  credit  when  they  are  turned 
over  to  a  public  institution? 

Mr.  KE!NNEDY.  I  would  say  we  are 
getting  into  a  difficult  area.  What  do  we 
do  about  the  astronauts  who  are  put  on 
the  moon  at  taxpayer's  expense?  Billions 
of  dollars  from  American  taxpayers  have 
been  used  to  put  the  astronauts  into 
space.  Then  they  come  down  to  earth 
and  seil.  the  rights  to  their  stories  for 
large  siuns. 

What  would  the  Senator  do  with  re- 
spect to  a  former  President  who  appeared 
on  television  and  obtained  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  when  the  basis 
for  his  appearance  was  his  experience  in 
public  office,  gained  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern.  I  can  under- 
stand the  point  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  making.  Once  we  get  into  this 
matter,  we  must  establish  broad  guide- 
lines, so  that  people  may  have  an  idea 
as  to  where  they  are.  We  are  trying  to 
close  tax  loopholes.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems in  this  area  are  fuzzy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  it  needs  study,  but 
really  it  is  not  so  fuzzy.  With  reference  to 
the  examples  the  Senator  gave  about 
astronauts  getting  paid  for  an  article 
and  a  former  President  appearing  on 
television,  those  are  already  taxable  in- 
comes. Those  are  already  taken  care  of 
under  the  present  law. 

I  am  speaking  about  papers  and  files 
that  have  been  accumulated  at  Govern- 
ment expense  and  then  perhaps  turned 
over  to  a  hbrary  and  the  ex-official  get- 
ting a  high  valuation  put  on  them  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  claiming  a  large 
charitable  deduction.  If  they  are  valued 
at  $100,000  and  the  man  is  in  the  50-per- 
cent tax  bracket  he  gets  the  equivalent  of 
$50,000  in  tax  credit.  Those  papers  were 
accumulated  while  we  were  on  the  Gov- 
errmient  payroll.  To  the  extent  that  the 
official  has  a  value  put  on  those  papers 
and  then  donates  them  to  X  university  or 
X  charitable  organization  should  not 
that  value  be  taxable  income  to  the  of- 
ficial? Why  should  the  ex-offlcial  not  pay 
tax  for  the  increased  valuation  over  his 
actual  cost,  which  in  most  instances  is 
zero? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  the  papers 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  of  significant  value.  I  do  not 
know  how  a  value  can  be  set  on  them. 
What  happens  to  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who,  after  he  becomes  a  Member, 
decides  to  write  a  book?  He  will  acquire 


additional  compensation.  Perhaps  he  will 
make  speeches.  That  will  be  taxable  in- 
come, but  I  suppose  it  could  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
taxable  income  under  present  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  It, 
there  are  ways  of  escaping  the  immediate 
imposition  of  taxes. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  has  been  extremely  patient,  and  I 
should  like  to  conclude  these  remarks. 

Perhaps  there  have  been  abuses  in  the 
area  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
I  am  sure  the  committee  will  look  into 
them.  I  am  sure  they  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  his  interest  in 
these  major  reforms.  As  one  who  has 
been  working  to  bring  reforms  about  for 
many  years  I  welcome  recruits.  Perhaps 
by  working  together  we  can  get  some- 
thing done  toward  closing  these  loopholes 
which  are  not  available  to  the  private 
citizens. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Realizing  the  Impor- 
tant contribution  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  can  make,  I  hope,  If  reforms 
are  to  be  made,  they  will  be  made  this 
year,  because  we  need  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  in  this  impor- 
tant field. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  be 
here  next  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  We  will  need  his 
assistance  in  these  discussions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  Senator  he  will  get  it. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE   COMPONENT    STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehiclps,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  MissUe  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  persormel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  few  minutes  today,  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
urgent  importance  of  the  ABM  in  light 
of  information  contained  in  "Military 
Strategy,"  by  V.  D.  Sokolovsky,  Marshal 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  third  edition,  1968. 

A  critical  question  in  the  ABM  debate 
is  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  are  plan- 
ning a  first  strike. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  pointed 
out  that  the  weapons  systems  now  in 
production  by  the  Soviets  will  have  the 
capability  of  a  first  strike  within  a  few 
years.  Secretary  Laird  said : 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  foolish  enough  In  this  year  1969  or 
1970  to  go  with  the  first  strike,  and  I  want 
to  make  that  very  clear.  But  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  I  must  consider  why  they  are  going 


forward  with  the  deployment  of  an  SS-9 
with  such  a  large  massive  warhead.  If  they 
are  developing  a  retaliatory  strike,  they  don't 
need  that  kind  of  warhead  to  hit  our  cities. 
They  don't  need  that  kind  of  missile  system. 
It  only  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are 
developing  a  capability  to  go  after  our  mis- 
sile bases  and  to  knock  out  our  deterrent 
forces. 

The  emphasis  in  Secretary  Laird's 
statement  is  on  the  word  "capability." 
He  is  not  basing  his  decision  upon  an 
analysis  of  Intent.  However,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  not  to  seek  out  such  evidence 
of  Soviet  Intentions  as  we  may  have.  One 
of  the  problems  in  this  whole  debate  is 
that  we  tend  to  look  upon  the  other  side's 
preparations  with  our  own  assumptions 
and  outlook  upon  life.  We  assume  that 
arguments  persuasive  for  us  will  be  per- 
suasive for  them.  It  is  clear  that  we  have 
no  intentions  of  delivering  a  first  strike. 
In  fact,  we  have  tailored  our  nucleer 
arsenal  to  exclude  all  weapons  designed 
to  initiate  such  an  attack  or  with  which 
we  could  even  threaten  such  an  attack. 
We  are  not  planning  any  such  weapon 
as  the  SS-9. 

From  our  point  of  view,  any  attempt 
to  initiate  a  first  strike  would  go  con- 
trary to  our  moral  principles.  On  March 
28,  1961,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  gave 
this  pledge  to  the  world : 

Our  arms  will  never  be  used  to  strike  the 
first  blow  In  any  attack.  This  is  not  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  but  a  statement  of 
strength.  It  Is  our  national  tradition.  We 
must  offset  whatever  advantage  this  may 
appear  to  hand  an  aggressor  by  so  Increasing 
the  capability  of  our  forces  to  respond  swiftly 
and  effectively  to  any  aggressive  move  as  to 
convince  any  would-be  aggressor  that  such 
a  movement  would  be  too  futile  and  costly 
to  undertake.  In  the  area  of  general  war.  this 
doctrine  means  that  such  capability  must 
rest  with  that  f>ortlon  of  our  forces  which 
would  survive  the  Initial  attack.  We  are  not 
creating  forces  for  a  first  strike  against  any 
other  nation.  We  shall  never  threaten,  pro- 
voke or  initiate  aggression — but  If  aggression 
should  come,  our  response  will  be  swift  and 
effective. 

Because  of  our  faith  in  this  doctrine, 
we  have  tended  to  believe  that  the  So- 
viets also  would  never  consider  a  first 
strike  and  we  have  built  our  past  policy 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Soviets  and 
the  United  States  share  the  same  precon- 
ception. For  example.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  on  September  19,  1967,  said: 

It  would  not  be  sensible  for  either  side 
to  launch  a  maximum  effort  to  achieve  a  first 
strike  capability.  It  would  not  be  sensible 
because  the  Intelligence-gathering  capability 
of  each  side,  being  what  it  is,  and  the  reali- 
ties of  lead  time  from  technological  break- 
through to  operational  readiness  being  what 
they  are,  neither  of  us  would  be  able  to  ac- 
quire a  first  strike  capability  in  secret. 

Such  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  follov/ed  by  the  chief  Soviet  strate- 
gists in  their  published  writings.  The 
most  important  of  all  such  writings  Is  the 
book  entitled  "Military  Strategy,"  by  the 
late  Marshal  V.  D.  Sokolovsky.  This  vol- 
ume has  gone  through  three  editions  in 
the  .Soviet  Union,  the  most  recent  in 
1968,  each  time  with  significant  changes 
to  reflect  changing  advances  in  tech- 
nology. The  work  reflects  not  only  the 
ideas  of  the  author,  but  of  a  broad  com- 
mittee of  Soviet  strategists  which  he 
headed  until  his  death.  The  book  was 


published  and  distributed  for  the  use  of 
the  officers  of  the  Soviet  forces,  and  is 
in  fact  the  most  authoritative  statement 
of  Soviet  strategic  policy. 

It  is  clear  from  this  book  that  the  au- 
thor anticipates  the  elimination  of  mili- 
tary strategic  targets  by  the  use  of 
ICBM's.  For  example,  he  says: 

Nuclear  rocket  attacks  by  strategic  weap- 
ons will  have  decisive  primary  signlflctLnce 
on  the  outcome  of  a  modem  war.  Mass  nu- 
clear attacks  on  the  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  the  enemy,  on  the  economy  and  gov- 
ernmental control  system,  with  the  simul- 
taneous defeat  of  the  armed  forces  In  thea- 
tres of  military  operations  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  attain  the  political  alms  of  a  war 
In  a  considerably  shorter  period  of  time  than 
in  past  wars. 

He  further  says: 

Such  strikes  can  destroy  the  basic  regions 
of  the  territory  of  enemy  countries  where 
the  economic  foundations  for  war  by  the 
Imperialist  aggressors  are  situated;  where 
the  strategic  means  for  nuclear  offense — 
strategic  aviation,  ICBM's.  IRBM's,  tactical 
bomber  aviation,  naval  forces — are  based; 
where  the  basic  stockpiles  of  nuclear  am- 
munition and  materiel  for  conducting  a  war 
are  located  ... 

The  basic  aim  of  this  type  of  military 
operation  is  to  undermine  the  military  power 
of  the  enemy  by  eliminating  the  nuclear 
weapons  and  formations  of  armed  forces, 
and  eliminating  the  military  economic  po- 
tential by  destroying  the  economic  founda- 
tion; and  by  disrupting  the  governmental 
and  military  controls.  The  basic  means  for 
attacking  these  ends  are  the  Strategic  Rocket 
Troops  equipped  with  ICBM's  and  IRBM's 
with  powerful  thermo-nuclear  and  atomic 
warheads,  and  also  long-range  aviation  and 
rocket-carrying  submarines  armed  with 
rockets  with  nuclear  warheads,  hydrogen  and 
atomic  bombs. 

It  is  clear  that  Soviet  strategic  think- 
ing is  aimed  at  destroying  our  ICBM's,  as 
Secretary  Laird  has  Indicated.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises  as  to  the  timing  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  strike.  Would  such  a 
strike  be  a  preemptive  first  strike,  or 
would  the  Soviets  wait  until  we  fired 
first?  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  assimie  in  all  their  writings  that 
we  intend  tc  fire  first,  despite  all  our 
statements  to  the  contrary  and  the 
actual  plans  we  have  prepared.  They 
cannot  believe  that  anyone  would  not  be 
preparing  a  first  strike.  Their  whole 
thinking  is  based  upon  a  first-strike 
psychology.  Now  judging  from  the  pas- 
sages I  have  just  read,  does  it  make 
any  sense  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
planning  to  wait  imtil  the  U.S.  had  fired 
before  they  fired  their  own  ICBM's? 
Such  a  plan  does  not  logically  follow 
from  their  assumptions.  There  is  no 
point  in  preparing  to  destroy  an  enemy's 
ICBM  bases  after  the  missiles  have  left 
their  pads.  Such  a  strategy  makes  sense 
only  if  the  Soviets  are  planning  to  de- 
stroy the  ICBM's  before  they  leave  the 
pad. 

Such  reasoning  is  exactly  the  reason- 
ing which  Sokolovsky  uses  at  another 
point.  He  says: 

It  is  difficult  for  the  strikes  by  the  Rocket 
Troops  to  qualify  as  offensive  or  defensive 
operations.  Their  operations  will  always  be 
decisive.  In  no  way  defensive  In  nature,  re- 
gardless of  whether  troops  are  on  the  offen- 
sive or  the  defensive  In  the  land  theatres. 

This  passage  shows  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  consider  ICBM's  as  being  either 


offensive  or  defensive.  The  point  is  that 
they  must  be  decisive.  In  the  same  way, 
the  question  of  whether  a  strike  Is  a  pre- 
emptive strike  or  a  retaliatory  strike  has 
no  meaning  in  Soviet  strategy.  The  Im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  strike  be  de- 
cisive; that  is,  it  must  bv  timed  per- 
fectly so  that  it  is  laimched  in  time  to 
prevent  ICBM's  from  being  fired  against 
them.  The  Soviets  do  not  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  devastating  first  blow.  Our  strat- 
egy is  based  upon  the  theory  that  we 
will  be  able  to  respond  with  a  retaliatory 
strike  after  great  damage  has  been  in- 
flicted ufwn  us;  the  Soviet  strategy  is  to 
destroy  our  ICBM's  before  they  are  fired. 
Notice  that  the  Soviets  are  not  speak- 
ing here  of  intercepting  ICBM's  by  their 
ABM  system  after  the  ICBM's  have  been 
fired;  they  are  speaking  of  destroying 
the  ICBM's  before  launching. 

The  question  of  timing  is  the  key  ques- 
tion. In  Soviet  thinking  the  correct  time 
is  when  ground  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  presumed  first  strike,  but 
before  the  ICBM's  are  actually  fired.  In 
Soviet  terminology,  a  retaliatory  strike 
is  one  that  retaliates  against  prepara- 
tions, not  against  an  actual  firing.  De- 
spite the  conclusions  of  former  Secretary 
McNamara,  the  Soviets  are  very  confi- 
dent that  they  can  detect  such  prepara- 
tions. 

The  1968  edition  of  'Military  Strat- 
egy" has  some  new  material  which  pre- 
cisely defines  such  a  "retaliatory  strike." 

However,  possibilities  of  averting  a  sur- 
prise attack  are  constantly  growing.  Present 
means  of  reconnaissance,  detection  and  sur- 
veillance can  expertly  disclose  a  significant 
portion  of  the  measures  of  direct  preparation 
of  a  nuclear  attack  by  the  enemy  and  In  the 
very  first  minutes  locate  the  mass  launch 
of  missiles  and  the  take-off  of  aircraft  be- 
longing to  the  aggressor  and,  at  the  right 
time,  warn  the  political  leadership  of  the 
country  about  the  Impending  danger.  Thus, 
{KHSlbllitles  exist  not  to  allow  a  surprise  at- 
tack by  an  aggressor;  to  deliver  nuclear 
strikes  on  him  at  the  right  time. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Soviets 
reject  all  the  premises  of  our  policy: 

First,  they  assume  that  the  United 
States  is  planning  a  first  strike. 

Second,  their  strategy  proposes  to 
knock  out  our  nuclear  bases. 

Third,  they  are  convinced  that  they 
have  the  technology  to  detect  the  prep- 
arations for  a  first  strike. 

Fourth,  their  strategy  is  to  launch  a 
so-called  retaliatory  strike  before  U.S. 
ICBM's  would  leave  their  launching  sites. 

The  so-called  Soviet  retaliatory  strike. 
In  terms  of  priority,  amoimts  to  a  first 
strike  against  our  ICBM's.  It  might  be 
called  the  strategy  of  the  "retaliatory 
first  strike." 

Now,  if  we  leave  the  published  Soviet 
strategic  plans  on  this  point  and  go  back 
to  Secretary  Laird's  testimony  that  the 
Soviets  are  building  a  capability  for  a 
first  strike  against  our  missiles,  we  see 
that  the  Soviets  have  the  plan  now  and 
will  soon  have  the  capability  for  a  first 
strike.  We  cannot  answer  the  question  of 
whether  they  intend  to  implement  this 
plan,  but  we  would  certainly  be  derelict 
in  our  duties  if  we  did  not  prepare  the 
proper  defense  against  such  planning 
and  production ;  and  that  defense  means 
immediately  going  forward  with  the  de- 


velopment and  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard antiballtstic  missile. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  concluded  his  re- 
marks, that  the  Chair  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  pending  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  procurement  of  major  weap- 
ons and  for  research  and  development. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  his  comprehensive  presentation.  Sen- 
ator S'rENNis  has  ably  stated  the  actions 
of  the  committee  which  considered  for 
so  many  weeks  the  details  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

As  originally  presented  by  the  outgoing 
administration  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Department  of  Defense  sought  a  $23  bil- 
lion authorization.  The  new  administra- 
tion of  President  Nixon  reduced  this  fig- 
ure to  $22  billion. 

After  long  deliberation  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  recom- 
mends a  further  reduction  of  $2  billion, 
making  the  total  authorization  for  mili- 
tary procurement — missiles,  aircraft, 
naval  vessels,  tanks,  and  research — $20 
billion. 

I  supported  in  committee  the  $2  billion 
reduction.  I  support  such  reduction 
today. 

Of  the  $2  billion  reduction,  a  little 
more  than  half  applies  to  research  and 
development  and  the  remainder  to  the 
procurement  of  hardware. 

I  favor  a  comprehensive  research  and 
development  program.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  proposed  $1  billion  re- 
duction in  research  and  development 
funds  will  not  in  any  way  jeopardize  our 
national  security.  F\inds  for  these  activi- 
ties still  will  total  more  than  $7  billion. 
In  this  imperfect  world,  it  is  important 
that  the  United  States  remain  militarily 
strong. 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  our 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  caught  with 
its  defenses  down. 

In  this  period  of  time  in  world  his- 
tory, the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
one  major  nation  with  both  a  strong 
military  capability  and  a  system  of  rep- 
resentative  democratic   government. 

To  protect  the  latter,  we  must  keep 
the  former.  We  must  not  gamble  with 
the  security  of  a  nation  which  has  the 
best  form  of  government  ever  devised 
by  man — and  one  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living. 

I,  more  than  most  Senators,  have  been 
critical  of  certain  procurement  proce- 
dures. I  question  the  open-ended,  am- 
biguous, flexible  procedures  used  for  the 
procurement  of  the  C-5A  aircraft.  I  am 
not  happy  about  the  F-111  program.  I 
feel  that  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
general,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  in  particular,  must  give  better 
protection  to  the  tax  funds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  frequently 
called  attention  to  the  laxity  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  existed  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  handling 
of  tax  moneys. 
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But  these  are  matters  which  can  be  cor- 
rected if  the  Congress  stays  vigilant. 

In  urging  approval  of  the  pending 
legislation,  I  caution  those  who  would 
curtail  our  strategic  offensive  capability. 
The  strategic  advantage  long  held  by 
the  United  States  begins  to  disappear 
during  this  year  of  1969.  By  deliberate 
design,  the  United  States  has  permitted 
the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  parity  In  the 
number  of  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviet  submarine 
force  is  three  times  that  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  United  States  does 
have  superiority  in  the  field  of  subma- 
rine-borne missiles  and  in  strategic  long- 
range  bombers. 

All  of  us  would  like  an  end  to  the  arms 
race. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  devote  to  more 
constructive  purposes  the  money  being 
sought  for  weaponry. 

But  the  day  that  those  objectives  can 
be  accomplished  is  not  yet  here — nor  does 
it  appear  imminent. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  a  strong 
military  posture  remains  essential  to  our 
national-survival. 

We  ccmnot  take  a  chance  on  just  what 
might  be  the  intentions  of  other  nations. 
Hours  of  discussion  have  been  con- 
sumed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  to 
whether  it  intends  to  seek  a  first-strike 
capability  against  the  United  States. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  are,  nor,  I 
submit,  does  any  other  member  of  the 
Senate;  nor  '«Joes  the  President,  nor  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  nor  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

But  we^o'  know — I  repeat,  for  em- 
phasis, we  do  know — that  in  recent  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  greatly  increased 
its  offensive  capability:  and  we  do  know 
that  it  is  continuing  to  increase  its  of- 
fensive capability. 

We  do  know  that  the  Soviet  SS-9  mis- 
sile has  the  capability  of  knocking  out 
a  U.S.  missile  site.  It  Is  our  strong  of- 
fensive missiles,  upon  which  we  must  rely 
to  deter  any  nuclear  aggressor. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  scientists 
who  has  been  the  most  quoted  during  the 
Senate  debate,  and  one  who  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  deployment  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile,  is  Dr.  W.  K.  H.  Panof- 
sky,  professor  and  director,  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  Stanford 
University.  If  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  turn  to  page  1175  of  the  printed 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  they  will  note  that  in  committee 
I  called  attention  to  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Panofsky  on  page  5  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  I  read  just 
one  sentence: 

It  Is  consistent  with  Icnown  technical  In- 
telligence Information  on  the  high  yields  and 
accuracy  on  targets  that  SS-9  missiles  could 
destroy  the  Mlnuteman  launch  control  cen- 
ters and  our  silos. 
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The  entire  strategic  concept  upon 
which  the  United  States  has  been  rely- 
ing to  avert  a  nuclear  war  is  that  the 
United  States  be  so  strong  that  any 
foreign  power  deploying  mlssUes  against 
us  would  know  that  we  could  retaliate 
by  destroying  him  who  struck  the  first 
blow. 


Today,  we  are  in  such  a  position. 

But  we  must  constantly  be  on  the 
alert.  These  major  weapons  systems 
have  a  long  leadtime.  We  must  legis- 
late today  for  4  and  5  and  6  years  hence. 
We  cannot  let  down  our  guard — not  until 
the  day,  not  yet  discernible,  when  effec- 
tive arms  control  agreements  can  be 
reached. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  word  about  the 
anti-ballistic-mlssile  defense  system. 

For  the  past  3  menths,  I  have  been 
giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  anti-ballistlc-mlsslle  defense 
system. 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony by  outstanding  scientists,  both 
those  who  favor  deployment  of  ABM  and 
those  who  oppose  it. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  the 
1970  budget  for  President  Nixon's  Safe- 
guard system  Is  $891.5  million.  The  total 
system  over  a  period  of  6  years  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Defense  Department  to  cost 
approximately  $7  billion.  The  total  cost, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  substantially 
greater  than  the  Defense  Department 
estimate. 

The  program  represents  13  years  of  in- 
tense research  and  development  effort  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $3  billion.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  this  13  years  of  re- 
search and  development  shall  be  put  to 
use? 

First,  we  must  consider  what  the  pro- 
posed system  will  and  will  not  do. 

The  missile  defense  system  is  not  an 
offensive  weapon;  it  is  purely  a  defen- 
sive one. 

It  is  not  a  warmaking  weapon — its 
only  use  is  to  protect  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

It  does  not  add  to  our  Nation's  offen- 
sive potential — but  it  does  add  to  our 
Nation's  protection. 

President  Nixon  believes  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  will  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  United  States  in  any  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union — and  I  be- 
lieve that  history  teaches  us  that  the 
Russians  respect  strength  and  despise 
weakness. 

Before  it  is  completed,  this  system  will 
be  a  costly  one.  Balanced  against  the 
cost  is  this:  In  this  imperfect  world  of  in- 
ternational violence  and  instability,  can 
we  afford  not  to  develop  some  defense 
against  nuclear  attack? 

So  while  I  have  doubts  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ABM  proposal,  I  have 
decided  to  resolve  the  doubts  in  favor  of 
defense. 

In  the  light  of  world  developments,  I 
have  concluded  it  would  be  wise  to  sup- 
port the  Commander  in  Chief  In  his  firm 
belief  that  our  missile  bases  must  be  pro- 
tected against  foreign  attack. 

In  recent  years,  the  world  has  made 
great  strides  in  almost  every  line  of  en- 
deavor—in medicine,  in  scientific 
achievements,  in  space. 

But  in  learning  to  live  In  peace  with 
one  another,  the  nations  have  made  lit- 
tle progress.  During  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  United  States  has  been 
Involved  In  three  major  wars. 

Until  a  more  peaceful  world  is  at  hand. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  little  choice  but 
to  spend  the  necessary  funds  in  an  effort 


to  deter  an  attack  on  the  two  hundred 
million  people  in  the  United  States. 

In  such  complex  and  technical  mat- 
ters as  the  ABM  deployment  question,  it 
is  not  possible  to  be  certain,  but  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  be  prudent.  I  support  prudence. 
In  closing.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
in  defense  of  the  professional  military 
personnel  of  our  Nation. 

AU  of  us  are  weary  and  frustrated 
with  the  Vietnam  war.  But  the  conduct 
of  this  war  needs  to  be  put  into  per- 
spective. 

The  uniformed  military  leaders  of  this 
Nation  did  not  make  the  decision  to 
intervene  in  Vietnam.  Those  decisions 
were  made  by  civilian  leaders. 

The  professional  military  officers  did 
not  make  the  decisions  to  observe  sanc- 
tuaries from  which  the  enemy  could  re- 
group and  resupply  and  attack  again 
and  again.  Civilian  leaders  made  those 
decisions. 

It  was  not  the  military  who  made  the 
decision  to  permit  Haiphong  to  continue 
to  be  a  free  port  through  which  the  So- 
viet Union  could  daily  bring  military 
cargo  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

It  was  not  the  military  who  decreed 
there  could  be  no  bombing  of  vital  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

All  these  decisions  were  made  by  ci- 
vilian leaders  of  the  Government. 

From  the  beginning.  I  have  felt  it  was 
a  great  error  of  judgment  to  become  In- 
volved in  a  ground  war  In  Asia.  But 
having  become  involved,  our  civilian 
leaders  compounded  the  error  by  dis- 
patching more  and  more  ground  troops 
and  simultaneously  putting  on  more  and 
more  restrictions  as  to  how  those  troops 
should  be  protected. 

As  a  result,  the  war  has  been  pro- 
longed and  the  casualties  have  been  in- 
creased. 

Total  U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam  are 
now  double  the  casualties  the  American 
people  suffered  in  the  Korean  war. 

Yes,  mistakes  have  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  Vietnam.  The  military  have 
made  mistakes,  but  the  basic  errors  of 
judgment  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
civilian  leaders. 

The  basic  decisions  in  regard  to  Viet- 
nam were  not  made  by  the  military  and, 
Indeed,  their  advice  was  repeatedly  re- 
jected. 

When  the  Senate  votes  on  the  pending 
legislation,  I  hope  its  judgment  will  not 
be  Influenced  by  the  frustrations  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  Nation  has  mutual  defense  agree- 
ments with  44  oountrlea. 

We  have  guaranteed  the  security, 
insofar  as  foreign  aggression  is  con- 
cerned, of  19  Latin  American  nations; 
we  have  guaranteed  the  security  of  13 
European  nations;  we  have  mutual  de- 
fense agreements  with  Vietnam,  Thai- 
land, and  Pakistan,  and  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand;  we  have  guaranteed 
the  security  of  free  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan,  and  Canada. 

So  I  say  the  United  States  is  in  a 
difficult  and  awkward  position.  We  have 
overextended  oxirselves  militarily  and 
financially. 

But  until  major  reappraisals  are  made 
in  our  foreign  policies— and  until  ef- 
fective arrangements  for  arms  controls 
can    be  worked    out    with    the    Soviet 
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Union — the  United  States  has  no  re- 
course except  to  appropriate  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  national  defense. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  see  that  the 
money  is  used  efficiently  and  effectively. 
But  appropriate  the  essential  funds  we 
must. 

I  support  the  $20  billion  authorization, 
I  support  the  $2  billion  reduction  made  by 
the  committee,  and  I  again  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  his 
able  handling  of  this  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  bflefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  was  privileged  to  read  the 
Senator's  speech.  I  am  very  impressed 
with  his  speech  and  I  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  hear  him  deliver  it. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  set  forth  some 
landmark  principles  around  which  we 
can  build  in  the  future  that  will  have 
effect  for  years. 

I  especially  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
very  fine  help  during  the  long  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  at  every  session  of  the 
markup  of  the  bill.  The  markup  lasted 
over  a  week,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia attended  every  one  of  those  ses- 
sions and  made  contributions.  He  has  an 
amendment  which  is  very  timely  and  it 
will  be  offered  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  summary.  We  talk  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  and  what  is 
needed  and  not  needed  In  this  military 
program.  We  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  these  commitments  with  44  nations. 
I  voted  against  some  of  those  commit- 
ments. It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  the 
persons  who  led  us  into  those  commit- 
ments are  the  first  ones  to  holler  now 
about  the  burden  they  entail. 

We  guaranteed  the  security  of  Japan. 
We  guaranteed  the  security  of  the 
Philippines.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
now?  Are  we  just  going  to  turn  and  run 
out  on  those  commitments?  That  never 
has  been  our  policy.  I  think  we  would  be 
borrowing  more  trouble  if  we  were  to  do 
that. 

I  know  the  Senator's  point  of  view  is 
the  result  of  the  thorough  investigation 
of  the  facts  he  made  and  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  prudence. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  further  val- 
uable services  from  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  our  committee.  Again  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  grateful  for  the  comments  of  the 
able  and  thoughtful  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  In  recognizing  that 
there  Is  no  better  student  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  no  one 
who  seeks  to  get  deeper  Into  the  facts 
and  values  of  these  measures  that  come 
before  the  committee  than  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  was  proud  to  serve  with 
him  for  2  years. 


The  Senator  made  one  point  and  he 
made  it  very  strongly  and  with  great  per- 
suasion. It  is  a  point  that  has  been 
made  on  the  floor  a  number  of  times.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  explore  the 
point  with  me  for  just  a  moment.  I  refer 
to  the  classification  of  weapons  systems 
in  terms  of  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems. It  appears  to  me  that  in  relation 
to  strategic  forces  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  that  kind  of  distinction. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  imagine  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  Soviet  war  planners  and 
to  look  at  any  nation,  or  our  Nation's  de- 
velopment. If  we  have  an  ABM  which  is 
effective,  or  which  they  think  Is  effective, 
and  If  we  have  a  strategic  force  level 
of  1.000  ICBM's.  and  if  we  have  666  Po- 
laris submarines,  and  650  intercontinen- 
tal bombers,  and  if  they  see  us  with  an 
ABM,  and  the  offensive  force  I  have  out- 
lined, is  not  the  totality  of  that  enor- 
mous increase  in  our  offensive  capabili- 
ties, for  would  it  not  be  reasonable  for 
them  to  assume  we  might  strike  consid- 
ering that  we  have  an  ABM  which  would 
deter  their  retaliatory  strike  to  us  or  at 
least  give  us  a  damaging  factor  which 
would  make  it  intolerable  under  certain 
circumstances? 

We  would  never  do  that.  They  tmder- 
stand  our  intentions  better  than  we  un- 
derstand their  intentions. 

However,  I  am  unable  to  make  the 
distinction  between  an  offensive  system 
and  a  defensive  system.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Packard  conceded  this 
in  the  conversation  I  had  with  him. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  comment  on  that 
because  there  is  confusion  in  the  terms 
and  almost  everyone  who  speaks  in  sup- 
port of  the  ABM  has  gone  into  great  de- 
tail of  the  defensive  nature  of  It.  I  fall 
to  see  the  distinction. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
splendid  Senator  from  Kansas  raises  a 
most  interesting  point.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  say  categorically  what  view  the 
Soviet  Union  will  take.  We  know  what 
the  facts  are. 

We  know  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel- 
oped and  deployed  an  ABM  system. 

We  do  know,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  not  disagree,  that  the 
ABM  can  be  used  only  to  defend  the 
United  States.  It  carmot  be  used  to  at- 
tack or  hurt  in  any  way  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China,  or  any  other  potential 
enemy. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  to  whether 
this  is  an  offensive  weapon  or  a  defensive 
weapon,  I  think  it  is  well  documented  in 
this  very  large  book,  the  printed  hearings, 
beginning  on  page  1326  through  page 
1333.  I  asked  a  series  of  questions  along 
this  line  because  I  was  concerned  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  concerned. 

I  wanted  fully  to  understand  whether 
this  is  a  defensive  or  an  offensive  weapon. 
So,  to  each  of  the  scientists — and  I  am 
not  a  scientist  or  an  expert  on  this  ques- 
tion and  do  not  pretend  to  be — but  to 
each  of  these  scientists  and  the  so-called 
experts  I  put  the  same  question:  Is  this 
an  offensive  weapon  or  is  it  purely  a 
defensive  weapon? 

Those  who  opposed  deplojmient  of 
ABM  took  a  longer  time  and  more  coax- 


ing and  quite  a  few  more  questions  on 
my  part,  but  in  the  end  every  one  of 
them  said — it  is  right  here  in  the  rec- 
ord— that  the  ABM  is  a  defensive  weapon, 
that  it  is  not  an  offensive  weapon. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  con- ' 
curred  in  that  view. 

As  to  how  the  Soviets  would  view  any 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
of  course  we  can  regret  if  they  misjudge 
our  intentions,  but  we  carmot  prevent 
them  from  misjudging  our  intentions. 

I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  knows 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  we  had  all  the 
ICBM's  and  they  had  virtually  none. 
We  had  them  all.  We  dehberately  let 
them  catch  up  with  us.  That  shows,  or 
certainly  should  have  shown  to  them 
our  good  intentions. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  properly 
concerned  about  the  so-called  arms  race 
and,  I  might  say,  I  am  likewise  concerned 
about  that.  But  the  way  I  reason  this 
thing  is,  living  in  an  imperfect  world 
such  as  we  are,  can  we  afford  not  to 
attempt  to  develop  some  defense  against 
foreign  nuclear  weapons? 

More  and  more  countries  are  getting 
them.  One  day,  some  very  foolish  indi- 
vidual is  going  to  start  letting  nuclear 
weapons  fiy  around  a  bit.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  sane  person  doing  that,  but 
World  War  II  was  not  started  by  a  sane 
person. 

Thus,  whether  we  can  develop  an  effec- 
tive system  of  protection,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  of  us  can  categorically  say. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  scientist  can 
categorically  say  that,  either.  Some  say 
that  we  cannot  develop  an  effective  sys- 
tem. Others,  like  Dr.  Teller,  say  that  we 
can. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  and  I  cannot  cate- 
gorically say  that  we  can  or  we  cannot. 
But,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  evi- 
dence of  more  and  more  nuclear  capa- 
bUity  and  we  would  therefore  be  wise  to 
attempt  to  develop  a  defense  against 
foreign  nuclear  warheads. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  understand  his  reasoning.  I  might  say 
that  there  are  three  conditions  which  I 
think  would  upset  the  relative  stability 
that  we  have  had  in  the  world  In  the  late 
1960's. 

First,  would  be  the  construction  and 
deployment  of  ICBM's  by  the  Soviet  Un-    / 
ion,  which  is  a  dangerous  condition.        / 

Second,  would  be  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems  byy 
third  powers,  which  is  of  concern  to  US. 

Third,  would  be  the  combination  of  the 
ABM  and  MIRV  system  which  I  view 
as  hardness. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  Tallinn  line  on 
the  part  of  our  intelligence  community, 
believing  it  to  be  an  ABM  system,  that 
pushed  us  ahead  with  the  development 
of  the  MIRV  system. 

I  would  assume  that,  of  course,  the 
Soviets  are  developing  our  MIRV  ss'stem 
and  are  doing  so  in  relation  to  our  ABM 
system. 

I  continue  to  fail  to  make  the  distinc-\ 
tion    between    offensive    and    defensive  ^\ 
weapons.  The  Senator,  with  great  per-     ' 
suasion  h&s  set  forth  his  view,  and  I 
respect  It,  as  I  respect  the  very  adequate 
and  very,  very  competent  service  of  the 
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Senator  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  and  for 
his  contribution  to  this  discussion  today. 
I  recognize  that  he  speaks  from  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  conviction. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
comments.  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
judgment.  I  have  enjoyed  joining  him  in 
common  causes  in  the  past. 

What  concerns  me  about  going  ahead 
and  building  a  system  is  the  possibiUty 
that  there  may  be  some  accidental 
launch,  or  some  madman  may  launch 
one;  so  that  apparently  the  administra- 
tion has  thought  about  this  very  care- 
fully. The  possibility  of  a  launch  by  the 
Chinese  has  been  fully  discussed.  It  was 
given  as  the  principal  reason  for  build- 
ing Sentinel. 

But,  -apparently,  the  administration, 
aftfer  thlflking  about  it.  has  decided  that 
that  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  going  ahead 
with  the  Safeguard  system  because  Sec- 
retary Rogers  has  clearly  stated  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  go  out  of  the 
ABM  business,  we  will  go  out  of  the  ABM 
business. 

How  can  we  go  out  of  the  business  and 
still  build  a  system  designed  for  some 
madman  or  some  Chinese  or  someone 
else? 

We  either  have  to  go  into  it  or  not  go 
into  it. 

Now  the  administration  has  come  to 
a  policy  decision  and  has  pressed  for- 
ward to  have  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  established  a  date  and  said 
that  we  would  be  ready  to  go  by  July  31. 
Certainly,  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  ABM  will  be  a  high  item  of  priority 
for  discussion  in  those  talks. 

I  have  done  it  the  other  way.  I  have 
stated  that  if  in  the  course  of  those  talks, 
when  the  two  countries  sit  down,  possess- 
ing the  power  that  the  two  countries 
have,  we  decide  in  our  joint  intelligence 
that  a  shield  of  some  sort  is  needed  we 
can  build  it  in  cooperation  with  each 
other,  or  with  each  other's  full  knowl- 
edge, and  this  would  not  constitute  an 
escalation  but  a  shield.  This  would  cause 
me  to  think  differently  on  this  subject. 
But  I  take  the  word  of  the  administra- 
tion that  they  are  serious  about  talking 
about  negotiating  our  way  out  of  it,  that 
if  the  Soviets  want  to  get  out  of  it,  we 
will  get  out  of  it.  and.  therefore.  I  take 
It  that  they  do  not  think  the  argument 
too  valid  that  we  should  build  a  multi- 
billion -dollar  system  and  go  into  a  sub- 
stantial escalation  on  the  chance  that 
some  madman  may  press  a  button  and 
set  the  world  on  fire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  my  prepared  talk  earlier  in  the 
day.  all  of  us  are  hopeful  that  something 
can  be  worked  out  In  the  way  of  arms 
control  and  aims  limitation. 

Whether  It  can  be  done  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  I  think  is  debatable.  But  it 
Is  worth  trying.  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  R<«ers  are  both  determined 
to  have  a  go  at  It. 
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In  determining  to  try  to  work  some- 
thing out,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how, 
attempting  to  defend  one's  country  could 
be  provocative  to  another  country,  if  it 
has  no  intention  of  attacking  this  coun- 
try. 

Thus,  again  I  say  that  the  enactment 
of  the  Safeguard  program  recommended 
by  the  President  should  have  a  desirable 
effect  on  the  arms  talks. 

At  least,  the  President  thinks  so.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  agree 
that  the  President  gives  that  as  one  of 
his  Important  reasons  for  developing  the 
ABM  system.  It  will  give  him  additional 
leverage  in  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  have  to  rely  upon  the  President 
and  his  ofiQclal  representatives  to  repre- 
sent us  when  they  go  to  Geneva  or  Mos- 
cow, or  wherever  they  may  go  for  the 
arms  control  talks.  That  was  another 
point  which  helped  persuade  me  to  sup- 
port this  proposial. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  3  or  4  years  ago  I  was 
opposed  to  deployment  of  the  ABM.  Last 
year  I  reluctantly  supported  the  Sen- 
tinel system.  This  year,  as  I  indicated  in 
my  earlier  remarks,  I  support  this  pro- 
posal with  reluctance. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  ex- 
pand or  continue  the  arms  race;  but,  as 
I  look  at  it.  this  is  not  a  ptart  of  that  race 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  offensive  weapon. 
It  is  not  an  offensive  weapon.  It  is  a  de- 
fensive weapon. 

Its  only  purpose  Is  to  defend  this  Na- 
tion if  it  comes  under  attack.  If  we  do 
not  come  under  attack,  then  it  is  not 
used.  The  American  people  will  have  lost 
some  tax  dollars,  but  otherwise  the  world 
will  not  have  been  disturbed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's comments  bring  to  mind  that  there 
is  not  as  big  a  difference  between  the  two 
sides  in  this  debate  as  I  think  would 
appear  on  the  surface.  Those  of  us  who 
are  are  opposed  are  characterized  as  op- 
posed to  the  ABM  and  everything  about 
!t,  and  thoce  who  are  for  It  are  for  every- 
thing about  it. 

The  opposition  is  almost  unanimous 
in  saying  we  should  continue  research, 
development,  evaluation,  and  testing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  has  been 
done  for  13  years. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes;  and.  wisely,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  he  was  opposed  to 
previous  deployment.  Thank  heavens  for 
that.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
should  be  commended  for  his  foresight  in 
having  opposed  deployment  of  it.  Had  It 
been  deployed,  it  would  have  cost  billions 
of  dollars,  and  we  would  be  In  a  much 
worse  economic  posture.  But  we  waited. 
Our  only  point  is  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  the  military  has  said,  in 
its  suggestions  with  regard  to  this  bill, 
that  it  needs  $400  million  for  research. 
If  we  are  going  to  get  ready  for  produc- 
tion, would  they  need  that  amount? 
When  we  get  ready  for  production,  we 
need  the  tooUng  and  everything  else  that 
goes  into  production.  How  can  they  then 
say  they  are  ready  for  It  if  they  say 
they  need  $4)>0  million  for  research  and 
developme 

As  far  a/ supporting  the  President  Is 
concerned  I  want  to  support  the  Presi- 


dent In  every  possible  way;  but  I  do  not 
imagine  that  any  President  thinks  he 
Is  infallible  or  his  administration  is  in- 
fallible. 

We  were  told  to  support  the  President 
In  his  request  for  a  Sentinel  system.  I 
did  not  choose  to  do  so.  I  opposed  it  be- 
cause it  needed  more  work  on  It.  It  was 
not  fully  evaluated.  I  do  not  think  we 
had  the  vaguest  idea  how  much  the  full 
system  would  have  cost  us.  That  view 
turned  out  to  be  soimd.  It  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  the  President  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  everybody  else  that 
It  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  go  into 
the  Sentinel. 

We  are  simply  saying  now  that  we 
would  be  making  a  mistake  to  rush  into 
production  of  the  ABM.  Let  us  go  further 
into  research.  Let  us  go  into  the  MSR. 

This  is  why  I  feel  It  Is  the  better  part 
of  prudence  to  support  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment.  I  intend  to  fight  fully  for 
it.  But  I  appreciate  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  We  are  all  men 
of  good  will  trying  to  resolve  this  issue. 
We  are  usually  billions  of  dollars  apart. 
On  this  issue  we  are  apart  only  a  little. 
Those  in  opposition  are  not  against  the 
money.  We  are  saying,  keep  the  money 
in  there;  just  do  not  rush  into  produc- 
tion and  deployment,  because  we  will  lose 
more  time  at  the  end.  We  are  all  hoping 
we  can  reach  an  agreement  so  produc- 
tion and  deployment  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  whether  the  time 
has  come  to  continue  research  and  de- 
velopment, I  think  the  Senator  will  find 
that  Dr.  Foster  and  those  in  charge  of 
the  program  say  that  all  the  research 
that  can  be  effectively  done  has  been 
done,  and  now  Is  the  time,  if  the  Nation 
feels  it  should  go  into  such  a  program, 
to  be  effective  5  or  6  years  from  now,  to 
put  the  research  and  development  to 
work. 

So  I  say  again  that  while,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, when  a  Democratic  President  felt 
it  was  essential  to  develop  a  system  of 
defense  against  foreign  weapons,  I  sup- 
ported him.  As  a  Democrat,  when  a  Re- 
publican President,  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  says  it  is  essential  In  his  judgment 
to  develop  a  defense  against  foreign  nu- 
clear warheads,  I  feel  it  is  prudent  to 
follow  that  recommendation.  Both  Pres- 
idents— one  a  Democrat  and  one  a  Re- 
publican— feel  It  important  to  develop 
a  defense  against  nuclear  weapons. 

My  record  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  not  one  to  follow  blindly  either  a 
Democratic  President  or  a  Republican 
President. 

I  have  voted  rather  independently 
since  I  have  been  here. 

But  on  great  questions  of  the  defense 
of  our  Nation,  on  great  questions  involv- 
ing nuclear  power,  involving  nuclear 
warheads,  nuclear  missiles.  I  say  it  Is 
not  possible  to  be  certain  we  are  right, 
but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  be  prudent. 
I  expect  to  be  prudent  and  will  vote 
accordingly  in  regard  to  the  pending 
legislation. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

ABM    ANALYSIS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
outstandlrvg  journals  in  the  field  of  avla- 
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tlon.  missiles,  and  space  is  Aviation  Week. 
Its  editor,  Mr.  Robert  Hotz,  has  written  a 
most  perceptive  editorial  concerning  the 
ABM  question.  I  am  aware  that  Mr. 
Hotz's  magazine  will  be  characterized  by 
the  opposition  forces  of  the  ABM  as  a 
part  of  the  military-industrial  complex. 
However,  I  think  it  also  fair  to  note  that 
this  Journal  can  also  speak  from  the  van- 
tage of  close  scrutiny  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  with  the  authority  of  an  in- 
formed and  accurate  news  gathering 
organization  that  has  familiarity  with 
the  field. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  it  is  especially  Interesting 
that  the  editors  of  Aviation  Week  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  "question  of 
time"  in  relation  to  our  defense  needs. 
This  is  an  editorial  which  can  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  our  understanding  and 
solution  of  the  ABM  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Question  of  Time 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  fate  of  this  nation  over  the  next 
decade  will  binge  on  whether  Congress  votes 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  (ABM).  This  Is  the 
crux  of  the  Issue  now  before  the  ccintry. 
It  transcends  all  of  the  comparatively  trivial 
Issues  that  have  generated  most  of  the  public 
debate  on  this  subject. 

The  gnats  of  the  ABM  problem  now  Is 
whether  Congress  vrtll  buy,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$200-300  million,  the  time  that  will  enable 
the  U.S.  to  maintain  Its  capability  to  meet 
the  spearhead  of  the  Soviet  threat  If  It  ma- 
terializes In  the  1974-75  period.  Congress' 
alternative  Is  to  foreclose  this  country's  op- 
tion and  create  a  development  lag  that  will 
leave  the  U.S.  unable  to  respond  to  this  crisis 
until  three  or  four  years  after  It  occurs. 
Those  jXJtentlal  three  or  four  years  of  nuclear 
nakedness  between  1974  and  1978  are  what 
are  at  stake  In  the  current  ABM  debate  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  $200-300  million  cost  is  not,  of  course, 
the  price  of  the  fully  deployed  ABM  system. 
It  Is  the  difference  between  proceeding  with 
the  next  stage  of  operational  development 
with  the  two  Mlnuteman  sites  In  the  west 
which  will  maintain  the  capability  to  meet 
the  growth  rate  of  the  Soviet  threat  and 
the  cost  of  proceeding  at  a  strictly  research 
and  development  level  with  the  Kwajalein 
facility.  The  latter  will  Inevitably  produce  a 
four-year  lag  In  the  possibilities  of  opera- 
tional deployment  in  sufficient  strength  to 
blunt  the  Soviet  spearhead. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  Incontrovertible  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  well  along  on  a  program 
of  weapons  development  aimed,  by  Its  own 
admission,  at  achieving  nuclear  superiority 
over  the  United  States  or  any  other  potential 
enemy  or  combination  thereof.  This  weapons 
development  has  proceeded  at  a  steady  and 
inexorable  pace  despite  what  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries  have  done. 

GOAL    OP  StrPlBIORITT 

The  Soviet  Union's  goal  is  nuclear  superi- 
ority, not  parity.  The  Soviet  leaders  appar- 
ently understand  the  potential  value  of 
nuclear  superiority  better  than  many  U.S. 
policy  makers.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  was  the  first  to  use  Its  nuclear  superi- 
ority effectively  as  a  major  policy  Instrumeat 
against  the  USSR  in  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

In  I9Sa  the  U.S.  bad  an  unquestionable 
superiority  In  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  with  Atlas  and  Titan  ICBMs.  plus 


the  large  fleet  of  B-62  InterconUnental 
bombers.  It  was  a  desperate  move  to  reduce 
this  margin  of  superiority  that  apparently 
motivated  the  Soviets  to  deploy  medium- 
range  Sandals  to  Cuba  within  range  of  key 
U.S.  targets.  It  was  a  move  similar  to  that 
in  a  chess  game  when  a  pawn  reaches  the 
last  row  and  is  Instajitly  transformed  into 
a  powerful  queen.  The  Soviet  MRBMs  in 
Cuba  suddenly  became  the  strategic  equiva- 
lent of  the  SS-6  flrst-generaUon  Vostok- 
booster  ICBMs  with  their  20  clustered  liquid- 
fuel  engines  deployed  with  flatcar  launchers 
on  spurs  along  the  trans-Siberian  railroad. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  at  the  time,  the 
MRBBds  In  Cuba  were  not  targeted  against 
U.S.  cities  but  against  key  communications, 
command  and  control  centers  and  soft  SAC 
air  bases.  Offering  much  less  warning  time 
than  Siberian  launched  ICBMs,  the  Cuban 
MRBMs  had  the  task  of  crippling  the  U.S. 
ability  to   launch   its   retaliatory   forces. 

When  the  U.S.  made  It  clear  that  this 
continued  deployment  In  Cuba  was  unac- 
ceptable and  demanded  the  missiles'  re- 
moval, the  Soviet  policy  makers  had  to  de- 
cide whether  the  U.S.  had  both  the  forces 
and  the  will  to  use  them  in  nuclear  re- 
taliation against  the  USSR.  When  the  U.S. 
put  its  nuclear  forces  into  a  strike  configura- 
tion, the  Soviets  had  no  stomach  to  bluff 
further.  They  withdrew  their  missiles  from 
Cuba. 

DIPLOMATIC  LEVEEAGE 

They  felt  that  the  U.S.  was  not  bluffing 
because  all  of  their  Intelligence  sensors — 
human,  electronic  and  photographic— told 
them  that  the  U.S.  was  In  a  condition  to 
exercise  its  tremendous  nuclear  suF)ertorlty. 
The  Strategic  Air  Command's  bomb-loaded 
B-52s  were  blips  on  Soviet  radars.  ELINT 
told  them  that  SAC  ICBMs  were  counted 
down  to  final  launch  configuration. 

No  country  on  this  tiny  planet  would  care 
to  proceed  further  in  that  kind  of  situation. 
The  Soviets  backed  down  and  so  would 
any  other  government  In  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 

Ever  since  that  humiliating  defeat,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  a  mighty  effort  to 
wipe  out  the  margin  of  U.S.  nuclear  sup)erlor- 
Ity.  Its  goal  was  to  reverse  the  situation  by 
achieving  its  own  significant  margin  of  nu- 
clear superiority  that  could  provide  It  with 
the  same  force  of  diplomatic  leverage  that 
the  U.S.  was  able  to  exert  over  Cuba.  The 
Soviets  have  develoijed,  produced  and  de- 
ployed a  whole  new  arsenal  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons during  the  past  six  years  in  an  arma- 
ment program  that  has  no  parallel  In  his- 
tory. 

These  weapons  Included  mobile  battlefield 
medium-range  missiles  for  the  European  and 
Chinese  theaters,  hardened  sUo-based  third 
and  fourth-generation.  ICMBs,  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  with  SLBMs.  and  FOBS 
(Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  System) 
or  depressed  trajectory  ultra  long-ranged 
ICBMs. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  develofjed, 
produced  and  deployed  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  weapons  for  tactical  nuclear  war, 
stressing  vertical  envelopment,  air  trans- 
fwrtability  and  Independence  of  fixed,  i>er- 
manent  bases. 

None  of  these  developments  comes  as  any 
surprise  to  U.S.  military  planners  and  top 
level  civilian  poUcy  makers.  The  recon- 
naissance satellite  systems  plus  various 
other  types  of  ELINT  have  produced  pictures 
and  progress  reports  on  production  and  de- 
ployment of  all  these  weapons. 

Thus,  it  Is  possible  for  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  know  that  there  are  approximately 
900  Russian  6S-11  Savage  missiles  opera- 
tionally deployed  In  hardened,  camouflaged 
silos  and  that  they  are  being  replaced  by  the 
SS-13  solid-fueled  version  of  the  storable. 
liquid-fueled  Savage.  These  weapons  are 
of  the  same  class  In  range,  accuracy  and  war- 


head capacity  as  the  earlier  versions  of  the 
U.S.  Mlnuteman.  They  appear  to  be  targeted 
primarily  toward  soft-type  objectives  such  as 
cities  and  major  industrial  concentrations. 

But  the  real  concern  that  is  now  rippling 
through  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House 
is  caused  by  the  SS-9  Scarp.  The  Scarp 
began  initial  operational  deployment  In 
1965  and  was  first  publicly  displayed  by 
the  Soviets  in  their  50th  anniversary  of  the 
revolution  parade  In  November,  1967.  The 
version  displayed  in  the  Moscow  parade  was 
an  earlier  model  with  a  single  20-25  megaton 
warhead  that  led  to  an  early  interpretation 
that  it  was  primarily  a  clty-bvister. 

But  later  versions  of  the  SS-9  have  utilized 
three  warheads  that  make  separate  re-entries 
with  an  Impact  footprint  that  roughly 
matches  the  deployment  of  a  Mlnuteman 
wing.  Tests  In  the  Pacific  have  not  yet  re- 
vealed the  characteristics  of  a  fuUy  devel- 
oped multiple  Independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicle  (MIRV)  system.  But  the 
developmental  progress  of  the  tests  indi- 
cated that  their  only  purpose  could  be  to 
achieve  such  a  capability. 

DISTUEBINO  CAPABIUTT 

During  the  1967-68  period,  SS-9  deploy- 
ment in  operational  silos  reached  a  total  of 
about  200  and  then  stopped  temporarily. 
Early  In  1969  deployment  was  resumed  at  a 
rate  that  could  give  the  USSR  from  400  to  500 
ready  to  go  by  1974-75.  This  is  a  force  suf- 
ficient— with  the  triple  dispersed  warhead — 
to  knock  out  a  high  percentage  of  the 
hardened  Mlnuteman  silo  sites. 

It  Is  this  capability  that  has  both  the 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House  deeply  dU- 
turbed  about  Its  possible  effect  on  the  U.S. 
strategic  deterrent  section-strike  strength 
and  the  position  of  this  nation  in  Interna- 
tional policy. 

This  is  why  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
fighting  so  hard  to  proceed  with  a  complete 
operational  test  Installation  of  Its  ABM  sys- 
tem at  the  two  Mlnuteman  sites  In  Montana 
and  North  Dakota.  The  Administration  des- 
perately wants  to  buy  the  additional  devel- 
opment time  for  an  ABM  system  that  will 
eventually  give  It  the  capability  to  counter 
the  Soviet  threat  in  the  1975-80  period. 

The  ABM  system  that  the  Pentagon  is  now 
pushing  into  operational  test  phase  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  old  Nike  concept  of  the  Army. 
It  is  far  from  perfected.  But  the  system  uti- 
lizes a  new  generation  of  technology  in  war- 
heads, computers,  missiles  and  radar.  It  Is 
sim,llar  in  concept  and  potential  to  the  ad- 
vanced ABM  system  the  Soviets  are  deploying 
around  Moscow, 

Now  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  U.S. 
policy  makere  CEin  divine  Soviet  intentions. 
They  must  base  their  planning  for  this  na- 
tion's defense  on  the  capabilities  of  the  foe, 
not  his  Intentions. 

CRITICAL  CHESS  GAME 

In  the  nuclear  age,  the  weapons  develop- 
ment and  deployment  cycle  Is  more  like  a 
chess  game  than  a  battle.  Both  sides  have 
developed  and  scrapped  several  generations 
of  nuclear  weapwns  without  using  them.  But 
they  always  press  on  to  exploit  new  technol- 
ogy to  develop  superior  capabilities  In  tht 
hop>e  that  when  the  big  International 
crunches  come,  as  they  Inevitably  do,  one  side 
will  have  outmcmeuvered  the  other  techni- 
cally and  strategically  so  that  "check""  can  be 
called  and  the  other  will  concede  without  the 
holocaust  of  a  nuclear  "mate  "  This  is  what 
happened  in  Cuba  In  1962, 

This  Is  what  the  Soviet  Union  can  do  in 
reverse  If  It  has  a  credible  threat  to  the  U.S. 
Mlnuteman  force  In  1975  and  the  US  has  no 
credible  counter  to  it.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexities of  development  of  some  phases  of 
the  ABM  system  and  the  long  lead  time  re- 
quired for  production  of  certain  key  compo- 
nents, one  fiscal  year"8  delay  In  proceeding 
now  will  translate  into  a  four-year  lag  in 
eventual  deployment. 
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Congees  Is  not  really  voting  now  on  the 
Issue  of  full  ABM  deployment.  That  decision 
should  come  In  subsequent  years  commen- 
surate with  development  progrees  and  th« 
scale  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

What  Congress  Is  voting  for  now  is  simply 
whether  it  will  give  the  U.S.  time  to  prepare 
an  effective  counter  to  the  Soviet  SS-9  threat 
or  whether  it  will  allow  the  Soviets  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  significant  nuclear  supe- 
riority between  1974  and  1980  and  exercise  Its 
resultant  leverage. 

Every  senator  and  congressman  should 
search  the  depths  of  his  conscience  before 
he  votes  on  this  momentous  Issue.  The  deci- 
sion will  determine  the  fate  of  his  country 
and  his  children  for  many  yeaiB  to  come. 

ABM THB  LAPSES  QtTESTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  carries  a  percep- 
tive column  by  Tom  Wicker  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  vote  on  the  ABM  upon 
the  issue  of  priorities  to  be  given  to 
"military  attitudes  and  military  devices 
In  the  never-ending  quest  for  national 
security." 

He  points  out: 

At  this  stage  of  history  and  technology, 
what  oae  great  power  can  build  and  de- 
ploy, another  can  build  and  deploy — and 
probably  will  believe  Itself  forced  to. 

This  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  debate  in  the 
Congress  and  the  country  this  year  over 
arms  budgets,  of  which  the  ABM  is  the 
symbol. 

A  similar  point  was  made  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  pointed  out  that 
whichever  way  the  vote  goes  on  ABM, 
"the  struggle  over  the  size,  course,  and 
control  of  this  country's  gigantic  mili- 
tary enterprise"  has  led  to  some  notable 
achievements. 

I  was  struck  by  Mr.  Wicker's  conclu- 
sion: 

There  can  be  little  further  security  In  de- 
vices; what  mankind  needs  Instead  is  sensi- 
ble political  arrangments  to  help  manage 
those  he  has. 

One  such  arrangement  would  be  an 
arms  control  agreement,  and  those  of 
us  who  think  as  Mr.  Wicker  does  can- 
not be  proud  of  our  record  over  these 
last  12  months  in  moving  toward  such 
an  agreement.  We  know  full  well  that 
the  Soviets,  after  an  initial  reluctance, 
have  stood  ready  for  a  year  now  to  open 
talks  on  an  arms  control  agreement.  We 
have  not  matched  their  willingness  and 
ultimately  it  is  the  cause  of  world  peace 
which  suffers. 

We  are  a  people  justifiably  confident 
of  our  technological  abilities.  The  Apollo 
flight  this  week,  caps  a  stunning  series 
of  achievements  ia  our  manned  space 
flight  program,  and  it  gives  us  a  great 
sense  of  accomplishment.  Much  the  same 
feeling  of  pride  derives  from  our  strategic 
weapons  programs,  particularly  the  Min- 
utemen  and  Polaris.  But  we  must  take 
care  that  the  comfort  we  draw  from  the 
technological  miracles  In  our  military 
devices  does  not  divert  us  from  the  larger 
question  of  pursuing  a  stable  world  order. 

Our  current  and  most  advanced  ICBM, 
the  Minuteman  ICBM,  can  carry  a  2,000 
pound  payload  5,300  miles  with  a  quar- 
ter-mile accuracy.  The  next  generation 
ICBM's— the  WS120A.  the  ICM,  and  the 
ICBM-X — will  carry  7,000-pound  pay- 


loads  up  to  6,500  miles  with  a  1,200-foot 
accuracy.  These  refinements  are  well 
within  our  capabilities,  and  we  can  be 
reasonably  certain  that  in  due  time  the 
Pentagon  will  seek  the  funds  to  procure 
and  deploy  them. 

But  can  we  in  conscience  Ignore  the  im- 
plications of  this  escalator?  Which  puts 
our  national  security  in  more  jeopardy — 
building  an  ever-larger,  more  redundant 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  and  deploy- 
ing them  all  over  the  world,  or  pausing 
for  12  months  or  so  and  seeking  arms 
reductions?  Which  course  will  bring  a 
more  stable,  more  healthy,  more  pros- 
perous world? 

The  old  canard  that  the  Soviets  will 
gain  on  us  should  we  choose  to  pause  is 
just  that,  an  old  canard.  We  started  out 
on  our  manned  space  flight  program  well 
behind  the  Soviets,  but  are  today  ahead. 
We  are  today  well  ahead  of  the  Soviets 
In  strategic  nuclear  power.  In  fact,  It  was 
a  significant  and  little-appreciated  sur- 
prise that  the  Soviets  should  agree  to  be- 
gin arms  control  talks  when  we  are  so 
much  stronger  than  they.  One  can  easily 
imagine  the  reaction  In  this  country 
should  the  positions  be  reversed — that  we 
agreed  to  arms  control  talks  when  the 
Soviets  were  ahead  of  us. 

These  are  among  the  larger  questions 
which  we  should  keep  before  us  during 
the  ABM  debate.  Because  Mr.  Wicker's 
column  and  the  Post  editorial  are  so  rele- 
vant, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1969] 
The  PcmLrrT  of  Devices 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  July  14. — One  of  the  Senate's 
leading  Republicans  Is  said  to  have  observed 
privately  that  the  controversy  over  an  anti- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  system  was  "a  confrontation 
between  the  taxpayers   and   the  munitions 
makers."  That  may  be  at  the  root  of  the 
question,  but  as  It  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  the  Senate  Is  almost  ready  to  vote,  a 
great  deal  more  Is  at  stake. 

Everyone  concedes  that  the  issue  Is  close, 
but  since  the  influential  George  Aiken  of 
Vermont  Joined  the  opposition  last  week  the 
edge  appears  to  be  against  President  Nixon's 
Safeguard  plan.  At  the  least,  it  now  appears 
unlikely  that  the  Administration  can  get 
outright  approval  for  the  proposal. 

A    CONTTNtrlNC    DEBATE 

But  the  history  of  Issues  as  complicated  as 
this  one  is  that  one  debate  £ind  one  roll-call 
seldom  settle  them;  in  Congressional  pro- 
cedixres  and  the  American  political  process 
there  is  so  much  room  for  maneuver  that  de- 
feat or  victory  are  only  occasionally  final.  The 
Safeguard  battle  itself  Is  only  a  continuation 
of  the  debate  that  began  with  Lyndon  John- 
son's Sentinel  plan  for  an  ABM. 

So  whatever  happens  in  the  coming  week, 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  last  will  not 
yet  have  been  said  and  done  In  the  ABM  de- 
bate. Even  so,  what  the  Senate  does  obviously 
will  be  of  crucial  importance  In  the  final  de- 
termination of  this  Issue  that  may  well  be 
the  most  important  of  its  kind  during  Mr. 
Nixon's  term  in  office. 

QtTESTION    OF    MILrPART    PRIORITT 

It  may  well  be  that  Important,  not  only 
because  of  the  money  Involved — which  is  not 
great,  unless  Safeguard  leads  on  to  a  full- 
scale  ABM  system  around  oui  principal 
cities — and  not  even  because  of  its  potential 


effect  on  Soviet-American  nuclear  disarma- 
ment talks,  whatever  that  effect  might  be. 
What  is  even  more  crucially  Involved  in  the 
Safeguard  Issue  Is  the  question  of  what 
priorities  are  going  to  be  given  to  military 
attitudes  and  military  devices  in  the  never- 
ending  quest  for  national  security. 

Considering  how  much  public  and  Con- 
gressional opposition  there  is  to  Safeguard, 
some  limited  authority  to  proceed  would  be 
a  considerable — though  perhaps  Pyrrhic — 
victory  for  the  Pentagon  and  its  Congres- 
sional and  industrial  constituencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  If  this  formidable  complex  of 
forces  can  be  defeated  on  this  issue — with 
Presidential  prestige  and  power  entirely  on 
its  side,  with  Secretary  Laird  playing  every 
note  on  the  anti-Communist.  anti-Moscow 
scale,  with  the  mystique  of  superior  military 
knowledge,  as  well  as  secret  intelligence, 
fully  Invoked— if  the  Pentagon  loses  in  such 
circumstances,  a  turning  point  may  well 
have  been  reached. 

In  the  Pentagon  Itself,  defeat  on  the  ABM 
Issue  might  lead  military  and  civilian  officials 
to  recognize  that  Congress  is  at  last  ready 
to  make  a  stand  against  unlimited  military 
expenditure  in  the  quest  for  security.  So 
long  as  security  was  regarded  largely  as  a 
mlUtary  matter,  and  so  long  as  any  outlay  of 
funds  could  be  authorized  if  it  was  touted 
as  Increasing  security,  the  Pentagon  could  go 
on  demanding  more  and  more  weapons,  more 
and  more  autonomy  in  determining  what  is 
and  what  Is  not  necessary  for  security,  and 
more  and  more  money  to  support  both. 

THE   REAL    NEED 

Even  the  debate  on  Safeguard,  with  all  the 
ambiguities,  contradictions,  weaknesses  and 
questions  it  has  disclosed,  should  have 
helped  persuade  the  public  that  at  this  stage 
of  history  and  technology,  what  one  great 
{Kjwer  can  build  and  deploy,  another  can 
overcome — and  probably  will  believe  Itself 
forced  to.  In  such  circumstances  there  can 
be  little  further  security  in  devices;  what 
mankind  needs  instead  is  sensible  political 
arrangements  to  help  manage  those  he  has. 
It  can  at  least  be  hoped  that  defeat  for  Safe- 
guard might  turn  the  world  at  last  in  that 
direction.  , 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  14,  1969] 
The  Presidbnt,  the  Senate,  and  the  ABM 
It  is  hard  to  Judge  the  degree  to  which  the 
current  round  of  tough  talk  coming  out  of 
both  camps  in  the  ABM  debate  is  merely  tac- 
tical. Prom  the  critics'  Insistence  that  they 
have  the  President  licked,  to  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen's  Insistence  that  they  do  not  and  hlB 
mindless  analogy  of  a  possible  one-vote  ma- 
jority with  a  one-point  football  win,  much 
of  the  "no  compromise"  posture  being  adopt- 
ed by  both  sides  has  the  aspect  of  being 
Just  that:  posturing. 

This,  in  any  event,  is  the  best  construction 
one  can  put  on  the  solemn  declaration  of 
intent  all  tiround  to  go  for  a  hard,  close, 
mean  "victory."  For  at  the  end  of  several 
months  of  controversy,  there  are  also  pro- 
foundly bitter  feelings  In  the  air,  which 
have  little  to  do  with  cool  parliamentary  tac- 
tics, and  which.  If  Indulged,  could  propel  the 
Senate  and  the  Administration  Into  a  mu- 
tually maiming  conflict  from  which  there 
would  emerge  only  technical  winners  and 
losers.  Neither  reality  nor  necessity,  how- 
ever, argues  for  this  result.  For  the  facts  are 
that  the  two  sides  have  fought  each  other 
to  a  standoff,  that  there  is  room  for  accom- 
modation between  the  positions  they  have 
taken,  and  that  the  kind  of  "victory"  now 
being  demanded  could  do  considerable  dam- 
age to  whichever  side  was  simultaneously 
strong  enough  and  foolish  enough  to  achieve 
it. 

What  seems  to  have  occxirred  is  that  two 
related  but  separate  debates  have  become 
confused.  One,  la  which  Safeguard  functions 
in  some  measure  as  a  symbol,  Is  the  struggle 
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over  the  size,  course,  and  control  of  this 
country's  gigantic  military  enterprise.  The 
critics  have  done  well  in  this  encounter  al- 
ready. They  have  WTested  crucial  procedural 
concessions  from  an  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee accustomed  to  paying  its  opposition 
little  mind;  they  have  forced  the  pro-ABM 
spokesmen  to  make  their  case  with  a  degree 
of  seriousness  and  care  rarely  required  of 
those  putting  forth  the  need  for  any  weap- 
ons system;  from  the  MOL  program  to  chem- 
ical warfare  they  have  stopped  some  things 
from  happening,  and  they  have  also  made 
it  plain  to  the  Pentagon  that  the  palmy  days 
of  ask-and-lt-shall-be-glven  are  over.  Still, 
among  the  legislators  who  have  managed  so 
much,  you  may  find  a  tendency  to  disregard 
these  achievements  or  not  even  to  perceive 
them  and  a  consequent  insistence  on  the 
need  for  a  symbolic  victory  of  their  own  over 
the  President  on  the  ABM.  It's  not  the 
ABM — this  thinking  goes — it's  the  principle 
of  the  thing,  or  what  it  has  come  to  seem 
to  mean. 

All  this  has  managed  to  distort  the  sec- 
ond argument,  namely  that  over  Safeguard 
itself — its  cost,  purpose,  efficacy,  and  diplo- 
matic-strategic ramifications.  At  the  center 
of  that  argument  is  a  semantic  perplexity: 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "deplojmient"  as 
it  is  vised  in  three  measures  destined  for 
the  Senate's  scrutiny.  These  are  the  Presi- 
dent's program  providing  freedom  to  begin 
minimal  deployment  mainly  of  radars,  com- 
puters and  other  software  (not  actual  mis- 
siles or  warheads)  at  two  ABM  sites;  a 
Hart-Cooper  amendment  that  would  grant 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion rights  to  the  Administration  (along  with 
related  procurement  authorization),  but 
would  forbid  deployment  of  any  kind  at  ac- 
tual ABM  sites  under  this  or  previously  passed 
legislation;  and  a  proposed  "compromise" 
amendment  that  would  circumscribe  what 
could  be  deployed  by  the  Administration  at 
the  two  sites  and  make  certain  other  moves — 
acquisition  of  land,  construction  of  silos, 
and  So  on — contingent  on  congresslonl  ap- 
proval. 

The  opponents  of  the  ABM,  who  are  back- 
ing the  Hart-Cooper  amendment  and  who 
contend  that  they  are  not  killing  the  ABM 
but  simply  delaying  deployment  until  its 
need  and  usefulness  have  been  established, 
claim  that  the  Administration  does  not  ac- 
tually Intend  to  begin  much  of  its  "soft- 
ware" deployment  in  Fiscal  1970  anyway — 
much  less  its  weapons  deployment.  From 
this  they  argue  that  their  amendment  would 
deny  the  Administration  nothing  other  than 
the  commitment  to  proceed  with  this  sys- 
tem that  Is  implicit  in  any  decision  to  de- 
ploy. The  Administration  counters  that  cer- 
tain critical  testing  and  evaluation  can  only 
be  achieved  at  the  two  forbidden  deploy- 
ment sites,  which  it  characterizes  as  a  limbo 
between  actual  deployment  and  mere  de- 
velopment with  the  use  of  the  term  "proto- 
type-like." Finally,  both  the  opponents  and 
the  proponents  of  the  Safeguard  are,  for 
the  most  part,  also  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  proposed  compromise,  since 
one  side  believes  it  circumscribes  nothing  the 
Administration  meant  to  do  In  the  coming 
year,  while  the  Administration  believes  that 
In  its  present  form  it  circimfiscribes  much 
too  much.  When  you  probe  theee  matters 
with  the  participants  in  the  debate  you 
quickly  come  back  to  the  question  of  defi- 
nitions, of  what  the  other  side  is  thought 
to  mean  or  have  In  mind  by  its  terms — es- 
pecially by  the  term  "deployment."  Clearly, 
this  semantic  confusion  can  have  its  uses. 
In  the  amblgtilty  Ilea  the  ground  for  resolu- 
tion of  some  difference  and  for  a  compro- 
mise measure  that  does  not  defeat  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  the  White  House  or 
roll  over  the  more  reasonable  qualms  of  the 
critics  for  no  purpose  other  than  trouncing 
them. 
If  Mr.  NlzoQ  loeee  In  the  Senate,  be  could 


conceivably  retrieve  his  defeat  in  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  Moreover,  the  senr.tors 
who  had  demed  him  outright  his  request  on 
the  eve  of  the  arms  talks  could  come  to  rue 
the  day  they  had  done  so.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  political  vulnerability  alone,  this 
is  worth  considering.  On  the  other  side,  as 
Senator  Aiken  has  so  aptly  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Nixon  stands  to  win  very  little  with  a  nar- 
row, hard-fought,  pressured  victory.  Even 
with  House  approval,  it  will  hardly  be  con- 
vincing baggage  to  take  to  the  arms  talks. 
Leaving  half  the  Senate  in  the  state  of  a 
wounded  animal  cannot  be  said  to  bode  well 
lor  gaining  some  degree  of  cooperation  on 
future  questions  of  this  kind — and  It  is  co- 
operation, consent,  common  purpose  rather 
than  a  numerclal  majority  that  the  Presi- 
dent so  sorely  needs  to  be  strong  enough  to 
make  his  moves  In  the  field  of  arms  control 
as  well  as  in  the  field  of  defense.  In  short, 
as  a  test  case,  the  ABM  vote  is  one  that 
neither  side  can  win  closely  with  any  last- 
ing profit  to  its  cause.  Thus  it  Is  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  to  make  an  accommodation. 
The  narrower  question  of  the  ABM  authori- 
zation, stripped  of  its  symbolism,  provides 
plenty  of  room  for  this,  and  men  such  as 
Hugh  Scott  and  George  Aiken  appear  ready — 
If  they  will  be  heeded — to  help  bring  it 
about. 


BACK     CONTAMINA-nON     PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  2 
months  ago.  NASA  announced  that  it 
was  implementing  a  change  in  the  pro- 
cediu-es  of  returning  the  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts from  their  spacecraft  to  the  wait- 
ing carrier  after  their  return  from  the 
moon.  Since  the  previous  plan  had  been 
devised  in  an  effort  to  minimize  any  pos- 
sible back  contamination  from  micro- 
organisms which  might  have  been 
brought  back  from  the  moon,  I  immedi- 
ately wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  Administrator  of  NASA,  asking 
for  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  proposed 
change.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
NASA's  reply,  and  a  detailed  description 
of  NASA's  contamination  control  pro- 
gram, appear  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  essence  of  his  reply  was  that, 
because  of  experience  in  recovering  pre- 
vious Apollo  spacecraft,  the  Apollo  11 
sequence  was  being  revised  in  order  to 
minimize  possible  injury  to  the  astro- 
nauts whiile  not  measurably  increasing 
the  risk  of  back  contamination  from  the 
moon. 

NASA  has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  back  contamination 
and.  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  broadest 
possible  scientific  advice,  created  in  1964 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Back  Con- 
tamination—ICBC — composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  NASA,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Without  going  into 
the  history  of  the  ICBC,  let  me  just  say 
that  it  has  not  been  a  paper  commit- 
tee, that  it  has  met  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  that  NASA  has  not  Imple- 
mented one  single  procedure  in  this  area 
that  was  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  note,  then,  that  the  ICBC 
studied  the  proposed  changes  in  Apol- 
lo 11  procedure  with  great  care,  and 
that  NASA  did  not  proceed  with  this 


plan  until  it  had  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  ICBC. 

Of  course,  in  this  area,  as  in  virtually 
all  scientific  disciplines,  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  get  100-percent  agree- 
ment from  everj'body.  There  are  even 
those  who  still  believe  that  the  earth  is 
fiat.  But  some  biologists,  who  apparently 
were  not  completely  informed  regarding 
the  details,  have  raised  a  raucous  voice 
against  the  new  procedure.  And  certain 
of  the  press  has  seen  fit  to  print  the 
position  of  the  dissenters  while  ignoring 
the  preponderance  of  qualified  opinion. 

Well,  difference  of  scienUfic  opinion  is 
one  tiling,  and  I  have  come  to  accept 
that,  just  as  I  accept  difference  of 
opinion  among  my  political  colleagues. 
But  in  the  last  few  days,  allegations 
have  been  raised  that  certain  members 
of  the  ICBC  had  resigned  under  pro- 
test and  that  other  members  were  co- 
erced into  giving  their  approval  to  the 
new  procedure. 

Since  this  is  a  very  serious  charge,  I 
raised  the  question  with  members  of  the 
ICBC  and  I  have  received  several  tele- 
grams and  letters  which  I  should  like  to 
put  in  the  Record  for  inspection  by  Sen- 
ators. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawTi  are  as 
follows:  First,  the  ICBC  has  a  well  estab- 
lished operating  procedure  which  allows 
for  dissent  and  for  the  filing  of  minoritv 
reports.  No  such  dissent  nor  minority  re- 
port was  filed.  Second,  no  member  of  the 
ICBC  has  resigned.  Third,  no  member  of 
the  ICBC  has  been  coerced.  Fourth,  no 
member  has  changed  his  view  since  the 
original  approval  was  given. 

Now  these  are  the  facts;  they  are  not 
very  glamorous  and,  therefore,  probably 
not  too  interesting  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  news.  I  hope,  however,  that  Sen- 
ators when  studying  the  matter  will  give 
it  the  mature  judgment  that  it  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space   Sciences,    U.S.   Senate.    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  is  further  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  May  15  regarding 
the  recovery  procedures  for  the  Apollo  u 
mission. 

The  subject  of  possible  back-contamina- 
tion of  the  earth's  biosphere  through  Apollo 
operations  has,  of  course,  received  our  very 
serious  attention  for  some  time.  NASA  and 
other  agencies  of  Government  have  spent 
considerable  effort  to  Insure  that  everything 
possible  Is  done  to  preclude  such  contami- 
nation consistent  with  safe  accomplish- 
ment of  the  mission.  To  this  end.  in  1964  an 
Interagency  Committee  on  Back  Contami- 
nation (ICBC)  was  established  to  provide 
expert  guidance  to  us  on  all  matters  con- 
cerning possible  back-contamlnatlon.  This 
Committee,  composed  of  members  from  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (U.S.  Public  Health 
Service),  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
NASA,  has  the  responsibility  of  insuring 
that  our  Apollo  mission  plans  do  not  violate 
the  integrity  of  the  Earth's  biosphere. 
Hence  the  preventive  procedures  we  plan  to 
employ  must  have  the  ICBC's  approval  be- 
fore implementation. 

A  very  difficult  problem  and  decision  we 
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and  the  ICBC  haye  had  to  resolve  U  the 
one  you  mention,  that  Is,  all  constraints 
considered,  determining  the  optimum  re- 
covery procedure  which  would  protect  the 
lives  of  the  returned  astronauts  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable possibility  of  back-contamlnatlon. 
Our  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  both 
recovery  procedures  and  methods  to  prevent 
uncontalned  lunar  material  from  entering 
and  leaving  the  Lunar  Module  and  the 
Command  Module. 

The  current  astronaut-recovery  procedure, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  ICBC  for 
the  Apollo  11  mission,  involves  egresslng 
them  from  the  spacecraft  Into  a  raft  and 
transferring  them  by  helicopter  to  the  re- 
covery ship  where  they  will  enter  the  Mobile 
Quarantine  Facility.  The  astronauts  will  don 
Biological  Isolation  Garments  prior  to  de- 
parting the  spacecraft  If  sea  conditions 
permit;  otherwise  the  garments  will  be 
donned  In  the  life  raft. 

We  had  considered  having  the  astronauts 
remain  Inside  the  Command  Module  while  it 
was  hoisted  onto  the  recovery  ship.  Since  this 
represented  a  departure  from  the  present 
recovery  procedures  which  have  been  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  several  years  and 
which  ^rf  based  on  the  ciomulatlve  experi- 
ence of _  Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo,  a 
thorough  review  was  made  of  the  difficulties 
Involved  in  transferring  the  Command 
Module  to  the  carrier  deck,  particularly  In  a 
heavy  sea.  The  hazards  demonstrated  In 
actual  practice  led  to  our  decision  to  trans- 
fer the  astronauts  to  the  carrier  deck  by 
helicopter.  The  current  astronaut  recovery 
procedures  received  ICBC  approval  for  the 
Apollo  11  mission  only  after  the  ICBC  became 
convinced  that  ( 1 )  there  was  a  real  hazard 
Involved  in  sea  retrieval  of  a  manned  space- 
craft and  (2)  any  Increased  risk  of  biosphere 
contamination  was  nor  significant.  The 
former  concern  has  been  validated  In  both 
tests  and  previous  end-of -mission  recoveries. 
Test  data  has  dictated  the  Installation  by 
a  swimmer  of  a  recovery  loop  or  sling  onto 
the  spacecraft  prior  to  lifting  It  from  the 
water  because  the  Integral  loop  on  the  Com- 
mand Module  will  not  accommodate  all  pos- 
sible recovery  loads.  Such  a  procedure  is  ac- 
ceptable to  us  for  use  only  on  an  unoccupied 
spacecraft.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Apollo 
9  mission,  for  example,  the  spacecraft  was 
dropped  back  into  the  water  due  to  a 
mechanical  failure  of  the  crane. 

The  Increase  In  the  contamination  poten- 
tial from  extracting  the  astronauts  has  been 
minimized  by  programing  Improved  house- 
keeping procedures  by  the  astronauts  and 
by  recognition  of  the  scrubbing  action  of 
the  Lunar  Module  and  Command  Module 
lithium  hydroxide  (LIOH)  cannlsters  on  the 
cabin  atmosphere.  The  astronauts  will  now 
bag  all  items  exf>osed  to  the  lunar  surface 
prior  to  transfer  to  the  Command  Inodule. 
They  plan  to  vacuum  the  cabin  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  return  trip  from  lunar 
orbit.  Of  additional  significance,  however.  Is 
recently  developed  date  which  indicates  that 
the  LIOH  cannlsters  will  remove  essentially 
all  of  the  particulate  matter  from  the  cabin 
atmosphere.  Thus  the  complementary  effects 
of  of  minimizing  cabin  interior  contamina- 
tion and  understanding  LIOH  filtering  capa- 
bilities have  led  us  to  conclude,  and  the 
ICBC  to  concur,  that  the  recovery  procedure 
described  does  not  materially  increase  the 
probability  of  earth  contamination. 

In  these  few  brief  p>aragraphs  I  have  not 
described  all  the  detailed  procedural  steps 
we  plan  to  take  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
Earth  back-contamination.  For  instance,  the 
maximum  number  of  Items  possible  which 
have  contacted  the  lunar  surface  will  either 
be  left  on  the  lunar  surface  or  in  the  LM. 
This  and  the  many  other  steps  we  are  taking 
represent  a  heavy  concentration  of  effort  to 
tighten  our  procedures  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  back-contamlnatlon  of  the  earth's 
biosphere. 


If  we  can  provide  any  additional  Informa- 
tion, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HoMR  E.  Nkwsix, 
T  Acting  Administrator. 

Contamination    Contsol    Program 

In  1964  an  Interagency  Committee  on  Back 
Contamination  (ICBC)  was  established.  The 
function  of  this  Committee  was  to  assist 
NASA  In  developing  a  program  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  the  Earth  from  lunar  ma- 
terials following  manned  lunar  exploration. 
The  committee  charter  Included  specific  au- 
thority to  review  and  approve  the  plans  and 
procedures  to  prevent  back  contamination. 
The  committee  membership  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  NASA,  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Over  the  last  several  yeers  NASA  has  de- 
veloped facilities,  equipment  und  operational 
procedures  to  provide  an  adequate  back  con- 
tamination program  for  the  Apollo  missions. 
This  program  of  facilities  and  procedures, 
which  Is  well  beyond  the  current  state-of- 
the-art.  and  the  overall  effort  have  resulted 
In  a  laboratory  with  capabilities  which  have 
never  previously  existed.  The  scheme  of  isola- 
tion of  the  Apollo  crewmen  and  lunar  sam- 
ples, and  the  exhaustive  test  programs  to  be 
conducted  are  extensive  In  scope  and  com- 
plexity. 

The  Apollo  Back  Contamination.  F>rogram 
can  be  divided  into  three  phases.  The  first 
phase  covers  the  procedures  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  crew  while  In  flight  to  reduce 
and,  if  possible,  eliminate  the  return  of  lunar 
surface  contaminants  in  the  command  mod- 
ule. 

The  second  phase  Includes  spacecraft  and 
crew  recovery  and  the  provisions  for  isolation 
and  transport  of  the  crew,  spacecraft,  and 
lunar  samples  to  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter. The  third  phase  encompasses  the  quaran- 
tine operations  and  preliminary  sample  anal- 
ysis In  the  Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory. 

A  primary  step  In  preventing  back  con- 
tamination Is  careful  attention  to  space- 
craft cleanliness  following  lunar  surface  op- 
erations. This  Includes  use  of  special  clean- 
ing equipment,  stowage  provisions  for  lunar- 
exposed  equipment,  and  crew  procedures  for 
proper  "housekeeping." 

LITNAR    MOOrrLE    OPERATIONS 

The  lunar  module  has  been  designed  with 
a  bacterial  filter  system  to  prevent  contami- 
nation of  the  lunar  surface  when  the  cabin 
atmosphere  Is  released  at  the  start  of  the 
lunar  exploration. 

Prior  to  reentering  the  LM  after  lunar  sur- 
face exploration,  the  crewmen  wlU  brush  any 
lunar  surface  dust  or  dirt  from  the  space  sviit 
using  the  suit  gloves.  They  will  scrape  their 
overboots  on  the  LM  footpad  and  while 
ascending  the  LM  ladder  dislodge  any  cling- 
ing particles  by  a  kicking  action. 

After  entering  the  LM  and  pressurizing  the 
cabin,  the  crew  will  doff  their  portable  life 
support  system,  oxygen  purge  system,  lunar 
boots.  EVA  gloves,  etc. 

The  equipment  shown  in  Table  I  as  Jetti- 
soned equipment  will  be  assembled  and 
bagged  to  be  subsequently  left  on  the  lunar 
surface.  The  lunar  boots,  likely  the  most 
contaminated  items,  will  be  placed  in  a  bag 
as  early  as  possible  to  minimize  the  spread 
of  lunar  particles. 

Following  LM  rendezvous  and  docking 
with  the  CM,  the  CM  tunnel  will  be  pressur- 
ized and  checks  made  to  insure  that  an  ade- 
quate pressurized  seal  has  been  made.  Enur- 
ing this  period,  the  LM,  space  suits,  and 
lunar  surface  equipment  will  be  vacuumed. 
To  accomplish  this,  one  additional  lunar 
orbit  has  been  added  to  the  mission. 

The  lunar  module  cabin  atmosphere  will 
be  circulated  through  the  environmental 
control  system  suit  circuit  lithium  hydroxide 
(Li-OH)  cannlster  to  filter  particles  from 
the  atmosphere.  A  minimum  of  five  hours 


weightless  operation  sind  filtering  will  reduce 
the  original  airborne  contamination  to  about 
10-15  per  cent. 

To  prevent  dust  particles  from  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  LM  atmosphere  to  the  CM, 
a  constant  flow  of  0.8  Ibs/hr  oxygen  will  b« 
initiated  in  the  CM  at  the  start  of  combined 
LM/CM  operation.  Oxygen  will  flow  from  the 
CM  into  the  LM  then  overboard  through  the 
LM  cabin  relief  valve  or  through  spacecraft 
leakage.  Since  the  flow  of  gas  is  always  from 
the  CM  to  the  LM,  diffusion  and  flow  of  d\ist 
contamination  into  the  CM  will  be  mini- 
mized. After  this  positive  gas  flow  has  been 
established  from  the  CM,  the  tunnel  batch 
will  be  removed. 

The  CM  pilot  will  transfer  the  lunar  sur- 
face equipment  stowage  bags  into  the  LM 
one  at  a  time.  The  equipment  listed  in  Table 
1  as  equipment  transferred  will  then  be 
bagged  using  the  "Buddy  System"  and  trans- 
ferred back  Into  the  CM  where  the  equipment 
will  be  stowed.  The  only  equipment  which 
will  not  be  bagged  at  this  time  are  the 
crewmen's  space  suits  and  flight  logs. 

Following  the  transfer  of  the  LM  crew  and 
equipment,  the  spacecraft  will  be  separated 
and  the  three  crewmen  will  start  the  return 
to  Earth.  The  separated  LM  contains  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lunar  exposed  equipment 
listed  in  Table  1. 

COMMAND    MODtTLE   OPERATIONS 

Through  the  use  of  operational  and  house- 
keeping procedures  the  command  module 
cabin  will  be  purged  of  lunar  surface  and/or 
other  particulate  contamination  prior  to 
Earth  reentry.  These  procedures  start  while 
the  LM  is  docked  with  the  CM  and  continue 
through  reentry  into  the  Earth's  atmosphere. 

The  LM  crewmen  will  doff  their  space  sult« 
Immediately  upon  separation  of  the  LM  and 
CM.  The  space  suits  will  be  stowed  and  will 
not  be  used  again  during  the  trans-Earth 
phase  unless  an  emergency  occurs. 

Specific  periods  for  cleaning  the  sfkace- 
craft  using  the  vacuum  brush  have  been 
established.  Visible  liquids  will  be  removed 
by  the  liquid  dump  system.  Towels  will  be 
used  by  the  crew  to  wipe  surfaces  clean  of 
liquids  and  dirt  particles.  The  three  ECS  suit 
hoses  will  be  located  at  random  posltlona 
around  the  spacecraft  to  insure  positive  ven- 
tilation, cabin  atmosphere  filtration,  and 
avoid  partitioning. 

During  the  trans-Earth  phase,  the  com- 
mand module  atmosphere  will  be  continually 
filtered  through  the  environmental  control 
system  lithium  hydroxide  canister.  This  will 
remove  essentially  all  airborne  dust  parti- 
cles. After  about  63  hours  operation  essen- 
tially none  (10-90  per  cent)  of  the  original 
contaminates  will  remain. 

LUNAR  MISSION   RECOVERT   OPERATIONS 

Following  landing  and  the  attachment  of 
the  flotation  collar  to  the  command  module, 
the  swimmer  In  a  biological  Isolation  gar- 
ment (BIG)  win  open  the  spacecraft  hatch, 
pass  three  BIGs  into  the  spacecraft,  and 
close  the  hatch. 

The  crew  will  don  the  BIGs  and  then 
egress  into  a  life  raft  containing  a  decon- 
taminant  solution.  The  hatch  will  be  closed 
immediately  after  egress.  Tests  have  shown 
that  the  crew  can  don  their  BIOs  in  less 
than  5  minutes  under  ideal  sea  conditions. 
The  spacecraft  hatch  will  only  be  open  for 
a  matter  of  a  few  minutes.  The  spacecraft 
and  crew  will  be  decontaminated  by  the 
swimmer  using  a  liquid  agent. 

Crew  retrieval  will  be  accomplished  by 
helicopter  to  the  carrier  and  subsequent 
crew  transfer  to  the  Moblie  Quarantine  Facil- 
ity. The  spacecraft  will  be  retrieved  by  the 
aircraft  carrier. 

BIOLOGICAL    ISOLATION    GARMENT 

Biological  isolation  garment  (BIGs),  will 
be  donned  In  the  CM  Just  prior  to  egress 
and  helicopter  pickup  and  will  be  worn  until 
the  crew  enters  the  Mobile  Quarantine  Fa- 
cility aboard  the  primary  recovery  ship. 

The  suit  is  fabricated  of  a  light  weight 
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cloth  fabric  which  completely  covers  the 
wearer  and  serves  as  a  biological  barrier. 
Built  into  the  hood  area  Is  a  face  mask  with 
a  plastic  visor,  air  inlet  flapper  valve,  and  an 
air    outlet    biological    filter. 

Two  types  of  BIGs  are  used  In  the  re- 
covery operation.  One  is  worn  by  the  re- 
covery swimmer.  In  this  type  garment,  the 
Inflow  air  (Inspired)  Is  filtered  by  a  bio- 
logical filter  to  preclude  possible  contami- 
nation of  support  personnel.  The  second 
type  is  worn  by  the  astronauts.  The  Inflow 
gas  is  not  filtered,  but  the  outfiow  gas  (re- 
spired) is  passed  through  a  biological  filter 
to  preclude  contamination  of  the  air. 

MOBILE    QOARANTINE   FACXLITT 

The  Mobile  Quarantine  Facility,  is 
equipped  to  house  six  people  for  a  period 
up  to  10  days.  The  Interior  is  divided  into 
three  sections — lounge  area,  galley,  and 
sleep/bath  area.  The  facility  is  powered 
through  several  systems  to  interface  with 
various  ships,  aircraft,  and  transportation 
vehicles.  The  shell  is  air  and  water  tight. 
The  principal  method  of  assuring  quaran- 
tine is  to  filter  effluent  air  and  provide  a 
negative  pressure  differential  for  biological 
containment  in  the  event  of  leaks. 

Non-fecal  liquids  from  the  trailer  are 
chemically  treated  and  stored  in  special  con- 
tainers. Fecal  wastes  will  be  contained  until 
after  the  quarantine  period.  Items  are  passed 
in  or  out  of  the  MQF  through  a  submersible 
transfer  lock.  A  complete  communications 
system  Is  provided  for  intercom  and  ex- 
ternal communications  to  land  bases  from 
ship  or  aircraft.  Emergency  alarms  are  pro- 
vided for  oxygen  alerts  while  in  transport 
by  aircraft  for  fire,  loss  of  power  and  loss 
of  negative  pressure. 

Specially  packaged  and  controlled  meals 
will  be  passed  Into  the  facility  where  they 
win  be  prepared  In  a  micro-wave  oven. 
Medical  equipment  to  complete  immediate 
postlanding  crew  examination  and  tests  are 
provided. 

LUNAR    RECEIVING    LABORATORY 

The  final  phase  of  the  back  contamination 
program  is  completed  In  the  MSC  Lunar  Re- 
ceiving Laboratory.  The  crew  and  spacecraft 
are  quarantined  for  a  minimum  of  21  days 
after  lunar  liftoff  and  are  released  based  upon 
the  completion  of  prescribed  test  require- 
ments and  results.  The  lunar  sample  will  be 
quarantined  for  a  period  of  50  to  80  days 
depending  upon  the  result  of  extensive  bio- 
logical tests. 

The  LRL  serves  four  basic  purposes: 

The  quarantine  of  the  lunar  mission  crew 
and  spacecraft,  the  containment  of  lunar 
and  lunar-exposed  materials  and  quarantine 
testing  to  search  for  adverse  effects  of  lunar 
material  upon  terrestrial  life. 

The  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
lunar  samples. 

The  performance  of  time  critical  investi- 
gations. 

The  preliminary  examination  of  returned 
samples  to  assist  in  an  intelligent  distribu- 
tion of  samples  to  principal  investigators. 

The  LRL  has  the  only  vacuum  system  In 
the  world  with  space  gloves  operated  by  a 
man  leading  directly  Into  a  vacuum  chamber 
at  pressures  of  10-'  torr.  (mm  Hg).  It  has  a 
low  level  counting  facility,  whose  background 
count  Is  an  order  of  magnitude  better  than 
other  known  counters.  Additionally.  It  Is  a 
facility  that  can  handle  a  large  variety  of 
biological  specimens  inside  Class  III  biologi- 
cal cabinets  designed  to  contain  extremely 
hazardous  pathogenic  material. 

The  LRL  covers  83.000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  Includes  several  distinct  areas. 
These  are  the  Crew  Reception  Area  (CRA), 
Vacuum  Laboratory.  Sample  Laboratories 
(Physical  and  Blo-Sclence)  and  an  adminis- 
trative and  support  area.  Special  building 
systems  are  employed  to  maintain  air  fiow 
Into  sample  handling  areas  and  the  CRA  to 
sterilize  liquid  waste  and  to  incinerate  con- 


taminated air  from  the  primary  containment 
systems. 

The  biomedical  laboratories  provide  for  the 
required  quarantine  tests  to  determine  the 
effect  of  limar  samples  on  terrestrial  life. 
These  tests  are  designed  to  provide  data  upon 
which  to  base  the  decision  to  release  lunar 
material  from  quarantine. 

Among  the  tests: 

a.  Germ-free  mice  will  be  exposed  to  lunar 
material  and  observed  continuously  for  21 
days  for  any  abnormal  changes.  Periodical- 
ly, groups  will  be  sacrificed  for  pathologic 
observation. 

b.  Lunar  material  will  be  applied  to  12 
different  culture  media  and  maintained  un- 
der several  environmental  conditions.  The 
media  will  then  be  observed  for  bacterial  or 
fungal  growth.  Detailed  inventories  of  the 
microbial  flora  of  the  sp>acecraft  and  crew 
have  been  maintained  so  that  any  living  ma- 
terial found  In  the  sample  testing  can  be 
compared  against  this  list  of  potential  con- 
taminants taken  to  the  Moon  by  the  crew 
or  spacecraft. 

c.  Six  types  of  human  and  animal  tissue 
culture  cell  lines  will  be  maintained  In  the 
laboratory  and  together  with  embryonated 
eggs  are  exposed  to  the  lunar  material.  Based 
on  cellular  and/or  other  changes,  the  pres- 
ence of  viral  material  can  be  established  so 
that  special  tests  can  be  conducted  to  iden- 
tify and  Isolate  the  type  of  virus  present. 

d.  Thirty-three  species  of  plants  and  seed- 
lings will  be  exposed  to  lunar  material.  Seed 
germination,  growth  of  plant  cells  or  the 
health  of  seedlings  then  observed,  and  his- 
tological, microbiological  and  biochemical 
techniques  used  to  determine  the  cause  of 
any  suspected  abnormality. 

e.  A  number  of  lower  animals  will  be  ex- 
posed to  lunar  material.  These  specimens  in- 
clude fish,  birds,  oysters,  shrimp,  cockroach- 
es, housefiles,  planarla,  paramecla  and  eu- 
glena.  If  abnormalities  are  noted,  further 
tests  win  be  conducted  to  determine  If  the 
condition  Is  transmissible  from  one  group  to 
another. 

The  crew  reception  area  provides  biologi- 
cal containment  for  the  flight  crew  and  12 
support  p>ersonnel.  The  nominal  occupancy  Is 
about  14  days  but  the  faculty  is  designed 
and  equipped  to  operate  for  considerably 
longer  if  necessary. 

STERILIZATION     AND     RELEASE    OF    THE 
SPACECRAFT 

Postflight  testing  and  inspection  of  the 
spacecraft  is  presently  limited  to  Investiga- 
tion of  anomalies  which  happened  during  the 
flight.  Generally,  this  entails  some  specific 
testing  of  the  ."spacecraft  and  removal  of  cer- 
tain components  of  systems  for  further  anal- 
ysis. The  timing  of  postflight  testing  is  Im- 
portant so  that  corrective  action  may  be 
taken  for  subsequent  flights. 

The  schedule  calls  for  the  spacecraft  to  be 
returned  to  p>ort  where  a  team  will  deactivate 
pjrrotechnlcs,  flush  and  drain  fluid  systems 
(except  water).  This  operation  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  exterior  of  the  spacecraft.  The 
spacecraft  will  then  be  fiown  to  the  LRL  and 
placed  In  a  sp)eclal  room  for  storage,  steri- 
lization, and  postflight  checkout. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.. 

July  11,  1969. 
Hon.  CLINTON  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman,  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Committee,     U.S.    Senate,     Washington, 

DC: 
As  a  member  of  and  the  executive  secretary 
to  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Back  Con- 
tamination, I  wish  to  express  concurrence  In 
the  egress  recovery  procedures  to  be  used  on 
Apollo  11  This  was  a  unanimous  committee 
opinion  at  the  March  1969  meeting  for  the 
first  lunar  landing.  Additionally.  Dr.  Klein 
has  not  resigned  from  the  committee  and 
was  present  at  the  March  meeting.  To  my 
knowledge  there  has  never  been  a  suggestion 
of  coercion  by  any  of  the  committee  member- 


ship nor  by  NASA  on  the  agreed  upon  re- 
covery mode  for  Apollo  11.  Furthermore,  the 
Interagency  agreement  signed  by  the  secre- 
taries of  Agriculture.  HEW  and  Interior, 
the  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
clearly  establishes  a  procedure  for  present- 
ing a  minority  report  by  a  person  or  persons 
on  the  Interagency  Committee.  No  minority 
report  has  been  received  from  any  member. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  member  has  privately 
refuted  the  public  position  agreed  to  in 
March  and  May  meeting  nor  has  anyone 
changed  his  opinion  In  writing  (see  minutes 
of  March.  May,  and  June  meetings).  The 
entire  membership,  over  the  past  3  years 
has  carefully  considered  the  probability  of 
back  contamination  from  the  Moon  against 
other  aspects  of  the  Apollo  11  mission,  and 
based  upon  our  considered  Judgment  believe 
that  all  necessary  precautions  are  being 
taken  to  preclude  any  undue  risk. 

Col.  John  E.  Pickesinc. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 

July  11,  1969. 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson. 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

As  the  Representative  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Interagency  com- 
mittee on  back  contamination  I  wish  to  reject 
emphatically  the  allegations  that  my  re- 
corded opinions  have  been  uttered  under 
coercion  or  that  my  {jubUcly  voiced  attitude 
differs  from  my  privately  expressed  opinion. 
I  am  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  recovery 
and  quarantine  procedures  plan  for  Apollo 
Eleven  and  I  concur  with  the  committee  view 
that  they  are  adequate.  Whatever  improve- 
ments may  or  should  be  contemplated  for 
future  and  more  elaborate  missions,  there 
must  be  no  change  In  the  present  schedule 
for  the  Apollo  Eleven  launch.  I  have  not  only 
recorded  my  opinion  to  this  effect  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Interagency  Committee  but 
I  have  publicly  stated  them  on  a  nationwide 
TV  broadcast  on  June  13. 

Wolf  Vishnicac. 
Chairman.  Department  of  Biology,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

Morehead  Citt.  N.C, 

July  11, 1969. 
Chairman  Clinton  P.  Akderson, 
Aeronautics  and   Space   Science  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Anderson:  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Inter  Agency  Committee  on  Back  Con- 
tamination (ICBC)  and  want  to  let  you 
know  that  I  concurred  with  the  back  con- 
tamination protocol  plans  for  Apollo  eleven. 
In  arriving  at  our  decision  concerning  the 
procedures  to  be  used  the  members  were 
not  coerced.  Actually  we  always  had  the  op- 
portunity of  filing  a  minority  opinion  and 
no  member  has  resigned  under  protest.  Dr. 
Sencer  and  our  efforts  throughout  have  been 
directed  toward  providing  the  best  pxieslble 
procedures  for  preventing  pxjssible  back  con- 
tamination under  the  conditions  of  the 
space  flight  as  we  understand  them. 
Resp>ectfully, 

Dr.  T.  R.  Rice, 
Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Estuarine 
and   Menhaden    Research,    Bureau   of 
Commercial     Fisheries.     Interior    De- 
partment. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

July  11,1969. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anoebson. 
Chairman,    Aeronautics    and    Space    Science 
Committee,    U.S.    Senate,    Washington. 
D.C: 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  allega- 
tions have  been  made  concerning  my  activ- 
ities as  a  member  of  the  Inter  Agency  Com- 
mittee for  Back  Contamination.  For  the  rec- 
ord let  me  state  that  I  have  not  resigned  from 
the  ICBC.  In  considering  the  Apollo  11  mis- 
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slon  I  was  not  coerced  by  anyone  In  reaching 
decisions  regarding  recovery  operations  or 
quarantine  procedures.  My  views  on  these 
matters  were  fully  discussed  by  the  ICBC  and 
I  have  not  changed  them.  As  a  result  of  our 
deliberations  the  ICBC  recommended  that 
the  mission  proceed  as  currently  planned  on 
schedule.  I  supported  this  position  then 
as  I  do  now. 

Harold  P.  Kline, 
Ames   Research    Center,   NASA,    Moffett 
Field,  Calif. 

Raleigh,  N.C, 

July  10, 1969. 
Chairman  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Science  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Honorable  Senator  Anderson.  Permit  me 
to  voice  to  you  a  note  of  reassurance  con- 
cerning the  prevention  of  back  contamina- 
tion during  Apollo  11.  I  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  this  program  for  six  years 
and  have  been  involved  in  all  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  decisions  of  back  contfimlna- 
tion.  as  a  consultant  to  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Back  Contamination  and  as 
a  professional  in  the  contamination  control 
field  I  find  the  Apollo  11  recovery  and  quar- 
antine protocol  to  be  entirely  In  keeping 
wtth  oaf  responsibilities  and  adequate  for 
this  fllgtrt-.  In  addition  may  I  state  that  no 
committee  member  has  been  discharged  or 
has  resigned  and  that  the  business  of  the 
committee  was  always  conducted  with  the 
right  of  filing  a  minority  report.  Further- 
more there  has  been  no  coercion  of  the 
members  during  our  months  of  meetings 
preparing  for  the  Apollo  11  mission.  PlnalJy 
please  be  assured  that  there  has  been  no 
change  In  Dr.  Senser's  policies  as  chairman 
and  of  the  deep  conviction  on  my  part  that 
the  planned  procedures  for  Apollo  11  are 
entirely  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  pre- 
dicted risk  and  under  the  conditions  of  this 
manned  si>ace  flight.  Respectfully, 

F.  Briggs  PHU.LIPS.  Ph.  D., 
Director,  Becton-Dickinson  Research 
Center. 


Kennedy  Space  Center,  Fla., 

July  11, 1969. 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Space  Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  greatly  distressed  to  hear  of  the 
statements  made  at  this  time  about  the 
ICBC  as  a  member  of  the  Interagency  com- 
mittee on  back  contamination  (ICBC).  I 
have  participated  in  every  discussion  and 
decision  by  the  committee.  These  sessions 
have  always  been  lively  and  every  member 
or  presenter  of  data  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss,  question  or  argue.  In  addi- 
tion the  ICBC  charter  allows  the  filing  of  a 
minority  report  by  any  member. 

I  have  never  been  coerced  In  regards  to 
any  decision  of  the  committee.  I  have  never 
felt  the  need  to  file  a  minority  opinion.  Fur- 
ther, as  one  of  the  principal  persons  respon- 
sible for  Implementing  the  quarantine  and 
back  contamination  program.  I  fully  agree 
with  our  current  plans  and  feel  they  will 
adequately  protect  the  earth's  biosphere. 

My  alternate  on  the  committee.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Kemmerer.  Jr..  agrees  with  the  above  state- 
ments. 

Charles  A.  Berry,  M.D., 
Director  of  Medical  Research  and  Op- 
erations. NASA   Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  Houston,  Tex. 


U.S.  Department  or  Agricttltttkb, 
Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.-July  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  an  alternate  mem- 
ber of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Back 


Contamination  for  the  0,8.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  have  ser\'ed  on  the  committee 
since  its  inception.  Although  our  regulatory 
function  Is  carried  out  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  where  I  am  assigned,  the 
member  for  tJSDA  has  always  been  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  in  a  position  to 
determine  and  interpret  policy. 

I  do  not  have  a  written  copy  of  the  allega- 
tions made,  but  as  I  understand  It  they 
involve  (1)  Dr.  Kline's  membership  and  his 
position  on  back  contamination  prevention 
techniques,  (2)  the  private  vs.  public  posi- 
tion of  ICBC  members,  (3)  attempted  or  im- 
plied coercion,  and  (4)  lack  of  consideration 
of  all  possible  modes  of  recovery. 

To  my  certain  knowledge.  Dr.  Kline  is  still 
a  member  of  ICBC.  He  participated  in  deci- 
sions concerning  recovery  as  a  brief  review 
of  the  minutes  will  show.  So  far  as  his  per- 
sonal convictions,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
ICBC  members,  are  concerned,  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  express  one  opinion  to  me  in 
private  and  then  proceed  to  sign  for  their 
agencies  in  a  contrary  manner.  As  would  and 
should  be  expected,  scrupulous  attention  was 
paid  to  every  facet  of  the  filght  from  the 
point  of  view  of  containment.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  both  equipment  and  pro- 
cedural changes  and  these  have  been  made. 
Differences  of  opinion  were  vigorously 
debated,  but  never  was  coercion  attempted 
or  implied. 

Finally,  the  recovery  procedures  were  con- 
sidered exhaustively.  The  minutes  will  show 
these  discussions  go  back  many  months. 
NASA's  position  was  certainly  a  reasonable 
one.  They  were  willing  to  adopt  any  proce- 
dure that  did  not  jeopardize  crew  safety. 
Anyone  who  views  egress  in  biological  Isola- 
tion garments  as  a  frank  breach  of  quaran- 
tine has  failed  to  consider  procedures  and 
equipment  which  start  to  function  on  the 
lunar  surface  and  continue  all  the  way  home. 
Except  for  navigation  and  the  ordinary  hu- 
man functions  of  eating,  sleeping,  etc..  most 
of  the  transit  time  to  Earth  will  be  occupied 
In  preparing  the  spacecraft  so  that  the 
open  hatch  does  not  represent  a  frank  break 
of  containment.  What  risk  there  is,  is  un- 
known, but  in  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
committee  It  is  acceptable.  The  committee 
is  on  record  that  certain  equipment  and 
procedural  changes  are  desirable  for  future 
missions  when  deeper  probes  of  the  lunar 
surface  will  be  conducted,  but  it  agreed  that 
these  changes  need  not  delay  Apollo  11. 
Sincerely, 

A.  B.  Parks, 
Assistant  to  the  AdTninistrator . 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 

Space  Science 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  member  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Back  Contamina- 
tion representing  the  Apollo  Program  Office. 
I  am  familiar  with  all  of  the  deliberations  of 
this  group  since  January  1968.  The  Com- 
mittee has  been  provided  with  all  pertinent 
program  information  and  has  participated  In 
many  open  and  frank  discussions  with  pro- 
gram officials.  There  has  been  vigorous  debate 
over  the  various  problems  and  considerations 
related  to  containment  and  quarantine  as 
the  final  procedures  evolved.  I  emphatically 
deny  any  attempted  or  implied  coercion  of 
any  Committee  members.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  differences  between  public  and  private 
opinions  expressed  by  any  members.  There 
certainly  have  been  none  expressed  by  me. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  steps  are  really 
adequate  when  one  Is  taking  precautions 
against  unknown  risks.  Just  as  there  are 
critics  who  feel  we  are  not  taking  adequate 
precautions,  there  are  thoee  who  feel   our 


precautions  are  extreme  and  a  waste  of  tb« 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  ICBC  for- 
mal position  that  the  procedures  for  con- 
tainment and  quarantine  planned  for  Apollo 
11  are  reasonable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  R,  Scheer, 
Director,  Apollo  Lunar  Exporation  Office. 


Atlanta,  Oa., 
July  14.  1969. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andersok, 
Chairman.  Aeronaiitical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,    U.S.    Senate,    Senate    Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C: 
As  a  member  and  co-chairman  of  the  NASA 
Interagency  Committee  on  back  contamina- 
tion I  submit  the  following: 

1.  I  consider  the  landing  and  recovery 
operation  for  Apollo  11  as  adopted  unan- 
imously by  ICBC,  adequate  to  fulfill  require- 
ments for  containment  of  astronauts,  equip- 
ment, and  materials. 

2.  No  member  of  the  committee,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  privately  stated  views  con- 
trary to  those  publicly  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

3.  The  interagency  agreement  establish- 
ing the  ICBC  provides  adequate  safeguards 
for  minority  reporting.  To  my  knowledge  no 
minority  reports  have  been  received  to  this 
date. 

John  R.  Bagby,  Jr., 
Deputy  Director,  National  Communicable 
Disease  Center. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

OmcE  of  Marine  Resources, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  In  my  capacity  as 
Department  of  the  Interior  representative  on 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Back  Contam- 
ination, I  wish  to  state  that  I  support  the 
Committee's  position  on  post-landing  recov- 
ery procedures  for  Apollo  11  astronauts.  The 
decision  to  approve  egress  from  the  command 
module  was  made  after  assurance  from  NASA 
that  measures  specified  by  the  Committee 
would  be  followed  to  prevent  release  of  lunar 
particles  to  the  earth  environment  and  that 
the  astronauts  would  be  kept  in  effective  iso- 
lation during  recovery  and  transfer  to  the 
Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory. 

The  Interagency  Committee  on  Back  Con- 
tamination has  been  working  with  NASA 
officials  on  containment  and  quarantine  re- 
quirements in  the  landing  and  recovery  oper- 
ations since  the  Committee  was  first  orga- 
nized and  this  subject  has  been  imder  inten- 
sive examination  during  the  past  year.  .Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  expressed  them- 
selves freely  and  NASA  has  responded  to  rec- 
ommendations in  order  to  reach  agreement 
on  procedures  which  would  satisfy  quaran- 
tine and  containment  as  well  as  safety  of  the 
astronauts. 

The  Committee  has  under  consider.ition 
recommendations  for  changes  In  recovery  and 
transfer  procedures  for  later  Apollo  flights. 
Subsequent  decisions  on  this  will  be  based 
upon  the  results  of  Apollo  11  and  the  fact 
that  future  missions  will  sample  the  lunar 
surface  at  deeper  levels  thus  increasing  the 
possibility  of  returning  viable  organisms. 

If  there  is  life  on  the  moon,  which  is  very 
unlikely,  there  could  be  some  risk  of  contam- 
ination from  Apollo  11  and  possibly  later 
missions.  However,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
recovery  procedures  to  be  followed  by  NASA 
on  Apollo  11  will  keep  this  risk  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  H.  Eckles, 
Program  Manager,  Marine  Resources 
Development. 


July  15,  1969 
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U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  statement 
made  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  «Mr.  Young),  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  as  administered  in 
the  district  of  Massachusetts,  and  to 
correct  some  inaccuracies  which  it  con- 
tained. Senator  YotTNc  has  suggested 
that  the  jury  in  the  Spock  trial  which 
was  held  in  the  district  of  Massachusetts 
was  "hand-picked."  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  defense  counsel,  as 
prescribed  by  Congress  in  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedures,  plays  a 
significant  role  with  the  prosecution  in 
the  jury  selection  process.  The  fact  that 
the  defense  counsel  in  criminal  cases  of 
this  natui'e  has  no  limit  on  challenges  for 
cause  and  10  peremptory  challenges  of 
jurors  drawn  by  lot  in  open  court  from 
a  representative  districtwide  juror  pool 
should  speak  for  itself. 

Senator  Young  has  said  that  he  sus- 
pects that  the  assignment  of  the  trial 
judge  to  this  case  "was  arranged  by  the 
assignment  commissioner  at  the  behest 
of  the  district  attorney."  Mr.  President, 
I  know  of  no  such  office  as  assignment 
commissioner  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  after  an  in- 
dictment has  been  returned,  assignments 
of  judges  to  trial  are  made  by  lot. 

The  U.S.  attorney  has  no  voice  in  the 
assignment  proceedings.  Further,  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts 
In  that  trial  was  an  attorney  whose  pro- 
fessional ethics  are  beyond  reproach  and 
who  carried  out  his  duties  as  prosecuting 
attorney  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
Federal  bar  during  his  entire  tenure  in 
that  ofBce. 

Finally,  Senator  Young  refers  person- 
ally to  the  Honorable  Francis  J.  W.  Ford, 
as  a  "tyrannical"  trial  judge  who  showed 
"merciless  severity"  through  the  trial. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  describes  Judge 
Ford  as  having  been  "nominated  by  Pres- 
ident Herbert  Hoover  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge."  The  facts  are  these.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Judge  Ford  was  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  district  court  by  his  good  friend. 
President    Franklin    Delano    Roosevelt, 
after  having  served  with  distinction  as 
the  district's  U.S.  attorney.  From  the  date 
of    his    appointment,    Judge    Ford    has 
brought  the  highest  credit  to  himself  and 
to  our  Federal  judicial  system.  He  is 
respected  in  Massachusetts  and  beyond 
as  a  jurist  who  has  been  assigned  to  and 
has  treated  with  unimpeachable  fairness 
some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  to  be 
heard  in  the  district's  judicial  history. 
The  well-deserved  esteem  in  which  Judge 
Ford  is  held  by  members  of  the  judiciary 
and  the  bar  is  a  tribute  to  the  integrity, 
the  keen  legal  mind,  and  the  highest 
standards    of    judicial    conduct    which 
have  marked  his  career.  His  distinguished 
record  needs  no  defense  in  this  body, 
but  in  a  day  when  the  judiciary  as  a 
whole  has  been  the  constant  target  for 
abuse  and  criticism,  we  of  Massachu- 
setts can  take  pride  in  the  respect  which 
Judge  Ford  has  brought  to  our  Federal 
bench  and  cannot  leave  uncorrected  the 
errors    of    fact    and    characterization 
which  reflect  upon  it. 


RADIO  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  THE 
ABUSE  OF  LIBERTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  July  9,  1969,  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  radio  regarding  the  abuse  of 
liberty  by  extremists  and  militants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Perv  rsion  of  Liberty 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  flag  has, 
,  as  its  ending,   the   words  .  .  .  "with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.  ' 

In  America  tod-y  we  are  witnessing  a  per- 
version of  liberty  in  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  future  of  freedom  in  our  Na- 
tion is  threatened  by  the  gross  distortion  of 
freedom  by  extremists  and  militants. 

The  near-treasonable  denunciation  of  our 
Government,  the  radical  plans  to  Infiltrate 
industrial  plants,  the  unholy  invasion  of  our 
churches,  the  destructive  disorder  on  our 
college  and  university  campuses  are  exam- 
ples of  the  perversion  of  liberty  to  which  I 
refer. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  committed 
under  the  guise  of  free  speech  and  assembly 
and  the  rights  enjoyed  by  a  free  people  imder 
our  Constitution.  They  have  been  possible, 
and  they  have  been  tolerated,  because  of  the 
guarantees  of  liberty  In  our  fundamental 
law.  Unless  checked,  they  will  become  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  continuation  of  our 
liberty. 

Many  years  ago  when  our  republic  was 
young.  James  Madison,  the  fourth  President 
of  the  United  States,  recognized  the  kind 
of  danger  the  Nation  faces  today  when  he 
said: 

"Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuse 
of  liberty  as  well  as  by  the  abuse  of  power." 

The  recent  elections  in  which  law  and 
order  and  domestic  tranquility  were  once 
again  revealed  as  predomlnajit  national 
Issues  should  tell  us  a  great  deal.  They  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  average  citizen  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  abuse  of  liberty  that  has 
become  so  prevalent  in  America  and  the  lack 
of  action  by  government  or  other  proper  au- 
thority to  counteract  it. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  people.  I  believe, 
are  dismayed  at  the  widespread  effort  of  mili- 
tants to  undermine  and  overthrow  our  form 
of  government.  They  are  angered  by  the 
moves  of  the  so-called  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  to  disrupt  industrial  plants. 
They  are  outraged  by  the  interruption  and 
desecration  of  worship  services  by  radicals 
who  demand  money  from  the  churches.  And 
they  are  thoroughly  and  completely  fed  up 
with  civil  disorder  of  all  kinds,  whether  in 
the  inner  city,  the  suburbs,  in  the  streets,  or 
on  the  college  campus. 

So-called  "work-In"  plans  that  aim  at  sub- 
version and  disruption  of  business  and  in- 
dustry are  an  abuse  of  liberty.  Dlsruotlon  of 
religious  worship  is  an  abuse  of  liberty.  Seiz- 
ure of  college  buildings  and  the  willful  dis- 
ruption of  education  activities  is  an  abuse  of 
liberty. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said : 

"It  Is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government 
proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  Its  own  termination." 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution  are  not  charters  for  self-de- 
struction. Permissiveness  will  not  preserve 
freedom.  Inrteclslveness  by  legally  consti- 
tuted authority  is  the  enemy  of  independ- 
ence. 

This  should  be  a  time  for  the  American 
people,  and  for  all  in  positions  of  authority, 
to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  concepts  and 
practices  of  a  lawful  and  orderly  society. 


Our  Nation  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
protect  Itself,  by  whatever  l-iwful  means  are 
necessary,  against  those  who  would  destroy 
it.  And  a  first  duty  of  government  is  to  en- 
force the  law  and  maintain  order. 

Continued  appeasement  oi  those  who 
abuse  liberty  can  only  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  liberty  for  all. 


CHEMICAL  AND   BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  highly 
infoniiative  and  enlightening  article  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare,  written 
by  Seymour  Hersh,  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  June  29. 

The  article  raises  a  number  of  impor- 
tant questions  which  deserve  the  atten- 
tion and  the  scrutiny  of  Congress  and 
tke  American  public.  For  example,  what 
really  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  use  of  CBW  weap- 
ons? How  did  the  present  estimates  of 
the  Soviet  capability  in  CBW  come  into 
being? 

In  addition,  the  fact  is  brought  forth 
that  the  CBW  testing  program  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  bounds  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  the  Eniwetok 
Atoll  in  Micronesia.  This  is  certainly  a 
disturbing  revelation,  especially  after 
finding  that  three  sites  within  this  coun- 
try are  at  present  being  used  to  field  t€st 
toxic  CBW  munitions.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  Senate  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  stimulate  a  more  vigorous  discus- 
sion of  an  issue  that  has  been  too  long 
neglected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Pentagon's  Gas  Plans 
Spring  a  Leak,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Pentagon's    Gas   Plans   Spring   a    Leak 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 
(Notes — A  free-lance  writer,  Hersh  is  au- 
thor of  "Chemical  and  Biological   Warfare- 
America's  Hidden  Arsenal.") 

These  are  bad  times  for  the  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  (CBW)  advocates  in  the 
Pentagon.  Morale  is  low  among  the  men  who 
have  visions  of  "War  Without  Death."  as 
one  propaganda  slogan  put  it  ten  years  ago. 
Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Hebbeler,  head  of  the 
Army's  CBW  efforts,  is  retiring  early  to 
take  a  job  in  industry  (not  in  chemicals). 
He's  made  It  clear  in  private  comments  to  a 
number  of  friends  that  the  recent  congres- 
sional criticism  over  CBW  had  much  to  do 
with  his  decision. 

Early  in  July,  a  special  14-natlon  United 
Nations  study  team  on  CBW  will  deliver 
its  report  to  Secretary-General  U  Thant.  ad- 
vising him  that  the  world  would  be  better 
off  if  all  nations  immediately  outlawed  prep- 
arations for  blologlcaJ  warfare. 

The  U.S.  Army  bitterly  fought  the  recom- 
mendation, at  one  point  attempting  to  rede- 
fine certain  biological  agents — such  as 
deadly  bacterlcal  toxins  and  incapacitating 
(nonlethal)  biological  agents — to  exclude 
them  from  the  U.N.  recommendation.  But 
the  American  delegation,  headed  by  Dr.  Ivan 
L.  Bennett  of  New  York  University's  medical 
center  (and  a  member  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Council) ,  held  firm — encour- 
aged no  doubt  by  the  other  nations'  unwill- 
ingness to  leave  a  loophole  for  the  American 
military. 

The  Army  Initially  blanketed  the  early 
plenary  sessions  of  the  study  committee,  held 
both  in  Geneva  and  at  UJJ.  headquarters  in 
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New  York,  but  by  the  closing  meeting  two 
weeks  ago,  the  Army  men  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  "They  Just  stopped  showing  up,"  one 
delegate  said. 

The  U.N.  recommendations  will  be  heavily 
relied  upon  by  the  18-natlon  disarmament 
conference  In  Geneva,  which  Is  soon  sched- 
uled to  take  up  an  English  proposal  to  out- 
law biological  weapons. 

Another  Jolt  to  the  CBW  advocates  In  the 
Pentagon  came  recently  from  the  White 
Houae.  The  President  recently  ordered  a  full- 
scale  high-level  review  of  this  country's  CBW 
policies  and  programs.  The  decisions,  which 
had  the  blessing  of  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
President's  adviser  on  national  security  af- 
fairs, reflects  a  political  reality:  It's  becoming 
Increasingly  difficult  to  Justify  spending  more 
than  $600  million  a  year,  including  salaries, 
on  a  weapons  system  whose  potential  Is,  to 
say  the  least,  unproven. 

Another  supporter  of  the  review,  sources 
report.  Is  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  A. 
Laird,  who  knows  a  political  problem  when 
he  sees  one.  Laird's  endorsement,  taken  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  amounts  to  a  significant 
about  face  For  shortly  after  moving  Into 
the  top  defense  post.  Laird  called  off  a  simi- 
lar policy  review  that  had  been  In  sometimes 
tenuous  existence  since  1963.  That  decision 
Is  beltet'ed  to  have  been  pushed  on  the  then- 
flew  Defense  Secretary  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

^      \  NATIONAL  POLICY 

The  history  of  the  earlier  review  shows  how 
difficult  It  Is  to  get  the  Pentagon  to  give  up 
any  weapon. 

Although  Initiated  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  1963,  the  study  went  nowhere  until 
1966.  when  the  Pentagon  sent  over  Its  ver- 
sion of  national  policy  on  CBW  weapons.  The 
State  Department  quickly  produced  Its  own 
version,  as  did  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  (ACDA).  The  inevitable 
series  of  meetings  and  discussions  took  place 
over  the  next  two  years  ( at  one  point  a  pro- 
Pentagon  Navy  captain  was  removed  from 
the  State  Department's  study  team),  but 
progress  was  made. 

By  midsummer  1968.  Just  as  some  criticism 
over  CBW  was  beginning  to  flare,  the  differ- 
ences were  narrowed  to  a  few  points,  all  ne- 
gotiable. 

Shortly  after  Jan.  1  this  year,  a  major 
meeting  w£-s  convened  at  which  high  officials 
of  all  agencies  Involved  agreed  to  a  flat  ban 
on  the  first  use  of  CBW  agents  with  the  ex- 
ception of  herbicides  and  tear  gases  ( now  In 
use  In  South  Vietnam).  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  combat  use  of  all  weapons.  Includ- 
ing the  tear  gases  and  herbicides,  had  to  be 
authorl7,ed  by  the  President. 

The  agreement  was  considered  a  milestone 
(It  was  the  first  time  that  any  national  CBW 
policy  had  been  spelled  out  I .  and  copies  were 
quickly  passed  around  to  key  agencies  for 
approval.  Everybody  signed  but  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Once  a  national  CBW  policy  was  set,  the 
Pentagon  then  decided  to  press  for  the 
review  of  CBW  pwllcy  it  had  long  avoided. 

As  one  military  source  explains.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  someone  got  to  Laird  and 
said,  in  effect,  "We  ought  to  have  a  study 
before  agreeing  to  this."  Laird  then  passed 
on  the  study  recommendation  to  Kissinger, 
who  agreed. 

The  Pentagon's  ability  to  sustain  studies 
and  delay  action  isn't  always  harmful,  but 
this  time  It  may  be.  TTie  State  Department 
recently  attempted  to  get  Laird  to  Issue  a 
directive  ordering  that  during  the  new  study 
(expected  to  take  six  months  or  less),  no 
significant  action  regarding  CBW  could  be 
taken  without  presidential  or  at  least  White 
House  approval.  Laird  refused  to  do  so. 

GAS    FOR    THE    GERMANS 

At  issue  Is  a  West  German  request  for  the 
(Tnlted  States  to  ship  It  40  kilos  (88  pounds) 
of  nerve  gas.  Shipments  of  two,  four  and 


six-kilo  packages  of  nerve  gas  have  been  go- 
ing from  the  Pentagon  to  West  Germany  for 
years,  allegedly  because  that  nation  needed 
the  material  for  such  uses  as  testing  gas 
masks. 

The  German,  sources  say,  accompanied 
the  new  request  with  a  note  explaining  that 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  ship  the 
larger  quantities  rather  than  rely  on  year-to- 
year  shipments.  "What  are  they  going  to  do 
with  this  stuff?"  one  critical  official  asked  ex- 
plaining that  40  kilos  would  be  enough  agent 
to  accommodate  the  West  German  test  needs 
for  years.  "At  some  point,  this  stuff  becomes 
a  stockpile." 

If  the  larger  quantity  of  gas  Is  shipped 
(and  the  decision  Is  now  being  worked  out 
In  the  Pentagon) ,  it  could  put  the  West  Ger- 
mans in  violation  of  the  1954  West  European 
Union  Protocol,  which  prohibits  either  the 
manufacturing  or  stockpiling  of  CBW  weap- 
ons. 

A  more  Important  question  is  whether  the 
United  States  Itself  has  been  violating  the 
protocol  by  shipping  even  small  quEUitltles  of 
nerve  agent  to  West  Germany.  The  1954 
agreement  stipulates  that  West  Germany  can 
only  receive  NATO-approved  quantities  of 
CBW  materials;  that  Is,  the  shipments  must 
be  publicized  and  made  available  to  other 
NATO  allies.  This  has  not  been  done  by  the 
United  States  in  the  past,  largely  because 
the  Chemical  Corps  has  described  the  ship- 
ments as  not  militarily  significant. 

(The  question  was  raised  last  year  when 
West  Germany,  responding  to  a  defector's 
charge  that  CBW  efforts  are  being  organized 
by  the  Bonn  government,  said  in  a  press 
statement  that  the  only  CBW  agents  in  the 
country  were  shipped  there  by  its  allies.  The 
statement  prompted  some  NATO  allies, 
notably  France  and  England,  to  ask  the  Pen- 
tagon what  it  was  doing.) 

Sources  also  report  that  Canada  has  re- 
cently requested  Increased  shipments  of 
CBW  agents  from  the  Pentagon,  for  unspeci- 
fied reasons. 

Another  possible  legal  question  centers 
around  the  U.S.  practice  of  shipping  VX 
nerve  gas  to  allied  nations. 

The  gas  was  invented  by  the  British  at 
their  CBW  facility  at  Porton  Downs  and  is 
manufactured  in  America  under  special  li- 
cense. Can  we  then  ship  VX  to  West  Germany 
and  other  nations  without  telling  Britain? 
The  question  has  occurred  to  the  British. 

Another  complication  for  the  military  is 
the  growing  dispute  among  U.S.  Intelligence 
agencies  over  Russia's  biological  warfare  ca- 
pabilities. 

For  years,  the  Pentagon  has  been  defend- 
ing its  efforts  in  biological  warfare  by  argu- 
ing that  the  weapons  are  needed  to  serve 
as  a  deterrent.  As  late  as  June  4.  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster  Jr.,  head  of  the  Pentagon  research 
programs,  privately  wrote  a  complaining 
housewife  that  the  American  CBW  effort  Is 
being  maintained  "for  our  own  protection. 
Unfriendly  nations  are  known  to  have  large 
stockpiles,  a  vigorous  testing  program  and  an 
active  military  operatlonsa  capability." 

Yet  It  Is  on  precisely  this  score  that  the 
intelligence  apparatus  Is  badly  divided  In 
this  country,  a  division  that  has  never  been 
made.'  known  either  to  Congress  or  to  the 
people. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  State  Department's 
Intelligence  agencies  have  reported  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  that  there  Is  no  evidence  whatso- 
ever of  any  significant  Russian  activity  In  bio- 
logical warfare.  The  Russians  are  believed  to 
have  conducted  biological  experiments  on  an- 
imals during  World  War  II  on  an  Island  off 
the  coast  of  the  Ural  Sea.  but  the  prevailing 
winds  from  the  Island  blow  Inland,  a  factor 
that  most  experts  Indicate  would  clearly  rule 
It  out  as  a  test  center  for  biological  weapons. 

"We've  been  asking  them  (the  Army]  for 
years"  to  find  the  Russian  biological  test  fa- 
cility, one  source  told  me,  "and  they  can't." 

Even  In  their  classified  briefings  to  mem- 


bers of  Congress,  Army  intelligence  officials, 
while  attributing  a  great  CBW  capability  to 
Russia,  are  careful  not  to  list  specifically  a 
biological  test  facility.  "I  never  really  was 
told  anjrthlng  solid,"  one  source  acknowl- 
edged after  a  classified  Army  briefing. 

Yet  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  (R-Callf.)  took  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  a  few  hours  after  the 
White  House  CBW  review  was  announced  to 
warn:  "The  Soviet  Union  today  Is  better 
equipped  militarily — offensively  and  defen- 
sively— for  OB  warfare  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world."  And  Rep.  Robert  L.  P. 
Slkes  (D-Fla.),  a  former  major  general  In 
the  Army  Chemical  Corps  reserves,  told  his 
colleagues  a  day  later  that  "It  Is  estimated 
by  those  who  are  expyerts  and  who  have  pos- 
session of  the  facts — and  I  stress  fact  rather 
than  rumor — that  Russia  has  ten  times  the 
capability  in  this  field  that  we  have." 

COUNTING  SHED  ROOFS 

Russia  Is  known  to  have  a  strong  program 
In  chemical  warfare,  yet  even  this  aspect  of 
Rxissla's  capabilities  may  be  overrated.  The 
Pentagon  has  never  revealed  any  unclassified 
Information  about  Russian  CBW  capability 
and  tells  questioners  that  to  do  so  would 
compromise  Its  Intelligence  sources,  presum- 
ably spies.  The  only  testimony  on  record  came 
during  congressional  hearings  Into  CBW  In 
1960  when  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  then 
chief  of  Army  Research,  said : 

"We  know  that  the  Soviets  are  putting  a 
high  priority  on  development  of  lethal  and 
nonlethal  weapons  and  that  their  weapons 
stockpile  consists  of  about  one-sixth  chemi- 
cal munitions." 

A  responsible  Government  official  who  has 
provided  reliable  information  in  the  past  told 
me  how  the  Trudeau  statistic,  which  Is 
cit«d  by  the  Army  even  today,  came  to  be. 

In  1963  or  1964,  the  source  said,  the  Army 
Issued  a  request  to  send  a  large  shipment  of 
nerve  gas  to  West  Germany  under  U.S.  con- 
trol. "Their  argument  was  that  the  Russians 
have  it  in  Russia;  therefore  we  need  it  in 
Germany."  the  source  recalled.  The  request 
was  turned  down. 

To  back  up  Its  plea,  the  Army  presented 
evidence  supporting  Trudeau's  statement. 
This  consisted  of  analysis  made  from  aerial 
photos  of  Russia  that  showed  large  storage 
sheds  similar  to  those  used  for  storing  war- 
fare gases  at  the  Army's  depot  In  Tooele, 
Utah.  "The  Army  computed  the  roof  size  of 
the  Rvissian  sheds,  figured  out  how  many 
gallons  of  nerve  gas  could  be  stored  In  a  com- 
parably sized  shed  In  Utah,  added  a  20  per 
cent  'fudge'  factor  and  came  up  with  the 
estimate."  the  source  said. 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  the  VS.  Army's 
facilities  for  testing  biological  and  chemical 
warfare  agents. 

Besides  the  now-famous  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds  In  Utah  (site  of  the  March,  1968, 
sheep  kill),  the  Army  has  conducted  secret 
tests  with  nerve  gases  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  120  miles  southeast  of  the  heavily 
populated  island  of  Oahu  (Honolulu).  In 
addition,  the  Army  has  tested  bacterial 
toxins  and  other  CBW  agents  on  the  Enlwe- 
tok  Atoll  In  Micronesia.  Some  tests  were 
conducted  on  Islands  known  simply  as  Fred 
and  Henry. 

Despite  the  mounting  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tensive U.S.  programs  In  testing  and  develop- 
ing chemical  and  biological  agents.  Dr.  Pos- 
ter was  still  capable  of  writing  to  the  house- 
wife: "We  are  not  developing  resistant 
strains  of  plague  or  any  other  disease.  We 
are  concerned  with  developing  vaccines  and 
treatment  for  this  and  other  diseases  .  .  . 
These  vaccines  and  the  therapy  for  the 
diseases  are  made  available  to  the  medical 
profession  for  the  benefit  '  *  all  people 
everywhere." 

Yet.  in  1962,  a  Chemical  Corps  general  told 
Congress  that  40  scientists  were  then  as- 
signed full  time  to  work  In  genetics  and 
added:   "It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  major 


contribution  to  biological  weaponry  will  re- 
sult from  research  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  science  of  genetics." 

A    BLIGHT    rOR    CTTBA 

Dr.  Foster  did  not  mention  this,  nor  did  he 
tell  the  writer  about  the  time  America  came 
closest  to  actual  use  of  biological  warfare 
against  an  enemy.  This  was,  according  to  at 
least  three  sources,  during  the  1962  Cuban 
crisis,  when  the  Kennedy  Administration  was 
frantically  seeking  ways  of  punishing  Cuba 
without  resorting  to  bombing. 

The  Chemical  Corps  was  assigned  the  Job 
of  finding  a  biological  agent  that  would  be 
capable  of  destroying  the  Cuban  sugar  cane 
crop.  At  the  time,  the  United  States  had  vast 
stores  of  dried  antlfood  biological  rusts  and 
blights  (one  source  said  as  much  as  10,000 
pounds  of  the  antlfood  biologlcals  were 
stockpiled  then),  but  none  would  work 
against  sugar  cane. 

The  Chemical  Corps  was  given  a  month  to 
come  up  with  an  effective  agent,  but  could 
not.  The  program  was  dropped,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  Chemical  Corps, 
which  had  prepared  elaborate  logistical  plans 
for  spraying  the  agent  over  Cuba. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  President  Ken- 
nedy would  have  authorized  the  use  of  bio- 
logical weapons  during  the  Cuban  crisis  even 
If  an  acceptable  weapon  had  been  developed, 
but  the  Incident  serves  to  raise  once  again 
the  frightening  prospect  that  if  a  weapon  Is 
available.  It  will  be  used. 


PUBLIC    OPINION    SHOULD    EXERT 
PRESSURE  ON  HANOI  TO  END  WAR 

Mr.^NG.  Mr.  Prudent,  on  July  4,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  address  hundreds  of 
patriotic  citizens  attending  the  Waialua 
22d  Independence  Day  Festlvtd  spon- 
sored by  the  Klnney-Nozaki  Post  No.  5 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  North  Shore 
Jaycees,  the  Waialua  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Waialua  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Committee  of  the  WaJalua  Com- 
munity Association. 

In  my  speech,  I  said : 

I  am  convinced  that.  If  the  same  pressure 
of  world  opinion  were  brought  to  bear  on 
Hanoi  that  Is  now  concentrated  solely  on 
America  and  South  Vietnam,  peace  woiUd  be 
much,  much  closer  I 

I  asked: 

Where  Is  the  dally  barrage  of  demands 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF 
make  some  move— even  one  move — ^to  de- 
escalate  the  war! 

I  pointed  out: 

An  International  oommlsslon  long  ago  doc- 
umented Hanoi's  responsibility  for  foment- 
ing war  In  South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  Hanoi 
should  not  eecap>e  reeponslblUty  for  stopping 
the  war! 

Surely,  those  loudest  In  their  calls  for 
peace  should  insist,  with  equal  fervor,  that 
Hanoi  must  do  Its  part  toward  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  my  address  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Master  of  Ceremonies  Leong,  Chairman  Ta- 
kenaka,  Reverend  Thompson,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen,  Friends:  I  am  truly  honored  to 
share  with  you  your  22d  Independence  Day 
celebration.  What  a  wonderful  tradition  this 
community  has  established  with  your  patri- 
otic observances  for  more  than  two  decades! 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  your  festivities  today:  The  Klnney- 
Nozaki  Post  #5  of  the  American  Legion,  the 


North  Shore  Jaycees.  the  Waialua  Athletic 
Association,  and  the  Waialua  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Committee  of  the  Waialua  Com- 
munity Association. 

To  all  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make 
this  day  a  successful  and  memorable  one, 
my  warmest  congratulations!  Let's  give 
them  a  big  hand. 

I  also  want  to  commend  each  and  every 
person  here.  By  your  very  presence,  you  are 
reaffirming  your  gratitude  for  the  priceless 
heritage  handed  down  by  generation  after 
generation  of  Americans;  and  you  are  dem- 
onstrating your  devotion  to  our  beloved  Na- 
tion and  all  it  stands  for:  liberty.  Justice, 
human  dignity,  government  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people! 

For  each  of  us,  the  Fourth  of  July  Is 
more  than  a  day  of  festivities  and  fun.  It  is 
a  day  to  be  thankful,  thankful  that  the  flag 
we  live  under  Is  the  United  States  flag  and 
that  our  Nation's  banner  has  50  stars,  the 
last  one  representing  Hawaii. 

Had  history  been  different,  today  we  might 
be  living  under  the  British  Union  Jack,  the 
French  tricolor,  the  Russian  hammer  and 
sickle,  the  Spanish  fiag,  or  even  the  Ger- 
man. 

Twice  Hawaii  was  ceded  to  Britain — once 
In  1794  and  again  In  1843,  after  a  show  of 
British  naval  power.  For  five  months  a  Brit- 
ish commission  actually  ruled  Hawaii.  But 
England's  monarchs  never  ratified  these  ces- 
sations, and  Queen  Victoria  recognized  King 
Kamehameha  III  as  an  Independent  sover- 
eign. 

A  second  world  power,  France,  also  used 
force  to  Intimidate  Hawaii.  In  1839,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  60-gun  frigate  threatened  war  on 
Hawaii  if  his  demands  were  not  met.  In  1849, 
French  armed  forces  under  Admiral  de 
Tromelln  took  the  city  of  Honolulu.  Later, 
the  Paris  Government  disapproved  of  his  ac- 
tion, but  did  not  drop  their  demands  of 
Hawaii  until  after  Kamehameha  gave  the 
United  States  Commissioner  a  deed  of  pro- 
visional cession,  to  be  used  if  hostilities 
began  with  France. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  British  and 
French,  Russia  sent  out  several  round-the- 
world  expeditions  In  the  1800s  to  seek  likely 
sites  for  new  colonies.  In  1840.  the  Russian 
ship  Kadiak  put  In  at  Hom>)uIu.  where  the 
crew  built  a  blockhouse  and  ran  up  the 
Russian  flag.  From  there,  the  Russians  sailed 
to  Kauai,  where  they  erected  several  forts. 
Including  one  at  Hanalel  and  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Walmea  River.  Whenever  for- 
eign ships  approached  Kauai,  the  Czar's  fiag 
would  be  raised.  After  about  a  year,  the  peo- 
ple, led  by  Americans  In  Hawaii,  rebelled 
and  ousted  the  Russians,  first  from  Kauai 
and  then  from  Honolulu.  Never  again  did 
Russian  sovereignty  prevail  anywhere  in 
Hawaii ! 

Other  nations  cast  covetous  eyes  upon 
our  strategically  located  mid-Pacific  Islands. 
Spain  considered  a  settlement  here,  and  a 
German  community  was  actually  established 
on  Maul. 

So.  on  this  day  commemorating  American 
lndep)endence.  we  In  HawaU  realize  anew 
that.  Instead  of  being  one  of  the  50  United 
States,  our  Islands  could  today  by  cession  be 
a  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth;  by 
conquest,  a  colony  of  France;  or  by  occupa- 
tion, a  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Spain,  or  Ger- 
many! 

Some  kind  fate  or  merciful  destiny  appar- 
ently Intended  Hawaii  to  be  united  with 
mainland  U.S.A.,  now  the  oldest  republic  on 
earth  and  leader  of  the  non-Communist 
world. 

In  these  days  when  rebellious  and  anar- 
chistic minorities  are  bent  on  destroying 
America  and  Its  fundamental  Institutions  of 
government,  schools,  churches,  and  Industry. 
It  Is  heartening  to  have  ceremonies  such  as 
these  where  loyal  Americans  can  express  their 
steadfast  devotion  to  our  Nation. 
And  while  the  instigators  of  violence  who 


agitate  and  destroy  are  small  in  numbers 
compared  with  our  total  population,  we  dare 
not  underestimate  their  capacity  to  wreak 
havoc. 

Termites  are  tiny,  but  they  can  cause  In- 
credible damage. 

In  America  today,  we  have  too  many  "ter- 
mites" undermining  the  structure  of  the  very 
Institutions  that  protect  and  defend  liberty 
and  freedom  for  every  American.  By  con- 
stantly gnawing  at  law  enforcement  offices, 
administrative  agencies,  legislative  bodies, 
schools,  courts,  churches  and  synagogues, 
this  destructive  species  alms  at  a  complete 
breakdown  of  legal  authority  and  discipline 
in  America. 

There  are  extremists  who  Justify  terror  and 
violence  on  the  ground  the  end  Justifies  the 
means.  From  time  Immemorial,  tyrants  and 
dictators  have  used  "the  end  Justifies  the 
means"  as  their  battle  cry.  The  atrocities 
committed  thereunder  shame  the  human 
race. 

There  are  those  impatient  rebels  who  want 
to  rebuild  America  overnight.  It  has  taken 
America  nearly  two  centuries  to  conquer  the 
ancient  scourges  of  mankind — hunger, 
disease,  and  Ignorance — and  we  have 
progressed  very  far.  But  the  rebels  think 
they  can  do  better  "right  now."  I  say,  espe- 
cially to  young  people  here  this  morning, 
beware  of  those  peddling  Instant  solutions  to 
complex  problems.  You  may  well  lose  the 
blessings  you  already  have. 

There  are  dissenters  who  magnify  what's 
wrong  with  America  and  ignore  what's  right 
with  America.  They  would  have  us  believe 
the  only  way  to  correct  what's  vtrong  Is  to 
destroy  all  that  exists — to  overturn  "the 
Establishment." 

But  they  do  not  tell  us  what  we  would 
get  In  Its  place:  anarchy;  rule  by  force  in- 
stead of  rule  by  law;  stifling  of  Individual 
freedom;  and  curtailment,  if  not  complete 
denial,  of  the  right  to  dissent. 

There  are  those  self-righteous  moralists 
who  espouse  a  strange  brand  of  morality  in 
International  affairs — one  standard  for  Amer- 
ica, but  an  entirely  different  standard  for 
other  countries. 

What  kind  of  morality  is  It  that  con- 
demns America  for  helping  a  tiny  nation 
defend  Its  people  from  outside  aggression, 
yet  remained  silent  when  Russia  took  over 
Czechoslovakia  by  armed  force  and  subju- 
gated its  people  to  a  puppet  regime  directed 
from  Moscow! 

What  strange  morality  utters  not  a  p>eep 
whenever  Red  China  tests  nuclear  bombs 
and  pollutes  the  atmosphere  with  radioac- 
tive fall-out! 

What  strange  morality  preaches  that  free- 
dom does  not  exist  In  America  but  abounds 
In  Castro's  Cuba! 

Where  are  the  horrified  protesters  when 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  troops  shell  innocent  peo- 
ple In  towns  and  hamlets  all  over  Viet- 
nam, blow  up  schools  and  school  buses 
filled  with  children,  kidnap  thousands  of 
villagers  as  p>art  of  a  calculated  campaign 
of  terror! 

Where  were  the  outraged  demonstrators 
when  Mao  Tse-tung  unleashed  his  Red 
Guards  against  the  Chinese  people,  causing 
widespreiad  death  and  destruction  among  his 
own  countrymen! 

Where  were  the  Indignant  marchers  when 
North  Korea  committed  piracy  against  Amer- 
ica on  the  high  seas  and  grossly  mistreated 
our  Pueblo  captain  and  crewmen ! 

Where  are  the  Impassioned  pleas  and  f>etl- 
tlons  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  accord  U.S.  prison- 
ers civilized  and  humane  treatment!  Some 
1300  Americans  are  missing,  yet  Hanoi  will 
not  even  let  their  families  know  whether 
they  are  dead  or  alive ! 

Where  are  the  shocked  outcries  against 
North  Korea  for  the  murder  of  31  Ameri- 
cans in  an  unarmed  plane  over  international 
waters! 

Where   Is   the   dally   barrage   of   demands 
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that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLP 
make  some  move — even  one  move — to  de- 
escalate  the  war! 

We  hear  no  such  demands.  All  we  hear  are 
Insistent  calls  that  the  US  and  South  Viet- 
nam   take    the   steps    toward    peace. 

Why,  I  ask  you,  Is  there  no  pressure  of 
public  opinion  on  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cksng 
to  end  the  war? 

An  International  commission  long  ago  doc- 
umented Hanoi's  resxwnslblUty  for  fo- 
menting war  In  South  Vietnam.  Therefore, 
Hanoi  should  not  escape  responsibility  for 
stopping  the  war! 

Surely,  those  loudest  In  their  calls  for 
peace  should  insist,  with  equal  fervor,  that 
Hanoi  must  do  Its  part  toward  peace! 

Instead,  a  rising  crescendo  of  criticism  Is 
aimed  at  us — only  a  strange  silence  In  regard 
to  Hanoi. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  same  pressure 
of  world  opinion  were  brought  to  bear  on 
Hanoi  that  Is  now  concentrated  solely  on 
America  and  South  Vietnam,  p>eace  would  be 
much,  much  closer! 

If  we  are  to  have  Justice  and  equity  and 
peace  In  this  world,  a  single  moral  standard 
must  apply— not  Just  to  America — but  to 
ALL  nations! 

If  we  are  to  have  Justice  and  equity  and 
peace  In.  America,  we  must  repudiate  those 
lricltlnp_revolutlon  and  Insurrection! 

They  seek  the  ,destruction  of  capitalism — 
the  economic  system  that  has  produced  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  in  all 
of  human  history ! 

They  seek  the  destruction  of  the  American 
system  of  government — the  system  that 
provides  the  greatest  freedom  and  the  great- 
est participation  of  its  people  in  their  own 
self-governance ! 

They  seek  the  destrvictlon  of  America's 
system  of  education — which  provides  better 
training  for  more  students  of  all  economic 
levels  than  ever  before  anywhere  .  .  .  and 
which  has  been  Instrumental  In  keeping 
America  ahead  of  all  nations,  though  we 
have  but  one-flfteenth  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation! 

They  seek  destruction  of  law  and  order 
with  a  systematic  camp>algn  of  killing  and 
harassment  of  policemen  and  firemen,  with 
arson,  bombing,  sniping,  a  reign  of  terror  out 
of  which  they  hope  to  land  on  top  of  the 
heap! 

They  seek  to  destroy  the  incredible  in- 
dustrial might  of  America  through  Infiltra- 
tion, sabotage,  and  subversion  of  America's 
working  men  and  women! 

They  seek  to  destroy  religious  Institutions, 
demanding  reparations  for  grievances  of  ages 
past,  disrupting  holy  ritual,  and  desecrating 
houses  of  worship! 

They  seek  to  destroy  what  you  and  I  hold 
dear  and  precious  and  vital  In  our  way  of 
life,  even  the  values  that  we  seek  to  instill 
in  our  children. 

My  friends,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
years  ago  today,  a  band  of  brave  men  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  so  that  the  people  of  thirteen  Amer- 
ican colonies  might  obtain  the  right  of  self- 
govenunent  and  independence  from  all  out- 
side powers. 

Today,  against  any  threat  to  America — 
whether  from  outside  or  here  at  home — let 
us  pledge  oiu^elves  with  the  same  courage 
and  the  same  dedication  so  that  the  rights 
we  cherish  will  be  preserved  in  our  land. 

Let  the  silent  majority  of  Americans — 
the  bulwark  and  backbone  of  our  Nation — 
no  longer  be  silent.  But  let  us  expose,  ridi- 
cule, and  resist  those  who  would  anniliilate 
America,  the  last  best  hope  of  Earth. 

They  would  redress  wrongs,  alleged  or  real, 
with  greater  wrongs.  Let  U3  redress  vyrong 
with  right. 

They  would  institute  reforms  that  would 
deny  the  many  freedoms  and  rights  we  en- 
Joy.  Let  Ma  institute  reforms  that  make  our 


Constitutional  guarantees  a  reality  for  all 
Americans. 

They  would  abolish  our  system  of  private 
ownership  and  enterprise  and  replace  it  with 
government  ownership,  a  system  that  has 
proven  vastly  Inferior  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  Let  us  Improve  our  private  enterprise 
system,  which  provides  most  of  the  Jobs  and 
most  of  the  Income  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, so  that  all  Americans  will  have  a  fair 
share  In  prospyerity. 

As  we  take  the  Initiative  for  solving  to- 
day's problems  we  will  deprive  the  extrem- 
ists of  the  opportunity  to  wreck  America! 

May  we  have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
to  succeed  in  this  task  I 

May  the  Almighty  bless  this  land  and  all 
its  people  and  may  this  great  Nation  en- 
dure In  freedom,  independence,  righteous- 
ness, and  dignity  forevermore ! 

Mahalo  and  Aloha. 


THE  VIETCONG  AND  THE  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  amazingly, 
there  are  still  those  who  argue  that  the 
Vietcong  is  not  really  Communist  and 
not  really  directed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  Party,  or  the  Dang 
Lao  Dong,  as  it  is  called. 

The  efforts  of  knowledgeable  analysts 
have  been  cast  aside  as  "propaganda." 
The  texts  of  reams  of  captured  docu- 
ments have  been  rejected  as  fabrica- 
tions," and  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
defectors  assailed  as  "forced  lies." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  have 
doubts  on  this  matter,  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  broadcast 
of  the  Vietcong's  so-called  Liberation 
Radio  made  on  February  3  of  this  year, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Dang  Lao 
Dong's  39th  anniversary. 

The  broadcast  was  entitled  "The  Viet- 
namese Workers  Party — Dang  Lao 
Dong — the  Great  Banner  of  the  Heroic 
Vietnamese  People." 

At  the  outset,  this  broadcast  lets  us 
know  that  the  Dang  Lao  Dong's  ori.ginal 
name — Indochinese  Communist  Party — 
has  been  changed  to  "Vietnam  Workers 
Party."  This  statement,  like  many  others 
before  it,  should  lay  to  rest  the  claim  of 
those  friends  of  Hanoi  who  tell  us  that, 
to  prove  his  nationalism.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
in  1946  disbanded  the  Indochinese  Com- 
munist Party.  The  fact  is.  as  an  oflScial 
party  history  published  by  Hanoi  on  the 
occasion  of  the  35th  anniversary  informs 
us,  that  the  Indochinese  Communist 
Party  "only  went  imderground." 

The  once  secretive  control  of  the  so- 
called  liberation  effort  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  of  late  become  more  public 
through  broadcasts  such  as  this  one. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  all  Vietnamese 
who  listen  to  the  Vietcong  radio  shake 
their  heads  in  disbelief  when  an  Ameri- 
can asks  them  if  they  think  the  Viet- 
cong Is  controlled  by  Hanoi. 

This  Vietcong  broadcast  lets  It  be 
known  that — 

Since  its  emergence,  tlie  Party  hias  led  the 
Vietnamese  revolution,  assuming  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  responsibility  before  history, 
motivating  our  people  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional democratic  people's  revolution,  and 
building  socialism  and  Communism  in  our 
country. 

In  case  any  still  have  doubts,  object- 
ing that  this  statement  could  well  be 


limited  to  North  Vietnam,  let  me  quote 
further: 

For  scores  of  years,  our  Southern  people 
have  been  led  by  the  Indochinese  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Vietnam  Workers  Party. 

The  broadcast  goes  on  to  declare: 
Party  members  form  the  vanguard  in 
thoughts  and  action  and  fully  deserve  to  be 
our  entire  people's  clear-sighted  and  brave 
staff  .  .  .  the  Party  Is  worthy  of  our  entlro 
people's  love  and  confidence. 

Speaking  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment in  Saigon,  the  broadcast  boasts 
of  the  Dang  Lao  Dong's  power  in  the 
South: 

In  the  southern  part  of  our  country,  the 
reactionary  Vietnamese  traitors  are  as  afraid 
of  the  Party's  power  and  reputation  as  owls 
are  of  sunlight  .  .  .  But  how  can  they  elimi- 
nate the  Party's  influence  from  the  hearts 
of  southern  patriots? 

Now  totally  identified  as  nothing  but 
the  Dang  Lao  Dong  by  their  own  dec- 
laration, the  Viet  Cong  further  boast: 

It  is  these  Viet  Cong  who,  for  the  Viet- 
namese fatherland  and  for  world  revolution, 
are  determined  to  fight  to  the  end  to  drive 
out  the  Americans  and  overthrow  the  pup- 
pets. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will  find 
the  time  to  study  this  revealing  docu- 
ment carefully.  It  is  a  major  indicator 
of  what  is  to  come  if  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Vietcong  are 
anything  but  what  they  are. 

There  is  not  a  single  reference  in  this 
text  to  the  "People's  Revolutionary  Par- 
ty," which  purports  to  be  the  South  Viet- 
namese Communist  Party  and  which 
was  created  to  serve  as  the  vanguard 
of  the  southern  revolution.  Because  the 
so-called  People's  Revolutionary  Par- 
ty is  none  other  than  the  Dang  Lao 
Dong  by  another  name,  the  Vietcong 
broadcast  could  declare  the  Dang  Lao 
Dong  to  be  the  "vanguard"  of  "the  en- 
tire people." 

I  also  challenge  the  disbelievers  to 
find  in  this  broadcast  the  slightest  ref- 
erence to  neutrality  for  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam.  Though  calling  for 
"neutrality"  in  all  foreign  broadcasts, 
in  this  domestic  broadcast,  as  in  other 
domestic  broadcasts,  the  Vietcong  left 
out  all  reference  to  neutrality  and  in- 
stead pledged  to  "achieve  the  revolu- 
tionary objectives  set  forth  by  the  Viet- 
nam Workers  Party  39  years  ago." 

So  here  we  are.  In  their  own  words, 
the  Vietcong  movement  is  identified  as 
the  same  thing  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
Commimist  Party — PRP — which,  in 
turn,  is  identified  as  a  branch  of  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  or  E>ang 
Lao  Dong;  which,  in  tiim,  is  identified 
as  the  synonym  for  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Party.  And  the  goal  of  the 
Indochinese  Communist  Party,  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  was  the  establishment 
of  a  unified  Communist  government 
covering  the  territory  of  old  Indochina, 
that  is,  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  broad- 
cast be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broadcast 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Vietnam      Workers      Party      ANNrvERSART 

Greeted — The    Vietnam   Workers    Party, 

THE  Greater  Banner  of  the  Heroic  Viet- 
namese People 

In  our  people's  history  of  liberation  strug- 
gles, 3  February  1930  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  dates.  It  Is  the  birthday  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  now  the  Vietnam 
Workers  Party. 

This  day,  39  years  ago,  while  our  entire 
people  were  still  staggering  in  the  terrible 
long  night  under  French  colonialism,  the 
Indochinese  Communist  Party  emerged  as 
the  brilliant  morning  star,  clearing  away 
the  dark  clouds  and  heralding  a  shining 
dawn,  and  showing  the  direction  and  light- 
ing the  way  for  the  revolution  to  move  for- 
ward. Since  its  emergence,  the  party  has 
led  the  Vietnamese  revolution,  assuming  an 
extremely  heavy  responsibility  before  his- 
tory, motivating  our  people  to  carry  out  the 
national,  democratic  people's  revolution,  and 
building  socialism  and  communism  in  our 
country. 

Thirty-nine  years  of  the  party  have  been 
39  years  of  strenuous  persevering,  and  fierce 
struggles.  Living  through  extremely  hard  but 
very  glorious  periods,  from  soviet  Nghe-Tlnh 
to  Bac  Son,  Nam  Ky.  and  Ba  To  uprisings, 
the  party  always  stood  firmly  against  strong 
vrtnds  and  waves.  Although  tens  of  thousands 
of  its  members  were  imprisoned,  tortured,  or 
executed,  it  constantly  arose,  dashing  di- 
rectly at  the  enemy.  In  stormy  periods.  It 
clung  more  firmly  to  the  masses  in  which 
it  was  firmly  rooted  and  became  experienced, 
mature,  and  invulnerable  to  any  reactionary 
force. 

In  1945,  only  15  years  of  age.  the  party 
led  our  entire  people  in  successfully  carrying 
out  the  August  revolution.  This  was  the 
youngest  Marxist  party  in  the  world  to  win 
administrative  power  at  the  time.  During 
the  anti-French  resistance,  it  led  our  entire 
people  from  victory  to  victory  and  finally  de- 
feated the  French  colonialists,  completely 
liberating  half  of  our  country. 

Since  1954,  under  Its  leadership,  our  i7 
million  kith-and-kln  northern  compatriots 
have  achieved  their  national,  democratic  peo- 
ple's revolution  and  are  devoting  all  their 
efforts  to  building  socialism. 

After  4  years  of  extremely  brave  fighting, 
the  northern  part  of  our  country  has  com- 
pletely defeated  the  U.S.  aggressors'  war  of 
destruction,  preserved  the  fruit  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  wholeheartedly  aided  the  south- 
ern revolution,  thus  fulfilling  the  duty  of  a 
great  rear  to  a  great  frontline. 

Meanwhile,  our  14  million  southern  com- 
patriots, under  the  NFLSV's  leadership,  have 
successively  defeated  every  scheme  and  plan 
of  the  U.S.  aggressors  and  their  country-sell- 
ing lackeys,  and  are  vigorously  advancing 
their  general  offensive  and  simultaneous  up- 
risings toward  complete  victory. 

After  39  years  of  tirelessly  fighting  for  the 
fatherland,  the  people,  and  the  class,  the 
Vietnam  Workers  Party  has  developed  the 
workers  class"  fine  nature  and  has  built  an 
extremely  brilliant  tradition  of  revolutionary 
struggle  for  a  genuine  Marxist  party.  So  far, 
its  lines  have  been  the  shining  manifesta- 
tions of  Marxism-Leninism  applied  in  a  most 
correct  and  creative  manner  to  the  circum- 
stances of  Vietnam. 

These  lines  constitute  the  basic  cause  of 
our  people's  great  and  consecutive  successes 
and  are  valuable  contributions  of  the  Viet- 
namese revolution  to  the  treasure  of  world 
revolution. 

The  party  has  made  revolutionary  ethics 
and  thoughts  penetrate  more  and  more 
deeply  into  Vietnamese  society,  eliminating 
evil  vestiges  of  nonproletarlan  classes.  Rev- 
olutionary ethics  and  thoughts  have  played 
an  essential  role  in  our  entire  people's  life. 
production,  and  combat.  These  are  a  bright 
patriotism,  a  deep  hatred  for  the  enemy,  a 
wonderfully  pure  Vietnamese  heroism,  and 
a  noble  international  spirit.  The  party  lias 


formed  a  powerful  rank  of  members  con- 
sisting of  the  most  outstanding  p>ersons  in 
the  [words  Indistinct)  among  the  people. 

They  form  the  vanguard  in  thoughts  and 
action  and  fully  deserve  to  be  our  entire 
people's  clear-sighted  and  brave  staff  in  the 
fight  against  the  enemy  and  In  the  struggle 
for  making  our  country  rich  and  strong. 
It  has  many  glorious  sons  whose  names  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  nation's 
heroic  struggle.  They  are  Tran  Phu,  Le  Hong 
Phong,  Nguyen  (?Duy)  Cu,  Ha  Huy  Trach, 
Nguyen  Thl  AUnh  Khal.  Vo  Van  "fan.  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  members  who 
have  offered  their  whole  lives  to  the  com- 
munist ideal  and  the  vital  undertaking  of 
the  nation. 

The  party's  ranks  have  constantly  devel- 
oped. Increasingly  strengthening  the  van- 
guard force  of  the  class  and  the  nation.  The 
party  is  worthy  of  our  entire  people's  love 
and  confidence. 

How  glorious  it  is  for  It  to  have  so  talented 
and  virtuous  a  leader  as  President  Ho  who 
first  brought  Marxism-Leninism  into  our 
country  and  who  is  respected  and  loved  by 
our  entire  people  as  the  old  father  of  the 
nation  and  Is  considered  by  the  revolutionary 
world  as  a  brave  and  loj-al  comrade  in  arms. 
The  party's  history  is  one  of  constant  strug- 
gle for  the  fatherland's  independence  and 
freedom  and  for  the  people's  peace  and  de- 
cency. 

Now,  every  patriotic  Vietnamese,  when 
holding  a  full  bowl  of  rice,  wearing  a  beau- 
tiful dress,  going  to  school,  enjoying  every 
democratic  freedom,  taking  a  gun  to  shoot 
at  the  enemy,  or  enjoying  the  honor  of  stand- 
ing at  the  antl-U.S.  forefront,  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  good  deeds  achieved  by  the 
party,  the  saviour  of  our  country  and  the 
guide  who  has  helped  our  people  to  regain 
their  life.  For  scores  of  years,  our  southern 
people  have  been  led  by  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Party  and  the  Vietnam  Workers 
Party  which  have  shared  with  them  good 
and  bad.  When  drinking  water  everyone 
thlnlts  of  the  spring,  our  southern  people 
will  remember  forever  the  party's  good  deeds. 

Although  the  north  and  the  south  remain 
separated,  no  partition  line  can  separate  the 
hearts  of  our  3i  million  compatriots.  As  far 
as  the  southern  PLAF  is  concerned,  it  has 
grown  up  and  matured  and  Is  worthy  of  car- 
rying on  the  traditions  of  "boundless  loyalty, 
unexcelled  courage,  and  glorious  victories." 

This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  over 
the  past  8  years,  the  NFLSV.  with  its  ex- 
tremely correct,  creative  military  and  p>olitl- 
cal  lines,  has  constantly  helped  us  In  im- 
proving our  correct  revolutionary  viewpoint 
and  stand,  training  us  in  the  thoroughly 
revolutionary  spirit  and  in  revolutionary 
heroism,  equipping  us  with  an  unshakable 
determination  to  fight  the  Americans,  and 
helping  us  to  acquire  genuine  enthusiasm. 
We  have  fulfilled  our  tasks  because  of  the 
clear-sighted,  skillful  leadership  of  the 
NFLSV. 

The  Vietnam  Workers  Party  is  the  organizer 
and  leader  of  the  heroic  Vietnam  People's 
Army,  an  older,  fraternal  army  which  has 
fought  to  protect  every  Inch  of  Vietnamese 
land  and  has  handed  down  to  us  extensive, 
rich  experience  in  defeating  the  U.S.  aggres- 
sors. Our  PLAF  has  deeply  engraved  in  its 
heart  gratitude  toward  the  Vietnam  Workers 
Party  for  Its  meritorious  deeds. 

The  prestige  of  the  Vietnam  Workers  Party 
has  spread  widely  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
southern  part  of  our  country,  the  reactionary 
Vietnamese  traitors  are  as  afraid  of  the 
party's  power  and  reputation  as  owls  are  of 
sunlight.  They  have  sought  by  every  means 
to  slander  the  party  and  distort  facts  about 
it.  But  how  can  they  eliminate  the  party's 
influence  from  the  hearts  of  southern  pa- 
triots? Ftlghtened  by  communism  and  nurs- 
ing hatred  for  it,  the  traitors,  with  the  most 
evil  Intentions,  have  labelled  southern  pa- 
triots as  "Viet  Cong,"  In  the  hope  of  distort- 


ing the  significance  of  the  noble  actions  taken 
by  our  armed  forces  and  people  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  the  country. 

Today,  everyone  in  our  country.  In  the 
world,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Paris  h.is 
clearly  understood  that  the  Viet  Coug  are  the 
most  lovable,  most  respectable  Vietnamese 
who  are  sinking  the  most  dishonest,  most 
cruel  enemy  of  progressive  mankind  in  the 
quagmire  of  defeat.  It  is  these  Vict  Cong  who, 
for  the  Vietnamese  fatherland  and  for  the 
world  revolution,  are  determined  to  nght  to 
the  end  to  drive  out  the  Americans  and  over- 
throw the  puppets  and  to  Insure  that  no  sin- 
gle aggressor  remains  In  Vietnam. 

The  solemnly  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Vietnam 
Workers  Party,  all  our  PLAF  pledge,  together 
with  the  people,  to  resolutely  struggle  to 
liberate  the  south,  protect  the  north,  reunify 
the  country,  and.  together  with  the  entire 
Vietnamese  people,  build  a  peaceful,  inde- 
pendent, democratic,  unified,  prosperous,  and 
powerful  Vietnam  and.  thereby,  achieve  the 
revolutionary  objectives  set  forth  by  the 
Vietnam  Workers  Party  39  years  ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OP 
NATURALISTS  OF  TEMPE,  ARIZ., 
SUPPORTS  100.000-ACRE  BIG 
THICKET    NATIONAL    PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
support  for  the  establishment  of  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  is  not  limited  by 
the  legal  boundaries  of  the  State*  of 
Texas.  The  Southw^estem  Association  of 
Naturalists  of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  adopted  a 
resolution  on  April  18,  1969,  to  support 
my  bill,  S.  4.  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  of  at  least  100,000  acres  in 
southeast  Texas. 

The  Southwestern  A-ssociation  of  Na- 
turalists describes  the  Big  Thicket  as  a 
natural  area  of  unusual  ecological  and 
conservational  interest,  possessing  vege- 
tational  and  wildlife  characterists  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  United  States.  They 
recognize  the  importance  of  retaining 
this  area  in  a  more  or  less  natural  condi- 
tion indefinitely  for  the  enlightenment 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  and  policy  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution   From   the   Southwestern    As- 
sociation    OF    Naturalists.     Concerning 
A   Big  Thicket  National  Area,   in  Texas 
Whereas  an  ecotonal  forest  area  in  eastern 
Texas,  comprising  parts  of  Hardin.  Liberty. 
San  Jacinto.  Polk,  and  Tyler  Counties,  and 
popularly  known  as  the  Big  Thicket,  Is  a  nat- 
ural area  of  unusual  ecological  and  conserva- 
tional  Interest,   possessing  vegetatlonai  and 
wildlife  characteristics  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  much  of  this  area  Is  still  relatively 
unmodified  and  possesses  no  known  assets  of 
high  economic  value,  and 

Whereas  this  area  Is  relatively  close  to 
large  and  rapidly  growing  population  centers 
of  the  United  States  where  natural  recrea- 
tional areas  are  increasingly  In  demand,  and 
Whereas  many  members  of  the  South- 
western Association  of  Naturalists  (SWAN) 
are  acquainted  with  this  area  and  regard  It 
as  an  area,  parts  of  which  should  be  retained 
In  a  more  or  less  natural  condition  indef- 
initely for  the  enlightenment  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  membership  of  SWAN  in 
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meeting  assembled,  That  this  organization 
adopt  the  appended  Policy  Statement  on  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Area,  and 

That  It  also  endorse  In  principle  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough  Into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  establish  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Park  (S.  4)  as  may 
be  modified  In  detail  by  normal  legis- 
lative procedures,  to  comprise  a  "block 
and  corridor"  area  of  approximately  100,000 
acres  (out  of  some  three  million  acres 
originally  contained  by  the  Big  Thicket  area) . 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  SWAN  submit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  his  concerned  administrators  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  concerned 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Governor  of  Texas  and  to  his  ad- 
ministrators of  such  state  lands  as  may  be 
Involved:  and  to  such  other  organizations 
and  Individuals  as  may  express  concern  with 
♦hlR  project. 

Theodore  M.  Sperrt,  j 
Chairman,    SWAN    Conservation    Com- 
mittee. 

POLICT    8TAT1J4XNT    ON    BIO   THICKET 
NATIONAI.    AREA 

We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 
afea  wllli5h  would  Include  not  only  the  minl- 
nTUm  of  "35.500  acres  proposed  In  the  Prelim- 
inary Report  by  the  National  Park  Service 
study  team,  but  also  the  following  modifica- 
tions and  additions: 

1.  E^xtend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway 
1746.  Just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  con- 
•.luence  of  Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  Include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-Vlllage  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.  Where  ever  residences  have  al- 
ready been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners 
for  scenic  easements,  limiting  further  de- 
velopment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the 
natural  environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20.000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there  An  ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surround- 
ed by  Highways  770.  326  and  106.  Although 
there  are  pipeline  crossings  in  this  area, 
they  do  not  destroy  the  ecosystem;  therefore 
the  National  Park  Service  should  revise  its 
standards  pertaining  to  such  incumbrances, 
in  this  case,  leaving  them  under  scenic  ease- 
ment rules  instead  of  acquiring  them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion 
of  Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek 
would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100.000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  In  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headquarters  be 
m  or  near  the  line  of  the  Profile  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  in 
the  formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  or  Monument. 


In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recom- 
mend: (a)  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B.  (b) 
a  state  historical  area  encompassing  com- 
munities of  typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms, 
etc.,  such  as  that  between  Beech  and  Theu- 
venlns  Creeks  off  Road  1943  In  Tyler  County, 
and  (c)  other  state  parks  to  supplement  the 
national  reserve. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANK  P.  GRAHAM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  out- 
standing North  Carolinian  and  a  great 
American— Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham. 

I  speak  now  in  recognition  of  his  re- 
tirement after  a  60-year  career  as  an 
educator,  statesman,  and  international 
diplomat  who  gained  world  recognition 
at  the  crest  of  his  career  as  a  United 
Nations  mediator. 

Some  Senators  in  the  Chamber  today 
will  remember  him  from  his  Senate  days. 
All  Senators,  I  am  confident,  know  him 
at  least  by  reputation  because  of  the  im- 
portant service  he  performed  in  a  wide 
variety  of  Government  assignments  from 
the  thirties  tlirough  the  period  of  World 
Warn. 

He  dealt  with  many  Issues  during  those 
years,  ranging  from  education  and 
science  to  economics  and  national  secu- 
rity, and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  Presidents  in  every  adminis- 
tration from  the  Roosevelt  years  through 
the  Kennedy  era. 

I  think  it  appropriate,  however,  that 
he  climaxed  his  career  with  the  services 
he  performed  through  and  with  the 
United  Nations. 

This  Is  so  because  Dr.  Graham  is,  above 
all,  a  man  of  peace  and  a  humanitarian 
dedicated  to  the  causes  of  the  oppressed 
and  downtrodden. 

It  was  that  concern  for  others  and  the 
depth  of  his  personal  philosophy  that 
made  him  a  loved  and  respected  educa- 
tor in  his  years  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  which 
earn  for  him  a  special  place  in  the  hearts 
of  North  Carolinians  now  even  though 
his  public  career  has  ended.  It  Is  signif- 
icant that  his  most  recent  award  was 
tendered  him  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  and  the  National 
Sharecroppers  P\md. 

It  is  as  such  a  man  that  I  salute  Dr. 
Graham  now,  not  just  for  his  service  to 
his  country  and  the  world,  but  for  his 
courage,  integrity,  and  dedication  to  the 
causes  of  justice  and  equality. 


THE  TRANSPACIFIC  ROUTE  CASE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  twice  I 
have  spoken  in  this  body  about  the 
transpacific  route  case.  Shortly  after  the 
President's  decision  to  intervene  in  the 
case  and  overturn  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  decision,  I  pointed  out  the  need 
for  new  competitive  air  service  to  Ha- 
waii and  urged  the  President  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  quickly.  After  his  review 
the  President  on  April  24  instructed  the 
Board  to  restrict  competitive  service 
on  many  of  the  routes  originally  author- 
ized by  the  CAB  and  to  reopen  the  case 
for  further  proceedings  to  select  a  car- 


rier to  serve  the  South  Pacific  route  de- 
creed by  the  President.  The  President's 
April  decision  had  the  unfortunate  side 
effect  of  postponing  further  new  domes- 
tic air  service  to  Hawaii.  The  interna- 
tional and  domestic  phases  of  the  case 
are  so  intertwined  that  a  final  result 
cannot  be  reached  in  the  domestic  case 
until  all  issues  have  been  resolved  in  the 
international  phase. 

On  July  1.  I  told  the  Senate  that  the 
delay  was  creating  havoc  with  the  Ha- 
waiian economy,  geared  as  it  is  to  tour- 
ism. I  said  that  the  vacation  plans  of 
thousands  of  Americans  had  been  frus- 
trated because  of  the  failure  to  imple- 
ment new  air  service.  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  his  final  decision  quickly 
in  order  to  "minimize  the  inconvenience 
and  economic  damage  that  is  occurring 
daily." 

On  July  2,  the  President's  latest  deci- 
sion was  announced.  Once  again  It 
spelled  confusion  and  increased  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  for  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. For  the  second  time,  the  President 
rejected  the  CAB's  recommendation  that 
Continental  Air  Lines  be  selected  to 
serve  the  South  Pacific  air  route.  He  sent 
the  case  back  to  the  CAB  for  additional 
consideration  within  even  tighter  Presi- 
dential guidelines  that  have  been  inter- 
preted to  compel  the  CAB  to  select  a 
large  tnmk  airline  to  serve  the  route. 

In  the  meantime,  new  domestic  air 
service  has  been  postponed — this  time 
indefinitely  until  the  President  approves 
a  carrier  for  the  South  Pacific  routes. 
Although  the  President  said  he  did  not 
mean  for  domestic  service  to  be  delayed 
further,  he  remanded  the  case  to  the 
CAB  with  full  knowledge  that  any  change 
would  require  reconsideration  of  the  do- 
mestic authority  authorized  by  the  CAB 
in  January.  The  CAB  must  now  engage 
in  careful  deliberations  to  arrive  at  a  do- 
mestic service  pattern  that  will  fit  the 
international  route  structured  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  final  out- 
come of  the  transpacific  case  and  as  a 
citizen  of  Hawaii,  I  would  be  pleased 
and  delighted  to  welcome  to  my  island 
State  any  of  the  major  competitive  air- 
lines, be  it  Continental,  Braniff,  Alaskan, 
Western,  Eastern,  American,  Trans- 
World,  or  another.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  statutory  procedure  for  the 
granting  of  international  air  routes  must 
be  changed.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
serious  question  that  the  President  acted 
properly  and  within  the  statutory  au- 
thority delegated  to  him  by  Congress 
in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  His  actions 
appear  to  have  invaded  areas  of  respon- 
sibility which  Congress  delegated  solely 
to  the  CAB — areas  completely  outside 
the  limited  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  these  cases,  confined  as  it  is  to 
considerations  of  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional defense  and  security.  His  actions 
have  also  jeopardized  the  Integrity  and 
continued  independence  of  the  CAB  as 
a  regxilatory  agency. 

The  allegations  of  Impropriety  on  the 
part  of  the  President  standing  alone  are 
grave  enough  to  justify  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  transpacific  case.  But 
I  suggest  that  such  an  investigation  Is 
required,  whether  or  not  the  President 
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acted  within  his  power.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  a  procedure  which  permits  route 
cases  to  degenerate  into  a  debacle  like 
the  transpacflc  csise  does  not  serve  the 
public  interest.  Such  a  procedure  must 
be  reviewed,  and  changed  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  a  fiasco 
like  the  transpacific  case. 

My  State  has  suffered  economic  dam- 
age, the  traveling  public  has  been  hurt, 
the  CAB  has  been  mauled,  and  the  only 
airlines  to  benefit  thus  far  are  the  large 
incumbent  carriers  who  make  more 
money  with  each  day  of  delay.  I  believe 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
must  look  into  this  matter.  It  is  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  that  is  at 
stake,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  adequate 
airline  service  and  the  maintenance  of 
competition  in  the  airline  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  vice 
chairman,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon),  to 
schedule  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
the  transpacific  case  has  been  handled 
and  to  consider  legislative  changes  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  public  and  th*  CAB 
In  the  exercise  of  its  delegated  powers. 


TV  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BYRD 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON  PENTAGON 
SPENDING  PRACTICES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  July  7,  1969.  I  made  a  state- 
ment for  television  regarding  Pentagon 
management  and  spending  practices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Byrd  Favors  Pentagon  Stttdy 

Criticism  of  the  so-called  military-indus- 
trial complex  Is  Increasingly  heard.  A  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  nation's  defense 
management  and  sp>endlng  practices  Is 
needed.  I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  cre- 
ated an  outstanding  panel  of  civilians  to 
make  such  a  study.  I  believe  that  a  strong 
national  defense  Is  necessary.  But  I  also 
believe  that  the  taxpayer  should  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  defense  for  each  dollar  spent. 
We  should  not  gloss  over  military  waste,  or 
condone  vast  overruns  In  the  cost  of  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  supplies.  Congress  must 
provide  whatever  defenses  our  country  needs. 
But  it  must  also  exercise  tight  control  ovct 
the  defense  budget.  I  hope  that  the  review 
to  be  made  will  contribute  significantly  to- 
ward that  end. 


McGEE   SENATE   INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
it  Is  my  pleasure  to  conduct  for  high 
school  students  in  my  State  of  Wyoming 
the  McGee  Senate  Internship  contest, 
which  brings  to  Washington  one  boy  and 
one  girl  for  a  week  of  observing  democ- 
racy in  action  here  In  the  Senate  and 
in  Washington.  The  contest  Is  designed 
to  stir  up  interest  among  high  school 


students  in  national  and  international 
questions. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
w£is  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"Our  President:  How  Should  We  Choose 
Him?"  Frankly,  it  was  a  study  of  our 
electoral  college  system.  This  year,  as 
I  am  each  year,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  in  their 
essays.  Tliis  topic  is  one  of  vital  interest 
today,  and  the  essays  reflect  sound  rea- 
soning which  should  be  of  interest  to 
us  all. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  these  essays,  written  by  Miss  Peggy 
Knittel,  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  Kim 
Viner,  of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  which  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  McGee  Senate 
internship  contest,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Democratic  Reform 
(By    Peggy    Knittel,    Natrona    County    High 
School,  Casper,  Wyo.) 
Today,  Americans  are  faced  with  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  assessing  the  present   system 
of  electing  a  president,  and  if  necessary,  find- 
ing  a   better   means   of   choosing   their   na- 
tion's  leader.   The   most   controversial   Issue 
that  has  come  up  in  the  new  assessment  Is 
that  of  the  electoral  college.  Many  Americans 
contend  that  the  electoral  college  is  obsolete 
and  unnecessary.  Others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  It  violates  the  ideals  of  democracy  upon 
which  the  United  States  was  established.  Still 
others  believe  that  since  the  electoral  college 
has  operated  for  nearly  200  years  with  few 
mishaps,  it  should  be  preserved.  Americans 
are,  and  rightly  so.  hesitant  to  alter  the  Con- 
stitution.  They    feel    that   they   must   hold 
to  the  basic  Ideals  set  forth  by  their  Found- 
ing Fathers.  For  this  reason,  the  evolution 
of  a  new  system  may  be  a  lengthy,  tedious 
process,  a  process  disastrous  to  a  democracy. 
But  the  time  for  hesitation  Is  over.  Citizens 
of    the    United    States    must    evaluate    the 
present  system  and  formulate  a  plan  for  Im- 
proving the  method  of  electing  a  president. 
In  the  beginning,  the  electoral  college  was 
founded  as  an  Important  safeguard  of  demo- 
cratic government.  But  even  as  it  was  being 
drawn  up,  there  was  controversy  as  to  the 
merit   of   the   plan.   How   to   choose   a  chief 
executive    was    the    most    bitterly    debated 
provision   of   the   Constitution.  The  Pound- 
ing    Fathers     discussed     Innumerable     pro- 
posals—election by  the  national  legislature, 
by  the  Senate  alone,  by  the  state  governors, 
and  even  by  the  state  legislatures.  As  for  the 
proposition  that  the  people  elect  the  presi- 
dent by  direct  voting,  the  consensus  was  that 
the  populace  simply  would  not  have  the  nec- 
essary "Information  and  discernment"  to  do 
the  Job  properly.  By  way  of  compromise,  a 
plan  was  adopted  which  provided  that  each 
state  choose  well-informed  electors,  equal  la 
number  to  Its  VS.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, who  would  then  get  together  and  elect 
a  president  by  majority  vote.  Few  changes 
have  been  made  In  the  electoral  college  since 
1787. 

In  today's  presidential  elections,  each 
party  is  represented  by  a  different  slate  of 
electors  equal  to  the  number  of  congressmen 
In  each  respective  state.  Wlien  a  VB.  citizen 
votes,  he  does  not  vote  for  the  candidate 
directly,   but  actually  casta  his  ballot  for 


the  slate  of  electors  chosen  by  his  candi- 
date's party.  In  the  December  following  a 
presidential  election,  the  winning  electors 
meet  In  their  state  capitals  and  cast  their 
votes.  The  candidate  receiving  the  majority 
of  the  electoral  college  votes  Is  then  named 
president.  Unfortunately,  the  plan  of  the 
electoral  college  has  never  worked  quite  as 
It  was  Intended.  Prom  the  beginning,  voters 
wanted  no  independent  body  of  "wise"  men 
electing  a  president  for  them.  However,  the 
plan  was  adopted  and  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  plan  soon  showed  major 
drawbacks,  many  of  which  have  grown  more 
evident  in  recent  years. 

Critics  of  the  electoral  college  contend 
that  in  any  form  the  electoral  college  Is 
undemocratic.  The  very  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy rest  on  the  principle  of  majority 
rule.  The  president  and  vice-president  should 
be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  How- 
ever, three  times  In  American  history,  presi- 
dents who  received  fewer  popular  votes  than 
their  opponents  have  been  elected.  Because 
of  the  "winner  take  all  "  tradition,  which 
awards  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes  to 
the  winning  candidate  in  that  state,  millions 
of  citizens  who  vote  on  the  losing  side  In 
each  state  are.  In  effect,  deprived  of  their 
votes.  For  this  reason,  the  system  discourages 
people  from  voting  in  traditionally  "one- 
party"  states.  As  things  are  now,  the  elec- 
toral system  violates  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  "one  man,  one  vote"  because  millions 
of  Americans'  votes  play  no  part  in  the  final 
tally.  Also  In  violation  of  the  "one  man,  one 
vote"  Idea  is  the  fact  that  some  votes  carry 
more  influence  than  others.  For  example,  a 
single  voter  in  New  York  has  the  potential 
of  swinging  43  electoral  votes,  while  a  Wyo- 
ming voter  can  swing  no  more  than  three. 
The  popular  vote  and  electoral  vote  are  often 
wildly  disproportionate.  ^ 

Under  the  "winner  take  all"  system,  a 
candidate  can  carry  Just  twelve  states  by  a 
thin  margin  and  win  the  presidency,  with 
less  than  25'>.  of  the  nation's  popular  vote. 
However,  since  only  17  of  the  50  states  have 
laws  requiring  their  electors  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  with  the  highest  number  of  votes 
In  that  state,  electors  may  vote  against  the 
will  of  the  people  who  voted  them  Into  their 
one-day  ceremonial  office.  Here  again  single 
votes  carry  more  influence  than  large  num- 
bers. Another  major  fault  of  the  electoral 
system  Is  the  procedure  for  breaking  a  dead- 
lock. If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives choose  the  president.  The  Senate  mean- 
while picks  the  vice-president,  thus  making 
possible  the  mismatch  of  a  president  of  one 
party  with  a  vice-president  from  another.  It 
Is  evident  that  the  electoral  college  has  not 
functioned  as  the  safeguard  of  democratic 
government  It  was  intended  to  be. 

Over  the  years,  many  plans  for  removing 
the  faults  of  the  electoral  college  have  been 
brought  before  Congress.  Today  there  are 
four  major  proposals  being  considered  by 
Congress  for  electoral  reform.  The  first,  the 
Automatic  Plan,  would  retain  the  present 
system,  but  abolish  the  electors.  This  plan 
would  automatically  award  the  electoral 
votes  to  each  state's  popular  vote  winner, 
thus  eliminating  "faithless  electors'  who 
might  break  their  party  pledges.  The  chief 
drawbacks  of  the  Automatic  plan  are  that 
It  would  not  ^jollsh  the  "winner  take  all" 
system,  nor  the  unequal  weights  given  to 
voters  In  different  states.  The  second,  the 
District  Plan,  would  retain  the  electoral  col- 
lege but  provide  that  each  state's  votes  be 
divided  as  to  districts.  The  electoral  vote  for 
each  district  would  then  be  cast  for  the 
candidate  who  carried  that  district,  with  the 
two  "bonus"  statewide  electoral  votes  going 
to  the  candidate  who  received  the  largest 
popular  vote  in  each  state.  This  plan's  major 
drawback  is  that  It  might  lead  the  local 
politicians  to  gerrymander  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts to  favor  one  i>arty. 
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The  third,  called  the  Proportionate  Plan, 
would  do  away  with  the  "winner  take  all" 
system  by  dividing  the  electoral  vote  In  each 
state  according  to  the  percentage  of  popular 
votes  caet  for  each  candidate  In  the  state.  A 
total  of  40%   or  more  of  the  electoral  vote 
would  be  required  to  elect  a  president.  Critics 
of  this  plan  feel  that  it  would  undermine 
^      the  two-party  system,  since  minority  parties 
would  be  able  to  win  electoral  votes  and  pre- 
vent  a   candidate   from   receiving   a   much- 
needed  majority.  The  last  plan,  the  pwpular 
vote  plan,  would  do  away  entirely  with  the 
electoral  college.  It  would  base  the  election 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  on  a  na- 
tionwide popular  \xite.  In  order  to  win,  a  can- 
didate would  have  to  receive  a  minimum  of 
Wc  of  the  popular  vote.  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceived as  much  as  40"^.,  there  would  be  a 
run  off  election  between  the  two  candidates 
who  received  the  highest  number  of  popular 
votes.  The  drawback  of  the  direct  vote  plan. 
as  In  the  proportionate  plan.  Is  that  It  could 
make  it  jxieslble  for  minority  parties  to  alter 
the  outcome  of  the  election  by  using  their 
votes   as   political   blocks,   and  selling   their 
support  for  political  favor.  Of  the  four  pro- 
posed  plans,   possibly   the  most  democratic 
Is  the  system  of  direct  election  by  popular 
vote,  "nitn  plan  does  away  with  the  undemo- 
cratic principles  of  "winner  take  all"  systems, 
"faithless"  electors,   presidents  who  are  not 
popular    favorites,    political    deadlocks,    and 
certain    votes    carrying    more    weight    thtin 
others.  The  direct  election  plan  would  insure 
the  "one  man,  one  vote"  basic  concept  of  de- 
mocracy. Of  all  the  plans  presented  In  the 
past  years,  the  direct  election  system  appears 
to  be  the  plan  that  most  effectl\'ely  removes 
the  faults  of  the  electoral  college  system. 

As  evidenced  by  recent  legislation,  the 
long-term  trend  of  the  American  political 
system  Is  toward  direct  democratic  ptarticl- 
patlon  of  the  voter  In  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. Since  the  president  Is  the  only  official 
who  represents  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
the  next  logical  step  In  the  plan  for  more 
democratic  participation  of  the  voter  la 
direct  popular  election  of  the  president.  At 
this  time  of  nationwide  unrest,  Americans 
can  not  affcrd  political  stumbling-blocks  In 
the  process  of  choosing  their  nation's  leaders. 
The  future  of  the  American  nation  rests  with 
the  people.  Ukewlse.  the  power  to  elect  the 
nation's  president  should  lie  In  the  hands 
of  all  citizens. 

Our  P>resident:  How  Should  We  Choose 
Him? 

(By  Kim  Vlner,  Laramie  Senor  High  School, 
Laramie,  Wyo. ) 

There  are  two  main  steps  In  the  selection 
of  a  President  for  the  United  States:  the 
convention  and  the  general  election.  Due 
to  the  present  structure  of  each,  I  feel  that 
both  need  to  be  revised. 

The  first  step  In  selection  Is  the  National 
Convention  which  was  devised  In  1908  by 
the  Federalist  party.  The  system  for  ballot- 
ing In  the  convention  has  been  revamped 
many  times,  yet,  many  of  the  original  prob- 
lems still  exist.  The  first  problem  Is  the  se- 
lection of  the  various  delegates  who  vote  In 
the  National  Convention.  The  method  of 
selection  varies  from  state  to  state.  For  ex- 
ample: In  Maryland  there  Is  a  presidential 
preference  primary  In  which  the  voters  give 
their  preference  f»r  president  but  the  voting 
delegates  are  chosen  by  state  convention.  In 
Nebraska  delegates  are  chosen  by  direct  elec- 
tion but  no  presidential  preference  Is  stated. 
In  Wisconsin  the  primary  voter  expresses 
his  choice  for  a  presidential  candidate  and 
a  slate  of  convention  delegates  Is  pledged  to 
him.  The  second  problem  still  existing  In- 
volves the  voting  of  delegates  at  the  conven- 
tion. Delegates  come  to  the  convention 
pledged  rather  than  being  pledged  after  the 
first  ballot.  Through  this  method  the  voters 
voice  goes  entirely  unheeded  in  many  c£ses. 
Also,  because  of  this  method,  some  of  Hhe 


rumors  about  shady  deals  made  to  obtain  the 
nomination  appear  more  true. 

The  following  list  of  attitudes  was  given 
to  John  Kennedy  (relating  to  governors  who 
were  delegates)  :  Governor  C. — enjoys  being 
wooed  and  is  looking  for  support  to  be  key- 
noter (at  convention)  or  nominator  (of 
Kennedy) ;  Governor  D. — reportedly  has  been 
reached  by  Johnson  people  though  still  far 
from  being  committed;  Governor  G. — re- 
portedly made  a  deal  with  Symington,  can 
be  wooed.  I  feel  the  -National  Convention 
should  be  abolished.  In  Its  place  should  be  a 
nation-wide  presidential  primary  system 
which  could  be  regulated  by  Federal  law  and 
be  put  in  affect  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  system  would  do  away  with  much 
of  the  confusion  and  inefficiencies  of  the  sys- 
tem. However,  it  must  be  noted  here,  that 
no  matter  what  type  of  election  is  held,  with- 
out the  wide  participation  of  voters,  any  of 
the  systems  could  fail  under  the  i)ai"ty  bosses 
of  certain  areas. 

The-  second  step  Involved  in  choosing  our 
President  is  the  general  election  and  the 
electoral  college  vote.  Certain  parts  of  the 
general  election  were,  questioned  in  the  last 
presidential  election.  For  example:  In  Cooke 
County,  Illinois  there  ■^s  a  question  whether 
the  votes  were  correctly  counted  and  tele- 
x-islon  commentators  noted  in  some  states 
the  popular  vote  may  be  off  as  much  as 
three  percent.  The  second  and  most  im- 
portant step  In  the  election  Is  the  casting 
of  the  electoral  college  vote.  The  electoral 
college  is  the  most  out-of-date  segment  of 
American  politics.  The  electoral  college,  as  a 
method  of  electing  a  president,  was  written 
into  the  Constitution,  Article  II.  section  1, 
and  was  revised  by  the  12th  amendment, 
adopted  in  1804,  declaring  a  vote  for  the 
president  is  also  a  vote  for  the  vice-president. 
Most  lilstorlans  agree  the  founding  fathers 
Included  the  electoral  college  In  the  election 
of  the  president  because  they  had  reserva- 
tions about  the  people's  ability  to  choose 
the  correct  candidate.  To  overcome  this  In- 
capablUty  they  left  the  final  decision  in  the 
hands  of  the  carefully  chosen  electors.  How- 
ever, the  electoral  college  has  elected  a  presi- 
dent three  different  times  who  received  a 
minority  of  the  total  popular  votes  cast.  The 
problem  In  this  area  Is  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  Incident  the  two  candidates  had  an 
equal  number  of  electoral  votes  and  the  elec- 
tion went  Into  the  House  of  Representatives 
due  to  a  peculiarity  which  was  corrected  by 
the  12th  amendment.  In  the  second  Incident 
the  problem  occurred  when  two  sets  of  elec- 
toral votes  were  returned  by  some  states.  This 
problem  was  also  corrected  later.  The  third 
case,  however,  was  simply  a  case  In  which 
the  winner  was  the  loser,  and,  this  could 
happen  again  If  a  change  Is  not  Instituted. 
The  second  problem  lies  In  the  electors 
themselves. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  it  is  dangerous  to 
have  a  system  which  allows  individual 
electors  to  vote  for  whomever  they  wish  de- 
spite the  results  of  the  popular  vote  In  their 
state.  In  a  close  election  a  small  group  of 
persons  could  frustrate  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  electorate.  This  Is  possible  be- 
cause there  is  no  law  which  states  electors 
must  vote  for  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
majority  In  their  state.  This  happened  In 
1960  and  again  In  1968  when.  In  each  case, 
an  elector  voted  for  a  separate  candidate. 
I  feel  the  best  way  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  the  electoral  college  Is  to  abolish  It  and 
replace  It  with  a  better  system.  My  own  pro- 
posal for  a  new  system  is  as  follows:  the 
presidential  candidate  with  the  largest  ntun- 
ber  of  popular  votes  would  win  the  election. 
To  eliminate  questioning  over  the  counting 
of  ballots,  a  federally  appointed  official  would 
be  on  hand  at  each  polling  and  counting 
site.  The  vote  would  first  be  counted  in  each 
congressional  district,  then  In  each  state, 
then  sent  to  Washington,  DC,  and  totalled 
by  a  board  of  election  commissioners.  In  the 
case  of  a  tie,  the  result  of  the  election  would 


be  decided  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  each  representative  having  one  vote  and 
the  candidate  having  the  most  votes  would 
be  declared  the  winner.  I  feel  the  proposals 
I  have  submitted  are,  not  only  more  feasible, 
but  also,  another  step  toward  complete 
democracy  In  these  United  States  of 
America. 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSrLE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  that  another  ma- 
jor California  newspaper  has  editorially 
endorsed  President  Nixon's  ABM  pro- 
posals. An  editorial  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  I  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  yesterday,  pointed 
out  that  a  majority  of  those  Americans 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
ABM  are  in  favor  of  it,  according  to  the 
polls. 

Today  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  published  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  July  7,  1969,  also  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  This  editorial  underscores 
some  of  the  facts  of  the  debate  on  this 
issue  and  concludes  that  these  facts,  in- 
deed, emphasize  the  need  for  the  author- 
ization of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Moment  op  Truth  Near:  Facts  Emphasize 
Need  for  ABM 
A  moment  of  truth  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  come  In  the 
next  few  days  when  the  Senate  considers  an 
authorization  for  a  modest  antl-balUstlc  mis- 
sile system  (ABM) . 

The  Issue  of  whether  the  United  =  States 
should  begin  to  construct  a  pilot  defense  sys- 
tem against  enemy  intercontinental  weap- 
ons has  unfortunately  been  clouded  with 
emotion,  politics,  misrepresentation,  guess- 
work and  good  intentions. 
But  the  facts  are  clear. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  neither  proponents  nor 
opponents  of  the  ABM  have  said  that  the 
United  States  of  America  does  not  have  a 
moral  right  and  obligation  to  defend  her- 
self against  attack.  We  do. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
engaged  in  an  arms  race  with  anyone.  We 
have  not  established  a  major  new  offensive 
weapons  system  In  this  decade. 

It  is  a  fact  that  vinder  the  world  conditions 
existing  today  the  nation  that  does  not  have 
strength  behind  Its  voice  In  world  councils 
might  as  well  be  speaking  Into  the  wind. 

It  is  a  fact  that  both  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  non-Communist  world 
In  which  we  are  a  leader  are  obviously  seek- 
ing to  surpass  our  military  strength  by  the 
end  of  the  next  decade,  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  space. 

And  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  ABM  question 
simply  cannot  be  made  conditional  on  any 
other  national  problem  In  the  economic 
sense — not  the  poor,  not  cities,  not  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  nor  the  balance  of  payments  or 
education.  Each  national  problem  must  bear 
individual  scrutiny;  each  solution  must  be  on 
merit. 

FYom  the  facts  it  Is  clear  there  Is  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  national  debate  the  major 
alternatives  are  evident: 

We  can  do  nothing — just  give  up.  No  re- 
sponsible person  advocates  this. 

We  can  try  to  make  our  intercontinental 
missiles  Impregnable  to  enemy  attack.  This  is 
Impractical. 

We  can  build  more  intercontinental  mis- 
siles, seeking  by  sheer  power  to  deter  pos- 


sible attack.  This  Is  expensive,  and  Is  a  defi- 
nite invitation  to  an  arms  race. 

We  can  tinker  with  our  defense  planning — 
perhaps  serve  notice  that  we  will  launch  our 
missiles  the  very  second  we  detect  a  rocket 
coming  in  our  direction.  Even  the  concept 
Is  frightening.  It  could  literally  mean  the 
end  of  the  world. 

We  can  put  total  trust  In  the  good  faith 
and  good  intentions  of  our  enemies.  This  Is 
obvious  folly. 

Or  we  can,  as  President  Nixon  proposes, 
make  a  start  by  building  defenses  for  our 
missiles  In  Montana  and  North  Dakota  to 
assure  the  enemy  he  could  not  escape  de- 
struction If  he  attacks. 

This  Is  the  only  approach  that  makes 
sense.  A  modest  ABM  system  will  protect  a 
portion  of  our  deterrent  strength.  It  will  be 
a  defensive,  not  provocative  act.  It  will  pre- 
serve defensive  and  diplomatic  flexibility.  It 
will  be  the  least  expensive  and  least  agoniz- 
ing of  all  the  alternatives.  And  the  persons 
charged  by  us  with  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect our  country  against  enemy  attack  as- 
sure us  that  It  will  work. 

It  would.  In  short,  keep  our  powder  dry 
and  our  options  open. 


THE  PESTICroE  PERIL— XXVI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Stev- 
ens Point,  Wis.,  Daily  Journal  reported 
last  week  that  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  have  set  up  a  special  com- 
mittee to  improve  Federal  and  State 
control  over  the  use  of  pesticides.  Eton 
Wickham.  president  of  NASDA,  said  the 
association  "must  recognize  the  need  for 
more  stringent  controls  on  pesticides." 

Farmers  are  the  biggest  users  of  pesti- 
cides in  the  United  States;  they  depend 
on  the  pesticides  to  kill  insects  which 
would  harm  their  crops.  However,  in  re- 
cent years  scientists  have  become 
alarmed  by  the  persistence  of  certain 
toxic  pesticides  and  the  effects  they  are 
having  on  our  environment — effects 
which  also  pose  a  potential  threat  to 
man.  Farm  crops  revealing  too  high  lev- 
els of  pesticide  concentrations  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  standards 
are  kept  off  the  market,  and  the  farmer 
is  the  one  to  suffer  the  loss. 

The  action  taken  by  the  NASDA  is 
significant  and  timely.  It  represents  a 
growing  awareness  among  the  agricul- 
.tural  community  to  the  pesticide  threat. 
There  are  now  known  substitutes  for 
persistent,  toxic  pesticides,  but  consider- 
able research  is  still  needed  in  this  area. 
Just  yesterday  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture issued  a  release  reporting  two 
grants  awarded  to  three  State  univer- 
sities to  study  biological  approaches  to 
the  control  of  cotton  insects.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  an- 
nounced a  new  program  to  develop  a 
catalyst  which  would  cause  DDT  to  de- 
grade more  rapidly  after  application. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Stevens  Point  Daily  Journal  article,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  release, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Dally 

Journal,  July  11,  1969] 

Tighter  Pesticide  Control  Urged 

Ocean  Shores,  Wash. — Action  to  tighten 
federal  and  state  control  over  the  use  of 


pesticides  was  taken  by  the  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  Thursday. 

Don  Wickham,  New  York  State  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  and  NASDA  president, 
said  the  association  "must  recognize  the  need 
for  more  stringent  controls  on  pesticides." 

The  board  directed  Wickham  to  develop 
recommendations  for  state  and  federal  ac- 
tion. Wickham  asked  Charles  Ellington, 
Maryland  director  of  agriculture,  to  head  a 
subcommittee  to  recommend  both  amend- 
ments to  federal  laws  and  a  model  state  law. 

"Many  states  already  have  the  necessary 
legislation  and  have  Instituted  tighter  con- 
trols on  pesticides,"  Wickham  said. 

The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced Wednesday  a  30-day  ban  on  the 
use  of  nine  long-lasting  pesticides — Includ- 
ing DDT — In  government  pest  control  pro- 
grams. A  NASDA  spokesman  said  its  action 
was  undertaken  before  that  announcement. 


Biological  Control  of  Cotton  Pests  To  Be 
Studied 

Washington,  July  14.  1969. — Biological  ap- 
proaches to  control  of  cotton  Insects  will 
be  studied  at  three  State  universities  under 
terms  of  two  grants  and  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment recently  signed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service  will 
provide  financial  support  for  the  studies, 
which  will  be  led  by  the  universities'  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations. 

At  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Dr.  Robert  van  den  Bosch  will  lead  research 
on  biological  control  of  a  cotton  pest,  Lygus 
Hesperus,  by  interplantlng  cotton  with  strips 
of  alfalfa,  which  supports  several  natural 
insect  enemies  of  the  lygus  bug.  In  related 
tests,  alfalfa  will  also  be  interplanted  with 
safflower  to  support  natural  insect  enemies 
on  this  crop.  The  Interrelationships  of  lygus 
and  Its  natural  enemies  In  solid  and  strip 
harvested  alfalfa  and  In  nearby  cotton  fields 
will  be  determined.  Earlier  studies  indicate 
these  approaches  to  pest  control  may  reduce 
the  need  for  conventional  insecticides. 

ARS  will  support  the  3-year  studies  with  a 
$30,000  research  grant.  Dr.  Sloan  E.  Jones, 
stationed  at  Beltsvllle,  Md.,  will  represent 
ARS  In  this  project. 

At  the  Texas  A&M  University,  Dr.  Perry  L. 
Adklsson  and  Dr.  Winfleld  SterUng  will  lead 
studies  on  the  nutritional  requirements  and 
mating  and  egg-laying  habits  of  selected 
parasites  of  the  bollworm  and  tobacco  bud- 
worm.  Using  this  information,  they  will  then 
develop  methods  for  mass-rearing  the  para- 
sites for  field  releases  In  control  programs. 

ARS  will  support  the  2-year  study  with 
$40,000;  the  University  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $28,000.  Dr.  Erma  Vanderzant  and  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Rldgway,  stationed  at  the  College 
Station,  Tex.,  ARS  entomology  laboratory, 
will  represent  USDA  In  this  project. 

At  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettevllle. 
Dr.  Jacob  R.  Phillips  vrtll  lead  studies  of 
genetic  differences  In  Insecticide  resistance 
of  various  strains  of  boUworms  and  tobacco 
budworms.  These  studies  may  show  what  role 
insect  migration  plays  in  spreading  of  In- 
secticide resistance  among  various  strains  of 
Insects. 

Related  studies  of  genetic  traits  associated 
with  various  strains'  adaptation  to  different 
climates  may  suggest  ways  to  control  the 
pests  biologically  by  disrupting  these  genetic 
traits — a  possibility  that  might  be  exploited 
by  Interbreeding  strains  adapted  to  different 
climates.  The  reproductive  capacity  of  their 
progeny  may  be  adversely  affected. 

ARS  will  support  these  studies  with  a  $39,- 
930  research  grant.  Dr.  Waldemar  Klassen, 
stationed  at  the  ARS  Metabolism  and  Radia- 
tion Research  Laboratory.  Fargo,  NJD.,  will 
represent  USDA  In  this  3-year  project. 


Feasibujtt  Studt  for  DDT  Control 

Award  of  a  contract  to  evaluate  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  a  process  which  could 
control  the  environmental  pollution  caused 
by  DDT  was  announced  today  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel. 

The  contract  Is  regarded  as  a  first  step  In 
the  search  for  a  catalyst  which  would  cause 
DDT  to  self-destruct. 

The  Secretary  said  It  Is  hoped  that  a  cata- 
lyst can  be  developed  which  would  prevent 
not  only  future  deposits  of  DDT  from  endan- 
gering the  environment  but  degrade  pesti- 
cides already  in  the  soil  so  they  would  no 
longer  be  toxic. 

Tlie  $96,520  contract  was  awarded  through 
the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Admin- 
istration to  the  Aerojet-General  Corp.  of  El 
Monte,  California. 

"Success  In  this  effort  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  ending  the  envi- 
ronmental pollution  caused  by  DDT,"  Secre- 
tary Hlckel  said.  "Existing  evidence  indicates 
a  possible  relationship  between  DDT  and  the 
reproductive  cycle  la  birds,  damage  to  com- 
mercial fishing,  and  the  aquatic  food  chain.  ' 

Carl  L.  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  lor  Water 
Quality  and  Research,  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  FWPCA,  said  that  only  after  an  ap- 
propriate catalyst  was  developed  could  a 
practical  method  be  found  to  combine  It  with 
a  pesticide  In  such  a  way  that  the  strength 
of  the  pesticide  could  be  weakened  over  a 
certain  period  of  time.  He  noted  that  DDT. 
in  Its  present  form,  takes  from  10  to  12  years 
to  decompose. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  three  dif- 
ferent approache-j  are  to  be  studied.  One  calls 
for  placing  DDT  and  a  catalyst  In  a  capsule 
In  such  a  way  that  possible  destruct  action 
Is  delayed  until  two  to  four  weeks  after  the 
application  date.  Another  would  have  DDT 
and  a  catalyst  placed  in  the  same  divided 
pressiu^zed  can  so  that  they  mix  at  the  time 
of  spraying,  with  possible  destruct  action  by 
the  catalyst  coming  In  the  same  two-  to  four- 
week  period  after  application. 

•  Tests  are  also  to  be  made  using  DDT  con- 
tainers with  partitions  that  dissolve  after  six 
months  or  a  year,  thereby  automatically  al- 
lowing the  catalyst  to  begin  the  process  of 
atUcklng  the  DDT.  The  Idea  In  all  cases  Is  to 
secure  positive  scientific  controls  over  DDT 
and  especla'ly  its  persistence. 

After  the  laboratory  tests  are  completed, 
spray  tests  are  to  be  made  In  pilot  areas  In 
which  different  catalysts  are  to  be  used  In  a 
variety  of  applications.  Evaluation  of  the  pest 
control  and  the  destructlng  catalysts  would 
be  made  weekly  or  even  bi-weekly  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  catalysts  and 
the  time  they  take  to  decompose  DD"?. 

Work  under  the  contract  will  be  performed 
at  the  Aerojet-General  Corp.  laboratories  in 
El  Monte,  Calif.  The  scheduled  completion 
date  is  April  1.  1970. 


ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  COM- 
PENSATION OF  VICTIMS  OF 
CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15.  1969,  I  reintroduced  my  bill 
to  compensate  innocent  victims  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  certain 
other  federally  administered  areas.  The 
bill  is  S.  9  of  the  91st  Congress.  I  had 
previously  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
89th  and  90th  Congresses. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Leo  A.  Huard,  of  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  Law  School,  in  California,  inform- 
ing me  of  a  private  effort  by  a  group  of 
students  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
to  provide  relief  for  crime  victims  in  the 
local  area.  This  is  a  very  encouraging  de- 
velopment; first,  because  of  the  initiative 
it  shows;  second,  because  it  demonstrates 
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once  again  the  public  suppwrt  for  the 
concept  of  helping  crime  victims. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Huard's  letters,  a  news  release 
from  the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  and 
an  article,  entitled  "SHOP  Aids  Victims 
of  Crime."  published  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Views  of  March  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  University  of 
Santa  Clara,  Calit., 

June  24,  1969. 
Dkab  Senator  Yarborough  :  In  view  of  yoiir 
Introduction  of  a  bill  to  create  a  Federal 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commission,  I 
think  you  will  find  the  enclosures  Inter- 
esting. 

It  Is  refreshing  also  to  see  a  substantial 
group  of  college  age  men  and  women  engaged 
In   such    worthwhile    endeavors.    There    are 
many  young  people  like  these. 
Good  luck  with  your  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  a.  Huaro. 

■  ■"  The  Univebsitt  or 

Santa  Clara.  Calit.. 

June  23. 1969. 
Mr.  OsBORN  Elliott. 
Editor,  Neicsweek, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Elliott:  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  Newsweek  story  "Help  for  the 
Victim"  (Newsweek,  June  23,  1969,  p.  59), 
because  I  can  furnish  evidence  that  someone 
Is  trying  to  help  the  victims  of  crime.  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  a  press  release  and  a  story 
from  our  alumni  news  letter  concerning  the 
efforts  of  some  college  students  to  alleviate 
the  misery  of  the  Sam  Wasserteln's  and  Park 
Huey's  of  this  world. 


quakes;  and  3)  other  similar  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

The  Idea  originated  In  a  philosophy  class 
of  Dr.  Patrick  Hughee.  Guest  lecturer  for  the 
day  was  Law  School  Dean  Leo  A.  Huard  who 
was  explaining  the  difference  betvroen  law 
and  Justice.  As  an  Illustration,  he  said  that 
If  Susan  Bartolomel  had  been  hit  by  a  car. 
she  probably  could  have  collected  $400,000 
from  the  driver's  Insurance  company,  but 
because  she  was  a  victim  of  a  crime,  there 
was  no  recourse  open-  to  her. 

After  her  tragedy,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  that  provides  a  maximum 
of  $5,000  for  victims,  but  Susan's  hospital 
bills  alone  exceed  $35,000  at  the  present  time. 

Huard  said  that  when  the  class  was  over, 
the  students  and  Prof.  Hughes  became  very 
interested  In  doing  something  about  the 
situation.  After  Investigating  the  problem 
legally  they  formed  SHOP  and  appUed  for 
Incorporation. 

Students  Involved  In  the  organization  and 
admTnlstraUon  of  SHOP  Include  Patrick 
Tondreau  of  Mt.  View,  Lee  Greeley  of  Red- 
wood City,  Marda  Port  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash., 
David  Arata  of  Saratoga,  Robert  Watson  of 
Loe  Angeles,  Philip  Mastrocola  of  San  Jose. 
Larry  Bolton  of  Arcadia,  Jeanne  Huard  of 
Saratoga,  Martha  Paine  of  HoUlster  and 
Prank  Sapena  of  Santa  Clara. 


THE  TEXTILE -APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  eco- 
nomic development  program  is  going  on 
in  this  country  backed  by  Federal  legis- 
lation and  Federal  funds  and  frustrated 
by  our  foreign  economic  policy. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  states  "that  reglonwlde 
development  is  feasible,  desirable,  and 
urgently  needed."  The  act  provides  for 


sector  of  this  industrial  complex  provides 
half  of  its  jobs  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. 

In  many  of  our  largest  cities  the  tex- 
tile-apparel complex  also  plays  a  signif- 
icant part  in  providing  employment.  In 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  30 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  jobs  are 
directly  related  to  the  production  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  products.  In  Manhat- 
tan alone,  39  percent  of  all  manufactur- 
ing jobs  are  In  the  textile-apparel  Indus- 
try. 

Naturally,  an  industry  of  the  size  and 
importance  to  our  economy  as  the  tex- 
tile-apparel Industry  Is  also  providing 
many  jobs  for  others.  Cotton  farmers, 
sheep  ranchers,  machinery  manufactur- 
ers, paper  mtinufacturers,  utility  com- 
panies, and  many  other  Industries  sup- 
ply the  textile-apparel  complex  with 
billions  of  dollars  in  goods  and  services 
each  year.  The  purhcaslng  power  pro- 
vided the  employees  of  this  industrial 
complex  provides  many  more  jobs  In  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  Industries. 

This  is  an  industry  which  can  provide 
Jobs  to  unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers. 
Training  can  be  done  on  the  job  after 
the  person  has  been  hired.  High  educa- 
tional levels  are  not  needed  for  the  ma- 
jority of  jobs  in  this  industry.  This  means 
that  It  Is  a  very  large  source  of  employ- 
ment for  those  groups  in  our  economy 
who  traditionally  have  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rates:  Negroes,  women,  un- 
skilled workers.  These  are  the  people  who 
live  In  the  areas  of  underdevelopment  in 
this  country. 

If  the  textile-apparel  Industry  is  to 
be  a  moving  force  behind  the  develop- 


The  campaign  referred  to  In  the  release     Federal  and  State  joint  action  to  help     ment  of  Appalachla  and  the  core  cltv 
"°i:'^.t„'l°!;L'^:!:i  •!u°?'' ,°^!,.°.' r^'.'^l^     *^^.  «l°"°P!«  development  of _the  region     it  must  be  able  to  function  as  a  growlna 


being  Invested  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Community  Bank  of  San  Jose  to  enlarge  the 
SHOP  fund.  The  student  directors  of  SHOP 
propKJse  to  continue  their  efforts  next  year  In 
order  to  raise  enough  money  to  give  mean- 
ingful help  to  Susan  Bartolomel  and  others 
In  the  same  predicament. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  so  many  col- 
lege students  have  worked  for  SHOP  Is  a  real 
tribute  to  their  social  awareness  and  their 
sense  of  social  responsibility. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  a.  Huard, 

Dean. 

SHOP  Aids  Victims  or  Crime 

Victims  of  crime,  like  young  Susan  Bartol- 
omel of  Uklab  who  was  left  paralyzed  from 
the  neck  down  after  being  shot  five  times, 
win  be  the  benefactors  of  a  new  multlcampus 
organization.  Students  Helping  Other  Peo- 
ple (SHOP),  begun  this  month  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Developed  by  Santa  Clara  students,  SHOP 
already  has  branch  units  on  the  nearby  cam- 
puses of  Foothill,  San  Mateo  and  San  Jose 
State. 

SHOP'S  first  goal  Is  to  raise  $100,000,  which 
Its  members  plan  to  do  by  staging  raffles, 
concerts  and  drawings  during  the  next  two 
months  on  all  four  campuses. 

Irux)rporated  by  the  State  as  a  non-profit, 
charitable  organization,  SHOP  Is  governed 
by  a  nine-man  board  of  directors,  all  Santa 
Clara  students.  Its  purposes  are  to  provide 
relief  for  1)  those  who  have  suffered  Injury 
or  damage  to  person  or  property  through 
crimes  and  criminal  assaults;  2)  those  who 
have  suffered  Injury  or  damage  to  person  or 
property  while  rescuing  another  or  anoth^'s 
property  from  criminal  assaults  or  natural 
calamities,  such  as  flres,  floods  and  earth- 


and  of  substantial  areas  nearby  In  eight 
Appalachian  region  States  and  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Appalachla  Is  one  of  two  regions  un- 
dergoing economic  development  In  this 
country.  The  other  Is  the  core  city,  in 
almost  every  city  In  our  land. 

Both  of  these  underdeveloped  areas 
have  several  things  in  common.  They 
have  high  unemployment  rates;  large 
portions  of  their  workers  have  low  skill 
levels;  family  incomes  are  below  na- 
tional averages;  living  conditions  are 
often  substandard.  There  Is  one  more 
thing  these  two  areas  have  In  common; 
they  have  large  portions  of  their  em- 
ployed workers  employed  in  the  textile- 
apparel  Industry,  that  is.  in  textiles,  ap- 
parel, and  manmade  fiber  production. 

Throughout  our  Nation  as  a  whole, 
one  in  every  eight  workers  in  manufac- 
turing industries  is  a  textile-apparel  in- 
dustry worker.  In  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, one  in  every  four  manufacturing 
workers  is  in  the  textUe-apparel  indus- 
try. In  all,  the  textile-apparel  Industrial 
complex  provides  2.4  million  jobs  in  the 
United  States  today.  In  Appalachla  and 
within  50  miles  of  it — many  of  which 
areas  have  similar  conditions — are  about 
1.1  million  textile-apparel  Industry  Jobs. 
Some  counties  in  Appalachla  have  90 
percent  or  more  of  their  manufacturing 
workers  employed  in  the  textile-apparel 
Industry.  Somewhat  over  20  percent  of 
the  jobs  In  the  textile-apparel  Industry 
in  the  entire  United  States  are  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  The  manmade  fibers 


growing 

industry,  an  industry  whose  markets  are 
fairly  reliable  in  size  and  growth.  As 
things  now  stand,  the  textUe-apparel  in- 
dustry cannot  make  plans  for  growth, 
plans  to  hire  more  people,  start  up  new 
plants,  enter  new  areas  where  reserves 
of  unemployed  people  are  waiting  to 
work. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  textile-ap- 
parel complex  Is  providing  Jote  for  our 
harder-to-employ  citizens,  it  is  being 
frustrated  by  the  tremendous  rush  of 
Imported  textile  and  apparel  products 
entering  this  country  every  day  of  the 
year.  This  industry  is  not  Interested  In 
shutting  off  all  Imports  of  apparel  and 
textiles,  it  recognizes  the  need  to  help 
economic  development  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  But 
it  does  need  to  have  an  orderly  market  at 
home  If  it  is  to  continue  as  the  impor- 
tant and  viable  industry  that  it  should 
be. 

When  the  importation  of  cotton  tex- 
tile and  apparel  products  began  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  our  domestic 
markets  for  these  products,  our  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  help  establish  an  in- 
ternational understanding  concerning 
the  world  trade  in  cotton  products.  That 
was  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  decade. 
The  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrange- 
ment has,  in  large  measure,  provided 
orderly  markets  within  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  every  other  partici- 
pating country  in  the  world. 

We  have  seen  a  marked  change  in  the 
type  of  clothing  and  textiles  used  over 
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this  decade.  Now  the  dominant  type  of 
fiber  for  many  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts is  man  made  rather  than  cotton.  In 
response  to  this  change,  foreign  textile 
and  apparel  producers  have  shipped  us 
ever-increasing  amounts  of  manmade 
fiber  textiles  and  apparel.  They  have 
shipped  us  so  much  that  in  many  im- 
portant areas  imports  are  already  pro- 
viding disorderly  domestic  markets. 

As  the  textile-apparel  complex  views 
the  situation,  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  is  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational arrangement  covering  all 
major  fibers.  To  be  most  effective,  this 
arrangement  should  be  modeled  after 
the  cotton  arrangement.  This  would  E>er- 
mit  foreign  producers  to  increase  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  in  our  domestic  mar- 
kets. At  the  same  time,  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement would  enable  American  tex- 
tile and  apparel  producers  to  manufac- 
ture for  orderly  markets  with  a  demand 
more  easily  determined  than  under  cur- 
rent conditions. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
textile-apparel  complex. 

In  Pennsylvania,  this  industrial  com- 
plex employs  250,000  people,  about  16 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  State.  It  pays  $1  billion 
in  wages  and  salaries  to  these  employees. 
The  industry  has  3,000  plants  located 
throughout  the  State. 

The  textile- apparel  complex  In  my 
State  is  a  big  employer  of  core  city  work- 
ers in  such  places  as  Philadelphia  and 
in  many  cities  in  our  area  of  Appalachla. 
In  Philadelphia  alone,  83,000  people 
work  in  theaextile-apparel  complex.  The 
contribution  is  even  greater  in  some 
areas  of  Appalachla.  For  example,  over 
40  percent  of  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployment of  the  Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 
and  Scranton  areas  are  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry,  some  36,000  of  88.000 
workers. 

Almost  all  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
companies  in  my  State  are  being  hurt 
by  imports.  With  normal  growth  this 
industrial  complex  could  continue  to 
supply  increasing  job  opportunities  to 
people  who  need  low  skill  threshold  en- 
try opportunities.  Continued,  unchecked 
growth  of  textile  and  apparel  Imports, 
particularly  in  wool  and  manmade  fibers, 
win  do  irreparable  harm  to  this  impor- 
tant industry  in  my  State  and  many 
others. 

We  need  an  orderly  access  arrange- 
ment whereby  we  can  share  the  growth 
or  decline  In  our  textile  and  apparel  mar- 
kets with  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  To  do  less  than  this  would  be  an 
admission  that  this  complex  is  not  im- 
portant to  our  national  economy.  I  do 
not  believe  this.  I  think  that  the  textile 
apparel  complex  Is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  Industrial  complex 
and  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  allow- 
ing It  to  decline. 


DR.  O.  C.  ADERHOLD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
O.  C.  Aderhold,  president  emerltxls  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  passed  away 
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July  4  after  a  long  Illness.  During  his 
tenure  as  president,  from  1950  to  1967, 
he  provided  forceful,  dynamic  leader- 
ship that  assured  the  university  of  a 
ranking  position  in  the  forefront  of 
higher  education,  not  only  In  the  South, 
but  throughout  the  Nation.  He  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  Georgia's  great- 
est and  most  beloved  educators. 

The  year  Dr.  Aderhold  assumed  lead- 
ership of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
enrollment  totaled  4,517.  The  imiver- 
slty's  physical  plant  was  valued  at  $12 
million.  Seventeen  years  later,  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  14,500  students 
were  enrolled,  studying  at  modern,  well- 
equipped  facilities  worth  more  than  $100 
million. 

These  statistics  are  Impressive.  But 
even  more  Important  was  Dr.  Aderhold's 
concern  with  the  alms  of  education.  Un- 
der his  tutelage,  the  university  is  pro- 
ducing graduates  able  and  eager  to 
provide  Georgia  with  the  concerned,  in- 
telligent leadership  so  vital  to  the  prog- 
ress of  any  society.  This  was  his  great 
accomplishment,  for  which  all  the  State 
is  Indebted. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  all  Georgians  in 
mourning  Dr.  Aderhold's  death.  Mrs. 
Talmadge  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  selected 
editorial  eulogies  from  Georgia  news- 
papers be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta   (Oa.)   Journal,  July  11, 

1969] 

Dr.  Aderhold 

When  Dr.  O.  C.  Aderhold  became  president 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  In  1950  It  was 
a  small  Institution  made  up  of  a  number  of 
schools  and  colleges,  frequently  on  diverse 
courses.  Some  of  these  schools  were  good, 
some  were  bad  and  a  few  were  deplorable. 

When  he  retired  17  years  later,  the  Institu- 
tion had  expanded  enormously  in  size.  What 
matters,  though,  was  the  Increase  In  quality 
and  prestige. 

Dr.  Aderhold  provided  the  force  which 
brought  the  several  units  together  and  kept 
them  there.  He  knew  how  to  build  for  quality 
and  he  did  this.  He  knew  how  to  get  money 
for  new  buildings  and  new  buildings  sprung 
up  as  a  result  of  this  talent.  He  knew  salaries 
had  to  be  brought  up  to  standards  and  they 
were.  When  he  left  his  office  In  1967  he  left 
a  university  which  could  contribute  enor- 
mously to  a  state  which  badly  needed  qual- 
ity from  the  top  In  order  to  Improve  its 
economic  standing,  Its  literacy  level  and 
Its  social  scheme.  The  Improvements  In 
Georgia  are  notable.  It  Is  easy  to  show  that 
they  came  from  the  greatly  Improved  univer- 
sity and  University  System  of  Georgia.  Dr. 
Aderhold's  Imagination  and  work  will  live 
on  for  a  long  time.  The  Journal  joins  his 
many  other  friends  In  extending  sympathy 
to  his  family. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  July 
9, 1969] 
Dr.  O.  C.  Aderrold 
Dr.  O.  C.  Aderhold  presided  In  an  era  of 
great  change  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
When  he  became  president  In  1950,  the  uni- 
versity had  slightly  more  than  4,000  students, 
and  It  granted  one  doctoral  degree  In  1951. 
The  great  college  rush  of  the  late  Fifties  and 
Sixties  so  transformed  the  school  that  In 
1967  when  Dr.  Aderhold  retired,  Athens  had 
more  than  14,000  students  and  granted  that 
year  151  doctorates. 


Dr.  Aderhold,  who  died  during  the  past 
weekend,  served,  then,  during  17  years  of 
tremendous  educational  and  physical  changes 
at  the  university.  "No  man  has  ever  done 
more  for  education  in  Georgia,"  said  Dr. 
George  L.  Simpson  Jr.,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity System. 

His  family  and  friends  may  be  proud  of 
Dr.  Aderhold's  enduring  contributions  to  this 
state. 

[From  the  Savannah   (Oa.)    Evening  Press, 

July  8,  1969] 

Dr.  O.  C.  Aderhold 

Dr.  O.  C.  Aderhold.  who  died  Friday  night 
after  a  long  illness,  was  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
was  at  its  head  during  the  period  of  its 
greatest  growth. 

While  he  was  president  of  Georgia,  the 
state  university  expanded  from  4.517  stu- 
dents to  14.500.  The  worth  of  its  physical 
plant  grew  from  $li  million  to  more  than 
SlOO  million.  Its  research  budget  rose  to 
$14  million  representing  about  800  studies 
by  650  faculty  members. 

During  the  Aderhold  years  from  1950  to 
1967,  the  university's  number  of  graduate 
students  increased  from  361  to  1,725,  and 
when  he  became  president  emeritus,  he  left 
It  with  a  still  more  prominent  future  in  edu- 
cation assured. 

Dr.  Aderhold  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  a 
Lavonia  farm  boy  who  made  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks  in  education  and  who 
made  friends  all  along  the  way.  The  many 
Georgia  graduates  who  knew  him,  and  the 
many  who  profited  from  the  growth  of  the 
university  during  his  presidency,  mourn  his 
passing. 

{From   the  Waycross    (Ga.)    Journal-Herald. 

July  9,  1969] 

Da.  Aderhold  Was  Bttilder 

Dr.  O.  C.  Aderhold  was  at  the  helm  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  when  it  experienced 
its  greatest  growth. 

While  his  17  years  were  during  a  post-v^r 
boom  period  for  education,  the  wise  plan- 
ning and  practical  leadership  of  this  career 
educator  helped  put  the  University  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nation's  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  the  Uni- 
versity grew  from  4,517  students  to  more 
than  14,500  in  1967.  The  physical  plant  in- 
creased from  $12  million  to  more  than  $100 
million. 

The  research  budget  grew  to  more  than 
$14  million  representing  about  800  studies 
by  650  faculty  members. 

During  the  Aderhold  years  the  number 
of  graduate  students  increased  from  361  to 
1.725. 

These  great  accomplishments  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  dynamic  leader- 
ship. 

These  excerpts  from  speeches  by  Dr.  Ader- 
hold mirror  an  outlook  that  helped  make 
the  University  the  great  force  it  has  become 
in  our  time: 

"Education  Is  an  investment  in  people. 
Business  Is  good  when  people  have  the 
ability  to  produce  and  the  desire  to  buy. 
Where  schools  are  best,  average  Incomes  Eire 
greatest  and  retail  sales  are  highest  .  .  . 

".  .  .  .  education,  to  be  worthy  of  its  name, 
must  be  concerned  with  the  worth,  the  dig- 
nity and  the  value  of  the  Individual" 

Dr.  Aderhold  has  had  a  life-long  interest 
In  education  not  only  at  the  campus  level 
but  at  every  stage.  He  once  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Education  Association 
and  he  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  committee  which  founded  the 
Minimum  Foundation  Program  for  public 
education,  the  "constitution"  of  the  state's 
current  school  program 

All  Georgians  are  indebted  to  this  dis- 
tinguished man.  His  passing  saddens  us  but 
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the  campus  of  the  University  at  Athene,  ex- 
panding and  dynamic,  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  service. 


RALPH  NADER  EXPOSES  NEED 
FOR  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  ON 
HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  FOOD  ADDI- 
TIVES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  Ralph  Nader  testified  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  so  ably  presided  over 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  about  the  food  supply 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  view,  his 
statements  regarding  the  lack  of  public 
Information  concerning  the  contents  of 
food  products  and  the  effects  of  food 
additives  which  are  regularly  placed  in 
the  food  we  all  consume  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  everyone. 

During  the  hearing  it  was  disclosed 
that  Mr.  Nader  as  a  citizen  and,  I  might 
add,  the  committee  itself  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  complete  information  as 
to  what  various  commonly  consumed 
foodfejsuch  as  frankfurters  and  baby 
foods"contaln. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Nader's  statement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  in  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Nader's 
statement  before  the  select  committee 
this  morning  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ralph  Nader 
Mr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  matters  of  greatest  mo- 
ment before  you.  The  Select  Committee's 
mandate,  as  set  forth  In  Senate  Resolution 
281.  Is  "to  study  the  food,  medical,  and  other 
related  basic  needs  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  rejxjrt  back  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate  .  .  ." 
Prom  this  mandate,  there  clearly  flows  the 
Committee's  Inquiry  Into  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity and  distribution  of  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply. This  Inquiry,  past  hearings  show.  In- 
volves Industry,  government,  the  market- 
place and  the  ultimate  receivers  of  food 
products.  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  the 
food  Industry  and  Its  relations  with  govern- 
ment In  this  statement. 

The  food  Industrj'  Is  one  of  the  few  com- 
mercial activities  that  has  201  million  cus- 
tomers In  this  country.  Its  consumer  body  Is 
universal.  The  Industry  also  offers  the  prod- 
uct that  has  the  most  Intimate  consumption 
pattern.  These  two  obvious  facts  have  Impor- 
tant and  less  obvious  corollaries.  One  Is  that 
the  Industry  has  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
structure  that  amasses  to  Itself  the  meet 
comprehensive  matrices  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic power.  It  has  the  concentrated  {XJwer 
of  mighty  corporations  and  the  decentralized 
power  of  growers  and  distributors  right  down 
to  Main  Street,  USA.  It  has  felt  the  lobbying 
might  of  political  votes  and  differentiated 
economic  Interest  groups,  each  organized 
around  a  special  focus  In  their  trade  groups, 
but  all  ready  to  rally  around  the  totem  pole 
of  their  aggregate  self-Interest.  A  mighty 
$100  billion  Industry — affecting  the  public  in 
endless  ways,  overt  and  covert — with  little 
critical  oversight  by  external  institutions — 
public  or  private.  A  crucial  touchstone  of  the 
relentlessly  successful  acquisition  of  Its  ob- 


jectives Is  Its  transformation  of  goveriunent 
agencies  into  a  manner  of  corporate  socialism 
with  such  fallouts  as  annual  subsidies  to 
Standard  Oil  In  its  role  as  "farmer," — the 
greatest  semantic  defense  of  concentrated 
agri-business  ever  developed. 

The  structure  of  the  food  industry  has 
p>olnted  consequences  adverse  to  consumer 
welfare  and  citizen  knowledge.  These  conse- 
quences were  pointed  out  in  great  detail  in 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Pood  Marketing  (1966)  and  its  voluminous 
technical  studies.  The  Commission  warned 
against  the  growing  concentration  in  na- 
tional food  processing  and  distribution,  de- 
claring that  it  worked  to  reduce  competition, 
raised  high  barriers  to  entry  by  new  firms  and 
was  not  at  all  counterbalanced  by  economics 
of  scale.  It  Is  significant  that  almost  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  have 
gone  unheeded.  Including  its  caveats  against 
conglomerates  and  the  necessity  for  action  in 
this  area.  The  conglomerates  continue  their 
takeover  of  the  food  Industry.  Greyhound 
Corp.,  which  cannot  even  equip  many  of  its 
buses  with  safe  tires,  now  wants  to  produce 
hot  dogs  et  al  by  talcing  over  Armour — the 
nation's  second  largest  meatpacker.  ITT  Is 
taking  over  Continental  Bakery.  Competition 
requires  competitors  competing  over  better 
quality  and  service.  The  corporate  radicalism, 
which  pitches  food  companies  headlong  Into 
concentrated  collectivism,  should  alarm  all 
those  who  value  the  traditional  precepts  of 
competitive  enterprise. 

One  of  the  telltale  signs  of  a  deteriorating 
competitive  performance  in  any  Industry — 
despite  huzzas  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce table  to  the  contrary — Is  the  enhanced 
ability  of  firms  to  promote  product  distinc- 
tions without  a  genuine  difference.  This  Is 
known  as  competing  more  and  more  about 
less  and  less  that  Is  relevant  to  the  purported 
purpose  or  use  of  the  product.  This  trivial 
product  differentiation,  often  shading  into 
effective  monopolistic  competition,  is  signifi- 
cantly a  function  of  high  concentrations  in 
the  relevant  product  markets.  The  National 
Commission  described  the  phenomenon  quite 
succinctly : 

"High  concentration  In  the  food  Industry 
is  undesirable  because  it  weakens  competi- 
tion as  a  self-regulating  device  by  which  the 
activities  of  business  firms  are  directed  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  the  public  at  large.  When 
a  few  large  firms  dominate  a  field,  they  fre- 
quently forbear  from  competing  actively  by 
price;  competition  by  advertising,  sales 
promotion,  and  other  selling  efforts  almost 
always  increases;  and  the  market  power  In- 
escapably at  the  disposal  of  such  firms  rnay 
be  used  to  Impose  onerous  terms  upon  sup- 
pliers or  customers.  The  breakfast  cereal  field 
provides  one  of  the  clearest  examples  In  the 
food  Industry :  Pou^  firms  have  85  percent  of 
the  business;  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion amount  to  19  percent  of  manufacturers' 
sales;  retail  prices  of  cereals  rose  more  than 
other  retail  food  prices  between  1954  and 
1964;  profits  are  nearly  double  the  average 
for  all  food  manufacturing;  and  entry  of  a 
new  competltlor  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
"The  substantial  costs  built  into  the 
price  of  food  as  a  result  of  various  forms  of 
selling  effort — advertising,  sales  promotion, 
expensive  packaging,  salesmen — are  an  im- 
portant form  of  Inefficiency  in  the  food  In- 
dustry." 

It  Is  Important  not  to  misunderstand,  as 
segments  of  the  food  and  advertising  Indus- 
tries are  wont  to  do,  the  Commission's  point. 
The  thrust  of  the  Commission's  conclusions 
Is  that  these  costs  are  mostly  directed  toward 
non-price,  non-quality  competition,  not  to 
promotional  costs  per  se.  A  tour  of  a  cereal 
plant  offers  a  glimpse  of  the  tremendous  ef- 
fort that  has  gone  Into  the  packaging,  style, 
shape,  copy  activities,  the  shape,  color  and 
texture  of  the  cereal  and  how  little  atten- 
tion Is  devoted  to  the  nutritional  level  of  the 
cereal.  In  a  spectacularly  maligned  passage, 


the  Commission  majority  asserted  its  view  of 
the  consumer's  position; 

"The  principal  criticism  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Industry,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  cost  devoted  to  selling  efforts 
that  yield  little  value  to  consumers.  This 
point  is  closely  related  to  the  other  prin- 
cipal criticism  of  the  food  industry  from  the 
standpoint  of  consumers;  the  difficulty  they 
encounter  in  trying  to  buy  so  as  to  get  the 
most  for  their  money. 

"The  difficulty  takes  numerous  forms. 
Some  advertising  is  misleading  or  downright 
deceptive;  some  package  sizes  and  designs 
exaggerate  the  contents;  essential  informa- 
tion that  should  be  contained  in  labels  If 
often  hard  to  find,  illegible,  or  even  missing; 
package  contents  may  be  in  odd  or  non- 
standard amounts  for  no  technical  reason, 
making  price  comparisons  difficult;  per- 
pound  prices  of  the  'large  economy  size'  oc- 
casionally are  higher  than  per-pound  prices 
of  smaller  sizes;  "cents-off"  labels  proclaim 
price  reductions  that  may  not  be  genuine; 
special  prices  create  confusion  as  to  what 
the  going  price  is;  not  all  products  advertised 
as  weekend  features  are  sold  at  special 
prices;  consumer  grades  are  confined  to  a 
few  products  and  are  by  no  means  uniformly 
used  even  for  those;  and  standards  of  Iden- 
tity are  lacking  for  many  products." 

When  one  company  controls  over  95%  of 
the  canned  soup  market  (Campbell  Soups); 
when  by  1958,  according  to  the  Commission's 
studies,  80'-,:  of  all  food  Industries  were  clas- 
sified as  oligopolies  (a  condition  of  few  sell- 
ers); when  four  companies — Kellogg,  Gen- 
eral Poods,  General  Mills,  and  Quaker  Oats 
have  over  85  Tr  of  breakfast  cereal  sales; 
when  the  22  largest  food  manufacturers 
spend  about  18%  of  sales  on  advertising 
(compared  with  less  than  3%  for  automo- 
bile companies),  It  is  Imperative  to  evalu- 
ate continually  the  effect  on  the  consumer 
of  such  market  structure  and  these  built-in 
costs.  If  all  these  promotional  costs  refiected 
consumer-benefiting  technological  innova- 
tions and  enhanced  nutrition,  for  example, 
it  would  be  one  thing.  As  a  coverup  for 
quality  deficiencies  and  Inefficiencies,  such 
promotional  costs  simply  drain  the  consum- 
er's real  income  without  his  achieving  value 
comparable  with  the  Increased  costs.  Pood 
manufacturers  spend  on  promotion  a  per- 
centage of  sales  only  exceeded  by  the  soap 
and  cosmetic  industries.  The  difference  Is 
that  one  industry  is  selling  food  (a  neces- 
sity) and  the  other  (cosmetic  Industry)  Is 
selling  hope. 

The  connection  between  Industry  structure 
and  conduct  and  the  consumer's  pocketbook 
Is  clear  but  rarely  communicated  In  under- 
standable terms.  The  chief  Federal  Trade 
Commission  economist — Wlllard  Mueller — 
who  manages  to  escape  the  arcane  terminol- 
ogy of  his  profession,  recently  described 
what  price  fixing  by  the  leading  bread  bak- 
ers of  the  State  of  Washington  meant  to 
consumers.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  conspiracy  in  1954,  Seattle  bread  prices 
were  very  near  the  national  average.  During 
the  tenure  (1955-1964)  of  the  price-fixing, 
Seattle  bread  prices  rose  sharply  and  aver- 
aged between  15  percent  and  20  percent 
above  the  national  average.  After  the  PTC's 
decision  against  the  bakeries,  Seattle  bread 
prices  began  to  tumble  and  for  the  past 
four  years  have  been  at  or  below  the  na- 
tional average.  Mr.  Mueller  concluded  about 
this  not  untypical  situation:  "The  people 
of  the  asate  of  Washington  paid  about  $3.6 
million  more  for  bread  each  year  during 
1955-1964  than  they  would  have  paid  had 
prices  continued  at  the  national  average,  or 
about  $35  million  over  the  10-year  period. 
Since  1964,  when  the  conspiracy  was  declared 
Illegal,  Washington  consumers  have  paid 
about  $15  million  less  for  their  bread  than 
they  would  have  paid  had  the  conspiracy 
continued  In  effect." 
Such  market  conduct  cheapens  the  con- 
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Bumer  dollar,  much  as  government-inspired 
Inflation  does  and  In  effect  not  only  reduces 
real  Income,  but  probably  Impairs  the  food 
budget  of  poorer  households. 

A  standard  food  Industry  argument  about 
higher  costs  is  to  cite  figures  showing  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  In  the  percentage 
of  consumer  Income  spent  on  food  since  1935. 
This  argument  merely  reflects  Engel's  law  of 
diminishing  percentage  expenditures  for 
foods  as  real  incomes  Increase. 

In  their  operating  practices,  however,  food 
manvifacturers  and  processors  do  everything 
they  can  to  overcome  Engel's  law.  The  trade 
press  Is  filled  with  pages  stressing  the  same 
themes — maximize  sales  and  reduce  costs. 
There  are  many  ways  to  achieve  these  goals — 
some  of  them  quite  laudable.  What  Is  of 
concern  here  Is  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
at  the  expense  of  quality,  nutrition,  quantity 
and  truth  in  the  marketplace. 

Before  moving  to  a  number  of  specific 
cases  Illustrating  central  themes  of  deplor- 
able industry  behavior.  It  is  useful  to  de- 
scribe brlefiy  both  the  burden  on  the  Indus- 
try and  the  manipulative  strategies  vis-a-vis 
the  consumer  which  are  harmful  and  bilk- 
ing. 

Food  products  are  consumed  with  such 
profound  need  and  deep  trust  by  people 
that  the  common  law  long  ago  reserved 
hazardous  food  products  for  strict  liability 
treatment.  Harmful  Ingredients  or  dete- 
riorations In  food  represent  a  classic  "latent 
defect"  of  tort  law.  Harm  done  to  persons 
by  such  food  products  constitutes  a  silent 
%'iolence  which  Is  usually  not  perceivable 
by  the  senses  until  it  is  too  late.  The  defense 
of  caveat  emptor — now  heading  for  obliv- 
ion— generally  went  out  long  ago  In  food 
product  liability  cases.  The  silent  violence 
of  harmful  food  products  ranges  from  minor 
discomforts  to  erosion  of  bodily  processes, 
shortening  of  life  or  sudden  death.  With 
the  growing  chemical  and  other  technologies 
of  food  growing,  processing  and  packaging, 
the  magnitude  of  potential  harmful  genetic 
impacts  is  alarming  scientists  at  recent  sym- 
posia. Silent  violence  is  rarely  confronted 
by  high  level  calls  for  law  and  order,  mass 
demands  for  empirical  and  statistical  stud- 
ies as  for  street  crimes  and  disorders.  The  na- 
ture of  the  assault — quiet,  most  often  harm- 
ful over  time,  and  attacking  cell  or  tissue 
structure — simply  does  not  generate  the 
kinds  of  moral  indignation  and  concern  re- 
served for  the  more  primitive  tjrpes  of  do- 
mestic violence. 

Under  such  an  Insulation,  and  absent  gov- 
ernment data  gathering,  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement activity  worthy  of  the  challenge, 
the  food  Industry  has  institutionalized  an 
Indifference  to  the  adverse  consumer  conse- 
quences of  Its  manufacturing,  processing  and 
merchandising  respxjnfilblUties.  Much  of  the 
Industry's  actlrtty  goes  beyond  indifference, 
moreover,  and  Is  calculated  to  maximize 
sales  and  minimize  costs  no  matter  what  the 
nutritional  toxic,  carcinogenic  or  mutagenic 
impact  may  be  on  himians  and  their  progeny. 
What  the  food  industry  does  to  reduce 
critical  consumer  feedback  and  divert  con- 
sumer attention  to  highly  controllable  de- 
mand patterns  is  really  quite  simple.  Long 
ago,  anthropologists  documented  In  their 
study  of  diverse  societies  that  food  prefer- 
ences are  culturally  determined.  Some  socie- 
ties eat  Insects  which  would  repel  Americans; 
other  societies  think  semi-digested  fish  re- 
gurgitated from  a  mammal  to  be  a  prime 
delicacy.  The  pertinent  point  Is  that  a  far 
more  complex  society  with  mass.  Instantane- 
ous communications  offers  many  opp>ortunl- 
tles  for  skilled  salesmen  to  shape  consumer 
preferences.  There  is  nothing  esoteric  about 
this  practice.  It  Is  applied  social  science. 
Generating  cultural  determinants  of  food 
tastes  and  preferences  has  become  an  indus- 
try all  by  Itself.  Heredity  does  not  explain 
why  Americans  eat  Bond  Bread  and  why 
Frenchmen   would   not   even   call   It   bread. 


much  less  eat  the  spongy  conglomerate.  Cul- 
ttire — oommerdal  culture  {jartlcularly — ex- 
plains the  difference. 

Pot  the  domestic  food  Industry  there  are 
several  Important  consumer  preferences  to 
meet  If  a  particular  product  is  to  be  oom- 
merclally  successful.  These  are:  taste,  tex- 
ture, tenderness,  aesthetics  and  convenience. 
The  Ingenious  misuse  of  modern  chemistry — 
especially  coloring  agents,  seasonings  and 
preservatives — can  meet  these  preferences. 
The  tragic  factor  Is  that  these  preferences 
can  be  met  by  non -nutritious,  contaminated, 
deteriorating  and  other  adulterated  food 
products.  Further,  the  same  chemical  tactics 
that  meet  these  preferences  also  mask  the 
true  condition  of  the  product  and  dull  what 
sensory  detection  facilities  the  consumer 
has  to  alert  him  to  wholesome  products.  The 
soothing  pictures  and  messages  on  the  p>ack- 
ages  aJid  In  the  media  further  lull  the  con- 
sumer Into  blind  tnist. 

Now,  for  some  specific  cases  out  of  many 
to  show  how  some  of  the  afore-mentloned 
principles  are  applied  and  how  supremely 
indifferent  or  calculating  the  Industry  Is  to 
the  consumer's  welfare: 

1.  A  combination  of  facilltatlve  technolog^y, 
creeping  greed  and  a  somnolent  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  resulted  in  a 
very  significant  increase  of  fat  content  in 
frankfurters.  Between  1937  and  1967,  fat 
content  increased  from  18.6%  to  31.2%  and 
the  protein  content  decreased  from  19.6% 
to  11,8%.  The  upswing  in  fat  content  con- 
tinues with  the  latest  figures  in  the  33% 
range  and  the  American  Meat  Institute 
claiming  that  the  maximum  fat  content 
normal  In  this  product  is  in  the  33-35% 
range.  New  techniques — some  developed  by 
the  USDA  and  some  developed  in  Germany 
promise  even  more  emphatic  production  of 
"fatfurters."  Recent  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture tests  show  brands  exceeding  40%  fat 
with  one  brand  reaching  51%.  As  Is  Its  In- 
dustry-Indentured practice,  USDA  refuses  to 
divulge  fat  content  by  brand  name.  Rather 
it  proposes  to  limit  fat  content  to  33%  which 
together  with  water,  spices  and  miscellaneous 
debris  very  nearly  exceeds  the  substandard 
meat  that  makes  up  the  rest  of  this  sausage 
type  product.  Fifteen  billion  hot  dogs  are 
consumed  annually  by  Americans.  If  we  ac- 
cept reputable  and  repeated  medical  studies 
and  judgment  linking  high  fat  diet  to  higher 
blood  cholesterol  levels  which  are  connected 
with  the  rising  Incidence  of  heart  and  coro- 
nary disease  (the  nation's  leading  cause  of 
death)  then  these  15  billion  hot  dogs  are 
among  America's  deadliest  missiles.  As  an 
economic  fraud — looting  would  be  a  better 
word — the  "fatfurter"  is  costing  consumers 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  looting  Is 
done  with  slide  rule  efficiency — each  manu- 
facturer knows  how  many  pennies  per  pound 
he  saves  with  every  Increment  of  fat.  The 
consumer,  of  course,  has  no  Idea  how  much 
fat  is  In  frankfurters — there  has  been  no 
labeling  required — and  little  awareness  of 
the  serious  health  hazard  Involved  in  his 
later  years.  Hot  dogs  as  a  device  to  defraud 
people  under  the  guise  of  meat,  and  as  a 
food  form  to  sell  the  substandard  meat 
palatably,  has  matched  the  dreams  of  any 
meat  companies  avarice. 

Given  the  fore-going  on  hot  dogs,  it  should 
not  come  as  any  surprise  that  hamburgers 
are  subjected  to  similar  adulterations  with 
Ingredients  that  are  cheaper  than  meat.  All 
over  the  country,  hamburgers  are  exceeding 
state  ingredient  requirements.  In  New  York 
City,  hamburgers  were  exposed  recently  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Bess 
Myerson  Grant,  as  highly  adulterated  with 
such  discernible  matter  as  starchy  fiour, 
cereal  and  chemical  additives.  (A  1963  New 
York  State  study  came  to  similar  conclu- 
sions.) Although  advertised  as  "all  beef" 
hamburgers,  they  were  really  "shambiu-gers." 
Earlier  this  year  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  city  of- 
ficials  tested   hamburgers   and   found   that 


70%  of  them  (from  40  stores)  exceeded  fat 
content  limits  of  20%  for  ground  beef  and 
30%  for  ground  meat  advertised  as  ham- 
burger. The  1967  Wholesome  Meat  Act  hear- 
ings In  the  Congress  contained  further  docu- 
mentation of  this  problem. 

An  additional  and  little  mentioned  prob- 
lem from  excessive  fat  content  in  these 
products  Is  that  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
calories  come  from  the  fat  than  the  fat-meat 
percentages  In  the  hot  dog  or  hamburger 
would  indicate.  (Pat  has  9  calories  per  gram 
while  protein  has  4  calories  per  gram) . 

2.  One  of  the  enduring  characteristics  of 
the  food  Industry  Is  Its  penchant  to  sell  now 
and  have  someone  else  test  later.  In  case 
after  case,  the  sequence  of  doubt  to  risk  to 
reasonable  certainty  of  harm  has  been  the 
burden  of  researchers  outside  the  food  in- 
dustry. It  comes  as  a  highly  disturbing  dis- 
closure that  this  sequence  is  emerging  for 
the  one  area  of  food  product  in  which  most 
people  hold  greatest  trust.  I  am  speaking  of 
baby  food. 

Competent  nutritionists  are  showing  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  amounts  of  salt,  sugar, 
starch  and  monosodlum  glutamate  In  many 
baby  foods.  Salt  is  of  particular  concern  be- 
cause of  its  link  to  increase  hypertension. 
According  to  a  prominent  expert  on  infant 
nutrition.  Dr.  Samuel  Pomon.  University  of 
Iowa,  a  child  with  a  hereditary  exposure  to 
hyi>ertension  would  be  especially  affected 
now  and  In  later  years  by  the  salt  In  baby 
food.  Sodium  intake  Is  Increased  further  to 
the  degree  that  baby  foods  with  abundantly 
salted  meats,  vegetables  and  even  some  fruit 
displace  milk.  Why  Is  salt  put  in  baby  food? 
Not  for  the  baby,  but  to  please  the  taste  of 
the  mother.  The  same  appeal  accounts  for 
the  addition  of  sugar  to  strained  vegetables. 
Sugar  also  provides  the  baby  food  with  a 
cheaper  substance  than  vegetables  and  loads 
the  baby  with  empty  calories  (I.e.  a  nutri- 
tionally poor,  carlogenlc  and  possibly  athero- 
genic substance ) .  A  research  official  at  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  admitted  that  the  In- 
clusion of  salt  and  sugar  by  his  company  was 
in  response  to  another  company's  initiation 
of  the  practice  and  claiming  that  their  food 
tasted  better  In  their  advertisements.  As  a 
minimum,  since  salt  and  sugar  do  nothing 
for  the  baby,  yet  raise  risks  against  the  baby, 
the  biu-den  of  proof  should  be  on  the  com- 
panies who  use  them.  They  have  not  met 
nor  attempted  to  meet  this  burden  of  proof 
at  all,  as  far  as  any  of  their  disclosures 
Indicate. 

Price  and  profit  considerations  also  deter- 
mine the  use  of  Increasing  amounts  of  modi- 
fled  starches  In  strained  fruits  and  dinners. 
The  use  of  starch  has  no  nutritional  justifi- 
cation but  It  does  have  nutritional  adversi- 
ties. According  to  Harvard  nutritionists,  this 
starch  replaces  meat,  and  decreases  the  con- 
centration of  Iron,  copper  and  other  nutri- 
ents not  found  In  milk  (which  Is  a  principal 
nutritional  justification  for  the  Introduction 
of  baby  food).  Why  Is  modified  food  starch 
added  to  baby  food?  One  reason  is  to  pre- 
serve the  texture  of  the  food  against  baby's 
saliva  liquifying  unmodified  starch.  The 
modified  starch  Is  no  longer  normally  di- 
gested. (A  pertinent  study  by  Thomas  A. 
Anderson,  National  Research  Laboratory, 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  (1969)  suggests  that 
modified  starches  are  not  digested  "In  a 
manner  Identical  to  their  unmodified  coun- 
terpart." He  also  suggests  that  modified 
starches  actually  raises  the  blood  cholesterol 
level.) 

The  attraction  of  monosodlum  glutamate 
(85%  of  which  Is  produced  by  Accent  Inter- 
national) to  the  baby  food  producers  is  en- 
hancing the  flavor  of  these  starchy  foods  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  mother.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  baby  craves  MSO.  It  was  not  until 
the  late  1940's  that  large  scale  MSO  produc- 
tion began  In  this  country.  Yet  not  until  last 
year  did  the  first  report  of  the  "Chinese 
restaurant  syndrome" — a  cluster  of  patho- 
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log^lcal  reactions  affecting  some  people  who 
ate  Chinese  food — emerge.  Typically,  the  re- 
port was  not  done  by  industry  researchers, 
but  by  an  Independent  physician.  There 
still  Is  no  data  on  the  tolerance  of  babies  to 
MSO.  It  Is  known  that  MSO  Increases  the 
sodium  content  of  the  food,  that  It  has  re- 
acted in  large  doses,  most  seriously  on  mice 
and  chicks,  that  the  FDA  has  conducted  tests 
on  how  much  MSO  Is  going  into  baby  foods 
and  that  Campbell  Soups  Is  contracted  for 
tests  at  Alvany  Medical  College,  N.Y.  The 
question  repeats  Itself — when  the  benefit  Is 
nil  nutritionally  and  is  commercially  geared 
to  the  mother,  why  take  the  risk  without 
studying  the  effects  flrst? 

Another  Ingredient  on  which  alarms  are 
being  raised  Is  the  nitrate  content  of  vege- 
table baby  food.  Nitrates  come  from  the 
residuals  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  (which  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  massively  in  the  next  few 
decades).  Once  inside  the  baby,  nitrates  can 
lead  to  nitrite  poisoning — to  which  babies 
are  most  vulnerable.  Professor  Barry  Com- 
moner of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
has  written  a  paper  on  such  poisoning  dis- 
covered by  European  public  health  officials 
among  Infants  that  was  traced  to  the  con- 
sumption of  unrefrigerated  Amerlcan-proc- 
esseci  baby  *ood.  Professor  Commoner  claims 
that-ln  recant  tests  he  ran  on  strained  beets 
in  baby  food,  the  amount  of  nitrate  was 
consistently  above  what  is  considered  ac- 
ceptable levels.  He  plans  to  publish  this  data 
officially  in  the  fall.  The  more  precise  extent 
of  this  toxic  hazard  to  infants  is  not  fully 
known  in  this  country  because  no  one  Is 
trying  to  find  out  in  any  systematic  way.  The 
food  industry  does  not  appear  Interested  in 
Incorporating  detection  techniques  or  doing 
research  on  this  problem. 

Other  activity  toward  safer  baby  food  Is 
worthy  of  note.  The  Nutrition  Committee  of 
the  Pediatrics  Academy  is  urging  the  indus- 
try to  reduce  the  salt  content  of  baby  foods. 
There  is  Uttle  hope  that  the  baby  food  com- 
panies, especially  the  hard-liner  of  the  in- 
dustry— Gerbers — will  listen  to  the  pediatri- 
cians. Heinz  is  experimenting  with  unsalted 
food  and  perhaps  the  company  will  Inform 
the  Committee  of  Its  findings. 

3.  The  food  companies  are  averse  to  label- 
ing their  products  for  nutritional  content  so 
as  to  permit  the  consumer  greater  choice  and 
Judgment.  Baby  food  displays  a  listing  of  in- 
gedients  (sugar,  salt,  starch.  MSG)  but  there 
Is  obviously  a  need  to  list  protein,  fat  and 
important  vitamins  and  minerals.  West  Ger- 
many requires  specific  nutrient  labeling  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  pending  bankruptcy 
of  German  food  companies.  An  FDA  toxlco- 
loglcal  adviser.  Dr.  O.  G.  Pltzhugh.  declares 
that  the  individuals  who  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  MSO  should  learn  to  stay  away 
from  food  with  large  amounts  of  MSG.  How- 
ever, many  foods,  such  as  mayonnaise,  french 
dreeslngs  and  salad  dressings  may  also  con- 
tain MSG  and  are  not  required  to  list  it  on 
the  label.  Previously  it  was  noted  that  the 
USDA  does  not  require  the  label  of  hot  dogs 
and  sausages  to  carry  the  percentage  content 
of  their  major  components  such  as  fat.  spices. 
water  and  meat.  But  pet  food  manufacturers 
eagerly  put  detailed  ingredient  statements 
on  their  labels  (e.g.  dog  food  produced  by 
Armour  &  Company  and  by  General  Poods 
Corporation)  to  let  owners  know  what  their 
pets  are  eating.*  Similarly,  detailed  labeling 


•The  Senate  hearings  on  the  1967  meat  act 
contained  information  about  a  substantial 
number  of  poor  people  eating  dog  food  as  a 
normal  diet.  I  have  heard  of  this  consump- 
tion pattern  from  various  sources  around  the 
country  including  the  large  northern  cities. 
The  pet  food  companies.  I  am  told,  have  some 
surveys  which  point  more  concretely  to  this 
being  the  case.  Certainly  the  television  com- 
mercials display  an  exuberance  on  dog  food 
which  may  persuade  some  people  that  what 
Is  so  good  for  the  dog  Is  good  for  the  master. 


obtained  for  cattle  feed  because  cattle  owners 
want  fast  growing,  large  cattle  for  market. 
4.  The  case  of  artificial  sweeteners  illus- 
trate the  unwillingness  of  the  Industry  In 
anticipating  and  resolving  a  health  problem. 
The  significant  marketing  of  artificial  sweet- 
eners began  a  decade  ago.  The  FDA,  without 
engaging  in  precautionary  testing,  hEid 
promptly  included  these  sweeteners  (cycla- 
mates)  on  Its  GRAS  (Generally  Recognized 
As  Safe)  list.  Theee  artificial  sweeteners  were 
promoted  as  an  antidote  lip  obesity,  without 
any  evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  Sales 
rocketed,  Increasing  seven-fold  between 
1962  and  1967.  One  aspect  of  General  Poods 
handling  of  these  sweeteners  can  be  Illus- 
trated In  the  following  way.  A  customer  can 
go  Into  a  market  and  buy  a  packet  of  Kool- 
Ald.  On  the  back,  there  is  the  following 
PDA  required  statement:  "Contains  31.5% 
calcium  cyclamate  and  3.2%  sodium  sac- 
charin, nonnutrltlve  artificial  sweeteners 
which  should  be  used  only  by  persons  who 
must  restrict  their  Intake  of  ordinary 
sweets."  Now  compare  this  advice  with  the 
content  of  TV  advertisements  for  exactly  the 
same  product,  but  which  omit  entirely  this 
advice.  (Exhibit) 

Late  Itist  year,  due  entirely  to  government 
research  at  PDA,  scientific  doubt  was  cast  on 
the  safety  of  cyclamates,  which  millions  of 
Americans  were  consuming  dally  In  food  and 
drink.  It  was  discovered  that  a  breakdown 
chemical  of  cyclamates  called  Cyclohexyll- 
mlne  appeared  to  caues  genetic  damage.  On 
the  basis  of  this  and  other  damaging  British 
Information,  private  label  foods  containing 
the  cyclamate  were  banned  by  three  British 
retail  chains  from  the  shelves  of  27  depart- 
ment stores  and  270  supermarkets.  No  sim- 
ilar action  has  been  taken  by  any  American 
business.  The  FDA  put  out  recommended 
Intake  levels  In  a  manner  conducive  to  non- 
comprehension  by  anyone  but  a  physician. 
In  addition,  It  Is  very  difficult  for  a  con- 
.sumei  to  And  out  how  much  cyclamate  by 
grams  Is  In  the  artificially  sweetened  prod- 
ucts. The  PDA  has  not  widely  distributed 
cyclamate  content  by  brands  and  sizes.  And 
cyclamates  still  remain  on  the  FDA  GRAS 
list  as  a  product  for  which  no  testing  and  no 
tolerance  levels  are  required. 

5.  If  we  accept  the  rhetoric  of  modern 
business  In  the  area  of  the  social  responsi- 
bility of  the  large  corporation,  It  is  not 
Incumbent  for  the  large  food  companies,  at 
least,  to  study  and  act  on  the  dietary  patterns 
of  different  groups  that  make  up  their  con- 
sumer market.  Should  not  General  Mills, 
General  Foods,  Quaker  Oats,  Green  Giant, 
Ralston-Purlna,  Kellogg,  Llpton,  Coca-Cola 
and  other  companies  be  actively  concerned 
about  the  USDA  reporting  last  year  as  fol- 
lows: In  1955,  40%  of  families  consumed  poor 
diets,  by  1965  the  flgtire  reached  50%.  Of  the 
families  living  on  poor  diets,  63  7o  had  income 
above  SSOOO/year.  Other  trends  between  1955 
and  1965  showed  "an  Increase  In  the  propor- 
tion going  to  grain  products  because  of  more 
purchases  of  bakery  products;  and  an  In- 
crease In  the  proportion  going  for  beverages 
such  as  soft  drinks,  punches,  ades  and  bev- 
erage powders."  {USDA — Household  Pood 
Consumption  Survey,  1965-1966  report  No. 
1)  The  same  report  indicated  that  "F^om 
1955  to  1965  (percentage)  consumption  In- 
creased for  soft  drinks,  punches  and  ades, 
potato  chips,  crackers,  cookies,  doughnuts. 
Ice  cream,  candy  and  peanut  butter."  Do  the 
food  companies  have  an  overall  responsibility 
for  what  they  sell,  for  the  dietary  sliifts 
downward  In  nutrition  that  their  campaigns 
promote,  for  the  deep  Ignorance  of  nutrition 
In  the  population  that  breeds  food  quackery 
at  Its  extreme? 

Other  questions  come  to  mind:  Is  private 
Industry  generating  an  economy  of  deficient 
abundance  with  middle-class  consumers  be- 
ing persuaded  In  faulty  food  diets?  Why  has 
private  Industry  neglected  to  apply  to  domes- 
tic consumer  markets  the  highly  nutritious 


foods  developed  for  people  overseas  under 
government  sponsorship  or  encouragement? 
While  the  food  corporations  of  the  U.S. 
supply  "Vltasay"  to  Hong  Kong,  "Pronutro" 
to  South  America  and  "Incapurlna"  to  the 
same  area,  U.S.  consumers  are  being  fed  on 
potato  chips,  pretzels,  snacks  thafr<«come  in 
various  sculptures  and  colors.  While  the 
Coca-Cola  company  Is  distributing  a  high 
protein  chocolate  drink  "Sad"  to  developing 
countries.  It  supplies  the  U.S.  with  cola — a 
massive  affliction  that  contains  absolutely  no 
vitamins  or  proteins.  It  does  add  caffeine, 
however,  and  Is  not  required  to  announce 
that  fact  on  its  label,  ^contrary  to  nearly 
unanimous  PDA  staff  recommendations  In 
1966.  The  views  of  companies  testifying  be- 
fore this  Committee  will  be  Interested  to  read 
on  these  subjects.  (By  way  of  comparison, 
the  following  food  selections  for  good  nutri- 
tion by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
USDA.  October.  1968,  are  appended.  You  may 
wish  to  note  how  m.my  heavily  merchandised 
so-called  food  products  are  absent  from  this 
list  and  would  npver  make  any  such  a  list.) 
Telling  evidence  as  to  the  Inadequate  con- 
cern for  consumer  welfare  by  food  manu- 
facturers and  processors  is  the  amount  of 
funds  committed  to  research  and  nutritional 
testing.  The  National  Commission  on  Pood 
Marketing  reported  in  1966  that  in  1964  the 
food  manufacturing  companies  spent  $1,- 
389,000,000  on  advertising,  while  the  same 
companies  in  the  same  year  only  spent  $135.- 
000.000 — less  than  one-tenth  as  much  on  re- 
search and  development.  Of  this  $135,000,000 
spent  on  corporate  R&D,  fully  90  percent  was 
devoted  to  research  and  development  of 
such  promotional  Items  as  package  design, 
consumer  motivation  and  the  like.  Only  a 
bare  $12,000,000  was  spent  on  basic  food  re- 
search. Pood  and  kindred  products  rank  low- 
est, except  for  primary  metals.  In  the  num- 
ber of  research  and  development  employees 
per  1000  employees.  The  Industry's  attitude 
toward  Its  own  resfxinslbllltles  in  testing  the 
various  effects,  short  and  longer  range,  of 
their  additives  Is  reflected  in  the  tragically 
low  research  and  testing  budget,  most  of 
which  goes  to  developing  new  convenience 
foods  using  more  additives  and  not  on  the 
effects  of  these  additives  on  the  human  or- 
ganism. The  level  of  technical  comi>etence  in 
the  food  laboratories  is  now,  as  Judged  by 
the  producers  of  food  additives  who  sell  to 
these  compvanles  (Chemical  and  Engineering 
News  Record,  October  10,  1968). 

One  of  this  century's  greatest  genetlclsto. 
Dr.  Herman  J.  Muller.  put  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem In  proper  focus: 

"What  we  are  concerned  with  ...  Is  the 
possibility  of  (food  additives,  drugs,  nar- 
cotics, antibiotics,  pesticides,  air  pollutants 
and  water  pollutants)  being  mutagenetlc, 
that  Is,  producing  mutations  in  the  genetic 
material,  and  being  thereby  damaging  not 
only  to  the  directly  exposed  Individuals  but 
even  to  their  descendants. 

"It  Is  now  Important  to  know  wha'^  sub- 
stances have  such  effects,  how  they  may  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with,  and  in  what  ways 
the  effects  will  be  expressed  In  the  exposed 
and  subsequent  generations." 

Over  the  past  several  years,  leading  genet- 
icists and  biologists  meeting  at  scientific 
meetings  have  expressed  alarm  at  the  lack  of 
national  policy  and  commitment  to  under- 
standing the  somatic  and  genetic  Impacts  on 
people  by  the  thousands  of  chemicals,  In- 
cluding food  additives,  that  are  confronting 
us.  When  scientists  such  as  Dr.  Rene  Dubos, 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Kimball  (Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory),  Dr.  Marvin  Legator  (FDA)  and 
Dr.  Matthew  Meselson  of  Harvard  show  deep 
worry,  it  Is  time  we  all  became  concerned 
about  the  need  for  safety  guidelines  and 
monitoring  procedures  within  an  overall  stra- 
tegy of  prevention. 

The  specific  and  mounting  pressure  for  ac- 
tion Is  well  stated  in  an  FDA  five-year  pro- 
gram 1970-1974: 
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"The  use  of  direct  food  additives  in  food 
manufacture  will  have  approximately  dou- 
bled by  1974  from  the  level  of  use  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Food  Additives  Amend- 
ment (1958)  to  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  Over  1,000.000.000  pounds  of  some  2.500 
♦  tood  additive  chemicals  will  be  consumed. 
Both  the  methodology  for  their  detection 
and  their  long-term  toxlcologlcal  significance 
require  an  expansion  of  research  activities  by 
the  PDA.  Unknown  alteration  products  fur- 
ther complicate  the  attaining  of  the  neces- 
sary security  In  the  safety  of  the  food  sup- 
ply. The  primary  need  at  present  is  for  the 
development  of  multl-addltlve  detection 
methods  to  facilitate  surveillance  and  meas- 
urement of  actual  additive  intake  levels.  The 
needs  are  similar  In  the  area  of  natural 
poisons  such  as  the  mycotoxlns." 

In  the  time  available,  a  few  words  should 
be  directed  toward  the  performance  of  the 
FDA  and  USDA  in  safeguarding  and  promot- 
ing the  quality  and  nutritional  value  of  the 
food  supply.  Federal  government  perform- 
ance can  be  divided  Into  five  functions — 
research,  regulatory,  support,  statistical  and 
studies  and  educational. 

1.  Research — USDA  research  on  the  food 
supply  has  been  heavily  dictated  by  the  De- 
partment's promotional  responsibilities  and 
the  state  of  surplus  commodities  or  the 
health  of  particular  agricultural  sub-indus- 
tries. These  activities  have  clearly  taken 
precedence  over  activities  to  Insure  product 
quality  and  nutrition  which  affect  the  great- 
est number  of  citizens.  The  Department's 
proud  sense  of  priorities  was  displayed  on 
March  10,  1969  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Dr.  P.  R.  Sent!  noted 
the  Department's  achievements  In  Improving 
cotton  products  and  cotton  markets,  devel- 
oping treatments  for  apple  ciders  for  longer 
storage  periods,  the  reduction  of  cucvunber 
spKJllage  and  similar  advances  which  may  In- 
directly help  the  consumer  but  directly  as- 
sist the  sellers.  In  dollar  terms,  the  USDA's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  1970  was  $33,448,000 
for  Industry  oriented  research  and  only  $5,- 
527.000  for  what  is  termed  "nutrition  and 
consumer  use  research."  In  addition  the  De- 
partment requested  another  $8,558,000  for 
"marketing  research." 

When  dealing  with  Its  regulatory  duties, 
FDA  In  most  cases  does  not  do  Its  own  re- 
search nor  does  it.  in  most  cases,  reveal  the 
raw  data  of  industry  or  other  outside  scien- 
tists. It  Just  reviews  the  summaries  of  these 
data.  The  tragic  results  of  this  practice  have 
been  well  documented  in  the  field  of  drugs. 
What  Is  not  as  well  known  is  the  way  the 
FDA  allowed  Itself  to  err  In  the  food  irradia- 
tion project  of  the  U.S.  Army.  In  1962.  the 
FDA  approved  the  preservation  of  bacon  by 
treating  it  with  radiation.  They  granted  this 
"approval  after  reviewing  the  summaries  of 
scientific  data  done  outside  the  agencies.  It 
was  not  until  five  years  later  that  FDA  dis- 
covered a  series  of  danger  signals  in  the  old 
data  that  required  them  to  remove  permis- 
sion to  treat  any  food  with  radiation.  In  the 
Intervening  period,  more  than  30,000  Army 
and  Air  Force  recruits  were  fed  food  similar 
to  that  which  had  caused  eye  lesions  and  nu- 
tritional deficiencies  In  laboratory  rats.  (Arti- 
cle from  PDA  Papers  appended). 

It  is  apparent  that  PDA  needs  more  funds 
and  manpower  for  research  which  presently 
Is  only  a  small  percentage  of  FDA's  overall 
annual  budgetary  level  of  some  $23,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  no  area  Is  the  dis- 
tributive injustice  of  federal  funds  more 
clearly  etched  than  In  this  pathetic  alloca- 
tion for  insuring  the  purity  and  safety  of 
the  nation's  food  supply.  FDA  has  failed, 
however.  In  vigorously  pushing  for  Its  right- 
ful share  of  public  funds  and  In  taking  the 
lead  for  bringing  public  attention  on  the 
woeful  absence  of  minimal  research  facil- 
ities and  manpower.  An  authoritative  as- 
sessment of  how  little  is  being  done  In  genetic 
monitoring,   Including   the   Impact  of   food 


additives  and  pesticides,  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Epstein, 
Director  of  Research,  Children's  Cancer 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.  Is  submitted  for 
the  record.  Dr.  Epstein  provided  this  ma- 
terial In  response  to  questions  put  to  him 
last  August  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskle. 

2.  Regulatory — Tlie  regulatory  deficiencies 
of  the  USDA  In  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
are  now  well  known.  Successful  pressuring 
of  Departmental  personnel  to  refuse  public 
disclosure  of  Inspection  reports,  viidespread 
complicity.  Incompetence  and  demoralization 
among  the  Inspector  corp.,  and  the  ad  hoc 
overruling  of  honest  Inspectors  by  politically 
attuned  suj>ervlsors  are  samples  oi  this 
breakdown  in  Inspection  and  enforcement. 
The  massive  violations  of  the  Department's 
own  standards  make  a  mockery  of  law  and 
order  in  poultry  and  meat  plants  and  the 
state  lnsi>€Cted  plants  are  operated  within 
a  worse  system  of  anarchy. 

Unlike  most  regulatory  agencies,  the  PDA 
does  not  have  subpoena  authority  either  to 
summon  witnesses  or  to  require  firms  to  di- 
vulge pertinent  records.  The  agency  has  re- 
quested Congress  for  such  authority  but  a 
battery  of  trade  groups  defeated  this  ele- 
mentary power  to  protect  the  consumer  at 
the  earliest  stage  of  any  potential  risk  situa- 
tion. A  lengthy  list  of  plants  which  refused 
FDA  Inspection  requests  in  1962  Is  ap- 
pended for  the  record.  Anemia  pervades  the 
legal  authority  of  the  agency.  Abuses  and  de- 
ficiencies pervade  the  industry  "that  this 
authority  purports  to  control.  "The  monthly 
seizure  and  recall  lists  that  appear  In  FDA 
Papers  provide  some  illustrative  cases. 
Samples  are  provided  for  the  record.  FDA 
Is  trying  to  stop  the  Illegal  diversion  of  in- 
cubator reject  eggs  into  human  food  chan- 
nels. Contaminated  carmine  red  color  finding 
its  way  onto  candy,  food  seasonings,  meat 
extenders  and  barbecue  sauce  over  a  wide 
area  was  a  recent  PDA  case. 

Present  compliance  levels  with  microbio- 
logical contamination  eliminating  proce- 
dures are  estimated  by  FDA  to  be  approxi- 
mately 65%  of  the  Industry.  This  means  that 
35%  of  the  Industry  is  engaging  in  practices 
that  could  lead  to  widespread  food  contami- 
nation and  disease.  For  example,  there  are 
presently  an  estimated  2  million  human 
cases  of  salmonella  a  year.  The  National  Re- 
search Council  report  (November,  1968)  on 
salmonella  stated:  "In  addition  to  the  pain 
and  suffering  It  causes,  this  disease  Is  re- 
sponsible for  substantial  costs  In  the  form  of 
medical  care,  hospitalization  and  lost  Income 
through  absence  from  work  ...  we  consider 
the  total  cost  to  be  at  least  $300  million  an- 
nually and  probably  more."  Last  year,  Con- 
gressman Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  relestsed  details  on 
the  commercial  resale  of  dozens  of  foods  after 
they  were  rejected  by  the  government  as 
unfit  for  government  procurement. 

An  Instance  showing  how  helpful  FDA 
subpoena  power  would  be  came  from  a  vol- 
untary act  of  cooperation  earlier  in  the 
decade.  A  canned  product  for  infant  feeding 
was  recalled  from  the  market  when  it  pro- 
duced convulsions  In  over  130  Infants.  In  this 
case  the  manufacturer  furnished  complete 
information  about  manufacturing  processes, 
formulas,  and  other  pertinent  data,  and  one 
FDA  scientist  was  able  to  pinpoint  the  diffi- 
culty. A  change  In  the  formula  and  process- 
ing operation  gave  a  baby  food  too  low  In 
vitamin  Bn.  When  this  vitamin  was  added 
to  the  formula,  FDA  reports,  there  was  no 
more  trouble. 

In  1967,  the  Report  on  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Community  Health  Services, 
chaired  hv  former  HEW  Secretary  Marlon 
Folsome.  described  the  current  level  of  sup- 
port being  given  to  food  protection  at  all 
levels  of  government  as  "grossly  inadequate." 
"It  does  not  even  permit  the  responsible 
agencies  to  apply  available  knowledge  to  pre- 
vent such  Illnesses,  much  less  to  cope  with 
the  multitude  of  new  and  emerging  prob- 


lems .  .  .  Changes  In  the  production  and 
processing  of  foods,  Increasing  exposure  of 
foods  to  chemicals,  and  changes  in  food 
preparation  and  nationwide  distribution 
methods  and  techniques,  together  with  in- 
adequate public  health  controls,  have  created 
the  potential  for  massive  nationwide  out- 
breaks of  food-borne  Illnesses." 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  those 
companies  who  wish  to  strive  for  excellence 
In  nutrition  and  food  quality  are  at  a  marked 
disadvantage  when  there  Is  inadequate  po- 
licing of  the  Industry,  when  abuses  are  re- 
warded with  greater  sales  and  when  the  less 
reputable  capitalize  on  the  Irregular  or  non- 
existent enforcement  of  the  law. 

3.  Support  Function — Both  the  USDA  and 
the  FDA  have  neglected  their  support  func- 
tion for  state  and  local  government  particu- 
larly in  the  dissemination  of  Information, 
techniques  and  evidence  of  vtolatlons  The 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  requires  a 
stronger  role  by  USDA  toward  the  state's 
Inspection  services,  as  does  the  Poultry  In- 
spection Act  of  1968.  The  FDA  In  its  5  year 
program  plans  wants  to  turn  what  little  in- 
forcement  and  surveillance  activity  It^  has 
to  the  states  and  to  develop  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  Industry.  The  entire  postxire  Is 
one  of  passivity  In  the  midst  of  a  need  to 
deploy  legal  regulation  far  more  compre- 
hensively. 

4.  Statistical  and  Studies^The  prototype 
system  has  been  worked  out  In  the  health 
area  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  computers 
are  available  for  use.  But  the  national  and 
Congressional  vrtll  to  establish  a  first  rate 
system  of  data  gathering  on  food-borne  dis- 
eases, their  etiology,  nutritional  content  of 
various  food  products  and  the  like,  appar- 
ently will  have  to  await  a  disaster,  judging 
by  past  responses  in  the  consumer  protec- 
tion area.  Studies  for  preventive  Impact  are 
likewise  lagging.  More  creative  work  has  been 
done  on  the  food  needs  and  problems  of 
the  astronauts  in  recent  years  than  on  the 
nutritional  needs  of  200  mllllcn  other  Amer- 
icans. 

5.  Education — The  FDA  apparently  views 
its  educational  role  In  food  as  one  principal 
of  rebutting  nutrition  quacks.  Thus,  to  any 
one  who  WTltes  FDA  expressing  concern  o^'er 
the  quality  of  the  food  supply,  the  FDA 
sends  him  a  four  page  specially  prepared 
queftion  and  answer  sheet  filled  with  com- 
placeny  and  assuaging  remarks  rebutted  re- 
peatedly by  FDA  officials  through  out  the 
years  in  speeches  and  statements.  Many 
other  answers  are  to  questions  that  are  more 
like  Etrawmen  and  hardly  representative  of 
the  real  problems  confronting  a  federal  food 
safety  regulator. 

In  marked  contrast  to  statements  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Ley,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  others,  the  fact 
sheet  replies  to  one  question  on  additives  . 
this  way:  "Today's  scientific  knowledge, 
working  through  good  laws  to  protect  con- 
sumers. as.sures  the  safety  and  the  whole- 
someness  of  every  component  of  our  food 
supply."  On  December  3.  1968.  Dr.  Ley  told 
the  1 2th  FDLI-FDA  Educational  Conference : 
"I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  FDA  has 
devised  the  perfect  system  for  keeping  haz- 
ardous chemicals  out  of  our  foods,  and 
you'll  simply  have  to  live  with  It.  But  I  must 
also  point  out  that  our  scientific  knowledge 
In  this  particular  field  Is  still  extremely 
superficial.  We  know  too  little  of  potential 
secondary  and  long-range  effects  of  man's 
chemical  diet." 

Another  Illustration  of  educational  lag  Is 
the  failure  of  USDA  to  inform  consumers 
that  food  processors  and  retailers  have  de- 
veloped coding  systems  that  indicate  the 
date  the  package  was  packaged  and  Inspected 
or  an  expiration  date  for  perishables.  But 
consumers  cannot  utilize  these  cryptic  codes. 
Yet  shouldn't  USDA  attempt  to  provide  the 
same  protection  for  consumers  that  exist  for 
retailers?  Otherwise,  the  Integrity  of  USDA 
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grades  Is  Impaired  because  they  were  applied 
before  the  product  degraded  over  time. 

CONCI.U8ION 

A  nation  which  toolc  until  1967-1968  to 
"discover"  hunger  in  Its  midst  Is  a  nation 
which  has  been  complacent  far  too  long 
about  Its  food  supply.  Year  after  year,  the 
Agricultural  Yearbook  painted  a  glorious 
picture  of  America's  food  supply  with  a 
marked  ability  to  ignore  the  nutritional 
deprivations  and  dietary  deflclences  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  as  well  the  deteriorat- 
ing Impact  on  food  quality  by  the  food  In- 
dustry. Quantity  Is  not  necessarily  quality 
and  It  certainly  Is  not  necessarily  Just  dis- 
tribution. We  have  little  about  which  to  be 
complacent.  Heart  disease,  cancer  and 
stroke — the  three  leading  causes  of  death  In 
this  country — are  increasingly  being  tied  to 
diet.  Infant  mortality  which  Is  in  part  a 
function  of  malnutrition  is  not  being  elim- 
inated as  rapidly  as  possible.  Presently,  the 
U.S.  ranks  12th  in  the  world  in  Infant  mor- 
tality. The  U.S.  has  a  high  background  of 
genetic  defects  which  is  currently  being 
cited  as  one  explanation  for  the  20 'Ti  of 
pregnancies  that  do  not  end  in  birth. 

Life  expectancy  of  an  American  male  who 
reaches  the  age  of  40  has  Increased  less  than 
4  years  since  1900.  Life  expectancy  for  a 
white  American  male  from  age  1  to  65  is 
slightly  lower  than  it  was  In  1959-1961.  The 
CS.  in  life  expectancy  at  birth  presently 
ranks  18th  for  men  and  11th  for  women, 
according  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
enormity  of  our  neglect  of  these  problems,  as 
against  our  enormous  unused  resources  with 
which  to  respond,  makes  It  more  morally  im- 
perative to  appraise  thoroughly  this  silent 
violence  and  overcome  it. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
highly  controversial  issue  of  oil  imports 
and  the  present  mandatory  oil  import 
program  is  now  under  study  by  an  oil 
import  task  force  established  by  the 
President.  Statements  have  been  solic- 
ited from  all  parties  interested  in  the 
oil  import  question.  Because  of  the  vital 
importance  of  oil  exploration  and  pro- 
duction to  the  State  of  Wyoming,  I  have 
submitted  such  a  statement  to  the  task 
force. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  overall 
effects  increased  imports  could  have  on 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry  is  in  an 
adequate  domestic  natural  gas  supply. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Mineral  Resources,  Hollis 
M.  Dole,  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  John  F.  OLeary,  warned  that  a 
shortage  of  natural  gas  is  imminent 
without  the  development  of  new  produc- 
tive capacity.  In  fact,  during  1968,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  W3  utilized  more 
gas  than  we  added  to  proved  reser\'es. 
The  same  is  true  of  gas  liquids.  For  the 
fifth  time  in  t±ie  past  9  years,  we  suffered 
a  net  decline  in  crude  oil  reserves. 

The  discovery,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  natural  gas  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  although  we  could,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  further  development  of  our 
domestic  petroleum-producing  capacity, 
make  up  the  difference  in  our  oil  needs, 
gas  is  another  question. 

With  140,000,000  domestic  gas  users  in 
the  Nation  dependent  on  a  reliable  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  for  all  or  part  of  their 
household      needs — heating,      cooking. 


laundry,  and  the  like — we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  nm  short. 

It  is  not  a  problem  of  running  out  of 
gas.  Secretary  Dole  told  committee  mem- 
bers we  are  not  running  out  of  mineral 
resources,  but  there  is  every  indication 
we  are  short  changing  the  science  and 
mineral  technology  industries,  needed 
for  their  discovery  capabilities,  profitable 
production  and  processing,  at  a  time  of 
widening  world  competition  and  increas- 
ing demands. 

The  increased  shift  to  foreign  sources 
of  supply  raises  an  important  question. 
Dole  said.  How  long  can  the  United 
States  rely  on  investment  abroad  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology in  expanding  the  U.S.  mineral 
supply?  There  is  evidence  that  time  is 
running  out. 

I  will  point  out  to  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues,  who  believe  that  removal  of 
oil  import  quotas  would  lower  product 
prices,  that  the  impact  on  the  domestic 
natural  gas  industry  could  be  disastrous. 
Gas  is  something  we  cannot  import  like 
oil.  Optimistically,  according  to  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  O'Leary,  we  are 
between  5  and  7  years  away  from  estab- 
lishing a  viable  gas  synthesis  technology, 
capable  of  supplementing  our  natural 
gas  supplies  of  this  clean  and  flexible 
fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  July  15  state- 
ment to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Controls  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Cutford  P.  Hansen 
The  Nation's  security  as  to  essential  fuels, 
long-range  supplies  of  petroleum,  the  sta- 
bility of  the  U.S.  dollar,  and  the  economics 
and  government  operations  of  more  than 
half  of  our  states  Including  my  State  of  Wy- 
oming, are  vitally  affected  by  our  Govern- 
ment's oil  Import  policies.  Therefore,  the  re- 
view and  the  conclusions  of  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports  Controls  will  be  of 
far-reaching  consequence  to  all  Americans. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  one  of  our 
important  oil-producing  states,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  present,  for  the  task  force's 
consideration,  the  following  views. 

World  events  are  such  that  it  would  seem 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
shauld  piu-sue  policies  which  will  assure  ac- 
cess to  adequate  petroleum  supplies  within 
our  own  control  Is  not  even  debatable.  For- 
tunately, and  due  In  great  part  to  the  Man- 
datory OH  Import  Program  initiated  by 
President  Eisenhower,  the  Nation  has  been 
able  thus  far  to  maintain  its  self-sufficiency 
in  essential  supplies  of  both  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

However,  our  self-sufficiency  in  both  oil 
and  gas,  both  of  which  are  developed  and 
made  available  in  the  exploratory  programs 
of  the  domestic  petroleum  industry,  already 
has  beett^iost.  While  the  United  States  has 
excess  /511  producing  capacity,  it  does  not 
have  sufficient  idle  capacity  to  nil  domestic 
requirements  should  all  present  Imports  be 
disrupted  or  discontinued.  Last  year  for  the 
first  time.  U.S.  productive  capacity  fell  below 
domestic  demand.  Shortages  of  natural  gas 
are  said  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  be  In 
prospect  as  early  as  this  winter,  and  this  Is 
confirmed  by  aatural  gas  utlUtles  which 
have  informed  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion that  they  are  presently  unable  to  con- 
tract for  new  gas  supplies  needed  to  meet 
exf>andlng  consumer  requirements. 


This  Nation,  therefore,  already  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  fuel  crisis  which  our  beat 
authorities  believe  to  be  imminent.  Such  a 
prospect  illustrates  that  security  as  to  es- 
sential energy  supplies  cannot  be  confined 
to  the  narrow  concept  of  developing  fuels  to 
"fight  the  last  war".  A  family  having  In- 
vestments In  natural  gas  equipment  for  heat- 
ing, for  alr-condltloning,  and  for  laundry, 
certainly  would  face  Insecurity  as  to  both 
their  health  and  their  economic  status  If  gas 
stortages  suddenly  rendered  their  expensive 
gas  appliances  useless. 

There  are  40  million  gas  meters  in  the 
U.S.  and  a  $30  billion  Investment  In  gas  ap- 
pliances, and  a  family  having  such  invest- 
ments In  natural  gas  equipment  for  heating, 
cooking,  air  conditioning,  laundry  and  the 
like  certainly  would  face  Insecurity  and 
health  hazards  If  a  gas  shortage  suddenly 
made  such  appliances  useless.  And  gas  Is 
something  we  can't  Import  like  oil. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  mind  that 
Imported  oil  which  discourages  exploration 
for  and  development  of  domestic  criLde  oil, 
likewise  Is  discouraging  the  search  for,  dis- 
covery and  availability  of  additional  supplies 
of  natural  gas  which  already  is  in  insufficient 
supply  to  meet  existing  demands.  Viewed  In 
terms  of  such  realities,  it  is  clear  that  "se- 
curity" as  to  U.S.  petroleum  fuels,  both  oil 
and  gas.  Is  Important  In  terms  far  broader 
than  for  waging  war.  In  fact,  the  most  se- 
rious shortages  of  petroleum  liquids  since 
World  War  11  have  occurred  in  situations 
which  did  not  involve  general  or  extended 
warfare — the  Iranian  oil  shutdown  of  1951, 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1956-57,  and  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  June  1967. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  responding  to  the  Task  Force's  ap- 
peal for  Interdepartmental  commentary,  as 
well  as  other  witnesses,  will  docimient  the 
strategic  defense  necessity  of  maintaining 
adequate  petroleum  fuels,  and  the  need  for 
effective  Import  controls  to  serve  that  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  I  will  limit  the  remainder  of 
my  comments  to  other  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  I  consider  almost  equally  important. 

First,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  consumer  of  about  a  third  of 
the  world's  liquid  petroleum  fuels,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  natural  gas  burned  for  both 
household  and  Industrial  purposes,  simply 
could  not  afford  to  become  substantially  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  for  these  fuels. 
It  is  estimated  that,  by  1980,  the  domestic 
consumption  of  petroleum  liquids  will  aver- 
age 18  million  barrels  dally.  In  hearings  re- 
cently before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  witness  after  witness 
estimated  that — with  no  Import  controls — 
the  United  States  would  Increase  Imports  to 
about  50  percent  of  consumption  in  the  rela- 
tively short  range  of  about  five  years.  Many 
believe  that  with  no  restraint  on  Imports, 
the  overabundance  of  low-coet  foreign  oil 
would,  within  this  period,  rise  to  75  percent 
or  more  of  the  domestic  market. 

For  Illustrative  purposes,  however,  assimi- 
ing  a  50  percent  Import  level.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  Imports  In  1980  would  approxi- 
mate 9  million  barrels  a  day.  At  $2  per  barrel, 
which  Is  minimal,  imports  of  this  order  of 
magnitude  would  represent  a  dollar  outfiow 
of  $18  million  dally  and  would  approach  $8 
billion  a  year.  Should  we  go  the  route  of  such 
Increased  dependence,  it  is  clear  that  we 
would  be  Importing  natural  gas  from  Canada 
and  from  other  world  areas  in  liquefied  form, 
at  perhaps  additional  costs  of  $2.5  billion  to 
$4  billion  a  year. 

Because  this  Nation  is  the  most  massive 
user  of  petroleum  fuels  in  the  world,  it  is 
clear  that  the  balance  of  payments  Impact  of 
a  rapidly  accelerated  and  unlimited  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies  would  be  Intolerable. 
It  would  create  a  cost  and  a  dollar  drain 
that  without  question  could  not  be  offset, 
and  the  ultimate  result,  I  am  convinced, 
would  be  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
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It  is  all  too  clear  that,  aside  from  the  se- 
curity problem  and  even  If  we  had  unques- 
tioned assurance  of  access  to  world  supplies 
at  current  prices  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  United  States — as  a  matter  of  economic 
jx)llcy  and  Its  own  national  interest — could 
not  afford  to  be  a  customer  of  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  bulk  of  its  petroleum  supplies. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  an  end^r  a  substan- 
tial loosening  of  Import  llim'^tions  now 
existing,  would  point  the  Nation  \n  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Intolerable  econonllc  predica- 
ment. I  submit  that  such  a  course  would  be 
economic  folly. 

My  own  State  of  Wyoming  is  the  5th  rank- 
ing petroleum  producing  State  and  also  one 
of  the  most  active  in  exploration  and  new 
discoveries.  Last  year  oil  and  gas  production 
Increased  by  $31  million  to  a  total  value  of 
$406  million  In  Wyoming.  In  a  state  of  only 
300,000  population,  the  industry  employs 
7,000  people  and  pays  more  than  40  percent 
of  total  state  taxes  including  a  one  percent 
minerals  severance  tax  enacted  this  year. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  mineral  estate  in 
Wyoming  is  In  government  ownership  and  it 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  present 
time,  about  70  percent  of  Wyoming's  oil  pro- 
duction Is  from  the  public  domain.  Further, 
it  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed  that  39  percent 
of  all  the  funds  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's resolving  fund,  which  is  the  royalty 
from  production  on  public  lands,  comes  from 
oil  and  gas  development  In  Wyoming. 

Minerals  are  Wyoming's  number  one  in- 
dustry and  oil  and  gas  account  for  75  percent 
of  total  minerals  production  value.  Obvi- 
ously any  diminution  in  petroleum  explora- 
tion and  production  from  whatever  cause 
would  have  dire  effects  on  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  not  only  Wyoming  but  all  major  oil 
producing  states. 

One  other  point  upon  which  I  wish  to 
comment  involves  the  Integrity  of  the  oil 
import  program.  It  Is  essential  that  any  reg- 
ulatory program  apply  equally  to  those  citi- 
zens and  those  companies  being  regulated. 
Any  regulatory  process  which  accommodates 
one  citizen,  or  one  company,  or  one  geo- 
graphic area,  at  the  expense  of  another,  can- 
not survive.  It  becomes  morally  bankrupt.  It 
becomes,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  un- 
workable— because  one  special  deal  or  ex- 
ception begets  demands  for  more  special 
deals  and  exceptions. 

The  present  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Pro- 
gram, during  the  Johnson  Administration, 
was  so  used  and  abused.  It  took  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  cookie  Jar  or  goodie  bank  from 
which  only  certain  and  select  boys,  on  the 
basis  of  promises  that  they  would  share  the 
benefits,  were  allowed  the  choice  morsels. 

This  is  a  known  fact  that  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  at  least  one  company  receiv- 
ing a  special  deal  to  move  large  amounts 
of  gasoline  from  a  refinery  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  the  U.S.  mainland  was  listed  as  a 
$100,000  contributor  to  the  Humphrey- 
Muskle  campaign.  This  certainly  leaves  con- 
siderable doubt  In  my  mind  about  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  oil  Import  program  as  it  was 
then  administered. 

This  is  no  way  to  run  a  government  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  certain  road  to  a  l"ss  of  con- 
fidence in  government.  It  is  the  eventual 
road  to  charges  of  rank  favoritism  and  scan- 
dal. Former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall. 
who  riddled  the  present  program  with  ex- 
ceptions and  exemptions  during  the  three 
years.  1965-68,  made  the  understatement  of 
the  year  on  page  106  of  the  June  1969  Issue 
of  Fortune  magazine,  where  he  states,  with 
respect  to  his  administration  of  the  oil  im- 
port program.  "It  was  a  minor  miracle  that 
I  got  by  without  any  major  scandal." 

I  commend  Mr.  Udall  for  his  candldness, 
and  I  say  that  this  comment  embodies  a 
valuable  lesson  for  the  present  Administra- 
tion. The  Task  Force  will  be  bombarded  with 
appeals  for  special  exemptions,  special  treat- 
ments and  special  deals.  It  should  make  cer- 


tain that  whatever  restructuring  it  recom- 
mends In  the  present  program  deal  first  and 
foremost  with  assuring  that  the  special  deal 
Is  out  and  will  not  be  tolerated  In  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Unless  that  Is  made  clear, 
the  program.  In  my  opinion,  is  foredoomed 
and  its  purpose,  however  important,  will  be 
automatically  thwarted. 

Now,  I  turn  to  one  specific  case  of  special 
pleading.  This  Involves  pressuree  precipi- 
tated by  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Company 
to  carve  out  a  special  deal  under  which  a 
large  portion  of  tl^e  New  England  petroleum 
market  would  be  carved  out  and  set  aside 
for  that  company,  to  be  supplied  from  its 
prolific  wells  in  Libya.  Under  the  Occidental 
plan,  this  company  would  misuse  the  Foreign  ■ 
Trade  Zones  Act  as  a  means  of  circumvent- 
ing the  oil  Import  program.  In  a  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  which  the  State  of  Maine  seeks 
at  Machlasport,  Maine,  Occidental  would 
construe*  a  300.000  barrel  refinery.  From  this 
refinery,  200,000  barrels  daily  of  petroleum 
products  would  move  into  U.S.  markets. 

This  bizarre  plot  to  gain  special  exemp- 
tion from  the  Imjxyrt  program  Is  particularly 
attractive,  because  It  now  has  two  rivals.  No 
less  than  three  companies  now  have  offered 
to  build  refineries  at  Machlasport,  if  permit- 
ted to  operate  on  foreign  oil.  To  gain  such 
special  privilege,  they  have  promised  price 
cuts  to  New  England  consumers  and  they 
have  pledged  to  put  up  to  20  cents  per  bar- 
rel of  Imported  product  into  a  special  kitty 
for  a  New  England  Conservation  Fund.  In 
the  case  of  Occidental's  plan,  this  would 
amount  to  $7  million  a  year. 

Much  support  has  been  garnered  for  the 
Occidental  project  on  claim  that  New  Eng- 
land faces  (1)  shortages,  and  (2)  unreason- 
able prices  for  home  heating  fuel.  There 
have  been  no  shortages,  and  the  facts  show 
that  wholesale  prices  of  home  heating  fuel 
in  New  England  have  been  as  low  or  lower 
than  prices  in  any  other  geographic  area  of 
the  United  States.  New  England  simply  does 
not  have  a  case  for  special  favor  under  the 
oil  Import  program  on  the  basis  of  either 
short  supply  or  unreasonable  prices.  Cer- 
tainly, it  does  not  have  a  case  Justifying  spe- 
cial treatment  giving  a  multimillion  dollar 
economic  advantage  to  one  company  or  even 
a  group  of  compianles. 

In  this  connection,  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  New  England  fuel 
prices  have  implied  that  certain  large  sup- 
plying companies  have  engaged  in  practices 
which  amount  to  a  restraint  of  trade.  It  has 
been  charged  that  some  large  suppliers  have 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  small,  independent  fuel  oil 
dealers  and  Jobbers.  It  has  been  charged  that 
these  large  suppliers  have  followed  a  pattern 
of  buying  out  and  eliminating  the  competi- 
tive smaller  Jobbers  and  dealers.  Such  prac- 
tices. If  they  exist,  would  seem  to  Involve 
questionable  and  perhaps  Illegal  tactics.  If 
there  are.  in  fact,  practices  which  amount 
to  trade  restraint  due  to  the  economic  power 
of  any  company  or  group  of  companies, 
then  there  clearly  would  be  a  case  for  prose- 
cution under  Federal  antitrust  laws,  and  the 
proper  place  for  such  complaints  Is  before 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Oil  Import 
Administration  Is  neither  the  intended  nor 
the  proper  agency  to  handle  charges  of  un- 
fair competition  or  price  discrimination  if 
either.  Indeed,  exists. 

Neither  can  practices  of  price  discrimina- 
tion, or  antl-competltlve  practices,  be  cor- 
rected by  handUng  special  competitive  ad- 
vantages to  one  refiner.  Two  viTongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  Therefore.  I  appeal  to  the  Task 
Force  to  recommend  to  the  President  rigid 
standards  or  guidelines  which  would  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  parties  affected  by 
the  oil  Import  program.  It  Is  the  special  deal 
and  the  special  exception  which  brought  the 
present  program  into  disrepute  and  resulted 
In  the  present  study.  Unless  Ironclad  guar- 
antees are  assured  against  such  special  deals 


favoring  particular  persons,  particular  com- 
panies, or  particular  geographic  areas,  the 
basic  weakness  of  the  present  program  ulU 
have  been  left  Intact  for  correction  by  some 
future  Task  Force,  or  perhaps  by  the 
Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  make  and  stress  these 
particular  points: 

1.  Loss  of  reasonable  sufficiency  in  petro- 
leum fuels  from  domestic  sources  In  the 
Umted  States  would  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  single  major  world  power  with  ade- 
quate petroleum  to  meet  its  economic  re- 
quirements and  to  wage  war.  Therefore,  the 
necessity  for  import  controls  on  petroleum 
to  serve  the  vital  end  of  maintaining  rea- 
sonable self-sufficiency  is  more  Important 
than  ever. 

2.  Because  the  consumption  of  petroleum 
in  the  United  States  is  so  large  and  grow- 
ing so  rapidly,  the  Nation — aside  from  the 
defense  question — could  not  afford  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  for  a  major  portion 
of  our  energy  requirements:  the  pressure  on 
our  balance  of  payments  position  would  be 
intolerable  and  the  strain  on  the  dollar 
unbearable. 

3.  Any  diminution  In  present  rates  of  pe- 
troleum exploration  and  production  result- 
ing from  Increased  Impwrts  would  have  dire 
effects  on  the  economies  of  major  oil  pro- 
ducing states  such  as  Wyoming  where  pe- 
troleum exploration  and  production  is  the 
number  one  revenue,  employing  and  tax 
paying  industry. 

4.  The  first  goal  of  the  Task  Force  should 
be  to  firmly  establish  guidelines  and  stand- 
ards which  tt-ill  apply  equally  to  all  affected 
jjartles,  so  as  to  restore  the  Integrity  and 
stability  of  the  program  which  was  all  but 
dismantled  by  special  deals  and  exemptions 
during  the  Johnson  Administration. 

5.  There  has  been  no  demonstrated  need 
for  Increased  Imports  of  foreign  oil,  and, 
the  record  before  the  Task  Force  will  show. 
In  fact,  that  U.S.  exploration  for  and  de- 
velopment of  both  oil  and  natural  gas  has 
been  declining  for  over  a  decade.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  any  substantial  increase  In 
imports  would  further  aggravate  the  down- 
trend in  exploration-drilling,  and  Jeopardize 
our  ability  to  meet  future  demands  for  these 
fuels.  Therefore,  total  imports  should  be 
held  within  their  present  relationship  to 
domestic  demand,  and  serious  thought 
should  be  given  to  reducing  this  ratio  if 
present  unhealthy  conditions  in  the  domes- 
tic industry  persist. 


MOON  LANDING  DAY— HOLIDAY 
FOR   MANY 

Mf.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  next,  a  very  brave  young 
American  will  set  foot  on  the  moon.  He 
and  his  two  companions  will  thus  Join 
the  ranks  of  the  great  explorers  and 
adventurers  of  our  time.  Furthermore,  as 
in  the  days  of  Columbus,  it  can  truly  be 
claimed  that  man  has  entered  into  a  new 
world. 

Recently,  I  received  a  petition  from 
26  of  my  fellow  Texans  urging  that  this 
date  be  made  a  national  holiday.  The 
statement  is  indicative  of  the  intense  in- 
terest my  fellow  Texans,  particularly 
those  from  the  Space  Capital  of  Houston, 
show  in  this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  peti- 
tion and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
26  signers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  signatures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough  and  Hon.  John 
Tower:  We  the  undersigned  desire  that  you 
advocate  and  support  the  declaration  of  a 
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National  Holiday  to  recognize  and  celebrate 
man's  flrst  landing  on  the  Moon.  Surely  no 
other   exploratory   effort   In   the   history   of 
manUnd  will  have  been  as  meaningful. 
Ward  J.  Idol,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  P.  Newenschwander,  Houston,  Tex. 

F.  Rodd,  Houston,  Tex. 

Oalther  E.  Simmons,  Houston,  Tex. 
Noble  H.  Solvlson,  Houston,  Tex. 
James  M.  Curtis,  Houston,  Tex. 
Raymond  Kulralk,  Houston,  Tex. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Parks,  Houston,  Tex. 
Syd  Joplin,  Houston.  Tex. 
James  A.  Beshlrs,  Houston,  Tex. 
Jack  E.  Whitley,  Houston,  Tex. 
Erwln  W.  Schulz,  Houston,  Tex. 
W.  P.  Springer.  Houston.  Tex. 
R.  C.  Rumble,  Houston,  Tex. 
Joseph  A.  Ayres,  Houston,  Tex. 
W  H.  Day,  Houston,  Tex. 
John  Rlchto.  Houston.  Tex. 
Earnest  A.  Slger.  Houston.  Tex. 
Charles  W.  Lord.  Houston,  Tex. 
Willie  Bclcles.  Houston.  Tex. 
Bill  J.  Coye,  Houston,  Tex. 
J.  L.  Mclntyre,  Houston,  Tex. 
Charles  J.  Morngence.  Houston,  Tex. 
J.  O.  Soam,  Houston,  Tex. 
M.  B.  Landers.  Houston,  Tex. 
Mrs,  Jgsse  Thompson,  Houston,  Tex. 


THE  DO  SOMETHING  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
days,  scattered  joumaJistic  statements 
have  created  the  Impression  there  Is  a 
deep  current  of  discontent  throughout 
the  Nation  over  what  the  authors  of 
these  statements  refer  t«  as  ihe  inaction 
of  the  Nixon  administration. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  administration 
has  dechned  to  use  the  tired  techniques 
of  previous  Etemocratic  administrations 
to  ballyhoo  its  programs. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  public  wel- 
comes the  respite  from  the  continual 
sales  pitch  it  has  received  during  the 
past  8  years  to  sell  these  programs.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  the  Nation  In  the 
doldrums.  On  the  contrary,  we  now  have 
a  hardworking,  no-nonsense  adminis- 
tration of  which  our  citizens  are  proud. 
This  fact  is  eflfectively  outlined  by  David 
Lawrence  in  his  recent  column  entitled 
"Administration  Critics  Answered,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  10.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Administration  Critics  Answered 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
A  lot  of  criticism  has  been  uttered  by 
Democrats  in  Congress  that  the  country  Is 
wltnessesslng  a  "do-nothing"  administra- 
tion. President  Nixon  and  his  Cabinet  have 
been  charged  with  falling  to  furnish  Con- 
gress with  Important  legislative  proposals 
that  could  have  been  acted  on  In  the  last 
six  months. 

But  a  countercomment  Is  made  by  the 
Republicans — namely,  that  the  country  is 
witnessing  a  "do-nothing"  Congress.  This,  of 
course.  Is  a  generalization,  as  there  are 
many  committees  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  which  have  been  working  assiduously 
on  certain  problems. 

Tet  It  Is  true  that  hardly  any  major  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted.  If  the  subject  Is 
examined  more  closely,  It  will  Jje  found, 
however,  that  constructive  activity  has  also 
been  going  on  during  the  last  six  months  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government. 
For   when   an   administration   changes,   the 


Incoming  president  and  his  cabinet  must 
familiarize  themselves  with  each  problem 
and  get  a  picture  from  the  Inside  before  they 
can  concentrate  on  how  to  make  Improve- 
ments In  established  practices. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  government 
under  President  Nixon  Is  In  fact  a  "work- 
hard"  administration.  It  Is  reluctant  to  act 
Impulsively  or  come  to  conclusious  without 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
and-con  of  controversial  subjects.  This  takes 
time. 

Congress  Itself  has  an  obligation  to  enact 
laws  dealing  with  vital  problems,  and  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  which  says 
that  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  or  both 
must  wait  for  recommendations  from  a  pres- 
ident before  starting  to  legislate.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant, therefore,  that  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  has  Initiated  and  passed  Im- 
portant legislation  In  recent  months. 

Not  long  ago,  a  group  of  23  Republicans 
from  the  House  went  around  the  country  to 
find  out  firsthand  something  about  the 
campus  riots.  They  brought  back  a  lot  of 
Interesting  Information  which  was  presented 
In  a  report  to  the  President.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  contact  that  could  be  made  on  other 
kinds  of  governmental  problems,  too. 

While  each  house  has  committees  which 
specialize  In  particular  subjects,  not  many 
members  of  either  house  can  find  the  time 
to  read  thoroughly  all  the  printed  reports. 
There  are  Journalists  who  do  more  reading 
on  the  various  subjects  before  Congress  than 
Is  done  by  some  senators  or  representatives. 
This  Is  due  not  to  a  lack  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  congressmen,  but  to  a  preoccu- 
pation with  problems  from  their  home  states 
or  districts  or  with  a  specialized  subject  or 
two  dealt  with  by  the  committees  on  which 
they  serve. 

If  each  house  could  send  around  the  coun- 
try a  group  of  20  members  and  If  each  group 
could  spend  a  few  weeks  studying  a  par- 
ticular topic,  the  Information  gathered 
would  be  invaluable  to  Congress.  Members 
who  go  back  to  their  own  districts  or  states 
too  often  find  themselves  Importuned  for 
Jobs  or  favors. 

Special  groups  really  could  learn  what  the 
American  people  are  thinking  about — their 
reactions  to  the  crime  wave,  their  feelings 
about  busing  children  from  one  school  dis- 
trict to  another,  and  their  views  on  ways 
and  means  of  getting  better  quality  educa- 
tion for  people  of  all  races.  The  anti-poverty 
program,  for  Instance,  and  the  Impact  of 
the  Medicare  program  are  but  two  of  the 
many  Important  Issues  that  are  before  the 
government  and  on  which  the  thoughts  of 
citizens  should  be  obtained. 

Government  Is  a  far  more  difficult  opera- 
tion than  It  has  ever  been  at  any  time  here- 
tofore In  American  history.  For  the  growth 
of  population  to  more  than  200  million  has 
created  problems.  States  and  cities  as  veil 
as  the  federal  government  have  never  had 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  biggest  challenges 
today— How  to  redistribute  the  population. 
Virtually  70  percent  of  all  the  people  are 
concentrated  in  urban  aresis  occupying  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  land  ifl  the  United 
States.  More  factories  could  be  built  In 
country  districts,  and  other  devices  could 
help  to  redistribute  population. 

With  all  these  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try, members  of  Congress  who  are  crying  out 
that  the  administration  of  President  Nixon 
Is  "doing  nothing"  are  not  being  realistic. 
The  truth  Is  Congress  Itself  could  be  of 
greater  help  if  it  really  got  In  direct  touch 
with  the  thinking  of  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  and  then  constructively  legislate. 


SURPLUS  FEDERAL  LAND  FOR 
HOUSING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  July  8, 
I  introduced  a  bill  fS.  2563)  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  to  permit  the  dis- 


posal of  surplus  real  property  for  public 
housing  purposes. 

My  attention  has  now  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  at  Its  annual  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  June  18,  1969,  passed  res- 
olution 15,  specifically  urging  that  the 
Federal  Government  make  surplus  Fed- 
eral land  available  for  housing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  conference  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution   15.  Sxtrplds  Federal  Land 

Whereas  one  of  the  factors  Inhibiting  con- 
struction of  necessary  housing  units  across 
the  country  is  the  lack  of  available  land  In 
suitable  locations;  and 

Whereas  local  governments  are  searching 
for  land  not  only  for  housing  but  for  many 
other  public  purposes,  such  as  parks  and 
recreation;  and 

Whereas  the  federal  government  from  time 
to  time  makes  surplus  federal  Itind  available 
to  local  governments  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas  under  present  regulations  and 
laws  governing  the  disposition  of  surplus 
federal  land  the  acquiring  local  government 
must  pay  fair  piarket  value  for  the  property. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  calls  on  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  local  governments  with  respect  to  surplus 
federal  land  and  enact  legislation  which  will 
make  such  land  available  to  local  govern- 
ments at  less  than  fair  market  value. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Congress  Im- 
mediately provide  funds  for  construction  of 
military  public  quarters  on  lands  now  held 
as  reserve  for  military  housing,  or  that  such 
lands  be  reclassified  as  surplus  and  made 
immediately  available  for  housing. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Conference 
urges  that  if  surplus  federal  land  Is  appro- 
priate for  housing  or  park  and  recreation 
use.  a  local  government  should  be  given  a 
preference  to  acquire  it  for  those  purposes. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  following 
should  be  used  as  guidelines  for  disposition 
of  surplus  federal  property :  ( 1 )  If  the  local 
government  originally  donated  the  property 
to  the  federal  government,  the  property 
should  be  reacquired  at  no  cost.  (2)  If  the 
federal  gcvernment  originally  paid  for  the 
property,  the  local  government  should  be 
permitted  to  reacquire  It  at  the  original  cost. 
(3)  In  no  Instance  should  local  governments 
be  required  to  pay  more  than  50  %  of  the  fair 
market  value. 


TAX    REVISION    PROPOSALS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Daily  News.  The  edi- 
torial indicates  the  need  for  the  prompt 
enactment  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
tax  revision  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 

July  14,  19691 

Senator   Long's   New   Signal 

Senator  Russell  Long,  who  is  In  a  key  posi- 
tion of  power  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  apparently  has  done  a 
.swltcheroo  on  the  question  of  hustling  along 
the  .surtax  extension  bill.  About  $9  billion  In 
government  revenue  Is  at  stake  in  this  bill — 
the  difference  between  a  probable  inflation- 
spurring  deficit  and  a  modest  surplus. 

The  Senator  earlier  had  Indicated  he  and 
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the  other  Senate  Democrats  -<vould  not  act 
on  the  tax  bill  until  it  had  been  leaded  with 
tax  "reforms"  to  their  satisfaction.  But  now 
he  volunteers  to  get  the  bill  moving  before 
July  31,  or  mid-August  at  the  latest. 

There  already  is  some  tax  reform  In  the 
bin  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
could  add  more  If  it  chooses.  But,  as  the 
senator  now  agrees,  the  Important  need  Is  to 
get  the  tax  bill  passed  "to  balance  the  budget 
and  stabilize  the  economy." 

Tax  revision  long  has  been  urgent  and 
both  President  Nixon  and  Congress  now  are 
committed  to  a  sweeping  overhaul.  But,  as 
Sen.  Long  and  everybody  else  knows,  some 
revisions  are  bound  to  arouse  dispute.  The 
delay  would  Jeopardize  the  government's  rev- 
enue and  stir  up  more  Inflation. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  Sen.  Long's  shift 
in  attitude,  he  Is  on  the  right  track — and  we 
hope  the  other  Senate  Democrats  will  Join 
him.  The  sooner  the  tax  bill  Is  passed,  the 
sooner  Congress  can  get  to  work  on  tax  re- 
forms. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  RAIL 
SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  In  rail- 
road safety,  the  Illness  Is  evident,  the 
remedy  is  given. 

The  illness  is  the  Increasing  number  of 
railroad  accidents.  The  very  week  of  the 
publication  of  the  Federal  task  force  re- 
port, two  railroad  accidents  occurred  val- 
idating the  report's  conclusion.  A  pass- 
enger train  derailed  outside  Washington, 
D.C.,  killing  one  person  and  injuring  a 
hundred  more.  In  Nevada,  a  freight  train 
carrying  750-pound  bombs  exploded, 
throwing  bombs  more  than  300  yards. 
Both  accidents  were  caused  by  equipment 
not  now  regulated  by  either  State  or  Fed- 
eral Governments. 

The  remedy  ij  a  recently  released  Fed- 
eral task  force  report  on  railroad  safety, 
recommending  that  "legislation  author- 
izing broad  Federal  regulating  power  over 
railroad  safety  should  be  enacted."  That 
recommendation  only  serves  to  endorse 
the  bill  (S.  1933)  I  had  the  honor  to  in- 
troduce in  this  body  on  April  22,  1969. 

So  far  we  have  been  luckier  than  we 
deserve.  Potentially  tragic  accidents  have 
occurred  in  relatively  isolated  areas; 
miraculously  few  have  been  injured. 
Continued  neglect  will  not  be  rewarded 
by  continued  luck.  Let  us  enact  mean- 
ingful railroad  safety  standards  before 
there  is  a  major  railroad  tragedy.  The 
July  7,  1969,  issue  of  the  National  Ob- 
server brought  some  much  needed  na- 
tional publicity  to  this  urgent  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Na- 
tional Observer  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Task  Force  Report  on  Rael  Safett  Is  Over- 
shadowed BY  Two  Accidents 

The  report  of  a  Federal  task  force  on  rail- 
road safety  did  not  receive  much  publicity 
last  week;  it  was  overshadowed  by  two  spec- 
tacular train  wrecks. 

A  passenger- train  derailment  outside 
Washington.  D.C..  on  June  28  killed  one  per- 
son and  injured  100.  The  apparent  cause: 
a  buckled  rail. 

A  freight  train  carrying  750-pound  bombs 
caught  fire  in  the  Nevada  desert,  blowing 
15-foot  holes  In  the  roadbed  and  hurling 
bombs  more  than  300  yards.  The  apparent 
cause:  a  faulty  axle  bearing. 

The  task  force,   which   was  composed   of 
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labor,  management,  and  Oovemment  rep- 
resentatives, recommended  that  "legislation 
authorizing  broad  Federal  regulatory  p>ower 
[over  railroad  safety]  should  be  enacted.  . .  ." 
Its  conclusion  was  illustrated  by  those  ac- 
cidents; both  wrecks  were  caused  by  equip- 
ment not  now  regulated  by  either  state  or 
Federal  governments. 

rising   NX7MBE8    OF   ACCIDENTS 

The  task  force,  detailing  the  rising  number 
and  severity  of  railroad  accidents,  suggested 
railroad  safety  has  become  a  national  prob- 
lem and  now  requires  national  cures.  Some 
examples: 

Orade-crosslng  accidents  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  railroad  fatalities,  approximately 
1,600  a  year.  Yet  only  one-fifth  of  the  na- 
tion's grade  crossings  are  protected  by  auto- 
matic safety  devices. 

More  than  8,000  train  accidents  were 
recorded  last  year  with  two-thirds  of  them 
caused  by  derailments. 

The  cause  of  accidents  is  almost  evenly 
divided  among  human  error,  equipmentSail- 
ure,  and  track  and  roadbed  defects.  The 
severity  of  the  accidents  is  multiplied  by  the 
cargoes  now  carried  in  greater  quantity — 
hazardous  materials  such  as  chemicals,  acids, 
explosives,  and  gases. 

But,  If  the  dimensions  of  railroad  accidents 
are  clear,  the  possibility  of  much  Immediate 
improvement  In  railroad  safety  is  not.  The 
report  stressed  the  need  for  "a  co-ordinated 
approach  by  industry,  labor,  state,  and  Fed- 
eral Government"  and  recognized  "long- 
standing differences  among  the  three  groups" 
as  one  barrier  to  prompt  Improvement. 

RESHIARCH    IS    NEEDED 

In  its  recommendations,  the  task  force 
called  for:  rules  and  regulations  establish- 
ing safety  standards  in  all  areas  of  railroad 
safety;  the  creation  of  a  panel  to  assist  in 
lawmaking  and  to  study  present  industry  in- 
fluence on  existing  regulations;  the  initia- 
tion by  Government  and  industry  of  research 
on  safety  t«chnology;  a  concerted  grade- 
crossing  safety  program;  and  better  methods 
of  reporting  railroad  accidents. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  Indiana 
Democrat  and  chairman  of  a  Commerce 
subcommittee  on  surface  transportation, 
praised  the  task  force's  participants  for 
their  unusual  co-operation  but  stressed  that 
"with  rail  accidents  Increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  It's  Imperative  for  Congress  to  take 
decisive  action  soon." 

But  such  action  is  sure  to  rankle  those  now 
concerned  with  railroad  safety,  and  will  be 
strongly  contested.  At  present  no  Federal 
standards  govern  the  design,  construction, 
or  maintenance  of  railroad  car  trucks,  frames, 
wheels  and  axles,  track,  switches,  or  roadbed. 

The  task  force  sketched  the  "areas  of 
agreement  rather  than  disagreement"  be- 
tween the  parties  who  must  co-operate  before 
any  new  railroad -safety  provisions  can  go 
into  effect.  But  until  these  differences  are 
explored  and  resolved,  train  wrecks  will  con- 
tinue to  overshadow  task  forces. 


STATE  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  COUNCIL 
AND  NEW  YORK  POLICE  LAUNCH 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  DRINKING 
DRIVERS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Traffic  Safety  Council  of  New  York 
has  done  pioneering  work  in  the  field  of 
drinking,  driving,  and  drugs.  An  out- 
standing example  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
more  than  900  public  officials  attended 
2-day  workshops  on  this  subject  con- 
ducted by  the  council  in  WatertouTi. 
Buffalo,  Rochester.  Syracuse,  Albany, 
B'nghamton.  Valhalla,  and  Farmingdale. 
Some  300  agencies  and  political  units  of 
government  participated  in  these  semi- 
nars. 


The  council  has  also  conducted  val- 
uable training  programs  In  other  areas 
such  as  police  administration,  accident 
control  and  prevention,  and  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  accident  records. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  council  and  Its  leader- 
ship for  the  vital  contribution  they  are 
making  to  insure  that  New  York  State 
highways  are  safer  for  motorists  and 
their  families.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
has  served  as  an  active,  hard-working 
honorary  chairman  of  this  organl2ation 
since  Its  Inception,  and  I  heartily  ap- 
plaud his  efforts  in  the  field  of  traffic 
safety  and  police  work.  To  my  knowledge 
no  other  Governor  in  the  United  States 
has  worked  so  hard  to  improve  the  police 
profession  and  to  upgrade  its  standards 
and  personnel.  A  word  of  thanks  is  owed 
to  C.  W.  Owens,  president  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  who  is  serving  so 
vigorously  and  ably  as  the  president  of 
the  council.  He  succeeded  Baldwin  Maull, 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ma- 
rine Midland  Banks,  Inc.,  as  the  council's 
finance  chairman  and  more  recently  as 
president.  Both  of  these  outstanding 
leaders  are  serving  the  council  and  pro- 
viding it  with  dedicated  leadership  at 
the  specific  request  of  Gtovernor  Rocke- 
feller. Another  man  who  has  provided 
outstanding  leadership  to  the  council  in 
recent  years  is  N.  H.  Wentworth,  vice 
chairman  of  the  boards,  the  Continental 
Insurance  Cos.  After  serving  the  council 
as  president  and  finance  chairman,  he  is 
now  the  chairman  of  the  council's  execu- 
tive committee. 

It  is  only  appropriate  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  business  and  industrial 
leadership  which  has  been  promoting 
traffic  safety  through  the  coimcll's  pro- 
grams. These  men  give  of  themselves  to 
promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
New  York  State  residents.  Their  effort 
deserves  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
Congress  but  also  the  attention  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders  in  everj'  State 
of  the  Union.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  "names 
of  the  men  serving  on  the  council's  fi- 
nance and  advisory  committee,  to  whom 
I  gladly  pay  tribute  for  their  inspiring 
work: 

William  R.  Adams,  president,  St  Regis 
Paper  Company,  New  York. 

Melvln  W.  Alldredge,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
pany. Inc..  New  York. 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  Jr..  president,  George 
Hall  Corporation,  Ogdensburg. 

G.  Wallace  Bates,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel.  New  York  Telephone  Company, 
New  York. 

George  S.  Beinetti.  President.  Rochester 
Telephone  Corporation,  Rochester. 

Joseph  M.  Bell.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
New  York  State  Electric  and  Gas  Corporation, 
Bingham  ton. 

Lee  S  Bickmore,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
National  Biscuit  Company,  New  York. 

R.  Burden  Bixby,  Chairman  &  Secretary, 
New  York  State  Thruway  Authority,  Elsmere. 

Kenneth  E.  Black,  President.  'The  Home 
Insurance  Company,  New  York. 

Lew  L.  Callaway,  Jr..  Publisher,  Newsweek. 
Inc  .  New  York. 

George  Champion.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  New  York. 

Donald  C.  Cook.  President.  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Company.  Inc..  New  York. 

Kempton  Dunn.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Abex  Corporation.  New  York. 
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Gordon  Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Kraftco,  New  York. 

Victor  T.  Ehre,  President,  tJtloa  Mutual 
Insurance  Company.  Utlca, 

Edmund  H.  Fallon,  Executive  Vice  Presl- 
wentj  Agway,  Inc  ,  Syracuse. 

-Goibert  W.  Pltzhugh,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

J.  Prank  Porster,  President,  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation,  New  York. 

Curtiss  E.  Prank,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Paul  A.  Gorman,  President,  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Henry  H.  Henley.  Jr.,  President,  Cluett, 
Peabody  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Henry  B.  Henshel,  President,  Bulova  Watch 
Company,  New  York. 

J.  Victor  Herd,  Chairman  of  the  Boards, 
The  Continental  Insurance  Companies,  New 
York. 

Andrew  Jones.  Senior  Editor.  Reader's  Di- 
gest, PleasantvlUe. 

Robert  C.  Klrkwood,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  P.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  New  York. 

Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  President,  Lefrak  Orga- 
nization, Inc.,  Forest  Hills. 

George  J.  Leness,  Former  Chairman  of  the 
Boarc^  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  Ngw  York. 

Charles  F.  Luce.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York. 

L.  W.  Lundell,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President,  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corporation, 
New  York. 

John  O.  Zimmerman,  President.  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corporation.  New  York. 

Earle  J.  Machold,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Malcolm  A.  Maclntyre,  President,  Chemical 
Division,  Martin  Marietta  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Mercer  C.  Macpherson,  Vice  President, 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company, 
New  York. 

David  J.  Mahoney,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Canada  Dry  Corporation,  New  York. 

Joseph  A.  Martlno,  Honorary  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  National  Lead  Company,  New 
York. 

R.  C.  McCurdy,  Former  President,  Shell 
Oil  Company,  New  York. 

William  G.  Miller,  Former  Vice  President 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Worthlngton  Cor- 
poration, Harrison,  New  Jersey. 

William  H.  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

William  H.  Newcomb,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Great  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

William  S.  Renchard,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Chemical  Bank.  New  York  Trust 
Company.  New  York. 

Ralph  Saul.  President.  American  Stock 
Exchange.  New  York. 

John  M.  Schiff,  General  Partner,  Kuhn, 
Loeb  and  Company.  New  York. 

J.  Fred  Schoellkopf  IV,  President,  Marine 
Midland  Banks.  Inc.,  Buffalo. 

Lewis  P.  Seller.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Associated  Drv  Goods  Corporation,  New 
York. 

A.  C.  Seymour.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Royal-Globe  Insurance  Companies,  New 
York. 

John  A.  Spencer,  Regional  Vice  President, 
General  Electric  Company,  New  York. 

Jack  I.  Straus.  Chairman.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  New  York. 

William  J.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

John  J.  Tuohy,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company.  Mlneola. 

Huntington  M.  Turner,  Executive  Vice 
President,  H.  S.  Koeter  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 

George  R.  Vila,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
&  President,  Unlroyal,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Thomas  P.  WUlers,  president,  Hooker 
Chemical  Corp.,  New  York. 


The  June  issue  of  Law  &  Order  mag- 
azine has  featured  an  article  describ- 
ing the  New  York  council's  activities. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  "Police  Launch  Cam- 
paign Against  Drinking  Drivers,"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Police  Launch  Campaign  Against  Drinking 
Drivers 

The  drunk  behind  the  wheel  is  not  a  new 
problem  nor  was  he  Invented  along  with  the 
auto.  In  ancient  Rome,  Caesar  warned  his 
chariot  drivers  not  to  drive  after  drinking. 
Lord  Nelson  warned  his  sailors  about  over- 
imblblng,  then  rationed  rum  or  grog  as  a 
dally  fuel  for  men  whose  lives  at  sea  were 
filled  with  hardship.  After  his  victories,  how- 
ever, the  whole  crew  got  extra  rations  and 
also  got  gloriously  drunk.  Thus  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  that  the  problem  is  still  with 
us  and  growing  to  alarming  proportions. 
There  is  ample  evidence  today  that  alcohol 
is  a  factor  In  50%  or  more  of  our  highway 
fatalities.  More  alarming  than  the  actual 
fatalities,  however,  is  the  fact  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  50 '"c 
of  all  accidents. 

A  recent  report  to  Congress  stated  that 
"every  witness  who  testified  at  a  recent 
hearing  on  this  problem  expressed  deep  and 
growing  concern  regarding  the  Incidence  of 
Impairment  by  alcohol  in  relation  to  high- 
way accidents.  Though  It  is.  on  the  basis  of 
present  Information,  impossible  to  state  how 
many  accidents  were  In  fact  the  result,  or 
even  in  part  the  result  of  the  driver's  or  the 
pedestrian's  consumption  of  alcohol,  the 
statistics  do  indicate  clearly  that  alcohol  is 
a  factor  present  to  some  degree  In  about 
50%  of  all  accidents.  This  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  a  perplexing  one.  Its  alleviation  and 
control  will  be  extremely  difficult  but  its 
magnitude  precludes  Its  evasion." 

Law  and  Order  Magazine  has  periodically 
called  attention  to  the  serious  nature  of 
this  problem  on  a  national  scale.  This  effort 
was  made  to  highlight  the  fact  that  this  Is 
more  than  just  a  police  headache.  The  prob- 
lem transcends  police  work  and  has  in- 
vaded all  levels  of  society.  The  poor  get  drunk 
as  well  as  the  rich,  and  the  middle  class  has 
no  monopoly  on  drinking.  The  skilled  and 
the  unskilled  drink.  And  drinking,  once 
thought  to  be  an  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  male,  has  shown  a  disturbing  Increase 
among  women. 

ALCOHOL    and    DRUGS 

Equally  alarming  In  today' 's  society  Is  the 
use  of  drugs.  Dr.  Bernard  Newman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Police 
Laboratories,  estimates  there  are  as  many,  if 
not  more.  Individuals  driving  cars  under  the 
Influence  of  one  .-form  of  drug  or  another 
than  there  are  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Where  the  drinking  and  driving  problem  has 
been  thorougly  researched,  the  fact  about 
the  use  of  drugs  and  driving  have  hardly 
been  gathered,  let  alone  touched. 

Dr.  Newman,  who  Is  a  widely  acclaimed 
lecturer  and  Director  of  the  Suffolk  County 
(N.Y.)  Police  Laboratory,  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  pioneering  experts  in  this  fleld. 
Investigations  conducted  by  Dr.  Newman 
frequently  show  drivers  who  appear  under 
the  Influence  of  alcohol,  when  tested,  show 
no  signs  of  it. 

We  know  the  use  of  drugs  Is  causing  a 
rising  number  of  traffic  accidents  and  deaths, 
but  we  can't  do  anything  more  about  It  be- 
cause we  need  more  knowledge,  facts,  stud- 
ies and  research.  In  many  cases  today  it  Is 
difficult  to  determine  by  blood,  breath  or 
urine  tests  If  a  person  is  under  the  influence 
of  drugs.  Dr.  Newman  says. 

He  further  states  that  "The  law  handles 
the  'drugged  driver'  the  same  way  It  handles 
the  drinking  driver.  Yet  It  doesn't  really  de- 


fine the  term  'drug'  or  the  term  "under  the 
Infiuence  of  drugs." "" 

Dr.  Newman  pKJints  out  the  law  is  mean- 
ingless if  there  Is  no  way  to  prove  guilt  or  no 
means  available  at  present  to  prove  guilt. 
"We  simply  don't  have  the  guidelines,"  he 
says.  "Laws  are  not  the  answer.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  major  university  or  federal 
agency  to  step  in  and  fund  some  much 
needed  research  in  this  vital  area." 

When  Dr.  Newman  talks  of  drugs  he  is 
referring  to  all  forms  of  drugs  from  the 
common  aspirin  to  pain  killers  to  transqull- 
Izers  to  heroin,  the  worst.  It  is  obvious  that 
marijuana  or  heroin  have  a  definite  and  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  reflexes  of  the  driver — 
and  these  are  Indeed  dangerous  drugs.  But 
relatively  little  is  known  of  the  impact  of 
many  of  the  so-called  minor  drugs  such 
as  the  little  aspirin  or  medicines  prescribed 
by  doctors  for  the  common  cold.  The  body 
of  knowledge  on  what  these  drugs  do  as  they 
relate  to  the  average  driver  is  so  skeletal  that 
it  Is  more  than  obvious  that  much  serious 
research  needs  to  be  done. 

NEW    YORK'S    STATEWIDE    CAMPAIGN 

Law  and  order  recently  discovered  that  a 
statewide  campaign  was  being  conducted  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to  combat  the  rising 
incidence  of  drinking,  drugs  and  driving. 
This  campaign  was  launched  by  the  State 
Traifflc  Safety  Council — New  York — under 
the  presidency  of  Baldwin  Maull,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Marine  Midland 
Banks,  Inc.,  and  President  of  the  New  York,' 
Telephone  Company,  Cornelius  W.  Owens, 
who  is  the  Council's  Finance  Chairman.  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Is  the  Honorary 
Chairman  of  this  organization.  The  Council  is 
a  private,  non-profit  agency  wholly  dedicated 
to  traffic  safety  and  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  business  and  industry.  It  has 
been  In  existence  for  nearly  ten  years. 

Governor  Rockefeller  recognized  the  ur- 
gency of  the  drinking  driving  problem  facing 
the  state  when  he  recently  called  on  the 
legislature  to  enact  a  tougher  law  zeroed  In 
against  the  drinking  driver.  The  Council, 
thus  alerted  by  Its  Honorary  Chairman, 
quietly  began  preparations  for  a  massive  at- 
tack on  the  problem.  The  planning  and  or- 
ganization m  New  York  established  a  pat- 
tern for  other  states  to  follow.  To  our  knowl- 
edge no  other  state  has  ever  attempted  any- 
thing on  a  comparable  basis. 

Before  detailing  the  campaign,  one  might 
well  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  drlnklng- 
drug-drlving  problem  In  New  York  State? 
The  problem  falls  into  several  categories: 

1.  Tougher  laws  are  needed. 

2.  Stricter  enforcement  is  needed. 

3.  Prosecutors  should  enforce  the  law  and 
Judges  should  hand  out  meaningful  sen- 
tences. 

4.  The  public  must  support  enforcement 
of  the  laws  and  also  their  enforcement 
agencies. 

The  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York. 
It  exists  in  every  state  in  the  nation.  The 
courts  are  sympathetic  to  offenders.  Prose- 
cutors are  reluctant  to  prosecute.  Juries  are 
inclined  to  be  more  understanding  than  they 
should  be.  Thus  with  the  cards  already 
stacked  against  them,  the  police  naturally 
are  reluctant  to  enforce  existing  laws.  A  re- 
cent survey  conducted  by  the  State  Traffic 
Safety  Council — New  York — among  police 
agencies  showed  that  arrests  and  convictions 
in  drunken  driving  cases  was  at  best  negligi- 
ble and  almost  nonexistent. 

WHEN    ARE    YOU    LEGALLY    DRUNK? 

Stripped  of  its  legal  verbiage,  the  New 
York  drunk-driving  law  states  that  If  the 
alcohol  content  of  a  man's  blood  is  0.15%, 
he's  legally  Intoxicated  and  shouldn't  be 
driving,  and  if  he  is.  his  alcoholic  content 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  guilt.  A  0.10% 
alcoholic  content  in  his  blood  indicates  to 
the  arresting  officer  that  the  driver  has  had 
it  and  should  be  removed  from  the  road.  It 
is    also    evidence    of    sufficient    strength    to 
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prosecute.  This  Is  true  In  most  states  though 
a  few  consider  an  alcoholic  content  of  0.08% 
as  prima  facie  evidence.  Most  European  coun- 
tries also  consider  the  smaller  0.08%  figure 
as  damaging  evidence  or  proof  that  the  mo- 
torist is  unfit  to  drive  and  should  be  hauled 
into  court.  Europe  is  stricter  than  we  are. 

Here's  how  New  York  organized  a  state- 
wide assault  on  the  problem:  Following  a 
staff  conference  of  the  State  Traffic  Safety 
Council  and  conferences  with  state  and  local 
officials,  the  program  virtually  dictated  Itself. 
Eight  regional  two-day  seminars  would  be 
held  at  key  population  centers  In  New  York. 

Julian  D.  Rivo,  the  Council's  Director  of 
Research  and  Planning,  was  placed  In  charge 
of  the  attack.  Mr.  Rlvo  has  an  interesting 
background.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  he  served  for  six  years  as  Train- 
ing Director  In  the  Sheriff's  Department,  Erie 
County,  New  York.  While  there,  he  devel- 
oped the  curriculum  leading  to  an  Associate 
Degree  in  Police  Science  at  Erie  County 
Technical  Institute  and  later  served  with 
the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  in 
the  Office  of  Local  Government  at  Albany, 
New  York.  As  a  dedicated  police  official  and 
training  director,  he  has  maintained  a  twen- 
ty year  interest  in  the  problems  of  enforce- 
ment as  they  relate  not  only  to  general 
training  and  upgrading  of  performance 
standards  for  police,  but  a  special  interest 
in  enforcement  as  it  relates  to  the  drinking 
driver. 

The  Council  issued  a  press  release  strongly 
endorsing  Governor  Rockefeller's  proposals 
for  stlffer  laws  against  the  drinking  driver. 
Hundreds  of  newspapers  in  the  state  picked 
up  the  story  and  featured  it  prominently. 
The  press  went  one  step  further:  It  inter- 
viewed local  police  officials  to  find  out  what 
they  thought  of  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion and  enforcement.  Their  follow-up 
stories  established  the  need  for  further  ac- 
tion. 

RELUCTANT    LAWMAKERS    STALL    BILL 

Most  officials  interviewed  agreed  with  the 
Governor's  p)osltlon  and  also  endorsed  the 
Council's  call  for  support  of  this  legislation. 
But  lawmakers  are  reluctant  to  pas&  such 
laws,  and  as  we  closed  the  June  Issue,  no 
concrete  action  has  been  taken  on  the  bill. 
In  the  meantime,  the  State  Traffic  Safety 
Council  felt  It  could  not  wait  for  the  solons 
to  make  their  move.  The  problem  was  tirgent 
and  action  was  called  for,  while  the  merits 
of  the  bill  were  being  debated  in  Albany. 

The  Council  Initially  sent  out  letters  of 
Invitation  to  all  enforcement  agencies  in  New 
York — nearly  six  hundred.  It  invited  the 
chiefs  and  sheriffs  to  these  seminars  and 
also  to  send  their  men  to  the  seminars  at 
Watertown,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse.  Al- 
bany, Blnghamton,  ValhaUa  and  Farming- 
dale. 

The  Cotmcil  obtained  the  cooperation  and 
approval  of  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  New  York  State  Sheriff's 
Association,  Kew  York  State  Police,  Inter- 
national Assoc' atlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and 
New  York  State  Mimlcipal  Police  Training 
Council. 

Sponsoring  agencies  at  the  eight  sites  in- 
cluded the  Watertown  Police  Department, 
Albany  Police  Department.  Brooihe  County 
Sheriff's  Department,  Westchester  County 
Sheriff's  Department,  Nassau  County  Police 
Department,  Suffolk  County  Police  Depart- 
ment. Erie  Cotinty  Sheriff's  Department, 
Rochester  Police  Department,  Monroe  Coun- 
ty Sheriff's  Department,  and  the  Syracuse 
Police  Department. 

THE    TWO-DAY    SEMINARS 

The  two-day  course  would  seek  to  answer 
the  following  questions:  How  does  the  man- 
ner In  which  alcohol  Is  consumed  affect  the 
driver?  What  laboratory  tests  are  available 
to  detect  the  drugged  driver?  Why  do  pwllce 
rep)orts  of  accidents  frequently  note  the  pres- 
ence of  alcohol  or  drugs  in  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cases?  Why  is  conviction  of  the  drink- 
ing driver  help>ed  by  scientific  evidence  show- 


ing the  motorist's  blood  alcohol  content  at 
0.15%  or  more  at  the  time  of  arrest?  Does 
a  referee  have  discretion  to  suspend  or  revoke 
drivers'  licenses  in  chemical  test  refusal 
cases?  Were  the  new  drinking  and  driving 
regulations  largely  respwnsible  for  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  roed  accidents  in  the 
first  year  following  the  passage  of  Great 
Britain's  Road  Safety  Act?  What  legislation 
Is  needed  in  New  York  State  to  Implement 
the  federal  standard  on  "Alcohol  in  Relation 
to  Highway  Safety"?  What  stepw  or  pro- 
grams must  be  taken  at  the  local  level  to 
reduce  accidents  and  fatalities  arising  from 
the  drinking  driving  or  drug  problem? 

While  the  Council  sought  to  answer  these 
questions  specifically,  it  was  felt  that  the 
police  and  other  public  officials  should  be 
given  a  thorough  indoctrination  on  the  full 
scope  of  the  problem.  Accordingly,  speakers — 
expjerts  in  their  areas — were  provided  by  the 
state  or  local  agencies  lor  each  workshop. 

Dr.  Newman,  whose  services  were  loaned  to 
the  Council  for  the  entire  series  of  seminars 
by  Commissioner  John  L.  Barry  of  the  Suf- 
folk County  Police  Department,  was  the  key- 
note speaker  at  each  session.  Max  I.  Basner, 
Senior  Referee,  New^  York  State  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  was  an  especially  power- 
ful speaker  on  the  subject  " Revocations /Stis- 
p)enslon  of  Drivers'  Licenses  in  DWI-DWAI." 
Sgt.  Prank  D.  Smith,  Division  Headquarters, 
New  York  State  Police,  spK)ke  on  "Breath 
Testing  Equipment"  at  seven  locations.  His 
services  were  provided  through  the  courtesy 
of  Sup>erintendent  William  E.  Kirwan  under 
whose  direction  the  State  Police  have  cracked 
down  on  drinking  drivers  wherever  they  are 
found  in  Jurisdictions  under  their  control.  It 
is  significant  that  drunken  driving  arrests 
by  the  State  Police  rose  41%  to  nearly  5000 
in  1968..  Other  speakers  who  spoke  at  all 
eight  sites  were  John  O.  Moore,  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Program  Coordinator,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles:  Emerson  H. 
Westwick,  Traffic  Safety  Specialist,  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety,  Washington,  DC;  and 
Edward  T.  Ayres,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene.  The  District  Attorney  or  one 
of  his  top  assistants,  in  each  county  where 
the  seminar  was  held,  spoke  on  prosecution 
of  drunken  driving  cases,  and  a  local  magis- 
trate covered  the  subject  of  the  role  of  the 
court. 

Commissioner  Francis  B.  Looney  of  the 
Nassau  County  Police  Department  welcomed 
the  nearly  300  police  and  other  public  offi- 
cials who  attended  the  workshop  held  in 
Long  Island  by  indicating  that  his  depart- 
ment would  continue  to  maintain  pressures 
on  motorists  who  imbibe  too  much  and  then 
drive  their  motor  vehicles.  Nassau  County 
has  obtained  several  breath-testing  machines 
and  in  recent  years  has  virtually  doubled  Its 
arrests  of  drinking  drivers. 

When  the  final  session  was  held  In  Syra- 
cuse nearly  900  police  and  other  officials  had 
attended  the  eight  workshops.  The  Council 
received  many  letters  of  commendation  from 
law  enforcement  agencies  whose  personnel 
had  participated  in  the  two-day  course.  It  Is 
too  early  to  predict  the  Impact  of  these  semi- 
nars on  enforcement  practices  in  New  York. 
Suffice  it  to  say  these  hard-nosed  officials  and 
chiefs  who  sent  hundreds  of  their  men  to 
these  sessions  on  full  pay  did  not  do  It  as  a 
cotn-tesy.  Scattered  evidence,  however.  Indi- 
cates that  the  drinking  driver  had  better 
watch  out  In  New  York  State.  Conversations 
with  police  who  attended  these  workshops 
reveal  they  have  returned  to  their  depart- 
ments inspired  and  convinced  that  if  our 
highways  are  to  be  rid  of  this  menace,  the 
police  must  Jack  up  their  efforts  and  the 
courts  and  prosecutors  must  cooperate  with 
liie  police. 

Fifty  thousand  deaths  a  year  on  our  high- 
ways are  too  many.  The  public  Is  demanding 
better  protection.  They  will  get  It  if  they 
support  their  enforcement  agencies.  For  the 
police  can  only  do  as  good  a  Job  in  traffic 
control    and   safety,    in   strict   enforcement 


against  the  drinking  driver,  as  the  public  Is 
willing  to  support.  It  may  very  well  turn  out 
that  what  is  happening  in  New  York  State 
may  have  a  Judicious  impact  on  the  forty- 
nine  other  states.  Time  will  tell. 


FISH  INSPECTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
,  sumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  been  holding  public 
hearings  on  S.  1092,  my  bill  to  authorize 
mandatory  Federal  fish  inspection. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that  I  present  to  my  colleagues 
a  resolution — No.  43 — on  this  subject 
adopted  at  the  Sixth  Biermial  Michigan 
AFL-CIO  Convention  held  in  Grtind 
Rapids,  June  9-11,  1969. 

In  contrast  to  the  testimony  presented 
yesterday  by  the  administration,  the 
Michigan  AFL-CIO  urges  legislation  that 
will  provide  consumer  protection  'at  least 
as  strong  and  effective  as  that  of  the 
meat  and  poultrj'  inspection  statutes." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  43 — Seafood  Processing 
Legislation 

Whereas,  Tlie  Labor  Movement,  led  by  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen,  AFL-CIO,  played  a  major  and  de- 
cisive role  in  the  enactment  of  strong  and 
effective  legislation  for  the  inspjectlon  of 
meat  and  poultry,  and  as  a  result  no  filthy, 
diseased,  or  adulterated  red  or  joultry  meats 
can  be  legally  sold  in  th^  United  States  by 
mid-1970,  and 

Whereas,  A  major  food  problem  exists  con- 
cerning fish  and  no  mandatory  federal  In- 
spection of  seafoods  exists  in  one  of  the  most 
highly  perishable  foods,  and 

Whereas,  The  mishandling  of  this  food 
caused  serious  Illness  and  death  for  eleven 
persons  In  the  past  five  years  due  to  botulism, 
and 

Whereas,  Most  of  all  of  these  deaths  could 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  inspection  of 
the  jM-oduct  or  facilities  processing  these 
foods,  and 

Whereas,  There  Is  general  agreement  on 
the  need  for  fish  inspection  legislation  and 
many  companies  are  still  protesting  and  are 
seeking  a  cut-rate  program  that  would  elimi- 
nate an  inspector  in  the  plant  during  proc- 
essing which  would  make  such  legislation  a 
sham  and  a  farce,  and 

Whereas,  Strong  and  effective  fish  legis- 
lation based  on  the  meat  and  poultry  pro- 
grams is  before  Congress  (S.  1092)  cham- 
pioned by  our  own  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D.Michigan)  and 

Whereas,  A  major  effort  will  be  made  this 
year  to  provide  this  additional  protection  to 
the  consumer,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Michigan  State  AFL- 
CIO  strongly  supports  the  legislative  cam- 
paign for  fish  Inspection  and  that  it  supports 
legislation  that  will  provide  consumer  pro- 
tection at  least  as  strong  and  effective  as 
that  of  the  meat  and  poultry  lnsp)ectlon 
statutes,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Maritime  Trades  Departmept. 
AFL-CIO,  and  to  all  Senators  of  the  Unlt^ 
States. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WTTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  lead- 
ing daily  newspaper  in  my  home  State 
of  Utah  recently  sponsored  a  contest 
and  imnted  teenagers  to  submit  essays 
on  "What's  Right  With  America."  The 
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quality  of  thinking  and  dedication  to 
our  Nation's  highest  Ideals  that  is  evi- 
dent in  the  winning  essays  provide  the 
answer  to  the  essay  subject,  in  my  opin- 
ion: What's  right  with  America  are 
young  citizens  such  as  these. 

First-place  winner  Jolynn  Anderson, 
who,  incidentally,  was  13  years  old  on 
Independence  Day,  based  her  essay  on 
President  Nixon's  memorable  inaugural 
suggestion  that  we  in  America  leam  to 
talk  rather  than  shout,  so  we  can  hear 
words  and  thoughts  rather  than  the 
cacophony  of  voices. 

Miss  Anderson  wrote : 

I  hear  an  overwhelming  chorus  of  another 
side  of  America,  the  real  America.  The  Amer- 
ica chat  will  lead  all  citizens  to  a  great, 
prosperous  and  happy  future. 

What's  right  with  America?  It's  you.  You're 
right  about  America.  And  as  long  as  each 
one  of  us  can  feel  this  way  and  keep  work- 
ing m  the  right  direction — That's  what's 
right  with  America  I 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  each  of  us  can 
benefit  from  reading  this  excellent  essay. 
I  ask  unanimoushs^sent  that  it  be 
printed  following  theS&'sseaiaxkftr^'  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  run- 
ners-up  in  the  contest  also  be  printed. 
They  were  written  by  John  B.  Quinn. 
18,  of  Bountiful,  Utah,  and  Kevin  C. 
Cromar,  16.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  All  of 
the  essays  appeared  in  the  July  4  edi- 
tion of  the  Deseret  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Right  With  America 
(By  Jolynn  Anderson) 

(Jolynn  Anderson,  13,  Is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belmont  F.  Anderson,  2746  Apple 
Blossom  Ln..  and  will  be  In  the  eighth  grade 
at  Churchill  Junior  High  School  this  fall. 
Jolynn  Is  active  in  sports  such  as  skiing,  base- 
ball, swimming  and  gymnastics,  along  with 
studying  history,  social  science  and  similar 
subjects.  As  first  prize  winner,  Jolynn  receives 
a  $500  U.S.  Savings  Bond.) 

In  his  Inaugural  address  President  Nixon 
said  he  dldnt  like  the  shouting  in  America. 
He  said  we  should  talk  Instead  of  shout  so  we 
could  hear  each  other's  words  Instead  of 
voices.  I  hear  shouting.  The  headlines  blast 
out  the  news  of  riots,  demonstrations,  war. 
The  television  blares  of  discontent,  black 
power  and  civil  disobedience.  The  neighbors 
talk  of  rising  costs,  governmental  problems 
and  poverty.  Youth  talk  of  drugs,  cars  and 
end  of  the  world. 

Oh,  yes.  I  hear  all  this.  But  overpowering  It 
are  the  words  of  Americans,  not  the  loud 
voices.  I  hear  an  overwhelming  chorus  of 
another  side  of  America,  the  real  America. 
The  America  that  will  lead  all  citizens  to  a 
great,  prosperous  and  happy  future. 

And  what  do  I  hear?  I  hear  a  group  of 
Community  citizens  planning  an  outing  for 
Senior  Citizens.  I  hear  a  young  man  of  17  say 
In  a  talk,  '"I  may  or  may  not  be  a  leader  oX 
this  country  in  the  next  few  years,  but  I  know 
for  sure  that  I  will  be  a  leader  in  my  com- 
munity, my  church,  and  a  leader  in  a  home. 
I  want  to  be  the  kind  of  leader  that  will  ad- 
vance my  community,  that  will  support  and 
develop  my  church,  and  I  want  to  be  the 
kind  of  father  and  husband  that  leads  a 
happy  and  secure  family." 

I  see  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts,  young  and 
energetic,  half  of  them  already  advanced  to 
the  Eagle  Scout  rank,  performing  a  good  deed 
task  of  cleaning  a  ball  park. 

I  see  a  community,  my  community,  and 
schools  planning  a  D  for  Decency  Week,  when 
they  show  what  they  like  about  good  movies, 
proper  music,  wholesome  entertainment  and 
books  that  Improve  the  mind. 


I  read  of  a  group  of  young  people  In  Florida 
who  demonstrated  for  the  obliteration  of 
obscenity.  I  watched  a  group  of  school  stu- 
dents collect  money,  clothes  and  toys  for  a 
school  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

I  see  a  large  majority  of  coUege  students, 
well  dressed,  clean  looking,  building  them- 
selves, and  a  credit  to  their  university.  I 
know  minority  groups  who  respect  law  and 
order  and  who  expect  to  work  for  what  they 
get. 

I  watched  our  Legislature  in  action.  They 
were  honest,  hardworking  men,  anxious  to 
make  the  right  vote  to  improve  their  state. 

What's  right  with  America  is  everywhere. 
It  isn't  hidden,  it  Isn't  disguised,  it  isn't  so 
subtle  you  can't  see  It.  It's  in  your  home.  In 
your  school,  in  your  church,  on  the  street, 
in  your  government,  on  the  battle  front  in 
Vietnam.  You're  looking  at  It,  hearing  It, 
feeling  it,  breathing  it.  It's  you,  it's  your 
slstor,  it's  your  teacher,  your  bishop  or 
reverend,  your  congressman,  your  soldier 
brother,  your  mom  and  dad,  your  President 
of  the  United  States. 

What's  right  with  America?  It's  you.  You're 
right  about  America.  And  as  long  as  each  one 
of  us  can  feel  this  way  and  keep  working  in 
the  right  direction — That's  what's  right  with 
America ! 

What's  Right  With  America 
(By  JohnB.  Quinn) 

(Note. — John  B.  Quinn,  18,  Is  a  recipient  of 
a  $250  U.S.  Savings  Bond  as  second  place  win- 
ner. A  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  A.  Quinn. 
1130  N.  718  East.  Bountiful,  he  was  graduated 
from  VlewHiont  High  School  this  spring.  John 
was  active  in  debate.  Model  United  Nations, 
football,  swimming  and  track.  He  also  was  a 
Sterling  Scholar  nominee  in  social  science 
and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  He  Is  holder  of  the  Eagle  Scout  and 
Duty  to  God  awards.  John  plans  to  attend 
Claremont  Men's  College,  Claremont,  Calif., 
this  fall.) 

In  recent  years,  America's  Ineffectual 
search  for  peace  in  Vietnam  and  her  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  domestic  crises  have 
forced  America  to  experience  spasms  of 
self-questioning.  Thus  the  seething  domestic 
situation  has  led  critics  to  label  American 
society  a  contemporary  wasteland,  a  •sick" 
society.  As  guidelines  become  scarcer,  emo- 
tionalism becomes  more  common.  Hence  the 
radical  demands  vast  transformations  while 
the  reactionary  of  the  right,  the  superpatrtot. 
insists  that  America  lost  its  way  somewhere 
in  the  past  and  only  an  about  face  will  cure 
her  ills.  Fortunately,  an  examination  of  these 
extremists  will  not  reveal  the  true  condi- 
tions of  America.  It  is  upon  the  goals,  prin- 
ciples, and  values  of  the  average  citizen  that 
America  will  survive  or  fall.  Collectively,  this 
may  be  termed  the  American  Conscience. 

The  American  Conscience  is  based  upwn  a 
code  of  principles  originally  formulated  in 
1787  upon  the  writing  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Among  these  principles  are 
equality  under  law.  self  determination,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  It  is  because 
the  Constitution  has  ingrained  these  prin- 
ciples In  our  national  character  that  America 
has  a  conscience.  The  absence  of  this  stand- 
ard would  be  an  invitation  to  pwUtical 
anarchy  and  moral  apathy. 

As  a  result  of  the  American  Conscience, 
America  has  a  capacity  'o  be  shocked — a  ca- 
pacity to  recognize  wrong.  Thus,  though  the 
extremists  may  propagate  violence  and  hate, 
the  American  Conscience  rejects  the  ex- 
tremists. If  violence  Is  a  reaction  to  in- 
justices, it  is  the  American  Conscience  which 
will  stimulate  reform.  Hence,  It  was  the 
American  Conscience  in  1800  which  resulted 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts 
of  1798,  it  was  the  American  Conscience 
which  freed  the  slaves,  and  It  was  the  Ameri- 
can Conscience  which  keynoted  numerous 
reforms  during  the  Progressive  Era. 

In  contemporary  American  Society  it  is 
the  stable  American  Conscience  which  denies 


the  accusations  of  sickness.  Much  of  the 
agitation  prevelant  in  our  society  is  actually 
a  sign  of  health.  The  minority  groups  clamor 
for  reform  because  they  have  faith  that  by 
appealing  to  the  American  Conscience  reform 
is  possible. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  conflicts  are  rife. 
But  America  is  not  sick,  because  the  Ameri- 
can Conscience  is  healthy.  We  see  this 
conscience  In  the  way  that  the  majority 
reacts  to  the  crimes  of  the  minority — though 
Slrhan  Slrhan  may  assassinate  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, the  public  will  be  shocked  and  still 
grant  him  a  fair  trial;  though  there  may  be 
disturbances  In  Selma,  Alabama,  Congress 
will  react  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965; 
that  though  campus  revolutionaries  may 
seize  campuses  the  public  will  react  with 
indignation,  and  that  though  Russia  may 
rape  Czechoslovakia  the  United  States  will 
lead  the  free  countries  of  the  world  In  op- 
position to  the  act. 

The  American  Way — political,  economi- 
cally, socially — Is  not  on  trial  today.  Its  worth 
is  proven.  It  Is  the  American  citizen  who  is 
on  trial.  Minorities  will  always  perpetuate 
crimes,  but  will  the  majority  recognize  the 
crimes  and  take  steps  to  redress?  Thus  far, 
the  majority  has.  This  U  what's  right  with 
America. 


What's  Right  With  America 
(By  Kevin  Cromar) 
(Note. — Kevin  C.  Cromar,  16,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Cromar,  4813  Vlew- 
mont  St.  (2085  East) .  and  will  be  a  Junior  at 
01>Tnpus  High  School  this  fall.  He  receives  a 
SlOO  U.S.  Savings  Bond  as  third  place  winner. 
Interested  In  American  history  and  politics, 
Kevin  follows  news  events  and  worked  with 
the  state  headquarters  for  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign. He  is  holder  of  the  Eagle  Scout  and 
Duty  to  God  awards.  Following  high  school, 
he  plans  to  attend  law  school  after  a  mission 
for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.) 

We  constantly  hear  the  wrong  in  Amer- 
ica— the  shouting  voice  of  the  minority  of 
Americans. 

They  are  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  on  the  college  campuses,  euphemlz- 
Ing  communism  as  a  "New  Left." 

Americans  who  sing  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  chanta 
and  scream  "police  brutality." 

Americans  who  have  distorted  and  blown 
up  our  mistakes,  shouting  that  America  Is 
200  years  mistaken. 

Americans  who  believe  the  only  way  to 
correct  our  mistakes  is  through  mob  violence, 
insurrections  and  riots. 

Americans  who  encourage  the  enemy  with 
their  'better  Red  than  Dead"  attitude,  guls- 
Ing  their  treason  as  the  "peace  movement." 

Americans  guilty  of  the  crime  and  delln- 
quency  that  plagues  the  land. 

Americans  who  believe  "God  is  dead;"  that 
religion,  an  institution  America  was  founded 
on,  is  "not  with  It." 

Americans  who  rationalize  Immorality  as 
the  "new  morality." 

There  is  another  voice  in  America.  It  Is  a 
quiet  voice  that  goes  little-noticed  in  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  majority  of  Americans,  the  forgotten 
Americans — the  non-shouters;  the  non-dem- 
onstrators. 

They  work  in  America's  factories. 

They  mine  America's  minerals. 

They  farm  America's  fertile  soil. 

They  run  America's  businesses. 

They  serve  the  people  in  government. 

They  are  students  of  America's  schools. 

Thev  worship  God  according  to  their  be- 
lief, allowing  others  the  same  privilege  of 
religous  freedom.  Their  individual  faith  and 
the  nation's  trust  in  God  has  sustained 
America  through  hardship  and  crisis. 

They  have  the  American  dream  to  build 
and  to  dream,  to  fall  and  to  succeed,  to 
dream  again. 

They  give  life  to  the  spirit  of  America  and 
steel  to  Its  backbone. 
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They  love  America. 

They  respect  Its  flag. 

They  obey  its  laws  and  will  not  tolerate 
their  violation  by  others.  If  they  don't  like 
something  they  change  It;  not  through  re- 
bellion but  through  the  ballot  box. 

Americans  who  have  given  their  lives  out 
of  love  for  their  country.  Their  voice  echoes 
across  the  battlefield  cemeteries,  through  the 
rows  of  white  crosses,  and  over  the  tombs  of 
the  unknown  soldiers. 

What's  right  with  America  Is  her  people. 


THE  ABAS  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST 
THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS ARE  OF  DOUBTFUL 
VALIDITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ratification  of  the  international  conven- 
tions on  human  rights  now  before  the 
Senate  is  prevented  by  no  overwhelming 
force.  But  one  of  the  principal  oppo- 
nents to  their  ratification — the  American 
Bar  Association — speaks  with  a  strong 
voice. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee saw  fit  in  1967  to  recommend  ap- 
proval of  the  Supplementary  Slavery 
Convention,  but  tabled  those  on  forced 
labor  and  the  political  rights  of  women. 
The  committee's  recommendations  for 
these  last  two  conventions  run  directly 
parallel  to  those  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Tills  organization  reasoned — and  so 
reported  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— that  these  conventions  would 
impinge  on  fields  that  are  of  purely 
domestic  concern  and  therefore,  usurp 
the  sovereignty  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  association  also  stated  that 
these  treaties  would  increase  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government,  thus  up- 
setting the  delicate  balance  between 
State  and  Federal  jurisdiction. 

There  are  several  excellent  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
these  arguments. 

The  state  of  the  world  is  increasingly 
such  that  matters  once  of  solely  domestic 
concern  are  now  irrevocably  interna- 
tional in  character.  President  Kennedy 
said  that  — 

The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes 
It  ever  clearer  that  our  own  welfare  is 
interrelated  with  the  rights  and  freedoms 
assured  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

Indeed  the  very  purpose  of  conven- 
tions such  as  these  is  to  establish  the 
understanding  among  nations  that 
human  rights  are  not  simply  a  matter  of 
domestic  concern,  but  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  all  people  acting  together.  We 
cannot  afford,  then,  to  view  the  ratifica- 
tion of  these  agreements  as  a  sacrifice 
of  authority.  Rather,  we  must  see  them 
as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  principles  alretidy  in  our 
Constitution  and  to  translate  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  international  community. 

The  very  fact,  moreover,  that  these 
conventions  contain  nothing  that  is  not 
already  in  our  Constitution  and  thus 
would  not  require  any  new  laws  to  be  en- 
acted. Insures  that  their  ratification  will' 
do  nothing  to  alter  the  balance  between 
State  and  Federal  jurisdictions. 

Thus  the  arguments  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Mr.  President,  upon 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ha,s  seen  fit  to  place  so  much  weight,  are 
of  questionable  value.  I  urge  the  com- 


mittee to  reexamine  its  findings,  to  con- 
cur with  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
opinion  on  these  vital  matters  and  rec- 
ommend ratification  of  these  conven- 
tions. 


PROGRESS  AFTER  WATTS  RIOTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  Watts  riots  of  1965,  there  was 
formed  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  Man- 
agement Council  for  Merit  Employment, 
Training,  and  Research.  Under  the  able, 
dedicated  and  energetic  leadership  of 
H.  C.  "Chad"  McClellan,  business  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  was  told  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  community,  was  urged  to 
respond,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
did  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  all  Californians. 

The  management  council  has  been 
able  to  open  up  communications  between 
the  minority  community  and  the  busi- 
ness world,  develop  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  employers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  established  good  work- 
ing relationships  with  the  California 
Employment  Service  and  the  Los  Angeles 
city  school  system. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  I  have  frequently  praised 
the  contributions  of  the  management 
council,  because  I  believe  that  their  work 
could  very  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
entire  Nation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  progress  report 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  magazine  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  request  of  Governor  Reagan 
and  Secretary  Finch,  who  at  that  time 
was  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  management  council  has 
formed  a  statewide  effort.  Management 
councils  have  been  formed  in  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Monterey  Peninsula, 
Pasadena,  Monrovia,  Orange  Coimty, 
and  Fresno,  as  well  as  by  efforts  by  in- 
dustries in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  in 
Santa  Monica,  in  Sacramento,  and  in 
Riverside,  Coulton,  and  San  Bernardino 
communities. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  business 
community  in  California  is  mobilized 
and  is  making  a  tremendous  effort  and 
we  are  very  confident  that  although  the 
problems  are  tough,  we  will  be  equal  to 
the  task. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The      Management      Council     for     Merit 
Employment.    Training,    and    Rese.'irch 

SUMMARY 

The  Management  Council  haa  officially 
been  in  operation  since  March  1966.  It  is  a 
non-proflt  corporation,  privately  funded.  If 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Committee  which 
preceded  the  organization  of  the  Manage- 
ment Council  were  to  be  Included,  as  per- 
haps they  should  be,  the  CouncU  has  served 
the  community  for  more  than  three  years 
following  the  riots  of  August,  1965. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  outline  the 
techniques  employed  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
for  the  benefit  of  businessmen  here  and  In 
other  Management  Councils. 

BACKGROUND 

Immediately  foUowlng  the  riots  which  oc- 
curred In  Los  Angelee  beginning  on  Auguat 


11,  1965,  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Cc«n- 
merce  appointed  a  Rehabilitation  Commit- 
tee of  seven  members. 

The  committee  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  what  It  could  toward 
rehabilitation  of  the  stricken  area.  No  spe- 
cifics were  given. 

The  committee  met  Immediately  and 
re.iched  several  conclusions.  When  the  riots 
ended,  great  controversy  was  taking  place  In 
Los  Angeles  over  probable  causes  and  pos- 
sible remedies  for  the  situation.  Complaints 
were  registered  against  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  schools  were  criticized,  the  Wel- 
fare Departments  were  maligned,  charges  of 
every  kind  were  voiced,  including  some 
against  the  Negroes  themselves  for  their  con- 
duct. The  committee  decided  that  It  should 
stay  out  of  the  controversies  to  avoid  bias 
or  partisanship.  The  committee  recognized 
that  Governor  Pat  Brown  had  Just  appointed 
the  McCone  Commission  and  assigned  to  it 
the  specific  t.ask  of  determining  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  riots  and  offering  some 
recommendations  for  remedy. 

The  committee  decided  that  before  deter- 
mining a  course  of  action  it  should  assemble 
the  essential  facts.  Some  were  chilling: 

1.  Approximately  650,000  Negroes  reside  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  450,000  of  this  number 
living  in  the  curfew  area. 

2.  The  riots  which  lasted  six  days  cost  34 
lives.  There  were  3,438  adults  arrested  .  .  . 
The  number  of  Juveniles  arrested  was  514.  .  . 
Of  the  adults  arrested  1,232  had  never  been 
arrested  before;  1,164  had  a  minor  criminal 
record  (arrest  only  or  convictions  with  sen- 
tences of  90  days  or  less)  ...  Of  the  Juve- 
niles arrested  257  had  never  been  arrested 
before;   212  had  a  minor  criminal  record. 

3.  The  riots  covered  an  area  of  slightly 
more  than  46  square  miles  and  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  200  buildings  with  an 
economic  loss  of  approximately  $40,000,000. 

4.  In  1964  the  Negro  communities  In  seven 
Eastern  cities  were  stricken  by  riots  and  In 
each  case  the  fundamental  causes  were  the 
same:  not  enough  Jobs  to  go  around,  inade- 
quate schools,  and  resentment  of  police  au- 
thority. 

5.  In  1964  the  Urban  League  made  a  na- 
tional study  concerning  Negro  conditions  In 
68  major  cities  in  this  country.  Included  were 
ten  economic  factors  such  as  housing.  Job 
opportunity,  etc.  Of  the  68  cities  studied. 
Los  Angeles  emerged  as  the  one  offering  the 
best  score. 

6.  It  was  clear  that  unemployment  In  the 
Negro  community  was  two  to  three  times 
that  in  the  white  community;  from  all  Indi- 
cations, there  were  some  25.000  unemployed 
Negroes  in  the  central  section  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  probably  an  equal  number  of 
unemployed  Mexican-Americans. 

There  was  an  actual  shortage  of  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  workers  In  Los  Angeles 
County. 

8.  Welfare  costs  in  Los  Angeles  County 
were  running  In  excess  of  $400,000,000  annu- 
ally (perhaps  one-fourth  of  this  being  ex- 
pended In  the  curfew  area) . 

9.  Trans{X)rtatlon  to  and  from  the  Watts 
area  was  poor.  Los  Angeles  covers  an  area  of 
approximately  450  square  miles.  Industry 
Is  not  concentrated  in  any  one  area.  It  Is 
dispersed.  A  worker  residing  In  Watts  may  be 
called  upon  to  travel  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  miles  from  his  home  to  his  place  of 
employment.  This  circumstance,  however, 
while  especially  difficult  for  the  disadvan- 
taged did  not  apply  to  him  alone.  There  was 
no  fully  adequate  rapid  transit  system  In  Los 
Angeles.  Most  citizens  tended  to  rely  upon 
private  means  of  transportation  rather  than 
upon  any  public  transit  system. 

PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE  JOB  PROGRAM 

The  war  on  poverty  has  many  facets.  The 
problem  Is  immense.  This  fact  Is  clearly 
recog:nlzed  by  the  Management  Council  For 
Merit  Employment,  Training  and  Research. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  two  parts  to  the 
poverty  program,  each  of  which  U  Impor- 
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t&nt,   although   each   la  different   from   the 
other.  Part  I  has  to  do  with  welfare. 

The  Council  believes  that  any  nation 
should  see  to  it  that  the  poverty-stricken 
should  be  cared  for  by  society  to  the  extent 
that  none  go  hungry,  unclothed  or  without 
shelter.  Charity  should  be  participated  In 
by  all  who  can  afford  It  and  welfare  should 
be  the  concern  of  all  of  the  people.  Provi- 
sion for  the  needy  should  be  generous.  In 
the  -ordinary  sense,  however,  welfare  pro- 
grams, like  simple  charity,  tend  merely  to 
accommodate  the  poor,  making  their  urifor- 
tunate  circumstances  more  bearable  by 
making  the  recipients  of  charity  more  com- 
fortable. 

Desirable  as  welfare  programs  are,  how- 
ever, and  generous  as  they  must  be,  more 
than  mere  charity  is  needed  if  poverty  is  to 
be  significantly  reduced.  Thus  the  second 
part  of  the  poverty  program  should  concern 
Itself  with  the  means  of  escape;  the  means 
by  which  those  in  need  can  permanently  re- 
move themselves  from  the  disadvantaged 
category. 

It  Is  to  the  "escape"  part  of  the  poverty 
program  that  the  Management  Council  ad- 
dressee JJself.  While  it  certainly  is  a  part  of 
the  wcuipn  poverty,  it  is  not  a  welfare  plan 
nor  is  it  charity. 

The  Management  Council  was  organized 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  help  themselves. 
They  welcome  this  approach."  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  disadvantaged.  In  this 
area,  principally  Negroes  and  Mexican-Amer- 
icans, would  far  rather  hold  a  respectable 
job  and  earn  a  living  than  subsist  on  welfare 
payments  of  any  kind.  With  opportunity, 
incenttt'e  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  en- 
couragement, the  disadvantaged  will  respond 
and  perform  productively  and  with  good 
results.  For  the  many  who  need  pre-job 
training.  It  Is  now  available  In  numerous 
areas  of  our  community.  There  are  five  Skill 
Centers  and  eight  adult  vocational  schools 
In  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  Los  Angeles. 

Once  the  disadvantaged  unemployed  learn 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  pre-Job  train- 
ing results  in  their  getting  a  Job  opportu- 
nity, training  is  readily  accepted.  Three 
years  ago,  some  people  were  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept training  in  the  Skill  Centers;  there  Is 
now  a  long  waiting  list,  simply  because  most 
of  those  graduating  have  been  and  are  being 
placed  in  meaningful  Jobs. 

The  Man.agement  Council  in  Los  Angeles 
Is  now  working  in  direct  relationship  with 
1200  employer  firms,  with  "affiliates,"  and 
with  Management  Councils  in  other  parts  of 
California  and  the  nation. 

An  affiliate  is  simply  an  employer  organi- 
zation operating  under  a  different  name. 
Most  of  our  affiliates — they  now  number  15 — 
are  Chambers  of  Commerce.  A  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  having  established  a  relationship 
with  our  Management  Council,  conducts  its 
own  independent  program,  utilizing  Its  own 
membership  and  its  own  staff  organization. 
The  other  Management  Councils  which 
have  been  organized  with  our  cooperation 
extend  up  and  down  the  State.  They  are  lo- 
cated in  San  Diego,  Orange  County,  Pasa- 
dena, Monrovia,  Fresno,  Monterey,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Long  Beach.  Others  are  In  the 
stages  of  development. 

The  objectives  of  the  Management  Council 
are  limited.  This  is  because  the  over-all 
problem  Is  Immense;  the  Management  Coun- 
cil has  taken  a  rifle-shot,  rather  than  a 
shot-gun  approach. 

The  means  employed  by  the  Council  In 
this  effort  are  to  place  qualified  Job  appli- 
cants from  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  our 
community  into  appropriate  contact  with 
willing  employers  who  need  workers. 

In  addition,  and  toward  this  single-pur- 
pose objective,  the  Management  Council  en- 
deavors to  arrange,  to  the  extent  possible, 
such  pre-Job  training  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Job  applicants  from  the  disad- 
vantaged areas  to  meet  Job  entry  require- 
ments. 
The    Management    Council    serves    as    a 


catalyst  in  bringing  together  employers  and 
the  disadvantaged  unemployed.  It  also  serves 
as  a  coordinator  to  Insure  that  many  agen- 
cies and  organizations  which  are  earnestly 
trying  to  be  helpful  work  In  full  cooperation 
rather  than  at  cross  purposes  with  each 
other.  Thus,  the  major  function  of  the 
Management  Council  is  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  reach  into  the  disadvantaged  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  recruiting 
and  hiring  qualified,  'disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed to  fill  open  jobs. 

FINANCING 

Financing  of  the  Management  Council  has 
been  achieved  as  follows;  Initially,  the  aero- 
space industry  at  the  request  of  H.  C.  McClel- 
lan,  subscribed  $23,000  as  the  foundation  for 
broader  based  underwriting.  Thereafter, 
funding  of  the  operating  budget  has  been 
obtained  entirely  from  private  foundations. 

In  1966,  a  grant  was  made  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  as  par- 
tial underwriting  for  1966  and  1967. 

Also  In  1966,  the  Haynes  Foundation  of 
Los  Angeles  contributed  a  total  of  $65,000  as 
partial  underwriting  for  the  years  1966-1967. 
Subsequently,  the  Hajmes  Foundation  grant- 
ed the  Management  Council  an  additional 
$35,000  for  the  year  1968  and  has  committed 
$25,000  for  the  year  1969. 

Another  foundation,  which  does  not  wish 
to  be  Identified,  provided  $200,000  for  the 
years  1967  and  1968  .ind  has  committed  an 
additional  $100,000  for  the  year  1969. 

The  total  of  these  grants  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Management  Council  to  op- 
erate without  deficit  and  to  be  financed 
through  the  year  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  op^ 
eratlng  grants,  additional  sums  have  been 
provided  for  specific  projects  sponsored  by 
the  Council.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

$5,000  has  been  subscribed  by  private  in- 
dustry to  underwrite  the  cost  of  planting 
1,000  trees  In  the  Watts  area. 

A  $10,000  special  project  fund  has  been 
made  available  by  the  Los  Angeles  Clearing 
House  Association  for  a  variety  of  projects 
sjach  as  support  for  the  Watts  Summer  Fes- 
tival. 

$7,000  has  been  subscribed  by  the  Henry 
Salvatorl  Foundation  for  a  number  of  smaller 
projects. 

The  paint  Industry  has  subscribed  $10,000 
worth  of  paint  and  p£ilnt  products  for  a 
house  painting  project. 

Norrls  Industries  of  Los  Angeles  has  sub- 
scribed $4,000  for  an  additional  house  paint- 
ing project  and  has  also  contributed  $2,000 
support  of  a  Negro  recreational  school  In 
Compton.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  special 
projects  underwritten  by  industry  outside 
of  the  regular  activities  of  the  Management 
Council. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Briefly  stated,  the  achievements  to  date  are 
these : 

Extensive  dialogue  has  been  established 
with  leaders  of  the  Negro  community  of  Los 
Angeles.  This  includes  good  relations  with 
numerous  Negro  organizations,  including  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  the 
Westminster  Neighborhood  Association,  Op- 
eration Bootstrap,  the  Watts  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Sons  of  Watts  Improvement 
Association  and  the  Black  Congress.  This 
communication  with  the  residents  of  the 
South  Central  City  continues  to  Increase. 

A  working  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished with  1200  employer  organizations  In 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  most  of  the  con- 
tacts having  been  made  first  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  or  the  chief  executive 
officer.  Through  constant  cooperation  with 
these  firms,  it  has  been  ix)ssible  to  arrange 
positive  recruitment  from  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  our  olty  to  fill  open  Jot>s.  Included 
in  the  working  plan  has  been  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Merit  Employment  Committee, 
made  up  of  personnel  officers  from  major 
manufacturing  firms. 


A  close  working  relationship  has  be^i 
established  with  the  California  Employment 
Service  as  well  as  with  other  government 
agencies  to  insure  good  coordination  and  full 
cooperation  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

A  strong  liaison  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  Los  Angeles  City  School  System  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  adequate  and  favor- 
able contact  between  the  adult  vocational 
schools  In  the  disadvantaged  areas  and  em- 
ployers who  can  hire  graduates  when  their 
studies  have  been  completed. 

This  work  has  included  extensive  surveys 
to  determine  which  skills  are  in  short  supply 
for  the  benefit  of  those  schools  where  train- 
ing takes  place.  It  has  also  Included  evalua- 
tion of  training  courses  by  professional  In- 
dustry representatives  as  an  aid  to  the 
schools  in  determining  the  level  of  com- 
petence Industry  will  require. 

EMPLOYMENT   SURVEYS 

As  the  work  of  the  Council  has  proceeded, 
three  surveys  have  been  made  of  cooperating 
employers  to  find  out  how  many  each  had 
hired  up  to  a  given  time  following  the  riots 
of  August  1965.  The  first  survey  was  made  of 
100  employers  in  December  1965.  This  survey 
Indicated  2,150  had  been  hired  since  August 
of  that  year. 

On  March  11,  1966  the  second  survey  was 
made,  this  time  by  letter.  The  letter  was 
directed  to  the  president  of  each  of  the  same 
100  companies  previously  contacted.  Enclosed 
with  the  letter  was  a  report  form  upon  which 
the  company  was  asked  to  indicate  how 
many  had  been  hired  from  the  South  Cen- 
tral City  (curfew  area)  since  the  August 
1965  period.  This  time  the  total  reported  was 
4,751 — In  writing. 

The  third  survey  was  made  In  November 
1966.  On  this  occasion  the  same  letter  was 
mailed  which  went  out  on  March  11,  but  it 
was  sent  to  250  corporation  presidents.  The 
same  reporting  enclosure  was  Included;  201 
responded.  The  total  placements  thus  re- 
corded were  17,903. 

No  hiring  surveys  have  been  made  by  the 
Management  Council  since  November  1966 
nor  are  any  contemplated  at  the  present 
time.  Sufficient  evidence  has  been  accumu- 
lated, however,  to  indicate  that  substantial 
progress  continues  to  be  made  month  by 
month.  No  longer  is  it  possible  to  easily  find 
qualified  candidates  for  the  curfew  area; 
most  of  those  who  remain  unemployed  need 
pre-Job  training.  The  qualified  have  found 
good  Jobs. 

An  unemployment  survey  covering  20  ma- 
jor cities  was  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  February,  1968.  The  combined  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  areas  reveal  substantial 
improvement  in  the  unemployment  level  of 
the  Negroes  in  this  area.  The  report  also 
shows  a  very  favorable  comparison  between 
the  Los  Angeles  mefropolitan  area  and  the 
other  19  cities  surveyed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  change  has  come  about  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  1,000  Negro 
citizens  arrive  in  Los  Angeles  County  from 
other  states  each  month. 

THE    PRECIPITATING    INCIDENT 

A  drunk-driver  arrest  sparked  the  riots. 
Obviously,  the  circumstances  which  made 
the  disturbance  possible  were  complex, 
varied  and  diverse.  It  Is  not  easy  even  now 
either  to  identify  or  fully  understand  all  of 
the  factors  responsible  for  this  trouble.  It 
appears  logical  that  the  inner  frustrations 
which  had  smoldered  and  burned  for  many 
years  In  the  minds  of  Negroes  across  the 
country  and  the  strong  sense  of  denial,  both 
real  and  Imagined,  finally  exploded  into  rage 
and  violence  unprecedented  for  this  commu- 
nity. 

CONFERENCES     WITH    GOVERNMENT    OFFICIALS 

The  Chairman  of  the  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee met  with  the  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  the  Chief  of  Police,  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  and  with  the  Governor's 
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coordinating  officer  on  many  occasions  for 
purposes  of  communication  and  coordination. 

In  addition,  conferences  took  place  be- 
tween the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber's  Re- 
habilitation Committee  and  President  John- 
son's Pact-Plndlng  Mission,  headed  by  Ram- 
sey Clark,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  which 
spent  several  days  In  Los  Angeles  Immediately 
following  the  riots.  The  principal  purpose  of 
these  conferences  was  to  assure,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  good  coordination  and  com- 
munication between  each  of  the  agencies 
endeavoring  to  serve  whether  they  be  pri- 
vately operated  or  governmental. 

The  Rehabilitation  Committee  adopted 
these  objectives: 

"The  objectives  of  the  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee are  relatively  limited  when  consider- 
ing the  problem  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  be 
effective  to  the  maximum  in  our  work  we 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  our  function 
be  limited  to  one  simple  purpose — provid- 
ing Job  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged." 

"The  fundamental  objective  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Committee  is,  therefore,  to  place 
qualified  Job  applicants  from  the  disadvant- 
aged areas  of  our  community  into  appropriate 
contact  with  willing  employers  needing 
workers. 

"Toward  this  end  it  is  our  purpose  to  ar- 
range, if  possible,  such  pre-job  training  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Job  appli- 
cants from  these  areas  to  meet  minimum 
job   entry    requirements. 

"The  Rehabilitation  Committee  will  serve 
as  the  catalyst  In  bringing  together  em- 
ployers and  the  disadvantaged  unemployed. 
We  will  also  serve  as  a  coordinator  to  insure 
that  the  many  agencies  and  organizations 
which  are  earnestly  trying  to  be  helpful  work 
in  full  cooperation  rather  than  at  cross  pur- 
IKises  with  each  other. 

"A  major  function  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Committee  will  be  to  encourage  employers  to 
reach  into  the  disadvantaged  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  qualified  disadvantaged 
unemployed  to  fill  open  jobs." 

The  Plan  was  businesslike  and  practical. 

First,  the  Council  persuaded  a  group  of 
prominent  Negro  businessmen  from  the  cur- 
few area  to  form  a  "counterpart"  committee 
of  fifty  and  provide  dialogue  with  the  Negro 
community.  (The  Rehabilitation  Committee 
was  expanded  to  a  membership  of  thirty- 
five.)  The  "counterpart"  committee  Itself  se- 
lected an  executive  committee.  Over  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  nine  meetings  were  held 
which  were  attended  by  members  of  the 
executive  committee  from  each  side.  Some  of 
these  meetings  lasted  into  late  night  hours. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  benefits  which  resulted 
from  the  forthright  discussions  which  took 
place  were  substantial.  But  the  going  was  not 
easy. 

Those  closely  associated  with  this  effort 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  Involvement 
with  the  residents  of  the  Negro  community. 
McClellan.  for  example,  now  board  chairman, 
has  said  on  numerous  occasions  that  what  he 
has  learned  in  these  past  three  years  about 
the  problem  has  changed  his  mind  on  many 
of  the  ideas  he  formerly  held.  He  has  stated 
time  and  again  that,  as  a  resident  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
he  thought  he  understood  the  people  in  the 
community.  Furthermore,  he  has  said  that 
he  considered  himself  a  professional  in  the 
general  field  of  human  relations.  Throughout 
his  Industrial  experience  his  was  largely  a 
role  of  personnel  administration;  executive 
management,  dealing  with  people. 

He  has  served  on  assignments  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  human  relations  overseas.  His 
travels  have  included  Asia,  many  countries  of 
South  America,  many  countries  In  Western 
Europe  as  well  as  six  visits  to  Russia  where 
he  spent  most  of  a  year.  In  all  of  these  travels 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  meet  with  his 
Industrial  counterparts  in  the  development  of 
improved  understanding.  Frequently  coun- 
tries visited  were,  to  say  the  least,  unfriendly. 
Even  so,  McClellan  has  felt  that  he  was  mod- 
erately successful.  He  has  been  invited  back 


to  every  country  ever  visited.  He  has  twice 
been  called  up»on  to  serve  as  Ambassador  to  a 
foreign  nation.  In  one  case  upon  nomination 
by  the  host  country. 

But  McClellan  has  declared  that  never  be- 
fore In  his  experience  had  he  met  a  problem 
quite  as  difficult  in  communication, 

"Our  Committee  wanted  to  talk  about  Job 
opportunities  for  the  minority  unemployed. 
We  wanted  to  limit  our  efforts  to  this  part  of 
the  problem.  The  Negroes  wanted  to  talk 
about  every  subject  related  to  discrimina- 
tion and  they  wanted  Immediate  assurances 
of  action.  Each  wanted  to  voice  a  lifetime  of 
complaints. 

"Time  and  again  we  explained  our  con- 
clusion that  to  be  effective  we  must  limit  our 
activities  to  something  in  which  we  could  be 
productive.  Interested  though  we  were  In  the 
problems  of  housing  and  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination which  had  plagued  them  in  the 
past,  we  simply  wanted  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  jobs.  At  first  we  found  It  impos- 
sible to  limit  the  discussion  to  this  subject. 

"It  took  several  weeks  of  lengthy,  drawn 
out,  of  times  bitter  discussion,  before  we 
finally  convinced  the  Negro  panel  that  we 
were  limiting  our  function  as  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  maximum  within  our 
capacities.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  break- 
through came  late  one  night  following  a 
rather  high  tension  meeting  at  one  of  the 
hotels.  The  discussions  had  been  lengthy, 
vigorous  and  at  times  bitter." 

Finally,  after  a  somewhat  forthright  state- 
ment from  Chairman  McClellan  In  which  he 
made  an  appeal  for  objective  understanding, 
one  of  the  Negroes  stood  up  and  said:  "Mr. 
McClellan,  we  are  beginning  to  trust  you." 
McClellan  rose  somewhat  indignantly  and 
said:  "Well,  gentlemen.  I  have  news  for 
you — It  Is  justified."  Prom  that  Icebreaklng 
point  forward,  the  Rehabilitation  Committee 
addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  Job  op- 
portunity and  how  to  achieve  it. 

"It  puzzled  us  at  first  that  we  could  not 
seem  to  establish  friendly,  objective,  down- 
to-earth  discussions  with  the  Negro  Execu- 
tive Committee.  We  believe  now,  after  our 
experience  of  the  past  three  years,  that  our 
problem  is  the  same  one  that  plagues  many 
well-wishing  organizations  trying  to  work 
with  minority  groups.  We  believe.  Inci- 
dentally, that  what  we  discovered  here  is 
something  that  the  American  people  to  this 
day  do  not  fully  understand.  It  Is  the  degree 
of  resentment,  frustration  and  bitterness  and 
even  hatred  that  permeates  the  Negro 
society. 

"From  our  viewpoint,  few  among  us  are 
fully  aware  of  what  all  Negroes  suffer  as  a 
consequence  of  the  prejudice  which  still  per- 
sists In  our  society  as  a  whole.  Little  by  little 
we  learned,  as  we  spent  hour  after  hour  with 
our  Negro  counterparts,  what  was  in  their 
minds  and  the  depth  of  feeling  which  re- 
aided  there. 

"They  did  not  talk  about  it  much  and  they 
never  fully  stated  the  degree  of  their  resent- 
ment, but  it  was  there— always  there — and 
we  sensed  it  in  time. 

"Every  Negro  in  the  nation,  regardless  of 
what  his  name  is,  awakens  in  the  morning 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  black.  He 
knows  that  he  must  face  it  all  day,  every 
day  in  little  ways  and  sometimes  in  big  ones. 
He  feels  degraded,  insulted,  denied  or 
humiliated.  It  is  on  his  mind  until  he  falls 
asleep  at  night." 

BUSINESSMEN'S    COMMrTTEE 

The  Negro  businessmen's  committee 
adopted  a  resolution  rejecting  the  concept  of 
rioting  as  a  means  of  achieving  goals.  This 
proposal  was  born  in  long  discussion  and 
some  resistance:  when  it  wtis  explained  that 
such  a  resolution  would  be  helpful  in  per- 
suading employers  to  cooperate,  a  resolution 
was  adopted . 

".\ctions  contrary  to  the  concepts  of  law 
and  order  such  as  took  place  here  recently  can 
never  be  Justified  in  a  civilized  society. 

"There     were,     nevertheless,     underlying 


causes  for  these  incidents  which  must  be 
identified  and  understood  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward permanent  cure.  Governor  Brown  has 
appointed  a  commission  made  up  of  leading 
citizens  for  precisely  this  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion, many  other  Investigating  bodies  are  at 
work. 

"We  earnestly  hope  that  these  investiga- 
tions will  be  thorough,  penetrating  and  un- 
biased. We  sincerely  believe  they  will  be. 

"When  all  the  facts  are  in  hand  and  the 
full  truth  is  known,  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate steps  must  be  taken  to  immediately 
correct  whatever  is  wrong  in  this  community. 
Our  city  of  Los  Angeles,  particularly  the 
Negro  community,  deserves  no  less  than  this. 

"In  the  meantime,  we  Join  wholeheartedly 
in  the  coordinated  effort  by  business.  Indus- 
try and  government  to  rebuild,  repair  re- 
store and  create  new  Jobs  and  improve  con- 
ditions  in  our  city." 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  entire  50-member  committee 
The  Rehabilitation  Committee  made  It  clear 
to  the  Negro  leaders  that  the  program  would 
be  strictly  private  enterprise,  without  govern- 
ment financing,  yet  conducted  In  full  co- 
operation with  all  agencies,  public  or  private 
designed  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
the  qualified  minorities.  It  was  clearlv  under- 
stood  that  we  would  recommend  only  that 
employers  hire  qualified  applicants,  and  that 
employers  would  not  be  asked  to  lower  their 
standards  to  accommodate  the  deficient  This 
would  only  create  "second-class"  emplovees 
who  would  be  the  first  laid  off  m  an  economic 
slump. 

The  committee  of  Negro  businessmen 
agreed  that  the  two  groups  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  marches,  boycotts,  picketing  or 
the  like  to  achieve  these  ends.  All  declared 
that  persuasive  efforts  would  work  far  faster 
and  deserved  the  first  chance. 

If  the  Rehabilitation  Committee  failed  to 
produce  it  would  be  dissolved.  But  if  the 
Negroes  insisted  on  militant  action,  the  com- 
mittee would  abandon  the  program  and  ad- 
dress itself  to  other  matters.  The  Negro  com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  to  work  with 
the  Chamber  in  developing  persuasive  non- 
militant  means  of  attaining  common  objec- 
tives. To  the  date  of  this  report  they  have 
kept  their  commitment  fully. 

COORDINATION    WrrH    THE    CALIFORNIA    EMPLOY- 
MENT   SERVICE 

At  this  point,  as  a  result  of  discussions 
which  had  already  taken  place  between  top 
local  officers  of  the  Department  and  members 
of  our  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  close  coordination  between  the 
California  Employment  Office  and  the  Com- 
mittee. Up  to  this  time  there  had  not  been 
as  effective  employment  service  delivered  to 
industry  from  the  disadvantaged  areas  as  had 
been  needed.  There  was  no  emplovment  office 
in  the  Watts  area  and,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  Negroes  had  developed  an  unfriendly 
attitude  toward  the  California  Emplovment 
Service  generally  and  were  reluctant  to  use 
It.  Thus  employers  themselves,  falUng  to 
achieve  solid  recruitment  through  that 
means,  made  only  limited  use  of  such  offices 
as   were  open   and   operating  at  that   time. 

Mr.  Arthur  Morgan,  Los  Angeles  Area 
Manager  for  the  Service,  joined  with  the 
Committee  enthusiastically  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  workable,  compatible  plan  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  not  only  Negro  job  can- 
didates but  willing  employers  as  well.  New 
procedures  were  developed.  Attention  was 
given  to  employers'  specific  needs  and  an 
attitude  was  created  in  the  Department's 
Service  Office  which  would  tend  to  encour- 
age increasing  employer  participation.  A  State 
Employment  Office  was  opened  on  I03rd 
Street  in  Watts. 

STEP  TWO EMPLOYERS   INITIAL  CONTACTS 

Having  developed  a  seemingly  workable  ar- 
rangement with  the  California  Employment 
Service  to  recruit,  screen  and  refer  Negro  job 
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candidates,    the    Committee    turned    to   the 
employers  themselves. 

On  August  24,  1965,  the  Committee  sent 
this  telegram  to  the  President  or  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  one  hundred  of  the  largest 
employers  In  the  Loe  Angeles  area.  The  tele- 
gram follows: 

You  are  urgently  requested  to  attend  a 
brief  but  important  conference  concerning 
recent  riots. 

The  time.  4  00  p.m..  Thursday,  August  26. 
The    place:     Board    Room,    Los    Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

R.S.V.P.:   482-4010.  Miss  Angela  Nolan. 
Marlon  Banks.  Robert  L.  Gordon.  Ernest  J. 
Loebbecke,  Robert  W.  Maney,  Harold  Quln- 
ton.  Charles  S.  Thomas,  and  H.  C.  McClellan. 
The  attendance  was  outstanding.  Most  of 
those  invited  came  to  And  out  what   was 
going  on  and  to  help.  This  initial  employers' 
meeting  proved  to  be  highlv  successful,  and 
set    a    pattern    which    has    been    followed 
throughout  the  many,  many  similar  employ- 
ers' meeUngs  which  have  taken  place  since 
that  day.  The  meeting  lasted  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes.  The  situation  in  the  crisis 
areas  of  our  city  was  depicted  with  clarity 
and  purpose.  The  facts  were  revealed,  includ- 
ing the  penalties  which  had  been  suffered  by 
the  community  as  a  consequence  of  the  riot 
and  th»  possibility  that  another  riot  could 
ooeur  uniess  appropriate  steps  were  taken  by 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

It  was  not  suggested  that  industry  or  the 
employers  could  or  should  by  themselves 
solve  the  problem.  It  was  not  recommended 
that  Industry  engage  in  a  welfare  or  charity 
program.  It  was  suggested  only  that  the  fun- 
damental issues  involved  here  did  indicate 
that  industry  itself  should  bear  some  respon- 
sibility out  of  pure  selflsh  interest,  if  nothine 
more. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  unemployment  In 
the  distressed  area  was  perhaps  thr«e  times 
that  of  the  County  area;  those  assembled 
were  reminded  that  welfare  costs  out  of  tax- 
payer funds  exceeded  $400,000,000  annually 
in  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  it  was  declared 
that  a  shortage  existed  even  then  of  both 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  throughout 
industry  in  the  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
area.  It  was  declared  that  investigation  had 
revealed  that  half  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
curfew  area  were  well  equipped  to  meet 
minimum  Job  entry  standards  for  lobe  then 
open. 

[1 )  One  of  the  companies  represented  had 
recently  announced  a  plan  to  import  1500 
workers  from  Chicago  and  East  of  there  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000  per  man—^ust  to  operate  idle 
machines. 

Those  assembled  were  urged  not  to  lower 
employment  standards  nor  to  hire  the  un- 
qualified candidates.  They  were,  however 
urged  to  look  objectively  at  the  large  number 
of  candidates  then  available  who  were  ac- 
tively seeking  jobs  and  whose  applications 
were  on  file  at  the  new  California  Employ- 
ment Service  in  the  heart  of  Watts  in  their 
search  for  qualified  workers. 

The   Committee   explained   the   new  rela- 
tionship   with    the    California    Employment 
Service  which  had  been  developed.  A  repre- 
sentative of  that  agency  was  present  to  make 
his  own  statement  of  purpose  aud  plan  and 
to  demonstrate  willingness  to  cooperate  to 
the  maximum  by  seeking  out  qualified  can- 
didates and  screening  them  carefully  in  order 
to  serve  the  employers  as  best  they  could. 
The  response  was   unanimous,   enthusiastic 
and  afflrmaUve.  We  requested  that  the  "word- 
be  passed  on  to  the  personnel  departments. 
A  few  days  later  the  personnel  officers  of 
the  same  one  hundred  companies  whose  pres- 
idents had  been  in  attendance  at  the  first 
meeting  convened  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  Room.  During  this  meeting  the 
facts  were  reviewed  (the  personnel  men  had 
already  received  favorable  recommendations 
from  the  front  office)  and  details  for  action 


were  worked  out.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
discussion  the  personnel  officers  approved  the 
formation  of  an  action  Committee  from  their 
own  membership.  This  would  be  called  the 
Merit  Employment  Committee  (a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Rehabilitation  Committee) .  In  the 
months  which  followed,  this  Committee  was 
to  become  an  exceedingly  effective  part  of 
the  whole  job  development  program. 
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INrriAL    BESULTS 

Largely  through  the  InltlaUve  of  the  Merit 
Employment  Committee,  more  than  fifty 
companies  promptly  sent  their  personnel 
representatives  to  the  new  Watts  employ- 
ment office  to  interview  candidates  and  hire 
on  the  spot.  Seventy-four  companies  placed 
jobs  orders  there. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Committee  had  no 
paid  staff.  H.  C.  McClellan,  the  Chairman 
was  devoting  full  time  to  the  effort  and  he 
had  enlisted  the  services  of  Murray  A.  Lewis 
whose  employer  had  released  him  on  a  full- 
time  basis  with  pay  for  a  brief  period.  Even 
so,  progress  was  good  from  the  beginning 

Pollow-up  letters  had  been  sent  to  each  of 
the  employers  contacted.  Close  relationship 
had  been  malnuined  with  the  California  Em- 
ployment Office  in  Watts.  It  was  obvious  that 
hiring  was  taking  place,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
tually determine  how  much  action  had  re- 
siuted  from  the  efforts  made  would  require 
both  staff  and  plan. 

To  make  certain  that  we  were  correct  In 
our  evaluation  of  progress  made,  each  of  the 
initial  one  hundred  employers  was  requested 
by  telephone  to  report  how  many  had  been 
hired  from  the  South  Central  City  area  since 
the  riots.  The  total  thus  reported  was  2  153 
as  of  December  15,  1965. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MANAOEMSNT  COUNCIL 
rOB  MERIT  EMPLOTMENT,  TBAINING  AND 
RESEARCH 

On  December  2,  1965.  the  McCone  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  California  Governor  Pat 
Brown,  submitted  its  report  to  the  Governor 
Contained  In  this  report  was  the  followlne 
statement:  * 

••We  commend  the  work  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of   Commwce   through   Its   Reha- 
biUtatlon  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  H.  C.  McClellan.  This  committee 
organized     one     hundred     employers     and 
through  their  efforts,  over  1,200  Negroes  have 
been   employed   by  private  industry   in   re- 
cent months.  It  Is  the  hope  of  our  Commis- 
sion that  all  of  the  one  thousand  or  more 
major  employers  In  the  metropolitan  area 
will  Join  this  cooperative  effort.  We  urge  that 
a  permanent  organization,  properly    staffed 
and  financed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
be  established  for  this  purpose.  The  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  several  major  employers 
should  continue  to  operate.  In  conjunction 
With  the  State  Employment  Service  in  the 
^uth  Central  area  and  the  committee  of 
Negro    businessmen,    and    should    establish 
Joint  counseling  and  employment  functions 
so  that  those  who  seek  Jobs  can  make  appli- 
cation with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  and 
expeaae. 

•'■The  great  majority  of  the  unemployed 
m  the  South  Central  Los  Angeles  area  are 
unemployable  because  they  lack  skill  and 
training.  To  meet  that  pressing  need,  a  major 
job  training  and  placement  program  should 
be  initiated  In  the  area.  This  program  should 
be  large  and  should  be  concentrated  In  an 
area  which  is  predominantly  Negro.'' 

With  this  in  mind  several  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Chamber's  Rehabilitation  Committee 
to  broaden  Its  base  beyond  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

■•Mindful  of  the  recommendation  made  In 
the  McCone  Commission  Report  and  having 
learned  from  our  own  experience  that  there 
was  potential  success  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  unemployed 
we  organized  promptly."  ' 

Ten  business  organizations  were  asked  to 


cooperate  in  the  formation  of  a  non-profit 
public  service  corporation  called  The  Man- 
agement Council  for  Merit  Employment, 
Training  &  Research.  Each  of  the  organiza- 
tions was  requested  to  formally  approve  the 
undertaking  and  to  designate  a  principal 
officer  to  serve  on  the  Council's  Board  of 
Directors.  Annual  dues  of  $100  were  stipu- 
lated. Each  of  the  organizations  accepted  the 
Council's  invitation  and  designated  an  offer 
to  serve.  Funding  by  industry  followed.  The 
Management  Council  corporation  was  formed 
and  offices  were  opened  In  the  Chamber  of 
Conmierce  building.  The  first  Officers  and 
Directors  of  the  corporation  were: 

President:  H.  C.  McCellan,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  (on  leave)  Old  Colony  Paint  & 
Chemical  Co. 

Vice  Presidents:  Daniel  P.  Bryant,  Presi- 
dent, Bekins  Van  &  Storage  Co.,  President. 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hugo 
Rlemer,  President,  U.S.  Borax  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  and  President,  Merchants  &  Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Secretary -Treasurer:  David  G.  Soash,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Merchants  &  Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Directors:  Robert  L.  Gordon.  Executive  Vice 
President,  liank  of  America  N.T.  &  S.A.. 
President.  Downtown  Businessmen's  Assn. 

William  H.  Fellows.  President,  Old  Colony 
Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  President,  California 
Manufaicturers  Assn. 

Rollln  Eckls,  I>resldent,  Richfield  Oil  Cor- 
poration, President.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Assn. 
Nell  Paplano,  Attorney,  Trippet.  Yoakum  & 
Ballantyne.    President,    Los    Angeles    Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sterling  Peck,  General  Manager,  Bel  Air 
Sands  Hotel,  President,  Southern  CaUfornla 
Hotel  &  Motel  Assn. 

Floyd  O.  Gwlnn,  Proprietor,  Gwlnn's 
Restaurants,  President,  Southern  California 
Restaurant  Association. 

H.  M.  O'Haver.  MetropoUtan  Division  Sales 
Manager,  Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  Presi- 
dent, The  Industrial  Council  of  the  City  of 
Commerce. 

P.  Marlon  Banks,  President,  Southern  CaU- 
fornla  Gas  Co. 

Dr.  Arthur  G.  Coons,  President  Emeritus, 
Occidental  College,  President,  The  Coordinat- 
ing Coimcll,  State  of  California  (Education). 
Louis  B.  Lundborg.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Bank  of  America  N.T.  &  s.A. 

John  Robert  Fluor,  Former  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers 
President,  The  Fluor  Corp. 

Harold  Qulnton.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

James  P.  Lydon.  Vice  President — Industrial 
Relations,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

J.  Curtis  Counts,  Vice  President — Indiw- 
trlal  Relations.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc. 

Eugene  D.  Starkweather,  Vice  President — 
Personnel,  North  American  Aviation.  Inc. 

William  Larrabee,  Vice  President — Indus- 
trial Relations,  Northrop  Corp. 
Executive  Director:  Murray  A.  Lewis. 
Administrative  Associate:  J.  M.  Wright. 

MORE  COMPANIES  JOIN 

While  tontlnulng  to  work  with  the  Initial 
one  hundred  employers  who  had  been  en- 
listed by  the  committee,  the  Management 
Coimcll  now  reached  out  for  more  employers. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  the  presidents  of 
each  of  167  firms  to  meet  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  February  3, 
1966,  Just  as  had  been  done  with  the  first 
groups. 

The  same  procedures  were  followed  and  the 
results  were  identical  with  those  achieved 
with  the  first  one  hundred  companies  In  De- 
cember of  1965.  The  response  was  enthusias- 
tic and  affirmative  from  the  Presidents  This 
meeting  was  followed  by  a  group  meeting 
with  the  personnel  directors  of  the  same 
corporations  and  again,  full  cooperation  was 
assured. 
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AFFILIATES 


At  this  point  It  was  decided  by  the  Council 
to  further  expand  Its  effort  by  decentralizing 
some  of  Its  activity  through  cooperation  with 
enlisted  affiliates.  It  was  concluded  that  In 
outlying  communities,  such  as  the  City  of 
Commerce,  Pasadena,  Santa  Monica  and  Long 
Beach,  greater  progress  could  be  achieved  If 
the  strongest  local  employer  organization 
would  Join  in  the  employment  program  with 
Its  own  staff,  "motivating"  its  own  member- 
ship, substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
means  we  had  developed  In  the  Management 
Council. 

It  was  contemplated  that  the  Management 
Council  would  serve  as  a  resource  for  each 
outlying  affiliate  enlisted,  providing  employ- 
ment Information,  establishing  employment 
service  contracts,  coordinating  public  serv- 
ice agencies  supporting  the  hiring  plan  and 
offering  samples  of  letters  which  have  proven 
effective,  techniques  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  even  providing  staff  support  for 
conferences,  meetings  or  counsel. 

Each  affiliate  would  be  expected  to  pay 
annual  dues  in  the  amount  of  $100.  Thus  an 
"operating  affiliate"  in  an  outlying  area 
would  be  substantially  in  the  same  position 
as  a  central  city  affiliate  excepting  that  the 
outlying  affiliate  would,  In  addition  to  co- 
operating with  the  Council  in  its  effort, 
operate  Its  own  Independent  membership 
motivating  program,  using  the  Management 
Council   as    a  resource. 

The  first  outlying  affiliate  to  engage  in  this 
special  Independent  effort  was  the  Industrial 
Council  of  the  City  of  Commerce,  an  orga- 
nization with  more  than  300  industrial  em- 
ployer members.  (Its  President  had  already 
become  a  member  of  of  the  Board.)  Other 
affiliates  soon  undertook  similar  action,  by 
unanimous  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Southern  California  Restaurant  As- 
sociation with  800  members;  the  Southern 
California  Hotel  and  Motel  Association,  100 
members;  and  the  Independent  Oarage 
Owners'  Association,  with  400  members;  later, 
other  affiliates  were  enlisted. 

FIRST  StntVEY 

Now — March  11.  1966 — was  a  good  time  to 
take  stock  of  employment  progress.  Thus,  on 
March  11,  1966,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Presidents'^  the  one  hundred  companies 
who  had  met  in  the  Chamber  of  Comemrce 
Board  Room  t^ht  after  the  riots  occurred. 
This  letter  requested  that  each  company  for- 
ward to  the  office  of  the  Management  Council 
specific  information  as  to  the  number  hired 
from  the  area  of  the  South  Central  City.  A 
report  was  enclosed  for  this  purpose. 

Eighty-nine  companies  responded.  The 
total  reported  as  having  been  hired  from  the 
South  Central  City  area  since  the  riots  of 
August  1965  was  4,751.  This  information  was 
provided  by  eighty-nine  companies  only,  and 
additional  employers  were  cooperating. 

THE   SITUATION    CHANGES 

Progress  continued.  On  March  1966  it  was 
evident  that  while  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem remained  severe,  considerable  success 
had  been  achieved.  Based  on  the  reports 
filed  by  the  Watts  Employment  Office  and 
elsewhere,  and  Judging  from  the  reports 
Industry,  It  was  clear  that  qualified  Negroes, 
those  able  to  meet  minimum  job  entry  let>el 
standards,  had  become  Increasingly  scarce. 
For  example,  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  was 
short  more  than  100  drivers  and  would  will- 
ingly accept  Negroes  If  they  could  be  found. 
There  were  applicants,  but  practically  none 
who  could  qualify  as  cab  drivers  even  though 
the  requirements  were  minimal.  A  cab 
driver  earns  as  high  as  $140.00  per  week. 
There  were  then  more  than  100  Negro  drivers 
working  for  the  Yellow  Cab  Company. 

Similarly,  It  was  discovered  that  the  City 
Transit  Lines  were  short  of  help  and  were 
seeking  btis  drivers.  A  bus  was  equipped  with 
desks,  chairs  and  staff  and  sent  to  the  Watts 


area.  Recruitment  was  undertaken  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  only  to  find  that  prac- 
tically no  candidates  appeared  who  could 
meet  the  minimum  tests.  Including  the  abil- 
ity to  make  change  for  a  dollar. 

An  effort  was  made  through  the  Recruiting 
Office — the  California  Employment  Service — 
In  Watts,  but  even  here  we  were  unable  to 
locate  enough  candidates  for  Jobs  who  could 
meet  either  the  needs  of  the  Cab  Company 
or  the  Transit  Lines  to  fill  open  positions. 

This  did  not  suggest  that  the  problem  had 
been  lessened;  quite  the  contrary.  It  sim- 
ply meant  that  there  were  fewer  unemployed 
Negroes  qualified  to  fill  open  Jobs  than  for- 
merly. The  best  had  been  hired.  There  were, 
however,  literally  thousands  still  without 
work  within  the  area  who  would  require  pre- 
job  training  before  they  would  be  acceptable 
by  business  and  industry.  This  was  serious. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  problem  of  placing 
the  disadvantaged  unemployed  was  greatly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  150.000 
new  citizens  come  to  the  County  each  year 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Many  are 
without  adequate  education  or  work  experi- 
ence. 

MULTIOCCUPATIONAL    SKILL    CENTERS 

Fortunately,  a  program  had  been  conceived 
which  was  admirably  suited  to  the  need  for 
prejob  training.  This  program,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Federal  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  four  Skin  Centers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

The  purpose  of  the  Skill  Centers  was  to 
enable  the  disadvantaged  unemployed  to 
receive  first-rate  training  under  modern 
methods  which  would,  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  qualify  the  trainees  for 
Job  entry.  Included  In  the  training  programs 
would  be  fundamental  education,  attltudlnal 
development,  and  specific  skills  within  the 
categories  then  needed  by  Industry. 

Furthermore,  tmd  most  Important,  train- 
ing programs  in  the  Skill  Centers  would  also 
underwrite  living  costs  of  the  trainees  while 
courses  were  conducted.  Women  would  be 
Included, 

There  were,  In  addition,  such  pre-Job 
training  organizations  as  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center,  which  were  in  most 
Instances  separately  financed  and  some  of 
them  privately  funded.  These  would  address 
themselves  to  motivation  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, fundamental  education,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  skill  development.  Included  in  this 
group,  in  addition  to  the  O.I.C,  were  the 
Westminister  Neighborhood  Association,  Op- 
eration Bootstrap  and  others. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Skill  Center 
program,  as  well  as  the  others  named,  were 
slow  in  getting  underway.  Progress  could  and 
should  have  been  much  faster.  The  benefit 
from  training  of  the  kind  offered  by  these 
institutions  was  immediately  evident  because 
of  the  fact  that  as  quickly  as  graduates  were 
produced  Jobs  were  made  available  to  them. 
To  some  this  was  a  surprise.  Initially,  some 
Negro  advisors  said  Negroes  would  be  un- 
willing to  attend  such  training  centers,  espe- 
cially those  Federally  funded,  because  of  sus- 
picion and  doubt.  TThey  claimed  experiences 
of  the  past,  here  and  elsewhere,  had  shown 
few  Jobs  available  when  training  had  been 
completed.  The  first  Skill  Center  was 
picketed. 

It  is  true  that  at  first  enrollment  in  the 
Skill  Oentere  was  slow  and  considerable  crit- 
icism was  offered.  As  training  got  underway, 
however,  each  of  the  Skill  Centers  achieved 
surprising  results.  The  Community  Skill  Cen- 
ter, for  examvle.  at  ISOth  Street  &  Figueroa 
in  Los  Angeles,  moved  most  quickly  into 
training  programs,  achieving  instant  success. 
The  Management  Council,  working  closely 
with  the  California  Employment  Service,  saw 
to  it  that  all  of  the  first  graduates  were  hired 
immediately — even  though  most  had  police 
records.  A  Skill  Center  on  East  111th  Place 


In  Los  Angeles  had  moderate  but  growing 
success  and  the  Skill  Center  m  Pacolma. 
while  getting  off  to  a  slow  start,  began  to 
show  promise  as  the  months  passed  by. 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ADITLT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

While  the  adult  vxxsational  schools  were 
earnestly  trying  to  develop  employablllty  in 
those  who  took  their  courses,  there  were  se- 
rious problems  which  stood  In  the  way  . 

In  the  disadvantaged  areas  alone  there 
were  fourteen  adult  vocational  schools  (twen- 
ty-eight altogether).  These  schools  had  very 
limited  contact  with  business  and  industry. 
The  teachers  were  not  always  fully  aware  of 
what  the  demand  occupations  were,  nor  did 
they  know  the  level  of  competency  required 
to  make  a  trainee  employable  upon  gradu- 
ation. 

It  was  immediately  evident  that  there  was 
need  for  the  development  of  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  industrj*  and  these  schools.  Dr. 
William  Johnston.  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  Adult  Education,  welcomed  a 
liaison  between  the  Management  Council  and 
his  office  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  close 
working  relationship. 

The  Management  Council  appointed  Mr. 
Eldrldge  W.  Reese,  a  former  corporation 
president  Interested  in  education,  to  serve  as 
oiu-  representative.  Similarly,  Dr.  Johnston 
appointed  Mr.  George  H.  Winder.  Adminis- 
trative Coordinator  for  Especially  Funded 
Programs,  as  Mr.  Reese's  counterpart  in  edu- 
cation. The  Merit  Employment  Committee 
of  the  Management  Council,  made  up  of  top 
personnel  officers  in  Industry,  selected  a  sub- 
committee to  work  with  Mr.  Reese  and  Mr. 
Winder.  They  were:  Walter  King.  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.;  Robert  Tyler. 
Western  Electric;  and  Robert  Coe  of  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Joint  meetings  were  held  immediately  with 
representatives  from  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  EmplojTnent  and  coordination  be- 
gan. Subsequently,  when  this  progress  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Los  Angeles  ' 
Board  of  Education  a  resolution  was  adopted 
making  the  Employment  Service  and  the 
Management  Council  "partners"  with  the 
school  system  in  developing  improved  teach- 
ing. 

As  a  part  of  the  procedure  which  followed, 
the  Management  Council  made  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  industry's  actual  needs  by  con- 
tacting 160  companies  and  surveying  twentv- 
slx  specific  occupaUonal  skills  for  the  schools 
to  teach.  This  survey,  when  submitted  to  the 
school  system,  resulted  In  substantial 
changes  and  Improvement  In  Job  placements. 
In  the  many  months  that  have  followed  this 
Initial  effort  the  relationship  between  Indus- 
try and  the  adult  school  system  has  con- 
tinued to  Improve.  Representatives  from  the 
Management  Council  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  Industry  have.  In  addition,  par- 
ticipated In  dozens  of  graduations,  school 
ceremorUes.  teachers'  meetings,  staff  meet- 
ings and  other  events  over  the  past  three 
years. 

The  adult  school  system  is  now  prepared 
to  set  up  special  classes  for  any  company  or 
for  any  group  of  twenty  or  more  pupils  either 
on  their  premises  or  on  those  most  con- 
venient for  those  in  attendance.  This  has 
opened  up  many  localized  training  possl- 
bumes. 

The  Council  has  also  cooperated  closely 
with  the  Mexican-American  Opportunity 
Foundation  and  with  other  training  facili- 
ties operated  separately  from  the  regular 
school  system. 

HIRING      SURVEY NOVEMBER      1966 

In  November  1966.  the  Council  began  one 
final  progress  check  on  employment  achieved 
In  the  South  Central  City,  the  46-square  mile 
riot  area.  There  was  a  very  special  reason 
why  the  information  would  be  needed  Gov- 
ernor Reagan,  being  impressed  by  the  results 
achieved  by  the  Management  Council,  had 
asked  its  President  to  accept  the  responslbll- 
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Ity  tor  developing" similar  programs  In  other 
cltlee  throughout  the  State  where  minority 
unemployment  problems  existed.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Management  Council  had  ac- 
cepted the  assignment  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  the  effort  would  continue  to  be 
wholly  a  private  enterprise  undertaking,  not 
financed  by  Government.  This  meant  that  a 
substantial  sum  of  additional  money  would 
be  needed  and  needed  promptly. 

It  was  recognized  that  to  obtain  such  un- 
derwrtUng  from  private  resources  would  re- 
quire current  Information  on  hiring  achieved. 

On  November  11.  1966  a  letter  was  again 
sent  to  the  President*  of  major  employer  or- 
ganizations in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The 
letter  requested  a  specific  report  on  the  num- 
ber hired  from  the  South  Central  City  area 
and  a  report  form  was  enclosed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  letter  this  time  was  sent  to  250 
corporation  presidents  or  chief  executive 
officers. 

Two-hundred-one  companies  responded. 
The  tabulated  result  of  hlrlngs  reported 
totaled  17.903. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Management 
CounaU-  were  well  aware  that  the  placement 
»f  th« -«nemployed  Is  complicated;  that  em- 
ployment only  begins  with  hiring.  What  hap- 
pens then?  How  long  does  the  new  worker 
stay?  How  much  does  he  earn?  Is  he  pro- 
moted, fired,  discriminated  against  or  merely 
tolerated  until  the  "persuasion  pressure"  Is 
off? 

The  Council  was  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  all  job  placements  represented  a  net  de- 
crease in  unemployment.  If  a  man  quit  and 
was  re-hlred  by  another  firm,  he  could  be 
counted  twice  Furthermore,  some  who  quit 
or  were  fired  were  not  rehired,  and  many  of 
the  employers  would  have  hired  some  of  the 
disadvantaged  from  the  area  without  any 
urging  by  the  Management  Council.  Also, 
those  few  companies  reporting  did  not  repre- 
sent total  hlrlngs  because  we  were  working 
with  many,  many  more  companies  which  had 
not  been  asked  to  report,  even  though  many 
were  cooperating  fully  and  had  hired  many 
of  the  dlsiidvantaged. 

Nevertheless,  It  was  essential  to  evaluate 
what  was  being  accomplished.  Therefore, 
early  In  1966.  shortly  after  the  Management 
Council  was  organized,  a  contract  was  entered 
Into  with  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  survey  the  newly  employed  from 
the  South  Central  City  area  to  find  the  an- 
swers. S13.500  was  paid  to  the  University  to 
make  this  study  possible  and  was  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Management  Council. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Research 
Department  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. .\  random  selection  of  one  hun- 
dred names  from  those  first  hired,  men  and 
women  was  made  from  the  records  of  the 
California  Employment  Service  Office  In  the 
heart  of  Watts.  Those  chosen  represented 
employees  of  fifty-nine  different  companies. 
All  were  Negroes. 

Beginning  ten  monthS^Nafter  hiring  took 
place  and  ending  after  fourteen  months'  em- 
ployment, interviews  were  dsnducted  with 
those  whose  names  had  been  selected.  These 
interviews  were  conducted  at  night  in  the 
homes  of  the  employees  by  professional  Ne- 
g^o  personnel,  people  hired  on  a  part-time 
basis  from  the  California  Employment  Serv- 
ice by  the  University.  In  addition,  employers 
were  lnt«rvlewed  as  well  as  personnel  officers. 
Some  of  these  Interviews  were  conducted  by 
University  students;  some  by  faculty  mem- 
bers. A  review  of  the  study  Is  encouraging. 
In  summary,  it  revealed   the  following: 

1.  Two-thirds  of  those  first  hired  and 
traced  were  still  employed  by  the  same  com- 
pany. 

2.  Of  the  one-third  who  left  the  Initial  Job, 
half  had  found  another  Job  at  higher  pay 
and  were  working.  (Most  of  these  were  In  the 
$2.00  per  hour  or  lees  initial  starting  rate). 
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3.  Average  rate  of  pay.  Including  women, 
was  $2  75  per  hour. 

4.  Most  workers  said  It  was  the  best  Job 
they  ever  had.  (90%  said  the  job  waa  differ- 
ent from  any  they  had  ever  had  before.) 

5.  30%  had  moved  into  better  homes  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  University  of 
Southern  California  Survey.  (Most  of  these 
had  actually  moved  out  of  the  area.) 

7.  All  companies  contacted  reported  satis- 
faction with  the  programs — planned  to  hire 
more  minorities  in  the  future. 

6.  Not  one  of  the  Negroes  interviewed  who 
had  terminated  reported  he  left  the  Job  be- 
cause of  discrimination. 

8.  Most  had  received  pay  Increases — ^half 
had  been  promoted. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

As  noted  earlier  In  this  document,  It  never 
was  the  plan  of  the  Management;  Council  to 
seek  pubUcity.  To  this  day.  no  press  release 
has  ever  been  Issued  by  the  Council.  It  had 
been  the  Council's  intention  to  let  results 
speak  for  themselves  and  it  had  also  been 
their  hope  that  industry,  not  the  Manage- 
ment Council,  would  receive  credit  for  what- 
ever progress  was  made  in  hiring  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  publicity  re- 
sulted from  the  Council's  actions,  starting 
with  the  newspaper  coverage  given  a  speech 
made  by  the  Management  Council  president 
early  in  1966  before  the  Los  Angeles  Rotary 
Club  during  which  a  progress  J-eport  on  hir- 
ing was  given.  The  news  media  have  since 
frequently  sought  information  on  progress. 

When  nimibers  hired  were  first  reported, 
the  Council  was  challenged  by  a  resident  of 
the  South  Central  City  area  and  by  two  local 
politicians,  who  discounted  the  achievements 
of  industry.  In  every  case  the  challenges  took 
place  without  any  effort  being  made  to  con- 
tact the  Management  Council  office  to  learn 
what  the  basis  was  for  the  report  given.  Both 
were  invited  and  both  declined. 

Efecause  of  this  difficulty  in  communica- 
tion and  because  the  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed generally  are  suspicious  and  hard  to 
convince  (with  considerable  justification. 
based  upon  past  promises  made  and  not 
kept),  the  Management  Council  elected  not 
to  release  the  results  of  the  November  11  hir- 
ing survey.  While  it  was  essential  that  the 
informaton  be  obtained  in  order  that  Foun- 
dations  being  approached  for  funds  would 
have  some  solid  indication  progress,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  announce  the  number  hired 
publicly. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  almost  on 
the  same  day  that  the  results  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1966  employers'  hiring  survey  were  ob- 
tained, the  report  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  on  what  happened  to 
the  Negroes  first  hired  was  completed. 

When  the  news  media  learned,  through 
their  own  sources,  of  the  two  reports,  the 
Council  was  pressed  for  full  information.  It 
had  planned  no  announcements;  the  surveys 
were  conducted  only  for  the  Council's  own 
guidance. 

But  it  became  obvious  that  to  keep  the  re- 
ports secret  would  give  rise  to  unhealthy 
speculation.  The  decision  was  made  to  make 
results  available,  with  full  warnings  about 
how  the  results  were  to  be  Interpreted.  In 
this,  the  press  and  broadcast  media  was  most 
cooperative  and  thorough. 

Some  elements  of  the  community,  how- 
ever, chose  to  Interpret  only  the  surface  of 
the  surveys,  and  publicly  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  surveys  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Council  without  even  having  read  the 
news  reports  thoroughly.  This  action  created 
a  small  but  frustrating  "credibility  gap" 
within  that  section  of  the  minority  commu- 
nity most  thoroughly  conditioned  to  doubt 
and  suspicion. 

Thanks  in  a  part  to  a  thorough  and  objec- 
tive full  page  story  which  appeared  later  In  a 
prominent  Negro  newspaper,  atieast  a  part 


of  that  suspicion  has  now  been  dispelled,  but 
certainly,  early  reports  caused  some  damage 
which  can  never  be  undone. 

THE   STATEWIDE   EFFORT 

Almost  immediately  following  the  election 
of  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  he  Joined  with 
Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  Pinch  In  re- 
questing that  the  President  of  the  Manage- 
ment Council  undertake  statewide  responsi- 
bilities In  the  development  of  Job  and  train- 
ing opportunlUes  for  the  disadvantaged. 
After  considerable  discussion,  the  invitation 
was  accepted  by  McClellan.  The  terms  were: 
no  salary,  no  expense  account  from  the 
State,  and  a  pattern  of  effort  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  Management  Councils  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  In  Los  Angeles  In  other  major 
cities  throughout  the  State.  All  efforts  were 
to  be  privately  financed. 

This  invitation  was  not  Immediately  ac- 
cepted by  McClellan,  however.  Lieutenant 
Governor  Robert  Pinch  and  McClellan  met 
for  breakfast  on  four  different  occasions  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment and  to  explore  means  by  which  real 
progress  might  be  achieved  by  such  a  plan. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  was  very  p>ersuafilve 
and  succeeded  In  enlisting  McClellan  into 
the  program  because  It  seemed  both  to  him 
and  to  McClellan  that  the  Governor  was 
right  in  seeking  statewide  participation  by 
industry  on  some  sound  plan. 

The  effort  made  to  develop  Industry  pro- 
grams in  key  cities  of  the  State  has  resulted 
In  the  formation  of  a  Management  Council 
In  San  Diego,  a  Bay  Area  Management  Coun- 
cil In  San  Prancisco,  Management  Councils 
for  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  Pasadena.  Mon- 
rovia, Orange  County  and  Fresno,  as  well  as 
some  efforts  by  Industry  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  in  Santa  Monica.  In  Sacra- 
mento and  in  the  Riverside,  Colton  and  San 
Bernardino  communities. 

The  Bay  Area  Management  Council  was 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Reed 
Hunt,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Co.  of  San  Prancisco.  Structured  simi- 
larly to  the  Los  Angeles  Coimcil,  the  program 
contemplated  is  almost  identical.  Meetings 
have  been  lield  with  attendance  of  In  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  principal  officers  of  ma- 
jor corporations  each  time.  These  meetings 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  motivating  em- 
ployers into  positive  action  in  cooperation 
with  the  California  Employment  Service.  All 
have  been  highly  successful. 

In  addition,  the  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Corporation  of  Sunnyvale  has  con- 
ducted a  management  meeting  (dinner) 
which  was  attended  by  approximately  650 
company  managers.  This  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  president  of  the  company  and 
by  the  President  of  the  Management  Coun- 
cil of  Los  Angeles,  this  time  appearing  in 
the  role  of  Statewide  Coordinator  for  the 
development  of  training  and  job  opportu- 
nity for  the  disadvantaged. 

ACTIVITIES     OP     THE     MERIT     EMPLOTMENT 
COMMITTEE 

The  Merit  Employment  Committee  of  the 
Management  Council,  mentioned  earlier  In 
this  document.  Is  made  up  of  professional 
personnel  officers  among  major  employers. 
Organized  under  the  leadership  of  Merl 
Felker,  Director  of  Einplojrment  for  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company,  the  Committee  estab- 
lished a  15-member  Steering  Committee  and 
developed  direct  contact  with  approximately 
200  of  the  personnel  officers  among  major 
employers.  Regular  meetings  are  conducted 
and  approximately  once  each  month  the 
Steering  Committee  of  this  group  meets  with 
officers  of  the  Management  Council.  This 
permits  good  communication. 

The  achievements  of  the  Merit  Employment 
Committee  are  outstanding.  They  have  been. 
In  sense,  the  action  committee  of  the 
Management  Council.  The  Cornmlttee  has 
functioned  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of  which 
follow. 
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The  Committee  produced  a  document  en- 
titled "You  too  can  be  a  winner."  This 
document,  produced  In  cooperation  with 
"Plans  For  Progress,"  a  nationally-sponsored 
effort  In  which  many  major  corporations 
across  the  United  States  have  Joined,  is  a  pic- 
torial brochure  depleting  the  success  of 
numerous  minority  group  workers  in  In- 
dustry at  various  levels  of  employment.  It 
Is  a  true  success  story  publication  and  Is 
very  persuasive.  More  than  75,000  copies  of 
this  document  have  been  circulated  among 
the  disadvantaged  for  purposes  of  motiva- 
tion and  encouragement.  It  has  proven  an 
excellent  tool. 

The  Merit  Employment  Committee  steer- 
ing group  has  visited  many  of  the  Skill  Cen- 
ters, vocational  schools,  and  emplojrment 
offices  for  purposes  of  counseling,  evaluat- 
ing and  coaching  those  engaged  in  the  ef- 
fort, to  enable  them  to  serve  with  maximum 
success.  Such  contacts,  made  by  these  ex- 
perienced personnel  officers,  have  proven 
Invaluable  to  all  concerned. 

As  an  example  of  the  outstanding  service 
performed.  In  early  1967  the  Merit  Employ- 
ment Committee  arranged  for  nearly  300 
successful  Mexican-American  and  Negro 
workers  to  be  excused  from  their  jobs  for 
half  a  day  vrtth  pay.  They  were  transported 
by  company  buses  to  two  high  schools,  one 
(Garfield)  in  the  Mexican- American  commu- 
nity, the  other  (Jordan)  In  the  South  Cen- 
tral City  Negro  Community.  The  workers  ap- 
peared m  pairs  In  the  class  rooms  to  talk 
with  the  students.  During  that  day  6,000 
minority  students  were  told  by  successful 
minority  workers  in  Industry  why  education 
pays. 

EMPLOYER    COOPERATION    GROWS 

In  mld-1967  the  Management  Council 
again  sought  to  expand  the  number  of  em- 
ployer organizations  working  directly  with 
the  Management  Council  In  recruitment 
from  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  com- 
munity. By  this  time  the  effort  had  been 
broadened  to  Include  not  only  the  South 
Central  City  but  East  Los  Angeles  (the  pri- 
mary Mexican- American  area),  Pacolma  and 
elsewhere.  One  thousand  corporation  presi- 
dents and  chief  executive  officers  were  in- 
vited to  attend  meetings  ( similar  to  the  first 
held  in  August  1965)  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Several  hundred  attended.  They  were  given 
precisely  the  same  Information  and  encour- 
agement to  participate  in  the  Job  opportunity 
program  as  those  first  addressed. 

Their  responses,  too,  were  the  same,  Co- 
operation was  assured.  Personnel  men  were 
contacted  and  communication  has  continued. 
Through  this  method  contact  has  now  been 
established  with  1200  companies  directly 
from  the  Management  Council  office  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  addition,  there  are  no  less  than 
2,000  employers  who  have  been  "motivated" 
independently  through  affiliated  employer 
organizations  listed  in  this  element. 

LABOR     DEPARTMENT     HELPS 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  during  a  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  other  business,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  invited  McClellan  to  a 
conference  In  his  office.  The  sole  subject  dis- 
cussed was  the  Management  Council  pro- 
gram and  problems  In  Los  Angeles.  McClel- 
lan described  in  positive  terms  the  need  for 
more  training  in  programs  like  the  Skill  Cen- 
ters in  order  to  enable  those  seeking  work 
to  qualify  for  jobs  then  open.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  suggested  that  Stanley  Rutten- 
berg.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  come  to 
California  to  discuss  the  problems  with  Mc- 
Clellan and  work  out  such  Improvements  as 
seemed  practical.  The  Vice  President  ex- 
plained that  Ruttenberg  was  the  captain  of 
the  manpower  team  in  the  Government  in 
Washington  and  would  be  the  appropriate 
man  to  undertake  this. 

In   the  middle   of  May    1967.   Ruttenberg 


and  Prank  Borda.  his  Deputy,  came  to  Los 
Angeles  to  review  and  discuss  manpower 
problems  with  the  local  Department  of  Labor 
staff  here  In  Los  Angeles.  Meetings  were  also 
held  in  the  office  of  the  Management  Council. 

McClellan  pointed  out  that  the  Skill  Cen- 
ters could  accommodate  twice  the  number 
then  enrolled.  If  a  moderate  sum  of  addi- 
tional underwriting  could  be  provided.  It 
was  explained  that  the  facilities  were  there, 
the  management  was  there,  the  machinery 
and  equipment  were  there.  All  that  would 
be  needed  would  be  additional  underwrtUng 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  teachers  Involved 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  subsistence  allow- 
ances provided  for  the  trainees.  Both  Rutten- 
berg and  Borda  seemed  favorably  Impressed. 

Following  the  meetings,  Ruttenberg  and 
Borda  were  Invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
employers.  This  was  a  typical  meeting  of 
100  employers  to  see  and  hear  a  presenta- 
tion by  the  Management  Council  urging  their 
participation  In  the  Council  program  of 
recruitment,  training  and  employment  of 
the  disadvantaged  from  the  minority  areas. 

It  was  not  until  the  meeting  was  about  to 
be  adjourned  that  meeting  chairman  Mc- 
Clellan announced  that  Ruttenberg  and  his 
associate.  Frank  Borda.  were  in  the  room. 
He  then  called  upon  Ruttenberg  to  speak. 
Ruttenberg  expressed  his  pleasure  with  the 
work  and  aims  of  the  Council,  and  later  ar- 
ranged for  an  additional  81.500,000  to  be  pro- 
vided for  Skill  Center  underwriting  in  this 
area,  thus  enabling  many  more  trainees  to 
prepare  themselves  for  Jobs  in  Industry. 

EXTRA    ACTIVrriES 

While  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Man- 
agement Council  from  the  very  beginning  to 
concentrate  on  providing  job  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged,  there  have  been  de- 
velopments which  seem  to  justify  participa- 
tion in  projects  not  directly  related  to  em- 
ployment. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The 
deeper  It  got  into  the  problem,  the  more 
obvious  It  became  that  business  could  not 
wholly  escape  some  Involvement  with  com- 
munity problems  even  though  the  relation- 
ship to  Job  opportunity  was  limited.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  no  other  agency  quali- 
fied to  recruit  Industry  support.  Secondly, 
by  such  participation,  the  Covmcil  greatly 
strengthened  relations  with  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  earned  the  confidence  of  many 
people  who  would  otherwise  be  unreachable. 

Credibility  Is  an  important  element  In 
working  with  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  be  trusted.  There  must  be  an  aware- 
ness of  sincerity  and  some  demonstration  of 
ability  to  perform  if  credibility  is  to  be 
achieved.  For  these  reasons  and  other,  the 
Council  has  become  somewhat  Involved  In 
efforts  beyond  job  opportunity,  hoping  that 
others  might  soon  become  interested  enough 
and  be  able  to  assume  this  role  separately. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  "non-Job" 
efforts : 

BANKING 

By  early  1967,  financial  institutions  In  the 
Watts  area  had  begun  to  suffer  a  drylng-up 
of  major  deposit  sources,  perhaps  as  people 
feared  further  rioting.  This  came  at  a  time 
when  loan  demand  for  repairs  and  rehabilita- 
tion was  greatest. 

On  the  Coimcil's  recommendation,  a  meet- 
ing was  arranged  between  heads  of  the  six 
Negro-owned  financial  institutions  and  fi- 
nancial officers  of  17  major  industrial  fixms. 
The  bankers  and  savings  and  loan  men  told 
Industry  that  they  needed  Industrial  de- 
posits, and  within  a  matter  of  hours,  over 
$1,000,000  was  defKislted  In  new  accounts 
at  those  Institutions. 

WATTS  SUMMER  FESTIVALS,   1966,   1967  AND   1968 

Under  Blllle  Joe  Tldwell  of  the  Sons  of 
Watts  Improvement  Association,  people  In 
the  South  Central  and  Watts  area  organized 


and  staged  festivals  each  August  to  symbol- 
ically replace  the  riots  of  August,  1965.  Bal- 
timore Scott,  a  young  Negro  attorney  and 
Management  Council  staffer,  worked  with 
Tldwell  and  others  in  1966,  and  In  1967  was 
recruited  as  a  Director  of  the  Festival.  The 
Council  helped  with,  among  other  things,  a 
contribution  of  $2600  for  Jackets  to  be  worn 
by  the  Sons  of  Watts  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  Festival  organizers  to  "keep 
the  cool."  They  helped  H.  Rap  Brown  decide 
not  to  start  trouble  in  1967,  and  did  their 
best  to  keep  the  peace  In  1968,  when  minor 
trouble  erupted  five  days  before  the  festival. 
In  both  festivals,  the  Council  helped  with 
money  and  with  financial  counsel. 

The  Watt.s  Summer  Festival  that  took  root 
In  Los  Angeles  spring  up  In  San  Francisco's 
Hunter's  Point  area.  There,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  the  Hunter's  Point  Festival 
took  place  In  October  of  1967.  Public  officials 
and  private  citizens  praised  the  event  as  a 
significant  breakthrough  toward  constructive 
rehabilitation  and  employment  In  the  area. 

HELPING    COMMUNmr    ORGANIZATIONS 

Other  efforts  for  Improvement  Included 
programs  to  combat  unemployment  In  sev- 
eral pKJtentially  explosive  areas  such  as  Mon- 
terey and  Seaside. 

Local  communities  were  visited  and  in- 
formal dinner  meetings  were  held.  Goals, 
programs  and  activities  In  the  community 
were  examined.  In  turn.  Council  representa- 
tives described  their  working  relationship 
between  industry  and  the  Council  in  coor- 
dinating Job  opfKirtunltles  for  the  minority 
community. 

A  similar  meeting  was  conducted  among 
leading  Los  Angeles  Negro  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. At  the  end  of  the  evening,  both  the 
Council  and  the  news  representatives  ob- 
tained a  greater  understanding  of  each 
other's  problems.  Several  editors  commented 
that  they  could  better  understand  what  the 
Council's  program  meant  In  terms  of  the 
community's  people. 

The  Council  helped  the  Wlllowbrook  Job 
Corporation,  which  was  devoted  to  Improving 
conditions  in  areas  with  conditions  more 
severe  than  those  in  Watts.  The  CouncU 
helped  the  group  with  equipment  for  a  free 
medical  clinic  for  the  p>oor.  tor  fix-up  mate- 
rials for  a  rehabilitation  home  and  an  eight- 
week  summer  camp  for  a  number  of  needy 
boys  and  girls. 

NQGHBORHOOD   FIX-tTP 

Many  organizations  in  South  Central  Los 
Angeles  have  helped  stimulate  neighborhood 
pride  and  redevelopment.  Men  may  find  Jobs, 
but  they  should  be  able  to  have  nice  neigh- 
borhoods to  return  to  each  day. 

Project  H.O.P.E.  and  the  28th  and  32nd 
Street  Neighborhood  Improvement  Associa- 
tions undertook  the  fix-up  of  several  hun- 
dred homes  in  the  Watis-Oompton  area. 
Hundreds  of  gallons  of  paint,  painting  ma- 
terials, and  several  hundred  trees  were  do- 
nated or  obtained  at  cost.  Organizations  like 
the  Los  Angeles  Paint,  Varnish  &  Lacquer 
Association,  and  Norris  Industries  contrib- 
uted their  time  and  support  to  the  projects 
which  were  co-sponsored  by  the  Council  and 
various  neighborhood  groups. 

The  result:  487  houses  brightly  painted 
and  numerous  yards  cleaned  up.  In  one  ma- 
jor area  more  than  half  the  homes  i>alnted 
were  spread  out^ — two  houses  painted  on  each 
block.  This  served  as  a  "seed"  or  Incentive 
for  many  neighborhoods. 

With  the  help  of  the  Council,  another 
South  Central  City  area  group  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  their  streets  and  yards.  The  Watts 
Labor  Community  Action  Committee  lacked 
the  funds  to  plant  1,000  trees  on  the  main 
crossroads  of  Watts.  But,  with  the  help  of 
the  Oouncll.  $5,000  was  raised  and  the  first 
Increment  of  750  trees  was  planted  and  the 
rest  are  on  the  way. 
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Theee  are  but  a  few  of  the  projects  undei-- 
taken  by  the  Management  OoimcU  outside 
Its  regular  role  of  finding  Jobs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 
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COMMtTNlTT    DIALOOUE 

The  Council  continues  to  be  Interested  in 
developing  more  effective  meeme  of  achiev- 
ing the  needed  dialogue  between  the  Blaclt 
Community  and  key  forces  In  the  white  com- 
munity Interested  in  solving  the  baelc  p>rob- 
lems  confronting  the  entire  populace. 

An  organization  that  has  made  great 
strides  toward  meaningful  understanding  Is 
the  Lo6  Angeles  Black  Congress.  This  orga- 
nization works  on  the  important  concept  of 
"operational  unity,"  maintaining  that  all 
black  people  and  organizations  can  and 
should  work  together,  regardless  of  individ- 
ual differences  In  philosophy  and  program. 

The  Council  has  made  no  small  efforts  to 
bring  the  Black  Congress,  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion and  other  organizations  together  to 
achieve  a  unified  purpvose  and  program  long 
talked  about  In  the  Negro  Community. 


BUSINESSES'  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

-  A*r  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  is  going  to  face  many  challenges 
in  the  future,  internally  and  externally. 
If  we  are  to  respond  effectively  to  these 
challenges,  the  business  community  is 
going  to  have  to  change  and  develop 
faster  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
Arnold  A.  Saltzman,  one  of  the  new 
type  of  business  leaders,  has  eloquently 
stated  the  function  that  business  will 
have  to  play  in  the  future  growth  of  our 
country.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
statement  to  other  leaders  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

America's  New  Prontibr 
(By  Arnold  A.  Saltzman,  president,  the 

Seagrave  Corp.) 
The  corporate  entity  which  survives  and 
prospers  through  the  1970's  and  beyond  will 
be  the  one  that  leans  with,  and  not  against, 
the  winds  of  change  which  continue  to  blow 
across   the   world.   Our   world   has   changed 
more   dramatically   In  the  sixty-eight  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  than  In  all  the  pre- 
ceding nineteen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Change  has  always  been  a  part  of  the 
human   condition,   but  never   has   its   pace 
been  so  fast  as  now.  Never  have  ideas  both 
scientific  and  social  proliferated  at  such  a 
bewildering  rate  of  speed.  Nor  has  the  pros- 
pect ever  been  so  clear  that  the  pace  will  be 
steadily  accelerated.   No  business  organiza- 
tion which  falls  to  take  these  facts  Into  con- 
sideration can  plan  soundly  for  the  future. 
No  business  organization  which  falls  to  wel- 
come change  can  expect  to  have  a  future, 

Alfred  North  Whitehead,  one  of  the  Influ- 
ential thinkers  of  this  century,  said:  "A  race 
preserves   Its  vigor  so  long  as  It  harbors  a 
real   contrast   between   what   has   been    and 
what  may  be;  and  so  long  as  It  Is  nerved  by 
vigor  to  adventures  beyond  the  safeties  of 
the  past."  Without  the  ability  and  the  cour- 
age to  depart  from  the  snug  harbor  of  status 
quo,  nations  and  companies  tend  to  decay. 
Symbolic  of  this  spirit  and  of  our  time  are 
the    widely    published    photographs   of   the 
earth  as  viewed  from  the  moon.  The  moon- 
orbltlng  astronauts  saw  the  planet  on  which 
we  live  as  whole  and  beautiful,  an  oasis  spin- 
ning slowly  In  a  cold  and  silent  universe,  a 
tiny  portion  of  a  system  about  to  be  ex- 
plored. But  on  this  earth  the  continents  by 


now  are  fully  bounded  and  chartered,  so  the 
challenge  of  exploration  of  new  frontiers 
must  be  turned  Inward  by  man  to  develop 
ways  to  Improve  the  quality  of  human  life. 
The  most  urgent  need  In  the  world  today  Is 
to  make  certain  that  the  era  ahead  will  be 
the  Age  of  Man. 

No  corporation  which  falls  to  understand 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  great  changes 
occurring  day  by  day  will  be  able  to  capital- 
ize on  the  exciting  challenge  of  the  Seven- 
ties. The  world  is  in  the  process  of  search- 
ing for  answers  to  some  of  the  most  compel- 
ling questions  It  has  ever  faced  in  improving 
our  cities,  in  working  to  restore  the  purity 
of  our  atmosphere  and  our  water  resources,  in 
devising  new  concepts  for  fruitful  use '  of 
increased  leisure  time,  in  bettering  the  op- 
portunities of  people  everywhere  to  achieve 
a  full  measure  of  economic  well-being  and 
political  democracy. 

The  leader  in  the  business  community  to- 
day can  exercise  that  function  best  by  help- 
ing to  provide  leadership  for  his  country  and 
the  world  in  the  development  of  the  new  en- 
vironments that  peoples  all  over  the  world 
desire  and  Impatiently  expect.  This  Is  one 
of  the  signals  that  young  people  are  sending 
us.  Their  continuing  Interest  in  business  as 
a  career  and  their  support  of  the  capitalist 
system  as  the  most  satisfactory  depends  on 
how  well  our  system  functions  in  solving 
the  world's  needs — and  how  Interested  we 
are  in  dedicating  much  of  our  attention  to 
these  solutions  and  not  merely  to  short  range 
proflt  objectives. 

We  who  believe  in  a  democratic  capitalist 
society  cannot  point  with  pride  to  its  ad- 
vantages but  shirk  the  responsibility  of  its 
flaws  and  errors.  Business  has  no  choice  but 
to  help  find  the  answers,  indeed  to  take  the 
lead  in  seeking  them.  The  world's  problems 
will  not  be  solved  without  the  active  partici- 
pation of  business  in  the  quest.  This  partic- 
ipation must  be  vigorous,  informed,  con- 
tinuous. And  It  should  originate  from  inside 
the  business  community,  not  be  imposed 
from  without. 

While  It  is  true  that  virtually  every  busi- 
ness decision  is  affected  by  government  in 
one  way  or  another,  government  Is  not  the 
agency  responsible  for  applying  to  people's 
dally  lives  the   technology  that  has  trans- 
formed the  world.  In  the  United  States  busi- 
ness   has    that    reeponsibility.     And     social 
changes  sought  by  government  can  be  best 
brought  about  through  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion by  business  of  this  technology.  If  the 
world's  social  problems  are  to  be  met  effec- 
tively,   business    must    apply    its    technical 
knowledge  and  management  skill   to   their 
solution.  It  must  provide  economic  opportu- 
nity and  the  benefits  of  mass  production  and 
distribution   to  peoples   all   over   the   world. 
People  who  are  not  afraid  and  not  hungry 
are  less  likely  to  seek  solutions  linked   to 
force  inside  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 
This  will  require  of  the  modem  executive 
and  his  corporation  a  high  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  filling  this  role  successfully.  This 
means   fiexlblllty  of  thought   as   well   as   of 
operation— a  flexibility  that  will  enable  man- 
agement to  meet  the  Imperative  necessity  of 
extending    corporate    philosophy    into    new 
and   frequently   changing   areas,   as   well   as 
changing    social    attitudes.    This    challenge 
is  not  one  that  may  be  expected  to  arise  at 
some  future  date.  It  is  now. 

Entrepreneurial  America  is  linked  both  in 
opportunity  and  responslbUlty  to  our  coun- 
try's present  and  continuing  greatest  chal- 
lenge. The  remaking  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  will,  over  the  next  decade,  tax 
to  the  fullest  our  capabilities,  our  imagina- 
tion and  our  dedication  to  our  country  as 
well  as  to  our  cprporate  objectives. 

The  great  revolution  in  America  which 
has  been  going  on  virtually  unheeded  has 
been  the  transformation  from  a  largely  agri- 
cultural society  to  an  almost  totally  Indus- 
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trial  one.  Our  methods  of  growing  food  and 
fibers  are  so  mechanized  that  today  only  a 
small  fraction  of  our  people  live  on  the  land 
The  ever-increasing  trek  to  the  cities  with- 
out corresponding  planning  has  made  our 
cities,  in  large  measure,  a  burden  not  a 
blessing  to  those  who  reside  there.  We  can- 
not expect  a  tranquil  society  when  almost 
every  living  moment  is  an  irritant  and  every 
day  brings  hazards  to  health  or  even  life. 
Our  citizens  are  entitled  to  a  radical  change 
and  Improvement,  and  Seagrave  has  both  the 
intention  and  capability  to  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  such  improvement. 

With  rising  standards  of  living  and  more 
leisure  time,  people  all  over  the  world  will 
reach  for  upgraded,  quality  products  that 
they  can  use,  as  well  as  increased  quantities 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  modern  life  Pro- 
ducers and  consumers  can  both  benefit  by 
the  industrial  race  to  achieve  mass  produc- 
tion of  high  quality  goods  which  previously 
might  be  the  function  of  artisans  producing 
small  amounts.  Business  must  understand 
the  need  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  the  people  of  America,  as  well  as  to 
bring  Increased  purchasing  power  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  underdeveloped  nations.  Bringing 
into  the  economy  hordes  of  additional  con- 
sumers, both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  de- 
mand, could  produce  a  long  range  business 
boom  of  a  magnitude  previously  unknown. 

The    role    of    the    American    corporation 
which  Is  planning  for  growth  and  expansion 
in   keeping   with   the   times  is  enhanced   by 
the   fact   that,   even   as  we  begin   to  shrink 
the    universe,   our   own   planet    already   has 
been  turned  into  a  single  neighborhood  by 
diminished   space,   as   well   as   global   com- 
munication and  scientific  revolution    Today 
the   affairs  of   the  United   States  are  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  every  other  nation  on 
earth.  Since  ours  is  a  business-based  society 
it  places  a  heavy  responsibility  on  business 
and,  of  course,  opens  up  wide  opportunities. 
Words  like  "tomorrow"  and  "the  future" 
necessarily   guide   the   business  planning  of 
today.  Only  the  future  can  be  managed;  not 
much  can  be  done  about  the  present    The 
problems  of  today  represent  the  turbulence 
from    yesterday's    future.    That    turbulence 
must  not  be  allowed  to  distract  American 
business  from  its  primary  concern  of  pre- 
paring for  the  new  Age  of  Man, 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  syndicate,  for  which 
on  two  previous  occasions  I  have  worked 
as  a  columnist,  once  again  is  publishing 
a  weekly  column  which  I  write.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  clutter  the  Record  with 
these,  but  because  the  attack  on  the  mil- 
itary, including  the  ROTC.  is  growing  so 
strong  in  this  country,  I  intend  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  column  I  have  prepared 
on    ROTC.    The    times    we    are    going 
through  today  remind  me  exactly  of  the 
period  during  the  late  1920's  and  1930's. 
when  there  were  the  same  accusations 
against    ROTC,    the    citizens    mlUtary 
training  corps,  and  the  military  in  gen- 
eral. We  are  likewise  going  through  a 
period  of  unilateral  disarmament  when 
the  country  felt  safe  in  its  isolated  po- 
sition.  Once   again   the  words  of  fear 
against  the  uniform  are  being  spread 
across  this  country,  particularly  against 
ROTC.  I  received  my  commission  in  the 
ROTC  in  1930  and  served  37  years,  fill- 
ing every  rank  up  to  and  Including  major 
general.  The  ROTC  training  I  received 
put  me  in  better  stead  than  any  other 


training  I  have  ever  received  outside  of 
my  family,  and  I  deplore  the  activities 
on  some  of  our  campuses  which  tend  to 
deny  young  men  the  military  training 
and  background  they  desire.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  column,  on  this 
subject  and  tables  showing  the  number 
of  ROTC  graduates  and  their  service, 
the  percent  of  officer  strength  com- 
missioned through  ROTC,  the  number  of 
institutions  that  host  Army  senior  ROTC, 
the  officer  procurement  by  source,  and  a 
letter  outlininb'  the  Navy  ROTC  experi- 
ence be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate! 
A    Column   bt    Senator    Barry    Goldwater 

It  is  long  past  the  time  when  somebody 
.should  speak  up  for  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps. 

Contrary  to  popular  left-wing  opinion,  the 
ROTC  is  not  a  campus-spawned  Instrument 
of  the  devil.  Nor  is  it  an  indication  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  turned  to  a  pol- 
icy of  gross  miliUrlsm  with  aggressive  inter- 
national designs. 

Bather,  the  ROTC  Is  an  honorable,  long- 
standing and  extremely  Important  facet  of 
this  nation's  defense  system. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  United  States  Army 
draws  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  general- 
service  commissioned  officers  from  the  ROTC. 

The  organization  is  the  prime  source  of 
supply  for  Junior  officers  trained  in  advanced 
techniques  of  military  operations. 

In  1969  alone,  the  Army  Is  counting  on  the 
ROTC  to  turn  out  16,800  new  second  lleuten- 
.ints.  This  compares  with  8,500  which  will 
come  from  officer  candidate  schools  operated 
within  the  Army  and  a  mere  750  from  the 
L'.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

For  those  who  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  defense  requirements  of  this  nation, 
'his  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worse  times  that 
could  be  chosen  for  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  While  there 
IS  nothing  new  In  making  the  ROTC  a  sort  of 
■  resident  scapegoat"  on  campuses  where  it 
operates,  the  current  leftist  atuck  coincides 
with  a  growing  demand  for  officers  of  the 
caliber  which  the  ROTC  turns  out. 

The  art  of  military  defense  has  become 
unbelievably  sophisticated  and  complex  in 
'his  nuclear  age.  Consequentlv,  the  demand 
lor  college  trained  officers  is  heavier  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  And  the  demand  is 
undoubtedly  going  to  grow  in  the  future. 

It's  entirely  understandable,  of  course,  that 
the  ROTC  supplies  campus  protest  groupw 
.■ealnst  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  with  their 
nearest  uniformed  target.  The  widespread 
attack  on  ROTC  programs  which  are  going  on 
today  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  broad- 
Lauged  attack  on  the  defense  establishment. 
President  Nixon  has  described  this  as  "an 
open  season  on  the  Armed  Services"  and,  of 
course,  on  manv  campuses  that  season  In- 
cludes ROTC. 

Because  of  the  wide  publicity  given  to 
cimpus  demonstrations  and  protests  by  the 
news  media,  it  Js  important  to  get  the  situa- 
tion affecting  the  ROTC  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

Our  defense  officials  are  concerned,  Just  as 
were  the  Armed  Services  back  in  the  pre- 
World  War  II  days  when  ROTC  programs 
■'■ere  the  target  of  pacifists  and  demonstra- 
•.ons  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  However,  they 
do  not  expect  that  the  current  effort  to  de- 
stroy ROTC  will  come  anywhere  near  its 
rtiark. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  demonstrations  of 
varying  degrees  of  severity  have  hit  30  of 


the  350  schools  which  offer  reserve  officers' 
training.  Nine  cases  of  arson  have  been  re- 
corded and  it  is  possible  that  some  schools 
may  be  forced  to  drop  their  programs.  But 
this  should  have  little  effect  since  there  is 
a  long  list  of  other  schools  which  have  ap- 
plied for  a  ROTC  unit  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  services.  Included  are  some  90  appli- 
cations for  Army  programs,  116  for  Air  Force 
programs  and  129  for  the  Navy.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Army  has  150,000  students  en- 
rolled in  ROTC;  the  Air  Force  has  51,200  and 
the  Navy  10,100. 

Recently  Brigadier  General  Clifford  P. 
Hannum,  the  Army's  Deputy  Director  for 
ROTC,  had  some  pertinent  comments  on 
the  program : 

"We  are  not  looking  for  an  abolition  of 
ROTC  because  it  is  too  deep  in  our  history 
and  too  deep  in  the  civilian-military  tradi- 
tion of  the  Army, 

"I  think  some  of  the  professors  who  at- 
tack the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
in  the  name  of  academic  freedom  should  stop 
to  think  that  they  are  attacking  an  in- 
stitution which  is  helping  to  preserve  a  gen- 
eral freedom  within  which  academic  free- 
dom exists. 

"If  we  were  to  lose  our  civilian-military 
character,  we  might  become  the  kind  of  in- 
bred Army  that  takes  over  countries." 

Conflict  and  number  of  ROTC  graduat"^ 
serving 
World  War  II   (Dec.  7,  1941  to  Sept. 

2.    1945) 81,580 

Korea    (June    25,    1950    to    July    27, 

1953)    (estimate) 54,079 

Vietnam   (Jan.  1,   1965  to  March  31, 

1969)    (estimate) 43,050 


Percentage  of  the  officer  strength  commis- 
sioned through  the  ROTC  program 

Colonel 20.  1 

Lieutenant  colonel 27.6 

Major 51.8 

Captain 40.8 

First    lieutenant 32. 1 

Second  lieutenant 28.  1 


Total 35.2 

Number  of  institutions  that  host  Army 
senior  ROTC  detachments 

Four-year    Institutions 246 

Branches  thereof 13 

Military  Junior  colleges 9 

Fiscal  year  1969 268 


Fiscal  year  1970  (Increase) 15 

Fiscal  year  1971  (Increase) 3 

Total  by  fiscal  year  1971 286 

OFFICER  PROCUREMENT  By  SOURCE 


Service 
academies 


ROTC 


OCS 


Fiscal  year: 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961.... 
1962... 
1%3... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968.... 


428 
451 
503 
487 
537 
465 
494 
524 
562 
561 
675 


6,858 

5.013 

6.252 

6.899 

>  11,992 

10,578 

10.837 

9,886 

9,690 

10.629 

10,846 


566 

647 

729 

565 

608 

781 

1,688 

2,277 

3,351 

19,240 

18,355 


Department  of  the  Navt, 
OmcE  OF  Legislative  ArrAnts, 

Washington,  DC.  June  26, 1969. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  further  reply  to 
your  recent  request  for  statistical  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  Program. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  Informed 
me  that  the  actual  numbers  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  officers  from  Naval  ROTC 
source  who  served  In  World  War  II,  Korea 
and  Vietnam  are  not  available.  However, 
during  fiscal  years  1947  through  1968.  23,083 
Regular  and  17,331  Reserve  officers  were  com- 
missioned from  this  program.  Almost  all  of 
these  served  Immediately  on  active  duty  for 
varying  periods  of  time.  Most  of  those  who 
did  not  serve  on  active  duty  immediately 
were  so  ordered  at  a  later  date.  Of  all  the 
Naval  officers  first  reporting  to  active  duty 
during  fiscal  year  1968,  other  than  doctors, 
dentists,  chaplains,  nurses.  Medical  Service 
Corpe  officers  and  Waves,  13.2 -^.t  came  from 
NROTC  and  of  those  ordered  to  active  duty 
in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  same  year 
NROTC  furnished  7% . 

AddlOonally,  eight  of  the  thirty-one  astro- 
nauts presently  on  active  dutv  are  Naval 
ROTC  graduates.  There  are  nine  Rear  Ad- 
mirals, USN.  commissioned  Initially  from 
this  source,  currently  on  active  duty  and 
three  In  a  retired  status.  Eight  Rear  Ad- 
mirals, U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  of  the  forty-eight 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  category  on  inactive 
duty  at  this  time,  are  NROTC  products. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Naval  ROTC 
began  at  six  schools  in  1926,  and  grew  to 
twenty-seven  by  World  War  II  when  it  served 
as  the  foundation  for  the  WWn  V-12  college 
training  program.  It  was  expanded  to  fifty- 
two  schools  in  1946,  fifty-three  In  1956  and 
to  our  present  total  of  fifty-four  In  1968 
when  Praine  View  A&M  College,  Prairie  View. 
Texas,  a  predominantlv  Negro  school  waa 
added. 

Your  Interest  in  this  matter  is  appreciated, 
and  I  trust  that  the  foregoing  information 
will  be  useful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Means  Johnston,  Jr., 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs. 


THE  SURTAX 


Subtotal 5.687  99,480 

Total 153,974 


48,807 


Percent. 


3.7 


64.5 


31.8 


'  91.2  percent. 

Note:  Extracted  from  DC^PER  46  Report.  Does  not  include  all 
sources. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Brighter  Surtax  Outlook,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  14, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brighter  Surtax  Odtlook 
In  the  early  part  of  last  week  Russell  B. 
Long,  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  was  talking  as  though  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  might  be  blocked  In 
this  session  of  Congress  by  partisan  political 
considerations.  The  senator  from  Louisiana 
seemed  determined  to  tie  the  surtax  bill  to 
major  tax  reform,  and  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  "tax  reform  hearings  are  going  to  be 
Just  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  sen- 
ators want  them  to  be." 

Given  the  eager-beaver  Insistence  of  many 
senators  that  extension  "of  the  surtax  could 
come  only  as  a  companion  piece  to  free-  g 
wheeling  tax  reform,  it  seemed  quite  llkelyj** 
the  bUl  to  extend  the  surtax  might  be  dis- 
astrously delayed  or  even  doomed  in  this  ses- 
sion. But  Senator  Long  now  says  there  was 
"some  mlstmderstandlng"  of  his  i>osltion.  He 
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wants  to  remove  any  Inequities  In  the  bill 
that  squeaked  through  the  House  by  a  210 
to  205  vote,  but  he  does  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  should  seek  to  achieve 
tax  reform  "so  sweeping  or  comprehensive 
as  to  obscure  the  need  to  balance  the  budget 
and  stabilize  the  economy."  He  added:  "The 
bill  should  not  be  so  mired  down  In  endless 
controversy  that  It  falls  to  pass  before  the 
August  recess." 

This  surely  Is  a  sensible  and  a  responsible 
position  for  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Ooiiunlttee  to  take.  No  one  questions  the 
need  for  tax  reform.  It  is  urgent,  and  reform 
should  be  forthcoming  liefore  this  Congress 
adjourns.  But  the  price  for  tax  reform 
should  not  be  an  unconscionable  delay  In 
extending  the  surtax,  with  all  that  this 
would  mean  In  terms  of  more  Inflation,  higher 
prices  and  erosion  of  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
/  Tax  reform  and  surtax  extension  need  not 

^      be   wrapped    up   in   one    package.    Congress 
\    should  deal  with  them  separately  and  Sena- 
f  tor  Long  seemed  to  concede  as  much  when  he 
7    said  that  full  and  comprehensive  overhaul 
y     of  the  tax  laws  could  take  several  months.  As 
«'      a  matter  of  fact,  tax  reform  should  be  dealt 
with   first   by   the   House   Ways  and   Means 
Committee,    which    Is    moving    ahead    rap- 
Idly  ofL.a  tax-reform  bill.  Purthennore,  the 
Oemo9Cft.tlc    chairman    of    that    committee, 
Wilbur  Mills,   has   pledged  that  the  reform 
bill  will  be  reported  out  in  time  for  action 
by  this  Congress. 

Given  all  this,  what  excuse  or'Justlflcatlon 
remains  for  congressional  stalling  on  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax?  The  answer  is  that  there 
is  none — unless  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  really  wants  to  embarrass  a  Re- 
publican administration,  weaken  the  dollar 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  compel  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  to  pay  more  for  less  food  to 
put  on  the  family  table.  We  do  not  believe 
this  is  in  the  Democratic  political  cards  this 
year. 


TAX  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  it  has 
been  stated  by  ttie  majority  party  that  it 
intends  to  delay  action  on  the  surtax 
legislation  and  to  associate  this  legisla- 
tion with  proposals  for  tax  reform.  This 
means  that  a  final  decision  on  the  surtax 
will  not  be  made  until  later  in  the  year. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  this 
delay  is  undesirable  and  that  the  reasons 
given  for  it  are  invalid. 

The  surtax  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
administration's  program  for  stopping 
inflation,  and  this  program  should  be 
acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible.  The  pro- 
gram includes,  first,  a  policy  of  monetary 
restraint  which  has  reduced  from  13  per- 
cent to  less  than  3  percent  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  money  supply.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  program  is  a  budget  sur- 
plus representing  a  decrease  in  planned 
expenditures,  and  the  third  element  is  the 
maintenance  of  current  tax  levels,  so  as 
to  prevent  increases  in  demand  for  goods 
that  would  offset  the  effect  of  the  other 
two  elements. 

Thus,  the  surtax  proposal  itself  has 
-fipnsiderable  economic  impact,  but  this 
Iriipact  is  capable  of  arresting  inflation 
only  in  concert  with  other  measures  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  These  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  and  they  have  been 
strong,  as  the  proposed  budget  cuts  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  and  the  very 
tight  money  policy  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  indicate.  Now 
it  is  necessary  that  the  third  element  of 
anti-inflation  policy  be  adopted  as  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 


Grovemment  to  surely  and  rapidly  bring 
under  control  the  inflationary  trends  In 
the  economy. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  major- 
ity party,  which  controls  the  Congress, 
its  committees,  and  the  flow  of  legisla- 
tion, to  delay  action  on  grounds  that  the 
Senate  should  await  tax  reform.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  majority  party 
itself  to  decide  when  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion or  any  other  legislation,  will  come 
before  this  body.  The  tax  surplus  need 
not  be  held  as  a  hostage.  While  I  fully 
agree  that  tax  reform  proposals  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  Senate, 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  majority 
party  to  use  this  very  important  issue  as 
an  excuse  for  delaying  final  action  on  the 
surtax. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinction  between 
tax  reform  and  control  of  inflation 
should  be  kept  very  clear.  The  former 
deals  with  the  tax  structure  of  our  econ- 
omy and  questions  of  equity  in  methods 
by  which  the  Government  obtains  its  re- 
sources, whereas  the  latter  deals  with  the 
role  of  Government  in  controlling  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  There  are  many  areas 
in  which  tax  reform  should  be  under- 
taken, but  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  serious  tax  reform  has  serious  ef- 
fects on  the  relative  position  of  many 
groups  in  the  economy  and  that  reforms 
should  not  be  constructed  hastily  and 
legislated  as  a  side  issue  or  even  a  substi- 
tute issue  for  the  proposal  at  hand  which 
is.  in  fact,  a  measure  to  control  the 
infiation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  first  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas.  He  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  great  progressive  Republican 
and  a  humanitarian,  and  certainly  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  progres- 
sive principles. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  But  I  would  say,  in  addi- 
tion, that  in  the  area  of  economics  he  is 
sound.  He  is  a  conservative,  if  I  may  use 
that  word;  and  I  think  being  a  fiscal  con- 
servative is  the  greatest  way  to  make 
progress  for  this  country.  He  is  a  pro- 
gressive statesman,  in  my  opinion. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware.  Since 
I  have  come  to  the  Senate,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  his  judgment  in  fiscal 
matters.  He  is  a  man  who  has  fought 
hard  for  economy  in  Government,  for 
cutting  wasteful  Federal  expenditures, 
and  also  a  man  who  has  had  a  great 
foresight  as  to  what  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
for  this  country  should  be. 

I  should  like,  at  this  point,  to  comment 
on  this  very  important  matter  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax.  There  is  no  eco- 
nomic subject  which  will  come  before 
Congress  this  year  that  will  directly  af- 
fect as  many  Americans  as  does  this  is- 
sue. 

I  wish  to  commend  once  again,  as  I  did 
yesterday,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Lfcfuisiana  <Mr.  Long),  for 
his  announcemeritTKai^t  is  his  intention 
to  press  for  early  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  He  understands  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  "Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  be  responsible  in  providing  the 
President  with  the  revenue  he  needs  to 
sustain  the  Government  and  the  support 
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he  needs  to  defend  the  Nation."  He  asks 
the  help  of  all  Members  of  Congress  for 
"the  struggle  to  control  infiation  and 
rising  interest  costs  is  not  something  that 
the  President  can  do  by  himself."  Sena- 
tor Long  is  acting  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Senate  for.  as  a  responsible  legis- 
lator, he  sees  the  need  of  the  Nation  for  a 
stable  economy  and  he  is  assuming  the 
leadership  to  see  that  his  committee  acts 
with  this  goal  in  mind. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  a  Demo- 
cratic_  President  asked  for  support  and 
help  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  impose 
what  was  then  a  new  tax,  not  an  exten- 
sion of  an  existing  tax,  the  surtax.  We 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, many  of  us  on  this  side,  who  felt 
that  though  it  was  not  the  popular  thing 
to  do,  it  was  absolutely  crucial  and  es- 
sential that  we  start  the  process  of 
matching  our  income  with  our  expendi- 
tures, and  that  only  then  could  we  get  a 
grip  on  this  problem  of  inflation,  which 
is  a  psychological  as  much  as  a  fiiaancial 
problem.  The  responsibility  rests 
squarely  with  the  Government,  and  when 
the  Government  pours  more  money  into 
the  economy  than  the  economy  legiti- 
mately requires,  it  must  take  the  firs? 
steps  toward  restoring  economic  health. 

In  my  judgment,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol,  on  Monday.  June  30.  1969, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  a 
courageous  and  vital  step  toward  re- 
storing health  to  this  Nation's  economy. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  talk  of  re- 
storing health  to  an  economy  that  has 
seen  unprecedented  production,  employ- 
ment at  an  all-time  high,  and  more 
Americans  enjoying  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  ever  before.  But  the  de- 
scription could  not  be  more  accurate. 
Our  economy  is  seriously  ill  with  the  in- 
fection of  excessive  infiation. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  now 
has  before  it  a  House-passed  bill  which 
would,  among  other  things,  extend  the 
10 -percent  income  tax  surcharge  for  6 
months — until  January  1,  and  then  re- 
duce it  to  5  percent  for  the  first  half  of 
1970. 

The  House  vote  on  this  legislation  was 
very  close.  The  final  verdict,  in  fact,  was 
in  doubt  for  several  weeks,  and  that 
doubt  centered  around  one  critical  issue 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  widely  recog- 
nized need  for  early  action  on  far-reach- 
ing and  meaningful  tax  reform. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  in  the  Senate 
more  earnestly  supports  sweeping  re- 
forms in  our  tax  structure  than  I  do.  Our 
revenue  collection  system  must  be  made 
more  fair  and  equitable.  Loopholes  must 
be  closed.  The  sj'stem  must  be  made  to 
live  up  to  the  principle  that  Americans 
support  their  Government  in  accordance 
with  their  ability  to  provide  that  sup- 
port. Existing  inequities  have  resulted 
in  lower  and  middle-income  Americans 
shouldering  an  extra-heavy  burden 
while  some  wealthy  citizens  have 
shouldered  no  burden  at  all. 

No  mail  that  I  receive  is  more  in- 
dignant than  that  which  comments  on 
this  fact  that  poor  people  have  to  pay 
taxes  and  the  very  wealthy  somehow 
seem  to  escape  this  heavy  burden. 

The  bill  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  not  essentially  a  tax  reform  meas-. 


ure  and  was  not  meant  to  be,  although 
even  this  bill  takes  the  significant  step 
of  removing  several  million  low-income 
wage  earners  from  the  tax  rolls. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  bill — the  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  surcharge — is  to 
strengthen  the  fight  against  inflation.  It 
is  an  emergency  measure  which  is  vital 
to  the  restoration  of  our  economy's 
health.  We  car.  talk  forever  about  im- 
proving the  equity  of  our  tax  system, 
but  it  operates  as  part  of  Govern- 
ment's overall  plan  to  restore  the  econ- 
omy to  an  even  keel.  When  it  is  high. 
it  is  burdensome,  but  it  remains,  never- 
theless, a  real  tax. 

The  alternative  is  a  phony  tax.  It  costs 
more  than  the  real  tax.  It  is  completely 
useless,  serves  no  purposes,  and  worse. 
is  a  cruel  delusion.  It  attacks  those  who 
can  least  defend  themselves.  The  iX)or. 
Those  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  phony  tax  of  inflation  has  gripped 
our  economy  so  firmly  that  a  single  dol- 
lar earned  just  6  months  ago  is  now  worth 
only  96  cents,  and  will  be  worth  only  92 
cents  by  Christmas  if  nothing  is  done 
with  it.  While  most  workers  have  re- 
ceived substantial  pay  raises  in  recent 
yeai-s.  the  average  family  remains  right 
where  it  was  in  1964  in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power. 

Despite  these  facts,  and  despite  the 
obvious  logical  preference  for  an  end  to 
inflation,  ours  is  not  an  easy  choice.  It  is 
not  an  easy  choice  t)ecause  it  is  always 
difficult  to  vote  for  taxes — and  the  phony 
tax  which  now  holds  sway  has  the  extra 
advantage  of  invisibility.  It  works  behind 
the  scenes,  deceptively  eroding  real  in- 
come and  wealth. 

No  one  argues  about  the  need  to  stop 
inflation.  No  one,  any  longer,  questions 
the  need  of  wide-ranging  tax  reforms. 
The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  truly  meaningful  tax 
reforms  are  both  vitally  important.  He 
pledged  in  a  recent  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Ford  that  progress  on  tax  reform 
would  become  a  reality  as  quickly  as  Con- 
gress can  act,  and  that  means  this 
summer. 

Within  the  first  few  months  of  the  new 
administration,  the  Congress  received  ex- 
tension proposals  for  tax  reform  from 
the  Treasury  Department.  Sixteen  sepa- 
rate proposals  were  advanced,  including 
measures  that  will: 

Limit  preferred— tax  exempt — income 
to  50  percent  of  total  income,  and  re- 
quire allocating  itemized  deductions  be- 
tween taxable  and  preferred  income; 

Exempt  those  who  fall  below  the  Fed- 
eral "poverty  line"; 

Restrict  the  tax  exemption  privileges 
currently  available  to  foundations,  as 
well  as  the  taxation  of  certain  kinds  of 
unrelated  income  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions ; 

Restrict  charitable  contribution  de- 
ductions; 

Restrict  the  use  of  small  corporations 
by  large  parent  corporations  for  tax 
avoidance:  and 

Alter  the  rules  affecting  stock  divi- 
dends and  long-term  capital  losses. 

These  administration  proposals  are 
just  the  first  installment.  Many  of  these 
tax  measures  are  complex,  requiring 
careful,  patient  examination  before  com- 


prehensive legislation  can  be  drafted. 
The  administration  has  set  a  deadline  for 
the  submission  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
second  installment  of  tax  reform  pro- 
posals, which  will  include  even  more  far- 
reaching  proposals. 

Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  given  his  word 
that  his  committee  will  present  substan- 
tial legislation  this  summer  before  the 
recess.  He  is  supported  by  House  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including 
the  Republican  leadership. 

In  short,  far-ranging  and  meaningful 
tax  reform  will  become  a  reality  this 
year. 

But  to  confuse  the  issue  by  delaying 
extension  of  the  tax  surcharge  because 
of  our  sincere  desire  for  tax  reform  would 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

Each  day  we  delay  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  infiationary  psychology 
which  grips  our  economy  is  growing 
stronger.  Further  delay  would  signal  to 
our  owTi  business  and  financial  commu- 
nity and  the  world  markets  that  we  are 
not  serious  about  controlling  inflation. 
Higher  interest  rates  and  a  speedup  in 
the  wage  price  spiral  would  surely  follow, 
with  grave  consequences  for  confidence 
in  our  dollar,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  free  world's  monetary  system.  Ulti- 
mately, uncontrolled  inflation  will  lead 
to  a  severe  economic  correction  accom- 
panied by  a  painful  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

No  one  seriously  argues,  that  taxes 
should  be  cut  now.  at  a  time' when  prices 
are  rising  by  7  percent  per  year,  yet 
failure  to  enact  this  bill  would  do  pre- 
cisely that. 

Let  us  not  allow  our  zeal  for  sweeping 
tax  reforms — and  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  advance  this  goal — 
blind  us  to  the  need  for  early  action  to 
demonstrate  this  Goverrmient's  total 
commitment  to  bringing  inflation  under 
control. 

Tax  reform  can  and  will  be  enacted  by 
Congress  this  year.  The  people  want  it. 
The  administration  wants  it.  Congress 
wants  it.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  both  sound  reforms,  and 
a  sound  economy  is  to  pass  this  stabiliza- 
tion measure  now,  and  then  get  down  to 
serious  business  on  thorough  tax  reform. 

To  attempt  to  join  both  measures  at 
this  time  would  be  unfair  to  the  surtax 
issue  as  well  as  the  reform  issue.  To  my 
mind  it  would  be  wrong  to  delay  the  sur- 
tax extension  and  it  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  rush  reforms  through  the  Con- 
gress without  proper  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish  to 
compliment  both  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on 
their  remarks  today  wherein  they  ex- 
pressed the  urgency  of  the  Senate's  tak- 
ing prompt  action  on  the  question  of 
extending  the  surcharge  as  well  as  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
repeal  the  investment  tax  credit. 

I  agree  with  both  of  them  that  major 
tax  reforms  are  needed  and  that  this 
Congress  should  and,  I  am  confident, 
will  act  on  this  matter  before  the  year  is 
out. 


To  try  to  delay  action  on  the  surcharge 
until  after  we  have  had  time  to  explore 
adequately  these  various  reform  pro- 
posals would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  disaster. 
And  the  uncertainty  that  would  arise  in 
the  financial  community  would  create 
chaos. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  leadership 
will  proceed.  I  join  the  Senator  in  pay- 
ing respects  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  who  recognizes 
that  we  do  have  a  responsibility  in  this 
direction  and  that  we  should  act 
promptly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senior  from  Illinois  and 
associate  myself  with  the  very  excellent 
statement  made  by  him.  I  recognize  his 
leadership  in  this  endeavor. 

It  was  a  private  conversation  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  greatly  per- 
suaded me,  not  knowing  of  his  state- 
ment today,  to  make  some  expression  on 
this  very  serious  problem. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  fore- 
sight and  for  his  statesmanship.  We  use 
that  term  very  loosely  here,  but  it  ap- 
plies in  this  case. 

I  do  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  citing  the 
need  for  prompt  passage  of  the  bill 
providing  for  a  limited  extension  of  the 
surtax.  As  we  all  know,  this  measure  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  now  pending  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Yesterday  several  Senators,  including 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  <Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  (Mr. 
Long)  engaged  in  an  extensive  discus- 
sion as  to  when  this  measure  might  be 
called  up  on  the  Senate  floor  for  con- 
sideration. During  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion it  was  not  altogether  clear  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  leadership,  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  unanimity  among 
the  viewpoints  expressed.  However,  the 
majority  leader  did  finally  state  that  the 
bill  extending  the  surtax  would  not  be 
considered  until  a  House-passed  tax  re- 
form package  is  also  reported  from  the 
Finance  Committee  and  placed  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  majority  leader  will  not  pursue  this 
course  of  action.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  report  a  tax  reform  pro- 
posal, that  some  measure  of  this  nature 
will  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  that  each 
Senator  will  have  every  opportunity  to 
introduce  any  tax  reform  amendment 
that  he  would  like  to  see  enacted.  For 
this  reason,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  delay 
consideration  of  the  bill  extending  the 
surtax. 

At  the  present  time  the  surtax  is  be- 
ing extended  for  a  limited  period  of  1 
month  imtil  such  time  as  the  Senate  has 
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the  opportunity  to  vote  the  measure  up 
or  down.  While  it  Is  oorreot  that  surtax 
revenues  are  being  collected,  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  this  measure  will 
not  be  extended  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
inflation  psychology  persists.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  most  impwrtant  that  Con- 
gress take  prompt  and  incisive  action  to 
oombat  the  inflationary  spiral  and  the 
psychology  on  which  it  fuels.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  a  final  determination  on 
the  merits  of  the  question.  To  fail  to 
take  this  course  of  action  will  create  ad- 
ditional uncertainty  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress will  or  will  not  extend  the  surtax 
and  as  to  whether  Congress  will  or  will 
not  repeal  the  investment  tax  credit. 
This  continuing  uncertainty  can  only 
have  the  inevitable  result  of  creating  ad- 
ditional problems  within  our  economy. 

If  there  were  little  or  no  likelihood  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  pass 
some  tax  reform  measure,  then  I  could 
see  some  justification  in  the  course  of 
action  outlined  by  the  majority  leader. 
But  slnxse  that  is  not  the  case  and  since 
60th  tne  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  liave  stated  on  numerous 
occasions  their  deep  conviction  that  tax 
reform  should  be  pursued,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  call  for  tax  reform  to  be  a  le- 
gitimate device  to  delay  or  defeat  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  on  his  remarks,  and,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  move  promptly  and  that  the 
majority  leader  will  not  persue  the  course 
of  action  I  understood  him  to  outline 
yesterday. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  of  significance  that  once  again  we 
have  a  Senator  who  is  both  progressive 
and  moderate  in  Ideology  and  thought, 
who  Is  consistently  sound  and  conserva- 
tive in  economic  matters  and  who  in  the 
end  supports  a  progressive  policy  with 
respect  to  this  important  pending  issue 
before  the  country. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWA- 
JALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facili- 
ties at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  2  weeks  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  debating  the  issue  of  ABM. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  the  question 
of  polls  and  how  important  a  part  they 
have  either  in  Influencing  legislation  or 
in  molding  public  opinion  and  to  point 


out  why  I  think  this  practice  If  carried 
too  far  can  be  dangerous. 

According  to  one  poll  conducted  by  the 
press  the  final  vote  on  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  will  be  50  Senators  for  and 
49  against,  with  only  1  Senator — my- 
self— listed  as  uncommitted.  If  It  were 
true  that  99  Senators  have  already  taken 
a  position  then  why  do  we  not  proceed  to 
an  Immediate  vote?  . 

First  let  me  point  out  that  I  respect 
and  admire  the  press  for  trying  to  antici- 
pate the  results  even  before  the  votes  are 
cast.  This  makes  an  interesting  num- 
bers game,  but  frankly  ever  since  the 
1948  election  I  have  been  somewhat  du- 
bious about  the  reliability  of  polls,  and 
in  this  instance  they  may  again  be  in 
error. 

However,  if  these  polls  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  accurate  the  question  may  well 
be  asked  why  I  have  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion, ii 

Surely  99  Senators  are  not  making 
speeches  and  conducting  this  debate  Just 
to  Influence  the  vote  of  one  lone  Senator. 
If  that  is  the  case  I  am  ready  to  vote 
today. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  do  I  not  an- 
swer the  poll  and  then  let  the  guessing 
game  start  all  over  as  to  who  has  changed 
his  mind? 

For  23  years  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
not  to  answer  polls — public  or  private — 
because  in  my  opinion  while  polls  are 
Interesting  they  are  ofttimes  dangerous. 

For  example,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  han- 
dles tax  legislation.  Advance  knowledge 
obtained  by  a  poll  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  as  to  a  rate  of  tax  or  its 
effective  date  can  be  worth  millions  to 
someone  who  is  in  a  position  to  make  use 
of  such  information. 

For  this  reason  when  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  ready  to  mark  up  a  bill  we  try 
to  act  fast  on  the  major  decisions  and 
then  release  to  the  press  immediately  the 
results  of  our  vote.  For  Instance,  the  day 
after  the  House  voted  on  the  surtax  bill, 
June  30,  our  committee  went  into  execu- 
tive session  and  took  a  tentative  vote  on 
the  effective  date  for  the  repeal  of  the 
7-percent  investment  credit.  Millions 
were  Involved  on  this  question  of  the  ef- 
fective date,  and  an  immediate  an- 
noimcement  was  made  to  the  press  as  to 
the  results  of  that  vote. 

Here  today  we  have  before  us  a  bUl, 
a  decision  on  which  is  of  major  impor- 
tance to  our  country,  and  while  the 
money  factor  alone  is  not  the  determin- 
ing point,  nevertheless.  Senators  are 
aware  that  this  question  involves  expend- 
itures of  several  billion. 

How  many  defense  contractors  and 
how  many  speculators  are  trying  to  out- 
guess this  vote  and  make  plans  as  to 
how  It  will  affect  their  Interests? 

This  question  Is  not  asked  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  Industry,  nor  is  it  Intended 
as  a  reflection  on  any  Senator  who  has 
taken  a  position  on  the  bill  or  who  is 
taking  part  In  this  debate. 

It  is  not  only  proper  but  it  Is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  legislative  process  that 
Senators  who  have  made  a  study  of  any 
important  bill  before  the  Senate  should 
take  part  in  the  debate,  and  certainly 
their  positions  are  made  known. 

For  weeks  I  have  been  urging  prompt 


action  on  the  surtax  bill,  and  as  far 
back  as  last  January  I  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment  credit. 
My  position  is  established  on  these 
points,  and  I  have  spoken  out  trying  to 
sell  my  viewpoint  to  other  Members  of 
Congress.  But  I  did  not  recommend,  nor 
do  I  now  recommend,  a  private  poll  of 
all  other  Senators  as  to  how  they  will 
vote  on  that  bill. 

Besides,  how  can  Senators  make  a  de- 
cision on  a  bill  before  disposition  has 
been  made  of  various  amendments  either 
on  a  tax  bill  or  on  the  bill  now  before  us? 

Who  knows  what  effect  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  some  of  the  pending 
amendments  will  have  on  the  final  vote 
on  the  bill  before  us?         \ 

If  the  Senate  ever  approves  a  proce- 
dure wherein  the  press  will  be  able  to 
announce  an  accurate  count  of  the  vote 
weeks  before  the  actual  rollcall  on  a 
major  bill,  we  will  have  ceased  to  func- 
tion as  a  legislative  body. 

Certainly  Senators  have  an  Idea  as  to 
how  they  intend  to  vote,  but  national  or 
world  developments  at  the  last  moment 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For 
example,  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia last  year  prompted  a  last- 
minute  change  in  the  plans  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  of  the  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty. 

How  will  I  vote  on  this  most  impor- 
tant question  now  pending  before  the 
Senate?  If  at  any  time  I  think  I  can 
contribute  anything  toward  the  debate 
on  any  pending  amendment  or  on  the 
bill  Itself  I  shall  speak  out;  otherwise 
I  shall  just  wait  until  the  debate  ends, 
and  then  on  each  amendment  and  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  I  will  cast  my 
votes  in  what  I  consider  to  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  remainder  of  my 
term  in  oflBce  I  will  continue  the  practice 
of  the  past  23  years  of  not  answering 
polls  and  of  not  trying  to  be  an  au- 
thority in  every  important  bill  that 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  noted 
with  considerable  interest  the  account  in 
the  newspapers  of  a  poll  that  had  been 
taken  of  100  Senators.  To  my  knowledge, 
no  question  has  been  asked  of  my  ofBce, 
and  no  poll  has  been  taken  concerrilng 
my  vote,  and  I  certainly  have  not  re- 
sponded to  any  poll.  I  can  not  recall  any 
contact  by  any  newspaper  of  my  ofiBce 
^as  to  how  I  would  vote  on  this  Issue. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  rendered  a 
service  today  in  making  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

I  was  just  a  little  nonplussed  when  I 
read  the  account  of  100  Senators  hav- 
ing been  polled.  I  asked  my  staff  If  I 
had  been  polled,  and  I  was  told  that  I 
had  not.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  made 
any  statement  to  any  newspaper  during 
the  past  several  months  as  to  where  I 
stand  on  this  Issue.  I  assumed  that  the 
press  media — those  who  were  doing  the 
polling — probably  went  back  to  some  pre- 
vious vote  and  perhaps  took  a  chance 
on  my  voting  this  way  or  that  way  based 
on  some  vote  In  the  past,  and  they  maj 
be  right  or  they  may  not  be.  I  do  noi. 


know  whether  they  counted  me  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  ABM  or  whether  they 
counted  me  as  being  opposed  to  the  ABM. 

But  I  am  going  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure that  the  Senator  states  he  has 
been  following  for  23  years.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  answer  any  polls  as  to  how  I  shall 
vote  on  such  a  controversial  Issue  as  the 
ABM.  I  think  the  time  to  cast  one's  vote 
Is  when  the  roll  is  called;  and  if  I  wish 
to  indicate  prior  to  that  time  what  my 
position  Is  by  way  of  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  by  way  of  some  an- 
nouncement on  the  radio,  or  via  tele- 
vision, or  by  Issuance  of  a  news  release 
that  Is  for  me  to  determine.  But  I  do  not 
Intend  to  answer  any  polls.  Perhaps  at 
some  time  In  past  years  I  may  have  re- 
sponded to  some  polls  on  other  issues, 
I  do  nftt  recall;  but,  If  so,  I  do  not  Intend 
to  do  it  again;  and  it  has  been  my  policy 
for  quite  some  time  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  think  this  can  be  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice. Again,  I  do  not  question  the  good 
intentions  or  the  propriety  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  in  conducting  these 
polls.  If  I  were  a  reporter,  I  suppose  I 
would  do  the  same  as  they  are  doing,  but 
it  is  our  fault  if  we  answer  them.  If  we 
answer  one  poll,  then  why  do  we  not 
answer  this  poll  or  the  next  poll? 
In  the  Finance  Committee  we  act  on 
proposed  legislation  which  involves 
major  changes  in  tax  rates  that  can 
affect  financial  markets.  I  think  It  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  adopt  a  practice  in 
which  the  members  of  that  committee 
could  be  polled  In  advance  of  the  votes. 

I  have  served  on  this  committee  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Sr.,  and  before  that  I  served  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  George, 
and  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
Millikin.  as  chairmen.  They  emphasized 
to  all  the  new  members  of  that  commit- 
tee the  importance  of  not  letting  the 
committee  be  used  by  those  who  would 
turn  the  information  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  that 
standard. 
One  person  called  our  office  this  week 


In  a  private  poll — not  a  member  of  the 
press — and  told  the  gentleman  in  my 
oflRce  that  it  was  very  important.  They 
were  checking  the  poll  on  the  votes  for 
the  ABM  as  It  had  been  related  In  the 
press  to  see  whether  or  not  It  was  ac- 
curate. They  were  trying  to  get  the  posl- 
tilon  I  would  take  on  the  ABM  as  well  as 
the  position  of  other  Senators  because 
he  said  their  clients  wanted  more  factual 
information  as  to  what  was  going  to 
happen  on  this  bill. 

This  illustrates  the  danger  we  could 
get  Into  If  we,  as  Members  of  the  Senate, 
adopted  a  procedure  whereby  we  could 
be  polled  a  week  or  two  In  advance  as  to 
how  we  were  going  to  vote.  If  99  or  100 
percent  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  actually  made  up  their  minds  then 
let  us  vote. 

That  illustrates  the  ridiculousness  of 
this  polling  process,  and  I  thought  I 
would  make  clear  my  reasons  as  to  why  I 
think  the  problem  of  polling  should  be 
checked. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  take  a  position  on 
the  issues  that  come  before  us  for  de- 
cision, but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
a  duty  to  respond  to  polls  as  to  how  I 
intend  to  vote  on  any  issue.  I  thintf  It 
Is  demeaning  to  the  Senate  to  do  so. 
Naturally,  if  I  take  a  position  and  make 
that  position  known  in  a  speech,  that 
vote  can  be  coimted  as  I  so  state.  But 
as  to  answering  polls  per  se,  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it;  and  I  think  it  is  wrong 
for  the  impression  to  be  given  out  that 
100  Senators  have  been  polled  on  this 
issue  or  any  other  issue  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  have  not  been  so  polled. 
I.  too,  do  not  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  any  pollster.  But  100  Senators 
have  not  been  polled  on  the  ABM.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  even  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has  made  no 
attempt  to  conduct  a  poll  on  this  issue. 
I  can  only  speak  for  one  Senator,  but 
mine  is  one  of  the  votes  out  of  100.  Per- 
haps 99  other  Senators  were -polled,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  considered  necessary 


to  poll  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  Is  wrong 
to  state  that  all  Senators  have  been 
polled  when  such  is  not  the  case.  It 
might  conceivably  cause  some  Senator 
to  change  his  position  some  day  just  for 
the  heck  of  It,  to  show  that  the  polls  are 
not  always  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  Jurther  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  S«iate,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until   12   o'clock  noon   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  6 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
July  16,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  15.  1969: 

Department   of  Justice 

Bethel  B.  Larey,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Arlcansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Assay  Office  at  New  York,  N.Y. 
Nicholas    Costanzo.    of    New   York,    to    be 
Superintendent  of   the   U.S.   assay   office   at 
New  York,  N.Y. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  15,  1969: 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academt 

Col.  WlUlam  R.  Jarrell,  Jr.,  FR16821,  for 
appointment  as  Registrar,  VS.  Air  Force 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9333(c).   title    10.    United   States   Code. 

Richard  H.  White,  cadet  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, effective  upon  his  graduation,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai^,  July  15,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  L.  Powell.  Jr.,  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Moimt  Aifj',  N.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Lord,  we  pray  for  the  Members  of  this 
great  body  today,  and  all  those  who 
.share  in  its  labors. 

Teach  them  courageous  leadership, 
based  on  faith  and  not  on  fear. 

Forgive  them  when  they  talk  too  much 
and  think  too  little;  when  they  worry 
so  often  and  pray  so  seldom. 

Take  away  the  stubborn  pride  that 
keeps  them  from  apology  and  makes 
them  unwilling  to  open  their  hearts  hon- 
estly to  their  colleagues. 

Deliver  them  from  the  blasphemy  of 
optimism  that  is  mere  wishful  thinking, 
but  give  them  a  courage  to  want  to  stand 
for  something,  lest  they  fall  for  anything. 

For  conscience  sake,  for  God's  sake; 


help  us  to  give  a  good  account  of  our- 
selves In  these  days. 
In  our  Lord's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1828.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  cltlzenahlp 
posthxmiously  upon  James  P.  Wegener, 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  cltlzenahlp 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Joeeph  Anthony 
Snltko; 

HJt.  2224.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  lYanklln 
Jacinto  Antonio; 


H.R.  2536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pran- 
cesca  Adriana  MlUonzl; 

H.R.  2890.  An  act  for  the  rellel  of  Rueben 
Roeen; 

H.R.  3166.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alek- 
sandar  Zambell; 

HJl.  3167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ryszard 
Stanlslaw  Obacz; 

H.R.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Pulgenclo  Hunter; 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
da  Concelcao  Evarlsto: 

H.R.  7215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Courier 
Service;  and 

H.R.  10060  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L.  Cpl. 
Peter  M.  Nee  (2465662). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested : 
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S.  267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Ool. 
Samuel    J.    Cole,   U.S.   Army    (retired); 

S.  571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Diego 
Agullar  Aranda; 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nlckolaa 
George  PoUzos: 

S.  1526  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Zellha 
BUsel: 

S  1527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tllmaz 
BUsel; 

S.  1645.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Andrew  Chu 
Yang: 

S.  1798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yoruz 
Aykent; 

S.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Htp; 

S.  2019.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dug  Poo 
Wong; 

S.  2462.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission;  and 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  August  26. 
1969,  through  September  1,  1969,  as  "National 
Archery  Week  " 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO 
Stt.  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Investigation  of  the  Pueblo  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  aisk  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  if  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee? 

Mr.  PIKE.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
Mr.  Bray,  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  if  there 
is  some  compelling  reason  why  this  com- 
mittee should  sit  at  this  particular  time 
while  we  have  important  legislation  un- 
der debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  for 
which  some  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee must  be  in  attendance  this  after- 
noon at  a  time  certain? 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  most  compelling  rea- 
son that  I  can  find  is  the  fact  that  be- 
cause the  full  committee  is  meeting  every 
morning  on  a  daily  basis  the  subcom- 
mittee does  not  have  much  other  chance 
to  meet,  and  we  would  like  to  get  the 
report  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anxious 
to  get  the  report  out.  also,  and  I  think 
I  understand  the  other  reasons,  but  I 
am  cdnstrained  to  object  to  that  com- 
mittee meeting  this  afternoon  during 
debate  on  the  extension  of  Appalachia, 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


TAX  REFORM 


(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
proceed  to  consider  tax  reform  we  may 
undoubtedly  expect  considerable  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject.  Some  compa- 
nies are  already  seeking  to  be  helpful 
and  to  stimulate  congressional  mail. 


The  following  statement  is  on  a  slip 
enclosed  with  credit  cards  and  credit 
billings: 
You   Should   Know    About   This   Now 

As  part  of  Its  effort  to  draft  a  revised  tax 
program.  Congress  Is  considering  reducing 
the  percentage  depletion  allowed  producers 
of  oil.  Any  change  In  this  provision  will  af- 
fect the  oil  Industry  and  Its  customers.  The 
provision  basically  Is  an  Incentive  to  moti- 
vate people  to  Invest  money  In  the  high-risk 
business  of  trying  to  ftnd  oil. 

We  need  oil — because  you  need  gaso- 
line. If  Congress  so  changes  the  depletion 
provision — prices  for  oil  and  gasoline  will, 
we're  convinced,  go  up  significantly.  We  want 
you  to  realize  this  before  Congress  acts.  If 
you  agree,  please  take  a  minute  to  write  yoixr 
Congressman  and  tell  him  that  changing  this 
provision  wlU  not  close  a  "tax  loophole"  but 
will  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  customer. 
Sun  On.  Co. — DX  Division. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS— WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  FAC- 
TUAL DATA 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  these  United  States,  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  serves  his  country  well  with 
this  sensitive  and  farsighted  program 
which  he  announced  yesterday.  It  is  a 
credit  to  his  entire  administration  that 
they  have  offered  a  coordinated  response 
to  the  needs  which  this  expanding  social 
and  moral  problem  presents. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  cer- 
tain points  within  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Research  in  every  field  from 
genetics  and  neurosurgery  to  social 
psychology  needs  be  conducted  or  com- 
piled and  conclusions  reached  upon  the 
entire  narcotics  field.  It  will  only  be  after 
effective  and  thorough  research  of,  at 
least,  the  more  popular  items  such  as 
marihuana  and  the  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates  that  professionals  within 
and  without  government  will  know  fully 
and  accurately  the  extent  of  the  problem 
we  face.  Equipped  with  conclusions  from 
valid  research,  the  legislature  will  know 
best  how  to  cope  with  this  situation 
which  threatens  to  spiral  beyond  our 
control.  Second,  the  curious  and  ex- 
perimenting youth  is  more  likely  to  be 
convinced  by  the  logic  and  data,  demon- 
strating the  damage  he  risks,  than  he  is 
by  an  edict  which  tells  him  "no"  but  fails 
to  convince  him  why  he  should  not  "turn 
on"  or  "trip  out." 

The  second  feature  of  the  program 
which  impresses  me  is  that  it  proposes  a 
firm  stand  by  all  government.  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal,  that  there  is  no 
promise  of  relaxation  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating abuse  of  dangerous  drugs.  As  an 
author  of  the  legislation  passed  in  the 
last  session  to  control  LSD.  I  feel  strongly 
that  any  doubt  as  to  the  destructive 
power  of  any  drug  must  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  As  long 
as  the  possibility  exists  that  a  drug  may 
be  addictive,  may  be  corrosive  to  one's 
physical  health  ahd  of  one's  psychologi- 
cal balance,  there  should  and  must  be 
effective,  strict,  and  complete  regulation 
of  its  transmission  in  commerce  and  of 
its  use. 


ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adair)  regarding  the  recent  offer  of 
elections  by  President  Thieu,  as  endorsed 
by  President  Nixon. 

The  steps  that  have  been  taken  and 
the  offer  that  has  been  made  are  of 
great  significance.  Just  today,  Mr.  Max 
Frankel,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
commented  on  evidence  of  "restlessness, 
weariness,  and  dissent  in  North  Viet- 
nam." In  part,  that  article  reads  as 
follows : 

A  distinct  but  still  minority  share  of  power 
is  what  the  Nixon  Administration  has  so 
far  offered  the  Viet  Cong. 

As  President  Thieu  has  again  pointed 
out  yesterday,  this  represents  a  maxi- 
mum offer  on  the  subject.  Those  who 
deprecate  the  offer  seem  to  want  to 
commit  the  administration  indirectly  to 
the  unconditional  withdrawal  which 
none  are  willing  to  espouse  directly. 

Fairness  and  firmness  represented  by 
the  current  approach  seem  far  more 
likely  of  bringing  a  meaningful  response. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LA- 
BOR, TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Daniels  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate  in 
order  to  hear  one  witness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daniels  subcommit- 
tee, if  my  information  is  correct,  would 
like  to  sit  this  afternoon  to  hear  a  witness 
that  they  were  unable  to  hear  this  morn- 
ing in  connection  with  the  so-called 
pneumoconiosis  hearings — the  black  limg 
hearings — and  want  to  accommodate  the 
witness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from.  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I^r.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  If  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  it  has  not,  but  I  am 
sure  that  there  would  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  request  until  the  ranking 
member  can  be  contacted? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  shaU  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  withdraws  his  unanimous- 
consent  request. 


LAUNCH  OF  APOLLO  11  ONE  OF  THE 
GREAT  EVENTS  OF  RECORDED 
HISTORY 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  launch  of 
Apollo  11  tomorrow  to  the  moon  is  one 
of  the  great  events  of  recorded  history. 
Mankind  has  talked  about  this  not  for 
tens  of  years  but  for  centuries.  It  is  hard 
to  believe,  but  even  more  difficult  when 
one  realizes  that  we  did  not  take  our  first 
step  into  sp>ace  until  1958.  This  Is  a  dan- 
gerous venture,  even  with  the  many  safe- 
guards employed.  There  is  no  guarantee 
of  success. 

The  entire  space  team,  ranging  from 
the  technicians  to  the  astronauts,  are 
putting  their  intelligence,  dedication, 
and  courage  on  the  line  in  order  to  prove 
man's  ability  to  travel  in  space.  Never 
before  has  the  American  spirit  been  so 
prominently  on  display  for  the  whole 
world  to  observ'e  and  admire.  As  with  all 
Americans,  our  prayers  are  with  the  as- 
tronauts. Good  luck,  God  speed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  SUBCOMMITrEE  ON  HOUS- 
ING 

I  Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  begin 
hearings  on  Thursday,  July  17,  to  con- 
sider pending  legislation  including  the 
administration's  proposals  which  I  un- 
derstand will  be  introduced  today.  The 
bills  before  us  do  not  include  major 
innovative  programs  of  the  magnitude 
of  our  bills  in  1965,  1966,  and  1968,  but 
they  do  include  many  important  pro- 
visions such  as  the  extension  of  FHA 
mortgage  insuring  authority  and  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  programs, 
which  in  existing  law  have  expiration 
dates  of  October  1.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  have  been  delayed  this  long  in  start- 
ing our  hearings  but,  of  course,  we  could 
not  move  until  the  administration  had 
time  to  prepare  its  own  proposals.  It  is 
our  hope  that  we  can  proceed  quickly 
and  enact  legislation  well  before  Octo- 
ber 1. 


tert&lnment   both   for  participants   and   for 
spectators;  and 

Whereas,  although  baseball  was  already  be- 
ing widely  played,  watched,  and  attended  In 
various  forms  on  a  largely  amateur  or  recre- 
ational basis,  the  development  of  the  game 
to  its  present  status  as  a  national  Institu- 
tion truly  began  with  the  organization  of 
America's  first  professional  baseball  team  In 
1860;  and 

Whereas,  the  year  1969  marks  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  organized  profes- 
sional baseball  In  the  United  States  and  is 
baseball's  centennial  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  playing  of  the  Fortieth  All- 
Star  Baseball  Game,  on  July  22,  1960,  In 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  together 
with  related  activities  and  observances  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  oountry,  la 
the  occasion  for  the  special  celebration  of 
baseball's  centennial  year;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  appropriate  rec- 
ognition be  given  to  the  many  oontrlbutions 
which  baseball  has  made  to  the  American 
way  of  life  both  as  a  sport  and  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  American  spirit:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That,  to  commem- 
orate the  one-himdredth  annlverssiry  In  1960 
of  the  birth  of  organized  baseball,  the  Oon- 
gresfl  of  the  United  States  officially  recog- 
nizes the  year  1969  as  baseball's  centennial 
year  and  extends  its  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  the 
President  of  the  National  Leagoie,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  League,  the  twelve 
teams  of  the  National  League,  and  the 
twelve  teams  of  the  American  League,  and 
the  several  minor  leagues  and  all  other  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  participating  In 
or  connected  with  organized  baseball. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS OP  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  ORGANIZED 
BASEBALL  UPON  THE  (XTCASION 
OP  ITS  CENTEJINIAL  YEAR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  cHouse  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 300. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  300 
Concurrent   resolution    extending   the   con- 
gratulations of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  organized  baseball  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  its  centennial  year 
Whereas,  baseball  Is  among  the  oldest  out- 
stindlng    national    games    of    the    United 
States,  combining  the  zest  of  the  amateur 
with  the  skills  of  the  professional  and  pro- 
viding excitement,  drama,  interest,  and  en- 


Chlef  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  I>aniels  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  BEATRICE  JAFFE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amlrault. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMALIA   P.   MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE    OF    CLAIM    OF    JESUS 
J.  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  Resolution 
86,  referring  the  bill  (H.R.  1691)  to  the 


MARTIN   H.    LOEFFLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3165) 
for  the  relief  of  Martin  H.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION   ENRIQUEZ   MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6389) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Mavpa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERNESTO   ALUNDAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  648)  for 
the  relief  of  Ernesto  Alunday.    -. 

There  being  no  objection,  uje  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (1)  and  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ernesto 
Alunday  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  son  of  Teodoro  A. 
Alunday,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  no  natural  parent  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  shall  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  <• 


YAU  MING  CHINN  t  GON  MING  LOO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  (Gon 
Ming  Loo ) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  MELVIN  A.  KAYE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  fequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  G.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  3723) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  EMIL  BRUNO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4105) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emil  Bruno 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  9488) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request'  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Ron  No.  105) 

Abbltt  Praser  O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Addabbo  Frellnghuysen    Ottlnger 

Ashley  Gallagher  Patten 

Asplnall  Gray  Pollock 

Berry  Green.  Oreg.  Powell 

Betts  Halpern  Preyer.  N.C. 

Boggs  Hamilton  Price,  111. 

Brock  Hanna  Pryor,  Ark. 

Broomfleld  Hansen,  Idaho    Relfel 

Brown,  Calif.  Harsha  Ronan 

Buchanan  Hogan  Sandman 

Burton,  Utah  Jarman  Scheuer 

CahlU  Karth  Shipley 

Camp  Klrwan  Stanton 

Carey  Kleppe  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Chappell  Lipscomb  Stelger,  Wis. 

Clay  Lloyd  Teague.  Tex. 

Conyers  Long,  Md.  Tunney 

Cunningham  McCarthy  Watson 

Davis.  Ga.  McClure  Wilson.  Bob 

Dawson  Macdonald.  Wilson, 
de  la  Garza             Ma.ss.  Charles  H. 

Dalaney  May  Wolff 

Downing  Mlze  Wright 

Esch  Morgan 

Fisher  Obey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  THURSDAY, 
JULY  17.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate  on 
Thursday,  July  17. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


APPALACHIAN   AND  REGIONAL   AC- 
TION PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  473 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  473 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R.  4018) 
to  provide  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of 


certain  sections  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  five-minute  rule 
as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Qcillen),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  473 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
4018  to  provide  for  the  renewal  and  ex- 
tension of  certain  sections  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  author- 
ized five  regional  development  commis- 
sions. These  commissions,  which  were 
designated  in  1966,  are  the  Ozarks,  New 
England,  Upper  Great  Lakes,  Four  Cor- 
ners, and  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Com- 
missions— shown  on  page  21  of  the  re- 
port. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  4018  amends  title  V 
of  that  act. 

To  permit  broader  use  of  funds  for 
studies,  technical  assistance  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  to  confirm  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  50  percent  of 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  com- 
missions, the  bill  expands  the  authoriza- 
tion for  technical  and  planning  assist- 
ance to  and  through  the  commissions.  To 
pei-mit  flexibility  in  administration,  the 
authorization  presently  in  section  505(c) 
of  title  V  is  repealed  in  favor  of  a  single 
authorization  in  section  509  of  the  act. 
which  currently  authorizes  supplemen- 
tal grant  assistance. 

The  bill  amends  section  509  to  author- 
ize funds  to  be  used  to  make  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  basic  Federal  grant  for  a 
program  authorized  by  existing  Federal 
law.  Currently,  supplemental  grants  as- 
sist financially  inadequate  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  matching  require- 
ments for  Federal  grants-in-aid.  The 
Commission's  authority  would  be  ex- 
panded to  permit  it  to  make  the  basic 
Federal  grant  in  the  case  of  an  other- 
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wise  authorized  program  where  funds 
are  not  available  within  the  regions 
from  the  national  programs  for  that 
purpose. 

Title  V  is  amended  to  authorize  for  the 
2-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1971, 
not  to  exceed  $225  million.  Not  less  than 
10  percent  nor  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  any  one  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
one  regional  commission. 

A  new  section  is  added  to  title  V  which 
requires  the  Secretary  to  coordinate  his 
activities  in  making  grants  and  loans  un- 
der titles  I  and  II  with  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral cochairmen  of  the  regional  commis- 
sions. The  Federal  cochairmen  are  also 
required  to  coordinate  their  activities  in 
making  such  grants  with  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  4018  amends  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act. 

The  act  is  amended  to  authorize  to  the 
Commission  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended not  to  exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  2- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1971. 
Not  to  exceed  $475,000  of  the  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Federal  cochairman,  his  alternate, 
and  his  staff. 

The  bill  does  not  increase  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  act. 

The  act  is  amended  to  make  clear  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  that  contract 
authority,  as  used  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  should  apply  to  the 
.■\ppalachian  development  highw^ay  sys- 
tem and  local  access  roads. 

Not  to  exceed  $85  million  is  authorized 
for  demonstration  health  projects  for  the 
2-flscal-year  period. 

Not  to  exceed  $15  million  is  authorized 
for  the  2-fiscal-year  period  for  contracts 
of  up  to  10  years  for  assistance  to  land- 
owners, operators,  or  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  Appalachian  region.  Such  con- 
tracts provide  for  land  stabilization  and 
erosion  and  sediment  control,  and  so 
forth. 

Not  to  exceed  $15  million  is  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  sealing  and  filling  of  voids 
in  abandoned  coal  mines,  and  related 
purposes.  Funds  are  authorized  for  mine 
fire  control  programs  to  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  grant-in-aid  basis. 

Not  to  exceed  $2  million  is  authorized 
for  the  2-flscal-year  period  for  housing 
projects. 

Not  to  exceed  $50  million  is  authorized 
for  vocational  programs. 

Not  to  exceed  $75  million  is  authorized 
for  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Not  to  exceed  $8  million  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  the  Commission  for 
administrative  expenses  including  tech- 
nical services  of  local  development 
districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  473  in  order  that  H.R. 
4018  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  failed  to  mention  that 
the  resolution  also  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Has  any  way  been  found 
to  move  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
aroimd  so  that  the  good  things  of  life 
could  be  spread  to  a  wider  area  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  program  has  been 
extended  somewhat.  In  addition  to  the 
Appalachian  region,  this  bill  covers  four 
additional  commissions,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  East  and  some  in  the  West. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  so-called  access  roads, 
the  Appalachian  region  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina.  They  are  listed  in  what 
is  termed  in  the  report  "Appalachian 
Highway  Program  F'inancing  Needs, 
State-by-State  Summary."  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  more  people  could  share  in  these 
good  things  of  life  that  are  distributed 
so  freely  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  this  Appalachian  program  that 
now  embraces  an  area  from  New  York 
down  to  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  question.  Per- 
haps we  see  more  use  of  what  some  people 
term  "creeping  federalism,"  and  perhaps 
the  Appalachian  region  can  creep  out 
a  little  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  not  been  contem- 
plated to  extend  the  Appalachian  region 
down  into  Florida  or  perhaps  out  to 
California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  contempla- 
tion to  make  any  further  substantial 
increase  in  the  area.  I  think  it  will  re- 
main essentially  as  it  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  4018,  upon 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  473, 
will  be  presented  under  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate  with  the  com- 
mittee substitute  made  in  order. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Anderson)  has  said,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  for  2 
fiscal  years — 1970  and  1971 — funds  for 
the  continuation  of  the  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  and  the  companion  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 

The  Appalachian  program  was  first 
enacted  in  1965.  It  created  a  regional 
commission  made  up  of  Governors  of 
the  afifected  States  and  a  Federal  co- 
chairman.  The  Commission  developed 
programs  and  administered  them  after 
implementation  in  a  nimiber  of  areas,  all 
aimed  at  improving  the  educational, 
health,  and  industrial  facilities  In  the 
Appalachian  area. 

Later  that  same  year,  regional  com- 
missions were  authorized  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  These  commissions  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  the  Ozarks,  New  England,  Upper 
Great  Lakes,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  re- 


gional planning  commissions  which  have 
as  their  chief  purpose  the  development 
of  programs  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  their  respective  areas  and  of 
making  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress supporting  programs  they  believe 
will  stimulate  growth. 

In  the  first  several  years  of  the  Com- 
mission's existence,  the  technique  was 
developed  to  supply  supplemental  grants 
and  technical  assistance  to  provide  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  in  support  of  com- 
prehensive area  development  programs. 

This  concept  is  expanded  by  this  bill, 
H.R.  4018,  to  permit  broader  use  of  such 
funds  and  detailed  studies,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  demonstration  projects, 
including  construction  where  necessary 
for  such  demonstration  projects. 

The  existing  act  is  amended  to  grant 
each  regional  commission  expanded  au- 
thority to  permit  it  to  utilize  its  own 
funds  to  make  the  basic  Federal  grant  In 
cases  where  a  federally  authorized  pro- 
gram is  not  available  to  the  region  ser\-ed- 
by  the  commission  because  of  lack  of 
funds  within  that  regional  program. 

This  amendment  will  permit  the  use 
of  such  programs  as  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  and  so  forth, 
by  the  use  of  the  supplemental  funds  au- 
thorized to  the  regional  commissions. 

Any  regional  commission  using  ex- 
panded authority  to  make  a  basic  Fed- 
eral grant  must  work  with  the  Federal 
official  administering  the  grant  program. 
Such  official  must  certify  that  the  proj- 
ect for  which  the  grant  is  proposed  meets 
all  requirements  of  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  and  would  be  approved  if 
funds  were  available. 

The  bill  authorizes,  for  fiscal  1970  and 

1971,  $225  million  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
gional commissions.  Not  less  than  10  per- 
cent nor  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  in  any  one  fiscal  year 
may  be  made  available  to  one  regional 
commission. 

Title  II  of  the  bUl  deals  with  Appa- 
lachian regional  development.  The  pro- 
gram is  extended  for  2  years,  fiscal  1970 
and  1971.  Pimds  authorized  total  $250 
nallllon  for  this  period  and  are  broken 
aown  as  follows : 

For  health  demonstration  projects,  $85 
million. 

For  land  conservation  and  erosion  con- 
trol, $15  million; 

For  mining  lands  restoration,  $15  mil- 
lion; 

For  housing  programs,  $2  million; 

For  vocational  education  facilities  and 
programs,  $50  million; 

For  supplemental  grants,  $75  million; 
and 

For  administrative  expenses  of  regional 
develof«nent  districts,  $8  million. 

The  highway  program  which  provides 
for  the  construction  of  2,700  miles  of 
development  highways  and  1,000  miles 
of  access  roads  is  presently  authorized 
at  $1  billion,  $15  million  through  fiscal 
1971. 

The  bill  (HR.  4018)  amends  this  to 
extend  this  authorization  through  fiscal 

1972.  It  does  not  increase  the  author- 
ization amoimt.  It  Is  now  estimated  that 
construction   cannot   be    completed   by 
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the  earlier  date.  In  order  to  insure  con- 
struction as  rapidly  as  feasible  on  a  basis 
of  overall  and  comprehensive  planning, 
the  committee  believed  the  time  period 
required  a  1-year  extension. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  $1,900,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  for  2 
fiscal  years,  1970  and  1972,  and  limits 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochairman 
and  his  staff  to  $475,000  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appalachian  regional 
program  has  proved  itself  in  the  time 
it  has  been  in  effect  and  I  am  anxious 
to  see  it  continue.  In  a  relatively  short 
time,  enormous  progress  has  been  made 
to  construct  a  development  highway  sys- 
tem in  the  region,  to  develop  health  and 
education  facilities,  to  deal  with  erosion, 
water  resources,  and  other  improve- 
ments to  unlock  the  enormous  potential 
of  this  proud  area  of  our  coimtry.  The 
progress  is  substantial,  but  more  time 
is  needed  to  complete  the  work  that  has 
been  so  well  begun. 
■  What  has  been  thus  far  accomplished 
is  a  tribute  to  the  close  cooperation  of 
all  levels  of  government  and  all  types  of 
people  in  taking  the  limited  assistance 
authorized  by  the  act  and  making  it  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  people  and  the 
Appalachian  area. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  in  itself  a  good  example  of  the 
work  that  can  be  accomplished  when 
State  and  Federal  representatives  can 
meet  and  work  out  policies  together 
about  what  kind  of  aid  is  needed,  where 
and  how  much.  Final  decisions  on  ex- 
penditures are  made  jointly,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  this  means  they  are 
more  applicable  to  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  States  involved. 

I  can  best  speak  for  the  Appalachian 
program  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
projects  which  have  so  greatly  benefited 
the  First  District  of  Tennessee,  which  I 
represent.  Every  county  in  the  district 
has  reaped  benefits  from  the  program. 

The  program's  funds  have  been  used 
for  construction  on  hospitals  in  Cocke 
County  and  Greene  County,  for  nursing 
homes  in  Rogersville,  Jefferson  City. 
Sevierville.  Johnson  City,  and  Kingsport. 
With  the  help  of  the  program's  funds, 
access  roads  have  been  built  in  Hancock, 

V  Hawkins,  Johnson,  and  Unicoi  Counties. 
Vocational  schools  in  Carter,  and  Sulli- 
van, and  Washington  Counties  have 
benefited.  A  supplemental  grant  went  to 
Elizabethton's  Blue  Springs  Utility  Dis- 
trict in  Carter  County,  as  well  as  to 
sewer  and  water  projects  in  Greene, 
Hawkins,  Sevier,  Sullivan,  and  Wash- 
ington Counties.  Lastly,  grants  for  edu- 
cational equipment  and  facilities  have 
gone  to  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  First  District. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  point  out 
that  the  benefits  of  this  program  go  not 
just  to  the  immediately  affected  areas 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  but  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  problems  we  hear 
more  and  more  about  through  news- 
paper reports  of  troubled  areas,  we  must 
find  opportunities,  jobs,  adequate  living 


and  working   areas,   outside   the  great 
metropolitan  areas. 

If  we  would  judge  the  effectiveness 
and  need  of  the  Appalachian  program, 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  continuing 
cost  to  our  Government  of  welfare,  sup- 
port and  subsistence,  and  similar  Federal 
expenditures  in  the  area  to  the  imme- 
diate cost  of  a  remedial  effort  to  do  away 
with  much  of  the  need  for  such  pay- 
ments. 

The  focus  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram is  not  on  welfare  or  relief  but  op- 
portunity. It  attacks  the  fundamental 
obstacles  to  economic  growth  in  the  Ap- 
palachian area,  the  need  for  access,  the 
need  for  better  education,  for  health  fa- 
cilities, for  erosion  control,  for  exploita- 
tion of  its  water  resources  and  for  deal- 
ing with  the  peculiar  legacy  of  coal 
mining. 

Beyond  these  forms  of  assistance,  the 
focus  is  on  organizing  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  do  a  better  job  with  other 
Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  and 
funds. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  attract 
private  capital,  productive  enterprise 
and  jobs,  which  in  the  final  analysis  is 
the  solution  to  the  Appalachian  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  4018)  to  provide 
for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    Or   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  4018,  with  Mr. 
Slack  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Cramer) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  (Mr.  Fallon). 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  4018,  legislation  which 
will  renew  and  extend  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  <Mr.  Jones),  who 
so  ably  chaired  the  subcommittee  during 
the  long  and  intensive  deliberations  on 
this  bill,  also  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Cramer). 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  the  committee 
has  done,  because  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
vested  interest  in  this  legislation.  The 
committee  was  and  is  now  very  much  a 
proud  parent  of  the  legislation  and  the 
program  which  has  translated  so  much 
of  its  very  great  promise  into  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  the 
full  support  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  record 
of  the  hearings  held  on  the  bill  indicates 
complete  support  from  all  areas  of  the 
country  which  are  affected  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

This  is  a  gratifying  program  because  it 
deals  with  the  substance  of  people's  lives. 
It  is  designed  to  make  life  better  and 
easier  for  people  who  have  had  it  so 
hard  for  so  long  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
achieving  its  purpose  is  a  very  great 
reward  for  us  on  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  The  committee  has  worked 
hard  on  the  bill  before  you.  It  heard  from 
25  witnesses  during  8  days  of  hearings. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  testimony 
praised  what  the  program  has  done 
and  urged  its  continuation.  The  Gover- 
nors of  13  States,  Members  of  this  body, 
local  officials,  and  interested  people  were 
unanimous  in  their  affection  for  the 
whole  idea.  To  me  there  is  no  greater 
monument  to  any  program. 

The  Appalachian  legislation  is  older 
and  more  advanced  than  the  regions  set 
up  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  Its  record  of 
achievement  more  than  commands  our 
commitment.  It  demands  that  we  finish 
the  job  that  has  been  well  begun. 

In  the  case  of  other  regional  commis- 
sions, we  are  just  now  coming  to  the 
threshold  of  achievement.  It  would  be 
unfair  and  improper  to  close  the  door 
on  them. 

This  legislation,  if  allowed  to  realize 
its  full  potential,  may  set  the  pattern 
for  future  encouragement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  economic  growth.  This  may  be 
the  key  to  the  successful  solution  of  the 
Nation's  nagging  economic  problems  with 
the  federal  system  working  at  its  best 

No  small  element  in  the  success  of  thii 
enterprise  is  the  way  in  which  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  have  been  able 
to  work  in  concert  toward  a  common 
goal.  We  have  the  States'  testimony  on 
how  well  that  has  worked.  It  is  not  that 
commonplace  to  hear  so  much  praise  for 
a  Federal  program  from  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

This  program  initiated  in  1965  in  a 
few  short  years  has  already  given  a  much 
needed  boost  to  the  economy  and  the 
development  of  those  regions  of  our  Na- 
tion which  are  covered  by  the  Appala- 
chian Range  and  which  are  known  as  the 
Appalachia  area. 
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The  success  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  provided  the  impetus  for  de- 
velopment of  regional  commissions  simi- 
lar to  the  Appalachian  Commission  in 
other  sections  of  our  Nation.  This  in- 
cludes the  New  England  Commission, 
composed  of  the  six  New  England  States; 
the  Coastal  Plains  Commission,  com- 
posed of  parts  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia;  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission, composed  of  segments  of  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  and  Minnesota;  the 
Ozarks  Commission,  composed  of  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Missouri; 
and  the  Four  Comers,  composed  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
-Utah.  These  commissions  have  just  come 
into  being.  In  1967  we  passed  legislation 
which  gave  them  funds  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  program  development.  The 
legislation  provides  funds  for  these 
commissions  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1971,  to  allow  them  to 
begin  actual  construction  on  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  training  programs  that 
will  further  the  economy  of  the  regions. 

Both  title  I  and  title  II  of  the  reported 
bill  are  a  further  development  of  the  re- 
gional concept  wherein  an  effort  is  made 
to  move  forward  an  entire  section  of 
the  Nation  by  a  carefully  planned  eco- 
nomic development  program  worked  out 
in  conjunction  with  responsible  State 
and  Federal  officials. 

I  believe  the  regional  commission  con- 
cept will  continue  to  be  one  of  our  major 
instriunents  in  the  full  scale  economic 
development  of  these  sections  of  our 
country  where  the  economy  has  not  de- 
veloped along  with  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Nation. 

Before  I  conclude  these  brief  remarks 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  worked  so  diligently  on  the  legisla- 
tion, and,  in  particular,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson)  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  Programs;  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer)  ;  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Appalachian 
program,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha). 

There  are  details  upon  which  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cramer)  will  touch.  And  there  are  issues 
that  will  be  refined  and  focused  upon  in 
the  coming  discussion.  But  this  is  sound, 
well-conceived  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee is  proud  of  it.  I  commend  it  to  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  call  up  the  bill 
H.R.  4018  amending  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  and  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

This  bill  has  been  reported  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  It 
provides  the  basis  for  continued  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region  of  the  country  and  amends  title  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  to  expand  the  programs 
being  carried  out  by  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commissions  for  the  New  England, 


Ozarks,  Upper  Great  Lakes,  Coastal 
Plains,  and  Four  Corners  regions.  The 
Conmiittee  on  Public  Works  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  Appalachian  bill 
and  the  other  regional  programs  I  have 
mentioned.  The  committee  received  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  witnesses  among 
who  were  Governors  and  the  Federal  of- 
ficials entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  programs.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  the  committee  heard  from  the 
Governors  of  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky with  respect  to  the  Appalachian 
program  and  received  statements  from 
eleven  of  the  other  Governors  partici- 
pating in  the  program  uniformly  sup- 
porting this  effort.  The  Governors  of 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Maine,  and 
New  Mexico  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors  of  the  regions  with  respect  to 
the  programs  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  regional  commissions  formed  to 
foster  development  in  the  regions  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der authority  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 

The  Regional  Action  Planning  Commis- 
sion Amendments  of  1969  revise  and  ex- 
tend title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  amendments  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  which 
are  carried  in  title  I  of  this  bill  provides 
the  basis  for  the  Implementation  of  many 
of  the  plans  and  programs  developed  by 
these  commissions  to  foster  economic 
growth  and  development  within  the 
areas  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
These  commissions  were  formed  in  1966 
to  develop  programs  geared  specifically 
to  the  needs,  problems,  and  potentials 
of  the  five  development  regions.  They 
have,  with  full  participation  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  affected  States,  proceeded 
to  fulfill  this  charge  and  have  presented 
to  the  committee  detailed  and  well-con- 
ceived programs  to  improve  the  capac- 
ities of  these  regions  to  attract  and  hold 
private  investments  through  alleviating 
critical  problems  in  the  fields  of  trans- 
portation, health,  education,  pollution 
control,  and  the  like.  These  commis- 
sions, patterned  after  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  are  designed  to 
combine  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  The  Governors  of  the 
affected  States  are  members  of  these 
commissions  along  with  a  Federal  co- 
chairman  for  each  of  them  appointed  by 
the  President.  This  form  of  organization 
permits  the  full  participation  of  the 
State  governments  in  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  these  commissions  and 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  programs. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  alter  the 
basic  structure  of  the  five  regional  com- 
missions. It  does  expand  their  program 
authority  through  the  implementation  of 
a  broader  range  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects as  provided  in  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee anticipates  that  the  commissions  will 
become  a  forum  for  enlisting  the  aid  and 
involvement  of  all  related  agencies  at  the 
State  and  Federal  levels  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  mission. 

In  title  n  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 


funds  were  authorized  to  initiate  devel- 
opment programs  in  the  areas  covered 
by  the  commissions.  Funds  had  been  au- 
thorized in  1965  for  staff  support.  The 
1967  amendments  authorized  funds  for 
supplemental  grants  and  technical  as- 
sistance. This  action  was  premised 
largely  on  the  success  of  the  supple- 
mental grant  program  in  the  Appala- 
chian region  and  the  need  for  technical 
assistance  funds  to  support  the  plan- 
ning and  comprehensive  development 
programs.  The  sum  of  $75  million  was 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal 
year  1969 — S5  million  per  commission 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $10  million  per 
commission  for  fiscal  year  1969 — for 
supplemental  grants.  A  total  of  $8,915,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $12,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1969  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  supplemental  grants. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
on  the  state  and  progress  of  these  pro- 
grams indicates  that,  while  the  supple- 
mental grant  program  has  been  useful, 
real  progress  in  the  implementation  of 
the  plans  which  they  have  developed 
requires  expanded  authority.  Uniformly, 
witnesses  before  the  committee  indicated 
deficits  in  basic  Federal  programs  perti- 
nent to  the  commission  plans  in  critical 
areas  such  as  vocational  education, 
transportation,  manpower  development, 
hospitals,  airports,  and  similar  facilities. 
The  supplemental  grant  program  now 
authorized  does  not  meet  these  needs. 
It  serves  the  very  useful  purpose  of  as- 
sisting financially  inadequate  local  gov- 
ernments in  meeting  the  requirements 
for  these  basic  programs.  However,  when 
the  basic  programs  are  inadequate  to 
achieve  the  accelerated  development 
which  these  commissions  are  designed  to 
produce,  the  supplemental  grant  pro- 
gram does  not  fill  this  gap. 

The  committee  bill  makes  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  existing  law: 

Section  505  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  authorizes 
technical  and  plarming  assistance  to  and 
through  the  regional  action  planning 
commissions.  This  section  is  expanded 
to  permit  broader  use  of  these  funds  for 
studies,  technical  assistance  and  demon- 
stration projects,  and  training  programs, 
and  to  confirm  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  50  percent  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Commissions.  To  permit 
fiexibility  in  administration,  the  ex- 
panded authorization  which  is  now  car- 
ried in  section  505(c)  is  eliminated  in 
favor  of  a  single  authorization  in  the 
title  V  program  which  is  carried  in  sec- 
tion 509.  The  expansion  of  the  authority 
for  commission  support  for  demonstra- 
tions and  technical  assistance  is  added 
to  the  law  to  permit  implementation  of 
several  of  the  innovative  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  particularly  by 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
"section  509,  which  currently  author- 
izes supplemental  grant  assistance,  is 
amended  to  authorize  funds  to  accelerate 
existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
within  the  development  regions.  Cur- 
rently, supplemental  grants  assist  finan- 
cially inadequate  local  governments  to 
meet  matching  requirements  for  Federal 
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grants-in-aid.  The  committee  bill  would 
expand  authority  to  permit  acceleration 
of  the  basic  Federal  programs  where 
funds  available  within  the  regions  from 
the  national  programs  are  inadequate.  In 
other  words,  the  new  program  will  permit 
supplementation  of  programs,  as  opposed 
to  supplementation  of  grants  on  individ- 
ual projects,  ^ly  restricting  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  purposes  presently  au- 
thorized by  other  Federal  statutes  such  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flopd  Pre- 
vention Act.  title  VI  of  the  PugKCHealth 
Service  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  the  Library  Services  Act.  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  part  IV  of  title  III 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958. 

The  committee  bill  would  permit  the 
Initiation  of  programs  recommended  by 
the  regional  commissions  without  preju- 
dice to  the  administration's  desire  to 
evaluate  major  innovations  in  the  field 
of  economic  development.  Language  is 
Included  in  the  bill  to  safeguard  against 
the  diversion  of  regular  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  funds  from  the  development  re- 
gions because  of  the  availability  of  this 
program. 

To  insure  that  projects  funded  under 
section  509  of  the  act  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  this  bill,  receives  full  evalu- 
ation by  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  the  funds  prior  to  Com- 
mission approval,  the  bill  provides  that 
no  grant  shall  be  made  until  the  respon- 
sible Federal  officials  administering  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  which  is  being  sup- 
plemented by  the  Commission  program 
have  certified  that  the  program  or  proj- 
ect meets  all  of  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  basic  grant-in-aid  statute. 
The  committee  anticipates  that  such  re- 
sponse should  be  obtained  by  the  Federal 
cochairmen  of  the  Commissions  prior  to 
Commission  action. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  amends  and  extends 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act,  one  of  the  most  innovative  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  many  programs  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  1960's.  The  Ap- 
palachian Act.  which  was  passed  in  1965. 
grew  out  of  an  intensive  effort  of  the 
State  governments.  Federal  agencies,  and 
interested  citizens  operating  under  the 
guidance  of  a  White  Hoase  task  force. 
In  the  4  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  program  a  tremendous  amoimt  has 
been  accomplished  with  fairly  modest 
amounts  of  money.  The  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  from  a  variety 
of  witnesses  was  uniformly  laudatory  of 
the  remarkable  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  State  authorities  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  the  expenditures 
of  funds  for  a  regional  highway  system, 
a  vocational  education  system,  a  regional 
health  program,  mine  area  restoration 
program,  housing,  and  a  variety  of  other 
activities.  This  has  been  done  with  a 
minimum  of  friction  and  a  maximum  of 
effectiveness. 

The  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  was  a  national  response 


to  the  severe  hardship  chat  had  existed 
In  much  of  Appalachia  for  several  dec- 
ades, but  had  grown  most  acute  during 
the  1950's. 

Mining,  agricultural,  and  railroad  em- 
ployment— the  mainstays  of  much  of 
the  old  Appalachian  economy — had 
plummeted  as  advancing  technology 
wiped  out  job  after  job.  With  a  heavily 
specialized  econonly  concentrated  in 
primary  manufacturing  and  mining,  Ap- 
palachia was  unable  to  replace  the  jobs 
in  other  sectors  of  employment,  the  jobs 
it  lost  to  advancing  technology  and 
changing  markets. 

In  1964.  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  reported  that  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  Appalachia  lost  over 
half  of  its  jobs  in  agriculture  and  58.6 
percent  of  its  jobs  in  mining  while  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  lost  one-third 
of  its  agricultural  jobs  and  only  1  per- 
cent of  its  jobs  in  mining.  Yet.  its  pro- 
portionate gains  in  services  and  contract 
construction  were  only  one-half  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
manufacturing. 

For  a  region  already  deficient  in  em- 
ployment and  growth,  these  losses  were 
disastrous.  Unemployment  in  some  in- 
dustrial counties  in  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania approached  25  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  1950's.  and  in  some  rural 
counties  in  eastern  Kentucky  actual  un- 
employment was  about  80  percent  of  the 
male  lal)or  force. 

By  almost  any  yardstick,  large  parts 
of  Appalachia  lagged  so  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry  in  employment,  in- 
come, health,  education,  and  housing, 
that  conditions  were  equivalent  to  those 
in  some  underdeveloped  countries.  Wolfe 
County,  Ky.,  for  example,  had  a  per  cap- 
ita income  of  $435 — about  the  same  as 
Jamaica.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
in  the  1950's  alone,  2.2  million  people  left 
Appalachia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  again  expired 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Many  of  these 
Appalachian  migrants  moved  into  such 
large  cities  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  Detroit  ill-equipped  for  the 
jobs  that  wel-e  available. 

It  was  recognized  when  the  Appala- 
chian program  was  first  enacted  that 
Federal  spending  only  would  not  solve 
these  problems.  There  had  to  be  an  effort 
to  concentrate  funds  where  they  would 
do  the  most  good  and  this  would  only  be 
done  by  calling  on  local  and  State  lead- 
ership to  help  make  the  decisions  on 
which  projects  and  programs  were  most 
beneficial. 

As  it  was  conceived  originally,  the 
program  was  designed  to  create  in  Ap- 
palachia a  climate  to  which  private  in- 
vestment would  be  attracted  and  in 
which  it  would  fiourish  as  the  ultimate 
solution  to  the  long-range  problem.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  the  construction  of  a 
highway  network  that  would  link  Ap- 
palachia to  the  mainstream  of  commerce 
and  industry  and  the  building  of  public 


facilities  that  would  outfit  the  region 
with  the  chance  to  compete  equally  in 
the  technological  world  of  today.  So  far, 
there  are  nearly  300  miles  of  highways 
completed  with  another  400  miles  under 
construction;  and  in  an  innovative  pro- 
gram to  provide  health  facilities  and 
services  more  than  50  programs  and  20 
facilities  are  either  completed  or  under- 
way: more  than  7,000  land  stabilization 
and  conservation  contracts  have  been 
signed  with  farmers  in  Appalachia;  there 
are  more  than  50  projects  to  restore  and 
reclaim  land  ravaged  by  mining  either 
underway  or  completed;  nearly  100  voca- 
tional education  facilities  have  been  built 
with  another  50  being  constructed;  and 
the  construction  of  some  600  airports, 
hospitals,  colleges,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  libraries,  vocational  schools,  rec- 
reation areas,  and  educational  television 
facilities  have  been  assisted  with  Appa- 
lachian funds. 

What  has  been  the  result?  The' great 
expanse  of  distance  between  Appalachia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  closed 
or  narrowed,  so  that  people  now  have 
access  to  jobs  and  to  opportunity;  migra- 
tion out  of  the  region  has  tapered  off 
dramatically;  unemployment  has  been 
cut  in  half;  wage  rates  have  risen  grad- 
ually. 

After  4  years  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  effort,  there  have 
been  some  improvements  in  the  region. 
The  average  annual  increase  in  employ- 
ment in  Appalachia  between  1962  and 
1965,  for  example,  was  2.2  percent,  the 
same  as  the  U.S.  rate.  Thus,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  region  and  the  Nation  re- 
mained the  same  during  those  years. 

In  1966,  however,  the  gap  began  to 
close:  Appalachian  employment  in- 
creased by  3.7  percent  compared  to  2.5 
percent  for  the  Nation. 

The  gap  began  to  narrow  even  more 
dramatically  in  comparable  rates  of  un- 
employment. In  1962,  the  U.S.  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  5.5  percent  while  Appala- 
chia's  was  8.6  percent.  By  1966,  the  rates 
were  3.8  percent  and  4.3  percent  respec- 
tively. 

Nevertheless  these  general  statistics 
mask  the  continued  problems  of  the  re- 
gion. While  the  unemployment  rates  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  reduced,  the  1967  rate  for 
Appalachian  Kentucky  was  still  9.1  per- 
cent which  is  not  far  from  being  triple 
of  that  for  the  Nation,  and  for  West  Vir- 
ginia it  was  6.5  percent,  almost  double 
that  of  the  Nation. 

Wages  tended  to  lag  substantially  be- 
hind the  Nation.  For  example,  in  1963 
wages  in  manufacturing  were  only  86 
percent  of  the  U.S.  average  and  In  serv- 
ices 77.1  percent. 

But  despite  the  fact  th:.t  progress  Is 
visible,  there  is  still  much  to  do.  There 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Outmlgration 
has  slowed  down,  but  has  not  been  re- 
versed; unemployment  is  down  but  still 
exceeds  the  national  figure;  wage  rates 
are  up,  but  still  lag  behind  the  national 
average.  The  job  is  not  finished.  H.R. 
4018  is  designed  to  do  that. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  funds 
to  carry  out  Appalachian  Act  programs 
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In  fiscal  1970  and  fiscal  1971.  The  sum 
of  $250  million  is  authorized  for  this  pe- 
riod of  which  $85  million  la  for  demon- 
stration health  projects;  $15  million  for 
land  stabilization  and  erosion  control; 
$15  million  for  mine  area  restora- 
tion; $2  million  to  stimulate  low  cost 
housing  projects;  $50  million  for  voca- 
tional education  facilities;  $75  million 
for  supplemental  grants  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
In  the  region;  and  $8  million  for  the 
support  of  local  development  districts 
and  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  These  amounts  are  in  line  with 
the  Nixon  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1970. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a  1- 
year  stretchout  of  the  regional  highway 
program  which  due  to  fiscal  restraints 
has  not  been  funded  at  the  pace  con- 
templated by  the  1965  act.  A  1-year 
stretchout  Is  provided  in  the  bill  with  no 
increase  In  the  authorization. 

As  I  conclude  ray  remarks,  I  wish  to 
pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  chairmsui  of 
the  full  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  Honor- 
able George  H.  Fallon,  for  his  chatr- 
manship  in  connection  therewith.  I 
would  like  to  commend  all  Members  of 
both  sides  of  aisle  for  their  attendance 
during  the  hearings  and  the  interest  they 
showed  in  this  worthwhile  legislation. 
Finally,  I  commend  an  outstanding  piece 
of  staff  work  done  by  all  members  of  the 
staff  on  the  majority  and  minority  sides. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
irentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  address  himself  briefiy  to  the 
concept  of  phasing  out  this  program?  Is 
this  something  that  will  go  on  from  year 
to  year,  or  will  these  regions  in  time  be- 
come self-sufficient  so  that  there  will  not 
be  a  need  for  the  continuation  of  the 
urogram? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  state  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  I  would  like  to 
phase  out  these  programs,  but  as  of  now 
und  in  the  immediate  future  I  see  a  need 
lor  them 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
t  leman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  replying  further  to  the 
::entleman  from  Virginia.  I  might  add 
that  we  still  have  problems  of  em- 
ployment and  outmlgration  of  these  re- 
tiions.  These  must  be  faced  up  to  and 
solved.  Then  we  can  talk  of  "phaseout." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  first 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones) 
for  his  untiring  work  on  a  very  necessary 
and  needed  piece  of  legislation  for  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  has  failed  in  eco- 
nomic development  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  But  if  I  undertood  the  statement 


made  by  the  gentleman  correctly.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  committee  made  any 
changes  in  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
that  the  States  are  permitted  to  pay  on 
the  advanced  engineering  and  right-of- 
way  acquisition,  with  the  provision  for 
the  four-lane  highways? 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  state 
that  still  under  the  bill  you  authorize  70 
percent  there  for  those  two  items:  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  right-of-way 
acquisition? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man does  raise  an  important  question. 
The  Federal  share  can  still  be  up  to  70 
percent. 

Mr.  PE:RKINS,  In  other  words,  it  has 
not  been  lowered;  the  amount  the  Fed- 
eral Government  puts  up  in  this  act  has 
not  been  changed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  I  am  curious  about  this 
four-lane  highway  business,  because  in 
my  State  the  bulk  of  the  money  has  gone 
to  rebuild  a  U.S.  highway  which  the  State 
would  have  had  to  put  up  its  own  money 
on  a  50-50  basis  to  build,  and  they  got 
out  of  it. 

As  far  as  helping  Appalachia,  and  as 
far  as  building  highways  to  get  up  into 
these  inaccessible  areas,  and  as  far  as 
going  into  those  areas  to  help  the  peo- 
ple, they  have  not  done  anything,  and 
they  are  not  about  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal supporters  of  this  bill.  I  went  down 
to  Athens.  Ohio,  and  met  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  mayors,  and  the  county 
commissioners,  the  Governor  who  was 
then  Governor,  and  the  now-Govemor. 
was  saying  let  us  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  this  program 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  made  a  pitch  to  them 
about  the  pi-ogram.  and  they  came  in 
in  executive  session,  and  every  official 
there  but  one  voted  to  go  into  it.  The 
Governor  voted  to  go  into  it,  and  he 
found  out  there  was  this  bonanza  to 
highwTiys. 

Is  there  anything  to  prevent  this  in 
the  future?  Because  unless  there  is.  1 
do  not  intend  to  vote  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  brought  out  a  very  solid  point.  We 
believe  the  language  in  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent overlapping  of  programs  or  dupli- 
cation thereof  or  using  funds  under  this 
bill  as  a  substitute  for  an  existing  Fed- 
eral program  in  a  State  answers  the 
gentleman's  problem. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  there  is  a  recurrence. 
is  there  anything  in  the  act  to  prevent 
it  or  can  this  just  go  on  anj^way? 

Mr.   JONES   of   Alabama.   I   think   if 


that  were  to  occur  again.  If  you  will 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  would  address  ourselves  im- 
mediately to  that  problem. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  you  know  that  it 
was  occurring  before? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama., I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Den- 
NEY) ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  lor  his  fair 
statement. 

Duiing  the  committee  hearings,  as 
the  gentleman  recognizes.  I  brought  up 
one  question  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
turn  to  page  21  of  the  report  which 
shows  the  different  economic  develop- 
ment regions,  you  will  remember  I  sug- 
gested to  different  witnesses  that  pos- 
sibly if  we  were  to  divide  the  entire 
United  States  into  economic  develop- 
ment regions  that  cculd  act  as  a  vehicle 
whereby  when  we  came  to  the  problem 
of  revenue  sharing  and  block  grants 
possibly  they  could  be  funneled  down 
through  the  economic  development  re- 
gion. 

I  believe  the  chairman  said  at  that 
time  that  that  would  be  a  subject  mat- 
ter that  this  committee  could  consider 
in  future  hearings;   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  it  is.  I 
would  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  re- 
port on  page  4. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  on  his  statement 
here.  It  is  quite  clear.  Certainly,  I  regret 
that  anyone  from  any  State  may  have 
had  difficulty  with  this  very  worthwhile 
bill. 

So  far  as  the  highway  part  of  it  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  a  great  help  to 
Kentucky.  For  instance,  Harlan  County 
which  was  almost  without  roads  now 
has  a  wonderful  road  cutting  right 
through  the  mountains  into  Harlan 
County  and  it  will  provide  transporta- 
tion where  transportation  is  most 
needed.  Certainly  it  has  been  a  great 
help  to  our  area  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  well  knows  so  well,  and  as  was 
pointed  out  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Denney  ) .  I 
know  you  are  aware  that  there  are  other 
areas  of  the  country  that  have  persistent 
underemployment  and  unemployment 
problems  and  they  may  wish  to  organize 
themselves  into  regional  commissions  as 
was  suggested  here. 

One  other  thing — I  have  one  particu- 
lar area  in  mind,  as  I  look  at  this  pro- 
posal, the  Delta  Regional  Commission, 
which  is  not  an  entiiy  in  fact  yet,  but 
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my  distinguished  colleague  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  testified  in  favor  of  this  com- 
mission over  in  the  area  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  that  includes  the  eastern 
side  of  Arkansas  as  well  as  portions  of 
economically  depressed  parts  of  these 
States:  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  and  perhaps  others.  I  am  not 
siire  of  all  the  counties  or  States  that  it 
will  be  comprised  of. 

I  want  to  ask  if  such  a  region  were  to 
be  designated  within  the  United  States 
this  fiscal  year,  would  this  new  commis- 
sion be  eligible  for  funding  under  the 
terms  of  this  present  bill? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  As  the  bUI 
now  stands,  it  might  be  subject  to  certain 
conditions. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  further 
answer  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  additional  regions  established 
.can  .Qualify  under  the  present  law  and 
-also  CAn  qualify  these  additional  regional 
commissions  properly  established. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Under  title  V 
of  the  act  of  1965  that  is  tioie,  other 
regions  can  be  added. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  would  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  amount  of  money  was  estab- 
lished solely  on  the  basis  of  having  a  cer- 
tain number  of  existing  regions.  I  might 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  that  was  not  the  inten- 
tion. That  was  not  the  case.  But  if 
additional  regions  are  approved  under 
title  V,  and  they  want  to  tr>'  to  get  title  I 
money,  they  have  to  convince  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  administra- 
tion that  it  is  justified  and  that  they  can 
qualify.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  my 
understanding.  These  are  the  conditions 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Might  I  in- 
quire further  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man along  this  line:  Should  a  region  be 
designated  under  the  necessary  criteria 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  it  is  your 
opinion  it  could  receive  some  propor- 
tional share  of  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated to  help  get  it  started;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  stated  the 
situation  correctly. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  One  further 
point  to  help  me  clarify  my  thinking  on 
the  subject.  Hypothetically.  say  a  new 
regional  commission  was  established 
m  the  fiscal  year  1971,  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  fiscal  year.  Under  this  bill  it  is 
provided  that  no  regional  commission 
shall  receive  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
money  appropriated  in  any  1  fiscal  year 
But  would  it  be  logical  for  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  that  regional  commission 
might  come  in  for  their  share  of  funding 
on  a  proportional  basis? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  situation  such  as  the  gentleman 
describes  without  the  Commission  com- 
ing to  the  Congress.  I  would  hope  that 


the  administration  would  never  enter- 
tain that  without  informing  the  Con- 
gress and  telling  them  of  their  plans,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  case  of  these  five 
commissions.  We  do  not  intend  this  bill 
to  give  authority  for  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  who  comes  down  the  road.  There 
has  to  be  legitimacy  of  purpose.  There 
has  to  be  a  proper  cause.  There  must  be 
an  identity  of  need.  There  must  be  a 
system  of  priority  established  by  the 
Congress  itself  as  to  how  we  want  to  deal 
with  it. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  representing  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  which  is  the  only  State 
that  is  included  in  the  Appalachian  area 
in  its  entirety,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
highly  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones),  and  author  of  the  bill, 
and  for  the  long  hours  he  has  spent  in 
holding  hearings  and  for  the  extremely 
objective  and  fair  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  hearings,  we  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  congratulate  him. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  unanimously  will  vote  to  support 
this  measure  without  a  single  amendment 
as  presented  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  just  want  to 
ask  a  point  of  information.  I  read  the 
report  and  the  bill  in  toto.  Are  there  any 
administration  reports?  Does  the  admin- 
istration favor  the  measure?  What  about 
the  departmental  report  on  title  I? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  have  no 
registered  objections  to  any  of  the  titles 
of  the  bill.  Originally  the  administration 
asked  for  an  extension  of  1  year.  Subse- 
quent to  that  the  committee  indicated 
that  they  wanted  a  3-year  program,  and 
the  administration  acquiesced  in  our 
proposal  for  a  2-year  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  chairman's  forth- 
right explanation.  As  I  understand  it, 
then,  neither  the  new  nor  the  former 
Secretai-y  of  Commerce  has  commented 
on  the  various  Commissions  under  title 
I,  nor  has  the  administration  set  forth 
its  new  position  or  its  acquiescence.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  did  say  the  admin- 
istration acquiesced,  but  has  not  ap- 
proved or  come  forth  with  a  new  pro- 
gram for  title  n,  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  just  ask  this  question  for  in- 
formation. I  appreciate  the  Govern- 
ment's need  for  planning  and  I  under- 
stand it  is  cochairman  on  the  various 
Commissions,  but  is  this  increase  or  con- 
tinuation budgeted  in  the  administration 
budget? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  figures  are  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  HALL.  Certainly  the  increase  rec- 
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ommended  in  here  Is  not  included  in  the 
new  budget? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  not  sure 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cra- 
mer). 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  intend  to  duplicate 
the  information  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  already  discussed.  However, 
I  do  have  a  few  observations. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  administration  has  evidenced 
a  position  on  this  legislation.  I  will  say  to 
those  who  asked  the  question  that  the 
administration  was  consulted  in  the 
draftsmanship  constantly  and  that  some 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  administra- 
tion in  order  to  make  it  a  better  bill  were 
accepted.  In  particular  there  is  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama referred  to,  which  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  significant  new  contribution.s 
to  this  legislation  itself.  This  amendment, 
which  will  bring  order  out  of  what  could 
otherwise  be  chaos,  is  the  section  con- 
tained on  page  5.  "coordination."  which 
states  as  it  relates  to  these  regions  and 
EDA  the  following: 

The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  his  activities 
In  making  grants  and  loans  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  Act  with  those  of  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral cochalrmen  in  making  grants  under  this 
title,  and  each  Federal  cochairman  shall  co- 
ordinate his  activities  In  making  grants 
under  this  title  with  those  of  the  Secretary 
In  making  grants  and  loans  under  titles  1 
and  n  of  this  Act. 


So  the  objective  is  to  make  certain 
there  is  not  unnecessary  duplication  and 
to  make  certain  the  program  has  a  maxi- 
mum thrust  in  the  area  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  that  these  regions,  along 
with  the  EDA  program,  generally  accom- 
plish the  objective  that  should  be  accom- 
plished in  helping  economic  development. 
The  answer,  very  simply,  is  "Yes,"  the 
administration  was  consulted  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  they  have  raised  no  objection 
to  this  House  version. 

I  will  say  further  with  regard  to  the 
cost,  this  bill  is  subtsantially  below  the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body.  It  is  sub- 
stantially below  that.  There  were  con- 
siderable pressures  to  increase  it,  even  to 
the  Senate  version,  and  even  higher.  In 
attempting  to  exercise  some  spending  re- 
sponsibility, the  House  refused  to  go 
along  with  the  version  of  the  other  bodv 
and,  in  fact,  reduced  the  program  of  the 
other  body  by  $254  miUion.  So  there  is  a 
very  substantial  difference  and  less 
spending  in  this  bill. 

Third,  I  initially  voted  against  Appa- 
lachia.  I  voted  against  EDA.  I  voted 
against  Appalachia  when  it  was  first  au- 
thorized in  1965.  When  it  was  first  au- 
thorized. I  offered  a  Republican  or  minor- 
ity substitute  which  would  make  avail- 
able relief  as  needed  to  any  area  of  the 
United  States  that  could  qualify  under 
the  same  formula  of  underemployment  or 
unemployment  and  need  of  economic  de- 


velopment. As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
what  is  good  for  Appalachia,  if  it  is 
needed,  should  be  equally  good  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  within  our  budgetary 
capabilities. 
That  is  how  simple  it  was. 
The  substitute  was  defeated,  but  now 
we  see  we  are  moving  exactly  in  the 
same  direction.  We  now  have  a  bill  mov- 
ing that  way. 

I  do  not  say  that  on  a  partisan  basis. 
I  say  it  because  I  believe  there  is  a  need 
for  the  development  of  this  country. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars thrown  into  OEO,  and  all  kinds  of 
money  thrown  into  the  Job  Corps,  at 
$8,000  or  $9,000  per  trainee  per  year, 
uath  few,  if  any,  results.  But  here  we 
have  a  program.  I  am  convinced,  which 
is  working  and  is  workable. 

Admittedly,  there  are  some  areas  out- 
.side  the  regions  involved  in  this  legis- 
lation, the  five  regions  plus  Appalachia. 
What  is  the  answer  for  those  areas? 
If  in  fact  there  is  an  economic  need 
and  if  in  fact  there  are  a  minimum 
of  two  redevelopment  counties  or  areas, 
they  can  qualify  as  a  district  for  prop- 
er districtwide  development.  We  hope 
to  do  something  with  regard  to  that 
when  we  get  to  the  EDA  legislation, 
too. 

We  see  ourselves  moving  more  and 
more  in  this  direction. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland), 
whom  I  see  on  the  floor,  myself  and 
others  have  been  pushing  for  the  idea 
that  we  are  never  going  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities  alone.  We  have 
an  urban  council  in  the  administration, 
and  that  is  fine,  but  where  is  the  rural 
council?  I  have  asked  this  question  at 
the  White  House:  Where  is  the  rural 
coimcil?  There  is  an  urban  council,  and 
that  is  fine,  because  goodness  knows  we 
have  enough  urban  problems;  but  like- 
wise we  have  rural  problems. 

What  is  one  of  the  basic  problems? 
One  of  the  basic  problems  is  that  the 
economic  base  of  the  rural  areas  is  not 
soimd  enough.  We  have  not  had  enough 
concern  about  development  of  those 
areas  to  keep  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas  or  in  the  smaller  towns.  They  are 
migrating  to  the  big  cities. 

So  the  gentlemen  from  California  and 
New  Hampshire,  myself  and  others 
have  been  attempting  to  interest  this 
administration  and  others  in  the  concept 
of  not  having  all  the  migration  percent- 
ages going  to  the  major  communities  or 
the  large  communities,  but  instead  en- 
couraging these  people  to  remain  in 
rural  areas,  and  even  to  provide  out- 
migration,  to  help  solve  some  of  the  big 
city  problems.  So  long  as  the  people  are 
.■^tacked  on  top  of  other  people  in  the 
apartment  buildings  and  what  have  you 
in  the  big  cities,  obviously  they  uill  have 
endless  problems.  There  is  an  obvious 
need  for  a  reverse  migration,  and  this 
should  be  expressed  in  this  country,  and 
legislatively  so,  and  this  is  a  part  of  that 
package.  I  hope  more  will  be  done. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  attempted 


to  make  this  a  regional  bill  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  regions  want  to  have  everything 
Appalachia  has,  basically.  One  cannot 
blame  them. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  money  for  Ap- 
palachia. approximatley,  is  for  highway 
construction.  I  personally  did  not  feel, 
and  still  do  not  feel,  that  we  should  go 
into  a  major  arterial  development  high- 
way program  in  these  regions,  which  we 
did  in  Appalachia  because  of  an  emer- 
gency situation,  in  addition  to  and  du- 
plicating the  present  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  which  also  takes  care  of 
these  regions,  and  rightly  should.  So  we 
were  able  to  avoid  that. 

There  were  other  areas  of  duplication 
we  were  able  to  avoid. 

Basically,  we  have  a  bill  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I,  for  one,  intend  to  support  it. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  more  we  analyze 
it  the  more  we  will  favor  it.  I  am  willing 
to  say  here  that  in  my  opinion  Appa- 
lachia is  one  of  the  best  administered 
Federal-State  partnerships  that  I  have 
had  experience  with.  I  hope  the  regions, 
in  developing  their  plans  and  programs, 
will  equally  be  so. 

Now,  these  regions  have  just  tooled 
themselves  up  administratively  in  the 
past  2  years.  They  were  only  authorized 
a  few  years  ago  to  come  into  existence. 
Now  the  regions  are  in  a  position  to  want 
to  go  forward  with  those  plans  they  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on. 

We  in  the  House  are  faced  with  the 
proposition:  Do  we  go  ahead  with  this 
program,  or  do  we  terminate  it  at  the 
verj'  time  the  regions  are  capable  and 
ready  to  go  ahead  administratively  and 
programwise  to  do  the  job  in  these  re- 
gions? 

I  would  say  "Yes,"  that  we  have  no 
alternative.  Appalachia  is  4  years  old  and 
it  has  2  years  to  go.  We  authorized  2 
years  and  no  more.  What  happens  after 
that  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  determine. 

I  did  not  support  the  Appalachian  Act 
in  1965  because  it  represented  favoritism 
for  a  particular  area.  Rather,  I  supported 
a  bill  and  offered  it  as  a  substitute  to  pro- 
vide a  nationwide  regional  approach 
where  justified. 

In  1967, 1  did  not  support  the  extension 
of  the  act  becau.se  I  felt  that  Appalachia 
and  EDA  were  dual  efforts  which  should 
be  combined  in  one  overall  economic  de- 
velopment program. 

Today,  I  believe  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  been  well  administered,  and 
there  remains  but  2  years  of  the  original 
6-year  program.  The  funding  of  these  2 
years  is  in  the  amoimt  of  $250,000,000  for 
nonhighway  programs  and  $1.9  million 
for  administrative  expenses,  a  total  au- 
thorization for  Appalachia  of  $251.9  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

The  present  five  title  V  regional  com- 
missions were  designated  in  1966  under 
authority  granted  in  the  1965  EDA  Act. 
Initially  they  were  permitted  only  plan- 
ning and  technical  assistance  moneys  to 
aid  in  their  formation.  For  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967.  there  was  authorized  $30 
million  and  appropriated  $12.2  million, 
including  administrative  expenses,  for 
this  purpose. 


The  1967  amendments  gave  these  com- 
missions supplementary  grant  money  to 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  programs 
and  projects  within  their  regions  up  to  a 
maximum  of  80  percent.  These  amend- 
ments authorized  $25  miUion  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  this  purpose,  and  a  total  of 
$21,415,000  was  allocated  to  the  commis- 
sions for  these  2  fiscal  years.  The  1968-69 
authorization  for  the  commissions  for 
planning,  technical  assistance,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  resulted  in  an  al- 
location of  $14,492,000. 

Now  these  title  V  commissions  appear 
ready  to  implement  the  plans  they  have 
formulated  and  H.R.  4018  adds  the  ba.sic 
grant  tool  to  those  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  supplementary  grants.  H.R. 
4018  would  authorize  $225  million  for 
the  commissions  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  for  all  of  these  purposes;  $15 
million  of  this  amount  represents  a  re- 
authorization for  technical  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  leaving  an  additional 
authorization  total  for  the  commissions 
of  $210  million.  This  $210  million  plus 
the  $251.9  million  for  Appalachia  adds 
up  to  a  total  additional  authorization  for 
the  bill  of  $461.9  million  for  2  fiscal 
years. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  new  authori- 
zations for  Appalachia  and  the  title  V 
commissions  of  $715.9  million  for  the 
same  period  or  an  excess  of  $254  million 
over  the  House  bill.  I  intend  to  support 
the  lower  House  figures  in  conference. 

Certain  safeguards  for  the  regional 
commissions  are  contained  in  H.R.  4018. 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  some  of  these 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  First, 
the  structure  of  the  organization  has  not 
changed,  and  the  Secretarj'  of  Com- 
merce remains  in  a  supervisory  position 
in  order  to  further  assist  the  commis- 
sions as  they  grow  in  experience  and  test 
their  new  authority.  Second,  in  the  case 
of  basic  grant  expenditures.  H.R.  4018 
would  require  of  the  responsible  Federal 
offlcial  administering  the  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  Act  authorizing  such  contribution, 
a  certification  that  such  program  or 
projects  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of 
such  Federal  Grant-in-Aid  Act  and 
would  be  approved  if  funds  were  avail- 
able. Third,  before  funds  may  be  pro- 
vided for  programs  or  projects,  each 
Commission  must  determine  that  the 
level  of  State  and  Federal  assistance, 
under  other  laws  and  other  titles  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act,  for  the  same 
type  ai  programs  and  projects,  will  not 
be  dlR^ished  in  the  portion  of  the  State 
within  the  region.  Fourth,  a  new  section 
would  be  added  which  would  require  the 
Secretary-  to  coordinate  with  the  Federal 
cochairmen  and  the  Federal  cochalrmen 
to  soordinate  with  the  Secretary  their 
activities  in  making  grants  and  loans 
under  the  act.  This  section  was  added  to 
prevent  duplication  of  the  efforts  of  EDA 
and  the  commissions  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical areas. 

The  administration  has  given  its  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  4018  as  reported.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  Appalachian  and  EDA  Regional 
Commissions. 
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H.R.  4018.-A  COMPARISON  OF  AUTHORIZED  AMOUNTS  IN  H.R.  4018  WITH  PREVIOUS  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, WITH  THE  1970  BUDGET  REQUEST,  AND  WITH  COMPARABLE  PARTS  OF  S.  1072 

lAmounts  in  millions  of  dollarj  | 


1965-67 

1968-69 

1970-71 
authorizations 

Author- 
ization 

Appro- 
priation 

Author- 
ization 

Appro-  al 
priation  ■< 

■  l072 

H.R. 
4018 

1970 
budget 

Title  1.  EDA  regions; 

Technical  Assistants  and  Planning(reauthorized 
amounts),        .              

30.0 

12.2 

3a  0 
75.0 

-9 

13.9  .. 

6.8 

Supplemental  grants 

>18.9    . 

(15.0) 

(15.0) 

16.5 

Both  plus  basic  grants 

270.0 

210.0 

Total  title  1 ! 

30.0 

12.2 

105.0 

32.8 

285. 0 

225.0 

23  3 

Title  II,  Appalachia: 

Commission  expenses 

Additional  highway  authorizations' 

2.4 
■"■250.'0" 

2.4 
......... 

1.7 

"  "i76.'o'" 

1.6 
■"l36."3' 

1.9 
150.0  ... 

1.9 

.9 

Nonhlghway  programs 

294.0 

250.0 

112  5 

Total,  title  II         

252.4 

167.3 

171.7 

131.9 

445.9 

251.9 

113  4 

Totals,  titles  1  and  II  

282.4 

179.5 

276.7 

164.7 

730.9 
(15.0) 

476.9 

ns  0) 

136  7 

Less  reauthorized  amounts 

Additional  authorization 

715.9 

461.9  .. 

Excess  olS.  1072  over  H.R.  4018 

254  0 

—                      ^..- 

- 

In  absence  of  specific  fiscal  year  1968  appropriations  for  this  program,  EDA  used  $8,900,000  of  own  grant  and  supplementary 

' iriation 

thofized  by  enisting  law  lor  6-plus  year  period  ending  June  30, 1971. 


grant  appropriation 

-'$1,015  au' 


A  COMPARISON  OF  AUTHORIZED  AMOUNTS  IN  H.R,  4018  AND  S.  1072  WITH  PREVIOUS  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  APPALACHIA 

AND  TITLE  V  REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year 

1970,  1971,       1970,  1971, 

H.R.  4018  S.  1072 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1968. 1969,  1966, 1967, 

Public  Law  Public  Law 

9(M03  89-4 


50  69 

19  17 

30  36.5 

5  0 
26  16 
97  90 
11  5.5 

2 5 

2  5 

6  6 


APPALACHIA: 
Sec.  of  act: 

202  Health  demonstration 85  95 

203  Land  stabilization 15  15 

205  Mine  restoration 15  15 

207  Housing 2  3 

211  Vocational  education .~. SO  SO 

214  Supplementary  grant 75  90 

302  Local  development  districts 8  IS 

208  Manpower  development 10 

215  Culture. 1 

204  Timber  development 

206  Water  research 

212  Sewage  treatment. 

Total,  nonhlghway  program 

Less 

Subtotal 

201  Highway  program 

105  Administrative  expenses 

Total  authorized 

Title  V,  regions: 

505  Planning  and  technical  assistance. 

509  Supplementary  grant - 

Total  authorization. 

Less  reauthorization 

Total  additional  authorization. 461.9  •715.9 


250 

294 

248 
1  -78 

250 

170 

150 
1.9 

•1,015 
1.7 

'840 

1.9 

2.4 

251.9 

445.9 
'285 

1,186.7 

«30 
•75  ... 

1,092.4 
30 

•225 

476.9 

15 

73a  9 
15  .. 

1,291.7 

1,122.4 

>  General  authorization  of  1170,000,000  was  $78,000,000  ess  than  total  ceilings  placed  on  section-by-section  basis. 
:  For  6-plus  year  period  ending  June  30.  1971  (increased  $175  In  1%7). 

>  For  6-plus  year  period  ending  June  30,  1971. 

•  Not  less  than  10  percent  nor  more  than  30  percent  of  funds  appropriated  can  go  to  any  one  region. 

>  Ozarks  50,  New  England  75,  Upper  Great  Lakes  45.  Four  Corners  45,  Coastal  Plains  60.  Alaska  10. 

•  Not  to  exceed  2.5  per  region,  per  year  to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary, 
■Public  Law  89-136, 

•  5  per  region  m  1968  and  10  per  region  in  1969. 

•  Does  not  include  title  III  which  provides  500  lor  EDA  grant  program  and  50  tor  technical  assistance;  bill  total  1,265.9. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Florida's  state- 
ment and  particularly  I  appreciate  his 
comments  on  the  need  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion in  these  programs.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  referred  to  page  4  of  the  re- 
port, which  I  have  read  in  its  entirety. 


I  will  call  his  attention  to  the  middle 
paragraph  on  page  7  of  the  report 
wherein  again  it  says: 

SecUon  104  of  the  reported  bill  adds  a 
new  section  511  to  title  V  which  requires 
the  Secretary  to  coordinate  his  activities 
In  making  grajits  and  loans  under  titles  I 
and  XI  with  those  of  the  Federal  cochalrmen 
of  the  Regional  Oommlsslons  in  maldng 
grants  under  title  V  and  the  Federal  cochalr- 
men are  also  required  to  coordinate  their 
activities  In  making  such  title  V  grants  with 


those  of  the  Secretary  in  making  grants 
and  loans  under  titles  I  and  II,  This 
is  to  Lnsure  there  will  be  no  duplication 
of  programs  and  projecta  In  carrying  out 
the  authorities  contained  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  absolutely 
no  experience  other  than  observation 
with  the  Appalachia  program.  I  was  one 
of  the  beginners  on  the  Ozarks  Com- 
mission program.  Of  course,  the  main 
difference  is  that  the  latter  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  is  not 
an  independent  commission  under  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  Appa- 
lachia is. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  on  the  prior  page, 
page  6  of  the  committee's  report,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page  it  says: 

The  new  program  will  permit  supplemen- 
tation of  programs,  as  compared  with  supple- 
mentation of  grants  and  individual  projects. 

And  it  lists  many  of  them  which  are 
already  laws  of  the  land,  such  as  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act,  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 
and  Technical  Training  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  many 
others. 

The  problem  bothering  me  and  which 
I  think  is  bothering  the  people  back 
home  is  the  increased  amount  of  taxes 
and  the  increased  number  of  duplicat- 
ing or  add-on  or  supplemental  pro- 
grams— or  whatever  you  wish  to  call 
them — which  requires  a  veritable  maze 
to  be  unraveled  before  one  knows  how  to 
participate  in  them  or  how  to  get  the 
maximum  benefit  out  of  them.  Granted 
that  many  of  these  programs  supplement 
programs  such  as  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  for  example.  States  that  have 
been  slow  or  backward  in  this  particular 
program  And  the  add-on  worthwhile  and 
maybe  they  would  not  resort  to  the  basic 
education  act  If  they  did  have  these. 
My  question  is,  Are  there  really  any  pro- 
grams under  the  commissions  in  title  I 
that  are  not  duplicative  or  additive  or, 
if  you  want  to  use  that  kind  of  language, 
supplemental?  If  so,  why  would  it  not  be 
better  legislative  procedure  to  put  the 
emphasis  imder  the  original  act  rather 
than  a  supplemental  commission?  As  the 
gentleman  says,  if  it  is  good  for  some, 
why  not  make  it  equally  applicable  to 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  taxpayers' 
ability? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man at  the  outset  with  this  coordinative 
requirement  the  basic  grant  agency 
would  first  have  to  approve  any  grant 
program.  It  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  administering  agency  as  well  as 
the  region  and  as  well  as  the  Secretary. 
So  I  frankly  think  that  what  we  are  ac- 
complishing here  as  compared  to  what 
we  have  had  in  the  past  is  true  coordina- 
tion and  direction.  It  is  true  that  under 
the  regions  you  do  not  have  new  pro- 
graming outside  of  the  EDA  and  the 
existing  basic  grant  programing.  I  do 
not  think  you  really  should.  What  you 
need  to  do  is  coordinate  what  you  have 
now  in  a  package  to  do  the  total  job 
rather  than  a  piecemeal  operation  here 
and  something  else  there,  but  not  a 
package  to  make  a  usable,  effective  com- 
munity program  in  a  given  area  to  get 
results. 
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Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  do  I  understand  his  statement 
in  response  to  mine,  to  mean  that  these 
Ozark  Regional  Commission  grants  that 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  such  as  the  one  for 
the  airport  at  McAllister,  Okla.,  or  the 
one  for  a  highway  in  Oklahoma,  or  the 
one  for  the  Arkansas  State  Park  in  Ar- 
kansas or  the  one  for  Piedmont,  Mo.,  for 
the  enhancement  of  tourism;  would  have 
to  be  coordinated  with  those  respective 
Federal  agencies  handling  the  basic  pro- 
.Lirams  before  the  grants  are  authorized? 
In  other  words,  the  FAA,  the  Bureau  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  as  well  as  for  the  en- 
hancement of  tourism  and  the  develop- 
ment of  tourism  in  the  United  States  of 
America  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  this  has  been 
a.  weakness  of  the  whole  program.  I  think 
this  is  necessary  coordination,  and  the 
language  is  actually  written  into  the  sup- 
plement to  the  basic  grant  itself — not  a 
.supplement  to  it,  but  a  supplement  of  It, 
where  it  says  on  page  3,  line  18  of  the 
bill  as  follows — "there  are  insufficient 
funds  available  for  the  Federal  Grant-in- 
Aid  Act  authorizing  such  programs  to 
meet  pressing  needs  of  the  region." 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
:nan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
iiom  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  have  this 
qupstion  to  pose  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida:  Do  we  have  this  problem?  Is 
there  any  likelihood  that  the  level  of  au- 
thorization as  contained  in  this  bill  Is  so 
much  higher  than  the  level  of  the  appro- 
priation of  fimds  that  it  is  likely  that  we 
are  misleading  the  beneficiaries  into 
some  hopes  which  will  not  be  justified 
and  that  all  their  problems  will  be  cured 
Livemight  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
.f  this  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
uentleman  that  I  offered  an  amendment 
- ome  time  ago,  a  few  years  ago,  to  EDA, 
reducing  the  authorization  by  $75  mil- 
lion in  order  to  prevent  the  administra- 
tion or  the  Government  from  doing  ex- 
actly that,  misleading  these  people. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  trim 
'lie  authorization  without  the  necessary 
infallible  crystal  ball  as  to  the  w^ar  in 
\'ietnam  and  when  it  will  be  over — and 
V.  e  hope  it  will  soon  be — which  might  put 
r.s  m  a  position  where  this  money  might 
b?  spent  domestically  and  channeled  Into 
tnese  programs.  We  have  been  trying  to 
put  the  authorization  at  a  figure  that  we 
thoLight  was  realistic.  I  am  going  to  put 
the  figures  in  the  Record  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  them. 
V  ith  the  full  reahzation  that  appropria- 
tions have  been  substantially  less  than 
even  the  existing  authorizations.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  should  be  misled.  As  long 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  going  on  and 
as  long  as  we  have  our  present  budget 
.squeeze,  the  appropriations  will  not  be 
increased.  I  think  the  people  in  the  vari- 
ous regions  know  this,  most  of  them,  but 
should  we  have  this  opportunity,  I  think 
vv-e  could  take  advantage  of  it. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  However,  I  do  believe  it 
is  important  that  we  do  not  mislead  the 
people. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wQl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  want  to  state  with 
reference  to  the  questions  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  raised  that  the 
Appalachian  program  provided  for  sup- 
plemental grants  which  are  very  valuable 
to  the  poorer  towns  and  to  the  poorer 
rural  counties.  Many  of  them  are  just 
not  able  to  raise  the  matching  money. 
This  helps  to  bridge  the  gap.  It  would 
mesh  with  the  Hill-Burton  program,  the 
community  facilities  program,  the  sewage 
treatment  program  in  the  poorer  coun- 
ties, the  ones  that  need  it  the  .most  but 
which  are  not  able  to  raise  the  matching 
money. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
also  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Jones)  ,  for  the  yeoman  work  which  they 
have  done  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  the  philosophy  behind  the 
program  is  very  sound.  All  during  the 
hearings  It  was  quite  evident  that  there 
Is  participation  in  the  program  and  that 
there  are  highways  in  place  and  that  It 
has  been  a  successful  program. 

I  further  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  clearly  enunciated  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  basic 
direction  that  future  programs  should 
take — that  Is.  If  it  Is  good  for  one  section 
of  the  coimtry  it  certainly  could  apply  or 
be  available  to  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  I  was  so  pleased  that  the  gentle- 
man at  least  alluded  to  this  in  his  re- 
marks. 

To  add  to  this.  I  might  refer  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  on  the  floor,  or  those  who 
might  read  the  Record,  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, Governor  Nunn,  wherein  he  very 
clearly  and  succinctly  pointed  out  that 
what  was  needed  in  this  area  was  to 
concentrate  on  water  resources  develop- 
ment, highway  construction,  airport 
construction,  and  vocational  and  tech- 
nical educational  facilities,  and  once  this 
was  accomplished  that  he  felt  that  this 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic progress  in  their  section  of  the 
country,  and  this  could  minimize,  frank- 
ly, some  of  the  other  programs  that  have 
been  advanced  into  these  areas.  I  believe 
this  will  eliminate  duplication,  which  the 
gentleman  has  already  indicated,  that 
there  would  be  coordination,  and  this 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  But.  again, 
I  would  hope  that  as  we  authorize  this 
legislation  here  today  It  will  serve  notice 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  other 
agencies  who  have  funding  programs, 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  program  that  has 
paid  off  many  times  over  in  providing  job 


opportunities  and  broadening  the  eco- 
nomic and  tax  base  In  the  areas  where 
the  programs  have  been  In  effect.  So  I, 
like  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  join  In 
support  of  this  legislation  which  here- 
tofore I  have  not  supported,  and  I  believe 
that  we  have  an  Improvement  here 
today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  V 
the  gentleman,  and  I  know  he  does  join 
me  in  the  hope  that  this  will  become  the 
implement  through  which  the  first  imple- 
mentation of  the  reverse  migration  con- 
cept can  be  brought  into  being. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  '  Mr.  Edmondson  > . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4018.  I  want  to 
congratulate  both  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Crabier)  for  the  very 
fine  explanations  which  they  have  made 
in  pointing  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  believe  they  have  covered  the  high 
points  very  well  so  there  is  very  little 
need  for  additional  forensics  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  members  with  regard 
to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  the 
pleasant  position  of  being  able  to  quote 
a  couple  of  distinguished  witnesses  on 
the  subject  of  the  regionai  commission 
provisions  In  this  bill,  and  desirability  of 
the  bill.  One  Is  a  Republican  Governor 
and  the  other  is  a  distinguished  scholar 
whose  testimony  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  Republican  colleague.  I  am 
grateful  that  we  have  a  very  strong  level 
of  bipartisan  support  for  this  legislation. 

I  am  obligated  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Hall)  ,  for 
calling  to  my  attention  the  testimony 
which  was  given  recently  by  one  of  his  • 
distinguished  constituents,  Dr.  Carlton, 
of  Springfield,  Mo,,  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
other  body  on  May  5,  1969,  and  summed 
up  basically  the  problem  that  confronts 
the  Ozarks  region.  That  Is  the  problem  of 
having  taken  the  initial  three  steps  that 
are  necessary,  the  steps  of  being  sold  the 
idea,  of  having  obtained  legislation,  and 
of  having  engaged  in  study,  at  some  ex- 
pense. Dr.  Carlton  then  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  we  are  now  at  the 
point  where  we  need  to  have  funding 
and  action  to  really  carry  this  thing 
forward.  In  fact,  the  quotation  from  Dr. 
Carlton's  statement  which  completes  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee 
is  that: 

The  Ozark  program  is  a  great  idea.  Men 
should  carry  It  out.  The  legislation  should 
become  action  or  be  repealed. 

Basically,  what  we  are  endeavoring  to 
do  with  this  legislation,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  is  to  make  action  out  of  what 
has  been  primarily  a  study  program  in 
five  regions  up  to  this  point. 

I  want  to  turn  to  another  Republican 
witness,  one  for  whom  I  have  very  high 
respect,  the  present  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  who  made  one  of  the 
strong  presentations  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  the  subject 
of  title  I  of  this  bill. 

Gov.  Dewey  F.  Bartlett  appeared  be- 
fore   our    committee    and    urged    very 
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strongly  that  we  provide  additional  fund- 
ing for  this  program,  and  that  we  en- 
dorse some  improvements  in  it  that  have 
been  referred  to  briefly  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  to  improve  coordina- 
tion and  to  give  more  direct  authority 
to  these  commissions  in  the  grant  field, 
subject  of  course  to  this  coordination 
feature  that  assures  that  there  will  be 
an  approval  by  the  Federal  department 
in  the  field  of  the  specific  project  for 
which  grants  are  going  to  be  made. 

I  think  Governor  Bartlett's  testimony 
which  was  given  to  the  committee  on 
April  15,  1969,  is  about  as  persuasive  for 
going  ahead  with  this  program,  and  par- 
ticularly for  title  I,  as  anything  I  have 
read. 

The  Governor  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Appalachian  region,  which 
had  a  1960  population  of  about  5  million 
below  the  level  of  population  in  these 
regional  commission  areas,  title  V  com- 
missions, has  nonetheless  enjoyed  fund- 
ing from  the  Congress  at  a  ratio  of  15  to 
1.  over  Ozarlcs  and  the  other  title  V  com- 
missrons. 

These  regional  commissions  have  been 
lagging  behind  in  fimding  and  notwith- 
standing this  lag  in  funding,  they  have 
accomplished  some  very  substantial 
things. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
data  on  their  accomplishments,  I  refer 
you  to  the  testimony  of  Governor  Bart- 
lett  in  the  hearings:  the  Governor  details 
some  of  the  employment  increases  and 
some  of  the  capital  investment  increases 
that  have  occurred  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa since  the  Ozark  Regional  Commis- 
sion program  began. 

Now  let  me  add  just  one  further  point, 
and  that  is  that  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, that  we  will  expect  the  Secretary 
in  the  creation  of  any  new  regional  com- 
missions to  come  to  the  Congress  and 
confer  with  us  and  consult  with  us  and 
make  quite  certain  that  there  is  an  un- 
derstanding in  the  Congress  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  done  with  regard  to  addi- 
tional regional  commissions. 

Of  course,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
get  appropriations  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  get  the  job  done  for  any 
additional  regions.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  the  law  is  rather  clear  that  under 
the  basic  section  502  of  the  1965  act,  the 
authority  is  present  in  the  basic  act  for 
the  creation  of  additional  regional  com- 
missions. I  think  that  that  authority  is 
not  diminished  in  any  way  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,   H.R.  4108. 

The  bill  that  has  been  passed  in  the 
other  body,  by  specifically  detailing  the 
commissions  that  are  covered  by  their 
authorizations,  takes  a  different  posture 
in  this  regjard  as  compared  to  the  House 
bill.  Our  House  bill — and  I  see  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman,  nodding  his  head 
on  this  point — it  does  not  specify  these 
commissions  and  in  that  sense  does  not 
hmit  in  any  way  the  basic  law  with 
regard  to  the  creation  of  additional  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  and  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
address  my  remarks  almost  entirely  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  supplemental 
views  which  are  included  in  House  Report 
No.  91-36  on  this  legislation. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  word  of  commendation  concern- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plordia  (Mr.  Cramer).  He  pointed  out 
that  several  years  ago  when  economic 
development  legislation  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  did  suggest  at  that  time  that  a 
national  legislative  program  to  copewith 
the  problems  of  rural  decline  and  rural 
disadvantage  was  clearly  called  for.  We 
introduced  legislation  to  accomplish 
that  result. 

I  think  as  we  contemplate  this  legis- 
lation today,  the. need  for  national  leg- 
islation is  obvious.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  report  and  the  map  on  page  21 
showing  the  Appalachian  region,  and  the 
five  additional  regions  we  have  provided 
for." 

You  will  see  that  there  are  many  other 
areas  of  the  country  which  are  affected 
by  this  very  important  problem  of  rural 
disadvantage  and  rural  decline,  some- 
times called  outmigration. 

This  problem,  of  course,  is  back  to 
back  with  the  urban  problem  that  faces 
the  country  where  people  are  piling  up 
in  urban  areas  and  creating  problems 
which  apparently  our  natural  resources 
and  capabilities  cannot  solve.  So  I  think 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida 'Mr.  Cramer)  and  the  efforts  that 
some  of  us  have  made  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  several  years  ago  to 
enact  national  legislation  in  this  area 
were  not  only  wise  but  foresighted. 

Now  for  the  supplemental  views,  very 
briefly.  The  problem  I  address  myself 
to  is  this:  When  Appalachia  and  the 
boundaries  for  Appalachia  were  drawn, 
it  was  my  opinion  that  an  important 
part  of  the  region  was  left  out.  Later 
under  the  5-minute  rule  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  include  in  the 
Appalachian  region  what  those  of  us  in 
northern  New  England  and  New  York 
at  least,  consider  the  crowning  glory  of 
Appalachia — the  White  Mountains,  the 
Green  Mountains,  the  Katahdin  Range, 
the  Berkshires,  the  Adirondacks,  and  the 
Catskills  of  New  York.  At  that  time  I 
will  offer  my  reasons  why  this  is  so.  At 
the  present  time  just  let  me  point  out 
that  many  of  the  problems  of  rural  de- 
cline— outmigration  and  the  decline  of 
industry  and  agriculture — that  have 
characterized  much  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  are  also  prevalent  in  important 
parts  of  northern  New  York  and  north- 
em  New  England. 

What  happens  is  this:  As  the  local 
economy  and  agriculture  decline,  there 
is  nothing  there  to  keep  the  young  peo- 
ple, to  keep  future  leadership  in  place, 
so  you  have  an  outmigration.  As  a  result 
of  the  outmigration,  you  lose  people  and 
you  lose  leadership  and  a  downward 
spiral  sets  in  as  fewer  and  fewer  people 
are  left  to  lead  the  communities  and  pay 
for  the  community  facilities.  It  is  ironic 
that  this  last  year,  on  July  15.  this  House 


passed  legislation  to  establish  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Trail,  and  included 
in  this,  of  course,  were  northern  New 
England  States  and  New  York. 

If  you  turn  to  the  dictionary,  you  will 
find  that  Appailachia  is  described  as: 

Appalachian,  •  •  •  a.  1  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  mountain  system  of  the  eastern 
United  States  extending  from  eastern  Quebeo 
to  northern  Alabama  and  Including  the 
White  and  Green  Mountains  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Adirondack^  and  Catskills  of  New 
York,  the  AUeghanles,  Blue  Ridge,  Black  and 
Smoky  ranges,  etc. 

I  will  point  out  under  the  5-minute 
rule  that  at  the  same  time,  2  years  ago, 
that  my  request  to  include  New  England 
in  a  part  of  the  Appalachia  program  was 
declined,  this  House  in  its  infinite  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  include  relatively  fiat  por- 
tions of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  some 
of  which  are  actually  west  of  Chicago. 

So  I  think  in  fairness  northern  New 
England  and  northern  New  York  should 
be  included  in  the  Appalachia  system. 

Concluding  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
again  to  point  out  briefly  that  what  we 
are  working  toward  or  should  be  in  this 
area  is  not  merely  an  Appalachia  re- 
gion, a  New  England  region,  or  an  Ozark 
region,  but  national  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  States,  with  help  from  the 
Federal  Government,  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  problems  of  rural  decline 
where  and  as  they  find  it  in  their  own 
States.  I  think  this  approach  would  be 
the  key  to  truly  solve  the  problem  of 
rural  decline. 

The  supplemental  views  to  which  I 
have  referred  follow: 

Supplemental  Views 

We  concur  generally  with  the  committee 
report.  However,  It  Is  our  Arm  belief  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  is  lack- 
ing in  what  we  consider  to  be  a  most  Impor- 
tant provision.  We  refer  to  H.R,  10491.  which 
would  amend  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  Include  all  of  the 
.Appalachian  mountain  system  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  Unfortunately,  efforts  to  in- 
clude this  bill  as  an  amendment  in  the 
committee-reported  legislation  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  cosponsored  by  15  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  recognize  the  need  for  Its  adop- 
tion and  its  essential  fairness.  TTiree  of  the 
cosponsors  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  two  of  these  three  would 
not  realize  any  direct  benefits  for  their  dis- 
tricts by  the  adoption  of  the  proposal.  Co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  are  Congressmen  Mc- 
Ewen,  Button,  Conable,  Conte.  Pish.  Grover, 
Hathaway,  King.  Kyros.  McCarthy.  Mc- 
KneaUy,  PlrrUe,  Stafford,  Stratton  and  Wy- 
man. 

To  put  this  matter  In  Its  proper  p)erspec- 
tive,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  northern 
New  England  and  northern  New  York  are 
Appalachia.  If  you  read  the  definition  in 
Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  you  find,  "Appalachian,  •  ♦  •  a.  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mountain  system  of 
the  eastern  United  States  extending  from 
eastern  Quebec  to  northern  Alabama  and  in- 
cluding the  White  and  Green  Mountains  of 
New  England,  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills 
of  New  York,  the  AUeghanles,  Blue  Ridge 
and  Smoky  ranges,  etc." 

We  might  also  remind  the  House  that  on 
July  15  last  year,  we  passed  the  national 
scenic  trails  bill  which  formally  designated 
as  part  of  the  scenic  traUs  system,  the  Appa- 
lachia Trail  running  about  2,000  miles  from 
Georgia  to  Maine.  This  formal  recognition 
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of   the   Appalachia   mountain    area   Is   now 
Public  Law  90-543. 

Since  we  are  part  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  system  and  are  suffering  many  of 
the  same  problems,  we  fall  to  see  why  all  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  system  has  not 
been  Included  In  the  Appalachian  Act,  espe- 
cially its  crowning  glory  in  northern  New 
York  and  New  England.  This  exclusion  of 
the  upper  portion  of  Appalachia  was  especial- 
ly difficult  for  us  tD  understand  when,  In 
1967.  we  added  20  counties  Of  the  Mississippi 
flatlands — 20  counties  which  are.  each  and 
every  one.  located  west  of  the  great  Industrial 
midwest  city  of  Chicago.  This  was  done  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
published  in  early  1964,  defines  Appalachia  as 
■  a  mountain  land  boldly  upthrust  between 
the  prosperous  eastern  seaboard  and  the  in- 
dustrial Middle  West." 

If  we  are  to  have  an  Appalachian  region,  let 
us  have  all  of  .Appalachia  in  it.  If  we  are 
to  have  an  end  to  the  economic  decline  of 
rural  areas  and  outmigration  in  Appalachia, 
let  us  have  an  end  to  these  problems  through- 
out the  entire  Appalachian  region. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  sat  In  committee 
hearings  in  1965.  1967,  and  again  this  year, 
and  have  heard  described  In  precise  detail  the 
economic  plight  of  the  hill  country  of  Penn- 
sylvania. West  Virginia,  Tennessee.  Kentucky, 
and  other  Appalachian  States.  We  have  heard 
of  the  problems  resulting  from  the  decline  in 
farming  and  other  industries  in  these  areas. 
We  have  listened  to  the  statistics  on  out- 
migration to  the  cities,  and  we  have  sym- 
pathized fully  with  the  difficulties  of  combat- 
ing economic  problems  on  a  reduced  tax  base 
caused  by  declining  population  and  low  In- 
comes. We  know  how  discouraging  the  efforts 
to  attract  new  industry  under  these  condi- 
tions can  be. 

We  know  these  matters  well,  because  all 
that  we  have  heard  over  the  years  is  an 
accurate  reflection  of  existing  conditions  in 
large  parts  of  northern  New  England  and 
northern  New  York.  These  areas  also,  at  one 
time,  had  a  healthy  farming  industry,  well- 
based  lumbering  industry,  and  textile  mills 
and  shoe  factories.  But,  just  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Appalachia.  the  northern  tier  of 
.'\ppalachia  has  also  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  declining  farming  and  declining  indus- 
try. And,  Just  as  the  population  has  left 
lower  Appalachian  rural  areas,  it  has  also 
left  the  rural  areas  of  upper  Appalachia.  It 
leaves  fewer  taxpayers  to  support  community 
facilities.  There  Is  a  loss  in  these  priceless 
human  ingredients  of  leadership  and  youth. 
.\  downward  spiral  toward  disadvantage  sets 
in. 

Northern  New  England  and  northern  New 
York  have  similar  problems,  and  these  are 
the  same  problems  which  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  is  working  on  to  al- 
leviate. But  northern  New  England  and  New 
York  more  than  most  regions  of  the  coun- 
try are  In  a  somewhat  unique  position.  As 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  New  England 
region,  they  share  a  common  bond  and  com- 
mon problems  with  the  rest  of  New  England. 
■M  the  same  time,  being  more  directly  a  part 
ot  Appalachia  than  southern  New  England, 
they  are  also  suffering  the  same  economic 
disadvantage   as   much   of   Appalachia. 

Northern  New  England's  needs  are  there- 
fore twofold.  This  area  needs  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  provided  through  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  but  it  also, 
along  with  northern  New  York,  very  much 
needs  to  participate  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion's approach  to  problem  solving.  For  those 
who  would  object  to  northern  New  England's 
participating  in  two  programs,  let  us  point 
out  that  certain  areas  which  benefit  from  the 
Appalachia  program  are  also  receiving  as- 
flstance  from  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 
During  his  testimony  before  our  commit- 


tee on  this  legislation,  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Cur- 
tis, of  the  State  of  Maine,  related  that  one 
could  hardly  tell  the  difference  between 
northern  Maine  and  Appalachia.  Later  in  his 
testimony,  he  also  stated  that  while  he 
would  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  our  pro- 
posal contained  in  H.R.  10491. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  glar- 
ing need  to  reverse  the  economic  decline  and 
outmigration  of  the  rural  area  of  northern 
New  England  and  upstate  New  York,  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain chain.  To  have  a  regional  development 
program  and  not  include  all  of  the  region  is 
most  unfair.  We  earnestly  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will,  after  considering 
this  unfair  exclusion  of  parts  of  Appalachia, 
vote  to  include  our  porposal,  H.R.  10491.  in 
the    committee-reported    legislation. 

James  R.  Grover,  Jr. 

James  C.  Cleveland. 

Robert  C.  McEwen. 

Richard  D.  McCartht. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky    iMr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4018.  This  legislation, 
to  my  wa5'  of  thinking,  has  liad  a  sig- 
nificant impact  since  its  enactment  in 
1965;  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

As  I  recall,  when  this  debate  was  going 
on  originally,  and  when  80  percent  of  the 
funds  for  roads  had  already  been  al- 
located under  the  Appalachian  program, 
it  was  contemplated  at  that  time  that 
the  main  artery  highways  be  four  lane, 
and  the  highway  commissions  of  the  re- 
spective States  commenced  to  plan  for 
four  lanes  on  these  highways.  At  that 
time,  up  until  July  1,  1967,  the  Federal 
Government  was  paying  not  only  70  per- 
cent for  advance  engineering,  design, 
and  highway  acquisition,  but  also  70  per- 
cent of  the  construction. 

Because  of  underestimates  of  costs  by 
the  States  upon  which  the  authorizations 
were  based,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  then  fRade  an  announce- 
ment that  after  July  1,  1967,  they  would 
pay  only  50  percent  of  construction  costs 
and  70  percent  of  the  advanced  engi- 
neering and  design  and  right-of-way 
acQuisition  costs  on  four-lane  highways. 
But  many  of  the  highway  departments, 
after  this  announcement  was  made, 
commenced  to  renege  on  what  the  Con- 
gress actually  intended — which  is  to 
four-lane  these  main  artery  highways 
^ter  July  1,  1967. 

I  think  we  should  have  it  clearly  lui- 
derstood  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  urge  main  arterj'  highways 
be  four  lanes. 

I  know  in  the  congressional  district  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  if  we  fail  to 
four-lane  U.S.  23,  through  my  congres- 
sional district,  it  will  be  the  only  pap  in 
a  north-south  highway  between  Macki- 
naw, Mich.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla..  that 
will  not  be  four  lanes.  Presently  the  high- 
way department  appears  to  not  contem- 
plate a  four-lane  facility. 

I  say  again  that  is  a  tragic  mistake, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion certainly  should  urge  the  highway 
departments  of  these  respective  States 
to  carry  out  the  original  intent  of  this 
Congress.   The   original   intent  of  this 


Congress  was  to  eliminate  inadequate 
transportation  facilities  which  isolated 
Appalachia. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  H.R.  4018  to  provide 
for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  in  1965 
we  initiated  a  national  effort  to  over- 
come a  century  and  a  half  of  neglect.  I 
refer  to  the  neglect  of  the  vast  Appa- 
lachian region  and  its  people.  Although 
rich  in  natural  resources,  it  has  been 
bypassed  in  developmental  efforts  ever 
since  the  initial  western  migration  set- 
tled its  beautiful  valleys  and  hills.  The 
region  has  been  neglected  in  the  con- 
struction of  modem  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  access — neglected  in  the  pro- 
vision of  educational  facilities — neglected 
in  the  construction  of  flood  control  and 
water  resources  development. 

It  has  a  lack  of  water  pollution  treat- 
ment facilities,  water  and  sewer  works, 
health  facilities,  airports,  college  facili- 
ties, vocational  schools,  public  parks, 
and  other  recreational  facilities.  Public 
libraries  have  been  inadequate  and.  toD 
often,  nonexistent.  Lacking  these  major 
public  works  activities,  industrial  expan- 
sion and  commercial  enterprise  by- 
passed the  area,  leaving  it  isolated  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  Nation's  expand- 
ing economy.  As  the  act  approaches  its 
second  2 -year  extension  tangible  results 
from  the  program  are  being  evidenced. 

Progress,  albeit  slow,  is  being  made  on 
the  construction  of  the  major  Appa- 
lachia corridors  in  eastern  Kentucky.  I 
am  disappointed,  however,  not  only  be- 
cause we  are  not  constructing  these  facil- 
ities as  quickly  as  we  should  but  also  be- 
cause I  fear  that  in  the  design  concepts 
for  the  system  the  engineers  may  have 
been  too  persuaded  by  current  traffic 
volumes  and  not  imaginative  enough  in 
terms  »f  developmental  needs.  All  por- 
tions of  the  Appalachia  corridors  should 
be  to  a  minimum  four-lane  design  which 
is  essential  in  making  the  region  assess- 
ible  to  tourists  and  to  industrial  develop- 
ment. I  think,  also,  we  need  to  give  atten- 
tion to  gaps  in  the  system  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  present  authorized  mile- 
age. We  are  now  at  the  point  in  the  design 
of  the  system  where  it  becomes  obvious 
that  many  communities  require  new 
corridor  designation  as  links  to  the  exist- 
ing system  so  as  to  fit  in  with  economic 
development  and  commimity  planning. 
Especially  where  present  corridor  loca- 
tions result  in  the  isolation  of  subregions 
which  should  be  effectively  served. 

In  this  connection  I  would  hope  that 
at  some  point  each  State's  allocation 
mileage  could  be  increased  to  permit  ap- 
propriate corridor  connections  and  es- 
sential access  roads  to  be  constructed. 

Appalachia.  at  least  in  the  public  eye. 
is  often  represented  by  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. And  it  is  true  that  nowhere  else 
is  the  need  for  this  program  as  great  as 
it  is  in  our  part  of  the  country.  This  is 
hard-core  Appalachia,  which  was  too 
long  left  behind.  This  is  Appalachia  al- 
most without  hope  untU  passage  of  the 
act  in  1965.  This  is  the  Appalachia  to 
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which  attention  must  be  paid  by  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Congress.  The  program  in 
the  bill  before  us  is  so  far  the  most  real- 
istic and  effective  salvation  yet  proposed 
for  this  heart  of  Appalachia. 

We  cannot  sit  down  and  rest  on  what 
we  have  done  already.  We  have  got  to 
get  up  and  go  and  keep  on  going  until 
this  job  is  done. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Chairman,  the  Ap- 
palachian Act  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful to  southeastern  Kentucky. 

Fourteen  new  vocational  schools  have 
been  built,  four  more  have  been  ap- 
proved. These  schools  permit  training  of 
high  school  youngsters  for  worthwhile 
trades.  They  constitute  one  of  the  better 
ways  of  fighting  poverty.  Trades  and 
skills  can  be  taken  from  no  one,  they 
constitute  worthwhile  methods  for  earn- 
ing a  living. 

The  graduates  of  these  institutions  in 
Kefttucky  are  employed  in  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  cases.  The  Somerset 
Area  Vocational  School  in  my  district 
has  a  92.4-percent  rate  of  employment 
among  its  graduates.  And  in  some  trades, 
100  percent  of  ^those  who  graduate  are 
immediately  employed.  The  training  is 
not  confined  to  high  school  graduates, 
but  to  those  who  need  retraining  for  dif- 
ferent trades  or  professions. 

One  vocational  school  dedicated  to  the 
training  of  personnel  for  the  aviation 
trades  is  being  constructed  at  Somerset, 
Ky..  it  is  one  of  the  few  in  our  country. 
I  feel  that  construction  of  this  school 
and  that  its  subsequent  use  will  provide 
skilled  employees  for  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing aviation  industry. 

I  should  compliment  the  Appalachian 
Commission  and  the  Dejjartment  of 
Vocational  Education  for  their  vision  in 
construction  of  the  many  other  schools 
in  the  Fifth  District,  in  Kentucky,  and 
also  in  the  entire  Appalachian  area. 

Assistance  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  many  hospitals  in  my  area. 
Regardless  of  information  which  has 
been  presented  to  this  House,  our  hos- 
pitals in  the  rural  area  which  I  repre- 
sent are  overcrowded.  Assistance  by  the 
Appalachian  Commission  in  construct- 
ing additional  hospital  beds  has  been 
greatly  helpful. 

Many  of  the  counties  of  Appalachia 
have  had  very  poor  roads.  The  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission  has.  on  the 
70-30  basis,  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian area,  and  in  parts  of  my  district. 
In  Harlan  County,  where  the  roads 
were  of  the  very  poorest  quality— almost 
impassable — now  we  find  well-con- 
structed and  beautiful  roads  are  being 
built  to  provide  much-needed  means  of 
transportation. 

Funds  from  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion also  have  been  used  in  land  con- 
servation practices  among  the  poor 
farmers  of  this  area.  And  through  this 
work,  many  eroded  hillsides  have  been 
leveled  over,  planted  in  fescue  and  have 
become  good,  green  pasture  lands. 

I  can  frankly  state  that  the  Appalach- 
ian regional   program  has  been  a  su- 


perior program  and  that  very  little  criti- 
cism has  attended  its  execution. 

EDA  also  has  added  greatly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  area  which  I  represent 
by  assisting  in  development  of  water 
systems  and  sewage  disposal  systems  in 
almost  every  county  I  represent. 
I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Duncan)  . 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  record  my  support  of  this  vei-y 
fine  program  and  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  and  as 
an  Appalachian,  I  have  been  witness  to 
the  birth  and  growth  of  this  program. 

I  have  sat  in  on  committee  sessions 
during  which  legislation  was  debated  and 
written  and  shaped.  I  know  the  care  and 
the  concern  and  the  sound  thinking  that 
went  into  it.  And  what  is  more,  the  same 
care  and  concern  and  desire  to  build  a 
working  program  has  been  shown  on 
both  sides  of  the  committee  aisle. 

Down  home,  I  have  been  able  to  watch 
this  program  take  root  and  grow  into 
something  really  worth  while,  whose  ef- 
fect is  just  now  about  to  be  measured. 
The  full  impact  is  yet  to  come,  but  from 
the  beginnings  that  have  been  made.  I 
can  say  that  that  impact  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial one. 

Right  now,  we  are  just  at  the  stage 
where  libraries  and  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  colleges  and  vocational 
schools  are  beginning  to  take  form.  There 
are  more  than  $30  million  worth  of  such 
facilities  going  into  the  Second  District 
of  Tennessee. 

And  there  are  highway  corridors  reach- 
ing through  the  back  areas  of  a  country 
that  has  been  isolated  from  the  main 
stream  and  imprisoned  by  a  lack  of  op- 
portunity. 

As  I  say,  all  of  this  is  just  beginning 
to  become  visible  and  measurable.  But  I 
in  particular  know  that  it  is  on  a  sound 
foundation,  located  in  the  right  place  in 
the  right  way  and  it  therefore  cannot 
help  but  be  of  long-range  benefit. 

I  know  that  facilities  financed  by  this 
program  were  chosen  by  the  local  peo- 
ple themselves  and  were  agreed  to  by  the 
State  with  care  and  strategy.  They  are 
designed  to  do  the  area  the  most  good 
by  meeting  its  most  pressing  needs.  And 
this  is  an^excellent  return  on  Federal  in- 
vestments. 

Planned  in  tliis  way,  the  program  can- 
not help  but  succeed.  It  carmot  help  but 
raise  my  part  of  the  country  to  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  teims  of 
economic  well-being.  And  if  that  is  true 
in  the  Second  District  of  Tennessee,  It 
must  be  true  in  other  parts  of  Appa- 
lachia. That  is  what  makes  this  a  good 
program  and  that  is  why  it  ought  to  be 
continued. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  Chairman  is  very 
kind  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.   Chairman,   of  necessity,   as  you 
older  Members  know,  I  must  say  these 
few  words  on  this  bill. 
I  was  the  autnor,  with  my  great  friend, 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Illinois,  Mr.  E>ouglas,  of  the 
ARA.  I  come  from  the  hard  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  was  a  coal  miner.  Do 
not  let  this  mustache  fool  you.  My  father 
was  a  coal  miner  and  my  grandfather 
was  a  coal  miner  and  my  uncles  on  both 
sides  of  my  family  were  coal  miners.  So  I 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

I  came  here  25  years  ago.  When  I ' 
came  here  there  were  35.000  men  in  my 
district  working  in  the  anthracite  mines. 
Today,  according  to  my  count,  there  are 
only  3,500.  I  see  to  my  left  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CouGHLiN).  I  knew  him  when  he 
wore  diapers.  His  father  was  a  great 
lawyer,  and  he  knows  whereof  we  speak. 
When  the  ARA  bill  expired  something 
had  to  take  its  place.  At  that  time  this 
House  in  its  sound  judgment  gave  birth 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  This 
is  the  best  bill  which  we  could  produce. 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Perms>ivania,  a  former  Senator  from 
our  great  State,  a  minority  leader  there 
for  20  years  when  I  was  attorney  general 
there  so  long  ago.  He  is  from  the  soft 
coal  area,  the  bituminous  area. 

You  know,  we  have  a  saying  in  hard 
coal— and  I  see  my  frieno,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Natcher  ) ,  here 
also — we  have  a  saying  in  hard  coal  that 
we  have  collie  dogs  with  their  hind  legs, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  who  can  scratch  bigger 
holes  than  they  have  in  the  entire  bitu- 
minous State. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  respect- 
fully want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  him  in  his  praise  of  this 
legislation. 

I  want  to  go  forward  and  say  that  I 
remember  when  this  legislation  or  this 
type  of  legislation  was  but  a  gleam  in  the 
eye  of  the  gentlemen  from  up  in  thf 
hard  coal  region.  The  area  in  the  Unitecf 
States,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  had  thf 
longest  history  of  depreciation  of  its  val- 
ues and  of  unemployment  as  such  was 
the  five-county  area  of  the  anthracite 
i-egion.  As  the  gentleman  said,  when  the 
ARA  died  out  something  had  to  be  done, 
and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  com- 
mittee and  its  worthy  counsels  and  its 
full  membership,  they  realized  that 
something  had  to  be  done  for  this  great 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  suggestion  was  made 
once  by  Cleve  Bailey.  I  think,  as  the  gen- 
tleman Hill  remember,  wherein  Cleve 
Bailey  suggested  that  one  way  by  which 
we  could  cure  the  problems  of  the  11- 
State  Appalachian  region  would  be  to 
create  a  new  country  known  as  "Appa- 
lachian Independent,"  put  it  under  for- 
eign aid,  take  it  from  under  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act,  and  give  it  a  free 
trade  protocol  with  the  United  States 
and  let  them  work  their  will. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  without  this  type  of 
legislation  there  would  be  many  areas  in 
my  particular  district  that  would  not 
have  been  able  to  overcome  the  handi- 
caps which  they  inherited  from  the 
earliest  days. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  May  I  interrupt  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  when 
I  first  came  here,  as  I  say  in  1944,  the 
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unemployment  caseload  in  my  district 
was  17.9  percent.  Can  you  imagine  that? 
Today,  with  the  help  of  the  country  and 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  Congress, 
it  is  now  2.7  percent. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  addition.  And.  let  me  again  compli- 
ment the  committee  and  the  Congress 
for  having  had  the  foresight  in  the  be- 
ginning to  enact  this  legislation  and  for 
having  had  the  foresight  in  continuing 
this  legislation  on  the  books.  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  Appalachia  are  very  happy 
to  know  that  the  Congress  is  aware  of 
their  problems  and  Ls  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Hammerschiodt)  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4018.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  the  great  abil- 
ity of  our  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Jonts  of  Alabsuna,  as  well 
as  our  own  ranking  member,  Mr.  Cramer. 
Their  teamwork  and  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion has  furnished  excellent  leadership 
for  our  committee.  I  would  also  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma.  We  have  a 
great  common  interest  in  how  well  the 
Ozark  Regional  Commission  functions. 
With  its  assistance,  we  feel  that  it  will 
help  us  evaluate  our  area's  potentialities 
for  growth  and  discover  better  means  of 
utilizing  himian  and  natural  resources. 
We  are  just  really  beginning,  but  I  feel 
that  under  this  working  Federal-State 
partnership,  we  will  find  a  much  fuller 
use  of  invaluable  human  resources  and 
natural  resources  to  make  a  good  return 
on  the  investment  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum). 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened a  moment  ago  to  the  very  eloquent 
description  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Flood)  about  the  genesis 
of  this  law  which  we  propose  to  amend 
here  today.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
single  piece  of  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  by  this  Congress  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  which  has  accomplished 
more  good  for  the  people  in  the  areas  it 
serves  than  has  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. It  helps  to  build  schools,  hospitals, 
roads,  and  all  of  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  a  prosperous  area,  a  prosperous 
people,  and  a  healthy  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  which 
is  brought  to  the  floor  in  my  judgment 
continues  the  life  of  a  program  which  in 
my  opinion  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
people.  I  think  we  would  be  remiss  in 
praising  the  qualities  of  this  act  if  we  do 
not  also  at  the  same  time  say  something 
about  those  who  have  administered  it.  I 
can  say  that  in  my  opinion  no  single 
agency  of  this  Government  has  done  a 
better  job  of  administering  fairly  and 
effectively  the  provisions  of  any  act  than 
this  agency  and  I  commend  those  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  his  forceful  leadership  in  de- 
veloping this  in  his  subcommittee,  and 


presenting  it  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  members  of  this  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  rendered 
a  tremendous  service  to  our  area  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  Nation  as  well  in  pro- 
viding this  legislation.  And  in  saying 
that,  I  want  also  to  endorse  all  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Per- 
kins), and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter),  have  had  to  say 
about  this  four-laning  of  highways.  It  Is 
a  shortsighted  policy  for  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  for  the  State  high- 
way departments  of  the  various  States 
of  Appalachia,  and  for  this  Commission 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  these 
development  highways  in  the  area  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  last  one-third  of  the  20th 
century  with  two-lane  highways.  Take, 
for  example,  the  highway  proposed  under 
this  act,  part  of  which  is  already  con- 
structed and  much  of  which  is  soon  to  be 
under  construction,  and  the  corridor  for 
which  has  already  been  named,  between 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Asheville,  N.C.,  linking 
two  metropolitan  centers  in  adjoining 
States,  soon  will  provide  more  traffic  than 
two  lanes  can  carry.  I  hope  that  they  will 
go,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
suggested,  to  a  four-lane  program  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  enthusiastically  as  I 
did  when  the  Appalachian  proeram  was 
being  created  in  1964  and  again  in  1965, 
and  when  the  amendments  were  being 
acted  upon  in  1967  because  this  meas- 
ure is  vital  and  important  to  the  area 
that  I  represent  in  Congress,  and  to  the 
entire  Appalachian  section,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

The  strength  of  this  program  in  part 
lies  In  its  adaptability  from  State  to 
State,  each  State  using  it  to  solve  its 
own  problems  and  to  meet  its  own 
needs.  It  has  permitted  national  goals  to 
be  translated  into  workable  programs  to 
meet  local  needs.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  best  administered  program  in  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  making  possible  construc- 
tion of  vitally  needed  highways,  health 
and  vocational  facilities,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Appalachian 
program  has  made  more  progress  per 
dollar  spent  in  the  district  which  I  rep- 
resent in  Congress  than  has  any  other 
program. 

This  is  a  program  to  rebuild  and  re- 
vitalize the  economy  of  the  entire  Ap- 
palachian area.  The  highway  building 
proposal  in  the  Appalachian  bill,  coupled 
with  its  other  features,  promise  relief  to? 
an  area  which  has  suffered  economically 
because  of  an  inadequate  highway  sys- 
tem. 

The  rugged  geography  of  the  Appa- 
l&chxan  region  creates  tremendous  trans- 
portation problems  and  much  higher 
construction  cost. 

In  most  sections  of  the  Appsdachian 
Mountains,  as  in  my  area,  the  people 


have  been  active  in  trying  to  solve  their 
own  problems.  They  have  been  resource- 
ful, self-reliant,  and  courageous.  They 
have  worked  hard  and  accomplished 
much.  And  they  appreciate  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  practically 
aU  of  the  Appalachian  corridor  highways 
approved  for  western  North  Carolina 
are  in  some  stage  of  development — either 
in  engineering,  right-of-way  eicquisition, 
contract  letting  or  consteTJction  stage. 

The  new  roads  and  prospects  of  new 
roads  are  already  causing  new  industry 
to  locate  in  the  region  and  present  in- 
dustries to  expand.  The  new  roads 
planned  are  already  becoming  an  im- 
portJint  factor  in  the  expansion  of  the 
area's  tourist  business. 

H.R.  4018  would  streteh  out  the  pe- 
riod for  which  roadbuilding  funds  are 
authorized  from  June  30,  1971,  to 
June  30.  1972.  This  is  necessar^•  in  order 
to  permit  States  to  proceed  now  with  the 
orderly  engineering  and  right-of-way 
acquisition  work  necessary*  for  construc- 
tion projects  to  be  carried  out  between 
June  30,  1971,  and  June  30,  1972. 

The  vocational  training  and  man- 
power training  features  of  the  program 
have  done  much  to  promote  development 
of  technical  and  vocational  training  fa- 
cilities in  western  North  Carolina.  As 
the  doors  open  to  vocational  training  we 
do  much  to  reduce  unemployment,  cre- 
ate job  opportunities,  and  to  make  work- 
ers employable  by  providing  new  skills. 
This  vocational  training  development 
benefits  every  businessman  and  every 
service  establishment  by  increasing  the 
earning  ability  and  per  capita  income  of 
our  citizens.  Such  training  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  effects  of  automation  in  this 
age  of  science  and  technology.  It  pro- 
vides that  our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
source, the  brains  and  muscles  and  in- 
genuity of  our  people,  can  be  most  ef- 
fectively utilized.  The  bill  before  us  au- 
thorizes not  to  exceed  $50  million  to  con- 
tinue this  vocational  education  program 
during  the  2-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  promot- 
ing local.  State,  and  Federal  cooperation 
in  meeting  the  economic  needs  of  an  im- 
portant section  of  our  Nation.  It  is  en- 
couraging people  to  help  themselves.  It 
desen-es  the  continued  support  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Appalachian  program  had  its  genesis  in 
the  spring  of  1960  in  two  unrelated  but 
simultaneous  events — the  West  Virginia 
Democratic  presidential  primary  and  a 
meeting  of  eight  Appalachian  Governors 
in  Annapolis.  The  primary  gave  John 
Kennedy  a  firsthand  look  at  Appalachia 
and  extracted  from  him  the  pledge  to 
enlist  the  Government  in  its  cause.  At  the 
Governors'  meeting,  called  by  Governor 
Tawes  of  Maryland,  Alabama.  Kentucky. 
Marj'land,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyh-ania. 
Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
were  represented — Georgia,  Mississippi, 
New  York.  Ohio,  and  South  Carolina  be- 
came involved  in  the  program  later  at 
various  stages  of  its  evolution. 

Soon  after  he  took  office  in  early  1961. 
President  Kermedy  named  a  task  force 
on  area  development. 

The  conference  of  Appalachian  Gov- 
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emors,  which  had  been  formed  at  the 
1960  Annapolis  meeting,  met  in  the  spring 
of  1961  with  Kennedy  and  he  directed  the 
newly  created  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration— that  had  been  a  product 
of  his  task  force — to  work  with  the  Gov- 
ernors on  a  State-Federal  Appalachian 
program.  Not  much  progress  was  made, 
and  a  year  later  an  ad  hoc  Federal  agency 
task  force  was  formed  to  spur  the  effort 
toward  developing  an  Appalachian 
program. 

Another  year  passed   and   in   March 

1963.  the  recommendation  was  made  to 
the  President  that  he  create  an  Appa- 
lachian commission.  Kennedy's  response 
was  tiie  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Commission.  It 
worked  for  another  year  on  a  legislative 
program  for  Appalachia.  The  bill  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  in  1964  during  the  con.sideration  held 
after  the  committee  refused  to  go  to  the 
area — I  went  with  staff  at  my  own  ex- 
pense to  do  some  on-the-scene  studies — 
we  heard  testimony  from  competent  peo- 
ple in-West  Virginia.  This  revealed  clear- 
ly that  there  were  serious  problems,  but 
many  of  those  were  not  very  well  under- 
stood. That  is  the  reason  that  first  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation  was  not  as  effective 
as  it  could  be. 

President  Johnson  recommended  to 
the  Congress  such  a  program  in  early 

1964.  He  signed  the  Appalachian  program 
into  law  on  April  9,  1965. 

The  bill  had  passed  both  Houses  by 
substantial  margins  and  created  a  com- 
mission to  administer  Federal  funding 
of  a  program  that  weis  designed  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  Nation's  prosperity 
and  the  economic  deprivation  of  Appa- 
lachia. The  program  was  given  a  life  of 
6  years  until  June  30,  1971.  The  highway 
section  of  the  act  was  authorized  for  the 
full  6  years — all  other  sections  were  au- 
thorized for  2  years.  The  other  sections 
were  revised  and  extended  in  1967  and 
are  now  before  the  Congress  again  for 
revision  and  extension. 

Throughout  the  early  planning  and 
legislative  infancy  of  the  program.  Gov. 
William  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  was 
a  leading  and  outspoken  advocate.  He 
made  a  number  of  contributions  both  to 
the  planning  and  to  the  legislation. 

Beyond  that,  the  program  was  Repub- 
lican both  in  spirit  and  in  letter.  First  of 
all,  it  came  ultimately  to  Washington 
from  the  local  and  State  level,  rather 
than  vice  versa.  It  also  embodied  very 
emphatically  the  basic  premise  of  the 
federal  system,  in  that  the  sovereign 
States  retained  their  prerogatives  and 
equality  with  the  central  government. 
This  program  places  the  initiative  with 
the  States  and  is  inoperative  without 
their  full  concurrence  and  cooperation 

During  the  1967  deliberations  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  15  of 
the  amendments  included  in  the  com- 
mittee-reported bill  were  Republican 
sponsored,  and  I  personally  was  privi- 
leged to  have  offered  eight  of  these.  An 
excess  of  $38  niillion  was  saved  by  these 
Republican-sponsored  amendments,  and 
later,  during  debate  on  the  floor,  by  a 
vote  of  199  to  161.  a  Republican-spon- 
sored amendment  to  save  an  additional 
$50  million  was  adopted. 
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During  the  congressional  consideration 
of  the  bill,  it  had  supporters  and  con- 
tributors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
both  bodies.  It  still  enjoys  this  unique 
bipartisan  support  and  has  never  been 
the  subject  of  partisanship  in  either  di- 
rection. 

At  present,  of  62  Members  of  the  House 
from  the  Appalachian  region,  37  are 
Democrats  and  25  are  Republicans.  The 
program  does  not  have  an  enemy  among 
them.  And  they  can  speak  from  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  way  it  was  con- 
ceived and  the  way  in  which  it  operates. 

Of  the  13  Appalachian  Governors,  five 
are  Republicans,  and  a  sixth  was  not 
too  long  ago  raised  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President.  There  are  no  more  enthusiastic 
Appalachian  program  champions  than 
Governors  Rockefeller  of  New  York, 
Rhodes  of  Ohio,  Nunn  of  Kentucky, 
Moore  of  West  Virginia,  and  Shafer  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  Mr.  Agnew,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Very  early .  in  his  administration. 
President  Nixon  let  it  be  known  that  he 
favored  the  Appalachian  program  in  sub- 
stance and  in  form.  He  backed  this  up  in 
his  budget  revision  by  leaving  untouched 
the  amount  that  had  been  requested  by 
the  Appalachian  program  in  1970.  And 
the  administration  supports  this  bill 
today. 

The  list  of  Republicans  in  this  body 
who  favor  this  program  is  impressive — 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Car- 
ter), the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (^Mr. 
Beall)  ,  the  gentlemen  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  MiZELL.  Mr.  Jonas,  and  Mr. 
Broyhill).  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha  and  Mr.  Miller),  the 
gentlemen  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Quillen 
and  Mr.  Duncan),  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  and  many  more. 
There  are  even  those  from  outside  Appa- 
lachia in  both  parties  who  like  this  pro- 
gram because  of  the  thing  it  is  trying 
to  do,  the  way  it  is  trying  to  do  it  and  the 
success  it  is  having. 

If  any  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
opposed  this  program,  it  is  because  it 
has  not  been  as  good  as  it  could  have 
been.  Which  is  to  say  that  any  Republi- 
can opposition  has  been  constructive,  an 
attempt  to  make  a  basically  good  idea 
even  better.  We  feel  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  something  this  way  and 
the  program  now,  far  from  perfect,  is 
better. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  been  just  as  interested,  just  as 
concerned  in  the  legislation  and  worked 
just  as  hard  on  it  as  the  other  side. 
I  do  not  think  that  reveals  obstruction- 
ism or  negativism. 

The  program  is  truly  bipartisan  in 
every  sense.  Perhaps  that  is  why  it  works 
so  well  and  will  achieve  certain  success. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  for  title 
V  of  the  Economic  Development  Act. 
Largely  patterned  after  the  Appalachian 
program,  this  legislation,  also  enacted 
in  1965  authorized  the  creation  of  other 
economic  development  regions. 

These  programs  have  likewise  enjoyed 
bipartisan  inspiration  and  support.  Many 
of  the  Governors  involved  in  the  Ozarks, 
New  England,  Great  Lakes,  Coastal 
Plains,  and  Four  Comers  regions  are  Re- 
publicans and  are  just  as  enthusiastic 


about  these  programs  as  their  Democratic 
counterparts.  A  number  of  Governors  of 
both  parties  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee during  its  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  were  absolutely  unanimous  in 
their  praise  and  support. 

These  other  economic  regions  of  the 
country  have  made  less  progress  than 
Appalachia,  mostly  because  they  are 
given  less  money  by  the  Congress  but  the 
same  promise  and  hope  is  there  slowly 
coming  into  bloom. 

An  overall  program  with  so  much  sup- 
port, so  much  help,  so  much  interest 
must  be  given  every  chance  to  succeed. 
That  is  all  we  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
4018  is,  of  course,  a  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  all  of  lis,  who  live  and  work  in  the 
Appalachian  area  of  this  Nation.  The 
concept  at  the  time  of  the  original  Ap- 
palachian Act  was  that  these  areas  of 
the  counti-y  were  in  desperate  need  of 
massive  public  investment  if  they  were  to 
regain  the  prosperity  to  which  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  had  become  accustomed. 

In  the  1950's,  we  lost  more  than  2'/2 
million  people  from  the  Appalachian 
area.  Coal,  once  king,  cut  200,000  jobs  in 
an  effort  to  survive  in  the  1950's.  My 
State  of  West  Virginia  once  had  six 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; after  the  next  census,  that  will 
drop  to  four.  The  reasons  for  this  situa- 
tion are  apparent  enough.  First,  there 
was  reliance  upon  extractive  industry 
and  agriculture  rather  than  the  diversi- 
fication which  other  areas  had  under- 
taken. Then,  too.  the  hill  countrj-  of 
Appalachia  was  bypassed  by  the  great 
highways  crossing  the  Nation  and  link- 
ing its  markets. 

The  consequences  of  these  ewMits  too 
were  predictable.  When  coal^ifes  no 
longer  king  and  depression  ctfntinub^  in 
Appalachia,  the  most  vitsu  of  invest- 
ments, the  public  investment  in  schools, 
hospitals,  streets,  and  recreation  almost 
ceased.  Like  Ireland,  Appalachia  ex- 
ported her  educated  men  and  women  to 
the  other  America,  one  which  promised 
a  better  hope  of  rewarding  careers. 

But,  with  the  advent  of  the  sixties, 
Appalachia  started  on  the  long  road  back 
to  prosperity.  Coal  has  become  mecha- 
nized. While  it  no  longer  employs  the 
large  organization  of  men  which  it  once 
did,  those  it  does  employ  are  well  paid. 
And  coal  has  become  the  core  of  a  huge 
growth  of  electric  power,  particularly  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  interstate  and  Appalachian  high- 
ways, along  with  the  enlarged  lock  and 
dr.m  system  on  the  Ohio  River,  are  open- 
ing up  markets  for  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Public  investment  in  medical 
care  and  education  and  transportation 
and  housing  are  now  more  in  keeping 
with  the  large  metropolitan  centers  of 
our  Nation. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  is  in  no  small  way  responsible 
for  the  resurgence.  For,  it  has  helped 
these  States  to  look  at  themselves  in  a 
different  manner.  Its  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  invest- 
ment and  public  services  has  helped  not 
only  to  finance  the  public  investment  in 
Appalachia,  but  to  redirect  the  attitudes 
from  a  fatalistic  pessimism  to  a  "can- 
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do"  approach.  This  has  been  particularly 
apparent,  I  think,  in  West  Virginia. 

We  still  have  far  to  go  before  Appa- 
lachia begins  to  win  the  prosperity  that 
is  possible  for  that  region.  Key  to  those 
efforts,  however,  is  the  continuation  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
for  this  measure. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
we  are  voting  on  this  bill  which  would 
extend  the  Appalachian  program  and  the 
title  V  commissions  for  2  years. 

I  want  to  commend  our  distinguished 
Chairman  George  Fallon.  Bob  Jones, 
John  Blatnik,  Ed  Edmondson,  and  other 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  their  in- 
terest in  tomorrow  and  our  future.  This 
bill  will  mean  jobs  for  the  people  who  re- 
side in  the  counties  of  the  coastal  plains 
region  of  my  State,  where  income  is  low 
and  opportunity  is  scarce.  I  agree  with 
my  good  friend  Bob  Jones,  that  the  Ap- 
palachia program  has  been  a  tremendous 
success.  It  has  provided  better  roads,  edu- 
cational materials  and  facilities,  better 
health  facilities,  and  better  recreation 
for  the  people  of  Appalachia. 

This  bill  would  broaden  the  present 
authority  for  technical  assistance  and  re- 
.search  to  authorize  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  training  programs.  This  means 
the  Coastal  Plains  Commission  and  the 
other  title  V  commissions  may  now  un- 
dertake specific  innovative  activities  not 
covered  under  existing  Federal  programs. 
For  the  first  time,  funds  are  authorized 
for  the  construction  of  new  projects 
where  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  are 
not  now  authorized.  This  was  the  main 
thrust  of  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year  and  I  am  highly  pleased 
the  committee  has  incorporated  the 
main  portions  of  my  bill  in  H.R.  4018 
which  we  are  considering  today. 

Earlier  this  year,  our  distinguished  and 
able  Governor,  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
McNair  advocated  the  establishment  of 
a  Regional  Marine  Development  Insti- 
tute and  indicated  it  was  a  first  and  vital 
step  in  developing  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  Coastal  Plains  areas.  I  agree 
with  our  Governor.  Our  region's  land  is 
rich,  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  water 
and  untapped  natural  resources.  This 
bill  will  allow  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  this  regional  marine  facility. 
It  could  cost  several  million  dollars.  It 
offers  tremendous  potential. 

The  authorization  for  title  V  commis- 
sions calls  for  $225  million  for  2  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1971.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  counties  in  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  will  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  this  legislation.  In 
South  Carolina,  it  will  include  all  the 
28  counties  from  the  fall  line  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  area  of  the  country 
has  the  advantage  of  having  a  large 
human  resource  base.  In  1965,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Carolina- Georgia  coastal 
region  was  estimated  at  5,395,000.  The 
projected  population  for  1975  is  6,125.000. 
Of  the  4,987.115  persons  in  the  region  in 
1960,  over  50  percent  of  the  households 
received  incomes  below  $3,000  annually. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  is  the  first 
step  in  adding  to  this  family  income.  It 
is  going  to  provide  more  jobs  and  addi- 
tional income. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  predict  this  bill  will 
PEiss  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
M'^mbers  of  this  body.  This  authorization 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  States, 
local  government  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  join  their  talents  and  resources 
with  industry  and  agriculture  to  stimu- 
late economic  development. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  4018  as  they  apply  to  a  large  area 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  northern 
portions  of  Minnesota  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gional Commission  established  'oy  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  As  we  all  know,  the 
thrust  and  purpose  of  that  act  was  to 
provide  for  the  strengthening  and  im- 
provement of  the  economies  of  areas  of 
this  Nation  not  able  in  themselves  to 
generate  the  economic  growth  generally 
experienced  throughout  the  Nation. 

To  date,  these  regional  commissions 
have  been  formulating  comprehensive 
economic  development  plans,  which  I  un- 
derstand, are  now  reaching  final  form. 
They  have  also,  through  the  technical 
assistance  provisions  and  the  supplemen- 
tal grant  authority  in  section  509  of  the 
act,  been  able  to  provide  valuable  fund- 
ing assistance  to  local  subdivisions  of 
Government  as  they  have  sought  to  car- 
ry out  projects  financed  by  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Govermnent.  In  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  region,  for  example, 
supplemental  grants  made  available  by 
the  Commission  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  amount  to  $2,760,000.  These  grants 
were  the  key  to  an  aggregate  funding  in 
the  amount  of  $23,300,000  for  projects 
throughout  the  region.  This  means  that 
the  Commission  was  able  to  provide  a 
funding  leverage  of  $8.45  for  each  single 
dollar  it  was  able  to  spend.  In  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota  some  20  different 
projects  were  funded  at  a  cost  of  $943,- 
000  to  the  Commission.  These  projects 
were  a  part  of  nearly  SIO  million  worth 
of  assistance  for  the  Minnesota  portion 
of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  region,  ob- 
viously an  effective  use  of  Federal  funds. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  amendments  before  us  provide 
for  increased  funding  authorization  and 
increased  and  broadened  authority  for 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  and  other  title  V 
commissions.  The  first  dollar  authority 
in  the  bill  will  strengthen  the  commis- 
sions, make  them  more  viable  and  also 
bring  Government  closer  to  the  people. 
With  greater  authority  and  effective 
leadership  and  State-Federal  partner- 
ship as  provided  in  the  act,  these  com- 
missions can  carry  out  a  fundamental 
and  vitally  important  role  in  bringing 
these  regions  into  the  broad  mainstream 
of  economic  life  in  this  Nation. 

My  confidence  in  the  future  perform- 
ance of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  stems  in  no  small  part  from 
my  personal  knowledge  of  the  outstand- 
ing ability  of  its  new  Federal  chief. 

Alfred  E.  France  of  Duluth,  Miim.,  a 
veteran  state  legislator  and  public  rela- 
tions executive,  is  Federal  cochairman  of 
this  commission.  The  Upper  Great  Lakes 
region  includes  119  counties  in  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

France  is  the  top  Federal  representa- 


tive on  the  commission,  which  Includes 
the  Governor  of  each  participating  State. 
The  Governors  elect  one  of  their  group 
to  serve  as  State  cochairman. 

Prance  was  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  on  April  18,  1969.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  May  20  and  took 
office  on  June  24  following  the  1969  ses- 
sion of  the  Mirmesota  State  Legislature. 

France  served  four  consecutive  terms 
in  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  house  cities 
of  the  first  class  committee.  He  also  was 
involved  with  problems  of  taxation,  ed- 
ucation. Government  reorganization, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  State  eco- 
nomic development.  In  1963  France  was 
on  the  committee  which  drafted,  Minne- 
sota's taconite  statute  and  amendment, 
which  brought  about  major  expansion 
of  Minnesota's  taconite  industi-y. 

France  is  a  1949  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  a  veteran  of  2 
years'  service  in  the  Army.  He  headed 
his  own  public  relations  office  in  St. 
Paul  from  1949  to  1951.  Prom  1951  to 
1954,  he  was  executive  secretary  and  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Minnesota  Gov- 
ernors Luther  Youngdahl  and  C.  Elmer 
Anderson. 

France  was  assistant  to  the  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Reserve  Mining 
Co.,  in  Duluth  from  1954  to  1957,  and 
director  of  public  relations  for  H.  E. 
Westmoreland,  Inc..  a  Duluth  advertis- 
ing agency,  from  1958  until  being  named 
Federal  cochairman. 

Prance  was  bom  in  Hirrisburg,  Pa., 
on  June  5,  1927.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Phyllis  Page  Brown,  of  St.  Paul, 
and  they  have  three  children. 

A  resident  of  Duluth  since  1955.  France 
is  active  in  civic  affairs.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  IXiluth  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  the  Duluth  Long-Range 
Planning  Committee,  and  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  State  Safety  Coun- 
cil. 

Al  France  has  a  record  of  commitment 
to  the  economic  development  of  north- 
ern Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan. He  is  fully  cx>mpetent  to  direct  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  long-range  programs 
increasing  both  job  and  incomes  in  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  region. 

THE   UNFAIRNESS   OF  H.R.   40J8 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  element  of  fairness  is  con- 
spicuously missing  from  H.R.  4018  which 
authorizes  the  renewal  and  extension  of 
certain  sections  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
newal Development  Act  of  1965. 

There  are  sections  of  New  York  City — 
notably  in  the  Bronx — that  require  a  re- 
gional development  program,  but  we  have 
not  advanced  any  proposals  for  such 
badly  needed  assistance. 

In  addition,  both  northern  New  York 
Sta^  and  northern  New  England — which 
are  Appalachia — are  not  among  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  bill.  The  decline  of 
farming  and  industry  in  northern  New 
York  has  created  economic  problems 
there  that  are  no  less  serious  than  the 
problems  confronting  the  rest  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
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glaring  need  to  reverse  the  economic  de- 
cline of  the  entire  Appalachian  region, 
along  with  some  areas  of  New  York  City 
08  well. 

But  this  bill,  In  Its  present  form,  is  not 
fair  and  equitable.  Therefore,  It  is  un- 
worthy of  support. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4018,  and  in  particular 
title  I  of  the  bill,  which  contains  impor- 
tant amendments  and  new  opportunities 
for  continued  progress  by  the  regional 
commissions  chartered  under  the  author- 
ity of  title  V  of  the  1965  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  re- 
ported that  the  commissions  have  made 
major  efforts  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive economic  plans  for  their  respective 
regions,  but  that  they  need  expanded 
authority  in  order  to  allow  real  progress 
in  fulfilling  the  programs  developed  over 
the  past  3  years.  It  has,  therefore,  rec- 
ommended expanding  the  regional  com- 
missions' technical  and  planning  assist- 
ance authority  to  permit  broader  use  of 
these  funds  for  demonstration  projects 
'and  training  programs,  confirming  the 
50-percent  Federal  share  of  administra- 
tive   expenses,    and    authorizing    basic 
grant  authority   for  Federal  programs, 
in  order  to    -permit  implementation  of 
several  of  the  innovative  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  particularly  by 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission.." 
The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  presented  a  legislative  package 
which  covers  a  broad  range  of  regional 
problems.  One  of  its  most  significant  ef- 
forts is  in  the  area  of  water  pollution — 
an  urgent  situation  affecting  not  only 
the  economic  development  but  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  of  New  England. 

As  one  who  has  long  urged  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problem  of  pollution  and  recommended 
in  legislation  the  utilization  of  modem 
management  techniques  in  the  solution 
of  public  problems  such  as  pollution  con- 
trol. I  am  extremely  gratified  that  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  has 
recognized  the  need  for  such  a  compre- 
hensive pollution  abatement  program.  It 
has  proposed  a  pollution-control  proj- 
ect  which   would   demonstrate   a   river 
basin  approach  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
use  of  comprehensive  planning  and  man- 
agement   techniques    in    attacking    the 
problem  of  pollution  and  impementing 
water  quality  standards. 

The  public  problems  we  face  today  are 
no  longer  simple,  easily  manageable  is- 
sues. They  are  vastly  complex,  made  up 
of  Intricate  interrelationships.  And  riv- 
ers— which  do  not  know  the  limits  of 
State  or  city  boundaries  and  are  affected 
by  uncontrollable  elements  such  as  cli- 
mate   or    geographical    conditions— are 
even  more  complex.  Pollution  will  be  ef- 
fectively  eliminated   only   if   we   apply 
means  which  are  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem,   and   the   New    England   Regional 
Commission  has  envisaged  a  type  of  plan 
which  goes  beyond  the  traditional  com- 
munity-by-community  "piecemeal"    at- 
tack on  pollution  to  meet  this  challenge. 
The  Commission  has  selected  for  the 
project  the  Nashua  River,  a  small  but 
badly  polluted  river  that  crosses  State 


lines.  Several  years  ago  I  proposed  that 
the  Merrimack  River  Basin,  which  In- 
cludes the  Nashua  River,  be  made  such 
a  demonstration  project.  The  basin  is 
sufficiently  compact  and  with  a  severe 
enough  degree  of  pollution  to  make  it 
particularly  suitable  for  a  demonstration 
program.  Its  pollution  problems  incor- 
porate a  wide  enough  range  of  situations 
to  provide  a  particularly  good  example  of 
methods  from  which  the  entire  Nation 
could  learn. 

The  White  House  has  responded  en- 
couragingly to  this  concept.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting   Office,   in  accordance 
with  the  Presidents  directive  to  review 
existing  pollution  control  programs  as  to 
efficiency    and    effectiveness,    has    con- 
tracted for  the  development  of  a  mathe- 
matical "systems"  model  of  the  Merri- 
mack to  determine  additional  water  uses 
at  minimum  cost.  An  outline  for  a  svs- 
tems  analysis  study  of  the  Merrimack 
IS  available  as  a  guide  to  developing  a 
proposal,  which  can  appropriately  follow 
up  the  GAO  study. 

In  view  of  these  timely  and  new  op- 
portunities for  progress,  in  view  of  the 
Merrimack  Basin's  unique  suitability  to 
start  with  this  new  approach  to  public 
problems,  and  in  view  of  the  potential 
that  this  approach  holds  for  the  entire 
Nation  in  the  attack  against  pollution, 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  under- 
take the  innovative  activities  it  has  pro- 
posed and  the  encouragement  to  expand 
its  view  to  the  entire  river  basin. 

It  Is  a  vast  challenge  and  will  involve 
the  cooperation  of  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments,  the  coordination  of 
the  many  Federal,  regional,  and  State 
agencies  involved  in   pollution  control 
and  the  interaction  of  public  and  private 
resources    and    initiative.    A    successful 
experience  will,  to  say  the  least,  be  a 
most  compelling  case  for  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  I  urge  that  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  be 
afforded  this  opportunity,  and  am  hope- 
ful for  the  progress  It  portends 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
1960    census    revealed   vast   pockets   of 
poverty  in  this  country.  Most  striking  of 
all  was  the  poverty  in  Appalachia— a  re- 
gion that  has  been  described  as  poor 
backward,  with  resources  that  have  been 
either  overworked  or  hardly  worked  at 
all.  with  people  who  have  been  devas- 
tated by  lack  of  opportunity,  by  chang- 
mg  technology,  by  lack  of  even  hope  it- 
self. Appalachia  is  an  area  of  which  It 
has  been  said;  those  who  are  young  and 
ambitious  leave,  because  they  know  the 
price  of  staying  is  an  empty  Ufe.  And  so 
we  enacted  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  in  1965.  We  hoped  by 
this  act  to  stop  the  outward  migration 
from  Appalachia,  to  build  schools,  hos- 
pitals, roads,  industry,  and  human  hope 
and  dignity.  We  have  achieved  much  in 
Appalachia,  and  there  is  hope  that  more 
still  can  be  done. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Appalachia  Is  not 
the  only  pocket  of  its  kind.  The  existence 
of  other  areas  is  recognized  in  the 
various  commissions  established  to  de- 
velop plans  for  action  and  progress— the 
Four  Comers  Commission  In  the  South- 
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west,  and  others  In  the  Ozarks,  the  Great 
Lakes,  New  England,  and  Coastal  Plains. 
But  even  these  commissions  do  not  en- 
compass those  pockets  wherein  all  the 
most  bitter  poverty  lies.  The  fact  is  that 
none  of  these  commissions  covers  the 
southern  parts  of  Texas,  Arizona    Ne\^' 
Mexico,  and  California.  It  is  a  fact  that 
while  one  out  of  six  people  in  the  United 
States  reside  in  those  States,  one  out  of 
every  four  poor  people  live  in  those  same 
States,  and  many  of  them  in  the  southern 
border   areas   of   those   States.    In   the 
southern  part  of  Texas  alone  there  Is  a 
region  of  sufficient  size  and  poverty  to 
merit  its  being  designated  a  little  Appa- 
lachia. I  believe  that  Congress  ought  to 
enact  a  statute  recognizing  the  region  for 
what  it  is,  and  propose  that  we  establish 
whatever  kind  of  planning  commission 
may  be  necessary  to  find  the  key  to  the 
riddle   of   poverty   along   our   southern 
border,   and   to   undertake   such   public 
works  and  other  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  end  poverty  and  despair  once  and 
for  all  along  that  thousand  mile  stretch 
of  poverty.  Our  southern  bordtr.  region 
cries  out  for  recognition,  and  for  action 
to  resolve  its  desperate  wants. 

There  are  28  counties  in  south  Texas, 
and  in  1960  the  census  showed  that  those 
counties  contained  616,000  poor  people 
No  less  than  37  percent  of  the  population 
of  south  Texas  is  poor.  And  in  fact,  there 
are  probably  400.000  people  in  that 
region  who  live  in  families  having  less 
than  $2,000  annual  income.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  place  in  the  United 
States  that  holds  poverty  as  wide  and  as 
deep  as  south  Texas. 

By  and  large  south  Texas  has  always 
been  poor,  and  the  people  have  never 
known  much  else  but  a  hard  life,  hot 
sun  and  the  dry  wind. 

Gigantic  as  the  problems  are,  and  as 
old  as  they  are,  there  is  much  reason  for 
hope  m  south  Texas.  I  am  convinced  that 
If  the  region  is  treated  as  a  development 
area,  and  its  whole  resources  are  taken 
into   account,   it  would  be  possible  to 
initiate  programs  that  will  completely 
change  the  economic  nature  of  the  area 
Thus  far  there  have  been  only  the  most 
tentative   steps    toward    comprehensive 
planning  in  the  area.  But  even  these 
tentative  steps  show  that  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  holding  forth  hope  for  south 
Texas  and  the  southern  border.  A  study 
of  tourism  in  the  south  Texas  triangle 
so-called,  reveals  that  here  is  an  indus- 
try natural  to  the  area,  just  waiting  to  be 
developed.  Yet  this  study  ironically  is 
also   a   cause   of   frustration,    for   there 
is  precious  little  available   to  actually 
carry  out  the  recommenatlons  of  the 
study.  What  is  needed  then  is  a  program 
that  can  study  possibilities  and  find  po- 
tentials, and  a  complementary  program 
that  can  carry  out  those  recommenda- 
tions and  capitalize  on  potentials. 

The  people  of  south  Texas  are  anxious 
for  a  better  day  to  come.  They  are  will- 
ing to  help  themselves,  but  this  Congress 
recognizes  today  as  it  did  in  1965  that 
desire  alone  cannot  solve  economic  prob- 
lems. Resources,  planning,  and  action  are 
required  to  put  reality  into  being.  Only 
a  regional  development  commission  em- 
powered to  study  and  act  can  serve  as 
the  catalyst  to  end  frustration  and  bring 


that  long-awaited  better  day  to  south 
Texas. 

Even  in  the  desert  the  cactus  fiowers 
and  bushes  grow.  Desert  life  is  lean  and 
tenacious,  accustomed  to  hardship,  and 
deep  rooted. 

The  people  of  south  Texas  and  the 
southern  border  know  well  their  arid 
country,  and  they  have  good  reason  to 
love  it.  Their  roots  go  deep,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  stay.  These  people  need  help, 
have  waited  too  long  for  it,  and  have 
great  need  of  it.  We  would  be  derelict  if 
we  failed  to  recognize  today  their  needs, 
and  act  to  meet  those  needs. 

Mr,  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supxport  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, because  I  think  it  to  be  one  of  the 
outsftandlng  programs  developed  by  our 
Gtovemment  in  this  decade. 

It  represents,  first  of  all.  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  many  State  governments,  which  is  a 
model  for  what  such  a  cooperative  effort 
should  be.  There  are  no  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  to  tell  the  State  what  it  must  do. 
Bach  project  Is  worked  out  in  careful 
consultation  and  no  project  Is  pursued 
unless  both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments vrtsh  to  pursue  It. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram has  operated  with  marvelous 
success. 

We  have  had  three  major  mine  fires  In 
one  county  in  my  district  over  the  past 
several  years.  One  mine  fire  posed  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  south  part  of 
the  city;  and  if  left  unchecked,  could 
liave  made  the  entire  city  of  Scranton 
unllvable.  A  joint  State  and  Federal  ef- 
fort to  seal  this  mine  fire  off  from  the 
city  was  entered  upon.  And  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  this  effort  has  met  with 
complete  success.  For  this,  we  can  give 
a  major  share  of  our  thanks  to  the  Ap- 
j>alachlan  program. 

There  was  a  second  mine  fire  which 
threatened  our  new  Industrial  p>ark  on 
the  border  of  Dunmore.  Again  a  Joint 
Federal -State  effort  was  mounted,  and 
.■igain — thanks  largely  to  the  Appala- 
chian program— that  Industrial  park  has 
been  saved  from  destruction. 

There  is  a  third  mine  fire  on  the  border 
of  the  city  of  Carbondale.  This  fire 
threatens  not  only  Carbondale.  but  also 
the  other  communities  just  south  of  the 
city.  Again  a  joint  Federal-State  project 
IS  even  now  progressing.  And  I  know  that 
the  competent  men  from  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments — helped  by  the 
•■Appalachian  program— will  bring  that 
mine  Aire  to  a  halt  also. 

In  these  three  efforts  the  Appalachian 
program  has  meant  the  literal  salvation 
of  these  large  communities  of  people. 
Were  they  the  only  Appalachian  proj- 
ects in  my  district.  I  would  be  here  today 
to  give  this  bill  my  vigorous  support.  In 
fact,  of  course,  there  are  many  others. 

We  have  also  faced  the  problem  of 
mine  subsidence  in  my  congressional 
district.  Over  the  past  several  years,  some 
S2'2  million  in  Appalachian  money  has 
been  invested  in  this  fight  against  sub- 
sidence which  threatened  many  of  the 
homes  located  over  coal  veins  which  had 
been   mined.   Again   this   program    has 


meant  salvation  for  the  fine  people  who 
own  these  homes. 

We  have  turned  to  the  Appalachian 
program  for  help  in  the  health  facllifles 
in  our  area;  $63,000  of  Appalachian 
money  went  to  the  Allied  Services  Com- 
munity Center  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. Here  the  money  would  be  in- 
vested to  help  those  people  who  are  most 
urgently  in  need  of  help  and  who  are 
least  capable  of  helping  themselves. 

Through  the  Appalachian  program, 
we  are  constructing  new  access  roads. 

Through  the  Appalachian  program, 
we  are  moving  ahead  in  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  plants. 

In  1965,  when  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Congress,  all  of  us  who  lived  in  the 
Appalachian  area  looked  to  this  act  with 
enormous  hope.  I  assure  you,  my  col- 
leagues, that  our  hope  has  not  been  In 
vain.  We  have  seen  that  hope  justified 
many,  many  times  over  the  past  several 
years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
legislation  their  enthusiastic  support.  It 
Is  a  model  of  excellent  legislation.  I  know 
it  will  be  passed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
substitute  committee  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  anv 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  proceed  with  the  reading 
of  this  bill  for  at  least  a  short  time,  until 
some  of  us,  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  up  to  this  point,  may  have 
a  minute  or  two. 

Therefore,  I  object  at  this  time  to  dis- 
pensing with  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  This  does  not 
interpose  any  objection  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  offering  any  amendments  or 
making  use  of  whatever  time  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  that  what  occurs 
when  a  bill  is  considered  to  be  read  and 
open  for  amendment,  is  that  the  com- 
mittee members  then  pet  priority  on  the 
time  to  introduce  their  amendments. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  time 
being  I  object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I   am   sorrj-   that   the   gentleman 
from  Iowa  objects,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  took  that  point  of  view, 
that  somebody  was  trying  to  keep  him 
from  making  an  objection  or  an  excep- 
tion to  the  blU. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled. 


TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  of   1965 

Sec.  101.  This  Utle  may  be  cited  as  lite 
■Regional  Action  Planning  Commission 
Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  505  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  use.  3185)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  planning.  InvesUgatlons,  studies, 
demonstration  projects,  and  training  pro- 
grams which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  " 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  ib) 
of  section  505  of  such  Act  Is  amer.ded  to  read 
as  follows:  "Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  50  per  centum  by  the  States  In 
the  region,  except  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  cochalrman.  his 
alternate,  and  his  staff  shall  be  paid  solely 
by  the  Federal  Government  The  share  to 
be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commission.  The  Federal  cochalrman 
shall  not  participate  or  vote  In  such  deter- 
mination." 

(c»  Subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act  Is  repealed 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  brought  this  bill 
to  the  fioor  says  that  this  is  a 
popular  program.  If  you  can  assemble  a 
gravj'  train  long  enough,  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  haul  enough  money,  then  you 
have  a  popular  bill  as  I  have  found  In 
the  few  years  that  I  have  been  here.  Of 
course.  It  Is  popular  because  it  is  a  gravy 
train.  Incidentally,  the  "gravy  planes" 
will  be  leaving  Washington  tomorrow  for 
Florida  and  you  will  probably  see  the 
biggest  exodus  from  this  city  since  the 
first  Battle  of  Bull  Rim. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  there  are  no 
reports  from  any  department  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
the  bill  or  the  program  for  which  it  seeks 
to  provide  millions  of  dollars. 

This  report  contains  not  one  single 
word  or  syllable  as  to  what  the  Nixon 
administration  thinks  about  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  unable  to  account  for  it. 
Perhaps  there  are  those  in  this  Chamber 
who  can  account  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  one  word  representing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  new  administration  of  this 
Government  regarding  this  expenditure. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  25  percent  allowance  in  the  bill 
for  administrative  expenses.  Is  this  nor- 
mal in  the  Federal  Government  that  25 
percent  be  expended  for  administration? 
I  thought  it  was  normally  somewhere 
near  10  percent  to  15  percent. 

Again,  I  am  disturbed  to  hear  here  to- 
day, reference  to  cost  sharing  on 
projects  in  the  various  local  communi- 
ties. We  have  been  told  that  if  the  local 
commimity  cannot  come  up  with  its 
share  of  the  money,  then  the  Federal 
Government  just  steps  in  and  takes  care 
of  it. 

I  am  disturbed  by  what  I  have  heard 
about  the  construction  of  super  high- 
ways. I  do  not  find  anything  delineated 
here  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  someone  as  to  how  much  of  the  mon- 
ey in  this  Appalachian  program  has  gone 
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for   the   construction    of    interstate    or 
other  superhighways? 

In  the  matter  of  road  building,  I 
thought  those  entrusted  with  this  Ap- 
palachian program  were  to  build  farm 
to  market  roads  and  access  roads  to 
serve  the  communities  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  built  up. 

Now,  what  has  been  spent  for  inter- 
state or  four-lane  super  highways  in  this 
alleged  poverty  region? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  area  has  about  2,700 
miles  authorized  of  development  high- 
ways. We  already  approved  a  system  of 
2,700  miles  and  of  that  2.b00  miles  are 
presently  under  construction. 

This  is  not  an  additional  or  new 
authorization.  This  merely  carries  out 
the  balance  of  the  previously  agreed  to 
total  of  $1,015,000,000  authorization  for 
that-  number  of  miles  in  development 
■  hiarhways  within  the  Appalachian  region. 
This  merely  finishes  the  authorization 
within  that  already-established  maxi- 
mum figure. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida,  that  I  do  not  care  whether 
the  money  was  authorized  and  appro- 
priated 4  years  ago  or  14  years  ago.  What 
I  am  interested  in  is  the  sort  of  situation 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Hays)  called  to  our  attention  a  little 
while  ago,  and  for  which  I  did  not  think 
he  got  a  good  answer — the  use  of  money 
in  Ohio  for  certain  road-building  pur- 
poses. Can  the  gentleman  enlighten  us 
as  to  what  happened  there  and  how 
many  miles  of  superhighway  have  been 
built  with  this  alleged  poverty  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  it  is  not  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic highway  system  previously  re- 
ferred to,  the  2,700  miles,  2,600  of  which  is 
already  determined,  then  it  does  not 
qualify.  This  does  not  mean  putting  the 
missing  link  into  the  Interstate  System 
obviously.  That  is  a  separate  program.  It 
does  not  mean  putting  the  missing  link 
into  U.S.  1  or  21,  which  was  mentioned  by 
another  gentleman.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
development  highway  system.  That  is 
the  basic  existing  highway  system  in 
America.  This  is  the  specifically  desig- 
nated 2.700-mile  development  highway 
system  within  Appalachia,  which,  in 
effect,  is  a  supplement  to  the  basic  pro- 
gram in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  a  single  dime 
of  money  in  this  bill — a  single  dime  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  or  any  other 
previous  legislation — be  .used  to  con- 
struct superhighways  of  any  kind  in  the 
13  States  covered  by  this  program? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, in  my  opinion,  the  development 
highways  are  not  limited-access  high- 
ways. They  are  not  superhighways.  They 
are  not  interstate  highways.  They  are  to 
open  the  development  of  these  areas.  In 
some  instances  they  are  four-lane  and 
in  other  instances  two-lane  existing 
highways.  They  are  intended  to  further 
open  up  the  areas  and  to  provide  access 
roads  in  another  program  to  open  up 
new  areas  that  have  no  roads.  That  is 


not  superhighways,  in  my  opinion,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  those  of  us  who  still 
cannot  get  four-lane  highways,  although 
we  have  a  city  or  cities  that  meet  every 
criteria,  the  use  of  a  so-called  poverty 
program  to  construct  them  elsewhere  is 
incredible  and  totally  unacceptable. 

Implicit  in  this  Appalachian  pro- 
gram, which  stretches  from  New  York 
down  into  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
South  Carolina,  is  the  worst  kind  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  u§e  of  Federal  funds. 
Moreover,  there  is  all  kinds  of  duplica- 
tion with  other  programs. 

This  legislation  is  in  the  nature  of  spe- 
cial privilege  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.    103.    (a)    The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (a)    of    section    509    of    the    Public 
Works   and    Economic   Development   Act  of 
1965    (42  U.S.C.  3188a)    Is  amended    (1)    by 
Inserting   after   "share,"   the   following:    "or 
for  which  there  are  insufficient  funds  avail- 
able under  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  au- 
thorizing  such    programs    to    meet    pressing 
needs  of  the  region,",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"for  the  sole"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the   following:    "for   all    or    any    pwrtlon   of 
the    basic   Federal   contribution    to   projects 
under   such    Federal   grant-in-aid   programs 
authorized  by  Federal  grant-in-aid  Acts,  and 
for  the". 

(b)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  509  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  case  of 
any  program  nr  project  for  which  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  basic  Federal  contribution 
to  the  project  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  Is  proposed  to  be  made  under  this 
subsection,  no  such  Federal  contribution 
shall  be  made  until  the  responsible  Federal 
official  administering  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  Act  authorizing  such  contribution  cer- 
tifies that  such  program  or  project  meets 
all  of  the  requirements  of  such  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Act  and  would  be  approved  for 
Federal  contribution  under  such  Act  if 
funds  were  available  under  such  Act  for 
such  Drogram  or  project.  Funds  may  be 
provided  for  programs  and  projects  in  a 
State  under  this  subsection  only  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  level  of  Federal 
and  State  financial  assistance  under  titles 
of  this  Act  other  than  tills  title,  and  under 
Acts  other  than  this  Act.  for  the  same  type 
of  programs  or  projects  in  that  portion  of 
the  State  within  the  region  will  not  be  di- 
minished in  order  to  substitute  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  ilrst 
sentence  thereof  "December  31,  1967"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1970". 

Id)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title, 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1971,  to  be  available  until  expended,  not  to 
exceed  $225,000,000.  Not  less  than  10  per 
centum  nor  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  any  one  regional  commission." 

Sec.  104.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3181  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
his  activities  in  making  grants  and  loans 
under  title  I  and  II  of  this  Act  with  those  of 
each  of  the  Federal  cochairmen  in  making 
grants  under  this  title,  and  each  Federal  co- 
chairman  shall  coordinate  his  activities  In 
making  grants  under  this  title  wtlh  those  of 


the  Secretary  in  making  grants  and  loans 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act." 

TITLE    n — APPALACHIAN   REGIONAL   DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 
Sec.   201.  Thl£  title  may   be  cited   as  the 
"App>alachlaxi     Regional     Development     Act 
Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.  202.  Subsection  (b)  oif  section  105  or 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  105)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  followB: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  excess  81.900.000  for  the  two-ftscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1971.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $475, 0(K)  of  such  authorleatlon  shall  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
cochaLrman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff." 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Appalachian  Reg:lonal  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  provi- 
sions of  sections  106(a)  and  118  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  obliga- 
tion, jjerlod  of  availability,  and  expenditure 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  shall  apply  to 
the  development  highway  system  and  the  lo- 
cal accees  roads,  and  all  other  provisions  of 
such  title  23  that  are  applicable  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  highways  and  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  shall  apply,  respectively,  to 
such  system  and  roads." 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four-flscal-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1971."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1972. 
except  that  not  to  exceed  $195,000,000  of  such 
amount  may  be  obligated  for  any  one  such 
fiscal  year." 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  205  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  205)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  accordance  with  the"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  for  carrying  out  such  projects, 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable". 

(b»  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  205  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1969"  and  In- 
serting in^leu  thereof  "1969,  1970,  and  1971". 
Sec.  205^ Subsection  (c)  of  section  214  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App,  U.S.C.  214)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1967"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  31,  1970". 

Sec.  206.  Section  302(a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
(40  App,  use.  302)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  "a  local"  the  following:  "a  State 
agency  certified  as". 

Sec.  207.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C,  401)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  for  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1971,  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  of  which  amoimts  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000  is  authorized  for  sec- 
tion 202,  $15,000,000  for  section  203,  $15.- 
000,000  for  section  205,  $2,000,000  for  sec- 
tion 207,  $50,000,000  for  section  211,  $75,- 
000,000  for  section  214,  and  $8,000,000  for 
section  302.". 

Sec.  208.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U,S,C,  405)  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "Act"  the  following:  ",  other  than 
section  201,". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  renew  my  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 


considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  CLEVELAND 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  On 
page  8,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  208.  Section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  403)   is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  in  Kentucky  the  following: 

"  "In  Maine,  the  counties  of  Aroostook, 
Franklin,  Oxford,  Penobscot,  Piscataquis,  and 
Somerset;'; 

"(2)  by  inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  in  Maryland  the  following: 

"  'In  Massachusetts,  the  counties  of  Berk- 
shire and  Franklin;'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  in  New  York  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■'  'In  New  Hampshire,  the  counties  of 
Belknap,  Carroll,  Cheshire,  Coos,  Grafton, 
Merrimack,  and  Sullivan; 

"  'In  New  York,  the  counties  of  Albany, 
Allegany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga, 
Chautauqua,  Chemung,  Chenango,  Clinton, 
Columbia,  Cortland.  Etelaware,  Dutchess, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis.  Livingston,  Madi- 
son, Montgomery,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  On- 
tario, Oswego.  Otsego,  RensselEier,  Saint 
Lawrence,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie, 
Schuyler,  Seneca.  Steuben,  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
Tompkins,  Ulster,  Warren,  Washington. 
Wyoming,  and  Yates; '; 

"(4)  By  inserting  after  the  clause  relating 
to  the  counties  in  Tennessee  the  following: 

"'AH  the  counties  of  Vermont;'." 

Renumber  succeeding  section  accordingly. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
,'onsent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing general  debate  I  described  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  just  offered  at  some 
length.  I  briefly  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment would  include  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  System  parts  of 
northern  New  England  and  northern 
New  York.  Specifically,  it  would  include 
the  Katahdin  Mountain  Range  in  Maine, 
the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire, 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  part  of 
the  Berkshires  in  western  Massachu- 
setts, the  Catskills,  and  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains,  of  New  York. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  general  debate,  the  dictionary 
definition  of  Appalachian  includes  those 
mountain  ranges. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  supplemental 
views,  which  are  printed,  and  which  I 
know  you  all  read  with  great  care  and 
interest,  many  of  the  problems  that  have 
iJlagued  Appalachia,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  hope  to  solve  in  Appa- 
lachia, are  problems  of  a  similar  nature 
that  are  faced  in  many  areas  of  northern 
New  England  and  northern  New  York. 


Let  me  say  in  fairness  to  the  committee, 
which  has  turned  down  this  amendment, 
that  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  in- 
volved have  not  requested  to  be  included. 
And  let  me  say  further,  in  fairness  to 
the  committee,  because  the  committee 
has  been  quite  fair  with  me  in  this  re- 
gard, northern  New  England,  of  course, 
is  also  included  in  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  Appalachian- 
type  relief  we  seek  might  be  granted  to 
parts  of  northern  New  England.  I  point 
out.  however,  that  northern  New  York 
is  not  included  in  any  region,  and  parts 
of  northern  New  York  have  problems 
very  similar  to  those  foimd  in  Appalachia. 
In  addition,  northern  New  York  and  New 
England  must  work  together  on  mutual 
problems   such   as  east-west   highways. 

I  might  just  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion this  map,  and  the  Appalachian 
Moimtain  chain  is  shown  here.  If  Mem- 
bers examine  that  map  closely,  they  will 
find  that  parts  of  northern  Mississippi, 
that  have  Deen  so  well  represented  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fiom  Mis- 
sissippi <  Mr.  Montgomery  i  .  who  I  see  on 
the  floor,  are  in  the  Appalachian  system. 

So  my  suggestion  is  simply  that  if  we 
can  go  a  little  bit  west  and  a  little  bit 
south  to  take  care  of  Mississippi,  is  it 
not  also  fair  to  go  just  a  little  bit  north 
and  a  little  bit  east  to  take  care  of  parts 
of  New  England  and  New  York?  I  know 
the  gentleman  agrees  with  me  because  he 
is  for  good  legislation,  and  good  legisla- 
tion is  fair  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
aspect  of  this.  The  committee  debate  on 
this  amendment  pointed  out  there  are 
parts  of  New  England  which  would,  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  then  in- 
clude two  systems,  the  New  England  re- 
gional system  as  well  as  the  Appalachian 
system.  However,  this  is  true  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  an- 
other map  here  which  shows  that  many 
EDA  areas  are  also  part  of  the  Appa- 
lachian area. 

Again  I  have  another  map,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  third  map  is  simply  to 
show  that  the  areas  we  wish  to  add.  as 
compared  to  the  second  map,  would  only 
give  the  same  treatment  to  parts  of  New 
England.  In  addition,  the  maps  show  that 
parts  of  Appalachia  also  encompass  not 
only  EDA.  but  TVA.  thus  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  three  economic  develop- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  turn  back 
to  the  first  map,  the  bottom  map,  which 
Is  the  relief  map,  which  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  explain  the  distance 
between  the  contours  on  his  map.  Also,  I 
could  not  find  the  true  north  nor  the  grid 
north,  nor  the  magnetic  north,  so  I  could 
determine  whether  this  map  is  accurate 
or  not. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  it  depends  on 
which  map  we  read  when  we  decide  what 
is  and  what  is  not  in  Appalachia. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  I  understood  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi— and  I  am  not  sure  I  did  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  it  either. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  would  like  a  basic  lesson 
in  map  reading? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  understand 
map  reading. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  I  supposed  he 
could  read  a  map  like  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  can,  but  I  do 
not  understand  his  map.  Can  the  gentle- 
man give  me  the  title  of  the  map? 

1  thought  the  gentleman  was  familiar 
with  his  map. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would  like  to  teU 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  this  is  a 
map  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  answering  my  question 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  should  quit  while 
I  am  ahead,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  an  amendment  to  put  the  State 
of  Iowa  in,  or  are  we  are  blocked  off 
the  gravy  train? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  As  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman 4  years  ago,  I  would  be  willing 
tD  put  Iowa  in  there  if  the  gentleman 
would  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  will  not  even  let  us 
close  to  this  gravy  train.  WiD  the  gentle- 
man accept  that  amendment? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  will  accept  the 
amendment  if  the  gentleman  has  it 
prepared. 

SUBSTrrUTE  amendment  offered  EY  MR. 
MEWEN  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.   CLEVELAND 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McEwen  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Cleveland:  On  page  8.  after  line  5,  in  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added  by  the 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  208.  Section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (48  App. 
U,S,C,  403 )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■  "The  President  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  por- 
tions of  upper  New  York  State.  Massachu- 
retts,  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
which  are  geographically  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  and  share  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  thereof  should  be 
included  in  the  region  in  order  to  carrj-  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  He  shall  submit 
the  results  of  such  study  together  with  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  no  later  than 
June  30,  1970.'  " 

Renumber  the  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly, j: 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  are  willing 
to  accept  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Certainly  it  is  a  request  which  will  re- 
quire consideration  and  study.  There 
might  be  a  need  to  vacate  the  Northeast 
Commission  and  to  substitute,  in  lieu  of 
the  Appalachian  Commission.  Therefore, 
it  is  an  appropriate  study;  therefore,  we 
are  ready  to  accept  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  for  his  con- 
sideration of  this  proposed  amendment. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.- CRAMER.  I,  too.  want  to  express 
my  sufTport  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, subject  to  the  understanding  that 
the  amendment  is  not  mandatory  in  na- 
ture so  far  as  inclusion  of  additional  ter- 
ritory is  concerned  and.  secondly,  it  does 
not  preclude  within  the  study  considera- 
tion of  upstate  New  York  or  any  portion 
as  spelled  out  from  being  a  part  of  the 
presently  existing  northeast  region  or 
any  future  development  region.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  intention? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, that  is  absolutely  correct.  That 
is  the  gentleman's  intention. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
mere  glance  at  the  map  which  appears 
on  page  21  of  the  committee  report, 
showing  the  Appalachian  region  as  it 
now  exists  and  the  New  England  Region, 
makes  quite  clear  that  there  is  one  area 
of  Appalachia  in  northern  New  York 
that  is  neither  of  these  regions,  an  area 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate  higher 
than  almost  all  the  rest  of  Appalachia. 
Whether  it  is  under  Appalachia,  or  an 
EDA  region,  I  hope  both  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York, 

Mr.  McCarthy,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding,  and  I 
reiterate  what  he  said  as  to  the  indices 
in  this  part  of  New  York  State. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for  their 
effort  in  this  regard.  Certainly  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  and  my  compliments 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this  and 
accepting  this  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to  join 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  Having 
served  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 


and  having  visited  the  area,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  has  devdoped  a  realistic 
approach  through  the  contents  of  his 
amendment,  and  I  certainly  urge  Its 
passage, 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  who  have  supported  me. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  substitute  makes  eminent 
good  sense  at  this  time,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  only  the  question  of  what  do  you 
have  to  do  to  qualify  for  an  Appa- 
lachian handout?  Do  you  have  to  have  a 
mountain  and  poverty,  or  will  just  a 
mountain  do? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  would  say  if  you  have  mountains  and 
If  you  have  an  outmigration  and  if  you 
have  an  unemployment  rate  higher  than 
the  national  average — and  the  area 
which  this  substitute  amendment  is  di- 
rected to  has  all  three— It  would  be  eligi- 
ble. If  Iowa  meets  those  standards,  I 
think  it  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  do  have  to  have 
a  mountain  or  a  hiU  or  a  mound  of  some 
kind.  Is  that  right?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand just  what  it  takes  to  qualify 
and  get  on  the  payroll  so  easily  as  is 
being  demonstrated  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  mountain 
or  a  hill.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
discussion,  parts  of  Mississippi   appar- 
ently have  been  included  in  the  Appa- 
lachia region.  They  are  relatively  level. 
However,  I  think  that  the  concept  of 
Appalachia  is  built  up  around  the  fol- 
lowing basic  fact:  In  the  hill  countries 
modern  agriculture  is  not  entirely  feasi- 
ble or  fully  competitive.  Due  to  improve- 
ments in  transportation  and  the  fact 
that  the  broad,  flat  fields  of  the  West 
can  be  more  easily  farmed  by  modern 
equipment,  this  results  in  the  fact  that 
in  these  Appalachia  regions  and  in  the 
hill  regions  small  family  farms  have  de- 
clined and  with  them  the  commimities 
in  which  they  are  located  have  declined. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  have  been 
farming  hills  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  best  way  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  to  say  that  you  need  high 
hills  and  distress  to  get  Appalachia,  just 
as  we  need  tall  corn  and  Appalachia  to 
get  in  the  $7  bilhon  farm  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  they  subsidized 
your  cost  of  living  for  a  long,  long  time 
an4  that  accounted   for  a  substantial 


part  of  the  $7  billion  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  think  you  have  to 
subsidize  us.  We  have  93.000  family 
farms  in  Pennsylvania  and  they  all  sus- 
tain themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  they  have  to  have 
this  legislation  to  help  sustain  them,  this 
gravy  train  operation  that  the  gentleman 
is  putting  forward  so  avidly. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  with  respect  to  section  401 
which  appears  on  page  29  of  the  report, 
the  italicized  language,  'not  to  exceed 
$250  million  in  the  2  fiscal  year  period 
ending  June  30,  1971."  Is  that  one  $250 
million  or  $250  million  for  each  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  is  one  $250 
million. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  For  the  2-year  period. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  as  amended. 
The    amendment,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4018)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
newal and  extension  of  certain  sections 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 473,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bUl. 

Tne  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  ceil  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  273,  nays  103,  not  voting  56, 
as  follows : 

(RoUNo,  106) 
YEAS— 273 


Abemethy 

Ad&zns 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.■Uexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N,  Dak, 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
BeaU,  Md. 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Braeco 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich, 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N,C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
BurJlson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caffery 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Geller 

Chamberlain 
ChlBholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H, 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conyer« 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlm 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dent 
31ggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
DiUekl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondeon 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ell  berg 
Eshleman 
Evane,  Colo, 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa, 
F\ilton,  Tenm, 
Galiflanakls 
Gaydos 


Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grtffln 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hag  an 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
HanJey 

nar.aen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johneon,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Rastenmeter 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
L&ndrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
hexmoa 
Long,  Md, 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mann 
Mathlae 
MatEunaga 
M&y 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meaklll 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy,  m. 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Matcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nlz 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottinger 

Patmaxi 

Pepp>er 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbUi 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roooey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Say  lor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slkes 

SlEk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga, 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tier  nan 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Widrall 

Williams 

Wright 

Tates 


Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 

Young 

ZlOQ 

NAYS— 103 

Adair 

Plndley 

Pickle 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Flynt 

Pike 

Arends 

Prey 

Poage 

Ash  brook 

Fuqua 

Pofl 

Baring 

Goldwater 

Price,  Tex. 

Belcher 

Gonzalez 

Purcell 

Bell,  Calif. 

Ooodllng 

Rartck 

Bennett 

Gross 

Reld.  ni. 

Blackburn 

Grover 

Rhodes 

Bray 

Halev 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hall 

Roth 

BuchaMui 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roudebush 

Burke,  Fla. 

Horton 

Satterfleld 

Burleson,  Tex 

HuU 

Schadeberg 

Bush 

Hungate 

Scherle 

Casey 

Hunt 

Scott 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Sebellus 

Olawson,  Del 

Jarman 

Shrlver 

Corner 

Kyi 

Skubltz 

Oolllne 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Colmer 

Long,  La, 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Conable 

Lukens 

Springer 

Ccnte 

McClory 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cowger 

McClure 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Daniel,  Va. 

McDonald, 

Teague,  Calif 

Davis,  Wla 

Mich. 

Utt 

Dellenback 

Mahon 

Vander  Jagt 

Denney 

MaUllard 

Wiggins 

Dermis 

Marsh 

Winn 

Derwln«kl 

Martin 

Wold 

Devlne 

Michel 

Wyatt 

Dickinson 

Mlnehall 

Wydler 

Dowdy 

Myers 

Wylle 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Passman 

Wyman 

Erlenbom 

Pelly 

NOT  VOTING— 56 

Abbltt 

Dwyer 

Mlze 

Anderson, 

Esch 

Morgan 

Tenn. 

Fisher 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

AsplnaU 

Ford, 

Patten 

Berry 

wmiam  D. 

Pollock 

Betts 

Praser 

Powell 

Blaggl 

Frellnghuysen 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Boggs 

Gallagher 

Price,  m. 

Broomfleld 

Garmatz 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

RaUsback 

Burton,  Utah 

Hamilton 

Ronan 

Cabell 

Hanna 

Scheuer 

Cehill 

Harsha 

Teague,  Tex. 

Camp 

Henderson 

Tunmey 

Carey 

Karth 

Watson 

Chappell 

Klrwan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cunningham 

Kleppe 

Wilson, 

Dawson 

Kuykendall 

Charles  H. 

de  la  Garza 

Lipscomb 

Wolff 

Delaney 

Uoyd 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Berry  against. 

Mr.  Etelaney  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Hamilton  for,  with  Mr.  Rallsback 
against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb 
against. 

Mr.  Harsha  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  for.  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Halpern  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Asptnall  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Cabell. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Prever  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee, 


Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr,  Fisher. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr    PoweU. 
Mr.  Oallaigher  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  MONAGAN  and  LANGEN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  alxjve  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal  and  ex- 
tension of  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Envelopment  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEA"VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPALACHIAN   AND   REGIONAL   AC- 
TION PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  1072)  to  authorize  funds  to 
carr>-  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  and  titles  I,  n,  TV,  and  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Eiconomlc  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.   1072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE    r— APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1969 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two- fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1971,  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $475,000  of  such  authorization  shall  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff," 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of 
the  Act  as  amended  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(g)(1)  To  carry  out  this  section  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
$175,000,000  for  the  Sscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970;  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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ing  June  30,  1971:  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  the  following:  "Eind  not  to  exceed  $294,000,- 

year  ending  June  30,  1972:  and  $170,000,000  new  section  as  follows:  000   for    the   two   flscal-year   period    ending 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  Not-  "comprehensivi:  mawpowto  development  "^^^^  ^0,  1971,  to  carry  out  this  Act  as  fol- 

wlthstandlng   the   provisions   of   subsection  demonstration  projects  ^°^^- 

,c) ,  not  to  exceed  *150000000  °^J"«=^^„J,"^f  ■'Sec.  208.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  effec-  "Section    202.     Demonstration 

may  be  used  for  engineering  work  and  ad-  ^  ^^  ^^  ^          ,^  manpower  and   to         Health    Projects $96,000,000 

vance  right-of-way  *^=q"'^'"°"  ^'IJ^^"^^  contribute  to  full  employmenVof  Its  labor  "Section   203.   Land   StabUlza- 

of  the  deve  opment  highway  system  whose  ^^^  secretary  of  liibor  Is  authorized  tlon,  Conservation,  and  Ero- 

actual   construction   is   not   ^''P^^ted   ",   be  to  make  grants  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum         sion   Control 15.000.000 

accomplished      under      the      authorization  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  manpower  survey,  recruit-  "Section  205.  Mining  Area  Res- 

^*''^'"                                J         ..,         *.        V,  ,1  ment,  basic  education,  training,  counseling.          toratlon    15.000,000 

•■(2)  Funds  authorized  in  this  section  shall  ^^^    mobility    demonstration    projects,    in-  "Section  207.    Housing    Asslst- 

be  available  for  obligation  on  the  first  day  eluding  projects  for  training,  rehabilitation,          ance 3,000,000 

of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorizeo,  ana  ^^^  retraining  of  coal  miners.  Grants  shall  "Section    208.    Manpower    De- 
shall  remain  available  until  expended^  Funds  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable          velopment    10,000.000 

appropriated    under    this    section    shall    oe  provisions    of    the    Manpower    Development  "Section  211.  Vocational  Edu- 

avallable  for  payment  of  such  obligations.  and  Training  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2571  et  seq.)  and          cation   50,000.000 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec-  ^^^^^  j^^^  authorizing  grants  for  manpower  "Section     214.      Supplemental 

tlon  (a)  of  section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  development  projects  without  regard  to  any         Grants 90,000.000 

to  read  as  follows:  "(a)   In  order  to  demon-  provision   therein  relating  to  appropriation  "Section     215.     Cultural    Pro- 
strate the  value  of  adequate  health  facilities  authorization     ceilings     or     to     allotments          grams    1.000.000 

and  services  to  the  economic  development  of  among  the  States.  Grants  under  this  section  "Section    302.     Administrative 
the  region,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa-  gj^^jj  ^^  made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  Expenses   of   Local   Develop- 
tlon.    and    Welfare    is    authorized    to    make  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ment     Districts     and     Re- 
grants  for  the  planning,  construction,  equip-  ^f^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j  gj^^jj  ^^^  i^  ^^ken  Into  account         search . 15.000,  000" 

ment,  and  operation  of  multlcounty  demon-  m  the  computation  of  the  allotments  among  „™      ,,,      q^h^„     Ann    «/    *u       *► 

stration    health,    nutrition,    and    child    care  ^^e  States  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  ^±=^.J^L  ,^rSn.     r.       ■■/?*  .f^^K  ," 

projects,  including  hospitals,  regional  health  of  law "                                    }              f  amended   by  inserting  after  "Act"  the  fol- 

dlagnostlc  and  treatment  centers  and  other  sec.'i08    Subsection  (c)  of  section  214  of  '"'^'ng:    "•    excepting    section    201.". 

faclUt1«6  and  sen-ices  necessary  for  the  pur-  ^j^g  ^^.^  jg  amended  as  follows:  TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  OP 

poses-of  this  section."  ,a)  By  striking  "December  31.  1967"  from  THE    PUBLIC    WORKS   AND   ECONOMIC 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the    first    sentence    and    Inserting    in    lieu  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking ^ut  thereof  "December  31.  1970":  Sec.  201.  This  title  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 

"50  per  centum''  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (j,)  By  adding  at  the  end  "For  the  purpose  gional  Action  Planning  Commission  Amend- 

"75  per  centum".  of  this  section,  any  sewage  treatment  works  ments  of  1969". 

(c)  Subsection    (e)     of    such    section    Is  constructed  pursuant  to  s     tlon  8(c)   of  the  Sec.  202.  Section  501  of  the  Public  Works 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  Federal  Water  Pollution  C  ntrol  Act  with-  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965   (42 

"(e)    In  order  to  provide  for  the  further  out   Federal    grant-in-aid    assistance    under  U.S.C.   3181)    is   amended    by   redesignating 

development    of    the    Appalachian    region's  such   section   shall   be   regarded   as   if   con-  section  501  as  section  501(a)  and  adding  the 

human  resources,  grants  under  this  section  structed  with  such  assistance."  following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

shall  give  special  emphasis  to :  Sec.   109.  Part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Act  Is  "(b)    Upon   resolution   of   the   Committee 

"(1)   .Project    components    demonstrating  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 

the  value  of  coordinated  Investments  in  early  following  new  section:  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  Is  directed 

childhood  health,  nutrition,  and  education  "ctn-xxniAL  programs  ^°    study    the    advisability    of    altering    the 

m  the  region.  From  funds  appropriated  pur-  „                                                   encouraj^e  the  geographical  area  of  any  region  designated 

suant  to  this  Act  and  under  such  conditions  ^J^^^^l'^,  of^he  cuUura   resourcesTf  the  ""^^'^  ^^^^  t«=«o°'  ''^  ^'^^^  to  further  the 

as  the  Commission  may  establish,  the  Secre-  "f„,„"*^  /v:"Vko.™o„   „^^^                            rr,  Purpose  of  this  Act." 

'"^t^LrnZ'Tsl'^'^lTllToZ'uLTr  ^o^^enTlor^'T'^  ^L'^^LlTZ^n^^  SE.  203.    , a,    subsection    (a)    of   section 

a  State   which   has  a  plan  approved   under  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  ^05  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 

*",        HHHion    J   .^n  fntf^r^LS  \^   hP  ^re  authorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  velopment  Act  of  1965   (42  U.S.C.  3185(a)) 

^m  to  such  ^a^under  sKn  403(^(3^  '««'"''"   ^^^^   °^   ^^^   Commission    (1)    In  '«  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

^A)    of  the  social  Security   Act)    not  more  ^"PP*'^"^^  ^^if^'^f  programs   and   projects  "regional   economic   planning,   demonstra- 

than  60  per  centum  of  the  non-Federal  share  '  "^eluding  productions )  m  the  region  ^v^lch  tion,  and  training  programs 

(as  determined  under  section  403(a)(3)(A)  ff 'h  7^f  fh^M^Hnn^^'iTo.f.^^Hnn'^^^^^  S^^""'  ^°^-   '^*    ^'""^  ^^^  amounts  appro- 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  expenditures  ^  ^""^  V„           f.V     1   ,    ^  ,««  ^a  «.  .  ^^^^'^    ^    ^he    Secretary    for   each    of    the 

for  the  furnishing  of  the  services  described  ^^  o,?  tt  «  o'^a^iV^^     J'  °l    ,      w  '     ,     \  regional  commissions  pursuant  to  the  provi- 

in  clauses  (14)  and  (15)  of  section  402(a)  of  ^*^'-   ^°  "^-^^  954):   and   (2)    in  developing  sions  of  section  511  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 

the  Social  Security  Act  which  the  Commis-  P'-ogranis  and  projects  in  the  arts  and  hu-  tary  shall  provide  funds  to  each  commission 

slon  determines  will  assist  in  carrying  out  ma^'tles  in  such  a  manner  as  will  serve  a  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 

the    demonstration    projects    authorized    bv  ^^®  P*?P^f  °^  the  region.  Such  grants  shall  this   Act   and   to   develop   recommendations 

this  section  and  with  respect  to  which  the  ^  ™*,'*^  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  and  programs.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Provisions  of  sections  5  and  7  of  that  Act,  for  studies  and  plans  evaluating  the  needs 

pursuant  to  section  1115  of  the  Social  Secu-  ^""l  Pf°^f5Jf  o^"5  projects  which  are  com-  of.    and    developing    potentialities   for.   eco- 

rlty  Act,  has  waived  compliance  with  section  P^"ble  with  State  plans  approved  pursuant  nomlc  growth  of  such  region,  and  research 

402(a)  (1)   of  the  Social  Security  Act:  and  ^  subsection  (h)  thereof,  without  regard  to  on  Improving  the  conservation  and  utlliza- 

"(2)   Programs  and  research  for  the  earlv  ^"^  provisions  therein  relating  to  appropria-  lion  of  the  human  and  natural  resources  of 

^  »     ..       ^.           ,       ^    *      *         »      /    ^  tion  authorization  ceilings  or  to  allotments  the    reeion     and    Dlannin?     invP<;tt<TntinnQ 

detection,   diagnosis,   and   treatment   of   oc-  „„„„_  th„  ct,f<»,   r-,.,»,tf  „r,^„,  t>,i=  =,«„,(^«  one    regiuu,    ana    planning,    investigations. 

cupational  dlsiases  arising  from  coal  mining.  TJi  L  m  Jfi^iPi^o^r.  of  f"  nn    .,^.1fl.in^  ''"'"^''  demonstration  projects  and  training 

such  as  black  lune  "  ^^*"  ^  '"^^  ^"'^'^  °"t  of  funds  specifically  programs  which  will  further  the  purposes  of 

SEC.  105.  (a)   cfause  (2)  of  section  205(a)  t^Aft'lnd  shalfnTbTtILn  imo'lc^'ount  Tr^'^'V'^  T'^^'IT  ""^.^  ^^"'^'  °"* 

of  this  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  m  the  ^mnutetion  of  the  aUotment^  amone  f  Lh     f°'^^«'°"-  through  the  payment  of 

Dhrase  "In  accordance  with  the"  and  insert-  Jt     J.  imputation  of  the  allotments  among  funds    to    departments    or   agencies   of    the 

fngTn'liiS  ther^f  "or  to  make  gr^t  tTt^  -fs^on  oMaw         ^""*       ""''  °'''"  ■"""  ^'"T  °-""™«'^t'  °-  through  the  employ- 

States  for  carrvlnc  out  such  nrolects    In  ar  \  ^'^'"'^  °^  '^^-  ment    of    private    individuals,    partnerships, 

c^dance  wUhS^aDDllcaW-                               >       """  ^°  ^^^'  ^^^"  ^^  '^'"^''  ^°  ^  ^^^  ^°'  ^"^«'  corporations  or  sulUble  institutions. 

(bt    Subsection   X    of    such    section    i,   V»  workshop  production  (other  than  a  work-  under  contracts  entered  Into  for  such  pur- 

an^ended  bv^trtklni  out  •Lri969-^and  in  ^^°^  conducted  by  a  school,  college,  or  unl-  poses,  or  through  grants-in-aid  to  agencies 

^if/fn  1  eu  «ie^f  "196r?970  Lri97r'  ^"■"'^■*    ^°'  *^'*=^  ^  ^^'"^^  °'  '""^''^^  ^'^-  °^  ^^^^e  or  local  government.  With  respect  to 

sertin    in  lieu  thereof    1969   1970  and  1971  ^  mission  charge  is  asked  If  the  proceeds,  after  demonstration    projects    and    training    pro- 

thf Arr  ua^pn^d  tn"rp'.H  «f  foifnw^''  '"^  °'  deducting  reasonable  costs,  are  used  ^or  pur-  grams,  to  the  maximum  extent  possibll,  such 

the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  poses  other  than  assisting  the  grantee  to  de-  activities  shall  be  carried  out  through  de- 

'(ei    The  secretary  is  lurther  authorized  velop   high  standards  of  artistic   excellence  partments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

to  provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private  or  encourage  greater  appreciation  of  the  arts  einment  or  agencies  of  State  or  local  eov- 

organizaclons   to   provide,    information,    ad-  and  humanities  by  the  people  of  the  region,  ernment " 

vice,  and  technical  as^tance  with  respect  to  Sec.  110.  Section  302(a)  (1)  (B)   of  the  Act  (b)   The    second    sentence    of    subsection 

the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  opera-  is  amended  by  inserting  before  "a  local"  the  (b)  of  section  505  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 

tion  b>'  nonprofit  organizations  of  housing  following:   "a  State  agency  certified  as".  read  as  follows:   "Thereafter    r.uch  expenses 

for  low  or  moderate  income  families  In  such  sec.  HI.  Section  401  of  the  Act  Is  amended  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal 

areas  of  the  region."  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  Government  and  50  per  centum  by  the  States 

Sec.   107.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  In  the  region,  except  that  the  expenses  of  the 
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Federal  Co-Chalrman,  his  alternate,  and  his 
S,  shall  be  paid  solely  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment The  share  to  be  paid  by  each  State 
Shan  be  determined  by  the  Commission^  The 
Federal  Co-Chairman  shall  not  participate 
nr  vote  In  such  determination.  . 

(c)   subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of  such 

Act  Is  repealed.  p„hiir  Works 

SEC.  204.  section  506  of  the  P"*'"fJ:°[^ 

quarters  office  in  the  D'"^'"  of  *. 

«^  '"^H^\'hirn1^es  wUhm  t"e  r^g^^^  as  the 
at  such  other  P'^f^^^cretary  deem  essen- 
Pi^rTcarVng  out  The'mn'cUons  of  the 
^Fe^der"    Co-C^rman  under  tb^  ^  ^^ 

f'the  Sllc  Wo'jL'anrE^rmlc  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3188a)  is  amend- 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL    TO    KEOERAL    GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 

o       ^no    (a)    (1)   in  order  to  enable  the 
■SEC.  509.  (a)    ^'■^^  within   economic 

States   and   other  entlU^J^"" 
development  regions  ^^tabli^^  u-a 

Act  to  take  ^-'^^^"f^^^Snafter  de- 
grant-ln-ald  P;;°g«^  ^^  ^U^lble  but  for 
fined)  for  ^-hlch /he^  ^e^  ^^^^^^_ 
Which,  because  of  the^r  ec«nomi     ^^^^^^^ 

they  cannot  ^/^PP^^j^^'f^e  ir^ufficlent  funds 
share  or  for  ^^ich  they  are  ^  g^^h 

available   under  the  ^«  "  ^^  de- 

programs to  meet  Pj;^ "^^^^^'comprehen- 
gion,  the  secretary  s^^^)!' °°^f^    established 

five  long-range  econ°mic£  5031  a)  ^^  ^^ 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  se^  ^^^ 

Effect,  provide    unds  to jach^  "^^^^^gs^ons 

Jer^ot^r  ^^^^J^.^P^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Srderrco^n-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

der  such  programs  authorized  bj        ^  ^y^^ 

cable  ^^„^f-^,Sg'Th  ^rral  contribu- 
purpose  of  increasing  ^'  of  subsec- 

tion  (subject  to  the  limitations 

or  project  ha\e  °ee"  compatible 

>      shall  be  controlling.  .„i^t 

,2)  in  the  ca^e  of  any  program  or  project 
for  which  all  or  any  portion  of   the   basic 
Federal  contribution  to  the  project  under  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  is  proposed  to 
^Se'under  this  section,  no  such  Fedei. 
contribution  shall  be  made  until  the  respon 
sib"e  Federal  official  administering  the  Fed- 
eral grint-in-aid  Act  authorizing  such  con- 
tribution certifies  that  such  program  or  proj- 
ect   meets    the    applicable    requirements    of 
such  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  and  could  be 
annroved    for    Federal    contribution    under 
sSch  A^  if  funds  were  available  under  such 
Act  for  such  program  or  project.  Funds  may 
be  provided  for  programs  and  projects  in  a 
Stale  under  this  subsection  only    f  tlie  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  level  of  Federal 
and  State  financial  assistance  for  the  same 
tvne  of  programs  or  projects  In  that  State 
vrtll  not  be  diminished  In  order  to  substitute 
funds  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Funds 
nrovided  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able without  regard  to   any  limitations  on 


authorizations  for  appropriation  in  any  other 

Act  " 

(b)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  "December  31.  1967"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1970". 

(C)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
pealed, and  subsection  (e)  thereof  is  renum- 
bered (d)  accordingly. 

Sec.  206.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  510  as  513. 
and  inserting  Immediately  after  section  509 
the  following  new  sections: 

"ALASKA 

"Sec.  610.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  to  assist  programs  and 
projects  in  Alaska  In  the  manner  provided 
for  prograi^f  and  projects  in  economic  de- 
velopment t;egions  established  under  this 
title.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Fed- 
eral Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning In  Alaska,  or  any  organization  hereafter 
established  by  the  President  as  a  successor 
thereto,  shall  be  treated  as  If  established  as 
a  regional  commission,  except  that  the  ad- 
ministrative expense  of  such  Committee  or 
successor  organization  shall  be  paid  solely  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  preclud- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  regional  commis- 
sion for  Alaska.  At  such  time  as  Alaska  Is 
designated  as  a  regional  commission  under 
this  title,  It  shall  be  eligible  for  funds  under 
the  provisions  of  section  512  of  this  Act. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  511.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1971. 
to  be  available  until  expended,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, not  to  exceed  SSO.OOO.OOO  for  the  Ozarks 
Regional  Commission:  $75,000,000  for  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission;  $45,000.- 
000  for  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission: $45,000,000  for  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Commission;  $60,000,000  for  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission:  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
for  Alaska. 


"REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENTAL    TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 

"Sec.    512.    (a)    The   Secretary    of    Trans- 
portation  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  'the  Secretary' i   is  authorized  to  assist 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  regional 
transportation   systems   including   the   con- 
struction of  development  highways,  and  local 
access  roads,  airports,  and  urban  mass  transit 
facilities     serving      economic      development 
regions  established  under  this  title  which  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Provisions 
of  Federal  law  relating  to  highway  and  air- 
port construction   and   mass  transportation 
programs  shall  apply  to  such  regional  devel- 
opment transportation  systems  to  the  extent 
the   Secretary   determines   that   such    provi- 
sions are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act.  No 
part  of  the  funds  provided  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  the 
costs   of   operation   or  maintenance   of    any 
regional  transportation  system  including  de- 
velopment highways,  local  access  roads,  air- 
ports, railroad  commuter  service,  and  other 
mass    transit   facilities,    except   for    demon- 
stration projects. 

••(b)  The  Commissions  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  designations  of  (1)  the  general 
corridor  location  and  termini  of  the  develop- 
ment highways:  (2)  local  access  roads  to  be 
constructed;  (3)  airports  to  be  constructed; 
and  (4)  railroad  and  mass  transportation 
programs  to  be  funded,  and  shall  esta'olish 
priorities  for  the  development  of  such  trans- 
portation systems  and  other  criteria  f--r  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section.  Before 
any  State  member  participates  in  or  votes  on 
any  highway  designations,  he  shall  have  ob- 
tained the  recommendations  of  the  State 
highway  department  of  the  State  which  he 
represents. 


"(c)  No  project  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  implemented  until  (1)  applica- 
tions and  plans  relating  to  the  project  have 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  provisions  and  objectives  of 
the  applicable  Federal  law.  that  are  not  In- 
consistent with  this  Act;  and  (2)  the  regional 
commission  involved  has  approved  such  proj- 
ect and  has  deternUned  that  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  region, 
which  determination  shall  be  controlling. 

"(d)  On  its  completion,  each  development 
highway  not  already  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  shall  be  added  to  such  system 
and  each  development  highway  and  local 
access  road  shall  be  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  State  as  provided  for  Federal- 
aid  highways  In  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
Any  airports  constructed  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1110(2)  ) 

'(e)  Federal  assistance  to  any  construction 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project,  unless 
the  Commission  determines  that  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  Federal  assistance 
exceed  70  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

"(f)  Not  more  than  $20,000,000  from  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  for  each  Commission  under  section 
511  of  this  Act  may  be  used  by  such  Commis- 
sion for  the  purposes  of  this  section." 
TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP   1965 

Sec  301.  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(C) 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Envelop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.SC.  3131(CM  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  tne 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian 
tribe,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  non- 
Federal  shaje  below  such  per  centum  or  may 
waive  the  non-Federal  share". 

(b)  Section  105  is  amended  by  striking 
"June  30.  1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•June  30.  1970". 

Sec.  302.  Section  301  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  i42 
U.S.C.  3151 )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  enter  into  contracts  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide funds  for  any  demonstration  project 
which  he  determines  is  designed  to  foster 
regional  productivity  and  growth,  prevent 
out-migration,  and  otherwise  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  303.  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1955  (42 
U.S.C.  3152)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1970."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969. 
and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970." 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C  3161)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following: 

••(6)  those  areas  selected  for  assistance 
under  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunltv  Act  of  1964." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  such  section  401 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "(a)(3)"  the 
following:  ''or  (a)(6)". 

(C)  SubsecUon  (b)  (4)  of  such  section  401 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (a)  (4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(a) 
(4)  and  (a)  (6)". 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  JONES  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama: Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau6« 
of  S.  1072  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4018.  as  passed,  as  follows; 
'"nTLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1965 

"Sbc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Regional  Action  Planning  Commission 
Amendments  of  1969'. 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (a)    of   section    505    of   the   Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
(42  use.  3185)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
'and  planning,  Investigations,  studies,  dem- 
onstration  projects,   and  training  programs 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' 
"(b)   The  second   sentence   of  subsection 
(b)   of  section  505  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'Thereafter,  such  expenses 
shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  50  per  centum  by  the  States 
In  the  region,  except  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  cochalrman,  his  al- 
ternate,  and   his  staff  shall   be   paid   solely 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by 
the    Commission.    The    Federal    cochalrman 
shall  riot  participate  or  vote  in  such  deter- 
rnlnatlbn"' 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act  Is  repealed. 

"S«c.  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  setclon  509  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3188a)  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
after  'share.'  the  following:  'or  for  which 
there  are  Insufficient  funds  available  under 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing 
such  programs  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  the 
region.',  and  (2i  by  striking  out  'for  the  sole' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal 
contribution  to  projects  under  such  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Acts,  and  for  the'. 

"(b)   The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (a)    of   section  509   of  such   Act  Is 
;imended  to  read  as  follows:    In  the  case,  of 
any  program  or  project  for  which  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to 
the  project  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram Is  proposed  to  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section, no  such  Federal  contribution  shall 
be  made  until  the  responsible  Federal  offi- 
cial administering  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
Act  authorizing  such   contribution  certifies 
that  such  program  or  project  meets  all  of  the 
requirements   of  such  Federal   grant-in-aid 
Act  and  would  be  approved  for  Federal  con- 
tribution imder  such  Act  if  funds  were  avail- 
able  under  such  Act  for  such  program  or 
project.  Funds  may  be  provided  for  programs 
and  projects  In  a  State  under  this  subsection 
only  if  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
level  of  Federal  and  State  financial  assistance 
under  titles  of  this  Act  other  than  this  title, 
and  under  Acts  other  than  this  Act,  for  the 
same  type  of  programs  or  projects  in  that 
portion  of  the  State  within  the  region  will 
not   be   diminished    !n    order    to   substitute 
funds  authorized  by  this  subsection.' 

■(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  December  31,  1967'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  December  31,  1970.' 

"(d)   Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(d)  There  ts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
title,  for  the  two-fiscal -year  period  ending 
June  30,  1971,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $225,000,000.  Not  less  than  10 
per  centum  nor  more  than  30  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  under  this  au- 
thorization for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
available  for  any  one  regional  commission.' 
•Sec.  104.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 


3181  et  seq.)    is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


COOBOUfATION 

"  'Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
his  activities  in  making  grants  and  loans 
under  titles  I  and  U  of  this  Act  with  those 
of  each  of  the  Federal  cochalrmen  in  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  title,  and  each  Federal 
cochalrman  shall  coordinate  his  activities  in 
making  grants  under  this  title  with  those  of 
the  Secretary  in  mailing  grants  and  loans  un- 
der titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act.' 
■•TITLE  II— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

•Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1969". 

'Sec.  202.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  105)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1971.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $475,000  of  such  authorization  shall  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
cochalrman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff.' 

"Sec  203.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'The  provi- 
sions of  sections  106(a)  and  118  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  obliga- 
tion, period  of  availability,  and  expenditure 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  shall  apply 
to  the  development  highway  system  and  the 
local  access  roads,  and  all  other  provisions 
of  such  title  23  that  are  applicable  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  highways  and  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  shall  apply,  respectively, 
to  such  system  and  roads.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'four-flscal-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1971.'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■flve-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1972, 
except  that  not  to  exceed  $195,000,000  of  such 
amount  may  be  obligated  for  any  one  such 
fiscal  year.' 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  205  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  205)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'In  accordance  with  the'  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  'or  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  for  carrying  out  such  projects, 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  205  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  1969'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '1969,  1970,  and  1971'. 
"Sec.  205.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  214  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  214)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •December  31,  1967'  In  the  am 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'December  3 1 ,1970'. 

"Sec.  206.  Section  302(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  302)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  'a  local'  the  following:  'a  State 
agency  certified  as', 

•Sec.  207.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  Is  amended  by  striking  r-ut  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
'and  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  for  the  two- 
ftscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1971,  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000  Is  authorized  for  section 
202,  $15,000,000  for  section  203,  $15,000,000 
for  section  206.  $2,000,000  for  section  207. 
$50,000,000  for  section  211,  $75,000,000  for 
section  214.  and  $8,000,000  for  section  302.'. 


"Sec.  208.  Section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (48  App. 
U.S.C.  403)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"  The  President  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  por- 
tions of  upper  New  York  State,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
which  are  geographically  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  and  share  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  thereof  should  be 
Included  in  the  region  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  He  shall  submit  the 
results  of  such  study  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations to  Cong^ss  no  later  than 
June  30,  1970.' 

"Sec.  209.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
use.  405)  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  'Act'  the  following:  ',  other 
than  section  201,". 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  'An  act  to 
provide  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of 
title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renewal  and 
extension  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4018)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1072.  APPALACHIAN  AND  RE- 
GIONAL ACTION  PLANNING  COM- 
MISSIONS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  <S.  1072)  to 
authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  titles 
I.  in.  rv.  and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  upon  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Blatnik.  Wright, 
Edmondson,  Cramer,  Harsha,  and  Cleve- 
LArn). 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6508,  CALIFORNIA  DISASTER 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6508)  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods,  and 
high  waters,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 


points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Johnson  of  California,  Wright.  Edmond- 
son, Cramer.  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Den- 

NEY. 


ADAIR  CALLS  FOR  POSITIVE 
RESPONSE  FROM  HANOI 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
as  one  who  wants  to  see  President  Nixon 
succeed  in  his  valiant  effort  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion, 
so  that  we  may  have  a  lasting  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  President 
Nixon  on  January  20.  our  Government 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace  by  halting  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Also,  it  agreed  to  sit  down  at 
the  conference  table  with  the  NLF,  as 
well  as  the  governments  of  Hanoi  and 
Saigon. 

Under  President  Nixon,  we  have  re- 
mained at  the  table  and  refrained  from 
resumption  of  the  bombing,  although 
Hanoi  has  shelled  major  cities  in  South 
Vietnam,  violated  the  demilitarized  zone, 
and  refused  to  deal  with  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. 

President  Thieu  has  cooperated  with 
us  in  the  search  for  peace.  On  March  25 
he  made  a  significant  offer  to  meet  with 
the  NLF  for  private  talks  without  pre- 
conditions on  a  political  settlement. 

On  May  14,  with  Thieu's  support,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  issued  an  eight-point  plan 
for  peace.  It  renounced  reliance  on  a 
military  solution,  offered  to  withdraw 
U.S.  and  allied  forces  within  12  months 
under  international  guarantees,  and  em- 
phasized our  desire  to  secure  the  right 
of  the  South  Vietnam  people  to  deter- 
iTiine  their  future  without  outside  inter- 
ference. 

On  June  8,  the  President  announced 
plans  for  the  withdrawal  of  25,000  U.S. 
combat  troops,  and  indicated  that  fur- 
ther withdiawals  would  be  armounced 
later. 

At  Midway,  both  Presidents  declared 
their  readiness  to  accept  any  political 
outcome  arrived  at  through  free  elec- 
tions. 

And  in  recent  days.  President  Thieu 
has  offered  a  concrete  program  by  which 
free  elections  can  be  held  and  the  will 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  can  be 
determined.  He  has  walked  ^he  last 
mile. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  state- 
ment praising  President  Thieu's  pro- 
posals : 

If  the  other  side  genuinely  wants  peace.  It 
:iow  has  a  comprehensive  set  of  offers  which 
permit  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement.  If 
*  approaches  us  in  this  spirit,  it  will  find  us 
reasonable.  Hanoi  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
v.alting. 

These  steps  toward  peace  have  been 
taken  by  President  Nixon  in  the  short 
period  of  less  than  6  months  since  he 
•A  as  inaugurated.  We  should  applaud  his 
positive  efforts,  which  deserve  an  affirma- 
tive response  from  the  other  side.  How- 
ever, instead  of  meeting  our  offers  with 
counter  offers  and  beginning  serious  ne- 
gotiations, the  Communists  have  re- 
sponded negatively  or  not  at  all. 

De«>lte  the  lack  of  response  by  the 


other  side,  some  Americans  have  re- 
sponded to  each  Initiative  of  our  Presi- 
dent with  a  call  for  more  and  more  con- 
cessions to  Hanoi.  Why  not  support  the 
President's  peace  inlUative  by  calling 
upon  the  other  side  for  reciprocal  action? 
Why  pressure  our  own  people  for  more 
and  more  concessions?  We  know  that 
propaganda  is  at  least  half  the  battle 
in  a  war  such  as  that  in  Southecwt  Asia. 
We  know  that  our  every  quote  may  be 
used  or  misused  by  the  Communists  to 
demonstrate  to  those  they  seek  to  domi- 
nate that  they — the  Communists — will 
prevail. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  want  this  war  to 
end — honorably.  We  want  it  to  end  on  a 
basis  that  will  not  encourage  future  Viet- 
nams  in  Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere.  I 
am  sure  that  It  will  end  on  that  basis  if 
all  of  us  will — as  I  said  in  a  speech  to 
this  House  on  June  5 — 'demonsti'ate  a 
national  unity,  so  that  Hanoi  will  negoti- 
ate seriously  in  Paris,  instead  of  prolong- 
ing the  war  and  the  killing  in  the  hope 
that  its  propaganda  battle  in  the  front 
lines  of  America  wUl  bring  them  the  vic- 
tory they  could  not  win  against  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  boys  in  Vietnam." 

My  colleagues,  it  is  time  for  Hanoi  to 
respond — positively — to  our  proposals. 
If  it  will  so  respond,  this  war  can  be 
brought  to  a  close  on  honorable  terms. 
Each  of  us  who  cherishes  that  goal  should 
support  our  President  and  call  upon 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  to  demonstrate 
their  desire  for  peace.  Such  national 
unity,  I  am  convinced,  will  bring  this  war 
to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion. 

'Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  distinguished  and  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  in  pointing  out 
that  Hanoi  is  resp>onsible  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Vietnam  war.  They 
could  end  it  in  1  hour  by  agreeing  to  a 
cease-fire.  This  they  have  not  done. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  may  I  repeat  by  way  of 
emphasis  the  points  mentioned  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Here  is  the  record  of  efforts  to  end  the 
war  with  no  resfxjnse  whatever  from 
Hanoi. 

First.  Prior  to  January  20,  we  halted  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  agreed  to  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table  with  the  NLF, 
as  well  as  the  governments  of  Hanoi  and 
Saigon. 

Second.  We  remained  at  the  table  and  re- 
frained from  resumption  of  the  bombing  de- 
spite Hanoi's  shelling  of  South  Vietnamese 
major  cities,  its  violation  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  and  its  refusal  to  deal  with  the  Saigon 
government. 

Third.  On  March  25.  Tliieu  offered  to  meet 
with  the  NLF  for  private  talks  without  pre- 
conditions on  a  political  settlement. 

Fourth.  On  May  14,  with  Thieu's  support, 
the  President  put  forward  an  eight-point 
plan  for  peace.  It  included  the  renounce- 
ment of  reliance  on  a  military  solution,  the 
offer  of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  allied  foroee 
within  12  months  under  ihtemational  guar- 
antees, and  emphasis  on  our  desire  "only  to 
secure  the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  determine  their  own  future  without 
outside  interference. 

Fifth.  On  June  8.  the  President  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  25.000  U.S.  comljat  troops. 

Sixth.  At  Midway,  both  Thieu  and  the 
President  declared  their  readiness  to  accept 


any  political  outcome  arrived  at  through  free 
elections. 

Seventh.  Thieu  has  now  offered  a  concrete 
program  by  which  free  elections  can  be  held 
and  the  wUl  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
can  be  determined 


ATTACK  ON  THE  CRIME  PROBLEM 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

I  Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  Mr.  McClory,  to- 
gether with  all  the  minority  members  of 
our  House  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, in  introducing  today  three  bills 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Justice  Department  representing 
part  of  President  Nixon's  program  for  a 
broad  attack  on  the  crime  problem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  carefully 
stu^  these  proposals  in  detail,  but  since 
they  would  make  significant  changes  in 
the  law  enforcement  and  court  proce- 
dures in  the  District  of  Columbia,  they 
are  being  introduced  at  this  ix)int  so 
that  they  may  be  referred  to  committee 
and  subjected  to  study  and  hearings  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  provide 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  second  would 
establish  a  pubhc  defender  service  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  third 
would  amend  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Bail  Agency  Act.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  summary  statements  pre- 
pared by  the  Justice  Department  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  these  pro- 
posals: 

Summary  of  Proposed  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reorganization  Act  or  1969 

The  proposed  District  of  Colvmabla  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1969  is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  restructuring  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Courts,  transferring  jiu^sdictlon 
from  the  Federal  courts  in  the  District  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Courts,  revising  the 
District's  code  of  criminal  procedure,  and 
making  conforming  changes  throughout  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  It  consists  of  six 
tiUee,  described  In  detail  below. 
Tm-K  1 

The  first  tltie  of  the  bill  is  comprised  of 
a  revision  and  reenactment  of  title  1 1  of  the 
D.C.  Code  and  certain  transitional  sections 
relating  to  the  personnel  and  property  of  the 
present  D.C.  courts. 

Section  101,  the  revision  of  title  11  of  the 
DC.  Code,  would  substantially  reorganize 
the  court  systems  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  Is  designed  to  establish,  in  gradual 
stages,  federal  and  local  court  systems  which 
would  be  analogous  to  the  systems  existing 
in  the  States.  Thus,  the  federal  courts  would 
tiltimately  have  only  federal  jurisdiction, 
with  aU  local  Jurtsdiction  vested  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts.  However,  the  U.S. 
Attorney  and  U.S.  Marshal  would  continue  to 
serve   both  federal  and   local  courts. 

The  present  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
Juvenile  Court  and  DC.  Tax  Court  would  be 
consolidated  and  upgraded  Into  a  single  Su- 
perior Court  of  expanded  jurisdiction  which 
would  be  the  trial  court  for  the  District.  The 
present  (Jourt  of  Appeals  would  continue  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  local  trial  court  and 
would  become  the  Lighest  appellate  court  for 
local  matters  in  the  District,  equivalent  to 
the  highest  court  of  a  State. 

Chapter  1  describes  the  federal  aad  local 
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courts  In  the  District  and  equates  the  DC. 
Court  of  Appeals  with  the  highest  court  ol 
a  State 

Chapter  3  preserves  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  over  appeals  from  the  DC. 
Court  of  Appeals  which  are  pending  or  may 
stlU  be  filed  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  or  which  involve  federal  misdemeanors 
tried  In  the  DC.  court.  It  provides  for  the 
continued  publication  of  the  U.S.  App.  DC. 
reports  for  so  long  as  the  court  retains  sub- 
stantial local  appellate  Jurisdiction. 

Chapter  5  preserves  the  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  District  Covu-t.  It  gradually  di- 
minishes local  civil  Jurisdiction,  some  being 
transferred  to  the  Superior  Court  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act.  and  the  remainder 
In  two  siibsequent  stages  Local  criminal  Ju- 
risdiction Is  also  transferred  gradually,  In 
two  stages. 

Provisions  relating  to  employees  of  the 
District  Court,  except  the  auditor,  have  been 
omitted  since  they  are  covered  by  provisions 
applicable  generally  to  federal  courts. 

Chapter  7  provides  a  nine-member  DC. 
Court  of  Appeals  and  continues  the  provi- 
sions for  three-Judge  divisions  and  In  banc 
hearings.  The  Court  would  hear  all  appeals 
Trom  "trie  Superior  Court,  appeals  from  ad- 
minlatratlve  decisions  as  provided  in  the 
1968  DC.  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
all  appeals  from  orders  and  decisions 
DC.  Public  Service  Commlsslon^^T^  Court 
would  be  authorized  to  heajp^nterlocutory 
appeals  from  the  Superloj>«^ourt  Including 
orders  to  suppress  evld^ce.  Appeals  would 
also  be  permitted  frommilings  on  controlling 
Issues  of  law.  made^mring  trial,  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  ca 

Judges  of  Ut^  Court  of  Appeals  could  be 
asslgned>«rSuperior  Court  and  Superior 
Couct-'fClages  could  be  assigned  to  the  Court 
-Appeals  when  necessary.  The  Chief  Judge 
would  be  authorized  to  designate  the  Judge 
who  would  act  in  his  stead.  Judicial  salaries 
would  be  equated  with  level  III  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  scale- — $2500  below  Judges  of 
federal  appellate  courts. 

The  Court  of  Apjjeals  could  make  its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  and  would  approve  the 
general  civil  and  criminal  rules  of  the  trial 
court. 

Chapter  9  consolidates  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions.  Juvenile 
Court  and  Tax  Court  Into  a  single  Superior 
Court.  The  Court  would  consist  initially  of 
37  Judges — an  Increase  of  10  over  the  total 
number  of  Judges  of  the  three  courts.  The 
number  of  Judges  would  subsequently  be 
Increased  in  stages  to  a  total  number  ten- 
tatively proposed  as  fifty  Judges.  The  Supe- 
rior Court  would  ultimately  be  divided  Into 
four  divisions — civil,  criminal,  family  and 
probate.  Judicial  salaries  would  be  equated 
with  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  scale — 
equal  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  $2000  below 
federal  trial  Judges. 

The  Chief  Judge  would  be  empowered  to 
rotate  judges  among  the  divisions  and  would 
be  authorized  to  designate  the  Judge  who 
acts  in  his  stead. 

The  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  would 
be  Increased  on  the  effective  date  (six  months 
after  enactment)  bo  cover  all  p>ersonal  injury 
actions  of  a  purely  local  nature  and  all  other 
local  civil  and  equity  cases  where  the  amount 
In  controversy  is  $50,000  or  less.  Other  trans- 
fers on  the  effective  date  Include  D.C.  land 
condemnation,  real  property  actions,  quo 
warranto  actions  against  D.C.  officials  and 
corporations,  habeas  corpus  against  all  but 
federal  officials,  and  commensurate  equity 
Jurisdiction.  Additional  Jurisdiction  would 
be  transferred  in  two  further  stages.  The 
second  stage  (eighteen  months  after  the 
first,  i.e.  two  years  after  enactment)  in- 
cludes probate  Jurisdiction,  hospitalization 
of  the  mentally  111,  and  various  actions  re- 
lating to  the  property  and  estates  of  indi- 
viduals. The  third  stage  (two  and  one-half 
years  after  the  first,  i.e.  three  years  after  en- 


actment)   would  vest  all  other  non-federal 
Jurisdiction. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  would  be  trans- 
ferred In  two  stages.  The  first  stage  (six 
months  after  enactment)  Includes  all  DC. 
felonies  except  certain  enumerated  crimes 
punishable  by  15  years  or  more  Imprison- 
ment. The  second  stage  (two  years  after 
enactment)  includes  all  remaining  D.C.  fel- 
onies. The  federal  court  would  retain  Juris- 
diction to  try  any  D.C.  felonies  Joined  in  the 
same  Indictment  with  federal  felonies.  The 
Superior  Court  would'  continue  to  hold  pre- 
liminary hearings  In  federal  criminal  cases 
until  the  second  stage  of  the  Jurisdictional 
transfer.  When  all  local  Jurisdiction  is  trans- 
ferred to  Superior  Court,  all  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion would  revert  to  the  District  Court. 

Chapter  11  delineates  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  new  Family  Division.  It  would  retain  all 
the  Jurisdiction  now  vested  In  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  the  Domestic  Relations  Division 
of  General  Sessions.  In  addition  it  would 
have  jurisdiction  of  civil  proceedings  in- 
volving Intra-famlly  offenses  pursuant  to  a 
new  chapter  to  be  added  to  title  16,  and  of 
mental  commitments  (when  Jurisdiction 
over  those  proceedings  Is  transferred  to 
Superior  Court) . 

The  Division  could  be  divided  into  sepa- 
rate   branches    or    could    sit    as    a    unlfie 
"Family  Court".  The  decision   as,J»-^Iiich 
4s  preferable  wouJ«K5e  leTl  tt3  tfie  Superior 

This  chapter  contains  certain  basic  provi- 
sions on  Juvenile  procedure  Including  new 
criteria  for  waiver  of  a  Juvenile  for  criminal 
trial.  It  provides  that  once  a  waiver  decision 
has  been  made,  the  Family  Division  would 
lose  Jurisdiction  over  the  particular  child 
and  any  delinquent  act  he  has  committed  or 
may  commit  would  be  tried  In  adult  court. 
It  utilizes  terminology  which  wlU  be  defined 
and  used  throughout  a  proposed  revision  of 
chapter  23  of  title  16.  which  will  be  submitted 
later. 

New  and  detailed  provisions  for  record 
confidentiality  and  the  vacating  of  adjudica- 
tions and  sealing  of  records  are  included. 
Specific  provisions  on  confidentiality  of  law 
enforcement  records  relating  to  Juveniles 
have  also  been  included. 

Chapter  13  retains,  with  necessary  modifi- 
cation, the  existing  provisions  relating  to  the 
Small  Claims  and  Conciliation  Branch. 

Chapter  15  contains  the  provisions  for 
appK>lntment.  tenure  and  removal  of  Judges 
and  some  amendments  to  the  judicial  retire- 
ment provisions. 

Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  courts 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  serve  during  good  behavior,  subject  to 
mandatory  retirement  at  the  age  of  70  and  to 
the  removal  provisions  of  chapter  15.  Upon 
completion  of  the  terms  of  the  present  In- 
cumbents, the  Chief  Judges  of  the  two  courts 
would  be  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  for  four  year  terms. 

Judges  of  the  courts  would  be  subject  to 
removal.  Involuntary  retirement,  or  suspen- 
sion up)on  action  of  a  seven  member  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial 
Disabilities  and  Tenure.  The  Commission,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  would  con- 
sist of  two  local  federal  Judges,  two  members 
of  the  private  bar,  and  three  residents,  at 
least  two  of  whom  would  not  be  members  of 
the  bar.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government.  Member  or 
employee  of  Congress,  or  officer  or  employee 
of  any  of  the  twelve  Executive  Departments 
of  the  federal  government  would  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

Removal  of  a  Judge  would  be  automatic 
upon  final  conviction  of  a  felony.  Removal, 
after  hearing  by  the  Commission,  could  be 
ordered  upon  a  determination  of  wilful  mis- 
conduct In  office,  wilful  and  persistent  fail- 
ure to  perform  Judicial  duties,  or  other  con- 
duct prejudicial  to  the  administration  of 
justice  or  bringing  the  judicial  office  Into  dis- 
repute. Involuntary  retirement,  after  hearing, 


could  be  ordered  for  permanent  mental  or 
physical  disability.  Suspension  would  be  au- 
tomatic pending  finality  of  a  felony  convic- 
tion or  order  of  removal  or  retirement.  Dis- 
cretionary suspension,  with  pay,  would  be 
permitted  during  pendency  of  a  hearing.  Re- 
moval or  retirement  could  be  appealed  to  a 
special  three-judge  court  consisting  of  local 
federal  Judges  designated  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

The  revision  of  the  retirement  law  Involves 
a  basic  change  in  form  and  several  changes  in 
substance.  For  example,  it  would  permit  a 
widow  under  the  survivor  annuity  plan.  It 
would  permit  a  college  student  to  qualify  as 
a  dependent  child.  It  would  permit  a  judge 
to  count  other  federal  service  in  his  retire- 
ment computation. 

Chapter  17  is  an  entirely  new  chapter  re- 
lating to  court  administration  and  non-judi- 
cial personnel.  It  would  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Judicial  Administration  com- 
posed of  two  appellate  and  three  trial  judges 
which  would  have  supervision  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  court  system  as  a  whole.  The 
Chief  Judges  would  retain  supervisory  au- 
thority in  their  respective  courts. 

There  would  be  a  single  Executive  Officer  of 
the  court  system  with  responsibility  for  fa- 
cilities, procurement,  management  of  court 
operations  and  personnel.  He  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Committee  from  nom- 
inees proposed  by  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts.  The  Executive  Officer 
would  also  administer  each  of  the  courts, 
subject  to  the  respective  Chief  Judges. 

The  Clerks  of  the  Courts,  the  new  Di- 
rector of  Social  Services,  and  the  new  Fiscal 
Officer  would  be  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  Except  for  the  Register  of  Wills, 
all  other  non-Judicial  personnel  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Officer  in  accord- 
ance with  general  rules  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee. 

The  Director  of  Social  Services  would  ab- 
sorb the  probation  offices  of  the  Juvenile  and 
General  Sessions  Courts  and  would  be  au- 
thorized to  perform  additional  services  at 
the  direction  of  the  Superior  Court. 

TTie  Fiscal  Officer  would  handle  budget  and 
accounting  for  the  court  system.  The  budget 
would  become  Independent  of  the  D.C. 
budget  in  the  same  manner  that  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  independent  of 
the  executive  budget. 

Chapter  19  would  retain  the  present  single 
jury  system  in  the  District.  Statutory  changes 
reflect  the  new  federal  law  and  new  selec- 
tion practices  in  the  District. 

Chapter  21  would  continue  the  office  of 
Register  of  Wills.  He  would  serve  the  Dis- 
trict Court  with  respect  to  its  Jurisdiction. 
When  the  Superior  Court  assumes  probate 
Jurisdiction,  he  would  serve  that  court  and 
be  appointed  by  it.  His  duties  would  remain 
the  same  as  they  are  under  existing  law. 

Chapter  23  would  substitute  a  Medical 
Examiner  for  the  old  coroner  system.  The 
provisions  are  patterned  after  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  laws  and  specify  purely  medical 
fimctlons  In  lieu  of  the  quasi-Judicial  func- 
tions of  the  coroner. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  property,  records  and  funds  to 
the  new  Superior  Court.  Section  103  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  personnel,  retaining  the 
classified  civil  service  status  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  p)ersonnel  who  have  acquired  that 
status  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill.  Sec- 
tion 104  erants  the  Incumbent  DC.  Tax  Court 
Judge  the  right  to  retain  his  present  retire- 
ment benefits  or  to  elect  to  come  vinder  the 
general  retirement  system  for  Superior 
Court  Judges. 

TITLE    II 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  consists  of 
amendments  to  the  remaining  titles  of  Part 

11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code — i.e.  titles 

12  through  17.  These  titles  relate  to  judi- 
cial procedure  and  most  of  the  amendments 
made  by  the  bill  are  purely  technical.  Since 


these  titles  of  the  D.C.  Code  are  positive  law. 
references  to  the  "Board  of  Commissioners" 
have  been  changed  to  "Commissioner"  to  re- 
flect the  reorganization  plan.  Some  changes 
in  substantive  law  have  also  been  made  and 
are  discussed  below  where  appropriate. 

For  ease  in  reference,  the  title  and  chapter 
of  the  D.C.  Code  which  would  be  amended, 
rather  than  the  section  number  of  the  bill, 
are  highlighted  below. 

Title  12  amendments  are  purely  technical. 

Title  13  would  be  amended  by  repealing 
the  requirement  that  the  Federal  Rules  ap- 
ply to  DC.  Courts  (chapter  1).  The  local 
courts  would  be  free  to  adopt  either  the 
Federal  Rules  or  their  own  rules  of  procedure. 
The  provisions  on  jury  trial  (chapter  7) 
would  be  repealed  as  inconsistent  with  the 
new  federal  law  and  unnecessary  in  light  of 
proposed  chapter  19  of  title  11  relating  to 
juries.  Other  amendments  are  technical. 

Title  14  would  be  amended  by  authorizing 
the  Superior  Court  to  take  depositions  for 
use  in  the  various  States.  Presently  only  the 
federal  court  does  this.  Section  14-104  would 
be  amended  to  give  the  local  court  more 
flexibility  in  ordering  depositions  for  its  own 
use. 

Section  14-305  would  be  amended  to  re- 
verse existing  law  by  guaranteeing  that  prior 
convictions  reflecting  on  either  honesty  or 
veracity  will  be  admissible  to  impeach  wit- 
nesses without  ad  hoc  Judicial  determination 
in  each  case,  i  see  Luck  v.  United  States,  348 
F.  2d  763  (CADC  (1965))  but  limiting  the 
impeachment  to  convictions  reflecting  on 
honesty  or  veracity. 

The  physician-patient  privilege  (sec.  14- 
307)  would  be  amended  by  permitting  psy- 
chiatric testimony  in  criminal  cases  regard- 
less of  who  raises  the  insanity  defense,  and  by 
expressly  permitting  such  testimony  In  Juve- 
nile cases. 

The  remaining  amendments  are  technical. 

Title  15  amendments  are  purely  technical 
except  the  express  ban  on  payment  of  travel 
allowances  to  local  witnesses  (sec.  15-714). 

Chapters  3,  5,  6,  15,  19,  25,  27,  29,  31,  33, 
37,  and  39  of  Title  16  would  be  amended  in 
technical  respects  only. 

Chapter  7  of  title  16  would  be  amended  to 
reflect  the  felony  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
Superior  Court.  Provisions  on  indictment  and 
waiver  of  jury  trial  parallel  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  right  to  Jury  trial 
as  now  stated  in  the  D.C.  Code  would  be 
preserved.  However,  since  the  penalty  limit 
on  contempt  punishment  by  the  D.C.  Courts 
is  eliminated  in  proposed  title  11.  a  specific 
guarantee  of  Jury  trial  for  contempt  punish- 
able by  more  than  six  months  Imprisonment 
has  been  included.  The  U.S.  Marshal  would 
be  authorized  to  execute  arrest  process  for 
misdemeanors  as  well  as  felonies. 

Chapter  9  of  title  16  would  be  amended 
to  permit  the  court  to  appoint  Independent 
counsel  for  a  child  in  custody  proceedings. 
This  has  been  done  by  Judicial  decision  in 
Wisconsin  and  has  been  recommended  here 
by  the  DC.  Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

A  new  chapter  10  would  be  added  to  title 
16  to  provide  non-crlmlnal  disposition  of 
intra-family  offenses.  The  U.S.  Attorney 
would  be  authorized  to  refer  such  matters  to 
the  Family  Division.  On  referral,  fcr  on  re- 
quest of  an  individual,  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel would  be  authorized  to  petition  the  Divi- 
sion for  a  civil  protection  order — an  equitable 
mandate  designed  to  prevent  further  offenses 
and  resolve,  Insofar  as  possible,  family  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  offense.  The  Division 
could,  ex  parte,  issue  a  temporary  order 
pending  disposition  of  the  petition.  Other 
family  matters  before  the  Division  could  be 
consolidated  with  the  petition  and  other 
family  members  brought  before  the  Division. 

Chapter  13  of  title  16  would  be  amended  in 
form  to  differentiate  U.S.  and  D.C.  land  con- 
demnation but  there  Is  no  real  substantive 
change  other  than  the  luriFdictional  transfer, 
effected  in  proposed  title  11. 

Chapter  23  of  title  16  amendments  are  only 


partially  completed.  Not  even  technical 
changes  have  been  included  with  respect  to 
subchapter  I  (juvenile  procedures)  since  a 
substantial  revision  of  those  procedures  Is 
underway  and  will  subsequently  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress.  The  amendments  to 
subchapter  II  (paternity  proceedings)  are 
merely  technical.  Subchapter  III  (miscel- 
laneous provisions)  would  be  repealed  as  un- 
necessary In  light  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Into  the  Superior  Court. 

Chapter  25  of  title  16  has  been  rewritten 
to  differentiate  federal  and  local  quo  war- 
ranto proceedings.  There  Is  no  change  in  sub- 
stance beyond  the  jurisdictional  transfer. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  other  por- 
tions of  title  16. 

Title  17  would  be  amended  to  simplify  the 
provisions  for  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
and  to  bring  the  provisions  on  tlie  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  into  conformity  with  the  1968 
D.C.  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Other 
amendments  are  purely  technical. 

TITLE    HI 

The  third  title  of  the  bill  consists  of 
amendments  to  Part  III  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code — Decedents'  Estates  and 
Fiduciary  Relations.  Part  lU  Is  comprised 
of  three  titles  of  the  Code,  aU  of  which  have 
been  enacted  Into  positive  law.  The  amend- 
ments to  these  titles  are  primarily  technical, 
although  some  substantive  changes  have 
been  Included.  References  below  are  to  the 
title  and  chapter  of  the  D.C.  Code  which 
would  be  amended. 

Title  18  amendments  reflect  the  Superior 
Court's  authority  to  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
procedure  and  the  transfer  of  probate 
Jurisdiction. 

Title  19  amendments  are  purely  technical. 

Title  20  amendments  are  purely  technical. 

Chapters  1,  3,  7,  9,  13  and  15  of  title  21 
would  be  amended  in  technical  respects 
only. 

Chapter  5  of  title  21  (hospitalization  of 
the  mentally  111)  amendments  would  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  the  Mental  Health 
Commission  to  the  Superior  Court  at  the 
second  stage  of  Jurisdictional  transfer.  Sec- 
tion 21-512  would  be  amended  to  provide 
for  the  retention  in  the  hospital  of  a  volun- 
tary patient  who  requests  release,  if  a  pro- 
ceeding for  involuntary  commitment  is 
initiated  within  48  hours  of  the  request. 
Section  21-521  would  be  amended  to  permit 
a  physician  who  is  not  the  "family  physician" 
to  Initiate  emergency  hospitalization. 

Section  21-541  would  provide  that  com- 
mitment petitions  be  filed  in  the  court  and 
referred  by  the  court  to  the  Mental  Health 
Commission.  The  court  would  be  authorized 
to  issue  an  attachment  for  the  person  sub- 
ject to  the  petition  if  he(V&  not  already  in 
custody  for  exjiminationT'  Section  21-542 
would  be  amended  to  establish  a  seven  day 
limit  on  examination  and  hearing  of  a 
person  In  custody. 

The  sequence  of  the  sections  relating  to 
release  of  committed  persons  has  been 
changed.  Former  section  21-548  becomes  sec- 
tion 21-546.  without  change  in  substance. 
Former  section  21-546  becomes  section  21- 
547.  The  only  change  in  substance  is  the 
deletion  of  special  hearing  procedures  if  one 
of  the  doctors  examining  the  patient  dissents 
from  the  conclusion  he  should  not  be  re- 
leased. Section  21-548  Is  essentially  new  and 
pro^'ldes  for  motion  for  release  to  the  com- 
mitting court  after  the  "administrative 
remedies"  within  the  hospital  have  failed 
to  secure  release.  Habeas  corpus  would  be 
barred  unless  other  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial remedies  are  inadequate. 

The  thrust  of  these  amendments  is  to 
make  the  statutory  procedure,  rather  than 
habeas  corpus,  the  standard  avenue  for  seek- 
ing release.  Release  is  seen  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  single  proceeding,  which  begins 
with  the  petition  for  commitment,  and  all 
of  which  takes  place  in  the  same  court.  Since 
the  release  procedures  are  intended  to  be  as 


broad  as  habeas  corpus,  habeas  would  be 
eliminated  as  a  practical  matter  and  the 
possibility  of  one  trial  court  upsetting  the 
decision  of  another  would  be  eliminated  for 
practical  purposes.  This  has  not  been  a  prob- 
lem under  present  law  only  because  the 
committing  and  habeas  corpus  courts  were 
always  the  same. 

A  new  section  21-592  has  been  added  pro- 
viding for  the  return  of  escaped  patients. 
The  remaining  amendments  are  purely 
technical. 

Chapter  11  of  title  21  would  be  amended 
in  technical  respects.  The  use  of  the  term 
"mentally  retarded"  is  substituted  through- 
out for  the  somewhat  archaic  •feeble- 
minded." Section  21-1114  provides  that  If  a 
child  before  the  Family  Division  (juvenile 
court)  is  alleged  to  be  retarded,  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  adjourned  for  civil  com- 
mitment. Consistent  with  chapter  11  of  title 
11,  waiver  proceedings  in  criminal  cases 
would  be  excepted  from  this  adjournment 
requirement.  Other  amendments  to  chapter 
11   are  purely  technical. 

TITLE    IV 

The  fourth  title  of  the  bill  amends  the 
criminal  law  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  code,  particularly  criminal  proce- 
dure, to  take  into  account  the  court  reorga- 
nization. Some  new  provisions  were  required 
to  replace  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  presently  governing  local  felony 
cases  tried  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  and  old 
provisions  were  revised  to  bring  them  up  to 
date.  Since  this  resulted  in  changes  through- 
out the  present  title  23  of  the  Code,  the  title 
as  a  whole  would  be  enacted  into  positive 
law. 

Section  401  of  the  bill  makes  three  changes 
in  substantive  criminal  law. 

Item  (1)  clarifies  DC.  Code  §22-104.  a 
1901  provision  for  added  punishment  of  per- 
sons who  repeat  the  same  offense.  It  defines 
"same  offense"  to  Include  any  previous  crime, 
wherever  committed,  which  could  be  prose- 
cuted as  the  same  offense  in  the  District.  It 
ends  the  "multiplication  table"  effect  of 
present  law  (multiplying  the  maximum  pen- 
alty one  and  one-half  times  each  time  a 
person  commits  the  same  offense),  by  mak- 
ing a  third  or  subsequent  conviction  punish- 
able by  three  times  the  maximum  for  a  first 
offense. 

Item  (2)  Is  new.  It  provides  for  lifetime 
supervision  of  repeating  felony  offenders. 
The  sanction  would  apply  only  to  persons 
who  have  engaged  In  a  third  separate  course 
of  felonious  conduct,  undeterred  by  two 
terms  of  probation  or  imprisonment,  and 
only  in  the  discretion  of  the  sentencing 
judge. 

Item  (3)  Is  new.  It  makes  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  a  non-federal  offense  in  the  District 
an  offense  under  the  DC  Code,  and  not 
merely  a  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  371.  This 
provision  Is  necessary  to  permit  prosecution 
of  such  conspiracies  in  the  Superior  Court. 
It  Is  modeled  on  the  New  York  provision, 
rather  than  federal  law.  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  greater  specificity  in  a  statute  appli- 
cable to  a  geographically  limited   area. 

Section  402  Is  the  codification  of  title  23 
of  the  D.C.  Code  "Criminal  Procedure".  Most 
of  the  present  uncodified  title  is  merely  re- 
peated without  substantial  change,  and 
many  of  the  amendments  would  merely  ap- 
ply provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules  to  caseS 
in  the  Supierior  Court. 

In  Chapter  1,  the  following  provisions 
would  alter  prior  statutory  law; 

Section  23-101  (d)  and  (e)  provides  for 
joining  offenses  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a 
single  indictment  or  Information  or  for 
trial. 

Section  23-103,  modeled  on  Federal  Rule 
32(a)  (1).  provides  that  both  defendant  and 
prosecutor  shall  be  allowed  to  address  the 
court  on  sentence  belore  It  Is  lmp>osed. 

Section  23-104  clarifies  the  present  statute 
on  appeals  by  the  Government.  Subsection 
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(a)  is  prior  law  except  for  a  provision,  taken 
from  Federal  Rule  41(e),  requiring  motions 
to  suppress  evidence  to  be  made  before  trial. 
Subsection  (b)  Implements  this  requirement 
by  allowing  Interlocutory  Government  ap- 
peal from  the  suppression  of  evidence  during 
trial.  Subsection  (c)  clarifies  prior  law  on 
the  Government's  right  to  appeal  from  orders 
dismissing  criminal  charges.  Subsection  (d) 
allows  the  Government  to  appeal  any  other 
ruling  made  during  a  trial  which  Involves  a 
substantial  and  recurring  question  of  law. 
The  trial  court  may  allow  an  Interlocutory 
appeal,  or  the  appeal  may  be  taken  after  trial. 
This  provision  also  seeks  to  clarify  and  to 
mandate  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  present 
law,  DC.  Code  S  23-105,  to  allow  Government 
appeals  after  acquittal  of  the  defendant. 

Section  23-105  adds  provisions  from  the 
Federal  Rules  to  present  S§  23-107  and  108 
on  challenges  to  Jurors.  It  expressly  provides 
for  equal  numbers  of  challenges  for  prose- 
cution and  defense,  a  principle  Implied  In 
present  law. 

Section  23-106  substitutes  Federal  Rule 
17(b)  for  present  D.C.  Code  §23-109,  on 
defense  witnesses,  a  change  only  In  language. 

Section  23-107  clarifies  present  6.C.  Code 
{  23-114  on  procedures  for  obtaining  the 
testlmeay  of  Jointly  charged  defendants 
either  for  each  other  or  for  the  Government. 

Section  23-108  changes  present  D.C.  Code 
55  23-111  and  112  on  depositions  of  defense 
witnesses  by  allowing  the  prosecutor  to  ob- 
ject to  a  deposition  and  by  eliminating  an 
archaic  preference  for  depositions  on  written 
Interrogatories . 

Section  23-110  is  new.  Rather  than  relying 
on  the  inherent  power  of  the  Superior  Court 
to  review  convictions,  it  applies  statutory 
procedures  for  post-conviction  challenges.  It 
follows  28  U.S.C.  2255  with  only  the  necessary 
technical  changes. 

Section  23-111  which  Is  new,  establishes 
uniform  procedures  for  determining  whether 
a  person  convicted  of  crime  is  subject  to  an 
Increased  penalty  because  of  his  prior  convic- 
tions (e.g.,  sections  401  (1)  and  (2).  dis- 
cussed above;  DC.  Code  §§22-3202.  3214, 
33^23 ) .  The  procedure  Is  similar  to  that  for 
rep>eated  felony  ofTenders  in  New  York,  with 
a  hearing  before  the  court,  without  Jury,  on 
any  Issue  raised  by  the  defendant's  written 
response  to  an  information  filed  by  the  pros- 
ecutor after  conrtction  and  before  sentence. 
Like  the  New  York  statute,  it  specifies  that 
a  defendant  who  does  not  challenge  a  prior 
oonvictlon  as  Invalid  before  increased  pen- 
alty Is  imp>osed  In  reliance  on  that  convic- 
tion, waives  the  right  to  challenge  it  later. 
ITie  prosecutor  Is  also  given  a  limited  right 
to  appeal  from  a  determination  which  bars 
increased  punishment,  before  sentence  is 
Imposed. 

Chapter  3  makes  no  significant  changes  in 
prior  law.  All  provisions  are  either  present 
statutes  or  taken  from  the  Federal  Rules, 
with  some  minor  clarifying  changes  of 
language. 

Chapter  5  is  almost  entirely  new,  but  much 
of  it  is  based  on  present  law. 

Subchapter  I  sets  forth  definitions. 

Subchapter  II  amends  the  present  D.C. 
Code  provisions  on  search  warrants.  §§  23-301 
through  305.  Those  provisions  are  excessively 
detailed  In  some  respects  and  insufficiently 
comj^rehenslve  in  others.  Notable  features  of 
the  new  provisions  are  : 

1.  Sections  23-521(f)  (5)  and  (6).  and 
23-522(c),  and  524(a)(1),  which  provide  for 
authorization,  in  a  search  warrant,  for  entry 
into  premises  to  be  searched  without  notice 
("no  knock"),  and  for  nighttime  searches, 
on  a  showing  to  the  issuing  magistrate  that 
such  authority  is  needed: 

2.  Section  23-524(a)  (2)  and  (3).  which 
allows  entry  without  notice  either  when  en- 
try is  freely  granted  or  when  circumstances 
unknown  when  the  warrant  was  obtained 
render  such  entry  necessary  to  protect  per- 
sons or  to  avoid  destruction  of  the  property 
sought; 


3.  Section  23-524(e)  specifically  authoriz- 
ing an  officer  to  seize  Items  not  named  in 
the  warrant  but  found  during  the  search  and 
subject  to  seizure,  without  the  needless  for- 
mality of  getting  a  new  warrant; 

4.  Section  23-524(g)  authorizing  officers 
searching  houses  or  vehicles  to  search  per- 
sons therein  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro- 
tect themselves  or  to  find  the  property  iden- 
tified in  the  warrant.  This  provision  Is  a 
corollary  of  the  power  to  search  Incident  to 
an  arrest,  and  does  not  limit  that  power 
where  the  persons  are  also  subject  to  arrest. 

Subchapter  n  generally,  but  particularly 
in  §  23-525,  provides  for  searching  officers  to 
retain  seized  property  in  safekeeping  rather 
than  take  it  to  court,  a  requirement  of  pres- 
ent law  which  Is  seldom  followed. 

Subchapter  III  would  afford,  for  District 
of  Columbia  Code  offenses,  the  wiretapping 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  powers  granted 
to  state  authorities  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
18  U.S.C.  2510-2520.  The  language  is  taken 
substantially  verbatim  from  that  Act,  so 
that  D.C.  procedures  would  conform  to  the 
Federal  as  closely  as  pKissible,  for  both  maxi- 
mum authority  and  maximum  safeguards 
against  unwarranted  electronic  surveillance. 

Subchapter  IV  codifies  the  law  of  arrest 
warrtmts,  previously  governed  either  by  the 
Federal  Rules  or  by  dispersed  sections  of  the 
DC.  Code. 

Sections  23-561  and  23-562  essentially  fol- 
low Federal  Rules  4  and  5  on  the  form. 
Issuance,  contents  and  execution  of  arrest 
warrants  and  on  the  use  of  summonses  in 
lieu  of  warrants.  There  are  some  minor 
changes  reflecting  sp>eclfic  practices  In  the 
District,  for  example,  the  requirement  In 
section  23-561  (d)  that  the  prosecutor  ap- 
prove the  application  for  a  warrant,  except 
for  good  cause  shown. 

Section  23-562  (c)(2)  Is  new.  It  requires 
that  police  procedures  be  performed  before 
brlng^lng  an  accused  to  court.  This  provision, 
dealing  with  routine  procedures,  does  not 
affect  the  special  provisions  on  interroga- 
tion m  D.C.  Code  5  4-140a  or  18  U.S.C.  3501, 
although,  like  those  provisions,  it  also  re- 
lates to  police  functions  which  do  not  con- 
stitute "unnecessary  delay"  In  the  Initial 
appearance  of  the  accused. 

Section  23-663  establishes  territorial  limits 
for  executing  a  warrant  or  summons  Issued 
by  the  Sui>erlor  Court:  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  in  felony  cases  (unchanged 
from  the  federal-court  standard  now  appli- 
cable) ,  and  anywhere  within  25  miles  In 
misdemeanor  cases.  It  also  places  a  one-year 
limit  on  the  validity  of  misdemeanor  war- 
rants, and  continues  the  use  of  federal  Inter- 
dlstrlct  removal,  rather  than  interstate  ex- 
tradition, for  persons  arrested  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  crimes  committed 
here.  Subsection  (d),  which  is  new,  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  "adult"  wewrants  for  Juve- 
nile offenders  who  flee  from  the  District. 

Subchapter  V  deals  with  arrests  without 
warrants.  Section  23-581  provides  for  arrest 
without  warrant  by  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. Basically  it  codlfles  prior  law,  but  It  also 
Includes  the  power  of  the  officer  to  arrest  for 
misdemeanors  committed  In  his  presence, 
and  additional  power  of  fresh  pursuit  beyond 
the  District  for  misdemeanors.  Section  23- 
582  provides  for  arrest  without  warrant  by  a 
licensed  special  p>ollceman  and  specific  pro- 
visions on  citizen  arrest. 

Chapter  7  reorganizes  the  provisions  on 
extradition  and  fugitives.  Certain  substan- 
tive changes  have  been  made  as  noted  below. 

Sections  23-701  and  23-702(a)  reenact  D.C. 
Code  §  23-403,  relating  to  warrants  for  and 
arrests  of  fugitives,  without  substantial 
change.  Section  23-702(b)  amends  DC.  Code 
§§  23-404  and  23-405,  relating  to  ball  for  fugi- 
tives, by  including  a  cross-reference  to  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  and  by  tidding  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  a  fugitive,  once  arrested, 
will  flee  again.  Subsections  (c)  through  (e) 
reenact  the  proceedings  now  set  forth  In  D.C. 


Code  §  i  23-406  through  23-408.  Subsections 
(f)  and  (g),  which  are  new.  codify  existing 
practice  with  respect  to  fugitives  who  waive 
extradition  and  add  new  filing  procedures 
for  extradition  papers. 

Section  23-703  Is  also  new.  It  establishes  a 
separate  criminal  p>enalty  of  up  to  five  years' 
Imprisonment  and  a  $6000  fine  for  fugitives 
who  "Jump  bond". 

Section  23-704  amends  present  DC.  Code 
S  9  23-401  and  403.  The  principal  changes  are 
transfer  of  extradition  authority  from  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  a  provision  for  an  exfiedlted  direct 
appeal  of  the  Chief  Judge's  order  of  extradi- 
tion In  place  of  the  present  collateral  proceed- 
ing by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  an  express 
prohibition  on  the  release  of  an  extradited 
person  except  on  order  of  court  of  the  Stare 
seeking  his  extradition. 

Sections  23-705  and  706  are  changed  in 
technical  respects  only  from  D.C.  Code 
f§  23-410  and  411. 

Chapter  9,  ■Presh  Pursuit,'  Is  cnanged  from 
former  chapter  5  only  In  allowing  arrests  on 
fresh  pursuit  into  the  District  for  offenses 
other  than  felonies,  and  in  technical  respects. 

Chapter  11,  "Professional  Bondsmen,"  is 
the  same  as  former  chapter  6  with  only 
technical  changes. 

Chapter  13.  'D.C.  Ball  Agency"  Incorpo- 
rates in  former  chapter  9,  the  amendments 
previously  submitted  to  the  Congress,  adding 
the  necessary  technical  changes. 

Chapter  15.  "Out-of-State  Witnesses"  is 
the  same  as  former  chapter  8  except  that 
witness  fees  and  allowances  would  be 
equated  to  those  authorized  in  Federal 
Courts  throughout  the  country.  Other 
changes  are  merely  technical. 

Chapter  17.  "Death  Penalty"  repeats  for- 
mer chapter  7  with  necessary  technical 
changes  and  the  addition  of  the  provision 
formerly  classified  as  DC.  Code  §  23-114. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  repeals  those 
provisions  superseded  by  the  new  title  23. 

Section  403  of  the  bill  amends  D.C.  Code 
§  24-301  relating  to  Insanity.  It  provides  men- 
tal examination  prior  to  hearing  for  Juveniles 
subject  to  a  waiver  motion  and  commitment 
of  Juveniles  incapable  to  participating  In 
waiver  proceedings.  It  adds  a  new  subsection 
(k)  to  establish  a  statutory  remedy  for  per- 
sons confined  to  mental  hospitals  in  criminal 
cases.  The  statutory  release  procedure  would 
substitute  for  habeas  corpus  except  where  the 
statutory  remedy  is  Inadequate  or  ineffective. 

Section  404  amends  the  penalty  provision 
of  the  D.C.  Narcotic  Drug  Law.  DC.  Code 
§  33-423.  The  penalties  would  remain  the 
same,  but  the  provision  would  specify  that 
prior  conviction  under  Federal  or  State  law 
could  be  counted  a  "first  offense"  for  pur- 
poses of  invoking  the  second  offense  penalty 
after  conviction  in  the  District. 

TnxE  v 

This  title  of  the  bill  consists  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous conforming  amendments  to  the 
provisions  of  law  found  in  titles  1  through 
10.  22.  and  24  through  49  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

Sections  501  through  531  reflect  the 
changes  In  court  names,  the  consolidation  of 
courts  and  the  transfers  of  Jurisdiction. 

Sections  532  through  536  reflect  the  Juris- 
dictional transfer  of  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, the  revision  of  chapter  13  of  title  16 
of  the  Code,  and  the  conforming  changes  in 
Jury  selection. 

Sections  537  through  556  refiect  the  trans- 
fer of  administrative  review  of  all  orders 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  bring 
various  provisions  relating  to  administrative 
agencies  into  conformity  with  the  1968  D.C. 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  That  Act 
superseded  in  many  respects  the  provisions 
amended  here  but  conforming  amendments 
were  not  made  at  the  time.  Changes  are  also 
Included  to  provide  subpoena  enforcement 
by  the  Superior  Court  rather  than  the  fed- 
eral court. 


Sections  567  through  580  contain  other 
conforming  amendments  such  as  the  dele- 
tion or  substitution  of  cross-references  to 
revised  title  11  or  revisions  in  titles  12 
through  21,  and  revisions  of  references  to 
the  "coroner"  so  as  to  refiect  the  change  to 
a  medical  examiner.  Certain  obsolete  provi- 
sions, such  as  references  to  the  old  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  and  Its  conversion  to  a  Tax 
Court  are  repealed. 

Of  particular  note  are  sections  753  and 
574.  Present  law  (D.C.  Code  §  47-204)  re- 
quires that  the  District  of  Columbia  pay 
60%  of  certain  expenses  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court.  This  would  be  amended  to  refiect 
declining  percentages  as  Jurisdiction  trans- 
fers, retaining,  however,  continuing  provision 
for  payment  of  the  local  share  of  Jury  selec- 
tion and  grand  Jury  expenses.  Remaining 
obligation  of  the  D.C.  Government  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  U.S.  Courthouse  are  can- 
celled but  provision  is  made  for  sharing  the 
cost  of  space  used  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney and  United  States  Marshal. 

TTTLE  VI 

This  title  contains  the  effective  date  pro- 
vision and  separability  clause.  Section  603 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  ad- 
ditional Judges  to  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
and  ten  additional  Judges  to  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  upon  enactment  of  the  bill 
so  that  these  Judges  can  be  serving  at  the 
time  new  Jurisdiction  Is  transferred  to  the 
local  courts.  Provision  is  also  made  for  ad- 
vance appointment  of  the  Executive  Officer 
of  the  court  system  so  that  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  in  the  transition. 

Explanation  Statement:  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Defender  Act  of  1969 

In  his  January  31,  1969  message  on  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  President 
called  for  an  expanded  office  of  the  public 
defender  to  help  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice.  The  President  said: 

The  Legal  Aid  Agency  In  the  District  Is  a 
pilot  project  which  has  given  every  Indica- 
tion of  great  success  If  properly  supported.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  convert  this 
project  Into  a  full  fiedged  Public  Defender 
Program.  To  make  this  project  possible.  I 
will  support  the  Legal  Aid  Agency's  1970 
budget  request  for  $700,000  to  allow  an  in- 
crease In  its  successful  project  in  offender 
rehabilitation.  This  would  allow  It  to  become 
a  full  fledged  Public  Defender  Office  with 
the  capacity  to  represent  almost  half  of  the 
Indigent  adult  and  Juvenile  defendants  In 
the  District. 

The  attached  "District  of  Columbia  F>ubUc 
Defender  Act  of  1969"  accomplishes  this 
aspect  of  the  President's  program.  It  expands 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency  and  permits  It  to  rep- 
resent up  to  60%  of  the  eligible  persons  who 
are  before  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  addition  the  legislation  provides 
that  the  public  defender  shall  cooperate  In 
the  system  for  assigning  counsel  to  repre- 
sent those  persons  who  are  not  served  by 
the  public  defender. 

section-to-section  analysis  and  comment 

Sec.  1 — Enactment  clauses. 

Sec.  2 — Name  change.  The  name  "District 
of  Columbia  Public  Defender  Service"  would 
be  substituted  for  the  present  "Legal  Aid 
.\gency  for  the  EWstrlct  of  Columbia."  because 
the  former  more  clearly  describes  the  func- 
tions of  the  organization. 

Sec.  3 — Functions.  This  section  defines  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Defender  Service 
and  authorizes  it  to  assist  the  courts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  coordinating  the  as- 
signment of  cases  to  members  of  the  private 
bar.  The  section  also  ensures  continuation  of 
a  "mixed"  defender  system,  by  limiting  the 
public  defender  to  representation  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  per  cent  of  the  eligible  F>ersonB. 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  that  the  Public 
Defender  Service  may  represent  persons  In 
five   classes   of   cases,   if   these   persons   are 


"financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation." This  test  of  eligibility  conforms 
to  the  one  currently  required  for  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  under  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  The  five  classes  of  cases  in  which  the 
Agency  may  furnish  representation  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Criminal  cases  punishable  by  at  least 
six  months  imprisonment.  Presently  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  represents  persons  If  the 
maximum  penalty  Is  imprisonment  for  at 
least  a  year.  Moving  the  threshold  back  to 
six  months  would  add  relatively  few  cases 
but  would  guarantee  public  defender  services 
on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  now  available 
luider  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Service  would  not  be  charged  with 
the  enormous  burden  of  representing  persons 
charged  with  such  minor  infractions  as  dis- 
orderly conduct,  since  these  carry  less  than 
6  months  maxima. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  a  violation  of  proba- 
tion is  charged.  Since  the  Mempa  v.  Rhay 
decision  extended  the  right  to  counsel  to 
probation  revocation  proceedings,  this  pro- 
posed expansion  of  Jurisdiction  merely  keeps 
pEwe  with  recent  developments  In  the  crim- 
inal law. 

(3)  Cases  in  which  civil  commitment  Is 
sought  pursuant  to  Title  21  of  the  DC.  Code. 
This  provision  would  allow  the  Service  to 
represent  persons  subject  to  commitment 
on  mental  health  grounds  as  well  as  those 
already  committed  who  seek  release. 

(4)  Cases  in  which  civil  commitment  of  a 
narcotic  addict  is  sought.  Title  III  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  statuto- 
rily entitled  suspected  addicts  to  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  when  civil  commitment 
Is  sought.  Authorizing  the  Service  to  pro- 
vide counsel  in  such  cases  would  implement 
the  policy  of  that  provision.  By  the  same 
token,  counsel  ought  to  be  available  to  sus- 
pected addicts  facing  civil  commitment 
under  the  analogous  provision  of  the  D.C. 
Code. 

(5)  Cases  in  which  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
"being  a  Juvenile  in  need  of  supervision" 
is  alleged.  This  will  allow  the  Service  to  rep- 
resent Juveniles  charged  with  law  violations 
as  well  as  those  who,  though  not  charged 
with  a  criminal  act.  face  the  possibility  of  a 
penal-type  disposition. 

The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  de- 
fines the  Service's  role  with  respect  to  the 
private  bar:  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  cases 
would  be  handled  by  the  private  bar,  and 
the  Service  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
technical  and  other  assistance  (such  as  in- 
vestigators) to  all  appointed  private  at- 
torneys. 

Subsection  (b)  would  establish  machinery 
to  coordinate  the  appointment  of  private  at- 
torneys from  the  Public  Defender  Service. 
This  section  operates  on  the  premise  that  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  appointment  of 
counsel  rests  with  the  courts.  At  the  same 
time,  since  the  Service  Is  concerned  with 
providing  up  to  60%  of  the  defense  repre- 
sentation. Its  expjertlse  should  be  solicited 
in  the  design  and  Implementation  of  the  ap- 
pointment system.  The  actual  plan  for  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  could  take  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  forms  depending  on  the  availability 
of  resources  to  administer  the  system  and 
the  desires  of  the  courts  and  other  con- 
cerned parties. 

Sec.  4 — Board  of  Trustees.  The  Service 
would  be  governed  by  a  seven-member  board 
of  trustees,  as  is  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  at 
present.  However,  the  trustees  of  the  Serv- 
ice would  elect  their  successors  in  lieu  of 
the  machinery  incorporated  in  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  statute  requiring  the  selection  of 
trustees  by  the  chief  Judges  of  the  District's 
several  courts  and  the  Commissioner.  The 
system  of  self-perpetuating  trustees  is  more 
consistent  with  the  ABA.  recommendation 
that  public  defenders  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  Judiciary. 

Sec.  5 — Director  and  Deputy  Director.  Two 
executives  would  be  provided  for  the  Service, 


In  keeping  with  the  present  operations  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
would  select  both  and  each  would  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  The  trustees  would 
fix  the  salaries  of  both  executives,  up  to  the 
GS-18  level.  This  flexibility  will  allow  the 
Service  to  attract  and  retain  the  first  rate 
lawyers-administrators  who  are  needed  to 
run  an  organization  which  can  be  expected 
to  employ  more  than  50  attorneys  and  addi- 
tional supporting  personnel. 

Sec.  6 — Staff.  This  section  carries  forward 
the  present  statutory  scheme  applicable  to 
the  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  staff.  The  only  signifi- 
cant change  Is  that  the  Director  would  be 
authorized  to  hire  staff  jjersonnel  without 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  7 — Dual  Employment  Prohibition.  The 
present  prohibition  against  dual  employment 
is  carried  forward  in  this  section. 

Sec.  8 — Annual  Reports.  The  only  signifi- 
cant change  compared  with  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  Act  Is  that  annual  reports  would  be 
due  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  instead  of 
at  June  ist.  The  benefit  of  this  change  is 
that  statistics  and  budget  figures  would  re- 
flect the  entire  fiscal  year's  work  and  would 
conform  to  statistics  prepared  by  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Sec.  9 — Appropriations.  There  are  no  sig- 
nificant changes  from  the  present  provision 
governing  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 

Sec.  10 — Continuity  of  Staff  This  section 
simply  provides  for  the  transition  from  Le- 
gal Aid  Agency  to  Public  Defender  Service. 

Sec.  11 — Repealer.  The  provisions  of  the 
original  Legal  Aid  Agency  Act  would  be  re- 
pealed. 

District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  Act 
Amendments 

The  amendments  to  the  District  of  Ctolum- 
bla  Ball  Agency  Act  are  designed  to  expand, 
improve  and  Increase  the  respransibilities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency.  These 
amendments  are  not  complex  and  probably 
enjoy  unanimous  endorsement  of  all  con- 
cerned parties.  Most  of  them  respond  to  the 
findings  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Council  Committee  on  Ball  and  the  requests 
of  the  Agency  itself. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Authorizes  the  Agency  to  recommend 
whether  the  defendant  should  be  released.* 

2.  Directs   the   Agency   to: 

a.  Supervise  all  persons  on  non-surety 
release 

b.  Notify  all  persons  of  each  required 
ODurt  appearance 

c.  Serve  as  coordinator  of  third  party 
custodians 

d.  Aid  in  securing  employment  and  other 
services  for  defendants 

e.  Inform  Judicial  officers  of  defendant's 
failure  to  comply  with  conditions 

f.  Prepare  Rule  46 ih)   lists. 

3.  Removes  the  $130,000  limitation  on  ap- 
propriations and  increases  the  salary  levels 
for  Agency  employees  to  levels  commen- 
surate with  their  new  duties. 


MRS.  D.  F.  BAIN,  NASHVILLE.  IS 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ASSOCIAITON 

(Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  pennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  personal  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  news  that 


•The  Agency  previously  was  limited  to  rec- 
ommending non-financial  conditions  of  re- 
lease. 
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Mrs.  D.  F.  Bain,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
just  been  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Helen 
Bain  for  a  number  of  years  and,  without 
doubt,  the  delegates  to  last  week's  NEA 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  chose  wisely 
and  well  when  they  passed  the  gavel  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  to  this  dedi- 
cated schoolteacher,  civic  worker,  com- 
munity leader,  wife,  and  mother. 

In  seeking  this  very  important  post, 
Mrs.  Bain  campaigned  on  a  platform 
which  stressed  increased  political  activ- 
ity by  teachers  at  the  State  and  locsil 
level  and  the  need  for  additional  Federal 
assistance  to  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Bain  is  a  woman 
who  considers  wisely  and  then  acts.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  watch  and  assist 
over  recent  years  as  Helen  Bain  worked 
to  make  the  long  dream  of  retired 
teacher  apartment  complex  in  Nashville 
a  reality.  Beset  by  a  great  adversity  and 
at  times  almost  inextricably  entangled 
in  bureaucratic  redtape  she  never  gave 
up  even -When  I  feared  her  cause  was  all 
but  hopeless.  Today  that  apartment  com- 
plex is  completed  and  occupied.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Bain  and  those  who 
worked  so  hard  with  her. 

Mrs.  Bain  has  also  been  long  active 
in  Nashville's  civic  affairs  even  though 
her  job  teaching  English  at  Nashville's 
Cohn  High  School  and  her  duties  as  a 
mother  and  wife  occupy  the  majority 
of  her  time. 

She  has  been  able  to  undertake  and 
successful'  carr>'OUt  these  demanding 
tasks  because  she  is  an  active  hard  work- 
er. Some  wise  man  once  noted  that  a 
lazy  person  has  time  for  nothing  but  a 
worker  has  time  for  everything.  The  lat- 
ter aptly  describes  Helen  Bain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  earlier 
I  mentioned  Mrs.  Bain  campaigned,  in 
part,  on  a  platform  stressing  greater  po- 
litical activity  on  the  part  of  America's 
teachers.  Let  this  be  a  warning  and  a 
promise  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  Remem- 
ber the  name  of  Helen  Bain.  I  warn  you 
will  hear  it  often  in  the  coming  months. 
Meanwhile,  I  promise  if  you  have  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  Mrs.  Bain,  and  I 
hope  that  each  of  you  will,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  the  company  of  one  of  the 
loveliest,  most  charming  and  ablest  of 
southern  ladies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nashville  Banner  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Congratulations, 
Mrs.  Bain,"  and  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Teachers 
Made  a  Wise  Choice"  have  commented 
favorably  of  Mrs.  Bain's  election  and  I 
Insert  these  two  editorials  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

-  Congratulations,  Mrs.  Bain 
Nashville  notes  with  Interest  the  honor 
bestowed  on  Mrs.  Helen  Bain  In  election  as 
president  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion— her  term  in  that  capacity  to  begin 
next  June. 

It  is  an  Important  assignment,  recognizing 
stature  both  as  a  teacher  and  In  professional 
leadership. 

A  Nashville  native,  with  degrees  from  Pea- 
body  College  and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
her  classroom  career  has  centered  here  where 
she  Is  an  English  speech  and  drama  t«acher 
at  Cohn  High  School.  Respected  by  associates 
locally,  her  esteem  by  colleagues  nationally 
speaks  for  itself. 

No  phase  of  the  public  service  is  closer  to 


the  home  constituency,  community  by  com- 
munity everywhere,  than  the  public  school 
system — the  proprietorship  of  which  resides 
In  taxpayer  and  patron  hands;  the  faculties 
thereof  Its  servants.  When  these  components 
work  together.  In  mutual  effort  and  shared 
responsibility,  there  Is  progress.  These  are 
cordial  ties  of  a  relationship  best  cultivated 
by  acceptable  standards  of  guidance  making 
for  mutual  trust. 

The  Banner  congratulates  Mrs.  Bain  on  a 
distinguished  achievement.  It  is  an  honor  to 
her  city,  and  to  the  school  she  has  served 
so  long  as  a  faculty  member. 

Teachers  Made  a  Wise  Choice 

Mrs.  Helen  Bain,  a  teacher  at  Nashville's 
Cohn  High  School,  has  been  chosen  as  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation during  the  organization's  annual 
convention  In  Plilladelphla. 

For  the  next  year,  Mrs.  Bain  will  work 
from  a  Nashville  office,  but  will  travel  widely 
as  a  representative  of  the  NEA. 

When  she  assumes  the  NEA  presidency 
next  June,  she  will  move  temporarily  to 
Washington  to  act  as  one  of  the  principal 
spokesmen  for  the  nation's  teachers. 

Mrs.  Bain  has  a  record  of  22  years  as  a 
classroom  teacher.  Although  she  will  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  her  English,  speech 
and  drama  classes  at  Cohn.  Mrs.  Bain  has 
made  it  clear  that  she  will  return  to  teaching 
when  her  term  is  finished. 

The  NEA  made  a  wise  decision  In  selecting 
a  dedicated  teacher,  as  well  as  an  articulate 
advocate  of  quality  education,  for  Its  highest 
office.  The  selection  is  an  honor  not  only  to 
Mrs.  Bain,  but  also  to  the  school  system  and 
community  she  represents. 


VIETNAM  AND  PEACE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
have  taken  initiative  after  initiative  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  without  any  matching 
response  from  Hanoi.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  recent 
weeks  has  been  the  tendency  of  some 
Americans  to  discoimt  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  peace  initiatives  and 
to  demand  additional  concessions  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Liberation 
Front. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Americans 
to  rise  in  vocal  and  ardent  support  of 
President  Nixon's  strategy  for  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  all  other  Americans  to 
ask  as  with  one  voice:  What  is  Hanoi  do- 
ing to  bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam? 
Where  are  Hanoi's  initiatives  for  peace? 

President  Nixon  has  worked  diligently 
and  carefully  toward  the  goal  of  peace  in 
Vietnam  since  assuming  ofiQce  not  quite 
6  months  ago.  He  has  opened  the  door 
tto  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
Var.  He  has  been  joined  by  the  Saigon 
government  in  stepping  through  that 
door.  Only  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  remain 
outside  the  door  of  peace,  encouraged — I 
believe — by  those  critics  in  America  and 
elsewhere  who  support  the  Communist 
demand  for  immediate  massive  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  review  what  President  Nixon 
has  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  then  ask  ourselves 
whether  these  critics  are  helping  to  end 


the  war  by  supporting  the  enemy's  un- 
bending demands. 

Prior  to  January  20,  the  United  States 
halted  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  agreed  to  sit  down  at  the  conference 
table  with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
as  well  as  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam. 

We  stayed  at  the  peace  table  and  re- 
frained from  a  resumption  of  the  bomb- 
ing despite  Hanoi's  shelling  of  major 
South  Vietnamese  cities  and  inhurriane 
slaughter  of  defenseless  civilians,  its  re- 
peated violations  of  the  demilitarized 
zone,  and  its  refusal  to  deal  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

On  March  25.  President  Thieu  offered 
to  meet  with  the  NLF  for  private  talks 
without  preconditions  on  a  political 
settlement. 

On  May  14,  with  Thieu's  support, 
President  Nixon  put  forward  an  eight- 
point  plan  for  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  President  iniled  out  a  military  solu- 
tion, offered  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and 
allied  forces  within  12  months  under 
internatijonal  guarantees,  and  em- 
phasized that  our  only  objective  was  to 
secure  the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  determine  their  own  future 
without  outside  interference. 

On  June  8,  President  Nixon  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  25.000  U.S.  combat 
troops  and  said  decisions  would  be  made 
later  on  additional  troop  withdrawals. 

At  Midway,  both  Thieu  and  President 
Nixon  declared  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept any  political  result  arrived  at 
through  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

Thieu  has  now  outlined  plans  for  the 
holding  of  free  elections  under  terms 
which  offer  the  NLF  representation  on  a 
national  election  planning  committee 
and  places  on  the  ballot.  The  only  condi- 
tion is  that  the  NLF  end  its  war  against 
the  Saigon  government  and  renoimce 
the  use  of  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  who  be- 
lieves that  aggression  should  not  be  re- 
warded and  that  peaceful  solution  should 
be  pursued  in  international  disputes 
shotild  support  attempts  to  arrange  for 
fair  and  impartial  elections  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  President  Thieu  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  advancing  his  elections  plan 
and  that  the  American  people  should 
rally  behind  the  strategy  for  peace  being 
followed  by  President  Nixon. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  and  free 
peoples  throughout  the  world  demand 
to  know  when  Hanoi  is  going  to  act  to 
further  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  President 
Thieu  have  made  meaningful  moves  on 
behalf  of  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  burden 
now  is  on  Hanoi,  and  we  should  let  the 
world  know  it. 


AMENDING    SECTION    235    OF    THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  section 
235  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  pro- 
vide more  flexible  mortgage  limits  in  or- 
der to   encoui-age   the  development  of 
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homeownership  In  high-cost  areas  for 
low^-income  families. 

All  Federal  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams impose  maximum  limits  on  total 
dwelling  development  costs  to  insure 
that  only  mxxlestly  priced  housing  is 
built  imder  these  programs.  These  maxi- 
mum limits  vary  according  to  program — 
public  housing.  221(d)  (3),  236,  and  235— 
and  from  area  to  area.  Each  program 
recognizes  that  higher  development  cost 
limits  must  be  allowed  in  hiph-cost  areas 
where  land  and  labor  costs  are  higher. 

Generally  speaking,  the  allowances  for 
high-cost  areas  provided  by  statute  for 
public  housing  and  FHA  multifamlly 
programs,  such  as  221(d)  1 3)  and  236,  are 
realistic  and  adequate.  This  is  not  the 
case  for  the  new  235  homeownership 
program.  As  a  result  there  are  strong  In- 
dications tha-t  the  235  program  will  not 
prove  to  be  economically  feasible  in 
many  high-cost  metropolitan  areas — 
such  as  New  York  City,  Chicago,  or 
Washington,  D.C. — which  have  some  of 
the  most  severe  housing  problems  in  the 
Nation. 

Secretary  Romney  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  on  June  12,  1969,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  limitations  in  section  235 
have,  in  fact,  hampered  efforts  at  con- 
struction of  iow-cost  housing  in  high- 
cost  metropolitan  areas : 

The  statutory  mortage  limits  (expressed 
m  terms  of  maximum  dollars  per  unit)  for 
the  Section  235  homeownership  program  have 
made  It  difficult  to  achieve  new  construction 
in  many  of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  .  .  . 
especially  in  the  Northeast.  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  high-cost  area  adjustments  for 
this  program  may  prove  to  be  inadequate 
in  practice. 

»  •  •  •  • 

The  Department  Is  concerned  that  .  .  . 
fixed  dollar  limits  both  fail  to  recognize  geo- 
graphic cost  variations  and  lag  behind  rising 
construction  ( emphasis  added ) . 

The  basic  statutory  development  cost 
limit — technically  it  is  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  the  mortage — under  the  sec- 
tion 235  program  is  S15.000.  The  limit 
can  be  increased  to  $17,500  for  high-cost 
areas. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  statutory 
scheme  to  meet  the  requirements  of  rap- 
idly escalating  construction  costs  in  ma- 
jor high-cost  areas  is  well  documented, 
in  Claremont.  Calif.,  where  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  has  been 
conducting  an  experimental  cost  study, 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  low-cost, 
single-family  structure  has  increased  31.5 
percent  from  January  1968  to  April  1969. 
The  major  items  which  contributed  to 
the  cost  increase  were  lumber,  up  200 
percent;  cement  driveway,  up  67  percent; 
roof  wood,  up  53  percent;  doors,  up  43 
percent;  frames  and  jambs,  up  40  per- 
cent; and  electrical,  up  39  percent.  In 
absolute  dollar  figures  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  low-cost,  single-family  struc- 
ture rose  from  $13,586  to  $17,859  during 
this  period.  Thus  a  builder  would  lose 
S359  if  he  constructed  a  section  235  house 
in  Claremont  today — assuming  that  there 
v.ere  no  cost  increases  in  the  interim. 

Nationally,  rising  costs  have  caused  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  low- 
cost  housing  starts  in  recent  years.  In 


1965,  54  percent  of  all  new  starts  were 
for  houses  costing  less  than  $20,000.  By 
1968,  this  figure  had  dropped  to  26  per- 
cent and  the  estimate  for  1969  is  27  per- 
cent. F^irther,  the  decline  in  housing 
starts  for  housing  costing  less  than 
$15,000  is  even  more  dramatic.  In  1965, 
such  housing  represented  16  percent  of 
all  starts,  but  the  estimate  for  1969  is 
only  5.2  percent. 

At  the  end  of  1968,  census  data  re- 
vealed that  only  11  p>ercent  of  new 
houses  sold  in  the  West  and  the  North- 
east were  priced  at  under  $17,500 — the 
cost  limit  under  section  235 — and  in 
north-central  United  States  only  8  per- 
cent. The  problem  is  particularly  acute 
near  the  center  of  major  metropolitan 
areas  where  high  land  and  labor  costs 
make  building  under  the  statutory  max- 
imum cost  limits  in  section  235  unfeasi- 
ble. A  FHA  survey  early  this  year  in  the 
Washington,  D.C,  area  uncovered  no 
new  single-family  houses  on  the  market 
with  sales  prices  under  S17.500.  Thus  in 
the  very  areas  in  which  this  program  is 
most  needed,  the  housing  industry  is  least 
able  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  above  facts  document  the  need 
for  prompt  action  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  section  235  program  in  high 
cost  metropolitan  areas.  The  section 
221(d)  <3)  and  236  programs  permit  de- 
velopment costs  of  up  to  45  percent 
higher  than  their  basic  cost  limits  in  high 
cost  areas.  The  proposed  amendment, 
which  adopts  the  language  of  sections 
221(d)  1 3)  and  236,  would  apply  the  45- 
percent  formula  for  high  cost  areas  that 
is  used  under  these  two  sections  to  the 
235  program. 

Such  an  amendment  to  section  235  at 
this  time  is  crucial,  for  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  costs  will  continue 
to  rise.  Lumber  products  have  undergone 
an  unprecedented  price  rise  in  the  last  2 
years,  prompting  congressional  hearings 
and  administrative  action.  Land  and 
labor  costs  have  been  consistently  going 
up  and.  of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
unprecedented  increases  in  financing 
charges. 

Recent  statistics  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in- 
dicate that  the  statutory  maximums  have 
limited  activity  under  the  section  235  pro- 
gram in  New  York  and  in  other  compara- 
ble high  cost  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  William  B.  Ross,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary-Commissioner.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  noted: 

In  New  York  City  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  activity  under  the  Section  235  pro- 
gram .  .  .  Our  experience  In  other  major  cities 
is  very  similar.  Assistance  has  been  requested 
for  only  181  units  in  Chicago;  250  units  in 
Detroit:  73  units  In  Los  Angeles  and  there 
have  been  no  requests  for  assistance  In  the 
cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Boston. 

When  we  consider  the  activity  this  pro- 
gram has  engendered  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  backlog  of  requests  for  assistance 
amounting  to  over  60.000  units  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  fund,  we  can  better 
Judge  the  Impact  of  the  cost  limits  In  the 
high  co6t  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  increase  In  the  stat- 
utory cost  limitations  in  high  cost  areas 
in  the  section  235  homeownership  pro- 
gram has  been  endorsed  by  several  major 
groups.  These  include  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference,  the  National  Association 


of  Home  Builders,  and  the  Council  of 
Housing  Producers.  Also  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  on  June  12,  1969, 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Wasserman,  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council,  stated: 

The  construction  cost  limits  for  both  FHA 
moderate-Income  and  public  housing  pro- 
grams should  be  amended  to  keep  abreast 
of  rising  construction  costs.  .  .  .  For  ex- 
ample, the  maximum  mortgage  limit  (which 
Is  In  effect  the  cost  limit)  for  the  235  pro- 
gram Is  $17,500,  for  most  units  In  high-cost 
areas.  Olven  the  rapid  Inflation  In  land 
prices,  Interest  discounts,  and  construction 
costs,  this  limit  Is  already  obsolete  In  high 
rent  building  areas  throughout  the  na- 
tion. .  .  . 

Because  of  the  continual  rise  in  construc- 
tions costs.  Congress  should  legislate  a  stat- 
utory construction  cost  ceiling  sufficient  to 
allow  wide  administrative  flexibility  und^r  it 
to  cover  a  variety  of  cost  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country.  And  Congress 
should  proi^ide  a  regular  statutory  procedure 
for  updating  the  construction  cost  ceiling. 
(Emphasis  In  the  original.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  carmot  stress  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  enactment  of 
this  measure  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
commitment  to  building  low-cost  hous- 
ing in  the  high-cost  areas.  If  this 
amendment  is  passed,  builders  con- 
cerned about  meeting  cost  limits  will  be 
just  as  likely  to  build  sales  units  as  they 
would  rental  units  in  most  of  our  metro- 
politan areas.  The  end  result  will  be  to 
fully  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  235 
program,  which  is  now  in  serious  trou- 
ble in  those  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country. 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
MAKE  THEIR  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  RETURNS  PUBLIC 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  requiring  candi- 
dates for  and  Members  of  Congress  to 
file  ^fceir  Federal  income  tax  returns 
yeaaShor  public  examination. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  erosion 
of  public  confidence  in  the  ethics  of  the 
elected  oflScials  of  this  Nation. 

Disclosure  of  all  income  sources  will 
do  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  restore  that 
confidence. 

I  have  voluntarily  filed  my  Federal 
income  tax  return  heretofore  with  the 
House  Ethics  Committee,  and  it  is  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 


APOLLO  11 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  today 
In  the  Washington  Post  for  the  first  time 
that  my  name  will  appear  among  the 
names  of  those  imprinted  on  a  silicone 
disc  to  be  left  upon  the  moon  by  our 
Apollo  11  astronauts.  As  a  freshman 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
space  program,  it  should  be  readily  ap- 
parent that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  development  of  Apollo  11  or  in  any 
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way  contributed  to  the  historic  moon- 
shot.  While  I  am  deeply  honored,  had  I 
been  asked  I  would  have  declined  the 
honor  as  being  undeserved. 

The  sands  of  the  moon,  if  sands  they 
be,  will  ultimately  cover  that  silicon  disc. 
What  will  be  remembered  for  ages  to 
come  are  the  extraordinary  feats  of  the 
astronauts  who  are  making  this  flight 
and  those  who  preceded  them.  With  all 
of  my  fellow  citizens  I  look  forward  to 
the  launching  of  Apollo  11  and  pray  for 
the  safe  return  of  our  astronauts. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  FLY  OLD 
GLORY  DURING  APOLLO  11  MIS- 
SION 

(Mr.  CLARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  the  House  this 
week  asking  the  American  people  to  pay 
tribflte  to  the  Apollo  1 1  mission  by  dis- 
playing the  flag  of  the  United  States 
from  Wednesday.  July  16,  1969,  until  the 
close  of  the  day  on  which  the  mission  re- 
turns to  earth. 

What  Is  occurring  is  clearly  a  land- 
mark event  In  human  history.  But  more 
than  that,  it  is  an  unparalleled  tribute 
to  the  ability  of  this  free  society  to  get 
things  done.  Francis  Scott  Key  saw  the 
waving  Stars  and  Stripes  through  the 
smoke  and  flying  cannonballs  of  the  War 
of  1812,  and  I  just  think  it  might  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  pride  to  our 
three  Astronauts  to  know,  as  they  hurtle 
through  space  and  look  back  through 
clouds  and  other  fljing  satellites,  that 
their  flag  is  still  there. 

If  each  American  would  raise  his  flag 
in  tribute  to  these  courageous  men,  and 
then  say  a  quiet  prayer  for  their  suc- 
cessful return,  then  their  flnal  splash- 
down can  be  a  moment  of  new  gloi-y  for 
Old  Glory. 


CONGRESSMAN  ECKHARDT  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  TAX  REFORM 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
morning,  it  was  my  privilege  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
consideration  of  H.R.  12290  and  related 
tax  reform  proposals. 

Immediately  after  my  presentation 
and  interrogation  by  several  members  of 
the  committee  I  was  followed  by  the 
Honorable  Bob  Eckhardt,  Representa- 
tive from  the  Eighth  District  of  Texas, 
who  very  carefully  outlined  the  case 
against  the  special  treatment  of  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  which  was  initiated  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
\n  the  closing  hours  of  its  deliberations 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  George  Bush. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  in  his  analysis  of  the 
evils  of  this  section  discussed  in  careful 
and  documented  detail  the  precise  way 
In  which  this  industry  was  given  special 
tax  treatment  to  the  detriment  of  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

I  commend  careful  reading  of  this 
statement  before  further  action  is  taken 


on  this  legislation  in  conference.  The 
splendid  statement  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  is 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt 

StTMMARY 

A.  Outline  of  statement 
I.  Oppoeltlon    to    the    surtax    on    general 
grounds: 

(a)  Review  of  past  opposition:  offsetting 
of  the  effects  of  the  surtax  by  rising  war 
expenditures — fear   of   more  of   the   same 

(b)  In  full  agreement  with  the  Senate 
as  to  need  for  tax  reform 

n.  Opposition  to  the  surtax  respecting  ex- 
emption : 

(a)  Explanation  of  the  loophole  in  the 
House-passed  bill  that  allows  the  gas  pipe- 
line Industry  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  ex- 
emption from  the  April  18  deadline  for  repeal 
of  the  7%   Investment  tax  credit 

(b)  Because  the  government  allows  this 
Industry  a  guaranteed  rate  of  profit,  invest- 
ment tax  credit  not  warranted  in  the  first 
place 

m.  Need  for  responsible,  effective  alter- 
natives : 

(a)  Extension  of  the  withholding  rates 
without  an  extension  of  the  actual  tax 

(b)  Tax  reform 

(c)  Excess  profits  tax 

(d)  Taxation  of  "excess  Interest" 

B.  Specific  recommendations 

I.  Continue  the  higher  withholding  rates. 
The  economic  restraining  effects  not  lessened 
and  the  pressure  for  tax  reform  continues 
unabated.  Should  the  economy  tiUTi  down- 
ward. Congress  could  lower  withholding 
rates  to  their  normal  level  and  permit  re- 
funds: otherwise.  Institute  the  surtax  ret- 
roactively. 

II.  Reinstate  an  excess  profits  tax.  This 
would  shift  the  burden  from  the  poor  and 
middle  Income  groups  to  those  benefiting 
most  from  the  confilct  In  Southeast  Asia. 

rn.  Institute  "excess  interest"  tax  analo- 
gous to  excess  profits  tax.  Revenues  generated 
by  this  tax  could  be  used  to  subsidize  home 
mortgages   and   municipal   bond   markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come  before 
5'ou  on  perhaps  the  most  pressing  and  urgent 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today.  No  one  can 
argue  with  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  rampant  inflation  and  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing some  of  the  tightest  money  condi- 
tions In  United  States"  history.  The  appropri- 
ate question  that  we  should  be  considering 
Is  not  whether  economic  restraint  is  needed — 
no  responsible  legislator  or  competent  econ- 
omist could  doubt  that  fact — but  rather, 
what  form  this  economic  restraint  should 
take. 

I  voted  against  the  10%  surtax  extension. 
Just  as  I  voted  against  Its  original  adoption 
last  year.  I  shall  state  briefly  why  I  oppose 
this  particular  form  of  economic  restraint, 
the  defects  that  appear  in  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  my  recommendations  for  respon- 
sible and  effective  alternatives  to  the  surtax. 

I 
I  opposed  the  imposition  of  this  tax  in 
1968  because  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would  suc- 
ceed in  halting  Inflation.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  I  have  no  faith  In  what  Is  popularly 
referred  to  as  the  "new"  economics;  on  the 
contrary  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  efficacy 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  But  these 
policies  can  only  succeed  if  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  other  government  operations  whose 
economic  effects  are  in  the  direct  opposite 
direction.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
expansionary  and  Inflationary  effects  of  the 
continued  high  spending  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  how  I  made  my  case  against  the 
surtax  last  year  and  I  see  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  situation  to  be  any  different  this 
year.  If  our  people  are  taxed — In  the  guise  of 
fiscal  constraint — when  any  meaningful  dis- 
inflationary effects  are  negated  by  war  ex- 
penditures, the  effect  is  only  to  add  the  tax 


burden  to  the  burdens  of  high  Interest  and 
high  prices. 

Also,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
urging  that  we  not  continue  the  surtax 
without  adding  meaningful  tax  reform.  The 
surcharge  is  a  tax  on  a  tax,  and.  If  one 
manages  to  avoid  paying  any  taxes,  he  auto- 
matically escapes  the  surcharge.  How  can 
we.  with  a  straight  face,  tell  Income  earners 
and  honest  sharers  of  the  tax  burden  that 
they  must  bear  the  burdens  of  fiscal  re- 
straint when  many  people  with  largely  ex- 
empt Incomes,  capable  of  making  many  ex- 
travagant purchases,  are  not  forced  to  curb 
their  spending  or  fairly  share  the  burden? 
I  am  heartened  by  the  sentiment  In  the 
Senate  for  closing  the  many  nefarious  tax 
loopholes  before  flnal  appioval  is  given  for 
extension  of  the  surtax.       V^ 

n 

Now.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  a  very  serious 
Inequity  in  the  House  bill  that  passed  on 
June  30. 

As  you  know,  one  very  Important  provision 
of  the  bill  was  the  repeal  of  the  T%  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Let  me  first  say  that  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  action  for  it  has 
been  effectively  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  Is  the  primary  contributor 
to  the  inflationary  expansion  of  Investment 
demand. 

The  bin  sets  the  repeal  date  as  of  April 
18,  1969  but  quite  correctly  makes  provision 
for  construction  begun,  and  binding  con- 
tracts m  effect,  on  or  before  that  date.  The 
general  rule  Is  that  pre-termlnatlon  prop- 
erty, i.e.,  property  eligible  to  receive  the  In- 
vastment  tax  credit,  includes  "any  property 
.  .  .  (that)  is  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  contract 
which  was.  on  April  18.  1969.  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  binding  on  the  taxpayer."  If  such 
facts  do  not  prevail,  action  taken  after 
April  18  does  not  accrue  an  investment  credit. 

But  among  the  exceptions  Is  this  one; 

"Where,  In  order  to  perform  a  binding 
contract  ...  In  effect  on  April  18,  1969,  (1) 
the  taxpayer  Is  required  to  .  .  .  acquire  prop- 
erty specified  In  any  order  of  a  federal  regu- 
latory agency  for  which  application  was  filed 
before  April  19.  1969,  (11)  the  property  Is 
to  be  used  to  transport  one  or  more  products 
xmder  such  contract  .  .  .  and  ( Hi )  one  or  more 
parties  to  the  contract .  .  .  are  required  to  take 
or  to  provide  more  than  50 '"-^  of  the  products 
to  be  transported  over  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  expected  useful  life  of  the  property, 
then  such  property  shall  be  pre-termlnatlon 
property." 

This  Is  the  section  (Section  4a)  of  the  bill 
that  I  have  strong  objection  to. 

The  report  accompanying  H.R.  12290  ex- 
plains this  seemingly  harmless  exception  to 
the  general  rule  defining  pre-terminatlon 
property. 

"An  example  of  the  tj-pe  of  case  covered 
by  this  provision  would  be  a  situation  where 
a  company  has  entered  into  a  binding  con- 
tract to  transport  fuel  through  a  pipeline  for 
another  party  who  will  provide  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  fuel  to  be  transported  over  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  estimated  useful 
life  of  the  pipeline.  The  provision  would  be 
applicable  In  this  case,  however,  only  if  the 
company  had  filed  prior  to  April  19.  1969.  Its 
application  with  the  Federal  regulatory 
agency  for  an  order  permitting  !t  to  con- 
truct  the  pipeline." 

In  sum.  this  provision  Is  presented  as  one 
justly  extending  the  deadline  for  those  com- 
panies entering  Into  contracts  for  which 
necessary  Federal  agency  certification  Is  not 
received  by  April  18.  The  major  beneficiary 
of  this  exemption  would  be  the  gas  pipeline 
Industry.  One  of  their  chief  supporters  In 
the  House,  a  Texas  colleague,  stated:  ".  .  . 
they  should  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  because  some  Federal  agency  is  sitting 
aside  and  refusing  to  act." 

This  is  a  dangerous,  imnecessary  and  In- 
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equitable  provision,  and  explanation  of  It  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  was  misleading. 

The  Implication  in  fioor  debate  was  that 
a  contract  for  purchase  of  capital  goods 
which  Is  binding  as  between  seller  and  pur- 
chaser contingent  only  upon  PPC  approval 
constituted  the  exception  that  would  qualify. 
Thus.  Mr.  Bush,  with  whom  the  amend- 
ment originated  in  the  committee,  in  an- 
swer to  my  question,  said: 

"The  contract  spells  out  the  equipment  re- 
quired and  If  these  people  have  a  bona  fide 
contract,  they  should  not  be  denied  the  ben- 
efit of  the  credit." 

Mr.  Boggs,  who  carried  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  equated  the  provision  to  the  ordinary 
contract  for  purchase  of  capital  goods  in  the 
following  language: 

"The  contract  has  been  entered  Into  and 
qualifies  as  a  binding  contract.  If  you  were 
to  build  a  plant  .  .  .  and  no  equipment  has 
been  installed,  but  they  have  simply  entered 
into  a  contract,  a  binding  contract,  prior  to 
April  19,  that  equipment  Is  eligible  for  the 
full  7  ijercent." 

I  had  previously  been  told  by  an  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such  was  all 
that  the  amendment  did.  In  candor,  Mr. 
Boggs  did  at  another  point  explain  the 
amendment  accurately.  I  do  not  attribute 
to  anyone  an  Intention  to  mislead,  but  the 
matter  Is  technical  and  complex  and  needs 
clarification,  both  as  to  Its  provisions  and  its 
justification. 

In  fact,  the  contracts  in  question  are  not 
contracts  to  acquire  property  but  are  rather 
contracts  to  supply  gas.  These  contracts  are 
not  binding  without  a  certificate  of  approval 
from  the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon.  and  It 
IS  In  these  certificates  that  the  only  require- 
ment of  designation  of  the  capital  goods  to 
be  acquired  Is  made.  In  order  for  a  gas  pipe- 
line company  to  obtain  approval  for  an  ex- 
tension of  service  it  must  file  an  application 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  within 
which  it  must  Include,  among  other  things, 
an  analysis  of  the  equipment  needed  to  ful- 
fill the  contract.  This  Includes  a  detailed 
estimate  of  total  capital  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed facilities  for  which  application  is 
made. 

But.  unlike  the  case  of  other  pre-termlna- 
tlon contracts,  the  contracts  here  are  not 
binding  without  the  certificate  of  approval; 
and  hence  the  companies  involved  are  not 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit.  The  PPC  will  al- 
low a  gas  pipeline  company  to  withdraw  its 
application  for  an  extension  of  service  if  the 
company  can  show  Just  cause.  Just  cause 
might  well  Include  a  reduction  In  the  prof- 
itability of  the  contract  Presumably  a  loss 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  would  indicate 
lower  profits. 

This  is  a  means  of  escape  from  a  contract 
which  would  not  be  as  profitable  as  antici- 
pated. But  there  is  another  even  surer  safe- 
guard against  an  improvident  contract  (in 
anticipation  of  Investment  credit)  which 
might  actually  result  In  a  loss. 

As  a  public  utility,  the  gas  pipeline  Indus- 
try has  Its  rates  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  these  rates  are  set  so  as  to  give  the 
company  a  reasonable  rate  of  profit  on  Its 
investment.  If  the  rate  of  profit  is  set,  the 
company  cannot  possibly  be  stuck  with  an 
unprofitable  venture.  True,  it  may  not  gener- 
ate an  investment  credit,  which  Is  "cream"  on 
top  of  profit,  but  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
utility  would  have  expanded  Its  market  for 
the  sake  of  pxrofit  alone.  It  did  not  act  to  Its 
detriment  envisioning,  improvldently,  an  in- 
vestment credit. 

Obviously  there  is,  and  was,  plenty  of  in- 
ducement to  improve  an  increase  plant  for 
gas  pipelines  without  any  Investment  tax 
i'redlt.  Even  before  the  7%  Investment  tax 
credit  provision  was  enacted,  net  gas  utility 
plant  for  the  entire  Nation  had  grown  from 
about  $6  billion  to  about  9-8  billion  from 
1957  through  1961.  After  the  enactment  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit,  through  the  next 


six  years,  net  gas  utility  plant  grew  at 
about  the  same  amount,  from  about  $8  bil- 
lion to  about  $10  billion.  It  is  apparent  from 
these  figures  that  the  investment  tax  credit 
was  not  needed  to  encourage  Investment 
In  plant  and  it  apparently  did  not  affect 
such  Investment. 

Actually,  the  gas  plp)ellne  Industry  has 
grown  at  a  rate  at  least  comparable  to  the 
other  utilities  which  received  only  S'^i  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  pipelines  were  favored,  but 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  Congress  favored 
them  again  by  eliminating  any  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
use  the  Investment  tax  credit  without  the 
consent  of  the  company  Involved  in  deter- 
mining Its  cost  of  service.  The  tax  savings 
from  the  investment  tax  credit  could  thus 
be  used  by  the  companies  for  reinvestment 
or  dividends  without  regard  to  their  rate  of 
return. 

From  1962  through  1967  the  Interstate 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies  generated 
$296,124,000  in  Investment  tax  credits.  Of 
this  amount,  they  utilized  and  retained  $247,- 
106,000.  {Statistics  of  Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Companies,  1967,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  p.  Ix.) 

Now  the  gas  transmission  companies  are 
again  asking  for  special  treatment,  as  If  they 
needed  special  relief.  Are  they  weak?  Are  they 
an  industry  with  a  declining  growth  pat- 
tern? Quite  on  the  contrary,  the  Industry 
has  grown  by  one  third  in  the  last  five  years. 
In  1962.  natural  gas  utility  sales  were  100.81 
billion  therms  and  in  1967  they  were  133.42 
billion  therms.  (See  1968  "Gas  Pacts"  of 
American  Gas  Association.) 

It  is  just  not  p>osslble  to  put  an  exact  dol- 
lar value  on  this  special  provision  in  the 
surtax  and  Investment  credit  bill  as  to  how 
much  it  benefits  gas  pipelines.  But  it  clearly 
would  defer  the  cutoff  date  for  withdrawing 
the  Investment  tax  credit.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  they  never  needed  It  or  deserved  It  In 
the  first  place;  and.  at  more  than  twice  the 
figure  granted  other  utilities.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  windfall  for  the  stockholders — not  the 
consumers. 

The  windfall  was  at  an  average  of  about 
$50  million  a  year.  Typically,  in  past  years, 
the  highest  number  of  rate  applications  by 
the  gas  pipelines  have  been  In  the  winter 
months.  In  the  winter  of  1967  and  1968  ap- 
proximately as  many  permits  were  filed  as 
during  the  entire  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
was  not  exactly  the  situation  in  the  PPC 
fiscal  year  1968-69.  In  that  year  over  70% 
of  the  applications  had  been  filed  by  Jan- 
uary 1. 

I  am  frank  to  say.  I  cannot  tell  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  timing  of  the  applications 
other  than  to  say  an  adroit  timing  of  ap- 
plications well  In  advance  of  actual  equip- 
ment purchases  could  keep  the  7%  Invest- 
ment credit  going  for  a  considerable  time.  If 
this  extended  time  be  6  months,  the  special 
treatment  in  this  law  Is  worth  $25  million  In 
investment  credits  generated  to  the  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

I  served  for  a  good  number  of  years  In  a 
legislative  body  which  was  very  sympathetic 
with  gas  pipeline  companies,  and  I  have  had 
the  experience  of  their  long  arm  reaching 
right  into  a  conference  committee  of  the 
Texas  Legislature  to  render  a  tax  unconstitu- 
tional. I  thought  I  had  escaped  this  tamper- 
ing when  I  came  to  Congress,  but  I  under- 
estimated their  reach. 


Because  I  do  not  believe  the  surtax  to  be 
a  fair  way  to  halt  inflation,  or  even  a  feasible 
way  If  present  spending  patterns  continue, 
and  also  because  the  bill  contains  several 
questionable  clauses,  I  voted  against  It  In  the 
House  on  June  30.  But  it  would  be  quite  Ir- 
responsible to  oppose  the  surtax  and  leave 
it  at  that.  As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  this 
statement,  we  are  facing  an  Inflationary 
spiral   affecting   prices,   wages,   and   Interest 


rates.   Some   viable  alternative  to  the   10% 
surcharge  must  be  suggested. 

The  Senate  and  House  have  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  withholding  rales,  as  if  the  surtax 
were  still  In  effect,  as  a  temporary  fiscal  meas- 
ure. Tills  in  Itself  U  a  logical  and  prac- 
tical alternative  to  the  President's  fiscal 
package.  It  would  preserve  and  continue 
the  economic  restraining  effects  of  the  sur- 
charge while  allowing  time  lor  further  con- 
sideration of  its  need. 

We  should  simply  continue  such  withhold- 
ing  while   we   hammer   out   tax  reform. 

The  benefits  of  following  this  course  are 
several : 

1.  We  would  be  able  to  avoid  legislating 
on  such  an  Important  matter  under  the 
pn-essure  of  a  deadline. 

2.  Many  economists  are  convinced  that 
we  will  be  in  the  throes  of  a  dangerous 
economic  slowdown  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1970.  If  the  Congress  took  no  action  other 
than  to  extend  the  withholding  rate,  the 
economy  would  be  rejuvenated  by  a  great 
Infiux  of  spending  money  to  the  public  at 
the  time  of  Its  greatest  need.  I.e.,  at  tax 
refund  time.  If  Infiatlon  is  controlled  or  re- 
versed. Congress  would  simply  p>as8  legisla- 
tion lowering  the  withholding  rate  to  its 
normal  level. 

3.  The  Congress,  without  engaging  in  a 
blind  guess,  would  then  be  able  to  decide 
if  the  surtax  was  or  was  not  needed.  Con- 
gress is  pretty  good  at  "hindsight,"  and  It 
could  apply  It  then.  If  the  Inflation  con- 
tinued unabated  the  surtax  could  be  enacted 
retroactively  while  none  of  the  necessary 
economic  effects  would  be  lost  In  the  interim. 
Retroactivity  would  not  hurt  the  normal  tax- 
payer because  he  would  have  piald  his  taxes 
by  the  previous  withholding. 

4.  Tax  reform  minded  Representatives 
would  have  the  leverage  that  they  have  so 
long  sought  In  this  area.  We  would  be  able 
to  put  the  heat  on  the  President  to  push  for 
tax  reforms  without  risking  the  dangers  of 
too  early  relaxation  of  fiscal  restraint, 

5.  Also,  Congress  would  retain  a  real 
budget  control.  We  could  be  satisfied  that 
the  cuts  that  are  made  by  the  administra- 
tion forces  are  not  made  In  the  programs 
most  vital  to  clUes  and  to  the  poor.  Like- 
wise, that  some  reductions  are  made  in  areas 
of  extravagance  like  some  military  boondog- 
gles. With  the  surtax  question  impending 
after  the  budget  cuts.  Congress  would  have 
potent  bargaining  strength. 

As  another  alternative,  either  Independent 
of  or  In  combination  with  the  extension  of 
the  withholding  rates.  I  would  propose  the 
Institution  of  an  excess  profits  tax  This 
worked  successfully  during  the  second  World 
War  and  during  the  Korean  War.  It  Is  un- 
fair for  most  to  suffer  Increased  war-time 
burdens  while  others  enjoy  Increased  war- 
time profits.  I  fully  concur  with  the  efforts 
of  Senator  McGovern  In  this  area. 

One  of  the  more  serious  manifestations  of 
the  inflation  we  are  exp)erlenclng  are  the  ex- 
tremely high  Interest  rates.  I  fully  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  the  market  and  how 
unwise  It  is  to  tamper  with  the  market 
mechanism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
high  money  rates  are  a  manifestation  of 
market  pressures  and  cannot  be  condemned 
sweeplngly  as  an  explicit  effort  by  the  bank- 
ing industry  to  raise  its  profits.  I  would  not 
support  legislating  a  celling  on  Interest 
rates — I  feel  that  that  would  only  serve  to 
disrupt  what  Is  an  orderly,  but  very  tight 
market. 

What  I  would  propose  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress pass  a  tax  on  excess  interest  rates,  as 
on  excess  profits.  Such  would  drain  off  the 
excess  income  engendered  by  the  tight  mon- 
ey market.  Just  as  excess  profits  from  the 
Inflationary  war  stimulus  is  drained  off  by 
an  excess  profits  X&x. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  banks  for  the  re- 
cent Increases  In  the  prime  Interest  rates. 
They  are  simply  reacting  to  the  huge  loan 
pressure    and    the    constricted    supply    of 
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money.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  huge  growth  In  bank  earnings— largely 
due  to  the  higher  rates  charged  on  loan*— 
Is  Incidental.  But,  Just  as  I  feel  that  It  Is 
unfair  for  corporations  to  earn  extraordi- 
nary profits  from  the  war,  I  feel  that  it  Is 
unfair  for  the  banks  to  retain  a  fortuitous. 
Incidental  benefit  from  inflation.  Unlike 
other  industries,  the  costs  of  doing  banking 
business  during  inflaUon  does  not  rise  as 
rapidly,  or  more  rapidly,  than  revenues.  As 
the  price  they  charge  for  money  goes  up, 
so  must  their  profits.  Recent  bank  state- 
ments of  earnings  confirm  this.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  net  operating  earn- 
ings of  seven  great  New  York  banks  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1969  as  compared  to  the 
second  quarter  of  1968.  The  increases  are 
largrely  due  to  an  advance  In  prime  interest 
rate  from  6-6',2'>>  In  1968  to  7-7 '/2%  In 
1969,  and,  of  course,  accompanying  increases 
In  all  Interest  rates.  On  June  9.  1969,  the 
prime  rate  has  further  increased  to  Sii'" 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected  In  even 
greater  earnings  in  the  third  quarter. 


subsidies  and  Interest  subsidies  for  states  and 
municipalities  on  their  bond  Issues. 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  abandon 
the  fight  against  Infiatlon.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  Congress  must  pas- 
sively accept  whatever  proposals  the  admin- 
istration brings  forth  in  the  battle.  I  strongly 
believe  that  a  combination  of  extended  with- 
holding rates,  an  excess  profits  tax,  and  an 
excess  interest  tax  could  most  effectively 
curb  inflation  and  high  Interest  rates  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pass  the  burden  over  from 
the  least  able  to  pay  to  the  most  able. 


Bank 


Net  earnings 

1968  1969 

(6-6^       (7-74 

percent)"    percent)' 


Percent 

increase 

in 

earnings 


Manutactuters  Hanover  Corp. 

Charter  New  York 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co 

Chemical  New  York 

Chase  Manhattan 

First  National  City 

Bankers  Trust... 


17.5 

21.0 

20.3 

13.0 

14.5 

11.6 

18.4 

20.5 

11.4 

32.8 

36.5 

11.2 

58.1 

63.8 

11.2 

62.4 

66.1 

5.9 

27.0 

27.5 

1.8 

I  Prime  interest  rate. 

Source:  New  York  Times,  July  7  and  9, 1%9. 

If.  as  the  banks  say,  they  must  raise  their 
Interest  rates  in  order  to  ration  their  loan- 
able funds,  there  would  be  no  hindrance. 
An  additional  benefit  could  be  gained  by 
using  the  revenues  generated  by  this  excess 
Interest  tax  to  subsidize  home  mortgages  and 
interest  on  municipal  and  state  bonds. 

Perhaps  an  example  of  how  this  t.\x  would 
work  would  help  to  clarify  my  proposal.  In 
order  to  allow  for  normal  growth  in  the 
demand  for  money  and  to  make  siire  that  this 
tax  would  only  be  effective  in  times  of  very 
high  Interest  rates,  let  us  take  as  our  base 
the  8';  prime  Interest  rate.  Then  any  loan 
for  more  than  810.000  at  a  rate  of  over  8'^r 
would  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

Using  this  as  the  base  for  our  interest  tax, 
a  possible  levy  could  be  l.C:  for  every  0.17c 
Increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  over  8%. 
Thus,  a  10.000  loan  at  the  current  8''2  '  -  prime 
Interest  rate  would  bring, in  S850.00  per  an- 
num Ln  Interest  which  would  be  taxed  $42.30 
(5';  of  $850.00).  The  bank  would  earn 
$807.50.  Just  a  little  more  than  it  would  have 
earned  at  the  lower  8'r  rate.  The  following 
table  demonstrates  how  this  tax  would  work 
over  a  range  of  interest  rates  (assuming  a 
loan  of  $10,000)  : 


Total 

Rate 

Interest  rate 

interest 

of  tax 

Bank 

(percent) 

payment 

(percent) 

earnings 

Tax 

8 

$800 

0 

J800.00 

0 

V,i 

9                 

850 

5.0 

807.  50 

J42. 50 

900 

10.0 

810.00 

90.00 

9h 

10               .  ... 

950 

15.0 

807.  50 

142.  50 

1,000 

20.0 

800.00 

200.00 

101^ 

1,050 

25.0 

787.  50 

262.50 

As  you  see,  the  Interest  earnings  cease  to 
grow  after  a  certain  point  while  government 
revenues  from  the  tax  rise  rapidly.  There 
would  be  no  profit  Incentive  for  the  banks 
to  raise  their  rates  although  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  If  the 
pressures  of  the  market  made  such  raises  ex- 
pedient. Meanwhile,  the  revenues  raised  by 
the  tax  could  be  reserved  for  home  mortgage 


IF  HANOI  DOES  NOT  COOPERATE  IN 
THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS  WE 
SHOULD  SERIOUSLY  CONSIDER 
RESUMING  THE  BOMBING 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  has  quite  properly  ^ven  us  the 
record  of  many  efforts  being  made  by 
President  Nixon  to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  a  quick  and  honorable  end  and  to 
bring  our  boys  back.  Certainly  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  most  generous  in  his  offers 
for  peace,  and  so  has  President  Thieu,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
I  believe  the  recitation  of  facts  as  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  ought  to  be  presented  to  this 
House,  but  I  believe  the  House  ought  to 
also  see  the  answer  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

In  Paris  today  Mrs.  Binh,  the  prin- 
cipal spokesman  for  the  Communist 
negotiators,  reached  the  height  of  ar- 
rogance in  rejecting  the  proposal  by 
President  Thieu,  when  she  said: 

Nixon  has  no  other  choice.  He  Is  choking 
and  has  to  give  way.  We  are  capable  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  as  long  as  necessary — 
5,  10,  or  20  years  if  need  be. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  not  too  long  ago  said 
that  Americans  do  not  like  a  long  war, 
and  he  is  going  to  make  this  a  long  war, 
and  win  it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  great  merit 
in  the  proposal  being  circulated  in  Sai- 
gon today  that  if  indeed  the  Commu- 
nists do  not  start  negotiating  in  good 
faith  pretty  soon,  we  ought  to  serious- 
ly consider  terminating  those  negotia- 
tions. We  have  lost  16,000  American  boys 
since  the  peace  talks  began,  and  if  the 
present  casualty  rate  continues  it  will 
not  be  long  before  more  American  boys 
will  be  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  since 
the  peace  talks  began  than  our  total 
casualties  from  1961  until  the  bombing 
halt. 

I  believe  there  is  merit  to  the  pro- 
posal being  circulated  in  some  military 
quarters  that  we  could  withdraw  200.- 
000  American  troops  from  combat  in 
Vietnam  and  not  have  to  leplace  them  if 
indeed  we  resumed  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  such  a  move  would  placSite 
American  discontent  with  the  war  and 
still  serve  notice  on  Hanoi  that  the 
American  withdrawal  of  troops  does  not 
mean  a  victory  for  the  Communists.  It 
would  mean  that  if  the  Communists  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  in  the  peace  talks,  they 
are  in  for  a  long  bombing  seige  from 


American  bombers  even  after  American 
combat  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam. 

May  I  remind  this  House  that  South 
Vietnam's  President  Thieu  stated  recent- 
ly his  South  Vietnamese  army  can  con- 
tinue the  battle  against  the  Communists 
if  we  leave  them  our  Air  Force  for  sup- 
port. South  Vietnam  has  an  excellent 
army  of  1  million  soldiers  to  protect  their 
homeland.  By  resuming  the  bombing,  we 
would  force  Hanoi  to  withdraw  some 
400.000  Communist  troops  back  to  North 
Vietnam.  These  troops  were  released  for 
duty  in  South  Vietnam  when  we  ended 
the  bombing. 

One  has  a  right  to  ask:  'Why  should 
the  Communists  negotiate  when  there  is 
no  pressure  on  them  to  do  so?" 

Ho  Chi  Minh  can  say  he  will  make 
this  a  long  war  because  there  is  no  pres- 
sure on  him.  He  has  nothing  to  lose. 
There  is  no  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  is  our  American  boys  who  are  being 
slaughtered.  We  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  have  to  send  545,000  replace- 
ments to  Vietnam  this  year. 

We  talk  about  troop  withdrawal  and 
we  give  a  big  hoorah  about  the  fact  that 
25.000  American  boys  are  returned,  but 
we  totally  obscure  the  fact  that  we  have 
sent  into  battle  in  South  Vietnam  this 
year  545.000  replacements.  It  is  no  con- 
solation to  the  mothers  and  to  the  par- 
ents and  to  the  boys  themselves  who  are 
leaving  for  Vietnam. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  right  thing  for 
this  administration  and  this  President 
to  do  is  to  serve  notice  on  the  Commu- 
nists that  there  must  be  a  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam  by  August  1. 

If  there  is  no  meaningful  cease-fire  and 
if  the  slaughter  does  not  end  by  August 
1.  we  should  seriously  consider  resuming 
the  bombing. 

President  Nixon  said  in  his  message 
that  if  this  needless  suffering  continues, 
he  will  have  to  reappraise  America's 
position. 

I  think  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  most  gen- 
erous in  his  efforts  to  find  some  way  of 
resolving  this  conflict.  Yet,  every  single 
one  of  his  efforts  has  been  met  with  the 
height  of  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 
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PITY  THE  PASSENGER 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
certain prospects  for  the  future  of  Con- 
necticut's rail  passenger  service  have 
created  apprehension  among  many  citi- 
zens in  the  State. 

On  February  5,  1969,  approximately  1 
month  after  the  Perm  Central  Railroad 
assumed  control  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad's  operations,  I  wrote  the  vice 
president  in  charge  of  Penn  Central's 
New  England  operations  and  requested 
detailed  information  about  the  corpora- 
tion's plans  for  future  service  in  the 
State  of  Cormecticut.  A  major  factor 
motivating  my  concern  and  hence  my 
query  was  the  despair,  bitterness,  and 


anxiety  expressed  by  my  constituents  re- 
garding the  future  of  passenger  rail  serv- 
ice in  Connecticut.  Underlying  this  mood 
was  the  fear  that  the  railroad,  in  the  in- 
terest of  high  profits,  would  inexorably 
reduce  to  the  barest  minimum  its  rail 
passenger  obligations.  Under  the  label  or 
guise  of  "restructuring,"  it  was  alleged, 
the  Penn  Central  would  raise  fares,  cut 
back  passenger  runs,  and  scrimp  on 
maintenance  of  passenger  facilities.  In 
the  end,  the  Penn  Central  would  free 
itself  of  the  burden  of  shouldering  the 
New  Haven's  passenger  service. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  this  point  in 
time,  protestations  by  corporate  man- 
agement to  the  contrary,  the  scenario 
envisioned  by  the  intimidated  railroad 
commuter  is  being  fulfilled.  Discontinu- 
ances have  been  carried  out  for  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  passenger 
service  which  formerly  operated  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  purported 
panacea  of  turbotrain  service — put  for- 
ward as  partial  justification  for  the  dis- 
continuances— has  offered  no  real  im- 
provement in  the  service  into  New  York 
City.  One  turbotrain  per  day — and  espe- 
cially one  that  operates  with  fitful  reg- 
ularity and  at  unimpressive  speeds — is 
scarcely  an  adequate  vehicle  to  measure 
potential  consumer  demand  for  modern- 
ized rail  passenger  service  in  the  north- 
east corridor. 

As  for  rates,  the  Penn  Central  has 
filed  fare  revision  proposals  now  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Cormecticut  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission.  This  package  of  fare 
revisions  will  affect  all  Connecticut  and 
New  York  patrons  utilizing  the  facili- 
ties of  the  former  New  Haven  Railroad 
to  reach  New  York  City.  Under  the  rail- 
road's proposal,  30-day  commutation 
tickets  would  be  only  slightly  reduced, 
while  the  price  of  10-trip  tickets  would 
be  nearly  doubled  and  the  single  round- 
trip  ticket  to  New  York  City  would  be 
hiked  by  approximately  10  percent.  These 
proposals  come  only  a  short  period  after 
the  elimination  of  the  popular  2-day 
return  trip  ticket  between  Connecticut 
stations  and  New  York  City. 

The  Trumbull  Times  of  Trumbull. 
Coim.,  notes  that  these  most  recent  fare 
revision  proposals  offer  an  insignificant 
sop  to  the  "well-organized  and  highly 
vocal"  daily  railroad  commuter  group. 
However,  this  very  marginal  reduction  in 
the  30-day  commutation  fares  is  to  be 
accompanied  or  paid  for  by  stiff  increases 
in  the  fares  which  the  less  well  orga- 
nized and.  as  the  Trumbull  Times  puts  it. 
hard  working,  lower  income  citizens" 
must  pay  to  use  the  railroad  for  anything 
less  than  daily  commutation  trips  into 
New  York  City. 

Thi^  aspect  of  the  latest  fare  revision, 
so  ably  presented  by  the  Times  editorial. 
is  but  another  unhappy  development  in 
the  declining  fortunes  of  rail  passenger 
service  under  the  auspices  of  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad.  The  article  from  the 
Trumbull  Times  follows : 

Soaking  the  Poor 
The  Penn  Central,  the  rlchlv  endowed  suc- 
cessor to  the  much  maligned  New  Haven 
Railroad,  is  demonstrating  Its  mastery  in  the 
field  of  public  relations.  It  has  proposed  to 
the  regulatory  commissions   a  reduction   in 


monthly  commutation  tickets  In  exchange 
for  pjermlsslon  to  raise  the  price  of  single 
ride  fares.  This  will  have  the  overall  efl'ect 
of  increasing  railroad  revenue  by  at  least 
three  per  cent. 

By  this  strategy,  Penn  Central  hopes  to 
eliminate  oppxjsitlon  to  its  proposal  from  the 
well  organized  and  highly  vocal  commuters. 
The  railroad  is  hoping  that  the  single  ride 
patrons  lack  the  jxilltlcal  muscle  to  make 
their  opposition  felt. 

Penn  Central  has  fared  magnificentally. 
no  pun  intended,  at  the  expense  of  their 
single  fare  patrons.  One  of  Its  first  steps  on 
Feb.  1,  shortly  after  taking  over  the  railroad, 
was  the  elimination  of  the  two-day  excursion 
ticket  that  offered  a  round  trip  from  Bridge- 
port to  New  York  for  $3.51.  These  gave  the 
occasional  rider  no  alternative  but  two  single 
fare  tickets  at  $2.96  each,  totaling  $5.92  or  a 
69  per  cent  increase. 

Now.  less  than  Six  months  later,  the  Penn 
Central  is  asking  for  an  additional  10  per 
cent  Increase  so  that  a  round  trip  ticket  to 
New  York  would  cost  S6.50.  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  the  commuter  price. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Connecticut  Public 
Utilities  Commission  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  understand  exactly 
what  sector  of  the  public  is  affected  by  the 
Penn  Central  proposal.  Visit  the  railroad 
station  over  the  weekend  and  see  some  of  our 
hard  working,  lower  Income  citizens  paying 
the  increased  fares  because  they  still  want  to 
visit  relatives  in  the  Bronx  or  Harlem  oi  see 
some  of  our  financially-pinched  college  stu- 
dents home  for  the  weekend  or  see  the  budget 
minded  father  paying  the  higher  Jariff  be- 
cause he  promised  his  children  an  outing  In 
New  York. 

To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the  Penn  Central 
with  all  its  ajfluence  has  done  absolutely 
nothing  to  improve  washroom  facilities.  They 
have  the  colossal  gall  to  charge  10  cents  just 
to  enter  washrooms  which  are  deplorable, 
unsanitary  and  unsightly. 

It  Is  high  time  the  regulating  agencies, 
with  pressure  from  our  elected  representa- 
tives, took  concrete  steps  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic. For  a  starter,  we  suggest  they  reject  this 
latest  Penn  Central  proposal  to  "soak  the 
poor"  and  insist  upon  real  physical  improve- 
ments before  entertaining  any  new  proposals. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  QUAL- 
ITY OF  JUSTICE  IN  LITIGATION 
OF  ANTITRUST   CASES 

'Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  yesterday  to  improve 
the  quality  of  justice  in  litigation  of  anti- 
trust cases.  Joining  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  most  important  legislation  were :  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  conference,  Mr.  Anderson, 
11  of  my  fellow  Republican  members  of 
the  Judiciarj-  Committee,  and  two  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  from  Ohio. 

"The  legislation  would  amend  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  which  was  passed  in  1903. 
The  66-year-old  laws  governing  the  trial 
and  appeal  of  antitrust  cases  are  no 
longer  suited  to  modem  practice.  They 
must  be  updated. 

Under  present  law — 15  U.S.C.  section 
29.  32  Stat.  823 — every  civil  antitrust 
case  in  which  the  United  States  is  com- 
plainant, whether  important  or  not,  may 
be  appealed  only  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  When  this  act  was 
passed,  such  direct  review  was  justified. 
The  Sherman  Act  was  new  and  manj- 


fundamental  questions  regarding  its  im- 
plications needed  immediate  clarifica- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  reasons  for  enacting  the  Expedit- 
ing Act  of  1903  have  long  since  van- 
ished. At  that  time,  antitrust  law  was  an 
uncharted  sea.  The  courts  of  appeals 
were  then  newly  created  and  unproven. 
Since  guidelines  had  to  be  established, 
it  was  reasonable  to  direct  all  appeals  to 
the  ultimate  and  proven  tribxmal,  the 
Supreme  Court. 

However,  66  years  later,  the  guidelines 
have  been  written.  The  courts  of  appeals 
are  well  recognized  as  competent  tri- 
bunals and  can  provide  a  thorough  re- 
view which  will  focus  the  issues  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  in 
all  but  the  most  important  antitrust 
cases,  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  burdensome. 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  has  urged 
modernization  of  the  present  law.  See, 
for  example.  United  States  v.  Singer  Mfg. 
Co.,  374  U.S.  174.  175,  n.  1;  Brown  Shoe 
Co.  v.  United  States.  370  U.S.  294.  355, 
363-64  I  opinions  of  Clark  and  Harlan, 
J.J.)  ;  United  States  v.  duPont  &  Co..  366 
U.S.  316,  324;  cf.  Kennecott  Copper  Co. 
V.  United  States.  381  U.S.  414  (Harlan 
and  Goldberg.  J.J.  dissenflng)  :  but  see 
United  States  v.  Singer  Mfg.  Co..  supra, 
at  197  (opinion  of  White.  J.K  Thus,  this 
proposed  legislation  acknowledges  the 
progress  of  the  last  66  years  by  now 
treating  ci\il  antitrust  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  is  complainant  like 
other  cases. 

Of  course,  there  may  occur  cases  of 
such  importance  that  an  expedited  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  de- 
sirable. Hence,  the  bill  allows  for  such  ex- 
pedition upon  certification  by  the  Federal 
district  court  who  adjudicated  the  case  or 
by  the  Attorney  General  "that  immediate 
consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  of  great  public  importance 
in  the  administration  of  justice." 

Thus,  the  bill  would  unburden  the  Su- 
preme Court,  provide  the  litigants  with 
a  more  thorough  review  of  their  anti- 
trust cases,  and  assure  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  it  could  still  obtain  an 
expedited  decision  when  necessary. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  further  eases 
the  burden  on  the  Federal  courts  by  re- 
quiring that  such  antitrust  actions  be 
originally  heard  by  a  single  Federal  dis- 
trict judge.  Under  the  present  law.  15 
U.S.C.  sec.  28.  32  Stat.  823.  the  Attorney 
General  can  order  that  three  Federal 
judges  be  empaneled  to  try  the  case.  Re- 
sort to  a  three-judge  court  may  have 
been  advisable  when  the  Expediting  Act 
was  enacted  because  of  the  novelty  and 
complexity  of  the  legal  and  economic  is- 
sues involved  in  the  antitrust  laws. 

However,  such  a  consideration  now  is 
without  foundation.  Furthermore,  with 
trial  backlogs  growing  longer,  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  cannot  countenance 
disrupting  already  crowded  dockets  by 
requiring  three  judges  to  hear  these 
cases.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Attorney 
General  has  resorted  to  the  three- judge 
court  in  antitrust  cases  only  seven  times 
in  the  last  30  years  and  only  once  in  the 
last  decade.  TTras.  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate justification  for  this  provision's 
continued  existence  in  ttie  law.  ' 
In  addition,  this  legislation  would  re- 
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solve  the  uncertainty  presently  existing 
with  respect  to  the  interlocutory  appeals 
in  cases  involving  the  Expediting  Act. 
Compare  United  States  v.  Ingersoll  Rand, 
320   P.    2d,    509    (3rd    Cir.    1963),    with 
United  States  v.  F.M.C.  Corp..  321  F.  2d 
534  (9th  Cir.) ,  application  for  temporary 
injunction  denied,   84   S.   Ct.   4    (1963) 
(Goldberg,  J.,  in  chambers).  Under  the 
bill,  Interlocutory  appeals  of  orders  of 
district  courts  granting,   modifying,   or 
refusing  injunctions  in  cases  involving 
the  Expediting  Act  would  be  permitted 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  1 292  ( a )  1 1  > .  62  Stat. 
929,  but  not  otherwise.  In  this  way.  con- 
summation of  potentially  unlawful  merg- 
ers under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
could  be  forestalled  imtll  their  legality  is 
Anally  determined  without  unnecessary 
disruption  of  the  orderly  procedure  of  the 
cases  and  without  prejudice  to  the  final 
resolution  of  the  litigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  90th  Congress 
I  introduced  legislation  to  modernize  our 
antitrust  laws  similar  to  the  bill  spon- 
sored'by  the  Nixon  administration  which 
I  introduce  today.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  the  Nixon  administration  to  urge 
Immediate  action  on  this  proposal  so 
that  this  Nation's  antitrust  laws  may 
better  serve  the  interests  of  a  free  and 
competitive  society. 


THE       NEXON       ADMINISTRATION'S 
INACTION  ON  INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
P.^TM^N  I  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  rapidly  earning  the 
title  of  a  "do  nothing"  administration 
on  high  interest  rates. 

Since  the  election  of  President  Nixon, 
the  commercial  banking  industry  has 
had  a  free  run  at  the  American  public. 
This  industrj'.  which  has  always  had  dif- 
ficulty doing  anything  for  the  public, 
has  now  been  turned  loose  to  gouge  the 
American  public  and.  eventually,  to 
wreck  the  economy. 

Since  the  election  of  President  Nixon 
and  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  bankers  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  commercial  banking  industry 
has  gone  to  the  well  five  times  and 
raised  the  interest  rate  chai-ged  to  its 
prime  customers.  Five  times  since  De- 
cember 1968.  In  6  short  months,  the 
commercial  banks  have  managed  to  im- 
pose increases  amounting  to  36  percent 
in  the  cost  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  the  prime  rate  increases  as  they 
have  occurred  beginning  on  December  2. 
1968,  and  continuing  until  June  9: 

December  2,  1968,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  announced  that  it  was  raising  its 
prime  lending  rate  from  6 '4  percent  to 
6'2  percent.  The  other  major  banks  fol- 
lowed within  hours  with  identical  in- 
creases. 

December  18.  1968,  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  City  armounced 
that  it  was  raising  its  prime  lending  rate 
from  6 '2  percent  to  6%  percent.  The 
other  major  banks  immediately  followed 
with  identical  increases. 
January  7,  1969,  First  National  City 


Bank  of  New  York  City  announced  that 
it  was  raising  the  prime  rate  from  6% 
percent  to  7  percent.  The  other  major 
banks  immediately  followed  with  identi- 
cal increases. 

March  17,  1969,  Morgan  Guaranty 
Bank  of  New  York  City  annoimced  that 
it  was  raising  its  prime  lending  rate  from 
7  percent  to  7 !  2  percent.  The  other  ma- 
jor banks  followed  within  hours  with 
identical  increases. 

June  9,  1969,  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  City  announced  that  it  was  raising 
the  prime  lending  rate  from  7^2  percent 
to  8!2  percent.  The  other  major  banks 
followed  within  minutes  and  hours  with 
identical  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  most  fla- 
grant and  the  largest  increases  in  inter- 
est rates  which  this  Nation  has  every 
experienced  under  any  administration 
and  under  any  economic  conditions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  commercial  banking  in- 
dustry is  running  wild  and  it  knows  that 
no  one  in  this  banker-oriented  adminis- 
tration has  the  courage  to  stop  it. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David  M. 
Kermedy,  who  helped  institute  prime 
rate  increases  while  he  served  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Continen- 
tal-Illinois National  Bank,  is  sitting  on 
the  sidelines  giving  secret  signals  to  his 
banker  buddies.  These  signals  are  well 
understood  in  the  banking  industry — 
they  say,  "Go  ahead  and  raise  interest 
rates  and  we  will  not  do  a  thing  about 
It."  The  Secretary  manages  little  taps  on 
the  wrist  with  a  velvet  hammer  and 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  an  absurdity.  Last  week,  he 
called  in  the  big  banking  chiefs — the  big 
boys  of  the  industry — to  discuss  prime 
rates.  With  great  ballyhoo,  the  Treasury 
Department  spokesmen — who  always 
seem  to  remain  anonymous — talked 
about  this  as  a  move  to  hold  back  interest 
rates. 

One  of  these  spokesmen  was  quoted  in 
the  Washington  Post  in  this  manner  : 


A  Treasury  Spokesman  s&ld  th«  meeting 
was  called  In  response  to  several  develop- 
ments. Including  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Chairman  David  Rockefeller's  remarks  In  a 
Washington  Poet  Interview  that  another  In- 
crease In  the  prime  lending  rate  may  be  put 
Into  effect. 

Yet,  when  Secretary  Kennedy  emerged 
from  his  secret  session  with  the  bankers, 
he  told  a  press  briefing  that  he  had  not 
even  discussed  the  prime  rate.  And  he 
was  quick  and  emphatic  in  his  an- 
nouncement that  the  meeting  had  not 
been  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  back  in- 
terest rates  and  he  wanted  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  had  not  asked  his  banker 
buddies  for  any  commitment  against 
further  increases  in  the  prime  rate. 

The  big  question  remains,  Why  did 
Secretary  Kennedy  call  the  meeting  in 
the  first  place  if  he  was  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss interest  rates?  Was  it  some  kind  of 
afternoon  social?  A  bankers  tea  party  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government?  Or  was 
it  swne  back-door  attempt  by  Secretary 
Kennedy  to  show  how  much  strength  he 
had  in  the  banking  commtonity?  Was  it 
supposed  to  be  a  show  of  strength  so  that 
President  Nixon  would  be  frightened 
away  from  any  move  to  seek  the  Secre- 
tary's resignation? 

These  were  the  24  largest  banks  in  the 
Nation  with  lots  of  political  muscle  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  resources  behind 
them.  This  was  the  greatest  assemblage 
of  economic  and  political  power  ever 
gathered  in  a  room  at  the  Treasury 
Department. 

These  bankers  represented  $148  bil- 
lion in  deposits  and  $131  billion  in  bank 
trust  assets.  The  24  bankers  had  almost 
36  percent  of  the  total  deposits  in  aU 
13,000  of  the  commercial  banks  in  the 
United  States  and  about  half  of  the  trust 
assets  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  banks  that  were  invited  by  Sec- 
retary Kennedy  and  their  deposits  and 
trust  assets : 


Market  value  of 

trust  assets  Deposits 
(1968)  Dec.  31,1968 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson.  Bank  of  America  NTiSA.San  Francisco,  Calif $4  98«  265  148  121  507  M7  finn 

David  Rockteller,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA,  New  York.  N.Y.               14  579' 093  000  I fi  Tftfl' q5?' ??? 

Walter  B.  Wriston,  First  National  City  Bank,  Ne«,  York,  N.Y. 1  930  777  493  fi  fii?' 7l5' nnn 

Eugenes.  Northrop,  Manulacturers-Hanover  Trust  Co.,  New  Yorki  N.V."::::: 7  959  479  OOO  9  202  391539 

i?*),"  "7*',; '^°'8" '^""""y  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y_                           18575  119  000  t'iu'nk'^l? 

William  S.  Renchard,  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.,  New  York  N'Y 5  658    25  000  7  eln  III' rll 

WilhamH.  Moore,  Bankers  Trust  Co..  New  York,  N.Y........  .       '    '  13  319  707  504  6  827'm2^ 

TildenCummings,  Continental  Illinois  NB4T  Co..  Chicago,  III 6  192  052  485  6  301503  0^ 

GaylordS.  Freeman,  Jr.,  First  National  Bank  Chicago.  III. 6  499551  217  wSfifw™ 

Carl  E.  Hartnack.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  Los  Angeles.  Calif ::::::" 2  718'018  000  5  711  376  229 

Richard  P.  Cooley,  Wells  Fargo  Bank  NA,  San  Francisco,  Calif 2  165627' 000  4  734  097  673 

GeorgeA.  Murphy,  Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  NY  .                       1976864572  4'412'q«nK« 

EmmettG.  Solomon,  Crocker,  Citizens  National  Bank,  San  Francisco  Caiif 2  2  0  234' 458  4  jot'^j^'Ik? 

H.V.  Grice,  United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Calif            «™'5«>. '-'"" 2  784' 758' 000  ^lllini^ 

John  A.  Mayer.  Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  PittsburghVPa 8  28l"7n5'7^  T  7iR7?7lff 

Roger  C.  Damon,  First  National  Bank,  Boston,  Ma^..         *  '      •  5  323  41l' 245  I'linUli^ 

HaroldV.GIeason,  Franklin  National  Bank,  Mineola,  N.Y  2177' 121  000  7  in?'?!?'??? 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  did  not  attend,  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co.,  New  Yo'rkiN.V'""        1  493*  662  406  2'280'847'3  8 

John  R.  Bunting,  First  Pefcisylvama  Banking  «  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa..     .                       3  157  213  000  2  173  968  000 

GeorgeF.Karch,  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.                                  3  690492000  7'79'Qqq'??i 

Raymond  T.  Perring,  Detroit  Bank  «  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich        1  972  334206  1  R99'3?I'777 

G.  Moiris  Darrance.  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  P*...:.:": 703'477'986  '723ns3nM 

R.C.MacDonald.  Seattle-First  National  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash 862  364'fi7fi  iKQj'Saom^ 

Ellis  B.  Merry,  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  Detriit,  Mich          .3  427i3l'000  W^'nis'Si 

Roland  A.  Mewhort,  Manufacturers  National  Bank,  Detroit,  f^Wt::::::".::::::;;:::".::::      m", 282'. 614, 000  1, 772, 165  266 

^°'^' >  131, 929, 469, 174     <  148,042,922. 166 

'  Includes  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 

-As  of  December  1967. 

!  Ih!!  fifn'r!  '.li',^*"*^  approximately  ,4  of  all  trust  assets  in  the  13,000  commercial  banks  in  the  United  States. 

'  This  figure  represents  36  percent  of  all  bank  deposits  in  the  13,000  commercial  banks  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.    Sp«iker,    the   Secretary   of    the     speak  up  and  tell  these  giants  of  the 
Treiasury   had   a  great   opportunity   to     banking  industry  that  he  wanted  lower 


Interest  rates.  He  had  an  opportunity  to 
ask  for  a  roll  back  of  the  prime  rate.  But 
he  did  not — or  could  not — bring  himself 
to  si>eak  up  for  the  public. 

Secretary  Kennedy  once  again  did 
exactly  what  the  bankers  wanted  and 
once  again  they  are  free  to  gouge  the 
American  public.  The  bankers  were  well- 
satisfied  with  their  session. 

The  American  Banker  for  July  9,  1969, 
quotes  one  of  the  bankers  as  saying  of 
the  meeting  with  Kennedy : 

I  told  him  afterward  It  waa  a  damn  good 
.show. 

And  another  banker  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

We  all  know  Dave  and  like  him  and  are  in 
entire  sympathy  with  his  views. 

A  cozy  buddy-buddy  session  between 
the  bankers  and  Secretary  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  this  cozy  ar- 
rangement— and  understanding — that 
brought  us  the  8^2  percent  prime  inter- 
est rate  on  June  9.  At  that  time.  Secre- 
tary Kennedy  issued  a  tepid  little  state- 
ment which  was  an  open  invitation  to 
the  banks  to  raise  the  interest  rate. 

The  Secretary  refused  to  go  along  with 
my  suggestion  that  he  speak  out  for  the 
administration  against  the  prime  rate  in- 
crease which  was  being  talked  about  in 
the  banking  community  weeks  before  the 
actual  action  on  June  9.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
which  I  sent  Secretary  Kennedy  on  May 
29  and  a  copy  of  his  letter  in  reply: 

Mat  29.  1969. 
Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reports  persist  that  the  large  commercial 
banks  are  planning  still  another  assault  on 
the  American  people  through  an  Increase  In 
the  prime  lending  rate.  As  you  know  an 
increase  in  the  already  usurious  VVi  per  cent 
prime  rate  will  send  a  shock  wave  through 
the  entire  economy,  raising  Interest  rates  on 
every  Item. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  you  have  the 
power  to  stop  this  latest  effort  to  Increase 
interest  rates.  I  urge  you  to  announce  today 
that  you  and  the  Nixon  administration  are 
flatly  opposed  to  any  Increase  In  the  prime 
rate. 

I  urge  that  you  demand  that  the  commer- 
cial banks  refrain  from  any  conspiracy  to 
jack  up  the  rate.  Such  a  statement,  coming 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would 
stop  the  Increase. 

Another  Increase  In  the  prime  rate  will 
all  but  halt  an  already  badly  depressed  hous- 
ing market  and  will  raise  the  price  of  goods 
to  millions  of  American  families.  Another 
increase  is  totally  unnecessary  and  It  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  by  the  banks 
:o  gouge  the  American  public  during  a  crltl- 
al  economic  period. 
The  big  corrunerclal  banks  believe  that  this 
administration  is  more  concerned  about 
their  welfare  than  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  are  convinced  that  they 
can  raise  the  prime  rate  without  criticism 
from  you  or  the  administration.  You  now 
have  the  power  to  prove  them  wrong  in  this 
instance  by  coming  down  hard  in  a  public 
otatement  opposed  to  a  higher  prime  rate. 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you  will  use  the 
great  powers  of  your  high  office  to  protect 
the  American  people.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
you  will  choose  the  public  Interest  over  the 
bank  Interest. 

Wright  Patman. 
CXV 1237— Part  15 


The  Secretary  or  tke  Treasubt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  2,  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  share  the  concern 
over  the  high  level  of  Interest  rates  ex- 
pressed In  your  telegram. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  current  level  of 
Interest  rates  Is  serious  Inflation  and  the 
expectation  of  rising  prices  In  the  future.  Our 
economic  p>ollcles,  Including  monetary  policy, 
must  be  aimed  at  curbing  the  pressures  that 
have  kept  the  economy  overheated. 

While  monetary  policy  has  a  role  to  play, 
it  must  not  be  called  upon  to  carry  too  heavy 
a  share  of  the  burden  of  fighting  inflation. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  Administra- 
tion proposed  reductions  In  1970  government 
expenditures  and  asked  for  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  for  extension  of  the 
tax  surcharge  and  certain  excises. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  banks  will  act 
responsibly  within  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  In  the  credit  markets.  As  I 
have  said  before,  I  question  whether  a  fur- 
ther Increase  In  the  prime  rate  at  this  time 
would  In  Itself  effectively  restrain  the  de- 
mand for  credit.  Each  bank  has  available 
other  methods  to  allocate  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  funds. 

Indeed,  as  the  Administration's  efforts  to 
fight  Inflation  increasingly  take  hold.  It  is 
logical  to  expect  that  bank  Interest  rates 
will  go  down.  Accordingly,  I  hope  you  will 
give  your  wholehearted  support  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  and  tax  policies  as  the 
surest  route  to  relieving  unnecessary  pres- 
sures on  Interest  rates. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Davio  M.  Kennedy. 

Secretary  Kennedy  revealed  just  how 
serious  he  was  about  opposing  high  in- 
terest rates  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in'its  investigation  of  the  prime  interest 
rate.  His  performance  before  the  com- 
mittee was  one  of  the  weakest  and  one 
of  the  saddest  by  a  public  official  that 
I  have  seen  in  ray  40  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  transcript  which  shows 
Mr.  Kennedy's  inability   to  handle  his 
office  in  the  public  interest: 
Excerpt  From   Transcript  of  Hearings  on 

Increase  in  Prime  Interbst  Rates.  House 

Banking      and      Currency      Committee. 

June  19,  1969 

Chairman  Patman.  I  asked  you  if  you  did 
anything  yourself  to  stop  this  increase  or 
to  discourage  it? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  And  I  answered  your 
question;  if  you  mean  did  I  call  the  banks 
and  ask  them  as  you  did  or  make  a  bold 
statement,  no. 

Chairman  Patman.  Not  necessarily  call 
them,  but  did  you  do  anything?  If  so,  tell 
me  what  It  was. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  There  was  really  noth- 
ing I  could  do. 

Chairman  Patman.  You  did  not  do  any- 
thing then  because  you  said  there  is  nothing 
you  could  do? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  There  Is  no  legal  pos- 
sibility of  me  rolling  that  back. 

Chairman  Patman.  Did  you  discuss  that 
with  the  banks  about  rolling  that  back. 

Secretary  Kennedy.  No,  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Patman.  Did  you  discuss  It  with 
anybody?  " 

Secretary  Kennedy.  No. 

Chairman  Patman.  Why  didn't  you? 

Secretary  Kennedy.  Why  should  I? 

The  Secretary,  of  course,  dodges  any 
suggestion  that  his  friends  in  the  bank- 


ing community  have  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  fix  prices  through  the  prime 
rate. 

Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  an- 
nounced the  prime  rate  increase  first  on 
June  9  and  within  minutes,  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  and  Chase  Manhattan 
National  Bank  of  New  York  had  fol- 
lowed. All  across  the  country,  the  major 
bankii  were  in  with  identical  armounce- 
ments — all  in  an  hour  or  two  of  the  origi- 
nal move  by  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Despite  Secretary  Kennedy's  opinion, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Anti- 
trust, Richard  McLaren,  has  launched  a 
full-scale  investigation  into  this  con- 
spiracy and  I  commend  him  for  his  ac- 
tion. 4 

The  bankers,  of  course,  have  consist- 
ently used  the  prime  rate  to  fix  interest 
generally  across  the  Nation.  Invariably 
it  has  been  the  large  New  York  banks — 
the  Wall  Street  complex— that  leads  the 
action  with  other  banks  falling  in  line 
like  so  many  sheep. 

Since  the  prime  rate  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1934,  the  New  York  banks  have 
led  the  increases — with  two  exceptions. 
These  exceptions  were  Continental- 
Illinois  National  Bank — Secretary  Ken- 
nedy's bank— and-  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
full  list  of  the  banks  which  have  been  the 
leaders  in  setting  each  of  the  prime  rates 
through  the  years: 


Rate 

Effective  date 

(percent) 

Bank  initiating  cfiange 

1934  to  December 
1947 

\\i 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Dec.  15.  1947 

l?i 

Oo. 

Aug.  10.  1948.... 

2 

Irving  Trust  Co 

Sept.  22.  1950... 

2'i 

First  National  City  BanV 

Jan.  5,  1951  ...   . 

2Vs 

Bankers  Trust  Co 

Oct.  17,  1951 

IV,. 

First  National  City  Bank. 

Dec.  18,  1951 

3 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Apr.  27,  1953 

3'i 

Bankers  Trust  Co 

Mar.  17,  1954.... 

3 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Aug.  4.  1955 

3'i 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Oct.  U,  1955 

3V4 

First  National  City  Bank. 

Apr.  13,  1956 

3»i 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

Aug.  20,  1956.... 

4 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Aug.  7.  1957 

4H 

Bankers  Trust  Co 

Jan.  21,1958 

4 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Apr.  21,  1958 

3W 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Sept.  11,  1958... 

4 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

May  18,  1959  .... 

4!.4 

First  National  City  Bank. 

Sept.  1,  1959 

5 

Do 

Aug.  23,  I960.... 

4V4 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co. 

Dec.  6,  1965 

5 

First  National  of  Chicago. 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 

March  1966 

SJi 

Do. 

June  29, 1966 

sR 

Chemical  Bank  New  York 

Trust. 
Tirst  National  ol  Chicago. 
First  National  City  Bank, 

New  York. 
Chase  Manhattan. 

Aug. 16, 1966.... 

6 

Jan.  26-27, 1967.. 

5.5 

X\ 

First  National  City. 

Mar.  27, 1967 

Morgan  Guaranty. 

5.5 

Bank  of  America. 

Nov.  20, 1967 

6 

Continental  Illinois  Bank  & 
Trust. 

Apr.  19.  1968 

6H 

Bankers  Trust. 

Sept.  26. 1968.... 

6 

Chase  Manhattan. 

Nov.  13,  1968 

6  Li 

Oo. 

Dec.  2,  1968 

64 

Do. 

Dec.  18,  1968 

6V- 

First  National  City  Bank. 

Jan.  7.  1969 

7 

Do. 

Mar.  17,1969 

74 

Morgan  Guaranty. 
Bankers  Trust  Co. 

June  9,  1969 

8H 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  banks  have  ap- 
proached this  latest  round  of  interest 
rate  increases  as  if  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  taking  welfare  to  survive.  To 
hear  the  David  Rockefellers  and  the 
other  big  bankers,  it  would  appear  they 
are  not  going  to  survive  the  winter  unless 
they  get  these  higher  and  higher  interest 
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rates.  When  E>avid  Rockefeller  appeared 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  its  investigation  of  the  prime 
rate,  he  sounded  like  a  poor  boy  about 
to  apply  for  a  poverty  grant. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
big  banks  are  enjoying  their  greatest 
profit  binge  in  history.  They  have  been 
unable  to  hide  the  enormous  profits 
which  have  been  recorded  over  the  first 
6  months  of  1969.  The  figures  are  coming 
out  and  they  reveal  profits  ranging  20 
percent  to  30  percent  above  the  profit 
levels  recorded  during  the  first  half  of 
1968. 

None  of  these  banks  appear  to  be 
poverty  candidates. 

For  instance,  the  huge  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, the  world's  largest  bank,  had  profits 
of  $74,179,000.  up  13.3  percent  from  the 
first  half  of  1968. 

Chase  Manhattan,  the  second  largest, 
had  a  profit  of  $63,832,467,  up  9.9  per- 
cent from  the  first  half  of  1968. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
had  a"  profit  of  $66,457,000,  up  5.9  per- 
cent from  the  first  half  of  1968. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  of  New  York, 
the  Nation's  fourth  largest  bank,  had  a 
profit  of  $41,115,652,  up  20.3  percent  from 
the  first  half  of  1968. 

The  Nation's  fifth  largest  bank.  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  of  New  York,  had  a  profit 
of  $20,500,000,  up  11.4  percent  from  the 
first  half  of  1968. 

Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust,  the 
Nation's  sixth  largest  bank,  had  a  profit 
of  $36,500,000,  up  11.2  percent  from  the 
first  half  of  1968. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
the  Nation's  seventh  largest  bank,  had  a 
profit  of  only  $27,510,000,  up  1.79  per- 
cent, but  this  low  figure  was  due  to  the 
startup  costs  of  their  BankAmericard 
operations  and  expenses  connected  with 
the  bank's  new  midtown  headquarters. 

And  then  we  come  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
bank,  the  Continental-Illinois  National 
Bank  of  Chicago — the  Nation's  eighth 
largest — which  had  a  profit  of  $28,173,- 
315,  up  10.7  percent  from  the  first  half 
of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  place  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  other  banks  showing  the  per- 
centage increase  in  profits  from  the  first 
half  of  1969  over  the  first  half  of  1968: 
Increase  in  net  operating  earnings  by  banks 

in  first  half  of  1969  as  compared  with  first 

half  of  1968 

I  Increase  In  percent] 
American  Security  &  Trust   (Washing- 
ton.   D.C.) 12.0 

Bank   of   Commerce    (New  York) 31.0 

Central    Penn    National    Bank    (Phil- 
adelphia)      19.0 

City  National  Bank   (Detroit) 35.8 

City  National   Bank  &  Trust    (Kansas 

City.   Mo) 36.0 

Citizens  &  Southern  of  Atlanta 20.0 

Continental     Bank    &    Trust    (Norrls- 

town.  Pa) 27.0 

Crocker  National  Bank  (California) 12.9 

Cleveland   Trust   Co 16.5 

Central  National  Bank   (Cleveland)...  20.0 

Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  (Hartford)  ..  19.  9 

Central  Trust   (Rochester,  N.Y.) 24.1 

Exchange  National  Bank  (Chicago) 40.0 

First  National  Bank  of  Birmingham 50.  0 

1st  National  Bank  of  Atlanta.. 22.0 

1st  National  State  Bank  of  New  Jersey..  21.  3 

1st   National   Bank  of   Maryland 16.0 

Ist  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis 15.  1 


Increase  in  net  operating  earnings  by  banks 
in  first  half  of  1969  as  compared  with  first 
half  of  1968 — Continued 

I  Increase  In  percent ) 

Fidelity   Union   Trust    (Newark) 21.1 

1st  National  Bank  (Cincinnati) 14.4 

1st  National  Bank  of  Akron 27.0 

1st  National  Bank  of  Boston 12.  0 

Franklin  National  Bank  (New  York)..  17.7 
1st  Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Com- 
pany     :.. 37.0 

Fidelity  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 25.0 

1st   Western   Bank    (Los   Angeles) 18.0 

Htirtford  National  Bank  (Connecticut)  .   18.  0 

Harris  Trust  &  Savings  (Chicago) 13.  1 

Irving   Trust   Co 12.1 

Industrial     Valley     Bank      (Philadel- 
phia)      --  23.0 

Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust 30.0 

Mercantile  Trust  (St.  Louis) 14.0 

Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  (Pitts- 
burgh)     10.0 

Northern    Trust    (Chicago) 19.0 

National  Newark  &  Exxes  (New  Jersey)  .  33.  0 

National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland 13.7 

North   Carolina   National   Bank 25.3 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank.. -..  20.0 

Philadelphia  National   Bank 28.0 

Provident    National    Bank 21.0 

Riggs     National     Bank     (Washington. 

DC.)    22.9 

Suburban   Trust  Co     (Maryland) 14.5 

Security  Pacific  National   Bank    (Cali- 
fornia)      15.0 

Security  National   (Huntington,  N.Y.).  42.0 
State      National      Bank      (Bridgeport, 

Conn  )     23.3 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co.    (Bos- 
ton)        6.2 

Union  Commerce  Bank   (Cleveland)..  16.4' 
United  California  Bank  (Los  Angeles).  17.0 

US.    National   Bank    (Portland) 28.0 

Virginia  National  Bank    (Norfolk) 15.0 

Western  Pennsylvania  National  Bank..  29.  0 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 15.2 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  the 
administration  would  move  to  curb  this 
kind  of  excess  profit  taking  by  the  bank- 
ing industry.  Clearly  they  do  not  need 
higher  interest  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  8  V'2 -percent  prime 
rate  that  is  quoted  in  the  newspapers  is 
highly  misleading.  It  is  the  rate  that  is 
paid  by  only  a  selected  few — institutions 
like  A.T.  &  T.  and  General  Motors,  the 
giants  of  industry.  The  little  guy — thr 
average  consumer — pays  much  more, 
usually  more  than  double  whatever  the 
prime  rate  might  be  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. So  when  we  talk  about  8''2-percent 
prime  rates,  we  are  talking  about  general 
interest  rates  of  J4,  15  percent,  and  even 
20  or  25  percent.  ^'^ 

The  increase  in  the  prime  rate  affects 
every  interest  rate  in  the  economy.  It 
pushes  them  all  up. 

Interest  costs  are  in  the  prices  of  every- 
thing we  buy.  Food,  appliances,  homes, 
automobiles — every  item  on  the  shelves 
or  yet  to  be  manufactured  is  affected  by 
these  price  increases. 

Interest  rates  are  increasing  prices  all 
down  the  line  and  they  are  fueling  the 
fires  of  infiation. 

Just  as  important  is  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  needed  projects  are  being 
stopped  because  of  these  high  rates. 
State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments put  off  their  building  of  hospitals, 
schools,  roads,  and  public  buildings. 
These  are  public  needs  that  will  be  post- 
poned for  years — needs  the  country  can 
ill  afford  to  postpone. 


The  homebuildlng  industry,  of  course, 
is  the  hardest  hit  by  these  interest  rate 
increases.  Housing  starts  are  on  their 
way  down  once  again.  Millions  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  have  al- 
ready been  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market  and  decent  housing  is  beginning 
to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  even  rela- 
tively  well-off   middle-income   families. 

Just  this  week  a  leading  housing  expert, 
Sanford  Goodkin,  said  the  housing  mar- 
ket "will  be  crippled  drastically"  if  the 
prime  interest  rate  is  allowed  to  go  up 
again. 

In  fact,  he  predicted  that  housing 
starts  would  drop*to  an  annual  rate  of 
800,000  units  if  there  were  any  further 
increases  in  the  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  article  in  the  July  11,  1969, 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Goodkin: 

Home  Industry  Is  Threatened 

The  nation's  troubled  housing  Industry  will 
be  crippled  drastically  if  the  prime  lending 
rate  is  raised  again,  according  to  Sanford  R. 
Goodkin,  a  leading  real  estate  research  con- 
sultant. 

Housing  starts  will  plunge  to  an  annual 
rate  of  about  800,000  in  1969,  he  predicted,  if 
the  prime  rate  charged  by  banks  is  increased 
from  its  current  8'2  percent  level. 

Goodkln's  observation  came  in  the  wake  of 
recent  comments  in  banking  circles  that  still 
another  rise  in  the  historically  high  prime 
rate — possibly  to  as  much  as  10  percent — 
may  be  necessary  to  curb  Inflation. 

"It  is  clear  that  if  the  prime  rate  hits  10 
percent,  followed  shortly  by  new  hikes  in  FHA 
and  VA  rates,  then  an  800,000  starts  rate  is 
sure  to  follow,"  said  Goodkin.  "What  started 
out  to  be  a  good  year  in  terms  of  housing 
starts  has  already  turned  into  a  reprise  of 
1966." 

He  noted  that  in  1966  a  disastrous  credit 
crunch  saw  a  severe  drying  up  of  mortgage 
credit  and  a  reduction  of  housing  starts  to 
1.2  million  from  1.6  million  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  prime  rate  now  has  gone  through  four 
recent  increases,  culminating  with  the  June 
9  Jump  to  a  record  8'2  percent.  Housing  starts 
have  correspondingly  declined  in  every  month 
in  1969  and  are  sure  to  fall  more  steeply  fol- 
lowing the  most  recent  rate  increase  Prior  to 
the  last  increase,  they  already  had  declined 
by  17  percent  from  January. 

Barring  another  rise  in  the  prime  rate, 
housing  starts  could  still  come  close  to  the 
1968  rate  of  1.55  million,  said  Goodkin.  This 
is  down  from  earlier,  rosier  predictions  of  a 
3  percent  Increase  over  the  1968  production 

But  with  inflation  still  vmabated,  he  said, 
some  bankers  have  Indicated  that  another 
prime  rate  rise  is  in  the  offlng.  Goodkin  pre- 
dicted that  if  this  happens,  it  probably  will 
be  done  before  September. 

"The  Nixon  Administration  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  go  into  the  1970  elections  with  an 
unsettled  and  soft  economy."  he  said.  "So 
it  Is  going  to  push  hard  on  its  anti-inflation 
flght  through  this  September,  then  let  up 
in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  economic  recovery 
by  the  fall  of  1970." 

September  is  a  cut-off  period  to  give  the 
economy  enough  lead  time  to  recover  by 
1970,  he  said,  because  economic  patterns  in- 
dicate that  monetary  pHsUcies  don't  have 
their  maximum  Impact  until  some  eight 
months  after  they  are  Implemented. 

In  the  1966  credit  crunch,  for  example,  in- 
dustrial production  didn't  hit  bottom  until 
May  1967,  eight  months  after  the  greatest 
panic. 

Goodkin  said  tougher  times  are  ahead  for 
housing,  even  with  the  current  prime  rate 
prevailing.  But  another  prime  rate  hike,  K 
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put  into  effect,  would  have  to  be  withdrawn 
before  September  is  over  in  order  for  the 
economy  to  be  In  decent  condition  for  the 
1970  elections. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  high  Interest  rates 
turn  off  only  those  who  are  too  poor  to  buy 
at  any  Interest  rate — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  home  buyers,  who  are  more  aware 
of  interest  rates  than  any  other  consumers," 
said  Goodkin.  "It  also  seems  that  someone 
somewhere  has  decided  that  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate  will  have  to  rise  to  some  magic 
margin  like  10  percent  before  all  the  sophis- 
ticates are  turned  off." 

But.  he  said,  "the  fact  is  that  Inflation 
is  being  fed  by  thoughtless  flnger-polnting 
of  unions  to  management,  management  to 
labor,  private  to  public,  consumer  to  anyone. 
The  entire  economy  may  be  doomed  to  repeat 
some  very  unfortunate  moments  in  its  his- 
tory because  we  insist  on  ignoring  history." 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    also    place    in    the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled:  "House  Hunting  Blues: 
Rising  Interest  Rates.  Home  Prices  Dis- 
courage Many  Would-Be  Buyers": 
House-Hunting      Blues — Rising      Interest 
Rates.     Home     Prices     Discourage     Many 
Would-Be  Buyers — Housing  Start  Fore- 
cast Dips  Below  Year-Ago  Figltie — Down 
Payments  Raised — Settling  for  an  Apart- 
ment 

A  Philadelphia  accountant  who  has  combed 
the  Main  Line  suburbs  for  the  past  six 
months  In  search  of  a  home  tells  a  tale  of 
woe. 

"The  prices  are  simply  outlandish."  he 
moans.  "We  started  out  looking  at  the 
$35,000  level,  but  when  you  mention  that 
price  to  a  broker  he  just  laughs.  We  looked 
at  one  house  for  $43,000  that  had  ceilings 
so  low  that  you  couldn't  maneuver — you'd 
have  to  walk  around  like  a  hunchback.  An- 
other place  for  $42,000  had  a  tiny  kitchen. 
It  also  was  dark,  dingy  and  dirty." 

The  accountant  has  slowed  his  search 
lately,  but  not  because  he  wants  a  home  any 
less.  "With  Interest  rates  like  they  are.  we 
probably  couldn't  get  a  mortgage  even  if  we 
found  a  decent  place."  he  says  gloomily. 

The  Phlladelphlan's  plight  illustrates  the 
extreme  difficulties  home  hunters  all  around 
the  country  are  having  these  days.  Bankers, 
real  estate  brokers  and  people  in  the  market 
for  houses  agree  that  the  current  housing 
squeeze  is  the  worst  In  recent  years.  Few 
predict  it  will  get  better  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Behind  this  situation  Is  a  demand  for 
money  from  all  sectors  of  the  economy  that 
has  sent  Interest  rates  soaring  to  all-time 
highs.  On  June  9,  bankers  raised  their  prime 
rate — the  interest  they  charge  their  most 
credit-worthy  corporate  customers — to  a  rec- 
ord 8'-2  9'r  from  7' 2  ^^.  It  was  the  fifth  prime 
rate  boost  since  December  and  the  first  full 
percentage-point  increase  since  1945. 

Mortgage  Interest  rates  also  have  been  ris- 
ing sharply.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  reports  that  the  effective  Interest  on 
conventional  new  home  loans  averaged  7  640 
in  May,  up  from  7.3  r.  In  January  and  6.84 ""r 
in  May  1968.  Savings  and  loan  associations 
.are  the  nation's  biggest  mortgage  lenders, 
and  In  recent  months  their  supply  of  new 
funds  has  slackened  as  depositors  have 
sought  higher  returns  elsewhere.  The  trend 
may  reduce  their  lending  activity. 

The  maximum  interest  rate  that  lenders 
cm  charge  on  mortgage  loans  guaranteed  by 
Federal  agencies  still  stands  at  7'/2  %.  but  It's 
expected  to  rise  to  8%  shortly  to  reflect 
money  market  realities. 

High-priced  money  is  threatening  to  dry 
xip  the  already  meager  supply  of  homes  on 
the  market.  Builders  complain  that  money 
for  construction  loans  is  scarce  at  precisely 
the  time  they  need  more  of  It  to  cope  with 
rising  labor  and  construction  materials  costs. 


the  result  is  a  cutback  In  their  home-bulld- 
Ing  plans. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, a  Washington-based  trade  group,  earlier 
this  year  predicted  that  about  1.7  million 
new  homes  would  be  started  In  1969,  alxjut 
13";  more  than  in  1968.  Six  weeks  ago  It  re- 
vised that  estimate  to  forecast  a  3%  drop  for 
the  year.  Now  "we  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
vise that  figure  down  again"  as  a  result  of 
the  effects  of  the  most  recent  prime-rate  In- 
crease, says  Michael  Sumlchrast,  chief  NAHB 
economist. 

A  shortage  of  new  homes  means  that  prices 
of  existing  homes  are  going  up  rapidly — 
more  than  I'^'c  a  month  in  some  metro- 
politan areas.  But  homeowners  are  reluctant 
to  cash  in  on  this  bonanza  because  it  would 
entail  braving  the  bmlslng  housing  and 
mortgage  markets  again  for  another  home. 

SCARED    OFF 

"A  guy  will  hear  about  the  big  prices  peo- 
ple are  paying  for  homes  and  come  in  to 
see  about  selling  his."  says  Frank  La  Rosa,  a 
real  estate  broker  In  Westbury.  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  "When  he  sees  the  current  Interest 
figures,  he  says.  'My  God,  I  can't  give  up  my 
5'".  mortgage  for  those  rates,'  He  decides  to 
add  a  room  to  his  present  house." 

Mr.  La  Rosa  says  he  currently  has  about 
25^;,  fewer  home  listings  than  at  this  time  a 
year  ago. 

The  situation  is  n>uch  the  same  elsewhere. 
"I  could  get  you  83.500  more  for  your  home 
today  than  last  year,"  Cleveland  real  estate 
man  Lloyd  A.  Lehman  tells  one  former  cus- 
tomer. "But  I  can't  guarantee  you  that  I'd 
be  able  to  find  you  another  home." 

The  mortgage  money-housing  pinch  Is  es- 
pecially severe  in  states  where  usury  laws 
have  pegged  the  maximum  interest  rates  that 
banks  can  charge  on  conventional  home 
loans  well  below  the  returns  available  from 
other  types  of  lending.  In  Illinois.  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania,  for  Instance,  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  interest  rate  is  'T'r  (though 
banks  can  get  7'2'^;  on  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Veterans  Administration).  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  it's  7''2  '"c . 

Lenders  in  some  areas  can  circumvent 
those  limits  by  tacking  service  fees  known  as 
"points"  on  home  loans  they  make;  a  "point" 
is  equal  to  1 '~;  of  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  it  must  be  paid  in  cash  when  the  loan 
agreement  Is  completed. 

In  Michigan,  where  the  law  doesn't  permit 
lenders  to  add  "points"  to  conventional  home 
loans,  many  have  simply  stopped  making 
such  loans.  They  are  adding  up  to  seven 
points  on  FHA-backed  mortgages. 

In  the  Chicago  area,  some  financial  insti- 
tutions responded  to  the  latest  prime-rate 
increase  by  boosting  their  points  on  7'i'~r 
FHA  loans  to  8'2  from  five  At  that  rate,  the 
service  charge  on  a  $20,000  mortgage  comes 
to  a  whopping  $1,700. 

DOWN  PAYMENT  REQUIREMENTS  RISE 

Lenders  also  have  moved  to  make  it  tough- 
er on  potential  borrowers  by  raising  down- 
payment  requirements.  In  the  Chicago  area, 
down  payments  on  conventional  mortgages 
range  from  30'>  to  40'5'r  of  the  home  price,  up 
from  20 r;  to  25 '"'r  just  two  months  ago.  Sav- 
ings and  loan  concerns  in  Chicago  insist  they 
still  are  Investing  most  of  their  funds  In  local 
home  mortgages,  but  real  estate  men  dispute 
this. 

"The  lenders  have  let  us  down  completely." 
asserts  one  real  estate  salesman  in  a  suburb 
north  of  Chicago.  "They're  either  sitting  on 
their  money  waiting  for  the  usury  rate  to  go 
up  (such  a  bill  currently  Is  pending  in  the 
Illinois  legislature) ,  or  buying  out-of-state 
mortgages  at  higher  rates.  I've  had  four 
deals  collapse  in  the  last  two  weeks  because 
my  people  couldn't  get  mortgages." 

Home  lending  hasn't  stopped  In  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  but  many  lenders  have  cut 
back   their  activity  by   accepting  mortgage 


applications  only  from  their  own  dep>ositors 
or  from  customers  of  real  estate  men  with 
whom  they  do  a  lot  of  business.  And  a  few  of 
them  have  begun  casting  a  warier  eye  on  loan 
applications  from  savings  account  holders. 

"The  other  day  we  gave  a  $32,000  mortgage 
at  7 '/a  ' '  with  a  25%  down  payment  to  a  man 
who  had  a  $2,500  savings  account  with  us." 
says  Cadman  H.  Frederick,  vice  president  of 
Suffolk  County  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  on 
New  York's  Long  Island.  "It  turned  out  he 
deposited  the  $2,500  the  day  he  asked  for  the 
loan  and  withdrew  $2,400  of  it  the  day  after 
he  got  his  mortgage.  Prom  now  on  we're  going 
to  check  on  how  long  people  have  had  savings 
accounts  with  us.  " 

Low  and  middle-income  house  hunters  are 
feeling  the  housing  squeeze  most  Rising 
building  costs  have  pushed  many  new  homes 
out  of  their  reach,  and  they  are  having  an 
Increasingly  tough  time  making  the  month- 
ly payments  required  by  today's  high  in- 
terest rates. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  A.  P.  Orleans 
&  Co.,  a  large  building  concern,  offered  row 
houses  for  $17,000  a  year  ago;  the  same  house 
sells  for  $18,500  today.  "We  are  rapidly  losing 
the  bottom  of  the  market,"  says  Edward  Bo- 
rowsky,  the  firm's  sales  manager. 

In  San  Francisco,  "there's  slim  pickings  In 
the  $20,000  to  $25,000  range,"  says  Lee  Bar- 
rett, president  of  Leland  Barrett  Realty  Co. 
Real  estate  men  there  say  few  houses  are 
being  built  to  sell  at  those  prices,  and  price 
Increases  have  taken  existing  homes  out  of 
that  bracket. 

According  to  some  real  estate  men.  the 
housing  pinch  also  is  affecting  the  well-to-do. 
Says  Joe  George,  manager  of  William  E  Doud 
Real  Estate  in  the  prosperous  Los  Feliz  sec- 
tion of  Los  Angeles:  "The  $100,000  homes 
aren't  selling  as  well  as  they  used  to.  People 
just  don't  want  to  borrow  that  kind  cf 
money  at  today's  interest  rates."  (Mortgage 
Interest  runs  as  high  as  9^",   in  Los  Angeles.) 

At  best,  the  housing  pinch  is  causing  home 
buyers  to  lower  their  standards  and  'stretch 
their  budgets.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Williams 
started  out  last  March  looking  for  a  three- 
bedroom  home  near  New  York;  they  wanted 
to  pay  about  $25,000  and  to  put  $5,000  down. 
The  'wiUlamses  found  a  $25,000  home  in 
Panwood,  N,J  .  but  they  had  to  put  down 
$5,900  and  settled  for  two  bedrooms  and  an 
attic  they  will  have  to  convert  into  a  third 
bedroom.  "After  three  months  of  looking, 
we  felt  lucky  to  get  what  we  did,"  says  Mrs. 
Williams, 

A  Philadelphia  machine  shop  superintend- 
ent and  his  family  fared  worse.  They  sold 
their  23-5'ear-old  row  house  for  $12,000  two 
months  ago  because  "the  way  the  neighbor- 
hood was  changing,  we  figured  it  was  no 
longer  Safe  for  our  daughters,"  says  the  wife. 
After  looking  at  some  30  homes  in  suburbs 
north  of  the  city,  they  settled  for  an  ap.art- 
ment.  "We  found  just  one  house  in  our 
price  range — at  $24,900."  she  says.  "The  roof 
leaked  and  the  floors  needed  refinlshing.  It 
would  have  cost  us  another  $5,000  to  make 
11  livable." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  high  interest  rates 
are  ripping  the  American  economy  apart. 
We  are  fast  taking  on  the  economic 
character  of  the  banana  republics  to  the 
south  where  20,  30,  and  40  percent  in- 
terest rates  are  commonplace. 

Like  many  of  these  South  American 
countries,  the  U.S.  economy  will  collapse 
under  the  weight  of  these  excessive  and 
usurious  interest  rates.  Unless  something 
is  done  and  done  quickly,  we  will  have 
a  first-class  recession  that  could  quickly 
move  into  a  full-scale  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  inter- 
rogated the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman,  William  McChesney  Martin, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
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man.  At  that  time,  I  described  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  as  the 
most  expensive  Government  official  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

At  the  time,  I  felt  that  Mr.  Martin 
would  be  able  to  keep  his  claim  on  this 
title  for  years  to  come.  But  I  calculated 
this  without  realizing  just  how  expensive 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David 
M.  Kennedy,  would  be  to  this  Nation. 

Secretary  Kennedy's  weak-kneed  re- 
sponse to  the  banks  brought  about  the 
increase  from  7 '2  percent  to  8 '/a  percent 
in  the  prime  rate  on  June  9.  This  one  in- 
crease will  cost  the  American  people  $15 
billion  in  excess  interest  on  the  public 
and  private  debt  which  now  amounts  to  a 
trillion,  five  hundred  billion  dollars 

If  the  Secretary  continues  to  make 
these  kinds  of  mistakes,  he  will  cost  the 
American  people  well  over  $100  billion  If 
he  stays  throughout  President  Nixon's 
first  term.  So,  the  Secretary  may  well  be 
on  his  way  to  surpassing  that  infamous 
Kecordof  William  McChesney  Martin. 
-  Today,  Mr.  Martin  stands  charged  with 
(  osting  the  American  people  nearly  $300 
billion  in  excess  interest  charges  since  he 
became  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
in  1951.  That  is  the  excess  cost  on  the 
public  and  private  debt  resulting  from 
unnecessary  interest  rate  increases  dur- 
ing Mr.  Martin's  tenure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  these  steady  increases  in 
interest  costs  under  Mr.  Martin : 

NET  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT,  TOTAL  INTEREST  PAID, 

AND  AVERAGE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1951-68 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions| 


Com- 

Interest 

puted 

costs 

average 

figured 

interest 

at  1951 

paid 

com- 

Total 

Interest    (percent) 

puted 

Year 

debt! 

paid «         (3-2) 

rate 

(1) 

(II) 

(III)           (IV) 

(V) 

1951 

...     $518.9 

1952 

549.7 

1953 

...        581.1 

1954 

.  .       605.2 

1955 

...       664.3 

1956 

...       697.6 

1967 

...        727.4 

1958 

768.2 

1959 

...        830.7 

1960 

...        872.0 

1961 

...       929.4 

1962 

...       997.0 

1963 

...    1,071.2 

1964 

...    1.154.0 

1965 

...    1.243.8 

1966 

...    1.335.7 

1967 

...    1.424.8 

1968 

...  M. 547.4 

J17.7 
19.5 
21.7 
23.5 
25.8 
29.5 
33.6 
35.5 
40.3 
44.2 
46.8 
52.5 
58.7 
65.2 
72.4 
81.9 
89.9 
3  100.8 


3.41 
3.55 


73 
88 
88 
22 
61 
62 
85 
07 
04 
5.27 


$17.7 
18.7 
19.8 
20.6 
22.7 
23.8 
24.8 
26.2 
28.3 
29.7 
31.7 
34.0 
36.5 
39.4 
42.4 
45.5 
48.6 
52.8 


Total 

Less  total  col.  V. 

Excess  cost. 


859.5 
563.2 


563.2 


296.3 


1  Economic  Report  ot  the  President,  1%9. 

i  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Department  of  Commerce. 

J  Estimated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Martin  is  fond 
of  claiming  that  these  excessive  interest 
rate  charges  are  the  result  of  natural 
market  forces  and  that  they  just  hap- 
pened to  occur  while  he  was  in  office. 
This  is  so  much  hogwash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  the  past  had 
good  Federal  Reserve  Boards  that  would 
protect  the  public  interest  and  keep  in- 
terest rates  down.  Nothing  illustrates 
this  better  than  an  analysis  of  the  yields 


on  long-term  (jovemment  securities 
from  1939  to  1952.  During  this  14-year 
period,  the  rates  were  kept  imder  2 ''2 
percent  on  this  type  of  (jOvemment  bor- 
rowing. The  Federal  Reserve  pegged  the 
interest  rate  at  this  level  and  kept  it 
there  during  a  period  that  included  se- 
vere depression,  war,  and  inflation — good 
times  and  bad  times. 

As  soon  as  the  Republicans  and  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  gained  firm  con- 
trol of  our  monetary  pwlicles  in  1953.  the 
rate  started  skyrocketing  on  long-term 
(jOvemment  securities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
chart  which  compares  the  14-year  pe- 
riod, 1939-52,  with  the  14-year  period, 
1953-66: 

Yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds  1939 

to  present 

(Percent  per  annum) 

Years:  ^'cW 

1939    2.36 

1940    2.21 

1941    1-95 

1942 2.46 

1943  - 2.47 

1944  .  — 2.48 

1945    2.37 

1946    2.19 

1947   2.25 

1948 2.44 

1949 - 2.31 

1950    2.32 

1951    2.57 

1952   2.68 

1953   2.94 

1964    -  2.56 

1955   —  2.84 

1956 3.08 

1957   3.47 

1958   3  43 

1959   —  4°3 

1960   4°2 

1961  - 3.90 

1962 3.95 

1963 - 400 

1964   4-15 

1965   ---  4-  12 

1966   4.65 

Average     for     14-year     period 

1939-52) 2.36 

Average     for     14-year     period 
1953-66) 3.65 

Of  course,  the  rates  have  continued  to 
go  up  and  in  1967,  they  climbed  to  4.85 
on  long-term  Government  securities  and 
to  5.26  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  rates  and  yields  on 
long-term  Government  securities  do  not 
really  tell  the  full  story.  These  are  the 
rates  to  the  Federal  Government  and.  of 
course,  the  rates  charged  the  American 
public  were  much  higher. 

A  chart  of  the  prime  lending  rates 
gives  an  even  more  graphic  illustration 
of  what  has  happened: 
Prime  rate  {1939  to  1969)  percent  per  annum 

Year:  ^^'^ 

1939 1  50 

1940 1-50 

1941 1   50 

1942 1-50 

1943   1   50 

1944 1   50 

1945 1-50 

1948 1-50 

1947 1  75 

1948   1-75 

1949   2.00 

1950 2.  00 

1951   2.50 

1952 3  00 

1953   —  3  25 

1954 - — - 3.25 


Prime  rate  (1939  to  1969)   percent  per  an- 
num— Continued 

Year:  Rate 

1955  - 3.60 

1956 4.00 

1957   — 4.60 

1958 4.00 

1959   5  00 

1960 - , 5.00 

1961   -  — 4  50 

1962 4  50 

1963   4.50 

1964   —  4  50 

1965 -  5.00 

1966   6.00 

1967 6.  00 

1968 6  75 

1969   — —  — 8.  SO 

Source:    Pedera4   Reserve  Board. 

I  also  place  in   the  Record   a  chart 
which  describes  the  increase  in  the  FHA 
interest  rate  to  its  present  level  of  8  per- 
cent, including  the  insurance  fee: 
FHA  interest  rate » 


(1939-69) 

|In  percent] 

Year: 

Rate^ 

1939 

5.00 

1940 

4.50 

1941 

4.50 

1942     

4.50 

1943 

4.50 

1944 4.50 

1945 —  4.50 

1948 4.50 

1947 --  4.50 

1948 4.50 

1949 4.50 

1950 4.50 

1951  - 4.25 

1952 4.25 

1953 4.50 

1954 4.50 

1965 4.50 

1956 - 5.00 

1957 —  5.25 

1958 5.25 

1959 5.75 

1960 5.75 

1961  — 5.75 

1962  „ —  5.25 

1963 5.25 

1964 —  5.25 

1965  - 5.25 

1966 6.00 

1967 6  00 

1968 6.75 

1969 7.50 

'Figure  shown  Is  maximum  legal  rate  lor 

that  year. 

'To  this  figure  should  be  added  '^%  for 
insurance. 

Source :  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  make  it  ob- 
vious that  something  must  be  done  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  a  reversal  in  this 
trend  toward  higher  and  higher  interest 
rates. 

Yet,  we  have  an  administration  which 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  An 
example  of  this  came  last  week  when 
the  Treasury  Department  announced 
plans  to  eliminate  the  51 -year-old  limit 
of  41/4  percent  on  long-term  Government 
securities. 

The  removal  of  the  4 1/4 -percent  ceiling 
is  tantamoimt  to  a  surrender  to  a  per- 
manent state  of  high  interest  rates  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  I  do  not  accept  this 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  are  un- 
willing to  write  high  interest  into  law  on 
a  permanent  basis. 
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The  Federal  Government  should 
finance  its  operations  at  short  terms — 
imder  7  years — while  interest  rates  re- 
main at  their  historic  highs. 

It  is  foolhardy  and  irresponsible  to 
lock  in  long-term  Government  borrow- 
ings for  30,  40,  and  50  years  at  these 
high  rates.  It  is  accepted  and  common 
practice  for  business  corporations  to  bor- 
row short  term  when  rates  are  high  and 
long  term  when  rates  decline.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  follow  the  same  sound 
business  practice  and  not  recommend  re- 
moval of  the  4  y4 -percent  ceiling. 

I  recognize  that  the  4 14 -percent  ceil- 
ing is  well  below  existing  market  rates, 
but  this  is  all  the  more  reason  to  hold  the 
line  against  long-term  borrowings  at 
high  interest  rates. 

The  4  V4 -percent  ceiling  has  always 
been  a  warning  to  remind  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  American  people 
expect  their  representatives  to  follow  a 
policy  of  low  and  reasonable  interest 
rates. 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  this 
administration  has  violated  this  policy 
on  all  fronts. 

The  recommendation  for  removal  of 
the  4  V4 -percent  ceiling  is  an  obvious 
signal  that  the  Nixon  administration 
plans  to  keep  interest  rates  high  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
in  desperate  need  of  help — in  desperate 
need  of  officials  who  will  live  up  to  their 
responsibility  on  monetary  policy. 

Instead,  we  have  twin  mynah  birds 
at  the  Treasury  Department  and  at  the 
Federal  Reserve — one  croaking  out. 
"Fight  inflation,  fight  inflation,"  and  the 
other,  "There  is  nothing  I  can  do,  there 
Is  nothing  I  can  do." 

It  is  now  obvious — painfully  so — that 
the  people  cannot  turn  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  help  on  interest 
rates.  He  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
demands  from  the  people. 

The  Secretary  continues  to  hold  "win- 
dow dressing"  meetings  with  the  bankers 
at  the  Treasury  Department — get- 
togethers  for  his  old  friends.  There  is 
another  of  these  sessions  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  at  th^  Department. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  these  meetings 
were  originally  billed  as  discussions  of 
the  prime  rate — hopefully  discussions  to 
bring  that  rate  down.  But  they  have 
turned  into  nothing  but  political  gather- 
ings designed  to  shore  up  the  sptrength 
of  a  weak  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Kennedy  hopes  to  demonstrate  his 
strength  among  the  bankers  and  the  big 
business  community.  He  has  given  up 
any  hopes  of  reaching  the  people.  He  is 
now  appealing  to  the  special  interests  to 
keep  him  in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  obvious  that  the  Congress  must 
peize  the  initiative  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  to  bring  interest  rates  down  and 
to  prevent  them  from  going  even  higher. 
The  administration,  thanks  to  a  reac- 
tionary Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
and  an  unbelievably  weak  sister  in  the 
lop  job  at  the  Treasury  Department,  has 
abandoned  its  role  on  monetary  policy. 

Therefore,  todaj,  I  am  announcing 
the  formation  of  a  broadly  based  low  in- 
terest steering   committee   among   the 


Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  next  few  days,  I  will  be 
asking  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  steering  committee 
will  be  designed  to  fill  the  enormous 
vacuum  that  has  been  left  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  will  be  designed  to 
provide  direction  and  national  policy 
on  monetary  affairs  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  discovering  ways  to  bring 
down  interest  rates. 

In  recent  weeks.  Members  of  the 
House  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
have  contacted  me  about  the  high- 
interest-rate  situation  and  expressed 
deep  concern  that  the  administration 
was  doing  nothing.  The  formation  of 
this  committee  is  an  answer  to  these 
requests. 

Initially.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steering 
committee  will  work  to  mobilize  strength 
in  the  House  to  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's ill-conceived  attempt  to  lift  the 
4 y4 -percent  ceiling  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  The  steering  committee, 
however,  will  move  into  broader  areas  of 
the  interest  rate  question  and  will  at- 
tempt to  mobilize  congressional  and 
public  sentiment  behind  efforts  10  roll 
back  the  prime  rate  and  other  key  inter- 
est rates  that  are  forcing  up  the  cost  of 
money  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  formed  a  steering 
committee  in  the  late  1950's  and  it  did 
much  to  hold  down  interest  rates  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  This  com- 
mittee was  directly  responsible  for 
blocking  the  attempt  to  raise  the  4'4- 
percent  ceiling  on  long-term  securities 
which  President  Eisenhower  had  pro- 
posed. 

Today,  there  is  even  greater  sentiment 
for  action  on  interest  rates.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  mail  is  pouring  into  many 
Members'  offices,  and  I  have  received 
over  a  thousand  letters  and  telegrams 
from  virtually  every  State  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  action  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  91st  Congress  to  fill  the 
leadership  "vacuum  that  has  been 
created  by  the  administration  and  its 
monetary  officials. 


COMMENDING  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL ON  HIS  VOTING  RIGHTS 
POSITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
will  remember  that  I  spoke  on  a  number 
of  occasions  during  House  consideration 
of  the  Votiri^  Rights  Act  of  1965  in  op- 
position to  me  measure.  I  am  sure  you 
will  recall  as  well  that  I  centered  my  op- 
position around  the  undisputed  fact  that 
it  was  sectional  legislation,  punitive  in 
nature,  carefully  proscribed  so  that  it 
applied  only  to  a  few  States  in  the  South. 
At  that  time,  the  baying  of  the  hounds 
was  loud  and  clear.  Those  of  us  who 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  make  this  or  any 
other  legislation  equally  applicable  to  all 
States  were  hooted  down. 

The  Attorney  General  has  now  pre- 


sented to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary a  new  proposal  recognizing  the  un- 
fairness and  the  inequity  of  the  present 
law.  This  new  proposal  provides  that 
whatever  is  enacted  is  to  apply  to  all 
States  and,  further,  it  places  the  burden 
of  proving  discrimination  on  the  Federal 
Government  rather  tiian  requiring,  as  is 
now  the  case,  the  States  or  other  geo- 
graphical or  political  subdivisions  to 
prove  their  irmocence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  democratic, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  American  tra- 
dition of  equity  and  justice. 

I  am  not  surprised,  however,  that  the 
same  array  of  men  who  voted  for  the 
present  discriminatory  legislation  4  years 
ago  is  now  uniformly  horrified  over  the 
prospect  of  this  law  applying  to  their 
States  as  well.  I  have  questions  about 
certain  aspects  of  the  proixjsal  myself, 
but,  in  regard  to  the  equity  of  its  being 
applicable  to  all  States,  I  have  none. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  were  not 
such  a  serious  subject,  their  display  of 
demagoguery  would  be  outlandishly 
funny. 

But,  as  I  say,  this  is  a  serious  subject. 
In  truth,  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
argument  advanced  to  deny  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
to  the  several  States  the  right  to  set 
their  own  voting  requirements  as  long 
as  the  standards  are  uniformly  applied 
to  all  people.  Yet,  the  existing  law  for- 
bids that  right  to  the  States. 

I  have  had  bitter  personal  experience 
with  the  present  law  and  how  its  discrim- 
inatory provisions  have  been  used.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  the  former  At- 
torney General,  Ramsey  Clark,  sent 
hordes  of  Federal  registrars  into  my  dis- 
trict and  others,  there  to  round  up  men 
and  women  like  so  many  cattle  and  herd 
them  to  the  voter  registration  offices, 
providing  only  that  they  were  Negro. 

I  asked  Attorney  General  Clark  face 
to  face  if  any  person  in  any  parish  of 
my  congressional  district  had  been  guilty 
of  discrimination  against  any  person 
who  had  attempted  to  register  and  he 
said  there  had  not  been  a  single  instance 
that  he  knew  of. 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  intended  to 
make  the  same  registration  drive  among 
whites  because  I  am  in  favor  of  every- 
one being  registered  to  vote  who  wants 
to  be.  In  response.  Attorney  General 
Clark  said  he  was  not  interested  in  regis- 
tering whites,  only  Negroes. 

Thus  this  act  was  abusively  used  to 
register  tens  of  thousands  of  illiterates  all 
over  the  South  who  had  never  expressed 
any  interest  in  registering  or  voting  be- 
fore. 

The  present  Attorney  General  is  right 
of  course,  in  taking  the  position  that 
whatever  is  law  in  one  State  must  also 
be  law  in  all  others.  He  is  right  when  he 
says  there  should  be  no  sectionalism,  but 
equal  justice  under  law.  It  is  the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  demagoguery  for  any- 
one to  attack  him  or  this  position  as 
some  are  doing.  Those  who  are  doing  so 
are  the  ones  who  voted  in  favor  of  this 
discrimination  back  in  1965.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  been  discriminating  in 
the  intervening  years.  The  chickens  have 
come  home  to  roost 
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In  all  sincerity,  I  salute  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  effort  to  provide  equity 
under  the  law  rather  than  discrimination 
as  his  predecessors  did.  Both  he  and  the 
administration  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  forthright  approach. 


NONSILVER  $1  COIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  opposition  to  a  bill  that  was 
introduced  last  week  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  and  145  co- 
sponsors.  The  bill,  H.R.  12744,  author- 
izes the  minting  of  clad  silver  dollars 
bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  opposition  is  not  to  the  com- 
memoration of  our  beloved  Piesident. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  was  the 
first  to  introduce  such  legislation.  I  did 
it  almost  2  months  ago,  on  May  19.  My 
bill,  H.R.  11404,  specifically  provided 
for  the  minting  of  a  nonsilver  SI  coin 
bearing  the  likeness  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

My  opposition.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  the 
use  of  silver  in  this  coin.  And  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion to  you  and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  those  who  joined  in  the  bili 
to  authorize  the  minting  of  a  silver  dol- 
lar coin. 

On  May  12  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage  held  a  verj  im- 
portant meeting  that  was  chaired,  inci- 
dentally, by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
David  Kennedy.  As  many  of  you  know, 
this  bipartisan  commission  ha-s  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  advice  on  silver  and 
coinage  problems  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  currently  a  member  of  it,  and 
have  been  since  its  inception  several 
years  ago.  As  a  result  of  this  position,  I 
have  studied  the  problems  of  silver  and 
coinage  very  closely. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Joint  Commission 
on   the   Coinage   recommended,   among 
other  things,  that  silver  be  taken  out  of 
the  half  dollar  and  that  it  be  replaced 
by  a  nonsilver  half  dollar,  and  a  non- 
silver  $1  coin.  As  a  result  of  this  recom- 
mendation,   the    Treasury    Department 
urged  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
to  that  effect,  and  I  introduced  my  bUI. 
I  might  add  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  recommendations  were  not 
arrived  at  overnight.  They  were  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  2  years'  work,  during 
which    time    the    silver    situation    was 
studied  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  Every 
aspect  of  the  problem  was  looked  into, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  no  table  was 
left  unturned. 

I  think  that  Secretary  Kennedy's 
statement  to  the  Commission  explains 
the  problem  very  well.  He  said,  and  I 
quote: 

The  nrst  reoommendatlon.  for  the  minting 
of  a  non-silver  clad  half  dollar.  Is  consistent 
with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  com- 
mission at  its  meeting  last  Decem'ber.  I  think 
the  convincing  argument  here  is  that  de- 
spite the  minting  of  some  760  million  40  per- 


cent silver  half  dollars  over  the  past  three 
years,  very  few  of  these  coins  are  actuaJly  cir- 
culating. Even  if  we  were  to  continue  pour- 
ing all  of  our  remaining  150  million  ouncee 
of  surj»lu8  silver  into  the  silver  half  dollar. 
It  is  Extremely  doubtful  whether  the  coin 
would  circulate  in  any  quantity.  Moreover, 
this  use  of  our  remalniiig  silver  would  re- 
quire a  haJUng  of  surplus  silver  salee  which 
would  very  probably  drive  the  price  up  ex- 
cessively and  further  stimulate  the  hoarding 
of  these  coins.  In  short,  the  40  percent  half 
dollar  in  our  past  experience  is  simply  a  los- 
ing proposition.  (Emphasis  added.) 
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That  statement,  I  repeat,  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  you 
can  readily  see  that  it  applies  to  the  use 
of  sUver  in  any  coin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bo  call  the  40-percent 
half  dollar  a  losing  proposition  is  to 
state  the  case  mildly. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  wasting  our 
precious  supplies  of  silver  on  a  coin  that 
does  not  even  circulate,  while  our  domes- 
tic industi-y  desperately  needs  the^tnetal. 
And  the  legislation  my  collegues  have  in- 
troduced would  not  only  continue  this 
wasteful  practice,  but  also  would  aggra- 
vate it.  In  addition,  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Joint  Coinage  Commis- 
sion recommendations. 

A  few  figures  should  put  what  I  am 
saying  in  the  proper  perspective. 

For  example,  since  1964,  267  million 
ounces  of  silver  have  been  used  in  the 
minting  of  more  than  1  billion  half  dol- 
lars. This  amount  of  silver  alone  would 
have  been  enough  to  fill  the  gap  between 
domestic  pnxluction  and  consumption 
for  a  period  of  2 '  2  years. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way.  the  United 
States  used  60  percent  more  silver  in 
minting  the  half  dollar  than  the  rest  of 
the  entire  world  consumed  during  1968 
for  this  purpose. 

The  fact  that  the  coin  would  not  circu- 
late even  at  the  annual  production  rate 
of  300  million  coins  should  be  proof  that, 
so  long  as  silver  is  used,  it  will  not  serve 
as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

And  the  mint  reduced  the  production 
of  the  40-percent  half  dollar  to  100  mil- 
lion a  year  last  July.  Even  at  this  re- 
duced rate — 15  million  ounces  of  silver 
per  year— more  silver  is  consumed  in  1 
year  than  is  consumed  by  the  domestic 
photographic  industry  in  4  months  or 
the  electronics  industry  in  5  months. 

In  addition,  U.S.  industry  uses  about 
four  times  the  amount  of  silver  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Thus,  foreign 
silver  must  be  purchased  to  fill  the  gap. 
At  1968  prices,  this  could  mean  a  S175  to 
$256  million  per  year  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  stated,  a  new  sil- 
ver coin  would  not  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  just  would  not 
circulate.  But  there  are  other  reasons  as 
well  for  not  using  silver  in  our  currency. 
For  example,  the  Government  could 
make  more  money  on  seigniorage  by 
minting  nonsilver  coins.  Seigniorage,  as 
some  of  you  know,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  coin. 

The  Treasury  Department  only  has 
about  150  million  ounces  of  silver  left  in 
its  reserves. 

Legislation  authorizing  silver  coins 
could  start  an  inflationary  upward  move 


for  silver  like  the  one  that  occurred  last 
year. 

And  finally,  I  would  remind  all  my 
colleagues  that  it  was  Congress  that 
originally  authorized  taking  silver  out  of 
our  currency.  Under  Public  Law  89-81, 
which  pased  on  July  23,  1965.  silver  was 
taken  out  of  the  dime  and  the  quarter. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  completely 
taken  out  of  the  half  dollar,  which  re- 
tained 40  percent  silver.  The  reason  for 
this  action  was  clear,  and  I  should  know. 
I  fought  hard  fpr  it,  including  removal 
of  all  silver  from  the  half  dollar  which 
we  lost  on.  Congress  recognized  that  sil- 
ver was  much  too  precious  and  its  sup- 
plies much  too  limited  to  waste  on  cur- 
rency. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  of  my  colleagues  are  asking  for 
a  silver  coin.  I  just  hope  that  they  will 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  silver  situa- 
tion, and  in  so  doing,  I  would  ask  them  to 
balance  the  crying  need  that  domestic 
industry  has  for  silver  against  the  need 
for  its  use  in  a  coin  that  would  not  even 
circulate. 

I  know  it  is  a  rare  day  that  finds  me 
quoting  the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  today 
is  indeed  one  of  those  rare  days.  In  an 
editorial  on  June  7,  the  Tribune  com- 
mented on  the  Treasury  recommenda- 
tions I  have  already  mentioned.  I  quote: 
Mr.  Kennedy's  plan  Is  sensible  and  time- 
ly. ..  .  (It)  would  give  us  half-dollars 
we  can  use.  and  the  vending  machines  are 
starved  for  them.  It  might  give  us  back  the 
old  cartwheel  .  .  .  even  minus  its  silver.  It 
would  Increase  the  profit  .  .  .  which  the  mint 
makes  on  its  coinage.  And  nobody  can  com- 
plain that  he  will  be  seriously  hurt  by  the 
proposal. 


I  repeat,  that  was  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Even  more  interesting  and  somewhat 
ironical,  are  the  comments  of  the  Denver 
Post.  On  May  15.  the  Post  ran  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Wrong  Time  for  Silver 
Oratoiy."  Therein,  they  came  out  against 
the  specific  coin  in  question  because  they 
felt  it  would  not  circulate  so  long  as  it 
contained  silver.  And  I  would  remind 
you  that  Colora<Jo  is  a  great  silver-min- 
ing State. 

Before  concluding.  I  think  there  is 
something  else  we  should  all  keep  in 
mind.  All  the  coins  in  question  would 
bear  the  likeness  of  our  late  President 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  our 
greatest  leaders.  It  would  Indeed  be  un- 
fortunate if  we  failed  or  even  delayed  to 
commemorate  him  in  this  manner. 

I  regret  to  say.  however,  that  this 
may  well  be  the  case  if  the  silver  dollar 
com  is  pushed.  I  say  this  because  I  am 
confident  that  when  my  colleagues  study 
the  silver  situation,  they  will  have  se- 
rious second  thoughts  about  the  wisdom 
of  their  action. 

There  would  follow  a  period  of  sub- 
stantial delay,  during  which  time  our  sil- 
ver supplies  would  be  further  depleted. 
In  the  end.  we  would  either  end  up  with 
no  coin,  or  the  nonsilver  coin  which  I 
have  advocated,  and  for  which  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation. 

I  might  note  that  my  nonsilver  coin 
would  not  look  like  the  brown-edged 
clad  coins  currently  in  ciftulation.  It 
would  be  esthetically  appealing,  and  far 


superior  in  appearance  than  the  dime 
and  quarter.  In  addition,  I  am  informed 
that  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint  can  de- 
velop such  a  coin.  Thus,  there  will  be  no 
need  to  spend  money  for  a  private  con- 
tract to  develop  it. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent commemorated — and  now  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  feel  the  same  way.  I 
also  know  that  they  would  want  to  do 
this  in  a  way  that  will  have  no  detrimen- 
tal effect  upon  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  I  have  made 
my  position  clear,  and  at  the  same  time, 
given  my  colleagues  some  food  for 
thought.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, has  recently  found  It  in  order 
and  not  at  all  painful  to  quote  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Massachusetts 
might  read  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its 
editorial  policy,  with  the  hope  that  per- 
haps he  might  find  further  areas  of 
agreement  with  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  found  it  to  be  very  en- 
lightening on  this  subject.  I  intend  to 
pursue  and  read  it  as  often  as  I  can. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


NO  TAXATION  WITHOUT 
REFORMATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
again  stressed  the  need  for  substantive 
tax  reform  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  The  text  of  that 
testimony  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  your  Intention 
that  any  proposal  to  extend  the  income  tax 
surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously  with 
recommendations  on  meaningful  tax  reform. 

My  testimony  this  morning  makes  two 
points : 

( 1 )  how  very  necessary  such  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  surcharge  and  tax  reform  is  if  we 
are  ever  to  get  tax  reform:  and  (2)  a  warn- 
ing about  some  new  loopholes  which,  strange- 
ly enough,  appear  In  the  surcharge — invest- 
ment tax  credit  repealer  bill  before  you. 

The  position  you  have  taken  on  the  sur- 
i  harge  and  tax  reform  is  supported  by  a  very 
large  number  of  House  members.  Unfortu- 
nately. It  seems  not  to  have  found  favor  with 
the  Administration.  The  Administration's 
position  is:  "Disaster  Impends  if  the  sur- 
charge extension  Is  delayed.  If  you  will  but 
pass  the  surcharge  now.  tax  reform  In  abun- 
dance will  be  forthcoming  by  the  end  of  the 
summer." 

I  have  my  doubts  about  both  of  these 
.Administration  claims.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  doom  will  be  upon  \is  If  we  merely  con- 
tinue to  extend  withholding  rates  without 
extending  the  surtax.  Nor  am  I  convinced 
that  the  Administration's  professed  ardor  for 
meaningful  tax  reform  will  survive  passage 
of  the  surtax. 


If  we  extend  the  withholding  rates  each 
month  to  give  Congress  time  to  complete 
work  on  tax  reform,  there  will  be  no  great 
administrative  burden  on  businessmen  or  on 
the  Treasury.  Taxes  will  continue  to  be  with- 
held at  the  same  rate  as  they  have  been  In 
the  past. 

If  we  grant  the  Administration  its  argu- 
ment that  this  tax  revenue  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  economy  In  order  to  lessen  infla- 
tionary pressures,  extending  the  withholding 
rate  will  do  this  as  well  as  an  extension  of 
the  surcharge. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  Inflationary 
effect  of  delaying  repeal  of  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  we  should  recall  that 
repeal,  when  passed,  will  be  retroactive  to 
April  18,  1969.  Since  businessmen  know  they 
can  no  longer  count  on  the  investment  tax 
credit,  a  few  months  delay  in  enactment  will 
not  affect  their  Investment  plans. 

As  for  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
tax  reform,  there  are  signs  that  it  Is  less 
than  total.  In  such  critical  areas  as  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  tax-exempt  state  and 
local  bonds,  capital  gains,  stock  options,  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  speculative  real 
estate,  and  pajTnent  of  estate  taxes  by,  the 
redemption  of  government  bonds  at  par.  one 
looks  in  vain  for  Administration  loophole- 
plugging  proposals.  The  reason.  I  suspect,  is 
that  there  are  strong  anti-reform  voices  with- 
in the  Administration  blocking  action  in 
these  areas. 

Take  the  27.5  percent  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. In  a  November  1.  1968.  campaign  speech 
in  Lubbock,  Texas.  Mr.  Nixon  solemnly  prom- 
ised that  he  would  never  tamper  with  that 
sacrosanct  loophole. 

Or  tax-exempt  bonds.  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  was  a  leading  tax  counsel  for 
the  Issuers  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  many 
years.  Since  becoming  Attorney  General,  he 
has  said  that  taxing  Income  from  such  bonds 
would  be  unconstitutional,  even  though  the 
great  weight  of  legal  authority  is  to  the 
contrary.  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  Is  an- 
other Nixon  Administration  figure  who  op- 
poses taxing  the  Interest  from  these  bonds. 
Agnew.  a  former  Governor  and  county  execu- 
tive, has  reportedly  been  urging  state  and 
county  officials  to  lobby  against  any  pro- 
posals for  tax  reform  in  this  area. 

In  the  capital  gains  area,  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Arthur  Burns.  F>resident 
Nixon's  top  economic  advisor,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  capital  gains  should  be  taxed  at 
all.  It  was  the  influence  of  Dr.  Burns,  it  Is 
said,  that  kept  any  changes  in  capital  gains 
taxation  out  of  the  April  Nixon  tax  package. 

Moving  on  to  stock  options,  we  find  that 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy,  earlier 
this  year,  negotiated  successfully  with  the 
Senate  to  take  advantage  of  the  stock  op- 
tion loophole  with  regard  to  stock  In  his 
Chicago  bank.  Because  he  disposed  of  this 
stock  before  six  months  had  passed,  how- 
ever, the  bargalned-for  tax  benefits  turned 
out  to  be  unavailable. 

With  regard  to  the  loophole  allowing  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  speculative  real 
estate,  we  find  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Secretary  George  Romney  arguing  that 
no  changes  can  be  made  In  this  provision 
without  doing  Irreparable  harm  to  programs 
for  low  and  middle  income  housing — despite 
the  fact  that  only  6  percent  of  the  tax  bene- 
fits from  this  provision  go  to  those  Investing 
in  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  "prompt  and 
meaningful  tax  reform"  would  be  strength- 
ened by  strong  pressure  from  the  outside. 
The  only  way  to  keep  this  outside  pressure 
strong  Is  to  say  to  the  Administration:  No 
surtax  without  tax  reform!  No  taxation  with- 
out reformation ! 

Tax  reform  cannot  pass  without  Republi- 
can votes.  The  amassing  of  164  Republican 
votee  for  the  tax  surcharge  In  the  House  on 


June  30  demonstrates  the  wonders  that  can 
be  worked  when  FYesldent  Nlxon  and  his 
Congressional  leaders  apply  their  persuasive 
skills. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  Investment  tax 
credit  repealer,  the  transition  rules  adopted 
by  the  House  In  connection  with  the  repeal 
In  at  least  three  Instances  grant  special  privi- 
leges to  Individual  companies  which  are  very 
difficult  to  Justify  by  any  objective  standard. 

The  transition  rules  generally  allow  the 
credit  for  expenditures  after  April  18.  1969. 
If  the  expenditures  are  made  under  a  binding 
contract  In  effect  on  that  date.  In  addition, 
the  credit  Is  allowed  for  an  entire  facility  in 
certain  cases  In  which,  prior  to  the  cut-off 
date,  there  Is  an  economic  commitment  evi- 
denced by  expenditures  constltxitlng  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  facility. 

But  there  are  three  sections,  tightly  drawn 
to  cover  only  a  few  companies,  which  allow 
the  credit  In  situations  not  covered  by  the 
general  transition  rules. 

The  first,  designed  to  save  thirteen  gas 
plp>ellne  companies  some  $14.2  million  in 
taxes,  would  ena'ble  these  companies  to  take 
the  Investment  credit  on  pipeline  which  they 
have  not  yet  bought  but  for  which  approval 
was  sought  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion before  April  19  (Sec.  4(a)  of  the  bill  and 
Sec.  49(bM6)(B)  of  the  code).  The  theory 
Is  that  the  companies  should  not  be  pen- 
alized for  delay  by  a  Federal  agency.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  other  analagous  sit- 
uations in  which  a  company  must  hold  off 
entering  Into  a  binding  contract  while  wait- 
ing lor  a  Federal  agency  to  act  that  are  not 
covered  by  this  provision.  How  about  the 
thousands  of  legitimate  businessmen  who 
didn't  have  a  firm  contract  becavise  they  were 
waiting  for  commitments  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  or  the  Small  Business  Administration? 
The  provision  is  very  carefully  drawn,  how- 
ever, so  that  only  the  thirteen  pipeline  com- 
panies can  benefit.  If  there  Is  so  much  merit 
in  the  pipeline  companies'  argument,  why 
Isn't  similar  largesse  extended  to  everyone  in 
the  same  position? 

Another  point — If  It  Is  the  possible  tardi- 
ness by  a  Federal  agency  which  justifies  this 
exemption  from  the  general  rule,  why  is  it 
made  available,  as  It  Is.  to  companies  that 
sought  Federal  Power  Commission  approval 
only  a  day  or  two  before  the  April  19  cut-off 
date?  Surely  these  companies  could  not  have 
exp)ected  action  on  their  application  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days. 

Finally,  many  economists  have  argued  that 
the  Investment  credit  should  never  have  been 
extended  to  utilities  such  as  these  pipeline 
companies  In  the  first  place,  since  they  al- 
ready recover  all  their  Investment  costs  plus 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  under  the  rates 
set  for  them  by  regulatory  commissions. 

The  second  special  Interest  exception  to 
the  regular  transition  rules  Is  designed  to 
aid  three  shipping  companies  and  would  save 
them  an  estimated  $3.5  million  isec.  4(a) 
of  the  bill  and  sec.  49(bH9)  of  the  code). 
The  provision  extends  the  Investment  credit 
to  unordered  and  unbuilt  barges  which  are 
to  be  carried  on  a  new  type  of  sea-going 
cargo  vessel.  The  barges  are  made  eligible  for 
the  credit  if  the  ships  which  are  to  carry 
them  are  eligible,  even  If  the  barges  have 
not  been  ordered  before  April  19.  A  general 
transition  rule  would  make  these  barges  eli- 
gible If  they  represented  less  than  half  the 
total  C06t  of  the  ships  plus  the  bargee,  but  the 
special  rule  makes  them  eligible  Irrespective 
of  this  general  provision.  Again,  the  si>eclal 
exception  is  carefully  drawn  so  that  only 
the  favored  companies  can  benefit  from  It. 
leaving  others  In  analogotis  situations  to 
complain  about  the  unfairness  of  the  legis- 
lative process  In  Washington. 

The  third  special  provision  is  designed  to 
aid  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  (sec. 
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4(a)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  49(b)  (10)  of  the 
code).  The  provision  Is  tightly  written  to 
cover  a  contract  Lockheed  made  last  Decem- 
ber with  several  companies  for  a  new  com- 
mercial plane.  The  planes  will  not  all  be 
delivered  until  1973,  and  Lockheed  has  not 
yet  bought  all  the  tools  needed  to  produce 
them.  The  provision  would  extend  the  credit 
not  only  to  these  tools,  but  to  "all  tangible 
personal  property  placed  In  service  by  [Lock- 
heed] before  January  1,  1972"  which  Is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  contract,  irrespective 
of  the  normal  50  percent  rule.  Once  again  we 
have  a  provision  drafted  In  general  terms 
which  In  fact  applies  to  only  one  firm  and 
which  cynically  excludes  all  others  In  similar 
situations. 

My  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  that  the 
Committee  should  seek  out  all  others  In 
similar  circumstances  so  that  the  benefits 
unjustifiably  extended  to  some  are  extended 
to  all.  Rather.  I  would  urge  the  Committee 
to  strike  out  these  special  Interest  pro- 
visions and  leave  these  companies  to  be 
dealt  with  under  the  general  rules  that  ap- 
ply to  everyone  else.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  made  a  conscientious  eflfort  to 
draft  transition  rules  that  are  as  fair  to 
everyone  as  possible.  There  will  of  course 
Always -be  companies  who  are  denied  the 
credit  under  these  rules  who  can  plausibly 
claim  to  be  entitled  to  it,  but  Congress  Is 
not  well  equipped  to  deal  with  these  Indi- 
vidual cases.  The  Congress  should  draw  up 
rules  which  are  generally  applicable,  leaving 
to  the  court*  the  task  of  applying  them  in 
Individual  cases.  Once  we  get  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  drafting  special  laws  for  special  peo- 
ple, we  simply  compound  the  inequity  of  the 
laws  we  pass,  while  fostering  cynicism  and 
disillusionment  among  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  special  benefits. 


PANAMA  SEA  LEVEL  PROPOSAL: 
VIEWS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  GEOL- 
OGIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  most 
timely  book  by  Teller.  Talley.  Higgins. 
&  Johnson  on  "The  Constructive  Uses 
of  Nuclear  Explosives,"  published  in  1968 
by  McGraw-Hill,  the  factual  details  and 
results  of  the  Plowshare  program  were 
presented  in  honest  scientific  form  and 
are  thus  available  for  objective  appraisal 
of  the  nuclear  excavation  proposal  by 
independent  and  experienced  engineers 
and  geologists. 

As  I  stated  on  October  11,  1968.  when 
commenting  on  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Study  Commission  before  this  body,  such 
evaluations  should  not  be  made  by  those 
who  may  benefit  from  their  own  recom- 
mendations, but  by  independent  persons 
not  employed  in  current  canal  studies 
that  are  rooted  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government. 

Prior  to  this  date,  on  August  6,  1968, 
a  distinguished  physicist  wrote  me  com- 
mending the  Teller,  et  al.  book,  de- 
scribing the  "idealistic"  proposed  sea 
level  project  in  Panama  as  "probably  at 
this  time  actually  impossible,  dangerous, 
and  unproven"  as  a  realistic  proposition. 

The  latest  communication  concerning 
the  indicated  book  and  the  construction 
of  a  proposed  sea-level  canal  in  Panama 
is  from  Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  re- 
cently the  chairman  of  the  department 
of  geology  of  the  University  of  Perm- 


sylvania.  Because  Dr.  Meyerhoff 's  letter  is 
illuminating  and  reflects  the  disciplined 
judgment  that  comes  only  from  a  back- 
ground of  study,  experience,  and  obser- 
vation, I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks 
and  commend  it  for  reading  by  all  con- 
cerned with  the  canal  question: 

TUl-SA,  Okla., 

June  18. 1969. 
Dear  Mb.  Flood:  Some  months  ago,  you 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  referring  to  the 
book  by  Teller,  et  al.,  on  The  Constructive 
Uses  of  Nuclear  E;nergy.  Tou  asked  for  my 
opinion  on  Its  contents,  specifically  with 
reference  to  the  feasibility  of  blasting  a  see- 
level  .paruil  across  some  point  In  the  Isthmus 
ot  elsewhere  In  the  "narrows"  between  the 
American  continents. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  long  respond- 
ing, but  I  have  had  trouble  fitting  the  as- 
signment into  an  over-committed  schedule. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  the  physics 
Involved,  but  I  can  comment  on  the  engi- 
neering and  geological  Im practicalities  of 
the  scheme.  As  you  know,  I  have  worked  in 
Panama  and  am  familiar  with  its  topog- 
raphy and  geology:  and  up  to  the  Ome  of 
my  retirement  two  years  ago',  I  taught  en- 
gineering geology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

First,  without  writing  an  essay  on  the 
subject,  there  is  no  other  site  than  the  Zone 
where  a  sea-level  canal  could  (or  should) 
even  be  considered,  although  there  are  4 
where  a  lock  canal  of  greater  length  could 
conceivably  be  built. 

Second,  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for 
major  excavations  has  not  even  emerged 
from  the  incipient  experimental  stage;  to 
employ  the  method  for  a  major  engineering 
project  would,  at  this  point  in  time,  be  folly. 
You  are,  I  am  sure  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  method  was  given  prolonged  con- 
sideration for  the  much  simpler  project  of 
harbor  excavation  In  Australia,  and  was  re- 
cently abandoned  because  of  dubious  feasi- 
bility. 

Third,  a  substantial — and  formidable — 
part  of  the  Zone,  as  well  as  of  alternative 
interoceanic  routes,  consists  of  geologically 
young,  poorly  consolidated  and  unstable 
sedimentary  rocks.  At  present  canal  eleva- 
tions, slope  Instability  resulting  in  slides  has 
caused  no  end  of  trouble.  An  Increase  in 
the  depth  of  certain  of  the  cuts  (Culebra, 
for  example)  by  the  difference  between  pres- 
ent elevation  and  sea  level  will  increase  the 
frequency  and  the  volume  of  the  slides  dur- 
ing Panama's  rainy  season,  roughly,  by  the 
square  of  the  increase  in  depth.  California's 
troubles  during  the  torrential  rains  of  last 
winter  (and  ante)  Illustrate  the  inability 
of  sophisticated  engineering  to  cope  with 
the  problem.  Downward  compaction  of  un- 
stable material  by  nuclear  blasts  would  ac- 
tually aggrevate  the  problem,  as  can  readily 
be  shown. 

All  these  points  can  be  elaborated,  but  I 
trust   this   summary   will    be    helpful,   even 
though  very  tardy. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  A.  Meyerhoff. 


RETIREMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  WILLIAM 
F.  CASSIDY,  CHIEF  OF  ARMY  EN- 
GINEERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Gen. 
Winiam  F.  Cassidy,  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers  and  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men in  the  Federal  service,  will  retire 
August  1  of  this  year.  General  Cassidy, 
a  distinguished  soldier-engineer,  has  been 


responsible  for  many  solid  achievements 
as  the  director  of  the  nationwide  water 
resource  development  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  since  his  appointment 
as  Chief  of  Engineers  in  July  1965. 

During  General  Cassldy's  tenure  as 
Chief  of  Engineers,  our  Nation  has  grown 
in  strength,  nurtured  by  a  water  and  re- 
lated land-development  program  that 
has  exceeded  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
Even  though  our  rivers  and  harbors 
work  has  been  slowed  due  to  pressing  de- 
mands for  tax  dollars  on  our  military 
front,  the  Corps  under  General  Cassidy 
has  brought  nearer  to  completion  many 
projects  in  our  big  river  basins. 

The  Missouri  River  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  being  flood-free  thanks  to 
the  chain  of  dams  which  today  is  storing 
a  record  66  million  acre-feet  of  water. 
Work  in  the  lower  basin  is  transforming 
Kansas  and  Missouri  into  lake-dotted  re- 
gions of  flood  control  and  other  multiple- 
water  uses. 

The  Southwest,  long  a  staging  ground 
for  dust  and  crop  failures,  is  rapidly  be- 
ing developed  with  corps  built  reservoirs 
on  the  increase.  And  the  Arkansas  River, 
where  red  water  once  was  the  only  thing 
moving,  today  hears  the  whistle  of  tow- 
boats  as  commercial  navigation  pushes 
upstream  bringing  new  industries  and 
opening  up  a  new  economic  frontier. 

The  Ohio  River  Basin,  a  bastion  of  in- 
dustrial might,  but  also  the  scene  of  ag- 
ing locks  and  dams,  is  now  taking  on  a 
new  look  through  a  modernization  pro- 
gram being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  appro- 
priations will  permit  by  General  Cassidy 
and  his  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Pacific  coast  locked  in  a  race  with 
a  booming  population  is  being  boosted  in 
the  North  by  a  growing  list  of  dams  on 
the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 
California  points  with  pride  to  its  model 
water  resources  program  which  is  receiv- 
ing major  benefits  from  flood  control 
and  storage  projects  built  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  disastrous  ftorms  in  the 
winter  of  1968-69  and  the  spring  of  1969 
in  California  caused  considerable  dam- 
age. But  Corps  flood-control  projects, 
which  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$872,000,000  to  build,  prevented  damages 
in  the  amount  of  $1,600,065,000.  The  At- 
lantic Seaboard  also  reflects  General 
Cassldy's  philosophy  of  "Let's  get  on  with 
the  job."  The  excellent  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  project  in  Delaware  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  is  testimony  to 
this  fine  attitude.  Fl(X)dwalls  and  flood 
control  dams  have  been  built  in  New 
England  to  protect  that  area  from  the 
drenching  rains  that  follow  in  the  wake 
of  hurricanes.  Great  strides  are  also  be- 
ing made  in  building  protective  works 
along  coastal  areas  to  ward  off  destruc- 
tive tidal  flooding. 

Since  General  Cassidy  has  been  at  the 
helm,  the  corps  has  participated  and 
continues  to  be  involved  in  a  new  series 
of  studies  and  comprehensive  planning 
undertakings  which  eventually  will  en- 
compass every  major  region  and  river 
basin  in  the  country.  The  Innovative 
Chesapeake  Bay  basin  model  study  is 
illustrative  of  this  fine  work  being  per- 
formed by  the  corps. 

Like  many  others  who  work  In  the 
service  of  their  coimtry.  General  Cas- 


sidy has  felt  the  sting  of  criticism,  much 
of  it  in  the  controversial  and  sensitive 
areas  of  conservation  and  preservation. 
But  the  general  quietly  and  with  dignity 
is  winning  over  many  critics  by  demon- 
strating that  the  corps  is  devoting  much 
effort  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  esthetic  and  ecological  values 
of  natural  environments  in  the  planning 
and  building  of  all  corps  projects. 

General  Cassidy  leaves  behind  a  boom- 
ing new  recreation  industry  that  has 
sprung  up  almost  overnight.  During  1968 
attendance  at  corps-built  lakes  reached 
227  million  visits — more  than  23  million 
over  the  1967  total,  the  previous  all-time 
high. 

The  Chief  also  leaves  a  solid  portfolio 
in  other  water  resources  dividends.  To- 
day the  corps  has  53  reservoirs  which 
provide  a  dependable  yield  of  nearly  3*2 
billion  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  areas  with  more  than 
3 '2  million  people.  Hydroelectric  power 
generated  at  corps  dams  produce  about 
a  fifth  of  the  Nation's  total  hydropower. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
General  Cassidy  and  his  corps  was  re- 
corded this  spring  in  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident's call  for  a  coordinated  national 
emergency  effort  to  meet  the  immediate 
threat  of  severe  flooding  in  25  States 
across  the  northern  half  of  the  Nation 
and  down  the  west  coast  to  California. 
Working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the  corps 
quickly  launched  Operation  Foresight — 
an  emergency  construction  program 
deploying  men  and  large  stores  of 
flood-fighting  equipment  and  supplies 
throughout  the  threatened  areas.  Al- 
though final  returns  have  not  yet  been 
recorded,  the  corps  spent  $15  million, 
thus  far,  damages  prevented  total  $250 
million. 

(jeneral  Cassidy  leaves  a  glowing  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments,  a  topflight  en- 
pi  neering  and  construction  agency,  and  a 
well-stocked  inventory  of  water  resource 
projects.  In  his  major  responsibility  as 
the  supervisor  of  all  military  engineer- 
ing functions  in  the  Army — you  might 
call  him  the  Army's  systems  manager- 
he  has  counseled,  advised,  and  assisted 
In  the  tremendous  volume  of  construc- 
tion and  combat  support  contributed  by 
Engineer  troops  to  our  forces  and  our 
allies  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  also  carried 
the  added  responsibility  for  the  expand- 
ed military  construction  program  at 
home  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(General  Cassldy's  retirement  will  mark 
the  end  of  a  distinguished  military  career 
that  started  in  1931  when  he  was  com- 
missioned in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers upon  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point.  Prior  to 
his  appointment  as  Chief  of  Engineers, 
General  Cassi(iy  was  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army  Engineer  Center  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  and  Commandant  of  the 
Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  from 
1963  to  1965.  He  was  Deputy  Chief  of 
Engineers  from  1962  to  1963  and  for  the 
3  preceding  years.  Director  of  Civil 
Works,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  general's  tremendous  back- 
ground of  experience  includes  prior  as- 
signments as  Division  Engineer,  South 


Pacific  Division,  and  Senior  Logistics  Ad- 
viser to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works — the  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  civil 
works  activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— I  speak  for  his  many  friends  in 
saluting  him  for  his  achievements  and 
wishing  him  continued  health,  happiness, 
and  success  in  the  years  to  come. 


VIETNAM 


(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  I  went  to  Viet- 
nam. Because  we  are  all  intensely  inter- 
ested in  our  Nation's  commitment  there. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  rather  hastily  written  and  sketchy  re- 
port on  my  trip;  prepared  for  my  Bi- 
weekly Washington  Report.  We  all  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  information  about 
Vietnam,  so  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
share  some  of  my  impressions. 

The  report  follows: 

Washington   Report   No.  8 

In  my  last  Report,  I  indicated  I  would 
vote  for  the  surtax  extension  and  gave  my 
reasons.  Also  that  I  delayed  a  trip  to  Vietnam 
to  be  present  for  the  vote.  At  the  time,  I  did 
not  realize  Just  how  Important  each  vote 
would  be.  The  final  vote  was  210-205.  fol- 
lowing a  bruising  debate,  which  probably 
Influenced  nobody,  and  some  arm-twisting 
that  probably  did. 

TRIP     TO     VIETNAM 

My  trip  to  Vietnam  vras  most  successful. 
Interesting  and  Informative.  Last  year,  fol- 
lowing my  trip  to  the  Far  East,  I  reported 
that  "generally  speaking,  the  motivation  and 
morale  of  our  troops  appear  good.  They  are 
troubled,  however,  by  an  apparent  lack  of 
suppwrt  on  the  home  front.  ..."  This  ob- 
servation still  obtains.  Also  in  my  Report  last 
year,  while  commenting  on  the  fact  that  my 
trip  was  worthwhile.  I  commented  that  one 
tends  to  become  a  bit  ingrown,  and  that  per- 
son-to-fjerson  contact  and  sharing  of  expe- 
riences with  persons  Involved  in  one  of  the 
best  potentials  for  a  better  world.  This  obser- 
vation, too.  still  obtains. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  full  account  of  my 
trip,  but  here  are  some  of  the  highlights : 

I  flew  to  Vietnam  (at  my  own  expense)  by 
private  carrier  under  contract  to  the  mili- 
tary via  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu, 
Guam,  to  Blen  Hoa.  On  the  return  trip,  via 
Okinawa,  Honolulu,  Travis,  and  from  San 
Francisco  back  to  Washington.  On  the  plane, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
many  military  personnel.  During  layovers, 
there  were  Informative  tours  of  the  bases. 

THE    DELTA 

In  the  Delta  area,  from  which  the  9th 
American  Infantry  troops  are  now  with- 
drawing, I  visited  4th  Corps  Headquarters 
for  orientation.  Prom  there  I  went  to  Sa  Dec, 
a  province  capital  (provinces  in  Vietnam  are 
the  rough  equivalent  of  our  states),  for  a 
first-hand  look  at  our  pacification  and  eco- 
nomic development  activities.  These  are 
usually  conducted  by  AID  officials.  There  is 
a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  success- 
ful these  efforts  have  been.  On  balance,  I  re- 
ceived the  distinct  Impression  we  are  mak- 
ing some  real  progress.  A  good  deal  depends 
on  the  area,  of  course,  and  whom  you  talk 
to.  Among  the  more  encouraging  statistics  is 
the  fact  that  in  1954  only  5%  of  eligible  stu- 
dents were  in  primary  school;  the  figure  is 


now  approximately  80 '"r.  Approximately  75  Ta 
of  the  Vietnamese  are  doing  as  well  or  better 
than  before  the  war  in  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters as  wages,  living  conditions,  food,  and 
material  possessions.  A  land-reform  bill, 
which  will  vest  title  in  a  large  number  of 
tenant  farmers,  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
National  Assembly  and  passage  is  expected 
this  summer. 

While  in  the  Delta,  I  visited  the  9th  ARVN 
(Vietnamese)  Division  at  Regimental,  Bat- 
talion and  outpost  levels.  The  key  t3  con- 
tinued withdrawal  of  American  troop.";  rests 
with  the  skill  with  which  we  help  train 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  Here  again,  there 
is  a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion  as  to  how 
successfully  we  are  accomplishing  this.  Vet- 
erans of  Korea,  and  I  spoke  to  many,  re- 
peatedly assured  me  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  as  good  or  better  potential  than 
South  Koreans.  But  it  will  take  time.  There 
is  a  haunting  fear  frequently  expressed,  and 
at  all  levels,  that  impatient  and  uninformed 
public  opinion  may  trigger  a  precipitous 
withdrawal,  undoing  what  has  been  done. 
All  agree  the  first  step  has  been  wise,  a  first 
step  towards  shoving  the  bird  out  of  the 
nest,  so  to  speak — the  de-Americanization  of 
the  war  that  I  urged  following  my  visit  last 
year  While  in  the  Delta,  I  was  privileged  and 
proud  to  Join  with  a  Province  Chief  in  the 
presenting  of  military  medals  to  members  of 
a  River  Patrol,  who  also  took  me  for  a  trip 
on  one  of  their  patrol  boats.  Otherwise,  my 
travels  were  almost  entirely  by  helicopter 

SAIGON     AKD    THE    NATIONAL     ASSEMBLY 

Diulng  the  time  I  spent  in  Saigon.  I  visited 
a  Fourth  of  July  reception  hosted  by  Am- 
bassador Bunker.  Later  I  met  with  him 
privately  for  more  than  an  hour — a  most  in- 
formative and  encouraging  conference.  Of 
particular  interest  was  my  visit  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Assembly  and  meeting 
several  of  their  Senators  and  Deputies. 
Deputies  are  elected  from  areas,  usually 
provinces.  Senators  on  a  country-wide  basis. 
One  constructive  suggestion  that  I  intend  to 
act  on  is  to  work  out  a  method  by  which  the 
United  States  Congress  can  establish  a  liaison 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  Assembly.  By  the 
sharing  of  experiences,  I  believe  we  can  help 
them  along  the  trail  toward  developing  an 
effective  legislative  branch  of  government. 
Not  that  our  own  Congress,  so  badly  In  need 
of  reorganization  and  reform  Itself,  is  any 
shining  example,  but  I  do  feel  that  some  of 
our  experience  and  staff  know-how  would  be 
helpful  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Assembly 
during  Its  infancy, 

THE   3D  BATTALION,    197TH  FtELO  ARTILLKRT 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  my  visit  was  the 
day  I  spent  with  all  elements  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's National  Guard  P.  A.  Battalion  in  the 
3d  Corps  area.  For  tactical  reasons,  the  firing 
batteries  have  been  spread  out  to  form 
v^dely-dispersed  fire  support  bases.  One  of 
them,  in  northern  Phuoc  Long  I*rovlnce.  Is 
within  range  of  the  Cambodian  border.  It  is 
referred  to  as  Fire  Base  Ann.  Three  guns  of 
"B"  Battery  are  located  there  in  support  of 
Special  Forces  on  constant  search  missions. 
The  search  is  not  only  for  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  troops,  but  Just  as  impwrtant. 
for  their  caches  of  supplies.  Those  caches  are 
built  up  painstakingly  over  long  periods  of 
time  and  then  used  as  a  base  for  troops 
quickly  Infiltrated  from  Cambodia  to  mount 
battalion  and  regimental  (main  force)  at- 
tacks. Troop  morale  was  good  and  our  com- 
manders had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  ex- 
cellent performance  of  the  New  Hampshire 
men.  When  they  return  In  September.  I  hope 
they  do  so  as  a  group  and  with  their  colors. 
The  Granite  State  should  extend  a  proud 
welcome.  While  visiting  the  25th  Infantry 
and  the  1st  CTav-alry  Divisions,  I  met  many 
New  H&mpwhlre  men  and  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  morale,  technical  proficiency 
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and  imcanny  new  techniques  and  tactics 
we  have  adapted  to  the  situations  en- 
countered. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE  ACT 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  that  child 
abuse  in  the  United  States  is  growing 
into  a  major  problem.  Strictures  of  mod- 
em society  are  often  too  much  for  a  good 
many  marginal  people.  When  they  hap- 
pen to  be  parents  of  small  children,  they 
too  often  turn  upon  such  helpless  young- 
sters, venting  their  feelings  upon  them 
In  case  after  case,  the  evidence  is  mas- 
sive and  damning.  Our  country  is  allow- 
ing a  situation  to  come  into  being  almost 
unnoticed,  which,  if  unchecked,  will  con- 
tinue to  warp  and  perhaps  ruin  or  end 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  youngsters. 

It  is  imperative  for  our  National  Gov- 
ernment to  act  swiftly  before  this  situa- 
tion is  completely  out  of  hand.  A  set  of 
national-standards  can  be  set  up  through 
passage  of  the  National  Child  Abuse  Act 
of  1969.  H.R.  11585.  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  (Mr.  Biacgd  has  pio- 
neered in  this  body.  I  am  most  gratified 
to  join  him  in  sponsorship  of  this 
measure. 

More  often  than  not.  Mr.  Speaker 
there  is  intent  to  aid  neglected  and 
abused  children.  Almost  every  jurisdic- 
tion and  program  contains  such  an  ele- 
ment. Funds,  however,  are  sadly  lacking 
Programs  reflect  this  shortcoming  With- 
out financing,  we  shall  possess  only  good 
Intentions,  and  the  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

This  measure  would  provide  necessary 
funds  with  which  to  mount  a  national 
effort  in  the  area  of  child  abuse. 

In  cases  where  parents  are  on  welfare 
the  bill  calls  for  immediate  cutoff  of  wel- 
fare funds  if  child  abuse  is  proven  These 
funds,  in  turn,  would  be  turned  over  to 
an  agency  or  person  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  child. 

If  either  parent  of  an  abused  child  is^ 
found  to  be  a  drug  addict,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  immediate  mandatory  removal 
of  the  child.  I  feel  these  provisions  are 
fair  and  necessary.   Facts   increasingly 
coming  to  light  are  shocking,  particularly 
to  a  society  which  gives  such  blaring  lip- 
service  to  morality.  Shall  we  not  act  as 
we  speak?  It  has   been  stated  by  the 
medical  director  of  one  of  New  York's 
major  hospitals  that  one  or  two  children 
are  killed  daily  by  their  parents  in  this 
Nation.  Child  abuse,  therefore,  is  reach- 
ing   epidemic    proportions.    More    than 
9.000  cases  were  reported  nationally  last 
year  alone.  The  trend  is  constantly  uT3. 
Think  of  how  many  cases  which  were 
completely  hushed  up. 

This  bUl  would  also  provide  immunity 
from  civil  or  criminal  liability  to  any 
person  reporting  a  case  of  suspected  child 
abuse.  Often,  this  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  such  cases  can  be  brought  to  at- 
tention of  appropriate  authorities  A 
child,  young,  frightened,  and  in  a  state 
of  shock,  is  hardly  likely  to  go  to  authori- 
ties. In  fact,  that  is  probably  the  last 


thought  to  enter  the  mind  of  such  a  per- 
son. Some  State  laws  still  designate  the 
medical  profession  as  the  reporting  group 
rendering  such  a  clause  essential. 

The  final  noteworthy  section  in  the 
measure  would  establish  a  child  iden- 
tification system  requiring  the  Federal 
Government  to  issue  social  security  num- 
bers to  all  newborn  babies.  It  would  then 
become  mandatory  for  all  hospitals  and 
doctors  to  file  the  numbers  of  children 
who  have  been  treated  for  abuse  or 
neglect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  precious  little  rea- 
son for  debating  this  measure  in  great 
depth.  Our  problem  is  obvious  and 
worsening.  Our  responsibility  is  clear. 
Our  solution  is  immediately  available  Its 
cost  would  be  minimal.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  act  accordingly  on  this  excellent  piece 
of  legislation. 


WHY  DO  AMERICAS  CONSUMERS 
PAY  DOUBLE  THE  WORLD  PRICE 
FOR  OIL? 


'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  oil  in- 
dustry is  the  coddled  darling  of  the 
American  tax  structure.  No  single  seg- 
ment of  their  tax  privileges  is  more  es- 
sential to  their  continuing  grip  on  the 
American  consumer's  jugular  than  our 
present  system  of  mandatory  oil  import 
controls. 

Established  in  1959,  their  original  pur- 
pose was  to  guard  a  lush  American  mar- 
ket against  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign  oil. 
Such  a  danger  then  seemed  imminent 
because  of  proliferation  of  major  oil 
finds  and  their  swift  commercial  exploi- 
tation. Today  these  controls  are  used  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  of  extra  dollars  from 
Americas  consumers.  It  is  blatant  ex- 
ploitation, to  say  the  least.  These  con- 
trols are  now  as  necessary  as  Carrie 
Nation  at  a  distillers  convention. 

Why  should  our  consumers  be  forced 
to  pay  nearly  double  the  world  price  for 
oil?  This  is  a  proven  figure.  A  barrel  of 
light  Iranian  crude  can  be  delivered  to 
our  east  coast  for  about  $2  per  barrel 
It  costs  $3.78  for  a  barrel  of  east  Texas 
sweet  crude  to  be  brought  in  by  tanker 
to  the  Philadelphia-New  Jersey  area. 

We  are  told  that  national  security  is 
the  reason,  a  phrase  which  covers  more 
than  one  scoundrel's  activities.  Our  coun- 
try produces  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
world's  oil,  consuming  more  than  a 
third  of  world  production.  We  are  told 
we  dare  not  become  dependent  upon  for- 
eign oil  sources.  Yet  evidence  accumu- 
lates that,  despite  massive  subsidies,  our 
industry  cannot  keep  pace  with  domestic 
demand.  It  is  increasingly  obvious  that 
such  subsidies  are  costing  the  public  be- 
tween $4  and  S7  billion  annuaUy  Testi- 
mony to  this  effect  has  been  given  and 
proven  out  before  the  Congress. 

Obviously,  since  their  inception,  these 
quotas  over  the  past  10  years  have  cost 
the  Amencan  buying  public  in  the  area 
of  $40  to  $50  bUlion.  These  massive  sub- 
sidies come  straight  from  the  pockets  of 
every  American  consumer.  Bringing  in 


cheap  foreign  oil  would  lower  prices 
swiftly  on  every  oU  product  sold  the 
public. 

Today  we  are  allowed  to  obtain  only 
about  20  percent  of  our  oil  from  foreign 
sources.  We  now  consume  12  million  bar- 
rels daily,  and  our  needs  bv  1980  will  ex- 
ceed 18  million  barrels  daily.  Our  sup- 
port of  artificially  high  domestic  prices 
is  costing  us  vast  sums— all  going  as  pure 
profit  to  oil  companies. 

The  artificial  wall  against  cheap  for- 
eign oil  was  supposed  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  domestic  explorers  and  produc- 
ers to  expand  domestic  reser\'es  Proof 
has  been  brought  forth  in  testimony  be- 
fore Senator  Hart's  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  and  Antitrust  showing  that 
exploration  and  drilling  in  our  counti-y 
have  actually  declined  in  the  10  years  >• 
since  mandatory  curbs  were  imposed 

We  have  encouraged  wasteful  domestic 
production  while  subsidizing  exploration 
and  exploitation  abroad.  Couple  these 
facts  with  foreign  tax  credits,  domestic 
and  foreign  depletion  allowances  of  27", 
percent,  the  highest  allowed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  range  of  oil  tax  privilege  The 
Arnerican  consumer  is  a  cow  standing 
quietly  as  it  is  consistently  milked  by  the 
oil  mdustrj'.  Half  the  oil  moving  in  worid 
trade  is  foreign  oil  American  companies 
produce  and  sell,  all  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayer. 

Dropping  import  barriers  substantially 
IS  eminently  sensible.  Oil  is  available 
controlled  by  American  companies  It 
can  easily  be  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  quantity,  lowering  prices  here  in  short 
order.  Millions  of  Americans  would  ben- 
efit, for  a  change,  at  the  expense  of  our 
leech-like  oil  industry.  Our  domestic  oil 
would  be  saved  and  available  for  any 
emergencies,  such  as  in  the  case  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Otherwise,  we  see  a  total  picture 
emerging  which  borders  on  the  fantastic 
Taxpayers  are  subsidizing  foreign  invest- 
ment by  our  oil  companies,  which  in  turn 
are  deliberately  keeping  their  oil  out  of 
our  domestic  market  to  maintain  high 
pnces.  Simultaneously,  they  are  taking  a 
systematic  series  of  tax  breaks.  It  bolls 
down  to  a  simple  equation.  What  is  theirs 
is  theirs.  What  is  ours  Is  negotiable 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the  last  day  for 
fllmg  opinions  on  possible  revision  of  our 
oil  Import  quota  system  with  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  Committee  headed  bv  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor  Schultz.  All  interested  par- 
ties have  filed,  including  the  petro- 
chemical industry— except  the  oil  in- 
dustry. It  is  worth  noting  further  that 
not  a  single  oil  companj-  has  filed.  But 
of  course,  there  Is  no  conspiracy— is 
there? 
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THE  POT  DEBATE 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
we  had  read  to  us  President  Nixon's 
message  setting  forth  his  plan  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  narcotic  usage  in 
this  country.  That  problem  is  so  over- 
whelming and  has  caused  so  much  per- 
sonal heartache  to  so  many  families  that 


we  must  all  welcome  any  attention  paid 
to  this  problem. 

While  I  applaud  much  of  what  is  in 
the  message.  I  do  want  to  suggest  to  the 
President  and  his  advisors  that  they  have 
committed  the  same  error  so  often  made 
in  the  area  of  drug  abuse.  Their  error  is 
in  failing  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  use  of  hard  narcotics  such  as 
heroin  and  the  use  of  marihuana.  It  Is 
estimated  by  the  President  that  those 
using  hard  narcotics  such  as  heroin  are 
estimated  to  be  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  estimate  of  those  using  mari- 
huana is  in  the  millions.  The  difference 
in  usage  and  the  problems  involved  do 
require  that  different  approaches  be 
tried.  The  use  of  hard  narcotics  has  been 
demonstrated  scientifically  to  be  adverse 
to  the  individual  and  to  society.  Few,  if 
any,  have  any  doubts  respecting  its  de- 
structive qualities.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  overwhelming  point  of  view 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  public 
as  controlling  in  the  area  of  marihuana 
usage. 

It  is  because  the  public  is  confused 
and  desires  some  definitive  report  on 
this  subject  that  on  April  14  of  this  year 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  marihuana — a 
Commission  which  would  take  a  new  look 
at  marihuana  use  and  educate  itself  and 
the  American  people.  That  Commission 
would  conduct  a  study  of  marihuana  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following 
areas: 

First,  the  extent  of  use  of  marihuana 
in  the  United  States  to  include  number 
of  users,  number  of  arrests,  number  of 
convictions,  amount  of  marihuana  seized, 
tj-pe  of  user,  nature  of  use; 

Second,  an  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of 
existing  marihuana  laws; 

Third,  a  study  of  the  pharmacology 
of  marihuana  and  Its  immediate  and 
long-term  effects  both  physiological  and 
psychological ; 

Fourth,  the  relationship  of  marihuana 
use  to  aggressive  behavior  and  crime; 
and 

Fifth,  the  relationship  between  mari- 
huana and  the  use  of  other  drugs. 

It  appears  that  without  an  authorita- 
tive study  concerning  these  questions, 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  criminal 
penalties  for  the  use  of  marihuana  will 
be  significantly  changed.  The  present 
Federal  penalties  for  first-offense  posses- 
sion include  a  minimum  of  2  years  in 
prison  to  a  maximum  of  10  and  for  sec- 
ond-offense possession  5  years  minimum 
to  a  maximum  of  20.  Can  anyone  serious- 
ly suggest  at  this  point  that  the  millions 
of  young  people  who  have  violated  the 
law  and  used  marihuana  be  subjected  to 
such  harsh  criminal  penalties? 

There  are  those  who.  without  the 
benefit  of  scientific  inquirj'.  advocate  the 
legalization  of  marihuana  use.  I  think 
such  precipitous  action  taken  without 
being  certain  of  the  medical,  social,  and 
legal  consequences  is  just  as  wrong  as 
the  other  extreme  which  mandates  harsh 
criminal  penalties  to  the  user,  running 
the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
youth  of  today  and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Because  there  is  no  definitive  report  to 
support  either  of  these  positions,  it  is  In- 
cumbent to  ascertain  what  the  facts  are 


according  to  the  best  medical  and  scien- 
tific evidence  now  available  to  us. 

And  it  is  for  that  reason  primarily  that 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R, 
10019  in  order  to  establish  the  facts  be- 
caues  it  is  only  when  we  have  the  facts 
that  we  can  rationally  deal  with  any 
subject.  Tens  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple in  this  country  have  been  arrested 
and  convicted  for  using  marihuana  and 
they  have  done  so  in  my  judgment  be- 
cause they  refused  to  accept  the  point 
of  view  buttressed  by  our  harsh  criminal 
laws  that  the  use  of  marihuana  and  its 
consequences  is  no  different  than  that 
of  heroin.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
the  best  scientific  minds  in  this  country 
decide  what  the  facts  really  are  and  give 
those  facts  to  the  American  public. 

This  subject  has  been  commented  up- 
on by  the  noted  writer.  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr..  as  recently  as  July  12  and, 
because  I  believe  his  comments  to  be 
ver>'  relevant,  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
his  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  of  that  date : 

The  Pot  Debate 
Unfortunately,  the  dispute  over  marijuana 
has  become  highly  Idealoglzed,  and  this  Is 
true  of  both  sides.  I.e.,  true  of  many  of  thoee 
who  favor  the  retention  of  stiff  penalties 
against  marijuana  smoking,  and  true  of 
many  of  those  who  believe  in  legalization. 
Unfortunately,  because  there  Is  obviously  a 
pressing  need  to  know  more  about  a  drug 
which,  according  to  the  latest  college  poll, 
has  been  tested  by  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  undergraduate  population. 

Newsweek  has  said  of  the  great  marijuana 
war.  "It's  the  cllnclal  version  of  should  we 
stay  In  or  get  our  of  Vietnam."  One  doctor 
wrote  recently,  "Marijuana  is  much  more  a 
symbol  than  it  is  a  drug,  and  this  accounts 
for  most  of  the  extremism,  polarization,  and 
confusion.  Along  with  the  International  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  the  marijuana  mythology 
is  a  primary  religious  belief,  the  primary 
source  of  action  and  attitude  of  many  Amer- 
icans. The  stepping-stone  theory  has  as  much 
validity  as  the  domino  theory  in  our  foreign 
policy,  both  being  deliberate  creations  of 
those  who  want  to  perpetuate  policies  that 
are  otherwise  untenable  by  adding  to  fear 
and  hysteria." 

Such  analysis  is  of  course  left-Blrchism, 
but  it  is  significant  that  It  is  being  made, 
and  discouraging  to  any  attempt  to  figure 
out  Just  what  it  is  that's  going  on,  which 
we  need  sorely  to  know.  Because  it  appetirs 
to  be  true,  as  Dr.  David  Smith  of  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  Medical  Clinic  reports,  that  "Mari- 
juana has  become  one  of  the  major  vehicles 
in  America's  generation  gap.  Alcohol  is  the 
social  drug  of  this  generation  and  pot  is  the 
social  drug  of  the  next  generation  " 

The  so-called  "stepping-stone"  theory  holds 
that  those  who  begin  with  marijuana  finish 
In  hell.  That  they  graduate  from  mari- 
juana into  narcotics.  Dr.  Robert  Baird, 
director  of  the  Haven  Clinic  in  Harlem,  is 
most  emphatic  on  the  point.  "There's  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  95  per  cent 
of  heroin  addicts  start  with  marijuana.  .  .  . 
Searching  for  bigger  kicks,  they  go  on  until 
they're  on  heroin." 

Err.  Smith  beUeves  this  to  be  utter  non- 
sense. He  contends,  and  the  figures  as  they 
appear  to  a  layman  would  seem  to  support 
him.  that  the  percentage  of  marijuana 
smokers  who  graduate  to  heroin  is  small: 
about  20.  roughly  speaking,  and  (altogether 
colncidentally?)  the  same  percentage  as 
drink  whiskey  and  then  go  on  to  alcoholism 
Recently  the  Supreme  Court  sprang  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary.  the  drug  guru  who  was 
caught  bringing  grass  Into  the  country  from 


Mexico.  The  court  ruled  that  the  law  under 
which  Leary  was  convicted  was  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  required  that  someone 
Importing  marijuana  pay  a  drug  duty.  But 
anyone  paying  that  drug  duty  revealed  him- 
self to  local  authorities  as  having  imported 
the  stuff  to  begin  with,  exposing  himself  to 
t"he  dire  penalties  of  the  individual  states. 

Meanwhile,  prosecutions  are  likely  to  be 
tougher  rather  than  less  so.  Because  federal 
prosecutors  had  the  discretion  of  putting  im- 
porters of  the  drug  on  probation  (they  are 
over-whelmingly  students  cc«nlng  in  from 
abroad)  for  failure  to  pay  the  customs  tax. 
Now  they  must  turn  them  over  for  prosecu- 
tion by  the  local  states,  many  of  which 
forbid  probation. 

Again,  grass  may  prove  to  be  a  way  sta- 
tion to  hell,  but  it  would  apf)ear  plain  that 
the  marijuana  laws  are  not  much  more 
effective  than  Prohibition.  Indeed  they  may 
prove  to  be  no  more  effective.  Those  who 
desire  pxjt  probably  find  and  smoke  it  In  about 
the  same  proportion  as  those  who  desired 
booze  found  and  drank  it.  We  need  a  crash 
program  of  testing  and  Investigation,  and 
above  all,  the  de-ldeologlzation  of  the 
arguments. 

COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  always  colorful  friend. 
George  J.  Titler.  vice  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  is  a 
well-beloved  man  who  has  fought  many 
a  good  fight  for  the  coal  miners  ol  this 
Nation  from  the  days  of  bloody  Harlan 
down  to  the  present.  All  the  good  inten- 
tions of  vice  president  Titler,  however, 
are  submerged  by  the  fact  that  his 
superior,  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle  is  the 
actual  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  has  the  final 
say-so.  Recently.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  dated  July  8,  concerning  the 
pending  coal  mine  health  and  safety 

legislation,  as  follows: 

Jm-Y  8,  1969 
Mr.  W.  A.  BoTLE. 

President.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Washiuffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Botle:  You  are  as  aware  as  any- 
body that  the  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  nation  are  in  a  restless  mood  They 
know  that  in  past  years  many  promises  of 
protection  have  been  freely  bandied  about, 
yet  when  legislation  was  finally  written  it 
has  been  weakened  and  riddled  with  loop- 
holes by  the  coal  op>erator  lobbies. 

This  year  the  miners  are  determined  that 
their  health  and  safety  be  fully  protected 
through  effective  legislation.  To  succeed  in 
their  efforts,  the  muscle  of  the  miners  must 
be  shown  on  Capitol  Hill  to  counter  and  over- 
come the  extremely  effective  lobbying  which 
is  going  on  by  the  coal  operators. 

Today  (Tuesday),  the  Dent  Subcommittee 
is  meeting  in  executive  session.  Tomorrow 
(Wednesday)  the  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  meeting  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  Both  groupw  will  be  making 
crucial  decisions  this  week  on  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  bill — decisions  which  wlU 
determine  whether  the  bills  will  be  strong  or 
weak  when  they  reach  the  House  and  Senate 
floor  later  this  month  for  debate 

At  this  critical  Juncture,  all  those  devoted 
to  effective  protection  of  the  coal  miners 
must  Join  forces  lo  press  for  a  strong  law 
without  weakening  loophole?.  The  United 
Mine    Workers    of    America    can    make    the 
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difference  If  you  would  direct  every  available 
man  to  come  up  to  Capitol  Hill  and  per- 
sonally contact  every  member  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  and  the  Senate  full  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  a  strong  bill.  Furthermore, 
nothing  would  be  more  effective  than  to 
charter  several  busses  to  bring  miners  on 
vacation  to  the  Capitol  to  work  on  behalf  of 
effective  legislation  for  their  own  protection. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  affix  blame  for  the 
dismally  small  turnout  of  miners  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  on  Indejjendence  Day.  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  you  could  send  observers 
to  that  rally  you  could  have  also  sent  some 
participants  to  Join  In  the  effort  to  help  all 
coal  miners.  But  this  week  you  can  summon, 
mobilize  and  start  rolling  toward  Washing- 
ton the  men  who  could  really  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  strong  bill  and  the  same 
kind  of  dishwater  compromise  which  has 
been  slopped  in  the  face  of  the  miners  In  the 
past. 

I  have  personally  paid  the  way  of  several 
miners  to  come  to  Washington  this  week. 
Can  your  vast  organization  afford  to  do  less? 
Senate  and  House  members  tell  me  they  are 
under  heavy  pressure  by  coal  operator  Inter- 
ests. Why  aren't  they  under  the  same  pres- 
sure here  and  now  on  behalf  of  the  rank  and 
file  oJ  -eoal  miners  whose  limgs.  limbs  and 
Uves  BM  on  the  line?  Wliat  are  you  doing 
about  getting  effective  legislation?  Are  you 
golnglo  pass  up  this  opportunity,  and  con- 
firm/the  charges  which  some  are  making 
th*t  you  are  really  In  league  with  the  oper- 
ators? I  assure  you  that  If  you  do  not  act, 
the  miners  and  their  new  leaders  will  act  for 
you  and  history  will  pass  you  by. 

It  is  evident  that  any  effective  legislation 
must  include  some  of  the  following  princi- 
ples, which  I  hope  that  with  your  help  and 
the  muscle  of  the  miners  brought  to  Wash- 
ington we  can  persuade  Congress  to  enact 
Into  law: 

1.  Mandatory  Penalties  To  Assure  Compli- 
ance. 

This  means  that  violations  of  the  law  must 
be  punished,  and  not  simply  leave  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  they  be  punished.  Penal- 
ties should  be  stiff  enough  to  deter  negli- 
gence, and  should  stick  instead  of  being 
brushed  aside.  Firm  authority  to  close  mines 
which  violate  safety  and  health  standards 
must  be  written  clearly  into  the  law. 
~.  2.  Coal  Dust  Standard. 

Coal  dust  produces  black  lung,  enhances 
the  danger  of  explosions,  and  limlte  visibility. 
We  must  start  with  the  premise  of  what  In- 
jures a  coal  miner's  health  and  safety — and 
not  take  the  position  that  the  Industry  has 
some  kind  of  vested  right  In  economics  or 
technology  to  destroy  a  man's  lungs.  The 
Surgeon  General  has  testified  that  4.5  milli- 
grams per  cubic  meter  of  coal  dust  produces 
potentially  50'"  more  cases  of  black  lung 
than  3.0  milligrams.  Some  mines  can  reach 
3.0  milligrams  right  now  and  must  be  di- 
rected and  enoounged  to  do  so.  If  industry 
undertakes  an  all-out  effort,  a  level  of  2.0 
mimgrams  should  be  attainable  within  three 
years;  even  beyond  that,  a  duat  level  of  1.0 
milligrams  should  be  the  goal  within  five 
or  six  years.'  Any  waivers  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  rigid  requirement  to  submit 
engineering  plans  and  specific  timetables  lor 
progressive  reduction  of  dust  levels  over  the 
shortest  possible  time  span.  The  cost  to  In- 
dustry can  never  exceed  the  cost  In  human 
debris  stricken  by  pneumoconiosis.  Any  miner 
who  shows  evidence  of  early  development  of 
pneumoconiosis  should  be  allowed  to  work 
in  areis  where  the  dust  level  Is  no  more 
than  1.0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 
Respirators  are  no  substitute  for  strict  coal 
dust  standards. 

3.  Board  of  Review. 
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•Ultimately,  we  should  press  for  0.2  milli- 
grams within  eight  years. 


Coal  operators  have  testified  strongly  In 
support  of  an  Independent  Board  of  Review 
which  could  nullify  efforts  of  Inspectors  and 
health  and  safety  officials  to  protect  the  coal 
miners.  Judicial  review  already  provides  suf- 
ficient protection  against  arbitrary  adminis- 
trative action,  and  a  Board  of  Review  would 
be  a  serious  loophole  to  overturn  efforts  to 
move  effectively  to  protect  health  and  safety. 
4.  Elimination  of  distinction  between  gassy 
and  non-gassy  mines. 

A  string  of  accidents  In  so-called  non-gassy 
mines  has  proven  that  coal  miners  can  be 
killed  Just  as  dead  in  these  mines  using  dan- 
gerous, non-permlsslble  electrical  equipment. 
Here  again  the  argument  is  economic  vs.  hu- 
man, and  we  have  had  enough  tragedy  in 
the  coal  fields  to  dictate  that  for  once  Con- 
gress must  declare  that  coal  miners  working 
in  all  types  of  underground  mines  deserve 
to  be  protected  as  human  beings.  The  cost 
of  new  equipment  should  not  outweigh  the 
cost  in  human  lives.  Every  time  mine  safety 
bills  are  debated,  tears  are  shed  over  the 
poor  little  mine-owner  who  can't  afford  safe 
equipment  and  might  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness. It's  about  time  some  tears  are  shed 
for  the  coal  miners  who  are  killed  and  crip- 
pled in  such  mines. 

5.   Administration  by  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  by  Public  Health,^ervlce. 

It  Is  natural  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  wish  to 
maintain  Jurisdiction  over  enforcement  of 
the  health  and  safety  featizres.  No  law,  how- 
ever strong,  can  be  effective  If  It  Is  admin- 
istered on  behalf  of  production  rather  than 
protection,  as  has  been  the  case  In  the  past. 
There  should  be  a  clean  sweep  of  tired  old 
Inspectors,  production-oriented  methods  of 
safety  enforcement,  and  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach Is  demanded  if  the  coal  miners  are 
to  be  protected  adequately.  The  Surgeon 
General  should  be  given  responsibility  for 
x-ray  and  other  physical  examinations,  In- 
cluding application  of  the  results  of  up- 
dated research  on  pneumoconiosis.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  should  be  given  clear  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  safety  standards. 

6.  Right  to  sue  should  be  given  to  coal 
miners  in  case  of  owner  or  operator  negli- 
gence. 

One  of  the  greatest  incentives  for  the 
owner  and  operator  to  enforce  health  and 
safety  requirements  would  be  to  empower 
the  coal  miner  to  file  suit,  with  trial  by 
Jury,  for  accidents  or  impairment  of  health 
due  to  owner  or  operator  negligence. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Titler  wrote  me  a  rathetJnteresting 
letter,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated: 

I  demand  you  have  this  letter  Inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  honor 
Mr.  Titler's  subtle  suggestion  and  print 
the  entire  text  of  his  June  20  letter,  along 
with  my  reply  dated  July  11,  Although 
Mr.  Titler's  letter  was  widely  circulated 
in  the  newspapers  3  days  prior  to  my 
receipt  of  the  original  text,  I  have  made 
certain  that  he  received  my  response  sev- 
eral days  in  advance  of  its  pu^cation: 

Washington.  D.C,  June  20, 1969. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  getting  tired  of  reading  your 
lies  In  the  newspapers.  You  are  apparently 
some  kin  to  Herr  Goebbels  who  believed  that 
If  a  lie  was  told  often  enough  people  would 
eventually  believe  It. 

You  and  your  two  cronies,  Drew  Pearson 
and  the  Instant  expert  "The  Pled  Piper  of 
Lebanon"  are  what  Harry  Truman  said  about 


Drew  Pearson,  except  vou  are  also  a  prismatic 
liar. 

You  keep  harping  about  my  drawing  $40,- 

000  per  year  retirement  pay.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  under  our  present 
plan. 

For  your  Information  I  find  you  can  re- 
tire from  your  position  as  Congressman  (If 
you  accept  the  government  plan)  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $12,500  per  year  tax  free,  after  only 
twelve  years  of  service.  You  object  to  my 
drawing  less  than  $10,000  after  taxes  after 
forty  years  service.  If  you  do  subscribe  to  the 
government  plan  I  would  be  pleased  to  trade 
pensions  with  you.  Many  labor  unions  have 
much  more  liberal  retirement  plans  than  our 
union. 

The  resident  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  not  had  a  raise  in 
wages  in  the  last  twenty-one  years,  and  re- 
fused a  raise  at  the  1868  convention.  I  see  no 
place  In  the  record  where  you  refused  your 
$12,500  raise  making  your  salary  $42,500  per 
year.  It  Is  now  time  for  you  to  "fish"  or  "cut 
bait." 

You  and  your  cronies  have  been  telling  lies 
and  half-truths  continuously  about  the  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund,  about  safety  and 
about  "black  lung".  In  hopes  of  destroying 
the  confidence  of  the  coal  miners  In  their 
officers. 

You  laud  John  L.  Lewis  In  one  breath  as 
a  great  leader  and  call  for  an  investigation 
of  his  welfare  fund  in  the  next.  Make  up 
your  mind:  was  he  good  or  evil?  "Consistency 
thou  art  a  Jewel". 

You  criticize  the  union  for  owning  a  bank 
with  Its  profits  redounding  to  the  benefit  of 
the  miners:  you  criticize  the  Welfare  Fund 
for  having  too  much  Inactive  money  In  Its 
checking  account:  you  aver  that  the  union 
does  nothing  about  safety  and  Pneumoconi- 
osis, which  Is  entirely  contrary  to  the  record 
In  fact  you  are  a  '•monkey  searching  for  a 
fiea".  You  are  trying  to  prove  to  the  coal 
miners  of  West  Virginia  that  vou  are  a  "Do- 
Gooder",  and  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  are  "No-Gooders" 

You  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  miners 
with  your  distortions.  You  are  a  square  pee 
in  a  round  hole.  I  resent  your  trying  to  scab 
me  out  of  my  Job. 

^v7°^''  "^°*  ^'■"  statements,  you  Inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  is  only  organic 
mulch  Which  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  /^er- 
ica thousands  of  dollars  for  printing  with 
no  tangible  benefits.  (s   wim 

What  slnslster  motives  do  you  have  In 
mind?  Who  is  paying  you;  and/or  for  what 
are  you  running? 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  helping  you 
out — war/  out! 

I  expect  you  and  your  two  buddies  to  get 
your  facts  straight,  and  Immediately  issue 
a  public  apology  so  the  public  will  know 
What  kind  of  prevaricators  you  are.  Inasmuch 
M  you  have  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  taxpayers  expense  many  articles 
statements  and  letters  regarding  the  candi- 
dacy of  many  seeking  office  in  the  UMWA  I 
demand  you  have  this  letter  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

1  Will  put  my  record  for  Integrity  and 
veracity  against  the  Instant  experts  or  any 
other  muckracker  any  day  of  the  week 

Your  reply  Is  expected. 
Sincerely, 

George  J.  Titler. 

„  JtTLT  11,  1969. 

George  J.  Titler, 

Vice  President,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  Your  letter  of  June  20 
puzzled  me  both  by  what  It  said  and  what 
It  did  not  say. 

How  do  you  figure  that  a  Congressman 
with  12  years  of  service  can  retire  "at  a 
minimum  of  $12,500  per  year  tax  free"?  You 
surely  should  check  to  find  out  the  facts. 


which  are  that  all  Congressmen  must  pay  In 
71/2  percent  of  their  salary  In  order  to  draw 
any  retirement,  that  It  will  be  at  least  five 
years  t>efore  I  will  be  eligible  to  draw  retlre- 
^lent.  and  that  only  the  actual  amount  paid 
in  Is  received  back  tax  free.  This  means  that 
after  two  years  of  drawing  back  what  I  have 
put  Into  the  retirement  fund,  I  will  be  pay- 
ing full  taxes  on  all  my  retirement  pay.  So 
why  do  you  make  such  outrageous  state- 
ments without  checking  the  true  facts? 

Second,  you  object  to  my  stating  that  you 
will  be  able  to  draw  $40,000  per  year  retire- 
ment pay.  You  deny  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  official  records  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  clearly  stipulate  that  if  you  serve  ten 
years  as  an  international  officer  "who  has 
served  as  International  President,  Inter- 
national Vice  President,  and /or  International 
Secretary-Treasurer",  then  your  pension 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  your  annual  constitu- 
tional salary.  Perhaps  your  outraged  denial 
that  you  can  draw  your  full  $40,000  salary 
"under  our  present  plan"  simply  reflects  your 
fear  that  you  will  not  be  re-elected  as  Vice 
President,  and  thereby  not  serve  out  the  full 
ten  years  necessary  to  qualify  for  that  plush 
100-percent-of -full-salary,  non-contributory 
pension.  The  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  of 
UMW  dues-jjaylng  members  have  apparently 
been  taken  out  of  the  UMW  Treasury  and 
set  up  In  your  National  Bank  of  Washington 
as  a  special  kitty  Just  to  pay  the  top  plush 
jetlrement  pensions  of  the  fat  cats  In  your 
headquarters — meaning  you  and  Mr.  Boyle 
and  Mr.  Owens. 

Since  you  didn't,  haven't  and  won't  con- 
tribute one  red  cent  of  your  salary  toward 
your  retirement,  of  course  every  penny  of 
your  plush  retirement  fund  when  paid  you 
win  be  taxed.  All  Congressmen,  Including 
myself,  pay  7Vi  percent  of  our  salaries  Into 
our  retirement  fund.  Therefore,  we  will  be 
getting  back  that  7 ',2  percent  If  and  when  we 
retire  In  the  future,  and  then  we  will  pay 
taxes  on  all  the  rest.  So  your  comparisons  are 
not  very  accurate,  my  good  friend. 

You  wrote  me;  "I  see  no  place  In  the  record 
where  you  refused  your  $12,500  raise  making 
your  salary  $42,500  per  year."  Let  me  tell  you 
some  of  the  ways  I  have  spent  that  $12,500 
(about  half  of  which  goes  for  taxes)  : 

1.  Starting  off  the  year.  I  contributed 
Si, 000  of  my  own  money  to  the  Black  Lung 
Association  to  help  them  get  the  law  through 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  to  protect  and 
compensate  miners  afflicted  by  pnetimoco- 
nlosls. 

How  much  have  you  contributed  of  your 
salary  to  aid  the  cause  of  black  lung  at  the 
state  level  In  West  Virginia? 

2.  At  my  personal  expense,  I  financed  a 
trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  by  five  of  the 
widows  of  the  Farmlngton  disaster  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  who  came  here  to  urge  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Hlckel  to  retain  John  F.  O'Leary 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  urge 
him  to  support  strong  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation? 

How  much  of  your  $40.000-a-year  salary 
have  you  personally  contributed  In  the  fight 
to  retain  John  O'Leary  and  support  strong 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation? 

3.  I  personally  paid  the  expenses  out  of 
my  salary  to  fly  Mrs.  Willis  Jessie  and  her 
foster  mother  to  San  Antonio.  Texas,  and 
Miami,  Florida,  and  return  to  West  Virginia 
with  her  three-year-old  child  who  had  been 
hl-Jacked  on  a  plane  to  Cuba.  I  did  this  be- 
cause Mrs.  Jessie  Is  a  resident  of  Holden, 
West  Virginia,  and  her  whole  family  are  coal 
miners,  active  and  disabled. 

How  much  of  your  $40,000-a-year  salary 
have  you  personally  donated  to  help  active 
and  disabled  coal  miners  who  are  In  trouble? 

4.  On  March  19  and  March  20,  I  person- 
ally paid  the  expenses  of  three  of  the  Farm- 
lngton widows.  Mrs.  Kaznoskl.  Mrs.  Snyder 
and  Mrs.  Rogers  to  fly  from  Clarksburg  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Sub- 


committee considering  the  mine  health  and 
safety  bill.  Their  testimony  was  very  effec- 
tive. 

How  much  of  your  $40.000-a-year  salary 
have  you  personally  contributed  to  bringing 
witnesses  to  Washington  to  testify? 

5.  On  March  19,  and  March  20,  1969,  I 
personally  paid  the  expenses  of  three  Logan 
County  disabled  coal  miners  afflicted  with 
black  lung  to  fly  to  Washington  and  testify 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee.  Their 
names  are  Otis  Ratllff  of  Davln,  W.  Va.; 
Huda  Bailey  of  Mount  Gay,  W.  Va.;  and 
Henry  Mann  of  Amherstdale,  W.  Va.  I  fjald 
their  plane  fare  round-trip,  made  arrange- 
ments for  them  to  be  picked  up  and  driven 
to  their  homes,  and  paid  their  meals  and 
hotel  accommodations  while  In  Washington 
presenting  very  effective  testimony. 

How  much  of  your  $40.000-a-year  salary 
have  you  spent  personally  to  bring  home  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  the  real  facts 
concerning  those  who  actually  suffer  from 
black  lung? 

6.  At  my  own  personal  exjjense,  I  have 
travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  West 
Virginia  to  talk  with  coal  miners  about  the 
need  for  stronger  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation.  Among  the  places  to  which  I  have 
travelled,  always  at  my  own  personal  ex- 
pense and  not  reimbursed  by  the  govern- 
ment, are  Logan.  Beckley.  CUfftop,  Gilbert, 
Morgantown,  Farmlngton,  Princeton,  Vivian, 
Oak  Hill,  Madison — and  many  other  com- 
munities large  and  small.  When  I  fly  ffom 
Washington  to  make  these  trips,  I  fly  tourist 
class;  I  sometimes  see  you  flying  on  the  same 
planes  and  you  are  always  flying  flrst-class. 
Congressmen  can  be  reimbursed  for  one  trip 
per  month  while  Congress  Is  in  session,  so 
long  as  it  iH  on  official  business;  none  of 
the  trips  I  have  taken  to  the  coal  flelds  have 
been  made  ai  government  expense,  and  I 
wonder  Just  jiow  many  of  your  own  trips 
were  made  at  IfMW  expense. 

How  much  of  your  $40.000-a-year  salary 
have  you  spent  personally  to  travel  to  the 
coal  fields  and  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
facts  on  the  need  for  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation? 

7.  At  my  personal  expanse,  in  April,  I 
flew  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  rented  a  car 
and  drove  to  the  Mexican  border  at  E^le 
Pass,  Texas,  and  proceeded  to  the  site  of 
the  major  coal  mine  disaster  which  killed 
over  160  coal  miners  In  Mexico.  While  on 
the  scene,  I  also  visited  and  Inspected  a 
comparable  mine  in  the  vicinity  and  spent 
considerable  time  underground. 

How  much  of  your  $40,000-a-year  salary 
have  you  spent  personally  to  travel  to  other 
countries  to  get  the  facts  on  what  Is  needed 
to  make  our  mines  safer? 

I  have  not  hitherto  made  public  the  ex- 
tent of  my  personal  expenditures  out  of 
my  salary  on  behalf  of  the  coal  miners  I  rep- 
resent and  on  behalf  of  strong  and  effective 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  legislation.  I 
can  now  assure  you  that  during  1969  the 
amount  of  my  salary  Increase  has  already 
been  more  than  expended  personally  on  the 
above  and  other  related  projects  designed 
to  help  coal  miners.  I  consider  this  my  per- 
sonal as  well  as  official  duty. 

Speaking  of  what  you  term  "lies",  what 
truth  Is  there  In  the  statement  made  by 
UMW  President  W.  A.  Boyle,  quoted  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  25,  1969, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  World  Premiere  of 
"The  Bridge  at  Remagen"  (based  on  my 
book  I  were  paid  by  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute?  I  wonder  if  you  would 
care  to  repeat  and  endorse  this  libelous  state- 
ment made  by  your  Immediate  superior. 

Finally,  It  has  become  apparent  from  re- 
marks made  to  me  by  a  number  of  UMW 
officials  who  had  a  hsdf-hour  conference  In 
the  Capitol  on  July  10  that  your  organiza- 
tion Is  now  afraid  my  efforts  might  produce 
a  bin  which  is  "too  strong".  Are  you  per- 


sonally  afraid   that  a   bill   which  genuinely 
protects  the  health  and  safety  of  the  coal 
miners  might   be  dangerous?   I'd  be  Inter- 
ested In  your  views. 
Sincerely, 

KxN  Hechler, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Herald-Advertiser  carried  an  account  of 
a  further  statement  which  was  made  on 
coal  mine  health  and  safety,  which 
follows : 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler  charged  today  that 
United  Mine  Workers  President  W.  A.  Boyle 
Is  "dragging  his  feet"  on  coai  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation  pending  In  Congress. 

"Last  Tuesday,  I  personally  called  at  Mr. 
Boyle's  office  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
urgent  Items  which  must  go  Into  any  effec- 
tive bill  to  protect  coal  miners.  Not  only  did 
he  refuse  to  see  me,  but  he  Informed  me  he 
would  telephone  when  he  was  ready.  That 
was  four  days  ago.  If  the  coal  miners  have 
to  wait  for  Mr.  Boyle,  they  will  have  to  en- 
dure the  same  kind  of  misery  which  has 
killed,  crippled  and  given  black  lung  to 
thousands  of  miners  and  then  thrown  the 
miners  or  their  widows  and  families  out  on 
the  streets  with  only  pennies  for  compensa- 
tion and  retirement,"  Hechler  said. 

Noting  that  President  Boyle,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Titler  and  Treasurer  John  Owens  are 
scheduled  to  address  a  miner's  rally  In  Welch 
this  afternoon.  Rep.  Hechler  said: 

"Let  Mr.  Boyle  explain  at  Welch  where  he 
stands  on  giving  coal  miners  or  their  fami- 
lies the  right  to  sue  owners  or  operators 
whose  negligence  causes  death  or  mine  in- 
juries. Let  President  Boyle  explain  where  he 
stands  on  the  Infamous  Board  of  Review 
which  the  coal  operators  want  In  the  law 
to  overrule  and  nullify  the  recommendations 
of  safety  and  health  inspectors.  Let  President 
Boyle  tell  the  miners  whether  he  really  wants 
to  bring  the  coal  dust  standard  down  to  the 
level  where  human  beings  can  live,  work  and 
breathe  freely  without  being  endangered  by 
black  lung.  Let  President  Boyle  tell  where 
he  stands  on  giving  real  authority  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  coal  miner." 

Congressman  Hechler.  a  long-time  critic 
of  the  top  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  also  stated  that  "va/lous  officials 
of  the  UMW  have  told  me  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  support  a  strong,  effective  mine 
health  and  safety  law  because  such  a  law 
might  cost  the  ojjerators  too  much  and  re- 
sult In  closing  down  mines  and  loss  of  Jobs." 
Rep.  Hechler  labelled  this  point  of  view 
"dangerous  propaganda,  designed  to  weaken 
the  pending  legislation." 

He  added:  "Down  through  the  years,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  always  given  In 
to  the  coal  operators  when  it  comes  to  writ- 
ing laws  which  really  provide  genuine  pro- 
tection for  the  coal  miners.  Now  that  we 
have  the  best  chance  in  years  to  replace  this 
skim  milk  legislation,  the  UMW  comes  up 
with  the  novel  theory  that  cream  Is  too  rich 
for  the  miner's  blood. 

"It's  high  time  that  Mr.  Boyle  and  his 
henchmen  say  exactly  where  they  stand  on 
mine  health  and  safety,  and  either  work  to 
protect  the  miners  or  get  replaced  by  leaders 
who  will  get  out  and  fight  for  their  people," 
Rep.  Hechler  concluded. 


DICTATORIAL  AND  ANTILEGAL 
ACTS 

'  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  efforts  to  hold  on  to  the  reins 
of  power,  the  top  officials  now  holding 
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office  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  engaged  in  a  number  of 
acts  which  would  seem  to  violate  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  Pursuant  to  section  601 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  ths  SecreUry  of 
Labor  has  been  asked  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  the  present  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  have 
also  urged  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pur- 
sue this  investigation  to  ascertain  if  the 
law  has  been  violated.  There  follows  the 
text  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
detailing  in  full  the  possible  violations 
of  the  law  by  the  present  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 
Rauh  and  Silard, 
Washington,  DC,  July  9.  1969. 
Hon.  George  P.  SHrrLTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl. 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  H.  Elmer  Brown, 
candidate  for  Vice  President  thereof,  hereby 
request  an  immediate  and  continuing  In- 
vestigation, pursuant  to  Section  601  of  the 
Labor-^rsnagement  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959,  of  the  Illegal  activities  of  the  of- 
flers  of  the  Union  seeking  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  Mr.  Brown 
for  those  offices.  If  the  investigation  is  to  be 
effective,  it  must  commence  Immediately  and 
encompass  substantially  all  of  the  districts 
and  local  unions,  and  especially  must  Include 
monitoring  of  local  union  nomination  meet- 
ings through  Government  observers. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  was  amended  in  1964  to  require 
nominations  by  50  local  unions  (previously  It 
had  been  5 )  In  order  for  a  candidate  to  have 
his  name  placed  on  the  official  United  Mine 
Workers  ballot.  Pursuant  to  the  Mine  Work- 
ers Constitution,  nominations  are  to  be  made 
during  the  period  from  July  9  to  August  9, 
1969.  and  there  is  a  requirement  that  all  local 
union  members  be  given  one  week's  notice 
of  the  nominating  meeting.  Since  the  nomi- 
nating process  starts  today.  Mr.  Yablonskl 
and  Mr.  Brown  urgently  request  Immediate 
Investigator'.'  action  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

We  set  forth  below  the  massive  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Incumbents,  W.  A. 
( 'Tony"  I  Boyle,  President,  George  J.  Tltler, 
Vice  President,  and  John  Owens,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  all  of  whom  are  candidates  for 
reelection,  to  prevent  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  Mr. 
Brown  from  meeting  the  new  requirement  of 
50  local  union  nominations.  Before  describ- 
ing the  specific  Illegal  acts  of  the  Incumbent 
officers  and  chose  working  with  them,  we 
refer,  as  background,  to  some  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  incumbents  to  maintain  abso- 
lute control  of  the  union. 

The  Labor  Department  brought  suit  In 
1964  (Civil  Action  No.  3071-64)  in  the  United 
Sta-^s  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia against  the  widespread  and  now  al- 
most universal  practice  of  placing  United 
Mine  Worker  districts  into  trusteeship  and 
directing  the  affairs  of  local  unions  through 
appointed  district  officers.  The  Labor  De- 
p.TTtment  suit  against  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  appointed  district  officials 
seeks  to  outlaw  certain  trusteeships  and  re- 
turn the  districts  to  democratic  control.  This 
suit  has  been  delayed  for  5  years  by  the  In- 
cumbents (i.e  Boyle,  Titler.  Owens),  but  the 
facts  of  their  overwhelming  pKDwer  through 
trusteeships  are  well  known  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  presidents  and  secretary- treasur- 
ers of  19  of  the  23  Mine  Worker  districts  in 
the  United  States  are  appwlnted  by  Mr. 
Boyle:  the  International  Executive  Board 
members  from  15  of  these  23  districts  are 
Chosen   by   Mr.   Boyle  and   ratified   without 


discussion  or  opposition  by  the  Mine  Work- 
ers Convention.  In  addition  to  the  power 
exercised  through  this  trfcteeship  proceee, 
the  records  of  the  Labor  I>ep)artment  are  re- 
plete with  nonrepayable  loans  made  by  the 
International  Union  to  the  districta,  thus 
making  the  control  through  the  power  of 
appointment  absolute  through  the  power  of 
the  purse.  It  is  against  this  background  of 
the  Increase  from  5  to  50  locals  for  nom- 
ination, widespread  trusteeships,  and  loans 
to  districts,  that  the  Department  must  con- 
sider the  facts  set  forth  below  of  the  incum- 
bents' Illegal  activities  to  prevent  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  Mr.  Brown. 

1.  Immediately  following  Mr.  Yablonskl's 
public  announcement  of  his  candidacy  for 
President  (May  29,  1969),  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Boyle  asking  that  the  Union  mall 
campaign  literature  at  his  own  expense  to 
the  members  of  the  Union  in  compliance  with 
Section  401(c)  of  LMRDA.  Despite  the  ex- 
press terms  of  Section  401(c)  requiring 
unions  to  make  such  mailings,  Mr.  Boyle  in 
flagrant  violation  of  law  rejected  even  this 
modest  request.  On  June  23,  1969,  District 
Judge  Corcoran  ordered  the  incumbents  to 
mail  Mr.  Yablonskl's  literature  in  compliance 
with  Section  401(c)  (Civil  Action  No.  1662- 
69).  Despite  Judge  Corcoran's  order,  an  at- 
torney for  the  United  Mine  Workers  delib- 
erately sought  to  sabotage  the  mailing. 

2.  One  week  after  Mr.  Yablonskl's  an- 
nouncement of  his  candidacy  (i.e.,  on  June  6. 
1969),  Mr.  Boyle  removed  him  from  his  office 
as  acting  director  of  Labor's  Non-Partlsan 
League  and  threatened  him  with  further  re- 
prisals. These  reprisals  are  now  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Yablonskl's  second  suit  in  the  District 
Court  here    (Civil   Action   No.   1799-69). 

3.  On  June  28.  1969,  Mr.  Yablonskl  ap- 
peared before  a  group  of  local  union  leaders 
in  Springfield,  Illinois  seeking  support  for 
his  nomination.  While  the  meeting  was 
breaking  up,  an  as  yet  unknown  assailant 
knocked  Mr.  Yablonskl  unconscious.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  his  doctor,  the 
blow  was  from  the  rear  and  of  a  professional 
nature.  This  matter  is  under  Department  of 
Justice   investigation. 

4.  On  the  following  day,  June  29.  1969,  a 
rally  of  Mr.  Yablonskl's  supporters  at  Shen- 
andoah, Pa.,  attended  by  Mr.  Brown  because 
of  Mr.  Yablonskl's  Injury,  was  broken  up  by 
I>ald  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
These  officials  imported  Into  the  area  more 
than  50  hired  goons  who  intimidated  per- 
sons seeking  entrance  to  the  meeting,  pre- 
vented speakers  from  being  heard,  forced 
others  to  leave,  and  caused  cancellation  of 
the  meeting.  The  full  story  is  reported  in 
the  Shenandoah  Evening  Herald  of  June  30, 
1969.  This  matter  is  also  under  Department 
of  Justice  investigation. 

5.  Supporters  of  Mr.  Yablonskl  have  been 
systematically  approached  and  directed  to 
support  Mr.  Boyle.  When  they  refused  to  do 
so.  they  have  been  threatened  with  later  re- 
prisal. Among  those  so  approached  are  Victor 
Pezzonl,  Pete  Sabo  and  Ell  Matovich. 

6.  A  variation  of  the  threats  In  the  last 
paragraph  w.ts  made  to  Jack  Peters.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  Local  Union  1787.  of 
which  Mr.  Yablonskl  is  President.  One  week 
after  Peters  refused  to  succumb  to  pressure 
to  support  Mr.  Boyle.  Al  Lamo,  International 
Auditor,  went  to  Peters'  home  and  de- 
manded the  books  of  his  local  union  under 
threat  of  charges  against  him. 

7.  Local  union  officials  who  were  support- 
ing Mr.  Yablonskl  were  offered  Jobs  on  the 
United  Mine  Workers  payroll  to  persuade 
them  to  disavov  Mr.  Yablonskl's  candidacy 
and  to  go  for  Mr.  Boyle.  Among  the  men  so 
approached  are  Andrew  P.  Surma,  Joe 
Sitos,  Victor  Pezzonl,  and  Nick  Devince. 

8.  In  District  5  where  Yablonskl  will  ob- 
viously get  many  local  union  nominations 
because  he  is  the  democratically  elected  In- 
ternational   Executive    Board    member    and 


former  President  of  the  District,  all  local 
unions  having  20  members  or  less  were  dis- 
banded by  letter  dated  June  27,  1969.  This 
effort  to  deny  him  nominations  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  Even  worse,  this  discrimina- 
tory decharterlng  of  small  locals  was  done 
only  in  the  area  where  Yablonskl  is  strong 
and  not  In  other  districts.  This  action  is  In 
strange  contrast  to  the  recognition  at  recent 
Mine  Workers  Conventions  of  local  unions 
of  far  less  than  20  which  were  regularly 
seated.  In  one  case  at  least,  a  local  with  only 
one  member  was  seated. 

9.  On  June  23,  1969,  the  charter  of  Local 
Union  247,  Minonk,  Illinois,  was  revoked  at 
the  direction  of  the  International  Union. 
This  local,  in  which  there  was  strong  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Yablonskl,  had  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  even  though  the  mine 
was  closed  down  in  March,  1951.  Now,  18  years 
later,  for  no  reason  except  that  there  is  an 
election  coming  up  and  opponents  of  the 
Incumbents  are  seeking  nominations,  the 
charter  has  been  revoked. 

10.  On  Sunday,  July  6,  1969.  Local  7113  was 
having  Its  regular  meeting.  Despite  the  fact 
that  this  was  prior  to  the  time  for  nomina- 
tions and  despite  the  fact  that  no  notice  had 
been  given  that  nominations  would  be  made 
at  the  meeting,  financial  secretary  John 
Aiello  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
meeting,  nominated  Mr.  Boyle,  ruled  out  of 
order  a  nomination  of  Mr.  Yablonskl,  closed 
the  nominations  £ind  declared  Mr.  Boyle 
nominated.  Aiello  is  a  paid  employee  In  Dis- 
trict 17,  a  trusteed  district. 

11.  The  same  illegal  conduct  was  sched- 
uled for  Local  Union  2339  the  previous  day. 
Five  District  and  International  representa- 
tives attended  the  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  similar  surprise  nomination 
for  Mr.  Boyle  and  blocking  off  one  for  Mr 
Yablonskl.  Luckily,  Mr.  Yablonskl  himself 
attended  this  meeting  and  the  surprise 
nomination  did  not  occur. 

12.  On  July  2.  1969,  in  an  obvious  attempt 
to  repeat  the  action  at  Local  7113  and  the 
Intended  action  at  Local  2339,  Mr.  Budzano- 
skl.  President  of  District  5  and  one  of  those 
who  has  threatened  Mr.  Yablonskl's  sup- 
porters, addressed  a  letter  to  all  recording 
secretaries  in  District  5  asking  for  the  date, 
time  and  place  of  the  local  union  meetings 
at  which  nominations  are  to  be  held.  He 
demanded  an  Immediate  response  in  a  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  and  said  he  had 
"certain  responsibilities"  in  connection  with 
the  nominations.  Like  Springfield  (par.  3), 
Shenandoah  (par.  4),  Local  7113  (par.  10), 
and  Local  2339  (par.  11),  Mr.  Budzanoskl's 
letter  portends  continuous  unlawful  activi- 
ties at  nomination  meetings. 

13.  United  Mine  Workers  funds  are  being 
Illegally  used  In  connection  with  the  nom- 
inating process.  We  have  already  referred  to 
Job  offers,  but  that  Is  only  the  beginning.  To 
break  up  the  Shenandoah  rally  (par.  4), 
S20.00  a  person  was  paid  to  goons.  On  June 
25,  1969,  $10.00  a  car  load  was  paid  for  per- 
sons to  attend  a  rally  at  which  Boyle,  Tltler 
and  Owens  were  present. 

14.  An  anonymous  and  libelous  sheet 
about  Mr.  Yablonskl.  which  has  been  cir- 
culated throughout  the  Union,  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  editor  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal,  and  other  employees 
of  the  Union,  all  at  Union  expense. 

15.  For  years  the  Mine  Workers  Journal 
has  been  a  public  Joke  for  its  efforts  to  keep 
the  incumbents  before  the  Union  member- 
ship. Some  editions  have  had  more  pictures 
of  Mr.  Boyle  than  pages.  Recognizing  this, 
Mr.  Yablonskl,  immediately  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  candidacy,  asked  for 
equal  space.  Not  only  was  this  rejected  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  but  In  both  of  the  Issues  since 
Mr.  Yablonskl's  announcement,  there  has 
been  no  single  reference  to  Mr.  Yablonskl 
and   Mr.   Boyle   has   been   prominently   and 


favorably  displayed.  In  the  June  15th  edi- 
tion, a  very  prominent  picture  of  him  with 
John  L.  Lewis  was  captioned  with  Mr.  Boyle 
as  Lewis's  "protege".  In  the  July  1st  issue, 
Mr.  Boyle  Is  shown  In  5  pictures  and  re- 
peatedly given  credit  for  alleged  achieve- 
ments of  the  Union. 

16.  At  an  International  Executive  Board 
meeting  in  February  1969,  Mr.  Boyle  told  the 
presidents  of  various  districts  to  request  a 
loan  Irom  the  Washington  office  In  order  to 
finance  his  reelection  campaign.  The  district 
presidents  at  this  meeting  were  Budzanoskl, 
Younker,  Philpott,  Pass  and  Kelly.  We  have 
made  a  complaint  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice about  specific  conversions  of  these  loans 
into  Mr.  Boyle's  election  funds. 

17.  The  Incumbents  have  access  to  and 
have  utilized  the  list  of  officers  of  the  local 
unions  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Despite 
this  fact,  when  counsel  for  Mr.  Yablonskl 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  list,  counsel  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  refused  to  turn  same 
over  to  him. 

What  we  have  set  out  above  Is  only  the 
part  of  the  Iceberg  above  the  water  line. 
The  terror  inside  a  union  where  a  candi- 
date for  President  Is  knocked  unconscious 
and  where  a  rally  for  that  candidate  Is 
broken  up  by  goons  is  even  greater  when  It 
comes  to  the  Individual  members.  The  reign 
of  terror  makes  it  hard  to  get  the  facts. 
Many  have  told  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  others 
the  same  stories  as  those  listed  above,  but 
they  also  talk  about  their  pensions,  and 
their  Jobs,  and  their  families,  and  they  say 
that  they  cannot  speak  out.  What  we  have 
presented  here  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  Illegal  activities  of  the  Incumbents.  But 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  every  local  union 
Is  threatened  with  unlawful  activities  up  to. 
during,  and  after  their  nomination  meetings. 

There  can  be  no  question  from  what  has 
been  set  out  above  that  the  Incumbents  are 
engaged  in  massive  violations  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act  in  order  to  save  their  posts 
in  the  Union.  It  Is  thus  clear  that  the  Labor 
Department  will  have  to  take  action  under 
Tllte  IV  of  the  Act.  The  time  to  get  the 
evidence  Is  while  the  action  is  on.  during 
the  nominating  period  starting  today.  We 
ask  the  Department  to  move  now. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.. 
Attorney  for  Joseph   A.   Yablonski  and 
H.  Elmer  Brown. 


PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  INCREASE— 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  promise  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  progress  in  the  drive  to  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption  amount. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  another  12 
Members  have  joined  me  today  on  a  bill 
that  would  raise  the  amount  to  31,000 
from  its  present  level  of  $600. 

With  these  12  cosponsors,  the  net, 
hard-core  support  for  this  measure  now 
stands  at  190  Members.  In  my  report  of 
June  25,  I  did  not  make  allowance  for 
Members  who  had  introduced  or  co- 
.sponsored  more  than  one  bill.  I  think 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  21 
of  the  27  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  are  sponsors  or  cosponsors  of 
similar  bills,  and  that  there  is  support 
for  Members  representing  all  but  nine 
of  the  States.  The  goal  is  218  Members: 


however,  considering  the  closeness  of  the 
vote  on  the  surtax  extension,  perhaps 
we  may  not  need  quite  that  number  to 
convince  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  the  country  is  demanding  this 
legislation. 

I  noticed  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  just  issued  a  list  of  "ten- 
tative decisions"  concerning  tax  reform. 
Although  the  decisions  taken  do  not 
touch  on  the  subject  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption amount,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
report  because  it  indicates  that  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  reform  is  not  a  "dead  issue" 
as  I  was  beginning  to  fear.  I  feel  certain 
that  by  now  the  committee  understands 
that  "tax  reform"  means  "tax  relief"  for 
the  middle-income  taxpayer  and  that 
the  taxpayer  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  this  session  of  Congress 
unless  his  exf)ectations  on  tax  relief  are 
met. 

I  have  cited  statistics  in  the  past  E>oint- 
ing  out  how  much  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden  the  middle-income  taxpayer 
bears.  The  Tax  Foundation  recently  pro- 
duced a  chart  showing  just  how  much 
taxation  is  costing  the  wage  earner  as  a 
portion  of  his  daily  income.  It  takes  ex- 
actly 2  hours  and  34  minutes  a  day  for 
the  average  wage  earner  to  pay  for  his 
share  of  Federal  and  State  taxes.  That  is 
8  minutes  more  than  it  required  last  year 
and  15  minutes  more  than  it  did  in  1966. 
But  an  even  more  dramatic  fact  is  that 
the  "tax  share"  is  the  largest  single  item 
in  a  wage  earner's  budget  based  on  an  8- 
hour  day.  Of  the  2  hours  and  34  minutes 
work  time  required  to  meet  taxes,  1 
hour  and  47  minutes  would  be  worked  to 
pay  the  Federal  tax  share.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  how  much  working  time  is 
spent  each  year  in  earning  money  for 
taxes,  the  foundation  says  it  takes  117 
working  days  out  of  the  year,  on  average, 
to  meet  tax  obligations.  Is  it  little  wonder 
that  the  hard-pressed  American  middle- 
income  taxpayer  is  in  the  mood  for  revolt 
against  Government  spending  excesses. 

I  have  heard  the  cry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  cost  of  tax  reform  anci  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  that  such  reform 
could  mean  in  the  loss  of  considerable 
Federal  revenue.  However,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  if  the  income  tax  system 
was  going  to  be  truly  revised,  that  is,  a 
have  introduced.  With  an  expanded  tax 
base  and  doing  away  with  all  the  special 
privileges,  preferences,  and  exemptions, 
there  woul(d  be  no  need  for  legislation  I 
have  introduced.  With  an  expanded  tax 
base,  fiat  but  progressive  rates  of  tax  on 
all  income,  there  would  probably  be  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  run  the  Government 
at  its  current  level.  In  fact,  pending  the 
release  of  the  results  of  the  study  under- 
way by  the  Treasury  Department,  I  would 
make  a  guess  that  the  Ti-easury  could 
expect  more,  rather  than  less  revenue 
under  such  a  system.  But  we  all  kno'*- 
that  such  a  total  reform  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem is  not  in  the  offing  for  this  year,  so 
one  must  find  alternatives. 

There  appears  to  be  at  least  two  alter- 
natives. The  first  and  best  alternative  is 
to  cut  the  Federal  budget  by  at  least  the 
amount  of  expected  revenue  decrease. 
However,  we  have  seen  in  the  first  6 


months  of  this  session  that  Congress  is 
not  in  the  mood  to  economize  to  any  great 
degree.  The  second  alternative  is  to  close 
the  tax  loopholes  that  currently  exist. 
Some  of  these  loopholes  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  closed — repeal  of  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  But  that  was  a  tiny 
step  compared  to  the  giant  strides  that 
are  needed  to  make  the  present  tax  sys- 
tem more  equitable. 

The  newly  formed  National  Commit- 
tee on  Tax  Justice,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league, Paul  Douglas,  hpi6  recently  in- 
formed the  membership  of  both  bodies 
of  the  tremendous  size  of  the  revenue 
loss  the  Government  suffers  because  of 
the  multitude  of  tax  loopholes.  The  com- 
mittee reports  that  in  1968,  an  estimated 
$12.5  billion  was  lost  because  of  these 
loopholes.  Now  I  cannot  personally  verify 
every  single  one  of  the  dollar  figures  the 
committee  used  to  arrive  at  that  figure, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  figures  were  gathered  from  estimates 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  so  we 
should  be  able  to  rel.y  on  their  authen- 
ticity. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  the  potential 
revenue  is  there  to  offset  the  loss  from 
siving  the  middle-income  taxpayer  a 
break  if  only  we  in  Congress  have  the 
courage  to  go  and  get  it.  Congress  has  the 
resjx)nsibility  to  begin  the  process  of  a 
redistribution  of  the  tax  load  and  we 
should  start  the  process  by  recognizing 
that  the  middle-income  taxpayer  has 
shouldered  more  than  his  share  long 
enough.  Raising  the  personal  exemption 
amount  this  year  to  at  least  $1,000  would 
be  a  direct  notice  to  the  American  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer  that  we  have  heard 
his  cry  for  tax  reform  and  are  fulfilling 
our  obligation.  We  have  all  made  a  prom- 
ise to  the  middle-income  taxpayer,  that 
"this  is  the  year  for  tax  reform" — it  is 
time  we  acted  to  keep  that  promise. 


THE  FIVE-SIDED  RIDDLE:  OR.  THE 
PENTAGON,  WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE 
HERE?— PART  in 

I  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nossiter  reports: 

A  proposal  affecting  contractors'  profits 
that  could  lead  to  a  sharp  cut  in  military 
costs  has  been  stalled  in  the  Pentagon  for 
18  months.  No  action  Is  In  sight.  ; 

Mr.  Nossitcr's  article  is  another 
shocking  chapter  in  this  disturbing 
volume  of  evidence  clearly  indicating 
that  our  defense  contracting  and  pro- 
curement is  ia  a  scandalous  state  of  af- 
fairs, costing  the  American  taxpayers 
biUions  of  wasted  dollars  each  year  and 
seemingly  impregnable  to  economizing 
efforts  or  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Nosslter's 
article,  "Pentagon  Sits  on  Plan  To  Cut 
Military  Costs,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
paint: 
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Pbntagon  Sits  on  Plan  To  Cdt  Mh-itary 

Costs 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

A  propoeeU  affecting  contractors'  profits 
that  could  lead  to  a  sharp  cut  In  military 
costs  has  been  stalled  in  the  Pentagon  for  18 
months.  No  action  Is  In  sight. 

The  propoeal,  a  new  guideline  for  Defense 
Department  negotiators,  would  link  profits 
to  suppliers'  Investment  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent system  that  relates  earnings  almost  en- 
tirely to  suppliers'  costs. 

For  economists  and  nondefense  businesses, 
this  Is  a  standard  procedure.  But  many  aero- 
space companies  rely  on  Government  plants, 
Government  machinery  and  Government 
working  capital.  They  don't  want  a  system 
that  ties  their  profits  to  their  relatively 
small  Investment. 

Supporters  of  the  proposed  guideline  argue 
that  It  would  achieve  at  least  three  useful 
things:  Remove  the  present  Incentive  for 
defense  suppUers  to  Inflate  their  costs  In 
order  to  realize  larger  profits;  encourage 
contractors  to  use  cost-saving  machinery,  a 
goal  that  present  contracting  procedures 
hardly  touch  and  discourage  companies  from 
leasing  a  Oovernment  property  while  stimu- 
lating, them  to  risk  more  of  their  own  money. 

PHOPOSED    IN     1968 

The  proposal  was  advanced  on  February  3, 
1968  by  Lt.  Col.  Bruce  Benefleld,  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Pentagon's  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Procurement.  Benefleld  de- 
scribed It  at  a  private  meeting  of  top  pro- 
curement officials  and  a  verbatim  transcript 
of  that  gathering  has  now  become  available 
to  The  Washington  Post. 

Benefleld  was  vigorously  supported  by  the 
Pentagon's  former  Comptroller.  Robert  An- 
thony, who  now  teaches  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Anthony  warned.  In  effect,  that  continuing 
the  present  system  of  basing  profits  almost 
exclusively  on  costs  could  be  embarrassing. 
"There  are  quite  likely  coming  to  light  at 
some  times  some  fantastically  high  returns 
on  capital  that  certain  companies  are  mak- 
ing," he  said,  "that  are  going  to,  I  think, 
cause  us  trouble." 

BACKED     BY     GENERAL 

The  late  Gen.  Thomas  Gerrlty,  head  of  the 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  also  argued 
for  Benefield's  approach. 

But  Benefield's  Immediate  boss,  John  M. 
Malloy,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
procurement  and  a  long  time  Penatgon  offi- 
cial, was  unenthuslastic.  He  said:  "I  really 
don't  see  this  as  maybe  as  clear  cut  as  I 
believe  Gen.  Gerrlty  does.  I'm  afraid  to  fly 
with  this  so  fast — too  many  unknowns,  I 
think,  yet." 

Ever  since  then  the  schene  has  been 
languishing.  Benefield  says  that  It  Is  not 
dead,  that  It  Is  being  actively  considered  and 
constantly  reflned. 

It  Is  known  that  the  plan  has  been  studied 
by  a  panel  of  aerospace  contractors  brought 
together  by  the  Pentagon's  Industry  Advisory 
Council.  But  defense  officials  are  close- 
mouthed  about  their  response. 

(  FIRMS    OPPOSED 

However,  one  source  said  that  large  com- 
panies with  little  Investment  of  their  own 
are  firmly  against  the  new  guideline.  Big 
companies  with  substantial  Investment  are 
reported  to  be  only  lukewarm  because  of 
their  uncertainty  over  a  new  procedure. 

Benefield's  proposal  would  tie  only  30  per 
cent  of  profits  to  Investment  and  leave  the 
remaining  70  per  cent  linked  to  costs.  He 
suggested  a  25  per  cent  rate  of  return  for 
the  Investment-linked  components. 

The  following  example  Illustrates  how  a 
negotiated  profit  based  exclusively  on  In- 
vestment contracts  with  one  based  entirely 
on  costs: 

Assume  that  the  Pentagon  is  buying  $500 


million  of  avionics  widgets  General  Military 
Inc.  has  $100  million  of  Its  own  assets  but 
relies  largely  on  federal  plants  If  the  Pen- 
tagon allows  a  10  per  cent  profit  on  costs, 
GMI  would  net  $50  million,  a  rate  of  return 
of  50  per  cent  on  Its  capital. 

However,  if  GMI  were  limited  to  a  25  per 
cent  return  on  its  assets,  or  Investment,  it 
would  net  only  $25  million.  This  might  en- 
courage the  company  to  put  up  more  of  its 
own  money  and  Invest  in  coet-cuttlng  ma- 
chinery, and  diminish  any  incentive  it  had  to 
expand  costs. 

COMPANIES    DUTER 

Among  the  large  defense  contractors,  those 
engaged  in  civilian  business  generally  have 
large  Investments.  Thus,  the  assets  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  General  Electric  typically 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  annual  sales.  But 
eompaniee  whose  business  is  almost  entirely 
military — General  Dynamics,  Lockheed  and 
the  old  North  American  Aviation,  for  exam- 
ple— •typically  have  assets  that  are  only  one- 
third  of  their  yearly  sales.  It  is  this  latter 
group  that  could  be  expected  to  take  the 
coolest  view  of  any  change. 

Barry  Shllllto,  the  Pentagon's  current  pro- 
curement chief,  took  part  In  the  February, 
1968,  meeting  as  the  Navy's  purchasing  boss. 
He  said  yesterday  that  the  delay  in  establish- 
ing the  new  guideline  Is  due  to  its  "oomplex- 
ity." 

In  principle,  he  said,  he  was  for  it.  "We  are 
going  to  do  this.  It's  going  to  happen.  We've 
got  to  give  some  consideration  to  (invested) 
capital,"  he  said. 

However,  he  said,  negotiating  officers  in  the 
field  would  have  trouble  determining  pre- 
cisely how  much  capital  to  allocate  to  each 
company's  contract,  a  necessary  step  in  de- 
termining the  ajnount  of  profit.  This  he  said, 
accounts  for  the  delay  in  adopting  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  abuses  of  which 
Mr.  Nosslter  writes  are  precisely  those 
which  were  exposed  in  Report  of  the 
Economy  In  Government  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  "The 
Economics  of  Military  Procurement." 

Over  the  psist  2  weeks  I  have  been 
placing  portions  of  this  report  in  the 
Record.  I  intend  to  place  another  por- 
tion today  and  would  like  to  bring  it  to 
the  particular  attention  of  my  colleagues 
because  in  a  section  of  it  the  problem  of 
cost  analysis  of  which  Mr.  Nosslter 
writes  is  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  third  install- 
ment of  the  report  "The  Economics  of 
Military  Procurement"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  commend  i*,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
The  Economics  of  Military  Procurement — 
Part  III 

10.  THE  CONCEPTtJAL  PROBLEMS  IN  USING  HIS- 
TORICAL COST  ANALYSIS  AN3  THE  FAILURE  TO 
USE   "SHOtTLD  COSTING" 

The  analysis  of  cost  and  pricing  data  is 
a  crucial  factor  in  determining  the  amount 
the  Government  spends  on  weapons  pro- 
grams. Without  good  cost  analysis  and  cost 
estimation,  the  Government  is  unable  to 
control  the  costs  of  procurement,  much  of 
which  Is  based  on  original  estimates.  That  Is, 
the  price  of  a  contract  is  negotiated  on  the 
basis  of  cost  estimates  submitted  by  the  con- 
tractor. An  inflated  estimate  can  result  In 
an  Inflated  price  unless  DOD  can  properly 
evaluate  estimated  cost  data.  Yet,  as  Indi- 
cated above,  the  Defense  Department's 
ability  to  adequately  analyze  cost  data  is 
severely  limited  by  the  lack  of  Information 
on  profitability,  the  absence  of  data  on  sub- 
contracting, the  shortcomings  of  the  Truth- 
In-Negotlatlons  Act,  and  the  nonexistence  of 
uniform  accounting  standards. 


Another  obstacle  to  adequate  analysis  is 
the  fact  that  cost  estimation  presently  relies 
extensively  on  past  experience;  that  U,  his- 
torical costs  are  used  to  provide  estimates 
of  the  future  costs  of  proposed  weapon.s 
systems.  Historical  costs  refer  to  the  actual 
costs  of  performing  earlier  contracts.  They 
are  often  insufficient  and  misleading  guides 
to  estimating  the  costs  of  new  contracts  for 
several  reasons.  For  example,  it  Is  possible  for 
the  cost  of  performing  a  contract  to  be 
Inflated  intentionally  or  through  contractor 
inefficiency,  and  for  the  costs  of  that  con- 
tract to  Influence  the  estimation  of  costs  on 
subsequent  contracts. 

As  the  testimony  showed,  historical  costs 
are  no  better  than  the  underlying  data  on 
which  they  are  based.  If  the  costs  of  previou.s 
procurements  were  obtained  without  com- 
petition, estimates  based  on  them  probably 
would  not  be  comparable  to  costs  determined 
competitively.  As  we  know,  most  procure- 
ments in  the  DOD  data  bank  were  not 
awarded  competitively.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
earlier  contracts  were  the  CPPP  type  In  which 
some  of  the  most  extreme  cases  of  cost  over- 
runs occurred. 

The  use  of  historical  costs  may  give  the 
contractor  a  premium  to  Inflate  his  cost  base 
The  inflated  costs  of  previous  contracts  may 
then  become  the  new  cost  base  figure  for 
subsequent  production  runs  and  subsequent 
contracts.  If  profit  Is  calculated  by  DOD  as 
a  percentage  of  costs,  the  contractor  may 
be  given  a  profit  motive  to  increase  costs 
The  only  party  hurt  in  this  scheme  is  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Implicit  in  the  criticism  of  historical  cost 
is  the  point  that  the  cost  of  a  particular  con- 
tract may  have  been  excessive  because  of 
contractor  inefficiency.  The  possibility  that 
contractor  inefficiency  may  be  a  slgniflcant 
problem  was  brought  out  In  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Buesklng  (U.S.  Air  Force,  retired  i 
and  A.  E.  Fitzgerald.  Deputy  for  Management 
Systems.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  Both  witnesses  compared  the 
probable  cost  approach,  which  employs 
historical  costs,  and  the  should-cost  ap- 
proach   to    Government    estimates. 

The  should-cost  approach  attempts  to  de- 
termine the  amount  that  weapons  systems  or 
products  ought  to  cost  given  attainable  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  of  operation.  The 
method  of  determining  the  should-cost  figure 
is  based  on  a  combination  of  Industrial  en- 
gineering and  financial  management  prin- 
ciples. Briefly,  a  study  Is  made  at  a  contrac- 
tor's plant  of  each  of  the  cost  elements  o: 
the  contractor's  operation  to  ascertain  what 
the  product  should  cost  the  Government, 
assuming  reasonable  efficiency  and  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor.  Obviously,  this 
appr^>ach  differs  sharply  from  the  tradition- 
al one  in  which  costs  are  estimated  in  ad- 
vance on  the  basis  of  earlier  costs,  and  in 
which  the  Government  thereafter  reimburses 
the  contractor  for  incurred  and  allocable 
costs  without  finding  out  whether  the  costs 
weri)  reasonable. 

According  to  the  testimony,  when  the 
should  cost  approach  was  employed  by  the 
Navy  In  connection  with  the  TF-30  engine 
contract  for  the  F-111  program,  substantial 
Inefficiencies  were  detected  in  the  contractor's 
plant.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  the  con- 
tract price  was  later  reduced  by  more  than 
$100  million. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government 
can  be  assured  that  Incurred  costs  will  be 
reasonable  on  negotiated  contracts  without 
the  benefit  of  a  should-cost  type  In-depth 
study  and  evaluation.  Col.  A.  W.  Buesklng 
(tJ.S.  Air  Force,  retired)  testifled  that  se- 
lected evaluations  of  resource  planning  and 
control  systems  conducted  to  assess  con- 
tractor's capability  to  meet  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency revealed  that  control  systems  es- 
sential to  prevent  excessive  costs  were  ab- 
sent. He  estimated  that  costs  In  such  plants 


are  30  to  60  percent  In  excess  of  what  they 
might  be  under  competitive  conditions.  When 
Admiral  Rlckover  was  asked  to  comment  on 
Colonel  Buesklng's  statement,  he  said,  "His 
estimate  Is  a  conservative  one."  Establishing 
objective  cost  performance  standards  would 
be  an  Important  step  toward  cost  control. 

11.    ABSENCE   or   ONGOING    COST   REPORTS  TO 
CONGRESS 

Equally  Important  Is  the  need  for  devising 
a  method  to  periodically  report  actual  costs 
to  Congress  as  they  are  Incurred  on  large 
negotiated  contracts.  Presently,  It  Is  dtf- 
ficult  for  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  to  know  whether  a  program  is  staying 
within  or  exceeding  original  cost  estimates 
and  the  negotiated  price,  during  the  period  of 
contract  perfiormance.  Reports  of  actual  costs 
should  be  correlated  with  planned  cost  of 
work  segments  satisfactorily  completed.  In 
this  way,  cost  estimates  could  be  compared 
with  Incurred  costs. 

It  may  also  be  desirable  to  relate  progress 
payments  to  real  progress.  In  the  sense  of 
work  segments  satisfactorily  completed, 
rather  than  simply  incurred  costs,  and  to  re- 
port the  volume  and  cost  of  contract  change 
notices.  Finally,  a  full  cost  report  system 
would  include  the  profit  rate  negotiated  and 
realized,  and  estimated  and  realized  profits  as 
a  return  on  Investment.  If  this  were  done. 
Congress  would  at  least  have  available  to  It 
indicators  of  contract  objectives  and  contract 
costs  which  would  make  it  possible  to  detect 
serious  overruns  and  delays,  and  to  deter- 
mine on  an  ongoing  basis  the  cost  status  of 
the  contract. 

C.  The  manifestation  of  these  practices  are: 
1.  High  Defense  Profits 

Pe^aps  the  most  glaring  fact  about  de- 
fense profits  is  that  not  enough  Is  known 
about  them.  Tlie  DOD  cannot  accurately 
state  what  profits  are  in  defense  procure- 
ment. First,  it  defines  profits  as  a  percentage 
of  costs,  and  does  not  report  profits  as  a 
return  on  Investment.  Second,  DOD  does  not 
obtain  complete  Information  about  profits 
on  firm  fixed-price  contracts.  During  fiscal 
year  1968,  firm  fixed-price  contracts  made  up 
about  53  percent  of  total  expenditures  for 
defense  procurement.  Third,  without  uni- 
form accounting  standards,  it  Is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  discover  the  costs  and 
profits  in  defense  production  unless  months 
are  sp>ent  to  reconstruct  contractors'  books. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  contractors  are 
not  required  to  maintain  books  and  records 
on  most  defense  contracts.  Thus,  while  the 
profit  rate  is  designated  at  the  time  a  con- 
tract Is  negotiated,  the  profit  actually  real- 
ized in  the  performance  of  the  contract  can- 
not be  known  and  verified  without  an  ex- 
pensive, time-consuming  audit. 

The  DOD  collects  data  on  less  than  half 
of  annual  contract  awards,  and  the  data  it 
collects  is  Inadequate.  Studies  conducted  in- 
dependently of  the  Pentagon  are  admittedly 
sketchy.  Among  other  problems,  1 1 )  the 
trend  toward  conglomerate  mergers  Emiong 
large  defense  suppliers  obscures  the  oppor- 
tunity for  determining  defense  profits  as 
their  data  Is  published  in  the  aggregate  with- 
out separating  sales  and  profits  by  division, 
and  (2)  neither  the  DOD  nor  their  contrac- 
tors win  readily  furnish  profit  data  to  con- 
gressional or  academic  investigators. 

No  complete  and  comprehensive  study  of 
this  subject  has  ever  been  made  by  &ny 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  or  by  the 
GAO.  Contractors  are  not  required  to  report 
their  profits  on  most  Government  contracts. 
The  DOD  does  not  keep  adequate  records  of 
contractors'  profits.  In  view  of  the  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  spent 
on  defense  contracts  each  year,  the  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  knowledge  about  defense 
profits  is  Inexcusable." 

One  difficulty  Is  in  defining  what  Is  meant 
by  profits.  GAO  and  DOD  surveys  deal  with 


profits  as  a  percentage  of  costs.  On  this  basis 
a  10-percent  profit  rate  on  a  contract  fw  a 
weapton  that  cost  $1  million  to  produce  would 
result  in  a  profit  of  $100,000.  But  profits  as  a 
percentage  of  costs  or  sales  Is  often  an  inac- 
curate indicator  of  true  profits.  For  example, 
if  a  contractor  Is  able  to  use  Government- 
owned  equipment  or  operate  in  a  Govern- 
ment-owned plant,  he  may  have  a  relatively 
small  investment  In  a  given  contract.  In 
such  a  case,  his  profit  may  be  more  accu- 
rately measured  as  a  p>ercentage  or  return  on 
investment.  Thus,  on  a  $1  million  contract, 
F)erformed  in  a  given  year,  where  the  con- 
tractor had  an  investment  of  $500,000  worth 
of  plant  and  equipment,  a  $100,000  profit 
would  be  equal  to  a  20-percent  return  on 
investment. 

An  example  of  how  a  low  profit  as  a  per- 
centage of  costs  can  be  misleading  Is  found 
In  a  case  decided  by  the  Tax  Court  Involving 
Air  Force  contracts  {North  American  Avia- 
tion Inc.  V.  Renegotiation  Board.  1962).  In 
that  case,  while  the  contract  provided  for  8 
percent  profits  as  a  percentage  of  costs,  the 
Tax  Court  found  the  contracts  returned  612 
percent  and  802  percent  profit  on  the  con- 
tractor's investment  in  2  succeeding  years, 
according  to  Admiral  Rlckover  In  that  case 
99  percent  of  the  contractor's  sales  was  to  the 
Government.  Indeed,  profits  as  a  return  on 
Investment  Is  the  preferred  method  of  meas- 
uring profitability.  Stockholders  are  con- 
cerned with  the  return  on  their  Investsnent, 
not  with  proflts  as  a  percentage  of  costs  or 
sales.  Return  on  Investment  Is  also  a  better 
Indicator  of  the  profit  in  relation  to  the 
contractor's  input. 

It  is  intereeting  to  note  that  defense  com- 
p>anle6  operate  on  smaller  profit  margins, 
based  on  percentage  of  costs,  than  do  typical 
Industrial  corpwratlons.  Basically,  this  is  be- 
cause they  often  operate  with  large  amounts 
of  Government-supplied  capital.  Professor 
Murray  Weldenbaum  studied  a  sample  of 
large  defense  contractors  doing  three-fourths 
or  more  of  their  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment compared  with  similar  sized  industrial 
compianies  doing  most  of  their  business  in 
the  oommerclal  market.  Net  profits  as  a  per- 
centage of  stockholders'  Investment  was  17  5 
percent  for  the  defense  contractors  and  10.6 
percent  for  the  industrial  firms,  for  the  pe- 
riod 1962-66. 

The  first  question  asked  In  this  investiga- 
tion was  whether  defense  contractors'  profits 
are  too  high.  Much  criticism  of  defense  profits 
has  been  made  In  recent  years.  Critics  main- 
tain there  is  a  serious  problem  of  excessive 
profits.  Others  assert  the  oppKSSlte,  that  de- 
fense profits  may  be  too  low. 

Although  our  present  knowledge  Is  Incom- 
plete, there  Is  evidence  that  profits  on  de- 
fense contracts  are  higher  than  In  related 
nondefense  activities,  and  higher  for  the 
defense  Industry  than  for  the  manufacturing 
Industry  as  a  whole.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  this  differential  has  been  increasing. 
The  arguments  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  contrary  are  unconvincing.  The 
Pentagon's  own  figures  show  a  22-percent 
Increase  in  profit  rates  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts under  the  weighted  guidelines  method 
of  profit  computation  GAO  found  a  26- per- 
cent Increase  in  a  study  comp>arlng  the  5- 
year  period  from  1959  through  1963  with  the 
average  profit  rate  negotiated  during  the  last 
6  months  of  1966.  DOD  claims  the  Increases 
relate  only  to  "going  in"  proflts  negotiated, 
and  that  actual  "coming  out"  or  realized 
profits  are  less.  But  the  DOD  In-house  profit 
review  survey  shows  that  contractors  are 
coming  out  with  proflts  that  arc  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  going  In  rates.  In  addi- 
tion, when  Admiral  Rlckover  made  a  com- 
parison of  profits  reported  and  actual  proflts 
as  determined  by  Government  audit  for  five 
contractors,  actual  profits  were  found  to  be 
much  higher  than  profits  reported.  Admiral 
Rlckover  also  testified  that  suppliers  of  pro- 


pulsion turbines  are  Insisting  on  30-  to  26- 
percent  profit  on  costs  as  compared  with  10 
percent  a  few  years  ago,  that  several  nuclear 
equlp«nent  suppliers  are  requesting  15-  to  20- 
percent  profit,  that  profit  percentages  on 
shipbuilding  contracts  doubled  in  the  past 
2  years,  and  that  a  large  camp>any  recently 
priced  equipment  to  a  Navy  shipbuilder  at  a 
33-percent  profit. 

Col.  A.  W.  Buesklng  testified  that  profits 
based  on  return  on  investment  in  the  Min- 
uteman  program,  from  1958  to  1966.  were  43 
percent.  Proflts  for  the  large  companies  seem 
to  be  relatively  higher  than  the  smaller  and 
medium-sized  ones,  according  to  the  studies 
already  completed. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
attempted  to  answer  the  criticism  of  high 
profits  in  defense  contracting  by  citing  Re- 
negotiation Board  figures.  Yet.  in  the  annual 
repxjrts.  the  Renegotiation  Board  warns 
against  using  its  figures  for  generalizing 
about  defense  proflts.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
not  using  these  figures  Is  the  fact  that  a 
large  amount  of  contract  awards  are  exempt 
from  renegotiation  and  therefore  do  not  show 
up  In  the  totals  for  renegotlable  sales.  In 
addition,  the  Board  does  not  publish  figures 
for  profits  as  a  return  on  investment,  nor 
does  It  disclose  the  names  of  contractors  who 
have  been  ordered  to  return  excessive  profits 
to  the  Government  and  the  amounts  in- 
volved. Unless  such  disclosures  are  made  so 
that  profits  on  renegotlable  sales  can  be 
fully  analyzed,  we  agree  that  Renegotiation 
Board  figures  should  not  be  used  to  general- 
ize about  profitability  in  defense  contracting. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
also  attempted  to  answer  its  critics  with  the 
results  of  a  study  performed  by  the  Logis- 
tics Management  Institute  iLMI).  LMI  was 
created  by  the  DOD  and  in  the  past  has 
worked  almost  exclusively  for  DOD.  The  LMI 
profits  study   was   financed   by  DOD. 

The  LMI  study  used  unverified,  unaudited 
data  which  was  obtained  through  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  a  sample  of  defense  con- 
tractors. Those  who  did  not  wish  to  do  so 
did  not  participate  in  the  study.  Forty-two 
percent  of  those  contacted  provided  us  data. 
As  Admiral  Rlckover  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
faults  with  such  a  study  is  that  the  contrac- 
tors making  high  proflts  would  naturally 
be  reluctant  to  supply  information  and  could 
simply  choose  not  to  p)articlpate.  In'  addi- 
tion, the  study  fails  to  distinguish  between 
profits  of  the  larger  contractors  and  the 
medium  sized  and  smaller  ones. 

These  facts  are  cited  to  underline  the  con- 
tinued need  by  Congress  for  an  obJe<^ive.  in- 
dependent, and  comprehensive  study  of  de- 
fense profits.  This  need  cannot  be  satis- 
fied by  a  DOD  in-house  study,  or  by  an  or- 
ganization dependent  upon  the  DOD  for  Its 
funds. 

2.  Cost  Overruns:  The  C-5A  Cargo  Plane 
The  Air  Force  selected  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp  as  the  airframe  prime  contractor 
for  the  C-5A,  a  large,  long-range,  heavy  logis- 
tic aircraft,  on  September  30.  1965,  after  pro- 
p>o6als  had  been  received  in  resp>onse  to  Re- 
quests for  PropKxals  (RFP)  from  5  firms, 
and  preliminary  contracts  had  been  entered 
into  with  3  of  them  in  1964.  It  is  not  clear, 
froim  the  ertdence,  how  much  price  competi- 
tion had  to  do  with  the  selection.  Secretary 
Charles  testified  that  there  was  competition 
among  the  firms.  But  when  asked  how  low 
Lockheed's  bid  was  compared  to  the  others, 
he  refused  to  disclose  the  figures  on  the 
grounds  that  "this  is  company  proprietary 
information."  A  similar  procedure  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  General  Electric  as  the 
engine  manufacturer. 

The  contract  with  Lockheed  is  a  negoti- 
ated fixed  price  Incentive  fee  contract.  It  la 
also  the  first  oontraot  utilizing  the  total 
package  procurement  concept  (TPPC).  Two 
major  objectives  of  the  concept,  according  to 
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th«  Defenae  Department,  are  to  discourage 
cxjntractors  from  buying  In  on  a  deelgn  and 
development  contract  with  the  Intention  of 
reoovertng  on  a  sutwequent  production  con- 
tract, and  to  motivate  contractors  to  design 
for  economical  production  and  support  of 
operational  hardware.  Thus,  TPPC  Is  sup- 
posea  to  surt  as  a  deterrent  against  cost  over- 
runs and  less-than-promlsed  performance. 
To  accomplish  this,  all  development,  produc- 
tion, and  as  much  support  as  Is  feasible  of 
a  system  throughout  Its  anticipated  life.  Is 
to  be  procured  In  a  single  contract,  as  one 
total  package.  The  contract  Includes  price 
and  performance  commitments  to  motivate 
the  contractor  to  control  costs,  perform  to 
sf>eclflcatlons,  and  produce  on  time.  As  the 
C-5A  Is  an  Incentive  contract  (TPPC  does 
not  necessarily  result  In  Incentive  contract- 
ing) it  contains  the  usual  financial  rewards 
and  penalties  associated  with  incentive 
contracting. 

The  C-5A  contract  for  the  airframe  pro- 
vides for  five  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  i  R.D.T.  &  E.  i  aircraft  plus  an 
initial  production  run  of  53  airplanes  (the 
total  of  58  planes  Is  called  run  A) .  and  a  Gov- 
ernment option  for  additional  airplanes.  The 
preseo-t.  approved  program  for  the  C-5A  is 
120  aitplanes  comprised  of  run  A  (58  air- 
planes) plus  nin  B  (57  airplanes)  plus  Ave 
airplanes  from  run  C. 

The  testimony  received  during  the  Novem- 
ber 1968  hearings  indicated  a  cost  overrun  in 
the  C-5A  program  totaling  as  much  as  $2  bil- 
lion. A  "cost  overrun"  Is  the  amount  In  ex- 
cess of  the  original  target  cost.  According  to 
the  testimony,  the  program  originally  called 
for  120  C-o.\  airplanes  tj  cost  the  Govern- 
ment M.4  billion,  but  because  of  cost  over- 
runs mainly  being  experienced  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Lockheed  contract  actual 
costs  would  total  $5.3  billion. 

Following  the  November  hearings.  Senator 
Proxmire  asked  GAG  to  Investigate  into  the 
causes  and  amount  of  the  C-5A  overruns  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  contract. 

On  November  19.  1966.  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced, in  a  press  release,  that  the  original 
estimate  for  120  C-5A  aircraft  was  $3.1  bil- 
lion, compared  to  the  current  estimate  of 
$4.3  billion.  Subsequently,  in  response  to  a 
request  by  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  management  controls  used  on  the  C-5A 
and  who  was  on  a  steering  committee  direct- 
ing a  financial  review  of  the  C-5A,  supplied 
a  breakdown  of  the  estimates  of  C-5A  pro- 
gTEim  cost  to  completion.  This  data  showed 
Air  Force  estimates  for  120  airplanes  was  33.4 
billion  In  1965,  and  $5.3  billion  in  1968,  indi- 
cating an  overrun  of  about  $2  billion.  The 
difference  between  the  Air  Force  press  release 
and  the  data  supplied  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  eems 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  figures  for  >pare 
parts.  The  data  supplied  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
shows  $0.3  billion  for  spares  estimated  in 
1965,  and  $0.9  billion  in  1968.  If  the  figures 
for  spares  are  added  to  the  estimates  In  the 
Air  Force  press  release,  the  two  set  of  fig- 
ures are  close  to  cne  another. 

In  the  January  16  foUowup  hearing,  GAG 
reported  on  Its  investigation,  the  nature  of 
which  is  discussed  below  on  page  40.  Briefly. 
GAO  transmitted  to  the  subcommittee  figures 
supplied  by  the  Air  Force  2  days  prior  to  the 
hearing.  These  figures  indicated  a  substan- 
tial overrun  but  a  smaller  total  cost  for  the 
overall  C-5A  program  than  the  $5.3  billion 
figure  shown  in  the  November  hearings.  The 
reason  for  the  lower  total  was  the  omission 
by  the  Air  Force  of  the  costs  of  the  spares. 

Nevertheless,  testimony  and  other  evidence 
received  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  the  approximately  $2 
billion  overrun  in  the  C-5A  program,  the  re- 
verse Incentives  contained  in  the  repricing 
formula,  and  large  overruns  in  other  Air 
Force  programs.  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  120  C-5A's,  including  spares,  pro- 


vided by  Secretary  Charles,  Is  $5.1  billion. 
This  Is  close  to  the  estimate  previously  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  about  $2  billion 
more  than  was  estimated  In  1965.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  estimates  supplied  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force  press  release  of  No- 
vember 19.  1968.  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Charles: 

COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATES  OF  C-5A  PROGRAM 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Fitzgerald 
1965    196« 

Air  Force 

press 
release  > 

1965    1968 

Charles 

1965      1968 

m  aircraft: 
R.D.T.  &  E.  plus 

production 

AFLC  investment. 

3.1 
.3 

4.4 
.9 

3.1      4.3 

4.3 

8 

Total 

3.4 

5.3 

3. 1      4.  3 

5.1 

1  The  Air  Force  press  release  of  Nov.  19. 1%8.  did  not  provide 
cost  breakdowns  between  R.D.T.  &  E.  (research  development, 
testing,  and  engineering),  production  runs,  and  AFLC  invest- 
ment. The  figures  given  seem  to  omit  AFLC  Investment. 

J  AFLC  (Air  Force  Logistics  Command)  investment  submitted 
by  Fitzgerald  includes  spare  parts;  that  submitted  by  Charles 
includes  initial  spares,  replenishment  spares,  and  support. 
Table  submitted  by  Secretary  Charles  (hearings,  pt.  1,  p.  311) 
does  not  include  estimates  lor  1965. 

The  cost  growth  of  the  C-5A  program  can 
be  seen  in  the  table.  The  figure  supplied  by 
Fitzgerald  show  an  increase  from  $3.4  billion 
in  1965  to  $5.3  billion  in  1968.  The  Air  Force 
press  release  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Fitz- 
gerald figures  if  the  AFLC  investment 
(spares)  is  added  to  each  of  the  estimates. 
Thus,  the  $3.1  billion  estimate  for  1965 
would  total  $3.4  billion,  and  the  $4.3  billion 
estimate  for  1968  would  total  $5.2  billion. 
Secretary  Charles'  own  figures  for  1968  total 
$5.1  billion.  The  subcommittee  rejects  the 
attempts  of  Air  Force  spokesmen  to  minimize 
the  size  of  the  program  or  the  size  of  the 
overrun  by  removing  spares  as  an  item  of 
cost.  Spares  are  an  integral  part  of  the  C-5A 
program  and  should  be  included  in  any  con- 
sideration of  costs. 

According  to  the  Air  Force,  the  cost  growth 
In  the  C-5A  program  has  resulted  from  nor- 
mal development  problems  associated  with 
complex  weapons  and  inflation.  However,  the 
subcommittee  notes  that  the  C-5A  was 
chosen  for  the  first  application  of  the  total 
package  procurement  concept  partly  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  considered  a  highly 
complex  weapon  system  requiring  technolog- 
ical advances  beyond  the  state  of  the  art. 
The  Inflation  argument,  which  Is  supposed 
to  account  for  $500  million  of  the  cost 
growth,  appears  questionable.  The  contract 
contains  an  inflation  provision  to  protect  the 
contractor  from  unforeseeable  price  changes 
In  the  economy,  to  go  Into  effect  3  years  after 
the  Issuance  of  the  Initial  contract,  that  is, 
October  1,  1968.  The  initial  3-year  period  was 
supposed  to  be  considered  a  normal  business 
risk.  The  Air  Force  offlclal  explanation  of  this 
provision  states:  "The  contract  thus  Included 
In  the  price  an  amount  which  reflected  a  pro- 
jection of  the  mounting  cost  trend  in  the 
economy  of  labor,  materials,  equipment,  and 
subcontract  prices."  If  future  inflation  for  at 
least  3  years  was  Included  in  the  price,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  inflation  should  be  a  major 
factor  In  later  increasing  the  price.  Without 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  C^5A 
program,  the  technical  problems  encountered, 
the  failure  to  anticipate  them  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiations,  and  operations  of  the  In- 
flation provision,  the  subcommittee  cannot 
form  any  firm  conclusions  about  the  reasons 
for  the  enormous  overrun. 

A  repricing  formula  built  into  the  contract 
was  also  revealed  In  the  November  testimony. 
The  repricing  formula  is  one  of  the  most 
blatant  reverse  Incentives  ever  encountered 


by  this  subconunittee.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  C-5A  contract  Is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent an  Important  step  toward  cost  control 
An  Air  Force  manual  on  the  total  package 
procurement  concept  dated  May  10,  1966. 
states  that  "It  should  produce  not  only  lower 
costs  on  the  first  production  units,  but,  in 
turn,  a  lower  take-off  point  on  the  produc- 
tion learning  curve,  thus  benefltlng  every 
unit  in  the  production  run."  The  facts  about 
the  C-5A  are  just  the  reverse.  Costs  for  the 
first  production  units  are  greatly  exceeding 
original  estimates,  resulting  in  a  higher  take- 
off point  on  the  production  learning  curve, 
thus  inflating  every  unit  In  the  production 
run.  In  addition,  the  contract  Is  supposed  to 
provide  the  Government  with  binding  com- 
mitments on  price  and  performance.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  in  fact  no  binding  commit- 
ment on  price  if  the  price  can  be  modified 
upwards,  as  Is  being  done  in  the  C-5A.  be- 
cause actual  costs  are  exceeding  estimates. 
Whether  the  actual  performance  of  the  C- 
5A  lives  up  to  its  promise  remains  to  be  seen. 
On  the  matter  of  delivery.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note^hat  the  Air  Force  announced  en  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1969,  a  6-month  delay  in  the  first 
operational  C-5A  aircraft,  from  June  1969 
to  December  1969. 

Not  only  were  the  price  increases  made  pos- 
sible by  the  repricing  formula,  but  the  cost 
overruns  which  are  resulting  in  the  higher 
prices  may  very  well  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  existence  of  the  formula  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  formula.  For  the  mere  fact  that 
a  repricing  provision  existed  In  the  contract 
constituted  a  built-in  get-well  remedy  for 
almost  any  kind  of  cost  growth.  According  to 
this  provision,  the  price  of  the  second  incre- 
ment (run  B)  could  be  increased  on  the 
basis  of  excessive  actual  costs  on  the  first 
increment  (run  A).  The  motivation,  if  any. 
of  the  incentive  feature  of  the  contract  is 
thereby  largely  nullified,  provided  the  con- 
tractor is  confident  that  the  Government  will 
exercise  the  option.  Why  bother  to  keep  costs 
down  If  their  increase  forms  the  basis  for  a 
higher  price?  Additionally,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  formula,  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  overrun  over  the  orlgmal  contract 
ceiling  price  on  the  first  increment,  the 
higher  the  percentage  by  which  the  second 
increment  is  repriced. 

The  subcommittee  learned,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  January  16,  1969.  hearing,  that  the 
Air  Force  had  exercised  the  run  B  option  for 
57  additional  C-5A  aircraft,  apparently  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  spend  at  least 
$5.1  billion  on  aircraft  originally  estimated 
to  cost  $3.3  billion.  The  subcommittee  was 
dismayed  to  learn  that  this  decision  was  made 
before  the  completion  of  the  GAO  investiga- 
tion and  without  a  full  disclosure  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  cost  overruns.  The  public  inter- 
est In  economy  in  Government  was  not 
served  by  this  precipitous  decision,  an- 
nounced a  few  hours  before  the  start  of  a 
congressional  hearing  and  a  few  days  before 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  President. 


July  15,  1969 
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PLAN  FOR  RACIAL  BALANCE  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MOBILE 
COUNTY,  ALA. 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  anri 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  10  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  a 
plan  for  the  imposition  of  racial  balance 
in  the  public  schools  of  Mobile  County, 
Ala. 

The  plan  would  call  for  the  busing  of 
some  2,105  pupils  over  substantial  dis- 
tances within  the  city  and  the  county  of 


Mobile.  Beyond  that  it  calls  for  the  clos- 
ing of  some  schools  and  the  construction 
of  new  ones. 

Aside  from  the  cost  of  implementation 
of  this  proposal  which  would  be  very 
substantial,  it  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
section  407 1 a)  of  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  states: 

.  .  .  nothing  herein  shall  empower  any 
official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  any  school  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school 
to  another  or  one  school  district  to  another 
in  order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or 
otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the 
court  to  Insure  compliance  with  constitu- 
tional standards. 

What  certainly  appears  to  be  a  HEW 
plan  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  law 
must  be  of  genuine  concern  to  this  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  on  busing 
is  clear  and  I  call  on  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  abide  by  that  law  and  withdraw 
his  plan. 

On  July  11,1  directed  a  telegram  to  the 

Secretary,  asking  prompt  action  and  I 

include  the  text  of  that  telegram  at  this 

point  in  my  remarks : 

July  11,  1969. 

Hon.  Robert  H,  Finch. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  EdiLcation, 
and  Welfare.  Washington.  D.C.: 

In  the  last  several  weeks  I  have  heard  you 
say  in  my  presence  on  two  clfferenct  occa- 
sions that  HEW  recognizes  that  the  law  pro- 
hibits forced  busing  of  students  for  purposes 
of  obtaining  racial  balance  and  that  you  in- 
tended to  comply  with  the  law.  And  yet  bus- 
ing Is  being  forced  on  the  Mobile  County 
(Alabama)  School  Board  by  HEW  in  a  plan 
tiled  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  In  the  South- 
ern District  of  Alabama  on  Thursday,  July 
10,  1969.  I  have  seen  the  map  concerning 
elementary  school  busing  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  you  could  condone  such  a  fiagrant 
violation  of  the  law.  And  yet  the  Mobile  Press 
Register  of  Friday.  July  11,  1969,  reports  that 
■  the  HEW  plan  hinges  heavily  upon  cross- 
town  busing  of  pupils  from  predominantly 
Negro  areas  to  accomplish  a  greater  measure 
of  school  integration."  The  paper  quotes  the 
HEW  proposal  as  follows: 

■Our  recommendations  undoubtedly  raise 
the  question  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances here,  assignments  legally  are  required 
to  be  in  the  desegregation  plan  if  they  re- 
quire .substantial  additional  transportation. 
This  is  a  legal  question  which  we  can  only 
leave  to  the  parties  and  to  the  court." 

If  this  Is  the  position  of  HEW  then  It 
means  your  attorneys  either  cannot  read  the 
law  or  that  HEW  is  embarking  on  a  court 
challenge  of  the  clear  intention  of  Congress. 
In  any  case  the  actions  of  HEW  are  contrary 
to  my  understanding  of  your  position  and  I 
insist  upon  an  immediate  clarification. 

In  .■addition  to  the  question  of  busing  the 
HEW  plan  Is  designed  to  promote  integra- 
tion only  and  completely  disregards  normal 
requirenients  of  a  properly  run  educational 
system.  It  ignores  natural  boundaries,  prox- 
imity of  students  to  existing  sch(x>ls  and 
hazards. 

It  calls  for  mass  conversion  of  schools  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they 
were  constructed.  Elementary  schools  would 
become  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
high  schools  would  become  elementary 
schools.  Schools  would  be  closed  and  others 
required  to  be  constructed.  The  resulting 
expense  would  be  overwhelming.  You  and  I 
have  also  discussed  this  problem  and  you 
made  it  clear  there  were  no  federal  funds  to 
help  a  school  district  in  such  a  case.  Where 


do  you  suppose  the  local  school  board  'will 
get  the  money? 

In  short,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  HEW  plan  is 
in  many  respects  contrary  to  law.  is  un- 
realistic in  the  extreme,  and  is  obviously  the 
wild  notion  of  your  stable  of  dreamers. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  his  matter  and 
the  great  concern  of  the  people  of  Mobile 
County,  I  will  appreciate  a  reply  by  wire  or 
by  messenger.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  In  order  for  you  to  Instruct  HEW 
officials  to  withdraw  the  plan  now  In  view 
of  the  busing  proposals. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  wire  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  HEW  was 
filed  in  a  suit  in  Federal  Court.  Wire  copy 
also  to  Bryce  Harlow. 

Jack  Edwards. 
Member  of  Congress,  First  District,  Ala- 
bama. 


FOREIGN  INFORMATION  ACT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  j 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  no  time  in  America's  histoi-y 
has  it  been  more  important  that  the 
storj'  of  our  Nation  is  imderstood  in 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

The  Congress  has  established  a  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  this 
objective,  with  all  its  complexities  and 
problems. 

We  have  also  established  a  special 
body,  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  continuing  and  independent  over- 
view of  this  program. 

Current  chairman  of  the  Commission 
is  Mr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Commission 
issued  its  24th  report  to  Congress  in 
which  it  repeated  its  earlier  recommen- 
dation that  a  searching  reexamination 
be  made  of  our  Government  overseas  in- 
formation programs. 

On  July  10  I  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  carry  through  this  recom- 
mendation. Several  of  our  colleagues 
joined  in  cosponsorship  of  that  bill,  H.R. 
12726.  My  remarks  of  that  day  appear  in 
the  Record  on  pages  19124  and  19125. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
bill  is  being  reintroduced  -wath  two  new 
cosponsors,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft).  I  invite  others  to  join 
in  this  effort. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  is  brief 
and  to  the  point.  It  raises  questions  which 
ought  to  be  the  concern  of  every  one  of 
us  in  this  Congress.  The  object  of  the 
legislation  is  to  help  find  answers  to 
these  questions  and  many  others  related 
to  them. 

I  call  attention  to  the  text  of  the 
report,  as  follows: 

The  24th  Report:    U.S.  Advisory   Commis- 
sion ON  Information,  May  1969 

FOREWORD 

The  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information — created  in  1948  to  watch  over 
a  communications  dialogue  ■with  the  rest  of 
the  world — has  arrived  simultaneously  at  Its 
majority  and  an  Inescapable  conclusion: 

Our  national  commitment  is  Incomplete. 

We  are  quick  to  advocate  "mutual  under- 


standing," but  slow  to  establish  the  condi- 
tions for  its  accomplishment. 

We  lament  communications  gaps,  or  credi- 
bility gaps,  or  Information  gaps,  but  throw 
few  lines  across  them. 

We  claim  to  be  motivated  by  "a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind."  yet  keep 
those  charged  with  that  concern  at  arm's 
length  from  the  national  policy  process. 

We  profess  to  seek  the  solution  to  men's 
problems  with  words,  not  weapons.  But: 

In  fiscal  1968,  we  spend  $80.5  billion  for 
"national  defense"  and  $4.6  billion  for  "In- 
ternational affairs  and  finance" — a  ratio  of 
94.6  to  5.4.  United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy: $194,255,000. 

In  fiscal  1969.  we  anticipate  spending  $80.9 
billion  for  "national  defense"  and  $3.9  bil- 
lion for  "international  affairs  and  finance" — 
a  ratio  of  95.4  to  4.6  USIA:    $173,168,000. 

For  fiscal  1970.  we  have  budgeted  $81.5 
billion  for  "national  defense"  and  $3.8  billion 
for  "international  affairs  and  finance'^ — a 
ratio   of   95.5   to   4.5.    USIA:   $177,650,000. 

Our  concern  Is  a  matter  of  record.  "Tliere 
are  four  channels  through  which  a  nation 
may  conduct  Us  foreign  affairs.  The  first  Is 
diplomacy.  The  second  Is  trade.  The  third  Is 
communication.  The  fourth  is  force.  Three 
are  complementary,  the  last  is  alternative. 
Indeed,  the  last  alternative.  It  Is  indicative 
of  the  disordered  priorities  of  our  time  that 
95  percent  of  our  foreign  affairs  moneys  are 
devoted  to  the  channel  that  the  other  5 
percent  is  dedicated  to  avoid." 

But  the  essential  problem  is  not  In  dollars. 
It  is  m  direction. 

Which  way  best  leads  from  where  we  are 
to  where  we  want  the  world  to  be? 

How  are  the  two  hundred  million  of  us  to 
convince  the  thirty-three  hundred  million 
of  them  that  we  are  on  the  right  path,  and 
that  It  Is  wide  enough  for  all  to  travel. 

Eventually.  If  not  now.  It  must  be  through 
knowing  each  other,  then  trusting  each 
other. 

And  If  eventually,  why  not  now? 

That  is  the  petition  of  the  24th  Report. 

THK    24TH    REPORT 

The  world's  curiosity  about  the  United 
States — about  Its  policies  and  intentions,  its 
actions  and  cafwbilltles — has  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  America's  power 
and  Influence.  The  world's  opinion  about  the 
United  Stiates  has  fluctuated  measurably.  In 
recent  years,  the  trend  has  been  do^wn. 

To  discover  why,  we  must  first  look  to 
actions,  not  words.  Yet  we  may  reasonably 
consider  how  much  of  the  fault  may  lie  In 
our  prevailing  approach  to  foreign  and  na- 
tional security  policy  formulations,  which 
gives  but  cursory  due  to  public  opinion 
abroad.  This  aloofness  may  well  have  been 
valid  In  a  time  when  secret  diplomacy  was 
the  principal  if  not  the  exclusive  approach 
to  relations  between  nations.  It  is  not  today. 
It  can  never  be  again.  The  time  has  passed 
when  governments  could  control  Information 
dissemination — and.  thereby,  what  their  peo- 
ples think.  After  two  decades  of  experience 
with  the  oversesis  information,  educational 
and  cultural  programs  initiated  by  Public 
Law  402  (the  Smith-Mundt  Act  of  1948)  and 
now  administered  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  foreign  affairs  es- 
tablishment has  still  to  learn  this  lesson.  The 
continued  avoidance  of  this  truth — and,  in 
the  Commission's  view,  of  this  opportimlty — 
can  lead  only  to  further  erosion  of  and  dis- 
enchantment with  U.S.  leadership. 

Effective,  accurate,  open  communication 
can  make  the  difference  between  peace  and 
war.  Moreover,  it  can  make  the  "difference  in 
the  eventual  outcome  of  the  contest  now 
being  waged  between  reform  and  revolution. 
Between  1948  and  1968.  and  now  under  its 
fifth  Administration.  USIA  has  constructed 
a  worldwide  apparatus  capable  of  transmit- 
ting the  message  and  the  idea  of  America. 
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Yet  a  number  of  opportunltleB  remain  un- 
explolted.  and  some  pa«t  gains  must  be  con- 
solidated : 

1.  The  Agency's  research  Is  Inadequate.  It 
does  not  deliver  to  the  foreign  policy  plan- 
ning procees  IncUlve  Inputs  on  trends  In 
worldwide  public  opinion  about  the  United 
States,  or  to  USIA  management  meaningful 
data  on  the  success,  or  lack  of  it,  of  the 
Agency's  own  efTorts.  As  we  have  said  before, 
"The  plain  fact  U  that  In  too  many  cases  the 
-  Agency  does  not  know  why  It  Is  doing  what  It 
1«  doing. "  USIA's  research  effort^prtmltlve 
timid  and  stumbling  in  past— must  be  sub- 
jected to  fundamental  overhaul  and 
strengthening. 

2.  Over  the  years,  the  Voice  of  America 
has  established  a  capability  for  Instant  ac- 
cess to  virtually  all  corners  of  the  world— 
essentially  via  the  shortwave  bands.  But  the 
world  haa  changed.  The  transistorized  radio 
available  in  abundance  and  at  low  cost,  has 

brought  standard  medium-wave  radio that 

Is,  local  radio— into  a  dominant  position 
among  communications  media  In  many  coun- 
tries where  the  Voice  hopes  to  be  heard  (Two 
notable  exceptions:  The  U.SS.R.  and  Red 
China,  where  shortwave  remains  the  princi- 
pal courier  for  VOA.)  This  development  has 
created  both  technical  and  programming  de- 
-man«l8- which  must  be  addressed  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  If  VOA  is  to  retain  its  position 
of  influence.  It  must  maintain  Its  capacity 
for  service  In  "stress"  situations  and  In 
slack"  periods,  must  hold  Its  audience  with 
an  attractive  program  service. 

3.  The  150  libraries  and  Information  cen- 
ters, the  45  reading  rooms  and  the  130  bl- 
natlonal  centers  can  bring  basic  Information 
about  the  U.S.  to  101  countries— m  English 
as  well  as  the  host  language.  These  peaceful 
symbols  of  America  abroad  attract  thousands 
of  visitors  dally.  They  need  to  be  redesigned 
refurbished  and  restocked  with  the  dynamic 
new  materials  emerging  from  the  American 
university  presses  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
American  communications  Industry 

4.  It  U  overwhelmingly  evident  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  a  foreign  citizen's  visit  to 
this  country.  Invariably,  he  takes  back  with 
him  profound  and  lasting  Impressions  of  our 
energy  and  purpose  His  ability  to  witness 
first-hand  the  openness  of  our  society— from 
space  adventures  to  face-to-face  confronta- 
tions of  Presidents  and  press— demonstrates 
beyond  dispute  that  ours  Is  a  free  society 
Similarly,  the  exposure  of  Americans  to  for- 
eign cultures  and  viewpoints  helps  assure  the 
mutuality  of  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
change—administered jointly  by  USIA  and 
the  Department  of  State— deserves  an  infu- 
sion of  Congressional  encouragement 

5  New  techniques  in  audio-visual  presen- 
tations, ranging  from  television  to  film  exhib- 
its, electronics  and  graphics— all  especially 
cast  for  foreign  audiences— can  help  drama- 
tize and  enhance  Americas  efforts  to  com- 
municate its  story  to  the  people  of  the  world 
They  must  be  made  part  of  USIA'.=  skills 
Inventory. 

6.  The  massive  private  resources  of  this 
country  must  oe  brought  into  tandem  with 
the  U.S.  communications  program  abroad. 
The  vein  has  hardly  been  Upped.  Creative 
constructive  talents  in  radio  press  tele- 
vision, film,  design,  graphics,  publishing  ed;i- 
eatlon,  the  arts,  the  social  sciences  and  -e- 

effe^ctlvef  ^^'°"^  ^^^  ^°  "^  '"^^^"ed  more 

r,,^/!'"""^^.' ,.*  ^P*<='^  ^°°^  should  be 
made  to  capitalize  upon  those  resources  in 
r^or/."  f°""tr'es  which  may  be  used  to 
USIA.  3  advantage.  The  two  most  conspicuous 
are  those  organizations  Indigenous  to  a  host 
country  which  IdenUfy  with  the  United 
states  and  have  common  cause  with  its  poli- 
cies and  objectives,  as  well  as  organizations 
of  the  American  private  sector  which  have 
operating  arms  abroad  and  which  by  the 
mere  fact  of  being  there  already  serve  as  un- 


ofBclal  representatives,  for  good  or  ill.  Or 
equal  Importance  are  those  foreign  Journal- 
ists and  news  organizations  stationed  In  this 
country  and  thus  positioned  to  perform  a  key 
role  in  Informing  their  audiences  about  us. 

8.  The  level  of  representation  allowances 
for  USIA  activities  remains  scandalously  low; 
roughly  half  the  level  of  current  expendi- 
tures, forcing  USIA  personnel  In  the  field  to 
make  up  the  difference  from  their  own  pock- 
ets. The  Commission  again  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  make  adequate  provision  for  this 
essential  element  of  the  Agency's  overseas 
operations,  and  to  lift  the  financial  burden 
that  Is  now  being  shouldered  by  a  dedicated 
career  staff. 

9.  The  creation  of  a  solid  corps  of  profes- 
sional ofBcers  In  foreign  communications, 
whose  ability  to  communicate  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  their  own  languages  and 
with  a  sensitivity,  understanding  and  respect 
for  the  psychology,  customs  and  traditions  of 
their  cultures,  has  helped  gain  acceptance 
and  understanding  of  U.S  policy  and  action 
(In  this  connection,  the  Commission  Is 
pleased  to  commend  the  90th  Congress — and 
particularly  the  leadership  of  Senator  Clai- 
borne PeU  of  Rhode  Island  and  Representa- 
tive Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio — for  establishing 
a  career  corps  for  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officers,  and  thereby  providing  a  long 
overdue  legislative  personnel  base  for  USIA 
operations.)  The  Importance  of  encourag- 
ing these  American  "ambassadors"  to  bridge 
the  gaps  between  national  cultures — and  of 
strengthening  their  ability  to  do  so — can- 
not be  overemphasized. 

One  basic  theme  is  common  to  this  and  the 
23  earlier  reports  prepared  by  this  Commis- 
sion for  the  Congress  and  the  President:  that 
America's  foreign  policy  must  be  strength- 
ened by  the  Infusion  of  psychological  or  com- 
munications factors.  This  can  occur  only  If 
USIA  is  permitted  to  play  a  role  where  the  ac- 
tion Is — in  the  National  Security  Council, 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  Ambassa- 
dors abroad,  and  whenever  feasible  In  the 
Cabinet.  The  past  20  years  have  seen  tor- 
tured, though  discernible,  progress  toward 
that  end.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  past  wUl  be  overcome  by  the  enthusi- 
astic endorsement  of  the  future. 
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Is  the  United  States  Informatloo  Agency 
to  be  but  an  agent  of  American  "propa- 
ganda"? 

Should  It  be  more  than  an  arm  of  foreign 
poUcy? 

Are  Information,  educational  and  cultural 
objectives  oompatible  within  one  agency? 

Were  they  consolidated  outside  of  the  De- 
partmeot  of  State,  should  that  body  have 
Cabinet  rank? 

Or  should  the  reins  be  drawn  together 
within  a  restructured  Department  of  SUte? 

Does  the  responsibility  of  those  who  create 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  go  be- 
yond its  declaration? 

Should  they  have  charge  of  Its  promulga- 
tion as  well? 

Should  USIA  have  a  hand  In  information 
dispersal  for  Government  agencies  beyond 
the  Etepartment  of  State? 

Should  It  play  a  role  in  the  Influence  of 
policy  as  well  as  In  its  execution? 

Should  it  help  support  those  private  or- 
ganizations whose  overseas  activities  had 
been  subsidized  covertly  in  the  past  by  the 
federal  government  and  whose  future  fund- 
ing Is  under  study  by  a  committee  chaired  bv 
the  Secretary  of  State? 

Do  we  really  intend  that  USIA  work  to- 
ward "mutual  understanding":  Is  It  to  help 
us  understand  them  as  well  as  to  help  them 
understand  us? 

As  we  repeat  the  questions,  so  also  do  we 
repeat  the  hope  that  they  will  be  answered. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY:   COMMENT AR-V 
NO.  7 


AFTERWORD 

We  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information  find  ourselves  one  year 
older,  but  of  no  different  mind,  than  we  were 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  23d  Report.  It  was 
then  that  we  oalled  for  a  major  review  of  ( 1 ) 
the  USIA  and  (2)  the  governmental  context 
In  which  It  operates.  We  said  it  was  time  to 
examine  aastimptlons,  and  posed  eleven  ques- 
tions that  might  be  among  those  covered  In 
such  a  study.'  They  are  still  worth  asking : 


'  A  number  of  courses  might  be  taken  In 
pursuing  the  examination.  One  which  com- 
mends Itself  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
takes  this  form : 

The  President  would  app)olnt  a  Commit- 
tee of  Nine — one  member  each  irom  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  and  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information,  and.  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  a  chairman  and  two  additional 
members  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  in- 
formation, education  and  cultural  affairs. 
This  committee  would  select  the  study  or- 
ganization, review  and  approve  the  direction 
and  plan  for  the  study,  and  critique  Its  find- 
ings. 

The  study  Itself  would  be  conducted  by 
professional  researchers  and  experts  In  for- 
eign polcy,  members  either  of  an  existing 
research  and  development  organization  or, 
perhaps,  drawn  together  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
under  the  auspices  of  a  school  of  interna- 
tional studies. 


(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remark.s 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■when 
considering  highway  safety,  no  one 
factor  can  be  considered  alone  as  the 
only  cause  of  traffic  accidents.  As  I  noted 
in  my  "Highway  Safety  Commentary 
No.  6,"  the  driver,  the  vehicle,  and  the 
road  play  major  and  Interrelated  parts 
in  fully  considering  traffic  accident  sta- 
tistics. The  interdependent  nature  of 
these  three  factors  should  not  be  over- 
looked. However,  discussion  concerning 
each  is  relevant,  as  we  consider  the  roles 
each  play  in  the  drive  Tor  highway  safety. 
Today,  I  wish  to  comment  on  an  aspect 
of  safety  standards  for  vehicles.  Congress 
passed  in  1966  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  The  act  states 
that  Congress  "is  determined  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment  in  interstate  commerce."  The 
result  of  this  act  has  been  the  issuance 
of  28  motor  vehicle  safety  performance 
standards  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  latest  of  these  standards 
will  go  into  efifect  this  year. 

These  safety  standards  are  a  neces- 
sary and  Important  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  traffic  deaths  caused  bv 
improper  manufacturing  and  or  design. 
Unfortimately,  as  a  practical  matter 
these  standards  cannot  be  made  retro- 
active. The  average  lifetime  of  vehicles 
is  such  that  some  cars  manufactured  in 
1967,  without  the  features  required  bv 
Federal  standards,  will  be  on  the  roads 
untU  1983.  Even  in  1975.  almost  60  per- 
cent of  the  pre- 1968  automobile  popula- 
tion will  still  be  In  use. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Congress  in 


1968  entitled  "Safety  for  Motor  Vehicles 
in  Use."  which  illustrated  another  sig- 
nificant statistic.  It  estimated  that  about 
half  of  the  94  million  motor  vehicles  in 
use  today  are  deficient  in  one  or  more 
aspects  of  safety  performance  due  to 
deterioration  with  use,  improper  main- 
tenance, or  inadequate  initial  design. 

These  facts  are  significant.  Methods 
should  be  found  to  cope  with  this  aspect 
of  the  problem. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mes- 
sage which  President  Nixon  sent  to 
Congress  yesterday  afternoon  is  of  such 
consequence  that  I  feel  justified  to  take 
this  time  to  urge  every  Member  to  read 
it,  even  reread  it,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary care.  The  message  deals  with  one 
of  our  gravest  national  problems:  the 
growing  traffic  in  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs. 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  number  of  drug  addicts.  The  num- 
ber has  been  estimated  to  be  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  And  we  know  from 
the  crime  statistics  that  the  use  of  drugs, 
from  the  experimental  to  the  addiction 
.■stage,  has  alarmingly  increased  among 
our  youth.  Even  in  our  high  schools  and 
our  junior  high  schools,  particularly  in 
our  cities,  the  availability  and  use  of 
dangerous  drugs  has  been  increasing. 

We  know  that  narcotics  Is  a  primary 
cause  of  crime.  The  addict  is  driven  to  a 
life  of  crime  in  a  relentless  search  for 
the  money  to  buy  drugs.  He  finds  hlm- 
.*;elf  enslaved.  H?  finds  himself  a  slave 
to  the  needle  to  feed  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite but  also  a  slave  to  the  gun.  He  be- 
comes a  menace  to  himself  and  to 
society. 

Obviously,  our  present  laws  are  Inade- 
quate in  dealing  with  this  problem.  For 
all  too  long  our  approach  to  It  has  been 
on  a  piecemeal  basis.  It  Is  not  simply  a 
local,  State  or  national  problem.  It  Is  In- 
ternational in  scope.  At  long  last,  as 
President  Nixon  proposes,  we  are  to  enter 
upon  a  broad  program,  dealing  with 
every  facet  of  this  problem. 

In  every  way — by  law  enforcement,  by 
education,  by  training,  by  State-Federal 
cooperation,  by  international  coopera- 
tion— President  Nixon  has  begun  an  at- 
tack on  what  may  be  said  to  be  the 
American  plague — the  plague  of  drug 
abuse.  I  applaud  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage and  I  intend  to  give  my  support  to 
every  phase  of  his  proposed  program.  It 
Is  a  program  to  protect  American  youth 
and  America  itself. 


COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  ACT  OF  1969 

'Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gap 
between  this  Nation's  universal  system 
of  secondary  education  and  our  com- 


paratively limited  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  key  factor  in  keeping  our  de- 
sire to  provide  equal  education  oppor- 
tunity for  every  citizen  to  the  limit  of  his 
interest  and  capacity  from  being  fully 
realized.  This  gap  promises  to  grow  even 
wider  as  society's  demands  for  college- 
educated  people  and  the  capability  and 
desire  of  our  young  people  for  higher 
education  continue  to  grow  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  capacity  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  In  such  a  situation, 
cost  and  competition  for  available  col- 
iFge  and  university  slots  will  continue  to 
increase,  putting  more  and  more  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  the  Nation  at  dis- 
advantage in  obtaining  an  opportunity 
for  advanced  education,  thereby  taking 
us  still  further  from  our  national  goal 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  in- 
terested and  capable  individuals  at  all 
levels. 

One  possible  means  of  closing  this  gap 
and  bringing  us  closer  to  our  national 
educational  goals  is  the  development  of 
junior  and  community  colleges.  Nearly  a 
thousand  such  colleges  are  currently  in 
operation,  accommodating  about  2  mil- 
lion students  and  accounting  for  almost 
half  of  all  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Seventy  new 
community  junior  colleges  opened  their 
doors  last  year  alone. 

These  institutions  offer  a  number  of 
distinct  educational  advantages.  They 
provide  ix)st-secondarj-  educational  op- 
portunities at  low  cost  to  students.  They 
are  located  close  to  the  students  they 
serve.  They  can  offer  flexible  admissions 
arrangements,  strong  counseling  and 
advisory  services,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
educational  programs — academic,  voca- 
tional and  professional.  In  short,  the 
educational  opportunities  afforded  by 
commimity  junior  colleges  are  the  kinds 
of  opportunities  that  are  relevant  to  the 
most  immediate  needs  and  demands  of 
the  particular  community  in  which  they 
operate. 

An  additional  advantage — or  potential 
advantage — of  community  junior  col- 
leges is  their  unique  ability  to  meet  the 
intensifying  educational  demands  of 
racial  and  economic  groups  that  have 
long  been  at  a  particular  disadvantage  in 
the  struggle  for  higher  education.  Many 
2-year  colleges  are  showing  remarkable 
progress  in  this  area.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  highly  respected  Southern  Education 
Reporting  Service  indicates  that,  exclud- 
ing traditionally  black  institutions,  only 
one  public  college  among  all  the  State 
universities  and  land- grant  colleges  has 
a  black  enrollment  that  exceeds  5  per- 
cent. There  are,  however,  at  least  20 
larger  urban  community  colleges  whose 
non- white  enrollments  now  exceed  10 
percent.  The  New  York  Times  noted  re- 
cently, for  example,  that  the  New  York 
City  Commimity  College  has  "6,000  non- 
white  students,  nearly  half  the  total — a 
higher  ethnic  concentration  than  any 
other  school  in  the  City  University,  and 
almost  in  the  entire  State."  Chicago  City 
College  has  a  black  enrollment  almost 
four  times  that  of  the  much  larger  Illi- 
nois State  University.  A  single  2-year 
campus  in  Oakland's  Peralta  District  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  black  students 


as  the  entire  University  of  California 
system  whose  total  undergraduate  en- 
rollment exceeds  65,000. 

These  figures,  of  course,  indicate  a 
need  for  greater  access  for  racial  minori- 
ties to  our  major  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  They  also  indicate,  however, 
that  community  junior  colleges  are  al- 
ready serving  a  very  significant  function 
in  providing  advanced  education  and 
training  for  members  of  minority  groups. 
It  might  be  fair  to  say.  In  fact,  that  to 
the  extent  that  American  higher  educa- 
tion is  coming  to  grips  with  the  challenge 
of  providing  greater  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  and  traditionally 
disadvantaged  groups,  the  community 
colleges  are  very  much  the  leading  edge. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, commonly  known  as  the  Kerr  Com- 
mission after  its  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished educator,  Clark  Kerr,  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  500  new 
community  colleges  to  meet  the  basic 
educational  needs  of  communities  across 
the  country  by  1976. 

Despite  the  excellent  job  that  existing 
community  jimior  colleges  are  doing 
and  the  intense  need  for  expansion  of 
such  facilities,  community  colleges  have 
long  taken  the  last  place  in  line  when 
Federal  funds  for  education  are  dis- 
tributed. Local  and  State  governments 
have  so  far  borne  the  main  burden  of 
funding  these  institutions.  Out  of  24  in- 
stitutional-support programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Education,  junior 
colleges  are  eligible  to  take  part  in  only 
six.  Although  they  ser\'e  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  student  population  engaged 
in  higher  education,  commimity  colleges 
get  only  4  percent  of  national  defense 
loan  funds.  6  percent  of  educational  op- 
portunity loans,  and  15  percent  of  college 
work-study  assistance.  Despite  a  commit- 
ment in  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  a  major  Federal  assistance  effort 
for  community  colleges,  construction 
grant  funds  requested  in  the  1970  budget 
amount  to  only  S43  million.  Divided 
among  the  50  States,  each  with  new  com- 
munity colleges  in  need  of  assistance,  this 
amount  will  hardly  put  a  dent  In  the 
construction  needs  of  community  and 
junior  colleges. 

In  other  regards,  'too,  Federal  ma- 
chinerj-  and  policy  /or  assisting  com- 
munity and  junior  q611eges  is  haphazard 
and  disjointed.  Statiements  of  Federal 
policy  to  community' and  junior  colleges 
are  uninspiring.  No  procedures  or  mecha- 
nisms are  provided  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate planning  and  coordination  are 
effected  in  the  development  of  com- 
munity and  junior  colleges  within  in- 
dividual States  and  across  the  Nation. 
Authority  and  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  community  and 
junior  colleges  is  fragmented  and  divided 
among  many  sections  of  the  Office  of 
Eklucation,  with  no  bureau,  division, 
office,  or  program  devoted  to  overseeing 
and  coordinating  Federal  efforts  and 
plans  in  this  area. 

With  these  needs  and  current  short- 
comings in  mind.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  entitled  the  "Comprehensive 
Community  College  Act  of  1969."  This 
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legislation  was  formulated  with  the  help 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  and  is  identical  to  that  already 
introduced  by  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  on  the  Senate  side.  The  bill  would 
establish  as  official  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  the  intention  to  provide 
"postsecondary  education  to  all  persons 
in  all  areas  of  each  State  through  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  to  each  State  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening,  improving, 
and  developing  comprehensive  commu- 
nity college.  "  Under  this  proposal.  States 
would  be  given  a  year  to  produce  or  up- 
date a  master  plan  for  postsecondary 
education  within  the  State,  during  which 
time  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  would 
organize  a  Bureau  of  Community  Edu- 
cation and  a  National  Advisory  Council 
appointed  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  administer  all  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  community  colleges. 

Master  plans  developed  under  the  act 
would  include  plans  for  the  development 
and   implementation   of  comprehensive 

-  curricula,  training  and  development  of 

-  facuRy  and  staff,  formulation  of  admis- 
sions and  financial  aid  policy,  develop- 
ment of  procedures  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  not  supplant  existing 
State  and  local  efforts,  and — where  feas- 
ible— arrangement  for  interstate  plan- 
ning and  cooperation. 

To  help  the  States  carry  out  their  re- 
spective plans,  the  legislation  provides 
for  t^e  authorization  of  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction  and  initial 
equipment  in  the  following  amounts: 
$1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $2  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $2.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  All  institutions  included 
in  each  State  plan  which  will  provide  a 
2-year  comprehensive  program  of  post- 
secondary  education  to  all  high  school 
graduates  or  anyone  18  years  of  age  or 
older  would  be  eligible  for  such  Federal 
assistance. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress promises  to  stimulate  and  greatly 
improve  our  national  effort  to  provide 
high-quality,  postsecondary  education 
short  of  a  4-year  degree  at  a  major  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  4-year  institutions  but 
as  a  supplement  to  them.  This  legisla- 
tion would  allow  us  to  serve  more  of  those 
in  our  society  who  want  to  learn  beyond 
high  school,  without  regard  to  degrees, 
grade  averages,  age,  or  socioeconomic 
status.  By  so  doing,  we  will  take  a  great 
step  toward  the  goal  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  by  narrowing  the  ex- 
isting chasm  between  secondary  and  4- 
year  college  education — a  chasm  that 
stops  so  many  of  our  citizens  who  are 
capable  of  educational  achievement  be- 
yond secondary  school  from  exploiting 
that  capability. 


CONGRESSMAN  VANIK  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 

fMr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  there  is  no  man  more  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  public  at 
large  and  more  concerned  about  incur- 


sions upon  the  public  interest  in  the  field 
of  taxation  than  the  Honorable  Charles 
Vanik  of  Ohio.  His  insistence  upon  tax 
reform  as  a  necessary  concomitant  to 
any  extension  of  the  surtax,  in  his  pres- 
entation to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, is  a  further  testimonial  to  his  faith- 
ful attention  to  the  interests  of  the  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer,  who  is  most  jeop- 
ardized by  H.R.  1?290.  I  commend  con- 
sideration of  his  statement  to  Members, 
particularly  his  views  with  respect  to  cap- 
ital gains  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
concur.  This  is  the  single  biggest  loop- 
hole area.  His  full  statement  follows: 
Statement    op    Congressman     Charles    A. 

Vanik,  Ohio,  Before  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee,  July  11,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman:  First  of  all,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  declared  In- 
tention of  your  Committee  to  fit  meaning- 
ful revenue-raising  tax  reform  Into  the  sur- 
tax deliberations.  Your  action  reflects  the 
hopes  of  most  of  the  205  members  of  the 
House  who  have  declared  that  tax  reform 
can  be  achieved  within  the  practicable  time- 
table of  this  session.  The  91st  Congress  will 
overshadow  most  of  its  forebears — If  it  could 
Indeed  become  known  as  The  Tax  Reform 
Congress. 

In  our  House  efforts  for  reform  we  were 
out-manuevered — but  not  defeated — If  our 
best  hopes  are  brought  to  fruition  by  your 
efforts. 

investment   credit 

In  connection  with  the  Investment  credit, 
I  urge  that  your  deliberations  sanitize  the 
repeal  to  insure  that  the  exceptions  are  lim- 
ited, explainable  and  Justified.  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  urged  that  the  re- 
peal date  of  the  investment  credit  be  set 
back  to  April  1.  1969.  to  coordinate  the 
change  in  the  law  with  the  quarterly  tax  pe- 
riod. Congress  has  no  obligation  to  extend 
the  tax  privilege  of  the  investment  credit  to 
those  who  exploited  the  failure  of  govern- 
ment to  exercise  more  drastic  efforts  to  slow 
down  over-indulgence  in  the  expansion  of 
our  Industrial  plant. 

When  it  was  learned  by  our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  day  the  surtax  bill 
was  reported  out  that  one  contractor  boasted 
the  execution  of  $900,000,000  in  contracts  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  scheduled  termina- 
tion, we  moved  the  tax  termination  date  to 
Friday,  Midnight.  April  18th.  In  addition  to 
the  one  group  of  $900,000,000  in  contracts, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  additional 
S3  billion  in  contracts  were  executed  on  that 
Sunday,  and  perhaps  $5  billion  in  contracts 
executed  on  Saturday,  April  19th.  Two  extra 
days  of  investment  credit  repeal  affected  an 
estimated  $9  billion  in  contracts  for  a  po- 
tential Treasury  gain  of  $630  million.  Setting 
the  investment  credit  repeal  back  to  April 
Ist,  1969.  would  reach  a  potential  contract 
total  of  $35  billion  for  a  Treasury  saving  of 
$2.45  billion.  Should  we  provide  a  tax  bo- 
nanza for  the  bad  guys  who  flaunted  the 
government  appeals  for  restraint  and  moder- 
ation? Should  we  penalize  the  resfKnislble 
p>ortlons  of  our  business  sector  which  de- 
ferred expansion  and  borrowing  to  help  cool 
down  the  inflationary  spiral? 

Secondly.  I  urge  that  within  the  framework 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit,  lan- 
guage be  inserted  to  eliminate  the  exten- 
tion  of  the  credit  on  items  produced  in  for- 
eign countries  during  the  transition  period. 

I  was  shocked  to  discover  that  the  Invest- 
ment credit  would  apply  to  items  of  foreign 
manufacture.  It  was  my  belief  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  was  designed  to  stimulate 
domestic  industry.  The  extension  of  the 
credit  to  items  of  foreign  manufacture — even 
during  the  period  of  transition — is  indefen- 
sible and  adds  unwisely  to  the  outflow  of 
dollars.  This  provision  extends  a  seven  per- 


cent incentive  to  items  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture which  is  not  reciprocated  by  any  other 
country. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit, 
the  Administration  announced  that  depre- 
ciation guidelines  would  be  modified  and 
liberalized  to  substantially  make  up  the  loss 
of  the  Investment  credit  tax  advantage.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  the  Administration  would 
give  away  in  increased  depreciation  what- 
ever is  gained  by  Treasury  In  the  repeal  of 
the  Investment  credit.  For  this  reason,  I 
urge  that  your  legislation  provide  at  least 
a  temporary  mandate  or  moratorium  against 
further  liberalization  of  the  depreciation 
schedules. 

In  our  tax  reform  work  in  the  House,  we 
have  agreed  up)on  a  substantial  amount  of 
reform  items.  We  have  brushed  the  kittens 
but  the  fat  cats  are  still  roaming  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  have  not  Increased  taxable  rev- 
enues. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  generated 
Treasury  losses.  However,  in  the  last  several 
days  we  have  moved  into  critical  areas  of 
reform  which  could  substantially  increase 
revenues. 

capital  OADra 

Our  best  hopes  for  revenue-raising  re- 

.  form  rest  in  constructive  changes  in  capital 

gains  preferences,  by  extending  the  minimum 

holding  period,  decreasing  the  tax  benefit. 

and  eliminating  the  alternative  tax. 

The  minimum  holding  period  on  capital 
gains  was  two  years  between  1922  through 
1933.  In  1934  it  was  reduced  to  one  year  and 
in  1938  was  increased  to  18  months.  In  1942 
the  holding  period  was  reduced  to  six  months 
where  it  remains  today. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1932  provided  for  grad- 
uated taxation  of  capital  gains.  An  asset  held 
over  one  year  and  less  than  two  was  taxable 
at  80"^^  gain.  An  asset  held  over  two  years 
and  not  over  five  years  was  taxable  at  60 '^k- 
of  gain.  An  asset  held  over  five  years  and  not 
over  ten  years  was  taxable  at  40 <>  of  gain, 
while  an  asset  held  over  ten  years  was  tax- 
able at  30"^  of  gain. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1938  provided  for 
graduated  taxation  of  capital  gains  as  fol- 
lows: An  asset  held  more  than  18  months 
but  not  more  than  24  months  was  taxable 
at  662/3  7n  of  gain  while  an  asset  held  more 
than  24  months  was  taxable  at  50'",   of  gain. 

Our  present  schedule  of  capital  gains  taxa- 
tion was  adopted  In  1942  under  war  condi- 
tions when  it  was  believed  that  a  sudden  re- 
duction in  capital  gains  taxation  would  re- 
sult in  an  accelerated  capital  movement  and 
increased  tax  yields.  That  decision  provided 
a  slight  (two-year)  short-term  gain  in  capi- 
tal gains  taxation  and  a  25  year  less  of  poten- 
tial capital  gain  revenue.  The  decision  was 
no  bargain  for  the  government. 

I  do  not  have  a  documented  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  details  of  a  graduated  sched- 
ule of  capital  gains  taxation.  It  seems  to  me. 
however,  that  the  minimum  holding  period 
for  capital  assets  should  be  exttnded  to  one 
year — resvilting  in  an  annual  Treasury  gain 
of  almost  S.5  billion.  An  Increaie  in  capital 
gains  taxes  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
1932  law  would  be  more  equitable  and  pro- 
duce about  $3'/3  billion  in  annual  revenues 
from  capital  gains  and  still  preserve  essential 
Inducements  for  the  investment  of  risk  capi- 
tal. Under  the  present  law  and  the  ease  witti 
which  losses  may  be  artificially  created  under 
the  31-day  rule,  too  much  of  the  risk  in 
capital  adventure  is  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

CAPITAL   CAINS   AT   DEATH 

iinder  present  laws,  we  suffer  a  $3  to  $4 
billion  annual  loss  In  tax  revenues  by  per- 
mitting capital  gains  to  escape  taxation  at 
death.  This  is  totally  irrational  and  against 
the  public  Interest.  This  type  of  non-taxa- 
tion encourages  the  prolonged  holding  and 
immobilization  of  assets.  Rigor  mortis  sets 
In  on  the  blocked  capital  long  before  It  over- 
comes its  owner.  Philanthropy,  family  and 
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the  Treasury  will  all  benefit  from  a  clean  tax 
slate — with   capital   gains  taxes  p>aid. 

INTEREST   DEDUCTION 

Section  265  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
Section  2,  denies  the  interest  deduction  to 
financial  institutions  on  indebtedness  in- 
curred to  purchase  or  carry  obligations  on 
which  interest  income  is  tax  exempt. 

In  fiscal  1966,  approximately  $15  billion  in 
interest  pmyments  by  individuals  were  de- 
ducted from  the  taxes  due  for  a  Treasury 
loss  of  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  annually.  For 
tiie  same  year,  corporations  utilized  deduc- 
tions totalling  $26  billion  for  a  Treasury  loss 
of  $9  billion.  In  view  of  the  Intensified  bor- 
rowing in  recent  years,  the  annual  Treasury 
loss  In  the  interest  deduction  must  total 
$6''2  billion  for  individuals  and  $13  billion  for 
corporations.  High  interest  rates  have  served 
to  multiply  the  interest  deduction  and  the 
loss  to  Treasury  in  recent  years. 

There  is  unutilized  power  In  the  Congress 
to  attack  interest  rates  and  to  simultaneous- 
ly Increase  tax  yields.  For  example,  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  Interest  deduction  on 
all  debt  contracted  after  a  given  date  would 
eliminate  the  public  subsidy  for  borrowing 
which  results  from  the  tax  deductibility  of 
Interest  paid.  Such  a  provision  suspending 
the  tax  deduction  on  all  but  housing  debt 
contracted  from  this  date  could  produce  in- 
creased Treasury  revenues.  At  the  current 
rate  of  non-housing  debt  increase,  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Interest  deduction  would  In- 
crease tax  revenues  by  almost  $4  billion  and 
guarantee  an  almost  instant  reduction  in  in- 
terest rates  to  acceptable  and  tolerable  levels. 

This  is  strong  medicine — but  the  patient 
is  very  sick  with  high-interest  fever.  It  takes 
this  kind  of  legislative  remedy  to  precipitate 
a  return  to  normalcy  from  the  high-interest 
fever  which  threatens  to  destroy  our  econ- 
omy. This  is  tax  reform  which  attacks  high 
Interest. 

DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

I  certainly  hope  that  your  Committee  will 
provide  for  a  reduction  of  depletion  allow- 
ances to  levels  which  meet  the  criteria  of 
justification.  The  27I2  allowance  was  made 
arbitrarily  and  without  any  relevance  to 
need.  The  depletion  should  be  reduced  to  a 
percentage  level  that  can  be  Justified.  The 
reform  should  endeavor  to  reach  intangible 
drilling  and  deplorable  bookkeeping  pro- 
cedures which  avoid  fair  taxation. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  Justification  I  can 
think  of  for  extending  the  mineral  depletion 
allowance  extra-territorially  to  American  in- 
vestors In  foreign  countries.  Some  of  these 
Investors  have  multiple  depletion  allowances 
from  America  and  the  host  country.  When 
depletion  allowances  for  foreign  extraction  is 
combined  with  the  benefits  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit — there  is  little  left  for  the  United 
States  Treasury.  In  the  meanwhile,  billions 
of  dollars  of  our  foreign  commitments  in  aid 
and  military  assistance  are  spent  to  protect 
tiiese  investors  from  other  foreign  invaders 
and  from  the  people  of  the  host  country  who 
are  coming  to  resent  our  extraction  of  their 
mineral  wealth. 

The  elimination  of  the  foreign  mineral 
depletion  privileges  coupled  with  a  sizable 
reduction  in  the  privilege  of  domestic  min- 
eral and  oil  extraction,  should  raise  $2  bil- 
lion annually  without  adversely  impairing 
the  national  security  or  the  multiplicity  of 
Incentives  for  search  and  development. 

CONCLUSION 

What  is  going  on  right  now  In  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  fervor 
with  which  your  work  has  begun  here — bears 
the  hallmark  of  The  Great  Race  for  Reform. 
Both  of  our  Committees  are  making  reality 
from  what  was  considered  the  impossible. 
The  anguish  of  the  taxpayer  has  gott«n 
ttirough   to  the  Congress. 

In  this  contest  for  achieving  a  higher  de- 
gree of  tax  justice,  there  are  70  million  win- 


ners, the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  full  tax  assessment 
through  withholding — the  taxpayers  who 
have  no  haven,  no  tax  shelter — no  special 
line  of  defense  from  the  tax  collector. 

We  are  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  vital 
tasks  of  the  legislator.  We  know  what  needs 
doing — and  we  must  do  it.  We  have  been 
preparing  for  this  day  for  a  long  time.  We 
must  not  fail  the  taxpayer  who  has  patiently 
waited  an  even  longer  time. 


PROPOSED  BAIL  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  legislation  proposed 
by  the  President  which  would  amend  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  re- 
duce crime  committed  by  persons  re- 
leased on  bail.  The  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Ford)  the  distingiaished 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  con- 
ference (Mr.  Anderson)  12  Republican 
members  of  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  and 
10  other  Republican  Members  of  this 
body  joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
most  important  legislation. 

On  January  9,  1969,  together  with  21 
cosponsors,  I  introduced  H.R.  2781,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
to  authorize  pretrial  detention  of  certain 
classes  of  defendants  deemed  to  consti- 
tute a  danger  to  the  community.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  which  I  introduced  yes- 
terday, H.R.  12806,  embodies  the  same 
concepts  contained  in  my  original  bill 
with  certain  changes,  such  as  provision 
for  a  detention  hearing,  designed  to  more 
fully  insure  that  due  process  rights  of 
the  accused  are  fully  protected. 

Under  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  no 
defendant  in  a  noncapital  case  may  be 
detained  prior  to  trial.  The  sole  criterion 
which  the  judicial  ofiBcer  may  apply  in 
setting  conditions  of  release  or  the  post- 
ing of  monetary  bond  is  the  need  to  as- 
sure the  defendant's  appearance  at  trial. 
The  court  is  not  permitted  to  consider  the 
possible  danger  to  the  community  posed 
by  the  defendant — that  is,  the  possibility 
that  he  will  commit  further  crimes — in 
prescribing  conditions  of  release. 

The  problem  of  crime  committed  by 
persons  released  on  bail  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  become  ever  more  acute 
since  1966.  About  10  percent  of  all  per- 
sons indicted  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  commit  thtse 
crimes  while  out  on  bail  in  connection 
with  another  felony  case.  The  rearrest 
rate  among  persons  charged  with  rob- 
bery and  released  on  bail,  for  example, 
has  ranged  between  60  and  70  percent. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  yesterday, 
like  the  Bail  Reform  Act  itself,  would  be 
applicable  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  Federal  courts  throughout  the 
country  as  well.  The  bill  would  give  the 
courts  authority  to  consider  danger  to 
the  community  in  setting  nonfinancial 
conditions  of  release  on  bail.  It  would 
also  provide  for  pretrial  detention  for  up 
to  60  days  for  certain  defendants  who 
are  found  to  be  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Pretrial  detention  is  already  author- 
ized for  persons  charged  in  capital  cases. 


The  bill  would  authorize  pretrial  deten- 
tion, after  heciring,  of: 

Rrst.  Persons  charged  with  a  "danger- 
ous crime."  This  would  include  certain 
offenses  with  high  risk  of  additional  re- 
peated public  danger;  for  example,  rob- 
bery, rape,  and  sale  of  narcotics. 

Second.  Persons  charged  with  a  "crime 
of  violence"  who  are  out  on  bail  in  con- 
nection with  another  crime  of  violence 
or  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
of  violence  in  the  preceding  10  years. 
"Crime  of  violence"  is  defined  more 
broadly  and  covers  the  whole  range  of 
violent  crimes. 

Third.  Persons  charged  with  crimes  of 
vlolesnce  who  the  court  determines,  after 
hearing,  to  be  narcotic  addicts. 

I\>urth.  Persons  who  threaten  wit- 
nesses or,  jurors,  regardless  of  the  offense 
with  which  they  are  charged. 

I  understand  that  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  persons  arrested  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  example,  would 
fall  within  one  of  these  four  categories. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  other 
arresrt^  persons  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act. 

All  of  the  following  findings  must  be 
made  by  the  court  before  pretrial  deten- 
tion is  permitted: 

First.  There  is  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  defendant  falls  within 
one  of  the  four  categories  of  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Second.  No  condition  of  release  can 
reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  the 
community. 

Third.  There  is  a  substantial  probabil- 
ity that  the  defendant  committed  the 
offense  with  which  he  is  cliarged. 

Only  those  few  persons  who  meet  all 
these  tests  may  be  temporarily  detained 
prior  to  trial.  These  findings  must  be 
made  after  a  detention  hearing  at  which 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  present  in- 
formation, testify,  and  present  and  cross 
examine  witnesses.  The  judicial  oflBcer 
must  then  enter  a  written  order  with  his 
findings  and  reasons,  and,  of  course,  the 
defendant  retains  the  right  to  ai>peal 
from  such  findings.  Confinement,  where 
possible,  must  be  in  facilities  separate 
from  those  used  for  convicted  persons. 
The  defendant  must  be  granted  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  his  defense,  includ- 
ing release  in  the  custody  of  appropriate 
persons  where  necessarj'.  And  most  im- 
portant, if  the  defendant  is  not  tried 
within  60  days,  unless  delay  is  due  to  the 
defendant,  he  must  be  released. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  contains  no  spe- 
cific sanctions  for  violating  conditions 
of  release.  The  bill  provides  two  types  of 
sanctions.  First,  release  may  be  revoked 
and  the  defendant  detained  if  upon 
hearing  the  U.S.  attorney  establishes 
"clear  and  convincing  evidence'  of  vio- 
lations and  the  court  finds  that  no  addi- 
tional conditions  of  release  will  protect 
the  community  or  prevent  flight.  Alter- 
natively, the  defendant  may  be  tried  for 
criminal  contempt  and  sentenced  up  to 
6  months. 

The  bill  also  creates  added  penalties 
for  persons  who  jump  ball  and  persons 
who  commit  crimes  while  on  bsul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  w.sh  to  make  clear  that 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  particularly  in- 
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sofar  as  it  provides  a  means  for  the  quick 
and  equitable  release  pending  trial  of  the 
majority  of  persons  who  are  not  chronic 
criminals  or  virtual  professionals  in  the 
art  of  violent  crime.  I  also  realize,  of 
course,  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  major  reason  for  the 
sharply  rising  crime  rate. 

However,  when  under  the  Bail  Reform 
Act — regardless  of  the  gravity  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crime,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  or  the  past  history  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  accused — the 
arraigning  magistrate  is  forced  to  regu- 
larly release  back  to  the  streets,  on  nomi- 
nal or  relatively  low  bail  or  on  personal 
recognizance  or  other  seemingly  ineffec- 
tive conditions,  perpetrators  of  the  most 
vicious  crimes,  to  continue  preying  on 
the  public  until  trial — often  at  some  far 
future  date— then  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
amend  the  law. 

There  has  now  been  sufficient  experi- 
ence under  the  1966  law  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  proving  a  windfall  to  the 
chronic  violent  criminal.  I  feel  that  the 
law.  ks  It  now  stands,  may  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  habitual  criminal  then  it  is 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and 
that  It  is  turning  into  something  of  a 
catastrophe  for  the  law-abiding  public, 
which  is  the  victim. 


July  15,  1969 


Opponents  will  raise  the  eighth  amend- 
ment provision  that  "excessive  ball  shall 
not  be  required"  to  argue  that  an  abso- 
lute right  to  ball  exists  in  all  noncapital 
cases.  They  will  argue  that  to  forbid 
Judges  from  setting  excessively  high  bail 
but  to  permit  them  to  deny  bail  entirely 
would  be  to  invalidate  altogether  the 
constitutional  protection.  Furthermore, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Stack  v.  Boyle, 
342  US.  1  (1951)  emphasized  the  tradi- 
tional importance  of  bail  in  criminal 
cases  stating: 

Unless  the  right  to  ball  before  trial  Is  pre- 
served, the  presumption  of  innocence  .  .  . 
would  lose  its  meaning. 


PROPOSED    BAIL    REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined 
yesterday  in  cosponsoring  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  bail  reform  legislation, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McCulloch.  because 
of  my  deeply  felt  conviction  that  we  in 
the  Congress  must  make  a  start  in  deal- 
ing with  the  unacceptable  rise  in  the  na- 
tional rate  of  crime.  As  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  stated  at  a  conference  on 
"Crime  and  the  Urban  Crisis"  in  early 
February: 

The  simple  fact  la  that  crime  Is  intimidat- 
ing us.  and  our  Inability  to  control  crime  is 
a  courtship  with  national  disaster. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  focusing  congres- 
sional attention  on  the  problems  dealt 
with  by  this  legislation,  we  can  devise 
new  initiatives  in  the  battle  against  crim- 
inal activity.  We  understand,  of  course, 
that  by  strengthening  our  pretrial  release 
procedures  we  treat  only  the  sickness; 
we  do  nothing  to  reduce  the  chances  that 
others  too  will  become  sick.  However,  we 
are  aware  also  that  as  important  as  deal- 
ing with  the  root-causes  of  crime  are.  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  our  Nation  de- 
serve and  demand  immediate  considera- 
tion and  protection. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  proposal  to  add  the  con- 
cern for  community  safety  to  the  concern 
for  equal  justice  when  making  pretrial 
release  decisions. 

I  do.  however,  have  some  reservations 
about  the  legislation  as  it  is  introduced 
today.  First,  although  my  research  has 
not  been  exhaustive,  the  constitutionality 
of  any  preventive  detention  plan  is  some- 
what suspect.  Two  possible  constitutional 
attacks  can  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  made. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme 
Court — by  a  slim  5  to  4  majority— held 
in  Carlson  v.  Landon.  342  U.S.  524  (1952) 
that  at  least  as  to  an  alien  Communist 
awaiting  deportation,  no  absolute  right 
to  bail  exists.  Some  have  Interpreted  this 
as  a  rejection  of  the  theory  that  the 
eighth  amendment  guarantees  a  right  to 
baU,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
decision  would  be  extended  to  the  crimi- 
nal situation. 

A  second  constitutional  problem  con- 
cerns the  fifth  amendment  right  of  due 
process  since  preventive  detention  would 
deprive  a  defendant  of  his  liberty  prior  to 
conviction.  Traditionally,  however,  in  any 
analysis  of  due  process  the  interests  of 
society  are  balanced  against  the  liberties 
of  the  individual  and  therefore,  if  suffi- 
cient safeguards  are  provided  in  the  pre- 
ventive detention  plan  to  insure  that 
fundamental  fairness  is  not  violated,  it 
would  appear  that  this  argument  can  be 
successfully  met. 

The  plan  introduced  has.  as  Tom 
Wicker  admitted  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday.  July  13.  1969,  "about  as  many 
safeguards  for  the  accused  as  possible." 
Perhaps  it  can  be  improved  upon.  The 
committee  process  will,  in  addition  to 
focusing  attention  on  the  problems,  edu- 
cate many  of  us  to  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  preventive  detention.  Per- 
haps we  will  also  learn  of  alternative 
plans  which  would  improve  upon  the  cur- 
rent situation  without  taking  the  risk  of 
wrongfully  denying  liberty  to  innocent 
persons. 

Some  alternatives  to  outright  preven- 
tive detention  that  have  been  suggested 
and  that  should  receive  study  are  first, 
a  system  of  restrictions  on  the  activities 
and  life-style  of  the  released  defendant: 
second,  a  method  of  expediting  trials  for 
those  defendants  who  present,  while 
free,  the  greatest  threat  to  the  commu- 
nity: tliird,  a  reexamination  of  sentenc- 
ing and  parole  procedures  to  provide  for 
increased  punishment  for  offenses  com- 
mitted while  free  on  ball  awaiting  trial. 
Although  the  President's  proposal  uti- 
lizes these  alternatives,  it  does  so  con- 
currently with  effectuating  a  plan  for 
preventive  detention.  Perhaps  some  com- 
bination of  these  alternatives  might  be 
more  desirable  than  the  plan  introduced, 
especially  given  our  present  inability  to 
predict  with  any  great  accuracy  which 
defendants  will  be  recidivists.  We  will  all 
no  doubt  follow  the  committee  hearings 
on  this  subject  with  Intense  interest  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  legislation  will  emerge 
that  will  strengthen  society's  hand  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  crime. 


ATTACKING   THE   EVILS   OF  HARD- 
CORE UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.     McCLORY.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 
July  7,  1969,  H.R.  12598  was  introduced 
by   my   colleague   from   Georgia,    (Mr. 
Blackburn)  and  nine  Members  includ- 
ing myself  to  provide  a  broad  attack  on 
the  evils  of  hard-core  underemployment. 
The  Nation  is  becoming  aware  that 
the  slum  dweller,  no  matter  whether  he 
be  black  or  white,  is  often  caught  in  a 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty.  Because  of  a 
lack  of  adequate  training  he  is  frequently 
unable  to  find  worthwhile  employment. 
As  a  result,  he  and  his  family  are  eco- 
nomically obligated  to  live  in  a  ghetto 
where  his  children  are  likely  to  go  to 
poorly  equipped  schools,  play  on  garbage 
strewn  streets  and  develop  the  "turnon. 
drop-out"  philosophy  that  can  only  re- 
sult in  future  unemployment,  crime  and 
perhaps  riot.  Unquestionably,  we  must 
begin  to  break  this  cycle  of  poverty,  if 
only  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
American  society. 

H.R.  12598  attacks  the  evils  of  unem- 
ployment by  providing  new  financial  in- 
centives to  the  private  sector  to  hire  and 
train  the  undereducated  and  the  un 
skilled.  This  approach  if  consistent  witli 
President  Nixon's  pledge  to  send  to  Con- 
gress a  program  of  tax  credits,  designed 
to  provide  new  incentives  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  additional  private  resources  in 
meeting  our  urgent  social  needs. 

H.R.  12598  would,  under  title  I,  pro- 
vide American  industry  an  income  tax- 
credit  of  15  percent  for  most  employee 
training  expenses.  Further,  under  title  II. 
smaller  employers  would  receive  a  direct 
refund  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  wages 
paid  to  qualified  trainees  during  the 
training  period.  Significantly,  title  II 
would  require  that  the  employer  provide 
the  trainee  an  opportunity  for  continued 
employment  after  completing  the  train- 
ing period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  business- 
man has  indicated  over  the  years  that 
he  sincerely  wants  to  contribute  to  solv- 
ing the  important  social  problems  with 
which  our  Nation  is  faced.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  make  such  contributions 
profitable.  Is  there  a  motivation  more 
likely  to  obtain  positive  results?  I  think 
not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  pro- 
posal their  most  serious  consideration. 


MEDICARE  IN  MEXICO  AND 
CANADA? 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opportunity  to  travel  is  a  well  deserved 
aspect  of  a  retirement  that  many  senior 
citizens  look  forward  to.  Some  also 
choose,  as  should  be  their  privilege,  to 
live  in  a  foreign  country  for  reasons  of 
climate,  cost,  or  other  considerations. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  if  a  senior 
citizen  for  his  own  good  reasons  elects 
to  travel  or  live  outside  of  the  United 
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states,  this  decision  should  not  cost  him 
medicare  benefits  to  which  he  would  oth- 
erwise be  entitled.  But  this  Is  not  the 
case. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  8926,  to 
Insure  that  eligible  persons  who  are 
taken  ill  while  in  Canada  or  Mexico  and 
require  immediate  hospitalization  outside 
the  United  States,  would  be  covered  by 
medicare.  This  proposal  is  an  important 
step  toward  rectifying  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  unfair  situation. 

My  bill  would  allow  senior  citizens  to 
spend  a  vacation  in  Mexico,  visit  rela- 
tives in  Canada,  or  retire  to  one  of  these 
neighboring  countries,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  medicare  protec- 
tion will  travel  with  them  beyond  the 
borders  of  this  coimtry. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  many  readers  of  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished on  July  7  in  the  Times,  a  Mexico 
City  newspaper: 

Medicare  for  Mexico 

Not  only  the  vote  is  lacking.  Medicare  Is 
too.  As  with  the  vote,  a  flood  of  mall  to  US 
lawmakers  could  help  this  cause.  There  Is 
still  time.  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  reintro- 
duced Bill  H  R.  8926  last  March  to  get  Medi- 
care for  retired  Americans  extended  to  Can- 
ada and  Mexico.  This  would  actually  repre- 
sent a  saving  to  US  taxpayers.  Medical  costs 
In  the  US  are  soaring,  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded. Mexico  has  well-equipped  ones,  very 
competent  physicians,  and  could  administer 
US  patients  the  same  treatment  they  get  at 
home  for  about  one-fourth  the  cost. 

Yet  to  get  Medicare,  a  retired  US  citizen 
must  be  physically  In  the  US  at  the  time 
illness,  a  heart  atack  or  an  accident  hits 
him.  Rush  for  the  border  when  bedridden? 
It  makes  little  sense.  It  works  a  hardship 
on  the  tourist  or  resident.  It  hurts  tourism 
by  the  elderly  to  Mexico — who  would  other- 
wise be  free  the  year  around  to  travel — but 
often  won't  because  they  feel  unprotected 
when  abroad.  By  writing  one's  own  congress- 
men, urging  friends  In  the  US  to  do  the 
same,  or  directly  to  Rep.  Cleveland,  this  situ- 
ation could  be  changed.  There  are  hundreds 
of  retired  Americans  here.  In  Guadalajara, 
scattered  throughout  resort  areas  of  the  Re- 
public Being  disenfranchised  with  the  vote 
Is  bad  enough.  This  other  dlsenfranchlse- 
ment  Is  worse.  It  could  be  lethal  In  a  mo- 
ment of  need. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION.  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH."  A  "FACTS  &  ISSUES" 
REPORT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

'Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  difficult 
problems  facing  our  country  is  that  of 
desegregation  of  the  Nation's  schools,  in 
keeping  with  the  rxilings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  other 
Federal  courts. 

One  of  the  most  useful  compilations  of 
information  concerning  the  present  sta- 
tus of  school  desegregation  in  the  United 
States  is  foimd  in  the  June  1969  issue  of 
Facts  &  Issues,  published  by  the  highly 
respected  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States. 

I  insert  the  text  of  this  issue,  entitled 


"School      Desegregation,      North      and 
South,"  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

School  Desegregation.  North  and  SotTH 

"Separate  educational  facilities  are  In- 
herently unequal.  .  .  .  Segregation  of  children 
In  public  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race 
.  .  .  generates  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  as  to 
their  status  In  the  community  that  may 
affect  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way  un- 
likely ever  to  be  undone." — U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  May  17,  1964. 

"The  dominant  fact  that  emerges  from 
the  recent  research  endeavors  ...  Is  that 
educational  opportunity  Is  greater  in  racially 
balanced  than  In  racially  isolated  schools 
.  .  .  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  .  .  .  the 
academic  attainments  of  both  white  and 
Negro  pupils  are  significantly  higher  in  ma- 
jority-white classrooms  than  in  majority- 
Negro  classrooms." — Irwin  Katz,  University 
of  Michigan.  Desegregation  or  Integration  in 
Public  Schools?  The  Policy  Implications  of 
Research. 

In  the  years  since  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected "separate  but  equal"  schools  and  or- 
dered desegregation  with  "all  deliberate 
speed."  the  focus  of  concern  has  shifted  from 
the  problem  of  de  jure  segregated  southern 
schools  to  the  more  Intractable — perhaps 
even  more  politically  charged — Issue  of  racial 
imbalance  or  de  facto  segregation  resulting 
from  racially  separated  housing  patterns  In 
schools  across  the  country. 

Under  pressure  of  Judicial  decrees  and  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  actions  based  on 
recent  civil  rights  legislation,  most  school 
districts  In  the  17  southern  and  border  states 
which  formerly  operated  dual  school  systems 
are  now  accepting  some  school  desegrega- 
tion— feared  by  some  observers  to  be  token 
Integration  at  best.  Racial  Imbalance  grow- 
ing out  of  segregated  housing  patterns  Is 
most  severe  In  the  cltlee  of  the  north  and 
west,  but  experts  note  a  trend  toward  such 
de  facto  segregation  In  the  south  as  well. 

There  Is  growing  recognition  that  com- 
pensatory education  programs  aimed  pri- 
marily at  Inner-clty  schools  often  tend  to 
reinforce  patterns  of  racial  Isolation.  More- 
over, the  increasingly  vigorous  drive  for  local 
community  control  of  schools,  often  linked 
with  demands  for  black  (or  white)  sep- 
aratism, will  doubtless  Impede  progress  to- 
ward greater  racial  balance  in  many  areas. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  issues  of 
racial  balance  affect  various  minority  groups, 
e.g.,  Mexican-Americans,  American  Indians 
and  Puerto  Rlcans.  But  because  the  Negro 
minority's  problem  Is  greatest  in  terms  of 
total  numbers  and  national  scope,  this  paper 
treats  the  Issue  solely  in  terms  of  black- 
white  balance. 

desegregation:  statistical  yardstick 
America's  metropolitan  areas 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  (Commission's  March 
1967  report.  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public 
Schools,  documents  extensive  and  increasing 
racial  Isolation  in  public  schools  of  more 
than  100  city  school  systems  sampled.  Al- 
though the  problem  is  most  severe  in  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  where  two-thirds 
of  the  nation*  population  now  live,  the  com- 
miscion  found  that  extent  of  student  seg- 
regation was  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
size  of  the  school  system,  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  eru-olled  or  location  in  north  or 
south.  In  75  representative  cities,  the  com- 
mission found    (1965-66  school  year): 

75%  of  the  1.6  million  Negro  elementary 
school  children  attended  schools  in  which 
student  bodies  were  more  than  90 '^^   Negro. 

83'"-  of  the  2.4  milhon  white  elementary 
school  children  attended  schools  whose 
student  populations  were  more  than  90'^ 
white. 

Nearly  90 C  of  all  Negro  children  in  these 
75  cities  attended  elementary  schools  in 
which  student  bodies  ranged  from  50.5 'T  to 
100%  Negro. 


More  significant,  the  commission  found 
rapid  growth  of  segregation  in  the  13  years 
following  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  In  the 
Brown  case: 

A  survey  of  15  northern  school  systems 
showed  an  Increase  in  Negro  enrollment  of 
164,000  pupils  since  1960 — 130,000  of  these 
Negro  students  in  schools  where  student 
bodies  were  more  than  90%   Negro. 

In  southern  and  border  cities,  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  attending  all-Negro  ele- 
mentary schools  decreased,  yet  the  number 
of  children  attending  racially  Isolated 
schools  increased — a  result  of  rising  Negro 
school  enrollments  combined  with  only  slight 
desegregation. 

Major  factors  In  growing  racial  Isolation 
have  been  the  massive  rural-to-urban,  south- 
to-north-and-west  Negro  jxjpulatlon  migra- 
tion of  the  past  30  years  and  the  explosion 
of  suburban  development  since  1950.  Both 
have  produced  concentrations  of  low-lnccwne 
Negroes  In  central  cities  surrounded  by  white 
middle-  and  upper-Income  suburbs.  While 
latest  census  data  show  a  significant  slow- 
down In  Negro  migration  into  central  cities, 
marked  changes  in  racial  residence  patterns 
seem  unlikely  in  view  of  population  patterns 
of  the  past  decade  plus  the  recent  significant 
speedup  in  the  rate  of  white  migration  to 
the  suburbs. 

Eleven  Southern  States 

After  a  slow  start  during  a  decade  marked 
by  political  obstructionism,  harassment  and 
open  violence  In  some  areas,  the  pace  of  de- 
segregation has  speeded  up  in  the  south — 
20.3%  of  an  estimated  2.5  million  Negro  stu- 
dents in  11  southern  states  attended  desegre- 
gated schools  in  the  1967-68  school  years, 
compared  with  13.9%  the  previous  year  and 
2%  in  1964-65,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HFW). 
Defining  a  desegregated  school  as  one  at- 
tended by  Negroes.  In  which  at  least  50% 
of  the  students  are  white,  HEW  surveys  show 
that  desegregation  has  progressed  more  rap- 
Idly  in  districts  complying  with  federal  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  Issued  under  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  than  in  dis- 
tricts desegregating  under  court  order.  States 
in  the  deep  south  have  the  lowest  percent- 
ages of  Negro  students  attending  desegre- 
gated schools. 

The  pyace  of  southern  desegregation  has 
therefore  been  accelerated  by  greater  empha- 
sis on  Title  VI  compliance,  rather  than  court 
action,  as  a  tool  to  promote  desegregation; 
more  demanding  qualifications  ("guide- 
lines"), including  a  requirement  for  cc«n- 
plete  desegregation  by  the  1969-70  school 
year;  and  more  effective  monitoring  of  prog- 
ress under  Title  VI  proceedings  than  is  pos- 
sible in  court-ordered  desegregation  plans. 
But  this  progress  should  not  obscure  serious 
problems  remaining  in  the  south : 

Some  2  million  Negro  children,  or  80% 
of  the  total  Negro  school  jxjpulatlon,  still 
attend  segregated  schools,  according  to 
HEW — and  some  experts  criticize  HEW  data 
as  overly  optimistic. 

So-called  "freedom-of-cholce"  open-en- 
rollment plans  adopted  by  most  southern 
districts  have  for  many  reasons  failed  to 
bring  about  actual  school  desegregation.  In 
May  1968,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  (Green  v.  County  School  Board 
of  Kent  County,  Virginia)  that  a  freedom-of- 
cholce  plan  could  not  be  "an  end  in  Itself." 
A  school  board  "must  establish  that  Its  pro- 
posed plan  promises  meaningful  and  imme- 
diate progress  toward  disestablishing  state- 
Imposed  segregation."  Preedom-of-cholce  dis- 
tricts now  must  prepare  new  plans  to  assure 
desegregation  by  the  1969-70  school  year. 

More  than  120  school  districts  have  chosen 
to  operate  without  federal  aid  funds  rather 
than  pref>are  acceptaiil<»  desegregation  plana. 

"Significant"  numbers  of  white  students 
attend  segregated  private  schools  in  many 
southern  states.  According  to  the  U.S.  Civil 
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Rights    Commission,    establishment    of    the 
"vast  majority"  of  these  schools  "undoubt- 
edly was  Influenced  by"   the   1954  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Their  organization  was  "en- 
couraged and  facilitated"  by  availability  of 
state-financed  tuition  grsmts;  in  some  cases, 
public  school  desegregation  was  made  a  cri- 
terion of  eligibility  for  tuition  aid.  Some  of 
these  segregated  private  schools  have  been 
granted   tax-exempt  status  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  commission  found 
"tax-deductible   contributions   from   private 
citizens  .  .  .  constitute  an  important  source 
of  financing."  On  December  9,  1968,  the  U.S. 
Supreme   Court   affirmed    lower   court   deci- 
sions barring  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
state  tuition  grants  found  to  be  designed  to 
circumvent      anti-discrimination      require- 
ments.   In    February     1969.    a    three-Judge 
Federal    Court    of    Appeals    voided    the    Vir- 
ginia tuition   grant  plan,   ruling  that   "any 
assistance    whatever    by    the    state    towards 
provision  of  a  racially  segregated  education 
exceeds  the  pale  of  tolerance  demarked  by 
the  Constitution." 

The  press  reports  mounting  public  and 
congressional  pressure  for  a  slowdown  in  de- 
segregation. Just  as  Title  VT  enforcement 
staffs  come  to  grips  with  the  most  difficult 
-southern  districts  Harassment  and  threats 
•of  violence  still  deter  desegregation  in  some 
areas. 

Northern  and  Western  States 
HEW  U  currently  gathering  the  first  de- 
tailed statistics  on  racial  enrollment  pat- 
terns in  the  north  and  west.  Until  these  fig- 
ures are  released  later  this  year,  the  best 
data  available  are  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion's 1967  estimates  on  enrollment  in  75 
cities. 

THE    GUIDELINES    DESIGNED    FOR    SCHOOL    BOARDS 

HEWs  Policies  on  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Compliance  with  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (the  "guide- 
lines"! are  often  criticized  as  arbitrary  or 
overly  demanding  HEWs  former  director  of 
civil  rights  compliance  maintains  that  these 
guidelines  are  "no  more  than  documents 
saying  what  the  courts  have  said,  a  conven- 
ient method  for  telling  (school  boards)  what 
is  expected  of  them."  The  guidelines  are  con- 
tinually subject  to  review  In  light  of  new 
court  decisions. 

Ouldelines  published  in  March  1968  for 
the  first  time  Imposed  a  time  limit  (start 
of  the  1969-70  school  year)  for  achieving 
complete  desegregation.  A  few  districts  have 
been  allowed  a  one-year  extension,  to  Sep- 
tember 1970.  to  complete  desegregation. 

These  policies  do  not  require  the  correc- 
tion of  racial  imbalance  arising  from  private 
housing  patterns;  neither  do  they  bar  local 
school  systems  from  reducing  or  eliminating 
such  Imbalance. 

To  qualify  for  federal  aid-to-education 
funds,  all  local  school  boards  must: 

Eliminate  and  prevent  discrimination  in 
all  services,  facilities,  activities  and  pro- 
grams. Including  transportation,  athletic  and 
extra-curricular  activities,  remedial  and 
guidance  services. 

Eliminate  student  assignment  or  transfer 
policies,  school  attendance  zones  and  school 
feeder  patterns  which  segregate  students  on 
•   basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

Locate  new  schools  or  other  educational 
facilities  In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 

Assure  nondiscriminatory  policies  in  hiring 
and  firing,  assignment  and  promotion  of 
professional  staff.  School  faculties  must  be 
integrated  so  that  a  school  is  not  identifiable 
by  the  racial  makeup  of  either  faculty  or 
students. 

Assure  that  minority  students  are  not 
denied  equal  educational  opportunity  by 
such  practices  as  overcrowded  classes,  fewer 
qualified  teachers,  less-adequate  curricula, 
textbooks,  equipment,  facilities  or  services 
or  lower  per-pupU  expenditures.  "Providing 
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equal  educational  opportunity  does  not, 
however,  require  school  systems  to  offer  an 
identical  educational  program  for  each 
student.  ..." 

Title  VI — Nonconupliance  proceedings 
If  HEW  enforcement  offlclals  are  unable  to 
obtain  voluntary  compliance  with  these  re- 
quirements, they  may  initiate  compliance 
proceedings  with  a  formal  notice  to  the 
school  district.  Determination  of  noncom- 
pliance by  a  HEW  hearing  examiner  is 
subject  to  review  by  a  three-member  board 
within  HEW  before  final  decision  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  must  notify  appro- 
priate House  and  Senate  committees  30  days 
before  a  proposed  fund  cutoff,  with  a  full 
written  report  of  circumstances  and  grounds 
for  such  action.  If  funds  are  cut  off,  they  can 
be  restored  if  the  district  adopts  policies  in 
compliance  with  guidelines. 

Title  VI  enforcement  in  Southern  and 
border  States 

Prom  1965  to  1968,  HEW  concentrated  en- 
forcement efforts  in  those  states  which  had 
formerly  operated  dual  school  systems. 

As  of  May  22,  1969,  515  enforcement  cases 
had  been  initiated  since  the  program's  start; 
228  of  these  districts  were  involved  in  cur- 
rent enforcement  proceedings — Including  123 
districts  whose  federal  aid  funds  had  been 
cut  off.  Some  217  districts  against  which  en- 
forcement proceedings  had  been  initiated 
had  complied  with  desegregation  require- 
ments at  some  stage  before  cutoff;  and  70 
districts  whose  federal  aid  funds  had  been 
terminated  had  moved  to  comply  and  were 
again  receiving  federal  funds. 

Because  aid  to  disadvantaged  children 
comprises  a  large  portion  of  federal  aid 
monies,  fund  cutoffs  often  most  hurt  the 
neediest  children.  Nevertheless,  Title  VI  en- 
forcement is  regarded  as  an  effective  tool  for 
promoting  desegregation,  particularly  in  the 
rural  south. 


school  planning  and  provides  that  a  district 
shall  consider  an  Integration  plan  when  any 
of  its  schools  have  minority  enrollments 
varying  more  than  16%  from  district-wide 
averages. 

In  1968,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  effect 
upheld  the  Massachusetts  law  by  refusing  to 
review  lower  court  decisions  backing  the  law 
against  a  challenge  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  ruling  that  the  suit  at  issue 
failed  to  raise  "a  substantial  federal  ques- 
tion." 
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SEGREGATION   IN    THE    NORTH 

De  facto  segregation  has  been  widely  un- 
derstood to  arise  as  an  inevitable  result  of  a 
neighborhood  school  policy  simply  reflecting 
racially  segregated  housing  patterns  devel- 
oped over  the  past  30  years  or  more.  But  de 
facto  as  well  as  de  jure  segregation  often  flows 
from  conscious  political  or  economic  deci- 
sions of  public  or  semi-public  bodies.  School 
boards,  as  agents  of  the  state  with  power  to 
levy  taxes  and  enact  regulations  having  the 
force  of  law,  in  effect  enact  de  jure  segrega- 
tion when  they  deliberately  draw  boundary 
lines  or  locate  school  facilities  in  a  manner 
to  preserve  racially  segregated  "neighbor- 
hood schools."  Moreover,  some  authorities  as- 
sert, residential  segregation  did  not  arise 
naturally  but  from  preconsidered  acts  of 
powerful  real  estate  interests  supported  by 
influential  community  groups  and  public 
agencies. 

State  legal  or  administrative  actions 
In  1963,  the  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  initiated  directives  requiring 
local  school  officials  to  develop  plans  for 
eliminating  racial  Imbalance  (defined  as  a 
school  having  50%  or  more  Negro  pupils  en- 
rolled). The  same  year.  New  Jerseys  chief 
state  school  officer,  responding  to  citizen 
petitions,  directed  school  desegregation  In 
three  communities.  Since  that  time,  a  dozen 
states  have  set  up  official  bodies  to  further 
desegregation.  Several  state  courts  have  up- 
held such  state-sponsored  efforts. 

Massachusetts  and  California  have  enacted 
state  laws  to  correct  racial  imbalance.  Mas- 
sachusetts law  requires  local  school  districts 
to  correct  Imbalance  in  schools  more  than 
50%  non white  and  gives  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  authority  to  withhold 
state  education  funds  from  noncomplylng 
boards.  California  law  lacks  such  sanctions; 
state  policy  grants  prevention  and  elimina- 
tion of  racial  imbalance  "high  priority"  In 


Racial  imbalaTice  challenged  in  courts 
Decisions  by  federal  courts  In  a  series  of 
cases  indicate  that  deliberate  segregation  is 
unconstitutional  even  when  less  than  com- 
plete and  accomplished  by  inaction  rather 
than  by  action.  The  key  decision  (1963) 
states: 

"The  neighborhood  school  policy  certainly 
is  not  sacrosanct.  It  is  valid  only  insofar  as 
It  is  operated  within  the  confines  established 
by  the  Constltutlgn.  It  cannot  be  used  as  an 
instrument  to  confine  Negroes  within  an 
area  artificially  delineated  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  official  acts.  If  it  is  so  used,  the 
Constitution  has  been  violated  and  the  courts 
must  Intervene."  {Taylor  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, New  Rochelle,  N.Y.) 

Responsibility  of  public  school  authorities 
to  eliminate  segregation  not  shown  to  result 
from  deliberate  official  discrimination  is  not 
yet  clear.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled 
on  the  Issue,  and  lower  federal  courts  and 
state  courts  are  divided.  Most  courts  have 
held  that  school  boards  In  such  situations  are 
not  obligated  to  remedy  imbalance.  In  1965. 
the  Supreme  Court  let  stand  an  Appeals 
Court  decision  which  held  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  segregation  but  does  not  re- 
quire Integration.  The  Supreme  Court  ruhng 
in  the  Green  case  (May  1968),  holding  "free- 
dom-of-choice"  enrollment  plans  inadequate 
if  they  fail  to  bring  about  racial  balance, 
applies  only  to  states  which  previously  main- 
tained dual  de  jure  systems. 

In  upholding  state  and  local  desegregation 
plans,  the  courts  have  held  it  is  not  unconsti- 
tutional to  take  race  into  account  in  assign- 
ing students  to  schools. 

Administrative  enforcement  under  title  VI, 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
Racial  Imbalance  per  se  is  not  illegal.  Title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  bars  federal 
government  action  to  correct  racial  imbalance 
arising  solely  from  housing  patterns.  Con- 
gressional anti-busing  directives  forbid  any 
federal  requirement  for  school  busing  to 
remedy  racial  Imbalance;  local  school  dis- 
tricts which  choose  to  use  busing,  however, 
may  get  federal  funds  to  aid  in  planning  or 
operations. 

Prior  to  1968,  the  only  effort  to  implement 
Title  VI  in  the  north  was  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  withhold  funds  from  Chicago 
schools  in  1965.  In  1968.  HEW  launched  an 
enforcement  program  aimed  at  northern  dis- 
tricts in  which  racial  isolation  could  be 
shown  to  result  from  deliberate  acts  of  local 
school  boards  or  governing  bodies,  e.g..  gerry- 
mandering of  boundaries,  inequitable  assign- 
ment procediu-es  or  school  construction  de- 
cisions that  increased  racial  concentration. 
(ExfWJision  of  the  northern  desegregation 
effort  stems  in  part  from  a  FTf  1968  appro- 
priations rider  sponsored  by  Sen.  Richard 
Russell  (D..  Ga.)  requiring  HEW  to  enforce 
civil  rights  standards  as  vigorously  in  the 
north  as  in  the  south. ) 

To  date.  HEW  has  investlgslted  40  school 
districts  in  small  to  medium  size  cities  in  13 
northern  and  western  states.  (HEW  offlclals 
acknowledge  they  have  not  touched  the 
problem  in  the  larger  cities.)  Six  districts 
(one  each  in  New  Jersey,  Missouri.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  Michigan  and  Kansas)  have 
been  warned  to  produce  acceptable  desegre- 
gation plans  or  risk  loss  of  federal  fimds;  two 
districts  have  complied.  In  April  1969.  HEW 


began  formal  action  toward  cutting  off  funds 
for  Perndale,  Michigan,  the  first  northern 
district  subject  to  such  action.  Cases  in  two 
additional  districts  (Pasadena.  Calif  ornia, 
and  Waterbury,  Connecticut)  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department  for  possible 
legal  action. 

Desegregation  enforcement  in  the  north 
will  be  slow  and  piecemeal — documenting 
discriminatory  practices  is  difficult  and  time 
consuming;  enforcement  staff  is  small,  and 
political  pressures  pose  special  problems. 

"The  law  is  on  the  books,  and  we're  going 
to  enforce  it  nationally,  not  Just  In  the 
south,"  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  has 
promised.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
past  enforcement  efforts  were  overzealous. 
that  federal  standards  should  be  more  "real- 
istic." As  pressures  Intensify  from  both  sides. 
the  Administration's  future  actions  on  de- 
segregation enforcement  will  be  viewed  with 
keen  interest  In  both  north  and  south. 

TECHNIQUES    ADOPTED    TO    ACHIEVE    BETTER 
RACIAL    BALANCE 

Local  districts  have  adopted  varioiis  tech- 
niques to  meet  situations  where  simple 
boundary  changes  or  strategic  location  of  new 
school  facilities  cannot  produce  racial  bal- 
ance. These  include: 

Pairing.  Merge  two  or  more  nearby  school 
areas  so  that  each  school  serves  different 
grade  levels  for  a  new  and  larger  attendance 
zone. 

School  closing  or  conversion.  Close  a  segre- 
gated school,  assign  its  pupils  to  other  schools 
and,  if  possible,  convert  the  formerly  segre- 
gated school  to  special-purpose  use. 

Single-grade  or  central  schools.  Convert 
one  or  more  schools  Into  central  facilities 
for  a  single  grade  serving  all  or  a  large  part 
of  the  city. 

.Magnet  schools,  supplementary  centers.  Of- 
fer special  curricula  to  draw  children  from 
a  wide  geographic  area  for  full-time  or  sup- 
plementary part-time  attendance. 

Education  complex  or  cluster.  Group  sev- 
eral schools  administratively  and  geographi- 
cally to  pool  teachers  and  services  and  re- 
group staff  and  students. 

Educational  park.  A  large,  consolidated 
campus  arrangement  grouping  schools  for 
varied  age  levels  for  children  from  many 
neighborhoods. 

Busing  within  school  district.  Transport 
children  from  majorlty-black  school  to  ma- 
jority-white school  within  district,  or  vice 
versa. 

Inter-district  busing.  Usually  moves  inner- 
city  Negro  students  to  suburban  predomi- 
nantly white  schools. 

rEW    RACIAL    BALANCE    PROGRAMS    OPERATE 

.Many  communities  have  studied  plans  for 
racial  balance,  but  few  programs  axe  actually 
in  operation.  While  no  one  of  the  above  tech- 
niques can  resolve  big-city  segregation,  au- 
thorities believe  each  Is  of  educational  value 
if  well  planned  and  executed.  Limited  plans 
can  be  expanded,  serve  as  models  and  help 
to  crack  entrenched  customs. 

In  the  long  run.  many  authorities  believe. 
the  only  real  solution  to  racial  imbalance 
will  be  through  a  metropolitan  approach 
that  frees  student  assignment  pxsllcles  from 
limits  imposed  by  district  boundaries  and 
fiscal  requirements.  It  is  important  to  coun- 
ter certain  widely  held  misconceptions: 

Re  school  district  boundaries.  District  lines 
are  not  sacrosanct;  they  are  a  matter  of  po- 
litical will.  In  the  1950's.  there  was  a  strong 
nationwide  trend  of  district  consolidation, 
primarily  for  economic  reasons  associated 
with  declining  population  in  rural  areas. 

Re  neighborhood  schools.  Special-purp)ose 
schools  drawing  from  a  wide  geographic  area 
have  operated  successfully  for  many  years 
In  certain  areas. 

Re  school  busing.  Much  opposition  to  ef- 
forts to  improve  racial  balance  has  focused 


on  busing  as  a  technique  for  countering  ef- 
forts of  residential  patterns.  Opponents  sug- 
gest that  busing  is  uncommon  and/or  un- 
wise. In  fact,  a  recent  HEW  study  notes: 
"90%  of  all  districts  bus  students  for  one 
reason  or  another  ...  to  desegregate  schools 
...  lor]  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education 
for  their  children." 

Moreover,  recent  case  studies  have  shown 
that  school  boards  have  not  been  averse  to 
busing  which  is  designed  to  separate  white 
and  Negro  children. 

Commitment  is  needed 
Based  on  its  studies  of  several  local  deseg- 
regation programs,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion identifies  five  key  elements  needed  for 
successful  desegregation:  committed  leader- 
ship by  local  and  state  officials;  participation 
by  all  affected  elements  in  the  conununlty; 
efforts  to  Improve  quality  of  education  for  all 
children,  not  Just  for  minority-group  chil- 
dren; careful  staff  selection  and  training,  ad- 
vance preparation  of  students  for  new  experi- 
ences: desegregation  of  individual  classrooms 
within  schools  and  availability  of  supportive 
services  for  children  needing  remedial  help. 

ACTION    PROPOSED   TO    SPEED    DESEGREGATION 

Prospects  for  congressional  approval  of  new 
legislation  to  speed  desegregation  do  not  ap- 
pe&T  very  promising  for  the  near  future,  and 
the  Nixon  Administration's  attitude  toward 
expanded  administrative  efforts  remains  un- 
clear. Current  propxjsals  for  new  or  expanded 
federal  or  state  government  action  Include 
the  following: 

Congressional  action 

1.  Enactment  of  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  elimination  of  racial  Isolation. 

2.  Expansion  of  federal  assistance  aimed 
at  Increasing  supply  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  throughout  metropolitan 
areas,  to  reduce  concentration  of  such  proj- 
ects in  inner-city  areas. 

3.  Expanded  budget  support  for  technical 
aid  in  desegration  planning,  including  more 
funds  for  busing  schemes  where  local  districts 
wish  to  use  this  method. 

4.  More  funds  for  Title  VI  enforcement  ef- 
forts. As  of  March  1.  1969,  HEW  employed 
51  staff  members  to  enforce  desegregation 
in  some  4.500  southern  and  border-state  dis- 
tricts. This  year,  the  northern-western  en- 
forcement staff  is  to  be  expanded  from  53  to 
61  for  nearly  20,000  districts — a  tiny  staff 
for  the  task. 

Federal  administrative  action 

5.  Requirement  by  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing  projects  or  urban  renewal  plans  be 
contigent  on  site  selection  and  project  plan- 
ning that  will  help  reduce  racial  concen- 
tration In  housing,  thus  reducing  racial 
Isolation  in  schools. 

6.  Justice  Department  action  to  encourage 
courts  supervising  desegregation  in  certain 
southern  school  districts  to  revise  early  de- 
crees to  conform  to  more  rigorous  standards 
in  administrative  guidelines. 

7.  Internal  Revenue  Service  denial  of  tax 
exemptions  held  by  certain  segregated  pri- 
vate schools  established  in  the  south  to  avoid 
public  school  integration. 

Proposals  for  State  government  actions 

8.  Adoption  of  statewide,  long-term  inte- 
gration plans  with  support  for  metropolitan 
planning  and  urban-suburban  cooperation. 

9.  Adoption  of  statewide  standards,  with 
both  financial  incentives  and  penalties  to  en- 
courage racial  balance. 

10.  Revision  of  state  education  aid  formu- 
lae which  often  provide  more  financial  sup- 
port for  rural  and  suburban  schools  than 
for  city  school  systems,  thus  reinforcing  ex- 
isting inequities  in  per-pupil  spending  based 
on  school  district  tax  resources. 


ADDRESS  BY  CLAUDE  S,  PHILLIPS, 
JR.,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pwint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  relation- 
ships among  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration in  international  higher  edu- 
cation is  contained  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered on  April  18.  1969;  by  Prof.  Claude  S. 
Phillips,  Jr. 

Dr.  Phillips  is  professor  of  political 
science  and  director  of  the  Institute  of 
International  and  Area  Studies,  at  West- 
ern Michigan  University  at  Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 

His  remarks  were  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual spring  conference  of  the  Michigan 
Association  for  Higher  Education  and 
Wayne  State  University. 

I  insert  Professor  Phillips'  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Student-Facx-ltv- Administration  Relation- 
ships IN  International  Higher  Education 

(By  Claude  S.  Phillips,  Jr.) 
Probably  the  first  thing  we  note  in  the  title 
is  that  we  are  concerned  with  a  relation- 
ship, in  this  case  of  student,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. One  approach  would  be  to  em- 
phasize the  student  end  of  the  relationship 
In  response  to  student-Initiated  movements 
related  to  sex.  drugs,  discipline  and  grading. 
Another  approach  would  be  to  emphasize  the 
generation  gap  and  argue,  as  Margaret  Mead 
does  so  persuasively,  that  "as  long  as  any 
adult  thinks  that  he,  like  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  old,  can  invoke  his  own  youth  to 
understand  the  youth  before  him.  he  is 
lost."  ' 

However,  I  cannot  deal  with  sex  and  liquor, 
exciting  as  they  are,  or  with  the  generation 
gap,  deplorable  as  it  is  to  anyone  over  thirty. 
The  relationship  with  which  this  p)aper  Ij 
concerned  is  qualified  by  the  phrase  "in  In- 
ternational higher  education".  That  quali- 
fication, of  course.  Is  not  self-explanatory. 
For  example,  some  of  you  might  think  that 
I  am  going  to  describe  student-faculty-ad- 
ministration relationships  In  various  univer- 
sities around  the  world.  Valuable  as  that 
might  be.  I  doubt  that  I  am  qualified  to  do 
it.  My  own  personal  experience  involves  only 
two  foreign  universities,  one  in  India  and  one 
in  Nigeria.  In  India,  in  the  summer  of  1961.  I 
witnessed  a  student  strike  to  oppose  an  in- 
crease In  fees  and  to  protest  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  general  education  requirement  in 
the  curriculum.  The  argument  used  against 
general  education  was  that  most  of  it  was 
not  "relevant"  to  the  student's  main  subject 
of  study.  "I  want  to  be  a  chemist."  one  of 
the  students  told  me,  "so  why  shovild  I  study 
world  history,  economics  and  political  sci- 
ence?" 

In  Nigeria  In  the  fall  of  1961,  I  listened  as 
members  of  the  student  union  condemned 
the  Peace  Corps  as  a  nest  of  CIA  spies 
and  demanded  of  their  government  that  the 
spies  be  sent  home.  In  this  case,  the  students 
were  interested  in  foreign  policy  and  not 
curriculum  matters,  and  told  their  govern- 
ment in  no  uncertain  terms  what  the  for- 
eign policy  should  be.  In  both  the  Indian 
and  Nigerian  cases,  university  administra- 
tors counseled  students  not  to  be  rash,  and 
faculty  members  were  conspicuously  absent. 
In  both  cases,  politicians  and  news  media 
were  esp)ecially  verbose.  In  both  cases,  the 
students  lost. 
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I   give   you   these   two   cases,   not  to   pile 
up  other  Illustrations  from  around  the  world, 
but  to  point  out  the  parallels  we  see  In  stu- 
dent protest  movements  In  our  own  univer- 
sities  and   colleges.    Yet   when   the   cases   I 
mentioned  occurred  in  1961,  our  own  stu- 
dents  were   still   referred    to   as    the   silent 
generation.    What   a   difference   eight    years 
have  made!   Our  students,  as  well   as  stu- 
dents In  many  different  countries,  are  strik- 
ing, rioting,  seizing  university  buildings,  and 
presenting  demands  on  many  subjects.  The 
range  of  their  grievances   Is   broad   indeed. 
Students,  abetted  by  some  professors,  have 
torn   universities   apart   to   protest   govern- 
ment policies,   domestic   and   foreign.   With 
equal  vigor  they  have  protested  disciplinary 
rules,  the   Investment  of  endowments,   the 
hiring  and  firing  of  professors,   the  curric- 
ulum (both  what  is  offered  and  what  is  not 
offered),    and    the    whole    decision-making 
process  of  the   university.   "Relevancy"  has 
become  the  catchword  of  the  day.  Not  only 
must  the  course  of  study  be  relevant  to  each 
student,  but  the  university  must  be  relevant! 
These  demands  have  put  serious  strains  on 
the  university,  created  doubts  in  many  quar- 
ters about   the   purposes  of  higher   educa- 
tion, and  revealed  that  many  of  us  have  in- 
"deed  become  middle-raged. 

Let"  TiS  be  clear  of  our  context.  Most  stu- 
dents probably  have  only  one  goal,  to  get  a 
degree  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  to  three  f)ercent  of  the 
students  are  thorough-going  activists.  Some 
of  these  want  to  destroy  the  university  and 
apparently  have  no  educational  goals  re- 
lated to  the  present  system.  Others  merely 
want  changes  peculiar  to  their  group  or 
conforming  to  their  political  and  sociological 
Interests.  In  between  the  dormant  and  activ- 
ist groups  Is  a  large  group  of  uneasy  students. 
As  Professor  Joseph  J.  Schwab  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  concluded  from  a  re- 
cent study,  "the  current  of  dissatisfaction 
and  uneasiness  about  college  curriculum 
runs  deep  and  well  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
highly    audible    protest    groups."  • 

The  target  of  discontent  and  criticism  has 
been  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
graduate  school,  not  the  professional  schools 
of  education,  business,  engineering,  etc.  The 
attacks,  therefore,  have  been  on  the  very 
heart  of  the  college  and  university.  More 
precisely,  the  attacks  have  been  aimed  main- 
ly at,  and  dissenters  have  come  mainly  from, 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  To  be 
even  more  precise,  the  social  sciences  have 
received  the  greatest  challenge  concerning 
relevancy. 

RELBV.INCY 


Relevancy,  therefore,  becomes  a  key  term 
and  we  ought  to  deal  with  It.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  (though  not  by  Robert  M.  Hutchlns 
and  his  followers)  that  the  American  uni- 
versity has  three  functions: 

1.- Teaching,  i.e.,  the  transmission  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  of  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge'^d  wisdom  of  human  cul- 
ture In  Its  broadest  sense: 

2.  Research,  I.e.,  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  and  wisdom;  and 

3.  Service.  I.e..  providing  to  the  community 
at  large  certain  training.  Information  and 
expertise  which  Is  peculiar  to  a  community 
of  scholars.  The  relevancy  of  the  university 
consequently,  must  be  related  to  these  func- 
tions. But  here  I  would  suggest  that  there  Is 
a  long-range  relevancy  and  a  short-range 
relevancy.  Teaching  and  research,  I  submit 
must  be  organized  primarily  for  long-range 
relevancy.  They  are  ultimately,  and  continu- 
ously, concerned  with  the  stoffehouse  cf 
knowledge  of  mankind.  When  they  get  en- 
snared In  short-range  relevancy,  they  in- 
variably become  nationalistic,  parochial  and 
anti-intellectual.  Teaching  for  short-range 
relevancy  becomes  propaganda,  utilizing 
carefully  selected  facts  to   produce  desired 
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and  not  Intellectual  ends.  Research  for  short- 
range  goals  becomes  channeled  to  political 
ends  and  not  to  new  understanding  which  Is 
universal  and  humane. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  service  function  of 
the  university  is  often  short-range  in 
relevancy,  training  businessmen,  teachers, 
technicians,  etc.,  on  the  academic  side,  and 
providing  extension  services,  consulting  serv- 
ices, surveys,  and  various  recruiting  activi- 
ties on  the  non-academic  side.  In  regards  to 
academic  services,  we  have  simply  asserted 
that  even  people  learning  a  skill  will  be 
better  trained  if  their  training  U  gained  In 
the  university  setting. 

The  non-academic  services,  however,  have 
caused  some  real  difficulties.  Students  have 
especially  protested  the  use  of  campus  facili- 
ties for  recruitment  purposes  related  to  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  Tet  only  25  years  ago,  and 
even  during  the  Korean  war,  administrators, 
professors  and  students  all  cooperated  In  de- 
fense of  government  policy.  Without  argulnc; 
the  merits  of  either  case.  I  am  simply  sug- 
gesting that  universities  probably  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  culture  which  nourishes 
them.  All  we  can  hope  for,  nay  must  demand. 
is  that  the  university  strive  constantly  to 
perform  functions  of  long-range  relevancy, 
recognizing  that  every  crisis  which  forces  it 
to  bow  to  short-range  relevancy  weakens  it 
seriously. 

The  question  we  must  now  raise  is  whether 
the  university  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis 
which  must  force  It  to  provide  short-range 
relevancy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we   face 
problems  never  before  faced  by  man,  espe- 
cially   in    methods    of   annihilation    and    in 
population  growth.  Only  slightly  less  press- 
ing are  the  threats  to  human  survival  in  such 
areas  as  racism,  urbanization,  economic  and 
social  inequality,  abject  poverty  and  hunger, 
propaganda,   rampant    nationalism,   intoler- 
ance, hatred,  general  violence,  political  cor- 
ruption, public  deceit,  unemployment,  waste 
of  resources,   air   and   water   pollution,   and 
scores  of  similar  problems.  Many  students. 
and  some  faculty,  marshal  these  deplorable 
conditions  in  defense  of  their  claim  that  the 
crisis  is  so  severe  that  the  university  must 
respond      on      principles      of      short-range 
relevancy.  I  agree  that  we  live  In  a  crisis  era 
and  that  the  university  has  a  responsibility 
to    recognize    it.    I   disagree,    however,    with 
the  asstunption  that  the  university  has  any 
short-range  principles  for  handling  the  crisis. 
The   deplorable   conditions    with   which    we 
must  deal  are  not  peculiar  to   the  United 
States  or  even  to  Western  culture.  They  are 
universal,  human  conditions  of  all  mankind 
ensnared  in  the  great  vortex  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  are  today  caught  in  the  culmina- 
tion  of   great   cultural    forces    which    have 
flnaUy  broxight  all  men  into  contact  with  all 
other  men.  Isolation  is  all  but  gone,  nation- 
alism is  a  threat  not  a  security  to  human 
survival,  science  and  technology  are  spread- 
ing through  the  world,  communications  con- 
nect us  all  together,  change  Is  rampant  every- 
where, and  we  are  multiplying  so  fast  that 
population  is  a  greater  threat  to  our  survival 
than  atomic  war.  If  the  university  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  human  condition  it 
can  only  be  in  terms  of  long-range  relevancy 
and  not  In  short-range  palliatives.  And  long- 
range  relevancy  in  higher  education  requires 
a  perspective  that  is  global,  grounded  In  his- 
torical experience  and  explanatory.  In  other 
words,  a  relevant  education  is  international, 
or  more  accurately,  intercultural  and  univer- 
sal.   This   places   the   greatest   challenge    cf 
relevancy  on  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
because  that  college  Is  the  only  one  osten- 
sibly committed  to  the  liberal  or  general  edu- 
cation of  students. 

What  I  have  said  is  simple  enough  and 
sounds  like  a  cliche  with  which  most  of  us 
probably  agree.  But  I  now  want  to  submit 
that  few,  if  any,  universities  in  the  United 
States  or  any  country  that  I  know,  have  yet 
established    truly    International,    universal. 
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intercultural  educational  systems.  I  submit 
further  that  this  weakness,  especially  In  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities,  creates  part 
of  the  frustration  of  students  who  seek  rele- 
vancy. Admittedly,  I  know  of  no  attacks  on 
the  curriculum  which  have  demanded  that 
It  be  made  universal  or  cross-cultural.  Thl."!, 
I  believe,  stems  from  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
protected  students  from  a  universal  perspec- 
tive that  they  are  not  even  aware  of  what 
frustrates  them.  Consequently,  their  de- 
mands for  relevancy  Include  simplistic  ac- 
tion-oriented solutions  to  problems  of  social 
existence  which  have  challenged  man  since 
his  beginning.  A  narrow  disciplinary  educa- 
tion which  is  also  nationalistic  and  parochial 
leaves  students  bereft  of  any  grasp  of  their 
own  limited  problems.  And  It  provides  them 
with  no  understanding  of  world  problems 
which  the  dally  media  force  Into  their  periph- 
eral vision. 


A    REVIEW    OF    WHERE    WE    STAND 

I  Will  not  recount  here  all  of  the  efforts 
of  the  last  twenty  years  to  universalize  the 
universities    and    colleges.    Massive    efforts 
from    governments    and    foundations    have 
been  felt  on  almost  every  campus,  resulting 
in  area  studies  programs,  new  International 
curricula,    overseas    projects    and   seminar,=, 
AID    and    Peace    Corps    programs,    and    in- 
creased foreign  research.  The  Impact  of  the.'^e 
efforts    to   date   are   unbelievably   small.    As 
late  as  1964,  90 '"c  of  the  graduates  of  libernl 
arts  colleges  had  not  had  one  single  course 
which  dealt  with  Non-Western  cultures.'  A 
study  which  I  conducted  showed   that  the 
high    school    social    studies    teachers    In     i 
Michigan  county   were  overwhelmingly  un- 
trained to  deal  with  issues  outside  Western 
Civilization.*  a  pattern  which  Harold  Tavlor 
found  is  common  in  the  United  States.'=  It 
is.  In  fact,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  In- 
ternational studies  have  had   little   Impart 
in  higher  education,  less  in  secondary  and 
elementary  education,  and  practically  none 
on  the  general  public. 

There  have  been  modest  successes,  uf 
course,  as  international  and  area  studies 
were  created  on  many  campuses.  But  the 
original  expectations  have  not  been  realized 
We  expected  that  a  world  perspective  would 
gradually  permeate  the  academic  commu- 
nity: that  faculties  would  see  their  disciplines 
in  the  context  of  universal  manifestations 
and  that  the  educated  man — surely  still  the 
objective  of  higher  education— would  refle(  t 
an  Intellectual  awareness  of  the  human  con- 
dition. Where  did  we  go  wrong?  What  we 
did  was  to  make  international  studies  an 
addendum  to  what  already  existed.  We  did 
not  demand  that  the  curriculum,  the  faculty 
and  the  departments  be  universalized  but 
only  that  unlversallstlc  patches  be  added. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  grand  anomalv: 
most  professors  In  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  teach  the  majority  of  courses 
which  deal  with  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, and  a  minority  of  professors  teach  a 
minority  of  courses  which  deal  with  the 
other  two- thirds  of  mankind. 

What  we  ran  Into,  of  course,  was  the  in- 
creasing autonomy  of  departments.  Depart- 
ments now  largely  control  the  higher  educa- 
tion process.  They  determine  their  own  cur- 
riculum, select  their  own  colleagues  and  es- 
tablish standards  for  admitting  students,  all 
largely  Independent  of  any  concern  for  a 
definition  of  the  university."  In  most  social 
science  and  humanities  courses  one-third  of 
the  students  are  future  teachers,  but  few 
departments  even  concern  themselves  with 
this  fact.'  Pew  departments  coordinate  their 
activities  with  others  In  the  same  division, 
much  less  with  other  divisions.  Programs  for 
majors  and  minors  are  designed  for  the 
minority  who  will  go  to  graduate  school. 
The  role  of  the  department  in  the  liberal  ed- 
ucation of  students  Is  almost  totally  ignored. 
The  trend  of  departmentalism,  as  Charles 
Prankel  has  noted,  will  "produce  a  breed  of 
intellectual    leaders    who    cannot    speak    to 


one  another,  or  to  other  men,  across  the 
walls  of  their  specialties,"  men  who  will  be 
■learned  experts  who  are  barbarians." '  One 
historian  has  attributed  the  present  student 
unrest  directly  to  departmentalism:  "the 
undergraduate,  hemmed  In  everywhere  by 
narrow  compartments,  feels  fragmented  and 
frustrated,"  because  scholars  "prefer  to  pro- 
vide definitive  answers  to  small  questions 
rather  than  tentative  answers  to  ImpKDrtant 
ones." " 

Students,  therefore,  enter  the  university 
with  a  right  to  be  frustrated.  The  world 
human  condition  impinges  on  them  in  an 
unprecedented  fashion.  We  live  in  an  era 
in  which  exponential  curves  are  shooting 
almost  straight  up,  In  population,  in  knowl- 
edge, in  technology,  in  communications,  in 
urbanization,  in  powers  of  destruction,  in 
conflict.  In  nationalism,  and  in  social  change. 
But  the  curve  In  understanding.  In  tolerance, 
in  accommodation.  In  learning  to  live  to- 
gether, is  almost  a  straight  horizontal  line 
from  the  time  of  Buddha  to  the  present. 
Here  I  refer  to  world-wide  trends  which 
challenge  the  social  sciences  and  humanities 
In  ways  which  they  have  hardly  begun  to 
consider.  Our  nationalistic  and  parochially 
Western  European  focus  has  even  led  us 
to  neglect  our  own  changing  culture  and 
practically  to  Ignore  the  significance  of 
change  on  the  world  scale.  And  I  have  not 
even  touched  on  other  world-wide  trends 
which  we  will  face  In  the  1970's.  such  as 
overcrowding,  unprecedented  starvation, 
civil  wars,  revolutions,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, transportation  congestion,  wasted  re- 
sources, increased  exploitation  of  resources, 
political  and  economic  frustration,  and  un- 
tireamed-of  conditions  resulting  from  a  world 
in  which  every  culture  seeks  to  accommodate 
Itself  to  every  other  one. 

Students,  consequently,  enter  college  with 
a  great  deal  of  apprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  enter  college  with  almost  no 
knowledge  of  the  cultural  world  in  which 
they  live.  Knowledge  of  their  own  culture  is 
admittedly  weak,  so  we  repeat  in  college  the 
courses  they  had  in  high  school.  This  con- 
stitutes their  so-called  general  education 
and  we  then  send  them  on  to  their  majors, 
which  in  history,  political  science,  economics 
and  sociology  means  more  United  States 
and  some  European  culture.  Anthropology 
does  deviate  from  the  pattern  but  neglects 
the  great  cultures  of  Asia  and  the  contem- 
porary complex  cultures  of  the  world.  Stu- 
dents graduate  from  college  with  almost  no 
increased  knowledge  of  their  cultural  world. 
The  largest  single  block  of  them  become 
-school  teachers  who  repeat  the  cycle  of  Ig- 
nortuice.  Most  of  the  remainder  go  to  work 
(r  enter  professional  schools,  their  formal 
cultural  education  ended.  A  few  go  on  to 
graduate  studies  but  even  in  the  social  sci- 
ences only  a  fraction  will  be  Involved  In  in- 
tercultural studies.  Armed  with  Ph.D.'s,  and 
a  narrow  specialization,  they  become  the 
new  college  instructors. 

Steven  Muller,  Vice  President  for  Public 
.'\  flairs  at  Cornell  University,  has  pungently 
described  the  results.  The  undergraduate 
curriculum,  he  points  out,  is  increasingly 
[■re-professional,  the  courses  are  as  narrow 
us  the  graduate  seminars  which  the  instruc- 
'ir  had  a  few  years  before,  and  'the  rele- 
vance of  undergrraduate  courses  to  the  world's 
and  society's  problems  is  not  usually  a  major 
consideration  in  the  determination  of  cur- 
ricula." '"  He  then  exclaims  that  it  is  no  mys- 
tery why  students  are  beginning  to  revolt, 
and  laments  (rightly,  I  believe)  that  they 
attack  the  administration  when  in  reality 
it  is  the  faculty  which  is  chiefly  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs. 

The  attacks  on  the  administration  are  not 
restricted  to  the  most  militant  elements, 
such  as  S.D.S.  or  the  Black  Action  Movement. 
Consider,    for    example,    the    testimony    on 
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campus  disruption  given  last  month  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Robert  S.  Powell,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  charged  that  the 
university  alone  is  responsible  for  student 
unrest.  "I  blame  our  universities,"  he  said, 
"for  teaching  powerlessness  to  the  young 
people  of  this  country,  and  I  blame  that  in- 
stitution and  the  people  now  responsible  for 
its  governance  for  creating  one  of  the  most 
undemocratic  and  authoritarian  institutions 
through  which  young  people  must  pass  In 
order  to  achieve  an  educated  adulthood."" 
In  a  similar  vein,  David  Hlnshaw,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Student  Govern- 
ments, charged  that  many  administrators 
"have  paid  little  attention  to  the  Intellectual 
and  emotional  arguments  for  student  par- 
ticipation in  university  communication  and 
policy."  " 

I  submit  that  the  students  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  education  with  which  they 
are  displeased  is  largely  created  by  the 
faculty.  Their  frustration,  therefore,  will 
surely  Increase.  The  administration,  having 
relinquished  currlculimi  leadership  to  the 
faculty,  is  unable  to  respond  meaningfully. 
If  it  tells  the  students  that  It  has  little  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  the  students  recoil 
in  disbelief  and  anger.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
It  begs  the  faculty  to  reassess  Its  curriculum 
In  terms  of  long-range  relevancy  without 
adding  new  staff,  the  faculty  recoils  In  dis- 
belief and  anger. 

The  administration  is  caught  in  a  three- 
way  vice.  The  board  of  control  and  public 
opinion  harasses  from  above.  The  students 
and  some  faculty  members  harass  from  be- 
low with  only  whatever  responsibility  they 
impose  on  themselves.  And  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  faculty  can  simply  demand  from 
the  sidelines  that  the  administration  take 
care  of  things  as  qulclly  as  possible  as  long 
as  it  does  not  impinge  on  faculty  autonomy. 
It  is  therefore  understandable  why  one 
faculty  wag  hsis  coined  a  new  definition  of  the 
term  "meaningful  dialogue,"  to  wit:  "an  af- 
firmative one-word  response  (usually  'yes'), 
frequently  used  by  college  presidents  after  a 
confrontation  with  militant  students."  While 
this  definition  Is  understandable,  I  doubt 
that  it  Is  responsible. 

Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  an  im- 
portant social  principle,  namely  that  any 
ethical  system  must  allocate  responsibility. 
In  the  university,  the  main  responsibility  of 
the  administration  has  been  budgeting,  stu- 
dent affairs,  public  relations,  and  general 
guidance  of  curriculum;  of  the  faculty,  teach- 
ing, research  and  specific  development  of  cur- 
riculum; and  of  the  student,  learning.  Col- 
lectively, the  ethical  purpose  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  the  creation  of  new  genera- 
tions of  educated  people  and  the  acquisition 
of  new  knowledge  and  understanding.  Stu- 
dent demands  to  be  involved  In  the  determi- 
nation of  curriculum  now  challenge  that 
ethical  system. 

It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  simple  logic 
to  say  that  in  any  teacher-student  relation- 
ship, the  responsibility  of  the  student  is  to 
learn.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  situation 
where  the  learner  wants  to  tell  the  teacher 
what  he  wants  to  learn.  Such  demands  are 
basically  anti-intellectual.  They  presume 
that  ignorance,  when  accompanied  by  in- 
tense emotional  commitment,  can  organize 
and  direct  the  Intellectual  commiinity.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  admitted  that  stu- 
dents have  considerable  Justification  for 
condemning  at  least  the  social  science  edu- 
cation they  are  getting.  They  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  what  they  are  being  taught 
provides  them  with  little  of  the  knowledge 
they  need  to  cope  with  survival  in  today's 
world. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE' 

It  must  be  clear  now  that  the  student- 
faculty-admlnistratlon  relationship  with 
which  I  am  concerned  rests  in  the  interna- 
tional or  universal  content  of  higher  educa- 


tion. We  are  indeed  concerned  with  that  dis- 
mal subject  called  curriculum.  Students 
sense  that  whatever  higher  education  should 
deal  with,  a  minimum  requirement  is  that  It 
deal  with  the  world  in  which  man  lives  and 
with  man  himself.  It  must  not  only  be  con- 
cerned with  explaining  how  the  present  got 
to  be  what  it  is,  but  in  marshaling  the  alter- 
natives for  future  understanding  which  cur- 
rent knowledge  and  research  can  provide  It 
is  no  criticism  of  students,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that  they  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
curriculum  must  be  established.  If  they  knew 
that,  there  would  be  little  need  for  them  to 
be  In  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  charge  that 
the  curriculum  has  become  nationalistic, 
parochial  and  self-serving  of  narrow  faculty 
Interests,  it  is  meant  to  be  a  criticism  of 
faculty  and  administration.  In  other  words, 
faculty  and  administration  must  re-examine 
their  criteria  for  curriculum  development 
before  students  can  be  brought  into  a  new, 
more  meaningful  relationship  with  them. 
Criteria  of  curriculum  development  which 
have  long-range  relevancy  would,  I  submit, 
require  ( 1 )  the  universallzatlon  of  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences,  and  (2)  adminis- 
trative leadership  in  defining  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences.  (Although  I  will  hence- 
forth restrict  my  remarks  to  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  much  of  what  I  say 
would  apply  also  to  the  humanities.)  Let  me, 
therefore,  expand  on  the  two  criteria. 

1.  The  universalization  of  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences.  The  main  characteristic 
of  the  social  sciences  since  World  War  II  Is 
that  they  have  become  more  and  more  scien- 
tific. This  has  greatly  enhanced  our  knowl- 
edge of  social  processes  and  social  behavior. 
However,  the  Increasing  emphasis  on  tech- 
nique has  had  two  unfortunate  results:  It 
has  led  to  rigid  departmentalism,  and  It 
often  fails  to  convey  a  sense  of  relevancy  at 
both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels. 
In  view  of  the  Impact  of  science  on  all  our 
lives,  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  Imagine  that 
a  scientific  approach  could  be  taught  In 
such  a  way  as  to  be  irrelevant  and  I  suspect 
the  Irrelevancy  stems  from  the  department- 
alism rather  than  science. 

A  call  for  unlversalism  is  not  as  revolu- 
tionary as  it  sounds.  It  is  based  on  trends 
already  present  in  the  social  sciences,  trends 
which  velll  modify  but  not  destroy  depart- 
mentalism, trends  which  have  a  built-in 
relevancy.  The  trends  I  refer  to  are  those 
which  Intercultural  studies  have  Imposed  on 
the  social  sciences.  Although  I  noted  earlier 
that  our  impact  has  been  small.  I  must  now 
suggest  that  we  have  succeeded  in  challeng- 
ing and  destroying  the  theoretical  base  of  the 
traditional  social  sciences.  Our  constant  con- 
cern with  Non-Western  and  developing  areas 
forced  social  scientists  to  look,  but  when 
they  lcx)ked  their  ethnocentrlcally-based  the- 
ory began  to  crumble.  Social  scientists  found 
that  social  systems  could  not  simply  be 
classified  as  democratic  or  dictatorial,  capi- 
talistic or  communistic,  traditional  or  mod- 
ern, stable  or  unstable,  literate  or  pre-llter- 
ate,  advanced  or  backward.  Social  scientists 
began  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  Non- 
Western  peoples — with  different  histories, 
different  technologies,  different  ideologies, 
different  social  systems,  different  natural 
and  social  environment' — simply  could  not  be 
understood  by  the  terminology  and  tools 
used  In  the  study  of  Western  man. 

The  social  sciences  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  replace  their  nationalistic  past  with 
their  unlversallstlc  future.  But  a  beginning 
has  already  been  made,  as  leading  scholars 
are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with 
•otal  living  systems  and  with  scientific  ex- 
planations of  how  they  function."  Seminal 
works  are  now  providing  us  with  a  new  and 
somewhat  frightening  language  with  such 
strange  terms  as  ecology,  eco-system.  systems 
analysis,  cultural  evolution.  Input-output 
analysis,  simulation,  game  theory,  cultural 
adaptation   and  cybernetics.   The  new   Ian- 
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guage  Is  reflective  of  new  perspectives  on 
history,  creaUvlty,  stability  and  change.  New 
understandings  are  coming  on  questions  of 
social  determinants,  In-group  out-group  re- 
lationships, and  problems  of  Identification 
deprivation,  hope  and  despair.  The  new  arena 
of  concern  embraces  social  Interactions  from 
city  blocks  to  nation-states,  from  varieties  of 
amall-group  behavior  to  world  relations 

What  this  means  is  that,  finally,  the  social 
sciences  are  becoming  scientific— and  rele- 
vant! Oddly  enough,  some  people  regard  this 
as  a  contradiction.  The  sclentlflc  aspect  of 
physics,  or  chemistry,  or  medicine,  they  say 
is  obviously  relevant,  but  It  is  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  social  sciences  which  makes 
them  Irrelevant.  While  the  charge  Is  partially 
understandable,  especially  where  departmen- 
talism has  succeeded  In  building  almost  im- 
permeable walls  between  and  among  the  dis- 
ciplines, nevertheless,  I  submit  that  a  new 
relevancy  is  resulUng  from  the  universalism 
which  Is  coming. 

Part  of  the  evidence  for  the  new  relevancy 
sounds   cold   and   statlsUcaJ,   and    therefore 
Irrelevant  to  some  people.  Fallout,  InsecU- 
cldes,   air   and   water  pollution,   populaUon 
growth,  crowding,   social  unrest,  technolog- 
leal    innovation,    transformation    of    values, 
urbdn  pathology,  mass  education,  rural  men- 
tality? the  heavy  hand  of  the  past,  leadership 
roles — how  can  such  terms  be  relevant'  Be- 
cause they  deal  with  the  human  condition 
not  the  Western,  not  the  Non-Western,  but 
the    human    condition!    Drop-outs    In    New 
York,    school-leavers    in    Lagos,    humanities 
college   graduates   In   Calcutta   are   humans 
caught    up    in    cultural    conditions.    Farm 
mechanization  in  Iowa.  Tanzania  and  Japan 
is  a  technological  condition  rooted  not  only 
in  a  local  cultural  sltuaUon  but  In  a  univer- 
sal storehouse  of  knowledge  which  knows  no 
imaginary  boundaries.  Social  mobility,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  group  loyalty,  vested  in- 
terests,   ethnocentrlsm.    receptivity    to    new 
ideas— these  are  terms  by  which  cultures  are 
analysed  whether  we  are  dealing  with  the 
United  States.  Romania.  Syria  or  Thailand 
What  r  am  saying  is  that  the  natlonalisUc 
social  sciences  are  dead  and  we  ought  to  in- 
sist that  they  be  burled.  As  Simon  Kuznets 
has  obsen.'ed:  "There  Is  no  national  physics 
chemistry,  or  biology,   and  there  should  be 
no  national  economics  or  sociology."  '*  And 
if  a   universallstic   concern   for   the   human 
condiUon  cannot  be  made  relevant,  on  any 
campus  on  any  continent,  then  we  clearly 
are  not  teachers. 

At  the  risk  of  boring  you,  let  me  indicate 
Just  a  few  of  the  exciting  findings  which  a 
universallstic.    sclentlflc.    svstems-analytical 
approach  is  exposing.  It  is  becoming  more 
and    more    apparent    that    cultures    possess 
people  rather  than   the  reverse.   The  Black 
Action  Movement,  riots  in  Watts  and  Chi- 
cago,   student    discontent    throughout    the 
world,   nationalism    rural   conservatism   and 
many  other  group  behaviors  are  better  under- 
stood as  reflections  of  common  characteris- 
tics which  possess  such  groups  than  as  simul- 
taneous erratic  behavior  of  a  group  of  unre- 
lated individual  wills.  It  also  appears  that 
technology  operates  on  laws  on  its  own  and 
as  it  changes  it  even  affects  the  value  system 
and  social  structure.  What  a  valuable  con- 
cept for  studying  any  culture,  whether  West- 
ern  or  Non-Western!   It  now  appears  clear 
that  democracy  requires  a  set  of  historical 
and  social  pre-condlUons.  If  this  is  so.  then 
what  profit  is  there  in  condemning  nations 
regions  or  even  universities  for  being  non- 
democratic  if  they  do  not  possess  the  pre- 
conditions?  It   now  appears  clear   that   the 
nation-state  can  no  longer  fulfill  one  of  i& 
prime  purposes,  namely,  the  protecUon  and 
security   of   its   people.   As  one  scholar   has 
noted,   if  out-group   hate   was  essential   for 
uniting  nations  before  the  atomic  age   some 
other  kind  of  social  conditioning  is  neces- 
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sary  for  the  future.    (Perhaps  our  students 
have  sensed  what  scholarship  is  beginning  to 
expose.)   It  is  clear  that  exponenUal  curves 
in  technological  growth  and  population  ex- 
pansion cannot  continue.  A  finite  sphere  Is 
not  infinitely  exploitable  and  it  cannot  hold 
an  Infinite  number  of  anything,  much  less 
people  who  must  have  some  breathing  and 
living  room.  Finally,  to  use  Boulding's  useful 
phrase,  it  seems  clear  now  that  man  is  en- 
tering an  era   of  post-clvllizatlon.   with  an 
Impact  far  more  swift,  and  results  far  more 
constructive   or  far  more  destructive,   than 
the  era  of  civilization.   (Again,  perhaps  our 
students  sense  the  real  world  better  than  our 
statesmen  or  even  our  colleagues.)    I  could 
also   point  out   the  overwhelming   evidence 
that  all  cultures  are  biological  living  systems 
bound  to  the  natural  world  and  that,  to  cite 
Amos  Hawley,  "human  ecology  might  well  be 
regarded  as  the  basic  social  science."  ■■ 

A  universalized  curriculum  need  not  de- 
stroy departments.  They  will  continue  to 
analyze  the  particular  constellation  of  func- 
tions which  separated  them  historically,  but 
these  functions  will  be  characteristics  of  hu- 
man living  systems.  An  Intercultural  per- 
spective will  not  divide  social  systems  into 
neat  geographical  boxes.  Intercultural 
studies  will  be  functional  not  national.  Ex- 
planations will  be  sought  In  ecological  con- 
texts in  which  a  Russian  or  Japanese  example 
will  be  Just  as  appropriate  as  the  American 
or  Swedish. 

Area  studies  need  not  disappear,  for  spe- 
cialists in  depth— with  command  of  the  nec- 
cessary  language  and  the  mlnutla  of  data— 
Will  be  necessary.  But  specialization  will  be 
built  on  the  intercultural  base  and  not  In 
Isolated  pockets  which  neglect  all  other  vari- 
ations. We  will  know  we  have  succeeded  in 
universalizing  the  social  sciences  when  insti- 
tutes   for    Black    American    studies.    Urban 
studies  or  European  studies   Join   the  area 
studies  programs  as  adjuncts  to  the  main 
curriculum.  The  main  curriculum  will  then 
treat  a  universal  man.  of  an  understanding 
of  how  human  social  systems  function  any- 
where, of  an  awareness  of  the  cultural  deter- 
minants of  the  varieties  of  social  systems  in 
the  world.  Area  studies— including  American 
studies— will  permit  some  specialization  for 
the  educated  man,  a  specialization  built  on 
the  base  of  a  universal  perspective. 

We  who  are  in  Intercultural  studies  have 
boldly,  if  not  wisely,  contrlubted  our  share 
to  the  attack  on  departmentalism.  But  now 
the  picture  becomes  rather  frightening-  we 
have  pointed  the  way,  but  who  among  us  is 
qualified  to  lead?  This  brings  me  to  my  sec- 
ond criterion  of  curricular  development. 

2,  AdministTative    leadership    in    defining 
the  social  and   behavioral   sciences.   Having 
defended  the  thesis  that  the  social  and  be- 
havioral  sciences   must   be  universalized    I 
am  now  forced  to  face  a  new  fact:  namely 
that  professors  and  departments  have  nei- 
ther the  will  nor  the  ability  to  reform    De- 
partmentalism is  so  entrenched  that  a  pro- 
fessor fights  it  only  at  his  peril.  Social  science 
departments  are  designed  to  be  narrow  and 
parochial.   One  history  department   I  know 
has  37  members,  31  of  whom  teach  various 
limited  eras  of  Euro-American  and  Michigan 
history.   Of  the  remaining  six,  one  teaches 
Latin  America,  one  teaches  Africa,  two  teach 
the  Slavic  area  and  two  teach  East  Asia   The 
Middle  East.  South  Asia,  Southeast  Asia  and 
Oceania  are  totally  ignored.  Unfortunately 
the  example  Is  typical  of  social  science  de- 
partments. 

The  point  is  that  a  department  which  is 
overwhelmingly  staffed  by  Euro-American 
specialists  suffers  from  parochial  Incest  Its 
narrowly-trained  staff  can  no  more  think  In 
universal  terms  collectively  than  it  can  indi- 
vidually. With  pretensions  of  the  deepest 
professional  concern,  the  majoritv  members 
of  such  departments  set  about  replicating 
themselves  in  all  hiring  policies,  and  in 
breaking  the   curriculum  down  Into  ever- 
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more  narrow  specialization.  Thus,  a  typical 
department  of  political  science  will  have  20 
to  30  courses  on  various  aspects  of  American 
governments,  perhaps  an  equal  number  on 
European  governments  and,  if  it  is  bold  it 
may  hire  one  professor  to  teach  the  govern- 
ments and  politics  of  all  Asia,  one  for  all 
Africa  and  one  for  all  Latin  America,  often 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Even  in  this  scheme 
the  universal  characteristics  of  politics  mav 
be  Ignored. 

The  only  force  in  a  university  which  can 
counter  departmental  incest  is  the  admin- 
istration. The  heaviest  burden  falls  on  the 
deans  and  the  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs.  Such  administrators  are  treated  bv 
the  faculty  as  bureaucrats,  and  sometimes  al, 
necessary  bureaucrats.  Rarely  are  they  treat- 
ed by  faculty  members  as  Important  mem- 
bers of  the  Intellectual  community.  What  is 
worse,    administrators    often    behave    as    ■{ 
they  were  indeed  outside  of.  or  "above."  tlie 
intellectual   community.   They   thus   regard 
their  main  role  as  budgetary,  allowing  each 
department  to  define  Itself  and  its  purposes 
in  the  university.  Thus,  the  relationship  of 
faculty   and    administration    at    their    most 
basic  point  of  contact  is  one  of  bargaining 
over  money  and  staffing  and  not  In  definln? 
the  university.  In  the  social  sciences,  there- 
fore,    faculty-administration     relationships 
turn  out  to  be  almost  a  hiatus.  Policies  for 
long-range  relevancy  are  almost  totally  ig- 
nored and  short-range  relevancy  is  invoked 
only  to  meet  crises  such   as  student  con- 
frontations. 

Faculty   members   on   a  number   of   cam- 
puses   have    shown    only    contempt    for   my 
suggesUon   that  administrators  have   a  role 
to  play  in  at  least  the  general  definition  of 
divisions    and    departments.    Administrators 
have  told  me  that  I  do  not  reallv  understand 
the    pressures    they    face.    Both    responses 
however,  confirm  my  belief  that  something 
is  wrong.  In  social  science  terms,  the  situa- 
tion   is   dysfunctional:    solutions   to   an   in- 
tolerable situation  are  blocked  on  one  hand 
by  faculty   intransigence   and  on   the  other 
by    administration    reluctance    to    challenge 
the  myth  of  faculty  supremacy.  In  philosoph- 
ical   terms,    the    situation    is    simply    im- 
moral! 

One  opportunity  for  admlnlstratorB  to  af- 
fect the  curriculum  rests  in  the  hiring  pol- 
icy. Vice  presidents  and  deans  can  start  de- 
manding that  new  professors  In   the  social 
sciences  be  trained  to  think  in  the  universal 
perspectives    I   have    outlined.    Such    people 
admittedly    are    hard    to    find    because    the 
Ph.D. -granting   universities   simply   are    not 
training  them.  The  narrowness  of  graduate 
training  is  the  prime  cause  of  departmental- 
ism  and    the   explanation    for    the   plethora 
of  highly   specialized   and   disconnected   de- 
partmental offerings.  Furthermore,  the  prob- 
lem   U   not   simply    that   young   Ph  D 's    do 
not  know  anything  about   the  other  disci- 
plines  in    their   division,    but   usually    thev 
known   little   about  fields   other   than   their 
own    in    their    own    discipline.    The    excep- 
tions are  quite  rare. 

The  more  narrow  the  training,  the  more 
Insistent  Is  the  young  professors   demands 
that   he   teach    only   graduate   courses    Tl  e 
undergraduate   courses,   specialized   as   mo,=t 
of   them   are.   are   still    too   broad    for   him 
The  problem  is  even  more  complex  where    is 
on   my   campus   for  example,   general   social 
science  courses  are  taught.  Many  an  appli- 
cant for  a  teaching  position  rejects  our  of- 
fer of  a  position  when  he  discovers  he  may 
have  to  teach  a  general  social  science  course 
The  usual  explanation  is  that  he  simply  is 
unqualified  to  think  or  teach  in  such  gen- 
eral t-erms. 

Only  When  we  get  professors  who  are 
universallsts  can  we  hope  to  modify  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  to  serve  Its  for- 
mer and  proper  objective:  namely,  the  lib- 
erally educated  man.  Hlstoricallv  the  ed- 
ucated man  was   "liberated"  as  he  became 
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aware  of  his  environment,  including  the 
physical  world,  the  social  world  and  the 
world  of  philosophy,  art,  literature  and  re- 
ligion. Historically,  also,  that  world  was  lim- 
ited to  European  cultures.  Today  the  de- 
mands for  liberation  are  just  as  valid  but 
involve,  in  Whitehead's  phrase,  "the  whole 
round  world  of  human  affairs."  Only  when 
social  science  professors  view  the  whole  round 
world  as  their  proper  province  will  the  cur- 
riculum be  modified  so  as  to  impart  It  to 
students.  When  this  occurs  then  will  we 
have  the  intellectual  base  for  responding  to 
student  demands.  Faculty  and  administra- 
tion will  then  be  able  to  point  out  that  the 
curriculum  is  designed  in  the  social  sci- 
ences for  the  edticated  man — a  man  in- 
formed and  knowledgeable  about  social  in- 
stitutions. Thus  armed,  the  allocation  of 
respKinsibillty  should  be  more  easily  re-ee- 
tablished  than  It  appears  to  be  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

CONCLITSION 

I  hoi)e  it  is  clear  now  that  my  long  dls- 
co\irse  on  criteria  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment was  not  a  digression.  Student  demands 
fcr  a  more  relevant  curriculum  in  the  social 
sciences  strike  at  a  vulnerable  point  In  the 
university.  In  their  effort  to  upset  the  al- 
location of  responsibility,  they  force  us  to 
examine  first  the  relationship  of  faculty  and 
administration.  In  examining  that  relation- 
ship, we  discover  great  weaknesses  in  the 
machinery  for  defirUng  the  curriculum  and 
perforce  the  university.  The  major  effect  of 
student  discontent  is  that  it  has  forced  us 
to  consider  nothing  less  than  the  allocation 
of  responsibility  in  the  ethical  system  which 
we  call  the  university.  We  are  now  forced. 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Walter  P.  Metz- 
ger  of  Columbia  University,  to  seek  to  "re- 
store student  confidence  in  authority."  '" 

In  summation,  my  thesis  is  that  the 
future  of  student-faculty-admlnlstration  re- 
lationships in  Intercultural  higher  education 
rests  primarily  on  the  faculty.  If  the  faculty 
of  :he  social  sciences  recognize  the  universal 
characteristics  of  their  disciplines  then  they 
will  expect,  even  demand,  that  administra- 
tive leadership  help  them  reorganize  their 
parochial  departments.  Faculty-administra- 
tion relationships  will  then  be  functioning 
on  a  basis  of  defining  the  university  for 
educational  relevancy.  Simultaneously,  stu- 
dent-faculty relationships  should  Improve 
since  professors  can  demonstrate  that  their 
concern  is  with  the  varieties  of  social  systems 
in  which  humans  live  and  not  merely  with 
a  defense  of  a  particular  system.  The  solu- 
tion, as  I  see  it,  rests  In  long-range  relevancy 
since  the  university  in  Its  primary  educa- 
tional role  has  no  short-range  relevancy  in 
the  social  sciences.  While  this  may  offer  no 
comfort  for  the  immediate  future,  the  uni- 
versity is  still  a  dynamic,  viable,  adaptive 
institution.  If  It  survives  the  present  chal- 
lenge, as  I  think  it  will,  it  should  be  a 
stronger  institution,  even  closer  to  its  Ideal 
of  being  universal  in  its  quest  for  truth. 
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THE  FTGHT  AGAINST  HUNGER  AND 
MALNUTRITION:    THE  STATE  ROLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  F.^^rbstein)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
WTitten  letters  to  the  36  northern  Gov- 
ernors charging  that  they  have  been  lax 
in  their  States  in  support  of  the  food 
stamp  and  surplus  commoditj'  programs. 
I  urged  them  to  take  the  initiative  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  by 
securing  better  cooperation  from  the 
counties  in  their  respective  States.  See 
exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2  for  list  of  Governors 
and  text  of  letter. 

The  Southern  States,  with  a  few  nota- 
ble  exceptions,   I  have   discovered,   are 


generally  doing  much  more  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition  than  the  North- 
east. Midwest,  and  Far  West.  I  sent  the 
letters  to  every  Governor  outside  the 
South  on  Monday  pointing  this  out.  It 
apE>ears  incomprehensible  that  the  Mid- 
west, which  enjoys  the  benefit  of  huge 
farm  subsidies,  has  the  worst  level  of 
food  programs  for  the  poor,  and  that  my 
own  Northeast  is  no  better. 

I  arrived  at  these  conclusions  after 
examining  Department  of  Agriculture 
data  on  the  numbers  of  commodities  car- 
ried by  coimties  participating  in  the  free 
food  program.  Counties  have  formal  re- 
sponsibility for  requesting  and  admin- 
istering food  programs,  but  generally 
receive  State  support  and  are  required  to 
follow  State  directives. 

In  calling  upon  the  Governors  to  take 
up  the  challenge.  I  have  reluctantly  been 
forced  to  dismiss  the  i-ole  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  because  it  lacks 
direction  and  motivation,  for  it  is  caught 
in  the  crossfire  of  divided  loyalties  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  hungry.  In- 
evitably it  is  the  hungry  who  suffer.  Just 
last  month,  the  Department  returned 
S140  million  in  hunger  money  unspent 
to  the  Treasury  because  the  1969  fiscal 
year  had  ended  and  it  had  not  committed 
the  funds.  The  sum  of  S30  million  of 
this  was  money  appropriated  for  the  food 
stamp  program  and  SllO  million  for  the 
free  food  program. 

This  is  something  about  which  I  have 
previously  complained.  The  Department 
knew  in  early  Januarj-  that  it  might  have 
imspent  food  stamp  money  unless  it  in- 
creased its  activity,  but  did  nothing. 

Indeed,  it  actively  discouraged  counties 
from  applying  for  the  program,  claiming 
lack  of  money.  I  was  informed  by  the 
Department  that  during  this  time,  they 
had  knowledge  of  150  counties  that  were 
interested  in  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  beginning  of  May.  in  spite 
of  this  discouragement.  62  of  these  had 
formally  applied  for  programs. 

And.  only  after  pressure  from  me,  42 
of  these  were  funded.  But  during  the 
same  period,  another  63  applied  and  were 
ignored.  As  of  today,  102  counties  have 
formally  applied,  and  no  action  has  been 
taken  to  provide  these  counties  with  food 
stamp  programs. 

An  appeal  by  a  northern  Democratic 
liberal  Congressman  to  State  Governors, 
most  of  whom  are  Republican,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  hunger  area  is  un- 
usual, but  I  do  not  care  who  gets  the 
credit.  I  just  want  to  see  that  the  hungry 
are  fed.  With  the  Federal  executive 
branch  abdicating  responsibility,  the 
State  is  the  logical  vehicle  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  the  State  can  get  counties 
participating  in  the  free  food  program 
to  take  at  least  the  22  basic  foods  of-  , 
fered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
so  that  its  residents  can  be  a  little  less 
malnourished.  It  can  get  counties  in  both 
hunger  programs  to  seek  out  those  eligi- 
ble. And  it  can  provide  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative assistance  to  the  counties 
to  pay  the  local  share  of  increasing  the 
level  of  bonus  food  stamps  and  the  num- 
ber of  distribution  centers  for  free  food 
and  food  stamps. 

There  are  22  commodities  made  avail- 
able to  counties  by  the  Depanment  of 
Agriculture.  By  its  own  estimates,  if  an 
individual  gets  all  22  foods,  he  would  still 
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suffer  from  malnutrition.  If  he  eats  fewer 
than  the  22,  he  would  be  receiving  no- 
where near  an  adequate  diet.  See  ex- 
hibits  3A   and   3B    for   Department   of 
Agriculture  figures.  This  nutritional  def- 
icit is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  items  most  frequently  not  carried 
are  those  which  are  nutritionally  forti- 
fied. See  exhibit  4.  But  in  only  one  of  the 
10  Northeastern  States  does  the  median 
county  provide  its  hungry  with  as  many 
as  20  of  the  22  available  foods;  and  in 
the  Midwest  there  are  only  two  out  of  11. 
By  contrast,  in  the  South  the  median 
county  in  five  out  of  12  States  provides 
at  least  20  out  of  the  22  foods  to  its  poor. 
See   exhibit   5.    This   contrast   between 
North  and  South  generally  also  emerges 
for   participation   rates   among   eligible 
individuals  in  both  the  free  food  and  sur- 
plus commodities  programs.  See  state- 
ment by  Senator  George  McGovern  in 
Congressional  Record  of  June  24,  1969, 
page  16906.  Under  present  law  a  county 
is  entitled  to  either  a  food  stamp  or  sur- 
plus commodities — free  food — program, 
but  not  both. 

The  contrast  in  quality  of  food  pro- 
grams between  New  York  and  Mississippi 
Is  particularly  striking.  Tliis  throws  into 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  New  York 
State  commitment  to  eliminate  hunger. 
This  doubt  is  reinforced  by  the  recent 
cuts  in  State  welfare  payments  for  food 
and  in  school  lunch  program  funds. 
While  in  Mississippi,  36  counties  carried 
more  than  19  of  the  available  commodi- 
ties, and  the  remaining  three  from  17  to 


Francis  W.  Sargent.  Massachusette. 
William  G.  MUUken.  Michigan. 
Harold  E.  LeVander,  Minnesota. 
Warren  E.  Hearnes,  Missouri. 
Forrest  H.  Anderson,  Montana. 
Norbert  T.  Tlemann,  Nebraska. 
Paul  Laxalt.  Nevada. 
Walter  R.  Peterson,  Jr.,  N.H. 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  New  Jersey. 
David  P.  Cargo,  New  Mexico. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  New  York. 
William  L.  Guy,  North  Dakota. 
James  A.  Rhodes,  Ohio. 
Tom  McCall,  Oregon. 
Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Pennsylvania. 
Prank  Llcht,  Rhode  Island. 
Prank  L.  Parrar,  South  Dakota. 
Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Utah. 
Deane  C.  Davis,  Vermont. 
Daniels  J.  Evans,  Washington. 
Warren  P.  Knowles,  Wisconsin. 
Stanley  K.  Hathaway,  Wyoming. 


ExHiBrr  2 

CONORESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

House  of  REPRcsENTATrvEs, 

Washington,  DC,  July  14,  1969. 

Dear  Governor:  During  the  last  several 
weeks,  I  have  been  investigating  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  anti-hunger  pro- 
gram, and  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested 
In  my  findings,  for  they  are  shocking  and 
at  the  same  time  offer  a  challenge  to  our 
State  governments. 

I  have  discovered  that  the  Northern  states 
have  been  lax  In  their  support  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  and  Surplus  Commodities  programs. 
The  Midwest,  which  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
huge  farm  subsidies,  has  the  worst  level  of 
food  programs  for  the  poor,  and  the  North- 
east Is  no  better.  The  Southern  states  by 
contrast,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  like 
Texas,  are  generally  doing   a   great  deal   to 


19  commodities     no  cniintv  in  Npw  Vnrlr  ^'=*«''   •"<=   generally    aomg    a    greai   aeai    to 

Qfat^  nTn^Hoc^rn^^.^i^      iQ        Z        ,  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  have 

State  provides  more  than   19,  and  only  relatively  the  best  programs  in  the  country, 

three  are  In  the  17  to  19  range.  Of  the  i  have  arrived  at  these  conclusions  after 
remainder,  34  provide  between  14  and  16, 


and  11  less  than  14.  New  York  City  car- 
ried the  most  commodities  of  any  juris- 
diction in  the  State.  See  exhibits  6  and  7. 
I  noted  a  similar  contrast  in  partici- 
pation rates  among  eligibles  for  the  free 
food  and  food  stamp  programs.  The 
average    participation    rate    of    eligible 


conclusions  after 
examining  Department  of  Agriculture  data 
on  the  numbers  of  commodities  carried  by 
each  county  participating  in  the  free  food 
program,  as  well  as  the  participation  rates 
for  the  free  food  and  food  stamp  programs. 
There  are  22  commodities  made  available 
to  counties  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. By  Its  own  estimates,  if  an  individual 
gets  all  22  foods,  he  would  still  suffer  from 


also  emerges  for  participation  rates  among 


individuals  in  counties  in  Mississippi  on  malnutrition.  If  he  eats  fewer  than  the  22, 
the  free  food  program  is  43  percent.  For  he  would  be  receiving  nowhere  near  an  ade- 
New  York,  it  is  27  percent.  For  counties  quate  diet.  But  in  only  one  of  the  ten  North- 
on  the  food  stamp  program,  Mississippi's  eastern  states  does  the  median  county  pro- 
average  participation  is  25  percent.  New  oi^^  '^  w^^'P''.'^'*''.^  ^^^  ^  ^°  °^  ^^^ 
York's  is  13  oercent  The  fart  that  a  22  available  foods,  and  In  the  Midwest  there 
lorKb  is  ij  percent,  ine  lact  tnat  a  are  only  two  out  of  n.  By  contrast  In  the 
county  formaUy  participates  in  a  hunger  south  the  median  county  in  five  out  of  12 
program  is  not  enough  if  the  poor  are  states  provides  at  least  20  out  of  the  22 
not  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  foods  to  its  poor.  (The  figures  for  states  with 
program.  I  believe  the  failure  of  local  counties  participating  in  the  free  food  pro- 
and  State  oflBcials  to  adequately  inform  S"^™  ^""^  listed  in  the  attached  table.)  This 
the  poor  of  these  programs  explains  f°1"™™i!r^t^  !!°f?.^.^'^?.  ^°^}}l  generally 
much  of  the  low  paiticipation  in  the  °'°"  '""°  "  '  '•-'—"- 
North,  generally  in  New  York  State  in 
particular. 
The  exhibits  follow: 

Exhibit   1 

List  of  Governors  to  which  the  letter  was 
sent: 

Keith  Miller.  .Ala;ka. 
Jack  WiUiaiTLs,  Arizona. 
Ronald  Reagan.  California. 
John  A.  Love,  Colorado. 
John  N.  Dempsey,  Connecticut. 
Russell  W.  Peterson,  Dehiwiire. 
John  A.  Biirr.s,  Hawaii. 
Don  Samuelson,  Idaho. 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie.  Illinois. 
Edgar  D.  Whitcomb,  Indiana. 
Robert  D.  Ray,  Iowa. 
Robert  Docking,  Kansas. 
Marvin  Mandel,  Maryland. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Maine. 
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eligible  Individuals  In  both  the  free  food  and 
surplus  commodities  program. 

The  average  participation  rate  of  eligible 
individuals  In  counties  In  Louisiana  for  the 
free  food  program  is  46"^:,  for  Mississippi, 
the  figure  is  43  '^r .  By  contrast,  only  two  states 
outside  the  South  have  rates  over  one-third. 
and  many,  like  Kansas  and  Illinois,  have 
rates  under  W^c.  For  counties  on  the  Food 
stamp  Program,  few  states  can  come  close 
to  Mississippi's  25%  participation  rate. 

To  me  this  situation  Is  shocking.  Yet  I 
see  it  as  a  challenge  to  our  Northern  State 
governments  as  well — to  take  the  initiative 
to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  by  se- 
curing fuller  involvement  by  the  counties  in 
your  state  in  the  two  anti-hunger  programs. 
The  state  is  the  logical  vehicle  to  take  the 
initiative  for  it  can  get  counties  participating 
In  the  free  food  program  to  take  at  least  the 
22  basic  foods  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  so  that  its  residents  can  be  a 
little  less  malnourished.  It  can  get  counties 
in  both  hunger  programs  to  seek  out  those 
eligible  through  outreach  efforts.  And  it  can 
provide  financial  and  administrative  assist- 
ance to  the  counties  to  pay  the  local  share  of 
increasing  the  level  of  bonus  food  stamps 
and  the  number  of  distribution  centers  lor 
free  food  and  food  stamps. 

I  have  called  upon  you  as  a  State  Governor 
to  take  the  initiative  because  I  believe  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  abdicated  its 
responsibility.  It  lacks  direction  and  moti- 
vation for  it  is  caught  in  the  cross  fire  of 
divided  loyalties  between  the  farmer  and  the 
hungry.  Inevitably  it  is  the  hungry  who  suf- 
fer. At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  De- 
partment returned  $140  million  In  unspent 
money  available  to  fight  hunger  for  fiscal 
1969  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Thirty  million 
dollars  of  this  was  money  appropriated  for 
the  food  stamp  program  and  $110  million 
for  the  free  food  program. 

This  Is  something  about  which  I  have  pre- 
viously complained.  The  Department  knew 
In  early  January  that  it  might  have  unspent 
food  stamp  money  unless  it  increased  Its 
activity,  but  did  nothing.  Indeed  It  actively 
discouraged  counties  from  applying  for  the 
program,  claiming  lack  of  money.  I  was  In- 
formed by  the  Department  that  during  this 
time,  they  had  knowledge  of  150  counties 
that  were  interested  in  participating  In  the 
program.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  In  spite 
of  this  discouragement,  62  of  these  had  for- 
mally applied  for  programs.  And,  only  after 
pressure  from  me,  42  of  these  were  funded. 
But  during  the  same  period,  another  63  ap- 
plied and  were  ignored.  As  of  today,  102 
counties  have  formally  applied,  and  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  provide  these  counties 
with  food  stamp  programs. 

I  would  be  interested  In  your  views  on 
the   hunger    question    and    the    appropriate 
role  of  the  State  government. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Farbstein, 
Mernher  of  Congress. 
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EXHIBIT  3-A 
PART  OF  RECOMMENDED  DIETARY  ALLOWANCES  (1968) i  SUPPLIED  BY  FOODS  USDA  OFFERS  TO  STATES  FOR  FAMILIE':  IN 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM  COMPARED  WITH  PART  SUPPLIED  BY  FOODS  ACTUALLY  DISTRIBUTED 
|ln  percent] 


Comparison 


Food 
energy 


Protein      Calcium. 


^ 


iron 


Vitamin 
A» 


Thia- 
mine 


Ribo- 
flavin 


Vitamin 
C 


22  foods  offered  by  USDA  K. 

22  loods  in  amounts  actually  distribu- 
ted'  


77 
61 


143 
103 


135 
S2 


117 
94 


136 
92 


130 
100 


148 

94 


on  aveiage 
food  energy,  51 


1  National  Academy  o(  Sciences- National  Research  Council,  Pub.  1694,  1968.  Recommended  dietary  allowances  based 
o  f™"'!  „,"'.     "Vin"  '?,'""''*  °  *  ^'"^"  ^^^  *1!"'"  '"  midthifties,  boy  11  years,  girl  8):  that  is  2,320  calories  of  food  ,:„,:,».,  ., 
grams  ot  protein  960  milligrams  of  calcium,  12  milligrams  of  iron,  2,600  international  units  of  vitamin  A,  1.2  milligrams  of  thiarnme, 
1.4  milligrams  of  riboflavin,  and  49  milligrams  of  vitamin  C  (ascorbic  acid) 
distfiS"  ''"  "*'""'  '^  ^'^'""""'^  '''^""'"  *  '°'  '"""^  ""«'«"  ^y  "SDA  and  65  percent  is  preformed  vitamin  A  for  foods  actually 

>  22  foods  in  average  amounts  suggested  by  USDA  for  1  person  in  4-person  household :  Dry  beans,  bulgur,  butter/margarine  cheese 
corn  grits,  cornineal,  corn  sirup,  evaporated  milk,  flour,  canned  green  beans,  canned  chopped  meat,  nonfat  dry  milk  peanut  butter' 
canned  pork,  potato  flakes,  prunes,  raisins,  rice,  rolled  oats,  scrambled  egg  mn,  shortening/lard,  and  tomato  luice 

J  Based  on  distribution  records  except  canned  pork,  scrambled  egg  mix,  vegetable,  juice,  evaporated  milk  and  corn  sirup  ar« 


EXHIBIT  3-B 
NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  FOODS  USDA  OFFERS  TO  STATES  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM,  APR.  15.  1969 


Commodity 


Amount  per 

person  per 

month  • 

(pounds) 


Food 

energy 

(cak)ries) 


Protein 
(grams) 


Calcium 
(milligrams) 


Iron 
(milligrams) 


Vitamin  A 
(I.U.) 


Thiamine 
(milligrams) 


Riboflavin      Ascorbic  acid 
(milligrams)       (milligrams) 


Beans,  dry 

Bulgur... , 

Butter/margarine 

Cheese 

Corn  grits  2 

Cornmeal' 

Corn  sirup  blend 

Evaporated  milk* 

Flour! 

Green  beans,  canned* 

Meat,  canned,  chopped 

ft^ilk,  nonfat  dry,  regular,  enriched*. 

Peanut  butter 

Pork,  in  natural  juices' 

Potato  flakes' 

Prunes,  dried 

Raisins 

Rice» 

Rolled  oats 

Scrambled  egg  mix' „, 

Shortening/lard 

Tomato  juice  "> 


2.00 

.50 
1.25 
1.56 

.50 
2.50 
1.49 
1.81 
5.00 

.99 
1.88 
4.50 
1.00 
1.81 
LOO 

.50 
LOO 
L50 
LSO 

.56 
LOO 
3.10 


3,084 

803 
4,083 
2,816 

821 
4,128 
1.959 
1,125 
8,255 
81 
2,501 
7,412 
2,640 
1,922 
1.651 

492 
1,311 
2,471 
2,654 
1,392 
4,010 

267 


202.4 

25.4 

3.4 

176.9 

19.8 

89.5 

0 

57.6 

238.0 

4.5 

127.5 

732.6 

115.7 

137.8 

32.7 

4.1 

11.3 

45.6 

96.6 

89.0 

0      . 

12.7 


1,306 

66 

114 

5,307 

9 

68 

311 

2,071 

365 

152 

77 

26,699 

277 

82 

159 

99 

281 

164 

360 

1.246 


99 


70.8 

8.4 

0 

7.0 
10.5 
52.5 
27.7 
.9 
65.0  . 

5.3 
18.8  . 
12.2 

9.1  . 

20.5  . 
7.7 
7.5 

15.9 
31.5 

30.6  . 
11.8 

0      . 
12.7 


18,750 
9,266 
1,000 
5,000 


2,664 


1,305 


41.580 


16,000 

3,085 

100 


5,638 


11,253 


5.92 

.64 
0 

.19 
1.00 
5.00 
0 

.33 
10.00 

.15 
2.64 
7.16 

.57 
3.63 
1.05 

.17 

.51 
3.00 
4.08 

.70 
0 

.74 


Total 

Per  person  per  day 

Apricot  nectar  " 

Beef  in  natural  juices  ' , 

Boned  turkey 

Corn,  whole  kernel,  canned 

Grapejuice  "..  

Grapefruit  juk:e,  sweetened 

Grapefruit  juice,  unsweetened. 

Green  peas,  canned 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Peas,  dry  split 

Prune  juice 

Farina , 

Rolled  wheat 


2.04  . 

.32  . 
0 
3.23  . 

.60  . 
3.00  . 
0 

2.75 
6.00  . 

.19 
1.78  . 
36.72 

.56  . 
1.40  . 

.27 

.32 

.37 
0 

.96  . 
2.95  . 
0 
.40 


18 


144 


9W 
6 
5 


226 


36.95 


3.10 

1.81 

1.81 

.99 

3.10 

3.10 

3.10 

.99 

.99 

.50 

3.10 

L75 

1.50 


55,874 

1.838 

803 

1,991 

1,661 

296 

927 

744 

577 

256 

94 

790 

1,082 

2,874 

2,313 


2,223.0 
73.1 
4.3 

152. 

171. 
8. 
2. 
7. 
7. 


15.2 
.45 
54.9 
5.6 
90.5 
67.4 


39,311 

1.293 

127 

91 

82 

18 

155 

112 

112 

85 

27 

75 

198 

3,968 

244 


426.4 

14.0 

2.8 

23.0 

11.6 

1.8 

4.3 

5.6 

5.6 

6.7 

2.3 

11.6 

57.7  . 
350.0  . 

21.8  . 


115,642 

3,804 

13.361 


1.070 
1,207 


155 
155 

2.018 

4.035 

270 


47.47 

1.56 

.16 

.36 

.18 

.12 

.56 

.40 

.40 

.51 

.24 

1.69 

.09 

3.50 

2.48 


63.86 

2.10 

.09 

1.16 

1.14 

.22 

.31 

.22 

.22 

.26 

.13 

.66 

.16 

2.10 

.82  . 


1.352 

44 

670 


23 

632 

437 

477 

40 

75 


654 


■  Based  on  USDA  family  distribution  for  a  4-person  family,  Jan.  28,  1969. 

•  Corn  grits  and  cornmeal  enriched  with  iron  (21  mg.  per  pound,  USDA  minimum)  riboflavin, 
thiamine,  and  niacin  at  minimum  levels;  flour  enriched  at  minimum  levels. 

>  Fortified  with  vitamin  D  (360  I.U.  per  pound.) 

'  May  be  replaced  by  canned  tomatoes,  green  peas,  or  whole  kernel  corn. 

;  Same  as  regular  nonfat  dry  milk  except  fortified  with  9,100  I.U.  vitamin  A  and  1,820  I.U.  vita- 
min D  per  pound.  Shipments  started  Apr.  7,  1969. 

»  Nutritive  value  obtained  from  ARS,  calculations  based  on  product  with  18  percent  chemical 
fat,  and  not  more  than  1.3  percent  or  less  than  0.5  percent  salt.  May  be  replaced  by  beef  in  natural 
luices,  or  boned  turkey. 


'  Instant  potato  flakes  fortified  with  vitamin  A  (16,000  LU.  per  pound)  and  vitamin  C  (800  mg 
per  pound). 

'  Rice  enriched  with  iron  (21  mg.  per  pound,  USDA  requirement),  thiamine,  and  niacin  at 
mmimum  levels. 
'  Nutritive  value  developed  for  Poultry  Division  by  ARS. 
'»  May  be  replaced  by  apricot  nectar,  gr»p«|uice,  or  grapefruit  juice 
'1  Fortified  with  vitamin  C  (204  mg.  per  pound). 


ExHrsiT  4 
Items  Generally  Omitted 

BY    STATE 

Alabama:     Bulgur,     dried     peas,     butter, 
canned  peas. 

Arizona:      Bulgur,    butter,     cheese,     eggs, 
corn  grits,  dried  peas.  fowl. 

.'U-kansas:    Bulgur,  grits,  dried  p>eas. 

California:  Peas  dried,  bulgur. 

Connecticut:   Bulgur,  grits. 

Delaware:   Bulgur,   eggs,   grits,   lard,  oats/ 
wheat,  peas  split,  corn  syrup. 

Florida:  Bulgur. 

Georgia:  Bulgur.  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  pea- 
nut butter. 

Idaho:    Bulgur,  fowl,  grits,  dried  peas. 

Iowa:   Bulgur.  split  peas,  corn/grits. 

Kansas:    Grits,  split  peas. 

Kentucky:  Bulgiu-,  grits,  split  peas  canned. 

Louisiana:  Bulgur,  grits,  dried  peas,  evap- 
orated milk,  oats/ wheat,  corn  syrup. 

Maine:  Bulgur,  eggs,  grits,  split  peas. 

Maryland:      Bulgur,      eggs,      grits,      meat 
chopped,  dried  peas. 

Massachusetts:  Dry  beans. 

Michigan:  Bulgur,  grits,  dried  peas. 

-Minnesota:   Grits,  prunes/ralslns. 

Mississippi:   Split  peas. 

Missouri:   Dried  peas,  bulgur,  eggs,  grits, 
tomato  Juice. 

Nebraska:  Bulgur,  grits. 

N'evada:  Bulgur,  grits,  dried  peas. 

New  Hampshire:  Beans,  bulgur,  grits,  peas 
dried,  prunes/raisins. 

New  Mexico:  Bulgur,  eggs,  grits,  dried  peas. 

New   York :    Dried    beans,    bulgur,   canned 
meat,  eggs,  grits,  dried  peas. 

North  Carolina:  Bulgur,  split  peas. 

North  Dakota:  Bulgur. 
Ohio:   Bulgur,  cornmeal,  eggs,  grlta,  split 
peas,  evaporated  milk. 

Oklahoma:  Bulgur,  grits,  eggs. 


Oregon:  Grits. 

Pennsylvania:  Bulgtir.  dry  beans,  grits,  po- 
tatoes, peas  split,  turkey/fowl. 

Rhode  Island:  Bulgur,  dry  beans,  eggs, 
grits,  dried  milk. 

South  Dakota:  Dried  peas. 

Tennessee:  Bulgur.  grits,  dried  peas. 

Texas:  Bulgtir,  dried  peas,  eggs. 

Virginia:   Bulgur,  grits,  fowl. 

Wisconsin:  Grits,  eggs,  prunes/ralslns, 
fowl. 

Wyoming:  Beans  dry,  bulgur,  grits,  meat 
chopped,  dry  beans,  peas  dried,  prunes/ral- 
slns, Juice. 

BY  region 

Northeast:  Bulgur,  dry  beans,  grits,  corn 
meal,  split  peas,  dried  eggs. 

South:  Bulgur,  split  peas,  butter,  grits, 
cheese,  eggs  dried. 

Midwest:  Bulgur,  grits,  split  peas,  dried 
eggs. 

Far  West:  Bulgur,  grits,  split  peas. 

EXHIBIT  5 

NUMBER  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  RECEIVED  BY 
COUNTIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  SURPLUS  COMMODITY 
PROGRAMS   t 

Number  of  commodities 


EXHIBIT  5— Continued 
NUMBER     OF     SURPLUS     COMMODITIES     RECEIVED     BY 
COUNTIES    PARTICIPATING    IN    SURPLUS    COMMODITY 
PROGRAMS-Continued 


Number  of  commodities 


State 


20-22      17-19     14-16     11-13 


8-10 


SOUTH 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina . 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


23 


41 
9 
15 
2 
36 
51 
50 


MIDWEST 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.- 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. - 

Ohio 

South  Dakota -- 
Wisconsin 


35 

17 


11 

"i' 


8 

12 

1 

1 


23 

17 

11 

45 

46 

1 

3 

8 

22 

13 

92 

22 


27 
9 
8 

40 
9 

33 


1 
23 


11 


17 


27 

34 


State 

20-22 

17-19 

14-16 

U-13 

8-10 

NORTHEAST 
Connecticut 

4  . 
9" 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

....... 

7" 

6 
7 
3 
2 
15 

3  . 

4  . 

1  . 
4 
3 
3 

34 
7 
1  . 

i".'. 

I  .. 

1  .. 

10 
7  .. 

. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

FAR  WEST 

Arizona 

California 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Wyoming 


23 
2 


5 

4 

4 

12 


32 


10 
10 
2 


1 
18 
1 
4 
10 
1 
I 


10 

1 

3 

6 
1 


TERRITORIES 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  territories.. 
Virgin  Islands 


19 


18 


53 


CXV- 
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states  not  iLsted  did  not  have  surplus  com- 
modity programs.  A  community  group  was 
counted  If  any  one  item  In  the  group  was 
distributed;  e.g.  any  one  of  these  Items — 
canned  apricot,  prune,  tomato,  grape,  or 
grapefruit  JiUce — satisfies  the  requirement  of 
a  fruit  Juice. 

The  22  categories  used  were  Dry  beans, 
Bulgur,     Butter/Margarine,     Cheese,     Com 


Grits,  Commeal,  Com  simp,  Evaporated 
Milk,  mom.  Canned  Green  Beans,  Canned 
Chopped  Meat,  Nonfat  Dry  Milk,  Peanut 
Butter,  Dry  Split  Peas,  Canned  Pork  Po- 
tato Flakes.  Pmnes,  Rice,  Rolled  Oats 
Scrambled  Egg  Mix,  Shortening/ Lard,  and 
Tomato  Juice.  They  were  the  available  cate- 
gories as  of  March  31,  1969. 
Alternatives  to  some  of  these  commodities 


July  15,  1969  I   July  15,  1969 


are  available  to  the  participating  counties 
They  Include  for  tomato  Juice:  Apricot  Nec-^ 
tar,  grapefruit  Juice  (sweetened  and  un- 
sweetened) .  prune  Juice,  and  grape  Juice;  for 
canned  pork;  canned  beef  and  canned  bone- 
less  turkey;  for  canned  green  beans;  canned 
tomatoes,  green  peas,  or  whole  kernel  corn; 
and  for  prunes :  raisins. 


EXHIBIT  6.-BREAKD0WN  OF  COMMODITIES  CARRIED  BY  MISSISSIPPI  COUNTIESi 


Couirty/cHy  or  Indian  reservitlon 


(1) 


Adams 

Amite. 

Benton 

Calhwin 

•    CarreK.. 

Choctaw. 

Clarke 

C«pjah 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

Hancock 

Issaquena 

Jefferson  

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Marshall 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Pearl  River 

Perry 

Pontotoc 

Rankin 

Sharkey 

Smith 

Stone 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo 

Walthall 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson , 

Winston 

Choctaw  Indians 

Total 


I  All  counties  receive  all  commodities  except  where  an  X  appears  in  the  box. 


County/city  or  Indian  reservation 


(1) 


Total 
number 

of 
eligibles 


(2) 


Number  of  recipients 


Total 


(3) 


Public 
assistance 


(*) 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua. 

Chemung 

Columbia 

Cortland 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


6,440 
2,551 
2.772 
2,485 
5,265  I 
4,984  , 
1,826  I 
2.081  ' 


5,380 
2,384 
2,513 
2,323 
4,950 
4,552 
1,706 
1,931 


4,018 
732 
457 
805 

2,282 

1,943 
642 

1.274 


Other 


(5) 


1,362 
1,652 
2,056 
1.518 
2,668 
2.609 
1,064 
657 


Name  of  commodity  (6) 


CD, CO 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

XlXI 

XXI 


E 
E 

K 

E 
SSI 


I 


o    c 


I-  u 


.2    o 

E    = 


X 
X 
X|X 
XIX 

'x 
x;x 

XX 
XiX 


ol~ 


—   —   =£   :^   J2    «  I 
^  ;^  p  ^  .  (Q    o> 


XX 

X 

XIX 

1 

XIX 

XI 

XiX    1 

XIX 

XX   X 

XX  IX 

X  X 

XI 

'  S  *'   •= 
Q-,Q. ;a.  I 


l«iaji'ol_^!.^;o 


.     O      O        .   ^    ^     4! 


.2    "2    EE""    ?    ?E 
q:  a:  <o  >-  i_  S  o  o  z 


XlX 

XI 
XiXiX  X 
XXi  X 
Xixl  X 
XIX  XX 
X  X  X'X 
XIXiX  X 


XiX 
XIX 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


XlX 

x 

XI 
XI 


XlXXiX  X 


X13 
117 

ll< 

X15 

X15 

14 
Xll4 

:i2 
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EXHIBIT  7-BREAKDOWN  OF  COMMODITIES  CARRIED  BY  NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNTIES— Continued 
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County/city  or  Indian  reservation 


(1) 


ToUl 
number 

of 
eligibles 


(2) 


Number  of  Recipients 


Name  of  commodity  (6) 


Delaware 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton.. 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

Oneida 

Onondaga.. 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Rensselaer 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca.. 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Westchester 

Yates 

City  of  Auburn 

City  of  Binghamton. 

City  of  Oswego 

Town  of  Union 

New  York  City 

Total 


2,823 
2,579 
5,140 
3,584 
2.466 
1,016 
290 
2,066 
5,677 
3,002 
1,637 
3.372 
19;  398 
2,579 
18,765 
15.548 
23.422 
1.938 
5,553 
7.850 
9.399 
2.305 
3,059 
1.770 
865 
1,276 
6,134 
32, 170 
2,488 
1.845 
3,058 
2.532 
3.860 
17,924 
1.296 
1,860 
5.134 
1,175 
764 
557.926 


Total 


(3) 


811,947 


2.779 
2.458 
4,996 
3,465 
2,394 
962 
285 
1,899 
5,368 
2.908 
1,472 
3.168 
16,784 
2,479 
15.553 
10, 142 
18.868 
1.856 
5,375 
6,923 
8.983 
2,266 
2,768 
1.725 
834 
1.092 
5.989 
20.965 
2,319 
1,754 
2,642 
2.413 
3,607 
13.627 
1.199 
1,805 
4.281 
1.0O5 
674 
356,985 

572.789 


Public 
assistance 


(4) 


384 

606 

1.027 

1,499 


Other 
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*  All  counties  received  all  commodities  except  where  an  "X"  appears. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Carey  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Po- 
DELL),  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  business  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Galifianakis)  ,  for  today, 
on  account  of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  HarSha  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  FoRn) ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  SisK)  on  accotmt  of  oflScial  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
adiiress  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  16,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Waggonner.  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, July  22,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CouGHLiN),  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fallon,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SncES,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  16. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  23. 

Mr.  Lowenstein,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  17. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  In  two 
Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CouGHLiN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 


Mr.  Bush  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Schadeberg. 
Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  McClure  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  RoBisoN. 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  two  Instances.         ~" 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances.       "~ 
Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  ScHNEEBELi  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  HoRTON  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  .^SHBROOK. 

Mr.   Davis   of   Wisconsin   in   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
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Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Roth  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  10  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MONTGoajERY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instfinces. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  .Wolff  in  two  instances. 
.  Mr.  Pjodell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gettys  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  in  four 
Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Diego 
AguUar  Aranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlckolas 
George  PoUzos;  to  the  Corrvtolttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ' 

S.  1526.  An  act  for  the  rell£f  of  Dr.  Zellha 
Bllsel;  to  the  Committee  on,4he  Judiciary. 

S.  1527.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  YUmaz 
Bllsel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Chu  Yang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yavuz 
Aykent:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wu  Hip;  to 
the  Committee  on  tt^e  Judiciary. 


8. 2019.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dug  Foo 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2462.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  August 
26,  1969,  through  September  1,  1969,  as  "Na- 
tional Archery  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1828.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumosuly  upwn  James  F.  Wegener; 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  to  confer  US.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Private  First  Class  Jo- 
seph Anthony  Snltko; 

H.R.  2224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank- 
lin Jacinto  Antonio; 

H.R.  2536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Adrlana  MlUonzl; 

H.R.  2890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rueben 
Rosen; 

Hit.  3166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alek- 
sandar  Zambell; 

H.R.  3167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ryszard 
Stanlslaw  Obacz; 

HJl.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yo- 
landa  Pulgenclo  Hunter; 

HJl.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  da 
Concelcao  Evaristo;  and 

H.R.  10060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lance 
Cpl.  Peter  M.  Nee    (2465662). 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  July  14,  1969.  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title 

H.R.  11400.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  m»ve 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  ageed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  concerned  to  apply  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  a  missing  member 
of  an  armed  force  to  the  p>irchase  of  U.S. 
savings  bond  and  savings  notes  under  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


961.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  1968  annual  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  Corporation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  17(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District  of 
Columbia  Bail  Agency,  transmitting  the  views 
of  the  Agency  with  regard  to  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ban  Agency  Act  (80  Stat.  327),  previously 
submitted;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
a  review  of  the  status  of  development  toward 
establishment  of  a  unified  national  com- 
munications system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  reasonableness  of  prices  ques- 
tioned for  bomb  and  hand  grenade  fuses 
under  three  negotiated  contracts.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
public  laws  enacted  by  the  Ninth  Guam 
Legislature  in  its  1968  sessions,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam;  to  the  C!omnUttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  by  strengthening  and 
Improving  consumer  protection  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with 
respect  to  fish  and  fishery  products,  in- 
cluding provision  for  assistance  to,  and 
cooperation  with,  the  States  In  the  admin- 
istration of  their  related  programs  and 
assistance  by  them  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Federal  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

968.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
amending  the  narcotic,  depressant,  stim- 
ulant, and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  qualification  under  State  law  a  pre- 
requisite to  registration  under  the  narcotic 
drug  and  marihuana  laws,  to  eliminate  the 
provision  permitting  payment  of  tax  to  ac- 
quire marihuana  by  unregistered  persons,  and 
for  other  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  In- 
dependent Federal  agency  for  the  supervision 
of  federally  chartered  credit  lyiions,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  91-381).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  7517.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code  to  provide  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  cash  relief  pay- 
ments to  certain  former  employees  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  {Rept.  No.  91-380). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  483.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJR.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  wer«»  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 

H.R.  12829.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension 

of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 

purjKiees;    to   the  Committee  on  Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  12830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  5,  1962  (76  Stat.  435),  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Frederick  Doug- 
lass home  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  in 
the  National  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Frie- 
DEL.    Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Ottinger,   and 

Mr.     TIERNAN)  : 

H.R.  12831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  cer- 
tification of  airfreight  forwarders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  12832.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  com- 
plete the  International  Peace  Garden,  N. 
Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  12833.  A  bill  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  more 
flexible  mortgage  limits  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  homeownershlp  in 
high-cost  areas  for  lower  income  families; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  12834.  A  bill  to  improve  and  Increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  12835.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950);  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Securitv. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 

H.R.  12336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  12837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a 
fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  induction  into  military  service,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  uniform  application  of  selective 
service  policies,  to  raise  the  Incidence  of 
volunteers  in  military  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  12838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  make  crime  protection  in- 
surance available  to  small  business  concerns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12839.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
a  study  of  essentia*  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ices and  population  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  12840.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  12841.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  authorize 
a  study  of  essential  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  hUnself  and  Mr. 
BtTiKE  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  12842.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  certain  foster 
children  of  an  individual  as  his  natural  chil- 
dren for  purposes  of  the  dependency  exemp- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.R.  12843.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities.  Including  the  maUs,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama    (for 
himself,   Mr.    Anderson    of   Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
H.R.  12844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exam- 
ination of  U.S.  Government  public  informa- 
tion activities   in  foreign  countries;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  12845.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act.    as    reenacted    and 
amended     by    the     Agricultural     Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purfxjses:   to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiu-e. 

By    Mr.    GUBSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Legoett, 
*         and  Mr.  Pirnie)  : 
H.R.  12846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
nominations  by  Members  of  Congress  of  per- 
sons     for     appointment      to      the      service 
academies  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments;    to   the  Committee  on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H  R.  12847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act  a 
new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney  dis- 
ease and  kidney-related  diseases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  12848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  funeral  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL : 
H.R.  12849.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203. 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  surplus  personal  property  to  State  and 
local  police  organizations;  to  the  Comimlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  12850.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mailing 
of  certain  obscene  matter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12851.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain claimants  against  the  vested  assets  of 
Japanese  banks:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12852.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain prewar  Japanese  bank  claimants:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  12853.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Foreign 
Military    Sales    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    NELSEN     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Springer,  Mr. 

O'Konski,  Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Horton, 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Winn, 

Mr.   GtTDE,  Mr.   Steiger   of  Arizona, 

Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  McClory, 

and  Mr.  Poff)  : 

H.R.  12854.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  courts 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 

of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  Act  to  increase  the 


effectiveness  of  the  Ball  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12856.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
public  defender  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  POFF:  ♦ 
H.R.  12857.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  in  customs  courts  by  amending 
the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial 
actions  and  administrative  proceedings  in 
customs  matters,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  12858.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the 
Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a 
Judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
against  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  12859.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  a  wholly  Federal  prog^m.  to  be 
admirUstered  by  local  agencies  under  fed- 
erally prescribed  terms  and  conditions  (em- 
bodying the  eligibility  formulas  currently  in 
effect  in  the  several  States  but  designed  to 
encourage  such  States  to  apply  nationally 
uniform  standards),  with  the  cost  being 
fully  borne  by  the  Federal  Government:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Skubitz)  : 

H.R.  12860.  A  bill   to  establish  the  Ford's 

Theatre  National  Historic  Site,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ab- 
Brrr,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dttncan,  Mr. 
Henderson.  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  McKneally.  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  PiTciNSKi,  Mr.  ScHEtreR,  and  Mr. 

TtTNNEY)  : 

H.R.  12861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.    Gerald   R.   Ford)  : 

H.R.  12862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 

H.R.  12863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  to  terminate  the  quota  for  South 
Africa:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  as- 
signment of  surplus  real  property  to  execu- 
tive agencies  for  disposal,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H  R.  12865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  12866.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Lung  Institute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conxmerce. 

By  Mr  STUCKEY: 

H.R.  12867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
investment  companies  and  their  Investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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ByMr.  TIERNAN: 

HJl.  12868.  A  bin  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Com- 
mission and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  UTT : 

H.R.  12869.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4005  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to 
such  section  the  provisions  requiring  proof 
of  intent  to  deceive  In  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  malls  to  obtain  money  or  property 
by  false  pretenses,  representations,  or  prom- 
ises; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  12870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
servation Area  In  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.   CONABLE: 

H.R.  12871.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  U.S.  malls 
as  a  special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
certain  obscene  material  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  to  minors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
ConuATftee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
'  By  Mr.  CONTERS : 

H.R.  12872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prox'lde  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  In  the  National  Capital,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  September  5,  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  12873.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  the  con- 
duct of  special  educational  programs  and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and 
for  other  related  educational  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  12874.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to  the 
public  fro.-n  oilenslve  Intrustlon  Into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mail  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN: 
H.R.  12875.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  development  and  Improved  manage- 
ment of  national  forest  commercial  forest 
land,  to  establish  a  hlgh-tlmber-yleld  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  tc  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.R.  12876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  retain  the  effective- 
ness of  materialmen's  and  mechanic's  Hens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald   of    Michigan,    Mr.    Vander 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Esch)  : 
H.R.  12877.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
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wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  12878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  long^er  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  at  the  Yavapal-Pres- 
cott  Community  Reservation  In  Arizona;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  .Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJl.  12879.  A  bin  to  increase  "from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE : 
HJl.  12880.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  Congress  by  pro- 
viding for  public  disclosure  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  candidates  for  that  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
ByMr.  WAMPLER: 
HJl.  12881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  i>ersonal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness)  over  a  4-year  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  12882.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  attack  on  the 
narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Purcell.  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.   Waldie,    Mr.   WHrrE,   Mr.    Der- 
wiNSKi.     Mr.      Meskill,     and     Mr. 
Scott) : 
H.R.  12883.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mlddecade  cen- 
sus of  population  in  the  year  1975  and  every 
10  years  thereafter:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12884.  A  biU  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation furnished  In  response  to  ques- 
tionnaires, inquiries,  and  other  requests  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATHXAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  Mr.  Brotzmak,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr. 
CoHELAN.  Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  McCi.os- 
KET.  Mr.  Pettis.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Bos  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  815.  Joint  resolution  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States  all  Olympic  athletes  and 
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authorized  Olympic  delegations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  MIZELL: 

H.J.  Res.  816.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.J.  Ree.  817.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  serve 
as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  nor 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  after  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR : 

H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Gerontology 
Center:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.  Con.  Res.  302.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  recent  elimination  of  the  2- 
percent  allowance  in  lieu  of  certain  provider 
costs  under  the  medicare  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  12885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonl 
de  Januszkowski  and  Maurice  Lemee:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
ByMr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  12886.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Floyd  L. 
Gosnell:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas : 
H.R.  12887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Avdeef;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsvlvania : 
H.R.  12888.  A    bill    for    the'  reUef    of    Dr. 
Rustlco  C.  Polutan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  12889.  A    bUl    for    the   reUef   of   Mr. 
Mlchele   Trotta  and   Mrs.   Reparata   Trotta; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  12890.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Mario 
and  Anna  Maria  Barone;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

178.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  Local  2063, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  tax  reform,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF  c.aliiornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  10,  1969 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Dwight  David  Eisenhower, 
soldier  and  statesman,  general,  and 
Piesident,  who  dedicated  his  life  to  serv- 


ing our  country.  His  death  brought  great 
sadness  to  all  Americans,  especially  to 
those  who  sei-ved  in  Congress  during  the 
8  years  of  his  Presidency. 

His  warm  smile,  his  dedication,  his 
honesty,  and  courage  endeared  him  to 
to  the  world  and  kindled  in  Americans 
patriotism  and  statesmanship,  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  Words. 

Ike  lived  a  full  and  rewarding  life,  in- 
spiring faith  in  the  democratic  process 
in  his  fellow  Americans.  His  heroic  and 
courageous  struggle  to  continue  living 


under  adverse  and  often  painful  condi- 
tions was  itself  a  memorial  to  his  great 
personal  integrity  and  unyielding  spirit. 
Distinguished  men  require  no  tributes; 
their  actions,  decisions,  and  character 
cannot  possibly  be  heightened  by  any 
additional  adornments.  Simply  because 
of  their  existence  the  world  is  changed, 
and  continues  to  improve. 

All  men  of  the  world  will  continue  to 
express  their  affection  and  admiration 
for  Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  a  true 
citizen  of  the  world.  His  unselfish  and 
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dedicated  leadership  in  times  of  war  and 
peace  will  never  be  forgotten.  Ike  wiU 
be  remembered  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  leadership  in  a  world  which 
could  certainly  use  many  such  examples. 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  SCIEN- 
TISTS—TWO FROM  EACH  STATE- 
HONORED  AT  NATIONAL  YOUTH 
SCIENCE  CAMP         LUNCHEON, 

HOSTED  BY  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH—DR.  JAMES  E.  ALLEN,  JR., 
COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION, 
ISSUES  MEANINGFUL  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Youth  Science  Camp  is  spon- 
sored by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
was  begun  in  1963  during  our  centennial 
year.  Two  young  men,  who  have  just 
graduated  from  high  school,  are  chosen 
by  their  State  superintendent  of  schools 
on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement  to 
attend  the  3 -week  camp  in  the  beautiful 
mountains  of  West  Virginia. 

On  July  9,  I  had  the  privilege  of  host- 
ing a  luncheon  for  the  delegates  on  their 
visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  as  I  have 
done  since  the  camp's  beginning. 

Each  year  they  spend  a  short  time  in 
Washington.  This  year  the  boys  toured 
the  Capitol,  the  White  House.  Goddard 
Space  Right  Center,  and  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory. 

The  Senate  luncheon  was  attended  by 
47  Senators — some  of  whom  were  able  to 
be  with  us  briefly  and  others  who  dined 
with  and  greeted  the  delegates  from 
their  States.  West  Virginia  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  were 
present — Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Hon. 
John  M.  Slack,  Hon.  Ken  Hechler,  Hon. 
Jim  Kee,  and  Hon.  Robert  H.  Mollohan. 

Special  guests  of  honor  included  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
Education:  Hon.  John  H.  Shaffer,  Ad- 
ministrator, Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration: Drew  Pearson,  noted  columnist 
and  commentator,  who  is  a  leader  in  the 
Bitj  Brothers  youth  program;  Dr.  Randal 
Robertson,  Associate  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation;  Lee  A.  DuBridge, 
science  adviser  to  the  President;  Dr. 
Richard  Strombotne,  special  assistant, 
Office  of  Research  and  Technology; 
Prof.  Charles  N.  Cochran,  camp  direc- 
tor since  its  inception,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Elson,  Senate  Chaplain. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  am  with  such 
young  people,  I  am  not  dismayed.  I  am 
encouraged  by  their  eagerness  to  par- 
ticipate In  solving  problems,  by  their 
attentlveness  and  by  the  knowledge  they 
possess. 

These  students  did  not  represent  the 
hippies,  yippies.  rabble  rousers.  or  off- 
beat militants.  Instead,  they  represented 
the  youth  in  America  who  will  lead.  They 
were  young  men  with  a  vision — a  vision 
of  a  better  America.  They  were  young 
scientists  eager  to  quest  for  answers  in 
a  complex  society.  And,  Mr.  President, 
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I  was  heartened  and  impressed  by  my 
talks  with  these  youth. 

Dr.  Allen's  address  was  mecuiingful 
and  chsillenglng.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  Dr.  Allen's 
address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Science  :   To  What  End? 

(Address   by  James   E.   Allen,   Jr.,   Assistant 

Secretary   for   Education   and   U.S.    Com- 
missioner of  Education) 

It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  be 
with  you  today.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  both 
as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
commending  you  young  people  who  represent 
the  best  of  our  educational  effort,  and  as  a 
native  West  Virginian,  sharing  a  long  friend- 
ship with  Senator  Randolph  and  proud,  as 
he  is,  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  Is  the 
host  of  such  a  distinguished  group  of  stu- 
dents. 

It  would  be  much  more  valuable  to  me  If 
I  could  listen  to  you  for  I  believe  that  the 
younger  generation  of  today  has  a  keen  and 
penetrating  insight  concerning  the  needs 
and  problems  of  our  time  that  can  be  truly 
enlightening. 

If  you  sp>oke  of  science,  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
I  could  understand  you,  for  we  have  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  Into  the  age  of  laser 
beams,  computers,  nuclear  power,  walking 
on  the  moon,  etc.  that  the  oft-cited  genera- 
tion gap  is  probably  wider  In  the  field  of 
science  than  most  anywhere  else. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  things  about 
you  as  a  group,  however,  is  the  breadth  of 
your  interests — music,  poetry,  social  serv- 
ice— which  Indicates  your  awareness  that 
science  does  not  stand  apart  as  a  remote, 
laboratory-centered  occupation  but  Is  rather 
a  part  of  the  whole  substance  of  man's  en- 
deavor, needing  to  be  so  understood  by  both 
scientists  and  non-scientists  alike.  ITius,  I 
am  sure  that  your  ideas  would  be  valuable 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

You  are  fortunate  Indeed,  however,  to  be 
so  talented  In  the  field  of  science  in  an  age 
such  as  this.  Emerson  said  that  "Men  love  to 
wonder,  and  that  is  the  seed  of  our  science." 
Certainly  man's  sense  of  wonder  has  never 
had  a  wider  scope  of  opportunity  than  to- 
day— nor  have  we  ever  witnessed  such  spurts 
of  growth  from  those  seeds  of  wonder  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

Achievement  In  the  whole  range  of  scien- 
tific endeavor — medicine,  electronics,  space 
exploration — has  been  so  brilliant  and  so 
boundless  as  to  give  the  feeling  that  nothing 
Is  Impossible.  Next  week  a  man  will  walk 
on  the  moon — the  sense  of  wonder  that  made 
the  moon  a  goddess  to  primitive  man,  caused 
GalUleo  to  persevere  with  his  determined 
probing,  now  flowers  Into  a  part  of  man's 
direct  experience. 

But  the  most  exclUng  and  hopeful  aspect 
of  this  achievement,  as  of  all  other  scien- 
tific advance.  Is  that  it  only  serves  to  recre- 
ate and  strengthen  the  wonder  that  is  the 
seed  of  scientific  progress. 

If,  however,  science  is  not  to  stand  apart 
from  the  whole  substaJice  of  man's  endeavor, 
it  must  serve.  Albert  Einstein  once  asked 
"Why  does  the  magnificent  applied  science 
which  saves  work  and  makes  Ufe  easier  bring 
us  so  little  happiness?"  His  answer  was  "Be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  sen- 
ible  use  of  it." 

Sensible  here  Implies,  I  believe,  much  more 
than  practicality  or  material  application — it 
goes  beyond  Lhe  questions  of  "how"  to  those 
of  "why"  and  "to  what  end."  Science  to  serve 
mankind  must  be  In  the  context  of  the  great 
phlloeophlcal  question  of  the  nattire  of  life. 
of  man's  reason  for  being. 

Since  the  first  Cartesian  douW;  prompted 
man  to  think  empirically,  rather  than  ab- 
stractly, there  has  been  a  widening  chasm 
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between  science  and  philosophy.  Too  often 
men  relegate  philosophy  to  a  world  of  fic- 
tion— a  world  that  has  little  or  no  relation- 
ship to  the  "real"  world  of  the  computer. 
Industrial  technology,  the  ABM,  etc.  But  the 
relationship  exists,  recognized  or  not,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind  that  F>rofessor  Ennstein 
spoke  of — the  resolution  of  conflict,  the 
achievement  of  Justice  and  equality — wUl  be 
more  hopefully  within  oiu-  grasp  If  we  will 
seek  human  advancement  In  a  union  of  the 
scientific  and  the  ethical. 

I  again  congratulate  you  on  your  achieve- 
ments and  hope  that  the  sense  of  wonder 
which  has  already  prompted  you  to  learn  so 
much  will  lead  to  the  full  realization  of  your 
great  talents. 

The  world  you  face  Is  hard — its  problems 
and  evils  many.  Each  must  share  In  trying  to 
eliminate  them  for  all — and  so  may  you  bring 
to  your  future  work  not  only  yotir  scientific 
ability  but  a  warm  and  compassionate  heart 
that  win  recognize  the  broad  needs  and  hopes 
of  mankind  and  accept  a  respKjnslblllty  for 
helping  to  fulfiU  them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF  DELAWAIU; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  10.  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  was 
elected  to  Congress,  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  traveled  to  Gettysburg  to 
speak  with  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  I 
had  met  the  former  President  previously, 
but  in  that  summer  of  1967  I  was  so 
impressed  with  his  clarity  of  mind  and 
E>erception  of  world  politics.  I  felt  the 
United  States  would  be  remiss  If  we  did 
not  put  Dee's  knowledge  to  use.  After 
consultation  with  the  general's  aides, 
and  after  being  assured  that  he  looked 
favorably  on  the  idea,  I  drafted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  476 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  General  of  the  Army  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  has  served  the  United 
States  of  America  with  distinction  for  more 
than  fifty  years  as  soldier.  President,  and 
statesman;  and 

Whereas  as  President  of  the  United  States 
he  has  gained  great  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  this  Nation's  relations  with  other 
nations:  and 

Whereas  be  has  rendered  this  Nation  and 
the  free  world  invaluable  service  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Europe  during  World  War  II,  and, 
later  as  Supreme  Commander  Allied  Powers 
Europe,  and,  because  of  this  service  he  knows 
well  the  aspirations,  potential,  and  problems 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization: 
and 

Whereas  during  his  eight  years  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  this  Nation  ce- 
mented its  ties  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing with  free  world  nations  through 
a  policy  of  mutual  defense  binding  these  na- 
tions together  against  the  common  threat 
to  their  security:  and 

Whereas  developments  in  recent  years  have 
seen  a  disturbing  deterioration  In  the  close 
ties  among  members  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Gtceral  of  the  Army 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  should  be  re- 
quested to  undertake  a  factfinding  mission 
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to  inveatlgate  and  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  on  the  state  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  other  nations  of 
the  world,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  to 
the  poUtlcomlUtary  effort  In  defense  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  took  ill  2 
days  before  80  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  planning 
to  introduce  the  resolution  with  me-  out 
of  respect  for  this  great  leader,  we  de- 
layed our  plan.  After  that  first  weekend 
in  August  1967.  Mr.  Eisenhower  never 
regained  the  good  health  and  robust  con- 
stitution with  which  he  was  blessed  for 
most  of  his  life;  the  resolution  was  never 
formaUy  set  forward.  I  wanted  to  record 
it  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  it 
articulates  most  clearly  how  I  felt  about 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower.  I  mourn  his 
passing,  as  do  millions  of  people  around 
the  world;  I  particularly  regret  that  in 
times  such  as  these  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower is  not  here  to  offer  us  wisdom 
counsel,  and  a  firm,  guiding  hand 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  ON 
STATEN  ISLAND 
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Beside  the  bands  already  mentioned,  the 
Travis  parade  featured  music  by  the  Royal 
Eagles  Drimi  Corps.  Marchers  Included  the 
VPW,  American  Legion,  Plre  Buffs,  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

There  were  several  special  features,  be- 
side the  40  and  8  locomotive  and  the  candy- 
dlspenslng  clowns.  Including  the  Spirit  of 
76  Banner  and  13-star  Flag,  antique  cars, 
flre  trucks,  a  military  order  of  Cooties  wagon 
with  a  firing  mortar,  and  the  Sheriff's 
Mounted  Posse. 

The  marchers  stepped  smartly,  the  bands 
played  with  precision,  the  fire  sirens  walled, 
the  Cooties'  cannon  boomed,  the  clowns 
danced,  the  Red  Men  whoopyed,  and  the 
crowd  applauded  as  the  sun  beat  down.  A 
few  of  the  bystanders  cooled  It  a  little  In  a 
local  tavern  but,  in  general,  the  people  of 
Travis  seemed  oblivious  to  the  heat. 

DANCING    FOLLOWS 

The  parade  ended  In  Schmul  Park,  where 
the  chUdren  received  refreshments  and 
where.  In  the  evemng,  residents  of  Travis 
danced  from  6  until  lo  o'clock. 

Driving  back  from  a  full  day  of  parades 
through  the  streets  echoing  the  report  of 
firecrackers  and  bearing  the  stench  of  gim- 
powder,  the  parades  did  seem  a  "safer"  and 
certainly  a  "saner"  way  to  enjoy  Indepen- 
dence Day  to  an  observer. 
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Queen's  Float:  Lois  Okraszewskl — Queen. 
Attendants:  Roeealle  Marchese,  Jean  Ro- 
berge,  Theresa  Sablowskl,  and  Katherlne 
Morris. 

Sing  Along  Group:  Up  With  People. 

7TH  DIVISION    (AL  HCCHES) BAKERY  SIDE  WILD 

AVENXTB    AND    VICTORY     BOULEVARD 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Corps. 
De  Molay  Boys. 
Boy  Scouts. 
Sheriffs  Posse. 


SALUTE  TO  APOLLO   11 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1969 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  the  59th  annual  Independence 
Day  parade  in  Travis  was  a  stunning 
success.  This  community  once  again 
demonstrated  its  pride  in  itself,  the  city 
the  State,  and  the  Nation.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  the  excellent  newspaper  narra- 
tive m  the  Staten  Island  Advance  and 
the  order  of  march  as  follows: 

The  Travis  festivities  began  with  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  led  by  Spanish-American 
War  veteran  WUUam  Gaylor.  It  was  followed 
by  speeches  by  Congressman  John  M  Mur- 
phy and  Borough  President  Connor,  who 
also  spoke  at  the  Elm  Park  parade. 

Murphy  commended  the  community  on 
the  great  pride  It  wa^  showing  In  Itself,  In 
the  city,  in  the  state  and  In  the  nation.  He 
said  the  parade  was  an  example  of  the  way 
to  have  a  "safe  and  sane"  Fourth  of  July 

Connor  said  the  spirit  shown  by  the  people 
in  Travis  was  "typical  of  Staten  Island  ■■  a 
place  where  "the  Flag  is  flown  proudly  law 
and  order  Is  respected  and  the  police  are  not 
called  'pigs' " 

He  concluded  with  a  quote  he  felt  befit  the 
day:  "My  country  right  or  wrong;  but  always 
my  countrj-." 

QUEEN    CROWNED 

In  a  ceremony  following  their  speeches 
Murphy  and  Connor  looked  on  as  Miss  Lois 
Okraszewskl  was  crowned  queen  of  the  pa- 
rade. She  and  her  court,  the  Misses  Roeealle 
Marchese,  Jean  Roberge,  Theresa  Sablowskl. 
and  Katherlne  Morris,  were  then  presented 
with  trophies  and  flowers  and,  after  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  was  played  by  the 
Staten  Island  Musician  Society  Band,  led 
to   their   float   and   the  parade   began. 

As  the  crowd  lining  Victory  Blvd.  cheered, 
a  Police  escort  and  Auxiliary  Police  followed 
by  the  Staten  Island  Musicians  Society  Band, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  and  James  Smith 
Grand  Marshal,  led  the  colorful  marchers 
and  musicians  in  a  circular  route  back  to 
Schmul  Park. 


Travis  Fourth  of  July  Parade,  1969 — Order 
OF  THE  March 
Chairman:   Joseph  Choclemskl. 
Perennial  Standard  Bearer:  Porky  Torotra. 

1ST  DIVISION    (M.  LARNEY,  J.  DECKER) VICTORY 

BOUELEVARD    IN    FRONT    OF    THE    SCHOOL 

Police  Escort  and  Auxiliary  Police. 

S.I.  Musician  Sociel;y  Band. 

U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Grand  Marshall:  James  Smith. 

Committee  and  Officials. 

William  Gaylor  Car. 

Spirit  of  1776  Banner:  Frank  Peters  and 
Alan  Blanchard. 

Spirit  of  1776  and  13  Star  Flag:  Robert 
Scully,  Richie  Brennen,  Eddie  Mlnto,  and 
John  Scully. 

Miss  Liberty:   Janel  Modzelewski. 

Uncle  Sam:  Kevin  Blanchard. 

Colonial  Girls:  Jackie  Straub,  Janice  Atlak, 
Helen  Decker,  and  Susan  Reld. 

Betsy  Ross  Car:  Victoria  Peters,  Sherl  Ann 
Smldhum,  Judy  Saladls,  and  Teddy 
Mutschler. 

2D   DIVISION     (JOHN    KIRBY.    RAY    COFFIN) 

VICTORY  BOULEVARD 

Sea  Cadets. 

PS.  26  Girls  Flag  Bearers:  Jeffrey  Stanley, 
Paula  Thomson,  and  Mary  Scully. 

PS.  26  Boys  Flag  Bearers:  Robert  Percoco, 
Linda  Saladls,  and  Sandra  Petersen. 

3D   DIVISION     (MR.    NEYLON) MELVIN,   OPPOSITE 

THE  SCHOOL 

Royal  Eagles  Drum  Corps. 

VF.W. 

Cooties. 

WW.  I  Barracks. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Alhambra. 

4TH    DIVISION      (VINCENT    KASPROVITZ,     RICHARD 
RAJEWSKI) MELVIN    SCHOOL    SIDE 

S.I.  Community  Band. 
American  Legion. 
40&  8. 
Antique  cars. 

STH    DIVISION     (JOHN    GLEN) ROSWELL    AVENCE 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Rldgeman. 
Volunteer  Firemen. 
Fire  Buffs. 
Fire  Trucks. 
y  Order  of  Redmen. 

6TH  DIVISION    (JIM  BRAHN) SCHOOL  SIDE  WILD 

AVENUE  AND   VICTORY  BOULEVARD 

S.I.  Pipe  Band. 

St.  Anthony's  Cheer  Leaders. 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  all  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  the  advances 
the  United  States  has  made  in  both 
manned  and  unmanned  space  explora- 
tion is  a  great  gift  to  not  only  this  coun- 
try, but  to  all  mankind.  I  remind  all 
parties  that  all  of  this  development  work 
has  been  accomplished  here  on  earth 
with  the  people  reaping  the  benefits 
whether  it  be  in  prestige  or  economics 
There  is  an  unlimited  future  evolving 
out  of  our  space  program  today  with  un- 
known achievements  and  further  eco- 
nomic conquests  just  ahead  for  the 
United  States. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  will  stay 
in    Washington,    D.C..    and    watch    the 
flight  of  Apollo  11,  on  television,  listen 
on  radio,  and  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  I  assure  you 
that  my  hopes  and  prayers  are  with  the 
astronauts    on    this    flight    when    man 
makes  his  first  step  onto  a  celestial  body 
On  behalf  of  my  State  of  Nevada  mv- 
self,  my  family,  and  staff,  I  wish  astro- 
nauts Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrin  Jr 
Michael  Collins,  and  the  entire  techno- 
logical staff  and  all  the  other  members 
and  contributors  to  the  NASA  program 
the  very  best  in  this  historic  voyage. 


CITY   OF  INDIANAPOLIS   INITIATES 
PROJECT  "GET  WITH  IT" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  has  taken  a  major  stride  in 
developing  and  mobilizing  the  resources 
of  voluntary  community  action  by  its  new 
Project  "Get  With  It.  '  The  following  de- 
scribes the  project: 

Get  With  It 

"Get  With  It"  is  the  slogan  adopted  for  a 
new  project  of  the  Greater  Indianapolis 
Prepress  Committee  designed  to  stimulate 
citizens'  awareness  and  participation  In  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  Indianapolis  The 
progr.im  Is  directed  toward  the  final  goal  of 
eliciting  citizen  volunteer  action  in  the  op- 
erations of  both  pubUc  and  private  service 
organizations. 

The  first  step  in  "Get  With  It"  I3  a  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  publicity  cam- 


paign enlisting  the  help  of  the  local  com- 
munications media.  Five  advertising  agen- 
cies, including  McQuade,  WUkens.  &  Bloom- 
horst.  Garrison,  Jasper.  &  Rose,  P.  J.  Plnneran 
&  Co.,  Ruben-Montgomery  &  Co.,  and  Cald- 
well-Van  Riper  &  Co.,  are  voluntarily  con- 
tributing TV,  radio,  and  newspaper  material. 

Topics  to  be  covered  are  summer  employ- 
ment, housing,  health  and  sanitation,  educa- 
tion and  black  pride,  and  the  Mayor's  Up- 
swing program.  Each  topic  will  enjoy  two 
weeks  of  special  concentration  during  the 
summer,  with  additional  announcements  of 
Upswing  events  distributed  as  they  occur.  A 
phone  number  and  address  for  "Get  With  It" 
central  control  have  been  established  for 
those  citizens  who  wish  to  donate  time  or 
money  toward  the  solution  of  pjoblems  de- 
picted in  the  advertising. 

Time  and  space  for  the  "Get  With  It"  ad- 
vertising have  been  donated  by  various  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  the  city's  dally 
newspapers.  Additional  exposure  is  being 
.■iought  through  the  media  of  weekly  news- 
papers, billboards,  community  bulletins,  pub- 
lic signs,  etc.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
material,  time  and  space  contributed  by  the 
aeencles  and  media  is  In  excess  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  second  phase  of  the  "Get  With  It" 
effort  Involves  the  channeling  of  citizen  vol- 
unteers into  service  organizations  which  are 
Interesting  to  the  individual  worker  and  use- 
ful to  the  city.  Working  closely  with  the  Prog- 
cress  Committee  In  this  regard  Is  the  Volun- 
teer Bureau  of  the  Community  Service  Coun- 
cil. This  agency  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
lor  some  eighty  service  groups  in  the  Marlon 
County  area.  The  "Get  With  It"  central  office 
in  the  City-County  building  Is  open  dally  to 
receive  inquiries  and  volunteers.  Staffed  pri- 
marily by  CSC  workers,  this  office  attempts 
to  suggest  satisfactory  areas  of  service  to 
prospective  volunteers,  and  schedules  ap- 
pointments for  placement  with  the  appro- 
])riate  private  agency,  city  department.  Prog- 
ress Committee  Task  Force,  etc.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  rapid  and  efficient  process  of  referral 
will  preserve  initial  volunteer  enthusiasm 
.md  provide  the  best  distribution  of  man- 
power to  the  participating  groujjs. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  "Get  With 
I; "  Idea  assumes  that  the  problems  of  a  mod- 
ern city  cannot  be  solved  by  government 
.'uone:  on  the  contrary,  truly  lasting  solu- 
tnns  require  an  aware,  concerned,  and  active 
citizenry.  The  success  of  the  Progress  Com- 
mittee in  getting  people  "with  it"  can  take 
Indianapolis  a  long  way  in  the  area  of  cltl- 
2tn  action,  and  can  produce  the  sort  of  com- 
munity involvement  that  makes  public  pro- 
grams vital  and  effective. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  June  24,  1969] 

Volunteer  Drive  on  CrrY  Problems  Starts — 

LuGAR  Announces  "Get  With  It"  Program 

(By  Hugh  Rutledge) 

■K  campaign  to  obtain  widespread  citizen 
.  ilunteer  action  to  help  solve  problems  of 
greater  Indianapolis  was  announced  today 
by  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar. 

Using  the  slogan,  "Get  With  It,"  Lugar 
said  the  aim  of  the  new  program  is  to  stim- 
ulate citizens'  awareness  and  participation  in 
the  operation  of  public  and  private  service 
irganlzatlons. 

The  first  step  in  "Get  With  It"  project, 
according  to  the  mayor,  will  be  an  exten- 
sive publicity  campaign  developed  by  the 
communications  task  force  of  the  Greater 
Indianapolis  Progress  Committee  and  five 
advertising  agencies  here. 

Lugar  estimated  the  value  of  material,  time 
and  space  being  contributed  by  the  agencies 
and  newspapers,  radio  and  television  at 
about  $1  million. 

Topics  to  be  considered  in  the  campaign 
Include  employment,  housing,  health  and 
sanitation,  education,  recreation  and  black 
pride. 

Lugar  said  citizens  wishing  to  donate  time 
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or  money  toward  the  solution  of  some  of 
these  problems  should  either  write  to  "Get 
With  It"  Central  Control,  Postofflce  Box  800, 
Indianapolis  46206  or  call  633-2888. 

wnx  GUISE  volunteers 

The  second  phase  of  the  project  will  in- 
volve channeling  volunteers  into  80  service 
organizations  under  the  direction  of  the 
volunteer  bureau  of  the  Community  Service 
Council  and  the  progress  committee,  Lugar 
said. 

The  "Get  With  It"  headquarters  In  the 
City-County  Building  will  be  staffed  mainly 
by  council  workers  directed  by  Kenneth  I. 
Chapman. 

Lugar  said  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
"Get  With  It"  Idea  "assumes  that  the  prob- 
lems of  a  modern  city  cannot  be  solved  by 
government  alone.  On  the  contrary,  truly 
lasting  solutions  require  an  aware,  concerned 
and  active  citizenry." 

The  mayor  also  announced  at  the  press 
conference  that  C.  LeRoy  Eldrldge,  retired 
director  of  public  relations  at  Stokely-Van 
Camp  Inc.,  will  serve  without  pay  as  exec- 
utive director  of  the  communications  task 
force. 

As  task  force  executive  director,  Lugar  said 
Eldrldge  will  give  community  relations  as- 
sistance to  all  GIPC  task  forces  and  estab- 
lish liaison  ■»^th  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions In  an  effort  to  Improve  communica- 
tions. 

The  agencies  which  have  donated  time  and 
people  for  the  campaign  are: 

McQuade.  Wilkins  &  Bloomhorst. 

Garrison,  Jasper  &  Rose. 

P.  J.  Flnneran  &  Co. 

Ruben-Montgomer  &  Co. 

Caldwell- Van  Riper  &  Co. 

Many  Volunteer.  More  Sought  by  "Get 
With   It" 

More  than  75  persons  answered  Mayor 
Richard  G.  Lugar's  call  for  citizen  volunteers 
to  help  make  Indianapolis  a  better  place  to 
live. 

Fifty  responded  by  telephone  and  another 
25  called  in  person  to  say  they  were  eager 
to  join  the  city-wide  "Get  With  It"  campaign. 
Mitch  Daniels,  an  Intern  in  the  mayor's  of- 
fice, reported. 

Lugar  and  C.  LeRoy  Elderidge.  executive 
director  of  the  Greater  Indianapolis  Progress 
Committee  (GIPC)  communications  task 
force,  said  they  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  op>ening  response. 

Volunteers  of  all  ages  and  from  every  so- 
cial and  economic  level  are  being  sought  to 
help  solve  the  city's  problems  of  health, 
housing,  unemployment,  education  and  rec- 
reation. 

"The  more  volunteers  we  get,  the  more  we 
can  accomplish,"  Eldrldge  said.  "For  that 
reason,  we  are  asking  everyone  to  respond. 
If  every  resident  of  Indianapolis  volunteered, 
we'd  be  overjoyed." 

Eldrldge  said  the  persons  who  have  volun- 
teered already  indicated  a  desire  to  do  every- 
thing they  could  to  help  solve  the  city's 
many  problems. 

"The  more  people  with  ideas  we  can  get, 
the  more  people  who  are  anxious  to  work,  to 
make  personal  contributions,  the  more  cer- 
tain we'll  be  of  achieving  success,"  he  said. 

"All  we  want  is  their  enthusiastic  determi- 
nation and  ideas,"  he  declared. 

Activities  of  the  campaign  are  being  co- 
ordinated by  the  GIPC's  task  force  and  the 
Community  Service  Council.  These  two 
groups  will  Interview  the  volunteers  and  de- 
cide where  among  the  80  affiliated  groups 
their  talents  would  best  fit. 

Most  of  the  first  volunteers  appeared  to  be 
college  students  or  high  school  pupils  anx- 
ious to  find  ways  of  spending  a  constructive 
vacation  season. 

Citizens  wishing  to  volunteer  may  either 
write  the  Get  With  It  Office.  Post  Office  Box 
800.  Indianapolis  46206,  or  telephone 
633-2888. 
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Five  advertising  agencies  are  volunteering 
their  services  to  help  plan  the  program.  They 
are  Caldwell-VanRlper  Inc.;  Garrison.  Jasper 
and  Rose;  McQuade,  Wilkins  and  Bloomhorst 
Inc.;  P.  J.  Flneran  and  Company  and  Ruben- 
Montgomery  and  Associates  Inc. 

The  city's  newspapers  and  television  and 
radio  stations  will  aid  the  drive  with  time 
and  space. 

Eldrldge,  retired  director  of  public  and 
industrial  relations  for  Stokely-Van  Camp 
Inc.,  is  serving  as  executive  director  without 
pay. 

Firemen   and   College   To    "Get   With    It" 

Bridgeport-area  volunteer  firemen  and  an 
Indianapolis  business  college  yesterday  re- 
vealed plans  to  aid  the  "Get  With  It"  com- 
munity jniprovement  drive. 

The  firemen,  members  of  the  Wayne  Town- 
ship Volunteer  Fire  Department,  will  invite 
about  300  inner-city  children  to  attend  with- 
out charge  a  fish  fry  and  carnival  to  be  held 
July  23-26  in  Bridgeport. 

The  firemen's  young  guests  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  free  fire  truck  and  carnival  rides  dur- 
ing the  festival  which  will  be  held  at  the 
fire  station  at  8800  WestVWashington  Street. 

The  children  also  will  be  able  to  watch 
pulling  contests  featuring  mules  and  work 
horses. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Mary  H.  VanBuren,  man- 
ager of  Consolidated  Business  College,  445 
North  Pennsylvania  Street,  offered  to  let  30 
persons  take  courses  at  the  school  without 
charge. 

Courses  available  Include  typing,  account- 
ing, business  English  and  shorthadd. 

"Get  With  It"  officials  received  calls  from 
about  50  prospective  volunteers  yesterday, 
bringing  the  four-day  total  of  calls  to  more 
than  200. 


100   Ready    To   Join    "Get  With   It'    Plan 
Mayor  Richard   G.   Lugar   said   about   100 
offers  were  received  to  assist  with  the  "Get 
With  It"  program  yesterday. 

Lugar  appealed  for  donations  from  individ- 
uals and  companies  to  assist  with  ^promo- 
tional and  operational  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. He  said  the  money  would  be  used  to 
purchase  more  "Get  With  It"  buttons  and 
posters  to  advertise  the  program,  among 
other  things. 

Volunteers  or  persons  wishing  to  donate 
money  may  call  683-2888,  or  wTlte  Get  With 
It,  Box  800,  Indianapolis,  46206. 


[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  June  30. 

1969] 

Wanted:   People  and  Ideas 

The  problems  of  Indlanapwlls  and  prac- 
tically all  modern  cities  are  big  and  many, 
and  there  is  much  complaining  about  them. 
But  complaUilng  will  not  solve  these  prob- 
lems. Good  ideas  and  hard  work  can. 

No  element  In  the  population  of  our  city 
has  a  monopoly  on  good  ideas  or  the  capa- 
bility for  the  kind  of  hard  work  that  can 
make  solid  progress  toward  solving  the  city's 
problems  of  health,  housing,  unemployment, 
education,  recreation  and  positive  racial  re- 
lations. 

The  Ideas  must  be  presented  if  they  are  to 
be  weighed  and  put  to  the  test. 

The  people  who  have  the  time  and  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  make  personal  contribu- 
tions to  the  city's  progress  must  offer  their 
services. 

The  city-wide  "Get  With  It"  campaign  Is 
aimed  e.t  galvanizing  people  who  have  ideas 
and  people  who  are  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  tackle  urban  problems  firsthand. 

"The  more  people  with  ideas  we  can  get, 
the  more  people  who  are  anxious  to  work, 
to  make  personal  contributions,  the  more 
certain  we'll  be  of  f.^hierlng  success."  said 
C.  LeRoy  Eldrldge.  executue  director  of  the 
Greater  Indianapolis  Progress  Committee 
communications    task    force,    which    is    co- 
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ordlnatlng  the  (^enlng  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar's  call  tor  citizen 
volunteers  has  brought  a  promising  response 
so  far. 

But  many  more  volunteers  and  Ideas  are 
needed. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  potential 
of  this  program  Is  tremendous. 

Citizens  wishing  to  volunteer  may  write 
to  the  Get  With  It  Office,  Poet  Office  Box  800, 
Indianapolis  46206,  or  telephone  613-2888. 

Those  who  have  something  to  offer  will  be 
opening  a  door  to  adventure  as  well  as  valu- 
able service  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

PlTTT     WrLLINO     To     "GET    WFTH    It" 

Calls  continue  to  come  Into  Mayor  Richard 
O.  Lugar's  "Get  With  If  office  at  the  rate  of 
about  50  a  day  ae  citizens  respond  to  the 
challenge  to  take  part  In  solving  metropoli- 
tan problems. 

Mitch  Daniels,  an  Intern  In  the  mayor's 
office,  said  about  50  volunteers  will  meet 
with  Community  Service  Council  personneJ 
to  determine  where  the  volunteers  could  be 
most  valuable. 

Lugar  issued  the  challenge  Tuesday  call- 
ing for  volunteers  to  help  seek  solutions  to 
growing  dilemmas  In  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment, education  and  recreation 

Vohinteers  may  call  633-2888,  or  write  Get 
-Wlth-K,  Box  800,  Indianapolis,  46206 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Comply  and  Ruben-Montgomery  and  Asso- 

o^h"^*'  ^''^  '^°'^  ^^  »1  million  In  time 
and  space  will  be  used  in  asking  citizens  to 
help  solve  the  city's  problems 

The  Volunteer  Bureau  of  the  Community 
Service  Council  will  work  closely  with  the 
Progress  Committee  in  channeling  citizen 
volunteers  Into  various  service  organizations, 
ue  said. 

Citizens  wishing  to  volunteer  their  services 
may  either  write  the  Get  With  It  Office 
633^^8*  °°°'  ^.°'^**°»Po"8  46206  or  call 

hugBT  also  announced  the  appointment  of 
:.^^I  EWrldge,  retired  director  of  public 
and  industrial  relations  for  Stokely-Van 
Camp  Inc.,  as  executive  director  of  the  Prog- 
p-ess  Committee's  Communication  Task 
Force.  *««>n. 

fr^^'^aff'  T^°  "^^^  "^^^  Stokely-Van  Camp 
from  1946  through  1968,  will  serie  In  the 
post  without  pay. 

Eldridge  win  assist  the  task  force  and  will 
estabUsh  liaison  with  neighborhood  organi- 
zations In  an  effort  to  Improve  communlca- 
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participation  In  community  affairs  and 
thought,  "It's  a  good  Idea  to  meet  i>eopie 
and  exchange  concepts  .  .  .  with  the  changes 
coming  on.  ^ 

"Indianapolis  has  people  with  latent  Idea* 
that  oould  develop  into  an  effecUve  work 
force,    Dr.  Schutzbank  said 

C^thy  Writt,  14,  of  1728  Wlshmyer  Road 
a  Warrent  Central  High  School  Junior,  said 
she  thought  It  would  provide  something  use- 
ful  to  be  doing  and  might  lead  to  a  pay. 
Ing  summer  Job.  "I  want  to  be  a  nurse- 
she  said,  adding  she  probably  would  enlo'v 
working  in  health  services. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  Indlanapolu 
wh<»e  resourcee  are  untapped,"  said  Mrs 
Michael  Stevens.  7835  E.  56th.  a  teacher  for 
three  years  at  St.  Luke's  grade  school  'I'd 
decided  to  take  a  rest,  but  I'm  restless  al- 
ready,  ■  .-.he  said.  "This  sounded  good  " 
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BUCHWALD  TAKES  ON  THE 
BANKERS 


GETTING    WrTH    It 
Mayor  Richard  Lugar's  newly  announced 
campaign  to  enlist  volunteers  for  social  serv- 
ice work  Is  a  promising  venture 

The  new  "Get  With  If  program  Is  pro- 
ceeding on  a  sound  basis  It  recognizes  a 
fact  which  is  frequently  Ignored  but  essen- 
tial to  progress:  MoUvated  citizens  working 
together  of  their  own  free  will  can  go  where 
the  compulsions  of  government  cannot 

Genuine  community  Improvement  comes 
not  from  government  but  from  the  good 
works  of  dedicated  Individuals  working  in 
concert.  ^ 

Many  citizens  Interested  In  community 
ietterment  wonder  what  they  can  do  and 
how  their  efforts  would  be  related  to  those 
of  othere.  The  "Get  With  It"  program  seeks 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  answer 

It  will  suggest  where  a  person's  talents 
can  be  put  to  best  use,  and  It  will  give  the 
co-ordination  which  is  necessary  for  the 
volunteers  to  feel  they  are  working  as  oart 
of  a  city-wide  t«am.  '^ 

Anyone  who  wishes  "to  get  with  it"  can 
rJoJS  ^°  P°»^°'Hce  Box  800,  Indianapolis 
46206  or  call  633-2888. 

He  will  be  making  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  city's  progress. 

VoLtiNTEER  Aid  Sought  for  CrrT 
Formation  of  a  city-wide  campaign  to  en- 
ist  volunteers  to  help  the  city  solve  the  prob- 

i«H.n  '''^^''''  ''°""^-  "'leinploj'ment  edu- 
cation and  recreation  was  announced  yester- 
day by  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar 

Lugar  said  every  citizen  will  be  asked  to 
vo  unteer  his  services  through  work  in  var^ 
ious  service  organizations  in  the  city 

c,^?"*  '^?i'°'"'  ^'  *  P'^^  conference,  said  the 
?i°f^.      Get   With    It."    used    bv    the   Teen 

far  i?r  tM"'"  '"  '''  ^^^'  ^°^  S°°^  citlzenshl? 

of  h«  ^  ■?*"•  ''■'"  ^  *^«  ^"Iding  theme 
or  the  campaign. 

The  mayor  said  the  Greater  Indianapolis 

iortT"  H  °!r^^*"^'^  communications  Sk 
^m  ^^.  '^^  Community  Service  Council 
Will  coordinate  activities  of  the  campalg^ 

unt^rpH  7'"^'l"^  ^^"'''''  ""'''  have  vol- 
unteered to  work  on  the  "Get  With  It"  cam- 

l^olmt^Tf,^^'"^'  '■^^'°  *"d  television 
also  will  devote  time  and  space  to  the  drive 

The  agencies  are  Caldwell-VanRlper    Inc 

Sid  Xm^^^*?"*  ^°'^-  McQuade  Wllkins 
and   Bloomhorst   Inc.;    P.   j.    Pinneran   and 


Placement   w   80   Groups— CrnzENs   Offer 

Their  Services  To   "Get  Wfth   It" 

(By  Barry  Henderson) 

er  Indianapolis  Progress  Committee's  appeal 
for  citizen  participation  In  solving  metropol- 

tSlay^"  ^^^  °°^'^^  *^^  ^^"^^ 

Mitch  Daniels,  an  Intern  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  Richard  Lugar,  said  at  least  50  phone 
^rLZ'^  answered  or  monitored  In  the  flret 
18  hours  after  the  program  was  announced 
..thtl  .^  ^^r,,'^*''^  assigned  Interviews  with 
either  the  GIPC's  communications  task  force 
or  the  Community  Service  Council's  volun- 
teer bureau  to  detennlne  where,  among  the 
80  organizations  and  groups  affiliated  with 
utm^'  ^""^^'"  assistance  might  best  be 

or^^H  °^'^1  "^"^'  volunteers  are  college 
or  high  school  students  off  for  the  summer 
grouped  with  a  smattering  of  business  an^ 
fo  D^SleS  """''  "^^  ^°^-1^-«.  ^rdlng 
Among  those  offering  to  participate  were 
a  sales  correspondent  on  his  vacation  a  chef 
who  said  he  was  free  to  help  during  the 
evening  hours  and  a  DePauw  University  stu! 

could  Xr^  ^^'^  V^^  ^  ^°  any?£|*be 
^uld.  There  were  only  a  couple  of  negative 

The  offers  are  channeled  into  four  basic 
^^e^.nre    '^   ^°'»'^t««'  s«-vlces  are  need^ 

Neighborhood  centers:  Including  religious 
and  recreational  centers,  social  service  a^ 
soclatlons.  Parks  Department.  Model   Clt^ 

^mc'a^'^'J'-^T^^'  P^^'J^^  Offices  and  tS 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A. 

and^^i^^^ff^^"""'^^-  l^'^I^ding  associations 
and  societies  sponsoring  disease  control  re- 
search and  rehabilitative  activities,  the  h^- 
Ptals,  neighborhood  health  centers  ^dS- 
dlana  University  Medical  Center 
nn^.^'^^lf'',^''  cultural  groupe:  including 
public  schools,  the  zoo,  the  Children's  Mu! 
seum.  Camp  Pire  Glris.  Girl  Scouts  p«4ho^l 
centers  and  nurseries  and  the  Urb^^T^^' 
tri^  ^!  %°J^^n  '°^J"d^g  Goodwill  ind^: 
m.^'.nlHf  ^^  ^'^'  '^^  Salvation  Army. 
aTdlSfltutTo^"^'  correctional  and  Juvenife 
"It  was  boredom.  I  decided  I  was  waat- 
ng  myself,  so  I  called."  said  Kit  mIj^X 
19.  of  7470  N.  Central,  a  SmlthCoS  sufj 
dent  home  for  the  summer.  She  X  Se 
worked  With  Planner  House,  taking  ^dren 

sSnJ  ^^   °°^   °'   ^^   ^^^  ^  «. 

tru/'  ^\!J°  Schutzbank,  a  Northslde  podia- 
trist, said  professional  groups  were  urging 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bank- 
ers' Alice-in-V^^cnderland  logic  about  in- 
terest rates  is  providing  much  fodder  for 
the  humor  columnists. 

Art  Buchwald,  in  his  syndicated  col- 
umn which  appears  in  the  Washington 
R)st  and  other  major  newspapers  across 
the  country,  points  out  the  absurdities 
of  the  banks'  position  on  their  current 
lending  practices.  Mr.  Buchwald's  col- 
umn IS  about  the  only  funny  thing  that 
IS  happening  over  these  high  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Buchwald's  column  of  Tuesday 
July  8: 

Truth-in-Lending  Is  Taking  Pun  Out  or 

Loan  Business 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

You  can  read  all  you  want  to  about  hieh 
interest  rates  and  the  problem  the  banks 
are  having  with  "truth  in  lending,"  but  it's 
orUy  when  you  try  to  make  a  loan  these  days 
that  you  realize  how  tough  things  really  are. 

My  friend  Kalshlner  went  into  a  bank  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  make  a  $1000  loan  The  as- 
sistant vice  president  said.  "Yes,  I'm  sure  we 
can  do  something." 

"That's  fine." 

"Now  the  prime  rate  for  loans  is  8I2  per 

"That  sounds  a  little  high,"  said  Kalshl- 
ner, "but  I'll  take  It." 

"I  said  that  was  the  prime  rate  That 
isn  t  the  rate  you  get.  The  prime  rate  is  for 
our  large  clients  who  borrow  over  $1 -million 
Our  rate  to  you  would  be  10  per  cent " 

r<.3T  ,''u?^  ^°'^'^  '^^^   "^at   the   prime 
rate,     Kalshlner  said.  "It's  higher  " 

"No  Jokes,  Mr.  Kalshlner.  "we're  not  in  a 
laughing  mood  these  days." 

"Things  are  tough?" 

"You  don't  know  the  half  of  it.  Everyone 
wants  mon«y,  and  we  don't  have  any  money 
Our  safes  are  practically  empty.  We  jlist  don't 
know  what  we're  going  to  do." 

"I  know  what  you're  going  to  do  " 

"What?" 

'■You're  going  to  raise  the  prime  rate  " 
You've    been    talking    to    David    Rocke- 
feller. 

','^,.1  °^**'*'"  o'  fact,  I  haven't,"  Kalshlner 

..^,  ^^'^  ""^  ^^^  °°-  "^^^^  ™y  problem?" 

Of  course.  Now  I  must  warn  you  that 


although  we  tell  you  the  rate  on  your  loan 
in  10  per  cent.  It's  really  18.65  per  cent." 

"Why  did  you  have  to  tell  me  that?" 

"Because,"  the  vice  president  said  as  he 
put  his  hand  on  a  Bible,  "of  the  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill,  which  requires  us  to  tell  you 
the  actual  amount  of  Interest  as  opposed  to 
the  Interest  we  advertise." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  tell  the  people  the 
actual  Interest  rate  in  the  first  place?" 

"Because,  under  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
we're  not  required  to  do  so.  Wouldn't  you 
rather  think  you  were  paying  10  per  cent 
than  19  per  cent?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"Now  under  the  Truth-In-Lending  Act,  I 
am  also  required  to  tell  you  that  we  will  de- 
duct the  first  payment  and  the  Interest  out 
of  your  $1000  loan,  which  will  add  another 
1.94  per  cent  to  your  Interest  charges." 

"I  knew  you'd  get  over  20  per  cent  before  I 
got  out  of  here." 

"Mr.  Kalshlner,  If  you  dont  want  this  loan 
we  can  give  It  to  somebody  else." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  see  you  still  have  your  band 
on  the  Bible.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want 
to  tell  me?" 

■There  are  certain  bank  handling  charges 
for  putting  through  the  loan  which  will  add 
another  2  per  cent." 

'Bonnie  and  Clyde  were  amateurs  com- 
pared to  you  guys,"  Kalshlner  said. 

"Mr.  Kalshlner,  that  wasn't  a  nice  thing  to 
say.  Do  you  think  we  like  telling  people  the 
truth  about  our  loans?  Do  you  think  it's  fun 
to  have  to  keep  my  hand  on  this  Bible  every 
time  someone  wants  to  borrow  money?  We 
didn't  want  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  We 
fought  it,  because  we  knew  how  unhappy  It 
would  make  everyone.  But  It's  the  law  of  the 
land  and  all  the  fun  has  gone  out  of  the  loan 
business." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Kalshlner  said.  "Heck,  if  I  have 
to  pay  23  per  cent  for  a  loan  it's  fine  with 
me." 

The  vice  president  put  his  hand  back  on 
the  Bible.  "Now  let  me  tell  you  about  the 
postage   charges." 


LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  14.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  we  have  been  hearing 
that  the  results  of  the  mayorality  cam- 
paigns in  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  and 
New  York  could  be  the  prelude  to  an 
orey  of  "law  and  order"  campaigning  in 
cities  across  the  land  this  coming  elec- 
tion year. 

I  think  the  words  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  during  last  year's  presidential 
campaign  on  the  "law  and  order"  issue 
are  especially  timely  today  in  view  of  re- 
cent mayoral  elections. 

Mr.  Meany  said: 

No  believer  in  democracy  can  condone 
crimes  of  violence,  no  matter  what  the  provo- 
c.itlon.  Riots,  assault,  arson,  looting,  and 
murder  are  not  avenues  of  protest,  they  are 
attacks  on  society. 

But  law  and  order  alone,  ■without  regard 
for  Justice,  can  be  corrupted  Into  a  pretext 
'or  tyranny.  True  law  and  order  Is  not  served 
by  equipping  police  with  tanks  and  machine 
^ns  as  though  the  ghetto  were  the  enemy 
and  not  the  handful  of  criminals  Inside  It. 
Yet,  better  p>ollce  work  is  needed,  but  the 
way  to  get  It.  Is  through  better-trained  and 
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better  paid  policemen  operating  In  a  center 
of  Justice,  not  through  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  force  against  Innocent  and  guilty 
alike.  Nor,  is  true  law  and  order  served,  by 
Ill-advised  legislative  attempts  to  dilute  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  Americans  In  the 
name  of  police  power. 

By  all  means,  let  there  be  law  and  order. 
Let  there  be  law  and  order  In  the  cities,  but 
not  by  the  creation  of  a  garrison  state. 

Let  there  be  law  and  order  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights.  In  statues  and  the  appli- 
cation of  other  social  welfare  legislation. 

Let  those  who  cry  for  more  jxillce  In  the 
slums  cry  also  for  more  Jobs,  more  housing 
and  more  schools  for  the  prisoners  of  the 
slums.  Those,  too,  are  the  tools  of  law  and 
order. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  huge  problems 
confronting  our  cities  today,  I  feel  it  will 
bear  well  for  us  to  keep  Mr.  Meany's 
thoughts  in  mind. 


STAN  COVELESKIE  ELECTED  TO 
BASEBALL  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELl 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  3  many  friends  of  Stanley  Coveles- 
kie,  the  great  major  league  baseball 
player  of  the  1920's,  honored  him  at  a 
parade  and  dinner  in  recognition  of  his 
induction  into  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
later  in  July. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  this  tes- 
timonial to  a  man  born  in  1888,  but  who 
has  the  vigor  and  appearance  of  some- 
one in  his  early  sixties.  Mr.  Coveleskie  is 
a  remarkable  figure,  with  his  amazing 
energy,  and  abounding  optimism  for  the 
future.  Here  is  a  man  who  started  to 
work  as  a  lad  of  12.  6  days  a  week  from 
7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  at  a  wage  of  $3.75  a 
week.  He  stated  he  was  concerned  about 
signing  his  first  baseball  contract  for 
$250  for  the  entire  season  since  he  felt 
it  was  such  a  vast  sum  of  m'iney.  From 
these  meager  beginnings,  Stan  Coveles- 
kie blossomed  into  one  of  baseball's  real 
giants,  having  serv  »d  in  the  major  league 
for  14  years.  He  pitched  for  the  Cleve- 
land Indians  and  in  the  1920  World 
Series  against  Brooklyn:  Stan  allowed  2 
runs  in  27  innings:  thus  allowing  his 
team  to  win  all  three  games.  During  his 
years  in  the  American  League,  214  games 
were  won  over  141  losses.  The  earned  run 
average  was  2.88. 

I  know  Cleveland  could  not  be  more 
proud  of  their  former  star  hurler  than 
the  people  of  his  hometown,  Shamokin, 
Pa.  They  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  ova- 
tion during  the  testimonial  and  I  felt 
privileged  in  coining  in  the  salute  to  Stan 
Coveleskie.  The  Shamokin  News  Item 
gave  the  event  excellent  coverage  and  I 
should  like  to  include  a  portion  of  the 
column  from  their  July  5  edition : 

Stanley  Coveleskie  Peted  During  Parade 
AND  Program  in  Shamokin 

Residents  of  the  twin  communities  of 
Shamokin  and  Coal  Township  turned  out  in 
force  Thursday  night  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
native  son.  Stanley  Coveleskie,  who  recently 
was  named  to  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Over  400  persons.  Including  young  and  old. 
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attended  the  program  in  Pleasant  Hill  Lodge, 
Ranshaw  and  proudly  honored  their  "distin- 
guished son,"  a  former  pitcher  for  the  Cleve- 
land Indians,  with  gifts  and  words  of  praise. 

Among  the  highlights  was  an  Informative 
talk  by  Coveleskie  who  fascinated  the  audi- 
ence with  his  vivid  memory  of  the  many 
events  that  led  to  his  stardom. 

He  amused  the  crowd  when  he  said  "I  did 
not  have  enough  nene  to  sign  a  contract 
to  play  baseball  for  $250." 

Area  residents  honored  Coveleskie  with  a 
day  of  appreciation  that  will  probably  linger 
with  the  "Hall  of  Famer"  for  many  years. 
The  day  of  festivities  began  with  a  parade 
through  the  business  district  In  his  honor. 

Coveleskie  displayed  his  warm  feelings  to- 
ward the  community  when  he  hinted  his 
desire  to  return  to  Shamokin.  "Ill  come 
home  again  sometime,"  he  promised. 

The  dinner  and  testimonial  program  cli- 
maxed many  weeks  of  planning  by  members 
of  the  Stanley  Coveleskie  Day  Committee, 
headed  by  Alderman  B.  Lee  Morgan,  general 
chairman  and  long-time  friend  of  Covel- 
eskie. 

The  native  of  Shamokin  brought  wide  rec- 
ognition to  the  community  when  he  was 
"finally"  given  the  highest  recognition  a 
baseball  player  can  achieve,  being  named  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  Coveleskie  Is  one  of  only 
114  major  league  players  In  the  United  States 
to  earn  that  distinction. 

The  gala  affair  took  on  a  CEirnlval  atmos- 
phere as  the  entire  group  Joined  In  the  sing- 
ing of  "For  He's  A  Jolly  Good  Fellow"  and 
'Take  Me  Out  To  The  Ballgame."  Covel- 
eskie received  several  lengthy  standing  ova- 
tions from  the  spirited  crowd. 

Many  gifts  were  presented  to  the  guest  of 
honor.  Including  a  plaque  of  coal  containing 
pictures  of  the  Coveleskie  brothers,  who  also 
participated  In  the  national  sport.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Ed^ward  F.  Cove 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Covelskle  family.  A 
large  number  of  the  family  was  In  attend- 
ance. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CHET  HOLIFIELD 
SPEAKS  AT  COMMISSIONING  OF 
U.S.S.    "NARWHAL" 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
12,  the  U.S.S.  Narwhal— SSfi  671— was 
commissioned  during  impressive  cere- 
monies at  the  U.S.  Naval  Submarine 
Base.  New  London,  Conn.  Highlight  of 
the  event  was  a  major  seapower  speech 
delivered  by  our  colleague  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Representative  Chet 
HoLiFiELD  of  California.  The  vision  and 
determination  of  Chairman  Holifield 
and  other  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  have  done 
much  to  insure  that  we  do  have  the  be- 
girmings  of  a  modem  nuclear  Navy.  And 
the  existence  of  that  Navy  has  done  more 
to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  civi- 
lized than  any  number  of  conferences, 
treaties,  agreements,  and  ambassadors. 
Chairman  Holifield's  sp>eech  follows: 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Chet  Holifixld. 
Chairman  op  the  Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Atomic  Energy,  at  the  Commissioning  of 
U.S.S.  "Narwhal"  (SSN671),  Groton, 
Conn.,  Jctly  12,  1969 

It  Is  with  particular  personal  pleasure  that 
I  speak  today  at  the  commissioning  of  the 
Narwhal,  for  I  feel  a  special  attachment  to 
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this  ship.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago  I  helped 
to  weld  my  Initials  Into  the  keel  of  the 
Narwhal,  and  I  have  followed  her  progress 
with  Interest  since.  Nearly  two  years  ago, 
on  September  9.  1967,  my  colleague  Senator 
Pastore,  then  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  gave  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  launching  of  the  Narwhal.  You 
win  recall  that  he  called  for  full  speed  ahead 
on  building  an  antlballlstlc  system.  He  also, 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  made  some  Important  state- 
ments on  our  nuclear  submarine  program 
which  I  plan  to  go  Into  later. 

You  who  have  given  your  skills  and  ener- 
gies to  the  development  and  construction  of 
the  Narwhal  can  feel  Justifiable  pride  In  the 
completion  of  this  outstanding  ship.  I  am 
sure  her  performance  at  sea  for  our  Navy 
win  be  a  continuing  source  of  pride  to  us  all. 
Just  15  years  ago,  the  world's  first  nuclear 
submarine,  the  Nautilus,  was  commissioned 
at  Electric  Boat.  Today,  we  have  43  nuclear 
attack,  and  41  Polaris  submarines  In  opera- 
tion, a  total  of  84  nuclear  submarines.  Also, 
our  naval  surface  fleet  has  four  nuclear  pow- 
ered surface  ships  In  operation.  These  ships 
have  steamed  over  13  million  miles  An  ad- 
ditional 22  nuclear  powered  attack  sub- 
inarln'fes  and  three  nuclear  powered  surface 
warships'  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
Including  the  turbine-electric  submarine 
being  developed  by  Electric  Boat. 

The  NR-1,  the  first  nuclear  jKiwered 
oceanographlc  research  submarine.  Is  near- 
Ing  completion  at  Electric  Boat.  Because  of 
the  vastly  increased  endurance  made  pos- 
sible by  nuclear  power,  the  capability  of  NR- 
1  will  be  an  order  of  magnitude  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  oceanographlc  vehicle 
built  or  planned. 

At  the  same  time,  development  continues 
on  advanced  nuclear  propulsion  plants  and 
longer-life  nuclear  cores  for  both  submarines 
and  surface  warships.  The  Joint  Committee 
had  to  give  another  boost  to  the  AEC's 
authorization  bill  this  year  by  adding  $4 
million  for  development  work  on  greatly 
Improved  nuclear  propulsion  plants  for  sub- 
marines. This  progress  in  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  in  the  United  States  In  the  fif- 
teen years  since  the  Nautilus  went  to  sea  Is 
remarkable. 

This  is  an  accomplishment  we  are  all  Justly 
proud  of — it  was  a  Herculean  task.  The  diffi- 
culty and  importance  of  designing,  building, 
and  operating  the  propulsion  plants  of  our 
nuclear  submarines  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The    very    safety    of   our    country   may    de- 
pend on  them.  For  this  reason  it  Is  essential 
that  centralized  responsibility  Is  continued 
and  that  doctrinaire  administrative  practices 
are  not  permitted  to  Interfere  with  the  effort. 
But    as    remarkable    as    our   progress    has 
been,  the  growth  of  Soviet  naval  strength  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  even  more  re- 
markable. It  is  now  ominously  clear  that  the 
Sovie:   Union    is   far   down    the    road    on    a 
massive    naval    and    maritime    program    de- 
signed   to    make    It    the    predominant    sea 
power  of  the  world.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Navy   has   undergone   a   far-reaching 
modernization  program,  including  construc- 
tion   of    missile-armed    cruisers,    helicopter 
carriers,  and  many  new  classes  of  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  powered  submarines.  The 
hard  fact  is  that  in  less  than  25  years  Russia 
has  become  a  major  naval  power  and  is  de- 
termined to  be  second  to  none  on  and  under 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  At   this  moment, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Soviet 
Union   is   using   a   deployed    naval   force   In 
support  of  Its  foreign  policy  in  areas  distant 
from  its  own  borders.  The  Soviet  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  includes  warships  armed  with 
surface-to-surface    and    surface-to-air    mis- 
siles, amphibious  ships  with  naval  infantry, 
as  well  as  torpedo  attack  and  missile-armed 
submarines. 

Speaking    specifically    about    submarines. 
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the  present  Soviet  submarine  force  Is  a 
significant  threat  to  our  use  of  the  seas  and 
to  our  country  Itself.  In  comparative  terms, 
the  Soviet  Union  now  has  about  375  sub- 
marines, all  built  since  World  War  11.  We 
have  143,  Including  dlesel  submarines,  most 
of  which  are  of  World  War  n  vintage.  In 
nuclear  submarines,  the  United  States  pres- 
ently has  an  advantage  of  84  to  the  Soviets" 
"65-70"  which  is  all  we  can  say  publicly 
about  the  Soviets'  nuclear  submarine  fleet; 
however,  it  Is  estimated  that  by  1974  the 
Soviets  will  add  about  70  new  nuclear  sub- 
marines to  their  fleet,  while  the  United  States 
will  add  but  34.  In  the  last  year  alone,  the 
Soviets  put  to  sea  several  new  types  of 
nuclear  attack  submarines  and  a  new  type 
ballistic  missile  submarine.  In  contrast  to 
this,  we  will  have  completed  only  one  new 
design  submarine  In  a  ten-year  period. 

In  the  case  of  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
the  Soviets  have  undertaken  a  vigorous  build- 
ing program  to  surpass  our  Polaris  fleet  of 
41  ships.  Eight  or  nine  of  their  new  Polaris- 
type  submarines  have  already  been  launched 
and  a  number  of  these  are  thought  to  be 
operational.  It  Is  estimated  that  today  the 
Soviets  have  the  capability  to  tiuTi  out  Po- 
laris submarines  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month. 
Since  we  have  no  new  Polaris  submarines 
under  construction  or  planned,  we  must  as- 
sume that  by  the  1973-74  period  they  will 
be  on  a  par  with  us  In  nuclear  propelled  Po- 
laris type  submarines. 

At  this  point  let  me  recall  Senator  Pas- 
tore's  remarks  at  the  launching  of  the  Nar- 
whal. At  that  time,  he  called  for  a  serious 
consideration  of  an  expanded  Polaris  pro- 
gram and  more  effort  on  advanced  nuclear 
attack  submarines.  In  light  of  Soviet  develop- 
ments In  the  field  of  Polaris  type  submarine 
construction  and  evidence  we  now  have  that 
the  Soviets  are  actively  engaged  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  acquire  the  capability  to  neu- 
tralize or  destroy  our  Polaris  force,  the  need 
for  getting  on  with  the  development  and 
construction  of  improved  attack  submarines 
to  protect  our  Polaris  fleet  against  this  threat 
Is  more  urgent  than  ever. 

Though  the  numerical  superiority  the  So- 
viets have  in  submarines  Is  Important,  the 
capability  of  their  new  submarines  Is  even 
more  significant.  We  are  Impressed  with  the 
operating  characteristics  and  performances 
of  these  new  design  submarines — in  some 
cases  equal  to  or  better  than  ours. 

Although  I  have  singled  out  the  advance- 
ments made  by  the  Soviets  in  the  field  of 
submarines,  the  story  In  certain  other  areas 
of  their  navy  Is  the  same.  These  facts  must 
lead  us  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  made  the  decision  to 
build  a  powerful  navy  and  use  it  as  a  means 
of  spreading  their  Influence  throughout  the 
world. 

I  call  for  a  vigorous  program  to  develop 
and  construct  Improved  nuclear  submarines, 
both  attack  and  Polaris  type.  The  construc- 
tion program  should  be  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  our  submarine  building  faclilties. 
Every  one  of  our  obsolete  dlesel  powered 
U.S.  submarlries  built  before  and  during 
World  War  11  should  be  replaced  by  modern 
high  speed  nuclear  propelled  attack,  or  Po- 
laris type  submarines.  We  can  do  no  less  for 
the  sake  of  National  security,  in  the  face  of 
the  startling  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  build- 
ing program. 

In  contrast,  let  us  look  to  our  own  shores 
and  see  what  we  are  actually  doing.  It  is 
Indeed  a  sad  commentary  that  the  Congress 
and.  In  particular,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  had  to  struggle  with  the 
Defense  Department  over  the  years  in  order 
to  get  a  nuclear  navy.  This  was  true  with  the 
Nautilus:  It  was  true  with  nuclear  powered 
aircraft  carriers  and  frigates:  it  has  'oeen  true 
with  Just  .ibout  every  new  developmenH,  in  the 
iiuclear  navy.  For  example,  approval  to  pro- 
ceed with  two  new  and  critically  needed  sub- 
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marine  designs — the  quiet  turbine-electric 
drive  and  the  high-speed  submarines — was 
bogged  down  for  several  years  In  Pentagon 
studies  and  academic  analyses.  While  we 
"studied,"  the  Soviets  steadily  Improved  their 
nuclear  submarine  force.  As  late  as  last 
year,  despite  the  evidence  I  have  Just  cited  on 
the  Soviet  naval  buildup,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment recommended  to  the  Congress  that  tiie 
United  States  not  build  any  additional  sub- 
marines after  those  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  Congress  turned  that  decision  around. 
In  addition.  Congress  authorized  and  .Tppro- 
prlated  funds  to  begin  work  on  the  high-speed 
submarine  after  Secretary  McNamara  turned 
It  down.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  initiative 
of  Congress  in  providing  such  funds,  the  De- 
fense Department  would  probably  still  be 
studying  the  pros  and  cons  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  high-speed  submarine 
design  as  It  now  is. 

Getting  back  to  our  legislative  action  on 
the  nuclear  warship  program,  again  this  year 
the  Defense  Department's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1970  did  not  include  the  full  nu- 
clear warship  building  funds  requested  by 
the  Navy.  However,  the  Joint  Committee  has 
again  taken  a  strong  position  in  support  of  a 
vigorous  nuclear  warship  building  program. 
In  our  report,  we  summarized  our  {xwition  as 
follows: 

"The  committee,  in  addition  to  urging  the 
support  of  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  wishes  to  commend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  strong  nuclear  warship  construction 
program.  In  the  committee's  view,  such  a  pro- 
gram should  include  as  a  minimum  author- 
ization of  the  funds  necessary  to  build  three 
high-speed  nuclear  attack  submarines  and 
advance  funding  for  five  more:  funds  to  com- 
plete the  second  Nimitz  class  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier,  advance  funding  for  the  third  carrier 
of  this  class,  and  funds  for  space  nuclear 
propulsion  plant  components  for  the  entire 
class:  funds  for  two  nuclear  frigates,  and  ad- 
vance funding  for  three  more. 

"Historically,  the  development  of  nuclear 
propulsion  has  been  accomplished  largely 
through  the  efforts  and  insistence  of  the 
Congress.  As  recently  as  last  year,  while  the 
Department  of  Defense  debated  and  vacil- 
lated over  whether  to  initiate  development 
of  a  hlgh-sf>eed  submarine  and  to  proceed 
with  the  quiet  electrlc-drlve  submarine  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  acted — affirmatively.  The 
Defense  Department  belatedly  but  finally 
recognized  the  \ital  importance  of  these 
programs  and  is  now  supporting  them.  How- 
ever, had  It  not  been  for  the  initiative  of  the 
Congress  in  authorizing  and  appropriatint; 
funds  for  the  high-speed  submarine  pro- 
gram, the  Defense  Department  would  not  be 
In  a  position  to  proceed  with  It  now.  Similar 
affirmative  congressional  action  Is  called  for 
now  to  insure  against  any  slowdown  in  the 
development  of  advanced  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants — a  slowdown  that  could  have  :i 
significant  adverse  Impact  on  our  future 
submarine  program." 

Today,  our  military  expenditures  are  being 
subjected  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  crit- 
ical public  scrutiny  and  debate.  This  is  proper 
and  useful,  provided  the  arguments  are  based 
on  fact.  But  we  must  not  base  our  national 
security  policies  on  wishful  thinking  or  look 
to  academicians  for  military  advice.  I  can 
tell  you  that  If  the  Joint  Committee  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  taken 
the  advice  of  the  intellectuals  and  academi- 
cians In  1950  we  would  have  been  behind 
the  Soviets  in  developing  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

Tne  Soviets  did  not  merely  wish  their  sub- 
marine force  Into  being,  and  we  cannot  wish 
It  away.  We  must  treat  it  as  the  hard  reality 
it  is.  And  I  wish  I  could  recommend  to  you 
a  cheap,  easy  way  to  Insure  the  continued 
security  of  our  Nation  in  the  face  of  this 
threat.  However,  the  only  way  I  know  is  to 
provide    the    best    submarines    and    surface 


ships  and  other  military  weapons  this  Na- 
tion can  develop — and  that  path  is  neither 
cheap  nor  easy.  The  Nation  and  the  Navy 
are  at  a  turning  point  in  their  history.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  take 
the  Initiative  to  insure  that  the  new  war- 
ships we  build  for  our  first  line  naval  strik- 
ing forces  will  have  nuclear  propulsion  and 
to  Insure  that  the  program  for  improving 
and  building  nuclear  submarines  is  aggres- 
sively pursued. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy  since  Its  estabUshment  over  23 
years  ago.  I  am  particularly  proud  that  the 
Joint  Committee,  since  its  Inception,  has 
ngorously  supported  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  field  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion and  the  construction  of  new  and  better 
nuclear  powered  ships. 

ADMIRAL  RICKOVER'S  TENURE 

In  this  connection  there  Is  another  sub- 
ject which  has  had  the  continued  vigorous 
and  determined  support  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. This  is  the  continuation  of  Vice 
Admiral  H.  G.  Rlckover  as  head  of  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion   program. 

Earlier  this  week  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the 
strong  urging  of  Admiral  Moorer,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  had  decided  to  continue 
Admiral  Rlckover  on  active  duty  for  a  peri- 
od of  two  additional  years.  I  made  men- 
tion of  this  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  commended  my  for- 
mer colleague,  now  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
the  Honorable  Melvln  Laird.  I  am  confident 
tliat  his  advice  and  counsel,  based  on  his 
experience  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee where  he  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view Admiral  Rlckover's  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation,  were  effective  In 
the  decision  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 
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shares  the  hope  that  you  will  sail  In  peace- 
ful waters  and  will  never  be  called  upon 
to  fight.  But  if  you  are.  we  also  share  an 
absolute  confidence  In  your  capabilities.  This 
ship  is  the  finest  product  ever  construc- 
ted by  our  shipbuilding  industry.  Her  of- 
ficers and  men  along  with  those  who  man 
our  nuclear  navy  are  the  most  carefully  se- 
lected, the  best  trained  and  educated,  and 
the  most  dedicated  naval  seamen  the  world 
has  ever  known.  We  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide you  with  the  best  ships  and  weapons 
possible.  But  It  Is  m  your  patriotism,  cour- 
age, and  dedication  that  we  truly  place  our 
confidence.  It  is  these  Ingredients  which 
are  the  true  strength  of  the  Navy  and  our 
Nation, 


A  LETTER  OF  INTEREST 


ASSISTANCE  TO   FOREIGN    NATIONS   IN   THE   FIELD 
OF   NUCLEAR   PROPULSION 

There  Is  another  subject  I  would  like  to 
mention.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  United 
S'ates  has  received  numerous  requests  from 
friendly  governments  that  we  sell  them  nu- 
clear powered  submarines  or  provide  them 
with  ova  technology  to  enable  them  to  biUld 
tlielr  own.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  as  well  as  other  Congressional  groups, 
is  firmly  opposed  to  disseminating  this  sen- 
sitive Information  abroad. 

First,  we  believe  this  Invaluable  and  hard- 
earned  technology  must  be  given  the  great- 
est possible  degree  of  protection  against  com- 
promise  to  hostile  powers — this  would  not 
be  the  case  if  It  were  made  available  to 
other  countries.  Second,  we  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  prudent  to  Increase  the  number 
of  countries  possessing  this  vital  element  of 
the  Polaris  delivery  capability.  Finally,  since 
few.  If  any,  of  our  allies  have  the  resourcee 
to  build  more  than  one  or  two  nuclear  shipe, 
even  with  our  help,  the  military  adran- 
tage  to  the  allied  mutual  defense  would 
be  extremely  slight. 

The  Joint  Committee  does  not  consider 
this  small  advantage  Justifies  the  consider- 
able risk  of  our  nuclear  propulsion  technol- 
ogy being  compromised.  This  Is  partlctUarly 
true  during  this  critical  period  of  an  ever 
Increasing  Soviet  threat.  I  can  assure  you 
there  Is  no  change  in  the  Joint  Committee's 
p^'Sltlon  on  this  important  question. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Administration  will 
provide  the  leadership  and  Initiative  neces- 
sary to  build  and  maintain  an  Sjdequate  nu- 
clear submarine  force  and  surface  fleet  for 
the  critical  period  that  lies  ahead.  I  am 
confident  that  such  a  program  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Congress.  I  as- 
sure you  that  It  will  have  the  vigorous  and 
determined  support  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Blnergy. 

To  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Narwhal — 
smooth  sailing   and   Godspeed.   Each   of   us 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Tim  Hostiuck,  which  I  feel 
is  worthy  of  note  by  all  Members  of  this 
body.  I  include  his  letter  in  the  Record  : 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  27, 1969. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  Uke  to  comment  on 
President  Nixon's  recent  commencement  ad- 
dresses at  Beadle  State  College  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  With  respect  to  the  former 
speech  on  student  unrest,  I  feel  well  quali- 
fied to  comment,  since  I  am  a  student  myself 
and  am  Just  now  ending  my  seventh  year  of 
college  life.  If  we  were  to  resort  to  traditional 
political  dlchotomlsm,  I  would  probably  be 
classified  by  others  as  a  conservative,  though 
I  personally  object  to  the  term  in  its  ctirrent 
connotation.  To  compound  this.  I  live  in  a 
conservative  city  (Columbus)  in  a  oonsen-a- 
tlve  state  (Ohio)  and  attend  a  conser^-ative 
university  (Ohio  State  University).  Indeed, 
I  am  probably  a  perfect  represenutlve  of  the 
silent  and  so-called  apathetic  majority  of  col- 
lege students.  To  live  in  such  an  environ- 
ment, however,  is  not  to  distort  my  percep- 
tions to  the  point  of  ignorance  "as  some 
might  want  to  claim.  Rather,  my  enrtron- 
ment  tends  only  to  color  my  opinions:  and 
in  this  regard  I  am  no  less  human  than  any 
other  student,  for  none  is  exempt  from  this 
external  influence. 

Having  so  characterized  myself,  let  us  now 
get  back  to  the  President's  oomments.  You 
see.  Mr.  Nixon  suffers  from  a  socially  Imposed 
affliction  similar  to  my  own.  He  Is  a  tradi- 
tionalist or  a  conservative  of  what  have  you 

or  at  least  this  is  what  he  Is  commonly 
held  to  be  among  laymen.  But  to  label  him 
as  such  does  not  get  at  the  true  \-alue  of 
what  he  says.  The  question  is  not  whether 
he  is  a  conservative  or  a  liberal:  the  question 
is  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  or  more  ac- 
curately whether  he  is  heading  In  the  right 
direction  or  the  wrong  direction. 

From  his  personal  value  system,  the  Presi- 
dent must  Judge  the  nation's  vouth,  and  no 
one  would  question  his  behef  in  the  vitality 
and  promise  of  the  majority  of  our  vouth. 
Many  do  question,  however!  the  beliefs  he 
holds  regarding  a  minority  of  our  youth.  This 
country  has  unquestionably,  become  youth 
oriented — perhaps  too  much  so.  Leaders 
e%'erywhere  are  bending  to  their  wUl.  gain- 
ing short-run  reUef  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
long-run  gooa. 

To  be  sure  there  Is  legitimate  complaint  In 
the  oamptis  movement — too  long  have  stu- 
dents been  on  the  short  end  of  communica- 
tions while  professors  struggle  for  profession- 
al survival  In  a  system  which  tangibly  re- 
wards research  while  recognizing  excellent 
pedagogy  with  but  a  pat  on  the  back.  There 
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is,  however,  illegitimate  complaint  on  the 
campus  which  is  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  demise  of  our  educaUonal  Institutions.  It 
Is  aimed  not  at  responsible  and  internally 
generated  reform  but  unresponsible  and  ex- 
ternally Imposed  destruction. 

Administrators  steeped  In  shortsightedness 
are  reluctant  to  stamp  out  the  bad  for  fear 
of  obliterating  that  Intermingled  bit  of  legit- 
imacy, despite  the  fact  that  both  can  be 
dealt  with  separately.  In  addition,  they  act 
in  accordance  with  the  aforementioned  youth 
phobia  and  fall  to  recognize  that  there  Is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  youth  movement 
that  makes  It  right.  True  It  is  for  change,  but 
often  only  change  for  the  sake  of  change  or 
for  the  sake  of  destruction  and  not  change 
for  constructive  purposes.  The  President  is 
right  in  recognizing  this  movement  for  what 
It  is  and  in  calling  for  college  administrators 
to  consider  the  long-run  consequences  of 
their  acts. 

Now  to  move  on  to  the  closely  related  ques- 
tion of  recent  attitudes  toward  defense — 
closely  related  in  that  it  concerns  the  opinion 
of  the  nation's  youth.  The  reaction  on  the 
part  of  much  of  the  news  media  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Air  Force  Academy  address  was  appall- 
ing. For  the  first  time  In  his  presidency.  Mr. 
Nixon  attacked  major  political  figures.  Im- 
mediately the  news  media  (notably  NBC)  re- 
acted irresponsibly.  Unlike  the  era  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  when  they  were  con- 
tent to  report  only  what  was  said,  the  news 
media  Judged  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  from  their 
own  political  frameworks.  They  attacked 
what  he  did  not  say,  contorted  vjhat  he  did 
say.  accused  him  of  reverting  to  his  "pre-elec- 
tion" ways  and  of  interjecting  his  own  value 
system  into  the  defense  question. 

To  this  press  reaction  let  me  first  say  that 
some  of  the  news  media  have  failed  in  their 
responsibility  In  that  they  have  unduly  dis- 
torted and  misinterpreted  what  the  Presi- 
dent said.  They  have  also  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  restraint  in  attacking  the  President's 
first  really  scorching  words — it's  as  if  they 
were  lying  in  wait.  To  this  end  they  have 
done  this  country  a  disservice,  for  the  Presi- 
dent desperately  desires  to.  Is  trying  to.  and 
must  communicate  with  the  citizenry  in  his 
terms — instead  his  communications  are  dis- 
torted by  the  news  media. 

Some  reporters  say  that  the  President 
showed  his  colors  In  his  defense  address.  Is 
not  this  why  the  people  elected  him— to  exer- 
cise his  beliefs  which  supposedly  reflect  their 
own.  Must  a  President  become  a  meaningless 
mold  ef  all  public  opinion  and  try  to  accom- 
modate everyone  and  thereby  accommodate 
no  one.  Did  we  not  have  enough  of  this  lead- 
erless  leadership  In  the  Johnson  era.  The 
President  Is  supposed  to  take  a  stance — that's 
why  he  In  particular  was  elected.  Responsible 
dissent  may  object  to  the  stance  taken  but 
not  to  the  act  of  taking  a  stance. 

Some  reporters  also  say  that  the  President 
created  a  straw  man,  that  no  responsible 
leader  Is  calling  for  unilateral  disarmament 
and  that  there  Is  no  field  day  on  the  de- 
fense establishment.  Of  course,  the  President 
knows  that  no  responsible  leader  Is  explicit- 
ly saying  these  things.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  and  it  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Nixon  feels  the  pulse  of  the  nation  while 
others  blindly  condemn  him.  Of  concern  to 
the  President  Is  the  image  held  by  the  public 
of  the  attack  on  the  defense  establishment; 
I.e.,  their  perception  of  what  Is  happening, 
particularly  the  perceptions  of  college  stu- 
dents. 

Despite  the  actual  words  being  said,  the 
grandiose  fashion  in  which  such  weighty  fig- 
ures as  Senator  Fulbrlght  are  criticizing 
military  spending  gives  the  Impression  of  an 
Impending  military  state.  The  President,  as 
he  explicitly  remarked  in  his  speech.  Is  for 
constructive  criticism  but  he  Is  against  the 
fear  and  distrust  of  the  military  being  built 
Into  the  citizenry,  especially  young  radicals 
who  are  anxiously  waiting  to   branch   out 
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from  the  Pulbrlght-type  base  to  more  ex- 
treme positions.  There  Is  no  straw  man  then; 
there  Is  a  very  real  negative  Image  of  the 
mlUtary's  purpose  which  fortiinately  the 
President  Is  perceptive  enough   to  see. 

Mr.  Nixon,  despite  how  one  feels  about  his 
opinions  and  values,  should  be  applauded  by 
all  for  attempting  to  exercise  an  active  lead- 
ership and  for  having  the  courage  to  come 
face  to  face  with  reality  and  not  some  self- 
centered  microcosm  of  It. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Tim  Hostiuck. 
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WISCONSIN  GUIDANCE  SYSTEM  TO 
CONTROL  FIRST  MOON  LANDING 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

op    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Dr.  B.  Paul  Blasingame,  general  man- 
ager of  the  AC  Electronics  Division  of 
the  O^heral  Motoors  Corp.  of  Milwaukee, 
has  provided  rae  with  information  oii 
the  Wisconsin-produced  guidance  system 
which  will  be  used  by  the  astronauts  in 
their  first  history-making  moon  landing. 

I  believe  this  information  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  millions  of  Americans  and 
others  throughout  the  world  who  will  be 
"in  the  gallery"  for  this  epochal  event. 
I  Include  Dr.  Blasingame's  information 
In  the  Record: 

GM  Guidance  Programed  To  Control 
First  Moon  Landinc 
The  first  manned  landing  on  the  moon 
and  UftofT  from  it  are  programmed  to  be 
controlled  by  the  space-proven  Guidance 
and  Navigation  (G&N)  system  In  the  Apollo 
Lunar  Module  (LM) . 

To  begin  the  dramatic  landing  sequence, 
the  General  Motors-AC  Electronics  svstem 
controls  the  Descent  Orbit  Insertion  (DOI) 
firing  of  the  LM  descent  engine  behind  the 
moon,  out  of  touch  with  Mission  Ckjntrol  In 
Houston.  DOI  lowers  the  orbit  of  the  LM, 
so  that  Its  eight  mile  low  point  comes  some 
15  degrees  and  about  260  nautical  miles 
before  landing  site  two. 

As  the  low  point  approaches,  Apollo  H 
Commander  Ntll  A.  Armstrong  and  LM  pilot 
Edwin  E.  Aldrln  will  enter  Program  63  (P-63) 
Into  the  G&N  computer,  calling  for  the  Power 
Descent  Initiation  (PDI)  firing  of  the  throt- 
tleable  descent  engine,  to  start  the  LM  down 
toward  the  landing  site. 

Seconds  before  planned  PDI  Ignition,  the 
computer's  display  and  keyboard  (DSKY) 
win  flash  Its  "proceed"  button,  asking  the 
astronauts  if  they  agree  the  engine  should 
be  fired  as  planned. 

The  push  of  that  button  will  permit  a 
completely  automatic  descent  and  landing 
under  G&N  control,  which  Incorporates 
landing  radar  readouts.  Meanwhile  the  astro- 
nauts monitor  G&N  and  double  check  to  be 
sure  they  axe  headed  for  a  reasonably  smooth, 
flat  area.  Thrusting  In  program  63  reduces 
relative  ground  speed  to  some  350  mph  before 
the  program  switches  automatically  to  P-64 
and  at  150  feet  altitude  to  P-65  for  the  gentle, 
two-mlle-per-hour  final  approach  and  touch- 
down. 

Though  it  is  planned  that  Armstrong  and 
Aldrln  will  leave  the  G&N  In  Its  automatic 
mode  until  the  final  portion  of  the  descent, 
they  still  can  use  hand  controllers  to  make 
minor  corrections  of  spacecraft  attitude, 
basing  their  corrections  on  Instruments 
driven  by  the  G&N  system.  Rate  of  descent 
and  total  attitude  are  regulated  automati- 
cally. 


During  the  final  portion  of  the  descent, 
the  crew  can  exert  more  direct  control  over 
the  final  touchdown  pwlnt  and  velocities  by 
selecting    from    two    other   programs:    P-66 
(semiautomatic)  or  P-67  (manual),  though 
once  they  choose  either  of  these  programs — 
via  DSKY  entry — they  cannot  return  to  the 
automatic  sequence.  In  P-66,  total  attitude 
is  handled  manually.  The  G&N  system  con- 
trols the  rate  of  descent,  though  a  flip  of  an 
Instrument  panel  switch  provides  a  one-foot- 
per-second    variation   In    the    descent    rate. 
Complete  manual  control  is  provided  by  P-67. 
The  AC  Electronics  G&N  systems  In  both 
the  Command  and  Lunar  Modules  will  be 
put   to  the  test  throughout  the  Apollo   11 
lunar    landing    mission — from    launch    to 
splashdown. 

During  launch  the  AC  Electronics  Com- 
mand Module  (CM)  system  backstops  the 
launch  vehicle  guidance  package,  and  is  able 
to  turn  over  manual  control  of  the  rocket 
to  the  astronauts  If  the  primary  unit  should 
fail. 

In  addition  to  the  ascent  and  descent 
burns,  AC  Electronics  systems  control  all 
other  major  firings  of  main  engines  in  both 
spacecraft— the  big  service  propulsion  sys- 
tem (SPS)  of  the  Command  and  Service 
Modules  (CSM)  combination,  and  the  de- 
scent and  ascent  propulsion  systems  (DPS 
and  APS)   In  the  LM. 

Pour  or  the  most  critical  of  these  firings 

two  lunar  orbit  Insertion  burns  (LOI-i  and 
2),  DOI  and  transearth  Injection  (TEI) — are 
controlled  by  G&N  behind  the  moon— out 
of  "sight"  of  NASA  radar  tracking  and  radio 
communication. 

The  astronauts  will  use  the  Command 
Module  G&N  System  to  determine  their  posi- 
tion in  space  and  in  lunar  orbit,  as  a' correla- 
tion with  NASA's  radar  tracking.  Should 
communications  fall,  the  G&N  would  be- 
come the  only  position  reference  for  the  trip 
home. 

While  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  are  perform- 
ing separate  maneuvers  with  the  LM    Com- 
mand Module  pilot  Michael  Collins  uses  the 
G&N  optics  to  track  the  landing  vehicle,  dur- 
ing descent  and  ascent  should  a  rescue  ren- 
dezvous of  the  landing  vehicle  be  necessary. 
Each  G&N  system  also  maintains  the  at- 
titude of  its  spacecraft  when   the   two  ve- 
hicles are  separated.  When  they  are  docked 
one  of  the  systems  (usually  in  the  Command 
Module)  will  control  attitude.  Thus,  the  sys- 
tems win  be  In  control  of  both  spacecraft 
virtually   at  all   times   during   the   mission. 
Finally,   the  AC   Electronics   G&N  system 
guides   the   spacecraft   through   the   critical 
entry  corridor  at  the  edge  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, to  a  point  Just  before  drogue  para- 
chute deployment. 

Heart  of  the  G&N  system  Is  the  inertlal 
measurement  unit  (IMTJ),  which  consists 
of  a  gyroscoplcally  stabilized  platform 
mounted  within  gimbals  which  aUow  the 
spacecraft  to  move  In  any  direction  whUe 
the  platform  remains  fixed  in  Inertlal  space. 
Accelerometers.  which  measure  changes  in 
velocity,  also  are  mounted  on  this  platform. 
Prom  the  stable  platform,  all  changes  in  the 
spacecraft's  attitude,  speed,  and  direction 
are  measured  and  accumulated  by  the  sys- 
tem's guidance  computer.  The  computer  con- 
trols the  overall  G&N  operation,  and  Issues 
guidance  commands  based  In  part  on  Infor- 
mation from  the  IMU. 

The  optical  subsystem,  consisting  of  a  one- 
power  telescope  and  28-power  sextant  In  the 
CSM,  is  a  very  precise  refinement  of  sea- 
faring navigational  Instruments.  In  the  LM. 
only  a  one-power  alignment  optical  telescope 
(AOT)  Is  provided.  The  CSM  optical  sub- 
system permits  the  astronauts  to  find  their 
position  In  space  relative  to  the  moon  and  the 
planets,  and  to  realign  their  stabilized  in- 
ertlal platform  to  star  references.  In  addi- 
tion, spacecraft  attitude  is  verified  periodi- 
cally by  sextant  star  sightings. 
During   the   mission    the   astronauts   will 


use  the  optics  In  both  spacecraft  to  realtgn 
the  stable  platform  several  times,  because: 
Even  the  most  precise  gyroscopes  accu- 
mulate minor  errors  or  "drift"  over  a  period 
of  time,  but  alignment  can  correct  for  this 
drift. 

For  the  most  precise  measurement  of  ve- 
locity change  during  a  major  thrusting  ma- 
neuver, it  is  beet  to  have  the  accelerometers 
properly  aligned  for  the  bum.  Usually  align- 
ment Is  p>erformed  before  every  engine  firing 
to  accomplish  this. 

Normally  the  platform  Is  aligned  to  its 
most  convenient  reference.  For  example,  at 
launch,  alignment  is  to  a  launch  pad  ref- 
erence; In  mid-course,  to  the  stars;  at  the 
moon,  to  the  landing  site;  and  near  entry,  to 
certain   entry   coordinates. 

Accelerometers  also  can  develop  some  mi- 
nor errors,  or  inherent  bias.  But  as  is  the 
aase  with  gyros,  the  bias  usually  is  a  known 
quantity,  a  definite  signature  developed 
through  exhaustive  testing  of  the  Instrument 
from  the  day  it  was  built  right  up  to  mission 
time.  The  bias  factors  are  programmed  Into 
the  computer,  which  compensates  for  them 
when  computing  velocity  change. 

On  their  way  to  and  from  the  moon,  the 
astronauts  correlate  their  position  with  the 
ground's  radar  tracking  estimate  by  using 
the  G&N  system's  sextant  to  make  star- 
horizon  or  star-landmark  fixes.  The  sightings 
are  used  to  update  their  onboard  state  vec- 
tor— position  and  velocity  estimate — which 
would  become  critical  if  communications 
failed. 

When  the  LM  gtildance  and  navigation 
system  is  powered  up,  the  LM's  IMU  will 
be  aligned  Initially  using  coordinates  voiced 
from  the  CSM.  After  the  two  spacecraft 
separate  the  astronauts  in  the  LM  will  take 
star  sightings  to  perform  IMU  alignments. 
One  of  their  first  duties  after  landing  oa 
the  moon  Is  to  perform  optical  alignment. 

LAUNCH    and    orbital    INSERTION 

The  CSM  guidance  and  navigation  system 
will  be  turned  on  and  aUgned  to  a  launch 
pad  reference  at  T-^8  hours,  and  will  not  be 
powered  down  during  the  mission- until  Ju-st 
before  splashdown  some  240  hours  later. 
Here  Is  a  G&N  mission  sketch: 

During  launch  and  earth  parking  orbit 
Insertion  by  the  Saturn  V  rocket,  guidance 
and  control  normally  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  system  in  the  instrument  unit  (lU) 
of  the  S-rVB  third  stage,  while  the  AC  Elec- 
tronics system  monitors  lU  guidance  per- 
formance and  displays  for  the  astronaut* 
the  spacecraft's  attitude  and  velocity. 

If  the  launch  vehicle  Inertlal  platform 
should  fail,  the  AC  system  can  provide  the 
astronauts  with  a  means  to  assume  steering 
control  and  either  continue  or  abort  the 
mission  as  required. 

TRAMSLUNAB    INJECTION     (TLl) 

During  the  second  revolution  of  the  100 
nautical  mile  high  circular  parking  orbit 
the  Instrument  unit  will  control  a  restart  of 
the  S-IVB  to  place  the  combined  vehicles  in 
a  free  return  trajectory  to  the  moon  |so  that 
if  no  lunar  orbit  were  attempted,  the  space- 
craft would  merely  circle  the  moon  and  re- 
turn to  earth) .  The  AC  system  monitors  this 
maneuver,  and  again  provides  takeover  capa- 
bility should  trouble  develop  in  the  launch 
vehicle  inertlal  platform. 

TRANSPOSITION.    DOCKING    AND    LM     EXTRACTIO.V 

Soon  after  TLI.  the  astronauts  will  control 
separation,  transposition  and  docking  with 
the  LM.  then  ease  the  moon  vehicle  from  r^ 
S-IVB  adapter.  After  the  docked  spacecrait 
makts  a  short  evasive  burn  using  the  Service 
Propulsion  System  (SPS).  the  S-IVB's  re- 
maining fuel  will  be  vented,  accelerating  it 
into  a  solar  orbit. 

TRANSLITNAR   COAST    (TLC) 

On  the  73-hour  coasting  flight  to  the  moon, 
the  AC  G&N  system  wlU  control  up  to  four 
mid-course  corrections,  though  on  past  mii- 
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slons  most  of  these  adjustments  have  not 
been  required. 

LUNAR  ORBIT  INSERTION   (LOI-1  AND  LOI-2) 

At  the  moon  the  G&N  system  will  control 
insertion  of  the  two  Apollo  spwcecraft  into  a 
60  by  170  nautical  mile  lunar  orbit.  Two  revo- 
lutions later,  it  will  direct  the  SPS  engine  to 
flre  again  to  circularize  the  orbit  at  approxi- 
mately 60  nautical  miles.  Both  burns  will  be 
behind  the  moon  with  no  coverage  by  NASA's 
Manned  Space  PUght  Network  (MSFN) .  LM 
pilot  Aldrln  will  enter  the  LM  for  the  firet 
time  toward  the  end  of  the  third  lunar  orbit 
for  a  two  hour  check  of  communications  sys- 
tems and  general  housekeeping  chores,  while 
CM  pilot  Collins  performs  orbital  navigation, 
tracking  landmarks  with  the  G&N  optical 
subsystem. 

DESCENT  ORBIT  INSERTION   (DOI) 

In  the  eleventh  orbit,  after  a  rest  period 
in  the  Command  Module,  spacecraft  com- 
m.inder  Armstrong  and  LM  pilot  Aldrln  will 
occupy  the  LM.  This  time  they  will  power  up 
and  check  all  LM  systems  and  align  Its  IMU 
for  the  first  time.  Collins  will  i>erform  more 
landmark  tracking  from  the  CSM.  In  the  13th 
lunar  revolution  the  two  spacecraft  will  sepa- 
rate and  the  LM  descent  will  begin,  under 
G&N  control  and  without  MSFN  coverage. 
The  EMDI-descent  propulsion  system  (DPS) 
burn  will  lower  the  LM  altitude  to  8  nautical 
IT. lies  as  its  closest  point.  During  the  LM 
coasting  descent.  Collins  will  track  It  from 
the  CSM  with  the  G&N  optics. 

POWERED    DESCENT    AND    LANDING 

With  the  astronauts  again  in  contact  with 
earth,  the  G&N  system  Initiates  the  key 
PDI  bum  which  begins  the  vehicle's  powered 
descent  toward  a  gentle  landing  on  the  sur- 
face. If  the  astronauts  wish,  the  guidance 
system  can  control  the  entire  landing  se- 
quence automatically,  while  they  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  descent.  The  G&N  system 
processes  and  displays  range  and  range  rate 
information  from  the  landing  radar  and 
attitude  data  from  the  IMU.  In  the  latter 
phase  of  descent  the  astronauts  can  take 
over  manual  control  and  fly  the  LM  to  touch- 
down. 

Soon  after  landing,  the  G&N's  IMU  is  re- 
aligned using  AOT  star  sightings,  so  that 
a  G&N-controlled  llftofT  can  be  performed 
right  away  if  necessary.  Alignment  Is  re- 
peated again  before  the  actual  liftoff. 

ASCENT    AND    RENDEZVOUS 

When  the  lunar  stay  is  concluded,  the 
G&N  system  will  automatically  control  the 
firing  of  the  LM's  ascent  engine.  The  de- 
scent stage  will  be  used  as  a  launch  pad 
for  liftoff,  to  start  Armstrong  and  Aldrln 
toward  a  rendezous  in  orbit  with  the  Com- 
mand Module. 

After  the  LM  is  safely  in  orbit,  the  O&N 
system  controls  the  three  firings  of  the  small 
LM  reaction  control  system  rockets  to  en- 
able the  spacecraft  to  rendezvous  and  dock 
with  the  CSM.  Further  braking  bums  are 
under  manual  control  as  the  LM  G&N  system 
displays  rendezvous  radar  data  during  the 
rendezvous  sequence.  Between  rendezvous 
burns,  the  Command  Module  pilot  again 
will  use  the  G&N  system's  sextant  to  track 
It.  Rendezvous  manuevers  are  calculated  by 
the  G&N  computers  aboard  the  CSM  and  LM. 

After  the  two  LM  astronauts  finish  their 
tasks  in  that  spacecraft  and  crawl  back 
into  the  CM  with  their  lunar  samples,  the 
LM  will  be  Jettisoned  and  left  in  orbit 
around  the  moon. 

TRANSEARTH    INJECTION     (TEI) 

In  the  30th  revolution,  the  G&N  system 
Will  control  the  SPS  burn  behind  the  moon 
which  propels  the  CSM  out  of  lunar  orbit 
and  back  toward  earth. 

TRANSEARTH    COAST     (TEC) 

During  the  two-and-a-half  dav  trip  home. 
the  astronauts  may  make  up  to  three  mid- 
course  corrections,  though  on  Apollo  8  and 
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again  on  Apollo  10,  the  transearth  injection 
was  so  accurate  that  only  one  minor  correc- 
tion was  needed. 

ENTRY 

The  AC  Electronics  guidance  and  navli^a- 
tlon  system  will  control  the  25,000  mile  per 
hour  entry  into  the  earth's  atmosphere  auto- 
matically. The  system  vrtll  continue  space- 
craft guidance  until  Just  before  drogue 
parachute  deployment,  as  It  did  with  such 
great  accuracy  on  previous  Apollo  missions. 
On  Apollo  9  and  10,  the  world  watched  as 
the  spacecraft  drifted  down  within  range 
of  television  cameras  aboard  the  recovery 
aircraft  carrier. 

The  system  controls  speed  and  attitude 
during  entry  by  rotating  the  spacecraft  about 
its  offset  center  of  gravity,  thus  changing  the 
direction  of  the  aerodynamic  lift.  The  system 
calculates  how  much  and  In  which  direction 
the  spacecraft  should  be  rolled  to  achieve  the 
desired  parachute  deployment  point.  The  sys- 
tem also  calculates  and  shows  the  astronauts 
their  anticipated  splashdown  point,  the  only 
variable  being  surface  winds  in  the  landing 
area. 

AC  is  prime  contractor  to  NASA  for  manu- 
facture, assembly,  subsystem  integration  and 
testing  of  the  Apollo  G&N  systems.  Major 
subcontractors  are  the  Equipment  Division  of 
Raytheon  Co.,  Sudbury.  Mass..  for  the  digital 
computer  and  associated  displays  and  key- 
boards; and  Kollsman  Instrument  Corp., 
Syosset,  N.Y.,  a  division  of  Standard  Kolls- 
man Industries,  for  the  optical  subsystem. 
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and  members  of  the  bar  have  all  worked 
together  to  produce  these  much  needed 
reforms. 


CUSTOMS  COURT  REFORM 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF   VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  improve  the  judicial 
machinery  in  the  customs  courts  by 
amending  the  statutory  provisions  relat- 
ing to  judicial  actions  and  administra- 
tive proceedings  in  customs  matters. 

Over  $3  billion  in  customs  duties  were 
collected  last  year.  This  is  a  very  sharp 
increase  over  previous  years.  It  reflects. 
of  course,  the  great  increase  in  imports 
into  the  United  States.  But  one  clear 
consequence  of  this  situation  is  an  up- 
ward trend  in  challenges  by  importers  to 
duties  assessed  against  them  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Customs. 

The  caseload  of  customs  cases  is  very 
impressive.  In  fiscal  1963,  the  Customs 
Court  received  about  35,000  new  cases; 
in  fiscal  1968,  this  figure  had  increased 
to  108,000. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1963,  186.000  cases 
were  pending  in  the  Customs  Court:  at 
the  end  of  March  1969,  there  were  over 
439.000  cases  pending. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Cus- 
toms Court  are  presently  operating  un- 
der outmoded  procedural  arrangements 
that  hamper  them  in  dealing  with  this 
great  volume  of  work.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing will.  I  believe,  provide  new 
procedures  that  will  reduce  the  volume 
of  new  cases  and  will  permit  the  court 
to  act  more  effectively  and  expenditiously 
on  the  cases  that  are  filed. 

Many  hands  have  contributed  to  the 
present  draft.  Former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  C.  Clark.  Chief  Judge  Rao 
of  the  Customs  Court,  Treasury,  and 
Justice  oflBcials,  and  representatives  of 
interested  groups,  such  as  the  importers 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  HtoRT 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  has  again  done  a  fine  piece  of 
reporting.  He  has  pointed  the  finger 
where  it  should  be  pointed. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  is  no  stranger  to  this 
body.  He  has  been  with  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Cowles  Publications  since  1950, 
and  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  story  he  wrote  for  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  entitled  "Press  Fail- 
ure at  the  Pentagon." 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  much 
enlightened  by  what  he  has  to  say : 
Press  Failure  at  the  Pentagon 
(By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff) 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  it  was  fashionable  to 
assign  a  reporter  or  a  group  of  reporters  to 
do  what  was  considered  "an  In-depth  series" 
on  the  military-Industrial  complex,  and  the 
multlbllllon-dollar  Pentagon  bungles  of  the 
last  few  years.  Newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  suddenly  were  busy  trying  to 
catch  up  with  the  important  task  of  report- 
ing, interpreting  and  pioliclng  a  department 
that  had  been  spending  between  $40  billion 
and  $80  billion  a  year  for  a  decade. 

In  the  light  of  the  handicap  imposed  In 
being  suddenly  tossed  Into  this  Impossible 
Job,  many  of  the  reporters  did  a  useful  but 
somewhat  tardy  Job  In  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  a  deca<ie  of  corruption,  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  In  the  operations  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  research  was  not  too  difficult  on  the 
major  problems,  for  a  few  of  us  have  written 
books  and  extensive  articles  spelling  out  the 
details  of  the  blundering  on  the  TFX,  the 
X-22,  the  decision  to  make  the  U.S.S.  John 
F.  Kennedy  a  conventional  carrier  and  a  wide 
range  of  cases  of  minor  blundering,  "con- 
filcts  of  Interest"  and  misrepresentations  to 
the  public  and  Congress  on  military  prob- 
lems. The  hearings  and  reports  of  Congres- 
sional committees,  and  the  debates  on  mili- 
tary budget  provided  considerable  informa- 
tion that  many  of  us  had  been  writing  about 
for  years. 

The  public  and  many  editors  were  sud- 
denly hit  with  a  shocking  picture  of  the 
misuse  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
Pentagon's  multlbllllon-dollar  budget. There 
appears  to  be  a  sudden  realization  that  re- 
gional political  favoritism,  "confilcts  of  in- 
terest" and  cozy  dealings  with  big  and  little 
defense  contractors  can  be  a  drain  on  the 
taxpayers  and  detrimental  to  the  goal  of 
producing  the  best  weapons  systems  for  the 
best  price.  There  could  have  been  an  under- 
standing years  earlier  If  the  press  had  done 
Its  Job. 

There  was  a  sudden  realization  that  there 
are  certain  inherent  problems  In  any  easy 
flow  of  personnel,  military  or  civilian,  be- 
tween the  major  defense  Industries  and  the 
highest  policy  positions  in  the  Pentagon. 
And.  there  was  new  understanding  of  the 
evil  Influence  across  the  entire  Defense  De- 
partment when  the  highest  officials — some 
civilian  and  some  military — give  false  testi- 
mony under  oath,  force  subordinate  officials 
to  give  false  or  slanted  testimony  and  use  the 
full  power  of   the   bureaucracy   to  demote. 
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discipline  or  fire  the  dissenters  who  Innlst 
upon  telling  the  truth. 

Also,  a  part  of  the  power  picture  that  Is 
now  appearing  in  many  publications  Is  the 
Interplay  of  forces  In  the  Congress  and  the 
Defense  Depertment,  with  cooperative  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  receiving  favored  treat- 
ment, while  uncooperative  senators  and  con- 
gressmen are  punished  and  maligned. 

While  the  picture  of  corruption  and  mis- 
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sessment  of  the  wire  services  and  their  own 
Washington  correepondent. 

While  television  seldom  leads  the  way  in 
challenging  the  press  office  of  a  government 
agency,  particularly  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, It  can  be  a  tremendous  Influence  In 
the  way  It  Ukes  up  the  flght  on  some  Issue 
or  treats  the  Issue  as  Inconsequential  and 
unworthy  of  air  time. 

Seldom  do  editors  give  any  thought  to  the 
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management  at  the  Pentagon  is  shocking.  It     influences  that  have  tended  to  keep  the  net- 


is  equally  shocking  to  examine  the  record  of 
the  American  press  during  the  last  decade. 
Why  has  It  Just  dawned  up>on  the  press — 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television — 
that  the  spending  of  half  of  the  national 
budget  and  the  status  of  our  national  de- 
fense Is  worth  covering  week  by  week?  Why 
did  the  press  permit  Itself  to  be  dominated 
and  overwhelmed  in  many  cases  by  the  prop- 
aganda of  a  centralized  Pentagon  press  office 
that  claimed  a  new  scientific  "cost-effective" 
system  was  saving  billions  of  dollars  every 
year? 

It  would  be  rather  easy  to  do  a  devastating 
series  of  articles  on  the  superficiality  and 
the  laxity  of  the  American  press  In  dealing 
with  the  corruption  and  the  mismanage- 
menjt.tn  the  Pentagon.  Congressional  Investl- 
_  gatlpQs.  of  Pentagon  corruption  and  misman- 
agement were  virtually  Ignored  by  the  wire 
services.  Washington  specials  and  radio  and 
and  television.  Where  there  was  coverage  it 
was  usually  short,  superficial  and  more  con- 
fusing than  enlightening. 

The  editorial  comment  by  most  major 
newspapers  was  Influenced  by  the  lack  of 
coverage  In  the  news  columns,  or  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  coverage  by  commentators  on 
radio  and  television,  the  columnists  or  the 
barrage  of  propaganda  flowing  from  the  new 
centralized  Pentagon  press  office.  The  self- 
serving  declarations  of  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary were  accepted  and  printed  as  truths, 
even  when  they  were  clearly  contradicted 
by  a  body  of  testimony  and  documentation. 
The  evidence  of  the  clearest  "confilcts  of  in- 
terest'" was  ignored  or  excused  by  repwrters 
and  by  the  editorial  writers  who  found  it 
easier  to  accept  the  unsupported  statements 
or  conclusions  of  a  President,  a  Defense  Sec- 
retary or  other  political  figure  with  an  obvi- 
ous stake  In  the  story  than  to  be  concerned 
with  the  other  evidence. 

Editors  cannot  come  to  grips  with  the 
Pentagon  from  a  point  several  hundred  or 
several  thousand  miles  from  Washington  un- 
less they  have  reliable  and  tough -minded 
channels  oif  Information.  Many  influences 
have  cluttered  and  contaminated  those  chan- 
nels In  recent  years.  Not  the  least  of  these 
has  been  the  radio  and  television  coverage. 
While  radio  and  television  can  do  a  great 
Job  on  some  subjects,  there  has  been  a  glar- 
ing weakness  in  the  manner  In  which  the 
broadcast  Industry  has  dealt  with  the  hard 
problems  of  covering  corruption,  misman- 
agement and  waste  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  in  other  government  agen- 
cies. 

Television  Is  show  business,  and  the  show 
business  aspect  influences  news  coverage  and 
public  affairs  programs.  A  big  news  story 
may  get  two  or  three  minutes,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  most  colorful 
or  provocative  statements  on  one  or  on  both 
sides  of  an  issue.  Corruption  or  mismanage- 
ment is  charged  and  denied  with  no  real 
effort  to  explore  the  depth  of  proof  beyond 
the  self-serving  statements  of  the  spokes- 
men for  the  two  sides.  Viewers  are  Influenced 
by  the  looks,  the  brief  comment  or  by  the 
facial  expression  of  the  commentator  as 
much  as  they  are  by  facts  and  depth  of  proof. 
It  Is  not  unusual  for  such  programs  to  be 
devoid  of  facts  or  documentation  on  even 
the  most  important  Defense  Department 
Issue. 

While    most    editors    are    aware    of    these 


work  newsmen  and  commentators  from  chal 
lenglng  the  Defense  Department's  bosses  or 
the  White  House.  Broadcast  Journalism  re- 
quires special  access  to  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary, other  high  Defense  officials  and  White 
House  personnel.  Certainly  everyone  can 
cover  the  regular  press  conferences,  but  it  Is 
a  coup  to  arrange  one  of  those  "special"  in- 
terviews on  an  exclusive  basis.  Such  "spe- 
cials" go  to  a  favorite  network  or  even  a 
favorite  newsman,  usually  the  apologists. 
Specials  seldom  are  arranged  for  men  who 
question  the  honesty,  integrity  or  Judgment 
of  high  officials  of  the  Defense  Department. 
Since  there  Is  really  no  effective  way  to 
change  this  system,  editors  should  in  most 
instances  disregard  the  television  news  shows 
in  making  their  Judgments  about  either  the 
wire  service  coverage  or  the  coverage  by  their 
own  Washington  correspondent. 

Wire  service  reporters  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon,  are  usually  overworked  with  rou- 
tine and  faced  with  ground  rules  that  make 
it  difficult  to  dig  beyond  the  self-serving 
statements  of  the  Defense  press  office. 

The  penalties  for  being  a  few  minutes  be- 
hind on  a  routine  newsstory  are  such  that 
they  force  bright,  able  and  energetic  reporters 
to  accept  Pentagon  discipline  and  avoid 
rocking  the  boat.  Aggressive  independence 
can  represent  a  serious  handicap  with  too 
few  compensations. 

The  Washington  sp)eclal  corresp>ondence  op- 
erating out  of  a  one-  or  two-man  bureau, 
can  lead  an  even  more  harried  life  than  the 
wire  service  reporter  who  is  permanently  as- 
signed to  the  Pentagon.  Editors  who  would 
never  expect  one  local  reporter  to  be  expert 
on  city,  coimty  and  state  affairs,  think  noth- 
ing of  expecting  "instant  expertise"  from  the 
one  or  two  men  they  assign  to  Washington. 
Most  correspondents  understand  their  in- 
ability to  be  instant  experts  on  all  they  are 
asked  to  do,  but  do  develop  a  flne  facility 
for  quick  research  and  fast,  smooth  writing 
that  often  passes  for  expertise. 

But  this  kind  of  an  operation  is  superfi- 
cial and  relies  too  much  upon  quick  infor- 
mation from  government  press  offices  or 
Washington  lobbyists.  It  is  easier  to  go  along 
with  the  viewpoint  of  the  White  House  or 
a  big  agency  In  most  cases,  and  it  can  take 
tremendous  time  and  energy  to  carry  the 
burden  of  an  assault  on  the  opinions  or  de- 
cisions of  a  government  agency.  The  task 
can  seem  overwhelming  when  it  involves  a 
challenge  to  the  biggest  and  most  compli- 
cated Washington  establishment,  the  Penta- 
gon. A  few  make  periodic  challenges  to  the 
Pentagon  propaganda  position,  but  most  give 
up  in  frustration  after  concluding  that  few 
in  the  press  really  see  or  care  about  the  im- 
plications of  mismanagement,  corruption  and 
waste  that  have  been  unearthed. 

Although  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lems faced  in  covering  Defense  spending.  I 
do  not  want  the  sympathy  to  be  Interpreted 
as  a  Justification  for  a  continuation  of  the 
incompetence  and  superficiality  of  the  past 
press  performance.  While  the  problems  of 
covering  an  $80-bllllon-a-year  agency  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  size  of  the  problems  be  used  to  ex- 
cuse future  press  failure.  The  press  has  a 
great  responslbUity  that  cannot  be  brushed 
aside. 

The  Pentagon  spends  half  of  our  federal 
budget  and  has  the  responsibility  for  pro- 


weaknesses  in  broadcast  Journalism,  they  are  vlding  a  modern  defense  system  to  protect 
(like  most  of  us)  influenced  to  some  degree  this  nation  from  all  Its  enemies.  Every  bit  of 
by  this  most  powerful  medium  in  their  as-     corruption.  poUtical  favoritism,  mismanage- 


ment  or  waste  steals  money  from  the  tax- 
payers. More  important.  It  cuts  into  the 
muscle  of  real  defenses,  saps  the  strength 
of  the  nation  and  could  leave  us  as  a  second- 
rate  power  even  as  we  Ep>end  our  way  Into 
bankruptcy. 

In  the  face  of  a  host  of  International 
problems,  and  the  turmoil  at  home  over 
real  and  Imagined  wrongs  In  our  society,  it 
is  essential  that  we  take  stringent  measures 
to  eliminate  corruption.  Honest  government 
is  not  only  practical.  It  is  vital  to  our  future 
It  Is  time  for  the  press  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  smart  cynicism  that  tolerates  corruption 
and  mismanagement.  It  is  time  to  exhibit 
some  outrage  at  dishonest  or  political  ad- 
ministration or  the  Defense  Department,  or 
any  other  agency  of  government  including 
the  courts. 

Every  story  of  Defense  Department  cor- 
ruption is  worth  total  pursuit  by  the  pre.ts 
until  the  corrupter  pays  a  pjenalty.  or  the 
mlsmanager  is  exposed  and  labeled  for  what 
he  is. 

Those  who  He  or  misrepresent  to  hide  Uie 
corruption  and  mismanagement  should  be 
exposed  and  criticized  for  precisely  what 
they  have  done  as  accomplices  after  the 
fact.  The  point  must  be  made  that  liars  and 
falsiflers  cannot  be  tolerated  in  high  gov- 
ernment  office,  and  that  the  higher  the  office 
the  man  holds  the  higher  the  price  he  must 
pay  for  his  falslflcatlon.  This  has  not  been 
the  case. 

The  political  defenders  of  those  engaged 
In  either  crime  or  the  cover-up  of  crime 
should  be  held  accountable  for  either  laclt 
of  Judgment  or  for  knowingly  condoning 
dishonesty  in  government.  Nothing  less  than 
such  a  massive  assault  on  corruption  and 
mismanagement  will  have  any  more  than 
minor  impact  upon  the  problem  facing  the 
United  States  today. 

The  present  press  emphasis  on  coverage 
of  the  Pentagon  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  tele- 
vision have  Anally  learned  the  vital  lessons 
after  a  decade  of  swallowing  big  chunks  of 
Pentagon  propaganda.  Certainly  no  one  can 
now  say  that  the  press  is  "soft  on  the  Penta- 
gon." but  even  that  coverage  is  superflci  a. 
Week  after  week  the  stories  pour  out  on  the 
evil  "military-industrial  complex"  with  st  i- 
tistics  on  the  number  of  generals  and 
admirals  who  work  for  major  defense  con- 
tractors, and  statistics  on  the  increa-sed 
concentration  of  defense  contracts  in  ihe 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  contractors.  .Al- 
ways there  is  mention  of  the  billions  wasted 
through  cancellation  of  major  defense  con- 
tracts that  failed  to  meet  standards,  and 
there  are  the  stories  of  the  $2  billion  over- 
runs on  the  C-5A  cargo  plane  contract,  the 
mismanagement  on  the  Cheyenne  helicopter 
contract,  and  of  course,  the  multlbillion- 
dollar  bungle  on  the  Infamous  TFX  con- 
tract. But  there  is  little  effort  to  report  de- 
tails of  specific  crimes  and  trace  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Reporters  who  should  know  better  have 
painted  with  a  broad  brush  of  truth,  half- 
truth  and  distortion.  There  is  a  lack  of  pre- 
cision In  placing  the  responsibility  for  the 
Pentagon  decisions  on  the  clvlUan  boss  or 
the  military  officer  who  sold  out  the  public 
trust.  Usually  there  are  only  the  broadest 
hints  that  something  is  wrong  without  speci- 
fying the  crime. 

With  the  broad  sweep  and  lack  of  precision 
of  a  cartoonist,  reporters  have  placed  the 
blame  for  waste,  corruption  and  mismanage- 
ment at  the  feet  of  "the  military-industrial 
complex."  Without  using  names,  admirals 
and  generals  are  pictured  as  corrupt  or  stupid. 
Senators  and  congressmen  are  often  char- 
acterized as  Incompetent  or  corrupt  parties 
to  the  waste  of  millions  or  billions,  though 
no  details  are  spelled  out. 

The  facts  are  usually  accurate,  but  a  close 
reading  of  many  of  these  series  shows  con- 
tinuation of  much  of  the  same  superflclallty 


that  p)ermeated  the  Pentagon  coverage  in 
the  f>erlod  prior  to  1969.  Some  of  the  writers 
seemed  bent  upon  proving  a  preconceived 
notion  that  the  generals  and  admirals,  the 
senior  men  on  the  Armed  Services  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the 
bosses  of  defense  industries,  have  conspired 
to  push  the  United  States  into  the  Vietnam 
war  and  other  confrontations  for  the  sake 
of  business  profits,  promotions  and  pwUtlcal 
deals. 

Certainly  there  has  been  waste  and  mis- 
management, but  the  evidence  hardly  sus- 
tains the  general  conspiracy  theory.  There  are 
instances  of  corruption  and  mismanagement 
Involving  generals,  admirals,  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  officials  of  defense  Indus- 
tries and  the  pwlitlcally-appolnted  civilian 
bosses  of  the  Pentagon.  But,  somehow  many 
of  the  stories  either  Ignore  the  dominant 
role  of  the  political  bosses  at  the  Pentagon 
or  tend  to  absolve  them  from  blame  for  what 
has  gone  wrong. 

Often  the  reporting  of  scandals  is  handled 
in  such  a  loose  manner  that  blame  is  placed 
on  "the  Pentagon"  or  "the  Air  Force"  or 
"the  Navy."  The  impression  Is  given  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  or  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  Laird  has  the  responsibility  for  what 
has  taken  place  In  1963  or  1968.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  is  the  name  of  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  mentioned  In  a  critical 
manner,  even  when  he  was  personally  in- 
volved In  the  questionable  decision  or  when 
the  decision  was  dictated  out  of  his  office 
under  some  much-heralded  new  system  that 
was  to  save  billions  of  tax  dollars. 

Frequently,  the  whole  mess  of  scandals 
originating  under  the  Kennedy  or  Johnson 
administrations  are  lumped  together  and 
presented  as  evidence  of  a  general  Pentagon 
laxity.  Then  this  Pentagon  laxity  is  projected 
Into  certain  waste  of  money  if  President 
Nixon's  Safeguard  antibalUstic  missile  pro- 
gram is  permitted  to  move  forward.  Certainly 
past  scandals  should  serve  as  a  warning 
.ibout  what  could  happ>en  to  the  ABM  in  the 
future,  but  unless  there  is  direct  connection 
these  should  not  serve  as  arguments  lor  re- 
jecting a  program  that  the  President  a^H  the 
Defense  Secretary  believe  Is  essential. 

The  merits  of  constructing  the  Safeguard 
ABM  should  be  considered  by  the  press  and 
the  public  without  regard  for  scandals  of  an 
earlier  administration,  unless  there  is  some 
evidence  of  mlsjudgments  or  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Safeguard  decision  that  are 
clearly  linked  to  the  past  scandals. 

The  press  cannot  be  permitted  to  plead 
that  secrecy  hid  the  scandals  that  originated 
In  the  McNamara  years.  Certainly  the  De- 
fense Secretary  and  his  press  office  tried  to 
hide  the  record,  issued  orders  to  bar  honest 
disclosure  of  the  record  and  even  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

However,  over  a  period  of  months  the  facts 
aid  become  available  on  such  major  scandals 
as  the  award  of  the  TFX  contract,  and  a 
dozen  lesser  scandals.  The  implications  were 
obvious.  The  facts  were  available  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  McClellan  Permanent  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee,  and  in  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  McNamara  and  other  high  Defense 
Department  officials  who  reluctantly  testified 
tinder  oath.  I  wrote  detailed  accounts  on 
the  TFX,  the  X-22  and  the  nuclear  carrier 
dispute  in  a  t)ook  called  "Despoilers  of  De- 
mocracy" that  was  published  in  1965.  and 
covered  a  host  of  other  scandals  in  depth  in 
■  The  Pentagon"  published  in  1967.  Millions 
of  words  were  written  for  The  Des  Moines 
Register  on  these  and  other  Pentagon  prob- 
lems. 

This  reporter  was  not  alone  In  writing  of 
detailed  evidence  of  scandals  and  misman- 
agement. Hanson  Baldwin,  the  distinguished 
Pulitzer  Prtze-wlnnlng  military  analyst  of 
The  New  York  Times,  reported  periodically 
on  a  host  of  serious  Pentagon  problems  un- 
der the  "McNamara  Monarchy."  Oeorge  WU- 
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son,  of  Aviation  Week,  and  later  with  The 
Washington  Post,  did  a  consistent,  tough- 
minded  Job  on  the  TFX  and  other  Air  FVirce 
projects  despite  the  propaganda  flow  from 
the  Pentagon  press  office.  Sanford  Watzman 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  did  a  brilliant  and  thorough 
Job  of  exposing  the  manner  in  which  the 
McNsunara  Pentagon  was  failing  to  enforce 
the  so-called  Truth-ln-Negotiations  law  of 
1962.  Charles  Nlcodemus  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  was  persistent  as  well  as  imaginative  as 
he  unearthed  the  entire  series  of  scandals 
that  poisoned  the  M-16  rifle  program.  Rich- 
ard Elliott  of  Barron's  Weekly  did  a  great 
Job  of  following  up  on  the  TFX  contract  and 
exposing  the  troubles  that  plagued  the  Navy 
version,  the  P-lllB,  until  it  was  killed  by 
Congress  in  1968. 

If  there  had  been  a  dozen  more  reporters 
digging  Into  the  Pentagon  to  pull  out  the 
facts  on  scandals  and  reporting  on  the  top 
level  responsibility,  for  those  scandals  It 
could  have  forced  some  early  assessment  of 
many  of  those  programs  and  would  have 
resulted  in  better  decisions  on  later  pro- 
grams. As  it  was,  the  critics  of  the  McNamara 
Pentagon  were  drowned  out  by  the  noncritl- 
cal  and  fawning  coverage  of  McNamara  by 
many  magazine  writers,  columnists,  and 
Pentagon  specialists  who  apparently  believed 
they  needed  a  continuing  pleasant  p)ersonal 
relationship  with  the  Defense  Secretary. 

It  is  the  Job  of  the  American  editors  to 
create  the  conditions  in  which  reporters 
covering  government  can  exhibit  aggressive 
Independence  without  having  their  heads 
chopped  off  because  they  do  not  have  rapport 
with  the  Defense  Secretary  for  the  intimate 
backgrounders.  Wire  service  executives  and 
the  editors  who  deal  with  them  must  make 
certain  the  Pentagon  reporter  is  motivated 
more  by  the  necessity  for  doing  a  tough  Job 
than  with  the  necessity  for  being  fed  rou- 
tine stories  at  the  same  time  a  competing 
service  receives  it. 

If  the  reporter  believes  he  works  for  an 
organization  that  believes  In  aggressive  in- 
dependence, then  the  reporter  will  probably 
be  aggressive  and  independent.  If  editors 
want  the  routine  bunk  that  is  fed  out 
through  the  press  office,  then  that  is  what 
they  will  get  from  the  wire  services  and  from 
their  own  sp>eclals. 

The  record  of  past  press  blunders  has  been 
available  for  years: 

1.  Control  of  the  Pentagon  was  centralized 
in  the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary.  Instead 
of  examining  this  action  with  a  critical  eye 
the  press  applauded  It  and  viewed  It  as  some 
move  that  would  put  the  professional  mili- 
tary men  in  their  place. 

2.  The  press  office  was  centralized  under 
the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary,  and  a  broad 
range  of  practices  instituted  that  tended  to 
crush  dissent.  There  were  a  few  whimpers 
by  the  press,  but  many  were  unconcerned. 

3.  The  TFX  was  awarded  arbitrarily  to  the 
high  bidder  with  the  second  best  plane  and 
over  the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  Pentagon  source  selection  board.  Many 
editors  bought  the  McNamara  explanation 
without  close  examination  and  even  man- 
aged to  applaud  an  arbitrary  award  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  (the  embodiment  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex)  as  a  blow  against 
the  complex. 

4.  The  "conflicts  of  Interest"  in  the  TFX 
contract  were  documented  fully  as  early  as 
1963,  but  most  newspapjers  Ignored  it.  Some 
even  defended  it  editorially  and  followed  a 
line  that  was  right  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
top  Pentagon  press  spokesman. 

5.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  claim  of 
billions  in  savings  were  accepted  and  praised 
without  careful  examination,  yet  there  was 
little  or  no  coverage  by  most  newspapers  of 
the  details  of  House  hearings  that  proved 
most  of  the  claimed  "savings"  were  hogwash. 

6.  There  was  wide  coverage  of  McNamara's 
establishment  of  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  this 
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was  to  be  a  big  money  saver.  There  was  little 
attention  to  the  huge  costs  this  added  to  the 
Pentagon  budget,  and  no  concern  over  the 
fact  that  the  existence  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  was  used  to  Justify  cut- 
ting the  scope  of  the  outside  audit  by  the 
GAO. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  blunders  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  of  the  press  in 
the  last  decade.  Although  I  have  hit  them 
briefly  here,  I  have  covered  them  In  detail  in 
books,  speeches  and  in  news  stories  over  the 
last  eight  years. 

I  believe  it  should  be  sufficient  here  to 
make  the  point  that  the  press  let  Itself  be 
caught  up  In  depth  coverage  of  a  lot  of 
glamour  projects,  but  faUed  to  do  a  thorough 
Job  of  going  behind  the  Pentagon  press  line 
on  the  vital  issues  of  honesty  and  integrity. 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN'S  AEROSPACE- 
AVIATION  EDUCATION  TASK  FORCE 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALtFORNl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  16.  it  was  my  privilege,  as  chair- 
man of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  aero- 
space-aviation education  task  force,  to 
join  him  in  launching  this  vital  and  dy- 
namic education  program  in  California. 
In  view  of  tomorrow's  launch  of  Apollo 
11,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opF>ortunlty 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  remarks  made 
by  both  Governor  Reagan  and  myself, 
since  the  subject  matter  of  aviation  and 
aerospace  technology  is  of  such  timely 
interest. 

This  task  force  established  by  Gover- 
nor Reagan  is  a  first  in  the  Nation.  Once 
again,  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
a  man  of  vision — one  who  strongly  be- 
lieves in  constructive,  creative,  and  in- 
novative programs  that  are  designed  to 
motivate  our  young  people  to  broaden 
their  persp>ective  and  enhance  their  abil- 
ity to  help  themselves  toward  a  better 
understanding  and  way  of  life. 

The  members  of  the  task  force  and  I 
are  proud  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
this  program.  I  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues read  the  content  of  these  re- 
marks made  by  Governor  Reagan  and 
myself  because  it  will  be  my  intent  to 
advance  this  concept  nationally  some- 
time in  the  near  future.  The  remarks 
and  address  follow : 

Text  of  Goveenob  Reagan's  Remarks  to  the 
Aerospace-Aviation  Education  Task  Force 
Good  afternoon,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
our  Task  Force  for  Aerospace-Aviation  Edu- 
cation. I  want  to  p>ersonally  thank  each  of 
you  for  taking  time  out  from  your  busy 
schedules  to  meet  with  me  here  today,  and 
to  participate  willingly  as  members  of  the 
Task  Force.  The  press  of  other  duties  has 
prevented  our  meeting  together  earlier,  but 
I  understand  that  the  org-anlzaticnal  meet- 
ing at  San  Jose  went  well.  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  education,  in  all  of  its  aspects, 
and  it  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  aero- 
sp»ace-aviation  has  a  place  of  prominence  in 
our  educational  system.  Your  presence  here 
today  attests  to  a  similar  conviction  on  your 
part.  I  commend  vou  for  your  public  spirit 
and  yovir  progressive  outlook  on  life. 

This  administration  is  wholly  in  accord 
with  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Task 
Force.  The  complexities  of  this  air  age  de- 
mand that  our  educators  bend  their  efforts 
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toward   adapting   space   and   aviation    con- 
cepts to  the  task  of  furnishing  our  young 
people  a  sound  basis  of  understanding  of  the 
world  around  them.  As  I  see  It,  the  function 
of    an    educational    Institution — or    educa- 
tional system— Is  to  produce  citizens  who  are 
totally  aware  of  life,  and  who  are  capable 
of    assuming    productive    and    meaningful 
roles  in  the  modern  community.  In  the  full 
realization    that    aerospace-aviation    Is    the 
largest   non-agrartan   user  of  manpower    It 
becomes    abundantly    clear    that    adequate 
preparation  is  required  If  our  young  people 
are   to   take  on   their  responsibilities   when 
they  leave  our  schools.  We  need  competent 
citizens  In  the  fields  of  management,  admin- 
istration,  operations   and   maintenance    We 
need  the  engineers,  the  designers    the  trans- 
portation specialists,  and  above  all,  we  need 
the  genera  lists— that  is— those  who  have  a 
degree  of  familiarity  with  many  aspects  of 
aerospace-aviation,  and  who  can  blend  avi- 
ation Into  an  Integrated  system  to  accom- 
modate movement.  For  movement  is  the  es- 
sence  of   modem   communicaUon   and    the 
exchange  of  ideas.  While  a  number  of  our 
schools    and    colleges    now    offer    aviation 
courses— more  than  61  colleges,  and  79  high 
schools— we  are  still  not  reaching  the  ma- 
jority of  our  students.  We  are  seeMng  ways 
of   broadening   the   opportunities   for   aero- 
space-aviation education  to  reach  Increasing 
-numbSfs  of  our  young  people.  Not  Just  any 
course,  however,  will  satisfy  the  need.  What 
is  required  is  quaUty  in  education,  delivered 
by  those   competent  to  Impart   the  knowl- 
edge— and  that  Is  one  of  the  areas  in  which 
we  are  seeking  help  irom  this  Task  Force 
Curriculum  content,  source  materials,  and 
instructor  qualifications  are  vital  considera- 
tions If  our  aerospace-aviation  education  ef- 
forts are  to  bear  fruit. 

Working  carefully  with  Congressman 
Clausen,  a  most  persuasive  and  astute  gen- 
tleman, you  members  of  the  Task  Force  were 
chosen  for  your  ejcpertlse  and  background 
in  aviation.  I  am  going  to  rely  heavily  on 
the  advice  and  assistance  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  come  up  with  during  the  course 
of  your  work  on  thU  Task  Force.  I  under- 
stand some  committees  axe  already  organized 
and  working  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
situation,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
you  can  count  on  my  support,  .-ierospace- 
avlatlon  education  will  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  creative  society  so  necessary 

i«^.'?'^*"*  *"■  *8e.  and  I  am  deeply 
gratifled  by  your  efforts  In  this  endeavor 

The  school  administrators,  faculty  mem- 
bers and  advisors  to  our  schools  and  colleges 
have  achieved  varying  degrees  of  success  In 
the  educational  programs  they  have  fostered 
We  have  noted  with  Interest  that  some  of 
our  smaller  communities  have  been  able  to 
generate  greater  Interest  in  aviation  educa- 
tion than  our  larger  cities.  This  applies  to 
school  boards,  school  officials,  students   and 
their  parents.  Some  of  the  schools  have'full- 
blown  programs  of  many  years  duration,  and 
others  are  just  getting  started.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  publicly  recognize  every  one 
of  these  programs,  and  so  we  have  singled 
out  Just  a  few  to  be  honored  on  the  basis 
of  the  excellence  of  their  aviation  education 
programs.    From    the    more    than    140    high 
schools  and  colleges,  we  have  selected  eleven 
These   eleven    are    typical    and    their   honor 
should  reflect  on  the  others  who  were  not 
selected   this   time.   On   behalf  of  the  Task 
Force,    I    wish    to    publicly    commend    the 
eleven  institutions  for  their  continuing  ef- 
forts  In   this   vital   field   of   education,   and 
to  cite  them  as  proper  examples  for  others 
to  follow  in  establishing  similar  aerospace- 
aviation  education  programs.  It  was  difficult 
to  do  so.  but  we  narrowed  the  field  of  140 
down   to   6   colleges   and   5   high   schools    I 
would  now  like  to  present  to  representatives 
of  the  chosen  eleven  a  certificate  attesting 
to  their  honor  in   the  field  of  educational 
endeavor. 
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Address  bt  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen 
TO  THE  Aerospace-Education  Task  Force, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  June  16,  1969 
It  is.  Indeed,  a  very  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  here  today  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  such  a  distinguished  avlatlon-orl- 
ented  group— and  to  have  the  distinct  privi- 
lege of  helping  to  officially  launch  Governor 
Reagan  s  Aerospace-Aviation  Education  Task 
Force. 

At  the  outset,  Governor  Reagan — I  want 
to  preface  my  remarks  here  today  by  thank- 
ing you  personally  and  commending  you 
highly  for  your  forward-looking  attitude  re- 
garding aviation  In  general,  for  your  vigorous 
support  of  aviation  education,  and  for  your 
bold  initiative  in  authorizing  and  creating 
this  Aeroepace-Avlatlon  Education  Task 
Force. 

I  wish,  also,  to  express  my  sincere  and 
profound  appreciation  to  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  task  force 
who  have  so  generously  given  of  your  time 
and  rich  talents  to  be  with  us  here  todav 
to  lend  the  many  benefits  of  your  vast  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  to  this  project  which  I 
believe,  presents  untold  challenges  and  op- 
portimitles  for  each  of  us. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  devoted  more 
than  20  years  of  my  life  to,  and  feel  very 
strongly  about,  aviation  education  and  the 
massive  potential  It  holds,  not  only  for  avia- 
tlon  Itself— but  for  the  young  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  for  America  as  a  whole.  This  I 
believe,  blends  well  with  the  concepts  em- 
bodied In  the  Governor's  "Creative  Society" 
and,  as  Chairman  of  this  Task  Force,  I  am 
proud  to  be  part  of  this  effort  and  proud  to 
be  associated  with  such  distinguished  people 
as  are  assembled  here  today. 

California  has  long  held  a  commandlne 
and  leading  role  in  America's  economic 
growth,  and  as  Callfornlans,  we  should  take 
both  note  and  pride  In  the  fact  that  our 
State  is: 

First,  in  total  number  of  civil  aircraft 
registered  (23,000); 

thSraSf)'-""  *°*^  ^^'^^r  of  airports  (more 

First  m  total  number  of  registered  pilots 
(more  than  80,000) ;  h  wi^ 

First,  in  total  number  of  operational  hell- 
copters; 

First,    m    aerospace-aviation    technology: 
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and 


ind^^tr^"™^  °'  America's  aeroapace-avlatlon 

Leading  in  so  many  categories  as  we  do 

the  point  is  that  we  now  have  a  golden  op-" 

^v.'^.T  ^'^  1°  *^°  ^^^  *^«  '«*d  m  aerospace- 
aviation  education.  This.  I'm  convlficed  is 
the  primary  challenge  of  the  goal  of  this 
Task  Force,  and  thls-we  must  do- 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly 
review  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Gover- 

A?f' .,  ^'^^If""-'  Task-Force  on  Aerospace- 
Aviation  Education,  which  are: 

1.  To  develop  within  the  California  pub- 
lic sys^m  of  education,  a  planned  and  coor- 
dinated aerospace-aviation  educa-tlon  pro- 
gram, which  embodies  all  phases  and  all  as- 
pects of  aviation,  aeronautical,  andllace 
education.  ^ 

2.  To  serve  all  levels— elementary,  second- 
ary, higher  and  adult  education  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  In  the  State  of  California. 

3.  To  serve  the  curriculum  areas  of  gen- 
eral education,  vocational  education,  adult 
and  In-servlce  education. 

4^  To  study,  evaluate,  and  Implement  the 
findings  of  the  California  Aviation  Education 
Advisory  Commission  established  by  the  Call- 

^^o^'^    ^'^^   Department   of   Education   in 
1967. 

5.  To  encourage  and  stimulate  the  forma- 
tion of  County  Aerospace-Aviation  Advisory 
Committees  to  better  coordinate  the  Imple- 
mentaUon  of  programs  through  established 
ajid  contemplated  educational  facilities  and 
their  administration. 


6.  To  afford  particular  recognition  and 
consideration  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Director  and  the 
aviation  consultants  to  the  Department  of 
Education  on  how  best  to  coordinate  the  in- 
tegration of  aerospace-aviation  educational 
materials  Into  the  general  and  vocational 
education  curricula — consistent  with  the  de- 
mands and  requirements  of  the  Jet  and  space 
ages. 

7.  To  draw  particular  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinary advantages  of  including  aircraft 
control  manipulation  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  vocational  and  general  education  pro- 
grams through  the  use  of  stationary  class- 
room flight  simulators  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  through  actual  flight 
training  programs  In  high  schools  and  Junior 
colleges  where  easy  access  to  airports  Is 
available. 

Aviation  and  air  transportation  now  play 
and  wiU  continue  to  play,  a  dominant  roie 
in  the  movement  of  goods,  services,  and 
people  throughout  the  State  of  California 
the  United  States,  and  Indeed,  throughout 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  As  the 
Jumbo  Jets,  the  SST,  and  other  fixed  and 
rotary-wlng  aircraft  go  into  commercial  use. 
world-wide  air  marketing  programs  will  ex- 
pand tremendously.  In  addition,  there  is 
growing  Interest  in  the  future  uses  of  STOL 
(short  take-off  &  landing)  and  VTOL  (ver- 
tical take-off  &  landing)  aircraft  to  supple- 
ment the  present  alr-carrler  fleet.  And  busi- 
ness aviation  and  general  aviation  aircraft 
usage  Is  expanding  at  fantastic  rates  of 
growth. 

This,  basically,  is  the  direction  In  which 
we  are  moving  when  aerospace- aviation  pro- 
grams and  objectives  are  viewed  collectively. 
But  what  are  the  more  immediate  benefits 
and  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  dynamic 
and  future-oriented  aerospace-aviation  edu- 
cation program  in  the  public  schools  of  Cal- 
ifornia? 

What,  specifically,  is  In  It  for  the  young 
people — the  students  of  our  State? 

Over  the  years,  successful  aviation  edu- 
cation programs  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  they  are.  in  fact,  significant 
motivating  factors  in  stimulating  poor  stu- 
dents to  become  honor  students  and  in- 
ducing potential  "drop-outs"  to  remain  ;n 
school  and  complete  their  educations. 

Therefore,  and  based  on  years  of  personal 
experience,  I  am  convinced  that  aerospace- 
aviation  education  is  not  only  an  effective 
and  viable  "anti-drop-out  "tool"— but  a 
highly  motivating  force  that  will  provide 
the  kind  of  a  challenge  that  many  young 
people  desperately  need  early  in  life,  espe- 
cially during  their  school  years. 

I  have  proven  to  myself,  during  my  23 
years  of  "experimenting"  with  this  pro- 
gram of  aerospace-aviation  education  that 
I  can  "capture  the  imagination"  of  any  stu- 
dent from  any  home  environment — by  ex- 
posing him  or  her  to  the  challenges  if 
flight— be  it  in  the  classroom,  the  station- 
ary Plight  Simulator,  or  actual  flight  in  an 
aircraft. 

The  cost?  This  is  something  that  we  must 
all  be  concerned  about! 

Let  me  state  categorically,  however  that 
the  implementation  and  insertion  of  this 
type  of  program  Into  or  associated  with  the 
established  curriculum  of  our  schools  wi'I 
actually  save  money,  when  considered  in 
conjunction  with  our  total  public  sector 
budgets. 

Some  sceptics  might  say.  "How  can  you 
Congressman  Clausen,  make  this  kind  c- 
statement?" 

H»re  again,  permit  me  to  relate  some  of 
my  personal  experiences. 

During  my  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Del  Norte  Count v 
for  seven  years.  I  reviewed,  perused  and 
carefully  scrutinized  the  annual  budget  of 
the  various  department  heads.  Among  them 
of  course,   were   the  budgets  of  the  Judge 


of  the  Superior  Court,  the  District  Attorney's 
office,  the  FYobation  Office,  the  Juvenile  Hall, 
the  Sheriff,  a  Bar-"0"-Boys'  Rehabilitation 
Camp,  the  Welfare  Office,  etc. 

.^fter  observing  the  large  percentage  of 
dollars  of  overall  budget  requested  and  re- 
quired to  finance  the  function  of  these  of- 
fices, I  decided  to  conduct  research  in  the 
specific  area  of  costs  to  our  taxpayers  for 
juvenile  delinquency  and  probation  prob- 
lems, as  v/ell  as  minor  and  major  criminal 
problems. 

The  cost  factors  revealed  were,  to  say  the 
least,  shocking,  and  they  prompted  me  to 
relate  them  to  the  high  school  principal, 
the  Judge,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  Committee  members  of  investigating 
Grand  Juries. 

I  found  that  each  boy  or  girl  committed  to 
the  Youth  Authority  or  Department  of  Cor- 
rection cost  the  taxpayers  approximately 
$13,000.  and  those  individuals  committed  to 
penal  institutions,  as  convicted  criminals. 
cost  an  average  of  $35,000. 

My  candid  comment  to  local  officials  at 
that  time  was,  "Save  one  boy  from  the  Youth 
Authority — you've  bought  one  airplane  or 
simulator — save  one  boy  or  girl  from  a  life  of 
crime,  and  you've  paid  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram." 

Once  exposed  to  these  economic  facts  of 
life,  these  key  community  leaders  and  many 
previously  sceptical  parents  could  readily 
see  the  reasonableness  and  the  rationale  of 
my  suggestion  to  "continue  and  broaden 
the  exposure  to  the  challengmg  program  of 
aviation  education  in  Del  Norte  High 
School." 

Therefore,  I  submit,  we  can  better  Invest 
our  tax  dollars  In  the  kind  of  innovative 
programs  that  I  like  to  refer  to  as  "preventive 
m.iintenance." 

Believe  me.  I  can  refer  you  to  many  par- 
ents who  are  willing  to  testify  to  the  success 
of  our  efforts.  Once  our  program  was  under- 
way, an  Assembly  Committee  on  Education 
held  hearings  In  Crescent  City,  California. 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  our  results.  The 
testimony  of  some  of  these  parents  and  stu- 
dents is  available  in  the  public  hearing 
record. 

Mine,  of  course,  is  but  one  experience. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  examples,  and 
one  that  bears  repeating  took  place  in  the 
Richmond  Unified  School  District. 

Here,  a  "flight  experience  program"  was 
tested  lor  students  from  the  ghetto  areas, 
and  this  experiment  dramatically  demon- 
strated and  proved  the  motivational  poten- 
tial of  the  kind  of  program  that  will  broaden 
their  perspective  through  exposure  to  some- 
thing new  and  challenging. 

From  this  experience  it  was  determined 
th.1t  learning  performance  was  slgnlflcantly 
improved  for  those  students  in  the  program 
who  had  been  previously  classified  as  "dis- 
ciplinary problems."  Thus,  the  value  of  this 
particular  program  was  recognized  not  only 
by  the  students,  and  the  school  authorities. 
but  more  noteworthy,  by  the  studenis' 
parents. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  heart  of  the  problem 
lies  not  so  much  In  not  having  adequate  or 
suitable  aviation  education  programs — but 
rather,  in  the  fact  that  we  Just  don't  have 
enough  of  these  logical  and  constructive  pro- 
grams in  existence. 

We  know,  for  Instance,  that  46  colleges  and 
77  high  schools  in  California  have  some  type 
of  aviation  education  program,  but  from 
these  figures,  it  Is  obvious  that  there  are  far 
too  many  areas  where  such  programs  just 
don't  exist  at  all. 

This,  then  is  the  challenge  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  Callfornlans,  all 
Americans,  and  in  particular,  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  broaden  their  perspec- 
tive to  eliminate  "tunnel  vision" — to  seek 
broader  horizons  In  this,  our  Jet  and  space 
age. 
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For  economic,  social  and  security  reasons, 
California  must  move  forward  dramatically 
and  creatively  through  the  updating  and 
implementation  of  aerospace-aviation  edu- 
cation programs  In  the  schools  of  Califor- 
nia— especially  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
leadership  in  aviation  and  aerospace  tech- 
nology which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
California's  and  our  Nation's  overall  economy. 

I  believe  that  continuing  social  change  and 
the  challenge  such  change  presents  to  our 
people,  yoimg  and  old  alike,  demands  this 
undated.  Innovative,  and  provocative  type  of 
program  so  that  education  Is  tied  to  the  real 
experiences  of  everyday  life. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
the  energies  of  our  youth,  which  we  have 
witnessed  In  other  and  less  constructive  ways 
recently,  can  be  directed  toward  this  chal- 
lenging concept  of  aerospace-aviation  educa- 
tion. An  experience,  I  might  add,  that  results 
In  the  stimulation  of  a  new  sense  of  pride, 
purpose,  and  direction  toward  participation 
In  a  creative  and  constructive  environment — 
and  away  from  the  demoralizing  and  destruc- 
tive elements  of  our  society. 

Coupled  with  the  expanded  use  of  audio- 
visual techniques,  these  programs  can  focus 
new  Interest  on  the  applied  science  fields  by 
clearly  demonstrating  to  the  student  why 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  education  are  es- 
sential and  vital  in  furthering  his  learning 
process. 

As  we  all  know,  our  young  people  have  a 
wisdom  all  their  own.  They  know  where 
"the  action  is" — they  have  jet-age  Ideas  and 
ideals — and  they  recognize  the  potential 
offered  by  aerospace-aviation  education  for 
future  Job  and  business  opportunities  for 
their  generation. 

I've  seen  these  programs  In  action,  and  now 
the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  has  recognized  the  50.000- 
member  Experimental  Aircraft  Association's 
program  for  suggested  airplane  construction 
courses,  such  as  that  of  Bay  View  High  School 
m  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  and  the  famed 
"Flying  Grandfather,"  Max  Conrad's  "Wi- 
nona, Minnesota  Experiment"  of  yesteryear, 
as  the  type  of  program  that  should  be  con- 
sidered for  recommendation  by  our  Task 
Force. 

The  varied  experiences  gained  would  serve 
as  excellent  orientation  for  advanced  study 
In  science  or  engineering,  or  could  be  the 
basis  for  additional  vocational  training  for 
business  or  Industry. 

In  the  construction  of  the  plane,  the  stu- 
dents would  feel  the  need  for  information 
and  the  desire  to  develop  skills  In  the  ma- 
chining and  fabricating  of  wood,  layout  and 
drawing,  welding  and  machining  of  metal, 
and  the  mathematics  and  science  affecting 
both  the  design  and  materials  of  the  plane. 

Situations  are  provided  demanding  inge- 
nuity and  resourcefulness  that  utilize  the 
best  creative  efforts  of  the  entire  group  In- 
volved. The  project  demonstrates  the  need 
and  provides  opportunity  for  careful  and 
individual  and  group  planning. 

The  facilities  of  our  existing  educational 
institutions  can  and  must  be  utilized  more 
effectively  and  advantageously  for  young 
people  AND  their  parents  in  helping  to  close 
both  the  so-called  "Generation  Gap"  and  the 
"Communications  Gap." 

Too  often.  I  feel,  we  tend  to  overlook  the 
true  objectives  of  the  education  process.  One 
primary  objective.  In  my  Judgment,  is  to  pro- 
duce enlightened  and  motivated  graduates 
capable  of  assuming  a  productive  and  useful 
role  In  modern  society — and  I  want  to  stress 
the  word  "modern."  We  must  produce  grad- 
uates who  are  not  only  aware  of  what  Is 
going  on  around-  them,  but  capable  of 
balancing  their  high  sense  of  idealism  with 
a   proportionate  share  of   balanced   realism. 

The  younger  generation  must  know  and 
keep  pace  with  the  technological  changes 
taking  place  around  them — beginning  at  the 
elementarv  school  level. 
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Such  innovations  as: 

1.  Operational  supersonic  jets  of  many 
types. 

2.  The  capability  of  revolutionized  long- 
range  air  movement  of  goods,  services,  and 
people. 

3.  Electronic  computers  able  to  perform 
mathematical  tasks  and  control  complex 
operations  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  men 
and  mechanical  systems. 

4.  Miniaturized  electronics  that  allow  com- 
puters and  the  most  sophisticated  controls  to 
be  carried  aboard  aircraft. 

5.  New  types  of  electronically-srt^eered  radar 
and  a  variety  of  sensors  that  have  extended 
mans  senses  to  a  degree  totally  unpredicta- 
ble In  1950. 

6.  Worldwide  communications  on  almost 
an  "anytime,  realtime"  basis.  Including  the 
use  of  satellites,  allowing  Washington  to 
participate  In  planning  and  evaluating  dally 
operations  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

7.  And,  the  use  of  reconnaissance  satellites 
to  foster  the  involuntary  termination  of 
other  nation's  total  secrecy:  thereby  giving 
the  United  States  planners  a  reasonable 
amount  of  Intelligence  Information,  no  mat- 
ter how  hotly  It  may  be  disputed  at  times. 

Seemingly,  this  inventory  would  indicate 
that  many  organizations  and  manv  persons, 
especially  those  in  the  aerospace '  Industry, 
have  done  an  excellent  Job  of  staging  a  tech- 
nical and  technological  revolution  of  vast 
proportions. 

Thus,  we  see  the  need  for  a  virtual  army  of 
administrators,  managers,  pilots,  mechanics 
crews,  servjce  personnel,  aeronautical  en- 
gineers, designers,  air  transportation  special- 
ists, and  controllers.  But.  where  will  we  find 
the  personnel  required  to  fill  these  upcom- 
ing vacancies  If  we  don't  "get  off  the  dime 
now",  and  get  your  people  moving  in  the 
right  direction? 

I  say — the  time  Is  now! 

This,  then,  brings  us  "full  around"  to  the 
point  of  why  we  are  all  here  today.  We  recog- 
nize the  need  for  action  and  for  expertise  In 
establishing  a  vigorous,  progressive,  and  far- 
reaching  program  of  aerospace-aviation  edu- 
cation. 

By  the  same  token,  we  know  that  each  of 
you  is  busy — but  over  the  vears  we  have 
come  to  know  that,  if  you  want  something 
done,  your  best  bet  is  to  go  to  the  "involved" 
individual- the  busy  man  and  woman— and 
enlist  their  help.  Governor  Reagan  has  se- 
lected each  of  you  for  your  role  in  this  task 
force,  based  on  your  skills,  your  knowledge, 
your  proven  and  demonstrated  ability— with 
the  full  knowledge  and  deepest  faith  that  you 
can  organize  the  effort  required  to  produce  a 
viable,  dynamic,  and  creative  program  of 
aerospace-aviation  education  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  Chairman.  I  have  appointed  Gene  Uttle. 
Vice-President  for  Education  and  Training 
for  World  Airways,  as  Vice-Chalrman:  and 
named  as  our  Northern  California  Chairman 
Dr.  Myrl  Rupel,  Superintendent.  Tehachapl 
Unified  School  District:  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Chairman.  Miss  Harriett  Porch  of  the 
Rand  Corporation. 

Each  of  you  on  the  Task  Force,  however, 
can  and  will  fill  a  vital  role. 

We  need  a  number  of  active  committees  to 
fill  specific  roles.  We  need  committees  to  work 
with  curricula,  textbooks,  classroom  facil- 
ities, equipment,  teaching  aids,  finance,  and 
public  Information.  We  need  an  environ- 
mental committee  to  devote  effort  to  educat- 
ing the  public  on  noise  levels,  compatible 
land  uses,  air  pollution,  and  similar  prob- 
lems, and  on  what  Is  being  done  in  each  of 
these  areas,  and  we  need  a  committee  to  de- 
cide on  the  appropriate  qualifications  for  In- 
structors. 

The  exploits  of  the  astronauts  In  the  Mer- 
cury. Gemini,  and  Apollo  filghts  have  gripped 
the  Interest  of  our  people,  and  fired  the 
Imagination  of  our  youth.  What  we  ha%'e  to 
do  is  to  see  that  Interest  and  Imagination  are 
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channeled  In  the  right  direction.  We  can  do 
no  lees.  It  Is  our  obligation,  and  with  your 
very  capable  assistance,  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  take  up  the  task 

As  President  Nixon  said.  "When  an  Ameri- 
can Is  the  first  to  place  his  foot  on  the  moon 
this  next  month,  every  one  of  us,  aa  proud 
Americans,  will  stand  a  little  taller." 

Today,  we  are  taking  that  first  step  toward 
building  a  better  educational  system  through 
aviation — we  are,  In  my  Judgment,  taking  a 
major  step  toward  character  building  and  In- 
deed, nation  building,  through  aviation. 

I'm  proud  to  be  associated  with  our  great 
Governor  Reagan  In  this  effort. 

The  challenge  of  change.  In  our  everyday 
living,  demands  that  we  commit  ourselves  to 
this  worthy  task. 

We  can.  as  dedicated  and  creative  people, 
recapture  the  American  dream — through 
aviation. 

We  can  rekindle  the  spark  of  hope  and 
faith  In  Amerlca^through  aviation. 

We  can  stimulate,  motivate,  and  accelerate 
the  learning  process — through  aviation. 

We  can  broaden  the  horizons — we  can 
broaden  the  perspective  of  Individuals — 
through  aviation. 

We  can  open  up  "opportunities  unlimited" 
for  this  generation  and  future  generations — 
"through  aviation. 

We  can  'Revitalize  Rural  America,"  and 
"Build  Countryside.  USA" — through  aviation. 
We  can  provide  relief  from  the  over- 
crowded 'pressure  cookers" — the  "high  rise 
ghettos" — the  "concrete  Jungles"  of  urban 
metropolitan  areas — through  aviation. 

We  can  better  coordinate  the  movement  of 
people,  goods,  and  services — through  avia- 
tion. 

We  can  improve  the  "environment  for  fu- 
ture living" — through  aviation. 

Governor  Reagan,  we,  the  members  of 
your  Aerospace-Aviation  Education  Task 
Force,  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  "launch- 
ing" this  timely  space-age  education  pro- 
posal. Just  one  day  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Apollo  10  astronauts — Stafford,  Young,  and 
Cernan — here  In  California. 

In  six  months,  we  hope  to  have  before  you 
the  best  recommendation  California's  avia- 
tion "brain  power"  can  formulate.  Like  you, 
"we  want  to  make  the  best — better." 


LEGION  OF  MERIT  TO 
MISSISSIPPIAN 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Include  in  today's  Record 
a  copy  of  a  citation  accompanying  the 
award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  Lt.  Col. 
John  H.  Napier  in.  Colonel  Napier  is 
a  native  of  my  home  State  of  Mississippi 
and  has  t)een  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  In  the  Pentagon  for  a 
little  over  2  years.  A  career  military  per- 
sonnel, Colonel  Napier  was  presented 
the  Legion  of  Merit  upon  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  assignment.  The  citation 
accompanying  his  award  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Citation  To  Accompany  the  Award  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit  to  Lt.  Col.  John  H. 
Napier   III 

Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Napier,  in  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  as  Chief,  Policy  Analysis  Branch,  Re- 
search and  Analysis  Division,  OflBce  of  The 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  from  20  February  1967  to  6 
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June  1969.  In  this  Important  assignment 
Col.  Napier  played  a  major  role  in  prepar- 
ing the  annual  Military  Posture  Statement 
and  other  public  statements  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary. He  has  consistently  demonstrated  a 
unique  understanding  of  national  and  in- 
ternational affairs  and  their  impact  upon 
United  States  military  policies  and  strategies. 
In  particular,  his  depth  of  knowledge  and 
penetrating  Insights  In  the  field  of  counter- 
insurgency  operations  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  coherent  policy  statements  in 
this  critical  area.  By  virtue  of  his  outetandlng 
performance  and  professional  competence, 
Ool.  Napier  has  materially  contributed  to 
the  security  of  his  country.  His  exemplary 
conduct  and  total  dedication  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force. 


July  15,  1969 


RECENT  MOVES  TO  SECURE  PEACE 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
tressed and  disgusted  with  the  efiforts  of 
a  few  prominent  politicians  erroneously 
labeled  "doves,"  who  apparently  will 
seize  any  opportunity  to  carp  against 
this  administration's  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam.  Now  they  have  chosen 
to  assault  the  magnanimous  and  cour- 
ageous offer  of  President  Thieu  to  allow 
free  elections — in  Ws  dramatic  bid  for 
settlement  of  this  tragic  conflict. 

Such  rantings  on  the  part  of  a  few 
pompous  politicrats  can  only  serve  to 
endanger  more  American  lives.  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  this  kind  of  partisanship; 
for  one  American's  life  is  worth  more 
than  the  political  career  of  any  politi- 
cian, and  it  always  will  be. 

Let  me  cite  the  record  of  recent  moves 
made  to  secure  peace  and  halt  the  kill- 
ing: 

First.  Prior  to  January  20,  we  halted 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
agreed  to  sit  down  at  the  conference  ta- 
ble with  the  NLF,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ments of  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

Second.  We  remained  at  the  table  and 
refrained  from  resumption  of  the  bomb- 
ing despite  Hanoi's  shelling  of  South 
Vietnamese  major  cities,  its  violation  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  its  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  Saigon  government. 

Third.  On  March  25,  President  Thieu 
offered  to  meet  with  the  NLF  for  private 
talks  without  preconditions  on  a  politi- 
cal settlement. 

Fourth.  On  May  14,  with  President 
Thieu's  support.  President  Nixon  put 
forward  an  eight-point  plan  for  peace. 
It  included  the  renouncement  of  reliance 
on  a  military  solution,  the  offer  of  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  and  allied  forces  within 
12  months  imder  international  guaran- 
tees, and  emphasis  on  our  desire  only  to 
secure  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  future 
without  outside  interference. 

Fifth.  On  June  8,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  25,000  U.S. 
combat  troops. 

Sixth.    At    Midway,    both    President 


Thieu  and  President  Nixon  declared 
their  readiness  to  accept  any  political 
outcome  arrived  at  through  free  elec- 
tions. 

Seventh.  President  Thieu  has  now  of- 
fered a  concrete  program  by  which  free 
elections  can  be  held  and  the  will  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

Such  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  Nation's 
leadership  are  responsible.  Their  accept- 
ance and  support  by  President  Thieu  is 
courageous  as  well.  These  men  are  tlie 
real  peacemakers  of  today,  and  they  de- 
serve our  support. 
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THE  APOLLO  DREAM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  all  the  world  will  be  watching 
and  focusing  its  attention  on  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  IG. 
1969,  as  man  prepares  to  take  his  first 
step  on  the  moon. 

The  courage  and  skill  of  our  brave 
astronauts  ■R-ho  are  about  to  realize  one 
of  man's  oldest  dreams  is  unquestioned 
There  are  many  heroes  in  this  excitins 
space  drama.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  todav 
to  the  many  laborers,  workers,  engineers, 
and  technicians  across  the  land  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  our  space  pro- 
gram. I  am  proud  to  say  that  many  of 
the  workers  employed  by  the  North 
American  Rockwell  Co.,  a  major  Apollo 
contractor,  reside  in  my  district,  the 
17th  Congressional  District  of  California. 
On  Thmsday,  July  10,  1969,  North 
American  Rockwell  placed  a  full-page 
message  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
which  accurately  reflects  the  sense  of 
pride  and  accomplishment  all  Americans 
feel  about  the  Apollo  dream. 

I  now  submit  in  the  Record  this  ar- 
ticle, as  follows,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  may  have  missed  this 
message  can  refer  to  it  as  the  entire 
world  prepares  to  observe  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  goal  that  President  Kennedy 
outlined  for  America  almost  a  decade 
ago: 
America    Is    About    To    Put    Men    on    the 

Moon — Please    Read    This    Before    They 

Go 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  anyone  to  try 
to  understand  the  size  of  such  an  under- 
taking is  not  for  us  to  list  the  thousands  of 
problems  that  had  to  be  overcome,  but  for 
you  to  simply  go  out  in  your  backyard  some 
night,  look  up,  and  try  to  imagine  how  you'd 
begin,  if  it  were  up  to  you. 

But  our  reason  here  is  not  to  talk  about 
the  technicalities  of  the  Apollo  project. 
Rather,  It  is  simply  to  ask  you  to  think,  for 
at  least  one  brief  moment,  about  the  men 
and  women  who  have  applied  their  heads  and 
their  hearts  and  their  hands — and  a  good 
many  years  of  their  lives — to  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

Many  of  these  people  have  worked  for  less 
money  than  they  could  have  made  in  other 
places,  and  It  Is  safe  to  say  they  have  worked 
through  more  night  and  weekends  and  lunch 
and  dinner  hours  than  they  would  have  any- 
where else. 


And  the  astronauts,  the  brave  men  who 
will  fly  again  down  that  long,  dark  and  dust- 
less  corridor  of  space,  this  time  to  set  foot — 
to  walk  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon — 
they  know  the  price  that's  often  paid  in 
setting  out  for  lands  uncharted.  They  know 
the  price  their  fathers'  grandfathers  paid 
just  to  walk  across  the  wilderness  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  first  fifty  years. 

For  a  long  time  now.  we  have  been  in- 
volved with  the  people  who  are  the  think- 
ers and  the  designers  and  the  builders  and 
the  pilots  of  America's  man-to-the-moon 
dream,  of  America's  man-to-the-moon  de- 
termination. We  have  worked  with  them, 
eaien  with  them,  lived  with  them. 

Yet  our  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
them,  continues  to  grow  each  day — for  their 
energy,  for  their  imagination,  their  confi- 
dence, for  their  patience,  their  resourceful- 
ness, for  their  courage. 

We  ask  you,  in  the  days  ahead  as  we  wait 
for  the  big  one  to  begin,  to  understand  this 
fantastic  feat  for  what  it  is  and  to  put  It  in 
proper  perspective,  a  triumph  of  man,  of  in- 
dividuals, of  truly  great  human  beings.  For 
our  touchdown  on  the  moon  wdll  not  be  the 
product  of  magic,  but  the  gift  of  men. 

In  James  A.  Mlchener's  novel,  "The 
Bridges  at  Toko-Rl."  an  American  admiral 
stands  on  the  deck  of  his  carrier  early  one 
morning  and  ponders  the  subject  of  his 
brave  men.  And  thinking  to  himself,  he 
asks  a  question  of  the  wind  which  we  be- 
lieve all  of  us  should  ask  as  we  think  of  the 
men  who  will  finally  make  it  to  the  moon 
and  of  the  men  who  got  them  there:  "Why 
is  .America  lucky  enough  to  have  such  men? 
.  Where  did  we  get  such  men?" 

North  American  Rockwell. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

of   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday.  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  action  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  reorganizing  our 
national  drug  problem  and  proposing 
constructive  action  to  combat  it.  In  to- 
days  message  to  the  Congress,  President 
Nixon  said: 

The  habit  of  the  narcotics  addict  is  not 
only  a  danger  to  himself,  but  a  threat  to  the 
community  where  he  lives. 

I  can  but  agree  and  pledge  my  support 
to  the  10-point  program  transmitted  by 
the  White  House. 

Who  among  us  has  not  heard  from  a 
constituent  whose  child  has  run  away 
from  home  because  of  drug  addiction? 
Who  among  us  has  not  seen  the  effects 
of  narcotics  in  our  district's  schools  and 
courthouses?  Who  among  us  has  not 
been  asked  for  assistance  in  stopping 
drug  traflBc? 

Every  Member  of  this  body  owes  It  to 
his  constituents  to  work  for  and  vote  for 
enactment  of  the  two  legislative  propos- 
als submitted  by  the  President.  First  is 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  Federal 
drug  statutes  to  tighten  regulation, 
assure  greater  accountability,  and 
strengthen  the  hand  of  law-enforcement 
officials.  Second  is  an  interim  measure 
to  insure  that  the  Marihuana'  Tax  Act 
is  constitutional.  Both  of  these  laws  are 
essential;  both  have  been  carefully  drawn 
by  the  Attorney  General. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  remainder  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage discusses  the  entire  field  of  narco- 
tics control  including  State  and  inter- 
national efforts  to  control  drug  abuse. 
Federal  efforts  to  educate  our  citizens 
on  the  dangers  of  drugs,  research  pro- 
grams, new  rehabilitation  ideas,  and 
training  programs  and  conferences  for 
local  law-enforcement  officials. 

A  comprehensive  Federal  attack  on 
this  growing  menace — active  from  coast 
to  coast,  in  urban  ghettos  and  rural 
farms — is  desperately  needed.  Today  the 
President  has  outlined  his  plan  for 
mounting  that  attack.  It  is  a  well 
thought  out,  workable  program.  I  am 
certain  it  is  not  the  total  answer,  but 
it  is  a  tremendous  stride  in  the  right 
direction.  I  urge  support  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals;  I  urge  support  of  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  which  will  be 
needed  to  carry  the  program  forward. 


MASSIVE  DOLLAR  FLOW  TO  SWIT- 
ZERLAND TO  NUMBERED  BANK 
ACCOUNTS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
have  been  very  much  concerned  with  the 
flight  of  U.S.  hot  money  to  Switzerland. 
The  extent  to  which  American  dollars 
abroad  went  into  gold  speculation  and 
currency  raids  last  year  is  a  scandal. 
While  that  situation  h£is  stabilized, 
thanks,  in  part,  to  action  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Congress,  there  is 
still  serious  cause  for  concern  in  the 
massive  dollar  flow  to  Switzerland. 

Naturally,  a  lot  of  this  flow  is  under 
the  table  so  that  there  is  no  record  of  it. 
But,  there  is  some  startling  factual  data 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  A  recent  issue 
of  Green's  Commodity  Market  Com- 
ments, which  is  published  biweekly  by 
Economic  News  Agency,  Inc.,  reports  that 
the  total  assets  of  the  three  biggest  Swiss 
banks  increased  by  S3  billion  in  1968.  As 
they  describe  it,  this  is  just  the  "top  of 
the  iceberg"  because  the  figures  do  not 
reflect  securities,  gold,  or  other  values 
purchased.  It  Is  startling  to  note  further 

that  the  combined  total  assets  of  the  big 
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three  Swiss  banks  has  risen  by  34  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  1968  as  compared  with 
the  end  of  1967.  One  bank  showed  an  in- 
crease in  assets  of  47  percent. 

When  we  consider  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  Switzerland  is  $16  bil- 
lion, we  begin  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
massive  nature  of  these  flows  into  Swit- 
zerland. The  three  banks  showed  a  com- 
bined total  of  S5.3  billion  in  assets  in 
1946.  By  1958,  this  had  risen  to  S11.6 
billion.  By  the  end  of  1968,  it  had  in- 
ci-eased  by  more  than  four  times  to  a 
figure  of  $50.9  billion.  Obviously,  this  has 
to  be  outside  hot  money  and  imques- 
tionably  a  good  portion  of  it  is  American 
money. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
this  House  will  make  further  inquiry  into 
this  matter  of  American  dollar  flows  to 
Swiss  banks.  To  leave  the  situation  as  it 
is.  is  to  encourage  serious  instability  in 
world  monetar>'  markets,  as  well  as  great 
difficulties  in  our  own  domestic  monetary 
management.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  the  aforementioned 
market  letter.  Green's  Commodity  Mar- 
ket Comments : 

Greens  Commodity  Market  Comments 

The  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  dol- 
lar flow  to  Switzerland  can  be  easily  dis- 
cerned when  one  analyzes  the  annual  reports 
of  the  big  three  Swiss  banks.  During  1968, 
the  total  assets  of  the  big  three  Swiss  banks 
increased  by  approximately  $3  billion. 
Swlteerland's  total  dollar  Intake,  however, 
must  have  been  incomparably  greater  be- 
cause the  figiires  disclosed  in  the  three  an- 
nual reports  shows  Just  the  top  of  an  Iceberg. 
The  most  prominent  private  banks  in  Swit- 
zerland do  not  publicize  their  balance  sheets. 
Furthermore,  the  $3  billion  Increase  In  the 
total  assets  the  big  three  Swiss  banks  do  not 
reflect  securities  and /or  gold  and  /or  other 
values  purchased  by  their  clients  in  1968. 
The  combined  total  assets  of  the  big  three 
Swiss  banks  approximated  S12  billion  as  of 
the  end  of  1968 — a  34 'J  Increase  over  their 
total  assets  at  the  end  of  1967.  In  the  case  of 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland,  this  Increase 
amounted  to  47  ""r.  No  one  can  argue  with  a 
straight  face  that  this  Increase  in  the  total 
assets  of  the  three  Swiss  banks  could  have 
been  caused  by  other  than  U.S.  citizens.  The 
Swiss  Gross  National  Product  is  less  than 
$16  billion  and  this  country  has  a  chronic 
Balance  of  Trade  deficit.  The  real  Swiss 
GNP  rose  by  3V4^  In  1968  as  compared  to 
an  increase  of  1.9%  In  1967.  The  1968  Swiss 
trade  deficit  amounted  to  8483  million,  about 
$100  million  less  than  1967.  Comparative  to- 
tal asset  figures  of  the  three  Swiss  banks  are 
shown  below: 


TOTAL  ASSETS  IN  SWISS  FRANCS  ($1  =  FR.  4.31) 


1946 
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1968 


Swiss  Bank  Corporation 2,139,391,000  4.129.805,000  16.879,990.702 

Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 1,318,972,000  3,524.550,003  18.467,358,146 

Credit  Suisse 1,893,758.000  3.982,867.252  15,560.833,523 

Combined  total 5,352.121.000  11,637,222,255  50,908,182,371 


USE  POLLUTION  TO  BENEFIT 
MANKIND 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  learn- 
ing all  too  fast  that  a  price  must  be  paid 


for  an  industrial  society — contamination, 
pollution,  and  the  other  eflBuents  of  a 
mass  industrial  society. 

Indeed,  we  have  been  rudely  awakened 
by  cries  of  "We  are  fouling  our  own 
nest,"  and  prophecies  of  doom.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  those  who  warn  us  because 
the  warnings  are  necessary  if  man  is  to 
take  the  active  measures  that  will  per- 
mit the  maintenance  of  an  ecological 
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balance  between  the  works  of  man  and 
nature. 

What  I  do  not  agree  with  is  the  Cas- 
sandra nature  of  their  warnings;  the 
negative  attitudes  that  foreordain  our 
fate. 

I  believe  that  we  as  men  with  free 
wills  have  the  means  of  saving  ourselves. 
In  fact  I  think  it  possible  to  develop  proc- 
esses whereby  the  pollutants  that  threat- 
en to  destroy  us  may  be  put  to  use  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Up  to  this  point  very  little  has  been 
done  with  such  an  approach.  There  have, 
however,  been  beginnings  at  both  the 
theoretical  and  practical  levels. 

Especially  exciting  about  the  idea  of 
salvaging  the  wastes  of  the  human  spe- 
cies is  putting  them  to  work  to  solve  an- 
other crisis  that  faces  mankind— the 
population  explosion. 

Mr.  J.  Leon  Potter  is  one  who  has  ex- 
plored the  possibilities  that  lay  in  this 
area.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  at  this  point 
an  article  of  his,  "Use  Pollution  to  Bene- 
fit Mankind,"  which  appeared  in  the  May 
196tHssue  of  Ocean  Industry  be  inserted 
into  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Use  Pollution  to  Benetit  Mankind 
(By  J.  Leon  Potter) 
Among  the  problems  facing  mankind  are 
maintenance  of  a  nutritious  food  supply  and 
prevention  of  environmental  pollution.  Only 
with  proper  planning  Is  It  possible  to  feed 
the  people  and  clean  up  after  them  while  al- 
lowing the  essential  biological  life  cycle  to 
continue  unbroken. 

The  population  of  the  world  Is  about  3.5 
billion  people.  Conservative  estimates  say 
the  world  will  have  from  5.3  to  7.4  billion 
persons  by  2000  A.I>— with  80  to  85  ^t  of 
this  population  being  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

In  part,  this  means  we  need  (1)  more  ef- 
ficient food  production;  (2)  more  efficient 
utilization  of  the  now-wasted  organic  com- 
pounds as  byproducts:  f3)  new  sources  of 
food  and  food  supplements,  such  as  algae, 
yeast  and  flsh  protein  concentrates,  and  (4) 
development  of  the  efficient  techniques  of 
protein  production  by  maximum  utilization 
of  our  resources. 

Approximately  half  the  world's  population 
lives  on  diets  dominated  by  cereal  crops 
which  fall  to  provide  protein  of  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  needed  for  adequate 
human  nutrition.  Chronic  protein  deficien- 
cies win  become  one  of  man's  meet 
threatening  problems  because  It  can  cause 
Irreversible  mental  damage  and  premature 
death  due  to  a  low  resistance  to  Infectious 
diseases. 

The  alternative  is  to  provide  a  nutritional 
supplement  <A  10  to  20  grams  of  animal 
protein  per  day  to  the  diet.  The  world-wide 
problem  of  Increasing  need  for  protein  and 
the  great  changes  expected  in  the  world 
food  economy  In  the  next  20  years  emphasize 
the  need  for  future  development  of  the  sea's 
food  resources. 

Instead  of  considering  organic  waste,  ther- 
mal effluents,  oil  spills,  sewage  nutrients  and 
garbage  only  as  polluUon.  we  must  demon- 
strate that  these  currently  wasted  organic 
compounds— If  property  managed— can  be 
treated  as  enrichments  to  estuarine  areas 
With  controlled  symbiotic  svstems.  It  will 
be  possible  to  solve  our  protein  deficiencies 
while  Improving  our  environment. 

PROTEIN    FROM    PETROLEUM    WASTXS 

Waste  oil  and  other  petroleum  materials 
constitute  a  constant  pollution  threat  to  the 
estuarine  system.  In  1968,  the  California 
State  Department  of  Pish  and  Game  reported 
181  oil  spills  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  areas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  clean-up  of  oil  wastes  depends  on  the 
capability  of  containment,  coUectlon,  on- 
shore treatment  and  eventual  disposal  or 
utilization.  To  this  end,  each  major  port  or 
oil  producing  area  shoiild  have  an  oil  waste 
task  force  to  abate  oU  pollution  by  routinely 
Inspecting  and  making  recommendations  for 
prevention  of  accidents,  cleaning  up  minor 
leaks  and  spills  and  taking  Immediate  action 
In  case  of  emergencies.  This  task  force  also 
can  be  responsible  for  the  storage,  treatment 
and  eventual  utilization  of  the  oil  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Such  activity  should  lead  to 
the  next  step — conversion  of  waste  oil  Into 
protein  compounds  for  marketing  as  animal 
feed  supplement. 

HOW    A    FRENCH    PLANT    HANDLES    PETROLEUM 
WASTE 

A  plant  at  Lauera,  France,  Is  selling  pro- 
tein produced  from  waste,  low-grade  petro- 
leum. Micro-organisms,  growing  on  a  diet 
consisting  primarily  of  oil  hydrocarbons,  are 
producing  an  excellent  high-grade  protein. 
This  concept  has  proven  so  successful  that 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  petroleum  will 
become  an  Important  food  resource  for  the 
earth's  growing  population." 

A  pound  of  bacteria,  feeding  on  crude  so 
worthless  that  It  Is  burned  as  waste,  can 
grow  fast  enough  to  produce  10  lbs.  of  pro- 
tein In  a  day.  If  a  yearling  calf  were  able 
to  manufacture  protein  at  the  same  rate, 
It  would  end  the  day  roughly  the  size  of  a 
three-car  garage  and  It  would  have  consumed 
several  tons  of  expensive  grain  in  the 
process.* 

The  proteins  produced  by  fermentation  of 
waste  petroleum  are  no  different  In  quality 
than  protein  made  by  any  other  natural  re- 
source. Petroleum  proteins  are  rich  in  B  vi- 
tamins and  Include  a  well-balanced  variety 
of  amino  acids.  In  particular,  they  have  a 
high  content  of  lyclne  which  makes  them  a 
useful  complement  to  the  cereal  grains. 
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rich  effluent  can  be  utilized  as  food  for  the 
more  efficient  protein-producing  plant  life 
such  as  algae  and  plankton. 

Soluble  nutrients  contained  In  the  mil- 
lions  of  gallons  of  wasted  fresh  water  need 
to  be  utUlzed,  or  at  least  managed,  to  gain 
an  econcMnlc  re-use.  In  areas  such  as  wat*r- 
short  southern  California,  re-cycling  or  mul- 
tiple use  of  water  Is  becoming  a  necessity 

Work  at  the  University  of  California  and 
other  Institutions  around  the  world  haa 
demonstrated  the  economic  potential  of  re- 
covery of  nutrients  and  pollution  abatement 
while  producing  a  marketable  protein  for 
cattle,  poultry  feeds  and  fish  food  with  uiii- 
cellular  algae  and  plankton  in  proces.ses 
using  controlled  photosynthesis. 

The  cost  of  protein  produced  from  waste 
effluents  Is  approaching  3  cents/lb.,  com- 
pared with  agriculture  and  animal  protein  at 
10  cent«/lb.  Algae  produces  protein  at  a  rate 
of  30  to  60  tons/acre/year,  compared  with 
the  conventional  agriculture  of  3  to  5  tons/ 
acre/year. 

Algae  Is  used  for  many  purposes.  Marine 
algae  Is  processed  to  obtain  Iodine.  Agar  is 
produced  from  numerous  genera  and  species 
of  algae.  Alginates  (polymers  of  manuromc 
acid)  obtained  from  marine  algae  are  used 
as  thickeners  or  stablUzers  In  the  production 
of  plastics.  Ice  cream  and  candy.  Marine 
algae  also  has  long  been  used  as  fertilizer, 
livestock  feed  and  human  food — particularly 
In  the  Asian  coimtries. 

More  recently  it  has  been  suggested  that 
unicellular  forms  of  algae,  such  as  Chlorella. 
be  used  to  alleviate  protein  deficiencies  or 
for  space  travel  food.  It  has  been  used  to 
purify  sewage  and  reclaim  waste  waters.  The 
nutritive  value  of  algae  grown  on  sewage  has 
been  studied  with  rats  and  chicks.^ 


YEAST     FROM     INDUSTRIAL     WASTES 

Another  major  source  of  estuarine  pollu- 
tion are  the  Industries  such  as  pulp  and 
paper,  food  processing,  etc.,  which  produce 
organic  compounds  as  a  waste  effluent  con- 
taining primarily  carbohydrates,  sugars  and 
organic  and  Inorganic  nutrients. 

Plant-treatment  systems  should  be  used 
to  collect  the  solids,  concentrate  them  and 
convert  them  into  compost  fertilizers  and 
animal  feed  additives.  The  soluble  nutrients 
and  sugar  compounds  can  be  collected  and 
converted  by  selective  fermentation  by  Tor- 
ula  yeast  Into  marlfetable  protein  for  use  as 
food  additives  and  animal  feed  supplements. 
Protein  production  from  carbon-contain- 
ing compounds  Is  not  a  new  idea.  For  many 
years  the  growing  of  yeast  for  animal  sup- 
plements and  human  foods  has  been  an  ap- 
preciable,  though  small.   Industry. 

Yeast  cells  grown  on  carbohydrates  have 
a  high  nutritive  value,  not  only  because  of 
their  protein  content,  but  also  because  of 
the  presence  of  vitamins  and  amino  acids. 
Yeast  cells  grow  rapidly.  Torula  yeast  under 
optimum  conditions  wUl  double  In  size  and 
volume  every  30  minutes.  These  cells  can  be 
grown  In  tanks  or  lagoons  tislng  only  waste 
organic  compounds  for  food. 

USING    DOMESTIC    SEWAGE 

Modern  sewage  plants  are  designed  to  de- 
stroy or  render  harmless  the  solid  waste  and 
oxide  of  the  nutrients  In  solution. 

Because  most  plants  are  over-loaded  and, 
therefore,  inefficient,  the  effluents  are  be- 
fouling our  environment  and  high  volumes 
are  moving  to  our  oceans.  The  waste  efflu- 
ents discharged  from  those  plants  are  In 
both  solid  and  liquid  form.  Sludge  solids.  If 
properly  treated,  can  be  used  for  compost 
soil  additives  and  fertUlzers.  This  sludge, 
blended  with  garbage  wastes,  can  be  devel- 
oped Into  an  excellent  and  marketable  com- 
post while  the  millions  of  gallons  of  nutrient- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


HABITATS  NEED  TO  BE  IMPROVED 

Habitat  Improvement  likely  will  play  a 
major  role  In  Improving  the  productivity  of 
estuarine  systems.  All  future  land  fills  bay 
realignment  and  dredging  projects  should  be 
designed  around  the  principle  of  such  im- 
provement. The  most  productive  zones  for 
fish  ecology  are  our  rapidly  disappearing 
estuaries.  Irregularities  In  bottom  top-^g- 
raphy — such  as  reefs,  rock  outcrops,  vege- 
tated cover,  piers  or  artificial  habitats — at- 
tract fish  and  the  vertebrates  In  greater 
abundance  than  nearby  flat,  barren  bot- 
toms. Recognition  of  this  fact  makes  It  im- 
portant to  create  artificial  irregularities  in 
the  barren  bay  bottoms  which  have  been 
dredged  and  worked.  With  a  planned  dredg- 
ing program  It  Is  possible  to  make  fne 
changes  needed  and  still  Improve  the  habitat 
of  the  lower  aquatic  benthos. 

Abandoned  cars  and  other  refuse  clutter- 
ing our  cities  and  countryside  have  proven 
to  be  good  material  for  building  fishing  reefs 
In  the  sea.  Fish  are  attracted  to  the  artificial 
reefs  to  feed  off  mussels  and  other  organisms 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  reef  materials 
to  seek  protection  in  the  crevices  or  simply 
to  have  a  "home." 

A  major  use  of  Industrial  water  Is  as  a 
coolant.  For  each  kilowatt  generated  in  a 
modern  coal-fired  power  plant,  approxi- 
mately 6,000  Btu's  of  heat  must  be  dis- 
sipated via  cooling  .water  through  heat  ex- 
changers. Nuclear  reactors  are  less  efficient, 
requiring  the  dissipation  of  1.000  Btu's  per 
kilowatt  hour  generated.  By  1980,  the  elec- 
trical power  Industry  will  require  200  billion 
gallons  of  water  per  day  for  cooling  pur- 
poses. * 

This  water  has  great  potential  In  the  pro- 
duction of  food  through  development  of 
aqulculture  and  enhancement  of  biological 
life.  Thermal  energy  can  Increase  the  growth 
rate  of  the  lower  forms  of  marine  life  to 
provide  additional  food  for  the  higher  forms. 

AQtnCtTLTURE  COMES  OF  ACE 

Th  cultivation  of  marine  organisms  has 
been  practiced  for  hundreds  of  years,  but 
Intensified     farming     using     supplemental 


feeds  and  warm  water  discharges  has  Just 
begun. 

The  Inter-Chem  Corp.  has  an  oyster 
hatching  facility  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
where  oyster  spat  are  raised  to  a  shell  diam- 
eter of  2  to  3  millimeters  and  then  moved 
to  the  thermal  effluent  discharge  channel  of 
the  Long  Island  Ught  and  Power  Co.  plant 
for  accelerated  growth.  The  process  has  been 
so  successful  that  Inter-Chem  Is  expanding 
the  hatchery  and   growth   areas. 

Scotland's  White  Pish  Authority  has 
found  that  to  fully  utilize  the  Increased 
growth  potential  of  flsh  via  thermal  en- 
hancement. It  Is  necessary  to  supplement 
their  diet  with  additional  food.  Special 
thermally  heated  algae  ponds  are  produc- 
ing an  adequate  feed  supply  for  the  ther- 
mally produced  fish  by  using  the  nutrient 
from  sewage  of  a  nearby  town.  The  results 
are  so  successful  that  each  new  nuclei- 
fueled  electric  power  station  In  the  British 
Isles  will  be  established  with  aqulculture 
areas  being  an  Important  part  of  the  plant 
design  and  siting. 

To  apply  the  full  potential  of  thermal 
effluents  for  fish  protein  production,  provi- 
sions must  be  made  for  feeding  these  aqua- 
farms.  The  use  of  waste  organisms  from  In- 
dustry and  domestic  sewers  to  produce  ma- 
rine organisms  Is  the  answer. 

SYMBIOTIC  INDUSTRIES 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
utilization  concept  demonstrating  one  feasi- 
ble recycling  approach  for  converting  waste 
materials  Into  food. 

By  utilizing  the  nutrients  available  from 
now  wasted  organic  compounds,  enhanced 
by  thermal  energy  from  the  power  Industry 
and  combined  with  planned  marine  habitats, 
highly  efficient  symbiotic  food  production  sys- 
tems, as  shown  In  Fig.  1,  could  be  produced. 
Such  systems,  designed  to  utilize  the  waste 
of  man  for  the  production  of  the  necessary 
protein  for  man,  will  be  one  of  man's  great- 
est scientific  advances. 
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not  approved  a  firm  budget  nor  the  revenue 
measures  to  support  It. 

In  Sacramento  the  State  of  California  has 
begun  Its  fiscal  year  Inausplclously  without 
a  formally  approved  budget:  with  the 
executive  branch  obliged  to  sustain  opera- 
tions through  fiscal  manipulation. 

And  the  uncomfortable  fact  Is  that  this 
Is  Just  the  surface  chaos.  If  the  evidence  Is 
to  be  believed,  everyone  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  taxpayer  is  either  broke  or 
acting  as  if  he  were. 

At  their  recent  meeting,  for  example,  the 
Nation's  mayors  Insisted  the  cities  could  not 
survive  without  large  Infusions  of  cash  from 
higher  governmental  authority. 

Governors  of  the  Nation,  in  turn,  said  the 
continued  operation  of  States  and  the  wel- 
fare of  citizens  depended  upon  greater  unfet- 
tered assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington. 

And  in  Washington,  It  Is  likely  the  Federal 
operating  budget — exclusive  of  the  trust 
funds— will  be  in  deficit  this  fiscal  year  re- 
gardless of  what  Congress  does.  It  Is  not  In 
much  of  a  position  to  help  anybody  else. 
And  the  low  man  on  the  totem  "pole  Is  the 
taxpayer,  who  cannot  understand  what  Is 
happening.  He  Is  being  told  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  tax  him  more,  which 
leaves  him  less  money  to  pay'lilgher  prices 
for  the  things  he  needs.  It  Is   possible  the 

Government  will  spend  his  money  Instead 

which  could  drive  prices  still  higher. 

He  Is  also  discovering  that  he  still  has  to 
pay  the  10  per  cent  Federal  Income  Surtax 
although  the  measure  has  not  been  enacted 
Into  law. 

From  Sacramento,  the  taxpayer  learns  that 
In  spite  of  the  high  taxes  he  Is  paying,  the 
state  government  cannot  spend  the  money 
because  It  has  not  approved  a  budget  He 
also  Is  told  that  a  1-cent  sales  tax  Increase 

may  be  needed  to  "reform"  revenue  laws 

while  legislators  are  bitterly  arguing  about 
what  to  do  with  an  estimated  $395  million  In 
state  surplus  funds. 

And  last  year  the  California  taxpayer  was 
given  "relief"  by  the  state  In  the  form  of 
reduced  property  valuations — only  to  learn 
that  his  local  government  raised  "valuations 
sharply,  and  In  many  cases  negated  the 
"relief." 

Is  It  any  wonder  the  average  taxpayer  Is 
confused,  Irritated,  suspicious  and  resent- 
ful— a  fertile  field  for  severe  reaction. 


U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  MASTON 
ONEAL  SPEAKS  ON  PROBLEMS 
FACING  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


CONFUSION  FELT  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN TAXPAYER 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  an 
editorial  prepared  by  Ray  McHugh 
bureau  chief  of  the  Copley  News  Service! 
I  think  Mr.  McHugh  expresses  the  deep 
confusion  felt  by  the  American  taxpayer 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  anatomy  of  a  mess  became  evident  as 
American  governments  went  through  a  series 
of  financial  contortions  that  have  come  to 
mark  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  patient  Is  obviously  sick. 

In  Washington  the  Federal  Government 
still  is  operating  although  the  Congress  has 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  CXOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
12,  1969,  the  Fourth  Annual  Peanut 
Progress  Day  was  celebrated  in  Tifton, 
Ga.  My  esteemed  colleague  and  good 
friend.  Congressman  Maston  O'Neal  of 
the  Second  District  of  Georgia,  delivered 
the  main  address. 

Congressman  O'Neal  is  known  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  particularly  those 
engaged  in  the  peanut  industry.  In  his 
position  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee he  has  worked  hard  to  alleviate 
the  problems  of  rural  America. 

Also  on  this  occasion,  the  Georgia 
Agricultural  Commodity  Commission  for 
Peanuts  paid  special  tribute  to  Georgia's 
senior  Senator.  Richard  B.  Russell,  for 
his  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  cause 
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of  agricultural  advancement  and  for  his 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  south- 
eastern peanut  agricultural  economy.  He 
was  presented  with  a  trophy  which  sig- 
nified appreciation  for  his  services.  Un- 
fortunately Senator  Russell  could  not 
attend  because  of  duties  in  Washington. 
The  trophy  was  accepted  in  his  behalf  by 
his  brother.  Dr.  Fielding  Russell. 

I  think  this  speech  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
submit  it,  therefore,  for  insertion  in  the 
Record: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Pete  Donaldson,  other 
Officials  and  Directors  of  the  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural Commodity  Commission  for  Pea- 
nuts, Ladles  and  Gentlemen  attending  this 
Fourth  Annual  Peanut  Progress  Day  In 
"Hfton: 

Every  person  here  today  Is  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  recent  developments  In  Wash- 
ington have  prevented  Senator  Russell  from 
being  with  us.  I  know  that  he  Is  no  less 
chagrined  himself  that  he  could  not  per- 
sonally receive  the  honor  you  are  paying  him 
and  that  he  could  not  respond  to  the  great 
tribute. 

He  scheduled  his  appearance  from  a  grate- 
ful heart  and  a  long  standing  desire  to  thank 
you  face  to  face. 

He  also  looked  forward  to  what  all  of  us 
who  are  at  posts  of  duty  In  Washington  look 
forward  to,  and  that  Is  the  chance  to  Just 
visit  and  exchange  thoughts  on  our  prob- 
lems. 

The  Senator  asked  me  to  express  his  pro- 
found regrets  over  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  him  from  being  here  today.  I  am 
highly  honored  to  do  so. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  matter  of  providing 
for  our  national  security  has  somehow  be- 
come a  controversial  subject  In  the  United 
States  Senate  this  year  and  It  would  have 
been  Impossible  to  predict  as  early  as  three 
weeks  ago  that  much  of  the  heat  of  this 
controversy  would  converge  during  this  week 
and  next. 

The  military  procurement  bill  containing 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  important 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic  missile  system  Is 
now  the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  hearings  of  the  Defense  Approprl- 
tlons  Bill  over  which  Senator  Russell  pre- 
sides are  still  Incomplete  as  a  result  of  two 
unforeseen  delays 

These  circumstances  made  this  a  most 
difficult  time  for  Senator  Russell  to  leave 
Washington  without  undue  physical  strain, 
which  he  is  prudently  trying  to  avoid.  As  a 
result.  Dr.  Pete  and  our  other  good  friends 
on  the  Commission  assured  him  that  all  of 
you  would  understand  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing making  his  schedule  more  strenuous  than 
It  already  is. 

Your  tribute  to  the  Senator  speaks  for  it- 
self. It  Is  more  eloquent  than  any  words  I 
might  call  forth.  Its  message — simply 
stated — Is  that  Senator  Russell  Is  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  age. 

All  too  often  we  take  for  granted  the  bene- 
fits that  result  from  the  Senator's  leadership 
and  Influence  in  Washington.  We  often  fail 
to  fully  appreciate  the  Senator's  ability,  in- 
tegrity and  dedication — the  qualities  which 
make  him  a  key  member  of  the  Senate  and 
an  outstanding  national  figure. 

Public  sen'ants  of  Senator  Russell's  qual- 
ity don't  come  along  often.  Therefore.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  of  us  that  this 
giant  of  American  government  Is  a  fellow 
Georgian. 

Our  Senior  Senator  began  his  political  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  22  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  In 
1920. 

He  has  set  and  broker  many  records  since 
that  first  election  He  was  the  youngest  Gov- 
ernor ever  elected  In  Georgia.  He  Is  the  only 
Senator   In  the  history  of  our  country  to 
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serve  more  than  half  of  his  life  In  the  United 
State  Senate. 

As  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
he  Is  third  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
terms  of  national  prestige,  he  has  achieved 
equal  status  with  many  of  our  Presidents. 
In  terms  of  character,  integrity  and  ability, 
he  has — In  my  Judgment — eclipsed  them  all. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  Sena- 
tor's contributions  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture In  Georgia.  You  are  the  recipients  of 
his  efTorts,  and  you  know  better  than  any- 
one else  that  our  distinguished  Senior  Sen- 
ator has  openly  fought  many  battles  and 
quietly  used  his  influence  on  other  occasions 
In  your  behalf. 

As  for  his  contributions  to  peanut  farmers, 
I  need  only  mention  that  our  new  National 
Peanut  Marketing  Research  Laboratory  in 
Dawson  is  now  completed  and  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy. Without  Senator  Russell's  persist- 
ence and  untiring  efforts  along  with  those 
of  Tic  Forrester,  the  site  of  our  modern  lab- 
oratory would  still  be  a  vacant  plot  of  ground 
In  Terrell  County. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Dick  Russell  Is 
a  true  and  loyal  friend  of  the  Georgia  farmer. 
He  is  Georgia's  greatest  human  resource.  I 
-know,  of  no  other  person  more  deserving 
jof  theJjonor  you  have  bestowed  upon  Sen- 
ator Russell  today. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  Introducing  him  to  an  audience 
on  this  very  campus. 

I  told  a  Joke  in  doing  so  but  I  thought  It 
a  pecullEirly  appropriate  one. 

A  circus  owner  ws«  displeased  because  one 
of  his  Star  Acrobats  was  thinking  of  retire- 
ment. He  was  the  one  they  shot  out  of  a  can- 
non. "I  hope  you  won't  quit,"  the  circus 
owner  said,  "because  I  don't  know  where  I 
can  get  another  man  of  your  caliber". 

Senator  Richard  Brevard  Russell  is  not  a 
22  rifle.  He  is  more  like  the  16  Inch  guns  of 
mighty  battleships. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  in  addi- 
tion to  honoring  the  Senator,  your  program 
today  has  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
problems   facing   American   agriculture. 

Problems  with  the  consumer  and  the  Con- 
gress were  discussed  earlier  in  the  program. 
However.  I  would  be  remiss  In  my  duties  as  a 
Congressional  Representative  of  Southwest 
Georgia  farmers  if  I  did  not  add  emphasia 
to  such  critical  areas  of  concern  to  rural 
America. 

In  this  year  that  will  close  out  the  1960's 
and  launch  the  1970's.  there  is  much  Justl- 
Sable  concern  over  the  future  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  related  Industries  that 
constitute   the   agri-business   community. 

Basically,  the  problems  of  the  farmer  are 
three-fold.  First,  he  receives  about  the  same 
prices  or  less  than  he  received  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century;  yet  he  must  pay  pro- 
duction costs  that  generally  have  doubled 
over  the  p>ast  20  years. 

Secondly,  the  farmer,  like  the  business- 
man, has  been  severely  cramped  by  Inflation 
and  ever-increasing  Interest  rates  on  the 
money  he  must  borrow  to  achieve  the  effi- 
ciency to  offset  rising  production  costs.  The 
Federal  Government  must  take  the  lion's 
share  of  blame  for  this  deplorable  situation. 
It  has  spent  money  and  thrown  it  away  like 
the  prodigal  son  until  it  has  become  far  and 
away  the  biggest  borrower  in  history  with 
a  public  debt  that  a  few  weeks  ago  was  over 
$364  billion.  The  private  borrower  must  then 
compete  in  the  money  market  with  the 
seemingly  Insatiable  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  lendable  dollar.  We  are  moving 
ever  so  slightly  in  the  proper  direction  to 
solve  this  problem — by  cutting  federal  ex- 
penditures and  attempting  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  we  have  not  moved  nearly  fast 
enough  nor  far  enough  In  my  opinion;  esp)e- 
clally  not  soon  enough. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least  In  Importance, 
Is  the  fact  that  the  farmer  does  indeed  have 
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an  image  problem.  His  story  is  not  being 
sufficiently  told  to  the  American  public.  The 
steel  people,  the  airlines,  the  giant  corpora- 
tions who  produce  synthetic  fibers,  and  other 
groups  are  certainly  telling  their  story  about 
the  wonders  of  their  products  and  services. 
Agriculture  Is  making  small  and  Inadequate 
efforts  In  this  direction.  That's  where  busi- 
nessmen who  have  a  vested  interest  in 
agriculture  come  into  the  picture.  The 
farmers  and  their  friends  must  tell  the 
American  consumer  that  food  and  fiber  are 
the  greatest  bargains  on  earth,  not  only  be- 
cause government  is  subsidizing  the  consum- 
er through  the  farmer,  but  because  of  the 
farmer's  efficiency  and  willingness  to  work  at 
great  risk  of  loss  and  without  punching  a 
clock. 

Our  farmers  have  been  able  to  produce 
with  such  efficiency  and  abundance  that 
the  American  consumer  now  uses  only  17- 
point-2  percent  of  his  disposable  net  income 
for  food,  as  compared  with  25  percent  by 
consumers  in  Western  Europe  and  40  to  50 
percent  by  Russians. 

Therefore,  it  Is  clear  that  the  farmer  must 
continue  to  receive  fair  prices  and  stay  in 
business  or  he  will  be  forced  out  and  the 
consumer  will  pay  more  when  the  big  cor- 
porations take  over  the  foreclosure  wreck- 
age and  it  gets  in  a  very  few  hands. 

However,  millions  of  our  urban  people 
and  hundreds  of  their  Representatives  In 
Congress  don't  understand  these  simple  eco- 
nomic facts.  They,  at  least  appear  to  believe 
that  they  can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
Urban  district  Congressmen  so  dominate 
the  Congress  these  days  that  they  deter- 
mine what  becomes  law.  Of  the  435  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  only  31  are 
from  districts  where  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  the  constituency  Is  made  up  of  people  re- 
siding on  farms. 

It  is  true  that  only  six  percent  of  nation's 
population  is  engaged  in  farming.  But  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics  show  that 
40  percent  of  the  American  people  are  either 
engaged  In  farming  or  dependent  upon  it 
through  agri-business  or  by  providing  other 
goods  and  services  to  agriculture.  That's  in- 
cluding the  man  In  Ohio  who  makes  trac- 
tor tires  and  the  railroadman  in  Jackson- 
ville who  makes  his  living  on  a  freight  train 
hauling  agricultural  commodities. 

The  farmer  urgently  needs  the  support  of 
all  his  associates  in  industry  and  commerce 
if  his  interests  are  to  be  properly  considered, 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  in  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Branches  of  Government.  Only 
when  the  voice  of  agriculture  is  heard  as 
clearly  as  the  voices  of  labor,  big  business  and 
other  strong  Interests,  will  farm  programs 
and  other  agricultural  legislation  receive 
proper  consideration   In   Washington. 

If  Senator  Russell  were  here  he  could  tes- 
tify to  the  Inexorable  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  several  decades  of  his  services 
In  the  Senate.  He  would  not  say  "Thank 
you"  for  what  you  have  done  for  him  but 
"Thank  you"  for  what  you  are  doing  for 
America. 


July  15,  1969 


FABRIDAM.  CENTRAL  SUSQUE- 
HANNA  VALLEY.  PA. 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  4  It  was  my  privilege  to  participate 
In  the  ceremonies  marking  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  world's  largest  fabridam  at 
Sunbury.  Pa.  The  key  address  was  given 
by  Pennsylvania's  secretary  of  forests 
and  waters,  the  Honorable  Maurice 
Goddard.  who  emphasized  the  practical 


aspects  and  potentials  of  this  new  proj- 
ect. 

This  manmade  structure,  composed  of 
seven  large  inflated  neoprene  synthetic 
rubber-coated  tubes  stretches  across  the 
Susquehanna  River.  The  8-foot-hlgh 
tubes  provide  a  water  barrier,  thus  cre- 
ating a  new  3,000-acre  pool  of  water  to 
a  depth  of  8  to  9  feet  above  normal.  The 
tubes  are  anchored  by  concrete  piers  and 
seven  of  them  total  more  than  2,000  feet 
across  the  river.  The  structure  is  a  unique 
answer  In  the  field  of  water  control  and  it 
is  a  forerimner  of  other  fish,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  projects  now  planned  else- 
where In  the  Nation. 

Structures  such  as  this  are  capable  of 
being  deflated,  fully  or  partially,  during 
storms  or  rainy  seasons  to  pass  flood 
crests  and  prevent  upstream  flooding. 
The  fabridam  can  be  used  to  impound 
water  for  a  variety  of  purposes:  conser- 
vation, recreation,  Irrigation,  navigation 
locks,  and  hydrolecetric  power  head  max- 
imization. 

The  Federal  Crovemment  did  not  con- 
tribute any  financial  assistance  to  the 
project  at  Sunbury — most  of  the  monev 
amounting  to  approximately  $2  Vz  million 
was  supplied  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  local  sources.  We  in  the  17th 
Congressional  District  are  proud  to  have 
this  innovation  In  water  control  and 
conservation.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  Central  Susquehanna  Valley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  all  civic  officials  for 
their  foresight  and  willingness  to  under- 
take a  project  of  this  magnitude  to  bene- 
fit the  local  citizens. 


July  15,  1969 


AMENDMENT  OP  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  ACT 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  26  the  Senate  passed  S.  2224.  a  bill 
proposing  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  in  many  signifi- 
cant ways.  As  I  indicated  in  remarks 
when  I  introduced  H.R.  8980  on 
March  13,  1969,  many  of  the  features  of 
this  bill  will  update  the  mutual  fund  laws 
and  will  provide  more  Investor  protec- 
tion without  interfering  with  the  right 
of  shareholders  and  directors  to  manage 
their  mutual  funds.  However,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  that  biU  are  so  far  reaching 
in  their  consequences,  that  I  thought  it 
important  to  introduce  my  own  bill  in 
the  House  as  a  basis  for  discussion  when 
this  legislation  comes  before  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  legislative  process  invites  com- 
promise and  accommodation  and  we  seek 
to  resolve  confiicting  views  in  order  to 
promote  a  broader  public  purpose  and 
serve  the  common  good.  Now  that  I  have 
studied  S.  2224  in  comparison  to  my  own 
bill,  I  believe  it  will  further  advance 
the  legislative  process  to  revise  my  bill 
to  include  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  introduced  in 
the  House  by  our  committee  chairman, 
John  Moss,  as  H.R.  11995.  The  revised 


bin  I  am  introducing  today  differs  from 
the  Senate  bill  in  these  important  areas. 
First,  mutual  funds  which  have  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  board  of  directors 
made  up  of  unaffiliated  and  disinterested 
persons  and  which  obtain  approval  of 
their  management  or  distribution  con- 
tracts by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  outstand- 
ing shares  and  all  of  the  unaffiliated  di- 
rectors within  1  year  will  be  exempt  from 
having  the  SEC  and  the  NASD  review 
management  compensation  and  sales 
commissions  if  such  approval  is  not  ob- 
tained, these  agreements  will  be  subject 
to  SEC  review.  Second,  former  SEC  per- 
.sonnel  along  with  lawyers  and  account- 
ants will  be  included  among  a  new 
category  of  "interested  persons"  barred 
from  affiliation  with  mutual  funds  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Third,  in- 
centive management  fees  based  on  per- 
formance and  which  increase  and  de- 
crease proportionately  will  be  en- 
couraged, but  will  not  be  required  to  de- 
crease below  the  level  of  no  compensa- 
tion or  actual  operating  costs,  if  the 
parties  agree.  Fourth,  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  will  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  advisers'  agreements  between 
non-U.S.  entities  and  U.S.  investment 
advisers  registered  under  the  act.  Fifth, 
U.S.  in\'estment  advisers  will  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  having  incentive  con- 
tracts including  performance  fees  with 
unregistered  companies.  Sixth,  penalties 
will  be  Imposed  on  those  who  bring  law- 
suits against  mutual  funds  without 
justifiable  cause.  Seventh,  former  SEC 
personnel  will  be  prohibited  for  2  years 
from  suing  mutual  funds.  Eighth,  the 
existing  exemption  from  the  1940  act — 
but  not  the  1933  and  1934  acts — for  oil 
exploration  funds  will  be  continued. 
These  funds  are  completely  regulated 
under  Federal  securities  laws,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  try  and  treat  them  as 
mutual  funds  when  they  are  not.  Ninth, 
I  have  tried  to  treat  front-end-load  con- 
tractual plans  a  little  more  equitably. 
They  must  compete  with  insurance 
policies  where  salesmen  get  from  65  to 
120  percent  front -end  load  and  sell  with 
no  prospectus. 

There  are  other  minor  differences  in 
my  bill,  most  of  which  involve  a  require- 
ment that  the  SEC  conform  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  in  Its  admin- 
istrative activities,  and  that  Its  actions  be 
reasonable.  The  SEC  now  is  permitted 
to  exercise  its  discretion  without  the 
checks  and  balances  required  by  due 
process  imder  the  Federal  Constitution. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Members  of  Congress 
win  review  my  revised  bill  with  care,  as 
I  believe  It  is  important  we  bring  the 
controversy  surrounding  this  legislation 
to  a  close.  High  interest  rates,  uncertain- 
ties in  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policy, 
and  imsettled  conditions  in  Vietnam  are 
rapidly  eroding  investor  confidence  as 
reflected  in  the  sharp  decline  in  securi- 
ties prices  in  recent  weeks.  Far-reaching 
policy  changes  in  antitrust  law  enforce- 
ment have  added  to  investor  unrest,  and 
have  caused  share  declines  in  the  prices 
of  securities  of  conglomerates.  Actions 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
respecting  minimum  rates,  customer-di- 
rected  commission   sharing,   access   of 
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nonmembers  to  the  exchange  markets, 
and  reciprocal  business  arrangements, 
are  all  taking  their  toll  of  investor  con- 
fidence. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be 
thoughtful  and  to  be  reasonable  and 
above  all  to  remember  that  securities 
salesmen  are  entitled  to  earn  a  fair  liv- 
ing in  these  times  of  inflation  along  with 
everyone  else.  My  bill  will  preserve  their 
Income  at  approximately  the  present 
level  with  an  added  opportimity  for  in- 
creased earnings.  The  Senate  bill  in  its 
present  form  wall,  in  my  opinion,  cut  the 
income  of  mutual  fund  salesmen  by  ap- 
proximately 50  percent.  I  think  any  such 
action  by  Congress  at  this  time  would  be 
highly  discriminatory  and  inconsistent 
with  our  ideas  of  equal  protection  under 
the  law.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  SEC  or  minority  shareholders 
to  second-guess  majority  shareholders 
or  directors  of  companies  as  to  the  value 
of  management  compensation  or  the 
level  of  sales  commissions.  Competition 
in  the  mutual  fund  industry  fixes  the 
price  of  these  services  at  a  level  con- 
sidered reasonable  by  the  buyers  and 
sellers  involved.  My  bill  will  protect  this 
principle  of  corporate  democracy  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  right  of  in- 
vestors to  make  their  own  decision  as  to 
the  value  of  the  services  for  which  they 
pay. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   ROTC 
IN  AN  ACADEMIC  COMMU>TTY 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  at  a  ROTC  commis- 
sioning ceremony,  the  very  able  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Dr. 
George  Starcher.  outlined  his  thoughts 
on  the  significance  of  the  ROTC  in  an 
academic  community. 

Because  of  many  recent  distortions  of 
the  mission  of  the  ROTC,  I  felt  my  col- 
leagues would  be  Interested  in  having  the 
viewpoint  of  Dr.  Starcher  on  this  matter. 

At  this  time  I  Include  his  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

Remakks  at  the  ROTC  Commissioning 

Ceremony,  June  8.  1969 

(By  Dr.  George  W.  Starcher) 

Colonel  Whye.  Colonel  Woodard,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  candidates  for  commis- 
sions, parents,  relatives,  and  friends:  Today 
I  want  to  say  something  about  ROTC  and 
the  University  because  we  hear  again  that 
ROTC  must  go,  or  that  it  should  be  moved 
off  to  the  periphery  of  the  campus  and 
stripped  of  academic  credit.  As  with  any  other 
course  or  activity  we  should  ask  from  time 
to  time.  "What  is  the  significance  of  the 
ROTC  in  an  academic  community?"  First,  a 
quick  review  of  this  University's  Involve- 
ment in  military  training. 

The  Act  creating  this  University  in  1883 
provided  that  military  instruction  must  be 
made  available.  Up  to  1888  miUtary  instruc- 
tion was  by  a  retired  colonel,  W.  H.  Topping, 
who  operated  the  Boarding  Department, 
chaperoned  the  students,  drilled  the  boyi 
In  calisthenics  and  directed  the  school  of 
the  soldier.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  not 
making  Acting  President  Montgomery  the 
Preeldent  of  the  University  in  1887.  wa«  his 
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total  neglect  of  both  military  and  physical 
training.  Colonel  Topping  was  so  poor  as  an 
Instructor  that  he  was  discharged.  Tlie  stu- 
dents organized  themselves  for  a  half-hour 
drill  at  noon — out  of  doors  in  good  werther 
and  up  and  down  the  halls  of  Old  Main  when 
it  was  bad.  They  talked  the  Governor  out  cf 
38  State  Militia  muskets  for  drill.  In  1890 
the  War  Department  sent  in  Lt.  Leon  Roudiez 
from  Fort  Pembina  to  be  PMST.  He  also 
taught  French.  A  uniform  of  "Baldwin  grey" 
was  adopted.  Springfield  cadet  rifles  and  other 
accoutrements  were  obtained.  Lt.  Roudiez 
made  military  science  very  popular.  Students 
liked  the  uniforms  so  well  that  they  talked 
cf  making  It  the  official  dally  dress  at  the 
University.  Even  the  girls  organized  their 
own  military  company  in  1889  and.  at  their 
own  request.  Lt.  Roudiez  directed  their  drill. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  the  military  and 
physical  education  departments  joined  in 
staging  a  program  of  bugle  calls,  band  music, 
saber  drills,  bayonet  exercises,  club  swinging 
and  tumbling.  Hailed  as  a  "brilliant  and 
daring  achievement,"  it  became  so  pwpular 
that  It  wa€  performed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  downtown,  and  the  following  year  It 
went  on  the  road  to  Grafton  and  Larlmore. 
The  military  coronet  band  achieved  rank 
along  with  the  choral  club,  the  mandolin 
and  guitar  club  and  the  glee  club. 

The  Spanish  War  of  1898  took  all  of  the 
Instructors  and  military  science  was  sus- 
pended. In  1904  the  military  department  was 
closed  since  there  was  no  war  threat.  Indian 
or  foreign,  student  instructors  become  in- 
different, and  the  faculty  were  willing  to  see 
military  science  forgotten  In  favor  of  "physi- 
cal culture." 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  revived 
the  Idea  of  military  training.  With  the  war 
in  Europe,  trouble  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  Increasing  student  enlistments  in  the 
National  Guard,  the  faculty,  after  heated 
discussion,  voted  In  1917  to  revive  compul- 
sory military  training.  With  the  declaration 
of  war  on  April  6,  1917,  military  training  was 
reinstated  at  once  and  made  compulsory  in 
September.  Many  students  enlisted.  By  No- 
vember there  was  only  one  officer  left^ 
Captain  Charles  McVey.  brother  of  F>resldent 
McVey.  Students  provided  their  own  uni- 
forms and  when  Captain  McVey  left  In  May, 
the  students  conducted  their  own  drill,  with 
nothing  but  wooden  muskets. 

The  Student  Army  Training  Corps  (SATC) 
opened  In  1918  with  400  student  soldiers. 
In  fact  the  opening  ceremonies  for  the  Uni- 
versity that  fall  were  entirely  military  In 
nature.  During  the  sumemr  the  University 
conducted  a  vocational  program  for  360  men 
learning  how  to  advance  the  war  effort.  That 
year  construction  was  begun  on  the  new 
$30,000  armory  which  now.  Just  50  years 
later,  houses  ROTC.  The  Dakota  Student  was 
replaced  by  an  army  paper  called  The  Camp 
Barrage.  We  changed  to  the  quarter  system 
and  only  courses  having  some  bearing  on  the 
training  of  military  personnel  were  offered. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  November,  and  the 
great  Influenza  epidemic,  paralyzed  the 
campus. 

The  Issue  of  compulsory  military  training 
created  a  fairly  even  split  In  the  faculty  and 
among  the  students.  The  SATC  was  over. 
The  Dakota  Student,  the  Education  Record, 
and  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  reported  the 
debate  while  another  paper,  the  Grand  forks 
American,  opposed  what  it  called  "the  blight 
of  militarism"  and  "the  menace  of  Prus- 
slanlsm"  pceed  by  military  training. 

The  faculty  council  finally  voted  to  es- 
tablish the  ROTC  in  1919.  That  year  the 
ROTC  department  Introduced  the  military 
ball. 

Seven  years  later.  In  1926.  the  Dakota 
Student  furiously  o|}posed  compulsory  ROTC 
but  it  survived,  in  the  1930's  antl-mliitarlsm 
appeared  In  the  form  of  occasional  agitation 
(we  would  call  it  demonstration)  against 
the  military  ball  and  two  organizations  re- 
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July  15,  1969 


of^^tn-  w««^  ^  ^""^  **'*'    ^"^      principle   applies   not   only   to   having   the     the  draft.  But  I  believe  you  would  all  say 

Tn    1  Q^7    f^    .t^t.    i«»,  ,o.,„       >^„  u^      President   be   Commander   In    Chief   and    a     that  the  ROTC  has  taught  you  a  great  deal 

comoulsoJv  ROTP^f  th«^nn?^»i,tv^H'-^      civilian  at  the  head  of  the  Defense  Depart-      about    courage,    unselfilhneL.    and    leader- 

^iTm«nr  7„i^^   K    ">«, ^'^''^^"y  *°**  J""      ^^nt.   but  It  produces  the  leavening  effect     shlp-I    would    add    also    courtesy.    To    the 

rollment   fell   off   by   half   or   more.   Begin-      of  having  men  enter  the   services  through      seemingly  growing  number  of  youne  peoDle 

nlng  with  Pearl  Harbor  and  World  War  H      rotC,    and    through    the    selective   servlfe.     who   d^^^^rwL    th<^   who   have^m 

so   many  students  left  for  service  that   by      rather  than  hiring  professional  paid  soldiers 

1943    enrollment   dropped    to   775   students,      u  the  services  are  denied  their  source  of  offl- 

mostly  women.  The  University  began  to  look      cers  through  ROTC,  they  would  be  compelled 

like  a  military  camp  with  aU  sorts  of  de-      to  hire  professionally  trained  military  per- 

fense  and  war  training  programs  organized      sonnel.     Then    instead    of    an    orientation 

to  train  engineers,  glider  pilot*,  civilian  toward  peace,  humanltarlanism  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  we  could  well  create  a  Prussian 
type  military  elite,  infinitely  more  objec- 
tionable than  anything  critics  find  in  the 
ROTC. 


pilots,  radio  operators  and  the  304th  college 
training  detachment  trained  more  than  2500 
men  here.  In  addition,  there  were  many 
specialized  pre-professional,  medical  and 
nurse  corps  trainees  on  campus.  Almost 
every  faculty  member  was  involved  In  one 


pleted  ROTC  can  probably  confess  a  deeper 
abhorrence  of  war,  and  with  better  reasons, 
than  any  of  thOM  others  engage  in  demon- 
strations of  their  belief,  including  a  few 
who  express  themselves  in  more  militant 
ways. 

Every  officer  In  the  ROTC  fervently  strives 
to  save  lives  and  build  a  safer  and  more  Just 
world  for  all.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  they  would  also  say  that  there  must  still 
be  preparation  for  war  if  we  are  to  avoid  op- 
pression,   injustice,    dishonor,    and    loes    of 


The  ultimate  aim  of  the  ROTC  officer  is 
wav    or    another    in    parrvlntr    nnf    a    *^,^r,      ^^he  protection  of  this  nation  and  its  citizens.      h'-~'v.x.,    ixaju^uue,    uisiionor.    ana    loes    or 
phenomenal  war  tra^nlnTeffort  ^      *^  '""^  ^  protection  is  a  necessity  we  must      freedom  for  all  time  to  come.  They  know  that 

Poii^(nJ^h«  ^=J  ?>,  recognize  the  obligation  of  everyone  to  share 

Following    the    war    the    campus    expert 


enced     what     observers     described     as     an 


in  that  burden.  Anyone  who  believes   that 
wars  are  made  by  military  officers  and  not  by 


military  service  is  not  something  men  live 
for  and  look  forward  to  with  pleasiu-e.  Rather 
they  know  it  Is  a  solemn  duty. 

We  should  remember  that  the  academic 
quality   of  the  ROTC  program   Is  reviewed 


^n'TJ'T.lt°U?'^  ''T'  T."''''  P^'^^  ;t;resm;ATl^V.=n^tre;d    hXhistor^ 

ler^frv^nr    tv,  r*  '^'^^  ^^  *^^  ^°'-  "ooks.  When  we  hear  of  criticism,  vlolenc^ 

vrvarof^tlmismThaT-  hIS'beermi'sing  Tr  tlTin^  of  colleges  and  universities     every  year  bythe  mnuaVy-IirThe  way  up  ^o 

'°'Arjb'\..0-  brthrkfuf^afH^O^^C-'^a^drtlsT/^heT      '"^  ^^'^*^'^-  '^  ^^'"'"^  ^""^  ^^"''^  °' 


estabflshed  again.  Students  and  faculty  alike 
protested  the  compulsory  feature  and,  since 
engineers  were  excused,  the  faculty  coun- 
cil had  no  logical  alternative  but  to  make 
ROTC  voluntary,  which  they  did  in  1965. 
Since  that  time  officer  production  has  ac- 
tually Increased  and  morale  and  quality 
also  Improved 


free  to  criticize.  However,  there  can  be  no 
tolerance  of  those  who  would  destroy  that 
very  freedom  Itself  by  violence  or  otherwise. 
Every  one  of  you  young  men  who  Is  about 
to  receive  a  commission  knows  that  our  own 
history,  especially  our  participation  in  two 
world  wars,  shows  how  security  may  be 
threatened  when  we  tolerate  aggression;  and 


educators,  and  by  currtculum  committees 
and  faculties  in  the  universities  themselves. 
Credit  Is  determined  by  the  curriculum  com- 
mittee as  for  any  other  course.  The  accept- 
ability of  military  credit  in  each  particular 
curriculum  is  determined  by  the  dean  and 
faculty  of  the  college  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled.  Some  curricula  permit  includ- 
ing military  credit  In  the  minimum  hours 
required,   while   some   cannot   do   this    and 


The  history  of  ROTC  at  this  Unlversitv  ^  ,  ^^'!  I }  f  ^^^  helping  people,  then  therefore,  for  them,  ROTC  credits  are  In  ex- 
makes  clear  that  the  faculty  does^refull?  ?"''*",^  ^  '^^^"'"^  ^^^'^-  "^^l^^  ?^  importance  cess  of  the  degree  requirements  for  other 
evaluate   the   program   from   time   to   time       .*°  ".!  ^°''  ^^""^  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which      students.  Students  understand  this  and  it  is 


Orderly  expression  of  views,  and  protest  that 
does  not  interfere  with  the  on-going  Uni- 
versity have  always  been  protected— even 
encouraged 


is  that  there  are  those  who  wish  we  would 
lose  our  morale  and  determination. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  anything  mili- 
tary. ROTC  is  the  most  visible  identification 


not  a  serious  matter.  The  granting  of  aca- 
demic credit  is  part  of  our  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  is  the  provision  of 
classroom  and  office  space  on  the  same  basis 


Today  some  350  colleges  and  universities     !^*Hv!.^^  military  on  campus   therefore  it  is     ^   f^r   other    programs    giving   courses    for 
have   approved   ROTC  ?nlts.  97%    Of  Ihem      the  thing  they  would  first  destroy  ~      --      »-  -- 


give   academic   credit   for  ROTC.   Some 


100 


One   objection    to   ROTC    Is    that    it   dis- 


credit. The  Defense  Department  provides  In- 
struction, equipment,  clothing,  and  pay  for 
students. 

The  criticism  that  the  University  has 
nothing  to  say  about  the  selection  of  Instruc- 
tors In  ROTC  is  hardly  valid.  By  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  all  instruc- 


areas  here  and  at  other  universities.  FYom 
year  to  year  the  ROTC  program  has  been 
modified  to  include  more  regular  university 
courses  in  lieu  ot  some  of  the  courses  for- 
merly taught  by  ROTC  instructors. 


other    colleges    and    universities'    have    re  criminates  on  the  basis  of  sex.  So  does  phys- 

quested    ROTC    units     Fifteen    new    Armv  ^^^^  education  for  men,  and  there  is  high 

ROTC  units  were  established  last  year  Eight  selectivity  in  engineering,  nursing,  and  home 

schools  were  notified  that  their  ROTC  units  ^""^omlcs. 

would   be   withdrawn    because   of   low   pro-  There    are    those    who    insist    that    the      ^_ 

duction    of   officers,    but    the   students    and  ^^TC  poses  a  contradiction  to  the  concept  tors  are   nominated  to"  the'instltutl'onand 

faculty  protested   so   vigorously   in   four   of  °'  academic  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  we  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  In- 

them   and   provided  such   convincing  guar-  °^'"ary  Is  recognized  as  a  profession  of  vital  dividual    so    nominated.    We    have    rejected 

antees  of  increased  enrollment,  that  the  can-  Importance  to  peace  and  to  the  nation.  Then,  several  nominees  and  we  have  specified  the 

cellatlon    orders    were    withdrawn  *s  it  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  purposes  type  of  officer  and  the  background  training 

We    support    ROTC    because    you    young  °^  *  university  to  provide  opportunities  for  we  would  accept.  Our  wishes  in  this  regard 

men  about  to  receive  your  commissions,  and  y°^S  '^^^  to  prepare  for  such  careers?  As  ^ave  been  honored.  This  arrangement  is  not 

hundreds  like  you.  want  an  opportunitv  to  '°°^  '^  ROTC  Is  voluntary  those  who  protest  different  from  that  which  we  have  followed 

complete  officer  training  along  with  getting  ^tand   with   those   who  would  prohibit   the  m  the   appointment  of  faculty  to  the  De- 

a    college    education— some    to    prepare    for  reading  of  Karl  Marx  or  listening  to  Gus  Hall,  partment  of  Religious  Studies."  and  in  other 

careers  in  the  military  and  others  for  more  ^^  °^  those  Involved  in  ROTC,  and  that 

limited  service.  includes  those  of  you  completing  your  traln- 

We  should  all  bear  in  mind  that  the  na-  ^'^^  today,  would  do  anything  In  their  power 

tlonal  objective  of  ROTC  is   to  provide  for  to  build  an  Ideal  world  where  no  military  is 

the  simultaneous  blending  of  military  train-  needed.  You  know  full  well  that  military  scl- 

^Mlo'^^^Kf' ^'l'*'^  academic  pursuit.  This  pro-  ^nce  and  activity  diverts  men's  attention  rqtc  gives  one  a  greater  consciousness  of 
viaes  a  high  type  officer  who  is.  by  and  large,  and  action  away  from  humanitarian  goals  history,  and  of  revolution,  going  back  to  our 
^«H^,of '^'^^^t  '°  P^^ormance  than  typical  ^^^°  a  regrettable,  but  nevertheless  a  most  own  American  revolution,  to  secure  freedom 
ShrJl  ;  .  °,  ^°,  °®*^^'^  candidate  school,  necessary,  responsibility  of  protecting  all  of  to  do  whatever  we  want  except  destroy  that 
mT,!.!,  training  for  a  commission  covers  a  "s  against  aggression  from  outside.  At  worse  freedom  itself.  Through  ROTC  a  man  also 
mucn  snorter  time.  Last  year  more  than  there  may  oome  a  time  when  it  Is  necessary  achieves  a  little  deeper  consciousness  of  the 
thw!^„v,  IZ^'^i..,^^^  ^■^'■e  commissioned  to  abandon  all  else  for  the  law  of  the  jun-  moral  revolution  going  on.  The  ROTC  officer 
r^LJi,.i^?».^'''^"^^°'"^5°'°°0  officers  g'^-k"!  or  be  killed.  I  suspect  that  those  has  no  less  compassion  than  the  demon- 
^T,^  through  other  programs.  m«»t  acquainted  with  weapons  and  the  skills  strator.  He  only  knows  more  about  himself, 
thro^,ci^o'^Ti^'°°^'^i^ ""  °^  *^  °®«=«"  f ''I ^  "L"^*'  '^°''^'^  '^°  anything  possible  about  other  people  and  about  the  world.  He  is 
cu^ed^2fi-  ^,t  V^"  ^^  ^'  ^°'=«  '^-  u?/*"^  ^'^'J*  *  world  where  there  are  no  perfectly  capable  of  participating  In  those 
top  Rrt^  A  °^''^'J  ^'■°'"  graduates  of  military  people  around  because  that  would  activities  that  a  morally  aroused  youth  de- 
SLe^^r,tr^.7lP**'^  ^o"'*'^"-  '^'  "^'■^'"  ^  ^°'  '^  "^^^""^  ^t^^.'  ^^^-  ^^"  '^°°"  'n^'i'Js,  But  with  the  training  and  leadership 
^o^«  ?^  tv,  .  .  V"  °.?/7  ^  "  °^  *^^  commls-  ranee,  misery,  or  want^the  basic  causes  of  that  ROTC  affords,  with  the  vision  of  man 
^nroximV.°?  .?  '^*^  '^^^^"^  ^'^^  ^^'''-  ^^^^  ,  ^  as  master  and  the  role  of  ideals  In  building 
a^rtflr^^  ^  .°'  *^*  generals  in  the  Unfortunately  the  world  is  not  that  way  a  new  world,  vou  who  receive  your  commls- 
^i^^nfflTT  ^"^  products  of  ROTC.  Half  of  yet  and  even  wishing  it  were  so  neither  gives  slons  today,  more  than  any  others,  are  pre- 
lim?, t^n«n?  J°"l^J^''^^  ■'"^*  ''^'"^  flag  to  us  that  kind  of  world  nor  the  kind  of  people  pared  to  build  a  new  world  in  the  tradition  of 
n!Vi^  L  ^°^^  products.  Indeed,  the  who  will  dependably  act  that  way.  We  still  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace  that  has  been  a 
wfth^,?.  i^^  ,"'  ''°'^^'^  °°*  «**  *^°°8  ^*^«  ^  Army.  Air  Force.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  basic  motivation  of  Americans  from  the  very 
^n«rji\=?wlf  ""^i^^  ^^"^  ^'^  ^"  '""'■^  ^^-  ^^  ^^  i^^  ^^  because  we  have  to  have  beginning  of  that  revolution  that  was  in- 

OnZ  nf f v,?l^H    '^  academies  were  built.  them  If  human  freedom  and  dignity  are  to  tended  to  make  such  a  world  possible. 

haJoperaSd  from  ^tilo^.^nJ,.  *''?  ^^l' ^^t'°''  "^""-       .  I  congratulate  vou.  We  are  proud  of  you. 

bf  c^^llan  cont^i^I,  f,?^^  f..*^**  ^^'^  v-  ^  '^°  """^  ^°'^  ^""^  "^^^  °^  ^^^  ^°"^''  ^  You  are  our  single  best  reason  why  the  ROTC 

De  civilian  control  over  the  military.  That  here  had  It  not  been  for  the  preauree  of  is  good. 


Jllhj    15,    1969 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING  LAW 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
truth-ln-lending  law  to  correct  an  in- 
equity which  exists  because  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  rescission.  The  diflQculty 
has  arisen  primarily  from  the  Board's 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Cahill>  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  was  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  fly-by-night  door-to-door 
salesman,  but  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Board  to  apply  to  the  legitimate 
businessman  who  has  a  stake  in  his 
community. 

GBNERAL    EXPLANATION 

Title  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act,  better  known  as  the  truth- 
in-lending  law.  went  into  effect  July  1. 
Most  sections  of  the  act  deal  with  the 
new  Federal  requirement  that  all  busi- 
nesses which  charge  consumers  for  the 
right  to  defer  payment  must  disclose 
both  the  amount  and  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  of  the  credit  charge.  How- 
ever, in  addition  to  this  requirement. 
Congress  also  enacted,  in  section  125  of 
the  act.  a  highly  innovative  provision 
which  grants  consumers  the  unilateral 
r^ght  to  rescind  any  credit  transaction, 
including  a  retail  sale,  "in  which  a  secu- 
rity interest  is  retained  or  acquired  in 
any  real  property  which  is  used  or  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used  as  the  residence  of  the 
person  to  whom  credit  is  extended." 
Under  this  provision,  the  consumer 
need  give  no  reason  for  his  deci- 
sion to  cancel  a  transaction.  He  need 
only  notify  the  creditor  of  his  intention 
to  cancel  within  3  business  days  follow- 
ing either  the  day  the  transaction  was 
consummated  or  the  day  all  credit  dis- 
closures were  given  him.  whichever  is 
later.  If  the  consumer  has  purchased 
property  in  a  credit  sale  and  has  taken 
it  home  with  him  or  has  had  it  delivered 
to  his  home,  and  then  he  decides  to 
rescind,  the  creditor  must  go  after  the 
property  within  10  days  after  it  is 
tendered  or  the  title  to  the  property 
automatically  vests  in  the  consumer 
without  any  obligation  on  his  part  to  pay 
for  it.  Clearly,  this  is  a  very  rigorous  pro- 
vision. As  will  be  seen  below,  however,  It 
was  not  intended  by  Congress  to  apply 
to  most  businesses.  Its  purpose  was  to 
end  a  very  serious,  but  specific,  wrong 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  and  indeed  to  the  entire 
country.  However,  by  the  time  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  rolled  aroimd  this 
verj'  rigorous,  but  narrow,  provision  had, 
by  administrative  interpretation,  been 
made  applicable  to  literally  millions  of 
American  businesses.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  contained  in  the  truth-in-lending 
regulation— regulation  Z— which  was 
drafted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  interpretation — section  226.2  (z)  — 
provides  that  the  term  'security  inter- 
est." which  was  not  specifically  defined 
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by  Congress  in  the  act.  includes:  "me- 
chanic's, materialmen's,  artisans,  and 
other  similar  liens,  and  any  lien  on  prop- 
erty arlsng  by  operation  of  law." 

As  the  following  will  show,  this  inter- 
pretation, as  applied  to  section  125  of 
the  act,  was  promulgated  in  disregard 
of:  First,  the  express  language  of  section 
125,  second,  the  clearly  indicate  pur- 
pose for  which  section  125  was  enacted, 
and  third,  the  admittedly  severe  burden 
which  it  places  on  millions  of  business- 
men who  were  never  intended  to  be  cov- 
ered by  section  125. 

TECHNICAL    EXPLANATION 
(1)      THE     EXPRESS     LANGUAGE     OF     SECTION      125 

As  indicated  above,  section  125  of  the 
act  (subsection  ia> )  provides  that  a  con- 
sumer shall  have  the  right  to  rescind  any 
credit  transaction  "in  which  'a  security 
interest  is  retained  or  acquired'  in  any 
real  property  which  is  used  or  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used  as  the  residence  of  the 
person    to   whom   credit   is   extended." 

It  is  this  general  language  which  the 
FRB  relied  on  in  defining  the  tenn  "se- 
curity interest,"  to  include  mechanic's, 
materialmen's,  artisan's,  or  other  liens, 
arising  by  operation  of  law — hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "liens  arising  by  operation 
of  law."  Admittedly,  it  is  possible  to  in- 
terpret the  language  "security  interest 
retained  or  acquired"  to  include  liens 
arising  by  operation  of  law.  How- 
ever, in  choosing  this  general  language 
to  justitfy  Its  extension  of  section  125, 
the  Board  disregarded  the  more  specific 
language  of  section  125(b).  That  sub- 
section, which  deals  with  the  effects  of 
a  consumer's  rescission,  states  that  upon 
a  consumer's  giving  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  rescind  "any  security  interest 
given  by  the  obligor  becomes  void." 

Liens  arising  by  operation  of  law  are 
not,  of  course,  given  by  an  obligor.  They 
are.  and  have  been  for  many  years,  pro- 
vided by  State  law  as  a  means  of  security 
performance  of  obligations  arising  from 
the  purchase  of  services  or  goods  which 
improve  real  property.  Thus.  v,'hen  stat- 
ing in  section  125(b)  that  any  security 
interest  given  by  the  obligor  becomes 
void.  Congress  could  not  have  had  in 
mind  liens  arising  by  operation  of  law. 
Since  one  of  the  basic  rules  of  statutory 
construction  provides  that  specific  lan- 
guage shall  take  procedence  over  more 
general  language,  the  definition  of  the 
term  "security  interest"  contained  in 
regulation  Z  constitutes  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  the  act. 

(2)    THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH  SECTION    125   WAS 
ENACTED 

The  error  contained  in  regulation  Z  is 
made  even  more  clear  when  the  purpose 
of  section  125  is  considered. 

What  is  now  section  125  originated  in 
a  floor  amendment.  The  discussion  sur- 
rounding the  intr(xluction  of  the  amend- 
ment clearly  indicates  that  the  purpose 
of  section  125  was  to  end  the  fraudulent 
schemes  of  second  mortgage  racketeers 
and  other  fly-by-night  operators  who 
viciimize  homeowners  with  their  fast-sell 
and  quick-exit  schemes.  The  methods 
used  in  these  schemes  are  no  secret.  In 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill)  ,  who  introduced  the 
amendment  which  later  became  section 
125: 
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A  central  feature  of  these  schemes  is  the 
assignment  of  the  note  and  mortgage  by  the 
fraudulent  mortgage  lender  to  the  finance 
companies  which,  by  callous  disregard  of  the 
fraudulent  underlying  transactions,  can 
claim  the  privileged  status  of  holder  in  due 
course  under  State  law.  (Italics  added.) 

Liens  which  arise  by  operation  of  law 
are  not  generally  assignable  under  State 
law.  Thus,  for  the  second  mortgage  rack- 
eteer to  operate  effectively,  he  must  ac- 
quire a  lien  by  contract,  in  other  words 
a  security  interest  given  by  the  consumer. 
This  is  clearly  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  protect  against  when  it  en- 
acted section  125,  and  unlike  the  inter- 
pretation in  regulation  Z,  the  language 
of  section  125(b)  is  both  consistent  with 
and  a  clear  indicator  of  that  intention. 

3.    BURDEN   ON    LEGITIMATE    BUSINESSMEN 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  readily  admits  that  the 
consumer's  right  to  rescind  provided  by 
section  125  is  expected  to  cause  the  most 
problems  in  the  application  of  the  truth- 
in-lending  law:  and  he  has  also  indicated 
that  an  amendment  to  the  statute  might 
be  necessary.* 

Most  of  these  problems,  however, 
would  not  arise  if  section  125  were  made 
to  apply,  as  it  was  clearly  intended  to 
apply,  only  to  liens  acquired  by  contract. 

The  problems  created  by  the  right  to 
rescind  (as  interpreted  in  regulation  Z) 
i-esult  primarily  from  the  fact  that  vir- 
tually every  State  has  a  law  granting 
mechanic's,  materialmen's,  artisan's  or 
other  liens  where  services  or  property  is 
purchased  to  improve  real  property.  Be- 
cause these  laws  are  in  effect,  the  FRB's 
interpretation  has  made  section  125  ap- 
plicable to  sales  by  literally  millions  of 
legitimate  businessmen.  In  some  busi- 
nesses, for  example  in  lumber  and  build- 
ing material  i-etail  establishments,  ■vir- 
tually every  product  sold  can  be  used  to 
improve  real  property,  including  resi- 
dences of  consumers.  Hence,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  sales  made  by  these  busi- 
nesses could  conceivably  be  rescindable. 
The  burden  on  these  businesses  is  clear. 
Most  of  their  customers  will  want  them 
to  begin  performance  of  the  transaction 
immediately,  for  example,  they  will  want 
to  take  the  property  or  have  it  delivered 
to  their  home.  Yet,  if  the  property  is 
taken  or  delivered  before  the  rescission 
period  is  ended,  the  creditor  faces  the 
risk  of  losing  that  property  without  com- 
pensation. Many  of  these  businesses 
would  be  willing  to  waive  their  liens  in 
some  cases,  for  example,  for  small  pur- 
chases, but  this  in  itself  is  a  burden,  as 
a  waiver  may  well  require  the  signing 
and /or  filing  or  a  formal  document. 
Moreover,  even  a  waiver  of  a  lien  does 
not  protect  a  business  from  a  rescission 
if  some  other  party  to  the  transaction, 
such  as  a  contractor  or  workman,  retains 
a  right  to  acquire  a  lien.  The  FRB  has 
ruled  that  in  such  a  case  the  transaction 
would  be  rescindable  by  the  consumer 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  creditor's 
lien  was  waived.  Again,  the  burden  on 
these  businesses  is  clear.  Yet.  as  indicated 


•See  testimony  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Robertson, 
Vice  Chairman.  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  in  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Part  2.  March  6.  1969.  p.  391. 
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above,  the  legislative  history  of  the  act 
shows  that  they  were  not  even  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  section.  These  busi- 
nesses are  not  fast-sell,  quick-exit  opera- 
tions. Very  few  make  door-to-door  sales, 
and  even  those  that  do  maintain  perma- 
nent establishments  which  stand  behind 
their  sales. 

CONCLUSION 

The  language  of  section  125(b)  clearly 
shows  that  the  consumer's  right  to  re- 
scind was  intended  to  apply  only  where  a 
security  Interest  in  a  consumer's  home  Is 
given  by  him  to  a  creditor.  This  is  made 
even  more  clear  when  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act  is  considered,  for  it  shows 
that  the  practices  for  which  section  125 
was  enacted  to  end  are  effective  only 
where  security  interests  are  acquired  by 
contract,  that  is.  given  by  the  consumer. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  ad- 
vocated that  section  125  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide in  definite  terms  that  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  transactions  where  the  only  lien 
invohied  is  a  mechanic's,  materialmen's 
-or  other  lien  arising  solely  by  operation 
of  law. 
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gress.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  apathy; 
there  is  no  excuse  for  inaction  by  the 
Post  Office.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
some  of  the  funds  to  be  derived  from 
the  increase  in  postal  rates  be  channeled 
into  concerted  efforts  to  bar  porno- 
graphic materials  from  the  mail.  This  is 
not  a  simple  matter  to  control,  and  we  all 
know  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  no 
action  is  taken. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  two 
bills  I  have  introduced  which  would  put 
muscle  into  existing  obscenity  laws. 
This  proposal  of  Mr.  Brooks,  would  cer- 
tainly supplement  this  overall  objective. 
The  main  thing  is  that  positive  action 
must  be  taken  on  all  fronts. 


July  15,  1969   I  j.^y  15,  1969 


A  RESPONSIBLE  CENSUS 


OBSCENE  MAIL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we 
have  protested,  we  have  investigated,  and 
we  have  introduced  corrective  legisla- 
tion— the  flood  of  obscene  mail  has  not 
been  abated.  Our  mails  are  still  open 
sewers  filled  with  filth  that  makes  a  cir- 
cus of  sex. 

Yesterday,  my  colleague  from  Texas 
Jack  Brooks,  brought  new  revelations 
Into  the  matter  of  unsolicited  obscene 
mail.  Mr.  Brooks  has  grown  weary  of 
excuses  and  inaction  by  the  Post  Office. 
To  counter  complaints  that  Congress 
was  doing  nothing.  Mr.  Brooks  called 
his  Government  Activities  Subcommittee 
into  a  special  meetmg  July  8  and  re- 
sponded with  a  specific  recommendation 
that  I  urge  the  Post  Office  to  enact. 

Mr.  Brooks  contends,  and  I  agree,  that 
the  Post  Office  has  sufficient  authority, 
and  certainly  the  responsibility,  to  imple- 
ment regulations  stopping  this  sick 
material  from  reaching  home  delivery. 
To  augment  his  position.  Mr.  Brooks 
proposed  expanding  section  4001  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  restrict  ob- 
scene illustrations  from  being  sent  un- 
solicited through  the  U.S.  mails.  This 
regulation  is  limited  in  purpose  and  does 
not  violate  the  tenets  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  simple-minded  deliberations  on 
what  is  or  is  not  "obscene"  have  reached 
the  point  of  the  absurd,  while  the  raw 
mail  goes  on.  Mr.  Brooks'  regulation 
would  not  involve  itself  in  semantics; 
It  does  not  require  any  subjective  tests 
which  have  weakened  convictions  under 
present  obscenity  laws.  The  regulation 
does  not  even  include  any  written  mate- 
rial or  matter  that  is  solicited  by  the 
person  receiving  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Post 
Office  to  respond  to  the  complaints  of 
its  patrons  and  to  the  criticism  of  Con- 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  unanimously 
reported  out  H.R.  12825.  This  bill,  which 
was  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mr.  PuRCELL,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  White.  Mr.  Derwinski,  and  Mr. 
Meskill,  and  subsequently  supported  by 
Mr.  ScoTT.  amends  title  13  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  census  law. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  many 
weeks  of  investigation  into  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  1970  census. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  initiated  this  investigation, 
which  was  aimed  at  determining  what 
changes,  If  any,  were  necessary  in  the 
census,  more  than  4  months  ago.  As 
chaii-man  of  the  subcommittee,  I  sched- 
uled the  testimony  of  the  various  inter- 
ested groups  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
and  a  balanced  presentation  of  all  points 
of  view. 

During  the  hearings  I  continually  em- 
phasized that  our  subcommittee  was  not 
out  to  harm  the  census— was  not  out 
on  a  witch  hunt — but  was  concerned 
only  with  dealing  intelligently  and  fairly 
with  the  controversy  that  developed.  I 
pointed  out  that  "at  least  In  part,  much 
of  the  outcry  appeared  to  have  been 
deliberately  fomented  through  the  Is- 
suance of  news  releases  designed  to  dis- 
tort and  exaggerate  the  census  programs 
in  order  to  play  upon  our  natural  fears 
of  'Big  Brother'  and  inflame  our  right- 
eous indigatlon  over  governmental 
snooping  into  our  private  lives." 

It  was  a  tribute  to  the  members  of  our 
subcommittee  that  during  the  course  of 
our  investigation  they  did  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  emotion- 
alism of  a  public  outcry.  However,  their 
refusal  not  to  be  swayed  did  not  equate 
with  a  refusal  to  be  concerned  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  the  al- 
lowable scope  of  the  1970  census  ques- 
tions and  the  extent  to  which  mandatory 
replies  to  the  census  questionnaire  are 
required  were  vital  areas  of  concern. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  any  question 
asked  under  penalty  of  law— even  if  all 


that  is  being  asked  is  the  person's  name- 
is  an  invasion  of  the  individual's  privacy. 
So,  too,  are  the  laws  requiring  that  molt 
people  file  an  income  tax  return.  The 
real  question  is  whether  the  value  of  tlie 
action  being  taken  justifies  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  individual's  privacy 
whether  the  value  of  the  statistical  in- 
formation provided  by  the  census  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
question— all  the  questions— being  asked. 
The  hearings  which  the  subcommittee 
has  held  have  been  most  comprehensive 
and  have  covered  a  wide  cross-section  of 
opinion  and  interest  throughout  the 
country.  Beginning  with  Mr.  A.  Ro.ss 
Eckler.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  each  witness,  whether  represent- 
ing State  or  local  government,  a  scien- 
tific or  professional  organization,  the 
business  community,  or  just  himself  a.s  a 
concerned  citizen,  has  added  to  the  sub- 
committee's knowledge  of  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  1970  census  program. 

Our  hearings  produced  both  support- 
ers and  critics  of  the  census.  Yet,  most 
all  of  the  witnesses  testified  to  the  vital 
need  of  the  census. 

It  was,  therefore,  clear  that  our  sub- 
committee's assignment  was  to  draw  up 
legislation  that  would,  on  one  hand, 
strengthen  the  census  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  guarantee  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  legislation 
we  have  introduced  indicates  that  we 
have  succeeded. 

As  reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on   Census   and   Statistics.   H.R.    12825 
would  modify  the  census  law  to:  First, 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  cen- 
sus must  include  questions  on  unemploy- 
ment and  housing,  directing  the  enu- 
meration   of    a    census    of    population 
only — though  authorization  is  provided 
for  the  inclusion  of  unemployment  and 
housing  and  other  census  information  as 
deemed  necessai-y;  second,  encourage  the 
use  of  more  sampling;  third,  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  specific  au- 
thority for  conducting  special  census  for 
States  and   local  communities;    fourth, 
direct  the  Secretary  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  effort   by   using  existing   data; 
fifth,  incorporate  into  title   13  present 
administrative  procedures  for  guaran- 
teeing confidentiality  of  census  informa- 
tion as  well  as  strengthening  these  pro- 
cedures;  sixth,   increase  the  fine  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  and  the  jail  sentence 
from  2  to  5  years  for  any  employee  of 
the  Census  Bureau  who  divulges  confi- 
dential information;  seventh,  eliminate 
the  jail  sentence  penalty  for  citizens  who 
refuse   to  answer  the  census  question- 
naire; eighth,  eliminate  the  jail  sentence 
penalty  for  citizens  giving  false  answers 
to  a  census  question;  and  ninth,  direct 
the  Secretary   to  submit  the  proposed 
census  questions  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  for  review  and  ap- 
proval 3  years  before  the  census  date. 

1  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  bill  not 
only  tightens  the  confidentiality  provi- 
sion of  title  13.  but  removes  a  never  used 
and  unneeded  jail  sentence  penalty 
which  has  served  only  to  irritate  our 
citizens.  We  have  also  assured  a  review 
and  approval  of  the  proposed  census 
questions  by  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees — the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. This  provision  was  based  on  a 


similar  proposal  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  develop  legis- 
lation which  would  maintain  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  our  citizens  and  yet  not 
deny  to  Government  and  society  the  in- 
formation needed  to  make  the  Intelligent 
and  responsible  decisions  required  in 
these  difficult  times.  That  we  believe  that 
we  have  done  so  Is  evidenced  by  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— many  of  whose  members  had  pre- 
viously supported  strongly  restrictive 
census  legislation.  I  believe  also  that 
when  those  of  my  colleagues  who  do  not 
serve  on  the  Census  and  Statistics  Sub- 
committee have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  oiu-  legislation  and  read  the 
printed  testimony  they  too  will  want  to 
support  our  position^ 


TELEVISION    NEWS,    GOVERNMENT 
CHECKED?— NO 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Arizona  Republic,  one  of  Arizona's 
distinguished  newspapers,  on  July  7. 
1969.  published  the  following  editorial. 
"Hogtying  TV."  I  fully  agree  that  the 
guidelines  for  news  fairness  and  accuracy 
being  administered  by  a  Federal  agency 
would  be  a  major  blow  to  press  freedom. 
Certainly,  I  have  frequently  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  some  television  news 
presentations.  A  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  viewer  and  a  diligent  attempt  by 
television  officials  for  honesty  is  what  is 
needed,  though — not  some  governmental 
or  quasi-governmental  regulation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HOGTTINC    TV 

We  have  seldom  hesitated  to  criticize  tele- 
vision shows  which  we  felt  presented  an  un- 
balanced picture  In  the  guise  of  news.  In- 
deed, we  have  criticized  more  shows  than  we 
would  have  liked  to  criticize. 

But  we  have  never  Joined  the  wolfpack 
sniping  at  the  heels  of  network  television, 
agitating  to  have  TV  editorial  content  ap- 
proved by  some  sort  of  lll-dlsgulsed  govern- 
ment commission. 

We  say  lU-dlsgulsed  because  those  who 
hope  to  subject  TV  to  government  control 
seldom  admit  to  favoring  such  a  radical  pol- 
icy. Instead,  they  prop>ose  guidelines,  or  re- 
strictions, or  codes — but  all  to  be  admin- 
istered through  a  federal  agency. 

In  a  recent  candid  and  Illuminating  speech 
In  Ottawa,  before  the  International  Press 
Institute,  CBC  President  Prank  Stanton  said 
his  network  categorically  rejects  this  Idea: 
"If  the  agency  were  related  to  the  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  distantly  related,  hon- 
est Journalism  simply  could  not  long  sur- 
vive." 

We  are  not  opposed  to  guidelines,  restric- 
tions, or  codes — for  television,  the  movies. 
or  the  press.  But  they  must  be  voluntary 
gxUdellnes,  restrictions,  and  codes,  established 
by  the  Industries  themselves — not  by  gov- 
ernment advisors  (e.g.,  censors). 

The  most  fundamental  fact  of  democratic 
life,  said  Stanton.  "Is  that  the  press  cannot 
share  Its  responsibility  for  news  Judgment 
and  still  lulflll  Its  basic  role."  The  proposal 
to  Invest  editorial  responsibilities  In  bureau- 
crats, even  enlightened  bureaucrats.  Is  a 
proposal  for  press  suppression  and  censor- 
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ship.  They,  In  turn,  are  open  Invitations  to 
political  oppression. 

Prom  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  there 
have  always  been  those  who  were  sure  they 
knew  exactly  what  people  should  be  told, 
how  they  should  be  told,  and  when.  By  and 
large,  those  attitudes  prevail  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  today.  Imposed  by 
government  flat. 

The  U.S.  press — and  by  press  we  of  course 
Include  broadcast  Journalism — springs  from 
a  tradition  of  freedom  .  .  .  the  freedom  of 
editors  to  decide  what  constitutes  news.  Like 
Prank  Stanton,  we  pledge  to  resist  any  effort 
to  alter  that  lndlsp>ensable  tradition. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  J.  HANLY  MORGAN 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  EXPERIMENTA- 
TION ON  THE  EVE  OF  OUR  TRIP 
TO   THE   MOON 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

'  OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow morning  American  scientists  and 
astronauts  will  make  Jules  Verne  the 
science  prophet  of  all  time.  It  is  most 
significant  that  on  the  eve  of  mankind's 
most  notable  scientific  achievement,  the 
filght  of  Apollo  11,  that  our  scientists 
are  also  exploring  another  environment 
about  which  Verne  wrote  so  propheti- 
cally. 

The  Navy  Sealab  program,  although 
not  as  extensive  nor  as  imagination- 
capturing  as  the  space  program,  is  none- 
theless exploring  a  scientific  frontier 
about  which  almost  as  little  is  known: 
the  undersea  "inner  space." 

Today,  the  Navy's  Experimental  Div- 
ing Unit  and  Duke  University's  Medical 
Center  began  an  experiment  in  the  iml- 
versity's  hyperbaric  chamber.  The  ex- 
periment in  which  five  aquanauts  will 
simulate  an  undersea  dive  to  a  depth  of 
600  feet,  will  last  for  14  days.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  "dive"  Is  to  test  new  div- 
ing and  breathing  equipment  which,  if 
successful,  will  overcome  the  major  bar- 
riers to  man's  p>enetratlon  of  the  ocean 
depths.  Another  mission  will  be  to  sim- 
ulate the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Aquanaut  Berry  Carmon 
last  February  17.  Cannon  died  of  a  seiz- 
ure shortly  after  leaving  a  diving  cap- 
sule 600  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
Pacific.  The  exact  cause  of  his  death  has 
never  been  determined;  the  dive  will  aid 
In  revealing  the  cause. 

The  hyperbaric  chamber,  originally 
developed  as  part  of  the  treatment  for 
heart  diseases  and  other  ailments,  is 
playing  a  significant  role  in  undersea 
exploration  and  experimentation.  The 
chamber,  the  medical  center,  and  the  en- 
tire university  are  integral  aspects  of 
North  Carolina's  rapidly  emerging  role 
in  the  vast  field  of  oceanography.  This 
role  is  made  possible  by  the  unprece- 
dented cooperation  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  State's  major  educational 
Institutions,  and  the  Research  Triangle. 
Itself  a  unique  cooperative  venture  by 
State  government,  three  major  universi- 
ties, and  private  industry.  All  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  resources  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  are  poised  to  assist  this 
mighty  Nation  in  making  a  giant  step 
toward  undersea  exploration  compa- 
rable to  the  reach  Into  space  which  we 
shall  witness  tomorrow. 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  spirit  of  J.  Hanly  Morgan 
of  Huntington.  W.  Va..  will  be  around  to 
cheer  us  In  many  different  ways  despite 
his  recent  jjassing.  A  tall  man.  straight 
as  an  arrow,  you  could  always  spot  him 
with  that  wonderful  old-fashioned  string 
tie.  and  the  cheery  greeting  accorded  to 
one  and  all:  "Hi,  old  Buddy-bud!"  Hanly 
Morgan  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  His  chuckle  and  soft  answers 
turned  away  many  pointed  political 
assaults. 

Renowned  as  a  host,  he  annually  or 
even  more  frequently  than  that  opened 
his  vast  farm  on  the  Mason  County  banks 
of  the  Kanawha  River  to  the  party 
faithful  of  the  Democratic  persuasion. 
There  he  presided  over  providing  enjoy- 
ment and  relaxation  for  a  motley  collec- 
tion of  Governors  and  ex-Governors, 
Senators,  committeemen,  working  Demo- 
crats, and  shaky  Republicans.  The  fes- 
tive board  groaned  with  goodies.  Children 
and  grandchildren  romped  through  the 
fields  and  bams.  Grandfather  Hanly 
proudly  showed  his  visitors  through  the 
solid  mansion,  pointing  with  pride  to  the 
crib  where  he  slept,  the  chamber  pots, 
the  oaken  beams,  the  great  relics  of  a 
bygone  era,  displaying  the  pride  in  his 
ancestry,  and  the  hope  for  his  progeny — 
all  done  with  a  rollicking  humor  and  love 
for  all  mankind. 

Many  early  churchgoers  marveled^i^at 
the  ribald  story -spinner  Hanly  escalat._ 
his  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  Sunday 
School  claiss  into  prodigious  size.  In  leter 
years,  he  came  a  couple  of  doors  down 
Fifth  Avenue  and  was  a  pillar  fA  the 
church  at  Trinity  Episcopal.  "Thefe  I  was 
privileged  to  share  with  hipwfiembership 
in  the  same  congreg^tieiv 

County  chairmen/ traditionally  do  not 
survive  long  in  Cabell  County,  but  Hanly 
Morgan  outlived  the  reigns  of  two  Presi- 
dents, John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  served  from  1961  until  his 
death,  always  genial,  always  ready  with 
Ills  soothing  sirup  to  pour  on  fiery  argu- 
ments, and  ever  ready  to  spin  a  steady 
stream  of  stories  and  jokes  when  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  repeat  his  many 
performances  as  master  of  ceremonies  at 
dinner.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser  of  recent  date: 
Solid  Citizen  of  Good  Humor 

Those  who  had  talked  with  J.  Hanly  Mor- 
gan and  shared  his  hearty  good  humor  and 
robust  enjoyment  of  life  during  the  last  few 
days  were  especially  shocked  to  learn  of  his 
unexp>ected  death. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  solid  citizen,  a  highly 
successful  businessman,  a  churchman,  an 
Influential  leader  In  various  organizations 
and  enterprises,  a  vice  mayor  for  four  terms 
and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  since  1961.  but  he  was  perhaps 
best  known  as  a  raconteur  of  bubbling  hu- 
mor and  enthusiastic  geniality. 

He  was  a  favorite  toastmaster  of  many  or- 
ganizations because  he  could  always  offer  a 
series  of  funny  yarns  and  anecdotes  while 
threading  his  way  even  through  a  serious 
program. 
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His  genial  disposition  was  paxtlcularly  no- 
table diirlng  the  occasional  differences  that 
arose  among  factions  of  the  Democratic 
Party  while  he  was  serrlng  as  committee 
chairman. 

No  matter  how  heated  the  argmnents,  he 
remained  calm  and  good-humored  in  his  ef- 
forts to  sooth  rufflled  dispositions  and  re- 
store harmony  to  the  party. 

As  president  of  Morgan's,  Inc.,  a  Hunting- 
ton office  supply  firm.  Mr.  Morgan  conducted 
a  thriving  business.  During  the  years  he 
accumulated  extensive  realty  holdings  and 
became  interested  In  a  number  of  other 
enterprises. 

As  a  churchman  he  taught  for  many  years 
one  of  the  largest  Sunday  school  classes  In 
the  city  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
His  varied  activities,  his  genial  good  hu- 
mor and  his  efforts  for  community  Improve- 
ment gave  him  a  wide  acquaintance  and  an 
extensive  circle  of  warm  friends  who  realize 
that  his  death  will  leave  a  void  that  will  not 
soon  be  filled. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  In  the  down- 
town business  community.  In  the  religious 
activities  of  the  city  and  area  and  in  county 
and  state  councils  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Bu*  most  of  all  he  will  be  missed  and  long 
-  renvetobered  for  the  cheerful  gvod  will  that 
he  spread  along  the  way  of  life  at  a  time 
when  so  many  people  were  depressed  by  the 
bewildering  array  of  complex  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation  and  the  world. 


EDITOR  WANTS  MOON  WITH  A 
CAPITAL  M 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.     HUTCHINSON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
David    T.    Hayhow,    publisher    of    the 
Dowagiac.  Mich.,  Daily  News,  writes  in 
an  editorial  July  12,  1969,  that  earth's 
satellite  has  no  proper  name;    and  he 
calls  for  an  immediate  declaration  that 
the  moon  be  named  Moon — with  a  Capi- 
tal M.  He  wrote  the  President  pointing 
out  the  urgency  of  giving  that  celestial 
body  a  proper  name  forthwith,  before 
Neil  Armstrong  sets  foot  on  its  surface. 
In  the  English  language,  our  satellite 
has  been  called  the  moon  for  many  cen- 
turies. It  has  different  names  in  different 
tongues.  The  first  definition  of  the  word 
moon  in  our  dictionary   is   the  earth's 
only    known    natural    satellite.    When 
satellites      were      discovered      circling 
around  some  of  the  other  planets  of  the 
sun.  it  was  convenient  to  describe  them 
as  moons.  It  is  possible  that  our  satellite, 
the  moon,   may   be   losing  or  have  al- 
ready   lost    its    age-old    proper    name 
through  a  process  of  synonymy.  Follow- 
ing is  the  editorial: 

Stop  the  Apollo   11  CotTNTDOWN 
Attention  Cape  Kennedy:  Halt  the  count- 
down.   Stop    the    blastoff.    All    systems    are 
definitely  not  "go." 

It  hasn't  occurred  to  anyone  yet,  but  In 
a  sense  we're  sending  our  astronauts  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  to  a  nameless 
orb  which  shines  in  our  starry  skies,  makes 
love  bloom  and  rhymes  with  Jxme. 

That  hunk  of  rock  is  earth's  moon.  That's 
right,  little  m — moon.  Our  boys  aren't 
going  to  Venus  or  Mars  or  Jupiter  or  Saturn. 
They're  going  to  a  moon.  Earth's  moon  to 
be  sure,  but  still  one  of  many  moons. 

The  only  solution  is  to  give  it  a  name — 
quickly.  We  cant  have  Neil  Armstrong  step- 


ping from  his  sf>acecrai't  July  21  In  one  of 
mankind's  most  dramatic  moments  tind 
planting  an  American  flag  on  a  moon  with 
no  name. 

Perhaps,  In  the  tradition  of  most  explo- 
ration. It  should  be  christened  Orbarmstrong 
or  Vonbraiuisphere  on  that  historic  day. 

Would  you  care  to  hum  a  few  bars  of 
"By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery  Orbarmstrong" 
or  "Vonbraunsphere  Over  Miami?" 

A  mod  label  might  be  more  In  keeping, 
with  the  times.  How  about  Alphamoon  or 
ApoUolune.  Kicky  but  not  very  romantic. 

'Tis  a  quandary.  It's  been  called  the  moon 
so  long,  no  one  could  really  make  a  transi- 
tion. So  the  least  we  can  do  Is  give  it  legiti- 
mate status. 

We're  asking  President  Nixon,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  heads  of  all  governments 
In  the  world  to  decree,  on  the  moment  man 
steps  foot  onto  the  moon's  surface,  that  Its 
name  become  Moon.  Moon — as  in  silvery, 
lo\'e  in  bloom  and  June. 

Then  in  your  newspaper  on  July  21,  you'll 
read: 

Houston. — U.S.  astronaut  Nell  Armstrong 
stepped  onto  the  surface  of  Moon  at  2:17 
a.m.  (EDT)  today,  realizing  a  pipedream  of 
man  almost  as  old  as  the  species  homo- 
saplen. 

Armstrong's  exhilarated  voice  was  heard 
and  his  blurry  image  was  seen  around  the 
world  as  millions  shared  the  historic  moment 
which  turned  centuries  of  fantasy  Into  fact. 
"Thank  God"  were  Armstrong's  first  words 
as  he  was  momentarily  overcome  by  emotion 
and  excitement.  Then,  more  matter  of  factly 
reporting  to  mission  control  in  Houston,  he 
described  his  first  footsteps  on  Moon,  dis- 
pelling all  notions  of  green  cheese,  or  marsh- 
mallow  or  quicksand. 

"It's  like  walking  in  a  hayfleld,"  Arm- 
strong said  of  Moon's  surface,  "I  feel  like 
X  X  x." 

As  at  that  moment,  earth's  unique  shiny 
orblter  will  become  Moon.  FMture  diction- 
aries will  have  to  be  changed  to  indicate 
this  stature.  And  future  generations  will  have 
to  call  other  moons  something  else.  There 
Is  only  one  Moon. 


U.S.S.  "HEPBURN"  rDE-1055) 
COMMISSIONED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT7ES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  named 
for  Adm.  Arthur  J.  He{>burn,  U.S.  Navy, 
the  DE-1055  was  commissioned  at  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  at  impressive 
ceremonies  on  July  3.  She  is  the  second 
of  the  ifnox-class  destroyer  escorts  to 
join  the  fleet. 

This  new  class  of  escort  ship  Is  espe- 
cially designed  to  locate  and  destroy  sub- 
marines and  therefore,  is  capable  of  as- 
suming the  various  missions  and  tasks 
assigned  to  the  modem  naval  destroyer. 
Hepburn  can  operate  as  a  unit  of  a 
hunter-killer — HUK — group,  screen  am- 
phibious or  underway  replenishment 
forces,  patrol  coastal  waters  for  missile 
firing  submarines — continental  de- 
fense— conduct  naval  gunfire  support 
missions,  or  escort  military  convoys.  Like 
the  destroyer,  the  escort  ship  Is  more 
than  capable  of  successfully  completing 
missions  of  search,  patrol,  rescue,  evacu- 
ation, blockade,  visit-and-search,  or 
surveillance. 

The  keel  layup  of  Hephum  took  place 
on  June  1,  1966.  She  was  launched  on 


March  25, 1967,  and  delivered  on  June  27, 
1969.  Hepburn  is  cosponsored  by  Mrs! 
Arthur  J.  Hepburn,  widow  of  the  late 
Admiral  Hepburn,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R, 
Barse,  granddaughter  of  the  ship's 
namesake. 

Hepburn  has  an  overall  length  of  438 
feet,  a  beam  of  47  feet  and  a  full  load 
displacement  of  about  4,000  tons.  She  is 
equipped  with  an  integral,  bow-mounted 
long  range  sonar,  surface  and  air  search 
radar,  an  antisubmarine  rockets- 
ASROC — launcher,  antisubmarine  tor- 
pedo launchers,  and  a  5-inch,  54-caliber 
gun  mount.  She  also  has  space  and 
weight  reservations  for  a  self-defense 
missile  system,  a  manned  helicopter 
capability,  and  variable  depth  sonar. 

Hepburn  will  carry  a  normal  comple- 
ment of  15  officers  and  212  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. She  also  has  accommodations 
available  to  carrj-  a  unit  commander, 
When  she  joins  the  Cruiser-Destroyer 
Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Hepburn  will 
be  assigned  to  Destroyer  Division  132, 
homeported  on  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  as 
one  of  the  "Black  Cats"  of  Destroyer 
Squadron  13. 

The  Hepburn's  commanding  officer  Is 
Cmdr.  Stuart  D.  Landersman,  U.3.  Navy, 
an  able  and  experienced  naval  officer 
who  received  his  first  commission  in 
1953.  The  ship's  executive  officer  is  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Victor  P.  Peri,  U.S.  Navy,  who  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1946  and  was 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  1958. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  speaker 

at    the    Hepburn's    commissioning    and 

the  remarks  I  made  at  that  time  follow: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer,  op 

California,    at   Commissioning   of   U.S.S. 

"Hepburn"  (DE  1055),  Long  Beach  Naval 

Shipyard,  July  3,  1969 

Admiral  Arthur  J.  Hepburn  was  a  Naval 
officer  of  superb  brilliance.  In  the  late  1930s 
he  and  a  very  small  number  of  associates  be- 
came architects  of  the  United  States  Navy  of 
World  Weir  II,  the  most  powerful  naval  force 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

So  It  Is  appropriate  that  this  ship  bear  his 
proud  name,  especially  because  she  and  her 
/frjox-class  sisters  are  a  new  generation  of 
the  finest  products  of  the  naval  shipbuilding 
art. 

But  I  need  not  remind  you  that  up  to  Just 
moments  ago  the  Hepburn  was,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  splendid  tribute  to  her 
designers  and  builders. 

Then,  as  she  was  commissioned  and  her 
first  watch  wsis  set,  she  became  something 
quite  different — she  was  transformed  Into  a 
Man-of-War  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

From  that  moment  forth  the  Hepburn  be- 
came the  product  of  her  Commanding  Officer 
and  the  some  225  officers  and  men  who  man 
her — officers  and  men  who  are  the  most  care- 
fully selected,  the  best  trained  and  the  most 
highly  motivated  seamen  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Crew  and  ship  together  represent  a  new 
advance  In  Naval  power — each  Is  a  fitting 
match  for  the  other. 

But  in  matching  them  we  must  appreciate 
and  understand  that  for  all  her  splendid 
design  and  engineering  and  for  all  the 
painstaking  labor  which  went  into  her— 
the  vessel  Itself  is,  after  all,  an  inanimate 
weapon.  She  lacks  what  her  men  have — cour- 
age, resourcefulness,  pride,  faith  and  pa- 
triotism. 

And  it  Is  these  ingredients  which  are  the 
power  and  the  heart  of  the  Navy — indeed, 
even  of  our  country. 

These  men  and  this  ship — together — have 
just  become  one  of  the  basic  elements  of 


United  States  national  power.  And  that 
power,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  Is  one  of  the 
few  hopes  for  peace  and  freedom  left  to  man- 
kind anywhere  on  this  small  planet. 

Hepburn  Joins  the  fleet  at  a  time  when  the 
challenge  to  our  nation's  power  is  great — 
and  at  a  time  when  threats  to  peace  and  to 
freedom  abound.  For  example: 

Even  now  a  fierce  war  rages  across  this 
ocean,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  situa- 
tions are  tense  and  explosive. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  en- 
gaged Itself  upon  a  massive  naval  and  mer- 
chant fieet  expansion — a  program  designed  to 
wrest  control  of  the  world's  seas. 

And,  If  there  be  doubts  of  this,  I  quote  to 
you  these  recent  boastful  and  provocative 
words  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Soviet  Navy,  Admiral  Sergei  Gorshkov: 

"The  flag  of  the  Soviet  Navy  now  files 
proudly  over  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  United  States  will  have  to  un- 
derstand that  it  no  longer  has  mastery  of  the 
seas." 

And,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances, 
and  despite  additions  such  as  the  Hepburn, 
today  nlne-of-ten  ships  of  the  United  States 
Navy  are  over  ten  years  old,  while  nlne-of- 
ten  ships  of  the  Soviet  Navy  are  less  than 
ten  years  old. 

The  Hepburn  constitutes  a  portion  of  our 
alternative  to  submission  to  the  challenge 
on  the  seas.  But  only  a  portion.  Those  of  us 
who  have  reckoned  this  matter  carefully  see 
our  full  alternative  to  submission  as  no  less 
than  a  10-year  4-bllllon-donar  a  year  Naval 
shipbuilding  and  modernization  program 
Total,  40  billion  dollars. 

Though  these  sums  may  be  large,  to  me 
they  seem  small  when  compared  to  the  pos- 
sible alternative  cost  to  ourselves  and  the 
free  world  In  terms  of  independence  and 
freedom  that  is  Implied  by  Admiral  Gorsh- 
kov's  challenge. 

In  relations  with  such  expansionist  adver- 
saries, our  country  needs  to  follow  two  con- 
sonant courses  of  action: 

First,  we  must  encourage  peaceful  change 
by  working  with  them  where  Interests  con- 
verge; 

And  second  and  simultaneously,  we  must 

create  and  maintain  a  relationship  of  forces 

favorable  to  the  deterrence  of  adventurism 

and  aggression. 

As  the  Hepburn  soon  leaves  her  artificial 

home  near  land  to  live  where  she  belongs In 

the  bosom  of  the  sea — let  her  be  a  symbol 
that  a  sovereign  America  will  do  what  she 
must  to  preserve  the  peace— and  that  Amer- 
ica can  be  relied  upon— and  that  America 
will.  Indeed,  stay  the  course. 

If  wishing  could  determine  the  manner  of 
our  lives,  then  I  would  wish  for  those  who 
sail  the  Hepburn  only  missions  of  mercy, 
fair  winds  and  following  seas.  And  these  1 
do  wish. 

But  realistically,  this  ship  Joins  our  service 
at  a  time  of  national  peril.  She  well  may  sail 
in  liarm's  way. 

So  we  must  place  our  trust  In  the  firm 
hands  of  her  officers  and  men  and  hope  for 
their  safety,  pray  for  their  victory  In  battle 
if  ever  they  are  called  upon  to  flght,  and 
wish  them  Godspeed. 


APOLLO  11  FI.AGS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing news  releases  from  NASA: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[News  Release,  NASA,  July  3,  1969] 
Apollo  11  Flags 
When  Astronauts  Neil  A.  Armstrong  and 
Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  Jr.,  lift  oS  from  the  Moon 
after  their  lunar  exploration  July  21  they 
will  leave  behind  three  Items  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  historic  event. 

Armstrong  will  unveil  a  plaque  attached  to 
the  descent  stage  of  the  Apollo  lunar  module. 
The  plaque  is  signed  by  President  Nixon  and 
the  three  Apollo  11  astronauts — Armstrong 
Michael  Collins  and  Aldrln. 

The  plaque  bears  Images  of  the  two  hemis- 
pheres of  the  Earth  and  this  inscription: 
Here  men  from  the  planet  earth,  first  set 
foot  upon  the  moon.  July  1969,  A.D.,  we  came 
in  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Another  memorial  to  be  left  on  the  Moon 
will  be  a  l',i-lnch  silicon  disc  bearing  mes- 
sages of  goodwill  from  heads  of  state  of  many 
nations.  The  messages  will  be  placed  on  the 
wafer  using  the  technique  of  making  micro- 
circuits  for  electronic  equipment.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Invited  the  heads  of  nations  to  submit  mes- 
sages for  this  purpose. 

The  third  item  is  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  will  be  erected  on 
the  Moon. 

The  flag  is  three  by  five  feet  and  is  made  of 
nylon.  It  will  be  erected  on  an  eight-foot 
aluminum  staff  and  tubing  along  its  top  edge 
will  unfurl  it  In  the  airless  environment  of 
the  Moon.  Plans  are  for  the  event  to  be 
recorded  on  television  and  transmitted  live 
to  Earth. 

The  planting  of  the  fiag  is  symbolic  of  the 
first  time  man  has  landed  on  another  celes- 
tial body  and  does  not  constitute  a  territorial 
claim  by  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Apollo  11  crew  will  carry 
four-by-six-inch  flags  of  other  nations  of  the 
world,  the  50  states.  District  of  Columbia  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  These  flags  will  be  carried 
In  the  lunar  module  and  brought  back  to 
Earth.  They  will  not  be  deployed  on  the 
Moon. 

Two  other  United  States  flags  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Apollo  11  command  module. 
These  measure  five  by  eight  feet  and  are  to 
be  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  upon  return  to 
Earth.  They  were  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol 
before  the  mission  and  will  be  flown  again 
over  the  Capitol  after  their  return. 

The  plaque  is  made  of  stainless  steel  meas- 
uring nine  by  seven  and  five-eighths  inches 
and  one-sixteenth  Inch  thick.  The  finish  has 
the  appearance  of  brushed  chrome  and  the 
world  map,  message  and  signatures  are  in 
black  epoxy  which  fills  the  etched  inscrip- 
tion. ^ 
It  will  be  attached  to  the  ladder  on  the 
lunar  module  descent  stage  of  the  landing 
gear  strut  t>etween  the  third  and  fourth 
ladder  rungs  from  the  bottom. 

To  fit  properly  around  but  not  touching 
the  strut  and  to  allow  room  for  the  Insula- 
tion material  which  covers  much  of  the 
lunar  module,  the  plaque  will  be  bent  around 
a  four-inch  raaius. 

Covering  the  plaque  during  flight  will  be 
a  thin  sheet  of  stainless  steel  which  will  be 
removed  by  Armstrong  during  his  activities 
on  the  surface  of  the  Moon. 

The  plaque  was  made  at  NASA's  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  Houston. 

The  disc  upon  which  the  messages  of  good 
will  from  heads  of  state  will  be  carried  is 
being  made  by  the  Sprague  Electric  Co., 
Semiconductor  Division,  Worcester,  Mass., 
under  the  direction  of  NASA's  Electronics 
Research  Center,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  process  used  to  make  this  wafer  Is  the 
same  as  used  to  manufacture  Integrated  cir- 
cuits for  electronic  equipment.  It  Involves 
making  tiny  photographic  images  and  de- 
positing metal  on  the  images. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  to  be  deployed  on 
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the  Moon  was  purchased  along  with  several 
others  made  by  different  manufacturers  at 
stores  in  the  area  around  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  near  Houston. 

In  order  to  attach  the  flag  properly  to  Its 
aluminum  staff  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  binding  and  labels.  For  this  reason  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

For  its  journey  to  the  Moon,  the  flag  will 
be  wrapped  In  plastic  and  carried  in  a  thin 
aluminum  container  attached  to  the  left 
side  ladder  down  which  Astronauts  Arm- 
strong  and  Aldrln  will  descend  to  the  surface 
of  the  Moon. 

It  will  be  erected  after  both  astronauts 
step  on  the  Moon  and  several  feet  away  from 
the  landing  spacecraft  sufficiently  distant  to 
minimize  possible  damage  from  the  space- 
craft's rocket  engine  as  it  leaves  the  Moon 
on  its  return  trip  to  Earth. 

Armstrong  will  erect  the  flag  as  Aldrln 
photographs  the  event.  First  Armstrong  will 
place  the  lower  four-foot  section  of  the  alu- 
minum staff  In  the  ground.  He  will  then 
swing  out  a  telescoping  tube  which  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  flag  to  keep  it  unfurled 
The  flag  is  riveted  at  its  top  two  corners  to 
this  tube  and  Is  attached  at  its  lower  corner 
to  the  top  portion  of  the  staff.  When  the 
flag  is  properly  unfurled.  Armstrong  then  will 
slide  the  top  portion  of  the  staff  into  the 
bottom  portion  in  the  ground. 

The  aluminum  staff  and  tube  which  holds 
the  flag  unfurled  is  gold  in  color. 

■The  flag  during  its  Journey  to  the  Moon 
will  be  wrapped  in  several  layers  of  insulat- 
ing blanket  and  attached  by  two  brackets 
to  the  left  handrail  of  the  ladder.  The  pack- 
aged flag  extends  from  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder  upward  to  where  the  ladder  bends 
Inward  toward  the  lunar  module. 

The  flag  and  staff  are  removed  from  the 
stowage  position  by  pulling  retaining  pins 
as  the  astronaut  stands  on  the  Moon's  sur- 
face. 

Weight  of  the  fiag  and  its  wrapping  Is  nine 
pounds,  seven  ounces.  The  flag  and  its  staff 
and  deploying  tube  weigh  three  pounds  The 
upper  four-foot  section  of  the  staff  slips  into 
the  bottom  section  for  four  Inches  making 
the  length  of  the  assembled  staff  seven  feet 
eight  inches.  The  staff  will  be  stuck  into  the 
lunar  surface  from  six  to  nine  Inches. 

The  small  fiags  are  to  be  carried  in  a 
plastic  vacuum  pack  and  stowed  In  a  Beta 
cloth  pouch  with  a  Tefion  outer  wrap  Tbtal 
weight  is  10  ounces. 

[News  release,  NASA,  July  10.  1969] 

UNrrED  States  and  Foreign  Flags  on 

Apollo  11 

The  flags  of  136  nations,  the  50  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  four 
U.S.  possessions  will  be  carried  by  the  crew 
of  Apollo   11    to  the  Moon  and  back 

These  banners  will  be  in  addition  to  three 
U.S.  fiags— one  to  be  planted  on  the  Moon's 
surface,  one  each  to  be  returned  to  Earth 
for  presentaUon  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives— and  the  United 
Nations  Organization  fiag. 

Foreign  nations  whose  flags  will  be  aboard 
Apollo  11  are: 

Afghanistan,  Albania,  Algeria,  Andorra 
Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Barbados  Bel- 
glum  and  Bhutan. 

Also,  Bolivia,  Botswana,  Brazil,  Bulgaria 
Burma,  Burundi,  Cambodia.  Cameroon  Can- 
ada and  Central  African  Republic 

Also,  Ceylon,  Chad,  Chile.  China.  Colombia 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Kinshasa)' 
Costa  Rica.  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia" 
Dahomey,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic' 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  Equatorial  Guinea' 
Ethiopia.  Finland  and  France. 

Also,  Gabon,  Gamble.  Germany,  Ghana 
Greece,  Guatemala.  Guinea,  Guyana,  Haiti, 
Honduras.  Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy  and 
Ivorv  Coast. 
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Also,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  Kenya, 
Korea,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Li- 
beria, Libya,  Liechtenstein.  Luxembourg, 
Madagascar,  Malawi.  Malaysia.  Maldlve  Is- 
lands. Mall,  Malta  and  Mauritania. 

Also,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Monaco,  Mongolia, 
Morocco,  Muscat  and  Oman,  Nauru,  Nepal, 
Netherlands.  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger. 
Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Para- 
guay. Peru,  Philippines  and  Poland. 

Also,  Portugal.  Romania.  Rwanda,  San 
Marino,  Saudi  Arabia.  Senegal.  Sierra  Leone. 
Singapore.  Somali.  South  Africa.  Southern 
Yemen.  Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Sudan,  Swazi- 
land. Sweden.  Switzerland.  Syria.  Tanzania 
and  Thailand. 

Also,  Togo.  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Tunisia. 
Turkey.  Uganda,  United  Arab  Republic, 
United  Kingdom.  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay.  Vat- 
ican City.  Venezuela,  Viet  Nam,  Western 
Samoa.  Yemen.  Yugoslavia  and  Zambia. 

The  U.S.  possessions  whose  flags  will  be 
carried  are  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands 
and  American  Samoa, 

The  Apollo  11  mission  Is  scheduled  for 
launch  from  Kennedy  Space  Center  na, 
July  16. 
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SCHADEBERG  ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
DAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
and  respected  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  recently 
made  an  address  in  Kenosha,  Wis,,  on 
Captive  Nations  Day. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  interested  parties  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Reverend  Schadeberg's 
outstanding  remarks,  I  am  submitting 
them  for  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Reverend   clergy.   Fellow   Americans,   and, 
most  personally,  my  friends:  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  you  present  here  today  who  have 
followed  my  activities  not  only  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  but  before  that  as  a  clergy- 
man  know   of   my   Intense   Interest   in    the 
cause  of  freedom  not  only  for  those  of  us 
blessed  with  the  privilege  of  living  in  this 
great  and  beloved  America  but  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  of  men  everywhere  with  a  special 
emphasis  In  finding  means  to  recapture  the 
precious    freedoms    lost    to    those    who    are 
members  of  the  so-called  Captive  Nations.  I 
view  with  deep  concern  the  loss  of  freedom 
and   present   threats   to  freedom   both  here 
and  abroad  because  I  believe,  as  is  so  clearly 
stated    in    this    nation's    treasured    historic 
documents,  that  Almighty  God  Is  the  Author 
of  liberty  and  that  He  has  endowed  all  of  us 
with  unalienable  rights  among  which,  but 
not  limited  to,  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit  of   happiness.    Briefly,    (1)    let   me   say 
that  life,  as  here  referred  to,  does  not  mean 
only  the  right  to  be  alive,  but  the  right  to 
make  a  life,  to  live  as  free  men:  and,  (2)  lib- 
erty means  not  merely  to  do  as  we  please  but 
to   have   freedom   within   the  framework  of 
law,  that  reserves  for  everyone  the  right  to 
his  freedom  and  that  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  freedom  of  others:    (3)    the  unalienable 
right  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  not  the 
right   to  be   happy  nor  is  happiness  a  gift 
anyone  can  give  us  but  the  right  to  pursue 
happiness  and  to  attain  it,  if  living  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  It  should 
be  ours  to  grasp. 

There  are  many  and  varied  reasons  men 
lose  their  God-given  freedoms  to  tyrants 
who  themselves  play  at  the  game  of  being 
God.  Wblle  I  mention  a  few.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  dwell  upon  what  cannot  be  changed.  I  do 


hope  that  In  mentioning  these  we  who  are 
recipients  of  the  heritage  of  freedom  might 
reassess  the  direction  In  which  we  are  facing 
and  might  pause  to  review  our  present  status 
as  a  nation  standing  as  the  Impregnable 
bulkhead  between  those  who  would  be 
tyrants  and  those  who  might  be  the  victims 
of  tyrants  if  this  barrier  is  penetrated. 

How  does  a  nation  lose  its  freedom?  Some, 
but  not  all.  perhaps,  of  those  I  will  mention 
apply  to  those  natloms  we  refer  to  as  Captive 
Nations.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  apply  in 
varying  degrees  for  all  nations. 

First.  Nations  may  lose  their  freedoms  as 
a  result  of  unwise  political  decisions  made 
by  leaders  of  larger  nations  who.  while  their 
primary  interest  is  in  peace,  accept  a  status 
of  Peace  for  themselves  while  the  freedoms 
of  countries  outside  of  their  own  special  areas 
of  responsibilities  take  a   less   critical   role. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  our  own  nation  of  the 
past  have  made  such  unwise  decisions.  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  not  stand  in  criticism  of  them 
since  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  any  of  us  know, 
the  special  circumstances  that  existed  at  the 
time  these  unfortunate  decisions  were  made. 
I  suggest  that,  for  myself.  I  stand  flrmly  on 
the  conviction   that  no  man's  freedom,  re- 
gardless   of   his    color    or    race    or   creed    or 
nationality  or  ethnic  background  or  what- 
have-you.  Is  a  legitimate  object  for  bargain- 
ing. No  man's  freedom  Is  a  pawn  to  be  moved 
at  will  by  those  who  play  the  game  of  political 
chess.  I  stand  on  this  conviction  and  have 
made  my  decisions  in  Cons^ress  on  this  con- 
viction, not  only  (which.  Incidentally,  would 
be  reason  enough  of  itself)  because  freedom 
Is  a  God-given  right   which  no  man  haa  a 
right  to  deny  but  because  history  is  replete 
with  the  memories  of  great  men,  known  and 
unknown,  great  even  if  they  occupied   but 
common  status  in  society,  who  have  laid  their 
lives  on  the  line,  who  have  been  beaten  and 
tortured  and  tested  and  tried,  who  have  given 
their  lives  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  prison 
cell  and  on  the  street  because  thev  believed 
that  there  was  no  substitute  for  liberty:  that 
this  God-given  right  was  not  a  fit  object  for 
negotiation  for  any  reason. 

No  one  can  find  fault  with  the  desire 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  Surely  in  a 
time  in  which  man  holds  in  his  hand  the 
awesome  power  with  which  to  literally  wipe 
civilization  off  the  face  of  this  earth,  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  towards  our  search 
for  peace.  But  peace  without  honor  is  no 
peace  and  peace  without  freedom  is  worse 
than  hell  itself.  Surely,  we  must  And  a 
means  to  bring  this  world  to  an  era  of  last- 
ing peace  but  we  cannot  do  It  and  we  must 
not  do  It  by  being  satisfied  to  see  half  the 
world  Uving  in  chains.  For  freedom  cannot 
survive  In  a  world  half  slave,  and  half  free. 
If  freedom  is  lacking  anywhere,  it  Is  in 
grave  danger  of  being  lost  everywhere! 

Second.  Nations  lose  their  freedoms  when 
they  abandon  the  moral  principles  of  self- 
discipline,  obedience  of  the  law  and  respect 
for  self  and  family:  when  they  permit  the 
home  to  be  a  mere  convenience  Instead  of  a 
place  of  love  and  honor  and  harmony. 

The  moral  laws  laid  down  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  later  Interpreted  in  terms 
of  the  spirit  by  Jesus  Christ  are  clear  and 
unmistakable.  They  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  paying  a  penalty  for  our  disobedi- 
ence. God's  moral  laws  abide — they  stay  in 
force  whether  we  insist  they  do  not  exist 
and  choose  to  Ignore  them,  or  knowing  they 
exist  we  choose  to  disobey  them.  God's  laws 
apply  no  matter  what  attitude  men  have  to- 
ward them. 

As  we  look  out  upon  our  great  land,  we 
see  around  us  a  growing  disregard  for  moral 
principles  In  high  and  low  places  We  Bee 
those  who  throw  the  concept  of  self -dis- 
cipline to  the  winds  and  interpret  freedom 
to  be  license  (to  do  what  we  please  regard- 
less of  Its  Ill-effect  on  others).  We  see  an 
utter  disregard  for  law  and  order  on  the 
part  of  a  minority  who  choose  to  make  de- 


mands but  who  repudiate  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility: we  see  politicians  and  educa- 
tors and  office-holders,  and  responsible  men 
in  business  and  Industry — yes,  even  churches 
giving  in  to  these  demands  for  fear  a  con- 
frontation would  upset  their  little  kingdom 
of  affluence  cr  their  place  in  the  sun. 

As  we  look  about  us  we  see  respect  for 
self  and  others  deteriorate  to  the  point  at 
which  dirtiness  of  body  and  clothes  and 
dirtiness  of  mind  and  speech  become  a  status 
symbol  of  what  is  mis-named  the  new  moral- 
ity— which,  in  effect.  Is  no  morality  at  all. 
We  see  the  home  being  reduced  to  wh.it, 
for  some,  lacks  even  the  decency  of  the  ani- 
mal den.  And  we  see  all  this  happen,  not 
only  with  the  permission  of  the  courts  of 
our  land,  but  actually  encouraged  by  some 
of  their  tortured  decisions. 

All  the  laws  on  our  books  are  meaning- 
less unless  they  are  respected  bv  the  citizens, 
properly  Interpreted  by  the  courts,  and  fairly 
and  flrmly  administered.  All  the  laws  on  the 
books  are  meaningless  unless  they  are  ac- 
cepted and  supported  by  a  sense  of  morality 
(on  the  part  of  the  people)  that  gives  the 
power  and  standing  in  an  orderly  society. 

True  freedom  is  lost  to  the  degree  that 
morality  is  repudiated  by  the  Individuals 
who  make  up  our  society. 

Third,  Nations  lose  their  freedom  when 
they  abandon  their  faith  in  God.  While  those 
of  us  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  only  in 
the  flnlte  sense,  question  the  Justice  of  the 
loss  of  freedom  of  God-fearing  people  along 
with  those  of  a  nation  who  have  turned  their 
backs  on  God.  nevertheless  in  a  very  real 
sense  this  is  a  fact  of  life  and  In  God's  wis- 
dom it  is  permitted.  Jesus  said.  "Render  unto 
Caesar  that  which  belongs  to  Caesar  and 
unto  God  that  which  belongs  unto  God." 
God  does  have  an  interest  in  human  affairs 
and  if  God  can  weep  [and  I  am  sure  He 
doesl.  He  must  weep  in  His  heaven  as  He 
looks  down  upon  those  whose  faith  has  been 
so  tempered  by  material  things  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  lost  In  the  rush  for  that 
which  brings  pleasure  to  the  flesh.  In  cne 
of  his  hymns  of  praise  to  the  Creator,  King 
David  writes:  "Blessed  is  the  nation  whose 
God  is  the  Lord  and  the  people  whom  He 
hath  chosen  is  His  own  Inheritance.  Behold 
the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  open  upon  them  that 
fear  him:  upon  them  that  hope  in  His  mercy 
to  deliver  their  soul  from  death  and  to  keep 
them  alive  in  famine." 

Bryant  once  said,  "That  nation  that  Is  not 
ruled  by  God  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants."  When 
it  comes  to  owe  faith  in  God,  there  Is  and 
can  be  no  compromise  if  we  are  to  survive  as 
free  men.  Those  who  are  suggesting  that  we 
should  look  the  other  way  while  other  hu- 
mans suffer  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny;  that 
we  should  learn  to  co-exist  with  evil  with- 
out  serious   effort   to  overcome   It,   need   to 
read   again   the  words   of   the   Apostle  Paul 
written   to  the  Christians  at   Corinth:    "Be 
ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe- 
lievers: for  what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness    with      unrighteousness?      and     what 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  and 
what   concord   hath   Christ   with   Belial?  or 
what  part  hath  he  that  belleveth  with  an 
Infidel?    And    what    agreement    hath    the 
temple  of   God   with   Idols?   for  ye  are   the 
temple  of  the  living  God:  as  God  hath  said. 
'I  win  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  In  them:  and 
I  will   be  their  God.  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.    Wherefore    come   out    from    among 
them  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord." 
We   here   In    the   United   States   are   wit- 
nessing a  determined  effort  to  shut  God  out 
of  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  our 
schools.  Some  of  this  effort  is  made  by  those 
who  would  destroy  America  but  a  large  pan 
of  it  is  a  result  of  indifference  towards  the 
things  of  God.  Unless  we  as  men  of  faith 
prevail,  freedom  could  well  be  lost  here  and 
should  the  light  of  freedom,  being  dimmed 
now.    go    out    completely,    freedom's    cause 
throughout  the  world  will  fail  and  we  may 


well  experience  in  coming  generations  a  dark 
age  that   will   make   the  Dark   Ages   of   the 
12th  and  13th  centurtee  seem  bright  In  com- 
parison to  the  depth  of  darkness  we  could 
experience.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  preach, 
but  I  make  no  apology  when  I  say  that  faith 
in  God  must  be  strengthened.  If  freedom  Is 
to  survive.    Those    In   the    Captive   Nations 
who  have  become  martyrs  to  the  catose  of 
freedom  are  the  lights  that  keep  alive   the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  midst  of  darkness. 
Fourth.  Finally,  freedom  Is  lost  by  liullf- 
ference    to   our   reeponslbllltlee   as   citizens 
Many  of  you  who  cherish  freedom  have  lost 
It  yourselves  for  a  time  or  you  know  person- 
ally those  who  suffer  under  the  yoke  of  tyr- 
anny. You  who  have  the  experience  of  the 
loss  of  freedom  either  youiBelvee  or  In  your 
families  have  not  only  a  responsibility  but 
an  opportunity  and  a  challenge  to  lead  the 
way  toward  the  extension  of  freedom  here 
where  you  live.  Those  who  have  known  noth- 
ing but  freedom  in  their  lives  t»nnot  appre- 
ciate what  the  lose  of  it  may  mean.  (1)  We 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a  thumb  until 
It  is  cut  off.   (2)    We  do  not  appreciate  our 
health  until  we  lose  it.  (3)  We  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  love  until  it  Is  denied  us 
(4)  We  do  not  appreciate  our  aflJuence  until 
we  have  experienced  poverty.  (5)  We  do  not 
appreciate  freedom  until  it  is  no  longer  ours 
to  enjoy.  And  so,  to  you,  who  know  flrsthand 
what  the  loss  of  freedom  really  means,  is  the 
responsibility  to  help  others  who  have  not 
had  this  experience  to  appreciate  the  values 
they  possess.  This  is  the  greatest  service  you 
can  perform  as  citizens  of  this  nation  and  as 
friends  and  relatives  of  those  to  whom  free- 
dom has  been  denied.  Do  not  be  weary  of  well- 
doing.  Repetition    Is   necessary   because  we 
forget  80  easily.  Only  when  the  people  of  this 
nation  truly  appreciate  the  great  gift  of  free- 
dom they  enjoy  will  they   be  Inspired  and 
challenged  and  moved  to  help  extend  this 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  not  by  reck- 
less abandon  to  force  but  by  every  means 
available  to  them — diplomatic,  social    polit- 
ical, economic,  religious  to  create  the  environ- 
ment in  which  tyranny  cannot  survive. 

Ill  a  very  real  sense  there  can  be  no  peace 
on  earth  until  first  there  is  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  the  peace  the  ApKJstle  Paul 
say.-  is  a  "peace  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing" (because  we  have  faith  In  God  and  His 
purposes).  And  there  is  no  peace  within  our 
hearts  until  the  purpose  of  God  Is  ftUfllled— 
which  is  the  freedom  of  His  children. 

While  much  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
mun  come  from  you  as  individual  citizens, 
yet  It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  look  to 
Washington  for  guidance  and  support  in  our 
causes.  I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did 
not  say  to  you  that  some  of  our  problems 
have  been  caused  by  poor  Judgment  regarding 
foreign  aid.  You  and  I  know  we  cannot  buy 
friendship.  What  is  needed  Is  for  America  to 
support  our  friends,  tried  and  proven,  not  by 
offering  dollars  but  by  providing  opportu- 
nities for  them  to  help  themselves,  (i)  Our 
goal  is  not  to  relieve  them  of  the  necessity 
for  sacrifice  but  to  relieve  them  of  the  causes 
for  loss  of  hope.  (2)  Our  purpose  is  not  to 
Keep  them  alive  but  to  give  them  something 
for  which  to  live.  (3)  Our  purpose  is  not  to 
remove  difficulties  from  their  paths  but  to 
help  them  make  these  dlflJcultles  stepping 
stones  in  the  dangerous  currents  of  Marx- 
ism that  would  sweep  them  into  a  sea  of  Im- 
personal collectivism. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  to  you  that 
the  Administration  in  Washington  is  making 
a  serious  reappraisal  of  our  foreign  policy 
as  it  relates  to  diplomatic  decdslons  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  Our  President  is  urging  a  greater 
emphasis  on  private  enterprise  and  Individ- 
ual initiative  in  struggUng  and  developing 
countries  which,  in  their  birth,  might  be 
added  to  the  list  of  caprtdve  naUons  before 
they  have  learned  to  walk.  He  is  doing  this 
by  trying  to  stimulate  and  channel  addi- 
tional investment  by  American  businesses 
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into  the  key  growth  sectors  of  these  nations. 
A  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  tech- 
nical assistance  programs,  the  aim  of  which 
Is  to  raise  the  quality  of  our  advisory  train- 
ing experience  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
education.  As  for  me  I  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose the  giving  of  aid  through  your  tax  dol- 
lars to  any  nation  that  gives  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Communist  effort  to  rule  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  while  the 
present  Administration  has  made  peace  Its 
primary  goal,  the  President  has  assured  us 
that  It  will  not  be  a  peace  without  honor 
and  that  it  will  not  be  a  peace  that  might 
necessitate  the  sending  of  troops  all  over  the 
world  in  a  few  years  hence  to  settle  difficul- 
ties arising  from  a  hasty  retreat  or  repudia- 
tion of  our  responsibilities  to  the  freedom  of 
others. 

I  close  with  this  thought:  this  is  a  great 
nation  in  spite  of  what  we  may  feel  is  wrong 
with  it.  What  Is  right  far  outweighs  what  is 
wrong.  America  is  the  hope  of  freedom  for 
people  all  over  the  world;  especially  In  these 
days  when  Congress  is  debating  the  matter  of 
the  ABM  System  we  need  to  be  reminded 
that  as  the  world's  best  hope  for  freedom  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  remain  strong 
and  to  defend  these  shores.  We  cannot  be  a 
second-class  nation  defense-wise  in  view  of 
the  expressed  intent  of  another  nation's 
leaders  who  boast  they  are  out  to  bury  us. 
Certainly  I  believe  we  must  not  overextend 
ourselves  in  the  capacity  to  make  war  against 
another  but  common  sense  dictates  that  we 
cannot  underextend  ourselves  in  terms  of  our 
defense.  To  do  so  would  be  to  Invite  disaster 
and  all  of  our  efforts  to  solve  the  social  and 
economic  problems  would  go  down  the  drain 
because  we,  as  a  people,  would  no  longer 
have  a  voice  in  them. 

We  as  a  nation  must  remain  strong.  We 
must  remain  a  world  leader.  We  must  carry 
oiir  heavy  burden. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  we  must  remain 
a  torch— not  unlike  Lady  Liberty's  torch  in 
New  York  harbor  which  is  a  symbol  of  hope 
for  freedom-loving  people  who  are  oppressed 
throughout  the  world. 

America  must  remain  strong  and  free  as 
a  deterrent  to  those  forces  in  the  world  to- 
day who  would  move  to  enslave,  to  chain  and 
to  capture  the  minds  and  spirit  of  free  men 
everywhere.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  less  the 
world  leader,  less  the  champion  of  freedom. 

Our  country  is  beset  by  problems,  unrest, 
sxispicion.  There  is  strong  talk  in  the  land 
today  that  we  are  through,  that  we  are 
licked,  that  we  are  dead. 

I  shrug  this  off.  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it. 
I  Ignore  it  when  I  can.  I  have  found  It  un- 
true, a  falsehood.  I  share  with  you  the  en- 
thusiasm you  have  shown  on  this  great  day, 
for  this  fine  and  glorious  country  which 
we  all,  together,  call  our  own. 


A  LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  HARDIN 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    M1SSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  hearings  in  which  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved this  morning  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries on  legislation  I  have  instigated 
dealing  with  navigation  safety  on  our  in- 
land waterways,  I  was  unable  to  listen 
in  on  the  opening  hearing  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the  many 
bills  pending  before  that  committee  deal- 
ing with  a  general  farm  program  and 
with  the  food  stamp  program.  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  CliflTord  M,  Har- 
din on  the  food  stamp  program.  I  have 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  read  his  tes- 
timony, and  I  am  glad  to  see  his  general 
endorsement  of  the  purposes  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  read  his  ideas  for 
improving  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
his  proposals,  but  I  certainly  agree  on 
the  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
funds  to  bring  about  greater  participa- 
tion and  provide  greater  benefits,  as  both 
the  present  and  the  previous  administra- 
tions have  recommended. 

On  June  23.  1969,  after  the  adminis- 
tration had  announced  its  plans  for 
changes  in  the  food  stamp  program  if 
suflScient  funds  are  made  available.  I  ad- 
dressed a  long  letter  to  Secretary  Hardin 
on  this  issue,  and  also  on  the  fat-in-hot- 
dogs  issue.  Because  of  the  relevance  of 
portions  of  this  letter  to  the  Secretary's 
statement  yesterday  on  the  food  stamp 
program  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  have  decided  to  make  public  the 
text  of  that  letter,  as  follows : 

Congress  of  the  Unpfed  States. 

Washington,  DC.  June  23.  1969.    . 
Hon.  Cliftord  M.  Hardjn. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Ever  since  meeting 
your  charming  wife  at  a  recent  reception 
where  the  crush  of  guests  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  find  you  and  express  my 
willingness  to  work  with  you  on  Issues  of 
mutual  Interest.  I  have  been  hoping  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  food  stamp  program.  I  be- 
lieve you  were  advised  of  the  several  speeches 
I  have  made  In  the  House  during  the  period 
you  and  your  associates  in  the  new  Admin- 
istration were  weighing  your  course  of  ac- 
tion. Now  that  your  decisions  have  been 
made  and  the  Administration  bill  forwarded 
to  Congress,  I  will,  of  course,  do  my  best  to 
help  you  obtain  those  provisions  wlilch  con- 
form to  my  own  long-held  views  on  the  im- 
portant potential  of  this  program,  but  there 
are  some  features  of  the  Administration  bill 
which  I  am  not  convinced  are  good  iJOllcy. 
including  the  proposal  for  free  stamps.  At 
the  same  time.  I  recognize  that  this  would 
mean  verj'  little  in  actual  dollar  cost.  I  am 
Just  afraid  of  the  possible  psychological  con- 
sequences to  public  support  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  program  and  for  the  necessary 
Increases  in  appropriations  if  moderate- 
income  families,  paying  admlttedlv  high 
taxes,  see  very  low-income  families  using 
the  stamps  extravagantly  (as  some  undoubt- 
edly do  out  of  lack  of  experience  in  food 
buying)  and  not  having  to  pay  even  as  little 
as  50  cents  a  person  or  $3  a  family  for  the 
equivalent  of  $25  worth  of  food  purchasing 
power  per  person  per  month. 

One  woman  wrote  me  recently  Incensed  at 
the  Idea  of  welfare  families  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  being  allowed  $132  a  month  for 
food  for  a  family  of  six  when  she  feeds  her 
family  of  six  on  substantially  less  (She  was 
referring  to  Senator  Hart's  wife's  experiment 
in  staying  within  the  D.C.  Welfare  food 
budget  for  a  month — and  the  amount  was 
$132  for  a  family  of  eight,  not  six.)  The 
woman  who  wrote  to  me,  and  whose  hus- 
band earns  In  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000 
a  year,  said  she  was  feeding  her  family  on 
$30  a  week.  When  she  learns  that  under  the 
Administration  Pood  Stamp  bill,  a  family  of 
her  size  could  obtain  about  8150  a  month  In 
food  stamps,  and  pay  absolutely  nothing,  I 
am  sure  she  will  be  indignant  all  over  again. 
I  use  her  only  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
public  outcry  to  be  expected  in  making  more 
food  available  free  to  very  poor  people  than 
moderate  Income  families  feel  they  can  af- 
ford to  buy.  While  I  can  defend  the  food 
stamp  program  In  terms  of  allowing  people 
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to  eat  properly  ror  the  same  amount  of 
money  they  would  normally  be  expected  to 
spend  for  food.  I  f»ar  the  reaction  to  the 
Idea  that  it  is  to  bec»me  Just  a  handout 
program,  like  the  much-abused  and  discred- 
ited direct  distribution  program  where  the 
only  needs  test  has  often  been  one's  will- 
ingness to  stand  In  line  for  the  commodities 
each  month. 

However.  I  assume  these  factors  were  fully 
taken   Into   consideration   In   reaching  your 
decision  on  the  free  stamp  Issue,  and  there  is 
not  much  value  in  attempting  retroactively 
to  dissuade  you  from  a  Arm  poslUon.  I  cite 
my  feeling  on  It  only  so  that  you  wUl  under- 
stand why  I  oppose  this  feature  of  your  bill 
On  most  of  the  other  features— not  all    but 
most— I  believe  that  the  basic  need  is  not  so 
much  for  language  changes  In  the  1964  Act 
Preamble  or  In  details  of  Administration  to 
be  written  into  the  law,  but  In  assurance  that 
siifflclent  funds  can  be  and  will  be  appropri- 
ated. Thus,  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  decision 
to  seek  open-ended   authorizations  for  the 
three  fiscal  years  after  1970.  This  is  what  I 
fought  for  in  the  House  last  year,  and  won— 
only  to  lose  the  battle  in  the  Senate-House 
Conf(»rpnce. 

Now  I  would  like  to  mention  another  mat- 
_     ter,  on  which  the  ofDclal  Administration  po- 
_    sltfon  has  not  been  solidified.  It  is  the  "hot- 
do^    Issue.  I  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints about   the  difficulty  of  patients  on 
doctor-imposed    low-cholesterol   diets    being 
able   to   know    what   foods   are   suitable— or 
safe— for  them  to  eat.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the    Juiciness*  defense  for  the  high  fat  con- 
tent of  frankfurters  is  like  tne  old  "artificial 
ham'  problem  confronted  some  years  ago  by 
your    predecessor.    The    argument    then    for 
wanung  permission  to  include  added  water 
at  ham  prices  was  that  hams  sold  only  in 
Intrastate  commerce  could  get  away  with  this 
practice  while  Inspected  hams  could  not  and 
the  public  was  expressing  preference  for  the 
juicier'  product.  My  proposed  solution  then 
was  to  prepare  a  bill  to  extend  meat  inspec- 
tion to  intrastate  commerce.  That  eventuallv 
came  about,  but  SecreUry  Freeman  solved 
the  added  water  labeling  problem  in  hams 
more  directly,  and  with  wisdom,  by  dropplne 
the  misleading  requirement  that  they  be  la- 
beled  as    'artiflcial,-  and   requiring  Instead 
tne  label  words,  "water  added." 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  economic  fairness 
to  the  public,  and  out  of  consideration  for 
f^^  JuT^^"^  "y  '*«*'■  doctors  to  eschew 
fat  in  their  diet,  a  similar  solution  could  be 
;k"°,  w'^/^®  frankfurter  issue  by  requiring 
the  labe  ing  words  "fat  added,"  and  prefer- 
ably with  a  percentage  figure.  Many  consum- 
ers complain  to  me  about  the  tastelessness  of 
frankfurters,  and  the  speed  with  which  they 
spoil  or  become  slimy.  Undoubtedly,  the 
added     fat    contributes     to    that.     If    the 

^!l  i!  Z°!^^-  "^"^  '°'"  "^y  sPec'flc  percent) 
fat  added  were  required  on  the  label  I  am 
sure  some  processors  would  then  decide  to 
market  all-meat  no-fat-added  frankfurters 
^^,  ^^e  public  could  then  make  a  conscious 
choice.  At  present,  this  choice  is  not  avail- 

lollT?^JT     "■°'"«*  ^°'"«'S'^  ^^^'le  stand- 
point, that  the  Justification  for  the  high  Im- 

nela  for  thf'^^L"  '^^^  ^^  ---^  '^  the 
^nnh  If    ^  w  P'"'^'"^*  ^°'   processed   meats 

State  Department  to  enlist  our  support 
against  beef  import  quotas  on  the  arg^n" 

meat  because  of  Its  low  quality  grade  com- 
pared to  the  concentration  by  Lferlcan  c"- 
tle  raisers  on  choice  steers,  when  the  low-fat 
wlTh  ^0  nr'T/  '°  frankfurter^  Is  then  larded 
with  30  or  35  percent,  or  any  other  high 
percen^e,  of  fat.  The  question  might  wfll 

twef,  which  Is  already  fat  enough  for  Juici- 
ness in  frankfurters^  And,  of  course,  the  an- 
•wer  to  that  question  would  appear  to  be 
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that  Australian  beef  is  cheaper  than  Ameri- 
can beef,  and  the  added  fat  Is  cheap  and  you 
thus   reduce   processing   costs   compared   to 
using  American  beef.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  your  Department,  undoubtedly  a  higher 
fat  content  in  frankfurters  would  Increase 
the  usabUity  of  American  beef  for  this  prod- 
uct. But  I  am  sure  you  are  also  obligated 
as  an  Administration  official  to  look  at  It 
from  its  foreign  trade  aspects.  Australia  is  a 
major  U.S.  customer.  What  are  we  to  buy 
from  them  if  we.  cut  off  their  beef  This 
oould   well   happen    through   quota   legisla- 
tion if  we  now  officially  designate  a  fat  con- 
tent in   our  processed  meats  which   elimi- 
nates the  major  technical  argument  for  con- 
tinued large  supplies  of  Australian  beef    I 
would  appreciate  having  your  thinking  on 
this  aspect  of  it.  I  am  also  going  to  write  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  along  the  same  lines 
because  I  did  help  in  previous  years  in  stav- 
ing off  highly  restrictive  quotas  on  imported 
meats,  but  I  feel  I  need  some  assurance  that 
in.  doing  so.  we  were  being  told  the  whole 
truth. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Leonob      K.       (Mrs.     John     B.) 
Sullivan. 

Member  of  Congress,  3rd  District 
Missouri. 
(P.S.— In  authorizing  use  of  chicken  In 
frankfurters,  without  requiring  they  be  la- 
beled as  "Chicken  Dogs",  what  restrictions 
does  your  Department  Impose  on  the  types 
of  chicken  parts  used  in  the  frankfurters' 
My  information  Is  that  the  "chicken"  is 
merely  waste  skin  scrapings.) 


July  15,  1969  I   July  15,  1969 
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McCLELLAN     DENIES     NERVE     GAS 
TESTS 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  bit  of  publicity  given  to  a 
report  released  by  the  Army  Friday  out- 
lining nerve  gas  testing  it  has  been  carr>-- 
ing  on.  One  of  the  instaUations  where  the 
Army  indicated  it  was  testing  this  gas 
was  at  Fort  McCIellan.  Ala.,  which  is 
located  in  my  district. 

I  made  it  a  point  over  the  weekend  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  Col.  William 
McKean.  commander  of  Fort  McCIellan 
Colonel  McKean  told  me  emphatically 
that  no  ner\'e  gas  is  being  tested  in  the 
open  air  at  that  installatroJr  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  danger  whatso- 
ever In  the  academic-type  tests  that  are 
being  conducted  at  Port  McCIellan 

Reports  such  as  those  made  by  the 
Army  Friday  can  be  dangerous,  espe- 
cially when  the  public  is  given  only  the 
basic  facts  by  the  news  media.  I  would 
hope  that  any  Government  agency  which 
makes  reports  such  as  this  public  as 
nghtly  they  should,  will  be  more  careful 
"l^^^.J"'"^-  ^^  s^°"ld  be  made  clear 
what  the  facts  are.  and  not  allow  con- 
rel  "^^         ^^  reporters  covering  such 

I  am  pleased  that  reporters  for  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  and  the  Bir- 
mingham News  took  the  extra  time  to 
check  out  this  report  before  printing  it 
I  would  like  to  include  these  stories  from 

.if°^*"-"^^^^'^  ^"'^  News  respectively 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 
The  stories  follow: 


McClellan  Dknibs  Gas  Tsbtb 

Ft.  McClellan.— a  spokesman  at  Ft  Mc. 
Clellan  denied  late  Friday  that  open  air 
testing  Of  lethal  nerve  gas  la  being  con- 
ducted  here. 

A  statement  released  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  through  the  Pt.  McClellan  In- 
formation  Office,  refuted  an  eariler  disclo- 
sure  by  the  PenUgon  Friday  that  the  test* 
were  being  carried  out  at  Pt.  McClellan  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground  in  Utah  and  Edee. 
wood  Arsenal  in  Maryland. 

The  spokesman  for  McClellan  said  small 
amounts  of  lethal  chemical  agents  only- 
no  biologlcals— are  used  here  in  defensive 
training  exercises  to  train  personnel  in  de- 
contamination, detection,  and  explosive  ord- 
nance  demollUon  procedures. 

"As  an  example,  a  toxic  chemical  agent 
such  as  musUrd  gas,  would  be  poured  on 
an  empty  artillery  shell  and  EOD  (Explosive 
Ordnance  Detection)  Teams  undergolnK 
the°h"eU*°"''^  "^  directed  to  decontaminate 

"There  has  never  been  open  air  biological 
testing  at  Pt.  McClellan,"  he  added 

The  Pentagon  said  the  gases  being  teste.1 

nclude  Tabun,  Sarin,  Soman,  VX  and  mi^.. 

vm.     ^r.^^^   responsible    for    accidentally 

killing    5,000    sheep    last    year    when    deadly 

fn  Utah"^  ^^^^'^  ""^  Dugway  Proving  Ground 
The  military  also  unveiled  Friday  the  ex- 

^^rin"^  nature  of  its  program  in  documents 

suCSmmlUe:.''""''  government  operation. 
The  documents  are  the  first  admission  that 

open  air  gas  testings  have  been  conducted 

souii^sS    °"''*'^^    °"^^^-    '=«'^"'- 
The  Army  said  it  tested  67  different  gas 
weapons  at  Dugway  and  47  at  Pt.  McCIel- 
lan  between   April   and  June  of  this  year. 

Aemy  Says  No  Open  Air  Nebve  Gas  Tests 
Held  at  McClellan 
Ft.  McClellan.— The  Army  has  emphatl- 
cally  denied  that  any  testing  of  nerve  gas 
Is   being  conducted  at   Ft.   McClellan 

•  Any  such  statement  is  completely  in  er- 
ror," a  Department  of  the  Army  announce- 
ment said  Friday  night  following  reports 
that  open  air  tests  were  being  conducted 

•iTie  reports  originated  in  Washington  at 
a  House  operations  subcommittee  hearing 
In  which  Army  officials  were  questioned  '' 
»,S?,'-,  '^""a™  McKean,  commander  of  Ft 
McClellan,  said  the  only  testing  being  con- 
ducted  at  the  post  Is  the  academic  troe  by 
scientists.  ■'*^'    ' 

"It's  all  on  paper,  however,"  he  said,  "not 
lor  real." 

The  post  uses  small  amounts  of  mustard 
gas  in  training  operations.  Mustard  is  not 
a  nerve  gas. 

Ner\-e  gas  Is  odoriess,  colorless,  and  would 
be  fatal  unless  a  victim  received  medical  at- 
tention quickly. 

According  to  the  subcommittee  report  Fri- 
day open  air  tests  were  also  being  con- 
ducted at  Dugway,  Utah,  and  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal, Md. 

It  was  near  Dugway  that  6,000  sheep  were 
killed   by  nerve  gas  last  year. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  announce- 
ment said  that  no  biological  testing  has 
been  conducted  anywhere  since  1967,  and 
has  never  been  conducted  at  Ft.  McClellan. 

A  supply  of  nerve  gas  and  other  gases  are 

n^ff  T.*.'^^  "^"''y  Annlston  Ordnance 
Depot.  It  is  contained  in  shells  and  mines 
whtch  are  stored  in  sealed  concrete  vaults 

Col.  Sam  Burney,  commander  of  the  depot 
said  the  gas  presents  no  threat. 

'The  depot  is  one  of  several  storage  areas 
In  the  United  States.  Methods  are  now  un- 
der study  to  find  a  safe  way  to  remove  the 

leacm't:';*'^"  '"'^  "  ''  ''^  °^  '^^^'^-"y 
The  Army  said  mustard  gas  is  potentlaUy 


lethal.  It  is  being  used  In  small  amounts  at 
Pt.  McClellan  for  decontamination  training. 
"As  an  example,"  a  spokesman  said,  "a 
small  amount — and  we  emphasize  the  term 
'small  amount' — will  be  poured  onto  an 
empty  artillery  shell.  Then  the  explosive  ord- 
nance demolition  team  would  be  told  to  de- 
contaminate It." 

There  are  no  tests,  the  spokesman  said, 
where  mustard  gas  is  released  into  the  air. 
Rep.  Bill  Nicholas,  D-Sylacauga,  said  today 
that,  "I  am  convinced  there  is  no  impending 
danger  from  any  work  being  done  at  the 
Chemical  Warfare  School  at  Ft.  McClellan." 
Nichols,  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  he  had  consulted 
with  Col.  W.  A.  McKean,  of  Ft.  McClellan. 
McKean  said  no  nerve  gas  is  tested  in  the 
open  air. 

Nichols  said  that  only  academic  studies 
are  conducted  such  as  theory  and  lectures. 
In  Washington,  congressmen  already  con- 
cerned about  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare research  expressed  more  alarm  upon  be- 
ing told  the  Army  has  an  open-air.  nerve  gas 
testing  program. 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  D-WIs.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  subcom- 
mittee investigating  such  programs,  said,  "I 
am  concerned  about  this  and  not  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  all  this  environmental 
testing." 

Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  R-Md..  said  he 
would  ask  for  Immediate  suspension  of  the 
nerve  gas  testing.  He  also  called  for  full  re- 
ports on  the  testing  from  the  Army,  includ- 
ing details  of  safety  precautions  taken  to 
protect  surrounding  areas. 

Rep.  Clarence  D.  Long,  D-Md.,  whose  dis- 
trict Includes  Edgewood,  said  he  wants  the 
testing  stopped  until  Congress  Is  fully 
informed. 

'Frankly,  I'm  getting  awfully  tired  of  the 
military  plunging  ahead  on  so  many  fronts 
without  consulting  Congress."  Long  said. 

Secret  testing  at  the  Dugway  installation 
in  Utah  drew  nationwide  attention  last  year 
when  some  6,000  sheep  were  killed  in  the 
area.  The  commander  of  the  test  center 
which  administers  Dugway  said  last  Dec.  6 
he  didn't  believe  the  Army  nerve  gas  caused 
the  death  of  the  sheep,  but  he  said  aerial 
testing  had  been  stopped. 


WAYNE  GUTHRIE  ASKS  NEW  DEC- 
LARATION OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wayne 
Guthrie,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  wrote 
a  thoughtful  and  incisive  commentary  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in"  the 
News  of  July  4.  1969.  In  his  masterful 
style  he  shows  the  emptiness  and  hypoc- 
risy of  so-called  new  thought  that 
has  permeated  so  much  of  American  so- 
ciety. And  he  shows  how  it  might  very 
well  destroy  all  that  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers sought,  and  all  that  we  hold  dear. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  article  follows: 
New  Declaration  Cottld  Reinforce  Old 
(By  Wayne  Guthrie) 

On  July  4,  1776,  our  forefathers  Issued  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  made 
possible  this  great  nation  and  its  countless 
blessings. 

Isn't  it  about  time  Americans  Issued  an- 
other declaration  of  Independence — declared 
their  independence  from  many  of  the  cur- 
rent ideas,  philosophies  and  practices  that 
not    only    contravene    the    dreams,    hopes. 


aspirations  and  intentions  of  those  forebears 
but  also  threaten  and  imperil  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  nation  they  founded? 

Shouldn't  they  discard,  banish  and  elim- 
inate them  enUrely  before,  leech-like,  they 
strangle  and  squeeze  out  the  last  drop  of 
freedom  and  liberty  Americans  enjoy? 

What  are  some  of  those  fuzzy  notions  that 
are  alien  to  the  factors  that  made  America 
great?  You  can  recognize  them.  Here  are 
some  of  them. 

That  freedom  is  free.  It  Is  not.  It  Is  a 
Jealous  mistress.  Its  price  Is  eternal  vigi- 
lance. 

That  liberty  is  a  carte  blanche  license  to 
do  whatever  one  wishes  without  regard  for 
its  consequences  or  for  the  rights  of  others. 
It  Is  not.  It  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  acts. 

That  people  have  a  right  to  disobey  laws 
they  do  not  like  and  spurn  and  defy  courts 
in  constituted  authority  by  taking  into  their 
hands  the  law  or  what  they  think  the  law 
should  be.  They  do  not.  That  would  invite 
chaos  and  anarchy. 

That  people  have  a  right  to  preach  defi- 
ance of  law.  They  do  not.  That  would  tear 
down  our  legal  structure,  the  only  Instru- 
ment that  assures  people  of  their  rights  of 
due  process,  equal  protection  and  freedom 
from  abuse. 

That  people  seeking  relief  from  griev- 
ances — either  real  or  imagined — have  a  per- 
fect right  to  hurl  firebrands,  bombs,  stones 
or  other  missiles  at  passing  cars  or  persons 
or  into  buildings  or  to  commit  arson,  assault, 
mayhem,  other  bodily  injury  or  other  acts 
of  violence.  They  do  not.  If  condoned  or  not 
checked  or  stopped,  such  acts  can  lead  only 
to  anarchy  which  Is  the  doorstep  to  dictator- 
ship. 

That  the  prohibition  of  indecent,  libelous 
or  blasphemous  public  utterances  injurious 
to  public  morals  or  private  reputations 
abridges  the  right  of  free  speech.  It  does  not. 
Otherwise  the  result  would  be  unbridled 
defamation  and  undermining  of  character 
and  respect  for  persons,  institutions,  officials 
and  governments. 

That  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  sanc- 
tions mob  rule.  It  does  not.  Otherwise,  noth- 
ing but  chaos  would  result  and  there  would 
be  no  security  for  life,  limb  or  property. 

That  the  rights  of  free  assembly  and  speech 
give  anyone  a  license  to  break  into,  disturb 
or  disrupt  and  break  up  the  peaceful  assem- 
bly of  and  by  others.  They  do  not.  Those 
rights  are  two-edged  swords  that  apply  to  all 
and  cannot  be  denied  to  anybody  by  anybody. 
That  patriotism  Is  completely  passe.  It  Is 
not.  The  brave  men.  living  and  dead,  have 
proven  that,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "be- 
yond our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract." 

That  society  can  and  should  look  after 
one's  children.  That  Is  not  so.  One  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  Juvenile  delinquency 
Is  that  children  are  alone  at  home  so  much 
of  the  time  while  mothers  are  away  at  gain- 
ful employment,  extra-curricular  activities  or 
social  functions. 

That  America  owes  every  one  of  its  citizens 
a  living.  The  opposite  Is  true — each  person 
owes  every  loyalty  to  it  because  he  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  lucky  enough  to  be  bom  In  It. 

That  Inflation  is  a  bugaboo  and  not  any- 
thing real  that  should  cause  any  worry  or 
concern.  That  is  not  true.  It  can  break  down 
the  nation's  currency  and  solvency,  can  lead 
to  utter  financial  confusion  and  collapse  and 
can  result  in  repudiation  of  all  debt.  It  Is 
very  real. 

That  maybe,  after  all.  Communists  are  not 
as  bad  as  pictured  but  are,  perhaps,  simply 
humanitarians  who.  in  their  own  way,  are 
planning  reforms.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  If  they  are  humanitarian  re- 
formers, why  do  they  resort  to  mass  murders 
and  unmentionable  tortures?  That  is  their 
barbaric  way  of  removing  all  liberty  and  re- 
ducing mankind  to  endless  slavery. 
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That  we  can  trust  Communism  and  its 
pledges.  We  cannot.  History  has  proven  that. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  dream  of  that  evil 
force  la  to  disrupt,  ruin  and  destroy  the  free 
world  and  reduce  all  men  to  helplessness, 
leaving  a  dictatorial  band  in  control. 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  DORN 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  South  Carolina  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan 
DoRN,  delivered  a  splendid  address  re- 
cently before  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  DoRN  speaks  eloquently  of  the  co- 
operation of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ment with  private  enterprise  and  the 
academic  community  in  making  and 
keeping  America  No.  1  in  space,  econom- 
ics, and  promoting  world  peace. 

Congressman  Dorn's  speech  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  Americans,  and  I 
am  proud  to  submit  it  for  the  Record: 

Address  of  Congressman  Wm.  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn 


Thank  you,  Governor  West,  for  your  very 
gracious  and  warm  Introduction.  Sfjeaker 
Pro-Tem  Carter,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Joint  Assembly,  and  my  friends,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  be  extended  this  opportunity. 
I  am  flattered  and  honored  beyond  measure 
by  your  gracious  Invitation  to  be  with  you 
today.  The  training  and  the  inspiration 
which  I  received  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina 
have  been  my  best  education  and  have  proved 
most  beneficial  to  me  in  our  service  In  the 
National  Congress.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  sened  here  in  both  bodies  and 
am  proud  to  be  one  of  your  Representatives 
in  Washington.  I  feel  that  as  one  of  your 
Congressmen.  I  represent  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  this  great  General  Assembly  in 
Washington.  Our  State  Capitol  Building  here 
In  Columbia  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Capitol  Buildings  in  the  entire  world.  I 
commend  you  for  keeping  this  great  symbol 
of  liberty.  Justice,  and  progress  in  our  State 
In  such  splendid  condition. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
know  your  distinguished  Lt.  Governor  West 
and  to  be  associated  with  him.  I  feel  a  very 
deep  affection  and  love  for  Senator  Edgar 
Brown,  who  seconded  the  motion  to  seat  me 
in  the  Senate  here  when  I  was  a  little  bit 
younger  than  my  friend  Mike  Laughlln. 
I  know  of  no  one  In  the  history  of  South 
Carolina  who  has  contributed  more  to  prog- 
ress In  our  State  and  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment than  Senator  Brown.  Mr.  Carter,  I 
regret  that  our  beloved  Speaker.  Sol  Blatt. 
could  not  be  with  us  here  today.  Speaker 
Blatt  has  served  as  Speaker  longer  than  any 
other  Speaker  in  the  United  States,  national 
or  state.  Your  Congressmen  in  Washington 
are  proud  of  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly. You  have  provided  for  South  Caro- 
lina a  good  image,  and  you  have  maintained 
a  good  and  respected  State  government.  Our 
South  Carolina  government  compares  favor- 
ably in  Integrity,  devotion,  and  dedicated 
public  service  to  any  other  government  in 
the  world.  I  know  that  you  have  the  honor 
and  respect  of  your  fellow  citizens.  We  want 
to  move  forward  with  you.  forward  with  our 
great  State  and  our  Nation. 

The    house    where    I    live    in    Greenwood 
County  was  built  in  1852,  and  it  was  then 
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In  Abbeville  Coiinty.  The  man  who  built 
that  house.  Dr.  John  Perkins  Barratt,  was 
a  scientist  and  a  doctor.  He  predicted  In 
1860  In  a  speech  at  Ersklne  College  that  some- 
day man  would  go  to  the  moon.  In  Italy, 
early  In  the  17th  century,  Galileo  thought 
along  similar  lines  and  was  ostracized  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries  for  his  Interest 
In  space,  In  the  moon  and  the  planets.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  Colonel  Borman  and  his 
splendid  crew  went  Into  orbit  around  the 
moon  ten  times  and  return  to  earth.  People 
ask;  Why  put  a  man  on  the  moon  as  we 
win  do  this  year?  Why  spend  these  billions 
of  dollars?  Why  spend  this  money  when 
there  la  so  much  disease  and  poverty  In  the 
world  and  In  our  own  country?  Why  spend 
this  money  on  the  moon?  Why  not  look  at 
the  American  ghetto  In  the  great  cities  of 
the  Country  and  to  the  many  things  that 
need  to  be  done?  Why? 

Columbus  discovered  a  new  world  despite 
the  fact  that  people  In  his  day  and  time 
thought  the  world  waa  flat.  He  refuted  the 
theory  of  his  contemporaries,  went  into  the 
great  unknown  of  the  Western  Sea,  and  dis- 
covered a  new  world.  Out  of  Columbus'  dls- 
uxjvery.ias  g^own  the  great  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy that  we  know  today  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  Is  not  only  the 
heart  and  core  of  freedom,  but  also  a  Na- 
tion with  emphasis  on  the  dignity  and  the 
worth  of  the  Individual,  cmr  Nation  gave 
birth  to  a  great  capitalistic  system,  which 
has  meant  so  much  not  only  to  the  people 
of  our  great  country,  but  to  the  peoples  of 
the  entire  world.  Columbus  took  that  great 
step  and  gave  us  new  horizons.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  In  a  message  In  1963  to  the  first 
Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  In  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  said  that  Columbus  was  the  fore- 
runner of  our  American  freedom  of  worship, 
of  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  morality, 
lending  emphasis  to  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  every  single  Individual.  Colvunbus  was  the 
forenmner:  he  was  the  man  who  took  the 
risks,  who  believed  In  tomorrow,  who  did  not 
look  back  but  sailed  straight  into  the  West- 
em  Sea. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  In  1927,  as  some  of 
you  remember,  flew  the  Atlantic  In  a  single- 
engine  aircraft  nomstop  to  Paris,  a  distance 
of  more  than  3.000  miles.  He  held  the  key 
that  opened  the  door  to  a  new  generation  of 
thought  and  progress.  He  opened  that  door 
to  tomorrow,  a  door  to  science  and  tech- 
nology undreamed-of  before,  and  thrilled 
and  challenged  the  people  of  the  world.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Nation  soon  slipped  into 
the  greatest  depression  In  history.  Men  who 
were  dedicated  to  science  and  technology  In 
the  research  labs  and  In  our  great  academic 
communities  had  to  dig  ditches  with  pick 
and  shovel.  The  United  States  was  stag- 
iiiited.  floundering  socially  and  materially. 
Scientific  and  educational  progress  In  Amer- 
ica was  strangled  in  the  grip  of  that  great 
depression  with  14  million  unemployed.  We 
didn't  know  which  way  to  turn:  we  could 
not  see  over  the  horizon.  Then  out  of  the 
mist  of  the  North  Pacific  the  Imperial  War 
Lords  of  Japan  struck  Pearl  Harbor  and  ex- 
ploded forever  the  theory  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, could  stand  still.  The  American  people 
were  threatened  with  disaster  and  slavery. 
Our  Government  called  on  business  leaders, 
the  academic  community,  the  military,  and 
government  agencies  to  all  work  together. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  that  we  had 
to  have  50,000  planes  in  one  year,  we  pro- 
duced almost  100,000  in  one  year.  We  had 
underestimated  our  technology,  our  science, 
and  our  capabilities.  When  the  freedom  of 
the  American  people  was  challenged,  we  rose 
to  the  occasion.  Out  of  the  necessities  en- 
gendered by  this  attack,  synthetic  rubber, 
antibiotics,  a  whole  world  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment, new  Jobs,  new  opportunities, 
medicine,  nuclear  science,  and  Jet  propul- 
sion came  into  practical  use.  We  entered  an 
entirely  new  era.  Many  of  the  products  de- 
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veloped  during  World  War  n  were  the  direct 
results  of  that  challenge  to  our  freedom  and 
national  security. 

In  the  '50e  and  'SOs  these  industrial  de- 
velopments thrust  our  Nation  Into  prosper- 
ity unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  remember  after  the  war  we  aigaln  began  to 
slip  into  complacency,  i>attlng  ourselves  con- 
tentedly on  the  back.  I  recall  being  at  the 
White  House  In  1947  with  a  group  of  your 
RepresentAtlvee,  and  the  question  was  asked 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  "What 
about  Soviet  Russia?"  The  President  laughed 
and  said,  "Soviet  Russia  will  never  be  a 
threat  to  America  In  your  lifetime."  "What 
about  atomic  science.  Mr.  President?"  "In 
my  opinion  the  Russians  will  never  master 
atomic  science,  but  If  they  do.  It  will  be  In 
the  late  '50b  or  '60s,"  he  answered.  I  want 
to  say  to  that  President's  credit  that  when 
Rvissla  exploded  an  atomic  bomb.  Just  a  few 
months  after  that  meeting,  he  Immediately, 
against  the  advice  of  many  so-called  experts, 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  We  beat  Russia  by  barely  six  months 
with  the  hydrogen  bomb.  This  Jolted  our  Na- 
tion and  Jolted  the  free  people  of  the  world. 
Again,  we  had  to  tighten  our  belts  and  with 
our  great  team  of  industry,  government,  and 
the  academic  community,  we  met  that  chal- 
lenge and  pulled  ahead  of  Russia  In  soiphlstl- 
cated  armament. 

We  then  began  to  get  complacent  again, 
and  I  remember  so  well  the  day  In  Wash- 
ington when  Russia  launched  Sputnik  In 
1957,  and  then,  only  a  few  months  later, 
Gagarin,  the  Russian  astronaut,  circled  the 
globe  In  space.  Shocked  again.  Just  as  we 
liad  been  by  Pearl  Harbor,  we  had  to  go  to 
work  again,  and  we  Inaugurated  our  space 
program.  Since  that  day  It  has  cost  In  excess 
of  twenty  billion  dollars  and  is  costing  ap- 
proximately five  billion  dollars  a  year.  Again, 
why?  American  prestige,  for  one  reason;  mil- 
itary security,  for  another — and  let's  look  for 
a  moment  at  industrial  development.  I  am 
Informed  that  on  Apollo  8,  there  were  five 
million  parts  and  that  American  Ingenuity, 
American  know-how,  American  science  and 
technology  reached  a  perfection  ratio  of 
99.9999  on  the  Apollo  8  flight.  This  ex- 
presses more  eloquently  than  words  could 
the  stimulus  that  our  space  program  is  giv- 
ing to  Industrial  development. 

When  people  tell  you  that  "everybody 
makes  mistakes,"  I  want  to  tell  you  today 
that  In  the  space  world  there  are  very  few 
mistakes  made.  Apollo  8,  a  flight  that  orbited 
the  moon  ten  times.  Is  a  tribute  to  American 
science  and  technology.  Credit  goes  to  the 
team  that  I  want  to  keep  emphasizing:  gov- 
errmient,  industry,  the  academic  community, 
and  most  Important,  the  American  people 
who  pay  the  bill  and  support  such  efforts.  We 
have  unlocked  that  door  that  Galileo 
dreamed  of  hundreds  of  years  ago.  We  hold 
in  our  hands  today  the  key  to  exploration 
and  utilization  of  space.  We  are  Indeed  a 
nation  and  world  with  unlimited  horizons. 

What  are  some  of  the  by-products  of  our 
endeavors  in  space?  Nonflammable  materials 
are  significant  products  affecting  our  textile 
industry.  Computers  and  all  types  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  have  come  into  prominence 
and  a  battery  which  Is  superior  to  anything 
that  we  know  today  will  soon  be  on  the  mar- 
ket. Yes,  In  fact,  80%  of  the  computers  In 
the  world  today  are  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  one  surveys 
our  overall  balance  of  payments,  we  axe  los- 
ing billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Yet  a  look  only 
at  the  space-related  areas  of  electronics  and 
computers  shows  that  the  United  States  reg- 
ularly achieves  a  trade  svirplus  of  well  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year;  stated  simply,  the 
United  States  exports  much  more  electronic 
goods  than  we  Import. 

We  are  producing  and  manufacturing  as  a 
result  of  scientific  and  technological  pro- 
grams during  World  War  II  and  In  the  1960's 
70%  of  the  world's  civilian  jet  aircraft.  This 
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Is  an  eight  billion  dollar  business  In  this 
coimtry.  Two  hundred  universities  here 
worked  In  our  space  program;  at  the  peak  of 
our  efforts.  400.000  people  In  every  State  In 
the  American  union  and  twenty  thousand 
different  industries  were  making  parts  for 
our  space  program. 

Why  the  space  program?  We  hear  the  ques- 
tion about  poverty  and  disease.  What  is 
the  real  answer  to  poverty  and  disease?  What 
has  been  the  answer  the  last  few  years? 
Salk  vaccine  and  other  medicines  have  dem- 
onstrated what  can  be  done.  We  have  made 
more  progress  In  medicine  In  the  last  ten 
years  than  In  the  previous  thoiisand  years 
of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  we  must  not 
turn  that  clock  back.  We  have  heard  that 
song  about  "One  More  Tomorrow."  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  Assembly,  you  can  look 
forward  to  millions  of  tomorrows.  This  is 
the  most  fantastic  age  and  the  greatest  era 
In  all  the  history  of  the  world.  Yes,  virtually 
every  university  In  this  country  contributes 
to  this  program.  Thousands  of  doctors  and 
Ph.  D.'s  are  working  on  research  In  order 
to  put  America  first  In  space  and  to  put 
our  men  on  the  moon.  What  about  South 
Carolina?  What  about  our  great  Aiken  plant. 
an  Investment  of  over  three  billion  dollars 
by  the  American  people  in  the  Savannah 
River  plant?  Some  of  the  men  who  helped 
make  this  possible  are  here.  It  is  related  to 
our  space  programs.  Yes,  we  had  to  have  ma- 
terial that  wouldn't  burn.  They  are  doing 
reseach  there  on  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
If  you  haven't  been  to  this  great  plant  I 
hope  you  wlU  do  so  at  your  first  oppwrtunlty. 

Consider  our  nuclear  generation  of  p>ower, 
another  bllllon-dollar  project  in  the  Western 
part  of  our  State.  South  Carolina  Is  a  part 
of  this  program,  is  a  part  of  the  future.  V.> 
are  Just  beginning  to  unlock  that  door,  and  ;t 
is  a  sotirce  of  energy  which  will  benefit  man 
more  than  any  other  development  in  our 
history. 

A  young  man,  a  South  CarolinlEui,  came 
Into  my  office  not  long  ago  and  said,  "I  want 
to  thank  you.  Mr.  Congressman,  for  sending 
me  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
In  Colorado  Springs."  He  said.  "I  am  proud 
of  these  silver  wings — I  can  fly  anything  In 
the  world."  He  added,  "I  have  already  been 
selected  for  the  team  to  land  on  Mars  In 
1981."  He  was  happy.  He  wasn't  like  there 
extreme  right-wingers  and  left-wingers  that 
I  run  into  around  this  country.  He  smiled, 
threw  his  shoulders  back,  and  said,  "Yes.  I 
am  going  to  Mars,  and  so  I  am  studying  medi- 
cine, the  same  courses  you  have  at  the 
Medical  College  In  South  Carolina.  After 
all  the  other  courses  that  I  have  taken.  I 
am  studying  medicine  In  order  to  know  the 
effects  of  space  on  the  human  body  so  that 
I  can  medically  treat  men  on  Maxs."  He 
said.  "I  am  going,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity." 

I  wish  time  would  permit  my  reporting  to 
you  about  the  accomplishments  of  South 
Carolina  students  In  national  and  world  af- 
fairs. We  had  one  from  our  District,  a  student 
at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  who 
ranked  fourth  in  the  graduating  class,  first  in 
thermo-dynamics.  and  you  know  I  don't  think 
I  could  make  5%  on  that  course  of  study. 
This  student  from  South  Carolina  is  flying 
today  In  the  Pacific.  Yes.  we  are  looking  to 
tomorrow.  We  are  confident  of  the  future. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  the  future. 

What  Is  the  best  way  to  fight  poverty  and 
disease?  The  best  way  Is  to  create  more 
wealth,  more  opportunity.  This  can  only  ae 
done  by  such  great  endeavors  as  our  space 
programs  and  our  nuclear  programs.  These 
programs  demand  a  team  that  i^each  the 
point  of  perfection  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  They  can  and  will  eliminate  poverty,  as 
completely  as  It  can  be  done,  by  the  creation 
of  new  wealth.  Just  as  Columbus  led  the 
world  out  of  the  darkest  of  times. 

We  have  as  a  nation  created  a  high  stand- 
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ard  of  living,  developed  an  unprecedented 
philanthropy,  and  most  Importantly,  have  a 
genuine  concern  for  our  fellow  man.  When 
Colonel  Borman  circled  the  moon  for  the  last 
time,  he  saw  out  In  space  the  most  beautiful 
sight  he  had  ever  witnessed.  The  Colonel 
saw  the  earth,  and  he  told  me  in  Washing- 
ton, as  he  had  told  some  of  you  over  the  air, 
that  when  he  saw  this  world  at  that  moment 
he  realized  more  than  ever  before  that  the 
world  Is  one  community,  and  one  brother- 
)iood  of  men.  He  realized  that  what  goes  on 
in  one  part  of  the  world  will  affect  the  future 
of  all  the  world. 

Ore  day  not  long  ago  an  American  mis- 
sionary called  the  President  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  In  Washington  on  a  Sun- 
day— you  know  we  do  get  calls  sometimes  on 
Sundays  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Just 
like  you  do.  He  wanted  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  medicine  for  children  with  leprosy 
and  smallptox  in  Africa,  and  Monday  morning 
the  one  million  dollars  of  medicine  was 
pledged  and  soon  on  the  way.  America  does 
care — America  is  concerned.  We  are  a  com- 
passionate people,  and  this  is  why  we  have 
to  press  forward  with  our  programs  regard- 
less of  the  cost.  We  know  that  the  balance  of 
world  power  is  about  50-50,  and  we  could 
lose  our  associations  and  friendship  with  the 
people  of  Africa  or  South  America  or  Asia. 
Our  freedom  and  Independence  is  at  stake. 
We  know  that  you  are  aware  of  it.  and  we 
know  that  Americans  are  concerned.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  millions  of  people  In 
places  such  as  Calcutta,  India,  who  do  not 
liave  sewerage  and  who  do  not  have  running 
water.  We  are  concerned  about  those  who  are 
born  on  the  sidewalks  of  Calcutta,  and  who 
die  on  the  sidewalks  of  Calcutta  without  ever 
knowing  a  home.  America  is  concerned.  We 
do  care,  and  we  are  developing  our  programs 
to  preserve  the  freedofn  of  the  American 
people  and  of  all  people  throughout  the 
world. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  should  reach  the  moon 
first — if  the  Soviet  Union  should  reach  Mars 
hrst — it  would  be  difficult  for  you  and  me  to 
sleep  nights  in  this  world.  We  must  go  there 
In  the  name  of  freedom,  to  secure  peace  in 
this  world,  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  and  In  order  to  pre- 
serve our  inalienable  rights.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  remember  those  depression  years 
of  the  1930's,  v;hen  a  troop  of  cavalry  passed 
the  high  school  and  the  principal  of  Green- 
wood High  turned  vis  all  out  to  see  those 
gallant  men  riding  from  Georgia  to  Port 
Jackson.  I  wondered  then  how  those  men 
would  stand  up  to  armored  tanks  and  bombs 
from  the  sky.  The  gallant  Polish  Cavalry 
taught  the  world  a  lesson  when  they  charged 
the  German  Panzer  divisions.  They  were 
mowed  down  like  wheat  in  the  harvest. 

We  must  advance  with  science  and  te:h- 
no'ogy  to  preserve  our  Nation  and  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  th.it  we  enjoy.  The  Ber- 
lin Wall,  tie  Iron  C\irtain.  these  artificial 
barrisrs  cannot,  in  this  age  of  communica- 
tions with  television  and  radar  and  all  of  the 
electronic  marvels,  hide  the  progress  of  a  free 
people.  Someday  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  going  to  find  out  about  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  private  enterprise.  You 
c.Tn't  keep  Ideas  out.  Truth  will  make  them 
free.  They  are  going  to  find  out  about 
America  and  our  standard  of  living,  and  they 
are  going  to  change  the  governments  of 
those  nations  because  men  inherently  want 
to  be  free. 

In  the  lifetime  of  our  young  jjeople,  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  no  nuclear  war.  Freedom 
will  advance  on  earth  and  seep  through 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  The  world 
win  be  free.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  move 
forward  with  our  space  program  and  con- 
tinue as  the  "arsenal  of  democracy",  and  as 
the  heart  and  hope  of  mankind.  We  must 
preserve  the  freedom  and  opportunity  that 
we  enjoy  In  this  great  Country  today  and 
export  It  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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Yes,  you  live  In  a  great  State.  You  repre- 
sent a  great  State,  a  great  Southland,  the 
nuclear  center  of  the  world.  With  Cape  Ken- 
nedy In  Florida,  Marshall  Space  Center  in 
Alabama,  and  Houston  Space  Center  in 
Houston,  Texas,  otir  capabilities  are  ever  ex- 
panding. And  I  might  mention  the  great  men 
whom  you  sent  to  Congress  during  and  be- 
fore World  War  II.  It  was  these  great  men, 
Committee  Chairmen,  most  of  them,  like 
Dick  Russell  and  Carl  Vinson  who  sat  in  on 
every  major  decision  during  and  since  World 
War  II,  and  Congressmen  from  the  South- 
land whom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  In  during  World  War  II  and  said  that 
he  had  to  have  two  or  three  billion  dollars 
for  a  project,  but  he  could  not  tell  anyone 
the  details.  These  men,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  gave  the  go-ahead  signal  for  ex- 
perimentation with  nuclear  energy.  We  split 
the  atom,  and  we  are  free  and  secure  today 
because  they  made  that  effort  and  took  that 
step. 

Yes,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  In  to- 
morrow, and  I  believe  In  our  great  State.  I 
believe  In  the  future  of  our  Country.  I  think 
we  are  Just  on  the  dawn  of  the  greatest  era 
In  the  history  of  the  Southland  and  the 
history  of  South  Carolina.  We  stand  to  ben- 
efit by  these  great  programs  of  government, 
science.  Industry,  and  the  academic  world 
working  together  and  cooperating  for  free- 
dom, for  security,  for  wealth,  for  Job  oppor- 
tunity, and  for  the  capitalistic  system.  We 
now  know  the  way  to  eliminate  the  problems 
of  our  society. 

On  the  walls  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washington,  we  have 
placed  over  the  Speaker's  chair  In  gold  let- 
ters "In  God  We  Trust".  Then  above  these 
words  are  placed  the  Immortal  words  of 
Daniel  Webster,  "Let  tis  develop  the  re- 
sources of  our  land,  call  forth  Its  powers, 
build  up  Its  Institutions,  promote  all  its 
great  Interests,  and  see  whether  we  also  in 
our  day  and  generation  may  not  perform 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered." 


THE  INCREDIBLE  DREAM:   A  WALK 
ON  THE  MOON— PART  VII 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  MTIRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week,  human  Hfe  will  have 
reached  out  into  the  universe  to  touch 
a  future  as  fathomless  as  infinity.  In  this 
soar  ng  moment  of  history.  Apollo  11  as- 
tronauts Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin 
Aldrin  will  become  earth's  first  emissaries 
to  anothM-  planet.  In  his  excellent  series 
on  the  historj'  and  events  leading  to  the 
moon  voyage  of  Apollo  11.  Mr.  Bloom  re- 
cords the  sum  of  csntur'es  of  learning 
and  experimentation.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  th?  Record,  I  include 
Mr.  Bloom's  revealing  article: 

Shadow  and  Substance:  A  Little  Bug  Con- 

cLmES  A  Scientific  Jouhney  That  Began 

2.500  Years  Ago 

( By  Mark  Bloom ) 

"When  man  has  conquered  all  the  depths 
of  space,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  time,  then 
will  he  be  but  still  beginning." — H.  G.  Wells 

It  will  be  early  morning  on  the  long,  hot 
lunar  day  when  human  life  first  reaches  the 
moon 

The  first  sign  will  be  hardly  noticeable.  Just 
a  tiny,  black  shadow  flattening  itself  against 
some  hilly,  brown  and  gray  lunar  landscape. 

But  as  it  skims  rapidly  toward  the  west, 
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the  shadow  will  grow  ever  larger  until  It 
begins  to  resemble  an  elongated,  four-legged 
Insect. 

Finally,  Just  above  a  smooth  patch  of  the 
moon  In  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity,  the  shadow 
will  halt  its  westward  course. 

And  moments  later,  as  the  shadow  reaches 
its  full  size,  it  will  be  touched  by  four,  bowl- 
shap>ed  pieces  of  shining  aluminum. 

At  this  instant.  Apollo  11  "s  lunar  module 
will  be  on  the  moon.  Aboard:  Nell  Armstrong 
and  Edwin  (Buzz)  Aldrin.  earth's  first  emis- 
saries to  Its  satellite 

At  this  instant,  the  human  spirit,  as  in- 
definable as  faith  or  love  but  as  real  as  the 
moon,  will  have  swept  man  to  another  vic- 
tory in  his  never-ending  quest  for  accom- 
plishing what  has  not  been  accomplished, 
for  learning  what  has  not  been  learned,  for 
traveling  to  where  he  has  never  been. 

In  this  soaring  moment  of  history,  human 
life  will  have  reached  out  into  the  universe 
to  touch  a  future  as  fathomless  as  infinity. 

Like  all  explorers  from  the  dawn  of  time, 
the  banner  of  discovery  will  be  carried  by 
men  who  live  by  the  subtle  thrill  of  danger. 
Armstrong  and  Aldrin,  highly  trained  and 
supremely  confident  of  their  skill,  will  trust 
their  lives  on  the  airless  wastes  of  the  moon 
to  countless  others.  Despite  the  smooth,  al- 
most mechanical  efficiency  of  their  mission, 
the  dangers  are  very  real  In  this  most  haz- 
ardous of  all  voyages,  they  risk  a  horror  no 
other  men  have  ever  known — that  of  being 
marooned  on  another  world. 

Yet  the  promise  of  victory  outweighs  all, 
for  man  will  at  last  be  touching  another 
planet,  spearheading  the  conquest  of  the 
solar  system  and  beyond  to  search  for  life 
In  other  worlds. 

Though  it  will  be  two  Americans  who 
land.  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  will  not  simply 
represent  the  United  States,  but  all  men 
down  through  the  centuries  whose  dreams 
have  reached  beyond  their  grasp. 

"The  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  lunar 
landing  is  a  serious  point."  said  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

•We  in  America  think  it  Is  based  on  science 
of  all  mankind  over  the  centuries.  We  In  the 
United  States  are  proud  and  pleased  that  It 
Is  given  to  us  to  be  the  first  to  land  on  the 
moon.  But  ...  it  Is  being  done  In  the  name 
of  all  mankind." 

In  a  sense,  the  Rvisslans  deserve  much  of 
the  credit.  It  was  the  first  dramatic  Soviet 
accomplishments  in  space,  and  the  blow 
they  gave  to  our  national  pride,  which 
spurred  President  Kennedy  to  urge  that  we 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  before  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

But  man's  desire  to  walk  upon  the  stare 
did  not  begin  in  1957  with  Sputnik  1,  or  with 
the  flight  of  Yuri  Gagarin  four  years  later. 
It  is  thousands  of  years  old,  possibly  as  old 
as  mankind  itself. 

The  voyage  of  Apollo  11  Is  a  crowning 
achievement  of  the  human  imagination,  the 
sum  of  centuries  of  learning  and  experimen- 
tation, as  man  slowly  and  painfully  pieced 
together  the  secrets  of  his  world. 

Slowly  but  surely,  almost  2,000  years  before 
Columbus  and  Copernicus,  the  Greeks  began 
to  unravel  the  basic  structure  of  the  solar 
system. 

Aristarchus  of  Samos  (310-230  B.C.)  con- 
cluded that  the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun 
in  a  circular  orbit,  an  observation  which  was 
received  with  about  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
it  was  when  Copernicus  brought  it  up  again 
18  centuries  later.  Man  was  far  from  ready 
to  accept  the  idea  that  the  earth — at  least 
physically — was  not  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  next  great  step  was  made  by  Johannes 
Kepler,  who  published  in  1609  the  laws  of 
orbital  motion — showing  that  planets  do  not 
move  In  circles  around  the  sun.  but  in  ovals. 

At  last,  the  apparent  wandering  movement 
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ol  the  plan«t8  across  the  sky  could  be  cal- 
culated by  a  mathematical  formula — a  for- 
mula that  holds  as  true  for  the  earth  or 
Jupiter  or  the  moon  as  It  does  for  Apollo  11. 
Early  In  1610  there  was  an  event  which 
had  more  significance  for  man's  understand- 
ing of  his  universe  than  any  other — until 
Apollo  11.  Galileo  pointed  a  telescope  Into 
the  sky. 

In  rapid  fashion,  he  saw  wonders  which 
man  had  never  seen  before.  He  saw  four 
moons  circling  Jupiter,  ending  forever  the 
concept  that  everything  In  the  universe 
circled  earth.  He  saw  the  rings  of  Saturn.  He 
saw  the  vast  cratered  stretches  of  the  moon, 
and  realized  It  was  another  world — a  terres- 
trial body  like  the  earth.  The  great  astron- 
omer spied  the  valleys,  mountains  and  crat- 
ers of  the  moon. 

He  saw  enormous  dark  areas  which  he 
thought  might  be  seas.  One  of  these,  along 
the  moon's  equator.  Is  now  called  the  See  of 
Tranquility.  It  Is  there  Apollo  11  will  land. 

After  Galileo,  man's  awareness  of  his  place 
In  the  universe  was  never  the  same.  Man 
could  no  longer  be  sure  he  was  king,  even  of 
his  own  solar  system.  If  the  moon  looked 
like  the  earth,  did  It  follow  that  It  was  pop- 
ulated by  human  beings?  If  not  the  moon, 
yere  fee  planets  populated?  The  stars? 

Some  day,  man  had  to  find  out  the  an- 
swer to  the  basic  question:  Is  there  life 
Bome where  else? 

In  1687.  Newton  published  his  theories  on 
gravity  and  motion  which,  among  other 
things,  explained  why  the  moon  orbits  the 
earth  and  why  the  earth  orbits  the  sun. 

With  his  knowledge,  the  countdown  be- 
gan for  man's  first  trip  to  the  moon  lees 
than  300  years  later.  ; 

But  one  major  detail  was  still  to  be 
worked  out.  What  in  the  world  was  power- 
ful enough  to  hurl  man  past  the  earth'>>te- 
nacious  forces  of  gravity? 

In  1899,  a  popular  book  called  "Half  Hours 
In  Air  and  Sky"  offered  the  hope  that  some 
discovery  would  be  made  to  allow  "a  visit 
to  our  neighbor,  the  moon." 

"The  only  machine  Independent  of  the 
atmosphere  we  can  conceive  of,"  said  the 
book  by  an  unidentified  author,  '^would  be 
one  on  the  principle  of  the  rocket.  The  rock- 
et rises  In  the  air.  not  from  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  atmosphere  on  Its  fiery  stream, 
but  from  internal  reaction." 

It  was  a  remarkably  accurate  assessment 
of  how  men  would  travel  into  space,  es- 
pecially since  it  appeared  four  years  before 
Russian  scientist  Konstantin  Tslolkovsky 
published  his  paper  showing,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  rocket  would  work  in  the  va- 
cuum of  sp>ace. 

American  physicist  Robert  H.  Goddard. 
(1882-19451.  considered  to  be  the  father  of 
modem  rocketry,  was  still  In  high  school,  in 
Worcester.  Mass.,  when  he  wrote  an  article 
called  "Navigation  in  Spcice."  It  suggested 
that  heat  from  radioactive  materials  could 
furnish  sufficient  power  for  a  rocket  to  navi- 
gate a  spacecraft  across  interplanetary 
space:  In  effect,  a  nuclear  rocket,  more  than 
a  half-century  ahead  of  Its  time. 

Current  NASA  studies  show  that  a  Saturn 
5  nucleax  upper  stage,  currently  in  an  early 
phase  of  development,  would  be  the  only 
practical  way  to  send  men  to  Mars  In  the 
relatively  near  future. 

Goddard's  papjer  was  rejected  by  Popular 
Science  News.  Scientific  American  and  Pop- 
ular Astronomy. 

By  1909.  two  years  before  he  received  a 
doctorate  in  physics  from  Worcester's  Clark 
University.  Goddard  had  concluded  that 
multi-stage  rockets  would  be  required  for 
space  flight,  and  that  the  most  efficient 
rocket  fuel  would  be  a  combination  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen. 

Sixty  years  later,  a  three-stage  Saturn  5. 
with  the  upper  two  stages  flowered  by  liquid 
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hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen,  was  poised  to 
hurl  Apollo  11  toward  the  moon. 

On  March  16,  1926,  on  a  farm  owned  by 
Ooddard's  aunt  near  Auburn,  Mass.,  he 
staged  the  world's  first  flight  of  a  liquid- 
fueled  rocket.  Goddard's  rocket  climbed  to 
a  maximum  altitude  of  41  feet  as  it  sped 
184  feet  across  a  field  at  an  average  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour.  Total  flight  time  for 
the  10-foot-tall  rocket  was  2.5  seconds.  It 
was  an  historic  step  on  the  road  to  the  moon. 

While  Goddard's  contributions  to  rock- 
etry were  enormous,  and  he  occasionally 
received  front-page  notice  of  his  experi- 
ments, the  full  worth  of  his  contributions 
were  unrecognized  until  after  he  died. 

German  rocket  scientists  who  surrendered 
to  American  troops  in  1946  were  amazed  at 
the  questions  from  U.S.  Intelligence  officers. 
"Why  are  they  asking  us  this?"  they  asked. 
"You  have  Goddard." 

As  it  tiuTied  out,  Goddard's  work  was  so 
advanced  that  fifteen  years  after  his  death 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  NASA 
were  forced  to  turn  over  a  total  of  $1  million 
for  infringing  on  his  patents  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Atlas,  Thor,  Jupiter,  Redstone  and 
Vanguard  rockets.  The  money  went  to  the 
Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion of  New  York  which,  at  the  urging  of 
Charles  Lindbergh,  had  financed  Goddard's 
rocketry  experiments  in  the  1930's. 

While  Goddard's  work  aroused  mostly  de- 
rision in  the  United  States,  a  Rumanian- 
bom  German  scientist  named  Hermann 
Oberth  was  highly  interested. 

In  1922,  he  wrote  Goddard  for  a  copy  of  a 
paper  called  "A  Method  of  Reaching  Extreme 
Altitudes,"  commenting:  "I  think  that  only 
by  the  common  work  of  scholars  of  all  na- 
tions can  we  solve  this  great  problem  ...  to 
pasr  over  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth  by 
means  of  a  rocket." 

In  1923  Oberth,  recognized  along  with 
Tslolkovsky  and  Goddard  as  one  of  the  three 
great  rocket  pioneers,  published  "The  Rocket 
into  Planetary  Space,"  which  advanced  many 
of  the  ideas  of  Goddard  and  Tslolkovsky,  and 
discussed  the  problems  of  space  filght  more 
exhaustively  than  had  been  done  before. 

In  1927,  the  famed  German  Rocket  So- 
ciety was  founded,  and  Oberth  became  presi- 
dent two  years  later.  A  founding  member  was 
another  rocket  pioneer,  Willy  Ley,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1935.  In  1928,  a  young 
student  named  Wernher  von  Braun  Joined 
the  society. 

By  1932.  however,  a  small  nucleiis  of  the 
society's  members,  most  prominent  among 
them  von  Braun,  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
German  army  for  rocket  work.  As  It  turned 
out.  it  was  aimed  more  at  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don than  at  the  stars. 

While  Oberth  went  back  to  teaching,  von 
Braun,  though  stiU  a  student  working  toward 
his  doctorate,  became  chief  rocket  develop- 
ment engineer  for  the  German  army  ord- 
nance department.  The  military  man  In 
charge  was  Capt.  Walter  Dornberger,  who 
rose  to  general  by  1945. 

In  1937,  the  von  Braun-Domberger  team 
moved  to  Peenemunde  on  the  Baltic  Sea 
where  the  V-2  was  developed  to  bombard 
England. 

When  the  war  ended,  in  what  was  known 
as  "Operation  Paperclip,"  the  cream  of  the 
German  rocket  team  was  whisked  to  the 
United  States — von  Braun,  Dornberger,  Kurt 
Debus,  Arthur  Rudolph  and  many  others. 
»  Von  Braun  is  now  director  of  NASA's  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
where  the  Saturn  5  moonrocket  was  devel- 
oped; Dornberger  recently  retired  as  vice 
president  for  research  of  Bell  Aerosystemis, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Debus  is  director  of  NASA's 
Kennedy  Space  Center  at  Cape  Kennedy; 
Rudolph  recently  retired  as  project  manager 
of  Saturn  5  development  at  Huntsville. 

On  July  28.  1960,  NASA  announced — all  on 
the  same  day — the  start  of  projects  called 
Apollo,  Surveyor  and  Ranger.  Later  would 
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come  Lunar  Orblter.  These  four  projeote,  plus 
Mercury  and  Gemini,  made  up  America's 
drive  for  the  moon. 

Rangers  7,  8  and  9  sent  back  to  earth  the 
first  close-up  photoe  of  the  moon,  scouting 
potential  manned  landing  sites.  Five  Sur- 
veyers  soft-landed  on  the  moon,  sending  back 
to  earth  thousands  of  ground-level  views  of 
potential  manned  landing  sites.  Five  Lunar 
Orblters,  circling  the  moon  as  low  as  30  miles, 
sent  back  hundreds  of  photos,  mapping  the 
surface  for  manned  landings. 

Six  one-man  Mercury  fiights  showed  man 
could  function  in  space  near  the  earth.  Ten 
two-man  Oemlnis  showed  man  could  live 
in  space  for  up  to  two  weeks,  maneuver  a 
vehicle  to  a  rendezvous,  and  return  to  earth 
with  pinpoint  accuracy. 

And  then  Apollo,  a  project  of  such  stu- 
pendous magnitude  and  complexity  that  it 
virtually  bars  comparison.  Confparlng  Apollo 
to  Gemini,  for  Instance,  would  be  equivalent 
to  matching  a  supersonic  transport  against 
a  DC-3. 

Apollo  required  a  Saturn  5  rocket,  a  booster 
four  times  mightier  than  any  previous  one, 
so  powerful  that  even  Goddard  would  have 
gasped  at  its  strength. 

It  required  a  three-man  command  cabin 
and  a  two-man  lunar  landing  vehicle,  both 
outstripping  the  Imagination  in  complexity. 

It  required  a  world-wide  tracking  and 
communications  system  so  efficient  that 
astronauts  and  ground  controllers  would  be 
able  to  chat  easily  from  240,000  miles  away: 
so  efficient  that  men  on  the  earth  would 
know  virtually  to  the  inch  where  Apollo  wa.s 
flying  in  the  \x>id  of  space  every  Instant: 
so  efficient  that  the  ground  would  know 
at  all  times  how  every  component  on  the 
spacecraft  was  working. 

It  required  a  management  system  that 
could  trace  every  wire  or  switch  or  solder 
back  to  the  ore  where  it  was  mined;  a  sys- 
tem that  would  keep  track  of  ^  project  which 
involved  20,000  companies  and  more  than 
300,000  persons. 

It  required  $24  billion. 

It  faltered  once,  badly.  On  Jan.  27,  1967,  a 
Are  in  the  Apollo  1  capsule  killed  astronauts 
Gus  Grissom,  Ed  White  and  Roger  Chaffee 
during  a  pre-launch  test.  But  the  lure  of 
the  moon  grew  no  less  strong  because  of  this 
tragedy. 

"If  we  die,"  said  Grissom  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  fire,  "we  want  people  to  accept  it. 
We  are  in  a  risky  business,  and  we  hope  that 
if  anything  happens  to  us  It  will  not  delay 
the  program. 

"The  conquest  of  space  Is  worth  the  risk 
of  life." 


WILL  DURAl^:  A  LAST  TESTAMENT 
TO  YOUTH 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  men  with  the  gift  of  intellect  and 
perception  of  Will  Durant.  There  are  few 
men,  too,  who  can  match  his  experience, 
his  literary  flair,  and  his  judicious 
optimism. 

In  a  recent  girls  school  oommence- 
ment  oration,  Mr.  E>urant  addressed 
himself  to  our  moment  in  history.  He 
came  away  noting  that  we  are  making 
progress.  We  have  not  achieved  Nirvana, 
but  we  are  making  progress : 

In  Mr.  Durant's  own  words: 

Do  not  let  the  pessimism  of  contemporary 
thought  darken  yoiu'  spirits;  this  Is  the  pass- 
ing mood  of  a  transitional  age,  when  we  have 
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waged  a  shamefully  barbarous  war,  when  the 
blackest  sins  of  our  history  demand  atone- 
ment and  when  some  of  our  fairest  myths 
have  faded  and  left  a  somber  emptiness 
where  once  they  chastened  our  conduct  and 
warmed  our  hearts. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Durant  is  a  man  who 
appreciates  civilization,  and  one  who 
fears  that  its  fruits  may  be  lost.  His  cau- 
tion should  be  heeded. 

I  include  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Du- 
rant's speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
WtLL  Durant:  A  Last  TESTAME>rr  to  Youth 
(By   Will   Durant) 

(Note. — At  83.  Will  Durant,  an  elder  states- 
man of  American  letters,  has  seen  vast 
changes  occur  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
recent  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uating class  of  the  Buckley  School  for  Girls 
in  Los  Angeles — of  which  his  granddaughter 
was  a  member — the  noted  philoeopher-hls- 
torlan  gave  his  \'lews  on  the  current  turbu- 
lent American  scene.  Following  Is  a  partial 
text  of  the  address,  entitled  "A  Last  Testa- 
ment to  Youth.") 

It  Is  good  that  the  young  should  rebel 
and  the  old  should  resist;  It  is  essential  that 
minorities  shall  be  heard;  and  one  of  the 
admirable  aspects  of  the  contemporary  scene 
is  the  patient  maintenance  of  free  speech 
and  minority  rights  by  democracies  tempted 
to  answer  force  with  super-force.  Joining  in 
the  martial  march  of  authoritarian 
governments. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  old  and  young 
to  realize  that  civilization  is  endangered 
in  its  very  foundations,  that  the  social  order 
that  tamed  us  from  savages  into  citizens  Is 
weakened  in  all  its  supports,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  democratic  progress  may  in  a  gener- 
ation be  lost  in  a  contest  between  permissive 
anarchy  and  a  police  state. 

What  can  we  oldsters  do  about  it?  We 
can  listen  to  the  cries  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  dispossessed,  and  open  the  ways  to  con- 
trolled experiment  with  new  ideas.  We  can 
check  our  racial  antipathies  by  realizing  that 
whichever  side  wins  in  a  violent  clash  of  races 
of  classes,  democracy,  humanity,  and  security 
will  disappear. 

We  can  try  to  cleanse  the  avenues  and 
halls  of  politics  so  that  one  need  not  be  a 
millionaire  to  be  eligible  to  the  presidency. 
We  can  Join  the  young  In  restraining  our 
government  from  undertaking  to  police  the 
world  instead  of  bringing  hope  and  health 
to  the  poor. 

If  we  can  check  our  rush  Into  lmp>ertallsin 
we  have  the  resources  to  educate  every  Amer- 
ican for  profitable  employment  even  in  our 
ever  more  automated  and  computerized 
society.  We  have  been  clever  and  generous 
enough  to  spread  the  benefits  of  our  in- 
ventiveness, enterprise,  and  skill  to  80  per 
cent  of  our  people — the  greatest  achievement 
la  economic  history;  we  are  learning  to  let 
consumption  keep  up  with  production. 

Two  more  generations,  given  enlightened 
leadership  In  government  and  Industry,  may 
reduce  the  Impoverished  20  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent,  to  10  p)er  c«nt  to  5  per  cent  to  zero. 
That  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  Amos  and 
Isaiah;  It  would  be  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

And  what  can  you  privileged  youngsters 
do?  First,  continue  to  study.  It  Is  not  true 
that  education  will  merely  plunge  you  Into 
a  coarsening  race  for  material  rewards;  It 
will  enlarge  your  luiderstandlng  and  make 
you  more  patient  with  complex  problems 
and  the  shortcomings  of  men. 

Study  the  roots  of  our  crime  and  corrup- 
tion, our  economic  Inequities,  and  our  po- 
litical failures;  see  how  strong  these  roots 
are  in  the  processes  of  biology.  In  the  nature 
of  man,  and  In  the  centuries  of  history. 

Reconcile  yourselves  to  modest  and  grad- 
ual Improvements  after  your  proposals  have 
faced  the  necessary  test  of  conservative  re- 
sistance.  Continue   to  express  your  dissent 
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and  your  needs,  but  remember  to  remain 
civilized,  for  you  will  sorely  miss  civilization 
If  it  Is  sacrificed  In  turbulence  of  change. 

Beware  of  those  who  take  their  vocabu- 
laries and  privies;  they  are  trying  to  cover  up 
their  lack  of  confidence  In  their  own  man- 
hood by  leveling  you  with  themselves.  Wear 
your  hair  and  your  feet  as  you  like,  but 
keep  them  clean,  and  do  not  add  to  the  pol- 
lution of  the  air.  Watch  your  sexual  freedom 
that  It  bring  no  hurt  to  others  or  yourself. 
Lasting  affection — the  most  precious  gift  of 
life — is  rarely  won  by  hasty  accommodation 
to  irresponsible  desire. 

Do  not  let  the  pessimism  of  contemporary 
thought  darken  your  spirits;  this  Is  the  pass- 
ing mood  of  a  transitional  age,  when  we 
have  waged  a  shamefully  barbarous  war, 
when  the  blackest  sins  of  our  history  de- 
mand atonement  and  when  some  of  our 
fairest  myths  have  faded  and  left  a  somber 
emptiness  where  once  they  chastened  our 
conduct  and  warmed  our  hearts.  Do  not 
yield  to  the  mechanistic  philosophy  that 
grew  from  a  physics  long  since  rejected  by 
physicists;  man  can  make  marvelous  ma- 
chines, but  he  is  not  a  machine;  let  not  the 
work  of  your  hands  conceal  the  miracle  of 
your  minds.  E^'ery  one  of  you  Is  a  mystery 
of  rational  consciousness;  every  girl  among 
you  Is  a  temple  and  glory  of  creative  life. 

Do  not  believe  those  dispirited  spirits  who 
call  progress  a  delusion:  progress  is  intermit- 
tent but  It  Is  real.  A  hundred  advances  that 
I  pleaded  for  in  my  youth — like  higher  wages, 
more  humane  employment,  governmental 
checks  on  private  Industry,  the  partial  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  through  the  welfare  state, 
the  spread  of  comfort  and  leisure,  the  ex- 
tension of  education,  the  multiplication  of 
colleges  and  universities,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  assemblage,  and  the  press,  the  access 
of  every  American  to  the  ballot,  to  public 
office,  to  the  professions,  to  the  Supreme 
Court — all  these  have  become  accepted  parts 
of  the  American  system  since  my  wife  Ariel 
and  I  agitated  for  them  in  our  political  pu- 
berty. If  the  founders  of  our  republic  could 
return  from  their  graves  they  would  marvel 
at  our  advances,  and  would  brand  our  pessi- 
mists as  Ingrates  whinning  because  perfec- 
tion has  not  been  laid  at  their  feet. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  solve,  or  dissolve, 
within  the  limits  of  our  nature,  one  after 
another  of  the  problems  that  harass  us  today. 
Already  our  government,  through  a  maze  of 
difficulties,  Is  seeking  to  end  a  disastrous  war. 
Our  ethnic  minorities  will  enter  in  ever 
greater  number  Into  our  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  they  will  get  the 
courses  that  their  pride  may  claim,  and  those 
that  their  adjustment  to  technology  requires: 
they  win  rise  In  industry,  in  the  professions. 
In  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  public  office; 
they  will  become  established  parts  of  the 
American  scene  as  did  our  German-Ameri- 
cans, our  Irish-Americans,  our  Italian-Ameri- 
cans, our  Polish-Americans,  our  Jewish- 
Americans,  even  a  French-Canadian-Ameri- 
can like  me.  And,  like  their  predecessors,  they 
win  lower  their  birth  rate  as  they  raise  their 
Income;  and  the  urban  ghettoes  will  relieve 
their  pressure  and  their  pwverty  by  following 
a  hundred  outlets  Into  American  life.  It  will 
take  more  time  and  patience  than  before, 
but  It  will  come,  or  America  will  lose  Its 
meaning  In  the  history  and  aspirations  of 
humanity. 


HALT  TO  TESTING  OP  MIRV'S 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  Is  presently  holding  hear- 
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ings  on  legislation  calling  for  a  halt  to 
U.S.  testing  of  multiple,  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles — MIRV's. 

Those  hearings  were  stimulated  by 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  259,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham).  I  share  Congressman 
Bingham's  concern  that  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  a  MIRV  system  at  this  time 
would  not  only  seriously  escalate  the 
costly  and  increasingly  dangerous  arms 
race,  but  may  jeopardize  the  possibilities 
of  reaching  a  meaningful  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
joined  with  more  than  30  Members  of 
the  House  in  cosponsoring  his  i-es^lution. 

Under  imanimous  consenfrj-wfclude  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  Mn  Bingham's 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
Scientific  Developments,  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  hearings,  and  commend  it  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  as  a  most  con- 
vincing and  impressive  argument  for  a 
sane  initiative  to  halt  this  new  spiral  of 
armament : 

Testimony    of    Congressman   Jonathan    B. 
Bingham 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  first  Resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  (H.  Con.  Res.  259) 
calling  for  a  halt  to  U.S.  testing  of  multiple. 
Independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs),  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  this  Subcommittee,  and  particularly  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  scheduling  these 
hearings.  I'm  certain  that  the  31  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  both  parties  who 
have  co-sponsored  my  Resolution,  or  who 
have  introduced  identical  Resolutions,  Join 
me  in  that  regard.  The  Committee's  response 
to  this  situation,  which  many  of  us  view  as 
critical.  Is  most  gratifying.  I  share  what  I'm 
certain  is  the  hope  of  this  Subcommittee — 
that  these  hearings  will  spur  a  conscious 
and  carefully  considered  decision  on  our  fur- 
ther national  action  in  the  short-term 
future  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
MIRV  weaponry.  Some  officials  have  argued 
that  we  have  already  made  our  decision  on 
the  MIRV.  I  personally  disagree  with  that 
view.  But  whether  or  not  it  Is  accurate,  I 
feel  that  we  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain  from  continuing  to  appraise 
and  even  reappraise,  in  the  face  of  changing 
national  and  world  conditions,  our  commit- 
ments to  develop  weapons  systems  of  such 
great  significance,  and  Involving  such  great 
resources,  as  the  MIRV  system. 

The  expense  and  sophistication  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  weapons  arsenals  have 
Increased  almost  without  interruption  over 
the  past  several  decades  The  Congress  and  a 
great  many  captable  and  well-intentioned  of- 
ficials of  the  Executive  branch,  from  the 
White  House  on  down,  have  proved  essen- 
tially powerless  to  divert  this  trend — so  pow- 
erless as  to  lead  to  the  regrettable  conclu- 
sion that  as  soon  as  new  and  more  expen- 
sive weapons  become  technically  feasible, 
their  development  and  deployment  become 
practically  inevitable.  Not  even  the  unprece- 
dented determination  with  which  the  cur- 
rent Congress  is  examining  and  evaluating 
defense  expenditures  and  pxrocedures  prom- 
ises to  produce  more  than  a  partial  and  per- 
haps momentary  flutter  in  the  rising  costs 
and  efficiency  of  the  sup)er-powers'  capabil- 
ity to  destroy. 

Not  only  has  our  national  preoccupation 
with  death-dealing  forces  diverted  valuable 
resources  In  ever-increasing  amounts  from 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives.  It 
has  failed  significantly  to  improve  oiu-  arms 
advantage  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union — If 
such  an  Improved  advantage  Is  necessary. 
Each  Increase  In  the  total  capability  of  either 
nation  sets  off  a  counter-reaction,  allowing 
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no  more  than  a  fleeting  gain  by  either  side 
and  leaving  relative  capabilities  essentially 
static. 

The  only  ray  of  hope  in  the  rather  dismal 
picture  of  the  future  this  situation  portends 
Is  the  poeslblllty  that  agreement  can  be 
reached  betw»en  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  limit  armaments. 

Several  times  In  the  past  two  decades  the 
United  States  has  attempted  to  reach  stra- 
tegic agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1958  we  have  had  Ave  Instances  of 
significant  mutual  restraint.  They  are:  the 
nuclear  test  moratorlimi  of  1968-1961;  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959;  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963:  the  treaty  for  Peaceful 
Use  of  Outer  Space.  In  1967;  and  the  Nuclear 
Non-proliferation  Treaty  of  1968. 

The  record  of  successful  arms  limitation 
efTorts  Is  clear.  In  each  of  these  five  cases, 
acts  of  restraint  preceded  formal  negotiation. 
The  Umted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
suspended  objectionable  activities  before  ini- 
tiating talks.  To  a  degree,  discussions  and 
treaty-writing  only  formalized  existing  mora- 
torla.  The  real  restraint,  the  suspyenslon  of 
actual  or  potential  arms-race  activities,  came 
about  through  Independent  self-restraint  by 
one  oir  both  of  the  great  powers. 

Unsuccessful  arms  limitation  efforts  have 
followed  a  contrasting  pattern.  In  the  cases, 
for  example,  of  possible  foreign  base  cut 
backs  and  the  reduction  of  bomber  forces, 
negotiations  began  before  either  side  began 
practicing  voluntary  restraint.  When  negoti- 
ating partners  feverishly  conduct  an  activity 
which  they  say  they  are  Interested  in  negoti- 
ating to  suspend,  the  talks  predictably 
floimder,  or  fall  even  to  begin.  Neither  side 
can  afford  to  risk  being  left  at  a  lasting  dis- 
advantage by  the  other's  latest  advance. 

This  record,  I  think,  clearly  disproves  the 
contention  that  It  Is  useless  to  try  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  Soviets — that  such 
agreements  cannot  be  reached,  and  if  reached 
will  not  be  honored.  The  record  shows,  how- 
ever, that  negotiations  are  dlflScult  to  con- 
vene, and  agreements — once  negotiations  are 
underway — are  particularly  difficult  to 
achieve  in  the  absence  of  prior  restraint  by 
one  or  both  sides.  Therefore.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  further  arms  control  agreements,  we 
must  Improve  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  tailor 
our  national  policies  and  operations  to 
achieve  and  maintain  an  optimum  environ- 
ment for  negotiation  and  accord. 

The  courage  to  take  reasonable  risks  by 
refraining  from  acts  which  may  be  regarded 
as  provocative  or  "destabilizing"  Is  certainly 
essential  In  assuring  an  International  en- 
vironment conducive  to  fruitful  negotia- 
tions. 

Continued  testing  of  multiple.  Independ- 
ently targetable  reentry  vehicles  Is  both  pro- 
vocative and  "destabilizing".  The  very  psy- 
chology of  the  arms  race  requires  that  each 
major  new  weapons  system  or  concept  de- 
veloped by  one  side  be  duplicated  with  all 
haste  by  the  other.  Furthermore,  Soviet  mil- 
itary leaders,  like  their  counterparts  In  this 
country,  must  be  assumed  to  plan  and  act 
on  the  basis  of  the  worst  possible  Implica- 
tions of  each  new  development  In  the  weap- 
ons field. 

MIRV  was  first  Introduced  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  as  a  counter  to  the  now 
obsolete  Soviet  Galosh  system  of  ABMs 
around  Moscow.  By  Increasing  the  number 
of  warhead  reentry  vehicles.  It  was  thought 
we  could  outnumber  and  overwhelm  any 
Soviet  ABM  city  defense,  and  thus  maintain 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  MIRV,  and  the  De- 
fense Department's  arguments  for  It,  have 
shifted.  As  Secretary  Laird  clearly  Indicated 
In  recent  testimony  (Defense  Posture  State- 
ment. March  27,  p.  36),  MIRV  guidance  Is 
now  being  perfected  so  that  It  will  be  ac- 
curate enough  to  destroy  enemy  missile 
sites.  The  Defense  Department  has  an- 
nounced Its  Intention  to  Improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Poseidon  missile,  for  example, 
"enhancing    Its    effectiveness    against    hard 
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targets."  As  early  as  1968  it  announced  that 
MIRVs  would  be  "far  better  suited  for  de- 
struction of  hardened  enemy  missile  sites 
than  any  exlstlrig  missile  warheads."  If  It  Is 
not  a  first-strike  capability,  therefore.  It  is 
the  closest  thing  we  have  to  such  a  capa- 
bility. 

As  counterforce  weapons,  MIRVs  would  be 
far  more  deadly  than  single-warhead  mis- 
siles, even  though  the  single  warhead  has 
greater  explosive  power.  Some  physicists  have 
calculated  that  a  MiRVed  missile  would  do 
70%  more  damage  to  an  enemy's  hardened 
missiles  than  a  single-warhead  missile.  With 
further  refinement  of  the  guidance  system, 
MIRV  missiles  could  be  many  times  as  effec- 
tive against  an  adversary's  hardened  weap- 
ons as  our  current  Polarls-Mlnuteman  force. 
To  the  Soviets,  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
our  MIRV  program  may  well  seem  to  have 
shifted  from  maintaining  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent  to  providing  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. Thus,  from  the  worst-contingency 
view  that  must  be  assumed  by  Soviet  leaders, 
MIRV  development  can  only  be  regarded  as 
provocative  and  threatening.  Each  step  we 
take  toward  making  this  system  operational, 
the  greater  the  pressure  we  exert  upon  the 
Soviets  to  step  up  and  carry  through  to  com- 
pletion their  own  efforts  in  this  area. 

There  Is  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
development  of  MIRV  weapons  systems  to 
the  operational  stage  will  make  an  effective 
arms  control  agreement  Impossible.  But 
there  is  little  disagreement  that  the  develop- 
ment of  MIRV  weapons  to  the  operational 
stage  will  make  an  arms  control  agreement 
much  more  difficult.  As  I'm  sure  the  Sub- 
committee is  already  aware,  when  there  is 
only  one  warhead  to  a  missile,  the  deploy- 
ment of  land-based  warheads  can  be  ob- 
served by  satellite  surveillance.  Once  the 
factor  of  multiple  warheads  Is  introduced, 
such  verification  becomes  impossible  without 
Intense  and  extensive  on-site  Inspection. 

That  being  the  case,  one  would  think  that 
there  would  be  agreement  among  all  those 
who  want  to  achieve  arms  control  agreemeht 
that  the  development  of  operational  MIRVs 
should  be  deferred  pending  the  SALT  talks. 
One  can  only  suspect  that  those  who  argue 
otherwise  do  not  really  want  to  see  the  SALT 
talks  succeed.  I  am  making  no  charges  here, 
but  it  has  been  commonly  accepted  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  long  time  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  are  basically  hostile  to  arms  limi- 
tations. 

If  we  can  agree  on  the  proposition  that  de- 
ferment of  the  development  of  operational 
MIRVs  would  be  useful,  then  surely  it  fol- 
lows that  flight  testing  to  that  end  should 
be  suspended.  The  question  then  becomes: 
how  can  we  achieve  such  a  suspension  of 
testing? 

I  submit  the  simplest,  quickest,  and  easiest 
way  is  for  the  U.S.  to  announce  its  suspen- 
sion of  such  tests  together  with  a  statement 
that  the  suspension  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  also  suspend  their  testing  pro- 
gram. Obviously,  the  Soviets  would  be  ad- 
vised in  advance  that  we  were  to  make  such 
a  statement  so  that  they  would  not  be  taken 
by  surprise,  but  there  would  be  no  need  for 
them  to  make  an  explicit  agreement  to 
suspend  their  tests  also. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  for  our  colleagues  who  have 
sponsored  the  Brooke  resolution  In  the 
House,  I  beUeve  that  It  would  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  continue  our  testing  program  until 
we  can  achieve  some  kind  of  explicit  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  that  they  will  do 
likewise.  Even  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  reach 
such  an  agreement  privately  and  Informally, 
the  effort  Is  almost  certain  to  mean  delay, 
when  time  Is  of  the  essence.  Moreover,  to  talk 
in  terms  of  an  Informal  agreement  Is  bound 
to  arouse  the  opposition  and  fears  of  those 
among  us,  who,  with  some  Justification,  are 
skeptical  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Soviets. 

Whether  we  have  an  explicit  agreement  to 
suspend  testing,  or  whether  we  take  the  first 
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step,  Inviting  the  Soviets  to  follow  suit,  our 
own  suspension  of  testing  would  presum- 
ably not  continue  if  the  Soviets  did  not 
suspend  testing,  or  having  suspended,  then 
resumed.  Thus,  a  mutual  moratorium  fol- 
lowing our  initial  suspension  gives  us  Just  m 
much  protection  as  an  Informal  agreement. 
The  advantage  of  the  initial  suspension,  of 
course,  is  that  it  involves  no  delay  whatever. 
And  the  sooner  the  testing  can  be  sus-^ 
pended  the  better.  We  may  not  be  in  as  good 
a  position  to  succeed  In  the  SALT  talks  aa 
we  were  a  year  ago,  but  we  are  undoubtedly 
In  a  better  position  than  we  will  be  three 
or  six  months  from  now.  The  further  the 
MIRV  tests  have  been  carried,  the  more 
likely  It  Is  that  the  talks  will  founder  over 
the  issue  of  verification. 

Under  H.  Con.  Res.  259,  of  course,  if  in 
his  Judgment  the  President  felt  that  the 
best  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  try  to  reach 
an  Informal  agreement  with  the  Soviets  to 
halt  MIRV  testing  prior  to  the  convening 
of  formal  talks,  he  would  be  In  a  position  to 
do  so.  It  seems  a  mistake  to  me,  however, 
to  seem  to  suggest,  as  the  Brooke  resolution 
does,  that  no  suspension  can  be  achieved 
unless  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  make  an  ex- 
plicit agreement  for  a  mutual  suspension 

What  would  my  friends,  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Cohelan.  recommend  we  do  If  the 
Soviets  indicate  a  willingness  to  follow  our 
lead  In  suspending  tests,  but  not  to  make 
any  explicit  agreement  until  all  the  SALT 
talks  Issues  can  be  resolved  at  once? 

While  H.  Con.  Res.  259  did  not  so  state, 
it  was  my  Interpretation  of  it  that  the  US. 
would  have  to  resume  testing  If  the  Soviets 
went  right  ahead  with  their  testing.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  second  operntlve 
paragraph  of  the  resolution  should  so 
specify.  I  am  prepared  and  Intend  to  Intro- 
duce a  revised  version  of  my  Resolution  add- 
ing this  stipulation. 

To  fall  to  show  maximum  restraint  now, 
or  to  complicate  the  procedures  for  achiev- 
ing restraint  by  imposing  an  unnecessary 
and  possibly  troublesome  condition  of  U.S. 
action  may  well  put  us  on  the  same  road 
that  has  proved  In  the  past  to  lead  to  failure 
at  the  negotiating  table.  I  therefore  respect- 
fully urge  the  Committee  to  report  favorably 
a  Resolution  which  will  provide  the  clearest, 
most  unconditional  directive  to  the  President 
to  halt  MIRV  testing  by  the  United  States 
and  to  continue  to  refrain  from  such  test- 
ing so  long  as  the  Soviets  do  the  same  until 
a  mutual  halt  has  been  fully  considered  In 
projected  formal  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


PATTERN   OF   CONCESSION  FAMIL- 
IAR TO  COMMUNISM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

op    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  wi 
encounter  further  disappointments  in 
the  quest  for  peace  in  Vietnam,  realistic 
appraisals  of  foreign  policy  contacts  with 
the  Communists  are  essential  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem. 

A  renown  expert  on  communism  is 
Dumitru  E>anielopol,  the  distinguished 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Copley 
Press  writing  in  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  Wednesday,  June  25,  drives  home 
a  point  of  special  significance: 

Pattern   of  Concbssion   Familiar   to 

comstdnism 

(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

Brussels. — The  creation  of  a  "provisional 

government"  in  South  Vietnam  to  replace 

the  Communist  National   Liberation  Front 


has  an  ominous  ring  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  Communist  tactics  over  the  years. 

Although  the  United  States  ofBdally  dis- 
missed Its  importance,  the  Reds'  announce- 
ment proves  again  their  intention  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  Vietnam. 

They  seem  convinced  that  what  they 
haven't  been  able  to  win  on  the  battle  front 
will  be  handed  them  by  a  Washington  that 
is  hopelessly  entangled  in  dissent. 

Precedents  give  the  Reds  good  reason  to  be 
optimistic. 

The  Lublin  Committee  set  up  by  Stalin  In 
Poland  In  1944 — In  opposition  to  the  legiti- 
mate Polish  Government  In  exile  operating 
from  London — became  a  "provisional  govern- 
ment" of  Poland  and  finally  took  over,  though 
it  was  non-representative. 

In  Yugoslavia  Tito  formed  a  provisional 
regime  that  took  over  from  the  legitimate 
government  in  exile. 

It  happened  In  Romania,  In  Hungary,  In 
China  and  it  can  happen   In  Vietnam. 

In  their  confrontation  with  the  Commu- 
nists the  West  has  shown  a  lack  of  staying 
power.  It  has  always  been  goaded  to  alterna- 
tive solutions. 

When  President  Nixon  made  his  Vietnam 
speech  In  May  and  talked  of  "free  election, " 
South  Vietnam  diplomats  and  government 
officials  were  shocked.  The  President,  they 
said,  had  put  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Saigon  regime  and  had  seriously  weakened  it. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers'  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  was  not  "wed- 
ded" to  any  regime  in  South  Vietnam  sent 
another  shudder  through  the  Saigon  men. 
The  announcement  that  25,000  U.S.  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  immediately  contributes 
to  the  belief  in  Europe  that  the  Americana 
are  on  the  way  out. 

Many  political  observers  I  have  talked  to 
during  a  month  in  E^urope  predict  that  the 
Reds  will  now  use  every  means  to  increase 
pressures  on  the  Nixon  administration  for  a 
quick  solution  in  Vietnam. 

A  new  wave  of  anti-war  activity  may  erupt 
in  the  United  States. 

.Although  U.S.  and  Western  diplomats 
pooh-pooh  the  creation  of  the  "provisional 
government"  as  "a  not  terribly  new  wine  in 
old  bottles,"  and  a  propaganda  trick,  let  no 
one  minimize  its  Importance. 

It  was  Immediately  recognized  by  Algeria 
and  the  Communist  countries.  It  will  get 
recognition  not  only  from  the  Communist 
bloc,  but  even  perhaps  from  countries  like 
Sweden. 

It  is  sure  to  get  endorsement  from  left- 
wing,  liberal  and  pacifist  groups  In  the 
United  States  who  will  clamor  for  recognl- 
f.on  of  its  legitimacy,  and  for  merger  with 
the  Saigon  regime. 

It  Is  the  seed  of  confusion  and  demoraliza- 
tion. 

If  the  Communists  are  right,  it  will  mean 
that  we  have  learned  nothing  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  30  years  and  the  war  will 
luive  been  fought  In  vain. 

Coalition  with  the  Communists  has  never 
worked.  Why  should  we  think  Vietnam  Is 
d.:rerent? 


A  WAY  TO  ATTACK  THE  DRUG 
PROBLEM 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  message  yesterday  is  a 
welcome  bright  spot  on  an  otherwise  dim 
horizon. 

Daily,  our  news  media  recoimt  alarm- 
ing narcotics  and  drug  abuse  problems 
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throughout  the  country,  and  the  increas- 
ing incidence  of  crime  to  which  the  nar- 
cotics and  drug  abuse  trend  contribute 
greatly. 

To  my  mind,  the  President's  initial 
move  to  checkmate  this  scourge  on  the 
American  scene  attacks  the  problems 
on  many  fronts — all  of  which  must  be 
considered  if  the  increasing  drug  abuse 
problem  is  to  be  dealt  with  effectively. 
Federal  and  State  legislation  are  essen- 
tial: international  cooperation  is  a  must; 
increased  manpower  and  money  and  a 
commitment  to  effective  enforcement  are 
required;  education,  training,  and  re- 
search are  basic;  and  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  information  among  knowl- 
edgeable Federal  and  State  officials  must 
necessarily  be  productive.  Anything  less 
than  the  combination  of  all  of  these  ele- 
ments would  be  inadequate. 

I  look  forward  to  receipt  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  legislation  which  the  At- 
torney General  is  to  submit  and  to  the 
sympathetic,  full  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  this  legislation  and  the  re- 
quests of  the  administration  for  the 
wherewithal  to  carry  out  the  President's 
imaginative   10-point  program. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  public, 
our  educators,  our  researchers  and  sci- 
entists, our  lawmakers  at  all  levels  of 
goverruTient,  our  law-enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  courts,  and  our  corrections 
personnel,  the  dru^  abuse  problem  can 
be  licked. 


ALLIED  PEACE  PROPOSAL 
REJECTED 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's news  carried  the  unhappy  report 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  rejected 
out  of  hand  the  latest  allied  peace  pro- 
posals. This  is  particularly  disturbing  to 
those  of  us  who  had  hoped  that  if  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  went 
halfway  toward  accommodation,  the  oth- 
er side  would  respond  with  at  least  some 
movement  toward  a  compromise  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war.  The  continued 
inflexibility  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
raises  the  question  of  how  much  further 
the  critics  of  the  President  would  have 
him  go  without  expecting  at  least  some 
reciprocation  from  the  other  side. 

A  few  months  ago.  many  of  us  in  this 
House  rose  to  commend  the  President 
for  the  reasonableness  of  his  Vietnam 
bargaining  position  as  outlined  in  his 
May  14  address  to  the  Nation.  Last  week 
the  allied  position  was  set  out  more 
clearly  and  reasonably  by  President 
Thieu.  It  is  obvious  then  that  in  the 
past  few  months  the  President  and  our 
allies  have  bent  over  backward  in  pre- 
paring a  bargaining  position  which  is 
both  flexible  and  cognizant  of  the 
continued  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

This  country  has  halted  all  bombing 
of  the  North  and  has  refrained  from  re- 
instituting  this  action  despite  provoca- 
tions by  the  enemy,  and  despite  the  in- 
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flexibility  of  the  other  side  at  the  Paris 
talks.  In  a  further  effort  to  bring  peace 
to  Southeast  Asia,  the  President  an- 
nounced on  May  14  an  imaginative 
eight-point  peace  plan.  Under  the  ar- 
rangements outlined  in  this  position 
statement,  the  United  States  pledges  to 
withdraw  all  troops  from  Vietnam  short- 
ly after  a  settlement  is  reached.  Never- 
theless, the  other  side  continues  its  in- 
flexible insistence  upon  a  U.S.  withdraw- 
al prior  to  a  settlement,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  the  South. 

In  subsequent  actions  the  President 
has  further  underlined  the  sincerity  of 
his  peace  program.  Our  withdrawal  of 
25,000  troops  is  clearly  a  signal  to  the 
other  side  that  we  desire  no  American 
hegemony  in  the  area.  Additionally  the 
administration  has  announced  its  will- 
ingness to  accept  any  political  arrange- 
ment which  might  be  forged  for  South 
Vietnam  through  free  elections.  And  just 
last  week  President  Thieu  was  even  more 
specific,  proposing  that  an  international- 
ly supervised  election  be  held  in  South 
Vietnam  with  the  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation by  all  political  factions. 

By  the  allied  offer  of  free  elections  we 
confirm  the  altruistic  nature  of  our  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam,  By  the 
North's  rejection  if  this  offer,  they  con- 
firm the  weakness  of  their  hold  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
By  our  offer  we  are  consistent  in  espous- 
ing the  rights  of  all  individuals  in  South 
Vietnam  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  and  determine  their  own  destiny. 
By  the  North's  denial  of  interest  in  this 
opportunity  and  responsibility,  they  are 
admitting  the  undemocratic  nature  of 
their  cause. 

Clearly  then,  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  have  been  generous  and  flexi- 
ble in  approaching  a  peace  settlement. 
Now  it  remains  for  the  other  side  to  re- 
spond with  the  same  flexibility  and  with 
the  same  sense  of  compassion  for  the 
ordeal  of  Vietnam's  people. 


MINTING  OF  100  MILLION  SILVER 
DOLLARS  TO  COMMEMORATE 
DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER, 
PROPOSED 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  145  Members  of  the  House 
joined  me  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  the  minting 
of  a  40-percent  silver  dollar  bearing  the 
likeness  of  I>svight  David  Eisenhower. 
Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol, 
Senator  Dominick  and  26  of  his  col- 
leagues sponsored  an  identical  bill. 

The  proposal  is  a  simple  one — requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
a  minimum  of  100  million  Eisenhower 
dollars  annually  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
Most  coin  authorizations  cover  a  mini- 
mum period  of  25  years,  but  my  proposal 
is  deliberately  pegged  at  three  in  order 
that  Congress  might  review  the  silver 
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situation  at  that  time.  The  Treasury  has 
a  sufficient  amount  of  silver  to  fulfill  a 
3-year  commitment.  We  can  then  decide 
whether  or  not  to  continue  issuing  a  coin 
of  prestige  quality  or  whether  we  should 
switch  to  metals  of  lesser  value.  In  any 
event,  it  is  assumed  that  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
likeness  will  remain  on  the  coin  for  at 
least  the  traditional  25-year  period. 

The  metallic  content  of  the  proposed 
coin  is  pr(H)ortlonately  the  same  as  in  the 
Kennedy  half-dollar.  There  is  a  growing 
commercial  need  for  a  coin  dollar.  The 
vending  industry,  in  particular,  is  inter- 
ested. It  is  true  that  coin  collectors  will 
undoubtedly  grab  up  the  initial  minting. 
But  just  as  the  Kennedy  50-cent  piece 
began  to  circulate  after  a  time,  the  Eisen- 
hower silver  dollar  will  also  circulate. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Treasury 
Department  decided  it  was  no  longer  in- 
terested in  silver  as  a  reserve  metal.  So, 
165  million  ounces  were  transferred  to 
the  strategic  stockpile  and  holders  of  sil- 
ver certificates  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  redeem  their  holdings.  Now,  the 
remalQing  stocks  are  sold  to  foreign  and 
domestic  users  at  a  rate  of  1.5  million 
ounces  a  week.  These  sales  are  always 
made  at  prices  below  the  prevailing 
market  and  have  gone  as  low  as  $1.51 
an  ounce  recently. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eisenhower 
coin  monetizes  at  $3.16  an  ounce  and 
would  give  the  taxpayer  more  than  twice 
the  profit  on  the  silver  than  is  now  being 
realized. 

Finally,  a  word  must  be  said  about  us- 
ing this  method  as  a  vehicle  for  honor- 
ing President  Eisenhower.  Pew  men  in 
our  Nation's  history  had  the  opportuni- 
ty or  the  capacity  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  so  many  ways.  Fewer  still  were 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  their  fellow 
man.  The  Eisenhower  coin  should  be  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  one  it  seeks  to 
honor— as  solid,  as  genuine,  as  prestigi- 
ous as  the  man  himself. 

I  will  be  happy  to  submit  additional 
bills  should  any  more  of  my  colleagues 
decide  that  they  would  like  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  late  President  in 
this  fashion.  If  you  care  to  cosponsor 
please  call  my  office— extension  6611— 
and  notify  any  member  of  my  staff 


RAILROAD    DISCOURAGEMENT     OF 
PUBLIC  LAMENTED  BY  AMERICANS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    W.ASHLNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
lament  the  increasing  disappearance  of 
passenger  trains  from  American  life, 
and  I  have  authored  legislation  which  is 
directed  at  correcting  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  this  matter. 

However,  passenger  train  service,  in 
many  cases,  continues  to  decline  except 
for  the  new  Metrollner  between  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  New  York  City  which 
Is  carrying,  I  am  told,  capacity  passen- 
ger loads. 
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The  success  of  the  Metrollner  is  re- 
portedly having  a  positive  effect  on  other 
rail  service  to  New  York.  Recent  figures 
have  indicated  an  increase  in  passenger 
service  on  the  older  trains  on  this  nm 
since  the  Metrollner  service  began  earlier 
this  year. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  great 
number  of  Americans  want  good  train 
service,  yet  it  Is  difficult  to  find. 

I  call  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  five  letters  to  the  editor  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  from  per- 
sons also  concerned  about  passenger 
train  service.  These  letters  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Railroad  Discottkagement  op  Public 
Lamented  by  Americans 
To  the  Travel  Editor: 

Your  recent  article  concerning  a  trip  on 
the  California  Zephjrr  and  particularly  your 
experience  making  reservations  for  It  prompt 
me  to  write  this  letter.  First,  It  Is  Irresistible 
to  reminisce.  In  1949  I  returned  from  San 
Francisco  to  Boston  by  rail,  having  driven  an 
automobile  to  San  Francisco. 

Never  will  I  forget  that  Zeph>T  trip  (coach, 
too)  :  the  three  spectacular  canyons,  the 
Nevada  desert  by  moonlight,  and  even  the 
prairies  in  broad  dayUght — all  seen  from  the 
Vista  Dome — were  an  unforgettable  Ameri- 
can epic. 

And  I  distinctly  recall  a  train  employee 
traversing  the  coach  aisles  dusting  and 
polishing  the  metal  trimming  on  those  com- 
fortable seats  with  leg  rests;  the  pleasant 
surprise  of  finding  a  luncheon  coach  where 
one  could  purchase  sandwiches,  salads,  soups, 
and  beverages  Instead  of  the  usual  diner 
serving  the  multlcourse  meal  at  outrageous 
expenditure  of  time  as  well  as  monev.  Such 
memories  refuse  to  die. 

I  stUl  am  unconvinced  that  "passenger 
railroading  U  hopeless,"  as  a  railroad  official 
recently  stated.  (As  an  amusing  contrast,  we 
limped  Into  Boeton  on  one  of  the  Boston  A- 
Albany's  wooden  coaches  with  green  plush 
seats— remember  those  reversible  backs?) 

But  It  waa  your  experience  with  the  reser- 
vations that  provides  the  real  Impetus  for 
this  letter.  About  four  years  ago  I  attended 
a  convention  In  Cleveland,  a  distance  of  only 
250  miles  from  my  native  Cincinnati.  Com- 
plications at  both  ends  of  this  short  trip  led 
me  to  take  the  train  as  the  most  convenient 
solution.  I  secured  a  roomette  with  no  diffi- 
culty; there  was  one  other  roomette  occupied 
In  our  entire  coach.  A  gentle  porter  of  the 
old  school  felt  talkative,  and  I  found  his 
Information  Interesting. 

He  asked  me  If  I  knew  what  raUroad  people 
were  doing  to  discourage  passenger  traffic. 
Beyond  the  discourteous  attitudes  of  some 
railroad  personnel,  I  repUed  that  I  did  not. 

He  said  that  when  prospective  passengers 
went  to  ticket  offices  to  buy  tickets,  they 
were  told  that  no  space  was  available  on  the 
train  they  wished  to  take.  Having  turned 
people  away  by  this  method,  railroaders  then 
showed  government  officials  their  blank  reser- 
vation records  as  "proof"  that  a  certain  train 
was  unpatronlzed,  therefore  unneeded,  re- 
questing permission  to  discontinue  service. 
The  porter  cited  another  tactic  used  to 
dishearten  passengers.  He  said  that  a  crack 
train  from  the  South,  well  patronized  for 
years,  made  an  excellent  connection  Ln  Cin- 
cinnati with  a  northbound  train.  The  sched- 
ule was  changed  so  that  a  several-hour  lay- 
over In  Cincinnati  was  necessary.  The  de- 
sired effect  was  brought  about — a  great  fall- 
ing off  of  passenger  volume  on  that  route. 
When  I  mentioned  the  Western  trains,  he 
said  wistfully.  "Oh,  yes,  they  still  give  good 
service." 

What  a  wonderful  way  It  would   be  for 
Americans  both  young  and  old,  as  well  as 


European  tourists,  to  see  the  U.S.A.  by 
train — even  as  Americans  are  discovering 
how  desirable  It  Is  to  see  Europe  by  rail! 
Why  don't  we  plan  for  the  future?  If  we 
can  believe  what  we  hear  and  read,  more 
leisure  Is  certainly  on  the  way  for  all  of  us. 
It  seems  to  me  that  railroads  could  have  a 
place  In  this  picture.  Why  all  the  hurry? 
Need  passenger  railroading  be  financial!  v 
hopeless? 

Miss  Grace  E.  Sherwood. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

To  the  Travel  EorroR : 

I  have  noted  with  considerable  approval 
the  positive  attitude  of  your  newspaper  to- 
ward attempting  to  stimulate  the  passenger 
service  offered  by  American  railroads  today. 
The  number  of  articles  written  about  good 
train  service  and  the  true  joy  of  traveling  by 
rail  attest  to  this  positive  approach. 

In  today's  Monitor  (June  24,  1969 1  the 
several  letters  written  by  readers  from 
throughout  the  nation  reinforce  a  belief  I 
have  that  many  people  prefer  train  travel 
and  would  still  be  on  trains  If  service  were 
provided.  The  railroads,  at  least  a  good  many 
of  them,  seem  determined  to  "dump"  the 
passenger  and  frankly  I  think  the  passenger 
has  a  right  to  protest  through  proper  chan- 
nels to  the  national  government. 

May  I  suggest  that  readers  write  to  their 
congressmen  about  the  situation.  The  Hon- 
orable Harley  O.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  let- 
ters to  him  would  be  helpful  In  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  national  government  the 
fact  that  many  people  In  thU  country  want 
and  feel  our  nation  needs,  good  passenger 
train  service.  In  addition,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Passengers  Is  waging  a. 
campaign  to  save  our  trains  but  needs  sup- 
port,  financial  and  moral.  Their  address  Is- 
41  Ivy  Street,  S.E.,  Washington,  DC,  20003 
I  have  written  to  both  Senators  from 
Illinois  as  well  as  my  Representative  from 
this  district,  the  Honorable  Charlotte  T  Reld 
Their  response  has  ranged  from  polite  to 
mild  Interest.  If  more  Interested  citizens  of 
this  country  who  prefer  relaxed  rail  travel  to 
hectic,  nerve-shattering  air  travel,  would 
write  to  their  appropriate  members  of  Con- 
gress perhaps  we  can  collectively  still  save 
a  seemingly  dying  mode  of  travel. 

Any  comments  your  paper  or  readers  have 
on  this  subject,  would,  I  think,  be  of  con- 
siderable Interest.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention to  this  letter. 

James  E.  Diestler. 
Aurora,  III. 

To  the  Travel  Editor  : 

May  I  take  Just  a  moment  of  your  precious 
time  to  tell  you  how  much  my  sister  Kather- 
ine  and  I  enjoyed  your  article  on  railroads 
in  the  June  10  Issue  of  the  Monitor.  This  one 
seems  particularly  beautiful— all  the  "pleas- 
ant" aspects  of  train  travel— every  detail  of 
It  given  to  us  in  such  a  fascinating  way 
showing  your  appreciation  of  all  those  little 
niceties  we  all  love  to  hear  about. 

But  best  of  all  that  lovely  paragraph  of 
the  "wall"  of  the  locomotive  and  of  the  en- 
gineer "who  was  guiding  his  train  with  the 
utmost  concern  for  his  passengers'  com- 
fort." When  we  read  that,  we  couldn't  help 
but  capitalize  that  "Engineer"  for  the  mo- 
ment, remembering  our  "take  off"  for  Lis- 
bon and  two  months  abroad  on  June  29  It 
was  a  very  comforting  thought  to  us  and  we 
Just  had  to  tell  you  about  it. 

We  haven't  words  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  those  lovely  articles  vou  give  us 
every  Tuesday.  They  are  always  so  fresh  and 
full  of  delightful  enthusiasm  such  as  your 
description  of  Luxor— that  sleepy  little  town 
and  the  clop-clop  of  the  horses.  We  loved  It! 
Miss  Harriett  Hundley. 

Oakland,  Calif. 
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To  the  Travel  Editor  : 

The  question  you  pose  In  the  June  10 
Issue  of  the  Monitor — "Are  U.S.  railroads 
trying  to  discourage  passengers?" — certainly 
should  be  answered  In  the  affirmative.  The 
difficulty  you  describe  In  obtaining  a  room- 
ette proves  this  jKilnt  conclusively,  since  In 
reality  several  were  available. 

My  own  experience  In  this  regard  has  been 
somewhat  similar.  For  10  or  more  years  I 
have  been  spending  summers  In  Vermont  and 
the  winter  months  In  Texas  or  California, 
traveling  via  the  New  York  Central  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroads. 

A  few  years  ago  I  thought  I  would  change 
my  itinerary  and  go  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Railways.  The  Montreal  "Ticket  Agent's  re- 
ply to  my  request  was  a  genuine  "classic" 
and  was  phrased  In  this  exact  wording:  "I 
don't  know  what  you  want  to  travel  by  train 
for.  Why  don't  you  go  by  plane?"  Now  the 
SoxUhern  Pacific  Is  no  longer  running  be- 
tween Chicago  and  El  Paso,  and  no  longer 
carries  roomettes  between  El  Paso  and  Los 
.■Angeles.  In  addition,  the  commuter  train 
(Santa  Fe  line)  runs  no  train  between  El 
Paso  and  Belen.  New  Mexico,  from  where  I 
traveled  to  San  Francisco. 

There's  something  about  this  situation 
which  almost  defies  analysis,  since  many 
persons  prefer  to  travel  by  train,  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  alrpvorts  are  reportedly 
overcrowded.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
excellent  articles,  and  hope  that  you  may 
help  to   uncover  and  correct  this  problem. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  King. 

El  Paso.  Tex. 

To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

I  read  your  Interesting  article  "Are  U.S. 
railroads  trying  to  discourage  passengers?" 
My  answer  Is  a  big  "yes."  Last  year  we  went 
up  to  Alaska — so  before  we  left  by  car  we 
phoned  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
asked  them  If  we  could  get  a  train  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  B.C.  They  told  us 
not  to  bother  with  the  railroad,  but  to  fly 
up  there.  At  first  they  said  the  train  we 
wanted  was  already  filled — then  we  called 
their  bluff  and  said  we  were  going  higher 
up — then  they  made  the  above  statement 
about  taking  the  plane.  It's  really  a  shame 
that  the  railroads  have  to  sink  so  low. 

I  believe  that  your  paper  should  go  fur- 
ther into  this  subject  and  find  out  just  who 
i.s  in  back  of  this.  I  would  even  go  further — 
1  would  deny  any  more  freight  rate  increases 
until  something  was  done  about  the  pas- 
senger train.  It  could  be  vastly  improved. 
When  someone  takes  the  train  from  here  to 
the  East  Coast  they  must  get  off  at  Chicago 
and  go  across  town  In  Chicago — It's  a  mess. 

In  the  near  future  we  will  need  the  rail- 
roads more  than  ever  when  our  roads  get 
overloaded. 

Russell  Mahaffet. 

Los  Angeles. 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y..  INDUSTRY  HAVE 
VITAL  ROLE  IN  SPACE  PROGRAMS 
WHICH  LEAD  TO  THE  HISTORIC 
LAUNCH  OF  APOLLO  11 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  must  take  some 
measure  of  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
which  are  leading  up  to  the  historic 
launch  tomorrow  of  Apollo  11  and  its 
gallant  crew — Nell  Armstrong,  Mike 
Collins,  and  Buzz  Aldrln. 

Apollo  11  is  the  culmination  of  a  na- 
tional commitment  never  before  equaled 
in  our  planet's  history.  Success  of  our 
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efforts  will  prove  that  this  Nation's  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  tremendous  feats  is 
only  limited  by  imagination  and  deter- 
mination. 

Anytime  this  Nation  makes  a  commit- 
ment, gives  it  the  proper  leadership, 
and  follows  through  with  the  necessary 
resources,  it  can  meet  that  challenge. 

In  his  Inaugural  address.  President 
Nixon  stated  the  problem  clearly  as  he 
said  we  are  "reaching  with  magnificent 
precision  for  the  moon  but  falling  in 
raucous  discord  on  earth." 

This  magnificent  precision,  so  well 
proven  by  Apollo,  must  also  be  used  to 
spur  our  efforts  in  other  endeavors  on 
earth.  The  message  of  ApoUo  is  clear — 
total  national  commitment  is  the  only 
course  to  rebuild  our  towns  and  cities, 
eliminate  poverty  and  crime,  and  im- 
prove the  lives  of  our  people. 

The  people  of  my  district  in  the 
Greater  Rochester  area  of  New  York 
State  can  take  special  pride  in  our  space 
program.  More  than  a  dozen  firms  are 
directly  involved  in  providing  services  or 
equipment  for  the  Apollo  program. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  praise  for  the  Gannett  news- 
papers, with  its  headquarters  in  Roch- 
ester, a  part  of  my  district.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 
president,  and  Allen  R.  Neuharth,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  the  Garmett  Co. 
has  made  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
space  program  and  the  people  of  the 
Cape  Kennedy  area. 

In  an  era  when  newspapers  are  dying 
at  an  alarming  rate,  Gannett  moved  to 
build  a  space-age  daily  newspaper  to 
serve  our  country's  space  center.  This 
vital  commitment  is  also  shared  with 
the  people  of  my  own  district. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  artJfcles  in  the  Rochester, 
N.Y..  Democrat^  Chronicle  of  July  13 
detailing  the  efforts  of  the  Greater  Roch- 
ester industry  in  the  Apollo  program. 
The  articles  follow: 

Rochester  Goes  to  the  Moon — "O"  Rings 
and  Radios 

(By  Greg  Conderaccl) 

About  three  minutes  before  closing  time 
July  3.  the  telephone  rang  at  Garlock  Inc.. 
Palmyra. 

The  voice  at  the  other  end  spoke  from  a 
little  peninsula  on  the  Florida  coast  from 
which  they  fly  rockets  to  the  moon. 

Apollo  11  would  like  five  sheets  of  glass- 
filled  fluorocarbon  gasketlng  material  de- 
signed for  cryogenic  application,  please.  Make 
them  up  In  48-inch  squares  three  thirty- 
seconds  of  an  Inch  thick — and  make  them 
fast. 

The  sheets,  similar  in  composition  to  the 
slippery  coating  that  keeps  scrambled  eggs 
from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  frying  pans, 
left  Garlock  July  10.  only  six  days  before 
scheduled  liftoff  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Garlock  wasn't  the  only  local  business  to 
contribute  to  the  Apollo  effort,  nor  was  it 
the  only  one  that  had  to  hurry  production 
to  keep  a  date  with  the  moon. 

NASA  paid  Eastman  Kodak  Sl.250,000  for 
a  camera  to  take  100  pictures  of  the  dirt  on 
the  moon — and  gave  the  company  six 
months  to  design,  build,  and  deliver  it. 

Kodak  came  up  with  a  device  that  looks 
like  a  jet  propelled  pogo  stick.  It  will  take 
one  roll  of  pictures,  in  color  and  stereo,  and 
will  be  left  on  the  moon. 

The  nine-and-a-half  pound  camera  is 
about  as  big  as  a  cigar  box  and  Is  attached 
to  the  end  of  telescoping  cane  so  the  astro- 
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nauts  won't  have  to  bend  to  take  close-ups 
of  the  ground.  (It's  even  harder  to  do  that 
m  a  space  suit  than  It  is  In  a  mlnl-sklrt). 

NASA  actually  ordered  16  of  the  special 
cameras  for  which  Web  Seal  Inc.,  15  Oregon 
St..  made  16  "O"  rings.  An  "O"  ring  is  a 
little  bigger  than,  but  not  unlike,  the  rubber 
washer  that  stops  the  drip  In  the  kitchen 
faucet.  Cost:  about  910. 

When  the  pictures  from  that  camera  re- 
turn they'll  be  viewed  through  a  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Zoom  240  Stereoscope.  The  stereoscope 
is  used  to  view  them  In  3-D. 

Apollo  11  will  land  quietly  on  a  pre-se- 
lected  spot  In  the  Sea  of  Tranquility,  thanks 
to  a  "sophisticated  TV  set"  designed  by  RP 
Communications  Inc..  1680  University  Ave., 
a  Kodak  subcontractor. 

The  "TV  set"  translated  the  transmissions 
from  the  Lunar  Orbiter  satellites  into  pic- 
tures from  which  the  landing  site  was 
chosen. 

Before,  after  and  while  Apollo  11  lands  on 
that  sp>ot,  three  rebuilt  World  War  II  tank- 
ers, crammed  with  Instruments  designed  In 
Rochester,  will  cruise  the  three  oceans  as  the 
floating  eyes,  ears  and  voice  of  the  Apollo 
tracking,  communication  and  command  net- 
work. 

General  Dynamics  was  the  prime  contrac- 
tor for  the  Apollo  Instrumentation  Ships, 
sleek  seagoing  electronic  platforms,  bristling 
bow  to  stern  with  huge  antennas.  To  the 
Electronics  Division  of  General  Dynamics  fell 
the  task  of  planning  eight  of  the  12  major 
instrument  systems  on  board. 

Communications  within  the  ships  are  over 
Intercoms  and  telephones  built  by  Stromberg 
Carlson,  a  Rochester  subsidiary  of  General 
Dvnamlcs. 

While  General  Dynamics  equipment  will 
keep  track  of  Apollo  after  it  leaves  earth,  a 
switching  matrix  created  by  J.  Cunning- 
ham &  Son  Company  Inc.  of  Honeoye  Falls 
(a  subsidiary  of  Gleason  Works)  will  help 
watch  It  on  the  ground. 

The  matrix  coordinates  60  television 
cameras  on  the  gantry  and  arming  tower 
with  100  television  sets  in  the  launch  con- 
trol center.  NASA  engineers  can  visually  in- 
spect their  operating  functions  from  the 
start  of  countdown  to  liftoff. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  elaborate 
sterilization  and  quarantine  procedures  the 
astronauts  and  their  ship  will  undergo  when 
they  return.  The  Idea  is  to  prevent  "moon 
bugs"  (Which  nobody  is  stire  really  exist) 
from  spreading  a  dread  lunar  plague  across 
the  globe. 

But  scientists  were  equally  concerned  that 
micro-organisms  from  earth  (which  every- 
body knows  exist)  might  contaminate  the 
moon. 

The  techniques  for  sterilization  and  de- 
contamination of  the  spwce  craft  while  It 
was  being  prepared  were  outlined  by  Castle 
Co.,  a  Henrietta  division  of  Sybron  Corp. 

On  its  way  to  the  moon,  Apollo  will  spend 
a  lot  of  time  In  the  sun.  Electro-Optical  Sys- 
tems, a  division  of  Xerox  In  Pasadena,  Calif., 
helped  develop  NASA's  solar  simulator  that 
made  It  hot  for  Apollo  in  order  to  study  the 
sun's  effect  on  the  craft. 

Bendlx  Corp.  Vacuum  Division.  1775  Mount 
Read  Blvd..  designed  chambers  that  wotild 
reproduce  the  environment  of  the  moon  so 
that  Apollo  Instruments  could  be  tested  un- 
der lunar  conditions. 

The  Vacuum  Division  also  manufactures 
cryogenic  (for  use  In  extreme  cold)  fuel  lines 
with  vacutim  Jackets  that  work  like  thermos 
bottles  to  transport  the  liquid  oxygen  that 
powers  the  Saturn. 

On  some  of  the  earlier  unmanned  moon 
probes  part  of  the  payload  was  a  magnetic 
electron  multiplier  which  measured  space 
radiation.  The  Vacuum  Division  also  made 
the  multiplier. 

"O"  rings.  TV  sets,  sterilization  techniques 
and  electron  multipliers:  That's  how  Roches- 
ter is  helping  send  man  to  the  moon  and 
bring  him  back — with  plcttires. 
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"MOONTILM"    ReaoT     FOR     BLASTOIT 

The  film  the  utronauts  will  use  to  take 
pictures  of  the  moon  will  be  Identical  to 
the  film  you  can  buy  In  the  comer  drug 
store — with  a  few  modifications. 

Apollo  11  will  carry  23  rolls  of  Eastman 
Kodak  film  on  a  special  Estar  base  that 
makes  the  film  thinner  and  lighter.  Also,  a 
thinner  base  means  more  film  can  fit  In  the 
camera. 

The  astronauts  will  expose  three  rolls  of 
70mm,  one  roll  of  35  mm  and  10  rolls  of 
16mm  Ektachrome  MS:  two  rolls  of  70mm 
and  two  rolls  of  16  mm  Ektachrome  EP; 
five  rolls  of  70  mm  Kodak  Panatomlc  X  re- 
cording film. 

The  Ectachrome  Is  color  film,  the  Pana- 
tomlc is  black-and-white. 

Each  roll  of  70  mm  film  Is  long  enough 
for  about  160  exposures  and  will  be  used  In 
a  Hasselblad  camera.  The  35nmi  roll  Is  good 
for  100  stereo  exposures  In  the  special  limar 
camera  Kodak  developed  for  the  flight.  Each 
roll  of  16  mm  film  Is  140  feet  long  and  will 
be  exposed  In  a  Maurer  picture-sequence 
camera. 


*•■■    HISTORIC  APOLLO   11 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  •ncxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  morning— if  all  continues  to 
go   well — three   outstanding  Americans, 
Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Michael  Collins,  and 
Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr..  will  set  foot  on  the 
moon  in  what  I  believe  will  rank  as  one 
of  the  greatest  journeys  of  mankind.  As 
these  fine  young  men  ascend  into  the  sky 
on  their  long  journey  to  the  moon  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  the  world  will 
be  riding  with  them.  Every  member  of 
the     large     NASA-industrial-university 
team  who  has  contributed  to  this  effort 
since  1961  will  be  working  Intently  on 
the  accomplishment  of  this  goal  of  a 
lunar  landing  which  seemed  remote  and 
impossible  only   a  few  years  ago.  The 
Apollo  program  has  been  built  much  as 
we   build    a    good    home   with    a    solid 
foundation  and  painstaking  and  careful 
construction,    piece   by   piece,    until   its 
completion.  Eight  years  of  efifort  have 
gone    into     the    development    of    the 
engines,   the   flight   vehicle  stages,    the 
instrument  unit,  the  service  module,  the 
command  module,  and  the  lunar  module 
which  will  make  the  actual  descent  and 
return  from  the  lunar  surface.  Months 
and  years  of  efifort  have  gone  into  the 
training  and  development  of  the  opera- 
tions capability  to  make   this  mission 
possible.  Thousands  of  man-hours  have 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
techniques,  to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  actual  facilities  that 
are  needed  to  assure  a  successful  opera- 
tion. The  United  States  has  built  a  tre- 
mendous teclinological  base  which  can 
serve  well  in  the  future. 

At  this  moment  in  time  it  is  important 
to  reflect  on  what  is  the  future  of  this 
major  investment  in  human  and  material 
resources  that  this  country  has  made  in 
our  national  space  program.  The  Apollo 
program  reached  a  peak  in  1966  when 
over  400,000  people  throughout  the 
United  States  and  over  20,000  contractors 
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and  subcontractors  were  devoting  their 
effort  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  Apollo  program.  Today  this  effort 
has  declined  to  approximately  190,000 
people  involved  in  the  effort.  A  further 
decline  in  this  technological  capability 
can  ill  be  afforded.  Our  Nation  and  its 
progress  is  firmly  based  on  our  techno- 
logical preeminence.  The  history  of  the 
growth  of  our  industry  and  our  total 
economy  has  been  geared  to  scientific 
and  technological  achievement  which 
brings  new  knowledge  into  fruitful  use 
at  an  early  time.  Our  national  space  pro- 
gram is  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  this  growth.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  contributions  to  weather  predictions 
and  communications  that  have  been 
made  and  the  past  flights  of  Mercury 
and  Gemini  have  begun  to  open  the  door 
not  only  to  the  exploration  of  space  but 
to  its  utilization. 

In  every  respect  the  flight  of  Apollo 
11  should  be  the  beginning  and  not  the 
end  of  our  commitment  to  a  vital  and 
aggressive  national  space  program.  There 
can  be  no  better  statement  than  that 
which  has  been  placed  on  a  plaque  at- 
tached to  the  leg  of  the  lunar  landing 
vehicle  which  says: 

Here  men  from  the  planet  Earth  first  set 
foot  upon  the  Moon,  July  1969.  A.D.  We  came 
In  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Indeed  they  do  go  in  peace  in  the  name 
of  all  mankind  and  may  this  be  the  be- 
ginning of  further  quests  in  the  name  of 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  all  people  here 
on  earth. 


July  15,  1969    I  July  15,  1969 


THE  XNCREDIBLE  DREAM:   A  WALK 
ON  THE  MOON— PART  VTH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  10  years  ago,  America's  space 
program  played  catchup.  This  week,  Asr 
tronauts  Nell  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Al- 
drin will  take  that  historic  step  to  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  In  his  excellent  se- 
ries on  the  history  and  events  leading  up 
to  the  moon  voyage  of  Apollo  11,  New 
York  Daily  News  Science  Editor  Mark 
Bloom  tells  us  what  it  will  be  like  during 
the  crucial  690  seconds  to  touchdown. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Mr.  Bloom's  re- 
vealing article : 

Apollo  11:   690  Seconds  to  History 
(By  Mark  Bloom) 

Cape  Kennedy,  July  12.— Six  hundred  and 
ninety  seconds  pass  virtually  unnoticed  In 
a  person's  life.  But  In  this  span  of  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  barely  enough  time  for 
a  coffee  break,  Apollo  11  astronauts  Nell  Arm- 
strong and  Buzz  Aldrin  will  either  make  his- 
tory or  become  footnotes  to  It. 

In  this  690-second  period,  Armstrong  and 
Aldrin  win  either  forge  the  final  50.000  feet 
to  the  surface  of  the  moon,  the  historic  step 
which  was  left  to  them  by  Apollo  10,  or  be 
forced  to  abandon  the  effort  shy  of  their 
goal.  During  these  690  seconds,  they  will 
sweep  310  miles  across  the  face  of  the  moon 
toward  the  west,  descending  on  a  long  grace- 
ful curve  from  50,000  feet  to  touchdown 

They  will  be  flying  the  four-legged  lunar 


module  called  Eagle  on  the  wings  of  batteries 
of  computers  and  mathematical  calculations 
and  upon  the  back  of  a  mighty  braking 
rocket,  slowing  their  descent  from  3,800  miles 
an  hour. 

Unable  to  see  where  they  are  going  for 
the  first  480  seconds,  they  will  be  triistlng  the 
Judgment  of  an  on-board  computer  as  It  di- 
gests and  reacts  to  streams  of  Information 
from  gyroscopes,  accelerometers  and  a  radar. 
For  this  480  seconds,  all  they  will  be  able 
to  do  is  react  to  warnings  from  the  computer, 
react  to  alerts  from  a  maze  of  dials  and  lights 
on  their  dashboard. 

They  will  be  riding  on  their  backs  because 
the  legs  of  the  lunar  module  must  be  pointed 
forward  In  the  direction  they  are  traveling, 
allowing  the  rocket  to  have  full  forward 
braking. 

Not  until  the  astronauts  descend  to  an 
altitude  of  7.600  feet — a  point  known  as  high 
gate — will  the  computer  tip  the  spacecraft 
close  to  upright  so  that  Armstrong  and  Aldrin 
can  look  out  of  their  forward  window  to  see 
what   lies   ahead   and    beneath   them. 

At  this  stage  In  the  ride,  the  lunar  module 
will  have  slowed  Its  westward  speed  to  about 
370  miles  an  hour,  and  Its  descent  to  about 
95  miles  an  hour. 

If  all  Is  still  going  well,  man  will  be  4.83 
miles  from  a  landing  on  a  smooth  patch  of 
the  moon,  a  spot  on  the  moon  which  is  safe. 
In  the  next  75  to  100  seconds,  Armstrong 
and  Aldrin  must  decide  if  the  lunar  module 
is  heading  for  that  hospitable  target.  If  It 
isn't,  they  have  two  choices. 

They  have  about  20  seconds  to  fly  Eagle 
to  a  safer  landing  site  (away  from  a  deep 
crater,  for  Instance)  either  manually  or  by 
directing  the  computer  to  do  It. 

Or  they  may  decide  there  Is  not  enough 
fuel  left  In  the  braking  rocket  to  handle  the 
job,  and  choose  to  leave  the  honor  of  the 
flrst  landing  to  Apollo  12. 

In  this  case,  they  would  push  a  button  on 
their  panel  marked  "abort  stage."  It  would 
automatically  separate  the  two  stages  of  the 
lunar  module,  and  Are  the  ascent  rocket  of 
the  spacecraft,  sending  Armstrong  and  Al- 
drin back  into  lunar  orbit. 

There  they  would  rendezvous  and  link 
with  the  command  module  called  Columbia, 
manned  by  Michael  Collins,  for  the  trip  back 
to  earth. 

But  If  everything  still  looks  good  during 
the  164  seconds  between  reaching  high  gate 
and  the  next  critical  stage  of  the  descent, 
known  as  low  gate,  a  landing  Is  almost  as- 
sured. 

When  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  reach  low 
gate,  they  should  be  46  seconds  from  touch- 
down. 

The  lunar  module  will  be  150  feet  above 
and  53  feet  west  of  the  landing  site.  It  will 
be  descending  at  about  two  miles  an  hour 
and  gliding  west  at  four  miles  an  hour. 

The  spacecraft  will  be  tipped  to  a  fully 
upright  position,  legs  down.  Once  again  the 
astronauts  will  lose  sight  of  where  they  will 
land. 

With  the  braking  rocket  still  firing  be- 
neath them,  the  astronauts  will  be  coming 
in  to  land  like  a  hovering  helicopter. 

About  20  seconds  before  touchdown,  the 
westward  movement  of  the  spacecraft  will 
have  finally  stopped,  and  the  astronauts  will 
be  descending  straight  down. 

This  Is  critical  because  forward  movement 
of  the  spacecraft  at  landing  cotild  break  one 
of  Its  four  spindly  legs,  tipping  the  vehicle 
over.  If  this  happened.  Armstrong  and  Aldrin 
would  die  on  the  moon. 

During  this  entire  descent  from  50.000  feet, 
Armstrong  and  Aldrin  may  simply  leave  the 
whole  problem  up  to  the  computer,  whu  h 
Is  designed  to  control  a  fully  automatic 
landing. 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  Armstrong, 
the  commander,  will  take  over  part  of  the 
Job  during  the  last  150  feet,  making  sure 
the  spacecraft  has  Its  legs  pointed  down- 
ward  with  his  directional  hand  ccntrclkr, 


but  leaving  the  descent  control  to  the  com- 
puter. 

He  could  fly  the  entire  descent  manually, 
but  this  Is  considered  much  lees  likely.  It 
Is  up  to  him. 

Finally,  about  two  seconds  before  touch- 
down, one  of  the  flve-foot-long  landing 
probes,  dangling  from  three  of  the  lunar 
module's  four  footpads,  will  make  contact 
with  the  surface.  It  will  trigger  a  light  In  the 
cabin. 

A  seooDd  later,  Annstrong  wUl  preee  a  but- 
ton to  shut  down  the  braking  rocket.  A  sec- 
ond after  that,  the  lunar  module  will  plunk 
onto  the  stu'face,  falling  with  the  impact  of  a 
hop  off  a  three-foot- high  wall. 

It  win  be  4:19  In  the  afternoon  on  this 
part  of  the  earth  on  Simday,  July  20,  1969,  a 
date  which  wUl  rank  with  Oct.  12,  14&2  In  the 
history  of  mankind's  ezplOFatlons. 

Unleee,  of  course.  Armstrong  and  Aldrin 
are  stopped  eveai  before  they  reach  the  orttl- 
oal  50,000-foot  fx>lnt  above  the  moon. 

"We  will  not  hesitate  to  poetpooe  the 
Apollo  11  mission  If  we  feel  we  are  not  ready 
In  all  respects,"  said  Thomas  O.  Paine,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admimstratlon,  after  the  Apollo  10 
success  In  May. 

'Once  the  voyage  has  begim,"  he  added, 
"we  have  no  oommltment  that  would  make 
u;,  hesitate  to  bring  home  the  crew  Immedi- 
ately U  we  encounter  pwoblems." 

The  eiplc  of  Apollo  11  Is  scheduled  to  get 
underway  at  9:32  a.m.  on  Wednesday  with 
the  rofw  of  the  gargantuan  Saturn  I  booster. 
11  there  are  ooimtdown  delays,  the  mission 
oould  slip  to  Friday  or  next  Ktonday. 

But  If  everything  Is  not  ready  by  then,  the 
next  chance  to  launch  would  be  Aug.  14. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  choosing 
these  lauxich  dates  Is  the  angle  of  the  sun 
on  the  pre-selected  landing  sites.  It  must 
cast  long  shadows  so  that  hazardous  craters 
will  be  visible.  In  addition,  the  sun  must  be 
behind  the  astronauts  as  they  head  eastward 
toward  a  lunar  landing  site  so  they  won't  be 
blinded  as  they  look  out  the  window. 

There  are  Ave  pre-selected  landing  sites 
along  the  moon's  equator,  running  from 
east  to  west.  If  Apollo  11  Is  launched  July  16, 
It  will  attempt  to  land  at  site  two,  about  half 
way  between  the  center  and  the  eastern  rim 
of  the  moon  as  seen  from  earth. 

If  It  U  delayed  to  July  18,  the  stin  angles 
would  be  right  for  site  three.  Site  five  would 
be  the  landing  site  for  a  July  21  launch.  If 
the  mission  Is  delayed  to  August,  site  two 
would  again  be  the  first  choice. 

Asstunlng,  however,  that  Apollo  11  gets  off 
on  time,  the  Saturn  5  will  hurl  the  astro- 
nauts Into  a  115-mlle-hlgh  parking  orbit, 
allowing  a  trip  and  a  half  around  the  eerth 
to  make  sure  everything  Is  go  for  the  moon. 

If  It  Is,  the  third  stage  of  the  Saturn  will 
reignlte  at  12:16  p.m.  and  power  Apollo  11  to- 
ward the  moon  at  24,600  miles  an  hour,  start- 
ing an  almost  replloa  of  the  mission  ai 
Apollo  10,  which  saw  astronauts  Tom  Staf- 
ford and  Gene  Cernan  swoop  to  within 
50,000  feet  of  the  surface. 

After  a  cruise  of  73  hours  and  10  minutes, 
the  Apollo  11  crew  will  fire  their  steering 
rocket  to  slip  the  spacecraft  Into  limar  orbit 
at  1:26  p.m.,  July  19.  The  Initial  orWt  of  70 
by  195  miles  will  be  lowered  to  a  62  by  76- 
mlle  high  path  about  tovx  hours  later. 

Here  too,  there  Is  a  point  where  Apollo  11 
oould  become  an  also-ran.  If  everything  is 
not  functioning  Just  the  way  It  should,  the 
astronauts  wlU  forget  al)out  the  steering 
rocket  and  let  the  moon's  gravity  pull  the 
spacecraft  around,  whipping  It  back  to- 
ward earth. 

Assuming  again  thai  things  go  well,  the 
big  day  for  Apollo  11 — July  20 — moves  Into 
lilgh  gear  at  1:47  pjn.  when  Armstrong  and 
Aldrin,  having  moved  through  the  tunnel 
oonneotlng  the  oommand  module  and  lunar 
module,  undock  from  the  mother  craft. 
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Just  as  In  Apollo  10.  t^e  command  module 
then  makes  the  first  move,  performing  a  ma- 
neuver which  in  effect,  files  a  two-mlle- 
dlameter  circle  arotind  the  lunar  module  as 
the  two  spacecraft  fly  half-way  around  the 
moon. 

This  maneuver,  called  a  mini-football,  al- 
lows Armstrong  and  Aldrin  to  check  out 
Eagle  on  their  own,  trying  out  communica- 
tions equipment,  guidance  and  navigation 
gear,  and  generally  making  sure  all  Is  ship 
shape. 

At  the  same  time,  Collins  In  Colvm:ibla  re- 
turns to  the  lunar  module's  vicinity  at  the 
end  of  the  mlnl-football,  ready  to  make  res- 
cue If  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  are  In  any 
trouble. 

And  if  everything  Is  still  as  advertised, 
Armstrong  and  Aldrin  will  keep  on  the  trail 
of  Apollo  10  by  firing  a  burst  from  their 
descent  rocket  at  3:14  p.m. 

This  puts  the  lunar  module  Into  an  orbit 
ranging  between  50,000  feet  and  70  miles. 
Just  like  Apollo  10.  At  4:07  p.m.,  they  reach 
the  50.000-foot  point. 

When  Apollo  10  reached  this  point.  It  con- 
tinued In  Its  lunar  orbit.  Armstrong  and  Al- 
drin, however,  fire  the  descent  engine  again, 
starting  the   690  seconds   toward   hlstorj'. 

Even  If  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  land,  how- 
ever, they  won't  necessarily  walk  on  the 
moon.  The  flrst  two  hours  after  touchdown 
are  devoted  to  getting  ready  to  fly  off  the 
moon.  In  case  anything  goes  wrong.  The  first 
optimum  chance  Is  two  minutes  after  touch- 
down: then  nine  minutes  later;  then  two 
hours  after  landing. 

And  even  If  this  period  Is  passed,  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrin  won't  be  ready  to  take 
their  historic  steps.  First  they  eat.  Then 
they  rest  for  four  hours,  possibly  even  catch- 
ing a  few  winks.  Then  they  eat  again.  Then, 
and  only  then,  they  get  ready  to  emerge. 

At  2:12  a.m.  July  21 — after  10  hours  on 
the  moon — Armstrong  pojjs  open  the  hatch, 
slides  out  of  the  cabin  feet  first,  and  climbs 
down  a  nine-rung  ladder  toward  the  surface, 
pulling  a  lanyard  to  turn  on  a  black-and- 
white  TV  camera  as  he  descends  and  giving 
the  world  Its  flrst  view  of  men  on  the  moon. 

His  flrst  activities  on  the  surface  will  be 
to  test  his  footing  and  gait  against  the 
strange  effects  of  one-sixth  gravity,  and  then 
to  gather  about  two  (Munds  of  rocks  In  the 
"grab  bag"  container. 

This  container,  which  he  carries  In  his 
pocket,  win  be  used  to  make  sure  Apollo  11 
has  some  of  the  moon  to  show  for  Its  trip  in 
case  the  walk  has  to  be  cut  short. 

About  30  minutes  after  Armstrong  first 
emerges  from  the  hatch,  Aldrin  follows  down 
the  ladder,  and  the  pair  proceed  to  lay  out 
three  scientific  experiments — a  seismometer 
and  laser  reflector  to  be  left  on  the  moon  and 
a  rare  gas  collector  to  be  returned  to  earth. 

They  also  collect  up  to  130  pounds  of  rocks 
and  soil  for  return  to  several  hundred  scien- 
tists on  earth,  who  hope  to  decipher  from 
them  clues  to  the  origin  and  age  of  the  earth, 
moon,  solar  system  and  universe. 

For  more  than  two  hours,  Armstrong  and 
Aldrin  will  work  on  the  moon,  moving  100 
feet  or  so  away  from  the  lunar  module  in 
temperatures  of  216  degrees  above  zero  in 
the  sun,  250  degrees  below  zero  In  the  shade 
of  the  spacecraft.  Their  specially  designed 
suits  will  keep  them  comfortable  In  either 
extreme. 

Finally  Aldrin,  then  Armstrong,  return  to 
the  lunar  module  cabin,  and  call  man's  first 
excursion  on  the  moon's  surface  a  day.  The 
hatch  Is  to  be  closed  at  4:48  ana. 

A  meal,  a  few  hours  of  rest,  another  meal, 
and  the  astronauts  begin  the  countdown  for 
liftoff  from  the  moon — a  launch  which  must 
work  If  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  are  to  return 
to  earth. 

At  1 :55  p.m.,  the  ascent  engine  of  the  lunar 
module  blasts  off,  leaving  the  descent  stage 
on  the  surface,  and  the  astronauts  head  Into 
lunar  orbit  for  a  rendezvous  and  linkup  with 
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the  command  module.  Their  stay  on  the 
moon:  21  hours  and  26  minutes. 

At  all  times  dtirlng  this  Intricate  rendez- 
vous, Collins  In  the  command  module  will 
keep  his  computer  crammed  with  guidance 
Information  should  a  rescue  become  neces- 
sary. 

Space  agency  officials  say  that  even  If 
Armstrong  and  Aldrin  are  only  able  to  reach 
the  flrst  stage  of  the  rendezvous — a  12-by- 
51-mlle  orbit — Collins  should  be  able  to  fly 
Columbia  down  to  rescue  his  crew  mates. 

The  only  way  back  to  earth  is  aboard  the 
command  module  because,  among  other 
things.  It  Is  the  only  one  of  the  two  ve- 
hicles with  a  heat  shield  to  protect  against 
the  searing  friction  temperatures  of  entry 
Into  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

If  all  goes  well,  rendezvous  and  linkup  will 
be  completed  by  5:32  p.m.,  July  21. 

Seven  hours  later,  the  ascent  stage  un- 
docked  and  discarded,  the  three  astronauts 
fire  the  command  module  steering  rocket  and 
head  back  toward  earth.  It  will  be  12:66  a.m., 
July  22. 

Splashdown  In  the  P*aclflc  southwest  of 
Hawaii  Is  scheduled  for  12:61  pm.,  July  24 — 
ending  a  voyage  of  eight  days,  three  hours 
and  9  minutes. 

From  the  Pacific,  the  astronauts,  their 
spacecraft  and  the  treasure  horde  of  moon 
rocks  are  placed  in  Immediate  strict  quaran- 
tine to  make  sure  some  vicious  lunar  germ, 
the  exlstance  of  which  is  highly  unlikely, 
has  not  returned  to  earth  with  Apollo  11. 

The  concern  Is  that  our  naturtil  defensive 
systems  and  our  drugs  might  prove  no  match 
agai)tist  a  germ  from  another  world. 

So  anyone  who  oomes  into  contact  with 
the  astronauts  and  all  the  equipment  from 
the  moon  will  travel  by  germ-proof  van  from 
the  recovery  ship  to  the  lunar  receiving  lab- 
oratory at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston  to  sit  out  three  weeks  of  quaran- 
tine. 

There,  too,  the  world  of  science  will  have 
its  first  look  at  rocks  from  another  world — 
the  end  product  of  America's  $24  billion  proj- 
ect called  Ap)ollo. 


COMPREHENSIVE  NARCOTIC  AD- 
DICnON  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  for  the  flrct  time  provides 
for  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
attsujk  on  the  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse  problem.  My  bill  is  Identical 
to  that  Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Yarborough) 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday.  Sig- 
nificantly, introduction  in  the  Senate 
and  House  precedes  the  administration's 
proposals  which  are  currently  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Attorney  General. 

Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuses 
are  reaching  epidemic  proportions.  No 
segment  of  the  population  is  secure  from 
the  intrusion  of  these  means  to  self-de- 
struction and  moral  decay.  The  problem 
which  was  once  fairly  limited  to  slum 
ghettos  can  now  be  found  as  easily  in 
suburban  high  schools  and  on  the  college 
campus.  Perhaps  the  Inability  of  middle- 
class  Americans  to  identify  the  problem 
as  being  of  relevance  to  ^eir  lives  has 
brought  about  the  situation  with  which 
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we  are  now  faced.  In  any  event,  the  prob- 
lem has  been  brought  home  for  all  to  see 
and  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  has 
finally  coalesced,  demanding  solutions 
now. 

The  proposed  legislation  that  I  have 
Introduced  today  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion, staffing,  and  operation  of  treatment 
facilities,     professional     training     and 
evaluations,  drug  abuse  education,  au- 
thorization   for    research    and    studies 
relating  to  drug  use,  abuse,  and  addiction 
and  the  control  of  dangerous  substances. 
In  the  facilities  construction  area,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
would  be  amended  to  allow  eligibility  for 
Federal  funding  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  as  well  as  construction  and 
staffing  expenses.  It  shall  increase  the 
allowable  Federal  participation  in  fimd- 
ing  the  costs  of  construction  of  treatment 
and   rehabilitation   facilities  from   66% 
percent  to  90  percent,  and  in  the  costs  of 
operation,  staffing,  and  maintenance  of 
these  facilities  to  90  percent  for  the  first 
2  yeica  and  75  percent  for  the  next  6 
years.    In    addition,    authorization    for 
future  funding  appropriations  would  be 
granted  by  the  promulgation  of  this  prof- 
fered legislation  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  as  well  as  providing 
discretionary  continuation  grants  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1971  and  each  of  the  next 
11  fiscal  years. 

In  the  area  of  professional  training 
and  education,  provision  has  been  made 
for  development  of  specialized  training 
programs  and  materials  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
for  the  training  of  personnel  to  admin- 
ister such  programs  and  services.  Re- 
search and  study  relating  to  current  and 
projected  personnel  needs  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  as  well  as  planning  and  con- 
duct of  surveys  and  field  trials  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  State  drug  programs 
will  be  undertaken.  Fellowships  and 
grants  for  individual  studies  will  be  made 
available  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council. 
Grants  will  also  be  made  available  to  the 
States  and  political  subdivision,  as  well 
as  public  £ind  nonprofit  private  agencies 
for  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dis- 
semination of  educational  materials  £ind 
"for  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
programs  of  drug  abuse  education  di- 
rected to  the  general  public,  school-age 
children  and  other  high-risk  groups." 
Dissemination  of  information  shall  be 
channeled  through  the  Secretary  acting 
in  coordination  with  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

The  legislative  presentment  devised  by 
Senator  Yarborouch  would  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  "authorizing 
studies  of  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs 
as  well  as  studies  of  narcotics." 

This  provision  of  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duce today  would  obviate  the  need  for 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Other  Hallocinogenic  Drugs 
which  I  proposed  in  another  bill,  H.R. 
11166.  In  addition,  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  are  consonant 
with  another  piece  of  drug  legislation 
that  I  have  cosponsored  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  That  bill,  H.R.  9313,  the 
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purpose  of  which  was  to  authonze  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Education  to  make 
grants  to  elementary  and  secondary  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  the 
conduct  of  special  educational  programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs,  is  complemented  by  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  me  today  and  by  Senator 
Yarborouch  yesterday.  A  broad  program 
of  research  into  all  phases  of  drug  use, 
needed  investigations,  and  surveys,  shall 
be  conducted.  A  National  Addiction  and 
Drug  Abuse  Research  Center  to  be  made 
part  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  shall  also  be  constructed. 

Knowledge  in  this  area  will  increase  in 
geometric  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  root 
causes  of  the  problem  will  be  fully  re- 
vealed for  elimination  by  a  now  aroused 
citizenry.  Drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addic- 
tion are  national  problems  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  seriousness  as  to  call  for  the 
marshaling  of  Federal  resources  to  meet 
the  challenges  that  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stances poses  to  our  society.  This  chal- 
lenge shall  and  will  be  met.  The  stakes 
are  too  high  and  the  inability  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  in  this  area  would 
portend  serious  consequences  for  our  so- 
ciety, consequences  that  are  more  hor- 
rible since  they  first  would  be  manifested 
by  the  deterioration  and  destruction  of 
the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of 
this  Nation's  youth.  Rapid  enactment  of 
the  "Comprehensive  Narcotic  Addiction 
and  Drug  Abuse  Care  and  Control  Act  of 
1969"  is  a  vitally  needed  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


July  15,  1969 


BRITISH  GERM  WARFARE  BAN  AT 
GENEVA 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
British  Government  tabled,  on  July  10, 
1969,  at  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva,  a  convention  call- 
ing on  all  nations  to  ban  research  on, 
production,  storage,  and  use  of  biologi- 
cal warfare. 

This  convention,  essentially  the  same 
as  that  proposed  by  the  British  last  sum- 
mer, is  aimed  at  the  control  of  a  form  of 
warfare  that  Is  repugnant  to  all  the  civi- 
lized people  of  the  world.  Biological  war- 
fare, sometimes  referred  to  as  public 
health  In  reverse,  is  the  deliberate  use 
of  disease  to  kill  or  cripple  an  enemy. 
More  than  100  diseases  are  considered 
potential  weapons  in  this  arsenal.  Some 
of  their  names,  such  as  the  plague,  an- 
thrax, and  yellow  fever,  have  killed  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  past. 

The  proposed  ban  on  biological  war- 
fare goes  beyond  the  Greneva  protocol  In 
the  following  ways: 

Bans  research  on  biological  agents; 

Bans  production  and  storage  of  bio- 
logical agents; 

Bans  the  use  of  biological  warfare 
agents  under  any  circumstances;  and 

Calls  for  the  destruction  of  biological 
warfare  agent  stockpiles. 

The  Geneva  protocol  bans  the  first 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 


It  does  not,  however,  place  a  restriction 
on  all  use,  stockpiling,  production,  and 
research.  The  major  change  that  would 
take  place  under  the  British  proposal 
would  be  the  abandonment  by  agreeing 
nations  of  both  the  intention  and  the 
capacity  to  use  disease  as  a  method  of 
warfare. 

The  proposed  ban  on  biological  war- 
fare puts  in  concrete  form  a  conclusion 
that  an  increasing  number  of  knowledge- 
able people  have  reached.  Many  of  those 
familiar  with  the  nature  and  implica- 
tions of  this  form  of  warfare  believe  that 
the  dangers  involved  in  testing  and  pro- 
duction and  the  uncertainty  involved  in 
its  use  make  it  an  unacceptable  arma- 
ment. The  hazards  involved  in  the  use 
of  biological  warfare  were  pointed  up  in 
Secretary  General  U  Thant's  recent  re- 
port on  this  subject.  The  report  states: 

The  risk  of  residual  effects  with  some  bac- 
teriological— biological — agents  Is  potentially 
greater,  mainly  because  they  could  lead 
to  disease,  which  might  become  epidemic 
If  man-to-man  transmission  occurred  read- 
ily. Bacteriological — biological — agents  might 
also  find  unintended  hosts  In  the  animals 
and  plants  of  an  area,  or  be  transported  by 
Infected  Individuals  over  great  distances  to 
new  environments. 

Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  Nobel  laureate 
geneticist,  has  said  that  there  is  a  danger 
that  if  one  of  the  deadly  diseases  were 
loosed  on  a  country,  it  might  spread  to 
other  countries,  mutate-change  form.  On 
sufficiently  widespread  a  scale  it  would 
be  a  pandemic,  a  world  epidemic.  And 
when  the  disease  finally  came  back  to  the 
country  that  had  used  it  in  the  first  place, 
it  might  be  in  an  entirely  different  form 
and  vaccines  designed  to  protect  one 
from  the  disease  would  be  of  no  use. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  double-edged  sword  at 
best. 

Testing  of  biological  agents  also  en- 
dangers the  country  that  maintains  a 
biological  warfare  capability.  Accidental 
transmission  of  a  deadly  disease  to  hu- 
mans or  animals  remains  a  constant 
possibility  when  these  agents  are  tested 
in  the  open  atmosphere.  Who  knows 
when  a  disease  such  as  tularemia  or 
anthrax  might  be  spread  by  rodents  or 
birds  coming  from  a  test  area. 

The  proposed  ban  does  not  cover  a 
major  problem  involving  biological  war- 
fare. Toxins,  poisons  produced  by  disease 
bacteria,  are  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  Convention  that  has  been  tabled. 
Toxins  are  technically  not  bacteria — that 
is — they  are  not  alive.  Toxins  are  pro- 
duced, however,  by  bacteria,  and  can  be 
even  more  deadly  than  the  most  lethal 
nerve  gas.  One  ounce  of  botulinus  toxin, 
effectively  spread,  could  kill  every  person 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  my  opinion,  toxins  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  ban  on  biological  warfare 
because  much  of  the  biological  warfare 
testing  and  production  machinery  and 
facilities  would  have  to  be  kept  if  toxins 
are  allowed.  The  deadly  bacteria  will 
have  to  be  produced  in  order  to  fur- 
ther produce  toxins.  This  would  great- 
ly complicate  effective  control  of  a  ban 
on  biological  warfare  weapons. 

I  believe  that  the  complaint  mecha- 
nism under  which  nations  can  protest  to 
the  United  Nations  if  they  believe  that 
this  convention  was  being  violated  is 
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weak.  Perhaps  a  standing  U.N.  com- 
mittee of  respected  medical  authorities 
could  be  called  on  to  investigate  any  pro- 
test lodged  to  the  Secretary  General.  The 
area  of  violations  and  methods  of  veri- 
fication as  to  compliance  deserves  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed convention,  subject  to  the  sugges- 
tions that  I  have  made,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  nations.  Biological  warfare 
deserves  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of 
arms  that  man  employs.  I  strongly  urge 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Brit- 
i.<;h  resolution  and  to  work  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

I  have  written  to  President  Nixon 
urging  that  the  U.S.  Government  pur- 
sue this  course  of  action.  I  am  including 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  the  convention  that  has  been 
tabled.  I  am  also  including  the  replies 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pub- 
lic policy  that  I  received  earlier  in  the 
year  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Biological  Wabfare  Convention 

The  States  concluding  this  Convention, 
hereinafter  referred  to  aa  "Parties  to  the 
Convention," 

Recalling  that  many  states  have  become 
Parties  to  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  In  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous 
or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Meth- 
ods of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June 
1925, 

Recognizing  the  contribution  that  said 
Protocol  haa  already  made,  and  continues  to 
make,  to  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war, 

Recalling  further  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Resolutions  2162  B(XXI)  of  5  December  1966 
and  2454  A(XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 
which  called  for  strict  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Geneva  Protocal  and  Invited  all  States  to 
accede  to  it. 

Believing  that  chemical  and  biological 
discoveries  should  be  used  only  for  the  bet- 
terment of  human  life. 

Recognizing  nevertheless  that  the  devel- 
opment of  scientific  knowledge  throughout 
world  will  Increase  the  risk  of  the  eventual 
use  of  biological  methods  of  warfare  and 
being  convinced  that  such  use  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  conscience  of  mankind  and 
that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  minimize 
this  risk. 

Desiring  therefore  to  reinforce  the  Geneva 
Protocol  by  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention 
making  special  provision  In  thla  field. 

Declaring  their  belief  that.  In  particular, 
pro\-lslon  should  be  made  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  recourse  to  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare In  any  circumstances,  have  agreed  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE    1 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertakes  never  In  any  circumstances,  by 
making  use  for  hostile  purpose  of  microbial 
or  other  biological  agents  causing  death  or 
disease  by  Infection  or  Infestation  In  man, 
other  animals,  or  crofw.  to  engage  In  bio- 
logical methods  of  warfare. 

ARTICLE   n 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertakes — 

(A)  Not  to  produce  or  otherwise  acquire,  or 
assist  In  or  permit  the  production  or  acquisi- 
tion of  (1)  microbial  or  other  biological 
agents  of  types  and  In  quantities  that  have 
no  Independent  peaceful  justification  for 
prophylactic  or  other  purposes;  (2)  ancil- 
lary equipment  or  vectors  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  facilitate  the  use  of  such  agents 
for  hostile  purposes; 

(B)  Not  to  conduct,  assist  or  permit  re- 
search aimed  at  production  of  the  kind  pro- 
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hlblted  in  sub-paragraph  (A)  of  this  Article; 
and 

(C)  To  destroy,  or  divert  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses, within  three  months  after  this  Con- 
vention comes  into  force  for  that  Party,  any 
stocks  in  its  possession  of  such  agents  or 
ancillary  eqiilpment  or  vectors  as  have  been 
produced  or  otherwise  acquired  for  hostile 
purposes. 

ARTICLE    in 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Convention  which  be- 
lieves that  biological  methods  of  warfare 
have  been  used  against  It  may  lodge  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  submitting  all  evidence  at 
its  disposal  in  support  of  the  complaint,  and 
request  that  the-  complaint  be  Investigated 
and  that  a  report  on  the  result  of  the  Investi- 
gation be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council. 

2.  Any  Party  to  this  Convention  which  be- 
lieves that  another  Party  has  acted  In  breach 
of  its  undertakings  under  Articles  I  and  II 
of  this  Convention,  but  which  Is  not  entitled 
to  lodge  a  complaint  under  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article,  may  similarly  lodge  a  complaint 
with  the  Security  Council  and  request  that 
the  complaint  be  Investigated. 

3.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertakes  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  his  authorized  representa- 
tives in  any  investigation  he  may  carry  out, 
as  a  result  of  a  complaint,  in  accordance 
with  Security  Council  Resolution  No.  . 

ARTICLE   IV 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Convention  af- 
firms its  intention  to  provide  or  support  ap- 
propriate assistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  to  any  other  Party 
to  this  Convention,  If  the  Security  Council 
concludes  that  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare  have   been   used   against  that  Party. 

ARTICLE    V 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  to  strengthen  the 
existing  constraints  on  the  use  of  chemical 
methods  of  warfare. 

ARTICLE    VI 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  in  any  way  limit- 
ing or  derogating  from  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  any  State  under  the  Protocol  for 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  In  War  of  Asphyxi- 
ating. Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and'  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed 
at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925. 

ARTICLE  vn 

(Provisions  for  Amendments) 

ARTICLE  vm 

(Provisions  for  signature,  ratification,  en- 
try Into  force,  etc.) 

ARTICLE    IX 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  of  unlimited 
duration. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  Its  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Convention.  If  it  decides  that 
extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Convention,  have  Jeopardized 
the  supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other 
Parties  to  this  Convention  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  three  months  In 
advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  events  It  regards  as 
having  Jeopardized  its  supreme  Interests. 

ARTICLE    X 

( Provisions  on  languages  of  texts,  etc. ) 

Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  Policies 

AND  Practices 

(Statement  of  Congressman  Richard  D. 

McCabtht,  April  21,  1969) 
Early  in  February  of  this  year  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  were  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  disturbing  documentary  shown  on  NBC 
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television.  I  recognized  that  I  knew  almost 
nothing  about  this  aspect  of  our  military 
capability  and  decided  to  inform  myself.  My 
main  Interest  was  In  the  public  policy  ques- 
tions relating  to  chemical  and  biological 
warfare;  why  do  we  need  a  capability?;  what 
sort  of  capability  do  we  have?;  what  are  our 
policies  governing  the  use  of  these  weap- 
ons?: what  do  these  activities  cost  us  each 
year?;  what  are  the  safety  precautions  taken 
to  protect  the  public  against  accident?;  and 
are  our  academic  and  private  Institutions 
being  Improperly  involved  In  chemical  and 
biological  research? 

In  order  to  Inform  myself  about  our  CBW 
program  I  asked  the  U.S.  Army  to  brief 
J  those  Members  of  Congress  who  were  inter- 
ested In  this  field.  On  March  4,  1969.  the 
Army  presented  a  briefing,  most  of  which 
they  insisted  on  classifying.  I  did  not  find 
that  briefing  satisfactory;  it  did  not  answer 
the  public  policy  questions.  So  I  then  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  set  of  policy  questions 
which  I  sent  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Smith,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Yost,  and  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  of  the  White 
House  staff.  While  waiting  for  replies  I  have 
made  a  rather  extensive  study  of  the  Infor- 
mation that  is  available  in  public;  I  have 
received  assistance  from  several  organiza- 
tions that  are  Involved  in  a  study  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare,  and  I  have  con- 
sulted a  number  of  individuals  who  are  very 
knowledgeable  In  the  field. 

I  have  now  received  replies  from  all  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  that  I  contacted 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Kissinger.  His  of- 
fice said  that  they  had  hoped  to  prepare  a 
reply  to  my  March  20,  1969  letter  by  last 
Friday  but  had  not  had  time  to  do  so,  which 
Is  perhaps  as  much  a  comment  on  the  pri- 
ority placed  on  CBW  policy  in  relation  to 
other  matters  as  It  Is  on  the  pressures  of  the 
Executive  Office.  I  would  like  to  comment  at 
this  time  on  the  nature  of  the  Information 
that  I  have  received. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  activities 
are  shrouded  in  secrecy,  unnecessarily  so  in 
my  view.  The  Army's  unclassified  briefing 
was  perfunctory  at  best;  the  classified  pres- 
entation was  not  much  better.  I  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  security  curtain  Is  parted 
only  when  It  serves  the  Interests  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  program.  I  found  the  replies 
from  the  departments  heartening  in  some 
respects,  but  more  deeply  disturbing  in  most 
others.  By  far,  the  most  revealing  informa- 
tion appears  In  sources  available  to  the  pub- 
lic such  as  occasional  statements  by  public 
officials,  open  publications,  and  press  re- 
ports, both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Perhaps  the  most  Immediately  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  replies  that  I  have  received 
from  the  departments  is  the  contradiction 
between  some  of  the  replies  and  the  infor- 
mation that  is  available  to  the  public.  These 
contradictions  should  be  resolved;  both  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  deserve  a 
full  explanation  If  the  credibility  of  our  pub- 
lic officials  Is  to  be  maintained.  Some  of 
these  contradictions  are: 

1.  Defense  states  that  we  maintain  a 
limited  offensive  capability  in  chemical 
weapons;  that  the  carefully  controlled  In- 
ventories are  adequate  for  tactical  response. 

Yet  we  have  In  storage  about  100  million 
lethal  doses  of  nerve  gas  at  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  and  Tooele  Army  Depot.  Col.  S.  J. 
Efnor  stated  that  the  gas  from  a  single  bomb 
the  size  of  a  quart  fruit  Jar  could  kill  every 
living  thing  In  a  cubic  mile.  The  Inventory 
of  nerve  gas  seems  to  be  more  than  that  re- 
quired for  an  adequate  tactical  response. 

2.  General  Hebbeler  in  the  unclassified 
briefing  stated  that  biological  warfare  Is  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  strategic  implica- 
tions rather  than  tactical. 

Yet  Defense  says  "although  the  employ- 
ment of  biological  weapons  against  U.S.  popu- 
lation   centers    cannot    be    ruled    out    en- 
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tlrely  .  .  .".  There  appears  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion between  the  Army's  estimate  of  the 
threat  and  that  of  Defense. 

3.  Defense  states  that  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  have  the  equipment  to  protect  them- 
selyee  against  CB  attack  with  the  exception  of 
a  biological  warning  and  detection  device. 

Yet  I  am  Informed  that  the  Navy  only  pur- 
chases 1/10  of  the  quantity  of  atropine,  the 
nerve  gas  antidote,  needed  for  their  total 
number  of  personnel. 

4.  State  and  Defense  say  that  review  has 
shown  that  there  Is  no  evidence  of  substantial 
I>ermanent  or  Irreparable  damage,  no  signifi- 
cant permanent  damage,  to  the  ecology  of 
Vietnam  due  to  defoliation.  Both  Depart- 
ments cite  the  work  of  Dr.  Pred  H.  Tschlrley 
as  an  authority;  Defense  cites  a  repwrt  pre- 
pared by  Midwest  Research  Institute. 

Yet  Dr.  Tschlrley's  report  itself  says  that 
the  mangrove  tree,  a  source  of  food  In  Viet- 
nam, is  particularly  svisceptlble  to  damage 
from  herbicides  and  that  he  had  seen  quite 
a  few  dead  mangroves,  a  tree  taking  about 
20  years  to  grow.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a 
single  treatment  with  the  defoUants  Orange 
or  White  would  not  be  expected  to  have  a 
laatink  effect  but  that  a  second  application 
durln  Ifie  period  of  recovery  would  have  a 
wholly  different  effect.  Press  reports  state  we 
spray  more  than  once  in  the  same  growing 
system. 

jfiven  more  damaging.  Dr.  Tschlrley,  their 
authority,  reviewed  the  Midwest  Research 
Institute  Report  for  Ecology,  a  professional 
magazine,  and  said,  "Reading  the  MRI  Re- 
port before  visiting  Vietnam  left  me  with 
the  feeling  of  having  read  a  literature  re- 
view that  resulted  In  accurate  general  con- 
cliisions,  but  told  me  nothing  about  the 
ecological  consquences  of  using  herbicides 
In  Vietnam."  In  summary,  the  MRI  Report 
Is  a  literature  review  of  a  subject  for  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  literature  relating  to 
temperate  zones,  but  little  relating  to 
tropical  vegetation.  "The  MRI  Report  is 
disappointing  because  its  direct  applicability 
to  Vietnam  Is  so  tenuous." 

Similarly,  Professors  Egbert  W.  Pfelffer  and 
Gordon  H.  Orlans,  professor  of  zoology  at 
the  University  of  Montana  and  professor  of 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Washington  re- 
spectively, made  the  following  report  on 
April  3.  1969  after  a  two  week  visit  to  Viet- 
nam. 

They  described  in  grim  terms  the  effects  oi 
leaf-killing  chemicals  on  Vietnamese  plant 
and  animal  life.  They  made  a  65-mlle  trip  by 
armed  boat  down  the  waterway  Unking  Sai- 
gon with  the  sea.  They  scarcely  saw  a  living 
plant.  Bird  life,  apart  from  flsh-eating  birds, 
has  virtually  disappeared.  The  Justification 
for  the  program,  one  reminiscent  of  the 
Colonel's  remark  at  the  time  of  the  Tet  of- 
fensive last  year  that  "we  had  to  destroy  the 
village  In  order  to  save  the  village",  was 
also  given  by  Professors  Pfelffer  and  Orlans. 
They  said  that  it  was  completely  unrealistic 
to  expect  military  commanders  to  forgo  such 
measures.  There  Is  no  question  about  it; 
they  save  American  lives. 

5.  Defense  states  that  each  use  of  herbi- 
cides or  defoliants  is  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

Yet  this  must  be  a  recent  policy  change 
if  it  Ls  true  because  in  February,  1967,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  told  Congressional  Commit- 
tees that  the  decision  on  when  and  where 
to  use  chemicals  had  been  turned  over  to 
commanders  in  the  fields.  Commanders  In 
the  area  of  South  Vietnam  can  defoliate  any 
time  they  think  it  will  open  up  avenues  of 
fire  that  are  otherwise  imavallable  to  them. 
Unless  there  has  been  a  change  In  policy,  this 
Is  a  direct  contradiction. 

6.  Defense  and  State  say  that  the  only 
gas  used  in  Vietnam  by  U.S.  forces  is  CS,  a 
milder  tear  gas;  Defense  says  that  CN,  a 
milder  tear  gas  was  eUso  authorized  some 
years  ago.  Both  Departments  Justify  its  use 
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by  pointing  out  that  It  is  often  used  as  a 
riot  control  agent.  State  saying  "the  fact 
that  tear  gas  is  used  for  the  control  of 
riots  by  governments  responsible  to  their 
people  provides  an  objective  standard  for 
differentiating  it  from  other  chemical  weap- 
ons." 

Yet  m  1965  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Vance  and  Secretary  McNamara  said  that 
South  Vietnamese  forcee  had  k>een  equipped 
with  three  gases  which  they  had  used,  CN, 
CS,  and  DM.  DM,  otherwise  known  as  Adam- 
site  gas,  was  not  classified  as  an  incapacitat- 
ing gas  but  rather  as  an  irritant  gas  until 
relatively  recently  by  the  Army.  Both  Defense 
and  State  point  out  this  gas  often  allows  the 
Army  to  accomplish  its  aims  with  the  mini- 
mum violence  required,  citing  the  case  of 
civilians  mixed  with  Vletcong  that  are  sub- 
dued with  gas  rather  than  with  explosivee. 
Secretary  Rusk  spoke  of  the  use  of  this  gas 
as  the  attempt  to  use  the  minimum  level  of 
violence  required. 

Most  disturbing,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  in  1966  helicopters  dropped  hun- 
dreds of  tear  gas  grenades  on  a  fortified 
Vletcong  area  in  preparation  for  a  B-52 
bombing  raid.  Defense  spokesmen  are  then 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  purpose  of  the  gas 
was  to  drive  the  Vletcong  out  of  their  fortifi- 
cations so  that  they  could  be  killed  with 
bomb  fragments.  Gas  has  also  been  dropped 
prior  to  artillery  attacks  according  to  press 
reports.  This  clear  use  of  gas  in  conjunction 
with  lethal  conventional  weapons  is  chemical 
warfare.  The  extent  of  the  use  of  this  tech- 
nique can  be  speculated  upon  when  we  find 
Defense  procuring  $81  million  worth  of  riot 
control  munitions — tear  gas — in  1969. 

7.  Defense  states  that  strict  safety  prac- 
tices are  enforced  at  laboratories  which  work 
with  CBW  agents. 

Yet  Defense's  overall  safety  record  during 
the  past  two  decades  is  poor.  Fort  Detrlck, 
the  Army's  biological  warfare  research  center 
has  one  of  the  poorest  records  among  major 
biological  Institutions  for  infections.  There 
were  3,300  accidents  at  E>etrlck  between  1964 
and  1962  according  to  the  PhUlipe  report. 
Half  of  these  occurred  in  the  laboratory, 
involving  broken  test  tubes,  accidental 
scratches  from  needles,  etc.  About  400  men 
were  Infected  as  a  result  of  these  accidents. 
And  infections  among  its  workers  pose  some 
danger  to  neighboring  communities.  In  1959 
one  worker  caught  pneumonic  plague,  a 
highly  Infectious  disease.  He  also  happened 
to  be  a  lifeguard  at  a  swimming  pool  and 
had  been  in  contact  with  many  people.  Local 
residents  that  might  have  come  in  contact 
with  E>etrlck  personnel  who  could  have  been 
Infected  were  not  warned  of  the  danger.  Nor 
did  the  Public  Health  Service  promptly  re- 
port this  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
as  required  by  agreement.  In  1951  an  Army 
bacteriologist  working  at  Detrlck  became  ill 
at  his  home  In  Frederick.  Maryland.  He  was 
placed  In  the  local  hospital  where  his  disease 
went  unrecognized.  He  was  taken  to  the  base 
hospital  shortly  thereafter  and  died  of  deadly 
anthrax.  The  dangers  of  failing  to  warn  local 
populations  so  that  the  most  careful  obser- 
vation can  be  made  Is  clear  to  any  health 
authority. 

At  another  Installation,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  where  chemical  agents  are  stored 
and  produced,  the  Army  has  failed  to  prevent 
accidents.  In  the  early  1950'8  leakage  of  toxic 
material  from  the  Arsenal  began  to  kill  crops 
and  animals  on  surrounding  farms.  Vigorous 
complaints  led  the  Army  to  drill  a  deep  dis- 
posal well  to  store  waste  products  from  their 
activities.  This  resulted  In  the  first  series  of 
earthquakes  that  Denver  had  experienced  U 
80  years.  In  the  immediate  period  after  tbe 
well  was  drilled  and  used  for  storage,  there 
were  over  1500  earth  tremors  In  the  Denver 
area,  some  reaching  up  to  6  on  the  Rlchter 
scale.  Some  tremors  destroyed  property.  As  a 
result  the  Army  discontinued  using  the  deep 
well  and  began  pumping  mAt«rl«l  out. 
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At  the  Dugway  Proving  Grounds,  used  for 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  testing,  de- 
spite a  recent  order  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  safety,  more  than  6,000  sheep  in 
nearby  Skull  Valley  were  killed  when  nerve 
gas  was  carried  from  the  testing  grounds  onto 
their  pastures.  I  am  Informed  that  tests  of 
sheep  In  a  number  of  areas  around  Dugwriy 
showed  low- level  exposure  to  nerve  gas.  in 
another  disturbing  report,  I  learned  that  the 
local  sheriff  Is  occasionally  asked  by  Dugway 
authorities  to  patrol  the  roads  that  pass  the 
Proving  Grotind  to  Insure  that  motorists 
don't  slow  down  or  stop  beside  the  road 
Candor  is  not  the  mark  of  the  Army's  treat- 
merit  of  these  problems;  they  have  refused 
to  confirm  that  the  sheep  died  of  nerve  gas 
although  they  paid  over  WOO.OOO  to  the 
farmer  for  his  loss  and  only  last  Thursday, 
awarded  him  an  additional  $198,309  in 
damages. 

At  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  In  Arkansas,  pro- 
duction center  for  biological  weapons,  con- 
tamination of  a  local  stream  leading  into  a 
nearby  river  with  toxic  material  led  the  Army 
to  buy  up  the  land  along  the  stream 
Presvimably  the  toxic  material  Is  diluted 
when  It  feeds  Into  the  river. 

I  do  not  find  this  safety  record  very 
reassuring. 

8.  Defense  states  that  gases  are  transported 
according  to  rules  established  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service — that  an  underlying 
layer  of  sand  is  used  to  reduce  vibration  and 
absorb  any  leakage — that  all  shipments  are 
accompanied  by  a  trained  escort — that  routes 
are  planned  to  avoid  populated  areas  and  to 
minimize  time  In  populated  areas — and  tliat 
traiisported  agents  are  not  volatile. 

Yet  In  the  Incident  reported  In  the  Denver 
rail  yards,  these  statements  appear  to  be  con- 
tradicted. I  rechecked  the  facts  with  Dick 
Krtjse,  the  reporter  for  KBT-TV,  KBTR  In 
Denver  and  found  that  the  gondola  cars 
carrying  large  tanks  of  nerve  gas  that  he 
filmed  In  the  Denver  rail  yards  on  a  siding 
had  no  sand  under  them;  they  were  on  a 
siding  in  the  center  of  Denver  for  most  of  the 
night;  that  he  had  spent  'tbout  1"2  hours 
filming  the  tanks  both  from  the  ground  .-nnd 
up  on  the  gondola  care  and  had  seen  no 
guards.  General  Hebbeler  also  stated  that 
GB,  presumed  to  be  the  agent  In  the  tanl-is. 
Is  relatively  volatile. 

The  movement  of  these  E4;ents  by  rail  is 
fraught  with  danger:  the  Transportation 
Safety  Board  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  reported  on  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  derailment  and  other  forms  of  rail- 
road accidents,  up  85'c  between  1961  .;nd 
1967.  As  the  Dunreith  accident  illustrated. 
the  accident  need  net  occur  to  the  train 
carrying  the  gas;  it  might  be  caused  by  a 
passing  train.  If  the  accident  were  similar 
to  that  which  occurred  in  Laurel,  Mississippi, 
the  explosion  of  the  adjoining  train  might 
scatter  nerve  gas  over  a  ten-block  area  of  a 
city.  Furthermore,  the  Transportaticn  Safety 
Hoard  will  shortly  announce  some  major 
revisions  in  transportation  safety  regulations 
because  of  their  inadequacies.  I  am  led  to 
understand. 

I  also  do  not  find  Defense's  reply 
that  the  statistical  probability  of  a  gas  trans- 
portation accident  is  very  dlfiScult  to  deter- 
mine because  we  have  never  had  one.  Cer- 
tainly the  art  of  safety  and  reliability 
analysis,  as  practiced  by  NASA  and  the  AEC 
for  example,  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  .;ive 
some  fairly  good  indications  of  the  dangers 
Involved. 

I  have  come  across  information  avail- 
able to  the  public  on  the  transportation  of 
biological  agents  that  causes  me  grave  fon- 
cern.  In  a  December  1967  publication  Issued 
by  Fort  Detrlck,  procedures  for  the  careful 
packaging  of  biological  agents  were  described. 
including  a  crash  of  an  aircraft  with  biologi- 
cal agent  containers  aboard.  The  packages  are 
designed  to  protect  the  biological  agents  tbat 
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are  being  shipped;  the  report  concludes  that 
"Any  number  of  such  packages  Is  now  ac- 
ceptable in  one  aircraft  for  shipment  by 
commercial  airlines  under  the  Official  Air 
Transport  Restricted  Articles  Tariff  No.  6-D. 
Technical  escort  is  not  required.  However, 
current  regulations  of  the  Armed  Services  re- 
quire technical  escort  for  any  shipment  in 
which  the  total  volume  of  etlologlc  agent  in 
all  packages  in  one  conveyance  exceeds  3 
gallons." 

Although  the  containers  survived  a  crash 
of  an  aircraft  going  120  knots  from  about  40 
feet  up  onto  desert  soil,  it  is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  they  would  have  survived  a 
mld-alr  explosion  with  metal  fragments  being 
blown  about  or  a  crash  at  greater  speeds 
into  a  mountain  cliff.  The  biological  agent 
might  well  have  been  vaporized,  wind  condi- 
tions might  carry  the  vapor  to  a  nearby  com- 
munity with  disastrous  results.  As  one  ex- 
pert has  said,  a  fraction  of  a  gram  of  purified 
bacteria  or  virus  in  aerosol  form  could  be 
sufficient  to  Infect  anyone  In  a  square 
kilometer. 

The  publication  goes  on  to  Indicate  that 
agents  may  be  shipped  to  Fort  Detrlck, 
Maryland;  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas;  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Maryland;  Dover,  New  Jersey;  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Maryland;  Dugway, 
Utah;  Desert  Test  Center.  Utah;  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida;  Oakland,  California; 
China  Lake,  California;  U.S.  Naval  Base, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Crane,  Indiana;  Fort 
McClellan,  Alabama;  and  poesible  to  Canada, 
Britain,  and  Australia. 

8.  Defense  states  that  we  have  a  CBW 
budget  of  $350  million  for  1969.  That  budget 
includes  $139  million  for  napalm,  incendiary 
weapons,  and  the  like,  weapons  that  I  will 
accept  as  not  normally  falling  In  the  defini- 
tion of  CBW.  It  contains  $81  million  for 
tear  gEis  or  riot  munitions.  It  contains  $5 
million  for  herblddee. 

Yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this  budget 
I'.gure.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  U.S. 
sp>ent  about  $100  million  for  defoUants  and 
herbicides  last  year — I  cannot  believe  that 
we  will  buy  only  $5  million  this  year.  A 
McGraw-Hill  Investment  newsletter  states 
that  Edgewood  Arsenal  would  spend  about 
$420  million  In  1969  for  CBW  materials.  And 
this  Is  only  one  center. 

9.  Defense  states  that  the  Army  does  use 
discretion  in  placing  CBW  research  con- 
tracts with  academic  and  private  Insti- 
tutions. 

Yet  It  is  reported  to  me  that  a  number 
of  biologists  have  been  approached  by  an 
Individual  asking  them  to  undertake  certain 
specified  research  projects  without  iden- 
tifying the  source  of  the  funds  that  would 
pay  for  the  work — presumably  the  Army. 
.Academic  biologists  have  also  indicated  that 
they  would  not  undertake  research  for  the 
Army  on  CBW  projects  If  It  weren't  for  the 
great  shortage  of  support  funds  In  this  field 
of  science. 

I  also  find  use  of  the  Smithsonian,  even  If 
not  on  CBW  Itself  but  rather  In  determining 
what  areas  might  be  suitable  for  CBW  tests, 
of  questionable  discretion  In  view  of  the  In- 
stitution's international  reputation  and 
need  to  keep  clear  of  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  work. 

Going  beyond  the  Immediate  contradic- 
tions which  I  have  listed,  some  general  com- 
ments should  be  made.  First,  the  unneces- 
sary secrecy  surrounding  our  CBW  activities 
-rom  both  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  should  be  stripped  away.  A  policy  of 
evasiveness  in  responding  to  public  inquiry 
only  arouses  more  suspicion  than  already 
exists.  I  found  Mr.  Foteter's  reply  an  improve- 
ment over  the  Information  provided  by  the 
.^rmy  but  even  his  reply  has  contradictions 
that  require  clarification.  I  believe  that  an 
inquiry  calling  on  Informed  and  expert 
opinion  is  required  to  resolve  these  con'tra- 
dlctions.  I  am  exploring  with  my  colleagues 
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In  the  House  and  Senate  the  poeslblllty  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Inquiry  or  a  possible 
investigation  by  one  of  the  standing  sub- 
conmilttees  of  the  Senate.  I  expect  to  make  a 
recommendation  on  this  shortly. 

Second,  in  compKwlng  the  replies  of  the 
departments  I  found  a  more  thorough  and 
comprehensive  definition  of  pwllcy  in  the 
reply  received  from  Defense  than  I  did  from 
State.  Defense  at  le«ist  says  that  we  have 
a  "no-first  tise"  policy  for  biological  warfare 
and  Implies  that  we  have  the  same  policy 
for  lethal  gas.  The  State  Department  says 
that  it  is  up  to  the  President  to  decide  na- 
tional policy  and  does  not  mention  "no- 
first  use"  In  reply  to  these  questions.  In  con- 
trast with  Secretary  Rusk's  rather  careful 
exposition  of  a  no-first  lise  policy  In  1965, 
and  a  Jtistification  of  the  use  of  tear  gases 
on  humanitarian  grounds,  State  now  Just 
says  that  it  is  the  President's  decision,  al- 
most an  abdication  of  their  responsibility 
In  this  asp>ect  of  foreign  policy. 

Third,  although  General  Hebbeler  de- 
fended use  of  incap)acltatlng  agents  such  as 
tear  gas  by  saying  they  weren't  invented  at 
the  time  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  1925.  it 
Is  well  documented  that  tear  gas  and  adam- 
slte  were  extensively  used  in  World  War  I. 
The  records  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  Disarmament  Conference  meeting  in 
1931  which  I  placed  in  the  Record  on  April 
1st,  also  clearly  show  that  the  British  the 
French,  the  Sp>anl8h,  the  Yugoslavs,  and  oth- 
ers stated  that  they  consider  tear  gas  and 
other  noxious  gases,  even  if  non-lethal,  to 
be  Included  in  the  wording  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  Significantly,  neither  the  Defense 
nor  the  State  reply  Justified  the  use  of  tear 
gas  by  saying  that  it  is  not  included  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol — a  change  in  policy  from 
General  Hebbeler's  statement  and  Defense 
and  State's  earlier  Justification  for  use  of 
tear  gas. 

Fourth.  I  find  the  use  of  lncap>acltatlng 
gas  in  conjunction  with  B-52  raids  and  artil- 
lery attacks,  and  the  use  of  defoliants  as  an 
anti-food  weapon  not  "the  minimum  use  of 
force  reqtilred"  or  a  herbicide  or  defoliant 
used  for  agricultural  or  Industrial  purposes 
in  the  United  States  and  Russia,  but  rather 
chemical  warfare.  This  is  a  change  from  our 
pwlicy  In  World  War  II  when  President  Roose- 
velt said,  "Use  of  such  weapons  has  t>een 
outlawed  by  the  general  opinion  of  civilized 
mankind.  This  country  has  not  used  them, 
and  I  hop>e  that  we  will  never  be  comp>elled 
to  use  them.  I  state  categorically  that  we 
shall  under  no  circumstances  resort  to  the 
use  of  such  weapons  unless  they  are  first 
used  by  our  enemies." 

Following  World  War  II  Admiral  Chester 
Nlmltz  was  asked  about  the  toughest  deci- 
sions he  had  to  make.  He  replied,  "there  were 
a  lot  of  tough  ones.  I  think  when  the  War 
Department  suggested  the  use  of  poison  gas 
during  the  Invasion  of  Iwo  Jlma  that  was 
a  trying  decision.  I  decided  the  United  States 
should  not  be  the  first  to  violate  the  Geneva 
Convention.   It   cost  many   fine   Marines." 

Similarly,  In  the  Korean  War  we  went  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  refute  Communist 
charges  that  we  were  using  germ  warfare. 
We  recognized  the  grave  impact  that  belief 
of  this  charge  would  have  on  world  opinion. 

Yet  today,  although  we  state  that  we 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol, we  are  using  tear  gas  to  aid  in  the 
killing  of  the  enemy  and  we  are  using  chemi- 
cals as  an  anti-food  weapon  and  in  a  way 
that  may  well  have  long-term  destructive 
effect  on  the  Vietnamese  countryside.  This 
latter  policy  seems  unlikely  to  win  the 
battle  for  the  minds  of  the  uncommitted  in 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  who  la  responsible  for  this  change 
In  our  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pol- 
icy? Did  the  President  decide?  Has  Congress 
agreed  to  this  change?  Do  the  American 
p>eople  accept  this  new  policy  as  one  in 
keeping  with  the  p>rlnclple8  and  moral  pre- 
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cepts  of  our  Republic?  This  question  de- 
mands the  most  thorough  review  and  de- 
bate. I  therefore  ask  President  Nixon  to  re- 
submit the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1926  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification  so  that 
this  review  can  be  made.  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  know  where  the  United  States  stands 
on  this  issue  today. 

Fifth,  I  find  it  inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  would  knowingly  use  biological 
warfare  even  as  a  matter  of  retaliation  De- 
fense admits  that  we  have  no  warning  sys- 
tem to  tell  when  and  if  such  an  attack  were 
used  against  us.  Biologists  tell  us  that  the 
purpose  of  biological  warfare  research  Is  to 
develop  vaccine-resistant  strains  of  disease. 
Defense  tells  us  there  is  no  specific  therapy 
available  for  most  BW  agents  and  that  vacci- 
nation against  the  more  than  100  agents  is 
not  practical  and  would  probably  harm  the 
health  of  the  individual. 

Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  Nobel  Laureate  biol- 
ogist, warns  that  loosing  a  biological  agent 
on  a  nation  might  well  result  in  a  world-wide 
epidemic  raging  out  of  control  with  new 
mutant  strains  of  the  disease  developing 
that  might  not  respond  to  a  vaccine  even  if 
one  were  Inltltdly  available. 

Dr.  James  D.  Wateon,  Nobel  laureate  bi- 
ologist at  Harvard  who  served  on  a  Presi- 
dential chemical  and  biological  warfare  ad- 
visory panel  from  1961  until  1964  said  in  an 
interview  that  he  thinks  CBW  programs 
should  be  discontinued  because  they  are  not 
a  good  way  of  winning  wars— militarily 
they're  a  waste  of  time.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  top  people  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  never  gave  a  damn  about  it — it  be- 
comes dangerous  with  a  suspicious,  hostile 
nUlltary  who  are  losing  a  war,  so  will  try  It 
to  win. 

With  these  comments  in  mind,  I  urge  the 
United  States  to  give  iuU  support  to  the 
proposal  of  the  British  to  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Conference  that  biologi- 
cal warfare  research  and  use  be  fullv  banned. 
Research  on  vaccines  against  diseases  can 
be  conducted — openly— vrtth  the  results 
available  to  everyone.  An  oi>en  inspection 
system  has  been  suggested,  one  In  which 
all  biologists  would  report  by  word  of  mouth 
any  suspected  xlolatlon  of  the  ban  on  bi- 
ological weapons  rese€u-ch  or  manufacture. 
We  would  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain. 

Sixth,  I  urge  that  a  top-level  pcmel  of  De- 
partment of  Transpxjrtation,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Depiartment  of  Defense,  and 
independent  academic  experts  be  convened 
to  review  transportation  policies  for  chemi- 
cal and  biological  agents  and  to  establish 
the  strictest  transportation  standards  for 
their  transportation,  if  Indeed  such  trans- 
portation is  needed. 

Finally,  I  Intend  to  comment  further  on 
our  chemical  and  biological  warfare  policies 
and  practices  for  I  regard  them  as  one  of 
the  benchmarks  of  our  moral  and  ethical 
principles.  There  are  those  who  say  that  It 
makes  no  difference  how  a  man  dies.  I  dis- 
agree. Let  me  draw  from  General  Hebbeler's 
briefing;  there  Is  a  principle  of  proportional- 
ity, which  is  not  only  a  general  principle  of 
International  law,  but  is  also  fundamental 
to  moral  law.  It  applies  even  though  the 
target,  the  weapwn  and  the  method  of  at- 
tack may  be  legitimate.  It  requires  that  bel- 
ligerents refrain  from  employing  any  kind 
of  violence  which  Is  not  necessary  for  mili- 
tary purpjoses  I  believe  that  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  are  not  necessary  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Let  the  United  States  take 
the  lead  in  seeing  that  they  are  banned  from 
use.  And  let  the  United  States  refrain  from 
using  those  chemicals  which  begin  to  break 
down  the  thin  dividing  line  between  the  long 
standing  principle  of  uo-flrst  use  and  chem- 
ical warfare. 

The  text  of  the  answer  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  follows: 
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"April  15.  1969. 
"Hon.   Richard   D.   McCarthy, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

"Deak  Mr.  McCarthy:  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  7.  1969.  concerning  chemical  and 
biological  warfare. 

"Answers  to  each  of  your  questions  are 
attached.  Copies  of  reports  and  other  mate- 
rials which  are  relevant  to  the  questions  are 
Included.  It  is  believed  this  Information  re- 
sponds to  your  inquiries  on  an  unclassified 
basis.  There  are  areas  which  could  be  ex- 
tended and  amplified  by  classified  discussion. 
"Sincerely. 

"John  8.  Poster,  Jr., 

■Director  of  Defense, 
"Research  and  Engineering." 
Question  1.  Is  it  our  national  policy  to  re- 
spond in  kind  to  a  gas  attack  against  the 
nation?  Do  we  state  that  we  will  use  lethal 
gas  against  a  nation  that  launches  a  gas 
attack  against  us,  rather  than  a  nuclear  at- 
tack? Wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  and  Just  as 
effective  to  retaliate  with  another  weapon 
with  which  we  have  had  operational  experi- 
ence? •   - 

■  ATiswtr.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  a  defensive  chemical- 
biological  (CB)  capability  so  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  could  operate  for  some  period  of 
time  in  a  toxic  environment  If  necessary;  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  limited  offensive  ca- 
pability in  order  to  deter  all  use  of  CB  weap- 
ons by  the  threat  of  retaliation  in  kind: 
and  to  continue  a  program  of  research  and 
development  in  this  area  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  technological  surprise.  This 
policy  on  CB  weapons  is  part  of  a  broader 
strategy  designed  to  provide  the  U.S.  with 
several  options  for  response  against  various 
forms  of  attack.  Should  their  employment 
ever  be  necessary,  the  President  would  have 
to  authorize  their  use.  The  U£.  does  not 
have  a  policy  that  requires  a  single  and  In- 
variable response.  Deterrence  is  our  primary 
objective. 

Chemical  weapons,  In  many  tactical  situa- 
tions, are  more  effective  than  conventional 
(high  explosive  and  projectile)  weapons.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  l3  believed  wise  to  deter  their 
use.  If  two  approximately  equally  effective 
military  forces  were  engaged  In  combat,  and 
one  side  Initiated  a  CB  operation,  it  could 
gain  a  significant  advantage  even  If  the  op- 
posing side  has  protective  equipment.  Neu- 
tralization of  this  advantage  could  not  be 
achieved  with  conventional  arms. 

Question  2.  Is  It  our  national  policy  to 
respond  in  kind  to  a  massive  biological  weap- 
on attack?  Wouldn't  It  be  cheaper  and  in- 
finitely safer  for  all  of  mankind  to  respond 
to  a  biological  weapon  attack  with  other 
weapons  with  which  we  have  had  operational 
experience? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  policy  and  Its  rationale 
with  regard  to  biological  warfare  Is  generally 
the  same  as  that  for  chemical.  As  a  matter 
of  policy  the  U.S.  will  not  be  the  first  to  use 
biological  weapons,  but  we  are  aware  of  the 
capabilities  these  weapons  place  in  the  hands 
of  potential  adversaries.  For  this  reason  It  is 
important  to  carry  on  our  R&D  program  in 
BW,  not  only  to  provide  necessary  equip- 
ment, such  as  detection  and  warning  devices, 
but  to  define  and  quantify  more  fully  the 
potential  threat  to  the  U.S.  from  these  weap- 
ons, and  the  hazards  Involved  U  they  are  ever 
used  against  us. 

Question  3.  It  our  gas  biological  warfare 
efforts  are  purely  defensive  in  nature,  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  defend  our  public 
from  these  threats?  Why  hasn't  the  public 
been  instructed  as  to  what  to  do  In  the  case 
of  a  nerve  gas  attack,  a  hallucinatory  gas  at- 
tack, or  an  incapacitating  gas  attack?  Do  we 
stockpile  antidotes,  serums,  and  vaccines  for 
gas  and  biological  attacks,  at  medical  cen- 
ters and  instruct  people  where  they  are?  We 
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do,  after  all,  Instruct  people  what  to  do  in 
the  case  of  nuclear  attack.  We  stockpile  sup- 
plies In  fall-out  shelters  that  are  marked  so 
that  the  public  will  know  where  they  are. 
Why  don't  we  do  the  same  for  the  threat 
from  gas  and  biological  weapons? 

Answer.  The  threat  to  the  U.S.  civil  popula- 
tion from  CB  attack  has  been  studied  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  these  analyses 
are  periodically  up-dated.  It  is  clear  that  the 
threat  of  CB  attack  Is  less  significant  than 
that  of  nuclear  attack.  For  this  reason,  more 
emphasis  has  been  placed  In  civil  defense 
on  the  nuclear  threat. 

For  logistic  reasons  chemical  agents  do  not 
appear  to  pose  a  major  strategic  threat 
against  the  U.S.  For  example.  It  would  re- 
quire many  tons  of  nerve  agent  munitions  to 
carry  out  an  effective  attack  against  a  city 
of  a  few  million  people.  This  may  appear  In- 
consistent with  the  high  toxicity  of  the  nerve 
agents,  but  for  many  technical  reasons  such 
as  the  difficulty  In  disseminating  the  agents 
in  vapor  or  aerosol  form,  the  dilution  of  the 
agent  In  the  atmosphere,  and  their  Impinge- 
ment on  ground  and  vegetation.  It  Is  correct. 
For  this  reason,  the  U.S.  does  not  maintain 
stockpiles  of  therapeutic  materials  for  nerve 
agents.  Although  the  possibility  of  the  em- 
ployment of  biological  weapons  against  U.S. 
population  centers  cannot  be  ruled  out  en- 
tirely. It  does  not  presently  warrant  the 
priority  given  to  defense  against  the  effects 
of  nuclear  weaf>ons.  Research  on  methods  of 
detecting  and  warning,  identifying,  and  de- 
fending against  biological  attack  are  con- 
tinuing, OS  is  the  review  of  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  the  threat. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  has  developed 
an  Inexpensive  but  effective  protective  mask 
for  civilian  use,  and  a  limited  production 
run  was  made  to  test  production  quality. 
No  large  scale  production  was  undertaken 
because  of  the  low  estimate  of  the  threat  as 
described  above.  Should  the  threat  to  the 
U.S.  population  Increase,  this  mask  could  be 
produced  quite  rapidly  and,  together  with 
other  necessary  defensive  measures,  would 
afford  protection  against  both  chemical  and 
biological  attack.  Filtration  systems  have 
been  designed  and  tested,  and  these  could 
be  added  to  fall-out  shelters  to  afford  col- 
lective protection  for  groups  of  people.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  emergency  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  HFW  for  post- 
nuclear  attack  medical  support  would  be  ap- 
plicable. The  emergency  packaged  hospitals, 
for  example,  provide  for  expansion  of  hos- 
pital facilities  by  the  equivalent  of  2500  hos- 
pitals of  200  bed  size. 

The  U.S.  does  not  maintain  large  stock- 
piles of  medical  supplies  such  as  cmtlblotlcs 
and  vaccines  against  the  possibility  of  bio- 
logical attack.  There  is  no  specific  antibiotic 
therapy  available  for  most  BW  agents.  As  for 
vaccines,  there  are  more  than  100  p>osslble 
BW  agents,  and  production  and  administra- 
tion of  100  vaccines  to  the  U.S.  population  Is 
not  practical.  There  Is  medical  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  program  would  be  generally 
Injurious  to  health  in  addition  to  requiring 
prohibitive  expenditures. 

Question  4.  We  have  been  told  by  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Cjrrus  Vance,  that 
the  "why"  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
is  defense.  Are  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  Viet- 
nam, Korea,  Germany,  and  sailors  at  sea 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  all  forms 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  attack? 
Since  we  are  using  marginal  forms  of  a 
chemical  warfare  In  Vietnam,  are  our  forces 
prepared  for  an  escalation  in  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons?  Are  our  troops  prepared 
for  the  possibility  of  the  enemy  responding 
with  a  stronger  weapon  than  the  incapaci- 
tating gases  we  use? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  the 
equipment  to  protect  themselves  against  CB 
attack  with  the  exception  of  a  biological 
warning  and  detection  device  which  Is  under 
development.  U.S.  soldiers  and  sailors  gen- 
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erally  have  masks  and  protective  clothing; 
and  collective  protection  equipment  for  vans 
and  communication  centers  is  being  devel- 
oped and  supplied.  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam 
are  prepared  for  possible  enemy  uses  of 
chemical  weapons. 

Question  5.  Why  do  we  choose  to  call  de- 
foliants herbicides  of  the  type  we  use  in  our 
own  agriculture  rather  than  chemical  war- 
fare? What  defoliants  or  chemicals,  if  any, 
are  being  used  In  Vietnam  to  destroy  plant 
life  which  are  not  customarily  used  in  the 
United  States?  To  what  extent  are  they  used? 
What  is  the  distinction  between  a  chemical 
that  is  used  to  destroy  crops  and  a  plant 
disease  from  the  field  of  biological  warfare 
that  could  be  used  against  rice  or  wheat? 

Answer.  There  are  no  herbicidal  chemicals 
used  in  Vietnam  to  destroy  vegetation 
which  have  not  been  widely  used  in 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  clear- 
ing areas  for  agricultural  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses. 

The  term  "defoliants"  is  used  because  it 
properly  describes  the  purpose  of  its  use: 
that  is,  to  remove  leaves  from  Jungle  foliage 
to  reduce  the  threat  of  ambush  and  to  In- 
crease visibility  for  U.S.  Forces.  This  use  of 
defoliants  has  saved  many  American  and 
South  Vietnam  lives. 

There  are  several  distinctions  between  a 
chemical  herbicide  and  a  biological  plant 
disease.  The  biolpglcal  agents  are  living  plant 
pathogens,  and  may  be  spread  beyond  the 
area  of  attack  by  winds,  insects  or  animals. 
Chemical  herbicides  do  not  spread  in  this 
manner  beyond  the  area  of  attack.  Further, 
more  is  known  about  the  effects  of  chemical 
herbicides  because  of  their  widespread  use 
throughout  the  world.  Each  use  of  herbicides 
or  defoliants  in  Vietnam  is  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Question  6.  Do  we  have  in  practice  or  in 
policy  an  anti-food  policy  through  the  use  of 
defoliants  in  Vietnam?  What  are  our  plans  to 
restore  the  environment  of  Vietnam  which 
has  significantly  altered  as  a  result  of  our 
defoliant  policy?  Will  we  establish  a  commis- 
sion similar  to  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty 
Commission  that  operated  in  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  after  the  war  to  study  and  correct 
some  of  the  damage  that  we  caused? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  has  a  carefully  limited 
operation  in  South  Vietnam  to  disrupt  the 
enemy's  food  supply.  It  Is  limited  to  the  at- 
tack of  small  and  usually  remote  Jungle  plots 
which  we  know  the  VC  or  NVA  are  using. 
Usually  these  plots  are  along  trails  or  near 
their  base  camp  areas.  Each  such  operation 
is  approved  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Enemy  caches  of  food,  principally  rice,  are 
also  destroyed  when  it  cannot  be  used  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  These  limited  Allied 
activities  have  never,  in  any  single  year. 
affected  as  much  as  one  percent  of  the  an- 
nual food  output  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  date  surveys  have  shown  that  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  substantial  permanent  or  Ir- 
reparable damage  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
future  development  of  South  Vietnam,  at- 
tributable to  the  defoliation  effort.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  supported  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  studies  of  herbi- 
cides in  analagotis  areas,  and  I  am  attaching 
a  copy  of  their  report  "Response  of  Tropical 
and  Sub-Tropical  Woody  Plants  to  Chemical 
Treatments."  The  Department  of  Defense  also 
had  a  base  line  study  of  the  forests  of  Viet- 
nam prepared  entitled  "Forests  of  Southeast 
Asia  Puerto  Rico  and  Texas."  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached.  More  recently  a  study  "Assess- 
ment of  Ecological  Effects  of  Extensive  or  Re- 
peated Use  of  Herbicides"  was  done  by  Mid- 
west Research  Institute,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached.  This  study  was  reviewed  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  Judged  by  them  to  be  an  ac- 
curate and  competent  report.  Last  fall,  the 
Department  of  State,  with  Department  of  De- 
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fense  participation,  made  a  survey  of  the 
ecology  of  defoliated  areas.  One  of  the  sci- 
entists who  made  this  survey.  Dr.  Fred 
Tschlrley  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, published  his  report  In  Science.  A  copy 
of  his  report  is  attached. 

At  the  end  of  active  combat.  It  appears 
probable  that  there  will  be  agricultural  and 
forestry  activities  and  other  programs  which 
will  aid  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The 
Department  of  Defense  would  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  States  and  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  as  necessary 
in  accomplishing  these.  The  Department  of 
Defense  supports  the  concept  of  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  long-term  efforts  of  the 
limited  defoliation  program,  and  has  en- 
dorsed, in  principle,  proposals  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence for  such  a  scientific  study. 

Question  7.  Why  do  we  exclude  incapacitat- 
ing gases  such  as  those  used  in  combat  op- 
erations in  Vietnam,  from  the  chemical  war- 
fare category?  Why  are  vomiting  gases,  In- 
capacitating gases,  and  other  irritants  re- 
garded as  t)€ing  different  from  other  forms 
of  gas?  Apparently,  we  have  a  policy  of  using 
non-lethal,  or  at  least  non-lethal  by  intent, 
gas  in  combat.  Are  there  occasions  under 
which  the  gases  in  use  are  or  have  been  le- 
thal? Under  Secretary  Vance  has  said  that 
these  gases  are  not  chemical  warfare  because 
they  are  used  by  police  for  riot  control  and 
the  like.  Even  if  they  are,  this  still  appears  to 
be  a  policy  of  using  incapacitating  agents  as 
an  offensive  weapon.  Any  distinction  made  by 
Secretary  Vance  is  semantic  and  once  again 
opens  the  credibility  gap. 

Answer.  The  only  "incapacitating  gas"  In 
use  by  U.S.  Forces  in  Vietnam  is  the  riot  con- 
trol agent  called  CS,  although  CN  was  also 
authorized  some  years  ago.  Both  are  tear 
gases.  There  is  no  known  verified  instance  of 
lethality  by  CS.  either  In  Vietnam  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where  It  has  been 
used  to  control  disturbances  by  many 
governments. 

Efforts  to  find  the  statement  you  attribute 
to  the  former  Deputy  Secretary  Vance  have 
been  unsuccessful.  A  copy  of  an  excerpt  from 
his  testimony  two  years  ago  before  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  (February  1967)  is 
attached.  The  distinction  he  made  is  that 
the  U.S.  has  never  used  biological  weapons, 
nor  have  we  used  lethal  chemical  weapons 
since  World  War  I,  and  that  it  is  against 
U.S.  policy  to  inlOate  their  use,  but  that  the 
US.  has  used  riot  control  agents  and  herbi- 
cides. It  Is  believed  these  distinctions  are 
still  valid. 

Question  8.  What  precautions  are  taken 
to  insure  that  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare experiments  are  of  no  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic? What  precautions  did  not  work  at  the 
sheep  kill  at  Skull  Valley  In  Utah?  What  pre- 
cautions are  taken  when  the  Army  moves 
chemical  agents  from  a  plant  to  a  storsige 
depot  or  to  a  port  of  embarkation  or  an  air- 
field? What  are  the  risks  If  there  Is  a  train 
WTeck?  Are  the  agent*  being  transported 
volatile?  Is  the  statistical  probability  of  an 
accidental  discharge  of  poisonous  chemicals 
greater  than  of  the  probability  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  from,  say.  an  ABM  warhead?  What 
can  be  done  to  counter  the  dcimage  that 
would  be  done  if  there  were  an  accidental 
discharge  of  a  chemical  agent  while  In  transit 
through  a  city  or  town? 

Answer.  Strict  safety  practices  are  en- 
forced at  laboratories  which  do  research  on 
CB  agents.  Elaborate  systems  of  airtight 
hoods,  air  filtration  and  waste  decontamina- 
tion are  employed.  These  precautions  and 
procedures  are  reviewed  by  the  UJ3.  Publlo 
Health  Service  as  well  as  by  Department  of 
Defense  safety  experts.  The  equipment  nn^ 
building  designs  developed  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Biological  Laboratories,  for  example,  have 
been    generally    accepted    throughout    the 
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world  as  the  ultimate  In  safety  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  infectious  diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  extremely  unfortunate 
Skull  Valley  incident,  the  exact  chain  of 
events  is  still  not  completely  understood.  A 
freak  meteorological  situation  was  probably 
a  major  contributing  factor.  This  matter 
has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  a  special  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  chaired  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  included  for 
your  information.  This  committee  has  made 
a  number  of  recommendations  concerning 
test  limitations,  toxicologlcal  and  environ- 
mental investigations,  added  meteorological 
facilities,  and  a  permanent  safety  commit- 
tee. All  of  these  recommendations  are  being 
followed. 

Movement  of  chemical  agents  Is  governed 
by  rules  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  material  is 
shipped  in  special  containers:  these  contain- 
ers are  put  on  pallets  if  necessary  and  fully 
restrained,  and  an  underlying  Layer  of  sand 
is  used  to  reduce  vibration  and  to  absorb 
agent  in  the  highly  unlikely  event  of  leak- 
age. All  shipments  are  accompanied  by  a 
trained  escort  detachment  equipped  with 
decontaminating  and  first  aid  equipment. 
Routes  are  carefully  planned  to  avoid  popu- 
lated areas  to  the  greatest  extent  possible: 
and,  where  they  cannot  be  avoided,  to  move 
through  them  carefully  and  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

The  precautions  taken — the  use  of  special 
trains,  careful  routing,  controlled  speed?, 
and  other  measures — make  a  train  wreck  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  However,  even  further  steps 
are  taken  to  minimize  any  hazard  that  might 
result  from  an  accident.  Buffer  cars  are  in- 
cluded in  the  train,  the  escort  det.ichment  is 
distributed  in  different  cars  to  provide 
prompt  full-train  coverage  in  emergencies, 
and  transit  time  through  populated  areas  is 
minimized.  Although  the  agents  are  not 
inert.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  trans- 
ported agents  are  neither  volatile  nor  in  the 
gaseous  state.  They  are  liquid,  and  the  most 
volatile  is  about  eight  times  less  volatile 
than  water.  The  containers  are  not  under 
pressure,  and  nerve  agents  are  rapidly  ren- 
dered harmless  by  fire. 

The  comparison  of  statistical  probabilities 
of  a  railroad  accident  and  subsequent  dis- 
charge of  chemicals  or  accidental  explosion 
of  a  nuclear  device  is  very  difficult  because  of 
the  differences  between  them.  Extensive  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  provide  safety  in  both. 
There  has  never  been  either  an  accidental 
nuclear  explosion  or  an  accidental  discharge 
of  chemical  agent  during  shipment.  This  ab- 
sence of  data  makes  it  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  resi>ectlve  probabilities  of  axxident 

In  the  unlikely  event  of  accidental  dis- 
charge in  a  city  or  town,  the  first  steps  would 
be  to  secure  the  area;  to  decontaminate  the 
liquid  material,  and  to  provide  first-aid  to 
any  individuals  who  came  in  contact  with 
the  liquid.  Supplies  are  carried  in  the  train 
to  accomplish  this.  Any  alkaline  material, 
such  as  bleach  or  quicklime,  will  rapidly  de- 
compose nerve  agents.  Because  the  agents 
have  low  volatility,  there  Is  little  vapor  haz- 
ard, however,  people  should  not  be  allowed 
in  the  downwind  vicinity  as  a  matter  of 
precaution. 

Question  9.  What  Is  the  annual  cost  of  our 
activities  in  the  fields  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare?  What  Is  the  cost  of  muni- 
tions and  weapons  In  these  fields?  Since  com- 
parable figures  are  available  for  our  procure- 
ment and  reseach  programs  in  ICBM's,  the 
ABM,  Polaris,  and  similar  forces,  I  assume 
they  can  be  made  available  for  our  CBW  pro- 
gram. If  they  can't,  why  can't  they? 

Answer.  Total  U.S.  expenditures  In  the  CB 
field.  Including  smoke,  fismae,  and  Incendi- 
ary weapons.  Is  $350  million  for  Fiscal  Year 
1969.  There  Is  no  procurement  of  lethal  chem- 
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leal   agents  or  of  biological   agents.  Details 
of  exjjendltures  are  given  In  the  table  below. 

CB  expenditures,  fiscal  year  1969 
Procurement:  Million 

Smoke,  flame,  and  Incendiary (139 

Riot  control  munitions 81 

Herbicides    5 

Defensive   equipment 16 

Total   340 

R.D.T.  &E.: 

General  and  basic  R.  &  D 9 

Offensive  R.  &  D 31 

Defensive  R.   &  D 30 

Test    and   evaluation 20 

Total   90 

Operation  and  maintenance 20 

Question  10.  Do  we  have  the  capability  to 
respond  to  a  massive  nation-wide  gas  or  bio- 
logical warfare  attack?  That  is,  could  we 
launch  a  similar  and  immediate  attack 
against  the  aggressor?  The  deterrent  effect 
of  our  ICBM's  Is  based  on  the  enemy's  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  and  will  respond.  This  has 
been  a  policy  publicly  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Is  the  same  true  in  the  field  of 
chemical  or  biological  warfare? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  the  question,  as 
stated,  is  no:  the  U.S.  could  not  launch  an 
immediate,  massive,  chemical  and  biological 
attack.  The  U.S.  has  the  technical  capability 
to  do  this,  but  it  has  not  been  Judged  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  procure  and  install  the 
weapon  systems  for  "Immediate  massive" 
attack.  The  carefully  controlled  inventories 
are  adequate  for  tactical  response  against 
enemy  military  forces;  not  for  strategic  or 
"nationwide"  attack. 

Question  11.  Do  we  have  a  rapid  warning 
system  that  will  alert  the  public  to  a  chemi- 
cal or  biological  attack? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  has  developed  chemical 
detection  and  warning  instruments  which 
could  provide  the  components  for  a  national 
alarm  system.  They  have  not  been  deployed 
to  build  such  a  system.  However,  as  noted 
above,  it  is  believed  that  the  threat  of  stra- 
tegic chemical  attack  Is  not  great.  Warning 
against  biological  attack  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult technologically.  Recently,  there  has  been 
success  with  a  prototype  instrument  which 
would  provide  some  biological  warning  capa- 
bility. R&D  efforts  In  this  area  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Question  12.  Does  the  Army  use  any  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  types  of  institutions 
should  be  encouraged  or  pressed  into  accept- 
ing funds  for  work  in  chemical  and  biological 
warfare?  Does  the  Army  see  any  conflict  in 
asking  a  purely  civilian  Institution,  such  as 
the  Smithsonian,  to  do  work  that  might  con- 
flict with  the  institution's  activities  abroad? 

Answer.  The  Army  certainly  uses  discre- 
tion in  selection  of  all  of  its  contractors.  The 
advice  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
sought  in  identifying  a  suitable  Institute  to 
do  this  work.  As  a  result,  they  submitted  a 
proposal,  which  was  accepted.  As  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  work,  there  have  been 
45  papers  WTitten  by  Smithsonian  scientists 
and  published  in  the  scientific  literature. 
This  has  been  a  remarkably  productive  sci- 
entific Investigation  brought  about  by  a 
coincidence  of  Interests  In  the  fauna  of  the 
area. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  never 
asked  to  do.  nor  did  they  do.  any  "mili- 
tary" chemical  and  biological  warfare  re- 
search. It  carried  out  scientific  investigations 
appropriate  to  its  charter  and  objectives, 
and  published  the  significant  findings  in 
the  scientific  literature.  These  results  are 
available  for  use  by  the  Army,  by  any  oth- 
er government  agency,  or  by  any  nation  or 
scientist  wishing  to  do  so. 

Question  13.  Would  the  United  States  or 
any  other  major  nation  be  risking  Its  na- 
tional security  by  dispensing  with  chemical 
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Mid  biological  weapons  altogether,  especial- 
ly In  view  of  their  many  skllla  with  weap- 
ons that  have  already  been  used? 

Answer.   It   waa  pointed   out   In   the   dl«- 
cuMlon  of  Question  1  that  CB  weapons  are. 
In  many  military  situations  more  effective 
than  conventional  weapons.  Thus,  a  nation 
which  lacked  CB  weapons  and  could  not  de- 
ter or  counter  their  use  would  have  to  con- 
sider more  extreme  measures.  Unilateral  CB 
disarmament  would   adversely   affect   a   na- 
tion's deterrent  capability.  It  would  decrease 
Its  response  options,  and  It  would  ultimately 
seriously  degrade  Its  CB  defensive  capability. 
The  US.  Is  committed,  as  President  Nixon 
wrote  recently,   to  "exploring  any  proposals 
or   Ideas   that   could    contribute   to   sound 
weapons."  The  Defense  Department  is  fxilly 
In  accord  with  mutual  arms  control  efforts 
and  supports   them   In   every   way   possible. 
For   example,   members   of   the  Department 
of  Defense  will   Join  repreeentaUves  of  the 
State   Department    and    Arms    Control    and 
Disarmament  Agency  In  meeting  In  late  April 
to  aaslst  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's  group   of   14   consultant  experts   pre- 
pare a  report   to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  UN  on  the  characteristics  of  CB  weapons. 
Question  14.  Isn't  It  correct,  as  Dr.  Joshua 
Lederberg  has  said,  that  biological  weapons 
are  regarded  as  a  tool  of  dubious  value  at 
■beet?  '■ 

Answer.  It  Is  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion without  knowing  the  context  In  which 
Dr.  Lederberg  stated  his  conclusion,  nor  the 
rationale  he  used  In  arriving  at  It.  There 
are  a  number  of  technical  uncertainties 
about  the  effects  of  biological  weapons,  but 
this  does  not  reduce  the  viilnerablllty  of 
the  U.S.  to  them,  nor  does  It  negate  the 
potential  hazard  they  pose.  Until  such  time 
as  It  can  be  proved  that  they  are  of  little 
value  to  any  nation.  If  that  Is  Indeed  the 
case,  or  until  reliable  mutual  arms  control 
agreements  are  reached.  It  would  be  Im- 
prudent to  dismiss  them  lightly. 
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April  7.  1969. 
Hon.  RicHAKD  D.  McCabtht, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dbar  Congressman  McCarthy:  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Director,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  have  asked  me  to  reply 
to  your  letters  of  March  10  and  March  20, 
respectively,  in  which  you  inquired  as  to 
our  national  policy  with  respect  to  chemical 
and  biological  warfare. 

The  answers  that  follow  reflect  those  as- 
pects of  your  questions  that  come  within 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  For  ease  of  reference,  I  have 
repeated  the  questions.  Questions  3  and  7 
can  best  be  answered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Question  1.  It  Is  our  national  policy  to 
respond  In  kind  to  a  gas  attack  against 
the  nation?  Do  we  state  that  we  will  use 
lethal  gas  against  a  nation  that  launches  a 
gas  attack  against  us,  rather  than  retaliate 
with  another  weapon  with  which  we  have 
had  operational  experience? 

Answer.  Should  the  nation  be  attacked 
with  either  gas  or  biological  weapons,  the 
President  would  decide  upon  an  appropriate 
response.  As  you  indicate,  there  are  a  number 
of  responses  available  to  the  nation. 

Qxiestion  2.  Is  it  our  national  policy  to 
respond  In  kind  to  a  massive  biological  weap- 
on attack?  Wouldn't  It  be  cheaper  and  In- 
finitely safer  for  all  of  mankind  to  respond 
to  a  biological  weapon  attack  with  other 
weapons  with  which  we  have  had  opera- 
tional experience? 

Answer.  My  comment  on  Question  1  la 
equally  applicable  to  this  question. 

Question  4.  Why  do  we  choose  to  call  de- 
foliants herbicides  of  the  type  we  use  In  our 
own  agriculture  rather  than  chemical  war- 
fare? It  Is  not  sufficient  to  say  as  Ambassador 
Nabrlt  did,  that  so-called  herbicides  are  not 


a  form  of  chemical  warfare.  It  only  extends 
the  credibility  gap  between  our  statements 
and  our  practices.  What  Is  the  distinction 
between  a  chemical  that  Is  used  to  destroy 
crops  and  a  plant  disease  from  the  field  of 
biological  warfare  that  could  be  used  against 
rice  or  wheat? 

Answer.   In   1966,  at  the  United  Nations. 
Ambassadctf  Nabrlt  defended  United  States 
use  In  Vietnam  of  herbicides  which  Involve 
the  same  chemicals  and  have  the  same  effects 
as    those   domestically   used    In   the   United 
States,   the  Soviet   Union,  and  many   other 
countries,  on  the  basis  that  such  use  was  not 
prohibited  by  the  Geneva  Protocol  of   1925 
("Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  In 
War   of   Asphyxiating,    Poisonous   or    Other 
Oases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  War- 
fare"). Although  not  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment, the  U.S.  Is  pledged  to  observe  strictly 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol. 
The  Protocol  Is  not  without  ambiguity  as  to 
the  range  of  prohibited  chemical   weapons. 
For  example,  few  nations,  If  any,  consider 
the    use    of    smoke,    flame    and    Incendiary 
agents,  all  of  which  Involve  chemicals  and 
are    asphyxiating    at    times,    to    constitute 
chemical  warfare  or  to  be  prohibited  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  Similarly,  League  of  Nations 
records  Indicate  that.  In  prohibiting  poison 
gas  warfare,  the  Protocol's  drafters  did  not 
Intend  to  prohibit  the  use  of  chemical  anti- 
plant  agents.  While  some  nations  believe  that 
the  use  of  chemical  herbicides  In  war  Is  pro- 
hibited, we  have  been  candid  about  our  use 
of  these  materials,  and  I  see  no  credibility 
gap  between  our  statements  and  our  current 
practices. 

In  regard  to  your  question  on  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  destroy  enemy  crops  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  plant  diseases  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  distinction  Is  one  of  scale 
and  control.  Herbicides  can  be  employed  with 
some  precision  and  since  they  do  not  spread, 
in  the  sense  that  plant  diseases  spread,  they 
can  be  controlled.  On  the  other  hand,  plant 
diseases  are  living  organisms  capable  of  caus- 
ing eplphytotlcs  (plant  disease  epidemics). 
Moreover,  naturally  occurring  plant  disease 
organisms  have  been  known  lO  be  carried  by 
winds  and  cause  destruction  of  food  crops 
many  hundreds!  of  miles  from  the  original 
source  of  Infection.  This  Is  not  possible  with 
chemical  herbicides. 

The  U.S.  has  never  used  plant  diseases,  or 
any  other  form  of  biological  weapon,  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 

Question  5.  Do  we  have  In  practice  or  in 
policy  an  anti-food  policy  through  the  use 
of  defoliants  in  Vietnam?  What  are  our  plans 
to  restore  the  environment  of  Vietnam  which 
has  been  slgnlflcantly  altered  as  a  result  of 
our  defoliant  policy?  Will  we  establish  a  com- 
mission similar  to  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty 
Commission  that  operated  in  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  after  tbe  war  to  study  and  correct 
some  of  the  damage  that  we  caused? 

Answer.  There  are  two  purposes  served  by 
the  use  of  chemical  herbicides  in  South  Viet- 
nam: one  Is  to  clear  Jungle  foliage  in  order 
to  increase  visibility  on  the  ground  and  from 
the  air;  the  other  purpose  is  to  destroy 
only  those  specific  food  crops  being  grown 
by  Viet  Cong  forces,  thereby  increasing  the 
logistics  burden  on  the  enemy  by  causing 
him  to  divert  human  and  other  resoiu'ces 
to  non-combat  activities.  The  same  chemi- 
cals are  used  for  both  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
herbicides  on  the  Vietnamese  environment. 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  established  a 
special  Inter-agency  committee  In  1968  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  committee's  task  was  to  assess 
the  military  benefits  of  the  program  In  rela- 
tion to  its  costs,  and  to  study  Its  effects 
upon  the  ecology  of  the  country.  The  review 
Indicated  that.  In  general,  herbicide  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam  have  been  accomplished 
without  significant  permanent  damage  to 
the  ecology  of  the  country.  In  this  regard,  I 


am  enclosing  an  article  from  the  21  Feb- 
ruary 1969  issue  of  "Science,"  which  wps 
written  by  Pred  H.  TSchlrley,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Dr.  TBchlrley  served 
on  the  review  committee. 

There  is  certainly  much  merit  in  a  long 
range  study  of  the  ecological  effects  of  herbi- 
cides in  Vietnam.  Such  studies  in  combat 
are  obviously  difficult  at  present  but  should 
be  initiated  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Question  6.  Why  do  we  exclude  incapaci- 
tating gases  such  as  those  used  in  combat 
operations  in  Vietnam  from  the  chemical 
warfare  category?  Why  are  vomlUng  gases 
incapacitating  gases,  and  other  irritante  re- 
garded as  being  different  from  other  forms 
of  gas?  Apparently  we  have  a  policy  of  using 
non-lethal,  or  at  least  non-lethal  by  intent 
gas  In  combat.  Are  there  occasions  under 
which  the  gases  in  use  are  or  have  been 
lethal?  Under  Secretary  Vance  has  said  that 
these  gases  are  not  chemical  warfare  be- 
cause they  are  used  by  poUce  for  riot  con- 
trol and  the  like.  Even  if  they  are  this  still 
appears  to  be  a  policy  of  using  IncapacltaUng 
gas  as  an  offensive  weapon.  Any  distinction 
made  by  Secretary  Vance  Is  semantic  and 
once  again  opens  the  credibility  gap. 

Answer.  The  only  antl -personnel  agent 
used  by  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  U  the  riot 
control  agent  CS,  better  known  as  tear  gas 
This  chemical  riot-control  agent  has  been 
widely  used  by  governments  around  the 
world  for  the  control  of  domestic  disturb- 
ances. We  have  no  verified  reports  from  Vie-- 
nam  of  any  occasion  in  which  this  gas  has 
been  lethal.  To  the  contrary,  we  have  manv 
reports  of  lives  being  spared  by  the  us^ 
of  tear  gas.  The  fact  that  tear  gas  Is  used  fcr 
the  control  of  riots  by  governments  responsi- 
ble to  their  people  provides  an  objective 
standard  for  differentiating  it  from  other 
cnemlcal  weapons. 
Question  8.  Would  the  Unlt«d  States  or  anv 

^Zi^l°^  J^^"°''  ''^  '■*^^K  Its  national 
security  by  dispensing  with  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  altogether,  especially  n 
view  of  their  many  skills  with  weapons  th.n 
have  already  been  used? 

Answer.  The  potential  risk,  if  any,  posed 
to  Uie  security  of  the  U.S.  and  other  states 
by  dispensing  with  these  weapons  altogether 
continues  to  be  a  matter  for  our  consider- 
ation. It  will  require  particular  study  in  our 
consideration  of  the  proposed  ban  on  i^il 
biological  weapons  introduced  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  (ENDC)  last  summer  It  is 
expected  that  the  results  of  the  current 
study  being  undertaken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary-General,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  security  impUcaUons  of  these 
weapons,  will  provide  additional  insights  Into 
this  problem. 

Question  9.  Why  isn't  the  United  States 
Initiative  in  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
control  and  disarmament  as  active  or  ap- 
parent as  It  is  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

Answer.  The  very  nature  of  the  threat 
posed  by  nuclear  weapons  required  that  the 
U.S.  Join  with  other  nations  In  achieving 
agreement  In  this  area  on  a  priority  basis. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  controlling  lethal  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  To  this  end  ACDA  has 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search on  the  verification  aspects  of  possible 
arms  control  measures  relating  to  these 
weapons.  While  the  results  of  these  studies 
have  been  encouraging,  the  research  is  not 
yet  at  the  point  where  specific  measures  for 
International  consideration  could  be  rec- 
ommended. 

Question  10.  Lethal  chemicals  have  not 
been  used  at  all  In  warfare  by  the  major 
powers  for  the  past  fifty  years  and  biological 
weapons  have  never  been  used.  Why  shouldn  t 
we  initiate  steps  at  the  international  level 
to  dispense  with  those  weapons  altogether, 
beginning  with  biological  weapons? 


Answer.  We  would  agree  with  you  that  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  focus  new  arms  con- 
trol arrangements  on  these  weapons,  begin- 
ning with  biological  weapons.  Accordingly, 
the  U.S.  has  expressed  Its  willingness  to  give 
serious  study  to  the  British  proposal  banning 
microbiological  methods  of  warfare  which 
would  supplement  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol. 
Submitted  to  the  ENDC  In  1968.  the  U.K. 
proposal  called  for  a  prohibition  on  the  pro- 
duction, possession  and  use  In  any  and  all 
circumstances  of  microbiological  agents. 

Question  11.  What  are  the  United  States" 
plans  for  bringing  up  limitations  on  the  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  International 
forums? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions expressed  its  interest  in  participating 
In  discussions  which  may  promote  progress 
in  achieving  effective  arms  control  measures 
in  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. Most  recently,  on  March  18.  1969.  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  Instructed  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  ENDC  to  "Join  with  other 
delegations  in  exploring  any  proposal  or 
Ideas  that  could  contribute  to  sound  and 
effective  arms  control  relating  to  these 
weapons."  President  Nixon's  message  hope- 
fully will  lead  each  delegation  to  undertake 
new  and  productive  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem of  controlling  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  U.S. 
In  1966  co-sponsored  the  operative  part  of  a 
U.V  General  Assembly  resolution  which 
called  upon  all  States  to  observe  strictly  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol.  Moreover.  Just  last  year  the  U.S. 
pLiyed  a  leading  role  In  the  creation  by  the 
UN  Secretary-General  of  a  consultant  ex- 
perts group  to  study  the  effects  of  CB  weap- 
ons. (The  U.S.  Is  one  of  fourteen  countries 
represented  in  that  group.)  The  results  of 
that  study,  expected  by  July  1969.  should 
contribute  to  the  ENDC's  consideration  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the  control  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

I  hope  that  the  above  answers  will  help  to 
clarify  some  of  the  policy  Issues  about  which 
you  have  expressed  concern.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

H.  G.  Torbfrt.  Jr.. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  far  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

March  28.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McCarthy:  I  have 
read  your  recent  letter  on  the  subject  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  with  great 
Interest.  Blankly  I  must  say  that  many,  in- 
deed almost  all  of  the  questions  you  raise 
relate  to  national  pwllcy  matters  which  do 
no:  come  within  the  purview  of  my  office.  I 
have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  forward- 
Ins  your  letter  to  the  Department  of  State 
so  that  an  appropriate  response  can  be 
prrpared  In  the  near  future. 

You  ask  about  the  degree  to  which  the 
U.'S.  has  shown  Initiative  In  this  aspect  of 
dl.-armament  and  you  ask  what  our  plans 
are  at  the  UN  for  bringing  up  limitations  on 
the  use  of  these  weapons.  I  am  attaching 
to  this  letter  a  copy  of  Resolution  2454 
which  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
or.  20  December  1968  with  our  support.  Al- 
though the  U.S.  was  not  Itself  an  original 
co-sponsor  of  this  Resolution  we  worked 
ac-lvely  behind  the  scenes  in  Its  drafting 
and  along  with  106  other  members  of  the 
General  Asssembly  voted  for  It  (none  voted 
:tgalnst  It,  only  Guinea  and  Malawi  ab- 
stained). You  will  note  that  by  this  Resolu- 
tion the  General  Assembly  condemns  all 
actions  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  calls  for  strict  ob- 
servance by  all  States  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  contained  therein.  It  also  asks  the 
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Secretary-General  to  appoint  experts  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  consequences  of  the 
use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
and  to  transmit  this  report  to  the  Eighteen- 
Natlon  Disarmament  CcHnmlttee  In  Geneva 
by  July  1,  1969.  and  to  the  members  of 
the  UN  in  time  for  consideration  of  the  re- 
port Itself  at  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  September. 

The  Resolution  further  recommends  that 
governments  give  the  report  wide  distribu- 
tion through  all  media  in  order  to  acquaint 
public  opinion  with  its  contents.  Since  the 
adoption  of  this  Resolution  the  Secretary- 
General  has  designated  the  following  con- 
sultant experts  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report: 

Dr.  Tlbor  Bakacs,  Chief  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Health,  Buda- 
pest. 

Dr.  Hotse  C.  Bartlema.  Head  of  the 
Microbiological  Division  of  the  Medlcal- 
Blologlcal  Laboratory.  National  Defense  Re- 
search Organization,  Rljswljk,  Netherlands. 

Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett.  Former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Washington,  D.C.  Currently 
Deputy  Director  New  York  University  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Dr.  S.  Bhagavantam,  Scientific  Adviser  to 
the   Ministry  of  Defense.  New  Delhi. 

Dr.  Jlri  Pranek.  Head  of  the  Military  In- 
stitute for  Hygienic  Epidemiology  and 
Microbiology.  Prague 

Dr.  Yosio  Kawaklta,  President  of  Univer- 
sity of  Chlba.  Professor  of  Bacteriology, 
Chiba  City,  Japan 

M.  Victor  Moulin,  Ingenleur  en  chef  de 
I'Armement,  Paris 

Dr.  M.  K.  McPhall.  Director  of  Chemical 
and  Biological  Defense.  Defense  Chemical. 
Biological  and  Radiation  Laboratories.  De- 
fense Research  Board,  Ottawa 

Academician  O.  A.  Reutov.  Professor  at  the 
Moscow  State  University.  Moscow 

Dr.  Gulllermo  Soberon,  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biochemistry.  National  Autono- 
mous University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City 

Dr.  Lars-Prlk  Tammelln,  Chief  of  Depart- 
ment for  Medicine  and  Chemistry.  Research 
Institute  for  National  Defense.  Stockholm 

Dr.  Berhane  Tiumellsan.  Bacteriologist  of 
the  Imperial  Laboratory  and  Research  In- 
stitute Addis.  Ababa 

Colonel  Zblgniew  ZoJtowski.  Professor  of 
Medicine.  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Epi- 
demiology. Warsaw 

Sir  Solly  Zuckerman,  Scientific  Adviser  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
London 

These  experts  held  their  first,  organiza- 
tional session  in  Geneva  In  late  Januarv 
1969  and  adopted  their  terms  of  reference 
as  well  as  an  outline  f  Jr  their  study.  It  was 
fiu-ther  decided  by  the  group  that  thev  would 
reconvene  In  Geneva  on  16  April  for  a  period 
of  approximately  two  weeks. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
background  and  expertise  assembled  in  this 
group  give  grounds  to  expect  that  their  re- 
port win  contribute  significantly  to  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  subject  at  both 
the  ENDC  and  the  General  Assembly. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  letter  not  only 
responsive  to  your  request  but  encouraging. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  W.  Yost. 
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to  the  hearts  of  all  Montanans.  His  leg- 
£icy,  a  laige  collection  of  marvelous  de- 
pictions of  western  life  which  captured 
the  very  soul  of  the  pioneer  West,  is  an 
inspiration  to  many  a  poet.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this,  station  KRTV  of  Great 
Falls  sponsors  annually  the  Charles  M. 
Russell  poetry  contest.  Tlie  1969  winner 
is  Don  Ian  Smith,  a  Methodist  minister 
from  Choteau.  I  realize  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  long  admired  Charlie 
Russell's  paintings  and  will  appreciate 
my  sharing  this  poetic  tribute  with  them, 
as  follows: 

Charlie  RnssEU. 
(By  Don  Ian  Smith) 
Wild,  restless  rider  of  an  untamed  land, 
you  held  creation's  secret  In  your  hand; 
deft  fingers  that  could  mould  the  yielding 

clay; 
your  brush  could  capture  shades  of  night 

and  day; 
or  mirror  In  a  painted  warrior's  face 
the  pride  and  anguish  of  a  hunted  race. 

You  lived  life  simply,  deeply,  keen,  aware 
of  beauty,  distance,  sorrow,  toll  and  care. 
Our  hurried  world  has  need  of  such  a  one 
who  paused  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  sun. 
You  sensed  the  Joy,  the  fun,  the  problems, 

grief; 
of  cowboy.  Indian,  miner,  cattle  thief. 
You  lelt  the  hopeless  rancher's  naked  fear 
of  winter  in  a  starving  horse  or  steer. 

Beneath  Montana's  blue  and  boundless  sky 

a  thousand  priceless  paintings  pass  us  by 

when  with  our  minds  on  triviality 

we  neither  paint,  nor  have  the  eyes  to  see. 

O  rider  of  a  rough  and  rugged  land 

we  do  not  share  the  talent  of  your  hand; 

but  you  can  teach  in  words  both  sharp  and 

quaint 
the  art  to  see  the  scene  we  cannot  paint. 

Yours  was  U  creed  of  life  accepted,  shared. 
In  your  deep  love  of  earth  you  surely  prayed. 
And  nature's  gracious  God  must  smile  on 

one 
who  took  such  Joy  In  all  the  things  he  made. 


MAIL  RUN  TO  THE  MOON 


POETIC  TRIBUTE  TO 
CHARLES  RUSSELL 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:s 
Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.    OI^EN.    Mr.    Speaker,    Charles 
Russell,  the  great  western  artist  is  dear 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing news  release  from  the  Post  Office 
Department,  dated  July  9,  1969: 
Mail  Run  to  Moon 

Apollo  11  will  mark  America's  first  mall 
run  to  the  moon.  Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  M.  Blount  revealed  today. 

An  engraved  master  stamp  die  and  a  spe- 
cial "moon  letter"  will  accompany  America's 
astronauts  on  the  Journey  through  space  and 
their  historic  lunar  landing. 

Upon  Its  return  to  earth,  the  die  will  be 
used  to  produce  a  special  Jumbo-size,  10- 
cent  airmail  postage  stamp  commemorating 
man's  first  landing  on  the  moon. 

The  "moon  letter"  will  bear  a  die  proof  of 
the  commemorative  stamp  and  will  be  hand 
cancelled  by  moon  explorers  Nell  Armstrong 
and  Edwin  Aldrln  with  a  special  postmark 
reading  "Moon  Landing  U.S-A.,  July  20.  1969." 

The  "Moon  Landing"  commemorative 
stamp  will  be  issued  with  first-day  cere- 
monies in  Washington.  DC.  late  in- August 
It  will  be  50  percent  larger  than  our  usua'» 
stamp  size,  measuring  1.05  by  1.80  Inches, 
and  will  depict  a  spaceman  stepping  from 
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the  spEu;e  module  onto  the  moon's  surface. 
The  inscription  "First  Man  on  the  Moon" 
will  appear  across  the  bottom  In  capital  let- 
ters. The  pictorial  portion  of  the  flrst-day 
cancellation  will  be  a  replica  of  the  post- 
mark used  in  cancelling  the  envelope  on  the 
moon. 

The  hand-cancelled  "moon  letter"  will  un- 
dergo a  21 -day  decontamination  period  at 
Houston  and  then  will  be  returned  to  the 
Poet  Office  Department  where  It  will  be 
placed  on  display  In  the  Philatelic  Exhibition 
Room.  It  will  later  become  a  |)art  of  an  elabo- 
rate traveling  exhibit  that  will  be  shown 
throughout  the  nation  and  abroad. 

Production  of  the  master  die  that  will  be 
used  to  print  the  commemorative  moon 
landing  stamp  was  carried  out  in  great 
secrecy  by  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  and  had  President  Nixon's  complete 
endorsement.  There  was  no  "paperwork"  In- 
volved. Rather  than  the  customary  use  of 
messengers,  materials  were  hand  carried  be- 
tween the  two  Departments  by  official  staff 
workers. 

Mr.  Blount  predicted  the  opportunity  to 
buy  stamps  made  from  a  die  that  actually 
was  picesent  on  the  moon  will  capture  the 
lancy  ol  stamp  collectors  and  non-collectors 
alike  around  the  world. 

The  stamp  was  designed  by  Paul  Calle  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  who  also  produced 
the  art  work  for  the  twin  space  commemora- 
tive stamps  In  1967.  It  will  be  printed  on  the 
Glorl  press  and  Issued  in  panes  of  32.  The 
stamp  was  modeled  by  Robert  J.  Jones  and 
engraved  by  Edward  R.  Felver  (vignette)  and 
Albert  Saavedra  i  lettering) .  It  is  a  horizontal 
st.imp  showing  a  spaceman  emerging  from 
the  module.  In  the  background  to  the  right  Is 
the  earth.  Across  the  bottom  in  blue  Gothic 
capitals  is  the  Inscription,  "First  Man  on  the 
Moon."  Vertical,  right,  in  the  same  t3rpe  style 
lu  red  is  "United  States."  Upper  left  Is  "10<f 
Air  Mail." 

Persons  desiring  flrst-day  cancellations 
may  send  addressed  envelopes,  together  with 
remittances  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  stamps 
to  be  affixed,  to  the  Postmaster,  Washington, 
D.C.  20013  A  close-flttlng  enclosure  of  postal 
card  thickness  should  be  placed  In  each  en- 
velope and  the  flap  either  turned  In  or  sealed. 
The  outside  envelope  should  be  endorsed 
"First  Day  Covers  10c  First  Man  on  the  Moon 
Stamp"  Orders  for  covers  must  not  Include 
requests  for  uncancelled  stamps.  The  exact 
date  of  release  of  the  stamp  will  be  an- 
nounced later  Collectors  should  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  an  over-sized  stamp  and  covers 
should  be  addressed  low  and  as  far  to  the 
left  as  possible. 


GEN  LEONARD  H.  CHAPMAN  AD- 
DRESSES SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 
NAVY  LEAGUE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.\LIF0RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  have  asserted  that  our  Nation  is 
a  troubled  one.  Not  only  divided  by  a  war 
in  Vietnam,  but  torn  by  student  unrest 
at  home.  However,  there  is  another  side 
to  this  picture  which  is  all  too  easily  for- 
gotten in  this  storm  of  protest.  How  is  it 
possible  for  us  as  Americans  to  neglect 
the  tremendous  individual  heroism  which 
our  Armed  Forces  have  demonstrated  so 
many  times  in  recent  years.  Moreover, 
the  student  radicals  who  so  zealously  at- 
tempt to  destroy  military  recruiting  pro- 
grams and  military-sponsored  research 
do  not  realize  they  are  undermining  the 
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very  force  which  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions has  defended  the  right  they  hold  to 
be  so  dear — the  American  right  to  dis- 
sent. 

The  following  speech  by  Gen.  Leonard 
P.  Chapman,  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  before  the  San  Diego  County  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  will,  I  feel, 
serve  to  further  deepen  our  oonfldence  in 
the  future  course  ofthe  United  States. 
Remarks  by  General  Leonard  P.  Chapman, 
Jr..  USMC 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men— Shipmates:  I  will  not  ask  If  everyone 
can  hear  me.  The  last  time  I  asked  an  audi- 
ence that  question,  a  lady  in  the  back  an- 
swered "No" — well,  a  gentleman  up  front 
said  he  could  hear  me  very  well,  and  offered 
to  trade  places  with  her. 

So,  I  won't  ask. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here,  in  old  San 
Diego.  I  guess  a  city,  now  celebrating  its  two 
hundredth  year  of  existence  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  does  qualify  for  the  dignity 
of  being  called  old.  I  was  going  to  say  "a 
city  now  celebrating  its  two  hundredth  year 
of  establishment.  .  .  ."  But  you  can't  be  too 
careful  how  you  use  that  word,  these  days. 

Well,  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  has  not 
been  in  San  Diego  for  two  hundred  years,  but 
it  has  been  a  long  time.  We  flrst  arrived  in 
July  of  1842,  when  sailors  and  marines  from 
Commodore  Stockton's  squadron  landed  to 
assist  Captain  Fremont  In  securing  the  city. 
We've  been  here  ever  since,  and  we've  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it. 

San  Diego  Is  a  nice  place  to  be.  A  good 
home  port.  The  location,  the  weather,  the 
smell  of  blue  ocean  and  good  land  Joined 
together — and  more  Importantly — the  people; 
make  this  a  snug  harbor  for  all  men  who 
serve  this  country  on  the  sea. 

And  you,  shipmates  of  the  Navy  League  of 
San  Diego,  you  especially  make  us  feel  at 
home.  Your  Interest,  your  concern,  and  your 
actije  work  for  the  sea  services,  is  as  en- 
couraging as  it  is  vital.  Your  support,  and 
Involvement,  have  made  you  indispensable 
members  of  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  team. 

I  am  with  you  today  as  a  fellow  member, 
and  spokesman  for  the  Marine  Corps  ele- 
ment, of  our  team.  I  am  here  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  marines.  Now,  because  of 
our  Corps'  heavy  commitment  in  Vietnam, 
to  speak  to  you  of  marines,  is  to  speak  to 
you  of  the  war  in  that  place.  And  In  talking 
about  that  war,  two  theaters  of  action  must 
be  considered — the  battlefield  of  Vietnam, 
and,  the  battlefield  right  here,  in  this 
country. 

To  make  a  report  on  marines  on  the  battle- 
field of  Vietnam,  Is  a  simple,  and  proud  task. 
Their  dedication,  courage,  and  professional 
ability  are  everyday  facts.  These  haven't 
changed. 

And  also,  the  operational  and  tactical  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam  has  changed  little.  It  is 
that  kind  of  war.  Within  the  borders  of 
South  Vietnam,  we  continue  to  keep  the 
enemy's  main  force  units  away  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  generally  out  of  the  country.  We 
have  made  great  progress  In  rooting  out  the 
guerrillas,  and  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  local  Viet  Cong  units,  as 
such,  have  all  but  ceased  to  exist.  We  And 
more  and  more  that  these  guerrilla  units 
remain  Viet  Cong  in  name  only,  and  are 
actually  cadred,  and  filled  out  with  regular 
North  Vietnamese  troops  and  specialists.  The 
few  South  Vietnamese  left  In  these  forma- 
tions are  carefully  Integrated  with  the  peo- 
ple from  the  North,  watched  closely,  and 
can  hardly  be  classified  as  political  zealots. 
We  also  note  that  repeated  acts  of  terror 
by  the  enemy  seem  to  have  reached  their 
maximum  value  In  coercion.  Rather  than 
submit  to  enemy  control,  the  rural  Viet- 
namese people  are  turning  to  a  strengthened 
government.  And  let  there  be  no  mistake 
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about  it — the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  is  stronger.  And  as  the  enemy 
continues  to  apply  pressure,  and  more  Viet- 
namese from  the  rural  areas  turn'  to  the 
government.  It  gathers  even  greater  strength. 
That  is  the  real  heart  of  this  war. 

You  all  know  this  Is  a  guerrilla  war.  There 
are  no  lines  of  battle,  and  key  terrain  Is  a 
matter  of  who  holds  it  at  any  given  time.  It 
is  a  limited  war,  but  only  our  prosecution 
of  the  war  is  limited.  Not  the  enemy's.  The 
enemy  has  very  definite  advantages.  He  moves 
to  and  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  homeland 
as  he  chooses.  It  Is  up  to  him  if  there  Is  to 
be  a  war  at  all.  To  stop  the  war,  even  for 
a  short  rest,  he  merely  removes  himself.  The 
only  means  we  have  to  stop  the  war  Is  to 
destroy,  or  pre-empt  the  enemy  in  the  area 
within  which  we  have  limited  our  opera- 
tions. We  continue  to  seek  him  In  that  area, 
and  we  continue  to  destroy  him.  This  keeps 
him  away  from  the  main  population  centers. 

The  enemy  maintains  his  advantage  of 
free  movement,  and  a  stable  rear,  only  .-la 
long  as  we  choose  to  remain  out  of  his 
country.  If  the  situation  were  reversed.  North 
Vietnam  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
guerrilla  warfare  within  her  borders — with- 
out outside  help — any  more  than  is  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

But  our  country,  and  our  allies,  did  not 
choose  the  destruction  of  North  Vietnam, 
Rather,  our  forces  were  committed  to  deny 
the  North  Vietnamese  the  destruction  and 
conquest  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  And 
we  are  attempting  to  do  this,  by  limiting  our 
action  to  the  area  of  contention:  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  is  a  test,  a  severe  test,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  halting  aggression,  without 
the  destruction  of  the  aggressor  nation.  We 
have  no  desire  to  destroy  a  country — we  only 
intend  that  another  country  be  left  to  its 
own  determination.  And  this  war  has  been 
an  effort  to  re-establish  peace,  and  order,  by 
making  it  unprofitable  for  one  nation  to  Im- 
pose its  will  on  a  neighbor.  But  it  takes  great 
restraint,  and  an  extremely  temperate  ap- 
plication of  power.  This  country,  in  the  past 
four  years,  has  shown  an  unprecedented 
ability  to  do  Just  this.  But  it  demands  a 
high  price.  It  demands  time.  And  time  de- 
mands the  surcharge  of  patience. 

The  young  men  who  have  chosen  to  serve 
as  a  part  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team,  in 
this  war,  have  shown  a  remarkable  ability  to 
understand  this.  In  ships  that  steam  on  hu- 
mid station  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin:  In  the 
Riverine  Forces,  South,  In  the  delta:  and  in 
the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force,  North,  in 
the  I  Corps  Tactical  Zone:  young  Americans 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  willingly  fight 
this  war  at  sea,  in  the  air,  along  the  narrow 
rtverways,  and  in  the  rice  paddies  and  moun- 
tains. In  contrast  to  those  Americans  who 
talk  of  i)eace.  and  man's  right  of  self  deter- 
mination— these  young  men  actually  fight  for 
these  ideals. 

Now,  at  this  time,  the  enemy  has  three 
courses  of  action  he  can  follow.  In  his  war 
of  conquest. 

First,  he  can  continue  his  current  action; 
Quick  hit  and  run  raids  and  ambushes:  and 
rocket  and  mortar  attacks  on  American  in- 
stallations. These  provide  him  no  tactical  ad- 
vantage, and  even  though  he  loses  a  great 
many  men  in  their  application,  he  knows 
that  every  American  casualty  he  causes— 
though  tar  fewer  in  number  than  his  own- 
creates  another  chink  in  the  armor  of  Ameri- 
can patience. 

Politically  coordinated  with  these  attacks 
against  American  forces,  are  his  indiscrimi- 
nate rocket  attacks  on  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion centers.  Again,  no  tactical  advantage  is 
gained  by  creating  civilian  casualties — but 
as  the  people  rally  to  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  rocket  attacks  are 
one  of  the  few  ways  left  to  the  enemy  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  terror.  This  is  '^is 
war  of  attrition.  He  Is  willing  to  trade  Viet 
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Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  lives  for  Ameri- 
can patience,  and  South  Vietnamese  deter- 
mination. 

A  second  course  of  action  that  the  enemy 
might  elect,  would  be  to  launch  his  main 
force  units  in  an  all  out  effort — as  he  did  In 
his  Tet  aggression  of  1968,  Since  the  defeat 
he  suffered  at  that  time,  he  has  rebuilt  his 
formations  with  new  men — retrained  them, 
re-equipped  them,  and  at  present  they  are  in 
an  attack  posture.  They  are  poised,  thev  are 
ready,  and  they  can  be  launched  at  any  time. 
As  happened  during  Tet  of  1968,  such  an 
enemy  effort  could  only  hope  for  limited, 
and  temporary  tactical  success.  But  the  en- 
suing campaign  would  be  a  bloody  one.  And 
again,  his  objective  would  not  be  terrain — 
It  would  be  American  patience  and  resolve. 
The  third  course  open  to  the  enemy  rests 
in  Paris.  He  can  actually  start  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  peace  table.  He  oould  sue  for  the 
best  possible  terms,  and  wait  for  another  day. 
Another  chance. 

All  of  these  possibilities  depend  on  three 
considerations: 

Tlie  enemy's  determination  in  the  face  of 
his  waning  assets; 

The  progress  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  Its  armed  forces: 
And,  the  determination  and  patience  of 
the  people  right  here,  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  that  last  consideration  is  the  most 
dangerous  ground  the  enemy  walks  on.  Of 
all  the  ordnance  in  the  American  arsenal,  the 
determination  and  patience  of  the  American 
people— and  their  loyalty  to  allies— have  al- 
ways been  their  most  potent  weapons  In  the 
final  achievement  of  victory.  This  has  not 
changed.  The  people  of  this  country  will 
do  the  right  thing.  We  will  honor  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

But  we  are  a  free  society.  We  question, 
we  examine,  we  speak— and  we  dissent.  That 
is  our  right.  That  Is  our  strength.  A  totali- 
tarian enemy  can't  understand  this.  There  Is 
nothing  in  his  psychological  makeup  that 
will  admit  to  individual  thought,  moral  re- 
flection, and  questioning  voices.  This  Is  the 
eternal  fiaw  of  tyranny. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  theater 
of  action  of  this  war.  The  battlefield  here  in 
thl.5  country. 

I  think  objective  historians  of  the  future 
will  have  a  difficult  time  summarizing  this 
theater  of  action,  and  the  motives  of  the 
participants.  Because,  at  this  time,  the  main 
point  of  contention  Is  the  one  thing  all 
Americans,  everywhere,  agree  on— and  desire 
above  all  else.  An  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
This  war  is  now  well  into  its  fifth  year. 
The  battles  being  fought  todav  are,  more 
likely  than  not,  being  fought  over  the  same 
ground  as  the  battles  of  last  year,  and  the 
year  before.  Americans  grow  weary  of  war. 
And  not  Just  this  war.  but  the  very  idea  of 
war.  and  the  need  to  be  prepared.  Now,  when 
reference  Is  made  to  the  anti-war  sentiment 
in  this  country,  it  is  a  general  statement 
covering  four  entirely  different  groups: 

There  are  those  who  oppose  all  war,  re- 
gardless of  purpose — on  moral  or  religious 
grounds. 

A  second  category  Includes  the  sincere 
watchdogs  of  our  economy,  who  oppose  big 
defense  spending,  and  desire  to  divert  the 
funds  saved,  to  solving  Internal  problems. 
Yet  another  group  Is  opposed  only  to  our 
Involvement  In   this  war.    In  Vietnam. 

And,  a  fourth  group.  A  group  of  anti-gov- 
ernment organizations  who  oppose  our  In- 
volvement in  this  war,  only  because  they 
are  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
enemy.  They  employ  some  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  pacifists  in  speaking  of  this  war — but 
'ave  the  flag  of  the  Viet  Cong,  burn  our  own 
flag,  practice  violence,  and  preach  their  own 
war  as  a  means  to  destroy  our  present  society. 
The  first  three  groups  are  a  traditional 
Interchange  of  our  free  society.  They  dis- 
agree, and  as  Americans  they  practice  dissent. 
It  is  this  right  to  dissent  that  we  fight  to 
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preserve.  And  it  is  because  we  believe  in  such 
a  right  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
other  aggression. 

The  fourth  group  hides  behind  this  right 
of  dissent.  Like  our  enemy  In  Vietnam,  they 
fight  a  guerrilla  war.  They  too  have  a  free- 
dom of  movement,  and  the  advantage  of 
doing  battle  when  and  where  they  choose. 
Their  sanctuary  is  the  honesty,  and  integrity 
of  the  other  three  groups — and  the  knowledge 
that  this  is  truly  a  free  country. 

Now  they  are  on  our  college  campuses. 
Now  they  have  forced  identification  with 
today's  generation.  The  same  generation  that 
serves  so  well  in  today's  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps — and.  Indeed,  in  today's  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Coast  Guard.  The  young  Ameri- 
cans who  fight  this  war.  who  choose  to  serve 
this  country  at  a  time  that  service  is  not  an 
expected  act  of  conformity,  but  an  Indi- 
vidual act  of  faith. 

How  does  the  young  veteran  of  Vietnam 
see  his  association  with  these  people?  How 
does  he  feel  about  being  Inducted  Into  the 
"turned-on.  dropped-out"  set?  Does  he  feel 
that  all  of  his  courage,  and  sacrifice,  and  faith 
has  been  in  vain?  If  it  has.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, then  so  too,  has  the  service  of  all 
Americans  who  fought  in  the  American  revo- 
lution, and  all  other  wars  this  country  has 
had  to  fight  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

You  well  know  of  the  problems  of  the 
ROTC  at  some  schools.  I  think  you  know 
too,  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Marine 
Corps  and  other  services  in  recruiting  young 
officers  on  college  campuses.  We  have  had  no 
problems  attracting  young  college  grtiduates 
to  the  service  as  oflScers.  Oiy  problem  has 
been  getting  on  campus,  and  getting  In  touch 
with  those  who  wish  to  serve. 

At  some  schools  our  Marine  recruiters  have 
been  confronted  by  radicals  who  resent — in 
fact  reject — the  presence  of  those  who  defend 
their  freedom.  And  there  are  some  college 
administrators  who  will  not  afford  suitable 
space  to  conduct  recruiting  efforts.  Other 
administrators  have  given  in  to  militant  de- 
mands, and  ordered  the  recruiters  from  the 
campus. 

Where  did  this  generate?  How  did  It  start? 
Last  year,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  published  an  operation  order.  It  Is 
not  secret,  it  was  made  abundantly  available. 
The  title  of  the  plan  Is:  "Smash  the  Military 
Machine  In  the  Schools."  Among  Its  objec- 
tives It  lists  the  destruction  of  ROTC.  campus 
recruiting  for  the  military  and  defense  in- 
dustries, and  Government  sponsored  research. 
It  further  commands  and  explains:  "It  Is 
necessary  to  make  students  fight  the  uni- 
versities, not  as  students,  but  as  radicals 
attacking  American  Imperialism." 

Is  this  dissent?  Is  this  active  pacifism?  I 
think  not.  I  think  it  Is  an  effort  to  destroy 
this  country's  defense  establishment.  And 
the  effort  has  had  its  Infiuence,  not  only 
on  some  students  and  educators — but  on 
other  Americans,  sincere,  and  respected. 

This  has  hurt  the  Marine  Corps  For  a 
number  of  years  we  have  depended  upon 
recruiting  on  college  campuses  to  provide 
nearly  85  percent  of  all  new  Marine  officers. 
This  gave  us  a  valuable  cross  section  of 
educated  young  Americans.  Young  leaders 
from  every  part  of  this  Nation  who  brought 
with  them  fresh  skills,  and  new  ideas.  Their 
influence  was  important  not  only  to  the 
young  men  they  command,  but  to  us,  the 
senior  career  officers  who  command  them. 

Because  of  this  continuing  difficulty,  the 
Marine  Corps  has  opened  a  program  to  offer 
the  opportunity  of  officer  candidate  school 
to  young  men  who  have  completed  two  years 
of  college — aiming  primarily  at  those  who 
have  completed  a  Junior  college  course. 

But  this  does  not  mean  the  standards  of 
Junior  officer  leadership,  and  intelligence 
have  been  lowered.  Nor  does  it  mean  the 
quality  of  officer  training  will  be  affected. 
And  It  has  not  meant  an  end  to  college  grad- 
uates continuing  to  seek  service  as  commls- 
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sloned  officers.  Like  the  young  Americans 
who  willingly  take  their  places  in  the  enlisted 
ranks:  these  young  men  continue  to  offer 
their  education,  skills,  and  leadership. 

Because  of  this  situation,  a  new  relation- 
ship has  developed  between  young  officers 
and  their  men.  There  Is  a  silent  equality 
they  both  acknowledge.  Not  a  lack  of  disci- 
pline, but  a  warmth  of  understanding.  An 
unspoken  agreement  of  allegiance  and  serv- 
ice. And  this  is  the  stuff  that  has  made  this 
country. 

When  this  nation  was  established.  It  was 
under  an  almost  forgotten  concept  of  an- 
cient philosophy.  The  concept  that  a  man 
owes  his  allegiance  and  service  not  to  a 
sovereign,  but  to  his  country.  And  the  sov- 
ereign owes  his  allegiance,  and  his  service 
to  the  people.  This  is  the  American  military 
tradition,  too.  We  serve  oui;  country.  We  serve 
the  people.  We  are  not  a  cult-of-the-gun. 
We  are  citizens  who,  like  all  other  citizens, 
demand  citizen  control  of  our  defense.  Our 
common  defense. 

In  this  country,  there  Is  a  defense  estab- 
lishment, and  there  is  a  military  Industrial 
complex.  That  they  exist  is  not  as  Impor- 
tant as  why  tiiey  exist.  All  of  the  polemics, 
and  turn-about  adjectives  of  the  anti-de- 
fense dialogue  will  not  change  the  fact  that 
other  men.  In  other  countries,  still  speak  of 
face  to  face  confrontation,  and  destruction 
of  this  country.  And  they  do  not  speak  of 
destruction  of  the  rich,  the  middle  class,  or 
the  poor.  They  do  not  say  that  they  Intend 
to  destroy  the  American  way  of  life.  TTiey 
speak  of  destruction  of  this  country,  this 
people. 

That  Is  why  we  exist.  There  Is  an  enemy, 
and  we  exist  for  the  defense  against  that 
enemy. 

Because  we  tire  of  war,  and  the  expense 
and  biu-den  of  maintaining  a  strong  defense, 
does  not  mean  our  enemies  weaken,  and 
wither  away.  We  have  had  two  wars  since 
world  war  II.  How  many  more  have  we 
averted?  How  many  wars  have  not  been 
fought  because  of  our  strength,  our  defen.se? 
In  the  heart  of  this  country  is  a  small 
town.  Its  population  rounds  out  to  approxi- 
mately 250  people — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. This  village  has  felt  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Five  of  Its  young  men  have  been  killed 
In  action.  Not  long  ago  the  townsjieople  p>e- 
tltloned  to  stop  any  further  drafting  of 
young  men  from  their  town.  They  felt  they 
had  given  enough.  But  what  of  the  five  who 
have  died?  Have  they  died  in  vain,  now  that 
their  town  withdraws  from  the  war? 

And  again,  what  of  all  the  young  men  who 
have  given  their  service  in  this  war?  How  do 
they  see  It?  Do  we  leave  them  a  country 
weakened  in  Its  defense  because  It  grows 
weary  of  what  It  sees  on  television,  and  reads 
In  the  press? 

They  are  Americans  too.  And  they  know 
this  war,  not  from  television,  but  from  day 
to  day  dedication  and  sacrifice.  How  do  they 
really  feel  about  It?  Ask  one  of  the  thirty- 
four  thousand  marines — young  officers  and 
enlisted  marines — who  have  requested  to 
serve  an  additional  6  months  in  Vietnam. 
Ask  the  young  marine  who  constructed  the 
sign  I  saw  Just  outside  his  foxhole  at  Khe 
Sanh. 

"For  those  who  fight  for  It."  the  sign  rend. 
"Life  has  a  special  flavor  the  protected  never 
know." 

Well,  to  date,  more  than  three  million  men 
have  come  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Over 
three  million  young  Americans  who  have 
fought  in  every  branch  of  our  armed  forces 
in  that  war,  and  indeed  know  that  very  spe- 
cial flavor  of  life. 

Except  for  the  return  of  the  27th  Marines 
to  this  city  last  sunxmer,  they  have  come 
home  as  they  left.  Quietly,  in  small  groups, 
without  fanfare,  without  ticker-tape  parades, 
and  without  promises.  Acd  in  the  mad  rush 
to  ask  the  youth  of  today  how  they  feel  about 
everything — these  three  million  young  men 
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have   somehow   been   overlooked.   But    they 
will  not  remain  silent  forever. 

Theee  young  Americans  are  deeply  proud 
of  the  service  they  have  given.  They  believe 
In  freedom  for  all  men.  They  have  proven 
that  fact  by  fighting  for  It.  They  believe  In 
freedom  for  themselves,  too,  but  have  re- 
mained quiet  about  It  because  It  was  an  as- 
sumed right — to  be  preserved  by  their  elders. 
But  now  they  question  the  preservation  of 
that  freedom — and  the  more  they  question 
the  more  they  find  voice.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  a  weekly  newsmagazine,  a  young  Ameri- 
can soldier  expressed  a  growing  feeling: 

"Many  of  us  here  In  Vietnam,  have  been 
following  the  stories  about  unrest  on  the 
Nation's  campuses  with  subdued  anger.  It  Is 
demoralizing  to  read  about  our  underprivi- 
leged counterparts  vandalizing  campxis 
buildings,  manhandling  Institution  leaders, 
and  generally  making  fools  of  themselves." 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

"Someday  this  war  Is  going  fcr  be  over,  and 
millions  of  angry  young  men  are  going  to 
descend  on  the  50  States  with  dreams  of 
homes,  and  families,  and  education,  and  Jobs. 
And  when  they  hit  the  campuses,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  someone  tries  to  stop  a  marine 
from  going  to  class,  or  that  some  sorry,  social 
reject  tries  to  plant  a  Viet  Cong  flag  next  to 
ihe  afUflclal  leg  of  a  Seabee,  or  splt«  in  the 
burned  face  of  an  Army  medic.  I  guarantee 
that  It  will  only  happen  once. 

Do  these  flne  American  fighting  men  de- 
serve a  country  in  order? 

Do  they  deserve  a  sound  defense? 

They  do.  They  have  payed  for  It  richly. 

And  I  believe  that  with  their  spirit,  their 
patriotism,  their  energy — and  with  the  back- 
ing of  men  and  women  like  you,  they  will 
get  the  wonderful  kind  of  country  they  de- 
serve. 

Thank  you. 


CRITICAL  PROBLEMS  CONFRONT 
OUR  PRIVATE  HOMEBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel H.  Rogg.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  in  his  statement  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  the  recent  increase  in  the 
prime  interest  rate,  reports  that  the  pri- 
vate homebuilding  industry  is  facing  a 
fight  for  survival.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Rogg's  analysis  of  this  tragic  situation  is 
all  too  true.  To  all  who  are  concerned 
with  finding  meaningful  solutions  to  the 
critical  problems  confronting  our  private 
homebuilding  industry  I  commend  Mr. 
Rogg's  most  excellent  statement,  which 
follows: 

Statement  bt   Mr.  Roog 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  and 
I  am  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders.  Our 
Association  represents  a  membership  of  over 
51,000  builders  and  associates.  We  appreciate 
very  much  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  present  our  views  on  the  re- 
cent Increase  In  the  prime  Interest  rate  to 

8'/2%. 

Gentlemen,  the  private  home  building  In- 
dustry Is  facing  a  fight  for  survival.  We  are 
told  that  If  we  wait  two  or  three  months 
things  should  get  better.  We  are  told  that 
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the  Federal  Reserve  is  giving  some  consider- 
ation to  a  program  of  voluntary  credit  re- 
straint. We  are  told  that  the  surtax  exten- 
sion and  Investment  credit  repeal  will  reduce 
Inflation's  flames  to  flickers. 

In  our  opinion,  we  cannot  wait  longer. 
The  prime  lending  rate  of  the  private  banks 
must  be  rolled  back. 

The  Fed  should  Immediately  call  on  Its 
member  banks — as  it  did  In  the  money 
crimch  days  of  1966 — to  slow  their  loans  to 
business.  The  privilege  of  dealing  at  its  dis- 
count window,  and  It  Is  a  privilege,  not  a 
right,  should  be  re-emphaslzed. 
We  also  urge  that — 

The  Fed  maintain  Its  current  rate  on  time 
deposits  under  Regulation  Q,  In  order  to 
forestall  any  further  outflow  of  savings  from 
savings  and  loans  and  mutual  savings  banks; 
The  FHA  Interest  rate  not  be  now  raised 
until  there  Is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
absolute  necessity  to  do  so; 

FNMA  continue  and  expand  its  present 
level  of  support  of  federally  backed  mort- 
gages; 

Lending  Institutions  voluntarily  ration 
scarce  credit  resources  to  the  end  that  home 
builders — as  well  as  small  business  gener- 
ally— be  given  an  opportunity  to  continue 
operating  and  make  their  vitally  needed  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
nation.  This  we  urge,  not  only  for  the  small 
businessmen  we  represent,  but  especially  for 
hard  pressed  American  families  seeking  to 
buy  or  rent  housing  today  and  tomorrow; 

The  Fed  be  urged  to  purchase  obligations 
of  FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  In  order  to  support,  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  this  essential  component  of  housing 
financing; 

Treasury  and  HTJD  take  Immediate  steps 
to  resolve  their  differences  and  make  opera- 
tional the  authority  for  GNMA  to  guarantee 
mortgage- backed  securities  Issued  by  FNMA 
and  private  mortgage  holders; 

Adequate  funding  at  full  authorized  lev- 
els, be  provided  for  the  government-assl.sted 
hovislng  programs,  such  as  enacted  In  1968; 
Pull  use  be  made  of  available  GNMA  spe- 
cial assistance  funds,  possibly  In  conjunction 
with  FNMA  purchase,  at  the  going  market 
price,  of  mortgages  acquired  by  GNMA  at 
par. 

These  suggestions  deal  primarily  with  the 
Immediate  crisis.  Beyond  this,  a  much  longer 
look  and  study  should  be  undertaken.  The 
history  of  recent  economic  activity  Indi- 
cates to  us  that  much  is  wrong  with  the 
Nation's  financial  structure.  Its  management, 
and  its  regiUation. 

Certainly  the  money  crunch  of  1966,  as 
well  as  that  of  today,  clearly  Indicates  the 
present  structure  and  the  present  regula- 
tory system  together  are  simply  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  Nation's  declared  needs,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  housing  sector. 

The  Nation's  financial  structure  has 
evolved  over  many  years.  Its  current  form 
and  regulatory  system  were  established  early 
In  this  century  upon  the  heels  of  several 
monetary  panics.  It  has  been  Improved  upon 
over  the  years  and,  certainly  In  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  this  century,  has  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  economic  growth, 
though  not  in  the  housing  field  particularly. 
However,  the  system,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted Is  simply  not  geared  to  cope  with 
recently  emerging  problems,  and  particu- 
larly those  we  will  encounter  In  the  last 
third  of  the  century. 

We  therefore  urge  that  a  head-to-toe  ex- 
amination of  the  financial  machinery  and 
the  regulatory  system  be  begtm  Immediately 
with  a  view  toward  making  the  system  more 
responsive  to  the  Nation's  requirements.  TJn- 
less  this  Is  done,  we  foresee  continuing  and 
Intensified  problems  In  satisfying  our  na- 
tional aspirations. 

But  what  the  Nation  needs  now  Is  a  mas- 
sive exercise  In  self-restraint,  but  this  re- 
straint should  be  more  evenly  applied,  more 
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equitably  shared.  The  home  building  Industry 
and  home  buyers  seem  to  be  the  only  ones 
being  restrained.  In  fact,  strangled. 

We  are  now  building  housing  at  a  rate  low- 
er than  five  years  ago.  Yet  this  is  a  time 
when — In  relation  to  housing  needs  and 
goals — we  should  be  producing  at  least  50 
per  cent  above  our  current  level. 

The  severe  effects,  felt  by  the  home  build- 
ing industry  In  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
the  significant  Increases  In  Interest  rates, 
serve  to  spotlight  the  precarious  situation  it 
finds  Itself  In  relation  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  The  least  fluctuation  severely  affects 
our  Industry.  It  may  be  of  some  Interest  to 
the  Committee  to  examine  the  chart  at- 
tached to  my  statement  which  demonstrates 
the  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
that  new  residential  construction  has  shared 
since  1915.  This  chart  shows  very  vividly  how 
our  Industry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
economy  In  recent  years. 

At  the  minimum,  we  believe  that  new 
residential  construction  should  represent 
4.5%  of  the  gross  national  product.  At  pres- 
ent It  Is  only  3.5%.  Except  for  the  severe 
credit  shortage  i>erlod  experienced  In  1966, 
this  Is  the  lowest  since  the  Second  World 
War.  A  4.5%  level  would  assure  greater  sta- 
bility In  times  such  as  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. 

Splrallng  Inflation,  fed  by  record-high 
interest  rates,  is  pricing  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  out  of  the  market.  This  latest 
hike  must  be  rolled  back.  And.  on  behalf  of 
our  industry,  I  so  wired  the  President  on  the 
day  following  the  first  press  stories  on  the 
Increase. 

Unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
counteract  these  rising  Interest  rates,  the 
cost  of  mortgage  money  soon  will  be  so 
high  that  even  middle  Income  purchasers 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  homes,  nor 
will  middle  income  renters  be  able  to  afford 
to  pay  the  rents  made  necessary  by  these 
high  interest  rates. 

Already  the  hopes  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families  to  obtain  decent  housing  have 
been  cruelly  crippled.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly harder  to  obtain  short-term  construc- 
tion money  or  long-term  mortgage  money  at 
any  rate. 

"This  Increase  means  further  loss  of  man- 
power to  our  Industry,  already  seeking  des- 
perately to  preserve  its  skilled  workers.  It 
means  less  use  of  materials.  It  means  fewer 
Jobs  In  related  industries.  It  means  loss  ol 
revenues  to  local  communities. 

This  present  situation  Is  especially  galling 
for  our  Industry  becatise  we  have  consist- 
ently backed  measures  In  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  to  curb  Inflation.  Home 
builders  have  supported — -and  still  support- 
proposed  antl-lnflatlonary  measures  such  as 
continuation  of  the  surtax,  removal  of  the 
Investment  credit,  and  reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures. We  have  supported  such 
measures,  knowing  full  well  they  will  have 
an  impact  on  our  Industry.  But  knowing,  too, 
they  are  necessary  to  contain  inflation  if 
the  overall  economy  is  to  survive. 

By  contrast,  we  think  the  banks'  recent 
prime  rate  Increase  disregards  the  lending 
Industry's  social  and  economic  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Nation.  The  banks  say  this  recent 
increase,  and  perhaps  even  further  increases, 
are  essential  in  the  fight  against  Inflation. 
This  is  Illusory.  The  constant  Increases  in 
lending  rates  have  only  fed  an  Inflationary 
psychology.  Borrowers,  especially  big  corpo- 
rate businesses,  fearing  further  increases 
have  continued  in  competition  with  each 
other  to  get  at  all  available  funds. 

'I'here  Is  simply  no  evidence  In  recent  ex- 
perience to  support  the  view  that  ever  higher 
Interest  rates  hold  back  Inflationary  fires  cf 
the  kind  we  are  now  experiencing.  They  have 
not  cut  back  the  demand  for  business  lu.ns, 
they  have  not  lowered  prices,  they  have  no" 
freed  more  money  for  social  purposes.  Nor 
will  they.  Rationing  credit,  as  is  now  being 
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done  by  ever-increasing  Interest  rates,  re- 
sults merely  in  excluding  the  weaker  compet- 
itors for  scarce  creditors  and  not  the  less 
meritorious  borrowers,  in  short,  it  leaves  no 
room  for  attention  to  using  our  credit  re- 
sources for  our  Nation's  needs. 

Obviously,  when  It  comes  to  competing  for 
scarce  funds,  the  home  buying  consumer  is  a 
much  weaker  competitor  than  are  corporate 
giants,  like  General  Motors.  A  statement  In 
the  June  20  Issue  of  Time  Magazine  vividly 
illustrates  what  we  are  talking  about: 

"Big  companies  will  be  able  to  pay  the  new 
price  of  credit  .  .  .  mortgage  rates  Immedi- 
ately moved  up  to  9%%  in  California  and 
Colorado,  and  lenders  In  many  cities  raised 
the  fees  by  which  they  Increase  their  take 
from  mortgage  loans,  without  actually  chang- 
ing the  Interest  rate  For  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, the  higher  money  rates  u'lll  add  to  the 
upward  pressure  on  prices.  Companies  figure 
interest  charges  as  part  of  their  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  the  consumer  must  ultimately 
pay  the  bill." 

An  economic  time  bomb  is  ticking.  High 
interest  rates  have  so  driven  up  yields  on 
other  obligations  that  commercial  banks  have 
.suffered  a  net  outflow  of  $600  million  In  sav- 
ings during  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  as 
compared  to  a  net  Infiow  of  $6.2  billion  dur- 
ing the  same  period  In  1968 — a  difference  of 
nearly  $7  billion. 

Fortunately,  and  unlike  the  situation  in 
1966,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  not  in- 
creased maximum  interest  rates  payable  on 
time  deposits;  this  has  minimized  a  poten- 
tially significant  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
savings  Infiow  to  savings  and  loans  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  thereby  avoiding  the  dis- 
astrous results  that  occurred  In  the  1966 
credit  crunch.  We  welcome  this  and  urge 
that  It  be  continued,  since  such  an  action 
would  only  serve  to  unbalance  the  economy 
even  more. 

In  urging  a  prime  rate  rollback,  we  believe 
that  the  full  influence  of  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  of  the  Administration,  must  be 
brotight  to  bear  on  the  commercial  banks. 
Such  a  rollback  Is  necessary  to  stifle  the  call 
now  being  heard  In  some  quarters  for  more 
direct  Federal  Intervention  In  the  allocation 
of  economic  resources.  We,  along  with  many 
others,  abhor  Federal  controls.  However,  we 
also  recognize  that  for  the  first  time  we  are 
engaged  in  a  major  military  undertaking 
without  some  type  of  controls  on  the  use  of 
credit  and  on  prices  and  wages.  It  could  well 
be  argued,  of  course,  that  general  monetary 
restraints  of  the  kind  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing are  actually  a  form  of  selective  credit 
controls  Imposed  on  small  businesses  and  the 
housing  Industry. 

Certainly,  of  extreme  Importance  now  Is 
'iuick  passage  of  the  tax  legislation  reported 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  week. 
The  continuation  of  the  surtax,  the  repeal  of 
the  7%  Investment  credit,  and  a  continued 
effort  to  hold  down  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  are  essential  In  the  flglit  against 
inflation. 

We  are  prepared  to  shoulder  burdens  In  the 
fight  against  Inflation  In  order  to  preserve  a 
healthy  national  economy.  Others  should 
shoulder  their  share. 


RUSSIA  BECKONS  OLD  BUDDY 
UNCLE    SAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
gestures  by  the  Russians  Indicating  the 
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desires  to  lure  President  Nixon  to  the 
summit  and  to  obtain  U.S.  economic  and 
political  support  must  be  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  results  of  previous  dealings  with 
the  Soviets. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  editorial  com- 
mentary this  morning  discusses  the  pos- 
sible Sino-Soviet  split  and  the  U.S.  rela- 
tion to  it  in  a  most  practical  fashion,  as 
follows : 

Russia  Beckons  Old  Bin>DY  Uncle  Sam 

FYank  Starr,  our  Moscow  correspondent, 
has  got  within  30  miles  of  the  troubled  Slno- 
sovlet  frontier,  where  there  have  been  recent 
exchanges  of  fire,  and  discovers  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  counting  every  American  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event  of 
all-out  war. 

The  Russians  have  a  convenient  memory, 
and  they  expect  the  same  of  us.  They  were 
happy  to  have  lend-lease  and  the  United 
States  as  an  ally  when  they  got  embroiled 
with  Hitler's  Germany,  but  once  the  enemy 
was  beaten  soviet  propaganda  represented  the 
"Great  Patriotic  war"  as  solely  a  Russian 
endeavor,  with  the  United  States  deserving 
no  credit. 

Now  that  the  pot  gives  signs  of  boiling  over 
again,  the  Russians  say  that  If  there  should 
be  war  vrtth  the  Red  Chinese  It  will  be  our 
war  as  well  as  theirs.  Talking  to  people  in 
BLhabarovsk,  In  the  soviet  far  east,  Starr 
heard  such  sentiments  as  these: 

"If  there's  a  war,  other  countries  like  yours 
will  not  be  able  to  Ignore  It.  They'll  have  to 
Join,  and  If  they  do  that  It  will  be  a  world 
war — the  third.  You  have  a  resp)onslblllty  to 
the  weU- being  of  mankind,  because  such  a 
war  would  be  a  tragedy  for  all  humanity." 

But  out  of  the  same  mouth  came  the  usual 
soviet  propaganda  condemning  the  United 
States  for  Intervening  in  Viet  Nam,  altho  the 
reverse  of  that  coin  Is  that  Washington  could 
not  stand  aside  and  do  nothing  In  a  Chi- 
nese-Russian war. 

Much  the  same  line  was  enunciated  by 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  In  his 
speech  last  week  to  the  supreme  soviet,  the 
hypothetical  soviet  national  assembly.  Grom- 
yko said: 

"The  United  States  has  been  waging  war 
against  the  Vietnamese  people  for  five  years 
now.  By  Invading  South  Viet  Nam  with  an 
army  half  a  million  strong  and  thus  grossly 
violating  the  International  Geneva  agree- 
ments on  Viet  Nam,  the  United  States  acted 
as  an  aggressor. 

"The  Soviet  Union  Is  giving  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give  assistance  to  the  fraternal 
Vietnamese  people  in   their   Just  struggle." 

Gromyko  proposed  that  American  forces 
get  out  and  accept  a  blow  to  prestige  In  the 
form  of  qualified  surrender  to  communism. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  solicitous  that 
the  United  States  show  sympathy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Its  protracted  dispute  with 
communist  China,  and  the  warnings  he  ad- 
dressed to  Peking  were  couched  in  harsh  lan- 
guage. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  In 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  crusade  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  communism  certainly  should 
give  pause  to  any  Inclination  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  which  25  years  ago  led  to  the 
commiuilzatlon  of  eastern  Europe  and  China. 

As  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  pro- 
phesied In  1941,  "If  we  go  further  and  Join 
the  war  and  we  win.  then  we  have  won  for 
Stalin  the  grip  of  communism  on  Russia  and 
more  opportunity  for  It  to  extend  In  the 
world."  He  said  an  alliance  with  the  Krem- 
lin tyranny  would  reduce  Roosevelt's  cru- 
sade for  the  "four  freedoms"  to  a  "gargan- 
tuan Joke,"  and  that  America's  Interest  was 
to  let  the  totalltarians  exhaust  one  another. 

That  is  the  poUcy  that  is  In  America's  In- 
terest today. 
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BROOKVILLE  RESERVOIR 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  predominantly 
rural,  16-county  Ninth  District  of  In- 
diana depends  in  no  small  part  upon  the 
control  and  conservation  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  area. 

Through  a  series  of  reservoirs,  water- 
shed control  programs,  rural  water  and 
sewer  lines,  a  new  climate  is  being  cre- 
ated in  southeastern  Indiana,  one  which 
is  attractive  to  industry,  which  improves 
health  and  education  standards,  which 
brings  about  a  better  standard  of  living, 
and  improves  agricultural  production. 

I  was  dismayed  to  leam  last  week  that 
the  partially  completed  Brookville  Res- 
ervoir on  the  East  Fork  of  the  White- 
water River  was  being  made  the  victim 
of  another  construction  delay — one  of 
many  recently. 

I  disagree  with  this  thinking  and  I 
have  stated  my  objections  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  President  Nixon: 
House  op  Representatives, 
Congress  op  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  14,  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon  :  I  write  to  express 
my  shock  and  dismay  at  learning  the  Brook- 
ville Reservoir  project  In  Southeastern  In- 
diana has  been  delayed  again. 

You  dealt  this  project  a  crippling  blow  by 
reducing  FYesldent  Johnson's  Brookville  con- 
struction allocation  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  from 
$3.9  million  to  $1.4  million.  Your  order  for  a 
further  deferment  of  the  work  brings  a  new 
sense  of  frustration  and  uncertainty  to  the 
residents  of  the  area. 

I  wtis  assured  only  last  month  that  ad- 
vertisement for  bids  for  the  construction  of 
a  dam  and  spillway  would  be  going  out  in 
mid-July.  I  am  Informed  now.  however,  that 
advertisements  have  been  deferred  Indefi- 
nitely. 

I  find  It  Incredible  that  this  partially- 
completed  and  critically-needed  project  has 
been  delayed  again  In  the  name  of  economy. 
Allowing  this  reservoir  to  languish  in  its 
partially-complete  state  Is  not  saving  money, 
but  creating  a  costlier  project. 

These  continuing  delays  are  permitting  a 
deterioration  of  already-completed  segments 
of  the  project  .  .  .  creating  a  personnel  prob- 
lem with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  retaining 
people  familiar  with  the  project  .  .  .  allow- 
ing rising  construction  costs  to  push  higher 
the  total  project  cost  .  .  .  discouraging  pub- 
lic-minded citizens  from  participating  in 
conservation  projects  .  .  .  and  permitting 
spring  floods  and  summer  droughts  to  con- 
tinue to  wreak  the  economic  hardships  on 
Hooslers  which  this  reservoir  was  designed 
to  alleviate. 

I  know  and  appreciate  the  need  for  econ- 
omy, but  It  becomes  false  economy  to  delay 
a  partially-completed  project,  disrupting 
mall  and  school  bus  routes  and  farm-to- 
market  roads:  to  move  people  off  their  land, 
then  rent  It  back  to  them,  and  to  create  a 
sense  of  uncertainty  which  affects  the  eco- 
nomic climate  of  Southeastern  Indiana. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers became  aware  of  the  report  on  the 
Second  Supplemental  Bill,  containing  Con- 
gress'  spending   limitations   on  Friday,   and 
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on  this  basis,  ordered  the  delay.  That  legisla- 
tion was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress on  Wednesday. 

I  find  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  reasoning 
unacceptable,  and  I  find  the  continued  de- 
lays In  the  name  of  economy  unrealistic. 

r  urge  you  to  order  the  immediate  rein- 
statement of  construction  on  the  Brookville 
Reservoir  project. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  HAMrLTON, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  NEED  TO  INCREASE  THE  EF- 
FECTIVENESS OF  CERTAIN  STU- 
DENT LOAN  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  has  met  with  severe  setbacks 
and  has  to  date  been  unable  to  meet  its 
potential. 

This  progrsim  of  low-interest  insured 
losuis  to  qualified  college  students  is  a 
commendable  one.  It  was  Intended  to 
assist  middle-  and  low-income  families 
in  financing  college  educations  for  their 
children. 

The  loan  program  provides  that  all 
qualified  students  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive insured  low-interest  loans  regard- 
less of  family  income,  and  that  those 
students  from  famUles  having  an  ad- 
justed income  of  less  than  $15,000  would 
have  all  their  interest  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  while  they  are  in  school 
and  3  percentage  points  of  the  6-percent 
total  during  the  repayment  period  which 
begins  9  months  after  the  student  leaves 
college  or  graduate  school. 

The  loans  may  be  made  to  students 
by  banks  and  other  lending  institutions 
and  insured  by  State  loan  guarantee  au- 
thorities or  by  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. A  Federal  loan  insurance  program 
is  authorized  on  a  standby  basis,  if  ade- 
quate State  and  private  plans  are  not 
reasonably  accessible  to  students.  To 
date  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
guaranteed  any  student  loans. 

The  Federal  Government  advances 
money,  known  as  "seed-money,"  to 
strengthen  or  to  help  establish  State  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies'  insurance 
funds. 

This  loan  program  which  got  under- 
way during  the  summer  of  1966  has  pro- 
vided about  $1.4  billion  in  loans  to  an 
estimated  1.6  million  students — a  praise- 
worthy achievement,  but  unfortunately 
not  adequate  to  the  student  demand  for 
these  loans. 

The  average  cost  of  attending  a  public 
college  or  university  is  estimated  by  the 
Office  of  Education  at  $1,122  an  aca- 
demic year — and  for  a  private  college  or 
university  at  $2,389  a  year.  Many  writers 
and  economists  have  arrived  at  consid- 
erably higher  estimates. 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census  put  the  median  money  income  of 
American  families  with  heads  under  65 
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years  at  $7,974.  Clearly  those  families 
with  incomes  of  $7,974  or  less  would  find 
it  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  sup- 
port one,  let  alone  two  or  more  children 
through  college.  Therefore  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we,  in  a  nation  that  honors 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  as  a 
basic  principle  of  justice,  aid  those  fam- 
ilies who  have  present  difficulties  in  send- 
ing their  children  through  college. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  several  years 
now  that  the  problems  besetting  this  pro- 
gram have  resulted  in  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  private  lenders  to  par- 
ticipate and  a  refusal  of  others  to  accept 
more  than  a  very  limited  number  of 
applications  for  insured  loans  to  stu- 
dents. 

Consequently  many  students  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  these  loans,  and 
have  been  unable  to  continue  their  edu- 
cations. 

Tliere  are  two  main  problems,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  have  prevented  this  pro- 
gram from  functioning  fully.  First,  the 
banks  and  other  lenders  contend  that  the 
maximum  interest  rate  of  6  percent  does 
not  cover  the  cost  to  the  lenders  in  to- 
day's tight  money  market. 

When  this  maximum  interest  rate  was 
arrived  at  4  years  ago,  it  was  considered 
a  "break-even"  rate  for  the  lenders.  The 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions  in- 
sist that  this  was  never  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal, and  6  percent  maximum  has 
proved  to  be  a  "loss"  rate  for  them. 

Student  loans  are  given  for  com- 
paratively long  terms.  The  loans  do  not 
contribute  to  bank  liquidity  through  re- 
payment of  principle  in  the  way  that 
other  loans,  including  installment  loans, 
do.  Repayment  of  principle  on  an  install- 
ment loan — which  is  comparable  to  a 
student  loan — begins  within  a  month 
after  credit  has  been  extended,  whereas 
repayment  on  student  loans  may  not 
begin  until  at  least  9  months  after  the 
borrower  completes  his  course  of  study. 
Loans  are  repaid  within  5  to  10  years 
after  graduation.  This  creates  a  long 
time-lag  in  the  "roll-over"  time  of  this 
money. 

This  6  percent  interest  maximum  is 
2.5  percent  below  the  rate  that  many 
banks  charge  their  prime  business 
borrowers. 

Second,  there  is  a  burdensome  amount 
of  paper  work  involved  in  making  and 
processing  these  loans.  Student  loans,  be- 
cause of  the  extra  paperwork  and  the 
extra  time  involved,  cost  more  than  most 
other  types  of  loans. 

These  pressing  problems  must  be 
remedied  before  the  lenders  will  decide 
in  favor  of  allocating  their  limited  funds 
for  student  loans. 

I  will  be  introducing  a  bill  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  programs.  This  bill  will  amend 
provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  of  the  National  Vocational 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  to  en- 
courage banks  and  other  lenders  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  this  timely  and  much 
needed  student  loan  program. 

Since  the  main  obstacles  to  the  func- 
tioning of  this  program  are  the  maxi- 
mimi  interest  rate  allowable  on  loans  and 
the  cumbersome  and  costly  paperwork 
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Involved  In  making  these  loans,  my 
amendments  concern  themselves  largely 
with  these  two  areas. 

My  bill  will  permit  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  after  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  set  interest 
rates,  by  Executive  order,  in  excess  of 
6  percent  when  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  such  a  rate  is  necessary  for 
this  program  to  be  fully  realized,  and 
would  provide  for  Federal  payment  of 
the  additional  interest  cost. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  1 1  States — 
Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Termessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia; have  usury  laws  which  set  con- 
tract rates  at  a  6-percent  maximum. 
These  States  could,  however,  amend  their 
usury  laws  to  make  an  exception  of  the 
long-term  guaranteed  student  loans  as 
many  States  now  make  other  exceptions 
to  their  usury  laws  when  it  serves  an  im- 
portant public  purpose. 

This  Interest  rate,  set  by  the  President 
in  an  Executive  order,  will  not  be  man- 
datory. A  lending  institution  could 
charge  less  than  the  maximum.  But  this 
variable  ceiling  would  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Federal  Government  of 
any  arbitrary  interest  figure  which 
might  become  a  bar  to  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program.  It  would  enable  the 
President  to  assure  that,  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  concerned, 
there  would  be  no  arbitrary  barrier  across 
the  road  of  higher  education. 

I  further  propose  that  the  private 
lenders  will  be  entitled  to  charge  certain 
fees  to  be  set  at  an  appropriate  basis  by 
the  Secretary,  to  cover  the  costs  of  mak- 
ing these  loans  that  are  not  adequately 
compensated  for  by  allowable  Interest 
charges. 

Private  lenders  would  be  permitted  up 
to  $35  for-,processing  each  approved  stu- 
dent loan  amplication  and  up  to  $35  for 
work  involved  in  consolidation  or  other 
conversion  fees  when  the  repayment  pe- 
riod begins.  A  servicing  fee  of  up  to  $1 
for  each  installment  payable  by  the  bor- 
rower will  also  be  permitted.  All  process- 
ing, consolidation  and  other  conversion 
fees  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  passage  of  these  amendments  will 
insure  fulfillment  of  the  great  potential 
of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
by  giving  it  a  greater  appeal  to  those 
lending  institutions  that  have  to  date 
been  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to 
this  program. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  ever-spiraling  costs  to  the  student  and 
his  family  for  attendance  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  Over  the  past 
10  years  the  cost  of  attending  a  public 
institution  has  risen  19  percent  and  there 
has  been  a  41 -percent  increase  in  pri- 
vate school  costs. 

If  we  are  to  make  meaningful  finan- 
cial assistance  to  all  students  willing  and 
able  to  benefit  from  a  college  education, 
then  we  must  amend  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program.  This  program  is 
based  on  sound  principles  and  with  the 
adoption  of  my  amendments  it  could 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  financ- 
ing of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  vo- 
cational education  for  students  of  low- 
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and  middle-income  families.  A  democ- 
racy must  invest  in  the  education  of  all 
its  young  people  if  it  is  to  flourish. 


THE  GREAT  SHOE  IMPORT  THREAT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  speak  of  an  extremely  serious  situa- 
tion, that  of  the  potential  disaster  facing 
the  American  shoemaklng  industry.  For- 
eign imports,  cheap  and  of  decent  qual- 
ity, are  flooding  the  American  market. 
If  we  do  not  act  quickly,  the  damage  may 
be  irrevocable. 

By  all  marketing  indicators,  shoe- 
making  should  be  among  the  fastest 
growing  American  industries.  Consid- 
ering that  U.S.  footwear  consumption 
has  for  many  years  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 31 2  pairs  per  capita,  then  on  the 
basis  of  our  population  increase  alone 
the  market  should  be  growing  by  10  mil- 
lion pairs  annually.  If  this  in  itself  were 
not  sufficient,  we  must  note  that  in  the 
last  10  years  we  have  seen  the  total  in- 
tegration of  footwear  into  the  current 
fashion  outlook.  And  our  booming  econ- 
omy has  provided  for  even  further 
growth. 

Of  course,  I  am  really  not  contending 
that  the  market  has  not  grown.  It  has 
grown  considerably  from  sales  of  740 
million  pairs  in  1966  to  over  830  million 
pairs  in  1968.  but  domestic  production 
has  not  growTi  at  all.  The  entire  net 
growth  of  2  years,  more  than  90  million 
pairs  of  shoes,  has  gone  to  foreign 
imports. 

In  the  "nonrubber"  area,  imports  to- 
taled approximately  34  million  pairs  in 
1959.  By  1967.  they  had  climbed  to  129 
million  pairs,  and  in  1968  they  climbed 
another  35  percent.  Overall  imports  con- 
stituted over  20  percent  of  domestic 
sales  in  1968.  Estimates  for  1969  run  up 
to  35  percent,  with  sales  to  date  indi- 
cating that  this  figure  is  indeed  attain- 
able. It  appears  that  by  1975,  foreign 
manufacturers  will  have  taken  over  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  footwear 
market,  and  if  present  trends  continue, 
the  foreign  share  could  be  as  great  as  a 
staggering  90  percent.  From  second-rate 
competition  to  dominance  in  15  years. 

The  reason  for  these  changes  is  not 
style,  nor  quality,  nor  product  features. 
One  cannot  berate  the  foreign  products; 
although  they  are  no  better  than  Ameri- 
can footwear,  they  are  equivalent  in 
many  cases.  The  great  different  is  in 
price,  and  the  great  difference  in  price 
is  in  labor. 

We  all  know  that  cheap  foreign  labor 
has  been  a  problem  for  many  American 
industries.  In  this  case,  average  foreign 
rates  are  about  75  cents  per  hour,  or 
roughly  one-third  of  the  present  U.S. 
rate.  In  the  shoemaklng  industry,  this 
difference  is  of  greater  significance  than 
is  generally  the  case,  since  labor  accoimts 
for  up  to  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  each 
unit.  Fiu-ther,  because  the  industry  is 
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highly  competitive,  profit  margins  are 
very  narrow. 

The  footwear  producers  of  the  United 
States  are  not  asking  for  economic  iso- 
lationism or  latter-day  protectionism. 
They  are  merely  asking  for  a  chance  to 
compete  fairly.  Rather  than  assisting 
them  positively,  or  even  providing  a  sta- 
ble situation,  in  the  last  few  years  we 
have  permitted  import  duty  reductions 
that  have  averaged  out  to  about  30  per- 
cent. It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  un- 
fairly neglected  these  people,  and  un- 
less something  is  done  quickly  we  will 
witness  the  accelerating  deterioration  of 
a  large  American  industry. 

I  have  already  joined  over  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  in  petition- 
ing President  Nixon  to  negotiate  vol- 
untary limitations  on  shoe  imports  with 
those  nations  sending  the  bulk  of  the 
imported  footwear  to  the  United  States. 
I  think  this  is  a  healthy  recognition  of 
the  problem  at  hand,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  make  an 
early  and  favorable  report  on  H.R. 
12466.  my  proposed  Orderly  Footwear 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1969. 

The  act  would  provide  for  negotiated 
quotas  on  imports  of  footwear  into  the 
United  States  and  will  assure  foreign 
manufacturers  and  domestic  producers 
alike  their  fair  shares  of  the  expanding 
U.S.  footwear  market.  Under  this  act, 
the  President  would  be  empowered  to 
seek  agreements  with  other  nations  lim- 
iting imports  of  footwear  in  any  cate- 
gorj-  to  the  average  share  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption in  that  category  during  a  3- 
year  period  before  1967.  After  6  months, 
imports  not  covered  by  the  agreement 
would  be  limited  to  the  average  amoimt 
brought  in  during  the  1962-66  period. 
This  quantity  may  each  year  tiiereafter 
increase  up  to  10  percent  of  U.S.  market 
growth,  and  the  President  may  adjust 
any  nation's  share  of  imports  to  accom- 
modate changing  economic  patterns  and 
developing  countries. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  this  astounding 
import  deluge,  and  I  urge  committee  ac- 
tion as  soon  as  it  has  finished  work  on 
income  tax  reform,  which  is  now  oc- 
cupying its  working  hours. 


POPULATION     GROWTH     AND     ITS 
CONSEQUENCES   TO   SOCIETY 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  the  House  Republican  Research 
Committee  task  force  on  earth  resources 
and  population,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
was  honored  to  have  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Norman  A.  Hilmar  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBridge.  the  Science  Adviser  to 
the  President,  testify  before  us  on  the 
question  of  population  growth  and  its 
consequences  to  society. 

All  the  testimony  before  us  has  em- 
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phasized  again  and  again  the  need  for 
immediate  coordination  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  expanded  funding  in  this 
most  crucial  area.  We  have  had  studies 
in  untold  abundance — now  we  need 
positive  action.  In  this  light  I  was  heart- 
ened by  the  comments  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert  H." 
Finch  on  CBS'  "Face  the  Nation"  Sun- 
day afternoon  when  he  stated: 

In  an  era  when  we  had  to  cut  back  from 
many  other  areas,  we  made  a  quantum  Jump 
in  our  allocations  for  family  planning,  be- 
cause we  just  simply  have  to  come  to  grins 
with  this.  We're  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think 
we  can  make  changes  in  a  creative  way  In 
these  other  areas  if  we're  overpopulat  nr 
ourselves. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Members  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  our  work.  I 
wish  to  include  the  highlights  of  these 
two  meetings  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Hearing  Highlights 

TtlESDAT.     JTTLY     8.     1969 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  Mr.  Arthur 
A.  Campbell.  Deputy  Director.  Center  for 
Population  Research;  and  Dr.  Norman  A. 
Hilmar,  Chief.  Program  Liaison  Branch.  Cen- 
ter for  Population  Research. 

Members  present;  Bush,  Carter.  Horton, 
McCIoskey.  Pettis. 

The  Center  for  Population  Research  has 
three  major  functions:  first,  it  is  the  co- 
ordinating body  for  all  population  research 
presently  being  conducted  by  the  federal 
government;  second,  it  is  responsible  for  con- 
ducting contract  research  programs;  and 
third,  it  authorizes  and  oversees  research 
grants.  Mr.  Campbell  explained  that  the 
President's  Health  Message  of  March,  1968 
gives  the  CPR  the  authority  to  assume  this 
coordinating  function. 

For  fiscal  1969,  the  NICHD  budget  totals 
over  $10  million,  of  which  $8.2  million  has 
been  designated  for  research  contracts  and 
grants.  In  addition.  NICHD  has  received  $1.5 
million  from  AID  for  specific  research. 

Within  NICHD  the  research  priorities  are 
determined  by  the  members  of  the  Popula- 
tion Research  Advisory  Committee.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  trained  ex- 
perts and  paid  by  NICHD  as  population  con- 
sultants. 

Mr.  Campbell  explained  that  the  CPR 
projects  must  be  viewed  within  the  context 
of  various  national  cultural  patterns.  For 
instance,  a  single  injection  which  would  pro- 
tect women  for  as  long  as  a  year  and  would 
eliminate  human  oversight  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  control  method.  Mr.  Campbell 
admitted  that  to  be  realistic,  such  a  project 
will  need  5-10  years  of  development. 

The  CPR  feels  it  must  continue  to  deal 
with  basic  research  which  pertains  primarily 
to  reproductive  processes,  and  leave  the  re- 
search of  product  development  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  private  sector  as  well  as  to  the 
other  offices  of  NICHD. 

Mr.  Campbell  explained  the  need  for  com- 
plete national  statistics  studies.  The  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  was  refused 
funds  In  1967  and  1968  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  complete  the  type  of 
family  survey  NICHD  feels  is  essential. 

THmSDAT.    JtrLY     10.    1969 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology:  Dr.  Lee 
A  DuBridge.  Director,  OST;  Dr.  John  Buck- 
ley. Technical  Assistant.  OST;  Dr.  Eric  B. 
Ward,  Executive  Secretary,  Federal  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology;  and  Dr.  Donald 
R.  King,  Technical  Assistant,  OST. 

Members  present:  Bush,  Gubser,  Horton. 
McCIoskey.  MacGregor,  Mosher,  Pettis,  Van- 
der  Jagt.  Schneebe'i. 

Dr.  DuBridge  indicated  that  the  White 
House  is  deeply  Interested  in  exploring  prob- 
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lema  relating  to  our  environment  and  our 
growing  population.  The  OST  has  recently 
added  five  staff  members  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  the  newly-formed  Environmental 
Quality  Council. 

According  to  Dr.  King,  our  population 
growth  has  only  recently  been  recognized  as 
an  ofBclal  problem,  and  therefore,  the  re- 
search data  available  Is  Inadequate. 

Dr  DuBrldge  claimed  that  OST,  In  Its 
workings  of  the  past  3  years,  has  encountered 
little  or  no  resistance  to  family  planning 
programs  In  this  country. 

An  ad  hoc  task  force  has  evaluated  all  the 
research  activities  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  will  complete  their  report  to  Dr 
DuBrldge  shortly. 

Dr.  DuBrldge  explained  that  the  ocean  does 
provide  some  new  areas  of  food  production, 
but  warned  that  the  ocean  must  not  be 
viewed  as  the  single  solution  to  our  food 
shortage  problems.  Pish  protein  concentrate 
Ifl  as  nutritious  as  other  protein  fortified 
foods  but  more  expensive  to  produce  than 
either  fortified  peanuts  or  soy  beans.  Dr.  Du- 
Brldge did  point  out  however,  that  extracting 
minerals  from  the  sea  Is  both  feasible  and 
profitable.  By  Improving  our  mining  tech- 
nology, we  should  be  able  to  tap  the  wealth 
.  from.the  ocean's  bottom. 

iQfirder  to  bring  about  better  coordination 
In  NASA's  Earth  Resource  Satellite  Program 
Dr.  DuBrldge  explained  that  the  President 
has  established  a  space  task  group  since  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  are 
extremely  Interested  In  using  ERS  data. 

Dr.  DuBrldge  explained  some  of  the  con- 
flicting environmental  viewpoints  on  tvpes 
of  power  centers  Air  pollution  Is  reduced  by 
the  smokeless  atomic  energv  plants,  but  pub- 
lic fear  of  radioactive  contamination  is  high 
Both  fossil  fuel  plants  and  atomic  plants 
necessarily  discharge  "waste  heat."  but  at 
the  present  scale,  fossil  fuel  plants  have  prov- 
en to  be  more  efficient  In  terms  of  a  power 
waste  heat  ratio. 
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STUDENT   VIEWS    AS    \VRITTEN   BY 
STUDE>rrS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  some  ob- 
servations about  the  campus  world  of 
today  as  they  are  expressed  by  three  col- 
lege students  who  were  recognized  as 
youth  leaders  when  they  were  students  at 
Goodnch  Senior  High  School  in  Fond 
du  Lac.  W:s. 

Each  of  the  writers  is  a  former  na- 
tional winner  of  the  Elks  Youth  Leader- 
ship award.  Mark  G.  Petri  was  awarded 
first  place  in  the  national  Flks  contest 
in  1965.  David  J.  Kuter  placed  second  In 
the  same  contest  2  years  later,  and  Diane 
Huil  won  third  place  nationally  just  a 
year  ago. 

Their  letters  are  written  in  reply  to 
Attorney  Thomas  L.  Massey,  who  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  very  successful  youth 
activities  committee  of  the  Elks  in  Fond 
du  Lac.  I  believe  that  the  letters  are 
perceptive  and  very  instructive  about  the 
feelings  of  many  students  today  With 
appreciation  for  their  work,  and  for  Mr 
Massey  s  encouragement,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  these  letters  In  the  Record  at  this 
pomt: 


Harvard  College. 
Cambridge,  Mass..  May  1, 1969. 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Massby, 

Chairman,  Youth  ActivtUea  Committee,  Fond 
du.  Lac,  Wis. 
Dear  Mr.  Massey:  Thank  you  for  writing 
me  about  the  1969  Elks  Youth  Activities 
Banquet.  I  am  most  happy  to  relate  some  of 
my  activities  since  I  received  the  Elks  Award 
four  years  ago  and  to  make  some  more  gen- 
eral comments  as  well. 

I  am  now  completing  my  senior  year  at 
Harvard  College,  where  I  have  majored  In 
Social  Studies,  an  honors  field  of  concentra- 
tion Including  work  In  Economics,  History, 
Government,  and  Social  Relations.  In  addi- 
tion to  normal  school  work,  I  have  been  active 
as  a  cabinet  member  and  executive  commit- 
tee member  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House 
Association,  Harvard's  largest  undergraduate 
organization.  P.B.H.A.,  as  It  Is  commonly 
known,  has  about  1000  volunteers  In  15  dif- 
ferent programs  doing  social  service  work  In 
the  Boston  area.  In  Africa,  and  on  American 
Indian  Reservations. 

Over  the  past  two  summers  I  have  worked 
as  a  part  of  Senator  William  Proxmlre's 
Washington  Senate  staff  and  as  Harvard 
Professor  Edward  C.  Banfleld's  research  as- 
sistant for  a  new  (and  stUl  unpublished) 
book  on  urban  problems.  Both  experiences 
were  rewarding  and  exciting,  allowing  me  to 
confront  Important  issues  and  meet  interest- 
ing people. 

This  summer  I  will  begin  three  years  as  a 
Navy  Supply  Officer,  after  which  I  hope  to 
reapply  to  Harvard  Law  School   (I  was  ad- 
mitted for  next  year,  but  will  have  to  reapply 
later  because  of  my  Navy  obligation).  After 
completing  my  education  I  hope  to  return  to 
Pond  du  Lac  to  live,  as  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  bigness  and  hurry  of  the  East  Coast. 
As  for  advice  and  encouragement  for  this 
year's  Elks  winners,  I  suspect  they  need  little 
of  It.  Colleges  and  their  futures  In  general 
are  all  exciting  enough,  rewarding  enough 
and    busy    enough    to    be    their    own    salee 
pitches    for    continued    actlvltv:    and    the 
former  activities  of  the  winners  suggest  that 
they  are  likely  to  take  full  advantage  of  such 
opportunities. 

If  there  16  any  "trick"  In  creating  a  better 
future  through  our  activities,  I  feel  it  Is 
probably  combining  change  and  progressive 
action  with  a  respect  for  what  we  have 
already  achieved.  Throughout  the  political 
agenda  of  the  moment— whether  the  Issue 
is  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  the  recent  student 
unrests  that  so  personally  and  painfully 
disrupted  my  Harvard  life— there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  awareness  of  what  is  not 
wanted  without  much  awamess  of  what  is 
wanted  or  of  what  we  already  have  and  can 
too  easily  risk. 

The  example  of  this  tendency  now  on  my 
mind  is  the  occupation  of  Harvard's  main 
administration  building  three  weeks  ago.  Not 
only  was  this  action  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
integrity    of    this     university—that    would 
have  been  serious  enough— but  it  was  also 
an  assault  without  positive  goals:  there  was 
much    talk   of   tearing  aspects  of  the   uni- 
versity apart  and  all  too  little  of  building  it 
into  a  better  place.  When  constructive  talk 
did  finally  begin,  it  was  not  led  (or  at  any 
rate  not  meaningfully  led)    by  the  original 
disrupters.   In  the  Immediate  disorder  and 
confusion  slogans  were  abundant,  but  real 
thought  about  real  problems  was  rare  Indeed 
In  the  process  the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  a 
laboriously  constructed,    but   always  fragile 
freedom  so  vital  to  a  free  university— and  to 
a  free  society — almost  became  lost. 

Writing  from  that  context  of  disorder  I 
congratulate  the  current  winners  of  the  Elks 
Awards  because  I  sense  that  they  have 
learned  the  "trick"  of  working  toward 
positive  reform  and  meaningful  action  with- 
out resorting  to  obstructionism  or  disorder 


It  is  a  talent  all  too  rare  and  therefore  all 
the  more  valuable. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  G.  Petri 


Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  3. 1969 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Masset. 

Chairman,  Youth  Activities  Committee.  Elk) 
Lodge  No.  57,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Dear  Mr.  Massey:  I  most  sincerely  regret 
that  I  could  not  personally  be  with  you  this 
evening  but  let  me  use  this  letter  as  an 
opportunity  to  convey  some  of  my  thoughts 
and  sentiments  to  you. 

I  should  first  like  to  congratulate  all  the 
students  the  Elks  are  honoring  tonight  .ind 
especially  Julia  Becker  on  her  selection  for 
first  place  In  the  Youth  Leadership  Contest 
The  dedication  and  effort  that  these  awards 
represent  Is  indeed  outstanding. 

It  has  been  almost  two  years  since  I  left 
Pond  du  Lac  to  attend  Harvard  and  In  that 
time  I  have  encountered  many  new  ideas. 
people,  and  experiences.  I  have  uncovered  In 
myself  a  distinct  pleasure  In  learning  and 
thus  my  studies,  which  are  mostly  biochem- 
istry and  history,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
my  time.  I  still  intend  to  go  to  medical 
school. 

Aside  from  the  always  present  school  work 
I  had  the  opportunity  last  year  to  help  teach 
second  grade  in  a  school  for  deprived  chil- 
dren  from  the  poor  sections  of  Boston.  Tl:ls 
was  Indeed  a  most  trying,  if  not  at  times 
shocking  experience. 

This  year  my  major  activity  has  been  to 
operate  a  chemistry  laboratory  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston  along 
with  several  other  students  from  Harvard 
and  M.I.T.  Aside  from  that,  I  have  been  r re- 
paring  for  what  I  hope  to  be  a  most  fruitful 
summer.  I  have  been  given  a  summer  re- 
search grant  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  do  some  original  research  on  sev- 
eral topics  that  I  have  long  contemplated  at 
the  McArdle  Laboratory  for  Cancer  Research 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

As   you   can   well  see,   my   activities   have 
been  basically  academic  these  past  few  yenrs 
but  it  has  afforded  me  with  a  great  oppor- 
tunity  to   learn   and   reflect   upon   subjects 
both  scientific  and  political.  It  has  bee:i  a 
time   of  reevaluatlon  and  discovery;   some- 
thing which   I  feel   Is  essential   for  anvone 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  our  sociPty. 
I  feel  virtually  compelled  to  consider  :  n'd 
relate  some  of  my   thoughts  on  something 
which    has    indeed    troubled    me   as   well,  I 
Imagine,  as  It  has  concerned  you.  The  stu- 
dent   demonstrations    and    strikes    of    this 
spring  have  again  focused  attenUon  on  the 
role  of  students,  of  youth  in  general,  in  our 
social  structure.  Personally  I  can  neither  con- 
demn nor  praise  our  actions:   I  can  merely 
attempt  to  reflect  on  the  motives  for  such 
actions. 

The  youth  of  today  Is  In  a  unique  situa- 
tion, unlike  that  at  any  other  time  In  I:U- 
tory.  We  are  encouraged  to  learn  and  study 
society  most  of  our  young  lives — to  think  on 
our  own  and  formulate  ideals.  I  think  that 
in  many  ways  this  has  led  to  a  very  moral- 
istic outlook  on  life:  that  is  also  the  im- 
pression I  have  gotten  from  talking  to  people 
during  our  strike  here  at  Harvard.  The  is- 
sues are  old  ones  such  as  housing  and  race 
relations  both  of  wliich  have  bothered  our 
society  for  generations.  But  today's  vouth 
approach  these  Issues  from  the  purest  moral 
sense  and  when  it  comes  to  action,  then,  It 
is  morallsm  that  dictates  action.  This  is 
laudable  In  one  sense  but  yet  dangerous  in 
another;  for  effective  social  change  cannot 
be  had  with  only  a  moral  dream;  dreams 
too  often  fade  or  are  distorted. 

I  feel  that  the  youth  of  today  should  by 
all  means  act  upon  their  moral  convictions 
but  act  not  from  an  astigmatic  moraUsm 
of  self-right;  rather  from  a  more  far-ranged 


awareness  which  stems  from  a  personal  com- 
passion and  understanding  of  our  social 
problems  as  well  as  a  true  comprehension 
of  the  practical  problems  any  reform  entails. 

It  is  for  the  Elks  Youth  award  winners 
as  well  as  all  other  youth  to  search  for  a 
direction  in  society,  to  dream  and  to  study, 
and  then  to  act  In  concert  to  renovate  old 
institutions  as  well  as  build  new  ones. 

It  is  on  this  rather  optimistic  note  that  I 
shall  close  this  letter  and  again  send  my 
congratulations  to  this  y^r's  Elks  youth 
winners. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

DAvm  J.  Kuter. 


May  5,  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Massey:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you. 
As  you  know.  I  am  a  second  quarter  politi- 
cal science  major  at  UCLA  and  finding  it 
quite  an  experience.  Apwrt  from  the  fact 
that  studying  is  suddenly  a  predominate 
activity  in  my  life,  I  have  had  so  many  re- 
warding experiences  in  the  past  eight 
months  that  I  consider  myself  an  extremely 
lucky  girl.  I've  always  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  afforded  me  and  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  out  this  desire,  I've 
found  life,  thus  far,  a  series  of  challenges 
and  adventures.  My  hope  is  that  the  eager- 
ness I've  felt  has,  in  some  way,  infiuenced 
those  I've  come  in  contact  with. 

Last  year,  I  had  an  Inkling  of  the  charac- 
teristics that  might  describe  today's  genera- 
tion— once  at  UCLA,  many  of  those  inklings 
turned  into  realities.  I've  found  here  a  con- 
scientious group  of  young  adults  concerned 
with  the  problems  and  shortcomings  of  our 
society.  Not  only  concerned,  but  anxious  to 
change  existing  shortcomings.  Although 
there  is  a  minority  on  campuses  throughout 
the  country  that  insist  on  change  outside  of 
existing  procedures  and  rely  on  violence  to 
achieve  their  alms,  it  is  my  experience,  thus 
far.  that  the  majority  of  young  people  see 
change  possible  only  within  the  limits  of 
reason  and  order.  However,  when  goals  re- 
main stagnant  through  this  method,  many, 
along  with  myself,  feel  stronger  measures 
are  necessary.  This  isn't  saying  that  we  con- 
done riots  and  violence  for  violence  sake,  but 
it  does  mean  that  we  prefer  purposeful  ac- 
tivity to  apathy. 

May  I  congratulate  all  those  young  people 
present  at  the  Youth  Activities  Banquet. 
Each  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments, for  hopefully,  these  young  adults 
represent  the  core  of  leadership  to  come  in 
America.  I've  always  felt  that  these  types 
of  honors  also  carry  with  them  a  responsi- 
bility— a  responsibility  to  remain  conscien- 
tious and  active  as  adults — to  remain  In- 
formed concerning  the  vital  issues  facing 
our  community  and  nation,  so  that  they 
may  continue  to  "lead"  and  make  intelli- 
gent decisions  as  citizens.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  this  generation,  and  It  is  indeed 
a  tribute  to  the  Elks  that  they  encourage 
and  recognize  active  young  participants  and 
leaders  in  our  communities. 
Yours  truly, 

DiANNE  Hull. 


REPORT  ISSUED  ON  MARINE  MAM- 
MALS ON  SAN  MIGUEL  ISLAND 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  tragic  Santa  Barbara 
oil  spill,  there  has  been  considerable  ex- 
aggeration and  misrepresentation  of  the 
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detrimental  eCfects  of  Uiis  spillage  on  the 
animal  life  of  the  channel  area.  The  fol- 
lowing reports  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Navy  put  the  dam- 
age to  wildlife  into  clearer  perspective, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opiX)rtunity 
to  share  this  material  with  my  House 
colleagues : 

Report  Isstted  on  Marine  Mammals  on 
San   Miguel   Island 

A  report  covering  the  status  of  marine 
mammals  on  San  Miguel  Island,  California, 
relating  to  the  oil  spill  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  was  released  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  today. 

The  report  concluded  there  was  no  evidence 
that  deaths  of  seals  or  sea  lions  on  the  Is- 
land could  be  attributed  to  oil  pwllutlon. 

Laboratory  tests  and  autopsies  conducted 
this  spring  showed  that  there  was  no  petro- 
leum residue  in  the  tissues  of  either  living  or 
dead  animals. 

"Analyses  of  distressed  elephant  seals  and 
sea  lions  were  conducted  by  government  and 
Independent  scientists,"  the  report  said. 
"Aborted  sea  Hon  fetuses,  typical  of  those 
seen  during  the  period,  were  analyzed  and 
no  petroleum  residue  was  found  In  the 
fetuses.  Dead  elephant  seals  and  sea  lions 
were  autopsied  and  the  results  indicated  that 
oil  had  not  been  responsible  for  the  deaths. 
Blood  samples  from  live  elephant  seals 
showed  no  evidence  of  petroleum." 

The  report  pointed  out  that  "there  is  each 
year  a  natural  die-off  in  the  rcxjkery  areas. 
Natiu-al  deaths  during  this  period  occur  prin- 
cipally from  abortions,  physical  injuries  and 
other  causes. 

"There  were  no  more  aborted  sea  lion 
fettises  on  the  Island  this  year  than  in  pre- 
vious years  when  there  was  no  evidence  of 
oil." 

Field  reports  incorporating  scientific  test- 
ing and  surveys  were  begun  by  the  Depart- 
ment when  the  first  information  was  received 
last  March  that  oil  had  washed  ashore  on  a 
portion  of  San  Miguel,  a  marine  wildlife 
refuge. 

"No  new  oil  has  appeared  since  the  March 
19  date  on  any  beaches  on  San  Miguel,"  the 
report  said. 

Full  text  of  the  report  is  attached. 

San  Miguel  Island:  Marine  Mammals  as 
Related  to  Oil  Spill  in  Santa  Barbara 
Channel 

Considerable  Interest  has  been  expressed 
in  the  marine  mammals  of  San  Miguel  Is- 
land, California,  as  related  to  the  oil  spill 
in  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  This  paper  has 
been  prepared  to  present  factual  information 
on  the  subject. 

general  comments 

The  original  and  only  oil  to  appear  on  the 
island  this  Spring  washed  ashore  on  or  about 
March  19.  1969.  Pour  stretches  of  beach, 
totalling  approximately  one-sixth  of  a  mile, 
or  'a  of  one  percent  of  the  total  shoreline, 
were  affected  by  the  oil.  All  of  these  areas 
were  located  on  the  extreme  western  tip  of  the 
Island.  The  largest  area  affected  was  inhabit- 
ed by  only  about  200  elephant  seals  during 
March  and  April;  and  by  about  200  sea  lions 
and  elephant  seals  during  May  and  June. 
There  were,  by  comparison,  thousands  of  sea 
lions  and  elephant  seals  on  beaches  on  the 
south  side  of  San  Miguel  Island  during  these 
same  times — beaches  that  were  completely 
unaffected  by  any  oil.  No  new  oil  has  appeared 
since  the  March  19  date  on  any  beaches  on 
San  Miguel. 

HZBD  locations 

Nearly  all  of  the  marine  mammals  are  on 
the  south  side  and  west  end  of  the  island 
near  Point  Bennett.  Here  the  Island  has  low 
sandy  beaches  with  some  rocky  points  on  the 
south  side  and  steep  boulder  beaches  on 
the  west  and  north.  Callfomla  sea  lions  use 
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all  of  the  western  end  of  the  Island.  Steller 
sea  lions  are  on  rocky  beaches  or  offshore 
rocks.  Northern  fur  seals  are  on  the  sand 
beach  of  Adams  Cove.  Elephant  seals  also 
use  all  of  the  western  end  of  the  Island. 
Harbor  seals  are  lew  and  scattered.  The 
southern  fur  seal  Is  only  an  occasional  visi- 
tor. 


Population  estimales     Adult 


Pups 


Ciliforniasu  lions....  15,000  to  20,000.  2,000  to  3,000 

(approximste). 

Steller  sea  lions lOOorless Not  known  to  breed 

here. 

Elephant  seals  5,000 2,200  to  2.300(1969). 

(northern). 

Southern  tur  seal Few 

Northern  tur  seal 100 40(1968). 

Harbor  seal 100  or  lass 


Pupping  and  nursing  periods   Pupping 


Nursing 


California  sea  lions June  Up  to  1  year. 

Steller  sea  lions May-June Do. 

Elephant  seals  (northern) January 1  month. 

Northern  tur  seals. June-July Smooths. 

Harborseals April-May 1  month. 


EFFECTS    OF    OIL    ON    MARINE    MABTMALS 

Adults 

In  the  case  of  those  mammals  such  as 
harbor  seals,  elephant  seals,  and  sea  lions, 
which  rely  on  their  heavy  layer  of  blubber 
for  insulation,  the  presence  of  oil  In  the  hair 
would  be  less  serious  than  in  the  case  of  the 
fur  seals,  which  rely  primarily  on  a  heavy 
underfur  for  Insulation.  In  the  latter  case, 
substantial  amounts  of  oil  presumably  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  insulating  ability  of 
the  underfur. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  species,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  a  heavy  coating  of  oil  could 
cause  irritation  to  external  surfaces  of  the 
mammals.  Oil  ingested  through  the  animals' 
efforts  to  clean  their  bodies  would  also  prob- 
ably be  detrimental. 

Pups 

The  pups  undoubtedly  are  more  susceptible 
to  damage  from  oil  than  are  the  adult  ani- 
mals because  Initially  they  have  neither  the 
protection  of  heavy  layers  of  blubber  nor 
heavy  underfur.  It  is  also  possible  that  in- 
gestion of  oil  could  result  from  nursing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  since  close- 
range  identification  of  pups  by  females  is 
dependent  on  cxior,  the  presence  of  oil  on 
the  pups  would  prevent  the  mothers  from 
Identifying  the  young  or  perhaps  would  cause 
the  mothers  to  shun  the  young.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  this  Is  so. 

Mortality 

There  is  each  year  a  natural  die-off  in  the 
rookery  areas.  Natural  deaths  occur  from 
abortions,  physical  injuries,  and  other  causes. 

Among  the  California  sea  lions  there  has 
been  observed  a  substantial  mortality  from 
premature  births,  on  the  order  of  several 
hundred  per  year.  In  considering  mortalities 
in  1969,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
this  factor  in  attempting  to  Judge  the  effect 
of  the  oil.  There  were  no  more  aborted  sea 
lion  fetuses  on  the  Island  this  year  than  in 
previous  years  when  there  was  no  evidence  of 
oil.  Analyses  of  distressed  elephant  seals  and 
sea  lions  were  conducted  by  government  and 
independent  scientists.  Aborted  sea  lion  fet- 
uses, typical  of  those  seen  during  the  period, 
were  analyzed  and  no  petroleum  residue  was 
found  in  the  fetuses.  Dead  elephant  seals 
and  sea  lions  were  autopsied  and  the  results 
indicated  that  oil  had  not  been  responsible 
for  the  deaths.  Blood  samples  from  live  ele- 
phant seals  showed  no  evidence  of  petroleum. 

POTENTIAL  FOR  CLEANT7P   AND   CONTROL 

Marine  mamvials 
Assuming  it  was  necessary,  it  would  be  un- 
realistic to  attempt  to  clean  the  relatively 
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few  mammals  observed  with  oil  on  them  or 
transfer  them  to  other  areas.  In  either  In- 
stance, the  disturbance  to  the  rookeries  and 
mammals  would  likely  be  more  damaging 
than  the  oil.  Human  activity  near  the  rook- 
eries on  the  Island  causes  adults  to  stampede, 
and  pups  are  crushed.  Cleaning  compounds 
also  could  be  more  of  an  Irritant  than  the  oil. 
The  rookeries  are  located  In  an  isolated 
area,  with  difficult  access,  which  would  com- 
pound the  problem  of  avoiding  damage  to  the 
mammals  and  the  rookery  structure. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  pups  could  be 
transpKsrted  to  other  areas  and  reared  arti- 
ficially. We  know  of  no  reason  to  move  them. 
Moreover,  little  success  has  been  achieved 
In  rearing  these  species  artificially.  We  are 
unaware  of  any  efforts  of  this  kind  with  ele- 
phant seals;  only  limited  success  has  been 
achieved  after  rather  extensive  efforts  to  de- 
velop artificial  methods  for  feeding  Steller  sea 
lion  and  fur  seal  pups.  To  our  knowledge,  no 
California  sea  lion  pups  have  been  reared 
artificially. 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  obtained  thus  far, 
It  appears  that  the  oil  has  not  depressed  the 
food  supply  available  to  the  marine  mam- 
mals of  this  area. 

'     '      CONTIKUINO    OBSERVATION 

The  'Department  Is  maintaining  a  dally 
monitoring  on  the  condition  of  marine  mam- 
mals on  San  Miguel  Island. 
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been  found  In  the  systems  of  these  dead  ele- 
phant seals. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  only  150 
yards  of  San  Miguel's  34-mlle  coastline  are 
affected  by  the  oil  slick. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  also  sent 
marine  biologists  to  the  Island  who  have  con- 
firmed the  findings  mentioned  above.  The 
Pacific  Missile  Range,  which  administers  the 
Island  of  San  Miguel  for  the  Navy,  has  co- 
operated fully  with  thje  National  Park  Service 
In  the  protection,  treatment  and  study  of 
marine  mammals  there.  The  Range  has  also 
cooperated  In  fiylng  to  the  Island  In  the  c<wn- 
pany  of  experts  all  news  media  desiring  to 
cover  the  story. 

Had  your  reporter  visited  San  Miguel  under 
authorized  procedures  and  In  the  company  of 
Park  Service  and  Navy  marine  biologists  and 
veterinarians  you  would  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  their  opinion  and  scientific  knowledge 
In  the  preparation  of  your  story. 

I  hope  that  you  will  make  the  Information 
contained   In    this   letter   available   to   your 
readers  so  that  they  may  consider  the  merits 
of  this  rebuttal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Russell, 
Head,  Public  Information  Division. 


July  15,  1969    I    July  15,  1969 


In  the  original  Boeing  Clippers,  and  he  waa 
responsible  for  the  supervision  and  the 
building  of  the  Washington  National  Airport. 
Clint  believes  that  his  appointment  from 
President  Rooeevelt  was  the  result  of  his 
assignment  to  draft  the  original  bill  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 

On  the  basis  of  his  administrative  ex- 
perience and  his  fine  liaison  with  congres- 
sional members.  President  Elsenhower  ap- 
pointed him  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Com- 
mission. After  four  years  of  persuasion  and 
lobbying.  Congress  enacted  the  resolution  In 
1967  authorizing  $75,000,000  for  the  Madison 
Memorial  Library. 

Clint's  dedicated  services  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  our  nation  have  been  particu- 
larly effective  and  we  congratulate  him  on 
behalf  of  our  Class  for  a  splendid  career 
and  for  his  accomplishments.  He  has  now 
settled  down  to  a  private  law  practice,  one 
of  his  clients  being  the  National  Football 
League.  When  he  can  get  away  from  Wash- 
ington, he  goes  to  his  extensive  farm  In  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  where  he  has  re-created  a  bit 
of  Western  living,  hunting  deer  and  bear, 
and  trout  fishing  In  delightful  mountain 
streams. 


DEP.\aTMENT    OP   THE   NAVT, 

Point  Mugu.  Calif..  June  13.  1969. 
Editor. 

Life  Magazine. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Editor:  Your  article  "Iridescent  Gift 
of  Death"  In  the  June  13  Issue  of  Life  Mag- 
azine is  completely  contrary  to  the  expert 
opinion  of  qualified  scientists.  Including  a 
group  which  visited  San  Miguel  Island  at 
the  request  of  Senator  Alan  Cranston  and 
whose  fljidlngs  were  published  in  the  April 
25.  1969  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
A  team  headed  by  Dr.  James  L.  Navlaux, 
Director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Health 
Foundation,  and  Including  Mr.  Mel  Morse, 
president  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  U.S., 
Dr.  John  Slmp>son.  a  veterinarian  specializ- 
ing In  marine  animals,  and  Vern  Appling, 
Chief  Ranger  for  the  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Monument,  visited  the  Island  on 
Wednesday.  April  16. 

"I  was  delighted  with  his  finding  that  the 
marine  mammals  he  Inspected  on  San  Mi- 
guel showed  no  signs  of  Injury  from  oil  pol- 
lution," Senator  Cranston  states  in  the 
Record. 

The  Congressional  Record  report  by  Dr. 
Navlaux  goes  on  to  state  that  the  party 
found  only  one  elephant  seal  which  appeared 
cl.nlcally  sick,  and  that  he  had  many  small 
bite  wounds  and  an  injured  cornea.  He  was 
treated  and  released. 

None  of  the  elephant  seals  which  had  oil 
on  their  bodies  showed  any  signs  of  distress, 
the  experts  attested.  "No  sick  or  dying  ani- 
mals were  found  except  the  one  noted  .  .  ." 
The  report  also  noted  that  none  of  the  fif- 
teen or  so  adult  dead  elephant  seals  were 
fresh  carcasses.  A  large  number  (75-100)  of 
aborted  fetuses  were  verified  by  Mr.  Appling 
as  having  ijccurred  also  In  earlier  years. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  report  Dr.  Na- 
vlaux states  that  "there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  of  the  wildlife  on  San  Miguel  Island  are 
showing  harmful  effects  from  the  crude  oil 
at  this  time." 

The  conclusions  of  this  Investigating  party 
are  conciured  in  by  Dr.  Simpson,  who  has 
visited  San  Miguel  repeatedly  over  the  past 
two  and  a  half  months  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  removing  suffering  elephant  seals,  if 
any,  and  treating  them.  He  has  found  none 
requiring  treatment.  In  addlUon,  Dr.  Simp- 
son has  conducted  autopsies  and  ordered  bi- 
opsies on  all  fresh  carcasses  found  on  the 
Island.  In  no  case  have  petroleum  products 


CLINTON  M,  HESTER 


DR.  SHELLEY  MARK  OF  HAWAII: 
URBAN-RURAL  BALANCE  ESSEN- 
TIAL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  about  a  dis- 
tinguished American  and  a  friend  of  my 
family  since  my  boyhood.  Mr.  Clinton  M, 
Hester,  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
bar  for  over  50  years,  has  had  a  long 
and  outstanding  career  in  public  service, 
culminating  in  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Commission. 

The  article  from  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  Bulletin  follows : 

Clinton  M.  Hester 
When  Clinton  M.  Hester  arrived  at  Exeter 
from  Missoula,  Mont.,  in  September  1915 
with  $25.00  in  his  pocket,  he  was  carrying 
a  letter  from  Assistant  Principal  Robinson, 
stating  that  Inasmuch  as  Clint's  parents 
were  deceased,  and  seemingly  no  extra 
monies  were  available,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  work  his  way  through  Exeter. 
The  Assistant  Principal  was  so  amazed  and 
startled  at  Clint's  determination,  as  well  as 
the  distance  he  had  traveled  from  home, 
that  he  allowed  him  to  enter  the  Academy. 
Once  at  Exeter  Clint  never  lacked  for  suf- 
ficient employment  to  enable  him  to  stay 
there. 

The  Impetus  of  his  Exeter  education,  to- 
gether with  Army  ser\'lce  overseas  In  1917, 
prompted  him  to  go  to  night  school,  obtain- 
ing an  A.B.,  from  George  Washington  Univ. 
and  an  L.L.B.  from  Georgetown,  paj-lng  for 
his  tuition  and  living  expenses  by  working 
as  a  structural  Iron  worker  during  the  day. 
After  a  few  years  in  private  practice,  he 
worked  for  sixteen  years  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  appointed  him  as  administra- 
tor of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  now 
the  F.A.A.,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronaut- 
ics, now  renamed  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  While  Adminis- 
trator of  the  C.A.A.,  Clint  made  the  pioneer- 
ing survey  flights  for  passenger  service  across 
the  South  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prevalence  of  so  much  anxiety  and  frus- 
tration amidst  our  unprecedented  af- 
fluence has  called  into  question  our  basic 
concerns  for  the  essential  dignity  and 
destiny  of  man.  Our  present  social  crisis, 
as  well  as  our  Increasing  awareness  of 
the  squandering  of  our  vital  natural  re- 
sources, has  certainly  helped  us  to  face 
up  to  our  past  failure  to  plan  for  change. 
It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  the 
increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
better  planning  has  tended  to  focus  on 
"urban  planning"  and  to  obscure  what 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  has  termed  the  "rural-urban 
balance.'  This  broader  aspect  of  plan- 
ning formed  the  subject  matter  of  a 
penetrating    address    delivered    at    the 
farewell  banquet  held  recently  in  Hono- 
lulu for  the  National  Association  of  Farm 
Broadcasters.     The     speaker    was    Dr. 
Shelley  M.  Mark,  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished director  of  the  Department  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Development  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  a  disruption  of  the 
"rural-urban  balance,"  Dr.  Mark  as- 
serted: 

Once  the  green  dollar  replaces  the  green 
field,  then  we  can  look  only  to  a  dismal 
future  indeed. 

He  explained  that  in  the  process  of 
finding  a  rational  basis  for  orderly  urban 
growth  we  have  frequently  failed  to  pre- 
serve our  prime  agricultural  lands.  Our 
failure  to  do  so  in  the  past  has  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  our  present,  and  ever- 
developing,  "national  crisis  of  environ- 
ment." 

In  sustaining  our  faith  in  good  long- 
range  planning  Dr.  Mark  said: 


Trends  are  not  destinies,  for  the  essence  of 
plannmg  is  the  changing  of  bad  trends  to 
good  trends. 

If  we  indeed  have  hope  of  achieving 
a  better  tomorrow,  and  not  the  awesome 
specter  of  George  Orwell's  'big  brother  " 
society,  immediate  efforts  must  be  made 
to  head  off  our  rising  "rural-urban" 
crisis. 

In  the  belief  that  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  will  find  Dr.  Mark's  address 
thought-provoking,  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Maintaining  the  Rural-Urban  Balance 

( Address  by  Shelley  M.  Mark) 
There  are  some  Important  concerns  facing 
our  Islands  and  our  nation  today  which  call 
for  the  most  serious  attention  and  study. 
These  are  indicated  as  a  new  national  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  establish  new  direc- 
tions and  new  priorities  amidst  a  set  of  age- 
old  problems.  We  have  seen  Its  persistent 
attempts  to  extricate  this  nation  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict  in  the  face  of  military,  po- 
litical, and  diplomatic  realities.  We  are  wit- 
nessing attempts  to  head  off  inflation  in  the 
face  of  a  brewing  taxpayers'  revolt,  interest 
rates  at  an  all-time  high,  and  the  danger 
of  recession  In  the  offing.  We  have  seen  at- 
tempts to  face  tip  to  our  urban  crisis  falter  in 
the  face  of  determined  {)olitical  opposition 
to  some  who  possess  the  wherewithal  for 
coping  with  it.  And  we  are  wltneesing  the 
continued  rise  of  consumer  prices  with  a 
continued  decline  In  the  farmer's  share. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  dwell 
on  aJl  these  concerns.  We  can  only  wish  the 
President  and  his  advisors  well  In  their 
valiant  efforts.  In  fact,  it  may  be  presumptu- 
ous. In  these  beautiful  surroundings  before 
such  a  Joyous  occasion,  to  speak  of  problems 
that  may  seem  thousands  of  miles  and  eons 
of  lime  away. 

But  from  our  Island  community,  the  new- 
est of  the  50  states,  located  in  the  midst  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  vrtth  the  inter-action  of 
many  races  Eind  cultures,  seeking  to  attain 
common  goals  and  solve  conimon  problems — 
I  think  there  Is  much  to  be  learned,  much 
that  is  applicable  to  our  broader  national 
concerns.  Then  too,  because  we  are  new, 
small,  and  relatively  Isolated,  we  In  Hawaii 
are  dependent  on  the  nation's  strength,  pros- 
perity, and  well  being.  With  your  kind  in- 
dulgence this  evening,  I  would  propose  to 
Initiate  some  dialogue  on  a  matter  of  some 
common  concern — the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing what  Secretary  Freeman  and  others  have 
called  the  rural-urban  balance. 

I'm  sure  you  have  seen,  during  your  brief 
visit  and  on  your  various  field  trips,  much  of 
our  agriculture.  As  you  know,  it  is  primarily 
sugar  and  pineapple  production.  These  have 
been  our  basic  agricultural  crops  for  many 
years.  They  represent  two  of  the  most  sci- 
entifically produced  and  processed  crops  In 
the  nation.  In  recent  years,  sugar  and  pine- 
apple production  records  have  been  set,  and 
profits  have  been  high.  At  the  same  time, 
Hawaii's  agricultural  workers  are  the  highest 
paid  in  the  United  States.  We  have,  through 
years  of  experience,  found  that  when  an  en- 
lightened agribusiness  management  provides 
to  Its  unionized  employees,  through  honest 
and  realistic  collective  bargaining,  fair  wages, 
excellent  fringe  benefits,  good  working  hours 
and  conditions  and  a  variety  of  incentives, 
the  entire  Industry  and  the  State's  economy 
prosper.  Hawaii — like  California — has  had 
her  farm  labor  troubles,  and  we  learned  the 
hard  way — through  violence  and  death  in 
the  early  years  of  agricultural  and  unioniza- 
tion— that  unless  employees  have  decent 
working  conditions  and  some  hope  of  sharing 
In  the  affluence  of  others  aroixnd  them,  there 
can  be  no  peace  in  the  fields.  We  hope  this 
lesson  is  not  lost  on  those  in  California  and 
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other  States  where  farm  unionization  Is  a 
relatively  new  problem. 

And  yet  our  agricultural  situation  Is  not 
without  paradox.  Here  in  Hawaii  we  have  two 
of  the  most  vibrant  and  progressive  agricul- 
tural Industries  anywhere  today.  Our  sugar 
accounts  for  12  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  market, 
and  our  pineapple  still  takes  40  per  cent  of 
the  world  market.  We  lead  in  research  and 
development  and  productivity  increase,  our 
workers  are  the  highest  paid,  and  our  tech- 
nology is  sought  after  and  emulated  every- 
where. Yet  the  most  many  hope  for  in 
sugar  and  pineapple  is  the  status  quo!  And 
the  worst  that  some  expect  is  that  their  days 
are  numbered. 

Here  In  Hawaii  we  have  year-around  crop- 
raising  potentials,  fertile  soils,  generations 
of  agricultural  skills,  advanced  research  and 
methods. 

Last  year  the  value  of  marketings  of  our 
diversified  crops  was  more  than  $13  million, 
and  of  our  livestock  products,  more  than  $37 
million.  We  sold  more  than  $6  million  worth 
of  vegetables  and  melons,  more  than  $1.5 
million  in  coffee  parchment,  about  $3  mil- 
lion in  fruits,  and  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  taro,  which  is  the  root  from  which 
pol  is  made. 

We  have  witnessed  some  breakthrough  in 
such  specialty  areas  as  papaya,  macadamla 
nuts,  and  fioral  products.  But  we  are  no- 
where near  the  massive  breakthrough  in 
diversified  agriculture  that  will  establish 
us  as  world  leaders  in  specialty  crop  produc- 
tion or  enable  us  to  meet  a  larger  fjercentage 
of  our  domestic  consumption  requirements. 
Instead  our  farmers  are  beset  with  problems 
familiar  to  all  of  you  of  uncertain  land  ten- 
ure, limited  credit  availability,  increasing 
comi>etltlon  for  workers,  and  most  Impor- 
tantly perhaps — lack  of  clear  guidelines  for 
future  goals,  objectives,  plans  and  programs. 
Here  in  Hawaii  we  have  the  spectre  of  large 
land-owners  marking  time — waiting  for  agri- 
cultural leases  to  expire  so  that  the  lands  can 
be  put  to  what  they  consider  their  "highest 
and  best  use".  We  have  corp>orate  manage- 
ment torn  between  traditional  experience 
with  productive  agriculture  enterprise  and 
the  new  gold  that  glitters  from  potential 
resort  development  and  suburban  subdivi- 
sions. We  have  labor  unions,  whose  strength 
has  been  derived  from  organizing  plantation 
workers,  now  Jockeying  to  organize  exi>ected 
hordes  of  hotel  and  resort  workers.  I  daresay 
these  are  not  uncommon  occurrences 
throughout  the  rural  communities  of  our 
nation.  Yet  i>aradoxlcally,  all  over  the  world, 
there  seems  to  be  a  resurgence  and  the  new 
message  of  our  times  Is  the  same:  Agriculture 
and  aqua-culture  can  feed  the  world,  and 
the  essential  dignity  of  man,  hidden  under 
the  grime  and  dust  of  poverty,  can  shine 
forth  as  agricultural  science  Is  developed  and 
expanded  and  Improved  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Recently  a  study  of  future  land  use  in 
Hawaii  was  prepared  for  a  group  of  local 
land  owners  and  developers.  The  press  reports 
told  everyone  that  In  land-hungry  Hawaii, 
some  35,000  additional  acres  will  be  needed 
for  urban  expansion,  and  that  these  acres 
must  come  from  existing  prime  agricultural 
land,  since  agriculture  Is  on  its  way  out 
anyway. 

If,  Indeed,  agriculture  Is  on  its  way  out,  it 
Is  only  because  we  have  shoved  it  out  the 
door  by  bowing  to  the  "Inexorable  laws  of 
econornics"  and  the  relentless  pressures  to 
grab  agricultural  land  from  productive 
farmers.  By  yielding  to  the  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom,  v,'f»  may  be  contributing  to  maxi- 
mum economic  returns,  but  at  the  same  time 
upsetting  irretrievably  the  delicate  urban- 
rural  balance  necessary  for  our  total  well- 
being  in  the  long-term. 

Once  the  urban-rural  balance  Is  upset — 
once  our  green  farms,  long  rows  of  crops, 
orchards,  pastures,  and  forests  are  given  over 
to  the  men  who  want  fast  profit  now,  when 
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there  are  other  lands  available  for  urbani- 
zation—once the  green  dollar  replaces  the 
peen  field,  then  we  can  look  only  to  a  dismal 
future  Indeed. 

Indeed,  common  sense  tells  us  that  once 
our  environment  of  beauty— of  agricultural 
actlvltiee  properiy  balanced  with  commercial 
and  Industrial  enterprises— is  destroyed  then 
our  tourism  Industry  will  be  destroyed  and 
the  whole  economic  structure  will  decay  and 
collapse.  We  cannot  live  Just  for  today 

Certainly  you  members  of  the  Farm  Broad- 
casters Association  of  America  keenly  un- 
derstand this  principle  of  urban-rural  bal- 
ance. You  know  it  U  a  vast  problem;  it  is  a 
problem  which  defies  rational  solution  yet 
upon  Its  solution  may  depend  the  very  life 
of  our  land  in  the  next  generation  or  two 

You  have  seen  that  for  many  decades 
Americans  by  the  millions  have  been  moving 
from  rural  regions  to  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan areas,  causing,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great 
waste  of  valuable  natural  and  human  re- 
sources, and  on  the  other  hand,  a  steadily 
increasing  pressure  of  congestion,  unem- 
ployment, and  poverty  in  the  cities 

Former  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  has  de- 
scribed the  problem  in  rather  dramatic  fash- 
Ion  (and  I  quote)  :  "In  the  short  period 
since  World  War  II,  our  population  has  grown 
by  55  mUllon— 37  per  cent.  The  value  of 
goods  and  services  we  produce  each  year  has 
Increased  from  $280  billion  to  more  than  $800 
billion,  -niree  million  farms  have  disappeared 
in  a  technological  revolution  that  U  still 
sweeping  through  agriculture.  More  than  20 
million  persons  have  abandoned  the  farms 
and  small  towns  for  the  city.  One-third  of 
the  population  has  left  the  city  for  the 
suburbs." 

Our  nation  has  consistently  measured 
"progress"  in  gross  national  product  and  by 
the  Indices  of  economics.  It  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped an  annual  "social  report"  which 
measures  the  heartaches  resulting  from— or 
at  least  coinciding  with— material  affluence. 
Mr.  Freeman  reminds  us  that  "many  Ameri- 
cans fear  we  may  have  lost  oiu-  way.  The  fact 
that  20  million  Americans  live  in  poverty 
stares  us  in  the  face  .  .  .  modern  commu- 
nications media  drum  it  Into  our  senses 
The  crisis  of  our  environment  also  burdens 
our  conscience  .  .  .  Our  pangs  of  conscience 
as  a  nation  bite  deep  because  we  know  it 
need  not  have  happened  this  way  .  .  ." 

Thus,  we  seem  to  have  a  crisis"  of  human 
frustrations — our  productive  efflciency  and 
technological  progress  permit  us  to  have  all 
the  material  affluence  we  desire;  our  social 
conscience  persistently  asked:  why  and  for 
what  purp>ose? 

I  suggest  there  Is  still  another,  related  type 
of  balance  which  is  upset  when  cities  grow 
to  giant  proportions  and  our  agricultural 
and  rural  areas  become  deserted.  It  is  the 
balance  between  man  and  his  environment, 
the  so-called  ecological  balance  .  .  .  the 
mysterious  and  often  hidden  balance  which 
keeps  life-forces  operating  in  a  relationship 
which  the  Creator  established  and  which 
Nature  governs.  The  eminent  microbiologist 
Rene  Dubos  says  that  "Human  beings  can  be- 
come adapted  to  almost  anything— polluted 
air,  treeless  avenues,  the  rat-race  of  over- 
competitive  societies.  But  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, we  have  to  pay  later  for  the  adjust- 
ments we  make  to  undesirable  conditions." 
It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
that  the  food,  energy,  resources,  and  tech- 
nology which  are  required  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  our  bodies  and  the  operation  of  our 
Industries,  are  not  all  that  matters.  Just  as 
Important  is  an  environment  In  which  It  la 
possible  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  quiet,  pri- 
vacy. Initiative  and  open  space.  In  Dubos' 
words:  "These  are  not  frills  or  luxuries,  but 
constitute  real  biological  necessities." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no 
basis  for  orderly  growth  in  human  society 
without  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  man 
and  his  environment.  This  knowledge  must     * 
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be  profound  If  we  are  to  progress.  We  must 
understand  the  principles  of  heredity  and 
biology  as  well  as  economics  and  engineering. 
Tou  must  remember — like  It  or  not — that 
the  Cro-Magnon  man.  who  lived  more  than 
25,000  years  ago,  was  essentially  the  same  as 
modern  man.  mentally  as  well  as  biologically. 
In  theory,  we  could  take  a  Cro-Magnon  baby 
and  with  a  modem  fostermother,  a  diaper,  a 
crib,  an  elementary  school  and  a  college  of 
general  studies,  fit  the  Cro-Magnon  man  Into 
this  gathering  today  as  a  farm  broadcaster 
and  no  one  would  be  the  wiser. 

Certainly  we  can  expect  that  as  we  trans- 
form green  fields  and  hillsides  Into  concrete 
highways  and  subdivisions,  as  we  convert 
open  areas  Into  high-rise  apartments,  and 
as  we  infest  the  atmosphere  with  man-made 
pollutants,  the  carefully  nurtured  natural 
balance  between  man  and  his  environment 
will  be  upset.  And  with  this  growing  imbal- 
ance, his  ability  to  deal  effectively  In  all 
aspects  of  his  worldly  relationships  will  de- 
teriorate. 

Ecological  balance,  like  urban-rural  bal- 
ance. Is  essential  to  man.  It  answers  his  spir- 
itual needs  as  well  as  serving  his  biological 
and  sociological  well-being.  And  to  under- 
stand It,  we  need  to  study  the  nature  of  man. 
■  My  purpose  and  certainly  my  competence 
Is  not  tor  try  to  solve  these  Intricate  problems 
of  balance  this  evening,  but  mainly  to  point 
up  their  significance  and  suggest  how  we  In 
Hawaii  have  regarded  them.  Prom  our  van- 
tage point,  it  Is  heartening  and  refreshing  to 
observe  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  always 
seems   to   Improve   once   a   nagging,   serious 
problem  is  defined  and  clarified,  and  Its  di- 
mensions made  known.  "Time  to  go  to  work," 
we  then  say.  And  I  believe  our  nation  is  now 
at  a  point  where  It  begins  to  see  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  rural-urban  Imbalance  problem 
clearly,  and  Is  ready  to  go  to  work  to  solve  It. 
Again  I  exhort  you  to  carry  this  message 
nation-wide.   Perhaps  your  Silver  Anniver- 
sary Convention  visit  to  Hawaii  will  give  you 
the  special  "Handle"  or  "angle"  you  need  to 
spark  additional  discussions  and  conferences 
on  this  problem.  Tell  the  folks  at  home  that 
we  in  Hawaii  are  Joined  In  spirit  and  action 
with  all  who  love  the  rural  life,  the  green 
and  fresh  environment,  the  environment  of 
beauty  and  cleanliness  which  refreshes  body 
and  spirit. 

Hawaii  is  a  new  State.  We  have  had  the 
privilege  of  studying  the  histories  of  our 
older  Sisters  In  the  East  and  our  not-so-old 
Sisters  in  the  West,  and  learning  much  from 
them.  We  have  had  for  many  years  a  much 
smaller,  yet  parallel,  rural- urban  problem, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  do  something  about 
It  through  law  and  through  administrative 
methods  which  we  believe  are  both  advanced 
and  feasible. 

You  have  seen  Walklkl.  You  may  have  been 
a  bit  disappointed  that  It  Is  so  crowded  with 
high-rise  buildings.  But  have  you  seen  oiu- 
Neighbor  Islands?  They  are  relatively  un- 
spoiled. 

For  many  years,  our  Neighbor  Islands  lost 
population  because  agriculture  became  more 
mechanized,  the  technological  and  social 
revolutions  following  World  War  II  enticed 
our  young  people  away  from  the  rural  areas, 
and  there  was  little  on  the  Neighbor  Islands 
on  which  a  young  family  could  plan  for  a 
decent  and  dependable  future.  Today,  due 
to  this  migration  and  to  a  great  Influx  from 
the  Mainland,  our  capital  city  of  Honolulu  Is 
suffering  from  too-fast  grovrtng  pains. 

With  a  keen  apprec,latlon  of  the  over-all 
problem,  our  State  Legislatures  and  the  State 
administration  have.  In  the  first  Decade  of 
our  Statehood,  put  Into  effect  a  unique  State 
Land  Use  Law.  One  of  Its  chief  pxirpoees  is 
the  preservation  of  rural,  conservation  and 
agricultural  lands  agalnat  the  pressures  of 
uncontrolled  urban  growth.  We  saw  long  ago 
that  If  Hawaii  permitted  its  towns  and  cities 
and  suburban  hoiislng  areas  to  grow  wllly- 
nllly  Into  rural  and  agricultural  areas,  the 
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best  farm  lands  and  agricultural  districts 
would  soon  disappear.  The  beautiful  Hawaii 
we  knew  would  have  been  ruined.  We  there- 
fore passed  the  State  Land  Use  Law — the 
only  such  State  zoning  law  In  the  nation — 
to  prevent  this  Imbalance  from  occurring. 
This  year  we  are  reviewing  the  first  five  years 
of  that  law,  seeking  to  profit  from  our  past 
mistakes  and  strengthen  our  capabilities  tor 
planning  into  the  future.  We  have  not 
preserved  all  oif  our  prime  agricultural  lands 
In  the  process,  but  have  provided  a  rational 
bases  for  orderly  urban  growth. 

By  another  means — the  Judicious  use  of 
the  State's  Capital  Improvements  Program, 
we  attempted  to  halt  this  trend— which  had 
continued  for  many  past  decades — of  popula- 
tion movement  from  the  Neighbor  Islands  to 
Honolulu.  We  have  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  well-planned  tourism  and  other 
facilities  on  the  Neighbor  Islands,  and  have 
backed  up  private  enterprise  with  Govern- 
ment-financed roads,  sewers,  water  systems, 
airports,  harbors,  and  other  basic  facilities! 
I  believe  the  key  to  our  future  urban- 
rural  balance  must  be  good  long-range 
planning.  It  Is  worthwhile  Jiere  to  note  again 
Secretary  Freeman's  comments  In  the 
Minnesota  Law  Review.  He  wrote:  "We  have 
failed  to  plan  for  change— to  develop  public 
and  private  Institutions  and  attitudes  that 
would  shape  and  control  the  technological 
revolution  to  serve  the  needs  of  society.  The 
result  has  been  a  national  crisis  of  environ- 
ment ..." 

HawaU  saw  Its  own  problems  In  this  light 
and  has  tried,  through  Its  planning  processes 
to  do  precisely  what  Mr.  Freeman  says  the 
nation  has  failed  to  do.  We  have  sought  to 
encourage  citizen  participation  in  our  plan- 
ning process.  We  have  had  citizen  groups  on 
every  Island,  from  every  community,  meeting 
regularly  to  develop  and  refine  the  State's 
planning  goals.  These  have  now  been  pub- 
lished as  part  of  our  official  planning 
documents. 

And  It  Is  noteworthy  that  our  citizens 
regard  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
a  beautiful  environment  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals on  which  our  orderly  growth  and 
prosperous  development  depend.  Oiu-  citizens 
have  also  clearly  stated  that  they  want 
Hawaii's  natural  resources  preserved;  they 
want  a  stronger  agricultural  economy;  and 
they  want  agricultural  lands  preserved  from 
urban  encroachment. 

Trends  are  not  destinies.  The  essence  of 
planning  is  the  changing  of  bad  trends  to 
good  trends.  If  the  trend  toward  chipping 
away  at  and  chopping  up  our  agricultural 
lands  Is  clearly  evident,  then  it  deserves  to 
be  changed.  And  through  our  State  planning 
efforts,  we  try  to  do  Just  that. 

In  scores  of  ways — by  legislation,  by  a 
very  close  cooperation  of  government  and 
private  sector,  by  State  Administration  ac- 
tion, by  the  remarkably  sophisticated  efforts 
of  a  great  number  of  private  agencies  and 
Institutions— Hawaii  is  seeking  to  head  off 
Its  own  urban-rural  crisis  now.  We  hope  to 
Joyously  celebrate  our  Sliver  Jubilee  of  State- 
hood in  1984,  rather  than  gloomily  exist  In 
George  Orwell's  "Big  Brother"  society.  We 
hope  to  have  a  State  with  agriculture  and 
other  industries  well  balanced  on  all  Islands, 
a  State  with  clean  air,  pure  waters  and  a  lot 
less  noise,  a  State  where  cultural  pursuits 
are  found  closely  related  to  family  farm  and 
small  business  activities;  a  State  which  is  a 
model  of  racial  and  economic  harmony, 
visited  by  millions  from  East  and  West;  a 
Sute  where  the  Aloha  Spirit  remains  as  the 
guide  for  our  relationships  with  these 
visitors;  a  State  where  poverty  Is  outlawed; 
where  crime  Is  diminished  by  the  environ- 
ment of  good  will  and  prosperity,  and  where 
a  cheerful,  happy  citizenry  find  delight  in 
fruitful  work  on  farms,  at  home.  In  clean  in- 
dustrial plants  and  on  scientiflc  campuses 
from  seashore  to  the  snow-covered  peak  of 
Mauna  Kea. 
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May  I  suggest  that  you  plan  your  next 
summer  convention  here  in  George  OrweH's 
1984 — if  not  sooner.  We  can  then  sit  down 
In  comfortable  chairs  and  see  how  our 
younger  generation  is  doing  with  the  foun- 
dation blocks  we  prepared  for  them. 

I  thank  you. 


THE  mPLUENCE  OP  THE  HOME  ON 
YOUTH 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York  conducts  an  annual  essay  con- 
test. Mr.  Donald  Preund,  an  outstanding 
civic  and  community  leader,  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Lodge  Youth  Commit- 
tee. 

At  his  request  I  would  like  to  set  forth 

for  the  Record  the  five  winning  essay.s. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  reading 

them  as  I  did. 

The  texts  of  the  winning  essays  follow: 

Th«  Inthtence  op  th«  Home  on  Yodth 

(By  Jo- Ann  H.  Nelson) 
Many  teenagers  today  have  lost  the  feel- 
ings of  love  and  understanding  between  their 
parents  and  themselves;  therefore,  they  can- 
not  bear  to  wait  for  the  time  of  departure. 
But  my  life  has  changed  from  the  above 
feelings  to  ones  I  am  about  to  describe,  over 
a  period  of  two  years. 

Being  very  unfortunate  In  my  younger 
childhood  years.  I  was  confronted  with  prob- 
lems of  having  a  motherless  home,  whereas  I 
accepted  and  assumed  responsibilities  to 
make  disciplinary  decisions  that  affected  me 
the  rest  of  my  life.  Within  two  years  I  lost  my 
grandfather  and  my  father.  These  were  most 
unforgettable  experiences  that  I  have  had 
which  has  made  a  more  promising  and  real- 
izing person  out  of  myself. 

The  most  unregrettable  decision  of  my  life 
was  made  In  July  1966,  when  I  was  accepted 
and   recognized   Into    the   home    where   mv  #^ 
brother  had  been  staying.  ^ 

My  first  year  in  my  new  home  was  most 
promising  and  hardest  to  readjust  my  trends 
and  thoughts  of  life. 

My  foster  parents  taught  me  to  realize  the 
value  of  life — how  to  face  facts,  to  be  real- 
istic by  representing  myself  as  a  true  indi- 
vidual of  monetary  value  and  to  bear  every- 
day burdens  of  lUe.  I  also  was  able  to  tell 
the  truth  and  firmly  stand  behind  anything 
said  without  someone's  doubt.  Through  tell- 
ing the  truth,  my  trend  of  thinking  was 
changed  and  X  was  restored  to  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong  to  do  in  life. 

Theee,  of  course,  are  Just  a  few  examples 
of  how  my  home  has  Influenced  me.  Now.  I 
feel  that  if  there  was  Just  a  little  more  con- 
struction of  feftllngs  for  caring  and  under- 
standing In  the  home,  there  wouldn't  be 
flower  children  or  hlppiee,  who  turn  to  love 
or  drugs  for  an  answer  to  finding  a  feeling 
of  happiness.  But,  If  these  Individuals  hid 
happiness  restored  to  them  as  I  did  In  Oc- 
tober 1968,  coming  legally  adopted,  t.'iis 
world  would  have  a  much  brighter  posBibil- 
Ity  of  happiness. 


The  Inixuence  of  the  Home  on  Youth 
(By  Bonnie  E.  McGulre) 

The  other  day  I  rode  through  a  neighboring 
town  when  the  school  day  was  Just  ending,  .^s 
the  students  were  coming  from  the  building. 
I  watched  certain  cliques  form  and  others 
disband.    Without    much    trouble,    I    could 


choose  which  group  comp>06ed  Itself  of  ath- 
letes, hot  rod  owners,  studious  girls,  non-con- 
formists, best-dressed  and  proud-of-lt  mem- 
bers, boy-crazy  girls,  and  girl-crazy  boys. 

FYom  my  own  experiences  I  realized  that 
neither  money  nor  brains  had  been  the  pre- 
dominant basis  for  these  classifications,  but 
rather,  each  student's  Interests  and  attitudes 
had  attracted  him  toward  one  group  or 
another. 

Since  each  conclusion  stimulates  more 
thoughtful  questions,  I  asked  myself,  "How 
does  a  person  decide  which  attitudes  toward 
life  he  will  adopt,  and  how  does  one  know 
which  Interests  he  should  pursue?" 

The  overwhelming  Influence  of  the  home  on 
the  lives  of  Its  youths  Is  what  causes  certain 
attitudes  to  develop  and  which  fosters  certain 
Interests  to  grow.  In  the  course  of  each 
youth's  preparation  for  adulthood,  these  two 
♦ic:ors  are  reflected  in  every  decision  and  In 
every  action.  When  a  child  chooses  a  drawing 
set  m  preference  to  a  dump  truck,  he  does  so 
because  his  family  has  favored  similar  inter- 
est^  The  family's  concept  of  enjoyment  de- 
termines the  child's  reaction  to  the  different 
types  of  Indoor  and  outdoor  recreation.  If  the 
family  encourages  the  child  In  school,  this 
Interest  reflects  the  degree  of  the  family's  re- 
spect for  education.  When  a  child  observes  his 
parents'  continued  effort  to  Improve  their 
standard  of  living,  he  will  take  pride  In  ex- 
ploring the  opportunities  available  to  him. 

Finally,  the  most  important  Influence  which 
the  home  can  exercise  over  the  lives  of  Its 
youths  involves  the  transmission  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
When  a  child  Is  taught  the  value  of  his  fam- 
ily s  loyal  participation  in  the  various  affairs 
of  the  community,  he  has  learned  the  essence 
of  being  a  good  citizen. 

Each  home  Is  a  master  die.  Cast  there  are 
the  patterns  of  our  future  society. 

The  iNrLTJENCE  of  Home  Life  on  YotrrH 

(By  Sarah  Jordan  Rood) 
The  home  life  of  a  young  person  is  per- 
haps the  largest  factor  In  shaping  that  per- 
son as  an  Individual.  At  home  a  young  per- 
son learns,  as  soon  as  he  Is  able,  to  take  on 
responsibility.  He  Is  taught  manners,  and  he 
develops  a  sense  of  morals.  In  short,  home 
life  develops  the  personality  of  a  young  per- 
son. 

Undoubtedly,  home  Is  the  flrst  place  where 
a  young  person  develops  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. He  is  taught  as  a  child  to  pick  up  his 
toys  and  to  put  them  away.  As  he  grows 
older  he  is  given  his  share  of  the  household 
duties,  perhaps  washing  the  dishes  or  mak- 
ing beds  or  cutting  grass.  As  he  gets  older 
he  learns  to  take  care  of  his  own  needs  as 
well.  A  well-developed  sense  of  responsibility 
Is  essential  in  a  young  person  if  he  is  to  suc- 
ceeci  at  all.  He  must  not  only  know  how  to 
take  care  of  himself,  but  he  must  also  be 
willing  and  able  to  take  on  responsibility — 
In  a  Job  or  In  college  or  In  whatever  he  de- 
cides to  do. 

Young  people  also  learn  manners  at  home. 
Depending  on  his  home  life,  a  young  person 
will  be  a  dependable,  courteous  Individual — 
or  he  will  be  lacking  in  these  traits.  He  learns 
how  to  act  In  the  company  of  others,  how 
to  do  what  Is  expected  of  him.  This  quality 
is  also  essential  in  a  person  who  wishes  to 
be  .successful  in  any  way.  He  learns  how  to 
get  along  with  others  without  offending 
the.Ti,  and  he  will  be  able  to  hold  his  own  In 
almost  any  situation. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  home  life 
helps  a  young  person  develop  a  sense  of 
morals.  Prom  the  moment  a  child  is  aware 
of  what  goes  on  around  him  he  begins  de- 
veloping a  sense  of  values;  most  of  this 
development  takes  place  In  the  home.  A 
young  person  gleans  from  the  behavior  of 
those  around  him  what  he  thinks  is  accept- 
able and  Important.  Children  imitate  their 
elders  and  will  follow  the  example  set  In  the 
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home  by  parents  or  other  members  of  the 
family.  For  a  young  person  to  develop  a  good 
sense  of  mcwals  Is  essential.  His  sense  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong  will  stay  with  him 
always,  and  It  will  set  his  pattern  of  behavior 
when  he  ventures  Into  society  Hie  behavior 
and  attitude  in  school,  with  his  friends,  and 
eventually  in  a  Job,  will  be  determined  by 
his  sense  of  values  or  morals. 

Home  life  has  a  tremendous  Influence  on 
a  young  person  and  will  have  a  large  effect 
on  what  he  does  with  his  life  Whether  or 
not  he  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
good  manners,  and  a  good  sense  of  values  or 
morals  will  determine  his  behavior  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 


The  Influence  cf  the  Home  on  Youth 
(By  Richard  Allan  Harris) 
In  order  for  any  institution  to  survive, 
it  must  be  flexible.  As  times  and  man's 
knowledge  change,  so  must  a  particular  In- 
stitution, for  if  It  stagnates.  It  doesn't  keep 
up  with  man's  wants  and  needs.  Therefore, 
man  will  abandon  it  for  another  Institution 
that  does.  However,  if  It  remodels  Its  make- 
up, its  Influence  can  remain  strong.  This  Is 
exemplified  by  many  well  known  Institu- 
tions, among  them  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. This  document  Is  as  much  an  In- 
tegral part  of  American  life  in  1969  as  It  was 
In  1869.  The  reason  for  this  Is.  when  the 
founding  fathers  composed  the  Constitution, 
they  made  sure  that  It  was  flexible  enough  to 
weather  the  tempest  of  history.  They  assured 
this  through  the  amendment  process  and 
the  elastic  clause. 

But,  the  Constitution  Is  a  rather  lofty  ex- 
ample. Perhaps  an  example  more  p>ertlnent 
to  everyday  existence  is  the  home.  Home  U 
an  especially  good  example  because  this  par- 
ticular institution  Is  In  the  throes  of  revolu- 
tion.  The   flexibility   of   the  home   Is   being 
tested  by  the  youth  of  America.  These  young 
Iconoclasts  feel  that  the  home  has  lost  pace 
with  world  progress,  so  they  are  looking  to 
other  institutions  to  fulflU  their  needs.  They 
feel  that  homes  are  hypocritical  in  that  their 
homes  preach  peace,  yet  condone  war.  There- 
fore,   they    created    their    own    institution: 
hippie  society.  However,  I  think  that  they 
have   a   misconception   In   that   they   think 
home  Is  the  epitome  of  perfection.  It  is  not. 
Homes  are  com^xKed  of  humans,   and  hu- 
mans have  flaws — thus  homes  do.  This  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  the  hypocrisy  the  hip- 
pies detest  so  heartily  will  be  found  in  any 
institution.  Furthermore,  I  feel  that  homes 
are  flexible  to  a  certain  extent  for  a  similar 
reason.   They  are  composed   of  people,   and 
since  people   change  with   the  times  so  do 
homes.    The    hippies    are    dissatisfied    with 
home,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  my  contem- 
poraries that  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
are  Influenced  for  the  better  by  that  "hack- 
neyed Institution".  I  believe  that  the  poli- 
tical   and    social    views    of    the   home    have 
changed  over  the  years.  Therefore   the  In- 
fluence of  the  home  Is  not  the  same  as  ever, 
yet  It  Is  as  great  as  ever.  In  1909.  the  home 
Impressed   certtiin   mores   and   values   upon 
the  youth.  In  1969,  It  Impresses  more  modern 
mores  and  values   upon  the  youth.  Yet  Its 
Influence  has  not  diminished.  In  fact,  even 
the  hippies  are  Influenced  by  the  home.  Even 
though  It  is  a  negative  influence,  it  Is  none- 
theless an   Influence.   Fortunately,   most  of 
the   Influence   of   the   home   Is   good.   True 
enough,    It    Is    sometimes    hypocritical,    yet 
what  institution  Isn't?  That  Is  the  nature  of 
man. 

The  Influence  or  the  Home  on  Youth 
(By  James  Howard  Kaye) 

A  child  Is  born  Into  the  world.  Will  he  find 
his  way?  .  .  .  Will  all  of  his  God-given  talents 
flnd  fulflllment  In  the  years  ahead?  The  an- 
swer rests.  In  large  measure,  with  the  home 
Into  which  he  Is  bom. 

In  today's  world,  the  process  of  becoming 
a   responsible   adult   Is   a   complicated   one. 
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Great  academic  and  social  pressures  char- 
acterize our  society  and  the  young  person  is 
constantly  faced  with  the  questions,  Who  am 
I?  .  .  .  What  do  I  stand  for?  .  .  .  Where  am 
I  going?  .  .  ,  The  child's  concepts  of  himself, 
his  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  adequacy,  his 
developing  notions  of  decency  in  human  be- 
havior are  all  related  directly  to  the  lessons 
he  has  learned  as  a  family  member. 

Personal  values  are  literally  shaped  at 
home.  Ideals  of  manliness  and  proper  mascu- 
line behartor  are  exempllfled  through  the 
behavior  of  the  father;  a  child  views  all 
vromen  as  he  observes  his  mother  Parents 
are  truly  the  child's  flrst  and  most  Important 
teachers. 

The  newborn  are  Innocent,  unknowing. 
Yet,  why  does  our  world  so  often  speak  of 
hatred  and  lnji«tlce?  Why  the  upsurge  in 
Juvenile  anti-social  acts?  A  child  Is  not  dis- 
posed toward  delinquent  conduct  at  birth; 
bigotry  Is  an  unknown  element  In  the  be- 
havior of  the  Infant.  Since  early  associations 
are  limited  mainly  to  the  home,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  plentiful  for  the  adults  within 
this  flrst  small  world  of  the  young  to  open 
the  door  to  prejudice  and  distrust.  Before 
long,  the  willing,  searching  little  student 
learns  the  lesson. 

Those  of  us  who  have  matured  as  members 
of  united,  loving  families  have,  indeed,  re- 
ceived a  priceless  gift.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  human  conduct  which  structured 
our  early  years  .  .  .  and  against  which  we 
often  rebelled  .  .  .  now,  suddenly,  assimie  new 
meaning.  We  flnd  that,  when  we  are  now 
faced  with  stresses  and  temptations,  the  road 
to  follow  is  clearly  marked,  for  we  have  been 
shown  the  route  to  prop)er  behavior.  It  has 
been  a  guld^jost  during  those  formative 
years  within  the  family  fold;  it  has  been  a 
way  of  life. 

The  Bible  recognizes  the  role  of  home  and 
family  as  supportive  Influences  in  the  lives 
of  the  young.  The  Inspiring  words  In  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  Chapter  VI,  verses 
6-9.  proclaim: 

"And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart." 

"And  thou  Shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  slttest  In  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
llest  down  and  when  thou  rtsest  up." 

"And  thou  Shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon 
thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets 
between  thine  eyes." 

"And  thou  Shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates." 

With  these  words  as  a  source  of  strength, 
parents  can  assume  the  divine  responsibility 
of  forging  the  way  to  a  better  tomorrow  .  .  . 
through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren. 


THIEU  AND  DZU 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  I  have  called  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  failure  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  protect  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  fair  trial  in 
the  case  of  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu. 

Mr.  E>zu,  who  ran  second  to  President 
Thleu  in  the  1967  elections,  remains  Im- 
prisoned although  he  was  never  accorded 
-n  open,  clvUian  trial.  The  entire  Dzu 
incident  raises  serious  questions  about ' 
the  willingness  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  adhere  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society;  the  very  prlncl- 
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pies,  I  might  add,  that  we  are  supposed  to 
be  protecting  in  Vietnam. 

Yesterday  Newsday,  a  respected  daily 
newspaper,  carried  a  relevant  editorial  on 
the  Dzu  affair  and,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include  that 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

THtETJ    AKD    DZXJ 

In  March  of  this  year,  Newsday  colum- 
nist Clayton  Frltchey  wrote:  "Which  Is  the 
real  Thleu — the  one  who  now  swears  he  wants 
to  negotiate  with  the  enemy,  or  the  one 
who  some  months  ago  arrested  his  non-Com- 
munist political  rival,  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  and 
had  a  military  court  send  him  to  prison  for 
five  years  at  hard  labor  on  chargee  of  ad- 
vocating peeice  talks  with  the  Viet  Cong?" 

Last  week  Thleu  said  the  Viet  Cong  can 
participate  in  the  future  elections  In  the 
country  and  promised  "there  will  be  no  re- 
prisals or  discrimination  after  the  elec- 
tions .  .  ." 

He  might  be  a  bit  more  convincing  If  Dzu 
were  released. 


TLINGIT  AND  HAIDA  INDIANS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OP    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  funds  awarded  to 
the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska 
by  a  judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  to  receive  that  money 
which  they  have  been  awarded  by  the 
U.S.  Government  following  the  litiga- 
tion and  a  current  determination  in 
their  favor. 

In  1968  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians 
recovered  a  judgment  against  the 
United  States  in  the  gross  amount  of 
$7,546,053.80.  The  case  was  prosecuted 
in  the  court  of  claims  under  the  act  of 
Jime  19,  1935  (49  Stat.  388) ,  as  amended, 
and  funds  to  pay  the  judgment  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  act  of  July  9,  1968  '82 
Stat.  307).  After  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  after  reserve  for  expert  wit- 
ness fees  and  other  expenses  of  the  liti- 
gation, the  net  amount  available  to  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  was  approximately 
$6.7  million. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  have  funds,  in  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $6,500,000  invested  in  various 
U.S.  Government  securities  and  other 
obligations  imconditionally  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States.  There  are  also  bal- 
ances of  Tlingit  and  Haida  funds  on  de- 
posit in  accounts  in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  estimate  currently  is  taking  account 
of  accrued  interest  earnings;  the  Tlin- 
git and  Haida  funds  currently  exceed  $7 
million. 

The  funds  are  presently  subject  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  act  of  June  19,  1935,  supra, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  19, 
1965  (79  Stat.  543). 

In  part,  section  8  provides: 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  made  to 
pay  any  Judgment  in  favor  of  said  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
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to  the  credit  of  the  TUnglt  and  Haida  In- 
dians of  Alaska,  and  such  funds  shall  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  p)er  centum  per 
annum.  Such  funds  Including  the  interest 
thereon  shall  not  be  available  for  advances, 
except  for  such  amounts  as  may  he  necessary 
to  i»y  attorney  fees,  expenses  of  litigation, 
organizational,  operating  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  program  planning,  until 
after  legislation  has.  been  enacted  that  sets 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
shall  be  used.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  use  of  said  funds,  and 
to  exercise  such  further  pwwers  with  respect 
to  the  advance,  expenditure,  and  distribu- 
tion of  said  funds  as  may  be  authorized  by 
Congress. 

The  Program  Planning  Committee  of 
the  Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  proposed  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  judgment  funds  in  November  1968, 
which  plans  were  approved  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  program  com- 
mittee reviewed  and  supplemented  the 
plans  during  the  meeting  of  the  central 
council  held  at  Sitka  in  April  of  this 
year.  As  revised  the  plans  were  approved 
by  the  central  council — Resolution  No. 
68-69  C.C.-l. 


July  15,  1969 


STOP    THE    MIRV 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
paE>ers  last  week  carried  reports  of  yet 
another  in  the  series  of  tests  being  con- 
ducted by  this  country  of  multiple,  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles.  In 
view  of  the  hearings  currently  underway 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  Scientific  Developments  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  announcement  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
begin  similar  hearings  this  week,  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record  may  find  the  follow- 
ing advertisement,  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  leading  newspapers  across  the 
country,  timely  and  interesting. 

The  Institute  for  Human  Values  is 
an  organization  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  rather  ordinary  citizens  who 
are  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  personal  earnings  to  furthering 
world  peace.  The  proposal  contained  in 
this  statement  was  formulated  by  Dr. 
Richard  Rodgers,  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Human  Values,  in  consultation 
with  the  Division  of  Peace  of  the  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Boards  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns. 

The  advertisement  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Dally  News, 

Julys,  1969] 

Stop  the  MIRV 

Mr.  President  please  use  the  "hot  line"  to 
Moscow  to  stop  the  MIRV. 

Say  to  Mr.  Kosygin,  "The  U.S.  is  today 
suspending  the  testing  of  MIRV.  The  suspen- 
sion will  remain  in  effect  for  six  months.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  let's  work  out  an  agreement  to 
end  MIRV  testing  permanently." 

Tell  Mr.  Kosygin  he  must  of  course  realize 
that  the  continued  U.S.  suspension  of  MIRV 
testing  will  be  possible  only  if  Russia  also  re- 


frains from  testing  missiles  able  to  strike 
multiple  targets. 

Would  the  US.  lose  anything  at  all  if  ycu 
should  do  this?  No.  The  U.S.  is  already  so  far 
ahead  of  Russia  in  the  development  of  MIRV 
that  Russia  could  not  jjosslbly  catch  up  in 
six  months'  time. 

What  would  the  U.S.  gain?  Much,  very 
much. 

1.  The  gratitude  of  a  humanity  spared  the 
new  escalation  of  terror  that  MIRV  would 
bring  as  it  multiplies  the  number  of  poised 
nuclear  warheads,  a  number  great  enough 
now  to  destroy  both  nations  several  times 
over. 

2.  The  preserving  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  an  arms  agreement  with  in- 
spection acceptable  to  both  sides. 

3.  The  ultimate  saving  of  perhaps  as  much 
as  twenty  billion  dollars  in  arms  spending, 
Bllhons  to  help  rebuild  our  Inner  cities.  Bil- 
lions to  Improve  the  quality  of  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  our  plea  is  echoed  by  some 
of  the  most  resp>onsible  voices  in  American 
journalism,  such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
(June  18) ,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (June  12), 
the  Boston  Globe  (June  9),  the  Minneapolis 
Star  (June  13),  the  Washington  Post 
(June  12)  and  the  New  York  Times  (June  20). 

The  New  York  Times  writes: 

Mr.  Nixon  and  MIRV.  No  decision  Richard 
Nixon  will  face  as  President  is  likely  to  be 
more  momentous  than  the  decision  he  faces 
within  the  next  few  days  on  the  proposal 
to  suspend  the  flight-testing  of  MIRV  mul- 
tiple-warhead missiles.  Mr.  Nixon  yesterday 
described  this  proposal  as  "constructive"  and 
said  he  would  favor  it  if  the  Soviet  Union 
would  agree  to  do  the  same.  But  his  attack 
on  a  "unilateral"  suspension  (of  tests  only 
the  United  States  Is  now  conducting)  and 
his  statement  that  this  move  must  be  part 
of  an  arms  control  agreement  (which  may 
take  years  to  negotiate)  confuse  the  issue. 

Immediate  suspension  of  MIRV  tests  is 
essential  to  keep  the  door  open  for  a  .'Stra- 
tegic arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  would  freeze  the  existing  nuclear  bal- 
ance, head  off  further  escalation  of  the  mis- 
sile race  and  assure  security  to  both  sides. 
Continued  testing  for  even  a  few  weeks 
threatens  to  take  the  world  past  a  point  0/ 
no  return  into  an  expensive  and  dangerous 
new  round  in  the  missile  race,  it  promises  a 
flve-fold  multiplication  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  In  the  American  strategic  missile 
forces — from  1,700  to  about  8,000,  an  expan- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  would  doubt- 
less match.  Even  if  limits  on  Soviet  and 
American  missile  strength  were  later  to  be 
set  at  these  higher  levels,  an  era  of  nuclear 
nervousness  would  be  almost  sure  to  re- 
place the  present  situation  of  stable  mutual 
deterrence. 

The  bipartisan  resolution  Introduced  this 
week  by  Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
and  40  other  Senators  urging  the  President 
to  seek  an  Immediate  moratorium  with  the 
Soviet  Union  indicates  a  growing  realization 
In  Congress  that  MIRV  testing  is  now  the 
main  governor  on  the  arms  race.  It  is  more 
urgent  than  the  Issues  that  have  dominated 
the  missile  debate  in  recent  months,  such  as 
the  Safeguard  antl-ballistlc  missile  (ABM) 
system,  or  the  Soviet  offensive  SS-9  missiles 
and  defensive  ABM  deployments. 

These  systems  can  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  approaching  strategic  arms  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  take  years  to  build 
and  there  is  time  to  negotiate  cut-offs  long 
before  their  expansion  will  significantly  af- 
fect the  nuclear  balance.  Moreover,  they  can 
be  monitored  easily  by  reconnaissance  satel- 
lite without  on-site  inspection.  MIRV  Is  a 
wholly  different  matter. 

The  United  States  already  has  staged  four- 
teen full-systems  flight  tests  of  sUo-based 
Minuteman  III  and  submarine-launched  Pos- 
eidon missiles  carrying  from  three  to  twelve 
MIRV  warheads.  The  first  two  of  31  Polaris 
submarines  to  be  refitted  at  great  expense  for 
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the  big.  MIRV-tlpped  Poseidon  missiles  al- 
ready have  gone  into  drydock  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Johnson  Administration  proceeded  on 
schedule  with  MIRV  flight-tests  last  August 
after  advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  two  years  would  be  required  to  test 
to  operational  confidence.  Witliln  two 
months,  it  was  thought,  missile  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  under  way  to 
halt  MIRV  and  other  aspects  of  the  arms 
race.  But  the  Soviet-American  talks  were 
delayed  three  months  by  Czechoslovakia, 
then  another  seven  months  so  far  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
re-examine  the  strategic  balance  and  the 
American  negotiating  p>o8iton  at  leisure. 

Meanwhile  the  American  MIRV  tests  have 
moved  much  faster  than  the  Pentagon  ori- 
ginally indicated  and  operational  confidence 
may  now  be  reached  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
if  the  tests  continue — a  year  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Continuation  of  the  testing  this  summer 
thits  threatens  to  carry  the  world  irrevocably 
into  the  MIRV  era.  MIRV  can  only  be  headed 
off  in  the  test  stage,  since  tests  can  be  de- 
tected with  relative  assurance.  Once  de- 
ployed. MIRV  can  only  be  detected  by  on-site 
inspection  more  Intrusive  than  even  the 
United  States,  not  to  mention  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  be  likely  to  accept  Satellite 
cameras  cannot  tell  whether  a  missile  is 
tarrying  one  or  ten  warheads. 

The  American  national  interest  lies  over- 
whelmingly in  heading  off  Soviet  MIRV  tests 
before  they  begin  or.  at  least,  before  they  get 
very  far.  The  best  way  to  achieve  that  would 
be  suspension  of  American  tests  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from  testing  as 
well.  An  alternative  would  be  an  immediate 
approach  to  Moscow  for  a  jointly  announced 
test  moratorium  now.  Postponement  of  this 
approach  until  the  overall  strategic  arms 
talks  begin  in  August — or,  worse,  until  agree- 
ment is  reached  there — would  risk  the  true 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
please  act!  now  .  .  .  before  the  opportunity 
Is  irretrievably  lost. 

This  same  message  has  appeared  In  major 
papers  in  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Norfolk  (Va.), 
Nashville,  Charlotte,  Albuquerque,  New  Or- 
leans, Seattle,  Boise,  Miami,  Tampa,  Jack- 
sonville, Palm  Beach,  Port  Lauderdale,  Or- 
lando, Tallahassee,  Gainesville  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

Institute  for  Human  Values,  Dr.  Richard 
Rodgers,  President,  3014  Estrella,  Tampa, 
Florida  33609. 


PROGRESS  OF  LUNAR  ROVER 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing news  release  from  NASA: 

Proobess  of  Lunar  Rover  Development 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  has  been  authorized  to  re- 
lease a  request  for  proposal  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  small,  manned  lunar  roving 
vehicle.  The  RFP  to  be  released  to  industry 
today  will  Include  the  design,  development, 
test  and  delivery  of  four  flight  models. 

The  new  lunar  rover  is  to  be  ready  for 
flight  to  the  Moon  in  1971.  It  is  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  lunar  surface  by  a  manned 
Apollo  lunar  module. 
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The  lunar  rover  vehicle — much  smaller 
than  an  automobile — will  have  four  wheels 
and  win  weigh  about  400  pounds.  It  will 
provide  lunar  surface  transportation  for  two 
astronauts  and  their  hand  tools,  collected 
lunar  samples  and  other  equipment  and 
experiments. 

The  1971  delivery  date  is  compatible  with 
planned  Improvements  to  the  Apollo  lunar 
module,  command  module  and  astronaut  life 
support  equipment.  The  vehicle  will  increase 
the  scope  of  lunar  exploration  by  conserving 
time  of  the  astronauts,  thus  providing  a 
greater  scientific  return  for  each  mission. 

MSPC  has  been  conducting  research  and 
planning  toward  a  lunar  roving  vehicle  since 
1964. 
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MRS.  POST  WOWS  AID 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  colleague 
recently  stated  that  if  you  really  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  Washington, 
read  the  women's  pages  of  the  Washing- 
ton newspapers.  I  did  not  take  him  too 
seriously  until  I  read  Betty  Beale's  col- 
umn in  the  July  2  Washington  Star,  dis- 
cussing a  cookie  recipe  of  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Post,  the  General  Poods  heiress,  in  which 
one  of  the  ingredients  is  fish  protein 
concentrate — FPC. 

Our  Government  has  been  working  for 
some  time  to  develop  a  suitable  flour 
product  from  processing  fish  which  would 
provide  as  much  protein  as  fresh  fish  but 
would  require  none  of  the  refrigeration. 
This  would  enable  countries  like  India, 
where  250,000  tons  of  sardines  dried  up 
on  the  beaches  last  year,  to  process  these 
flsh  into  an  equally  nutritious  but  more 
stable  food  product. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  task 
force  on  earth  resources  and  population, 
I  have  been  concerned  about  various 
methods  of  feeding  the  growing  number 
of  hungry  throughout  the  world.  FPC  is 
one  of  those  promising  possibilities,  but 
gaining  industry  interest  and  achieving 
public  acceptance  has  been  one  of  the 
problems  associated  with  its  use. 

If  a  social  leader  like  Mrs.  Post  is  will- 
ing to  promote  the  utilization  of  FPC,  it 
is  possible  that  this  important  drawback 
can  be  overcome.  According  to  Miss 
Beale: 

The  War  on  Hunger  Office  was  beside  Itself 
with  Joy.  Not  only  did  the  inclusion  of  FPC 
In  "delicious  cookies"  prove  that  It  has  no 
flsh  taste  or  smell,  but  its  enjoyment  by  one 
of  the  country's  richest  women  certainly  re- 
moved the  stigma  it  has  had  as  a  poverty 
food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Miss  Beale's  column  on  FPC  in  the 
Record: 

Mrs.  Post  Wows  AID 
(By  Betty  Beale) 

AID  is  ecstatic — and  for  good  reason. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has — out  of  the  blue — won  the  backing  for 
a  lowly  regarded  product  from  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  richest  hostesses  In  Amer- 
ica. 

Marjorie  Post.  General  Foods  heiress,  read 
an  article  about  flsh  protein  concentrate 
(FPC)  in  the  magazine  Sea  Frontiers  and 
was   fascinated   by    It.   She   promptly   com- 


municated with  the  editor  to  find  out  where 
she  could  acquire  some  FPC,  and  the  editor 
referred  her  to  AID,  which  had  submitted  the 
story. 

Enchanted  with  her  action,  the  AID  sent 
a  cup  of  the  FPC  out  to  MP  by  taxi.  In  no 
time  at  all,  Mrs.  Post  wrote  a  letter  to  Jerry 
Rosenthal  of  the  Office  of  War  on  Hunger 
telling  him  that  she  had  promptly  had  the 
concentrate  included  in  a  recipe  for  cookies, 
that  she  had  been  eating  them  for  two  days, 
and  they  were  "perfectly  delicious." 

The  War  on  Hunger  Office  was  beside  it- 
self with  Joy.  Not  only  did  the  inclusion  of 
FPC  in  "delicious  cookies"  prove  that  It  has 
no  flsh  taste  or  smell,  but  Its  enJoiTnent  by 
one  of  the  country's  richest  women  certainly 
removed  the  stigma  it  has  had  as  a  pwverty 
food.  It  instantly  requested  her  recipie  for 
the  FPC  cookies.  Here  it  is: 

Cream  '2  cup  margarine  and  '4  cup  sugar. 
Blend  1  egg  into  the  mixture.  In  another  bowl 
mix  together  1  teasf>oon  of  baking  powder 
and  1  cup  of  flour  from  which  a  tablespoon 
of  flour  has  been  substituted  by  a  tablespoon 
of  the  flsh  powder. 

Add  dry  ingredients  to  creamed  ingredients 
to  form  a  batter.  Drop  '2  tablespoon  of  batter 
at  a  time  onto  a  cookie  sheet.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  for  8  to  10  minutes. 

There  you  have  the  most  modern  cookies 
in  the  country.  If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to 
their  beneficial  value  you  should  know  that 
'3  of  an  ounce  of  FPC  per  day  added  to  an 
infant's  diet  provides  normal  mental  as  well 
as  physical  growth. 

Hoping  it's  not  too  late,  this  columnist  is 
going  to  start  eating  them  right  way.    - 


330TH  BASE  POST  OFFICE  UNIT 
RECEIVES  COMMENDATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  Chat  the  330th  Base 
Post  Office  unit  (Ty  B>  TSRF II)  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  been  commended  by  the 
senior  ofBcer  of  the  Military  Mail 
Terminal,  San  Francisco,  for  its  exem- 
plary work  in  carrying  out  postal  assign- 
ments. 

The  postal  service  is  often  the  only  link 
that  our  servicemen  have  with  their 
families  and  friends.  Thus  few  things  are 
more  important  to  the  GI  than  prompt 
delivery  of  his  mail. 

It  is  therefore  heartening  to  know  that 
a  military  group  from  my  congressional 
district  has  been  cited  for  excellence  in 
this  task. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
the  remarks  of  the  facility  commander, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Ferguson  to  the  men  of  the 
330th  Base  Post  Office  unit: 

Department  of  the  Army,  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Army  Miutaby 
Mail  Terminal, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  2, 1968. 
Subject:  Letter  of  Appreciation. 
Commanding  Officer, 

330th  Base  Post  Office  {Ty  B)(SRF  II).  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1.  The  330th  Base  Post  Office  (Ty  B)  (SRP 
II),  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  performed 
ANACDUTRA  at  the  US  Army  Military  Mail 
Terminal,  San  Francisco,  California,  23  June 
through  6  July  1968. 

2.  Projects  assigned  to  the  unit  were  per- 
formed and  completed  in  a  superior  manner. 
The  leadership  displayed  by  the  unit's  officers 
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and  the  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  with 
which  this  leadership  was  received  by  unit 
personnel  was  very  exemplary.  The  unit  dis- 
played a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  Initia- 
tive In  accomplishing  not  only  their  postal 
duties  but  also  their  military  assignments. 
It  was  extremely  rewarding  to  coordinate  the 
various  postal  activities  with  a  unit  with  the 
integrity  and  aggressiveness  possessed  by  the 
330th  Base  Post  Office.  The  US  Army  Reserve 
Is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  this  unit  In  Its 
organization  and  should  be  Justifiably  proud. 
3.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  officers 
and  personnel  of  the  330th  Base  Post  Office 
for  a  superior  jjerformance. 

R.  J.  Perouson. 


GUIDELINE    BLITZKRIEG 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr..  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
most  Americans  have  lived  their  lives  in 
freedom,  such  expressions  as  "escape,"  or 
"forced  to  comply  by  every  device  we 
have,"  or  "bondage,"  would  seem  to  be 
referring  to  life  in  Russia,  or  Red  China, 
or  elsewhere  under  tyranny. 

It  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  citizens 
of  these  United  States  to  hear  high- 
ranking  Federal  appointees,  supposedly 
the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the 
people,  complain  of  the  "escape"  of  white 
students  to  Catholic  schools  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Why  should  a  school- 
child  in  this  country  wish  to  "escape" 
from  his  bureaucratically  balanced  class- 
room? 

Free  Americans  receive  another  jolt 
when  they  hear  their  Attorney  General 
callously  dispose  of  parents  who  are  try- 
ing desperately  to  preserve  their  public 
schools  from  the  certain  destruction  of 
his  unlawf'ol  edicts  by  the  authoritarian 
pronouncement  : 

They  are  going  to  be  forced  to  comply  by 
every  device  we  have. 

Such  a  barefaced  threat  from  Mr. 
Mitchell  places  him  openly  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  infamous  predecessors — 
Brownell,  Rogers,  Kennedy,  Katzenbach, 
and  Clark— all  of  whom  perverted  the 
law  and  abused  the  power  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  their  own  political 
advantage. 

Doubting  Thomases  who  cannot  see 
the  assault  on  freedom  until  their  own 
freedom  is  lost  might  well  consider  care- 
fully all  of  the  implications  of  the  threat 
of  unlimited  force  to  accomplish  an  un- 
lawful end.  Remember  that  the  law  of 
the  land,  enacted  by  this  Congress,  spe- 
cifically declares  that  desegregation  does 
not  mean  racial  balance.  Remember  also 
that  only  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
"force"  used  by  this  same  Department  of 
Justice  included  Federal  troops  deployed 
against  Americans  in  their  own  homes. 

Or  consider  the  statement  attributed 
to  HEW  Secretary  Finch,  another  un- 
elected  lord  of  our  lives,  that  in  denying 
freedom  of  choice  and  enforcing  an  ar- 
bitrary bureaucratic  flat : 

We  are  moving  in  a  more  constructive 
direction. 

Such  sick  reasoning  leads  to  his  inter- 
esting conclusion  that  the  President  who 
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appointed  him  Is  not  in  "bondage"  or 
otherwise  responsible  to  the  people  who 
elected  him. 

Those  who  are  realistic  enough  to  rec- 
ognize tyranny  when  they  see  it  stalking 
the  land  cannot  understand  why  this  is 
taking  place  in  America.  The  answer  is 
simply  that  those  in  power  are  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  power  "by  every  de- 
vice we  have,"  and  to  block  the  "escape" 
of  any  American  foolish  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  his  Government  is  his  servant, 
not  his  master.  Again,  the  loyal,  hard- 
working, taxpaying  American  suffers — 
and  his  children  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
clippings : 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  9,  1969] 

EhcHTH  Legal  Action  in  Week  on 

Desegregation  Readied 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

The  Nixon  administration  today  readied 
another  legal  action — the  eighth  this  week — 
to  challenge  racial  segregation  in  schools. 

For  the  third  straight  day,  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  planning  to  resort  to  direct 
legal  challenge  to  end  compulsory  separation 
of  Negro  and  white  students. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  action  today  will 
be  a  warning  letter — a  necessary  prelude  to 
a  formal  lawsuit — to  school  officials  in  a 
Northern  state. 

In  the  past.  It  was  not  customary  for  the 
department  to  make  public  the  fact  that  It 
had  sent  warning  letters.  The  switch  appears 
to  be  part  of  the  new  administration's  effort 
to  demonstrate  that  it  Is  not  relaxing  on 
school  Integration. 

The  abolition  last  week  of  any  fixed  dead- 
line for  total  school  desegregation  had  drawn 
sharp  criticism  from  civil  rights  forces  who 
complained  that  the  administration  was 
blunting  the  integration  effort. 

TOUGH    ATTrrtTDE 

In  most  of  Its  actions  this  week,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  asked  for  desegregation 
progress  only  by  "the  earliest  practicable 
date."  However,  the  volume  of  its  activity 
seems  designed  to  show  a  tough  attitude  to- 
ward holdout  districts. 

Yesterday's  spurt  of  activity  brought  out 
a  novel  approach:  An  attempt  to  stop  white 
students  from  making  an  "escape"  from  non- 
white  public  schools  by  entering  all-white 
Roman  Catholic  private  schools  that  get  some 
forms  of  public  aid. 

This  was  contained  in  the  department's 
warning  to  public  school  officials  in  Water- 
bxiry.  Conn.,  that  they  may  be  sued  if  they 
do  not  act  to  integrate  classrooms. 

Indirectly,  this  could  lead  to  some  in- 
t«gratlon  even  of  the  Catholic  schools,  even 
though  public  authorities  have  no  direct 
control  over  those  schools'  racial  admis- 
sion policies.  The  officials  might  be  forced 
to  stop  giving  aid  to  the  private  institutions 
as  long  as  they  remained  almost  completely 
segregated. 

FRB3E    TRANSPORTATION 

In  Waterbury,  department  officials  here 
said,  students  from  the  Catholic  schools  are 
given  free  bus  transportation  by  the  public 
school  system,  and  they  make  use  of  gym- 
nasiums, manual  training  shops  and  home 
economics  equipment  in  the  public  schools. 
^  Assistant  Atty.  Gen.  Jerrls  Leonard  com- 
Vplalned  in  his  warning  letter  to  the  Water- 
bury  school  board  that  this  arrangement, 
plus  the  "escape"  of  white  students  to  the 
Catholic  schools,  means  that  the  non-white 
students  and  their  fjarents  are  helping  bear 
the  expense  of  segregated  Catholic  schools. 
Leonard,  asked  officials  to  advise  him 
what  they  were  doing  to  Integrate  schools, 
said  the  Waterbury  system  has  district  lines, 
bus  routes  and  transfer  policies  worked  out 
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to  Insure  that  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
go  to  schools  separate  from  whites.  He  al.so 
said  the  non-white  schools  are  "in  the  worst 
condition." 

Besides  challenging  Waterbury's  school  of- 
ficials, the  Justice  Department  filed  four  law- 
suits yesterday — all  against  Southern  school 
districts: 

ABBEVILLE      COMPLAINT 

It  complained  that  the  pupils  and  faculty 
in  Abbeville  District  60  In  Abbeville  County. 
S.C.,  are  mostly  segregated  even  though  a 
"freedom  of  choice"  desegregation  plan  h;is 
been  in  effect  since  1965.  Only  215  out  of 
2.307  Negro  students  attend  formerly  all- 
white  schools,  and  none  of  the  2.831  white 
students  attend  all-Negro  schools,  the  lawsuit 
said. 

It  sued  officials  of  Red  River  Parish  (coun- 
ty). La.,  contending  that  it  has  four  schools 
entirely  for  white  students  and  four  entirely 
for  Negroes,  and,  operates  completely  segre- 
gated school  bus'routes. 

It  challenged  officials  In  Tensas  Parish,  La., 
on  the  ground  that  they  maintain  three 
schools  only  for  whites  and  three  only  for 
Negroes,  and  operate  a  segregated  school  bus 
system. 

And,  it  went  to  court  to  challenge  a  "free- 
dom of  choice"  plan  in  Hardeman  County, 
Tenn.,  contending  that  the  plan  has  put 
no  whites  into  Negro  schools  and  only  437 
out  of  a  total  of  2.439  Negroes  into  formerly 
all-white  schools.  The  school  bus  system  re- 
mains segregated,  too,  the  suit  complalnert 

NO  SET   DEADLINE 

In  none  of  the  four  lawsuits  did  the  de- 
partment ask  the  federal  court  to  order  In- 
tegration steps  by  any  specific  deadline.  It 
asked  only  that  steps  be  ordered  taken  at 
"the  earliest  practical  date." 

Among  the  four  school  systems  sued  yes- 
terday, three — the  two  in  Louisiana  and  the 
one  In  South  Carolina — had  their  federal 
funds  cut  off  earlier  because  of  their  refus.il 
to  integrate. 

The  Louisiana  parishes  have  not  been  el:- 
gible  for  federal  financial  assistance  since 
1966.  The  South  Carolina  district's  federal 
funds  were  cut  off  last  Jan.  29. 

Since  the  administration  began  Its  new 
spurt  of  activity  on  Monday,  It  has  taken 
legal  steps  against  five  Southern  school  sys- 
tems and  two  Northern  systems.  It  also  has 
cut  off  federal  funds  to  three  Southern 
school  systems. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

July  14,  1969) 

Mitchell 

On  the  administration's  new  desegregation 
policies,  which  have  drawn  heavy  criticism, 
Mitchell  said  In  cases  where  the  government 
determines  that  it  is  possible  for  school  d:s- 
tricts  to  desegregate  by  September,  "they  :ire 
going  to  be  forced  to  comply  by  every  device 
we  have." 

For  those  that  simply  cannot  desegregate 
now.  he  said.  "We  will  make  a  determlnanon 
as  to  the  earliest  that  it  can  comply." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  14,  1969] 

Crvn.  Rights  Air  Cleared  by  Nixon,  Finch 

Says 

The  Nixon  administration's  recent  civil 
rights  decisions  have  helped  to  clear  the  air 
and  open  communications  with  blacks  and 
other  minority  groups.  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  s.iys 

He  also  said  yesterday  President  Nixon  took 
office  more  free  of  commitments  to  support- 
ers, including  Southern  white  conservatives, 
"than  any  of  his  predecessors." 

Pinch,  in  a  CBS  television  Interview,  said 
the  administration's  recent  action  In  school 
desegregation  cases  will  demonstrate  "that 
we  intend  to  enforce  the  (Civil  Rights)  -Act 
of  1964  and  the  subsequent  court  decisions. 
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"We  are  trying  to  take  into  account  the 
realities  of  the  situation  and  not  be  hypo- 
critical, and  I  think  we've  had  a  candor  in 
this  administration,  generally  speaking,  that 
has  cleared  the  air  and  helped  our  communi- 
cations with  minorities,"  Pinch  said. 

Pinch  was  asked  whether  Nixon  was  In 
"bondage"  to  Southern  supporters. 

"I  think  President  Nixon  came  in  freer  of 
any  commitments  probably  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,"  he  replied,  "and  I  believe  that 
firmly  or  I  wouldn't  be  here." 

RIGHT    KIND    OV    STEPS 

As  to  Whether  the  administration  was 
moving  in  a  liberal  or  conservative  direction 
Finch  said  neither  was  the  case: 

"We're  moving  in  a  more  constructive  di- 
rection. I  think  speculation  about  moving  left 
or  right  or  these  evaluations  of  the  first  100 
days  or  the  first  six  months  are  artificial 
ones,  and  I  think  we're  making  the  right  kind 
of  steps  forward." 

Pinch  also  said  his  department's  reform 
proposal  for  the  public  welfare  system,  which 
is  reported  to  contain  a  provision  for  a  type 
of  guaranteed  annual  Income,  might  be  sent 
to  Congress  this  week. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.>   Post,  July  9, 
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United  States  May  Sue  Georgia  To  Force 

Desegregation 

(By  Peter  Millus) 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  preparing  to 

take  the  state  of  Georgia  into  Federal  court 

to  bring  about  desegregation  of  all  195  school 

districts  there. 

Officials  said  yesterday  that  the  Justice  De- 
p.irtment  will  send  the  Georgia  Board  of  Edu- 
cuion  a  notice  later  this  week,  warning  that 
ir  faces  a  suit  unless  it  orders  statewide  de- 
s'-cregatlon   on  its  own. 

fusillade  or  orders 

Meanwhile,  the  Justice  Department  kept 
!  n  the  fusillade  of  desegratlon  suits  and  no- 
tices that  began  on  Monday,  following  the 
Administration's  heavily  criticized  desegrega- 
tion policy  statement  of  last  week. 

In  rapid  order.  Justice: 

Piled  suit  against  three  more  Southern 
school  districts  that  had  had  their  Federal 
funds  cut  off  and  still  refused  to  desegregate. 
The  three  are  Tensas  Parish  and  Red  Klver 
Parish  In  northern  Louisiana  and  Abbeyvllle 
County  School  District  No.  60  In  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Filed  suit  against  Hardeman  County  in 
•>vf3tern  Tennessee.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  had  been 
re  idy  to  cite  Hardeman  County,  the  first  step 
in  the  process  that  can  lead  to  a  cutoff. 

Tustlce  also  sent  a  notice  yesterday  to  the 
V.  aterbury,  Conn.,  school  board,  warning  that 
it  will  file  suit  unless  the  board  takes  steps 
to  correct  "serious  deficiencies." 

Justice  said  in  its  letter  that  "district  lines, 
bus  routes  and  transfer  policies  have  been 
drawn  so  as  to  insure  that  predominantly 
wiilte  schools  remain  'white'  and  predoml- 
nnntly  nonwhlte  schools  remain  'nonwhlte,  " 
and  that  "the  schools  to  which  nonwhlte 
students  are  assigned  are  In  the  worst  con- 
dition and  have  fewer  special  services." 

The  Department  also  said  "an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  with  the  Catholic 
school  system  of  Waterbury  that  allows 
white  students  to  escape  the  predominantly 
nonwhlte  school  districts  in  which  they  re- 
side and  to  attend  the  practically  all-white 
parochial  school  system  at  the  expense  of 
nonwhlte  students  and  parents." 

In  all  four  suits  filed  yesterday,  as  In  the 
two  filed  Monday,  the  Department  asked  for 
desegregation  "at  the  earliest  practical 
date." 

USING  NEW  POLICY 

In  its  policy  statement  last  week,  the 
Administration  said  it  would  no  longer  hold 
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the  South  to  the  old  "arbitrary"  1969  and 
1970  school  desegregation  deadlines,  adding, 
however,  that  it  would  only  grant  delays  to 
districts  with  "bona  fide  educational  and 
administrative  problems." 

The  Administration  also  said  It  would 
make  more  use  of  court  orders  and  less  of 
fund  cutoffs  to  achieve  desegregation,  and 
would  move  against  desegregation  in  the 
North  as  well  as  South. 

Critics  fastened  on  the  first  part  of  the 
statement,  declaring  that  any  relaxation  of 
the  deadlines  would  only  encourage  South- 
ern recalcitrants  to  hold  out  for  more  time. 
This  week's  flurry  of  Justice  Department 
press  releases  Is  in  part  an  effort  to  blunt 
that  criticism. 

Administration  spokesmen  said  last  week 
that  a  statewide  desegregation-suit  was  in 
the  works,  but  would  not  identify  the  state. 

The  Georgia  suit  would  be  the  second  of 
its  kind:  Justice  was  a  party  to  a  similar 
suit  in  Alabama  three  years  ago,  and  all  118 
school  districts  there  are  now  under  court 
order.  Last  January,  only  7.4  per  cent  of 
Alabama's  Negro  pupils  were  in  desegregated 
schools,  the  second-lowest  figure  in  the 
South.  The  average  in  the  South  was  20.3 
per  cent. 

The  figure  for  Georgia  was  14.2  per  cent. 
According  to  HEW,  36  of  Georgia's  districts 
have  already  desegregated,  another  42  have 
promised  to  by  this  or  next  September,  36 
have  had  their  funds  cut  off,  33  are  in  the 
cutoff  process.  20  are  already  in  court  and 
the  rest  are  still  under  review. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NUTLEY  SUN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Nutley  Sun  of  Newark,  N.J.,  cele- 
brated its  75th  anniversary.  This  fine 
newspaper  is  the  oldest  paper  in  Essex 
County  and  at  this  time  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Frank  Orechio,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  his  hard-working  staff  for 
continuing  the  traditions  of  the  past  and 
for  making  the  Nutley  Sun  an  even  bet- 
ter newspaper. 

An  article  from  the  Nutley  Sun  fol- 
lows: 

Essex    Countt's    Pioneer    Newspaper    Now 
A   Year   Older 

Today  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  The 
Nutley  Sun,  oldest  weekly  newspaper  In  Es- 
sex County,  and  a  special  color  commemora- 
tive has  been  published  for  this  Issue  to 
mark  the  birthday. 

The  64-pages  of  the  commemorative  sec- 
tion cover  a  wide  variety  of  Nutley's  past, 
present  and  future.  Featured  are  complete 
sections  on  town  history,  local  government, 
famed  personalities  who  live  here,  cultural 
activities,  businessmen,  industries,  com- 
munity clubs  and  finally — the  future. 

Additionally,  today's  anniversary  has 
prompted  congratulatory  messages  from 
political  and  civic  leaders.  Including  one  from 
Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes  which  has  been 
reproduced  on  this  page.  A  sampling  of  the 
messages  received  Is  published  in  the  Speak- 
Up  column  on  page  4. 

Finally,  the  Sun's  birthday  was  made 
more  memorable  when  the  New  Jersey  Sen- 
ate— meeting  yesterday  in  Trenton — adopted 
a  resolution  congratulating  and  commend- 
ing Nutley's  town  newspaper. 

The  issue  today  marks  several  firsts — in- 
cluding the  use  of  full-process  (four-color) 
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photography.  The  regular  15  cent  per  copy 
price  of  The  Sun  has  been  raised  to  25  cents 
for  this  issue  only.  Regular  subscribers,  how- 
ever, receive  today's  commemorative  edition 
at  no  additional  cost. 

SENATE    congratulates    SUN 

Trenton.— The  N.J.  Senate  yesterday 
adopted  a  resolution  congratulating  The 
Nutley  Sun  upon  its  75th  anniversary  and 
commending  the  North  Jersey  newspaper  for 
its  "distinguished  record  of  service  to  the 
public." 

The  resolution,  reprinted  below,  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously  after  being  introduced  by 
Senator  Alexander  J.  Matturrl.  Gerardo  L. 
DelTufo,  David  W.  Doud.  Michael  A.  Giull- 
ano,  Milton  A.  Waldor  and  James  Wallwork. 

The  special  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Nutley  Sun,  oldest  weekly 
newspaper  in  Essex  County,  was  established 
in  1894  and  has  completed  Its  75th  year  of 
informing,  entertaining  and  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Town  of  Nutley  and  Its  environs; 
and. 

Whereas,  April,  1969,  marked  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  paper's  direction  by  its 
present  editor  and  publisher.  Prank  Orechio, 
who  has  ably  forwarded  the  traditions  estab- 
lished by  its  founders  and  maintained  high 
standards  of  Journalistic  excellence  and  serv- 
ice to  the  community;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Nutley  Sun  has  achieved 
numerous  Journalistic  awards,  including  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  s  award  for  pub- 
lic service  reporting  and,  on  several  occasions, 
the  same  Association's  annual  award  for 
general  excellence  among  the  weekly  news- 
papers of  this  State;  and. 

Whereas,  on  July  3.  1969,  The  Nutley  Sun 
will  publish  Its  75th  Anniversary  Edition; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey: 

That  this  House  hereby  congratulates  the 
Nutley  Sun  upon  its  75th  anniversary  and 
commends  its  long  and  distinguished  record 
of  service  to  the  public  of  the  Nutlev  areas: 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal  and  a  duly  au- 
thenticated copy,  signed  by  the  President 
and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  be  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Prank  Orechio,  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Nutley  Sun. 

MESSAGE    FROM    GOVERNOR    HUCRES 

It  is  With  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
Join  ynth  all  the  good  people  of  the  Nutley 
area  In  congratulating  you  and  all  associated 
with  the  Nutley  Sun  on  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  this  fine  newspaper.  During  my 
eight  years  as  Governor,  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  news  media  in  our  State 
has  grown  continually  and  I  share  your 
Justifiable  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the 
SUN,  which,  over  the  years,  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  lives  of  its  readers.  Therefore, 
my  thoughts  are  with  you  on  the  occasion  of 
this  Diamond  Jubilee  and  you  have  my  best 
wl.shes  for  a  memorable  celebration  and  every 
continued  success  in  the  future. 

Richard  J.  Hughes. 

Governor. 


NAS  TABLES  RESOLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June- 
July  1969  issue  of  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  News  Report  tells  the  story  of 
how  a  2' 2-year  effort  by  a  Nobel  prize 
winner  to  encourage  a  purely  scientific 
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investigation  has  been  turned  down  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  William  Shockley,  Nobel  laureate 
in  physics  from  Stanford  University  and 
a  man  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
Inventing  the  transistor,  has  long  be- 
lieved that  an  investigation  of  heredity 
nnri  it.<;  relation  to  welfare  could  produce 
Information  which  might  be  helpful  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  our  racial  and 
other  social  problems. 

I  express  no  personal  view  regarding 
the  validity  of  Dr.  Shockley's  proposal, 
but  I  am  shocked   that  men  who  call 
themselves  scientists  are  afraid  to  seek 
the  truth.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  political 
and  social  science  is  not  overpowering  the 
quest  for  truth  in  the  physical  sciences. 
I  ask  the  question:  Is  not  the  logical  first 
step   in   solving   any   problem    that   of 
learning  the  truth  about  that  problem? 
The  article  from   the  National   Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  News  Report  follows: 
NAS  Tables  Heredity -Intelligence 
Resolution 
The  .National    AcAdemy    of    Sciences    has 
vated  icLJurn  aside  a  proposal  that  It  en- 
courage the  undertaking  of  a  scientific  study 
of  "hereditary  aspects  of  our  national  hu- 
man quality  problems." 

Academy  members  meeting  In  the  busi- 
ness session  during  the  1969  annual  meeting 
tabled  the  proposal  by  an  overwhelming 
show-of-hands  vote. 

The  resolution  was  the  latest  effort  In 
the  two-and-a-half  year  campaign  of  NAS 
member  William  Shockley.  the  Nobel  laure- 
ate in  physics  from  Stanford  University, 
to  con\ince  the  Academy  and  the  scientific 
community  In  general  of  the  need  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  Importance  of  environ- 
ment and  heredity  as  causes  of  social  prob- 
lems and  as  causes  of  racial  differences  In 
behavioral  traits. 

Dr  Shockley  has  made  clear  his  Interest 
In  seeking  answers  to  such  questions  as: 
To  what  extent  are  urban  slums  the  result 
of  poor  heredity?  Is  the  genetic  quality  of 
the  human  population  being  eroded  by  dif- 
ferential blr-h  rates  In  various  social,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  groups?  Are  ge- 
netic factors  responsible  for  a  significant  part 
of  racial  differences  in  educational  and  eco- 
nomic achievements? 

To  this  end  he  has  presented  papers  on 
the  subject  at  most  of  the  Academy's  spring 
and  fall  meetings  since  the  fall  of  1966. 
carried  out  extensive  correspondence  with 
Academy  officers  and  other  persons  through- 
out the  country,  and  given  many  talks. 

As  a  response  to  the  issues  he  raised,  the 
Council  of  the  Academy,  with  the  help  of 
several  eminent  geneticists,  in  1967  prepared 
a  1.600- word  statement  on  Human  Genetics 
and  Urban  Slums  and  presented  it  at  the 
fall  meeting  that  year.  It  was  published  in 
full  m  the  November  1967  Ncics  Report  and 
later  in  the  November  17,  1967,  issue  of 
Science. 

The  statement  emphasized  the  near  im- 
possibility of  sorting  out  environmental  and 
genetic  factors  In  human  performance, 

"There  is  no  scientific  basis  for  a  statement 
that  th«re  are  or  that  there  axe  not  substan- 
tial hereditary  dlflferences  in  intelligence  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  populations,"  the 
statement  said  In  part.  "In  the  absence  of 
some  now-unforeseen  way  of  equalizing  all 
aspects  of  the  environment,  answers  to  this 
question  can  hardly  be  more  than  reasonable 
guesses  . 

"I There]  is  the  conviction  that  none  of 
the  current  methods  can  produce  unambig- 
uous results.  To  shy  away  from  seeking  the 
truth  is  one  thing:  to  refrain  from  collecting 
sun  more  data  that  would  be  of  uncertain 
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meaning   but    would    Invite    misuse   Is    an- 
other .  .  ." 

"We  question  the  social  urgency  of  a  crash 
program  to  measure  genetic  differences  in 
intellectual  and  emotional  traits  between 
racial  groups.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  traits 
are  at  all  complex,  the  results  of  such  re- 
search are  almost  certain  to  be  inconclusive. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  clear  that  major 
social  decisions  depend  on  such  information; 
we  would  hope  that  persons  would  be  con- 
sidered as  individuals 'and  not  as  members 
of  groups." 

Dr.  Shockley  has  described  the  full  state- 
ment as  a  "disgrace"  and  has  characterized 
the  Academy's  record  of  performance  on  the 
issue  as  "Lysenko-llke." 

After  ttils  year's  business  meeting,  however, 
NAS  President  Frederick  Seltz  said  the  1967 
statement  was  still  a  valid  and  accurate  pres- 
entation of  the  Academy's  view.  "The  strong 
feeling  among  the  great  majority  of  mem- 
bers," Dr.  Seltz  told  newsmen,  "Is  that  it  Is 
essentially  Impossible  to  do  good  research  In 
this  field  as  long  as  there  are  such  great  so- 
cial inequities.  And  such  research  is  also  so 
easily  misunderstood  in  these  times." 
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GUARANTEED   LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  constitu- 
ents who  are  hoping  to  send  sons  and 
daughters  off  to  college  in  just  a  few 
weeks. 

They  express  frustration  over  inability 
to  get  a  bank  loan  under  the  provisions 
of  the  guaranteed  loan  program  to 
finance  their  youngsters'  education. 

High  interest  rates  in  the  present  tight 
money  market  have  dealt  a  discouraging 
blow  to  many  deserving  yoimgsters  who 
were  coimting  on  these  loans  to  cover  at 
least  some  of  the  costs  of  college. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  program  in 
difQculty.  Other  student  assistance  pro- 
grams such  as  national  defense  student 
loans,  educational  opportimity  grants 
and  the  college  work-study  program  have 
also  fallen  upon  hard  times. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Michigan  Student  Financial  Aid  Associa- 
tion, the  professional  organization  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  ofiBcers  in  Michigan, 
which  sets  forth  a  persuasive  argument 
for  full  funding  of  student  assistance 
programs.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  this  letter  in  the  Record,  calling 
special  attention  to  the  final  sentence: 
Only  if  funding  levels  are  dramatically  in- 
creased, can  we  fulfill  the  promise  of  equality 
of  opportunity  in  liigher  education. 


Then,  lest  anyone  believe  that  these 
funds  are  a  waste,  I  also  want  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  just  re- 
cently from  a  young  woman  who  lives  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Miss  Mary  Konopnick,  a  22-year-old 
cum  laude  graduate  from  Western  Mich- 
igan University  wrote  me : 

Have  you  ever  wondered  Just  exactly  what 
happens  with  money  that  you  and  other 
Congressmen  earmark  for  aid  to  education? 
Let  me  offer  myself  as  an  example  or  "proof 
of  productivity"  from  these  educational  bills 
you  endorse. 


I  recommend  her  letter  to  you. 

Recent  demonstrations — some  violent, 
by  a  relatively  few  students  at  a  rela- 
tively few  colleges— a  recent  Senate  in- 
vestigations subcommittee  study  found 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  have  escaped  student 
strife — have  raised  some  questions  about 
students  receiving  Federal  aid. 

Most  of  them,  like  Miss  Konopnick, 
are  very  decent  youngsters  who  are  as- 
sets to  the  Nation.  Good  educations  are 
essential  if  they  are  to  reach  their  full 
potential. 

We  must  make  certain  that  students 
like  Miss  Konopnick  are  not  denied  the 
assistance  they  need. 

To  accept  a  pinchpenny  policy  in  stu- 
dent aid  would  be  an  indefensible  waste 
of  our  greatest  natural  resources — our 
youth. 

The  letters  follow: 

Michigan  Student  Financial 

Aid  Association, 

July  2,  1969. 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Haha, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Hara:  We  of  the  Michigan  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Association,  the  profes- 
sional organization  of  financial  aid  officers  In 
Michigan,  are  deeply  concerned  about  Inade- 
quate 1969-70  funding  for  federal  student 
financial  aid  programs.  The  proposed  $155,- 
000,000  federal  appropriation  (compared  to 
national  needs  of  $270,000,000)  for  the  1969- 
70  National  Defense  Student  Loan  (NDSL) 
program  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  efforts 
to  make  financial  aid  available  to  qualified 
and  needy  students.  Unless  the  NDSL  appro- 
priation Is  raised,  Michigan  schools  will  re- 
ceive only  56.6'^c  of  the  necessary  federal 
funds  to  support  1969-70  National  Defense 
Student  Loans.  Financial  aid  officers  from  41 
Michigan  schools  estimate  that  some  10,675 
needy  and  qualified  students  will  be  denied 
National  Defense  Student  Loans  and  other 
federal  financial  aids  at  their  schools  because 
of  insufficient  funding. 

Breach  of  promise  is  a  harsh  phrase,  but 
we  find  It  difficult  to  characterize  otherwise 
the  inadequate  1969-70  funding  proposals 
for  NDSL,  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
(EOG),  and  College  Work-Study  (CWS)  pro- 
grams. An  integral  part  of  the  expanded 
financial  aids  made  available  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  a  commitment  by 
schools  accepting  these  funds  to  make  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  encourage  promising  and  needy 
students  who  would  not  otherwise  have  at- 
tended college  to  complete  high  school  satis- 
factorily and  to  attend  college.  Michigan 
schools  have  accepted  these  recruiting  com- 
mitments willingly  and  have  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  to  them.  Many  low-Income 
students,  particularly  from  minority  groups 
which  have  traditionally  had  low  percentages 
of  college  attendance,  have  been  encouraged 
to  plan  for  college  with  the  promise  that 
financial  aid  would  be  available. 

Already  this  year  many  qualified  high 
school  seniors  have  been  denied  financial  aid 
for  college  because  of  funding  cutbacks.  Sev- 
eral schools  in  Michigan  have  barely  enough 
NDSL  money  for  1969-70  to  continue  loans 
to  returning  students,  and  can  make  no  loans 
to  entering  students.  Many  low-income  stu- 
dents are  not  receiving  EOG  funds  because 
of  lack  of  available  money  and  because  of 
lack  of  NDSL  funds  to  make  the  necessary 
matching  financial  aid  available  to  them. 
The  EOG  situation  Is  somewhat  better  than 
predicted  last  fall,  but  funding  is  still  In- 
adequate. A  problem,  however,  is  that  a 
crucial  part  of  our  effective  use  of  finan- 


cial aid  funds  is  the  timing  of  firm  com- 
mitments on  money  available  to  us.  Because 
we  were  uncertain  about  EOG  allocations 
until  early  spring,  many  low-income  students 
were  discouraged  from  making  serious  col- 
lege plans,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
the  nation  can  ill  afford  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  pursue  advanced  education  and 
then  refuse  to  provide  the  funds  and  facili- 
ties necessary  to  accommodate  them. 

The  assumption  has  been  made  that  fund- 
ing reductions  in  NDSL  can  be  absorbed  by 
expansion  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program.  While  this  may  be  true  in  other 
states,  it  is  decidedly  not  true  in  Michigan. 
Many  lending  Institutions  do  not  participate. 
For  example,  only  three  Detroit  and  two 
Lansing  banks  participate  in  the  program. 
The  participating  banks  often  restrict  loans 
to  customers,  to  students  with  B-averages, 
and  to  upperclassmen  and  graduate  students. 
We  are  aware  of  the  serious  problems  facing 
lending  institutions  in  a  high-Interest  tight 
money  market.  We  are  also  appreciative  of 
the  significant  increases  in  lending  activity 
in  this  program.  But  we  would  hope  that 
some  legislative  action  could  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  attractiveness  of  these  loans  to 
lenders.  Possibilities  Include  a  federal  sub- 
sidy to  lenders  or  a  further  increase  in  the 
maximum  Interest  rate  because  of  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  the  prime  Interest  rate. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  available  bank  funds 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  has  not  reached 
its  lull  potential.  Until  it  does,  the  neediest 
students  Just  entering  college  will  rarely  be 
able  to  obtain  guaranteed  loans.  The  guar- 
anteed loan  program  was  designed  to  assist 
middle-income  families.  In  Michigan  It  is  not 
doing  that  adequately,  and  it  is  not  helping 
those  low-Income  students  who  most  need 
substantial  financial  aid  if  they  are  to  pursue 
post-secondary  education. 

Our  hope  is  that  you  and  other  members 
of  Congress  will  consider  carefully  the  im- 
plications of  Inadequate  student  financial  aid 
funding  for  1969-70  and  the  years  ahead. 
NDSL  funding  should  be  maintained  at  the 
$190,000,000  level  at  the  minimum.  Prefer- 
ably all  three  programs  (NDSL,  EOG,  CWS) 
wlli  be  funded  at  authorized  levels  for  Fiscal 
1970  and  future  years.  Only  If  funding  levels 
are  dramatically  Increased  can  we  fulfill  the 
promise  of  equality  of  opportunity  In  higher 
education. 

Sincerely, 

Lee   C.  Fawcett, 

Chairman. 


Mt.  Clemens.  Mich., 

June  3,  1969. 
James  G.  O'Hara. 
Congressman,  12th  District, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

De.ar  Representative  O'Hara:  Have  you 
ever  wondered  Just  exactly  what  happens 
with  money  that  you  and  other  Congressmen 
earmark  for  aid  to  education?  Let  me  offer 
myself  as  an  example  of  "proof  of  produc- 
tivity" from  these  educational  bills  that  you 
endorse. 

My  name  is  Mary  Konopnick.  I'm  22  years 
old,  a  resident  of  Mt.  Clemens.  Michigan  and 
a  recent  graduate  of  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. I  attended  my  four  years  at  Western 
almost  entirely  on  federal  and  state  funds. 
If  these  funds  were  not  made  available  to 
me  in  the  form  of  loans  (National  Defense), 
scholarships  (Michigan  Higher  Assistance 
Authority  Tuition  Scholarship  and  Univer- 
sity Scholarships),  and  Grants  (Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Including  the  now  de- 
funct Government  Incentive  Award) ,  I  would 
most  likely  never  have  attended  school  or 
still  be  In  the  process  of  struggling  through 
trying  not  to  become  too  discouraged. 

Instead,  today  I  hold  a  B.A.  Degree  and  a 
Secondary  Provisional  Teaching  Certificate. 
My  immediate  plans  (If  I  can  manage  finan- 
cially) are  to  attend  MedlU  Graduate  School 
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of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  University  in 
June. 

During  the  past  four  years,  I  feel  that  I 
have  put  government  funds  to  good  use  by 
being  on  the  Dean's  List  for  six  semesters, 
by  being  admitted  to  a  Freshman  Woman's 
Honorary  Society,  by  being  Inducted  Into  a 
national  Educational  Honorary  Society 
(Kappa  Delta  PI),  by  working  at  the  Job 
Corps  In  Battle  Creek  (scholarship  funds 
made  It  possible  for  me  to  hold  down  only  a 
part-time  job  giving  me  more  free  time  to 
p)artlclf>ate  In  worthwhile  programs)  and  by 
graduating  cum  laude. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  of  education  In 
our  society  today  and  am  most  appreciative 
that  I  was  able  to  secure  a  good  start  on 
one  with  your  and  the  government's  aid. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  totally  support  any 
educational  bills  or  programs  which  allocate 
funds  to  universities  to  be  used  to  provide 
students  with  financial  aid  to  complete  their 
education.  I  hope  that  you,  also,  will  give 
your  support  to  continue  such  programs  and 
to  Inaugurate  new  ones.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mart  Konopnick. 


CHILTON   COUNTY   CIVIL   DFJ'ENSE 
RESCUE  SQUAD 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chilton 
County  is  one  of  the  counties  in  Alabama 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress. The  Chilton  County  Civil  Defense 
Rescue  Squad,  which  has  recently  cele- 
brated its  13th  anniversary,  is  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  volunteers  originally  es- 
tablished to  search  for  drowning  victims 
in  the  Coosa  River.  A  few  years  later,  it 
accepted  a  partnership  with  the  civil 
defense  network,  and  now  the  squad  is 
a  countywide  emergency  unit,  equipped 
to  go  anywhere,  anytime,  and  for  what- 
ever need  arises.  In  addition  to  being  one 
of  the  oldest  teams  of  its  kind  in  the 
State,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  has  one  of  the  most  loyal  member- 
ships of  any  rescue-emergency  operation 
in  the  entire  region. 

The  squad  is  often  called  on  to  locate 
lost  children,  hunters,  and  fishermen. 
One  of  the  sad  but  necessary  parts  of 
their  job  is  to  drag  a  pond.  lake,  or  river 
for  a  drcATiing  victim.  The  men  of  the 
rescue  squad  have  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  on  just  such  work:  and.  though 
not  boastful  about  it  in  the  least — they 
have  become  expert  at  it.  These  opera- 
tions have  continued  for  days  at  a  time; 
but  the  squad  is  noted  for  sticking  it  out, 
until  the  job  is  done.  Also,  their  skill, 
developed  over  the  years,  has  allowed 
them  to  make  several  recoveries  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Every  member  of  the  Chilton  County 
Civil  Defense  Rescue  Squad  is  a  volun- 
teer. They  serve  without  pay  and,  more- 
over, each  member  is  required  to  pay 
dues  and  furnish  his  own  uniform.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  dedicated  citizens 
like  this  in  Chilton  Coimty,  Ala.  As  a 
tribute  to  the  men  of  this  squad.  I  in- 
clude a  list  of  their  names  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Lally  Bates,  President;  Chuck  Avery,  Bob 
Abernathy,  Gene  Baker.  Clyde  Blalock,  Paul 
Bavar,  Richard  Bush,  Lamar  Blalock,  Carl 
Baker,  Jr.,  Cecil  Carter,  C.  F.  Comer,  Tom 
Cox,  Dalton  Champion,  Gordon  Conway, 
John  E.  Dansby,  Alvln  Ellison,  Jimmy  Elli- 
son, Charles  Foshee,  Don  Plnlayson,  Don 
Pullen,  Jimmy  Foshee,  Alton  Gentry.  Bobby 
Godwin. 

Douglas  Glass,  Donald  Giles,  Paul  Headley, 
Hollls  Hllyer,  Richard  Headley,  Bill  Hahn. 
Willie  Johnson,  James  E.  Johnson,  Lavonne 
Jones,  Clyde  L.  Jones,  Ronnie  Johnson,  Em- 
mett  Kendrlck,  Honrle  Little,  Thomas  Live- 
oak,  W.  A.  "Blng"  LeCroy,  Raymond  Lolley, 
Jimmy  Martin,  Bobby  Martin.  Donald  Mar- 
tin, Calvin  Martin,  Carl  Martin,  Dalton  Mlms, 
Luther  Mlms. 

Curtis  Meank,  George  Minor,  Henry  Mc- 
Key,  John  McAfee,  Ottls  Moore,  Burton  Mul- 
Uns,  Freddie  Mayfleld,  Chester  Miller,  Gene 
Mlms,  Paul  Parrlsh,  Ben  Popwell,  Tommy 
Powell,  BUI  Popwell.  Jimmy  Smith,  Alton 
Sanders,  BUI  Scott,  G.  W.  Tranmiel,  Don  Ver- 
ner.  Earl  Wilson,  Charles  Watts,  Jimmy  Wil- 
lis, Charles  Wayne  Wright,  Randel  Wright. 


DR.    EDUARDO   MONDLANE: 
MOZAMBIQUE  PATRIOT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  in  recent  years  the  world  has  been 
shocked  by  the  assassinations  of  great 
leaders  in  the  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom. It  is  tragic  for  all  mankind  that 
those  most  compassionately  involved  in 
the  struggle  for  human  rights  have  been 
the  victims  of  the  most  complete  denial 
of  a  man's  humanity,  the  act  of  murder. 
Eduardo  Mondlane  as  a  freedom  fighter 
in  Mozambique,  Africa,  stirred  the  yearn- 
ings of  men  for  liberty,  yet  now  is  but 
another  name  on  the  list  of  martyrs 
along  with  Martin  Luther  King,  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  only  recently,  Tom  Mboya. 
All  were  men  of  compassion  in  an  age 
of  apathy. 

Eduardo  Mondlane  was  the  unique 
combination  of  an  internationally  known 
educator,  a  man  deeply  committed  to 
Christian  ideals,  and  the  leader  of  a  na- 
tionalist revolution  in  Africa.  He  was 
born  in  Mozambique  in  1920  and  re- 
ceived mcst  of  his  early  education  in  Af- 
rica. At  age  31,  after  a  short  stay  in  Por- 
tugal, he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  earned  a  B.A.  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  a  Ph.  D.  at  Northwestern.  Stay- 
ing in  the  United  States,  he  worked  for 
several  years  in  the  Secretariat's  OfiBce  of 
the  United  Nations  and  was  later  to  give 
up  a  professorship  at  Syracuse  in  order  to 
return  to  Mozambique  and  join  his  coun- 
trymen in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. 

Emerging  as  the  leader  of  the  Mo- 
zambique struggle,  Eduardo  Mondlane 
taught  compassion  where  many  men 
learn  hatred.  He  showed  understanding 
where  many  men  are  tempted  toward 
intolerance.  He  viewed  the  long-range 
goal  where  many  men  come  to  see  only 
the  immediate.  In  the  midst  of  revolu- 
tion, he  foimded  a  school.  In  the  midst  of 
dissension,   he  managed   reconciliation. 
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In  a  world  beset  by  Inequality  he  prac- 
ticed tolerance. 

To  those  in  his  own  Mozambique  he 
win  be  remembered  as  a  nationalist 
leader.  Yet.  for  all  men  his  life  is  an 
example  of  unremitting  dedication  to 
the  struggle  for  human  liberty.  Thus,  I 
insert  the  following  eulogy  for  Eduardo 
Mondlane  from  the  Christian  Century  in 
the  Record: 

Mondlane:  Guebsilla  Christian 
Revolution  Is  a  word  which  gushes  with 
sentimentality  these  daj-s.  It  Is  only  a  folk 
memory  for  many  of  us  to  recall  that  our 
ancestors  were  revolutionary  conspirators  en- 
gaged In  overthrowing  the  tyranny  of  colo- 
nialism. We  are  becet,  moreover,  with  some 
latter-day  enthusiasts  of  revolution  who 
don't  seem  to  have  any  very  clear  notion  of 
what  a  revolution  Is  all  about. 

Eduardo     Mondlane     was     an     authentic 
Christian  revolutionary  engaged  In  the  over- 
throw of  colonialist   tyranny  and   endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  combination  of  politi- 
cal realism  and  moral  Integrity.  As  president 
of     FVellmo.     the     Mozambique     Liberation 
Front,    he    provided    an    Incomparable    case 
stud^Jn  guerrilla  leadership  on  the  part  of 
'a  st^atffafit  Presbyterian  layTnan.  Like  Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer,  Mondlane  left  the  security 
of  an  academic  career  in  the  United  States 
to  share  In  the  struggle  and  passion  of  his 
fjeople  and  to  take  Into  his  own  most  sensi- 
tive   soul    the    dilemmas    of    violence    as    a 
weapon  of  last  riesort  In  the  ser\'lce  of  Justice. 
The  willingness  of  Eduardo  Mondlane  to 
employ  violence  should  not  obscure  the  par- 
allels  between   his    leadership   and   that   of 
another  modern  martyr,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Both  were  brilliant,  patient,  unassuming, 
gentle  men  who  surrendered  their  preferred 
vocations  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  the 
freedom  revolution.  The  parallels  have  been 
thoughtfully  noted   by  Eugene  L.  Smith  of 
the  U.S.  conference  of  the  W.C.C. : 

"The  loss  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Mondlane  to  Af- 
rica and  the  world  is  akin  to  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world.  Here  were  two  Christians 
deeply  committed  to  freedom  and  to  justice 
with  a  profound  sense  of  human  values.  Liv- 
ing in  danger,  they  were  unafraid.  Suffering 
Injustice,  they  were  above  bitterness.  Living 
in  racial  hostilities,  they  were  too  great  to  be 
hostile.  Living  amidst  confusion,  they  had  a 
vision  which  offered  light  and  hope."' 

And,  we  must  add,  both  were  murdered  at 
a  moment  when  their  lives  were  most  pre- 
cious to  the  unfulfilled  movements  they  led. 
There  are  deep  cleavages  within  Prellmo. 
Mondlane  worked  miracles  of  reconciliation 
to  hold  contending  factions  together.  His 
radical  critics  were  impatient  with  his  long- 
range  perspectives  on  liberation.  They  felt 
cheated  by  his  Insistence  that  it  was  Portu- 
guese colonial  policy,  not  Portuguese  culture 
or  the  Portuguese  people,  that  Prellmo  must 
fight.  They  sought  to  discredit  Mondlane's 
standing  as  an  African  nationalist  by  por- 
traying him  as  captive  to  American  influ- 
ences: a  bachelor's  degree  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege (Via  a  Methodist  Crusade  scholarship), 
a  doctorate  in  sociology  from  Northwestern 
University,  a  white  American  wife,  and  a 
professorial  stint  at  Syracuse  University. 

As  a  speaker  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Church  and  Society  In  1966,  Mondlane  said: 
"As  we  talk  to  each  other  as  Christians  I 
think  that  we  should  begin  to  turn  from 
saymg  to  the  white  man.  'Please  continue 
to  help  us  after  independence.'  No!  Let's 
begin  to  build  Irom  within."  The  W.C.C.  and 
other  church  bodies  have  aided  the  Mozam- 
bique Institute  In  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania, 
the  city  in  which  a  time  bomb  killed  Mond- 
lane on  February  3.  The  Institute,  directed 
by  Mrs.  Janet  Mondlane,  is  an  upper  primary 
school  for  Mozamblcan  refugees. 

Preltmo's  leadership  struggle  is  likely  to  be 
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fierce — as  the  Portuguese  government  doubt- 
less hopes.  At  the  time  of  Mondlane's  assas- 
sination, Frellmo's  8.000  guerrillas  were  tying 
down  at  least  40,000  Portuguese  troops  in 
northern  Mozambique.  Portuguese  colonial- 
ism remains  an  anachronistic  scourge  upon 
a  continent  which  Is  otherwise  more  or  lees 
free  from  the  B^uropean  empires  of  the  past 
four  centuries.  On  the  very  eve  of  Mondlane's 
death,  the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Ac- 
tion of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  took  a 
very  forthright  position  by  endorsing  the 
U.N.'s  repeated  censure  of  Portuguese  poli- 
cies and  their  Implication  In  the  racism  of 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  calling  for  an 
arms  embargo  of  Portugal,  recommending 
termination  of  U.S.  use  of  Portuguese  bases 
and  expressing  support  for  "the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  liberation  movements  In  An- 
gola, Mozambique,  and  Guinea  Bissau." 

We  don't  know  who  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  time  bomb  that  destroyed  the 
body  of  Eduardo  Mondlane.  However,  insofar 
as  any  of  us  Is  apathetic  about  or  apologetic 
for  U.S.  acquiescence  in  Portuguese  policy 
in  Africa,  we  share  in  the  guilt  for  his  mur- 
der. "I  may  be  killed  any  day,"  Mondlane 
said  recently,  "but  there  will  be  victory." 


YOU   CAN   REMAKE   THIS   SOCIETY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
pose every  Congressman  is  asked  upon 
occasion  by  a  concerned  citizen  who 
wants  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  his 
Nation,  "What  can  I  do?"  "How  can  I 
participate?"  or  "Is  there  a  place  for 
me?" 

In  these  days  when  Government  is 
massive,  unaware  and  unmindful  of  the 
individual  at  times,  these  are  not  easy 
questions  to  answer  meaningfully. 

I  recently  came  across  an  excellent  re- 
sponse to  these  questions  written  by 
John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
now  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 

This  response,  relevant  and  wise,  ap- 
peared in  the  July  15  issue  of  Look  mag- 
azine, and  it  merits  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows : 

Message  for  a  REVOLtrrioNAHY  Generation: 

You  Can  Remake  This  Societt 
(By  John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban 

Coalition  and  former  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare  i 

This  spring,  I  received  a  letter  signed  by 
three  undergraduates  at  a  major  university. 
They  said.  "We  don't  like  the  fanaticism,  the 
coercive  tactics  and  the  ego  games  of  the 
extremist  leaders.  But  we  think  things  have 
to  change  in  this  society.  What  can  we  do?" 

I  have  had  the  same  Inquiry — "What  can 
we  do?" — from  many  young  people.  The 
quick  answer  is  "Plenty!" 

But  first,  you  are  right  to  say  there  are 
things  that  must  be  changed.  Our  nation  is 
in  deep  trouble.  There  are  intL-lerable  In- 
justices to  be  corrected,  outwor.i  Institu- 
tions to  be  overhauled,  new  solutions  to  be 
found — and  you  can't  live  placidly  as  though 
you  hadn't  noticed. 

If  we  are  to  root  out  the  evils,  deal  with 
the  swift  pace  of  charge,  meet  new  concep- 
tions of  human  need  and  preserve  the  vital- 
ity of  this  society,  our  institutions  must 
undergo  quick,  far-reaching  adaptation. 

As   young  people,   you   are    well   fitted    to 


renew  human  institutions.  You  have  the 
necessary  freshness  of  vision.  You  have  the 
necessary  Impatience.  And  you  are  not  yet 
entrapped  In  custom. 

But  If  you  are  to  benefit  from  those  assets 
you  are  going  to  have  to  think  hard  about 
the  realities  of  social  change.  The  extremist 
student  leaders  have  devised  some  theatrical 
and  destructive  games  that  provide  the  thrill 
of  conflict  (and  great  ego  inflation  for  the 
leaders  themselves)  but  accomplish  virtUiiUy 
nothing  in  the  way  of  real  social  change. 
The  extremists  are  dependent  for  their  suc- 
cess on  the  permissive  atmosphere  of  aca- 
demic life.  For  all  their  talk  of  changing  the 
world,  they  are  playpen  revolutionaries,  im- 
prisoned by  their  own  tactics  in  the  only 
world  that  will  tolerate  them. 

The  weaknesses  of  most  political  action  by 
youth,  here  and  throughout  the  world,  have 
been  Inexperienced  and  futile  assaults  on  the 
wrong  targets,  aimless  and  destructive  bursu 
of  anger  and  violence,  and  the  willingness  of 
many  to  be  exploited  by  irrational,  narcls- 
slstlc  and  cynically  manipulative  leaders. 
Over  and  over,  we  have  seen  that  violence 
and  coercion  do  not  lead  forward  to  con- 
structive change  but  backward  to  repressive 
countermeasures. 

What  are  the  alternatives  for  you?  To  my 
mind,  they  are  many  and  exciting.  The  best 
proof  that  they  exist  may  be  found  in  List 
year's  political  campaigns. 

Those  of  you  who  served  as  campaign  work- 
ers conunitted  yourselves  to  disciplined  en- 
deavor to  cope  with  the  world  on  its  own 
terms.  In  doing  so,  you  left  an  Indelible  marls 
on  the  year  1968.  You  may  have  started  some- 
thing that,  will  change  everything. 

What  I  propose  is  that  you  now  bring  your 
enthusiasm  and  commitment  to  a  very  Spe- 
cific set  of  tajks  that  must  be  carried  through 
if  this  nation  is  to  measure  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge ahead:  1)  reform  of  the  major  parties; 
2)  reform  of  the  electoral  process;  3)  reform 
of  state  and  local  government . 

What  you  have  seen  in  the  past  year  must 
have  whetted  your  interest  In  the  machin- 
ery of  party  politics  and  the  workings  of 
the  electoral  process.  Some  of  you  have  been 
so  repelled  or  discouraged  that  you  have 
given  up  both  on  the  parties  and  the  process. 
But  others,  perhaps  most  of  you,  are  not 
discouraged  because  you  sense  that  you 
have  really  set  some  changes  in  motion.  Few 
professional  politicians  would  have  ire- 
dicted  that  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1968  would  outlaw  the  unit  rule  not  only 
at  the  national  convention  but  down  to  'he 
state  and  local  levels.  Few  would  have  be- 
lieved the  convention  would  require  'hat 
delegates  be  chosen  under  procedures  cwn 
to  the  public.  Yet  those  revolutionary  fteps 
were  taken— and  you  played  a  major  "role 

At  the  local  level,  thanks  in  part  to  your 
efforts,  new  candidates  with  fresh  views  ap- 
peared in  many  places.  Incumbents  r  ei-e 
forced  to  reassess  their  positions  on  Impor- 
tant irsues,  including  the  war.  Local  party 
chaL'-men  were  in  some  Instances  replaced. 
School  boards  have  been  forced  to  reexamine 
the;r  policies. 

That  is  only  a  taste  of  what  can  come. 
You  know  how  badly  a  fresh  breeze  Is  needed. 
Yju  know  that  we  need  to  shake  up  the 
means  by  which  the  parties  manage  their 
affairs,  choose  their  delegates,  run  their  con- 
ventio.-s.  You  know  what  peril  for  democracy 
lies  in  the  skyrocketing  expenses  of  political 
campaigns.  You  understand  how  archaic  are 
f.ie  processes  of  the  electoral  college. 

Similarly,  you  have  gotten  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  critical  need  for  reforming 
£tite  and  local  government.  You  care  about 
the  id-^a  of  participation,  and  you  know  that 
most  participation  must  necessarily  be  at 
the  grass  roots,  a  level  dominated  todav  by 
antiquated  and  creaky  political  machinery 
State  and  local  governments  are  ripe  for 
major  changes.  You  can  have  a  major  hand 
in  bringing  about  those  changes. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  activities  young 
people  could  engage  in  (and  I  would  In- 
clude many  age  levels  and  many  kinds  of 
people:  ghetto  youth  with  natural  leader- 
ship capacities  but  not  much  education,  col- 
lege undergraduates,  graduate  students, 
young  professionals,  teachers  and  business- 
men) : 

Sign  up  for  work  in  your  own  party;  write 
Sen.  Fred  Harris  or  Rep.  Rogers  Morton, 
chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  national  committees,  and 
ask  what  plans  they  have  for  Involving 
young  people  In  party  work.  (They  have  such 
plans. ) 

Run  for  elective  office,  or  do  volunteer 
staff  work  for  some  one  running  for  office. 

Enter  government  service  at  state  or  local 
levels. 

Help  design  and  participate  In  publicly  or 
privately  financed  Internship  programs  that 
will  enable  young  people  to  get  a  taste  of 
public  life  before  entering  It  as  a  career. 

Form  E  local  group  to  study  In  depth  the 
social  problems  that  confront  your  com- 
munity, and  present  your  findlngb  to  appro- 
priate legislators  and  administrators. 

Insist  on  participation  by  youth  In  civic 
organizations  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems. Say  to  civic  leaders.  "You  dont  like  It 
when  we  take  unconventional  action;  then 
give  us  a  piece  of  the  conventional  action." 

Do  volunteer  work  for  organizations  ded- 
icated to  good  government,  and  recruit 
others  of  your  age  group  to  do  likewise;  If 
you  find  no  organization  that  suits  your 
purposes,  form  your  own. 

Form  a  local  youth  organization  to  study 
the  processes  of  state  and  local  government, 
to  discover  practical  means  of  Improving  It 
and  to  take  action. 

These  suggestions  stress  state  and  local 
politics,  but  I'm  not  suggesting  you  forsake 
the  national  arena.  Every  member  of  Con- 
gress has  roots  "back  home,"  has  ties  with 
local  party  machinery  and  worries  atwut 
what  his  constltutents  say.  You  can  reach 
him. 

College  and  university  professors  of  gov- 
ernment can  help  you  explore  the  realities  of 
the  world  you  hope  to  change,  through 
courses  for  credit,  field  projects  and  extra- 
curricular action.  Law  school  professors  can 
advise  you  on  model-state  legislation,  con- 
flict of  interest,  new  instrumentalities  for 
citizen  action  and  so  on. 

Mayors,  governors,  state  legislators  and 
members  of  Congress  can  give  you  counsel 
on  the  workings  of  government.  (I  know 
th.n  only  a  few  such  public  figures  will  have 
the  adventurousness — or  is  it  shrewdness? — 
to  do  so,  but  a  few  may  be  enough!) 

.\U  chic  organizations  should  make  a 
point  of  bringing  young  people  into  the 
hexrt  of  their  activities.  Foundations  should 
provide  funds  for  action-oriented  research 
and  programs. 

I  propose  that  you  form  local  organiza- 
tions to  pursue  these  matters.  I  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  the  form  the  organizations  should 
take,  because  your  purposes  will  vary.  Some 
of  you  will  wish  to  work  through  the  Young 
Democratic  or  Young  Repubycan  organiza- 
tions. Others  will  be  inclined  to  form  new 
organizations. 

Just  the  fact  of  your  participation  in  local 
politics  and  government  will  in  Itself  have 
a  powerful  and  beneficial  effect.  It  will  be 
good  for  the  community  and  good  for  you. 
But  mere  participation  is  not  the  goal.  You 
could  enter  the  system,  adjust  to  it  perfectly, 
end  up  at  the  top — and  leave  us  exactly 
where  we  are  now.  The  purpose  is  not  Just  to 
enter  the  system.  The  purpose  is  to  change 
It  for  the  better.  Your  elders  have  shame- 
fully neglected  the  task  of  improving  state 
and  local  government.  You  can  correct  that. 

The  object  is  the  redesign  of  Institutions, 
the  renewal  of  society.  It  will  take  all  the 
intelligence  and  energy  and  shrewdness  you 
can  bring  to  bear.  But  the  stakes  are  high. 
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The  object  Is  to  win — not  to  make  your- 
selves feel  noble,  not  to  indulge  your  anger, 
not  to  pad  your  vanity  but  to  renew  the  so- 
ciety. 

Human  Institutions  can  be  changed,  If  you 
care  enough  to  work  at  it.  If  you  care  enough 
to  study  the  machinery  you  want  to  change 
and  find  the  points  of  leverage. 

At  this  critical  point  In  our  history,  we 
can  less  and  less  afford  to  limit  ourselves  to 
routine  reptdr  of  breakdowns  In  our  social 
processes.  More  and  more,  we  must  under- 
take the  imaginative  redesign  of  those  proc- 
esses. We  see  in  all  clarity  that  many  of  our 
Institutions  are  ill-fitted  for  the  tasks  the 
modem  world  presses  on  them;  yet  they  stub- 
bornly resist  change,  even  In  the  face  of 
savage  attacks  by  those  who  would  destroy 
them. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  see  a  final  con- 
frontation between  institutions  that  refuse 
to  change  and  critics  bent  on  destruction, 
we  had  better  get  on  with  the  business  of 
redesigning  our  society. 

You  can  renew  this  society.  But  not  in  a 
fit  of  Impatience  and  not  without  effort. 
You  must  be  discriminating  critics  of  your 
society,  seeking  to  identify,  coolly  and  pre- 
cisely, those  things  about  It  that  thwart 
or  limit  human  potentialities,  and  therefore 
need  modification.  And  so  must  you  be  dis- 
criminating protectors  of  yotir  society,  pre- 
serving those  features  that  strengthen  the 
individual  and  make  him  more  free.  To  fit 
yourselves  for  such  tasks,  you  must  be  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  study  your  institutions, 
sufficiently  dedicated  to  become  expert  In  the 
art  of  modifying  them. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  constructive  and  far- 
reaching  Improvement  in  our  institutions. 
No  one  person,  obviously,  can  do  it  alone.  But 
young  people  all  over  the  country,  working 
together,  might  produce  Just  the  leaven. 
Just  the  stimulus.  Just  the  lift  of  spirit  that 
this  nation  needs  to  move  on  to  the  next 
stage  of  development. 


JOE  MONDRES:   COMMUNITY 
LEADER 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  note  that  Joe  Mondres 
of  Miami  Beach,  a  friend  and  dedicated 
community  leader  today  reaches  the 
Biblical  threescore  and  ten  of  an  active 
and  productive  life. 

Mr.  Mondres.  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  Maccabee  Lodge  of  Bnai  B'rith 
of  Miami  Beach,  has  just  been  named  the 
district's  outstanding  lodge  president  for 
1968-69.  The  honor  was  announced  at 
the  B'nai  B'rith  District  Grand  Lodge 
No.  5  convention  recently  held  in  Miami 
Beach. 

Joe  Mondres  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
many  thousands  of  informed  and  re- 
sponsible senior  citizens  who  reside  in 
my  district  and  throughout  our  Nation. 
A  few  years  ago.  having  reached  the  age 
of  retirement  he  embarked  instead  upon 
a  new  career  of  civic  responsibility  and 
of  helping  others.  A  man  of  limited 
means,  he  could  offer  nothing  but  his 
time  and  effort.  This  he  did  with  zest  and 
soon  he  rose  to  positions  of  leadership 
in  several  organizations  whose  charitable 
and  worthwhile  projects  did  much  good 
for  the  less  fortunate  in  the  community. 
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Mr.  Mondres'  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  Jewish  community  are  particularly 
notable.  He  is  a  member  of  the  campaign 
cabinet  of  the  Combined  Jewish  Appeal- 
Israel  Emergency  Fund.  He  is  also  \'ice 
president  of  the  Hillel  advisory  board, 
and  vice  president  of  the  South  Florida 
council  of  B'nai  B'rith  lodges. 

He  is  70  today  and  still  going  strong. 
He  is  hving  proof  of  the  valuable  services 
being  performed  by  senior  Americans. 
May  he  have  many  active  and  productive 
years  ahead  to  serve  his  religion,  com- 
munity, and  Nation. 


BOOST  PROTEINS  OR  WORLD 
STARVES,  EXPERTS  DECLARE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Denver  Post  reported  a  frank  and 
realistic  discussion  of  world  hunger  by 
Robert  C.  Liebenow,  the  president  of 
Com  Refiners  Association.  Inc..  and 
David  M.  Updegiaff.  head  of  the  micro- 
biology secti^rfiof  me  Denver  Research 
Institute.  ^/  ^ 

The  experts  emphasized  the  need  for 
increased  protein  consumption  to  pre- 
vent malnutrition  and  starvation,  and 
discussed  new  scientific  methods  of  pro- 
ducing protein. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  about  the 
shocking  evidence  of  hunger  both  here 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world,  these 
comments  are  particularly  relevant  and 
useful.  I  commend  them  to  the  House  and 
include  them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Microbial  Source  Advocated — Boost  Pro- 
teins OR  World  Starves.  Experts  Declare 
(By  Monk  Tyson) 

Proteins,  the  source  of  strength,  health  and 
life  itself,  must  be  drastically  increased  in 
food  if  humanity  is  to  stave  off  starvation 
by  the  end  of   this  century. 

This  warning  was  sounded  by  Robert  C. 
Liebenow.  president  of  Corn  Refiners  As- 
sociation, Inc..  Washington.  D.C..  and  David 
M.  Updegraff.  head  of  the  microbiology  sec- 
tion of  the  Denver  Research  Institute. 

They  spoke  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Astronautical  Society  and  Opera- 
tions Research  Society,  which  ended  Friday 
at  the  Brown  Palace  and  Cosmopolitan 
Hotels. 

Liebenow  and  Updegraff  warned  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  3  billion  people  "either 
do  not  get  enough  to  eat,  or  do  not  receive 
food  of  proper  nutritional  quality." 

solution  predicted 

But  both  held  to  the  hope  that  the  situa- 
tion could  be  solved — through  more  nutri- 
tion in  foods,  Updegraff  bases  much  of  hli 
hopes  on  development  of  microbial  or  single- 
cell  protein. 

'"The  microbes  concerned  are  bacteria  and 
fungi."  Updegraff  said.  "They  are  capable  of 
growing  and  synthesizing  protein  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  times  as  rapidly  as  beef 
cattle. 

"Furthermore,  they  can  use  such  cheap  and 
abundant  materials  as  kerosene,  wood  pulp 
and  ammonium  sulfate  fertilizer  as  raw 
materials. 
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"A  great  deal  of  research  Is  needed  to  de- 
velop foods  from  such  materials.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  social  and  economic  ob- 
stacles to  the  use  of  such  foodstuffs  may 
prove  more  difficult  than  the  technical  prob- 
lems Involved." 

MTTHS    CAUSE    CONCERN 

■The  magnitude  of  the  task  Is  staggering, 
despite  revolutionary  breakthroughs  In  sci- 
ence and  In  techniques  of  production,"  Llebe- 
now  said.  His  chief  concern  Involves  what  he 
calls  myths  that  are  often  presented  as  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  world  hunger.  He 
presented  these  flg^Jres: 

"Although  it  took  all  of  human  history  up 
to  about  the  year  1850  for  the  world  popula- 
tion to  reach  1  billion,  It  reached  2  billion 
only  75  years  later  and  reached  three  billion 
Just  35  years  after  that. 

"Now,  we  are  confronted  with  the  pros- 
pect that  population  will  Increase  by  another 
3  billion  people  In  30  years — to  a  globe- 
shrlnklng  6  billion  by  the  year  2000.  We  won- 
der, with  good  reason,  can  they  be  fed  well, 
or  adequately,  or  even  at  all?" 

Expert  opinions  have  swung  periodically 
like  a  pendulum  from  pessimism  to  opti- 
mism and  back  again,  Laebonow  said.  These 
attitudes  followed  bumper  crops  under  a  good 
growing  season  and  poor  crops  under  ad- 
verse growing  conditions,  he  added. 

FBEE     FOOD    NOT    ANSWER 

"Needy  nations  don't  want  all  the  free  food 
they  can  get,"  Llebenow  said.  This  can  have 
the  adverse  effect  of  smothering  their  own 
food  production,  he  said. 

Exporting  this  nation's  technology  and 
putting  it  to  use  In  underdeveloped  countries 
Isn't  as  easily  done  as  said,  Llebenow  ex- 
plained. Our  advanced  technology  often  "falls 
miserably  in  a  primitive  or  semlprlmltlve 
environment.  There  Is  a  gulf,  not  a  gap,  be- 
tween the  man  who  plows  four  or  six  or  more 
rows  at  one  time  and  the  man  who  plows 
one  row  at  a  time — with  a  wooden  plow." 

"Poor  people  do  not  make  good  customers," 
Llebenow  observed.  ".  .  .  Today,  our  best 
commercial  export  markets  for  agricultural 
products  are  countries  with  highly  developed 
agriculture — Canada,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan." 

Help  for  poor  countries  must  come  from 
the  outside,  but  this  would  require  political 
cooperation  of  those  countries,  Llebenow 
said.  He  cited  government  restrictions  on 
private  ownership  of  companies  in  India  as 
an  example. 

REQUIREMENTS    ESTIMATED 

"The  present  world  consumption  of  pro- 
tein is  about  75  million  tons,"  Llebenow 
said.  "It  is  estimated  that  115  million  tons 
are  required  presently  for  a  balanced  world 
diet.  .  .  . 

■In  the  next  three  decades,  the  output  of 
protein  must  be  tripled  Just  to  reach  a  level 
considered  adequate.  .  .  .  Incredible  as  that 
demand  may  seem,  I  believe  it  will  be  met." 

An  important  need,  he  continued,  is  the 
"genetic  improvement  of  cereal  grains,  for- 
tlflcation  with  essential  missing  amino  acids 
and  development  of  non-conventional 
sources  of  protein  from  cereal  grains  and 
other  products." 

He  cited  high  lysine  corn  as  an  "excellent 
example."  In  this  type  of  corn,  now  being 
developed,  a  kernel  contains  twice  as  much 
lysine  and  trytophan  as  the  conventional 
type,  and  other  amino  acids  are  Improved. 

POPULATION    CONTROL 

Updegraff  advocates  not  onlv  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  food  supply  but  said  that  popu- 
lation control  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Speaking  on  'Microbes  as  a  New  Source  of 
Pood  for  the  Expanding  World  Population  " 
Updegraff  said  cereal  grains,  the  most  abun- 
dant of  foodstuffs,  contain  Inadequate 
amounts  of  protein. 

Micro-organisms  used  in  single-cell  pro- 
duction    are     algae,     fungi     and     bacteria, 
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Updegraff  said.  His  listings  on  protein  pro- 
duction from  these  sources,  especially  bac- 
teria, contain  fantastic  figures — and  sound 
like  bad  news  for  cattle  unless  protein  con- 
tent of  beef  can  be  drastically  Increased  In 
the  future. 

For  Instance,  his  figures  show,  a  1,000- 
pound  steer  produces  one  pound  of  protein 
a  day.  The  same  amount  of  bacteria  will 
produce  100  trillion  pounds  of  protein  In  the 
same  period  according  to  Updegraff's  figures. 

YEAST,   SOYBEANS   CITED 

A  thousand  pounds  of  yeast  would  produce 
100.000  pounds  of  protein  a  day.  and  a  like 
amount  of  soybeans  would  yield  100  pounds  a 
day,  Updegraff's  calculations  show. 

"This  enormous  growth  rate  of  bacteria 
provides  no  very  great  advantage  over  yeast," 
Updegraff  said.  "Other  considerations,  such 
as  transfer  rates  of  insoluble  hydrocarbon 
and  of  oxygen  to  the  bacteria  and  heat  trans- 
fer win  limit  bacterial  growth  rates  In  large 
systems." 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  single- 
cell  production  can  be  put  on  large  scale 
Updegraff  said. 

"For  animal-feed  supplements,"  he  con- 
tinued, "single  cell  protein  should  be  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  algae  from  sewage  and 
yeast  from  hydrocarbons  within  two  or  three 
years." 

Because  large  amounts  of  hydrocarbons  are 
available  at  low  cost  from  petroleum  refining, 
several  countries  are  setting  up  protein  pro- 
ducing plants. 

"Gulf  Oil  has  purchased  a  small  fermenta- 
tion plant  In  California  and  Is  also  planning 
to  produce  food  yeast  from  petroleum  distil- 
lates." Updegraff  said.  "Esso  has  carried  out 
extensive  pilot  plant  studies,  using  bacteria 
as  well  as  yeaet." 

Such  protein  sources  as  leaves,  oil  seed. 
the  oceans  and  improved  cereal  grains  can 
provide  a  bigger  supply,  but  Updegraff  doesn't 
believe  it's  enough.  Supplies  of  edible  fish- 
by  modern  taste  standards — are  decreasing, 
he  said. 

Updegraff  quoted  scientists  S.  R.  Tannen- 
baum  and  R.  I.  Mateles.  who  sized  up  the 
arrival  of  large  scale  single-cell  protein  pro- 
duction like  this: 

"The  torch  will  have  been  passed  to  the 
social  scientists,  the  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion people  and  the  statesmen." 
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SEEKS    COMMISSION    TO    EXPLORE 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  FEDERATION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  establish  a  com- 
mission of  distinguished  Americans  to 
explore,  ■with  other  Atlantic  nations,  the 
long-range  possibilities  of  federation. 
The  concept  has  had  the  support,  over 
the  years,  of  such  men  as  Richard  Nixon, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  Eugene  McCarthy, 
and  many,  many  others. 

This  concept — of  a  Federal  union  as 
the  basis  of  international  action  and 
peacekeeping— has  been  actively  and 
persistently  advocated  by  a  distinguished 
former  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times.  Clarence  Streit.  for 
some  30  years,  while  our  colleague,  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  has  been  the  principal  congres- 
sional proponent  over  the  past  several 
years. 
Recently,  Erwin  D.  Canham  wrote  an 


editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, calling  the  Atlantic  Union,  in  the 
words  of  Victor  Hugo,  "an  idea  whose 
time  had  come."  Mr.  Canham  correctly 
cites  Clarence  Streit  as  the  man  pri- 
marily responsible  for  bringing  this  idea 
to  its  time. 

I  recommend  his  comments  to  my  col- 
leagues and  insert  Mr.  Canham's  article 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
July  8.  19691 
An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 
"An  Idea  whose  time  has  come"  Is  the  pow- 
erful thought,  paraphrased  from  Victor  Hugo. 
often  used   by  politicians   (mostly  recently 
Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen)    to  Justify  supporting 
something  that  has  long  lain  dormant. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  believe  that  the 
idea  of  federal  union  of  the  Atlantic  nations 
may  be  now  approaching  its  time. 

That  is  to  say.  nobody  expects  that  federal 
union  is  an  early  likelihood.  But  what  is 
more  seriously  considered  than  ever  before  is 
the  resolution  supported  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  70  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  explore  with  other  Atlantic  na- 
tions the  long-range  possibilities  of  federa- 
tion. 

ELOQUENT    SUPPORT 

The  idea  of  federal  union  as  an  ultimate 
basis  of  international  action  and  peace- 
keeping has  been  actively  promoted  for  the 
last  30  years  by  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
crusaders  alive,  Clarence  Streit.  He  published 
the  book  "Union  Now"  in  1939.  after  almost 
two  decades  as  a  distinguished  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Times. 

Ever  since,  sometimes  seeming  to  be  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Clarence  Streit 
has  talked  and  written  for  federal  union.  He 
has  been  supported  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent public  figures  in  the  Western  world.  The 
resolution  now  pending  in  Congress  was  en- 
dorsed eloquently  in  1966  by  Richard  Nixon. 
His  1968  opponent,  Hubert  Humphrev,  and 
Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  were  long  supporters 
of  the  idea. 

The  present  chairmen  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Committees  are  ad- 
vocates of  the  exploration  of  Atlantic  union. 
So  was  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  So  was  President 
Eisenhower.  So  were  Barry  Goldwater  and 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  So  have  been  many  out- 
standing European  leaders,  notably  Includ- 
ing Maurice  Schumann,  now  French  Foreicn 
Minister. 

ENTRENCHED    DOUBTS 

With  these  and  many  other  advocates,  vou 
would  think  the  resolution  calling  for  a  citi- 
zens' delegation  and  then  an  International 
convention  to  examine  the  possibilities  of 
federation  would  go  through  Congress  swim- 
mingly. It  may.  But  entrenched  doubts  are 
great.  American  public  opinion,  at  least, 
would  need  to  know  what  elements  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  would  be  in  any  wav  af- 
fected by  the  ultimate  plans. 

Actually,  all  that  is  propo.sed  is  to  ex.im- 
ine  carefully  whether  the  present  allies  cf 
the  Atlantic  could  cooperate  any  more  closelv 
to  work  out  terms  cf  economic  and  political 
peace.  The  proposed  federation  would  cor- 
relate with  the  European  Common  Market, 
but  not  replace  it. 

Richard  Nixon  in  1966  had  this  to  sav: 
■It  is  fitting  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  first  truly  federal  government, 
should  be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to 
find  a  basis  for  a  broad  federation  of  free 
Atlantic  nations.  Although  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  resolution 
may  well  be  Impossible  to  attain  for  many 
years,  recent  events  of  history  and  numerous 
scientific  and  technological  advances  of  the 
past  20  years  point  the  way  In  this  direction 


commitment 

Whether  burdened  by  the  responsibilities 
of  the  presidency  and  advised  by  the  State 
Department,  Mr.  Nixon  feels  the  same  way 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  resolution  It- 
self commits  the  nation  only  to  explore.  As 
Its  sponsors  point  out,  during  the  years  since 
World  War  II.  the  U.S.  Government  has  spent 
nearly  a  trillion  dollars  seeking  national 
military  solutions  to  problems  which  are 
scarcely  military.  Little  time  and  energy  has 
been  spent  In  projecting  other  roads  to  peace. 

The  Atlantic  union  resolution  is  no  dero- 
gation from  the  United  Nations,  or  any  other 
existing  organization.  The  United  States  Is 
the  greatest  proof  In  the  world  of  the  values 
of  federation.  Why  should  not  its  great  con- 
stitutional Idea  be  considered  in  application 
with  other  likemlnded  nations? 

When  will  responsible  governments  lift 
their  gaze  from  armaments  and  static  con- 
ceptions and  consider  new-old  paths  to 
peace"? 


AMERICAN   VETERANS   COMMITTEE 
OPPOSES  THE  ABM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
noted  with  admiration  today  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  ABM  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee  at  its  annual 
convention  in  June.  Congress  has  fre- 
quently been  indebted  m  the  past  to  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  for  its 
clear  and  dispassionate  appraisal  of  our 
country's  military  posture.  This  resolu- 
tion should  serve  to  reinforce  this  esteem. 

AVC  recognizes  that  the  ABM  can  lead 
to  the  escalation  of  the  present  arms 
race.  Far  fiom  encouraging  our  foes  to 
meet  us  at  the  disarmament  table,  the 
development  of  this  new  weapon,  they 
feel,  will  engender  increased  suspicions 
and  mistrust  and  work  to  destabilize  the 
present  world  situation.  The  committee 
realizes  that,  embroiled  as  we  are  in  a 
military  conflict,  our  country  can  ill  af- 
ford these  additional  expenditures.  Fi- 
nally, the  resolution  properly  points  out 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  failed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  system 
will  even  function  as  designed. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  my  agreement 
with  these  views.  Our  cities  and  our  poor 
beg  us  for  attention.  We  cannot  now  di- 
vert funds,  made  scarce  by  the  Vietnam 
war,  from  these  pressing  domestic  con- 
cerns. Constructing  the  ABM  would  ac- 
celerate our  arms  expenditures.  Already 
many  speak  of  the  necessity  of  another 
weapons  system,  the  MIRV.  All  of  these 
military  efforts  will  elicit  a  like  response 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  encourage  us 
to  even  more  ambitious  and  expensive 
pro.iects.  This  country's  concern  should 
be  disarmament,  not  the  sophistication 
of  our  existing  defense  capabilities. 

A  question  even  arises  as  to  the  capac- 
ity of  an  ABM  system  to  bolster  our 
weapons  arsenal.  Quite  apart  from  the 
military  advantage  of  such  a  system, 
which  evidence  suggests  may  be  offset  by 
a  very  modest  mcrease  in  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  ICBM  stockpile,  the  ABM  appears 
technically  infeasible.  The  information 
now  available  reveals  that  the  vast  com- 
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plex  of  radar  and  missile  installations  re- 
quired may  well  prove  incapable  of  co- 
ordination. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
shown  itself  again  to  be  a  responsible 
guardian  of  the  public  interest.  Its  motto 
'"Citizens  First"  is  amply  borne  out  in 
this  considered,  timely  resolution  on  this 
matter  of  urgent  national  concern.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

AVC  Resolution  on  ABM 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  opposes 
the  Antl-BalUstlc  Program  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  Antl-BalUstic  Program  tends  to 
make  armaments  limitation  agreement  more 
difficult.  It  contributes  to  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  armaments  race  and  thereby  height- 
ens the  balance  of  terror  and  increases  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  priorities  the  funds  ex- 
pended for  the  ABM  Program  and  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  would  be  required  by  the 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  are  desperately 
needed  for  our  domestic  needs. 

3.  The  E»efense  Department  has  not  ade- 
quately demonstrated  that  the  proposed  ABM 
System  will  work.  Our  present  deterrent 
without  the  ABM  System  Is  such  that  no 
country  would  consider  that  it  ''ould  now 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  us  without  suf- 
fering utter  devastation  and  retaliation. 
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TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  CORPORATE 
MERGER  STORY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nixon  administration's  ac- 
tivities in  the  realm  of  antitrust  law  en- 
forcement, particularly  with  regard  to 
corporate  mergers,  is  the  source  of  a 
most  enlightening  editorial  in  the  July 
1969  issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  The 
currently  popular  concept  that  bigness 
is  inherently  evil  has  given  rise  to  what 
many  consider  a  "horse  with  blinders" 
approach  to  the  whole  merger  concept. 
Blanket  rules  which  are  both  arbitrary 
and  repressive  ought  not  to  become  the 
standard  measure  by  which  all  proposed 
merger  actions  are  automatically  pre- 
judged. Certainly  our  antitrust  laws  are 
a  vital  and  necessary  deterrent  to  op- 
pressive monopolies,  but.  as  with  other 
laws,  their  enforcement  must  be  thought- 
fully and  equitably  carried  out.  A  super- 
zealous  overextension  of  antitrust  law- 
provisions  could  constrict  the  economic 
well-being  of  many  and  would  serve  the 
best  interests  of  few.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  do  well  to  take  a  more  rea- 
soned approach  to  the  situation;  perhaps 
a  bit  less  protection  for  corporations  fac- 
ing acquisition  and  a  bit  more  protection 
for  minority  schoolchildren  in  the  South 
is  in  order. 

For  a  thoughtful  presentation  of  the 
merger  issue,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following    article     for    my    colleagues' 
attention: 
PrrcHFORK   Ben.   Meet  Wheelbarrow   John 

"Sun.  stand  thou  still  ujKin  Gibeon;  and 
thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  AJalon." — 
Joshua  10:12 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
John  N.  Mitchell,  has  thrown  the  weight  of 


his  office  on  the  side  of  an  extreme  and  sim- 
plistic interpretation  of  how  antitrust  law 
should  be  applied  in  merger  cases.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  used  arguments  that  disclose, 
more  unmistakably  than  any  previous  pro- 
nouncement of  any  federal  official,  the  reac- 
tionary bias  that  underlies  the  trend  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  antimerger  policy. 

The  Department  of  Justice.  Mitchell  says, 
"may  well  oppose  any  merger  among  the  top 
200  manufacturing  firms  or  firms  of  compa- 
rable size  in  other  industries."  Moreover,  It 
"will  probably"  oppose  a  merger  between  any 
of  the  top  200  with  "any  leading  producer 
In  any  concentrated  Industry."  These  candid 
new  formulations  contradict  all  those  pas- 
sionate denials  by  previous  antitrust  enforc- 
ers who  said  that  they  were  not  opposed  to 
bigness  as  such.  Under  Mitchell's  policy, 
antitrust  enforcers  will  no  longer  feel  It  nec- 
essary to  engage  In  those  tortuous  analyses 
that  purported  to  show  how  a  given  merger, 
because  of  "verticle"  relations  or  "horizontal" 
overlap  of  markets,  would  diminish  competi- 
tion. Henceforth  the  Antitrust  Division, 
never  noted  for  acute  or  diligent  research, 
will  be  obliged  to  prove  only  size — which  it 
can  do  by  buying  a  copy  of  Fortune  or  asking 
a  man  who  owns  one. 

The  Attorney  General's  reasoning  is  even 
more  alarming  than  the  conclusions  that 
emerge  from  it.  After  reciting  that  the  top 
200  manufacturing  companies  now  "control"' 
58  percent  rf  U.S.  manufacturing  assets  (up 
from  48  percent  twenty  years  ago),  Mitchell 
says  this  fact  'leaves  us  with  the  unaccept- 
able probability  that  the  nation's  manufac- 
turing and  financial  assets  will  continue  to 
be  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
fewer  people  " 

This  Is  unacceptable  In  a  way  that  Mitchell 
doesn't  mean.  In  the  first  place,  nobody 
knows  whether  the  recent  trend  he  notes 
will  continue  or  be  reversed;  some  observers 
of  business,  for  instance,  believe  that  "decon- 
glomeratlon"  will  be  the  trend  of  the  1970's. 
More  significantly,  an  arithmetic  concentra- 
tion of  assets  by  number  of  firms  does  not 
by  any  means  imply  concentration  in  the 
hands  of  "fewer  people.'"  Most  of  these  200 
companies,  especially  the  conglomerates  at 
■ft'hom  his  aim  is  directed,  are  highly  decen- 
tralized operations:  thousands  of  Individual 
managers  and  experts  participate  In  their 
decisions. 

The  200  top  manufacturing  companies 
have  millions  of  stockholders,  with  newly 
reinforced  influence  derived  from  mutual 
funds,  take-over  bids,  and  the  general  live- 
liness of  the  capital  markets.  Nearly  all  of 
these  companies  sell  in  increasingly  compet- 
itive markets  ■where  technological  improve- 
ment and  consumer  discretion  sharply  re- 
duce the  security  of  any  product  line:  more- 
over, competition  from  foreign  firms  in  the 
U.S.  market  is  becoming  more  vigorous. 

A  POPULIST  ECHO 

Consumers,  whose  protection  ( as  Mitchell 
notes  I  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  are  In  a  .stronger  p>o6itlon  than  ever 
before,  because  prosperity  and  the  widening 
range  of  choice  enables  them  to  postpone 
purchases  or  to  shift  purchases  from  one 
industry  category  to  another.  A  nation-wide 
market,  subject  j  to  world  competition,  has 
long  since  broken  the  concentrated  power 
that  many  local  monopolists,  some  of  them 
small  if  measured  on  a  national  scale,  for- 
merly exercised  over  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  the  same  speech  (to  the  Georgia  Bar 
Association)  Mitchell  disclosed  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  his  antitrust  policy  Is  to 
preserve  the  small  town  and  city  from  what 
he  regards  as  a  growing  concentration  of 
power  in  metropolitan  centers.  '"Most  of 
you,'"  he  said  In  a  direct  api>eal  to  the  prej- 
udice of  his  audience,  ""represent  economic 
interests — distant  from  the  centers  of  fi- 
nancial and  managerial  power — which  may 
be  injured   by   the  current  merger  trends."" 
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Just  In  case  any  members  of  the  Georgia 
bar  were  too  obtuse  to  get  the  ix>lnt,  Mitch- 
ell added  that  lawyers  outside  metropoli- 
tan areas  "should  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  as  counsel."  He  continued:  "We  do  not 
want  our  middle-sized  Eind  smaller  cities  to 
be  merely  'branch  store'  communities:  nor 
do  we  want  our  average  consumers  to  be 
'second  class'  economic  citizens." 

This  sentiment,  of  course,  is  not  novel. 
Playing  upon  the  fear  of  large  corporations 
and  of  metropolitan  centers  was  the  stock 
In  trade  of  such  Populist  orators  as  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Pitchfork  Ben  TUlman, 
Sockless  Jerry  Simpson.  Huey  Long,  and  Al- 
falfa Bill  Murray.  When  they  denounced 
overconcentratlon.  In  many  cases  \i5lng 
"Wall  Street"  as  It*  symbol,  they  had  the 
excuse  of  not  being  able  to  foresee  that  the 
rise  of  large-scale  business  would  In  fact 
become  a  great  liberating  movement,  dis- 
persing power,  generating  competition,  and 
gflvlng  consumers  more  and  more  Influence 
over  the  allocation  of  the  economy's  re- 
sources. 

But  in  1969  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  himself  not  a  crossroads  dem- 
ttgogrue  but  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  has  no 
excuse-  "tor  failure  to  take  cognizance  of 
American  business  as  It  actually  Is.  If  Mitch- 
ell keeps  on  making  these  countryboy 
speeches,  somebody  Is  going  to  call  him 
Wheelbarrow  John. 

A  CHOICE  OF   HAUNCHES 

The  antl-blgness,  antl-metropoUtan  bias 
In  American  pwUtlcs  has  Thomas  Jefferson's 
revered  name  attached  to  Its  origin.  For  a 
long  time  this  bias  was  the  chief  asset  and 
the  chief  liability  of  the  Democratic  party, 
whose  grip  upyon  the  South  loosened  only 
when  that  region  began  to  catch  up.  thanks 
to  the  belated  presence  there  of  corpora- 
tions of  national  scale.  Georgia,  where 
Mitchell  spoke,  today  exemplifies  two  so- 
cieties: one  of  the  most  backward  rural  and 
small-town  areas  of  the  U.S.  surrounds  At- 
lanta, one  of  the  most  progressive  metro- 
politan areas  In  the  U.S.  Where  are  the 
"second  class"  economic  citizens  of  Georgia 
to  be  found?  Are  they  around  Atlanta,  which 
teems  with  educated.  Independent  decision 
makers  (whether  working  for  "branches"  or 
for  local  entrepreneurs  who  wouldn't  be 
there  except  for  the  "branches")?  Or  are 
"second  class"  economic  citizens  to  be  found 
In  those  red-clay  counties  where  most  of  the 
people  have  very  little  choice  about  any- 
thing except  which  haunch  to  scratch? 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  Georgia 
speech  Mitchell  revealed  a  defective  premise 
that  may  account  for  his  policy.  Noting  a 
twelvefold  Increase  In  the  U.S.  national  In- 
come I  in  current  dollars)  since  1890.  when 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was  passed,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  this  economic  growth 
"strongly  supports  our  belief  that  the  an- 
titrust laws  have  served  us  well."  It's  true 
that  the  antitrust  laws,  enforced  during  most 
of  those  eighty  years  with  respect  for  the 
free  and  legitimate  evolution  of  business, 
have  served  the  nation  well.  But  to  speak 
as  If  these  laws  were  the  main  cause  of  the 
growth  of  the  nation's  prosperity  Is  surely 
a  ludicrous  example  of  the  logical  fallacy 
known  as  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  (A 
caused  B  to  happen  because  B  happened 
later  than  A.) 

A    CHOICE    or    JEFFERSON'S 

If  the  ex-offlclo  prophets  of  antitrust  think 
that  antitrust  created  the  present  U.S.  econ- 
omy, then  naturally  they  will  assume  that 
they  can  now  bid  the  economy,  as  Joshua 
bade  the  sun  and  moon,  to  stand  still. 
Mitchell  prefers  the  sun  to  pause  over  Gib- 
eon;  he  likes  the  look  of  the  moon  as  It  shines 
upon  the  valley  of  AJalon. 

But  John  Mitchell  Isn't  Joshua.  If  gov- 
ernment Is  to  determine  the  proper  size  and 
shape  of  economic  and  social  units,  then  the 
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American  people  would  probably  prefer  to 
have  such  decisions  made  by  the  likes  of 
Pitchfork  Ben  rather  than  the  likes  of  Wheel- 
barrow John.  Any  effort  to  freeze  the  200 
leading  American  corp)oratlons  Into  their 
present  shape,  any  effort  to  freeze  the  com- 
munity structure  of  the  U.S.,  can  only  result 
In  a  most  un-Jeffersonlan  society  where  the 
police  power  of  the  central  government  be- 
comes the  concentrated  site  of  economic  and 
social  decision  making.  We  have  here  a  con- 
flict between  two  Jeffersons,  the  one  who 
believed  in  a  free  society  not  shaped  by 
government  and  the  squire  of  Montlcello 
who  believed  In  small-scale  economic  units 
and  who  hated  cities.  Mitchell  is  backing  the 
wrong  Jefferson. — M.  W. 


Jzily  15,  1969 


July  15,  1969 


THE   2 -PERCENT   ALLOWABLE  HEW 
ACTION  SHOULD  BE  RESCINDED 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
scind the  action  which  he  recently  took 
to  eliminate  the  2-percent  allowance  in 
lieu  of  specific  recognition  of  other  costs 
under  the  program  of  Federal  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged.  The  resolution  also 
directs  the  Secretary  to  rescind  any  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  implement  his 
action  and  further  states  that  he  should 
take  no  further  action  to  alter  or  modify 
such  allowance  until  he  has  consulted 
fully  with  the  members  or  representatives 
of  the  hospital  industry  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  and  reviewed  with  th«n 
the  program's  reimbursement  fonnula  so 
that  any  action  which  might  be  taken  on 
the  matter  will  afford  reimbursement  to 
providers  under  the  program  which  rea- 
sonably reflects  the  amount  of  costs  it  is 
intended  to  cover. 

During  the  past  45  days,  I  have  re- 
ceived at  least  50  letters  from  hospital 
administrations  in  and  around  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  protesting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  SecretaiT  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  eliminating  this  re- 
imbursement allowance  as  an  economy 
move.  When  the  medicare  program  was 
to  become  effective  the  principal  area  of 
dispute  between  the  prospective  hospital 
participants  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  over 
the  method  of  apportioning  cost  to 
medicare  program  beneficiaries.  Hospi- 
tal representatives  advocated  average 
per  diem — allowance  costs  divided  by 
total  patient-days — as  the  basis  for  de- 
termining medicare  patient  costs.  The 
Social  Security  Administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  argued  that  the  elderly  were 
not  like  other  patients  because  of  a  much 
longer  length  of  stay  for  the  elderly 
which  resulted  in  a  much  lower  usage  of 
ancillary  facilities.  The  SSA  argued  for 
the  ratio  of  costs  to  charges  as  applied 
to  costs  as  the  method  for  determining 
medicare  program  costs. 

In  its  discussions  with  the  hospital  in- 
dustry  representatives,  the  Social  Se- 


curity Administration  was  able  to  demon- 
strate that  average  charges  per  day  de- 
creased as  the  length  of  stay  of  the 
patient  increased.  Hospital  representa- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  were  able  to 
cite  several  local  studies  which  indicated 
that  the  cost  of  routine  care  is  much 
higher  for  the  elderly.  The  effect  of  the 
two  factors  of  lower  use  of  ancillary 
facilities  versus  higher  costs  of  routine 
care  were  compromised  through  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  SSA's  apportionment 
formula  coupled  with  a  2-percent  allow- 
ance for  nonprofit  hospitals — I'/a  per- 
cent for  profit  hospitals — particularly  a.s 
a  recognition  of  the  higher  nursing  costs 
for  the  elderly.  The  legality  of  this  com- 
promise has  been  evaluated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

An  agreement  was  reached  between 
then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  Gardner  and  representa- 
tives of  the  hospital  industry  that  they 
would  be  consulted  and  brought  actlveiv 
into  any  discussions  which  were  con- 
ducted about  plans  to  change  the  re- 
imbursement formula  with  respect  to  the 
2-percent  allowance.  I  believe  that  the 
incoming  administration  should  have 
honored  this  pledge  and  not  acted  in  the 
precipitous  manner  it  did  in  discontinu- 
ing the  2-percent  reimbursement  allow- 
ance. The  apparent  rationale  for  thu 
action  was  solely  for  economy  reasons. 
There  was  no  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  reduction  in  the  reimburse- 
ment on  the  provision  of  institutional 
health  care  and  it  was  announced  with- 
out any  evaluation  or  discussions  by 
either  the  hospitals  involved  or  others 
connected   with   the   action. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  clearly  committed  to  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  hospital  industry 
with  regard  to  any  changes  which  might 
be  considered  in  the  reimbursement  al- 
lowance. I  believe  that  many  hospitals 
will  drop  the  medicare  program  because 
of  this  lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Certainly  any  hospitals 
which  are  not  now  in  the  program  will 
think  twice  about  participating  in  a  pro- 
gram in  which  one  day  they  are  receivin? 
a  reimbursement  and  the  next  are  not 
without  any  prior  notice.  One  thing  is 
quite  apparent  and  that  is  that  the  2- 
percent  factor  was  a  major  consideration 
in  hospitals  entering  into  contracts  to 
participate  in  the  medicare  program. 
Even  though  the  dollar  amount  that  is 
involved  in  discontinuance  of  the  re- 
imbursement is  relatively  small  in  terms 
of  Government  finance,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  administration  realize 
that  the  2-percent  factor  represents  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  the  resources 
essential  to  hospital  operations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  could 
possibly  have  had  sufficient  data  avail- 
able to  determine  the  cost  of  caring  for 
elderly  hospital  patients.  One  hospital 
administrator  made  the  following  com- 
ment to  me  in  a  letter  on  the  matter: 
Secretary  Finch  has  indicated  that  after 
3  years  of  experience,  they  should  know  the 
cost  of  caring  for  medicare  patients.  This  Is 
not  p>osslble  since  the  hospitals  still  do  not 


know  or  have  audited  data  on  the  final 
ricttlements  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
medicare  program. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  that 
this  decision  should  not  have  been  made 
until  the  hospitals  had  been  given  the 
privilege  of  submitting  additional  data 
on  their  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  object  to  most  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an- 
nounced their  decision.  They  annoimced 
it  without  consulting  with  the  most  af- 
fected persons,  the  hospitals  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  a  flagrant  disregard  of  an 
agreement  which  the  hospital  industry 
had  with  the  previous  administration.  I 
believe  in  open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  act  in  a  vacuum.  Its  deci- 
.^ions  affect  people  and  when  these  deci- 
sions affect  the  health  of  the  Nation  and 
the  ability  of  the  Nation's  hospitals  to 
provide  that  care  then  I  think  it  is  in 
tlie  national  interest  that  decisions  be 
leached  through  deliberation  and  con- 
.sultation  with  all  affected  parties  before 
the  fact  not  after  it.  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lution I  have  introduced  today  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  COK.  Res.  302 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  recent 
elimination  of  the  2  per  centum  allow- 
.ince  in  lieu  of  certain  provider  costs  un- 
der the  medicare  program 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative 
I  the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  rescind  the 
recent  action  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  (and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary) In  amending  subpart  D  of  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  Regulations  No.  5  (20 
CFR  405.428)  to  eliminate  the  2  per  centum 
allowance  in  lieu  of  specific  recognition  of 
other  costs  under  the  program  of  Federal 
Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  as  well  as  any 
steps  which  may  have  been  taken  to  imple- 
ment such  action,  effective  July  1,  1969,  and 
should  take  no  further  action  to  alter  or 
modify  such  allowance  until  he  has  con- 
sulted fully  with  members  or  representatives 
of  the  hospital  Industry  and  other  interested 
persons  and  reviewed  with  them  the  reim- 
bursement formula  under  such  program  In 
order  to  insure  that  any  action  taken  In 
connection  with  such  allowance  wlU  afford 
reimbursement  to  providers  under  such  pro- 
gram reasonably  reflecting  the  amount  of  the 
costs  It  Is  Intended  to  cover. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIHE 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
oin  those  who  today,  in  the  Halls  of  this 
national  legislative  Chamber,  pause  in 
commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  10  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  by  Congress  in  1959,  and  the 
subsequent  signing  of  the  bill  Into  law  by 
President  Eisenhower.  This  observance, 
designated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  as  the  third  week  in  July,  serves  as  a 
solemn  reminder  of  the  more  than  100 
million  people  in  over  25  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  who 
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are  daily  being  denied  their  basic  free- 
doms. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  designed  to 
show  those  oppressed  peoples  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  any  effort  to  regain  in- 
dependence from  Communist-dominated 
and  dictatorial  rule.  It  also  acts  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  Communist  'aggressors  of 
our  intention  to  combat  any  encroach- 
ments upon  the  free  world. 

The  "captive  nations"  are  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Red  empire.  They  comprise 
an  insecure  bloc  to  the  Communists,  one 
which,  in  time  of  crisis,  could  throw  the 
balance  against  totalitarianism.  Realiz- 
ing this,  the  Communist  leaders  have 
traditionally  made  alarmed  responses  to 
any  advance  news  of  the  annual  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  is  this  response  which 
gives  final  proof  of  the  worth  of  this 
commemoration  as  a  reminder  of  our  re- 
sponsibility as  representatives  of  this 
great  Nation  in  extending  hope  to  free- 
dom loving  people  everywhere. 

I  urge  that  Americans  take  time  this 
week  to  remember  those  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains  who  have  lost  their 
freedoms,  and  to  pledge  support  and  ac- 
tion in  the  continuing  struggle  to  regain 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
PROTECTION  OF  COYOTE,  LYNX, 
BOBCAT  AND  OTHER  PREDATORY 
MAMMALS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  read  about  an  inci- 
dent in  Florida  where  ranchers  tried  to 
trap  coyote  parents  by  driving  coyote 
pups  into  a  burrow,  and  caging  them  for 
over  24  hours  in  90-degree  heat  without 
food  or  water. 

This  senseless  torture  did  not  trap  the 
parents.  I  know  that  it  is  often  necessary 
to  kill  these  predatory  animals  to  protect 
livestock.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this. 
But  I  advocate  responsible,  selective,  and 
humane  methods,  not  barbaric  torture. 

Unwarranted  killing  of  predators  is 
leading  to  the  extinction  of  some  species. 
In  some  cases,  valuable  animals,  such 
as  the  moimtain  lion,  are  being  hunted 
professionally  for  bounty  where  they 
cause  no  threat  to  livestock.  Urmecessary 
elimination  of  predators  often  causes 
serious  rodent  problems,  and  in  some 
cases  the  deer  population  gets  out  of 
control,  and  widespread  starvation  occurs 
in  winter. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  encourage 
positive  conservation  policies  toward 
these  animals.  I  am  advocating  the  dis- 
use of  ix)isons.  and  the  lifting  of  bounties 
in  various  States  for  predatory  mammals. 

This  bin  would  establish  that  the  wolf, 
coyotte,  mountain  Hon,  lynx,  bobcat,  and 
several  species  of  bear  and  other  large, 
wild  carnivores  are  among  the  wildlife 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  of 
special  value. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  to  control  predatory  mam- 
mals when  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  live- 
stock. It  establishes  a  predatory  mammal 
control  agency  to  instruct  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  preventing  plundering  by 
predatory  manmials,  but  it  forbids  the 
agency  to  use,  demonstrate  or  advocate 
poisons  as  a  control  agent. 

I  feel  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
preserve  our  natural  resources  of  wild- 
life and  I  urge  full  support  from  my 
colleagues. 


GOVERNMENT  CANT  DO  IT  ALL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
of  one's  particular  political  bent,  each 
one  of  us  is  aware,  I  think,  of  the  crisis 
in  values  which  has  been  growing 
throughout  the  decade.  The  Government 
has  exerted  efforts  to  bridge  some  of  the 
gaps,  ameliorate  some  of  the  existing 
tensions  and  provide  for  essential  ex- 
pansions and  changes  which  are  always 
necessary  after  an  ideological  flux.  Yet, 
in  many  instances  the  Government  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts. 

Urbanologist  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
speaking  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  commencement,  offered  a  sensi- 
tive summation  of  the  situation.  Since 
he  presented  a  side  of  the  problem  which 
we  tend  to  overlook,  I  include  excerpts 
of  his  speech  in  the  Record: 

Government  Can't  Do  It  All 

I  would  offer  •  •  •  the  thought  that  the 
principal  Issues  of  the  moment  are  not  po- 
litical. They  are  seen  as  sv.ch:  that  Is  the 
essential  clue  to  their  nature.  But  the  crisis 
of  the  time  Is  not  political,  it  is  in  essence 
religious.  It  is  a  religious  crisis  of  large 
numbers  of  intensely  moral,  even  Godly, 
people  who  no  longer  hope  for  God.  Hence, 
the  quest  for  divinity  assumes  a  secular 
form,  but  with  an  Intensity  of  conviction 
that  is  genuinely  new  to  our  politics  •   •   • 

Having  through  ail  my  adult  life  worked 
to  make  the  American  national  government 
larger,  stronger,  more  active,  I  nonetheless 
plead  that  there  are  limits  to  what  It  may 
be  asked  to  do.  In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life. 
President  Kennedy  journeyed  to  Amherst  to 
dedicate  a  library  to  Robert  Frost  and  to 
speak  to  this  point.  "The  ptowers  of  the 
Presidency,"  he  remarked,  "are  often  de- 
scribed. Its  limitations  should  occasionally 
be  remembered." 

The  matter  comes  to  this.  The  stability  of 
a  democracy  depends  very  much  on  the  peo- 
ple making  a  careful  distinction  between 
what  government  can  do  and  what  it  cannot 
do.  To  demand  what  can  be  done  is  alto- 
gether In  order:  some  may  wish  such  things 
accomplished,  some  may  not.  and  the  major- 
ity may  decide.  But  to  seek  that  which  can- 
not be  provided,  especially  to  do  so  with  the 
passionate  but  misinformed  conviction  that 
It  can  be.  Is  to  create  the  conditions  of  frus- 
tration and  ruin. 

What  Is  It  government  cannot  provide?  It 
cannot  provide  values  to  persons  who  have 
none,  or  who  have  lost  those  they  had.  It 
cannot  provide  a  meaning  to  life.  It  cannot 
provide  Inner  peace.  It  can  provide  outlets 
for  moral  energies,  but  it  cannot  create 
those  energies.  In  particular,  government 
cannot  coi>e  with  the  crisis  In  values  which 
la  sweeplnig  the  western  world.  It  cannot  re- 
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spond  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  young 
people  do  not  believe  what  those  before  them 
have  believed,  do  not  accept  tJie  authority  of 
Institutions  and  customs  whose  authority 
has  heretofore  been  accepted,  do  not  em- 
brace or  even  very  much  like  the  culture 
that  they  Inherit. 

The  20th  Century  Is  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  societies  that  did  not  under- 
stand or  accept  this  fact  of  the  human  con- 
dition. Ours  Is  not  the  first  culture  to  en- 
counter such  a  crisis  In  values.  Others  have 
done  so.  have  given  In  to  the  seeming  sensi- 
ble solution  of  politicizing  the  crisis,  have 
created  the  total  state,  and  have  destroyed 
themselves  In  the  process. 

I  surely  do  not  argue  for  a  quletlstlc  gov- 
ernment acquiescing  In  whatever  the  tides  of 
fortune  or  Increments  of  miscalculation 
bring  about;  and  In  our  time  they  have 
brought  about  hideous  things.  I  do  not  pre- 
scribe for  social  scientists  or  government 
officials  a  future  of  contented  apoplexy  as 
they  observe  the  mounting  'disaffection  of 
the  young.  I  certainly  do  not  argue  for  iron 
resistance,  as  other  societies  have  success- 
fully resisted  somewhat  similar  movements 
in  the  past. 

I  stmtJly  plead  for  the  religious  and  ethical 
senslblMty  in  the  culture  to  see  more  clearly 
what  Is  at  issue,  and  to  do  its  work. 

Sympathy  is  not  enough.  Tout  pardonner, 
c'est  tout  comprendre  is  not  a  maxim  that 
would  pass  muster  •  •  •  with  any  who  have 
helped  us  through  the  recent  or  distant  past. 
If  politics  in  America  is  not  to  become  the 
art  of  the  impossible,  the  llmlta  of  politics 
must  be  perceived,  and  the  province  of  moral 
philosophy  greatly  expanded. 


DR.  ANASTAPLO  ON  GREECE 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    H,\W.'\n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mrs,  MINK,  Mr,  Speaker,  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  current  military 
government  in  Greece.  Yet.  it  has  been 
more  than  2  years  since  this  Government 
came  to  power,  and  it  is  easy  to  forget 
the  anomaly  of  such  a  situation  in  a 
country  that  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
democratic  concept. 

Dr.  George  Anastaplo,  a  lecturer  in  the 
liberal  arts  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  chairman  of  the  political  science 
department  at  Rosary  College  in  River 
Forest,  111,,  has  commented  extensively 
on  the  political  situation  in  Greece. 
Among  his  statements  were  three  tele- 
vised interviews  on  contemporary  Greek 
affairs. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Greek  situation,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  these  inter- 
views for  inclusion  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  together  with  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Anastaplo. 

The  material  follows : 

Greece  and  America:  Toward  the 
Precipice  Together? 
(By  G«orge  Anastaplol 
My  concern  is  that  Greek  affairs  not  be 
permitted    to    drift    beyond    our    ability    as 
Americans  to  predict  and  to  some  extent  in- 
fluence them.  The  longer  the  present  regime 
continues  In  Greece,   the  more  radical  and 
even   desperate   will    become   the   dedicated 
men  and  women  who  dare  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment established  In  Athens  on  April  21, 
1967   by   a  handful   of  Junior  Army  officers 
exploiting  American  training  and  equipment. 
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The  greatest  but  not  yet  ilkely  danger  for 
Greece  is  that  of  civil  war,  which  (If  it  should 
begin  and  somehow  continue  more  than  a 
few  months)  could  even  see  one  camp  being 
supplied  by  a  reluctant  America,  the  other 
camp  having  the  massive  aid  it  would  re- 
quire smuggled  to  it  across  one  of  the  many 
frontiers  of  Greece.  //  civil  war  should  be 
permitted  to  ^pttle  down  on  Greece,  the 
Twentieth  century  would  not  see  that  coun- 
try return  again  to  that  threshhold  to  mod- 
ernity at  which  (after  gre.\i  effort  and  con- 
siderable American  aid)  she  finally  found 
herself  in  the  early  1960's,  It  will.  In  any 
event,  take  many  years  to  repair  the  damage 
already  done  their  country  by  the  present 
governors  of  Greece — the  damage  done  by 
the  colonels'  regime  to  respect  for  law.  to  the 
national  economy  and  even  to  military 
efficiency. 

The  United  States  has  had  to  be  deeply 
Involved  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  ever  since 
the  Second  World  War.  It  will  continue  to  be 
deeply  involved  for  several  more  decades. 
Even  so,  Greek  experts  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment are.  it  seems  to  me.  hopelessly  divided 
about  the  best  course  for  us  to  encourage  the 
Greeks  to  follow  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the 
State  Department  is  now  so  divided  on  this 
subject  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  pol- 
icy at  all — and  so  opportunities  are  being 
ignored  which  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
return.  Thus,  the  official  American  attitude 
reinforces  the  temperamental  reluctance  of 
Greek  politicians  to  subordinate  themselves 
to  a  common  cause. 

I  do  not  believe  It  either  moral  or  expedi- 
ent for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  treat 
the  current  Greek  military  dictatorship  as 
an  honorable  ally.  Bather,  our  considerable 
Influence  in  Greece  should  be  directed  to 
helping  the  Greeks  secure  the  immedla  e  re- 
turn of  King  Constantine  to  Athens  and  the 
replacement  of  the  colonels  by  a  coalition 
government  under  the  leadership  of  the  con- 
servative former  prime  minister.  Constantine 
Karamanlls, 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
escape  either  the  responsibility  for  or  the 
consequences  of  whatever  happens  in  Greece. 
It  Is  prudent,  then,  to  do  '.vhat  we  can 
to  help  Greece  return  to  a  truly  stable 
government  before  the  costs  for  us  as  well 
as  for  them  becomes  higher  and  the  risks 
larger  than  they  already  are.  What  we  do 
In  the  next  few  months  may  be  decisive 
for  determining  what  life  will  be  like  in 
that  country  for  some  years  to  come. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  foregoing  paragraphs,  which  continue 
(unfortunately)  to  be  relevant,  are  taken 
from  two  statements  on  current  Greek  af- 
fairs published  by  me  towards  the  end  of 
1968.  We  have  now  begun  to  hear  In  this 
country  ominous  reports  of  the  first  out- 
break of  serious  fighting  In  Greece  since  the 
colonels'  usurpation  of  April  1967.  I  do  hope 
that  these  reports  are  not  true.  I  also  hop)e 
that  the  Greeks  will  not  be  driven,  by  the 
oppression  of  their  government  and  by  the 
paralysis  of  ours,  to  violent  measures  In 
their  gallant  effort  to  restore  their  country 
to  her  rightful  place  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Greece's  Noble  Laureate, 
the  p>oet  George  Seferls,  Issued  to  foreign 
correspondents  in  Athens  a  statement  which 
Included  sentiments  It  Is  our  duty  as  old 
friends  of  Greece  both  to  notice  and  to  do 
something  about  : 

"It  is  almost  two  years  since  a  regime 
was  Impxised  upon  us  utterly  contrary  to 
the  Ideals  for  which  our  world — and  so 
magnificently  our  people — fought  In  the  last 
World  War.  It  Is  a  state  of  enforced  torpor 
In  which  all  the  Intellectual  values  that  we 
have  succeeded,  with  toU  and  effort,  In  keep- 
ing alive  are  being  submerged  In  a  swamp, 
In  stagnant  waters.  I  can  well  imagine  that 
for  some  people  these  losses  do  not  matter. 
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Unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  only  danger 
that  threatens. 

"We  have  all  learned,  we  all  know,  that 
In  dictatorial  regimes  the  beginning  may 
seem  easy,  yet  tragedy  waits  at  the  end, 
inescapably.  It  Is  this  tragic  ending  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously  torments  us. 
as  In  the  ancient  choruses  of  Aeschylus. 

"The  longer  the  abnormal  situation  lasts, 
the  greater  the  evil. 

"I  am  a  man  completely  without  politi- 
cal ties  and  I  sp>eak  without  fear  and  with- 
out p>asslon,  I  see  before  us  the  precipice 
towards  which  the  oppression  that  covers 
the  land  is  leading  us. 

"This  abnormality  must  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  the  nation's  command." 

The  three  televised  interviews  that  fol- 
low are  offered  as  an  aid  to  Americans  in- 
terested in  advising  our  government  as  tf> 
what  it  should  now  do  about  "the  abnormal 
situation"  in  Greece. 

An  Interview  Broadcast  by  WCIU-TV, 
Chicago.  III.,  August  17.  1968 

Q.  Dr.  George  Anastaplo  is  a  Lecturer  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  a  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  of 
Philosophy  at  Rosary  College.  In  River  Forest. 
Illinois  (Where  he  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Political  Science  Department).  Dr.  Anastaplo 
has  received  both  his  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  travelled  to 
Greece  every  summer  since  the  year  1962  and 
has  made  an  Intensive  study  of  that  coun- 
try's affairs.  Last  year.  Dr.  Anastaplo  travelled 
as  a  foreign  correspondent  to  Greece  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  conversations 
there  with  many  pjeople  in  different  walks  of 
life,  including  some  officials  of  the  present 
Greek  government.  He  is  prep>arlng  a  book  on 
Greece  for  publication. 

Doctor,  It  is  nice  to  have  you  with  us  on 
"Grecian  Panorama."  I  know  from  your 
many  visits  to  Greece  that  you  have  many 
things  of  interest  you  could  tell  us.  But  be- 
cause we  don't  have  much  time,  I  suggest  we 
should  concentrate  on  Just  a  few  things  to- 
night. I  think  that  the  most  important  sub- 
ject currently  may  be  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution  that  Is  to  be  voted  on  by 
the  Greek  people  next  month.  I  think  our 
viewers  would  find  it  interesting  If  you 
would  review  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
draft  of  the  proposed  Constitution. 

A.  The  most  Important  event  leading  up 
to  this  draft  constitution  Is,  of  course,  the 
revolution  executed  by  a  group  of  Army  of- 
ficers in  April  of  1967,  the  revolution  which 
came  after  two  years  of  very  excited  political 
controversy  in  Greece  and  which  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  necessary  to  resolve  that  con- 
troversy. Now,  anything  anyone  says  about 
Greece  Is  going  to  be  controversial  and  any- 
thing anyone  says  In  a  short  time  Is  going  to 
be  superficial.  But  we  must  take  a  chance 
on  this  occasion. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  said  in  think- 
ing about  Greece,  In  thinking  about  the  con- 
stitution that  is  to  be  voted  on  next  month, 
Is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  unique  situation  as 
far  as  American  foreign  policy  is  concerned. 
That  is  to  say,  I  believe  this  is  the  only  place 
In  the  world  where  an  unpopular  and  repres- 
sive government,  which  is  somewhat  depend- 
ent upon  our  support,  has  as  Its  most  likely 
popular  alternative  a  government  of  the 
right.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  world  and  makes  somewhat 
strange  the  American  position  in  Greece,  a 
position  which  Is  not  necessarily  that  oi 
strong  support  but  certainly  of  acquiescence 
in  and  sometimes  mild  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  said  that  it  appears  that  the  most 
likely  present  alternative  to  the  current  gov- 
ernment Is  a  government  of  the  right.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  a  government  that 
would    be    led   by   Constantine   Karamanlls, 
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who  was  for  eight  years  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece  and  probably  the  most  Important 
Prime  Minister  In  Greece  since  Venezelos. 
Mr.  Karamanlls  is  a  known  conservative,  a 
man  of  the  right,  a  man  of  proven  effective- 
ness, and  a  man  for  whom  everyone  of  the 
right  and  of  the  left  would  settle  if  he  could 
be  put  back  into  power. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  as  far  as  Amer- 
ican policy  is  concerned?  The  risk  Is,  of 
course,  that  something  could  happen  to  Mr. 
Karamanlls.  If  something  should  happen 
to  him — he  is.  after  all.  a  man  In  his  six- 
ties— If  something  should  happen  to  him,  the 
most  plausible  peaceful  alternative  to  rule 
by  the  present  military  governors  of  Greece 
would  disappear,  the  man  who  could  have 
brought  the  country  together.  The  other 
thing  that  could  happen,  of  course.  Is  that 
as  time  goes  by.  as  people  begin  to  despair 
of  a  political  settlement,  such  as  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls would  be,  there  is  greater  likelihood 
of  a  settlement  by  arms. 

Last  Monday  afternoon  I  gave  a  talk  at 
the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
in  which  I  Indicated  that  time  was  running 
short — that  the  opportunity  for  a  political 
settlement  was  disappearing — and  that  the 
time  had  come  when  one  could  expect  to 
hear  more  and  more  of  violent  reactions  to 
the  regime.  The  following  day — by  chance,  of 
course — we  heard  of  an  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  What 
really  happened  in  Athens  on  that  occasion, 
I  do  not  yet  know;  but  certainly,  if  this  was 
not  really  an  attempt  at  assassination,  it 
cannot  be  long  before  serious  attempts  will 
be  made.  Such  are  the  thltogs  that  can  hap- 
pen If  the  plausible  alternative  represented 
by  Mr.  Karamanlls  is  not  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  you  feel  that  Mr. 
Kuramanlis  could  unite  the  nation.  Is  this 
opinion  of  yours  shared  by  the  Greek  p)eopIe. 
by  the  Greek  politicians?  On  what  do  you 
base  your  statement? 

A.  My  Impression  is.  from  my  visit  last 
summer — and  I  have  heard  nothing  since 
then  that  would  challenge  this — that  the 
people  on  the  right  are  certainly  comfort- 
able with  Mr.  Karamanlls;  even  the  p>eople  on 
the  left,  last  summer,  were  anxious  for  his 
return:  they  looked  back  to  his  Administra- 
tion— although  at  the  time  they  had  opposed 
him — they  looked  back  upon  that  as  a  much 
better  alternative,  and  they  realized  his  re- 
turn to  power  was  a  plausible  alternative, 
especially  since  the  colonels  who  now  run 
the  goverrunent  could  themselves  recognize 
in  Karamanlls  a  man  whom  they  could  trust 
to  some  extent.  This  Is  a  political  settlement 
I  am  talking  about.  This  Is  a  settlement  that 
would  permit  all  factions  in  the  country  to 
be  sure  that  a  civilized  decent  regime  would 
follow  and  that  there  would  be  no  bloodlet- 
ting, no  unnecessary  punishment,  no  unpre- 
dictable repercussions  from  a  return  to  po- 
litical government. 

Yet  someone  might  say  to  the  Greeks,  "You 
don't  need  such  a  political  settlement  now; 
you  are  about  to  get  a  constitution,  a  con- 
stitution which  Is  scheduled  to  be  voted  on 
the  29th  of  September."  But  there  are  some 
curious  things  about  that  situation.  It  Is, 
first  of  all,  a  curiously  written  constitution 
In  the  sense  that  there  was  first  a  draft  writ- 
ten by  a  group  of  Jurists  and  then,  there- 
after, there  was  a  draft  proposed  by  the 
colonels,  presumably  upon  considering  the 
reactions,  the  responses,  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed about  the  Jurists'  draft.  There  are 
other  difficulties  with  this  constitution,  one 
of  which  Is  the  fact  that  it  is  being  proposed 
by  people  who  came  to  power  unconstitu- 
tionally. That,  of  course,  brings  it  In  under 
a  cloud. 

An  even  more  serious  difficulty  Is  that  I 
do  not  see  that  It  Is  going  to  make  much  dif- 
ference to  the  political  situation  In  Greece. 
That  is  to  say,  the  people  who  are  politically 
minded  do  not  regard  this  constitution  as 
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something  they  have  to  take  seriously.  Prac- 
tically every  prominent  Greek  politician  I 
know  of — practically  every  one:  there  are 
only  two  or  three  exceptions — has  come  out 
against  It,  Including  Mr.  Karamanlls  In 
Paris. 

It  Is  very  hard  to  think  of  the  referendum 
as  something  that  people  will  really  believe 
to  be  a  legitimate  expression  of  the  public 
win.  What  I  think  it  will  be,  rather  than  a 
referendum  on  a  constitution,  is.  In  effect,  an 
attempt,  by  something  approaching  a  plebi- 
scite, to  have  the  colonels'  regime  legitimated. 
That  Is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  the  voting. 
It  seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that  such  a 
vote  and  such  a  constitution  would  mean 
much  more  than  such  votes  and  such  con- 
stitutions did  in  Stalin's  Russia  or  than  they 
do  in,  say.  Franco's  Spain.  It  Is  not  too  diffi- 
cult, when  you  control  all  the  means  of  com- 
munication, when  you  control  all  major 
weapons  and  virtually  all  means  of  coercion 
and  when  you  have  available  the  resources 
of  government — it  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
unlikely  that  you  can  In  such  circumstances 
secure  the  kind  of  vote  you  want. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  feel  that  the  present 
regime  Is  about  to  relinquish  its  power? 

A.  No,  Miss  VasUs.  I  don't  think  It  is  about 
to.  I  think  that  once  the  Constitution  Is 
ratified — as  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  In  the 
circumstances:  I  will  be  surprised  If  it  is 
not — ,  the  present  government  will  then  de- 
cide under  what  conditions  it  will  Implement 
what  parts  of  it.  There  Is  no  announced 
schedule  as  to  how  this  constitution  Is  to  be 
implemented. 

Q,  What  provisions  do  you  think  are  sig- 
nificant? 

A.  There  are  good  and  bad  features  in  the 
proposed  constitution.  One  of  the  distressing 
things  about  it  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  gCK)d  features  in  it  which,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  hereafter  associated 
with  this  regime — because  they  have  been 
put  forward  and  endorsed  by  this  regime — 
win  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  future  as 
suspect.  That  is  to  say.  somebody  who,  for 
bad  reasons,  should  want  to  oppose  one  of 
these  features  in  a  future  constitution,  will 
(Instead  of  having  to  rely  on  bad  or  selfish 
reasons)  simply  say,  "This  Is  the  colonels' 
idea:  you  don't  want  that." 

Q.  That  will  be  the  natural  reaction? 

A.  Yes,  that  would  be  a  natural  reaction 
with  an  unfortunate  effect.  Now.  there  are 
several  good  features  in  the  proptosed  con- 
stitution. Let  me  Just  mention  two  of  them. 
One  of  them  is,  of  course,  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  provision  for  a  certain  regularity  in  the 
way  it  Is  elected.  I  think  that  is  probably 
an  "improvement.  The  reduction  of  the  powers 
of  the  Parliament,  however.  I  believe  has 
gone  too  far. 

In  addition,  I  think  most  observers  would 
say  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
powers  of  the  King  is  good  not  only  for  the 
cotintry  but  also  for  the  King  himself.  That 
is  to  say,  the  King's  great  powers  and.  even 
more  important,  the  King's  hitherto  unde- 
fined powers  have  put  him  in  a  vulnerable 
situation.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  king — who 
may  be  a  young  man,  or  who  may  be  old: 
it  depends  upon  circumstances — to  be  able 
to  contend  successfully  with  men  who  have 
gotten  to  where  they  are  because  they  are 
very  good  politicians.  If  he  has  to  put  his 
Judgment  and  prestige  on  the  line  against 
such  men,  he  Is  likely  to  be  hurt.  It  is  a 
favor  to  him.  then.  In  a  way — and  certainly 
good  for  political  stabiUty — If  his  powers  are 
somewhat  reduced  and  defined.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  these,  too,  have  been  cut  too 
severely,  that  his  powers,  as  I  read  the  Con- 
stitution, are  even  more  restricted  than  those 
of  the  British  monarchy.  And  that,  I  think. 
Is  going  a  little  too  far. 

The  provisions  I  have  been  talking  about 
are  good,  except  perhaps  where  they  have 
gone  too  far.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  questionable  provisions  In  the  pro- 
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posed  constitution.  One  Is  the  creation  of 
what  Is  called  the  Constitutional  Court, 
which  would  have — which  could  have — the 
effect  not  only  of  limiting  the  expression  of 
political  opinion  but,  even  more  impxM-tant, 
of  severely  restricting  the  number  and  kind 
of  political  parties  that  are  established  in 
the  country.  This  court  win  supervise  such 
political  activity.  Even  If  the  court  does  not 
act  against  any  party,  it  vrtll  be  known  by 
anyone  who  brings  forward  a  i>arty  for  certi- 
fication that  parties  can  be  acted  against. 
When  political  parties  realize  that  such  a 
court  can  suppress  them,  they  will  conduct 
themselves  accordingly:  they  will  restrain 
themselves  much  more  than  they  should  and 
thereby  reduce  even  more  the  likelihood  that 
they  will  sp)eak  freely  on  public  issues  and 
advance  policies  opposed  to  those  of  the 
government. 

Q,  Doctor,  I  am  going  to  have  to  Inter- 
rupt you,  because  our  time  is  running  out. 
Would  you  like  to  summarize  or  say  some- 
thing briefly,  as  a   concluding  remark? 

A.  The  question  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  mind  is.  What  should  be  the  role  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Greece?  I 
think  that,  unless  something  different 
emerges  during  our  Presidential  campaign,  we 
do  know  one  thing:  we  do  know,  thus  far, 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  policy  has  been,  so  far  as  I 
understand  It.  friendly  toward  this  Greek 
regime  or,  at  least,  acquiescent  to  it,  while, 
so  far  as  I  understand  It,  Mr.  McCarthy's 
policy,  Just  as  Mr.  Kennedy's  was  and  as  I 
believe  Mr.  Humphrey's  to  be.  is  unfriendly 
toward  this  regime.  This  Juxtaposition  |of 
the  Nixon  policy  and  the  McCarthy-Hum- 
phrey-Kennedy policy)  Is  something  that 
Americans  can  well  take  Into  account  as  they 
consider  what  their  government  should  do. 

Q.  Thank  you  for  your  remarks.  Dr.  Ana- 
staplo. You  prefaced  an  article  on  Greece  you 
wrote  for  the  MassachiLsetts  Review  with 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  I  would 
like  to  quote  for  our  viewers:  "I  am  very 
little  Inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say  any- 
thing unless  1  hope  to  produce  some  good 
by  It." 

We  thank  you  for  your  remarks  and  hope 
you  will  soon  be  back  with  us  on  Grecian 
Panorama." 

An  Interview  Broadcast  bt  WCIU-TV,  Chi- 
cago, III..  November  9,  1968 

Q.  Professor  George  Anastaplo  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  a  three-week  tour  of  Greece 
which  he  conducted  for  the  Chicago  Coimcll 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Doctor.  It  Is  very  nice 
to  welcome  you  back  for  your  second  \islt 
vrtth  us  on  "Grecian  Panorama.' 

A.  Thank  you.  Miss  Vaslls.  It  is  good  to  be 
back. 

Q.  We  heard  today  that  the  Greek  govern- 
ment has  announced  that  the  constitution 
which  was  voted  on  September  29  11968)  is 
going  to  become  effective  next  Friday,  No- 
vember 15.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
92  per  cent  vote  In  favor  of  the  Constitution 
has  given  the  impression  to  many  that  the 
Greek  people  are  in  favor  of  their  military 
government,  that  they  believe  It  has  saved 
the  country  from  a  threat  of  Communism 
and  from  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

I  know  that  our  viewers  would  be  In- 
terested in  your  opinion  on  these  matters. 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  well  as  about  the 
92  per  cent  vote.  Do  you  believe  that  this 
really  Indicates  that  now  all  Is  well  In 
Greece? 

A.  No.  I  do  believe  It  does  Indicate  that 
all  Is  under  control  In  Greece,  which  Is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  all  is  well,  although 
many  Greeks  who  like  to  think  of  their  coun- 
try as  one  that  Is  prone  to  disorder  may  be- 
lieve It  is  better  to  h<»ve  strict  control  than 
to  run  the  risks  that  iieedom  brings. 

No.  1  don't  think  aU  Is  well  In  Greece  to- 
day, but  all  Is  predictable. 
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Q.  I  know  you  were  In  Delphi  the  day  of  the 
referendum  and  you  did  observe  the  voting 
there  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Would  you  begin 
with  an  account  of  what  happened  that  day 
and  continue  with  your  views  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

A.  The  voting  was  in  a  school  house  there 
In  Delphi,  in  a  school  room,  where  some 
700  people  voted.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
In  Greece  where  the  men  and  women  both 
voted  In  the  same  place.  In  many  other  poll- 
ing places,  men  and  women  voted  separately, 
as  Is  traditional.  The  voting  I  saw  was  very 
orderly,  very  quiet,  and  in  some  ways  quite 
relaxed.  Of  the  684  ballots  cast  that  day  In 
Delphi,  only  seven  were  cast  against  the  pro- 
posed constitution. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  tell  us  the  procedure. 
A.  The  voter  would  come  In.  He  would 
walk  over  to  the  table  where  the  election 
officials  were  sitting.  He  would  have  his  name 
marked  off  the  voting  list  and  his  Identity 
card  punched  to  show  he  had  voted  (since 
voting  has  long  been  compulsory  in  Greece). 
Then  he  would  take  off  the  table  an  envelope 
(Which  was  not  transparent) ,  take  the  ballot 
or  ballots — the  TES  and  NO  ballots — take 
them.  If  he  wanted  to,  into  a  curtalned-off 
polling  booth  and  there  put  the  ballot  he 
.  wanted  Into  the  envelope,  discard  the  other 
ballot  or  put  It  in  his  pocket,  come  back  to 
the  ballot  box.  place  his  sealed  envelope  Into 
the  ballot  box  and  leave.  That  was  the  proce- 
dure. Or,  rather,  that  la  the  procedure  one 
could  go  through  if  one  wanted  to. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  out  of  the  684 
voters  that  day  In  Delphi,  less  than  twenty 
of  them  (as  I  tallied  them  that  day)  took 
both  ballots.  That  Is  to  say,  all  but  twenty — 
and  I  don't  think  there  were  even  twenty — 
took  only  the  YES  ballot,  took  it  from  the 
piles  of  ballots  In  front  of  the  election  Judge 
and  his  assistants  and,  in  most  cases,  put  It 
In  the  envelope  right  there  on  the  spot  for 
depositing  In  the  ballot  box. 

Q.  The  voter  picked  up  both  ballots?  They 
were  not  handed  to  him? 

A.  The  voter  picked  up  what  he  "wanted" 
to  pick  up.  That  Is  to  say,  he  was  "free"  to 
pick  up  e-ther  ballot.  On  this  occasion,  most 
of  the  voters  took  one  of  the  Yes  ballots  and 
put  that,  right  on  the  spot.  Into  the  envelope 
and  cast  :t.  Very  few  voters  In  Delphi  that 
day  took  both  ballots.  Very  few  of  them  went 
behind  the  curtain — there  Is  not  much  point 
going  behind  the  curtain.  If  one  takes  only 
one  ballot — with  the  result  that  only  seven 
voted  N^  Some  of  those  who  took  both  bal- 
lots and  voted  yes  were  people  who  knew 
one  Is  "supposed"  to  take  both  ballots.  This 
Is  the  way  one  votes  If  one  Is  an  educated 
man,  if  one  Is  a  man  of  some  prestige.  (This 
Is  the  way  people  voted  in  Athens  that  day, 
I  have  been  told.)  Such  people  might  still 
vote  yes,  but  at  least  they  would  take  both 
ballots  and  then  vote  yes. 

It  was  so  obvious  shortly  after  the  polls 
opened  In  Delphi  that  almost  everyone  was 
voting  yes  that  I  was  soon  able  to  send  out 
a  report  on  the  voting  to  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent friend  in  Athens  who  relayed  it  to 
London.  This  report,  I  am  told,  permitted 
the  B3.C.  to  announce,  long  before  the  votes 
were  tabulated  that  night,  that  the  ballot- 
ing in  Greece  that  day  would  be  at  least 
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Q.  You  mentioned  government  propaganda. 
What  would  this  consist  of? 

A.  Government  propaganda  about  the  vot- 
ing was  found  all  over.  It  was  found  In  news- 
papers, of  course.  In  signs,  in  big  placards, 
on  walls.  In  signs  painted  on  buildings  of 
all  kinds.  You  no  doubt  heard  of  the  very 
large  sign  on  Mount  Lycabettus  In  Athens  the 
large  neon  sign  which  overlooked  the  city 
and  could  be  seen  from  the  most  populated 
sections  of  the  city  all  night — I  am  not  sure 
aU  night.  I  don't  know  how  long  they  kept 
It  on — but  it  was  visible  every  night.  Then, 
there  were  the  radio,  the  speeches,  the  cam- 
paigning. 

It  was  a  very  Intensive  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  There  was  no 
one  campaigning  against  the  constitution,  to 
speak  of — a  few  stray  voices  here  and  there — 
but  no  organized  campaign,  no  signs,  no  pol- 
iticians permitted  to  go  aroimd  the  coun- 
try speaking  against  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion. Pallticlans  were  pretty  much  told  to 
stay  at  home,  which  they  did.  It  was  a  sit- 
uation In  which  virtually  all  the  public  ef- 
forts being  made  were  made  tX)  induce  the 
people  to  vote  and  to  vote  YES. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  this  consti- 
tution was  voted  on  under  martial  law.  It 
was  voted  on.  that  is,  where  there  was  no 
effective  freedom.  I  personally  know  people 
In  Delphi  who  voted  YES  and  openly — who 
walked  In  very  calmly,  took  the  YES  baUot, 
voted  It  without  even  going  Into  the  booth, 
cheerftilly,  quite  content  evidently  with  the 
whole  business — ^people  who  I  knew  from 
conversations  on  other  occasions  simply  de- 
tesft  the  regime.  Something  made  them  act 
the  way  the  regime  wanted  them  to  act.  It  Is 
not  very  hard  to  figure  out  why  this  hap- 
pened, If  one  knows  anything  about  how 
such  votes  are  managed  In  Russia,  how  they 
were  managed  In  Germany  during  the  times 
of  the  Nazis.  It  does  not  take  much  Imagina- 
tion to  recognize  the  forces  that  conspire  to 
get  the  vote  a  government  wants:  propa- 
ganda. Intimidation,  bribery  and  hope,  hope 
that  "If  we  get  a  constitution,  things  may 
change." 

Q.  Eto  you  feel,  now  that  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment has  announced  that  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  Implemented  next  week,  that 
many  people  will  say  that  the  government  Is 
showing  good  faith  and  that  they  should 
cooperate? 

A.  People  don't  have  much  choice  about 
cooperating.  I  think  very  few  people  will  run 
the  risk  of  opposing  this  government  In  any 
serious  way.  There  are  still  thousands  of 
people  who  are  In  Island  exile:  a  number  of 
them  are  labeled  Communists,  and  they 
may  well  be,  for  all  I  know;  a  number  of 
them  are  non-Commimlsts.  Some  of  the 
Island  exUes  are  even  senior  Army  ofBcers, 
loyal  to  the  King,  who  have  thus  been  put 
out  of  the  way.  There  is  still  tight  control  by 
the  government  of  all  means  of  publicity 
and  of  all  systems  of  communications. 

The  Greeks  don't  know  how  much  of  the 
new  constitution  Is  going  to  be  effective  Im- 
mediately. They  have  been  told  that  some 
of  the  articles  will  not  be  Immediately  ef- 
fective, such  as  the  article  assuring  free- 
dom of  the  press.  They  were  told  that  be- 
fore they  voted.  In  other  words,  there  are 
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90  per  cent  In  favor  of  the  proposed  constl-     ^^ilT^r.  °.L"f^l'iff.,l^!i  Z"l  .i^P!"^„^ 


tutlon. 

Now,  the  Interesting  question  Is.  Why  did 
the  people  of  Delphi  vote  this  way? 

Q.  Yes,  I  was  about  to  ask  that. 

A.  One  reason  they  voted  that  way  Is  that 
they  were  told  they  should  vote  that  way. 
This  was  the  impression  they  had  gathered 
from  government  officials,  from  government 
propaganda,  and  from  authorities  In  the 
town.  Everyone  was  saying,  "You  should  vote 
yes,  and  furthermore,  you  should  do  It  open- 
ly." This  was  again  and  again  said  to  peo- 
ple— or,  at  least,  people  told  me  they  had 
been  told  this. 


even  before  the  constitution  came  Into  being. 
A  number  of  other  things  would  have  to  be 
known  before  one  can  decide  what  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  constitution  will  mean 
In  practice.  Is,  for  Instance,  martial  law  go- 
ing to  be  continued? 

Thus,  the  Greeks  don't  know  what  kind 
of  a  constitution  they  have  gotten,  and  what 
Is  even  more  important,  they  don't  know — 
they  can't  know — how  various  articles  In 
It  will  be  Interpreted  and  how  they  will  be 
Implemented. 

Q.  It  would  seem  from  the  92  percent  vote 
that  the  constitution  was  accepted  passively. 
Yet  some  days  later  there  was  quite  an  ex- 


pression   of   sentiment    at    the    Papandreou 
funeral.  What  do  you  make  of  that? 

A.  In  special  circumstances,  when  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  anonymity  or  when  pas- 
sions are  very  high  because  of  a  funeral  or 
for  some  other  reason,  one  can  get  an  Idea  of 
what's  happening,  of  what  people  really  think 
In  Greece.  That  Is  to  say,  one  does  learn  that 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of  peopie-- 
we  need  not  say  how  many  there  are — who 
are  very  much  against  this  regime,  and  from 
whom   nothing   is   heard   ordinarily. 

There  have  been  two  Incidents,  really,  that 
have  been  very  revealing.  One  of  them  Is  the 
Incident  of  last  December  13th  [1967]  in 
Kavalla.  Kavalla  Is  traditionally  a  left-wing 
antl-royallst  center.  That  was  the  occasion 
when  the  King  made  his  effort  to  overthrow 
this  regime.  He  landed  In  Kavalla;  he  waa 
there  suddenly,  spontaneously.  He  was  greet- 
ed In  a  way  that  he  has  never  been  greeted 
In  any  other  place  In  Greece.  He  was  carried 
through  the  streets.  This  was  not  organized- 
this  was  not  a  staged  production.  There  was 
Jubilation  at  the  prospect  that  flnallv  tlie 
colonels'  regime  was  all  over. 

Tlie  second  such  manifestation  was  at  the 
Papandreou  funeral.  When  the  old  mnn 
George  Papandreou,  died  two  weeks  ago 
there  was  obviously  great  emotion  on  :he 
part  of  many  who  had  been  his  followers 
over  the  years.  So  there  was  on  November 
3rd  (19681.  In  Athens,  a  massive  demon- 
stration. I've  seen  estimates  in  American 
newspapers  that  speak  In  terms  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  participants  In  that  funeral 
demonstration.  I  just  don't  know  and  I  am 
reluctant  to  say  how  many  there  were  until 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  check  with  people 
I  consider  reliable.  But  what  is  certainly 
clear  is  that  It  was  a  very  large  demonstra- 
tion. I  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  numbers  Involved  In  It  were  far  more 
than  the  numbers  In  that  area  who  voted 
NO  In  the  constitutional  referendum  uve 
weeks  before.  Now  the  problem  Is,  Where 
were  these  people  on  referendum  day?  Why 
didn't  they  vote  against  the  proposedconstl- 
tutlon? 

The  thing  that  comes  through,  as  one 
makes  an  effort  to  try  to  understand  what 
Is  going  on  now  In  Greece,  is  that  It  Is  very 
difficult  too  learn  what  Is  going  on  becaii.se 
of  the  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
erimient  to  present  Its  position,  and  to  pre- 
sent It  In  a  way  that  has  no  regard  for  the 
truth.  The  Greek  government  wlU  use  any 
means,  and  say  anything,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance Its  position.  That  means  that  anyone 
studying  this  matter  has  great  difficulty  find- 
ing out  from  normal  sources — the  kind  of 
sotu-ces  one  would  use  for  an  Investigation 
in  any  other  country  In  Europe  this  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain— very  great  difficulty  find- 
ing out  Just  what  Is  happening. 

One  thing  that  is  certain  Is  that  things 
are  quite  different  In  Greece  from  what  the 
government  says  they  are.  I  think  It  im- 
portant for  Americans  Interested  In  Greek 
affairs  to  keep  that  in  mind.  If  we  Amer- 
icans are  relying  on  the  assimiptlon  that 
the  present  Greek  government  really  has  the 
support  of  Its  people.  It  Is  an  assumption 
that  Is  going  to  bring  us  to  grief  Insofar  as 
we  are  allies  of  the  Greeks  and  want  to  re- 
main allies  of  the  Greeks  In  the  years  ahead. 
Q.  There  are  many  people  who  say  It  Is 
really  none  of  our  business  as  Americans  to 
comment  on  what  is  happening  in  Greece. 
A.  That  Is  sometimes  said.  But  when  Amer- 
icans, and  especially  Greek-Americans,  com- 
ment favorably  on  the  regime,  the  Greek 
government  plays  It  up,  without  restraint, 
no  matter  where  they  are,  no  matter  who 
they  are.  no  matter  whom  they  are  speaking 
to.  Any  comment  that  Is  favorable  to  the 
present  regime  will  be  played  up  In  the  Greek 
newspapers,  which  means  that  they  think 
favorable  comments  are  relevant.  I  should 
think,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  unfavor- 
able comments  are  also  relevant,  especially 
when  they  are  made  by  people  who  take  the 
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trouble  to  find  out  what  Is  really  happen- 
ing In  Greece  today. 

AN  Interview  Broadcast  by  WCIU-TV,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  November  23,  1968 

Q.  Professor  Anastaplo,  It  Is  nice  to  have 
you  back  on  "Grecian  Panorama"  tonight. 

A.  Thank  you.  Miss  Vaslls. 

Q.  It  Is  well  known.  Dr.  Anastaplo.  that 
you  are  an  advocate  of  the  return  to  power 
in  Greece  of  the  former  premier,  Constan- 
Une  Karamanlls,  as  the  best  solution  to  the 
Greek  problem  today.  Some  other  opponents 
of  the  current  Greek  regime  seem  to  think, 
however,  that  this  would.  In  reality,  be  Im- 
posing another  form  of  dictatorship  on  the 
Greek  people.  What  are  your  comments  on 
Oils? 

A.  I  have  heard  the  same  kind  of  objec- 
tion raised  to  the  Karamanlls  solution — 
whch  Is  not  really  my  suggestion  alone,  but 
the  suggestion  of  many  people  In  Greece  as 
well.  I  think  It  Is  an  objection  which  does 
not  properly  take  Into  account  what  the  sit- 
uation really  Is  In  Greece  today. 

Now.  the  very  fact  that  we  are  discussing 
this  sort  of  thing  here,  on  the  air  In  Chicago, 
shows  that  something  special  Is  happening 
in  Greece.  As  you  Indicated  In  your  Instruc- 
tion of  me,  I  have  been  to  Greece  a  number 
of  times.  Including  times  when  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls was  In  power  and  other  times  when 
Mr.  Papandreou  was  In  p>ower — that  Is  to 
say,  when  there  was  in  power  a  goverrmient 
right  of  center  as  well  as  a  government  left 
of  center.  Those  situations  did  not  compel 
Americans  to  discuss  Greek  affairs  as  we  have 
been  doing  In  this  country  the  past  eighteen 
months. 

Even  so.  my  own  position  has  not  been 
one  of  trying  to  suggest  what  the  Greeks 
should  do.  It  Is  rather  an  attempt  to  suggest 
what  we  Americans  should  do.  and  particu- 
larly what  our  State  Department  and  our 
government  should  do  in  a  situation  In 
which  the  United  States  either  has  some  re- 
sponsibility or  at  least  wlU  have  some  duties 
because  of  Its  special  relation  with  Greece 
as  an  ally.  It  Is  from  this  perspective  that 
I  am  sp>eaklng. 

Q.  How  would  you  answer  those  Americans 
who  feel  that  the  United  States  should  not 
get  further  involved  with  any  other  problems 
In  the  world?  How  much  further  can  we  ex- 
tend ourselves?  Some  say  we  are  so  Involved 
now  In  Viet  Nam  that  we  should  not  get 
Involved  In  the  Greek  situation. 

A.  That  Is  a  perfectly  sensible  caution, 
that  we  should  recognize  the  limits  of  Ameri- 
can power.  The  "limits  of  American  power" 
means  that  we  should  recognize  beyond 
what  mark  American  power  does  not  extend. 
But  It  also  means  that  we  should  appreciate. 
If  we  are  to  be  realistic  about  what  "limits" 
means,  within  what  limits  American  power 
can  be  effective. 

The  fact  Is  that  Greece  is  an  American 
ally.  It  has  been  an  ally  of  ours  for  twenty 
years.  It  Is  very  much  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  several  things — for  arms, 
for  example.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  wants  certain  things  from  Greece. 
There  has  long  been  a  connection  between 
the  two  countries,  partly  because  of  the 
large  number  of  Greeks  In  this  country. 
There  Is  a  traditional  friendship  between  the 
countries.  There  has  been  over  the  vears  an 
affinity  of  Institutions.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  things  that  have  brought  us 
together.  That  is  to  say,  this  Isnt  an  artifi- 
cial, a  temporary,  alliance. 

Besides,  whatever  damage  Is  done  In  Greece 
by  any  government  Is  damage  the  United 
States  will  have  to  help  repair  someday.  It 
isn't  as  If  we  can  walk  away  from  Greece 
and  forget  about  It.  There  are  a  number  of 
factors  that  require  us  to  be  Interested  In 
Greece,  aside  from  the  question  which  some 
people  would  insist  upon,  the  question  of 
our  responsibility  for  what  has  happened 
there.  We  need  not  say  that  the  United  States 
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is  responsible  for  what  has  happened  in 
Greece  In  recent  years  In  order  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  United  States  should  be 
concerned  about  what  Is  going  to  happen  or 
about  what  Is  happening  In  that  country. 

I  am  not  concerned  simply  to  settle  a 
historical  question  about  who  is  responsible 
for  what  has  happened  In  Greece.  The  prin- 
cipal problem  for  me  today  Is,  what  Is  the 
best  way  of  correcting  the  situation  right 
now,  a  situation  which  Is  so  burdensome  for 
our  friends  there,  so  burdensome  for  the 
people  of  our  forebears.  Even  If  one  Is  liv- 
ing m  the  United  States,  even  If  one  has 
been  born  here  ( as  have  I ) .  one  cannot  help 
but  feel  a  concern  for  that  people.  One  can- 
not, as  an  American,  simply  abandon  one's 
friends  and  those  to  whom  one  Is  close  In 
that  country. 

Q.  Now.  you  are  speaking  of  the  interest 
we  should  have,  the  concern  we  should  have, 
because  of  what  has  happened  there  since 
April  1967.  You  would  not  have  this  concern 
if  Greece  had  an  elected,  a  duly-elected,  gov- 
ernment. Is  that  correct? 

A.  If  there  was  In  Athens  a  government 
that  had  been  Installed  by  the  Greek  people, 
if  It  was  a  government  which  clearly  had 
the  support  of  the  Greek  people,  which  was 
not  a  dictatorship,  as  this  one  clearly  is. 
and  If  It  was  not  doing  various  things  that 
this  government  Is  clearly  doing,  such  as 
torture,  such  as  intimidation  (even  of  Greek- 
Americans),  It  would  be  a  quite  different 
matter.  You  can  talk  to  Greek-Americans  In 
this  country  who  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  been  approached  and  threatened, 
through  their  relatives  back  In  Greece,  for 
criticizing  the  regime  in  Greece.  After  all, 
even  so  courageous  a  Greek  as  Helen  Vlachou 
has  had  to  close  down  her  Journal  [Hellenic 
Review]  In  London.  Why  did  she  have  to 
close  down  so  useful  and  so  successful  a 
publication?  Press  reports  published  here 
speak  of  pressure  put  on  her  by  threats  to 
her  family  in  Athens.  This  is  not  what  she 
said,  of  course,  but  this  Is  what  press  re- 
ports have  said.  When  there  Is  this  kind  of 
government  in  Greece,  it  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  Americans  should  sit 
by  and  accept  It  as  an  ally;  it  Is  a  serious 
question  whether  we  can  sit  by  and,  even  If 
only  passively  or  by  acquiescence,  help  It  do 
what  it  does.  I  am  not  concerned,  primarily, 
to  tell  Greeks  what  they  should  do.  I  ani 
concerned  to  say  what  the  United  States 
should  and  should  not  do.  This  I  am  obliged 
and  entitled  to  do. 

Now.  let  us  consider  the  question  of  Con- 
stantlne  Karamanlls.  Those  who  say  that  the 
best  thing  for  Greece  would  be  Immediate 
free  elections  which  would  let  the  Greeks  re- 
turn whom  they  would  return  to  power,  have 
something  to  be  said  for  them.  There  is,  for 
instance,  something  to  be  said  for  Andreas 
Papandreou  as  an  alternative  to  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls. Mr.  Papandreou  is  a  man  who  Is  well- 
intentioned.  I  have  not  yet  met  him.  I  have 
never  talked  to  him,  nor  even  corresponded 
with  him.  I  know  only  what  everybody 
knows  about  him.  But  from  what  I  do  know 
of  him,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  he 
means  the  best  for  Greece.  He  has  consid- 
erable talent  and,  given  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity, he  might  some  day  do  things  for 
Greece.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  other 
Greeks  as  well  as  who  can  make  important 
contributions  to  their  country.  But  my  con- 
cern is.  What  Is  the  best  way  the  United 
States  can  help  Greece  out  of  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  in  some  ways  very, 
very  dangerous?  Anything  can  happen  when 
a  people  Is  compelled,  as  are  the  Greeks  today, 
to  do  something  it  does  not  want  to  do.  What 
may  happen  no  one  can  predict.  It  Is  the  un- 
predictable, in  a  way.  that  Is  threatening 
Greece  and  that  Is  threatening  the  United 
State's  role  In  Greece. 

Mr.  Karamanlls  seems  to  me  the  beet  way 
out  because  it  Is  a  way  that  does  appeal  to 
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people  of  the  left,  right  and  center  in 
Greece.  I  know  this  from  my  own  inter- 
views in  Greece.  This  solution  appeals  to  peo- 
ple in  the  American  government  It  appeals 
even  to  people  who  are  supporting  the  colo- 
nels In  Greece:  they  find  Mr.  Karamanlls  least 
threatening  of  all  the  alternatives  to  their 
own  rule. 

Q.  Least  threatening  In  what  way? 
A.  If  Mr.  Karamanlls  should  come  to  power, 
I  believe  he  would  be  reasonable  about  what 
he  would  do  in  the  way  of  calling  the  colo- 
nels to  account. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  he  should  do  if  he 
came  In? 

A.  I  am  In  favor  of  amnesty,  as  much  as 
possible.  I  am  in  favor  of  closing  accounts, 
rather  than  settling  them.  I  am  not  In  favor 
of  fighting  old  battles  over  and  over  again. 
Greece  has  had  too  much  of  that.  I  am  not 
In  favor  of  shedding  blood  to  settle  some- 
thing. I  hope  Mr.  Karamanlls  would  take 
much  the  same  position. 

What  would  Mr.  KLaramanlls  do  If  he  re- 
turned to  power?  Would  It  be  a  dictatorship? 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a  dlcta- 
torBhlp.  I  don't  know  what  he  would  do;  no 
one  knows  what  he  would  do.  But  there  Is  no 
reason  why  he  should  Impose  upon  himself 
the  extra  burden  of  maintaining  a  dictator- 
ship. A  dictatorship  is  really  a  verv  inefficient 
form  of  government  to  maintain.  It  Is  very  In- 
efficient In  many  ways.  For  Instance,  informa- 
tion is  very  hard  to  get.  Reliable  information 
that  people  need  to  run  their  affairs  intel- 
ligently is  often  hard  to  get  in  a  dictatorship 
of  this  kind,  whether  it  is  in  Russia  or  in  Ger- 
many of  the  old  days  or  in  the  Greece  of  the 
colonels  today.  There  is  no  need  for  Mr 
Karamanlls  to  impose  such  burdens  upon 
himself.  There  Is  no  reason  for  him  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  people  left  of  center.  He  already 
has  the  support  of  well  over  half  of  the 
Greeks.  When  a  leader  has  such  support,  he 
does  not  have  to  Impose  upon  his  people  the 
kind  of  restrictions  the  colonels  are  imposing. 
They  Impose  the  restrictions  thev  are  im- 
posing, and  thus  run  the  risk  of  provoking  a 
ruinous  civil  war,  because  thev  have  no  other 
way  of  maintaining  themselves  In  power 

The  Karamanlls  solution  Is,  I  believe  the 
only  prudent,  political  solution  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  There  are  other  solutions 
that  might  work.  But  this  one  Is  the  most 
reliable  for  getting  Greece  past  the  colonels 
without  a  catastrophe.  It  would  put  in  power 
a  man  who  has  some  respect  for  the  ordinary 
political  processes  of  his  countrv.  One  thing 
we  should  remember  l%  that  Mr."  Karamanlls 
was  acUially  voted  out  of  office  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1963-1964.  The  colonels  will  never  be 
voted  out  of  office.  That  Is  to  say.  they  will 
never  be  voted  out  of  office  In  "a  situation 
where  they  are  actually  putting  up  candi- 
dates that  they  are  supporting.  Thev  might 
some  day  use  nn  election,  if  thev  feel  them- 
selves going,  as  a  way  of  making  a  safe  transl- 
tlon— but  they  vrtll  not  be  surprised  by  the 
result  of  any  elections  they  conduct. 

Mr.  Karamanlls,  authoritarian  as  he  some- 
times was.  strong-minded  as  he  sometimes 
was,  was  nevertheless  enough  of  a  constitu- 
tionalist, enough  of  a  democrat,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  defeated,  to  be  defeated  In  an 
election  which  no  doubt  had  all  kinds  of  Ir- 
regularities and  even  fraud  on  both  sides 
He  was  enough  of  a  politician  conforming  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  to  normal  democratic 
processes  to  be  willing  to  submit  himself  to 
the  electoral  process  and  to  be  deprived  of 
power  after  having  served  eight  rather  suc- 
cessful years  In  the  highest  office. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  something  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  the  colonels  themselves 
could  serve  their  country  together  with  other 
leaders? 

A.  I  think  there  are  things  the  colonels 
could  be  given  to  do  that  would  take  care  of 
them. 

If  I  were  a  leader  of  the  Left  of  Center— In 
Greek  politics,  I  am  nothing:  I  have  no  post- 
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tlon  In  Greek  politics — but  If  I  were  some- 
one left  of  center.  If  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Center  Union,  I  would  be  Inclined  to  work 
out  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Karamanlls,  in  which 
some  of  our  people — If  I  were  left  of  center — 
would  take  certain  cabinet  posts.  If,  however, 
the  Center  Union  should  insist  on  free  elec- 
tions, and  If  they  could  somehow  get  them, 
they  would  have  nothing.  It  would  be  (In 
my  opinion)  a  landslide  for  Mr.  Karamanlls 
and  his  supporters,  while  the  Center  Union 
would  be  left  with  nothing  at  all.  I  think  It 
is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Center  Union  leaders. 
If  they  want  to  retain  some  control  over  the 
Immediate  political  life  of  Greece,  to  Join 
now  some  kind  of  coalition  under  Mr. 
Karamanlls's  leadership. 

It  Is  In  Mr.  Karamanlls's  Interest,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  bring  Into  his  government 
several  leaders  of  the  Center  Union.  After 
all,  everyone  knows  that  If  the  elections  of 
1967  had  been  carried  out,  the  Center  Union 
Party  would  probably  have  had  a  majority. 
The  Center  Union  has  been  deprived  of  what 
It  had.  In  a  way.  earned,  and  consequently, 
there  Is  a  danger  of  bitterness,  a  danger  of 
recrimination,  that  comes  from  this  kind  of 
deprivation.  It  would  surely  be  prudent  for 
Mr.  Karamanlls  to  head  off  such  a  develop- 
ment bx.  jecognlzlnct  what  the  Center  Union 
can  contribute  to  Greece. 

A  political  decision  Is  needed  In  Greece 
today,  a  recourse  to  what  Is  possible  In 
present  circumstances.  The  objection  that 
the  return  of  Mr.  Karamanlls  to  power  Is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  dictatorship  Is  not  some- 
thing one  hears  as  much  In  Greece  as  out. 
In  Greece,  people  do  feel  the  present  regime 
as  a  real  dictatorship,  and  they  realize  that 
whatever  they  remember  about  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls's administration,  whatever  com- 
plaints they  had  about  it,  his  administra- 
tion was  nothing  like  this,  and  they  appre- 
ciate that. 

I  think  that  the  most  Interesting  thing 
about  the  objections  one  hears  against  Im- 
posing a  dictatorship  through  Mr.  Kara- 
manlls Is  that  they  reveal  something  about 
the  sometimes  unrealistic  character  of  Greek 
political  opinion.  That  Is  to  say.  It  seems 
to  an  outsider,  such  as  I  am,  extremely  un- 
realistic for  Greeks  abroad  to  object,  "We 
don't  want  Mr.  Karamanlls,  we  want  free 
elections,  et  cetera",  as  If  free  elections 
would  solve  everything,  as  If  they  are  likely 
to  get  free  elections  as  an  alternative  to 
the  colonels.  One  must.  In  political  matters, 
consider  the  practical  alternatives  and  make 
a  Judgment.  The  kind  of  objection  we  have 
been  discussing  tonight,  which  can  stand  In 
the  way  of  forming  an  effective  coalition  In 
opposition  to  the  colonels,  should  give  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  familiar  with  Greek  poll- 
tics  an  Idea  of  the  idealistic  shortsightedness 
that  has  sometimes  characterized  Greek 
politics  and  that  has  contributed  to  the 
present  troubles  in  Greece. 

Certain  obvious  compromises  during  the 
1965-1967  crisis — certain  compromises  of  a 
political  character,  certain  prudential  solu- 
tions— would  have  prevented  the  troubles 
the  Greeks  have  now.  I  refer  to  the  kind  of 
compromise  that  an  ordinary  American 
politician  would  have  easily  been  able  to 
make.  This  the  Greeks  were  unable  to  do — 
and  this  is  partly  why  they  have  what  they 
have.  They  certainly  don't  deserve  what  they 
have,  but  there  is  a  reason  whv  thev  have  It. 


ROCKEFELLER'S  TRIPS  A 
BLUNDER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  no 
one  can  blame  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
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for  the  violent  anti-American  demon- 
strations that  marred  his  visits  to  Latin 
America,  the  Governor  can  and  must 
be  held  responsible  for  the  planning  of 
the  trip  with  such  a  large  entourage,  for 
continuation  after  it  became  clear  that 
the  enterprise  was  ill-timed,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  willingness  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  an  exuberant  pose  with  Dic- 
tator Duvalier  of  Haiti. 

I  commend  to  readers  of  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise  for 
July  8,  1969,  written  by  the  paper's  pub- 
lisher, James  Loeb,  former  Ambassador 
to  Peru: 

The  Governor's  Trips  H.^ve  Ended — 

FINALLY 

Editorial  space  Is  supposed  to  be  used  for 
the  editor's  honest  expression  of  opinion. 
Judiciously  articulated  but  nonetheless 
straightforward.  Within  this  context,  we  are 
constrained  to  say  that  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler's several  trips  to  Latin  America  have  con- 
stituted, at  least  In  the  short  run,  a  disaster 
for  the  United  States  and  even  for  the  Gov- 
ernor himself. 

Despite  our  divergent  political  affiliation, 
we  have  always  considered  the  Governor  a 
fine  public  servant,  a  voice  of  generally  con- 
structive moderation,  and.  with  some  excep- 
tions, a  good  governor.  We  still  do. 

But  everyone  makes  mistakes,  and  we 
believe  that  Nelson  Rockefeller  Is  honest 
enough  with  himself  to  recognize  now,  after 
the  fact,  that  these  trips  have  been  unhelp- 
ful, to  put  It  mildly.  We  will  continue  to  be- 
lieve this,  despite  any  public  statements  the 
Governor  may  make  to  the  contrary,  simply 
because  he  Is  too  Intelligent  to  delude  him- 
self. 

We  recognize  that  the  disturbances  do  not 
represent  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
those  Latin  American  countries  he  was  per- 
mitted to  visit.  On  the  contrary,  we  suspect 
that  much  (but  not  all)  of  the  opposition 
expressed  was  inspired  and  even  maneu- 
vered by  forces  that  would  never  be  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  no  matter  what  our 
policies  are  or  might  be. 

We  readily  concede  that,  on  the  basis  of 
his  trips,  the  Governor  could  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  which  would, 
if  accepted  and  Implemented,  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Latin  American  countries.  This  could  be  a 
plus  fatcor,  but  we  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Governor  learned  enough  to  warrant 
the  cost  or  enough  that  could  not  have  been 
learned  through  less  flamboyant  investiga- 
tions. 

We  would  even  be  prepared  to  admit,  as 
the  Governor  has  charged,  that  the  press, 
radio  and  television  exaggerated  the  negative 
aspects  of  his  trips  without  giving  sufficient 
attention  to  the  positive  aspects. 

But  for  us  the  culminating  shame  was  the 
picture  of  our  smiling  Governor  with  Presi- 
dent Duvalier  of  Haiti  waving  to  the  crowds 
of  people  whom  the  most  corrupt  and  ruth- 
less dictator  of  the  hemisphere  had  brought 
out  to  greet  him.  Added  to  the  deaths  that 
resulted  from  the  various  visits,  this  picture 
cannot  soon  be  obliterated  from  history. 

There  were  other  dictators  visited  by  the 
President's  envoy  ...  in  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay and  Argentina,  dictators  who  had  sup- 
pressed and/or  Jailed  citizens  whose  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  had  been  fully 
demonstrated  and  documented.  But  the 
friendly  visit  to  "Papa  Doc"  Duvaller's  Haiti 
was  the  culmination  of  the  disaster. 

What  kind  of  Impression  does  this  give 
the  Latin  American  people?  If  the  Peruvian 
government  (also  a  military  dictatorship) 
nationalizes  without  adequate  compensation 
one  American  oil  company  which,  whatever 
Its  present  legitimate  rights,  has  made  many 
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fortunes  out  of  Peruvian  oil,  we  threaten  to 
cut  off  all  our  aid.  But  apparently  the  ruth- 
lessness  and  corruption  of  the  Duvallers  of 
the  hemisphere  do  not  bother  us  at  all. 
What  kind  of  values  do  we  espouse? 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  government 
to  intervene  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  foreign 
countries,  even  to  bring  Justice  or  to  Im- 
plement democratic  practices.  On  the  con- 
trary. But  we  surely  should  not  go  out  of  our 
way  to  lend  respectability  to  governments 
which  are  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  their  own 
paople,  but  to  the  continent. 

What  Is  amazing  about  the  Governor's  se- 
ries of  trips  Is  that  the  Idea  was  first  sug- 
gested to  President  Nixon  by  Galo  Plaza, 
secretary  general  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  then  accepted  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Both  Galo  Plaza  and  Rocke- 
feller are  thoroughly  knowledgeable  In  Latin 
American  affairs;  both  are  democrats  with 
a  small  d.  And  President  Nixon  might  have 
learned  something  from  his  horrible  exp)e- 
rlence  in  Latin  America  In  1958. 

Maybe  the  one  gain  from  the  recent 
Rockefeller  experience,  despite  the  cost,  is 
the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  great  gap  be- 
tween what  experts  knew  of  the  feelings  of 
Latin  Americans  a  generation  ago  and  what 
their  feelings  are  today. 

The  late  Mayor  LaGuardla  once  said  of 
himself,  "When  I  make  a  mistake  It's  a 
beaut!"  Governor  Rockefeller  can  echo  the 
remarks  of  "the  Little  Flower." 


IF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN- 
TEREST RATE  BILL  MERELY  RATI- 
FIES CURRENT  PRACTICE,  'WHAT, 
THEN,  IS  THE  NEED  FOR  THIS 
FAR-REACHING  BILL? 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
prepared  yesterday  to  take  the  floor  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  255,  the  bill  sched- 
uled for  consideration  yesterday  dealin? 
with  interest  rates  on  installment  loans 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  McMill.an),  an- 
nounced that  action  on  that  bill  would 
be  postponed  for  2  weeks.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  decided 
not  to  call  up  the  bill  yesterday  because, 
frankly,  none  of  us  had  had  sufficient 
time  to  give  it  the  study  it  deserves.  The 
committee  report  on  the  bill  did  not  be- 
come available  to  us  until  yesterday 
morning. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  yesterday  af- 
ternoon between  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Pat- 
man)  ,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  bill  merely  ratified  a 
practice  which  has  been  in  existence  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  here  for  61  years, 
I  feel  it  might  be  useful  to  the  Members 
to  read  the  remarks  I  had  prepared  for 
the  debate  yesterday.  I  was  seeking  to 
put  the  issue  into  perspective  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Truth  In  Lending  Aci;  which 
took  effect  July  1  of  this  year. 
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Had  the  bill  been  called  up  yesterday, 
and  I  had  been  recognized  to  discuss  it, 
I  was  prepared  to  say  that  this  bill  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  what  it 
purports  to  do,  but  it  does  a  lot  of  things 
it  pretends  not  to  do.  It  is  a  ba  J  bill.  It 
should  either  be  recommitted  to  com- 
mittee for  further  study — and  public 
hearings  on  this  amended  version — or  it 
should  be  defeated  out  of  hand. 

I  am  amazed  that  a  committee  of  the 
House  would  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend 
blanket  amnesty  to  anyone  who  ever  vio- 
lated a  District  law  which  has  been  on 
the  books  for  61  years.  Yet  that  is  what 
this  bill  does. 

Please  read  section  4  of  the  bill  as 
amended  in  committee: 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  loan  described  In 
section  28-3307(8)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Kinib:a  Code  (added  by  section  3  of  this  Act) 
final  repayment  of  which  Is  due  after  July  1, 
1968, 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  of  any  other 
bill  which  goes  back  1  full  year  or  more 
to  forgive  any  violation  which  might 
have  occurred  under  existing  law? 

This  bill  does.  I  understand  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  protects  any  transaction  which 
was  completed  more  than  a  year  ago.  So 
this  bill  fills  in  the  intervening  12 
months,  and  provides  amnesty  for  that 
entire  period. 

Now  what  does  it  provide  amnesty 
from?  This  is  the  part  which  is  so  mys- 
terious. It  purports  to  permit  District  of 
Columbia  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
to  continue  offering  the  same  kind  of  in- 
stallment loans  that  they  have  regularly 
been  providing,  and  presumably  at  the 
same  effective  rates  of  interest.  But  who 
or  what  says  they  cannot  continue  to  of- 
fer such  loans  without  the  passage  of 
this  bill? 

NO  REFERENCE  IN  REPORT  TO  TRtJTH  IN  LENDING 
ACT 

There  is  no  explanation  in  the  com- 
mittee report  for  this  point.  We  are  led 
to  believe  from  the  committee  report 
that  unless  this  bill  becomes  law,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  banks  no  longer  will 
be  able  to  offer  what  they  call  8-percent 
discount  loans,  which  are  actually  at  the 
effective  annual  rate  of  15.75  percent. 

Nowhere  in  the  report  is  there  any  ref- 
erence made  to  the  Federal  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  which  took  effect  July  1, 
yet  the  implication  has  been  given  that 
the  truth  In  lending  law  apparently,  or 
presumably,  or  possibly,  or  ostensibly, 
makes  the  practices  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  banks  in  extending  8-percent 
discount  loans  illegal  imder  the  District's 
8-percent  usury  ceiling. 

That  is  simply  not  true.  And  I  assume 
that,  since  It  is  not  true,  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  there- 
fore carefully  refrained  from  using  this 
arjrument  In  its  report. 

All  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  requires 
in  connection  with  these  8-percent  dis- 
count loans  is  that  the  bank  reveal  that 
the  annual  percentage  rate  of  the  fi- 
nance charge  is  actually  15.75,  not  8 
percent.  In  order  to  avoid  any  confusion, 
or  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  nuisance 
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suits  under  the  various  State  usury 
laws  setting  maximum  rates  on  interest, 
the  Federal  Truth  in  Lending  Act  care- 
fully spells  out  the  fact  that  the  finance 
charge  on  which  the  annual  percentage 
rate  is  based  is  not  regarded  as  interest 
under  any  State  usury  law. 

But  because  the  truth-in-lending  law 
requires  the  District  of  Columbia  banks, 
and  all  other  lenders  everywhere  in  the 
country,  to  reveal  the  actual  rates  of 
their  finance  charges — which  are  far 
above  what  the  people  have  generally 
thought  they  were  paying  in  terms  of  an 
annual  rate — the  District  of  Columbia 
banks  now  say  they  fear  that  some  con- 
sumers will  file  nuisance  suits  against 
them  alleging  that  they  have  been  vio- 
lating District  of  Columbia's  8-percent 
usury  law  ceiling. 

ARE 'the    DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA   BANKS   VIOLAT- 
ING   EXISTING    LAW? 

In  the  very  brief  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  the  orig- 
inal H.R.  255,  the  witnesses  from  the 
banking  industry  made  it  clear  that  they 
did  not  think  they  have  been  violating 
the  District's  usury  ceiling  with  their  8- 
percent  discount  loans,  and  felt  they 
could  easily  prove  this  in  court. 

I  think  they  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

The  handling  of  this  bill  has  been 
mysterious  and  amazing.  The  amended 
bill  was  approved  in  committee  several 
weeks  ago.  Yet  the  amended  bill  was  not 
available  to  us  until  a  few  hours  before 
its  scheduled  consideration  by  the  House. 
The  committee  report  was  not  filed  until 
sometime  before  midnight  last  Friday. 
Yet  we  are  being  asked  to  take  up  this 
far-reaching  measure  with  no  real  op- 
portunity to  study  it  carefully. 

The  committee  acknowledges  hastiness 
in  its  draftsmanship  by  saying  that  it 
does  not  intend  the  bill  to  legalize  16  or 

14  or  12  percent  interest  on  home  mort- 
gages, and  I  understand  the  committee 
plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to  its 
amended  bill  to  make  that  point  clear. 
But  the  fact  that  the  bill  came  out  of 
committee  with  provisions  which  could 
apply  such  high  ceilings  to  mortgages 
makes  us  all  wonder  what  else  might  be 
permitted  or  allowed  in  this  bill  that  the 
committee  does  not  know  about  or  has 
not  looked  into. 

The  v.-orst  thing  of  all  is  the  amnesty 
clause.  I  will  move  to  strike  that  out  of 
the  bill.  What  right  have  we  to  forgive 
past  violations  of  law,  if  they  have 
occurred? 

15  IC    PERCENT    TOO    HIGH,    TOO    LOW,    OR    JtTST 

RIGHT?    WHY? 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  although 
the  committee  report  implies  that  all  of 
the  testimony  received  on  H.R.  255  when 
the  brief  hearings  were  conducted  on  it 
in  this  Congress  was  favorable,  the  rec- 
ord should  show  that  I  objected  to  the 
bill  in  its  original  form,  for  reasons 
which  I  spelled  out  in  detail,  in  a  state- 
ment provided  to  each  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  morning  of  the 
hearing,  and  later  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  7  at  page 
11665.  No  mention  Is  made  of  my  oppo- 
sition in  the  report.  But  in  conform- 
ance with  the  recommendations  I 
made  in  my  written  testimony,  the  com- 
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mlttee  junked  the  original  approach  of 
H.R.  255  and  has  now  come  out  with  an 
amended  bill  which  straightforwardly 
raises  the  legal  rates  of  interest  in  the 
District  on  installment  loans.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  present  8-percent  usury  ceiUng 
is  too  low.  But  what  is  the  right  figure? 
Should  it  be  16  percent,  as  this  bill  pro- 
poses, or  12  percent,  as  is  the  case  in 
nearby  Maryland?  No  study  seems  to 
have  been  made  on  that  point.  So  we  do 
not  know,  from  the  committees  work  on 
this  bill,  whether  16  percent  is  too  high, 
too  low,  or  just  right. 

All  we  do  know  is  that  the  committee 
has  taken  the  highest  rates  currently 
charged  by  district  banks  for  Installment 
loans  and  said,  in  effect,  this  is  a  dandy 
rate,  just  right,  so  let  us  legalize  it. 

COMPREHENSIVE    STUDY    NEEDED    BEFORE    LAW    IS 
PASSED 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted for  fui-ther  study— and  for  com- 
prehensive study,  not  just  a  whitewash 
of  what  has  been  done.  If  the  Suburban 
Trust  Co.,  of  nearby  Maryland  can  ad- 
vertise— as  it  has  been  doing  under 
truth  in  lending— that  its  rate  on  the 
kind  of  installment  loans  covered  in  this 
bill  is  12  percent,  why  do  the  District 
banks  need  16  percent?  Mavbe  they  do. 
But  why? 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  and  it  becomes  law. 
how  soon  would  it  be  before  the  Mary- 
land banks  go  to  their  legislature  and 
say  that  since  the  District  banks  can 
get  16  percent,  Mar.vland  banks  should 
not  be  held  to  12  percent.  This  bill  could 
therefore  have  tremendous  ramifications 
on  all  tj-pes  of  consumer  loans — on  the 
rates  charged. 

If  the  District  Committee  does  not 
want  to  undertake  the  research  neces- 
sary to  come  forward  with  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  on  consumer  credit  rates  and 
charges,  then  it  should  let  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  City  Council  do  it.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  I  can  assure  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  if  15.75  percent  has  al- 
ways been  a  legal  rate  in  Washington 
for  a  so-called  8-percent  discount  loan, 
then  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  does  not 
make  it  suddenly  illegal,  so  this  bill  is 
unnecessary-  from  that  standpoint.  All 
truth  in  lending  has  done  in  that  respect 
has  been  to  smoke  out  the  true  rate — 
and  that  is  what  truth  in  lending  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

H.R.  255  is  a  bad  bill. 


CURB   INFLATION   HONESTLY— CUT 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^S 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  hys- 
teria hovers  over  our  land  to  sell  an  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  as  if  it  were  some 
desperate  final  effort  to  curb  the  con- 
tinuing Inflation.  The  cry  is  that  the 
taxpayers'  spending  causes  Inflation — 
their  money  must  be  taken  out  of  cir- 
culation, liae  tax  pushers  seem  con- 
vinced that  by  repetition  of  the  cliche, 
"the   surtax   Is   necessarj'   to   curb   In- 
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flation,"  they  can  hypnotize  the  tax- 
payers and  voters  to  blindly  accept  the 
hoodwink  as  being  true. 

As  the  surtax  extension  awaits  further 
action,  the  Ford  Foundation  announces 
grants  of  better  than  $3  million  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  alone. 

Are  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to  be  told  that 
foundation  grants  do  not  contribute  to 
Inflation — perhaps  because  they  are  tax 
free? 

Even  the  United  Nations  organization 
indicated  concern  over  our  inflation 
crisis — not  on  behalf  of  our  taxpayers — 
but  over  our  marketplace  for  foreign 
Imports. 

Our  constituents  are  not  being  taken 
In.  They  are  writing  back,  "We're  wor- 
ried about  inflation,  too.  Curb  Govern- 
ment spending." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news 
clippings : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  July  13. 
1969) 
Nine  Negroes  in  Area  Get  Ford  Grants 
Nlae  faculty  members  In  the  Washington 
-    area-are  among  104  Negro  college  and  uni- 
versity  teachers    who    have   received    grants 
from    the    Ford    FVaundatlon    for    advanced 
graduate  study  this  fall. 

The  grants,  totaling  nearly  $1  million, 
were  made  nationally  to  70  universities  and 
colleges.  They  Include  allowances  for  tuition, 
fees,  books  and  travel,  plus  a  salary  stipend. 
"The  purpose  of  the  awards  Is  to  increase 
the  number  of  blacks  who  are  qualified  to 
participate  fully  in  American  higher  educa- 
tion by  assisting  them  in  obtaining  the  key 
credential — a  doctoral  degree,"  said  James  W. 
Armsey,  a  Ford  Foundation  spokesman. 
Area  recipients  and  their  awards  are: 
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charge,  higher  Social  Security  deductions  and 
strict  monetary  poUcles,  the  economic  and 
social  council  study  said  further  U.S.  price 
Increases  are  "more  certain  than  ever"  In 
view  of  wage  awards. 

"The  task  of  slowing  down  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  prices  with  minimum  loss  of  em- 
ployment and  production  is  the  challenge 
that  faces  not  only  the  United  States  but 
also  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,"  the 
study  asserted. 

Nevertheless,  thfe  5  per  cent  increase  In 
American  demand,  after  an  industrial  slide  in 
1966,  was  "by  far  the  most  Important  single 
factor"  in  the  Impact  on  other  countries,  the 
study  pointed  out. 

American  imports  Jumped  24  per  cent  to 
$33  billion  In  1968.  Some  60  per  cent  of  these 
came  from  Canada,  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

Libya,  where  an  oil  boom  is  In  process  at- 
tained the  highest  1968  growth  in  real  do- 
mestic product — 40  per  cent — against  a  21 
per  cent  1960-67  average.  Other  countries 
with  large  1968  rates  of  expansion  included 
Israel,  14  per  cent;  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
13.  and  Japan  and  Iraq,  12.  The  Soviet  Union 
registered  a  7.2  per  cent  gain. 

Countries  with  the  largest  gross  products 
are  likely  to  show  the  smallest  percentages 
of  gain  because  of  their  higher  base. 

Despite  the  outlook  for  expanded  growth, 
the  report  warned  that  if  developed  coun- 
tries resort  to  defensive  measures  to  re- 
store trade  balances  or  ward  off  imports,  de- 
veloping countries  could  suffer.  If  the  flow  of 
capital  were  checked,  the  1960s  could  end 
with  an  aid  crisis,  the  survey  added. 
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The  Institute  at  Howard  will  "Identify  suc- 
cessful business  and  management  techniques 
and  make  them  available  to  minority  bu=i. 
nessmen,"  Stans  said.  This  already  is  being 
done  on  a  smaller  scale  by  Howard's  Sm.tli 
Business  Guidance  and  Development  Center. 
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PROTESTS  INCREASED  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Catholic  University — Verna  L.  Cook,  $8,150; 
DC.  Teachers  College — Theodore  R.  Hudson, 
$14,015;  Howard  University — Kermit  K. 
Keith.  $10,000:  Ezra  A.  Naughton;  $7,416, 
Edna  N.  Sims,  $7,545,  and  Michael  R.  Win- 
ston, $10,165. 

MARYLAND 

Bowie  state  College — Julia  C.  Elam,  $9,616; 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park — 
John  W.  Blasslngame,  $8,875. 

VIRGINIA 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College — 
Joseph  B.  Myers,  $9,067. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Julv  10, 

19691 

Urban  Group  Gets  S2  Million  Grant 

The  National  Urban  Coalition  today  re- 
ceived an  unrestricted  grant  of  $2.25  mil- 
lion from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  help  meet  ex- 
penses of  the  coalition  during  the  next  two 
years,  according  to  its  chairman,  John  W. 
Gardner.  , 

It  was  the  third  Ford  grant  to  the  coali- 
tion, which  w^as  formed  In  the  wake  of  riots 
in  Detroit  and  Newark  in  1967  and  has  tried 
to  marshal  business,  labor,  religious  and  gov- 
ernment groups  behind  solving  the  problems 
of  the  urban  poor. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  1969] 
V:H.  Finds  U.S.  Inflation  "Disturbing" 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
UNrrED  Nations. — Continued  Inflation  In 
the  United  States  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1969  despite  restraining  Influence  was  "par- 
ticularly disturbing."  according  to  a  UJi. 
world  economic  survey. 

Noting  that  the  expansion  of  demand  oc- 
cured  notwithstanding  the  Income  tax  sur- 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
July  10,  1969] 
Grants  Made  To  Spur  Minority  Businesses 
(By  Philip  Shandler) 
The  Nixon  administration  has  announced 
the  first  efforts  of  its  new  Olflce  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise — grants  to  stimulate  new 
private  credit  and  technical  aid. 

The  one-year  grants,  announced  yesterday 
by  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans.  in- 
clude $200,000  to  Howard  University  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  for  Mi- 
nority Business  Education. 

Another  $200,000  In  what  Stans  called  "ad- 
mlmstratlve  money"  is  being  given  to  the 
National  Bankers  Association,  a  Negro  group, 
for  creation  of  a  locally  supported  "credit 
pool." 

And  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  of  Philadel- 
phia is  getting  $650.000 — disclosed  a  few  days 
ago — to  help  establish  in  13  dtles  Negro- 
owned  shopping  centers  like  his  successful 
Progress  Plaza. 

The  grants  were  requested  by  the  OMBE, 
Stans  said.  They  are  being  made,  respec- 
tively, by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Office  of  Education  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Heajth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
two  Commerce  Department  agencies,  the 
Small  Business  enterprise,  Stans  said.  An- 
nouncement of  the  funding  constitutes  a  first 
progress  report  for  the  four-month-old 
OMBE,  he  said. 

The  OMBE  was  set  up  by  President  Nixon 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  various  depart- 
ments to  promote  so-called  black  capitalism. 
Stans  also  announced  that : 

1.  The  Chrysler  Corp.  has  committed  itself 
to  granting  25  car  dealerships  to  minority- 
group  members,  and  other  manufacturers  are 
being  pressed  to  follow  siat,  for  a  total  of  100 
new  franchisee. 

2.  Gasoline  suppUers,  retail  franchisers, 
and  accountancy  associations  are  being  urged 
to  help  start  new  minority  businesses. 

3.  The  creation  of  more  small-business  in- 
vestment corporations  is  being  explored  to 
stimulate  new  capital,  and  other  money  Is 
being  sought  from  big  corporations  and 
foundations. 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  for  a  long  time  been  protesting  the 
trend  toward  increased  Federal  spending 
and  involvement  that  is  promoted  by 
liberals  and  Washington  bureaucrats. 
Under  the  guise  of  "public  welfare."  the 
spending  power  is  taken  away  from  the 
individual  and  local  government  and 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
doled  out  according  to  the  determina- 
tions of  Individuals  with  GSA  ratin-s. 
As  a  result,  all  political  power  comes  to 
Washington  and  the  local  and  State  ini- 
tiative to  undertake  constructive  pro- 
grams is  destroyed. 

My  good  friend.  State  Senator  James 
D.  Swan,  of  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  has  pointed 
out  another  deleterious  effect  of  Federal 
programs  and  spending.  He  points  out. 
correctly,  that  in  recent  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  often  has  encouraged 
State  participation  in  Federal  programs 
by  putting  up  a  set  proportion  of  the 
cost  to  begin  with.  Then,  with  disturbing 
frequency.  Uncle  Sam's  support  has  been 
curtailed  or  stopped.  Meanwhile,  the 
States  have  geared  up  to  participate  with 
staff  and  equipment  and  their  citizens 
grown  dependent  upon  the  programs. 

When  this  happens,  the  States  are  un- 
der pressure  to  continue,  even  though 
they  have  to  foot  most  or  all  of  the  bill. 
The  States  have  been  conned  and  left 
holding  the  bag. 

In  order  to  defend  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin against  Federal  capriciousness, 
Senator  Swan  introduced,  and  pushed 
through  to  imanimous  adoption  by  the 
senate,  an  amendment  to  the  State 
budget  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Swanee  Hooker."  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  in  any  program  financed  co- 
operatively by  Federal  funds,  with  State 
or  Federal  participation,  whenever  the 
Federal  share  is  reduced,  the  State's 
share  must  be  cut  back  by  the  same  per- 
centage. The  measure  allows  local  units 
to  follow  the  same  policy. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Senate  as  a  keystone  in  the 
protection  of  the  people  against  chang- 
ing programs  under  changing  admin- 
istrations, and  the  loathing  by  local 
bureaucrats  of  relinquishing  an  old  pro- 
gram and  Its  payroll,  no  matter  how  ob- 
so'ete  the  program  may  have  grown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleasure  In  placing 
the  "Swanee  Hooker"  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  commend  its  study  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  political  educa- 
tion of  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  Is  my  wish  that  this 


measure  will  eventually  work  Its  way  Into 
the  budgets  of  all  State  legislatures, 
thereby  making  the  Federal  Government 
more  responsible  in  Its  Involvement  in 
the  affairs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Its  adoption  would  also  protect 
the  individual  citizen  whose  finances  are 
being  raided  with  increasing  frequency 
by  taxes,  from  having  to  pay  for  both 
the  Federal  and  State  involvement. 

The  amendment  follows: 

.Ml  appropriations  made  In  this  chapter 
are  subject  to  the  specific  pu-ovlsion  that 
when  and  If  the  Federal  Government  fund- 
ing of  any  proportion  of  a  program  Is  re- 
duced or  terminated,  State  participation  In 
the  program  shall  be  reduced  In  the  sam'S 
proportion  as  such  Federal  reduction,  such 
State  reduction  to  be  Implemented  by  the 
responsible  State  agency  within  60  days.  The 
State  agency  may  appeal  to  the  Joint  com- 
mittee on  finance  for  mitigation  or  tempo- 
rary relief  from  this  order.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  the  statutes,  local 
units  of  government  are  hereby  authorized 
to  make  similar  proportionate  reductions  in 
their  suppjort  of  such  programs. 


YOUTH'S    CONSTRUCTIVE    GOALS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  people  of  the  village  of 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  at  their  annual  Me- 
morial Day  ceremonies  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion. 

During  the  course  of  the  ceremonies, 
the  student  council  president.  Chuck 
Jacob,  addressed  the  people  of  the 
village. 

He  was  the  representative  of  the  young, 
speaking  to  the  parents  and  taxpayers  of 
the  village  of  Garden  City. 

His  speech  struck  me  as  one  which 
made  sense,  and  had  a  constructive  pur- 
pose and  a  rational  goal.  The  contents  of 
It  follow : 

Memorial  Day  Speech,  May  30,  1969 
(By  .Student  Council  President  Chuck  Jacob) 
.A.-nerica's  young  people  are  a  source  of 
great  concern  to  many  today  who  feel  that 
youth  Is  heading  In  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  While  It  Is  true 
that  there  are  those  who  are  misguided  and 
seeking  answers  in  disorder,  destruction,  and 
distrust,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  young  today  possess  a  sin- 
cere concern  for  America,  and  act  In  efforts  to 
improve  their  country.  Many  times  what  Is 
regarded  as  dissent  against  America  Is  really 
constructive  criticism  Intended  to  bring  about 
improvements  In  the  nation  that  will,  after 
all,  be  inherited  in  not  too  long  a  time  by  the 
younger  generation.  Thus,  while  for  many 
this  current  dissension  portends  a  bleak 
future  for  America,  I  feel  that  it  Is  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  return  to  deep  concern  In 
America  and  her  problems,  an  emotion  that 
may  well  have  been  lacking  in  previous  times. 
This  concern  is  now  expressed  In  methods 
unsatisfactory  to  many  Americans:  but  this  Is 
due  to  the  limitations  of  our  age.  and  when. 
In  fact  this  generation  Is  absorbed  into  the 
basic  structure  of  American  society  such  con- 
cern will  be  expressed  In  the  forms  of  legis- 
lation, reform,  and  justice.  Americans  should 
not  let  the  Impulsiveness  and   emotion  of 
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youth  camouflage  the  basic  desire  to  Improve 
and  maintain  this  country  which,  after  all. 
achieved  greatness  In  an  effort  to  Improve 
society. 

What  many  do  not  appreciate  is  the  price 
America  has  paid,  and  is  currently  paying, 
in  her  efforts  to  keep  men  free  to  Improve. 
Disagreements  with  American  policy  must 
not  be  stlfied,  for  the  right  to  disagree  la 
what  thousands  have  fought  and  died  for. 
Conversely,  those  not  In  accord  with  Amer- 
ica's actions  should  consider  the  dear  price 
paid  for  freedom,  and  not  take  the  jwlvllege 
of  dissent  lightly. 

The  very  fact  that  Americans  have  such 
great  freedom  stands  as  a  monument  to 
American  servncemen  of  all  eras.  These  men 
and  women  who  have  given  of  themaelves  so 
unselfishly  are  the  ones  to  lie  thanked  for 
the  freedom  in  America  and  over  much  of 
the  globe.  Unfortunately,  many  of  those  to 
whom  we  owe  the  greatest  thanks  are  not 
here  to  receive  them;  and  that  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  Memorial  Day — to  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  all  Americans  that  many  have  shed  their 
blood  to  establish  America  as  a  Ijastlon  of 
democracy  for  the  entire  world. 

Our  nation  is  a  great  nation,  but  one  with 
problems — problems  which  must  be  over- 
come If  America  Is  to  continue  in  her  destiny 
in  the  future. 

I  think  If  every  American,  old  and  young, 
let  the  sacrifices  of  those  we  honor  stand  as 
an  example  for  him  and  then  gave  more  of 
himself  to  concern  and  pride  in  our  nation, 
then  many  of  today's  problems  would  be  on 
the  road  to  solution  and  it  will  be  a  strong, 
vital  America  that  the  youth  of  America 
Inherits. 


BAY'S  AIR  POLLUTION  UNABATED 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  many  places  in  the  United 
States,  the  beautiful  bay  area  of  Cah- 
fomia  has  its  problem  with  air  pollution. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  has  published 
a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  which 
are  well  written  and  will  bt'  of  interest 
to  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  this 
grave  problem. 

I  include  the  first  three  articles  with 
these  remarks  and  commend  them  for 
your  reading : 

[Prom      the      Oakland      (Calif)       Tribune. 

June  29.  1969] 

Bay's      Air      Pollution       Unabated — Smog 

Stays  DESPrrE  Regctlations 

(By  Ernie  Cox) 

When  President  Nixon  on  May  29  an- 
nounced creation  of  a  cabinet-level  council 
on  environmental  quality,  he  said:  "We  have 
become  victims  of  our  technological  genius." 

The  President's  move,  with  air  pollution 
as  one  of  its  primary  targets,  is  only  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  governmental  actions 
at  various  levels  to  do  something  about  the 
air  we  breathe. 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  had  what  it  euphemistically  calls 
"a  program  for  air  resources  management." 
In  the  battle  against  smog.  Los  Angeles 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  are  far  ahead 
of  most  of  the  nation.  It  was — and  Is — a  mat- 
ter of  survival. 

To  the  average  eye-smarting  Callfomlan  It 
Is  small  comfort  to  know  that  the  problem 
existed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1215.  In  that 
year  of  the  Magna  Carta  King  John  of  Eng- 
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land  decreed  a  ban  against  foul  smelling 
wood-burning  carts  that  local  food  vendors 
pushed  through  London's  murky  streets,  It 
was  the  world's  first  known  air  pollution 
control  regulation. 

The  word  smog  was  coined  by  a  London 
physician  in  1905  to  describe  a  combination 
of  smoke  and  fog. 

To  the  Los  Angeles  area  went  the  dubious 
honor  of  Introducing  to  the  world  S.  new  type 
pollutant — called  photochemical  smog.  The 
major  source:  the  gasoline-burning  motor 
vehicle. 

This  brownish  haze  Is  the  result  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  and  hydrocarbons  reacting  with 
sunllgpht  to  form  new  compounds  which  re- 
duce visibility;  Irritate  the  eyes,  nose  and 
throat;  damage  plants,  crack  rubber  products, 
peel  paint  from  buildings,  aggravate  asthma 
and  possibly  Is  linked  with  cancer. 

In  virtually  all  California  cities  of  50.000 
population  or  more,  an  air  pollution  problem 
exists.  More  than  half  the  state's  58  counties 
have  experienced  plant  damage. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  says  Ameri- 
cans pour  142  million  tons  of  waste  Into  the 
air  every  year — more  than  1,400  pounds  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child. 

In  the  Bay  Area  a  total  of  9,473  tons  of 
pollutants  per  day  were  emitted  into  the  air 
last  year,  according  to  local  air  pollution 
officials,  who  claim  their  "tonnage"  figures 
are  85  per  cent  accurate. 

Last  year's  pollutant  figure  represents  a 
decrease  of  2.7  per  cent  in  total  pollution  in 
the  Bay  Area  over  1967  despite  a  big  increase 
In  the  number  of  automobiles. 

The  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
has  been  in  operation  13  years  and  has  put 
into  force  a  series  of  stiff  regulations,  with 
more  to  come. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  district's  own  fig- 
ures show  that  stationary  sources  such  as 
factories  and  backyard  burning  still  account 
for  29  per  cent  of  the  Bay  Area's  air  pollution. 
Stationary  sources  are  under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  district. 

The  six  county  Bay  Area's  2.3  million  auto- 
mobiles account  for  71  per  cent  of  the  total 
pollution  problem.  Automobile  pollution  is 
controlled  by  the  state,  not  by  the  local 
district. 

Local  air  pollution  officials  state  unequiv- 
ocally that  if  the  Bay  Area  had  4.4  million 
automobiles  and  8  million  people — as  in  Los 
Angeles — we  would  have  as  serious  a  smog 
problem  as  Los  Angeles. 

The  local  district  has  regulations  control- 
ling open  industrial  or  agricultural  burning, 
industrial  smoke  such  as  that  from  factories 
and  ships,  and  the  organic  gases  given  off  by 
inks  and  paints  and  by  gasoline  in  uses  other 
than  car  fuel. 

A  brand  new  regulation  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect next  January  1  will  regulate  backyard 
burning  in  one  and  two-family  dwellings, 
considered  one  of  the  major  sources  of  smoke 
and  haze. 

District  officials  are  satisfied  with  the  regu- 
lations as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  also  know 
population  growth  will  call  for  more  strin- 
gent controls.  These  are  under  constant 
study. 

By  the  year  20O0,  according  to  Milton  Feld- 
stein,  director  of  technical  services  for  the 
Bay  Area  district,  this  part  of  California  from 
Sacramento  to  Santa  Cruz  will  be  one  vast 
megalopolis  with  additional  millions  of  popu- 
lation and  at  least  two  cars  in  every  garage. 
The  state  has  new  control  standards  on 
evap>orative  losses  for  1970  model  cars;  con- 
trol of  oxides  of  nitrogen  will  not  begin  until 
the  1971  cars  are  produced.  Both  controls  will 
be  limited  to  new  cars. 

Many  experts  agree  that  current  regula- 
tions, state  and  local,  are  only  buying  a  little 
more  time — time  for  something  dramatic  to 
iiappen  In  the  auto  Industry,  probably  an 
alternative  to  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine;   time  for  the  public  to  become  truly 
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concerned;  for  the  planting  of  more  green 
belts  to  help  purify  the  air;  to  develop  mass 
transit  facilities,  better  planning  and  zoning. 

(Prom  the  Oakland   (Calif.)   Tribune, 

June  30,  1969) 

A  Strategy  Unfolds  To  Cnr  Smoo  Level  in 

Bay  Region 

(By  &nle  Cox) 

On  a  clear  day  you  can  see — not  forever — 

but  at  least  50  beautiful  miles  around  the 

Bay  Area. 

On  other  days— and  they  are  coming  more 
often — the  haze  is  so  heavy  you  can  barely 
make  out  the  Eastbay  end  of  the  Bay  Bridge 
from  downtown  Oakland. 

The  average  man  in  the  street,  If  he  bothers 
to  look  up  at  all.  shrugs  and  tells  himself 
It's  Just  another  one  of  those  gray  days. 
Wedded  to  the  unfettered  use  of  his  private 
automobile,  he  figures  air  pollution  is  some- 
body else's  problem. 

Overcoming  that  attitude  is  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  of  air  jxiUutlon  officialdom. 
Lending  a  band  in  a  public  awareness  effort 
Is  a  newly  formed  group  of  concerned  scien- 
tists and  laymen  calling  themselves  the 
.  Norljhern  California  Committee  for  Environ- 
_  men^tfll  Information. 

This  Berkeley-based  group  formed  Just  six 
months  ago,  has  Just  completed  a  draft  of 
its  first  report.  It  has  not  been  released,  but 
The  Tribune  obtained  an  advanced  copy  of 
the  20-page  document  for  this  series. 

The  group  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Scientists 
Institute  for  Public  Information  In  New 
York.  Its  report  was  prepared  by  a  subcom- 
mittee on  air  pollution  headed  by  Jim  Hunt- 
zlker,  a  research  physicist  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  Others  on  the  sub- 
committee include  Cruz  Venstrom  of  Berke- 
ley, a  retired  agricultural  economist;  and 
Laurence  Caretto,  assistant  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering,  U.C.  Berkeley. 

Some  of  the  major  points  made  In  the  re- 
port Include  the  following: 

1.  Electrical,  steam  or  gas  turbine  powered 
automobiles  are  possible  alternatives  to  the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

2.  Inspection  of  private  autos  is  needed  In 
order  to  Insure  tliat  pollution  devices,  once 
Installed,  remain  effective. 

3.  Coordination  of  both  planning  and 
funds  for  highways  and  rapid  transit  would 
help  reduce  congestion  and  pollution. 

4.  Past,  train  transportation  for  short 
runs — with  airplane  competition  prohibited 
on  such — would  help  reduce  auto  usage. 

5.  Progressively  higher  registration  fees, 
based  on  pollution  emissions,  could  be  used 
to  phase  out  uncontrolled  cars. 

6.  Two  lanes  on  the  Golden  Gate  and  Bay 
Bridges  could  be  assigned  to  buses  only  to 
encourage  more  public  use. 

7.  DlfferenUal  bridge  tolls  at  peak  traffic 
hours  and  higher  tolls  for  singly  occupied 
cars  would  encourage  mass  transit. 

8.  Maximum  piggybacking  of  trucks  by 
railroads  would  reduce  air  pollution,  traffic 
congestion,  and  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  costs. 

9.  As  the  population  in  the  "poorly  venti- 
lated" Central  Valley  increases,  a  forward- 
lookln!?  rapid  rail  transit  system  could  eo- 
oourage  both  land  and  air  conservation.  Such 
plans  should  be  begun  soon. 

"Effective  citizen  action  to  help  clean  our 
air  Involves  a  personal  action  in  two  ways," 
says  the  report.  These  are: 

Less  frequent  and  more  efficient  use  of 
personal  cars. 

Encouragement  of  effective  legislation  and 
controls. 

"The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
still  increasing."  states  the  committee,  "but 
even  when  It  stabilizes  there  would  still  be 
the  probability  of  continued  migration  to 
the  Bay  Area — a  highly  desirable  place  in 
which  to  live.  More  people  imply  more  cars 
and  consequently  more  sources  of  pollution." 
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The  report  polnta  out  that  present  laws  ap- 
plying to  automobile  emissions  will  have 
their  maximum  effect  about  1985  but  it  adds, 
"there  is  also  room  for  further  reductions  in 
industrial    emissions   in    the    Bay   District." 

The  committee  cites  figiu-es  Issued  in  1968 
by  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  pre- 
dicting impressive  reductions  in  emissions 
for  the  Bay  Area  up  to  1985.  and  adds  this 
comment: 

"This  would  be  better  air  than  we  now 
see  and  breathe.  But  there  are  some  big  'Ifs' 
which  are  recognized  in  the  report.  One  is 
that  the  research  has  not  yet  been  done  to 
design  a  production  car  to  meet  California 
1974  emission  standards. 

"A  bigger  question  Is  that  the  Initial  ef- 
fectiveness of  control  devices  decreases  with 
age  and  there  is  currently  no  check  on  the 
operation  of  a  control  device  once  the  car 
Is  sold." 

What  happens  when  the  cool  off-shore 
breeze  comes  in  through  the  Golden  Gate 
on  a  typical  summer  day?  The  air  splits 
against  the  Berkeley  hills,  with  one  por- 
tion flowing  east  over  Carqulnez  Strait  to 
the  Central  Valley.  The  other  portion  Is  de- 
flected southeastward  to  Dublin,  Llvermore 
and  the  San  Jose  area. 

Pollutants  from  the  Richmond  area  nor- 
mally move  east  through  Contra  Costa 
County  with  some  southward  drift  Into  the 
Llvermore  area.  However,  in  the  course  of 
a  season  there  will  be  all  kinds  of  variations 
from  the  typical  pattern. 

[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
July  1,  1969] 

Massive  State  Smog  STtroT 

(By  Ernie  Cox) 

There's  a  rabbit  in  a  cage  out  in  Berk- 
eley undergoing  tests  that  would  take  your 
breath  away. 

They're  pumping  smog  into  his  cage  to 
test  its  effects  on  his  tissues  and  organs. 

Doctors  already  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  prisonous  efl'ects  of  smog  on  the  senses 
and  the  human  lungs.  But  the  rabbit  is  p>art 
of  the  State  Health  Department's  continu- 
ous search  for  more  knowledge  about  this 
public  enemy  of  our  environment. 

Says  Dr.  Louis  P.  Saylor,  director  of  the 
State  Health  Department,  "Health  is  no 
longer  narrowly  defined  as  only  the  absence 
of  disease.  Our  goal  in  public  health  is  to 
provide  the  means   to   robust  good   living." 

Dr.  Saylor  adds  that  this  ideal  is  modi- 
fied by  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  department's  Bureau  of  Air  Sanita- 
tion was  established  in  1955  to  bring  the 
resources  of  state  government  to  bear  on 
the  growing  problems  of  air  pollution.  Under 
contract  with  the  State  Air  Resources  Board, 
the  department  Is  conducting  a  massive  in- 
ventory of  pollutant  emission  sources  in 
each  of  California's   11  air  basins. 

Dr.  John  R.  Goldsmith,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment's Environmental  Epidemiology  Unit, 
says  four  separate  annual  surveys  in  Califor- 
nia showed  that  3  out  of  4  persons  are 
bothered  by  air  pollution  and  90  per  cent  of 
these  had  eye  irritation.  One  out  of  16  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties  reported  air 
pollution  affected  his  breathing.  Dr.  Gold- 
smith also  said  many  local  physicians  have 
reported  that  asthma  is  aggravated  by  smog. 

The  department's  own  surveys,  according 
to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  found  that  next  to  eye 
irritations,  asthma  was  the  most  frequently 
reported  chronic  condition  made  worse  by 
air  pollution.  He  added,  "The  evidence  for 
lung  cancer  so  far  is  negative." 

However.  Dr.  John  Rosen,  an  Oakland  phy- 
sician, recently  told  a  news  conference  In 
Sacramento  he  considers  smog  as  dangerous 
to  health  as  cigarette  smoking.  Rosen  was 
in  Sacramento  to  support  a  bill  by  Sen. 
Nicholas  C.  Petrls.  D-Oakland.  to  phase  out 
gasoline-powered  autos  in  California. 
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"There    is    a    definite    correlation,"    said 
Rosen,  "between  smog  and  lung  cancer  . 
a  very  high  correlation." 

Dr.  Peter  K.  Mueller,  chief  of  the  Air  and 
Industrial  Hygiene  Laboratory,  State  Health 
Department,  is  convinced  smog  causes  im- 
pairment of  pulmonary  functions  in  humana 
and  increases  susceptibility  to  respiratory 
infection. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  62nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Asso- 
elation  in  New  York  City  last  week.  Mueller 
notes  that  laboratory  experiments  with  ani- 
mals causes  him  to  suspect  the  aging  process 
may  be  accelerated  by  repeated  exposure  to 
smog.  He  also  says  long-term  exposure  to 
smog  Irritants  can  produce  emphysema-type 
conditions  In  the  lungs  of  rats  and  mice. 

"Both  ozone  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  (smog 
ingredients)  are  deep  lung  irritants,"  says 
Mueller.  "They  exert  an  inflammatory  reac- 
tion mainly  in  the  lower  region  of  the  re-pl- 
ratory  tract." 

He  added  that  number  of  experimental 
studies  in  animals  have  demonstrated  'the 
capacity  of  photochemical  pollution  to  pro- 
duce changes  in  lung  tissue  and  lung  func- 
tion at  oxidant  concentrations  compatible 
with  those  foimd  in  Los  Angeles." 

At  a  conference  on  "Man  and  His  Environ- 
ment" held  May  28-29  at  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege, Dr.  H.  V.  Thomas,  a  research  specialist 
under  Dr.  Mueller,  noted  a  national  increase 
of  400  per  cent  in  chronic  respiratory  disease 
over  the  last  decade. 

"The  trends  for  deaths  from  chronic  res- 
piratory diseases  observed  during  the  past 
two  decades."  he  said,  "constitute  a  chronic 
disease  epidemic." 

While  there  Is  still  no  concrete  evidence 
to  prove  the  point,  Dr.  Thomas  said  "one 
can  only  wonder"  whether  the  upward  trend 
in  respiratory  disease  Is  caused  by  a  weak- 
ening of  the  lung's  defense  mechanism  from 
breathing  smog. 

Might  it  not  be  prudent,"  he  asked,  "to 
try  to  live  in  harmony  with  our  environment 
than  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hostility  to- 
wards it?" 

Independent  studies  made  in  recent  years 
In  Great  Britain.  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  Buf- 
falo, NY.  showed  a  strong  association  be- 
tween the  rate  of  deaths  from  stomach  can- 
cer and  the  existence  of  air  pollution.  The 
Buff'alo  study  found  the  death  rate  among 
white  men  and  women.  50  to  69  years  of  age. 
was  almost  twice  as  high  in  areas  of  high 
pollution  as  in  those  of  low  smog  levels. 

Another  study,  looking  for  the  prevalence 
of  emphysema,  compared  heavily  Industrial- 
ized St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Winnipeg.  Canada, 
a  prairie-agricultural  city.  In  neither  city 
were  causes  of  severe  emphysema  observed 
in  non-smokers.  But  the  Incidence  of  severe 
emphysema  in  comparable  groups  of  cignrette 
smokers  was  four  times  higher  in  snioggy 
St.  Louis  than   in  Winnipeg. 

The  never-ending  research  goes  on  at  a 
relentless  pace — not  only  in  California,  but 
throughout  the  nation — Indeed,  throughout 
the  world. 

At  least  the  scientists  and  doctors — if  not 
the  general  public  and  most  politicians- 
know  man  must  find  a  way  soon  to  avoid 
befouling  the  only  planet  we  have. 
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COL.  EDWIN  "BUZZ"  ALDRIN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\ES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  proud  that  one  of  our  three 
great  astronauts  who  will  be  taking  off 


for  the  moon  tomorrow  is  a  New  Jerseyite 
from  Montclair.  Col.  Edwin  (Buzz) 
Aldrln  is  already  my  most  famous  con- 
stituent, and  I  know  that  his  hometown 
of  Montclair  will  be  leading  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  cheering  him  on.  And  I  know 
that  the  prayers  of  all  of  us  will  be  with 
Astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin.  and  Col- 
lins as  they  embark  on  this  historic  trip 
to  the  moon — "in  peace  for  all  mankind." 
Three  articles  follow : 

(Prom  Life  magazine) 

Buzz  Aldrin  Has  "the  Best  Scientific  Mind 
We  Have  Sent  Into  Space" 
(By  Gene  Parmer) 
Buzz  Aldrin  is  a  perfectionist  and  NASA 
workmen  who  have  to  do  his  bidding  at  the 
Manned   Spacecraft  Center   find   him   a  de- 
manding  taskmaster.   A   good   many   people 
inside  the  astronaut  community  think,  with 
somewhat  less  Justice,  that  Aldrin  is  a  tquare 
as  well.  "If  Buzz  has  his  way."  said  one  of 
the  wives,  "the  code  names  for  the  spacecraft 
on  Ap>ollo  11  would  be  Alfa  and  Bravo." 

He  has  practically  no  hair  and,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  wife,  is  a  strange  mix — 
"humility  and  magnificent  confidence  border- 
ing on  conceit."  He  is  without  much  tolerance 
for  inconsequential  talk,  but  Is  happy  to  WTap 
his  fist  around  a  glass  of  bourbon  and 
branch  and  talk  until  the  small  hours  about 
the  subject  that  Interests  him.  which  is  his 
trade.  It  is  then  that  he  chews  at  the  left  side 
of  his  lower  lip  as  he  rambles  on  about 
rendezvous  and  docking  in  space,  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  the  intensity  of  smaU 
volcanoes  as  he  addresses  himself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  "ecliptic  orbit" — as  if  everyone  under- 
stood as  much  about  that  as  he  does. 

One  eminent  geologist  flatly  calls  Aldrin 
"the  best  scientific  mind  we  have  sent  Into 
space."  Says  Ted  Guillory,  a  flight  plan  writer 
at  the  Houston  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 
"Boy,  he's  really  something.  He  carried  a  slide 
rule  for  his  Gemini  flight  on  the  rendezvous 
and  I  sometimes  think  he  could  correct  a 
computer.  I  can  remember  hearing  him  say 
things  like.  'If  the  computer  says  I'm  20 
feet  out  of  plane  I'll  believe  10  of  that,  but 
not  all  20.'  He's  one  of  the  few  people  who 
can  figure  out  all  these  rendezvous  things 
in  his  head." 

"If  Buzz  were  a  trash  man  and  collected 
trash,"  Joan  Aldrin  says,  "he  would  be  the 
best  trash  collector  in  the  United  States." 
Buzz  was  the  first  man  to  Join  the  astro- 
nauts with  a  doctorate  (MIT.,  1963),  having 
WTltten  a  thesis  which.  NASA's  Chris  Kraft 
has  acknowledged,  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  success  of  the  space  dockings  achieved 
in  the  Gemini  program.  When  he  tested  his 
theories  successfully  In  the  last  Gemini  flight 
in  November  1966  (simultaneously  becoming 
the  first  astronaut  to  beat  the  fatigue  prob- 
lem in  a  space  walk — by  learning  to  pace 
himself  properly),  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  personally  had  added 
significantly  to  the  space  program. 

"Challenge"  is  a  word  Buzz  Aldrin  uses 
frequently.  "What  is  challenge?"  he  asked 
once  "What  determines  excellence?  In  grade 
-■school  it's  the  marks  that  you  get,  what  you 
do  on  the  athleUc  field.  At  West  Point  the 
name  of  the  game  is,  'Do  what  people  tell 
you  to  do.  keep  your  nose  clean  and  work 
out  your  academic  progress.'  I  fitted  Into 
that  pretty  well  I'm  a  sort  of  mechanical 
man — or  I  was." 

This  Is  a  Judgment  with  which  most  of 
Ills  fellow  astronauts  would  agree.  He  Is  an 
easy  man  to  appreciate,  but  not  an  easy  man 
to  know.  To  one  of  his  colleagues  he  "has 
enormous  ability,  enormous  talent — but  he 
'•s  very  much  a  loner." 

Buzz  was  born  m  Montclair,  N.J.,  Jan. 
20.  1930,  about  five  months  after  his  father, 
who  left  the  Army  Air  Corps  In  1928  to  work 
for  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  had  bought 
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a  comfortably  large  house  there.  The  elder 
Aldrin  was  a  distinguished  aviator  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s  (he  still  holds  a  pilot's  license 
at  the  age  of  73)  and  at  one  time  was  a  close 
associate  of  Orvllle  Wright.  He  was  also  a 
student  and  friend  of  the  American  rocket 
pioneer  Robert  Goddard;  he  introduced 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  to  Goddard  in  1929 
and  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  still  refer  to 
General  Lindbergh  by  his  old  nickname 
"Slim." 

Buzz's  father  was  away  a  lot.  flying  all  over 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  to  promote  commercial 
aviation  (only  the  oil  companies  had  money 
for  that  in  those  days),  but  the  Income  was 
good  and  steady;  none  of  the  Aldrins  re- 
members the  Depression  as  a  time  of  priva- 
tion. There  was  enough  money  for  a  nurse 
and  a  cook,  who  Indulged  Buzz  In  certain 
outr^  tastes  he  had  developed  in  food — sand- 
wiches of  peanut  butter,  sliced  banana  and 
a  topping  of  powdered  chocolate;  whole  cans 
of  tuna  eaten  straight  out  of  the  can;  pack- 
ages of  Jell-O  consumed  dry.  "I  don't  know 
how  he  got  his  mouth  apart."  says  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Pay  Ann  Potter  of  Cincinnati. 

His  other  sister.  Madeline,  now  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  W.  Crowell  Jr.  of  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
remembers  that  all  through  grade  school 
Buzz  was  more  inclined  to  buckle  down  to 
neighborhood  football  games  than  to  hla 
homework — his  report  cards  were  mostly  C's 
and  D's. 

All  that  changed  Just  before  he  was  due 
to  enter  high  school.  Not  surprisingly,  con- 
sidering his  father's  example.  Buzz  decided 
that  he  wanted  to  be  an  aviator,  which 
meant  trying  for  an  appointment  to  West 
Point  or  Annapolis.  At  a  conference  with  his 
parents  and  the  school  counselors  it  was 
made  frighteningly  clear  to  him  that  unless 
his  grades  Improved  he  would  never  see  the 
Inside  of  either  academy  except  as  a  cus- 
todian or  a  tourist.  Buzz  got  the  message, 
and  after  that  it  was  all  A's  and  B's — mostly 
A's.  He  made  it  look  almost  too  easy.  Pay 
Ann  was  a  year  ahead  of  him  in  high  school 
but.  she  says.  "If  I  had  a  math  problem  or  a 
science  problem  I'd  go  in  and  work  It  out 
with  him  even  though  he  hadn't  taken  the 
subject  yet.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  explain 
it  to  me.  I  marvel  today  at  how  well  he  can 
explain  the  intricacies  of  what  he  is  doing 
and  make  you  understand  and  not  feel 
stupid." 

He  still  found  football  a  challenge,  and 
played  center  on  the  Montclair  High  School 
team  that  won  the  New  Jersey  state  cham- 
pionship in  1946.  compensating  for  his  small 
size  with  what  French  generals  call  cran 
and  football  coaches  call  "desire."  He  had 
learned  how  to  make  friends,  but  even  then 
was  beginning  to  draw  apart:  he  chose  to 
walk  to  and  from  school  (a  mile  and  a  half 
each  way)  with  Pay  Ann.  This.  Pay  Ann 
thlnis.  was  "so  that  he  didn't  have  to  get 
invloved  with  finding  other  people  to  walk 
with.  We  didn't  talk  an  awful  lot." 

At  the  end  of  his  plebe  year  at  West  Point, 
Buzz  was  No.  1  in  his  class.  In  1951  he  was 
graduated  as  No.  3.  He  was  also  a  13-foot  9- 
Inch  pole  vaulter — with  a  bamboo  pole, 
before  flber-glass  poles  started  whlplashlng 
13-foot  vaulters  to  suborbital  heights. 

Por  a  West  Point  graduate  In  1951,  a 
diploma  was  a  ticket  to  Korea — In  Buzz's 
case,  by  way  of  Bryan.  Texas,  where  he  spent 
a  year  getting  his  Air  Force  wings.  Just 
before  going  to  Korea,  at  a  dinner  party  In 
New  Jersey,  he  met  Joan  Archer,  a  striking 
blonde  who  owned  a  master's  degree  in 
theater  arts  and  was  otherwise  unattached. 
But,  says  Joan,  "Nothing  happened,  no 
spark."  At  the  time.  Buzz  was  writing  to 
another  girl.  When  he  came  back  from  Korea 
a  year  later  (66  fighter  missions,  two  MlOs 
destroyed  and  one  damaged,  the  D.P.O.  and 
other  decorations)  he  again  got  in  touch 
with  Joan.  She  was  soon  wearing  Buzz's 
West  Point  pin  and  getting  thoroughly 
bored,  since  she  was  now  off  limits  to  other 
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dates  and  Buzz  was  out  In  Nevada  as  an 
Air  F\)rce  instructor  courting  her  by  mail. 

"Buzz  wouldn't  make  the  move."  says 
Joan.  She  persuaded  her  father  to  take  his 
vacation  In  Las  Vegas  for  two  weeks,  and 
the  night  before  they  were  to  leave  Buzz 
proposed.  "I  had  Just  about  given  up,"  says 
Joan.  "I  sensed  that."  says  Buzz.  When  they 
got  married  It  was  only  the  fifth  time  they 
had  been  out  together. 

Buzz  shortly  found  himself  In  Germany, 
flying  P-lOOs.  surrounded  by  pilots  who  were 
either  as  hot  as  he  or  claimed  to  be.  and 
increasingly  convinced  that  what  he  really 
needed  was  more  formal  education.  What  he 
was  really  doing  was  looking  for  a  new 
"challenge."  By  the  time  he  and  Joan  were 
flattened  simultaneously  by  hepatitis  for  six 
months  in  1959  ("from  drinking  dirty  wine 
In  Italy,"  according  to  Joan).  Buzz  had  set 
his  sights  on  the  U.S.  space  program.  He 
got  the  Air  Force  to  send  him  to  MIT.  to 
get  a  doctorate,  bypassing  the  master's  de- 
gree. While  there  he  applied  for  the  1962 
class  of  astronauts  and  was  turned  down. 
Test  pilot  experience  was  then  required  and 
Buzz  did  not  have  it.  "I  tried  for  a  waiver." 
he  says.  "I  knew  darned  well  I  wouldn't  get 
It.  but  I  wanted  the  application  in  the 
record."  He  was  disappointed  nonetheless 
and  even  considered  leaving  MIT.  to  get 
test  pilot  experience.  Rnally  he  decided, 
"Here  I  am.  I  might  as  well  get  the  best  out 
of  it."  So  he  stayed  In  Cambridge.  "I  had 
some  original  Ideas."  he  says  without  false 
pride  or  false  modesty,  "about  piloting  prob- 
lems and  rendezvous  That  thinking  fitted 
beautifully  with  what  they  needed  for 
Gemini." 

Buzz  has  had  only  one  space  flight— Gem- 
ini 12.  Characteristically  he  was  about  the 
only  person  dissatisfied  with  the  results — 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  pressed  extra- 
vehicular activity  (the  "space  walk")  to  new 
limits,  but  In  the  last  Gemini  mission  nobody 
wanted  an  extra  risk.  Then.  In  January  1967, 
came  the  pad  fire  in  which  three  men  died, 
one  of  them  Buzz's  close  friend  Ed  White,  and 
the  Apollo  program  was  set  back  almost  two 
years.  Por  21  months  nobody  flew.  Joan  Ald- 
rin t>egan  to  sense  that  something  big  was 
up  in  January  of  this  year  when  Buzz  began 
acting  more  withdrawn  than  usual.  When 
she  finally  realized  that  he  had  been  selected 
for  the  moon  landing  crew,  she  hardly  knew 
whether  to  cheer  or  cry.  Waiting  for  the  for- 
mal annotmcement  was  a  time  "of  walking 
on  eggs,  normalcy  tinged  with  hysteria.  I 
wished  Buzz  were  a  carpenter,  a  truck  driver, 
a  scientist,  anything  but  what  he  Is.  Now  I 
understand  how  Susan  Borman  felt — want- 
ing to  run  and  hide.  I  want  him  to  do  what 
he  wants  but  I  don't  want  him  to  .  .  ." 

No  astronaut's  wife  ever  seems  able  to  com- 
plete that  sentence  satisfactorily.  Por  Joan 
Aldrin,  the  Apollo  11  flight  will  be  a  time  of 
housecleanlng — get  the  nigs  cleaned,  vr&sh 
the  windows,  paint  the  walls.  It  will  be  a 
way  to  keep  sane.  Dtiring  the  months  preced- 
ing the  flight  Buzz  had  not  been  home 
much — any  more  than  his  father  had  been 
home  much  when  Buzz  was  the  age  of  his 
11-year-old  son  Andrew  During  the  Apollo  9 
mission  In  March.  Buzz  called  home  every 
night  from  Cape  BCennedy  to  check  on  how 
Andrew's  school  science  project  was  going, 
perhaps  remembering  something  missing  In 
his  own  boyhood.  Last  month,  Joan  Aldrin 
took  the  three  children  (Andrew;  Janice, 
nearly  12;  and  Michael.  13)  to  the  elder  Ald- 
rin's  beach  house  In  New  Jersey  for  a  quiet 
vacation  while  Buzz  was  at  the  Cape  for  his 
final  weeks  of  training.  It  was  her  way  of 
staying  out  of  the  way.  She  was  wondering 
If  Buzz  would  be  the  same  man  when  he 
got  back  from  the  moon.  She  had  wondered 
the  same  thing  -^hen  Btizz  flew  Gemini  12. 
She  had  felt  then  that  "our  marriage 
wouldn't  be  the  same,  that  It  would  be  so 
much  more  magical  and  meaningful  and 
magnlfloent  because  he'd  done  this  wonder- 
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ful  thing."  Then,  perhape  six  months  later, 
she  realized  that  their  marriage  was  exactly 
what  it  had  been.  "At  first  I  was  disap- 
pointed," she  says,  "and  then  It  was  comfort- 
ing to  think  that  it  hadn't  changed  him.  I 
really  do  believe  that  after  all  this  Is  over, 
and  if  it  is  a  lunar  landing,  that  be  will  be 
the  same  person.  He's  not  the  same  person  I 
majTled,  but  I  don't  believe  that  I  am  the 
same  person  either." 

What  kind  of  i>erson  was  he — or  Is  he? 
What  kind  of  person  is  any  man  who  risks  a 
death  no  man  has  ever  died?  Why  does  he 
do  It?  For  money?  (There  isn't  that  much 
money.)  For  glory?  Pw  old-fashioned  patri- 
otism? There  Is  some  of  that  In  all  these 
men.  But  as  Aldrln  says,  there  Is  something 
else,  a  common  denominator,  perhaps,  for 
all  50  astronauts: 

"When  you  try  to  answer  the  question  of 
motivation,  you  have  to  ask:  'What  type  of 
people  are  we  talking  about?'  In  our  business 
we're  talking  about  airplane  pilots,  fighter 
pilots.  If  you  are  a  fighter  pilot,  you  want  to 
get  hold  of  the  hottest  thing  you  can.  And 
having  flown  that,  you  ask  yourself:  'What 
else  can  I  fly?  What  else  is  available?' 

"You  come  down  to  the  ultimate,  the  space 
program.  It's  there.  Some  people  don't  think 
they  have  a  chance  and  don't  bother  to  try. 
Others  say,  'I'll  accept  that  challenge.'  Some 
make  It  and  some  don't.  But  there's  a  tread- 
mill going  and  if  you  make  it,  you're  on  It. 
You  have  some  control  over  it  by  your  own 
performance.  Fate  determines  a  lot  of  where 
you  fit  Into  the  puzzle.  But  why  do  you  do 
anything?  Because  you  were  selected  to  do 
It." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  14,  1966) 

Ph.  D.  in  Astronautics 

(By  Edwin  Eugene  Aldrln,  Jr.) 

Houston,  Nov.  13. — When  the  Gemini 
6f>acecraft  chased  around  the  earth  last  Fri- 
day night,  caught  up  with  and  rendezvoused 
with  an  orbiting  Agena  rocket.  It  was  all 
very  familiar  to  one  of  the  astronauts,  Maj. 
Edwin  E.  Aldrln  Jr..  of  the  Air  Force,  even 
though  it  was  his  first  spaceflight.  Major 
^  Aldrin  had  written  a  dissertation  on  orbital 
^"mechanics  and  rendezvousing  in  space  for  his 
doctor  of  science  degree  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

On  the  Gemini  12  rendezvous  with  the 
rocket.  Major  Aldrln  and  Capt.  James  A. 
Lovell  Jr.  of  the  Navy  were  Just  proving  his 
theory. 

Major  Aldrin  may  be  the  most  technically 
competent  of  the  United  States  astronauts. 
He  Is  very  serious  about  his  work  and  his 
career  and  is  a  firm  believer  In  thorough  and 
cautious  preparation. 

Major  Aldrln  was  able  to  do  more  work 
with  less  effort  while  outside  the  spacecraft 
for  two  hours  and  nine  minutes  today  be- 
cause he  had  spent  several  weeks  studying 
space  exhaustion,  a  problem  that  has  plagued 
previous  United  States  astronauts  during 
"walks  In  space." 

When  Major  Aldrln  left  the  spacecraft  to- 
day he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do 
and  the  best  way  to  do  it.  It  was  no  acci- 
dent that  he  became  the  first  astronaut  to 
overcome  the  fatigue  problem. 

This  feat  followed  his  performance  at  an 
open  hatch  of  the  Gemini  12  yesterday  when 
the  major  set  a  world  record  of  2  hours  and 
28  minutes — the  longest  time  that  man  has 
exposed  himself  to  the  raw  environment  out- 
side an  orbiting  spacecraft. 

"POSmVE  ABOtJT  HIS  WORK  " 

"Buzz  Is  positive  about  his  work."  the 
astronaut's  father.  E.  E.  Aldrin,  said  yester- 
day In  Manasquan,  N.J.  "When  he  grabs  hold 
of  something,  he  usually  makes  It  better 
before  he  turns  it  loose." 

The  major's  father  also  has  a  Doctor  of 
Science  degree  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stltute  of  Technology. 
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Edwin  Eugene  Aldrin,  Jr  ,  was  born  Jan.  20, 
1930.  in  Montclalr,  N.J.,  where  his  father 
was  working  for  the  Standard  Oil  Ck}mpany 
(New  Jersey). 

He  attended  public  schools  In  Montclalr 
and  despite  a  somewhat  slight  build  he  was 
center  on  a  high  school  football  team  that 
won  a  state  championship. 

Young  Aldrin  got  the  nickname  Buzz,  while 
still  a  child.  His  sister  called  him  "Baby 
Busszer"  and  the  family  shortened  It  to  Buzz. 

He  has  been  accepting  responsibility  eagerly 
for  at  least  25  years.  When  his  father  was 
called  Into  the  Army  in  World  War  II,  he 
told  his  son_  "You're  the  man  of  the  family 
now,"  and  to  prove  that  he  was,  the  boy 
worked  on  weekends  as  a  soda  Jerk. 

The  young  man  entered  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  in  1947 
and  was  graduated  in  1951.  He  became  an 
Air  Force  pilot  the  next  year  and  flew  66 
combat  missions  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

While  he  was  on  leave  before  going  to 
Korea,  he  attended  a  cocktail  party  In  New 
Jersey  where  he  met  the  mother  of  Joan 
Archer,  a  young  actress  from  Ho  Ho  Kus, 
N.J.,  who  Invited  him  to  dinner  at  her  home. 
There,  he  met  Miss  Archer,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married. 

They  now  have  three  children.  James.  11. 
Janice.  9.  and  Andrew.  8. 

After  the  Korean  conflict,  the  young  pilot 
served  a  tour  in  West  Germany  where  he  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Edward  H.  White.  2d,  also  an 
astronaut  now,  were  good  friends. 

ALMOST  LEFT  SCHOOL 

When  the  latter  was  accepted  as  an  astro- 
naut in  September,  1962,  Young  Aldrln  was 
tempted  to  end  his  work  at  M.I.T.  without 
getting  his  doctorate  and  apply  to  be  an 
astronaut,  but,  after  long  discussions  with 
his  wife  and  with  his  father,  he  decided  to 
continue  in  school. 

In  1963,  he  wrote  his  dissertation  on  orbital 
mechanics,  dedicating  it  to  "the  men  in  the 
astronaut  program." 

"Oh,  that  I  were  one  of  them,"  he  wrote  In 
the  dedication. 

Later  that  year  he  got  his  wish  when  he 
was  transferred  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  the  astronaut 
program. 

The  Aldrlns  now  live  near  the  Maimed 
Spacecraft  Center  at  Houston  In  a  colony  of 
astronauts  and  engineers. 

On  weekends,  the  whole  family  water  skis 
or  rides  boats  In  Clear  Lake. 

Major  Aldrln  almost  missed  being  allowed 
to  fly  in  space.  Several  years  ago,  he  Injured 
a  knee  while  Jumping  on  a  trampoline,  and 
last  year  he  relnjured  the  knee  while  playing 
squash.  However,  an  operation  to  remove  torn 
cartilage  repaired  the  damage. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

July  14.  1969) 

Aldrin's   No  Romantic   About  Landing  on 

Moon 

(By  Edwin  E.   Aldrln,  Jr.) 

Like  many  things  in  life  attempting  to  set 
foot  on  the  moon  for  the  flrst  time  is  bur- 
dened with  the  unexpected  and  the  risks 
that  the  unexpected  offers.  It  is  overcoming 
these  risks  that  makes  the  taste  of  triumph 
so  much  sweeter. 

But  risk  is  not  the  lure  nor  the  obstacle 
in  space  flight.  I  see  my  {>art  In  the  flrst 
lunar  landing  less  In  a  romantic  and  per- 
sonal way  and  more  as  a  contribution  to 
Increasing  knowledge  and  the  understand- 
ing of  future  generations.  Such  a  long-range 
contribution  may  be  less  celebrated  than 
being  flrst  to  land  on  the  moon,  but  It  may 
be  more  significant. 

Being  selected  for  Apollo  11  is  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge  that  has  come  my 
way  for  various  reasons  over  which  1  did  not 
have  complete  control.  It  might  just  aa  well 
have  been  any  one  of  a  number  of  other 


astronauts  who  are  fully  capable  of  accept- 
ing the  challenge. 

The  next  big  steps  will  be  down  that 
ladder  and  onto  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
And  these  steps  will  be  taken  Just  after 
2  ajn.  on  Monday.  July  21.  If  everything  goes 
according  to  plan. 

REST    AITKR    LANDING 

We  actually  land  the  day  before  at  about 
5:30  (EDT).  But  at  this  point  we've  put  in 
a  long,  strenuous  day  so  the  flight  plan  calls 
for  a  thorough  checkout  of  the  Lunar 
Module,  followed  by  a  meal,  a  four-hour  rest, 
then  another  meal.  We  check  out  the  equip- 
ment that  win  keep  us  alive  on  the  moon 
and  open  the  hatch  some  10  hours  after  the 
landing. 

Neil  eases  out  of  the  hatch  first,  belly 
down  and  feet  first.  The  back  pack  carrying 
our  life-supp>ort  system  and  the  spacesult  are 
both  bulkier  than  we  thought,  so  he  will 
barely  fit  through  the  opening.  Going  out 
the  hatch  you  start  thinking  about  when 
you're  going  to  be  getting  back  In.  So  you'll 
be  pausing  there  and  maybe  moving  in  and 
out  before  proceeding  down  the  ladder. 

As  Neil  squirms  out  of  the  hatch.  I'll  take 
photographs  of  him.  Coming  down  the  lad- 
der, he  pulls  a  lever  that  op>ens  a  storage 
compartment  known  as  the  modular  equip- 
ment stowage  assembly,  or  MESA.  It  holds  a 
television  camera  which  shotUd  be  looking 
toward  the  ladder.  If  the  tracking  station  at 
Goldstone,  Calif.,  is  in  view  you  might  see 
Nell  on  your  television. 

The  flrst  thing  you  do  upon  touching  the 
moon's  surface  is  assure  yourself  that  you 
can  control  your  movements.  You  want  to 
make  sure  there  are  no  unexpected  responses 
when  you  try  to  walk  or  work. 

Probably  our  biggest  problem  on  the 
moon's  surface  will  be  siilt  mobility.  It's  not 
as  difficult  to  maneuver  in  that  suit  as  it 
looks,  but  it  takes  getting  used  to.  The  first 
time  you  get  into  one  it's  horrible,  but  then 
you  learn  not  to  fight  it.  It's  easy  to  strain 
against  it  and  exi>end  energy  with  no  pro- 
ductivity. The  suit  has  bellows  where  the 
arms  and  shoulders  bend.  However,  if  ycu 
want  to  move  your  arm  around,  it's  some- 
times easier  to  move  your  whole  t>ody. 

SAMPLE  FOR  GRAB  BAG 

The  first  thing  Neil  does  on  the  moon  Is 
take  a  sample  of  the  soil.  He  has  a  contin- 
gency sample  container — we  call  it  a  grab 
bag — in  a  pocket  of  his  sp>ace  suit.  Nell  ex- 
tends a  folded  handle  on  the  bag,  opens  it 
up,  then  scoops  up  what  ever  he  can  from 
the  surface.  Then  he  folds  up  the  handle  and 
puts  the  sample  in  his  pKJcket. 

This  sample  is  taken  in  the  event  that 
some  emergency  forces  us  to  Uft  off  the  moon 
sooner  than  planned.  If  this  should  happen 
we  will  still  bring  back  a  bit  of  the  moon  ior 
the  scientists  to  study. 

All  this  time  Nell  will  be  evaluating  how 
well  man  can  move  on  the  moon.  It's  ex- 
tremely important  to  come  back  and  tell 
people  how  well  you  can  operate  on  the  moon 
in  a  space  suit  with  a  50-pound  life-supf)ort 
pack  on  your  back. 

We  also  want  to  determine  how  well  we 
can  see  in  light  and  dark  areas. 

We  want  to  know  if  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  weave  because  you  are  such  a  large  mass 
moving  in  reduced  gravity  and  you  need 
exert  only  a  small  force  to  leave  the  ground. 

TV   CAMXRA    SET    TTP 

When  Nell  Is  sure  of  his  movements,  he 
places  the  television  camera  on  a  tripod  out 
In  front  of  the  Lunar  Module. 

About  this  time,  I  am  ready  to  come  out 
If  we  have  good  communications  with  Earth 
through  the  spacecraft,  I  can  come  out  about 
20  minutes  after  Nell.  But  if  communications 
are  bad,  Nell  will  have  to  set  up  an  erectable 
antenna  on  the  surface  which  will  be 
pointed  at  Earth.  If  this  Is  necessary,  I  re- 
main Inside  the  spacecraft  to  switch  to  the 
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outside  antenna  and  check  how  accurately 
it's  pointed  by  the  signal  strength.  If  this  has 
to  be  done  It  will  be  about  40  minutes  before 
I  can  come  out. 

Nell  gets  a  rock  box  out  of  the  MESA  and 
opens  It.  Inside  Is  a  solar  wind  experiment. 
It's  a  piece  of  plastic  film  rolled  up  on  a  staff 
and  you  pull  It  down  like  shade.  Laid  out  on 
the  surface  It  picks  up  samplee  of  the  par- 
ticles from  outer  space  which  constantly 
bombard  the  moon  and  create  many  of  Its 
surface  features.  While  Nell  Is  collecting  rock 
samples,  I  spread  out  the  collector. 

Then  the  two  of  vis  walk  around  the  Lunar 
Module  together  to  Inspect  and  take  pic- 
tures of  the  landing  gear,  debris  underneath, 
and  the  descent  engine  skirt  and  throat.  This 
extra-vehicular  activity  is  a  very  subjective 
effort — very  personal — cause  it  Involves  an 
Individual  and  his  way  of  doing  things. 

"MOVING    SHOULD    BE    EAST" 

Moving  around  on  the  moon  should  be 
fairly  easy,  but  you  can't  do  It  automatically 
like  on  Earth.  You're  going  to  have  to  think 
about  It  because  with  that  big  backpack  on 
the  center  of  your  weight  Is  not  where  you 
are  used  to  it. 

The  reduced  gravity  on  the  moon  Is  prob- 
ably much  closer  to  conditions  on  Earth  than 
to  floating  weightlessly  in  space.  You  have 
something  to  work  against  and  there  Is  no 
up  and  down,  so  we  ought  to  be  able  to  work 
much  faster  than  on  a  spacewalk. 

In  weightlessness  you  have  to  move  very 
slowly,  and  once  you  start  moving  It  takes 
a  lot  to  stop.  That's  not  the  situation  In  the 
one-sixth  gravity  on  the  moon.  You  can 
probably  get  moving  quite  fast,  and  if  there's 
a  boulder  there  you  could  Just  stick  your 
fixit  on  It  and  stop,  we're  not  going  to  be 
running,  though.  We're  going  to  be  very 
deliberate,  probably  taking  several  steps  to 
stop  If  we're  moving  fast. 

You  have  to  think  when  you're  putting 
equipment  together,  too.  If  you  don't  handle 
it  the  right  way.  an  easy  task  becomes  diffi- 
cult. For  Instance,  to  fix  the  legs  to  the 
erectable  antenna  there's  a  little  pin  that's 
supposed  to  go  Into  a  hole.  You  may  think 
Its  In  and  start  working  somewhere  else. 
then  the  leg  collapses.  That  can  happen  un- 
less you're  very  deliberate. 

CAN'T    CORRECT    MISTAKES 

None  Of  the  equipment  we're  using  can 
be  tested  first  In  the  surroundings  where  It 
will  be  used.  You  can't  go  ahead  and  make 
a  bunch  of  mistakes,  then  make  the  neces- 
s.'iry  changes.  It  has  to  be  designed  right  In 
the  first  place. 

.\s  Nell  and  I  come  around  to  the  other 
Bide  of  the  spacecraft  there's  a  scientific 
package  that  we  deploy.  I  put  up  a  seismom- 
eter for  detecting  moonquakes  and  meteor- 
ites crashing  into  the  surface.  After  we're 
gone,  it  will  radio  evidence  of  such  activity 
ba^k  to  Earth.  From  this  Information,  scien- 
tists should  be  able  to  determine  whether  the 
moon  Is  a  cold,  dead  body,  or  one  vrtth  a  hot. 
moving  Interior  and  possibly  active  vol- 
canism. 

Nell  erects  a  laser  reflector,  a  complicated 
arniy  of  mirrors  and  prisms  on  a  frame  the 
size  of  a  large  suitcase.  The  mirrors  and 
pn.^ms  catch  pulses  of  laser  light  sent  from 
Earth  and  reflect  them  back.  From  the  time 
it  takes  the  light  to  make  the  round-trip. 
scientists  hope  to  measure  the  distance  from 
Earth  to  moon  to  within  a  few  Inchee. 

IN    COMMUNICATION 

■■Mi  this  time  we  are  In  communication 
with  each  other  and,  through  the  Lunar 
Module,  with  Earth  control  and  the  Com- 
mand Module  when  it  Is  overhead. 

After  the  first  rock  box  Is  filled  we  go  aa 
a  team  to  collect  a  second  documented  sam- 
ple. We  win  move  about  a  hundred  feet 
away  from  the  Lunar  Module,  maybe  200 
feet,  depending  on  the  success  In  some  of 
the  earlier  things  that  were  done. 

On  this  final  sampling,  photographs  will 
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be  taken  from  various  angles  before  we  pick 
up  a  rock.  Individual  samples  are  put  In 
separate  bags. 

These,  in  turn,  go  Into  a  larger  container. 
We  have  scales  to  weigh  the  rocks  to  make 
sure  we  don't  have  too  much  to  carry.  With 
everything  else,  the  Lunar  Module  can  carry 
about  50  pounds  of  rocks. 

I  go  back  Into  the  spacecraft  flrst,  then 
Nell  follows.  He  will  spend  a  total  of  about 
2'/4  hours  on  the  moon. 

TOSS    EXCESS    OVERBOARD 

Inside  the  module,  we  shuffle  some  equip- 
ment around,  then  start  tossing  things  over- 
board. We've  brought  in  the  rock  boxes,  the 
solar  wind  experiment  and  the  television 
camera  which  were  stored  in  the  descent 
stage  which  will  be  left  on  the  moon.  In 
the  ascent  stage  our  weight  margin  will  be 
very  close,  so  we  get  rid  of  things  we  no 
longer  need  like  the  two  life-support  back- 
packs. 

With  everything  properly  stored  and  the 
hatch  closed,  we  get  ready  for  the  first  leg  of 
the  trip  home.  When  Mike  Collins  in  the 
mothership  is  in  the  proper  position  over- 
head, a  computer  sequence  commands  the 
ascent  engine  to  fire.  It  must  fire  to  start  us 
home.  (If  it  falls,  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  will 
be  stranded  on  the  moon.)  There's  a  high 
premium  In  this  business  for  being  right  the 
first  time. 

If  everything  goes  according  to  plan  we'll 
make  a  series  of  burns,  then  rendezvous  with 
Mike  In  the  Command  Module.  In  the  event 
we  cannot  dock,  or  get  through  the  tunnel 
connecting  the  vehicles,  we  will  have  to 
spacewalk  over  to  the  other  craft.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  a  chest  pack  with  a  30- 
minute  supply  of  oxygen. 

There  Is  little  risk  in  the  moon  landing 
and  rendezvous  if  everything  goes  accord- 
ing to  plan,  but  nobody  can  guarantee  that 
It  will.  We  will  not  know  the  sweetness  of 
our  triumph  over  risk  until  It  Is  aU  behind 
us. 


WILL  THE  REAL  DR.  STRANGELOVE 
PLEASE  STAND  UP? 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   C.\LIF0RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
one-sided  argument  which  occupies  to- 
day's headlines  regarding  the  so-called 
military-Industrial  complex  there  Is  lit- 
tle said  to  rebut  the  antimilitary  hysteria 
of  the  day. 

Recently  an  Interesting  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Air  Force /Space  Digest  for 
July  1969  entitled  "Will  the  Real  Dr. 
Strangelove  Please  Stand  Up?"  In  the 
Interest  of  seeing  that  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  are  properly  presented,  I  en- 
close this  article  herewith  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Will    the    Real    Tfs.    Strangelove    Please 
Stand  Up? 

(By  WllUam  Leavltt) 
Will  the  real  Or.  Strangelove  please  stand 
up?  The  question  Is  put  In  all  eerlouanees. 
It  Is  asked  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  views  himself  aa  a  liberal.  It  la  aaked 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  Is  en- 
tirely convinced  that  unless  thla  country  fo- 
cuses its  energies  on  social  needs  with  the 
same  will  that  haa  brought  ua  to  a  manned 
landing  on  the  moon,  we  shall  be  in  the  kind 
of  trouble  that  all  the  technology  In  the 
world  will  not  be  able  to  alleylate. 
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Why  put  the  question?  Because  now  Is  the 
time  to  search  for  the  truth  in  the  national 
debate  over  the  role  of  the  so-called  military- 
Industrial  complex  in  American  society.  If 
the  truth  Is  drowned  In  a  vortex  of  hysteri- 
cal charges,  we  will  not  only  cripple  our  abil- 
ity to  influence  events  in  the  international 
arena,  but  also,  and  even  more  important, 
we  will  succumb  to  a  new  virus  of  McCar- 
thylsm.  Instead  of  looking  for  Communists 
under  every  bed,  we  vrtll  be  vritch-huntlng 
every  American  in  or  out  of  uniform  who, 
regardless  of  his  views  on  domestic  prob- 
lems, believes  in  the  necessity  for  Ameri- 
can strength  In  a  world  that  continues  to  be 
dangerous. 

Such  a  belief  in  the  need  for  US  military 
strength.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  does  not 
require  an  accompanying  conviction  that  the 
Russians  or  Chinese  are  ten  feet  tall  and 
about  to  attack  us — or,  to  move  to  another 
sphere,  to  believe  that  sex  education  in  the 
schools  Is  some  kind  of  Red  plot.  Put  an- 
other way,  to  believe  in  the  need  for  US 
military  capabilities  to  match  those  of  po- 
tential enemies  does  not  make  the  believer 
a  "kook"  who  would  like  to  see  the  country 
converted  Into  a  garrison  state. 

The  brand  of  neo-McCarthyism  alluded 
to  is  already  leading  to  a  tragic  polan7ation 
of  US  society.  Now,  more  than  anv  other 
time  in  recent  history,  there  is  an  over- 
riding need  for  balanced  analysis  of  how 
we  arrived  at  the  distorted  debate  now 
being  inflicted  on  the  country.  In  which  "the 
military"  is  being  pilloried,  along  with  its 
industrial  suppliers,  for  allegedly  taking  over 
US  foreign  policy,  generally  corrupting 
American  .society-,  distorting  national  pri- 
orities, and.  worst  of  all.  dragging  the  coun- 
try into  an  endless,  costly,  and  Immoral 
struggle  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  so-called  .nllitary-industrlal  complex, 
we  are  also  told,  is  attempting  to  thrust  on 
the  country  an  unworkable  and  unnecessary 
antimissile  system,  which,  if  It  is  deployed, 
along  with  new  multiwarhead  MIRV  ICBMs, 
will  destroy  for  the  foreseeable  future  any 
real  chance  for  US-Sovlet  arms-control 
agreements  and  will  consequently  set  off 
an  inevitable  arms  race  that  may  well  lead 
to  superpower  confrontation  and  nuclear 
war.  Dr.  Strangelove  personified.  Or  so  we 
are  told. 

Let  us  explore  some  of  these  allegations 
and  examine  how  we  got  to  where  we  are 
now. 

Vietnam  flrst.  What  are  we  doing  there? 
How  did  we  get  into  the  quagmire?  And.  not 
incidentally,  what  are  the  moral  questions 
that  need  to  be  honestly  examined? 

Was  it  really  the  men  in  uniform  "and 
their  commanders  who  are  fighting  this  frus- 
trating war  who  advocated  our  Involvement 
m  the  flrst  place?  In  the  large,  the  answer 
is  no.  Vietnam  Is  primarily  the  ultimate  and 
sour  consequence  of  policies  that  evolved 
m  the  early  1960s  out  of  disenchantment 
with  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles'  massive-retaliation  policy.  Under 
President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles, 
massive  retaliation  had  become  the  key- 
stone of  US  strategic  policy  designed  to  deter 
Soviet  attacks  on  the  continental  US  and 
on  Western  Europe. 

Many  advisers  to  the  new  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration questioned,  and  properly  so, 
whether  massive  retaliation,  as  devised  by 
Mr.  Dulles,  had  serious  credibility  short- 
comings. Did  our  NATO  allies,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself,  really  believe  that  the 
US  would  risk  its  national  existence  by  going 
to  nuclear  war  with  Russia  to  protect  West- 
em  Europe?  Was  there  not  a  way,  if  America 
had  to  go  to  vrar  to  meet  Ita  pledgee  to 
Europe,  to  keep  a  US-Russian  confrontation 
nonnuclear? 

These  were  not  Idle  questions.  They  needed 
to  be  asked.  But  the  new  men  who  ruled 
and  Influenced  the  Kennedy/ McNamara  Pen- 
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tagon  of  the  early  1960s  developed  a  fasci- 
nation with  what  they  called  limited  war. 
The  focus  was  on  Europe  at  first.  And  the 
idea,  which  excited  great  enthusiasm,  was 
to  reduce  the  pMDtentlal  horror  of  war  In 
Europe  from  nuclear  down  to  conventional 
terms.  The  new  aim  was  to  develop  so-called 
balanced  forces  so  that  we,  in  concert  with 
what  we  hoped  would  be  beefed- up  Euro- 
pean conventional  forces,  could  respond  to 
aggression  at  any  level. 

It  all  sounded  very  neat.  We  would  develop 
a  mix  of  forces  able  to  handle  virtually  any 
kind  of  threat  from  nuclear  fireball  to  brush- 
flre  war.  Students  of  the  period  will  recall  a 
spate  of  enthusiasm  for  conventional  war  in 
Eurojje  that  seemed  to  look  back  upon  the 
unpleasantness  of  1939-45  as  a  veritable  gar- 
den party.  We  were  even  told  that  the  con- 
ventional forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies,  in  numerical  terms,  had 
really  been  exaggerated  and  that  Western 
forces  were,  after  all,  a  good  match  for  the 
Russians  and  their  satellites,  division  for  di- 
vision. What  liappened  in  Czechoelovakla  in 
1968  finally  shattered  that  bravado.  Or  should 
have. 

What  began  among  the  Kennedy  defense 
people  as  a  useful  critique  of  massive  re- 
taliation and  overrellance  on  strategic  nu- 
clear power  evolved  Into  a  new  policy  called 
"flexible  resi>ons€."  Its  bible  was  Army  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  Taylor's  book  The  Uncertain 
Trumpet,  which  brought  the  General  back  to 
prominence  In  Washington  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's military  adviser,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  finally  as  Am- 
bassador to  Saigon.  But  General  Taylor  was 
by  no  means  the  only  advocate  of  flexible  re- 
sponse. And  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it  convenient 
to  view  "the  military"  as  a  monolith,  that 
as  limited  war  came  to  the  dogmatic  fore.  It 
was  not  surprisingly,  the  Army  that  most 
strongly  supported  the  concept.  Limited  war 
promised  to  restore  the  ground  service's  pre- 
nuclear  age  preeminence. 

But  the  problem,  as  the  future  would  re- 
veal, was  that  flexible  response  was  neither 
particularly  flexible  nor  responsive.  To  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  credit,  as  Mark  E.  Swenson 
points  out  in  the  article,  "The  US  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam — How  and  Why"  {page  32. 
June  1969  .\m  Force/Space  Digest),  the  old 
soldier  has  admitted  as  much.  He  Is  among 
the  few  who  have  had  the  grace  and  intellec- 
tual honesty  to  do  so. 

Worst  still,  what  conceivably  might  have 
worked  in  Europe — If  NATO  allies  had  been 
willing  to  beef  up  their  conventional  forces 
to  ensure  the  numerical  balance  between 
Warsaw  Pact  and  Western  forces  claimed  by 
the  new  men  in  the  Pentagon — had  little  or 
no  relevance  to  Asia.  But,  as  Mr.  Swenson 
also  points  out.  flexible  response  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  expected  requirements  of 
conflict  in  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  so-called 
underdevelofjed  world.  Counterlnsurgency 
capability  (COIN)  was  added  to  the  flexible 
response  stew.  Thus  armed,  it  was  believed, 
we  could  meet  the  anticipated  challenges  of 
Maoist  "wars  of  national  liberation"  around 
the  world. 

The  Administration  in  power  sets  the 
policy  tone  In  Washington,  and  In  John  Ken- 
nedy's Washington  It  rapidly  became  the  style 
to  talk  of  ways  and  means  of  countering  and 
conquering  borders  of  sneakered  peasants, 
mesmerized  with  Maoism,  who  would  soon  be 
assaulting  governments,  one  after  another.  In 
Southeast  Asia.  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  were 
already  under  siege  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
proclaiming  Soviet  support  of  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation. 

Overnight,  there  developed  a  new  mystique 
of  counterlnsurgency.  The  Army  and  Marines 
were  generally  enthusiastic.  The  Air  FHwce, 
pressed  to  doff  its  A-bomb  Image,  reluctantly 
climbed  on  the  bandwagon.  We  were  all 
treated  to  replays  of  the  post-World  War  II 
British  triumph  over  the  Communist  guer- 
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rtllas  in  Malaya  and  we  were  subjected  to 
endless  computations  on  hjw  many  counter- 
insurgents  you  needed  to  cope  with  and  pre- 
vail over  one  Red  guerrilla. 

But.  for  a  time.  It  was  mostly  talk.  In  Viet- 
nam, the  cautious  President  Kennedy  was 
willing  to  try  out  some  of  the  techniques  ad- 
vocated by  the  cotinterinsurgency  enthusi- 
asts {again,  see  Mark  Swenson' s  June  article 
for  an  analysis  of  the  roles  of  some  of  the 
principal  Kennedy  advisers) .  But  the  conflict 
was  then  at  a  low  level  and  the  American 
Involvement  small.  The  President  had  had 
his  fingers  burned  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  had  had  to  be  settled 
by  threatening  massive  retaliation,  no  less. 

What  John  Kennedy,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  done  In  Vietnam  beyond  the  technical- 
adviser  stage  is  an  "iffy"  question  that  no 
one,  not  even  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. — despite 
his  mixed  role  as  adviser  and  White  House 
note-taker  for  future  memoirs — can  really 
answer.  Some  argue  that,  in  view  of  his  initial 
comrflitment.  Kennedy,  as  disturbed  as  he 
was  by  the  repressive  Diem  regime  of  the 
period,  would  have  followed  the  course  his 
successor  in  the  White  House  took.  Others 
suggest  that  for  a  time,  during  the  worst  of 
the  Diem  days,  there  was  at  least  a  theoreti- 
cal possibility  that  Dlem's  bankrupt  regime 
and  its  excesses  might  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  US  withdrawal.  The  weight  of  evidence 
favors  the  first  argument,  that  Kennedy  was 
in  Vietnam  to  stay,  if  only  Diem  could  be 
removed  In  a  US-approved  coup,  which  he 
was. 

Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Diem  were 
removed  from  the  scene  by  assassination  and 
Vietnam  evolved  rapidly  Into  a  new  kind  of 
dilemma.  By  mid- 1964,  the  US  was  faced 
with  an  even  more  aggressive  North  Vietnam, 
emboldened  by  what  looked  like  the  Inevi- 
table collapse  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
regime.  And  the  decisions  were  In  the  hands 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  advised  by  the  same 
people,  for  the  most  part,  who  had  sold 
flexible  response  and  COIN  to  his  predecessor. 
And  by  now  US  forces  were  being  restruc- 
tured to  meet  the  new  orthodoxy  of  flexible 
response  and  COIN. 

"The  new  President,  convinced  by  the  coun- 
terlnsurgency advocates  and  by  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  what  they  viewed  as  the 
cold  logic  of  strategic  persuasion  that  they 
believed  could  be  applied  successfully  against 
North  Vietnam,  responded  with  a  series  of 
US  escalations,  which  in  sum  took  the  US 
into  a  full-scale  war.  The  enemy  was  no 
longer  Just  the  Viet  Cong  or  even  North 
Vietnam  but  also  Red  China  by  proxy.  And 
the  newly  avowed  purpose  of  US  Involvement 
was  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  rest  of  Asia  to 
communism  in  keeping  with  the  well-known 
domino  theory. 

To  say  that  President  Johnson  took  the 
country  Into  a  major  wtw  under  circum- 
stances of  questionable  legality  is  to  belabor 
the  obvious.  To  ask  whether  what  he  did  was 
right  or  wrong  from  the  standp>olnt  of  na- 
tional Interest,  In  the  long  run.  is  to  enter  a 
field  of  argument  where  no  one  can  tread 
with  certainty.  It  may  well  be  that  the  US 
effort  In  Vietnam,  whatever  the  final  out- 
come, has  sharply  altered,  perhaps  irrevo- 
cably, the  timetable  of  Maoist-style  revolu- 
tions and  spurious  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion and  has  given  non-Communist  Asia 
breathing  space  to  muster  the  will  and  force 
to  protect  Itself  and  create  some  decent 
future  for  Its  peoples.  We  cannot  know  the 
final  consequences  of  Vietnam  from  the  geo- 
fx)lltical  point  of  view. 

But  there  Is  a  set  of  larger,  moral,  ques- 
tions that  needs  to  be  asked.  Did  not  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  coterie  of  advisers  on 
whom  he  leaned,  including  i>artlcularly 
Secretaries  McNamara  and  Rusk,  delude 
themselves  and  the  people  by  taking  the 
country  Into  a  major  war  stage  by  stage,  al- 
most by  stealth,  as  It  were?  Once  having  done 
that,  did  they  not  compound  the  deception 
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by  pretending  that  such  a  war  on  such  a 
scale  could  be  mounted  without  seriously 
affecting  the  economy?  Was  It  not  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  poor,  who  had  been  promised  a 
war  on  poverty,  to  tell  them  and  the  country 
that  the  war  In  Asia  cotild  be  prosecuted 
without  effect  on  the  struggle  to  overcome 
domestic  problems?  The  hoax  was  exposed 
early  when  civil  rights  and  anti-war  cam- 
paigns merged. 

And.  one  may  ask,  did  not  the  Johnson 
Administration,  particularly  the  ever-quan- 
tifying civilian  defense  hierarchy,  also  fall 
the  military  who  were,  after  all,  the  people 
who  had  to  do  the  fighting  and  dying  In 
Vietnam,  by  running  the  war  as  if  It  were 
some  species  of  war  game  being  played  out  at 
a  think-tank  seminar  and  with  small  regard 
for  such  variables  as  public  opinion  find  pop- 
ular support  that  so  often  make  the 
difference? 

Looked  at  In  this  light,  the  genesis  of  the 
Vietnam  War  become  much  clearer.  We  got 
into  this  conflict  up  to  our  necks,  and.  it 
may  be  added,  Isolated  from  virtually  all  of 
our  allies,  as  a  consequence  of  military 
theorizing  by  a  band  of  planners  who  in 
retrospect  were  largely  dilettantes.  The  Irony 
Is  that  these  Strangeloves.  for  the  most  pan, 
are  now  aboard  the  bandwagon  of  critics 
blaming  the  whole  mess  on  the  "military." 
If  the  military  is  guilty  of  anything.  It  Is  a 
certain  Impatience  with  having  been  given 
an  escalatory  game  to  play  with  most  of  the 
prescriptive  rules  applied  to  our  side.  It  Is 
true,  and  acknowledged  above,  that  there 
were  enthusiasts  of  limited  war  and  coun- 
terlnsurgency in  all  the  services.  It  Is  doubt- 
less also  true  that  the  military,  particularly 
the  Army,  believed  It  could  win  In  Vietnam. 
But  the  overriding  and  immutable  fact 
that  the  basic  policy  decisions  to  go  Into 
Vietnam  with  a  force  that  built  up  to  half 
a  million  men  were  made  by  the  civilian  au- 
thority. Here  the  "monolithic"  quality  at- 
tributed by  critics  to  the  military  did  obtain: 
They  followed  orders.  Under  our  system, 
should  It  have  been  otherwise? 

A  further  irony,  of  course,  is  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  turned  out  to 
be  rather  better  at  the  game  than  our  own 
Strangeloves.  For  It  is  they  who  have  suc- 
cessfully molded  world  opinion  against  Amer- 
ica as  a  bully  who  bombed  the  Innocent  and 
as  the  Western  busybody  who  bloodily  Inter- 
vened In  a  "civil"  war. 
We  have  paid  an  enormous  price. 
The  basic  lack  of  candor  about  Vietnam. 
masked  primarily  by  the  prestigious  public 
Image  of  Mr.  McNamara  as  the  world's  great- 
est manager,  lies  at  the  root  of  almost  every 
major  problem  the  U.S.  is  currently  con- 
cerned with.  Half  of  the  $80  blUlon  defense 
budget  the  military-Industry  complex  Is 
blamed  for  is  attributable  to  Vietnam.  The 
desperate  fiscal  gamble  Involved  In  waging 
the  war  on  a  buslness-as-usual  basis,  wltli 
no  restraints  on  the  economy,  has  fed  tho 
flames  of  Infiatlon.  In  turn,  inflation  has 
eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  both  the  gov- 
ernment aud  the  private  economy. 

Defense  programs  and  social  programs  cost 
more  and  hence  are  more  competitive  for 
the  tax  dollar,  exacerbating  a  conflict  in 
priorities  which  need  not  ever  have  developed. 
A  taxpayers'  revolt  Is  brewing.  Relations  with 
our  allies,  particularly  in  Western  Europe, 
have  been  strained  nearly  to  the  point  of 
rupture  at  times.  The  Inequities  of  the  draft, 
especially  to  feed  the  needs  of  a  war  so  open 
to  Just  criticism,  have  swelled  the  ranks  of 
the  peace  movement,  provided  a  focus  for 
campus  dissent,  and  further  complicated  the 
economic  and  social  unrest  In  the  nation. 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  McNamara  and  of 
the  country  that  the  Impeccable  manage- 
ment expert  failed  to  manage  his  most  Im- 
portant assignment.  The  trappings  of  effici- 
ency were  mistaken  for  its  substance.  It  Is 
analogous  to  a  hospital  being  administered 
with  a  high  degree  of  competence,  except  for 
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the  fact  that  patients  were  dying  needlessly. 
So  put  the  blame  on  the  doctors. 

But  as  Important  as  Vietnam  is.  as  both 
a  symbol  and  a  reality  in  the  search  for  the 
real  Strangelove.  there  are  other  Issues  that 
need  exploring — ABM.  for  example. 

The  chorus  of  antlmllltary  critics  now 
proclaims  that  the  military  and  a  greedy 
band  of  profiteering  industrialists  are  forc- 
ing on  the  country  an  unneeded  and  unwork- 
able antimissile  system.  The  critics'  argu- 
ment, depending  on  who  they  are.  Is  either 
that  the  proposed  ABM  won't  work  and  is 
therefore  a  waste  of  money,  or  that,  even  If 
it  does  work.  It  can't  do  anything  but  "force" 
the  Soviet  Union  to  press  on  with  complex 
offensive  weapons  that  could  overwhelm  any 
US  defense. 

What  do  the  critics  offer  as  an  alternative? 
Nothing  less  than  a  total  US  dependence  on 
offensive  weapons  sufficient  to  scare  the  pants 
off  the  Russians  and  the  Red  Chinese,  plus 
the  hope  that  the  Russians  will  be  gentle- 
men enough  to  see  the  wisdom  of  meaning- 
ful arms-control  agreements  with  us. 

The  question  arises:  Who  are  the  Strange- 
loves here?  Under  the  McNamara  Pentagon 
regime  this  country  accelerated  the  greatest 
buildup  of  offensive  power  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  keeping  with  the  basic  theory 
of  deterrence  and  In  support  of  the  delicate 
balance  of  terror.  But  the  problem  of  virtually 
total  reliance  on  offensive  nuclear  power  Is 
that  If  deterrence  does  not  work — let  the 
cause  be  madness  on  the  part  of  an  enemy 
or  merely  a  miscalculation — then  there  ran 
be  a  nuclear  war.  And  If  there  Is  a  nuclear 
war,  no  one  can  really  predict  the  destruc- 
tion, no  matter  how  much  quantification  has 
been  done  in  advance. 

Reason  would  suggest  that  If  there  is  a 
chance,  however  small,  the  defenses  can  be 
mounted,  no  rational  man  would  oppose 
their  deployment.  Oddly,  the  most  "rational" 
men  of  all.  the  disciples  of  former  Secretary 
McNamara.  those  who  see  him  as  having 
brought  order  to  the  Pentagon,  are  among 
the  most  vociferous  opponents  of  the  idea 
of  bringing  offensive-defensive  balance  into 
US  strategic  planning.  The  same  people  who 
attacked  massive  retaliation  as  devised  by 
John  Foster  Dulles  are  now  backing  that 
policy,  under  the  label  of  "assured  destruc- 
tion "  Only  now  the  bombs  are  bigger,  and 
the  stakes,  if  deterrence  fails,  are  even  higher 
than  they  were  In  the  1950s. 

The  ABM  Issue  is  thus  not  so  much  a 
question  of  whether  the  system  the  Presi- 
dent wants  deployed  is  the  best  one  avail- 
able— no  one  can  supply  the  answer  to  that 
question  barring  the  test  of  a  nuclear  war — 
but  rather  whether  at  long  last  the  United 
States  strategic  posture  should  be  allowed 
to  emerge  from  the  Strangelovian  shadows 
of  the  McNamara  era  into  a  new  period  in 
which  defense  can  attain  some  real  signifi- 
cance. Despite  the  claims  of  those  who  have 
written  endless  numbers  of  scenarios  about 
assured  destruction  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Jargon  of  the  McNamara  era.  the  world  would 
be  more  hospitable  to  meaningful  arms- 
control  agreements  If  both  the  U.S.  and 
Russia  developed  some  measure  of  strategic 
defensive  capability,  by  way  of  having  the 
Insurance  human  beings  and  governments 
bank  on. 

Indeed,  rather  than  calling  for  U.S.  and 
Soviet  pledges  against  deploying  defensive 
systems,  serious  arms-controllers  should  be 
campaigning  for  an  emphasis  In  arms-con- 
trol talks  on  limitations  on  the  offensive 
side.  How  much  more  sense  it  would  make 
In  arms  talks  to  encourage  defensive  system 
development  as  a  preliminary  to  limiting  the 
deployment  of  MIRVs  and  supermegaton 
bombs! 

What  the  Strangeloves.  in  their  mechanis- 
tic approaches  to  arms  control,  have  not 
understood.  Is  that  arms-control  agreements. 
If  they  are  to  have  any  meaning,  must  have 
a  b.ise  in  political  reality.  And  political  real- 
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Ity  Includes  the  fact  that  governments.  Com- 
munist or  otherwise,  tend  to  see  a  duty  to 
afford  some  measure  of  defense.  If  at  all 
technically  feasible,  for  their  peoples.  Nor 
do  the  Strangeloves  seems  to  recognize  the 
quite  Important  arms-control  potential  in 
financial  terms,  of  defensive-system  develop- 
ment and  deployment.  For  as  they  themselves 
suggest,  there  are  limitations  to  the  fiscal 
resources  of  even  superpowers,  as  well  as 
continuing  resource-allocation  problems. 
Thus,  if  Russia,  the  U.S..  and  other  fwwers 
began  to  Invest  militarily  In  defensive  sys- 
tems, at  least  some  money  otherwise  avail- 
able for  offensive  developments  might  not 
be  available. 

This  possibility  never  seems  to  have  en- 
tered the  minds  of  such  p>eople  as  Robert 
McNamara.  who  in  the  last  analysis  Is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  Strangelove  of  them  all.  In 
view  of  his  preoccupation  as  Defense  Secre- 
tary with  assured  destruction  and  other  such 
abstractions,  always  on  the  offensive  side. 

It  is  a  great  irony  of  our  times  that  Mr. 
McNamara,  who  presided  over  the  massive 
U.S.  offensive  weapon  buildup  of  the  1960s, 
Is  viewed  as  a  kind  of  hero  by  so  many  critics 
who  at  the  same  time  claim  that  "the  mili- 
tary" has  come  to  dominate  U.S.  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is  that  many, 
many  Americans,  including  a  sizable  collec- 
tion of  civilians  who  in  recent  years  have 
played  Important  executive  and  advisory 
roles  in  the  design  of  U.S.  military-political 
policy,  are  now  angry  at  the  way  that  power 
has  been  deployed  by  the  national  leader- 
ship. Although  many  of  these  people  helped 
wTlte  the  scenarios,  worked  the  abstract 
computations,  glamorized  on  paper  the 
beauties  of  limited  war.  and  peddled  the 
nostrums  of  counterlnsurgency.  they  now  are 
disowning  the  stunted  children  of  their  mus- 
ings. The  nostrums  have  not  worked  and 
now  it  is  time  to  find  a  scapegoat.  What 
more  convenient  scapegoat  than  the  mili- 
tary? It  Is  so  easy  to  characterize  those  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  as  having 
brought  about  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  battle.  And  It  Is  so  easy  to  forget  that 
the  conceptual  framework  of  our  present 
policies  was  built  by  a  corps  of  "experts," 
largely  outside  of   the  military. 

Anci  in  these  divisive  times,  scapegoating 
is  a  foolish  tack.  It  Is  silly  and  dishonest 
to  blame  the  military  per  se  for  the  basic 
mistakes  of  civilian  leaders  in  the  recent 
past.  To  do  so  Is  Just  as  silly  and  dishonest 
as  it  is  to  blame  the  poor  for  being  on  the 
welfare  rolls.  It  makes  much  more  sense  to 
search  for  the  causes  of  the  disasters.  In 
both  cases,  and  to  honestly  admit  the  errors 
of  the  past  so  that  all  of  us  can  learn  a  little 
something  for  the  future. 

Including  the  real  Strangeloves. 


JOIN  HANDS:  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
CARE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  formation  of  a 
group  of  action -minded  citizens  in  Los 
Angeles.  Their  concern — that  racial  jus- 
tice and  equality  be  actively  pursued — 
is  admirable.  The  commitment  of  the 
members  of  "Join  Hands"  came  about 
as  a  result  of  a  tragedy,  the  death  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  This  leader,  who 
inspired  hope  for  millions  of  Americans 
during  his  lifetime,  may,  through  groups 
such  as  "Join  Hands"  still  inspire  the 
brotherhood  he  sought. 
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I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  carried  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Sunday,  January  12, 1969. 
The  official  pledge  made  by  members  of 
"Join  Hands"  follows  the  article,  along 
with  pertinent  information: 

Join   Hands, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  9.  1969. 
Hon.  William  Clay. 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clay:  Enclosed  are  literature  and 
material  about  Join  Hands  which  we  think 
merit  your  interest. 

This  citizens'  movement,  based  on  individ- 
ual commitment  to  the  Join  Hands  pledge 
and  dedicated  to  achieving  racial  Justice  and 
equality,  has  grown  rapidly  since  its  birth 
in  Los  Angeles  the  night  of  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  has 
attracted  national  attention. 

We  know  of  your  concern  in  this  area  and 
would  welcome  your  f)ersonal  support  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Join  Hapds  pledge 
and  any  help  you  might  give  us  in  promot- 
ing the  program  in  your  state  as  well  as 
nationally. 

We  look  forward  to  your  comments  and 
hope  to  discuss  this  with  you  In  more  detail 
In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Janice   Bernstein. 

President. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  12  1969] 

Join  Hands;  For  Those  Who  Care 

(By  Maggie  Savoy) 

Bye  Bye,  '681 

The  year  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  Sor- 
bonne — and  San  Fernando  Valley  State  .  .  . 

The  year  garbage  chocked  the  streets  of 
New  York;   people  choked  with  hate  .  ,  . 

Of  "Hair"  and  Kerner  and  Pueblo  and  "The 
Great  White  Hope"  .  .  . 

Of  protestors  sitting,  the  poor  marching 
and  rich  kids  on  dope. 

Miniskirts  and  maxihates;  bussing  and 
fussing:  Czechoslovakia,  Khesanh.  Blafra 
and  Lebanon. 

Black  panthers  and  Gene  McCarthy  run- 
ning: assassins  gunning. 

And,  at  the  end.  a  country  decimated  by 
the  flu.  watching  three  earthllngs  Jump 
over  the  moon. 

Nineteen  sixty-eight  wasn't  all  bad.  As 
the  nation  mourned  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  and  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  many  jjeople 
of  good  heart — white,  red,  yellow,  brown 
and  black — stopped  wTlnglng  their  hands 
and  put  them  to  work. 

Thousands  and  thousands  in  Los  Angeles 
asked  themselves.  "What  can  I  do?"  and  set 
about,  In  ways  small  and  big,  alone  or  In 
groups,  to  do  something. 

A  flip  back  through  the  pages  of  this  sec- 
tion shows  hundreds  of  women,  men  and 
children  who  put  their  hands  and  hearts 
to  work  this  year. 

One  such  movement  (can't  call  It  a 
group — it  began,  and  stays,  unformed  and 
loosely  structured) — is  Join  Hands. 

In  the  Shockwave  of  the  night  after  Dr. 
King  was  gunned  down  in  Memphis,  three 
women,  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
watched  television  and  asked  themselves — 
as  did  countless  others — "What  can  I  do?" 

"We  must  turn  this,  somehow,  into  some- 
thing creative."  said  one.  "The  enemy  is 
despair." 

"I  suddenly  realized  that  every  night  I 
drive  home  to  a  sanctuary."  said  another.  "I 
wanted  a  better  world  for  my  children.  I 
suddenly  realized  that  If  I  didn't  try  my 
darndest  to  make  It  one.  my  children  would 
have  to  fight  for  It.  I  decided  to  fight." 

"We  had  better  decide  what  It  Is  we  are 
willing  to  do."  said  the  third  to  her  hus- 
band. "And  say  what  we  need  to  say." 

They  called  each  other.  And  sat  down  and 
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pencilled  a  Bill  of  Particulars.  Then  they 
started  calling  friends  and  friends'  friends, 
to  see  how  many  would  sign  it  with  them, 
and  sign  a  check  to  pay  for  a  full  page  ad 
In  the  paper. 

The  "pledge"  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  self-looking,  and  a  great  deal  of 
commitment,  to  sign  It. 

But  In  a  whirlwind,  thousands  did.  In 
nothing  flat  Jan  Bernstein's  West  Los  Angeles 
bedroom,  dining  room  and  kitchen  became 
a  bedlam  office.  Some  2,500  people  backed 
up  their  signatures  with  checks — to  pay  for 
the  little  group's  printing,  stamps  and 
phone.  Some  50,000  copies  of  the  pledge  went 
out  through  the  malls  all  over  California 
anfl  20  other  states.  Others  "doing  their  own 
thing"  (a  tenet  of  the  group),  formed 
groups  In  Orange  County,  South  Bay,  Indian 
Wells  Valley,  Long  Beach  (most  recently 
Bakersfleld  1 . 

And  Join  Hands  was  formed. 

Its  officers  are  J. h nice  Bernstein  (occupa- 
tion: Housewife);  Ethel  Haydon  (member  of 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Pacific  Palisades 
Human  Relations  Council);  Nancy  York 
(director  community  resources,  Marianne 
Prostlg  Center  of  Educational  Therapy) . 

BOARD    NAMED 

Trie'men  on  the  board  .ire  Arnett  L.  Harts- 
field  Jr  .  chief  mediator.  Community  Media- 
tion Center:  Dr.  Phillip  Oderberg,  past 
president  Los  Angeles  County  Psychological 
Assn.;  Winthrop  Denlson  Grove,  former 
supervisor  South  Central  Los  Angeles  Con- 
centrated Employment  Project;  computer- 
progr.immer  C.  A.  Irvine;  Ralph  Bernstein, 
systems  engineer.  Also  on  the  board  Is 
Jacqueline  Rlchman.  who  works  for  Economic 
and  Youth  Opportunities  Agency. 

To  sign  the  pledge  is  to  take  a  step.  "It  was 
a  shock."  said  one,  now  a  teacher  in  her 
college's  Educational  Opportunities  Program. 
"It  made  me  t.ike  a  real  hard  look  at  myself. 
I  realized  I'd  been  wrapping  my  prejudices 
around  me  like  a  blanket  against  a  freezing 
wind." 

To  take  one  step  is  to  take  another.  To 
some  it  was  a  step  to  the  corner  grocery,  and 
a  word  to  the  manager,  "Why  don't  you  em- 
ploy someone  from  the  minority  groups?"  To 
others,  withdrawing  savings  and  putting 
them  In  a  ghetto  bank  which  lends  to  minor- 
ity entrepreneurs.  To  others,  volunteering: 
For  a  fair  housing  committee,  a  neighborhood 
center,  a  PTA,  a  birth  control  agency,  a  youth 
group,  a  hospital,  a  human  relations  council. 

To  others,  talking  with  the  boss.  One  star 
salesman  talked  hard,  then  resigned  and 
Joined  a  competing  company  which  was 
training  undereducated  men  to  be  salesmen. 
One  couple,  after  several  conferences  with 
their  minister,  handed  In  their  church  letter 
and  Joined  another  church  nearby,  where 
they  are  now  conducting  adult  education 
classes — all  white — on  black  culture. 

PERSONAL    THING 

Many  of  the  pledge  signers  realized  their 
confusion  "Prejudice  Is  a  personal  thing," 
said  one.  "I  realize  there  are  Injustices  all 
around  me;  I  realize  change  Is  necessary — I 
believe  it.  But  I'm  not  sure  what  Is  preju- 
dice and  what  is  truth  and  fact." 

Said  another.  "I  feel  so  powerless.  I  hear 
my  mother-in-law  say  things  that  boll  my 
blood — but  I  am  afraid  to  say  anything  to 
her.  I  want  peace  at  any  price  in  my  own 
home — but  how  can  we  have  peace  In  Ameri- 
ca if  I  can't  pay  that  price?" 

Overnight,  like  mushrooms  after  .a  rain, 
people  registered  for  discussion  and  encoun- 
tered groups,  led  by  50  volunteer  psychia- 
trists and  psychologists  (who  first  went 
through  their  own  encounters  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Oderberg) . 

More  than  600 — all  over  the  Los  Angeles 
map — have  gone  through  them.  They're 
tough  The  discussion  groups,  primarily 
aimed  at  taking  Issues  and  commitment, 
take  several  days  or  nights,  try  to  analyze 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  delineate  the  Issues.  The  encounter 
groups  are  rougher:  They  are  10-hour  mara- 
thons, where  people  (mostly  white)  knock 
out  their  prejudices,  fears,  concerns.  Ideals 
and  emotions  with  others. 

These  are  painful,  exhausting,  annoying 
and  sometimes  frustrating  hours.  I  went  to 
one,  conducted  by  Dr.  Ernie  White.  I  won't 
tell  you  about  It  (one  becomes  concerned — 
no.  Involved — with  the  others) .  Just  to  say 
that  the  price  of  Insight  Is  pain.  "Of  course," 
explains  Dr.  Oderberg.  "It  Is  hard  to  be 
honest  and  open  with  oneself.  It  Is  not  the 
way  most  of  us  normally  function." 

WHITE    GROtTP 

Join  Hands  Is  a  White  group.  Tackling 
White  problems.  "Bigotry  is  like  a  tubercu- 
losis bacillus,"  said  one  board  member.  "In  a 
healthy  body  they  can  be  capsuled  off.  In  a 
sick  body  they  will  take  over.  America  is 
healthy — we've  got  to  know  that.  Black,  red, 
yellow,  green  and  purple  p>olka-dotted 
bigotry  Is  everybody's  problem.  We  have  to 
begin  with  us." 

Join  Hands  has  committees  working  with 
business  and  Industry,  speakers,  fair  hous- 
ing, education. 

It  will  answer  the  question,  "What  can  I 
do?"  by  sending  a  booklet,  "What  Can  I  Do?" 
free.   (More  than  10,000  have  been  mailed.) 

Correction  of  statement:  "Join  Hands  is  a 
white  group."  The  membership  of  Join 
Hands  comes  mainly  from  all  segments  of 
the  broad  middle  class  and,  therefore.  Is  pre- 
dominantly but  not  exclusively  White. 

Join  Hands — So  That  Martin  Luther  King 
Did  Not  Die  in  Vain,  Let  Us  Join  Hands 
He  had  a  dream  that  "one  day  this  nation 
will  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning 
of  its  creed:  'we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal.'  " 

He  had  a  dream  that  one  day  all  men  "will 
be  able  to  sit  together  at  the  table  of 
brotherhood." 

He  had  a  dream  that  his  four  children 
"win  one  day  live  In  a  nation  where  they  will 
not  be  Judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin  but 
by  the  content  of  their  character." 

Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  help  make  that 
dream  come  true.  For  all  men  "to  stand  up 
for  freedom  together." 

Martin  Luther  King's  cause  was  and  is 
America's  cause.  I  recognize  and  affirm  that 
cause  as  my  own.  I  therefore  make  the  fol- 
lowing moral  conunltment : 

1.  I  pledge  to  confront  my  own  fear  and 
prejudice  and  strive  to  eradicate  them. 

2.  I  recognize  the  special  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  I  enjoy,  and  I  pledge  to  demand 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  each  and 
every  man. 

3.  I  pledge  to  actively  support  both  legisla- 
tion and  taxes  to  [wovlde  more  and  better 
Jobs,  housing,  health,  recreation,  and  edu- 
cation for  all  in  our  country  who  are  poor, 
under-employed  and  Ill-housed. 

4.  I  pledge  to  trade  with  those  business 
concerns  which  practice  fair  employment 
and  provide  upgraded  Job  opportunities. 

5.  I  will  demand  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  achieve  and  maintain  quality  education 
in  all  schools  and,  in  particular,  to  develop 
Integrated  schools  of  the  highest  quality. 
I  pledge  not  to  remove  my  children  from 
such  schools. 

6.  I  pledge  to  welcome  neighbors  of  all 
races  and  creeds;  to  supf>ort  open  housing 
and  to  rent  or  sell  my  home  without  restric- 
tions. 

7.  I  pledge  not  to  try  to  escape  the  prob- 
lems of  my  city,  but  to  work  to  rebuild  it 
as  a  place  where  human  dignity  fiourlshes. 

8.  I  pledge  to  support  those  political  can- 
didates, regardless  of  party,  who  demonstrate 
the  clearest  understanding  that  the  brother- 
hood and  equality  of  all  Americans  Is  the 
major  Issue  of  our  times — the  one  which 
must  receive  first  priority  both  morally  and 
economically. 
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9.  I  pledge  violence  will  not  cause  me  to 
react  violently,  nor  will  it  cause  me  to  aban- 
don my  commitment  to  this  pledge. 

10.  I  pledge  this  is  a  commitment  to  ac- 
tlon,  not  Just  words. 

In  signing  this  pledge  I  commit  myself  to 
involve  my  friends,  neighbors  and  my  co- 
workers in  active  support  of  the  aims  of  this 
resolution. 

program  for  action 
Sign  the  pledge  and  make  an  Individual 
commitment  to  Its  alms.  Signed  pledges  cm 
be  sent  to  your  oganlzatlons,  local  offlcl.ils, 
and  elected  representatives.  Return  this  cou- 
pon. Receive  additional  pledges,  emblems, 
bumper  stickers,  and  notices  of  discussion 
groups.  sp>eclal  events,  and  opportunities  for 
Joint  action.  Display  the  Join  Hands  emblem 
as  a  visible  sign  of  your  commitment. 

What  I  Can  Do — Join  Hands  Action 
Booklet 

The  problem  is  that  in  this  country  there 
are  Americans  who  do  not  have  adequate 
food  and  shelter,  who  cannot  obtain  decent 
employment,  who  are  given  an  inadequate 
education,  who  cannot  live  where  i.hey 
choose,  who  do  not  receive  full  equality  un- 
der the  law,  who  do  not  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  success  and  who  are  deprived 
of  their  right  to  self-determination. 

The  problem  Is  intensified  when  .=rme 
Americans  build  defensive  walls,  based  on 
fear  and  prejudice,  which  dehumanize  ot!:ers 
and  seek  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

The  belief  is  that  still  other  Americans 
will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what  Is  liap- 
penlng  around  them  and  determine  what 
their  responsibility  is. 

The  belief  Is  that  these  Americans  realize 
their  personal  stake  in  the  future  and  will 
make  a  personal  commitment  to  act. 

WHAT   AM    I   COMMmiNG    MYSELF  TO? 

If  you  have  made  the  commitment,  then 
you  have  said  that  you  will  not  take  ihe 
easy  way  out  of  uncomfortable  situations 
but  will  state  your  views  when  other,":  are 
opposed.  You  will  let  those  people  with  w  [-.om 
you  have  contact  through  work,  school. 
friendship  or  trade  know  where  you  stand. 
You  will  supp>ort  those  people  whose  prac- 
tices are  in  line  with  your  position  and  try 
to  infiuence  those  whose  practices  are  op- 
posed. You  win,  at  all  times,  stand  by  your 
commitment,  especially  when  It  seemi  most 
difficult. 

WHAT  CAN  I  DO? 

One  of  our  most  serious  problems  Is  that 
we  feel  powerless  to  affect  major  issues  We 
fall  to  realize  that,  as  Individuals,  we  in- 
fluence other  people  who.  In  turn,  influence 
still  others.  It  is  only  through  the  cumul  Uve 
Impact  of  such  individual  acts  that  wc  can 
effect  fundamental  change. 

Are  all  your  neighbors  members  of  the 
majority  group?  If  they  are,  have  you  ever 
spoken  to  them  about  welcoming  members 
of  minority  groups  to  your  community?  If 
someone  is  selling  a  home,  tell  him  you  would 
welcome  a  minority  family  as  neighbors,  'i'ou 
may  find  there  are  others  who  feel  as  yoii  do 
You  can  contact  realtors  in  your  area  and 
tell  them  how  you  feel.  Often,  they  avoid 
minority  group  citizens  because  they  are 
afraid   of   community   reaction. 

Look  at  businesses  in  your  area.  Are  all 
the  positions,  except  the  most  menial,  filled 
by  majority  group  members?  Talk  to  busi- 
ness managers  Tell  them  you  would  i:ke  to 
see  an  effort  made  to  hire  and  upgrade  inem- 
be.-s  of  minority  groups.  If  they  object  to 
this,  tell  them  you  will  take  your  business 
elsewhere — then  do  It.  No  one  wants  to  lose 
customers. 

Have  you  noticed  that  all  the  patients  in 
your  doctor's  waiting  room  are  white?  One 
reason  may  be  that  he  discourages  minority 
group  patients  for  fear  of  losing  iher 
patients.  Let  him  know  how  you  feel,  and 


what  you  think  Is  his  professional  respon- 
sibility. Perhaps  you  can  lessen  his  fear. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  the 
school  your  child  is  in?  Is  he  learning  Ameri- 
can history — or  white  American  history?  Let 
the  school  know  what  you  want.  You  may  in- 
fluence a  teacher  to  augment  her  curriculum. 
■you  may  get  your  child  a  better  education. 

Do  you  work  in  an  office  or  business  in 
which  minority  group  members  have  a  hard 
time  obtaining  Jobs,  or  moving  up?  Talk  to 
your  fellow  employees  about  the  situation. 
Let  the  people  who  make  personnel  decisions 
laaow  your  feelings.  Volunteer  to  take  on  a 
trainee. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  hear  others 
making  derogatory  remarks  or  broad  gen- 
eralizations about  minorities?  Do  you  an- 
swer them?  Take  a  positive  stand;  put  them 
on  the  defensive.  You  may  open  up  a  mean- 
ingful dialogue.  You  will  make  them  realize 
that  others  don't  adhere  to  or  admire  their 
position. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  an 
individual  can  make  a  difference — ways  In 
which  one  person  can  have  an  effect.  Per- 
haps your  greatest  Influence  will  be  that 
others  who  have  previously  chosen  to  stay 
Eiletit  and  invisible  will  decide  to  follow 
your  example  and  act. 

If  you  do  not  state  your  position,  you  and 
the  many  who  feel  as  you  do  will  not  be 
represented.  Those  who  disagree  with  you 
speak  out;  It  Is  your  responsibility  to  speak 
out. 

WHAT    ABOtrr    GBOTTPS? 

Personal  action  involves  risk — It  means 
one  Is  willing  to  rock  his  own  boat.  When 
you're  rocking  your  own  boat.  It's  reassuring 
to  know  others  are,  too.  It  helps  to  have 
people  with  whom  you  can  share  your  expe- 
riences. Groups  provide  the  support  one 
needs  to  carry  out  his  personal  commitment. 

Groups  also  provide  the  individual  with  a 
source  of  allies  who  will  Join  him  In  tasks 
too  big  for  one  person,  and  give  him  the  op- 
portunity to  Join  others  In  the  larger,  more 
significant  actions. 

ACTION    LIST 

Where   you   live,   you  can; 

Let  your  neighbors,  landlords,  realtors,  & 
minority  co-workers  know  that  you  wel- 
come neighbors  of  any  race,  religion  or 
nationality. 

Display  fair  housing  emblem. 

Display  your  Join  hands  window  emblem. 

If  selling — make  sure  your  realtor  shows 
your  property  to  all.  Have  a  nondiscrimina- 
tion clatise  in  your  contract. 

In  renting — welcome  any  qualified  tenant. 

Notify  your  local  fair  housing  group  of 
any  rentals  in  your  neighborhood. 

Offer  your  home  as  a  coffee  stop  for 
homeseekera. 

Volunteer  to  go  hunting  with  minority 
homeseekers. 

Join  a  local  fair  housing  group. 

Is  your  neighborhood  all  white  or  all 
American? 

.^lert  fair  housing  groups  and  human  rela- 
tions councils  of  any  problems  which  arise. 

Ask  your  local  realtors  for  a  letter  stating 
their  policy  on  fair  housing. 

Action:  A  family  living  In  a  semi-rural 
setting  close  to  the  city,  in  response  to  an 
expressed  need  by  Head  Start  personnel,  in- 
rtted  Head  Start  groups  to  use  their  grounds. 

Result:  Several  days  a  week  large  numbers 
of  Head  Start  children,  teachers,  and  parent 
volunteers  use  the  grounds  for  a  program 
which  includes  nature  study,  fun  with  farm 
animals  and  equipment,  and  activity  In  a 
rustic  setting. 

In  your  business  or  where  you  work,  you 

can- 

Discuss  employment  practices  with  co- 
workers. Press  for  discussions  with  manage- 
ment. 
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Actively  recruit  minority  persons.  Use  pop- 
ular publications  and  those  directed  toward 
minority  market. 

Seek  every  chance  to  promote  minority  em- 
ployees. 

Provide  training  to  upgrade  skills. 

Volunteer  to  have  a  minority  student  as  a 
trainee. 

Hire  minority  students  for  part-time  and 
summer  Jobs. 

Work  to  open  up  your  union  or  employee 
organization  to  minorities.  Press  for  Inte- 
grated apprentlceshlfw. 

Encourage  your  business  contacts  to  hire 
minority  persons.  Refer  individuals  to  them. 

Ask  your  company  to  state  that  they  are 
"equal  opportunity  employers"  In  their  want 
ads  and  advertisements. 

Place  want  ads  where  they  will  reach  the 
minority  market — minority  newspapers,  mag- 
azines such  as  Ebony. 

Deal  only  with  suppliers  who  are  equal 
opportunity  employers.  Make  this  policy  pub- 
lic through  ads,  etc. 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  of  S.P.  uses  the  fol- 
lowing stamp  on  all  purchase  orders: 

By  accepting  this  purchase  order,  seller 
recognizes  that  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  requires 
Its  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  to  be  equal 
opportunity  employers  and  certifies  that  it 
(seller)  meets  this  obligation. 

Poster  good  working  relations  among  all 
employees. 

Clearly  state  your  position  to  all  who  wcrk 
for  you . 

Seek  to  have  some  company  funds  Invested 
in  ghetto-owned  and  managed  financial  In- 
stitutions 

Influence  your  company  to  establish  a  sub- 
sidiary In  the  minority  community,  using 
local  labor  and  management. 

Start  a  JOIN  HANI>S  group  in  your  com- 
pany, in  your  union,  in  your  employee  orga- 
nization. 

Display  the  JOIN  HANDS  emblem  where  It 
can  be  seen. 

Have  your  company  subscribe  to  the  JH 
business  pledge. 

Help  supply  needed  transportation  for  mi- 
nority employees. 

Help  find  local  housing  for  minority  co- 
workers. 

Have  your  company  newsletter  announce 
It  will  list  only  apartments  and  homes  avail- 
able to  all.  Follow  through  to  m&ke  sure  it's 
more  than  lip  service. 

In  your  profession,  you  can : 

Op>en  your  practice  to  serve  minority 
clients. 

Work  to  have  your  profession  render  the 
same  quality  of  service  to  all  persons. 

Work  within  your  profession  and  its  socie- 
ties to  eliminate  discriminatory  practices. 
Have  them  take  an  official  stand. 

Form  a  group  of  colleagues  to  endorse  spe- 
cific programs  or  positions  on  Issues.  Publi- 
cize our  stand  to  public  officials,  news  media 
and  fellow  professionals. 

Wear  your  Join  Hands  button  to  profes- 
sional meetings. 

Join  your  colleagues  to  pressure  colleges 
and  universities  to  recruit  and  enroll  more 
minority  students;  to  have  flexible  admis- 
sion requirements;  provide  more  scholar- 
ships, counseling,  and  tutoring. 

Have  your  colleagues  endow  scholarships 
and  volunteer  as  tutors  and  counselors. 

Tell  students  about  your  profession  and 
how  to  prepare  for  It  by  forming  a  group  to 
visit  secondary  schools  In  minority  com- 
munities. 

Arrange  for  after  school  and  summer  ex- 
periences In  your  professional  area. 

Join  with  colleagues  to  provide  a  buddy 
system  beginning  with  Interested  8th  and 
9th  graders,  providing  tutoring  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  college  entrance  exams,  aca- 
demic requirements  and  college  life 

In  your  church,  social  and  community 
organizations,  you  can: 
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Encourage  membership  of  minority  per> 
sons. 

Insist  upon  elimination  of  any  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

Have  your  church  bulletin  organization 
newsletter  publish  the  Join  Hands  pledge, 
endorse  Its  principles. 

Plan  Joint  activities  and  actions  with  sister 
churches  or  groups  in  minority  communities. 

Have  your  church  Invest  funds  in  inte- 
grated housing,  minority-owned  and  man- 
aged financial  institutions  and  businesses. 

Take  a  stand  and  Join  forces  with  other 
churches  and  groups  to  fight  for  construc- 
tive change. 

Start  JH  discussion  groups,  study  groups 
on  Kerner  Report  and  related  Issues. 

Establish  scholarship/loan  funds  and 
campershlps  for  minority  students. 

Discover  needs  such  as  day-care  and  recre- 
ation facilities.  Work  to  fill  them. 

As  an  Investor,  you  can: 

Make  sure  businesses  you  invest  In  do  aH 
they  can  to  Increase  and  upgrade  Job 
opportunities. 

Invest  In  financial  Institutions  which  serve 
minority  communities  and  are  owned  and 
managed   by  members  of  that  community. 

Buy  shares  in  credit  unions  which  make 
loans  primarily  in  minority  areas. 

Make  real  estate  Investments  only  in  open 
housing. 

Send  a  business  pledge  to  every  company 
In  which  you  own  stock.  Ask  for  a  reply. 

Invest  a  percentage  of  savings  where  they 
are  used  for  Integrated  housing  and  minor- 
ity-run businesses. 

Ask  your  bank's  policy. 

Action :  Someone  called  a  bank  which  was 
not  making  loans  In  a  nearby  ghetto  area 
to  ask  why. 

Result:  The  bank  Investigated,  discovered 
their  appraisers  were  unwilling  to  go  into  the 
area,  and  hired  someone  specially  qualified 
for  the  Job.  They  further  stated  they  would 
refuse  no  qualified  applicant. 

Help  minority  persons  establish  businesses 
In  your  neighborhood. 

As  a  citizen,  you  can: 

Support  candidates  who  take  a  stand  and 
have  a  history  of  action;  vote  accordingly. 

Be  informed  and  react  to  the  stands  of  all 
officials. 

1  Telegram  =  10  Letters. 

Public  Opinion  Message  Telegrams  are  a 
bargain.  15  words  to  any  elected  official  cost 
95t  to  state  capltols  and  $1.01  to  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Hold  elected  officials  responsible  for  their 
appointments — be  aware  of  board  and  com- 
mission activities.  Present  your  views  to 
them. 

Become  aware  of  discriminatory  practices 
in  public  departments,  agencies,  and  by  pub- 
lic servants  such  as  police  and  firemen.  Re- 
act to  the  agency  heads  and  the  elected  of- 
ficials responsible. 

Send  Join  Hands  pledges  to  elected  and 
appointed  officials.  Ask  for  their  endorse- 
ment and  reaction. 

Invite  public  officials  to  speak  to  Join 
Hands  and  other  groups  about  their  position. 
State  yours. 

As  a  consumer,  you  can: 

Ask  businesses  about  their  hiring  and  pro- 
moting practices. 

Support  those  whose  position  Is  in  line 
with  yours. 

Tell  the  others  why  you  are  taking  your 
business  elsewhere. 

Write  letters,  verbally  support  and  buy 
from  businesses  which : 

P»ractlce  fair  employment. 

Invest  in  ghetto  communities. 

Conduct  training  for  the  unskilled. 

Have  Integrated  store  displays. 

Have  Integrated  advertisements. 

Help  minority  businessmen. 

Help  solve  the  housing  and  transportation 
problems  of  minority  employees. 
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Ask  all  businesses  what  they  do  In  these 
areas,  and  what  they  plan  to  do. 

To  get  results:  When  you  contact  busi- 
nesses, contact  the  person  In  charge  and  ask 
for  a  written  reply. 

Let  others  know  what  you  have  found  to 
be  the  attitude  and  position  of  the  businesses 
you  contacted. 

Have  supermarkets  post  fair  housing  state- 
ments on  their  bulletin  boards  so  only  prop- 
erty open  to  all  may  be  listed. 

Ask  stores  to  display  the  Join  Hands  em- 
blem. 

Enclose  the  Join  Hands  business  pledge 
when  you  pay  your  bills.  Ask  them  to  let  you 
know  what  parts  of  the  pledge  they  are  im- 
plementing. 

Action:  One  person  wrote  letters  to  cor- 
porate officers  of  several  large  department 
stores,  noting  the  lack  of  Integrated  manne- 
quins and  models  In  the  stores"  displays  and 
ads. 

Result:  Responsive  replies  from  store 
managers,  presidents,  and  even  a  chair- 
man of  the  board,  stating  their  concern  and 
citing  plans  to  order  new  mannequins  repre- 
senting minority  figures,  and  to  Institute 
integrated  ads. 

tn  education,  you  can: 

Join  with  Informed  groups  to  pressure 
school  boards  and  administrators. 

Attend  school  board  meetings,  let  your 
presence  counter  the  vocal  opposition. 

Look  at  the  curriculum  In  your  schools. 
Speak  out  for  accurate  representation  of  the 
part  minorities  have  played  In  our  history. 
Action:  Some  parents  in  a  middle  class 
school  asked  their  principal  to  work  with 
them  to  Institute  a  new  "honest"  American 
history  curriculum,  stressing  the  Involvement 
of  all  peoples  in  building  this  country. 

Result:  The  curriculum  was  developed  and 
introduced  In  all  grades  by  the  following 
semester. 

Volunteer  to  provide  transportation  so  mi- 
nority children  can  attend  your  school. 

Bring  your  schools  up  to  date.  Insist  your 
district  Incorporate  the  newest  methods  and 
materials. 

Pressure  for  in-service  and  sensitivity 
training  for  teachers. 

Volunteer  in  your  local  School  Volunteer 
Program 

Make  your  voice  heard  at  your  P.T.A.  Ask 
them  to  schedule  programs  discussing  mi- 
nority culture  and  history,  the  Kerner  Re- 
port and  movements  such  as  JOIN  HANDS. 
Work    for   better   and    more   relevant   job 
training  and  vocational  education  programs. 
Check  to  see  if  minorities  are  adequately 
represented  at  all  levels  of  school  adminis- 
tration. Let  the  Board  know  you're  looking. 
Make  sure  all  schools  In  your  district  are 
providing  equal  education.  Point  out  inequal- 
ities to  your  Board. 

Pressure  for  compensatory  services  to  close 
the  gap. 

Action:  Group  of  LA.  citizens  formed 
HELM  Foundation  to  provide  college  schol- 
arships to  minority  students  with  only  aver- 
age grades  but  with  college  potential. 

Result:  Scholarships  provided  to  several 
students  who  are  also  helped  to  prepare  for 
college  entrance.  Money  will  be  raised  for 
many  more. 

Work  for  early  and  continuous  contact  of 
children  in  white  and  ghetto  schools. 
To  affect  the  mass  media  you  can: 
Write  letters,  send  telegrams,  make  phone 
calls.  They  have  Impact.  Contact  top  manage- 
ment,  commentators,   writers. 

Praise  them  when  they  try  to  tell  the 
whole  story,  ask  for  more  of  such  programs 
in  prime  time. 

Object  to  unfair  or  Inaccurate  presenta- 
tions. 

Request  that  they  portray  an  Integrated 
society  In  all  stories,  layouts,  ads,  programs 
and  movies.  A  mass  letter  writing  campaign 
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on  this  issue  to  all  media,  Including  home 
and  popular  magazines,  is  needed. 

Action:  A  few  people  wrote  Charles  Schulz 
suggesting  he  add  a  Black  character  to  his 
comic  strip.  Peanuts. 

Result:  He  added  a  Black  character. 
Ask  media  to  take  editorial  i>osltlons  on  the 
problems   of   race    relations,   riot   reporting, 
ghetto  needs  and  efforts,  problems  of  poverty, 
etc. 

Ask  about  the  employment  practices  in  all 
phases  of  their  operation. 

The  media  want  to  hear  from  you.  In  July, 
John  E.  Campbell  of  KABC-TV  in  LA.  In- 
vited letters  from  viewers  on  how  the  sta- 
tion's programming  served  their  needs.  Other 
stations  make  similar  requests.  Letters  from 
readers  and  viewers  are  read,  counted,  con- 
sidered. Make  your  voice  count! 

Contact  local  media  to  publicize  the  actions 
of  your  group  and  to  expose  inequities  or  dis- 
criminatory policies.  Find  the  newsworthy 
aspect  of  your  story — call  reporter  or  com- 
mentator directly.  They  are  accessible  and 
Interested. 

As  an  Individual,  you  can: 
Let  others  know  where  you  stand  at  all 
times.  Speak  out  whenever  you  witness  an 
injustice. 

Challenge  any  bigoted  remarks. 
Wear    your    Join    Hands    button,    display 
your  bumper  sticker  and  window  emblem. 

Carry  Join   Hands   pledges   wherever    you 
go.  Show  them  at  every  opportunity. 
Keep  Informed,  so  that  you  can  Inform. 
Look  around  you.  become  aware  of  situa- 
tions that  need  changing. 

Write,  Write,  Write.  Set  aside  at  least  one 
hour  a  week.  Thoughtful  letters  get  results. 
Join  a  Join  Hands  Discussion  Group.  In- 
vite some  "on-the-fence"  friends. 

Offer  your  home  as  a  Join  Hands  Neigh- 
borhood Center. 

Volunteer  at  Join  Hands  headquarters.  Be 
at  the  heart  of  things. 

Support  the  work  of  groups  such  as  Fair 
Housing,  Human  Relations  Councils,  Urban 
Coalitions,  etc. 
Add  your  strength  to  their  numbers. 
Have  your  local  library  build  a  collection 
on  the  history  and  culture  of  minorities. 

Be  honest.  Be  more  effective.  Confront  your 
own  fears  and  prejudices. 

Be  true  to  your  commitment  at  all  times. 

Moments  of  choice:    You   have  countless 

opportunities  during  any  day  to  act.  speak 

up,  write — to  effect  positive  change.  Will  you 

use  them? 

BT7T  HAVE  YOU  FORGOTTEN  THE  GHETTO? 

No.  we  have  not  forgotten  the  ghetto.  The 
problems  of  the  ghetto  are  with  us  in  every- 
thing we  do.  Our  purpose  Is  not  merely  to 
eliminate  the  problems  of  the  ghetto,  but  to 
attack  those  aspects  of  society  and  its  In- 
stitutions which  perpetuate  it.  These  exist 
In  your  community,  not  in  the  ghetto. 

If  you  have  the  opportunity  to  work  In  the 
ghetto,  you  must  realize  a  dual  responsibility. 
You  must  not  only  fulfill  your  commitment 
there  but  you  must  bring  back  what  you 
have  learned  to  the  community  In  which  you 
live.  Our  goal  only  can  be  accomplished  if 
you  match  your  work  in  the  ghetto  with 
work  In  your  own  community. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ASKING    .    .    .    ? 

If.  when  you  ask,  "What  can  I  do?,"  you 
are  asking,  "What  can  I  do  that  is  easy,  com- 
fortable, and  takes  very  little  time?,"  the 
answer  Is,  "Not  enough  to  make  a  difference!." 

If.  after  reading  this  booklet,  you  still  are 
asking,  "What  can  I  do?,"  What  are  you  really 
asking? 

Action  Booklet  Committee:  Jacqule  Rich- 
man.  Editor;  Janice  Bernstein;  Lois  Fried- 
man; Joy  Lowe;  Michaele  Pearce. 

All  those  whose  ideas  for  action  are  in  this 
book. 


Jidy  15,  1969  I     July  15,  1969 
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Join  hands,  P.O.  Box  49955.  Los  Angeles 
Calif. 

Join  Hands 

The  time  Is  past  for  studies,  commissions, 
and  reports.  The  time  is  here  for  real  and 
rapid  change.  White  Americans  must  take 
relevant,  concrete  action  to  do  away  with 
injustices  which  have  been  tacitly  condoned 
through  apathy  and  indifference.  This  means 
not  only  a  Just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
social  and  economic  power  among  all  groups, 
but  a  Just  and  equitable  distribution  of  de- 
cision making  power  as  well.  It  means  free 
movement  of  all  persons  within  all  areas  of 
society. 

Each  one  of  us  must  see  himself,  his 
neighbors,  his  community,  and  his  country 
In  a  new  light,  realizing  that  the  future  of 
all  Americans  will  be  determined  by  the 
white  response  to  the  present  crisis.  Each 
person  must  resolve  to  engage  himself  active. 
ly  in  an  immediate  effort  to  make  that  re- 
sponse one  which  will  ensure  America's  fu- 
ture as  a  free,  open  society. 

White  Americans  ready  to  respond  to  this 
challenge  have  felt  isolated  or  alienated  and 
powerless.  Often  invisible  to  each  other  or 
defensive  about  their  position,  they  nave 
worked  in  small  groups  in  frustration  or 
lapsed  Into  silent  despair.  Though  feeling  a 
concern,  they  have  had  no  purchase  on  the 
challenge. 

Join  Hands  has  broken  through  this  iso- 
lation and  defenslveness  to  provide  a  visi- 
ble unifying  force,  strong  in  numbers 
Broadly  based,  through  shared  goals.  It  con- 
verts readiness  to  respond  Into  positive,  ef- 
fective action. 

How  can  you  act  to  meet  the  challenge? 
You  can. 

1.  Involve  friends,  neighbors,  coworkers, 
employers,  and  organizations  by  encouraging 
them  to  adhere  to  the  Join  Hands  pledge  to 
exhibit  the  emblem  In  their  home  windows 
and  on  car  bumpers,  and  to  send  all  of  these 
to  newspapers,  organizations,  public  officials, 
and  Influential  leaders  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. Join  Hands  will  send  you  copies  of 
the  pledge,  window  emblems,  bumper  stick- 
ers, and  buttons.  Our  goal  is  Involvement 
and   commitment  through  exposure. 

2.  Organize  discussion  groups  in  which 
you  and  your  friends  can  examine  your  at- 
titudes toward  the  ten  points  of  the  pledge, 
to  bring  about  Inward  and  outward  change 
where  necessary  and  to  Illuminate  your  own 
feelings  about  the  Issues  Involved.  Contact 
Join  Hands  for  trained  discussion  leaders. 

3.  Develop  groups  especially  Interested  In 
working  on  specific  programs  to  implement 
the  pledge.  Join  hands  to  support  existing 
agencies  and  organizations  already  working 
in  these  areas — education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, etc.  We  assist  and  cooperate  with  these 
groups,  but  do  not  affiliate  with  them.  Join 
Hands  will,  with  your  permission,  put  .such 
groups  in  touch  with  you. 

4.  Send  the  Join  Hands  message  across 
America  encouraging  others  to  declare  their 
commitment  to  its  principles  and  so  create 
a  tidal  wave  of  positive  public  response. 
Join  in  forming  new  chapters  of  Join  Hands. 
Materials  and  other  assistance  are  available. 

We  welcome  your  support,  your  ideas,  your 
Involvement.  Send  in  the  form  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Join  Hands  Pledge  with  your  con- 
tribution and  marked  according  to  your  in- 
terests. You  will  be  called  by  a  telephone  In- 
terviewer for  Information  to  help  you  get 
into  action.  If  you  indicate  Interest  in  dis- 
cussion groups,  you  will  be  contacted  about 
them  by  mall. 
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Janice  Bernstein,  Chairman;  Nancy  York; 
Ethel  Haydon. 

Join  Hands — Post  Office  Box  49955.  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Telephones:  472-8292;  472- 
6889. 


Business  and  Industry  Pledge 
As  one  engaged  in  buslnes  or  industry,  I 
recognize  and  affirm  that  my  company  and 
I  have  a  special  responsibility  to  create  a 
society  In  which  all  people  may  partake 
equally  In  the  opportunities  for  economic 
growth  and  achievement. 

I  therefore  make  the  following  moral  com- 
mitment: 

1.  To  seek  out  and  eliminate  any  subtle  and 
pervasive,  as  well  as  any  overt,  prejudicial 
practices  within  my  company. 

2.  To  investigate  my  company's  recruit- 
ment, evaluation,  and  hiring  practices,  and 
strive  to  remove  any  requirements  that  un- 
duly restrict  the  employment  of  the  dlsad- 
vMitaged. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  supervisors  under  my 
Jurisdiction  with  the  principles  of  this  com- 
mitment and  encourage  their  support  In  Its 
Implementation. 

4.  To  establish  an  active  program  which 
will  prepare  employees  within  my  area  of 
responsibility  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
working  within  an  Integrated  work  force  and, 
in  particular,  of  working  under  minority 
supervisors. 

5.  To  recognize  and  understand  the  special 
problems. of  the  unskilled  and  hard-core  un- 
employables.  I  will  attempt  to  solve  these 
problems  as  they  arise  and  will  not  abandon 
my  responsibility. 

6.  To  examine  my  company's  training,  Job 
evaluation,  and  promotion  criteria,  and  to 
make  whatever  changes  I  can  to  insure  equal 
opportunity  for  achievement  and  advance- 
ment. 

7.  To  seek  out  and  trade  with  those  com- 
panies which  provide  fair  employment  and 
advancement  opportunities  and,  wherever 
reasonable,  trade  with  companies  which  are 
minority  owned  and  operated. 

8.  To  encourage  my  company  to  take  all 
positive  steps,  e.g.,  by  Investment  of  funds, 
to  build  and  strengthen  ghetto  owned  and 
managed  financial  institutions,  commerce, 
and  Industry. 

9.  I  recognize  my  moral  and  social  obliga- 
tion to  Involve  my  business  associates  In  this 
commitment,  and  to  require  my  social,  fra- 
ternal, business,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions to  recognize  and  attack  the  problems  of 
prejudice  In  Jobs  and  business. 

10.  This  Is  my  personal  commitment  to 
action.  To  the  fullest  extent  of  my  author- 
ity, I  will  take  all  positive  steps  to  promote 
the  alms  of  this  pledge  within  my  company. 
I  realize  that  the  fulfillment  of  these  alms 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
funds,  but  I  consider  It  a  sound  investment 
In  the  future  of  America. 

John  Hands  Business  and  Industry  Com- 
mittee, P.O.  Box  49955,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Telephone:  472-6889. 


What  Is  a  Neighborhood  Center? 

A  Join  Hands  Neighborhood  Center  Is  a 
home. 

A  home  open  one  morning,  afternoon,  or 
evening  a  week  for  a  gathering  ...  to  talk 
about  how  you  and  your  neighbors  can  fur- 
ther Join  Hands  objectives. 

A  home  where  people  can  pick  up  Join 
Hands  pledges  and  literature. 

A  home  where  people  know  the  problem  is 
critical  ...  so  critical  they  vrtll  share  their 
time  and  home  with  neighbors  who  also  know 
that  .  .  .  Together  We  Can  Make  A  Differ- 
ence. 

CENTRAL 

Bruce  Fleming.  2326  Fargo  St..  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90039,  664-5804,  Open  Monday,  7-10  pm. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dick  Friedman,  509  W.  Ever- 
green St.,  Apt.  5,  Inglewood.  CA  90302,  776- 
1380.  Call  for  time. 

Norah  Cunningham.  629  S.  Hobart.  Apt.  2. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90006.  382-6864.  Monday  ft- 
10  p.m. 


Cathryn  Dixon,  2801  Brighton  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90018,  731-3029,  Please  call  for 
time. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Blum,  1101  N,  Kenter 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049,  Open  Tuesday, 
7-10  p.m. 

Anne  Lowhar,  912-6th  St.,  Apt.  4,  Santa 
Monica,  CA  90403.  393-2186,  Open  Wednes- 
day, 1-4  p.m. 

SOUTH 

Betsy  Poster,  22609  Iris  Ave.,  Torrance,  CA 
90505,  326-3863,  Open  Tuesday  &  Wednesday, 
9  a.m.  to  noon. 

Sylvia  Lawlor,  2522  W.  234th  St.,  Torrance, 
CA  90505,  325-5978,  Open  any  time. 

Sandy  Sarris,  1140  Shelley  St.,  Manhattan 
Beach,   CA  372-9370,  Open  Friday,  2-5  p.m. 

Rev.  Robert  Shepard,  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church,  2600  Nelson  Ave.,  Redondo  Beach, 
CA  370-7449  (church),  542-2718  (home), 
Open  Monday  through  Friday,  9  am.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

Rosie  Sundeen,  234  28th  St.,  Hermosa 
Beach,  CA  376-1141,  Open  Tuesday,  4:00- 
8:30  p.m. 

VALLEY 

Mrs.  Robert  Cole.  5752  Ventura  Canyon. 
Van  Nuys,  CA  91401.  781-6095.  Open  Mon- 
day through  Thursday,  3:30-6:30  p.m. 

Marjorle  Brltt.  2025  Lucas  St.,  San  Fer- 
nando, CA  91340.  365-4839,  Call  for  time. 

Mrs.  Dixie  Langdon.  6000  Wish  Ave.,  En- 
clno.  CA  343-4085.  Open  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  7-9  p  m. 

Carolyn  Rothberg.  4518  Valdez  Place.  Tar- 
zana,  CA  91356,  987-1288,  Open  Wednesday, 
9-11:30  a.m.  and  Friday,  1-5  p.m. 

SAUGUS 

Mrs.  Ray  Schaefer.  20114  Pairweather, 
Saugus,  CA  91350.  805/252-5047.  Please  call 
for  time. 

china    LAKE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Arnold,  61  A  Stroop 
Ave..  China  Lake,  CA  93555.  714/375-7186, 
Please  call  for  time.  Mailing  address:  Join 
Hands,  P.O.  Box  5401,  China  Lake,  CA  93555. 

NORTHEAST 

Mrs.  J.  L.  HaJght.  P.O.  Box  403,  Verdugo 
City,  CA  91046,  249-1541.  Center  will  be  at: 
Foothill  Christian  Church  (Education 
Bldg),  4459  Lowell  Ave.  (at  Foothill).  La 
Crescenta,  Open  Thursday,  11  a.m.-12:30 
p.m. 

Mrs.  Manon  Washburn.  10642  Hlllhaven 
Ave.,  Tujunga,  CA  91042,  353-9577.  Open 
every  day,  4-7  p.m. 

Mrs.  Dollle  Smith,  1384  Sunset  Ave., 
Pasadena,  CA  91103,  681-9088.  Open  Friday, 

9  a.m.-Noon. 

Mrs.  James  0.  Bobuck,  415  Oxford  Dr.. 
Arcadia.    CA  91006,   447-0461,   Open  Friday. 

10  a.m.-Noon. 

ORANGE  county 

Terrl  McDonald.  9052  Jennrich,  West- 
minster, CA  714/892-0688.  Open  Tuesday, 
noon-2  pjn. 

Mrs.  David  Ewart,  1285  S.  Cobblestone  Rd., 
La  Habra.  CA  90631,  213/943-2884.  Open 
Wednesday,  7  p.m.-lO  p.m. 

Neighborhood  Center  Committee  Members : 

central 

Carmela  Bosko,  606  N.  Citrus  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90036.  936-5534.  (Doefi  not  have 
a  Center.) 

WEST 

Marge  Schnltzer.  1938  Comstock,  Los 
Angeles.    CA    277-2234.    (Does    not    have    a 

Center.) 

orange  county 
Mary  Ewart,  (see  listing) . 

VALLEY 

Carolyn   Rothberg.    (see   listing). 

If  you,  too,  want  to  be  a  Neighborhood 
Center  Volunteer,  or  if  you  have  offered  and 
have  not  yet  been  contacted,  please  call  Lois 
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Friedman,  Neighborhood  Center  Coordinator, 
776-1380. 

A  Next  Step  Toward  Join  Hands  Action — 
Discussion  Groups 

Why.  To  review  and  explain  the  ten  points 
of  the  Join  Hands  pledge.  Group  interaction 
to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  shared  goals,  bring 
out  action  Ideas  and  explore  how  they  can  be 
carried  out.  To  find  out  where  each  Individ- 
ual is  In  his  personal  conunitment  to  action. 

What.  One  two-and-a-half  hour  meeting  a 
week  for  three  consecutive  weeks  with  a 
skilled  discussion  leader  furnished  by  Join 
Hands.  If  the  group  wishes.  It  then  may  con- 
tinue to  meet  on  Its  own  to  permit  a  con- 
tinued sharing  of  information,  turning  up 
of  new  action  projects  and  deepening  of  com- 
mitment. 

Who.  You  and  ten-to-fifteen  other  people. 
Groups  should  include  several  persons  who 
have  signed  the  pledge,  as  well  as  others  who 
are  unwilling  or  hesitant  to  sign  It  but  want 
to  talk  about  It  and  their  feelings  about  It, 

How.  Choose  one  of  the  following,  and 
check  your  choice  on  the  form  below.  (Please 
acquaint  all  those  whom  you  invite  to  a 
group  with  the  purpose  and  goals  of  the 
discussion.) 

1.  You  Join,  Individually,  a  group  recruited 
by  Join  Hands. 

2.  You  invite  a  few  others,  including  non- 
signers,  to  a  Join  Hands  discussion  group  to 
which  other  signers  and  their  guests  will  be 
invited  by  Join  Hands. 

3.  You  recruit  a  complete  Join  Hands  dis- 
cussion group  (including  non-signers). 

4.  And  host  the  meetings  of  the  group. 
When.  Day  or  evening.  Starting  as  soon  as 

we  can  arrange  it  together. 

JOIN  hands  goal  for  discussion  groups 

That  signers  be  strengthened  in  their  com- 
mitment  to  action  and  the  alms  of  the  Join 
Hands  pledge.  That  non-signers  be  helped  to 
understand  the  aims  of  the  pledge  and,  per- 
haps, be  moved  to  take  steps  toward  personal 
commitment  to  action. 

For  further  information  regarding  groups, 
call  GR  2-9779. 

For  Join  Hands  information,  call  472-6889. 
return  coupon  for  join  hands  discussion 

GROUPS 

1.  I  will  Join  a  Join  Hands  discussion 
group. 

2.  I  will  invite  some  others,  including  non- 
slgners.  to  a  Join  Hands  discussion  group. 

3.  I  will  recruit  a  complete  Join  Hands  dis- 
cussion group. 

4.  I  will  be  host  for  a  Join  Hands  discus- 
sion group. 

Preferred  day  of  week Preferred  time: 

Day Evening . 

Name Phone . 


Address 


Zifxsode 


A  volunteer  will  call  you  after  you  return 
this  form  In  order  to  set  time,  place  and  date 
of  the  group  meeting  and  to  let  you  know 
who  the  discussion  leader  will  be. 

Join  Hands  First  Anniversary  Issue  Cal- 
endar OF  Action — Highlights  of  a  Grow- 
ing Year 

APRIL     1868 

Apr  5  Birth  of  Join  Hands. 

••Apr  8  So.  Calif.  Clergymen  distribute 
pledge. 

Apr.  12  400  signatures  &  money  for  pledge 
ad  In  L.A.  Times  secured. 

Apr  12  News  conference  announcing  Join 
Hands — extensive  TV   &  radio   coverage. 

Apr  14  Ad  In  Eafiter  Sunday  edition,  LJL 
Times. 

••Apr  20  Convening  of  experts  to  initiate 
JH  discussion  program. 

••Apr  21  First  mailing  of  pledgee,  bujnper 
stickers,  guide  to  action,  etc. 


••A  continuing  activity  of  Join  Hands. 
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Formation  of  JH  Board  of  Directors. 

JH  Incorporated  In  State  of  Calif,  as  non- 
profit Corp.   May  28. 

••First  membership  cards  issued  May  28. 

••Formation  of  Business  &  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

•  'First  newsletter  published. 
"Published  first  bibliography. 

•  •First  pilot  encounter  group. 

•  •  JH  buttons  produced  &  distributed. 

3  hr.  Interview  with  Mint*  Palmer.  KLAC, 
Two  Way  Radio. 

••FTrst  of  3  session  JH  discussion  groups. 

JtJNi:    1968 

JH  Working  Conference,  "A  Time  of  Ur- 
gency." June  8.  200  attended. 

••Education   Committee   formed,   June   8. 

••Buslnees  &  Industry  pledge  written  & 
distributed. 

••KNXT  first  station  to  carry  JH  pubUc 
service  sfXJts.  Beginning  of  JH  campaign  to 
create  climate  of  opinion   geared  to  action. 

••Training  session  for  discussion  group 
leeders. 

JH  seminar  at  Inter-Com  '68,  Palos  Verdes. 

Feature  article  by  Jack  Jones  in  L.  A. 
Time*  June  5. 

~"  JtTLT      1968 

•Formation  of  JH  Chapters  In  Orange 
County.  So.  Bay  Area.  China  Lake 

•TV  &  radio  spots  distributed  to  every 
station  In  area 

•Orientation  for  group  discussion  leaders 

AUGUST      1968 

3-day  JH  exhibit  at  Watts  Summer  Fes- 
tival, by  invitation 

•In  Newsletter  ir2  start  campaign  to  trans- 
fer savings  to  minority  owned  &  managed 
savings  institutions. 

Orientation  for  encounter  &  discussion 
leaders,  followed  by  2-day  training  sessions. 
Aug.  5,  17,  18 

Speech  at  Annual  Workshop  In  Human  Re- 
lations, SF  Valley  State  College 

SEPTEMBEB      1968 

•First  printing  of  Action  Booklet — 10,000 
copies 

JH  &  UCLA  co-sponsor  Conference,  "Profit 
Motive  &  Social  Responsibility"  at  UCLA. 
Over  60  companies  participate.  Covered  by 
KNXT  news. 

•First  Neighborhood  Centers  established. 

•Formation  of  Action  Committee 

Operation  Awareness  Conference,  Arca- 
dia— Sept.  28,  JH  Seminars 

OCTOBEB     1968 

•KFWB  records  JH  individual  action  spots, 
with  intensive  use  thru  Feb.  '69. 

•2  Day  Discussion  Leader  Training  Work- 
shop 

Oct.  30 — 3  hr.  interview  KGEE,  radio 
Bakersfield  "Private  Line" 

Heavily  attended  So.  Bay  Chapter  orga- 
nizing &  fund  raising  party 

•UCLA  Research  Library  requested  copies 
of  all  JH  publications  for  student  &  public 
reference 

Oct.  26 — Successful  emergency  fund  ap- 
f>eal — -"Non-Dinner"  night 

Participation  in  Everywoman's  Village 
Community  Involvement  Conference 

JH  .student  group  forms  in  Mlra  Costa  High 
School. 

NOVEMBER    1968 

•First  JH  Open  House  (Nov.  8) 

•Business  &  Industry  Committee  forms 
sub-committees  to  help  establish  minority 
group  small  businesses;  for  referral  &  Job 
placement  &  to  organize  "In-plant"  JH 
groups.  (  Nov.  141 

•JH  joins  Community  Relations  Confer- 
ence of  So.  Calif. 

JH  panelists  participate  with  Bishop  Pike 
&  others  in  Bearings  for  Re-estabUshment 
Conference,  "Communication  Between  Com- 
munities". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AAUW  Conference,  "Crisis  in  our  Cities," 
usee  JH  material  &  discussion  leeders. 

JH  presentation  to  Jewish  Fed.  Council, 
SF.  Valley  Area  Council. 

DECEMBER    1968 

•Newsletter  #3  Inaugurates  "Letter  to 
your  Elected  Officials"  action  project  for  JH 
members. 

JH  guests  on  TEMPO,  KHJ-TV;  Prom  The 
Inside  Out,  KTTV,  and  Reach  Out,  LA  City 
Schools  program  on  Ch.  28,  KCET. 

•Formation  of  Bakersfleld  Chapter 

•Start  of  B/1  Committee  project  "Write 
a  Letter  to  a  Corporation" 

•In  Newsletter  #3,  Action  Committee  en- 
courages support  of  East  L.A.  Education 
needs. 

JANUARY     1969 

•Beginning  of  JH  Education  Workshop 
Series — 6  meetings — co-sp>onsored  by  £kluca- 
tlon  Commission,  Westwood  United  Method- 
ist Church.  Over  650  people  Involved  in 
series. 

Feature  Article  by  Maggie  Savoy  in  L.A. 
Times  (Jan.  12) 

•All  day  orientation  for  Neighborhood 
Center  Volunteers. 

Interview  on  BOUTIQUE,  KNXT 

Interview  on  KLAC  radio,  with  Len  HU- 
bum  re  Education  Series 

•Westdale-Mar  Vista  JH  Community  Sec- 
tion formed. 

FEBRUARY      1969 

Mailed  1000  JH  Kits  In  response  to  requests 
In  Jan.  &  Feb. 

"Crisis  in  Education"  series  co-sponsored 
by  American  Assoc,  of  Univ.  Women,  S.F. 
Valley  Branch,  Valley  Interfalth  Commission 
&  JH  In  Feb.  and  March. 

•Formation  of  JH  Seattle,  Wash.,  Chapter. 

•First  monthly  meeting  of  JH  "Committee 
of  the  Whole" 

KNXT-TV  news  coverage  of  Education 
Series 

JH,  B/1  Committee  presentation  to  L.A. 
Chapter,  Assoc,  for  Computing  Machinery 

MARCH      1969 

•Public  Relations  Society  of  America, 
L.A.  Chapter,  offers  support  for  JH  for  1969 
&  will  promote  JH  concepts  &  philosophies 
throughout  So.  Calif. 

•JH  helps  stimulate  formation  of  city- 
wide  Education  Coalition 

JH  designated  as  tax-exempt  organization 
by  Internal  Revenue  Service 

•Formation  of  "JH  for  Youth  Action", 
student  resource  &  organizing  group. 

•Franz  Wambaugh  designs  &  donates  JH 
Awards  of  Merit.  Rod  Serllng  accepts 
Award's  Chairmanship. 

JH  Action  Booklet  used  by  school  district 
superintendents  &  board  members  at  L.A. 
County  Schools  seminar. 

Every  student  &  teacher  at  a  high  school 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  is  wearing  the  JH 
button. 

•Kick-off  meeting,  Pleasure  Palre  fund 
raising  event  (3  31 ) 

JH  "Strategies  for  Action"  workshop  led 
by  Dr.  Eva  Schlndler-Ralnman 

•JH  Education  Sub-Committee  on  Excel- 
lence formed. 

APRIL    1969 

••7,000  people  have  Joined  JOIN  HANDS. 

••65.000  pledges  circulated  on  request  (no 
mailing  lists  used) . 

♦•13,000  Action  Booklets  distributed  on 
request.  Requests  for  many  thousands  more 
not  filled  due  to  inadequate  funds  for  print- 
ing. 

••1.000  people  have  taken  part  in  discus- 
sion &  encounter  group  series. 

••10,000  Bumper  Stickers  distributed. 

••20,000  Newsletters  circulated. 

••35  Neighborhood  Centers  opened. 

25  plus  states,  in  addition  to  Calif.,  dis- 
tributing JH  material. 

••JH  Pledge  reprinted  as  ad  In  regional 
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newspapers  &  Included  In  hundreds  of  pub- 
lications   nationwide. 

2  Day  Discussion  Leader  Training  Work- 
shop. 

JH  material  distributed  at  annual  Social 
Action  Conference  of  Jewish  Religious  Con- 
cern, In  L.A. 

Janice  Bernstein  speaks  at  School  for 
Community  Action  Workshop,  Seattle,  Wa.sh. 

MAY      1969 

Jobs  to  start — or  finish 

May  11 — Renaissance  Pleasure  F'alre  fund 
raising. 

••Button  Month — wide  distribution  & 
wearing  of  JH  buttons. 

••Renewal  of  Memberships — Each  JH 
member  is  asked  to  remind  himself  to  renew 
his  year's  membership  when  due. 

Telephone  Tree — So  JH  members  can  be 
alerted  to  issues. 

Expansion  of  Education  Committees  in:o 
sub-committees  on  excellence,  community 
power,  etc. 

Expansion  to  other  States  &  Cities. 

Becoming  adequately  funded. 

JH  Awards  of  Merit  ceremony. 

(  Note. — The  most  important  activity  of 
Join  Hands,  not  listed  in  this  Calendar,  is 
the  every  day  action  by  the  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals who  singly  or  in  groups  of  their 
cholc3  live  out  their  commitment  to  the  Join 
Hands  pledge.) 

Join  Hands,  P.O.  Box  49955,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Join  Hands  Newsletter 
the  join  hands  focus 

The  Join  Hands  focus  is  on  action  which 
members  of  the  majority  group  can  take  in 
their  own  community  to  bring  about  racial 
Justice  &  equality. 

The  Join  Hands  pledge  is  bqth  a  minimal 
standard  of  commitment  &c  a  tool.  When  a 
person  looks  at  the  ten  points  &  decides, 
honestly,  which  ones  he  can  support  &  which 
ones  he  can't — yet — he  finds  where  he  is  & 
has  a  point  from  which  he  can  start  to  net. 
Join  Hands  publications  such  as  the  business 
pledge,  the  newsletter  &  the  action  booklet, 
"What  I  Can  Do,"  give  him  concrete  path- 
ways to  action. 

Join  Hands  committees  act  as  support  & 
catalysts  for  individual  action  &  provide  p .s- 
slbillties  for  group  action  where  appropriate. 

we're  tax  deductible 
Join  Hands  is  designated  as  a  tax-exemot 
organization  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. This  allows  donors  to  deduct  all  contri- 
butions made  to  Join  Hands  from  April,  19fi8, 
on  their  Federal  &  State  Income  tax  returns. 
Also  deductible  are  all  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses Incurred  as  a  JH  volunteer.  You  may 
take  1968  contributions  on  your  1969  re- 
turn if  you  have  already  filed  your  1968  re- 
turn without  taking  them. 

All  friends  of  Join  Hands  who  contribute 
through  A.I.D.  (Associated  In-Group  Do- 
nors) where  they  work  may  now  specify  Join 
Hands  as  a  recipient  of  their  A.I.D.  gift. 

Join  Hands,  as  a  non-political,  non-profit 
citizens  group,  receives  no  government  furds, 
&  is  supported  entirely  by  individual  con- 
tributions. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Join  Hands  membership  categories  are: 

Basic  member,  $5  to  $10. 

Supporting  member,  $10  to  $25. 

Donor,  $25  to  $50. 

Sponsor,  $50  to  $100. 

Patron,  $100  &  up. 

Membership  dues  are  renewable  yearly. 

JOIN    hands  BELIEVES 

No  one  should  feel  his  support  of  the 
rights  of  minorities  is  an  act  of  charity.  It  is 
in  his  self-interest  to  work  for  massive  im- 
provements In  such  areas  as  Jobs,  housing.  & 
education.  This  action  must  take  place  where 
one  lives  &  works,  because  that's  where  his 
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power  to  Insure  fundamental  change  in  the 
basic  political,  social,  &  economic  institu- 
tions lies. 

The  alternative  Is  repression.  If  we  take 
that  course,  we  shall  end  by  repressing  our- 
selves. 

One  nation,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  &  Jus- 
tice for  all  is  not  merely  an  Ideal  goal.  It  Is 
a  format  for  the  preservation  of  our  free 
society. 

JOIN     HANDS    OPEN    HOUS« 

Set  aside  the  second  Friday  night  of  each 
month  for  the  Join  Hands  Open  House. 
Standard  fare:  a  brief  orientation,  spirited 
discussion,  coffee,  cake,  new  friends. 

Call — 472-6889— For  "Hme  &  Place. 

BLACK    POWER,    BROWN    POWER    ARE    YOU    AFRAID 
OF    IT? 

We  In  Join  Hands  welcome  the  emergence 
of  Black  &  Brown  Power  in  the  minority 
communltlefi. 

We  see  it  as  the  social,  economic,  &  politi- 
cal power  to  bring  about  self-determination. 

Only  with  the  creation  of  united  commu- 
nities based  upon  self-respect,  pride  &  con- 
trol of  community  affairs  can  a  true,  lateral 
cooperation  occur  between  all  groups  in  our 
society. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Join  Hands  Is  Incorporated  in  the  State  of 
California  as  a  non-profit,  educational  & 
charitable  corporation.  Present  members  of 
its  Board  of  Directors  are :  Janice  Bernstein, 
President;  Nancy  York,  Treasurer;  EMhel 
Haydon,  Secretary;  Amett  Hartsfleld,  Jr..  Dr. 
Philip  Oderberg,  Jacquie  Rlchman,  Ralph 
Bernstein  &  Winthrop  D.  Grove. 

you  may  want  to  know:  Telephone  Num- 
bers. 

Here  are  numbers  of  some  other  broadly- 
based  community  organizations  in  the  L.A. 
area; 

California  State  service  centers  multiagency 
for  assistance 

To  offer  meaningful  Jobs  to  minority  per- 
sons call  &  ask  for  employment  section: 

South  Central,  567-1151. 

East  L.A.,  264-5100. 

Venice,  392-4811. 

Community  Relations  Conference  of  So. 
CaUf. 

Promotes  better  human  relations  thru  In- 
tergroup  cooperation.  295-2607. 

Fair  Housing  Groups. 

Housing    Opportunities    Center.    296-6840. 

Metropolitan  Pair  Housing,  296-6840. 

San  Fernando  Valley  Fair  Housing,  981- 
6940. 

Westslde  Fair  Housing,  473-0940. 

Los  Angeles  City  Commission  on  Human 
Relations,    624-5211,   Ext.    1287. 

Los  Angeles  County  Commission  on  Human 
Relations.  677-1168.  Ext.  63521. 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  Provid- 
ing Jobs  for  Poor  St  Underemployed,  749- 
2474. 

Urban  League,  Greater  Los  Angeles,  731- 
8851. 

Greater  L.A.  Urban  Coalition,  749-3088. 

Community  organization  dealing  with  ur- 
ban problems. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
2824  S.  Western  Ave.  L.A.  90018,  732-7143. 

School  volunteers 

Become  directly  Involved  with  children  In 

the   schools — and    go    on    from    there.    Call 

Sarah    Davis,    Supervisor    of    the    L.A.    City 

Schools  Volunteer  Program,  628-2284,  Ext.  20. 

Roster  of  public  officials 
To  find  names  &  addresses  of  your  local, 
state  &  federal  officials  send  for  the  "Roster 
of  Public  Officials"  published  by  the  L.A. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  $.50  per  copv.  Send 
request  to  Government  Relations  Depart- 
ment, LA.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.O.  Box 
3696.  Terminal  Annex,  L.A. 

Samples  of  the  handy  information  con- 
tained therein:   1)   Address  all  mall  to  U.S. 
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Senators  to  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20510;  2)  All  mail  to  U.S.  Congress- 
men to  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20515;  3)  During  sessions,  address  all 
mall  to  Calfornla  State  Legislature  to  State 
Capitol,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Information  source 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  can  give 
you  the  answer  to  such  questions  as,  "Who's 
my  Assemblyman?"  or  "When  does  the  term 
of  the  current  Board  of  Education  expire?" 
Also  has  excellent  research  available  on  many 
issues. 

For  L.A.  City,  938-3251 

For  LA.  County,  481-2582 

Phone  numbers  for  information 
LA.  Rumor  Control  &  Information  Center 
Call  29NAACP. 

Dial  An  Issue— DU  &-6766  Mon.-Prl. 

Join  Hands  Phone  Numbers 
Headquarters — 472-6889,   Open    10   a.m.   to 

5  p.m.  weekdays. 

Discussion  groui)s — To  Join  a  group  or  host 
one,  call  Dolly  Carr,  472-9779. 

Business  &  industry  committee — 372-6889 
Letters  to  corporations,  George  Elbaum,  474- 
5609 

Education  committee — 472-6889,  Sub-Corn. 
mlttee  on  School  Excellence,  call  Judy  Gert- 
ler,  467-9301,  or  Susann  Bauman,  279-2135. 
Sub-Committee  on  School-Community  Ad- 
visory group,  call  Pearl  Brlckman,  475-3084 

Neighborhood  centers — to  form  one,  call 
Lois  Friedman.  Neighborhood  Center. Coordi- 
nator, 776-1380.  ^ 

Join  hands  for  youth  action  (student  or- 
ganizing &  resource  group) — Call  Carol 
Doose,  393-8838,  Marilyn  Hornberg  657-1378 
or  472-6889. 

F\ind  raising — to  plan  projects  &  to  help 
carry  out  projects  now  under  way,  call  Har- 
old Boswell.  625-3611,  Ext.  65723  (days)  or 
935-6808  (eves.) 

Action  committee — Chairman,  Jacquie 
Rlclunan,  823-3047  or  472-6889. 

Referral  &  resource  service — Ongoing  link- 
age of  individuals  &  groups  with  community 

6  media  resources  as  well  as  with  others  hav- 
ing similar  interests  &  goals — 472-6889. 

Sp>eakers  bureau — Call  Lois  Friedman,  776- 
1380. 

Want  to  put  your  savings  to  work? 
Write  Join  Hands  for  a  nationwide  list  of 
minority  owned  &  managed  banks  &  savings 
associations.    Join   Hands,    P.O.   Box.   49955, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
AND  SUFFERING" 


•PAIN 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'^^'^S 
Monday.  July  14,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
vacation  with  the  bankers  in  Copen- 
hagen. Denmark,  William  McChesney 
Martin  had  much  to  say  about  the  "pain 
and  suffering"  that  the  Nation  woulc" 
have  to  go  through  to  control  inflation. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Martin  made  it 
plain  that  he  was  talking  about  the  lit- 
tle i>eople  and  not  the  big  boys,  the  bank- 
ers, when  he  mentioned  'pain  and 
suffering." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Newsweek  magazine,  for 
July  7, 1969,  carries  an  excellent  roundup 
which  plainly  establishes  that  it  is  the 
little  guy — the  small  businessman,  the 
farmer,  the  student,  and  the  housewife — 
who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  William  Mc- 
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Chesney  Martin's  "pain  and  suffering" 
because  of  the  current  high  level  of  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  article : 

Pain  and  Sttitebing 

A  Houston  tortiUa  manufacturer  can't  buy 
desperately  needed  new  equipment.  A  Chi- 
cago college  Junior  may  not  be  going  back  to 
school  this  fall.  A  Novate,  Calif.,  contractor 
has  fewer  homes  to  sell.  The  owner  of  an 
Atlanta  computer  firm  will  probably  have 
to  take  In  partners.  Pour  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
merchants  may  be  evicted  from  their  stores. 

These  were  Just  a  handful  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Americans  whose  lives  were 
being  altered  last  week  by  the  credit  squeeze 
that  was  begun  in  December  by  the  nation's 
central  bank,  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
squeeze,  which  alms  at  slowing  economic 
growth  and  inflation  by  restricting  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  spending, 
affected  state  and  municipal  bonds  first. 
Many  localities  can  pay  no  more  than  41,2  or 
5  per  cent  interest,  and  other  rates  have 
soared  so  high  that  lenders  have  refused  to 
buy  the  municipals.  Next  the  squeeze  hit 
housing,  as  many  banks,  preferring  the 
higher  Interest  yields  available  on  consumer 
and  business  loans,  stopped  Issuing  new 
mortgages.  Finally,  in  the  last  month,  money 
has  grown  so  tight  that  banks  are  rationing 
credit  to  Just  about  everyone. 

IT    HTTHTS 

As  always,  the  squeeze  is  hitting  the  least 
credit-worthy  small  businesses  and  Individ- 
uals hardest.  Big  corporations  and  wealthy 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  pay  current 
interest  rates,  which  start  at  8V2  per  cent 
and  mount  skyward,  can  still  get  credit  for 
most  reasonable  projects.  "We're  being  selec- 
tive and  making  better  loans,  "  said  one  Los 
Angeles  banker.  "But  If  a  man  has  good  credit 
and  good  earning  potential,  we  have  the 
money  to  help  him."  From  there,  the  pinch 
shades  Into  men  like  Novate,  Calif.,  builder 
Richard  Elam.  who  normally  has  about  fif- 
teen new  homes  for  sale  at  any  given  time 
but  is  cutting  this  inventory  in  half  to  ease 
the  pressure  of  his  carrying  charges.  Lawrence 
Gwin,  president  of  Psychological  Computer 
Analysis  in  Atlanta,  is  a  step  down  on  the 
credit  ladder.  Gwln  had  expected  to  get  a 
bank  loan  to  launch  his  brand-new  com- 
pany's first  sales  drive  but  will  now  have  to 
seek  private  partners  and  give  them  part  of 
his  company. 

Also  left  out  in  the  cold  are  Dennis  Goode, 
who  pltmned  to  start  his  Junior  year  at 
Northern  Illinois  University  this  fall,  and 
Gilbert  Moreno,  owner  of  La  Monita  Tortilla 
factory  in  Houston.  Goode  has  been  turned 
down  for  a  $1,500  student  loan  by  the  bank 
that  suppUed  him  with  previous  credit.  'I 
Just  don't  know  what  I'll  do."  says  Goode. 
Moreno  could  triple  his  $6,000-  to  87,000-a- 
month  sales  volume  if  he  could  borrow 
820,000  for  new  equipment,  but  a  loan — 11  he 
cculd  get  it — would  cost  him  about  lOVj  per 
cent.  He  can't  afford  it.  "The  btislness  Is  there 
.  .  ."    says    Moreno   with    a    helpless   shrug. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  squeeze  are 
biz.Trre.  A  Chicago  banker  tells  of  a  business- 
man who  balked  at  paying  10  per  cent  for  a 
loan  to  meet  his  income-tax  payments.  The 
man  told  the  loan  officer  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  only  charges  6  per  cent  on 
overdue  taxes  and  "I'll  take  that  for  a  while 
rather  than  pay  you  10."  But  for  other  busi- 
nessmen caught  in  the  crunch,  the  problems 
;.re  far  less  casual. 

SEEING    RED 

There  are  scattered  reports  01  bankruptcies 
among  businessmen  wnose  credit  hss  ctried 
vp.  But  the  case  of  four  small-business  men 
in  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  who  between  them 
operate  a  liquor  3tore.  a  record  store  and  a 
supermarket,  is  more  typical.  Their  building 
is  for  sale  at  a  bargain  8200.000  and  on  the 
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strength  of  a  verbal  commitment  from  a  bank 
loan  officer,  who  offered  a  $130,000  mortgage, 
they  committed  $20,000  In  earnest  money 
guaranteeing  to  close  the  deal  by  July  15. 
Now  the  bank  Is  balldng  at  giving  the  mort- 
gage. What's  more,  a  rich  speculator  is  likely 
to  buy  the  property  and.  since  their  leases 
expire  soon,  they  face  eviction  or  the  payment 
of  exorbitant  new  rents  to  the  new  buyer.  "My 
God."  says  one  of  the  shaken  merchants, 
"what's  the  world  coming  to?" 

And  so  the  squeeze  goes  on.  drawing  in- 
creasing cries  of  anguish  from  those  affected. 
There  promises  to  be  little  relief  in  the 
period  Immediately  ahead.  Last  week,  the 
Fed  tightened  the  credit  crunch  on  U.S.  banks 
by  proposing  restrictions  on  their  ability  to 
borrow  dollars  on  deposit  In  Europe.  As  Fed- 
eral Reserve  chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin  has  said,  the  nation  faces  continued 
"pain  and  suffering"  before  money  eases  up. 


HISTORY  OF  AMVETS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1969  is  a  year  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  vet- 
erans organizations.  AMVETS  (Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Korea 
and  Vietnam  > .  This  year  the  organiza- 
tion, famous  for  its  Silver  Helmet  Service 
awards,  celebrates  its  silver  anniversary 
as  an  organization  whose  goals,  first  es- 
tablished 25  years  ago.  have  the  same 
relevancy  today;  namely,  to  promote 
world  peace,  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  to  help  veterans  in  the 
transition  from  military  to  civilian  life. 

This  year,  which  also  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  D-Day  finds  AMVETS  re- 
doubling their  efforts  to  assist  the  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans  with  their 
problems  just  as  they  helped  one  an- 
other following  World  War  II  and  later 
Korean  veterans  since  this  organization, 
by  congressional  charter,  includes  both 
Korean  and  Vietnam  veterans  in  its 
membership. 

In  addition,  AMVETS  work  unceasing- 
ly toward  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
the  preservation  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  with  particular  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity for  the  involvement  of  youth  in  these 
programs  because,  as  an  organization 
created  from  the  chaos  of  war  and  the 
disintegration  of  some  of  the  nations 
involved  in  that  war,  AMVETS  is  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  need  for  every 
American  to  work  toward  these  goals  to 
keep  our  Nation  strong. 

I  joined  AMVETS  in  1947  and  am 
proud  to  be  a  life  member  of  Post  No.  2, 
Culver  City.  Calif. 

A  history  of  AMVETS  follows: 
History  op  AMVETS 

Truly  AMVETS  was  born  in  the  midst  of 
war.  for  It  was  In  August  1943,  with  victory 
still  two  years  away,  that  a  new  organization, 
later  to  be  known  as  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  had  its  beginning.  Overseas  the 
tide  of  battle  was  turning.  Allies  had  swept 
through  North  Africa  and  Sicily  In  the  Pa- 
cific fighting  raged  In  New  Guinea.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Hundreds  of  others  were  being 
mustered  out  of  uniform  with  battle  wounds 
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and  medical  discharges.  These  men  who 
fought  in  history's  greatest  war  found  It  nat- 
ural to  seek  each  other's  company.  They 
were  united  by  similar  experiences  ...  in 
Jungles,  in  the  Arctic,  in  deserts.  In  moun- 
tains, at  sea,  and  in  the  skies.  Thus,  out  of 
such  comradeehlp,  AMVETS  came  to  be. 

Two  Independent  veterans  clubs  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C— one  formed  on  the  campus  of 
George  Washington  University,  the  other 
among  veterans  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment— Joined  together  to  sjKHisor  a  service- 
men's party.  By  September  1944  other  such 
veterans  clubs  organized  throughout  Amer- 
ica— in  California.  Florida,  Louisiana,  New 
Tork,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas.  On  November  11.  1944,  Veterans 
Day,  an  article  entitled  "12,000,000  in  Search 
of  a  Leader"  appeared  in  Collier's  Magazine. 
This  story,  written  by  Walter  Davenport,  in- 
troduced the  clubs  and  outlined  their  mutual 
alms — 1.  To  promote  world  peace,  2.  To  pre- 
serve the  American  Way  of  Life,  and  3.  To 
help  the  veteran  help  himself.  In  December. 
18  leaders,  representing  these  nine  groups, 
met  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  There  a  na- 
tional organization  was  formed,  and  It  was 
on  Decembetr  9.  1944  the  name  "American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II"  was  chosen.  The 
word  AMVETS.  coined  by  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, soon  became  the  official  name.  The 
■White  Clover,"  a  flower  which  thrives  in 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  is  symbolic  of 
the  struggle  during  World  War  II  and  Is  the 
adopted  flower  of  AMVETS. 

In  October  1945.  two  months  after  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  first  national  con- 
vention was  called  In  Chicago.  In  1946 
AMVETS  petitioned  Congress  for  a  federal 
charter.  AMVETS,  having  displayed  dignity 
and  sound  approach  to  National  problems, 
won  the  deep  respect  of  Congress,  and  on  July 
23.  1347.  President  Harry  S.  Trtiman  signed 
AMVETS  Charter.  The  words  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  echoed  throughout  the 
land:  "the  veterans  of  World  War  II  are 
entitled  to  their  own  organization"  and 
AMVETS  being  "organized  along  sound  lines 
and  for  worthy  purposes  .  .  .  having  demon- 
strated its  strength  and  stability.  Is  entitled 
to  the  standing  and  dignity  which  a  national 
charter  will  afford."  President  Truman  also 
commented,  "Were  I  a  veteran  of  this  war, 
I  would  prefer  to  have  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  looking  after  my  affairs  than  a  vet- 
eran of  some  other  war."  To  this  day  no 
other  World  War  II  veterans  groups  has  been 
so  honored. 

When  war  broke  out  In  Korea  in  1950  and 
again  during  the  Viet  Nam  crisis  In  1966. 
AMVETS  requested  Congress  to  amend  the 
charter  so  that  those  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  would  be  eligible  for  membership. 
On  September  14,  1966  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  signed  the  bill  redefining  the 
eligibility  dates  for  AMVET  membership — 
"Any  person  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  any 
American  citizen  who  served  In  the  armed 
forces  of  an  allied  nation  of  the  United  States 
on  or  after  September  16,  1940  and  on  or 
before  the  date  of  cessation  of  hostilities  as 
determined  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  eligible  for  regular  membership  in 
AMVETS,  provided  such  service  when  termi- 
nated by  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  be  by  honorable  discharge  or 
separation." 

The  first  National  Headqviarters  for 
AMVETS  was  rented  quarters  at  724 — Ninth 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  Then  on 
April  18.  1952  President  Truman  dedicated 
the  first  AMVETS-owned  National  Head- 
quarters. This  building,  a  five-story  town- 
house,  was  located  at  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue, N.W.  For  fifteen  years  this  building 
served  Headquarters  and  the  National  Service 
Foundation.  In  1965  AMVETS  moved  to  a 
temporary  location,  and  the  historic  town- 
house  was  torn  down.  On  the  same  site  ap- 
peared  a   modern   three-story   structure   of 
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marble  and  glase.  On  the  19th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Congressional  Charter. 
July  23,  1966,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
dedicated  the  new  building.  During  the  pro- 
gram a  beautiful  life-like  bronze  bust  of  the 
President  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Johnson.  All 
AMVETS  take  pride  In  the  Headquarters  for 
the  executive  offices  and  conference  rooms 
are  most  attractive  and  functional  The  Serv- 
ice, Legislative.  Accounting,  and  Public  Re- 
lations Departments  as  well  as  Mailing. 
Printing  and  Production  rooms  are  housed 
in  the  new  building.  Its  construction  and 
dedication  mark  a  major  milestone  for 
AMVETS. 

Hourly  from  Headquarters  a  Carillon,  do- 
nated by  Schulmerlch  Carillons.  Inc..  chimes 
and  then  at  specific  times  musical  classics 
resound  through  the  area.  These  bells  are 
significant  of  the  other  AMVET  Carillons 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Memorial 
Carillon  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  died  In  the 
service  of  their  country  was  the  first  installa- 
tion. This  console  is  In  the  Arlington  amphi- 
theatre overlooking  the  Tombs  of  the  Un- 
knowns. It  was  on  December  21.  1949  th.U 
AMVETS  presented  the  Carillon  to  the  nation 
with  the  message:  "While  these  bells  ring. 
safely  rest,  freedom  lives."  AMVET  Carillons 
also  are  now  located  aboard  the  USS  Arizona 
Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor,  at  the  Garden  of 
Patriots  at  Cape  Coral.  Florida.  Truman  Li- 
brary in  Missouri.  Jefferson  Barracks  In  Mis- 
souri. State  Capitol  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  "Green  Hats"  of  AMVETS  have  served 
the  hospitalized  veteran,  the  retarded  child. 
the  shoeless  orphan,  and  the  lonely  service- 
man. However,  the  granting  of  scholarships 
has  been  a  major  ende.\vor  of  AMVETS  Each 
year  many  scholarships  are  awarded  deserv- 
ing students.  This  program,  originated  in 
1952  and  has  awarded  S250.000  in  study 
grants.  Positive  Americanism.  Youth  Pro- 
grams. Veterans  Services,  as  well  as  partici- 
pation In  the  World  Veterans  Federation. 
United  Nations.  AU-Amerlcan  Conference  to 
Combat  Communism,  and  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge  all  mean  that  AMVETS 
take  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  ol 
the  day. 

In  1954  the  first  AMVET  Sliver  Helmet 
Award — a  replica  of  the  G.I.  helmets  of  World 
War  II — was  presented  to  General  Georee 
Marshall  for  his  "enormous  contributions  to 
the  United  States  in  war  and  In  peace  "  Sub- 
sequently Silver  Helmets  have  been  presented 
to  other  great  Americans.  Recipients  include 
Presidents  Hoover.  TYtiman.  Elsenhower. 
Johnson.  Kennedy,  Vice  President  Nixon, 
Comedian  Bob  Hope.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche. 

A  network  of  trained  National  Service  Offi- 
cers across  the  country  provide  free  expert 
advice  to  veterans  and  veterans'  dependents. 
Annually  these  officers  handle  thousands  of 
claims  and  obtain  varioiw  benefits  for  the 
deserving  veterans.  These  involve  hospitaliza- 
tion, disability  compensation,  and  educa- 
tional benefits. 

AMVETS  keep  a  watchful  eye  and  take  .^n 
active  part  In  the  legislation  on  "The  Hill". 
Action  on  pending  Congressional  bills  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  "the  veteran 
will  ultimately  benefit  from  any  measure 
that  benefits  the  nation  and,  conversely,  .my 
program  not  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  good  for  the  veteran."  AMVETS 
are  especially  proud  of  their  roles  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  "Korean  G.I.  BUI  of  Rights" 
and  the  "Cold  War  Bill  of  Rights."  Domestic 
issues,  national  defense,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions are  issues  of  importance  and  grave  con- 
cern to  AMVETS. 

AMVETS  offers  to  its  members  many  per- 
sonal services.  Life  insurance,  hospital  cov- 
erage, discount  drugs,  and  travel  tours  are 
such  programs;  however,  the  associations 
and  friendships  of  fellow-AMVETS  is  with- 
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out  doubt  the  moet  valued  benefit  of  AMVET 
membership.  In  addition,  piartlclpaUon  in 
the  many  service  programs,  whether  It  be 
Americanism,  Civil  Defense,  Traffic  Safety,  or 
Rehabilitation,  will  provide  a  reward  of  real 
personal  satisfaction.  AMVETS  Is  truly  a 
family  organization.  Wives,  mothers,  sisters 
and  daughters  of  AMVETS  are  eligible  for 
membership  In  AMVETS  Auxiliary,  while 
sons  and  daughters  between  7  and  17  years 
of  age  may  Join  Jr.  AMVETS.  The  Fun  and 
Honor  Group  of  AMVETS  Is  known  as  the 
Sad  Sacks,  while  Its  counterpart  In  the  Aux- 
iliary Is  the  Sacketts.  Each  subsidiary  orga- 
nization, Including  the  National  Service 
Foundation,  Is  governed  by  Its  own  Constitu- 
tion and  elects  Its  own  officers;  however,  all 
activities  axe  geared  to  further  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  the  parent  organization, 
AMVETS. 

Time  marches  on,  and  AMVETS  continue 
to  work  to  attain  world  peace  so  that  every 
man  can  live  fearlessly  under  free  skies,  to 
make  the  United  States  an  ever-better  land 
of  "freedom  for  all",  and  to  help  the  vet- 
eran, his  widow  and  orphan  live  happily  as 
contributing  members  of  society. 

Today  AMVETS  boasts  a  membership  of 
200,000,  displays  a  new  Headquarters  Build- 
ing In  the  Nation's  Capitol,  praises  the  ef- 
forts of  dedicated  AMVET  leaders,  and 
walks  side  by  side  with  the  other  veteran 
groups.  However,  an  organization  cannot  be 
measured  by  size  and  official  recognition 
alone.  The  assistance  and  consideration  to 
one's  fellowman  gains  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration.  Thus,  "a  common  sense 
philosophy"  has  guided  AMVETS,  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II.  to  take  the  proper 
action — always  keeping  faith  with  the  vet- 
erans but  never  losing  the  respect  of  the 
American  people. 

"We  Fought  Together — Let's  Build 
Together". 


SEX  MORALITY  GAINS  MOMENTUM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sex 
pushers  are  now  obviously  on  the  defen- 
sive and  they  cannot  sell  the  public  their 
sordid  product. 

The  moral  indignation  of  mature  and 
concerned  mothers  and  dads  has 
stemmed  from  efforts  to  exploit  the  sex- 
uality of  their  young  children  under  a 
camouflage  of  education.  But,  it  is  com- 
pounded by  the  proven  record  that  every 
fied  of  endeavor  preempted  by  bureau- 
crats and  their  intellectual  corps  has 
wound  up  taxed,  socialized,  or  destroyed. 

The  sex  revolution — an  c/bvious  inva- 
sion of  every  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  morality — has  been  sneaked 
into  the  classroom  by  the  self-appointed 
guardians  of  licentiousness  who  now 
challenge  society  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion to  remove  this  smut  and  pornogra- 
phy from  the  environment  of  their  child. 

The  sexologists  would  justify  the  in- 
troduction of  a  vulgar  presentation  of 
sex  in  schools  by  saying  that  the  chil- 
dren are  exposed  to  it  at  the  movies,  on 
television,  and  in  magazines — that  it  is 
all  around  our  children.  Conceding  that 
the  pornographic  exposure  is  present  it 
would  be  simpler  and  more  rational  to 
clean  up  the  entertainment  field  and 
control  the  smut  magazines.  After  all, 
those  who  created  the  problem  are  not 
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the  ones  to  solve  it — especially  by  enlarg- 
ing it. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  varied  related 
news  articles: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  4, 

1969] 

Letters  Pour  in  to  United  States  Opposing 

Sex  Education 

(By  John  Mathews) 

Opponents  of  sex  education  programs  In 
the  schools  are  sending  about  400  letters  a 
week  to  the  White  House,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
the  Office  of  Education  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

An  Office  of  Education  official  who  coordi- 
nates responses  to  most  of  the  letters  esti- 
mates that  about  three-fourths  of  the  cor- 
respondence appears  to  be  Inspired  by  orga- 
nized groups  campaigning  against  sex  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  latest  campaign,  letter  writers  say 
they  are  part  of  the  "Eye  of  the  Octopus 
Movement." 

Conservative  organizations  here — and  lib- 
eral research  groups  that  keep  tabs  on  con- 
servative movements — were  unable  to  iden- 
tify the  latest  organized  effort. 

The  "octopus"  seems  to  be  a  symbol  of 
subversion  with  Its  tentacles  reaching  out  to 
corrupt  children,  through  sex  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  "octopus"'  letters  are  largerly  answered 
by  a  form  letter  sent  out  under  the  signature 
of  Miss  Elsa  Schneider,  comprehensive  pro- 
gram manager  for  health-related  activities 
in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Like  much  of  the  correspondence,  "the 
octopus"  letters  call  for  an  end  to  federal 
funding  for  any  programs  that  "promote  or 
contribute  to  family  life  education,  sex  edu- 
cation or  sensitivity  training  in  any  form." 

Replying  to  the  letters  for  Secretary  Pinch. 
Miss  Schneider  stresses  that  the  federal  gov- 
errunent  does  not  stipulate  sex  education 
curriculum  and  cannot  dictate  to  local  school 
districts  what  they  should  or  should  not 
teach. 

"I  think  you  will  agree  that  one  of  the 
most  prized  principles  of  government  in 
this  country  Is  that  of  local  control  of  school 
curriculum,"  the  form  letter  reads.  "Acting 
within  the  framework  of  state  law.  state  and 
local  school  authorities  make  all  decisions 
about  what  Is  taught,  teaching  methods, 
qualification  of  teachers  and  materials  used 
in   the   classroom." 

In  many  personal  responses  to  letter  writ- 
ers. Miss  Schneider  said  today,  she  attempts 
to  correct  misinformation.  The  government 
does  not  issue  any  materials  or  pamphlets 
on  sex  education,  she  tells  letter  writers. 
Cooperative  research  grants  are  not  current- 
ly made  In  the  field,  and  no  office  personnel 
sit  on  the  board  of  the  controversial  Sex 
Information  and  Education  Council  of  the 
United  States. 

SEICUS  director  Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  a 
favorite  target  of  sex  education  opponents, 
did  receive  a  $30,000  grant  two  years  ago  from 
the  Office  of  Education's  cooperative  research 
program  to  produce  a  guide  for  professional 
counselors  in  sex  education  and  marriage 
counseling.  The  office  sends  letter  writers  in- 
quiring about  Its  relationship  with  SIECUS 
a  form  letter  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
the  grant,  but  stating  also  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation "does  not  support  the  program  of  the 
Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Office  of  Education  has  also  awarded 
grants  to  schools  and  universities  under  pro- 
visions of  two  federal  laws  which  stipulate 
that  grants  are  originated  from  the  local  ap- 
plicants rather  the  federal  office.  Prince 
Georges  County,  for  example,  has  been 
funded  to  train  teachers  preparing  to  Instruct 
sex  and  health  education  classes. 

Many  of  the  letters  are  inspired  by  such 
groups  as  MOTOREDE  (Movement  to  Restore 
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Decency),  associated  with  the  John  Birch 
Society;  MOMS  ( Mothers  Organized  for  Moral 
Stability),  PAUSE  (Parents  Against  Uncon- 
stitutional Sex  Education),  the  Christian 
Crusade,  and  others. 

The  correspondents  condemn  sex  education 
as  Immoral,  sacrilegious.  Communistic,  un- 
constitutional. Some  letter  writers  however, 
object  to  being  "smeared"  as  right-wingers 
because  of  their  opp>06ltion  to  sex  education 

A  letter  writer  from  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton described  a  local  meeting,  saying  "As 
usual,  each  time  anyone  In  the  group  discus- 
sion spoke  against  this  sex  education,  we  were 
subjected  to  the  inference  of  being  part  of 
the  John  Birch  Society.  We  are  not  at  all  in- 
terested In  the  John  Birch  Society  and  cer- 
tainly have  no  connection  with  that  group." 

The  parent  went  on  to  say  she  objected  to 
untrained  teachers  dealing  In  the  classroom 
with  the  emotionally  charged  subject  matter. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
July  11.   19691 
The  Storm  Over  Sex  Education 
(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 
With    the    public    schools    closed    for    the 
summer,  the  controversy  over  sex  education 
has  temporarily  subsided,  but  only  on   the 
surface.   All   signs  point  to  a  renewed   and 
enlarged  fight  in  the  fall,  for  It  is  increas- 
ingly clear  that  much  of  the  protest  is  not 
spontaneous,     but     inspired     by     organized 
agitation. 

There  no  longer  Is  any  doubt  that  the  pro- 
test campaign  has  a  right-wing,  fundamen- 
talist. anti-Communist  flavor,  although  there 
are  a  number  of  unorganized  Individuals  who 
are  also  against  the  program  for  other 
reasons. 

But.  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  national 
pattern  and  an  underlying  theme  to  the  re- 
sistance movement,  which  has  been  point- 
edly expressed  by  Robert  Welch,  founder  and 
leader  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Sex  edu- 
cation, he  says,  is  "a  filthy  Communist  plot." 

The  Blrchltes  have  established  MOTOR- 
EDE committees  ( Movement  To  Restore  De- 
cency) to  combat  sex  education.  Others  car- 
rying the  torch  are  the  American  Education 
Lobby,  headed  by  Lee  Dobson.  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  Liberty  Lobby;  the  Rev. 
Billy  James  Hargis'  Christian  "crusade.  a 
Texas  anti-Communist  organization;  MOMS 
I  Mothers  Organized  For  Moral  Stability  i  and 
PAUSE  (Parents  Against  Unconstitutional 
Sex  Education).  Washington  is  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  their  letter-writing 
campaigns. 

The  chief  object  of  their  hostility  is  the 
Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
the  U.S.  (SIECUS).  headed  by  Dr.  Mary  Cal- 
derone, who  says.  "The  right  wing  is  using 
us  to  whip  up  a  backlash  frenzy.  Sex  educa- 
tion Is  the  best  issue  the  right  wing  has  dis- 
covered in  years,  and  they're  exploiting  it 
for  all  it's  worth." 

Mrs.  Calderone  acknowledges  that  "there 
are  some  well-intentioned  and  responsible 
critics  of  sex  education  programs  though  we 
hear  almost  entirely  from  the  extreme  right 
which  Is  recruiting  the  tlmld  and  conserva- 
tive." 

Actually,  sex  education,  like  any  pioneer 
program,  has  Its  weaknesses,  and  some  of 
the  gaucherles  have  upset  a  lot  of  parents. 
The  situation  Is  not  unlike  that  with  the 
"pill,"  which  also  has  had  its  failures  and 
some  undesirable  side  effects,  but  which 
nevertheless  serves  a  broad,  useful  purpose. 

It's  less  than  two  months  before  the  re- 
opening of  school,  and  the  problem  in  hun- 
dreds of  communities  will  then  be  how  to 
reach  a  rational  resolution  of  the  Issue, 
which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  "Bible 
Belt."  Some  of  the  most  passionate  protest 
has  been  in  sophisticated  metropolitan  areas, 
including  suburbs  of  the  nation's  capital. 

A  protest  rally  In  a  community  on  the 
outskirts  of  Washington  was,  for  Instance, 
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not  unlike  comparable  meetings  In  smaller 
towns  all  over  the  U.S.  A  Boy  Scout  opened 
with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  The  Goepel 
Four  (a  women's  quartet)  led  a  crowd  of  800 
In  singing  "My  Country  Tls  of  Thee."  Later 
they  sang  "Have  A  Little  Talk  With  Jesus" 
.  while  ushers  collected  $426  for  the  cause. 

A  Baptist  preacher  urged  parents  to  take 
their  children  out  of  school  If  sex  education 
persists.  Another  preacher  likened  sex  ed- 
ucation to  "the  decadence  of  topless  and  bot- 
tomless girls  In  bars  .  .  .  the  miniskirt,  the 
bikini,  the  see-thru  dress,  erotic  publica- 
tions, and  co-education  rooming  arrange- 
ments in  college  where  noncredlt  courses  are 
given  in  fornication,  petting,  and  how  to 
have  an  abortion  without  missing  a  class." 

At  a  similar  meeting  in  a  nearby  suburb, 
one  speaker  warned  that  the  sex  program 
Is  'a  move  by  the  devil  himself  to  bring  us 
down  from  within." 

The  feelings  of  many  earnest  critics  were 
perhaps  best  summed  up  by  a  woman  reader 
of  The  Washington  Star  who  wrote,  "With- 
out benefit  of  sex  education  In  our  schools 
we  ( the  sexually  Inadequate,  guilt-ridden, 
misguided  parents,  as  we  are  labeled  today) 
have  produced  a  powerful,  morally  strong, 
and  great  nation  of  great  and  noble  men  and 
-wom»».-wlth  only  our  belief  In  God  Almighty 
and  His  Ten  Commandments  as  our  g^uide." 

( Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  June  29. 

19691 
Part  of  Contboveesy — Sex  Education  Films 
Candid,  Explicit 
The  films  used  in  sex  education  instruc- 
tion here  and  around  the  nation  have  helped 
fire  much  of  the  current  controversy. 

Reaction  to  the  films  probably  Is  partly 
McLuhanesque :  The  visual  and  auditory  Im- 
pact— on  parents  particularly — Is  much 
greater  than  that  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
other  materials.  The  films  are  also  much 
more  explicit  and  candid  than  many  of  the 
textbooks  whose  publishers  strike  a  middle- 
ground,  hoping  for  mass  adoption  of  their 
books  by  school  systems. 

Here  are  notes  on  some  of  the  most  con- 
troversial films: 

■How  Babies  Are  Made"  (General  Learn- 
ing Corp.) — The  film  qualifies  for  the  Acad- 
emy Award  of  controversy  in  the  sex  educa- 
tion field.  It  was  prepared  In  consultation 
with  the  embattled  Sex  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  the  United  States 
(SIECUSi  and  the  noncontroverslal  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  (SIECUS'  ex- 
ecutive director  is  Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone.  an 
outspoken  exponent  of  sex  education  and  a 
favorite  target  of  organized  opposition.  She 
stresses  continually  that  SIECUS  does  not 
produce  sex  education  materials,  but  does 
review  materials.  Producers  of  materials  are 
beginning  to  shy  away  from  SIECUS  en- 
dorsements as  the  controversy  rages.) 

The  film,  used  sparingly  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  employs  paper  cutout  figures  to 
tell  the  story  of  animal  and  human  repro- 
duction. The  most  controversial  scenes  de- 
pict barnyard  animals  mating  and  a  father 
and  mother  in  bed  under  the  covers.  The 
narrative  is  frank  and  direct.  The  producers, 
who  also  provide  an  illustrated  workbook, 
say  the  film  is  designed  for  3  to  10-year- 
olds. 

"Boy  to  Man"  and  "Girl  to  Woman" 
(Churchill  Films) — Probably  the  most  widely 
used  sex  education  films  In  the  Washington 
area.  School  systems  differ  as  to  the  appro- 
priate age  level  for  their  use,  some  showing 
the  Alms  In  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  others 
walking  until  Junior  high  school.  Both  films 
u^  basically  the  same  sequences  for  explicit 
^scrlpilons  of  male  and  female  reproductive 
organs  and  the  process  of  human  reproduc- 
tion. The  films  also  deal  with  teen-age  acne 
and  personal  health  problems.  The  film  for 
girls  has  a  section  on  menstruation. 

Among  the  moet  controversial  sequences  Is 
a  description  in  both  films,  using  animated 
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drawings,  of  the  male  ejaculation.  The  nar- 
rator says.  "It  Is  nature's  way  of  passing  the 
male  sperm  Into  the  female  body  during  sex- 
ual Intercourse."  A  sequence  In  the  film  for 
boys,  dealing  with  masturbation  and  noc- 
turnal emissions,  has  been  criticized  for  the 
statement  that  "neither  causes  mental  dis- 
ease or  physical  Injury,  but  both  are  natural 
outlets  in  no  way  harmful."  Critics  say  the 
statement  appears  to  condone  masturbation. 
"Molly  Grows  Up" — The  moet  widely  used 
sex  education  film  for  girls  In  the  District, 
long  discarded  elsewhere,  is  at  least  15  years 
old.  Lines  like.  "Molly,  good  heavens,  you're 
growing.  I've  got  to  put  that  hem  down," 
draws  choruses  of  laughter  from  student 
audiences.  Despite  its  dated  quality,  the  film 
has  a  candid  discussion  of  menstruation.  The 
sequence  on  reproduction  describes  only  the 
female  genital  organs,  which  are  sketched  on 
a  blackboard  by  a  nurse. 

"Parent  to  Child  About  Sex"  (Rex  Fleming 
Production) — A  recent  film  designed  for  par- 
ents In  which  two  doctors  discuss  parental 
attitudes  toward  sex  and  sex  education. 
Scenes  deal  with  questions  of  preschool  chil- 
dren about  pregnancy,  parent  reaction  to 
childhood  and  adolescent  masturbation, 
menstruation,  dating  and  teen-age  sexuality. 
The  film  is  particularly  direct  in  discussing 
how  negative  parent  reaction  to  normal  de- 
velopment can  produce  damaging  effects  in 
later  life. 

The  first  session  at  Leland  Junior  High 
School  produced  mixed  results:  Adamant  op- 
ponents were  not  converted,  supporters  were 
buoyed  and  uncommitted  parents  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  reassured.  Lingering  doubts, 
however,  centered  not  on  the  materials  used 
In  the  courses  but  on  how  qualified  teachers 
are  to  handle  the  materials. 

Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties 
are  acting  to  meet  this  concern.  School  ad- 
ministrators In  both  counties  say  sex  educa- 
tion programs  will  not  be  introduced  until 
teachers  have  received  special  training  and 
are  "comfortable"  with  the  subject  matter 

Prince  Georges  Ctounty  held  in -sen-Ice 
training  sessions  last  year  for  460  teachers 
before  pilot  programs  were  begun  in  the 
spring.  The  county  system  plans  to  train  340 
more  teachers  before  the  programs  are  ex- 
panded next  year. 

WmE    VARIATION    IN    AREA 

The  extent  of  sex  education  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  courses  vary  widely  in  the 
Washington  area. 

Even  where  the  central  administration  out- 
lines a  program  of  Instruction  In  a  school 
system  the  local  practices  in  individual 
schools  can  differ  substantially.  Schools  oper- 
ate in  a  largely  autonomous  fashion,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  sex  education  where  the 
principal's  assessment  of  community  re- 
ceptivity is  decisive. 

No  area  school  district  has  a  course  that  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  sex  education.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  courses,  called  health 
or  family  lUing.  concentrate  on  such  topics 
as  human  reproduction,  male-female  differ- 
ences, adolescent  problems  of  dating  and 
relationships  between  the  sexes.  Most  courses 
are  a  mixture  of  animal  and  plant  biology, 
simplified  individual  and  group  psychology, 
"character"  training,  drug  and  alcohol  In- 
formation and  rudimentary  sociology. 

VIRGINIA    SCHOOLS    WAIT 

In  elementary  schools,  sex  education,  even 
as  part  of  another  course  is  f£ir  from  a  uni- 
versal subject.  In  Northern  Virginia  school 
districts,  sex  education  is  much  less  struc- 
tured within  the  curriculum  than  in  Mary- 
land counties  or  In  Washington. 

Arlington  has  no  formal  elementary  school 
program,  although  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion and  school  physicians  occasionally  re- 
spond to  student  or  parent  demand  by 
organizing  after-school  sessions,  not  under 
school  sponsorship,  to  teach,  for  example, 
sixth-grade  girls  the  facts  of  menstruation. 
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Fairfax  also  has  not  specified  an  elemen- 
tary school  program.  In  the  last  six  years  or 
so.  however,  fifth  and  sixth-grade  classes, 
segregated  by  sex.  have  viewed  two  of  the 
most  widely  used  sex  education  films,  "Boy  to 
Man"  and  "Girl  to  Woman."  Parents  are 
invited  to  preview  the  films  first  and  c.in 
request  that  their  children  be  excluded  from 
the  sessions.  Both  films  give  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  human  reproduction. 

Students  in  Alexandria  are  not  taught  the 
basic  facts  of  human  reproduction  in  their 
elementary  classes  even  though  they  have  a 
family  living  and  health  curriculum. 

The  Alexandria  course,  part  of  social 
studies,  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the 
neighborhood,  community,  nation  and 
family.  Science  classes  follow  the  course  out- 
line prescribed  by  the  state,  which  discusses 
lower  forms  of  reproduction  but  steers  clear 
of  human  reproduction. 

PREPARATION    IN    DISTRICT 

In  Washington,  the  school  system  has  had 
for  the  last  six  years  comprehensive  guides 
for  teaching  "personal  and  family  living,  not 
sex  education."  says  Frank  P.  Bolden.  direc- 
tor of  health,  physical  education,  athletics 
and  safety. 

At  the  elementary  level  the  guide  has  units 
on  "Learning  to  Work  and  Play  Better  With 
Others,"  or  "Bxaggeratlon-Lylng-Steallng- 
Foul  Language,"  which  provide  heavy  doses 
of  moral  or  character  training.  A  unit  en- 
titled "A  Study  of  Responsibility"  classifies  a 
child's  responsibilities  by  age  group,  each 
beginning  with  "obedience,"  £ind  IncludlnR 
"worshipping  God"  for  the  5  to  9-year-old 
group  and  "practicing  religion"  for  10  to 
14-year-olds. 

A  unit  on  plant,  animal  and  human  repro- 
duction is  Included  for  the  "upper  elemen- 
tary level,"  but  In  what  appears  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  now-abolished  track  system 
of  pupil  grouping  the  unit  is  recommended 
by  the  teacher  guide  for  students  of  ""average 
or  high  average  capability."  Bolden  said  his 
department  does  not  have  the  responsibility 
of  determining  to  what  extent  the  entire 
elementary  school  family  living  curriculum 
is  used. 

In  both  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties,  existing  elementary  school  family 
life  and  sex  education  programs  are  being 
revised  and  formalized  as  a  result  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  directive. 

PRINCE    GEORGES   STTTDIES 

An  outline  for  a  klndergarten-throueh- 
12th-grade  sex  education  curricula  In  Prince 
Georges  County  Is  designed  for  use  by 
teachers  who  have  taken  a  special  in-service 
training  course  and  In  schools  that  are  deter- 
mined to  have  the  right  climate  for  accepting 
the  courses. 

Beginning  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
the  emphasis  Is  on  making  children  aware 
that  "'sex  can  be  discussed  openly  in  :he 
classroom"  and  that  sex  Is  '"private  but  not 
shameful."  The  outline  notes  that  'the 
proper  names  for  the  genital  organs  are 
learned  In  order  to  discourage  baby  or  gutter 
terms." 

Through  the  grades  children  learn  about 
heredity,  growth  and  body  systems,  with 
human  reproduction  designated  for  the  fiftii 
or  sixth  grade  depending  on  teacher  Judg- 
ment. In  the  eighth  grade,  necking  and 
petting  and  other  topics  relating  to  daiine 
behavior  are  discussed  and,  within  the  con- 
text of  family  living,  miscarriage,  abortion 
and  illegitimate  pregnancy  may  be  broiieht 
up. 

Problems  of  premarital  sex  relations  are 
considered  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  the 
senior  year  of  high  school  deals  with  prep- 
aration for  marriage  and  parenthood.  The 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  sex  education 
units  in  Prince  Georges  County  are  not  sep- 
arate courses  but  part  of  physical  education, 
biology  and  even  problems  in  democracy 
courses. 


MONTGOMERY    COORSES 

Montgomery  County's  elementary  family 
life  and  sex  education  curriculum,  part  of 
the  science  course,  was  used  In  11  pilot 
schools  this  past  school  year.  It  Is  now  being 
revised  and  will  be  extended  to  an-as-yet- 
undetermlned  number  of  schools. 

The  curriculum  begins  with  basic  obser- 
vations of  growth  in  plants,  animals  and 
human  beings.  In  grade  two,  the  teacher's 
guide  suggests  a  rudimentary  discussion  of 
reproduction:  "Babies  come  from  their 
mother  and  father  .  .  .  people  reproduce  from 
eggs  within  the  body  .  .  .  each  sex  Is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Its  functioning  the  re- 
production process  (female  egg  cells,  male 
sperm  cells)  .  .  ." 

The  discussion  of  growth  and  development 
becomes  Increasingly  sophisticated  until 
in  fifth  grade,  after  a  discussion  of  the  mus- 
cular, circulatory,  digestive,  nervous  and  ex- 
crptory  systems,  the  class  deals  with  the 
human  reproductive  system. 

Teachers  have  the  option  of  dividing 
groups  by  sex  to  discuss  female  and  male 
reproductive  systems.  Films,  film  strips, 
books,  pamphlets  and  diagrams  are  used 
for  the  instruction.  Girls  get  a  special  unit 
on  menstruation. 

SOME  SUBJECTS  TABOO 

At  the  Junior  and  senior  high  school  levels 
in  the  Washington  area,  most  school  sys- 
tems have  health  education  units,  usually 
as  part  of  physical  education.  While  Instruc- 
tion has  been  greatly  liberalized  In  recent 
years  and  materials  reflecting  the  new  open- 
ness are  increasingly  available,  there  still 
arc  some  taboo  subjects. 

Homosexuality,  masturbation,  deviant  be- 
havior and  premarital  sex  are  treated  gin- 
gerly, if  at  all.  Despite  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  longstanding  arguments  for  sex  educa- 
tion is  that  it  helps  combat  illegitimate  preg- 
nancies, school  curricula  bar  discussion  of 
contraception.  In  Washington,  for  example, 
nearly  10  years  ago  the  school  board  banned 
discussion  of  contraception  and  sexual  inter- 
course. The  need  for  classroom  discussion  of 
contraception  Is  one  issue  raised  by  students 
calling  for  "modernized  sex  education"  in  the 
District. 

Another  area  In  which  the  health  edu- 
cators and  their  colleagues  have  moved  cau- 
tiously Is  in  the  purchase  of  human  torso 
mxlels.  Traditionally,  torso  models  In  biology 
and  health  education  classes  are  sexual 
neuters. 

Recently,  equipment  manufacturers  have 
listed  in  their  catalogues  torso  models  with 
male  and  female  genital  organs.  Washington 
appears  to  be  the  only  school  system  that 
has  purchased  a  set  of  the  new  models.  The 
models  currently  are  stored  In  an  admlnlstra- 
ti\  c  office  with  no  Immediate  plans  for  use  In 
the  classroom. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  12.  1969] 
Secrecy   Voted   on    Sex  Talks 

The  committee  studying  Maryland's  com- 
pulsory sex  education  program  for  the  schools 
has  voted  to  conduct  Its  weekly  meetings  In 
secret. 

The  decision  was  reached  Thursday  after 
one  committee  member,  Genevieve  Fleury  of 
Towson,  began  to  record  the  panel's  first 
sefsion  on  a  small,  portable  tape  recorder. 
Mrs.  Fleury  has  been  a  critic  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

■  We  had  a  small  go-round  there,"  Mrs. 
Fleury  said  yesterday.  ""I  didn't  see  any  rea- 
son why  it  shouldn't  be  used.  It's  a  common 
business  procedure." 

The  24-member  committee  was  apjxilnted 
July  1  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
review  the  1967  bylaw  that  requires  a  com- 
prehensive sex  education  curriculum  in  all 
grades.  The  panel  was  formed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  after  wide- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

spread  opposition  to  sex  education  material- 
ized m  various  Maryland  counties. 

Elizabeth  L.  Scull,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  the  panel  would  review  the  books 
and  films  used  in  the  program  and  would 
hear  comments  from  citizen  groups.  She  was 
empowered  by  the  committee  to  Issue  a  press 
statement  after  each  session.  The  commit- 
tee's report  is  due  Aug.  20. 
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ACTIVITIES  ON  THE  MOON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1969 

Mr.    FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  June 
19.  1969,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Paine,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  following  excellent  letter  of 
June  30,  1969,  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  All- 
nutt,   the   Assistant  Administrator  for 
Legislative  Affairs  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics  and   Space   Administration   in 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Hon.  James  O.  FVlton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulton:  This  refers  to  your  in- 
quiry to  NASA  concerning  activities  on  the 
moon  by  the  first  astronauts  to  land  there. 
Our  plans  in  this  regard  are  spelled  out  in 
the  attachment. 

We   trust  that  this  Information   will   be 
of  assistance  to  you.  If  you  wish  additional 
Information,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  F.  Allndtt, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Le0slative 
Affairs. 


Statement    by    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration,  July  1,  1969 

Plans  for  the  Apollo  11  mission  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion call  for  Flight  Commander  Nell  Arm- 
strong to  emplant  an  American  flag  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon  as  one  of  his  first  duties 
upwn  leaving  the  Lunar  Module  and  stepping 
onto  the  surface.  The  flag  will  be  erected  on 
a  two-piece,  eight  foot  mast,  which  will  be 
carried,  along  with  the  flag,  in  an  aluminum 
tube  attached  to  one  of  the  landing  legs 
of  the  Lunar  Module.  The  crew  will  also  carry 
on  the  flight  flve-by-elght  foot  American 
flags  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  after 
the  flight. 

In  placing  the  American  flag  on  the  lunar 
surface,  NASA  will  In  no  way  be  claiming 
the  moon  for  the  United  Stateo  or  for  any 
other  nation  or  group  of  nations.  Such  a 
claim  would  be  contrsiry  to  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space,  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  signatory. 

No  other  flags  will  be  placed  on  the  lunar 
surface  In  this  mission.  The  crew  will  carry 
on  the  mission  and  return  to  ESirth  the  fol- 
lowing miniature  flags:  the  fifty  States  and 
the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  territories,  all 
nations  and  the  United  Nations. 

A  plaque  mounted  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
scent stage  of  the  Lunar  Module  vrlll  also 
be  left  on  the  surface.  This  plaque  bears  a 
map  of  the  Earth,  the  signatures  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Apollo  U  crew,  and  the  following  inscription: 
"Here  men  from  Planet  Earth  first  set  foot 
upon  the  moon.  We  came  in  peace  for  all 
mankind," 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  less  than  a  dozen  years,  the  space 
age  has  grown  from  a  beeping  184-pound 
satellite  called  Sputnik  1  to  100,000 
pounds  worth  of  hardware  called  Apollo 
11.  In  less  than  a  dozen  years,  man  has 
seen  his  planet  for  what  it  is,  a  blue  and 
green  ball  with  white  streaks  framed 
against  the  pinpoints  of  the  universe.  And 
now  America's  astronauts  are  taking  that 
fateful  step — not  only  from  the  earth 
onto  the  moon,  but  from  the  past  into 
the  future.  They  are  becoming  the  first 
citizens  of  the  solar  system,  inaugurating 
a  new  age  of  man.  New  York  Daily  News 
Science  Editor  Mark  Bloom,  in  his  re- 
vealing series  on  the  history  and  heart- 
break, the  sobering  and  exhilarating 
scientific  and  political  breakthroughs 
leading  to  the  moon  voyage  of  Apollo  1 1 , 
has  performed  a  true  service  in  prepar- 
ing us  for  this  momentous  event.  Under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
record,  I  include  his  "Countdown  Minus 
IX"  article  preparatory  to  tomorrows 
blastoff  and  man's  first  footprint  on  ex- 
traterrestrial soil: 

Countdown  to  the  Moon 
(By  Mark  Bloom) 
"'Perform    a   manned    lunar    landing    and 
return." 

This  Is  the  primary  objective  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  Apollo  11.  Every  other  assignment  for  the 
astronauts  on  the  surfEice  of  the  moon,  even 
the  planned  walk,  is  "peripheral."  to  quote 
Apollo    11    commander   Nell   Armstrong. 

Touchdown  on  the  moon  in  the  lunar 
module,  scheduled  for  4:19  p.m.  New  York 
time  on  Sunday  July  20.  will  be  it.  Aboard: 
Armstrong,  38,  and  E^wln  E.  (Buzz)  Aldrin, 
39. 

Flying  70  miles  overhead  In  lunar  orbit 
will  be  Michael  Collins.  38.  aboard  Columbia, 
the  radio  call  sign  for  the  Apollo  11  com- 
mand module. 

Armstrong  and  Aldrin  will  have  three  ma- 
jor tasks  during  the  two  hotws  and  35  min- 
utes of  outside  activities : 

Collect  up  to  130  pounds  of  lunar  rocks 
and  soil. 

Set  out  three  scientific  experiments,  two 
to  remain  on  the  moon  and  the  third  to  be 
returned  to  earth. 

Show  to  their  home  planet  via  television 
what  they  are  doing  on  the  surface.  Includ- 
ing the  historic  crunch  by  Armstrong's  left 
boot,  size  11!^C. 

This  step  Into  the  future  will  be  taken  on 
Monday  around  2:20  a.m..  a  full  10  hours 
after  Eagle  perches  on  the  moon. 

In  the  Interim,  the  astronauts  will  spend 
two  hours  checking  the  lunar  module,  having 
two  meals,  taking  the  first  lunar  snooze, 
and  getting  set  for  the  walk. 

And  to  the  dismay  of  hundreds  of  millions 
around  the  world,  not  to  mention  some 
weary,  talked-out  television  commentators, 
there  will  be  no  live  TV  from  the  surface  of 
the  moon  all  this  time. 

The  greatest  show  In  history  of  television 
begins  when  Armstrong  starts  down  the 
nine-rung  ladder  leading  from  Eagle's  hatch 
to  the  surface.  When  he  reaches  the  third 
rung  from  the  top.  the  astronuat  will  reach 
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out  with  his  left  arm  and  pull  a  D-shaped 
handle,  opening  a  storage  bay  and  exposing 
the  lens  of  a  black-and-white  TV  camera. 

In  1.3  seconds,  the  time  It  takes  light  to 
reach  the  earth,  we  will  see  Armstrong's  legs 
carefully  moving  down  the  ladder. 

A  moment  later,  men  on  earth  will  see  man 
walking  on  the  moon. 

For  the  first  half  ho\ir.  Armstrong  will  test 
his  mobility  on  the  surface,  collect  a  two- 
p)ound  "grab  bag"  rock  sample,  which  Is  a 
contingency  sample  in  case  the  walk  has  to  be 
cut  short,  and  receive  equipment  and  a  cam- 
era via  a  conveyor  belt  from  Aldrln. 

At  this  point.  Aldrln  makes  his  appearance 
on  the  moon. 

For  the  next  two  hours,  the  astronauts 
collect  rocks  and  soil  with  a  scoop  on  a  three- 
foot-long  handle,  filling  two  containers. 

Two  hours  and  40  minutes  after  Arm- 
strong opens  the  hatch,  both  crewmen  should 
be  back  aboard  Eagle. 


And  at  1:55  p.m.— after  a  total  of  21  hours 
and  26  minutes  on  the  surface — Eagle  will 
blastoff  to  rejoin  Columbia. 

Otm  Flag  In  An  Airless  Void 

Ever  since  the  Age  of  Exploration,  man  has 
yearned  to  plant  his  banners  on  remote  and 
distant  shores.  When  Nell  Armstrong  and 
Buzz  Aldrln  make  It  to  the  lunar  surface, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  fly  on  the  farthest 
shore  of  all. 

Plans  call  for  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  to 
Jointly  Implant  a  three-  by  five-foot  nylon 
American  flag  about  an  hour  after  they  step 
onto  the  moon. 

It  win  be  erected  on  an  eight-foot-tall  alu- 
minum staff,  tubing  along  the  top  edge  of 
the  flag  keeping  it  unfurled  in  the  airless 
lunar  environment. 

Raising  of  the  American  flag — and  only  the 
American  flag — was  mandated  recently  by 
Congress.  Space  agency  senior  officials  had 


favored  raising  both  the  American  tmd  United 
Nations  standards. 

"The  planting  of  the  flag  is  symbolic  of 
the  first  time  man  has  landed  on  another 
celestial  body  and  does  not  constitute  a  ter- 
ritorial claim  by  the  United  States,"  the  space 
agency  said  In  a  terse  statement. 

More  enthusiastically  publicized  by  Nasa 
is  a  plaque  which  the  astronauts  will  unveil 
and  leave  on  the  moon,  bearing  Images  of 
the  earth's  two  hemispheres,  signatures  of 
the  three  Apollo  11  astronauts  and  President 
Nixon,  and  carrying  the  Inscription: 

-Here  men  from  the  planet  Earth  first  set 
foot  upon  the  Moon  July  1969,  A.D.  We  came 
in  peace  for  all  mankind." 

Also  to  be  left  on  the  moon  Is  a  silicon 
disk  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  bearing 
messages  from  more  than  100  world  leaders. 
To  fit  them  all  on  the  disk,  the  messages  have 
been  reduced  to  about  l/200th  of  their  origi- 
nal size. 
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-  The  Jlouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God. — Isaiah  40:  3. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all  at  this 
high  moment  in  our  national  life  we  bow 
at  the  altar  of  prayer  invoking  Thy 
blessing  upon  us  and  upon  our  noble 
endeavors.  Shine  Thou  upon  our  Nation 
as  we  launch  out  into  a  new  day.  Bless 
our  astronauts  as  they  wend  their  way  to 
the  moon,  as  they  land  on  its  surface, 
and  as  they  find  their  way  back.  Grant 
them  safety  all  the  way  and  may  they 
return  with  their  mission  accomplished 
and  their  aims  achieved. 

We  thank  Thee  with  glowing  hearts 
that  we  live  in  an  hour  like  this.  May 
we  play  our  part  as  participants  in  this 
crowning  hour  of  our  Nation's  history. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Pioneer  of  Life  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


GODSPEED  TO  OUR  ASTRONAUTS 
AND  SUCCESS  TO  OUR  SPACE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr  Speaker,  what 
a  wonderul  day  this  is  for  America  and 
for  the  world.  America,  in  the  name  of 
peaceful  exploration,  has  launched  into 
orbit  three  brave  men — Neil  Armstrong, 
"Buz"  Aldrin.  and  Mike  Collins,  who  are 
to  conduct  the  first  landing  on  the  moon. 

No  matter  how  many  times  a  launch 
has  been  done  before,  the  potentials  for 
dainger  are  so  great  that  the  whole  com- 
munity of  mankind  pauses  as  Saturn  V 
lights  for  the  takeoff. 

Our  country  has  conducted  with  great 
credit  as  well  as  success  its  open  pro- 
gram of  peaceful  exploration  of  space. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
was  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower, 
and  was  forged  and  perfected  in  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  of  which  I  was 
the  chairman  in  the  House.  We  then 
pledged  our  program  to  peaceful  goals 
in  the  interest  of  all  mankind.  I  think 


history  is  supporting  the  wisdom  of 
those  decisions  of  1958. 

We  welcome  the  sense  of  sharing 
which  other  nations  have  had  in  this 
endeavor.  Their  flags  are  being  carried 
to  the  moon  and  statements  of  many 
of  their  national  leaders  will  be  left  as 
a  memorial  on  the  moon  to  this  epic 
event  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

Today,  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Ambassadors 
of  most  of  the  nations  have  been  pres- 
ent to  see  the  launch.  In  one  way  they 
are  our  guests  because  of  the  investment 
the  American  people  have  made  finan- 
cially to  bring  about  this  mission.  In  an- 
other way,  they  have  a  right  to  be  there 
as  participants,  not  merely  guests.  Our 
space  program  has  been  built  uixjn  a 
common  heritage  of  knowledge  with  the 
cooperation  of  many  nations  over  many 
generations.  Also,  the  conduct  of  this 
mission  has  depended  upon  cooperative 
tracking  stations  in  many  nations,  and 
our  flights  are  conducted  under  a  regime 
of  peaceful  acts  of  space  established  by 
international  treaty. 

Our  men  ro  to  the  moon  not  to  seize  it 
in  the  name  of  ownership  but  as  am- 
bassadors for  all  men  of  good  will.  The 
mission,  the  men,  the  hopes  of  the  world, 
all  represent  to  the  highest  aspirations 
of  mankind  for  peace,  for  progress,  and 
partnership. 

The  inspiration  of  our  moon  flight  is 
that  we  can  join  forces  to  solve  the  ma- 
jor problems  on  earth  just  as  well  as 
we  continue  to  do  so  in  space,  and  to 
continue  space  explorations  will  have  its 
applications  and  spinoffs  which  will  pay 
for  the  progress  of  our  fellow  men  here 
on  earth. 

This  mission  has  only  begun,  and 
many  difiBcult  tasks  are  yet  to  be  per- 
formed. We  have  high  confidence  in  the 
work  and  in  the  equipment  but  if  the 
mission  is  not  completed,  these  men 
would  not  want  us  to  turn  our  backs  on 
what  they  have  strived  for  so  hard  to 
accomplish. 

Nor  would  America  want  us  to  quit. 
We,  of  course,  hope  and  expect  that 
within  about  8  days  this  mission  can  be 
a  part  of  history,  a  wonderful  success 
and  a  tribute  to  the  astronauts,  the  en- 
gineers and  the  scientists  and  the  work- 
ers, the  citizens  and  the  Government 
which  made  it  possible. 


We  ask  God's  blessings  on  this  great 
adventure  of  the  human  spirit. 


THEY  ALSO  SERVE  WHO  STAND 
AND   WAIT 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  wish  my  presence  today  in  this 
Chamber  with  a  corporal's  guard  of 
House  membership,  while  our  colleagues 
enjoy  this  morning's  historic  si>ectacle 
of  the  lift-off  in  Cape  Kennedy,  to  con- 
note l£ick  of  support  for,  indeed  enthusi- 
asm for,  the  enormous  achievement  of 
man's  flight  to  the  moon. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  proudly  paying 
tribute  to  our  space  team.  I  wish  them  a 
safe  trip  and  every  success,  and  while  our 
astronauts  are  on  the  moon,  I  hope  they 
will  pick  up  and  bring  back  some  of  that 
surface  because,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  from 
Wisconsin,  America's  daii-yland,  where 
our  farmers  are  burdened  by  foreign 
dairy  imports,  I  want  Wisconsin  dairy 
producers  to  be  reassured  that  the 
moon's  surface  is  not  made  of  poten- 
tially competitive  green  cheese. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  just  made  about  the  spirit 
and  attitude  which  prevails  throughout 
all  of  the  membership  of  this  body.  Those 
of  us  who  are  here  today  are  certainly 
with  our  astronauts  in  spii-it  and  share 
in  the  very  high  hopes  of  all  of  us  for 
a  successful  achievement  down  there  at 
Cape  Kennedy  and  also  share  in  the 
great  pride  at  what  has  already  been 
accomplished, 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement. 


CONGRESSIONAL   CONTROL   OF 
MILITARY  SPENDING 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, William  S.  Moorhead,  delivered 
a  speech  before  the  16th  annual  Insti- 
tute on  Government  Contracts  on 
Thursday,  May  8,  of  this  year.  His  sub- 
ject was  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  exercise  control  over  military  expend- 
itures. I  think  the  speech  is  extraordi- 
nary in  its  insight  and  I  recommend  its 
reading  to  the  Members  of  this  House: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  William  S. 
Moorhead 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  over  the  last  6 
weeks  I  have  been  participating  in  hearings 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Operations 
and  have  heard  a  key  phrase  repeated  over 
and  over  again — maintain  capability — as  the 
rationalization  for  the  Incestuous  relation- 
ship between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
our  defense  contractors.  It  brings  to  mind 
the  symbolic  but  appropriate  picture  of  a 
million  pound  dinosaur  living  In  a  man's 
backyard  and  constantly  demanding  to  be 
fed — his  rationale  to  the  homeowner  is  what 
would  you  do  with  a  dead  dinosaur  In  your 
backyard? 

I  come  before  you  today  to  discuss  a  dire 
and  dangerous  condition  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  referring  to  our  self- 
perpietuatlng  military  budget  and  the  sin- 
cere but  vain  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  bridle  this  beast. 

You  might  ask  me  why  after  serving  ten 
ye.us  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  now 
bring  to  your  attention  that  military  spend- 
ing has  no  governor. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  decade  In  Congress, 
I  would  say.  indulging  in  a  bit  of  hindsight, 
that  the  $80  billion  military  budget  has 
been  out  of  control  or  nearly  so  for  all  of 
those  10  years. 

In  my  first  two  years  In  Congress,  General 
Elsenhower  was  President,  and  with  his  great 
prestige  as  a  General  he  was  able  to  lmp>ose 
a  celling  of  sorts  on  the  military  budget. 
This  was  not  a  rational  celling,  however.  It 
was  one  that,  I  suspect,  contained  more 
spending  for  officers  clubs  and  less  on  de- 
fense capabilities  than  the  American  people 
wanted. 

In  1961,  John  P.  Kennedy  became  th# 
President  of  the  United  States  and  named 
the  brilliant  and  budget-minded  Robert  S. 
McNamara  to  be  Secretarj'  of  Defense. 

Even  a  Defense  Secretary,  as  strong-willed 
and  determined  as  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
faced  the  threat  of  the  Joint  Chiefs'  reprisals 
for  his  efforts  to  rationalize  the  budgetary 
process.  In  order  to  protect  himself  from 
these  assaults.  McNamara  insisted  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  sign  off  on  all  Defense  budgetary 
matters  thus  obviating  the  possibility  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  would  criticize  him  for  not 
putting  enough  money  in  specific  weapons 
systems  and  thereby  endangering  the  na- 
tional security. 

If  he  did  not  achieve  the  reality.  Robert  S. 
McNamara  certainly  achieved  the  illusion 
that  there  was  a  strong  civilian  control  over 
the  military.  At  any  rate,  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  were  interested  primarily  in 
the  domestic  and  civilian  programs  of  the 
United  States  were  satisfied  that  the  military 
budget  was  under  control. 

Otu-  problem  in  Congress  in  those  days 
were  conceptual  rather  than  financial. 

We  were  trying  to  get  the  Congress  to  ac- 
cept dramatic  new  ideas — Medicare,  federal 
aid  to  education,  the  war  on  poverty,  federal 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities,  and  a 
few  dozen  more. 

In  1965,  in  the  89th  Congress,  we  were 
successful,  and  most  of  these  new  ideas  were 
enacted  into  law. 

But  also  in  1965  the  battle  between  guns 
and  butter  began  and  inflationary  pressures 
started  to  build.  They  rose  in  intensity  in 
proportion  to  our  growing  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  morass. 


Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  liad 
fought  for  new  and  Increased  programs  in 
health  and  housing,  for  education  and  for  the 
war  on  poverty,  began  to  realize  that  unless 
we  could  bring  the  military  budget,  and 
procurement  in  particular,  under  control, 
these  vital  social  programs  would  die  from 
the  malnutrition  of  underfundlng. 

The  picture  was  made  more  discouraging 
by  statements  from  the  military  and  its  sup- 
fwrters.  These  elements  said  that  when  the 
war  in  Vietnam  ended,  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
sulting savings  would  still  be  required  by  the 
military  to  carry  out  procurement  for  weap- 
ons  systems   deferred    because   of   Vietnam. 

This  situation  has  remained  the  same — 
ominous — for  the  last  four  years. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  this  year  re- 
quested more  than  $100  billion  to  maintain 
the  military  strength  of  the  Pentagon.  Right 
now  there  are  13  major  weapons  systems — 
ranging  from  new  fight«r  planes  to  missiles 
and  aircraft  carriers — whose  production  has 
been  approved  but  backed  up  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

For  example,  this  so  called  "fiscal  divi- 
dend" was  originally  projected  at  $19  billion 
after  the  cessation  of  Vietnam  hostilities. 
However.  Defense  Secretary  Laird  in  a  recent 
statement  staked  the  Pentagon's  claim  for 
$12  billion  of  this  dividend — so  once  again 
the  lion's  share  goes  to  the  military  at  the 
expense  of  our  domestic  programs. 

Last  year,  I  decided  to  promote  for  public 
and  congressional  sake,  what  I  would  call  a 
healthy  skepticism  about  the  size  of  the 
military  budget. 

This  feeling  was  brought  about  in  part  by 
the  election  of  a  presidential  candidate  who 
spwke  of  increasing  our  military  budget  to 
achieve  a  clear  "superiority"  over  the  So\iets. 
I  shuddered  at  the  implications  of  the  state- 
ment. More  and  more  expensive  weapons  pro- 
grams— leading  to  a  reaction  in  kind  by  the 
Russians — which  would  ftirther  drive  us  to 
still  greater  heights  of  arms  acquisitions. 

I  was  also  Impressed  by  certlan  testimony 
delivered  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
This  testimony  showed  how  insidious  the 
military  Industrial  complex  had  become  and 
the  fact  that  the  military  budget  and  pro- 
curement had  become  self-contained  entities, 
successfully  denying  outside  control. 

Building  on  the  findings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Information  about  the 
DOD  budget  in  procurement  practices  and 
the  results  gleaned  from  another  set  of  hear- 
ings— the  House  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee— I  came  to  the  shocking  conclu- 
sion that,  outside  of  the  Pentagon,  there  is 
almost  no  control  over  the  military  budget. 

My  research  Into  the  budget  Interplay  be- 
tween the  Defense  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  left  me  disturbed  by 
what  api>ears  to  be  the  inability  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  scrutinize  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
reviews  non-Defense  spending. 

This  is  the  result  of  both  inadequate  man- 
power and  the  nature  of  the  Defense  budget 
process  itself. 

For  example,  there  was  one  BOB  examiner 
assigned  to  the  Head  Start  Program,  and 
one  examiner  assigned  to  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  System. 

There  is  something  basically  wrong  when 
a  government  gives  equal  Budget  Bureau 
attention  to  an  ABM  system,  with  projected 
expenditures  of  an>-where  from  $6  billion  to 
S50  billion  and  the  Head  Start  Program 
which  has  an  estimated  exf>endlture  of  $338 
million  in  fiscal  1970. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  advocating  that  there 
be  a  one  to  one  personnel  ratio  dollar-wise, 
but  pointing  up  the  fact  that  there  presently 
seems  to  be  a  severe  Imbalance  with  only 
lO'^c  of  the  Bureau  professional  staff  exam- 
ining nearly  half  the  budget. 

F^irthermore.  domestic  agency  budgets  axe 
given   different   and   more   intense   scrutiny 


than  the  defense  budget.  In  all  departments 
of  government,  except  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, budget  examiners  conduct  an  In- 
dependent analysis  and  review  which  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  In  De- 
fense, budget  examiners  work  not  Inde- 
pendently, but  with  their  Defense  counter- 
parts, and  the  analysis  and  review  are  sub- 
mitted first  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rather 
than  to  the  Budget  Director.  Only  after  the 
Secretary  has  approved  It.  is  the  review  sub- 
mitted to  the  Budget  Director.  The  result 
of  this  procedure  is  that  whereas  other  Secre- 
taries miist  go  to  the  President  to  have  him 
overrule  the  Budget  Director,  in  the  case  of 
Defense,  the  Budget  Director  must  go  to  the 
President  to  overrule  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

This  process,  of  course,  shifts  the  whole 
budget  process  pwwer  structure  and  renders 
the  Bureau  almost  impotent  as  a  force  for 
independent  analysis  of  military  procure- 
ment programs. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  not  admit 
that  what  I've  just  told  you  is  the  truth. 
But  in  hearings  before  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  said  the  -climate" 
was  different  in  the  examination  of  defense 
requests. 

Referring  to  the  '"power  relationships"  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  conceded 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  both  polit- 
ical power  and  muscle.  And  that  "in  this 
power-oriented  town."  these  two  attributes 
give  It  extra  advantage  in  dealing  with  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  in  his  inim- 
ical way  made  his  opinion  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  role  in  defense  budget-making  very 
clear   when   he   told   the  Congress: 

"I  will  be  quite  frank  with  you.  I  can't 
remember  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  I  differed  on  a 
recommendation  In  which  the  President  ac- 
cepted the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  view.  There 
may  have  been  one  in  4  years,  but  I  can't 
remember  a  single  one." 

Given  the  fact  of  the  lack  of  effective  scru- 
tiny of  the  military  budget  by  any  execu- 
tive agency  outside  of  the  Pentagon — what 
control,  then,  does  the  Congress  exert  over 
this  budget? 

I  must  inform  you  that  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  against  which  President 
Elsenhower  warned  us  in  his  closing  address 
to  Congress,  has  now  become  the  mllltary- 
industrlal-congresslonal  complex.  Just  as 
Members  of  farm  areas  seek  assignment  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  so  do  Members 
with  large  military  installations  in  their  dis- 
tricts desire  seats  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

This  constituent  concern  can't  help  but 
color  their  judgment.  I  know  that  constit- 
uent concern  affects  me.  Furthermore,  serv- 
ice on  these  Committees  brings  the  Members 
into  continuous  contact  with  the  uniformed 
military.  This  continuous  contact  with  dedi- 
cated men,  whose  primary  concern  is  the  ex- 
ternal threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  has  an  imbalanclng  effect. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture  or  education, 
for  example,  those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the 
relevant  committees  can  make  an  independ- 
ent judgment  because  the  Issues  and  the 
programs  are  not  shrouded  In  secrecy  and 
wrapped  in  the  flag.  When  the  military  mat- 
ters come  before  Congress  we  are  told  they 
are  too  complex  to  be  properly  understood 
by  the  Congress  generally  and  the  American 
public. 

However.  I  charge  that  there  is  no  Issue  as 
complex  as  determining  how  a  disadvan- 
taged child  should  be  provided  with  an  edu- 
cation relevant  to  his  background  and  needs. 
However,  there  are  535  education  experts  In 
the  Congress,  each  demanding  that  his  Ideas 
be  recognized. 
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I  would  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
groeo,  at  least  as  presently  struotured,  can- 
not control  the  military  budget. 

Therefore  I  would  propwee  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  should  consider  the  creation 
of  a  Joint  committee,  without  legislative 
Jurisdiction,  similar  to  the  Joint  Econcwnlc 
CXjmmlttee.  which  would  review  annually  the 
foreign  and  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  military 
budget. 

I  would  propMJse  further  that  no  membei 
of  the  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs,  or  Ap- 
propriations Oommltteee  be  eligible  for  serv- 
ice on  this  Joint  Committee  and  that  service 
on  this  Committee  be  limited  to  a  term  of 
say  4  or  6  years. 

With  such  restructuring,  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  could  recapture  control  of  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

Now  then.  If  the  Congress  can't  control  the 
military  budget,  what  about  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Regrettably.  I  suggest 
today  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Undersec- 
retary, both  men  of  the  highest  integrity. 
oome  from  the  mlUtary-lndustrlal-oongres- 
sIodeU  complex  The  Secretary  served  for 
manj  jears  on  the  Defense  Subconunlttee  on 
.  Approgrtatlons.  The  Undersecretary  was  the 
head  of  the  Hewlett-Packard  Corporation, 
the  majority  of  whose  business  was  with  the 
Defense  Department. 

As  evidence  of  their  attitude,  I  would  point 
to  their  decision,  long  resisted  by  Secretary 
McNamara,  to  proceed  with  the  procurement 
of  a  manned  bomber,  the  so-called  AMSA 
or  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft.  The 
manned  bomber  today  is  the  same  object  of 
sentimental  attachment  and  the  same  mili- 
tary usefulness  as  the  horse  was  to  the 
cavalryman  before  World  War  n. 

I  think  the  sentimentality  pitch,  when 
applied  to  today's  bomber  situation,  doesn't 
hold  sway — mainly  because  the  price  of  sen- 
timentality has  gone  up. 

Yet  the  logic  behind  present-day  cash  out- 
flows for  manned  bombers  seems  similar  to 
those  reasons  set  forth  back  In  1941  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cavalry. 

As  a  report  of  the  controversy  stated.  "The 
U.S.  had  some  tens  of  millions  of  horses,  and 
government  spending  in  this  direction  .  .  . 
was  a  chief  source  of  revenue  to  all  the  many 
horse  breeders,  hay  growers  and  saddle- 
makers." 

Listen  to  this  testimony  g^ven  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
March  11,  1940  by  the  Chief  of  Cavalry:  see 
if  you  don't  think  this  testimony  has  a  mod- 
ern ring  to  it. 

"Each  arm  has  powers  and  limitations.  The 
proper  combination  is  that  which  arranges 
the  whole  so  that  the  powers  of  each  offset 
the  limitations  of  the  others.  .  .  .  Mechanized 
cavalry  Is  valuable  and  an  Important  ad- 
junct but  is  not  the  main  part  of  the  cavalry 
and  cannot  be.  Our  cavalry  is  not  the  medie- 
val cavalry  of  popular  Imagination  but  la 
cavalry  which  is  modernized  and  keeping 
pace  with  all  developments." 

Is  the  Defense  Department  through  Its 
insistence  on  a  new  squadron  of  manned 
bombers  merely  repeating  the  history  of  the 
horse  cavalry? 

There  is  In  existence  today  one  source  for 
control  over  the  military  budget  and  that 
is  an  informed  and  aroused  public. 

If  the  public  becomes  aroused,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  respond. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  President  respond, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
will  also  respond. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  In  recent  days, 
I  have  been  highly  critical  of  certain  of  our 
prociirement  practices,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  concealment  of  cost  overruns  from 
the  public  and  the  Congress. 

I  have  done  this,  not  with  any  Intention 
of  getting  any  one  Individual  but  merely  to 


alert  the  public  and  Congress  to  the  dangers 
of  the  system. 

Of  course  procurement  which  consumes 
over  50%  of  the  military  budget,  is  an  area 
of  vital  Importance. 

However,  to  limit  scrutiny  of  the  defense 
budget  to  procurement  practice,  would  be 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

We  must  look  at  the  military  budget  first 
in  light  of  our  foreign  policy  commitments; 
second,  the  extent  of  the  contingencies  we 
are  prepared  to  face — which,  at  this  moment 
consist  of  fighting  simultaneously  two  major 
wars  and  one  minor  war;  and  third,  the 
force  levels  which  must  be  achieved  to  meet 
the  contingencies  of  our  foreign  commit- 
ments. 

Only  when  we  have  debated  the  issues 
surrounding  the  first  three  issues  can  we 
intelligently  decide  on  what  weapon  systems 
to  procure  and  how  to  do  so  economically 
and  efficiently.  You  gentlemen  are  the  ex- 
perts in  procurement.  But  part  of  your  dif- 
ficulty comes  from  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  public  get  an  adequate 
chance  to  review,  debate  or  pass  opinion  on 
the  first  three  items.  Therefore,  when  we 
In  the  Congress  and  the  people  who  elect 
us  believe  that  our  military  budget  is  out  of 
control  we  turn  to  the  only  vlsable  budget 
category — the  $44  billion  spent  on  procure- 
ment. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  three  items, 
I  have,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  been  devoting 
my  attention  primarily  to  your  area  of  ex- 
pertise— procurement. 

I  have  done  so  for  two  reasons: 

1.  to  develop  a  healthy  skepticism  about 
the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  military,  so 
that  it  may  be  politically  possible  for  Con- 
gress, and  the  i>eople  to  debate  rationally 
the  military  budget  this  year;  and 

2.  because  the  process  of  military  procure- 
ment is,  in  and  of  itself,  in  need  of  drastic 
revision. 

A  few  procurement  horror  stories  should 
illustrate  the  need  for  procurement  reform 
and  also  help  to  develop  the  skepticism  about 
the  military  budget  which  is  so  needed  to- 
day. 

Three  recent  case  studies  were  revealed  be- 
fore the  Military  Operations  Subcommittee. 

The  first  had  to  do  with  the  Giant  cargo 
airplane  known  as  the  C&-A. 

Originally  the  C5-A  was  devised  as  part  of 
a  new  U.S  world-wide  strategic  concept 
which  Included  the  development  of  Past  De- 
ployment Logistic  Ships  (FDLS) . 

The  ships  were  to  be  loaded  with  heavy 
military  equipment  and  supplies  and  kept 
deployed  off  explosives  areas  such  as  Africa 
and  Asia. 

When  need  for  armed  intervention  arose, 
the  troofte  and  light  equipment  would  be 
ferried  to  the  area  by  the  Giant  C5-A's. 

When  the  Congress  determined  that  the 
FDLS's  would  be  provocative  and  hence  re- 
fused to  vote  funds  for  them,  one  would  have 
thought  that  there  would  have  been  a  re- 
thinking of  the  C5-A  because  it  was  based  on 
a  strategic  assumption  which  no  longer  ex- 
isted. 

Not  so! 

The  C5-A  which  began  to  manifest  cost 
over-runs  as  early  as  February  1966  was  kept 
on  the  books. 

Two  years  later  Congress  was  told  there 
were  no  expected  cost  over-runs.  Yet  in  April 
top  Air  Force  officials  were  told  that  over- 
runs exceeded  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollars 

Top  Air  Force  officials  responded  by  direct- 
ing that  no  repwrts  on  the  C5-A  reveal  any 
cost  over-runs. 

The  reason  given,  for  this  concealment, 
privately,  of  course,  was  that  revelation  might 
hurt  the  stock  market  position  of  the  con- 
tractor— Lockheed  Aircraft. 

However,  because  of  an  unusual  provision 
of  the  "trick"  contract,  Lockheed  was  in  no 
danger,  nor  was  its  stock.  Because  if  Lock- 
heed was  sure  that  the  Air  Force  would  agree 


to  exercise  an  option  to  buy  an  additional 
run  of  C5-A's,  Lockheed  would  recoup  the 
losses  suffered  on  the  first  run. 

This  placed  Lockheed  In  a  difficult  legal 
position. 

If  Lockheed  had  not  "arranged"  with  the 
Air  Force  to  be  balled  out  of  its  financial 
difficulties  by  the  Air  Force,  it  was  required 
under  SEC  regulations  to  reveal  this  po-en- 
tlal  danger. 

If  it  revealed  the  fact  of  protection  from 
the  Air  Force,  it  might  have  revealed  -.he 
violation  of  an  even  more  serious  breach  of 
law. 

What  to  do?  Lockheed,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Air  Force,  decided  upon  con- 
cealment. 

Only  the  heroics  of  a  lower  ranking  civilian 
officer  of  the  Air  Force  brougtot  this  situation 
to  a  head. 

The  scandal  of  the  Jet  engines  for  the 
F-lll-B  is  another  sorry  story  with  a  similar 
hero. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  originally  esUmated  the 
cost  of  certain  Jet  engines  at  $273,910. 

The  Navy  entered  into  a  contract  which 
put  a  celling  for  these  engines  at  from 
$740,000  to  $830,000.  Later  a  private  manage- 
ment firm  estimated  that  because  of  various 
escalation  clauses  the  engines  would  cost  ?l  4 
millloin  apiece. 

The  procurement  officer,  Gordon  W.  Rule, 
who  was  sent  to  find  out  what  the  engines 
should  cost  reported  the  trouble  as  follows: 

"What  basically  needs  to  be  corrected  in 
this  country  today  with  respect  to  the  De- 
fense/Industry relationship  is  the  climate 
that  exists  today  \is-a-vis  this  relationship. 
Industry  today  Is  smug  and  perhaps  rightly 
so.  TTiey  know  that  no  one  in  DOD  is  goins 
to  take  any  action  they  do  not  like  and  tod.iv 
they  have  much  Justification  for  this  :utl- 
tude.  No  matter  how  poor  the  quality.  !.ow 
late  the  product  .ind  how  high  the  cost,  they 
know  nothing  will  happen  to  them.  Until  or 
unless  this  climate  is  changed,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  Improvement  in  our  pro- 
curements. 

In  the  third  procurement  horror  case,  this 
same  courageous  officer  objected  to  the  vay 
the  termination  of  the  F-lll-B  was  abot;-  to 
be  handled — with  a  slight  slap  on  the  wrist— 
If  that — for  a  contractor  clearly  in  default 

I  have  worked  to  bring  before  the  Congress 
and  the  public  these  cases  not  in  the  -am 
hope  of  being  able  to  cure  the  sins  that  have 
passed  but  to  try  to  prevent  their  commis- 
sion in  the  future. 

I  hope  I'm  not  too  late. 

When  the  C5-A  overruns  were  disclosed, 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  issued  a 
memorandum  much  more  concerned  with  the 
public  relations  aspect  than  the  fundamental 
problem.  The  Memo  stated,  among  other 
things : 

"What  sorts  of  actions  on  DOD's  part  can 
be  taken  to  thwart  or  ameliorate  the  continu- 
ing adverse  commentary  on  program  costs 
and  suspect  technical  effectiveness." 

When  the  new  Nixon  ABM — the  Safeguard 
program — was  announced,  the  Defense  De- 
partment said  that  it  would  cost  $6.6  billion. 
Later  someone  asked  what  about  the  cost  of 
the  nuclear  warhead  and  IX)D  said  that 
would  be  an  additional  $1.2  billion. 

In  courts  of  law  we  swear  a  witness  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

Within  security  limitations  the  American 
p>eople  shotild  expect  nothing  less  from  the 
Defense  Department,  and,  ladies  and  gentle- 
m«»n,  we  aren't  getting  It! 

Not  only  that  but  the  American  people  are 
realizing  this.  And  they  are  beginning  to  de- 
mand that  their  elected  representatives  be- 
come less  accepting  and  more  critical. 

This  skepticism  in  Congress  should  lead  to 
a  thoroughgoing  review  of  our  commitments, 
the  threats  we  face  and  the  force  levels  we 
need — from  ABM  to  MIRV  to  15  attack  air- 
craft carriers. 
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However,  ultimately  we  must  reach  the 
conclusion  that  for  the  foreseeable  future 
there  will  be  a  substantial  military  procure- 
ment. And  it  is  your  Job  and  mine  to  see  to 
it  that  the  citizen — the  taxpayer — receives 
the  maximum  protection  for  the  minimum 
amount  of  dollars  which,  after  all,  he  pro- 
vides. 

One  approach  to  achieve  this  and  one  with 
which  almost  no  one  disagrees  is  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  H.R.  474,  the  HoUfield  bill 
to  create  an  Independent  procurement  com- 
mission. 

If  we  create  such  a  commission.  I  think 
there  are  certainly  a  few  clear  areas  in  pro- 
curement which  the  Commission  should 
study. 

First,  we  should  elevate  the  status  and 
treatment  of  the  negotiators  who  spend  the 
$44  billion  of  defense  procurement. 

Second,  we  should  have  Investigative  pro- 
cedures to  examine  major  procurement  mis- 
takes to  eliminate  and  document  what  hap- 
pened so  that  we  are  not  condemned  in  the 
future  to  ref>eat  the  same  mistakes. 

In  part  this  is  what  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  has  been  doing,  even 
though  Its  efforts  have  been  handlcapp>ed  by 
the  attempts  of  the  services  to  conceal  cer- 
tain facts  from  the  Congress. 

Third,  the  Congress  should  insist  that  the 
Pentagon  change  the  climate  of  its  relation- 
ship with  Industry.  Basically,  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  fair  but  firm  and  insist  upon 
full  compliance  with  the  procurement  laws 
and  regulations  and  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract entered  into  with  industry. 

Fourth,  the  Congress,  and  most  particu- 
larly the  Senate  in  confirming  civilian  offi- 
cers of  the  defense  establishment,  should 
insist  that  they  be  men  who  intend  to  bring 
this  change  in  climate  between  defense  and 
industry. 

In  his  testimony  before  our  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Gordon  W.  Rule  testified  as  follows: 

■I  know  of  one  such  secretary  who  will 
tell  you  that  he  believes  no  defense  con- 
tractor should  be  allowed  to  lose  money  on 
a  Government  contract  and  whose  test  of  a 
contractor  who  has  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  a  contract  Is  'could  any  other  con- 
tractor In  that  industry  have  done  better?' 

I  strongly  suggest  that  no  man  with  such 
a  philosophy  should  ever  be  aj>polnted  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  I&L,  because  such 
a  person  provides  the  negotiators  on  the  fir- 
ing line  the  antithesis  of  sound  procurement 
leadership." 

Fifth,  the  conflict  of  interest  laws  should 
be  modernized.  A  more  meaningful  prohibi- 
tion would  be  that  no  officer  or  civilian  can 
go  to  work  for  a  company  holding  defense 
contracts  until  all  contracts  held  by  that 
company  on  the  date  of  the  employee's  leav- 
ing the  Government  have  been  completed. 
Th'.s  principle  should  apply  whether  or  not 
he  personally  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
award  of  those  contracts.  To  pwllce  ttils  sit- 
uation, the  General  Accounting  Office  should 
keep  a  personnel  Inventory  of  all  personnel 
le.^.ving  the  Goverrunent  and  going  into 
Industry. 

Sixth  and  finally,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed Commission  should  examine  the  role 
o:  the  military  in  defense  contracting. 

The  basic  question  here  revolves  around 
the  average  military  man's  education  and 
training,  which  may  or  may  not  fit  him  for 
procurement  assignments.  These  decisions 
involve  dollar  and  cents  business  Judgments 
and  considerations.  And  I  point  out  that 
these  Important  Judgments  and  decisions 
require  considerable  p>atience.  consultation 
and  discussion  with  others  because  procure- 
ment decisions  are  rarely  black  or  white. 
Thus  the  finest  officers  in  the  Services  at 
nmnlng  ships,  flying  planes,  commanding 
divisions  etc.  can  be — and  are — incapable  of 
filling  procurement  billets  when  they  seek 
to  operate  a  procurement  function  by  "make 
it  so"  order  rather  than  by  consultation  and 
discussion. 


Additionally,  what  does  the  average  mili- 
tary man  below  the  rank  of  .Admiral  or  Gen- 
eral want?  Quite  naturally,  he  wants  to  be 
promoted.  Thus,  Captains  in  procurement 
know  that  many  Admirals  with  whom  they 
deal  on  contract  matters  will  sit  on  their 
selection  boards.  The  result  of  this  situation 
becomes  rather  patent  to  those  exposed  to  it. 

In  the  Navy  there  are  many  very  qualified 
Supply  Corps  Officers  who  are  knowledgeable 
In  procurement.  But  organizationally  most 
of  these  men  are  under  line  Admirals  who 
mark  the  Supply  Officers'  fitness  rep>orts  and 
thus  control  their  future  military  careers. 
These  Junior  Officers  have  little  choice  but 
to  say  "Aye  Aye,  Sir"  when  the  Admiral 
vrants  something,  and  this  Is  repugnant  to 
sound  procurement. 

Both  Canada  and  England  do  their  buy- 
ing through  civilian  agencies.  And  I  suggest 
the  time  has  come  in  this  country  to  see  if 
our  military  buying  could  be  improved  by 
an  all-clvlllan  purchasing  group  not  account- 
able to  the  military. 

My  remarks  thus  far  may  have  led  you 
to  believe  that  I  believe  that  the  military 
is  all  vice  and  the  Congress  all  virtue. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a  con- 
stitutional duty  to  be  a  check  and  balance 
on  the  military.  I'm  not  sure  we  are  ade- 
quately performing  that  duty  today. 

I  also  recognize  that  even  as  the  military 
Is  not  all  wise — as  witness  the  support  for  the 
horse  cavalry  in  1941 — so  the  Congress  is 
not  all  wise.  And  I  believe  that  an  above- 
board,  out-and-out  discussion  by  the  mili- 
tary with  the  Congress  would  be  not  only 
constitutional  but  also  healthy. 

To  preserve  the  principle  of  equal  time.  I 
will  quote  from  the  most  eloquent  attack 
from  the  military  community  on  the  political 
world.  Prom  the  rhetoric  I  would  supp>ose 
that  he  was  a  United  States  cavalryman  be- 
cause General  RUey  of  Missouri  managed  to 
get  a  good  many  of  the  ailments  of  a  horse 
into  his  description  of  a  p>olitlcian  when  he 
said: 

"The  people  have  been  fed  on  buncombe, 
while  a  lot  of  spavined,  ringboned.  ham- 
strung, wind-galled,  swlne-eyed,  split  hoofed, 
distempered,  p>oll-evlled,  pot-bellied  politi- 
cians have  had  their  noses  in  the  public  crib 
and  there  ain't  enough  fodder  left  to  make 
gruel  for  a  sick  grasshopper." 


MORE  ON  GENERAL  HERSHEY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  p)er- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30. 
I  advised  my  colleagues  that  because  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of  the 
Selective  Ser\'ice  System,  has  failed,  in- 
deed refused,  to  advise  the  local  draft 
boards  of  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals,  that  I  would  notify  them  of 
the  decision.  This  recent  court  action  in 
effect  concluded  that  the  earlier  Hershey 
directive  to  local  boards  urging  imme- 
diate reclassification  of  registrants  who 
participate  in  illegal  demonstrations  was 
illegal  and  probably  unconstitutional. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  the  56  State  directors 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  enclosing 
with  my  letter  a  statement  of  the  decision 
of  the  court,  asking  the  directors  to  ad- 
vise the  local  boards  within  their  juris- 
diction of  the  court's  decision  which  de- 
clared General  Hershey's  1967  action  to 
be  contrary  to  the  law.  In  addition,  I  sent 
to  17  local  boards  located  in  New  York 
City  the  complete  text  of  the  decision. 

I  have  now  received  a  number  of  re- 


sponses from  these  State  directors  and  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  know  the  contents  of 
those  replies.  I  do  this  for  one  main  rea- 
son— to  show  that  the  execution  of  selec- 
tive service  law  is  often  arbltrarj'  across 
the  ooimtry  and  that  if  General  Hershey 
will  not  require  compliance  with  the  law. 
he  should  be  ordered  to  do  so.  One  need 
only  see  the  great  difference  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  few  State  directors  to  know 
that,  multiplied  over  100  times,  we  would 
hardly  reach  the  enormous  difference  in 
attitudes  of  the  local  board  members  in 
the  coimtry. 

Several  of  the  State  directors  re- 
sponded affirmatively  and  thanked  me 
for  having  sent  them  the  court's  decision. 
In  one  case,  that  of  the  New  York  City 
director,  he  informed  me  that  local 
boards  in  his  jurisdiction  had  not  reclas- 
sified or  ordered  any  registrants  to  report 
for  induction  as  a  result  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey's  directive  of  October 
26,  1967.  The  director  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  headquarters  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  stated  his  apprecia- 
tion for  my  having  sent  the  court's  deci- 
sion and  went  on  to  state  that  he  had 
advised  all  of  the  local  boards  in  his 
jurisdiction  of  that  decision. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  these  two  let- 
ters reflect  what  has  been  done  in  all  the 
jurisdictions  I  have  heard  from  to  date. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case.  Sev- 
eral replies  were  to  advise  me  that  my 
letter  was  fonvarded  to  General  Hershey 
and  to  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  for  response.  In  one 
letter  I  was  advised  that  the  State  di- 
rector felt  he  would  be  remiss  in  his  duty 
if  he  were  to  instruct  the  local  board 
members  how  they  should  classify  since 
they  were  originally  chosen  for  their 
judgment  and  commonsense. 

With  the  thought  that  such  an  in- 
credible cross-section  of  responses  might 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  set- 
ting forth  the  text  of  some  of  these  let- 
ters. It  is  apparent  that  only  if  a  directive 
is  issued  by  General  Hershey  himself  in 
his  capacity  as  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  each  and  every  local 
board  notifying  them  of  the  court's  deci- 
sion can  we  then  be  assured  that  there 
will  be  uniform  compliance  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  court's  declaratory  judgment. 
Would  it  not  be  a  tragedy  if.  because  the 
general  fails  or  continues  to  refuse  to 
notify  the  boards,  one  young  man  was 
reclassified  pursuant  to  a  directive  now 
declared  illegal — or  worse  still,  if  one 
young  man  is  now  on  active  duty  because 
of  illegal  procedure. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Selective  Servtce  System. 
Montgomery.   Ala.,   July   14.   1969. 
Hon.  Edv/abd  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Koch  :  Reference  is  made  to  your 
recent  letter. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  Interest  in 
the  Alabama  Selective  Service  System.  TTiis 
State  has  always  classified  registrants  in  the 
strictest  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
Selective  Service. 

We  shall  continue  to  classify  according  to 
the  regulations  as  we  have  in  the  past 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  J.  Caldwell,  Jr., 

State  Director. 
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Selectivk  Service  System, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla..  July  7.  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  2, 
1969  advising  me  regarding  a  recent  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  decision. 

I  am  forwarding  your  letter  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  National  Headquar- 
ters, Washington.  DC.  for  whatever  action 
he  deems  appropriate,  since  this  matter  does 
not  apply  to  Just  Florida  boards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  C.  Wall. 

State  Director. 

Selective  Service  System. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  7,  1969. 
Hon  Edward  I.  Koch. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear    Congressman    Koch:    Reference    Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  July  2,  1969, 

Since  the  directive  you  refer  to  In  your 
letter  was  issued  by  Lt.  General  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  The  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
Washington,  D:C..  I  am  forwarding  it  to  him 
for  whatever  action  he  deems  appropriate. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Y.  Hendrk, 

State  Director. 

Selective  Service, 
Neiv  Orleans,  La.,  July  9,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  This  acknowledges  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  July  2nd  concerning  regis- 
trants who  participate  in  illegal  demonstra- 
tions. 

Please  be  advised  that  no  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  this  Headquarters  for  con- 
sidering reclassifications  because  of  Illegal 
demonstrations. 

However,  as  soon  as  a  student  has  been  re- 
ported as  suspended  or  expelled  from  attend- 
ance, thereby  no  longer  being  entitled  to  the 
deferment  which  he  was  granted  or  to  further 
consideration  along  this  :ine,  he  will  most 
surely  be  reclassified  the  same  as  any  other 
registrant  whose  reason  for  deferment  ceases 
to  exist. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leo  W.  Davis. 
Acting  State  Director. 

Selective  Service  System. 
Concord,  N.H.,  July  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter and  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Law  and  regulations  provide  that  local 
board  members  be  chosen  for  their  Judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  The  local  and  ap- 
peal board  members  are  the  only  one  who 
can  classify.  As  State  Director,  I  would  be 
remiss  In  my  duty  were  I  to  instruct  the  local 
board  members  on  how  they  should  classify. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  and  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  to  the 
Congressmen  from  New  Hampshire:  Con- 
gressman James  C.  Cleveland  and  Congress- 
man Louis  C.  Wyman,  who,  I  am  sure,  you 
axe  acquainted  with. 

We  have  excellent  cooperation  between  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Phillips  R.  Hall, 

State  Director. 


were  sent  to  me  for  reply.  Thanks  very  much 
for  sending  me  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  Inc.  against 
Lewis  B.  Hershey.  I  have  heard  some  talk 
that  there  Is  a  possibility  that  this  case 
might  go  up  on  appeal.  However,  in  regard  to 
your  Inquiry,  I  would  like  to  say  that  neither 
Local  Board  3  or  4  has  reclassified  and 
ordered  any  registrant  to  report  for  Induc- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  October  1967  letter  of 
Lt.  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

I  hope  this  answers  your  Inquiry.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yoxuw, 

Paul    Akst, 
New  York  City  Director. 

Selective  Service  System, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  July  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Congressman    Koch:    We    have    re- 
ceived  your  letter  of  July  2,  1969. 

This  headquarters  has  received  information 
concerning  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  et  al..  Appellants  vs.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey.  Appellee. 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  Hope, 

State  Director. 

Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  7,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Koch:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  dated  July  2,  1969,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  concerning  the  letter  from 
Lt.  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

I  very  much   appreciate   your   taking    the 
time   to   send   this  copy  to  me   and  I  have 
advised  all  those  local  boards  in  my  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court's  decision. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Martin, 
District  of  Columbia  Director. 


the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Mitchell,  that 
there  will  be  no  new  or  significant  legis- 
lative proposals  coming  over  to  this 
House. 

Surely  the  administration's  concern 
about  the  drug  abuse  problem  calls  for 
something  more  than  merely  submitting 
legislation  to  this  House  which  reorga- 
nizes existing  laws. 

I  am  disappointed  by  this  clear  gap  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  performance.  This 
Congress  must  now  assume  the  initiative 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  American  people 
get  the  facts,  not  the  rhetoric,  about 
drugs  and  drug  abuse. 


Selective  Service  System. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  July  7, 1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  July  2,  1969,  letter 
pertaining  to  General  Hershey's  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 26,  1967.  Your  letter  has  been  referred 
to  the  General  Counsel,  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, Washington,  D.C,  for  an  appropriate 
response. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jack  P.  Brttbaker, 

State  Director. 


NARCOTICS  CONTROL 


Selective  Service  System, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  9,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letters  to  Local  Boards  3  and  4,  which 


^Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
received  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  nar- 
cotics control.  It  appeared  as  though  we 
were  going  to  receive  a  number  of  legis- 
lative proposals  to  deal  with  an  extraor- 
dinarily vexing  problem  that  affects  mil- 
lions of  people,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
whom  are  presently  narcotic  addicts 
using  heroin  and  millions  of  people  using 
other  forms  of  drugs.  And  I  was  shocked 
today,  Mr.  Speaker  to  learn  from  read- 
ing the  press  that  the  President  has  ad- 
vised us  through  the  press  and  through 


THE  ASTRONAUTS'  TRIP  TO 
THE  MOON 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  this 
historic  occasion  let  us  recall  the  words 
Will  Rogers  wrote  on  May  20,  1927: 

No  attempt  at  Jokes  today.  An  old,  slim, 
tall,  bashful,  smiling  American  boy  Is  some- 
where out  over  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  no  lone  human  being  has  ever 
ventured  before.  He  is  being  prayed  for  to 
every  kind  of  supreme  being  that  has  a 
following.  .  .  .  Every  flyer  that  ever  files  the 
Atlantic  again  will  Just  be  an  imitation  of 
Charles  Lindbergh. 

That  quote  could  be  applied  today  to  a 
young  man  named  Neil  Armstrong,  and 
his  associates. 


CURBING    INFLATION    THROUGH 
SAVINGS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
first  of  the  week,  I  propose  to  introduce 
legislation  to  extend  the  surtax  tables 
with  the  provision  that  all  surtax  collec- 
tions be  deposited  in  a  special  trust  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury,  identifiable  to 
the  taxpayer  and  that  the  Treasury  be 
directed  to  issue  bonds  representing  the 
amount  withheld  from  each  individual 
taxpayer. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  collection  will  be  asked 
before  the  end  of  this  month.  The  lead- 
ership of  the  other  body  has  already 
announced  that  no  action  on  the  surtax 
itself  will  be  taken  until  after  Labor 
Day. 

In  lieu  of  the  extension  of  the  tax  col- 
lection being  sneaked  in  the  back  door  as 
an  amendment  to  some  luiknown  excise 
tax  measure — like  the  heptanoic  acid 
and  crude  chicory  roots  expedient— I 
propose  that  we  face  the  problem 
honestly. 

Taxpayers  have  been  told  repeatedly 
that  extension  of  the  surtax  is  not  nec- 
essary for  financing  Government  pro- 
grams, but  only  needed  to  remove  excess 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people,  as  an  aid  in  curbing  infiation. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  that 
end.  And,  in  addition,  it  will  provide  a 
savings  for  our  productive  taxpayers  and 
prove  educational  In  promoting  the  pur- 
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chase  of  Government  bonds  through 
payroll  deduction  plans. 

My  bill  will  provide: 

For  extending  surtax  collection  tables 
to  July  31,  1970; 

That  all  moneys  withheld  represent- 
ing surtax  will  be  pmid  into  a  special 
trust  account  in  the  Treasury; 

That  IRS  be  directed  to  prepare  forms 
so  that  moneys  withheld  can  be  identi- 
fied by  individual  taxpayers  when  re- 
turns are  prepared ; 

That  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  issue 
bonds — full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States — representing  amounts  so 
withheld  at  interest  computed  as  follows: 

That  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  draw 
on  trust  funds  for  short-term  borrowing 
at  bid  rate  of  interest — now  about  7 
percent; 

That  the  bonds  redeemable  with  in- 
terest on  August  1,  1970 — or  at  such  time 
prior  thereto  as  the  President,  by  proc- 
lamation, suspends  collection  of  the 
surtax. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in  enact- 
ing good- faith  legislation  for  a  period  of 
1  year  which  will  allow  the  administra- 
tion time  to  adjust  its  spending  program 
to  its  own  budget  and  cure  the  real  prob- 
lem causing  infiation — that  is,  extrava- 
gant Government  spending. 

I  propose,  however,  that  the  money 
taken  out  of  circulation  from  the  tax- 
payer be  only  temporarily  withheld — 
and  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
spending  it.  When  the  need  for  removing 
it  from  circulation  has  ceased,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  we  would  end 
the  surtax  collection  and  repay  the  funds 
so  withheld  to  the  same  individuals  from 
whom  the  money  was  collected,  together 
with  interest,  at  the  actual  rate  which 
the  Ti'easury  is  required  to  pay  for  short- 
term  bank  borrowing.      \ 

Using  this  approach  we  are  keeping 
faith  with  the  working  people  of 
America,  who  are  the  only  ones  being 
forced  to  sacrifice  their  money  In  the 
fight  to  curb  inflation. 


PROGRAM    FOR    THE    BALANCE    OF 
THE  WEEK 

'Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson) 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  program  for  "Thursday 
will  consist  of  H.R.  7491.  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  liability  of  national  banks  for  cer- 
tain taxes,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate;  and  H.R.  8261,  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  control 
of  air  carriers,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate  and  making  in  order 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  both 


of  which  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  two  bills  will  be  brought  up 
and  concluded  tomorrow? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  both  of  these 
bills  are  programed  and  will  be  brought 
up.  It  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  con- 
cluded in  order  that  we  may  adjourn 
over  until  Monday  at  the  conclusion  of 
Thursday's  business. 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
different  adjectives  will  be  used  to  de- 
scribe this  day.  It  will  be  called  historic, 
glorious,  courageous,  and  adventurous. 
Without  a  doubt  it  will  become  a  great 
day  for  America.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  House  Space  Committee — 
and  to  support  the  space  program — at 
the  time  President  Kennedy  announced 
his  intention  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
during  the  1960's.  All  of  us  today  have 
lived  to  see  the  dream  come  true.  It  is 
sad  and  unfortunate  that  the  man  who 
planned  this  journey  to  the  moon  did  not 
live  to  see  it  completed. 

Today  we  lead  the  world  in  space 
achievement.  We  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  sputnik  in  October  1957  and 
have  surpassed  the  Russians'  efforts.  We 
now  enjoy  the  prestige  value  of  being  the 
leader  in  the  space  race.  Yet  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  the  time  has  come  to 
slow  down  the  program  because  of  other 
objectives  with  higher  priority. 

To  be  at  the  Cape  today  would  be  like 
seeing  Columbus  off  in  1492.  I  regret  I 
could  not  be  there  but  I  felt  I  could  not 
accept  the  invitation  of  NASA  because 
I  had  opposed  this  year's  authorization 
in  the  honest  belief  that  we  should  not 
attempt  further  planetary  exploration 
at  this  time. 

When  our  astronauts  succeed  on  Mon- 
day, July  21,  to  set  foot  on  the  moon,  it 
will  be  one  of  man's  most  outstanding 
achievements.  It  will  be  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  certainly  the  most  courageous 
effort  man  ever  attempted.  Our  good 
wishes,  our  hopes,  and  our  prayers  ride 
with  our  astronauts  in  the  days  ahead. 


NEIL  ARMSTRONG,  ASTRONAUT 
FROM  OHIO 

I  Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  proud  of  the  crew  of  Apollo  11. 
However,  when  Neil  Armstrong  was 
named  to  be  the  first  man  to  set  foot  on 
the  moon.  Ohloans  were  particularly 
pleased  and  elated  as  he  was  one  of  them. 
Neil,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  comes 
from  Wapakoneta,  Ohio.  With  today's 
successful  launching  of  Apollo  11,  all 
Ohioans  are  rejoicing  and  saluting  Neil 
Armstrong  and  wishing  him  well  on  his 
trip  to  the  moon.  In  so  doing,  they  are 


not  forgetting  the  other  two  brave  men, 
Col.  Edwin  Aldrln,  Jr.,  and  Col.  Michael 
Collins,  riding  with  him  on  this  history- 
making  flight.  Their  prayers  and  best 
wishes  are  with  all  of  them. 


SALUTE  TO  APOLLO  11 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Apollo  11  is 
on  the  way,  carrying  with  it  a  coura- 
geous crew,  the  diligent  efforts  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
millions. 

On  a  day  such  as  this  the  collective 
chests  of  all  Americans  puff  out  a  little 
farther,  hearts  beat  a  bit  faster  and. 
for  a  time  at  least,  we  put  aside  our  dif- 
ferences to  become  linked  by  the  com- 
mon bond  of  pride  and  accomplishment. 

Let  the  word  go  out  that  on  this  day, 
July  16,  1969.  an  American  rocket,  car- 
rying not  a  warhead  of  death,  but  a 
message  of  peace,  has  split  the  heavens 
to  reassert  to  the  world  the  America  ti 
belief  that  a  free  people,  joined  together 
in  a  representative  republic,  with  the 
help  of  God,  can  indeed  perform  mir- 
acles. 

I  believe  all  Members  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating all  who  had  a  part  in  this 
great  axlventure.  especially  the  American 
taxpayer  who  made  it  possible;  and  we 
wish  good  luck.  Godspeed,  and  a  safe 
voyage  all  the  way  to  Michael  Collins, 
Neil  Armstrong,  and  Edwin  Aldrln. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  OBLIGATE 
ITSELF  TO  PROGRAMS  THAT  CAN- 
NOT BE  FUNDED 

(Mr.  BEALL  of  Mar>iand  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Marjiand.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  years  ago.  as  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  progressive  attacks  on  the 
problem  of  water  pollution.  At  that<ime 
Maryland  became  a  partner  with  the 
Federal  Government  tmder  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  Water 
quality  standards  were  adopted  for  all 
the  waters  of  the  State  and  standards 
and  plans  for  the  implementation  of 
policies  were  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior.  The  plan  required  that  all 
municipalities  in  Maryland  arrange  fi- 
nancing and  have  under  construction  by 
1971  the  most  advanced  sewage  purifica- 
tion works  available  through  current 
technology.  It  .seemed  as  though  our 
State  was  well  on  its  way  to  combating 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  persistent  and 
serious  problems. 

However,  there  was  one  dark  spot  in 
this  otherwise  encouraging  picture.  Some 
of  those  opposing  the  plan  as  it  pro- 
gressed through  the  general  assembly 
pointed  to  the  reliance  being  placed  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  hold  up  its 
end  of  the  bargain.  The  State  was  com- 
mitting itself  to  expenditures  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  premise  that 
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the  Federal  Government  would  contrib- 
ute its  share  on  schedule.  The  doubters 
were  assured  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  produce  when  called  upon, 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  turns  out  that  this 
was  an  empty  promise. 

And  so,  what  do  we  find  in  Maryland 
now?  We  find  that  if  Congress  appropri- 
ates the  amount  of  money  recommended 
in  the  fiscal  1970  budget  we  will  be  get- 
ting about  one-eighth  of  the  amount 
needed  to  comply  with  the  approved 
plan.  We  find  that  even  if  this  appro- 
priation is  magnified  5  times,  it  will  still 
fall  far  short  of  what  has  been  prom- 
ised and  authorized  to  States  such  as 
Maryland  which  in  good  faith  relied  on 
the  Federal  authorities.  As  a  result,  be- 
cause we  have  planned  and  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  Government,  our  State 
is  in  serious  financial  trouble  in  this 
area  of  concern.  At  the  time  of  enact- 
ment. State  authorities  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  receive  $57.5  mil- 
lion f€Hr  the  fiscal  yeai-s  1968  through 
1971.  instead  we  can  now  expect  only 
one-quarter  of  that  amount  or  $14  mil- 
lion. We  can.  therefore,  expect  our  san- 
itary facilities  fund  to  go  broke  in  early 
fiscal  1970  unless  this  appropriation  is 
increased. 

This  is  but  one.  of  what  has  become 
an  increasing  number  of  programs 
passed  by  Congress  with  glowing  press 
notices  only  to  turn  out  to  be  an  empty 
shell  of  legislation.  Unless  we  reverse 
this  trend  and  begin  to  realize  that  it  is 
totally  irresponsible  to  provide  this  seed 
money  and  these  seed  promises  to  prod 
States  into  action,  only  to  find  the  nec- 
essary financial  support  missing,  we  are 
going  to  erode  the  confidence  of  most 
of  our  citizens  in  this  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  coming  months  of 
this  session,  I  hope  that  we  can  keep 
examples  such  as  this  one  in  our  minds 
in  considering  the  proposals  that  come 
before  us.  We  must  look  to  the  costs  of 
these  programs  and  we  must  look  at  the 
costs  over  long  periods  of  time  before 
we  make  a  commitment.  Authorizations 
not  followed  by  appropriations  have  put 
States  in  financial  difQculties  and  I  think 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  be  more 
careful  in  committing  itself  to  programs 
that  cannot  be  funded. 


SPEECH  BY  THE  HONORABLE  DUR- 
WARD  G.  HALL  AT  THE  DEDICA- 
TION OF  THE  RALPH  FOSTER 
MUSEUM 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
DuRWARD  G.  Hall,  spoke  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Ralph  Foster  Museum,  located  in 
the  School  of  the  Ozarks  at  Point  Look- 
out, Mo. 

In  his  remarks  Congressman  Hall  made 
some  observations  regarding  the  amount 
of  violence  on  our  Nation's  campuses 
this  past  year,  and  discussed  some  of  the 
reasons  why  he  thought  it  had  occurred. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  I  include  this 
speech  as  a  part  of  the  Record,  and 


recommend  its  reading  to  the  Members 
of  this  body: 

Remarks  bt  Hon.  Dttrwaro  G.  Hall,  at  the 
Dedication  or  the  Ralph  Postek  Museum, 
School  or  the  Ozarks,  Point  Lookout, 
Mo..  July  5.  1969 

Victor  Hugo  once  described  re^XJnslble 
progress  as.  "The  onward  stride  of  God." 
Surely  the  evidence  of  both  Ood  and  prog- 
ress, is  In  our  midst  today. 

It  Is  moet  heartening  to  stand  In  this  wing, 
The  Ralph  Poster  Last  Prontler  Museum 
named  in  honor  of  my  good  friend  who  first 
taught  me  how  bo  float  flsh.  and  view  the 
culmination  of  years  of  search  and  study,  of 
patience  and  perseverance.  It  Is  good  to 
know,  that  men  like  Ralph  Poster  are  still 
around.  Men  who  have  dwelt  In  the  past, 
but  live  in  the  present,  and  continually  look 
to  the  future. 

This  museum,  located  in  the  "Shepherd  of 
the  Hills"  country,  will  become  a  mecca  for 
the  Scholar  ab  well  as  the  casual  visitor,  for 
here  will  be  found  much  to  study  and  enjoy. 
Indian  artifacts  from  central  America  as 
well  as  our  own  midwest,  including  many 
pieces  of  great  interest  from  the  Spiro 
mounds  of  Oklahoma. 

Items  from  the  bluff  shelters  overlooking 
the  White  River  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
rescued  before  the  inundation. 

The  renowned  Cameo  Collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ed  Smith  of  St.  LoiUs. 

The  Sergeant  John  Butler  Coin  Collection, 
a  treasure  of  more  than  100.000  items  of 
numismatics. 

The  original  Kewpie  Moulds,  which  pro- 
duced the  noted  Kewple  dolls  of  Roee  O'Nell, 
a  doll  which  was  to  become  as  much  a  part 
of  Americana  as  the  Saturday  night  bath.  Its 
creator  came  to  be  heralded  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  women,  (a  fact  not 
disputed  by  those  of  us  with  good  fortune 
to  visit  with  her  at  Bonnlebrook) .  and.  It 
was  Rose  O'Nell,  who,  while  living  in  New 
York,  was  the  inspiration  for  the  song.  "The 
Rose  of  Washington  Square." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  great  beauty  of 
Rose  O'Nell.  is  the  weapons  display,  fea- 
turing the  frontier  colt  and  holster  of 
"Poker  Alice",  the  cigar  smoking,  pwker 
playing,  toughest  female  gambler  ever 
spawned. 

It's  been  said,  that  Just  before  Alice  died, 
while  on  the  operating  table  at  the  age  of 
79.  she  said  to  the  surgeon:  "go  ahead  and 
operate  doc,  it's  all  in  the  draw." 

People  Uke  "Poker  Alice,  "  Rose  O'Nell.  the 
James  Brothers,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  U.  S. 
Grant  are  all  here.  Places  like  Pea  Ridge. 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  Gettysburg  are  also 
represented,  helping  to  bring  alive  and  make 
ever  more  Interesting,  the  past:  to  be 
handled  with  loving  care,  treasured  and  pre- 
served, and  displayed  in  beautiful  surround- 
ings. 

What  more  fitting  place  coiUd  be  found 
for  this  museum,  than  the  campus  of  this 
fine  school. 

What  a  contrast  the  school  of  the  Ozarks 
provides  with  the  present-day  image  of  some 
of  our  nation^  larger  schools  of  learning, 
where  the  process  of  education  has  at  times 
given  way  to  the  jxDlnt  of  a  gun.  Where 
structures  are  burned  and  not  bullded. 
Where  a  small  minority  will  worship  a  red 
clenched  flst.  instead  of  the  God  who  made 
us  all.  Where  permissiveness  has  given  way 
to  chaos,  and  the  list  of  college  presidents 
who  have  resigned,  as  a  result,  now  totals 
more  than  80.  Pecky-pecky-pecky — weak 
kneed,  not  motivated  by  faith,  and  steeped 
in  feax. 

I  think  we  can  safely  say,  that  proper  dis- 
agreement and  dissent  are  stimulating,  but 
disorder  and  disruption  are  illegal.  No  in- 
stitution can  function  on  a  basis  of  either 
law  or  democracy,  if  the  administration  of 
Justice  is  made  selective,  with  the  rules 
waived,  by  weak  administrators,  on  behalf  of 


a  coercive  few!  Forcible  takeover  of  campus 
buildings  by  any  group,  should  be  regarded 
as  grounds  for  Immediate  suspension,  and 
a  public  or  private  college  president  should 
refuse  to  negotiate  with  any  such  group. 

Available  statistics  tend  to  point  up  the 
fact  that  all  that  Is  bad  on  the  Nation's  cam- 
puses today,  cannot  necessarily  be  blamed 
on  the  educational  system,  but  must  also  be 
laid  at  the  doorstep  of  a  lack  of  parental  care 
and  discipline  in  the  home. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  Is,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  America  must  con- 
tinue unabated,  and  not  be  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  efforts  of  the  se.f- 
proclalmed  Marxist-Leninist  oriented,  so- 
called  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  or 
for  that  matter,  any  other  group. 

On  June  17th.  President  Nixon  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  to  deal  with  campus 
unrest.  It  would  permit  college  admlnLstra- 
tors  to  seek  an  injunction  in  Federal  court 
against  any  student  or  group  either  planniriE;. 
or  actually  Involved,  In  violent  actions;  and 
it  would  amend  the  present  law  on  with- 
holding grants  and  loans  to  students  in- 
volved in  campus  disturbances.  It  would  give 
college  officials  full  authority  to  determ:;:? 
whether  a  student  has  been  involved  in  a 
serious  disruption  of  campus  life  and  should, 
therefore,  lose  Federal  aid. 

The  people  of  America  are  disturbed  about 
the  forces  working  against  this  country  to- 
day. Letter  after  letter  comes  into  my  oilire 
protesting  the  willful  vandalism  being  per- 
petrated on  many  of  our  college  campusps. 
I  predict,  that  if  the  administrators  of  our 
Nation's  colleges  do  not  meet  this  challenge 
head  on.  the  Congress  will  be  forced  to  act. 

It  Is  axiomatic,  that  while  I  speak  of  cam- 
pus chaos,  here  at  the  school  of  the  Ozarks 
there  is  calm.  While  I  talk  of  disruption,  I  see 
noting  but  unity,  and  while  I  refer  to  a  lack 
of  discipline,  here  there  Is  compatabillty.  Tlie 
school  of  the  Ozarks  could  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  those  who  search  for  an  answer 
to  the  problems  confronting  our  educational 
system  In  1969.  I  know  that  across  the  land 
over  98%  of  all  students  are  lawful,  dedi- 
cated, and  responsibly  progressive,  but  I'm 
concerned  with  the  moral  stamina,  will,  ar.d 
mores  of  a  whole  people  who  will  let  such  a 
minority  upset  the  whole. 

Here  at  Point  Lookout,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  that  I  like  to  describe  to  my  fellow 
members  in  Congress  as  "God's  Country",  is 
a  school  created  specifically  as  an  institution 
of  learning,  where  boys  and  girls  with  lim- 
ited means,  but  will  to  do,  can  work  it 
the  education  that  will  give  them  an  equal 
or  better  start  with  others  of  their  genera- 
tion. I  might  add,  that  this  has  l>een  accom- 
plished with  funds  given  by  people  who  carr, 
not  by  those  with  their  hands  out.  expecting 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  their  mother, 
father.  Landlord  and  teacher,  as  well  as  their 
"big  brother." 

I've  tramped  these  hills  and  watched  this 
school  grow  since  1917.  I've  watched  it 
emerge  from  a  chinked-up  log  cabin,  to  the 
well-planned  campus  of  today.  I  was.  here 
at  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  chapel 
and  bell  tower.  I  was  here  at  the  dedication 
of  the  post  office.  I've  happily  and  lovingly 
served  my  tenure  as  physician  to  the  stu- 
dents. I've  watched  In  awe  at  the  creation  of 
a  four-year  college,  and  beheld  In  wonder- 
ment the  accreditation  of  that  college  by  the 
North  Central  Association  before  its  first 
class  ever  graduated,  a  feat  claimed  by  no 
other  like  institution.  I've  ixisked  In  the  wis- 
dom and  counsel  of  Doctor  Good  and  Doctor 
Clark,  and  I  have  shared  in  the  countless 
blessings  that  have  heaped  upon  all  those 
who  have  been  a  part  of  this  segment  of 
God's  plan.  Indeed  his  great  commission 

It  Is  with  Justifiable  pride  that  I  have 
returned  to  this  campus  today,  to  help  dedi- 
cate this  fine  wing  named  in  honor  of  a  man 
who  exemplifies  all  that  Is  good  in  Amen? a 
Every   piece  of  memorabilia  found  in  t!".:s 
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museum  will  contain  a  little  part  of  Ralph 
Foster,  for  every  piece  here,  has  played  an 
Important  part  in  his  life. 

Ralph's  generosity  could  very  well  be  de- 
scribed In  the  words  of  William  Penn  who 
wrote:  "I  expect  to  pass  through  life  but 
once — If,  therefore,  there  be  any  kindness  I 
can  show,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do  to  any 
fellow  being,  let  me  do  It  now.  and  not  defer 
or  neglect  It.  as  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again." 

Thank  you  Ralph  Foster.  Thank  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY:   COMMENTARY 
NO.  8 

( Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  was  privileged  to  have 
Dr  Robert  Brenner  testify  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  1966  Highway  Safety  Act. 
Di-.  Brenner,  who  is  the  Acting  Director 
of  trie  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
provided  a  good  deal  of  expert  informa- 
tion regarding  highway  safety  and  the 
"need  to  turn  people  on  to  safety." 

I  want  at  this  time  to  include  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
excerpt  from  Dr.  Brenner's  testimony. 

Progress  is  being  made — but  clearly  not 
enough.  The  motorcycle  statistics  indi- 
cate what  can  be  done.  Dr.  Brenner  testi- 
fied that  lack  of  funding  has  hampered 
his  efforts.  His  statement  is  a  thoughtful 
and  challenging  one — based  on  carefuj 
analysis  and  well  worth  reading  by  those 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  highway  safety. 

The  excerpt  follows : 
Effectiveness  of  Countermeasures 

Despite  the  discouraging  data  for  1968, 
there  are  some  encouraging  indications  that 
the  programs  initiated  by  the  Department 
under  the  broad  mandate  of  the  law  are 
beginning  to  take  hold.  In  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  the  two  safety  laws, 
highway  deaths  were  Increasing  at  an  aver- 
age of  6.9  percent  each  year.  In  the  two  years 
following  passage  of  the  law,  this  measure 
was  down  to  a  2.3  percent  annual  average 
increase  even  though  vehicle  registration 
and  mileage  were  up  6.4  percent  and  8.6 
percent. 

Another  very  promising  Indicator,  derived 
from  data  obtained  from  one  Insurance  com- 
pany covering  four  widely  separated  States. 
Is  that  a  sharp  reduction  Is  taking  place  in 
the  number  of  casualties  per  crash.  For  ex- 
ample, while  the  number  of  crashes  and 
casualties  Increased  slightly  In  Illinois  dur- 
ing the  first  7  month  p>erlod  of  1968,  casual- 
ties jjer  crash  were  down  3  percent. 

This  downturn  In  the  number  of  casual- 
ties per  crash  is  particularly  significant  to 
the  Bureau  in  light  of  the  general  approach 
it  adopted  In  organizing  for  Implementation 
of  the  Congressional  mandate  to  bring  the 
problem  under  control.  The  problem  clearly 
was  highway  deaths  and  Injuries,  and  the 
challenge  was  to  bring  about  sizeable  re- 
ductions In  these  totals — by  whatever  means 
worked  best  and  most  quickly.  Stated  sim- 
ply, our  goal  Is  to  reduce  traffic  injuries  and 
deaths.  To  meet  this  goal  we  have  identified 
three  principal  parts  of  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  problem: 

First,  we  try  to  work  to  reduce  those  fac- 
tors that  cause  crashes  to  occur. 

Second,  we  are  working  on  ways  that,  once 


a  crash  occurs,  will  give  the  vehicle  driver 
ajQd  his  passengers  a  better  chance  of  escap- 
ing without  serious  Injuries. 

Third,  we  are  doing  things  that  will  better 
the  chances  of  the  already  injured  people 
to  later  recover.  Let  me  give  some  examples 
of  this  three-part  effort  to  reduce  traffic 
deaths  and  injuries. 

In  the  first,  or  accident  avoidance  attack 
on  the  problem,  we  are  working  on  safety 
standards  which  will  improve  the  manu- 
facture of  tires.  If  we  lessen  the  chances  of 
tire  failures  while  driving,  we  are  lessening 
the  chances  of  a  crash.  Better  designed  high- 
ways, such  as  the  Interstate  system  of  high- 
ways, also  reduce  the  chances  of  a  crash — 
in  fact  about  halving  the  rate  of  traffic 
accidents  on  some  of  the  older  rural  roads. 
Proper  driver  education  and  licensing  are 
among  our  moet  Important  crash  prevention 
programs  under  the  Highway  Act.  But  getting 
after  the  problem  of  drinking  and  driving 
is  another,  if  not  the  most  vitally  important, 
crash  prevention  effort,  and  countermeasures 
aimed  at  reducing  the  incidence  of  drinking 
and  driving  are  among  our  most  important 
crash  prevention  programs. 

To  deal  with  the  second,  or  crash  phase 
of  an  accident  a  number  of  things  have  been 
done.  This  Is  to  give  people  a  better  chance 
of  walldng  away  unhurt  from  a  crash.  One 
Federal  standard  requires  that  steering  col- 
umns collapse  on  impact  in  a  crash  so  that 
they  do  not  spear  you  through  the  chest. 
Another  standard  requires  that  windshields 
be  made  to  cushion  and  resist  penetration 
of  the  head  striking  it  in  a  crash. 

But  the  best  known  crash  protection  fea- 
ture Is  the  safety  belt — both  lap  and  upper 
torso  types  now  required  In  all  new  cars  by 
the  safety  regulations  we  have  Issued.  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  safety  belts  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  protection  if  used — and 
I  repeat — If  used.  Some  studies  show  that 
minor  injuries  have  been  reduced  by  about 
30  percent  and  fatal  injuries  by  about  80  per- 
cent through  the  use  of  combination  lap 
belts  and  shoulder  harness.  Even  for  only 
lap  belts,  the  death  rate  per  crash  is  only 
60  percent  of  the  death  rate  for  occupants 
who  do  not  wear  such  belts. 

In  short,  this  is  a  proven  lifesavlng  device. 
But  we  even  have  problems  with  It,  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  require  seat  belts  in  every  new 
car,  but  it  Is  another  matter  to  get  people  to 
wear  them.  Perhaps  only  about  25  percent  to 
30  percent  of  the  occupants  are  using  seat 
belts  even  when  they  are  available.  Manu- 
facturers now  are  required  to  equip  all  new 
cars  with  these  lifesavlng  safety  belts;  but 
we  cannot  force  people  to  wear  them — this 
is  up  to  the  individual.  In  this  regard  In  a 
recent  talk  to  some  teenagers  I  placed  this 
question  before  them. 

"So  I  ask  you — the  new  generation  of 
drivers — what  do  you  think  should  be  done 
to  turn  fjeople  on'  to  using  proven  lifesavlng 
features?" 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  the  need 
to  "turn  people  on  to  safety."  We  strongly 
support  and  urge  helmets  for  motorcyclists. 
And  this  is  not  based  on  guesswork  either.  In 
1965  and  1966.  the  death  toll  Increased  by  35 
percent  In  each  year.  During  this  period  only 
three  States  had  laws  requiring  helmets  to 
be  worn  by  motorcycle  drivers  and  riders  and 
we.  therefore,  urged  the  States  to  pass  laws 
requiring  that  helmets  be  worn  by  motor- 
cyclists. 

In  the  two  years  following  the  Issuance  of 
our  standards  calling  for  motorcyclist  head 
protection.  37  States  passed  laws  requiring 
helmets.  Many  States  also  passed  laws  which 
require  motorcyclists  to  take  special  tests 
before  they  can  get  a  permit  to  operate  a 
motorcycle.  In  the  States  where  the  new  laws 
passed,  a  remarkable  decrease  took  place  In 
the  number  of  motorcycle  death  rates — as 
much  as  30  percent  in  some  States.  By  com- 
parison, some  States  which  do  not  have  these 
protection  and  special  licensing  requirements 


showed  a  very  sharp  increase  In  motorcycle 
crash  deaths  for  the  same  period. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  those  statistics  again — 
from  a  whopping  35  percent  increase  In  mo- 
torcyclist deaths  without  the  safety  laws  to 
a  30  i>ercent  decrease  in  these  deaths  when 
the  laws  were  passed. 

Considering  this  65  percent  swing  In  motor- 
cyclist death  redix:tlons  with  motorcyclist 
safety  laws  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  comprehend  that 
no  less  than  10  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  still  have  no  motorcyclist  safety 
laws.  It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
that  legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  sev- 
eral States  to  repeal  motorcyclist  safety  laws 
already  on  the  books! 

Returning  now  to  the  third  part  of  our 
three-part  attack  on  reducing  traffic  deaths. 
Once  people  are  Injured  in  a  crash,  their 
charfces  of  living  and  later  full  recovery  de- 
pends directly  on  how  quickly  they  receive 
proper  medical  attention.  We  are  told  that 
while  something  less  than  seven  minutes 
goes  by  from  the  instant  one  of  our  men  Is 
wounded  in  Vietnam  to  the  time  medical  at- 
tention gets  to  him,  in  contrast.  45  minutes 
is  the  average  time  it  takes  to  get  medical 
attention  to  an  injured  motorist  on  the  Shir- 
ley Highway.  In  many  rural  areas  of  the 
country,  hours  may  go  by  while  an  injured 
motorist  lays  dying  waiting  for  medical  at- 
tention to  reach  him. 

Various  types  of  emergency  helicopter 
service  patterned  after  the  techniques  devel- 
oped In  Vietnam  are  now  being  tried  out 
with  Bureau  assistance  in  a  number  of 
States: 

Calllornia,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  Minnesota. 
Michigan,  New  York;  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant Is  now  pending  in  Mississippi.  We  also 
are  working  on  better  systems  of  radio  com- 
munication for  calling  for  medical  aid — for 
obviously  we  have  to  communicate  the  need 
for  medical  help  before  It  can  be  dispatched. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  procedures  now 
under  development,  and  which  in  the  years 
to  come  win  give  people  a  better  chance  of 
coming  out  of  vehicle  crashes  with  orUy 
minor  injuries.  The  fact  that  the  number  of 
casualties  per  crash  is  coming  down  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  crash  survlvablUty 
phase  of  our  program  is  working. 

These  are  exciting  safety  possibilities  that 
we  are  sure  will  save  life  and  reduce  injuries. 
But  we  are  even  more  sure  that  the  best  way 
to  avoid  Injuries  still  Is  to  stay  out  of  an 
accident.  This  adds  up  to  one  overriding 
fact — the  overwhelming  necessity  for  pro- 
grams directed  toward  crash  avoidance,  to- 
ward the  driver  and  those  who  would  mix 
alcohol  and  driving.  Because  cars  and  roads 
are  becoming  safer  all  the  time  doesn't  re- 
move one  lota  of  responsibility  off  the 
shoulders  of  any  driver — teenager  or  adult — 
for  safe  driving.  And  the  need  for  a  sys- 
tematic comprehensive  approach  on  the  full 
three-part  attack  on  the  problem  has  never 
been  greater. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CHANGE  DEFINITION 
OF  "AMMUNITION" 

'  Mr.  HAGAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  became  law,  a 
cumbersome  set  of  regulations  were  im- 
posed upon  American  sportsmen.  Under 
the  present  law  and  regulations  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Treasury  Department  have 
imposed  upon  all  buyers  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  a  clear-cut  case  of  registra- 
tion. Some  will  argue  that  this  is  not 
registration  but  under  section  922  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  you  will  find  it  states, 
and  I  quote: 
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It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  Im- 
poTter,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  dealer 
or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  deliver  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  to  any  person  unless 
the  licensee  notes  In  his  record — 

Required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 923 — 

the  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  such 
person  If  the  person  is  an  individual — or  the 
Identity  and  principal  and  local  place  of  busi- 
ness of  such  person  If  the  person  is  a  corpo- 
ration or  other  business  entity. 

Under  section  923  the  law  reads: 

Each  licensed  Importer.  licensed  manufac- 
turer, licensed  dealer,  and  licensed  collector 
shall  mlantaln  such  records  of  Importation, 
disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammunition  at 
such  place,  for  such  p>erlod.  and  In  such  form, 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  Treasury 
Department  has  grossly  misinterpreted 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
gun  control  law  and  has  set  up  what 
amounts  to  a  de  facto  or  back-door  form 
of  registration.  The  regulations  issued  by 
the  Se'cretary  call  for  the  following: 

First,  date:  second,  manufacturer: 
third,  caliber,  gage,  or  type  of  compo- 
nent: fourth,  quantity:  fifth,  name; 
sixth,  address:  seventh,  date  of  birth: 
eighth,  mode  of  identification,  driver's  li- 
cense— other  specify. 

This  certainly  adds  up  to  registration 
to  me  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
will  agree  with  me  on  this.  Yet.  Congress 
very  definitely  defeated  an  amendment 
last  year  that  would  provide  for  gun 
licensing  and  registration. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  the  authority  to  set 
up  these  regulations  under  section  923 
but  under  section  922  the  Secretary  is 
told  precisely  what  shall  be  required  in 
the  sale  of  ammunition.  These  include 
only  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence. 
Anything  more  than  this — and  the  Sec- 
retary's regulations  do  require  more — 
amounts  to  registration  of  the  person, 
his  ammimition,  and  his  firearm.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that 
wili  change  the  definition  of  "ammuni- 
tion" in  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  so 
that  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles  or  any 
.22  caliber  rimflre  ammunition  would  be 
exempted  from  the  Treasury  regulation. 
To  force  registration  on  folks  buying 
this  kind  of  ammunition  will  not  cut 
down  on  the  incidence  of  crime.  The 
average  criminal  will  not  purchase  this 
ammunition  or  will  he  seek  to  get  it 
through  the  proper  channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  not  only  restore  to  the  sports- 
man and  law-abiding  citizen  the  free- 
dom to  once  again  purchase  the  neces- 
sary ammunition  without  harassment 
but  it  will  also  serve  to  curb  the  bureau- 
cratic excesses  which  have  arisen  under 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  ask  your  support  on  be- 
half of  our  sportsmen  and  the  business 
men  who  have  been  carrying  on  under  a 
heavy  burden  of  redtape  and  clerical 
details. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL   ORDER   VACATED 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  special  order 
heretofore  entered  in  my  behalf  for  this 
afternoon  be  vacated. 


MEDICARE  FOR  MEXICO  AND 
CANADA? 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  discussed  the  problem  facing 
American  citizens  who  are  covered  by 
medicare,  but  not  while  out  of  the 
country.  I  discussed  my  proposal  to  per- 
mit coverage  for  senior  citizens  in  our 
neighboring  countries — Mexico  and 
Canada. 

Today,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  was  sent  to  Senator  George  Murphy 
of  California,  by  Mr.  Allen  Gleasner 
who  resides  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Mr.  Gleasner  offers  some  soiuid  reasons 
as  to  why  H.R.  8926,  my  bill  to  extend 
medicare  to  American  citizens  living  or 
traveling  in  Mexico  or  Canada,  should 
be  passed.  He  explains  that  because 
medical  costs  are  cheaper  in  Mexico,  it 
could  lead  to  savings  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
taxpayers.  Mr.  Gleason  also  suggests  that 
if  this  bill  were  passed,  it  might  mean  a 
lessening  of  the  crowded  conditions  that 
exist  in  some  U.S.  hospitals. 

I  offer  this  letter  as  additional  evidence 
for  the  need  that  exists  for  legislation 
in  this  area: 

Gdadalajara,    Jalisco,    Mexico, 

July  10.  1969. 
Hon.  George  MtmPHY, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Several  thousand  American  citi- 
zens residing  in  Mexico  and  particularly  in 
Guadalajara,  Join  me  In  requesting  you  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  extend  medicare  to 
cover  us  during  our  residence  here. 

Most  of  us  are  recipients  of  modest  annu- 
ities or  pensions  and  can  111  afford  to  travel 
to  the  United  States  to  receive  needed  med- 
ical attention. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Mexico 
City  News  with  some  of  the  pertinent  facts 
underlined. 

The  savings  to  be  realized  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers, which  includes  ourselves,  are  indeed 
great  inasmuch  as  a  first  class  hospital 
private  room  and  bath  ranges  from  56.40  to 
$16.00  per  day  which  of  course  Includes  meals 
and  professional  nursing  care,  compared  to 
U.S.  hospitals  at  S45.00  a  day  In  a  four  bed 
ward. 

The  medical  profession  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  that  in  the  U.S.  In  fact  the 
local  University  of  Medicine  has  many  stu- 
dents enrolled  to  obtain  their  training  due 
to  the  crowded  conditions  in  the  U.S.  Medical 
Schools. 

We  read  and  hear  on  the  radio  about  the 
crowded  conditions  in  the  U.S.  hospitals,  if 
medicare  were  extended  to  cover  U.S.  Citizens 
residing  in  Mexico  I  am  sure  it  would  help  to 
alleviate  this  problem  and  be  of  assistance 
to  us  as  well  as  the  U.S.  residents. 

All  of  us  here  are  paying  U.S.  Income 
Taxes  as  well  as  paying  for  medicare  for 
which  we  receive  nothing,  not  even  a  chance 
to  vote  in  a  Presidential  Election. 

We  all  urgently  request  you  to  support  Rep. 
Cleveland's  BUI  H.R.  8926  to  extend  medi- 
care coverage  to  Mexico. 

I  am  a  former  resident  of  California  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  you  and  the  Party  you 
represent. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Allen  G.  Gleasner. 


BRITT  FRANKLIN  SHARES  HIS 
FEELINGS  IN  HIS  'JOURNAL' 

(Mr.  HAGAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  just  about  all  of  us  at  some  time, 
when  enjoying  our  beautiful  scenic 
splendors,  can  find  a  few  choice  words  of 
expression  that  can  be  stirringly  emo- 
tional and  deserve  a  cherished  place  m 
our  stored-up  memories  of  times  well 
spent. 

However,  while  this  is  true,  I  find  it  al- 
most incredible  that  a  young  man  who 
is  serving  his  country  in  Vietnam  can 
still  find  time  to  reflect  on  his  love  of 
home,  God,  and  nature  and  his  com- 
ments can  provoke  in  us  a  further  aware- 
ness of  the  extreme  beauty  of  serenity 
and  fulfillment  of  life  that  we  take  so 
much  for  granted  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  tlie 
article  from  the  Bulloch  Herald  of 
Statesboro,  Ga.,  about  Air  Force  2d  Lt. 
Britt  Franklin. 

Lieutenant  Franklin's  journal  is  in- 
deed thought  provoking  and  I  sincerely 
commend  it  to  your  attention: 
Britt  Franklin  Shares  His  Feelings  in  His 
"Journal" 

Britt  Franklin,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Franklin  of  Statesboro,  Is  hoping  to  be 
home  for  Christmas  Day,  1969. 

He  missed  being  home  for  Christmas  Day, 
1968,  for  you  see  he  was  sent  to  Viet  Nam 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  December  and 
arrived  at  Nha  Trang  Air  Force  Base  in  South 
Viet  Nam  on  that  Christmas  Eve. 

Britt  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  June  of  1968  with  an  ROTC  (Com- 
mission. Following  his  graduation  he  worked 
with  the  U.S.  Forestry  Department  for  a 
short  period  and  then  entered  the  Armed 
Forces  and  was  attached  to  the  Air  Force 
Intelligence  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

Second  Lieut.  Franklin  Is  now  stationed 
In  Viet  Nam  and  is  doing  duty  with  the  ."Vlr 
Force  Intelligence. 

Since  arriving  in  Viet  Nam  he  has  been 
keeping  a  "Journal"  and  recently  he  shared 
some  of  these  thoughts  with  his  family. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  he's  re- 
corded. 

"Wanta  know  what  I  miss?"  My  family, 
my  home  and  friends.  These  are  always  on 
my  mind,  but  my  heart  cries  always  for 
the  freedom  I  enjoyed  in  Georgia,  (Colorado. 
Wyoming.  I  miss  the  little  things — like  the 
whirr  of  the  wind  thru  the  pines — the  lonely 
way  of  broom  sage — and  me — Just  me — 
sharing  the  land  with  an  open  day — and  God. 
Just  wandering  around  the  oak  ridges  carry- 
ing the  old  12  gauge  down  thru  a  bottom— 
the  evergreen  tangle  of  gallberries,  mingled 
maddeningly  with — and  the  sharp  pain  of 
a  mistaken  encounter  with  the  bamboo 
briar. 

"What  a  magnificent  experience  to  walk 
along — alone  or  with  friends  and  the  dot; 
"Ruff"  around  the  glens — so  full  of  essence 
of  eternity  Itself — yet  I  cannot  tell  what 
eternity  Is,  let  alone  put  it  on  paper  ihe 
feeling  inside  when  I  lean  against  a  tree 
and  sweep  my  eyes  across  the  gently  rolling, 
sandy  hills — observe  the  wavy  texture  of  the 
wire  grass  spreading  across  the  ridges. 

With  the  pine  and  scrubby  oak  mingled 
haphazardly  throughout.  And  it's  best  If 
there's  wind  and  clouds — the  wind  makes 
the  grass  shimmer,  the  trees  move  as  with  a 
new  life — what  does  the  wind  say?  Listen  to 
that  song — the  song  of  freedom — of  a  full 
heart  and  the  pride  that  comes  from  being 
an  American — how  to  explain  this  burning 
Inside?  The  clouds  viewed  thru  the  trees,  they 
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give  a  dreamy  turbulence  to  the  scene — the 
rolling,  boiling  seems  to  swirl  the  tree  limbs, 
rocking  the  tops  with  trembles  and  swaying. 

"Up  and  going  again — down  on  the  old 
road  once  used  to  haul  logs  from  the  woods, 
past  the  decaying  sawdust  pile — lying  silent 
for  so  many  years — the  home  for  ants,  ter- 
mites— Down  further  still,  enter  the  run  of 
Ten  Mile  Creek — here  the  g&llberrles,  the 
briars  and  the  grapevine  are  at  the  height  of 
their  madness— blackgum,  sweetgum,  water 
oak  tower  overhead,  their  upper  branches 
bare  of  leaves  but  hearvy  with  the  succulent 
mistletoe — so  treasured  at  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. And  the  famous  Ten  Mile  Creek — here 
in  its  upper  reaches  very  small,  flowing  lazily 
and  very  uncaring  over  white  sand— and 
seeming  to  stop,  deep  and  black  in  the 
pools — what  a  mystery  to  sit  and  stare  at  the 
tannen-stalned  whirlpools  eddying  around 
the  bared  root — and  cast  a  glance  into  the 
trees — watch  them  dance  to  the  slow  power 
of  the  wind — a  squirrel  barks  noisily  down — 
"leave  my  place — here  is  my  life  and  heart." 
So  easy  to  kill.  Raise  the  gun,  take  aim  on 
the  chattering  ball  of  fur — "naw,  what's  the 
use — may  be  a  deer  close  by — rather  have  a 
deer  any  day." 

"Crossing  the  creek — wet  and  cold — how 
delightful  to  be  a  part  of  this!  So  alone  here, 
yet  so  close  to  so  many  things. 

Climbing  out  of  the  run^ — up  onto  the  oak 
ridges  again  entering  the  thickets  near  our 
beloved  "Duck  Pond."  Now  we  stalk  quietly — 
hearing  only  that  never  ending  wind — and 
the  soft  splash  of  water — getting  deeper — a 
lot  of  rain  lately  has  filled  the  road  and  fire- 
breaks "squish,  squish."  Also  "slosh,  slosh." 
The  water  deepens. — we  are  in  the  back  edge 
of  the  "Duck  Pond" — the  blackgums  and 
sweetgums  grow  thick  and  stunted — the 
wood  ducks  love  the  place — it  is  five  o'clock — 
another  45  minutes  yet — we'll  find  the  place 
and  wait.  "Water- — cold  water,  waist  deep  and 
chest  deep — it  doesn't  matter.  The  sun  drops 
lower,  the  clouds  race  on  before  that  relent- 
less wind — 5:45 — soon  they'll  come — or 
never — 5:55. — never.  We  walked  all  day.  sat  in 
the  cold  'til  "pitch  black  dark"  watching  for 
a  duck — any  duck.  Nothing,  but — Oh,  God — 
what  a  fulfilling  day  and  what  an  end!!! 
Alone  In  the  swamp — perhaps  it  was  this  way 
10.000  years  ago — It's  positively  primeval  to 
watch  the  night  overpower  the  last  filcker  of 
day — and  to  listen  as  the  sounds  of  a  winter 
night  settle  over  our  little  wilderness. 

"We  trudge  back  to  the  car — a  mile,  maybe 
two  miles  away.  Two  cold,  wet  miles — yet  how 
warm  we  are  inside — indeed  we  are  bringing 
home  hearts  filled  with  a  love  no  man  can 
explain — and  a  knowledge  of  having  been  a 
little  closer  to  God." 


GODSPEED 


'  Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American  citizen  I  take  pride  in  our 
space  program.  As  a  member  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  during 
the  90th  Congress,  I  salute  our  gallant, 
dedicated  pioneers  in  space.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative for  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia,  I  congratulate  the 
Armstrong-Collins-Aldrin  team  on  em- 
barking today,  this  morning,  on  their 
momentous  journey  and  we  shall  pray 
daily  for  their  success  and  safe  return. 

The  builders  of  Apollo  11 — Dr.  "Wern- 
her  von  Braun.  Astronaut  Roger  Chaffee, 
the  taxpayers,  and  all  who  have  made 
their  contribution — have  been  mindful 
of  the  challenge,  "Too  low  they  build 
who  build  beneath  the  stars." 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,   1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  is 
the  1969  Captive  Nations  Week.  July  13 
to  19  is  the  11th  observance  of  this 
highly  important  week.  We,  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  join  with  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  in  expressing  to  the  world  our 
firm  determination  never  to  forget  the 
freedom  aspirations  of  all  the  captive 
'  nations  and  to  work  in  every  possible 
manner  for  the  achievement  of  their 
eventual  liberation  from  the  bondage  of 
Red  totalitarianism  and  Sino-Soviet 
Russian  colonialism.  Their  fixed  objective 
of  national  independence  and  freedom  is 
our  objective,  and  each  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  stresses  this  funda- 
mental truth. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  its  steady 
growth  and  expansion  from  year  to  year. 
As  countless  of  our  fellow  citizens  come 
to  learn  the  long  list  of  captive  nations, 
dating  back  to  1920,  the  more  they  are 
impressed  by  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  week.  Following  the  lead- 
ership of  several  of  our  Presidents,  our 
State  Governors  and  our  mayors  also 
proclaim  the  week,  urging  our  citizens  to 
dedicate  themselves  anew  to  the  study 
of  all  the  captive  nations. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  State  and  local  committees 
have  been  formed  in  practically  all  large 
States  and  major  cities  to  observe  the 
annual  week.  Moreover,  the  week  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  numerous  for- 
eign countries  so  that  in  the  Republic  of 
China,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
West  Germany,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  being  appro- 
priately observed  and  free  Asian  parlia- 
ments are  being  asked  to  pass  similar 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  already  sev- 
eral concrete  lessons  that  can  be  drawn 
from  these  annual  observances.  I  sum- 
marize them  in  this  fashion: 

First,  by  their  consistent  opposition 
to  and  vehement  castigation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow.  Peking,  and  the 
lesser  lights  in  the  Red  empire  have 
shown  since  1959  their  fear  of  the  total 
captive  nations  concept  as  refiected  in 
Public  Law  86-90 ; 

Second,  the  growth  and  development 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  have  demonstrated  the 
deepened  understanding  on  the  part  of 
our  people  and  others  of  the  basic  and 
fundamental  importance  of  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  to  our  national  security  and 
that  of  the  free  world : 

Third,  our  concentrated  support  of 
all  the  captive  nations,  including  neces- 
sarily the  dozen  in  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  is  one  of  our  most  powerful  non- 
military  deterrents  against  further  overt 
Sino-Soviet  Russian  aggression  and  a 
prime,  formidable  force  for  peace  with 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  world; 

Fourth,  a  broad  area  of  detailed  work 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  exposing  the 
complete  breadth  and  depth  of  Sino- 


Soviet  Russian  imperlocolonlalism  so 
that  once  and  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  know  and  never  forget  who 
the  real  imperialists  and  colonialists  are, 
so  that  the  full  impact  of  world  opinion 
will  fall  heavily  on  the  two  last  remain- 
ing imperlocolonialist  centers:  namely 
and  solely,  Moscow  and  Peking:  and 

Fifth,  to  open  the  full  nsta  of  this 
area  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  this 
vital  work,  a  Special  House  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  becomes  more  urgent, 
more  necessary,  more  indispensable  with 
the  passing  of  every  day.  On  this  com- 
memorative occasion,  I  again  call  upon 
the  Rules  Committee  to  at  least  vote  on 
the  measures  which  have  been  submitted 
to  create  this  desperately  needed  com- 
mittee. I  again  ask  the  members  of  that 
committee  to  begin  with  my  own.  House 
Resolution  102. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing material: 

Proclamations  by  Gov.  Russell  W.  Pe- 
terson, of  Delaware:  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Heames,  of  Missouri:  Gov.  Kenneth 
M.  Curtis,  of  Maine:  Gov.  Preston 
Smith,  of  Texas:  Gov.  David  F.  Cargo,  of 
New  Mexico:  Mayor  John  V.  Morris,  of 
my  hometown  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.; 
Mayor  Thomas  J.  DAlesandro  III,  of 
Baltimore:  Mayor  James  L.  Rogers,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Mayor  Carmen  J.  Ar- 
menti,  of  Trenton.  N.J.;  Mayor  Anthony 
B.  Flask,  of  Youngstown.  Ohio;  Mayor 
Carl  B.  Stokes,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
Mayor  Henry  W.  Maier,  of  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Also,  an  article  on  the  10th  anniver- 
sary' of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Bobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University  that  appeared  in 
the  summer  issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Quar- 
terly of  1969;  an  article  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  that  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  Saturday.  July  5,  1969.  of 
Svoboda,  the  Ukrainian  Daily;  and  an 
article  from  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Daily  of  Thursday,  July  3.  1969,  on  the 
10th  armiversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  and  a  statement  bv  the 
Women  for  Freedom,  Inc.,  July  1969,  on 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement   by    Gov.   Russell   W.   Peterson, 

OP   Delaware,   in   Observance   of  Captive 

Nations   Week 

Communist  imperialism  has  enslaved  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  world's  population, 
creating  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of  peaceful 
coe.idstence  between  nations,  and  constitut- 
ing a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds  of 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

It  Is  vital  to  our  national  security  that  the 
desire  for  liberty  and  independence  on  the 
part  of  these  peoples  be  kept  alive,  as  this 
desire  is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Because  the  peoples  of  these  subjected  na- 
tions look  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship in  bringing  about  their  liberation  and 
independence,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress 1PL86-90)  has  designated  the  third 
week  in  July  as  a  time  during  which  Ameri- 
cans are  encouraged  to  Join  in  demonstra- 
tions of  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  all 
captive  peoples. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  pri\'llege  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  Join  with  the 
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President  and  Oongrese,  in  designating  the 
week  of  July  13-19  as  Captive  NaUons  Week 
ajid  urge  all  Delawareans  to  partlclpete  in 
appropriate  ceremonies  proving  to  those  en- 
slaved people  that  we  uphold  their  cherished 
desire  to  be  free. 

Russell  W.  Petebson, 

Governor. 

Proclamation   op   thi   State   of 
Missouri 

Whereas,  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom  and 
Justice;  and 

Whereas,  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  In  many 
areas  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  Missouri  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  Independence, 
personal  liberty,  and  human  dignity;  and 

Whereas,  it  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Missouri  to  recognize  and  encour- 
age constructive  actions  which  foster  the 
growth  and  development  of  independence 
and  human  freedom: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  E.  Hearnee,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  13,  1969, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Invite  the  peo- 
ple •*■ -Missouri  to  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  Independ- 
ence and  human  liberty. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  City  of 
Jefferson,  this  11  th  day  of  June,   1969. 
Warren  E.  Hearns, 

Governor. 

Proclamation  or  the  State  of  Maine 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho-Sla- 
vakla,  Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackl,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;   and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
Independence; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  13. 
1969.  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
la  the  State  of  Maine,  and  call  upon  the 
citizens  of  Maine  to  Join  with  others  In  ob- 
serving this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

Given  at  the  ofHce  of  the  Governor  at 
Augusta,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  SUte  of  Maine,  this  flrst  day  of  July  In 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Sixty-nine,  and  of  the  Inde- 
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pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-third. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Governor. 


OmciAL   Memorandum   by   Preston   Sbuth, 
GovxRNOR  OF  Texas 

Austin,  Txxas. 
Greetings: 

In  its  thrust  toward  world  domination, 
communist  Imperialism  has  deprived  many 
millions  of  people  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia  and  even  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Silenced,  but  unconquered,  these 
people  win  never  cease  to  struggle  for  their 
Inalienable  right  to  a  free  life. 

The  national  security  and  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  depend- 
ent on  the  continued  desire  for  liberty  and 
Justice  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these 
oaptlve  nations. 

By  action  of  Congress,  the  third  week  of 
July  has  been  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  observe  this 
period  in  tribute  to  the  flght  for  freedom 
and  In  recognlUon  of  the  natural  interde- 
pendency  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world. 

Therefore,  I,  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do  here- 
by designate  the  week  of  JtUy  13-19,  1969, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Texas. 

In  official  recognition  whereof,  I  hereby 
affix  my  signature  this  3rd  day  of  July, 
1969 

Pksston  Smith, 
Growemor  of  Texas. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  op  New 
Mexico 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  Cuba,  and  others; 
and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Wherecw,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Invit- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
Independence: 

Now.  therefore,  I  David  P.  Cargo,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19,  1969,  as 
Captive   Nations   Week   In    New   Mexico. 

Done  at  the  executive  office  this  30th  day 
of  June,  1969. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

David  P.  Cargo, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

Ernestine  D.  Evans, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation  of  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre 
Pa. 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla   Ru- 


mania, East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  hberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  "the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  V.  Morris,  Mayor  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  13 
1969,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  Wilkes-Barre  to  Join  with  others  in  ob- 
serving this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

J.  V.  Morris. 

Afa^or 

Proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Baltimore 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland 
Htingary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
marUa.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  oonstl- 
tutee  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  jjeoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  State;,  .is 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  Inviting 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  ,uid 
independence. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro, 
m,  mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  JiUy  13,  1969.  3£ 
■Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Baltimore.  .%nd 
oall  upon  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  jMn 
with  others  In  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
tha  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore  to  be  affixed  this  first  dav  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Thomas  J.  Alesandro  III. 

Mayor. 
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P>R0CLAMAT10N  OF  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

IN  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  people  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Main- 
land China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia, 
North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia, 
Croatia,  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Tur- 
kestan, North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  8ft-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence : 

Now,  therefore,  I.  James  L.  Rogers.  Mayor 
of  Wheeling.  West  Virginia,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  13, 
1969.  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  call  upon  the 
citizens  of  Wheeling  to  Join  with  others  In 
observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

James  L.  Rogers, 

Mayor. 

Proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Trenton,  N  J. 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Conununlsts  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slova- 
kla.  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-lo\'lng  i>eoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Carmen  J.  Armentl. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  13,  1969,  be  observed  as:  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Trenton,  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  Trenton  to  join  with  others  In  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 


oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  the  City  of  Trenton  this  7th  day  of 
July,  1969. 

Carmen  J.  Armenti, 

Mayor. 

Proclamation  of  the  City  of  Youngstown 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla.  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turke-tan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Wherea*,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
captive  fjeoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Anthony  B.  nask,  as 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  13,  1969,  be  observed  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  call  upKin  the  citizens  of 
this  commvmlty  to  join  with  others  in  ob- 
serving this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  cause  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio  to  be  affixed. 

Anthony  B.  Flask,  Mayor. 

Proclamation  of  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
in  the  City  of  Cleveland 

Whereas,  by  act  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  by  Proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  10th  Anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  observed  July 
13-19,  1969,  by  millions  of  our  citizens 
throughout  our  nation  as  well  as  those  of  17 
other  Nations  in  the  Free  World;  and 

Whereas,  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
an  occasion  for  all  Clevelanders  to  show 
their  friends,  relatives  and  allies  in  27  Na- 
tions, subjugated  to  enslavement  through 
direct  aggression  by  the  Imperialist  forces 
and  policies  of  Communist  Soviet  Union, 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten;  and 

Whereas,  the  oppressed  smd  enslaved  peo- 
ple of  the  Captive  Nation  look  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom,  for 
leadership  in  bringing  about  and  restoring 
to  them,  their  rellglovis  freedoms  and  Indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  Prayer  and  hope  of  us 
all  a.s  we  commemorate  the  10th  anniversary 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  that  It  will  be  the 
Will  of  the  Creator,  that  all  peoples  of  all 
Captive  Nations,  again  will  enjoy  full  liberty, 
complete  freedom  and  rejoin  their  places  In 
the  family  of  Free  Nations. 

Now.  therefore  I,  Carl  B.  Stokes,  as  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19,  1969,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Cleveland,  and 


invite  and  urge  all  citizens  to  give  renewed 
devotions  to  the  aspirations  of  all  people  for 
Independence  and  human  liberty. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Corporate  Seal  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland  to  be  affixed  this  10th 
day  of  July  1969. 

Gael  B.  Stokes, 

Mayor. 


Proclamation   of  the  City   of  Milwaukee 

Whereas,  This  year  marks  the  Tenth  An- 
niversary of  the  enactment  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress, In  July,  1969,  of  Public  Law  86-90 
which  designated  that  the  third  week  of 
July  Is  to  be  set  aside  each  year  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  order 
that  our  citizens  may  be  reminded  of  the 
millions  of  peoples  in  the  countries  to  So- 
viet-dominated East-Central  Europe  who  are 
struggling  valiantly  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  oppression  so  that  they  may  again  enjoy 
the  freedoms  which  should  rightfully  be 
theirs;  and 

Whereas,  Events  of  the  past  year  through- 
out several  of  these  countries  have  offered 
graphic  proof  that  the  fires  of  freedom  are 
still  burning  brlghUy  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  many  of  whom  have  given  concrete 
evidence  of  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  even 
life  Itself  In  their  intense  desire  to  regain 
the  rights  which   are  their  heritage;    and 

Whereas,  We  who  take  our  freedom  for 
granted  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  assure 
these  captive  peoples  that  they  have  our 
moral  support  and  encouragement  In  their 
struggles  against  overwhelming  odds,  es- 
pecially since  we  know  that  their  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  constitutes  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  war  and  offers  one  of  man- 
kind's brightest  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  W.  Maier,  Mayor 
of  Milwaukee,  do  hereby  join  with  govern- 
mental leaders  throughout  our  great  coun- 
try in  proclaiming  the  week  of  July  13-19, 
1969,  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week  "in  Mil- 
waukee, and  I  call  "upon  our  citizens  to  re- 
affirm their  faith  in  the  undaunted  spirit 
of  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of  the  nations 
of  East-Central  EMrope  who  struggle  against 
Soviet  domination  I  further  urge  ethnic 
groups  throughout  our  city  to  mark  this 
period  with  such  special  observances  as  they 
feel  are  appropriate  In  order  that  their 
friends  and  relatives  living  In  these  coun- 
tries may  be  encouraged  In  their  struggle 
to  share  again  in  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
Henry  W.  Maier. 

Mayor. 


The  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 
The  1969  Captive  Nations  Week  Observ- 
ance  Is  the  occasion  for  the  Tenth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution itself.  As  many  know,  this  politically 
far-seeing  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress  In  July,  1959  and 
caused  a  ferment  In  imperialist  Moscow  that 
has  continued  to  express  Itself  in  numerous 
ways  down  to  this  day.  Ten  years  ago,  head- 
lines read  In  the  vein  of  "Senators  Douglas 
and  Javlts  Rebuts  Khrushchev's  Diatribe  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution."  "Amer- 
ican Labor  Backs  Captive  Nations  Week  Res- 
olution." "Resolution  Irritates  the  Bear" ' 
In  the  course  of  the  decade.  Moscow  and  its 
syndicate  members  vehemently  decried  the 
resolution  as  "villainous  demagogy,"  "pro- 
paganda spectacle,"  "a  despicable  animal 
campaign,"  to  mention  only  a  few  choice 
phrases.'  In  1968.  while  Moscow  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla,  a 
policy  of  silence  was  tuned  on  and.  Instead, 
with  the  blind  conset^t  of  our  Government. 
Moscow  answered  the  annual  observance  bv 
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pulling  off  the  Moscow-New  York  air  run 
precisely  during  the  Week.  This  propaganda 
stunt,  staged  a  month  before  the  Russian 
Invasion  of  Czecho-Slovakla,  made  our  of- 
ficials look  silly,  but  It  In  no  way  stifled  or 
curbed  the  expanding  observance  of  the 
Week,  either  here  or  abroad. 

On  this  10th,  If  one  can  look  back  for  a 
moment,  the  most  significant  reaction  to  the 
annual  Week  was  registered  by  Mikhail  Sus- 
lov  on  July   17,   1965  In  Vilnius,  Lithuania. 
Coinciding  with  the  observance  and  seizing 
upon  a  Russian-staged  event  In  the  Baltic, 
Suslov  railed,   "Especially  disgusting  is  the 
villainous    demagogy    of    the    Imperialistic 
chieftains   of   the   United   States.   Each   year 
they  organize  the  so-called  captive  nations 
week,    hypocritically    pretending    to   be   de- 
fenders of  nations  that  have  escaped  from 
their  yoke.  These   international  gendarmes, 
stranglers    of    freedom    and    Independence, 
would  like  again  to  enslave  the  free  nations 
of  Lithuania,  Latlvla  and  Estonia    But  this 
will  never  happen!"  '  The  location  was  Lith- 
uania,  the  event  was  Russia's  blessings  on 
the  forcible  annexation  of  the  three  Baltic 
nations  twenty-five  years  ago.  but  the  mean- 
ing of   this   calculated  statement  was   with 
application  to  all  the  captive  nations. 

Why  does   the  writer  select  this  reaction 
over  Ihose    of    Khrushchev,    Podgorny    and 
others?   For  the  simple  reason   that  Suslov 
is  the  chief  Russian  Ideologist,  a  member  of 
the  Central  Committee's  Presidium,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU. 
Significantly  enough,  Suslov  has  weathered 
all  political  storms  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Lest 
It  be  forgotten,  he  has  served  on  the  highest 
echelon  under  Stalin,  he  continued  without 
Interruption  under  Khrushchev,  and  he  re- 
mains as  a  prize  asset  under  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygln.  Clearly,  Suslov  is  the  thinker  and 
principle  of  continuity  of  successive  totali- 
tarian regimes  in  colonialist  Moscow.  He  well 
knows    the    psycho-political    significance   of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  even  if 
some  of  our  leaders  and  many  of  our  citizens 
don't.  Suslov's  memorable  position  on   this 
expresses   that  of  every   totalitarian   In   the 
Kremlin. 

That  Moscow's  fixed  and  obnoxious  position 
on  the  resolution  will  again  reveal  Itself  in 
full  bloom,   there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  will 
play  the  g;ime  of  confetti  diplomacy  with  us 
and  our  allies  as  long  as  it  suits  its  purposes, 
and  in  the  process  hope  that  resistance  to 
the  permanent  captlrtty  of  all  the  naOons  In 
the  Red  Empire,  particularly  as  manifested 
In  the  annual  Week,  wUl  subside.  Undoubt- 
edly, It  will  commit  more  Czechoslovaklan 
rapes  with  Impunity  and  blatant  disregard 
for  Western  interests.'  For  several  years  Mos- 
cow has  been  tightening  its  totalitarianism 
and  imperialist  reins  within  and  outside  the 
Soviet  Union,  building  its  military  strength 
at  an  inordinate  pace,  and  intensifying  Its 
cold  wax  operations  all  over  the  world    in- 
cluding the  United  States.  To  think  that  all 
this  is  being  done  merelv  to  achieve  parity 
with  the  United  States  for  a  deal  on  division 
of  spheres  of  influence  is  a  gross  misreading 
of  contemporary  developments.  We  will  need 
the  captive  nations  more  than  ever  as  our 
natural  allies  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

Regardless   of   the    insensitivlty  and   even 
plain    ignorance   displayed   bv   some   of  our 
leaders    toward    the   captive  'nations   move- 
ment, this  lOth  anniversary  bridges  the  end 
of  one  decade  and  the  beginning  of  anothpr. 
The  60's  have  seen  its  expansion  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  expansion  has 
been   slow   but   steady,   pinpointed   and   yet 
generalized,    embattled    and    doubly    perse- 
vering. In  seventeen  Free  World  countries  it 
has  taken  hold,  and  its  prospects  for  the  next 
decade,  the  70's  are  brighter  than  ever.  The 
following  resolution  passed  in  Saigon  last  De- 
cember exemplifles  the  spirit,  conviction,  and 
dedication    that    permeate    the    movement' 


"RESOLDTION  in  support  of  IHE  lOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK, 
JULY    13-19,    1969 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  since  1959 — when 
the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  and  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  signed  it  Into  Public  La-  •  86-90 — 
All  Communist  Capitols  have  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  Annual  Week  as  being  inimical 
to  their  fundamental  Interests;  and  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  to  the  mounting  con- 
sternation of  Moscow,  Pelplng,  Havana  and 
others,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Movement 
has  steadily  grown  In  the  United  States,  and 
every  President  in  this  decade  has  Issued  a 
proclamation  in  behalf  of  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  every  captive  nation  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  Soviet  Union.  Asia  and 
Cuba; 

"In  the  belief  that  the  movement  to  sup- 
port freedom  and  liberation  of  all  captive 
nations  has  now  taken  hold  In  numerous 
other  countries  in  the  free  world  as  evi- 
denced by  week  observances  in  the  Republic 
of  China,  Korea,  Argentina,  Australia  and  a 
number  of  other  countries; 

"Maintaining  that,  for  the  security  of  the 
free  world  and  for  cold  war  victory  over  the 
deadly  forces  of  communism  and  Sino-So- 
vlet,  Russian  imperlo-coloniallsm.  It  is  Indls- 
penslble  for  all  free  men  regularly  to  make 
known  their  determination  never  to  acqui- 
esce to  the  permanent  captivity  of  the  27  na- 
tions in  the  red  empire; 

"The  Second  Conference  of  the  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League  now  resolves  that: 

'The  League  and  its  members  and  associ- 
ated groups  will  exert  every  effort  to  make 
the  10th  Anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  on  July  13-19,  1969,  the  most  success- 
ful yet  by; 

"1.  Urging  each  head  of  state  to  issue  a 
captive  week  proclamation  patterned  after 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

"2.  Conducting  observances  of  the  Week 
In  member  countries  and  utilizing  all  media 
so  that  our  combined  message  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Captive  Nations;  and 

"3.  Dispatching  the  published  results  of 
this  event  to  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  in  Washington,  DC,  for  their  ap- 
propriate transmission  to  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"Submitted  by 

"Rama  Swarup, 
"Chief  Delegation.  India." 


July  16,  1969    I  Juhj  16,  1969 
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PEACE     WITH     FREEDOM     AND     JUSTICE 

As  we  realistically  look  ahead,  the  plain 
fact  to  be  soberly  recognized  is  that  the  basic 
issues  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gressional passage  of  the  resolution  still  are 
with  us  today  and  will  be  so  as  we  enter  the 
70's.  The  full  reality  of  the  captive  nations 
the   ever-growing  threat   of  Soviet  Russian 
imperio-colonlalism,  and  Moscow's  drive  for 
world  domination  have  been,  are,  and  will 
continue   to    be    the   basic   Issues.    And    no 
amount  of  confetti  diplomacy,  political  zig- 
zags, and  boundless  rhetoric  about  domestic 
priorities,  nuclear  destruction,  campus  riots, 
military-business  complexes  and  other  sickly 
symptoms  of  an  abetted  Implosion  can  con- 
ceal   the   urgent   pressures   of   these   Issues. 
Those  in  the  movement  have  no  doubt  that  a 
recovery  of  our  realism  lies  ahead.  This  is  the 
time    to    readjust    our    perspectives,    cease 
drifting  with  every  ephemeral  upsurge,  and 
begin  to  view  essentials  in  toto,  with  a  firm 
reassertlon  of  national  principles  and  goals. 
On   the  occasion  of  this  10th,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  words  uttered  by  Khrushchev 
In  "the  spirit  of  Camp  David"  ten  years  ago. 
Mimicking  past   dictators,   he  claimed  that 
the  West  Is  "hit  by  old  age." «  He  illustrated 
his  point  by  quoting  Tolstoy:  "When  I  was 
young,  I  was  strong  with  women,  but  now  I 
feel  pain  and  bitterness — I  have  a  great  de- 
sire for  them  but  I  have  no  strength."  "This," 
opined  Nlkita  the  Sanguine,  "Is  exactly  the 


West's  attitude."  It  Is  obvious  that  one  of 
the  many  fundamental  subjects  he  failed  to 
learn  during  his  triumphant  cold  war  vi.sit 
here  was  the  full  power  of  the  American 
heritage.  That  boundless  power  Is  reflected  in 
all  spheres  of  our  society,  regardless  of  some 
of  its  imperfections.  And  it  is  this  power, 
diversely  generated  in  the  solidity  of  Amer- 
ican institutions,  that  provides  the  inspira- 
tional drive,  the  intuitive  vision,  the  courage 
and  will,  the  principled  behavior  which  have 
helped  to  shape  the  soul  of  America. 

Our  recurring  capacity  for  placing  first 
things  flrst,  for  planning  under  the  guidance 
of  fixed  principle  and  toward  well-defined 
ends,  is  a  facility  by  which  the  so-called 
intricacies  of  international  relations  could  be 
easily  unraveled.  A  study  of  foreign  affairs 
and  how  they  impinge  on  our  national  secu- 
rity demands  the  exercise  of  not  only  the 
mind  but  also  the  heart.  Our  gestures,  our 
appeals,  whether  executed  through  economic, 
military,  diplomatic  or  other  means,  are 
necessarily  directed  at  both  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  peoples  elsewhere.  The  success  or 
failure  of  these  efforts  depends  primarily  on 
what  we  stand  for,  how  well  and  passionately 
we  articulate  it,  and  why  we  are  determined 
by  common  will  to  uphold  and  advance  that 
for  which  we  really  exist.  Basically,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  angle  of  interpretation,  the 
security  of  our  Nation  is  inextricably  tied  up 
with  this  what,  how,  and  why. 

Peace  with  honor  has  no  meaning  without 
the  principles,  operational   means,  and  ob- 
jective ends  that  are  respectively  implied  by 
our  what,  how,  and  why.  Peace  with  honor 
carries  a  price  set  by  these  three  determi- 
nants: by  nature,  it  precludes  peace  at  any 
price.  The  very  formldablllty  of  our  military 
defense   structure   is    also   founded    on    the 
what,  the  how,  and  the  why.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  the  finest  military  equipment 
could  easily  become  a  heap  of  Junk  If  the 
national    will     to    fight    were    successfully 
sapped  by  Moscow's  cold  war  maneuvers.  The 
being  of  our  Nation— what  the  United  States 
Is,  means,  and  .symbolizes  for  people  every- 
where— subsists  in  the  what  of  our  princi- 
ples, the  how  of  our  methods,  and  the  why 
of  our  certitude,  will,  and  vision.  Peace  with 
honor  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  this 
national  being,  which  is  vitally  important  to 
the  captive  nations  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
In  these  times,  and  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  examine  first  the  what — the 
principles  by  which  our  Nation  has  become 
the  most  powerful   on   earth.  Derived  from 
our  rich  Judeo-Christlan  herlUge  and  nat- 
ural law,  the  moral  and  political  principles 
of  intrinsic  personal  dignity,  equality  before 
the  law,  individual  liberty,  private  opportu- 
nity and  enterprise,  communal  welfare,  and 
national  self-determination  have  formed  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Great  Tradition  and 
Experiment  which  Is  America.  These  princi- 
ples are  enshrined  In  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution,  and  our  Bill 
of  Rights  which  In  whatever  age — the  ma- 
chine,  the  atomic,   or  space — have  steadily 
mirrored  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  peo- 
ples and  nations  throughout  the  world.  "Hiese 
documents  spell  out  a  living  and  expanding 
revolution  which  affects  peoples  and  nations 
not  only  in  Africa  and  Asia  but  also  within 
the  Soviet   Union   Itself.   Freely   blessed  for 
self-criticism,   we  are  the   first  to  say  that 
in  the  perennial   light   of  these  principles, 
many  of   our  Institutions  require  improve- 
ment, reconstruction,  and  change;   but  this 
is   no   reason   for   us  to  shy  from  the  pro- 
digious truth   that  our  society  stands  in  a 
contrast  of  day  to  night  to  the  totalitarian 
jungle  of  Moscow's  empire. 

Those  who  today  are  assaulting  our  in- 
stitutions, had  no  faith  in  these  principles 
or  in  themselves  before  Moscow  evolved  as  a 
military  contender.  But  since  the  launching 
of  the  Sputnik  and,  with  it,  Khrushchev's 
concentrated  cold  war  campaign  against  the 
United  States,  many  strange  voices  have  been 
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raised  In  this  country.  Their  number  and 
their  depth  attest  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Russian  cold  war  propaganda.  Without  even 
knowing  it,  many  have  become  elBclent,  cost- 
less tools  of  this  propaganda.  Worse  still,  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  ""gaps"'  thrown 
at  us  dally,  they  give  witness  to  the  basic 
intellectual  and  spiritual  gap  found  in  many 
quarters  of  our  society. 

JUSTICE  AND  FREEDOM  FOR  PEACE 

Ideologically,  our  firm  bent  as  a  Nation 
can  only  be  along  the  path  of  Justice  and 
freedom  for  peace  and  friendship.  Given  our 
time-honored  principles,  our  t«sted  rules  of 
national  conduct,  logically  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Moscow's  offer  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship are  as  spurious  as  its  issue  of  capitalism 
versus  soclaJlsm.  Yet  it  Is  amazing  how  many 
m  this  country  uncritically  permitted  their 
thoughts  to  slide  into  these  contrived  con- 
ceptual slots.  As  with  Hitler,  the  overriding 
issue  with  the  Kremlin  and  its  syndicate  Is 
freedom  and  slavery."  One  lmi>ertallst  sys- 
tem was  smashed,  another  surges  forth  to 
threaten  our  national  existence.  Peace  and 
friendship  are  the  effects,  the  consequents, 
of  Justice  and  freedom,  not  their  cause.  Only 
through  the  advance  and  establishment  of 
justice  and  freedom  can  the  harmonization 
of  relationships  Into  normal  concourse  be 
attained  to  weld  the  true  bonds  of  peace  and 
friendship  among  nations  as  well  as  between 
individuals  and  groups.  As  in  the  case  of  its 
predecessors  of  many  centuries,  for  the  pres- 
ent Russian  totalltarians  the  slogan  of  peace 
and  friendship  is  only  an  Instrument  of 
calculated  deception.  Its  logic  rests  only  in 
the  complacency,  doubt,  confusion,  and 
naivety  it  can  breed  in  the  camp  of  the 
targeted  non-Russlan  victim,  including  the 
United  States. 

THE  PERSISTENT  COLD  WAR  CAP 

The  issues  of  ten  years  ago  are  the  same 
today  when  we  now  consider  the  how — the 
means,  ways,  methods  by  which  we  articu- 
late, translate,  and  objectify  the  what.  The 
efficacy  of  our  methods — the  how — depends 
on  how  well  we  understand  and  perceive  the 
object  against  whom  they  are  forged  and 
employed.  This  Involves  our  own  concep- 
tion of  the  cold  war,  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  our 
awareness  of  the  primacy  of  propaganda  in 
the  cold  war  arsenal  of  Imperial  Moscow. 

Here,  too,  it  is  amazing  that  in  all  the  60's 
dither  about  '"gaps,""  the  truly  most  essen- 
tial gap— the  gap  that  will  determine 
whether  we'll  plunge  dlsadvantageously  into 
a  hot  global  war  or  face.  In  moral  surrender, 
a  cold  war  defeat — has  scajrcely  been  men- 
tioned. The  cold  war  gap,  rather  than  any 
other  gap,  has  accounted  for  freedom's 
tremendous  losses  these  past  three  decades. 
Just  bear  in  mind  that  the  tides  of  freedom 
even  receded  when  the  other  "gaps"  were 
non-existent.  ""FYom  Atomic  Monopolv  and 
Air  Supremacy  to  the  Pear  of  Annihilation" 
might  not  be  a  pretty  caption  In  the  book  of 
some  future  historian,  but  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  no  nation  in  modern  history 
has  lost  so  much  In  so  short  a  time  as  ours. 
Even  during  World  War  II  we  failed  to  under- 
stand our  hot  war  ally  who  bore  also  the 
face  of  our  cold  war  enemy. 

"The  best  way  to  eliminate  war,"  said 
Khrushchev  openly,  "Is  the  gaining  of  power 
by  Communists  all  over  the  world."  This 
statement  alone  gives  one  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  cold  war.  On  every  conti- 
nent Moscow  has  been  feverishly  pursuing 
Its  goal  of  world  domination  while  at  the 
same  time  professing  efforts  aimed  at  a  les- 
sening of  world  tensions.  This  cold  war  ma- 
neuver has  even  succeeded  in  generating  the 
illusion  of  a  cold  war  cessation  here  and 
With  Pavlovian  effect,  in  developing  the  im- 
plosion factor.  The  plain  fact  is  that  cold 
war  activity  is  a  necessary  coefficient  of  the 
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Russian  Imperialist  system  and  totalitarian 
structure.  On  smaller  scales,  it  has  always 
been.  In  the  same  way  that  the  elimination 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  or  a  genuine  and  exten- 
sive liberalization  of  conditions  in  Moscow's 
empire  would  seal  the  demise  of  this  empire, 
so  the  cessation  of  cold  war  operations  would 
dry  up  its  motivating  forces  of  being.  In 
short,  the  cold  war  is  a  basic  motive  force  for 
the  necessary  expansionism  of  Moscow's  em- 
pire without  which  its  Internal  totalitarian- 
ism would  have  no  Justification  for  exist- 
ence. 

If  eventually,  we  are  not  to  be  cornered 
into  making  the  drastic,  or  better,  disastrous 
choice  between  a  hot  global  war  at  consider- 
able disadvantage  or  humiliating  cold  war 
surrender.  It  is  indispensable  for  us  now  to 
face  up  to  the  persistent  cold  war  gap,  to 
grasp  the  traditional  Russian  cold  war  meth- 
ods, to  establish  an  efficient  cold  war  ap- 
paratus, and  to  pose  our  own  freedom  chal- 
lenges to  Moscow.  Those  who  counter  that 
this  might  lead  to  a  hot  war,  not  only  hide 
from  the  realities  of  the  cold  war  but  also, 
in  their  thinking,  wind  up  with  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  this  disastrous  choice.  In  a 
military  condition  of  mutual  deterrence 
"parity"  and  even  In  some  respects  inferior- 
ity, the  weight  of  net  advantage  naturally 
favors  the  one  better  equipped  to  wage  the 
cold  war.  With  the  cold  war  gap,  this  ad- 
vantage is  Moscow's.  Missiles,  boosters.  ABM's 
and  evidences  of  the  other  gaps  have  no 
place  in  so-called  intensive  revolutions 
sparked  off  by  patient  subversion,  infiltra- 
tion, blackmail  and  other  devices  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Un- 
less one  is  so  far  gone  with  haunting  hallu- 
cinations of  push-button  co-annihilation,  a 
skillfully  executed  cold  war  operation  could 
even  balance  off,  with  much  to  spare,  the 
effects  of  the  other  gaps.  After  all,  man  will 
always  be  the  ultimate  weapon;  and  free- 
dom-aspiring men  and  nations  in  Moscow's 
empire  are  yet  our  most  formidable  weapon 
in  an  Incessant  war  of  diplomatic  maneuvers, 
propaganda,  subversion,  and  a  host  of  other 
paramilitary  phenomena. 

Quite  precisely,  the  cold  war  Is  a  twilight 
condition  of  neither  peace  nor  hot  war  where 
all  the  basic  elements  of  a  hot  war — preda- 
tory design,  aggressive  strategy,  tactics,  and 
techniques — are  present,  except  for  open  mil- 
itary combat  between  states.  But  the  cold 
war,  as  waged  by  Moscow,  Is  also  a  planned 
process  leading  to  vlctorioxis  results  in  time. 
This  Is  why  it  is  an  illusion  to  speak  of  peace 
while  this  process  is  going  on  relentlessly 
and  with  Increasing  Russian  confidence  and 
arrogance.  The  prevalence  of  genuine  peace, 
thus,  is  measured  not  only  by  the  absence  of 
a  hot  war  but  also  by  the  absence  of  a  cold 
war  and  all  that  it  entails. 

Our  situation  In  the  cold  war  gap  today 
embraces  both  a  supreme  paradox  and  an 
Imposing  Irony.  The  supreme  paradox  Is  that 
while  we  fear  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
cold  war  because  it  might  lead  to  a  hot  war, 
Moscow  shows  no  fear  of  a  hot  war  result- 
ing from  Its  intense  cold  war  operations.  The 
lmp>osing  irony  is  that  in  any  hot  war  we 
wouldn't  think  twice  about  establishing  a 
politico-psychological  apparatus  which  is 
the  same  that  is  desperately  needed  in  the 
present  cold  war.  For  reasons  of  survival,  if 
not  national  goals  of  security  and  expanded 
freedom,  the  cold  war  gap  must  be  closed. 
Foreign  economic  aid,  military  alliances,  and 
our  own  adequate  military  establishment 
cannot  in  themselves  cope  with  Moscow's 
cold  war  operations. 

Of  course,  the  present  Russian  totalitari- 
ans  possess  the  wealth  of  centuries  of  ex- 
perience in  cold  war  methods  and  tech- 
niques. From  the  16th  century  on,  their  pred- 
ecessors built  an  unprecedented  empire  with 
these  selfsame  techniques  of  subversion,  in- 
filtration, conspiracy,  blackmail,  and  divlde- 
and-conquer.  There  isn't  a  century  for  which 
cases  cannot  be  given  of  the  skillful  use  of 
these  methods.  Lenin  learned  these  from  the 


history  of  the  empire,  not  from  Marx  or 
Engels  Being  true  Leninist,  Stalin  and  all 
who  have  followed  have  exploited  the  fake 
philosophy  of  communism  as  a  cold  war  In- 
strument in  the  same  way  that  the  previous 
Tsars  manipulated  the  equally  fake  philos- 
ophies of  Russian  Orthodox  supremacy  and 
Pan-Slavism.  Also  true  to  tradition,'  they 
have  bellowed  non-interference  as  concerns 
free  Interest  in  their  captives  Just  as  their 
forebears  had  done  In  connection  with  their 
enslaved  nations.  Interference,  In  the  Rus- 
sian view.  Is  only  a  one-way  street,  outside 
the  empire  and  the  new  Brezhnev  doctrine 
surpasses  anything  of  the  past.  The  Tsars 
were  also  masters  in  instigating  antl-Jewlsh 
agitation  to  discredit  legitimate  movements 
and  Institutions:  the  Red  Tsars  have  shown 
equal  mastery  in  dipping  into  the  sewers  of 
prejudice  to  accomplish  similar  ends,  par- 
ticularly with  the  myth  of  Ukranlan  anti- 
Semitism." 

THE    INTELLECTUAL    CAP    RE:     U.S.S.R. 

When  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  1959,  little  did  we  antici- 
pate that  it  would  provoke  Moscow  to  think 
that  this  Intellectual  gap  in  our  country  has 
been  spontaneously  closed.  Its  actions 
showed  that  It  has  feared  this  deeply,  and 
with  good  reason.  Once  this  gap  is  filled,  in 
our  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  Free  World, 
Russia  F>er  se  would  dwindle  to  proper  size. 
Russian  propaganda,  which  exaggerates  the 
Potemkln  Village  achievements  of  science, 
technology,  economics,  and  education  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  would  suffer  Irreparable  losses.  Our 
added  knowledge,  understanding,  and  per- 
ception of  the  Soviet  Union,  if  skillfully 
used,  could  render  Moscow  indefinitely  in- 
secure within  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  They 
would  eliminate,  too,  many  of  our  baseless 
fears. 

It  is  not  a  stroke  of  super-patriotic  rhet- 
oric to  declare  that,  on  the  basis  of  projected 
current  trends,  easily  within  the  next  fifty 
years  no  nation  could  be  compared  in  total 
power  and  capability  with  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  Union,  factually  and  historically, 
Is  not  a  nation  In  addition  to  Russia  and  its 
approximately  110  million  people,  the  Soviet 
Union  consists  of  many  non-Russian  na- 
tions which,  significantly,  make  up  the  ma- 
jority of  captive  nations  in  the  entire  Red 
Empire"  One  of  them.  Ukraine,  with  its  45 
million  people,  is  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Moscow 
has  its  internal  satellites  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ternal ones.  If  the  external  ones,  like  Poland 
and  Hungary,  are  deemed  unreliable  for 
Moscow's  global  purposes,  the  record  of  the 
past  forty-six  years  shows  that  the  internal 
satellites,  like  Ukraine  and  Turkestan,  are 
equally  unreliable.  Without  the  rich  captive 
resources  of  these  internal  satellite'.  Russia 
would  be  a  power  no  greater  than  an  inte- 
grated Germany.  Most  of  us  are  even  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  about  35  million  Mos- 
lems, many  with  strong  ties  with  Turkey 
and  Pakistan,  are  held  captive  in  this  pri- 
mary empire  of  Moscow. 

Give  some  thought  to  these  fundamental 
facts  and  what  they  signify.  These  facts  are 
expressed  in  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution 
and  the  Russian  totalitarlans  have  recog- 
nized well  their  significance  and  their  por- 
tent. Unfortunately,  many  of  us  still  dont. 
Our  economic  and  military  comparisons  are 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  false  and  misleading 
concepts  and  definitions.  There  is  no  more 
a  gross  national  product  in  the  Soviet  Union 
than  there  Is  a  gross  global  product  here  A  ■ 
gross  imperial  product,  with  phonetic  em- 
phasis upon  the  GIP.  is  truer  to  fact.  We  ap- 
proach a  far  more  accurate  and  different  pic- 
ture of  relative  economic  strength  by  only 
comparing  the  total  output  of  Moscow's  en- 
tire empire  and  Red  syndicate  members, 
which  includes  mainland  China,  with  that 
of  the  Free  World  Alliances.  The  difference 
is  staggering.  Comparing  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  nation,  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
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which  Is  an  empire  of  many  subjugated  na- 
tions, cannot  suit  Moscow's  propaganda  mill 
better  It  conceals  all  the  facte  of  economic 
colonialism  within  the  USSR.  Itself. 

For  the  same  basic  reasons,  our  military 
comparisons  are  askewed.  If  we  deem  the 
armed  forces  of  the  external  satellites  as 
being  unreliable  for  Moscow,  there  are  firm 
grounds  for  a  similar  evaluation  of  the 
armed  forces  In  the  USSR.  About  45 <n-  of 
these  forces  consist  of  captive  non-Russlana, 
and  these,  by  basic  policy,  are  largely  dis- 
persed from  their  respective  homelands  In 
this  substrata  empire.  Our  memories  are 
short,  and  our  perspectives  are  narrow.  Only 
In  the  past  world  war,  more  like  yesterday, 
mUIlons  of  these  non-Russians  deserted  to 
take  up  arnas  against  Moscow.  In  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  Ukrainians.  Russians  and 
others  Joined  with  the  Hungarian  patriots. 
In  Napoleonic  times,  Alexander  I  threat- 
ened Europe  with  his  armed  might;  before 
World  War  I,  Tsar  Nicholas  II  scared  Europe 
with  the  "steamroller,"  his  imperial  armed 
forces;  and  now  the  Red  Tsars  engage  with 
differing  Intensity  in  nuclear  blackmail.  In 
three  major  wars  in  this  century,  the  multl- 
oatioBAl  forces  controlled  by  Moscow  dis- 
kit«gBat«d  early  in  the  deadly  game.  Con- 
trary to  popular  myth,  both  Napoleon  and 
Hitler  were  defeated  not  by  forces  but  by 
the  emptiness  of  their  ideologies.  Both  had 
nothing  but  continued  slavery  to  offer  to 
the  Russian  and  non-Russian  nations  in 
Moscow's  empire. 

We,  of  course,  seek  to  conquer  no  one.  But 
we  richly  possess  an  Ideology  which  empha- 
sizes that  freedom  is  indivisible.  And  In  the 
permanent  cold  war  it  is  the  deadliest  weap- 
on against  Moscow's  totalitarian  empire,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Terms  like  "the  Soviets,"  "the 
Soviet  people,"  "the  Soviet  nation."  or  Rus- 
sia as  an  equivalent  for  USSR  are  marks  of 
our  intellectual  lag  regarding  this  basic  em- 
pire." This  lag  is  shown,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  nowhere  in  our  Government  is  there 
any  continuous  study  made  of  the  sensitive 
relations  between  Moscow  and  its  internal 
satellites.  Our  ignorance  along  this  funda- 
mental line  Is  appalling.  We're  like  a  foot- 
ball team  facing-  an  opponent  without  the 
advantage  of  a  scout's  briefing  on  his  basic 
weaknesses 

THE    WILL    rOR    FREEDOM 

Now.  finally,  the  why  of  our  position  on 
peace  with  freedom  and  Justice  during  this 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution.  Principles  and  know-how 
are  mute  without  the  human  will  to  enforce 
them.  Our  will  for  freedom  Is  not  Just  an 
emotion;  it  Is  a  certitude,  a  vision  with  a 
rational  outlook.  On  the  basis  of  our  princi- 
ples and  the  capabilities  set  by  our  know- 
how,  this  will  works  creatively  to  mould 
that  world  order  allowing  for  the  free  and 
maximum  fniition  of  individual  and  na- 
tional potentialities.  Our  conception  of  world 
order,  based  on  rights  and  law,  is  the  very 
negation  of  Moscow's  colonial  and  imperial- 
ist totalitarianism.  This  will  for  freedom 
creates,  not  Jvist  preserves;  it  moves  forward, 
not  Just  rests:  It  Is  determined  to  see  things 
through  on  the  time-honored  principle  that 
the  best  defense  is  the  offense.  We  are  so 
growth-conscious  today  about  our  economy, 
foreign  trade,  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
space  exploration  and  other  fields;  the  one 
area  about  which  we  should  be  most  growth- 
conscious  Is  the  state  of  world  freedom. 

In  this  year  of  the  "10th"  and  going  Into 
the  70's.  we  can  do  much  to  further  this 
will  for  freedom.  One,  you  can  write  to  the 
Members  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  urge  them 
to  pass  the  measures  for  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  The  ma- 
jority Is  for  it,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Rep.  William  Colmer  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  obstructed  Its  very  consideration. 
Two,   you  can  request  your  representatlvee 


in  Washington  to  demand  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  a  full  Inquiry  into 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR.  The  policy  of 
the  last  thlrty-slx  years  has  proven  to  be 
harmful  to  our  Interests,  and  there  are  other 
courses  of  action  to  Insure  the  uneasy  peace. 
Such  an  Inquiry  Is  inevitable  in  time,  but 
better  sooner  than  later.  Third,  you  can  also 
press  for  a  more  vigorous  and  enlightened 
policy  in  U.S.I.A.  as  concerns  all  the  captive 
nations.  Fourth,  to  close  the  serious  cold 
war  gap,  you  can  also  further  the  move  for 
the  creation  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and 
a  Freedom  Academy.  And  lastly,  you  can 
broaden  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  as  a  national  forum  for  the  basic  is- 
sues discussed  above.  With  these  stepw  alone, 
an  education  for  freedom  by  contrast  would 
be  launched  to  completely  dwarf  the  dan- 
gerous nonsense  now  current  on  our  cam- 
puses and  In  several  of  our  cities. 

By  doing  what  you  believe  in  is  the  true 
exercise  of  the  will  for  freedom.  Our  will 
for  freedom  is  the  backbone  of  the  will  to 
freedom  among  the  enslaved.  This  will  Is  at 
the  core  of  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice. 
It  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution. 
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[From  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  July  5,  1969] 

National  Captive  Nations  Committee  Spurs 

Observance  of  "Week" 

Washington,  DC. — Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky, 
President  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  and  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee,  issued  a 
statement  urging  all  American  ethnic  orga- 
nizations and  patriotic  societies  to  use  the 
maximum  of  all  available  media  to  focus 
attention  on  the  captive  nations. 

Officially,  the  "Week"  falls  in  the  period 
of  July  13-20,  1969,  and  Is  highlighted  as  the 
"Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution." 

In  a  letter  sent  to  every  U.S.  Senator  and 
Congressman,  Dr.  Dobrlansky  Invited  them 
to  make  statements  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
during  the  "Week,"  and  stated: 

"The  basic  issues  facing  our  nation  today 
are  the  same  as  they  were  ten  years  ago, 
except  that  we're  at  a  greater  disadvantage 
in  coping  with  them.  Our  Illusions  of  the 
60's  have  not  rendered  the  captive  nations — 
the  peoples  themselves — any  less  captive. 
While  we  attend  to  derivative  issues  such  as 
Vietnam,  the  ABM,  etc.,  it  would  be  fatal  to 
have  our  attention  diverted  from  the  original 
issues  of  the  captive  nations  and  Soviet  Rus- 


sian tmperio-colonlallsm.  Among  the  many 
actions  that  can  be  taken  both  for  our  secu- 
rity and  the  freedom  of  one  billion  captive 
peoples,  a  Special  House  Committee  on  ihe 
Captive  Nations  and  a  full-scale  Senate  re- 
appraisal of  VS.  policy  toward  the  USSR- 
Moscow  being  the  only  formidable  enemy- 
would  unleash  an  Education  for  Freedom 
Through  Contrast  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  would  redirect  the  energies  oi  uur 
youth  in  constructive  union  with  those  of 
youth  seeking  liberty  and  freedom  throuKh- 
out  the  Red  Empire." 

BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT    SOUGHT 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Cong. 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (Democrat)  and  Cong.  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwlnskl  (Republican)  Introduced 
special  resolutions  calling  for  support  of  '..he 
captive  nations  movement. 

During  the  "Week"  a  series  of  manlfe.st.i- 
tions.  rallies,  and  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Phoenix. 
Philadelphia,  Detroit.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland. 
Los  Angeles  and  In  other  cities. 

On  July  16.  1969  the  NCWC  will  hold  the 
10th  Anniversary  Banquet  at  the  UnlverEity 
Club,  at  which  Mr.  George  Meany,  President 
of  AFL-CIO,  and  Dr.  Ku  Chengkang,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Commumst 
League,  will  be  honored. 

OBSERVANCE    IN   NEW    YORK 

Dr.  Ku  win  also  be  honored  in  Philadf]- 
phla  and  New  York  City,  where  special  din- 
ners and  receptions  will  be  organized  In  :.is 
honor. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  observance  of 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  in  New  York  City 
win  be  observed  by  various  groups  and  ur- 
ganizations.  A  liturgy  for  the  captive  na- 
tions will  be  celebrated  at  St.  PaUlck's  C.i- 
thedral  on  Sunday.  July  13.  1969  during 
which  Rev.  George  Muresan.  a  Rumanian 
Eastern-Rite  priest,  will  preach  on  the  per- 
secution of  the  Eastern  Churches  by  the 
Communists. 

Following  the  mass,  a  rally  will  be  held  in 
Central  Park,  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Judge  Matthew  Troy.  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say and  others  will  address  the  gathering. 
Mayor  Lindsay  will  also  sign  a  proclamation 
at  New  York's  City  Hall. 

[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Weekly.  Jtily  5.  1969) 
Captive  Nations  Week,   1969 

From  July  13  to  20,  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
will  be  observed  throughout  the  land  vith 
appropriate  ceremonies,  manifestations, 
meetings  and  solemn  liturgies  in  churches, 
as  provided  by  Public  Law  86-90.  President 
Nixon  Is  expected  to  Issue  his  first  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation,  calling  on  all  Americans 
to  observe  the  Week  with  meaningful  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  captive 
nations. 

This  year  the  Week  will  be  observed  under 
the  impact  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia last  August,  and  the  observance  it- 
self will  have  a  different  significance.  Prior 
to  the  seiztire  of  Czechoslovakia  many  lead- 
ers, especially  the  mass  communications 
media  people  among  us,  were  prone  to  deni- 
grate the  meaning  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  regarded  it  as  an  Irritant  used  by  "exile 
groups"  to  antagonize  Moscow  and  thus  im- 
pede "peaceful  coexistence." 

But  the  brutal  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  Soviet  and  satellite  forces  demon- 
stated  the  perpetual  aggression  of  Moscow 
and  brought  a  new  threat  to  Central  and 
Western  Europe.  Therefore,  the  position  of 
the  captive  nations  and  their  unceasing  fight 
for  freedom  and  national  self-determination 
can  now  be  viewed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
rest  of  free  Europe,  which  is  threatened  and 
which  may  also  become  captive,  if  the  free 
world  continues  to  be  indifferent  to  the  en- 
slaved nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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The  American  people,  blessed  by  God  with 
freedom  and  material  wealth  have  the  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  captive  nations  that 
they  are  their  true  friends  and  allies.  The 
U.S.  Government  and  the  governments  of 
other  free  countries  can  enhance  their  pres- 
tige and  influence  by  capitalizing  upon  the 
cleavages  and  discontent  which  the  captive 
nations  create  for  the  Russian  Communist 
masters. 

On  this  occasion,  we  should  make  sure 
that  the  concern  over  the  captive  nations  is 
part  and  parcel  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
that  it  is  more  than  Just  speech-making  and 
ceremonial  manifestations,  but  that  it  is  one 
of  the  basic  principles  and  a  dedicated  policy 
of  ;>ur  commitment  to  the  cause  of  universal 
freedom. 

Ten  years  ago  the  U.S.  Congress  enacted 
this  far-sighted  legislation  which  is  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution  in  defense  of 
the  captive  nations.  It  is  now  up  to  our 
policymakers  to  make  appropriate  use  of 
this  legislation  in  our  policies  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  the  "Captive  Nations  Week  Res- 
olution" essentially  is  a  weapon  of  truth  and 
an  instrument  of  freedom  against  slavery 
and  oppression. 


I  Prom  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dally,  July  3, 
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The  10th  Anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 

To  Be  Marked 

Philadelphia. — The  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  will  be 
marked  with  special  ceremonies  here  at  In- 
dependence Hall  on  Sunday.  July  20.  The 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  authored  by 
UCCA  president.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  was 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1959.  It  calls 
for  the  proclamation  by  each  Incumbent  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  of  the  third  week  In  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  until  such  time  as  all 
the  nations  enslaved  by  Moscow  regain  their 
national  freedom. 

The  Philadelphia  CNW  Committee  which 
is  iieaded  by  Dr.  Austin  App,  president, 
Ignatius  BlUlnsky.  vice  president,  Mrs.  M&r- 
got  Rotla,  secretary,  and  Albert  Beglan, 
tre.isurer.  has  prepared  an  Interesting  pro- 
gram to  mark  this  year's  anniversary  ob- 
servance. 

Tiie  keynote  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Ku  Chang- 
Kang  of  Formosa,  president  of  the  Asian  Antl- 
Communlst  League,  a  member  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  National  Assembly  of  Formosa 
and  special  adviser  to  the  President  of  Na- 
tionalist China. 

Other  prominent  personalities  at  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  anniversary  observance 
In  Philadelphia  will  be:  Stanley  Miller,  a 
member  of  the  Gubernatorial  Cabinet  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  Mayor  James  Tate, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Austin  App,  and 
others. 

Eleven  national  groups  will  take  p&rt  In 
the  manifestation.  A  special  highlight  of  the 
proeram  wll  be  the  signing  of  a  "Declaration 
of  Independence"  by  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  CNW  Committee  and  represent- 
atives of  the  national  groups  In  the  historic 
Congress  chamber  where  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  signed. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  a  wreath-laying 
ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
Liberty  Bell. 

The  program,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin 
at  5:30  p.m..  wiU  be  directed  by  the  CNW 
Committee  vice  president.  Mr.  I.  Bllllnsky. 

Captive  Nations  Week 
Ten  years  ago.  President  Elsenhower  pro- 
claimed the  third  week  of  July  ae  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  tenth  annlversarv  wlU 
be  observed  from  July  13  to  July  20  in  1969. 
Each  succeeding  president  has  called  for  ap- 
propriate observance  of  such  a  week. 


In  this  land  of  the  free,  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  can  still  exist  In  this 
twentieth  century,  systems  of  government 
which  deny  their  people  fundamental  human 
rights,  and  base  their  Industrial  and  techni- 
cal progress  on  the  labor  of  depressed  and 
deprived  masses  of  their  people,  or  that  in- 
tellectuals and  others  are  still  being  impris- 
oned or  exiled  to  slave  labor  for  daring  to 
question  or  protest  the  harsh  dictatorships 
that  deny  basic  freedoms.  The  guilt  of  many 
present-day  regimes  Is  all  the  greater  be- 
cause they  are  signatories  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and.  In  most 
cases,  members  of  the  United  Nations  dedi- 
cated to  implementing  those  very  rights,  as- 
suring freedom  and  Justice  to  all. 

While  condemning  colonialism  and  assist- 
ing in  the  dissolution  of  empires,  what  have 
the  Communist  nations  of  the  Soviet  empire 
and  mainland  China  done  except  deny  free- 
dom to  their  own  people,  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  reduce  to  colonial  status  whatever 
territories  they  could  dominate  as  satellites? 
What  has  happened  to  the  basic  freedoms 
and  fundamental  human  rights  In  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others?  Is  there 
nothing  free  nations  can  do  when  people  cry 
out  "Oome  over  to  Czechoslovakia  and  help 
us!"? 

Within  these  United  States  are  many  peo- 
ple of  many  nationalities  whose  parents 
sought  freedom  here  from  rellglovis,  political 
and  or  economic  oppression.  There  are  many 
others  who  themselves  were  forced  to  flee 
their  native  lands  after  World  War  II.  when 
Communism  took  over  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  and  soon  thereafter  In  mainland 
China.  Tibet  and  Cuba.  On  such  an  anniver- 
sary as  this,  those  who  walked  out  on  Com- 
munism are  saddened  by  the  remembrance 
of  relatives  and  friends  still  in  the  satellites 
and  the  "People's  Republics,"  another  name 
for  the  colonies  of  the  Oommunlsts.  Unlike 
most  Americans,  who  have  known  Ufe  only 
under  freedom,  they  understand  the  true 
meaning  behind  Russia's  misuse  of  such 
terms  as  "peace,"  "democracy,"  and  "coexist- 
ence". They  know  that  many  are  serving  out 
25-year  sentences  in  slave-labor  camps  for 
such  "crimes"  as  establishing  schools  or  Red 
Cross  chapters  or  instilling  children  with  a 
love  of  their  own  language  or  cultural 
heritage ! 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Russia's 
violent  opposition  to  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
evidence  of  its  effect  upon  the  people  of  her 
own  republics  and  satellites,  renewing  their 
hope  of  freedom,  strengthening  their  will  to 
resist.  We  believe  her  greatest  fear  Is  that 
the  rift  with  mainland  China,  the  turning 
from  Moscow  of  Albania  and  p>erhaps  soon 
Rumania,  and  open  criticism  of  Moscow's 
policies  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Italy, 
will  continue  until  the  non-Russian  peoples 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  may  break  away  from 
Russia's  domination.  There  Is  no  monolith 
today.  The  rifts,  schisms,  fissures  are  too  wide 
and  too  deep. 

What  can  we  of  the  free  world  do  to  stop 
this  tyranny  and  treachery?  We  can  be  vigi- 
lant and  careful  not  to  be  duped  by  those 
who  think  Freedom  Is  an  ideal  and  not  a 
living  force.  It  Is  both.  We  can  urge  free 
nations  to  abandon  trade  with  those  who 
use  enslaved  peoples  for  the  purposes  of  the 
State.  We  can  Impress  upon  all  statesmen 
that  the  choice  of  human  freedom  is  always 
a  higher  ideal  than  the  choice  of  peace,  for 
peace  without  freedom  Is  no  peace  at  all. 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  call  upon 
all  people  In  this  and  other  countries  who 
love  freedom  to  continue  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  and  public  expression,  added 
to  our  hopes  and  prayers,  until  the  Com- 


munist  bloc   crumbles   and   freedom   Is   re- 
stored to  all  captive  nations. 

Btelorussian  American  Women's  As- 
sociation. 
Czechoslovak    National    Cotincil    of 

Women  in  Exile. 
Georgian  National  Alliance. 
Ukrainian  Na'honal  Women's  League 

of  America.  Inc. 
Women  for  Freedom,  Inc. 
(Note. — This  statement  was  prepared  and 
distributed    by   Women    for   Freedom,    Inc., 
July.  1969.) 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stratton 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  this  10th 
anniversary  celebration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood),  not  only  for  having  taken 
this  time  today,  but  for  his  long  leader- 
ship in  the  establishment  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  also  his  fight  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  Captive  Nations 
Committee  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  proud  to  have  been  so 
closely  associated  wih  him  in  this  long 
fight. 

A  good  deal  of  water  has  passed  under 
the  bridge  since  we  first  succeeded  in 
establishing  Captive  Nations  Week  10 
years  ago.  Many  cynical  individuals  re- 
garded this  action  at  the  time  as  purely 
a  gesture,  without  any  intrinsic  meaning 
at  all.  They  assumed  that  the  military 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  the  Soviets  held 
their  sway  over  the  captive  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  could  never  be  removed, 
least  of  all  passage  of  a  few  well-mean- 
ing words  and  resolutions  In  the  US. 
Congress. 

How  wrong  they  were.  I  would  not,  of 
course,  suggest  that  the  changes  that 
liave  taken  place  in  the  captive  nations 
area  over  the  past  10  years  have  resulted 
solely  or  even  principally  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  establish- 
ing a  Captive  Nations  Week  and  fighting 
for  a  Captive  Nations  Committee.  But  the 
cracks  in  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the 
fissures  in  monolithic  Soviet  control, 
which  have  developed  in  recent  years, 
and  the  repeated  evidences  that  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  desire  for  liberty  on  the 
part  of  captive  peoples  are  not  dead  but 
very  much  alive  indeed,  have  strongly 
underscored  the  faith  of  those  of  us  who 
fought  this  battle  in  the  belief  that  free- 
dom can  never  be  suppressed  and  that 
capitivity  must  never  be  accepted  as  in- 
evitable. 

The  differences  which  have  developed 
in  the  past  few  years  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China,  for  exam- 
ple, erupting  even  now  into  actual  armed 
conflict,  demonstrate  the  instability  of 
this  kind  of  totalitarian  system. 

The  brutal  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
a  year  ago  in  the  military  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  followed  by  a  subtle,  but 
nonetheless  relentless  taking  over  of  con- 
trol over  the  lives  and  activities  of  the 
supposedly  independent  Communist  peo- 
ples, also  demonstrate  the  fragility  of 
this  Communist  strjcture  and  the  com- 
plete inability  of  the  Soviet  system  to  live 
alongside  any  kind  of  freedom. 
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The  upheavals  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Soviet  Union  itself  in  the  years 
since  our  resolution  was  first  adopted 
and  Captive  Nations  Week  established, 
also  indicate  the  difficulties  which  a 
totalitarian  system  unwilling  to  brook 
any  differences  of  opinion,  must  en- 
counter. Mr.  Khrushchev,  eager  to  make 
some  concessions  in  Soviet  theory  to 
avoid  warfare  with  the  West,  has  been 
relegated  to  limbo  of  an  unperson  for  his 
efforts.  In  his  place  the  hard-nosed  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  behind  him  the  even 
rougher  and  tougher  Soviet  marshals, 
have  now  taken  over  full  control,  un- 
willing to  allow  even  the  very  modest  ges- 
tures toward  relaxation  initiated  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  continue,  lest  the  spirit  of 
freedom  become  so  intoxicating  for  the 
Soviet  people  as  to  threaten  the  future 
of  the  communistic  dictatorship. 

Most  recently  of  all,  as  still  further 
evidence  of  the  soundness  of  our  cause, 
was  the  tremendous  reception  given  to 
President  Nixon  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Rumania.  Contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Soviet  masters,  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  are  indeed  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  United  States,  and  welcome 
friendly  relations  with  our  country. 

The  brusqueness  with  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  now  warned  the  Rumanians 
against  any  further  displays  of  friend- 
ship toward  America  demoiastrates  again 
the  tenuous  hold  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  captive  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  we  are 
celebrating  Captive  Nations  Week  once 
again  this  year.  We  have  indeed  made 
great  progress,  in  these  10  years,  and  I 
feel  even  more  strongly  now  than  I  did 
In  days  past  that  the  day  of  real  free- 
dom for  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  is  not  really 
so  far  away  as  we  had  once  thought  it 
might  be. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Derwinski)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  we  this  afternoon  are  com- 
memorating the  11th  annual  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Flood  1  for  extending  his  leadership  in 
this  field  and  making  the  arrangements 
for  all  Members  to  effectively  demon- 
strate their  interest  and  their  determi- 
nation to  see  that  the  captive  nations  of 
communism  achieve  their  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  continuation  of  my 
remarks  today  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion of  the  nth  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  following  material : 

Proclamations  issued  by — 

Gov.  Paul  B.  Ogilvie  of  my  State  of 
Illinois: 

Gov.  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  of  Florida; 

Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  of  Vermont; 

Gov.  Harold  LeVander  of  Minnesota: 


Mayor  Nelson  Howarth  of  Springfield, 

m.; 

Mayor  J.  Bracken  Lee  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  and 

Mayor  Sam  Schwartzkopf  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

An  article  by  Erik  A.  Dundurs  from  the 
Republican  nationalities  division  of 
Minnesota. 

An  article  by  Father  Denis  Dirscherl, 
S.J.,  from  the  July  20  Our  Sunday  Visi- 
tor, Huntington,  Ind. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky 
from  the  spring  1969  Ukrainian  Quar- 
terly. 

Two  news  releases  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Comimittee  dated 
May  26,  1969,  and  June  9,  1969. 

Two  news  releases  issued  by  the  Ari- 
zona branch  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  material  follows: 

I>ROCLAMATION STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

The  imperialistic  policies  of  Russian  Com- 
munists have  led  to  the  enslavement  of  the 
peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia. 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria  Mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azerbal- 
Jam,  Georgia.  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia.  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cos- 
sackia,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and 
others  and 

The  desire  for  liberty  and  independence 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  peoples  in 
these  conquered  nations  constitutes  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of  Commu- 
nistic leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war  and 

The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in  bringing 
about  their  freedom  and  independence,  and 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  by 
unanimous  vote  declared  the  third  week  In 
July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  so 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  ex- 
press their  sympathy  with,  and  support  for 
the  Just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  commencing  July  13,  1969  to 
be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
Illinois,  and  I  call  upon  our  citizens  to  ob- 
serve this  occasion  in  a  manner  fitting  and 
proper. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

E>one  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, this  third  day  of  July,  In  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the  one 
hundred  and   fifty-first. 

RICHARD  B.  OgILVIS, 

Governor. 
Paul  Powell, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation — State  of  Florida 

Whereas,  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Earth,  Americans,  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
stant attention  to  democratic  principles, 
have  become  the  leaders  in  mankind's  never- 
ending  struggle  for  freedom,  and 

Whereas,  this  position  of  leadership  places 
upon  the  people  of  this  nation  the  great 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  flame  of  liberty 
kindled  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  men 
everywhere,  and 

Whereas,  great  segments  of  the  world's 
population  live  in  the  limbo  of  complete 
subservience  to  governmental  doctrines  that 
strip  their  souls  and  minds  of  all  individ- 
ualism, mental  and  physical  freedom,  and 

Whereas,  these  people  stand  in  great  need 


of  encouragement  and  reassurance  from 
their  fellow  men  who  have  the  privilege  of 
living  in  the  light  of  freedom  that  liberty 
will  ultimately  prevail; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr.,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19,  1969,  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Florida,  and  urge 
all  citizens  to  Join  in  thlis  observance  by 
offering  their  assistance  and  encouragement 
to  these  freedom  loving  people. 

In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Florida  to  be  affixed  at  Tallahassee,  the 
Capital,  this  7th  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
and  in  the  recorded  history  of  Florida  four 
hundred  and  flfty-seven. 

Claitde  R.  Kirk,  Jr., 

Goi'ernor. 

Attest: 

Jane  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Vermont  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  .ind 
enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Serbia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  u: 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereais.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  of  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Deane  C.  Davis.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Vermont,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  commencing  July  13.  1969. 
as  Captive   Nations  Week  in  Vermont. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  this  fifth  day  of  June. 
A.D.  1969. 

Deane    C.    Davis, 

Governor. 
Frederick  H.  Reed. 

Secretary. 

Proclamation — State  of  Minnesota 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  of  these  conquered  nations  constitutes 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of 
Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Wheretis,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
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the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  aa  leaders  in  bring- 
ing about  their  freedom  and  independence; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
eEtablishlng  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  iJeople  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence : 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Harold  LeVander,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  13, 
1969.  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  Minnesota,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  to 
Join  with  others  in  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  be  affixed  at  the  State  Cap- 
itol this  third  day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  and  of  the  State,  the  one  hundred 
twelfth. 

Harold    LeVander, 

Goi'emor. 
Joseph    L.    Donovan, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation — Crrr  of  Springfield,  III. 

Whereas,  the  imperiaJlstlc  pwlicies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;   and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies, and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  Howarth,  Mayor 
of  Springfield,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 
week  commencing  July  20,  1969.  be  observed 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Springfield,  and 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  Springfield  to  Join 
with  others  in  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  City  of 

Springfield  to  be  affixed,  this  day  of 

- —  1969. 

Nelson  Howarth, 

Mayor. 

Proclamation — Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  many 
nations;  and 


Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
p>eoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  lndep>end- 
ence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week : 

Now.  therefore,  I,  J.  Bracken  Lee.  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  13, 
1969,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Join  with  others  in  observ- 
ing this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedi- 
cating their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  libera- 
tion of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all 
over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  to  be  affixed  this  1st  day  of  July, 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

J.  Bracken  Lee,  Mayor. 

Proclamation — City  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslova- 
kia, Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war, 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Sam  Schwartzkopf, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  13,  1969,  be  observed  as  Captive 
Nationis  Week  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  call 
upon  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  to  join  with 
others  in  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  subju- 
gated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Official  Seal  of  the 
Cltv  of  Lincoln  to  be  affixed  this  9th  day  of 
July,  1969. 

Sam  Schwartzkopf, 

Mayor. 


Freedom  for  the  Captive  Nations 
(By  Erik  A.  Dundurs) 
"In  providing  for  the  designation  of  an  An- 
nual Captive  Nations  Week,  Public  Law  86- 
90  implies  a  continuous  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  conditions  favor- 
able and  conducive  to  a  variety  of  peaceful 


means  leading  to  the  eventual  liberation  of 
nations  held  captive  by  the  Red  tyranny. 

With  Captive  Nations  Week  of  1969  ap- 
proaching, we  must  recommit  ourselves  to 
this  Just  cause."  (Nationalities  Division,  Re- 
publican Party  of  Minnesota.) 

A  beginning  ok  an  end? 
Ten  years  ago,  when  Public  Law  86-90 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  it  was  a  sincere  manifes- 
tation of  concern  for  the  Communist-en- 
slaved countries: 

■'[Public  Law  86-90,  86th  Cong.  July  17,  1959] 
"S.J.  Res.   Ill 

"Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week' 

"Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  Is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its 
having  been  able,  through  the  democratic 
process,  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national 
unity  of  its  i>eople,  even  though  they  stem 
from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious, 
and  ethnic  backgrounds;   and 

"Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  jkds- 
sess  a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  the  aspirations  of  p>eoples  everywhere 
and  to  recognize  the  natural  interdependency 
of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world: 
and 

"Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

"Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  Communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of 
Communist  Russia  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  national  independence  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia. 
Turkestan,  North  Viet-Nam,  and  others:  and 

"Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look 
to  the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties:  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  that  the  desire 
for  liberty  and  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  peoples  of  these  conquered  nations 
should  be  steadfastly  kept  alive:  and 

"Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  p>eople  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence.  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State.t  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  Jtily  J969  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  and  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
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with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 
The  President  Is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

Providing  for  the  designation  of  the  third 
week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  the 
United  States  Congress  made  It  clear  that 
proper  observance  of  the  Week  Is  of  great 
Importance,  not  only  for  the  extension  of 
freedom  but  also  for  Ita  retention. 

President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  Issued  the 
first  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  In 
July  of  1959  and  invited  the  {>eople  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
so  as  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Communist  enslaved  nations: 

"CAPTIVB    NATIONS    WKXK,     1959 

"By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"A  Proclamation 
"Whereas   many   nations   throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the   im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
cominunlsm:  and 

"■^Thereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated" nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  independence:  and 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959.  the  congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  third  week  in  July.  1959.  as 
'Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  issue  a 
similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world : 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwlght  D.  Easenhower, 
President  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  18,  1959,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
seventeenth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  flfty-nlne.  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-flfth. 
"By  the  President: 

"DWIGHT  D.  KiSENHOWEB." 

Since  according  to  the  law,  the  President 
is  requested  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  Presi- 
dential proclamations  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  have  become  an  annual  affair. 

As  expected,  governments  of  the  Commu- 
nists bloc  have  reacted  to  the  proclama- 
tions with  abusive  vehemence,  since  the 
Captive  Nations  cause  strikes  at  the  very 
basis  of  their  blueprint  for  conquest. 

When  President  Elsenhower  stated  In  1959 
that  "there  can  be  no  true  peace  which  in- 
volves acceptance  of  a  status  quo  in  which 
we  find  injustice  to  many  nations  and  re- 


pressions of  human  beings  on  a  gigantic 
scale  .  .  .",  a  new  hope  was  injected  Into  the 
plight  of  Communist  captives. 

When  Richard  M  Nixon,  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent, gave  strong  personal  endorsement  to 
the  goal  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Week  Observance,  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
United  States  to  assume  leadership  in  using 
every  peaceable  means  In  bringing  about  a 
favorable  climate  for  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom and  indepedn^nce  in  all  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

This  favorable  climate  was  of  a  short  dura- 
tion and  when  the  Eisenhower  era  ended, 
the  winds  of  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Increased  in  velocity.  In  advancing  a 
Trojan  Horse  within  the  framework  of  peace- 
ful co-existence,  the  Kremlin's  purpose  was 
to  gain  sufDcient  time  to  achieve  a  "Nuclear 
Stalemate". 

Interpreting  the  term  'peaceful  co-exist- 
ence" at  face  value,  the  United  States  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  app>eafiement.  care- 
fully avoiding  any  irritation  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

This,  quite  obviously,  resulted  in  diluted 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamations  with  the 
very  minimum  of  publicity  emanating  It-om 
the  White  House. 

On  April  9,  1963  Congressman  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor  addressed  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  support  of  a  Special  Captive  Na- 
tion Committee. 

After  commending  his  colleagues — Con- 
gressman Daniel  J.  Flood  and  Congressman 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  among  others,  for  their 
efforts  to  establish  this  special  committee 
(H.R.  14) .  MacOregor.  among  other  things, 
stated  the  following:  "The  International 
Communist  orgarLlzatlon  has  consistently 
shown  that  it  fears  a  growing  world  knowl- 
edge of  and  Interest  in  the  Captive  Nations. 
We  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  th? 
facts  to  all  the  world".  And  yet,  the  White 
House  turned  thumbs  down!  Today,  there 
still  is  no  Special  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

During  the  Johnson  Administration  the 
process  of  building  bridges  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  accelerated.  If  one  examines  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  of  1968 
and  compares  it  with  the  one  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  1959,  the  U.S.  policy  of 
appeasement  is  clearly  In  evidence.  In  fact, 
the  words  "Communism"  and  "Soviet  Union" 
no  longer  appear  in  the  1968  proclamation: 

"CAPnVi:    NATIONS     WEEK,      1968 

"(Proclamation  3875,  July  10.  1968) 

"By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"A  Proclamation 

"Whereas  the  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212)  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  'Cap- 
tive Nations  Week'  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world:  and 

"Whereas  himian  freedom,  national  inde- 
pendence and  Justice  are  fundamental  rights 
of  all  peoples:  and 

"Whereas  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights, 
to  which  all  peoples  Justly  aspire,  remains 
severely  limited  or  denied  in  many  areas  of 
the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  has  sought  consistently  to  promote 
the  observance  of  fundamental  human  rights 
throughout  the  world; 

"Now,  therefore,  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
14.  1968  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  10th  day  of  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 


States    of    America    the    one    hundred    and 
ninety-third. 

"By  the  President: 

""Lyndon  B    Johnson 
"[Piled  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, 5  p.m.,  July  10, 1968.]" 

One  could  argue,  that  changes  In  the  text 
of  the  resolution  have  been  so  radical,  that 
it  no  longer  express  the  intent  of  Public  Law 
86-90. 

And  what  about  Cuba?  With  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  forgotten  and  with  a  Communist 
nation  90  miles  from  our  shores,  can  we  as 
Americans  still  claim  that  we  are  upholding 
the  moral  imperatives  and  noble  declarations 
in  our  Constitution? 

The  year  of  1968  represented  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  yet  there  were  more 
people  living  In  bondage  then,  than  at  nny 
time  In  human  history!  While  Western  co. 
lonlallsm  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past- 
Eastern  colonialism  is  rampant.  But  are  we 
fKJinting  this  out  to  the  world? 

The  answer  is  no.  On  the  contrary,  strange 
as  it  may  be,  we  have  addressed  ourselves 
to  the  inequities  in  human  and  civil  rights 
of  such  countries  as  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia, without  even  mentioning  the  slave- 
masters  of  the  East. 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
double  standard  approach?  Is  it  the  realiza- 
tion that  an  approximate  "Nuclear  partly" 
now  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  they  could  act  and 
react  one  upon  the  other  with  overwhelming 
devastation?  Or  is  it  an  erosion  in  our  desire 
to  uphold  the  true  principles  of  freedom  in 
supplanting  them  with  the  philosophy  of 
"Peace  At  Any  Price"? 

I  would  suggest  that  It  is  a  mixture  of 
both,  producing  unfounded  fear  and  stimu- 
lating the  erosion  of  principle. 

The  truth  remains,  that  the  Soviet  policy 
of  peaceful  co-existence.  aimUip  at  the  moral 
and  political  disarmament  of  the  West,  -rtll 
be  modified  only  to  the  extent  of  their 
momentary  tactical  needs  and  not  by  West- 
ern conciliation.  Anything  less  than  West- 
ern military  superiority,  dedication  and  firra- 
nese,  will  only  stimulate  the  expansionist 
tendencies  of  the  Communist  world. 

"Nuclear  parity"  has  not  kept  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  blatant  violation  of  basic 
human  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Czechoslova- 
kia In  malicious  disregard  of  the  United  .N'a- 
tlons  charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  continue 
to  pursue  their  aggressive  policies  In  joite 
of  the  military  might  of  the  United  St.ites 
and  so  does  Red  China. 

With  over  1  billion  people  in  Communist 
bondage,  the  United  States  government  must 
properly  and  honorably  cope  with  the  con- 
tinued manifestation  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. It  Is  clear  that  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  will  become  meaning- 
less unless  its  pronouncements  are  vigorously 
enforced  by  all  signatory  nations  and  .ire 
equally  applied  whenever  and  wherever  :ree- 
dom  is  threatened  or  abused. 

Public  Law  86-90  Implies  a  continuing 
responsibility  by  the  United  States  to  facili- 
tate conditions  favorable  and  conducive  to 
a  variety  of  peaceful  acts  leading  to  the  even- 
tual liberation  of  nations  held  captive  by 
the  Red  tyranny. 

"Those  who  want  us  to  relax  and  .vho 
counsel  policies  of  accommodation  That 
would  freeze  the  status  quo  of  a  world  liialf 
enslaved,  are  betraying  our  civilization." 
said  Eugene  Lyons,  Senior  Editor  of  Reader's 
Digest. 

If  International  Communism  would  =uc- 
ceed  in  extinguishing  the  aspirations  of  free 
men  held  captive,  as  it  tempwrarlly  does  their 
civil  liberties,  a  great  battle  would  have  been 
lost  by  a  free  world  yearning  for  peace  with 
justice. 
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Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  former  U.S.  Congress-  to   help   us,    to  support  us.  Time   U  short.  As  Mao  Tse-tung  once  declared"  "Every  com - 

man  and  an  undisputed  expert  on  Commu-  Help  Hungary,  help  us,  help  us!"  munlst  must  grasp  the  truth  that  political 

nlsm   said    recently:    "The   strongest    allies  In  the  last  two  decades  the  Czechs,  Hun-  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun 

the  Free  world  has,  are  the  captive  peoples  garlans,  and  Poles  have  all  rebelled  against  in  fact  we  can  say  that  the  whole  world  can 

enslaved    by   Communism.   They   know   the  the  Russlaji  yoke  of  communism,  to  little  be  remolded  only  with  the  gun." 

misery  of  serfdom  first  hand  and  are  most  avail.  In  each  case  Russian  troops  and  the  The  bulk  of  Rtisslan  and  other  communist 

strategically  located  to  turn  the  tide  when  Indiscriminate    use    of    their    heavy    armor  acquisitions  and  annexations  have  resulted 

the  right   moment  arrives.  We  must  never  routed  the  forces  of  freedom.  The  freedom  from     a     three-pronged     attack:     by     force 

do  anything  to  weaken  their  hope  and  their  fighters.    In    the   last   resort,    were    helpless  through  overwhelming  military  superiority, 

will  to  survive."  without    outside     assistance.     The     United  internal    infiltration,    and    political    black- 

With  Captive  Nations  Week  of  1969  ap-  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  watched  mall.  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  started  in 

preaching,  the  United  States  must  re-assert  from  the  sidelines,  afraid  to  aid  these  cap-  the  early  "SO's  with  the  Outer  Mongolia  area. 

Its  position  of  the  alleged  leadership  of  all  tlve  peoples  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Poland  was  partitioned  In  1939.  Estonia.  Lat- 

free  peoples.  After  the  dramatic  events  in  Poland  and  via.   Lithuania,   and    a   portion    of   Finland 

The  Free  World  and  the  Communist  cap-  Hungary,  dedicated  Americans  and  patriots  followed   in    1940.   Bulgaria   and   Albania   in 

tlves  look  upon  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  other  countries  decided  to  do  something  1946,    Hungary,    Yugoslavia,    Sakhalin,    and 

to  re-assert  this  leadership.  In  fact,  it  is  a  concrete  for  the  peoples  held  by  the  military  the  Kurile  Islands  in  1945,  Rumania  In  1947, 

must,    since    what    is    morally    wrong    can  might  and  political  overlordship  of  the  Rus-  Czechoslovakia  In  1948,  Eastern  Germany  in 

never  be  politically  or  diplomatically  right!  sians.  They  formed  the  Captive  Nations  Res-  1949,  followed  bv  North  Korea.  North  Viet- 

If  the  1969  Presidential  proclamation  again  olutlon.    and    now    each    year    the    United  nam.  and  Cuba  in  the  "SO's. 

embraces  the   intent   and   language  of  the  States  and  some  seventeen  other  countries  In  regard   to  the  Russian  carving  up  of 

original  Congressional  resolution,  the  F>resi-  niark  this  observation  with  parades,  memo-  the    world's    real    estate   salami    style,   it   is 

dent  will  have  lived  up  to  an  early  state-  ri&l  speeches,  and  quiet  discussion.  interesting  to  note  Karl  Marx's  view  of  Rus- 

ment  of  his  own-proclaiming  that  "We  will  The  central  motivating  factor  In  the  Cap-  sia   In   his   own   day.   Writing   for   the   New 

never  write  off  the  millions  of  people  en-  tlve  Nations  concept  is  the  critical  need  of  York  Tribune  of  April  19,  1853.  Marx  asked: 

slaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Their  free-  all   free  nations   to  keep  the  plight  of  op-  "What  had  to  happen?  The  ignorance,  the 

dom  shall   always   be   our   objective.   When  pressed  people  before  their  eyes,  not  to  allow  laziness,    the    pusillanimity,    the    perpetual 

freedom  is  threatened  anywhere.  It  Is  threat-  t,he  routine  of  everyday  monotony  to  dull  fickleness  and  the  credulousness  of  Western 

ened  in  America  .  .  ."  our  sensivltles  to  all  peoples  existing  with-  Governments  enabled  Russia  to  achieve  suc- 

The  test  is  yet  to  come  . ,  .  and  the  outcome  out  the  free  exercise  of  self-determination,  cessively   every   one   of   her   alms."   Even   In 

will  signify  a  beginning  or  an  end  to  Captive  This  notion  is  doubly  difficult  to  appreciate  his  own  day  Marx  called  Russia  a  "conquer- 

Nations  Week  as  an  Instrument  for  freedom,  because  we  live  in  an  era  of  acute  self  Intro-  ing  nation." 

The  cavtive  nations  spection  here  in  the  United  States.  But  in  The  nationality  question  also  has  a  cen- 

Armenia             -                                              1920  *^*^   °^   °"'   current   propensity   to   "mea-  tral  function  in  the  Captive  Nations  concept. 

\2erballan                                                        1920  culpalsm,"  the  Captive  Nations  notion  war-  Here  it  is  important  to  recall  that  the  words 

Bvelorussla                     I                                1920  '"^°**'   ^'^^^   demands,  some  special  consld-  "Russia "  and  "Russian"  have  been  bandied 

Cossackia       _                                                  1920  ^""atlon.  about  In  the  past  with  little  care  and  neces- 

Georela  --                                                        1920  Professor   Lev  Dobrtansky  of  Georgetown  sary  distinctions  and  explanation.  The  Rus- 

Idel  Ural                                                          IBM  University  helped  originate  the  idea  of  Cap-  slan  Empire  is  made  up  of  many  different 

North  Caucasia                             "  1020  ^^e  Nations  Week  In  the  late  'fifties.  In  1959  nationalities.  And  without  these  other  na- 

Ukralne                                 1090  Pr«*l«lent  Elsenhower  signed  the  resolution  tlonallties  the  Russian  Empire  would  be  a 

Par  FMtPr^  "R*mrw'io                                  1090  Into  Public  Law  86-90.  This  year  the  eleventh  second-rate  power.   As  in  Czartst  times,  so 

■nirklstln            '^          fgjo  ^'^"^    observance    takes    place   from    July  too    today,    Russia    is    bent    on    completely 

Moneollan  PMDle'-s'RVnilbHe                      1024  ^^~^^-  '^^^  ^^^^^  observances  have  enjoyed  "Russifying"'  every  formerly  free  country  in 

Estonia        ^^P'^  ^  Kepuouc i»^4  success  because  its  originators  and  adherents  their  empire,  including  the  Ukraine.  White 

intvia                                                lOAO  '^^'^ly  appreciate  the  value  and  need  of  good  Russia,  the  Caucasus  area,  the  Baltic  states 

Lithuanift 1040  Propaganda  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It"s  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Uthuanla. 

Albania      " ""  1946  ^°^^  ^^  crucial  in  our  age  of  so-called  peaceful  Latvia  is  a  prime  example  of  Russlficatlon. 

^.      *                                                         uiAe  -o-exlstence,  convergence,  detente  and  cold  According  to  recent  reports.  Latvians  constl- 

^w          iQdfl  war  psychology.  tute  only  60  per  cent  of  their  own  country. 

r      ti    iol«  Effective  propaganda  is  the  one  thing  that  It  was  75  per  cent  In  1939.  Today  even  their 

Croatia 1946  t^e  Soviets  have  capitalized  on  in  the  half  capital.   Riga,   has   a   minority   of   Latvians. 

Slovenia   1946  century  of   their   existence,   achieving  goals  Other  Latvians  have  been  ""deported""  to  dlf- 

Yiigosiavla    I94f  and  ooncesslons  from  the  West  often  through  ferent  sectors  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Poland    1947  mere    bluff   and   bluster.    Because   of   these  The  forces  of  continuity  are  indeed  power- 
Rumania    -.-- 1947  ploys  they  have  become  a  giant  world  power,  ful,  almost  overwhelming  in  that  land  once 

Czecho-Slovakla    1948  iq   the   West   we   have   repeatedly   failed   to  called  "Holy  Russia. "  And  in  many  respects. 

North  Korea 1948  enter  into  the  real  "mind"  of  the  Kremlin  Marx's  devastating  critique  of  Russia  is  still 

Hungary  1949  leadership  and  the  psychological  world  view  valid,  even  more  poignant  today  when  the 

East    Germany 1949  ©f   the   Russian   masses.   As   Senator   Henry  Russian  appetite  for  aggrandizement  grows 

Mainland  China 1949  Jackson  of  Washington  has  remarked,  "We  apace.  Too  much  of  Russla"s  brtital  past  still 

Tibet    1961  have  never  been  in  the  same  league  with  the  lives  on  in  the  Russian  Empire  today.  Indeed 

North  Vietnam 1954  Russians  in   the  psychological   war   of  wits  contemporary  Russian  leaders  have  realized 

Cuba  1960  and  words."  the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  19th  century 

WHO'S  NEXT?  The  response  of  the  Russians  to  the  Cap-  Russian  nationalists  and  Pan-Slavlsts.  Now 
South  Vietnam?  Tanzania?  ^^®  Nations  Week  observance  is  particularly  after  the  Czech,  Hungarian,  and  Polish  de- 
South  Korea?  Bolivia?  enlightening,  and  informative  of  the  ideo-  bacles.  East  Europeans  sadly  realize  what 
Algeria?  Thailand?  logical  make-up  of  the  Soviet  camp.  In  July,  k'hd  of  "brotherhood"'  the  Russians  are  talk- 
Colombia?                       Greece''  ^®^^"    ^^'^    Instance.    Michael    Suslov,    Chief  '«€  about. 

Coneof                             Guatemala"'  Party   theoretician,   commented  on  the  ob-  The  Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  fitting  time 

Laos?                                Cliile?  servance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  to  recall  and  realize  that  the  opposition  is 

Especially    disgusting    is     the    villainous  "ot  almighty,  that  It  is  grossly  insecure  and 

Humanity  is  tormented  once  again  by  an  demagogy  of  the  imperialistic  chieftains  of  suffers  pangs  of  inferiority,  hiding  as  it  does 

age-old  issue — Is  man  to  live  in  dignity  and  the  United  States.  Each  vear  they  organize  behind   the   facade    of    concrete    walls,    war 

freedom  under  God  or  be  enslaved — are  men  the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week,  hvpocrit-  zohes,    barbed    wire    fences,    guard    towers, 

in  government  to  serve,  or  are  they  to  master,  ically  pretending  to  be  defenders  of  nations  trenches,  empty  wastes  and  no  man"s  lands, 

their  fellow  men?  It  befalls  us  now  to  resolve  that   have   escaped   from   their   yoke.   These  Such  oppression  is  surely  destined  to  be  short 

this  issue  anew."  international  gendarmes,  stranglers  of  free-  Hved.  The  human  spirit  will  not  long  tolerate 

dcwn  and  independence,  would  like  again  to  '^"  ^^  ^""^^   observances  as  Captive  Nations 

[From  Our  Sunday  Visitor  July  20,  1969]  enslave  the  free  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Y'^^  remind  the  Russians  of  this  shattering 

RUSSIA'S  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  and  Estonia.  But  Uils  will  never  happen!          ^^^^-                          

=    T»...-      T^     .    T^.      ..     ,  c  t  ,  ^^^^  response  of  Russian  leaders  is  tvplcal,  ^    ^        ^       r. 

(By  Father  Denis  Dlrscheri,  S.J.)  that  is,  the  Russians  project  their  oWn  de-  ^=  ^o^°  ^°^  ^o 

We  want  and  Implore  you  to  help  us  .  .  .  signs  into  the  motive,  plans,  and  policies  of  'By  Lev  E.  Dobrtansky) 

for  we  cannot  oppose   this  force  .  .      other  others  The  Russian  rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla  is  a 

than  through  passive  resistance!""  This  was  One  of  the  major  emphases  of  the  Cap-  subject  that  most  of  our  Illusionists  prefer 

Radio  Prague's  agonizing  cry  to  the  world  on  tlve   Nations   concept   is   to   bring   out  into  not  to  discuss  ncrwadays.  Thev  have  scarcely 

August  21,  1968,  when  the  Russians  stormed  bold  relief  the  gun  barrel  philosophv  of  the  recovered  from  the  shock  they  received  in 

into  Czechoslovakia.   The  Czech  cry  of  de-  Russians  and  its  allies.  Unquestionably  much  the  summer  of   1968.  Detente,  cultural  ex- 

spalr  repeated  the  Hungarian  plea  over  Radio  of  the  communist  success  in   the  past  has  change.   East-West  trade,  the   psychological 

Budapest  on  October  23.  1956:  "We  ask  you  been  achieved  because  of  this  old  philosophy,  sport  of  reducing  tensions,  more  treaUes  with 
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the  USSR,  and  all  the  superHclal  attitudes 
Induced  by  almoet  a  decade  of  confetti  diplo- 
macy were  suddenly  hollowed  by  the  brute 
reality  of  Soviet  Russian  imperio-colonlallsm. 
It  still  Is  a  real  question  whether  our  illu- 
sionists in  Government,  in  Congress,  the 
press,  and  among  our  numerous  organiza- 
tions will  profit  from  this  rude  awakening  or 
will  continue  to  blindly  pursue  their  Illusions 
for  whatever  fearful  reason.  Regardless, 
those,  like  myself,  who  have  consistently  and 
with  complete  certitude  pointed  to  the  real 
enemy  of  the  Free  World — Soviet  Russian 
imperlo-coloniallsm  rather  than  the  my- 
thology of  communism — can  in  all  humility 
of  truth  utter  "We  told  you  so." 

At  an  annual  function  connected  with  the 
National  War  College  three  months  later,  the 
writer  was  interestingly  confronted  by  this 
general  question  raised  by  colleagues  who  oc- 
cupy high  positions  in  State,  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  CIA:  •■Doc.  how  do  we  get  out  of 
this  bind?  For  years  we  have  pushed  the 
bridges  of  understanding  policy  to  fragment- 
ize communist  East  Europe,  only  to  have  it 
dashed  by  brute  Russian  force."  My  answer 
very  simply  was  this:  "What  I  tried  to  teach 
you  ten  years  ago  Is  that  you.  and  thus  we, 
win  never  succeed  in  dislodging  the  tentacles 
of  tfie  Soviet  Russian  octopus  so  long  as  we 
do  everything  to  preserve  the  octopus  Itself, 
which  in  its  total  form  means  the  Soviet 
Union."  Assuming  an  accurate  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  USSR,  truly  an  im- 
pertum  in  Imperlo,  It  doesn't  require  much 
common  sense  to  perceive  its  powerful  abil- 
ity to  squelch  any  liberalizing  forces  at  work 
in  its  colonial  tentacles,  particularly  a  poten- 
tially explosive  one  such  as  Czecho-Slovakla. 
It  wasn't  at  all  difficult  for  this  writer  and 
others,  such  as  Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stockl  of 
Catholic  University,  to  publicly  predict  the 
crude  Russian  action  in  Czecho-Slovakla.^  At 
this  point  one  can  predict  that  If  Rumania 
attempts  what  the  Reds  in  Czecho-Slovakla 
endeavored  to  do.  it  will  even  be  easier  for 
the  Russian-directed  octopus  to  move  In.  In- 
deed, one  can  soundly  sp>eculate  that  the  se- 
ctirlty  of  both  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  will 
inversely  diminish  with  the  further  build-up 
of  Soviet  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  specific  date  and  time  aren't  im- 
portant; the  evolving  circumstances  and  will 
for  action  are. 

Guided  by  empirical  evidence,  of  which  the 
tragedy  of  Czecho-Slovakla  is  only  the  most 
recent  in  a  long  string  of  lessons  since  World 
War  n.  those  of  us  who  have  rationally 
maintained  that  in  structural  terms  the 
Soviet  Russian  totalitarians  cannot  and  will 
not  change,  are  in  position  once  again  to 
contend  that  the  so-called  dogmatism 
ascribed  to  our  posture  Is  actually  a  time- 
proven  realism  based  on  historical  experi- 
ence and  existential  auialysis.  The  illusionists 
may  by  force  of  communications  media  per- 
petuate their  myths  and  wishful  thinking, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
tragedy,  but  the  oft  substantiated  premises  of 
the  mlscharacterlzed  "dogmatic  position" 
will  re-emerge  with  impressive  Impact  again 
and  again. 

These  fact-founded  premises  are  concrete 
and  yet  comprehensive.  One,  In  a  positive 
dimension,  answers  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion "How  has  all  this  come  to  be  what  it 
is?"  by  stressing  the  evolution  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire  from  the  RSFSR  in  1917  to 
the  USSR  in  1923  to  points  beyond  since 
1940.  Once  this  line  of  evolution  Is  under- 
stood, the  full  view  of  the  USSR  as  an  em- 
pire in  Itself  comes  into  full  bloom  and 
mythical  conceptions,  such  as  "the  Soviets," 
"the  Soviet  nation,"  and  "minorities  In  the 
USSR,"  are  scrapped  for  their  ludicrous 
worth.  Flowing  from  this  is  the  second  per- 
spectlval  premise,  namely,  being  an  empire 
In  Its  own  essence,  the  USSR  must  of  neces- 
sity expand  in  influence,  control,  and  doml- 
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nation.  There  can  be  no  inward-turning 
other  than  at  the  risks  of  structural  erosion, 
non-Russian  nationalist  explosions,  and  cer- 
tain Imperial  disaster  and  collapse.  Third, 
mterwoven  with  this,  is  the  empirical  prem- 
ise covering  Moscow's  systematic  build-up  of 
all  necessary  instruments  for  such  expan- 
sionism— military,  propaganda,  diplomatic, 
economic,  political  etc. — all  Integrated  In  a 
working  context  of  persistent  pwycho-polltlcal 
warfare.  And  lastly,  as  a  negative  premise,  Is 
the  accommodation  of  all  this  and  more  by 
oxir  failures  to  cope  properly  and  adequately 
with  this  last,  threatening  empire  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  What  has  transpired  In 
Czecho-Slovakla  is  only  one  additional  bit 
of  evidence  certifying  to  the  power  of  the 
basic  forces  dominating  EJastem  Europe — 
the  prime  enemy  of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
coloniallsm  and  the  invincible  nationalism 
of  all  the  captive  non-Russian  nations,  par- 
ticularly those  In  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
haven't  even  begun  to  tap  the  latter  force 
and  its  overwhelming  potentialities.^ 

TIME  FOR  REASSESSMENT  OF  COKCEPTS  AND 
POLICY 

It  seems  almost  like  stating  the  obvious 
that  It  is  high  time  for  a  serious  and  thor- 
ough reassessment  of  our  concepts  and  pyollcy 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  heels  c^ 
the  brutal  Russian  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Presidential  candidate  Nixon  sensed 
this  when  he  declared  "And  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  assumptions  and  premises  that 
underlie  American  i>ollcy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  policy  of  realism  toward  the  Soviet 
today,  will  be  a  policy  that  is  directed  toward 
their  prudencTe  and  not  Just  toward  their 
good  win.""  But,  quite  logically,  before  we 
can  sensibly  reformulate  policy  and  higher 
generalizations,  we  must  patiently  reexamine 
our  working  concepts,  the  meanings  of  our 
words,  and  the  framework  of  our  concep- 
tions. This  is  a  self-evident  priority. 

Plainly,  words  have  consequences.  Repeated 
over  and  over  again,  they  can  lead  or  mislead, 
they  can  affect  or  Infect,  they  can  persuade 
or  dissuade,  they  reflect  realistic  concepts  or 
unrealistic  ones.  On  the  world  scene  today  no 
group  comprehends  and  values  this  more 
than  do  the  masters  and  propagandists  of 
totalitarian  Soviet  Russia.  We,  however,  pass 
words  uncritically.  As  a  consequence,  we  con- 
tinue to  wallow  In  a  morass  of  illusions  about 
Russia,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  so-called 
"Soviet  sphere  of  Influence."  No  matter  how 
you  choose  to  view  them,  words  contain  the 
power  of  meaning.  Needless  to  say.  without 
them  we  have  no  natural  way  of  transmit- 
ting our  thoughts,  be  It  accurately  or  Inac- 
curately, truthfully  or  untruthfully.  And  no 
amount  of  trite  and  self-lndlctlng  utterance*, 
such  as  "Oh.  that's  Just  a  matter  of  seman- 
tics," can  hide  this  truth. 

It  was  Socrates  who  for  all  time  taught, 
"The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  definition 
of  terms."  Though  we  don't  always  practice 
it,  you  and  I  know  that  wise  behavior  pre- 
supposes clear  thinking.  But  such  thinking — 
and  thus  intelligent  behavior — cannot  be  at- 
tained without  distinct  and  rationally  de- 
fined terms.  Put  another  way,  prudent  action 
demands  clear  thinking  and  this  requires 
logical  concepts  with  conformable  terms  or 
words.  When  we  examine  the  terms  and  con- 
cepts used  by  many  Americans  in  relation 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom In  our  policy  and  action  toward  this 
primary  empire  remains  somewhat  remote. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  common  and 
persistent  Illusion  Is  the  verbal  equation  of 
Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Interchanging 
and  equating  the  two  makes  them  appear 
Identical  with  reference  to  territory  and  peo- 
ples. It  Is  equally  Inaccurate  to  Identify  Rus- 
sia with  the  old  Czarist  Russian  Empire,  again 
in  terms  of  territory  and  p>eople«.  Poland  was 
a  part  of  that  empire.  Were  the  Poles  there- 
fore "Russians"?  The  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  is  at  least  nominally  more  In 


conformity  with  the  basic  facts  of  distinctive 
nations,  cultures,  and  religions  which  char- 
acterize the  present  Soviet  Russian  Empire 
than  was  the  previous  Czarist  Russian  Em- 
pire. 

For  a  realistic  policy  toward  the  USSR,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  extinguish 
this  basic  Illusion  and  honestly  revise  our 
many  misconcepts  as  we  face  up  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  this  not  too  complex  empire 
within  an  empire.  If  some  would  take  the 
trouble  t»  glance  at  the  constitution  or  a 
map  of  the  USSR,  they  would  find  that  what 
they  call  "Russia"  Is  only  one  national  area 
in  that  empire.  At  that  It  Is  federated  with 
other  national  units  and  thus  known  as  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic 
It  Is  only  one  of  the  fifteen  republics  in  the 
USSR.  This,  In  part.  Is  Russia.  This  Is  Soviet 
Russia  which  by  Imperialist  aggression  an- 
nexed to  itself  numerous  non-Russian  na- 
tions to  form  the  first  spurious  federation 
called  the  RSFSR  and.  through  further  ag- 
gression, the  second,  even  more  spurious  fed- 
eration called  the  USSR.  In  effect,  what 
emerged  is  a  federation  within  a  "federation." 
This  is  confusing  to  many  Americans.  Only 
aggressive  Soviet  Russia  profits  by  the  per- 
sistence of  this  confusion. 

When  many  uncritically  use  the  term  "So- 
viets" with  reference  to  the  controlling  oper- 
ations of  Russian  Moscow,  they  compound 
this  state  of  confusion.  First,  they  do  vio- 
lence to  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  term 
"soviet" — a  council  of  workers  and  peasants. 
The  Soviets,  in  plain  fact,  do  not  rule  In  the 
USSR.  Second,  they  blur  the  objective  and 
fundamental  distinctions  existing  between 
Russian  nationals  and  the  different  non- 
Russian  nationals  in  that  area.  This  blinds 
them  to  the  opportunities  open  for  the  build- 
ing of  progressive  restraints  on  Moscow's  w.tr- 
like  pwlicles.  And  third,  in  their  own  minds 
they  nurture  the  self-deluding  thought  of 
the  USSR  being  a  monolith,  a  homogeneity 
of  "Soviets,"  of  Soviet  men  and  generation.s 

The  pointed  irony  of  all  this  is  revealed  by 
these  facts.  In  the  old  Russian  empire  the 
Czars  made  every  attempt  to  erase  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  non-Russian  nationals  by 
throwing  the  wrap  of  Russian  nationality 
over  them.  "Peoples  of  Russia,"  "Great  Rus- 
sian and  Little  Russian"  and  other  verbal 
devices  were  contrived  to  create  a  monolithic 
appearance.  Their  policy  of  Russlflcation 
failed.  Profiting  by  the  lessons  of  this  failure. 
the  Soviet  Russian  totalitarians  have  subtly 
pursued  the  same  policy  under  the  formula 
"national  in  form,  socialist  in  content."  In 
plain  language,  this  is  designed  to  eviscerate 
the  national  substance  of  Moscow's  captives 
as  It  develops  a  Soviet  man,  a  Soviet  people. 
Their  language,  their  culture,  their  allegiance 
will,  of  course,  be  Russian.  Red  Moscow  .ilso 
aims  at  a  monolithic  image.  Now  we  find 
ourselves,  the  advocates  of  national  self-de- 
termination, unwittingly  abetting  this  proc- 
ess by  the  uncritical  use  of  "the  Soviets." 
Indeed,  what  Irony! 

Thus,  for  a  policy  reorientation  based  on 
accurate  and  realistic  concepts.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  by  language, 
history,  culture  and  religion,  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  as  differ- 
ent from  the  Russian — In  some  respects  more 
so — as  the  French  are  from  the  Italians  or 
the  Japanese  from  the  Koreans.  By  all  cri- 
teria of  nationhood  they  stand  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  tribal  conglomerations  we  mis- 
characterize  as  nations  In  the  greater  part  of 
Africa.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  truth  alone. 
to  subsume  the  non-Russian  nations  of 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Georgia  and  others  under 
the  concept  of  "Russia"  bluntly  contradicts 
objective  fact.  It  makes  as  much  sense  as 
Identifying  the  Irish  with  England.  Obvi- 
ously, too.  the  illusion  of  equating  Russia 
and  the  USSR  weakens  our  capacity  to  eval- 
uate the  supposedly  internal  problems  of 
this  empire.  It  blocks  a  full  appreciation  of 
its  major  sources  of  weakness.  It  Is  as  harm- 
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ful  and  misleading  as  calling  the  Soviet 
Union  a  "nation."  whether  Russian  or  plain 
soviet.'  Finally,  it  is  equally  evident  that  this 
persistent  Illusion  produces  an  adverse  psy- 
chological reaction  among  the  peoples  in  the 
various  nations  so  mlsldentlfled.  The  reac- 
tion of  a  Turkestanlan,  Latvian  or  Ukrainian 
being  called  a  Rtisslan  Is  similar  to  that  of  a 
Slovak  being  mlsldentlfled  as  a  Czech  or  an 
Irishman  as  an  Englishman.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  people  Involved  the  Illusion  suggests  a 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  present  Red  Rus- 
sian Empire  which  holds  them  in  bondage. 

THE    PITIFUL    JOHNSON     RECORD 

Expressions  of  this  Illusion  projecting  Rus- 
sia as  the  Soviet  Union  abound  In  this  coun- 
try. Generally,  the  press  is  notorious  In  this 
regard  and.  on  the  basis  of  it.  spreads  other 
fictions.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, we  read  this  bit  of  fiction:  "As  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ap- 
proaches its  50th  anniversary,  the  theme  of 
Soviet  progress  is  sounded  daily  .  .  ."  ^  Even 
as  of  this  writing  the  USSR  hasn't  been  in  ex- 
istence for  50  years,  but  then,  for  the  editors 
of  the  paper,  Russia  is  the  USSR.  Many  of 
our  Intellectuals  fare  Just  as  badly.  For  ex- 
ample, a  study  paper,  which  Influenced 
heavily  the  Kennedy  Administration,  con- 
tains these  gems  of  thought  and  conception: 
"But  since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  a  power- 
ful nation  and  may  in  time  become  an  af- 
fluent one.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  Soviets 
to  learn  to  Identify  the  cumulative  mutual 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  restraint,  co- 
operation, or  common  endeavors";  "American 
security  is  precarious  because  it  rests  ex- 
cessively on  the  threat  of  punishment  against 
a  nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  and 
will  retain  the  power  to  devastate  the  United 
States."'  With  a  determining  conception  of 
the  USSR  as  a  "nation,"  all  sorts  of  wild 
ideas  follow. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnlck 
of  Colorado,  once  wrote  to  me,  "You  are.  of 
course,  absolutely  correct  In  your  article,  but 
the  public  and  most  of  the  Congress  con- 
sider and  treat  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  coun- 
try. Even  the  press  considers  one  a  'Kook'  If 
talk  veers  to  the  theory  of  separate  nations 
boiind  together  only  by  a  system  of  common 
tyranny."  ■  This  interesting  observation 
shows  the  amount  of  popular  education  that 
still  is  required  on  this  crucial  subject.  The 
examples  of  fiction  given  above  can  be  multi- 
plied endlessly,  for  they  appear  almost  dally 
in  our  press,  periodicals,  and  other  com- 
munications media.  Here  Is  a  choice  "intel- 
ligence report"  on  Czecho-Slovakla:  "If  you 
study  such  a  map,  you  will  i^nd  that  Czecho- 
slovakia, put  together  50  years  ago  as  an 
independent  nation,  is  bordered  by  Poland, 
Russia  .  .  ."  "  Of  course,  facts  have  it  that 
Czecho-Slovakla  is  a  state  of  two  nations, 
Czech  and  Slovak,  and  is  bordered  not  by 
Russia  but  rather  by  Ukraine  In  the  USSR, 
but  these  elude  what  purports  to  be  an  "in- 
telligence report."  Worse  still  Is  this  heavy 
dose  of  fiction  in  the  report:  "in  World  War 
I.  Russia  suffered  approximately  10  million 
casualties  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  In 
World  War  II,  Russia  suffered  another  20 
million,  so  that  today  there  is  hardly  any 
family  in  Russia  which  has  not  lost  someone 
to  German  militarism."  As  pointed  out  in  my 
book  The  Vulnerable  Russians,  this  partial 
myth  was  disseminated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  the  Adzhubel  Interview  in  1961  and 
in  his  American  University  address  in  1963. 
The  non-Russian  nations  bore  the  greater 
brunt  of  both  wars,  but  by  this  myth  you'd 
think  the  Russians  did  all  the  sufflerlng! 

How  can  we.  In  the  shortest  possible  time, 
extricate  ourselves  from  such  Illusions  so 
that  our  policies  and  plans  for  all  contingen- 
cies in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
more  realistic  and  successful?  Is  the  sltua- 
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tion  a  hopeless  one,  considering  the  scope  and 
extent  of  these  illusions?  Our  ordinary,  time- 
consuming  processes  of  education  certainly 
can't  perform  this  task  What  can  is  the  en- 
lightened leadership  provided  both  by  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  In  the  former, 
addresses,  pronouncements  and  policy  state- 
ments could  set  the  tone  of  new  thought 
about  the  USSR;  In  the  latter,  a  Special 
House  CcMnmlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations, 
concentrating  on  those  In  the  USSR,  could 
also  provide  our  general  citizenry  with  a  new 
outlook  on  the  USSR.  It  wouldn't  take  long 
for  the  press,  academla,  and  other  sections  of 
our  society  to  absorb  the  new  concepts  and 
patterns  of  thought  regarding  this  most  vital 
of  all  foreign  policy  subjects.  In  both  in- 
stances, rapid  re-education  by  contrast  is  pro- 
vided by  the  pitiful  record  of  the  previous 
Johnson  Administration. 

Doubtless,  the  jmtheUc  Johnson  record  Is 
far  more  the  responsibility  of  those  cast  as 
advisors  than  of  the  President  him.=elf.  who 
actually  had  a  minimum  of  interest  in  for- 
eign affairs.  For  a  political  warfare  analyst  in 
the  Kremlin,  the  following  lew  examples  of 
misconception  and  short  understanding  must 
have  constituted  a  source  of  enormous  en- 
couragement and  inspiration.  In  one  of  his 
earlier  speeches.  President  Johnson  ot>s€rved 
"The  common  interests  of  the  peoples  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  are  many — and  this 
I  would  say  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
There  is  no  American  interest  In  confilct  with 
the  Soviet  people  anywhere.""  Here  you  have 
It — the  USSR  is  Russia,  the  people  are  Soviet, 
non-Russian  nationals  are  non-existent,  and 
the  substrate  empire  is  a  ghost.  With  this 
preconception,  what  can  you  expect  of  real- 
ism in  policy  formulation'' 

The  President  never  learned  the  funda- 
mentals governing  the  USSR,  nor  was  he 
exi>ected  to  with  the  typ>e  of  advisors  who 
surrounded  him.  Two  years  later  he  details 
further  his  conception  of  the  USSR  as  fol- 
lows: 'Two  days  ago,  not  very  far  from  here, 
I  met  with  Chairman  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  nations  we  spoke  for  are  two  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  In  all  of  the 
world.  In  the  family  of  nations,  two  of  the 
strongest  have  two  of  the  greatest  responsi- 
bilities." '■>  Contrary  to  all  facts,  the  USSR 
Is  viewed  by  the  President  as  "a  nation."  and 
the  participation  of  the  Byelorussian  and 
Ukrainian  nations  In  the  United  Nations, 
albeit  by  puppet  representatives,  is  also  an 
api>arltlon.  The  nonsensical  aspect  of  this 
misconception  was  seen  in  many  of  LBJ's 
messages  to  the  USSR  as,  for  example,  on  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
revolution:  "On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  I  send  sincere  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  occasion  of 
their  national  holiday."  ''•  A  national  holiday 
for  the  Latvian  nation.  Armenian.  Byelorus- 
sian and  the  other  nations  making  up  the 
peoples  in  the  USSR?  The  contradiction  is 
obvious. 

One  of  the  major  foreign  policy  addresses 
by  Johnson  stressed  the  continuity  of  US. 
policies  toward  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Euroi>e.  based  on  these  same  misconcep- 
tions, and  the  bridges  of  understanding 
route,  citing  the  nominally  foolish  Con- 
sular Convention,  a  new  cultural  exchange 
agreement,  more  Elast-West  trade,  an  air 
agreement  with  the  USSR  and  other  super- 
ficial paraphernalia  of  our  confetti  diplomacy 
that  the  Russian  rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla  de- 
nuded to  F>ulp.  "Under  the  last  four  Presi- 
dents our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  the  same."  declared  Johnson. '= 
When  one  looks  at  the  record  of  phenomenal 
expansion  in  territory,  influence,  and  domi- 
nation by  Moscow  during  the  terms  of  our 
Presidents,  extending  to  only  ninety  miles 
off  our  own  shores,  it  is  hardly  one  to  gloat 
over  for  the  sake  of  continuity.  And  this 
because  the  continuity  applies  also  to  the 
underlying    misconceptions    and    misunder- 


standing of  this  policy.  Johnson  continued, 
"We  want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  know  that  we  and  our 
allies  shall  go  step-by-step  with  them  Just 
as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  advance."  What 
occurred  in  Czecho-Slovakla  is  enough  to 
show  the  naivet*  of  grouping  the  USSR  and 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  together. 

The  pitiful  Johnson  record  goes  on  and 
on,  but  let  us  clt€  Just  a  few  more  choice 
examples  of  unreallsm.  baste  misconception, 
and  negative  understanding.  In  another  ad- 
dress the  President,  with  some  shallow  pro- 
pagandlsOc  bravado,  declares  "I  call  on  every 
Industrialized  country — including  the  Soviet 
Union — to  help  create  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia."  "  Aside  from  the 
evident  fact  that  Moscow,  through  Hanoi, 
has  had  the  U.S.  by  the  tail  in  Vietnam  for 
more  years  than  any  American  wishes  to  re- 
member, since  when  is  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
forced  imperlum  of  numerous  countries,  in- 
cluding Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  which 
formally  we  still  recognize,  a  single  "indus- 
trialized country"?  The  numerous  absurd 
contradictions  one  is  led  Into  by  the  funda- 
mental illusions  should  by  now  be  quite  ob- 
vious. Par  worse,  of  course,  are  the  higher 
generalizations  derived  from  these  contradic- 
tions and  misconceptions,  which  shape  our 
policy  determination.  For  example,  in  his 
address  to  the  United  Nations,  Johnson 
stated,  "The  great  transition  from  colonial 
rule  to  Independence  ha*  been  largely  ac- 
complished." "  Really? — in  a  period  when  the 
largest  empire  under  Moscow  has  been 
formed  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific  to 
the  Caribbean,  all  within  the  short  span  of 
fifty  years! 

Nevertheless,  leading  to  the  tragedy  of 
Czecho-Slovakla,  President  Johnson  con- 
tinued to  exhort,  "We  will  continue  to  build 
bridges  across  the  gulf  which  has  divided  us 
from  eastern  Europe.  They  will  be  bridges  of 
increased  trade,  of  ideas,  of  visitors  and  of 
humanitarian  aid."  '=  And  we  were  all  led  in 
part  Into  the  bind  crystallzed  by  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Czecho-Slovakla  First,  the 
bridges  possessed  too  few  lanes  to  allow  for 
Intercourse  with  the  caprtlve  nations  them- 
selves as  against  the  Red  state  toll-takers. 
Second,  and  more  Important,  they  failed  to 
extend  far  enough  Into  the  Soviet  Union, 
part  of  which  after  all  Is  an  Integral  sec- 
tion of  Eastern  Eurojje,  to  circumvent  the 
impasse  created  In  Czecho-Slovakla.  Once 
again,  as  a  fundamental  formula,  to  get  out 
of  similar  binds  and  to  minimize  wastes  of 
effort,  capital  and  even  lives,  as  in  Vietnam, 
the  pressures  must  be  directed  toward  and 
concentrated  on  the  captive  nations  In  the 
USSR  Itself.  What  a  new  and  Innovative  de- 
parture this  would  be  from  a  falling  policy 
under  the  last  five  Presidents.  It  cannot  be 
attained  without  the  extinction  of  our  basic 
illusions. 

A   SECOND   FUNDAMENTAL   ILLUSION 

A  second  fundamental  and  f>ersistent  il- 
lusion in  this  country  that  hampers  our 
policy  is  the  myth  of  equating  the  USSR 
with  "the  U.S.  This  myth  is  usually  enter- 
tained by  those  who,  unlike  Senator  Ful- 
brlght.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  realize  at  least  the  existence 
of  other  people  than  Just  the  Russians  in 
the  Soviet  Union."  This  illusion  spreads  the 
fiction  that  the  USSR  Is  a  federal  union  of 
states  like  the  U.S.A.  It  underlies  the  present 
fallacious  usage  of  the  nomer  "the  Soviets  " 
Yet,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  federal  union  of  the  United  States 
came  into  being  and  expanded  by  the  free 
will  of  previously  independent  and  autono- 
mous states  and  territories;  whereas  in  sharp 
contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  armed  conquest  and  the 
forced  incorporation  of  conquered  coun- 
tries. However,  few  can  forget  how  some 
of  our  experts  have  uncritically  equated 
Ukraine  with  Pennsylvania,'-  others  paral- 
leling it  with  Texas,  and  one  or  two  compar- 
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Ing  Byelorussia  with  Massachusetts."-  A 
New  York  Times  editorial  artlessly  viewed  the 
Soviet  Union  as  "the  second  richest  nation 
of  the  world,""  while  In  a  report  on  the 
Soviet  school  system  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  simply  dubbed  "the 
U.S.S.H.,  as  a  nation  "  "  These  examples  of 
fundamental  misunderstanding  can  be  mul- 
tiplied endlessly,  across  the  board  of  our 
society.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  Khrushchev 
was  Inspired  by  the  concepts  of  our  former 
Vice  President  to  speak  of  the  USSR  and 
the  U.S.A.  as  "the  largest  nations  of  the 
world. "^  This  Ls  advantageous  but  blunt 
contradiction  to  USSR's  constitution  and  all 
his  previous  and  subsequent  statements  for 
Internal  empire  consumption. 

Sadly  enough,  this  second  baste  Illusion 
persists  to  this  day.  Is  It  little  wonder  that 
our  people  still  cannot  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous fact  of  Moscow's  colonial  domain, 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  USSR?  With  no 
exaggeration,  the  Soviet  Union,  behind  its 
nominal  facade  of  federalism,  is  the  greatest 
and  worst  empire  In  the  pages  of  human  his- 
tory. Reading  Russian  organs,  such  as  Izves- 
tia.  Pravda  or  Trud,  will  not  convey  this 
basic  truth.  Unlike  American  correspondents 
and  observers,  European  analysts  concentrate 
also*6h  the  organs  of  the  non-Russian  re- 
'  publico  and  get  to  understand  the  scope  of 
colonialism  and  Imperial  rule  within  the  So- 
viet Union  "  Nevertheless,  to  his  very  last  day 
in  office  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  be- 
lieved areas  such  as  Ukraine.  Armenia  and 
Georgia  are  "traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  Clinging  to  the  USSR— USA  Illusion, 
he  never  repudiated  his  observation  that 
"Reference  to  these  latter  areas  places  the 
United  States  Government  In  the  undesirable 
position  of  seeming  to  advocate  the  dismem- 
berment of  an  historical  state."  =»  Since  when 
Is  an  imperial  state  scarcely  flfty  years  old 
"historical"  and  its  parts  "traditional"  ?  But 
such  are  the  absurdities  we  arrive  when  our 
fundamental  concepts  are  invalid,  unrealistic 
and  misleading. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  as  we  enter  an- 
other decade  these  and  other  Illusions  will 
be  extinguished.  Such  necessary  extinction 
can  only  come  with  a  radical  revision  of  our 
concepts  pertaining  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
sole  major  threat  in  this  world  to  the  security? 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  Ironical,  indeed, 
that  Red  China,  In  its  rift  with  Moscow,  had 
alone  emphasized  the  Imperial  nature  of  the 
USSR,  so  much  so  that  as  far  back  as  1964. 
Khriishchev  screamed  "Things  have  gone  so 
far  that  the  Chinese  leaders  are  making  ter- 
ritorial claims  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  one 
wonders  that  they  do  not  suggest  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Soviet  Union."  -*  Other 
empires  have  collapsed;  there  is  nothing  sa- 
cred about  the  USSR,  and  its  collapse  would 
be  the  greatest  boon  to  al!  ma.':klnd.  Includ- 
ing long  enslaved  Russian  people. 

The  necessary  revision  of  concepts  would 
naturally  lead  to  an  equally  necessary  altera- 
tion of  policy.  Following  the  Russian  rape  of 
Czecho-Slovakla.  Lord  Caradon,  the  British 
delegate  to  the  U.N.,  was  excessively  re- 
strained when  he  retorted  to  Jacob  Malik's 
defense  of  the  rape  In  these  words,  "I  like  to 
remind  my  Soviet  colleague  that  my  coun- 
try has  done  more  to  end  imperialism  than 
any  other  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world." »  The  Russian's  Insular  retort  was, 
characteristically,  "Don't  stick  your  nose  Into 
other  people's  affaire. "  the  old  Russian  non- 
intervention technique  where  it  contravenes 
Russian  intervention  in  other  peoples'  affairs. 
Why  the  U.S.  delegate,  in  the  spirit  of  Adlal 
Stevenson's  memo  of  1961.  wasn't  more  force- 
ful in  this  debate  is  a  good  question.  Now 
with  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  Justifying  all 
sorts  of  Russian  adventures  into  other  peo- 
ples' affairs  In  order  to  maintain  Russian 
hegemony  over  Moscow's  extended  empire, 
we  can  prepare  for  more  "We  told  you  so's." 
Por  the  doctrine,  with  all  its  nominal  social- 
ist embellishments,  is  nothing  more  than  a 


contemporary  version  of  traditional  Rus- 
sian lmp>ertalLBm  and  can  be  successfully 
countered  only  when  we  begin  to  center  our 
diverse  efforts  on  the  empire  within  the  em- 
pire. Then.  too.  we  may  also  say.  "We  told 
you  so." 
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[News  release.  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  May  26,  1969) 
Memorandum  on  "10th" 

Dear  Associated  Members:  In  two  months 
we  will  be  observing  the  lOth  Anniversary  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution.  As  In 
previous  years.  NCNC  is  coordinating  the 
Week  observance  and.  on  this  special  occa- 
sion, urges  each  oif  our  37  organized  com- 
mittees to  prepare  and  act  on  the  following 
plans: 

1.  The  Week  falls  in  the  period  of  July 
13-19,  1969  and  is  highlighted  as  "The  10th 


Anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution."  and  calls  for  maximum  use  of 
all  available  media  to  focus  attention  on  the 
captive  nations. 

2.  A  quick  resjxjnse  to  inquiries  on  the 
bswkground  of  the  Week  can  be  furnished 
by  providing  copies  of  NCNC's  chairman's 
book  The  Vulnerable  Russians,  which  is  now 
in  its  second  printing  and  can  be  acquired 
by  writing  to  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore,  White  Gravenor,  Georgetown  Unl- 
versity,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

3.  "The  "lOth"  can  also  be  impressively 
featured  by  ordering  "10th  Anniversary  Cap- 
tive  Nations  Medals"  In  silver  and  bronze 
from  Mr.  Vlktors  Viksnlns  ( 312-588-2085 1  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Friends  Committee.  4146 
N.  Elston  Ave..  Chicago,  111.  60618,  Tliese 
would  make  wonderful  presentations  for  per- 
sons to  be  honored  in  your  area.  NCNC  has 
ordered  a  quantity  to  honor  Congressmen 
and  Senators  at  the  Washington  Banquet. 

4.  Most  Important  for  our  cause  and  the 
fundamental  Importance  of  the  captive  na- 
tions to  U.S.  security  is  the  10th  Anniversary 
Banquet  planned  by  NCNC  for  Wednesday, 
July  16.  1969  at  the  University  Club.  1135 
16th  St..  N.W..  Wash..  DC.  at  6  p  m.  (re^-ep- 
tion)  7  p.m.  (dinner).  To  show  full  solldartfy 
of  our  effort,  your  committee  Is  requested  to 
order  at  least  a  table  of  8  at  $12.50  per  per- 
son. Individual  captive  nations  groups  will 
order  their  tables  according  to  nationality 
background.  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  of  China 
and  Mr.  George  Meany.  AFL-CIO  President, 
will  be  honored  on  this  momentous  occa.slon. 
Because  of  limited  seating  at  200,  orders  will 
be  honored  on  a  first-come-flrst-serve  ba-sis, 
with  a  deadline  of  June  30.  1969  and  sub- 
mitted with  check  payable  to  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  to  our  financial 
secretary.  Mr.  Walter  Pretka.  797  Prinrrton 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850.  This  is  a  liigh 
pKJint  of  this  year's  observance,  and  we  de- 
pend on  your  enthusiastic  cooperation  for 
our  mutual  success. 

5.  The  themes  we  propose  arc:  "The  10th: 
Let's  Not  Forget  the  Captive  Nations";  'Only 
An  Honorable  Peace  With  Self-Detemilna- 
tion  by  South  Vietnam":  "A  New,  Realistic 
Policy  Toward  Russia  and  the  USSR";  -Let's 
Launch  Now  on  This  10th  a  Drive  for  Amer- 
ica's 200th  Anniversary  of  the  Spirit  ol  In- 
dependence in  1976." 

6.  Enclosed  is  our  brochure  for  publicized 
use  In  your  area  and  in  preparation  lor  a 
Captive  Nations  Conference  in  Washington 
this  September,  about  which  we  would  ap- 
preciate your  views  at  the  forthcoming  July 
Banquet. 

Hoping  for  your  full  support  in  July  and 
the  best  Week  ever. 
Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 

I  News  release,  the  National  Captive  Nations 

Committee.  June  9.  1969) 

The  10th  Anniversary  or  Captive  Na-tions 

Week  Resolution 

In  the  Interest  of  our  national  security  and 
in  pursuit  of  truth  through  open  public  dis- 
cussion, we  Invite  our  communications  media 
to  undertake  for  a  brief  period  what  can 
rightly  be  called  "Education  for  Freedom  by 
Contrast."  This  can  be  done  through  public 
service  time  and  space.  There  has  been  more 
than  enough  concentration  on  campus  riots, 
poverty  campaigns,  racism  and  other  domes- 
tic. Implosion  factors:  for  realistic  balance, 
let  our  people  know  how  the  other  hrilf  of 
the  world  lives,  particularly  the  captive  na- 
tions in  the  USSR. 

The  period  of  such  constructive  exposure  is 
the  1969  Captive  Nations  Week  Observance. 
scheduled  for  July  13-19.  It  will  highlight  the 
lOth  Anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution,  which  our  Congress  passed  in 
July  1959. 

As  the  record  shows,  in  our  times  no  idea- 
tional force  has  sobered  Moscow  more  than 
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this  very  resolution.  Part  of  this  record  Is 
documented  In  significant  detail  in  the  book 
The  Vulnerable  Russians,  which  is  now  in 
Its  second  printing  and  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Georgetown  University  Bookstore, 
White  Gravenor.  Georgetown  University, 
Washington.  DC.  20007.  The  work  explains 
the  Nixon-Khrushchev  encounter  over  the 
resolution  ten  years  ago  and  why  to  this  day 
the  Russian  totalltarlans  have  vehemently 
opposed  It  for  their  own  comparative 
advantage. 

In  advancing  the  unique  captive  nations 
concept.  NCNC  Is  coordinating  the  observ- 
ances of  local  and  state  committees  In  all 
sections  of  the  country  and,  through  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  In  17  F^ee  World  nations.  Large  rallies 
are  being  planned  in  Buffalo.  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Phoenix, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  Nation's  capital.  Congress  will  again 
observe  the  Week,  and  a  stronger  proclama- 
tion by  the  White  House  is  exi)ected,  A  high- 
light of  the  observance  will  be  a  10th  An- 
niversary Captive  Nations  Banquet  on 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1969  at  the  University 
Club,  commencing  at  7  p.m.  On  the  occasion. 
Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  first  President  of  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League  and  head  of 
the  .^lan  Peoples  Antl-Communlst  League, 
will  be  honored  along  with  ten  Honorables 
of  our  Government  for  their  unstinted  sup- 
port of  the  captive  nations  movement. 

NCNC  was  virtually  alone  In  predicting  the 
Rus-sian  rape  of  Czecho-Slovakla  in  1968.  It 
is  urging  the  following  themes  for  the 
"10th":  "No  Forced  Coalition  Government  In 
Saigon."  "A  New  Realistic  Policy  Toward  Rus- 
sia and  the  USSR,"  "Imperio-Colonlallst 
Mo.=cow  is  the  Chief  Enemy  to  World  Peace," 
-No  Deals  With  the  Red  Empire." 


I  News  release.  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
Arizona) 

July  13-19  has  been  designated  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  1969. 

This  Is  the  llth  observance  of  a  week  set 
aside  to  remind  us  that  captive  nations — 
the  peoples  themselvee  as  against  the  totali- 
tarian Red  states  and  their  Communist  Party 
apparatus  are  still  very  much  captive. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  Reeolution  was 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  July 
1959.  Tlie  Resolution  -was  adopted  as  Public 
Uw  86-90  which  designated  the  third  week 
in  July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Tl-ie  purpose  of  this  observance  is  to  re- 
mind the  world  of  the  plight  of  the  unfortu- 
nate people  In  nations  enslaved  by  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  It  also 
symbolizes  for  billions  of  captive  peoples  the 
Arm  dedication  of  America  to  their  freedom 
and  Independence. 

More  than  any  event,  it  shows  the  right 
things  about  America  stand  out  most  when 
contrasted  with  the  combination  of  political 
oppression  and  rampant  economic  poverty 
that  exists  in  the  Red  Empire,  particularly, 
the  .Soviet  Union. 

Wr,  the  citizens  of  Arizona,  can  back  up 
these  actions  by  our  whole-hearted  partici- 
pation in  our  local  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week — in  a  rally  that  will  be  held 
July  15  (Tuesday)  at  Grady  Gammage  Audi- 
torium at  8:00  p.m. 

[News  release.  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
Arizona ) 

Ptrpose  of  Capttve  Nations  Committees 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  is  broad  and  multiple  in 
scope : 

First  and  foremost,  firm  adherence  to  our 
Declaration  of  Independence — that  we  Amer- 
icans, in  the  Interest  of  our  own  national  se- 
curity, will  never  forget  the  captive  nations 
or  accommodate  ourselves  to  their  present 
captivity. 

Promote  and  accelerate   the   freedom   as- 


pirations of  the  {peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their 
Creator, 

Continuous  rejection  of  existent  colonial- 
ism effected  by  Russian  aggression  and  "wars 
of  liberation,"  and  focusing  world  attention 
on  the  last  remaining  empire,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion itself. 

Restore  the  great  image  of  America  and 
defend  every  point  of  NCNC's  purpose — a 
challenge  to  every  American's  courage  of  con- 
victions  and  conscience. 

A  resolute  stand  against  misleading  Cold 
War  theories  of  "peaceful  coexistence,"  "less- 
ened tensions,"  "trade  with  Red  countries," 
"bridges  of  understanding,"  etc,  while  the 
rape  of  nations  exists. 

Regardless  of  political  persuasion,  instill  In 
all  men  their  sacred  duty  and  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the  full 
tradition  of  our  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  priviledge  to 
participate  in  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
rally  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  on  Thursday. 
July  10,  1969.  From  tliis  rally  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  remarks  the  following: 

Message  from  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  supporting  Captive  Nations  Week; 

Address  by  Chairman  Ku  Cheng- 
kang; 

Speech  by  Vice  President  Yen  Chia- 
kan; 

Remarks  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Mc- 
Conaughy ; 

Cable  message  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon; 

Cable  message  to  captive  nations  and 
people;  and 

Message  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Korea,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
and  Thailand  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  also  insert,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Rec- 
ord, an  editorial  of  July  9  from  the  China 
News  which  typifies  the  press  commen- 
tary in  the  Republic  of  China  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Captive  Nations  Week  obser\'- 
ance. 

The  material  follows: 
President    Chiang    Kai-shek's    Message   to 

THE    Taipei    Rally    StrppoRTiNc     Captive 

Nations  Week 

Since  1959.  the  United  States  has  been  ob- 
serving the  third  week  of  each  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
people  all  over  the  world  for  Justice  and 
freedom.  This  movement  has  elicited  a  pro- 
found response  and  has  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  throughout  the  world.  Sympathy  and 
support  have  been  aroused  for  captive 
peoples,  strong  anti-Communist  tides  have 
been  raised  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
lethal  blows  have  been  dealt  against  the 
dark  reign  erf  Communist  wickedness. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  Chinese  Com- 
mimlst  regime  is  the  source  of  all  the  evil 
In  Asia  and  must  be  destroyed  before  the 
evil  can  be  eradicated.  This  means  that  the 
free  world  must  concentrate  its  strength  and 
finally  dispose  of  the  Mao  regime,  the  most 
evil  enemy  of  humankind  within  the  Com- 
munist camp,  so  that  the  people  can  be 
delivered  from  slavery.  In  the  last  few  years 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  carried  out  a  "cultural 
revolution"  In  an  attempt  to  seize  p>ower. 
prolong  his  personal  totalitarian  rule  and 
destroy  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Last  spring  he  brought  together  a 
nondescript  group  for  the  so-called  Ninth 
National  Congress.  This  represents  not  the 
end  of  the  "great  cultural  revolution"  taut 
the  beginning  of  another  round  in  the  bloody 
struggle  of  power-seizure.  The  e%idence  of 
this  Is  clearly  to  be  seen  since  Congress  ad- 
journment   in    the    mounting    anti-Maoism 


within  the  Communist  Party  and  the  anti- 
Oommunlsm  outside  the  Party.  Now  at  the 
end  of  his  rope.  Mao  Tse-tung  can  be  expected 
to  lash  out  In  a  last  frenetic  struggle  and  to 
subject  our  mainland  compatriots  to  more 
atrocious  p>ersecutlon  and  pull  tighter  the 
bonds  of  slavery. 

We  have  always  felt  the  suffering  of  our 
mainland  compatriots  as  though  It  were  in- 
flicted on  us.  We  have  never  failed  to  push 
forward  In  our  task  of  preparing  for  early 
counterattack  to  deliver  them  from  their 
crucible  of  suffering.  The  anti-Mao  struggle 
that  our  mainland  compatriots  have  carried 
out  in  diverse  ways  Is  now  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial movement  of  Mao  suppression  and 
national  slavatlon.  This  assures  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  our  counterattack  and  guarantees 
final  success  We  are  confident  that  in  win- 
ning anti-Communist  hearts  on  the  main- 
land and  Joining  with  formidable  anti-Mao 
forces,  we  can  deal  blows  from  within  and 
without  that  viriii  sound  the  death  knell  of 
the  Mao  regime. 

I  have  often  said  that  we  do  not  need  even 
one  soldier  from  other  countries  of  the  free 
world  In  our  counteroffenslve  against  the 
traitors  on  the  mainland.  What  we  do  re- 
quire is  the  free  world's  moral  supp>ort  Anti- 
Communism  is  the  common  responsibility  of 
all  free  people.  The  Communists  will  never 
limit  their  aggressive  ambitions  to  one 
country  or  one  region.  They  seek  to  conquer 
the  whole  world  and  all  humankind.  In  their 
counterattack,  the  free  nations  should  not 
fight  Indlrtdually  and  run  the  risk  that 
Communists  will  defeat  them  one  by  one. 
Adopting  a  consistent  strategy,  we  should 
combine  together  for  Joint  operations.  World 
peace,  security  and  freedom  are  not  divisible. 
The  loss  of  any  one  of  these  anj-where  in  the 
world  will  affect  the  destiny  of  all  of  us. 

Because  the  root  cause  of  Asian  turmoil 
and  insecurity  lies  in  the  Maoist  usurpation 
of  the  Chinese  mainland,  we  must  deliver  the 
Chinese  people  from  Maoist  slavery  and  re- 
store their  life  of  freedom  and  democr.icy 
Only  then  can  we  assure  the  stability  of  Asia 
and  the  world.  All  the  people  of  this  Island 
bastion  of  the  Republic  of  China,  civilians 
and  military  have  Joined  hands  with  the 
anti-Mao  and  antl-Communlst  freedom 
fighters  on  the  mainland  and  have  sworn  to 
fight  to  total  victory  in  this  sacred  struggle. 
We  pray  that  the  peoples  and  countries  of 
the  free  world  will  understand  that  man  can- 
not exist  half  free  and  half  slave.  If  they  do 
so,  they  will  surely  summon  their  courage 
in  the  cause  of  Justice  and  make  the  sacri- 
fices required  to  rescue  those  who  are  en- 
slaved and  to  assure  peace  with  honor  and 
freedom  without  qualification  for  all  the 
people  of  the  earth. 

Address  by  Chairman  Ktj  Cheng-kang  at 
THE  Mass  Rally  in  Support  or  the 
Struggle  for  Freedom  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions AND  Peoples 

Your  Excellency.  Distinguished  and  Hon- 
ored Guests.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Pull  ten 
years  have  gone  by  since  Congressional 
leaders  in  the  United  States  Initiated  the 
-Captive  Nations  Week  Movement"  in  1959. 
Events  in  these  ten  years  have  made  clear 
several  vitally  Important  trends  In  the  world 
situation. 

First :  International  Communism  and  the 
authoritarian  Communist  Party  rule  that 
exists  in  various  countries — which  together 
constitute  the  darkest  and  most  barbarian 
force  of  enslavement  known  in  the  history 
of  mankind — have  already  revealed  them- 
selves to  be  ideologically  bankrupt,  frag- 
mented, and  the  object  of  everyone's  con- 
tempt. These  phenomena  reflect  the  decline 
of  the  entire  Communist  movement.  Funda- 
mentally, it  means  that  man  has  reached 
the  turning  point  toward  victory  in  his  fight 
for  freedom  £ind  In  his  ctruggle  against  en- 
slavement. 

Second:  In  the  last  decade,  the  awakening 
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of  and  efforts  exerted  by  the  free  peoples 
toward  unity  has  unceasingly  progressed. 
Prom  antl-Communlst  unity  among  the 
people,  we  have  progressed  to  strengthened 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  among 
the  governments  of  nations.  Prom  a  tendency 
among  newly  formed  nations  to  placate  or 
align  with  the  Communist  nations,  we  now 
see  them  taking  up  a  steadfast  antl-Commu- 
nlst stand.  From  antl-Communlst  activities 
In  the  free  areas  of  the  world,  we  now  wit- 
ness a  vast  wave  of  struggles  for  freedom 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Third:  And  yet,  there  has  remained  In 
these  ten  years  an  undeniable  cross-current: 
a  cross-current  caused  by  the  swelling  of 
appeasement.  And  this  surge  of  appeasement 
Is  a  result,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  last  gasp 
of  the  declining  Communist  influence,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  a  loss  of  courage  and  fighting 
spirit  among  certain  nations.  It  represents, 
as  President  Nixon  said,  a  decline  in  ideal- 
ism. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  these  three  phe- 
nomena that  the  present  complications  have 
arisen.  Preedom  continues  to  grow  and  bur- 
geon, and  the  movement  to  achieve  freedom 
continues  to  expand  and  advance.  But  the 
final-  Tlctory  of  freedom  has  yet  to  be 
-achieved.  And  in  many  areas,  the  threat  of 
the  evil  Influence  of  Communism  remains 
unabated. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  a  phenomenon 
that  should  not  exist,  yet  exists;  a  tendency 
that  should  not  grow,  yet  grows.  We  have 
the  utmost  faith  that,  under  the  present 
trend  of  historic  development,  the  enslaved 
and  oppressed  peoples  will  achieve  freedom. 
At  present,  we  have  only  to  hold  righteously 
steadfast  and  to  exert  our  efforts  In  the  fol- 
lowing three  areas  so  that  we  may  achieve 
our  goal  of  winning  the  victory  of  freedom. 

Plrst,  we  must  take  urgent  steps  to  en- 
courage political  turmoil  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  aggravate  internal  contradictions 
and  dangers,  and  assist  the  development  of 
freedom  movements  and  antl-Communlst 
uprisings.  We  must  first  proceed  firmly  with 
the  Anti-Mao  and  National  Salvation  United 
Front  movement.  We  must  take  advantage 
of  the  Internal  unrest  and  agitation  that  is 
following  In  the  wake  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist 9th  Congress  and  offer  every  assist- 
ance to  the  anti-Mao,  antl-Communlst  move- 
ment on  the  China  mainland  and  to  the 
united  anti-Communist.  anti-Mao  regime  ac- 
tivities of  the  Communist  armed  forces  and 
cadres,  the  intellectuals,  peasants  and  work- 
ers, and  the  minority  border  groups.  Then, 
we  must  urge  world  forces  of  freedom  to  aid 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  freedom 
movements  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  step  is 
especially  urgent  in  our  effort  to  disperse  the 
Communist  movement  and  eliminate  the 
Communist  camp  since  the  recent  world 
Communist  Congress  in  Moscow  revealed  that 
splits  continue  among  the  various  national 
Communist  parties  and  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence movements  are  rising  in  the  captive 
nations.  And,  finally,  we  must  appeal  to  the 
free  world,  especially  to  those  nations  in  a 
position  of  leadership,  not  to  abandon  their 
basic  ideal  and  moral  responsibility  of 
"liberating"  the  Iron  Curtain  nations.  We 
strongly  believe  that  removal  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  Asia  constitutes  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  buckle  and  eventually  collapse 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe.  By  supporting 
the  Republic  of  China  in  leading  and  com- 
pleting the  anti-Mao  and  antl-Communlst 
fight  on  the  mainland,  we  will  achieve  our 
goal  without  an  all-out  war  and  without  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Second,  we  must  bind  still  tighter  in  unity 
the  forces  of  freedom  throughout  the  world 
to  form  a  united  front  against  international 
Communism  In  response  to  President 
Chiang's  call  to  "let  a  united  free  world  de- 
feat a  fragmented,  contradictory  Communist 
bloc."  In  this  respect,  we  must  work  hardest 


at  establishing  at  an  early  date  regional  se- 
curity organizations  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Bteo  Tse-tung  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  not  only  the  source  of  all  the 
evils  In  Asia,  but  also  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  world. 
Therefore,  there  is  all  the  more  urgent  need 
to  ac^^lerate  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
security  organization  for  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific region.  We  must  be  determined  and 
united  in  halting  the  spread  of  international 
Communism  and  in'  breaking  up  its  insidl- 
ouK  burrowing.  In  terms  of  common  antl- 
Communlst  action  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  we  have  already  laid  a  foundation  in 
the  World  Antl-Communlst  League.  But  we 
must  advance  further  to  achieve  close  anti- 
Communist  ranks  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  entire  world  and  use  our  combined 
strength  and  unit  to  defend  ourselves  and  to 
defeat  Communist  enslavement.  In  addition, 
we  must  seek  the  speedy  formation  of  a 
world-wide  common  strategy  against  the 
Communists.  Not  only  must  we  possess  a 
common  strategy  in  our  fight  against  Com- 
munism, but  we  must  also  formulate  a  com- 
mon strategry  in  talking  with  the  Commu- 
nists. Thus,  we  may  achieve  victory  at  the 
conference  table  as  well  as  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Third,  It  Is  still  more  imperative  that  we 
should  exert  effort  on  the  critical  struggle  to 
cure  at  its  root  the  ill  of  appeasement.  The 
free  world  must  revivify  the  spirit  of  ideal- 
ism, courageously  uphold  the  dignity  of  man 
and  his  freedom,  and  exert  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficial  efforts  without  giving  in  to. 
retreating  from,  or  currying  favor  with 
Communism.  Therefore,  the  free  world  must: 
( 1 )  remain  adamant  in  opposing  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Chinese  Communists  into  the 
United  Nations;  (2)  abandon  the  ill-con- 
ceived move  of  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Communists:  (3) 
eliminate  the  hallucination  and  misconcep- 
tion that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  with  the  Communist  en- 
slaver; (4)  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expansion 
and  aggression  of  international  Communism; 
(5)  oppose  any  intrigue  of  International 
Communism  to  set  up  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam;  the  United  States 
mus'  beware  of  a  rise  in  the  tendency  to- 
ward a  new  isolationism  and  take  effective 
preventive  measures. 

That  freedom  will  be  victorious  is  fore- 
ordained, but  I  have  confidence  in  exerting 
efforts  in  the  above-mentioned  three  areas. 
Freedom  will  achieve  its  victory  at  an  earlier 
date.  Today,  as  we  are  gathered  here  in  ob- 
servance of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  movement  sponsored  by 
the  United  States,  I  offer  a  guarantee  to  you 
representatives  of  friendly  nations  and  to 
Congressman  Derwlnski,  who  represents  the 
United  States  on  this  occasion.  I  guarantee 
that  in  this  bitter  struggle  of  historic  impor- 
tance, the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China 
will  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  all  free- 
dom-loving peoples  in  the  world  to  win  free- 
dom for  all  mankind  until  the  freedom 
achieves  its  final  and  total  victory. 


VICE  President  Yen  Chia-kan's  Address  to 
THE  Taipei  Rally  Supporting  Captive  Na- 
tions Week 

Mr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Guests,  Antl- 
Communlst  F*ighters.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: The  Captive  Nations  Week  initiated  in 
1959  by  U.S.  Congressmen  and  ever  since 
given  universal  support  by  the  free  world 
has  today  attained  its  tenth  anniversary. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  antl-Commu- 
nlst movement,  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  the  Freedom  Day  both  symbolize  man's 
struggle  to  fight  against  slavery  in  pursuit 
of  freedom.  The  Captive  Nations  movement 
seeks  to  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
help  captive  peoples  regain  their  freedom. 
This  has  not  only  stressed  the  free  world's 
lofty    Ideals    in    maintaining    righteousness 


and  human  rights  but  has  also  inspired  the 
confidence  of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspira- 
tions to  survival  and  freedom.  Though  the 
world  still  remains  only  half  free,  the  world- 
wide antl-Communlst  revolution  is  gaining 
ground  and  momentum  due  to  Communist 
disunity,  widespread  uprisings  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  increasing  antl-Commu- 
nlst solidarity  of  the  free  world.  Under  these 
circumstances,  observation  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  consonance  with  our  po- 
litical march  toward  the  China  mainland 
is  highly  significant. 

In  the  last  half  century,  more  than  a  bil- 
lion people  have  been  shut  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  While  this  tragedy  was  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  Communist  infiltration, 
subversion  and  armed  aggression  designed 
to  communize  the  whole  world,  it  was  also 
attributable  to  the  free  world's  failure  to  be 
on  the  alert  and  the  rising  tendency  to  ap- 
pease Communism.  Of  the  peoples  thus  vic- 
timized, the  Chinese  have  suffered  the  most. 
As  early  as  1921.  after  international  Com- 
munism was  frustrated  in  its  designs  to  ex- 
pand into  Western  Europe,  its  attention  was 
shifted  to  China  as  Its  new  target.  Since 
then  the  Communists  have  obstructed  efforts 
at  national  unification  and  reconstruction 
in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  China  mainland 
into  a  base  for  expansion  and  aggression  in 
Asia.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  tmtil  the  fall 
of  the  China  mainland  that  the  free  world 
community  began  to  understand  the  role  we 
played  in  the  antl-Communlst  struggle.  Its 
indifference  in  place  of  compassion  and  its 
Interference  in  place  of  support  have  thus 
finally  led  to  the  communizatlon  of  the 
mainland! 

With  Communist  occupation  of  the  main- 
land, millions  of  the  Chinese  people  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  Mao  Tze-tung's  totalitarian  rule. 
In  the  last  two  decades,  the  free  world  has 
witnessed  many  bloody  occurrences.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  Chinese  people 
have  died  under  Maoist  tyranny.  The  main- 
land has  truly  been  turned  into  the  darkest 
of  hells.  However,  the  Maoists  are  not  content 
with  enslaving  the  Chinese  people  alone. 

As  adherents  to  Marxism,  Leninism  and 
Stalinism,  they  have  resorted  to  the  use  of 
force  for  external  expansion  to  fulfill  their 
dream  of  world  hegemony.  Prom  Korea  to 
Vietnam,  from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  from  the 
Middle  East  to  Latin  America,  virtually  not  a 
single  place  has  been  spared  from  the  violence 
incited  or  instigated  by  the  Maoists.  The  fall 
of  the  China  mainland  to  the  Communists, 
therefore,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the 
world's  biggest  Iron  Curtain  and  has  posed 
a  prime  threat  to  world  peace. 

For  the  last  two  decades,  we  have  con- 
tinuously stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  antl- 
Communlst  cause.  We  have  engaged  in  prep- 
arations for  mainland  recovery  and  have 
been  steadfastly  waging  a  political  warfare 
against  the  Chinese  Communists.  With  more 
than  40  years'  experience  in  anti-Commu- 
nism, we  are  convinced  that  the  antl- 
Communlst  war  is  primarily  an  ideological 
one.  To  win  the  final  victory,  we  must  first 
overwhelm  the  enemy  on  the  political  front 
After  years  of  unremitting  efforts,  we  have 
brought  together  the  hearts  of  our  country- 
men living  at  home  and  abroad  and  within 
and  outside  the  enemy's  frontiers  and  suc- 
cessftJlly  formed  the  Anti-Mao  and  National 
Salvation  United  Front.  Our  righteous  call 
has  en<?endered  towering  anti-Communist 
tides  on  the  China  mainland  and  has  directly 
or  indirectly  prompted  schisms  in  the 
Ch'neee  Communist  Party,  violent  struggle 
among  Red  cadres  and  demoralization  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Red  forces. 

With  the  situation  becoming  increasingly 
favorable  to  us,  we  feel  an  urgent  need  to 
intensify  our  political  march,  hasten  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Peiping  regime  and  thereby 
eliminate  a  major  source  of  all  the  evils  In 
Asia  and  the  world.  We  are  confident  that 
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our  achievements  on  the  political  battlefield 
will  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  liberation  of  our  suffering 
compatriots. 

In  this  decisive  stage  of  our  antl-Commu- 
nlst struggle,  we  must  emphasize  that  such 
a  struggle  is  not  confined  to  any  one  coun- 
try or  any  one  area.  We  do  not  expect  to  in- 
volve others  in  oiu-  anti-Mao  and  national 
salvation  war.  However,  we  do  expect  moral 
and  material  support  from  friendly  countries 
and,  more  important,  a  united  stand  in  the 
anti-Communist  struggle. 

The  Maoists'  evil  deeds  of  the  last  few 
years  have  gradually  made  many  free  world 
people  see  the  true  image  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  have  led  to  increased 
vigilance.  However,  appeasement  still  exists 
on  the  International  scene.  If  this  is  allowed 
to  persist,  the  free  world  would  not  only  feel 
disconcerted  at  the  remembrance  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  who  have  died  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam  and  stand  abashed  before  the  free- 
dom-loving people  who  have  fiaid  such  a 
great  price  to  assist  captive  nations  in  their 
anti-slavery  and  freedom-seeking  struggle, 
but  would  directly  abet  Communist  aggres- 
sion while  discouraging  the  uprising  of  en- 
slaved people.  Should  that  be  the  case,  the 
free  world  would  face  endless  turmoil. 

History  tells  us  that  the  appeasement  of 
the  Nazis  almost  burled  all  of  Europe  and 
that  the  appeasement  of  the  Communists  has 
compelled  countless  jjeople  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  live  a  sub-human  life.  The 
free  world  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  its  for- 
bearance and  retreat.  Such  tragedies  cannot 
be  permitted  to  recur.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  lu-ge  all  freedom-loving  countries  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  step  up  their  support  to 
enslaved  peoples.  Let  us  arm  ourselves  and 
clear  away  the  inky  appeasement  shadows  In 
a  global  movement  of  self-purification.  The 
free  world  can  win  the  ultimate  victory  in 
the  anti-Communist  revolution  through 
steadfast  struggle. 

Remarks    bt    Ambassador    McConatjghy    at 

Captive    Nations    Rally,  Taipei,    Taiwan, 

JtTLY  10,  1969 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Chairman  Ku,  Com- 
mittee Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  Is 
Indeed  a  great  honor  for  me  to  participate 
once  again  in  the  annual  observance  in  Taipei 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Ten  years  ago  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  proclaim  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  should  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world.  Human  freedom,  national  independ- 
ence and  Justice  are  fundamental  rights  of  all 
peoples  everywhere  in  our  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  enjoyment  of  these  basic  rights  Is 
still  denied  in  many  areas  of  the  world  and 
our  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  re- 
mains a  solemn  obligation  to  remember  those 
deprived  of  liberty. 

The  United  States  of  America,  In  keeping 
with  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded, 
has  sought  consistently  to  further  the  ob- 
servance of  fundamental  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  given  their  lives  during  the  last 
few  years  for  this  very  cause  in  the  Republic 
of  VIet-Nam.  Americans  have  not  only  fought 
for  the  liberty  of  others  beyond  their  own 
frontiers,  but  have  struggled  within  their  own 
borders  to  achieve  a  Just  and  honorable  so- 
ciety for  all  that  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
peoples  everywhere.  The  United  States,  in 
close  association  with  like-minded  countries 
In  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  remain  steadfast 
to  the  great  cause  of  the  defense  of  man's 
inalienable  right  to  freedom. 

The  part  of  freedom  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
follow  but  it  is  the  only  course  that  leads  to 
the  full  flowering  of  the  human  spirit.  It  Is  a 
path  that  should  be  denied  to  none.  That  it 


is,  in  fact,  closed  to  so  much  of  the  human 
race  In  this  supposedly  enlightened  second 
half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  a  cruel  and 
indefensible  injustice  to  which  we  must  not 
become  reconciled.  The  day  when  we  no 
longer  will  need  to  observe  the  annual  cere- 
mony which  we  now  attend  will  Indeed  be  a 
blessed  day  for  all  peoples  everywhere.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pause 
once  each  year  to  pay  tribute  to  the  victims 
of  tyranny,  and  to  renew  our  consciousness 
that  our  own  freedom  is  not  complete  while 
our  brother  men  in  such  appalling  numbers 
remain  enslaved. 

Cable  Message  to  His  Excellency  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon 

Your  Excellency  :  In  holding  a  mass  rally 
today  in  Taipei  to  observe  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  initiated  by  the  United  States  in 
1959,  we,  representing  various  walks  of  life 
in  the  Republic  of  China,  should  like  to  pay 
our  higher  respects  to  the  United  States 
for  the  preservation  of  human  freedom  and 
for  smiting  the  Communist  enslaving  forces. 
One  of  the  basic  principles  the  United  States 
ever  holds  is  that  freedom  is  one  of  the  un- 
alienable rights.  This  principle  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  United  States,  under 
Your  Excellency's  leadership,  in  her  fight 
against  the  armed  expansionism  of  the  Com- 
munism. Your  Excellency  said  in  a  speech 
to  the  graduating  class  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  on  June  4:  "This  is  why  I  believe 
a  resurgence  of  American  idealism  can  bring 
about  a  modern  miracle — a  world  order  of 
peace  and  Justice."  These  words  have  won 
praise  and  respect  of  all  people  in  the  free 
world. 

At  present  time  when  the  international 
Communist  camp  Is  going  to  fragment,  and 
when  the  Pelplng  regime  is  confronting 
chaos  and  collapse  within.  The  U  S.  leader- 
ship and  help  are  needed  more  than  ever 
for  the  free  world  in  this  antl-Communlst 
struggle  and  for  the  captive  peoples  in  their 
resistance  against  the  Communist  enslave- 
ment. It  is  the  expectation  of  all  the  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world 
that  the  United  States  would  carry  through 
her  liberation  policy  and  take  active  fic- 
tion in  strengthening  the  free  forces  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  In  order  to  deal  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  Communist  aggressors,  we  are 
sure  that  the  United  States  will  support  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  win  an  honorable 
victory  on  the  battlefield  and  frustrate  the 
wicked  design  of  the  Communists  to  set  up 
a  coalition  government  in  South  Vietnam 
and  to  compel  the  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  the  Allied  forces.  As  the  way  for  uniting 
the  people  in  the  free  world  into  an  anti- 
Communist  force  has  been  paved,  a  further 
step  must  be  taken  to  develope  a  regional 
security  system.  Economic  and  military  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  is  of  un- 
paralleled importance  for  Asian  peoples  to 
found  a  regional  security  system  and  to 
strengthen  their  defense.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  the  source  of  all  Asia's  trou- 
bles. The  United  States  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  chaotic  situation  on  the  China 
Mainland  to  help  Chinese  people  in  their 
fight  to  overthrow  the  Mao  Tze-tung's  ty- 
rannical regime,  and  should  stand  firm 
against  recognition  of  the  regime,  against  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations,  and  against 
any  diplomatic  or  trade  relations  with  it. 

■The  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  pledge 
that  they  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  all 
free  peoples  over  the  world  to  set  up  an  in- 
ternational anti-Communist  and  anti- 
Maoist  united  front,  and  will  strive  unceas- 
ingly until  the  day  when  the  Iron  Curtain 
has  been  lifted  and  the  shackles  bonding 
the  captive  peoples  released.  We  salute  you 
and  hope  the  Sino-American  friendship  will 
last  forever  and  our  two  nations'  Joint  efforts 
in  supporting  the  captive  peoples  in  their 


struggle    for   freedom    will    score    an    early 
victory. 

Yours  respectively, 

Kit  Chenc-kanc, 
Chairman,  Maaa  Rally  of  the  People  o/ 
the  Republic  of  China  in  Support  of 
the  Struggle  of  Captive  Nations  and 
Peoples  for  Freedom. 

Cable  Message  to  Captive  Nations 
AND  People 

Dear  Friends  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain: 
The  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  took  the 
lead  to  respond  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Movements  a  decade  ago  when  it  was  initi- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  proclaimed 
by  U.S.  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Now, 
this  movement  and  the  Preedom  Day  Move- 
ment, which  marks  the  return  to  freedom  of 
the  12,000  POWs  in  Korean  War  on  January 
23  fifteen  years  ago.  have  become  two  world- 
wide  important  occasions  of  commemorating 
the  struggle  for  human  freedom  and  against 
enslavement.  To  observe  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  movement, 
we  people  from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  Re- 
public of  China,  are  holding  our  Mass  Rally 
in  Support  of  Captive  Nations  for  FYeedom. 
here  in  Taipei  We  like  to  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port for  your  unflinching  antl-Communlst 
and  anti-slavery  struggle  for  freedom  and 
Justice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Communists  will 
bring  forth  more  sufferings  to  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  before  their  totalitarian 
and  vicious  rule  comes  to  its  fatal  end.  On  the 
other  side,  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  will  also  rise  to  resist  in  a  more 
drastic  pattern.  Though  the  Czechoslovak 
anti-slavery  movement  Is  suppressed  for  the 
time  being,  the  seed  of  the  revolution  against 
the  Communist  rule  has  been  sowed  and  can 
never  be  destroyed.  As  the  international 
Communist  parties  are  in  split  among  them- 
selves, the  antl-Communlst  camp  is  growing 
stronger  in  various  aspects,  and  antl-Com- 
munlst forces  inside  and  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  consolidated,  the  victory  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  against  enslave- 
ment has  been  guaranteed.  The  armed  antl- 
Communlst  forces  on  the  China  mainland 
are  rapidly  developing.  Cooperation  among 
Asian  and  Pacific  nations  is  being  strength- 
ened Esi>eclally  the  so-called  "new  isolation- 
ism" was  positively  refuted  by  President 
Nixon;  and  the  anti-Communist  strategy  of 
the  U.S.  is  under  an  over-all  revamping. 

All  these  testify  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
antl-Communlst  situation  is  under  develop- 
ment. But  we  all  understand  that  freedom 
must  be  harvested  through  struggle.  We 
shall  never  relax  our  fight  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  Intensify  our  struggle  and  to  deal 
a  deadly  blow  to  the  enslaving  rule  in  order 
to  speed  up  the  coming  of  the  victory  of 
freedom. 

My  dear  friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  movement  will 
mobilize  the  free  world  to  give  you  unceasing 
support  In  your  fighting  for  freedom  and 
against  enslavement.  Let  us  Join  hands  to 
march  toward  our  common  goal  and  to 
launch  fatal  attack  at  the  Communist  to- 
talitarian rule! 

We  wish  you  continued  success  and  an 
early  victory. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ku  Chenc-kang, 
Chairmxin  Mass  Rally  of  the  People  of 
the  Republic  of  China  in  Support  of 
the  Struggle  of  Captive  Nations  and 
Peoples  for  Freedom. 


Message  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Korea,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
AND  Thailand  i»j  South  Vietnam 
General  Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  U.S.  Forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
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Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S..  Korea,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand 
In  South  Vietnam:  In  response  to  the  U.S.- 
sponsored  Captive  Nations  Week  movement, 
we,  people  from  various  walks  of  life  In  the 
Republic  of  China,  hold  our  Mass  Rally  In 
Support  of  Captive  Nations  for  Freedom  to- 
day In  Taipei.  The  Rally  unanimously  re- 
solved to  pay  to  you  our  highest  respecta 
for  your  heroic  efforts  in  fighting  In  the 
battle  front  for  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  for  human  free- 
dom and  world  peace. 

Having  suffered  a  deadly  blow  and  being 
on  the  edge  of  defeat,  the  Viet  Cong  Is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  "peace  talks"  to  re- 
group and  reinforce  themselves.  FMghtlng  for 
human  freedom  against  an  undercurrent  of 
International  appeasement,  your  heroic  and 
Justice  spirit  has  written  down  a  glorious 
and  brilliant  page  In  the  history  of  human 
freedom.  While  Allied  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
revamping  their  strategical  disposition,  we 
people  of  all  circles  in  the  Republic  of  China 
pledge  to  continue  our  struggle  until  we  have 
recovered  the  China  mainland  and  elim- 
inated the  Chinese  Communists  which  are 
the  very  source  of  world  menace  today,  to 
.fight  in  a  different  field  against  our  com- 
mon 'enemy,  and  finally  to  win  our  early 
"victory  In  liberating  all  captive  peoples  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We   salute   you   and   wish   you   continued 
success! 

Yours  respectively. 

Kv  Cheng-kanc. 
Chairman.  Mass  Rally  of  the  People  of 

the  Republic  of  China  in  Support  of 

the  Struggle  of  Captive  Nations  oTid 

Peoples  for  Freedom. 


IFrom  China  News.  July  9,  1969) 
No  More  Captives 

Tomorrow's  Captive  Nations  Week  rally  will 
call  attention  to  the  tragic  fact  that  since 
Communist  aggression  first  began,  no  en- 
slaved country  has  been  liberated. 

Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  tried  and 
failed.  They  received  no  free  world  help  and 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  hesitate  to  use  its 
military  strength. 

North  Korea  was  virtually  free  late  in  1950. 
But  the  Chinese  Communists  came  crashing 
across  the  Talu  and  the  United  Nations  forces 
retreated.  In  Asia  the  Communists  still  hold 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  and  the  main- 
land of  China. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  which  was  started 
by  President  Elsenhower,  is  dedicated  to  the 
prop>osltion  that  In  the  goodness  of  time,  all 
the  enslaved  will  be  set  free.  That  will  be  as 
true  In  Asia  as  in  Europe. 

The  movement  keeps  alive  the  hopes  of 
those  who  have  waited  so  long  for  the  free 
world  to  come  to  their  rescue.  To  buoy  their 
faith  In  liberation  sparks  antl-Communlst 
activities  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  else- 
where. 

In  this  particular  year,  the  freedom  fighters 
who  speak  out  during  Captive  Nations  Week 
have  a  further  obligation  to  warn  against 
any  addition  to  the  list  of  the  enslaved. 

There  are  those  in  the  free  world  who  say 
that  South  V.etnam  must  be  handed  over  to 
the  Communists  or  to  a  coalition  that  In  the 
end  would  mean  the  same  thing. 

Some  Americans  say  they  are  weary  of 
fighting,  that  If  the  South  Vietnamese  don't 
want  Communism,  they  should  fight  their 
own  war.  They  want  to  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam  at  any  cost. 

The  eyes  of  these  appeasers  can  see  no 
farther  than  Saigon.  If  they  looked  to  Mos- 
cow and  Pelping,  they  would  find  two  Com- 
munist regimes  that  have  never  thought  of 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  Both  are  wait- 
ing for  the  U.S.  puUout  so  they  can  move 
Into  the  power  vacuum. 

What  other  nations  might  be  captured  In 
East  Asia?  South  Vietnam  is  the  prime  target 
but  not  the  only  one.  Laos  is  fighting  Com- 


munlats.  So  Is  Thailand.  Malaysia  fought 
once  and  may  have  to  fight  again.  Commu- 
nist threats  He  Just  beneath  the  surface  in 
both  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  Indonesia 
barely  survived  three  ye&rs  ago.  The  Huks 
are  gathering  strength  in  the  Philippines. 
South  Korea  repels  Red  aggression  as  a  dally 
occurrence.  Communists  seek  to  create  civil 
turmoil  to  further  their  goals  In  Japan. 

For  1969.  Captive  Nations  Week  dedica- 
tion should  be  to  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tions that  are  already  free  as  well  as  to  keep- 
ing alive  the  liberation  hopes  of  those  who 
live  In  chains.  The  loss  of  even  the  smallest 
part  will  weaken  the  whole,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  In  the  communlzatlon  of  only 
three  Asian  lands. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  a  further  ob- 
ligation because  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  the  principal  reservoir  of  aggression, 
danger  and  evil  In  this  part  of  the  world.  If 
the  Maoist  Communist  hold  on  the  main- 
land, oould  be  broken.  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam  would  not  remain  enslaved  for  long. 
Soviet  expansionism  could  be  contained. 

If  the  wall  can  be  held  In  South  Vietnam 
and  further  concrete  steps  taken  toward  free 
China's  mainland  recovery,  there  Is  every 
reason  for  confidence  that  the  era  of  Asian 
captive  nations  can  be  ended  within  the 
foreseeable  future. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  10 
years  ago  Congress  by  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  inaugurated  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  On  this  our  an- 
nual observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  the  House.  I  join  in  calling  attention 
to  the  issue  of  self-determination  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  100  million 
people  of  East  and  Central  Elurope. 

The  years  have  been  long  ones  for  the 
people  of  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Rumania.  Their  sub- 
jection to  Communist  domination  during 
and  following  World  War  n  has  tolled 
misery,  blood,  and  sorrow. 

The  plight  of  these  courageous  people 
has  testified  to  the  world  that  individual 
freedom  cannot  exist  in  a  Communist 
state.  The  incidents  in  Czechoslovakia 
last  August  are  a  continuing  reminder  of 
that  fact.  The  world  once  again  wit- 
nessed the  undying  aspirations  of  a  peo- 
ple struggling  for  national  freedom  and 
their  suppression. 

This  year  I  have  reintroduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Representatives 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  Such 
a  committee  would  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  captive  nations  and  peaceful 
means  by  which  we  can  assist  the  people 
of  these  nations  in  their  just  effoi^ts  to 
regain  individual  freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  which  Congress  passed 
in  July  1959  and  President  Eisenhower 
signed  into  law  as  Public  Law  8&-90. 
Captive  nations,  of  course,  are  not  new 
to  our  generation;  they  date  back  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  geopolitical 
units.  The  liistory  of  Europe  shows  an 
almost  continuing  back-and-forth  domi- 


nation of  one  nation  by  another.  Essen- 
tially every  ethnic  group  has  been  a  cap- 
tive state  at  some  time  in  its  history. 

In  this  century,  captive  nations  have 
resulted  largely  from  the  Communist  ef- 
fort to  dominate  the  world.  Since  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  and  tlie 
subsequent  establishment  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  buffer-zone 
territorial  acquisition  by  the  Russians 
resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  numerous 
small  neighboring  states.  In  fact,  one- 
half  of  the  16  constituent  republics  mak- 
ing up  the  Soviet  Union  are  captive  na- 
tions. 

Other  captive  nations  were  drawn  into 
the  Communist  bloc  when  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain was  lowered  over  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Bamboo  Curtain  on  the  fringes 
of  Asia.  Other  attempts  at  national  en- 
slavement have  been  made  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

For  some  national  entities,  such  as 
Armenia  and  the  Ukraine,  captivity  dates 
back  almost  one-half  century.  Despite 
this  lengthy  period  of  servitude,  we 
should  not  assume  this  is  a  permanent 
condition.  Nationalism  is  an  unquench- 
able flame  and  we  have  many  historical 
examples  which  regained  independent 
status  after  hundreds  of  years  of  occupa- 
tion and  domination.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  it  will  not  take  that  long  for 
the  present  captive  nations  to  regain 
their  freedom. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Captive  Nations  Week  is  tradi- 
tionally a  time  set  aside  to  commemorate 
the  noble  struggle  of  weak  and  oppressed 
nations  for  freedom.  This  is  not  a  new 
struggle.  It  is  one  that  has  been  waced 
since  man  first  appeared  on  this  earth. 
And  perhaps  because  it  is  such  an  old 
struggle  we  may  sometimes  overlook  its 
overwhelming  importance.  Let  us  con- 
tinually renew  our  concern  for  it. 

There  are  peoples  who  have  virtually 
never  been  free,  who  have  never  known 
life  without  the  presence  of  the  dark 
cloud  of  a  dominant  government,  a  re- 
pressive government,  and  a  restrictive 
government.  When  we  look  at  the  tiny 
Baltic  States,  at  Poland.  Hungar>',  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  too  many  others,  we  real- 
ize how  lucky  we  as  Americans  are.  But 
the  very  fact  that  we  are  free,  that  we 
are  strong,  that  we  do  govern  ourselves. 
places  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  us. 
We  must  strive  with  every  effort  to  perpe- 
trate our  ideals  of  self-determination  and 
liberty  for  all.  We  must  let  the  captive 
nations  know  that  their  struggle  is  not 
ignored  nor  forgotten  by  manifestins  our 
sympathy  with  their  cause.  We  must 
conduct  our  Government  and  ourselves 
in  keeping  with  our  highest  ideals  as 
an  example  and  inspiration  to  nations 
whose  faith  in  democracy  is  constantlj' 
being  tried,  whose  struggle  for  freedom 
constantly  thwarted. 

The  repressions  that  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  past  year  in  Czechoslovakia  have 
drawn  our  sympathy;  the  reaction  of  the 
courageous  Czech  people  has  elicited  our 
deepest  respect.  Theirs  was  a  daring 
experiment;  one,  it  seems,  that  was  too 
daring,  too  threatening  to  the  Russian 
system  whose  continuance  depends  on 
hard-line  adherence  to  all  its  precepts 
and  laws.  We  must  continue  to  oppose 
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the  precepts  of  that  system.  Our  opposi- 
tion should  be  focused  on  its  defects, 
the  limits  it  imposes  on  individuals  and 
minorities  and  the  freedoms  it  abridges. 

Czechs  are  suffering  and  have  suffered 
tremendously.  That  they  are  willing  to 
continue  to  suffer  shows  their  dedication 
to  their  beliefs.  The  setback  they  received 
last  August  In  the  visible  form  of  Russian 
tanks  was  unjust  and  frightening.  It 
was  a  shattering  blow  to  the  morale  of 
a  people  who  had  been  riding  on  the 
exhilarating  crest  of  a  wave  of  liberalism 
for  six  months.  Russia  had  to  stop  that 
wave  before  it  became  too  large  and 
swept  away  her  control.  Freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  speech  were  ended;  liberal 
government  leaders  were  removed;  and 
hard  line  Russian  pupi>ets  were  restored. 
The  Czechs  are  weary  and  depressed,  but 
tiiey  have  not  given  up.  The  press  con- 
tinues to  be  defiant  and  there  is  evidence 
of  dissent  from  many  diverse  aresis  of 
Czech  life — from  Intellectuals,  workers, 
youth,  and  middle  class.  The  knowledge 
that  we  support  their  efforts  at  liberal- 
ization is  very  important  to  their  morale. 
We  must  continue  to  express  our  concern 
for  their  struggle  and  our  belief  in  their 
ideals.  We  must  let  it  be  known  to  the 
world  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  form 
of  unjust  oppression  find  that  we  support 
the  striving  of  captive  nations  every- 
where for  independence  and  liberty. 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  diulng  the  month  of  July  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  citizens  of  17  other 
nations  of  the  free  world  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  week  was  established 
in  1959  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  people  of  the 
world  cognizant  of  the  untold  millions 
who  suffer  under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
imperiocolonlalism. 

Since  its  inception.  Captive  Nations 
Week  has  become  a  significant  part  of 
our  national  lives.  Each  year,  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  hold  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  remembrance  of  those  in- 
dividuals imprisoned  behind  the  Iron, 
Bamboo,  and  Sugar  Curtains. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  week  should  fall 
in  the  same  month  as  the  celebration 
of  Independence  in  the  United  States; 
for  the  people  of  the  captive  nations  are 
striving  for  that  which  we  have  attained: 
personal  liberty,  political  freedom,  and 
the  light  of  national  self-determination. 

For  some  20  years,  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  have  suffered  under  the 
oppression  of  Communist  rule  vnrlth  little 
or  no  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion.  These 
people,  however,  have  not.  and  with 
C5od's  help,  will  not  lose  their  all-encom- 
passing desire  to  be  free. 

Thus,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
sadness  do  I  rise  today  to  speak  in  re- 
membrance of  our  fellow  men  enslaved 
by  communism.  I,  as  I  know  all  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world,  hope  and  pray 
for  the  time  when  Public  Law  8&-90  is  no 
longer  needed;  the  day  when  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  are  free  and  are 
able  to  shape  their  own  destinies. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  ob- 
servance of  the  11th  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

We  in  Congress  Join  with  millions  of 
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Americans  each  year  In  expressing  our 
determination  to  strengthen  freedom  and 
support  liberty  for  the  oppressed.  Each 
year  we  call  for  liberation  of  peoples 
trapped  by  the  tyranny  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains  and  those  people 
living  In  captive  nations  renew  their 
hopes  as  a  result  of  our  concern  and  sup- 
port. 

The  right  of  people  everywhere  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  is  a  basic  in- 
ternational right  which  America  must 
continue  to  recognize  In  Its  foreign  pol- 
icy, in  the  United  Nations,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  our  citizens.  If  this  truth  were 
universally  accepted,  there  would  be  no 
bloodshed  In  Vietnam  or  in  the  Middle 
East  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
in  captive  nations  would  be  free  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
for  this  special  week  is  to  sustain  the 
hope  for  freedom  which  continued  to 
bum  within  the  captive  nations.  Hope 
and  faith  in  freedom  will  one  day  lib- 
erate those  in  captivity. 

Just  as  today,  we  in  America  watch 
the  first  manned  moon  flight,  so  one  day 
will  we  see  millions  of  oppressed  people 
enjoy  the  experience  of  freedom  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  who  are  willing  to  bet  the  pessi- 
mistic prediction  of  George  Orwell  is 
correct,  that  the  symbol  of  our  age  will 
be  a  boot  stamping  on  a  human  face, 
forever.  The  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions have  long  been  victims  of  such  a 
boot  and  the  force  it  is  using  to  destroy 
their  rights  and  freedom  recently  has 
grown  heavier.  The  example  of  Czecho- 
slovakia is  public  notice  to  all  the  world 
and  especially  the  citizens  of  the  captive 
nations  that  the  rulers  of  the  Commu- 
nist empire  have  no  intention  of  recog- 
nizing personal  liberty  or  a  nation's  right 
of  self-determination. 

Our  proclamation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  Is  one  portion  of  a  great  body  of 
evidence  that  the  United  States  stands 
firmly  against  the  oppression  of  personal 
liberty.  A  prediction  such  as  that  of 
Orwell  begs  for  a  challenge,  and  it  is  an- 
swered year  after  year  by  free  people 
in  words  and  actions.  With  our  support 
the  hopes  of  the  captive  nations  will  be 
bouyed  to  the  end  that  soon  they  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  world  decisions 
speaking  with  a  voice  that  Is  their  own 
and  not  that  of  the  wearer  of  the  tyrant's 
boot. 

America's  heritsige  and  character  de- 
mand that  we  express  full  support  for 
all  on  whom  a  despot  treads.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  disavow  our  founding  prin- 
ciples and  to  surrender  to  the  apparent 
strength  of  present  reaUty.  We  are  as  a 
nation  committed  to  change  when 
change  will  bring  about  self-determina- 
tion and  freedom  of  conscience  and  ex- 
pression. We  owe  it  to  the  captive  na- 
tions, from  whom  we  have  drawn  so 
much,  to  ally  ourselves  wholeheartedly 
with  their  efforts  against  enslavement 
and  oppression. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  we  are  gathered  together  solemnly 
in  this  Chamber  to  commemorate  and 
protest  the  enslavement  of  untold  mil- 
lions of  F>eople  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  commemorate  Captive  Nation's  Week 
not  In  celebration,  but  in  mourning  for 


the  past  and  present  and  hope  for  the 
future. 

There  are  those  among  us,  no  doubt, 
who  question  the  need  for  these  cere- 
monies. Let  them  look  to  the  treachery 
of  the  last  two  decades.  Let  them  look 
to  the  forced  detention  and  privation 
of  the  people  of  Albania,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  East  Ger- 
many, and  Czechoslovakia.  And,  if  after 
looking,  they  still  caimot  see,  let  them 
examine  the  freedoms  afforded  those 
suffering  people.  The  rape  of  Hungarj', 
the  bloody  suppressions  of  Poland  and 
East  Germany  and  only  recently  the 
murderous  actions  of  the  Russian  tanks 
against  the  helpless  Czechs  stand  as  un- 
impeached  testimony  to  the  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  Russian  oppressors  for 
their  victims. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  oratory  alone  will 
not  rent  the  Iron  Curtain,  nor  will  it 
remove  the  shackles  of  slavery.  We  must 
resolve  not  to  offer  our  suffering  brothers 
behind  the  red  wall  a  hollow  lx>ne.  We 
must  constantly  remind  the  world  of  the 
prostitute  governments  which  rule  these 
people  illegally  and  immorally.  And  we 
must  afford  the  people  themselves  a 
measure  of  hope. 

The  Godless  dictators  in  Moscow  have 
temporarily  subdued  the  bodies  of  their 
victims,  but  they  have  not  and  they  can- 
not conquer  either  their  minds  or  their 
spirit.  A  man's  mind  and  spirit  remain 
free  so  long  as  he  has  hope  and  so  long 
as  he  believes.  Our  moral  responsibihty 
is  to  give  them  reason,  valid  reason,  to 
hope  and  to  believe. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  10th 
anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  I 
think  that  we  should  examine  the  threat 
of  commimlsm  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
offer  praise  and  encouragement  to  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 

Since  1848,  when  Karl  Marx  and 
Friedrich  Engels  collaborated  on  the 
Communist  Manifesto,  communism  has 
been  a  threat  to  free  society.  The  phi- 
losophy expounded  in  this  treatise  calls 
for  the  violent  overthrow  of  all  govern- 
ments by  the  proletarian  classes.  This 
makes  communism  an  international 
movement,  a  movement  which  super- 
sedes all  nationalities  and  national 
biases.  This  threat  to  free  society  be- 
came even  worse  with  Lenin's  ideological 
innovation:  the  power  elite.  Thus,  com- 
munism's ideology  changed  from  that  of 
rule  by  the  people  to  rule  by  an  elite 
group  of  men  who  impose  their  vrlU  upon 
the  whole  country. 

This  is  the  threat  of  communism.  We 
in  the  free  world  must  not  be  fooled  by 
false  claims  of  friendship.  Communists 
can  never  be  our  friends:  they  can  only 
coexist  with  us.  And  even  this  cannot 
go  on  for  long.  Despite  all  claims  of 
friendship  and  converging  philosophies, 
their  basic  philosophy  dictates  the 
spread  of  communism.  This  Is  what 
guides  all  their  actions. 

It  is  true  that  today  our  country,  as 
well  as  most  other  countries  of  the  world, 
have  instituted  a  great  number  of  social 
reforms.  Communism  also  stands  for 
such  social  reforms.  But,  the  one  great 
difference  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  world  Is  freedom  itself. 
We  In  the  United  States  and  the  other 
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countries  of  the  free  world  have  the  free- 
dom of  choice;  free  people  can  choose 
their  leaders,  who  respond  to  their 
wishes.  The  people  of  all  Communist 
countries  have  their  leadership  imposed 
upon  them.  There  Is  no  freedom  of 
choice. 

Since   the   Communist   revolution    in 
1917,  when  this  philosophy  was  put  into 
practice,  they  have  followed  a  policy  of 
expansion   and    coexistence,    never    re- 
treating,   always    holding    any    ground 
gained.  This  is  shown  so  well  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  captive  nations.  Back  in  the 
period     between     the     revolution     and 
Lenin's  death.  Soviet  Russia  expanded  its 
borders  by  Imposing  its  ideology  upon 
the    peoples    of    Armenia,    Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia.    Cossackia,    Georgia,    Idel- 
Ural,    North    Caucasia,    Ukraine,    Par 
Eastern   Republic.    Turklstan.    and   the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic.  By  aiding 
minority     Communist     revolutions,     it 
spread    its   influence    and    imposed    its 
powar-upon  those  small,  proud  countries. 
The  first  real  period  of  coexistence  came 
between  19'24  and  1940.  while  the  Soviet 
Union  was  building  itself  up  from  a  weak, 
unstable  country.  Then,  due  to  World 
■War  n.  communism  had  the  chance  to 
expand,  and  expand  it  did.  It  expanded 
its    influence    in    the    west    to    Latvia, 
Estonia.    Lithuania.    Albania.    Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland.   Rumania,   Czecho- 
slovakia,  Hungary,  and  East  Germany 
and  expanded  in  the  east  to  North  Korea. 
Mainland  China,  Tibet,  and  North  'Viet- 
nam. Now  is  the  second  period  of  co- 
existence.   Will    the    next    significant 
period  be  expansion,  or  will  it  be  contrac- 
tion? 

But  this  coexistence  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end :  that  end  is  world  domination  by 
communism.  As  we  can  see  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Czechoslovakia.  Soviet  Russia 
intends  to  use  all  means  necessary  to 
maintain   its   influence    over   all   Com- 
munist countries.  Even  though  the  world 
Communist  movement  has  been  commit- 
ted to  "base  their  relations  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  complete  equality,  respect  for 
territorial    integrity    and    state    inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  and  noninter- 
ference  in  one   another's   affairs,"   the 
Brezhnev    doctrine    supersedes    any    of 
these  doctrines  of  "territorial  integrity." 
This  doctrine  in  effect  says  that  Russia 
can   interfere   in   the   relations   of   any 
Communist  state  when  the  internal  and 
external  forces  hostile  to  socialism  seek 
to  revert  the  development  of  any  socialist 
country  toward  the   restoration  of  the 
capitalist  order,  when  a  threat  to  the 
cause   of  socialism   in   that   country,   a 
threat  to  the  security   of  the  socialist 
community  as  a  whole  emerges,  this  is 
no  longer  only  a  problem  of  the  people  of 
that  countiy  but  also  a  common  prob- 
lem— and   of — concern   for   all  socialist 
states.  This,  as  well  as  the  example  of 
the  captive  nations  as  a  whole,  contra- 
dicts any  statements  relating  to  Com- 
munist self-determination  such  as  the 
one  in  a  Kommunist  editorial  of  April  21, 
1969,  stating: 

Socialism  guarantees  the  right  of  peoples 
to  their  own  state  system,  their  national 
language,  their  culture,  and  their  national 
traditions,  as  well  as  equal  opportunities  for 
the  representatives  of  all  nations. 
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Therefore,  we,  as  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world,  have  an  obligation  to  lead  the 
support  for  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
captive  nations.  The  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  Western  world  just  by  be- 
ing free  are  a  threat  to  communism  and  a 
shining  light  to  the  people  under  its 
yoke.  We  must  not  forget  these  peoples; 
we  are  in  a  never-ending  struggle  to 
liberate  them.  Liberty  is  the  desire  of  all 
peoples,  and  liberty,  not  totalitarianism, 
is  the  world's  destiny. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  once  again  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  86-90,  establishing  the  third 
week  in  July  each  year  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  late  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  was  the  first  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  issue  a  Presidential  proclamation 
to  that  effect. 

The  purpose  of  this  obsei-vance,  in 
part,  is  to  remind  those  of  us  who  partake 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom  here  in  Amer- 
ica that  many  millions  of  people  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  do  not  enjoy  national 
independence.  It  also  serves  as  public 
testimony  that  we  in  the  United  States 
have  not  forgotten  those  who  are  denied 
their  rights  of  nationhood  and  that  we 
have  not  abandoned  our  traditional  role 
as  champion  of  the  right  of  independence 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  right 
of  self-determination  is  the  foundation 
on  which  all  other  rights  rest.  If  self- 
determination  is  denied,  no  other  right 
is  secure.  Millions  of  people  today  are 
forced  to  live  in  nations  under  Commu- 
nist domination  where  the  right  to  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  free  assembly  is 
held  in  utter  contempt. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  in  my  own 
State  of  Illinois  whose  ancestral  home- 
land is  in  one  of  the  captive  nations  and 
who  continue  to  pray  that  liberty  will 
soon  be  restored  to  these  gallant  and 
long-suffering  people.  I  know,  too,  that 
I  speak  for  many  Americans  of  all  na- 
tionalities who  share  this  same  dream. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  voices  of 
the  free  world  in  rededicating  ourselves 
in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  for  all  peo- 
ples. Our  words  and  deeds  must  continue 
so  that  we  can  soon  realize  a  day  of 
true  world  freedom.  I  have  faith  that  one 
day  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
will  once  again  be  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Captive  Nations  Week 
through  congressional  action  in  1959  con- 
stituted a  formal  commitment  by  th" 
American  people  through  their  rep- 
resentatives to  reaffirm  each  year  that 
the  plight  of  the  millions  of  people  held 
in  Communist  captivity  will  never  be 
ignored  by  or  acceptable  to  Americans. 
The  captive  nations  resolution  demon- 
strates to  the  prisoners  of  these  immoral 
and  illegal  regimes  that  the  United  States 
has  not  forgotten  them.  Observance  of 
this  week  symbolizes  our  protest  of  this 
theft  of  freedom  by  the  Communists. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  must  show 
our  support  of  the  right  of  all  people  to 
pursue  their  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural development  as  they  deem  best.  It 


is  certainly  fitting  that  we  in  the  free 
world  who  have  enjoyed  for  centuries  the 
priceless  rights  of  democracy,  do  all  that 
we  can  to  give  hope  and  support  to  those 
captive  nations  which  aspire  to  national 
independence.  Their  moral  is  their 
strongest  weapon,  and  we,  who  often 
take  for  granted  the  rights  of  democracy, 
can  reinforce  this  weapon  by  showing 
that  their  plight  is  recognized  and  their 
energies  are  still  appreciated. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  today  to 
suggest  that  we  reverently  use  our  free- 
dom in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  justice  among  men  and  nations.  We 
would  also  reassure  our  brothers  in  cap- 
tivity that  America  has  neither  aban- 
doned them  to  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism nor  forgotten  their  long,  bitter 
struggle  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
over  the  years,  I  am  glad  once  again  lo 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gallant  peoples  who  live  in  involun- 
tary servitude  in  the  captive  nations. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  who  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  liberty  pause  for  a  time 
to  reflect  on  the  elemental  human  rights 
which  are  denied  to  the  heroic  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe.  FYeedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  the 
press  are  so  elemental  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life  that  we  often  fail  to  consider 
that  oppressed  peoples  living  under 
Communist  tyranny  have  been  brutally 
denied  these  basic  himian  and  political 
rights.  However,  this  annual  observance 
affords  us  an  excellent  oppoit unity  to 
show  our  support  for  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ple to  pursue  their  political,  economic. 
and  cultural  development  as  they  deem 
best. 

Recent  events  in  Czechoslovakia,  Pol- 
and, and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Soviet  mas- 
ters are  learning  that  liberty  cannot  for- 
ever be  stifled.  The  daring  bravery  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  people  excited  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere,  and  ser\'ed  as 
a  dramatic  reminder  to  the  Russian  ty- 
rants that  freedom  is  destined  to  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  slaverj'. 

It  is  my  unceasing  hope  that  the  pres- 
sure of  world  opinion  will  soon  force  the 
soviet  oppressors  to  release  the  captive 
nations  from  bondage. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  commemorate  the  10th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  all  began  10 
years  ago  when  this  Congress  i>assed  the 
famous  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
that  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
thereafter  signed  into  Public  Law  86-90. 
Since  that  time,  the  United  States  has 
conducted  10  annual  weeks  in  symbolic 
behalf  of  the  captive  nations.  Thus  a  fine 
tradition  has  been  built  and  solidly 
maintained.  And  I  am  joining  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  time  in  order  to  per- 
petuate this  wonderful  tradition. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  the  education  of  the 
American  people  regarding  the  captive 
nations,  especially  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  problem,  the  people  will  better  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  the  current  status 
of  these  nations  and  their  courageous 
peoples. 
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I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  annual 
obser\'ance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  grown  over  the  past  10  years.  Evi- 
dence of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  each  year. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments 
of  the  movement  has  been  its  reception 
In  foreign  coimtries.  In  17  countries, 
ranging  from  Korea  to  Australia,  India 
to  Turkey,  and  West  Germany  to  Argen- 
tina, the  observance  is  now  held 
regularly. 

The  movement  has  gained  a  flrm  foot- 
hold in  Asia.  For  years  now,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  has  ijeen  in  the  forefront  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  rallies.  And  for 
the  first  time,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is- 
sued a  Captive  Nations  Week  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  10th  observance. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  discuss 
the  issues  which  are  of  vital  interest  to 
the  captive  nations.  These  issues  of 
course  focus  upon  the  course  of  East- 
"West  relations. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  this  10th  ob- 
ser\ance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  repre- 
sents an  important  event  that  we  should 
all  remember.  The  courage  and  strength 
displayed  by  the  brave  peoples  of  these 
nations  merits  our  attention. 

I  hope  that  by  our  action  here  today 
xe  have  helped  all  the  captive  nations' 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  American  people, 
to  .see  that  we  recognize  the  problems 
and  are  working  to  solve  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  op- 
portunity to  make  these  remarks  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year. 
Captive  Nations  Week  serves  as  an  espe- 
cially timely  reminder  that  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  national  and  personal  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world  is  clearly  not 
an  anachronistic  fiction  perpetuated  by 
politicians  and  overzealous  American 
patriots. 

Indeed,  the  patently  belligerent  actions 
of  the  Communist  governments  during 
the  past  year  can  only  reinforce  our  dis- 
trust to  those  who  continue  to  suppress 
their  own  peoples,  to  subjugate  those  na- 
tions too  weak  to  resist  tht  use  or  the 
threat  of  armed  force,  and  to  strive  to- 
ward eventual  worldwide  Communist 
domination. 

Regardless  of  what  those  who  urge  us 
to  trust  our  self-avowed  enemies  may 
intuitively  want  to  believe,  we  simply 
cannot  ignore  the  facts:  we  cannot  over- 
look the  manifestly  aggressive  and  hos- 
tile actions  of  those,  whose  foremost  goal 
has  never  ceased  to  be  the  spread  of 
their  ideology  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
through  calculated  delusion  and  through 
overt  force. 

Certainly  the  blatantly  imperialistic 
crushing  of  Czechoslovakia's  move  to- 
ward increased  freedom  cannot  be 
ignored  by  those  who  desire  llt>eration 
and  self-determination  for  all  of  the 
world's  subjugated  peoples.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  military  aggression  on  Czecho- 
slovakian soil  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
anything  but  a  desperate,  llth-hour  at- 
tempt to  suffocate  the  hopeful  stirrings 
of  democratic  and  libertarian  senti- 
ment which  threatened  to  weaken  the 
Soviet  grip  on  that  conquered  nation. 
We    must    remember    also    that    the 


Czechoslovakian  atrocity  was  not  simply 
an  isolated  incident  or  a  miscalculated 
over- reaction  to  a  specific  internal 
threat.  On  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  Czechoslovakia's  muffled  bid 
for  freedom  was  yet  another  chapter  in 
the  historic  succession  of  Commimist 
takeovers,  subversions,  and  acts  of  overt 
and  covert  oppression:  it  was  merely  a 
particularly  blatant  manifestation  of  the 
same  basic  Communist  strategy  we  see 
being  applied  in  Vietnam,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  faltering 
new  African  nations. 

That  strategy  has  alv/ays  been  to  for- 
ward the  fundamental  goal  of  world 
Communist  domination  by  whatever 
means  deemed  necessary  by  the  handful 
of  dictators  who  pretend  to  speak  for  the 
more  than  180  million  people  comprising 
the  citizenship  of  the  captive  nations. 

In  view  of  these  constant  reminders  of 
the  plight  of  our  friends  imprisoned  be- 
hind the  Iron,  Bamboo,  and  Sugar  Cur- 
tains, Captive  Nations  Week  should  not 
be  necessary  to  awaken  us  once  a  year 
from  our  complacency  and  our  increas- 
ing tolerance  of  Communist  belligerency. 
We  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
ruthless  tactics  of  those  who  would  de- 
prive not  only  the  already  conquered  re- 
gions, but  also  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  reside  within  the  tenuous 
borders  of  the  free  world,  of  the  truly 
essential  human  freedoms  which  we  have 
come  to  take  for  granted. 

In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  dissatis- 
faction and  criticism  within  our  own 
country,  we  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  very  quality  v;hich  the  most 
vocal  dissenters  Insist  is  lacking  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  is  indeed  con- 
spicuously absent  in  the  captive  nations: 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  lawful  dis- 
sent. Contrarj'  to  the  charges  of  many 
deluded  Americans,  the  frequent  and 
vociferous  dissent  which  is  allowed  in 
this  Nation  is  the  mark  of  a  truly  free 
society  which  is  sufficiently  secure  and 
confident  of  the  support  of  its  people  to 
tolerate  a  wide  range  of  divergent  view- 
points, and  to  be  responsive  to  the  seri- 
ous, constructive  criticism  that  is  offered. 

We  must  dedicate  this  week  to  the 
heightened  awareness  of  those  who  are 
not  so  fortunate,  that  we  may  be  always 
reminded  of  their  plight  and  may  add 
our  encouragement  to  their  continued 
efforts  toward  liberation  and  self-de- 
termination. During  this  week,  we  must 
strengthen  our  determination  to  protect 
our  cherished  liberties  where  they  now 
exist,  and  to  work  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  guaranteed  basic  freedoms  for 
each  individual  and  independence  for  all 
nations. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
commemorate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
in  the  experience  of  the  27  captive  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  The  price  of 
freedom  is  eternal  vigilence  against  des- 
potism and  ideologies  that  imprison 
men's  minds. 

For,  although  we  in  America  are  free 
of  the  tyranny  of  foreign  domination,  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  must  constantly 
be  renewed  by  each  generation  if  they 
are  not  to  lose  their  significance. 


And  yet,  as  we  constantly  strive  for  a 
better,  more  decent,  and  just  society,  how 
modest  our  struggle  seems,  compared  to 
the  energies  spent  challenging  Conrunu- 
nist  domination  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Over  a  decade  ago  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple attempted  to  break  open  the  iron 
claw  of  Soviet  control,  and  they  paid 
dearly  in  blood  and  sacrifice. 

And  last  year,  in  events  that  caused 
the  world  to  cry  out  in  grief,  the  Czech 
people  were  forced  to  bow  before  the 
sheer  mihtary  brutality  of  invading  So- 
viet forces. 

Although  in  both  instances  Soviet 
troops  and  tanks  crushed  the  physical 
resi-stance  to  their  presence,  they  failed 
to  crush  the  fires  of  freedom  that  con- 
tinue to  glow  in  the  hearts  of  these  sub- 
jugated people. 

As  we  express  our  solidarity  with  the 
citizens  of  the  captive  nations  then,  their 
hopes  of  freedom  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  us  who  so  cherish  our  liberty 
that  America  must  never  cease  its  efforts 
on  behalf  of  these  people.  In  this  en- 
deavor, as  we  strive  for  a  world  free 
of  war  and  despotism  where  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  can  be  realized  for  all,  it 
is  worth  pondering  the  late  Piesident 
John  F.  Kennedy's  thought  that  Amer- 
ica's mission  in  the  world  is  based  'on 
a  clearer  recognition  of  the  virtues  of 
freedom  as  well  as  the  evils  of  tyranny." 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  just 
10  years  ago  this  week  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  came  into  being  officially 
under  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  the  late 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  resolution  authorized  Presidents 
to  proclaim  Captive  Nations  Week  each 
year  until  such  time  "as  freedom  and  in- 
dependence shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  captive  nations  in  the  world." 

Our  Nation  is  among  17  nations  of  the 
free  world  which  join  in  this  observ- 
ance— which  this  year  comes  while  there 
remains  fresh  in  our  minds  the  So- 
viet Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
last  year. 

It  is  thus  especially  timely  to  remind 
the  world  that  our  determination  contin- 
ues in  refusing  to  acquiese,  by  deals  or 
default,  to  the  permanent  captivity  of 
over  27  nations  and  to  continue  to  seek 
by  every  peaceful  means  to  accomplish 
their  eventual  freedom. 

While  it  is  vital  that  we  attend  to  im- 
mediate issues  such  as  Vietnam  and  our 
national  defense,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  press  our  effort  to  free 
the  captive  nations. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Manifesto  for  this  year: 

CAPTrvE  Nations  Week  Manifesto,  1969 

The  undersigned  organizations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90. 
unanimously  adopted  In  1959  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  third 
week  of  July  each  year  was  designated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

TTie  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoelovakia  in 
August  1968  and  the  subsequent  enunciation 
of  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Etoctrlne  have  once 
again  brought  to  the  surface  the  entire  issue 
of  self-determination  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  the  one  hundred  million  f>eople  of 
East-CentraJ  Europe.  The  tragedy  of  Czecho- 
slovakia dramatizes  the  buUt-ln  instability 
of  contemporary  Europe  rooted  In  the  stUl 
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unrMOlved  problezrut  bequeathed  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  The  Brezhnev  Doctrine 
brings  Into  focus  the  sad  fact  of  the  perpet- 
uation In  power  of  unpopular  Communist 
regimes — Imposed  by  a  foreign  power — that 
are  not  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peoples 
over  whom  they  rule. 

The  record  of  over  two  decades  of  Commu- 
nist rule  shows  that  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  captive  Eiuropean  nations  have 
long  been  thwarted  by  Soviet  hegemony  over 
the  area.  Now,  with  the  advent  of  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine,  the  USSR  has  In  fact  tried  to 
make  this  arbitrary  arrangement  accepted 
on  a  i>eTmanent  basis. 

In  the  light  of  this  doctrine,  which  Is  a 
justification  for  aggressive  Imperialism,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  effect  placed  its  own 
Interests  over  the  Inherent  right  to  national 
sovereignty  and  fundamental  human  rights 
of  the  peoples  living  in  the  Communist  orbit. 
This  doctrine  can  have  a  far-reaching  im- 
pact on  the  future  of  not  only  the  captive 
European  nations,  but  also  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  doctrine  remains  unchallenged.  It  may 
turn  the  United  Nations  Charter  into  a 
shambles.  As  a  result  of  this  doctrine,  all 
Communist  parties  are  expected  to  follow 
automatically  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  a«ceptance  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ments in  East-Central  Europe  of  the  new 
Soviet  doctrine  is  tantamount  to  complete 
abdication  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  these 
nations. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  Is  against  the  vital 
interests  of  all  captive  European  nations,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  international 
law  and  the  accepted  norms  of  clvUized  na- 
tions. It  is  therefore  deemed  essential  that 
the  free  world  oppose  the  newly  enunciated 
Soviet  policy  of  aggressive  imperialism  and 
defend  the  traditional  principles  and  norms 
of  International  law,  In  order  to  maintain 
world  peace,  security  and  freedom  for  all 
nations. 

For  the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe,  It 
is  Important  to  learn  of  the  continued  de- 
termination of  the  free  governments  of  the 
world  to  lend  their  moral  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  their 
captive  East-Central  European  brethren. 

While  commemorating  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
monstrably violated  its  solemn  promises  of 
freedom  and  Independence  to  the  nine  na- 
tions made  captive  dxirlng  and  after  World 
War  II — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland 
and  Rumania; 

We  also  stress  that  the  Communist  regimes 
in  the  East-Central  European  nations  con- 
tinue to  be  unresponsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  by  denying  them  the  right  to  periodic 
and  genuinely  free  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  free  governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world : 

1.  To  declare.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Hximan  Rights  and  the  Dec- 
laration on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14,  1960.  their  support 
of  the  right  to  self-determination  of  all  peo- 
ples held  captive  by  the  Communists  and, 
consequently,  to  make  this  issue  the  per- 
manent concern  of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  To  repudiate  the  intent  and  objectives 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  including  its  Im- 
plied recognition  of  the  spheres  of  influence 
and  of  the  status  quo  in  East  and  Central 
Europe; 

3.  To  bring  to  world  attention  the  urgent 
need  for  a  resp>onslble  attitude  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  designed  to  help  bolster 
the  morale  of  the  East-Central  European 
peoples  and  thus  create  a  climate  favorable 
to  their  queet  for  full  national  Independence 
and  Individual  freedom. 

4.  As  part  of  this  effort,  we  call  on  the 
United   States   Oovermnent    and    on    other 


members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  main- 
tain, and  where  possible  strengthen,  NATO's 
defense  forces.  This  alone  will  help  counter 
any  temptation  of  further  Communist  ag- 
gression— by  force  or  threat  of  force. 

We   appeal   to   the   People   of   the   United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,   July    13-19,    1969,    their 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  freedom  for 
100  million  peoples  in  the  Communist- domi- 
nated lands  to  the  establishment  of  a  valid 
European  settlement  and  world  peace. 
Cbristophes    Emmxt, 
Chairman,  American  Friends  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

JOZET   Lbttrich, 
Chairman,   Assembly    of   Captive   Euro- 
pean Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  others  to  the  surticle  by 
Msgr.  John  Balkunas  on  "Religion  Un- 
der Communism,"  as  follows: 

Religion  Undex  CoMMtrNisst 
(By  Msgr.  John  Balkunas) 

(NoTB. — The  author  Is  a  noted  American 
clergyman  and  lecturer.  Monsignor  Balkunas 
is  also  a  culturaJ  and  civic  leader  of  the 
American-Lithuanian  community  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  Descent, 
CACEED. ) 

The  story  of  Communist  persecution  of 
religion  In  East-Central  E^urope  Is  a  sordid 
drama  of  hate  and  violence.  Yet,  even  to- 
day, we  see  and  hear  reports  by  touring 
Westerners,  Including  in  some  cases  clergy- 
men, who  declare:  "I  have  seen  the  crowded 
churches,  the  religious  services,  the  priests 
and  ministers."  On  the  basis  of  a  superficial 
glance,  these  tourists  thus  conclude  that 
there  is  real  freedom  of  reUglon  In  the  Com- 
munist states. 

Ideologically  the  Communists  cannot  per- 
mit loyalty  and  faith  In  a  Divine  authority. 
To  do  so  would  threaten  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  official  materialistic  philosophy. 
Atheistic  communism  cannot  view  man  as 
an  individual  value  possessing  an  Immortal 
soul. 

Although  the  Communists  cannot  suc- 
ceed In  rooting  out  a  man's  yearning  for 
religion,  they  seek  to  replace  faith  In  God 
with  a  secular  cult  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist Ideology. 

The  Communist  attack  on  reUglon  and 
churches  Is  generally  carried  out  in  four 
forms.  F^rst,  terror  and  violence  are  em- 
ployed against  the  clergy  and  the  faithful. 
Second,  religious  groups  are  deprived  of 
their  newspapers,  publications  and  books. 
Third,  organized  religion  Is  either  suppressed 
or  is  dominated  by  the  Communist  regime. 
Fourth,  indoctrination  of  youth  In  Com- 
munist Ideas  is  given  top  priority. 

But  despite  these  maneuvers,  religion  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  in  some  areas  it  even 
prospers.  Parents  give  secret  religious  in- 
struction to  their  children.  Young  people 
are  insisting  upon  Church  weddings  and 
baptisms  for  their  children.  Feast  days  and 
religious  festivals  continue  to  be  observed 
In  spite  of  regime  pressures. 

A1,BANU 

The  Moslem  and  Orthodox  Churches  were 
purged  and  their  hierarchy  "nationalized." 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  ac- 
counts for  10  per  cent  of  the  population,  was 
persecuted  by  mass  arrests  of  the  clergy.  All 
in  all,  however,  the  antl-religlous  campaign 
has  not  fulfilled  its  objective.  In  June  1967 
a  meeting  of  the  Party  Committee  of  GJlro- 
kastra  dealt  with  the  questions  of  youth 
education  and  stated  that  it  was  not  justi- 
fied to  assume  that  religion  did  not  exist 
any  more  in  Albania  because  chvirchefl  and 
moequee  were  closed.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
ligion was  still  alive  among  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  Toutb. 


BTTLGARIA 


The  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church  was 
transformed  into  a  "people's  Church,"  serv- 
ing State  Interests.  The  regime  created  an 
Exarchate  and  Patriarchate  in  order  to  break 
off  all  external  connections.  According  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  April  18,  1968 
Issue  of  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  the  percentage 
of  Orthodox  beUevers  declined  from  84.89  in 
1948  to  76.25  In  1962.  This  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  docility  of  the  Orthodox  leader- 
ship vls-a-vls  the  Communist  regime.  Al- 
though there  was  no  official  C&thoUc  Church 
in  Bulgaria,  the  number  of  Catholics  doubled 
between  1934  and  1962.  In  the  same  period 
the  number  of  Protestants  quadrupled.  The 
Muslims  increased  from  13.51  In  1945  to  18  88 
per  cent  in  1962.  Only  ten  thousand  Jews  re- 
main in  the  country.  Some  40,000  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  migrate  to 
Israel. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

After  January  1968  the  relations  between 
the  State  and  the  Churches  improved.  The 
churches  were  permitted  to  submit  their 
grievances  and  demands  to  the  newly  ap- 
pointed special  rapporteur  of  the  cabinet  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  then  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Dr.  Gustav  Husak.  A  procedure  for  re- 
habilitation of  church  leaders  tmjustly  per- 
secuted in  the  past  was  initiated.  As  a  result 
of  this  new  atmosphere,  negotiations  between 
the  Holy  See  and  Prague  regarding  normal- 
ization of  their  mutual  relations  are  now 
taking  place. 

All  Christian  churches  and  religiotis  com- 
munities rallied  In  support  of  the  liberal 
Communist  leader  Dubcek  and  President 
Svoboda  during  the  seven  months  of  the 
"Czechoslovak  Spring"  (January- August. 
1968)  and,  in  particular,  during  the  Augtist 
invasion  and  later  under  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. This  move  was  spontaneous  and  sin- 
cere, since  for  the  first  time  after  twenty 
years  of  oppression  the  Churches  enjoyed 
relative  freedom. 

At  present,  parents  reportedly  do  not  have 
to  fear  harassment  for  sending  their  children 
to  classes  of  religious  Instruction.  Nor  is 
there  yet  any  visible  anti-religious  propa- 
ganda, even  though  the  Soviet  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries'  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines repeatedly  stress  the  need  to  improve 
atheistic  education  and  propaganda  to  ul- 
timately eradicate  all  religions. 

ESTONIA 

The  Soviet  press  is  usually  silent  on  the 
question  of  churches.  Therefore  little  in- 
formation is  available  on  Church-State  rela- 
tions. For  example,  the  Luthern  Church  of 
Soviet-occupied  Estonia  was  granted  mem- 
bership in  the  Luthern  World  Federation  at 
the  Helsinki  Conference  of  August  1963.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of 
the  Estonian  Church,  Jaan  Kiivit.  Obviously 
the  Church  could  not  apply  for  membership 
In  an  International  organization  without  the 
approval  of  Soviet  authorities.  Despite  ;hls. 
the  Estonian  papers  did  not  mention  the 
admission  of  the  Soviet  Estonian  Lutheran 
Church  into  the  World  Federation. 

HTTNCASY 

A  new  situation  has  developed  in  the  wake 
of  last  year's  negotiations  conducted  in  Buda- 
pest and  at  the  Vatican.  On  January  23.  1969 
Pope  Paul  VI  filled  ten  Church  posts  in  Hun- 
gary in  one  of  the  most  sweeping  moves 
to  restore  Church  life  in  the  country.  The 
appointments  ended  a  five-year  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Budapest  and  aifect 
the  government  of  eight  of  Hungary's  eleven 
dioceses.  However,  a  Vatican  announcement 
made  clear  that  the  two  sides  were  still  at 
odds  over  the  status  of  Jozsef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  who  has  been  In  self-imposed 
asylum  In  the  American  Embassy  In  Budapest 
since  Soviet  tanks  crushed  the  1956  uprising. 

The  Protestant  Churches  also  had  to  face 
regime  attacks.  In  1967  the  Reformed  Church 
worked  out  a  new  constitution.  Only  persons 


approved  by  the  regime  belong  to  the  new 
leadership.  The  Lutheran  Church  Is  headed 
by  Bishop  Ottlyk,  whose  direct  contacts  with 
the  Party  are  generally  known  In  Church 
circles. 

LATVIA 

Latvia  is  a  predominantly  Lutheran  coun- 
try. Of  the  287  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  in  service  in  1937,  only  86  re- 
mained open  in  1968.  According  to  the  re- 
gime-supported Church  Yearbook  for  1968, 
published  In  Riga,  only  32  pastors  are  per- 
mitted to  perform  their  duties.  Others  are 
forced  to  do  manual  labor.  The  Latvian  Bap- 
tist Church  Is  still  administered  by  60 
pastors.  Latvia's  half  a  million  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  serviced  by  only  70  per  cent  of  the 
prewar  clergy. 

Latvian  clergymen  who  are  allowed  to  go 
to  international  gatherings  in  the  free  world 
do  so  as  a  part  of  Soviet  delegations.  The 
separation  from  the  free  world  is  so  hermeti- 
cal  that  theology  students  are  never  per- 
mitted to  study  abroad,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  cases  have  Western  clergymen  been  per- 
mitted to  officiate  at  church  services. 

LITHUANTA 

Eighty  per  cent  of  Lithuania's  3,096,000 
people  are  Roman  Catholics.  Police  action 
against  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  con- 
tinues. Churches  have  to  pay  high  taxes.  For 
example,  the  Cathedral  of  Kaunas  has  to  pay 
an  annual  tax  of  6,000  rubles.  All  Church 
buildings  and  chattels  are  property  of  the 
State  for  which  the  faithful  must  pay  high 
rents.  Every  clergyman  must  register  with 
I  he  Council  of  Church  Affairs.  I»rlests  are 
forbidden  to  communicate  with  the  lay  peo- 
ple or  to  teach  children  religion;  they  are 
ridiculed  in  the  press  and  have  no  civil 
redress. 

According  to  the  law  of  May  20,  1966  par- 
ents guilty  of  any  effort  to  educate  a  child 
religiously  are  liable  to  three  years  imprison- 
ment. On  June  29.  1968  a  new  family  law 
was  promulgated  in  Lithuania,  requiring 
parents  to  bring  up  their  children  accord- 
intr  to  the  Communist  moral  code.  In  the 
event  they  do  not  fulfill  this  obligation, 
the  children  may  be  taken  from  them,  and 
thev  would  lose  their  parental  rights.  A 
student  accused  of  practicing  religion  or 
being  a  believer  finds  Itt extremely  difficult 
to  rontlnue  his  studies  In  the  imiversltles. 
All  government  employees,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  under  constant  surveillance. 

POLAND 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
course  of  Polish  history  has  always  identi- 
fied Itself  with  national  Ideals  and  has  been 
considered  a  symbol  of  Polish  freedom.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  events  of  October 
1956,  the  Communist  regime  agreed  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  the  Church.  The 
Catholic  Primate,  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
rea'-hed  a  new  agreement  on  Church-State 
relations.  The  agreement,  while  recognizing 
the  lay  character  of  the  schools,  provides  for 
religious  teaching  for  children  who  have  their 
parents'  consent. 

Ever  since  1957,  the  State — by  means  of 
administrative  measures — has  been  trying  to 
whittle  away  these  advantages.  Nevertheless, 
the  relations  between  the  Gomulka  regime 
and  the  Church  Eire  probably  better  now 
than  they  had  been  during  the  past  few 
year.s.  Evidence  of  this  is  the  granting  of  a 
pafsp>ort  to  Cardinal  Wyszynski  for  his  visit 
to  Rome.  Suddenly  it  is  not  quite  as  difficult 
to  pet  a  permit  to  construct  a  new  church; 
it  is  not  as  difficult  to  get  a  permit  for  public 
processions  on  holy  days.  In  fact,  at  a  Corpus 
Christl  procession  In  a  village  outside  of 
Warsaw,  the  militia  were  even  directing 
trafSc. 

But  the  Communist  regime  has  not  with- 
drawn from  the  battle.  The  regime  has  re- 
cently given  considerable  publicity  to  what 
Is  believed  to  be  the  first  civil  "christening" 
of  a  child  In  a  civil  registry  office,  with  the 


authorities  bestowing  the  name  on  the  child 
in  a  completely  civil  ceremony.  The  same  is 
true  of  marriages— efforts  continue  to  make 
more  of  the  civil  signing  of  the  registry  book 
and  thus  denigrate  marriage  ceremonies  in 
church. 

BTTICANIA 

The  era  of  op>en  religious  jsersecutlon  came 
to  an  end  a  few  years  ago.  The  general 
amnesty  of  1964  set  free  a  great  majority  of 
political  and  religious  prisoners.  The 
octogenarian  bishop  luliu  Hossu,  the  only 
svirvlvor  of  the  suppressed  Catholic  Church 
Hierarchy  of  the  Byzantine  Rite,  is  still  in- 
carcerated. Otherwise,  only  sporadic  arrests 
and  trials  on  religious  grounds  have  been 
staged  during  the  recent  years. 

Both  the  State  and  Church  contributed  to 
bringing  about  the  uneasy,  but  relatively 
quiet  coexistence.  The  clergy  and  faithful 
have  painfully  learned  to  limit  their  activi- 
ties to  strictly  religious  functions  on  the 
premises  of  the  churches,  and  to  individual 
pastoral  guidance.  Sermons  must  follow  cer- 
tain pre-eetabllshed  norms.  Even  antl-rell- 
gious  ptropaganda  and  Indoctrination  have 
changed  their  tone  by  being  more  subtle  and 
more  persuasive.  Churchgoers  continue  to  be 
tailed,  but  more  discreetly.  Children  and 
youths  generally  are  kept  busy  on  Sundays 
with  "voluntary  programs." 

RELIGION    AND    Ht;rMAM    RIGHTS 

Since  religion  Is  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
formation  of  man's  convictions  and  disposi- 
tion, and  the  Church  is  a  repository  of  his 
trust  and  devotion,  the  reeolute  efforts  of 
the  Communist  system  to  divert  the  action 
of  religion  and  church  to  the  service  of  its 
cause  is  understandable.  Church  and  reli- 
gion must  either  serve  the  Communist  sy.-;- 
tem,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
or  the  Church  must  be  completely  eliminated 
from  social  life. 

One-third  of  the  world's  population  is  liv- 
ing under  an  atheistic  system  which  is  apply- 
ing every  possible  means  to  destroy  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  other  religions.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  dramatic  struggle  ever 
witnessed  in  the  world's  history  of  religion 
Yet  the  situation  of  Christianity  In  the  coun- 
tries within  the  Ccanmunlst  orbit  is  not 
without  hope. 

Article  18  of  the  Universal  Declttfatlon  of 
Human  Rights  declares:  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and 
religion;  this  right  Includes  freedom  to 
change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom 
either  alone  or  in  community  with  others  and 
in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion 
or  belief  In  teaching,  practicing  worship  and 
observance." 

With  this  in  mind,  we  hope  and  pray  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  free  nations  will 
effectively  help  make  the  Declaration  appli- 
cable in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  for  all 
I>eoples.  Our  efforts  and  energies  should  be 
directed  toward  this  aim.  All  freedom.  It 
should  be  remembered,  are  secure  within  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  conscience. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  Congress  is  meeting  to  proclaim  and 
urge  nationwide  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  is  the  11th  consecutive 
year  that  leaders  of  this  Nation — the 
symbol  of  freedom  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions still  denied  that  basic  right  of 
man — formally  issue  words  of  hope  and 
encouragement  that  one  day  all  men 
may  hold  their  heads  high,  proud  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  too  are  free.  Free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  choose;  free  to  wor- 
ship as  they  choose;  free  not  only  to 
think  as  they  choose,  but  to  express  those 
thoughts  in  words  and  print;  free  not 
just  to  choose  those  who  would  govern 
them  but  also  to  criticize  those  governors. 


Many  of  those  living  in  the  lackluster 
light  of  Communist  domination  are  bound 
by  ancestral  ties  with  us  here  today.  In 
some  cases  these  ties  may  have  loosened 
with  the  passage  of  generations;  but  in 
others,  they  are  kept  strong  by  commu- 
nicating with  relatives  in  lands  where  the 
liberties  we  long  have  enjoyed  have 
either  disappeared  or  never  existed. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  Americans  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Nation 
celebrated  the  most  important  day  in 
their  history — the  Fourth  of  July.  That 
day  is  our  own  special  symbol,  our  re- 
minder of  the  time  when  this  Govern- 
ment's forefathers  broke  the  shackles 
which  bound  them  to  another  country 
and  other  rulers.  Those  shattered  chains 
of  tyranny  acted  as  a  magnet,  subse- 
quently drawing  millions  of  people  to 
"the  land  of  the  free."  America  became 
known  as  the  melting  pot  of  the  world 
where  nationalities,  religious  and  p>ollti- 
cal  beliefs  and  philosophies  gradually 
mixed,  resulting  in  a  product  of  men  who 
led  this  Nation  to  heights  of  greatness 
never  before  achieved  in  the  history  of 
this  world.  The  strength  of  its  greatness 
is  its  freedom;  the  belief  all  men  are 
created  equal  with  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Yet  we  do  not  forget  the  nations  of  our 
parents  and  grandparents.  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  for  example,  customs 
and  traditions  of  a  multitude  of  nation- 
alities are  kept  alive  through  various  an- 
nual summer  festivals  which  includes  the 
famous  "International  Village,"  a  gala 
3-day  celebration  at  McKeesport,  Pa. 
The  festival  is  one  of  gaiety,  drawing  to- 
gether Slovaks,  Czechs,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Irish.  Scots.  Germans,  English, 
and  a  host  of  others  from  the  industrial 
area  known  as  the  Mon-Yough  Valley. 
They  sing,  dance,  and  dress  as  did  their 
ancestors,  sharing  in  traditions  which 
have  spanned  the  centuries.  But  they  are 
aware  they  can  do  so  only  because  they 
are  Americans  and  free  to  do  so. 

Last  summer,  a  segment  of  those  peo- 
ple were  given  a  grim  reminder  how  pre- 
cious that  freedom  is.  They,  as  you  here 
must,  remember  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
summer  of  1968.  They,  as  you,  read  and 
heard  how  the  Czech  people  sipped 
briefly  the  heady  wine  of  freedom.  They, 
as  you,  learned  how  quickly  the  sweet 
turned  sour  with  a  brutal  retaliation  for 
having  even  dared  try  to  escape  the  yoke 
of  domination. 

In  1959,  the  late  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, in  his  office  as  President  of  these 
United  States,  proclaimed  the  third  week 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  in- 
vited the  American  people  to  observe  the 
occasion  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.  Included  in  the  official 
proclamation  was  the  stipulation  that 
similar  action  be  taken  each  year  "until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world."  This  has  been 
done  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, former  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  now  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  How  many  such  proclamations 
will  be  issued  until  their  hopes  are  con- 
verted into  reality,  no  one  knows. 

But  we.  as  free  Americans,  and  those 
citizens  of  captive  nations,  must  never 
lose  the  courage  to  continue  striving,  in 
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any  way  we  can,  toward  that  day  when 
freedom  and  justice  replaces  tyranny  and 
terror  in  every  corner  of  our  God-given 
earth. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  a  week  which  should  have 
special  meaning  to  all  of  us  who  have  the 
very  great  privilege  of  living  and  working 
in  freedom  within  the  United  States.  This 
annual  event  serves  as  a  vivid  reminder 
to  all  Americans  of  the  plight  of  the  100 
million  East  and  Central  Europeans  liv- 
ing in  captivity  under  the  tyranny  of 
Communist  rule.  Through  this  observ- 
ance our  citizens,  together  with  those  of 
17  other  nations  in  the  free  world,  reiter- 
ate their  deep  concern  for  their  captive 
brethren  as  well  as  their  determination  to 
work  toward  the  restoration  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  all  peoples. 
The   1969  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  during  the  period  of  July  13 
through  19,  is  of  particular  significance 
for  two  important  reasons.  This  is  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations 
We^^.  resolution    which    the    Congress 
passed  in  July  1959  and  which  President 
Eisenhower  signed  into  Public  Law  86- 
90.    Most    importantly,    however,    this 
year's  observance  comes  in  the  wake  of 
the  So\1et  Union's  brutal  reminder  in 
Czechoslovakia    last    August    that    the 
Communists  have  not  mellowed  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  suppress  with  any 
means  necessary  the  natural  efforts  of 
people    toward    self-determination    and 
freedom.  Czechoslovakia  serves  as  a  criti- 
cal   example    that    commimism    cannot 
succeed  in  governing  people  without  the 
use  of  coercion  and  suppression  of  human 
rights. 

It  is  more  than  fitting,  therefore,  that 
we  forcefully  renew  our  conviction  that 
we  will  not  acquiesce  to  the  tyrarmy  suf- 
fered by  the  people  of  the  captive  nations. 
Our  determination  in  this  regard  could 
not  have  been  better  expressed  than 
through  the  address  recently  given  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  at 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  rally  held  on 
July  10,  1969,  in  Taipei,  Taiwan.  Mr. 
Derwinski  has  shown  great  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom,  both  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  and  through  his 
leadership  in  the  Congress  toward  pol- 
icies of  firmness,  courage,  and  realism  in 
our  relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  governments.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  deserves  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple, and  at  this  point  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  his  speech  on  this 
subject: 

Address  of  Congressman  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski AT  THE  Captive  Nations  Week 
Rally.  Taipei,  Taiwan.  Thitrsday,  July  10, 
1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends:  I  speak  to  you  today  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee  of  the  United  States.  The  goal 
of  this  committee  is  to  help  produce  a  world 
of  permanent  peace  and  freedom  in  which  all 
peoples  now  held  in  bondage  by  communism 
will  enjoy  their  true  national  independence. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  tJnited 
States  I  am  proud  of  and  Impressed  by  the 
fact  that  an  overwhelming  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  given  their  personal  support 


to  the  cause  of  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
captive  peoples  of  communism. 

This  month,  the  tenth  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  being  celebrated  in  the 
United  States  and  seventeen  free  world 
countries.  Since  that  first  July  in  1959.  after 
the  United  States  Congress  passed  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  and  President 
Elsenhower  signed  It  into  law.  we  have  con- 
ducted ten  annual  weeks  In  symbolic  behalf 
of  the  captive  nations. 

Captive  Nations  .  Week  Is  accomplishing 
what  it  set  out  to  do.  The  apparent  disinte- 
gration of  the  Communist  monolith  favor- 
ably reinforces  the  course  and  goals  of  the 
movement,  particularly  the  force  of  patriotic 
nationalism  which  we  stress.  Needless  to  say, 
squabbles  and  rivalries  between  and  among 
totalitarian  Communist  parties,  which  dom- 
inate the  regimes  of  the  Bed  states,  do  not 
make  the  peoples,  the  nations  themselves, 
any  less  captive. 

The  international  Communist  conspiracy  is 
the  great  threat  to  world  peace  and  stability. 
True  peace  and  freedom,  the  legitimate  goal 
of  all  mankind  will  come  to  Vietnam.  Cuba, 
China,  and  other  oppressed  lands  only  when 
the  peoples  are  represented  by  governments 
of  their  own  true  choice. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  captive  nations 
question  and  its  importance  to  the  free 
world.  The  first  period  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion affected  those  nations  of  eastern 
Europe  formerly  a  part  of  Czarlst  Russia,  such 
as  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and  Armenia, 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union  soon  after  the  Bolsheviks  established 
power.  The  second  wave  of  expansion  oc- 
curred following  World  War  II  when  the 
Soviet  Union  dropped  the  Iron  Curtain  of 
terror  between  the  East  European  nations 
and  the  free  world  and  provided  massive 
support  to  the  Communist  forces  in  China. 
By  direct  use  of  its  forces  in  nations  oc- 
cupied at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  established  puppet  govern- 
ments whose  power  was  insured  by  Soviet 
military  might  and  terroristic  p>ollcles  against 
their  populations.  Resistance  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes  was  crushed  by  mass  execu- 
tions and  deportations.  Tragically,  millions 
of  people  survived  the  attempted  world  con- 
quest by  the  Axis  powers  only  to  fall  prey  to 
Soviet  domination  imposed  by  methods 
which  equaled  the  atrocities  committed  by 
our  World  War  II  opponents. 

Communism  attempts  to  eradicate  the 
individuality  of  people  and  thus  runs  head- 
long into  the  deep-rooted  age  old  national- 
istic traditions  of  the  captive  peoples.  That  is 
why  in  our  struggle  against  communism  we 
can  remain  confident  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  free  men  over  the  evil  ideology 
which  we  combat. 

For  years  communism  has  claimed  to  be 
the  "wave  of  the  future."  Its  pressures  in 
diplomatic,  propaganda,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary fields  created  the  image  of  an  irresistible 
force.  However,  the  failure  of  any  Communist 
government  to  provide  true  progress  for  the 
people  it  controls  and  the  outright  rejection 
of  communism  In  election  processes  through- 
out the  world  clearly  demonstrates  that 
conununlsm  is  a  self-defeating  phllosphy. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa. 
and  Latin  America  the  Conununlsts  continue 
their  efforts  to  subveft  governments.  How- 
ever, their  efforts  are  basically  nonproductive. 
Just  a  few  years  tigo  many  free  world 
statesmen  naively  proclaimed  that  "com- 
munism is  mellowing"  and  the  day  would 
come  when  free  world  cooperation  with  Com- 
munist tyrants  would  be  possible.  The  Soviet 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  direct 
military  activities  by  the  Communists  In 
South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia  show 
that  far  from  mellowing,  the  Communists  are 
actually  striking  out  with  greater  intensity. 
I  regard  their  efforts  as  desperate  moves  by 
tyrants  who  know  their  defeat  is  Inevitable. 
I  believe  that  we  in  the  free  world  have 


clearly  gained  momentum  In  world  affairs 
but  to  reach  maximum  effectiveness  we  must 
develop  a  totally  coordinated  attack  against 
the  Communists  in  propaganda,  diplomatic 
and  economic  fields.  The  Communists  must 
be  kept  on  the  defensive  in  all  fields  and  the 
Internal  dissent  which  exists  in  every  Com- 
munist-held nation  must  be  effectively  nur- 
tured by  free  world  forces. 

I  re-emphasize  that  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  communism  will  meet  defeat  is  the 
failure  of  Red  efforts  to  suppress  legitimate 
nationalistic  aspirations.  The  Soviet  Rus- 
sians are  attempting  to  achieve  the  dreams 
of  the  Russian  czars  for  territorial  expansion, 
and  thus  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
realize  that  they  must  maintain  their  tradi- 
tional language,  culture,  religious  beliefs  and 
distinctive  traditions  as  weapons  to  over- 
come false  Communist  ideology. 

In  the  United  States  during  this  Captive 
Nations  Week  we  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Week  Committee  are  stressing  lur- 
rent  key  issues  which  are  intended  to  remind 
free  world  citizens  of  the  facts  of  life  in 
world  affairs  and  to  encourage  free  peoples 
to  continue  the  necessary  efforts  to  see  free- 
dom restored  in  all  lands  now  ruled  by  Com- 
munist governments. 

We  advocate  a  full-scale  debate  in  the 
United  Nations  of  Soviet  colonialism  We  spe- 
cifically ask  that  the  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Soviet  shadow  govern- 
ments in  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  be 
terminated.  We  strongly  oppose  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Peking  government  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  feel  that  admission  of  Red  China 
would  be  a  mockery  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Chinese  Reds  are  con- 
tinuing subversive  activities  throughout 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  and  admit- 
ting them  to  the  U.N.  would.  In  effect,  be 
encouraging  their  future  transgressions. 

We  strongly  oppose  any  liberalization  of 
trade  with  any  Communist  government. 
Trade  experiences  with  the  Red  totalitarian 
states  since  World  War  II  provide  solid  his- 
torical lessons  for  not  repeating  mistakes. 
We  have  ample  evidence  that  governments 
such  as  the  French  and  British  have  failed 
to  achieve  any  positive  results  for  them- 
selves or  the  free  world  by  recognizing  the 
Peking  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
positive  and  effective  steps  the  free  world 
governments  should  take  are  to  terminate 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Communist 
governments  that  do  not  honestly  serve  and 
represent  their  people.  An  international 
quarantine  of  Communist  governments 
would  hasten  their  collapse. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  in 
the  United  States  believes  that  the  proper 
objective  in  Vietnam  should  be  victory  and 
liberation  by  the  South  Vietnamese  of  the 
17  million  captive  North  Vietnamese. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  sound  premi.se  of 
political  warfare  that  liberation  must  be  the 
ultimate  goal  so  that  we  can  effectively  move 
forward  in  all  fields  of  the  cold  war,  thus 
directly  contributing  to  the  internal  col- 
lapse which  is  taking  place  In  the  Red  world. 
My  dear  friends,  I  am  absolutely  confi- 
dent that  the  free  world  will  triumph  over 
Communist  tyranny  and  that  all  peoples 
will  ultimately  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and   international   tranquility. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  Communist 
setbacks  In  Indonesia  and  Vietnam,  new  un- 
rest in  Czechoslovakia,  and  failure  to  make 
any  progress  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  their  puppet  govern- 
ments are  at  a  low  point  in  their  effective- 
ness at  the  United  Nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia  reminded 
the  free  world  that  communism  cannot  mel- 
low and  that  Red  governments  automatically 
suppress  any  attempt  at  Intellectual,  eco- 
nomic or  social  freedom. 

Time  is  on  our  side.  Justice  is  on  our  side. 
The  spirit  developed  In  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  throughout  the  free  world  pro- 
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vide  the  spark  to  effective  year-long  efforts 
in  the  unending  struggle  for  freedom. 

I  salute  your  determination  to  see  that 
freedom  and  a  legitimate  government  are 
restored  to  your  compatriots  on  the  main- 
land. I  am  positive  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom will  triumph  over  the  Communist 
enemy  and  the  people  of  Free  China  will 
play  a  major  role  in  the  triumph  over  com- 
munism. This  is  the  message  of  truth  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago.  President  Dwight  D.  Hsenhower 
became  the  first  Chief  Executive  to  issue 
a  proclamation  expressing  this  country's 
concern  over  the  political  captivity  of 
the  people  living  under  Communist  dom- 
ination in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

This  week.  President  Nixon  has  for- 
mally declared  to  be  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  recognition  of  the  continuing 
plight  of  those  persons  now  enslaved  by 
Communist  totalitarianism  in  Europe. 
The  President  said: 

Ten  years  have  passed  and  there  have 
been  many  changes  In  International  affairs, 
but  one  thing  that  has  not  changed  Is  the 
desire  for  national  Independence  In  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  hard  fact  remains  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  its  control  over  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  by  sheer  military  force. 
Last  year's  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
brought  this  point  home  even  to  those 
who  had  begun  to  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  truly  the  "good  guys"  of  in- 
ternational relations. 

The  hard  fact  remains  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  not  merely  a  post-World  War 
n  phenomenon,  but  a  contemporary 
reality  in  Europe  today.  The  hundreds 
of  Germans  who  have  been  machine- 
gunned  to  death  in  their  desperate  flight 
from  East  Berlin  to  freedom  in  the  West 
are  hardly  testimony  to  the  "liberalizing 
influence"  we  hear  so  much  about. 

I  realize  that  those  who  espouse  anti- 
communism  in  the  United  States  today 
are  termed  either  "unfashionable"  or, 
even  worse,  "McCarthyesque.  "  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  this  week  will  serve 
to  remind  all  Americans  how  very  pre- 
cious our  freedom  is,  and  to  revitalize 
our  opposition  to  that  system  which  de- 
nies the  most  basic  of  human  rights  to 
over  100  million  Europeans  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  millions  of  other  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Uth 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Between  July  13  and  19.  the 
American  people  again  dedicate  them- 
selves in  support  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination. 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  emergence  of 
many  new  nations  in  ASia  and  Africa 
has  dramatically  attested  to  the  de- 
sire of  men  to  be  free  and  govern  them- 
selves. But,  during  this  same  period  the 
desire  for  freedom  has  been  frustrated 
and  repressed  in  Eastern  Eurojie.  The 
enunciation  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine, 
and  the  1968  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, once  again  regretfully  brings 
into  focus  the  continuance  of  this  re- 
pression. 

But  even  in  despair  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  manifested  such  courage 


and  valor  that  we  are  again  reminded 
of  the  tenacity  of  the  desire  of  men  to 
be  free.  We  must  attempt  to  match  the 
courage  of  those  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  captive  nations,  by  reaffirming  our 
Nation's  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination  for  all  men 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Manifesto.  1969,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Captive  Nations  and  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations: 

Captive  Nations  Week  Manifesto.  1969 

The  undersigned  organizations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
nations,  call  attenOon  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  in  1959  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  third 
week  of  July  each  year  was  designated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
August  1968  and  the  subsequent  enuncia- 
tion of  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  have 
once  again  brought  to  the  surface  the  entire 
issue  of  self-determination  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  the  one  hundred  million  people 
of  East-Central  Europe  The  tragedy  of 
Czechoslovakia  dramatizes  the  built-in  in- 
stability of  contemporary  Europe  rooted  in 
the  still  unresolved  problems  bequeathed  by 
the  Second  World  War.  The  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine brings  into  focus  the  sad  fact  of  the 
perpetuation  In  power  of  unpopular  Com- 
munist regimes — imposed  by  a  foreign  pow- 
er— that  are  not  responsible  to  the  will  of 
the  peoples  over  whom  they  rule. 

The  record  of  over  two  decades  of  Com- 
munist rule  shows  that  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  captive  European  nations 
have  long  been  thwarted  by  Soviet  hegemony 
over  the  area.  Now,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine,  the  USSR  has  In  fact 
tried  to  make  this  arbitrary  arrangement 
accepted  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  the  light  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  a 
Justification  for  aggressive  imperialism,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  effect  placed  its  own  in- 
terests over  the  Inherent  right  to  national 
sovereignty  and  fundamental  human  rights 
of  the  peoples  living  in  the  Communist  orbit. 

This  doctrine  can  have  a  far-reaching  Im- 
pact on  the  future  of  not  only  the  captive 
European  nations,  but  also  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  doctrine  remains  unchallenged.  It  may 
turn  the  United  Nations  Charter  into  a 
shambles.  As  a  result  of  this  doctrine,  all 
Communist  parties  are  expected  to  follow 
automatically  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  acceptance  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ments In  East-Central  Europe  of  the  new 
Soviet  doctrine  Is  tantamount  to  complete 
abdication  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  these 
nations. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  is  against  the  vital 
interests  of  all  captive  European  nations,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  International 
law  and  the  accepted  norms  of  civilized  na- 
tions. It  is  therefore  deemed  essential  that 
the  free  world  oppose  the  newly  enunciated 
Soviet  policy  of  aggressive  imperialism  and 
defend  the  traditional  principles  and  norms 
of  International  law.  In  order  to  maintain 
world  peace,  security  and  freedom  for  all 
nations. 

For  the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe,  It 
Is  important  to  learn  of  the  continued  deter- 
mination of  the  free  governments  of  the 
world  to  lend  their  moral  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  their  cap- 
tive East-Central  European  brethren. 

While  commemorating  this  years  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
monstrably violated  its  solemn  promises  of 
freedom  and  independence  to  the  nine  na- 
tions made  captive  during  and  after  World 
War   II — Albania,   Bulgaria,   Czechoslovakia, 


Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland 
and  Rumania; 

We  also  stress  that  the  Communist  re- 
gimes in  the  East-Central  European  nations 
continue  to  be  unresponsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people  by  denying  them  the  right  to 
periodic  and  genuinely  free  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  free  governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world : 

1.  To  declare,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Universal 
Eteclaratlon  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Dec- 
laration on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14.  1960.  their  support 
of  the  right  to  self-determination  of  aU  peo- 
ples held  captive  by  the  Communists  and, 
consequently,  to  make  this  Issue  the  perma- 
nent concern  of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  To  repudiate  the  Intent  and  objectives 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  including  its  im- 
plied recognition  of  the  spheres  of  Influence 
and  of  the  status  quo  In  East  and  Central 
Europe; 

3.  To  bring  to  world  attention  the  urgent 
need  for  a  responsible  attitude  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  designed  to  help  bolster 
the  morale  of  the  East-Central  European  peo- 
ples and  thus  create  a  climate  favorable  to 
their  quest  for  full  national  Independence 
and  individual  freedom. 

4.  As  part  of  this  effort,  we  call  on  the 
United  States  Government  and  on  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  main- 
tain, and  where  possible  strengthen,  NATO's 
defense  forces.  This  alone  will  help  counter 
any  temptation  of  further  Communist  ag- 
gression— by  force  or  threat  of  force. 

We   appeal   to   the  People  of   the   United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Captive 
Nation's    Week,    July    13    to    19.    1969.    their 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  freedom  for 
100  million  peoples  in  the  Communist-dom- 
inated lands  to  the  establishment  of  a  valid 
European  settlement  and  world  fjeace. 
Christopher  Emmet, 
Chairman,  American  Friends  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

JOZEF    LETTRICH. 

Chairman,   Assembly   of   Captive   Euro- 
pean Nations. 


NO    ROOM    FOR    ACCOMMODATION 
WITH  CHINESE  COMMUNISTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKES)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  pro- 
posals of  flexibility  and  accommodation 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  emanat- 
ing from  small  but  articulate  segments 
in  the  United  States  may  not  seem  to 
have  any  relevance  to  the  larger  and 
more  vital  aspects  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  U.S.  global  position. 
This  new  orientation,  or  new  concept 
of  "open  door,"  Is  intended  to  be  gradual 
and  not  all  out,  to  be  sure;  nevertheless, 
it  helps  to  give  the  initiative  to  Peking, 
which  is  very  likely  to  call  a  tune  dis- 
cordant with  our  basic  interest  and  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  accommodation  with  Peking 
school  generally  aims  at  small  but  uncer- 
tain benefits.  It  rarely  has  gone  into 
such  matters  as  the  power  structure  of 
the  world,  our  leadership  in  the  free 
world  and  our  position  as  a  Pacific  power, 
which  was  fully  established  two  decades 
before  we  gained  recognition  as  a  world 
power.  A  brief  anaUvsis  of  this  line  of 
thinking  will  reveal  its  flaws. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n  the 
United  States  had  acquired  a  clear  po- 
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sltlon  of  predominance  In  the  global  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  circumstances  soon 
changed.  Today,  the  power  structure  of 
the  world  is  essentially  bipolar.  There 
are  in  the  international  community  two 
powerful  states  in  terms  of  military 
might  and  other  extent  and  potential 
factors,  and  the  rest  of  its  members  con- 
stitute what  may  be  called  the  "Third 
World,"  parts  of  which  are  gravitated 
toward  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
poles,  creating  an  imeasy  balance  be- 
tween them. 

To  most  thoughtful  Americans,  the 
concept  of  "Pax  Americana"  is  repug- 
nant. Whether  such  a  role  is  distasteful 
to  us  from  the  standpoint  of  our  political 
philosophy,  it  is  actually  beyond  our 
material  resources.  Conscious  of  our 
limitations  and  the  enormous  demands 
on  our  resources  at  home,  and  frustrated 
on  account  of  war  weadness  and  disunity 
among  our  allies,  there  is  even  doubt 
among  some  that  there  is  sufficient  will 
left  to  maintain  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  non-Communist  world.  Even 
the  Mttural  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  people  to  maintain  predominance 
over  the  existing  Communist  world  may 
have  little  chance  of  success. 

However,  whatever  our  difficulties,  we 
must  maintain  our  national  security  and 
preserve  our  polltclal  system  and  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  This  overriding  objec- 
tive dictates  that  we  are  in  no  position  to 
make  this  country  a  bastion  which  ex- 
cludes other  countries  friendly  to  us.  We 
have  to  seek  fulfillment  of  this  objective 
in  the  existing  bipolar  system  and,  in 
cooperation  with  friendly  countries, 
selectively  chosen,  maintain  as  favorable 
a  balance  as  possible. 

There  is  a  broad  area  of  agreement 
among  thoughtful  Americans  that  the 
first  order  of  business  in  U.S.  foreign 
relations  is  to  seek  a  detente  or  a  measure 
of  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  lessen  the  friction  between  the  two 
countries  and  to  prevent  eventual  nu- 
clear proliferation  and  confrontation. 
Should  the  general  climate  be  improved, 
and  indications  are  that  it  can  improve, 
an  area  of  reasonable  agreement  may  be 
possible.  The  ultimate  aim  would  be  a 
mutual  understanding  on  arms  control 
to  stop  the  heavy  drain  on  both  national 
budgets.  This,  of  course,  is  not  easy.  But 
as  long  as  this  dominant  purpose  has  a 
hope  of  success,  it  would  be  bad  politics 
or  even  a  diplomatic  blunder  to  intro- 
duce any  element  extraneous  to  this 
main  effort  which  might  make  its  success 
more  difficult  to  attain.  To  wave  an  olive 
branch  to  the  Chinese  Communists — who 
have  shown  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
such  a  move — is  incongruous  with  our 
endeavor  to  establish  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  press  reports  that  two 
of  our  NATO  allies  are  thinking  of  ac- 
cording diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  Even  this  is 
something  inconsonant  with  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

While  the  rift  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  is  still  wide  and  the  polemics  go 
on  unabated,  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  any  friendly 
gesture  toward  Peking,  no  matter 
whether  it  emanates  from  a  country  of 
the  free  world  or  of  the  Communist 
camp.  Any  action  that  gives  comfort  or 
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material  support  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, or  enhances  their  prestige, 
would  have  such  an  effect.  It  could  In- 
terfere with  the  prospects  for  accord  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia— whatever  those  chances  may  be,  and 
in  view  of  Red  China's  attitude  toward 
cooperation  with  other  powers,  it  would 
gain  nothing. 

Proposals  of  rapprochement  with  Pe- 
king at  this  juncture  are  also  inoppor- 
tune in  view  of  the  present  situation  in 
Communist  China.  Its  failures,  deficien- 
cies, and  the  general  dejection  of  its 
people  seem  sufficiently  well  known  to 
warrant  acceptance.  During  2  "72  years  of 
convulsive  upheavals  and  a  ruthless  gen- 
eral purge  under  the  purposed  misnomer 
of  the  "Great  Cultural  Revolution  of  the 
Proletariat,"  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  and  the  Peking  regime  have  had 
serious  differences.  The  orders  of  the 
central  authority  could  hardly  be  carried 
out  beyond  the  walls  of  Peking.  There  are 
signs  of  a  general  state  of  anarchy.  The 
end  of  the  regime  may  in  fact  be  ap- 
proaching. On  this  it  would  be  well  to 
read  Prof.  Allan  S.  Whiting's  report  on 
Red  China  in  the  February  21, 1996,  issue 
of  Life  magazine.  Professor  Whiting,  be- 
fore his  retirement,  w£is  our  Deputy  Con- 
sul General  in  Hong  Kong. 

It  appears  that  the  Mao  Tse-tung 
regime  has  been  siccorded  by  its  pro- 
tagonists in  Europe  and  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  an  importance  far  exceed- 
ing its  capabilities  and  material  and 
technological  resources.  On  the  human 
side,  such  assets  as  leadership,  discipline, 
cohesion,  authority,  skill,  and  technical 
know-how  are  grossly  exaggerated.  Red 
China's  enormous  population  has  been 
erroneously  equated  with  power.  The 
continuous  failure  of  that  country  to 
improve  living  standards  for  the  great 
bulk  of  its  population  places  people  as- 
sets on  the  debit  side  of  its  leader.  We 
did  not  think  of  Norway  as  pro-Hltler 
when  Quisling  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  during  World 
War  n.  Nor  did  we  think  the  French 
people  were  for  Nazi  Germany  when  Pe- 
tain  and  Laval  were  head  of  Vichy.  If 
all  the  relevant  facts  are  carefully 
analyzed,  much  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist charismatic  appeal  will  vanish. 
There  is  no  convincing  reason  to  hold 
that  the  mainland  Chinese  people  are 
converts  to  communism  because  they  are 
under  Communist  gims.  While  formi- 
dable to  the  Chinese  people,  the  guns  of 
the  Peking  regime  actually  make  Red 
China  but  a  small  military  power — a 
power  strong  enough  to  play  havoc 
among  its  neighbors  If  no  restraint  is 
put  on  it,  but  too  deficient  to  chaUenge 
either  of  the  command  centers  of  the 
present  bipolar  system.  It  is  well  to  note, 
that  situation  could  quickly  cease  to  ex- 
ist if  the  United  States  should  neglect 
its  own  security  or  its  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  free  world. 

There  is  one  essential  fact  that  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  history  of  American-Soviet 
relations,  the  difference  of  political  phi- 
losophies or  ideologies  was  the  chief 
cause  of  discord.  After  World  War  n, 
the  chief  fear  of  the  United  States  and 
the  NATO  countries  was  Russian  im- 
perialism. That  fear  has  lessened  to  the 


point  that  it  appears  sensible  at  this  time 
to  establish  some  form  of  modus  viviendi 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  nuclear  nonproliferation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  schism  between 
Moscow  and  Peking  shows  incontrovert- 
ibly  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted with  a  Communist  ideology  in 
which  a  strong  cohesive  force  exisLs  in 
theory  only.  In  practice,  it  fragments 
and  factionizes  when  Moscow  tries  to 
impose  its  will  on  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  and  vice  versa.  In  fact,  the 
Kremlin  has  not  done  too  well  in  requir- 
ing compliance  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Rumania.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  growing  decline  in  the  show  of 
Communist  unity,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
trying  to  reverse  the  trend.  It  slmplv  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  this  country  for  comfort  or  .<=up. 
port  to  be  given  to  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

A  survey  of  the  rift  between  Peking 
and  Moscow  has  revealed  some  interest- 
ing facts  and  implications.  Throughout 
the  course  of  their  disputes  thus  far 
there  is  no  sign  that  either  entertains 
any  doubt  about  the  future  of  its  own 
brand  of  communism.  Both  hold  fast  to 
tenets  of  communism  usually  referred  to 
as  "the  general  line  of  Marxism-Len- 
inism" which  is  euphemistically  called 
world  revolution  but  in  practice  is  a 
hegemony  of  the  master  state  controlling 
the  puppet  states.  This  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  Communist  form  of  im- 
perialism. Both  nations  are  committed 
to  the  ideology  of  world  revolution  and 
the  destruction  of  individual  private  en- 
terprise. Neither  is  a  friend  of  capital- 
ism or  of  the  United  States  which  they 
consider  Its  chief  and  most  successful 
exponent.  But  their  explicit  disputes 
over  the  course  for  world  communism 
has  revealed  differences  which  are  deep 
and  growing.  Russia  has  shown  at  least 
a  modicum  of  interest  in  establishing  ac- 
cord with  the  West.  Red  China  has  not. 
In  this  situation,  friendly  gestures  to- 
wards Peking  are  not  in  line  with  the 
basic  Interests  of  this  country.  And  at 
the  present  time,  ironically  enough  any 
dialogue  or  help  rendered  to  the  Chinese 
Conamunists  is  taking  Red  China's  side 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  Most  of  us  would 
say  a  plague  on  both  their  houses,  but 
we  have  stated  that  we  wish  to  come  to 
an  accord  with  Russia  on  nuclear  non- 
proliferation.  We  will  do  well  to  hoe  one 
row  at  a  time. 


DRUG  ABUSE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  12894,  legislation 
to  establish  a  5-yeer.  $380  million  pro- 
gram of  research,  education,  training. 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  narcotics 
addiction  and  drug  abuse.  This  bill  is  a 
companion  measure  to  one  Introduced  by 
Senator  Yarborough. 

Because  New  York  City  has  almost  half 
of  all  the  drug  addicts  in  the  countn-,  it 
should  have  a  major  role  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  national  drug  abuse  program. 
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Anv  DToeram  developed  should  be  tal-  The  Bureau  first  published  an  "active  ad-  sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 

irTrprf  t^  meet  the  needs  of  New  York  City  ^^''^"  ^K"''''  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  °^  i^^^'  ^*  '*'^*<=^  """*•  biUs  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

Sa\"  e^'llrt  orSe°^7raT?unS  ^^^^^  re^'aV^e^i^r  2?  S^l^U  H.R,  I82«.  An  act  to  confer  U.S^  cltlzensMp 

made  availablefor  city  Programs.  l^'^.^'iZ'V^^:  ::Zr^^t  the'Stive  ^Tt^ln^t  d^^.Tvll^!lk.^v 

The  drug  problem  in  New  York  City  addict  figure  or  persons  under  21   years  of  ^^^^,,^''^^^''^^^,^ j^^^^^. 

has  reached  almost  epidemic  proportions,  age  has  exceeded  4 ^o.  ?honVsni4o- 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Nar-  Of  the  total  active  addicts  recorded,  53,402  «»^y            •                               ^^  Prankiin 

cotlcs  estimates  that  there  are  today  over  were  males  and  laeoo  females.  Those  under  ^  «^  Antonio: 

150,000  addicts  in  the  city,  with  direct  :L'T^'-^^r'^,l''22i37lit^olerlo  H.R.  2536.  An 'act  for  tn.  n^Uef  Of  Fran- 

criminal  costs  to  the  taxpayers  of  one-  '"^^.^'j^iifoHPno            '  cesca  Adxiana  Milionzi; 

half  bUlion  doUars  per  year.  ^  with^^  active  addict*  under  21   years  „  H.R.  2890.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rueben 

This  legislation  does  not  deal  with  the  ^j  age  as  of  December  31.  1968,  New  York  "^J^^''„,^-    .         .,♦».»  .-i4„*  ^f  i3».,«rH 

problem  of  addiction  by  knocking  the  LcoLited  for  48%  of  aii  acUve  addicts  in  «^,3^«L         J                         ^ 

addict  into  the  ground  with  the  hope  that  this  category,  compared   with   52 Tc    at  the  ^^Ri^oeo   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lance 

this  will  cure  his  afifllctlon,  which  appears  end  of  1967  and  60%  at  the  end  of  1966.  cpTpeter  M  N^  ^2465662) 

to  be  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  admin-  ^__^^_^^  _^_^_^__^^ 

Su^JSy-byVr^^lgTe  k?nd  JftaS  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTTHD  ADJOURNMENT 

ities  such  as  the  Phoenix  type  of  facility  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  edmond^ON    Mr    Speaker    I 

needed  to  treat  and  medically  cure  the  address  the  House   foUowing  the  legis-  ^^^^  ^^at  the  Ho^ise  do  now  adjourn, 

addict.  lative  program  and  any  special  orders  The  motion  was  aereed  to  accordingly 

New  York  City  has  the  most  advanced  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  ^  J^t  "l°f^°2  T^  if  Siutes  P  m  )    the 

drug  treatment  program  in  the  country  crhe  follo^^g  Members   (at  the  re-  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 

There    are    currently    m    operation    24  quest  of  Mr.  Edmondson).  to  revise  and  ^ay  July  17    1969   at  12  o'clock  noon, 

inpatient— Phoenix— treatment  facilities  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex-  •''       ^      ' 

and   17   outpatient  facilities,   many   of  traneous  matter:)  ^~^~^^^^~^^ 

them  in  my  district.  Yet,  these  few  are  Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today.  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

drastically  imderflnanced.  The  legisla-  Mr.  Farbstein,  for  10  minutes,  today.  0*1    ■v^nr           ti 

tion  will  alleviate  this  situation  as  well  as  Mr.  Derwtnski,  for  30  minutes,  today.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

provide  Federal  grants  for  the  establish-  immediately  following  the  special  order  communications  were   taken   ironi  tne 

ment  of  research  and  training  facilities  of  Mr.  Flood,  to  revise  and  extend  his  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

to  reduce  the  shortage  of  skilled  person-  remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  970.  A  letter  from  the  comptroller  General 

nel  to  work  in  this  critical  area.  of  the  United  states,  transmitting  a  report 

T-V.1  Hill  «Hii  ai<!/i  nrnvldP  for  a  maior  ^^^^^^^^  on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of  the 

The  bill  will  also  provide  for  a  major  ttxTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  community  action  program  admlnUtered  by 

prevention  and  education  effort  designed  EXTENSIONfa  ut  KtMAKiib  ^^^  white  Earth  Rese^ation  Business  Com- 

to  reach  a  wide  audience,  particularly  gy  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  mittee,  wwte  Earth.  Minn.,  under  title  n 

those  yoimgsters  who  are  most  prone  to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

use  dinigS.  tO"  office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Oom- 

What  follows   is  a  discussion   of  the  Mr.   McCormack    (at   the   request   of  mittee  on  Education  and  Labor            _„^„, 

magnitude  of  the  drug  problem  prepared  Mr.  Edmondson)   immediately  following  „,^",^J^^^^'s'Xs   tr^rmCmra^ort 

by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger-  the  approval  of  the  Journal  today.  °J^  '^\  "i^alst^uon™  eSvener^ 

ous  Drugs:  (The   following  Members    (at  the  re-  ^^^  ^^^j^  experience  and  training  project  in 

Statement    by    Bctieau    of    Narcotics    and  quest  of  Mr.  Scherle)  and  to  include  ex-  gt.  louIb  City  and  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.. 

Dangebous  Drugs  traneous  matter:)  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

The  following  statistics  are  based  on  an  Mr.  CoNTE.  Act  of  1964.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 

analysls  of  known  active  narcotic  addicts  re-  Mr.    FULTON   of   Pennsylvania   in   five  tlon,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 

port^  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan-  instances.  cation  and  Labor.                                   „.„..„, 

gerous  Drugs  and  should  not  be  construed  j^r   Cederberg  ^''^   ^  ^^^^  ^^°'^  ^^  Comptroller  General 

Is  the  Naoln-s  total  narcotic  addict  popula-  JJI"  po^^Jl^  in  two  Instances  °^  ^*^^  ^'^^^  ^'*^'  ^'■^^'"^'^.f  ^  '^^°') 

'~  Mr.  i'OREMAN  m  two  ins>uim-cs.  ^^  ^^^  administration  and   effectiveness  of 

*r-rTv«  Annif-rs  '"^^  foUowtog  Mcmbers    (at  the  re-  ^^^  ^^rk  experience  and  training  project  in 

ACTiv«  AUUH.-11.                 .  ^  ^  quest  of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  include  jackson  County.  Mo.,  under  title  V  of  the 

The  number  of  active  addicts  recorted  by  extraneous  matter:)  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Depart- 

the  Bureau   as   of   December   31.    196 »   was  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances,  ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 

'^rlL^  TlTei  °ke   nuXr'^f  acme  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances.  the  Committee  on  Mucation  and  Labor. 

December  31,    1967.   The   number  01   acuve  ^^^    ^  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  Commissioner.  Im- 

addlcts  under  21  years  of  age  as  of  December  Mr.  UENT.                                    ^^     ■      ^  mim-ation    and   Naturalization   Service.   U.S. 

31,  1968  was  2.688.  an  increase  of  471  com-  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two  ^g^^ent  0I  Just"<^^a^^ttlng  reports 

pared  with  December  31,  1967.  instances.  concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 

The  estimated  population  for  the  United  Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances.  certain     beneficiaries     third-     and     slxth- 

SUtes  as  of  December  1,  1968  was  202.110  000.  j^j.    biacgi  in  two  instances.  preference  classification,  purstiant  to  the  pro- 

Wlth  the  active  addict  population  at  64  011  ^^   Gonzalez  in  two  instances.  visions  of  section  204id)  of  the  immigration 

at  the  end  of  the  yearthe  ratio  of  addiction  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  instances.  and   Nationality   Act.    as   amended;    to   the 

to  population  aa  of  December  31    1968  waa  Charles  H  Wilson  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1  >n  3,157  compared  with  1   In  3.228  as  of  Mr.  CHARLES  n    wilson.  the  Secretary  of  the 

December  31,  1967.  At  the  end  of  1960,  the  Mr.  WOLFF  in  two  instances.  Tre^u.^    trmsmlttTng  a  c^tT^roposed 

ratio  was  1  In  4,008.  Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  four  instances.  ^^^^onlT^mt^l  thrmanag^ent  of 

Comparing  December  31.  1967  to  Decem-  ^_^^^_^__  ^^  pubUc  debt  by  removing  the  Interest  rate 

ber  31,  1968,  30  States  showed  either  an  In-  ceUlngs  on  Government  bonds,  and  for  other 

crease   In   active    addicts    or   remained    the  SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 

'^  Xlne  Statee  and  the  District  of  Columbia  The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa-  ^l^'  ^  j^^^,.   j^^  ^^^  Secretary  of  the 

account  for  91%  of  all  active  addicts  recorded  ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  ^reasurv    transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 

by  the  Bureau.  They  are  as  follows:  the  following  title :  legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 

New  York                                            -     -  32,240  S  648    An    act   far   the   relief   of   Ernesto  Code  of  1954  to  permit  charges  for  certam 

California 8.207  Alunday.  services:    to    the   (Committee    on    Ways    and 

Illinois    6,027  ^^— ^^^— ^^—                             Means.                

Pennsylvania 1.754  ^^  pRiEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on  Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  pubUc 

SctoV^iuinbla '162  House    Administration,    reported    that  bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 

Ssiala  !^!^  .::::::::::::::::       sei  that  committee  did  on  July  is.  1969.  pre-  severally  referred  as  foUows: 
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By  Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetw   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Boccs.  Mr. 
BoLAND,    Mr.    Brown^p*— Michigan, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  VU^Ia,  Mr   Btrnb 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr   CurvKLAND.  Mr. 
Collins,    Mr     Codchlin,    Mr     Dad- 
oario,  Mr.  DoNOHUi:.  Mr  Prhsdel.  Mr. 
Pulton  of  Tennessee.   Mr    Griitin. 
Mr.    Hagan.    Mr.    Hkchler    of    West 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall,    Mr.    MtKVA.    Mr     Morgan.    Mr. 
Murphy    of   New    York,    Mr.    Olsen. 
and  Mr.  Podell  i  : 
H.R.  12891.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to  encourage  higher 
education,     and     particularly     the     private 
funding  thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction 
from    gross    income    of    reasonable    amounts 
contributed  to  a  qualified  higher  education 
fund    established    by    the    taxpayer    for    the 
purpose  of  funding  the  higher  education  of 
his  dependents:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts   (for 
himself,  Mr.   Pollock,   Mr.   Powell, 
Mr.      Rhodes.     Mr.      Robison,     Mr. 
RoDiNO.    Mr.    St    Germain,    Mr.    St. 
Once.    Mr     Sandman,    Mr.    Tiernan, 
*  ■■  Mr  Waldie.  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Weicker, 
"'and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  : 
H.R.  12892.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of    1954   to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross    income    of    reasonable    amounts    con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
funding    the    higher    education    of    his    de- 
pendents;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGEU.:  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
H.R  12893.    A    bill    to    restore    the    Inde- 
pendence of  Federal  regulatory  agencies:   to 
the    Committee   on    Interstate   and    Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  12894.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive control  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  12895.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44  of 
title   18  of  the  United  States  Code;    to  the 
Committee   on    the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.    12896.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr,  Clark, 
Mr.   Foley,  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Hun- 
gate,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr, 
St  Germain,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  Mr. 
Madden  )  ; 
H.R.    12897.   A  bill   to  establish   an   urban 
mass    transportation    trust    fund,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.   KOCH    (for   himself.    Mr.   Ad- 
dabbo. Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  Caret.  Mrs.   Chisholm, 
Mr.     Farbstein,     Mr.     Gilbert,     Mr. 
Lowenstein.    Mr.    Murphy    of    New 
York,  Mr.   Podell.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Halpehn,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  ■ 
H.R.    12898.   A    bill   to   authorize   the   Ad- 
ministrator of  General    Services   to  transfer 
certain  airspace  for  use  for  housing  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buster,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Wydler, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Se- 
BELius.  Mr.  Cowger,  Mr.  Button.  Mr. 
DERwmsKi,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  IchordI 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
Lukens,    and    Mr.    Quie)  : 


H.R.  12899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  Federal  Judges  from 
receiving  compensation  other  than  for  the 
performance  of  their  Judicial  duties,  except 
In  certain  Instances,  and  to  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  certain  finanlcal  Information- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  12900.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions, studies,  surveys,  and  research  relating 
to  the  Nation's  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  environmental  quality,  and 
to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12901.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  better 
utilization  of  scarce  medical  personnel  with- 
in, and  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of,  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
H.R.  12902.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  12903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nar- 
clso  A.  deBorJa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ro- 
lando F.  Del  Rosario;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ar- 
turo  De  los  Santos:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— T^erf/iesrfaf^,  July  IS,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  this  universe  and  of  the  uni- 
verses beyond,  who  from  the  dawn  of 
time,  and  through  the  processes  of  all 
history  has  been  creating  from  the  form- 
less void,  the  orbs  and  spheres  in  the  un- 
bounded immensity  of  space;  and  in 
whose  wisdom  Thou  hast  placed  man  as 
Thy  highest  creation  to  have  dominion 
over  all  Thy  works;  we  thank  Thee  that 
it  is  given  to  us  to  live  this  day  when 
earthbound  man,  unfettered,  soars  to 
lunar  lands  and  spaces. 

We  thank  Thee  for  man,  for  the  maj- 
esty of  his  intellect,  the  depth  of  his  soul, 
and  for  the  sense  of  wonder  and  adven- 
ture with  which  Thou  hast  endowed  him. 
As  we  hear  again  the  words  of  holy  writ, 
'What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  Thou  crownest  him  with  glory 
and  honor,  and  didst  set  him  over  the 
works  of  Thy  hands":  make  us  humble 
and  thankful  before  Thy  creation  in  man 
and  in  nature. 

Be  with  us  day  by  day  in  our  labors. 
Teach  us  now  and  always  that  the  true 
home  of  the  soul  is  in  Thee.  Awaken  us 


to  the  splendors  of  the  new  age  that  we 
may  be  pioneers  in  the  vast  reaches  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  partners  with  Thee 
in  the  emancipation  of  man  from  hate 
and  fear,  from  poverty  and  disease,  from 
injustice  and  war,  that  a  better  world 
may  come,  and  Thy  wiU  be  done  in  and 
through  us.  In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray 
Amen. 


which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

<For   nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  15,  1969,  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  648)  for  the  relief  of 
Ernesto  Alunday,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  "New  Reports."  will  be  stated. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Orville  H.  Lerch,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  alternate  Federal  co- 
Chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  Willard  Roper, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


GENERAL  CROPLAND  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28.  1969,  I  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  asking  that  he  evaluate 
several  land  retirement  studies,  includ- 
ing one  completed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Yesterday  I  received  his  analysis  of 
the  programs  from  which  the  con- 
clusions may  be  reached  that: 

First.  A  general  cropland  retirement 
program  of  the  scope  considered — 50  to 
70  million  acres — would  cost  less  on  an 
annual  basis  than  the  $3  billion  or  so 
spent  on  present  programs  during  re- 
cent years  ranging  from  $759  million  to 
$1,383  million. 

Second.  Such  a  program  would  not  re- 
strict production  of  the  major  problem 
crops,  except  possibly  for  wheat,  at  the 
acreages  assumed  in  both  studies.  Actu- 
ally, production  of  the  major  crops  likely 
would  increase  with  consequent  depres- 


sion of  prices  unless  the  acreage  retired 
was  greater  than  the  70-million-acre 
level  considered  in  the  economic  research 
service  study. 

Third.  Gross  and  net  farm  incomes 
would  be  reduced  below  the  levels  of  re- 
cent years'-'uith  current  programs.  At  the 
50-million-acre  level,  reduction  of  in- 
come would  be  greater  than  reduction  of 
Government  costs.  With  larger  acreages 
retired,  farm  income  would  decline  less 
than  the  decline  in  Government  costs, 
assuming  that  the  larger  acreage  could 
be  rented  out  of  production  at  the  costs 
indicated  and  that  no  new  land  would  be 
brought  into  production  in  response  to 
improved  outlook  for  commodity  prices. 

Fourth.  In  the  absence  of  tight  control 
in  program  administration,  the  impact 
of  a  general  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram could  fall  heavily  in  areas  of  low 
productive  land.  In  such  areas,  however, 
long-term  rental  of  land  could  give  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  adjust  out  of  farm- 
ing. The  benefits  of  such  a  program 
would  accrue  chiefly  to  landowners.  Ten- 
ants and  country  town  businessmen  like- 
ly would  be  worse  off. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
letter  to  me  and  the  enclosure  "Two 
Studies  of  General  CroplaniS  Retirement" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Department  op  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  July  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  On  February  28  you 
wrote  to  me  asking  about  results  of  three 
publications  dealing  with  general  cropland 
retirement.  You  questioned  particularly  the 
apparent  conflict  between  some  statements 
in  an  Extension  Service  leaflet  "Adjusting 
American  Farm  Output"  sponsored  by  the 
Farm  Foundation,  the  Agricultural  Policy 
Institute  at  North  Carolina  State  University, 
and  the  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  at  Iowa  State  University 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  our  Economic 
Research  Service  In  ERS  377  "Analysis  of  a 
General  Cropland  Retirement  Program,"  and 
results  shown  in  CAED  Report  No.  32  "Farm 
Programs  for  the  1970's"  published  by  Iowa 
State  University. 

The  Extension  Service  leaflet  was  prepared 
as  an  essay  chiefly  useful  to  promote  dis- 
cussion In  extension  education  activities.  It 
neither  cites  references  to  support  its  con- 
clusions nor  includes  sufficient  data  to  test 
results  given.  It  Is  more  useful,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  ERS  Report  No.  377  In  com- 
parison with  the  Iowa  CAED  Report  No.  32. 
This  we  have  done  in  the  enclosure  to  this 
letter. 

The  main  conclusions  and  estimates  given 
in  both  of  these  studies  are  very  similar  de- 
spite some  differences  in  methods. 

Both  studies  give  estimates  of  cost  to  the 
Government  of  retiring  50  to  70  million  acres 
of  cropland.  Estimates  of  annual  costs  range 
from  8759  million  for  a  50-milllon-acre  pro- 
gram to  $1,383  million  for  a  60-milllon-acre 
program.  As  a  result  of  methods  used,  both 
sets  of  estimates  are  probably  lower  than 
would  actually  be  required. 

Both  studies  show  that  production  of  the 
major  crops — wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
and  cotton — would  be  greater  than  the  aver- 
age of  recent  years,  except  fxasslbly  for  wheat 
at  the  70-mllllon-acre  level  of  land  retire- 
ment. In  recent  years,  we  have  had  40  to  50 


mlUlon  acres  diverted  from  the  major  cropa 
under  annual  commodity  programs. 

Both  studies  show  a  significant  concentra- 
tion of  retired  land  In  the  Great  Plains  de- 
spite Umltatlon-s  on  the  percentage  of  crop- 
land In  any  one  county  or  area  permitted  to 
participate. 

The  Iowa  study  shows  commodity  prices 
and  gross  and  net  farm  Incomes  to  be  lower 
than  the  1965-67  average.  At  the  50-mUllon- 
acre  level,  net  farm  Income  Is  estimated  at 
$12.6  billion.  It  was  $14.6  bUllon  in  1967  and 
$16.4  bllUon  in  1968.  Government  costs  would 
be  lower  by  about  $1.8  billion  than  costs  un- 
der commodity  programs  of  recent  years. 

A  general  cropland  retirement  program 
does  not  appear  to  be  specifically  effective  in 
restraining  output  and  raising  prices  of  the 
"problem  crops."  at  least  within  the^level  of 
acreages  tested  by  these  two  studies — up  to 
70  million  acres.  However,  some  land  can  be 
shifted  out  of  crop  use  and  Into  grass,  trees, 
recreation,  and  other  desirable  uses  at  less 
cost  under  long-term  general  cropland  pro- 
grams than  under  annual  programs.  More- 
over, long-t.erm  contracts  encourage  people — 
as  well  as  land — to  adjust  out  of  crop  farm- 
ing. Thus,  much  of  the  land  would  likely  re- 
main out  of  crop  use  on  expiration  of  a  long- 
term  contract,  thereby  effecting  permanent 
adjustment  In  use  of  resources. 

This  letter  and  the  attached  statement 
have  been  reviewed  by  Dr.  J.  Carroll  Bottum. 
Purdue  Uixlversity;  Dr.  Earl  Heady,  Iowa  State 
University:  Dr.  Luther  Tweeten,  Oklahoma 
Stale  University:  Dr.  W.  W.  Wilcox.  Library 
of  Congress;  and  Dr.  L.  T.  Wallace  of  the  staff 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  as  well 
as  by  economists  In  our  Economic  Research 
Service  and  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Our  studies  of  alternative  farm  programs 
are  continuing.  We  look  forward  to  sharing 
the   results  of   these  studies  with   you  and 
your  Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Clifford  M.  Harding. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Two  Stttdies  of  General  Cropland 
Retirement 

Iowa  State  University  and  the  Economic 
Research  Service.  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, both  published  studies  in  1968  ap- 
praising general  cropland  retirement  as  a 
tool  for  dealing  with  farm  price  and  income 
problems.'  Although  each  study  was  done  by 
different  people  with  sUgthly  different  meth- 
ods and  assumptions,  the  major  results  are 
very  similar. 

The  ERS  study  asks:  How  much  would  It 
cost  the  Government  to  retire  50  or  70  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland  under  long-term  con- 
tracts if  (a)  farmers  expected  1967  prices 
(1966  for  cotton),  (b)  no  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  cropland  of  any  county  could 
come  Into  the  program,  and  (c)  farmers  were 
free  to  use  remaining  cropland  as  they 
wished?  It  asks  also:  How  much  of  the  major 
crops  would  farmers  produce  on  land  re- 
maining in  use  and  where  would  land  coming 
Into  the  program  be  located? 

The  Iowa  study  gives  estimates  of  the  an- 
nual cost  of  retiring  50  and  60  million  acres 
of  cropland,  the  prices  and  production  of  ma- 
jor commodities  that  would  be  expected  with 
the  program,  and  the  probable  location  of 
acres  coming  into  the  program  with  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  cropland  in  any  one 
area  permitted  to  participate. 

Results  of  both  studies  are  Influenced  by 


'  Leo  V.  Mayer,  Earl  O  Heady,  and  Howard 
C.  Madsen,  "Farm  Programs  for  the  1970's.' 
Center  for  Agricultural  and  Economic  De- 
velopment. Iowa  State  University,  CAED  Re- 
port No.  32.  Oct  1968;  and  James  Vermeer 
and  Rudle  W.  Slaughter.  "Analysis  of  a  Gen- 
eral Cropland  Retirement  Program."  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service.  USDA,  ERS  377. 
May  1968. 
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the  aaaumptlons  and  estimating  methods 
u«ed.  While  these  differed  somewhat,  major 
results  are  much  alike. 

COST  or  LONO-TEKM  LAND  RETIRIMKNT 

The  Iowa  study  says  that  50  mllUon  acres 
In  long-term  whole  farm  contracts  could  be 
retired  for  an  annual  cost  of  $857  million;  60 
million  acres  could  be  retired  for  an  annual 
cost  of  $1,383  million. 

The  ERS  study  says  50  million  acres  could 
be  retired  for  an  annual  cost  of  $759  million; 
70  million  acres  could  be  retired  for  an  an- 
nual coet  of  $1,346  million. 

Both  studies  assumed  that  the  cost  of  land 
retirement  would  be  only  the  difference  be- 
tween the  farmer's  cost  of  production  and 
his  gross  returns.  Thus,  both  sets  of  ectl- 
mates  afe  lower  than  would  actually  be  re- 
quired because  most  farmers  are  not  likely 
to  participate  unless  putting  land  into  the 
program  gives  them  a  clear  advantage  over 
continued  cropping. 

Further,  neither  set  of  estimates  made  al- 
lowance for  the  cost  of  "buying  the  farmer 
out  of  his  Job."  Some  farmers  who  have 
ready  alternative  uses  for  labor  and  capital 
might  participate  at  the  rates  Indicated. 

Differences  in  the  two  sets  of  estimates 
are  Oargely  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Iowa.j:esearchers  assumed  that  whole  farms 
would  come  into  the  program,  some  payment 
would  be  made  for  grass  seeding  and  main- 


tenance of  diverted  land,  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cropland  of  any  one  area  would  be 
permitted,  and  family,  as  well  as  hired  labor, 
Is  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  production. 
KfiS  researchers  dealt  with  cropland  with- 
out regard  to  whole  farm  combinations.  They 
assumed  that  land  and  crops  yielding  lowest 
net  returns  per  acre  would  come  Into  the 
program  first,  they  permitted  only  30  percent 
of  the  cropland  In  any  one  county  to  enter 
the  program,  and  they  made  no  allowance 
for  cost  of  seeding  or  maintenance  of  di- 
verted land.  When  these  different  assump- 
tions and  methods  of  estimating — some  of 
which  are  offsetting — are  taken  into  account, 
the  two  sets  of  estimates  of  costs  of  divert- 
ing cropland  are  very  much  alike. 

ETFECT    or    LAND    RETIREMCNT    ON    OUTPUT 

Both  the  ERS  and  the  Iowa  studies  as- 
sume that  farmers  would  be  compensated  for 
retiring  cropland  in  such  a  way  that  the 
lowest  yielding  land  would  be  offered  first. 
Thus,  several  million  acres  could  be  retired 
without  substantial  effect  on  total  output 
of  major  crops.  With  general  cropland  retire- 
ment and  with  no  constraints  on  use  of  land 
remaining  in  cultivation,  output  of  the  prob- 
lem crops  could  actually  increase.  The  table 
below  shows  average  1965-67  production  of 
a  few  cropw  and  production  estimated  in  the 
Iowa  and  E21S  studies  with  specified  acreages 
in  a  general  land  retirement  program. 


1965-67  - 
production 


Iowa  study,  acres  retired 


ERS  study,  acres  retired 


50,000,000         60,000,000        50,000,000  70,000,000 


Wlieat  (million'bushels) 1,374  1,584               1653               1223                    891 

Feed  grams  (million  tons)...; 163  168                     67                  'l76                     172 

Soybeans  (million  bushels) 916  996                  996               1100                 1089 

Cotton (njiillion  bales) 10.6  14.5                 14  5                 i6  3                  16  3 

-i L 

Differences  In  these  estimates  are  explained  estimated  volume  of  production,  then  eeti- 

by  differences  In  estimating  procedures.  Ex-  mated  gross  and  net  farm  Incomes  would 

cept  for  estimated  production  of  wheat,  the  not  be  realized  either. 

differences  are  not  great.  According  to  the , .  „    

Iowa  estimates.  U.S.  farmers  would  produce  "="="  °'  "^  BrmuiMiNT  on  farm  income 
more  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  cot-  Iowa  researchers  estimate  that  with  50 
ton  with  60  million  acres  In  general  land  re-  million  acres  retired  under  a  general  crop- 
tirement  than  they  did  in  1965-67.  Accord-  1*°**  retirement  program,  net  farm  Income 
Ing  to  the  ERS  estimates,  farmers  would  wotild  bo  about  $12.6  bUllon;  with  60  mil- 
produce  more  of  each  of  these  crops  except  ^°^  acrea  retired,  net  farm  income  would  be 
wheat.  Reduction  In  production  of  wheat  in  about  $14.0  bUllon.  Realized  net  farm  In- 
the  ERS  study  is  explained  by  the  concen-  oame  waa  $14.8  bllUon  in  1967  and  $15.4  bU- 
tratlon  of  retired  acreages  in  the  Great  ^°^  ^  1968. 
Plains.  According   to   the   Iowa   estimates,    a   50- 

coMMODrrr  prices  wtth  cbopland  bttihiimint  ^}^^^-^^  retirement  program  would  re- 

^„„                                                uiu!.ii«.mi«i  gyj^  jjj  Government  payments  bo  farmers  of 

ERS    researchers    assumed    1967    average  $1^258  million,  $1,821  million  less  than  Gov- 

prlces  received  by  farmers  for  all  commodl-  ernment  payments  to  farmers  in  1967   With 

lies  except  cotton.  Prices  of  cotton  In  1967  such   a   program,   cash   receipts   of   farmers 

were  abnormal,  so  1966  average  prices  were  would  be  $1,295  million  less  than  1967.  and 

used  for  that  crop.  Some  of  the  prices  used  net  Income  would  be  $1,995  million  less  than 

were:  wheat  $1.41,  com  $1.07,  soybeans  $2.49,  i967.  With  a  eO-mlllion-acre  retirement  pro- 

and  cotton  $0,208;  prices  of  other  commodl-  gram.    Government    payments    to    farmers 

ties  were  comparable.  No  attempt  was  made  would  be  $1,295  million  less  than  1967   and 

to  equate  prices  with  supply  and  demand,  net  Income  would  be  $635  million  less  than 

Actually,    with    the    production    estimated,  i967 

these  prices  likely  would  not  prevail,  they  The  ERS  researchers  did  not  report  esti- 

wouid  be  lower.  mates  of  gross  and  net  farm  Incomes  In  the 

Iowa    researchers    estimated    prices    that  study  considered  here 
theoretically   would  equate   supply  and   de- 
mand. With  the  supplies  indicated,  projected  implications  op  the  two  studies 
demand    would    suggest    prices    as    follows:  Neither  the  ERS  nor  the  Iowa  study  rep- 
Wlth  50  million  acres  retired — wheat  $1.29,  resents  a  very  realistic  appraisal  of  the  prob- 
corn  $1.03,  soybeans  $2.06,  and  cotton  $0,235;  ^^^^  costs  of  a  general  cropland  retirement 
with  60  million   acres  retired — wheat  $1.42,  program.  Both  estimate  retirement  costs  at 
corn     $1.13,     soybeans     $2.38,     and     cotton  ^^^    difference    between    gross    returns   and 
$0,238.  costs    of   production.    Neither    allows    for    a 
Differences  between  the  two  sets  of  prices  ™a.rgln  of  payment  as  incentive  for  farmers 
are  not  large  and  are  explainable  by  the  dlf-  ^  participate.  Neither  estimates  the  cost  of 
ferences  in  procedures.  The  Iowa  researchers  retiring  a  farmer's  Job  opportunity,  as  well 
were  using  mostly  1966  data  and  projected  ^  *  farmer's  land.  Thus,   the  estimates  of 
estimates  of  demand.  With  later  data  and  'Tl,''^  land  retirement,  similar  in  the  two 
current  outlook  for  demand,  it  Is  doubtful  '*^l^'  f^*  ^^h"""!  ^'"l  ^  minimal. 
that  these  prices  would  hold  at  the  levels  ^.^t'^.f"'*'^^  1^°!'  ?!^  ^^e  production  of 
Of  production  est^ted.  T..  price  estimate  ^tlo^^T--^^^  ll^e^^T^Tr^^n 
n,.    ^,  ^^^^^^l^   ^   questionable:    14.5  a  general  land  retirement  progr^than  ha^ 
million  bales  of  cotton  probably  could  not  prevailed  in  recent  years.  The  one  exception 
be  disposed  of  at  $0J238  per  pound.  is  the  estimated  reduction  in  production  of 
If  Indicated  prices  are  not  realized  at  the  wheat  In  the  ERS  study  which  results  from 


heavy  concentration  of  retired  land  In  the 
Great  Plains. 

Both  studies  show  that  with  50  to  70  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  a  general  cropland  re- 
tirement program,  heavy  concentration  of 
retired  land  would  occur  in  the  Great  Plains 
and  especially  in  the  Northern  Plains.  This 
Is  true  despite  the  fact  that  no  more  Uian 
30  percent  of  the  cropland  in  any  one  county 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  program  under 
specifications  used  in  the  ERS  study.  The 
Iowa  study  permitted  50  percent  of  ^]\e 
cropland  in  an  area  to  participate. 

The  Iowa  study  suggests  that  a  general 
cropland  retirement  program  would  accel- 
erate the  decline  in  number  of  farms  and 
in  farm-generated  business  In  rural  commu- 
nities. Although  the  ERS  study  did  not  deal 
with  the  issue  of  the  impacts  of  cropland 
retirement  on  rural  communitlee,  there  is 
no  reason  to  question  the  Implications  of 
the  Iowa  study. 

One  important  consideration  not  dealt 
with  in  either  the  Iowa  or  the  ERS  studies 
is  the  effectiveness  of  a  long-term  general 
cropland  retirement  program  in  encourae- 
ing  permanent  shifts  in  land  use.  Current 
annual  land  diversion  programs  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  fundamental  adjust- 
ments in  use  of  resources.  Some  land  can  be 
rented  out  of  production  cheaper  under  a 
long-term  contract  than  an  annual  agree- 
ment. And  even  after  a  long-term  contract 
expiree,  land  affected  is  less  likely  to  return 
to  crop  use.  Approximately  half  the  land 
that  was  In  the  (Conservation  Reserve  re- 
mains in  grass,  trees,  recreation,  or  other 
noncrop  uses. 

In  addition,  long-term  contracts  on  land 
use  often  give  people,  as  well  as  land,  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  adjust  to  new  opportunities. 
Farmers  who  want  to  retire,  those  who  have 
or  can  get  off-farm  Jobs,  and  those  who  want 
to  use  land  more  extensively  for  other  rea- 
sons are  the  people  most  likely  to  be  attracted 
to  long-term  cropland  retirement.  The  value 
of  adjustment  opportunities  for  people  are 
difficult  to  estimate  and  neither  study  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  Issue. 

General  conclusions  that  may  be  inferred 
from  both  studies  are : 

1.  A  general  cropland  retirement  program 
of  the  scope  considered  (50  to  70  million 
acres)  would  cost  less  on  an  annual  ba^ls 
than  the  $3.0  billion  or  so  spent  on  present 
programs  during  recent  years. 

2.  Such  a  program  would  not  restrict  pro- 
duction of  the  major  problem  crops,  except 
possibly  for  wheat,  at  the  acreages  assumed 
in  both  studies.  Actually,  production  of  the 
major  crops  likely  would  Increase  with  con- 
sequent depression  of  prices  unless  the  acre- 
age retired  was  greater  than  the  70-inllllon- 
acre  level  considered  In  the  ERS  study. 

3.  Gross  and  net  farm  Incomes  would  be 
reduced  below  the  levels  of  recent  years  with 
current  programs.  At  the  50-naillion-acre 
level,  reduction  of  Income  would  be  greater 
than  reduction  of  Government  costs.  With 
larger  acreages  retired,  farm  Income  would 
decline  less  than  the  decline  In  Government 
costs,  assuming  that  the  larger  acreage  could 
be  rented  out  of  production  at  the  costs  in- 
dicated and  that  no  new  land  would  be 
brought  into  production  in  response  to  im- 
proved outlook  for  commodity  prices. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  tight  control  in  pro- 
gram administration,  the  impact  of  a  gen- 
eral cropland  retirement  program  could  fall 
heavily  in  areas  of  low  productive  land.  In 
such  areas,  however,  long-term  rental  of  land 
could  give  people  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
out  of  farming.  The  benefits  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  accrue  chiefly  to  landowners. 
Tenants  and  country  town  businessmen  l:ke- 
ly  would  be  worse  off. 
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INFLATION.  C^RIME,  AND  DUTi' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion and  crime  are  the  two  great  domestic 


challenges   of   the    moment.    Both   are 
destroyers. 

Those  who  commit  acquisitive  crimes 
such  as  robbery,  burglary,  larceny,  and 
embezzlement  operate  in  a  limited  way. 
Inflation,  however,  strikes  at  all — young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor. 

Robbery  implies  violence  with  a  gun. 
Inflation  takes  away  value  without  a 
gun.  Burglary  means  breaking  and  enter- 
ing. Inflation  is  everywhere  every 
moment.  Embezzlement  is  taking  value 
from  someone  who  is  unaware  of  it  at 
the  moment.  Everyone  is  aware  of  in- 
flation every  moment,  whether  he  buys. 
sells,  or  builds. 

Both  must  be  brought  to  heel  if  order 
and  our  free  system  are  to  survive. 

The  President  has  sought  the  cooper- 
ation of  Congress  in  dealing  with  the 
cnme  challenge,  and  Congress  has  re- 
sponded generously. 

The  President  has  sought  and  is  seek- 
ing the  cooperation  of  Congress  in  deal- 
ing with  inflation.  He  has  asked  for 
immediate  action  on  the  surtax,  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  excise  taxes  on  cars  and 
telephones.  That  request  has  languished. 
He  has  done  so  to  protect  the  balanced 
budget  and  to  siphon  off  spendable  funds. 
These  are  weapons  in  the  combat  with 
inflation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
acted  on  the  important  items,  but  it  now 
appears  that  those  who  shape  poUcy  for 
the  Democrat  majority  in  the  Senate 
insist  on  coupling  these  important  and 
gravely  needed  measures  with  other  tax 
reforms  which,  perhaps  desirable,  are  not 
so  urgent.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  be- 
cause the  Democrat  majority,  by  long- 
established  practice  and  custom,  has  the 
acknowledged  power  to  call  up  or  refuse 
to  rail  up  this  imperative  legislation,  if 
it  is  on  the  calendar. 

Speaking  for  the  adminisrtration — and 
I  trust  for  the  entire  Republican  mi- 
nority In  the  Senate — we  have  a  solemn 
duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  the  surtax  and  related 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Delay  could  be  dangerous.  We  hope  those 
who  determine  legislative  policy  in  the 
Senate  will  aid  us  in  this  effort.  We  hope 
they  will  also  aid  us  in  getting  this  leg- 
islation out  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  to  the  Senate  Calendar. 

There  are  so  many  factors  to  indicate 
how  deadly  serious  this  matter  is.  A 
weakening  stock  market,  the  confusion 
of  the  business  commxmity  concerning 
Government  policy,  the  sharp  decline  in 
time  deposits,  the  high  level  of  business 
and  real  estate  loans,  the  deep  concern 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  drop 
in  money  supply,  the  overextended 
credit  situation,  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  a  century,  the  deficit  in  our  for- 
eign trade  balance,  and  others  all  indi- 
cate the  seriousness  of  the  problem  be- 
fore us. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  those  who 
control  legislative  policy  of  the  Senate 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  matter  and 
that  we  all  have  the  respKjnsibility  of 
putting  first  things  first.  It  Is  hoped  also, 
that  if  the  surtax  and  related  items  can 
be  brought  to  the  Senate  Calendar  that 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Democratic 
pohcy  committee  will  concur  in  calling 


the  measure  for  consideration  without  a 
day's  delay.  We  point  out  that  whatever 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
it  should  be  set  aside  and  action  on  the 
surtax  bill  completed. 

The  House  and  Senate  can  complete 
action  on  this  proposal  before  the  im- 
pending recess  on  August  13.  To  wait 
until  after  the  return  of  Congress  on 
September  3  could  be  an  open  invitation 
to  real  economic  trouble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  I  listened  with  interest  to  what 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  had  to 
say,  and  especially  so  because  of  his  re- 
marks relative  to  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy at  the  present  time,  the  state  of 
the  market,  the  matter  of  high-interest 
rates,  and  the  need  for  legislation. 

He  states  that  tax  reform  is  "perhaps 
needed."  I  would,  myself,  delete  the 
use  of  the  word  "perhaps" — abolish  it 
entirely — because,  in  my  opinion,  tax  re- 
forms are  vitally  needed  to  make  sure 
that  many  of  our  millionaires  pay  at 
least  something  in  the  way  of  taxes,  and 
that  the  middle  class  and  the  poorer 
people,  who  are  called  upon  to  bear  the 
greatest  burden  of  taxation,  are  given 
some  tax  relief.  I  think  it  is  high  time, 
that  it  is  imperative,  in  fact,  that  tax 
reform  be  considered  by  this  body. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  according  to  the 
press,  the  fine  progress  being  made  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  in  that  field.  It  is  true  that  the 
stock  market  has  been  declining,  but  if 
my  memory  serves  me — and,  inciden- 
tally, I  have  no  stocks — the  decline  has 
been  occurring  for  well  over  a  month. 
It  is  true  we  are  undergoing  a  process 
of  Inflation,  but  everybody  in  the  Cham- 
ber knows  that  has  been  going  on  for 
quite  some  time  now. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  said 
we  should  consider  "first  things  first." 
Why  not  consider  first  things  first  to- 
gether? In  that  area  I  would  include  the 
extension  of  the  surtax,  and  also  the 
need  for  necessary  tax  reforms. 

If  we  were  to  take  up  the  surtax  alone, 
it  is  my  very  strong  belief  that  a  sizable 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  use  that  course  as  a  vehicle  to 
which  to  attach  all  kinds  of  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  end  result  would  be 
not  a  surtax  extension  bill  but  a  Christ- 
mas-tree bill  which  would  take  care  of 
selected  segments  of  our  population 
which  would  like  to  receive  special  con- 
sideration and  special  treatment. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  President  and  the  economy  of  the 
country  to  take  up  the  surtax  bill  on  that 
basis,  without  the  necessary  and  vitally 
neded  tax  reforms  long  overdue.  Indeed, 
the  end  result  might  well  be  no  surtax 
extension  at  all  and  a  decidedly  further 
drop  in  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  response  to  make  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  generally  speaking  I 
take  no  great  exception  to  what  he  had 
to  say. 

I  simply  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  to  separate  the  urgent  things  from 
those  that  can  wait;  and  second,  we  have 
to  separate  those  things  that  we  can  do 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  see  at  the  mo- 
ment from  those  that  are  going  to  take 
time. 


The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
on  this  matter.  It  will  be  no  great  diflScult 
matter  to  pass  on.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  bring  it  in.  place  it  on  the  calendar, 
and  then  have  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Montana  call  it  up  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  policy  committee  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  quite  that  simple, 
in  my  judgment. 

I  do  not  decry  the  fact  there  should  be 
tax  reform,  but  I  do  know  from  my  ex- 
perience on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  Members  are  over  there  now  who 
have  been  presenting  their  views  on  dif- 
ferent bills,  including  excess  profits,  and 
a  host  of  other  things,  which  can  wait; 
but  the  surtax  and  the  investment  tax 
credit,  and  the  return  from  the  excise 
taxes  really  cannot  wait.  They  go  to  the 
revenue  of  the  coimtry  and  they  go  to 
the  integrity  of  the  President's  budget. 

I  call  attention  to  these  other  things 
because  those  are  fiscal  and  monetary 
phenomena  and  factors  that  are  in  being, 
and  I  think  we  would  be  rather  short- 
sighted if  we  undertook  to  ignore  them. 

I  point  out  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. My  distinguished  friend  repre- 
sents the  majority  party  in  the  Senate. 
He  has  the  votes.  He  can  determine  when 
a  reform  bill  shall  come  before  this 
body.  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
Senate,  not  only  knowing  the  rules  but 
also  the  customs  and  practices,  to  try  to 
preempt  the  leadership;  I  would  never 
do  it.  That  is  why  this  statement  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  entreaty  to  the  major- 
ity leader;  it  is  an  appeal  on  the  basis  of 
trying  to  look  down  the  road  and  see  how 
dangerous  this  could  be  imless  we  get 
this  action  and  get  it  right  soon.  That  is 
the  only  case  I  can  make,  so  this  is  an 
appeal  to  my  distinguished  friend  who 
has  so  much  to  say,  and.  in  fact,  who  has 
the  power  not  to  call  up  or  to  call  up 
legislation  that  ought  to  be  before  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  join  the  minority  leader  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  leaders  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  give  top 
priority  to  the  consideration  of  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax. 

Action  on  it  is  needed  now.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  act,  or  what  action  will  be  taken,  can 
create  chaos  in  the  economic  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  majority 
leader  in  expressing  not  only  the  hope 
but  also  the  determination  that  we  do 
have  meaningful  tax  reform  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  an  early  date.  I  shall 
be  here  presenting  some  views  of  my  ovm 
in  that  connection,  but  we  should  sepa- 
rate the  packages. 

I  realize  the  argument  is  made  that  if 
the  bill  is  brought  out  earlier  we  shall 
find  numerous  amendments  which  can 
develop  it  into  a  Christmas  tree.  I  most 
respectfully  remind  the  majority  leader 
that  the  same  argument  was  made  last 
year  when  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended the  tax  in  its  initial  stage.  At 
that  time,  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
myself  joined  in  the  bipartisan  effort  to 
put  this  measure  through  because  we 
felt  that  the  economy  of  the  country  was 
such  that  it  had  to  be  enacted,  and  we 
were  confident  that,  acting  together  in  a 
bipartisan  effort,  we  could  prevent  that 
bill  from  developing  into  a  Christmas 
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tree.  We  did.  There  were  no  amendments 
of  an  extraneous  nature  to  that  bill.  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  do  it  again. 
All  we  are  asking  is  the  same  bipartisan- 
support  today  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  that  we  as  minority  Members 
gave  to  them  when  they  had  control. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  that.  I  certainly 
do  not  think  the  majority  party  would 
want  to  take  the  resF>onsibility  for  what 
happens  if  we  do  not  act. 

I  noticed  that  when  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts  spoke  here  yester- 
day he  proposed  a  series  of  reform  meas- 
ures— many  with  which  I  agree.  On  some 
of  them  I  would  go  further  than  he  did, 
but  he  made  a  constructive  suggestion. 
But  these  are  controversial.  In  the  col- 
loquy yesterday,  as  an  example,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  indicated  he 
opposed  the  proposal  in  the  reform  pack- 
age in  the  House  which  would  levy  a  tax 
on  foundations.  I  disagree  with  him  on 
that  point.  I  realize  that  will  be  a  highly 
controversial  measure  when  it  comes  be- 
fore .the  Senate.  This  is  an  example  of 
-the  difference  of  opinion  among  those  of 
us  who  seek  the  tax  reform.  On  many  we 
shall  be  in  agreement,  but  those  who 
have  different  views  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  and  should  be  heard.  That  takes 
time  and  is  why  the  two  proposals  should 
be  separated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired.  Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

But  after  hearings  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  we  can  re- 
port a  bill.  The  chairman,  backed  by  the 
full  membership  of  the  committee,  can 
give  the  Senate  a  pledge  that  it  will  re- 
port a  tax  reform  bill.  Then  the  leader- 
ship can  bring  it  up.  We  need  this  tax 
reform,  but  we  cei-tainly  need  to  act  re- 
sponsibly in  the  meantime  by  not  holding 
up  the  other  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  as  to  tax  re- 
form I  am  glad  that  at  last  we  have 
some  new  recruits  for  that  worthy  proj- 
ect. I  remind  them,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  others  of  us  have  for  years  been  try- 
ing to  get  reforms  on  the  part  of  our  tax 
laws. 

Much  to  my  regret,  this  is  the  first  ad- 
ministration in  the  past  10  years  which 
has  pledged  its  support  to  meaningful 
reform  of  the  revenue  code.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  did  not  get  in  the  past 
administration. 

Now  that  we  have  that  cooperation, 
now  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  working,  and  now  that  the  Finance 
Committee  is  ready  to  act,  let  us  put  it 
on  the  statute  books  and  not  just  make 
speeches. 

The  way  to  put  it  on  the  statute  books 
Is  to  take  up  the  surtax  quickly  and  fol- 
low that  with  the  controversial  tax  re- 
forms. These  are  controversial  areas,  but 
in  spite  of  this  we  should  act  on  them. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision  on  procedure 
the  views  of  the  minority  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  well  as  the  views  of 
the  majority  party.  I  remind  them  again 
that  last  year,  when  they  needed  bipar- 
tisan support,  I  was  the  one  that  led  it  at 


that  time.  I  think  we  have  a  reasonable 
right  to  expect  that  we  get  a  little  co- 
operation at  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  dialog  this  morning,  those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  can  look 
back  over  the  history  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion campaign  in  which  the  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party  indi- 
cated his  support  for  extension  of  the 
surtax. 

At  that  time,  our  distinguished  present 
President  had  some  rather  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  surcharge.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  expressed  his  opposition  to  its 
extension. 

Thus,  it  is  curious  for  us  to  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  listening  to  our  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  attempting 
to  point  out  the  responsibility  of  the 
Democratic  majority  and  the  members  of 
the  policy  committee.  We  are  trying  to 
establish  what  I  think  is  an  orderly,  con- 
structive, and  extremely  important  pro- 
cedure for  enabling  the  Senate  to  exer- 
cise its  right  to  vote  on  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  and  meaningful  tax  reform. 
I  would  also  remind  our  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the 
fight  against  inflation  is  not  assisted 
when  highly  responsible  members  of  the 
administration  raise  the  specter  of  wage 
and  price  guidelines.  In  the  face  of  such 
talk,  it  is  only  natural  for  businessmen 
to  place  orders  and  work  out  pending 
transactions,  and  thereby  obviously  feed 
the  inflationary  fires. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  administration  is 
contributing  to  the  adoption  of  a  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy  when  it  raises  doubts 
that  the  surcharge  will  really  be  consid- 
ered or  passed  by  the  Senate.  In  accord 
with  the  position  stated  so  clearly,  elo- 
quently, and  appropriately  by  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  members  of  the  policy 
committee,  we  are  proceeding  in  a  way 
that  is  responsible  in  terms  of  meeting 
both  our  fiscal  crisis  and  our  monetaiT 
crisis. 

I  w£is  disappointed  that  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
did  not  manifest  a  greater  sense  of  ur- 
gency concerning  the  millions  of  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  who  are  suffering 
from  the  inequities  of  our  current  tax 
system.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  our 
taxpayers  are  concerned  with  the  fiscal 
position  of  the  Nation,  but  they  are  also 
the  ones  who  routinely  pay  their  taxes 
and  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  abuses  in  our  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

We  now  have  a  major  opportunity  to 
enact  significant  and  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. I  feel  that  the  policy  committee 
is  acting  in  a  most  responsible  manner 
in  meeting  the  crises  in  our  fiscal  policy 
and  our  tax  system. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  find  no  quarrel  with 
what  my  friend  says.  It  is  only  this:  It 
evidences  no  effort  to  try.  Why  does  the 
Senator  not  help  us?  We  are  not  in 
charge.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  say, 
"We  will  try?"  The  Finance  Committee 
is  to  meet  in  executive  session  tomorrow 
morning.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  get 
word  to  the  chairman  and  say,  "Do  your 
best  to  get  out  a  bill  and  get  it  to  this 
floor?" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  weight  of  eco- 
nomic advice  and  authority  suggests 
that  this  is  becoming  a  dangerous  situ- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  no  problem 
about  tiTing.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
met  with  the  policy  committee.  A.s  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  Democratic 
p>olicy  committee  announced  its  initial 
decision  about  the  extension  of  the 
withholding  rates,  it  was  a  unanimous 
decision  that  was  reached,  in  full  accord 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  So  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  feel  there  is  no  misun- 
derstanding. We  have  had  a  number  of 
explanations  of  the  respective  positions. 
We  would  certainly  be  heartened  if  the 
communications  that  have  come  from 
this  administration  in  the  area  of  tax 
reform  had  been  more  explicit  and  more 
reassuring  to  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  meaningful  tax  reform.  I  think, 
once  again,  we  are  willing  to  try,  and  we 
are  going  to  try.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  stated  yesterday, 
I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  op- 
portunity to  maintain  both  a  strong  fis- 
cal policy  and  to  achieve  meaningful 
tax  refoiTn. 

As  I  indicated,  I  think  that  the  tax 
reform  proposals  of  the  administration 
could  be  much  more  substantial.  They 
fail  to  deal  with  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance, or  with  capital  gains,  or  with  in- 
terest on  State  and  local  bonds,  or  with 
accelerated  depreciation  for  real  estate. 
Even  the  minimum  tax  proposed  by  the 
administration  is  weak,  because  it  fails 
to  include  capital  gains  and  interest  on 
State  and  local  bonds.  And,  the  tax  re- 
lief for  the  poor  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration does  not  go  as  far  as  it  should 
in  helping  families  near  the  poverty 
level.  In  light  of  these  deficiencies,  I 
think  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  may 
be  pardoned  for  having  some  doubts  as 
to  the  administration's  real  commitment 
to  meaningful  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  last  April,  at  the  time 
the  administration  submitted  its  tax  re- 
form proposals  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  senior 
economist  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
pointed  out  a  number  of  the  weaknesses 
in  the  proposals,  and  made  the  comment 
that  the  administration's  package  was 
hardly  the  "Mona  Lisa"  of  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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Mr.  Pechman's  comments,  which  ap- 
peared in  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  27, 
19691 
If  Yod  Support  Tax  Reform.  Nixon's 
Package  Is  Weak 
(By  Joseph   A.   Pechman,   Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Studies,  the  Brookings  Institution) 

The  Nixon  tax  reform  package  was  unveiled 
last  week  with  the  fanfare  that  usually  ac- 
companies a  major  presidential  tax  recom- 
mendation. First,  a  presidential  message  pro- 
claimed that  "reform  ...  is  long  overdue" 
and  outlined  in  general  terms  a  series  of 
ten  proposals.  The  next  day  Treasury  ofiBcials 
read  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an 
inch  of  technical  papers  describing  in  great 
detail  16  proposals  which,  they  emphasized, 
are  only  a  "first  step  in  reshaping  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system  to  make  it  fair  and  efficient." 

Chairman  Mills  and  his  colleagues  listened 
carefully  to  the  testimony,  complimented 
the  Treasury  for  its  diligence,  suggested  that 
the  package  is  a  bit  timid  even  for  a  first 
step,  but  cautiously  avoided  committing 
themselves. 

All  this  was  in  response  to  pressures  for 
tax  reform  which  had  been  building  up  since 
It  became  evident  that  President  Nixon 
would  be  forced  to  propose  extension  of  the 
surtax  to  fight  Inflation.  Congress  accepted 
the  surtax  last  year  only  after  attaching  to 
It  a  requirement  that  the  President  submit 
a  tax  reform  plan  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
President  Johnson  balked,  partly  because  he 
regarded  this  as  an  infringement  of  presi- 
dential prerogatives  and  partly  because  he 
Isn't  a  tax  reformer  at  heart  anjrway. 

But  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  took  the  Congressional 
mandate  seriously.  As  his  last  official  will  and 
testament,  he  left  behind  a  tax  reform  plan 
which  was  later  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  new  Treasury. 

Armed  with  this  ammunition.  Congres- 
sional tax  reformers  served  notice  that  the 
surtax  would  not  be  extended  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  "real"  reform.  This  move- 
ment has  a  lot  of  steam  behind  it  because 
there  is  simply  no  way  to  answer  the  argu- 
ment that  the  surtax  penalizes  those  who  al- 
ready pay  taxes,  while  those  who  escape  pay- 
ing in  one  way  or  another  go  scot-free. 

The  Surrey  package  is  a  skillful  blend  of 
a  large  number  of  tax  changes  which  would 
distribute  $1.7-billlon  of  individual  income 
tax  revenue — out  of  a  $75-blllion  total — from 
those  with  iRcomes  of  more  than  $15,000  to 
those  below  this  level.  The  showpieces  of  the 
package  are  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  which  would  remove  1.25 
million  families  from  the  income  tax  rolls; 
taxation  at  capital  gains  rates  of  capital 
gains  transferred  through  bequests  and  gifts 
(Which  are  not  now  subject  to  income  tax) 
before  calculating  the  amount  of  property 
subject  to  estate  or  gift  tax;  a  device  to  dis- 
allow personal  deductions  in  proportion  to 
the  percentage  of  tax-exempt  income  re- 
ceived by  taxpayers;  and  a  minimum  Income 
tax  levied  at  half  the  regular  rates  on  a 
comprehensive  Income  tax  base  which  would 
Include  most,  but  not  all,  of  nontaxable  in- 
come. 

In  the  light  of  the  grave  deficiencies  In 
the  tax  law.  the  Surrey  package  is  really 
quite  modest.  In  fact.  It  fails  to  do  anything 
about  the  most  important  and  expensive 
"special  provisions"  in  today's  tax  struc- 
^urp — most  notably,  jjercentage  depletion, 
tax-exempt  interest,  the  definition  and  rates 
of  capital  gains  tax.  and  the  favored  treat- 
ment of  married  couples  through  Income 
splitting. 

All  told,  these  provisions  cost  the  Treasury 


at  least  $20-billlon  annually  at  present  tax 
rates.  Surrey  would  recover  less  than  a  bil- 
lion of  this  amount  by  the  minimum  tax 
and  the  allocation  of  deductions  between 
taxable  and  nontaxable  Income  sources. 

Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Surrey^  successor  in  the 
Treaatiry.  is  also  well  versed  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  His  problem 
was  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  tax  reform 
and.  at  the  same  time,  differentiate  hts  prod- 
uct. The  package  he  put  together  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  a  work  of  art.  even  if  it  is  not 
the  Mona  Lisa  of  tax  reform. 

Cohen  carried  over  a  few  of  Surrey's  pro- 
posals with  little  or  no  change  (example: 
elimination  of  multiple  surtax  exemptions 
for  large  corporations  that  break  up  into 
hundreds  of  small  corporations  each  of 
which  is  worth  $6,500  in  reduced  taxes); 
went  further  than  Surrey  in  some  respects 
(example:  tighter  rules  for  foundations  and 
other  tax-exempt  organizations);  and  dis- 
carded several  of  the  proposals  most  likely 
to  meet  political  resistance  (example:  im- 
position of  a  capital  gains  tax  on  gains  trans- 
ferred as  gift  or  death ) . 

The  eye-catching  change  made  by  Cohen 
concerns  the  taxation  of  the  poor.  Surrey's 
hike  in  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
would  have  left  three-quarters  of  a  million 
poor  families  on  the  income  tax  rolls.  As  a 
substitute.  Oohen  devised  a  new  "low  in- 
come allowance"  which  raises  the  minimum 
taxable  income  level  by  a  fiat  $1,100  at)ove 
the  per  capita  exemptions  and  happens  to 
duplicate  almost  to  the  dollar  the  official 
"poverty  lines"  at  this  year's  prices.  To  limit 
the  revenue  loss,  the  low  Income  allowance 
is  tapered  off  by  50  cents  for  each  dollar  of 
income  tax  above  the  present  minimum  tax- 
able levels  so  that  the  allowance  disappears 
rapidly  (at  $3,300  for  a  single  person.  83.700 
for  a  macrted  couple,  and  $4,500  for  a  family 
of  four). 

This  device  permits  Cohen  to  claim,  cor- 
rectly, that  he  has  eliminated  virtually  all 
the  poor  from  the  income  tax  roll  at  far 
less  cost  than  the  corresponding  mlnlmiun 
standard  deduction.  (Of  course,  the  heaviest 
federal  tax  on  the  poor  is  the  payroll  tax- 
not  the  Income  tax — but  the  burdensome- 
ness  of  the  payroll  tax  is  ignored  because  It 
is  legally  earmarked  for  social  security.) 

The  most  controversial  feature  of  the 
Cohen  package  is  the  new  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences (LTP) .  a  substitute  for  the  minimum 
tax.  The  theory  of  LTP  is  that  no  one  should 
be  permitted  to  exclude  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  his  income  from  the  tax  base.  For 
example,  an  individual  with  a  $100,000  sal- 
ary and  $300,000  of  tax  preferences  would  be 
taxed  on  half  of  the  $400,000  total,  or  $200,- 
000,  Instead  of  on  $100,000  as  he  Is  now. 

But  the  effectiveness  of  LTP  depends  on 
the  definition  of  the  term  "tax  preference." 
Cohen  omitted  two  items  in  Surrey's  list 
which  are  crucial  to  any  attempt  to  limit 
tax  preferences — tax-exempt  interest  and 
long-term  capital  gains.  As  a  result.  Cohen 
would  pick  up  only  $8-milllon  from  his 
LTP,  a  far  cry  from  the  $420-milllon  yield 
of  Surrey's  minimum  Income  tax  which  is 
also  a  pittance  when  compared  with  the  huge 
benefits  that  present  tax  preferences  provide. 

Many  tax  experts  do  not  regard  the  Surrey 
plan  as  earth-shaking,  and  the  Cohen  plan 
is  even  weaker.  In  the  past,  the  high  water 
mark  of  tax  reform  has  been  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill,  but  things  are  different  this 
year.  Congress  may  surprise  everybody  by 
passing  a  tougher  bill  than  either  the  Surrey 
plan  or  the  Cohen  plan.  It  all  depends  on 
the  flak  congressmen  will  get  from  their 
constituents.  If  you  believe  In  tax  reform, 
write  your  congressman  and  senators! 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  interpose  one  thought.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  my  distinguished  friend 


from  Massachusetts  say  so.  When  I  take 
my  place  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock, 
I  will  be  looking  for  a  message  from  him 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  and  from  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  I  will  be  all  eyes  and  ears 
as  I  listen  when  he  makes  an  appeal  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee to  get  busy  and  get  a  tax  bill  out 
of  that  committee  tomorrow,  if  possible. 
That  is  what  I  call  a  try — not  after 
Labor  Day  or  Christmas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  jleld  to  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  yields  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
when  it  meets  tomorrow,  will  have  a 
message  from  the  majority  leader  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  May  I  also  say  there 
is  nothing  to  stop  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee from  reporting  any  bill  which  a 
majority  of  its  members  desire  to  re- 
port, nor  is  there  anything  to  stop  the 
bill  from  being  placed  on  the  calendar. 
However.  I  think  I  should  recall  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  who 
knows  this  as  well  as  I  do.  that  we  have 
a  very  important  bill  on  the  calendar, 
now  under  discussion,  undergoing  inten- 
sive debate.  The  debate  has  a  long,  long 
way  to  go.  It  is  a  bill  which  calls  for  the 
authorization  of  something  on  the  order 
of  $20  billion. 

When  I  talked  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisK 
at  the  time  this  bill  came  up — and  he 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— it  is  my 
lecollection  it  was  our  thought  that  we 
ought  to  stay  with  the  bill  until  action 
on  it  was  completed.  The  bill  will  take 
all  of  this  month.  It  will  go  into  next 
month.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  think 
should  be  played  out.  so  no  one  should 
be  under  any  delusion  that  the  present 
bill  will  be  laid  aside  for  consideration 
of  the  tax  bill  when  and  if  it  is  reported 
out  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Illinois  did  not 
utilize  a  great  deal  of  it.  but  when  he 
yielded,  it  had  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  requests  1  minute. 
Is  there  objection?  Without  objection. 
th2  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  sound  of  the  death  knell  when  I 
hear  it. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no, 
no.  The  Senator  is  undergoing  a  poetic 
flight  of  fancy. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 
Senator  from  California  has  been  seek- 
ing recognition  since  the  debate  began, 
and  the  Chair  feels  an  obligation  to  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.    President,    I   ask   permission    to 
withhold  for  a  moment,  to  give  the  floor 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  he  may  do  so. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  going  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  will  perh^s  get  us  out  of 
this  dilemma.  The  Democratic  policy 
committee  has  apparently  taken  the 
unanimous  position  that  it  wants  re- 
forms in  our  tax  laws.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
policy  committee,  yesterday  introduced 
his  reform  package.  I  am  wondering  if 
he  will  introduce  that  bill,  cosponsored 
unanimously  by  the  Democratic  policy 
committee,  and  present  it  to  our  com- 
mittee. If  he  can  I  think  perhaps  we 
can  solve  this  dilemma.  He  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results.  If  there  is  such 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee,  then  have  its  members 
cosponsor  that  bill  and  have  it  presented 
to  the  Finance  Committee  tomorrow. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  make  that  suggestion. 
His  statement  that  my  proposals  con- 
tained some  pwrts  which  meet  with  his 
approval  is  obviously  heartening  to  me. 
However,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks 
yesterday,  there  are  many  areas  which 
I  hc^e  the  committee  will  consider.  I  am 
really  trying  to  follow  the  procedure 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  has  outlined.  He  asked  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  some 
ideas  or  recommendations  to  submit 
their  proposals  for  consideration  by  the 
committee.  I  believe  this  represents  the 
position  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee. I  am  hopeful  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  follow  that 
recommendation.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  i^Mr.  Long'  has  outlined  a 
procedure  which  is  acceptable  to 
members  on  thi.s  side  of  the  aisle.  Let 
me  say  again,  however,  that  it  is  heart- 
ening to  me  that  any  part  of  the 
proposal  I  have  made  is  thought  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  be 
meritorious. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.   What 
I  want  to  know  is  just  how  unanimous  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee.  At  least,  it  would  lay 
at   rest   the   question   of   whether   the 
Democratic  policy  committee  is  unani- 
mous in  supporting  the  reform  proposals. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  it  is 


up  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate — in  this 
particular  case  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee — ^to  make  up  their  own 
minds  what  the  committee  as  a  whole 
wants  to  do  and  what  it  wants  to  report. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  recogiiized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  pwir- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  stUl  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  intends  to  recognize  the  Senator 
from  California  when  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yields  the  floor,  whether  the 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor 
or  not. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  statement  that  this  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Finance  Committee.  I  hope 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  will 
abide  by  the  decision  rendered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  need 
not  worry  about  that.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  policy  conamittee  to  sched- 
ule legislation,  not  to  make  it.  We  are 
very  careful  not  to  cross  the  line  between 
the  policy  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  or 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause, after  all,  the  policy  committee  is 
the  ser\'ant  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia may  yield  to  me  for  an  insertion 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina. 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION— AN  AF- 
FRONT TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a 
package  of  bills  pertaining  to  his  war 
on  crime.  Two  of  these  bills,  court  re- 
organization of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  creation  of  a  Federal  public  de- 
fender office  for  the  city,  are  worthy 
proposals.  The  third,  relating  to  pre- 
ventive detention,  is  qiiite  another  story. 

The  pretrial  detention  authorized  by 
the  Nixon  bill  is  unconstitutional  and 
smacks  of  a  police  state  rather  than  a 
democracy  under  law. 

It  repudiates  centuries  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican concepts  of  fairness,  due  process, 
and  common  standards  of  justice.  The 
administration  would  put  in  jail  un- 
counted numbers  of  citizens  without 
trial.  It  would  authorize  a  hearing — a 
sort  of  "pretrial  trial"— in  which  the 
defendant  would  be  convicted  if  the  state 
could  prove  a  "substantial  probability" 


of  guilt,  and  produce  more  "evidence"  of 
' '  dangerousness. ' ' 

For  centuries,  the  constitutional  stand- 
ard of  conviction  in  this  country  has  been 
"proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,"  not 
merely  "probable  cause"  or  "substantial 
probable  cause,"  whatever  that  means. 

Under  the  Nixon  bill,  the  state  has  the 
right  to  throw  an  individual  in  jail  for 
60  days.  The  administration  concedes 
that  It  cannot  try  these  defendants  with- 
in 60  days.  So  after  that  time,  the  defend- 
ants will  once  again  go  free.  Any  danger 
they  represented  to  the  community  woulci 
once  again  be  present. 

The  administration  bill  protects  no 
one.  All  it  does  is  convict  and  impri.snn 
without  due  process. 

Such  detention  unfairly  deprives  an 
individual  of  the  opportunity  to  assist  in 
his  defense.  It  may  cost  him  his  job.  It  is 
detrimental  to  his  family.  And  it  subjects 
him  to  the  psychological  and  physical 
deprivations  of  jail  life. 

Judges  are  not  gifted  with  the  pro- 
phetic powers  necessary  for  sujcurate 
judgments  as  to  which  individuals  rep- 
resent a  danger  to  the  community.  This 
law  will  be  highly  susceptible  to  abuse. 
It  will  result  in  the  imprisonment  of 
many  innocent  persons. 

TTie  real  answer  to  the  problem  of 
crime  committed  by  persons  while  await- 
ing trial  lies  not  in  the  preventive  deten- 
tion of  individuals  presumed  innocent, 
but  in  the  speedy  trial  of  the  accused  and 
the  swift  and  sure  punishment  of  th" 
guilty. 


PRIVACY  AND  FREE  TRAVEL:  PER- 
SONAL BODY  SEARCH  OP 
TRAVELERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Incident 
I  am  going  to  describe  was  reported  to 
me  by  a  constituent  who  knows  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittees 
interest  in  the  protection  of  individuals 
from  unwarranted  governmental  inva- 
sion of  privacy. 

In  addition  to  the  right  of  privacy,  Jier 
story  also  has  a  strong  bearing  on  the 
American  citizen's  enjoyment  of  the  free- 
dom to  travel. 

This  lady,  an  English  teacher,  returned 
last  month  from  a  3-week  vacation-study 
trip  to  Europe.  Arriving  at  Dulles  Air- 
port, she  passed  through  immigration  in- 
spection, and  dragged  her  bags  along  to 
the  customs  barrier.  There  she  was  tJld 
by  an  official  that  she  had  duty  to  pay. 
She  was  taken  to  an  office,  where  an- 
other official  introduced  himself  and  a 
woman  official,  and  then  left  her  in  the 
company  of  two  women.  One  of  tliese 
asked  her  to  remove  her  jacket,  blouse, 
and  underclothes.  When  she  hesitated 
and  asked  whether  this  was  standard 
procedure  or  a  random  spotcheck,  or 
what,  she  was  told  that  "someone"  had 
thought  she  looked  as  though  she  might 
have  something  concealed  beneath  her 
blouse. 

She  asks  a  question  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau should  be  required  to  answer; 

Are  all  full-bosomed  women  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this  sort  of  Indignity?  Being  singled 
out  solely  because  of  one's  physical  struc- 
ture, taken  aside,  and  asked  to  undress  con- 
stitutes an  indignity  I  And  peculiarly  offen- 
sive. 


Immediately  after  this  experience  and 
consequent  inconveniences  including 
conveyance  which  she  had  been  forced 
to  miss,  my  constituent  sat  down  at  the 
airport  and  wrote  me  a  letter.  She  was, 
she  wrote,  "literally  footsore  and  aching, 
having  been  18  hours  out  of  bed,  tired, 
longing  only  to  get  home,  and  not  even 
remotely  acquainted  with  dope  or  what- 
ever it  was  they  were  looking  for,  and 
strongly  opposed  to  its  use." 

She  asks: 

What  should  I  have  done?  It  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance  to  be  in!  I  was  really 
too  tired  and  too  stunned  to  comprehend  It. 
Shouldn't  they  have  said  at  once  what  they 
wanted?  I  went  to  that  room  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  duty. 

I  need  to  tell  scaneone  who  has  some  con- 
cern over  invasion  of  privacy.  I  think  that 
a  search  of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken 
only  in  an  extreme  case — and  then  in  such 
a  way  that  the  victim  has  some  foggy  idea 
of  what  the  huUaballoo  is  all  about.  Every- 
body in  that  room — four  or  five  custom  peo- 
ple— everybody  except  me  knew  what  was 
going  on,  why  I  was  there,  probably  what  had 
been  said.  I  never  did  find  out.  If  someone 
said  I  was  carrying  something  illicit.  I  think 
I  should  have  been  told  who  said  so  and 
what  he  said,  instead  of  being  left  alone 
with  two  strange  women  who  began  with, 
"would  you  mind  taking  off  your  Jacket?" 
and  then  proceeded  garment  by  garment — 
again,  not  an  honest  "Strip  to  the  waist," 
which  is  what  they  meant. 

While  this  case  involved  an  external 
personal  body  search,  it  is  related  to 
another  problem  involving  the  Customs 
Bureau  which  the  subcommittee  investi- 
gated last  year:  that  Is,  the  extent  to 
which  due  process  and  the  personal  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual  is  protected  in  in- 
ternal body  searches  by  customs  officers. 

The  practice  of  internal  body  searches 
by  customs  officials  is  one  of  recent  ori- 
gin, and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that 
the  basic  1866  statute  authorized  such 
techniques  or  that  it  established  suffi- 
cient procedural  and  substantive  protec- 
tion for  the  individual  in  modern  times. 

In  response  to  subcommittee  inquiry 
about  the  extent  of  such  practices  and 
the  regulations  governing  them,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  and  memorandimi  from 
the  Treasury  Department  which  de- 
scribes their  attitudes  on  this  matter. 
Since  the  administrative  poUcies  and  is- 
sues as  well  as  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples involved  are  similar  to  those  raised 
by  the  personal  search  in  my  consti- 
tuent's case,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  letter,  with  her  signature 
deleted,  and  the  correspondence  between 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  1 .  > 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  is  an  area  which  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  the  new  administration. 

We  cannot  know  for  sure  how  often 
such  incidents  occur.  I  am  told  most  peo- 
ple are  too  embarrassed  to  write  their 
Congressmen.  Since  the  regtilations  allow 
-sucii  searches  on  the  mere  "belief  or  sus- 
picion" of  the  customs  official,  there  is 
obviously  ample  opportunity  for  abuses 
in  this  area. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  travelers  return- 
ing from  abroad  this  summer  are  not 


poing  to  be  subjected  to  the  unrestrained 
zeal  of  customs  officials  whose  over- 
enthusiastic  exercise  of  their  discretion- 
arj'  powers  may  not  only  deny  constitu- 
tional rights  of  travelers,  but  equally 
important,  may  tarnish  the  welcome  of 
our  borders. 

The  wise  conclusion  wliich  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  drew  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory might  with  profit  be  applied  here : 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
errunent's  purposes  are  beneficlent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  inva- 
sion of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning,  but  without  understanding. 

Exhibit  1 

July  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  Ervin:  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
prompt  response  to  my  letter  of  24  June 
about  what  I  considered  unwarranted  and 
unjust  treatment  by  customs  officials.  It  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  you  are  concerned 
at>out  such  a  practice.  Certainly  I  had  never 
heard  of  it.  aside  from  tales  of  diamond 
smuggUng,  false  heels,  and  the  like.  All  my 
other  encounters  with  customs  had  been 
simple  and  pleasant,  and  I  still  have  no  no- 
tion what  changed  this  one  into  an  experi- 
ence more  fitting  In  a  totalitarian  state. 
Anything  that  will  keep  others  from  having 
to  undergo  this  distressing  and  humiliating 
experience  is  to  the  jjolnt,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  citing  this  experience  in  a 
speech  if  you  think  it  will  help  curb  a  prac- 
tice that  should  never  be  inflicted  upon  nor- 
mal, law-abiding  citizens. 

Aside  from  being  singled  out  and  set  apart 
from  other  passengers,  I  think  I  object  most 
to  the  sort  of  pre-Judglng  involved.  I  have 
taught  Milton's  ATCopagitica  too  long  not  to 
recall  phrases  like  "their  Intent  not  being 
known  to  be  evil";  and  I  think  that  a  search 
of  this  kind  should  be  undertaken  only  in 
an  extreme  case — and  then  In  such  a  way 
that  the  victim  has  some  foggy  idea  of  what 
the  huUabaUoo  Is  aU  about.  Everybody  in 
that  room — four  or  five  customs  people — 
everybody  except  me  knew  what  was  going 
on,  why  I  was  there,  probably  what  had  been 
said.  I  never  did  find  out.  If  someone  said 
I  was  carrying  something  illicit,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  told  who  said  so  and  what 
he  said,  instead  of  being  left  alone  with 
two  strange  women  who  began  with,  "would 
you  mind  taking  off  yovir  Jacket?"  and  then 
proceeded  garment  by  garment — again,  not 
an  honest  "Strip  to  the  waist,"  which  Is  what 
they  meant. 

As  I  am  sure  I  told  you,  I  was  led  Into  this 
office  thinking  that  I  was  to  pay  duty  there 
on  the  two  bottles  of  brandy  and  gin  I  had 
bought  In  the  export  shop  in  London.  The 
man  In  charge  in  the  office  asked  whether 
I  had  anything  about  my  person,  etc..  and 
of  course  I  said  I  did  not  have:  and  I  think 
it  was  then  I  asked  whether  this  was  stand- 
ard procedure  or  random  selection — and 
learned  that  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
paying  duty:  "he  didn't  want  to  embarrass 
me,"  I  was  told.  Better  if  he  had  embar- 
rassed me — I'd  have  been  prepared  for  the 
humiliation  to  follow. 

None  of  this,  so  far  as  I  could  tell,  had 
to  do  with  my  luggage,  my  purchases 
abroad,  or  anything  In  my  handbag  or  amon^ 
my  other  effects:  it  was  all  to  do  with  my 
person.  Maybe  that's  what  offended  me — 
that  some  unnamed,  unseen  person  could 
single  out  my  person  and  have  It  subjected 
to  what  must  be  considered  an  indignity — 
and  nothing  In  my  previous  life,  loyal  citi- 
zenship, service  to  society,  or  normal  good 
citizenship  warded  off  any  result  of  this 
anonymous  allegation.  In  my  forties,  I  found 


it  hard  to  absorb  this  course  of  events — emd 
felt  chiefly  a  profound  sense  of  shame;  and 
I  hate  to  think  of  the  psychological  damage 
such  an  experience  might  do  to  a  younger 
person  less  experienced  In  encountering  vari- 
ous kinds  of  damned  foolishness. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  something 
terribly  amateurish  and  unknowledgeable 
about  the  official  approach — nothing  sleek 
and  professional  about  the  way  I  was  sep- 
arated from  the  herd,  nothing  complimen- 
tary to  the  Intelligence  in  the  assumption 
that  anyone  smuggUng  anything  worth 
going  to  all  this  trouble  for  would  be  so 
naive  as  to  let  it  bulge  through  his  clothes. 
It  didn't  really  make  very  good  sense,  espe- 
cially when  I  gathered  that  it  was  marijuana 
I  was  supposed  to  be  carrying.  The  official 
spotter  doesn't  sound  very  ept;  the  employees 
required  to  carry  on  the  search  were  ob- 
viously embarrassed  and,  eventually,  apolo- 
getic; and  the  system  doesn't  compare  very 
well  with  the  British  "red  and  green"  sys- 
tem I  found  when  I  landed  at  London  Air- 
port. It's  a  little  more  like  cops-and-robbers, 
about  as  sophisticated  as  the  nine-year-old 
mind. 

Any  way  you  take  it,  If  anyone  Is  ever  to 
be  subjected  to  such  a  search.  It  ought  to  be 
on  pretty  strong  evidence;  and  the  person 
ought  to  be  told  what  is  going  on  and  why. 

The  basis  for  this  disruption  that  left  me 
in  such  a  state  that  I  did  not  even  want  w 
face  other  Americans  is  almost  frivolous,  no 
matter  how  many  sonorous  noises  anyone 
makes  about  "the  drug  traffic  is  wicked"  and 
"we  have  a  Job  to  do."  I  have  a  Job  to  do. 
too — to  work  with  students  in  very  troubled 
times:  and  if  I  went  about  it  as  awkwardly 
as  this,  they'd  laugh  me  out  of  existence,  and 
they'd  be  right.  But  when  I  try  to  do  this 
Job  well — and  anyone  in  college  teaching 
these  days  knows  that  there  are  many  quiet 
negotiations  and  meetings  intended  to  fore- 
stall possible  demonstrations  and  violence — 
when  I  have  tried  to  contribute  to  my  coun- 
try and  my  society  by  work  like  that  of  this 
year  Just  past,  it  is  p)ecuUarly  insulting  to  be 
set  aside  as  one  who  would  corrupt  the 
young  people  one  has  worked  so  hard  to  help. 
I'm  not  pleading  position  or  rank,  and  I  am 
fully  aware  that  there  are  idiots  in  my  pro- 
fession who  praise  the  beauties  of  smoking 
pot;  but  unless  the  point  of  this  search  is 
to  prove  that  customs  Is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Is  there  any  point  In  harassing  and 
htimlliating  someone  who  has  been  trying 
very  hard  to  contribute  to  the  society  that 
inflicts  this  treatment? 

When  I  finally  realized  that  I  was  not  in 
that  office  to  pay  tribute  on  a  bottle  of 
liqueur  and  asked  whether  this  questioning 
(about  things  concealed  on  my  person)  was 
standard  procedure  or  random  sampling,  I 
did  not  receive  a  direct  reply. 

I  try  hard  not  to  see  what  Is  not  there, 
like  Communists  in  the  woodwork,  nor  to 
imagine  that  significance  exists  when  it  Is 
only  circumstance  I  see,  but  now.  after  a 
week's  reflection,  the  whole  incident  still 
seems  to  me  a  very  bad  nightmare.  At  the 
time,  when  my  leg  muscles  ached  so  that  I 
could  not  even  wear  heels  for  the  trip,  when 
I  had  to  carry  my  ovim  luggage  several  times, 
when  I  had  sat  for  more  than  eight  hours 
at  a  window  seat  rather  than  disturb  other 
passengers  so  I  could  get  out  and  stretch, 
when  I  had  t>een  out  of  bed  for  eighteen 
hours  or  so.  I  thought  I  was  In  never-never 
land;  and  I  was  not  far  wrong.  My  luggage 
missed  the  plane  to  North  Carolina,  and  I 
had  to  transport  it  to  National  Airport  and 
pay  two  more  sets  of  tips  at  Washington 
rates;  I  never  got  to  see  the  friends  who 
were  to  have  met  me;  I  had  to  find  my  own 
way  between  airports;  I  was  left  In  an  emo- 
tional depth;  I  looked  even  more  travelworn 
because  of  the  disarray  of  my  hair;  and  I 
managed  to  havo  dinner,  finally,  at  three 
a.m.  DST — that  is,  cnJy  twenty-seven  hours 
after  I  got  out  of  bed  to  make  this  joyous 
trip   home.   This   is  no   tale   of  a  pioneer's 
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travail— merely  the  result  of  one  woman's  be- 
ing subjected  to  that  Inept  mesa  at  DuUee 
Airport  because  some  idiot  thought  I  might 
be  carrying  something.  Our  country  was 
founded  In  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  age 
of  reason.  As  Chub  Seawell  would  say,  call 
your  next  case. 

I  came  back  Into  my  native  land,  by  choice, 
at  Dulles  Airport,  on  a  Pan  Am  flight  (from 
London)  I  arrived  at  National  Airport,  where 
I  scrawled  my  not«  to  you,  about  8.10  p.m. 
To  my  knowledge  nothing  In  my  deeds,  words, 
actions,  or  dress  should  have  contributed  In 
any  way  to  the  Impression  that  I  am  more  or 
less  than  I  am — a  law-abiding  citizen.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  your  concern,  because  with- 
out it,  I  would   be  ready  to  question  some 
of  the  basic  assumptions  about  our  democ- 
racy (and  republic)  that  I  have  always  held. 
I  shall   be   most  Interested  to  hear  further 
about    this   matter   and    to   learn   what   the 
traveler  may  do  if  he  is  faced  with  it— par- 
ticularly when  the  customs  ofDce  holds  the 
trump  card  of  dumping  one's  possessions  and 
delaying  schedules  further.  If  I  can  be  of  as- 
sistance, please   be  assured  of  my  coopera- 
tion. And  thank  you  again  for  caring. 
Sincerely  yours. 


July   14,   1969 
'  Hon-  "David  M.  Kennedy. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:    It  has  come  to  my 

aUentlon   that  a  constituent,   ,   upon 

her  recent  return  from  a  summer  visit  to 
Europe,  was  subjected  to  an  unwarranted 
personal  search  by  Customs  officials  at  Dulles 
Airport. 

Her  experience  and  comments  are  described 

In  the  enclosed  letter. 

I  should  appreciate  your  having  this  Inci- 
dent investigated  and  advising  the  Subcom- 
mittee what  steps  will  be  taken  to  prohibit 
such  occurrences  in  the  future. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Subcommittee  has 
also  been  concerned  about  the  Bureau's  use 
of  body  searches  on  citizens  in  its  quest  for 
smugglers. 

Certaln'y.  I  think   that  the  possibility  of 
being  subjected  to  such  oiTensive  techniques 
without  very  strong  and  reasonable  grounds 
pose    fonr.ldable    obstacles    to    the    citizen's 
enjoyment  of  travel  abroad  for  vacation  or 
for    business    purposes.    Such    practices    can 
be  viewed  not  only  as  a  violation  of  his  per- 
sonal privacy  but  also  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
effective   exercise   of   the   freedom   of   travel. 
While  none  would  argue  the  merit  of  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  prevent  smuggling   I  be- 
lieve the  principles  of  a  free  society  demand 
that  a  certain  element  of  risk  is  unavoidable 
For  myself,  I  would  rather  see  one  smuggler 
escape    than    have    one    hundred    American 
travelers  stripped  and  searched  on  the  mere 
suspicion    that    they    might    be    trj-lng    to 
smuggle  something  through  customs. 

I  would  hope  that  the  new  Director  of  Cus- 
toms would  set  as  his  first  order  of  business 
a  thorough  review  of  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  threaten  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Americans  who  travel  abroad. 

On  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  he  consider  Issuing  new 
regulations  providing  a  .semblance  of  due 
process  for  disembarking  passengers,  and 
that  he  take  drastic  steps  to  assure  their 
enforcement. 
With  all  kind  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sa.m  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

„         „  J^y  25,  1968. 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler 

Secretary  of  the   Treasury 

Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  the  course  of  this 

Subcommittees    study    of    privacy    and    In- 


dividual rtghte,  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  reports  that  citizens  and  foreign 
travelers  entering  the  United  States  may  be 
subjected  to  offensive  and  unwarranted  per- 
sonal searches  by  customs  officials. 

If  these  reports  are  true,  I  am  sure  every 
American  would  be  concerned  that  his  gov- 
ernment should  engage  In  such  techniques. 
Such  a  policy  could  seriously  distort  our  na- 
tional Image  as  a  country  which  offers  a 
warm  welcome  to  visitors  from  abroad. 

To  assist  us  In  our  study  I  shoiUd  appre- 
ciate your  supplying  the  Subcommittee  with 
replies  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Are  internal  examinations  ever  made  of 
persons  entering  the  United  States? 

2.  If  so,  what  categories  of  travelers  are 
subject  to  this  practice?  For  what  reasons? 

3.  Are  records  kept  on  the  frequency  of 
such  examinations  and  on  the  circumstances 
surrounding  each  case? 

4.  What  specific  statutes  and  regulations 
authorize  such  examinations? 

5.  Are  the  regulations  governing  examlna- 
Uons  published  In  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations? 

6.  Is  the  individual  entitled,  under  your 
regulations,  to  prior  notice  of  such  a  search 
and  to  the  presence  of  counsel  or  another 
person  if  he  so  requests? 

Please  supply  copies  of  pertinent  statutes, 
regulations  and  operating  memoranda. 

I  should  particularly  like  to  receive  ex- 
amples of  instructions  Issued  to  officials  at 
ports  of  entry  for  their  guidance  in  deter- 
mining the  need  for  such  personal  searches. 
With  appreciation  for  your  assistance  in 
our  study,  and  with  all  kind  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely   yours, 

Sam   J.   Ervin,   Jr. 

Chairman. 


July  16,  1969     I   juhj  16,  1969 
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Treasury  Department, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  your  letter  of  July 
25,  1968,  you  express  your  concern  about  al- 
legations that  citizens  and  foreign  travelers 
entering    the    United    States    may    be    sub- 
jected to  offensive  and  unwarranted  personal 
searches  by  customs  officers. 

This  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms place  the  highest  emphasis  on  courtesy 
in  dealings  with  the  traveling  public.  At  the 
same  time.  In  processing  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  such  persons,  more  than  212 
million  of  whom  entered  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year,  customs  officers  have 
to  be  concerned  with  their  assigned  task  of 
enforcing  the  customs  laws,  partlculariy  those 
laws  which  prohibit  the  smuggling  of  con- 
traband articles  into  the  United  States  The 
focus  on  this  aspect  of  their  responsibilities 
is  assuming  Increasing  Importance  by  rea- 
son of  the  steady  and  spectacular  increase  In 
smuggling  attempts.  The  magnitude  of  this 
Increase  can  be  seen  when  it  Is  realized  that 
seizures  of  smuggled  heroin  Jiunped  from 
78  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  246  pounds 
in  fiscal  year  1968  and  those  of  marihuana 
from  26,312  pounds  to  70,210  pounds  during 
the  same  period. 

Unfortunately,  smugglers  of  both  sexes 
have  found  It  extremely  effective  to  make 
use  of  body  cavities  for  the  purpose  of 
secreting  prohibited  merchandise  of  small 
bulk  and  extremely  high  value,  speclficallv 
heroin. 

There  Is  enclosed  for  your  Information 
a  memorandum  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  which  supplies  detailed  answers  to 
the  specific  questions  raised  in  your  letter 
of  July  25. 

If  we  can  provide  any  additional  Informa- 
tion or  be  of  further  assistance,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Bowman. 


APGtrsT  16,  1968 
Re    body    searches    (letter    from    Chairman 
Ervin  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, dated  July  25.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Bowman,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 

The  specific  questions  are  answered  aa  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Are  Internal  examinations  ever  made  of 
persons  entering  the  United  States?  Yes 
they  are,  but  on  very  rare  occasions  \^ 
an  example,  during  the  month  of  June  1968 
at  the  port  of  San  Ysldro,  California 
where  almost  3.500.000  persons  entered  the 
United  States,  there  were  five  such  searches 
each  of  which  resulted  in  the  seizure  of 
heroin  concealed  in  body  cavities  and  the 
arrest  of  the  smugglers. 

2.  If  so.  what  categories  of  travelers  are 
subject  to  this  practice?  For  what  reasons' 
All  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in  re- 
cent times  have  been  returning  residents  of 
the  United  States  who  cross  the  border 
Into  Mexico  for  purposes  of  using  and  acquir- 
mg  narcotics.  The  reasons  for  their  Elec- 
tion were  their  appearance,  i.e.,  external  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  narcotics,  the  presence 
of  narcotics  paraphernalia  in  their  effects 
criminal  record  of  narcotics  violations  ad- 
vance information,  or  admission  under  ques- 
tioning that  they  had  secreted  narcotics 
within  their  bodies. 

3.  Are  records  kept  on  the  frequency  of 
such  examinations  and  on  the  circumstances 
surrounding  each  case? 

Such  records  are  kept  at  each  port,  but  we 
do  not  maintain  any  central  record 

4  Wliat  specific  statutes  and  regulations 
authorize  such  emaxlnatlons? 

Statutory  authority  for  such  searches  is 
found  in  19  USC  1582  and  19  USC  482  in- 
structions are  Issued  by  supervisory  person- 
nel In  individual  cases,  and  policy  is  .set 
forth  In  letters  from  the  Bureau  headquar- 
ters and  In  a  manual  prepared  for  field 
guidance. 

5.  Are  the  regiUatlons  ^vernlng  examina- 
tions published  in  the  Code  of  Federal 
RegTilatlons? 

No  such  regulations  are  published  In  the 
Code  of  Pe<}eral  Regulations. 

6.  Is  the  Individual  entitled,  under  vour 
regulations,  to  prior  notice  of  such  a  s^ch 
and  to  the  presence  of  counsel  or  another 
person  if  he  so  requests? 

No  he  is  not,  but  such  body  searches  are 
by  direction,  always  performed  bv  medically 
trained  personnel  such  as  public  health  phy- 
sicians, nurses  or  doctors  attached  to  hospi- 
tals, and  not  by  Customs  personnel. 

Attached  are  the  following : 

Sec.  3.4.  "Ctistoms  Inspector's  Manual"  on 
personal  searches,  which  would  Include  bod- 
searches,  the  latter  being  one  category  of 
personal  searches.  " 

Extract  from  letter  dated  July  18,  1966  set- 
ting forth  Bureau  policy  cm  body  searches. 

Copy  of  memorandum  entitled  Authoritv 
of  Customs  Officers  to  Search  Persons  Enter- 
ing United  States  from  Abroad;  Conduct  of 
Search  of  Bodily  Cavities. 

I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  available  here 
any  local  or  port  directives  on  this  subject. 
but  these  are  subjects  which  are  covered  In 
formal  and  on-the-job  training  prognms. 
and  are  not  necessarily  the  subject  of  forma! 
directives  or  regulations,  except  as  Indicated 
above. 

Since  searches  by  Ctistoms  officers  are  in  a 
special  category,  a  fact  which  was  recognized 
by  the  acts  of  the  first  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  which  have  been  consist- 
entlT  upheld  by  the  courts  since  that  time, 
it  would  be  Impractical  to  Issue  specific  reg- 
ulations or  attempt  to  publish  prescribing 
circumstances  under  which  any  of  the  212 
million  people  who  last  year  entered  the 
United  States  might  be  subject  to  Internal 
searches  when,  in  fact,  there  were  no  more 
than   125   so  examined.  This  Is  particularly 


true  when  the  statutes  seem  to  clearly  au- 
thorize such  searches  and  when  the  data 
shows  that  almost  all  of  those  searched 
vpere  found  In  possession  of  narcotics  or 
other  contraband;  and  most  of  them  had 
prior  criminal  records  and  they  obviously 
were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  risk  they  run 
from  Custom  searches,  or  they  would  not 
have  had  the  contraband  so  concealed.  The 
following  flgiires  may  serve  to  better  Illus- 
trate this  point.  San  Ysldro.  California,  Is  our 
most  active  enforcement  port  In  terms  of 
overall  searches,  seizures,  and  arrests.  During 
June  of  this  year  3.499,680  persons  entered 
from  Mexico.  FYom  this  traffic  there  were  345 
personal  searches,  of  which  180  resulted  In 
seizures.  Five  of  these  f>ersonal  searches  In- 
cluded Internal  searches,  all  of  which  re- 
sulted In  seizures  of  heroin  and  the  arrest  of 
the  violators.  Even  so.  In  every  instance  our 
officers  have  thoroughly  explained  to  each 
suspect  In  advance  of  the  personal  search 
the  reasons  for  his  search  so  that  he  ( 1 ) 
may  be  fully  Informed  of  what  Is  happening; 
and  (2)  may  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
voluntarily  produce  any  contraband  con- 
cealed on  or  In  his  person. 

It  has  never  been  considered  that  a  person 
being  processed  through  Customs  upon  en- 
tr>'  into  the  United  States  should  be  en- 
titled to  have  counsel  present  before  being 
subjected  to  such  normal  Customs  process- 
ing as  the  examination  of  his  baggage  or, 
where  appropriate,  the  search  of  his  person. 
Clearly,  a  quasl-Judlclal  proceeding  for  each 
of  the  212  million  people  entering  this  coun- 
try, on  an  annual  rate,  at  the  present  time, 
is  not  feasible,  and  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  authority  granted  to  Customs  by 
the  Congress  from  the  earliest  days  of  this 
coimtry  and  recognized  by  the  courts  as  nec- 
essary for  the  enforcement  of  Customs  laws. 


REGUT.ATIONS 

J. 4  Personal  Search — The  search  authority 
of  customs  officers  Is  broader  than  that  vested 
in  other  federal  officers.  This  is  because  of 
the  recognition  that  such  search  authority  Is 
essential  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
laws  governing  the  entrance  of  persons  and 
things  Into  the  United  States.  This  essential 
authority  must  be  zealously  guarded  against 
any  abuse.  Customs  search  authority  Is  based 
on  the  suspicion  and  belief  of  a  customs  offi- 
cer that  there  Is  concealed  merchandise  or 
contraband  which  Is  being  Introduced  Into 
the  United  States  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
law.  Therefore,  as  a  customs  officer  you  have 
full  authority  under  such  conditions  to  make 
any  reasonable  search.  When  circumstances 
warrant,  this  search  may  extend  to  the  re- 
moval of  any  part  or  all  of  a  suspect's  cloth- 
ing. Normally  you  should  confer  with  your 
supervisor  before  proceeding  with  such  a 
search. 

I  a)  A  search  of  pockets  and  women's  hand- 
bags should  not  be  made  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  but  may  be  made  when  deemed 
necessary.  Such  searches  should  be  made  as 
courteously  and  tactfully  as  possible,  and 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pas- 
senger's right  to  privacy.  Search  of  pockets 
should  not  be  made  in  the  public  view,  and 
in  no  case  should  "hlpslapping"  be  used  as  a 
method  of  Inspection. 

I  b  I  As  an  Inspector,  you  have  full  authority 
to  make  personal  searches.  Under  the  law  It  Is 
your  belief  or  suspicion  which  forms  the 
basis  for  a  decision  to  make  a  personal  search. 
Full  personal  searches  ( i.e..  those  not  limited 
to  baggage,  purses  and  pockets)  are  author- 
ized, with  the  concurrence  of  the  supervisor 
on  duty.  If  deemed  necessary  because; 

( 1 )  There  Is  Information  at  hand  that  the 
passenger  Is.  or  Is  believed  to  be  attempting 
to  f.muggle.  or, 

(2)  The  name  of  the  passenger  appears  on 
the  soundex  list,  and  It  is  established  that  the 
passenger  is  the  person  named  and  Is  listed 
as  a  potential  smuggler  of  articles  or  con- 


traband of  a  nature  likely  to  be  concealed  on 
the  person,  or. 

(3 )  The  person  appears  to  be  under  the  In- 
fluence of  narcotics,  marihuana  or  other 
dangerous  drugs,  or  there  are  strong  Indica- 
tions that  he  is  a  user  of  such  drugs  for  other 
than  medicinal  purposes  or  is  a  convicted  vio- 
lator of  the  narcotic  or  smuggling  laws,  or. 

(4)  During  the  course  of  your  questioning 
or  examination  there  arises  a  serious  sus- 
picion that  articles  have  been  concealed  in 
the  clothing  or  on  the  person  of  the  pas- 
senger. Some  reasons  for  suspicion,  further 
questioning,  closer  examination  and  a  con- 
clusion that  a  personal  search  Is  warranted 
may  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  unusual  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  passenger  which  cannot  be  explained 
logically,  such  as  making  a  point  of  turn- 
ing so  that  a  particular  part  of  his  body  will 
be  away  from  your  view,  the  relutance  to 
make  a  natural  movement  of  his  arm  or  other 
part  of  his  body  or  obviously  holding  a  coat 
or  other  article  so  that  a  particular  part  of 
his  body  will  be  concealed;  (b)  unusual  ap- 
pearance which  might  Include  suspicious  or 
abnormal  bulges,  excessive  clothing  In  hot 
weather,  etc.;  (c)  a  hypodermic  needle  or 
syringe,  a  finger-stall,  a  burnt  or  smoke 
blackened  spoon,  an  eye  dropper  or  any  other 
narcotic  addiction  paraphernalia  found  In 
the  baggage  or  effects  of  a  passenger;  (d) 
contraband  or  articles  found  In  his  effects 
which  Indicate  that  the  i)assenger  is  not 
acting  In  good  faith.  (See  also  Section  3.6 
Art  of  Inspection.) 

(c)  A  personal  search  Is  not  a  routine 
search,  and  the  decision  to  perform  such  a 
search  Is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  No  per- 
sonal search  should  be  made  as  a  retaliatory 
or  punitive  measure.  If  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  a  personal  search  is  to  be  made, 
whenever  possible  you  should  ask  someone, 
preferably  another  customs  officer,  to  act  as 
a  witness.  The  search  must  be  conducted  In 
privacy.  At  airports  or  seaports  if  proper 
facilities  are  not  available  ask  a  representa- 
tive of  the  carrier  to  assign  a  room  for  this 
purpose.  At  border  stations  If  no  search  room 
Is  provided  make  arrangements  to  use  other 
facilities.  In  making  a  personal  search  the 
following  rules  should  be  observed: 

(1)  Whenever  possible,  have  a  witness  to 
any  personal  search. 

(2)  Watch  the  subject  closely  while  en 
route  to,  or  Inside,  the  search  room  to  pre- 
vent him  from  discarding  any  contraband, 
from  drawing  a  weapon  or  using  force  to 
prevent  search  or  arrest. 

(3)  Conduct  the  search  In  a  professional 
or  businesslike  manner,  without  frivolity  or 
gratuitous  remarks.  The  less  said  the  better. 
After  first  checking  to  see  that  the  passenger 
has  no  concealed  weapons,  instruct  him  to 
remove  his  clothing  one  piece  at  a  time. 
Each  piece  should  be  thoroughly  searched 
and  the  contents  placed  on  a  table  In  full 
view  of  the  passenger.  All  bills,  receipts, 
price  lists,  tags,  and  other  papers,  notes, 
names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers,  or 
other  articles  pertinent  to  the  investigation 
should  be  segregated  and  detained  pending 
further  action.  You  should  inform  the  pas- 
senger that  the  articles  are  being  temporarily 
detained.  You  should  be  able  later  to  Iden- 
tify the  articles  and  the  person  from  whom 
they  were  removed  If  necessary. 

(4)  Remember  the  person  being  searched 
Is  a  fellow  human  being.  Allow  him  to  main- 
tain as  much  human  dignity  as  possible.  Do 
not  make  any  remarks  about  his  appearance, 
clothing,  or  character.  You  can  be  absolutely 
right  in  what  you  do  and  make  one  remark 
that  will  make  you  absolutely  wrong. 

(5)  Try  to  gain  the  willing  cooperation  of 
the  person  you  are  searching.  This  may  avoid 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  force. 

(6)  Avoid  any  unnecessary  physical  con- 
tact with  the  susjject. 

(7)  In  case  of  trouble  or  anticipated 
trouble  notify  a  supervisor  immediately,  If 
possible. 


(8)  Be  sure  the  passenger  can  see  what  you 
are  doing  especially  when  you  examine  his 
wallet  or  money  container. 

(9)  Answer  reasonable  pertinent  questions 
if  you  can  do  so  without  detriment  to  the 
case  under  investigation.  However,  do  not 
engage  In  lengthy,  aimless  conversation  or 
volunteer  any  Information. 

(10)  The  extent  of  the  search  should  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  For 
example.  If  you  are  looking  for  watch  move- 
ments you  should  not  have  the  subject  strip 
and  bend  over  for  you  to  examine  his  body. 
If  you  are  looking  for  heroin,  you  should 
examine  his  body  closely. 

(11)  Once  the  decision  has  been  made  that 
a  personal  search  is  in  order,  it  should  be 
made  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary.  In  no 
case  should  any  complaint,  threat  of  com- 
plaint or  physical  resistance  result  in  a  pas- 
senger's not  being  searched,  or  In  his  being 
searched  any  less  thoroughly  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances.  Customs  officers 
have  the  authority  to  use  such  force  as  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  accomplish  a  search. 

(12)  Make  a  record  of  the  search,  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  subject,  the 
reason  for  the  search,  the  result.  Including 
the  seizure  number,  if  a  seizure  Is  made,  your 
name  and  the  name  of  the  witness  and  any 
other  information  that  might  be  useful  In 
a  subsequent  Inquiry  or  Investigation. 


Extract  or  Letter 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  point  out 
that  It  Is  most  Important  that: 

(1)  bcxly  cavity  searches.  Including 
searches  of  stomach  contents,  be  held  to  a 
minimum, 

(2|  that  they  be  undertaken  only  when 
there  Is  a  positive  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  productive,  and 

( 3 )  that  when  conducted  they  be  con- 
ducted under  appropriate  circumstances.  I.e., 
by  a  doctor  or  nurse,  and  In  suitable  sur- 
roundings, such  as  a  doctor's  office  or  a  public 
health  unit,  or  a  hospital. 

This  letter  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  customs  agents  and  customs  port 
investigators  and  Instruct  them  to  be  guided 
thereby. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  Fleishman. 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

Memorandum.  August  22.   1968 
Subject:    Authority   of   Customs   Officers   to 
Search   Persons  Entering   United  States 
From    Abroad;    Conduct    of    Search    of 
Bodily  Cavities 

Customs  officials  are  given  the  authority  to 
search  persons  crossing  borders  Into  the 
United  States  bv  two  statutes.  19  U.S.C.  1582 
and  19  U.S.C.  482.  19  U.S.C.  1582  provides: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  search  of  persons 
and  baggage  and  he  Is  authorized  to  employ 
female  Inspectors  for  the  examination  of 
search  of  persons  of  their  own  sex.  and  all 
persons  coming  Into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  shall  be  liable  to  detention 
and  search  by  authorized  officers  or  agents  of 
the    Government    under    such    regulations." 

19  U.S.C.  482  provides  In  part: 

"Any  of  the  officers  or  persons  authorized 
to  board  or  search  vessels  may  stop,  search, 
and  examine  •  •  •  any  vehicle  •  •  •  or 
person,  on  which  or  whom  he  or  they  shall 
suspect  there  Is  merchandise  which  is  subject 
to  duty,  or  shall  have  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  any  manner  contrary  to 
law.  whether  by  the  person  in  possession  or 
charge  •  *  •  or  otherwise  •  •  •  and  if  any 
such  officer  or  other  person  so  authorized 
shall  find  any  merchandise  on  or  about  any 
such  vehicle  *  •  •  or  persons  •  •  •  which 
he  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  Is 
subject  to  duty,  or  to  have  been  unlawfully 
Introduced  Into  the  United  States  •  •  •  he 
shall  seize  and  secure  the  same  for  trial." 
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These  two  statutes  have  been  construed  to 
authorize  searches  of  the  broadest  possible 
character.  For  example : 

A  reading  of  this  Section  (1581)  in  con- 
junction with  Section  1582  indicates  that  It 
was  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  create  a 
broad  authority  for  customs  officials  to  con- 
duct reasonable  searches  necessary  to  the 
enforcement  of  customs  laws.  Strict  con- 
struction should  not  be  permitted  to  defeat 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  statute.  United 
States  V.  Yee  Ngee  How.  105  P.  Supp.  517.  522 
(N.D.  Cal.  1952). 

In  fact,  searches  of  persons  coming  Into 
the  United  States  from  a  foreign  country  are 
In  a  specialized  category.  This  distinction 
from  searches  generally  was  recognized  by  the 
fountalnhead  case  on  the  subject  of  searches 
and  seizures,  Boyd  v.  United  States.  116  U.S. 
616  (1886),  In  which  this  language  Is  used 
(pages  623-624)  : 

"The  search  for  and  seizure  of  *  *  •  goods 
liable  to  duties  and  concealed  to  avoid  pay- 
ment thereof,  are  totally  different  things 
from  a  search  for  tuid  seizure  of  a  man's  pri- 
vate books  and  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  Information  therein  contained,  or 
of  using  them  as  evidence  against  him.  The 
two  things  differ  toto  coelo.  In  the  one  case 
~the  Oovernment  Is  entitled  to  the  possession 
T5f  the-property;  In  the  other  It  Is  not.  •  •  • 
The  seizure  of  goods  forfeited  for  a  breach 
of  the  revenue  laws,  or  concealed  to  avoid 
duties  payable  on  them,  has  been  authorized 
by  English  statutes  for  at  least  two  cen- 
turies past;  and  the  like  seizures  have  been 
authorized  by  our  own  revenue  acts  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Government.  The 
first  statute  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate 
the  collection  of  duties,  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1789  (1  Stat,  at  L.  43),  contains  provisions 
to  this  effect.  As  this  act  was  passed  by  the 
same  Congress  which  proposed  for  adoption 
the  original  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, it  Is  clear  that  the  members  of  that 
body  did  not  regard  searches  and  seizures  of 
this  kind  as  'unreasonable',  and  they  are  not 
embraced  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
amendment. 

"•  •  'in  the  case  of  excisable  or  duti- 
able articles,  the  Government  has  an  inter- 
est In  them  for  the  payment  of  duties  there- 
on, and  until  such  duties  are  paid  has  a 
right  to  keep  them  under  observation,  or  to 
pursue  and  drag  them  from  conceal- 
ment:  •   •  •" 

The  special  character  of  the  search  which 
customs  officials  may  make  on  entry  has 
been  noted  by  the  courts  In  almost  every 
case  In  which  such  a  search  has  been  chal- 
lenged, very  often  on  the  authority  of  the 
Boyd  case.  United  States  v.  Ye  Ngee  How, 
105  F.  Supp.  517.  (N.D.  Cal.  1952);  Black- 
ford V.  United  States,  247  F.  2d  745  (9th  Clr. 
1957),  cert,  denied,  356  U.S.  914  (1958); 
King  v.  United  States,  258  F.  2d  754  (5th  Clr. 
1958);  cert,  denied,  359  U.S.  939  (1959): 
Murffia  v.  United  States,  285  F.  2d  14  (9th  Clr. 
1960).  cert,  denied,  366  U.S.  977  (1961):  Witt 
V.  United  States,  287  F.  2d  389  (9th  Clr.  1961 ) , 
cert,  denied.  366  U.S.  950  (1961) ;  Mansfield  v. 
United  States,  308  F.  2d  221  (5th  Clr.  1962): 
Denton  v.  United  States,  310  F.  2d  129  (9th 
Clr.  1962). 

That  the  right  of  border  search  does  not 
depend  upon  probable  cause  is  pointed  out 
by  these  same  cases.  Neither  a  search  war- 
rant nor  an  arrest  is  needed  to  search  in 
these  circumstances.  United  States  v.  Yee 
Ngee  How,  supra.  It  has  been  said  that  mere 
suspicion  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  border 
search.  Cervantes  v.  United  States,  263  P.  2d 
800  (9th  Cir.  1959)  and  Witt  v.  United  States, 
supra.  This  is  Justified  on  the  ground  that 
detention  and  search  are  essential  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  governing  entry  of 
persons,  and  to  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  smuggling.  King  v.  United  States, 
supra. 

It  can  be  concluded  initially,  therefore, 
that  customs  officials  have  an  absolute  right 


to  stop  and  search  anyone  coming  Into  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  country.  The 
question  then  becomes  what  the  limits  of 
the  search  are. 

It  has  become  a  common  practice  to  smug- 
gle drugs  across  the  border  In  body  cavities. 
Several  courts  have  takem  Judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  f)ercentage  of  narcotics 
smuggling  is  accomplished  in  this  way. 
Blackford  v.  United  States,  supra;  United 
States  V.  Michel,  158  Fed.  Supp.  34  (S.  D. 
Tex.  1957) .  This  method  has  created  sub- 
stantial problems  for  Customs  officials.  Un- 
less the  drugs  can  be  removed  and  seized, 
convictions  would  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  constitutionality  of  physical  searches 
and  the  removal,  or  inducing  removal,  of 
drugs  from  a  body  cavity  pursuant  to  a 
border  search  has  not  been  considered  by 
Vbe  Supreme  Court.  While  it  Is  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  found  evidence  obtained  by 
use  of  a  stomach  pump  inadmissable  in 
Rochin  v.  California.  342  U.S.  165  (1952), 
the  search  which  culminated  In  the  use  of 
the  stomach  tube  was  not  a  border  seizure, 
and  facts  as  outlined  indicate  a  series  of 
events  beginning  with  Illegal  entry  and  an 
assault  upon  defendant.  The  Supreme  Court 
indicated  In  Breithaupt  v.  Abram,  362  U.S. 
432  (1957),  where  an  Involuntary  blood  teet 
for  intoxication  was  in  the  question,  that  it 
was  the  whole  chain  of  events  in  Rochin  that 
the  court  found  brutal  and  shocking.  The 
court  has  said  that  it  Is  not  per  se  violative 
of  the  constitution  to  remove  foreign  matter 
from  body  cavities.  See  Breithaupt  v.  Abram, 
supra.  Since  the  decision  in  Rochin  both  the 
Fifth  and  the  Ninth  circuits  have  considered 
and  upheld  border  searches  where  the  evi- 
dence of  narcotic  smuggling  was  obtained  by 
a  physical  examination.  Blackford  v.  United 
States,  supra:  King  v.  United  States,  supra; 
Denton  v.  United  States,  supra;  Espinoea  v. 
United  States.  278  F.  2d  802  (5th  Clr.  1960), 
cert,  denied,  364  U.S.  827  ( 1960) ;  Barrera  v. 
United  States,  276  P.  2d  654  (5th  Clr.  1960). 
See  also  Lane  v.  United  States,  321  P.  2d  573 
(5th  Clr.  1963),  cert,  denied,  377  U.S.  936 
(1964),  cert,  denied,  381  U.S.  920  (1965). 

The  Poiuth  Amendment  proscribes  a  sefirch 
only  If  It  Is  unreasonable.  TTie  "reeisonable" 
restriction  has  dual  significance,  for  a  search 
must  be  reasonable  in  the  first  Instance  aa 
well  as  recksonably  conducted.  Blackford  v. 
United  States,  supra;  United  States  v.  Michel, 
supra,  affirmed  sub  nom..  King  v.  United 
States,  supra.  The  fact  that  the  search  Is  a 
border  search  satisfies  the  first  reqvilrement 
because  of  the  broad  authority  to  conduct 
such  searches.  Neither  a  warrant  nor  an 
arrest,  nor  probable  cause  is  needed  to  search 
a  person  entering  from  a  foreign  country. 
United  States  v.  Yee  Ngee  How,  supra.  Un- 
questionably, however,  not  every  such  p>er- 
son  may  be  subject  to  the  Indignity  of  an  ex- 
tensive physical  examination.  There  mvist  be 
some  circumstance  which  will  confer  upon 
the  covu-se  of  conduct  a  factually  reasonable 
aura.  Therefore,  the  decision  to  make  a  physi- 
cal search  must  have  reasonable  Justification 
and  the  search  itself  must  be  conducted  In 
a  reasonable  manner.  Both  criteria  have  been 
illustrated  In  the  reported  cases.  No  mini- 
mum standard  has  yet  been  developed,  since 
no  case  has  found  such  a  search,  incident 
to  entry,  unreasonable. 

Certain  standards  have  been  evolved  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  probe  and  search 
itself: 

(1)  Customs  officials  must  make  no  at- 
tempt themselves  to  force  the  removal  of 
the  object  contained  within  a  body  cavity. 
Blackford  v.  United  States,  supra. 

(2)  Actual  physical  examination  should 
be  conducted  by  qualified  physicians  under 
sanitary  conditions  with  the  use  of  medically 
approved  methods.  Blackford  v.  United 
States,  supra;  King  v.  United  States,  supra; 
Barrera  v.  United  States,  supra.  Application 
of  Woods,  154  P  Supp.  923  (N.  D.  Cal.  1957); 
United  States  v.  Michel,  supra. 


(3)  The  examination  and/or  probing 
should  not  be  overly  painful.  (Pain  endured 
due  to  defendant's  action  In  attempting  to 
impede  the  examination  should  not  be  con- 
sidered.)   Blackford  v.  United  States,  supra. 

(4)  Officials  should  not  exert  mcwe  than 
the  least  amount  of  force  necessary  to  en- 
able doctors  to  examine  defendant.  Blackford 
v.  United  States,  supra;  Espinoza  v.  Unitei 
States,  supra. 

Thus,  if  a  customs  official  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  person  is  attempting 
to  smuggle  drugs  or  other  items  Into  the 
country  within  his  body,  there  appears  to  be 
no  question  but  that  a  physician  may  remove 
such  item  or  cause  it  to  be  removed  If  re.i- 
sonable  means  are  used.  There  is  no  neces.>;ity 
for  consent  to  be  obtained  from  the  one  to  be 
searched. 

That  a  peace  officer  has  authority  to  re- 
quest assistance  from  private  individuals  is 
not  a  new  concept.  At  common  law  a  sheriff 
was  authorized  whenever  necessary  for  keep- 
ing  the  peace  and  apprehending  wrongdoers 
to  "command  all  the  people  of  his  county  to 
assist  him;  which  is  called  the  posse  comi- 
tatus.  or  power  of  the  county.  ..."  1  BI. 
Comm.  •343.  Eventually  It  was  realized  that 
every  peace  officer  is  authorized  to  call  upon 
private  Individuals  to  aid  him  in  making 
arrests  or  preventing  crimes.  Persons  acting 
under  such  a  request  are  "not  themselves 
officers,  nor  are  they  mere  private  persons, 
but  their  true  legal  position  is  that  of  a  por.se 
comitatus."  Robinson  v.  State.  93  Ga.  77,  83, 
18  S.E.  1018.  1019  (1893).  On  the  theory  that 
due  administration  of  the  law  is  handicapped 
by  refusing  to  render  assistance  which  an 
officer  has  authority  to  require,  a  person 
called  upon  for  assistance  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor if  he  improperly  refuses.  He  Is  not 
entitled  to  delay  while  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  officer's  authority.  See  Fire- 
stone V.  Rice,  71  Mich.  377,  380,  38  N.W.  885, 
886  (1888). 

The  authority  of  a  customs  officer  to  re- 
quest assistance  stems  from  statute  rather 
than  the  common  law.  Section  507,  Title  19 
U.S.C.,  derived  from  the  Act  of  July  18,  1866, 
c.  201,  section  10,  14  Stat.  180,  confers  au- 
thority on  every  officer  or  other  person  au- 
thorized to  make  search  and  seizure.  Section 
507  provides: 

"Every  officer  or  other  person  authorized 
to  make  search  and  seizures  by  this  title, 
shall,  at  the  time  of  executing  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him,  make  known, 
upon  being  questioned,  his  character  as  .in 
officer  or  Eigent  of  the  customs  or  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  have  authority  to  demsind  of 
any  person  within  the  distance  of  three  miles 
to  assist  him  In  making  any  arrests,  search, 
or  seizure  authorized  by  this  title,  where  such 
assistance  may  be  necessary;  and  If  such  per- 
son shall,  without  reasonable  excuse,  neglect 
or  refuse  so  to  assist,  upon  proper  demand, 
he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S200, 
nor  less  than  $5." 

This  section  has  apparently  never  been  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  any  issue  raised  with 
respect  to  Its  scope.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  such  references  as  that  appearing  in  foot- 
note 8  of  United  States  v.  Collins,  349  P.  2cl 
863,  869  (2d  Clr.  1965).  In  line  with  the 
common  law  as  it  developed,  this  statute  au- 
thorizes a  demand  of  any  person  to  assist  in 
any  search.  In  view  of  the  language,  it  would 
not  seem  that  a  construction  might  be  ar- 
rived at  precluding  a  demand  for  assistance 
from  a  physician  in  the  physical  examination 
of  a  suspected  smuggler.  The  cases  have  indi- 
cated that  one  of  the  elements  making  such 
a  s°arch  reasonable  has  been  the  partici- 
pation of  a  physician.  Since  the  statutes  au- 
thorizing the  search  Itself  have  been  broadly 
construed,  (see  United  States  v.  Yee  Nqee 
How,  supra ) ,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  courts  would  construe  the  authority 
to  demand  assistance  as  It  appears  In  sec- 
tion 507  restrlctlvely. 
It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  ofDcer 
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has  authority  to  demand  assistance  under 
penalty  for  refusal,  the  area  from  which 
such  assistance  may  thus  be  demanded  is 
limited  to  three  miles.  However,  a  search  may 
reasonably,  even  necessarily,  be  conducted  In 
more  than  one  place.  In  this  light,  the  sec- 
tion Is  not  geographically  limiting. 


TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  characteristic  of  mine  that  I  can 
never  contain  my  desire  to  be  in  good 
company,  and  while  I  have  a  chance  to 
Join  in  a  colloquy  with  such  Senators 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, even  though  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  should 
like  to  speak  on  the  matter  at  this  time. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  all  recognize  the 
need.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
tax  reform  which  I  sincerely  hope  will 
be  forthcoming  will  be  the  first  since 
1954;  and  I  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  I  am  as  enthusiastic  as  any 
Senator  for  tax  reforms.  I  have  paid  my 
share  of  taxes  ever  since  the  beginning — 
In  some  years  I  thought  more  than  my 
share — and  I  have  done  it  without  com- 
plaint. I  certainly  agree  that  there  must 
be  reform. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Etelaware 
In  rising  to  express  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  recognize  the  clear  public  in- 
terest which  demands  swift  and  aflBrma- 
tive  action  on  the  House-passed  bill  to 
extend  the  surtax. 

The  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public  are  keenly  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  for  our  Government  to  take  steps 
to  control  inflation.  Extension  of  the 
surtax  is  an  essential  step  in  this  direc- 
tion— and  we  cannot  wait,  in  taking  this 
step,  for  the  deliberation  required  in 
formulating  a  comprehensive  tax  reform 
measure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  logic  in  the  argument  of 
those  who  would  seek  to  hold  up  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  until  it  can  be  tied 
to  a  tax  reform  measure.  Just  about 
everyone  I  ever  heard  of  Is  for  serious, 
thorough,  and  comprehensive  t£ix  re- 
form— and  for  achieving  it  this  year.  The 
President  is  for  it.  The  leaders  of  this 
body  are  for  it.  The  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  favor  It.  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  it,  as  are  both  political 
parties. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  pressing  ahead 
with  far-reaching  proposals  for  tax  re- 
form, and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee has  stated  his  intention  to  present 
such  legislation  before  the  August  recess. 
We  all  intend  to  have  tax  reform  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  but  we  recognize 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
take  some  study  and  deliberation  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

In  the  need  for  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax, however,  we  are  faced  with  what  is 
essentially  an  economic  housekeeping 
measure.  It  is  a  stabilization  measure. 
designed  to  raise  desperately  needed  rev- 
enues in  order  to  help  stop  one  of  the 


most  serious  inflationary  crises  ever  to 
face  this  Nation. 

An  essential  part  of  the  program  to 
fight  inflation  is  speedy  action  to  extend 
the  surtax.  When  we  in  the  National 
Government  show  that  we  mean  business 
about  holding  down  inflation,  business 
and  financial  decisions  will  reflect  our 
determination.  But  until  we  show  that  we 
mean  business,  decisions  by  private  en- 
terprise are  naturally  going  to  assume  a 
softness  on  our  part  in  facing  up  to  the 
crisis. 

Yet.  despite  the  obvious  need  for  all 
deliberate  speed  on  this  tax  measure,  we 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  delay — 
which  could  extend  over  several 
months — because  of  the  misguided  be- 
lief that  it  is  essential  to  tie  the  tax  re- 
form package  to  this  legislation. 

No  one  in  this  Senate  seriously  ques- 
tions the  need  for  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. Nor  are  there  many  who  question 
the  need  for  stem  measures  to  battle 
inflation.  Why  it  is  that  some  Members 
who  are  equally  concerned  about  both 
problems  insist  on  running  the  grave  risk 
of  accomplishing  a  solution  to  neither,  I 
just  do  not  understand. 

Inflation — and  that  is  just  another 
word  for  outrageously  exaggerated  prices 
on  virtually  all  of  hfe's  essentials  and 
luxuries — is  striking  right  now  at  those 
least  able  to  defend  themselves:  the 
poor,  those  on  fixed  incomes,  the  elderly 
and  retired.  Millions  of  Americans  who 
pay  little  or  no  taxes — and  who  will  pay 
little  or  no  taxes  under  the  terms  of  this 
very  bill — are  faced  with  constantly 
shrinking  purchasing  power.  The  need 
to  act  is  urgent. 

So  it  is  essential  for  us  to  strike  delib- 
erately at  infiation.  Now.  if  there  had 
been  some  equivocation  on  the  part  of 
the  President  on  tax  reform,  if  leaders 
of  either  party  in  either  House  had  even 
hinted  that  meaningful  tax  reform  would 
not  become  a  reality  this  year,  if  that 
had  been  the  case  I  too  would  be  wary 
of  passing  this  surcharge  extension 
without  tax  reforms  attached,  even 
though  I  would  be  playing  with  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health  and  would  have 
to  search  my  conscience  before  agreeing 
to  1  day's  delay. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  commit- 
ment of  everyone  concerned  with  tax 
reform  is  definite,  public,  and  emphatic. 
We  all  know  that  a  real  tax  reform  bill, 
to  be  truly  effective,  must  be  prepared 
thoroughly.  This  takes  time. 

If  we  insist  on  tying  these  matters 
together,  then  we  invite  inevitable  delay 
on  the  surcharge — thus  inevitably  feed- 
ing inflationary  psychology.  In  short,  we 
invite  a  possible  disaster  if  we  do  not 
convincingly  show  our  domestic  and 
foreign  interests  that  we  mean  business 
in  fighting  infiation. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  this  body  to  act 
responsibly.  No  one  likes  to  vote  for  a 
tax.  We  are  all  tired  and  hard  pressed 
because  of  burdensome  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes — with  the  poorest  of  our 
citizens  suffering  the  most. 

But  we  must  act  responsibly.  We  must 
vote  against  the  phony  tax  of  inflation, 
and  for  the  real  tax  which  we  can  control 
and  limit.  That  vote  must  take  place  just 
as  quickly  as  our  processes  will  allow. 


It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  matters, 
the  matter  of  need  and  the  matter  of 
extreme  urgency,  must  be  separated.  The 
passage  of  the  surtax  is  tied  directly  to 
the  diflSculties  caused  by  inflation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  division  should  be 
clear  and  dismterested,  and,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  asked,  the 
surtax  should  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  immediacy.  The  serious  crisis  is  upon 
us. 

Then  I  think  we  should  act  as  fast  as 
we  can  to  get  on  with  tax  reform,  which 
has  been  so  badly  needed,  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  the  wishes  of  what  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  majority  of  this  body  will  pre- 
vail, and  that  we  will  be  permitted  to 
separate  the  two,  and  not  make  the  one 
contingent  upon  the  other,  because  the 
needs  are  separate  and  the  one  must  be 
done  immediately. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  this  body 
feels  so,  and  that  the  general  public  is 
very  conscious  of  the  need  for  the  surtax. 
Then,  when  that  is  passed  and  the  im- 
mediate crisis  is  taken  care  of,  we  can 
move  with  all  haste  to  act  upon  the  tax 
reform  bill  that  has  been  so  badly  needed 
for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  many  statements  on  the  surtax 
made  in  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  last  few  days,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  statements  have  succinctly 
brought  forth  the  real  need  we  have  in 
this  time  of  emergency  in  passing  the 
surtax  legislation  as  has  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  pointing  out  the 
emergency  nature  of  this  situation. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
tax  penalties  and  the  need  for  reform. 
I  certainly  agree  that  these  matters  need 
prompt  attention.  But  I  think  that  the 
burden  imposed  upon  our  people  as  a 
result  of  our  taxes,  cannot  compare  with 
the  burden  imposed  on  them  by  inflation. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  was 
talking  about  this  morning. 

He  brought  out  that  if  we  have  a  tax 
bill  containing  the  surtax  alone  or  a  bill 
containing  the  items  that  are  in  the 
House  bill  passed  at  an  early  date,  it 
would  help  many  of  the  people  of  our 
country  to  a  great  extent  because  it 
would  affect  the  costs  they  would  incur 
in  the  purchase  of  necessities. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  today  just 
the  purchase  of  the  very  necessities  of 
life  is  a  heavy  burden.  That  is  why  prior- 
ity should  be  given  to  the  legislation. 

We  also  have  another  very  important 
matter  that  faces  us,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has  brought  out. 
That  is  the  feelings  of  other  countries  of 
the  world  toward  our  dollar. 

This  is  very  important  to  us.  and  we 
must,  by  action,  prove  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  we  are  willing  to 
curb  inflation  and  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  bring  our  monetary  pro- 
gram back  into  line  with  the  needs  of  our 
country  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

We  know  that  the  International  Mone- 
tary F^md  is  seeking  to  adopt  a  paper 
gold  program  and  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  have  the  IMF  handle  the  transactions 
between  the  different  countries  of  the 
world. 
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The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
another  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  lor  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  surtax  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  if  we  are  to  control  infla- 
tion. We  feel  that  the  surtax  extension 
should  be  promptly  enacted.  When  this 
has  been  done,  there  would  be  ample 
time  to  consider  the  other  reform  meas- 
ures. And  we  need  time.  Many  of  the  pro- 
posals, we  know,  are  highly  controversial. 
So  we  will  not  have  unanimity  of  feeling, 
and  we  will  not  have  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  immediately.  But  perhaps  over  a 
period  of  time  we  can  iron  out  some  of 
the  programs  that  have  been  fostered  for 
many  years.  However,  our  immediate 
need  is  to  do  something  now  to  control 
■  inflation.  We  must  p£iss  a  surtax  bill  that 
will,  as  almost  every  Senator  agrees,  as- 
sist greatly  in  easing  the  financial  diffi- 
culty that  faces  us  now. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Murphy  » 
has  stated  the  problem  in  a  manner 
which  can  be  readily  understood.  I  trust 
that  other  Senators  will  read  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  remarks. 

There  is  absolutely  no  disagreement: 
every  one  is  completely  certain.  All  the 
experts,  all  the  economists,  and  all  others 
charged  with  a  responsibility  for  our  fis- 
cal policy  have  said  to  us,  "We  must  stop 
infiation.  We  must  have  a  balanced 
budget.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
in  certain  ways.  The  best  way  is  to  have 
a  surtax  " 

No  one  is  more  opposed  to  imposing 
additional  taxes  on  the  taxpayers  than  I. 
The  people  have  been  taxed  too  much  in 
the  past. 

But  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  emer- 
gency. It  is  a  situation  that  we  find  It 
very  hard  to  conceive,  unless  we  have 
once  seen  it  in  action.  Runaway  infla- 
tion— and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  it — can 
destroy  the  entire  set  of  stable  values  In 
the  Nation.  I  have  seen  it  happen  in  other 
nations  in  my  lifetime. 

I  am  not  even  certain  that  we  have  not 
run  out  of  time.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
putting  it  off  in  order  to  achieve  some- 
thing else.  Tax  reform  will  be  achieved. 
No  one  will  work  more  diligently,  I  am 
sure,  than  the  minority  leader  iMr. 
DiRKSEN  > ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  » .  and  I.  Tax  reform  is  needed. 
But  it  can  best  be  accomplished  with 
proper  deliberation  and  time.  Hopefully, 
Congress  could  pass  a  tax  reform  bill  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session. 

But  the  tax  asked  for  by  the  President 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  needed  now;  it  is  needed  im- 
mediately. It  is  needed  for  the  protection 
of  the  values  of  the  goods  that  are  owned 
by  our  citizens.  That  is  why  I  plead, 
as  earnestly  as  I  can,  that  the  Senate  be 
permitted  to  act  upon  the  surtax  bill, 
even  if  it  be  necessai-y  to  set  aside  the 
pending  business,  to  get  It  done,  and  done 


quickly.  When  we  could  return  to  the 
other  business.  Let  the  proper  commit- 
tee start  the  wheels  of  progress  toward 
getting  tax  reform,  reform  which,  as  I 
said  before,  we  have  not  hswl  since  1924. 

I   thank   the  Senator   from   Arizona. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  a  chance  to  read  Wordsworth's 
very  gentle  poem: 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;   late  and 

soon. 
Getting   and   spending,    we    lay    waste    our 

powers. 

When  frustrations  overwhelm  me, 
then,  of  course,  I  have  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  a  little  comfort.  I  received  that  in- 
spiration for  a  little  comfort  this  morn- 
ing as  that  rocket  started  lunar-boimd, 
and  I  wondered  what  they  would  find. 

Then  I  thought,  well,  it  is  all  put 
down  here  somewhere,  because  in  the 
very  first  chapter  of  Genesis  It  is  re- 
corded that: 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  long 
arm  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
reached  into  this  Chamber  to  interdict 
prayer,  or  to  prevent  one  from  reading 
from  this  majestic  book: 

And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void:  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light :  and  there 
was  light. 

And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good: 
and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

And  God  called  the  Ught  Day.  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  was  the  first  day. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  It  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters. 

And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  di- 
vided the  waters  which  were  under  the  fir- 
mament from  the  waters  which  were  above 
the  firmament:   and  It  was  so. 

And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
second  day. 

And  God  said,  L«t  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  it  was  so. 

And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth:  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  the 
Seas:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  said  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit 
tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed 
is  In  Itself,  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so. 

If  that  was  not  in  there,  you  would 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  subsistence  of  mankind. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. <Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  of  these  things 
we  so  lightly  go  over;  let  me  read  it 
again: 

Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass. 

That  is  the  benediction  of  the  earth. 
The  herb  yielding  seed. 

Suppose  the  herb  did  not  have  any 
seed?  It  could  not  reproduce  itself.  What 


would  have  happened  in  all  the  centuries 
and  centuries?  We  could  not  have 
subsisted. 

And  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after 
its  kind,  whose  seed  is  In  itself. 

And  it  is.  We  do  not  know  how  lucky 
we  are  for  this  benediction. 

And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and 
herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the 
tree  yielding  frtilt,  whose  seed  was  in  Itself 
after  his  kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  third  day. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
firmament 

This  what  I  was  getting  aroimd  to— 
of  the  heavens  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years: 

I  do  not  know  how  long  ago  that  was 
written,  but  you  cannot  improve  on  it. 
and  no  scientist  has  ever  been  able  to 
improve  upon  it. 

And  let  them  be  for  Ughts  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth:  and  It  was  so 

And  God  made  two  great  lights;  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day.  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night:  he  made  the  stars  also. 

And  God  set  them  In  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth. 

And  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the 
night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the 
darkness:   and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

They  are  proceeding  on  this  missile 
program  way  out  there,  more  than 
214,000  miles.  It  is  something  whose  cre- 
ation was  recorded  when  this  book  was 
compiled. 

The  thing  that  I  was  thinking  about. 
Mr.  President,  as  these  brave  and  coura- 
geous astronauts  left  this  globe,  was  just 
what  will  they  find  among  other  things? 
I  had  hoped  that  maybe  out  of  it  all 
there  could  come  some  truth  about  space 
and  the  interrelationships  between  aU 
of  these  planets,  whether  it  is  an  inferior 
planet  like  Mars.  Mercury.  Venus,  Ju- 
piter Saturn,  Uranus,  or  Pluto.  They  are 
all  up  there,  and  they  all  have  a  strange 
relationship  that  the  astronomers  have 
pointed  out.  However,  these  men  are 
going  to  the  Moon.  They  started  this 
morning.  Oh,  what  a  body  that  really 
is.  Is  it  all  dust?  Who  knows?  It  may  be 
impregnated  with  gold.  We  cannot  tell. 

They  are  going  to  bring  back  180 
pounds  of  material  and  distribute  it  to 
these  laboratories.  Maybe  the  rocks  they 
bring  ijack.  Senator  Byrd  >  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Wesrt  Vii-ginia),  will  somehow  be  loaded 
with  diamonds.  We  cannot  say.  I  do  not 
know.  However,  I  do  know  this,  because 
everyone  knows  it  who  takes  account  of 
what  happens  on  this  earth,  that  that 
moon  up  there  is  a  moving  force  that 
holds  the  water  up  against  the  earth 
when  we  have  an  ebb  tide,  and  when  it 
gets  around  and  turns  loose  its  attractive 
power,  we  get  a  flood  tide. 

If  one  wants  to  call  up  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  they  can  tell  him  when 
tne  tide  is  coming  .n  at  Capetown.  South 
Africa,  10  years  from  now  or  longer,  or 
when  it  is  coming  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  has  all  been  worked  out,  and  it  works. 
That  is  the  important  thing. 

If  that  moon  were  any  closer,  I  expect 
those  tides  would  engulf  all  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  earth.  And  if  it  were  fur- 
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ther  away,  we  might  be  wanting  for 
water. 

If  that  sun  were  any  closer,  we  would 
bum  to  a  crisp.  It  would  bum  every- 
thing we  grow,  the  flowers  I  raise,  and 
the  vegetables.  And  if  it  were  much  fur- 
ther away,  they  woiild  all  freeze.  So 
would  we. 

There  is  an  amazing  calibration  in  the 
whole  universe.  And  so  this  morning  as 
I  watched — and  I  watched  for  as  long 
as  I  could  see  it — I  hoped  that  out  of  all 
this  vast  expenditure  we  could  at  long 
last  develop  some  truths  about  these  in- 
terplanetary relationships,  the  impact  on 
our  weather,  the  impact  on  our  lives,  and 
our  impact  on  the  moon. 

We  aught  to  conquer  that  one  flrst,  I 
think,  before  we  get  too  uneasy  about 
getting  Apollo  No.  12  in  the  air.  I  would 
just  like  to  see  what  they  bring  back  and 
then  have  the  laboratory  tell  us  all  about 
it.  Then  we  should  go  back  and  equate  it 
with  what  was  written  in  that  book  a 
long  time  ago.  I  am  insanely  curious  as 
I  think  of  this  amazing  venture  as  the 
result  of  our  advances  in  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  Removing  the  Inter- 
e.st-Rate  Ceiling  on  Government  Bonds 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  public 
debt  by  removing  the  interest-rate  ceilings 
on  Government  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

PROPOSED  Amendment  or  the  Internal 
REVENtTE  Code  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  authorize  charges  for  certain  services 
together  with  a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  in  existing  law 
by  the  draft  bill  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances 
Act  of  1969 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  amending  the  narcotic,  depres- 
sant, stimulant  and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,    by    unanimous    consent. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  the  Judlclarv. 


PE'HTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  bin  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 

State   of   Ohio;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary : 


"House   Bill   324 
"An  act  to  amend  sections  3723.01  and  3723.02 
of  the  Revised  Code  relative  to  the  Ohio- 
West    Virginia    Interstate    Air    Pollution 
Control  Compacts 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

"Section  1.  That  sections  3723.01  and 
3723  02  of  the  Revised  Code  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  3723.01.  The  'interstate  compact  on 
air  pollution'  Is  hereby  ratified,  enacted  into 
law,  and  entered  into  by  the  state  of  Ohio  as 
a  party  thereto  with  the  state  of  Weet  Vir- 
ginia, which  has  legally  Joined  in  the  com- 
pact as  follows: 

"interstate    compact    on    air    POLLtmON 

"The  contracting  states  solemnly  agree 
that; 

"Article  J 

"The  party  states  to  this  compact  hereby 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  interstate 
movement  of  air  pollutants  through  the 
establishment  of  an  interstate  agency  with 
powers  to  prevent,  abate,  and  control  Inter- 
state air  pollution.  And  where  appropriate, 
develop  and  Implement  ambient  air  quality 
standards  in  any  designated  air  quality  con- 
trol region  common  to  the  party  States. 

"Each  of  the  party  states  pledges  to  the 
other  faithful  ooojjeratlon  in  the  control  of 
air  pollution  which  originates  In  one  state 
and  endangers  human  health  or  welfare,  an- 
imal or  plant  life,  or  property,  or  which  In- 
terferes with  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  prop- 
erty. In  the  other  state. 

"The  fxirty  states  recognize  that  no  single 
standard  for  outdoor  atmosphere  Is  applica- 
ble to  all  areas  within  the  party  states  due 
to  such  variables  as  pKipulation  densities, 
topographic  and  climatic  characteristics,  and 
existing  or  projected  land  use  and  economic 
development.  The  guiding  principle  of  this 
compact  is  that  air  pollution  shall  not  en- 
danger human  health  or  welfare,  animal  or 
plant  life,  or  property,  or  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  life  or  property. 

"Article  II 
"As  used  in  this  compact  'air  pollution" 
means  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  discharge 
into  the  air  by  the  act  of  man  of  substances 
(liquid,  solid,  gaseous,  organic  or  inorganic) 
in  a  locality,  manner  and  amount  as  to  en- 
danger human  health  or  welfare,  animal  or 
plant  life,  or  property,  or  which  would  Inter- 
fere with  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  property. 

"Article  III 

"The  party  states  hereby  create  the  Ohio- 
West  Virginia  interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol commission,  hereafter  called  'the  com- 
mission.' 

"The  commission  shall  consist  of  five 
commissioners  from  each  party  state,  each 
of  whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  state  he 
represents.  In  addition,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  a  Federal  rep- 
resentative to  the  Commission  who  shall 
serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  without  vote  except  as  here- 
inafter provided.  The  commissioners  from 
each  party  state  shall  be  chosen  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  such  state  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  each  state,  as  follows: 

"Two  of  the  members  from  each  state  shall 
be  chosen  from  appropriate  state  agencies, 
one  of  whom  is  the  ofHcer  responsible  for 
air  pollution  control,  and  one  of  whom  is  the 
director  of  health.  The  governor  of  each  party 
state,  or  his  designee,  shall  be  the  third 
member  of  the  Commission.  Two  other 
members  shall  be  chosen,  one  of  whom  is 
experienced  in  the  field  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  whom  is  experienced  in  the 
field  of  industrial  activities  in  choosing  said 
two  other  members,  the  governor  shall  pro- 
vide for  adequate  representation  of  appro- 
priate local  interests  in  any  air  quality  con- 


trol region  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  107(A)(2)  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.'  81  Stat.  490.  42 
U.S.  C.A.  1867C-2. 

"The  governor  of  each  state,  unless  he  ap- 
points a  designee,  shall  serve  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  if  the  governor  of  any  state 
appoints  a  designee,  such  designee  shall  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  governor  appointing  him 
until  the  expiration  of  the  governor's  term. 
The  Commissioners  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  virtue  of  the  offices  which  they  hold  shall 
serve  during  their  continuance  in  office.  The 
term  of  the  other  two  commissioners  shall  be 
five  years.  However,  the  Commi.ssloner  ap- 
pointed by  reason  of  his  experience  in  the 
field  of  municipal  government  and  the  Com- 
missioner appointed  by  reason  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  industrial  activities 
shall  be  appointed,  one  for  an  initial  term  of 
one  year  and  the  other  for  an  initial  term 
of  two  years.  Upon  the  expiration  of  each 
such  initial  term.  Commissioners  appointed 
to  fill  any  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

"Vacancies  on  the  commission  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  term  In  the  same 
manner  as  appointments  to  full  terms. 

"Each  State  shall  have  but  one  vote  and 
every  decision,  authorization  or  other  action 
shall  require  the  majority  vote  of  the  party 
States.  The  vote  of  each  State  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  the  commission- 
ers from  each  party  State  present  at  the 
meeting  where  such  vote  is  to  be  cast.  In 
the  event  of  a  tie  or  stalemate,  the  Federal 
representative  to  the  Commission  shall  cast 
the  deciding  vote. 

"The  commission  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  shall  have  a  seal. 

"The  commission  shall  elect  annually, 
from  among  its  members,  a  chairman  and 
vice-chairman.  The  commission  shall  ap- 
point an  executive  director  who  shall  act  as 
secretary,  and  who.  together  with  such  other 
commission  personnel  as  the  commission 
may  determine,  shall  be  bonded  in  such 
amount  or  amounts  as  the  commission  may 
require. 

"Notwithstanding  the  civil  service,  fjerson- 
nel.  or  other  merit  systems  laws  of  any  of 
the  party  states,  the  commission  shall  ap- 
point, remove  or  discharge,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  i>ersonnel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  com- 
mission's functions.  To  the  extent  practica- 
ble, terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  commission  shall 
be  similar  to  those  pertaining  to  comparable 
employees  of  the  individual  party  states. 

"The  commission  may  establish  and  main- 
tain. Independently  or  inconjunctlon  with 
one  or  more  of  the  party  states,  a  suitable 
retirement  system  for  Its  employees.  Em- 
ployees of  the  commission  shall  be  eligible 
for  social  security  coverage  in  respect  to  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance:  provided,  that 
the  commission  takes  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  pursuant  to  federal  law  to  partici- 
pate in  such  program  of  insurance  as  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  unit.  The  commission 
may  establish  and  maintain  or  participate  in 
such  additional  programs  of  employee  bene- 
fits as  may  be  appropriate  to  afford  em- 
ployees of  the  commission  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  employees  of  the  party  states  generally. 

"The  commission  may  accept,  or  contract 
for  the  ser^'ices  of  personnal  and  other  serv- 
ices or  materials  from  any  state,  the  United 
States  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  of  either, 
from  any  interstate  agency,  or  from  any  in- 
stitution, person,  firm,  or  corporation. 

"The  commission  may  accept  for  any  of  its 
purposes  and  functions  under  this  compact 
any  and  all  donations,  and  grants  of  money, 
equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and  services 
conditional  or  otherwice.  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  from  any  state 
or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  from 
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any  Institution,  person,  firm,  or  corp>oratlon, 
and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dlsp>o6e  of  the 
same.  The  Identity  of  any  donor,  the  amount 
and  character  of  any  assistance,  and  the  con- 
ditions, if  any,  attached  thereto  shall  be  set 
forth  In  the  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

"The  commission  may  establish  and  main- 
tain such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  transacting  of  Its  bxislnees.  The  commis- 
sion may  acquire,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property  and  any  Interest  therein. 

"The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
formulate  and  adopt  riiles  and  regulations 
and  perform  any  act  which  It  may  And  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
compact,  and  to  amend  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations. All  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission  for 
public  Inspection  and  copies  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  in 
each  party  state  In  which  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  state  agencies  are  filed  and  shall 
thereafter  be  made  available  to  Interested 
persons  upon  request. 

"The  commission  annually  shall  make  to 
the  governor  and  legislature  of  each  party 
state  a  report  covering  the  activities  of  the 
comnifsslon  for  the  preceding  year,  and  em- 
"  bodytng  such  recommendations  as  may  have 
been  adopted  by  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission may  Issue  such  additional  reports  as 
It  may  deem  desirable.  These  reports  shall  be 
available  for  public  examination. 

"The  commission  shall  have  the  authority 
to  collect  and  disseminate  Information  relat- 
ing to  Its  functions  under,  and  the  purpose 
of,  this  compact. 

"ArticU  IV 

"The  commission  may,  whenever  it  finds 
air  pollution  which  originates  within  the 
area  of  its  Jurisdiction  In  one  of  the  party 
states  and  has  an  adverse  effect  in  the  other 
I>arty  state,  make  a  repwrt  recommending 
measures  for  the  prevention,  abatement,  or 
control  of  any  such  air  pollution.  C!oples  of 
such  report  shall  be  furnished  to  all  existing 
state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  source  or  sources 
of  air  pollution  identified  in  the  report.  In 
preparing  any  such  report,  the  commission 
may  confer  with  any  appropriate  national, 
regfional,  or  local  planning  body,  and  any 
governmental  agency  authorized  to  deal  with 
matters  relaUng  to  air  pollution  problems 
and  may  conduct  such  hearings  and  Investi- 
gations as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  The 
commission  may  consult  with  and  advise  the 
states  and  local  governments,  corporations, 
persons,  or  other  entitles  with  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  programs  and  the  Installation  of 
equipment  and  works  for  the  prevention, 
abatement,  or  control  of  air  pollution. 

"Without  restricting  the  generality  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  commission  else- 
where herein  provided,  the  commission  shall: 

"(A)  Develop  and  Implement  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and,  in  accordance  with 
such  data  as  are  available  on  the  latest  tech- 
nology and  economic  feasibility  of  complying 
therewith,  emission  standards  in  order  to 
prevent  and  control  air  pollution  located 
within  the  area  over  which  it  has  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(B)  Revise  and  modify  such  standards  to 
reflect  Improvements  in  knowledge  of  air 
pollution  and  Its  prevention  and  control  and 
in  accordance  with  such  data  as  are  available 
on  the  latest  technology  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  complying  with  such  standards. 

"(C)  Engage  in  action  which  would  insure 
the  use  of  the  latest  technologically  and 
economically  feasible  and  effective  tech- 
niques or  devices  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  In  new  Installations 
proposed  for  construction  In  Its  area  of 
Jurisdiction. 

"(D)  Undertake  and  carry  on  air  Moni- 
toring activities  as  a  continuing  activity. 


"(E)  Have  authority  tc  enter  at  reasonable 
times  upon  any  private  or  public  property 
(excluding  any  Federal  Building,  Installa- 
tion or  other  property)  for  the  purpose  of 
Investigating  the  source,  type,  character  and 
amount  of  any  air  pollutant  or  emission  al- 
ledged  to  violate  the  standards  at  any  time 
established  by  the  commission  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  compact:  Provided, 
however,  that  no  such  investigations  shall 
extend  to  Information  relating  to  secret  proc- 
esses or  methods  of  manufacturing  or  pro- 
duction. 

"(F)  Have  authority,  upon  reasonable  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  compact,  which  violation 
presents  an  Imminent  and  substantial  haz- 
ard to  public  health,  to  Issue  public  notice 
of  such  hazard  and  the  cause  thereof,  by 
any  and  all  appropriate  means,  Eind  to  issue 
a  cease  and  desist  order  or  such  other  rea- 
sonable order  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Commission  to  cause  such  violation 
to  be  discontinued,  at  such  time  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine, and  to  enforce  such  order  by  appro- 
priate proceedings,  including  but  not  limited 
to  injunctive  proceedings  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction.  And.  further,  the 
Commission  is  hereby  empowered  to  institute 
proceedings  in  tiny  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  enjoin  any  air  pollution  or  emis- 
sion which  presents  such  an  imminent  and 
serious  hazard  to  public  health  as  to  create 
an  emergency. 

"Before  any  report  of  the  commission  which 
specifically  identifies  a  particular  industrial 
or  other  Installation,  structure,  or  facility  as 
a  source  of  air  pollution  becomes  final,  the 
commission  shall  give  the  owner  or  op)erator 
of  such  Installation,  structure,  or  facility 
notice  by  certified  niEill  of  the  anticipated 
adoption  of  such  report  and  shall  afford  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  Installation,  struc- 
ture, or  facility  not  less  than  ten  days  after 
the  mailing  of  such  notice  to  file  with  the 
conunlssion  Its  written  objections  thereto. 
If  no  such  objections  are  filed  with  the  com- 
mission within  such  specified  period,  the 
report  shall  become  final.  If  such  objections 
are  filed  with  the  commission  within  such 
specified  period,  the  commission  shall  afford 
such  owner  or  operator  not  less  than  ten  days 
from  its  receipt  of  such  objections  to  discuss 
with  the  commission  the  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  of  the  report 
before  it  is  finally  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

"Within  a  reasonable  time,  as  determined 
by  the  commission,  after  the  commission 
furnishes  a  repwrt  to  the  appropriate  exist- 
ing state  and  local  air  pollution  control 
agencies  piu-suant  to  this  Article  and.  if  the 
recommendations  made  in  such  report  for 
the  prevention,  abatement,  or  control  of  air 
pollution  from  a  specific  source  or  sources 
have  not  been  Implemented,  or  if  the  appro- 
priate state  or  local  air  pollution  control 
agencies  have  not  taken  sufficient  action  to 
prevent,  abate,  or  control  the  air  pollution, 
the  commission  may,  after  a  duly  conducted 
and  constituted  hearing,  on  due  notice.  Issue 
an  order  or  orders  upon  any  municipality, 
corporation,  person,  or  other  entity  causing 
or  contributing  to  a  violation  of  ambient 
air  quality  standards.  At  any  such  hearing 
evidence  may  be  received  and  a  finding  made 
on  whether,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  the  com- 
mlselon's  air  quality  standards  exists  and  on 
the  sources  of  such  pollution.  Any  such  order 
or  orders  may  prescribe  a  timetable  for  the 
abatement  or  control  of  the  air  pollution  in- 
volved. Any  such  order  shall  become  final 
and  binding  unless  a  petition  for  review  of 
the  same  shall  be  filed  and  prosecuted  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  this 
compact. 

"In  a  party  state,  any  court  of  general  Ju- 
risdiction in  any  oounty  in  which  the  air 


pollution  originates  or  any  United  State* 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
pollution  originates  shall  entertain  and  de- 
termine any  action  or  proceeding  brought  by 
the  commission  to  enforce  an  order  against 
any  municipality,  corporation,  person,  or 
other  entity  domiciled  or  located  within  such 
state  and  whose  discharge  of  air  jwUutlon 
takes  place  within  or  adjoining  such  state, 
or  against  any  employee,  department,  or  sub- 
division of  such  municipality,  corporation, 
person,  or  other  entity,  and  shall  entertain 
and  uetermlne  any  petition  for  review  pur. 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  thlB 
compact. 

"Article  V 
"All  hearings  held  by  the  commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public.  At  any  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  Article  IV  of  this  compact  the 
party  states,  any  agencies  thereof,  and  any 
affected  person,  corporation,  municipality,  or 
other  entity  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  la 
f>er8on  or  by  representative,  with  or  without 
counsel,  and  may  make  oral  or  written  argu- 
ment, offer  testimony,  or  take  any  combina- 
tion of  such  actions.  All  testimony  taken 
before  the  commission  shall  be  under  oath 
and  recorded  in  a  written  transcript.  The 
transcript  so  recorded  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  public  or  to  any 
participant  In  such  hearing  upon  payment 
of  reasonable  charges  as  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission. No  information  relating  to  secret 
processes  or  methods  of  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction shall  be  disclosed  at  any  public 
hearing  or  otherwise  and  all  such  Informa- 
tion shall  be  kept  confidential. 

"All  hearings  shall  be  had  before  one  or 
more  members  of  the  commission,  or  before 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  commission  ex- 
pressly designated  to  act  as  a  hearing  officer. 
"Any  party  state  or  person  aggrieved  by 
any  order  made  by  the  commission  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  Judicial  review  thereof.  Such 
review  may  be  had  by  filing  a  verified  peti- 
tion In  any  of  the  appropriate  courts  referred 
to  in  Article  IV,  setting  out  such  order  and 
alleging  speclfl.cally  that  such  order  Is: 

"(a)  Arbitrary,  capricious,  and  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law;  or 

"(b)  Contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
jx)wer,  privilege,  or  Immunity;  or 

"(c)  In  excess  of  authority  or  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  this  compact  or  statutes  In 
Implementation  hereof;  or 

"(d)  Without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law;  or 

"(e)  Not  within  the  purp)ose6  of  this  com- 
p>act;  or 

"(f)  Unsupported  by  the  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

"The  petition  for  review  shall  be  filed  with- 
in thirty-five  days  after  receipt  of  written 
notice  that  such  order  has  been  Issued.  Writ- 
ten notice  of  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  re- 
view and  a  copy  of  said  petition  shall  be  per- 
sonally served  upon  the  commission,  .iny 
party  or  person  filing  a  petition  for  review 
shall,  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  secure 
from  the  commission  a  certified  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  any  hearing  or  hearings  held 
in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  order, 
review  of  which  is  sought,  and  shall  file  the 
same  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  In  which 
the  action  or  proceeding  for  review  Is  pend- 
ing. An  extension  of  time  In  which  to  file  a 
transcript  shall  be  granted  by  said  court  In 
which  such  action  or  proceeding  for  review 
Is  pending  for  good  cause  shown.  Inability 
to  obtain  a  transcript  within  the  specified 
time  shall  be  good  cause.  PaUiu-e  to  file  a 
transcript  within  the  period  of  fifteen  days. 
or  to  seciu'e  an  extension  of  time  therefor, 
shall  be  cause  for  the  dismissal  of  the  peti- 
tion tor  review  by  the  court  or  on  p)etltion  of 
any  p>arty  of  record  to  the  original  action  or 
proceeding.  Where  more  than  one  person  may 
be  aggrieved  by  the  order,  only  one  proceed- 
ing for  review  may  be  had  and  the  court  in 


which  a  petitloin  for  review  Is  first  properly 
filed  shall  have  Jurisdiction. 

"The  court  may,  lor  good  cause  shown,  ad- 
mit and  consider  additional  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  issue  or  issues  before  it. 

•No  review  of  a  commission  order  shall  be 
had  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  compact. 

"Article  VI 
"The  commission  may  establish  one  or  mare 
advisory  and  technical  committees  composed 
of  such  as  the  following:  Private  citizens, 
expert  and  lay  personnel,  representatives  of 
industry,  labor,  commerce,  agricultural,  civic 
associations,  and  officials  of  local,  state,  and 
federal  government,  as  It  may  determine,  and 
may  coopierate  with  and  use  the  services  of 
any  such  committee  and  the  organizations 
which  they  represent  in  furthering  any  of  its 
activities  under  this  compact. 

"Article  VII 
Nothing  In  this   compact  shall   be  con- 
strued to: 

•  fa)  Limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  pKJwers 
of  .iny  party  state  or  any  of  its  subdivisions 
to  enact  and  enforce  laws  or  ordinances  for 
the  prevention,  abatement,  or  control  of  air 
pollution  within  their  respective  borders. 

•■(b)  Limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  jxwers 
of  ciny  party  state  to  enter  into  a  compact 
or  compacts  with  other  states  for  the  pre- 
vention, abatement,  or  control  of  Interstate 
air  pollution. 

"(c)  Prevent  or  restrict  any  party  state  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  from  adopt- 
ing standards  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of 
ambient  air  quality  than  those  adopted  by 
the  commission  for  the  area  covered  by  the 
commission's  Jurisdiction. 

"(d)  Authorize  any  party  state  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  adopt  stand- 
ards which  will  achieve  a  lower  level  of  am- 
bient air  quality  than  those  adopted  by  the 
conunlssion  for  the  area  covered  by  the  com- 
mission's JurlBdlotton. 

"ArticU  VIII 

•  The  commission  shall  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernor or  designated  officer  or  officers  of  each 
party  state  a  budget  of  its  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  such  period  as  may  be  required  by 
the  laws  of  that  state  for  presentation  to 
the  legislature  thereof. 

Each  of  the  commission's  budgets  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  shall  contain  specific 
recommendations  of  the  amount  or  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
states.  Aside  from  such  support  as  may  be 
available  to  the  commission  pursuant  to 
Article  m,  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  commission  shall  be  borne  equal- 
ly bv  the  party  states. 

•'The  commission  may  meet  any  of  Its  ob- 
ligations in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
available  to  it  under  Article  III  of  this  com- 
pact.: provided,  that  the  commission  takes 
specific  action  setting  aside  such  funds  prior 
to  the  incurring  of  any  obligation  to  be  met 
in  whole  or  In  part  In  this  manner.  Except 
where  the  commission  makes  use  of  funds 
available  to  it  under  Article  m,  the  com- 
mksion  shall  not  incur  any  obligations  prior 
to  the  allotment  of  funds  by  the  party  states 
adequate  to  meet  the  same. 

'The  expenses  and  any  other  costs  for  each 
member  of  the  commission  shall  be  met  by 
the  commission  in  accordance  with  such 
standards  and  procedures  as  It  may  establish 
in  :'s  rules  and  regulations. 

The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  tke  commis- 
sion shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  ac- 
counting procedures  established  under  its 
njles  and  regulations.  However,  all  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  funds  handled  by  the 
commission  shall  be  audited  yearly  by  a  cer- 
tiflsd  or  licensed  public  accountant  and  the 
report  of  the  audit  shall  be  Included  in  and 


become  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
commission. 

"The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall  be 
open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  Inspection 
by  duly  constituted  officers  of  the  party  states 
and  by  any  persons  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission. 

"Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  commission  compliance 
with  laws  relating  to  audit  or  inspection  of 
accounts  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  government 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
mission. 

-Article  IX 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
enacted  into  law  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  compact  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  and  remain  binding  upon  each 
party  state  until  expressly  repealed  by  any 
party  state,  but  no  such  repeal  shall  take 
effect  until  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
the  statute  repealing  this  compact. 

"Any  order  of  the  commission  Issued  prior 
to  the  termination  of  this  compact  shall  be 
enforceable  thereafter  by  any  party  state  in 
the  same  manner  as  though  this  compact 
were  still  in  force  except  that  any  appropriate 
officer  or  agency  of  the  enforcing  party  state 
may  act  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  com- 
mission. 

"Article  X 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
reasonably  and  liberally  construed.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  any  party  state  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  gov- 
ernment agency,  person,  or  circumstance  Is 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  compact  and  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected. 
"ArticU  XI 

"The  present  party  States  hereto,  namely. 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  hereby  agree  and 
consent  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  State  of  Kentucky,  or  either 
of  them,  becoming  parties  to  this  compact. 

"Sec  3723.02.  Pursuant  to  ArUcle  in  of  the 
compact  set  forth  in  section  3723.01  of  the 
Revised  Code,  the  governor  shall  appoint  two 
commissioners  one  of  whom  Is  experienced  in 
the  field  of  municipal  government,  and  one 
of  whom  Is  experienced  in  the  field  of  Indus- 
trial activities.  In  addition  to  the  director  of 
health,  the  officer  in  charge  of  air  pollution 
control,  and  the  Governor  or  his  designee,  as 
members  of  the  Ohio-West  Virginia  Inter- 
state air  pollution  control  commission.  These 
five  commissioners,  acting  Jointly  with  like 
officers  from  the  other  party  state,  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  the  terms  of  the  compact. 
The  commissioners  shall  cooperate  with  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  officers  of  and  In 
the  government  of  this  state  and  Its  subdi- 
visions in  facilitating  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  compact  and  all  such  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officers  shall  cooperate 
with  the  commissioners.  The  Municipal  Com- 
missioner and  the  industrial  Commissioner 
shall  be  paid  fifty  dollars  for  each  day  spent 
In  performing  their  duties  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  reasonable  expenses  actually 
incurred  In  performing  their  duties. 

"Section  2.  That  existing  sections  3723.01 
and  3723.02  of  the  Revised  Code  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"Chares  F.  Kurptss. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
"John  W.  Brown, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  May  21 ,  1969. 

"Approved  May  28,  1969. 

"James  A  Rhodes, 

"Got'cmor. 


"The  sectional  numbers  herein  are  In  con- 
formity with  the  Revised  Code. 

"David  A.  Johnston, 
"Director,     Ohio     Legislative     Service 
Commisiion.  j 

"Attest: 

"Ted  W.  Brown, 
"Secretary  of  State." 


ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

The  PRSEIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  July  16,  1969.  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  hills,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

H.R.  3166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alek- 
sandar  Zambeli; 

H.R.  3172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
FHilgenclo  Hunter:  and 

HJi.  3376.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
da  Concelcao  Evaristo. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  follow- 
ing favorable  reports  of  nominations 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  O.  Olsen,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin;  and 

Farley  E.  Mogan.  of  Oregon,  to  be  VS.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Oregon. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (lor  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
len,   Mr.    Bath,    Mr.    Cooper.    Mr. 
DoDD.    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Ervin,    Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Macnttson.  Mr.  McCartht.  Mr. 
McGee.    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr.    Miller, 
Mr.  Moes,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Packwood,     Mr. 
Stevens,    Mr.   Thcrmond,    and    Mr. 
Yarborouch)  : 
B.  2636.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions  of 
the  Vocational   Education   Act   of   1963   ap- 
plicable to  Individuals  preparing  to  be  vol- 
unteer firemen:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bocos  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
HatTSKA) : 
S.  2637.  A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  amending  the  narcotic,  de- 
pressant, stimulant  and  hallucinogenic  drug 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2638.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking   and   Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Maxl- 
mlna  Tolentlno  Sanchez:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mill- 
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tary  Sales  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ptjlbricht  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  263&— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  THE  PROVISIONS  OP 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1963  APPLICABLE  TO  IN- 
DIVIDUALS PREPARING  TO  BE 
VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  22  cosponsors,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
make  volunteer  fireman  training  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended  In 
1968. 

This  legislation  would  give  to  each 
State  the  option  of  apportioning  part 
of  its  vocational  education  grant  to  the 
training  of  volunteer  firemen. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  an  estimated 
1.8  million  volunteer  firemen  in  this 
country,  compared  to  an  estimated  200,- 
,  000  R^id  firemen.  We  all  are  aware  of  the 
fine  work  they  do  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  These  men  devote  large  amounts  of 
time  to  their  companies  and  put  up  with 
great  inconvenience  to  serve  their  com- 
munities. 

The  existence  of  the  volunteer  com- 
panies guarantees  many  small  commu- 
nities protection  from  Are  and  accident 
at  no — or  little — cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Several  States,  including  Delaware, 
have  devoted  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  establish  training  facilities  to  enable 
these  volunteers  to  perfect  their  skills. 
This  legislation  would  give  to  each  State 
the  option  of  supporting  this  training  by 
assigning  portions  of  vocational  educa- 
tion money  to  it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bil 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2636)  to  make  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  applicable  to  individuals  pre- 
paring to  be  volunteer  firemen,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Boggs  ifor  himself  and 
other  Senators*,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 2636 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  section  108  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  the  word  "em- 
ployment" the  first  time  It  appears  In  such 
paragraph  the  following:  "(including  vol- 
unteer firemen) ". 


S.  2637— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  is  styled    'The  Controlled  Danger- 


ous Substances  Act  of  1969."  This  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.  I 
believe  there  is  a  copy  of  that  message 
at  the  desk. 

I  ask  that  this  message  to  the  Vice 
President,  together  with  a  summary  of 
the  bill,  and  the  bill  itself,  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
that  it  be  regarded  as  appropriate 
reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  will  be  so 
referred. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Permit  me  to  make  just 
one  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  everybody  knows 
the  danger  that  besets  our  society  today 
in  connection  with  abuses  in  the  drug 
field.  That  relates  to  heroin,  marihuana, 
LSD,  and  whatever  else  they  have,  and 
it  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  menace.  This 
bill,  of  course,  endeavors  to  really  re- 
structure much  that  is  on  the  statute 
books  today,  particularly  in  the  Harrison 
Narcotics  Act,  the  Federal  drug  statutes, 
the  drug  abuse  control  amendments, 
which  we  passed  in  1965,  and  then  the 
Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966.  All  these  are  kept  essentially 
intact. 

The  Attorney  General  puts  it  very 
rightly  when  he  says  that  we  have  to 
develop  a  legal  framework  for  the  con- 
trol of  these  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs,  and  that  is  the  design  and  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  So  I  introduce  it,  Mr. 
President,  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2637)  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  by  amending  the  nar- 
cotic, depressant,  stimulant  and  hallu- 
cinogenic drug  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for 
self  and  Mr.  Hruska)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  a  question. 
I  have  some  general  knowledge  of  this 
bill.  Under  the  term  "dangerous  sub- 
stances" Is  anything  included  other  than 
drugs? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suppose  they  all 
could  be  called  drugs. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  purpose  of  my 
question  is  that,  obviously,  it  goes  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  prop- 
erly so. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  We  passed  an  act  in  the 
last  Congress  which  came  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a 
member — the  Dangerous  Substance  Act. 
If  things  other  than  drugs  were  involved 
in  this  bill,  I  merely  wanted  to  reserve 
the  opportunity  to  ask  subsequently  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  allowed 
to  look  at  the  bill  after  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  finished  with  it.  If 
it  is  just  drugs,  I  am  sure  that  will  not 
be  necessary. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  that  were  the  case, 
I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  would  be  included  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S.  2638— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  OP  1953 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953 
to  make  explicit  the  power  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  guarantee 
loans  to  small  business  firms. 

As  presently  written,  the  applicable 
section  of  the  act  does  not  contain  the 
word  "guarantee."  It  has  long  been  held 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
without  dispute  from  any  Government  or 
private  agency,  that  the  existing  lan- 
guage is  a  sufficient  basis  for  its  exist- 
ing guarantee  program.  My  amendment 
would  be  of  a  technical  and  clarifying 
nature,  to  write  in  the  reference  to  guar- 
antee authority,  the  existence  of  which 
has  always  been  taken  for  granted. 

Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Administration  is  empowered  to  make 
loans  to  enable  small-business  concerns  to 
finance  plant  construction,  conversion,  or 
expansion,  including  the  acquisition  of  land: 
or  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  equipment, 
facilities,  machinery,  supplies,  or  materials: 
or  to  supply  such  concerns  with  working 
capital  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles,  equipment,  supplies,  or  materials  for 
war.  defense,  or  civilian  production  or  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  a  well-balanced  na- 
tional economy;  and  such  loans  may  be  made 
or  effected  either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  Institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an 
immediate  or  deferred  basis. 

These  terms  reflect  the  origins  of  the 
SBA  as  the  lending  agency  of  last  resort. 
The  purpose  of  the  SBA  was  primarily 
to  make  direct  loan  funds  available  at  a 
statutory  rate  of  interest,  in  the  event 
that  necessary  financing  could  not  be 
obtained  by  small  firms  from  commercial 
sources.  However,  In  order  to  stretch  the 
Government  dollar  and  to  allow  maxi- 
mum involvement  of  private  flnancial 
institutions,  the  act  recognized  the  (de- 
sirability of  immediate  and  deferred 
participation  arrangements. 

There  has  been  a  recent  trend  toward 
stating  these  guarantee  powers  expressly 
in  other  statutes.  For  instance,  in  the 
equal  opportunity  program  <42  U.S.C. 
2902  > ,  the  following  powers  are  set  forth: 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  make,  par- 
ticipate (on  an  Immediate  basis)  in.  or  guar- 
antee loans,  repayable  in  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  to  any  small  business  con- 
cern . .  . 

I  understand  also  that  Senator  Mc- 
INTYRE,  the  chairman  of  the  legislative 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
proposed  on  July  1  a  parallel  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  which  would  be  similar  in 
effect  to  my  bill. 

Other  explicit  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams in  the  law  include  that  of  the 
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Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  (12 
U.S.C.  635)  ;  the  aircraft  purchase  loan 
program  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(49  U.S.C.  425) ;  and  loans  for  expediting 
defense  production  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2091). 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  add  such  strengthening 
language  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

This  I  feel  would  be  especially  timely 
in  view  of  the  recent  emphasis  of  SBA 
on  the  guarantee  program  in  several  of 
its  new,  and  some  of  its  older  programs 
also.  In  fact,  an  entirely  legitimate  ques- 
tion is  whether  there  is  an  overemphasis 
in  this  direction  at  the  expense  of  the 
direct  loan  activity  originally  favored 
by  the  Congress. 

On  June  25,  I  pointed  out  in  this  Rec- 
ord that  the  White  House  had  reduced 
SBA  direct  and  participation  loan  au- 
thority 58 '2  percent  below  the  amounts 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969  by  the 
Congress.  I  feel  strongly  that  such  treat- 
ment is  not  in  accord  with  the  intention 
of  Congress  that  the  SBA  business  loan 
program  remain  as  the  lender  of  last 
resort. 

It  is  in  periods  of  tight  money  such  as 
this,  with  the  prime  bank  interest  rate  at 
8' 2  percent  and  small  business  loans 
scaled  upward  from  this  point,  when  this 
Government  lending  function  is  most  im- 
portant. These  SBA  credit  programs  were 
designed  as  a  safety  valve.  But,  because 
of  these  massive  White  House  cutbacks 
of  the  loan  authority  provided  by  Con- 
gress, the  safety  valve  has  been  almost 
shut.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  some  relief,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  President  Nixon  urg- 
ing immediate  release  of  the  $170.2  mil- 
lion in  loan  authority  for  direct,  partici- 
pation loans,  and  the  SBIC  lending  pro- 
grams. We  have  not  yet  received  an 
answer  to  this  plea. 

Unfortunately,  as  long  as  circum- 
stances remain  as  they  are,  and  rock- 
bottom  minimums  of  SBA  loan  funds  are 
released  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  we  must 
live  with  these  conditions  as  best  we 
can.  It  is  thus  doubly  important  that  all 
SBA  lending  authority,  particularly  the 
guarantee  program,  should  rest  on  a 
sound  legal  basis. 

Accordingly.  I  hope  Congress  will  take 
action  on  a  priority  basis  to  enact  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing,  and 
thus  make  the  guarantee  authority  ex- 
plicitly a  part  of  the  SBA  series  of  loan 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2638)  to  amend  section 
7<a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"make    loans"    and    "such    loans"    and    in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  "make  or  guaran- 
tee loans"  and  "loans  made  hereunder",  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  m  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (4),  by 
inserting  "or  guaranteed"  after  "made"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  (C)  no  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under 
this  subsection,  including  renewals  or  ex- 
tensions thereof,  shall  have  a  maturity  ex- 
ceeding ten  years  except  that  such  portion 
of  a  loan  as  is  made  for  the  purpoee  of  con- 
structing facilities  may  have  a  maturity 
of  fifteen  years  plus  such  additional  p>eriod 
as  is  estimated  may  be  required  to  complete 
such  construction"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "In 
the  case  of  any  loan  made"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  furnishing  financial  assist- 
ance"; 

(5)  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (5),  by 
striking  out  "such  loan"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  loan  made  or  guaranteed 
hereunder";  and 

(6)  in  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (5),  by 
striking  out  "may  not  be  made  for  a  period 
or  periods"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'shall  not  have  a  maturity". 


S.  2640— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FOREIGN  MILI- 
TARY SALES  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  introduce 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice  President 
dated  June  30.  1969.  and  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill,  letter,  and  section-by-section 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2640)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  introduced  by 
Mr.  FYtlbright.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2640 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled,  That  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  (82  Stat.  1320)  is 
amended  as  follows:  , 

Section  1.  Section  3  is  amended  as  follows: 

In  subsection  ( b)  strike  out  the  entire  sub- 
section and  substitute  the  following: 

"No  sales,  credits  or  guaranties  shall  be 
made  or  extended  under  this  Act  to  any 
country  during  a  period  of  one  year  after 
such  country  seizes,  or  takes  into  custody,  or 
fines  an  American  fishing  vessel  for  engaging 
in  fishing  more  than  12  miles  from  the  coast 
of  that  country.  The  President  may  waive  the 
provision  of  this  subsection  when  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  he  receives  reasonable 


assurances  from  the  country  Involved  that 
future  violations  will  net  occur,  and  promptly 
so  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
any  case  governed  by  an  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party." 
Sec.  2.  Section  31  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "$296,- 
000,000"  and  "1969"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "$275,000,000"  and  "1970",  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "196B" 
and  "$296,000,000"  and  substitute  "1970"  and 
"$350,000,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  Section  33  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "the  fiscal 
year  1969"  and  substitute  "each  fiscal  year." 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "the  fiscal 
year  1969"  and  substitute  "each  fiscal  year." 

The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secbetary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  enclose  a  draft  of 
legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act   (82  Statute  1320). 

PtTRPOSE    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

On  October  22.  1968  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  which  c^- 
solldated  and  revised  Into  a  single  act  legis- 
lation to  authorize  sales  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  defense  articles  and  services 
to  friendly  countries  and  International  or- 
ganizations. The  primary  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  amend  Section  31  of 
the  Act  by  deleting  obsolete  authorization 
and  aggregate  celling  figures,  and  substitut- 
ing new  figures  for  FY  1970;  and  to  amend 
Section  33  of  the  Act  to  extend  the  regional 
ceilings  on  military  assistance  and  foreign 
military  sales  to  Africa  and  Latin  America.  In 
addition  the  proposed  legislation  would  make 
technical  changes  in  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act 
(the  Pelly  Amendment)  which  changes  are 
explained  in  the  detailed  Sectlon-by-Section 
Analysis  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Bill 
attached  to  the  draft  bill. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

The  proposed  ceiling  on  the  aggregate  total 
on  the  face  amount  of  guaranties  and  credits 
extended  under  the  bill  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  Fiscal  Year  1970  is  $350 
million.  In  terms  of  obllgational  authority 
the  amount  required  within  the  proposed 
statutory  ceiling  will  depend  on  the  relative 
mix  of  sales  financed  by  the  extension  of 
credits  and  by  the  Issuance  of  guaranties.  As 
is  now  required  by  existing  law.  100'^  of  the 
face  amount  of  any  credit  extended  would 
be  applied  against  the  proposed  celling  and 
25'-'  of  the  face  amount  of  any  guaranty  Is- 
sued would  be  recorded  as  an  obligation 
against  the  proposed  obllgational  authority 
as  a  reserve  for  the  payment  of  possible 
claims  under  such  guaranty. 

The  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970  requests  new  obllgational  authority  of 
$275  million  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  to  finance  approximately  $350  mil- 
lion of  credit  sales  made  after  June  30.  1969 
through  the  extension  of  credits  and 
guaranties. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

William  P.  Rogers 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Foreign 

Military  Sales  Bill 
The  bill  amends  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  (P.L.  90-629)   In  the  following  respects. 
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SECTION    1 


This  Section  m&kee  the  following  changes 
to  section  3(b)  of  the  Act,  which  prohibits 
sales  to  countries  who  seize  American  fish- 
ing vessels  In  International  waters,  in  order 
to  perfect  the  Intent  and  implementation  of 
the  restriction: 

(1)  The  words  "for  engaging  In  fishing" 
have  been  substituted  for  "engaged  tn  fish- 
ing" to  make  It  clear  that  the  restriction  is 
aimed  at  seizures  because  of  fishing  ac- 
tivities. 

(U)  A  new  sentence  has  been  added  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  restriction  does  not 
apply  where  the  seizure  Is  lawful  under  an 
International  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party. 

(Ill)  In  lieu  of  an  Indefinite  cut  off  of 
sales  after  an  unlawful  seizure,  the  revised 
language  specifies  that  the  period  of  In- 
eligibility for  sales  shall  be  one  year  after 
each  unlawful  seizure. 

(Iv)  The  words  "Sales,  credits,  or  guaran- 
ties" have  been  substituted  for  "sold"  to 
make  It  clear  that  an  unlawful  seizure  will 
make  the  seizing  country  Ineligible  for  fur- 
ther contracts  of  credit  or  guaranty  as  well 
as  for  further  contracts  for  sale.  This  change 
is  not  intended  to  require  a  cut  off  of  the 
pipeline  of  undelivered  items  or  of  undls- 
'  burfltoO' obligated  funds. 

(V)  New  langtiage  has  been  added  author- 
izing the  President  to  waive  the  restriction 
when  he  receives  reasonable  assurances  from 
the  country  Involved  that  future  violations 
will  not  occur. 

SBCnON'    2 

This  section  amends  section  31  of  the  Act, 
which  relates  to  authorization  and  aggregate 
celling  on  foreign  military  sales  credits.  Sub- 
section (a)  deletes  the  obsolete  FY  1969 
authorization  for  appropriation  of  $296,- 
000.000  and  substitutes  an  authorization  for 
appropriation  of  $275,000,000  for  the  FY  1970. 

Subsection  (b)  deletes  the  $296,000,000  ag- 
gregate celling  on  credits  and  guaranties  ap- 
plicable for  the  FY  1969  and  substitutes  a 
celling  for  the  FY  1970  of  $360,000,000. 

SECTION    3 

This  section  amends  section  33  of  the  Act. 
which  relates  to  regional  ceilings  on  foreign 
military  sales. 

Subsection  (a)  makes  the  FY  1969  celling 
for  Latin  American  countries  a  continuing 
celling  applicable  in  each  fiscal  year.  No 
change  Is  made  In  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
celling. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  the  FY  1969  celling 
for  African  countries  a  continuing  ceiling 
applicable  In  each  fiscal  year.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  dollar  amoimt  of  the  ceiling. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  BILL 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2548,  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunchroom  and  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1965,  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  under  such  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
35— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
EXTENDING  THE  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS OP  CONGRESS  TO  ORGA- 
NIZED BASEBALL  UPON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  ITS  CENTENNIAL  YEAR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  live  in  an  age  of  great  di- 


vergence; a  time  of  marked  differences 
of  philosophy  and  of  generation  gaps. 
However,  we  have  one  great  common 
denominator,  the  game  of  baseball. 

At  a  baseball  game,  millionaires  mix 
with  kids  who  collected  soda  bottles  to 
scrape  up  the  price  of  a  ticket.  We  can 
see  teenagers  on  their  first  date,  grand- 
parents taking  their  grandchildren  to  a 
ball  game,  fathers  and  sons,  and  whole 
families.  With  onfe  swing  of  the  bat  by 
a  Prank  Howard  or  the  pitch  of  a  Bob 
Gibson,  the  crowd  is  as  one. 

Similarly,  our  age  is  one  of  great  com- 
plexity; of  computer  decisions  and  ma- 
chine insensitivity.  Baseball  remains  a 
bastion  of  individualized  human  effort; 
batter  versus  pitcher.  As  Mickey  Mantle 
once  said,  "You  can't  steal  first  base." 
You  have  to  earn  it. 

Baseball  also  represents  a  great  part 
of  the  American  dream:  the  kid  from 
Broken  Bow,  Okla.,  or  Harlem,  N.Y., 
showing  up  in  spring  training,  owning 
only  one  suit  and  carrying  as  his  only 
luggage  a  bat  and  a  womout  glove.  Prom 
that  start,  he  can  become  a  national 
hero.  This  year,  baseball  observes  its 
100th  anniversary,  the  highlight  of 
which  will  be  the  40th  annual  All-Star 
game  here  in  Washington.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  appropriate 
reference  a  concurrent  resolution  com- 
memorating these  events. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  35) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary : 

S.  Con.  Res.  35 
Whereas,  basebtill  is  among  the  oldest  out- 
standing national  games  of  the  United  States, 
combining  the  zest  of  the  amateur  with  the 
skills  of  the  professional  and  providing  ex- 
citement, drama,  interest,  and  entertainment 
both  for  participants  and  for  spectators;  and 
Whereas,  although  baseball  was  already 
being  widely  played,  watched,  and  attended  in 
various  forms  on  a  largely  amateur  or  rec- 
reational basis,  the  development  of  the  game 
to  its  present  stattis  as  a  national  Institution 
truly  began  with  the  organization  of 
America's  first  professional  baseball  team  in 
1869;  and 

Whereas,  the  year  1969  marks  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  organized  profes- 
sional baseball  In  the  United  States  and  is 
baseball's  centennial  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  playing  of  the  Fortieth  All- 
Star  Baseball  Game,  on  July  22,  1969.  In 
Washington,  District  of  Colvunbla.  together 
with  related  activities  and  observances  In 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country,  is 
the  occasion  for  the  special  celebration  of 
baseball's  centennial  year;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  that  appropriate 
recognition  be  given  to  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  baseball  has  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  both  as  a  sport  and  as  an 
expression  of  the  American  spirit:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  TTiat  to  com- 
memorate the  one-hundredth  anniversary  in 
1969  of  the  birth  of  organized  baseball,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  officially  rec- 
ognizes the  year  1969  as  baseball's  centennial 
year  and  extends  Its  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  the 
President  of  the  National  League,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  League,  the  twelve 
teams  of  the  American  League,  and  the  sev- 
eral minor  leagues  and  all  other  organizations 


and  Individuals  participating  In  or  connected 
with  organized  baseball. 

Mr.  WILLIAM8  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  final  word  about  base- 
ball at  this  milestone  in  its  history.  Leg- 
end has  it  that  Abner  Doubleday  began 
the  game  in  roughly  its  present  form  in 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

That  is  a  fine  old  story,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  dismay  my  colleagues  from 
New  York,  but  the  record  should  be  set 
straight. 

Actually,  the  latest  research  on  ihe 
subject  clearly  indicates  that  the  first 
baseball  game  was  played  in  Elysian 
Pields,  Hoboken.  And  Hoboken,  of  course, 
is  in  New  Jersey. 

If  there  should  be  some  dispute  about 
this  conclusion,  I  urge  that  we  investi- 
gate together  in  order  to  prove  that  New 
Jersey  is  really  the  birthplace  of  base- 
ball. And  if  it  takes  time  to  resolve  this 
question,  let  us  take  the  time  to  do  it. 
Another  hundred  years  might  be  just 
about  right. 


July  16,  1969 
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ENROL!  .ED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  16,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  648)  for  the 
relief  of  Ernesto  Alunday. 


CONTINUANCE  OP  INCOME  TAX 
SURCHARGE  AND  CERTAIN  EX- 
CISE TAXES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    78 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12290) ,  to  continue  the  income 
tax  surcharge  and  the  excise  taxe.s  on 
automobiles  and  communication  ser\  ices 
for  temporary  periods,  to  terminate  the 
investment  credit,  to  provide  a  low  in- 
come allowance  for  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Pinance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    79 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12290,  supra,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  proposed  a  series  of  eight  major 
tax  reforms  that  I  believe  should  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  simultaneously 
with  any  legislation  extending  the  cur- 
rent 10-percent  income  tax  surcharge. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement.  I 
agree  with  the  recent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  Majority  Policy  Committee  re- 
questing an  extension  of  the  withhold- 
ing tax  rates  until  September  30,  pend- 
ing action  by  Congress  on  tax  reform. 
According  to  the  current  tentative 
schedules  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Pinance  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  that  the  September  30  date 
offer  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  enact  mean- 
ingful tax  legislation  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  eight  specific  tax  reforms  I  sug- 
gested were  as  follows: 

Adoption  of  a  minimum  income  tax, 


calculated  on  a  comprehensive  tax  base 
including  capital  gains,  interest  on  State 
and  local  bonds,  the  excess  percentage 
depletion  allowance,  accelerated  depre- 
ciation on  real  estate,  and  appreciated 
property  donated  to  charity. 

Allocation  of  personal  deductions  be- 
tween taxable  and  nontaxable  income. 

Major  tax  relief  for  p>oor-  and  middle- 
income  groups. 

Reduction  of  tax  preference  to  the 
petroleum  industry,  including  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  domestic  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  for  the  largest  producers 
from  27 '/a  to  15  percent,  elimination  of 
the  allowance  for  foreign  production, 
capitalization  of  intangible  costs,  re- 
strictions on  the  foreign  tax  credit,  and 
elimination  of  capital  gains  treatment 
for  mineral  production  pajmients. 

Modification  of  the  capital  gains  tax. 
Including  extension  of  the  holding  period 
from  6  months  to  1  year,  elimination  of 
the  25  percent  alternative  tax,  and  taxa- 
tion of  unrealized  capital  gains  trans- 
ferred by  gift  or  at  death. 

Modification  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
interest  on  State  and  local  bonds  thrtJugh 
the  use  of  a  Pederal  interest  subsidy  or 
the  establishment  of  an  urban  develop- 
mem  bank. 

Elimination  of  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation deduction  for  buildings,  with  ad- 
equate safeguards  to  protect  low-  and 
middle-income  housing. 

Tighter  controls  on  the  deductions  al- 
lowed for  farm  losses. 

A.S  I  emphasized  in  my  statement,  the 
surcharge  itself  is  unfair,  because  it  ag- 
gravates the  existing  inequities  in  the 
tax  laws  and  applies  only  to  those  who 
already  pay  taxes  on  their  income. 
Equally  important,  the  imfairness  of  our 
present  tax  laws  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  widespread  use  of  tax  shelters 
was  available  only  to  the  wealthiest 
citizens. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     79 

In  accord  with  the  procedure  suggested 
last  week  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  finance.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  introduce  an  amendment  containing 
several  provisions  along  the  lines  of  the 
specific  recommendations  I  made  yester- 
day for  tax  reform. 

Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  not  all 
of  the  amendments  have  been  technical- 
ly perfected.  I,  therefore,  appreciate  the 
statement  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  amendments  need  not 
be  letter  perfect.  I  intend  to  revise  these 
amendments  in  the  coming  days  and 
weeks  of  the  debate  on  tax  reform,  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  this  area. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement  yes- 
terday, my  suggestions  for  tax  reform 
are  in  no  way  intended  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive reform  package  I  do  hope,  how- 
ever, that  my  suggestions  will  help  to 
stimulate  and  to  carry  on  the  debate  in 
this  area  of  vital  concern  to  tens  of 
millions  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  wUl  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Nathan  G.  Graham,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Lawrence  A.  McSoud; 

William  H.  Stafford,  Jr.,  of  Florida, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Clinton  N.  Ashmore. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  July  23,  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further 
statement  whether  it  is  their  intention 
to  appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


THE  THIEU  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
President  Thieu's  latest  speech  could 
represent  an  important  new  move  in 
negotiations  in  which  the  world  has 
placed  so  much  hope.  What  he  has 
offered  is  to  open  up  political  competi- 
tion to  the  process  of  elections  in  the 
south  in  which  the  NLF  could  take  part 
as  an  organized  group ;  and  in  which  they 
would  have  a  voice  as  to  the  organization 
of  the  elections. 

There  is  no  point  in  debating  whether 
Thieu  might  have  offered  more  at  this 
jimcture  or  whether  in  certain  respects 
his  proposal  lacks  precision.  What  is  im- 
portant now  is  that  the  other  side  take 
this  latest  speech  as  the  serious  docu- 
ment we  hope  it  is. 

There  are  many  possibilities  which  this 
proposal  opens  up.  The  language  is 
framed  in  general  terms.  For  example, 
there  is  no  specific  mention  of  the  con- 
stitution. If  the  other  side  is  interested 
in  negotiating,  this  offer  gives  them  a 
reasonable  basis  on  wliich  to  do  so. 
President  Thieu  has  made  his  move.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  other  side  to  make  its 
move  and  to  do  so  quickly  and  seriously. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  BOND  TAX 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  was  dis- 
turbed to  read  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
today  that  the  city  of  New  York  had  to 
pay  an  interest  rate  of  6.156  percent  in 
order  to  sell  $146,250,000  worth  of  bonds 
to  the  public.  This  interest  cost  is  the 
highest  ever  incurred  by  New  York  City, 

While  it  would  not  be  accurate  to  cite 
one  single  factor  as  the  cause  of  the  un- 
usually high  interest  cost  to  New  York 
City,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  note  that  a 
new  element  of  imcertainty  in  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market  contributed  to  it. 
That  uncertainty  stems  from  concern  on 
the  part  of  potential  municipal  bond 
buyers  that  this  Congress  will  act  to 
remove  tax  exemption  now  granted  on 
interest  received  on  municipal  bonds. 
According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 


proposed  Pederal  legislation  aimed  at 
discouraging  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  was  a  chief  cause  both  of  the 
city's  record  borrowing  rate  and  of  the 
slow  initial  demand  for  the  securities 
from  investors.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
the  mere  possibility  of  such  drastic 
change  in  Federal  tax  law  has  increased 
substantially  the  cost  which  the  Nation's 
largest  city  must  pay  to  borrow  badly 
needed  money. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  look  at  the 
"tombstone"  advertisement  published  in 
connection  with  the  offering.  That  ad 
contains  the  following  language: 

Interest  exempt.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
counsel,  from  aU  present  Pederal  income 
taxation. 

Mr.  President,  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "present"  in  the  traditional  legal 
opinion  is  a  good  deal  more  significant 
than  one  might  think.  It  means,  to  the 
potential  buyer,  that  the  legal  counsel 
of  the  investment  banking  firm  under- 
writing the  issue  is  not  sure  that  the  in- 
terest payments  on  the  bonds  will  be 
tax  free.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  word 
"present"  is  a  red  warning  flag  telling 
the  potential  investor  to  beware  of  these 
bonds.  He  must  beware  of  them  because 
Congress,  in  a  tax  reform  fervor,  may 
lose  sight  of  reality  and  commonsense 
and  act  to  eliminate  or  drastically  cur- 
tail the  tax  exemption  now  attendant 
upon  municipal  bonds. 

I  am  not  a  New  Yorker  and  I  know 
that  most  other  Senators  are  not.  But 
what  happens  in  the  financial  markets 
in  New  York  City  greatly  influences  what 
happens  in  each  and  ever>'  State  in  the 
Union.  The  frequency  and  size  of  New 
York  City's  bond  offerings  make  them  a 
reliable  barometer  of  the  probable  course 
of  interest  rates  on  bonds  in  other  mu- 
nicipalities. The  investors'  fear  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  step  directly 
into  the  municipal  bond  picture  will 
raise  interest  costs  in  municipalities  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  8  of  this  year, 
I  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  Senate 
why  I  felt  that  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  present  tax-exemption  status  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  were  unacceptable.  At  that 
time  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
Texas  municipalities  which  had  passed 
resolutions  supporting  the  position  I 
have  taken  on  this  matter.  Since  that 
date,  I  have  received  the  same  resolution 
from  other  municipalities.  I  shall  place 
a  list  of  them  in  the  Record  today. 

I  f-hall  certainly  continue  to  emphasize 
the  reasons  for  my  belief  that  the  tax- 
exemption  Is  important  to  mimicipalities 
and  to  our  Nation.  I  hope  that  other  Sen- 
ators will  speak  out  on  this  issue,  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  to  which  I  referred  and 
the  article  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Additional  List  or  Texas  MrrNiciPALmES 
Opposing  Taxation  or  MtrNiciPAi.  Bonds 
ChUdress,  FYlona,  Victoria,  Decatur,  Olmos 
Park,  Leon  Valley,  Jacksonville,  C!opperas 
Cove,  OTDonnell,  Palaclos,  Belton,  Cleburne. 
Am&nilo,  Bellville,  Tahoka,  Cuero. 

Livingston,  Ooldtbwalte,  Alpine,  Allen  Mc- 
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Allen,  Karnes  City,  Sweetwater,  Monabans, 
Taft,  Burleson,  River  Oaks,  Bangs,  Orange, 
Hidalgo.  Saint  Jo,  Highland  Park. 

New  York  Cttt  Pays  Top  6.1562  Percent  on 
Issue  of  $146,250,000;  Yield  6.05  Percent; 
Sales  Lag 

(By  Philip  Hawkins) 

New  York. — A  landmark  for  costly  public 
borrowing  was  set  yesterday  when  New  York 
City,  the  nation's  largest  Issuer  of  tax- 
exempt  securities.  Incurred  a  record  6.1562 '"c 
Interest  rate  In  auctioning  $146,260,000  of 
various-purpose  bonds. 

Following  their  award  at  a  competitive 
sale,  the  bonds  were  publicly  reoffered  at 
prices  to  yield  from  5.70 "T-  In  1971  to  about 
6.05'";  In  1986-90.  As  Investment  returns  and 
borrowing  costs  are  directly  related,  these 
levels  also  were  the  most  liberal  ever  pro- 
vided on  the  city's  obligations. 

For  a  New  York  resident  In  the  40"^  tax 
bracket,  the  exempted  rates  of  Interest  were 
equal  to  a  yield  of  about  14 '>  on  a  fully  tax- 
able basis,  according  to  financial  officials. 
"Even  if  an  Nivestor  obtained  such  an  ex- 
traordinary fuitjv^xed  profit  as  14%,  he 
likeiy'wouldn't  haveHhe  safety  of  a  class  of 
"  secutflles — local  government  bonds— that 
rank  in  protection  second  only  to  Federal 
Government  Issues,"  one  official  commented. 

Nevertheless,  some  sources  estimated  that 
less  than  50';  of  the  giant  New  York  offering 
had  been  purchased  by  late  evening.  "The 
selling  effort  mainly  is  concentrated  on  lur- 
ing the  individual  investors  away  from  stocks 
and  from  savings  accounts,  but  It  requires  a 
lot  of  time  to  place  such  a  large  issue  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  five  bonds  at  a  clip,"  one 
source  said. 

proposed   law   seen   cooling   sales 

F>rop>osed  Federal  legislation  aimed  at  dis- 
couraging the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
was  cited  by  some  as  a  chief  cause  both  of 
the  city's  record  borrowing  rate  and  of  the 
slow  initial  demand  from  retail  investors. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
currently  has  several  changes  to  the  existing 
status  of  tax-exempt  bonds  under  study  for 
possible  inclusion  in  a  major  tax-reform  bill 
for  approval  by  Congress. 

The  proposals  essentially  would  encourage 
states  and  municipalities  to  sell  taxable 
bonds  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government, 
although  it  wouldn't  prevent  the  local  gov- 
ernments from  issuing  tax-free  securities. 
Exemption  privileges  to  investors  also  would 
be  sharply  curtailed. 

Mario  A.  Procaccino,  city  comptroller,  said 
the  "threat  of  this  planned  new  tax-exempt 
Federal  legislation  which  certainly  might 
frighten  away  some  of  the  buyers  of  munici- 
pal bonds,  was  a  major  factor"  In  New  York 
being  forced  to  pay  its  steepest  cost  in  nls- 
tory.  He  also  blamed  current  "tight  money 
market  conditions,"  which  have  sent  most 
Interest  rates  skjTocketing  to  new  highs  over 
the  past  10  months. 

Infinite  terms,  the  6.1562%  annual  net 
interest  cost  means  New  York  must  pay  about 
$61.6  million  in  interest  alone  over  the  issue's 
average  effective  maturity  of  about  6^.; 
years,  financial  officials  estimated. 

It  also  was  learned  that  an  unsuccessful 
underwriting  group  In  the  New  York  bidding 
competition  had  planned  to  insert  a  proviso 
in  its  advertisement  for  the  bonds  warning 
prospective  investors  that  the  tax-exempt 
privilege  might  be  Jeopardized  by  the  pro- 
posed Federal  legislation. 

chase  bank  team  wins 
Ads  by  the  team,  managed  by  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  would  have  stated;  "Legis- 
lation is  currently  under  consideration  In  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S.  which,  if  enacted,  could 
partially  affect  the  exemption  from  Federal 


income    taxes    of    certain    holders    of    these 
bonds,"  sources  said. 

The  city's  offering  was  won  by  a  rival 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  syndicate,  which  bid 
a  premium  of  $1000.023  for  each  $1,000  bond 
with  coupons  of  6%,  6!4  Tr  and  6%  %.  Sources 
said  the  group  probably  planned  to  word  its 
ads  in  the  same  manner  as  nearly  all  previous 
municipal  bond  commercials  have  begun: 
"Interest  exempt.  In  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
from  all  present  Federal  income  taxation." 

NEW    jersey    turnpike    RECORD 

Caught  in  the  middle  of  the  thorny  adver- 
tising question  was  a  Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 
team,  which  yesterday  sponsored  a  negotiated 
$40  million  public  offering  of  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Authority's  tax-free  STa^  term 
revenue  bonds.  A  spokesman  said  ads  and 
other  official  notices — which,  in  most  bond 
sales,  appear  in  newspapers  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  offering — will  be  delayed  while 
"our  lawyers  decide  on  the  language  to  be 
used  in  discussing  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  bonds." 

New  Jersey  Turnpike,  in  its  sale  yesterday. 
Joined  New  York  in  setting  a  new  high  for 
costly  borrowing.  The  road,  considered  the 
most  sizable  issuer  within  the  category  of 
public  authority  revenue  bonds,  accepted  a 
5.923';  net  yearly  cost  in  selling  the  $40  mil- 
lion offering.  Because  they  are  quoted  in 
simplistic  terms  of  dollars  for  bid  and  asked 
prices  much  like  over-the-counter  stocks, 
these  revenue  bonds  are  important  for  pro- 
viding the  less  sophisticated  investor  a  handy 
entry  into  the  market  for  fixed-income 
securities. 

All  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  SyaS  were  said 
to  have  been  quickly  sold  at  the  offering 
price  of  100.  to  yield  5.875%  in  2008. 

Elsewhere  In  the  bond  markets  yesterday, 
Government  Issues  sustained  a  price  setback 
amid  dull  retail  trading,  dealers  said.  Long- 
term  Treasury  issues  fell  as  much  as  ii|,, 
point,  while  Intermediate  listings  eased  be- 
tween 'a  point  and  14  point,  they  said. 

The  important  4 '4%  Government  bonds 
of  1987-92  lost  "i.-,  to  end  at  75 ','2  bid.  76 
asked,  where  an  Investor's  yield  was  6.22%. 

A  majority  of  prime-grade  corporate  bonds 
were  unchanged  in  resale  market  trading, 
but  a  few  seasoned  Issues  of  industrial  com- 
panies among  the  list  moved  lower  in  antici- 
pation of  competition  from  two  large  simi- 
lar types  of  offerings  due  to  reach  the  mar- 
ket today,  dealers  said.  For  example,  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  7  60%  bonds  of 
1999  slipped  5g  point  to  close  at  100%  bid, 
101 'a   asked,  to  yield  about  7.50%. 

One  of  the  major  industrial  offerings  ex- 
pected today  Is  National  Cash  Register  Co.'s 
8100  million  of  debentures,  slated  in  a  nego- 
tiated transaction  through  underwriters 
headed  by  Dillon.  Read  &  Co.  Sources  guessed 
late  yesterday  that  the  office-machine  mak- 
er's securities  probably  will  be  offered  at  100 
with  a  7.70%  coupon,  to  yield  7.70%  in  25 
years. 

The  other  principal  taxable-debt  offering 
on  tap  today  Is  Cities  Service  Co.'s  $100  mil- 
lion of  30-year  debentures  carrying  warrants 
to  buy  500,00  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  common 
shares.  Cities  Service  is  under  court  order 
to  divest  all  its  stock  holdings  in  Atlantic 
Richfield  by  early  1973.  A  group  managed 
by  First  Boston  Corp.  and  Loeb.  Rhoades  & 
Co.  wouldn't  disclose  its  pricing  intentions 
on  the  Cities  Service  offering. 

closely    watched   BAROMETER 

Yesterdays  record  6.1562%  rate  was  the 
first  time  New  York  had  been  forced  to  pay 
more  than  6'>  for  funds  since  Jan.  1.  1932. 
according  to  Comptroller  Procaccino,  the 
Democratic  mayoral  candidate  in  the  city's 
coming  election.  The  frequency  and  size  of 
the  city's  public  financings  make  them  one 
of  the  most  closely  watched  barometers  of 


the  probable  couvse  of  lnt«-est  rates  gen- 
erally. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  10th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  United 
States.  We  live  in  an  era  of  progress 
that  has  brought  men  to  the  threshold 
of  the  moon,  in  a  time  when  the  sum 
of  man's  knowledge  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  in  a  period  of  history  dur- 
ing which  man's  greatest  concern  is  for 
his  fellow  man.  But,  this  has  been  a 
barren  decade  for  the  100  million  people 
in  Europe  who  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  "liberated"  by  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 

For  the  past  24  years  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Estonia.  Hungary. 
Latvia,  Lithunia,  Poland,  and  Romania, 
have  existed  at  the  pleasure  and  for  the 
benefit  of  their  self-proclaimed  libera- 
tor. The  economic  recovery  of  these 
countries  has  been  manipulated  by 
Soviet  planners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Russian  nation  causing  great  misalloca- 
tion  of  resources  in  these  countries  and 
depriving  the  East  Central  Europeans  of 
the  quality  consumer  goods  they  pro- 
duce and  the  excellent  price  these  goods 
would  command  in  the  world  market. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  unfor- 
tunate East  European  nations  have  been 
so  economically  exploited  by  the  Soviets 
their  standard  of  living  does  not  begin 
to  approach  the  level  that  could  have 
othei-wise  been  achieved  and  which, 
through  their  efforts,  they  richly  de- 
serve. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  captive  nations 
is  not,  however,  economic  privation, 
but  rather  the  debasement  of  human  be- 
ings who  are  truly  slaves  in  their  own 
countries  to  the  will  of  foreign  dictators 
who  came  to  power  in  a  Kremlin  "back 
room."  The  brutal  reality  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  these  people  was  demonstrated  by 
the  frightening  and  tragic  spectacle  of 
Soviet  tanks  nmibling  through  the 
streets  of  Prague  in  August  of  last  year 
to  confront  Czechoslovakian  patriots 
armed  with  banners  and  cobblestones  in 
defense  of  their  cherished,  short-lived, 
new  freedoms.  May  the  world  never  for- 
get the  fate  of  Alexander  Dubcek,  who 
was  flown  to^Moscow  handcuffed  on  the 
floor  of  a  Russian  cargo  plane  and  is  now 
virtually  unheard  from  as  a  result  of  his 
deviation  from  the  Moscow  line. 

The  disbelief  in  the  West  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  risk  the  gains  of  a  "new  de- 
tente" with  the  free  world  through  armed 
aggression  in  Czechoslovakia  is  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  of  the  Russian  propaganda 
machine  that  convinced  so  many  in  our 
country  that  the  Russians  really  were 
not  such  bad  fellows  after  all.  So  suc- 
cessful were  they  at  masking  their  true 
intentions  that  here  in  the  United  States 
many  political  figures  have  become  advo- 
cates of  a  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
that  can  best  be  described  as  "forgive 
and  forget."  The  same  was  true  before 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

No  man  has  a  greater  desire  than  I 
that  peace  and  tranquDlity  should  pre- 
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vail  in  the  world,  but  I  am  unable  to  for- 
give and  forget  the  tragedy  of  these  cap- 
tive nations.  I  am  unable  to  forgive  and 
forget  the  ruthless  oppression  in  Buda- 
pest in  1956.  I  am  imable  to  forgive  and 
forget  the  monstrous  wall  in  Berlin.  I  am 
unable  to  forgive  and  forget  Russia's  role 
in  the  1967  Middle  East  war. 

Yet.  when  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  influence  the  election  in  the 
United  States,  rushed  to  ratify  the  Con- 
sular Convention,  advanced  and  signed 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
called  for  talks  on  the  control  of  missile 
systems,  and  agreed  to  Moscow-New 
York  flights,  many  in  this  country  re- 
garded this  avalanche  of  paper  promises 
from  the  Soviets  as  a  fundamental 
change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy.  But,  as 
is  carefully  documented  in  LawTence  W. 
Beilenson's  important  book  "The  Treaty 
Trap,"  the  Soviets  have  a  long  history  of 
signing  documents  but  a  considerably 
shorter  history  of  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  contain.  And  so,  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  Consular  Treaty, 
and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  I  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country  to  see  if  the 
Soviets  would  demonstrate  their  sincer- 
ity with  deeds  as  well  as  words.  I  had 
hoped  that  they  would  begin  some  con- 
struction at  their  end  of  the  "bridge  of 
understanding"  between  our  countries. 
Events  sadly  proved  that  this  was  a  hol- 
low hope. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  coincidence 
that,  on  the  eve  of  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system, 
Soriet    Foreign    Minister    Andrei    Gro- 
myko,  in  his  address  to  the  Supreme  So- 
viet, should  call  for  a  new  era  of  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
surprised   that   while  he   also  said   the 
Soviet  Union  was  ready  to  begin  stra- 
tegic arms  control  talks  with  the  United 
States,  he  carefully  avoided  commenting 
on  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  begin 
such  talks  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  August. 
Let  me  suggest  to  Mr.  Gromyko,  and 
the  Russian  leaders,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  10th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  that  a  drastic  alteration  of  Rus- 
sian policy  toward  the  captive  nations — 
already  long  overdue — could  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  international  under- 
standing, from  which  greater  coopera- 
tion between  our  countries  could  grow. 
When  the  promises  of  World  War  II  for 
the   self-extermination    of    these    great 
people  are  finally  kept,  then  we  may  view 
the  promises  of  the  sixties  in  a  more  fa- 
vorable light.  It  is  my  most  earnest  and 
heartfelt  desire  that  my  colleagues  and 
my  countrymen  regard  a  revision  of  So- 
\'iet  policy  toward  the  captive  nations  as 
a  necessary  first  step  in  the  construction 
of  this  bridge  of  understanding  which 
«e  all  hope  can  one  day  link  our  coun- 
tries. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
one  of  mankind's  greatest  ventures.  The 
technological  expertise  and  development 
necessary  to  send  man  to  the  moon  is 
enough  to  stagger  the  mind.  The  under- 


lying tribute  to  man's  spirit  is  equally 
important.  It  proves  that  what  man 
dreams,  he  can  achieve — if  he  has  the 
will,  and  the  need  exists.  The  success  of 
America's  space  program  surely  will 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  history.  Once 
it  was  believed  man  was  not  meant  to 
fly,  since  our  Creator  did  not  give  us 
wings.  Now  the  only  limit  to  our  ability  Is 
man's  imagination. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  facing  both  a 
monumental  test  and  an  important  de- 
cision. Simply  stated,  the  decision  is 
whether  to  approve  the  President's  re- 
quest for  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. The  test  is  more  important.  Our 
success  or  failure  to  pass  this  test  may 
determine  our  place  in  history  and  our 
very  existence.  Despite  mankind's  prog- 
ress since  the  dawn  of  evolution,  the 
human  animal  has  not  rid  himself  of  the 
basic  instinct  to  survive. 

Although  we  reach  for  the  stars  today, 
we  continue  to  be  pressed  on  all  sides 
here  on  earth  by  the  Communists.  We  are 
told  they  are  as  peace-loving  as  we.  As 
a  people,  perhaps  they  are.  But  their 
leaders  are  not.-  We  have  only  to  look  to 
the  recent  lesson  of  Czechoslovakia  for 
proof.  And  today,  as  the  world  watches 
Apollo,  the  Russian  people  were  not 
given  the  chance  to  see  it.  The  leaders  of 
the  Communist  world  are  the  ones  we 
must  fear.  They  have  shown  us  by  their 
deeds  that  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
surrender  the  goal  of  world  domination. 
One  resison  why  I  support  the  pro- 
posed ABM  system  is  that  I  recognize 
this.  I  think  I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to 
believe  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
worst.  There  are  many  who  say  ABM 
will  not  work.  To  them  I  say.  If  man 
can  reach  the  moon  and  return,  nothing 
is  impossible. 

Second.  I  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  have  his  options. 
Without  ABM,  he  has  only  two:  do  noth- 
ing and  allow  70  million  Americans  to 
perish,  or  launch  a  counterattack  and 
kill  millions  of  our  enemy.  Both  sides 
lose.  But  with  ABM,  he  has  a  third  and 
most  important  option.  Under  an  attack, 
deliberate  or  accidental,  he  can  fire  into 
the  atmosphere  to  destroy  missiles 

And  finally,  perhaps  most  important, 
we  must  have  ABM  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  MIRV— multiple  in- 
dependently targeted  reentry  vehicle. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  frightening  in- 
novations of  nuclear  warfare.  In  the  past. 
if  our  enemy  wanted  to  kill  100  of  our 
cities  or  launching  silos,  he  needed  100 
missiles.  Today,  with  the  Russian  SS-9, 
for  example,  one  missile  can  carry  nine 
warheads.  Instead  of  a  hundred  incoming 
missiles,  we  could  face  900  Or,  when  100 
missiles  were  necessary  to  do  the  job, 
only  a  dozen  would  be  needed. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that 
our  best  defense  is  a  larger  and  larger 
offense.  We  must  have  more  protection 
than  simply  the  threat  of  total,  equal 
annihilation. 

Today,  we  know  Russia  has  an  ABM 
system.  We  believe  it  to  be  effective  be- 
cause we  continue  to  modify  our  missiles 
in  order  to  penetrate  it.  Development  is 
most  important  at  this  time.  If  we  fail 
to  develop  an  ABM  system  of  our  own. 


who  can  stand  in  this  body  and  claim 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  continue  work 
on  theirs,  and  thus  reach  a  protective 
breakthrough  which  would  leave  us  at 
their  mercy?  We  cannot  approve  a  policy 
of  intentional  and  permanent  ignorance. 
The  scientist  can  tell  me  his  opinion 
of  whether  an  ABM  system  will  work. 
But  the  defense  of  this  country  is  a 
pxolitical  decision  that  I.  as  a  Senator, 
must  make  alone.  Eminent  scientists  are 
at  odds  on  the  question.  My  decision  for 
defense,  therefore,  is  a  gamble.  When  I 
look  at  the  stake  in  the  gamble — 200 
million  American  lives  and  our  Western 
civilization — I  do  not  hesitate.  I  support 
President  Nixon's  Safeguard  ABM. 


PUBLIC  TELEVISION  COMES  TO  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
months  we  will  celebrate  the  20th  an- 
niversary- of  education's  first  real  in- 
volvement in  broadcast  television.  This 
effort  began  at  Iowa  State  College — now 
Iowa  State  University — which  in  Febru- 
ary 1950.  began  the  operation  of  the  first 
educationally  owned  and  operated  tele- 
vision station  in  this  country. 

The  system  grew  rapidly.  As  far  back 
as  1953,  States  were  developing  plans 
and  starting  to  build  statewide  educa- 
tional television  networks — systems  of 
interconnected  stations  designed  to  bring 
a  broad  scope  of  programing  to  all  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  States  involved. 
In  May  1953,  KUHT,  in  Houston,  Tex., 
became  the  first  licensed,  noncommer- 
cial, educational  television  station  in  the 
country. 

Today,  with  few  exceptions,  each  State 
of  the  Union,  as  well  as  American 
Samoa,  is  benefiting  enormously  from 
broadcast  public  television. 

In  addition,  we  have  regional  educa- 
tional television  networks — vast  systems 
of  interconnected  State  network's  such 
as  the  Eastern  Educational  Network. 
With  such  a  system,  Vermonters,  for  ex- 
ample, view  exciting,  live,  public  tele- 
vision programing  from  WETA  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The  number  of  stations  continues  to 
grow.  They  now  number  182.  The  audi- 
ence continues  to  grow.  The  quality  of 
programing  continues  to  grow.  Its  im- 
pact continues  to  grow. 

The  in-school  instructional  services 
provided,  the  many  fine  programs  for 
children  out  of  school,  the  cultural  sci- 
entific, and  pubhc  affairs  programs  for 
general  home  viewing  and  the  excellent, 
course-like  programs  for  special  interest 
groups  have  caused  the  average  Ameri- 
can not  only  to  change  his  former  view- 
ing habits,  but  participate  in  his  local 
public  television  station  program  activi- 
ties, and.  in  many  cases,  to  actively  sup- 
port the  operation  of  his  station. 

The  public  television  station  has  be- 
come a  part  of  our  way  of  life.  So  well 
does  it  supplement  and  complement  the 
library,  the  museum,  the  symphony  hall, 
the  concert  stage,  the  pubUc  forum,  the 
seminar  room,  the  sports  arena,  the 
theater,  and  other  presentational  and 
demonstration  forms  that  we  think  of  it 
today  in  superlative  terms. 
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John  Milton  wrote : 

Good,  the  more  communicated,  more 
abundant  grows. 

The  purpose  of  public  television  is  to 
communicate  "good,"  and  it  is  doing  it 
well. 

Now,  at  long  last,  a  public  television 
system  is  being  developed  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  To  serve  the  60,000  citi- 
zens of  those  three  lovely  islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands  public  television  system, 
establishing  as  a  public  corporation,  a 
government  authority,  will  construct  two 
public  television  stations. 

Public  television  does  not  come  easily 
to  the  islands.  Years  of  preparation  and 
planning,  significant  local  appropria- 
tions, anticipated  financial  support  from 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and 
dedicated  leadership  are  required  to  bring 
about  public  television  in  the  islands.  The 
farsightedness  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
bringing  it  to  pass  and  the  Islands'  con- 
tinued, support  of  it  will  result  in  the  de- 
velopment on  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
educational  television  systems. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  insular 
aspects  of  life  have  resulted  in  limiting 
the  experience  of  most  island  children. 
There  is  a  cry  for  those  new  enriching 
and  stimulating  experiences  that  are  part 
of  the  normal  way  of  life  of  the  conti- 
nental child. 

What  public  television  can  and  often 
does  do  so  effectively  here,  in  the  States, 
it  must  and  will  do  meaningfully  In  the 
Islands. 

Lives  will  be  enriched,  minds  will  be 
stimulated  and  challenged,  children  will 
share  new  experiences,  and  the  home  will 
become  a  center  for  the  many  cultural, 
scientific,  and  public  affairs  experiences 
soon  to  be  available  to  them. 

In  addition  to  what  we  might  consider 
conventional  educational  fare,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Public  Television  System  will 
prepare  programs  for  the  special  needs  of 
the  West  Indian  and  his  culture.  Pro- 
graming for  special  interest  groups  in 
the  areas  of  medicine,  law,  public  safety, 
business  management,  in-service  teacher 
training,  consimaer  education,  and  aging, 
as  well  as  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged will  be  regularly  scheduled. 

I  am  confident  that  special  programs 
produced  in  the  Virgin  Island  will  be 
available  for  regular  showing  on  state- 
side public  television  stations.  What  won- 
derful viewing  experiences  will  be  en- 
joyed as  we  learn  more  of  these  marvel- 
ous islands  both  at  home  and  in  school. 
I  am  pleased  indeed  to  report  that  the 
management  and  staff  of  WETA,  chan- 
nel 26,  our  local  Washington  station,  is 
working  closely  with  the  public  televi- 
sion people  In  St.  Thomas.  WETA  re- 
cently produced  special  program  mate- 
rials to  aid  the  Virgin  Islands  public 
television  system  in  its  demonstration 
efforts. 

And  as  a  further  point  of  interest,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Public  Television  System  was.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  original  staff  members  of  that 
Iowa  station  pioneering  in  educational 
television  in  1950.  That  pioneer  spirit 
lives  on. 


As  we  approfM^  the  20th  anniversary 
of  television  in  education,  we  may  re- 
joice at  our  success  thus  far,  but  we  must 
continue  our  efforts  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  exciting  facilities, 
such  as  theee  in  our  Virgin  Islands,  that 
will  serve  new  population  groups  of 
Americans  for  generations  to  come. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXVH 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  alarmed 
over  the  dangers  to  our  environment 
from  the  use  of  persistent,  toxic  pes- 
ticides, the  National  Audubon  Society, 
America's  largest  direct-membership 
conservation  organization,  h£«  an- 
noimced  plans  for  an  all-out  campaign 
to  ban  the  insecticide  DDT. 

The  Audubon  Society  has  long  been 
concerned  about  the  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment and  to  man  from  pesticides. 
However,  after  the  recent  disastrous 
poisoning  of  the  Rhine  River  by  insec- 
ticides, the  society  hsis  decided  to  turn 
its  concern  into  an  all-out  campaign. 
Their  message  Is  that  "long-lasting  in- 
secticides cannot  be  used  safely  out  of 
doors,  and  that  other  pesticides  must  be 
handled  and  used  with  extreme  care." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
press  release  issued  by  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety on  this  matter,  but  I  would  also  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
July  issue  of  the  society's  magazine, 
Audubon,  now  available  through  libra- 
ries and  local  conservation  organizations, 
which  features  a  story  entitled,  "The 
Beginning  of  the  End  for  DDT." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

National  Audubon  Societt  Undebtaices  an 
All-Out  Campaign  To  Ban  DDT 

The  National  Audubon  Society,  America's 
largest  direct-membership  conservation  or- 
ganization, is  undertaking  an  Ejl-out  cam- 
paign to  ban  the  Insecticide  DDT.  There  are 
substitute  chemicals  and  other  Insect  con- 
trol measures  that  are  far  less  dangerous,  the 
Society  contends. 

"The  disastrous  poisoning  of  the  Rhine  by 
insecticides  this  week  simply  dramatizes  the 
danger  Inherent  In  these  chemicals,"  said  Dr. 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  the  Society's  president.  "In 
this  case,  with  literally  mllliona  of  dead  fish 
floating  belly-up  In  a  river  once  noted  for 
its  scenic  beauty,  the  world  can  see  the  dam- 
age from  even  a  non-persistent  pesticide. 
What  the  world  doesn't  see  so  clearly  Is  the 
damage  being  built  up,  day  in  and  day  out. 
by  the  persistent  pesticides  such  as  DDT  and 
its  chemical  relatives — there  is  estimated  to 
be  a  billion  pounds  of  these  chemicals — that 
are  slowly  polluting  the  world's  environment 
from  pole  to  pole,  on  land  and  sea. 

"The  reason  DDT  is  especially  dangerous 
is  that  it  Is  long-lasting.  DDT  sprayed  ten 
years  ago  or  more  still  retains  much  of  Its 
toxic  property  today.  So  as  we  continue  to 
spray,  and  the  poison  Is  diffused  through  the 
environment  by  air,  water  and  other  means, 
the  levels  grow  higher  and  higher. 

"We  liave  long  been  telling  this  message 
to  the  American  public.  Now  that  the  shock 
of  the  Rhine  disaster  has  focused  the  world's 
attention  on  the  pesticide  problem,  we  are 
going  to  do  our  beet  to  drive  our  message 
home  with  an  all-out  campaign.  The  message 
is  simply  that  long-lasting  insecticides  can- 
not be  used  safely  out  of  doors,  and  that 
other  p>estlcldes  must  be  handled  and  used 
with  extreme  care." 


Bumper  stickers  with  the  slogan  BAN  DDT 
in  bright  red  letters  will  be  distributed  as 
a  tear-out  In  the  July  Issue  of  the  Society's 
magazine,  Audubon,  and  there  will  be  a 
story  entitled:  "The  Beginning  of  the  End 
for  DDT."  The  magazine  goes  to  all  80.000 
members  of  the  Society,  plus  20,000  schools. 
libraries  and  other  such  institutions.  In  ad- 
dition, it  goes  to  some  260  affiliated  garden 
clubs,  natural  history  groups  and  other  lo- 
cal organizations. 

Further,  the  Society  Is  providing  Informa- 
tional materials  to  these  affiliated  groups, 
and  also  to  the  Society's  own  150  local  chap- 
ters  across  the  country.  In  order  to  back  up 
grass  roots  efforts  toward  citizen  action  and 
education.  For  example,  the  Society  wants 
to  back  up  local  chapters  and  garden  clubs 
with  facts  to  (vesent  when  a  local  commlB. 
slon  holds  hearings  on  spraying  with  DDT 
to  prevent  Dutch  elm  disease.  The  Society 
maintains  that  in  the  case  of  the  elm  blight 
DDT  does  little  good,  anyhow.  In  fact,  it  does 
much  harm  and  there  are  better  ways  of 
controlling  the  disease.  (The  best  meiiiod 
is  "sanitation":  removing  and  destroying  dis- 
eased portions  of  the  trees.  Including  t.he 
roots  when  an  entire  tree  Is  Infected.) 

Where  some  spraying  Is  advisable,  the  So- 
ciety opposes  all  outdoor  uses  of  DDT,  aldrin, 
dleldrin,  endrln,  toxaphene  and  Heptachlor, 
and  suggests  instead  "methoxychlor,  m  bia- 
thlon, dlbrom,  dlszlnon,  guthlon,  naied, 
abate,  Sevln,  pyrethrlns,  rotenone  or  nicotine 
sulfate. 

Generalizations  are  difficult,  according  to 
the  Society's  vice  president-biologist,  Roiind 
C.  Clement.  Even  the  acceptable  Insectlruies 
are  powerful  poisons  to  be  used  with  care,  he 
explained,  and  many  have  different  effects 
on  different  types  of  wildlife  or  under  dif- 
ferent conditions. 


ARMY   OBLIGATIONS    IN   DISPOS.U 
OP  POISON  GAS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  shortly  alter 
it  was  made  public  that  the  Anny 
plaimed  to  dispose  of  massive  quantities 
of  obsolete  chemical  and  biological  mu- 
nitions by  dumping  at  sea,  I  drew  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  many  un- 
answered questions  surroimdlng  the  in- 
ternational legal  and  political  implica- 
tions of  this  plan.  I  followed  up  my  re- 
marks of  May  12  by  raising  this  issue 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  on  May  20.  I  placed  this  letter  and 
the  Army's  interim  reply  in  the  Record, 
together  with  some  further  remarks  on 
the  disposal  project. 

This  project  has  now  been  reviewed 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
Special  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee, 
headed  by  Professor  Klstlakowsky,  of 
Harvard,  In  its  report,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee urged  that  the  Army  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  disposal  at  sea.  Fven  in 
the  case  of  the  418  cement  "coflans"  vith 
30  M-55  rockets,  each  containing  almost 
11  pounds  of  nerve  gas,  the  committee 
recommended  that  "the  Army  convene  a 
group  of  technically  qualified  individuals 
to  consider  whether  a  practically  feasible 
way  could  be  devised  to  dispose  of  the 
coflBns'  on  an  Army  establishment.' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  would 
agree  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  performed  a  most  salutary 
public  service,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  increased  immeasurably  by  the 
Army's  acceptance  of  the  Academy's  rec- 
ommendations. As  the  Department  of  the 
Army  undertakes  to  implement  these  rec- 
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ommendations,  I  know  that  every  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  dispose  of  these 
obsolete  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
in  a  manner  which  judiciously  recog- 
nizes the  interests  of  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Accordingly,  in  the  event  the  Army  de- 
cides that  the  M-55  rockets  cannot  be 
disposed  of  safely  at  one  of  our  military 
bases,  and  therefore,  must  be  disposed  of 
at  sea,  I  strongly  urge  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  insist  that  this  decision  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  appropriate  international 
forums,  such  as  the  United  Nations  In- 
tergovemmental  Oceanographic  Com- 
mission. Such  consultation  is  clearly  re- 
quired under  article  25  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  High  Seas,  and  as  a 
party  to  this  Convention,  the  United 
States  must  make  every  effort  to  meet 
its  full  responsibilities.  It  is  now  incum- 
bent upon  the  State  Department  to  make 
it  absolutely  clear  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  that  the  United  States  will 
not  back  away  from  its  international 
treaty  obligations. 


ABM  AND  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  engaged  in  the  ABM  debate  another 
debate  is  running  concurrently.  It  is  the 
conflict  between  members  of  the  news 
media  as  to  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take for  legislators  to  base  their  actions 
or  positions  on  a  "what  will  the  press 
think"  basis.  The  better  criterion,  which 
I  am  sure  is  recognized  by  most  legisla- 
tors, is  "What  is  the  best  course  for  the 
Nation?" 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
dangerous  when  we  come  across  cases  of 
deliberate  or  careless  misrepresentation 
of  the  issues  in  the  Nation's  press.  Mr. 
Claude  Witze,  senior  editor.  Air  Force 
and  Space  Digest,  has  written  a  most 
perceptive  column  in  the  August  issue  of 
his  magazine,  which  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record.  Mr.  Witze  cites  at  least 
two  cases  of  severe  distortion  of  the  facts 
surrounding  defense  matters  and  I  think 
the  Record  should  bear  this  correcting 
information. 

AdditionaUy,  Columnist  Holmes  Alex- 
ander has  written  a  colimin  which  cites 
the  almost  fanatical  preoccupation  of 
certain  segments  of  the  media  in  their 
attack  upon  the  supposed  evils  of  the 
militai-y-industrial  complex.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  at  some  length  on  this 
matter.  Mr.  President.  My  views  are  on 
the  Record.  I  would  just  like  to  commend 
these  two  gentlemen  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies 
that  are  apparent  in  their  own  profes- 
sion as  it  touches  these  vital  issues  of  the 
day. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  outspwken  in 
his  defense  of  a  free  press,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  in  order  for  the  press  to  remain 
free  it  must  first  of  all  be  honest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  refer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CXV 12*9— Part  16 


AlIlPOV(rEB  IN  THE  NXWB — THB  WaTWARD  PRESS 

(By  Claude  Wltze) 

Washington,  D.C,  July  8. — The  Washing- 
ton Posf  of  last  April  30  reported  that  an  Air 
Force  colonel  had  testified  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  "his  civilian  superiors  approved  the  doc- 
toring of  internal  Air  Force  documents  to 
hide  the  huge  cost  overruns  incurred  by 
Loclcheed  Aircraft  Corp,  on  the  C-5A." 

The  account,  under  the  byline  of  a  re- 
porter named  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  con- 
tinued: 

"The  officer,  Col.  Kenneth  N.  Beckman,  said 
the  data  were  suppressed  because  disclosure 
'might  put  Lockheed's  position  in  the  com- 
mon (stock)  market  in  Jeopardy.'" 

A  transcript  of  the  hearing  In  question 
shows  that  Colonel  Beckman  did  not  make 
such  a  statement. 

The  proceedings  were  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Operations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  The 
group  Is  studying  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
commission  on  government  procurement, 
embodied  In  a  bill  (H.R.  474)  introduced  by 
Rep.  Chet  HoUfleld  of  California,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  subject  of  overrun  reports  was  brought 
up  by  Herbert  Roback,  the  subcommittee's 
staff  administrator.  Here  Is  what  the  official 
transcript  reports: 

"Mr.  Roback:  Let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: Why  was  the  information,  when  you 
did  identify  around  the  middle  of  the  year 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  substantial  cost 
overrun,  why  did  you  not  report  that 
Information? 

"Colonel  Beckman:  We  did,  to  the  high- 
est levels.  We  reported  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  Dr.  [Robert  N.)  Anthony  (De- 
fense Department  Comptroller],  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

"Mr.  Roback:  Well,  how  did  you  report  It? 

"Colonel  Beckman:  We  reported  It  verbal- 
ly, sir. 

"Mr.  Roback:  Verbally? 

"Colonel  Beckman  :  In  the  form  of  a  pres- 
entation, and  the  reports  of  the  presentation 
were  put  on  file  in  the  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Roback.  Why  did  you  leave  it  off  your 
written  reports? 

"Colonel  Beckman  :  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  overrun,  sir.  We  felt,  and  Dr.  Anthony 
and  Mr.  [Robert  H.]  Charles  (Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  for  Installations  and 
Logistics]  agreed  at  the  time,  that  the 
projections  we  were  making  were  actually 
estimates,  subject  to  actual  approval  later 
on,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  estimates 
were  such  that  If  publicly  disclosed  might 
put  Lockheed's  position  in  the  common 
market  in  Jeopardy," 

Eight  pages  later  In  the  transcript  the 
subject  was  brought  up  again  by  Rep.  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  the  exact  quotation: 

"Mr.  Moorheao:  You  have  mentioned,  I 
think,  you  used  the  words  'common  mar- 
ket,' and  I  think  you  meant  "stock  market," 
the  problem  of    .  .  . 

"Colonel  Beckman:  I  meant  the  general 
market,  sir,  Lockheed's  position  In  the  com- 
mercial market." 

The  commercial  market,  of  course.  Is  the 
one  where  airlines  buy  airliners  and  It  Is  a 
market  where  Lockheed  competes  with  other 
airplane  manufacturers.  At  no  time,  any- 
where in  the  transcript,  did  Colonel  Beck- 
man, who  is  project  officer  for  the  C-5A, 
make  any  reference  to  the  stock  market,  and 
It  is  clear  he  wanted  to  disabuse  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  that  impression. 

As  reported  by  Mr.  Nossiter  In  the  Post,  the 
exactly  opposite,  and  erroneous,  conclusion 
was  reached. 

In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  June 
22  there  appeared  a  long  article  on  aUeged 
transgressions  by  the  mlUtary-industrlal 
complex.  It  was  under  the  byline  of  Richard 
F.  Kaufman.  The  author  was  identified  by 
the  Times  as  "an  economist  on  the  staff  of 


the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government,  which  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  heads." 

Here  Is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Kaufman's 
essay: 

"Investigations  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  revealed  that  the  government's 
money  and  property  have  been  used  by  con- 
tractors for  their  own  purposes.  The  most  re- 
cent Incident  involved  Thlokol  Chemical 
Corp.,  Aerojet-General  (a  subsidiary  of  Gen- 
eral Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ) ,  and  Hercules,  Inc. 
From  1964  through  1967  they  received  a  total 
of  $22.4  million  to  be  used  for  work  on  the 
Air  Force  Mlnuteman  missile  program.  The 
government  accountants  found  that  the 
three  contractors  misused  more  than  $18 
million  of  this  money,  spending  it  for  re- 
search unrelated  and  Inapplicable  to  Mln- 
uteman or  any  other  defense  progrsun." 

The  report  referred  to  In  this  matter  Is 
dated  last  May  7.  It  Is  GAO  report  Number 
146876  and  carries  the  title:  ""Use  of  missile 
procurement  funds  to  finance  research  and 
development  efforts."  The  report  Is  critical 
of  SAMSO  (USAF's  Space  and  Missile  Svs- 
tems  Organization.)  It  says  SAMSO  "used 
about  $18.1  million  of  missile  procurement 
appropriations  to  finance  work  which,  in  our 
opinion,  was  of  an  R&D  nature  and  which 
should  have  been  financed  with  RDT&E 
funds." 

None  of  the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Kauf- 
man in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  can 
be  found  in  the  GAO  report.  GAO  did  not 
accuse  the  firms  of  using  government  money 
for  their  own  purposes  or  of  spending  any 
money  for  work  unrelated  to  Mlnuteman. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  GAO  report  to  sup- 
port the  Kaufman  conclusion. 

What  paper  d'ra  read? 

moment  of  truth 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
yesterday  reported  out  the  authorization  bill 
for  Fiscal  1970  military  procurement  and  the 
debate,  which  promises  to  be  prolonged.  Is 
under  way.  The  headlines,  of  course,  will  cen- 
ter on  the  antibalUstlc  missile  (ABM)  pro- 
posal.  Just  to  let  you  know  how  the  atmos- 
phere Is  being  charged.  It  is  reported  that  last 
night,  at  a  meeting  arranged  by  a  group  called 
the  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  nearlv  fifty 
senatorial  aides  were  given  a  "chalk  talk"'  by 
leading  scientific  critics  of  the  Safegtiard 
system. 

These  Include  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner.  Dr. 
George  Rathjens,  and  Dr.  Herbert  York,  as 
well  as  former  officials  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  While  the  chalk 
talk  was  underway,  the  Israeli  Air  Force  shot 
down  seven  Syrian  MIG  21s,  the  Egyptians 
sent  their  Infantry  across  the  Suez  to  carry 
out  a  large-scale  assault,  and  Peking  charged 
that  the  Russians  are  provoking  armed  con- 
flict at  the  Amur  River  frontier.  It  will  be  In- 
teresting to  see.  before  this  magazine  can  be 
distributed,  whether  It  Is  the  chalk  talk  or 
the  reality  of  a  couple  of  wars  that  most  In- 
fluences the  Senate  vote.  It  seems  evident,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  Livable  World  does  not 
Include  the  Middle  East  or  the  area  near 
Khabarovsk. 

Senator  John  Stennls,  Armed  Services 
Chairman,  will  be  giving  his  own  talk,  with- 
out chalk,  in  support  of  the  authorization 
bill.  The  document  recomends  appropria- 
tions totaling  $20,059,600,000.  Of  this,  $12,- 
880,000,000  is  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vessels:  $7,179,500,000  is  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation:  $12,700,000 
is  for  the  construction  of  missile  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein.  The  total  also  is  about  $19 
billion  less  than  requested  In  the  budget  as 
revised  last  spring  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Senate  debate  will  be  focused  on  the 
ABM,  probably  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  issues.  TTie  committee  says  Congress 
should   appropriate    $759.1    million   for    the 
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Safeguard  project.  This  is  made  up  of  $345.5 
million  for  procurement,  $400.9  million  for 
R&D,  and  the  $12.7  million  mentioned  above 
for  the  Kwajaleln  facility.  There  was  disagree- 
ment In  the  committee  on  only  the  first  of 
these  sums.  The  authorization  for  procure- 
ment passed  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  seven.  Three 
of  the  dissenters.  Senators  Stuart  Symington, 
Stephen  M.  Young,  and  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  felt 
so  strongly  about  the  Issue  that  they  filed  a 
minority  report. 

In  the  days  ahead,  the  commute  reasoning 
behind  its  support  of  the  ABM  will  be  over- 
whelmed, no  doubt.  In  the  torrent  of  the 
argument.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  report 
says  President  Nixon  will  be  In  a  stronger 
position  for  arms-limitation  talks  with  the 
Russians  If  deployment  Is  under  way.  The 
committee  does  not  believe  the  procurement 
program  will  Jeopardize  the  talks  or  cause  an 
escalation  of  the  arms  race.  The  requirement 
for  ABM  Is  called  part  of  our  over-all  defense 
requirement,  or  the  mix  considered  essential 
for  security.  Without  It,  the  nation  s  second- 
strike  capability  will  be  in  doubt.  The  com- 
mittee considers  the  proposed  funding  to  be 
minimal.  It  adds  that  the  1970  authorization 
is  not  an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  the 
Safeguard  system,  but  is  subject  to  annual 
review' 

ABSJ"  is,  of  course,  an  Army  project.  The 
authorization  bill  contains  a  number  of  de- 
cisions of  greater  Immediate  import  to  USAP. 
A  major  one  is  the  recommendation  that  the 
Air  FVsrce  be  denied  its  request  for  $374.7  mil- 
lion to  buy  LTV  Aerospace  A-7D  tactical 
fighter  aircraft.  With  this  program  canceled, 
the  committee  would  authorize  using  the 
same  funds  to  buy  additional  McEtonnell 
Douglas  P^E  Phantoms.  The  argument  given 
Is  that  the  A-7  price  has  more  than  doubled, 
to  the  point  where  the  P^E  will  cost  about 
the  same,  but  provide  more  versatility.  In 
addition,  the  change  will  preclude  the  neces- 
sity for  some  expensive  training  and  support 
programs.  The  report  calls  on  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  shift  the  purchase  to  the  Navy, 
or  buy  the  airplanes  for  the  Air  National 
Guard.  This  would  salvage  much  of  the  in- 
vestment already  made  in  the  A-7. 

The  bill,  as  sent  to  the  floor,  would  au- 
thorize a  little  more  than  81  billion  for  the 
now-controversial  Lockheed  C-5  Galaxy 
transfKirt.  Of  this,  $225  mllUon  Is  to  cover 
over- target  costs  in  Plscal  1969  and  prior 
years.  There  also  is  Included  $481  million  for 
twenty-three  aircraft  to  complete  four 
squadrons.  $52  million  for  long-lead-time 
items  that  will  be  needed  for  the  next  twenty 
aircraft,  $35  million  for  R&D,  and  $210  mil- 
lion for  spares. 

In  a  close  look  at  the  C-5,  and  its  Total 
Package  procurement  contract,  the  commit- 
tee chides  both  Lockheed  and  USAP  for  badly 
underestimating  the  technical  difficulties  and 
costs.  Future  contracts  must  be  more  simple. 
It  said,  and  be  reassessed  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  committee  is  satisfied  with  the  airplane 
and  is  confident  it  will  add  to  our  military 
flexibility. 

USAP's  request  for  $599,800,000  for  pro- 
curement of  sixty-eight  F-UlD  advanced 
tactical  fighters  was  approved.  The  report 
disclosed,  however,  that  in  total  only  ninety- 
six  F-niDs — most  of  them  authorized  last 
year — will  be  equipped  with  the  Mark  II 
avionics  system. 

"In  lieu  of  the  Mark  II  system,  a  simpler 
system  will  be  utilized  on  those  P-lllDs 
which  will  constitute  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  program,"  the  report  says.  "Despite 
its  long  history  of  problems,  including 
changes  in  programs,  and  cost  overruns,  the 
committee  is  recommending  the  continuing 
procurement  of  the  F-lllD  since  Its  imlque 
and  singular  characteristic  make  it  the  best 
aircraft  in  the  Air  Porce  inventory  for  the 
night  and  all-weather  interdiction  mission." 
And,  the  committee  adds,  they  appreciate 


the  advantages  of  the  Mark  II  avionlca  sys- 
tem. But  "any  improvement  can  cost  more 
than  it  is  worth"  and  "Mark  II  has  reached 
this  point."  There  probably  will  not  be  any 
debate  on  this  point,  but  there  should  be. 
The  committee  Is  the  first  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
have  words  of  praise  for  the  General  Dy- 
namics aircraft  which  has  suffered  so  much 
criticism.  And  it  singles  out  virtues — the 
night  and  all-weather  capability — that  de- 
rive exclusively  froin  Mark  II.  As  explained 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  P-lllD  may  t>e  higher  than  they  think 
{See  page  62) . 

nSAP's  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft (AMSA)  is  recommended  for  continua- 
tion as  a  research  and  development  project, 
with  no  authorization  for  production.  The 
committee,  however,  added  to  the  budget 
request,  bringing  the  total  for  AMSA  R&D 
up  to  more  than  $100  million  for  Plscal 
Year  1970.  It  says  this  should  "shorten  the 
competitive  design  phase  and  permit  the 
start  of  full-scale  engineering  development 
In  Plscal  Year  1970." 

Incidentally,  the  total  USAP  authorization 
for  R&D  Is  set  in  the  authorization  bill  at 
$3,051  million.  This  is  $510  million  less  than 
requested.  It  does  include  money  for  work  on 
the  new  P-15  alr-superlorlty  fighter,  but  the 
exact  sum  for  this  is  not  broken  out  in  the 
Senate  report.  Of  equal  Importance,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  request  for  $60  million 
for  R&D  work  on  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS)  was  slashed  by 
the  committee  to  $15  million,  a  step  that  will 
spread  gloom  in  the  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand and  Tactical  Air  Command.  Both  have 
a  high-priority  requirement  for  the  system. 

The  committee  says  the  threat  from  hostile 
bombers  Is  not  "sufficiently  clear  and  immi- 
nent." On  this  conviction,  it  also  slashed  a 
request  for  work  on  an  Improved  Interceptor 
from  $18.5  million  to  $2.5  million. 

Prom  this  study  of  the  bomber  defense 
Issue,  the  committee  decided  to  "direct"  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  "study,  review,  and 
analyze"  the  real  gravity  of  the  Soviet  bomb- 
er threat.  He  is  asked  to  submit,  with  his 
Plscal  1971  budget,  "findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  threat,  the  current  and  future  bomber 
defense  requirements,  the  possibility  of 
phasing  down  portions  of  existing  facilities, 
and  other  matters.  .  .  ." 

The  committee  assumes,  of  course,  that 
this  will  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
possible  intelligence  evaluation.  It  hopes  that 
the  result  will  ensure,  as  it  has  since  World 
War  n,  our  best  effort  to  achieve  a  Livable 
World. 


OVERRUN?    WHOSE    OVERRUN? 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  spend  another  $12.5  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  complete  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  a  gi- 
gantic and  half-finished  Taj  Mahal  on  the 
shore  of  the  Potomac  for  opera  and  theater- 
goers. The  total  cost  of  the  building,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper,  will  be  S66.4  mil- 
lion. The  original  estimate,  made  about  five 
years  ago,  was  $46.4  million.  That  la  an  in- 
crease, according  to  our  slide  rule,  of  forty- 
three  percent. 

A  House  committee  says  the  price  went  up 
because  of  a  "meteoric  rise"  in  construction 
costs,  strikes,  and  "underestimating" — pri- 
marily of  structural  steelwork — and  other  un- 
expected expenses. 

Nobody,  to  our  knowledge,  has  called  It  an 
overrun. 


The  Interlocking  Directorate  Against  the 

MiLrTARY 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington.  DC. — You  see  the  U.S.  mill- 
ttiry  getting  kicked   around,   and   then   you 
look  to  see  who's  wearing  the  boots. 


One  pair  fits  Arthur  Waskow.  He  was  re- 
cently arrested  for  trespass  and  nuisance  at 
the  Pentagon.  He  was  an  organizer  last  Jan- 
uary of  the  Counter  Inaugural,  was  a 
founder  last,  year  of  the  New  (Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy) Party  which  became  the  New  Left, 
was  In  the  infamous  Pentagon  March  a  cou- 
ple of  years  back.  He  is  mixed  up  vrtth  the 
pornographic  Free  Press  and  is  sympathetic 
with  race  riots,  but  against  other  sorts  of 
warfare.  He  expresses  his  governmental 
philosophy  in  a  book  titled  "Creative  Dis- 
order." He  is  resident  fellow  at  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  here. 

This  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  is  quite 
a  catch-all.  A  co-director  Is  Marcus  Raskin. 
He  was  indicted,  along  with  Yale  Chaplain 
Coffin  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  for  conspir- 
ing to  violate  the  draft  laws.  He  belongs  to 
the  New  Party,  the  New  Left,  has  got  con- 
nections with  Black  Power  and  Students  lor 
a  Democratic  Society.  He  was  a  staff  member 
under  President  Kennedy  on  the  National 
Security  Council.  Raskin  and  Waskow  had 
their  names  voluntarily  In  the  magazine 
Black  Panther,  last  January  25,  as  signers 
of  a  petition  to  do  something  nice  for 
Eldrldge  Cleaver. 

Another  co-director  of  the  Institute  lor 
Policy  Studies  is  Richard  Barnet.  Like  Ras- 
kin he  was  a  Kennedy  administration  in- 
sider and  was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  You  find 
that  the  Institute,  a  foundation,  goes  in  big 
for  U.S.  disarmament.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years,  and  the  seminars  are 
briefing  sessions  for  young  assistants  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Often  what  a 
Senator  or  Representative  says  in  a  speech 
has  been  said  before  in  these  briefing  ses- 
sions. 

In  the  spring  of  1969  the  Institute's  an- 
nounced subject  for  the  seminar!:  was  "mili- 
tary spending."  Pretty  soon  Senator  Pro.x- 
mire  and  Representative  Moorhead  are  get- 
ting lieadlines  for  denouncing  Pentagon  ex- 
penditures. Richard  Kaufman  of  Senator 
Proxmlre's  Joint  Economic  staff  attended  the 
seminars.  So  did  Pete  Stockton  of  Repre- 
sentative Moorhead's  staff. 

One  of  these  headlines,  a  three-column 
spread  in  the  Washington  Post  for  June  29. 
read  "Six  Davids  Who  Have  Rocked  Goliath. 
The  first  proper  name  used  In  the  story  is 
A,  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who  is  praised  for  ex- 
posing Pentagon  cost-jumps.  Fitzgerald,  who 
works  for  the  Air  Porce,  addressed  an  Insti- 
tute seminar  in  March  on  "cost  control  .aid 
contractor  inefficiency."  The  Post  reporter 
who  praised  him  in  the  story,  addressed  an 
Institute  seminar  in  April  on  "political  in- 
fluence of  the  defense  industry," 

You  soon  get  dizzied  trjnng  to  follow  the 
veinwork  of  names-and-actlons,  cause-and- 
effect  throughout  this  body  of  anti-military 
work.  It  produces  tomes  of  the  David-and- 
Goliath  propaganda,  where  the  attackers  are 
represented  as  nice  kids  with  slingshots  and 
the  Defense  Establishment  as  a  monster. 
You  don't  have  any  trouble  finding  that 
there  exists  an  interlocking  directorate  oi  in- 
tellectuals who  opf)ose  law-and-order,  na- 
tional defense,  the  two-party  system  and  the 
majority  rule  of  our  American  pale  faces. 
The  directorate  Is  interlocking  In  another 
way.  Some  of  the  Institute's  board  members, 
trustees  and  officer  corps  are  resp)ectable  and 
irreproachable  citizens. 

You  remember  what  Burke  said,  and  you 
don't  try  to  indicate  the  whole  Interlocking 
directorate.  You  don't  know  that  a  single 
Communist  is  involved,  but  you  don't  doubt 
that  there  are  demonic  chortUngs  in  the 
Kremlin  when  the  U.S.  military  gets  booted 
around. 

We're  in  an  age  when  the  In-thlng  to  do 
Is  to  agitate  for  the  "rights  of  the  accused." 
Seldom  has  there  been  heard  so  much  accu- 
sation of  the  U.S.  mllltarv.  A  good  defense, 


I  think,  would  be  a  strong  offense  against 
tbe  accusers.  It  ought  to  be  the  In-thlng  to 
defend  the  Defense  Establishment  which, 
while  not  faultless,  is  for  us  and  not  against 

us. 

If  this  assault  should  succeed,  we  could 
wake  up  some  day  by  the  dawn's  early  light 
and  find  that  the  Fla^  Is  not  "there"  any 
longer.  

THE  ABA  IS  ALONE  IN  ITS  STAND 
AGAINST  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, in  speaking  of  the  still  unrati- 
fied international  conventions  on  forced 
labor  and  the  political  rights  of  women, 
I  described  the  arguments  against  them 
set  forth  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  attempted  to  show  why  they 
were  of  questionable  validity.  But  I  by 
no  means  exhausted  the  objections  to 
these  arguments,  and  I  hope  today  to 
present  further  reasons  why  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
doubt  their  value. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is.  first 
of  all.  virtually  alone  in  its  stand.  Over 
30  picminent  national  organizations 
with  long  experience  in  human  lights 
have  recommended  immediate  approval 
of  these  conventions.  Tliese  organiza- 
tions include  labor,  religious  and  service 
groups  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Labor  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Their  representa- 
tives have  been  virtually  unanimous  in 
their  support  of  these  conventions. 

It  might  be  argued,  though,  that,  de- 
spite this  overwhelming  disparity  of 
opinion,  the  ABA  is  singularly  well-qual- 
ified to  judge  in  this  case.  This  is.  after 
all  a  matter  of  international  law.  and 
what  better  group  to  advise  our  govern- 
ment on  matters  of  law  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession? 

The  stand  taken  by  the  association, 
liowever,  is  far  from  the  tinanimous  po- 
sition of  the  entire  legal  profession.  The 
house  of  delegates  of  the  ABA,  which 
formulated  the  association's  position, 
passed  its  resolution  against  the  con- 
ventions by  a  vote  of  only  115  to  92. 

The  strength  of  the  opposition  to  the 
ABA  stand  within  the  legal  profession  is 
demonstrated  conclusively  by  the  fact 
that  numerous  State  and  city  bar  asso- 
ciations— among  them  the  District  of 
Columbia,  New  York  State  and  city, 
Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey — have  aJl 
taken  a  position  directly  opposite  that 
of  the  ABA. 

As  I  described  yesterday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  ABA  objected  to  the  treaties 
for  the  reasons  that  they  would  usurp 
national  sovereignty  in  areas  of  solely 
domestic  concern  and  that  they  would 
upset  the  balance  between  State  and 
Federal  jurisdiction  by  forcing  the  en- 
actment of  new  laws.  In  direct  contra- 
vention of  these  arguments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Bar  Association  of  New  York 
City  concluded: 

The  Conventions  appear  neither  to  conflict 
With  existing  state  and  federal  laws  nor  to 
require  any  new  legislation  for  their  imple- 
mentation. .  .  .  (and  that]  .  .  .  the  provi- 
sions of  these  treaties  sufficiently  reflect  an 
appropriate  International  concern  and  that 


the  Conventions  are  valid  subjects  of   the 
treaty-making  power. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
considerations  force  us  to  question  the 
value  of  the  position  taken  by  the  ABA — 
a  position  upon  which  it  stands  wholly 
alone  and  upon  which  it  is  incapable  of 
agreeing  even  within  its  own  ranks.  I 
therefore  once  again  urge  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  reconsider  the 
faith  it  has  placed  in  this  position  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  speedy 
ratification  of  these  conventions. 


SUPPORT  FOR  BAN  ON  DDT 
INCREASES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  editorials 
published  recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Janesville,  Wis..  Gazette,  have 
called  for  a  complete  and  total  Federal 
ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  New  York  Times.  July  7.   1969) 
Time  To  Stop  DDT  Is  Now 

A  groundswell  of  opinion  is  building  up 
against  the  further  pollution  of  this  country's 
air  and  water  with  dangerous  pesticides.  As 
a  sequel  to  last  week's  calamity  on  the  Rhine, 
in  which  some  forty  million  fish  were 
posioned.  a  New  England  legislative  commit- 
tee has  warned  that  the  same  substance, 
though  in  far  less  quantity,  has  been  found 
in  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  and  that  un- 
controlled pesticides  in  general  confront  that 
region  with  a  "disastrous  situation."  Locally, 
the  New  York  City  Parks  Department  and 
Huntington,  LJ^jhave  forbidden  the  use  of 
DDT.  T^ 

Admirable  as  regional  and  local  action  is, 
however.  It  cannot  have  much  more  than 
educational  value  so  long  as  the  free  use  of 
DDT  and  other  "hard"  pesticides  is  permitted 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  not  to  say  in  the 
world.  Taking  years  to  decompose,  these  sub- 
stances accumulate  in  the  environment  and 
are  carried  great  distances  by  wind  and  water, 
by  fish  and  bird,  until  their  toxic  presence  Is 
felt  in  creatures  as  distant  as  the  penguins 
of  the  Antarctic. 

It  Is  past  time  for  si>ecial  interests  to  drop 
their  outworn  argximents  about  the  useful- 
ness of  DDT  In  Increasing  production  of 
crops,  timber  and  livestock.  Those  who  see 
the  enormous  threat  from  "hard"  pesticides 
are  becoming  as  resistant  to  such  arguments 
as  insects  are  becoming  to  the  pesticides 
themselves.  People  can  hardly  react  other- 
wise as  reports  come  In  showing  whole  spe- 
cies of  edible  fish  with  DDT  residues  ap- 
proaching the  danger  mark  of  five  parts  per 
million,  the  maximum  level  considered  safe 
for  human  consumption.  In  an  open  letter 
to  Governor  Reagan  of  California,  marine 
scientists  have  warned  that  "If  use  of  DDT 
is  continued  there  is  real  danger  that  man's 
food  supply  from  the  sea  will  decline  dras- 
tically while  world  population  continues  to 
increase." 

It  is  this  very  threat  that  made  so  shock- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture's  project 
for  combating  pesta  that  might  be  brought 
in  on  planes  from  Vietnam  by  blanketing  a 
Texas  air  base  with  dieldrin.  So  toxic  is  that 
compound  and  so  huge  the  quantity  proposed 
that  conservationists  were  understandably 
horrified,  and  the  Air  Force  has  now  sus- 
pended the  projected  operation. 

With  these  perils  in  mind,  the  National 
Audubon  Society  has  launched  a  campaign 


for  a  nationwide  ban  on  DDT,  such  as  Sena- 
tor Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  Representative 
Dingell  of  Michigan  have  proposed  in  Con- 
gress. The  prohibition  would  nationalize  the 
action  already  taken  by  the  states  of  Michi- 
gan and  Arizona.  While  even  this  broad  and 
rational  approach  does  not  touch  the  global 
aspects  of  the  problem.  It  would  reduce  the 
Immediate  danger  In  the  United  States  and 
force  substitution  of  less  harmful  and  more 
effective  chemicals  In  the  war  on  insects  and 
disease. 

(From  the  Janesville  Gazette,  June  26.  1969 1 
DDT  Review  Board  No  Answer 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  devious  nature  of  politics 
tliat  a  bill  to  set  up  a  pesticide  review  board 
is  progressing  faster  in  the  Legislature  than 
the  bill  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  Wisconsin. 

This  is  the  way  It  usually  works  In  politics. 
Someone  introduces  a  bill  fcr  a  genuine  re- 
form—such as  outlawing  DDT — and  someone 
else  offers  an  alternative  bill  like  the  pesti- 
cide review  board  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  gutting  the  original  measure.  This  is  what 
is  happening  in  Madison  now. 

If  the  Legislature  adopts  the  bill  to  set  up 
a  pesticide  review  board  instead  of  banning 
DDT.  the  people  of  Wisconsin  will  be  the 
losers.  Instead  of  action  against  a  poisonous 
chemical  that  is  polluting  our  state  and 
killing  our  wildlife,  we  will  get  nothing  but 
more  talk.  Meanwhile,  the  poisoning  goes 
on. 

Birds  and  fish  are  being  killed  right  now 
by  the  deadly  accumulation  of  DDT  in  their 
bodies.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
larger  forms  of  life  begin  dying  too. 

Nobody  knows  what  genetic  damage  the 
human  race  has  suffered  or  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  p>estlcides 
like  DDT.  It  Is  known  that  pesticides  can 
disrupt  the  DNA  molecule:  that  the  effects 
are  cumulative  and  may  not  show  up  for 
generations.  By  the  time  the  evidence  Is  in. 
it  may  be  too  late. 

The  Legislature  should  ban  DDT  In  Wis- 
consin, and  do  it  now.  Skirting  the  Issue  with 
a  pesticide  review  board  will  not  make  the 
danger  go  away. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  GETS 
RESULTS  IN  LOWER  FREIGHT 
RATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  afiBrmed  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  disapprove  of  ocean  freight 
rates  that  discriminate  against  U.S.  for- 
eign commerce.  This  case — American  Ex- 
port-Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Inc.,  and  others, 
against  Federal  Maritime  Commission's 
efforts  to  effectuate  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916.  as  amended,  and  correct  serious 
disparities  of  the  ocean  freight  system,  a 
course  of  action  which  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  long  urged  it  to 
undertake. 

Ocean  freight  rates  are  administered 
by  international  cari;els  of  carriers.  In  all 
but  seven  of  the  hundred  cartels,  U.S.- 
flag  lines  are  greatly  outnumbered  by 
foreign-flag  lines.  This  predominance  of 
foreign  lines,  formerly  linked  with  de 
flcient  regulation  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, has  enabled  foreign  lines  to  de- 
termine freight  rates,  sailing  schediUes, 
and  other  conditions  ntal  to  the  expan- 
sion of  American  commerce.  Along  these 
lines,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  be- 
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ginning  in  1963,  undertook  extensive  in- 
vestigations of  its  own  to  determine  the 
economic  effects  of  discriminatory  ocean 
freight  rates  on  American  exporters, 
American  manufacturers,  and  American 
consumers,  and  hence  on  the  interna- 
tional payments  position  of  the  United 
States.  These  hearings  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  administration  of  maritime 
laws.  Recommendations  stemming  from 
the  hearings  have  been  Instrumental  in 
stimulating  more  vigorous  regulatory 
efforts  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

One  such  recommendation  counseled 
the  Commission  to  "utilize  its  full  statu- 
tory powers  to  remove  discrimination 
against  American  exporters."  iJEC  Re- 
port. "Discriminatory  Ocean  Freight 
Rates  and  the  Balance  of  Payments", 
August  1966.  p.  4i.  When  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  found  six  ocean 
freight  rates  which  tended  to  disfavor 
U.S.  exports,  it  ordered  the  cancellation 
of  these  rates,  the  filing  of  lower  rates, 
and  ''a  written  justification  of  the  new 
rates"based  upon  cost,  value  of  service, 
or  other  transportation  conditions." 
After  investigations  and  hearings  lasting 
2  years,  the  court  upheld  this  act,  declar- 
ing that  "certainly  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  protect  its  own  commerce 
against  injury  by  carriers,  organized  or 
not." 

In  the  past,  lack  of  adequate  govern- 
mental regulation  has  made  it  possible 
for  monopolistic  practices  to  continue 
shipping  policies  which  are  inimical  to 
the  U.S.  interest.  While  a  good  deal  has 
been  accomplished  in  correcting  this  sit- 
uation, much  remains  to  be  done.  Recog- 
nizing that  past  actions  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  have  been  only 
moderate  and  that  these  moderate  ac- 
tions have  encountered  entrenched  op- 
position, the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
urged  the  Commission  to  "go  further, 
faster."  iJEC  report,  August  1966.  p.  4). 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  discriminatory 
ocean  rates  are  a  substantial  impedi- 
ment to  our  export  expansion  efforts,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  should 
continue  its  vigorous  efforts  to  equalize 
outbound  and  inbound  ocean  freight 
rates  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  in  the  case  of  American  Export- 
Isbrandtsen  Lines,  Inc.,  et  al.  against 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  U.S.   Court  of   Appeals   for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit,  No.  22,402) 
American  Expobt-Isbrandtsen  Lints,  Inc., 
ET  AL.,  Petitioners  v.  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  and  United  States  op  Amer- 
ica, Respondents 
(On  petition  for  review  of  order  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  decided  June  27, 
1969) 

Mr.  Burton  H.  White,  with  whom  Messrs. 
Elliott  B.  Nixon  and  Elkan  Turk,  Jr.,  were  on 
the  brief,  for  ptetltioners. 


Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Bums,  Solicitor,  Federal 
Maritime  CommlaBlon,  with  whom  Mr.  James 
L.  Pimper,  General  Counsel,  Federal  Maritime 
Oommlssion,  and  Mr.  Irwin  A.  Seibel,  Attor- 
ney, Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief, 
for  respondents.  Mr.  Robert  N.  Katz,  Solicitor 
at  the  time  the  record  was  filed,  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Mutter,  Assistant  Solicitor,  Federal  Maxitime 
Commission,  also  entered  appearances  for 
respondent  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Messrs.  Ronald  A.  Capone  and  .Robert  Henri 
Binder  were  on  the  -brief  for  North  Atlantic 
Continental  Freight  Conference,  North  At- 
lantic Mediterranean  Freight  Conference,  and 
Outward  Continental  North  Pacific  Freight 
Conference,  as  amicus  curiae. 

Before  Pbettyman,  Senior  Circuit  Judge, 
and  Burger  and  Robinson,  Circuit  Judges. 

Prettyman,  Senior  Circuit  Judge:  This  case 
involves  an  order  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  relating  to  ocean  freight  rates 
and  oharges  on  outbound  trade  from  North 
Atlantic  ports  in  the  United  States  to  ports 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Eire.  The  case 
was  enormously  complicated  and  lengthy. 
The  Member  Lines  of  two  Freight  Confer- 
ences were  jjarties;  the  investigation  and 
hearings  lasted  two  years;  the  record  con- 
tained about  5000  pages,  plus  1000  pages  of 
exhibits;  the  examiner's  initial  report  was 
100  legal-size  pages  and  the  Commission's 
final  report  another  42  pages;  and  the  out- 
bound tariff  in  1965  contained  some  1650 
items.  The  case  as  it  comes  to  us  concerns 
only  six  items,  presenting  three  or  four  issues 
interwoven  Into  one  basic  contention. 

The  Commission  determined  that  the  rates 
upon  six  '  commodity  Items  -  and  one  general 
tariff  item  '  were  so  unreasonably  high  as  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  ordered  the  carriers  to  cancel 
those  rates  and  to  fiJe  lower  rates  with  writ- 
ten Justifications  "based  upon  cost,  value  of 
service,  or  other  transjxirtatlon  conditions". 
Petitioners  attack  the  order  principally  upon 
the  ground  that  the  Commission  has  mis- 
conceived Its  own  authority  under  the  stat- 
ute and  is  attempting  to  impose  a  rate- 
making  system  not  found  in  that  act. 

Rate-making  for  ocean  freight  is  a  com- 
plex problem,  involving  the  manifold  in- 
tricacies of  world  trade.  It  involves  many 
countries,  many  fxsrts.  many  carriers,  many 
shippers,  many  commodities,  and  a  fantastic 
interlacing  of  routes.  The  carriers  are  orga- 
nized into  "Conferencee",  which  carry  on 
the  administrative  phases  of  the  trade.  They 
are  exempt  from  the  anti-trust  laws  In  this 
country.  By  tradition  ocean  rates  are  fixed 
in  large  measure  by  the  carriers.  The  factors 
which  fix  them  are  likewise  in  large  measure 
the  necessities  of  the  situation.  It  is  truly 
said  they  are  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  World 
trade  is  between  buyers  and  sellers  in  differ- 
ent countries.  Its  movement  is  international. 
No  one  government  controls  It.  So,  If  a  pro- 
ducer has  a  product  wanted  in  another 
country,  its  movement  by  ocean  freight  de- 
pends upon  the  Interplay  of  the  supply  and 
the  demand.  Members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
United  Kingdom  Conference  (known  as 
NAUK)  carry  98  fjer  cent  of  the  eastbound 
liner  cargo,  practically  all  at  contract  rates, 
with  approximately  7000  contract  shipj)ers. 
Proposed  changes  in  the  rates  and  all  normal 
questions  relating  to  rates  are  submitted  to 
and  considered  by  a  special  group  or  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
steamship  line,  which  group  meets  about 
once  a  week.  We  are  told  that  these  groups 
take  many  factors  Into  account  in  a  vague. 


'One  item  (sleds)  has  disapp>eared  from 
the  case. 

^Elgg  albumen,  meat  offal,  onions,  pJastic 
sheeting,  and  toys. 

^  General  cargo  N.O.S.  (not  otherwise 
specified) . 


undocumented  way,  acting  largely  on  their 
own  expertise.  We  are  told  •  that  the  Confer- 
encee  consider  principally  three  factors- 
competition,  value  of  service,  and  cost  of 
service.  The  procedure  is  simple  and  quick 
We  are  told  that  in  1966  the  Conference  of 
eastbound  North  Atlantic  carriers  (N./^UK) 
received  174  requests  for  rate  adjustments 
and  granted  140  of  them. 

In  1961  Congress  amended  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  by  Inserting  a  section'  re.idlng 
as  follows: 

"The  Commission  shall  disapprove  anv 
rate  or  charge  filed  by  a  common  carrier  bv 
water  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  or  conference  of  carriers  which,  after 
hearing,  it  finds  to  be  so  unreasonably  high 
or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States." 

The  present  proceeding  was  brought  under 
that  section. 

In  its  wide  examination  in  the  present 
proceeding  the  Commission  found  no  general 
disparity  between  eastbound  rates  and 
others,  but  It  found  rather  startling  dis- 
parities In  the  general  cargo  N.O.S.  rates  la 
catchall  classification  applying  to  commodi- 
ties for  which  no  specific  commodity  rates 
are  specified)  and  in  the  five  other  items. 
Thus  In  regard  to  N.O.S.  it  found  the  out- 
bound rate  to  be  $70.75  •  and  the  equivalent 
Inbound  rate  to  be  $53.70  or,  if  the  cargo 
value  is  very  high,  "32/6^  ad  valorem"  It 
found.  "This  high  NO.S.  rate  is  inhibiting 
the  movement  of  cargo."  The  item  "onions" 
is  an  Important  commodity  In  our  export 
trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  there  is  no 
westbound  traffic  In  onions.  The  competition 
to  our  commerce  Is  from  Canadian  pwrts  The 
Commlssiion  found  the  rate  to  be  $39  50  per 
weight  ton  from  North  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States.  $27  from  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  $31  from  Toronto. 

When  it  found  wide  disparities  the  Com- 
mission presumed  that  such  disparities 
would  adversely  affect  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  It  ordered  the  Conference  to 
cancel  the  six  rates  above  named  and  to  file 
lower  rates  on  those  items.  It  ordered  the 
Conference  to  "file  a  written  Justification  of 
the  level  of  the  new  rates  based  upon  cost, 
value  of  service,  or  other  transportation  con- 
ditions as  outlined  In  the  attached  report," 

.^s  we  understand  the  argument,  petitioners 
believe  that  the  Commission  is  attempting 
to  take  over  the  functions  heretofore  exer- 
cised by  the  Conference,  as  above  described. 
They  find  this  threat  In  the  direction  by  the 
Commission  that  the  Conference  submit  a 
schedule  of  rates  to  the  Commission  and  "Jus- 
tify" it  on  the  basis  of  costs,  value  of  service, 
or  other  transportation  conditions.  Thus  they 
see  a  transfiguration  of  their  long-time.  Con- 
gressionally-approved system  Into  a  new. 
tightly-bound  method  of  regulation  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government.  We 
think  the  petitioners'  fears  are  unfounded. 
Certainly  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
protect  its  own  commerce  against  injury  by 
carriers,  organized  or  not.  The  Commission 
made  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  matter  and 
made  extensive  findings.  It  did  not  depart 
from  the  traditional  concepts  as  we  have  out- 
lined them.  It  did  not  fix  the  rates  or  fi.x  a 
maximtmi.  It  called  upon  the  carriers  to 
prepare  the  tariff  schedules.  It  did  not  re- 
quire that  carriers  measure  the  proposed  rates 
by  prescribed  factors.  It  did  not  use  the  terms 


'  Comm'n  Rep.  4. 

'■Sec.  18(b)(5),  75  Stat.  765,  46  U.SC. 
§817(b)(5). 

•  Rates  are  determined  by  cargo  weight 
(W),  or  by  cargo  meastirement  (M).  or  by 
whichever  (W/M)  produces  the  most  reve- 
nue. Bates  when  stated  are  usually  marked 
accordingly — W,  M  or  W/M. 
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"prove"  or  "establish".  It  required  "Justifica- 
tion" for  the  proposed  new  rates,  which 
mewns  an  explanation  with  supporting  data; 
the  word  is  much  less  stringent  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  Its  prescription  of  factors 
was  in  broad  familiar  terms — cost,  value,  "or 
other  transportation  conditions".  "Cost"  and 
"value"  are  terms  used  by  the  carriers  them- 
selves, according  to  this  record,  and  the  term 
"Other  transportation  conditions"  is  certainly 
broad  and  unrestrictive,  especially  when 
coupled  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a 
dl.s.uncttve. 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  the  Commission 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  fulfill  its  statu- 
tory duty  with  less  disturbance  of  the  tradi- 
tional practices  in  the  trade. 

Affirmed. 

Circuit  Judge  Burger  did  not  participate 
in  the  foregoing  opinion 


IS  THE  MOON  A  LADY? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  He  is  imavoldably  away  at 
tills  time. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Scott 

IS  THE  moon  a  lady? 

.Mr  President,  in  most  Western  languages, 
I  believe,  the  sun  is  masculine  and  the  moon 
femiiiine.  In  German,  the  moon  is  a  man — 
Der  Mond.  Is  the  moon,  then,  a  lady,  pre- 
paring for  the  first  visit  of  emissaries  from 
her  lover  Earth  or  a  male,  hostile  in  stance 
and  spirit  to  the  intruding  boot  of  the  in- 
vader? 

As  we  wait,  with  quickening  pulse,  the 
outcome  of  this  adventure,  this  greatest  of 
all  adventures,  one  wishes  to  believe  that 
the  moon  is  a  lady,  Teutonic  tradition  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  that  she 
»111  ;)art  for  these  first  brave  visitors  her 
veil  of  mystery  with  welcoming  friendly 
grace. 


UNLIKELY  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
written  by  Alan  Adelson.  It  is  entitled 
"Unlikely  Alliance.  Student  Radicals 
Seek  Workers'  Cooperation  in  Fighting 
the  System'." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Unlikely  Ai.liance:  Stttdent  Radicals  Seek 

Worker's   Cooperation    In   Fighting   the 

"System" 

(By  Alan  Adelson) 

Student  radicals  seeking  revolutionary 
changes  in  American  society  began  with  con- 
frontations that  shook  universities  and  top- 
pled administrators.  Now  they  have  a  new 
strategy;  Seek  alliances  with  the  working 
class. 

This  idea  was  Inspired  by  the  1968  "May 
Revolt"  In  France,  where  workers  Joined  stu- 
dents In  an  uprising  that  almost  brought 
down  the  government.  Many  U.S.  student 
militants  believe  the  principle  of  a  student- 
worker  alliance  can  be  transplanted  here — 
indeed,  that  it  must  be  if  their  revolutionary 
goals  are  to  be  realized. 

All  this  probably  strikes  most  Americans  as 
nonsense.  They  grumble  about  inflation  and 


taxes  and  congestion  and  other  Irritants  of 
contemporary  life,  but  there's  little  doubt 
that  the  great  majority  wants  no  wrenching 
change  in  the  system.  Also,  many  people 
would  contend  that  so  far  the  student  radi- 
cals have  mainly  shown  a  talent  for  disrup- 
tion and  have  given  little  evidence  that  they 
have  a  coherent  program  for  replacing  the 
organizations  they  complain  of. 

A    rUTILE    strategy 

Moreover,  the  idea  of  a  small  minority  of 
students  rallying  American  workers  to  a  rev- 
olutionary alliance — at  a  time  when  the 
workers  seem  to  be  in  a  politically  conserv- 
ative mood  Judging  from  their  apparent 
approval  of  "law-and-order"  candidates — 
seems  highly  dubious.  Even  within  the  mili- 
tant left,  a  coalition  of  diverse  and  some- 
times feuding  factions,  a  few  dismiss  the 
strategy  as  futile. 

Nevertheless,  the  concept  is  shifting  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  radical  student  move- 
ment, as  well  as  Infusing  It  with  new  fer- 
ment. After  the  French  uprising,  internal 
dissension  erupted  within  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  as  factions  quarreled 
over  rival  concepts  of  student-worker  coop- 
eration. Last  month's  SDS  convention  in 
Chicago,  torn  by  a  power  struggle  between 
two  factions,  ended  with  each  side  accusing 
the  other  of  being  "anti-working  class." 

Despite  such  conflict,  militants  are  busilv 
trying  to  apply  the  basic  concept.  Some  ex- 
amples : 

—This  spring  students  led  by  Mark  Rudd, 
an  SDS  leader  in  last  year's  massive  con- 
frontation at  Columbia  University,  Joined 
black  workers  on  the  picket  lines  outside  a 
Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  in  New  Jersey. 

— Striking  West  Virginia  coal  miners,  pro- 
testing what  they  charged  were  inadequate 
protective  measures  against  "Black  Lung" 
disease  this  year,  requested  and  received  help 
from  students  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia. 

— When  workers  struck  a  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California  reflnery  near  San  Francisco  this 
year,  they  and  student  militants  boycotting 
classes  at  San  Francisco  State  College  evolved 
an  Informal  alliance:  Students  helped  picket 
the  reflnery  and  workers  helped  picket  the 
college. 

A    MARXIST     CONCEPT 

Experiences  like  these  convince  many  mili- 
tants that  the  new  concept  holds  promise. 
They  believe  that  without  support  from 
workers,  students  never  will  break  what  they 
regard  as  "corporate  domination"  of  univer- 
sities and  society  as  a  whole;  without  help 
from  the  students,  say  the  militants,  workers 
never  will  win  a  fair  share  of  corporate  prof- 
its. The  idea  goes  back  to  the  classical  Marx- 
ist concept  of  the  worker  as  the  proper 
source  of  revolution. 

Richard  L.  Greeman,  30,  a  veteran  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  the  New  Left  and 
an  assistant  professor  of  French  and  the 
humanities  at  Columbia,  was  one  of  many 
American  radicals  who  rushed  to  Prance  last 
year  to  study  the  May  uprising.  He  explains: 

"Mao  tells  us  to  build  from  peasants,  but 
in  the  U.S.  we  have  no  peasants.  And  Che 
said  It's  guerrilla  warfare,  but  I  Just  can't 
see  grabbing  a  gun  and  running  up  to  the 
CatsklUs.  Then  In  France  the  students 
knocked  de  Gaulle  and  his  government  flat 
on  their  backs,  and  the  workers  saw  their 
chance  and  called  a  general  strike.  That 
really  woke  everyone  up  because  it  showed 
that  the  student  movement  could  play  a  role 
in  the  detonation  of  a  workers'  movement." 

middle-class  workers 
There  are,  of  course,  strong  and  widespread 
doubts  that  things  would  work  that  way 
here.  Peter  Doerlnger,  a  Harvard  University 
professor  of  labor  economics,  says  that  unlike 
the  poorly  paid  French  workers,  a  great  ma- 


jority of  U.S.  laborers  have  been  "co-opted 
into  the  middle  class."  Well-paid,  insulated 
from  the  Impact  of  recession.  U.S.  workers 
"have  moved  from  economic  insecurity  to 
economic  security,  and  in  doing  so  they  have 
adopted  the  political  philosophy  that  tradi- 
tionally goes  with  security,"  he  says. 

The  militants  readily  concede  that  workers 
oppose  revolution  In  the  abstract  but  argue 
that  in  practice  the  workers  have  been  driven 
closer  to  a  revolutionary  state  of  mind  than 
most  people  realize,  largely  because  Inflation 
is  eroding  the  workers'  standard  of  living  de- 
spite wage  Increases.  Meanwhile,  they  argue, 
a  growing  number  of  wildcat  strikes  indicate 
union  managements  have  lost  control  of 
their  members. 

"Things  don't  need  to  get  much  more  ex- 
treme than  they  are  now,"  says  Eric  Lerner. 
a  member  of  the  SDS  labor  committee.  "The 
eroEton  of  real  wages  already  has  put  the 
U.S.  into  a  situation  of  'sequential  strikes' 
where  one .  union  after  another  has  to  go 
out." 

But  an  obstacle  to  implementation  of  the 
concept  is  that  workers  don't  like  student 
militants.  "A  well-placed  fist  could  be  the 
welcome  that  awaits  SDS  revolutionaries," 
Karl  F.  Feller,  president  of  the  Brewery 
Workers  Union,  has  declared.  Morever.  at 
least  until  recently,  student  militants  didn't 
like  workers. 

For  the  second  straight  summer,  however, 
the  students  are  trying  to  change  all  this 
with  a  program  of  summer  "work-ins."  The 
idea  is  for  students  to  take  Jobs  'alongside 
full-time  workers,  get  to  know  them  and 
their  problems  and  gradually  convince  them 
that  they  and  the  students  have  common 
grievances. 

A     LEARNING     EXPERIENCE 

In  a  successful  summer,  says  Alan  Spector, 
a  national  official  of  one  SDS  faction,  'a  stu- 
dent can  teach  a  group  of  workers  about 
American  Imperialism,  and  the  workers 
can  teach  him  about  exploitation  of  the 
workers."  But  an  SDS  work-in  manual  cau- 
tions students  not  to  expect  change  over- 
night. 

"Don't  be  shocked  by  the  racist  remarks 
of  the  white  workers,  by  confused  pwlitlcal 
impressions,  pro-war  talk,  'keeplng-up-wlth- 
the-Jones'  talk.' "  the  manual  advises.  "If 
the  workers  understood  racism,  the  war, 
middle-class  morality,  capitalist  manipula- 
tion, et;.,  things  would  not  be  the  way  they 
are." 

Participants  say  a  work-in  can  be  a  har- 
rowing ordeal.  First  the  applicant  runs  a 
gauntlet  of  wary  personnel  officials;  if  hired, 
he's  expected  to  risk  the  workers'  hostility 
by  forthrightly,  yet  diplomatically,  telling 
them  where  he  stands.  "He  should  prod  and 
test,  push  their  opinions  and  ask  ques- 
tions," says  Mr.  Spector.  Advises  the  SDS 
manual :  'Don't  talk  to  workers  like  you 
know  everything  and  they  know  nothing.  .  .  . 
Make  It  an  exchange  of  experience,  not  a  one- 
way affair." 

One  New  York  City  College  student  who 
took  a  work-in  Job  at  a  New  York  loading 
terminal  of  a  trucking  company  last  sum- 
mer says  he  found  himself  in  a  heated  lunch- 
hour  argument  with  a  burly  freight  handler 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Suddenly  the 
handler  was  loudly  demanding:  "When  push 
comes  to  shove,  are  you  for  us  or  are  you 
for  the  communists?" 

NO    WAT    out 

The  whole  lunch  table  went  silent.  "All  I 
could  hear  was  the  hum  of  the  alr-conditlon- 
er  and  my  heart  beating,"  the  student  says. 
"I  flgured  having  blundered  this  far  there 
was  no  principled  way  out,  so  I  answered: 
'I'm  a  communist.'  " 

For  the  rest  of  the  summer  the  student 
worked  on,  while  co-workers  spread  the  word 
that  he  wa*  a  "Bed,"  he  says.  Nevertheless. 
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he's  encouraged  because,  to  his  knowledge,  no 
worker  told  management,  and  he  was  able  to 
bring  one  worker  after  another  Into  long 
political  discussions.  "I  proved  Ifs  possible 
for  a  student  to  exist  openly  as  a  commu- 
nist among  one  of  the  more  reactionary  sec- 
tions of  the  working-class, "  he  says. 

Militants  also  are  Involved  In  a  wide  range 
of  other  activities  with  workers.  Some  SDS 
groups,  for  example,  have  demonstrated  In 
favor  of  the  application  of  real  estate  profits 
toward  construction  of  workers'  housing.  In 
several  cities,  students  protested  because, 
they  said,  bus  companies  were  taking  profits 
made  in  part  from  worker  patronage  and 
Investing  them  In  endeavors  not  related  to 
workers. 

A  more  common  approach  Is  to  support 
workers  In  labor-management  disputes.  The 
University  of  West  Virginia  students  helped 
the  striking  coal  miners  by  picketing  and 
circulating  pamphlets.  Harvard  students  aid- 
ing striking  linen  delivery  truck  drivers  In 
Cambridge  this  spring  by  seizing  the  truck 
of  a  strike-breaker,  throwing  all  his  sheets 
and  towels  into  the  street  and  then  tram- 
pling on  them.  This  spring's  Incident  at 
the' New  Jersey  Ford  plant,  located  In  Mah- 
waH,- about  30  miles  northwest  of  New  York, 
offers  a  detailed  look  at  one  instance  of 
student  support. 

Hundreds  of  radicals  from  the  area  threw 
their  support  behind  several  hundred  black 
workers  and  a  few  whites  who  refused  to  go 
to  work  because  a  white  supervisor  allegedly 
had  cursed  a  black  worker.  Mr.  Rudd  led  a 
contlgent  from  Columbia — leaving  an  SDS 
"occupation"  of  two  buildings  at  the  univer- 
sity in  order  to  join  the  workers'  picket 
lines. 

LEAFLETS    AND    PICKETING 

Every  day  for  a  week,  the  students  helped 
the  workers  picket,  driving  out  to  the  plant  In 
car  pools  to  take  assignments  from  a  striking 
worker.  They  passed  out  leaflets  saying,  "Ford 
has  a  racist  idea"  (a  parody  of  a  widely  used 
company  advertising  slogan)  and  "Join  us! 
An  Injury  to  one  Is  an  Injury  to  all!" 

Mr.  Rudd  and  the  other  student  radicals 
deliberately  subordinated  themselves  to  the 
workers.  In  one  of  the  few  times  that  any  stu- 
dent tcok  the  limelight,  Mr.  Rudd  merely  of- 
fered to  help  the  workers  any  way  he  could. 
(Mr.  Rudd's  student  followers  now  say  that 
campus  radicals  will  have  to  play  a  much 
more  active  role  in  future  incidents  of  this 
kind,  perhaps  by  offering  the  workers  a  "revo- 
lutionary program"  to  guide  them.) 

The  walkout  cut  production  by  about  1.200 
cars.  Ford  says.  But  despite  the  student  help, 
the  wildcat  strike  collapsed  after  a  week, 
largely  because  most  white  workers  never  did 
Join  the  blacks.  What  impact  had  the  stu- 
dents had?  The  assessments   varied  widely. 

Wilbur  Haddock,  a  black  strike  leader,  was 
enthusiastic.  "The  students'  coming  out  here 
is  very  good  for  us  in  many  ways,"  he  said. 
"This  is  all  part  of  the  same  revolutionary 
movement." 

But  many  white  workers  were  angry.  "I 
don't  like  the  idea  of  students  picketing  and 
telling  us  not  to  work."  grumbled  Lou  Steck- 
Un.  a  day  shift  worker.  "They  don't  want  to 
work,  they  don't  want  to  study.  I  feel  like 
going  out  and  rearranging  their  hair  a  little 
bit. " 

MANAGEMENT'S     VIEW 

C.  A.  Kiorpes.  manager  of  the  plant,  belit- 
tled the  student  effort.  "It  was  spring,  and 
where  they  used  to  have  panty  raids,  now 
they  say.  'Let's  go  picket  an  auto  plant.'  " 
he  said.  Mr.  Kiorpes  confessed  near  the  end 
of  the  strike,  however,  that  the  influx  of 
students  was  a  confusing  experience.  "We 
don't  know  who  these  kids  are,  or  why  they 
are  here."  he  said.  "If  we  knew  who  and 
what  was  hurting  us,  we  might  begin  to 
defend  ourselves." 

Some  observers  believe  the  student  work- 


ins  and  other  activities  by  militants  actually 
are  widening,  not  closing,  the  gap  between 
intellectuals  and  workers.  One  such  viewpoint 
comes  from  Robert  Welssman,  39,  a  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  official  who  had  his  own 
work-in  18  years  ago  when  he  graduated  from 
college  and  then  decided  to  become  a  labor 
organizer. 

"I  camouflaged  my  student  background  so 
I  could  be  a  worker  among  workers,"  Mr. 
Welssman  says.  '"These  students  refuse  to 
camouflage  their  educations.  They  want  to 
flaunt  the  fact  that  they  are  student  radicals. 
They  are  trying  to  bring  their  politics  to  the 
labor  movement  Instead  of  coming  with  open 
minds.  And  because  they  are  making  this 
mistake,  they  are  doomed." 

Mr.  Doeringer,  the  Harvard  professor, 
thinks  the  students  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  Influence  workers  if  they  focused 
their  efforts  on  "unorganized  sweatshops" 
such  as  nonunion  warehouses,  rather  than 
on  the  relatively  large,  unionized  plants  they 
are  now  trying  to  infiltrate.  The  unorganized 
workers  are  more  likely  to  be  low  paid  and 
thus  more  receptive  to  revolutionary  ideas, 
he  reasons.  But  Mr.  Doeringer  also  believes 
that  while  some  hard-pressed  workers  may 
accept  student  help  temporarily,  "they  will 
peel  themselves  off  from  the  effort  as  soon 
as  they  win  their  economic  demands." 

TAKING    OVER    FACTORIES 

Despite  such  views,  many  student  militants 
are  convinced  their  movement  eventually 
will  succeed  among  workers.  They  say  that 
the  antiwar  sentiment  that  now  p>ervades 
university  campuses  started  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  activists. 

Some  even  see  the  time  when  a  student- 
worker  alliance  will  wrest  control  over  Amer- 
ican factories  from  management.  According 
to  this  view,  shareholders  and  executives 
would  be  compelled  to  surrender  their  rights 
and  money  just  to  keep  the  system  going. 
"If  things  happen  here  the  way  they  did  in 
Prance."  says  one  militant,  "the  Army  and 
the  police  will  be  unhappy  too.  and  will  flatly 
refuse  to  move  against  their  class  brothers 
(the  workers) ." 

Some  union  leaders  have  claimed  to  have 
information  that  student  radicals  are  plan- 
ning to  sabotage  factories  as  part  of  their 
effort  to  achieve  power. 

The  militants  deny  the  union  officials' 
charge.  "Sabotage  Is  absolutely  out  because 
Its  just  not  up  to  us  to  win  the  strikes  for 
the  workers  or  take  over  the  factories,"  says 
Mr.  Spector. 

"But  we  do  have  a  lot  of  people  on  the 
inside  now.  and  the  workers  do  listen  to  us. 
We  make  it  clear  we're  not  there  to  use  them 
but  to  Join  in  smashing  the  oppressive  sys- 
tem. The  ruling  class  Is  scared  silly  now.  and 
it  should  be.  We  may  not  be  going  In  to  shut 
down  those  factories,  but  we're  not  going  In 
to  play  marbles  either." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  THAT  NO  COMMITTEES 
WILL  BE  AUTHORIZED  TO  MEET 
DURING  CLOSED  SESSION  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  earlier  in  the  day.  and 
we  both  agreed,  the  Senate  concurring, 


that  during  the  closed  session  tomorrow 
no  committees  of  the  Senate  should  be 
allowed  to  meet.  So  I  wish  to  make  that 
announcement  at  this  time  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
myself.  There  will  be  no  committee  meet- 
ings allowed  during  the  closed  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Committees 
should  now  be  on  notice,  as  well  as  their 
staffs,  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  of  Tuesday,  July  15. 1969, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  17,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  16,  1969: 

In  the  Army 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Giles  Stllwell,  021065, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general 
U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  US 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit 
tee  of  the  United  Nations,  under  the  provl 
Elons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec 
tion  711. 

I  nominate  the  following-named  officer  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Harry  William  Osborn  Kinnard. 
021990.  Army  of  the  United  States  i major 
general  .U.S.  Army ) . 

I  nominate  the  following-named  officer 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  subsection  lai 
of  section  3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Mij.  Gen.  George  Irvin  Forsythe,  024510, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  16,  1969: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Orville  H.  Lerch.  of  Pennsylvania  tc  be 
alternate  Federal  co-chairman  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 

Mississippi  River  Commissio.v 

Brig.  Gen.  Willard  Roper,  U.S.  Army  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  sec.  2  of  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  June  28.  1879  |21  SUt 
37:  33  use.  642). 


U.S.  SPACE  TV  ADVANCES— NASA 
TWIN  TV  SPECTACULARS :  APOLLO 
11  MOON  VISIT  AND  MARS  WITH 
RESOLUTION  FROM  900  FEET 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  world  television  audiences  will 
see  a  double  space  feature  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  thanks  to  coincidence  and  to 
advanced  communications  technology. 

The  coincidence  is  that  the  probable 
timing  of  history's  first  human  visit  to 
the  Moon  in  Apollo  occurs  a  few  days 
before  two  Mariner  space  probes  carry 
unmanned  TV  cameras  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  Mars. 

Thus,  shortly  after  the  image  of  the 
American  astronaut  on  the  lunar  surface 
fades  from  TV  screens  on  Earth,  those 
screens  may  be  revealing  wholly  new 
details  of  the  red  planet,  transmitted 
from  60  million  miles  away. 

This  twin  TV  spectacular,  as  seen  by 
Gerald  N.  Truszynski,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Tracking  and 
Data  Acquisition,  is  made  possible  by 
great  advances  in  electronics  through 
which  streams  of  signals  can  be  returned 
from  the  surface  of  the  Moon  and  the 
distant  vicinity  of  Mars  into  tracking 
centers  and  switching  points  on  Earth, 
thence  by  communications  satellites  into 
the  TV  networks  of  countries  through- 
out the  globe. 

For  Apollo  11,  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning July  17  will  see  a  series  of  eight 
telecasts  direct  from  the  spacecraft  on 
its  epic  journey — as  in  Apollo  10  last 
May  it  will  be  all  color  TV  except  the 
one  period  when  the  astronauts  step  on 
the  Moon's  surface:  from  2:12  to  4:52 
a.m.,  e.d.t..  July  21 — current  schedule. 
Only  black  and  white  TV  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Moon  itself  because  Apol- 
lo's lunar  module  lacks  sufficient  power 
to  meet  the  demands  of  high-priority 
data  and  systems  and  experiments  on  top 
of  the  much  higher  power  needs  of  color 
TV. 

The  Mars  telecast  begins  from  Mariner 
6  at  12:58  to  3:21  a.m..  July  30.  and 
again  that  day  at  10:28  to  11:55  p.m., 
e.d.t.  The  two  programs  will  produce  a 
total  of  50  pictures  of  the  planet. 

Mariner  7  pictures  will  be  transmitted 
in  three  periods :  12:01  to  2:56  a.m.,  e.d.t.. 
Ausiust  3:  again  at  1:20  to  4:15  a.m. 
August  4;  and  finally  another  2-hour 
period  at  11:20  p.m.  same  day.  Mariner  7 
will  deliver  91  more  photos  of  Mars. 

The  planet  was  televised  before  by 
Mariner  4  in  1965,  but  engineers  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration promise  far  higher  nuality  than 
was  possible  4  years  ago.  Best  resolution 
from  closeup  will  be  about  900  feet,  com- 
pared with  2  miles  in  Mariner  4.  and  100 
miles  by  the  best  optical  means  from 
Earth. 


As  for  the  Moon,  TV  has  been  there  be- 
fore too,  but  Apollo  11  promises  the  first 
human  presence  there. 

The  really  Important  keys  to  our  recent 
progress — 

Truszynski  said — 

are  the  Improvements  In  the  spacecraft  and 
the  ground  receiver.  We  have  been  able  to 
Increase  transmitter  power  In  the  spacecraft, 
thereby  raising  the  strength  of  the  signal  for 
its  long  Journey  back  to  Earth.  On  the 
ground,  we  have  better  design  of  the  large 
antenna  and  the  microwave  amplifier  and  re- 
ceivers that  go  with  them,  to  provide  much 
higher  sensitivity  and  lower  noise  level. 
Thus,  the  weak  signal  from  the  Moon  or 
planets  can  be  clearly  received.  And  of  course, 
the  communications  satellites — also  produced 
by  the  space  age — permit  the  world-wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  signals  as  they  are  received 
back  on  Earth. 

The  power  source  in  spacecraft  in- 
evitably involves  heavy  weight:  neverthe- 
less power  has  been  increased  in  Apollo 
over  previous  manned  spacecraft;  the 
lunar  module  fuel  cells  power  a  20-watt 
transmitter,  where  in  1966  Gemini  had  a 
5 -watt  system.  Mariners  with  20  watts 
today  have  twice  the  power  of  1965.  At 
that,  20  watts  is  only  enough  energy  to 
light  a  refrigerator  light  bulb. 

Increased  antenna  capacity  at  both  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  ends  is  signifi- 
cant too.  Gemini  had  a  nondirectional 
antenna  where  Apollo's  coil-spring 
shaped  antenna  concentrates  the  signal 
into  a  thin  3-degree  beam,  making  it  500 
times  more  effective. 

On  the  ground,  the  parabolic,  or  dish- 
shaped  antennas  of  NASA's  tracking  net- 
works, are  comparable  to  the  telescope, 
that  is,  they  focus  a  widely  dispersed  elec- 
tronic signal  into  a  very  narrow  one.  and 
the  resulting  concentration  serves  to 
raise  the  power  and  intelligibility  of  the 
signal  received. 

The  30-foot  diameter  antennas  are 
most  useful  for  Earth  orbit  and  flight 
below  10,000  miles  from  Earth;  the  85- 
foot  antennas  track  abave  that  altitude. 
NASA's  largest  antenna,  measuring  210 
feet  across,  is  important  for  TV  trans- 
mission from  the  Moon  and  from  deep 
space  because  it  has  6.5  times  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  85.  The  210-foot  dish  will 
be  required  for  future  unmanned  space 
flights  involving  landings  on  Mars  and 
Venus,  probes  near  Jupiter  and  be- 
yond— hundreds  of  millions  of  miles 
from  Earth,  even  approaching  the  edge 
of  the  solar  system. 

NA.SA's  deep  space  network — DSN — 
has  one  210-ioot  antenna  in  operation 
at  Goldstone.  Calif.,  and  it  is  pressed 
into  service  for  Apollo  flights.  Apollo  11 
will  be  I'nked  to  another  210  at  Parkes. 
Australia,  on  lease  from  the  Government 
there,  to  bring  in  the  TV  signal.  For  the 
greater  demands  of  the  future.  NASA 
has  contracted  to  build  two  more  210's 
at  the  Madrid.  Spain,  and  Canberra, 
Australia,  tracking  stations. 

All  15  U.S.  and  foreign  stations  of  the 
manned  space  flight  network — MSFN — 
will  be  work  ng  full  time  on  AdoUo  11, 
but  the  TV  transmission  will  be  chan- 
neled through  the  210-foot  antennas  and 


the  85-foot  dishes  at  Goldstone,  Madrid, 
and  Canberra.  Tliose  locations  are  nearly 
equidistant  around  the  Earth  so  that 
at  least  one  station  maintains  contact 
with  the  moving  spacecraft  while  the 
Earth  turns  on  its  axis. 

The  deep  space  network  operates  85- 
foot  antenna  stations  spanning  the  globe, 
with  sites  a  few  miles  away  from  those 
of  the  MSFN  at  Goldstone,  Madrid,  and 
Canberra,  and  others  at  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  and  Woomera,  Australia. 

To  help  increase  the  amount  of  signal 
received,  the  tracking  system  now  uses 
the  higher  frequencies  of  the  S-band — 
2.2  million  kHz,  or  2.2  billion  cycles. 
Coupled  with  higher  power  and  larger 
antennas  this  has  resiUted  in  a  huge  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  to  move  data, 
which  is  important  to  TV,  most  impor- 
tant to  color  TV. 

As  portrayed  by  commercial  TV.  each 
pictm-e  from  the  Moon  will  be  made  up 
of  numerous  lines — more  than  500  per 
picture — each  containing  the  elements 
that  make  up  the  image  on  the  screen. 
They  are  translated  at  the  rate  of  30 
pictures  per  second — a  speed  too  fast 
for  the  human  eye  to  perceive  at  any- 
thing but  simple  motion. 

Because  of  the  greater  communication 
distance  to  Mars,  the  Mariner  data 
transfer  rate  is  far  less.  The  highest 
rate  for  Mariner  4.  because  of  tech- 
nological limitations,  resulted  in  a  trans- 
mission time  to  Earth  of  about  8  hours 
for  each  picture — far  slower  than  the 
telephoto  copy  machine.  Today,  Mariner 
6  and  7,  with  new  transmission  system 
and  the  DSN  210-foot  Goldstone  an- 
tenna, will  deliver  one  picture  in  5.5 
minutes.  32  pictures  in  3  hours. 

That  rate  compares  with  Apollo  11 's 
9,900  pictures  per  5.5  minutes,  hence 
Mars  will  not  appear  as  live  TV  on  the 
home  screen  but  rather  as  a  series  of 
still  images,  each  gradually  filling  in  the 
face  of  the  TV  tube. 

Mariner  6  and  7  will  snap  pictures  of 
Mars  at  intervals  of  several  hours,  first 
while  approaching  the  planet,  while 
passing  around  it,  and  then  receding 
past  it  Into  solar  orbit.  The  photos,  all 
black  and  white,  will  be  stored  on  tape, 
then  transmitted  to  Earth  on  command. 
Altogether  the  Mariner  twins  will  return 
189  pictures  of  Earth  but  they  will  not 
duplicate  views  because  Mariner  6  is  on 
course  to  pass  the  Mars  equator — 
July  31 — while  Mariner  7  will  fly  over 
the  South  Pole — August  5. 

Large  volumes  of  information  are 
flowing  back  to  engineers,  scientists  and 
flight  controllers  in  the  course  of  these 
flights.  Gains  made  in  the  recent  past 
have  resulted  in  effective,  flexible  control 
from  just  one  center  on  Earth.  Apollo 
command  is  located  at  Mission  Control 
Center,  in  Houston,  while  Mariners  are 
commanded  from  Space  Flight  Opera- 
tions Facility,  in  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory-— JPL — Pasadena.  Calif. 

N.^SA's  Office  of  Tracking  and  Data 
Acquisition  directs  these  operations. 
JPL.  which  is  operated  for  NASA  by  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology',  op- 
erates and  manages  the  deep  space  net- 
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work  for  OTDA.  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  Greenbelt.  Md.,  has  the  man- 
agement role  for  both  the  manned  space 
flight  network  and  NASCOM,  NASA's  3- 
million-mlle  communications  net,  which 
links  the  flight  operations  together  all 
about  the  globe. 

The  deep  space  network,  incidentally, 
has  continually  tracked  the  two  Mariners 
since  their  launches  last  February  24 
and  March  27;  meanwhile,  it  continues 
contact  with  four  other  flights  in  deep 
space. 


SERMON  OF  REV.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  which  we  all  know  only  too  well 
is  deeply  troubled,  it  is  rare  indeed  to 
discover  a  man  who  proposes  simple 
solutions  to  our  complex  problems.  Yet, 
it  is  still  true  that  simple,  honest  answers 
are  sometimes  the  best.  A  very  good  ex- 
ample was  a  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Flobert  E.  Lee,  pastor  of  At- 
lanta's Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeem- 
er. Reverend  Lee  called  for  a  recommit- 
ment to  God's  moral  law.  and  to  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  to  accompany 
personal  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
profit  by  his  message,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Under  God — Or  WrrHouT  God? 
(Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Atlanta. 

Ga..  Robert  E.  Lee,  D.D.,  pastor,  The  Fifth 

Sunday  After  Trinity   (Independence  Day 

Weekend),  July  6,  1969) 

Let  us  pray:  In  Thy  Word,  O  God,  Thou 
hast  cautioned  that  the  nation  whose  God  Is 
the  Lord  shall  be  blessed.  Remind  us  in  this 
brittle  age  that  Thou  dost  not  live  only  in 
the  cool  comfort  of  a  church  building,  but 
In  the  press  and  traffic  and  anguish  of  our 
daily  human  affairs.  Amen. 

Our  text  for  this  Festive  Service  of  thanks- 
giving and  of  re-commltment  to  the  Christian 
heritage  of  our  nation  Is  a  familiar  verse  from 
the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter.  It  is  the  kind  of 
text  that  speaks  to  us  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation.  It  is  a  stern  warning — and 
God  knows  we  need  It ! 

"The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  right- 
eous, and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their  pray- 
ers :  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  Is  against  them 
that  do  evil!" 

When  Peter  wrote  those  words,  the  hand- 
writing was  already  on  the  wall  for  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  The  seeds  of  decay  had  been 
planted  and  were  sending  up  their  still  ten- 
der shoots.  But  the  fact  that  they  sUll 
seemed  easy  enough  to  stamp  out  and  de- 
stroy didn't  fool  Peter!  He  knew  that  the 
weeds  of  moral  and  political  and  social  decay 
were  tougher  than  they  appeared  on  first 
glance.  He  also  realized  that  the  secret  of 
personal  and  national  greatness  and  right- 
eousness was  faith  and  trust  in  God's  will 
and  God's  revealed  way  for  man! 

The  stentorian  phrase  of  oratory  in  the 
Roman  Senate — the  proud  words  Inscribed  In 
marble  on  the  pubUc  buildings  of  Rome — 
the  aflfluent.  comfort-seeking  social  order 
which  the  privileged  people  of  the  Empire 
enjoyed — the  occasional  wars  which  seemed 
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to  keep  patriotism  at  a  high  level — the  still 
fairly  easy  domination  of  the  Mediterranean 
Civilization  by  the  Roman  ESnplre — Peter 
realized  were  all  a  part  of  a  web  in  which 
people  were  trapped  in  the  shallow  belief 
that  nothing  would  ever  destroy  the  great 
name  of  Rome  and  bring  it  to  the  dust! 

History,  as  we  all  know,  wrote  a  different 
conclusion — and  looking  back,  the  words  and 
writings  of  Peter  might  have  made  the  dif- 
ference! "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
rlghteoiis,  but  His  face  is  against  those  that 
do  evil!" 

The  parallels  between  Rome  In  the  F*lrst 
Century  and  America  In  the  20th  Century 
may  be  more  similar  or  more  nearly  Identical 
than  we  like  to  admit.  Without  any  apolo- 
gies, our  Services  today  have  been  planned 
to  bring  us  to  our  knees  before  God,  In  re- 
pentance and  in  re-commltment,  as  we  face 
the  deep  Issues  of  our  corporate  life  in 
America  today!  In  my  mind,  that  Is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  Gospel!  If  for 
some  it  seems  too  much  like  unquestioning 
patriotism,  and  the  equating  of  the  Chrlst- 
tlan  Faith  with  American  democracy,  then 
you  win  miss  the  point  of  It  sill ! 

You,  as  a  Christian  congregation,  and  I,  as 
a  Christian  minister,  are  not  here  to  affirm 
or  to  re-affirm  political  points  of  view!  We 
are  here  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are,  and 
whether  we  want  to  be.  a  people  under  God, 
or  a  people  without  God_|/<^Tie  inescapable 
question  Is  what  must  happen  to  us  if  we  are 
to  be  truly  a  nation  under  God? 

We  might  spend  our  whole  time  describing 
and  bemoaning  what  has  been  happening. 
But  we  all  know  what  has  been  and  is  hap- 
pening— and  a  hundred  different  ways  of 
defining  and  describing  it  will  ultimately 
end  up  at  the  same  answer ! 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  are  becoming  a  na- 
tion of  pagans — of  raw  secularists — of  pleas- 
ure-crazy Individuals — and  callous,  unldeal- 
Istic  pragmatlsts!  Millions  and  millions  of 
unhappy,  unfulfilled  f>eople,  snatching  pleas- 
ure and  success  and  security  on  a  "catch  as 
catch  can"  basis — consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously belittling  and  ridiculing  and  desert- 
ing the  Ideals,  the  standards,  the  institutions 
and  the  faith  that  gave  us  hope  and  vision 
and  greatness  in  the  past!  There  are  those 
who  say  It  Is  too  late  to  change  the  tide — 
and  their  shrill  voices  are  drowning  out 
those  who  still  have  faith  in  what  we  have 
been — In  what  we  ought  to  be — and  in  what, 
under  God,  we  may  still  become ! 

At  least  for  these  few  moments.  In  the 
splendor  and  freedom  of  worship,  we  can 
and  may  have  our  say.  There  are  three  deep 
needs  In  America  T6day,  and  unless  the  pres- 
ent mood  of  life  Is  reversed,  we  shall,  like 
the  Roman  Empire  in  which  Peter  lived, 
vUtlmately  destroy  ourselves,  and  tourists  of 
the  future  centuries  may  swarm  over  our 
ruins — Intrigued  by  the  fact  that  so  rich 
and  powerful  and  great  a  nation  couldn't 
produce  enough  people  of  faith  and  char- 
acter to  make  Its  Ideals  work! 

The  first  deep  and  obvious  need  we  face 
today  Is  the  need  for  a  rebirth  of  commit- 
ment to  law  and  order — God's  moral  law — 
God's  clear  design  for  His  world  and  uni- 
verse! The  bitter  truth  Is  that  we  have  talked 
far  too  much  in  recent  times  about  law  and 
order  as  a  political  commitment,  rather  than 
as  a  moral  commitment,  or  a  faith  commit- 
ment! 

Whenever  there  Is  a  breakdown  In  civil 
law  and  order,  it  Is  because  there  has  al- 
ready been  a  breakdown  in  respect  for  moral 
law  and  order!  What  made  America  great  at 
its  inception  nearly  two  centuries  ago  was 
not  It  civil  code,  but  its  monl  perspective. 
God's  blessings  upon  us  as  a  nation  are  not 
the  fruit  of  obedience  to  our  stitutes  and 
laws,  but  of  our  obedience  to  His  revealed 
Truth.  God's  mercy  never  operates  out  of  the 
context  of  His  law  and  Justice! 

We  seem,  as  a  nation,  to  be  all  hung  up 
on  the  idea  that  God's  mercy  Is  the  reward 
of    obedience    to    our    civil    code    of    laws; 
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whereaa  the  deeper  truth  Is  that  His  mercy 
Is  the  reward  of  righteousness  toward  Him! 
Justice,  In  the  ultimate  senses,  is  not  what  a 
court  deals  out.  It  is  what  God  deals  out  to 
the  unrighteous!  Mercy  is  not  a  clever  law- 
yer and  a  loose  judicial  system,  but  God's 
response  to  a  repentant  man ! 

It  Is  profoundly  true  that  what  we  all  need 
is  mercy — and  God's  mercy  always  depends 
upon  our  commitment  to  be  obedient  to  His 
Law  and  His  Truth !  What  will  bring  renewed 
greatness  to  tis  as  a  nation  Is  not  better 
statutes,  but  a  holy  fear  of  God's  Justice! 

And  this  Is  second.  As  a  nation,  we  deeply 
and  desperately  need  a  resurrection  of  faith 
In  the  Ideals  of  the  Goepel.  Is  that  too  obvi- 
ous, or  too  pious  sounding?  A  thoughfui 
young  man  said  to  me  recently,  "Faith  is  for 
the  birds!"  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  birds  may  have  more  faith  than  many 
people. 

What  has  happened  to  our  conviction 
about  the  dignity  of  all  men?  What  has  hap. 
pened  to  the  virtues  of  courage,  and  sacrifice, 
and  self-discipline?  What  has  happened,  as 
we  asked  last  week,  to  the  spirit  of  charity? 
What  has  happened  to  our  sense  of  oblii^a- 
tlon  to  each  other,  upwn  which  our  nation 
was  founded?  What  has  happened,  deep 
within  us,  to  our  Instinctive  longing  for 
eternal  meaning  and  eternal  life?  What  lias 
happened  to  us  that  makes  us  measure  ev- 
erything, pretty  nearly  everything.  In  terms 
of  economics?  What  has  happened  to  us  that 
haa  turned  thousands  and  thousands  of 
youth  on  the  loose,  barefooted,  unbathod, 
long-haired,  hollow-eyed,  and  camouflaging 
their  anger  with  trips  and  love-ins? 

Headed  in  the  present  direction,  we  are 
surely  not  headed  for  any  deep  and  great 
renewal  in  our  nation.  The  issue  is  not  a 
matter  of  going  back  to  some  Imaginary  old 
days,  but  going  forward  In  a  new  direction, 
like  Peter  and  James  and  John,  In  the  Ga-^pel 
for  today,  to  follow  the  Master!  The  direc- 
tion signs  at  the  crossroads  where  we  arc  'o- 
day  are  clear!  This  way  to  hope!  This  wav  to 
no  hope ! 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  third  deep  and 
obvious  need  of  our  nation.  We  need  a  power- 
ful renewal  of  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. What  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing, particularly  in  the  past  few  years.  :>  an 
angry  demand  by  millions  of  people  :or 
personal  rights!  A  crack-pot  woman  docsnt 
like  prayer  In  our  public  schools,  so  we 
eliminate  that.  Ten  million  people  don't 
want  to  work,  so  we  put  them  on  welfare. 
We  arrest  a  known  criminal  and  then  tell 
him  how  to  beat  the  rap! 

When  you  read  the  Gospel  and  think  about 
it,  one  of  the  unmistakable  facts  about  :t  !s 
that  it  puts  the  responsibility  for  a  mans 
life,  first  of  all,  upon  each  man  himself  To 
be  sure,  it  calls  men  to  concern  for  others 
but  only  because,  first  of  all,  we  are  c.aied 
as  individuals,  to  stand  before  God! 

I  still  remember  that  sentence  In  Life 
Magazine,  many  years  ago: 

"We  shall  never  achieve  true  greatness  in 
America  until  we  get  over  the  idea  that  what 
one  man  does  or  believes  Is  not  important  to 
all  of  us." 

You  can  reword  it.  in  the  light  of  1969. 
and  put  It  this  way:  We  shall  never  know 
true  greatness  until  every  man.  as  an  in- 
dividual, feels  and  bears  the  weight  and  bur- 
den of  his  own  life — and  his  own  ultimate 
destiny! 

The  words  of  Peter,  la  the  Epistle  for  to- 
day, pull  it  all  together: 

'The  eves  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  rlght- 
e'us;  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against 
them  that  do  evil!" 

Td  be  sure,  in  conclusion,  there  are  no 
simple  answers.  The  problems  are  complex 
but  there  is  one  basic  decision — which  muit 
be  consciously  made,  deep  In  the  soul  oi 
every  man,  and  which,  if  it  Is  not  con- 
sciously made,  will  be  made  by  default!  It 
Is  this:  Do  we  want  our  nation  to  be  a 
nation  under  God,  or  without  God?  The  de- 


cision seems,  in  this  perilous  time,  to  hang 
in  the  balance! 


LET'S   SET   BLACK   HISTORY 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  'Wil- 
liam Loren  Katz,  author  of  last  year's 
award-winning  "Eyewitness:  The  Negro 
in  American  History,"  in  an  interview 
that  was  presented  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest, recently  stated  that  the  most  valid 
of  the  student  demands  on  campuses  to- 
day is  the  request  that  Negro  history 
and  culture  be  taught  on  a  vastly  ex- 
panded scale. 

Mr,  Katz'  answers  to  many  of  the 
problems  that  the  American  educational 
system  faces  today  are  very  valid  and 
merit  every  American's  attention.  The 
answers  that  Mr.  Katz  gives  show  that 
we  can  innovate  our  present  system  in 
respect  to  Negro  culture  and  history 
without  a  revolution  on  our  college  cam- 
puses and  in  our  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary school  systems. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  today 
is  that  most  Americans  are  not  aware  of 
the  contributions  that  black  individuals 
and  black  groups  have  made  to  our  coun- 
tn>'.  Americans  should  be  aware  of  these 
contributions  and  strive  to  learn  more 
about  the  accomplishments  of  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  an  effort  toward  increasing 
our  general  awareness  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  black  citizens  to  the  quality 
of  .'\merican  life: 

Let's   Set  Black   History   Straight 

( An  interview  with  William  Loren  Katz) 

I  Note. — William  Loren  Katz  Is  author  of 
last  year's  award-winning  Eyewitness:  The 
Neqro  in  American  History  (Pitman),  which 
the  Negro  Book  Club  has  called  "the  best 
history  book  In  print  on  the  American  Ne- 
gro "  He  has  served  as  consultant  to  the  edu- 
cation departments  of  New  York  and  North 
Carolina,  and  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
He  is  general  editor  of  the  Arno  Press- New 
York  Times  reprint  series.  The  American 
Neqro:  His  History  and  Literature.  For  the 
past  15  years  he  has  taught  American  history 
in  New  York  City  and  Hartsdale,  NY.,  high 
schools.) 

Q.  Mr.  Katz,  In  recent  months,  campuses 
all  over  the  nation  have  been  in  an  uproar 
over  student  demands.  One  of  the  most  ve- 
hement and  persistent  demands  Is  that  Ne- 
gro history  and  culture  be  taught  on  a  vast- 
ly expanded  scale.  Do  you  think  this  Is  Jus- 
tifiable? 

.^  I  do.  I  think  It's  probably  one  of  the 
most  valid  of  the  student  protests.  I  hate  to 
see  it  linked  in  people's  minds  with  the  more 
unreasonable  demands  of  extremists,  because 
the  need  for  black  history  Is  great  through- 
out our  educational  system. 

Q    Why  is  It  suddenly  so  Important? 

.^  It  has  always  been  Important.  When 
you  teach  partial  history,  everybody  loses.  It's 
high  time  to  teach  the  new  generation  of 
youngsters  to  avoid  the  ignorance,  distor- 
tions and  falsehoods  of  the  past. 
Q.  In  fairness  to  black  citizens? 

A  In  fairness  to  all  our  citizens.  Certainly 
black  people  should  know  about  the  con- 
tributions that  black  Individuals  and  black 
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groupw  have  made  In  the  building  of  America. 
This  is  terribly  important  for  their  pride, 
their  self-image,  their  self-esteem.  But  It's 
perhaps  even  more  important  for  white  peo- 
ple to  know.  For  if  you  believe  that  a  man 
has  no  history  worth  mentioning,  it's  easy  to 
assume  that  he  has  no  humanity  worth  de- 
fending. Let's  face  It:  we  have  a  major  racial 
problem  In  this  country — and  the  only  way 
we'll  finally  eradicate  it  Is  through  educa- 
tion. Nothing  else  will  destroy  the  stereotypes 
and  myths  that  have  been  built  up  through 
the  years. 

Q.  What  sort  of  myths? 

A.  The  chief  myth  Is  the  conviction  that 
since  the  Negro's  accomplishments  don't  ap- 
pear In  the  history  books,  he  didn't  have  any. 
Most  people  are  genuinely  astonished  when 
they  learn  that  blacks  sailed  with  Columbus, 
marched  with  Balboa  and  Ftzarro  and  Cor- 
tes, fought  side  by  side  with  white  Americans 
In  all  our  wars.  They're  amazed  when  you 
tell  them  about  PhllUs  Wheatley,  who 
learned  English  as  a  slave  in  Boston  and 
wrote  poetry  so  successfully  that  Voltaire 
praised  her  and  George  Washington  asked 
her  to  come  to  see  him.  They  never  heard 
of  Benjamin  Banneker,  a  mathematician  and 
surveyor  who  was  appointed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  three-man 
commission  that  planned  and  laid  out  the 
city  of  Washington. 

Q.  Why  has  the  black  contribution  been 
Ignored  by  historians?  Is  it  some  kind  of  con- 
spiracy? 

A.  Conspiracy  is  too  harsh  a  word.  But 
certainly  there  has  been  a  tendency  all  along 
to  treat  the  black  man  as  If  he  were  Invisi- 
ble. Paul  Revere's  famous  drawing  of  the 
Boston  Massacre  shows  a  battle  among 
whites,  despite  the  fact  that  blacks  were 
present  and  one  leader,  Crlspus  Attucks,  a 
Negro,  was  among  the  five  Americans  shot 
down.  Little  has  been  written  about  the  5000 
American  Negroes  who  fought  In  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  they  were  In  every  Important  battle. 
James  Armlstead,  a  slave,  spied  so  success- 
fully for  Lafayette  that  the  Frenchman  asked 
the  'Virginia  legislature  to  grant  him  his 
freedom— and  It  did.  In  the  War  of  1812.  at 
least  one  out  of  every  six  men  In  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  a  Negro.  At  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans.  Andrew  Jackson  had  two  battalions 
of  free  Negroes,  all  volunteers.  In  the  Civil 
War.  more  than  200,000  black  troops  fought 
in  the  Union  army  and  navy,  and  won  22 
Medals  of  Honor. 

Q.  How.  then,  did  the  image  of  the  Negro 
as  a  proud  fighting  man  disapjjear? 

A.  To  Justify  the  hideous  institution  of 
slavery,  slaveholders  had  to  create  the  myth 
of  the  docile,  slow-witted  black,  incapable  of 
self-improvement,  even  contented  with  his 
lot.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  slave  fought  for  his  freedom  at  every 
chance  he  got.  There  were  numerous  cases 
of  successful  uprisings  on  slave  ships,  and 
Nat  Turner's  plantation  revolt  of  1831  was 
only  one  of  many  Yet  the  myth  of  docility 
has  persisted. 

Q.  In  what  other  areas  has  the  truth  been 
distorted  or  suppressed? 

A.  There  are  many.  If  I  had  to  single  out 
two.  I  think  I'd  choose  the  role  of  the  black 
as  an  Inventor,  and  then  the  part  he  played 
in  the  winning  of  the  West.  Most  people 
have  heard  of  George  Washington  Carver, 
who  devised  scores  of  new  uses  for  the  lowly 
peanut.  But  who  ever  heard  of  Norbert  Ril- 
lleux,  who  in  1846  invented  a  vacuum  pan 
that  revolutionized  the  sugar-refining  indus- 
try by  speeding  up  the  mechanical  process 
and  making  the  sugar  smooth  and  white? 
Or  of  Elijah  McCoy,  who  in  1872  Invented 
the  drip  cup  that  feeds  oil  to  the  moving 
parts  of  heavy  machinery  and  who  held  more 
than  57  patents  for  other  devices?  How  many 
know  that  Negroes  are  credited  with  Invent- 
ing such  diverse  items  as  Ice  cream,  the  golf 
tee.  potato  chips,  the  player  piano,  the  gas 
mask  and  the  first  traffic  light?  Not  many! 
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As  for  the  winning  of  the  West,  the  black 
cowboy  and  the  black  frontiersman  have  been 
almost  totally  Ignored.  Yet  in  the  typical 
trail  crew  of  eight  men  that  drove  cattle  up 
the  Chlsholm  Trail,  at  least  two  were  blacks. 
The  black  troopers  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  composed  one-fifth  of  all  the 
mounted  troops  assigned  to  protect  the 
frontier  after  the  Civil  War — but  you'd 
never  know  that  from  watching  television! 

Some  people  don't  think  these  omissions 
are  very  Important.  Not  long  ago.  a  woman 
teacher  asked  me  scornfully,  "What  dlfler- 
ence  do  black  cowboys  make?"  They  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference.  The  cowboy  Is 
the  archetype  of  American  folk  hero. 
Youngsters  identify  with  him  instantly.  The 
average  horse  opera  Is  really  a  kind  of  moral- 
ity play,  with  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  and 
right  finally  triumphing  over  wrong.  You 
should  see  the  amazement  and  relief  on 
black  youngsters'  faces  when  they  learn  that 
their  ancestors  really  had  a  part  In  all  that. 

Q.  Does  a  whiff  of  this  sort  of  knowledge 
stimulate  their  Interest  in  learning  In 
general? 

A.  It  certainly  does.  One  day,  in  one  of  my 
classes,  I  wrote  on  the  blackboard  that  be- 
tween 1870  and  1901  there  were  22  Negroes 
In  Congreee,  Including  two  Senators  from 
Mississippi.  Immediately,  a  black  youngster 
in  the  back  row  yelled  out,  "I  don't  believe 
It!"  When  he  finally  went  to  the  library  and 
found  that  I  was  right,  he  really  came  alive 
Once  considered  a  non-reader,  he  wrote  a 
ten-page  pmper  on  the  Negro  in  World  War 
n,  and  another  one  on  James  Baldwin. 

Q.  What  si>eclflc  teaching  changes  would 
you  recommend? 

A.  What  we  really  need,  from  the  earliest 
grades  up  through  college  and  even  into  the 
postgraduate  level,  is  preparation  for  life  in  a 
multi-racial  society.  For  years,  our  elemen- 
tary-school textb«}oks  have  depicted  only 
white  middle-  or  upper-middle-class  chil- 
dren. We  need  teaching  materials  that  re- 
flect other  aspects  of  American  life,  especially 
picture  materials,  because  pictures  convey 
Ideas  to  youngsters  far  better  than  words. 

At  junior-high  and  high-school  levels,  we 
should  start  blending  this  material  Into 
courses  on  American  history.  Until  this  is 
done.  It  may  be  necessary  to  offer  separate 
courses  on  black  history.  The  problem  often 
is  how  to  motivate  the  white  teacher.  The 
old  complaint  that  teaching  materials  aren't 
available  Is  no  longer  valid:  teachers'  guides 
are  available;  the  homework  has  been  done. 
What  we  must  do  now  Is  make  teachers 
realize  how  exciting  and  stimulating  all  this 
fresh  new  material  can  be.  If  it  causes  a  few 
sparks  to  fly  in  a  classroom,  why  so  much 
the  better!  It's  a  lot  more  constructive  to 
have  a  confrontation  In  a  classroom,  with  the 
teacher  as  arbitrator,  than  to  have  it  in  the 
streets. 

Q.  What  about  college  level? 

A.  At  college  level  we  can  begin  to  special- 
ize. African  history,  until  recently,  has  been 
badly  neglected.  By  the  15th  century,  for 
example,  the  kingdom  of  Songhay  In  West 
Africa  has  developed  a  banking  system,  a 
school  system  and  a  complete  code  of  laws. 
Its  university  at  Timbuktu  offered  courses  in 
surgery,  law  and  literature  to  scholars  from 
Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  from  Africa. 

I  think  a  course  on  the  so-called  Negro 
Renaissance  in  Harlem  during  the  1920s, 
focusing  on  such  black  poets  as  Claude 
McKay,  Langston  Hughes  and  Countee  Cul- 
len.  could  be  just  as  rewarding  as,  say,  a 
course  on  the  English  Lake-District  poets  of 
the  19th  century. 

'  Q.  Do  you  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
black  history  should  be  taught  only  by  black 
teachers? 

A.  No,  I  don't  The  color  of  your  skin  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  vour  qualifications  as  a 
teacher. 

Q.  Why  is  this  proposal  made  so  often, 
then? 
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A.  Look  at  the  situation  from  the  black 
point  of  view  If  for  generations  you've  been 
knocking  on  a  door  that  won't  open,  you  may 
easily  become  convinced  that  the  keepers  of 
the  door  are  your  enemies  forever.  Also.  I 
think  there's  a  feeling  among  some  blacks 
that  when  whites  and  blacks  get  together  in 
a  Joint  effort  the  whites,  sometimes  more 
articulate  or  better  educated,  tend  to  take 
over  It's  a  pcychologlcal  thing  Understand- 
able, but  In  my  opinion  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  college  students 
should  have  a  say  in  what  courses  are  taught? 

A.  Let  me  answer  that  question  this  way. 
If  I  were  a  high-school  principal  or  college 
dean,  and  students  came  to  me  with  a  de- 
mand for  any  legitimate  body  of  knowledge, 
I  would  nnd  it  hard  to  turn  them  down. 
After  all,  the  biggest  problem  that  teachers 
generally  face  Is  student  apathy.  If  they're 
already  fired  up  with  a  hunger  for  knowledge, 
I'd  be  Inclined  to  give  three  cheers  and  to 
make  It  available. 

Q.  In  this  whole  area  of  black  history,  do 
you  see  any  hopeful  signs  of  progress? 

A.  Certainly.  Rep.  James  H.  Scheuer.  of 
New  York,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  commission  on  Afro-American  his- 
tory \aa  culture.  Many  states,  including 
Southeca  ones,  now  reject  textbooks  that 
don't  reflect  our  pluralistic  society.  Maga- 
zines and  other  media  are  doing  their  part. 
The  most  hopeful  sign  of  all,  I  think,  is  the 
way  youngsters  devour  this  Information.  And 
why  not?  It's  new,  it's  exciting — and  It's 
true. 

Q.  What  can  the-average  parent  do  to  help? 

A.  He  can  take  an  Interest  in  his  children's 
history  books.  If  they're  inadequate,  he  can 
complain.  If  they're  honest,  he  can  read  them 
himself.  He  can  be  concerned  about  summer 
reading  lists.  He  can  try  to  get  good  books 
on  black  history  into  his  public  library.  He 
can  even  donate  such  books  himself. 

It's  really  Just  a  matter  of  replacing  Ig- 
norance, and  the  prejudice  that  springs  from 
ignorance,  with  knowledge.  And  what  a  pain- 
less and  satlsfyine  way  to  help  solve  racial 
conflict:  read  a  book,  digest  Its  Information, 
absorb  its  meaning,  relive  history — and  dis- 
cuss it  all  -vith  friends.  Surely  that's  better 
than  bricks  or  clubs  In  the  streets! 

Once.  I  remember,  several  yoimgsters 
stopped  after  class  to  discuss  the  topic  that 
we  had  been  studying.  One  of  them,  a  white 
student,  obsened  that  after  all  the  yeai«  of 
neglect  it  might  be  easy  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  exaggerating  black  achievements  or 
contributions.  A  black  youngster  standing  be- 
side him  spoke  up.  'There's  no  need  for 
that.  '  he  said  proudly.  "The  truth  will  do." 

If  s  a  phrase.  I  think,  that  might  well  be 
engraved  over  every  classroom  door  and  on 
every  teacher's  heart  and  mind.  We  need  no 
more:  we  should  not  settle  for  less.  The  truth 
will  do. 


MICHAEL  L.  BENEDUM.  OIL  PIO- 
NEER AND  PHILANTHROPIST 
BORN  100  YEARS  AGO  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  regularly  call  atten- 
tion to  the  anniversaries  of  notable 
events.  This  is  a  worthwhile  tradition. 
The  Nation  and  our  citizens  must  re- 
member their  vast  and  varied  heritage. 
We  need  to  know  of  the  people  who  cre- 
ated it  as  the  building  stones  on  which 
we  live  in  the  present  and  are  construct- 
ing for  the  future. 
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I  call  attention  today  to  an  event,  like 
most  great  events,  inauspicious  when  it 
occurred,  that  resulted  in  far-reaching 
developments  in  our  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Today  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Michael  L.  Benedum,  surely  one 
of  the  unique  men  America  has  pro- 
duced. Mike  Benedum,  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  well,  contributed  much 
to  the  industrial  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  other  coimtries.  In  the  proc- 
ess he  amassed  an  immense  personal  for- 
tune which  he  regarded  as  entrusted  to 
him  only  for  safekeeping  and  which  he 
used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  was 
a  genius  at  his  business,  one  of  the  most 
competitive  in  existence,  yet  he  was  a 
gentle,  philosophical  man  filled  with 
warm,  human  compassion. 

Mike  Benedum  lived  a  long,  active,  and 
useful  life,  filled  with  personal  accom- 
plishments and  with  many  valuable 
achievements  in  building  a  better  world. 
Like  so  many  of  our  truly  great  men. 
Mike  Benedum's  beginnings  were  hum- 
ble. He  was  born  July  16,  1869,  in  the 
little  town  of  Bridgeport.  W.  Va.,  the  son 
of  a  farmer.  Life  on  the  mountainous 
farms  of  West  Virginia  was  difficult  in 
those  days,  and  young  Mike's  formal 
schooling  lasted  for  only  10  years,  and 
then  only  for  4  months  a  year,  before  he 
had  to  devote  full  time  to  work. 

At  the  age  of  20,  he  left  home  and  im- 
mediately encountered  one  of  those 
strange  quirks  of  fate  that  can  suddenly 
and  permanently  change  lives.  Ridinc  on 
a  train  to  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  he  of- 
fered his  seat  to  an  older  person.  The 
man  was  impressed  by  this  polite  youth 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  offered 
him  a  job.  The  man  was  John  Worthing- 
ton,  then  a  supervisor  for  the  South 
Penn  Oil  Co..  and  this  job  started  young 
Benedum  on  a  fantastic  career  that  was 
to  earn  him  the  title  of  the  "King  of  the 
Wildcatters." 

For  more  than  50  years  Benedum 
ranged  about  the  world  bringing  in  new 
oil  fields  at  a  rapid  rate,  discovering 
more  oil  reserves  than  have  ever  been 
found  by  a  single  individual. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  Benedum's 
inexhaustible  energy  and  his  lusting  for 
the  adventure  of  exploring  the  unknown 
depths  of  the  earth  urged  him  on 
throughout  his  exciting  life.  And,  for  a 
man  who  never  played  a  hand  of  poker 
and  never  placed  a  wager  on  a  sports 
event.  Mike  Benedum  was  one  of  the 
most  avid  gamblers.  All  of  his  career  was 
a  gamble.  Sometimes  he  lost,  but  more 
often  he  won  in  the  game  where  the 
stakes  were  high. 

While  the  benefits  of  the  game  were 
big,  the  losses  were  of  the  same  magni- 
tude, and  Benedum  suffered  setbacks 
that  might  have  broken  lesser  men.  One 
such  loss  resulted  from  the  only  time 
that  he  elected  to  play  it  safe  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Shortly  after  making  his 
first  fortune,  his  brother  advised  him 
to  abandon  the  oil  business,  so  Benedum 
put  his  money  into  glass  and  ceramics. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was  broke  and 
hurried  back  immediately  to  the  sticky, 
black  oil  which  was  his  first  love. 

His  own  words  best  des'^ribe  the  at- 
titude that  earned  him  through  ad- 
versity : 
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I've  had  no  ulcers  because  I've  had  con- 
fidence, faith  and  ptatlence  to  carry  me 
through.  If  half-way  up  an  obstacle  I'd  meet 
a  streak  of  bad  luck.  I  kept  right  on  going 
'till  I  was  over  the  top. 

There  were  plenty  of  obstacles  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  world  of  oil  well  drill- 
ing, but  Mike  was  a  master  of  persever- 
ance and  it  paid  off  handsomely.  He 
opened  the  great  oil  fields  of  west  Tex- 
as, pioneered  in  Illinois,  drilled  in  Colom- 
bia and  the  Philippines,  and  was  instm- 
mental  in  the  development  of  the  vast 
oil  reserves  in  Rumania. 

Even  when  he  was  past  the  age  of  80. 
Mike  Benedum  personally  directed  the 
prospecting  activities  of  his  company  in 
Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  his 
85th  birthday  he  gave  this  formula  for 
his  continuing  vigor: 

I  have  been  asked  how  I  keep  going  at  my 
age.  My  formula  Is  to  keep  busy  so  that  the 
years  go  by  unnoticed.  To  despise  nothing 
except  selfishness,  meanness  and  corrup- 
tion; fear  nothing  except  cowardice,  dis- 
loyalty and  Indifference;  covet  nothing  that 
Is  my  neighbor's  except  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  his  gentleness  of  spirit;  think  many, 
many  times  of  my  friends  and.  If  possible! 
seldom  of  my  enemies. 

So  long  as  I  can  work  and  enjoy  the  kind 
words  of  approval  of  my  associates  and  the 
warm  handclasp  of  the  younger  gener.itljn. 
I  see  no  reason  why  every  day  should  not  be 
as  much  of  a  challenge  to  a  man  of  85  as  it 
Is  to  them. 

As  I  see  it.  age  is  not  a  question  of 
years  ...  It  Is  a  state  of  mind.  You  are  .is 
young  as  your  faith,  and  today  I  think  I 
have  more  faith  In  my  fellow-man,  in  my 
country  and  In  my  God  than  I  have  ever 
had. 

With  this  philosophy  to  guide  him, 
Mike  Benedum  remained  active  in  busi- 
ness until  2  years  before  his  death  10 
years  ago,  shortly  after  his  90th  birth- 
day. 

Mike  Benedum  proved  that  the  Amer- 
ican dream  can  come  true  for  anyone 
with  the  initiative  and  energy  to  grasp 
the  opportimities  that  exist  in  our  coun- 
tiy.  How  else  could  a  poor  farm  boy  from 
the  West  Virginia  hills  gather  in  a  for- 
tune while  discovering  great  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas  to  power  the  Nations 
economy/ 

Although  Mike  Benedum  made  Pitts- 
burgh his  home  for  most  of  his  adult 
rfe.  he  never  forgot  his  West  Virginia 
birthplace,  and  he  came  back  very  often. 
Just  before  his  death  he  longed  to  jour- 
ney tD  Bridgeport  for  one  more  visit  and. 
indeed,  wondered  if  perhaps  he  should 
never  have  left.  He  recognized  that  the 
nature  of  his  business  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  Mve  in  Pittsburgh,  but  he  also 
recognized  the  needs  of  his  native  State. 
3  State  h?  loved  and  whose  people  were 
"his  own." 

The  great  wildcatter's  only  son.  Claude 
Worthington,  died  as  a  young  man  in 
1917.  But  his  nam?  is  widely  known 
t'lr  uo'h  the  Claude  Worthington  Bene- 
r'um  Foundation,  which  Mike  Benedum 
e-^tiblished  as  the  vehicle  for  distribut- 
i  ig  a  sizable  portion  of  his  fortune. 

Th?  foundation  was  the  crowning 
^chi've*^ent  of  Mike  Benedum's  life,  a 
life  based  on  giving,  always  doing  more 
than  was  expected  of  him  without  ex- 
pect'"? return. 

Mike  Benedum  chose  his  hometown  of 
Bridgeport  as  the  recipient  of  substan- 


tial portions  of  his  philanthropy.  He 
started  by  restoring  the  town's  old  ceme- 
teries, then  built  a  new  Methodist  church 
and  provided  the  town  with  a  civic 
center. 

But  his  generosity  was  widespread. 
Many  small  colleges  in  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  have 
benefited  through  grants  from  the  foun- 
dation, and  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  have  been  aided  in  obtaining  a 
college  education  by  Benedum  scholar- 
ships. 

Equally  important  with  personal  suc- 
cess in  the  life  of  Mike  Benedum  was 
the  concern  and  comparison  for  his  fel- 
low men.  This  prompted  him  to  devote  a 
substantial  portion  of  his  wealth  to 
charitable  and  humanitarian  pursuits. 
The  heart  of  Mike  Benedum  has  touched 
unnumbered  people,  especially  our  youth. 

Mike  Benedum  has  been  dead  for  10 
years,  but  his  work  goes  on  as  before 
through  the  foundation,  now  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  his  nephew.  Paul 
G  Benedum.  Sr.,  as  president.  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  foundation's 
board  with  such  devoted  and  able  men 
as  Henry  A.  Bergstrom,  John  A.  Byerly. 
David  A.  Johnson.  James  G.  Harlow,  and 
Byron  B.  Randolph.  All  of  them  are  ded- 
icated to  the  ideals  of  Mike  Benedum 
and  to  canning  out  his  wishes  through 
the  foundation. 

For  many  years  one  of  Benedum's 
close  associates  was  Sam  T.  Mallison, 
a  talented  newspaperman  and  author 
who  came  out  of  West  Virginia  to  work 
with  the  great  wildcatter.  Mallison  be- 
lieved in  Beneduin  and  was  fascinated 
by  his  career.  This  intense  interest  re- 
sulted in  a  book  about  Benedum  and 
other  writings.  In  one  moving  little  story. 
Mallison  tells  of  the  last  days  of  Mike 
Benedum  before  his  death  in  1959.  In  it 
he  includes  a  codicil  Benedum  had  added 
to  his  will  and  which  I  believe  states 
succinctly  and  with  feeling,  in  his  own 
words,  the  essence  of  the  man  and  his 
character. 

It  reads: 

The  disposition  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
estate  Is  never  an  easy  assignment.  It  has 
been  a  thorny  and  laborious  problem  for  me 
betfause.  recognizing  my  frailty  and  Inade- 
quacy. I  have  not  been  able  to  lose  sight 
of  the  awesome  responsibility  Involved. 

If  I  could  have  looked  upon  my  material 
goods  as  personal  property,  belonging  to  me 
alone,  my  task  would  have  been  immeasur- 
ably lighter.  But  I  have  never  regarded  my 
possessions  in  that  light.  Providence  gives 
no  ;ee  simple  title  to  such  possessions.  As  I 
have  seen  it.  all  of  the  elements  of  the  earth 
belong  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  He 
has.  .as  a  part  of  the  Divine  Purpose,  dis- 
tributed them  unevenly  among  His  children, 
holding  each  relatively  accountable  for  their 
wi.=p  i;se  and  disposition. 

I  liave  always  felt  that  I  have  been  only 
a  t'UEtee  for  such  material  wealth  as  Provl- 
denre  has  placed  In  my  hands.  This  trustee- 
ship has  weighed  heavily  upon  me.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  final  responsibility  of  my  stew- 
ardship. I  have  sought  to  utilize  such  wisdom 
and  understanding  of  equity  as  the  Creator 
has  given  me.  No  one  with  any  regard  for 
his  responslbilitv  to  his  God  and  his  fellow 
man  should  do  less.  No  one  can  do  more. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  in  certain 
provisions  of  this  Last  Will  and  Testament, 
I  have  been  swayed  to  some  extent  by  the 
tender  sentiment  that  I  have  for  the  land  of 
my  birth  and  by  my  affection  for  those  who 
are  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself. 
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While  I  may  seem  to  have  been  generous 
to  these  loved  ones  who  are  the  blood  of  my 
biood.  I  know  from  experience  that  I  am  In 
reality  merely  passing  a  responsibility  to 
them. 

The  book  Is  not  closed.  The  responsibility 
Is  merely  lessened  and  divided.  It  Is  none 
the  less  fearful.  I  hope  that  these  loved 
ones  of  mine  will  bear  with  me  In  this  last 
word  of  counsel,  as  I  again  remind  them  of 
the  obligation  that  goes  with  their  material 
heritage.  I  have  unlimited  confidence  that 
they  will  be  faithful  to  this  trust. 

As  I  have  seen  It.  life  is  but  a  proving 
ground  where  Providence  tests  the  character 
and  mettle  of  those  He  places  upon  the 
e.irth.  The  whole  course  of  mortal  existence 
Is  a  series  of  problems,  sorrows  and  difficul- 
ties. If  that  existence  be  rightly  conducted. 
it  becomes  a  progress  towards  the  fulfill- 
ment of  human  destiny.  We  must  pass 
through  the  darkness  to  reach  the  light. 

Throughout  my  adult  life,  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year.  I  have  been  InstlUed  with  the 
conviction  that  wealth  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  money,  stocks,  bonds,  broad  acres 
or  by  ownership  of  mine  and  mill.  These 
cannot  bear  testimony  to  the  staple  of  real 
excellence  of  man  or  woman.  Those  who  use 
a  material  yardstick  to  appraise  their  wealth 
and  foolishly  imagine  themselves  to  be  rich 
are  objects  of  pity.  In  their  Ignorance  and 
misanthropic  Isolation,  they  suffer  from 
shrinkage  of  the  soul. 

All  of  us  aspire  to  a  higher  and  better 
life  beyond  this,  but  I  feel  that  the  Indi- 
vidual who  seeks  to  climb  the  ladder  alone 
will  never  find  the  way  to  Paradise.  Only 
these  who  sustain  the  faltering  ones  on  the 
rungs  above  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  less  fortunate  on  the  rungs  below,  can 
approach  the  end  with  the  strength  of  sub- 
lime faith  and  confidence. 

At  the  end  of  life  each  of  us  must  face 
the  great  teacher  that  we  call  death.  Stern, 
cold  and  Irresistible,  It  walks  the  earth  In 
dread  mystery  and  lays  Its  hands  upon  all. 
The  wealth  of  empires  cannot  stay  Its  ap- 
proach. As  I  near  my  rendezvous  with  this 
common  leveler  of  mankind,  which  takes 
prince  and  pauper  alike  to  the  democracy 
of  the  grave,  I  do  so  with  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  and  with  faith  In  His  eternal 
justice. 

Life  has  been  sweet  to  me — sweet  In  the 
loved  ones  that  have  been  mine,  sweet  in 
the  friends  who  have  surrounded  me.  and 
rewarding  in  the  opportunities  that  have 
come  my  way.  I  could  not  leave  this  earth 
with  any  degree  of  happiness  or  satisfaction 
if  I  felt  that  I  had  not  tried  to  bring  some 
of  these  joys  to  these  less  fortunate  than  I 
have  been. 

We  know  not  where  seed  may  sprout.  In 
the  poorest  and  most  unregarded  child  who 
.seems  to  be  abandoned  to  Ignorance  and 
evil,  there  may  slumber  virtue.  Intellect  and 
genius.  It  Is  our  duty  to  sow  and  to  nurture, 
leaving  It  to  others  to  harvest  the  fruits  of 
our  efforts. 

While  I  am  conscious  that  my  love  for 
the  land  that  gave  me  birth  has  been  an  In- 
fluence in  guiding  the  disposition  of  my 
estate,  there  are  other  practical  reasons  why 
I  have  favored  my  native  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia It  Is  not  tliat  I  am  unmindful  or  un- 
appreclatlve  of  my  adopted  home  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  rather  that  I  have  sought  to 
appraise  and  balance  the  needs  of  each  and 
the  available  potential  for  supplying  those 
needs. 

I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  realistic 
consideration  that  Plttsisurgh  and  Pennsyl- 
vania abound  In  riches,  having  a  citizenship 
in  which  men  of  great  wealth  are  more 
common  than  rare.  West  Virginia  is  in  a  less 
fortunate  position.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  its  needs  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  my  adopted  liome.  Conse- 
quently, in  making  specific  provisions  for 
West  Virginia  Institutions.  I  have  done  so 
in  good  conscience,  with  a  sense  of  equity 
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and  with  recognition  of  a  responsibility  to 
distribute  my  estate  In  a  way  that  will  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
This  decision  was  not  made  lightly  or  Im- 
petuously. 

Conscious  that  In  this  Codicil  to  my  Last 
Will  and  Testament,  I  am  figuratively  speak- 
ing from  the  grave,  and  that  the  great  book 
of  my  account  with  the  Creator  has  been 
closed  beyond  change  or  amendment.  I  sub- 
mit my  soul  to  His  tender  mercy,  and  my 
memory  to  the  generosity  and  compassion  of 
my  fellow  man 

Th's,  then,  was  Mike  Benedum.  a  man 
I  believe  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
American  ideals  of  enterprise  and  re- 
sponsibility. Pie  saw  his  poor  start  as  no 
insurmountable  handicap  to  success,  and 
through  his  own  strength  and  intelli- 
gence reached  the  pinnacle  of  success. 
But  he  never  losl  sight  of  the  fact  that 
others  were  not  so  fortunate.  He  worked 
hard,  but  he  generously  shared  the  f  niits 
of  his  labor  with  others. 

This  singular  man  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  city  of  Dearborn  Heights,  in  my 
congressional  district  of  Michigan,  re- 
cently received  a  $317,685  loan  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  proceed  with  plans  for  an 
ambitious  urban  renewal  project. 

Approval  of  this  loan  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  several  years'  work  by  Dearborn 
Heights  city  officials,  working  with  my 
office  and  with  the  Chicago  regional  of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  Dear- 
born Heights'  plans  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  show  them 
how  one  typical  American  city  is  utiliz- 
ing one  of  the  many  programs  that  Con- 
gress has  authorized  to  help  communi- 
ties solve  their  problems  and  plan  for  the 
future. 

Dearborn  Heights  is  a  city  of  some  80,- 
000  persons,  with  an  area  of  12.7  square 
miles.  It  is  located  in  central  Wayne 
County,  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Dear- 
born and  a  few  miles  south  of  Detroit. 
It  is  bisected  by  U.S.  24 — Telegraph 
Road — and  1-94 — the  Detroit  Industrial 
Expressway — two  of  the  most  important 
highways  in  Michigan. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  April 
1963.  from  an  area  that  had  formerly 
comprised  Dearborn  township.  Progres- 
sive and  intelligent  planning  has  resulted 
in  a  city  of  fine  homes,  well-planned 
industrial  areas,  and  modem  schools. 
Dearborn  Heights  has  no  central  business 
area,  but  stores,  restaurants,  banks,  and 
other  commercial  establishments  are 
scattered  conveniently  throughout  the 
entire  city. 

In  1965.  Mayor  John  Canfield  and  oth- 
er city  officials  sought  my  help  in  apply- 
ing for  a  sun'ey  and  planning  grant  to 
begin  plans  for  residential  redevelopment 
of  a  40-acre  site,  north  of  Cherry  Hill 
Road   between  John  Daly  and  Am  boy 
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streets.  A  grant  of  $111,000  was  secured 
and  long-range  planning  was  begun. 

The  $317,685  loan  just  approved  will 
enable  the  city  to  carry  out  this  develop- 
ment. Part  of  the  land  will  be  used  for 
construction  of  much-needed  multiple 
housing  and  the  rest  will  be  developed 
for  single-family  homes.  Some  of  the 
housing  may  be  reserved  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  officials  are  also  considering  a 
plan  to  set  aside  some  of  the  land  for  a 
park. 

When  the  project  is  completed,  the 
city  will  have  transformed  a  partially 
blighted  and  largely  unused  area  into  a 
tax-producing  tract  of  land  that  will 
provide  modem  homes  for  hundreds  of 
families.  The  Federal  loan  will  be  used 
by  the  city  to  purchase  the  land  from  its 
present  owners,  and  the  money  will  be 
repaid  when  the  property  is  sold  to  pri- 
vate developers.  The  city  will  seek  bids 
and  sell  the  land  to  whichever  bidder 
submits  the  most  acceptable  plan. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  continuing  to 
work  with  Mayor  Canfleld  and  other  city 
-officials  on  plans  for  another  renewal 
development,  a  42-acre  tract  bounded  by 
Van  Born,  Inkster,  Sylvia,  and  Powers, 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  city.  This 
land  is  to  be  cleared  and  redeveloped  for 
light  industry. 

Current  members  of  the  Dearborn 
Heights  city  administration  responsible 
for  planning  these  far-reaching  pro- 
grams include  Mayor  Canfleld,  who  has 
been  the  chief  executive  since  the  city 
was  incorporated;  Clerk  Robert  Mc- 
Lachlan;  Treasurer  James  N.  Greenlaw; 
and  Councilmen  John  M.  Harris,  F.  Earl 
Caldwell.  James  T.  Doyle.  Thomas  W. 
Plunkett.  Leo  K.  Poran,  Prank  Lubinski, 
and  Lyle  C.  VanHouten. 

Primary  responsibility  for  directing  the 
program  falls  on  Harold  F.  Brunner,  ur- 
ban renewal  director,  assisted  by  Duane 
Dunick,  city  attorney,  and  Theodore 
Monolidis,  assistant  city  attorney. 

Others  who  have  served  as  city  ofiBcials 
during  the  planning  stage  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  include  John  H.  Mc- 
Greevy.  Charles  Westphal,  G.  Daniel 
Ferrara.  Robert  J.  Bullinger,  Albert 
Bates,  Houston  Lovelace,  and  Patrick 
Hackett,  members  of  the  city  council, 
and  Ronald  Prebenda,  former  city  attor- 
ney. 

To  all  of  these  dedicated  men,  I  ofifer 
my  sincere  congratulations  on  their  pub- 
lic service  and  their  contribution  to  the 
future  of  their  community.  They  have 
given  us  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
enlightened  cooperation  between  local 
officials  and  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  progressive  communities  plan  for 
the  future,  and  put  Federal  tax  dollars  to 
work  solving  local  problems  and  benefit- 
ing local  residents  and  taxpayers. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THB 
METROLINER 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.   OTTINGER.   Mr.   Speaker,   at   a 
time  when  railroad  passenger  service  is 
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deteriorating  in  every  respect,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  any  meaningful  effort 
to  reverse  the  trend.  One  recent  develop- 
ment which  many  of  us  looked  to  as  a 
step  toward  revitalizing  rail  passenger 
service  was  introduction  of  the  Penn 
Central's  Metroliner  service  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  Although 
the  Metroliner  has  some  problems,  its 
overall  performance  has  been  a  success, 
and  demonstrates  that  fast,  efficient  rail 
passenger  service  does  have  a  future. 

The  Metroliner  experience  has  a  mes- 
sage for  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  for  it  demonstrates  a  feasible 
alternative  both  to  the  alarming  and 
increasing  air  traffic  congestion  menace, 
and  the  tendency  to  pave  over  all  our 
transportation  problems  with  ribbons  of 
concrete. 

Robert  Lindsey,  writing  for  the  New 
York  Times,  presents  a  balanced  and 
perceptive  analysis  of  the  Metroliner, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  call  his  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Early  Returns  Indicate  the  Metroliner  Is 
A  Success  on  Wheels 

(By  Robert  Undsey) 

American  railroaders,  who  frankly  prefer 
hauling  cargo  to  people,  could  have  an  em- 
barrassing success  on  their  hands. 

The  Metroliner,  the  nation's  first  train 
that  offers  speed  and  comfort  to  rival  air- 
liners, seems  to  be  a  hit. 

As  the  shiny  steel-skinned  train,  which 
races  between  New  York  and  Washington  at 
speeds  up  to  120  miles  an  hour,  ended  its 
first  six  months  of  operation  yesterday,  the 
men  running  the  Metroliner  said  it  was  too 
soon  for  projections  about  its  long-term 
power  to  lure  people  from  airplanes  and 
automobiles. 

But  there  was  at  least  tentative  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  railroaders  may  be  wrong 
when  they  say  that  nobody,  except  com- 
muters, people  who  are  afraid  to  fly,  and 
nostalgic  railroad  buffs,  like  passenger  trains. 

THE  posrrivE  evidence 

The  evidence  Includes: 

Since  the  service  began  Jan,  16,  the  trains 
have  been  filled  to  76  per  cent  of  capacity — 
a  level  almost  50  per  cent  higher  than  con- 
ventional trains.  In  all,  more  than  250.000 
persons  have  traveled  In  the  Metrollners. 

Total  train  travel  between  the  five  cities 
served  by  the  Metroliner  increased  8  per 
cent  over  a  year  ago.  The  Metroliner  ac- 
counted for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Increase,  although  conventional  trains  on 
the  route  also  showed  traffic  gains. 

Early  passenger  surveys  indicate  most  Met- 
roliner passengers  are  "new"  to  train  travel — 
principally  businessmen  who  have  flown  In 
the  past. 

Although  airline  traffic  exceeds  the  Metro- 
liner between  Washington  and  New  York  by 
more  than  eight  to  one,  travel  on  Eastern 
Airlines  "air  shuttle"  service  on  this  route 
dipped  by  2.8  per  cent  during  the  six  months. 
Eastern  officials  blamed  the  drop  partially  on 
Increased  airline  competition  and  flight  can- 
cellations caused  by  the  mid-June  "sick  out" 
of  air  oontrollers.  They  conceded  that  some 
airline  regulars  may  have  defected  to  the 
Metroliner. 

SURVEY   ON  TRAIN 

The  Metroliner  experiment  was  begun  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  test  whether 
faster  speeds  and  greater  comfort  could  at- 
tract passengers  away  from  autos  and  air- 
planes, esp)eclally  in  congested  medium- 
distance  "corridors"  such  as  the  226-mlle 
route  between  New  York  and  Washington. 

Currently  three  Metrollners  move  between 
the  two  cities  on  week-days  and  two  on 
week-ends.  The  weekday  trains  stop  only  at 
Newark  and  streak  over  the  route  in  two 
hotirs  and  30  minutes.  The  two  other  trains. 
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with  brief  stops  at  Newark,  Trenton,  Phlla- 
delphla,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  take  two 
hours  and  59  minutes. 

A  survey  of  passengers  aboard  the  Metro- 
liner yesterday  indicated  that  most  travel- 
ers — as  they  have  since  the  service  started— 
like  its  speed  and  comfortable  coaches, 
which  to  many  seem  more  like  an  airliner 
cabin  than  a  train  car. 

Although  not  all  the  passengers  were  quite 
so  enthusiastic,  one  Metroliner  rider  seemed 
to  voice  the  opinion  of  many: 

"I  think  it's  stupendous,"  said  Ralph 
Locke,  a  Sacramento,  Calif.,  sales  executive, 
"I  think  if  we  had  trains  like  this  in  Cali- 
fornia, you'd  get  more  people  on  trains." 

As  he  spoke,  the  trim  Metroliner  sped 
through  a  pastoral  setting  in  Delaware. 

In  the  train's  coaches  and  parlor  cars, 
which  have  wide  picture  windows,  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting  and  deeply  padded  seats  col- 
ored a  vivid  burnt  orange,  many  passengers 
jwred  over  business  papers.  One  man  dic- 
tated a  letter  into  a  small  recorder. 

"This  is  my  fourth  time  on  the  Metro- 
liner," said  Joseph  Hlggens,  an  attorney  from 
College  Park,  Md,  "I  like  the  speed.  I've  flown 
and  driven,  but  I  like  the  train  t>est." 

His  wife,  sitting  next  to  him.  Interjected 
with  a  smile,  "I  miss  a  dining  car. '  The 
Metroliner  parlor  car  passengers  can  order 
alrllne-type  meals  on  a  tray,  while  coach 
passengers  can  buy  sandwiches  and  drinks  at 
a  snack  bar. 

Although  praise  outweighed  crltlci.sm,  a 
few  passengers  complained  of  heavy  sway  at 
some  points  and  that  the  train's  "automatic 
doors  frequently  stuck.  Others  were  pleased 
that  the  train's  piped  music,  a  controversial 
subject  since  service  began,  had  been  shut 
off. 

Despite  the  Metroliner's  apparent  success, 
It  faces  some  problems,  among  them: 

Some  Federal  safety  experts  are  worried 
about  the  posslblUty  of  a  derailment  at  such 
high  speeds.  The  National  Transport.ntion 
Safety  Board  has  convened  a  hearing  Aug.  18 
to  review  the  June  28  derailment  of  a  Sea- 
board Coastline  passenger  train  on  welded 
rail  Installed  for  the  Metroliner  near  Glen 
Dale,  Md.  Reliable  sources  have  indicated 
that  the  board  plans  a  broad  Investicatlon 
of  all  safety  aspects  of  the  Metroliner 

Many  passengers  still  complain  of  dilficulty 
in  buying  a  Metroliner  ticket — particularly, 
long  depot  ticket  lines.  Efforts  to  develop  an 
alrllne-type  computerized  system  have  fal- 
tered, although  the  railroad  said  the  system 
should  be  operating  by  next  month. 

Serious  technical  bugs  continue  to  plague 
the  program. 

FREQUENT    DEPARTURE    SOUGHT 

The  demonstration  program  developed  by 
the  Federal  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation,  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Nelson 
called  for  a  schedule  of  nine  departures 
daily,  from  New  York  and  Washington.  Such 
frequent  departures  are  needed,  he  explains, 
to  offer  an  attractive  service  to  travelers. 

However,  principally  because  of  what  Dr. 
Nelson  described  as  enormous  "reliability 
problems"  with  the  Metroliner  cars,  the 
Penn  Central  Company  has  asked  for  a  trln> 
ming  back  of  the  program. 

The  railroad  has  asked  for  permission  to 
schedule  six  trips  daily  in  each  direction, 
adding  the  three  additional  trains  next 
month. 

Dr.  Nelson  said  in  an  Interview  thpt  the 
Government  was  considering  the  request,  out 
had  not  reached  a  decision. 

Bugs  in  the  Metroliner  cars  have  ham- 
pered the  program  since  Its  inception  three 
years  ago.  The  Penn  Central  ordered  50  cars 
from  the  Budd  Company  of  Phlladelplila— 
30  powered  by  General  Electric  Company 
electric  propulsion  systems  and  20  by  Wes- 
llnghouse  Electric  Corporation  motors. 

TROUBLE    WITH    EQUIPMENT 

Of  the  General  Electric  powered  cars.  28 
have  been  delivered,  but.  Dr.  Nelson  said, 
there  has  been  such  difficulty  keeping  them 
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in  operation  because  of  technical  flaws,  that 
the  Penn  Central  has  Just  "barely"  managed 
at  times  to  keep  the  service  running.  Two  of 
the  30  G.E. -powered  Budd  cars  have  been 
"cannibalized"  (taken  apart  for  spare  parts) 
by  the  Budd  Company,  adding  to  the  equip- 
ment shortage. 


SENSITIVITY       TRAINING— SEQUEL 
TO  DESEGREGATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  educators 
natonwide  who  have  been  trying,  in  good 
faith,  to  produce  desegregation  in  schools 
are  all  encountering  similar  experiences. 

r.  seems  that  if  the  community  or  the 
students  are  not  segregated  racially  they 
tend  to  segregate  themselves  by  learning 
potential. 

A  typical  report  comes  from  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  where  a  school  that  was 
white  10  years  ago  now  as  a  result  of  the 
progress  of  integration,  has  become  for 
all  practical  purposes  resegregated  as  a 
Negro  school.  This  sounds  like  Washing- 
ton, or  Chicago,  or  New  York  a  few  years 
ago. 

Everybody  has  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  students  are  told  that  they  are 
wrong — the  parents  are  blamed  and  of 
course,  the  teachers  do  not  imderstand 
the  problem.  So,  the  very  reformers  who 
have  created  the  problem  and  can  never 
admit  their  tragic  guilt  and  error  now 
propose  to  straighten  the  entire  matter 
out — or  make  it  worse — by  brainwashing 
all  involved  parties.  They  will  just  con- 
vince them  that  there  is  no  problem. 

Sensitivity  training  to  cure  the  prob- 
lems of  integration  which  results  from 
sensitivity  training.  What  progress. 

At  least  it  keeps  the  expert  fixers  well 
employed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  coliunn  from 
the  New   Orleans   Times-Picayune   for 
June  26: 
AtJDUBON  School  Fighting  Decline  Through 

Therapy — DePaul  Assistance  Project  Mat 

BE  Making  a  Dent 

(By  Don  Lee  Keith) 

The  Audubon  School  at  428  Broadway 
sprawls  languidly  in  uptown  New  Orleans, 
accented  by  tree-lined  streets  and  velvet- 
green  lawns.  Its  stucco-type  exterior  has  been 
aged  by  time  and  humid  elements  to  give  the 
place  a  look  of  the  stately,  the  established, 
the  dependable. 

Diu-lng  the  school  season,  youngsters  romp 
and  play  ball  and  stop  occasionally  to  search 
for  four-leaf  clovers  while  awaiting  the  bell 
that  ends  recess.  But  in  the  classrooms  and 
in  the  offices  behind  that  strong  looking  beige 
facade,  there  lurks  a  constant  spectre  of 
trouble. 

That  ever-present  trouble  comes  in  a 
•.arlety  of  disguises — a  total  change  in  the 
makeup  of  registration;  serious  discipline 
problems,  even  more  serious  achievement 
problems:  resentment  of  students  for 
teachers,  and  vice  versa.  Regardless  of  Its 
outward  appearance,  the  trouble,  when 
peeled  down  to  the  raw,  means  that  Audubon 
Is  a  school  which  has  undergone  an  over- 
whelming change,  and  that  change  must  be 
dealt  with  carefuUy,  skillfully,  and  with  more 
devotion  than  most  persons  are  willing  to 
give. 
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AMONO  TOP   nVB 

Ten  yesLTB  ago.  It  was  reported  that  the 
elementary  school  rated  among  the  top  five 
in  the  entife  New  Orleans  Public  school 
system.  It  was  located  In  a  most  respectable 
neighborhood.  Its  students  were  glEully  re- 
ceived in  the  major  high  schools  of  the  area, 
and  their  scholastic  achievement  could  be 
substantiated  not  only  by  grades  on  report 
cards,  but  by  their  accomplishment  In  future 
endeavors. 

Then  it  happened — the  school  desegrega- 
tion order.  The  school  began  accepting  Negro 
children;  white  parents  pulled  out  their 
youngsters  and  sent  them  to  other  schools. 
In  only  a  few  years,  Audubon's  enrollment 
began  to  show  a  sharp  Imbalance  on  the  scale 
of  racial  factors.  From  a  totally  white  .school, 
It  has  gone  virtually  all  Negro,  with  only 
seven  white  students  enrolled  last  year. 

And  from  the  top  scholastic  ranks,  it  sank 
to  among  the  very  lowest. 

Faced  with  a  barrage  of  problems  to  stunt 
any  she's  known  since  she  became  the  prin- 
cipal in  1944.  Miss  Nelda  Vlllarrubla  realized 
that  while  she  needed  help,  she  wasn't  down 
yet.  She  had  watched  the  deterioration  of 
scholastic  rating  of  a  school  she'd  given  her 
professional  life  to.  and  she  was  saddened  by 
it.  But  she  wasn't  giving  up.  She'd  tried 
stronger  discipline — no  better  than  softer 
discipline.  Stricter  academic  demands  met 
with  no  more  success  than  less  demands. 
Still,  she  figured,  there  must  be  a  way,  and 
anything  was  worth  trying. 

results  indicated 

At  this  point.  Miss  Vlllarrubla  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  DePaul  Community 
Mental  Health  Center,  in  an  effort  to  upgrade 
the  school  through  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  students,  teachers  and  parents, 
and  through  an  intensive  program  of  therapy 
for  all. 

For  a  year,  the  program  has  progressed. 
Parents  have  been  counseled  and  their  prob. 
lems  shared  by  student  social  workers  from 
Tulane  University.  Teachers  have  been  al- 
lowed to  pour  out  their  frustrations  In  dis- 
cussion sessions  focusing  on  every  classroom 
activity  from  throwing  spltballs  to  overag- 
gresslon.  And  students,  those  targets  of  the 
educational  system  In  the  first  place,  have 
known  the  feeling  of  being  cared  about  by 
someone  other  than  their  families. 

Results?  Few.  and  even  those  so  intangible 
that  their  evidence  will  probably  not  be 
noticeable  when  classes  at  the  Aubudon 
School  restime  this  fall.  Nevertheless,  fingers 
are  being  crossed  that  a  dent,  however  slight, 
may  be  In  the  making  for  what  had  seemed 
an  Impenetrable  situation.  There  is,  more- 
over, the  satisfaction  that  efforts  are  in 
progress,  and  that  concern  for  Improving 
where  Improvement  Is  possible  did  not  go  out 
with  Ned  and  the  F'irst  Reader. 

despite  fund  lack 

The  project  Is  one  which  has  continued 
despite  the  fact  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  declined  sponsorship  funds. 
Dr.  Mottram  Torres,  the  Health  Center's  di- 
rector of  research  and  training  and  Chief 
Social  Worker  Jan  Harris,  decided  to  go  ahead 
anyway  with  their  plans  of  action  which  in- 
cluded a  study  of  the  families  and  the  pupils, 
training  and  consultation  to  the  principal 
and  teachers,  and  various  kinds  of  mental 
help  to  those  families  and  children  requiring 
it. 

Last  fall,  prepared  questionnaires  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  approximately  150  families 
of  the  Audubon  School.  The  questionnaires 
Included  questions  about  vital  statistics, 
plus  intimate  family  conditions  and  prob- 
lems. A  coding  of  the  Interviews  was  devel- 
oped to  be  key  punched  onto  IBM  cards  to 
analyze  some  of  the  data  collected. 

Groups  of  parents  were  organized  and  a 
series  of  10  weekly  meetings  were  arranged. 
The  meetings  were  designed  to  lead  parents 
Into  discuselons  of  their  problems  with  their 
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children  and  to  get  them  to  reach  consensus 
on  better  ways  of  dealing  with  them.  Parents 
were  to  create  a  common  bond  with  each 
other,  resulting  with  the  children  t>enefiting 
from  better  parental  guidance. 

Harris  says  that  the  results  were  discour- 
aging. Most  of  the  parents  who  agreed  to 
come  to  the  meetings  never  appeared.  The 
ones  who  did  come  came  late  and  usually 
for  only  one  or  two  sessions.  After  only  a 
few  meetings,  the  procedure  had  to  be 
ceased. 

"Failure  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  Negro 
families  not  being  able  to  relate  to  the  white 
group  leaders  and  not  having  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  the  meetings  were  to  ac- 
complish. The  mothers  also  wanted  the 
meetings  to  focus  more  attention  on  them- 
selves rather  than  their  children,"  the  social 
worker  says. 

Still,  the  parent  discussion  groups  re- 
vealed many  things.  One  lady  had  14  chil- 
dren; she  said  she  couldn't  take  the  time  to 
help  each  child  with  his  homework.  Another 
said  she  was  the  grandmother  and  didn't 
know  how  to  contend  with  this  younger  gen- 
eration. The  new  math  threw  several  others. 

Said  one  of  the  social  workers:  "The  most 
important  thing  that  came  out  of  these 
meetings  was  the  fact  that  the  parents  all 
felt  that  their  children  craved  more  atten- 
tion. This  craving  is  so  intense  that  some 
parents  admitted  that  their  children  actu- 
ally seemed  to  enjoy  the  punishment  they 
received  from  misbehaving.  They  wanted 
attention,  i:o  matter  what  means  they  had 
to  use  to  get  it." 

This  spring,  a  volunteer  psychiatric  con- 
sultant from  Tulane.  Dr.  Eric  Anders,  and 
Miss  Jeanette  Jennings,  a  student  social 
worker,  started  a  "teachers  group"  at  the 
Audubon  School,  with  weekly  meetings. 

"At  first,  I  noted  hostility  toward  the 
change  in  the  school,  and  toward  the  school 
board  for  expecting  the  teachers  to  do  more 
than  they  were  able  to  do,"  Miss  Jennings 
said.  "One  teacher  who  had  been  with  the 
school  for  a  long  time  resented  the  fact  that 
the  white  families  had  pulled  out.  However, 
two  of  the  school's  teachers  had  been  trained 
specifically  In  teaching  In  lower  socio- 
economic schools  and  were  better  able  to 
cope  with  disciplinary  problems." 

The  teachers  group  discussions  usually  be- 
gan with  the  mention  of  an  Incident  during 
the  school  day.  From  there,  the  teachers  ap- 
plied the  situation  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment, incorporating  suggestions  for  possible 
changes  or  methods  of  control. 

Miss  Jennings  says  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  any  change  in  attitudes,  "but  there  lias 
been  a  change  In  understanding.  Now  the 
teachers  are  beginning  to  understand  why 
some  children  steal  or  act  out  in  order  to  get 
attention.  For  the  first  time,  teachers  are 
talking  together  about  their  problems." 

Harris  believes  that  the  most  obvious 
change  is  the  increase  In  famiUes  receiving 
mental  health  help.  "In  1967,  none  of  the 
fajnllles  In  the  area  were  being  helped.  Now, 
between  25  and  30  families  are  getting 
counseling,  therapy,  or  are  f>artlclpatlng  In 
activity  groups." 

biggest   problem 

He  said  that  the  program  is  trying  to  un- 
derstand if  the  setting  can  provide  a  system 
that  is  preventative  of  clinical  problems. 

"The  biggest  problem  is  lack  of  acceptance 
culturally;  It  hasn't  so  much  to  do  vrtth 
race."  he  says. 

This  month,  the  program  is  applying  to  the 
Citizens  Participation  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  asking  for 
funds.  It  is  requesting  money  to  hire  in- 
digenous workers  who  could  help  allay  as- 
sistance in  the  area.  "If  we  can  get  enough 
blacks  Involved,"  Htcris  sajre,  "then  the 
focus  will  be  on  education,  not  race." 

Vickl  Boling,  a  second  year  student  In  so- 
cial work  at  Tulane  who  was  a  co-leader  of 
one  of  the  children's  activity  groups,  thinks 
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the  youngsters  are  Anally  realizing  their  re- 
sponsibilities. "At  first,  when  the  talk  ses- 
sions began,  the  kids  could  speak  of  nothing 
but  bad  teachers.'  After  several  meetings, 
they  admitted  that  some  of  the  problems 
were  their  own  fault,  and  this,  in  effect,  is  a 
form  of  accepting  responsibility." 

NEW     EFFORTS 

When  school  resumes  this  fall,  so  will  the 
activity  groups  and  the  teacher  groupw.  Ef- 
forts will  continue  to  break  through  the 
hard-core  stigma  of  nonlearnlng  that  seems 
to  have  gotten  a  toe-hold  on  Audubon 
School. 

If  the  funds  come  through  to  hire  a 
couple  of  Negro  workers  for  the  DePauI  proj- 
ect, then  chances  of  success  are  exi>ected  to 
increase.  "Black  workers  could  help  teach  us 
to  apply  better  skills  to  the  problems."  Har- 
ris says. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Audubon  School  sits 
in  the  middle  of  its  playground.  Empty 
swings,  no  sound  of  bouncing  balls.  When 
the  reverberations  of  children's  playtalk 
begin  again  in  a  few  months,  perhaps  the 
building  will  have  begun  to  be  the  scene, 
once  more,  of  academic  accomplishment  and 
successful  preparation  for  the  future. 


WHAT  CITY  xNEEDS  IS  SLURP 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Wednesday,  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  out- 
sider, and  in  effect,  for  the  insider,  New 
York  politics  has  the  aura  of  considerable 
confusion.  Certainly,  the  recent  mayoral- 
ty runoff  might  leave  one  with  the  feel- 
ing that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  tell 
the  players  even  with  a  scorecard. 

I  recently  came  across  a  column  by 
clever  Dick  Zander,  a  talented  reporter 
who  I  icnow  personally,  in  the  daily  news- 
paper Newsday,  which  holds  a  well  de- 
served reputation  for  interesting  and 
well  written  news.  Since  it  offers  a  hu- 
morous social  comment  on  current  poli- 
tics, I  include  it  in  the  Record  : 

(From  Newsday.  June  27.  19691 

What  Ctty   Needs  Is   SLURP 

(By  Dick  Zander) 

Now  that  the  primary  is  over  and  voters 
have  had  their  say,  how  about  setting  up  a 
new  political  party? 

It's  simply  not  fashionable  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  just  one  political  party  anymore. 
And  because  of  that.  Just  what  a  given  candi- 
date or  party  stands  for  may  be  a  bit  blurred. 
Take  John  Lindsay  for  example.  He  lost  the 
GOP  mayorai  nomination  but  he  has  the 
Liberal  Party's  endorsement.  So  what's  ne 
doing?  He's  forming  a  new  urban  party.  He 
won't  be  any  more  Liberal  or  Republican  as 
that  party's  candidate  than  he  now  is.  How 
about  calling  the  party  the  Save  Lindsay 
Urban  Party  ( SLURP )  ? 

Only  the  state  election  law.  which  prevents 
a  candidate  from  running  on  three  lines  on 
the  ballot,  would  restrict  Sen.  John  Marchi 
(R-Staten  Island)  from  striking  back.  Mar- 
chi. of  course,  won  the  GOP  mayoral  line.  He 
also  has  the  Conservative  Party  endorsement. 
Even  so.  Marchi  might  put  together  in  fun 
an  elite  fund-raising  group  to  keep  up  with 
the  Lindsays,  something  like  the  Best  of 
Marchi  s  Backers  (BOMB). 

The  New  'Vork  City  Democrats  are  the  ones 
who  really  will  be  hurting  for  another  party 
line  this  fall.  Because  Lindsay  was  able  to 
hold  onto  the  Liberal  label,  the  Democratic 
primary  winner,  Mario  Procaccino,  may  feel 
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forced  to  come  up  with  another  line  for  him- 
self. He  now  is  stranded  out  in  right  field 
without  a  second  party.  To  hold  conserva- 
tive party  regulars,  he  might  try  Procacclno's 
Organization  Party  (POP)  or  Procacclno's 
Old  Organization  Party  (POOP).  But  his 
trouble  looks  like  It  will  be  attracting  the 
more  liberal  elements  in  the  city.  How  about 
a  Procaccino  party  called  Citlzens-Reform- 
ers-and-Youth  (CRY)? 

If  Robert  P.  Wagner  had  made  it.  the  Job 
of  naming  a  second  party  would  have  been 
easy.  The  second  line  could  read:  People 
Honestly  Eager  for  Wagner  ( PHEW ) .  Even 
closer  to  political  reality  might  be  Wagner's 
Independent  New  Democrats  (WIND).  But 
Wagner  finished  second,  leaving  the  problem 
to  Procaccino. 

And  CRY  may  not  be  enough  to  lure  the 
liberals  to  Procaccino.  There  seem  to  be  too 
many  of  them  in  the  city  who  already  have 
gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
troller's candidacy.  One  can  image  Paul 
O'Dwyer's  followers  dreaming  up  an  organi- 
zation such  as  O'Dwyer's  United  Independ- 
ents (OUI!) 

And  if  that  Isn't  enough,  there  was  another 
liberal  in  the  Democratic  primary  who  fin- 
ished in  last  place  despite  the  fact  that  he 
spent  more  money  than  any  of  the  other  can- 
didates. Rep.  James  Scheuer  (D-Bronx) 
poured  about  $500,000  In  the  race.  With  that 
much  invested,  is  It  hard  to  picture  the 
emergency  of  a  party  such  as  Scheuer's  Par- 
ticularly Energetic  New  Democrats  (SPEND)  ? 
The  candidates  could  arrive  in  droves.  Rep. 
Hugh  Carey  (D-Brooklyn)  plans  to  run  as  an 
Independent.  And  it  will  be  his  chore  to  name 
his  own  party.  Herman  Badlllo,  the  outgoing 
Bronx  Borough  president  who  did  surpris- 
ingly well,  could  be  standing  in  the  wings 
mulling  a  future  run.  And  then,  how  about 
the  talk  of  Steve  Smith  for  mayor?  Could  the 
New  York  City  Democrats  go  for  Smith's 
Organization  of  United  People  (SOUP)? 

All  this  makes  one  wonder  if  the  primary 
had  any  Value  at  all.  In  the  past  couple  of 
years,  Albany  legislators  have  considered  the 
idea  of  proposing  legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit cross  party  endorsements.  If  such  a 
law  were  on  the  books.  It  would  mean  that 
In  November  Marchi  could  run  only  as  either 
a  Republican  or  a  Conservative;  that  Lind- 
say could  be  only  a  Liberal  or  an  independent. 
Such  a  law  would  tend  to  draw  a  clearer  dis- 
tinction between  what  the  parties  and  the 
candidates  stand  for. 

Until  that  time  arrives,  the  politicians  will 
be  pulling  all  the  tricks  they  know  to  gain 
more  votes  for  themselves.  That  Includes 
forming  instant  political  parties.  Maybe  New 
York  City  should  become  the  51st  state.  How 
about  a  party  to  Activate  Breslln-Maller 
(ABM)? 


July  16,  1969   I      July  16,  1969 


COMPREHENSIVE  NARCOTIC  ADDIC- 
TION AND  DRQG  ABUSE  CARE  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  outlined  the  con- 
tents of  H.R.  12882,  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and 
controlling  narcotic  addiction  through 
the  authorization  of  Federal  aid  in  the 
construction,  staffing,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abuse.  In  addition,  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  drug  abuse  education  programs 
and  in  the  training  of  professional  and 


other  personnel  who  are  needed  to  ef- 
fectively combat  this  problem.  Demon- 
stration projects  to  drug  use  and  research 
studies  concerned  with  all  ramifications 
of  dilemma  shall  also  be  fostered. 

I  include  in  the  Record  today  the 
complete  text  of  H.R.  12882  which  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.   12882 

A  bill   to  provide   for  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  attack  on  the  narcotic  addic- 
tion   and    drug    abuse    problem,    and    for 
other  purposes 
Be  it   enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 

America  m  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Comprehensive      Narcotic      Addiction     and 

Drug  Abuse  Care  and  Control  Act  of  1969." 

declaration   or   findings   and  purposes 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abu;e  are 
major  healta  and  social  problems  afflicting 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  public  and 
private  agencies  to  develop  effective  preven- 
tion and  control. 

(2)  Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  control  programs  should 
whenever  possible :  (A)  be  commvinlty  based. 
(B)  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of  serv- 
ices, including  emergency  treatment,  under 
proper  medical  auspices  on  a  coordinated 
basis,  and  (C)  be  integrated  with  and  in- 
volve the  active  participation  of  a  wide  range 
of  public  and  non-governmental  agencies. 

(3)  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  educate 
young  people  and  the  public  in  general  on 
the  abuse  of  drugs  and  that  InsufBcient  man- 
power currently  are  available  to  undertake 
such  educational  programs. 

(4)  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  profes- 
sional and  other  personnel  trained  to  work 
more  effectively  in  relation  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse. 

(5)  Current  knowledge  regarding  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  are  inade- 
quate. 

( b )  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people 
In  meeting  these  needs,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, suffing,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse,  for  the  development  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  drug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams, for  the  training  of  professions  and 
other  personnel,  for  the  conduct  of  appro- 
priate study,  research,  and  experimentation. 
and  for  the  creation  of  appropriate  dem- 
onstration projects  relating  to  narcotic  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse. 

TITLE  I— CONSTRUCTION,  STAFFING.  AND 
OPERATION  OF  TREATMENT  FACIL- 
ITIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  251(a)  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  compensation 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for 
the  initial  operation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  operation,  staffing,  and  mainte- 
nance." 

(b)  Section  251(b)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  excess  of  66%  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  excess  of 
90  per  centum". 

(c)  Section  251(c)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  deleted  and 
the  following  Is  Inserted  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
costs  of  operation,  staffing,  and  maintenance 
of  a  facility  may  be  made  only  for  the  first 


eight  years  that  such  facility  Is  in  oi>eratlon 
and  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  coeta  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  grant  and  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  six  years." 

(d)  Section  261(a)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follow: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970:  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971:  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973:  and 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974;  for  construction,  operating,  staff- 
ing, and  maintenance  grants  under  parts  C 
or  D.  Sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year." 

(e)  Section  261(b)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
19  71.  and  each  of  the  next  eleven  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  grants  for  staffing  with  respect  to 
any  project  under  part  C  or  D  for  which 
a  ^staffing,  operation,  and  maintenance  grant 
was  made  from  appropriations  under  sub- 
section (a(  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970,  through  1975 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  parts  C  and  D,  the 
term  'staffing'  means  salaries,  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  travel  allowances  for  professional, 
technical,  and  support  personnel  needed  to 
provide  services  to  administer,  evaluate,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  facilities  and  pro- 
gram of  a  treatment  center. 

"(d)  For  purpKises  of  parts  C  and  D,  the 
term  'operation  and  maintenance'  means  up- 
keep and  repairs,  supplies,  utilities,  rent, 
equipment  cleaning,  food  and  drugs,  and 
Similar  items  of  cost  incurred  by  a  treat- 
ment facility." 

TITLE   II— TRAINING    AND    EVALUATION, 
AND  DRUG   ABUSE  EDUCATION 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  252  of  the  Community 
Mental   Health   Centers   Act  is   amended   to 
read  as  follows: 

"TRAINING    AND    EVALUATION 

■Sec  252.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  overcoming  the  critical  shortage  of  scien- 
tific and  professional  personnel  trained  to 
deal  with  drug  abuse  and  addiction,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and 
tcj  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  other  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, for — 

"(1)  the  development  of  specialized  train- 
ing programs  or  materials  relating  to  the 
provision  of  health  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse: 

"(2)  the  development  of  inservlce  or  short- 
term  refresher  courses  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  such  services: 

"(3)  training  personnel  to  operate,  super- 
vise, and  administer  such  services; 

■I 4)  the  conduct  of  a  program  of  research 
and  study  relating  to  (A)  personnel  practices 
and  current  and  projected  personnel  needs 
m  the  field  of  drug  abuse  (Including  preven- 
tion, control,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation), 
IB)  the  availability  and  adequacy  of  the 
educational  and  training  resources  of  Indi- 
viduals in,  or  preparing  to  enter,  such  field, 
and  (C)  the  availability  and  adequacy  of 
specialized  training  for  persons  such  as  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  professionals  who 
have  occasion  to  deal  with  drug  addicts,  in- 
cluding the  extent  to  which  such  persons 
make  the  best  use  of  their  professional  quali- 
fications when  dealing  with  such  persons; 
and 

"(5)  the  conduct  of  surveys  and  field  trials 
to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  lor 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
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diction  within  the  several  States  with  a  view 
to  determining  ways  and  means  of  Improving, 
extending,  and  expanding  such  programs. 

"(b)  Training  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council. 
Such  grants  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'pro- 
fessional persons'  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  persons  In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  nursing,  social  work,  psychology, 
education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970;  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $6,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973; 
and  $6,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974." 

Sec.  202.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sections  253  and  254  as  sections  255  and  256 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  section 
252  the  following  new  sections: 

"fellowship    GRANTS 

"Sec,  253.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  fellowship  grants  (Including  such 
stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses)  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary)  to  professional  per- 
sonnel for  training  in  relation  to  drug  addic- 
tion and  other  drug-abuse-related  problems. 
Each  applicant  for  a  fellowship  shall  pre- 
sent a  plan  for  his  training  which  includes 
appropriate  information  regarding  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  institutions  or  agencies  who 
will  be  providing  the  training. 

"(b)  Training  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council. 
Such  grants  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "pro- 
fessional persons'  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  persons  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  nursing,  social  work,  psychology, 
education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  The  term  'fellowship'  3hall  Include 
such  stipends  and  allowances  (Including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary. 

"(e)  Training  and  fellowship  awards  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  made  at  such  levels 
as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  necessary  professional  man- 
power to  this  high  priority  area. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970;  $600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971:  and  $1,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  vears. 


ti*teed 


DRUG   ABUSE    EDUCATION 

"Sec.  254.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authiJ 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  and  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  other  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  for — 

"'(1)  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dis- 
semination of  educational  materials  dealing 
with  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  and  the 
prevention  of  drug  abuse,  and 

"(2)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
programs  of  drug  abuse  educations  directed 
at  the  general  public,  school-age  children, 
and  special  high-risk  groups. 

'"(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  shall 
(1)  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  Information  related  to 
drug  abuse:  (2)  collect,  prepare,  and  dis- 
seminate   materials     (Including    films    and 
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other  educational  devices)  dealing  with  the 
abuse  of  drugs  and  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse:  (3)  provide  for  the  preparation,  pro- 
duction, and  conduct  of  programs  of  public 
education  (including  those  using  films  and 
other  educational  devices);  (4)  train  pro- 
fessional and  other  ijersons  to  organize  and 
participate  in  programs  of  public  education 
in  relation  to  drug  abuse;  (6)  coordinate 
activities  carried  on  by  such  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  he  shall  designate  with 
respect  to  health  education  aspects  of  drug 
abuse;  (6)  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  health  and  educational  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  programs  and  procedures 
for  public  education  on  drug  abuse:  and  (7) 
undertake  other  activities  essential  to  a  na- 
tional program  for  drug  abuse  education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  is  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  conduct  workshops. 
Institutes,  and  other  activities  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  and  other  personnel  to 
work  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  education. 

"(d)  All  grants  made  under  this  section 
can  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970;  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  and  $8,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years." 
TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

HEALTH   SERVICE  ACT  FOR   RESEARCH 

AND  STUDIES  RELATING  TO  DRUG  USE. 

ABUSE.   AND   ADDICTION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242(a)  i  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "depressant  or  stimulant 
drugs  and"  before  "narcotics"  in  the  first 
sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Use  and  misuse  of 
narcotic  drugs."  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "d)  the  use  and  mis- 
use of  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs  and 
narcotic  drugs,  and  ( 2 )  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""at  his  discretion"  In 
the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  be  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 


"(1)  support  and  conduct  programs  of  re- 
search Into  all  phases  of  drug  use  and  abuse, 
including  the  origins,  causes.  Incidence,  and 
prevention  of  drug  use  and  abuse,  the  abuse 
potential  of  drugs,  and  the  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitation  agents  and  techniques; 

"(2)  make  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
institutions,  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
any  other  agencies  or  Institutions,  for  the 
conduct  of  Investigations,  experiments,  dem- 
onstrations, studies,  and  research  projects 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  improved 
methods  of  diagnosing  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  and  of  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  addicts  and  drug  abusers: 

'"(3)  make  grants  to  State  agencies  respon- 
sible for  administration  of  State  institutions 
for  care,  or  care  and  treatment,  of  drug 
addicts  or  abusers  for  developing  and  estab- 
lishing improved  methods  of  operation  and 
administration  of  such  Institutions; 

"(4)  conduct  surveys  evaluating  the  ade- 
quacy of  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  for  necessary 
planning  studies; 

""(5)  develop  field  trials  and  demonstration 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse; 

"'(6)  establish  a  National  Registry  of  Nar- 
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cotic  Addicts  to  facilitate  research  in  drug 
addiction;  and 

"(7)  make  project  grants  to  State  or  local 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  for  the  establishment, 
construction,  staffing,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  regional  centers  for  research  In 
drug  abuse  and  related  problems,  one  of 
which  centers  shall  be  established  as  a  Na- 
tional Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Research 
Center  as  part  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  shall  be  located  In  close 
proximity  to  the  central  research  facilities  of 
such  Institute  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of 
basic  science  laboratories  and  to  allow  for 
exchange  of  scientific  Information  In  col- 
laboration between  reseao-chers  in  these 
closely    related    areas. 

Any  information  contained  In  the  National 
Registry  of  Narcotic  Addicts,  established  un- 
der paragraph  (6).  shall  be  used  only  for 
statistical  and  research  purposes  and  no 
name  or  identifying  characteristics  of  any 
person  who  is  listed  in  the  Registry  shall  be 
divulged  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  consent  of  the  person  concerned 
except  to' personnel  who  operate  the  Registry. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  persons  en- 
gager'In  research  under  this  subsection  on 
■  the  MSe  and  effect  of  drugs  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  Individuals  who  are  the  subject 
of  such  research  by  withholding  from  all 
persons  not  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
such  research  the  names  or  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  such  Individuals.  Persons 
so  authorized  to  protect  the  privacy  of  such 
individuals  may  not  be  compelled  in  any 
Federal.  State,  civil,  criminal,  administra- 
tive, legislative,  or  other  proceeding  to  iden- 
tify such  Individuals. 

"(d)  The  following  amounts  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

"(1)  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  302(C)  (1)  through  (6),  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971; 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

"(2)  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  302(c)(7),  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970;  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $25,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Addiction  and 
Drug  Abuse  Research  Center,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

TITLE  IV— CONTROL  OP  DANGEROUS 
SUBSTANCES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Impwrtation,  manufacture, 
distribution,  possession,  and  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs 
for  nonmedical  and  nonsclentific  purposes 
have  a  substantial  and  detrimental  effect  on 
the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  the  medical  and  scientific 
use  of  such  drugs  are  important  elements  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  that  adequate  provision  must  be 
made  to  insure  the  availability  of  controlled 
drugs  for  such  legitimate  purposes. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  a  single  comprehensive  code 
which  makes  the  necessary  distinctions 
among  narcotic  drugs  and  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  control  required  and  between  their  medi- 
cal and  scientiflc  use  as  against  their  abuse 
for  nonmedical  and  nonsclentific  purposes. 
It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  code, 
by  utilizing  the  medical  and  scientiflc  ex- 
pertise of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  particular  competence 
and  expertise  of  persons  versed  in  the  fields 
of  mental  health  and  pharmacology. 

Skc.  402.   (a)    In  order  to  aid  the  States 
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and  communities,  the  medical  and  scientific 
professions,  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
other  concerned  groups  and  individuals  in 
ooping  with  the  problems  of  drug  abuse, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  ready 
access  to  certain  substances  for  scientific, 
therapeutic,  industrial,  or  other  legitimate 
purposes,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  carry  out  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions pertaining  to  narcotics  and  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs  as  directed  by  section 
302(a)   of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act; 

(2)  determine  which  substances  should  be 
subject  to  control  because  of  their  ablUty 
to  produce  physical  or  psychological  depend- 
ence which  could  lead  to  abuse; 

( 3 )  place  these  substances  in  such  classes 
and  categories  as  he  shall  find  necessary, 
ranked  according  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity to  produce  physical  or  psychological  de- 
I>endence  and  their  relative  capabilities  for 
abuse: 

(4)  promulgate  a  list  of  all  such  substances 
classified  or  categorized  as  directed  by  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(5)  amend  such  list  from  time  to  time 
by  adding,  deleting,  or  chan^ng  the  classi- 
fication or  categorization  of  a  substance  as 
he  shall  find  necessary  In  the  light  of  new 
scientific  knowledge. 

(b)  No  substance  may  be  included  on 
such  list  unless  it  is  a  narcotic  drug  las  de- 
fined !n  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  or  is  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug 
determined  under  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  not  ex- 
empted  under  section   511(f)    of   that  Act. 

(c)  The  Initial  list  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  not  take  effect  until  after 
such  list  has  been  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  not  less  than  thirty  days  shall 
have  passed  thereafter.  If  within  such  thirty- 
day  period  any  person  adversely  affected  by 
such  listing  shall  require  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  such 
hearing,  in  conformity  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  in  section  701  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  with  judicial  re- 
view available  In  conformity  with  such  sec- 
tion. After  such  list  shall  have  become  final, 
any  change  in  the  category  of  any  substance 
may  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  only 
after  similar  notice,  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, and  opportunity  for  judicial  review  in 
conformity  with  such  section  701. 

Sec.  403.  Before  mal^ng  any  of  the  deter- 
minations required  by  section  402,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  advice  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  established  by  section  503  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

CONTROL    OF   ILLBGAI.   TRANSACTIONS    IN 
MARIHUANA 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  201  (v)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
321(v)(3))  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and  any  other"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of, "marihuana,  and  any";  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  and  marihuana  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4761,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  4731,  4761)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964". 

(b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(y)  The  term  'marihuana'  means  all  parte 
of  the  plant  Cannabis  satlva  L.,  whether 
growing  or  not;  the  seeds  thereof;  the  resin 
extracted  from  any  part  of  such  plant;  and 
every  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriva- 
tive, mixture,  or  preparation  of  such  plant; 
its  seeds,  or  resin;  but  shall  not  include  the 
mature  stalks  of  such  plant,  fiber  produced 
from  such  stalks,  oil,  or  cake  made  from  the 
seeds  of  such  plant  any  other  compoimd, 
manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  mixture,  or 
preparation  of  such  mature  stalks  (except 
the  resin  extracted  therefrom),  fiber,  oil, 
or  cake,  or  the  sterilized  seed  of  such  plant 
which  Is  Incapable  of  germination." 
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REGISTRATION    OP    RESEARCH    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec  406.  "Htle  V  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section 

"REGISTRATION     OP    RESEARCH    ESTABLISHMENTS 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  No  person  may  conduct  .iny 
research  project  with  any  narcotic  drug  (as 
defined  in  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  or  with  marihuana  las 
defined  in  section  201  (y)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  unless  such 
research  is  conducted  by  an  establishment 
currently  registered  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section.  Registration  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  one-year  periods,  and  shall  be 
renewable  for  like  periods. 

"(b)  (1)    No  establishment  may  be  regis- 
tered under  this  section  except  pursuant  to 
application  which  shall  set  forth — 
"(A)   the  name  of  the  applicant; 
"(B)   his  principal  place  of  business; 
"(C)    the  number  or  other  Identification 
of   any   applicable   Federal,    State,    or   local 
license  or  registration,  relating  to  narcotic 
drugs  or  marihuana,  currently  held  by  ihe 
applicant    including    the    number    or    o;her 
identification  of  any  such  Federal  license  or 
registration  previously  held  by  the  applicant; 
"(D)    procedures    for    accountability    for 
drugs  used  In  research  projects  of  the  appli- 
cant and  the  methods  to  be  used  and  the 
safeguards   to   be   Instituted   against  dher- 
sion  of  the  drugs  used  in  such  project.^  to 
nonmedical  or  nonsclentific  uses;   and 

"(E)  any  other  Information  required  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulations. 
The  Secretary  may  not  register  an  estab- 
lishment under  this  section  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant  has  established  ade- 
quate procedures  to  provide  for  accountabil- 
ity for  drugs  used  in  research  projects  of  the 
applicant  and  adequate  methods  to  safe- 
guard against  diversions  of  such  drugs  to 
nonmedical  or  nonsclentific  uses,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Such  regiUatlons  shall  permit  the 
conduct  of  double-blind  studies. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  registered  under  ihls 
section  shall,  before  any  drugs  are  admin- 
istered to  human  beings  under  a  research 
project  of  the  applicant,  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, m  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  a 
research  protocol,  describing  the  research  to 
be  conducted,  listing  the  investigators  leach 
of  whom  must  be  registered  under  section 
4722  or  4753  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
as  applicable)  and  their  qualifications  to 
engage  in  such  research,  and  otherwise  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  section  50511) 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
No  such  research  protocol  may  provide  for 
the  dispensing  or  administration  of  drugs 
to  human  beings  except  by  persons  licensed 
to  dispense  or  administer  such  drugs  under 
applicable  State  laws 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  or  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  any  establishment 
granted  under  this  section  if  he  finds  lA) 
that  the  application  for  such  registration 
contains  any  untrue  statement  of  material 
fact,  (B)  that  research  projects  in  such  es- 
tablishment are  not  being  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  approved  procedures  or  meth- 
ods relating  to  accountability  for  drugs  or 
safeguards  against  diversion  of  drugs  used 
in  such  project  to  nonmedical  or  nonsclen- 
tific uses,  or  (C)  research  projects  Involving 
the  dispensing  or  administration  of  drugs  to 
human  beings  are  being  conducted  by  per- 
sons not  licensed  under  applicable  State  law 
to  dispense  or  administer  drugs. 

"(2)  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  revocation  or  suspension  of 
registration  under  this  section,  except  that. 
upon  a  finding  of  imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,  such  registration  may  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  prior  to  such  hearing,  but 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  shall  be  granted 
immediately  in  such  cases." 


AMENDMENTS    RELATING    TO    DRUG    RESEARCH    IN 
REGT7LATED  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  4704(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  insert- 
ing immediately  below  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■'(3)  Research. — To  the  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  In  the  course 
of  a  research  project  conducted  by  an  estab- 
lishment currently  registered  under  section 
513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  if 
records  of  the  drugs  so  dispensed  or  admin- 
istered are  kept  as  required  by  this  subpart." 

(b)  Section  4705(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the    end    thereof    the    following: 

(5)  Research. — To  the  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  to  any  per- 
son in  the  course  of  a  research  project  con- 
ducted by  an  establishment  currently  regis- 
tered issued  under  section  513  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  Such  registrant  shall  keep 
a  record  of  all  such  drugs  dispensed  or  ad- 
ministered, showing  the  amount  dispensed 
or  administered,  the  date,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  such  drugs 
are  dlsjjensed  or  administered,  except  such 
as  may  be  dispensed  or  administered  to  a 
patient  upon  whom  a  physician,  dentist, 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  other  practitioner 
shall  personally  attend;  and  such  record 
shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  dispensing  or  administering  such 
drugs,  subject  to  inspection,  as  provided  Ip 
section  4773." 

(c)  Section  4721(5)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"research,  instruction,  or  analysis"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Instruction  or  anal- 
ysis, or  for  the  purpose  of  research  by  an 
establishment  currently  registered  under 
section  513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,". 

(d)  Section  4742(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■'(6)  RESEARCH  Projects. — To  a  transfer 
of  marihuana  to  or  by  a  person  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  research  project  conducted  by  an 
establishment  currently  registered  under 
section  513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Such  registrant  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such 
marihuana  used  in  such  project,  showing 
the  amount  used  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  using  such  marihuana,  and 
such  record  shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  such  use.  and 
be  subject  to  inspection  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4773." 

(e)  Section  4751(4)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cixle  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"research.  Instruction,  or  analysis"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Instruction  or  anal- 
ysis, or  for  the  purpose  of  research  by 
an  establishment  currently  registered  under 
section  513  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.". 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

TRANSFERS    OF    AtJTHORITY 

Sec  501.  The  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Attorney  General  under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Ntimber  1  of  1968  to  designate  a 
drug  as  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug  under 
section  201  (V)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  to  make  a  finding  that  a 
drug  or  other  substance  is  an  opiate  under 
section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  to  determine  the  medical,  scientific,  and 
other  legitimate  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  manufacttir- 
ing  quotas  for  narcotic  drugs  under  section 
509  of  the  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  of 
1960,  and  the  amounts  of  narcotic  drugs  that 
should  be  imported  or  exported  imder  sec- 
tions 173  and  182  of  title  21  of  the  United 
States  Code,  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

AMENDMENTS   RELATING   TO    TRANSPEBS   OF 

AtrrHORiTT 

Sec  502.  (a)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  as  follows : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  Section  4702(a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  delegate" 
where  It  appears  after  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(2)  Sections  4702(a)(3)  and  4702(a)(5) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate"  where  it  appears  in 
those  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(3)  Section  4706(c)  (2)  (C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  delegate" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(4)  Sections  4731(g)  (1)  and  4731(g)  (2)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  (after  considering  the  tech- 
nical advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  his  delegate,  on  the 
subject)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  In 
each  such  section  "The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs  Im- 
port and  Export  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  board"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(c)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Opium  Poppy 
Control  Act  of  1942  (21  U.S.C.  188)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General". 

(d)  The  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  of 
1960  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  ■5(b) 
(21  U.S.C.  503)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5(d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General." 

(3)  Section  6  (21  U.S.C.  504)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate" the  first  and  third  time  it  app>ears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(4)  Section  7(b)  (21  U.S.C.  505(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  Section  8(a)  (21 
U.S.C.  506(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  will  produce"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  determines  will  pro- 
duce". 

(6)  Section  11(a)  (21  U.S.C.  509)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(7)  Section  11(b)  is  amended  by  strtltlng 
out  "the  Secretary  or  his  delegate"  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  that  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General". 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  experts  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  determinations  ptertainlng  to  drugs 
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which  he  is  required  to  make  under  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  This  committee 
shall  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  It  shall  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  twelve  persons  of 
diverse  professional  backgrounds.  Including 
the  fields  of  pharmacology,  psychiatry,  i>sy- 
chology  and  other  behavioral  sciences,  man- 
ufacturing, and  distribution,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  qualify  as  experts 
on  the  subject  of  narcotic  drugs  or  depres- 
sant or  stimulant  drugs. 


THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  July  21  issue  of 
Newsweek : 
The  Great  Adventure:  Voyage  to  the  Moon 

The  Odyssey  is  at  hand,  computed  to  the 
tiniest  margin  of  error.  All  the  Ingenuity 
of  technology  Is  marshalled,  thousands  of 
contingencies  have  been  calculated  But  it 
remains  for  man.  not  the  ^||Bfar,  to  ven- 
ture into  the  unknown.  ,jP|H^^ 

Apollo  11  is,  quite  slmply/nHl^^^^atest 
adventure — his  first  flight  to  the^Ukce  of 
another  body  in  the  space  that  encompasses 
his  familiar  earth.  And  though  much  of  the 
count-down  at  Cape  Kennedy  last  weekend 
retraced  the  now-familiar  steps  for  a  mo- 
mentous journey,  there  were  new  signs  to 
point  up  the  majesty  and  portent  of  Apollo 
ll's  mission. 

There  was.  first  of  all.  the  beauty  and 
national  pride  reflected  in  the  names  se- 
lected by  the  astronauts  for  their  ships — 
Eagle,  symobllc  emblem  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  landing  craft  that  is  to  carry  Nell 
A.  Armstrong  and  Edwin  E.  Aldrln  to  the 
floor  of  the  moon;  Columbia,  the  shining 
symbol  of  the  nation,  for  the  mother  ship 
that  Michael  Collins  will  pilot  while  his  crew 
mates  explore  the  moon.  .\s  Armstrong,  the 
commander  and  the  man  scheduled  to  be 
first  to  set  foot  on  the  moon,  recently  noted: 
"The  names  are  representative  of  the  flight 
and  of  the  nation's  hop)e8."  And  there  was 
the  quickening  Interest  In  the  eight-day, 
500.000-mlle  odyssey,  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ordinary  folk — plus  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  representatives 
of  60  foreign  nations,  and  U.S.  congressmen 
and  senators — began  descending  on  Florida 
to  see  the  start  of  the  journey.  Beyond  the 
Cape,  hundreds  of  millions  more  were  ex- 
pected to  watch  the  launching  Ma  TV  and 
communications  satellites. 

What  they  will  see  is  some  160  seconds  of 
powered  flight  as  the  363-foot-tall  Apollo- 
Saturn  vehicle  leaves  Pad  39  at  9:32  ajn., 
EDT,  Wednesday. 

But  that  lift,  calculated  to  the  second  and 
the  foot-pound,  should  be  enough  to  thrust 
Armstrong.  Aldren  and  Collins  into  the  ranks 
of  man's  pre-eminent  explorers.  And  to  Co- 
lumbus's Santa  Maria.  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis  and  Yuri  Gagarin's  Vostok,  will  be 
added  the  names  of  E^agle  and  Columbia.  In 
less  than  twelve  minutes  after  launch,  the 
Apollo  11  crew  hope  to  be  115  miles  in  a 
temporary  orbit,  their  three-segment  ship 
still  attached  to  the  Saturn  5's  third  stage. 

A  little  less  than  three  hours  later,  the 
third  stage  will  be  started  up  again  and,  in 
a  nearly  six-mlnute-long  btim  of  its  227.0(X)- 
pKjund-thrust  single  engine,  Increase  the 
speed  of  the  Apollo  11  ship  from  about  17.400 
mph  to  24,200  mph  and  drive  the  spaceship 
onto  a  translunar  trajectory.  About  25  mln- 
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utes  after  they  have  begun  the  three-day- 
long coast  out  to  the  moon,  Collins  Is  to 
separate  the  Apollo  command  and  service 
modules — Columbia — from  the  third  stage. 
Eagle  will  still  be  attached  to  the  spent 
stage;  Collins  will  nudge  Columbia  back  to 
Eagle,  docking  and  taking  it  over  for  the 
coast  to  the  moon.  Then  Eagle  and  Colum- 
bia win  be  In  the  "barbecue  mode" — rotat- 
ing slowly  so  the  sun  heats  them  evenly. 

The  silent  minutes 
Around  1:26  p.m.,  EDT,  next  Saturday,  the 
AjXDllo  11  ship  is  to  sweep  behind  the  moon. 
For  34  minutes,  officials  at  NASA's  Mission 
Control  Center  in  Houston  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  the  ship's  20.500-pound-thrust 
engine,  in  a  six-minute  burn,  braked  Apollo 
11  from  a  speed  of  8,279  mph  to  5,476  mph 
and  dropped  It  into  lunar  orbit  with  a 
pericynthion  (low  point  above  the  moon)  of 
69  miles  and  an  apocynthlon  of  195  miles.  If 
the  engine — which  has  so  far  been  success- 
fully flred  34  times  In  previous  Apollo 
flights — does  not  ignite.  Apollo  11  will  be 
traveling  too  fast  for  the  moon's  weak 
gravitational  field  to  hold  it  and  will  head 
back  toward  earth. 

On  Saturday  evening.  Aldrln  and  Collins 
areto  open  the  hatch  in  the  top  of  the  cone- 
shaped  Columbia,  remove  the  docking  mech- 
anism, and  clear  a  32-inch-dlameter,  3-foot- 
long  tunnel  leading  to  Eagle.  Aldrln  is  to 
wriggle  down  the  length  of  the  tunnel  and 
swing  open  Eagle's  hatch.  After  a  quick  check 
that  everything  is  in  working  order  inside  the 
landing  craft,  Aldrln  is  to  return  to  the 
three-man  cabin. 

Pour  days  out,  the  schedule  calls  for  Aldrln 
to  re-enter  Eagle,  followed — an  hour  later — 
by  Amvstrong.  At  2:12  p.m..  EDT.  Sunday. 
Armstrong  and  Aldrln  will  shove  off  from 
Collins.  While  Armstrong  flres  small  thrust- 
ers  to  keep  Eagle  on  an  even  keel,  the  guid- 
ance computer  will  operate  the  10,000-pound 
braking  engine. 

At  50.000  feet  above  the  moon.  Armstrong 
is  to  turn  Eagle  over — it  will  have  been  de- 
scending until  then  on  its  back,  with  its  two 
triangular  windows  looking  out  toward  black 
space — for  a  good  close-up  view  of  the  moon. 
At  that  point.  Eagle  will  be  about  276  miles 
west  of  the  landing  site. 

It  will  take  the  four-legged,  spidery-look- 
ing craft  Just  under  twelve  minutes  to  cover 
those  276  miles  and  descend  those  final  50,000 
feet.  A  radar  on  the  underside  of  Eagle's  de- 
scent stage  will  bounce  signals  off  the  moon, 
and  the  ship's  computer  will  calculate  not 
only  how  far  above  the  craters  the  LM  is  at 
any  instant,  but  also  how  fast  It  Is  sinking. 
Below  10.000  feet  altitude,  Armstrong  will 
gradually  begin  to  right  his  ship.  By  the  time 
Eagle   passes   through   7,600   feet   altitude — 
called  the  "high-gate"  mark — the  ship  will 
have  been   tilted  vertically  enough  so  that 
the  crewmen  will  be  able  to  see  the  landing 
site  almost  5   miles  directly  ahead.  On  the 
windows  in  front  of  Armstrong  and  Aldrin 
are  a  .=eries  of  lines,   like   the  marks  on   a 
measuring    cup    and    numbered    from    zero 
through  70.  The  computer,  after  calculating 
the    coordinates    of   the    landing   site,    then 
prints  out   a   number:    by   looking  through 
designated  lines  on  the  panes,  the  crewmen 
will  know  where  their  craft  is  to  settle  down. 
At  500  feet.  Armstrong  will  have  Eagle  al- 
most completely   right  side   up  and.  like  a 
helicopter,    beginning    a    steep— but    slow — 
descent  to  the  surface.  At  78  feet  altitude. 
Eagle  will  be  sinking  gently  at  a  rate  of  3 
feet  per  second,  and  the  two  astronauts  are 
to  give  the  landing  area  a  very  close  inspec- 
tion for  deep  craters  or  large  boulders  that 
might    tip    their   craft   on   landing.    If   thev 
spot   any   potential   hazard,   they   will   have 
enough  propellant  left  in  the  tanks  of  Eagle's 
descent  stage  at  that  point  for  about  two 
minutes  of  hovering  flight  In  which  to  pick 
out  a  smoother  site  and  then  maneuver  the 
LM  to  it.  NASA  engineers  say  this  is  sufficient 
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fuel  reserve   for  the  astronauts  to  reach   a 
better  site. 

Touchdown  in  Tranquillity 
On  the  bottom  of  three  of  Eagle's  four  large 
saucer-shaped  landing  pads  are  68-lnch  long 
probes  that,  like  curb  feelers  on  an  automo- 
bile, alert  the  crew  that  they  are  about  to 
land.  The  first  probe  to  touch  the  lunar  sur- 
face will  turn  on  a  light  on  the  astronauts' 
instrument  panel  to  indicate  that  contact 
has  been  made;  the  crew  is  to  shut  down 
the  engine  one  second  after  the  light  flashes 
and  allow  the  craft  to  free-fall  the  final  few 
feet  to  a  comparatively  smooth  corner  in  the 
Sea  of  Tranquillity.  The  landing  Jolt  is  not 
expected  to  be  harder  than  what  an  airline 
passenger  feels  when  his  jet  lands. 

At  about  4:19  p.m..  Sunday.  July  20.  if 
everything  has  gone  well  up  until  then.  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln  expect  to  be  peering  down 
on  the  grayish-tan  surface  of  the  moon  ap- 
proximately 15  feet  below  them.  And  the 
flight  plan,  a  model  of  prudence,  calls  for 
the  two  men  to  prepare  the  ascent,  or  upper, 
stage  of  Eagle  for  take-off  (see  the  following 
two  pages  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  moon 
stay ) . 

That  part  of  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity  where 
Eagle  is  to  come  to  rest  may  seem  about  as 
exciting  to  viewers  back  on  earth  as  a  tele- 
vised view  of  the  Sahara  desert.  The  landing 
site,  according  to  Navy  Capt.  Lee  Scherer. 
the  NASA  director  of  the  Lunar  Exploration 
Office,  was  chosen  because  it  appears  to  be 
empty  of  large  craters  and  big  boulders  that 
could  destroy  a  landing  craft.  Most  of  the 
craters  In  this  area.  Scherer  thinks,  are  no 
bigger  than  10  feet  across.  The  surface  of 
the  moon  here  is  thought  to  be  largely  made 
up  of  fine-grained  basalt,  with  the  cohesive- 
ness  of  wet  beach  sand.  Like  the  footprints 
found  by  Robinson  Crusoe.  Armstrong  and 
Aldrln  are  expected  to  leave  the  imprint  of 
their  heavy  thermal  boots  to  a  depth  of 
i4-to-i2  Inch  in  the  virgin  surface  of  the 
moon.  Physicist  Robert  Jastrow.  an  adherent 
of  the  theory  of  a  cold  moon  where  geological 
activity  has  ceased,  suggests  the  astronauts' 
footprints  might  last  a  million  years. 

The  crewmen  hope  to  return  to  earth  with 
130  pounds  of  soil  and  rocks  for  142  sci- 
entists and  laboratories  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  to  analyze,  in  samples  weighing  from 
0.1  to  300  grams.  The  material,  unaffected 
by  weather,  may  provide  clues  to  the  origins 
of  the  universe. 

Armstrong.  Aldrln  and  Collins  have  trained 
diligently  for  this  mission,  since  being  noti- 
fied last  January  that  they  had  been  as- 
signed to  Apollo  11.  Armstrong,  the  civil- 
ian who  is  commander  of  the  epochal  Journey, 
has  driven  the  crew  like  a  "czar."  according 
to  observers  around  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  in  Houston.  All  three  are  extremely 
competent.  Intelligent  men.  but  there  is  lit- 
tle of  the  camaraderie  that  the  crew  of  Apol- 
lo 9  and  10  exhibited. 

For  the  past  several  days,  the  three  astro- 
nauts have  been  taking  elaborate  steps  to 
avoid  catching  a  last-minute  cold.  President 
Nixon,  whose  signature  the  astronauts  will 
carry  to  the  mcwn  on  a  special  plaque  at- 
tached to  a  landing  leg  of  Eagle,  had  planned 
to  have  dinner  with  Armstrong  and  his  crew 
the  night  before  the  launch.  But  NASA's 
Charles  A.  Berry,  the  astronauts'  physician. 
expressed  his  concern  that  the  President  or 
some  of  his  staff  members  might  be  carry- 
ing germs.  The  President  canceled  out.  He 
still  Intends,  however,  to  be  aboard  the  re- 
covery carrier  in  the  Pacific  July  24  when 
Apollo  11  is  scheduled  to  return  to  earth. 

Although  he  will  not  be  able  to  shake 
hands  with  the  triumphant  moonmen — they 
will  be  strictly  quarantined  against  the  re- 
mote possibility  that  they  have  taken  back 
unknown  microorganisms  to  earth  from  the 
lunar  surface — Mr.  Nixon  nevertheless  will  be 
able  to  talk  to  Armstrong.  Aldrln  and  Col- 
lins through  a  telephone  to  their  sealed 
trailer.  What  he  has  to  say  may  be  of  more 
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than  passing  Interest;  there  have  been  re- 
ports  that  the  President  might  armounce  a 
new  major  goal  for  the  U.S.  space  program, 
just  as  John  P.  Kennedy  committed  the  na-^ 
tlon  to  the  moon  more  than  eight  years 
ago. 

eagle's  nest  :  the  litnar  countdown 
It  all  comes  down  to  22  hours  on  the  moon. 
Five  years  of  planning,  ten  manned  Gemini 
and  four  manned  Apollo  flights,  long  meet- 
ings of  the  Lunar  Surface  Operations  Plan- 
ning Group  representing  a  dozen  NASA  offices 
and  scores  of  doctors,  suit  designers,  geolo- 
gists, lighting  and  photo  experts,  human- 
factors  engineers — all  these  events  and  men 
had  to  coalese  in  the  last  few  months  to  pro- 
duce the  Lunar  Surface  Operations  Plan.  For. 
after  $24  billion  had  launched  the  astronauts 
to  the  moon,  what  were  they  to  do  there? 
And  what  could  they  feasibly  do  within  the 
physical  limitations  of  man  and  his  lech- 
nology?  Tests  revealed,  for  example.  th:ii  an 
astronaut  was  likely  to  burn  up  1.600  Brltisli 
Thermal  Units  of  energy  per  hour  on  the 
moon.  So  one  contractor  developed  a  back 
pack  designed  to  keep  an  astronaut  cool  for 
four  hours,  and  NASA  programed  a  maximum 
time  of  three  hours  for  Extravehicular  .Activ- 
ity  (EVA)  Other  human  parameters,  such  as 
the  size  of  an  oxygen  unit  an  astronaut  rould 
conveniently  carry,  began  to  chisel  down  the 
endless  list  of  things  man  might  like  to  do 
on  the  moon. 

What  finally  emerged  from  the  debates  at 
NASA  was  a  "time-line" — a  schedule  p.-ectse 
to  the  split  second  that  detailed  time  allot- 
ments for  everything  from  the  deployment  of 
sophisticated  equipment  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face to  the  spontajieous  expression  of  joy 
likely  to  be  emitted  by  the  astronauts  once 
they  realize  that  they,  after  all.  are  the  first 
men  on  the  moon.  Apollo  ll's  planned  time- 
line, subject  to  the  X — for  unknown — factor, 
follows: 

Sunday.  July  20.  2:12  p.m..  EDT:  Lunar 
Module  (Eagle)  separates  from  Command 
Service  Module  (Columbia).  Armstrone  and 
Aldrin  stand  like  motormen  at  the  controls 
of  the  LM.  firing  the  descent  rocket  to  begin 
breaking  E.igle's  orbital  speed  from  3.500 
mph.  On  final  approach  the  craft  tilts  to  the 
vertical  and  the  crew  for  the  first  time  can 
look  out  their  windows  to  reconnoiter  the 
planned  landing  site.  Descent  engine  still 
thrusting,  speed  dropping  to  a  few  feet  per 
second.  Eagle's  four  landing  pads— three 
with  68-inch  probe  extensions — touch  moon 
surface. 

4:19  p.m.:  Touchdown:  When  the  tip  of 
the  first  probe  touches  the  lunar  contact  in- 
dicators on  the  control  panel  light  up  blue. 
A  second  later  the  crew  cuts  descent  f-nglne. 
4:19:01  pm.:  Eagle  settles  onto  surface  as 
probes  break  away.  The  astronauts  will  con- 
firm verbally  with  Houston  what  npollo  Con- 
trol's instruments  on  earth  have  recorded. 
The  crew's  first  action  once  they've  landed 
will  be  to  try  to  decide  whether  to  leave.  They 
will  punch  "V  37  E  12  E"  into  their  computer, 
the  normal  program  for  ascent.  The  com- 
puter will  then  prepare  the  ship  for  blast- 
off. Less  than  60  seconds  later  the  computer 
will  flash:  Engine  ready  enable.  Armstrong 
and  Aldrin  will  then  check  out  their  instru- 
ments. If  they  find  something  wrong,  they 
will  punch  the  computer  proceed  button  to 
rocket  the  ship  off  the  moon  and  back  to 
Columbia.  If  they  feel,  however,  that  all  sys- 
tems are  working  properly  and  the  ship  has 
suffered  no  damage  in  landing,  they  will 
punch  "P-68"  (the  Landing  Confirmation 
Program),  automatically  entering  their  ex- 
act position  into  the  computer,  shutting 
dow^n  the  systems  and  putting  the  ship  In 
an  idle  state  for  a  later  departure. 

6:23  p.m.:  By  now.  the  astronauts  have 
completed  their  laborious  post-landing 
checkout.  Next,  they  are  to  eat  reconsti- 
tuted freeze-dried  food  packages  In  their 
pantry  and  rest  for  four  hours   (they  may 


take  a  Seconal  sleeping  pill  to  dim  their 
excitement).  According  to  NASA  officials, 
they  are  not  likely  to  skip  their  rest  period 
because  they  anticipate  at  least  two  grueling 
hours  moving  about  In  a  space  suit  that  adds 
30  moon  pounds — or  180  earth  pounds — to 
their  burden.  "Unless  the  controllers  said 
•Go  out  early,'  I  don't  think  they  would  pass 
up  that  rest."  says  Richard  J.  Green,  of 
NASA. 

10:58  p.m.:  The  astronauts  eat  once  again 
to  build  up  energy. 

11:58  p.m.:  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  begin 
putting  on  their  Extravehicular  Mobility 
Units  (EMU),  which  consist,  essentially,  of  a 
pressure  suit,  a  thermal  garment,  a  helmet, 
and  a  Portable  Life  Support  System  (PLSS) 
b.ick  pack  containing  the  oxygen  supply, 
electrical  power,  communications  gear  -^nd 
a  liquid  cooling  unit.  The  space  suit  is  a  28- 
layered.  white-colored  network  of  synthetic 
fibers.  The  outer  layer  is  made  of  a  heat- 
resistant  glass  fabric  layered  with  plastic 
that,  despite  its  smooth,  silky  texture,  is 
tough  enough  to  insulate  against  an  expect- 
ed moon  temperature  of  150  degree  Fahren- 
heit. The  helmet  is  a  clear  sphere,  a  plastic 
fi.shbowl  of  Lexan.  There  are  two  visors.  The 
outer  one  is  tinted  gold  to  shield  infra-red 
and  ultraviolet  light  without  appreciably  al- 
tering the  color  of  the  moon.  The  inner  one 
is  slightly  tinted,  to  reduce  interior  fogging. 
The  astronauts  will  also  put  on  "lunar  over- 
shoes." 

Monday.  July  21.  1:01  a.m.:  The  astro- 
nauts struggle  within  the  confines  of  the 
LM  to  Suit  up.  They  already  have  to  adjust 
to  a  new  world.  The  PLSS  back  pack  (a 
S250.000  unit)  redistributes  the  total  weight 
of  astronaut  and  equipment  so  that  the 
center  of  gravity  is  raised  from  "earth  point" 
around  his  wishbone  area  to  "moon  point" 
at  chin  level.  Adjusting  to  lunar  gravita- 
tion— one-sixth  of  earth's — can  be  hazardous. 

■  If  he  bends  forward  slightly,  he  pitches  for- 
ward." explains  Angelo  Micocci.  a  Bendix 
project  engineer  in  Arm  Arbor.  Mich.,  where 
the    moon   science   experiments   were    built. 

■  He  can't  squat  either.  If  he  doe*  fall  on  his 
chest,  he  can  do  a  push-up  that  will  put 
him  back  on  his  feet."  Originally,  the  back 
p:ick    was     a    sharp-cornered     square     box. 

■  When  they  were  square."  says  Mlcoccl.  "the 
astronauts  had  an  awful  tlnie  rolling  over." 
Now  that  the  back  pack  edges  are  rounded. 

railing  down  is  not  a  prime  concern."  says 
Micocci.  "They've  practiced." 

1:58  a.m.:  Gradual  depressurtzatlon  of 
Eagle  begins  to  make  Its  interior  of  equal 
atmosphere  with  the  airless  moon  and  enable 
crew  to  open  hatch. 

2:12  a.m.:  Armstrong  opens  the  forward 
hatch  and  pauses  on  the  exit  platform:  he 
hunches  over  and  backs  out  of  the  LM 
slowly.  On  his  way  down,  he  pauses  to  pull  a 
D-shaped  ring  of  a  lanyard  that  pops  open 
the  Modularized  Equipment  Storage  Assem- 
bly (MESA);  this  also  exposes  a  TV  camera. 
•Mdrin  photographs  Armstrong  with  a 
Maurer  35-mm.  movie  camera.  Armstrong  is 
to  take  five  minutes  to  execute  a  semi-slide 
down  the  ladder — being  wary  of  tearing  the 
suit. 

2:17  a.m.:  Armstrong  touches  left  foot  to 
lunar  surface,  keeping  his  right  foot  solidly 
on  an  LM  footpad  and  his  arms  wrapped 
aroimd  the  landing  gear  to  make  sure  that 
the  moon  crtist  Isn't  softer  than  NASA 
thinks  It  Is.  Armstrong  will  then  probably 
look  toward  the  horizon,  which,  on  the 
moon,  will  only  be  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
Next,  he  win  determine  if  he  can  move 
around  freely — and  if  he  can  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  ladder.  "The  first  priority."  says 
one  official,  "will  be  to  see  whether  we  can 
get  him  back  off  the  moon." 

2:20  a.m.:  Armstrong  will  lift  his  arms  to 
see  how  high  he  can  reach,  take  a  few  st&ps 
near  the  ship,  and  report  to  Houston — over 
the   8100.000   PLSS   gold-plated    radio — how 
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the   moon   feels.   "Hell   be   building   up   his 
confidence,"  says  Green. 

2:26  a.m.:  Armstrong  will  then  pull  out  a 
collapsed  "contingency-sample"  tool— a  25- 
Inch-long  aluminum  handle  with  a  loop  at 
the  end  to  which  the  astronaut  attaches  a 
Teflon  bag.  With  this  tool,  Armstrong  doesn't 
have  to  bend  over — his  space  suit  wouldn't 
allow  him  to  do  that  anyhow — or  even  bend 
his  arms  and  legs  more  than  slightly.  He  Is 
to  scrape  together  some  lunar  soil  and  rocks. 
2:38  a.m.:  Aldrln  leaves  to  join  Armstrong. 
While  Aldrin  is  feeling  his  way  around.  Arm- 
strong will  walk  back  toward  MESA  and 
mount  the  TV  camera  on  a  tripod. 

2:48  a.m.:  Armstrong  will  take  the  bundle 
to  a  spot  about  30  feet  away  and  set  up  the 
camera:  earthbound  audiences  may  then 
have  a  fairly  panoramic  view  of  the  astro- 
naut's activities  from  then  on.  The  sun  will 
be  about  10  degrees  above  the  eastern  horizon 
and  the  astronauts  will  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  point  the  camera  toward  it — Just  like 
any  tourist  snapping  pictures.  If  Houston 
says  the  reception  is  poor,  Armstrong  may 
deploy  an  umbrella-like  antenna  12  feet  high 
and  with  a  10-foot-dlamet«r  wire-mesh  dish 
to  improve  the  signal. 

2:51  a.m.:  Aldrin  is  to  go  back  to  MESA, 
pull  a  lever,  and  set  up  the  solar-wind  col- 
lector. Little  more  than  a  screen  of  alumi- 
num foil  and  easel,  it  unfolds  like  a  home- 
movie  screen.  If  it  sticks.  Aldrin  vrtll  prob- 
ably abandon  the  experiment 

3:28  a.m.;  The  Early  Apollo  Scientific  Ex- 
periments Package  (EASEP)  is  deployed  by 
Aldrin.  The  major  item  in  EASE  is  the  Pas- 
sive Seismic  Experiments  Package  (PSEP). 
a  seismograph  fifteen  to  twenty  times  more 
sensitive  than  any  so  far  used  on  earth. 

3:31  a.m.:  The  PSEP  is  to  be  set  up  70  feet 
from  the  LM  and  to  work  properly,  it  must  be 
lined  up  on  the  moon's  east-west  axis.  To 
do  this.  Aldrin  must  deploy  a  spring-loaded 
gnomon  (a  car-antenna-like  unit)  that  will 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  sundial  contained  in 
the  PSEP  baggage  and  indicate  compass  di- 
rections. PSEP  is  so  sensitive  that  NASA 
hopes  to  record  the  astronaut's  footsteps  as 
he  walks  away  from  the  experiment.  Simul- 
taneously, Armstrong  will  set  up  the  Laser 
Ranging  Retro-Reflection  Experiment 
(LRR)  about  10  feet  away.  The  astronauts 
will  only  estimate — not  pace  off — distances 
in  deploying  the  equipment.  In  all  they  will 
stay  within  a  70-  by  10-foot  area— about  the 
size  of  a  modest  home  lot. 

3 :  42  a.m. :  Aldrln  and  Armstrong  begin  to 
fill  NASA'S  ■sample-return  containers,"  or. 
as  the  astronauts  call  them,  the  "rock 
boxes."  Each  box  is  about  19  inches  long  11  ij 
inches  wide,  and  8  inches  high— a  single 
unit  that  has  been  hollowed  out  of  an  alu- 
minum block  (a  multlsheeted  box  would 
require  welding  of  the  Joints,  the  solder  be- 
ing too  heavy  an  addition  for  the  weight- 
conscious  NASA).  The  astronauts  will  carry 
the  boxes  perhaps  100  feet  from  the  LM 
and — using  an  aluminum  scoop  resembling  a 
steam  shovel — Jam  as  many  samples  in  the 
boxes  as  possible  (up  to  about  50  pounds). 
Armstrong,  however,  may  photograph  some 
rocks,  seal  them  in  numbered  plastic  bags, 
and  photograph  the  area  from  which  the  rock 
was  taken.  Armstrong  will  fill  one  small  alu- 
minum can  with  loose  dirt  and  one  with  rocks 
and  cap  them  to  seal  in  lunar  "atmosphere." 
Aldrin  starts  back  to  the  LM. 

4:18  a.m.:  By  now  the  astronauts  will  be 
close  to  departure — and  perhaps  close  to  ex- 
haustion due  to  all  the  excitement  and  hard 
work.  Armstrong  will  hook  the  sample  boxes 
one  at  a  time  to  the  Lunar  Equipment  Con- 
veyor (LECi — a  pulley  system  with  one  end 
attached  to  a  hook  on  the  ship's  exterior 
and  the  other  to  a  hook  on  the  sample  box. 
Green  fears  that  if  the  LEG  is  given  too 
much  to  pull,  "it  may  act  like  an  overloaded 
clothesline  and  bang  against  the  steps." 
Armstrong  pulls,  and  Aldrin.  waiting  at  the 
hatch  lifts  the  boxes  Inside. 
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4:29  am.:  About  twenty  minutes  after 
Aldrin's  return  to  the  LM.  Armstrong  wll' 
follow,  shedding  his  overshoes  and  wiping  his 
feet  on  the  rungs  before  entering  the  ship. 
They  will  have  left  behind  the  scientific 
equipment,  litter  such  as  springs  that  were 
released  and  discarded  bags,  a  plaque  with 
Richard  Nixon's  signature,  the  American  flag, 
microfilmed  messages  from  leaders  of  foreign 
nations  on  earth,  and  the  footprints  of  the 
first  men  on  the  moon. 

4:42  a.m.;  By  this  time  the  hatch  may 
have  been  shut  long  enough  for  the  oxygen- 
pressure  buildup  to  reach  a  point  where  the 
astronauts  can  discard  their  helmets — thus 
releasing  the  pressure  Inside  the  space  suits. 
They  will  then  eat  and  sleep  for  a  scheduled 
four  hours  and  40  minutes. 

9:22  a.m.:  Houston  will  awaken  the  astro- 
nauts for  their  next  task— breakfast  and 
then  the  countdown. 

1:55  pm  :  They  fire  the  ascent  engine  to 
leave 

5:32  p.m.:  Columbia  and  Eagle  dock  in 
lunar  orbit. 

Tuesday.  July  22.  12:57  a.m.:  Armstrong 
fires  Columbia's  engine,  on  the  moons  far 
side,  for  return  to  earth. 

MEN  FOR  THE  MOON 

(Note. — To  many  outsiders — and  to  the 
scoffers — the  three  men  uho  are  to  embark 
for  the  moon  this  week  seem  hard  to  tell 
apart:  close-cropped,  small-town,  family 
men — three  WASP-ish  peas  in  a  space  pod. 
On  closer  inspection,  however,  the  Apollo  11 
crewmen  are  distinct  individuals.  No  cme 
need  mistake  them  for  the  man  next  door — 
they  are  much  too  intelligent  and  complex. 
In  a  matter  of  days,  these  three  Americans 
are  to  become  historical  figures  for  all  time 
and  for  all  men.  Here  are  three  candid  por- 
traits of  the  men  of  Apollo  11— and  of  their 
views — on  the  eve  of  their  adventure.) 

Civilian  Neil  A.  Armstrong.  38.  the  Apollo 
commander  who  is  scheduled  to  be  the  first 
man  to  walk  on  the  moon,  has  been  known 
to  smoke  a  cigar  and  enjoy  himself  at  par- 
ties. But  he  can  also  be  a  diffident,  tightly 
controlled  individual  whose  intensity  may 
come  to  the  surface  only  in  the  form  of  small 
gestures:  n.ose-rubblng.  blushing,  -ar-pull- 
ing.  a  slight  stammering.  "He  appears  cold." 
says  Dr,  Charles  A.  Berry,  chief  of  medical 
operations  at  NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center,  "but  actually,  he's  bashful  When 
you  know  Nell,  you  find  that  he  can  be  a 
very  warm  indlrtdual."  There  are  not.  how- 
ever, many  people  who  know  Armstrong. 

Armstrong  was  born  In  Wapakoneta.  Ohio, 
the  son  of  a  state  auditor.  "We  would  do  an 
audit,  which  would  take  about  a  year."  Arm- 
strong's father  recalls,  ""and  then  move  on." 
By  the  time  he  entered  high  school,  Nell 
Armstrong  had  lived  in  more  than  half  a 
dozen  different  towns. 

His  bedroom,  his  mother  remembers,  was 
stacked  with  books,  magazines  and  drawings 
of  aircraft:  model  airplanes — which  Nell 
bought  with  money  earned  from  after-school 
jobs  and  built  with  meticulous  care — dan- 
gled from  the  ceiling,  .\mong  the  non-tech- 
nical books  he  recently  read  are  "We.""  given 
to  him  by  Charles  Lindbergh,  and  early  sci- 
ence-fiction by  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs.' 

Armstrong  started  taking  flying  lessons  at 
the  grassy  Wapakoneta  airfield  when  he  was 
15.  It  cost  him  S9  for  a  one-hour  lesson  and 
Nell  carefully  saved  the  money  he  earned 
from  a  drugstore  job  to  pay  for  the  instruc- 
tion. He  received  his  private  pilot's  license 
at  16  and  proudly  pedaled  his  bicvcle  home 
to  tell  his  parents — he  had  yet  to  learn  to 
drive  a  car. 

A  superior  student.  Armstrong  won  a  Naval 
Air  Cadet  scholarship  and  In  1947  entered 
Purdue  University  to  study  aeronautical  en- 
gineering. When  the  Korean  Wax  began. 
Armstrong  was  called  to  active  duty  at  age 
19.  He  flew  78  combat  missions  in  Korea  and 
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was  forcsed  to  eject  frwn  one  crippled  plane 
and  lost  a  wlngtlp  of  a  second. 

Armstrong  returned  to  Purdue  and  was 
graduated  In  1955;  one  year  later,  he  married 
Janet  Shearon,  a  sorority  queen  he  had 
met  on  campus.  They  are  the  parents  of 
Eric,  12,  and  Mark.  6.  and  Armstrong's  Idea 
of  a  good  weekend  Is  "to  go  scuba  diving 
with  my  family." 

After  graduation,  Armstrong  Joined  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics— NASA's  predecessor — and  flew  the  X-15 
rocket  plane.  His  Initial  reaction  to  the 
manned-spaceflight  program,  back  In  1959. 
was  one  of  mild  disdain.  "We  had  spent  years 
developing  the  rocket  airplane  concept  and 
Mercury  looked  like  a  dark  horse  to  us," 
Armstrong  said  recently.  "We  tended  to  re- 
gard the  Mercury  people  as  inexperienced  In- 
truders In  our  business.  I  am  frank  to  admit 
I  gave  them  too  little  credit." 

In  1962,  test  pilot  Armstrong  applied  for 
astronaut  training  and  was  accepted  in  the 
second  "class" — along  with  Frank  Borman, 
James  A.  McDlvltt,  the  late  Edward  H.  White 
and  five  others.  He  drew  the  commander's 
role  for  the  Gemini  8  mission,  with  David  R. 
Scott  as  his  co-pllot.  In  early  1966 — the  first 
VS.  awempt  to  link  two  craft  together  In 
space.' !*o  sooner  had  the  two  craft  docked 
than  the  combination  began  to  spin  wildly. 
Armstrong  brought  the  ship  under  control 
and  made  an  emergency  landing  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Armstrong  showed  equal  piloting  skill  last 
year  when  a  Jet-powered  training  craft  In 
which  he  was  practicing  lunar  landings  sud- 
denly skittered  out  of  control.  Sensing  that 
the  wingless  craft  was  about  to  turn  over, 
he  ejected  and  parachuted  to  safety  while 
the  vehicle  crashed  and  burned. 

In  the  past  two  months,  Armstrong — who  Is 
not  particularly  fond  of  physical  training 
and  tends  to  pudglness — has  managed  to 
diet  away  15  pounds  to  a  "mission  status"  of 
about  165  pounds.  In  his  quiet,  diffident 
way,  he  says  of  Apollo  11:  "I  think  if  his- 
torians are  fair,  they  won't  see  this  flight 
like  Lindbergh's.  They'll  recognize  that  the 
landing  is  only  one  small  part  of  a  large 
program." 

Air  Force  Col.  Edwin  E.  Aldrln  Jr.,  39,  who 
expects  to  be  the  second  man  to  set  foot- 
prints on  the  moon,  is  better  known  by  his 
nickname  of  "Buzz."  But.  says  a  friend, 
"Aldrln  is  the  kind  of  guy  who  really 
shouldn't  have  a  gee-whiz  nickname.  He 
should  be  called  Edwin." 

Aldrln  has  the  stony  face  of  a  police  de- 
tective. His  voice  is  flat,  his  speech  lacomc, 
and  his  gaze  penetrating.  "If  you  didn't  know 
what  he  did,  you  wouldn't  be  at  all  Interested 
In  him,"  says  a  woman  who  knows  him  and 
his  family.  "He's  a  very  forgettable  man,  but 
he's  a  nice  man."  Yet.  Aldrln  Is  the  splfflest 
dresser  of  the  three  Apollo  11  crewmen — and 
the  most  bejeweled.  He  wears  a  wedding  band 
on  the  ring  finger  of  his  right  hand  and  a 
Masonic  ring  on  the  little  finger,  and  his 
West  Point  class  ring  on  his  left  hand.  He 
wears  a  tie  clasp  fashioned  from  pilot  wings 
and  dangling  from  it  are  the  Greek  symbols 
of  two  engineering  honor  societies. 

Aldrin's  grade-school  principal  In  Mont- 
clalr.  N.J..  recalls  that  the  astronaut  had 
an  IQ  score  of  150.  Aldrln  was  graduated 
third  In  a  class  of  475  cadets  from  West 
Point  in  1951.  entered  the  Air  Force  (his 
father  was  also  an  Air  Force  colonel)  and 
flew  66  combat  missions  in  the  Korean  War. 
He  earned  a  doctor  of  science  degree  from 
MIT  as  part  of  a  special  USAP  program  In 
1963.  His  doctoral  thesis  dealt  with  orbital 
rendezvous — a  feat  he  performed  during  the 
flight  of  Gemini  12  In  late  1966.  When  the 
radar  failed,  Aldrln — the  co-pllot — himself 
worked  out  the  computations, 

Aldrln  keeps  in  shape  with  gymnastics 
and  pole-vaulting;  he  occasionally  puffs  on 
a  corncob  pipe.  His  Idea  of  relaxation,  he 
recently  said,  is  "sitting  around  In  the  sun 
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up  at  Dad's  place  on  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
eating  corn  on  the  cob,  swimming  and  tak- 
ing it  easy."  along  with  his  wife,  Joan,  and 
children  Michael,  13,  Janice,  12  in  August, 
and  Andrew,  11. 

What  will  he  feel  when  his  landing  craft 
bumps  down  upon  the  moon?  "I  would  hop*," 
he  said,  without  intonation,  "there  will  be 
a  normal  amount  of  adrenalin  flowing  in  me 
that  would  help,  rather  than  impede,  the 
mission." 

Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Michael  Collins,  38, 
had  been  assigned  to  the  flight  of  Apollo  8. 
But  a  bone  spur  on  his  spine,  near  his  neck, 
was  pressing  against  nerves  controlling  his 
legs  and  the  slight,  muscular  astronuat  last 
summer  suddenly  found  himself  falling 
down  lor  no  apparent  reason.  Given  the 
choice  between  long-range  treatment  or  risky 
surgery  that  would  eliminate  the  problem, 
Collins  unhesitatingly  decided  on  the  opera- 
tion. It  cost  him  his  seat  on  Apollo  8. 

Tj-plcally,  Collins  accepted  the  situation 
with  realism — and  determination.  When  he 
flnally  shed  the  neck  brace  that  he  wore 
during  the  three-month  recuperation,  he 
worked  hard  to  get  back  in  shape,  playing 
handball. 

Collins  Is  one  of  the  best-liked  astronauts. 
"If  there  was  a  contest  for  'Everybody's  Fa- 
vorite Astronaut,'  "  says  one  close  friend, 
"Collins  would  win  it  going  away  and  then 
discreetly  refuse  the  title."  Still,  Collins  dis- 
likes the  prospect  of  becoming  a  world  hero. 
"There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world," 
he  says,  "those  who  like  publicity  and  those 
who  prefer  to  do  without  it.  I  prefer  the 
latter." 

The  son  of  the  late  Army  MaJ.  Gen.  James 
L.  Collins,  Mike  Collins  was  born  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  grew  up  on  a  succession  of  dif- 
ferent Army  bases.  So  he  cherishes  his  fam- 
ily life  with  wife  Patricia,  daughters  Kath- 
leen, 10,  and  Ann,  7,  and  son  Michael,  6. 
"For  anybody  who  lives  out  of  a  suitcase  as 
much  as  I  do,"  he  says,  "It's  fun  to  be  at 
home." 

Collins,  a  '52  West  Point  graduate,  is  a 
nonsmoker  who  prefers  Martinis  and  small 
dinner  parties,  usually  with  crew  members. 
When  the  men  wind  up  in  the  kitchen  talk- 
ing about  the  state  of  the  flight  prepara- 
tions, the  wives  fret  about  why  the  men 
don't  spend  more  time  talking  to  them, 

Collins  h£is  made  two  spacewalks.  Now 
he  will  be  In  the  mother  ship.  He  says  it 
does  not  bother  him  to  come  that  close  and 
not  land — and  those  who  know  him  believe 
him. 

MOON    WATCHING 

"Walter  Cronkite,  more  than  anyone  else, 
sees  us  through  these  shots,"  Art  Buchwald 
wryly  remarked  not  long  ago,  "and  we  really 
count  on  him  to  get  the  Apollo  capsules  back 
safely  to  earth." 

This  time,  with  Apollo  11,  Cronkite  and 
his  colleagues  have  their  hands  fuller  than 
ever.  Before  the  Apollo  mission  is  over,  it 
will  be  encapsulated  in  millions  of  words  and 
tape  and  fllm  footage — the  most  watched  and 
written  about  single  event  In  history. 

The  European  TV  networks  expect  225  mil- 
lion viewers  during  the  Apollo  mission.  In 
the  United  States,  CBS,  ABC  and  NBC  con- 
fldently  expect  to  attract  150  million  televi- 
sion viewers  In  the  nation  at  2  a.m.  Monday, 
July  21 — when  even  Johnny  Carson  is  over 
but  when  the  astronauts  hope  to  step  out 
onto  the  moon.  Each  network  revised  and 
Juggled  plans  almost  hourly,  hiding  as  much 
from  the  competition  as  possible,  right  up 
to  launch  time. 

The  high  stakes  Involved — ABC,  NBC  and 
CBS  are  spending  well  over  $1.5  million 
each — reflect  in  the  network  epics  themselves. 
As  a  group,  they  are  loose,  ambitious  catch- 
alls, by  turns  Ingenious  and  banal.  CBS 
has  both  Lyndon  Johnson  and  ex-astronaut 
Walter  Schirra.  Johnson  will  reminisce  about 
how  the  moon  program  developed.  Schirra 
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will  team  with  Cronkite  and  the  sclence- 
flctlon  writer  Arthur  Clarke  to  give  CBS's 
commentary  an  authoritative  edge. 

CBS's  largest  New  York  studio  houses  a 
projection  screen  plus  nine  fllm  projectors 
that  will  create  special  effects  and  Imagery  to 
blend  with  live  coverage.  The  synchromeshed 
projectors,  controlled  by  a  computer,  can 
flash  anything  from  words,  charts  and  dia- 
grams to  simulations  of  docking  maneuvers 
and  star  sightings  on  the  screen.  "We  prob- 
ably won't  project  more  than  six  or  seven 
Images  at  once,"  says  executive  produrer 
Robert  Wussler  "We  have  to  remember  Mie 
people  with  their  9-inch  Sonys." 
TV  poetry 
CBS  also  has  a  package  of  space  films 
dating  from  a  1900  spoof  to  "2001,"  along 
with  a  parade  of  widely  diverse  guests,  in- 
cluding Bob  Hope,  Sir  Francis  Chichester. 
Arthur  Miller  and  Marianne  Moore. 

ABC  is  matching  Marianne  Moore  v\Uh 
James  Dickey.  It  has  stockpiled  special  tilm. 
too,  mostly  for  the  time  between  4:30  p.m.  on 
Sunday  and  12:30  the  next  morning,  when 
the  astronauts  will  be  sleeping  or  checking 
equipment.  The  obvious  worry  at  all  :he 
networks  is  dead  time.  ABC  is  readyin.;— 
among  other  things — a  new  concerto  in  honor 
of  the  landing  by  Duke  Ellington,  who  will 
also  sing  in  public  for  the  first  time:  a 
"philosophical"  panel  featuring  Marshall  .Mc- 
Luhan  and  Bill  D.  Moyers,  and  a  children's 
panel,  around  which  commentator  Frank 
Reynolds  and  a  group  of  7-  to  10-year-oIds 
will  swap  reactions  and  theories. 

NBC  has  a  secure  thematic  lock,  at  least, 
on  its  epic.  "Our  theme  is  'a  state  of  the 
earth'."  says  James  Kitchell,  NBC's  execu- 
tive producer.  "We're  going  to  look  at  what's 
going  on  in  the  world  while  two  men  sit  on 
the  moon's  surface."  The  familiar  NBC  faces, 
Chet  Huntley,  David  Brlnkley,  FYank  Mc- 
Gee  and  company,  will  be  commenting, 
backed  up  by  scientific  luminaries  such  as 
Harold  C.  Urey. 

Space  and  TV  were  meant  for  each  other  — 
a  marrlGige  made  in  heaven — but  the  print 
men  have  not  surrendered  the  story.  "Cer- 
tainly there  are  some  things  that  television 
can  do  that  we  can't,"  concedes  Nick  Wil- 
liams, editor  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  '  iiut 
we  can  do  some  things  ourselves  that  tele- 
vision can't."  For  most  newspajiers,  that 
meant  an  accent  on  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  on  backgrounding  rather  than  try- 
ing to  match  TV's  on-the-spot  coverage.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  The  Washington  Post 
will  emphasize  staff-written  pieces,  rather 
than  articles  by  guest  experts.  The  Post  also 
has  developed  a  technique  for  shooting  the 
Image  of  the  first  man  on  the  moon  off  a  TV 
screen  for  reproduction  on  Monday  morning's 
page  one.  The  New  York  Times  is  planning 
three  sp>ecials.  The  first  one,  the  day  alter 
lift-off.  will  run  to  more  than  100  columns, 
and  include  essays  by  Wernher  Von  Braim 
and  the  ubiquitous  Arthur  Clarke.  The  Times 
may  also  try  for  its  first  news  color  pictures. 

Payoff 

Finally,  book  publishers  hope  to  knit  up 
the  loose  ends  left  by  the  other  media,  Nor- 
man Mailer  stands  to  make  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  doing  Just  that,  with  a  book  for 
Little,  Brown  (serialized  In  three  parts  by 
Life  magazine,  which  is  paying  him  $100.- 
000). 

Mailer's  book  will  not  appear  in  com- 
pleted form  until  1970.  At  least  half  a  dozen 
Apollo  books  are  on  the  pad  in  Great  Britain 
alone  awaiting  publication.  In  the  U.S.  John 
Barbour's  "Footprints  on  the  Moon,"  an 
Associated  Press  production,  is  already  in 
galleys — with  the  last  chapter  to  come— 
scheduled  for  serialization  in  400  newspapers. 
The  book  should  be  on  sale  the  last  week  in 
July — even  before  the  astronauts  get  out  ol 
their  quarantine.  About  the  same  time,  both 
Columbia  Records-CBS  and  Time-Life  Rec- 
ords will  produce  multi-volume  albums  with 
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the  first  sounds  heard  from  the  surface  of 
the  moon, 

A  magnificent  effort — to  match  a  magnifi- 
cent event.  Or  Is  It?  To  some,  these  frantic 
books,  TV  extravaganzas,  and  record  albums 
are  mere  drives  for  the  fast  buck.  To  others, 
they  seem,  taken  as  a  whole,  spirited  and 
vigorous — a  classic  example  of  challenge 
bringing  out  new  qualities  in  media  that  re- 
spond to  it. 

Blue  cheese 
Any  good  McLuhanite  must  be  delighted, 
furthermore,  by  the  lunar  celebration,  created 
by  August  Heckscher  and  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Parks  for  the  night  of  July 
20  The  city's  "Moon  Watch"  in  Central  Park 
will  feature  huge  screens  showing  live  TV 
coverage,  a  synthetic  aurora  borealls  created 
by  artist  Forrest  Meyers,  searchlights,  a  col- 
lage of  films,  Infiatable  sculpture,  dancing, 
"moon  music,"  Mayor  John  Lindsay  perhaps 
reading  poetry — and  a  blue-cheese  picnic. 

Everyone  at  the  "moon-ln"  is  to  wear  white 
clothes.  Indeed,  when  New  Yorkers  dress  up 
for  an  overnight  in  the  park,  the  millennium 
is  here.  As  composer  John  Cage  observes: 
The  moon  landing  will  expand  the  media 
ust  as  it  is  expanding  our  minds — that  is, 
our  sense  of  what  we  are  capable  of  doing." 


K  L.  POMIERSKI— A  TRIBUTE  TO  A 
DEDICATED  LONG  ISLAND  LEAD- 
ER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ivednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  K. 
Stefan  Pomierski,  a  resident  of  Glen  Cove 
lor  more  than  31  years  died.  A  descend- 
ant of  Polish  nobility.  Mr.  Pomierski  was 
a  significant  influence  in  Polish  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

It  is  therefore  with  sadness  that  I 
would  like  to  take  leave  and  acknowledge 
the  passing  of  my  dear  friend,  a  gentle 
and  dedicated  individual  who  never  for- 
ijot  his  heritage  but  could  not  have  been 
any  more  devoted  to  this  country  and  its 
ideals. 

Born  in  Lubawa  Poland,  he  had  an  ex- 
tensive education  in  Germany,  Poland, 
and  England,  He  spoke  11  languages 
fluently  and  had  a  good  grasp  of  several 
more. 

After  arriving  in  New  York  as  an  im- 
miL^rant,  he  studied  real  estate  and  gen- 
eral insurance.  During  World  War  I  he 
uas  a  junior  officer  with  the  U.S.  Ship- 
ping Board  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine. 
From  1935  to  1940  he  was  senior  area 
supervisor  in  the  National  Young  Ad- 
ministration on  Long  Island.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  an  adminis- 
trative position  with  the  United  States 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  in  the 
Korean  War  acted  as  Civil  Defense  di- 
rector of  Glen  Cove. 

Mr.  Pomierski,  throughout  his  life  was 
a  tapable  and  devoted  citizen  who  im- 
parted a  devotion  for  America  to  others 
>vho  had  the  privilege  of  a  similar 
Polish-American  background.  Mr. 
Pomierski.  I  might  add.  was  cofounder  of 
the  "I  Am  An  American  Day"  and  the 
president  emeritus  of  the  American 
Order  of  General  Pulaski,  as  well  as  be- 
ing a  former  member  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Home  of  Glen  Cove  and  an  honor- 
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ary  member  of  the  Polish  American  War 
Veterans  of  Glen  Cove. 

Despite  the  onset  of  illness,  he  main- 
tained many  of  his  community  activities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  many  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired Mr.  Pomierski,  and  will  miss  him 
sorely. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  sympathies  to  his  widow 
Anna,  his  family,  friends,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Glen  Cove  on  their  incalculable 
loss. 


THE  ABM'S  QUESTIONABLE 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  three  major  components  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  will  be  its  com- 
puter— which  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
most  complex  computer  systems  ever 
devised. 

Recently,  a  group  of  over  200  profes- 
sional computer  technicians  has  raised 
some  very  important  and  pertinent  ques- 
tions regarding  the  feasibility  of  this 
proposed  computer  system,  including  its 
development,  testing,  and  operation. 
This  ad  hoc  committee,  headed  by  one 
of  my  very  able  constituents,  Mr.  Daniel 
D.  McCracken  of  Ossining,  N.Y.,  includes 
computer  technicians  employed  by  cur- 
rent or  possible  Safeguard  contractors. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  the  questions 
raised  by  these  computer  professionals 
deserve  the  full  and  careful  attention  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  herewith,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  the  statement 
of  these  technicians: 

Computer  Professionals  Against — June  14, 
1969 

Chairman:  Daniel  D.  McCracken,  Consult- 
ant, 7  Justamere  Drive,  Ossining,  New  York. 
(914)  941-8899. 

Executive  Committee:  Paul  Armer,  Stan- 
ford Unlversitv,  Prof.  Joseph  Weizenbaum, 
M.  I.  T.,  Gregorj-  P.  Williams. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  com- 
puting profession,  wish  to  record  our  profes- 
sional Judgment  that  there  are  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  com- 
puter portion  of  the  Safeguard  AntlbalUstlc 
Missile  system.  These  doubts  range  from  a 
profound  skepticism  that  the  computing 
system  could  be  made  to  work,  to  a  convic- 
tion that  it  could  not. 

Although  no  project  of  precisely  this  na- 
ture has  ever  been  attempted  before,  the  dif- 
ficulty may  be  understood  In  terms  of  a  close 
analogy.  Suppose  the  task  were  to  design  and 
implement  the  computer  portion  of  a  na- 
tional air  traffic  control  system,  and  that  it 
were  i>art  of  the  design  requirement  that 
at  some  unspecified  Instant  the  control  of 
the  air  traffic  of  the  entire  nation  would  be 
transferred  to  the  computer,  without  any 
period  of  parallel  operation,  testing  under 
actual  operating  conditions,  or  evolutionary 
development.  This,  by  analogy,  is  what  Safe- 
guard would  require.  Our  experience  with 
large-scale  computer  systems  convinces  us 
that  such  a  pattern  of  developoient  is  highly 
unlikely  to  lead  to  a  successful  computer 
svstem. 
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Another  analogy  that  may  be  Inatructlve  is 
the  use  of  ctHnputers  In  predicting  and  re- 
porting election  results.  These  have  been 
used  in  presidential  elections  since  1956  and 
in  many  local  contests,  allowing  steady  evo- 
lutionary development.  The  taek  is  well  de- 
fijied.  Realistic  testing  Is  possible  and  is 
done.  It  Is  known  In  advance  exactly  when 
the  system  will  be  required  to  act. 

Despite  these  favorable  factors  the  elec- 
tion syBtems  often  fail.  In  1966  the  data- 
gathering  computer  malfunctioned,  delaying 
results  by  hours.  One  computer,  because  of  a 
programming  error,  reported  a  total  vote  ex- 
ceeding 100%. 

If  such  systems  produce  blunders,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  Safeguard  computer  prob- 
ably could  not  be  made  to  work  at  all,  since 
the  conditions  for  it  are  much  less  favorable : 

1.  The  computing  task  is  much  more  com- 
plex than  those  of  the  examples  cited 

2.  The  precise  nature  of  the  computing 
task  cannot  be  defined.  It  cannot  be  known 
what  kinds  of  electronic  and  other  oounter- 
meafiures  would  be  used,  for  example,  or 
what  evasive  maneuvers  the  attacker  might 
employ.  The  offense  has  more  strategic  op- 
tions than  the  defense  in  any  case,  and  the 
defensive  reactions  have  to  be  programmed 
and  tested  well  in  advance  of  an  attack. 

3.  Realistic  testing  is  impoeslble  since  it 
would  require  nuclear  explosions  In  the  at- 
mosphere. Only  artificial  test  data  could  be 
tised. 

4.  Evolutionary  development  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  computer  systems  for  elec- 
tions are  used  every  four  years  or  oftener 
and  are  improved  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
The  Safeguard  computer  would  never  get  a 
second  chance. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  com- 
puter would  have  virtually  aJl  of  the  deci- 
sion-making power,  because  the  warning 
time  in  a  nuclear  attack  would  be  so  short — 
minutes  at  most — that  presidential  or  senior 
military  review  would  be  almost  impossible. 
Our  experience  with  the  failures  of  large 
computers  (not  to  mention  those  tliat  send 
out  department  store  bills)  makes  us  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  place  so  much  llfe-and- 
death  power  in  the  control  of  a  complex  and 
untested  machine. 

Worse,  the  ABM  system  could  by  itself  ini- 
tiate a  firing  sequence  without  any  attack 
taking  place.  This  could  happen  through 
misinterpretation  of  radar  signals  from 
harmless  objects,  or  because  of  machine  mal- 
function or  programming  error.  Since  the  de- 
fensive missiles  themselves  would  carry  nu- 
clear weapons,  destruction  of  American 
cities  might  result,  or  the  action  might  be 
misinterpreted  by  other  nations  as  hostile. 

Our  grave  doubts  as  to  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  the  Safeguard  computer  system, 
coupled  with  our  recognition  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  system  failure,  lead  us  to  the 
view  that  the  project  is  a  dangerous  mistake 
Whatever  other  arguments  may  be  brought 
to  bear,  for  or  against  Safeguard,  our  convic- 
tion is  that  on  technical  grounds  alone  the 
project  does  not  deserve  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 

ABOUT   THE    COMMITTEE 

Daniel  D.  McCracken  Is  a  consultant  and 
writer,  with  ten  books  on  computer  program- 
ming in  print.  He  worked  for  General  Electric 
from  1951  to  1958  in  a  variety  of  assignments 
in  computer  programming  and  training,  at 
Hanford,  Cincinnati,  Phoenix,  and  New  York. 
He  has  been  a  national  lecturer  for  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Computing  Machinery. 

Paul  Armer  entered  computing  in  1947  at 
the  RAND  Corporation.  After  serving  there  as 
associate  head  of  the  computer  sciences  de- 
partment until  1968,  he  moved  to  his  present 
position,  director  of  the  computation  center 
at  Stanford  University.  He  is  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Information  Process- 
ing Societies  (AFIPS).  He  was  a  consultant 
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to  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy. Automation  and  Economic  Progress,  and 
has  testified  before  various  Congressional 
committees.  In  1959  he  was  a  member  of  the 
team  of  US  scientists  who  toured  the  USSR 
to  assess  Soviet  computer  capabilities. 

Joseph  Welzenbaum  Is  Professor  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering  and  Political  Science  at  MIT. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  several  languages  for 
communicating  with  computers.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  Project  MAC.  the  first 
majcr  computer  time-sharing  project  in  the 
wor'.d.  He  was  responsible  foi  software  devel- 
opment and  software-hardware  Interlace  for 
the  General  Eleccrlc-Bank  of  America  project 
tiat  pioneered  bank  deposit  accounting  au- 
t-m  itlon  He  helped  design  and  build  two  of 
the  earliest  computers,  in  the  early  fifties. 

Gregory  P.  Williams  has  a'.so  been  in  com- 
puting .«-ince  the  early  fifties,  beginning  with 
the  Army  Ordnance  Corps.  Since  1954  he  has 
been  with  a  major  manufacturing  concern, 
in  ccmputlng  assignments  ranging  from  op- 
erations research  and  design  automation  to 
automat.ng  university  libraries  and  installing 
commercial  computers. 

The  sponsors  are  without  exception  men 
who  have  pioneered  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  computers  and  now  hold  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  field.  It  is  doubt- 
ful wViether  another  list  of  Americans  with 
such  fundamental  and  long-standing  con- 
tributions to  the  field  could  be  compiled. 
Some  accomplishments: 

Development  of  FORTRAN,  by  far  the 
most  widely  used  computer  language: 
Backus. 

Membership  in  committees  that  developed 
ALGOL  and  COBOL,  two  other  widely  used 
languages:   Backus.  Bemer,  Bromberg. 

Development  of  special-purpose  languages 
that  greatly  expanded  the  horizons  of  com- 
puter usage  posslblUties:  McCarthy.  Minsky, 
Newell.  Welzenbaum. 

Leadership,  both  in  early  years  and  today, 
in  the  use  of  computers  in  education:  W. 
Dorn,  Porsythe,  Scott. 

Foundational  work  in  artificial  Intelli- 
gence: Feigenbaum,  McCarthy.  Minsky, 
Newell. 

Some  of  the  earliest  studies,  the  first  imple- 
mentation, and  current  leadership  in  compu- 
ter time-sharing,  a  technique  on  which  much 
of  the  Safeguard  computer  system  would  be 
based:  Corbato,  Fano,  Licklider.  McCarthy. 
Minsky,  Welzenbaum. 

Leadership  positions  in  major  professional 
organizations  in  computing:  Armer,  P.  Dorn, 
and  Ralston  currently,  but  almost  everyone 
listed  has  held  such  positions  at  some  time. 
Forsythe  and  Huskey  are  past  presidents  of 
the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery, 
and  Hoffman  is  a  past  treasurer. 

Fundamental  publications  on  the  mathe- 
.matlcal  theory  of  computation:   Knuth.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Leadership  in  the  application  of  computers 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  in- 
dustry: P.  Dorn,  Weiss,  Williams,  others. 

The  founding  of  a  major  computer  manu- 
facturing company:  Palevsky. 

Major  studies  In  linear  and  dynamic  pro- 
gramming, basic  techniques  of  operations  re- 
search:  Bellman. 

It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  list  even  a 
sampling  of  the  publications  of  these  men, 
who  as  a  group  have  produced  literally  dozens 
of  books  and  hundreds  of  papers  on  the  de- 
sign, programming,  applications,  and  imple- 
mentations of  computers.  A  complete  pro- 
gram of  computer  education,  from  high  school 
introductions  to  post-doctoral  studies,  could 
easily  be  based  on  the  writings  of  this  group. 
Partial  list,  as  of  June  26.  1969.  of  signa- 
tories of  the  June  14  statement. 

Organizations,  where  shown,  are  given  for 
identification  only  Such  listing  should  not 
be  construed  to  mean  that  the  statement  Is 
supported  by  the  organization. 

Daniel  D.  McCracken,  Osslning,  N.Y.,  Mc- 
Cracken  Assoc.,  Inc.;  Paul  Armer,  Menlo  Park, 
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Calif.,  Stanford  Univ.;  Prof.  Joseph  Welzen- 
baum, Concord,  Mass.,  MIT;  Gregory  P.  Wil- 
liams, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

John  W.  Backus,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  IBM 
Corp.;  Prof.  Richard  Bellman.  Univ.  Southern 
Calif.;  R.  W.  Bemer,  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Howard 
Bromberg,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Information 
Management,  Inc. 

Prof.  Fernando  Corbato,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
MIT;  Phillip  H.  Dorn.  New  York,  NY..  Union 
Carbide  Corp.;  Prof,  William  S.  Dorn,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Univ.  Denver;  Prof.  Robert  M.  Fano, 
Cambridge,  M:»ss..  MIT. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Feigenbaum,  Stanford,  Calif.. 
Stanford  Univ.;  Prof.  G.  E.  Porsythe,  Stan- 
ford, Calif.,  Stanford  Univ.;  Prof.  Walter 
Hoffman,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Wayne  State 
Univ.;  Prof.  Harry  D.  Huskey,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.,  Univ.  of  California. 

Prof.  Donald  E.  Knuth.  Princeton,  N.J., 
Stanford  Univ.;  Prof.  J.  C.  R.  Licklider,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  MIT;  Prof.  John  McCarthy, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  Stanford  Univ.;  Prof.  Marvin 
L.  Minsky,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  MIT. 

Prof.  Allen  Newell,  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
Carnegie-Mellon  Univ.;  Max  Palevsky,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif..  Scientific  Data  Systems;  Prof. 
Anthony  Ralston.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,'sUNY.  Buf- 
falo; Prof.  Norman  R.  Scott.  Dearborn,  Mich.. 
Univ.  of  Michigan. 

Eric  A.  Weiss,  Springfield,  Penn.;  Umberto 
Garbassl,  Esso  Math  &  Systems,  New  York, 
NY.;  Prof.  Melvln  Klerer,  White  Plains,  N.Y.; 
Dr.  Leon  Davidson,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Robert  M.  Shapiro.  New  York,  N.Y..  Meta 
Information  Appl.;  M.  L.  Lesser.  Armonk. 
NY.;  Dr.  M.  K.  Haynes.  Armonk,  N.Y.;  Dr. 
Paul  S  Menitz,  Armonk,  N.Y. 

R.  B,  Hitchcock,  Putnam  Valley,  N.Y.; 
Jean  D.  Lesser,  Yorktown,  N.Y,;  Robert  W. 
Floyd,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  Stanford  Univ.; 
A.  R.  Shriver,  Phoenix,  Ariz,  General  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Dr.  Charles  DeC.irlo,  Bronxville,  N,Y., 
Sarah  Lawrence  College;  Prof.  John  D,  Her- 
riot,  Stanford  Calif.,  Stanford  Univ.;  David 
Gries,  Stanford,  Calif..  Stanford  Univ.; 
Prof.  J.  A.  Feldman.  Stanford.  Calif.,  Stan- 
ford Univ. 

Prof.  Raj  Reddy,  Stanford.  Calif..  Stan- 
ford Univ.;  Alvan  R.  Felnsteln.  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Walter  A.  Rimshaw.  Stony  Creek, 
Conn.;  Thomas  A.  Dewey.  Juneau,  Alaska, 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space. 

Richard  H.  Frank.  Albuquerque.  N.M.;  Carol 
E.  Shanesy.  Mt.  Klsco,  N.Y.,  IBM  Corp.;  Prof. 
S.  H.  Unger,  New  York.  N.Y.,  Columbia  Univ.; 
Robert  O.  Winder.  Princeton,  N.J.,  RCA  Lab- 
oratories. 

Marvin  C.  Paull,  Princeton,  N.J.,  RCA  Labs; 
Kenneth  R.  Kaplan,  Princeton,  N.J.,  RCA 
Labs;  Anthony  D.  Robbi,  Princeton,  N.J.,  RC.\ 
Labs:  Justin  Kcdner,  Princeton,  N.J.,  RCA 
Labs. 

Chitook  Srinivasan,  Princeton,  N.J..  RCA 
Labs:  Saul  Y,  Levy.  Princeton,  N.J.,  RCA 
Labs;  Danial  A.  Walters,  Princeton,  N.J., 
RCA  Labs;  Ann  L.  Block,  New  York,  NY., 
Computer  Guidance  Corp. 

Dr.  Ned  Chapin.  Menlo  Park.  Calif:  Fred- 
erick B.  Banan.  Phoenix.  Ariz..  General  Elec- 
tric Co.;  L.  Wheaton  Smith.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.; 
Philip  N.  Armstrong,  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

P.  Z.  Ingerman.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J..  RCA 
Corp.;  William  L.  Kelly.  Skillman.  N.Y..  Kep- 
ner-Tregoe.  Inc.;  Sidney  L.  Lida,  Prairie  Vil- 
lage. Kan.;  M.  D.  Fisher.  Philadelphia.  Penn. 
B.  Hasbrouck.  Swarthmore.  Penn.;  David  A. 
Nelson.  Moorestown,  N.J.;  Milton  Bauman. 
Swarthmore.  Penn  ;  Philip  R.  Bagley.  Bala 
Cynwyd.  Penn..  Information   Engineering. 

Robert  H.  Penny.  Bethesda.  Md..  General 
Electric  Co.;  Peter  B  Salisbury.  Potomac.  Md.. 
GE;  R.  Black.  Beltsvllle.  Md..  GE;  Albrech 
J.  Neuman.  Bethesda.  Md,.  GE;  J.  Peter 
Manzo.  Jr..  Arlington.  Va..  GE. 

William  E.  Massey,  Fairfax,  Va.,  GE;  Wil- 
liam H.  Johnson,  Potomac,  Md..  GE;  Chas. 
H.  Anderson,  Fairfax,  Va.,  GE;  Clinton  L. 
Jeffries,  Manassas,  Va.,  GE;  Tork  Wong;  Fred 
Katz. 
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Prof.  Jack  Mlnker,  College  Park,  Md..  Unif 
of  Maryland;  Rita  G.  Mlnker;  Sharon  B 
Weinberg,  New  York.  NY.;  Lawrence  H. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker. 
this  morning  at  9:32  eastern  daylight 
saving  time  the  Apollo  11  began  its  first 
steps  toward  its  goal  of  a  manned  limar 
landing  and  safe  return  in  this  decade. 
The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  marvelous  foresight,  in- 
genuity, and  hard  work  that  have  gone 
into  the  development  and  execution  of 
the  program  by  all  sectors  of  our  country. 
To  be  sure  there  are  risks  and  problems 
as  this  flight  continues  to  its  ultimate 
?oal.  However.  I  am  confident  that  every- 
thing that  is  humanly  possible  to  do  has 
been  done  to  assure  maximum  safety 
and  maximum  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  this  mission. 
All  of  us  applaud  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  Astronauts  Neil  A.  Arm- 
strong. Michael  Collins,  and  Edwin  E. 
Aldrin.  Jr.,  as  they  journey  to  where  no 
man  has  been  before  so  that  other  men 
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may  follow  them  and  equally  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  world. 

Today  is  the  day  to  reaffirm  our  re- 
solve that  a  strong  national  space  pro- 
gram for  the  future  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  successful  progress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation.  The  people  of  the 
world  join  us  in  our  aspirations  not  only 
for  the  successful  Apollo  11  and  the  safe 
return  of  our  astronauts,  but  also  in  the 
future  contributions  that  our  national 
space  effort  can  make  to  all  mankind. 


SEX  EDUCATION— A  DOCTORS 
PROGNOSIS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
formative and  well-documented  warning 
on  the  excesses  of  sex  education  to  our 
young  people  and  our  country  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Sarasota  County 
Medical  Society. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Jajnes  M. 
Parsons'      remarks.       "The      Gathering 
Storm:  AMA's  Erotic  Samaritans": 
The    Gathering    Storm  :    AMA's    Erotic 
Samaritans 

"There  is  one  thing  we  can  be  dead  certain 
of:  the  'perversions'  allow  considerable 
chances  to  achieve  human  happiness.  And 
therefore  the  "perversions'  are  in  themselves 
good,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged." 

Would  you  believe  that?  Yes?  Then  you 
are  "informed"  and  eligible  to  play  your  "ob- 
vious leadership  role"  in  sex  education  pro- 
grams, according  to  the  AMA's  editorial  fctafT 
(JAMA,  May  12,  1969,  Editorial:  Sex  Educa- 
tion in  the  Schools)'  Really,  you  are. 

You  don't  believe  perversions  are  good? 
Then,  you  are  misled  by  propaganda,  "unin- 
formed," If  all  this  sounds  too  fantastic  to 
believe,  then  get  that  editorial  and  read  it 
along  with  this  article  and  decide  for  your- 
self. Fair  enough? 

That  quotation  about  p>erversions  above 
is  from  Lars  Ullerstam,  M.D.,  a  40-year-old 
Swedish  doctor,  author  of  De  Erotiska  Minor- 
ieteterna,  copyxlghted  in  Sweden  in  1964,  His 
title  in  English  translation,  A  Sexual  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  Erotic  Minorities, =^  explains 
why  Lars  put  in  quotes  that  word,  perver- 
sions. Groups  of  sexual  perverts  Lars  calls, 
"erotic  minorities." 

But  let  us  understand  Lars,  if  we  can. 
Since  1946,  Swedish  schools  have  had  the 
enlightenment  of  sex  education.  In  1946,- 
Lars  would  have  been  just  a  teenager,  so  we 
really  don't  know  what  kind  of  book  he 
might  have  come  up  with  If  they  had  got  to 
him  with  sex  education  at  3  years  of  age,  such 
as  is  advocated  for  children  here  in  the  U,S., 
by  Mary  Calderone,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
the  U.S.  (SIECUS).  SIECUS  Is  the  prime 
mover  in  the  "sex-ed"  arena,  and  the  AMA 
editorial  strongly  endorses  sex  education. 

Can  perverts  and /or  deviates  be  created? 
Most  assuredly.  Blnet  •  placed  great  impor- 
tance on  accidental  occurrences  In  child- 
hood. Factors  which  reinforce  deviant  tend- 
encies include:  U)  suggestion,  (2)  repeti- 
tion, and  (3)  Imitation.  Where  perversions 
have  become  quite  widespread,  mere  Imita- 
tion  becomes   an   Important   factor.    Olven 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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these  considerations,  let  us  consider  Lars  Ul- 
lerstam's  whole-hearted  endorsement  of  per- 
versions. 

Sweden's  drive  for  sex  education  began  in 
1918.  when  the  lex  veneris  provided  for  2 
years  in  prison  for  anybody  who  knowingly 
gave  VD  to  anybody  else.  Whereupon.  Ellse 
Ottesen-Jensen.  a  highly  charismatic  woman, 
organized  a  group  like  magic,  and  said:  "A 
'knowing'  contamination  presupposes  knowl- 
edge of  the  disease." 

Immediately  Eli.se  began  an  Implacable 
campaign  in  which  she  traveled  all  over 
Sweden,  ending  by  organizing  in  1933.  the 
Riksforbundet  for  Sexuell  Upplysning.  or 
■National  Society  for  Sex  Education,"  EUse's 
program  was:  sex  education  in  schools,  laws 
providing  contraceptives,  centers  lor  unre- 
stricted information,  and  repeal  of  the  abor- 
tion statutes,  as  well  as  two  of  the  laws 
governing  perversions.  Specifically,  homo- 
sexuality and  zoophilia  (sexual  attraction  to 
animals,  bestiality,  sodomy)  became  legal  in 
1944. 

Lars  Ullerstam  was  only  15  years  old  then, 
but  the  event  apparently  had  a  profound 
effect.  "The  only  positive  event  during  this 
century  has  been  the  abolition  of  the  law 
against  homosexuality  and  zoophilia."  '  If 
that  was  the  only  positive  event  of  Lars' 
century  then  it  was  like  his  entire  life  ended 
right  then,  wasn't  it?  And  in  a  way.  it  did 
We  could  think  that  sex  education  propa- 
ganda should  have  helped  his  attitude,  ex- 
cept that  Lars  displays  on  occasion  in  his 
book  tendencies  toward  depression  when 
things  relating  to  deviant  sexual  enjoyment 
he  anticipates  in  other  people  do  not  turn  out 
as  he  expected.  For  example,  anticipating 
that  others  will  enjoy  anal  penetration  dur- 
ing medical  examinations,  he  tells  us:  "I 
must  have  made  at  least  a  hundred  such 
examinations,  but  I  cannot  remember  a 
single  case  in  which  I  observed  anv  obviously 
sexual  reaction."  But  Lars'  fleeting  de- 
pressions lifts  when  an  immediate  rational- 
ism comes  to  mind:  "It  is  probable  that  the 
circumstances  surrounding  a  visit  to  the 
doctor  are  such  that  sexual  stimuli  are 
strongly  inhibited  in  most  cases.""  Ah.  joy! 
Lars  was  not  really  sexually  rejected;  the 
patients  were  sexually  Inhibited. 

Any  reader  of  this  book  will  sense  Immedi- 
ately that  Lars  Ullerstam.  M.D..  is  ( 1 )  ob- 
viously a  brilliant  individual.  (2)  an  advo- 
cate of  every  perversion  imaginable,  and  (3) 
a  product  of  sex  education  a-la-Ottesen- 
Jensen.  His  book  would  seem  lighthearted  at 
times  to  some,  especially  when  he  is  describ- 
ing deviant  behavior  and  trying  to  figure  out 
ways  for  the  "erotic  minorities"  to  enloy  life 
more. 

However,  the  ending  of  his  remarkable 
description  of  the  results  of  sex  education  in 
Sweden  since  1946,  shows  us  the  man:  "Our 
only  certainty  is  that  we  all  share  the  same 
miserable  conditions.  We  have  one  another, 
we  have  a  little  company,  to  carry  us  through 
the  episode  of  life.  And  also,  we  have  been 
given  the  ability  to  experience  happiness. 
One  of  its  sources  is  our  sex.  and  the  happi- 
ness stemming  from  this  source  is  of  such 
drastic  power  that  it  at  times  even  allows  us 
to  forget  the  prospect  of  annihilation  for  a 
while."" 

Observe,  if  you  will,  the  curious  phraseol- 
ogy. "Annihilation"  would  be,  of  course, 
"drastic."  but  Lars'  associations  reveal  that 
actually  he  views  his  sexuality  as  something 
of  drastic  power.  Of  course,  human  sexuality 
can  be  of  drastic  power,  if  unduly  stimulated 
before  one's  character  has  been  formed,  and 
before  physical  sexual  maturity.  In  Lars' 
case,  what  could  have  been  a  life  of  great 
purpose  became  a  futile  confusion  when  sex 
education  In  Sweden  turned  him  into  one 
obsessed  by  sexual  variations  to  the  extent 
that  no  goal  in  life  couid  exist,  except  that  of 
seeking  to  justify  the  "happiness"  of  perver- 
sions to  others.  Hence,  his  book. 

Any  reputable  peychlatrlst  or  clinical  psy- 
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chologlst  will  tell  you  that  sexual  deviates 
and  perverts  are  among  the  unhapplest  p)eo- 
ple  In  the  world.  A  superficial  Jocularity  Is 
necessary  for  them  to  defend  against  an 
almost  continuous  underlying  depression: 
this  Jocularity  Is  the  reason  they  are  called 
"gay."  Moreover,  most  fjerverts  are  quite 
adept  at  rationalizing  their  "happiness"  in 
order  to  Induce  others  Into  perverted  be- 
havior. Why?  Every  fox  who  has  lost  his 
brush  wants  every  other  fox  to  lose  his  brush 
also. 

Yves  de  Saint-Agnes  in  the  introduction  to 
The  Erotic  Minorities  describes  Lars  tJlIer- 
stam  thusly :  "Lars  Ullerstam  is  the  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  sexual  revolution."  ■ 

Thus,  Indirectly,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
results  of  sex  education  in  Sweden  have  been 
far  less  than  happy.  For  if  one  as  depressed 
as  Lars  UUerstam's  book  would  indicate,  is 
the  "smile  on  the  face"  of  Sweden's  sexual 
revolution,  then  the  phrase  "keep  smiling" 
in  Sweden  must  be  a  hedge  against  suicide. 
Perhaps  that  explains  the  suicide  rates  there. 
Also,  the  incidence  of  alcoholism.  Sex  edu- 
cation in  Sweden  has  led  to  widespread  sex- 
ual promiscuity,  perversions,  illegitimacies, 
marital  failures,  veneral  disease — all  on  a 
scale*  that  beggars  description. 

Moreover,  no  sexual  problems  have  been 
solved  by  sex  education.  There  evolves  only 
a  new  approach  toward  sexual  problems.  For 
Instance.  In  cases  of  Impotence  and  frigidity, 
Lars  has  an  answer  that's  different:  "Send 
imp)Otent  and  frigid  people  to  competent  doc- 
tors, so  that  these  can  coax  latent  "perver- 
sions' out  of  them."  *  Those  physicians  who 
believe  they  suppyort  AMA's  endorsement  of 
sex  education  should  note  that  one  of  their 
new  duties  as  "competent  doctors"  will  be  to 
promote  sexual  perversions  in  their  patients. 
Of  course,  right  now.  it's  our  "obvious  leader- 
ship role"  to  support  sex  education  and  flght 
those  "uninformed"  ones  who  oppose  it. 

You  say.  If  all  this  is  true,  why  would  the 
AMA  back  sex  education?  Dear  Reader,  any- 
one who  is  interested  is  more  than  welcome 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  article  to  the  AMA, 
535  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60610.  Ask  AMA.  The  replies  from  Chicago 
should  be  interesting. 

Of  course,  the  reply  might  come  back 
that  AMA's  editorial  specified  "proper"  pro- 
grams of  sex  education,  by  which  they  meant 
"Pamlly  Living"  or  "New  Health  Education 
Series"  as  comprehensive  approaches  which 
include  "some  sex  education." 

The  sad  truth  is  that  SIECUS  resorts  to 
euphemism  (some  say  frank  deception)  to 
dress  up  its  offerings.  In  other  words,  "Fam- 
ily Living"  and  "Health  Education."  etc., 
are  the  sugar-coating  for  the  SIECUS-sex- 
educatlon  pill.  Such  matters  were  covered  by 
Lester  Klrkendall,  Ph.D.,  of  Slecus'  Board,  in 
A  Series  of  Two-Day  Institutes  on  Sex  Educa- 
tion, December  4-5,  1968,  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia. Charter  House  Hotel.  Sponsor:  "Sci- 
ence Research  Associates"  (a  subsidiary  of 
the  IBM  corporation).  Klrkendall's  subject: 
"The  Opposition  to  Family  Life-Sex  Educa- 
tion and  Measures  for  Coping  With  It."" 

One  wonders.  Why  would  the  AMA  endorse 
£iny  organization  so  reluctant  to  reveal  its 
true  purposes?  Undoubtedly,  as  this  storm 
continues  to  gather,  we  shall  see  SIECUS 
masquerade  under  other  names  because,  Dr. 
Klrkendall  reportedly  "warned  the  assembled 
educators  not  to  call  it  by  Its  right  name." 
Moreover.  "...  sneak  the  sex  program  in  as 
an  experimental  course  and  see  how  people 
react,"  is  another  pearl  that  has  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  Dr.  Klrkendall  as  a  solution  to 
parental  opposition  to  SIECUS'  program. 

It  comes  to  mind  here,  do  not  ethical  per- 
sons and  organizations  do  their  business  in 
the  light  of  day?  If  so,  is  there  Tiot  a  very 
grave  question  of  ethics  involved  in  AMA's 
editorial  endorsement  of  this  SIECUS-sex- 
education  business? 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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AMA  could  try  to  claim  that  Mary  Cal- 
derone's  SIECUS  Is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  Swedish  system,  has  entirely  differ- 
ent goals,  et  cetera  ad  infinitum. 

But  that  gambit  falters,  and  quickly.  Pro- 
fessor Ira  Reise  of  SIECUS  has  been  quoted: 
"Where  Sweden  is  today  is  where  we're  going 
to  be  in  ten  years.  Sweden  has  a  culture 
that  accepts  'permissiveness  with  affection" 
standards." 

Interesting,  what?  Now,  was  there  any  per- 
son of  influence  in  America  who  wa*  ever 
in  contact  with  Sweden's  EUse  Ottesen- 
Jensen?  Come  to  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sanger  was.  In  1942,  she  formed  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  remem- 
ber? ""In  1952  she  Joined  with  Mrs.  EUse 
Ottesen-Jensen  of  Sweden,  Lady  Dhanvanthi 
Rama  Rau  of  India,  and  other  birth  control 
pioneers  to  form  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  (IPPF).  By  1965, 
membership  of  this  body  comprised  the  na- 
tional family  planning  organizations  of  more 
than  40  nations  on  five  continents."  '° 

And  we  do  know,  don't  we,  that  for  many 
years  Mary  Calderone  served  as  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Planned  Parenthood  organiza- 
tion here  before  she  started  up  this  SIECUS 
group.  Since  Mary's  ""sex  education"  ideas 
have  become  so  controversial,  she  probably 
would  be  reluctant  to  tell  us  now  if  she 
was  one  of  those  ""other  birth  control  pio- 
neers" who  met  with  EUse  Ottesen-Jensen. 
But  isn't  it  all  the  strangest  coincidence? 
EUse  Ottesen-Jensen  starts  out  with  a  Na- 
ional  Society  for  Sex  Education,  and  ends 
by  forming  the  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation.  Mary  Calderone  starts 
out  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Planned  Par- 
enthood group,  and  ends  by  forming  the 
Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
the  US.  (If  any  reader  has  valid  informa- 
tion that  Mary  Steichen  Calderone  did  meet 
with  EUse  Ottesen-Jensen  in  1952,  this  writer 
will  appreciate  Its  being  forwarded  to  him 
for  Inclusion  in  his  flies  on  sex  education.) 

The  pros  and  oons  of  "planned  parent- 
hood" aside.  It  Is  pertinent  that  via  a  com- 
mon organization  American  contacts  were 
made  with  EUse  Ottesen-Jensen,  of  the 
Swedish  National  Society  for  Sex  Education, 
and  there  must  have  been  aji  exchange  of 
ideas.  The  program  of  SIECUS  Is  so  uncan- 
nily similar  to  that  of  Sweden's  that  the  fac- 
tor of  coincidence  as  explanation  is  out.  But, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  skeptical, 
let  us  see  how  "sex  education"  here  in  the 
U.S.  compares  with  that  of  Sweden. 

Here  is  Dr.  Gerald  Sondson,  U.S.  psychi- 
atrist, commenting  on  a  sex  education 
""workshop"  held  here  in  the  U.S."  '"During 
the  workshop,  I  found  many  Individuals  in 
my  audience  who  appeared  quite  threatened 
by  some  concepts  of  child  mental  health, 
usxially  readily  accepted  by  those  in  the  field. 
For  example,  I  offer  the  oonceprt  that  to  sex- 
uaUy  stimulate  or  be  stimulated  by  one's 
child  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  that 
chUd's  mental  health.  I  was  accused  of  In- 
stilling guilt  In  my  audience  and  taking 
quite  a  Puritanical  view,  whereas  I  at- 
tempted to  point  out  that  incest  was  a  uni- 
versal taboo,  and  I  knew  of  no  culture  where 
it  was  acceptable." 

Here  is  sex  educated  Lars  Ullerstam. '=  ""In 
my  exp>erlenoe  sexual  games  between  parents 
and  children  (in  the  Infant  age)  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  common  in  young  families. 
In  any  case,  they  do  occur  with  most  of  my 
friends.  These  games  have  all  sort  of  affec- 
tionate designations  ("'the  tunnel  game"), 
and  I  cannot  see  that  this  Is  anything  but 
a  healthy  and  happy  state  of  affairs." 

Please  note:  Sex  educated  Ullerstam  is  de- 
scribing the  wholehearted  accep>tance  of  a 
perversion,  incest.  Oontrarlwlse.  Dr.  Scindson 
tries  to  oppose  the  promotion  of  incest- 
ual  perversion  by  the  sex  educators  In  their 
"workshop""  and  he  Is  accused  of  being  Piu'l- 
tanloal.  (Incidentally,  Lars  UUerstam  devotee 
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a  chapter  of  The  Erotic  Minorities  to  what  he 
calls  "Puritanical  oount«--argument8." ) 

Here  is  Dr.  Sandson  again,  commenting 
upwn  the  sex  education  "workshop"  here  In 
the  U.S."  "I  found  others  who  felt  that  their 
purpose  was  to  be  able,  and  help  their  stu- 
dents to  do  likewise,  to  use  four-letter  words 
with  ease  and  freedom  in  mixed  company." 

Here  Is  sex  educated  Lars  Ullerstam." 
""There  are  masturbators  who  specialize  In 
looking  up  "dirty  words"  in  worlcs  of  flcilon. 
Vilhelm  Moberg  once  gave  them  the  sour 
epithet  "word-snoopers'  but  I  cannot  see  that 
theirs  Is  not  a  legitimate  method  of  seeking 
sexual  enjoyment.  An  author  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  being  able  to  provide  fellow  men 
with  this  pleasure.  It  isn't  only  young  boys 
who  scribble  sexual  graffiti  on  public  lava- 
tory walls,  even  grown  men  can  find  this 
sexually  exciting.  Some  men  And  it  enor- 
mously gratifying  to  use  the  word  "cock"  in 
mixed  company,  and  men  are  often  taken  to 
court  for  trying  to  conduct  obscene  conver- 
sations with  switchboard  girls." 

This  perversion,  coprophemia,  the  use  of 
four-letter  and  obscene  words  to  shock  oth- 
ers (thereby  allowing  the  coprophemlc  to 
become  sexually  excited)  is  often  combined 
with  pornography  as  a  stimulant,  leading  to 
sexual  orgasm.  Individuals  with  such  a 
stunted  development  {jsychosexually  are  cer- 
tainly pitiable.  However,  it  is  this  writer's 
contention  that  we  should  not  subject  chil- 
dren to  deliberate  sexual  stimulation  by  use 
of  obscenities  administered  by  sex  educators, 
and  thereby  help  to  create  such  miserable 
f>eople.  If  we  do,  then  we  can  only  offer  them 
our  pity  later,  unless  we  want  to  follow  Ul- 
lerstam's  advice:  ".\s  often  as  not  very  little 
is  required — perhaps  only  that  we  should  be 
present  when  they  masturbate,  or  that  we 
should  say  o  few  dirty  words."  •■ 

Do  skeptics  remain  that  SIECUS  sex  edu- 
cation is  not  patterned  on  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem? If  so.  read  this  from  the  American 
Handbook  of  Psychiatry:  "'Zoophilic  perver- 
sion may  take  any  one  (or  a  combination i 
of  at  least  three  pyosslble  forms :  ( 1 )  sexual 
arousal  through  observation  of  sexual  ac- 
tivities of  animals  (voyeurism);  (2)  a  :onn 
of  fetishism  whereby  animal  objects,  such  as 
furs,  acquire  special  sexual  significance:  and 
(3)  actual  Intercourse  with  animals  ;zoo- 
erasty) .  This  is  an  excellent  example  illus- 
trating how  many  different  aspects  a  per- 
version can  present."  " 

Pine.  How  does  that  apply  to  Mary  Calde- 
rone"s  SIECUS?  '"Their  program  would  start 
a  child  on  "sex  education"  in  the  nursery,  and 
follow  through  In  every  grade,  with  both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  same  classrooms  \lew- 
Ing  everything  from  graphic  illustrations,  to 
plastic  replicas  of  human  sexual  organs,  to 
animals  copulating  in  classrooms  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  young.  For  example,  slides 
have  been  used  in  a  Westchester  County  ele- 
mentary school  which  show  the  copulation 
of  dogs,  this  followed  by  a  human  couple 
under  sheets,  while  a  recorded  voice  explains: 
"'Mummy  and  Daddy  are  doing  the  same 
things  the  dogs  do." '"  This  SIECUS  tactic 
has  been  sharply  criticized  by  the  liighly 
respected  child  analyst.  Dr.  Rhoda  Lorand 
of  New  York,  as  producing  an  "emotional 
split"  in  children  by  stimulating  sexual  ex- 
citement in  children  right  in  an  environment 
where  they  must  simultaneously  suppress  It. 
Dr.  Rhoda  Lorand  is  most  certainly  correct. 

And  there  are  these  considerations  too.  In 
children  who  become  highly  stimulated,  the 
associations  may  be  repressed;  that  is.  some 
children  would  not  remember  later  the  asso- 
ciations which  had  stimulated  them.  A« 
Freud  pwlnts  out,  ""Repression  ...  is.  at  bot- 
tom, an  attempt  at  flight.""  The  SIECUS 
slide  series  referred  to  above,  by  comparing 
human  sexual  relations  vrtth  the  copulation 
of  dogs,  would  induce  in  susceptible  children 
an  unconscious  association  of  sexual  excite- 
ment with  animal  copulation. 

And  that  is  zoophilia — by  definition — isn't 


it?  And  the  legalization  of  zoophilia  was  one 
of  the  cherished  goals  of  that  charismatic 
EUse  Ottesen-Jensen,  Swedish  founder  of 
the  National  Society  for  Sex  Education, 
wasn't  it?  You  ask,  is  the  implication  being 
made  that  Mary  Calderone's  SIECUS  favors 
zoophilia?  Who  can  say?  It  can  be  stated 
accurately  that  Isadore  Rubin,  a  Founder 
and  Treasurer  of  SIECUS,  has  published  in 
Sexology  Magazine  (which  he  edits)  titles 
such  as:  ""Can  Humans  Breed  With  Ani- 
mals?"' However,  although  the  names  of  5 
members  of  SIECUS'  Board  also  appear  on 
the  masthead  of  Sexology  Magazine,  Mary's 
name  isn't  listed  (at  least  the  last  time  this 
writer  looked  at  Sexology's  masthead ) .  So, 
as  far  as  Mary's  personal  views  on  zoophilia 
are  concerned — ask  Mary.  Better  yet,  ask  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  He's  "Informed." 

We  have  said  that  the  SIECUIS  program 
of  sex  education  seems  patterned  in  detail 
upon  the  prototype  of  Bise  Ottesen-Jensen 's 
National  Society  for  Sex  Education.  There 
are  differences,  of  course.  While  Mary's 
SIECUS  has  not  come  out  to  legalize  homo- 
sexuality and  zoophilia  yet  (at  least  to  this 
writer's  knowledge,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
writing),  Mary  Calderone  would  start  chil- 
dren on  sex  education  at  age  3.  On  the  other 
hand,  EUse's  National  Society  for  Sex  Educa- 
tion dldn"t  get  at  the  kids  until  they  entered 
elementary  school.  Maybe  Professor  Ira 
Relss  of  SIECUS  quoted  an  undisclosed 
authority  when  the  statement  was  made:  — 
"Where  Sweden  is  today  is  where  we're  going 
to  be  in  ten  years"  Professor  Relss  may  have 
read  Preud,  "The  age  to  which  the  content 
of  -he  earliest  memories  of  childhood  are 
usually  referred  back  Is  the  period  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  four."'-'  If  we  split  the 
difference,  we  arrive  at  the  age  3;  and  that 
is  the  Hitching  Hour,  a-la-Calderone.  If 
SIECUS  can  get  at  our  children  at  age  3,  the 
sex  educators  apparently  believe  they  can 
turn  the  U.S.  inside  out  like  Sweden,  or 
worse — and  in  one-half  the  time  it  took 
Sweden's  EUse  Ottesen -Jensen's  National 
Society  for  Sex  Education. 

If  a  few  still  doubt  that  SIECUS  Intends 
to  do  to  our  children  what  sex  education  did 
to  Lars  UUerstam's  generation,  then  we  have, 
perhaps,  a  few  die-hards  holding  out  for 
their  personaUzed  "Bitter  End?"  so  here  it  is: 
As  a  source  of  information  about  sex, 
SIECUS  lUts  Barnet  L.  Rosset,  Jr.,  of  the 
Grove  Press,  Inc.  How  does  that  relate,  other 
than  the  fact  that  one  Barney  Rosset  of 
Grove  Press,  Inc.  has  been  brought  into 
court  several  tUnes  for  publication  of  por- 
nogi\iphy,  and  was  featured  in  that  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  article  of  January  25.  1969: 
How  to  Publish  "Dirty  Books  for  Pun  and 
Profit." 
How  does  It  relate,  you  say? 
Note  very  carefully,  please:  Lars  UUer- 
stam's book  was  published  in  Sweden,  as  De 
Erotiska  Mlnorltetema,  Copyright  1964  by 
Lars  Ullerstam.  His  book  was  published  in 
English  translation  as  a  Sexual  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  Erotic  Minorities,  Copyright  1966  by 
Grove  Press,  Inc.  Again,  Grove  Press,  Inc.,  Is 
a  recommended  source  of  sex  information,  as 
listed  by  SIECUS.  And  SIECUS  Is  the  prime 
mover  behind  sex  education.  And  sex  educa- 
tion was  strongly  endorsed  by  that  AMA  edi- 
torial which  stated  that  those  who  oppose 
sex  education  are  "uninformed." 

Well,  now,  that  really  puts  the  AMA  up 
on  a  stump,  doesn't  it?  Since  the  editorial 
states  that  those  who  oppose  sex  education 
are  •uninformed,"  then  we  must  assume  that 
the  AMA  has  Informed  Itself.  The  only  way 
an  orgarUzaUon  like  AAIA  could  Inform  It- 
self would  be  to  set  up  committees  to  study 
the  detailed  history  of  sex  education  In  other 
countries,  and  its  social  results,  and  particu- 
larly to  screen  very  carefully,  the  pubUca- 
tions  of  sources  recommended  by  the  sex 
education  groups  in  the  U.S.  Since  the  AMA 
editorial  reminds  us  pointedly  that  AMA  Is 
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a  ""responsible"  organization,  then  we  shall 
have  to  assume  that  all  of  the  committees' 
work  has  been  accomplished,  the  reports  are 
in,  and  the  committee  members  who  re- 
viewed the  erotic  minorities  noted  with  un- 
ruffled brows  how  sex  education  actually  pro- 
motes sexual  perversions,  among  other  typ)es 
of  anti-social  behavior. 

Moreover,  we  must  assume  that  the  AMA's 
committees  have  studied  the  publications  of 
Elysium  Institute,  e.g.,  Nude  Living,  a  mag- 
azine which  lists  its  connection  with  Slecus 
and  similar  types  of  the  ""growing  number 
of  organizations  in  this  country  which  are 
concerned,  as  is  the  Institute,  with  seeking, 
means  to  man's  physical,  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual development  In  an  environment  of 
openness,  understanding  and  tolerance." 
Moreover,  the  "informed"  AMA  must  know 
that  Slecus  runs  advertisements  in  Elysium 
Institute's  Nude  Living,  thereby  aiding  in 
the  financial  support  of  a  magazine  whose 
format  is  comprised  mainly  of  photographs 
of  nude  males  and  females  posed  in  such 
manner  that  even  a  child  can  clearly  under- 
stand that  Nude  Living  is  suggestive  of  per- 
versions and  appealing  to  sexual  perverts,  all 
the  way  down  to  necrophilia  (sexual  relations 
with  corpses). 

There  is  an  immense  back-log  of  further 
Information  which  could  be  adduced  here, 
but  space  prohibits.  In  any  event,  since  the 
AMA  is  an  "informed"  and  "responsible"  or- 
ganization, we  must  assume  that  AMA  com- 
mittees know  of  all  this,  and  approve,  since 
the  .'^MA  has  endorsed  sex  education. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  refuge — is  there — 
from  the  harsh  rigour  of  these  facts.  We 
have  to  assume — don't  we — that  AMA  gives 
its  blessing  to  this  statement:  "There  is  one 
thing  we  can  be  dead  certain  of:  the  'per- 
versions' allow  considerable  chances  to 
achieve  human  happiness.  And  therefore  the 
"perversions'  are  in  themselves  good,  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  encouraged."  Re- 
member, that  statement  comes  from  a  rec- 
ommended source  of  sex  Information  as  list- 
ed by  Slecus,  which  is  the  prime  mover  be- 
hind sex  education,  and  sex  education  has 
been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  prestigious 
American  Medical  Association. 

First,  EUse  Ottesen-Jensen  and  Sweden's 
National  Society  for  Sex  Education;  then 
Mary  Calderone  and  the  Sex  Information 
and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States; 
next  endorsement  by  the  American  Medical 
Association — and  the  Arc  of  Fate  sweeps  full 
circle  and  closes  upon  itself. 

Sex  education.  How  Swede  it  isf 

AMA's  editorial  exhorts  physicians  to  fight 
the  "serious  threat"  that  this  programmed 
perversion  of  school  children  (called  sex 
education)  may  be  eliminated  entirely  from 
public  school  curricula.  Oh,  really?  A  "seri- 
ous threat"  to  whom?  Well,  to  the  pervlslon- 
peddlers,  and  to  those  Wall  Street  giants  who 
have  banked  millions  on  sex  education  In 
schools,  and  now  naturally  expect  a  great 
windfall  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  sex- 
books  and  plastic  penlses  and  other  "audio- 
visual aids." 

As  a  dues-paying  member  of  the  AMA,  this 
writer  offers  this  sex  education  article  In 
order  to  educate  the  AMA  hierarchy  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  sex  education.  Further, 
he  offers  to  them  this  unsolicited  advice: 
Take  your  stand  where  you  belong.  Repudiate 
so-called  sex  education;  It  Is  a  proven  cul- 
tural sickness.  Take  your  stand — four- 
square— behind  the  great  mass  of  respon- 
sible American  parents  who  will  see  to  It  that 
sex  education  never  really  gets  off  the  ground 
In  the  U.S.  AMA  or  no  AMA,  responsible 
American  parents  are  going  to  see  to  It  that 
their  children  have  a  future.  If.  as  this  storm 
continues  to  gather,  you  find  that  decision 
Is  lacking  while  time  passes  you  by,  then 
AMA's  docton  will  leara  that  the  telephoned 
question,  "la  the  doctor  a  member  of  the 
AMA?,"  Is  asked  by  proepecttve  new  patients 
In  order  to  screen  out  doctors  whose  secre- 
taries  answered   In  the   afflrmatlTe. 
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Should  the  AMA  hierarchy  persist  in  its 
""death-wish"  by  continuing  Its  pro-sex-edu- 
catlon  stance;  then,  from  the  psychiatric 
point  of  view,  the  following  comes  to  mind: 
mature  and  intelligent  people  gather  all  pos- 
sible Information,  project  future  results,  and 
follow  through  with  a  realistic  attitude  as 
to  predictable  difficulties.  AMA's  hierarchy 
will  know  beforehand,  therefore,  that  a  veri- 
table army  of  sexual  perverts  will  be  on  our 
hands  in  10-12  years.  They  will  also  know 
that  very  soon,  possibly,  a  book  may  h^e 
to  be  written  delineating  a  "bill  of  right*"' 
for  so-called  erotic  minorities,  right  here  In 
the  U.S. 

And  because,  as  we  have  seen,  those  who 
have  t>een  "sex  educated"  go  to  any  and  all 
lengths.  AMA  should  now  be  working  on 
plans  for  a  soon-to-be-needed  corps  of 
"erotic  Samaritans"  (as  Lars  Ullerstam  calls 
them).  "Erotic  Samaritans"  would  staff  van- 
type  vehicles  prepared  to  go  anywhere  to 
bring  sexual  pleasures  to  those  disabled,  in- 
stitutionalized, or  •inhibited."  This  notion 
may  seem  avant-garde  to  some.  But  since 
it  has  spawned  itself  from  sex  education  a- 
la-Ottesen-Jensen-et-Calderone,  and  sex 
education  is  now  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  then  It  is  well  for  each 
of  us  to  consider  "'erotic  Samaritans"  with 
great  solemnity. 

Sex  educated  Lars  UUerstam's  heart  par- 
ticularly goes  out  to  those  jjaralyzed  in  all 
four  extremities:  "Here  the  erotic  Samari- 
tans could  perform  a  labor  of  love.  Even  if 
all  physical  components  of  sexuality  have 
disappeared,  the  physical  lust  experience  re- 
mains, and  I  am  convinced  that  many  tetra- 
plegics  would  find  pornography,  strip  tease, 
and  other  sexual  i>erformances  rewarding. 
And  even  if  the  penis  has  gone  totally  numb 
to  the  touch,  I  still  think  that  the  patient 
is  able  to  enjoy  the  ceremony  of  masturba- 
tion visually."  -■" 

Of  course,  AMA  must  set  standards.  We 
can't  let  Just  anybody  become  an  erotic 
Samaritan. 

Already  AMA,  for  instance,  has  set  com- 
mendable standards  for  personnel  Involved 
In  the  sex  education  movement,  as  stated  in 
its  editorial:  .  .  those  persons  Involved 
in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  home 
through  sex  education  in  churches,  schools, 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  must  be  ex- 
emplary individuals  who  are  carefully  se- 
lected and  properly  prepared  for  this  im- 
portant responsibility."  ''■  (Emphasis  added  ) 

Now,  as  our  first  and  most  elite  corps  of 
erotic  Samaritans,  this  writer  would  suggest 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  AMA  Journal,  since 
these  are  dedicated,  "responsible"  and.  most 
of  all,  informed.  And  we  desire  to  relieve 
all  candidates  of  possible  anxieties  that  they 
might  not  qualify — and  thereby  miss  their 
first  van-run. 

Dear  Readers,  let  us — if  you  will — become 
Samaritan-like  and  try  at  least  to  under- 
stand how  those  who  would  endorse  sex  edu- 
cation must  feel  about  the  prospect  of  not 
qualifying  as  an  erotic  Samaritan.  Their  poor 
souls  must  undergo  intolerable  anxieties. 
They  should  not  have  to  suffer  so.  since  Lars 
UUerstam's  criteria  for  his  erotic  Samaritans 
are  very  similar — perhaps  a  bit  more  strin- 
gent— than  the  qualifications  of  the  AMA 
(quoted  above)  for  those  involved  In  the 
basic  sex  education  movement. 

Therefore — as  Samaritans — let  us  write 
them  letters,  and  give  to  them  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  confidence  so  that  they  may 
know  that  we  who  view  the  activities  of 
AMA's  editorial  staff  feel  supreme  confidence 
that  all  members  of  the  staff  bear  such  ster- 
ling qualities  of  character  that  they  need  feel 
no  anxieties  at  aU. 

They  win — Uke  butterflies — undergo  meta- 
morphosis, transforming  themselves  from 
their  sex  education  Pantaey-World  into  the 
sex  education  Reality-World,  and  will  emerge, 
certified,  by  Lars  UUerstam's  requirements. 
as  erotic  Samaritans :»  "One  would  wish  that 
cheerful,   generous,  talented,   and  ethically 
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advanced  persons  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Joys  of  giving  would  feel  attracted  to  this 
humanitarian  profession." 
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GODSPEED.     GENTLEMEN.     OUR 
ASTRONAUTS    ON    APOLXO    11 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record  an  ad- 
vertisement of  Philco-Ford  that  gives  a 
good  sample  of  thinking  of  American 
business  supporting  the  historic  launch 
of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon  on  July  16, 
1969: 
Look  .\t  it  This  W.^Y :  On  July  21  the  Entire 

Earth  Becomes  Just  -Another  Country 

When  man  steps  onto  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  he  will  take  the  biggest  evolutionary 
step  since  his  early  ancestor  tottered  erect 
million  of  years  ago. 

Beyond  merely  seeing  the  moon  close-up. 
It  gives  man  his  first  chance  to  see  Earth 
as  It  really  Is.  A  single  small  globe  hanging 
In  space  With  no  dotted  lines  or  different 
colors  to  separate  one  man  from  another. 
Only  a  single  community  to  Join  us.  One 
country  in  the  world  of  space. 

We  at  Philco-Ford  Corporation  are  proud 
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to  be  part  of  the  team  that  made  this  pos- 
sible. At  the  Mission  Control  Center,  the 
TV  monitor  system,  designed  and  built  to 
NASA  speciflcatlons  by  Phllco,  will  follow 
man's  most  fantastic  adventure. 

Over  1000  Phllco  employees  in  Houston  pro- 
vide Riinoort  for  Mission  Control.  We  also 
made  f-omponentfi  for  the  guidance  com- 
puter and  other  instruments  on  board  the 
spacecraft. 

As  much  as  Philcp  has  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  venture,  ours  Is  only  a  mere 
supporting  role.  The  stars,  of  course,  are  the 
astronauts  themselves. 

Godspeed,  gentlemen. 


July  16,  1969    I      j^.jy  ^g,  1969 


THREE  KEY  DOCUMENTS  ON 
LATIN  AMERICA 


PRESIDENTIAL    MOVE    ON 
NARCOTICS    HAILED 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
certainly  gratified  this  week  to  read  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  on  the 
narcotics  problem  this  Nation  faces.  This 
message  shows  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  drug  abuse  and 
narcotics  addiction,  along  with  the  spe- 
cial laws  and  law-enforcement  measures 
which  are  required  to  combat  these 
abuses  at  an  effective  level. 

The  President's  10-point  program 
which  he  presented  in  the  message 
should,  with  the  cooperation  of  foreign 
countries  and  our  own  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  officers,  go  a  long  way 
toward  cutting  back  on  narcotics  sales 
and  usage  in  this  country. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  within  his  means  another  im- 
portant weapon  to  combat  the  drug  traf- 
fic, and  that  is  manpower.  He  calls  for 
increases  in  personnel  for  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  but  he  does  not 
provide  for  the  sizable  increase  in  nar- 
cotics enforcement  personnel  which 
many  believe  is  required. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  April  I  .ioined  five 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  proposing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  U.S. 
marshal  force  be  given  jurisdiction  over 
narcotics  violations.  Those  of  us  who 
signed  the  letter  representing  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  all  have  experience  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  It  was  my  opin- 
ion then,  and  it  is  my  opinion  now,  that 
even  with  the  increases  proposed  in  the 
President's  message,  we  are  going  to  fall 
far  short  of  the  manpower  necessary  to 
wage  an  effective  fight  on  the  shameful 
trafficking  in  narcotics  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  disappointment 
to  note  that  this  suggestion  was  not 
adopted  in  the  President's  message.  By 
taking  the  action  we  proposed,  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  law-enforcement  officers 
with  jurisdiction  in  narcotics  cases  could 
be  increased  from  just  over  700  todav  to 
8,500. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will 
take  another  look  at  this  proposal  and 
act  upon  it  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
cellent program  he  has  offered. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
existing  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  are 
cm-rently  undergoing  basic  reappraisal. 
On  June  11,  1969,  Mr.  Gabriel  Valdes, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile  and 
President  of  the  Latin  American  Special 
Coordinating  Commission,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  21  Latin  American 
nations,  presented  President  Nixon  with 
"The  Latin  American  Consensus  of  Vina 
del  Mar,"  a  document  detailing  the  areas 
which  the  Coordinating  Commission- 
known  as  CECLA — strongly  feels  merit 
reexamination. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  growing  re- 
sentment against  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, this  document  i.«  extremely  perti- 
nent. The  challenge  is  critical;  as  For- 
eign Minister  Valdes  has  said: 

All  that  can  be  said  has  been  said;  thi?  time 
has  come  for  action. 

This  report,  which  discusses  the  U.S. 
policies  in  trade,  development  and  invest- 
ment in  Latin  Amercia,  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  public  record. 

In  addition  I  am  submitting  the  ad- 
dress of  Foreign  Minister  Valdes  upon 
delivering  the  report  to  President  Nixon 
and  the  Address  of  President  Eduardo 
Frei  of  Chile  to  the  opening  session  of 
the  .special  meeting  of  CECLA  at  minis- 
terial level  at  Vina  del  Mar  on  May  15, 
1969.  Both  addresses  reaffirm  the  great 
need  for  a  change  in  our  policies  in  Latin 
America. 

The  addresses  follow: 

The  Latin  American  Consensus  of  Vina  del 
Mar 

The  Member  States  of  the  Latin  American 
Special  Coordinating  Commission  (CECLAi 
which  met  at  the  Ministerial  level  in  Vliia  del 
Mar  (Chile)  to  exchange  views  on  the  condi- 
tions governing  international  cooperation 
and  the  way  it  influences  our  external  situa- 
tion and  to  propose  new  approaches  that  re- 
spond to  the  realities  of  the  Continent  have 
agreed  on  the  following  common  position  to 
elaborate  jointly  with  the  United  States  of 
America  new  bases  for  the  social  and 
economic  inter-American  cooperation: 

The  Governments  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  In  the  Declaration  to  the  Peo- 
ples of  America  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  the  Economic  and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  Declaration  of  the  Presidents 
of  America,  defined  commitments  and  com- 
mon programmes  of  action  expressing  the 
aspirations  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
towards  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
region.  These  commitments  and  programmes 
have  not.  so  far.  been  properly  Implemented 
or  given  due  attention. 

The  Governments  of  the  States  members 
of  the  Latin  American  Special  Coordinating 
Commission  (CECLA)  reaffirm  the  validity  of 
the  principles  and  aims  contained  in  the 
above-mentioned  official  documents  and  the 
need  to  fulfill  the  obligations  and  carry  out 
the  actions  specified  in  them  to  the  full. 

They    further    emphasize    the    principles 


contained  In  the  Charter  of  Alta  Gracla  and 
the  Charter  of  Tequendama  the  acceptance 
of  which  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Its  support  of  them  in  its  dealings  with 
other  Industrialized  nations  will  be  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  Latin  American 
countries'  struggle  to  obtain  more  equitable 
treatment  In  their  International  relations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  de- 
velopment problems  has  become  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  International  com- 
munity, the  decisions,  recommendations, 
principles  and  programmes  of  action  adopted 
up  to  now.  although  valuable,  have  not  been 
enough.  Therefore,  the  member  countries  of 
CECLA  consider  it  necessary  to  agree  on  more 
effective  forms  of  Inter-American  and  inter- 
national cooperation. 

The  Ideas  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
which  are  not  Intended  to  be  either  negative 
or  hostile,  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  his- 
toric process  in  the  course  of  which  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  reaffirmed  their  own 
v.ilue  and  become  aware  of  their  common 
interest. 

I     the    nature    and    substance    of    inteb- 
american  and  international  cooperation 

1 .  The  CECLA  member  countries  affirm  the 
ciistinctlve  personality  of  Latin  America.  The 
process  of  development  of  the  region  and  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  each  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  together  with 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  world,  impose 
important  changes  in  the  nature  of  Latin 
America's  relations  with  the  other  members 
of  the  International  community.  It  is  there- 
fore Imperative  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  should  endeavour  to  reach  solu- 
tions born  out  of  their  own  criteria  which 
reflect  their  national  identity. 

2.  Determined  to  overcome  under-develop- 
ment.  they  reiterate  their  conviction  that 
economic  growth  and  social  progress  are  the 
responsibility  of  their  i>eople  and  that  the 
.iilainment  of  national  and  regional  goals 
depends  fundamentally  on  each  country's 
own  efforts,  and  also  on  increasingly  closer 
cooperation,  coordination  and  harmonization 
of  the  policies  and  attitudes  of  the  Latin 
American  nations,  which  are  expressed  In  the 
decisions  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Latin 
.American  countries  to  achieve  a  common 
market. 

3.  The  attainment  of  these  goals  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  International  com- 
munity, recognizing  and  assuming  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  particularly  those  coun- 
tries which  now  have  greatest  influence  In 
international  decisions. 

The  acceptance  of  these  responsibilities 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  duties  are 
indispensable  if  domestic  resources  are  to  be 
mobilized  and  used  more  rapidly  and  fully 
rind  if  inter-American  and  international  co- 
operation is  to  grow  and  be  perfected  so  as 
to  complement  up  the  efforts  made  by  each 
country.  This  will  also  contribute  greatly  to 
the  process  of  Latin  American  economic 
integration. 

4.  During  the  last  decade,  international 
and  inter-American  cooperation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America  have  been  very 
far  from  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the 
countries  of  the  region,  as  defined  in  im- 
portant inter-American  and  international 
documents  and  forums.  The  resolutions,  deci- 
fions  and  declarations  at  the  Conference  of 
Bogota  of  1948:  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  1960: 
the  Declaration  to  the  Peoples  of  America 
and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  of  1961: 
the  Charter  of  Alta  Gracla  of  1964:  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  of 
1965:  the  Buenos  Aires  Protocol  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  the  Presidents  of  America  of 
1967;  the  Plan  of  Action  of  Vina  del  Mar  and 
the  Charter  of  Tequendama  of  1967.  and  the 
Declaration  of  Santa  Domingo  of  196fi — all 
these,  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  Latin  American 
unity,  were  aimed  at  promoting,  consistently 
and  progressively,  profound  changes  in  the 
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economic  and  trade  relations  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States,  and  also  be- 
tween the  developing  countries  in  general 
and  the  industrialized  nations.  The  proposed 
changes  are  based  on  principles  of  coopera- 
tion, solidarity,  respect  for  national  sover- 
eignity and  the  people's  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  on  the  need  for  a  fairer  inter- 
national division  of  labour  that  will  favour 
the  rapid  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  developing  countries,  Instead  of  imped- 
ing it.  as  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 

5.  Now.  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
decade,  the  economic  and  scientific-tech- 
nological gap  between  the  developing  and 
the  developed  countries  has  widened  and 
Is  continuing  to  do  so.  and  the  external  ob- 
stacles impeding  the  rapid  economic  growth 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  not  only 
have  not  been  removed,  but  are  tending  to 
increase.  The  continued  existence  of  such 
obstacles  is  particularly  apparent,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  tariff  and  non-tariff  restric- 
tions which  Impede  access  to  the  world  mar- 
kets on  favourable  and  equitable  terms,  of 
the  developing  countries'  manufacttirers 
and  semi-manufactures;  in  the  progressive 
worsening  in  the  volume,  terms  and  forms 
of  International  financial  assistance  which 
is  practically  wiped  out  by  the  burden  of 
debt  servicing,  with  the  result  that  the  im- 
port capacity  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries is  seriously  weakened:  in  the  prob- 
lems deriving  from  the  operations  of  the 
international  monetary  system:  in  the  con- 
ditions of  maritime  transport  which  hinder 
and  add  to  the  cost  of  Latin  America's  for- 
eign trade;  and  In  the  difficulties  Involved 
in  transferring  modern  technology  to  the 
countries  of  the  region,  difficulties  which 
hinder  Its  use  and  its  adaptation  to  their 
particular  needs,  and  also  the  modernization 
of  their  production  structures 

6.  The  situation  described  demands,  on 
one  hand,  the  fulfillment  of  the  general  com- 
mitments contained  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
Economic  Agreement  of  Bogota;  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  the  Charter  of  I»unta  del  Este  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  Buenos  Aires  Protocol  and  the 
Declaration  of  the  Presidents  of  America: 
and  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  a  re- 
formulation of  international  i.nd  inter- 
American  cooperation  in  order  to  achieve 
the  aims  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Most  of  these  alms  have  been  accurately  de- 
fined and  identified  and  clearly  presented 
to  the  rest  of  the  world;  if  these  aims  had 
been  achieved,  many  of  the  problems  faced 
by  those  countries  would  have  been  solved 
or  would  have  arisen,  and  firm  bases  would 
have  been  established  for  effective  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

7.  Concrete  practical  measures,  which  will 
be  described  later,  must  be  adopted  to  re- 
move the  external  obstacles  hindering  the 
accelerated  development  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

These  measures  must  be  based  on  the 
principles  already  accepted  by  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  and  international  communities 
which  safeguard  the  political  and  economic 
Independence  of  the  countries  Involved.  The 
principles  which  must  be  borne  specially 
in  mind  are  the  following:  the  legal  equality 
of  States;  non-intervention  In  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  other  States  through 
any  form  of  threat  to  the  State  as  an  in- 
dependent entity  or  to  Its  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  components;  respect  for 
the  validity  of  the  treaties,  the  sovereign 
right  of  every  country  to  use  its  natural 
resources  as  it  sees  fit;  and.  lastly,  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  military  or  political  strings 
can  be  attached  to  financial  cooperation. 
Another  equally  important  principle  Is  that 
no  State  may  apply  or  encourage  economic 
and  political  coercion  to  compel  another 
State  to  grant  It  advantages  of  any  kind: 
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on  the  contrary,  every  elTort  must  be  made 
to  avoid  policies,  actions  and  measures 
which  may  endanger  the  economic  and  social 
development   of  another   State. 

8.  It  is  essential  that  the  principles  of 
solidarity  underlying  inter-American  cooper- 
ation In  the  political  field  and  in  matters 
of  security  should  apply  also  to  the  economic 
and  social  field.  If  these  principles  are  not 
respected  in  the  economic  and  special  sphere, 
prevent  peoples  from  living  together  in  har- 
mony and  endanger  peace  and  security. 

9.  The  effectiveness  of  the  international 
measures  that  have  been  and  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  future  greatly  depends  on  the  meas- 
ures and  procedures  for  inter-American  co- 
operation t>eing  adopted  to  the  political  and 
economic  requirements  described  above  and 
on  their  being  really  operative. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  organizations 
and  bodies  responsible  for  cooperation  in 
the  hemisphere  and  on  the  international 
plane  to  speed  up  their  activities  and  redi- 
rect them  toward  the  central  objectives  of 
development.  Also,  these  actUitles  must  be 
based  on  full  knowledge  of  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  each  country  and 
on  respect  for  the  decisions  and  national  pro- 
grammes of  each  Government.  Continuing 
evaluation  of  the  programmes  and  their  re- 
sults is  also  essential  If  more  effective  coop- 
eration Is  to  be  achieved. 

10.  The  counterpart  of  these  common 
alms  must  be  coordinated  and  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  Latin  American  countries  In  the 
different  international  forums,  institutions 
and  international  organs  of  cooperation  of 
which  they,  are  members.  In  this  way.  the 
united  action  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries will  have  greater  weight  on  the  world 
plane  and  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of  their 
objectives. 

II.  proposals  for  practical  measures 
11  In  accordance  with  the  above  con- 
cepts, principles  and  statements  and  in 
jointly  proposing  a  dialogue  vrtth  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  countries  of  I  atin 
America  have  decided  to  communicate  to  the 
United  States  their  main  alms  in  the  felds 
of  international  trade  transport.  flnanc3.  in- 
vestment and  invisibles,  scientific  and  tech- 
nological development,  technical  coopera- 
tion and  social  development,  with  a  view  to 
making  a  real  stride  forward  in  inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation,  througb  action  and  nego- 
tiations in  these  fields. 

In  their  view,  the  following  measures  are 
necessary: 

A.  Trade 

12.  To  insist  on  the  fulfillment  of  the 
agreements  on  the  status  quo.  as  regards  raw 
materials  as  well  as  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured goods.  To  reiterate  the  need 
for  the  consultlve  machinery  envisaged  by 
UNCTAD  and  GATT  to  be  put  in  motion  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
might  signify  a  setback  in  the  treatment  of 
imports  of  Latin  American  products.  To  per- 
fect this  machinery  at  the  inter- American 
level  in  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of 
the  Presidents  of  America. 

13.  To  continue  to  take  steps  to  eliminate 
tariff  and  non-tariff  obstacles  as.  for  example, 
quotas,  safety  and  health  regulations,  etc., 
which  affect  the  entry  and  marketing  of 
primary  commodities.  To  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  timetables  for  the  elimination 
of  these  market  restrictions  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican products  of  special  Interest.  Jointly 
identifying  the  obstacles  in  question.  To 
press  for  another  special  round  of  negotia- 
tions with  GATT  for  primary  commodities 
not  properly  dealt  with  in  the  previous 
round. 

14.  To  point  out  the  vital  importance  of 
observing  the  timetable  fixed  at  the  II 
UNCTAD  on  commodity  agreements,  which 
Include  provisions  tc  ensure  fair  and  re- 
munerative prices  for  Latin  American  ex- 
ports,  respect  for  the  commitments  estab- 
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llshed  by  previous  agreements,  the  conclu- 
sion of  new  agreements,  and,  the  broadening 
of  their  sphere  of  action  where  necessary. 

15.  To  revise  and  request  the  modification 
or  abolition  of  {KiUcles  which  encourage  un- 
economic production  of  primary  commodi- 
ties and  prejudice  the  sale  of  Latin  American 
products  In  world  markets,  and  a  periodic 
review  of  these  policies. 

16.  To  make  Joint  efforts  to  eliminate, 
within  the  near  future,  discriminatory  pref- 
erences militating  against  the  sale  of  Latin 
American  primary  commodities  in  the 
markets  of  certain  developed  countries,  and 
to  suggest  measures  or  actions  which  will 
enable  and  encourage  developing  countries 
favoured  by  those  preferences  to  give  them 
up. 

17.  To  demand  the  effective  operation  of 
consultlve  machinery  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  surpluses  and  the  disposal  of  reserves, 
which  should  respect  the  general  principles 
already  accepted  In  this  field,  and  also  pre- 
vent the  distortion  which  takes  place  In  Latin 
American  trade  Hows  as  a  result  of  AID  tied 
loans  and  the  haphaz.ard  sales  of  surpluses. 

18.  To  review  bilateral  and  multilateral 
food  aid  systems,  with  a  view  to  considerably 
expanding  multilateral  programmes  on  the 
basis' OT  the  principles  approved  in  CECLA 
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19.  To  stress  the  urgent  need  to  put  Into 
effect,  within  the  specified  periods,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  timetables  of  scheduled 
meetings,  a  general,  nonreclprocal  and  non- 
discriminatory system  of  preferences  to 
facilitate  the  exportation  of  manufactures 
and  semi-manufactures  from  the  developing 
countries.  Within  this  framework,  measures 
should  be  considered  which  will  allow  the 
relatively  less  developed  countries  to  make 
full  use  of  the  ensuing  advantages. 

20  In  accordance  with  a  timetable  Jointly 
drawn  up.  to  eliminate  restrictions  on  Im- 
ports of  manufactures  and  semi-manufac- 
tures of  interest  to  Latin  America.  In  close 
connection  with  the  system  of  general  pref- 
erences. To  give  particular  attention  in  this 
matter  to  the  problems  of  applying  escape 
clauses,  which  requires  the  establishment  of 
suitable  criteria  and  consultlve  machinery. 
To  avoid  the  applications  of  discriminatory 
practices  of  any  kind  In  this  respect. 

21.  In  conjunction  to  single  out  industrial 
sectors  or  branches  wherein  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States,  within  a  suitable  period, 
of  measures  to  change  some  production 
structures,  can  help  to  improve  and  expand 
the  United  States  market  for  manufactures 
and  semi-manufactures  of  special  Interest  to 
Latin  America.  The  effects  of  these  measures 
should  be  periodically  assessed. 

22.  By  means  of  greater  technical  and 
financial  cooperation,  to  make  national  and 
regional  machinery  to  promote  exports 
stronger,  broader  and  more  flexible,  system- 
atizing Latin  American  trade  information 
and  seeking  the  collaboration  of  official  and 
private  bodies  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  intensify  and  diversify  Latin  American 
exports,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  supply  of 
regional  markets  from  regional  resources. 

23.  To  underline  the  importance  of  active 
support  from  ths  United  States  for  Latin 
Americas  position  vis-a-vls  other  areas,  as 
agreed  tipon  in  the  E>eclaratlon  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  America.  The  fulfillment  bv  the 
United  States  of  the  agreements  it  has  en- 
tered into  will  considerably  strengthen  the 
value  of  this  support. 

S.   T  ansport 

24.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  increases 
in  operating  costs  effected  outside  the  Latin 
American  region  from  being  reflected  in  in- 
creases in  freight  rates  which  might  affect 
exports  of  particular  interest  to  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

25.  To  press  for  the  lowering  of  freight 
rates  in  Inter- American  trade,  when  there  Is 
a  reduction  in  the  operating  costs  for  ships 
la  port,  on  the  basis  of  real  Improvements  In 
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each  port  and  not  of  the  average  productivity 
of  a  group  of  ports. 

26.  To  recognize  the  right  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  to  adopt  measures  to  develop 
national  or  regional  merchant  fleets.  Pro- 
viding that  such  measures  are  based  on  fair 
participation  in  the  cargoes  making  up  the 
respective  national  or  regional  trade  flows, 
they  would  not  be  considered  discriminatory 
nor  could  they  give  rise  to  decisions  to 
abolish  them. 

27.  To  exp.ind  both  bllatersl  and  multi- 
lateral Inter-Amerlcan  financial  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  designed  to  expand  and 
organize  the  morchsnt  fleets  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  and.  In  accordance 
with  their  own  programmes,  to  develop  their 
shlp-bulldlng  industry  and  Improve  port 
Installations  and  other  components  of  the 
transport   Infrastructure  In  general. 

C.  Financing,  investment,  and  invisible 
exports 

2ff.  Inter-Amerlcan  financial  cooperation, 
which  complements  Internal  efforts,  should 
be  governed  by  the  following  basic  criteria: 

(a)  It  should  be  a  real  transfer  and  be 
granted  In  accordance  with  national  devel- 
opment policies  and  plans,  since  this  will 
guarantee  an  adequate  and  continuing  flow 
of  financial  resources  and  the  right  of  the 
receiving  country  to  fix  its  own  priorities, 
thus  Improving  the  efficiency  of  external  fi- 
nancing In  situations  which  require  an  over- 
all approach. 

(b)  Lending  countries  and  International 
financing  organizations  should  base  their 
cooperation  on  economic  and  social  criteria 
that  respect  the  development  concepts  of 
the  borrowing  country: 

(c)  It  Is  Indispensable  that  external  finan- 
cial cooperation  should  not  be  subject  to 
conditions  which  limit  the  borrowing  coun- 
try's capacity  to  make  basic  economic  pollcv 
decisions; 

(d)  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
relatively  less  developed  countries  In  the 
region; 

(e)  All  stipulations  and  criteria  which  tie 
the  use  of  loans  to  the  acquisition  of  goods 
and  services  In  given  countries  or  from  given 
sources  should  be  abolished; 

( f )  The  vital  need  to  strengthen  real  multl- 
laterallzatlon  in  external  financial  coopera- 
tion. Because  of  their  multilateral  nature. 
International  financing  organizations  should 
not  allow  their  decisions  to  Influence  possible 
bilateral  programmes  between  countries: 

(g)  The  need  to  create  effective  mecha- 
nisms to  liberalize  external  credit,  reduce  In- 
terest rates  and  expand  the  volume  and 
length  of  credits,  taking  into  account  such 
circumstances  as  the  fact  that  certain  proj- 
ects and  nrogrammes  last  more  than  one 
year.  To  propose  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
terest equalization  fund  whose  resources  like 
those  required  bv  other  future  mechanisms 
should  be  contributed  by  International  fl- 
nanclng  bodies  and  developed  countries; 

(h)  Greater  participation  bv  public  bodies 
In  the  channelling  and  utilization  of  external 
financing; 

( 1 )  Steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  external  financing  are  not  less  fa- 
vourable for  Latin  America  than  for  other 
developing  areas  of  the  world. 

29.  To  consider  It  indispensable  to  free 
external  financing  from  all  strings  because 
of  their  many  adverse  effects  on  the  Latin 
American  economy,  such  as,  the  artificial 
creation  of  trade  flows.  Including  those  pro- 
duced by  applying  the  criterion  of  addl- 
tlonallty;  the  demand  for  an  excessive  local 
contribution  to  expenditure  and  Investment, 
the  creation  of  unnecessary  organizations, 
the  exercise  of  undue  Influence  on  internal 
decisions,  the  compulsory  use  of  certain  ship- 
ping lines  and  buying  on  the  basis  of  un- 
suitably made-up  lists,  which  result  In  high 
costs  and  distortion  of  regional  trade.  As  a 
possible  temporary  solution  the  use  of  credit 
funds  from  AID  and  other  similar  Instltu- 
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tlons   for   purchasing   in   Latin   America   is 
being  considered. 

30.  To  underline  the  need  for  the  renewal 
of  flnanclal  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  Latin 
American  support  for  easier  utilization  of 
these  credits  by  all  countries  of  the  region. 
For  this  purpose  the  criteria  of  eligibility 
should  be  modified  and  the  concession  of 
such  credits  should  not  be  tied  to  certain 
conditions. 

31.  To  facilitate  the  access  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  their  regional  and  sub- 
regional  bodies  to  the  United  States  capit:il 
markets  by  reducing  costs  and  making  ad- 
ministrative and  other  requirements  more 
flexible. 

32.  To  Increase  the  availability  of  funds 
and  improve  the  use  of  machinery  for  fi- 
nancing Latin  American  exports,  with  regard 
for  the  need  to  grant  such  credits  under 
terms  and  conditions  which  maintain  and 
Improve  the  competitive  capacity  of  Latin 
American  products  and  their  access  to  world 
markets,  including  the  use  of  soft  loans, 
when  this  depends  basically  on  financial  con- 
ditions. In  this  respect.  It  Is  considered  im- 
portant to  revise  the  conditions  for  the  use 
of  IDS  funds  in  order  to  increase  pre-load- 
ing credits,  to  make  financing  available  ;nr 
exports  of  manufactures  end  seml-manuf.ic- 
tures  and  not  to  limit  such  loans  to  trade 
between   Latin    American   countries. 

33.  To  agree  that  private  foreign  invest- 
ment should  not  be  considered  as  aid  or  cal- 
culated as  part  of  financial  cooperation  !or 
development  purposes.  Foreign  private  in- 
vestment, subject  to  national  decisions  and 
priorities,  should  try  to  promote  the  mobili- 
zation of  internal  resources,  create  income 
and  prevent  outfiows  of  foreign  currency, 
promote  saving  and  national  technical  re- 
search, make  a  real  technological  contribu- 
tion, and  act  as  a  complementary  factor  in 
national  investment,  preferably  In  a.ssocla- 
tlon  with  it.  This  has  not  always  been  so  in 
the  past.  Concern  was  shown  for  the  over-all 
scale  of  the  external  financial  flow  caused  by 
private  foreign  Investment  and  also  for  the 
excessive  use  of  local  flnanclal  resources  and 
the  effect  of  certain  marketing  agreements, 
which  distort  competitive  conditions  in  in- 
ternal and  external  markets,  and  their  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  economic  development 
of  the  region. 

34.  To  express  their  Interest  In  the  greater 
international  cooperation  in  the  financing 
of  multinational  projects,  and  to  extend  tills 
cooperation  to  the  financing  of  multinational 
projects  which  promote  economic  Integrauon 
in  response  to  decisions  by  the  Integr.ition 
organs  in  their  specific  field.  The  coopera- 
tion should  be  given  in  accordance  with  tiie 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Presidents  of  America. 

35.  To  insist  on  the  need  for  Latin  America 
to  take  a  bigger  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  Including  those  which  may  take  place 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  particularly  within  the 
so-called  Group  of  Ten.  It  Is  considered  im- 
portant to  ratify  and  implement  the  provi- 
sions on  Special  Drawing  Rights  without  de- 
lay and  to  search  for  mechanisms  to  obtain 
additional  funds  for  development  when 
necessary. 

36.  To  point  out  the  Importance  of  Increas- 
ing the  flow  of  tourists  to  Latin  American 
countries,  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  might  hinder  it  and  to  support  the 
improvement  of  tourist  services  and  Infrae- 
structure  by  means  of  technical  and  finan- 
cial aid. 

37.  To  include  all  countries  In  the  inter- 
American  system  in  CIAP's  annual  country 
revisions.  In  order  to  review  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  commitments  undertaken,  in- 
cluding national  policies  which  might  affect 
the  economic  development  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 


D.  Social  development 

38.  To  reaffirm  that; 

(a)  Their  economic  development  should 
lead  to  real  social  change,  whose  basic  alms 
should  be  to  make  substantial  Improvements 
in  the  living  levels  of  the  population  partic- 
ularly in  rural  areas,  and  to  bring  the  least 
favoured  or  marginal  groups  Into  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  process  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  full  enjoyment  of  its 
benefits. 

lb)  Investment  In  social  development  Is  a 
way  of  raising  the  living  levels  of  the  pop- 
ulation, a  very  Important  factor  In  increas- 
ing productivity  and  redistributing  income, 
which  should  thus  be  given  particular  at- 
tention with  due  regard  for  the  Individual 
situation  of  each  country; 

(c)  The  alms  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  the  Presidents  of  America  with  respect  to 
the  social  development  of  Latin  America  can 
be  fully  and  promptly  achieved  only  If  in- 
ternational technical  and  flnanclal  coopera- 
tion for  social  development  is  considerably 
increased. 

This  cooperation  should  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  programmes  and  policies  of  each 
country,  with  due  regard  for  their  national 
characteristics. 

Financial  cooperation  should  therefore  be 
granted  without  discrimination  and  on  par- 
ticularly flexible  terms.  Consequently,  much 
greater  use  should  be  made  of  such  ma- 
chinery as  the  Special  Operation  Fund  of 
the  IDB.  whose  resources  should  be  Increased 
accordingly. 

E.  Technical  cooperation 

!9.  To  state-  that  the  following  principles 
should  be  observed  In  the  field  of  technical 
i-ooperatlon: 

I  a)  Technical  cooperation  should  be  the 
Joint  task  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
volume,  terms  and  form  of  coordination 
ihuuld  be  in  line  with  the  national  alms  of 
each  country  as  laid  down  In  their  economic 
and  social  development  plans. 

'  b )  Technical  cooperation  should  be  chan- 
nelled through  the  national  coordination 
agencies  of  each  country  and.  when  appli- 
cable, through  regional  or  subreglonal  bodies. 

(CI  Technical  cooperation  should  be  di- 
rected towards  supporting  and  complement- 
ing national  programmee  in  each  country 
and  the  bodies  entrusted  with  carrying  them 
ou;  and  not  towards  the  replacement  of 
inose  programmes  and  bodies. 

'd)  Multilateral  technlcaJ  cooperation 
should  be  strengthened  and  considerably 
increased. 

L I  Latin  American  experts  should  be  used 
ss  much  as  possible  In  programmes  of  tech- 
iiical  cooperation. 

lit  Technical  cooperation  should  not  be 
reduced  as  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
reach  more  advanced  and  complex  stages  of 
growth,  but  should  be  adapted  to  the  new 
contiitions  of  the  development  process. 

I  g  1  On  the  light  of  the  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities arising  from  the  process  of  national 
unci  regional  development,  technical  cooper- 
ation should  be  fundamentaUy  granted  on 
the  basis  of  nonrepayment. 

F.  Scientific  and  technological  development 

40.  The  Latin  American  countries  realize 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  their  programmes 
of  economic  and  social  development,  it  Is 
iiece.ssary  to  give  a  vigorous  impetus  to  the 
process  of  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopment, based  on  the  greatest  possible 
interna!  efforts  supplemented  by  interna- 
tional cooperation.  For  this  purpose,  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  should  take  Joint 
action,  by  means  of  a  large-scale  programme 
of  scientific  and  technological  cooperation 
for  which  international  cooperation  would  be 
required,  from  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular. 

41.  The  Action  Programme,  concerning 
science  and  technology,  approved  by  the 
Presidents  of  America,  must  be  put  Into  full 
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operation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sclentlflc 
and  technological  development  demands  far 
greater  resources  than  those  now  invested 
either  nationally  or  regionally,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  access  to  special  funds, 
which  should  be  granted  without  repayment 
obligations. 

On  the  basis  of  this  complementarity  of 
efforts,  the  United  States-should: 

42.  Support  Latin  American  countries  in 
scientific  and  technological  matters  by  chan- 
nelling aid  according  to  the  goals  and  prior- 
ities laid  down  by  those  countries  through 
the  medium  of  the  national  and  regional 
bodies  concerned. 

43.  Adopt  suitable  measures  to  Improve  the 
transfer  of  technology  to  the  region.  For 
this  purpose  they  should : 

(a)  Contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
scientific  and  technological  Information  by 
training  experts  and  helping  to  set  up  na- 
tional information  centres  which  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  creation  of  a  regional 
scientific  and  technical  information  mecha- 
nism, covering  patents,  trade  marks,  licenses 
etc. 

(b)  Intensify  aid  In  order  to  improve  the 
scientific  and  technological  infraestructure 
of  the  region  by  inter  alia.  Increasing  the 
exchange  of  scientists,  promoting  Joint  re- 
search programmes  on  problems  of  impor- 
tance for  Latin  America,  and  strengthening 
and  supplementing  the  physical  base  neces- 
sary for  scientific  and  technological  research 

44.  Improve  the  transfer  of  science  and 
technology  among  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  for  which  purpose  they  should- 

(a)  Greatly  Increase  their  financial  sup- 
port for  the  multinational  projects  of  the 
Regional  Programmes  for  Scientific  and 
Technological  Development. 

(b)  Support  cooperative  activities  among 
Latin  American  countries  in  teaching  and 
research  Involving  State,  private  and  unlver- 
slty  organizations. 

45.  Contribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  Latin 
American  counUles  to  speed  up  the  creation 
of  their  own  science  and  technology  for 
which  purpose  they  should : 

(a)  Encourage  research  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  by  United  States  firms  with 
branches  or  subsidiaries  In  them,  with  the 
aid  of  national  or  regional  sclentlflc  and 
technological  skills. 

(b)  Study,  within  the  framework  of  na- 
tional or  regional  programmes,  the  execution 
in  Latin  America  of  certain  specific  pro- 
grammes of  sclentlflc  and  technological  re- 
search of  Interest  to  the  region,  which  are 
now  being  carried  out  in  the  United  States 
by  official  or  semi-official  bodies. 

(c)  Support  national  development  pro- 
grammes drawn  up  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  promote  scientific  and  technological 
development. 

(d)  Support  national  efforts  to  Integrate 
the  activities  of  entrepreneurial,  government, 
university  and  technological  research  sectors 
in  order  to  Increase  the  capacity  for  innova- 
tion. 

46.  It  Is  also  necessary  for  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  to  agree 
on  Joint  international  action  to  encourage 
scientific  and  technological  development  In 
the  region.  For  this  purpose  the  United  States 
should: 

(a)  Cooperate  In  the  revision  of  existing 
International  conventions  on  patents,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  developing  countries  freer 
access  to  industrial  processes  and  knowledge, 
and  to  eliminate  restrictive  practices,  thus 
making  for  more  efficient  use  of  the  benefits 
of  science  and  technology  protected  by  those 
conventions,  as  well  as  rapid  and  effective 
industrial  use  of  such  benefits  within  these 
countries.  United  States  cooperation  in  this 
field  should  Include  facilities  for  better  access 
and  the  assurance  of  fair  and  non-dlscrlm- 
inatory  treatment  for  Industrial  processes 
subject  to  licenses  and  for  technical  service 
contracts.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
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to  give  urgent  attention  to  a  Joining  study 
of  the  problems  of  transferring  and  absorbing 
technology,  in  relation  to  the  patents  system. 

(b)  Work  together  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  to  encourage  international 
financing  institutions  and  credit  organiza- 
tions in  developed  countries  to  grant  credits 
for  scientific  and' technological  research  on 
favourable  terms,  within  the  framework  of 
national  priorities. 

(c)  Similarly,  ensure  that  the  financing  of 
development  projects  should  always  comprise 
funds  for  any  research  required  by  the  proj- 
ects, for  which  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal skills  of  the  region  would  be  used. 

(d)  Support  the  prompt  organization  of  a 
Conference  on  the  Application  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  Development  in  Latin  America. 

In  witness  thereof  the  undersigned  repre- 
sentatives being  duly  accredited  have  signed 
the  above  Latin  American  Consensus  of  Vlfia 
del  Mar. 

Done  at  Vlfia  del  Mar  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  nine- 
teen sixty-nine. 

Argentina:  Elvlo  Baldinelli,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Trade. 

Barbados:  Philip  Greaves.  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

Bolivia;  Rene  Candla  Navarro,  Minister  of 
Economy. 

Brazil:  Jose  de  Magalhaes  Pinto,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chile:  Gabriel  Valdes  Subercaseaux,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Colombia:  Alfonso  Lopez  Mlchelsen,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign   Affairs. 

Costa  Rica:  Alvaro  Bonllla  Lara,  Ambas- 
sador of  Costa  Rica  In  Chile. 

Ecuador:  Rogello  Valdlvleso,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

El  Salvador:  Oscar  Lacayo  Rosales,  Under- 
Secretary  of  Economy. 

Guatemala :  Eduardo  Palomo.  Former  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion in  Geneva. 

Haiti:  Gerald  S.  Bouchette,  Charge  d'Af- 
falres  of  Haiti  in  Chile. 

Honduras:  Cupertino  Nuftez  MurlUo,  Un- 
der-Secretary of  Treasury. 

Mexico:  Jesus  Rodriguez  y  Rodriguez.  Un- 
der-Secretary of  Treasury. 

Nicaragua:  Armando  Luna  Sllva.  Ambassa- 
dor of  Nicaragua  in  Uruguay. 

Panama:  Victor  Sogandares,  -Embassador 
of  Panama  In  Peru. 

Paraguay:  Raul  Sapena  Pastor.  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Peru:  Edgardo  Mercado  Jarrln.  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dominican  Republic:  Fernando  Amiami- 
Tio.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago:  Salomon  S.  Lutch- 
man.  Minister  Counsellor. 

Uruguay:  Cesar  Charlone.  Minister  of 
Treasury. 

Venezuela:  Arlstides  Calvani,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 


Address  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  ArrAtRs 
OP  Chile  and  President  of  the  Latin 
American  Special  Coordinating  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Gabriel  Valdes.  Upon  Delivering 
the  Document,  "Latin  American  Consen- 
sus of  Vina  Del  Mar."  in  the  Hands  op 
THE  President  op  the  Untted  States  of 
America.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon  June  11 
1969 

Mr.  President:  The  meeting  of  Ministers 
of  the  Latin  American  Special  Coordinating 
Commission  iLAJSCC)  bestowed  upon  me  the 
honor  of  bringing  to  you  the  Consensus 
reached  in  Viiia  del  Mar.  last  May  17th. 

For  the  first  time  Latin  America  expressed 
at  this  meeting  its  unity  in  the  definition  of 
the  principles  and  in  the  Identlflcation  of 
the  problems  which  affect  its  relations  with 
the  United  States  of  America.  There  we 
agreed  that  the  President  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Special  Coordinating  Oommlselon.  in  the 
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company  of  our  Ambassadors  In  Washington, 
would  personally  present  the  Conclusions  to 
you  In  order  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
with  which  our  Governments  view  this  step, 
as  well  as  the  political  will  to  which  they  are 
committed,  to  find  new  terms  of  relationship 
in  the  Hemisphere.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  to  fulfill  the  mandate  I  have  been  en- 
triisted  with 

Aware  of  the  interest  you  expressed.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  outstart  of  your  Adminis- 
tration, to  know  America's  Ideas  on  the  rela- 
tions between  our  countries  and  the  United 
States,  we  agreed  to  convene  our  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  which  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion exclusively  Latin  American. 

The  document  I  bring  you.  called  "Latin 
American  Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar."  is  the 
result  of  a  serene  analysis.  It  reflects  our 
unanimous  decision  and  Its  purpose  Is  to 
convey  a  genuine  Latin  American  position. 
We  hope  to  find  the  understanding  of  your 
Government  for  our  view  on  hemispheric 
relations  and  we  seek  Joint  and  active  nego- 
tiations at  the  highest  levels  for  the  solution 
to  the  problems  affecting  our  development. 
We  believe  this  to  be.  Mr.  President,  the  best 
answar.-to  your  desire  that  concrete  deeds, 
rather  ihan  good  Intentions,  be  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Just  and  mutually  profitable  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

We  believe,  that  our  action  has  far-reach- 
ing importance  for  the  United  States,  because 
never  before  has  your  country  encountered 
a  Latin  America  united  on  its  own  defini- 
tion. This  is  a  new  and  precedent-breaking 
situation.  This  is  good  because  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  deep  crisis  in  the  concepts,  ac- 
tions, and  Institutions  of  the  inter-American 
system  which  is  seriously  affecting  the 
hemispheric  relations.  This  crisis  can  be 
solved  to  the  extent  In  which  Latin  America's 
unity  is  recognized  as  necessary,  and  a  con- 
strtictive  dialogue  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  is  started,  with  political 
decision  and  frankness.  Consequently,  It  Is 
necessary  that  a  corresponding  attitude  be 
evolved  isy  your  country  towards  us. 

In  this  respect,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Magalhaes  Pinto,  said 
in  our  meeting.  "We  are  aware  that  our  unity 
derives  of  Latin  American  characteristics 
and  national  physiognomy  whose  common 
traits,  from  country  to  country,  form  a  conti- 
nental personality.  The  conscience  of  this 
identification  must  be  the  inspiring  source  of 
our  solidarity." 

In  the  Latin  American  Special  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  we  exercise  the  sovereign 
and  legitimate  right  of  nations  to  consult 
among  themselves,  to  coordinate  their  ac- 
tions and  to  formulate  Joint  positions.  On 
this  opportunity,  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
Latin  American  will  to  determine  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  of  America  the 
external  conditions  necessary  to  its  devel- 
opment. The  Latin  American  Special  Co- 
ordinating Commission's  actions  transcend 
the  framework  that  up  to  now  has  deter- 
mined Inter-Amerlcan  relations,  and  should 
not  be  constrained  by  it. 

Accordingly,  and  as  President  Frei  said 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Latin  American 
Special  Coordinating  Commission:  "so  that 
Latin  America  can  fulfill  Itself  as  it  wishes, 
the  cooperation  received  must  emerge  from 
an  agreement  between  two  autonomous  par- 
ties, and  not  from  the  monologue — however 
brilliant  it  might  be — of  one  of  them,  to 
which  the  other,  for  lack  of  something  bet- 
ter,  adheres    to   with    no   alternative." 

We  have  declared  that  our  development 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  effort  of  each  of 
our  societies  and  of  the  Integration  policies 
we  are  Implementing.  Nonetheless,  we  have 
the  need  of  International  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly coming  from  this  nation  which  has 
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reached  the  highest  level  of  power  and  well- 
being. 

International  cooperation  and  specially  in- 
ter-American cooperation  have  been  defined 
in  countless  meetings  and  documents  by  the 
highest  officials.  However,  not  only  have  we 
been  unable  to  bring  nearer  the  results  to 
the  objectives,  but  the  distance  between  them 
is  increasing.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to 
see  frustration  expanding  in  Latin  America 
and  a  growing  and  harmful  resentment  ex- 
pressed in  large  sectors. 

Tiie  explanation  of  this  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  present  Interests  of  development  in  Latin 
America  are  not  identical  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  They  even  tend  to  become 
progressively  contradictory  in  many  aspects. 

These  are  profound  realities  that  cannot  be 
saperflcially  explained  or  solved  through 
traditional  mechanisms  or  institutions.  It  is 
generally  held  that  our  continent  is  receiving 
real  financial  assistance.  Figures  say  the  con- 
trary. We  can  assert  that  Latin  America  Is 
contributing  to  finance  the  development  of 
the  United  States  and  other  affluent  nations. 
Private  investments  have  meant,  and  mean 
today  for  Latin  America,  that  the  amounts 
that  leave  our  Continent  are  many  times 
higher  than  those  that  are  invested  in  it.  Our 
potential  capital  is  diminishing  while  the 
profits  of  the  invested  capital  grow  and 
multiply  at  an  enormous  rate,  not  in  our 
counttles  but  abroad. 

The  so-called  assistance  with  all  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  it.  which  represents 
markets  and  further  development  for  the  de- 
veloped, has  certainly  been  incapable  to  com- 
pensate the  sums  that  leave  Latin  America  as 
payment  of  the  Foreign  debt  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  profits  generated  by  direct  private 
investment. 

In  a  word,  we  have  the  conscience  that 
Latin  America  gives  more  than  what  Latin 
America  receives.  No  solidarity  can  be  based 
upon  these  realities.  Not  even  stable  and 
positive  cooperation. 

In  our  meetings  we  have  not  denounced 
faults  or  responsibilities;  neither  have  we 
elaborated  a  petition  draft. 

We  ?tate  principles  tliat  must  be  respected 
and  specific  measures  that  should  be  imple- 
mented on  matters  of  trade,  transportation, 
financing.  Investments  and  invisibles,  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  social,  scientific  and 
technological  development.  We  seek  an  Inter- 
Amerian  relation.  Just  and  equltative.  dy- 
namic and  creative.  It  will  be  obtained  if  the 
principles  are  respected  and  the  specific 
measures  adopted. 

Among  the  principles  to  be  respected  are: 

1.  The  emergence  of  a  growing  conti- 
nental nationalism  that  seelcs  an  affirmation 
of  Latin  Amencin  personality,  with  concep- 
tions, values  and  patterns  of  organization  of 
its  own,  must  be  accepted  as  legitimate  and 
irreversible. 

2.  The  principles  which  must  be  borne 
specially  in  mind  are  the  following:  the  legal 
equality  of  States:  non-intervention  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  other  States 
through  any  form  of  threat  to  the  State  as 
an  independent  entity  or  to  its  political, 
economic  and  cultural  components;  respect 
for  the  validity  of  the  treaties;  the  sovereign 
right  of  every  country  to  use  Its  natural 
resources  as  it  sees  fit;  and,  lastly,  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  military  or  political  strings 
can  be  attached  to  financial  cooperation.  An- 
other equally  Important  principle  is  that 
no  State  may  apply  or  encourage  economic 
and  political  coercion  to  compel  another 
State  to  grant  It  advantages  of  any  kind; 
on  the  contrary,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  avoid  policies,  actions  and  measures  which 
may  endanger  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  another  State. 

3.  The  cooperation  to  Latin  America's  de- 
velopment cannot  be  conditioned  to  the  ac- 
ceptance on  our  side  of  a  given  political, 
social  or  economic  pattern. 
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4.  Private  foreign  investment  cannot  be 
considered  as  assistance,  nor  can  it  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  financial  cooperation 
for  development. 

5.  Cooperation  must  meet  the  necessities 
and  priorities  established  by  the  interested 
nations  themselves. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  address  Your  Excellency 
In  such  a  clear  way,  t>ecause  I  know  that 
one  of  your  virtues  is  frankness.  Our  posi- 
tion is  honest  and  we  are  moved  by  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  necessary  for  Latin  America 
and  for  the  United  States  of  America  that 
our  Governments  should  find  ways  of  llvmg 
together  and  of  frank  cooperation  that  will 
be  translated  into  a  trustful  and  friendly 
relation  between  our  people. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  its 
people  can  very  well  understand  the  spirit 
of  these  L.\lin  American  positions,  because 
your  great  historical  tradition  is  b.ised  upon 
the  same  spirit  of  profound  moral  liberty  in 
front  of  all  the  realities  that  are  affecting 
man.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  St.ites 
proclaimed  as  the  first  purpose  of  its  e.xlst- 
ence,  'to  establish  justice".  In  absolute 
terms. 

A  country  that  sets  Itself  this  moral  goal 
must  understand  the  spirit  of  Justice  th.it 
moves  us. 

But  we  are  not  only  se.irchlng  fur  and 
needing  a  constructive  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  our  geographic  are.i  In 
order  that  this  should  be  truly  effective,  the 
determining  Influence  this  Nation  ha*  on 
the  decision  of  the  world  organisms  and  in 
other  areas  must  be  exercised  in  the  s.ime 
sense. 

Our  statements  are  realistic,  concrete  and 
constructive. 

It  Is  in  your  hands — at  this  particular 
moment  of  your  Administration — to  adopt 
the  political  decisions  to  start  a  new  hour  of 
hemispheric  cooperation. 

These  decisions  cannot  be  left  for  tomor- 
row. Every  day,  events  show  us  the  urgency 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  act  and  the 
need  to  find  a  new  and  effective  procedure 
to  achieve  the  dialogue.  This  urgency  is  not 
a  rhetoric  expression:  it  refiects  a  situation 
that  has  reached  its  final  limits  and  might 
provoke  at  any  moment  Irreparable  actions. 

We  are  here  because  Your  Excellency  has 
expressed  that  a  new  policy  is  required  as 
well  as  new  programs  and  new  approaches. 

We  are  here,  convinced  that  Your  Excel- 
lency sincerely  desires  a  friendship  and  a 
reciprocal  cooperation  between  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States,  and  because  we 
believe  that  Your  Excellency  has  the  power 
that  is  needed  to  promote  this  new  policy 

Upon  solemnly  delivering  this  document 
In  your  hands,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling 
your  own  expressions.  The  Latin  American 
Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar  does  not  indicate 
what  the  United  States  should  do  for  Latin 
America,  but  it  proposes  what  we — you  and 
us — should   do   together. 

The  challenge  is  the  same  to  build  free. 
Just,  dynamic  and  peaceful  societies. 

The  methods  we  have  sought  have  not 
yielded  up  to  now  the  expected  success.  We 
hope  that  from  the  understanding  and  the 
response  of  Your  Excellency  the  dialogue  we 
have  been  searching  for,  through  ad-hoc 
mechanisms,  practical  and  of  continued  ac- 
tion, will  be  generated. 

You  told  Latin  America  that  your  policy 
would  be  one  of  open  eyes,  open  ears,  open 
mind  and  open  heart.  Let  me  ask  you  at  this 
time  to  exert  also  a  virtue  that  has  been  the 
key  to  the  creativity  of  the  United  States, 
Inside  your  country  and  in  the  open  world: 
an  imagination  at  the  same  time  fresh  and 
sound  enough  to  accept  realities  unknown 
before  or  not  yet  acknowledged,  a  compre- 
hensive imagination,  capable  of  warmly  iden- 
tifying Itself  with  others. 

This  comprehensive  Imagination  is  what 
we  expect. 


ADDRESS  Given  by  the  President  of  Chile, 
Mr  Eduardo  Frei.  at  the  Opening  Session 
OF  THE  Special  Meeting  of  CECLA  at  Min- 
isterial Level,  Vina  Del  Mar,  May  15,  1969 

Your  Excellencies,  Gentlemen:  Nothing 
could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  greet 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Chile  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  peoples  most  akin  to  our  own; 
from  neighbouring  lands  and  united  to  ours 
in  a  kinship  of  ancestry  and  spirit;  united 
too  by  common  Interests,  by  past  history 
and  by  the  future  history  which  we  are 
forming  and  all  Imbued  by  the  desire  of 
demonstrating  through  practical  action 
Latin  America's  identity. 

This  meeting  fits  In  with  those  we  have 
held  during  past  years  in  this  town  and  in 
others.  It  is  not  a  meeting  that  contradicts 
former  ones  or  stands  above  them.  It  is 
rather  their  natural  consequence  though  at 
the  same  time  it  constitutes  obvious  ad- 
vancement in  the  definition  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Interests,  ideals  and  objectives  and  the 
means  whereby  to  achieve  them. 

The  fact  that  this  meeting  should  con- 
cern our  common  relation  with  the  United 
States  of  America  and  that  they,  in  turn, 
should  not  be  present  should  not  be  men- 
tioned explicitly.  The  foregoing  conferences 
to  which  I  have  referred,  particularly  the 
Meeting  of  Presidents  at  Punta  del  Este  and 
the  meeting  of  the  ECOSOC  in  Viiia  del 
Mar  itself,  logically  indicated  the  need  for 
clarif\-ing  our  own  attitudes  at  a  Latin 
American  forum  such  as  CECLA.  The  United 
States  of  America  so  understood  it  too  when 
the  idea  of  this  meeting  was  first  raised  and 
this  view  was  expressed  by  that  country's 
highest  representatives.  'This  Conference 
finally  prepares  the  terms  of  our  position  for 
a  direct  dialogue  with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Latin  America  must  unite  Its  voice  and 
Its  action.  Failure  to  do  so  would  mean 
the  presence  of  a  permanent  element  of  dis- 
order and  frustration  which  would  increas- 
ingly affect  our  life  as  nations  and  would 
cause  disturbances  throughout  the  interna- 
tional community.  Such  united  voice  and 
action  are  also  essential  for  our  independent 
development  not  only  from  the  economic 
standpoint  but  also  from  that  of  human 
growth.  Failure  to  achieve  this  union  would 
Imperil  mankind  because  a  Latin  American 
dispossessed  of  wealth  and  deprived  of  se- 
curity would  stirely  find  Itself  in  the  axiomat- 
ic position  that  "no  one  constitutes  a  great- 
er threat  for  he  who  holds  riches  or  pow- 
er than   he   who   has   nothing   to   lose". 

This  continent  is  under  going  a  profound 
crisis.  Historic  circumstancee  could  hardly  be 
more  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  more  pas- 
sionately interesting.  External  and  domestic 
pressures,  advancing  Ideas  and  uncontaln- 
able  aspirations,  a  greater  awareness  in  the 
masses,  more  knowledge,  more  information 
and  greater  stlmulae,  are  all  maturing  and 
increasing  speedily  in  the  midst  of  Immense 
possibilities  and  dramatic  contrasts.  Ret>el- 
lion  grovrth  and  what  barely  a  few  years  ago 
was  hardly  more  than  a  dream,  today  consti- 
tutes a  moderate  demand. 

Such  forces  cannot  be  merely  squashed. 
They  should  be  guided  towards  the  creation 
of  a  new  awareness.  The  displacement  of  ir- 
rational movements.  In  order  to  replace  them 
by  strategies  able  to  attain  full  independ- 
ence and  full  development  of  all,  offer  the 
men  and  women  of  this  continent  a  voca- 
tion that  would  vainly  be  sought  were  de- 
struction and  violence  to  be  adopted  as  a 
method  and  system. 

Well  worn  words  and  good  intentions  are 
no  longer  the  answer.  The  peoples  demand 
deas  to  guide  them  and  actions  which  could 
JustUy  their  lives.  Particularly  the  youth 
which  populates  this  continent  not  know- 
ing whether  a  real  destiny  awaits  them 
Should  receive  direct  proposals  of  undertak- 
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Ings  that  may  absorb  their  energies  and  con- 
stitute a  true  Justification  of  their  devotion. 
Such  programs  should  stem  from  significant 
and  irreversible  political  decisions.  It  is  such 
decision  that  we  all  hope  will  come  from  a 
Conference  of  this  nature.  There  can  be  no 
peace,  there  can  be  no  rationality,  or  logical 
thought  in  vast  masses  tortured  by  poverty, 
pain  and  ignorance,  lacking  faith  and  there- 
fore courage,  determination  to  win  through 
to  victory  and  the  necessary  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  conclusions  we 
may  Jointly  attain.  ' 

Concord  between  countries  linked  by  all 
kinds  of  interests  and  memories,  as  is  the 
case  of  Latin  American  countries,  is  cre- 
ative in  the  political  sense  both  at  the  na- 
tional and  International  levels.  Latin  Ameri- 
can consensus  creates  the  legitimacy  of  com- 
mon postulates.  Hence  the  fact  that  the 
agreements  which  you  may  reach  in  the  fields 
discussed  by  the  Conference  vsrlll  constitute 
a  further  and  very  decisive  step  towards  a 
common  charter  which  will  link  us  more 
strongly  within  our  own  Latin  American  re- 
lations and  also  in  our  relations  wrlth  other 
countries. 

We  have  met  to  agree  upon  specific  and 
positive  matters  that  may  lead  to  economic 
development,  social  progress  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  violence  and  poverty.  We  have  not  met 
only  to  complain  and  to  make  a  list  of  griev- 
ances against  the  powers  that  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  development.  The- 
oretical Judgments  no  longer  satisfy  anyone; 
on  the  other  hand  the  establishment  of  ra- 
tional terms  for  a  satisfactory  economic,  fi- 
nancial and  trade  relationships  for  Latin 
America  does  indeed  contain  a  moral  value 
as  well  as  the  obvious  physical  values;  it 
means  more  education  for  our  people,  greater 
possibilities  of  economic  growth  both  at  the 
individual  and  collective  levels,  more  health 
lor  each  and  everyone  of  our  Inhabitants. 
Let  us  then  replace  continuous  recrimina- 
tion by  continuous  and  continuing  diagnoses 
undertaking  the  responsibility  for  our  own 
Faith  and  indicating  the  paths  that  we  must 
follow. 

Let  us  cease  to  blame  other  whose  faults  we 
already  know. 

Let  us  understand  that  progress  will  never 
come  through  the  assistance  which  may  be 
given  us;  rather  it  will  come  because  we 
are  willing  to  defend  our  objectives  and 
know  how  to  fight  for  them  and  how  to  seek 
the  necessary  cooperation  for  their  achieve- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  wait  for  others  to  tell  us  how 
they  are  going  to  help  us.  Let  us  rather  sav 
how  we  are  going  to  advance  and  thus  we 
will  be  able  to  undertake  a  useful  dialogue 
with  proper  dignity.  Let  us  cease  to  look  out- 
ward seeking  a  yardstick  of  our  own  action; 
instead  let  us  look  inward  courageously  into 
our  own  hearts  and  minds. 

I  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  valid 
reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
in  which  the  relations  between  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States  of  America,  and  other 
great  powers  have  developed. 

This  Is  not  only  due  to  others;  to  a  very 
decisive  extent  the  responsibility  for  these 
terms  lies  with  us  because  we  have  failed 
to  define,  state  and  defend  our  principles 
and  rights  with  clarity,  force  and  in  a  united 
manner. 

Pray  allow  me  now  to  state  at  length  what 
I  regard  to  be  our  duties:  Our  first  duty  as 
nations  and  Latin  American  States  consists 
in  reaffirming  our  independence.  Our  lives 
as  independent  countries  stems  from  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  cleared  and  farmed 
the  land,  built  cities,  mingled  their  blood 
with  that  of  other  races  and  created  a  code 
of  moral  and  human  values  which  prevails 
throughout  the  continent. 

It  is  Latin  America's  duty  to  preserve  this 
heritage;  It  is  not  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  Latin  Amer- 
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lea's  efforts  and  sacrifices  and  the  foresight 
of  those  who  look  towards  a  real  future  for 
the  region  that  will  keep  our  countries  as 
living  cohesive  bodies  and  not  as  relics  of  the 
past  or  as  perennially  Immature  territories. 

The  problem,  however,  lies  In  the  fact  that 
Latin  America  in  order  to  be  fully  inde- 
pendent and  not  only  In  the  political  sense 
of  the  term,  must  grow  and  develop;  such 
growth  and  development  requires  facing  all 
developed  countries,  not  only  the  United 
States,  at  the  same  level,  without  inhibitions, 
cooperating,  negotiating,  agreeing  or  dis- 
senting in  the  course  of  International  rela- 
tions. All  of  this  requires  a  united  Latin 
American  position. 

Thus  the  terms  of  understanding  would 
arise  from  negotiations  with  greater  powers 
and  will  no  longer  be  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  through  our  own  fault  the  result  of  a 
unilateral  decision  adopted  by  such  powers. 

For  Latin  America  to  attain  the  true  iden- 
tity which  it  seeks,  any  cooperation  received 
should  be  born  of  an  agreement  between  the 
autonomous  parties  and  not  of  a  monologue 
of  one  of  them,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  to 
which  the  other  countries,  "faute  de  mieux", 
adhere. 

Our  Continent's  historic  destiny  Is  at  stake 
and  will  be  won  or  lost  in  the  forthcoming 
years.  These  are  not  simply  empty  words 

None  of  the  existing  groupines  of  countries 
which  have  arisen  from  political,  ideological 
or  geographic  re.isons  is  either  sufficiently 
broad  or  wealthy  to  enfold  us  exclusively. 
None  of  the  existing  organizations  can  fully 
represent  what  we  are  and  freelv  accept  what 
we  will  become. 

Our  historic  salvation  as  a  whole  and  con- 
sequently the  historic  salvation  of  each  one 
of  our  countries,  will  only  be  possible  through 
a  body  of  legitimately  Latin  American  ob- 
jectives, measures  and  values. 

The  Latin  American  system  is  the  most 
faithful  expression  of  the  identitv  of  our 
objectives  and  interests  and  of  our'commit- 
ments  toward  closer  cooperation.  It  also 
expresses  faithfully  our  common  nature  as 
developing  nations. 

The  birth  of  a  continental  system  of  rela- 
tions with  Industrialized  countries  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  United  States  of  America 
promotes  efforts  towards  economic  and  re- 
gional integration  but.  so  far.  achievements 
have  been  more  spiritual  than  practical.  Its 
political  strength  stems  from  the  fact  that 
its  existence  is  a  necessity;  this  meeting 
proves  that  we  are  aware  of  such  a  need. 
The  United  States  of  North  America  and  Its 
people  will  easily  understand  the  spirit  of 
these  Latin  American  positions  because  their 
great  historic  tradition  is  based  upon  the 
same  spirit  of  profound  moral  freedom  In 
the  face  of  all  mankind's  realities.  Their 
constitution  states  as  a  first  purpose  for  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
"the  establishment  of  justice"  in  absolute 
terms  and  with  no  exceptions.  A  country 
that  sets  itself  such  a  high  moral  objective 
and  hence  acknowledges  man's  most  impor- 
tant critical  faculty,  tliat  of  dissent,  must 
understand  the  spirit  of  Justice  which  In- 
spires  us. 

In  latter  years  new  phenomena  have  arisen 
increasing  the  urgency  of  a  new  approach 
to  the  relationships  between  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  have 
referred  to  some  of  these  In  the  earlier  part 
of  my  statement;  they  are  connected  with 
the  greater  awareness  which  our  peoples  have 
acqiUred  regarding  domestic  and  world  real- 
ities and  consequently,  regarding  our  own 
possibilities  and  potentials.  In  turn,  this 
has  generated  uncontrollable  pressures  which 
shorten  the  terms  we  had  set  ourselves  for 
overcoming  profound  Injustices  and  Inequal- 
ities. Amongst  the  phenomena  mentioned 
others  are  connected  with  increasing  world 
interdependence.  Still  others  are  linked  with 
the  fact  that  the  governments  and  their  ex- 
perts  and  our  thinkers  and  scholars   have 
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Identified  the  factors  of  development  far 
more  clearly  and  precisely;  amon^t  the  lat- 
ter, external  obstaclee  whoee  removal  ts  be- 
yond our  poeslblUtles  and  desires  If  we  con- 
tinue to  be  divided  and  confused  in  thought, 
are  acquiring  overwhelming  Importance.  We 
all  Icnow  that  In  existing  conditions  which 
prevail  In  International  trade  and  In  the 
transportation  of  our  products  to  the  major 
markets  continue  and  present  practices 
which  govern  the  transfer  of  financial  and 
technological  resources  are  maintained,  un- 
derdevelopment win  continue  for  many  dec- 
ades and  the  gap  of  wealth  and  power  be- 
tween the  world  of  abundance  and  the  world 
of  poverty  will  not  be  eliminated  and  per- 
haps will  not  even  be  narrowed. 

The  cooperation  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  cannot  Ignore  such  very  real  and 
tangible  phenomena.  Hence  the  approach 
towards  cooperation  which  we  uphold  and 
which  complements  commitments  entered 
Into  under  the  various  systems  of  the  past, 
should  stem  from  certain  new  principles  In 
which  Is  Implicit  a  full  understanding  of 
the  historic  circumstances  in  which  our  con- 
tinent Is  living. 

There  are  some  principles  In  this  connec- 
tlOA  which  I  regard  as  basic : 

l,Iti  Is  essential  to  assert  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can personality  having  Its  own  criteria  and 
values;  this  Is  generating  an  Increasing  but 
healthy  and  Justified  continental  national- 
ism. The  development  of  our  own  line  of 
thoughts  and  the  establishment  of  new  pat- 
terns of  political,  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tursil  organi2iatlons  Implies  changes  In  exist- 
ing structures  which  affect  powerful 
domestic  and  foreign  Interests.  These 
changes  of  Latin  American  "national"  nature 
should  be  regarded  as  legitimate  and 
irreversible. 

2.  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  a  policy  of 
cooperation  with  change.  Aid  cannot  be  used 
to  maintain  the  status-quo  and  to  strengthen 
retrograde  structures.  The  United  States  of 
America  and  the  other  countries  which  export 
capital  should  clearly  distinguish  between 
the  Interests  of  a  nation  and  its  government 
and  the  interests  of  some  of  their  citizens. 
These  Interests  cannot  be  regarded  as 
identical. 

3.  Latin  America  requires  a  major  mo- 
bilization of  domestic  savings.  Nevertheless, 
a  considerable  flow  of  foreign  capital  is  nec- 
essary. The  terms  In  which  such  capital  has 
flowed  has  not  satisfied  development's  needs: 
it  Is  necessary  to  devise  new  formulae  for 
accepting  foreign  capital  and  to  agree  upon 
a  common  Latin  American  Code  for  such 
Investments. 

4.  The  right  of  Latin  American  countries 
to  adopt  decisions  regarding  the  preserva- 
tion and  utilization  of  their  basic  resources 
within  the  framework  of  postulates  such  as 
a  United  Nations  resolution  on  permanent 
sovereignty  over  natural  resources  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  aggression  to  anyone.  Even 
from  a  Juristic  and  historic  standpoint  the 
Latin  American  States  inherited  from  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  crown  absolute  au- 
thority over  the  manner  in  which  such 
wealth  should  be  used  for  the  common  weal. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  basic  right  of  the  Latin  American 
States  to  attend  to  their  natural  resources 
can  lead  to  the  rigid  institutionalization  of 
situations  which  may  become  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic aggression  leading  to  Irrational  con- 
flicts whose  mere  existence  is  disadvanta- 
geous for  Latin  America,  the  United  States  or 
America  and  all  other  countries. 

5.  No  type  of  economic  cooperation  may 
carry  the  proviso  that  the  country  receiving 
aid  must  submit  to  a  given  p>olltical  social 
or  economic  i>attern  stipulated  by  the  coun- 
try granting  such  cooperation. 

6.  Development  plans  must  respect, 
within  a  technical  framework,  priorities  and 
schemes  of  action  devised  by  the  interested 
countries  themselves  as  an  expression  of  their 
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autonomy  and   freedom  to  seek  their  own 
development  patterns. 

Developing  countries'  right  to  use  their 
own  human  resources  to  prepare  and  carry 
out  such  plans  should  be  encouraged  and 
granted  priority. 

7.  The  disparity  between  nations  today  lies 
essentially  In  the  levels  of  concentration  of 
knowledge,  in  the  access  to  knowledge  and 
in  the  technological  application  thereof. 
Latin  America's  liberation  will  become  pos- 
sible through  new  channels  for  the  transfer 
of  technology  so  that  know-how  Is  no  longer 
tied  to  the  properties  of  the  countries  pro- 
viding it  because  such  a  scheme  syphons  off 
resources,  maintains  a  dependency  status 
and  falls  to  give  birth  to  national  and  auton- 
omous centers  of  knowledge   and   learning. 

8.  The  foregoing  principles  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  we  face  the  need  to  set  new  bases 
for  a  new  system  of  relations  and  It  is  in  the 
Interest  to  both  parties  that  there  should 
be  a  mutual  understanding  of  all  these  facts 
and  realities  In  order  that  the  change  may  be 
effected  In  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and 
concord. 

The  validity  of  this  meeting  and  of  the 
agreements  that  will  be  reached  is  "revolu- 
tionary" in  the  most  profoundly  moral  sense 
of  the  term.  This  mearUng  Is  one  which  the 
United  States,  of  all  countries  In  the  world 
appreciates,  has  practiced  and  can  reiterate 
In  its  relations  with  Latin  America  both  at 
the  moral  and  at  the  p>olltlcal  levels. 

A  great  thinker  whose  ideas  continue  to 
nourish  spiritually  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Thoreau,  in  his  work  "Civil  Disobe- 
dience,'  stated  that  "to  act  in  accordance 
with  a  moral  principle  based  upon  what  is 
Just  and  practicing  Justice  alters  the  rela- 
tionships of  things  and  is  essentially  revolu- 
tionary in  that  it  breaks  off  all  relations  with 
the  previous  state  of  affairs. 

What  we  are  now  seeking  Is  a  change  based 
upon  Justice.  In  our  personal  meeting  here 
and  the  moral  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  of  America  I  perceive  the  prospect  of 
fruitful  economic  agreements,  bold  financial 
proposals,  firm  provisos  to  avoid  the  excesses 
which  great  power  or  Irrltatlonal  violence 
can  cause.  I  perceive  political  understand- 
ing amongst  Latin  Americans  which  will  cre- 
ate mutual  competence  without  arising  dis- 
trust In  countries  of  other  continents.  I  i>er- 
ceive  each  nation's  liberation  from  111  Judged 
political  movements  and  irrational  and  disor- 
ganized social  pressures,  and  equally,  I  per- 
ceive that  each  of  our  countries  will  become 
freed  of  the  unjustified  fears  caused  by  the 
lack  of  permanent  communication  amongst 
themselves.  I  perceive  the  liberation  of  eco- 
nomics and  true  freedom  of  thought.  I  can 
also  foresee  new  Latin  American  patriotism 
nourished  by  adequate  common  measures 
and  by  shared  Ideals,  by  the  lack  of  suspicion 
and  by  the  confidence  in  ourselves.  In  our 
children  and  In  future  generations  that  may 
proudly  call  themselves  "Latin  Americans". 

I  am  honoured  to  receive  you  In  Chile.  As 
President  of  this  Southern  Republic  and  on 
belialf  of  its  people,  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial 
welcome,  a  wish  of  the  greatest  success  in 
your  undertaking. 

We  are  deeply  touched  by  the  fact  that 
Ministers  of  State  and  high  authorities  of  the 
sister  countries  of  Latin  American  should 
have  chosen  our  homeland  to  hold  so  tran- 
scendental a  meeting.  Therefore,  I  consider  It 
my  duty  to  state  Chile's  unceasing  and  un- 
yielding determination  to  fight  for  Latin 
American  unity  and  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  countries. 

Since  I  took  office  as  President,  I  have  en- 
thusiastically devoted  a  considerable  f>art  of 
my  efforts  to  the  creation  of  the  circum- 
stances necessary  to  make  Bolivar's  dream 
come  true.  Some  may  have  regarded  my  ef- 
forts as  absurd  and  exaggerated,  others  may 
have  considered  me  naive.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  splendid 
future  that  awaits  our  i>eoples  if  we  are  able 
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to  overcome  past  differences,  defeat  privl- 
leges  and  look  towards  the  future  with  the 
peaceful  and  determined  attitude  of  he  who 
knows  how  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  the 
wonderful  tool  He  has  given  us  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  every  man  in  America, 


SANDOVAL  IS  DOING  A  GOOD  JOB 
AT  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
15  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  carried 
the  extremely  good  news  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  reported 
the  largest  annual  volume  of  loans  in  its 
history. 

This  record  was  compiled  despite  the 
fact  that  the  agency's  direct  loans  were 
seriously  curtailed  late  last  year  oy  a 
shortage  of  funds.  Consequently,  SBA 
was  able  to  obtain  a  much  greater  share 
of  participation  by  private  banks. 

I  should  note  also  that  SBA's  minority 
loans  increased  more  than  200  percent 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  To  be  sure, 
some  rather  far-fetched  predictions 
about  the  rate  of  increase  were  made  last 
August,  but  pie-in-the-sky  promises 
come  rather  easily  in  an  election  year. 

Despite  the  mess  he  inherited,  and  the 
constant  harping  of  some  irresponsible 
critics.  Administrator  Hilary  Sandoval, 
Jr.,  has  done  an  outstanding  job  during 
his  first  few  months  in  office.  I  have 
personally  witnessed  the  tremendous 
talents  of  our  new  SBA  Administi  ator, 
and  I  know  he  is  the  man  the  .small 
business  community  of  this  country 
needs. 

Mr.  Sandoval  has  been  given  a  difficult 
task  at  a  difficult  time,  but  I  believe  the 
following  article  indicates  that  President 
Nixon  made  a  wise  choice  in  selecting 
him  to  head  this  important  agency. 

The  article  follows : 

Record  Loans  by  SBA 

The  Small  Business  Administration  yester- 
day reported  the  largest  annual  volume  of 
loans  In  its  history,  including  a  large  rise  in 
loans  to  minority  groups. 

According  to  the  SBA's  figures.  It  approved 
14,234  loans  worth  more  than  $660  million 
during  the  year  that  ended  June  30.  The 
previous  records  were  13.835  loans  i  fiscal 
1965)  and  a  volume  of  $597.7  million  (fiscal 
1968). 

Minority  loans  Jumped  from  1676,  worth 
$29.9  million.  In  1968,  to  4120,  worth  S93.6 
million,  the  SBA  said. 

In  the  regular  business  loan  program,  two- 
thirds  of  the  loans  were  made  by  banks  and 
only  guaranteed  (up  to  90  per  cent)  by  the 
SBA  The  comparable  figure  for  1968  was  39 
per  cent. 

In  addition,  another  28  per  cent  of  the 
regular  loans  were  shared  by  both  the  SBA 
and  a  bank,  and  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
represented  direct  loans.  In  1968,  26  per  cent 
were  direct  loans. 

SBA  officials  have  mixed  feelings  about 
bank  partlclpatloin.  In  general,  they  favor 
the  trend,  but  recognize  that  bank  loans— 
which  have  no  restrictions  on  Interest  rates- 
pose  sp>eclal  problems  tor  new  minority  busi- 
nessmen. 


In  the  minority  program,  the  borrower's 
contribution  (equity)  to  his  business  can  be 
reduced  from  the  normal  50  per  cent  to  as 
low  as  15  per  cent.  But  this  raises  the  size 
of  his  loan  and,  consequently,  his  monthly 
repayments. 

With  bank  loans,  the  monthly  repayment 
can  grow  even  larger.  As  interest  rates  rise 
generally,  small  businessmen  are  paying 
more,  too.  Prom  January  to  March,  the  aver- 
age rate  on  SBA-guaranteed  bank  loans  was 
7.9  per  cent,  but  by  June,  the  average  bad 
increased  to  8.5  per  cent. 


EVOLUTION    OF    THE    GEAR    ART: 
A  FASCINATING  TREATISE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  man  highly  skilled  in  the  tech- 
noloay  of  gear  manufacturing  can  find 
romance  and  humor  in  his  product,  he 
is  rare  enough  to  merit  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Such  a  person  is  Darle  W.  Dudley  of 
San  Diego.  Mr.  Dudley  is  chief  of  gear 
technology  at  the  Solar  Division  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  in  San 
Diepo.  His  latest  book,  "The  Evolution 
of  the  Gear  Art,"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

I  would  like  to  convey  something  of  its 
fascination.  Let  me  quote  him  on  gear 
noise : 

In  many  situations,  powerful  gears  do 
everything  that  Is  desired  of  them  but  they 
make  enough  noise  to  impair  human  hear- 
ings .  .  .  The  gear  of  the  future  must  be  a 
gentleman  who  speaks  with  a  soft  voice.  It 
Is  becoming  uncouth  to  aggravate  people  and 
Impair  their  hearing  with  noisy  ill-mannered 
gears. 

In  listing  the  new  developments  that 
will  be  important  in  the  future,  he  cites 
"noiseless  gears"  and  adds  parentheti- 
cally with  saving  accuracy  and  humor — 
•almost  noiseless."  In  that  list  I  noted 
that  some  gears  are  being  designed  to 
operate  at  temperatures  of  1,000  degrees 
Farenheit  or  more. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  especially  interesting 
on  the  subject  of  the  "mortise"  gear 
with  w(X)den  teeth  set  in  a  cored  rim  in 
which  they  are  driven  and  keyed.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  they  are  still  in  de- 
mand for  mills.  Of  their  use  today  he 
wrote : 

The  business  of  making  replacement  teeth 
for  these  mills  is  mostly  handled  by  the 
Thoiiipson  Manufacturing  Company  in  Lan- 
caster. X.H.  In  1967  the  president,  Robert  D, 
HilUard.  showed  the  writer  through  the 
plani  .md  explained  that  there  was  still  a 
very  active  business  In  supplying  maple  gear 
teeth  (literally  tens  of  thousands  per  year) 
for  i*e  primarily  in  paper  mills,  roofing  mills, 
and  ^rftt  mills  for  customers  in  nearly  every 
SUte  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Many 
old  mills  are  scattered  throughout  New 
England,  upstate  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Most  of  those  mills  are  still  using 
water  power  and  are  carrying  on  enterprlsee 
that  go  back  over  100  years. 

Man  has  been  using  gears  for  at  least 
5,000  years.  As  Mr.  Dudley  pointed  out: 

The  toothed  wheel  takes  Its  place  with 
the  level,  the  Inclined  plane,  the  screw  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  pulley  as  one  of  man's  earliest  devices  to 
Increase  the  force  that  could  be  applied  to 
an  object.  The  gear  has  been  a  basic  element 
of  machinery  from  Its  earliest  t>eglnnlngs. 

Noting  that  most  writers  assume  that 
the  mechanical  arts  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  lost  to  the  world  and  then 
rediscovered,  Mr.  Dudley  said: 

Several  pieces  of  evidence  indicate  that 
they  were  never  really  lost.  There  are  Indi- 
cations that  technical  knowledege  was  pre- 
served in  the  Near  Eist.  India  and  Egypt 
and  then  reintroduced  into  Western  Bhirope. 
The  Moors,  for  Instance,  brought  many  tech- 
nical ideas  into  Spain. 

Mr,  Dudley's  histx)ry  was  written  for 
the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
American  Gear  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion in  1966  but  only  now  published  in 
a  beautifully  illustrated  volume. 

John  C.  Sears,  executive  director  of 
AGMA,  wrote  about  its  San  Diego  author 
in  the  foreword : 

No  one  but  Mr.  Dudley  could  have  written 
this  book  because  we  know  of  no  one  so 
uniquely  experienced  In  the  ramifications  of 
the  gear  field.  This  was  shown  In  1958,  when 
AGMA  gave  Mr.  Dudley  Its  highest  honor, 
the  Edward  P.  Connell  Award. 
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Club  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Congress- 
man William  H.  Bates. 

Wiuo&M  D.  Weeks, 

President. 
Albert  M.  Portier.  Jr., 

Secretary. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16, 1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  eloquent  tributes  to  the  late 
Congressman  from  the  Sixth  District  of 
Massachusetts,  William  H.  Bates.  I 
thought  the  comments  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  July  8  were  among  the 
most  moving. 

The  directors  of  the  Republican  Club 
of  Massachusetts  have  passed  a  most 
fitting  resolution  in  honor  of  the  late  and 
beloved  Representative  from  the  Sixth 
District.  I  therefore  include  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
RESoLtmoN   Adopted   by  the   Ofticers  and 

Directors    of    the    Ripttblican    Club    op 

MASSACHtrsETTS,    JtJNE    25,    1969 

The  story  of  Congressman  William  H.  Bates 
is  that  of  a  life  well  lived,  but  which  was  cut 
short  at  the  age  of  52. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II  and  thereafter  later 
rising  to  Captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  In 
1949,  when  he  was  on  active  duty,  his  father, 
Hon.  George  J.  Bates,  met  with  an  untimely 
death. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Bill  should  have 
been  elected  to  fill  his  father's  place  in  the 
halls  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  position  he 
held  vmtll  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  respected  and  admired  by  all  of 
his  colleagues  and  rose  to  the  position  of 
Ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee, 

He  was  a  good  family  man  and  his  place 
in  public  life  of  this  community  will  not 
easily  be  filled. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  The  Republican  Club  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  behalf  of  its  entire  membership, 
expresses  Its  sincere  regret  at  the  passing  of 
Congressman  Bates,  and  offers  its  deep  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Bates  and  family;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 


FREEDOM  BECOMES  ILLEGAL  V 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
what  the  people  of  my  State  are  thinking 
about  the  ruling  by  the  Federal  court  to 
the  effect  that  freedom  of  choice  is  Il- 
legal because  it  does  not  attain  a  desired 
social  order  is  best  expressed  by  a  column 
by  Ben  Garris  which  appeared  in  the 
July  10  edition  of  the  Denham  Springs 
News: 

A  Rampant  Federal  Bureau 

(By  Ben  Garris) 

The  1964  Civil  Right*  Act  states  that  'de- 
segregation shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance."  In  the  past.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  generally  supported  this 
command.  But  not  so  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court. 

No  one  In  his  right  mind  doubts  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare had  a  big  finger  In  the  last  decision  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court,  which  threw  "free- 
dom of  choice"  out  the  window. 

Even  the  language  used  in  the  decisions  Is 
that  of  the  fuzzy  bureaucrat  in  HEW  who  is 
hellbent  on  attaining  whatever  is  his  personal 
idea  of  desegregation. 

No  one  In  his  right  mind  can  doubt  that 
HETW  had  a  hand  In  the  decision,  and  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  well  in  advance  of  its 
being  made  public  by  the  Judges. 

How  else  was  HEW  able  to  throw  a  bunch 
of  "teams"  in  the  field  the  very  next  day,  with 
orders  to  achieve  total  integration  in  all  the 
schools  in  the  South?  (Yankeeland  is  still 
exempt.) 

These  teams  obviously  have  express  orders, 
from  no  one  less  than  Secretary  Robert  FMnch, 
to  be  sure  that  black  pupils  and  white  pupils 
be  assigned  to  schools  In  nvimbers  that  re- 
flect the  population  i>ercentage  of  each  race 
in  each  area 

In  doing  so.  HEW  is  going  180  degrees 
against  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  They  are 
paying  no  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
laws  p>a6sed  by  our  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Rather,  they  are  doing  what  they  think 
should  be  done.  They  are  governing  us  by 
edict,  without  our  having  any  representation 
at  all. 

The  Imposing  of  the  will  of  one  group  on 
another  group  who  have  no  say-so  is  called 
dictatorship,  and  that,  kiddies,  is  what  we 
have  at  the  gentle  hands  of  HEW.  It  is  the 
type  of  situation  that  brought  on  the  Boston 
■fea  Party. 

It  Is  also  the  type  of  situation  that  existed 
In  many  Latin  American  countries  Just  prior 
to  military  dictatorships.  A  rampant  bureau 
like  HEW  is  almost  sure  to  meet  the  mUltary 
headon,  if  left  unchecked,  as  it  rides  rough- 
shod over  the  people. 

The  one  consolation  is  that  the  military 
always  wins  such  encounters.  Put  that  Is  a 
terribly  small  consolation.  Who  wants  to  be 
under  a  military  dictatorship? 

Judge  E.  Gordon  West  of  Baton  Rouge  was 
the  unfortunate  soul  who  had  to  relay  the 
first  Appeals  Court  ruling  that  threw  out 
"freedom  of  choice."  He  relayed  the  rulings, 
but  uttered  the  most  critical  words  about  his 
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superiors  we  have  ever  beard  from  a  federal 
Judge. 

Judge  West  told  all  school  boards  that  they 
should  appeal  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  He  said,  "I  believe  a  full  review  of  this 
entire  matter  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee  Is  long 
overdue." 

The  Issue  is  clear  and  serious.  The  Issue 
Ls  simply  whether  or  not  the  federal  courts, 


by  judicial  decree,  shall  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  substitute  their  version  of  what 
they  think  the  law  ought  to  be  for  what  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  has 
decreed  It  to  be  .  .  . 

"I  make  these  observations  because  I  fear 
for  the  very  future  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem In  this  country  If  the  federal  courts,  who 
have  clearly  demonstrated  their  Ineptness  at 
running   public    school    systems,    persist   In 


their  present  policy  of  governing  school 
boards  by  personal  decree  rather  than  simply 
requiring  them  to  administer  the  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  clear  language  of  the 
law  enacted  by  the  Congress." 

About  100  years  ago  a  very  wise  Yankee 
said,  "The  tyranny  of  the  court  Is  the  most 
terrible  tyranny  of  all.  It  strikes  not  only  at 
the  action  of  man.  but  at  his  thoughts  as 
well." 


SENATE^Thursday,  July  17,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  di- 
rect us  in  all  our  doings  with  Thy  most 
gracious  favor,  and  further  us  with 
Thy  continual  help;  that,  in  all  our 
works  begun,  continued  and  ended  in 
The^^'we  may  glorify  Thy  holy  name, 
and  finally  by  Thy  mercy  obtain  ever- 
lasting hfe.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY.  JULY  18,  UNTIL  11  A.M., 
TUESDAY,  JULY  22,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, in  compliance  with  the  President's 
expressed  wish.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
July  22,  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MUNDT  AND  SENATOR 
INOUYE  ON  TUESDAY,  JULY  22 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
July  22,  after  the  Journal,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY,  JULY  22,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOUYE),  on  Tuesday,  July  22,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  therein. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOSED  SESSION 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der rule  XXXV,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
doors  be  closed,  and  that  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  direct  that  the  galleries  be 
cleared. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  motion 
seconded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  motion 
having  been  made  and  seconded  that 
the  Senate  go  into  closed  session,  the 
Chair,  pursuant  to  rule  XXXV.  now 
directs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear 
the  galleries,  close  the  doors  of  the 
Chamber,  and  exclude  all  ofiBcials  of  the 
Senate  not  sworn  to  secrecy. 

(At  12  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.,  the 
doors  of  the  Chamber  were  closed.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  read  the  names  of  those 
officials  who  will  be  allowed,  imder  rule 
XXXVI,  to  be  In  the  Chamber? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  section 
2  of  rule  XXXVI,  "When  acting  upon 
confidential  or  Executive  business,  unless 
the  same  shall  be  considered  in  open 
executive  session,  the  Senate  Chamber 
shall  be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  the 
Secretary,  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  principal 
legislative  clerk,  the  executive  clerk,  the 
minute  and  journal  clerk,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  the  Assistant  Doorkeeper,  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  think  necessary;  and  all  such 
officers  shall  be  sworn  to  secrecy." 

The  Chair  understands  from  the  Par- 
Usimentarian  that  "Assistant  Doorkeep- 
er" has  been  expanded  to  include  the 
minority  and  majority  secretaries. 

The  Chair  would  also  like  to  have  the 
Parliamentarian  and  Assistant  Parlia- 
mentarian present. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Yes,     indeed.     I 


thought  the  two  Parliamentarians  were 
on  the  list. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  joint  leader- 
slup  has  asked  the  Parliamentarian  for 
a  memorandum  on  the  question  of  the 
Official  Reporters.  On  the  basis  of  previ- 
ous sessions,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  be  authorized  to  be  pres- 
ent to  take  notes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  closed  session,  the 
transcript  of  the  remarks  of  each  Sen- 
ator who  participated  in  the  proceedings 
be  delivered  to  him  by  the  chief  of  of- 
ficial reporters;  that  the  Senator  shall 
have  the  right  to  revise  his  own  remarks; 
that  such  Senator  shall  deliver  his  re- 
vised remarks  to  the  Chief  Reporter,  who 
shall  then  deliver  the  transcript  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis), 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  that  the  expurgated  version  of 
these  proceedings  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  that  there  be  deleted 
from  the  transcript  anything  which 
might  be  classified;  that  such  record  of 
proceedings  be  made  public  by  being 
printed  in  the  permanent  Congressional 
Record  of  the  date  on  which  they  oc- 
curred; and  that  the  Chief  Reporter  turn 
the  shorthand  notes  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  be  kept  in  secret  and  not  to  be 
disclosed  without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  resenlng 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

I  am  concerned  only  with  the  prepara- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  take  care  of 
these  notes  when  they  go  through  the 
process  of  the  reporters  handling  them, 
where  they  necessarily  have  to  be  han- 
dled by  other  people.  I  assume  that  that 
has  been  checked  into. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Because  some  of  this 
material  could  be  very  sensitive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right.  ITie 
Chief  Reporter  is  personally  charged  with 
the  delivering  of  these  transcripts  to  the 
individual  Senators  concerned  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  not  concerned 
about  that — just  the  handling  of  the  raw 
notes,  for  example. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  so  easy  for  some- 
thing to  be  lost  or  misplaced. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reser\Tng 
the  right  to  object^I  do  not  intend  to 
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object — the  officers  named  by  the  Vice 
President  do  not  include  staffers,  let  us 
say,  of  either  party's  policy  committee, 
anj'  party  instrumentality,  any  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  the  staffers 
of  any  individual  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  last  request  been  granted? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIKI.n.  Mr.  President,  for 
ihe  further  information  of  the  Senate, 
under  rules  XXXV  and  XXXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  all  con- 
fidential communications  and  all  re- 
marks, votes,  and  proceedings  thereon 
shall  be  kept  secret  imtil  the  Senate  shall, 
by  resolution  "take  off  the  injunction  of 
secrecy.  Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  shall  disclose  the  secret  or 
confidential  business  or  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  liable,  if  a  Senator,  to 
suffer  expulsion  from  the  body;  and,  if 
an  officer,  to  dismissal  from  the  service 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment  for 
contempt." 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  It  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  .\aeld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Briefly.  I  want  to 
get  going. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  have  a  brief  recess  so  that  we  can 
have  lunch? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  not  thought 
of  it.  I  would  suggest  Senators  might 
want  to  have  lunch  during  the  live 
quorum.  I  think  we  should  keep  on  going. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Y.xRBOROUGH),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

[No.  57  Leg.] 


.Uken  Goodell 

.yien  Gore 

AUott  Gravel 

•Anderson  Griffin 

3aker  Gumey 

Bayh  Hansen 

Bellmon  Harris 

Bennett  Hart 

Bible  Hartke 

Boggs  Hatfield 

Broolce  Holland 

Burdick  Holllngs 

Byrd,  Va.  Hruska 

Bvrd,  w.  Va.  Hughes 

C&se  Inouye 

Cook  Jackson 

Cooper  Javlts 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoflf 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 


Cotton  Jordan,  Idaho     Scott 

Cranston  Kennedy  Smith 

wnis  Long  Spong 

Jjrksen  Magnuson  Stennis 

Oodd  Mansfield  Stevens 

^'*  Mathlas  Symington 

Jomlnlck  McCarthy  Talmadge 

?»gleton  McClellan  Thurmond 

Eastland  McGee  Tower 

Hlender  McGovern  Tydlngs 

SWn  Mclntyre  Williams,  N.J. 

fannln  Metcalf  Williams,  Del. 

rpng  Miller  Yoimg,  N.  Dak. 

pubrlght  Mondale  Young,  Ohio 

uoidwater  Montoya 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.  What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TOWER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE   COMPONENT     STRENGTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  2546 — to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Mis- 
sile Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Anned  Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  closed  session,  can  we  not 
have  close  attention?  May  we  have 
order? 

Tile  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  Ught 
of  the  discussion  of  the  reliability  based 
on  testing  of  the  Spartan  missile,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  11:50  p.m. 
eastern  daylight  time,  16th  of  July — 
that  was  yesterday — there  was  a  verj* 
successful  launch  from  the  Kwajalein 
test  site  and  the  flight  was  successful  in 
all  of  the  test  objectives. 

We  have  had  to  date  10  Spartan  flight 
tests.  Seven  have  been  successful.  Two 
have  been  partially  successful.  There  was 
one  failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  the  distinguished  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
is  eager  to  make  a  short  speech  and  then 
catch  a  plane,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  yield  to  him  at  this  time  for  10  min- 
utes without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sues with  which  we  are  grappling  at  the 


moment  are  the  gravest  and  most  com- 
plex this  body  will  consider  for  many 
years.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Senate  probe  as  deeply  as  possible  into 
the  difficult  dilemmas  which  the  arms 
race  presents. 

As  other  Senators  may  know,  I  have 
opposed  a  commitment  to  deploy  an 
ABM  weapons  system  at  this  time.  That 
remains  my  position,  although  I  believe 
much  can  be  learned  from  a  large-scale 
test  and  evaluation  of  the  electronics 
for  such  a  system.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  argument  of  such  scientists  as 
Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  Dr.  Hans  Bethe, 
and  Dr.  Gordon  Macdonald  that  an  ef- 
fective hard-point  defense  of  our  deter- 
rent is  probably  feasible  and  is,  in  prin- 
ciple, a  sensible  response  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  MIRV  deployment  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Cahfomia  <Mr.  Cranston)  pointed 
out  in  this  Chamber  some  days  ago,  if 
we  cannot  stop  MIRV,  a  number  of  us 
may  find  ourselves  more  sympathetic  to 
some  kind  of  ABM  deployment. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment,  however, 
that  we  still  have  time  to  seek  agreed 
limitations  on  strategic  weaponiy  and 
that  we  do  not  have  to  make  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  the  Safeguard  weapons 
system,  or  an  alternative  ABM  capabil- 
ity, at  this  time.  I  believe  it  wiser  to  defer 
that  commitment  imtil  we  have  assessed 
more  completely  Soviet  intentions  in  the 
planned  SALT  talks.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  prudent,  I  believe,  to  pursue  an  ac- 
tive research  and  development  program 
and  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
option  of  expeditious  deployment  of 
ABM  should  it  prove  necessarj". 

In  that  context.  I  would  like  to  address 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  points 
which  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  our 
national  debate  over  ABM.  A  number  of 
individuals,  knowledgeable  and  well  in- 
tentioned.  have  suggested  that  we  could 
best  meet  a  growing  Soviet  threat  to  the 
deterrent  by  increasing  our  offensive 
capabilities.  Close  analysis  of  that  option 
reveals  it  to  be  both  dubious  and  dan- 
gerous on  several  scores. 

There  is  probably  no  better  prescrip- 
tion for  a  vastly  intensified  arms  race. 

The  classified  chart  I  have  asked  to 
be  distributed  shows  why  this  is  so.  This 
display  has  been  developed  by  Alton  Frj'e 
of  my  staff,  and  is  largely  derived  from 
the  seminal  work  of  the  famous  mathe- 
matician Lewis  Richardson  and  recent 
research  on  strategic  stability  by  George 
Pitman  of  UCLA.  However,  Dr.  Fr\'e  has 
employed  specific  and  classified  data  re- 
garding the  reliabilities  and  performance 
characteristics  of  particular  weapons 
systems :  namely,  the  Minuteman  m  and 
the  SS-9.  Accordingly,  this  chart  is  a 
reasonably  realistic  portrayal  of  the 
likely  interactions  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  force  levels  if  we  enter 
another  round  of  offensive  weapons  com- 
petition. 

Because  the  data  are  sensitive.  I  hope 
that  each  Senator  will  return  his  copy 
before  leaving  the  Chamber.  I  will  be 
happy  to  see  that  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  keep  a  copy  has  one  delivered 
to  his  office  for  proper  safekeeping. 

The  basic  point  of  the  graph  is  that, 
if  we  rely  solely  on  offensive  systems  to 
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meet  the  possible  MIRV  threat,  the  So- 
viet and  American  requirements  for  mu- 
tual deterrence  will  be  incompatible  un- 
til we  reach  extremely  high  levels  of 
armaments. 

The  chart  assumes  that  each  side  will 
feel  it  must  be  assured  of  at  least  (de- 
leted* surviving  missiles  in  order  to  be 
confident  that  it  can  deter  a  first  strike 
against  its  forces.  In  other  words  each 
side  must  be  certain  it  will  always  have 
a  second-strike  capability  of  'deleted) 
missiles. 

The  upper  line,  or  stair-step  curve, 
shows  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  deploys 
500  SS-9's  with  the  sissumed  capability 
of  delivering  three  5-megaton  warheads 
with  a  1.500-foot  CEP,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  increase  its  Minuteman 
force  to  'deleted)  to  be  confident — that 
is.  better  than  99  percent  sure— that  at 
least  I  deleted »  Minutemen  would  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  counterforce  attack.  But  if 
the  United  States  deploys  '  deleted )  Min- 
utemen with  the  described  capability  of 
onJ£  one  warhead  of  i  deleted )  megatons 
and  an  accuracy  of  'deleted)  feet,  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  deploy  (deleted) 
missiles  to  maintain  a  second  strike 
force  of  (deleted)  missiles. 

However,  if  the  Soviets  build  as  many 
as  1.000  SS-9's  the  United  States  would 
have  to  deploy  (deleted)  Minutemen  to 
assure  its  deterrent  capability  in  this 
manner.  Should  this  occur,  however,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  need  (deleted)  mis- 
siles to  keep  its  deterrent  intact. 

And  the  cycle  would  continue  upward. 
For  1.500  Soviet  missiles,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  build  (deleted) .  for 
2.500  Soviet  missiles,  the  United  States 
■would  require  (deleted) :  for  3,000  Soviet 
missiles,  we  would  need  (deleted).  Only 
at  the  extremely  high  levels  of  approxi- 
mately (deleted)  American  missiles  and 
(deleted)  Soviet  missiles,  would  a  stable 
point  be  reached.  At  that  level  the  pro- 
jected reliability  factors  involved  in  a 
first  strike  by  either  side  would  not  sufHce 
to  reduce  either  side's  deterrent  force  be- 
low the  specified  level  of  (deleted)  mis- 
siles. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  prediction  of 
what  will  happen.  It  is  merely  an  outline 
of  what  could  happen  if  the  two  powers 
seek  to  meet  the  impending  deployment 
of  MIRV  by  continued  expansion  of  of- 
fensive force  levels.  In  .such  a  contest 
stability  is  extremely  precarious,  very 
difficult  to  define,  and  more  costly  to 
achieve  than  anything  yet  contemplated 
in  our  discussions. 

The  oversimplified  presentation  in  this 
graph  deals  only  with  possible  inter- 
actions between  the  Minuteman  forces 
and  the  SS-9s.  It  does  not  take  account 
of  the  several  hundred  SS-ll's  in  the 
Soviet  inventory  or  the  sizable  Polaris 
force  of  the  United  States.  But  if  the 
Polaris  and  the  Minuteman  force  are 
MIRV'ed — and  remember  this  chart  only 
shows  the  less  provocative  configuration 
of  a  single-warhead  Minuteman  in — 
they  will  exert  the  .same  pressures  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  multiply  its  missile  force 
that  I  have  shown  a  Soviet  MIRV  to  exert 
on  the  United  States. 

Nor  should  we  readily  adopt  the  fre- 
quent suggestion  that  we  can  rely  en- 
tirely on  Polaris  and  abandon  the  land- 


based  deterrent.  We  may  eventually  have 
to  abandon  the  fixed-base  Minuteman 
force,  but  if  international  hostilities  are 
not  reduced  and  the  arms  race  is  not 
curbed,  exclusive  reliance  on  sea-based 
weapons  would  be  hazardous.  After  all, 
we  should  recall  that  our  decision  to  de- 
ploy hardened  missiles  on  land  was  based 
on  the  expectation  that  missiles  would 
never  become  accurate  enough  to  threat- 
en them.  The  declining  survivability  of 
Minuteman  in  the  face  of  technological 
progress  is  a  caution  against  any  over- 
confidence  that  ballistic-missile  subma- 
rines will  be  forever  invulnerable.  It  is 
prudent  to  believe  that,  with  only  50  or 
100  or  even  200  Polaris  boats,  a  break- 
through could  make  them  vulnerable. 

The  general  point  holds :  The  notion  of 
increasing  offensive  forces  to  compensate 
for  the  imminent  deployment  of  MIRV 
is  extremely  ill  considered.  It  is  a  recipe 
for  an  arms  race  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  We  must  not  entertain  the 
thought  that  we  have  an  easy  or  com- 
fortable fallback  option  of  this  kind. 

I  have  made  this  presentation  for  one 
reason  only:  to  indicate  as  forcefully  as 
I  can  where  the  priorities  ought  to  lie  in 
our  national  security  policy.  We  must 
have  prompt  and  serious  negotiations  to 
see  if  it  is  possible  to  stabilize  the  stra- 
tegic balance  at  roughly  the  present 
levels.  I  have  made  clear  my  conclusion 
that  we  should  not  commit  the  Nation 
to  an  ABM  deployment  at  this  time. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  arms  race  continues. 
I  think  we  should  be  able  to  agree  that 
a  hard-point  deployment  of  ABM  to  pro- 
tect the  deterrent,  if  that  proves  neces- 
sary and  feasible,  may  well  be  preferable 
to  the  oftproposed  option  of  increasing 
our  offensive  forces.  I  understand  that 
to  be  the  view  both  of  Safeguard  op- 
ponents such  as  Dr.  Bethe  and  Dr. 
Panofsky.  and  of  Safeguard  supporters 
such  as  Dr.  MacDonald  and  Dr.  Wohl- 
stetter.  On  this  point  there  is  much  wider 
agreement  than  the  debate  may  so  far 
have  implied,  and,  given  the  intensity  of 
this  controversy.  I  believe  this  signifi- 
cant consensus  should  be  highlighted. 

What  all  this  means,  of  course,  is  that 
none  of  the  weapons  options  before  us  or 
the  Soviet  Union  is  attractive  or  econom- 
ical. There  is  unprecedented  urgency  in 
achieving  successful  arms  negotiations 
between  the  two  great  powers.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  will  re- 
new his  appeal  to  the  President  to  expe- 
dite his  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor.  But  I  would 
like  to  get  on  with  this  if  I  could.  The 
Senator  said  he  had  to  catch  an  airplane. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an 
inquiry.  Are  we  to  conduct  this  in  the 
usual  fashion  and  forgo  questioning,  or 
are  we  going  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  as 
we  normally  do? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  question  is 
always  in  order,  the  Parliamentarian 
advises  the  Chair,  provided  the  Senator 
having  the  floor  yields  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself  in  great  agreement  with  most 
of  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  talked  about,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  one  question 

Excluding  the  alternative  of  successful 
negotiations,  is  there  any  other  alterna- 
tive than  the  one  of  buying  more  ICBM's 
if  we  do  not  provide  an  ABM? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Excluding  negotiations. 
I  would  say  that  there  is  no  alternative 
other  than  ABM. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  course.  tliLs  is 
what  has  disturbed  me  to  a  great  (jegree. 
We  all  want  to  have  arms  talks  with  the 
Russians.  I  do  not  think  there  i.s  any 
argiunent  about  that.  But  I  cannot  see 
any  alternative  to  having  to  supply  this 
coimtry — the  figures  he  has  used,  coming 
up  to  (deleted),  coincide  pretty  much 
with  the  general  thinking  in  the  field, 
if  we  do  not  provide  an  ABM.  If  anyone 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  can  sup- 
ply an  alternative,  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  notice  that  the-se  are 
labeled  "Top  Secret,"  and  there  are 
numbered  copies. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  caution  should 
be  exercised  to  see  that  they  get  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Trice. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  they  be  collected,  and  if  any  Sen- 
ator wants  a  copy,  he  may  secure  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  regret  that  we  have  requested 
this  closed  session  today,  and  I  do  liope 
that  it  has  not  inconvenienced  any  of  my 
colleagues. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  current 
problems  incident  to  our  national  de- 
fense, however,  and  also  the  logical  po- 
sition of  the  Defense  Department  that 
much  of  the  information  given  various 
congressional  committees  by  that  De- 
partment could  only  be  discussed  in 
closed  session,  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
request. 

The  premise  of  these  remarks  this 
morning  is  my  conviction  that  there 
must  be  some  limitation  to  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  brought 
home  by  the  fact  that  some  witnesses 
have  testified  that  even  though  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  ended,  it  would  appear  doubt- 
ful that  there  could  be  any  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  military  budget. 

Some  20  years  ago,  when  the  so-called 
cold  war  was  warm  indeed — Berlin  air- 
lift, Stalin  alive,  and  so  forth — our  total 
defense  budget  was  $13.8  billion.  Today 
that  budget  is  close  to  $80  billion. 

As  we  face  increasing  political  and 
economic  problems,  we  know  only  too 
well  that  there  are  also  other  great  and 
growing  needs  which  require  increasing 
participation  of  these  limited  resources 

As  mentioned  on  the  Senate  floor  yes- 
terday, we  have  the  problems  of  crime 
and  inflation,  and  we  also  have  problems 
Incident  to  education,  employment,  pov- 


erty, transportation,  and  clean  air  and 

wau-r. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  for  some 
time  I  have  believed  we  in  Congress 
should  exercise  increasing  discrimination 
with  respect  to  approval  of  such  new 
weapons  systems  as  are  now  requested  in 
this  gigantic  military  budget. 

Accordingly,  after  studying  the  matter 
to  the  best  of  my  abihty,  last  year  I  op- 
posed the  Sentinel  ABM  system  proposed 
by  the  previous  administration;  and  to- 
day, I  oppose  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
proposed  by  this  administration. 

This  opposition  is  based  primarily  on 
the  following: 

First,  the  five  major  component  parts, 
some  of  which  have  not  yet  been  built, 
let  alone  tested,  may  work  properly  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  tests:  nevertheless, 
and  especially  because  these  component 
pari^  were  not  designed  for  hard  site  de- 
fense under  sudden  attsick,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible they  will  not  work  satisfactorily 
when  ultimately  joined  together. 

Second,  one  of  the  two  radars,  designed 
for  city  defense,  is  admittedly  unneces- 
sarily expensive  as  against  what  the  de- 
sign would  have  been  if  it  had  been  cre- 
ated originally  for  missile  site  defense; 
and  It  is  freely  admitted  that  this  radar 
is  even  vulnerable  to  the  smaller  SS-11 
Soviet  missiles,  of  which  the  Soviets  have 
hundreds. 

Third,  and  to  me  most  convincing,  the 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
makes  it  clear  that  but  a  slight  addition 
in  the  production  of  Soviet  SS-9  missiles 
would  not  only  nullify  any  protection  re- 
sulting from  the  installaton  of  phase  I 
of  the  proposed  Safeguard  system — even 
if  this  system  worked  perfectly — but 
would  also  nullify  any  effective  protec- 
tion '.vhich  would  be  provided  by  the  in- 
stallation of  Safeguard  phase  II. 

May  I  say  in  concluding  this  brief  in- 
troduction that  my  conclusions  have  been 
reached  after  giving  full  consideration 
to  the  thoughts  of  all  those  who  are  pro- 
ponents of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system; 
and  therefore  I  would  hope  with  respect 
that  everyone  would  give  consideration 
to  the  thinking  of  some  of  us  who  oppose 
this  .-system,  presented  herewith. 

Now  may  I  proceed  to  the  classified 
prese:itation? 

THE  VULNERABILITY  OT  THE  RADARS  OF  THE 
SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

During  the  hearings  and  fioor  debate 
regarding  the  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  about  the  various 
components  of  this  system  and  whether 
they  would  work  as  designed  when  in- 
tegrated into  "a  single  functioning  unit." 

It  is  a  "well-known  fact"  that  the 
components  of  the  Safeguard  system — 
the  Sprint.  Spartan,  missile  site  radar 
'MSR).  and  the  perimeter  acquisition 
radai  (PAR) — were  originally  designed 
for  the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  proposed 
by  the  previous  administration ;  and  also 
that  the  latter  system  was  designed  for 
defense  of  cities,  with  only  incidental 
protection  of  Minuteman  sites  as  part 
of  an  overall  area  defense. 

The  present  administration,  however, 
has  apparently  "ruled  out"  such  a  de- 
fense of  cities  as  not  feasible  under  cur- 
rent missile  defense  technology;  and  In 


its  place  has  proposed  the  Safeguard 
system,  for  hard-point  defense  of  Min- 
uteman against  a  possible  all-out  Soviet 
attack;  and  an  area  defense  against  a 
possible  future  Chinese  ICBM  threat. 

But  in  spite  of  this  change  in  config- 
uration of  the  system — from  city  de- 
fense to  "missile  site"  defense — the 
components  remain  the  same. 

This  apparent  "mismatch"  of  com- 
ponents to  a  revised  mission  has  caused 
many  experts  in  this  field  to  challenge 
whether  the  Safeguard  is  really  the  right 
system  to  defend  our  deterrent. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  April  22.  1969, 
Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  director  of  the 
Stanford  linear  accelerator,  testified: 

An  economical  and  effective  hardpolnt  de- 
fense— that  Is  a  defense  of  sites  which  have 
already  been  hardened  to  withstand  Impact 
of  megaton  weaf)ons  at  relatively  close  dis- 
tances— requires  an  optimum  design  greatly 
different  from  a  defense  of  soft  targets  such 
as  cities.  The  Sentinel  system  was  originally 
designed  to  defend  soft  targets,  but  now 
the  same  components  have  been  taken  over 
for  a  completely  different  purpose. 

Dr.  Panofsky  continued: 

The  only  acceptable  excuse  for  deploying 
a  system  as  unsuitable  as  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem for  a  hardpolnt  defense  would  be  ex- 
treme urgency  to  protect  Minuteman  against 
first-strike  attack.  As  discussed  earlier.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  urgency  exists.  More- 
over, the  Soviets  could  offset  the  effect  of 
the  present  system,  with  its  relatively  small 
number  of  antlmlsslles.  by  Increasing  t.heir 
offensive  forces  correspondingly:  accordingly, 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  Safeguard  system 
can  be  nullified  by  Increased  enemy  firepower 
of  only  a  few  percent,  (pps.  1130-1131 — Armed 
Services) 

As  I  shall  present  later,  even  on  Safe- 
guard 2  it  would  be  a  maximum  of  only 
(deleted)  percent. 

During  this  same  series  of  hearings. 
Dr.  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald.  former 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analyses,  and  one  of  those 
witnesses  whom  Secretary  Laird  sug- 
gested the  committee  might  hear,  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Sentinel  com- 
ponents adopted  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem "had  been  developed  for  a  purpose 
very  different  from  that  of  protecting 
relatively  low  value  targets  such  as  mis- 
.sile  sites." 

Dr.  MacDonald  also  voiced  his  reserva- 
tions about  the  system  when  he  stated : 

The  technology  used  In  Safeguard  is  not 
optimal  for  the  total  job  of  defending  the 
deterrent.  The  components  are  expensive. 
They  were  designed  with  high  value  targets, 
cities.  In  mind.  These  components  may  be 
what  Is  required  for  defense  of  elements  of 
the  command  system,  but  the  Minuteman 
fields  could  be  better  defended  with  lower 
cost,  short  range  radars  and  Sprints.  Re- 
search and  development  need  emphasis,  so 
that  new  opportunities  for  more  effective 
systems  will  develop. 

Perhaps  the  most  mismatched  com- 
ponent of  the  Safeguard  system  is  the 
missile  site  radar  in  that  Its  transfer 
from  a  role  of  city  defense  to  missile  site 
defense  makes  it  highly  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack. In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Secre- 
tary Laird  acknowledged  that  "the 
radars,  both  radars,  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable parts  of  the  system.  This  Is  the 
most  vulnerable  component,  and  that  is 


why  we  deploy  the  Sprints  around  the 
radars  themselves  in  order  to  protect  the 
radar  in  case  the  Spartan  missiles,  with 
their  area  defense  capabihty,  should  have 
a  failure." 

The  Secretary  did  not  mention  in  this 
open  session,  however,  the  number  of 
Sprints  it  Is  plarmed  will  be  deployed 
around  these  radars,  nor  the  fact  that 
this  number  makes  it  relatively  simple  for 
an  attacker  to  overcome  the  defense,  and 
knock  out  the  radar. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  MSR  radar  Is 
particularly  crucial  because  this  is  the 
component  which  not  only  operates  in 
concert  with  the  perimeter  acquisition 
radar — PAR — in  tracking  the  incoming 
vehicles,  but  guides  both  the  Spartan  and 
Sprint  missiles  to  the  point  of  intercept. 

If  this  MSR  is  blinded  or  knocked  out, 
then  the  entire  missile  defense  ceases  to 
function.  It  does  not  operate  like  a  rifle, 
a  case  where  once  the  bullet  is  fired,  the 
gun  is  no  longer  of  use  in  reaching  the 
target.  The  MSR  must  continue  to  guide 
the  missile  after  launching  until  the  in- 
coming vehicle  has  been  intercepted. 

In  other  words,  if  the  MSR  radar  is  put 
out  of  commission  between  the  time  the 
Safeguard  missile  is  launched  and  the 
time  it  would  have  been  successfully 
guided  to  intercept,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  chance  of  the  Spartan  or  Sprint 
reaching  target. 

Although  the  actual  hardness  or  P.S.I, 
of  the  MSR  radar  is  classified,  public 
testimony  has  already  revealed  that  it  is 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  hardness  of 
the  Minuteman  silos  it  is  designed  to  de- 
fend— more  on  that  later. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  whereas  primary  concern  has  cen- 
tered around  the  threat  of  the  Soviet 
SS-9  missile  to  our  Minuteman  force,  the 
MSR  radar,  because  of  Its  relative  soft- 
ness, is  also  vulnerable  to  the  smaller  So- 
viet SS-U  missile  of  which  they  re- 
portedly have  (deleted). 

In  effort  to  explain  the  background 
of  the  currently  proposed  Safeguard 
ABM  system,  I  would  emphasize  that 
whereas  the  Minuteman  missile  program 
is  an  Air  Force  program,  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Army ;  and  it  was  the  latter  service  which, 
beginning  in  1956  with  the  Nike-Zeus 
program,  was  assigned  the  tsisk  of  de- 
veloping an  ABM  system  for  the  defense 
of  cities  and  an  area  defense  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

It  was  to  that  end  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  anti-balllstic-missile  research  and 
development  has  been  aimed:  and  which 
resulted  in  the  recommendation  to  de- 
ploy the  Sentinel  ABM  system  as  a  de- 
fense of  population  centers:  and  also  a 
light  defense  of  the  entire  Nation. 

But  because  the  Air  Force  was  natu- 
rally concerned  about  the  future  sur- 
vivability of  its  Minuteman  force,  should 
a  credible  Soviet  threat  develop,  that 
service  requested  a  number  of  studies 
concerning  hard  point  defense  of  the 
Minuteman  silos. 

One  of  these  studies  which  was  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  is  a  clas- 
sified report  by  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses.  According  to  the  Institute's 
own  definition  this  report  "embodies  the 
results  of  a  major  research  project  un- 
dertaken by  IDA  and  Is  Intended  to  be 
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an  authoritative  contribution  on  its 
subject." 

Although  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
report  is  technical,  I  believe  all  Sena- 
tors would  be  interested  in  the  comments 
and  recommendations  contained  therein, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Institute's  recommendations  to  the  Air 
Force  for  a  hard-point  defense  of  Min- 
utemen  are  quite  different  from  those 
set  forth  in  the  proposed  Safeguard  de- 
ployment under  the  direction  of  the 
Army. 

In  the  opening  summary  of  conclu- 
sions, the  report  states : 

As  Ifi  pointed  out  In  several  of  the  follow- 
ing sections,  active  hard-point  defense  re- 
quirements are  much  different  than  those 
for  urban  defense. 

With  respect  to  the  radar  component 
of  an  ABM  system,  the  report  makes  the 
following  observation : 

A  radar  for  hard-point  defense  Is  expected 
to  meet  different  requirements  than  a  radar 
designed  for  a  large  city  defense.  Its  hard- 
ness should  be  conaparable  to  the  hardness 
of~tJie  silo  It  defends,  while  Its  cost  should 
be  low  enough  to  make  hard-point  defense 
economically  attractive. 

Moreover,  it  is  further  suggested  "that 
the  number  of  radars  used  be  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  number  of  silos 
to  be  protected.  The  use  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  radars  is  proposed,  so  that  the 
radars  do  not  become  particularly  attrac- 
tive targets  for  the  enemy," 

Now  it  is  extremely  important  for  all 
of  us  to  note  that  this  proposed  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  does  not  meet  any 
of  these  suggested  requirements  made 
to  the  Air  Force  for  hard-point  defense 
of  Minutemen. 

May  I  repeat  that.  Mr.  President:  Its 
hardness  should  be  comparable  to  the 
hardness  of  the  silo  it  defends. 

The  hardness  of  the  Minuteman  silo 
it  ideieted*  PSI  and  the  hardness  of  the 
MSI^  radar  is  i  deleted » . 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  explain  that  PSI? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  PSI  is  a  term  which 
I  was  going  to  explain  later,  but  actually 
it  is  the  resistance  strength,  based  on  the 
amount  of  concrete  that  is  located  to 
defend  the  target  in  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Moreover,  it  is 
further  stated:  That  the  number  of 
radars  used  be  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  number  of  silos  to  be  protected. 
The  use  of  a  large  number  of  radars  is 
proposed  so  that  the  radars  then  become 
particularly  attractive  targets  for  the 
enemy. 

We  have  exactly  one  radar  for  every 
battery. 

Now  it  is  extremely  important  for  all 
of  us  to  know  that  this  proposed  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  does  not  meet  any 
of  the  suggested  requirements  made  to 
the  Air  Force  for  hard-point  defense 
Minuteman — not  one. 

The  hardness  or  PSI  of  the  MSR  radar 
is  approximately  i deleted'  PSI  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  'deleted)  PSI  of 
the  Minuteman  site;  therefore  "not 
comparable  to  the  hardness  of  the  silo  it 
defends." 

More  later  about  cost. 

In  addition,  it  is  planned  that  there 


will  be  12  MSR's  and  seven  PAR'S  if 
phase  II  is  fully  deployed.  This  is  only 
19  radars  for  1,000  Minutemen.  far  from 
the  500  radars  recommended  by  the  re- 
port in  question:  in  fact,  only  four 
MSR's  would  be  deployed  in  the  Minute- 
man  fields  in  direct  defense  of  those  mis- 
siles. 

Let  us  note  that  the  organization 
which  made  this  report  is  not  headed  by 
any  former  Air  Force  or  Navy  ofQcer, 
many  of  whom  are  in  strong  opposition 
to  this  proposed  Army  Safeguard  system. 
It  is  headed  by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor. 

In  its  conclusions  the  authors  of  this 
Institute  of  Defense  Analyses  Report 
make  the  point  that  any  ABM  which  we 
might  deploy  should  be  deployed  to  meet 
a  real  threat — and  not  an  imaginary 
threat  posed  by  theoretical  U.S.  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  is  a  closed  ses- 
sion, I  should  like  to  bring  up  something 
that  I  think  is  important  and,  in  a  way, 
distressing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  IDA 
report  is  only  one  of  several  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Defense  Department; 
and  that  there  is  also  one.  entitled 
"Radar  for  Hard  Point  Defense."  This 
latter  is  by  the  Aerospace  Corp.:  and  for 
many  weeks  we  have  been  requesting 
both  these  reports,  as  well  as  some 
others.  I  have  been  repeatedly  requesting 
them  and  I  have  now  finally  received  the 
one  that  I  am  reporting  to  the  Senate  on 
this  afternoon. 

The  Defense  Department  tells  us.  how- 
ever, that  the  only  one  they  can  find  to 
date  is  the  one  referred  to  above,  which 
we  understand  from  the  scientists,  is, 
nevertheless,  the  least  critical. 

There  are  a  number  of  experts  in  this 
field  who  have  expressed  grave  concern 
that  this  Safeguard  system  is  a  "mis- 
match "  of  components  to  the  purpose 
intended;  also  that  the  radars  could  be 
far  more  effective  at  much  less  cost;  also 
that  to  date  it  is  clear  ABM  research 
and  development  has  been  directed  pri- 
marily toward  city  defense.  I  would  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  Senate  would  sup- 
port in  every  way  further  research  and 
development  as  expressed  in  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  rather  than  agreeing 
to  deployment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  whom  I  have  known  since 
the  beginning  of  missile  development, 
perhaps  longer  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  Senate — I  have  often  seen  quoted. 
He  was  in  my  office  the  other  day.  and 
I  said,  "Edward,  you  are  on  a  sticky 
wicket  on  this.  You  told  one  of  my  col- 
leagues that  you  could  interlock  these 
radars,  and  you  know  that  cannot  be 
done  because  there  is  only  one  radar. 
How  can  you  interlock  something  into 
itself?" 

He  replied.  "But  you  could  redesign 
the  radar." 

I  asked.  "If  you  admit  it  has  to  be 
redesigned  to  work,  why  do  you  now 
want  to  deploy  it?" 

So  as  to  present  what  an  Achilles  heel 
this  radar  as  currently  planned  for  Safe- 
guard really  is,  let  me  read  a  summary 
of  some  statements  from  Dr.  Panofsky. 
They  are  clear  and  concise: 
Valid   technical   criticism   relating   to  the 


Safeguard  System  derives  from  the  fact  that 
the  highest  priority  mission  of  the  original 
Sentinel  System  (which  in  turn  was  derived 
from  the  earlier  Nike-X  was  defense  of 
cities:  when  defense  of  the  deterrent  became 
the  primary  mission  of  Safeguard  the  orlgi- 
nal  compKDnents  were  changed  In  siting,  but 
were  not  redesigned.  As  a  result  the  weakest 
part  of  the  Safeguard  System  lies  in  two 
areas:  (1)  the  inadequate  number  of  anti- 
missiles,  and  (2)  the  vulnerability  and  design 
of  the  MSR  radars.  As  a  result  of  these  weak. 
nesses  the  Safeguard  System  as  now  conceived 
will  do  very  little  In  protecting  Minuteman 
even  if  it  works  perfectly  as  designed;  and 
the  Inadequacies  of  the  radar  can  only  be 
cured  by  an  alternate  radar  system  which 
would  be  conceptually  quite  different  from 
the  MSR's. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  protect 
an  entire  field  of  Minuteman  missiles  costing 
a  few  million  dollars  each  with  a  single  radar 
which  costs  $150  million,  and  which  in  termi 
of  "hardness"  or  vulnerability  is  more  than 
ten  times  inferior  to  that  of  the  missiles  It 
protects.  Clearly  such  a  radar  would  become 
the  primary  target  of  attack  and  would  Itself 
have  to  be  heavily  defended  to  survive.  There- 
fore, any  adequate  defense  of  Minuteman 
should  incorporate  a  multiplicity  of  r.idars— 

Which  is  what  Dr.  Teller  was  getting 
at— 

so  that  loss  of  any  one  of  them  cannot  blind 
the  total  system. 

This,  of  course,  Is  economically  disastrous 
as  long  as  each  radar  costs  as  much  as  the 
MSR.  Fortunately  the  mission  of  defending 
Minuteman  is  vastly  simpler  than  that  of 
defending  cities,  and  therefore  it  is  indeed 
possible  to  design  cheaper  and  smaller  radars 
which  could  be  economically  deployed  In 
considerably  larger  numbers,  possibly  one 
radar  per  1-4  missiles. 

He  does  not  say  1  to  2.  as  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis  does;  he  says  1  to 
4.  We  have,  as  the  Senate  knows,  one  ra- 
dar per  battery,  one  to  ( deleted  >. 

I  continue  to  read: 

I  believe  that  should  a  decision  be  made 
now  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  under- 
take vigorously  the  RDT&E  of  simple  radars 
specifically  adopted  to  the  simple  mission  of 
hardpoint  defense,  then  actually  better  and 
cheaper  protection  could  be  bought  tor  Min- 
uteman at  an  earlier  date  than  is  possible 
with  Safeguard. 

This  is  particularly  true  since  it  appears 
promising  that  adaptation  of  simple  radars 
already  developed  might  well  offer  a  rapid 
solution  for  defending  Minuteman  against 
the  SS-9  threat. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  one  short 
page  of  previous  floor  statements  made, 
I  am  certain,  in  good  faith,  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  component  parts.  In- 
asmuch as  we  sent  a  staff  man  to  Kwaja- 
leln  last  week,  and  he  was  well  briefed  be- 
fore he  went,  I  would  read  this  page  of 
facts  as  against  statements  previously 
made  in  this  debate.  Those  are  as  follows: 

The  statement:  "All  the  component 
have  been  tested." 

The  facts:  the  PAR  has  not  even  been 
built,  let  alone  tested;  and  the  PAR  com- 
puter is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1971. 

The  MSR  at  Kwajalein  has  had  some 
preliminary  tests,  and  is  scheduled  to 
track  an  ICBM  for  the  first  time  in  '  de- 
leted) 1969:  but  the  MSR  computer  does 
not  yet  have  its  necessary  software. 

The  statement:  "Both  the  radars  have 
been  built  in  model  form"  at  Bell  Labora- 
tories. 
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The  facts:  There  are  no  PAR  models 
at  the  Bell  Laboratories  or  anywhere  else. 

The  statement:  The  interceptor  mis- 
siles of  Safeguard  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully against  missiles  sent  from  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base. 

The  facts:  The  Spartan  and  Sprint 
have  not  been  tested  against  targets.  The 
first  Spartan  intercept  at  Kwajalein  is 
scheduled  for  1970.  The  first  Sprint  firing 
at  Kwajalein  is  scheduled  for  [deleted! 
1970.  The  Sprint  is  being  developed  at 
the  White  Sands  Proving  Ground. 

The  statement :  The  Safeguard  system 
has  been  tested  as  an  integrated  unit  in 
the  area  of  Kwajalein. 

The  facts:  There  is  no  intention  to 
build  the  system  as  an  integrated  unit  in 
Kwajalein.  The  only  components  which 
will  be  built  at  Kwajalein  are  the  MSR, 
its  computer,  and  Spartan  and  Sprint 
launch  cells.  Some  of  these  have  not  yet 
been  built,  much  less  tested. 

COMMENTS    RE    CLASSIFIED    ABM    CHART 

Now  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  chart. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  for  months  I  have  been  urging  the 
Defense  Department  to  make  public  a 
chart  which  they  have  presented  in 
executive  session  to  the  Armed  Services 
and  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees not  only  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  to  many  scientists 
around  the  country:  and  four  experts 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  us  and 
said.  "The  chart  proves  our  case."  I  asked 
the  Pentagon  to  declassify  the  chart. 
They  said.  "No."  I  took  all  numbers  off 
the  chart,  all  numbers  except  the  num- 
bers of  missiles.  I  took  off  the  5-megaton 
estimate,  and  also  the  quarter  of  a  mile 
CEP.  Nevertheless  they  would  not  de- 
classify, even  with  all  those  numbers  off. 

This  chart  shows  the  effectiveness — 
or  lack  of  it — presented  by  Safeguard 
against  the  Soviet  threat  to  Minuteman 
sites. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  Pentagon 
has  seen  fit  to  declassify  statistics  and 
other  information  with  respect  to  said 
Soviet  threat,  this  particular  chart. 
along  with  vital  statistics  concerning 
Safeguard's  ability  to  meet  the  pur- 
ported threat,  remain  classified. 

I  now  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent this  chart  and  its  significance  to 
the  Senate  in  this  closed  session;  and 
only  regret  that  the  same  information 
is  unavailable  to  the  American  public, 
those  who  are  being  asked  to  pay  for 
this  multi-billion-dollar  system. 

I  .'suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Gore),  who  has  been  so  help- 
ful, that  perhaps  the  Vice  President 
could  see  the  chart  if  we  could  turn 
it  another  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  was  in  the  best 
spot.  We  decided  that  long  ago. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  help  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  I  suddenly  noticed  the 
Vice  President  could  not  see  it.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  be  rude. 

This  same  chart  was  presented  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  many  scientific 
experts,  including  Dr.  Wolfgang  Pan- 
ofsky, director  of  Stanford  linear  ac- 
celerator; and  it  is  his  opinion,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  other  experts,  that  the 


Safeguard  package  the  American  tax- 
payers are  being  asked  to  purchase  is  not 
worth  this  heavy  investment. 

For  example,  the  first  phase  of  Safe- 
guard— that  is,  deployment  at  Malm- 
strom  and  Grand  Forks — provides  vir- 
tually no  protection  for  Minuteman,  a 
fact  the  Defense  Department  apparently 
now  admits.  During  the  recent  Armed 
Services  hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  asked : 

In  the  event  that  CJongress  approves  Phase 
I  of  the  Safeguard  program.  Is  It  not  true 
that  this  phase  alone  would  afford  no  real 
protection  to  our  missile  force? 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard 
replied : 

It  Is  correct  that  the  Phase  I  deployment 
provides  very  limited  protection  for  the  two 
Minuteman  sites. 

Only  a  short  time  before,  however.  Sec- 
retary Laird  stated  that  phase  I  of  Safe- 
guard would  protect  about  30  percent,  or 
350  of  the  total  Minuteman  force  with 
a  "thick  cover";  and  it  is  this  type  and 
character  of  discrepancy  in  the  position 
as  to  just  what  this  costly  system  will 
accomplish  that  reinforces  the  need  for 
every  Senator  to  be  aware  of  all  the 
facts. 

Here  is  something  interesting.  Despite 
the  fact  the  membership  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  three  less  than 
the  membership  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  after  those  two  committees 
were  thoroughly  briefed  on  the  ABM 
system,  17  members  of  the  combined 
committees  are  against  the  ABM,  and 
14  for  it.  One  member  of  each  commit- 
tee has  not  yet  expressed  his  position.  I 
am  grateful  for  this  attendance,  because 
it  is  my  conviction  that  if  and  when  the 
facts  become  known  we  will  want  to 
continue  with  the  R.D.T.  &  E..  but  not 
deploy  something  obviously  wrong  for 
the  job  to  be  done. 

With  that  premise,  I  now  present  a 
blowup  of  this  chart,  reproduced  from 
the  original,  except  the  original  did  not 
have  color;  the  one  before  us  does. 

Let  me  first  outline  the  asstunptions 
on  which  the  chart  is  based,  as  well  as 
additional  assumptions  by  the  Defense 
Department  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
threat. 

First.  The  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  referred  to  are  SS-9's. 
each  with  three  5-megaton  multiple  in- 
dependently targeted  reentry  vehicle. 
MIRV — not  MRV — warheads,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  CEP.  Circular  error 
probable  is  a  measurement  of  the  war- 
head's accuracy  and  means  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  arriving  warheads  will  fall 
within  a  specified  radius  and  50  percent 
will  fall  somewhere  outside  that  radius. 

At  this  point,  we  should  note  that  the 
accuracy  which  the  Pentagon  has  as- 
signed to  these  SS-9's  on  the  chart  is  far 
greater  than  any  currently  known  ac- 
ciaracy  of  any  Soviet  missile. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  MIRV.  not  MRV.  warheads  by  the 
time  frame  in  question,  1974-75. 

Second.  Another  premise  of  the  chart 
is  that  our  Minuteman  sites  will  rema'n 
hardened  to  the  same  extent  they  are 
now — (deleted)  pomids  per  square  inch. 


No  consideration  is  given  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  more  hardened  silos,  which  is  being 
researched  at  this  time. 

Third.  The  Defense  Department  allows 
for  an  80-percent  reliability  factor  in  the 
number  of  arriving  Soviet  missiles.  In 
other  words,  it  is  estimated  that  without 
any  defense,  if  the  Soviets  fired  a  thou- 
sand warheads  at  the  U.S.  Minuteman 
force,  approximately  800  would  reach 
target,  and  moreover,  the  Defense  De- 
partment assumes  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  capability  to  instantaneously  re- 
target additional  missiles  to  make  up  for 
those  20  percent  which  fail  at  launch. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  that  par- 
ticular aspect,  and  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  it;  but  in  any  case,  it  must 
be  accepted  to  obtain  the  80-percent  re- 
liability. 

Fourth.  The  Defense  Department  as- 
sumes that  at  least  *  deleted )  Minutemen 
must  survive  an  all-out  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  if  we  are  to  have  adequate  second- 
strike  capability;  as  we  know,  second- 
strike  capability  is  the  ability  to  respond 
with  sufBcient  force  so  as  to  inflict  un- 
acceptable damage  on  the  enemy. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  chart  itself.  Tlie 
figures  on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  graph 
show  the  Minuteman  surviving  after  ar- 
rival of  the  number  of  warheads  that  are 
represented  on  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
graph.  In  effect,  therefore,  if  the  Soviets 
deliver  successfully  1,000  warheads,  they 
would  knock  out  nearly  all  our  1,000 
Minuteman.  Only  about  50  are  estimated 
to  survive  such  an  attack. 

As  we  look  at  this  chart,  please  remem- 
ber it  was  submitted  to  us  by  the  Penta- 
gon. The  straight  diagonal  red  line  on  the 
chart  shows  what  a  Soviet  attack  under 
the  ground  rules  laid  down  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  would  do  to  our  Min- 
uteman without  any  Safeguard  pro- 
tection. 

Tlie  blue  line  shows  what  protection 
would  be  obtained  by  the  phase  I  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard,  that  is,  with 
I  deleted  I  Spartans  and  'deleted) 
Sprints;  and  the  green  line  shows  what 
protection  would  result  from  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  12  sites  of  Safeguard,  phase 
II.  of  our  Minuteman  defense,  with 
^deleted)  Spartans  and  (deleted) 
Sprints. 

According  to  latest  intelligence — which 
is  really  interesting — the  Soviets  have 
currently  approximately  230  SS-9's.  If 
they  do,  with  three  MIRV  warheads  on 
each,  that  would  give  a  total  of  690  war- 
heads. With  an  80-percent  reliability 
factor,  552  of  the  690  would  reach  ef- 
fectively the  same  number  of  Minuteman 
silos — this  with  no  Safeguard  protection. 

According  to  this  chart,  that  attack 
wo-:ld  leave  us  some  500  Minutemen  in- 
tact— far  more  than  enough  to  provide 
what  the  Defense  Department  states  is 
necessary  to  assure  second  strike  capa- 
bility. 

By  1974,  the  year  It  is  estimated  phase 
I  of  Safeguard  will  be  deployed,  the  De- 
fense Department  estimates  that  the  So- 
viets could  have  420  SS-9's.  which  would 
mean  they  would  have  a  total  of  1.260 
warheads. 

Once  again,  under  the  same  ground 
rules,  all  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
1.008  warheads  would  arrive  successfully, 
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and  all  but  some  50  of  our  Minuteman 
force  would  be  destroyed — this  without 
any  Safeguard  protection. 

With  phase  I  of  Safegiiard,  however, 
the  chart  shows  that,  with  1,000  arriving, 
all  but  135  to  150  of  our  Minutemen 
would  be  destroyed.  This  is  far  below  the 
number  of  Minutemen  the  Defense  De- 
partment asserts  are  needed  for  an  ade- 
quate .second  strike  capability. 

Under  phase  n  of  Safeguard,  that  is, 
full  deployment  of  the  now  $10  to  $11 
billion  system,  again  according  to  their 
chart — from  (deleted)  to  'deleted)  Min- 
utemen would  be  protected  from  such 
an  attack.  In  other  words,  under  ideal 
conditions,  the  full  system  as  now  en- 
visaged might  protect  the  minimum 
number  of  surviving  Minutemen  con- 
sidered necessary  for  second  strike  capa- 
abUity. 

Therefore,  I  am  sure  all  Senators  will 
note  with  interest  that  an  increase  of  not 
more  than  a  few  tens  of  'deleted '  SS-9's, 
.  whigh.  would  be  no  problem  whatever  to 
-the  Soviets  within  the  time  frame  con- 
sidered, would  reduce  the  number  of  sur- 
viving Minutemen  well  below  '  deleted  > . 
In  other  words,  that  relatively  very  small 
additional  production  efforts  of  approxi- 
mately 'deleted'  percent — and  all  of  us 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  pro- 
duction know  the  relative  simplicity  of 
just  adding  on  to  what  is  going  out  the 
end  of  the  production  line — would  nullify 
suiy  Minuteman  protection  that  could 
come  from  the  installation  of  this  pro- 
posed Safeguard  system:  and  this  would 
be  true  even  if  the  full  12  Safeguard  sites 
were  installed. 

Referring  again  to  this  chart,  these 
(deleted)  additional  SS-9's  would  give  us 
a  total  of  'deleted'  warheads,  with  ap- 
proximately 'deleted)  arriving  success- 
fully. Note  that  these  'deleted)  success- 
fully arriving  warheads  would  reduce  the 
number  of  surviving  Minutemen  well  be- 
low 'deleted) — that  is.  well  below  the 
number  the  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates as  necessary  to  survive.  Again,  and 
to  be  sure  every  Senator  understands, 
this  would  be  true  even  after  phase  II  of 
Safeguard  was  deployed.  In  public  testi- 
mony. Dr.  John  Foster,  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  has 
predicted  a  possible  SS-9  force  in  1975  of 
500,  and  in  1976  of  600.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  important  to  note  that  if  the 
Soviets  did  produce  this  number  with 
MIRVed  warheads,  these  very  facts  and 
figures  from  the  Defense  Department 
prove  conclusively  that  all  the  billions  it 
is  planned  to  spend  on  Safeguard,  as  this 
chart  so  well  demonstrates,  will  have 
been  wasted. 

In  addition,  these  figures  on  this  chart 
are  presented  with  the  premise  that  the 
Safeguard  ABM  systom  will  work  as  de- 
signed. Any  deviation  in  its  performance 
due  either  to  failure  of  radar  or  the  com- 
puters, or  in  the  missiles  themselves, 
would,  of  course,  further  decrease  any 
possible  effectiveness. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  in  this  presen- 
tation we  are  accepting  the  Defense  De- 
partment's most  favorable  assumptions 
regarding  the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  regard  to  numbers,  accuracy, 
and  warhead  capacity  within  a  particu- 
lar time  frame. 

It  is  significant  to  note  also  that  the 


Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  could 
reach  a  meaningful  agreement  concern- 
ing arms  limitation — and  every  thought- 
ful person  could  only  have  fervent  hope 
to  that  end — then  the  threat  to  our 
Minuteman  force  by  the  present  Soviet 
SS-9  force  would  not  be  nearly  enough 
to  threaten  our  second  strike  capability. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  arms  race 
continues  to  spiral,  and  the  Soviets  do 
deploy  (deleted)  MIRVed  SS-9's,  then 
our  Minuteman  force  would  indeed  be 
vulnerable  without  some  form  of  protec- 
tion. But  this  chart  reveals  conclusively 
that  this  Safeguard  ABM  is  not  the  right 
system  to  meet  this  threat,  should  it 
materialize;  and  that  is  the  chief  reason 
why  some  of  us  oppose  its  deplosmient 
without  further  research  and  develop- 
ment to  make  it  right. 

No  opponent  of  Safeguard  would  be 
against  protecting  our  deterrent  capabil- 
ity if  in  fact  that  capability  was  becom- 
ing vulnerable.  But  it  is  clear  to  me,  and 
I  have  done  my  best  for  many  months  to 
understand  that  Safeguard  is  not  the 
right  way  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Those  who  argue  in  this  case  that  some 
defense  is  better  than  no  defense,  in 
effect,  are  misleading  the  American  peo- 
ple, because  it  could  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  security  if  the 
American  people  were  led  to  believe  they 
could  rely  on  a  defense  which  later 
turned  out  to  be  no  defense  at  all. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  whether 
or  not  our  current  deterrent  capability 
is  really  being  threatened.  In  this  con- 
nection, let  us  remember  that  the  De- 
fense Department  chart  I  am  presenting 
to  the  Senate  today  deals  only  with  one 
aspect  of  our  deterrent  force;  namely,  our 
land-based  ICBM's.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  41  Polaris  submarines,  shortly 
very  possibly  to  be  multiplied  in  effec- 
tiveness by  the  Poseidons,  our  some  650 
nuclear  armed  bombers,  our  more  than 
7.000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  located  in 
Western  Europe  and  on  surface  ships, 
as  well  as  in  other  locations  around  the 
world. 

In  this  arsenal,  the  United  States  has 
the  capacity  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
many  times  over;  and  they,  too,  can  de- 
stroy us.  This  is  Mr.  Churchill's  "balance 
of  terror."  As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier 
in  this  debate,  the  important  point  is  to 
make  sure,  first,  that  we  do  have  adequate 
deterrence;  and,  second,  that  this  posi- 
tion is  fully  known  to  any  possible  ag- 
gressor. 

Let  us  note  also  that  the  points  I  have 
set  forth  with  respect  to  this  Defense 
Department  chart  are  in  reference  to  an 
attack  by  a  certain  number  of  SS-9's  on 
our  Minuteman  silos. 

No  mention  whatever  has  been  made, 
however,  about  the  effects  of  an  attack 
by  Soviet  SS-ll's — that  smaller  missile 
of  which  the  Soviets  currently  have 
'deleted) — if  the  Soviets  made  what 
would  appear  a  logical  decision  to  attack 
the  extremely  vulnerable  missile  site 
radars  which  are  the  key  to  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

What  has  worried  us  as  much  as  any- 
thing elise  in  the  debate  is  that,  time  and 
again,  the  proponents  of  the  system  get 
off  discussion  of  the  system  itself  and  talk 
incessantly  about  the  danger  of  the  So- 
viets. I  agree  there  is  danger  from  the 


Soviets,  having  run  the  Berlin  airlift  my- 
self, and  was  at  the  meeting  in  the  Pen- 
tagon in  March  1948,  when  we  got  a  tele- 
gram from  General  Clay. 

The  Soviets  are  dangerous,  and  the 
Chinese  are  dangerous.  I  am  only  sorry 
we  are  not  closer  to  the  Soviets,  because 
they  are  killing  Chinese,  and  the  Chi- 
nese are  killing  Soviets. 

The  proponents  always  talk  to  us  about 
the  danger.  They  come  up  with  a  new 
danger  today  and  almost  every  day.  it 
is  like  going  to  one  of  those  famou.s  oil 
well  dinners  designed  to  promote  an  oil 
company's  Interest.  With  the  first  course 
they  say,  "A  new  well  was  discovered 
today."  "Then  we  have  dinner.  They  then 
say  that  two  new  wells — two  new  dan- 
gers— have  been  discovered.  By  the  end 
of  the  dinner,  there  are  10  new  oil  wells, 
and  the  issue  is  oversubscribed.  I  liave 
been  through  this,  and  am  sure  others 
have  also. 

The  proponents  say  we  have  a  new 
Soviet  danger,  but  there  are  a  few  dan- 
gers also  around  this  country. 

A  great  Mlssourian,  Mark  Twain,  once 
said: 

Courage  is  recognition  of  fear,  mastery  of 
fear;  not  absence  of  fear. 

The  opponents  of  this  system  talk 
about  the  fact  they  do  not  think  the  sys- 
tem will  work:  and  that,  even  if  it  does 
work,  it  does  not  give  any  real  protection. 

I  pledge  the  Senate  that  I  have  never 
tried  to  understand  anything  since  I 
came  to  the  Ctovemment  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  more  than  I  have  tried  to 
understand  this  decision. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
MSR  has  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
hardness  of  a  Minuteman  silo — to  be  ex- 
act in  this  closed  session,  whereas  the 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  Minute- 
man  silo  is  (deleted),  the  MSR  pounds 
per  square  inch  is  only  (deleted' — and 
the  destruction  of  this  relatively  soft 
radar  would  blind  the  entire  system,  be- 
cause it  is  this  MSR  radar  which  guides 
both  the  Spartan  and  Sprint  to  its  inter- 
cept. 

Accordingly,  if  we  charted  the  results 
of  an  all-out  Soviet  attack  on  the  radar 
by  the  smaller  SS-ll's,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system  would  be  even  less. 

Whenever  the  problem  of  overriding  or 
saturating  Safeguard  is  raised,  Defense 
Department  witnesses,  as  well  as  other 
proponents  of  this  particular  ABM  sys- 
tem— and  this  is  a  verj'  important  point. 
in  my  opinion — reply  that  if  the  Soviet 
threat  develops  further,  we  could  add 
more  Sprints,  Spartans,  and  radars  to 
the  system. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that 
proponents  of  Safeguard  actually  agree 
with  the  opponents,  in  the  Safeguard  is 
not  really  the  system  they  desire:  lather 
fiey  favor  a  thicker  system,  and  support 
the  Safeguard  ABM  to  that  end. 

If  a  t.iicker  system  is  actually  what 
the  adm'nistration  is  planning,  then  it 
is  important  for  the  American  taxpayer 
to  be  aware  of  that  thinking;  because 
the  addition  of  more  missiles  and  radars, 
especially  as  presently  designed,  would 
escalate  the  cost  of  the  ABM  system  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  beyond  the  present 
estimate  of  $11  billion  for  phase  I  and 
phase   n— we   had   that   testimony  in 
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commitee  from  the  proponents  of  the 
system— an  estimate  which  all  previous 
experience  demonstrates  will  be  far 
lower  than  actual  ultimate  cost. 

Do  not  forget,  as  we  go  into  this  ven- 
ture, that  we  had  two  studies,  the  details 
of  which  were  brought  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Proxmire). 

One  stated  that  12  weapon  systems, 
taken  at  random,  had  an  average  cost 
increase  of  220  percent. 

Another,  later,  by  the  famous  Brook- 
ings Institution,  states  that  systems 
studied  showed  the  cost  increases  as  high 
as  300  to  700  percent  as  against  the 
original  cost  estimate. 

We  are  considering  a  system  that  even 
its  greatest  advocates  will  admit  could  be 
improved  in  design,  because  it  was  never 
designed  to  do  this  particular  job. 

In  summary,  it  is  vitally  important  that 


But  few  of  us,  however,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  debate.  I  did  not,  and  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  why  I  did  not.  I  thought 
there  was  some  protection  in  the  Sentinel 
model  of  the  ABM.  That  is,  it  proposed 
some  possible  protection  of  people  In 
cities  in  case  of  atomic  war. 

I  had  doubt  that  it  was  needed,  that  it 
would  work,  enough  doubt  that  I  voted 
"No."  But  I  had  enough  concern  that  it 
just  might  reduce  the  loss  of  life  in  case 
of  an  all-out  attack  that  I  did  not  take 
any  active  part  except  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement. 

Now,  when  was  it  changed  from  the 
Sentinel  model  of  ABM  to  the  Safeguard 
model  of  ABM?  It  was  changed  over- 
night— not  I  believe  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Why  was 
it  changed  from  the  protection  of  people 
in  the  cities  to  the  suggested  protection 
of  missile  complexes  in  North  Dakota  and 


every  Senator  knows  all  the  facts  about  Montana?  Because  of  some  commotion 

the  type  and  character  of  ABM  system  around  Boston  and  Chicago  and  Seattle, 

the  administration  is  proposing;  and  I  This  was  a  quick  decision.  But  the  deci- 

would  respectfully  hope  that  the  above  sion  was  not  made,  as  the  able  senior 

presentation  has  been  useful  in  pointing  Senator  from  Missouri  has  so  effectively 

out  the  limitations  of  this  system,  as  well  pointed  out,  to  change  the  components  to 


as  the  need  for  further  research  and  de- 
velopment before  actual  deployment  Is 
considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  seldom  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  on  the  floor.  Let  me  express 


sen'e  a  different  mission.  Indeed,  there 
is  little  difference  now.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  difference.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  difference  in  the  components  of  ABM 
in  protecting  cities  and  that  which  is 


my  gratitude  first  for  the  attendance  and     proposed  now  ? 
second  for  the  kind  attention  paid.  "~   -""■"■" 

I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  \^CE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  an  extremely  able  presenta- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  the  one 
Senator  who  serves  on  both  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  this  dual  ca- 
pacity, the  Senator  has  an  opportunity 
to  give  double  study,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
problem. 
Tv.  0  Senators  serve  on  both  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  One  Sen- 
ator serves  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee.  Of  these 
four  Senators  who  have  heard  secret 
testimony  and  have  participated  in  their 
analyses  on  two  committees,  three  op- 
pose the  deployment  of  the  ABM.  And 
this  includes  senior  Senators,  diligent 
Senators.  The  opposition  includes,  let  me 
point  out.  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  both  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
So.  this  is  in  no  sense  a  partisan  issue. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament,  I  have  presided  over  two 
extensive  hearings  on  this  issue  when 
it  was  previously  before  Congress.  We 
decicied  to  hold  them  in  executive  session. 

The  Senator  attended  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  subcommittee  concluded  at 
that  time — almost  unanimously,  as  I 
think  the  vote  was  on  the  floor — that  it 
was  not  wise  to  deploy  the  Sentinel 
model  of  the  ABM. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  software  that  would  go 
into  the  computer,  I  know  of  no  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  has  not  yet  been 
made. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct.  It 
has  not  yet  been  placed  into  the  com- 
puter, and  we  have  letters  from  some 
people  working  on  the  system  who  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  way 
they  say  it  should  be. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  thus  very  brief  back- 
groimd.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  under- 
stand now  why  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament,  which  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this — and  I  think  has  probed 
it  to  the  depths  of  our  capability — has 
come  out  so  nearly  unanimously,  if  not 
unanimously,  in  opposition  to  its  deploy- 
ment. 

We  conclude,  No.  1,  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  integrity  of  our 
deterrents.  If  it  is  not  necessary,  then 
who  would  wish  to  embark  upon  this 
doubtful  but  surely  expensive  mission? 
If  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  our  deterrents,  then  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  far  more  than  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  model  would  be  needed.  In- 
deed, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
instead  of  adding  to  our  security,  this 
would  lessen  our-  security  in  more  ways 
than  one.  but  certainly  in  one  important 
respect — by  giving  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  false  sense  of  security. 

So  with  this  brief  analysis  of  my  own 
conclusion,  I  hope  at  a  later  time  to  deal 
with  the  technical  phases. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  for 
dealing  with  the  technical  questions  in  a 
very  expert  way. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Those  of  us  who  have  children  and 
grandchildren  do  not  look  at  this  prob- 
lem as  one  which  should  be  considered 
in  any  political  sense.  Rather  what  is  best 
for  our  country.  Over  the  years  I  have 
been  directly  connected  with  national 
defense,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
with  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  one  great  contribution  which  our 
President  could  msike  in  the  next  3  "2 
years  is  some  meaningful  form  of  arms 
agreement  with  the  other  super  power. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  say,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  no  one  h&s  worked  to 
that  end  more  consistently  and  in  a  more 
dedicated  fashion  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator.  I  think  he  has 
made  a  magnificent  presentation  of  the 
case  as  he  has  seen  it,  as  already  has 
been  remarked,  from  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services:  and  likewise 
the  Senator  from  Termessee,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
held  the  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  has  done  a  thorough  job, 
in  my  opinion. 

I  have  a  great  many  secret  documents 
taken  in  our  committee,  particularly 
from  the  CIA,  which  are  available:  and 
at  a  later  time,  if  there  seems  to  be  in- 
terest in  them,  I  should  like  to  present 
them. 

I  should  like  to  throw  out  this  sug- 
gestion, because  it  is  very  unusual  to 
have  a  meeting  such  as  we  now  have.  I 
do  not  recall  seeing  so  many  Senators  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  listening  atten- 
tively, and  with  such  conditions  in  which 
they  could  hear,  as  I  have  seen  here  to- 
day. It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  he  has  had  this  attention. 

This  is  an  important  matter,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  presume  to  dictate  any  pro- 
cedure :  but  since  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  made,  in  my  view,  such  a  com- 
plete statement,  I  would,  with  all  def- 
erence, suggest  that  I  should  like  very 
much,  before  I  engage  in  debate,  to  hear 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\-ices,  if  he  does  not  object  to 
that.  I  simply  wanted  to  put  this  matter 
in  perspective,  so  that  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  could  then  address  our 
questions  with  the  background  of  both 
of  them,  because  we  will  not  have  other 
days  like  this.  I  assume.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  a  day  like  this  in  my  25  years 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

If  that  meets  with  the  Senators'  ap- 
proval— I  do  not  wish  to  cut  anybody 
off— I  should  like  to  hear  the  other  side ; 
in  other  words,  to  join  issue. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  reply  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  I  have  already 
talked  with  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  told  him 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  I  in- 
terfere with  anythmg  he  would  like  to 
say. 
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Some  of  us  have  worked  hard  on  this 
matter.  It  is  known  that  at  least  the  top 
of  the  Pentagon,  top  to  bottom,  is  strong 
for  the  system,  although  some  of  the 
others  are  not  so  strong. 

I  should  like  to  jrield  to  two  Senators 

who  rose,  and  then  I  would  be  glad  to 

yield  to  him  all  the  time  he  would  like. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Tvlr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  an 
excellent  suggestion — to  get  this  matter 
in  issue  on  the  scientific  or  technical 
points  involved. 

My  remarks  on  the  ABIT  never  have 
been  intended  to  include  those  features 
of  it.  We  have  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  also,  for  a  number  of 
years — the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  > .  I  have  asked  him,  as 
well  as  other  Senators  who  so  desired,  to 
prepare  on  this  phase  of  it.  He  is  pre- 
pared, as  are  other  Senators. 

The  Senator,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  wishes  to  yield  to  Senators 
who  can  help  him,  and  I  think  that  is 
fine. 

We  had  an  understanding,  and  after 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  yielded  to 
those  who  have  helped  him,  I  think  that 
would  be  the  time  to  let  the  Senator  from 
Washington  give  the  other  side  of  the 
matter.  I  hope  that  will  be  agreeable  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  the  leading  advocate  in 
the  Senate  for  the  Sentinel  system  was 
the  Senator  from  Waslaington ;  and  the 
leading  advocate  in  the  Senate,  certainly, 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  in  commit- 
tee and  in  the  scientific  fraternity  is  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  anything  he  has  to  say  on  this 
vital  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  an- 
nounced he  would  like  to  have  a  closed 
session.  I  said.  "When  would  you  like  to 
have  the  closed  session?  After  we  have 
debated  the  issue  in  open  session  or  im- 
mediately after  your  statement?" 

He  said  he  would  like  to  have  it  im- 
mediately thereafter.  I  said,  "Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  not  object 
if  we  may  have  a  second  closed  session." 
Then  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  de- 
cided he  did  not  want  a  closed  session. 
But  I  began  to  think  about  it.  In  spite 
of  all  the  propaganda  flowing  through 
the  biggest  organization  in  the  world,  the 
biggest  business  in  the  world,  and  an 
organization  which  represents  the  big- 
gest manufacturers  in  the  world — fine 
and  able  people:  I  mean  no  criticism  of 
any  kind— but  in  spite  of  that  of  the  two 
committees  which  have  been  given  all  the 
facts,  one  committee  being  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  which  has  three 
members  less  than  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  17  members  of  the  com- 
bined committees  are  against  deployment 
of  this  system  and  14  members  are  for  it. 
When  that  thought  occurred,  I  thought, 
"A  closed  session  might  persuade  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  which  has  the  abil- 
ity to  reduce  the  dreadful  albatross  of 
taxation  we  are  saddling  around  the  neck 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 


Every  Member  of  this  body  wants  the 
right  defense,  whatever  the  cost,  but 
nobody  wants  a  defense  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, because  if  we  do  not  have  credit 
problems  in  this  country  and  currency 
problems  abroad,  I  do  not  know  my  own 
name. 

Following  that  thinking,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  that  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  had  a  most  valuable  session  this 
afternoon  and  I  hope  all  Senators  can 
stay  to  the  conclusion  of  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  because  it  is 
important  that  we  all  get  both  the  pros 
and  cons  on  this  important  issue. 

There  is  only  one  point  I  would  like 
to  make  that  requires  this  executive  or 
secret  session.  I  have  tried,  as  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri,  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  I  possibly  could 
on  this  particular  issue  of  the  ABM. 

I  have  looked  at  this  matter  from  the 
perspective  of  a  naval  officer,  which  I 
was  2.S  years  ago  here  in  Washington. 
I  was  in  charge  of  production  control  for 
aviation  fire  control  instruments  for  the 
Navy,  and  after  the  war  a  defense  con- 
tractor for  20  years.  It  is  that  back- 
ground that  I  hold  in  common  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  know  that  in  all  those  years  of  pro- 
duction the  greatest  mistakes  I  ever 
made  were  when  organizations,  whether 
they  be  Navy  or  civilian,  rushed  me  into 
production  before  the  design  or  system 
involved  was  really  ready  for  production. 
In  fact,  almost  without  exception  when 
I  did  so  against  my  better  judgment  and 
because  some  proponents  said  we  had  to 
go  into  production — or  in  this  case  de- 
ployment— we  have  actually  lost  time  be- 
cause the  very  same  people  in  design, 
development  and  research  departments, 
once  production  is  begun,  are  not  in- 
stalled from  the  problems  production. 
The  work  of  design,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  is  impaired  because 
you  are  over  here  now  producing  and 
you  have  been  frozen  into  a  design  which, 
if  it  is  not  ready  for  production,  can  end 
up  in  a  countless  grief. 

If  we  take  the  simplest  problems  in 
production  and  compare  them  with  the 
highly  complex  system  here  involved, 
we  can  visualize  the  kind  of  grief  we 
might  have. 

The  information  on  which  I  base  mv 
judgment  is  I  believe  sound.  It  was  ar- 
rived at  quite  independently  from  the 
testimony,  some  of  which  is  brand  new 
to  me,  that  we  have  had  this  afternoon. 
The  information  I  have  on  the  MSR, 
missile  site  radar,  is  that  many  people  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  itself  know 
that  the  MSR  is  too  vulnerable  and 
much  too  expensive — $150  to  VASn  mi'- 
lion  now  estimated,  for  one  single  in- 
stallation— and  not  designed  essentially 
for  the  job  of  point  defense.  It  is  de- 
signed also  for  area  defense  and  in  fact 
it  was  designed  primarily  for  that  pur- 


pose. It  is  unwise  to  rush  into  deploy, 
ment  of  this  system,  which  has  now 
been  moved  back  to  Montana  and  South 
Dakota  in  its  first  phase.  It  has  not  been 
publicly  revealed,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
never  commented  on  it,  but  I  can  assure 
Senators  in  this  session  that  from  every 
source  I  have  been  able  to  check  with, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  now  es- 
tablished a  panel  of  technicians  and 
scientists,  and  they  have  been  directed 
on  what  might  be  called  a  crash  basis! 
to  do  something  about  redesign  of  the 
MSR. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  the  able 
Senator  brought  this  out. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Highly  qualified  scien- 
tists tell  me  that  the  MSR  should  be 
redesigned  for  this  new  mission  of  Safe- 
guard. What  is  needed  is  a  multiplicity 
of  more  precise,  more  easily  hardened, 
and  invulnerable  radars. 

This  is  not  to  mean  that  we  must  start 
all  over  again,  and  this  was  what  con- 
cerned me  so  much  originally.  If  we  had 
to  start  all  over  again,  it  would  take 
years  to  do  it.  I  think  there  is  now  an  in- 
sight into  the  prob'em  indicating  that 
the  existing  air  defense  radars  provide  a 
point  of  independence  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  new  type  radars  that  might 
be  required.  Maybe  we  need  500  such 
guidance  radars,  not  just  12. 

I  would  like  to  ask 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Before  the  Senator 
asks  his  question.  I  would  like  to  relate 
one  storj',  ver>'  short  about  why,  even  if 
the  units   worked  perfectly  separate'ly. 
they  might  not  work  when  put  together. 
For  many  years  I  was  in  the  electrical 
business.   The   company   had   a   license 
from  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
in  the  days  of  the  ascendency  of  David 
Sarnoff.  It  was  a  tough  license.  We  paid 
them  a  heavy  minimum  and  7  percent  of 
sales;  and  in  addition  RCA  kept  the  best 
circuit    of    the    time — the    superhetero- 
dyne circuit.  We  were  only  allowed  to 
build  an  inferior  circuit,  the  neutrodyne. 
We  had  to  sue  for  a  license.  He  compro- 
mised the  suit  and  we  obtained  the  su- 
perheterodyne.  As   ever>'body   knows,  a 
radio   consists  of   two  circuits,  a  radio 
circuit  and  an  audio  circuit.  In  an  effort 
to  meet  Christmas  trade  with  the  new 
circuit,  we  took  the  radio  ciiTuit  just  re- 
leased and  put  it  with  the  audio  circuit. 
The  trouble  was  that,  when  put  together, 
the    superheterodyne    circuit    destroyed 
the  tone  quality  of  the  audio  circuit.  So 
we  were  in  deep  ti-ouble.  Both  worked 
well  apart.  Neither  worked  when  joined. 
All  this  ABM  business  has  to  work  in- 
stantaneously, in  case  of  a  sudden  attack 
i-em:,tely    comparable    to    December   7. 
1941. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri's experience  is  smilar  to  mine. 
Could  I  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
A  geat  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
SS-9  and  its  tremendous  ixiwer  and  the 
number  of  SS-9's  wh'ch  the  Soviets 
have.  But.  would  it  even  be  necessary 
for  them  to  use  the  SS-9  to  knock  out  in 
effect  this  whole  ABM  Safeguard  sys- 
tem? Could  they  not  use  (deleted)  per- 
cent of  the  existing  store  of  SS-U's,  or 
(deleted)  SS-ll's  which  have  (deleted) 
each,  to  knock  out  all  12  MSR's  without 
anywhere  near  the  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion and  accuracy  needed  to  knock  out 
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the  ICMB's  bordering  missile  cities  and 
not  even  touch  their  store  of  SS-9's? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  not  extrap- 
olated, as  he  has  on  (deleted),  but  why 
would  anyone  want  to  use  a  weapon  of 
the  size,  type,  and  character  of  the  SS-9 
to  destroy  the  Safeguard  system,  when 
they  could  use  a  much  smaller  and 
much  less  powerful  weapon,  of  which 
they  have  many  more,  to  destroy  Safe- 
guard. According  to  testimony,  they 
could  do  so  without  difficulty  because  of 
the  lack  of  almost  any  PSI  incident  to 
the  MSR? 

Naturally  they  would  attack  and  de- 
stroy tlie  radar  to  blind  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Safeguard  missiles. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  effect,  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  is  go  into  production 
and  deployment  on  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem and  to  say  thereby  that  the  design 
is  certified  and  is  ready  for  production 
without  feeling  that  it  is. 

My  own  independent  analyses  indicate 
that  this  system  is  not  ready  for  produc- 
tion. I  think  that  when  I  saw  some  of 
this  information  for  the  first  time  this 
afternoon,  and  heard  about  the  expert 
testimony  we  now  have  from  Kwajalein, 
that  they  are  not  even  scheduling  tests 
until  1970  or  1971  on  certain  parts  of  it, 
I  am  reafRnned  in  my  thinking,  as  I  was 
when  I  saw  the  $400  million  requested 
in  this  authorization  bill  for  research. 
Many  of  us  opposed  to  deployment  and 
going  into  production  have  been  quite 
willing  to  say.  "Do  not  cut  1  penny  out 
of  the  authorization.  We  are  not  asking 
for  it  to  be  an  expense-reduced  item. 
If  they  can  find  other  places  to  spend 
money  for  research  and  development, 
evaluation  and  testing  and  redesign, 
spend  even  more  than  is  being  asked  to 
accelerate  that  end  of  it,  but  do  not  go 
into  production  until,  ( A )  we  see  whether 
we  can  both  go  out  of  business,  as  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  said,  or,  (B)  we  know  that  we  have 
a  sound  design." 

I  would  ask  Senators  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  grief  all  of  us  have  witnessed 
in  our  past  experience  in  going  into  pro- 
duction on  military  designs  when  we  were 
not  ready  for  them. 

Take  the  M-16  rifle.  When  they 
jammed  at  Vietnam,  many  young  men 
were  killed  as  a  result.  We  suffered  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  trying  to  produce 
that  rifle.  Yet  we  have  been  making  rifles 
for  manj'.  many  years.  We  also  remember 
the  grief  we  suffered  trying  to  correct 
the  difficulties  once  we  were  in  produc- 
tion on  the  M-16  rifle,  because  the  pro- 
duction line  was  going,  and  only  one 
source  of  supply  was  available  at  the 
time. 

The  Sheridan  reconnaissance  vehicle 
was  sent  out  to  Vietnam  to  go  into  com- 
bat, and  the  first  one  that  went  out  was 
split  up  the  belly  by  a  20-pound  mine. 
kiUing  its  commander.  The  repeated  fail- 
ures of  the  vehicle  and  its  fantastically 
expensive  modifications  were  revealed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  an  in- 
vestigation it  carried  on,  on  a  design 
put  into  production  before  it  was  really 
fully  tested,  evaluated  and  ready  for  pro- 
duction. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  have  to  remind  Sen- 
ators about  the  F-111.  All  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  now  in 


the  Chamber  know  all  about  that.  But 
that  airplane  was  produced  and  deployed 
even  though  the  avionics  and  the  wing 
pivot  section  had  not  been  perfected.  If 
we  had  waited  until  that  design  was  ready 
and  not  let  someone  rush  us  into  it,  men 
would  not  have  been  needlessly  killed  and 
we  would  have  saved  months  and  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Cheyenne  helicopter  was  put  into 
production  even  though  the  rotary  blades 
did  not  work  properly.  After  crashes, 
production  was  ended,  and  the  system  is 
now  back  in  research  and  development. 

The  Minuteman  II  ICBM  was  actually 
produced  and  deployed  before  the  guid- 
ance system  was  perfected.  For  months, 
this  country  had  less  deterrent  and  sec- 
ond-strike capability  because  nonfunc- 
tioning Minuteman  II  missiles  had 
replaced  many  effective  Minuteman  I 
missiles.  After  months  and  many  modifi- 
cations of  the  deployed  missiles,  the 
problems  were  finally  overcome. 

Then  there  was  the  Navy's  subsonic 
plane,  the  A-7,  which  was  put  into  pro- 
duction with  guidance  systems  and  avi- 
onics problems  still  unsolved.  Extensive 
modifications  caused  the  plane's  price 
to  skyrocket.  Many  people  really  would 
like  to  see  it  absolutely  canceled. 

Talking  about  a  defense  system.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  NORAD  a  few  years  ap^o 
when  I  was  in  business,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  NORAD  sensed  on  its  radar 
screen  what  it  thought  was  a  missile  com- 
ing into  this  country.  The  coincidence  of 
my  visit  and  that  occurrence  would  not 
have  happened  in  many  years.  I  was 
there  with  a  group  of  industrialists — five 
of  us  in  there,  and  we  witnessed  the  con- 
fusion and  chaos  that  reigned.  I  certainly 
witnessed  the  imperfections  of  our 
NORAD  system  at  that  time.  We  won- 
dered later  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  remove  the  NORAD  defense  estab- 
lishment which  was  in  Colorado,  housed 
in  frame  buildings.  The  control  building 
was  in  an  above-ground  building.  Any 
saboteur  could  have  thrown  a  bomb  over 
the  fence  and  hit  it.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better,  we  thought,  to  pui  the  whole 
system  somewhere  else  and  make  it  im- 
pregnable and  test  it  properly  before  de- 
pending upon  it.  We  Know  it  has  now 
been  buried  in  the  mountains  and  that 
the  system  h£is  been  vastly  improved.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
improved  it  more  in  the  first  place. 

That  is  all  I  would  urge  in  this  case. 
We  know  we  need  to  have  the  technology. 
We  do  not  want  to  shortchange  one  bit 
the  development  of  this  system.  But  we 
want  the  right  system.  I  do  not  see  how. 
today,  we  can  say  that  we  have  the  right 
system.  Certainly  I  would  hope  that  while 
we  perfect  it  and  use  that  time  to  perhaps 
gain  time  by  getting  the  right  system, 
perhaps  we  can  find  out  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  community  of  interest 
with  us  in  trying  to  cut  out  this  kind  of 
weapon. 

I  take  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  their  word,  verified  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
when  he  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago — and  wisely  so — that  he 
would  like  to  see  negotiations  go  ahead 
and  get  underway. 

I  cannot  perceive  that  not  going  ahead 


right  now  will  in  any  way  shackle  the 
President's  hand  in  negotiations 

I  keep  wondering  why  the  Russians  do 
not  seem  very  much  concerned  about  our 
ABM's.  I  do  not  think  they  really  are. 
It  is  no  secret  to  them.  Most  of  the 
scientists  in  this  coimtry  think  it  is  not 
worth  very  much.  The  Russians  know 
they  can  knock  it  out.  They  know  they 
do  not  have  to  use  SS-9s  to  knock  it  out 
when  they  see  its  vulnerability,  and  we 
see  the  vulnerability  of  what  they  have 
got  around  Moscow  right  now. 

I  went  out  in  a  Polaris  submarine  sev- 
eral months  ago  and  talked  with  the  crew 
to  see  what  they  would  do  to  get  through 
the  Russian  ABM  system.  Admiral  Smith 
is  the  head  of  the  missile  section  there, 
and  he  was  with  us,  and  they  were  not 
impressed  by  the  Russians  ABM  system. 
They  told  me  it  was  no  problem,  that 
they  could  penetrate  it  or  saturate  it,  and 
they  could  use  one  more  missile  than 
they  possessed. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri.  He  has  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution  here.  I  know  that  all  of  us 
who  have  made  up  our  minds  to  date  will 
continually  try  to  keep  our  minds  open 
as  we  listen  to  the  evidence  from  men 
whose  judgment  is  respected.  We  have 
in  this  Chamber  100  men  who  honestly 
have  different  points  of  view  and  are 
earnestly  seeking  the  right  answer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  then  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington, 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  have  a  brief  ques- 
tion: Is  this  the  chart  that  the  Senator 
referred  to  in  his  nationwide  television 
broadcast  when  he  said  to  the  American 
people  that  if  they  could  see  the  chart, 
they  would  be  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  deployment? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  the  chart, 
yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  understand  my 
mathematics  correctly  that  with  all  the 
assumptions  the  Department  of  Defense 
makes,  when  they  deliver  1,000  warheads 
we  will  have  only  50  to  100  surviving 
ICBM's?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way.  Tlie  figure  of  futures  which  they 
used  on  Monday,  which  they  say  is  the 
right  figure,  is  420.  Multiplying  that  by  3 
gives  1.260.  Eighty  percent  of  that  for 
reliability  gives  1.008.  If  we  had  30  addi- 
tional missiles  we  would  have  a  net  addi- 
tion of  72  warheads  on  target,  which 
would  give  us  1.080.  If  we  go  to  1.080  there 
is  no  question,  based  on  the  chart,  that 
the  Soviets  would  destroy  more  than  the 
(deleted)  Minutemen  considered  neces- 
sary to  maintain  deterrence.  We  would 
not  have  anything  like  (deleted) . 

Mr.  NELSON.  When  I  said  '  1.000."  I 
meant  targets  for  1.000,  whether  they 
were  of  warheads  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  figures  of 
1.000  and  1.080  are  presented. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed them  and  they  bring  1.450 — is 
that  the  number? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  would  be  1,400 
on  the  chart. 

Mr.  NELSON,  If  they  bring  them  in. 
we  reduce  our  deterrent  to  practically 
the  same  level. 
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Mr.    SYMINGTON.    If    they    go    far  warheads.    Yet   the   number   of   Sprints  system.   These  pertain  Just  to  the  Phase  i 

enough.  If  they  added  500,  or  600  SS-  and  Spartans  bears  not  only  upon  the  system  which  is  all  that  the  President  has 

9's,  which  Dr.  Foster  said  they  might  do,  effectiveness  of  the  Safeguard  system  but  requested, 

there  would  be  no  protection  whatever,  its  cost.  I  have  said  that,  if  an  ABM  The  letter  did  not  provide  information 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  we  would  be  back  to  should  cost  $100  billion  and  would  pro-  about  the  number  of  Sprints  and  SDar 

what  it  would  be  without  an  ABM  at  tect  our  country,  I  would  vote  for  it;  but  tans  that  would  be  needed  if  the  full 

all?  we  have  the  duty  to  examine  its  cost  if  system  should  be  deployed 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right.  it  is  not  effective.  To  go  on  with  the  letter  " 

Mr.   NELSON.   Upon   this   matter   of  The  administration  provides  the  esti-  r^.  ottarh^n  ,r,«t»H=i  .=  „r,.io.  ,«  .  u 

manufacturing  sufficient  warheads?  mated  cost  on  page  27  of  the  report.  The  to  do  this  i  loun^ft  nec^rv  ?o  S 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right.  No-  first-phase  $26.5  million  is  allocated  for  following  classified  information  from  the  an- 

body  has  ever  said  up  to  now  that  this  Sprint;   $76.6  million  for  Spartan  and  swer  to  question  one  regarding  the  produc- 

system  could  not  be  saturated.  What  I  about   $250   million   for   ground   equip-  ^^o'^  schedule: 

have  tried  this  afternoon  is  to  show  how  ment,  and  $300  million  a  year  will  be  ^he  classified  mAtPriRi  riPais  with  »>, 

easily  it  could  be  saturated.  required   for   its   operation.   Additional  mterLDt  ml«ll<sf                                   ^ 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  funds  are  requested  for  research  and  de-  Z     f    "iiiH»u«». 

(Mr.  COOPER).  velopment  because  it  is  admitted  that  ^    Ta^!!^JfliVJ^!,'1  V' ?a,T'^^' 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Members  the  system  is  not  ready  for  deployment.  _      .      •^""'^^J'  ^^^^  «"<*  •'"'J'  ^»77 

of  the  Senate,  our  purpose  today  is  to  se-  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  j^^    folf '                               ,tv. 

cure   informaUon   which   has   not   been  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  July  1974           n^i  J!^' 

heretofore   available,   particularly   clas-  Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield.                                 Sprint  miasile" " " "  ii^iete<i) 

sified  infoiTOation.  I  will  not  make  an  ex-  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  figures  I  have        January  1974 (Deleted) 

elusive  argument  on  the  ABM  system,  but  given  have  to  do  only  with  defense  of  the  July  1974 (Deleted) 

I   want   to   present  some   classified   in-  missile  sites.  We  know  that  full  deplov-  rrn,.  .„..,  ^^  Tr,t=,.,.«»r,f  ^t^.n^   u    t  , 

formation.  ment  will  include  (deleted)  interceptors,  io??'s^SetL?^nH  ^.f  ^nr  i.'  t^  "^f 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will  .deleted)       Spartans      and       .deleted)  |974  is  .deleted)  and  of  Sprint  missiles 

theKenator  speak  a  little  louder?  Sprints.  The  Spartans  would  have  to  be  ^^'^'^  ■ 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  said  that  I  want  to  pre-  discounted  for  hardened  site  defense,  be-  ^  ^°^  ^^'^,  '^formation  will  be  helpful, 

sent  classified   information,   before   the  cause  they  would  be  used  for  area  de-  sincerely, 

propgnents   of   the   system    speak.   The  fense.   Of    the    .deleted)    Sprints,   only  john  a.  i-oster,  jr. 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  referred  to  .deleted)   will  be  deployed  in  defense  of  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
the  chart  as  posed  by  the  Department  of  Minuteman     missiles.     The     remaining  letter  printed  in  the  Record.  I  make  the 
Defense.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  Laird,  number  will  be  around  the  MSR's  and  at  Point  that  the  number  of  Spartan  and 
referring  to  page  27  of  the  report,  with  a  other  locations  around  the  United  States,  Sprint  missiles  to  be  deployed  is  an  es- 
force  of  420  of  SS-9  missiles,  with  an  as-  in  defense  of  bomber  fields,  or  the  com-  sential  factor  bearing  upon  the  effective- 
sumed  failure  rate  of  20  percent,  the  So-  mand  and  control  center  in  Washington,  "ess  and  cost  of  the  Safeguard  system, 
viets    could    place    on    the    Minuteman  This  is  to  say,  it  is  only  for  the  defense  of  Yet  no  public  information  has  been  pro- 
fields  about  1.000  warheads.  He  estimates  the  Minuteman.  Therefore,  only  those  vided  on  this  subject, 
a  failure  of  only  20  percent,  although  designated  for  that  specific  defense  were  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
many  scientists  have  testified  that  the  included  in  the  chart  submitted  to  the  ^^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
failure  rate  would  be  much  higher,  and  Armed  Services  Committee  and  to  the  as  follows: 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  scientists.  (Delkted) 
agree.  If      the      Defense      Department      has  Director    of    DErENSE    Research 

The  Secretary  of  Defense— and  I  say  changed  its  mind  and  intends  to  deploy  """^  Engineering. 

this  with  respect— has  presented  rather  a  greater  number  of  Sprints  and  Spar-  „„„  io„r.s«™tpn!^;»       '  ^'^"^^^"'^^  ■ 

firm  estimates  of  the  capabilities  of  the  tans  and  radars,  then,  as  I  said,  it  should  usse^te 

Soviet  Union  and  has  been  very  precise  inform   the  American   people   that   the  Washington  DC 

about  the  number  of  warheads  which  system  wUl  actually  be  more  expensive  Deab  senator  cooper:  Enclosed  are  an- 
could  be  delivered  upon  Minuteman  than  originally  estimated.  If  they  have  swers  to  the  lO  questions  posed  in  vour  let- 
fields.  There  is  an  element  missing  from  added  to  a  poor  system,  why  not  redesign  <^er  of  12  June  with  regard  to  the  Safeguard 
his  presentation.  If  it  is  assumed  that  one  it  so  as  to  have  a  system  specificallv  de-  abm  system  These  pertain  just  to  the  Phase 
warhead  from  an  SS-9  can  destroy  one  signed  to  do  the  job  intended''  I  men-  ^  system  which  is  all  that  the  President  has 
Minuteman,  a  rate  of  20-percent  failure,  tion  that  because  the  Senator  has  raised  '-ITb^t'  ^L^'ll.TT^f.unXVr.rT,: 
then  we  have  to  assume  that  at  least  one  the  point  i^.A^   ^  n     .       ,  '   i^^'*,"'  necessary  to 

tnfor/.ar.fo^   o  cjK...iK.f  «,.  n  ar,o^o„    .„,.c+         ^y^r^J^ omit  the  following  classified  intormatiou  irom 

interceptor,  a  Sprint  or  a  Spartan,  must  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  answer  to  question  one  regarding  the 

be  available  to  destroy  an  incoming  SS-9  the  point.  I  will  read  classified  material  production  schedule- 

warhead,  if  the  Safeguard  is  to  be  effec-  furnished  me.  If  the  system  is  to  be  ef-  ^    .   .  „.    .,                                      „      .., 

tive  to  protect  the  Minuteman.  fective.   additional  missiles  will  be  re-  ^^P,fu^^%4                              rDelKedf 

I  heard  a  scientist  testify  yesterday,  quired  to  intercept  the  incoming  war-        juu  1974       "    oeS 

and  others  have  testified  previously,  that  heads,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  Spartan  Mi^aV-         

the  first  phase  of  this  system  is  a  re-  demonstrated.  As  I  could  not  find  any  January  1974 (Deleted.) 

search  and  development  demonstration;  evidence  in  the  record  about  the  number  July  i974 (Deleted.) 

they  have  testified  that  if  Sprint  and  of  Sprints  and  Spartans  planned,  I  wrote  i  hope  this  information  win  be  helniui 

Spartan  are  to  be  successful  as  inter-  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  will  place  his  """stacereiy 

ceptors,    It    would    require    more    than  answers  in  the  Record.  It  is  unclassified,  '             John  s.  Foster.  Jr. 

al-to-1  ratio.  The  command  posts  also  e.xcept  for  one  question 

must  be  protected;   the  radars,  if  they  i   asked,    -How   many   Spartans   and  ^^-    GORE.    Mr.    President,   will  the 

can  be  defended;  and  the  city  of  Wash-  Sprints  are  to  be  deployed'"  Senator  yield? 

ington.  One  would  have  to  assume  that  His  letter  gives  the  number  for  phase  I  ^^-  SYMINGTON.  With  the  approval 

a  large  number  of  Sprints  and  Spartans  that  would  be  deployed  in  1974              '  °^  ^^^  Senator  from  Washington.  I  yield 

is  required.  The  letter  is  dated  June  23.   1969.  I  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  my  next  statement,  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ^^-  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

I  will  expect  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Armed  Services,  if  it  is  proper  to  read  Senator  yield? 

"Mr.    Stennis)     or    the    Senator    from  and  place  in  the  Record?  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  1  to  contradict  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  expect  it  is;  this  is  a  Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 

me.  I  have  searched  the  record,  I  have  closed  session.  Senator    from    Washington    will   come 

read  the  report  and  the  testimony  in  Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  so.  next? 

volume  II  of  the  hearings  on  Safeguard.  The  letter  reads  as  follows :  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  I  asked  the 
I  cannot  find  any  information  regarding  dear  Senator  Cooper:  Enclosed  are  an-  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  get  permis- 
the  number  of  Sprints  or  Spartans  which  swers  to  the  10  questions  posed  in  your  letter  sion  from  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
will  be  deployed  to  intercept  incoming  of  12  June  with  regard  to  the  Safeguard  ABM  ton.  or  I  could  not  yield  to  him. 
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Mr.  GORE.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  only  because  this  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  conclusion  which  he  and 
many  of  his  colleagues  have  reached, 
that  even  if  deployed,  the  ABM's  would 
be  easily  saturated. 

I  now  wish  to  read  to  the  Senator  the 
testimony — I  was  conducting  the  exam- 
ination at  the  time — of  Mr.  Richard 
Helms  of  the  CIA,  who  says  the  So- 
viets reached  the  same  conclusion  about 
their  ABM's  around  Moscow  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  has  reached 
about  this  proposed  deployment. 

A  lot  of  people  ask  me,  when  I  am 
home,  "Well,  why  have  the  Russians 
built  an  ABM,  if  it  is  no  good?"  One 
might  as  well  ask  why  the  French  built 
the  inaginot  line. 

But  anyway,  to  make  it  brief,  I  should 
like  to  read.  This  is  Mr.  Helms: 

(Deleted). 

Senator  Gore.  (Deleted) . 
Mr  Helms,  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Gore,  OK. 
Mr  Helms,  (Deleted). 

I  read  that  to  show  that  according  to 
the  CIA,  the  Soviets  reached  the  same 
conclusion  about  the  limitations  of  their 
ABM's  that  the  Senator  has  reached 
about  this  proposal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee; 
and  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  I  am  recognized  in  my 
own  right? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  -sensible  thing  to  do  at  this  point 
is  to  follow  through  on  the  chart,  the 
so-called  Panofsky  chart,  that  has  been 
presented  here  by  Senator  Symington 
and  discussed  here  this  aftern(X)n.  I 
should  like  to  present  the  chart  with 
some  .supplementary  follow-on  overlays. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  do  not  know  why  the  chart  is  called 
the  Panofsky  chart,  because  the  chart 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Dr. 
Foster,  and  it  was  also  submitted  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  Secretary 
Packard. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
fer to  it  as  the  Panofsky  chart  for  the 
reason  that  he  himself  has  made  an  issue 
of  that  chart,  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  discussed  Dr.  Panofsky  in 
relation  to  it. 

I  think  the  controversy,  basically,  gets 
down  to  this  chart  and  I  should  like  to 
talk  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  here 
very  infonnally  about  the  real  meaning 
of  the  chart. 

Now,  looking  at  this  chart,  gentlemen, 
it  IS  quite  clear  that  the  real  problem 
represented  here  is  the  possibility,  in  the 
mid-1970's— 1974  or  1975— that  the  So- 
viets will  be  able  to  lay  down  what  we 
commonly  refer  to  as  about  1,000  RV's — 
meaning  reentry  vehicles — whether  they 
come  from  a  single  propulsion  system, 
or  wiiether  they  come  from  one  missile 
with  three  reentry  vehicles.  So  we  are 
talking  about  warheads  or  reentry  ve- 
hicles, for  which  the  common  parlance 
is  RV's. 


What  this  chart  says  is  that  if  the 
Soviets  continue  to  build  up  their  SS-9 
missile  force  and  we  do  nothing,  then  we 
will  get  into  trouble.  That  is  not  surpris- 
ing, we  have  been  saying  that  all  along. 
If  we  do  not  do  anything  now  and  the 
threat  continues  to  grow  we  will  be  in 
trouble. 

If  you  stop  with  just  this  initial  chart, 
it  gives  the  impression  that  we  could 
never  maintain  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  (deleted)  surviving  Minutemen. 
The  point  is  that  if  the  threat  continues 
to  grow  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet  it. 
We  cannot  allow  the  Russians  to  get  us 
down  below  the    1  deleted)    Minutemen. 

Let  me  just  turn  now  to  a  follow-on 
overlay.  This  puts  in  perspective,  with 
this  overlay  bar  across  the  chart,  the 
minimum  requirement  on  a  survivable 
Minuteman  force. 

Mr.  S-YMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  figure  the  Sen- 
ator has  is  (deleted'.  We  had  1  deleted*. 
Am  I  in  error? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  there  is  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  it 'is  <deleted)  or 
(deleted). 

I  think,  however,  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  want  also  to 
put  this  into  its  full  proper  con- 
text, and  that  is.  this  is  the  minimum 
requirement  of  Minutemen  only.  This  re- 
quirement takes  into  consideration  that 
there  will  be  some  survival  of  both  B-52's 
and  Polaris. 

Let  us  understand  that  point  very 
clearly.  Let  us  not  get  the  idea  that  if 
there  are  (deleted)  Minutemen,  or  (de- 
leted), we  can  deter  the  Soviets  with  the 
force,  and  that  force  alone. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  told  (deleted).  Has  that  now  been 
changed  to  (deleted)? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  the  figure  I 
have  been  using.  As  I  understand,  it  is 
(deleted).  Some  say  it  is  (deleted)  to 
(deleted).  This  is  the  figure  that  was 
given  to  me.  And  this  is  what  this  overlay 
to  the  chart  is  based  on. 

So  that  we  know  where  we  are  with 
reference  to  the  SS-9,  I  think  it  is  well 
to  point  out  that  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
ceeded the  NIE — that  is  the  National  In- 
telligence Estimate — of  last  year  as  to 
what  we  thought  they  would  have  at  this 
time  in  the  way  of  SS-9's  deployed  or 
imder  construction. 

That  estimate  was  250  SS-9's  by  cal- 
endar year  1969.  What  we  find  Is  that 
right  now  the  Soviets  already  have  (de- 
leted) SS-9's  either  deployed  or  under 
construction  on  site.  So,  they  have  a  ca- 
pability on  the  way  right  now — using  the 
same  general  factors  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  referred  to,  allowing  for 
80  percent  reliability — it  could  be  75  or 
80  percent  reliability — (deleted)  to  have 
about  600  reentry  vehicles.  It  would  be 
80  or  75  percent  of  (deleted)  times  3. 

There  is  a  big  argument  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  75  percent  or  80  percent  reliabil- 
ity. But  80  percent  is  a  pretty  high  figure. 
Let  us  say  75  percent.  The  total,  there- 
fore, is  around  600  reentry  vehicles. 


The  time  period  we  are  basically  con- 
cerned about  is  1974-75.  The  big  argu- 
ment has  been  whether  the  Russians  will 
be  willing  to  go  to  420  SS-9s.  The  Sec- 
retary' of  Defense  has  referred  to  that 
number  of  SS-9's  which  could  give  the 
Soviets  as  many  as  1,260  RVS. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
took  the  figure  not  only  of  420,  which 
would  be  1,260,  but  also  the  figure  of  500, 
which  would  be  1,500,  and  600,  which 
would  be  1,800  RV's  into  consideration. 
So  my  extrapolation  actually  embraced 
a  greater  Soviet  potential. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  to  make 
it  simple,  we  must  talk  about  the  number 
of  reentry  vehicles.  The  figure  for  RV's 
used  in  the  so-called  Panofsky  chart  is 
1,000.  So  this  is  the  basis  on  which  we 
are  discussing  the  issues  at  this  moment. 
Now,  we  can  see  that  with  phase  I  of 
Safeguard,  if  the  threat  grows  as  pic- 
tured, we  have  about  120  to  150  surviv- 
ing Minutemen.  Without  Safeguard,  that 
is,  with  no  protection,  we  would  have 
just  50  Minutemen  surviving. 

I  take  it  that  all  Senators  would  agree 
that  when  the  Soviets  see  we  are  going 
ahead  to  protect  our  deterrent,  they 
may  be  discouraged  from  spending  the 
money  to  go  to  420  SS-9's.  SS-9's  cost 
in  terms  of  dollars  about  $30  miUion 
apiece.  And  400  of  them  would  cost  $12 
billion.  We  are  hoping — and  I  take  it 
that  we  are  all  hoping — that  the  Soviets 
will  be  interested  in  cormection  with  the 
SALT  talks  to  reach  an  agreement  to 
hmit  the  number  of  SS-9's. 

Let  us  get  something  very  clear.  We 
are  trying  to  protect  a  second-strike 
force. 

If  the  threat  continues  to  mount  we 
will  have  to  meet  it.  If  the  Soviets  elect 
to  develop  the  capability  to  go  after  that 
second-strike  force  continuously,  then 
we  have  to  respond  by  providing  that 
added  protection. 

The  chart  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  without  this  overlay, 
leaves  the  impression  that  we  cannot  do 
more  to  protect  our  deterrent.  The  point 
is  that  if  we  go  to  phase  II  of  Safeguard, 
we  have  a  capability  of  providing  protec- 
tion, and  we  will  be  able  to  help  save 
again  (deleted)  Minutemen. 

Then,  if  the  decision  is  made  by  the 
Soviets  to  keep  on  producing  SS-9's,  or 
some  follow-on  missile,  we  can  increase 
our  protective  response.  I  assume  that  all 
Senators  are  determined  to  protect  the 
credibility  of  our  Minuteman  retaliatory 
force  and  do  not  wish  to  let  the  Russians 
get  us  below  (deleted)  survivable  Min- 
utemen. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Soviets  are  al- 
ready going  beyond  what  we  anticipated 
with  the  SS-9's.  If  they  keep  building  up. 
what  do  we  do  about  it? 

I  suggest  that  we  have  two  alterna- 
tives at  this  time — perhaps  three. 

One  is  to  go  ahead  and  add  protection 
of  Minuteman  by  the  ABM. 

The  other  is  to  go  ahead  with  more  of- 
fensive Minutemen  and  Polaris.  The  fig- 
ures will  show,  if  we  increase  our  offen- 
sive systems,  that  the  cost  will  run  al- 
most 2  to  1,  Minutemen  versus  ABM.  to 
provide  the  survivable  numbers. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
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that  include  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
new  r^ar? 

Mr.  ^fcCKSON.  Yes:  I  have  those  fig- 
ures. If  we  go  ahead  with  Minuteman 
and  build  up  to  about  2,000  missiles  and 
silos  for  survivability  the  cost  would  be 
about  $9.3  billion.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  go  ahead  with  Safeguard  and  include 
the  additional  MSR's,  the  cost  would  run 
about  $5.2  billion.  Those  are  the  figures 
that  are  available. 

I  mentioned  the  Minuteman. 

Another  approach  is  to  go  to  a  hard 
rock  silo. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  same  thing. 
Does  that  Include  new  radars,  a  new  de- 
sign, or  just  one  radar,  as  it  is  now? 

Mr,  JACKSON  I  believe  it  is  based  on 
the  same  philosophy  that  we  are  apply- 
ing now. 

One  alternative  to  ABM  is  to  go  to  the 
hard  rock  silo.  What  we  would  do  instead 
of  relying  on  'deleted)  PSI  is  that  we 
would  go  to  (deleted)  PSI.  However,  with 
respect  to  the  (deleted)  PSI's,  or  hard 
rot*"  silos,  as  accuracy  of  adversary  mis- 
siles improves,  violence  is  done  to  the 
hardening.  Hardening  can  be  overcome 
by  improving  accuracy. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  get  down  to 
the  fundamental  question,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  provide  for  a  defensive  system  that 
will  still  give  us  a  credible  deterrent, 
rather  than  substantially  augment  our 
offensive  systems  which  move,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  treated  by  the  Russians  as  pro- 
vocative and  more  destabilizing  than  our 
defensive  ABM.  If  we  are  interested  in 
successful  SALT  talks  we  should  favor 
the  defense  alternative  at  this  stage, 
rather  than  more  nuclear  offensive  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  nonclassified  testimony.  Dr. 
Herbert  York  and  Dr.  Ruina,  both  of 
whom  have  had  a  long  association  with 
this  policy,  testified  that  they  believed 
the  improved  accuracy  of  the  vehicle — 
that  is  the  reentry  vehicle — would  in- 
crease to  the  point  where  our  silo  or  any 
fixed  Minutemen  was  obsolescent;  and 
they  believed  that  none  of  the  Senator's 
alternatives  was  proper,  even  if  it  were 
hardened.  I  believe  they  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  The  alternative 
that  seemed  to  be  in  their  minds  was  to 
make  this  mobile — either  mobile  in  the 
sea.  as  with  additional  Polaris  or  similar 
to  that,  or  mobile  on  land,  on  something 
like  railroad  cars.  In  other  words,  what 
they  were  saying  is  that  what  you  are 
doing  in  putting  in  a  Safeguard  is  to  try 
to  protect  an  obsolescent  system,  and 
they  thought  this  was  a  very  bad  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  interesting,  be- 
cause when  Dr.  York  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services — and  I 
think  Senators  who  were  present  will 
corroborate  it — a  month  or  two  ago,  his 
position  was  that  if  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  SS-9  and  if  the  Soviets 
go  on  to  these  projected  figures,  then  it 


would  be  better  to  have  more  Minute- 
man,  more  Polaris. 

I  think  the  effect  of  what  he  had  to 
say  is  that  what  you  need  is  an  active 
dcrcnsc 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Dr.  York? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  the  burden 
of  his  argument. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  understand 
that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  very  simple.  It  is 
that  you  cannot  provide  security  solely 
and  simply  by  hardening.  If  you  rely 
solely  on  digging  a  hole  big  enough  for 
protection,  you  would  not  get  it.  That  is 
what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator 
talks  about  protection,  this  point  about 
the  hardening,  are  we  assuming  that  the 
premise  is  that  we  have  to  take  the  first 
blow?  Is  that  what  we  are  talking  about? 
Or  are  we  talking  about  hardening  of 
our  silos,  of  our  own  offensive  missiles? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  talking  about 
providing  protection  for  our  offensive 
missiles. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
opposition  is  anticipating  that  the  best 
kind  of  defense  is  our  offense  and  wait 
to  be  hit  first? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  think  that  what 
we  are  saying,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  so  ably  stated 
on  the  day  before  yesterday,  is  that  the 
President  should  have  the  additional  op- 
tion of  being  able  to  protect  our  deter- 
rent by  having  an  active  defense. 

Por  example,  he  should  not  be  in  the 
position,  if  a  couple  of  missiles  come 
over,  that  he  must  shoot  the  works  at 
whoever  is  shooting  the  missiles  at  us. 
The  missiles  might  be  coming  from  some 
secondaiy  nuclear  power — not  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  want  to  give  the  President  that 
additional  option,  which  he  should  have, 
and  which,  in  fact,  should  be  of  some 
reassurance  to  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

So  we  continue  to  address  ourselves 
now  to  the  basic  question  of  what  we  do 
about  this  growing  adversary  nuclear 
missile  threat  in  the  time  frame  of  the 
niid-1970's  and  beyond.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  sensible  move  here 
is  an  act  of  defense — to  add  protection 
of  Minuteman.  This  is  precisely  what  is 
proposed  in  Safeguard  Phase  I. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  I  may  just  finish 
this  presentation,  I  shall  try  to  be  gen- 
erous about  yielding  time. 

Now,  suppose  the  Soviets  continue  to 
increase  the  RV  threat.  If  they  build  up 
beyond  1,100  and  go  up  to  almost  1,400 
reentry  vehicles,  we  could  then  add  four 
more  missile  site  radars,  whlcli  would 
cost  $700  million — still  maintaining  the 
200  minimum  survivable  Minutemen. 

Now,  here  is  an  interesting  point.  If  the 
Russians  continued  to  pursue  their  three 
warhead  configuration  of  5  megatons 
each  it  would  cost  the  Soviets  S3. 6  bil- 
lion to  neutralize  this  step  of  defense 
which  we  could  make  at  a  cost  of  $700 
million. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  be  sure  we  un- 
derstand, I  went  as  high  as  600  SS-9s 
in  my  extrapolation.  The  weakest  testi- 
mony Dr.  Poster  gave  was  his  effort  to 
justify  the  SS-9  cost.  We  have  no  idea 
of  what  is  the  missile  cost  to  the  Rus- 
sians.  As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  pointed  out,  we  do  not  know  the  de- 
tails. There  is  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  it.  Actually,  they  can  sell  $io 
billion  worth  of  oil  for  10  percent  less, 
and  can  charge  it  off  as  a  political  ex- 
pense. So  I  challenge  anything  about 
what  they  would  do  that  has  to  do  with 
the  dollar  value  of  a  ruble  under  their 
system. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  without  interruption,  and 
I  think  that  under  the  circumstances  we 
should  have  the  same  privilege  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  respect  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Utah  has  stated.  I 
asked  if  I  could  keep  the  floor,  and  then 
agreed  not  to  keep  the  floor. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  time  I  have 
been  engaged  in  this  debate.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  was  not  present  all  the 
time  I  spoke.  If  he  does  not  object,  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Senator  from  Utah  ob- 
jects. But  I  will  not  interrupt  again. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  say,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  has  not  partici- 
pated in  these  discussions  in  those  two 
special  committees,  we  become  more  con- 
fused by  interruptions.  It  is  much  easier 
for  us  to  hear  the  story  out. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  just  say  that 
if  the  Soviets  go  on  building  up  the 
threat,  electing  to  take  that  course,  we 
will  have  to  add  to  the  Safeguard  system. 
But  what  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  in  terms  of  relative 
resources,  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
a  verj'  dear  price.  I  do  not  care  whether 
at  any  given  stage  it  is  measured  as  $3 
billion  versus  our  $700  million.  The  key 
point  is  that  it  costs  much  less  to  add 
protection  to  Minuteman  by  an  ABM 
than  it  costs  the  Russians  to  try  to  offset 
the  ABM.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  GNP  is 
one-half  of  ours. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ABM  system,  the  big  argu- 
ment that  was  made  before  one  com- 
mittee, the  committee  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  is  that 
the  Soviets  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources that  we  have  and  that  there  is 
a  real  need  in  the  Sonet  Union  to  cut 
back  on  some  of  these  costs  in  the  mili- 
tary area;  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  good 
chance  to  reach  an  agreement  to  reduce 
or  limit  nuclear  weapons. 

I  would  hope  that  is  true.  In  any  event, 
the  Safeguard  ABM  is  a  signal  to  the 
Russians  that  the  prospect  is  poor  that 
they  can  ever  remove  our  second-strike 
capability.  Por  we  can  offset  their  big 
offense  investments  with  relatively 
cheaper  defense  arrangements.  That  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  so-called 
Panofsky  chart,  which  I  hope  the  over- 
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lays  I  have  provided  have  helped  make 
clear. 

The  basic  question  that  the  Senate  has 
to  decide  is  what  means  we  are  going  to 
recommend  to  protect  the  minimum 
number  of  survivable  Minutemen  we 
must  have  to  assure  deterrence  and  pre- 
vent a  thermonuclear  holocaust.  That  is 
the  issue. 

I  submit  that  it  is  far  better  to  provide 
for  an  active  defense — at  least  at  this 
point  in  history — than  to  go  to  more  of- 
fensive weapons  or  to  rely  on  hardening 
at  this  time.  That  is  really  the  nub  of 
the  issue. 

The  big  argument  is  made,  "Let  us 
research  the  ABM  some  more."  Well,  if 
we  were  not  deploying  the  ABM  at  the 
present  time,  if  the  President  had  not 
recommended  it,  the  argument  almost 
certainly  would  be  that  'We  have  been 
researching  this  since  1956;  when  are  we 
going  to  deploy  it?"  Would  that  not  be 
the  argument? 

The  suggestion  is  that  we  go  out  and 
do  some  more  research — put  Phase  I  of 
Safeguard  at  Kwajalein.  It  will  cost — 
check  this  figure  carefully,  because  this 
gels  to  the  heart  of  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion—$2,165,000,000  to  go  to  Kwajalein. 
We  can  go  to  the  two  sites  in  North  Da- 
kota and  Montana — which  is  part  of  a 
continuing  R.  &  D.  effort — for  $2.1  bil- 
lion. Bear  in  mind  that  after  we  have 
invested  all  that  money  at  Kwajalein,  if 
we  decide  to  go  ahead  with  Safeguard, 
we  will  then  have  to  spend  $2.1  billion 
all  over  again  here  in  the  States. 

In  addition,  by  reverting  to  R.  &  D., 
we  are  going  to  incur  a  nonrecoverable 
loss  of  over  $300  million  in  termination 
of  production  of  components  that  were 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  want  to  make  clear  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

The  proposal  to  limit  the  Safeguard 
program  to  research  and  development 
and  testing  on  Kwajalein  is  not  a  com- 
promise. It  is  a  defeat  for  the  program. 
Obviously,  after  all  of  that  is  gotten  into 
place  out  there  in  the  Pacific  it  would 
hardly  be  defending  strategic  sites.  It 
would  be  defending  those  atolls  which 
have  no  strategic  importance  at  this 
point  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  going  ahead 
with  Phase  I  as  recommended  by  the 
President,  we  would  be  providing  protec- 
tion for  two  sites,  one  at  Malstrom  and 
the  other  at  Grand  Fork,  with  150 
Minuteman  missiles  in  each  wing,  a  total 
of  300  Minuteman  missiles. 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  pay  such 
a  high  price  simply  for  the  symbolism  of 
taking  Safeguard  out  of  the  country? 
This  step  would  also  delay  deployment 
of  Safeguard  for  at  least  2  years. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Admiral 
Rickover  said  that  after  all  the  R.  &  D.  in 
the  final  analysis  the  only  way  to  find  out 
if  something  will  work  is  to  haul  off  and 
make  one  of  them.  We  talk  about  R.  &  D. 
but  the  T.  &  E.,  testing  and  evaluation, 
have  been  left  out.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body can  argue  logically  that  we  can  do  it 
better  than  in  place  at  the  sites. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  made 


a  very  good  point.  I  wish  to  follow  that 
up.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had 
this  argument.  I  have  been  involved  in 
national  security  since  I  was  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  I  was  on  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  In  1949 
we  had  to  make  a  decision  on  whether  or 
not  to  go  ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
I  was  one  of  five  men  on  the  subcommit- 
tee appointed  by  the  late  Brien  McMa- 
hon  to  make  a  recommendation.  We  were 
operating  in  an  environment  where  every 
member  of  the  prestigious  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission — the  only  one  absent  was 
Dr.  Glerm  Seaborg — recommended  that 
we  not  go  ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
and  for  the  same  kind  of  reason  heard 
now  in  opposing  going  forward  with  the 
ABM. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  story.  Our  sub- 
committee recommended  that  we  go 
ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb.  The 
gentlemen  who  were  opposed  were  a 
'Who's  Who  of  American  Scientists." 
As  things  turned  out,  the  Soviet  H-bomb 
test  came  about  the  same  time  as  ours  at 
Eniwetok  and  was  also  a  successful  one. 

I  do  not  get  excited  when  scientists 
recommend  this  or  that.  One  can  find 
distinguished  scientists  on  all  sides  of  a 
question.  I  find  them  more  reliable  when 
their  opinions  are  on  matters  of  their 
own  disciplines,  rather  than  on  morals 
or  theology. 

The  argument  is  made  we  should  re- 
search the  ABM  more.  What  we  have 
done  historically  for  certain  key  weapons 
systems  is  to  move  concurrently  with  re- 
search and  development  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  start  production  on  the 
other. 

That  is  what  we  did  with  the  success- 
ful Polaris  system.  I  was  one  of  the 
movers  on  the  Polaris  system  to  get  the 
program  going.  We  were  told  it  would  not 
work.  We  heard  that  argument  over  and 
over  again,  the  same  argument  now  be- 
ing made  against  the  ABM.  I  must  say 
it  was  a  little  embarrassing  to  find  that 
shot  after  shot  of  the  Polaris  nussile 
they  were  firing  from  that  sf>ecial  ship 
that  was  rigged  up,  proved  to  be  one  dud 
after  another. 

I  suppose  it  is  pertinent  on  this  day  to 
remark  that  we  were  not  exactly  proud 
of  Vanguard  because  of  its  blowing  up 
on  the  launch  pad — our  first  effort  in 
space.  But  did  that  mean  we  would  not 
launch  a  rocket?  If  we  listened  to  the 
timid  ones,  we  would  have  abandoned 
the  effort.  I  remember  that  period  after 
the  Russians  successfully  orbited  sput- 
nik in  October  1957.  Then,  in  December, 
we  had  a  total  failure  and  could  not  get 
off  the  launch  pad.  We  had  the  same 
thing  with  Polaris.  Do  we  want  to  talJc 
about  Titan?  It  was  one  failure  after 
another  at  the  start. 

With  respect  to  Polaris  and  Titan  we 
imdertook  research  and  development  and 
testing  at  the  same  time  as  we  manu- 
factured and  commenced  to  deploy  these 
strategic  systems.  That  is  what  is  now 
called  for  vdth  the  ABM. 

Do  Senators  want  to  do  research  and 
development  and  have  a  weapons  sys- 
tem deployed  in  the  Kwajalein  Islands 
where  it  has  no  strategic  value,  or.  do  the 
research  and  buUd  the  PAR  and  put  it 
in  at  those  two  sites  in  North  Dakota 


and  Montana  where  we  can  help  defend 
300  Minuteman  missiles? 

I  submit  that  the  Kwajalein  proposal 
does  not  make  sense  if  you  are  interested 
in  saving  time  and/or  money.  You  are 
going  to  spend  the  $2.1  billion  in  Kwaj- 
alein in  research  and  development  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

I  wish  to  touch  on  one  or  two  other 
matters.  All  this  talk  about  the  MSR 
and  how  vulnerable  it  is,  is  completely 
understandable.  It  has  an  overpressure 
limit  of  (deleted)  PSI  as  against  (de- 
leted) PSI.  But  what  the  critics  are  not 
saying  to  you  is  that  we  have  those  radars 
heavily  guarded  and  that  while  we  have 
an  85-percent  reliability  with  Sprint,  the 
system  is  going  to  be  designed  so  that 
interceptors  which  fail  will  be  replaced 
immediately  by  other  interceptors.  When 
one  Sprint  fails,  another  comes  in  after- 
ward. This  tactic  is  known  as  shoot- 
look-shoot.  With  118  Sprints  you  should 
have  a  capability  of  intercepting  100 
warheads. 

One  thing  that  is  not  usually  men- 
tioned by  the  opponents  of  ABM  and 
explains  why  the  numbers  are  so  classi- 
fied is  that  the  enemy  does  not  know 
which  of  our  MSR's  we  are  going  to  de- 
fend. He  would  have  to  shoot  at  all  of 
our  MSR's.  He  has  to  shoot  at  all  of  them 
because  he  does  not  know  which  ones  are 
going  to  be  defended.  That  gives  us 
added  capability  of  being  able  to  knock 
down  the  adversary'  warheads  coming  in. 

Obviously,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
problem  of  defending  our  cities  against 
any  large  attack  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
All  the  opponent  has  to  do  is  get  one 
warhead  through  on  a  city  and  they 
have  got  it.  We  are  talking  about  defend- 
ing cities  and  hard-point  sites.  We  are 
not  talking  about  apples  and  apples;  we 
are  talking  about  apples  and  oranges. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  defend- 
ing Minuteman  sites  is  not  knocking 
down  all  of  the  adversary's  incoming 
missiles  or  warheads,  but  to  have  enough 
missiles  and  warheads  intercepted  so 
that  we  could  expect  a  minimum  sur- 
vivable force  of   (deleted)    Mmuteman. 

If  one  listens  to  all  the  scientists  he 
will  get  as  many  answers  as  there  are 
questions.  But  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
effectiveness  of  this  ABM  system  to  give 
us  this  minimimi  deterrent  figure  of  (de- 
leted) Minutemen  during  the  time  frame 
we  are  talking  about. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  important  that  we 
recognize  the  crucial  problem  of  lead- 
time  in  developing  an  ABM  system.  We 
are  talking  about  5  years.  If  we  fool 
around  and  delay  until  1976  or  1977  we 
are  going  to  be  in  a  serious  situation. 

Personally,  I  am  confident  that  the 
President  is  going  to  be  in  a  lot  stronger 
position  when  he,  through  his  represent- 
atives, sits  down  with  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators on  arms  control,  if  the  Senate  has 
voted  to  give  him  the  authority  to  move 
ahead  with  Safeguard  phase  I. 

Negotiations  on  arms  control  are  going 
to  be  a  long,  drawn-out  affair.  Let  us  not 
kid  ourselves. 

Some  people  have  said  that  there  has 
been  a  heavy  emphasis  in  the  ABM  dis- 
cussion on  the  nature  of  the  Russian 
leaders,  and  that  It  is  old  hat  to  talk 
about  Soviet  leadership. 
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Well,  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  study- 
ing Soviet  leadership.  I  think  that  a  good 
lawyer  or  a  good  businessman  would 
want  to  know  something  about  his  ad- 
versary. He  would  want  to  know  what  he 
is  up  to.  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  if 
we  read  carefully  into  the  reports  from 
outstanding  Western  analysts  of  Soviet 
developments,  we  will  find  that  the  men 
in  control  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  a 
hard-boiled,  unpredictable  bunch,  know- 
ing little  of  foreign  reality.  They  are  not 
sure  of  themselves.  Anything  can  hap- 
pen. If  Senators  have  any  doubts  about 
it,  ask  Marshal  Tito,  or  Luigi  Longo. 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Italy.  I  think  we  are  in  a  very  dangerous 
period  with  that  sort  of  leadership  in  the 
Soviet  Politburo. 

That  is  why  many  experts  missed  the 
boat  on  the  intervention  by  Russia  intx) 
Czechoslovakia.  We  cannot  find  any 
basis  for  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  in  any- 
thing written  by  Marx  or  Lenin.  In  fact, 
Stalin's  Foreign  Minister,  Litvinov,  in 
1937,  denounced  the  idea  of  unilateral 
inteirVfihtion  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  these  matters. 

Now  there  is  the  situation  along  the 
Sino-Soviet  frontier,  where  the  Russians 
have  deployed  their  grounds  forces  more 
and  more  alonn  that  frontier. 

We  face  a  critical  situation  in  central 
Exirope.  with  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  pressures  on  Yu- 
goslavia and  Rumania.  We  also  face  a 
potentially  explosive  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  Israelis,  in  the  defense  of  their 
area,  may  be  turning  out  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  there 
can  be  a  blowup  in  any  of  those  regions, 
and  others  I  have  not  mentioned,  spilling 
over  into  a  wider  area,  and  involving  us 
more  directly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  comment  on  the  observation  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  many 
essential  components  have  not  been 
tested? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  shall  do  that,  as 
soon  as  I  finish  this  point. 

I  do  not  want  my  country  or  the  Presi- 
dent, should  there  be  a  blowup  in  any 
of  the  areas  I  have  mentioned,  to  be 
faced  with  the  situation  where  the  op- 
tions would  be  limited  to  doing  nothing 
or  to  launching  offensive  weapons.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  we  take  the  precau- 
tionary steps  to  provide  protection  for  a 
second-strike  force,  and  to  give  our  Pres- 
ident what  Senator  Prouty  so  well  de- 
scribed as  the  third  option. 

Now  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  about  full- 
scale  tests,  first  of  all,  going  back,  we 
have  had  the  intercepts  with  Nike-Zeus. 
We  have  not  had  intercepts  with  the 
follow-on  Spartan  but  we  have  had,  I 
think,  six  out  of  10  firings  of  Spartan 

which  were  successful  and 

Mr.  TOWER.  Seven  out  of  10  counted 
successfully  through  yesterday. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  with  the  events 
of  yesterday,  seven  have  been  successful 
But  these  did  not  involve  intercepts. 
Contrary  to  some  statements  made  re- 


cently, an  MSR  has  been  built  and  oper- 
ated successfully  at  Kwajalein.  We  can- 
not have  a  full-scale,  integrated  test  for 
the  full  system  until  probably  about  1971 
or  1972, 1  believe. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  wait  until  we 
complete  the  full  integrated  testing  or 
move  concurrently  with  testing  and  pro- 
duction as  we  did  with  Polaris  and  Ti- 
tan, and  as  we  move  with  every  impor- 
tant weapon?  The  Sprint  tests  at  White 
Sands,  N.  Mex.,  have  been  highly  success- 
ful. Thus  we  have  to  take  certain  risks, 
just  as  our  astronauts  on  Apollo  11  are 
taking  risks  on  their  way  to  the  moon 
at  this  very  moment. 

If  we  wait  untU  we  have  a  full  test, 
then  we  will  be  doing  the  very  thing  we 
seem  to  object  to,  we  will  be  deploying 
a  system  that  is  not  up  to  date.  What 
we  are  aiming  at  is  1974  or  1975  when 
we  see  the  possibility,  based  now,  not  on 
speculation  but  on  undisputed  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  estimates,  that  our 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  will  have 
(deleted)  SS-9's  with  a  capability  of  a 
little  over  1,000  reentry  vehicles. 

That  is  not  dreamed  up  out  of  thin 
air  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Those  are  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  estimates. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  components 
of  the  system  have  been  tested  except 
the  perimeter  acquisition  radar? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  But 
that  was  not  the  question  posed  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  asked  if  it  had  been 
tested  on  an  integrated  basis.  That  has 
not  been  done  yet,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pleted until  1972. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    The    Senator    from 
Washington  will  recaU  that  even  before 
this,  he  knew  it,  but  we  had  four  prom- 
inent scientists   before   the  committee, 
two  for  the  ABM  and  two  against.  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  all  four  ex- 
pressly asked  and  all  four  agreed  that  of 
all  the  possible  ABM  systems  we  could 
consider  now,  this  was  by  far  the  one 
that  was  more  developed  and  the  best 
one.  The  Senator  recalls  that? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  agree, 
based  on  his  experience  from  the  stEind- 
point  of  a  legislator,  with  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  am  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  opposed  going 
ahead  with  the  old  Nike-Zeus.  I  stated 
to  the  Senator  that  I  was  not  satisfied 
that  enough  had  been  done,  but  I  am 
convinced  in  light  of  the  work  that  has 
been  completed  and  the  outstanding  re- 
search effort  made  and  the  tests  made, 
prudence  tells  me  that  we  should  go 
ahead  with  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call— I  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  arrived  in  the  Chamber 
lately — that  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
closed  session,  when  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  we  had  a  very 
fine  debate  which  was  aided  by  knowl- 
edgeable Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  on  each  side  of  the  question,  of  a 


deployment  earlier  than  now.  The  Sena- 
tor recalls  that  he  and  I  were  both  op- 
posed, at  the  time,  solely  on  the  ground 
of  the  stage  of  development  in  which  it 

was  then 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Following  tlirough  on 
that,  with  the  Senator's  vast  experience, 
does  he  consider  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  we  are  now  discussing  to  be  as 
far  along  in  the  progressive  field  they  all 
have  to  pass  through — and  bear  in  mind, 
too,  the  objective;  namely,  the  date  of 
need,  which  means  the  1970's — is  this  as 
far  along  now,  relatively,  as  was  Polaris 
or  any  of  the  others  that  the  Senator 
is  familiar  with?  What  is  the 
comparison? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  best  way  I  can 
respond  to  that  question  is  that  we  have 

spent  much  more  time  and  eCfort^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  money. 
Mr.   JACKSON.   And   money   on   the 
ABM  than  we  did  on  Polaris  and  on  the 
ICBM  programs  in  general. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  light  of  all  the 
factors,  and  we  have  to  consider  every- 
thing, prudence  tells  me,  as  I  look  at  tiiis 
chart  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  estimates,  that  we  have  to  do 
something  to  assure  an  adequate  deter- 
rent in  this  1974-75  time  frame.  As  I 
look  at  it,  at  this  point  in  time,  we  either 
build  more  offensive  weapons  or  ;)ro- 
vide  for  an  active  defense.  I  must  submit 
that  active  defense  makes  sense  to  me, 
and  it  is  the  moderate,  less  provocative 
path. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  Russians  have  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience in  this  area  of  missile  defense. 
They  were  able  to  get  data  that  we  were 
not  able  to  get. 

The  Soviets  broke  a  voluntary  nuclear 
test  btm  moratorium  in  September  of 
1961  by  setting  off  a  60-megaton  bomb. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  an  adversary 
that  plays  imder  ordinary  rules. 

The  information  that  the  Soviets  re- 
ceived from  that  test  has  been  invalu- 
able to  them  in  designing  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, because  of  the  information  ihey 
obtained  on  effects.  Shortly  after  that, 
in  the  fall  of  1961,  they  proceeded  to 
use  live  warheads  in  connection  \rith 
the  testing  of  one  of  their  first  ABM's, 
and  they  undertook  a  follow-up  test  in 
1962.  Right  after  that,  they  started  de- 
ploying their  ABM  system,  which  is  called 
the  Galosh  system. 

The  inference  is  commonly  made  that 
the  Russians  have  stopped  working  on 
their  ABM  system.  The  intelligence  in- 
formation, as  of  yesterday,  is  that  they 
have  a  vigorous  program.  They  have 
done  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now.  They 
did  their  R.  &  D.  right  on  the  sites.  They 
got  invaluable  information  through  de- 
ployment at  the  Moscow  sites. 

What  did  they  pause  for?  They  are 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  follow- 
on  system  to  the  Galosh.  We  do  not 
know  the  details  of  it,  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  will  provide  not  only  area  de- 
fense, which  the  Galosh  does,  but  It 
will  involve  point  defense,  as  the  Sprint 
system  does.  So  they  have  a  very  vigor- 
ous program  in  this  field. 
In  short,  the  Russians  had  all  this 
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valuable  information  from  breaking  the 
test  moratoriimi,  which  we  cannot  ob- 
tain because  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  and 
the  prohibition  against  the  testing  of 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  atmosphere. 
They  have  all  that  added  information. 

I  wanted  to  emphasize  the  point  be- 
cause the  Senate  should  not  get  the  idea 
that  they  have  abandoned  their  missile 
defense  program.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  pause  while  they  are  approaching 
their  follow-on  system.  I  was  advised, 
as  of  yesterday,  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  very  vigorous  ABM  program  imder 
way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  one  or 
two  other  questions.  This  is  also  my 
comment  at  this  point.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  measured  this  matter 
and  considered  it  a  long  time,  I  know. 
The  Senator  says  it  is  safe  to  do  this 
as  others  have  had  a  considerable  start. 
What  is  in  the  bill  for  the  ABM  is  really 
an  intermediate  step  between  what  we 
ordinarily  call  research  and  develop- 
ment and  actual,  full  deployment.  Does 
not  that  characterize  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  It  is  a  phased  approach. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  phased  approach  to 
actual  deployment,  before  we  reach  the 
point  where  it  is  almost  that  interme- 
diate step  now  or  nothing,  as  far  as 
getting  results  is  concerned? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fundamental 
point  that  more  research  and  develop- 
ment is  needed  in  order  to  fully  integrate 
the  components,  and  that  we  can  do  that 
in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas.  Why 
should  we  waste  that  money  in  Kwajalein 
when  we  know  that  with  Safeguard  de- 
ployment there  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  defend  any  part  of  America's  deter- 
rent, the  Minuteman? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  will  be  my  last 
question  on  this  point.  If  I  may  put  it 
this  way.  based  on  my  obsen-ation  of  this 
matter  over  the  years,  I  believe  we  have 
reached  the  point,  with  reference  to  the 
deterrence  of  large  missiles  and  the  So- 
viet potential,  with  respect  to  which  I 
am  disappointed  as  compared  with  3 
years  ago.  where  we  had  better  get 
ready.  We  pray  the  time  will  not  come, 
but  we  had  better  get  ready  for  the  worst 
in  the  mid-1970's.  This  is  the  best  sys- 
tem we  have.  All  of  them  are  faulty.  It 
is  in  the  intermediate  stage  now.  We 
must  move  forward  or  more  or  less  just 
stop  it  in  its  tracks. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  Soviet  threats 
to  other  elements  of  our  deterrent.  I 
have  not  discussed  the  threat  to  our  B-52 
force  and  the  threat  to  our  Polaris  force. 

I  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  We  now  find,  through 
estimates  of  the  CIA,  that  the  Soviets 
have  operational  or  imder  construction, 
'deleted)  class  submarines,  meaning 
Polaris-type  submarines  with  16  laimch- 
er?  According  to  oflScial  estimates,  we 
mu.st  assume  that  by  the  1974-75  time 
period  the  Soviets  will  have  more  than 
the  41  Polaris-type  submarines  which  we 
will  have.  The  threat  on  the  part  of  their 
Polaris  to  our  SAC  bomber  sites  is 
obvious. 


I  also  want  to  remind  you  of  the  letter 
from  Admiral  Rickover,  in  which  he 
warns  about  the  threat  to  the  Polaris  in 
the  mid-1970's. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  How  many  Polaris  sub- 
marines do  we  have  under  construction? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  None.  We  have  no  Po- 
laris submarines  under  construction  or 
planned.  In  1968,  we  put  out  six  sub- 
marines all  of  one  nuclear-attack  class. 
In  the  same  year  the  Soviets  put  out 
about  three  times  as  many  submarines 
including  a  new  type  ballistic-missile 
submarine  as  well  as  several  new  types 
of  nuclear  attack  submarines.  They  are 
now  experimenting  with  six  new  classes 
of  submarines. 

Admiral  Rickover  pointed  out  this 
problem  and  the  seriousness  of  it. 

So  what  do  we  see  here  as  we  look  at 
the  record?  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  men- 
tion these  things.  I  wsuit  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
arms.  But  we  need  to  know  the  facts. 
The  threat,  as  we  look  into  the  1970's,  is 
not  just  to  the  Minuteman,  but  the  So- 
viets are  moving  ahead  on  capabilities 
which  threaten  the  other  elements  of  our 
deterrent,  the  Polaris  and  the  B-52. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  Senator  any  in- 
formation as  to  why,  on  June  21,  1968, 
Dr.  John  Foster  came  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and,  in 
eflfect,  recommended  slowing  up  on  the 
Polaris  submarine  program  until  1974,  at 
which  time  he  said  we  would  be  able  to 
build  good  ones,  whereas  at  the  same  time 
classified  evidence  showed  the  Russians 
were  building  'deleted)  a  year  as  com- 
pared with  our  five  or  six?  I  wonder  why 
the  Defense  Department  took  that  atti- 
tude when  the  Polaris  has  been  our  major 
deterrent  to  any  war.  A  deterrent  is  a  far 
greater  defense.  I  would  rather  prevent 
an  enemy  missile  from  starting  it  than 
try  to  stop  it  after  it  gets  here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cannot  speak  for  Dr. 
Foster,  but  I  can  point  out  that  in  Jime 
1968  we  did  not  have  the  estimates  I  ob- 
tained as  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  in  print. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  we  do  not  discover 
all  these  submarines  at  once.  The  Senator 
has  followed  these  intelligence  estimates, 
and  he  knows  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing. 
(Deleted.) 

Let  me  further  respond  to  the  Senator 
by  saying  I  do  not  know  whether  at  this 
point  in  time  it  is  advisable  to  go  ahead 
with  more  Polaris  submarines  or  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  provide  more  attack- 
type  submarines.  I  am  not  advocating 
more  ofifensive  systems  at  this  stage;  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  protect  our  de- 
terrent. As  I  understand  strategy,  one 
of  the  steps  proposed  is  to  provide  more 
attack  submarines  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  going  after  us. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  need,  nec- 
essarily, more  Polaris  submarines  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  David 
Harum's  philosophy  was  as  practical  as 
that  of  Dr.  John  Foster.  David  Hartmi 
said: 


Do  unto  others  as  they  would  do  unto  you, 
and  do  It  first. 

Dr.  Poster  says: 

Let  them  knock  the  daylights  out  of  us, 
and  then,  if  we  have  any  retaliatory  power 
left,  we  win  do  what  we  can  with  It. 

That  is  stupicf  and  unsound  philosophy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  must  say,  the  accusa- 
tion has  been  made  that  by  going  ahead 
with  the  ABM,  you  accelerate  the  arms 
race.  On  the  contrary,  even  the  Russians 
do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  say  the  Sen- 
ator said  that,  I  am  saying  that  certainly 
it  is  far  less  provocative  to  take  defen- 
sive steps  to  protect  key  parts  of  your 
deterrent.  I  think  this  is  the  sensible 
course.  It  is  the  first  course,  in  any  event, 
to  take,  to  give  protection  to  your  de- 
terrent. This  is  less  provocative  than  to 
keep  adding  on  and  on  to  your  offensive 
systems. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
ABM  disturbs  the  Russians  particularly, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  not  the  view 
of  a  lot  of  the  ABM  opponents,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Defense  Department 
is  also  trying  to  stop  the  development  of 
the  noiseless  atomic  submarine. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knows  we 
have  recently  taken  care  of  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  they  will  not  release 
the  money.  They  will  do  as  they  have 
done  before  when  we  liave  instructed 
them  to  do  something  to  improve  the 
Polaris  submarine — they  have  held  up 
anywhere  from  18  to  22  months  before 
they  let  it  get  started. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  had  fights, 
and  we  have  won  those  fights.  We  got 
the  money  released  that  Admiral  Rick- 
over needed.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
if  someone  tries  to  knock  out  the  sub- 
marines we  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  will. 

Mr.  JACKISON.  At  this  point,  I  am 
worried  about  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  the 
Defense  Department.  I  am  concerned 
about  what  Congress  will  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  it  was  not  the  professional  Navy 
men  who  opposed  this  sub;  it  was  the 
civilian  leadership,  and  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  civilian  leadership.  In  any 
case,  we  have  always  been  sympathetic, 
as  the  Senator  knows. 

I  wanted  to  expand  on  what  the  Sena- 
tor said  on  projecting  what  the  Russian 
capabilities  can  be;  and  I  think  we  must 
always  think  not  in  terms  of  w^hat  we 
think  they  might  do,  but  what  we  know 
dam  well  they  can  do  if  they  choose  to 
do  it. 

Based  on  that,  we  are  either  going  to 
have  to  have  a  defensive  system  by  the 
midseventies,  or  have  more  offensive  mis- 
siles. 

If  nothing  else,  the  cost  exchange 
should  make  Senators  want  to  opt  for  the 
defensive  system,  and  also  because  it  is 
the  system  least  provocative.  Talking 
about  escalation  of  the  arms  race,  if,  in 
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the  course  of  the  arms  race,  In  order  to 
stay  secure  we  have  to  start  ordering 
more  offensive  missiles,  is  every  Senator 
going  to  object  to  that,  too,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  might  escalate  the  arms 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CXXJPER.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question 
on  the  subject  of  submarines,  because  I 
think  we  all  want  to  get  the  facts. 

I  heard  the  Senator  say  that  (deleted) 
Y-class  submarines 

Mr.  JACKSON.  (Deleted)  Y-class,  re- 
ferring to  Polaris-type  submarines. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Did  the  Senator  say  they 
had  been  launched? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  said— let  me  state  it 
very  clearly — the  Soviet  Union  h&s  opera- 
tional or  under  construction 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  many? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  i  Deleted '  Y-class  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  there  been  a  change 
since  May  22? 

Mr  JACKSON.  Yes.  This  is  informa- 
tion I  obtained  yesterday. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  testimony  given  by 
Secretary  Laird  on  May  22,  not  quite  2 
months  ago,  and  I  from  page  9 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  have  given  the 
new  figures.  That  is  what  concerns  some 
of  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  intelligence  dis- 
covered this  in  2  months? 

Secretary  Laird  talking  about  Y-class 
submarines,  said: 

We  now  know  this  submarine  ...  Is  in 
full  scale  production,  at  a  very  large  faculty 
near  Archangel 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  speak 
a  little  louder? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will. 

We  now  tnow  this  submarine  designated 
the  Y  class  Is  In  full  scale  production  at  a 
very  large  facility  near  Archangel,  and  pos- 
sibly at  another  smaller  yard.  These  two  fa- 
cilities can  accommodate  a  total  of  12  com- 
plete hulls. 

Two  facilities. 

The  intelligence  community  estimates  that 
the  two  facilities  can  produce  somewhere 
around  eight  submarines  a  year. 

The  two. 

I  think  that  as  production  experience  is 
gathered,  the  rate  of  output  from  these  two 
facilities  might  very  well  Increase  signifi- 
cantly. 

This  is  Secretary  Laird's  testimony  of 
May  22 : 

Eight  or  nine  Y-class  submarines  have  al- 
ready been  launched,  and  several  are  believed 

to  be  operational. 

That  is  all  he  said. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right,  I  will  give 
it  to  the  Senator  straight,  right  out  of  the 
book.  Here  it  is:  Y-class  submarines, 
meaning  Polaris,  under  construction. 
I  deleted  I.  Operational,  (deleted).  Total, 
I  deleted  > . 

Does  the  Senator  want  me  to  continue, 
and  give  all  the  other  figures?  This  is 
from  the  CIA. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Are  you  talking  about 
Y-class  submarines? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Why  did  not  Secretary 
Laird  say  this  on  May  22  ? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  he  had 
the  total  figures.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  that,  just  that 
he  did  not  give  the  total. 

Mr.  COOPER.  He  said  "Our  intelli- 
gence tells  us,"  and  this  is  all  we  got. 
He  talked  about  the  capacity  of  produc- 
tion as  12  a  year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Apd  that  eight  or  nine 
have  been  launched.  I  do  not  under- 
stand; if  their  capacity  is  only  12  a 
year,  and  they  had  only  launched  eight 
or  nine  on  May  22,  where  did  the  addi- 
tional submarines  come  from? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  must 
know  we  do  not  have  an  exact  means  of 
determining  the  output.  We  get  into 
some  very  sensitive  information  here, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  further 
detail,  other  than  to  say  that  we  have 
been  able,  through  going  back  and  ex- 
trapolating the  information,  to  tell  how 
many  are  under  construction  and  about 
how  many  they  can  produce. 

Now,  the  point  is,  we  have  known  for 
a  long  time  they  were  going  for  the 
Polaris,  but  here  are  the  hard  figures. 
and  that  is  my  responsibility,  I  guess,  to 
try  to  respond  to  the  Senator's  question. 
The  Soviets  have  imder  constmction 
(deleted)  Polaris- type  submarines  and 
(deleted)  operational.  I  cannot  speak 
for  Dr.  Poster. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  date  was  this  in- 
formation given? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  July  17.  That  is  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  not  Dr.  Foster; 
it  was  Secretary  Laird  testifying. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  asked  them  to  sup- 
ply me  the  information  as  of  last  night. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Since  that  time,  I 
remember,  in  briefings  by  intelligence, 
the  same  facts  provided  by  Secretary 
Laird  were  given  somewhat  later.  It  is 
amazing  that  in  a  month  the  figures  can 
change  from  eight  to  nine  to  >  deleted  > . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  all  deference,  I  do 
not  think  he  gave  the  Senator  the  total 
of  submarines  operational  or  under  con- 
struction. He  gave  him  the  production 
rate.  Frankly.  I  try  to  ask  the  $64  ques- 
tion in  these  matters. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  it  is  amazing  to  me 
that  at  the  time  the  Secretary  was  pos- 
ing the  threat  against  this  country — and 
I  must  say  he  posed  a  very  grim  threat; 
and  he  made  many  extrapolations  of 
weapons  systems,  but,  curiously  enough, 
with  respect  to  submarines,  he  said,  "This 
is  our  intelligence  as  of  May  22."  It  seems 
to  me  he  would  have  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviets  had  several  more  under  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
was  present  with  the  Senator  trom 
Washington  when  we  were  briefed  on 
this  very  situation,  and  we  were  told 
that  our  intelligence  evaluators  went 
back  over  the  informational  sources  from 
which  they  had  made  their  estimates, 
and  they  foimd  out  that  there  were  more 
under  construction  than  they  had  pre- 
viously thought.  I  heard  that  myself, 
from  the  intelligence  sources  that  were 
briefing  us. 


This  conforms  very  closely  to  infor- 
mation which  I  was  given  prior  to  this 
time,  and  information  which  was  given 
to  the  committee  as  a  whole  in  some  ses- 
sions when  we  had  briefings  by  intel- 
ligence agencies  to  show  what  the  pro- 
gressive thr€at  was  going  to  be. 

One  thing  we  have  been  most  con- 
cerned about  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  Soviet  submarine  force. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
point,  just  to  show  how  these  things 
work,  we  should  bear  this  in  mind.  Just 
a  few  months  ago,  what  was  the  figure 
on  Soviet  starts  of  SS-9  missiles? 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  recall,  it  was  about 
230. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  232.  Now  they 
have  found  new  sites,  and  the  Soviet 
starts  of  SS-9  missiles  are  up  to  'de- 
leted) .  And  that  has  only  been  since  the 
date  in  May  that  the  Senator  mentioned. 

This  has  been  discovered  in  the  last 
30  days.  They  are  up  to  (deleted) 
confirmed  SS-9  launcher  sites. 

This  is  why  I  am  concerned  about  the 
whole  trend  of  strategic  weapon  deploy- 
ment by  the  Soviets — not  only  the  SS-9's, 
but  also  the  Polaris. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  clari- 
fication, testimony  was  given  discussing 
several  types  of  submarines  that  the 
Russians  were  producing,  differentiating 
the  Y-1,  which  was  described  as  a 
Polaris. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  just  plain  Y, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Other  types  of  subma- 
rines which  bear  missiles  were  described, 
but  was  testified  that  they  posed  no 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

Is  the  Senator  speaking  only  of  the 
Polaris  type  which  could  carry  Polaris 
type  missiles,  or  the  smaller  type? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  be  very  clear.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Polaris  type  sub- 
marine with  16  launchers  for  nuclear 
missiles. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  some  60 
air-breathing  missile  submarines  and 
also  some  ballistic  missiles  on  other  nu- 
clear powered  submarines  with  three  to 
six  launchers.  Air  breathers  with  a  range 
of  about  250  nautical  miles  could  be 
used  against  SAC  sites,  command,  and 
control  positions,  or  against  cities. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  speaking 
now  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  its  develop- 
ment. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  addition  to 
the  proposed  anti-ballistic-missile  ."sys- 
tem, there  are  funds  in  the  pending  bill 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  refitting  31  of 
our  Polaris  submarines  to  Poseidon? 
And  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  money  Is 
contained  in  the  bill  to  carrj'  out  the 
program  of  arming  Minutemen  with 
MIRV.  and  also  a  program  to  build  at- 
tack submarines  to  protect  our  Poiaris 
submarine? 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
opponents  support  offensive  systems  as 
an  alternative. 

But  the  Senator  knows  all  of  these  pro- 
grams I  have  just  mentioned  are  in  the 
bill — and  they  are  offensive  weapons. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
we  do  have  in  the  bill  money  for  MIRVing 
both  the  Polaris  missile,  which  we  call 
the  Poseidon,  and  the  MIRVing  of  the 
Minuteman,  which  is  Minuteman  III. 

This  is  not  new.  It  is  being  done.  Money 
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was  authorized  last  year,  as  I  recall. 
Money  is  in  the  measure  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  There  was  money  earlier  for  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  same  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  just  the  other  day.  All  of  it  is 
contained  in  the  Record. 

We  are  not  making  more  in  terms  of 
missiles.  We  may  be  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  on  a  missile,  but  if  some- 
one knocks  out  the  missile  to  begin  with, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
we  have  on  top  of  it.  It  is  dead.  The 
.same  thing  is  true  with  the  nuclear 
submarines,  whether  they  armed  with 
the  Poseidon  or  the  Polaris.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  if  the  submarine  is 
destroyed  before  the  missiles  are  fired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  regarding 
an  inference  I  have  derived  from  the  Sen- 
ator's answer:  The  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  raised  the  pwint  that  the  com- 
ponents of  the  proposed  ABM  missile  sys- 
tem which  were  pointed  to  the  defense 
of  cities  included  radar  and  other  com- 
ponents that  were  inapplicable  for  the 
new  version  and  the  new  purpose  of  con- 
centrating on  the  defense  of  our  strik- 
ing power, 

I  did  not  quite  get  the  Senator's 
;mswer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  outset,  the 
problem  in  trying  to  defend  a  city  is  en- 
tirely different  than  in  trying  to  defend 
a  strategic  site  of  Minutemen  missiles. 

The  point  is  that  when  Sentinel  was 
considered,  the  suggestion  was  that  there 
would  be  this  threat  in  the  midseventies 
ol  50  to  70  Chinese  missiles  coming  at  our 
cities  and  that  they  could  hold  us  hos- 
tage with  that  limited  number  of  mis- 
.siles  and  that  we  could  save  many  mil- 
lions of  people  by  the  utilization  of  the 
Sentinel  system. 

Since  that  time,  two  things  have  hap- 
pened. 

First,  the  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram is  off  schedule.  They  have  not  yet 
deployed  their  IRBM,  although  they  have 
that  capability.  And  they  have  not  yet 
deployed  an  ICBM. 

Second,  we  have  learned  that  the  So- 
\i2ts  are  moving  much  faster  than  had 
been  anticipated  in  numbers  of  SS-9's 
which  pose  a  threat  to  the  Minuteman. 

When  I  defended  the  Sentinel  system 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  June — and  it  is 
good  to  recall  this — I  made  the  point — 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  made 
a  similar  point — that  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem being  designed  was  not  only  for 
cities  but  also  included  the  option  to  deal 
with  the  Minuteman  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  went  into 
.some  detail,  as  I  recall  his  position.  It  is 
much  easier  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
signing an  ABM  system  and  providing  a 
number  of  survivable  Minutemen  to  have 
the  ABM  deployed  in  connection  with  the 
Minuteman  sites.  And  the  reason  is  very 
simple.  If  adversary  missiles  get  through 
and  knock  out  some  of  our  Minutemen, 


we  can  still  save  enough  of  our  missiles 
to  save  the  site.  That  is  not  true,  however, 
with  respect  to  a  city.  If  we  have  one 
ICBM  get  through  to  a  city,  the  city  has 
had  it. 

The  adversary's  problem  with  missiles 
targeted  on  a  Minuteman  site  is  to  get 
a  very  large  number  through. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  make  my  question  quite 
clear.  I  understand  the  new  purpose  of 
the  Safeguard  is  to  defend  our  silos  and 
our  striking  power.  However,  if  I  under- 
stood it  correctly,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  indicated  or  as- 
serted or  at  least  suggested  that  the  re- 
search that  we  have  gone  through  and 
the  components  we  have  developed,  de- 
signed for  an  antiballistic  missile  for  the 
protection  of  cities,  would  not  apply  to 
the  needs  of  an  antiballistic  missile  con- 
centrated on  protecting  our  missile  sites 
and  that  it  would  require  new  research 
and  development  before  we  could  start. 
Was  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
using  money  authorized  and  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1969  for  the  Spartans  and 
Sprints,  as  I  recall,  which  we  are  going 
to  use  in  the  Safeguard  system. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  since  my  name  came 
into  the  discussion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  clear  we  may 
have  to  have  another  closed  session,  so 
as  to  develop  some  of  the  points  now 
brought  up. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  I  know  of  no 
one  with  expertise  knowledge  who  would 
design  the  Spartans  this  way  to  defend 
hard  missile  sites.  Second,  and  as  men- 
tioned in  my  statement,  one  of  the  tech- 
nological reports  created  by  our  orga- 
nization headed  by  that  famous  Army 
missile  man.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
pointed  out  conclusively  that  this  over- 
all system  was  wrong  for  the  defense  of 
missile  sites. 

That  report  is  available  to  us  now. 
We  had  been  trying  to  get  it  for  weeks. 
There  are  others.  We  are  going  to  ana- 
lyze all  the  reports  we  can  obtain,  all  of 
them  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer,  in  detail. 
Regardless  of  how  this  vote  goes.  I  would 
hope  we  could  ultimately  present  that  in- 
formation to  the  Senate. 

It  seems  the  more  we  get  into  such 
discussions,  we  end  up  by  asserting.  "So- 
and-so  said.' 

I  am  ready,  at  a  certain  point,  to  use 
my  own  judgment,  and  not  be  influenced 
by  new  information  given  very  recently 
to  only  a  few.  "Yesterday  we  found  this 
out ;  the  day  before  yesterday  we  received 
this  new  information;  that  of  last  week 
is  obsolete."  If  we  go  along  this  way,  dis- 
covering a  new  danger  to  make  every 
riew  point,  we  are  going  to  bankrupt  this 
coimtry  with  this  type  of  steadily  rising 
Defense  budget. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  had  hoped  that  is  ex- 
actly the  way  the  Senator  would  respond. 
I  got  the  idea  that  it  was  asserted  that 
much  of  the  research  has  been  wasted, 
with  the  object  in  mind  to  defend  cities, 
and  that  we  have  to  start  over  again.  I 
wanted  an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  was  a  big  pro- 


test because  production  was  continuing 
on  Spartans  and  Sprints. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Please  let  me  just  fin- 
ish this  point. 

It  was  said  that  this  continuing  pro- 
duction is  not  fair,  because  Congress  had 
not  approved.  Yet  Congress  had  author- 
ized this  production  earlier,  and  the 
Sprints  and  the  Spartans  will  knock 
down  Russian  missiles,  whether  these 
missiles  are  going  into  a  Minuteman  site 
or  to  a  city. 

If  anyone  can  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  you  have  to  change  a  Spar- 
tan as  an  area  defense  because  the  ad- 
versary's missile  is  headed  for  a  Minute- 
man  site  rather  than  a  city.  I  would  like 
to  hear  about  it.  It  is  silly. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Spartan  op- 
erates outside  the  atmosphere 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  And  cannot  dis- 
cern between  such  things  as  balloons  and 
chaff.  The  Spartan,  long-range,  was  de- 
signed for  area  defense.  It  is  far  better 
for  the  defense  of  a  hard  missile  site  to 
have  more  Sprints  than  it  is  to  have 
more  Spartans. 

Not  one  expert  I  know  in  this  field, 
but  who  agrees  that  if  we  are  going  to 
defend  the  hard  missile  sites,  we  would 
need  many  less  Spartans  and  many  more 
Sprints. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  now  is  entirely  different.  Tell  me 
what  changes  must  be  made  in  a 
Spartan,  in  the  production  and  research. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No  change  is  the 
answer,  rather  more  Sprints.  I  want  to 
put  the  Pentagon  chart  up  at  the  next 
closed  session,  because  that  is  not  the 
chart  I  presented;  and  I  would  like  to 
talk  from  the  chart  I  did  present. 

The  Spartan  is  a  missile  designed  for 
area  defense.  It  is  not  a  missile  designed 
for  a  hard  missile  site  defense. 

I  am  truly  astonished  if  the  Senator 
from  Washington  does  not  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  This  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  was  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Spartans  and  other  elements  that  had 
been  produced  had  been  wasted.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  had  said  that  you  would  have 
to  change  the  main  elements  and  the 
overall  system,  that  you  could  not  use  it. 
Obviously,  you  change  your  tactics  when 
you  are  plarming  to  defend  a  different 
kind  of  defense  point.  No  one  disputes 
that. 

Mr.  COTTON,  But  you  do  not  have  to 
start  over. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  course  not.  The 
production  is  under  way.  and  you  do  not 
have  to  change  those  elements.  You  will 
change  configiarations  as  to  numbers. 
That  was  not  the  impression  given  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  All  I  say  is  that  if 
you  had  originally  designed  this  ABM 
system  for  defense  of  a  hard  missile  site, 
you  would  not  design  it  this  way.  You 
would  have  a  lot  more  radars  and  a  lot 
less  expensive  radars,  and  you  would 
have  a  lot  more  Sprints  and  a  lot  less 
Spartans. 

It  is  just  not  the  right  system  if  we 
had  started  off  with  the  idea  we  wanted 
to  defend  a  hard  missile  site.  That  is  the 
firm  opinion  of  evei-y  objective  expert  I 
know. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  not  what  the 
discussion  was  about.  The  discussion 
was  whether  or  not  we  are  wasting  what 
has  been  authorized.  I  submit  that  we 
are  not. 

I  agree  in  many  respects  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  when  he  talks 
about  configuration,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  Spartans  and  Sprints  in  con- 
nection with  defending  hard  sites  and 
cities. 

Spf^king  of  waste,  I  submit,  as  I 
point^out  earlier,  that  if  we  shut  down 
the  production  lines,  as  some  opponents 
of  ABM  advocate,  we  will  have  incurred 
a  nonrecoverable  loss  of  over  $300  mil- 
lion. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
point,  I  should  like  respectfully  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  Spartan  is  designed  and  essential 
to  the  present  concept  of  anti-ballistic - 
missile  defense. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington  if 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  especially  in  view  of 
the  development  of  MIRV — the  multiple 
independent  reentry — and  even  with 
MIRV,  we  have  only  two  ways  of  trying 
to  successfully  defend  against  this  mul- 
tiple attack  from  one  rocket;  first,  with 
a  long-range  effort  such  as  Spartan, 
which  will  try  to  intercept  and  destroy 
the  missile  before  it  separates  and  before 
the  warheads  are  directed  to  multiple 
target,  and,  second,  with  the  larger 
charge  of  Spartan  which  will  create  a 
suflSciently  large  X-radiation  bombard- 
ment envelope  to  deform  all  the  outcom- 
ing  missiles  sufficient  to  destroy  them 
on  reentry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inclusion  of 
Spartan,  essentially  in  its  present  posture 
and  essentially  for  the  original  purpose, 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  idea  of  multiple 
reentry  vehicles.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  out- 
lined the  matter  beautifully.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  point.  I  was  not  able  to  get  to 
that  particiilar  aspect  in  my  discussion. 
But  this  is  critical,  because  the  Spartan 
operates  outside  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
has  a  high  yield — I  think  of  about  (de- 
leted I  — and  outside  of  the  atmosphere  it 
emits  X-rays.  It  creates  a  situation  in 
which  within  many,  many  miles — it  does 
not  have  to  come  close  to  the  adversary 
missile — it  can  invalidate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  warheads  in  an  incoming 
MIRV  missile.  By  getting  the  missile,  it 
gets  all  the  warheads  in  it.  It  is  an  area 
defense.  It  is  the  same  use  you  would 
make  of  it  if  you  were  defending  a  city 
or  a  hard  point.  This  is  a  defense  in 
depth,  and  the  point  defense  comes  in 
with  the  Sprint. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  which  I  think  is  a 
little  more  basic,  with  all  respect. 

We  have  been  war-gaming  here  most 
of  the  time,  which  is  legitimate;  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  all  that  the  opponents  of 
the  ABM  and  this  bill  contend  for  is  de- 
lay— a  year?  That  is  all  for  which  they 
contend.  They  are  not  necessarily  in  op- 
position to  the  war-gaming.  It  may  be 
right  or  it  may  be  wrong.  The  Senator, 
himself,  has  said  that  the  whole  station- 
ary defense  may  be  invalidated.  There- 
fore, as  the  ABM  is  defending  a  defense 
which  may  be  invalidated  in  a  year  the 
ABM  may  be  similarly  invalidated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  correct  one 
thing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  get  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

With  all  respect,  what  the  Senator,  in 
my  judgment,  needs  to  address  himself 
to  is  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  im- 
pending negotiations  for  control  of  ar- 
maments by  our  decision  "Yes"  or  "No" 
on  the  ABM  now.  If  it  has  no  effect,  then 
the  "Noes"  win.  Why  spend  $8  billion  if 
it  is  going  to  have  no  effect?  If  the  Sen- 
ator claims  an  effect  for  it,  what  is  it? 

I  think  that  is  the  key  question  which 
in  a  secret  session  should  be  buttressed. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  given  a  bril- 
liant performance;  he  really  has.  He 
knows  his  subject,  and  he  is  terrific  on  it. 
I  ask  him  to  tell  us,  therefore,  what  he 
thinks  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  dis- 
armament negotiations  of  the  decision  to 
deploy  the  ABM  in  two  sites,  based  upon 
all  the  secret  information  he  knows. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  a  very  good 
question.  I  will  try  to  give  a  simple  and 
straightforward  answer  to  it.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  Soviet  Union  agreeing 
to  dismantle  its  ABM's  in  light  of  the 
present  situation  that  they  face  with 
Communist  China.  We  now  know  that 
they  have  reoriented  certain  of  their  ra- 
dar to  cover  missiles  that  might  be  sent 
in  from  Communist  China.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  significant  point.  I  submit  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  agree  at  an  arms  con- 
trol conference  to  give  up  their  ABM's 
when  we  do  not  have  any. 

What  I  am  hoping  for,  if  we  help 
steady  the  hand  of  the  President  and 
through  him  the  hand  of  the  negotiators, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians  to  limit  the  number  of 
ABMs  on  both  sides.  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  need  to  end  the  arms 
buildups,  but  it  does  not  make  sense  at 
all  to  me,  none  whatever,  to  expect  the 
Soviets  to  sit  down  and  really  talk  in  se- 
rious terms  about  giving  up  their  ABM 
when  we  do  not  have  one  and  when  we 
have  taken  a  vote  in  the  Senate  to  deny 
the  President  the  right  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  asked  this  categori- 
cally of  President  Nixon  and  his  answer 
to  me  categorically  was  'The  ABM  would 
strengthen  my  hand  in  negotiations  and 
not  weaken  it." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
Senate  has  to  decide,  whether  it  will  or 


will  not  make  more  likely  a  disarmament 
agreement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  converse  of  that 
question.  If  the  deployment  of  the  ABM 
will  cause  the  Russians  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  SS-9's  is  it  not  likely 
they  would  be  less  willing  to  agree  lo 
arms  control  if  we  gave  them  the  im- 
petus for  increasing  that  number  by  de- 
ploying the  ABM? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator.  One  must  look  at  the  history  of 
the  Russians.  The  Russian  people  have 
had  a  strong  predilection  toward  defen- 
sive measures.  After  World  War  II  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  turn  out  thoii- 
sands  of  Mig-15's.  followed  by  Mig-17  s, 
before  they  moved  to  offensive  weapons. 
They  were  working  hard  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  it  made  no  sense  to  put  the 
main  delivery  effort  into  manned  bomb- 
ers with  missiles  coming  along.  They 
went  for  fighters.  The  Soviets  are  both 
defense  oriented  and  offense  oriented. 

When  we  first  undertook  hearings  on 
the  ABM  in  1967,  we  asked  three  scholars 
to  come  before  the  committee:  Dr.  Philip 
E.  Mosely,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
is  tops  in  the  field  of  Soviet  studies;  Alice 
Hsieh,  an  expert  on  China:  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Wolf,  an  expert  in  weapons 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  There  was  general 
agreement  that  by  moving  forward  with 
our  ABM  system,  it  would  not  have  the 
kind  of  adverse  impact  the  Senator  is 
talking  about.  Multiplying  our  offensive 
missiles  might  be  considered  provocative, 
but  an  ABM,  designed  to  help  protect  our 
second  strike  capability,  cannot  be  inter- 
preted by  our  adversaries  as  provocative. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  complete  my 
remarks,  that  is  not  the  burden  of  proof. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  those  who  espouse  his  point  of  view 
demonstrate  not  only  that  the  Russians 
are  not  going  to  care  if  we  deploy,  but 
can  they  demonstrate  materially  and  ob- 
jectively that  it  will  help  us  in  negotia- 
tions? Otherwise,  why  place  the  new 
$10  billion  chip  on  the  table? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  June  1968.  we  had  a 
week's  debate  on  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  which  involved  the  question  of 
the  deployment  of  our  ABM.  Senators 
who  oppose  the  ABM  generally  made  the 
argument  that  if  we  went  ahead  with 
the  ABM.  the  Russians  would  not  talk 
with  us.  We  had  been  trying  for  18 
months  to  get  them  to  talk  on  the  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons. 

I  took  the  position  that  the  best  way 
to  get  them  to  talk  would  be  to  go  ahead 
with  our  ABM.  We  took  the  vote  on  a 
Monday  and  on  Thursday  Gromyko 
asked  for  talks.  As  I  said  at  the  time, 
I  did  not  claim  that  Gromyko's  state- 
ment was  only  the  result  of  our  ABM 
vote;  but  I  did  say  that  Gromyko's  posi- 
tion refuted  the  arguments  that  had  been 
made  that  if  we  voted  for  the  ABM  the 
Russians  would  refuse  to  talk. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  not  an- 
swered my  question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  have  I  not  an- 
swered the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  not  an- 
swered my  question  because  I  am  not 
saying  that  in  order  to  induce  the  Rus- 
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sians  to  talk  you  have  to  deploy  the  ABM. 
I  say  they  have  agreed  to  talk,  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  discouraged  from 
talking  because  the  ABM  system  is  de- 
ployed; therefore,  why  deploy  until  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  the  SALT 
negotiations  if  you  do  not  have  to  do  it 
at  all? 

Mr.  JACICSON.  Why  change  the 
ground  rules?  They  must  think  we  are 
made  of  mush  over  here.  Gromyko  asked 
that  we  go  ahead.  The  Soviets  asked  for 
talks.  They  asked  us  to  have  those  talks. 
I  wonder  what  they  must  think  of  us. 
One  year  we  authorize  the  ABM  system 
and  the  next  year 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  may  think  that  we 
finally  have  gotten  a  lot  of  brains  and 
do  not  have  our  feet  fixed  in  concrete, 
that  we  are  not  playing  positions  but 
doing  what  is  substantively  correct. 

The  matter  has  been  debated  enough 
to  brmg  out  all  the  doubt  on  this  matter. 
If  It  is  not  going  to  make  or  break  the 
SALT  discussions  why  move  forward  and 
deploy? 

I  have  one  other  specific  question.  The 
Senator  said  something  about  leadtime 
items  being  the  big  disadvantage  in  delay 
of  deployment.  That  is  an  important 
point.  It  goes  to  the  time  question.  I 
notice  in  the  committee  report  it  is 
stated: 

i3i  Procurement  of  hardware  in  the 
amount  of  a  total  of  $600,000  for  long  lead 
time  components  of  the  Sprint  and  Spartan 
missiles. 

Have  we  a  right  to  assume  that  is 
about  the  order  of  magnitude  in  respect 
of  long  leadtime  items. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  hardware.  We  are  talking  about 
the  entire  family  of  components  in  the 
Safeguard  ABM.  It  is  a  5-year  leadtime. 

We  don't  have  extra  time  on  this  one 
now.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  light  now,  with  what  the  Soviets 
have  under  construction  with  the  SS-9 
<and  other  ICBM'si  they  have  over  1,200 
asainst  our  1,054 — 1.000  Minuteman  and 
54  Titans.  In  addition.  I  point  out  that 
they  have  more  megatonnage  in  their 
land-based  missiles  than  we  have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  Senator  contend- 
ing the  Russians  have  decisive  superior- 
ity over  us  today  in  nuclear  weaponry? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  sir.  I  am  talking 
about  1975.  We  have  leadtime  and  we 
must  take  prudent  steps. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Until  1975,  we  would  be 
alive  and  able  to  move.  The  Senator 
speaks  as  if  we  would  sit  still,  and  we 
would  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  what  we  can  do  versus  what 
they  can  do  now;  but  what  that  situa- 
tion is  likely  to  be  in  the  mid-1970's. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  we  should  determine, 
for  example,  that  the  Soviets  had  not 
only  a  first  strike  policy,  but  had  so  de- 
ployed and  aimed  their  ICBM's  to  carry 
out  that  first  strike  policy  by  going  for 
our  Minuteman  missiles,  I  think  we 
would  be  a  little  foolish  to  stand  around 
here  wondering  if  we  should  be  develop- 
ing the  ABM.  Because  they  had  com- 
mitted an  additional  provocation  by  aim- 
ing  their    missiles    at   our    Minuteman 


that  would  require  a  response  on  our 
part,  and  we  would  achieve  some  degree 
of  safety  in  defending  our  retaliatory 
power. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  raises  a  very  basic 
question. 

Are  we  arguing  a  maneuver  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  Russians,  or  are 
we  arguing  the  basic  defense  of  the 
United  States?  I  think  we  are  arguing 
the  basic  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  a  small-towTi  boy,  but  I  must 
admit  that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  me 
that  the  Russians  will  really  talk  serious- 
ly about  dismantling  or  eliminating  their 
ABM's  when  they  have  them,  and  we  do 
not.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  be  sophis- 
ticated experts  to  know  that.  That  is  just 
plain  horsesense.  Every  man  in  Amer- 
ica endowed  with  commonsense  would 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  should  like 
to  inquire  as  to  procedure.  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  classified  documents  which  I 
thought  Senators  would  be  interested  in, 
primarily  from  the  written  testimony 
taken  by  the  committee  with  Mr.  Helms. 
It  has  not  been  made  public.  Of  course, 
Senators  individually  could  see  it,  but 
have  not  the  time,  I  am  sure,  to  come 
down  there. 

I  intended  to  be  able  to  read  part  of  it 
to  Senators.  I  have  some  here  particu- 
larly of  Mr.  Helm's  specific  observations 
about  the  Galosh  system  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  the  Senator  would 
allow  me  to  do  that  now,  or  if  he  will 
yield,  or  yield  the  floor,  and  then  I  will 
do  so  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  be  as  fair  as 
possible.  I  should  like  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions and  then  I  will  >ield  the  floor.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  care  to  have  the 
Senator  get  into  a  long  detail  about 
something  right  now.  I  should  like  to 
respond  first  to  questions  asked  by  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  do  that 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor,  except  for  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  willing 
to  do  this  in  the  form  of  a  question,  if  the 
Senator  does  not  mind. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  long  wlU  the 
predicate  be? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  rather  long.  I 
would  rather  do  that  on  my  own  time. 
I  should  like  to  make  available  to  Sena- 
tors, not  on  either  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  specific  statements  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  The  Senator 
several  times  in  this  debate  has  stated 
"as  of  yesterday."  He  did  not  say,  as  of 
yesterday"  that  'Mr.  Helms  told  me 
XYZ."  Am  I  correct  in  that  impression? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  information  I 
read,  with  reference  to  the  Soviet  Y  class 
of  submarine,  and  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  SS-9's.  came  directly  from  his 
office 


Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Just    those    two 

items? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  From  Carl  Duckett. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator  know 
him? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  specific. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  give  the 
Senator  one  example,  an  example  of 
what  I  had  in  mind  about  the  Galosh 
system.  It  will  take  only  a  minute  or  two. 
I  am  sure  this  is  what  Senators  are  in- 
terested in  at  the  moment  concerning 
the  Russian  ABM.  This  is  an  interroga- 
tory that  the  committee 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  long  will  it  run? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  particular 
statement  is  about  a  minute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  OK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  of  course  I  liave 
a  niunber  of  others  which  I  think  are 
equally  pertinent.  They  were  written  in 
order  to  be  specific.  I  also  have  the  hear- 
ings here.  They  are  classified.  Mr.  Helms 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  was 
very  cooperative  and  responsive.  But  this 
is  a  short  one  on  the  Galosh  system : 
Soviet  ABM  Program 

1.  When  was  development  of  the  Galosh 
system  begun?  When  was  deployment  begun? 

Research  and  development  on  the  large 
radars  now  associated  with  the  Galosh  sys- 
tem began  in  the  late  1950s.  Construction  of 
the  large  ABM  radars  began  at  field  sites  in 
late  1962.  Construction  of  launchers  Tor 
flight  testing  the  Galosh  missile  began  In 
1961  at  the  Sary  Shsigan  test  range.  Con- 
struction of  Galosh  launch  sites  around  Mos- 
cow began  in  late  1962. 

2.  How  many  missile  launchers  did  the 
Galosh  system  contemplate  originally?  How 
Tnany  missile  launchers  tiaie  been  deployed? 

The  original  deployment  of  the  Galosh  sys- 
tem was  to  consist  of  | deleted)  launchers  at 
I  deleted  I  locations  around  Moscow.  This  de- 
ployment has  now  been  cut  back  to  (de- 
leted) launchers  at  (deleted)  locations.  Some 
(deleted)  launchers  are  now  believed  to  be 
operational. 

3.  Why  has  there  been  a  slowdown  over  the 
past  year? 

We  believe  that  the  Soviets  cut  back  the 
deployment  around  Moscow  mainly  because 
they  recognized  that  their  present  system 
cannot  cope  adequately  with  existing  or  pro- 
posed US  strategic  attack  systems.  The  So- 
viets apparently  are  trying  to  improve  the 
Moscow  system,  however,  and  the  logical 
flrst  step  in  any  future  ABM  deployment 
would  be  to  augment  the  defenses  of  Mos- 
cow. 

Notice  he  says  "defenses  of  Moscow." 
He  never  says  "of  my  missile  site." 

4.  What  US  weapons  system  does  the 
Galosh  system  most  closely  resemble? 

The  Nike  Zeus. 

5.  Do  you  still  believe  that  the  Tallinn 
system  is  designed  against  aircraft  and  air 
breathing  cruise  missiles  only? 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Tallinn  system  now 
has  an  ABM  capability,  and  we  doubt  that 
the  system  will  be  modified  for  an  ABM  role. 

6.  What  kind  of  sophisticated  simulated 
ABM  defense  systems  have  the  Soviets  set  up? 

We  are  unaware  of  any  sophisticated  ABM 
system  which  the  Soviets  may  be  simulating 
for  purposes  of  defining  design  goals  for  fur- 
ther research  and  development. 

That  is  only  one  example  of  specific 
answers  of  the  CIA.  I  have  a  number  of 
others  on  other  subjects. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then  what  is  the  Sen- 
ator's specific  question? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  was  asking, 
the   Senator   does   not  dispute   that  as 

being  CIA's 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  but  suppose  the 
Senator  explains  what  else  is  going  on. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  earlier  that 
the  information  shows  the  (deleted) 
launchers,  with  some  'deleted)  opera- 
tional, and  that  the  Soviets  are  under- 
taking extensive  research  and  develop- 
ment 'deleted' . 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  all  in  here. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  that.  But 
they  themselves  are  doing  research  and 
development  which  we  are  proposing  we 
ilo.  But  they  are  not  deploying,  which 
the  Senator  is  wanting  us  to  do. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Indeed,  the  Soviets 
have  been  deploying  and  they  are  learn- 
ing a  lot  and  they  are  getting  research 
and  development  advantages  through 
operational  undertakings  in  missile  de- 
fense. We  have  had  no  such  deployment, 
operational  experience. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  right 
there'- • 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  not  using 
sites  around  Moscow  for  experimental 
research.  They  are  doing  their  research 
at  their  center  in  Siberia  which  is  simi- 
lar to  Kwajalein.  That  is  where  they 
are  doing  research.  Certainly  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  are  using  the  sites 
around  Moscow  for  research  purposes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  going  to  yield 

any  further.  I  will  point  out 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  whether 

the  Senator 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  their  research 
and  development  draws  on  the  knowl- 
edge they  get  from  deployment  of  the 
radars  and  the  operation  of  the  com- 
puters and  the  launchers  around  Mos- 
cow. This  is  all  part  of  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  yield  to  me  to  ask  a 
question  on  another  subject. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  stated  a  moment 
ago  in  very  dramatic  terms  about  the 
dangerous  times  we  are  living  in. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  What? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  a  mo- 
ment ago  stated  in  very  dramatic  terms 
about  what  dangerous  times  we  are  living 
in.  He  cited  troops  along  the  Sino-Soviet 
border,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  Middle 
East  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
a  long   time.  This  is  certainly  nothing 
^  new  in  the  Middle  East.  There  is  also  the 
trouble  in  Honduras  and  El  Salvador— 
in  fact,  troubles  all  over  the  world.  Right 
at  this  moment  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  California  are  quiet,  I 
hear,  but  does  the  Senator  mean  to  leave 
an  impression  to  frighten  us.  How  does 
the  Senator  evaluate  Gromyko's  speech 
last  week?   Does  not   the  Senator  give 
credence  to  the  idea  that  the  Russians 
are  interested  and  now  want  to  negoti- 
ate. I  thought  the  Senator's  comments 
were  not  very  conciliatory  with  respect 
to  the  directors  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment last  week  when  he  referred  to  some 
of  them  as  "butchers"  I  believe — "bloody 
butchers"  it  was,  or  something  to  that 
efifect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  use  the  term 
"bloody  butchers." 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  was  the 
term? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  statements  are  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  amazed  that  the 
Senator  would  think  that  we  should  not 
discuss  the  nature  of  our  adversary. 

Let  me  respond  to  his  question  on 
Gromyko.  and  then  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  then  I  shall 
conclude. 

The  Senator  brought  up  Mr.  Gromyko. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  on  Mr.  Gromyko's 
mind.  I  can  point  out  what  he  did  to  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his 
office.  He  walked  into  his  office  on  that 
fateful  day  in  October  1962  and  told  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  have  any  missiles  in  Cuba. 
But  that  very  morning  Mr.  John  McCone 
had  brought  in  pictures  to  President 
Kennedy  showing  exactly  where  the  Rus- 
sian missiles  were  located  in  Cuba. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  take  Mr. 
Gromyko,  except  I  am  going  to  be  pretty 
tough  and  pretty  prudent,  and  not  rely 
on  just  what  he  says.  I  just  hope  the 
Kremlin  is  serious  about  these  arms  con- 
trol talks,  but  I  also  have  in  mind  the 
perfidious  nature  of  many  of  its  policies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  demonstrated  that 
he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  that  there 
IS  any  possibility  of  agreement  with  the 
Russians.  There  is  nothing  I  have  heard 
the  Senator  say  which  indicates  that  he 
believes  it  is  possible  to  make  any  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  He  has 
demonstrated  that,  and  if  that  is  to  be 
the  procedure 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  supported  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Russians  based  only  on  words  and  pious 
assiu-ances.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  sucli 
a  treaty  is  verifiable— that  it  can  be 
monitored.  If  we  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Russians  under  which  we  do  not 
know  where  we  are,  it  will  destabilize 
rather  than  stabilize  the  world  situation. 
If  we  can  get  a  rascal-proof  treaty  on 
arms  control  that  can  be  monitored  and 
verified,  I  will  support  it.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  series  of  treaties,  including 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  be  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  what  the  Soviets  say  verbally 
can  be  relied  on  to  the  degree  that  we  can 
count  on  our  allies  in  the  Western  World. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  know  the 
Senator  has  been  on  his  feet  a  long  time. 
Mine  is  not  a  question  that  has  to  b? 
asked  in  secret  session,  yet,  because  it  has 
to  be  dressed  up  in  17  different  kinds  of 
laudatory  comments  on  both  sides 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  do  we  not  mu- 
tually agree  that  we  love  everybody? 

Mr.  HART.  Fine,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  is  in  the  family. 

Let  us  turn  our  minds  back  to  about  a 
year  ago.  V/e  sat  here,  and  some  of  us 
said  we  were  not  ready  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  system.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  said  we  were 
ready  to  deploy  it  and  that  this  system 
would  save  20  million  or  30  million  lives. 


It  was  not  perfect,  but  he  thought  we 
should  deploy  it.  We  were  defeated  in 
our  effort  to  stop  it. 

All  of  us  now  understand  that  the  Sen- 
tinel system  would  not  work  in  that 
fashion.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
today  said  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  t/i 
defend  those  cities 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  made  my  comments 
in  the  context  of  a  massive  missile 
attack. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Record  will  speak. 

In  any  event,  we  have  abandoned  the 
proposal  of  a  year  ago  that  we  save  tho.'-e 
20  or  30  million  lives.  Let  us  be  sure  the 
representations  and  assurances  we  aet 
this  year  with  respect  to  the  readiness  to 
deploy  this  Safeguard  system  this  year 
is  100  percent  better  than  it  was  last  year. 
because  last  year  they  were  wrong. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  can  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  HART.  I  know  that  is  a  blunt  way 
to  put  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  respond.  I 
tliink  that  is  the  only  question  the  Sen- 
ator has.  Last  year  we  were  talking  about 
the  threat  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
with  missiles  in  the  1970's.  I  pointed  out 
at  that  time — and  it  still  pertains  to 
what  we  can  do — that  with  50  to  70  mi.s- 
siles  incoming,  we  could  not  stop  all  of 
them,  but  we  would  stop  the  bulk  of 
them,  and  we  would  save  x  million 
lives 

Mr.  HART.  Twenty  to  30  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Whatever  the  figures 
are.  Those  figures  still  stand,  in  that 
kind  of  environment.  The  truth  is  that  as 
we  deploy  the  Spartan,  we  provide  some 
population  protection,  because  it  is  an 
area  defense  system. 

What  has  happened  since  that  time? 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  did  not  buy 
the  idea  last  year — and  the  Record  will 
so  disclose — that  our  ABM  system  was 
oriented  chiefly  to  providing  population 
defense.  Rather.  I  pointed  out  its  capa- 
bility to  deal  with  the  threat  to  the 
Minuteman.  But.  at  the  same  time,  that 
ABM  system  design  was  based  on  in- 
telligence estimates  at  that  time  that 
the  Chinese  would  have  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  numbers  of  50  to 
70  in  the  mid-1970's.  We  were  dealing 
with  that  timetable.  Also,  the  informa- 
tion was  given  us  that  the  Soviets  would 
be  expected  to  level  off  with  their  SS-9's 
at  the  maximum  of  250. 

Since  that  time  both  situations  have 
changed.  The  Chinese  are  behind  in  their 
ICBM  development,  probably  due  to  their 
cultural  revolution  and  possibly  other 
problems.  They  have  not  deployed  even 
an  IRBM.  let  alone  an  ICBM.  What  has 
developed  is  a  new  Soviet  threat  to  our 
deterrent  force  and  our  second-strike 
retaliatory  system,  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  today.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  the  ABM  does  not  provide  some 
population  protection.  Because  of  the 
way  it  will  be  deployed,  it  will  have  that 
necessary  result.  I  did  want  to  empha- 
size that  there  is  a  logical  reason  for  the 
reorientation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  one  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  fine  statement,  showing  a  tremendous 
knowledge  and  full  analysis  of  this  mat- 
ter. When  we  talk  about  the  cities  and 
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missile  sites,  is  the  Senator  not  fully 
convinced  that  the  aiming,  to  use  an 
ordinary  term,  of  the  SS-9's  are  on  a  bee- 
line  with  our  missile  bases,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  cities,  one  might  say?  Is  the 
Senator  convinced  of  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  am  convinced 
of  that,  based  on  the  information  made 
available.  We  find  the  orientation  of  the 
Soviet  SS-9's — the  way  they  have  been 
oriented — gives  us  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are — shall  we  use  the  term — 
not  just  aiming,  but  zeroing  in  on  our 
Minuteman  sites. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  what  was  once  an 
inference  is  almost  now  a  certainty? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
based  on  the  information  I  have  received. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Of  course,  this  indi- 
cates  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

.Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  floor.  I  have  had  the 
floor  for  some  time  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  take  a  very  brief  period. 
I  understand  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
otlier  session.  I  was  going  to  take  only 
10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  this  is 
the  plain  inference  and  it  appears  that 
they  are  zeroed  in  on  our  missile  sites, 
does  it  not  mean  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  first-strike  policy  that  they  intend  to 
launch  the  first  blow?  Therefore,  we  have 
to  have  some  defense  to  retaliate.  Cer- 
tainly, their  ABM  is  going  to  be  deployed 
to  defend  the  cities.  Again,  this  is  a  flrst- 
strike  policy.  One  tries  to  knock  out  his 
opponent  first.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  he 
has  to  have  defenses  against  his  cities, 
because  the  enemy  is  going  to  retaliate 
against  his  cities.  This  should  be  obvious. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Sonets  are  building  toward  a  first- 
strike  capability.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  intentions  will  be  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  that  capability.  But  if  I  am  a 
prudent  Senator,  I  have  to  ask  what  they 
can  do  with  that  sort  of  capability.  I  can 
only  say  they  are  building  toward  a  ca- 
pability, and  whether  they  intend  to  use 
it,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  what  pru- 
dence tells  me  to  do.  I  want  the  United 
States  to  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
Soviet  capability,  and  Soviet  actions 
point  toward  the  building  of  a  first-strike 
capability.  They  do  not  have  a  first-strike 
force  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore,  the  only  way 
we  can  provide  a  credible  deterrent  to 
that  first  strike  would  be  to  convince 
them  that  there  would  always  be  enough 
missiles  left  over  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  the  prudent 
thins?  to  do. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  for  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
yielded  to  me  for  a  question. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri;  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  done  my  best,  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  to  obtain  as  much  information  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Be- 
cause the  combined  committees  I  am 
on — Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— as  mentioned  before,  upon  being 
thoroughly  briefed  on  this  ABM,  had  a 
combined  vote  of  17  to  14  against  going 
ahead  with  the  deployment  of  this  sys- 
tem, it  occurred  to  me  we  should  have 
a  closed  session  to  develop  the  facts  to 
the  entire  Senate. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  those 
who  have  spoken  for  the  system,  but  do 
not  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
the  information  presented  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  over  a 
barrel,  because,  although  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Mili- 
tary Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  CIA 
Subcommittee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  have  tried  to  do 
my  homework,  much  information  has 
been  given  here  this  afternoon  of  which 
I  am  ignorant. 

One  reason  no  doubt  is  that  appar- 
ently some  information  was  received 
only  yesterday.  One  Senator,  according 
to  the  ticker,  received  new  information 
only  this  morning.  Again.  I  go  back  to 
my  oU  well  promotion  dinner  analogy,  a 
new  well  every  course. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  best  to  take  all 
this  information,  put  our  staffs  to  work, 
digest  it,  and  then  answer  what  I  think 
are  some  very  important  inaccuracies 
presented  today. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  yielding  to  me. 

Then  we  can  again  discuss  it.  One 
favorable  aspect  of  this  debate  is  that, 
this  time,  many  Senators  will  decide 
how  much  we  appropriate  for  national 
security,  with  close  to  $80  billion  of  the 
already  overburdened  taxpayers'  money 
involved. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  observe  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  the  intelligence  Information  that  I 
got.  All  of  us  tried  to  work  hard  on  this. 
I  will  say  that  I  asked  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  as  of  yesterday,  "I 
want  all  the  latest  information,  right  up 
to  date,  on  Soviet  capabilities." 

I  got  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
secret  about  it.  I  do  not  know;  is  there 
a  Senator  on  this  floor  who  asked  for  In- 
formation yesterday,  who  did  not  get  this 
information,  or  was  denied  the  informa- 
tion? I  do  this  quite  regularly. 

I  just  wish  to  say  that  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  disagreed  on  a  weapons 
system.  We  may  get  a  little  heated  here; 
we  are  in  closed  session.  I  have  nothing 
but  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect 
for  him,  and  I  am  just  sorry  we  dis- 
agree. But  I  have  tried  to  do,  as  I  think 
every  other  Senator  has  done,  what  I 
think  is  best  for  the  country. 

I  Just  want  to  point  out,  lest  any  oth- 
er Senator  have  any  suspicious  ideas, 
that  there  is  not  a  bolt  or  a  nut  of  the 
ABM  system  made  in  the  State  of  Wash- 


ington. I  have  been  arguing  against  Min- 
uteman. and  I  think  Senators  know  who 
makes  Minuteman. 

I  will  say,  for  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, that  he  is  in  an  even  more  diffi- 
cult situation,  because  one  of  the  major 
components  for  the  ABM  system  is  made 
by  one  of  the  largest  defense  contractors 
in  his  State.  I  say  this  to  show  him  how 
objective  he  has  been. 

But  I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  I  have 
not  walked  onto  this  floor  to  pretend 
to  any  special  knowledge  relating  to  in- 
telligence information.  The  information 
I  got  was  what  I  requested  as  of  yes- 
terday. I  will  say  that  the  reason  I  asked 
for  it  was  that  I  have  had  a  hunch  right 
along  as  to  the  direction  of  the  Soviet 
effort,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
they  were  constructing  232  SS-9's,  or 
whether  they  had  gone  beyond  that.  So 
I  asked  for  that  information. 

I  was  also  suspicious  as  to  the  direction 
they  are  moving  with,  the  Polaris-type 
submarines,  because  I  have  worked  with 
Admiral  Rickover  for  over  20  years.  I 
must  say  that  that  man.  as  much  as  one 
might  disagree  with  him  on  some  issues, 
has  been  uncannily  correct  in  his  esti- 
mates of  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  he 
has  a  way  of  knowing:  he  was  born  in 
Russia. 

So  I  simply  wish  to  say  to  my  frie.nd. 
the  information  I  received  in  this  regard 
is  available  to  every  Senator.  I  did  not 
try  to  pull  any  surprises,  and  did  not  get 
any  information  not  available  to  any 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  of  my  deep  respect  and 
affection  for  him.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  a  better  friend 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  always  a  privilege  to 
listen  to  him;  he  is  articulate,  intelligent, 
and  sympathetic  to  ones  problems.  He 
is  a  great  Senator  and  a  great  American, 
and  the  Sentinel  system  of  last  year  and 
the  Safeguard  now  is  our  first  disagree- 
ment in  17  years. 

I  do  believe,  and  so  told  him  yester- 
day while  we  were  talking  informally, 
that  one  aspect  which  is  beginning  to 
separate  us  some  on  the  militar>'  budget 
is  the  financial  problem.  When  he  and  I 
first  came  together  on  it,  this  country 
had  some  $24.6  billion  in  gold,  and  owed 
$7  billion  abroad.  Now  we  have  $10.8  bil- 
lion in  gold,  and  owe  $35  billion  abroad 
in  current  liabilities  redeemable  in  our 
gold.  I  am  more  apprehensive  about  cur- 
rent credit  and  currency  problems,  per- 
haps, than  he.  But  together,  we  have 
worked  for  and  voted  for.  since  the  end 
of  Worid  War  n.  $953  billion  for  mili- 
tary defense.  The  question,  as  I  see  It. 
is  fairly  simple:  Is  there  anyway  or  any- 
where we  can  cut  this  strangling  budget? 
If  there  is  not.  In  my  judgment,  this  Na- 
tion is  going  bankrupt  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Second,  if  we  can  reduce,  where  is  the 
best  place  to  cut  at  minimum  cost  to  our 
security? 

I  noticed  on  the  ticker  that  one  Sen- 
ator— and  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
Senator  from  Washington — says  he  has 
just  received  new  information  about  sub- 
marines and  greatly  Increased  Russian 
strength. 

I  say  again,  there  Is  no  one  on  this 
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floor  more  apprehensive  about  the  plans 
and  ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union  than 
I.  I  do  not  believe  any  nation  has  real 
and  certain  long-term  friends.  Who 
would  have  thought,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  shortly  after  I  came  into  Gov- 
ernment, that  today  probably  the  best 
frienc^s  the  United  States  has  in  the 
world,  aside  from  Britain,  would  be  Ger- 
many and  Japan?  And  who  could  have 
guessed  that  our  two  worst  potential 
enemies  would  be  Russia  and  China;  and 
we  haye  had  grave  difficulties  with  the 

French. 

I  think  a  country  primarily  has  inter- 
ests a^-against  friends  or  enemies.  And, 
base*  on  the  future  of  the  United  States 
and  the  future  of  the  children  we  want 
to  have  the  same  opportunities  we  have 
had.  I  would  hope  that  ultimately  we 
could  make  some  form  of  meaningful 
arms  control  deal  with  the  Soviets;  be- 
cause the  Soviets  are  people  having 
many  of  the  problems  in  their  own  bloc 
and  their  own  parts  of  the  world  as  are 
we:. and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
-  future  of  the  United  States  to  if  possible 
make  some  meaningful  arrangement 
with  them. 

One  other  point:  We  have  jumped  this 
defense  budget,  as  I  mentioned,  from 
about  SIO  billion  shortly  after  World 
War  II— and  I  think  the  dollar  has  de- 
creased in  value  about  half  during  that 
time — some  eight  times,  to  some  $80  bil- 
lion. So  now  I  am  convinced  that  to 
avoid  economic  tragedy  something  has 
to  give  somewhere.  It  occurred  to  me 
suddenly',  when  they  started  coming 
around  last  March  a  year  ago  to  tell  us 
we  had  to  spend  new  billions  in  worry 
about  protecting  our  children  against 
the  Red  Chinese,  but  not  to  worrj'  too 
much  about  the  Soviet  Union,  that  I  had 
had  it. 

I  said  then  I  would  not  go  for  any  of 
that.  In  my  opinion  even  though  it  was 
the  previous  administration  that  Chi- 
nese business  was  strictly  a  political  de- 
cision and  not  a  military  decision. 

Inasmuch  as  I  felt  that  way,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  people  without  any  en- 
tangling alliances  I  respect  most  in  the 
scientific  fraternity  say  this  system  Is 
better  in  theory — the  defending  of  hard 
missile  sites — but  the  wrong  design  to 
defend  such  sites,  I  cannot  be  for  Its 
deployment  now. 

In  any  case,  what  we  should  do  is  to 
study  the  record.  We  have  had  a  fine 
presentation  on  the  part  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  system. 

Let  us  study  the  record  and  let  us 
have  £inother  session  before  we  have  a 
vote,  so  that  those  of  us  who  do  not  agree 
with  statements  made  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  can  analyze  them  and  present 
our  opinions  in  rebuttal  to  the  entire 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  to 
be  imderstood  perfectly  that  this  record 
Is  not  to  be  gone  into  by  any  attaches  or 
any  administrative  assistants. 

The  record  is  to  be  gone  Into  only  by 
Senators.  If  the  laws  are  violated,  a 
Senator  is  subject  to  expulsion. 

If  an  attachi  gets  in  there  somewhere, 


he  Is  subject  not  only  to  expulsion,  but 
pimishment  in  the  courts  as  well. 

No  attaches,  but  only  Senators,  can 
study  the  record. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  will  be  brief.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee or  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  am  like  most  of  the  other  Senators  who 
are  members  of  other  committees. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  a  good  long 
time.  I  know  that  we  are  talking  about 
an  authorization  bill  and  not  an  appro- 
priation bill — nor  the  spending  of  the 
money  after  the  appropriation  is  made, 
but  an  authorization  merely. 

And  we  are  doing  it  just  before  what 
is  probably  the  most  important  confer- 
ence that  our  President  will  ever  enter 
into  is  about  to  begin,  and  that  confer- 
ence is  on  the  question  of  the  control  of 
armaments. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  a 
good,  long  memory.  I  remember  what  the 
Russians  did  to  keep  their  promises  about 
our  having  access  to  Berlin. 

I  remember  what  the  Russians  did 
about  their  promises  about  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  outer  space. 

I  remember  what  Gromyko  said  to  our 
late  beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

For  us  to  take  a  position  of  refusing  an 
authorization  in  an  important  matter 
which  affects  this  most  critical  confron- 
tation between  our  President  and  the 
Russians — a  position  which  would  leave 
him  in  the  situation  of  not  being  able 
to  say  that  his  Congress  stands  back  of 
him — and  for  me  to  cast  a  vote  of  that 
kind,  I  am  not  about  to  do  it. 

I  am  certainly  going  to  vote  for  this 
particular  authorization  project,  in  Its 
beginning  stage  just  now  procedurally, 
so  that  the  President  will  not  find  the 
ground  cut  out  from  under  him  as  he  en- 
ters into  this  important  confrontation 
with  the  Russians. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  has  made  a 
very  fine  contribution  here  this  after- 
noon. I  am  not  a  technician  or  a  scientist. 
But  what  the  Senator  has  said  makes 
good  sense  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  clarified 
what  the  Russian  intention  is.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  great  debate  going  on  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  perfect  system. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  M-16  rifles  and  NORAD. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  won  World 
War  II? 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  in  the  belief  that  we  should 
take  all  the  steps  we  can  take  now  on 
the  basis  of  our  best  judgment  to  protect 
the  security  of  our  country. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  I  pro- 
pose to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  the  clas- 
sified hearings  before  my  committee. 
Primarily  about  90  percent  of  it  is  ex- 
pressions of  statements  by  the  CIA  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Helms, 

The  reason  why  I  do  it  is  that  a  number 
of  Senators  are  not  members  of  the 
committee.  It  would  be  more  troublesome 
to  go  to  the  room  and  read  it  there. 
However,  the  record  will  be  available  to 
read  there  if  Senators  desire. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  bits  of  classified  testimony  before  the 
two  committees.  Are  they  available  to  us 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  available 
only  to  those  Senators  who  go  to  the 
room  and  personally  read  them.  They 
are  not  available  to  assistants.  Senators 
cannot  send  for  the  records. 

That  is  why  I  said  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  have  it  read  now.  If  a 
Senator  personally  goes  to  the  director 
of  our  staff  and  asks  for  it,  he  will  make 
them  available  to  the  Senator  personally. 
However,  the  Senator  cannot  take  them 
out  of  the  room.  He  can  read  them  tliere. 
That  is  a  rule  of  the  committee  for  pre- 
serving the  classification  of  this  kind  of 
document. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  presume  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  i^ome 
of  them. 

These  are  fairly  recent,  although  they 
were  not  as  of  yesterday. 

The  one  item  the  Senator  mentioned 
on  the  SS-9's  is  something  on  which  we 
had  the  same  figure  as  that  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  We  had  it 
2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wiU  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  Senator  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Senate  has 
ever  discussed  the  weapons  system.  I 
think  he  is  qmte  correct.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  precipitating  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  problems  that 
has  arisen  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  systems  in  the 
Pentagon  which  have  proved  to  be  in- 
effectual. This  has  been  written  up  at 
length.  I  think,  as  one  Senator  that  the 
Senate  has  neglected  to  inquire  into  these 
matters  in  the  past  and  that  if  wc  had 
engaged  in  a  discussion  in  the  past  such 
as  v/e  have  had  recently,  and  done  so 
more  often,  it  might  have  saved  the 
country  $10  billion  or  $20  billion.  What- 
ever the  outcome,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
worthwhile  operation. 

I  think  it  is  one  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  engage  in  every  year.  I  refer  to  sub- 
jecting the  Pentagon  requests  for  money 
to  scrutiny. 

I  have  never  seen  it  before.  I  have  been 
here  in  Congress  for  27  years.  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  for  25  years. 

Many   times  appropriation  bills,  re- 
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quests,  and  authorizations  for  amounts 
of  from  $10  billion  to  $50  billion  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  a  very 
perfunctory  statement  has  been  made 
about  them.  There  has  been  literally  no 
debate,  but  only  a  few  congratulatory 
statements  about  what  a  fine  job  had 
been  done.  Usually  the  votes  on  some 
bills  in  the  past  have  been  unanimous. 
Perhaps  two  or  three  people  voted 
against  them.  We  used  to  have  one  mav- 
erick who  used  to  vote  against  them 
as  a  matter  of  principle. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  voted 
against  one  in  my  life.  I  rarely  read  one. 
I  rarely  tried  to  cut  one.  It  was  utterly 
unthinkable  that  one  would  succeed. 

Whatever  else  might  have  happened, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  think  that  the  Senate  has 
made  great  progress  in  undertaking  to 
discuss  a  problem  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  have  another 
closed  session  tomorrow.  Because  of  the 
death  of  a  relative,  I  cannot  be  present 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  said  not.  He  said  he  would  ask 
for  one  later.  There  will  be  an  open  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  rise  to  point  out  that  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  overnight  in- 
formation about  the  number  of  SS-9's,  if 
one  comes  to  the  chairman's  desk,  he  will 
see  that  Mr.  Helms  gave  us  this  testi- 
mony on  June  23.  Let  me  make  sure  of 
the  date.  Yes.  it  was  in  June. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  June  23. 

Mr.  GORE.  June  23. 

I  want  to  advert  to  one  other  thing.  I 
was  really  astounded  to  hear  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  refer  to  the  Russians' 
intention  of  going  for  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. It  seemed  to  impress  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  because 
he  said  that  now  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  clarified  the  Soviet  in- 
tentions. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Laird 
ba.sed  his  whole  case,  in  his  first  testi- 
mony, on  an  assertion,  to  quote  him,  that 
the  Soviets  are  going  for  a  first-strike 
capability;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  Well,  we  found  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  question  about  it ;  and  if  Senators 
^^111  come  to  the  desk  and  read,  they  will 
find  that  the  National  Intelligence  Board 
did  not  support  that  conclusion  and  the 
CIA  does  not  support  that  conclusion. 
The  committee  heard  no  such  estimate 
of  the  Russians'  intentions  from  anyone 
else. 

Therefore,  it  comes  somewhat  as  a 
surprise  that  it  is  asserted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  after  Secretary  Laird 
backed  away  from  that.  We  spent  a  whole 
day  examining  this  question.  He  backed 
completely  away  from  that  justification 
of  ABM. 

Mr.  nJLBRIGHT.  I  would  say  that  is 


correct.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
developed  it,  and  it  is  in  the  record. 

What  Secretary  Laird  finally  came  to, 
it  seemed  to  me.  was  that  the  SS-9  itself 
was  the  kind  of  weapon  that  could  be 
used  to  destroy  other  weapons  and  in 
that  sense  perform  part  of  the  function 
of  a  first  strike  weapon.  But  he  did  not 
mean  they  were  going  for  a  first  strike 
capability.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  what  he  said. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  upon  the  inferences  about 
information  that  might  be  available  to 
some  and  not  to  others.  I  get  my  infor- 
mation by  digging  hard  and  getting  into 
those  estimates  and  comparing  and  try- 
ing to  find  what  I  want,  and  getting  the 
assistance  of  people  who  write  it  up.  It 
is  a  long,  hard  chore. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  any  other  Senator,  even 
though  I  am  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  many  appropriation  and  authoriza- 
tion bills  for  the  military  have  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  already  had 
quite  large  reductions.  I  recall  that  one 
year  over  SI  billion  was  taken  out  of  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  talking  about 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  just  nodding  one's  head  and 
giving  the  Pentagon  what  they  wanted. 
But  that  is  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  bill  to  w^hich  I  referred  was  a  big 
bill,  handled  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  handled  the  military  construction. 

I  have  just  decided  that  I  should 
bring  this  up  about  reductions.  For  ap- 
proximately 10  years,  and  every  year 
except  one.  we  showed  reductions  of  from 
5  to  10,  15,  20.  and  22  percent.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  did  not  hurt  the  bone 
and  muscle.  But  my  point  is  that  we 
went  over  everything. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  handled  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  complained  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  because  not  enough  money  was 
in  It.  I  knew  that  not  enough  money  was 
in  it,  because  a  war  was  going  on.  They 
had  not  asked  for  enough.  I  said  so  here, 
and  I  asked  them  to  send  in  some  real 
estimates  so  that  we  could  be  more  real- 
istic. They  did  not  send  them  in,  and  in 
January  we  had  a  deficit  of  $12.6  billion 
because  of  the  war. 

That  is  a  kind  of  two-way  street  and 
a  two-sided  matter.  My  point  is  that  the 
committees  have  tried  to  cope  with  these 
things. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator, 
in  all  fairness,  misunderstood  what  I 
said.  I  certainly  did  not  say  the  com- 
mittee had  never  dealt  with  these.  I  was 
talking  about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  debate 
on  a  missile  ss^tem. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  Is 
what  I  said.  I  was  not  criticizing  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  every  word 
he  has  said  is  true.  I  do  say  that  on  tbe 


floor  of  the  Senate  I  cannot  recall  a 
serious  debate  about  a  military  appro- 
priation or  authorization,  and  I  do  not 
recall  any  serious  cuts  ever  having  been 
proposed  and  put  into  effect  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  on  the  committee,  and  obvi- 
ously I  was  not  talking  about  the  Sen- 
ator's committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  welcome  debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  criticize  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  his  committee.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  my  own  function  as  a  Senator 
and  not  a  member  of  the  Senator's 
committee. 

I  have  never  really  seriously  debated 
nor  considered  nor  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  matter  similar  to  the  one  we  are 
debating  today.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  that,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
can  recall  any  comparable  debate  on  any 
item  in  an  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
few  relatively  short  excerpts  from  some 
of  these  hearings.  I  have  tried  to  pick  out 
some  of  them  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
debate. 

I  point  out  that  the  record  I  hold  in 
my  hand  was  taken  on  June  23.  which 
was  not  very  long  ago.  with  Director 
Helms  and  Mr.  Laird.  It  contains  235 
pages,  so  obviously  I  cannot  read  it  all. 

On  the  matter  of  the  SS-9.  which  has 
occupied  so  much  time  here  today,  I  am 
not  sure  it  is  all  that  important,  but  I  do 
this  just  for  the  record.  I  will  make  a 
few  citations.  On  page  62.  I  read  a  quo- 
tation from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Helms, 
and  I  shall  only  read  those  areas  which 
I  think  are  especially  pertinent: 

I  Deleted.  I 

This  is  what  I  meant — what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

<  Deleted. ) 

I  submit  that  these  are  exactly  the 
same  figures  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton gave,  and  they  are  not  new  in  the 
sense  that  they  discovered  it  yesterday, 
because  this  was  said  on  June  23. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  said — and 
I  thought  the  inference  was  plain — was 
that  when  the  Safeguard  system  was  de- 
cided upon,  it  was  done  on  the  basis 
that  the  intelligence  in  1967  and  1968  as 
to  the  number  of  Soviet  ICM's  estimate 
had  showTi  less  than  the  (deleted)  in 
place  or  under  construction  as  of  the  first 
of  the  year,  when  the  new  administra- 
tion came  in.  They  found  out  that  in- 
stead of  leveling  off  at  250,  which  had 
been  expected,  it  had  gone  up  to  (de- 
leted*, which  indicated  that  the  Soviets 
were  going  to  go  forward  with  their  pro- 
duction instead  of  leveUng  off  as  had 
been  originally  estimated  last  November. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  The  only  difference 
between  Jtme  23  and  the  previous  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Helms,  which  was — it  was 
(deleted).  That  was  in  the  previous 
meeting.  In  the  interrogatory  of  May  7, 
he  had,  in  1969,  one  (deleted)  known  to 
have  been  started  so  far. 

Since  that  time  he  added  these  (de- 
leted) new  groups,  which  I  just  read. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  (Deleted)  new 
groups? 

Mr.  FITLBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  am  just  try- 
ing to  straighten  this  out.  This  is  not  my 
opinion.  I  am  only  trying  to  put  this  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand. 

B^r.  FULBRIGHT.  On  page  65  of  this 
same  record  Mr.  Helms,  talking  about 
MIRV  or  MRV,  said: 

The  Intelligence  community — 

This  is  the  community  because  the 
CIA  is  the  chairman  of  that  commu- 
nity— 

(Deleted.) 


This  is  what  surprised  me: 
(Deleted.) 

In  other  words  what  he  said  is  that  If 
they  put  three  in  it,  it  will  not  be  as  reli- 
able as  with  one.  The  implication  is  clear. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  having 
three  instead  of  one. 

(Deleted.) 

He  is  saying  that  the  Pentagon  says 
It  is  deliberate  and  the  community  does 
not.  That  is  one  of  the  differences  that 
occurred.  Much  was  said  in  the  press 
about  the  differences  without  specifying 
what  it  was. 

Then,  on  page  102.  this  has  to  do  with 
the  PAR  radar.  There  has  been  some 
apparent  difference  also  on  some  of  these 
other  reports.  This  is  Mr.  Laird  and  this 
is  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  ^ 
Helms  appeared  before  the  committee. 
I  am  reading  from  page  102  of  the  same 
record : 

Secretary  Laird.  MSR.  Is  In  place  and  has 
been  constructed  at  Kwajalein.  A  PAR  radar 
has  never  been  constructed  at  any  site,  but 
the  components  have  all  been  tested,  and  I 
am  confident  it  will  work. 

Secretary  Laird  testified  on  page  103: 

We  have  not  built  the  computer.  The  com- 
puter Is  within  the  state  of  the  art,  however. 

Then,  on  page  201  the  following  ap- 
pears. I  am  not  reading  all  of  these  be- 
cause of  the  time.  I  might  use  them  later 
if  we  get  into  another  session  when  there 
is  more  time,  but  the  hour  is  late.  This 
is  on  page  202  and  this  was  when  we 
were  discussing  the  question  of  the  find- 
ing with  regard  to  Soviet  capability  for 
a  first  strike.  Secretary  Laird  said: 

The  answer  is  It  has  not  been  considered. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  Is,  no,  they 
have  made  no  such  findings. 

Senator  Gore.  All  right. 

Has  the  National  Intelligence  Board  made 
a  finding  that  the  Soviets  are  going  for  a 
first  strike  capability  with  any  other  mean- 
ing of  that  term  In  mind? 

Mr.  Helms.  (Deleted.) 

The  only  reason  I  cite  that  is  on  the 
specific  question  that  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  intelligence  com- 
munity never  made  a  finding  that  they 
are  going  for  first  strike  capability. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  dis- 
tinguishing between  capability  and  in- 
tent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  made  no 
finding  of  intent  and  they  made  no  find- 
ing they  are  going  for  capability. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  a  great 


many  pages  on  that.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore^  examined  Mr. 
Laird  for  an  hour  or  longer  on  this  point. 
I  am  trying  to  give  the  Senator  the  final 
answer.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  pursue 
it,  he  may.  The  point  about  what  is 
meant  by  capability  and  intent  is  de- 
veloped at  length. 
Secretary  Laird,  at  page  203,  said: 
The  Defense  Intelllgency  Agency — 

He  is  talking  about  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  That  is  distinct  from  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Board,  of  which  Mr. 
Helms  is  chairman.  I  continue  to  read: 

Secretary  Laibd.  The  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  I  want  to  choose  my  words  very 
carefully,  their  experts  do  believe  that  (de- 
leted) is  used  on  the  SS-9  has  the  capability 
(deleted) . 

There  is  this  difference  of  attitude. 
That  happens  in  the  question  of  the  SS-9 
and  also  on  capability.  There  are  some 
other  matters  at  page  229  of  the  record. 
This  deals  with  the  SS-9. 

Secretary  Laird.  Well,  the  present  number 
of  sites  under  construction  and  in  being  of 
SS-9's  goes  above  the  high  estimate  as  far  as 
1971;  Isn't  that  about  it? 

Mr.  Helms.   (Deleted.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  significant 
difference? 

Secretary  Laird.  That  is  the  only  significant 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  upon  that  basis  that 
your  feeling  Is  so  strong? 

Secretary  Lairo.  It  did  not  taper  off.  It 
has  continued. 

There  is  one  other  disagreement  that  may 
exist  between  DIA  and  the  CIA.  but  this  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  the  Intelligence  esti- 
mate was  drawn  up,  and  that  is  an  item  that 
has  to  do  with  the  guidance  system  used  In 
the  SS-9  and.  Chairman  Pulbrlght,  I  want 
to  make  It  very  clear  that  I  have  not  been 
drawn  into  that  disagreement  because  as 
far  as  the  discussion  for  the  ABM  is  con- 
cerned it  does  not  make  a  substantial  dif- 
ference as  far  as  that  argument  is  concerned 
because  of  the  pattern,  the  so-called  foot- 
print, of  the  3  reentry  vehicles  that  we  have 
seen  tested  In  the  Pacific. 

This  is  what  I  was  looking  for.  It  ap- 
pears on  page  232.  I  was  not  sure  of  the 
page.  This  goes  back  to  first  strike 
capability. 

The  Chairman.  First  strike  capability 
means  only  a  weapon  which  can  get  a 
hardened    target? 

Secretary  Laird.  It  Is  a  weapon  that  has  the 
capability  of  going  after  hardened  targets. 
Now,  that  does  not  mean  to  say  that  It  does 
not  have  a  second  strike  capability,  too. 

My  own  view  is  that  that  could  be 
said  of  our  own  Minuteman.  It  has  capa- 
bility and  it  could  be  used  either  way  if 
it  were  accurate  enough. 

On  April  23.  Mr.  Helms  appeared  at  a 
meeting.  I  will  not  read  all  of  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  interesting  if  I  were  to  refer 
to  pages  21  and  22. 

This  is.  I  believe,  page  21 — Senator 
Symingtok  talking: 

In  fact,  one  hit  on  the  MSR  at  (deleted) 
psl  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  a  hit  on  the 
Minuteman  because  If  you  hit  the  radar  you 
knock  out  a  lot  of  the  Minuteman.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  that  extrap>olatlon  that 
you  know  of? 

Mr.  Helms.  (Deleted.) 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  really 
uncontested. 
Now  this  is  Mr.  Duckett,  the  man  re- 


ferred to  a  moment  ago  from  the  CIA  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  It  is  on 
page  64  of  the  executive  hearings  of  April 
23 — Mr.  Duckett  is  speaking  now  for  the 
CIA: 

We  are  convinced  that  they  are  what  I  like 
to  describe  as  at  least  one  generation  of 
computers  behind  that  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  to  say,  if  you  look  at  our  comput- 
ers, theirs  are  like  ours  were  the  last  time 
around  before  our  most  modern  machines 

Senator  Gore.  In  number  of  years  what 
would  that  be? 

Mr.  Duckett.  That  would  be  on  the  order 
of  3  to  5  years,  Senator  Gore,  and  so  if  one 
Is  going  to  make  a  comparative  statement, 
I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  difference  we  .see. 

Pertinent  to  this  is  the  discussion  of 
how  far  along  the  Russians  are  and 
whether  they  are  in  a  position  to  move 
immediately.  The  conclusion  is  that  they 
are  3  to  5  years  behind  us  in  computer 
development. 

There  were  other  places  in  the  hear- 
ings where  a  number  of  people  responded 
to  questions  about  computers,  especially 
Software  for  computers.  We  received  let- 
ters from  people  in  the  business  stating 
that  they  believed  this  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  the  components  of  an  ABM 
system. 

On  page  74.  this  is  on  the  Soviet  view 
of  balance.  This  is  Mr.  Helms  talking: 
Soviet  View  of  the  Balance 

(Deleted.) 

Now  I  skip  over  to  page  75: 

Mr.  Helms.  ( Deleted) . 

Senator  Gore.  Well  now,  doesn't  that  re- 
late itself  to  whether  or  not  they  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  a  so-called  first  strike  capa- 
bility? What  is  your  view  of  that — not  your 
view,  but  what  is  the  intelligence  estimate 
of  that? 

Mr.  Helms.  (Deleted). 

On  page  77: 

Senator  Gore.  I  gather  from  what  you  have 
said  that  you  have  some  question  in  your 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  are 
aiming  for  a  first  strike  capability. 

Mr.  Helms.  (Deleted) . 

Senator  Gore.  Well,  you  used  the  pronoun 
"I".  Is  it  the  intelligence  estimate  that  there 
Is  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  are  aiming 
at  a  first  strike  capability? 

Mr.  Helms.  ( Deleted ) . 

Senator  Gore. 

Mr.  Helms,  i  Deleted) . 

Mr.  President,  for  my  own  benefit  I 
say  this,  that  the  testimony  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Helms  convinced  me  he  was  a 
competent  man  who  was  not  swayed  by 
any  outside  influence,  that  he  was  giving 
us  the  nearest  to  an  honest  and  accurate 
assessment  of  all  the  combined  forces  of 
the  intelligence  community.  He  has  given 
the  committees,  either  this  committee 
or  the  special  committee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <  Mr.  RussEtL^ .  the 
best  available  information.  That  is  what 
inspired  in  us  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
integrity,  honesty,  and  good  judgment  of 
Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  want  to  .say  is 
that  I  concur  fully  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  had  to  say  about  Mr.  Helms,  who 
has  brought  respectability  and  integrity 
to  the  CIA  and  who  has  given  it  the  kind 
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of  standing  which  it  lacked  prior  to  the 
time  he  took  over. 

I  must  say,  like  all  those  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  him,  I  have  been 
tremendously  impressed.  I  think  he  is  by 
far  the  best  Director  the  CIA  has  ever 
had.  Because  of  Mr.  Helms,  that  agency's 
integrity  and  standing  have  increased 
considerably,  at  least  in  the  congressional 
community. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  one  other 
excerpt.  This  matter  was  pursued  at  great 
length.  It  shocked  me  a  little  bit  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Washington  say  that 
he  believed  the  Soviets  are  going  for  a 
first-strike  capability.  There  is  a  good 
deal  m  here  about  it.  It  is  on  page  79 : 

Senator  Gore.  Then,  to  bring  you  right  to 
the  point,  you  could  not  say  that  they  are 
aiming  for  a  first  strike  capability,  no  ques- 
tion about  it? 

Mr.  Helms.  (Deleted.) 

Senator  Gore.  Thank  you.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Pulbricht.  Could  I  pursue  this  a 
bit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to  be  as  precise  as 
I  can  First,  what  does  the  national  com- 
munity, intelligence  community,  consist  of, 
who  is  represented? 

Mr.  Helms.  (Deleted.) 

That  is  the  one  for  which  he  was 
speaking.  For  the  record,  those  are  the 
voting  members. 

I  asked : 

Has  this  board  ever  found  that  the  Rus- 
sians, that  Russia  has  ever  gone  for  a  first 
strike? 

Mr.  Helms  said: 

(Deleted.) 

Senator  FVlbricht:  You  did  not  find  that 
they  are.  so  that  the  Community  has  not 
found  either  then — 

That  is.  last  fall— 

or  at  any  one  of  those  weekly  meetings,  since, 
have  they? 
Mr.  Helms.  (Deleted.) 

A  meeting  is  held  every  week.  The 
board  meets  every  week.  They  also  make 
an  annual  estimate  in  the  fall.  It  has 
been  said  on  occasion  that  all  the  figures 
that  some  of  us  have  been  using  go  back 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  last  fall.  That  is 
not  quite  so,  because  the  board  meets 
everj'  week.  That  is  why  I  put  it  that 
way — not  only  then,  referring  to  the  an- 
nual estimate,  but  also  at  any  one  of  the 
weekly  meetings.  That  is  what  he  said. 

I  invite  Senators  to  read  the  whole 
discussion.  I  know  I  have  not  the  time 
to  read  It  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
any  Senator  may,  within  the  confines  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
room,  read  this  record  in  full? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  explained  that 
procedure  before.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Stevens  i  inquired  about  it. 
I  said  that  under  the  restrictions.  Sena- 
tors may  not  take  the  record  out  or  have 
their  clerks  or  assistants  read  it.  A  Sena- 
tor must  read  it  himself.  He  can  come  to 
the  committee  room  and  read  it  himself. 
If  he  is  interested,  he  can  come  to  the 
committee  room  and  read  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  expressions  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  showing  my  high  regard  for 
Mr.  Helms.  He  is  an  excellent  Director 
of  the  CIA.  He  is  candid  and  forthright. 
I  admire  the  fact  that  he  always  re- 
fuses to  inject  his  personal  speculation 
into  any  answer. 

I  think  probably,  in  fairness  to  Mr. 
Helms,  in  view  of  the  questioiis  and 
answers  discussed  here  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  at  no  place  in  his 
testimony  did  he  say,  either,  that  the  CIA 
had  found  that  the  Russians  were  not 
aiming  at  a  first-strike  capability.  I  forget 
whether  it  was  in  that  particular  hearing 
or  at  other  meetings,  we  had  the  very 
same  kind  of  answer.  When  we  ask, 
"Have  you  made  any  finding  that  they 
are  going  for  a  first-strike  capability?" 
he  says,  <  deleted  > .  However,  when  we 
ask,  "Have  you  made  a  finding  that  they 
are  not  going  for  a  first-strike  capa- 
bihty?"  he  says,   (deleted)   also. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  stresses  throughout 
his  testimony,  both  here  and  elsewhere — 
and  that  is  good — that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  capability  and  inten- 
tions. He  says  the  CIA  is  set  up  pretty 
well  to  determine  capability.  It  can  make 
pretty  good  estimates  as  to  what  capa- 
bilities are.  But  he  also  resorts  to  the 
answer — which  we  all  know  is  correct — 
that  nobody  can  read  the  minds  of  the 
Russians.  Nobody  can  read  our  minds, 
either.  Intentions  are  not  something  that 
can  be  gathered  very  accurately  by 
intelligence. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  point  out 
that  in  the  statements  made  that  the 
Russians  have  an  ABM  system  pro- 
tecting their  country  the  clear  implica- 
tion is  that  it  is  an  effective  one.  Other- 
wise they  would  not  put  out  full-page 
ads  or  speeches  saying  that  the  Russians 
have  an  ABM.  If  one  reads  the  record, 
Mr.  Helms  did  not  draw  any  conclusions 
about  that  except  that  he  just  reported 
the  fact.  It  is  the  kind  of  ABM  that,  it 
is  clear  to  any  reasonable  person,  does 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose.  He  says 
flatly  in  one  place  that  his  opinion  is 
they  stopped  deploying  it  because  they 
decided  it  could  be  so  easily  offset  or 
overcome  by  us — in  other  words,  it  is  in- 
effective. 

That  is  a  different  thing  from  saying 
that  the  Russians  have  an  ABM;  there- 
fore we  must  have  one.  If  it  means  that 
we  have  to  have  one  like  theirs,  it  means 
nothing.  As  of  this  moment,  the  record 
shows  clearly  that  the  Russians  do  not 
have  an  ABM  that  is  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  satisfactory  or  that  gives  them  any 
real  protection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator should  put  Dick  Helms  in  a  position, 
which  he  has  consistently  refused  to 
assume,  of  being  an  authority  on  Amer- 
ican capabihty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  what? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  American  capability. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  does  not  com- 
ment on  that.  Did  I  leave  that  impres- 
sion? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thought  that  was  im- 
plicit in  the  Senator's  concept  that  he 
thought  the  ABM  system  is  no  good. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No:  I  refer  to  the 
Galosh  system  in  Russia. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  did  not  say  either 
that  their  system  is  not  any  good. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  he  said 
amounts  to  that.  That  is  a  reasonable 
interpretation  from  what  I  have  read 
here.  I  do  not  see  how  one  could  say, 
from  what  he  says,  that  it  amounts  to 
anything;  that  the  Russians  themselves 
consider  it  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  gave  that  as  one 
hypothesis,  not  as  a  mind  reader  but  as 
a  speculative  hypothesis,  as  to  why  they 
had  stopped  the  construction,  and  also 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  that  they 
stopped  it  and  they  later  resumed  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  Resumed  tests, 
not  deployment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Resumed  the  encircle- 
ment of  Moscow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  so: 
not  deployed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  said  that  in  the  com- 
mittee meeting  yesterday,  or  another 
one.  He  emphasizes  that  is  guesswork  on 
his  part.  He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  was  evidence 
that  they  were  testing  what  he  thought 
was  part  of  an  improved  ABM,  but,  from 
what  appears  in  this  testimony,  they 
have  not  reached  a  point  where  they 
themselves  have  solved  the  problems  and 
are  again  resuming  deployment.  1  read 
part  of  it.  I  will  not  read  it  again. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Helms,  but  certainly 
we  were  told  by  Mr.  Helms,  or  Mr.  Dur- 
kett  of  his  Agency,  yesterday,  that  they 
were  in  the  process  of  completing  con- 
struction of  (deleted)  more  sites  around 
Moscow.  So  they  are  continuing  with 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  After  a  cessation,  they 
are  resuming,  and  nobody  can  guess  why. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  'deleted)  they 
were  continuing.  They  were  continuing 
as  of  that  time.  They  had  not  completed. 
They  were  still  continuing  and  working 
on  them.  They  had  completed  and  were 
working  on  (deleted).  That  is  in  the 
record.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  very  signif- 
icant, but  he  did  in  that  case  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  reason  why  they 
stopped  was  that  it  was  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  While  he  did  say  that, 
he  also  said:   (deleted). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  would  say  his 
speculations  are  a  little  better  formed 
than  mine. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  left  an  anchor  out  to 
leeward  by  saying:    (deleted*. 

Mr.  DOAHNICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  same  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Helms'  testimony  which  would  indi- 
cate, even  if  that  inference  were  cor- 
rect— namely,  that  the  Russian  ABM 
system  is  not  effective — that  ours  will  not 
Kp  pffpctivc 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  does  not  com- 
ment upon  ours.  He  does  not  bring  that 
in  at  all.  The  only  inference  is  that  it  is 
much  more  diflBcult  than  the  Russians 
thought  it  would  be  and  that  some  of  us 
think  it  is,  because  they  have  not  tackled 
the  software,  the  computer  and  the  radar. 
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We  have  not  built  the  radar.  The  testi- 
mony is  quite  clear  that  we  have  not 
built  the  PAR  radar  and  have  not  tried 
to  build  a  computer  and  do  not  have  a 
computer  that  will  work. 

This  list  of  questions  is  very  important. 
May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  if  I  may 
put  material  of  this  kind  into  the  Record 
without  reading  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  FIJLBRIGHT.  Does  it  need  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  re- 
mainder of  these  questions  into  the  Rec- 
ORn.  They  are  relatively  short.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  long  hearings.  They  are  rela- 
tively short  questions  and  answers  by 
the  CIA.  all  of  which  bear  upon  this  mat- 
ter. I  shall  put  them  into  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object^and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— solely  to  interrogate  the  majority 
leader  as  to  just  what  happens  to  a  record 
of  tWs-kind.  We  do  not  have  this  kind  of 
recorcTof  ten  enough  to  be  sure  about  this. 
During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we 
have  today  stripped  the  confidential  label 
off  records  and  put  them  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Is  that  record  to  be 
ultimately  published? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  May  I  say  I  was 
surprised  that  information  which  was 
classified  as  top  secret  last  night  was 
made  free  for  use  today.  I  am  really  get- 
ting tired  of  declassification  of  informa- 
tion to  suit  a  particular  purpose  which 
may  be  before  us. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
today,  I  did  make  the  following  state- 
ment: 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  closed  session,  the 
transcript  of  the  remarks  of  each  Senator 
who  participated  In  the  proceedings  be  deliv- 
ered to  him  by  the  Chief  of  official  reporters: 
that  the  Senator  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
vise his  own  remarks;  that  such  Senator  shall 
deliver  his  revised  remarks  to  the  Chief  Re- 
porter, who  shall  then  deliver  the  transcript 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  {Mr.  Stennls) 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sen'lces:  that  the  expurgated  version  of  these 
proceedings  be  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls) , 
and  that  there  be  deleted  from  the  transcript 
anything  which  might  be  classified;  that 
such  record  of  proceedings  be  made  public  by 
being  printed  in  the  permanent  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  date  on  which  they  oc- 
cur: and  that  the  Chief  Reporter  turn  the 
shorthand  notes  of  the  official  reporters  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  to  be  kept  In 
secret  and  not  to  be  disclosed  without  leave 
of  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  before  that,  I  made  a 
statement  under  rules  XXXV  and 
XXXVI,  which  state  as  follows: 

All  confidential  communications  and  all 
remarks,  votes  and  proceedings  thereon  under 
these  rules  shall  be  kept  secret,  until  the 
Senate  shall,  by  their  resolution,  take  off  the 
Injunction  of  secrecy. 

Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential  busi- 
ness or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
liable.  If  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body:  and  If  an  officer,  to  dismissal  fi-om 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment 
for  contempt. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  certainly  would 
seem  to  give  us  the  protective  mantle  I 
think  we  need. 


I  feel,  myself,  that  this  afternoon's  ses- 
sion has  been  very  informative  and  very 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  worthwhUe. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  going  to  object 
to  the  Senator  putting  this  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  we  were 
not  violating  top  secret  documents. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  'Mr.  President,  I 
raised  this  question.  The  Senator,  I 
think,  is  familiar  .with  the  document. 
Does  he  object  to  it? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  I  do  not  object.  The 
Senator's  document  is  not  as  sensitive,  I 
believe,  as  some  of  the  other  statements 
were. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  No.  On  the  same 
basis  the  others  were  put  in,  I  would  as- 
sume they  would  take  it  out  before  they 
publish  the  Record.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  it  going  in,  but  I  have  no 
overwhelming  desire.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator might  not  want  it  in. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  I  do  not  object.  I  was 
just  reserving  the  right  to  object  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  inquiry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Deleted.) 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  a  conference  report  to  bring 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  think  I  have  put 
enough  in,  depending  on  how  this  devel- 
ops, some  of  the  other  information  may 
be  more  pertinent  at  a  later  date. 

Therefore,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  out  of  closed 
session  and  into  open  .session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  staff  that  the  desks  be  screened  and 
cleared,  and  whatever  else  they  do  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  information 
lying  around  loose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.m..  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  were 
opened,  and  '.he  open  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  resumed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

TRANSACTION    OF    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business, 
with  statements  of  Senators  limited  to  a 
period  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Ea- 
GLETON  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OP 
SENATOR  HANSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  after  the  Journal 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes.  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  the  length  of  time  he 
wants,  but  whatever  it  is,  the  time  can 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  ON  STATE- 
MENTS  DURING  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  MORNING  BUSINE.SS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen)  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  oi 
routine  morning  business,  with  a  3- 
minute  limitation  on  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES— HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  300 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  concurrent  resolution  ^H. 
Con.  Res.  300  >  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  in  1969  of  the  birth  of  or- 
ganized baseball. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  fiom  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
300. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 300,  which  was  read  by  the  legisla- 
tive clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatiri's 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That,  to  commemo- 
rate the  one-hundredth  anniversary  in  1969 
of  the  birth  of  organized  baseball,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  officially  recogni.7cs 
the  year  1969  as  baseball's  centennial  year 
and  extends  its  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  »he 
President  of  the  National  League,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  League,  the  twelve 
teams  of  the  National  League,  and  the  twelve 
teams  of  the  American  League,  and  to  ihe 
several  minor  leagues  and  all  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  participating  in  or  con- 
nected with  organized  baseball. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  300  was  consideie(J 
and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  baseball  Is  among  the  oldest  out- 
standing national  games  of  the  XJnited 
States,  combining  the  zest  of  the  amateur 
with  the  skills  of  the  professional  and  pro- 
viding excitement,  drama,  Interest,  and  en- 
tertainment both  for  participants  and  for 
spectators;  and 

Whereas,  although  baseball  was  already 
being  widely  played,  watched,  and  attended 
in  various  forms  on  a  largely  amateur  or 
recreational  basis,  the  development  of  the 
game  to  its  present  status  as  a  national  in- 
stitution truly  began  with  the  organization 
of  America's  first  professional  baseball  team 
In  1869:  and 

Whereas,  the  year  1969  marks  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  organized  pro- 
fessional baseball  In  the  United  States  and 
is  baseball's  centennial  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  playing  of  the  Fortieth  All- 
Star  Baseball  Game,  on  July  22,  1969,  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  together 
with  related  activities  and  observances  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country,  is 
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the  occasion  for  the  special  celebration  of 
baseball's  centennial  year;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  that  appropriate 
recognition  be  given  to  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  baseball  has  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  both  as  a  sport  and  as  an 
expression  of  the  American  spirit:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
litfhted  that  we  have  saluted  baseball  on 
Its  100th  year. 

If  there  is  no  unanimity  on  this  pro- 
posal, there  is  serious  doubt  we  could 
atiiee  on  the  virtue  of  motherhood  and 
the  beauty  of  the  flag. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  1072)  to  au- 
tliorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
oi  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  titles 
I.  III.  rv,  and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended:  that  the  House  instisted  upon 
us  amendments  to  the  bill  (S,  1072)  to 
authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  titles 
I.  Ill,  rv,  and  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended:  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Jones 
01  Alabama.  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr,  Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  h£id  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
ot  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6508)  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods,  and 
high  waters;  Eisked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Cra- 
mer, Mr.  Don- Clausen,  and  Mr.  Denney 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  300)  extending 
the  congratulations  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  organized  baseball 
lipon  the  occasion  of  Its  centennial  year. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1072. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
10721  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  titles  I,  m,  rv.  and  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 


1965,  as  amended,  which  was,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   PUBLIC 

WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

ACT  OP  1965 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Regional  Action  Planning  Commission 
Ameadments  of  1969". 

Slc.  102.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  505  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3185)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  planning,  Investigations,  studies,  dem- 
onstration projects,  and  training  programs 
which  win  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  505  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Thereafter,  such  expenses  shall 
be  paid  50  per  centum  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  50  per  centum  by  the  States 
in  the  region,  except  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  cochairman.  his  al- 
ternate, and  his  staff  shall  be  paid  solely  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  share  to  be 
paid  by  each  State  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission.  The  Federal  cochairman 
shall  not  participate  or  vote  in  such  deter- 
mination." 

(c»  Subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

Sec.  103.  (ai  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a>  of  section  509  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Envelopment  Act  of  1965  (42 
use.  318aal  is  amended  d)  by  inserting 
after  "share,"  the  following:  "or  for  which 
there  are  insufficient  funds  available  under 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing  such 
prograxns  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  the 
region,",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "for  the 
sole"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic 
Federal  contribution  to  projects  under  such 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  authorized 
by  Federal  grant-in-aid  Acts,  and  for  the". 

(b)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  509  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  case  of 
any  program  or  project  for  which  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to 
the  project  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  is  proposed  to  be  made  under  this 
subsection,  no  such  Federal  contribution 
shall  be  made  until  the  responsible  Federal 
official  administering  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  Act  authorizing  such  contribution  cer- 
tifies that  such  program  or  project  meets  all 
of  the  requirements  of  such  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  Act  and  would  be  approved  for  Federal 
contribution  under  such  Act  if  funds  were 
available  under  such  Act  for  such  program  or 
project.  Funds  may  be  provided  for  programs 
and  projects  in  a  State  under  this  subsection 
only  if  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
level  of  Federal  and  State  financial  assistance 
under  titles  of  this  Act  other  than  this  title, 
and  under  Acts  other  than  this  Act,  for  the 
same  type  of  programs  or  projects  In  that 
portion  of  the  State  within  the  region  will 
not  be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute 
funds  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof  "December  31,  1967"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1970". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
title,  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending 
June  30.  1971,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $225,000,000.  Not  less  than  10 
per  centum  nor  more  than  30  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  under  this  author- 
ization for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
available  for  any  one  regional  commission.  ' 

Sec.  104.  Title"  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 


3181  et  seq.)    is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COORDINATION 

"S*c.  511.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
his  activities  In  making  grants  and  loans 
under  titles  I  and  11  of  this  Act  with  those 
of  each  of  the  Federal  cochalrmen  in  making 
grants  under  this  title,  and  each  Federal  co- 
chairman  shall  coordinate  his  activities  In 
making  grants  under  this  title  with  those  of 
the  Secretary  In  making  grants  and  loans 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act." 

TITLE  II— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1969 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec  202.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  105)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission  to  be  available  until  expended, 
not  to  exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30.  1971,  Not  to 
exceed  $475,000  of  such  authorization  shaU 
be  available  for  the  exjjenses  of  the  Federal 
cochairman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C. 
201)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
provisions  of  sections  106(a)  and  118  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  obli- 
gation, period  of  availability,  and  expendi- 
ture of  Federal-aid  highway  funds,  shall 
apply  to  the  development  highway  system 
and  the  local  access  roads,  and  all  other  pro- 
visions of  such  title  23  that  are  applicable 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
Federal-aid  primary  and  second.iry  highways 
and  which  the  Secretary  determines  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act  shall  apply,  re- 
spectively, to  such  system  and  roads" 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four-flscal-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1971."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1972,  except  that  not  to  exceed  £195.000.000 
of  such  amount  may  be  obligated  for  any 
one  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  205  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  205)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  accordance  with  the"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  for  carrying  out  such  projects. 
In  accordance  with  the  applicable". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  205  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1969"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1969.  1970.  and 
1971". 

Sec.  205.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  214  of 
the  Apjjalachlan  Regional  Development  .^ct 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  214)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31.  1967"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1970". 

Sec  206.  Section  302(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
(40  App.  U.S.C.  302)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  "a  local"  the  following:  "a  State 
agency  certified  as". 

Sec  207.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  i40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  for  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1971,  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000  is  authorized  for  section 
202.  $15,000,000  for  section  203.  $15,000,000 
for  section   205,   $2,000,(X)0  for  section  207, 
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$50,000,000  for  section  211,  $75,000,000  for 
section  214,  and  $8,000,000  and  section  302.". 

Sec.  208.  Section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (48  App. 
US.C  4031  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  President  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
portions  of  upper  New  York  State,  Massa- 
chusetts. Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine  which  are  geographically  part  of  the 
Appalachian  region  and  share  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  thereof  should  be 
included  in  the  region  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  He  shall  submit 
the  results  of  such  study  together  with  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  no  later  than 
June  30.  1970." 

Sec.  209.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  405)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  "Act"  the  following:  ",  other 
than  section  201,". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  renewal  and 
extension  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
TOY.'\,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Spong.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Mr.  P.ACKWooD  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  WAR  MUST  END 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  In- 
quired of  the  Defense  Department  as  to 
the  U.S.  casualties  suffered  in  Vietnam 
during  the  week  ending  July  2,  and  they 
have  reported  to  me  that  the  total  casual- 
ties for  the  week  were  1,760.  This  brings 
the  total  number  of  casualties  suffered 
in  Vietnam  since  the  inauguration  of 
President  Nixon  to  more  than  50,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  war  must  be  ended. 


S.  2645— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  by  a  vote  of  9 
to  8,  refused  to  consider  amendments  to 
the  surtax  bill,  and  reported  it  to  the 
Senate  without  consideration  of  any  tax 
reform  amendments  or  amendments  of 
any  other  kind. 

I  have  just  now  introduced  a  tax  re- 
form bill,  which  will  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  surtax  bill  when  it  is  made 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  is  not  a  compre- 
hensive measure:  it  is  not  all  inclusive; 
it  does  not  cover  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  tax  reform  area.  But  this  bill 
does  contain  a  number  of  provisions 
covering  subjects  in  which  I  have  had  a 
longtime  and  continuing  interest.  In 
some  of  these  areas  I  have  already  been 
instrumental  in  helping  to  bring  about 
changes,  but  these  changes  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  bring  true  equity  even  in 


these  limited  segments  of  the  Tax  Code. 
Some  points  with  which  I  desire  to  deal 
are  omitted  because  of  time  required  to 
make  technical  drafts  and  the  desire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  proposed  amendments  be 
introduced  by  July  18,  as  had  been  indi- 
cated by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Senate 
in  recent  days,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  entire  Tax  Code 
in  the  Finance  Committee  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  But  it  is  possible  to  bring 
about  changes  in  areas  which  have  been 
studied — usually  studied  to  death — for 
years,  and  in  which  Senators  have  al- 
ready formed  judgments  in  connection 
with,  and  as  an  integral  part  of,  the 
surtax  extension  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  acted  today  without  consid- 
eration of  amendments,  even  though  the 
Finance  Committee  is  scheduled  to  begin 
hearings  next  week  on  several  specific 
reform  proposals,  including  those  con- 
tained in  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 
Other  Senators  have  indicated  bills  or 
amendments  they  wish  to  have  consid- 
ered. I  think  it  may  be  possible  to  con- 
sider many  items  in  a  relatively  short 
time  in  the  committee. 

I  think  that  by  the  narrow  vote  of  9  to 
8  the  committee  today  voted  to  report  the 
surtax  bill  without  giving  any  considera- 
tion whatsoever  to  any  amendment,  even 
though  announcement  had  publicly  been 
made  that  hearings  would  be  held  and 
Senators  had  been  publicly  invited  to 
offer  amendments  and  had  been  assured 
that  consideration  would  be  given  to  any 
amendment  introduced  by  July  18. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  was  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  who  an- 
nounced this  invitation  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  who  had  scheduled  pub- 
lic hearings  on  tax  reform  amendments 
to  begin  next  week. 

I  would  like  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  not  one  of  the  nine  who  voted  to  re- 
port the  bill  today,  despite  this  pledge 
of  the  consideration  of  amendments. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana made  a  strong  statement  in  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  such  action. 

Sentiment  for  reform  is  in  the  air,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  safely  ignored. 
A  beginning  must  be  made  now  on  tax 
reform.  A  revolt  of  taxpayers  all  over  the 
country  has  been  felt  by  every  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  long-suffering 
lower-  and  middle-income  groups  on 
whom  the  heaviest  burden  of  taxation 
has  fallen,  and  who  have  no  way  of 
escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  withholding 
system  on  wages  and  salaries,  that  we  are 
preparing  for  uncertain  activity  which 
may  lead  to  tax  reform.  We  must  enact 
some  important  reforms  now  as  a  good- 
faith  beginning.  We  can  then  follow  that 
up  by  a  really  comprehensive  tax  reform 
which  will,  of  course,  take  some  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  since  Senators  do 
not  have  time  to  study  in  detail  all  bills 
which  are  introduced,  and  since  they 
have  had  no  chance  to  study  the  bill 
which  I  just  now  introduced,  I  would  like 


to  state  very  briefly  what  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  contains.  And  let  me  say.  too, 
that  I  am  not  necessarily  wedded  to  the 
exact  wording  of  all  parts  of  this  bill. 
There  have  been  some  drafting  difficul- 
ties in  certain  areas,  and  I  am  sure  that 
further  discussion  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  result  in  improvements. 

Also,  I  would  emphasize  that  my  bill 
contains  one  revenue  loser  of  signifi- 
cance. I  refer  to  section  4,  which  would 
increase  the  personal  exemption  deduc- 
tion to  $1,250.  As  Senators  will  note,  I 
propose  to  make  up  the  lost  revenue,  thus 
presenting  a  balanced  package  from  a 
revenue  standpoint,  by  adjusting  corpo- 
rate and  upper  individual  income  tax 
rates.  Here  again,  let  me  point  out  that 
additional  revenue  producing  loophole 
closers  will  be  under  discussion,  and  I 
would  hope  we  can  get  together  on  a 
package  which  will  be  balanced  as  to 
revenue  losers  and  gainers  without  hav- 
ing to  resort  to  increased  rates.  There  is 
certainly  sufficient  opportunity  for  this, 
after  all,  particularly  in  the  individual 
income  area,  the  tax  base  has  been  badly 
eroded.  Probably  not  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  what  is  defined  as  personal  in- 
come in  the  national  income  accounts 
enters  into  the  computation  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax.  and  recent  studies  have 
turned  up  some  $50  billion  of  tax  prefer- 
ences imder  existing  tax  laws. 

At  any  rate,  here  is  a  brief  statement 
of  the  contents  of  this  bill. 

Section  1  contains  the  usual  language, 
including  the  title. 

Section  2  would  extend  the  surtax  at 
the  full  10  percent  rate  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year.  I  regret  that  the  administra- 
tion hesitated  so  long  in  making  a  recom- 
mendation to  extend  the  surtax,  and  it 
did  seem  a  mistake  to  me  to  have  given 
the  impression  that  the  tax  really  might 
have  been  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Such  an  impression  was  fostered  both  by 
the  delay  and  by  the  changing  of  the 
terms  of  the  surtax  as  applied  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970. 

Section  3  would  repeal  the  investment 
tax  credit.  My  terms  are  somewhat 
tighter  than  the  proposal  as  worked  out 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
in  the  bill  reported  today  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Section  4  would  increase  the  personal 
exemption  to  $1,250  for  the  taxpayer  and 
each  of  his  dependents.  This  is  the  surest 
way  of  removing  most  of  the  poor  from 
the  tax  rolls,  and,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing badly  needed  relief  to  the  middle- 
income  groups  who  are  concerned,  and 
properly  so,  with  the  cost  of  supporting 
and  educating  their  children.  This  would 
give  to  the  married  couple  with  two  chil- 
dren a  tax-free  base  of  $5,000  upon  which 
to  construct  a  minimum  household 
budget.  This  is  a  simple  and  gimmick- 
free  way  of  accomplishing  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  I  know 
of  no  more  unrealistic  provision  in  the 
tax  law  than  the  $600  exemption  for  a 
taxpayer  and  for  a  taxpayer's  dependent. 
Where  is  there  a  parent  who  can  decently 
feed,  clothe,  and  provide  shelter  for  a 
child  for  $600,  or  for  himself  or  for  his 
wife? 

It  is  utterly  unrealistic.  The  cost  of 
living  has  so  increased  that  this  simply 
must  be  changed. 
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In  order  to  raise  this  exemption,  the 
Government  will  suffer  a  big  loss  In  rev- 
enue. Why?  Because  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  is  bearing  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  load.  Therefore,  when  we  provide 
some  equitable  relief  for  the  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers,  we  lose  revenue. 
But  there  are  places  at  which  to  recoup 
the  revenue  while  promoting  equity  in 
the  tax  law.  This  I  have  done  in  present- 
ing a  tax  reform  bill  balanced  bs  to  loss 
and  gain  in  revenue. 

Section  5  would  repeal  the  unlimited 
charitable  contributions  deduction  pro- 
vision now  in  the  code. 

This  code  makes  a  mockery  of  charity. 
What  is  called  charity  is  self-serving  tax 
avoidance  in  many  instances. 

Section  6  would  terminate,  as  of  this 
date,  both  the  older  style  restricted  and 
the  newer,  and  almost  as  bad,  qualified 
stock  options.  I  have  fought  this  battle 
off  and  on  for  years. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  so-called  ABC  and  carved-out 
transactions  as  mortgage  loans. 

This  is  a  well  recognized  tax  loophole 
to  those  who  understand  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  tax  law,  particularly  its  rela- 
tionship in  connection  with  percentage 
depletion. 

This  particular  tax  problem  may  not 
be  familiar  to  all  Senators,  but  there  will 
be  no  need  for  long  or  drawn-out  pro- 
ceedings to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Section  8  would  eliminate  the  tax  ex- 
empt status  now  enjoyed  by  private 
foundations,  and  it  would  place  a  limit 
of  25  years  on  the  life  of  any  foundation 
not  operating  a  church,  educational  or- 
ganization, or  hospital.  I  have  taken  a 
somewhat  different  approach  from  that 
taken  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, but  my  solution  is  simpler  and  will, 
I  believe,  remove  abuses  more  surely.  Let 
me  say,  parenthetically,  that  section  501 
of  the  code  needs  a  thorough  overhaul 
about  as  badly  as  any  section  in  the 
code.  There  are  problems  of  definition 
which  need  resolution.  We  need  to  sort 
out  diverse  elements  and  provide  differ- 
ent treatment  for  organizations  serving 
different  purposes. 

Section  9  would  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion, thereby  putting  all  oil,  g£is  and 
minerals  operations  on  a  cost  depletion 
basis.  I  have  not  treated  with  intan- 
gible drilling  costs,  partially  for  lack  of 
time  properly  to  draft  an  amendment, 
but  this,  too,  should  be  examined  in  a 
more  comprehensive  review  and  dealt 
with  effectively. 

Section  10  provides  for  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 911  of  the  code.  This  is  the  section 
which  exempts  from  U.S.  income  tax 
the  first  $20,000,  and  in  some  instances 
the  first  $25,000,  of  individual  overseas 
earnings. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  sound  to  some 
Senators  as  an  act  of  generosity  to  the 
middle-income  taxpayer  to  raise  his  per- 
sonal exemption  and  that  of  his  depend- 
ents to  $1,250.  If  that  is  overly  generous, 
what  of  the  provision  that  gives  Ameri- 
can citizens  living  and  working  abroad 
a  $20,000  exemption  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  I  have  said,  a  $25,000  exemp- 
tion? Surely,  here  is  a  loophole  that  needs 
closing. 

Section  11  would  provide  for  the  cur- 


rent taxation  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  concerns. 
An  exception  is  made  for  certain  opera- 
tions In  less-developed  coimtries. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  later  about  this 
tax  preference  given  to  income  earned 
abroad.  Briefly,  let  me  say  that  it  op- 
erates as  a  subsidy  to  move  American 
factories  and  American  jobs  out  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

Section  12  extends  the  holding  period 
for  capital  gains  purposes  to  1  year 
in  order  for  a  transaction  to  qualify  for 
long-teim  capital  gains  treatment.  The 
alternative  method  of  computing  the  tax 
which  gives  the  taxpayer  a  25-percent 
maximum  rate  would  also  be  abolished. 

Section  13,  as  an  effective  means  of 
curbing  "hobby"  farming  tax  losses, 
would  raise  the  useful  life  of  livestock 
for  depreciation  purposes  from  7  to  10 
years  and  double  the  holding  period  for 
cafMtal  gains  purposes  for  livestock  held 
for  breeding  from  1  year  to  2  years. 

Section  14  adjusts  the  tax  rate  sched- 
ules upward  on  higher  bracket  income 
in  order  to  keep  this  bill  in  fiscal  balance. 
Let  me  again  stress  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  raise  rates  if  loopholes  of 
favoritism  can  be  closed.  But  as  between 
raising  some  rates  and  raising  the  per- 
sonal exemption  for  all,  I  strongly  sug- 
gest this  bill  as  the  fairer.  Furthermore, 
the  extension  of  the  surtax  at  the  full 
10-percent  figure  will  allow  somewhat 
more  leeway  in  making  adjustments. 

I  am  sure  all  Senators  will  want  to 
participate  actively  in  a  major  effort  to 
make  our  tax  laws  more  equitable  and 
efficacious.  In  this  spirit  I  invite  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  which  I  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  House-passed  surtax 
extension  bill.  H.R.  12290. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  2645)  to  continue  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  for  an  additional 
year  and  to  terminate  the  investment 
credit,  increase  the  amount  of  the  per- 
sonal exemptions,  and  provide  other  re- 
forms in  the  Federal  income  tax  laws, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gore  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  ALLOTT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  on  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  his  re- 
marks, there  will  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Reports." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  "New  Reports,"  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT   laid   before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    on    Defense     Procurement    From 
Small  and   Other   Business   Fikms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  ( Installations  and  Logistics ) ,  trans- 
mitting, piu-suant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  July  1968-March 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency^ 

Proposed  Payment  of  Non-Foreign  DrrrER- 
entials  to  Certain  U.S.  Citizen  Wage 
Board  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  5941  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  payment  of  nonforelgn  dif- 
ferentials to  certain  U.S.  citizen  wage  board 
employees  serving  in  nonforelgn  areas  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  and  Ha- 
waii (^'ith  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature.  State 
of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 

"To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled: 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fifth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, respectfully  represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  present  system  for  drafting 
young  men  Into  the  military  service  of  this 
country  has  aroused  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion; and 
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"Whereas  much  of  this  dissatisfaction  and 
the  current  unrest  among  young  people 
stems  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  jobs,  edu- 
cation and  personal  decisions;  and 

"Whereas  an  adequate  and  fairer  system  of 
selective  service  can  be  devised;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  memorialized  to  establish  a  selective  serv- 
ice system  based  on  a  lottery  whereby  all 
eligible  persons  are  subject  to  the  draft  for 
one  year  after  they  reach  18  years  of  age 
and  are  allowed  to  elect  to  defer  the  one  year 
of  being  subject  to  the  draft  for  a  period  of 
four  years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
send  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress,  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation,  and  the  Presiding  Officers  of  each 
house  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  all  of 
the  statea. 

"Adopted  by  Senate  May  12,  1969. 

"Cech.  L.  Edwards, 
"Secretary    of    the    Senate. 
*"^*  "E.  D.  Potts, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  House  May  19,  1969. 

"Robert  P.  Smfth, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature.  State 
of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-flfth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
respectfully  represents  as  follows: 

"Whereas  flsh  constitute  one  of  the  prime 
natural  resources  of  this  state,  not  only  sup- 
porting an  important  commercial  fishing 
Industry  that  furnishes  a  livelihood  to  many 
citizens,  but  also  providing  a  recreational 
activity  available  to  all  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  research  and  study  of  the  habits 
of  fish  and  the  effect  of  a  changing  environ- 
ment on  fish  are  more  vital  than  ever  If 
this  important  natural  resource  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  people  of  this  state;  and 

■Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  has  indicated  that  reductions 
in  the  federal  budget  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1970 
are  anticipated  with  respect  to  research  pro- 
grams Involving  the  survival  of  Juvenile  sal- 
mon passing  through  turbines,  the  effects 
of  transportation  on  the  survival  of  Juvenile 
salmon,  racial  migration  rates  and  timing 
of  Juvenile  salmon,  and  prediction  of  en- 
vironmental effects  on  fisheries;  now.  there- 
fore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  provide  sufficient  monsys  for 
the  research  projects  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
amble to  this  resolution  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  appropriate  federal  agencies  without 
any  reduction  during  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
send  a  copy  of  tlils  memorial  to  the  presl- 
iug  officer  of  each  house  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation. 

"Adopted  by  Senate  March  26.  1969. 
"Cecil  L.  Edwards. 

'■Secretary  of  Senate. 
"E.  D.  Potts, 

"President  of  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  House  May  7.  1969. 

"ROBEKT  F.  Smith, 
"Speaker  of  House." 


By  Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  Delaware,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  12290.  An  act  to  continue  the  Income 
tax  surcharge  and  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  communication  services  for 
temporary  periods,  to  terminate  the  invest- 
ment credit,  to  provide  a  low  Income  allow- 
ance for  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-321). 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bill  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DOMiNicK,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  McGee, 
and  Mr.   Moss)  : 
S.  2641.  A  bin  to  amend  section  613  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.  2642.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(e)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  as  re-enacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  Imposed  by  such  section  to  Im- 
ported olives;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

S.  2643.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  In  certain  air- 
tight containers;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    TYDINOS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bayr,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Mansfield.    Mr.    Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Perot,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Yarborouchi  : 
S.  2644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  re- 
ports   to   the   Congress   by    tl.e    Comptroller 
General  concerning  certain  price  Increases  In 
Government  contracts  and  certain  failures  to 
meet  Government  contract  completion  dates; 
to    the   Committee   on    Government   Opera- 
tions. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ty dings  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2645.  A  bill  to  continue  the  income  tax 
surcharge  for  an  additional  year  and  to  ter- 
minate the  investment  credit.  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  personal  exemptions,  and 
provide  other  reforms  In  the  Federal  Income 
tax  laws;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  structural  changes 
"With  respect  to  the  income  tax  in  order  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  equity  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
"under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  additional 
revenues  by  tax  reform;  and 

S.  2648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  suspend  the  investment 
credit  during  the  remaining  period  of  appli- 
cability of  the  tax  surcharge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  2649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  J. 
GllUgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  2850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlsposi- 
tlon  of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the  Tlingit 
and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  Judgment 
entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (by  request): 

S.  2651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  and  to  provide  additional  Federal 
assistance  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  Improvement  of  airports, 
airport  terminals,  and  related  facilities:  to 
provide  relief  of  congestion  at  public  air- 
ports;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2644— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that,  "Buying  what  you  do  not 
need  is  an  easy  road  to  needing  what  you 
cannot  buy."  I  believe  this  accurately 
summarizes  what  we  in  Congress  have 
found  to  be  the  case  in  our  deliberations 
over  this  year's  budget. 

Hearings  held  by  several  Senate  com- 
mittees this  session  have  uncovered  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Federal  waste;  billions 
of  dollars  wasted  on  programs  we  do 
not  need  or  wasted  by  overpaying  for 
what  could  have  been  obtained  at  a  lower 
cost  through  more  efficient  management 
and  procurement  prixiedures. 

At  the  same  t  me,  we  have  discovered 
a  great  shortage  of  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  programs  in 
areas  such  as  education,  health,  and  con- 
servation, areas  in  which  the  pressing 
need  for  Government  action  is  well  docu- 
mented. 

Thus,  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
substantially  reducing  Federal  waste  is 
more  than  simply  a  matter  of  good  gov- 
ernment; it  is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  urgent  civilian  and  defense  needs. 
No  less  than  our  national  well-being  and 
security  are  at  stake. 

However,  merely  stating  that  waste  is 
an  evil  that  must  be  expurgated  hardly 
gets  t-o  the  heart  of  the  problem.  No 
Member  of  Congress  consciously  .=:up- 
ports  the  inefficient  use  of  a  single  tax 
dollar.  Yet.  as  the  record  uncontestably 
reveals,  waste  in  Federal  spending  per- 
sists at  an  unparalleled  level. 

Most  of  the  waste  occurs  in  the  mili- 
tary sector.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  80  percent  nf  all 
controllable  costs  in  the  Federal  budget 
are  military  or  military-related.  The 
militarj'  authorization  requested  by  the 
administration  for  fiscal  year  1970  is 
more  than  $81  billion. 

However,  even  when  the  size  of  the 
military  budget  is  taken  fully  into  ac- 
coimt,  the  amount  of  waste  that  occurs 
is  staggering. 

Senator  Symington,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  a  foimer 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  has  docu- 
mented the  expenditure  of  $23  billion  in 
recent  years  on  missiles  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  unworkable  or  obsolete.  More 
than  $4  billion  of  this  total  was  invested 
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in  missile  systems  that  were  abandoned 
before  they  were  ever  deployed. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  performance 
of  complex  weapon  systems,  Richard 
Stubbing,  a  defense  analyst  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  found  that  in  13  air- 
craft and  missile  programs  undertaken 
since  1955  at  a  total  cost  of  $40  billion, 
fewer  than  40  percent  of  the  electronic 
components  performed  acceptably.  Two 
of  these  programs  were  canceled  at  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  $2  billion,  and 
two  programs  costing  $10  biUion  were 
phased  out  after  3  years  owing  to  low 
reliability. 

The  Pentagon  lavished  $1.1  billion  on 
the  development  of  an  atomic-powered 
bomber  that  was  finally  abandoned  as 
unworkable.  This  story  was  repeated  with 
a  jet-powered  seaplane  that  never 
materialized  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  S400  million.  The  list  of  fruitless  mili- 
taiT  investments  is  a  long  one. 

.\  sui'vey  of  major  military  contracts 
alsD  reveals  numerous  instances  of  siz- 
able cost  overrims  and  late  deliveries. 

For  example,  SRAM,  a  short  range  at- 
tack missile  boasting  predecessors  which 
failed  to  the  tune  of  $962.6  million,  has 
already  undergone  design  changes  ac- 
counting for  cost  overruns  totaling  $326 
million.  And  the  Pentagon  still  does  not 
know  if  the  missile  will  work. 

The  MBT-70  is  a  battle  tank  program 
conceived  in  1963.  Its  completion  date 
has  already  been  extended  5  years  from 
1969  to  1974.  and  its  research  and  devel- 
opment costs  currently  exceed  original 
estimates  by  528  percent. 

The  much-publicized  C-5A  program 
has  already  generated  overruns  of  ap- 
proximately $2  billion,  and  this  figure 
is  likely  to  grow  before  the  program  is 
either  completed  or  terminated. 

And  so  the  record  runs. 

Why  is  Pentagon  procurement  plagued 
by  so  much  waste  and  inefficiency  ?  As  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  brilliantly  documented,  the  causes 
are  many  and  varied. 

However,  the  principal  reason  for  the 
bilUons  in  waste  is  the  breakdown  of  an 
effective  marketplace  in  the  defense  in- 
du,stry.  Open  competition  for  Govern- 
ment contracts,  which  would  severely 
penalize  contractors  who  persistently 
produce  cost  overruns,  late  deliveries, 
and  equipment  that  fails  to  meet  per- 
formance standards,  virtually  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Competitive  bidding  for  military  con- 
tracts— which  is  supposed  to  be  the  rule 
for  awarding  these  often  multibillion 
dollar  agreements — has  become  the  ex- 
ception. Last  year,  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  Defense  Department's  procure- 
ment was  handled  through  competitive 
bids.  Thus,  the  Pentagon  is  deprived  of 
any  objective  criteria  for  measuring  the 
fairness  of  approximately  90  percent  of 
its  contract  awards. 

In  the  absence  of  real  competition, 
many  of  the  large  defense  contractors — 
the  100  largest  industrial  suppliers  re- 
ceued  67.4  percent  of  defense  contracts 
of  SIO.OOO  or  more  last  year — employ  the 
technique  of  "buying  in."  This  is  a  com- 
mon practice  which  finds  a  contractor 
offering  to  do  a  job  at  a  lower  cost  than 
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he  fcnows  will  be  incurred,  or  offering  to 
meet  performance  specifications  which 
he  knows  are  imattainable,  or  offering  to 
deliver  a  finished  product  before  he 
knows  it  will  be  completed. 

Unfortunately,  the  Pentagon  has  often 
been  guilty  of  reenforcing  this  practice 
by  adjusting  contracts  to  cover  potential 
losses  incurred  when  contractors  fail  to 
meet  their  own  deliberately  dishonest 
terms.  Instead  of  penalizing  contractors 
when  they  fail  to  live  up  to  contractual 
agreements,  the  Government  foots  the 
additional  bills. 

The  obvious  result  is  cost  overruns,  in- 
ferior equipment,  late  deliveries,  and  ex- 
cessive profits  in  the  defense  industry — 
all  of  which  add  up  to  billions  of  wasted 
tax  dollars. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  merely  decry- 
ing waste  does  little  to  eliminate  it. 
Clearly,  Congress  must  begin  in  earnest 
to  devise  ways  to  effectively  exercise 
more  complete  control  over  spending  by 
the  Pentagon  and  the  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Certainly,  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
fuller  congressional  control  is  adequate 
information.  For  as  the  investigations  of 
the  past  year  have  revealed,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  little  detailed  knowledge  of 
how  money  we  appropriate  is  being  spent 
in  many  parts  of  the  executive  branch. 

Right  now  there  is  no  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment which  critically  scrutinizes  ma- 
jor Federal  projects  and  systematically 
reports  its  findings  to  the  Congress.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  responsible  sole- 
ly to  the  President. 

Therefore,  as  a  first  important  step 
toward  the  reassertion  of  Congress  re- 
sponsibility to  oversea  Federal  expendi- 
tures, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  require 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  make  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  all  Government  contracts 
in  which  substantial  cost  overruns  or 
late  deliveries  have  been  recorded.  Join- 
ing me  as  cosponsors  of  this  measure  are 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr. 
Gr.avel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Utilizing  an  existing  agency  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  contract  information 
represents  the  most  economical  way  of 
seeking  to  cut  waste.  In  addition,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  created 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  Con- 
gress with  independent  reports  on  the 
financial  and  managerial  ojjerations  of 
the  executive  branch.  So  GAO  was  the 
logical  choice. 

Again,  accurate  and  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  Government  contractual 
relations  will  not  automatically  elimi- 
nate Federal  waste.  But  it  will  give  Con- 
gress the  necessary  raw  material  to  ap- 
proach its  oversight  responsibilities  with 
hope  for  success. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2644)  to  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  certain 
price  Increases  in  Government  contracts 
and  certain  failures  to  meet  Government 
contract  completion  dates,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Tydings  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2644 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  206  of  part  1  of  title  II  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (31  U.S.C. 
60)    Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  following 
•'Sec.  206.".  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Within  thirty  days  foUowlng  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  quarter  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
each  contract  of  the  United  States 

"(1)  In  which  the  price  was  Increased  to 
an  amount  10  per  centum  or  $100,000,  which 
ever  is  lesser,  in  excess  of  the  price  esti- 
mated by  the  person  contracting  with  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
signed,  or 

"(2)  which  was  completed  or  remains  un- 
completed more  than  six  months  after  the 
completion  date  estimated  by  the  person 
contracting  with  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  signed. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
the  term  'contract  of  the  United  States' 
means  any  contract  executed  by  the  United 
States  ( Including  contracts  subject  to  chap- 
ter 137  or  139  of  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code)  for — 

"  ( 1 )  services,  including  research  and  de- 
velopment, 

"(2)  the  construction,  alteration,  or  re- 
pair of  any  public  buUding  or  public  work 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(3)  the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  any 
materials,  supplies,  articles,  or  equipment, 
in  which  the  price  estimated  by  the  person 
contracting  with  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  signed  was  $100,000  or 
more,  or  In  which  the  price  has  increased 
to  $100,000  or  more." 

(b)  The  heading  for  such  section  206  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "; 
REPORTS  ON  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS". 


S.  2646— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  reform  the  Federal  Tax 
Code  inNa/i  effort  to  insure  that  we  treat 
all  taxpayers  equitably. 

The  Congress  must  reform  our  tax 
laws  this  year.  The  American  citizen  is 
fed  up  with  unfairness  and  discrimina- 
tion in  the  present  laws. 

Our  tax  system  is  based  on  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  individual  taxpayer 
who  must,  each  spring,  assess  his  own 
taxes  and  pay  them  voluntarily.  Our 
faith  has  been  well  justified  as  shown 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans W'ho  annually  return  accurately 
completed  forms. 

But  this  integrity  is  necessarily  based 
on  the  broad  trust  that  other  Americans 
in  similar  economic  circumstances  bear 
similar  tax  burdens  in  relationship  to 
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their  ability  to  pay  and  that  the  tax  restoring  an  element  of  equity  in  our     to  receive  tax-free  treatment,  regardless 

laws   themselves   are    equitable   for   all  laws.  The  package  has  two  goals.  First,     of  the  cost  of  the  asset.  In  the  oil  indus- 

cltizens.  it  seeks  to  end  the  great  "tax  shelters"     try,  for  instance,  27 Va   percent  of  the 

This   integrity   Is   threatened   not  by  which  permeate  the  code  and  permit  tax-      gross  revenues  of  a  producing  well  are 

the  burden  of  taxation,  which  is  great  payers  to  protect  otherwise  taxable  in-     charged  off  each  year  as  long  as  the  well 

in  itself,  but  the  widespread  knowledge  come  by  incurring  artificial  tax  losses,      remains  in  production  and  often  long 

today  that  there  are  many  individuals  Second,  this  package  seeks  to  redistrib-      after  the  actual  cost  of  the  well  has  been 

who  are  not  required  to  pay  a  fair  share  ute   the  heavy  tax   burden  away   from     recovered.  This  is  a  practice  completely 

of  taxes  because  the  laws  unjustifiably  those  with  low  and  middle  incomes,  while     unknown  elsewhere  in  our  tax  laws  and 

reduce  the  tax  burden  on  many  of  our  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  greater     foreign  to  our  concept  of  fairness.  In  fact, 

high-income  citizens.  simplicity   in   the  standard   tax   forms,     it  has  been  shown  that  percentage  deple- 

Taxes  affect  aU  of  us.  Each  year  some  This  is  done  by  increasing  the  standard      tion  allows  the  cost  of  certain  properties 

75   million   individual   tax   returns   pay  deduction  and  permitting  a  tax  credit     to  be  deducted  10  or  20  times. 

$95  billion  into  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury,  for  the  expenses  of  higher  education.  Because    so    many    companies    have 

These  dollars  come  from  rich  and  poor.  tax  shelters  elected  to  deduct  immediately  the  intan- 

black  and  white,  young  and  old.  ^hg  concept  of  a  tax  shelter  is  best     ^i^le  drilling  costs  and  then  take  per- 

Taxes  are  the  financial  cost  of  orga-  described  as  a  tax  provision  allowing     centage  depletion  over  the  life  of  the 

nized  society.  Our  system  was  designed  normally  taxable  income  to  escape  tax-     Property  it  has  become  extraordinarily 

to  share  this  burden  m  accordance  with  ^tion  by  the  occurrence  of  deductible     clear  that  these  provisions  are  not  cost 

the  ability  of  an  individual  citizen  to  j^gggg  ^j^j^.^^    ^^^^^  j^  ^.^^j   -^  ^^^^  ^^^^j      recovery  provisions,  but  are,  in  fact,  a 

pay^  In  other  words,  those  wiio  bene-  gg^ge.  are  artificial  in  the  sense  that     governmental  subsidy  to  the  industry, 

fited  most  in  a  financial  sense  from  the  j^ey  are  more  than  regained  upon  sale         Let  us  take  an  example  of  how  deple- 

society  were  correspondingly  called  upon  ^j  ^  ^^pij^j  ^^^^   Moreover,  while  the     ^ion  works  to  the  enormous  benefit  of  the 

to  contribute  the  most.        ^  ^^^    ^    ^  losses  have  been  deducted  against  ordi-     °''  industry.  Assume  that  ABC  Oil  Co. 
But  It  IS  clear  today  that  this  design  ^^^  ^j^        ^  j^        ^  drills  five  wells-four  of  which  are  dry 

ha^ot  been  fulfilled  and  that  the  bur-  ^^  ^^    ^  .     j  J  resulting  in     holes  and  the  fifth  which  has  oil  with  a 

dens- of  government  are  not  shared  ac-  ^^^  overall  tax  savtoe  market  value  of  $600,000. 

cording  to  the  ability  to  pay.  Frankly,  *"  Assume    also    that    each    well    costs 

our  ux  system  is  shot  through  with  in-  ^**  ^^^"^^^  °^  ^TnduItr"""  *""  mineral     ^20,000  to  develop, 
equities,  discrimination  and  special  priv-  ^■'''°"^JTL    u.i,         ,j  Assume  once  more  that  it  costs  $50,000 

ilege.  These  loopholes  provide  excessive         The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  re-     ^o  raise  the  oil  from  the  fifth  well  and 

tax  benefits  to  a  few  while  increasing  the  duce  all  percentage  depletion  allowances     transport  it  to  the  market 

burden  on  the  majority.  available  to  industries  extracting  oil,  gas,         ^he  following  tables  demonstrate  how 

The  10-percent  surtax  has  magnified  and  other  minerals.  The  second  provi-     tjjg  j^^  ^^^^  unfairly  favors  ABC  Oil  Co 

this  unfairness.  By  imposing  a  tax  on  a  sion  will  end  the  option  of  treating  as         ( j ,  Without  percentage  depletion  and 

tax  we  have  illuminated  the  weaknesses  current  expenses  those  development  costs     t^e  option  to  expense  development  costs 

of  the  system.  The  American  taxpayer  which  are  normally   treaty  as  capital     ABC  Co.  would  be  taxed  like  this- 

has  responded  with  a  growing  and  justi-  costs  in  any  other  industry. 

fied  demand  for  greater  fairness.  The  present  tax  laws  permit  two  prac-     ^''°^  income .J600^ 

It  is  time  we  in  Congress  faced  up  tices  resulting  in  substantial  benefits  to     Deduction  ofiosses  on  dry  hoies...^8^^ 

to   the   important   task   of   restoring   a  the   mineral   and   petroleum   industries     cost  of  lifting  oil  from  ground  to 

larger  element  of  equity  to  our  tax  laws,  and  investors.  These  are  first,  percentage        market  50.000 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  a  comprehensive  depletion  which  is  an  immediate  deduc-     Depletion  and  depreciation 20,000 

bill  to  reform  the  tax  code  and  provide  tion  of  a  stated  percentage  of  gross  in-  

a  major  step  forward  toward  the  goal  of  come  limited  only  by  50  percent  of  the  Subtotal  150,000 

tax  equity.  net  income  of  the  property  and,  second,  ' 

This  bill  by  no  means  covers  all  the  the  opUon  to  deduct  currently  the  "in-     taxable  income 4d0.ooo 

needed  or  desirable  reforms.  Others  on  tangible"  costs  of  drilling  oil  and  gas         (2)  Under  existing  law,  ABC  received 

this  floor  have  presented  different  tax  wells.  "Intangibles"  are  all  costs  of  drill-     this  tax  treatment: 

reforms    which    will    have    my    whole-  ing  other  than  the  cost  of  the  actual     Gross  income seoo.ooo 

hearted  support  and  vote.  machinery  in  use  which  is  depreciable.  It  — ■ 

Nevertheless,  this  package  includes  the  is  well  known  that  in  most  other  Indus-     Deduction  of  losses  on  dry  holes...      80,000 

basic  reforms  which  I  believe  must  be  tries  it  is  common  practice  to  capitalize     "intangibles"  plus  depreciation...      20.000 

the  foundation  for  any  meaningful  and  the  expenses  of  developing  or  construct-     Si?f*  °^  rauing  samples 50,000 

fair  Ux  revision.  ing  a  capital  asset  and  to  recover  those     ^^^^  P^'*'^''*  depletion 'S^'QOQ 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  is  tak-  costs  by  the  method  of  depreciating  them  Subtotal 315,000 

ing  an  extraordinarily  large  slice  of  the  over  the  life  of  the  asset.  , 

workingman's  income.  On   top  of  this.         The  favored  tax  status  of  the  petro-     Taxable  income 285.000 

State  and  local  governments  are  increas-  leum  and  gas  industry  has  long  been  a        -j^g  above  example    while  hypothet- 

ing  their  demands  on  the  citizen's  pock-  monument  to  tax  inequity  and  a  thorn     i^al,  Ulustrates  very  clearly  the  highly 

etbook.  In  these  uncomfortable  clrcum-  m  the  side  of  those  who  would  seek     favorable  tax  position  of  the  petroleum 

stances  it  is   ncumbent  upon  us  to  have  meaningful  reform.  For  years  the  indus-     ^dustry  which  is  the  prime  beneficiary 

Federal  tax    aws  which  are  fair   up  to  try  and  the  majority  of  Congress  have     ^j  ^^e  percentage  depletion  allowance 

date,  as  simplified  as  possible,  and  which  treated  percentage  depletion  as  sacro-     and  the  option  to  expense  intangibles, 

accurately  refiect  the  needs  and  priori-  sanct.  But  the  growmg  dissatisfaction  of     ^he  proof,  of  course,  must  lie  in  actual 

ties  of  the  Nation.  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens     ^ax  figures 

Unfortunately,  our  present  tax  system  demands  a  new  appraisal  of  this  status.  j^^  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
fails  to  meet  these  goals.  I  cannot  defend  No  one  questions  that  the  explora-  consin  (Mr  Proxmire)  who  has  long 
a  system  which  asks  us  to  condone  the  tion  for  and  development  of  new  national  ^gg^  instrumental  in  the  fight  against 
fact  that  155  citizens  with  incomes  over  reserves  of  minerals  and  petroleum  can  percentage  depletion  has  placed  in  the 
$200,000  do  not  pay  any  taxes  at  all;  or  be  a  risky  and  sometimes  expensive  un-  congressional  Record  certain  statistics 
a  system  which  allows  an  individual  with  dertaking.  Likewise,  no  one  denies  that  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  oil  in- 
an  income  of  $23  million  in  1  year  to  the  costs  of  these  ventures  should  be  dastry  to  escape  from  Federal  taxation 
pay  no  tax;  or  a  system  which  includes  offset  against  income.  This  is  common,  j^ggg  ^ost  recent  statistics  show  that 
the  fact  that  a  greater  percentage  of  accepted  and  equitable  tax  practice.  the  major  refiners  and  producers  paid  an 
those  people  with  incomes  over  a  mil-  Nevertheless,  we  must  also  recognize  average  of  7.7  percent  of  their  net  income 
lion  dollars  pay  taxes  of  less  than  5  per-  that  only  in  the  industries  favored  with  jn  Federal  taxes  in  1968  When  you  con- 
cent than  at  any  other  income  level.  percentage  depletion  allowances  do  we  sider  that  the  lowest  individual  income 
The  present  system  is  indefensible.  I  permit  not  only  the  cost  of  developing  an  tax  bracket  is  14  percent  and  the  cor- 
have  Introduced  a  package  of  tax  revi-  asset  but  also  a  stated  percentage  of  the  porate  tax  is  48  percent,  it  becomes  ap- 
sion  which  would  be  a  major  step  in  gross  revenues  from  the  sale  of  that  asset    parent  that  the  rest  of  us  are  paying 
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extra  to  make  up  the  amount  which  the 
petroleum  industry  avoids. 

Over  the  years  a  great  number  of 
arguments  have  been  presented  to  sup- 
port retention  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  These  arguments  boil 
down  to  the  belief  that  the  incentives  of 
the  market  place  are  insufacient  to  en- 
courage the  necessary  exploration  and 
development  costs  to  achieve  a  proper 
level  of  oil  reserves  in  this  country  for 
purposes  of  meeting  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  these 
arguments  many  times.  I  want  to  briefly 
describe  the  most  recent  data  which  re- 
buts these  points. 

First,  the  latest  estimates  show  that 
complete  elimination  of  percentage  de- 
pletion and  the  option  to  expense  in- 
tangibles would  reduce  the  level  of 
known  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  by  only  7 
percent.  Furthermore,  this  estimate  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  possible 
efficiencies  and  new  exploratory  and  de- 
velopment techniques  that  might  be  ini- 
tiated by  a  reduction  in  the  depletion 
allowance. 

Second,  it  has  become  clear  in  recent 
years  that,  if  percentage  depletion  is  in 
fact  an  incentive  to  explore  and  develop, 
it  is  most  inefficient  to  base  it  on  the 
gross  revenues  of  a  producing  property. 
Exploration  does  not  always  turn  up  oil 
or  gas  fields.  Therefore  the  incentive 
should  be  placed  in  close  conjunction 
with  efforts  to  explore  and  drill,  not  with 
gross  revenue. 

Third,  it  seems  likely  that  the  present 
depletion  provisions  may  have  hampered 
the  development  of  new  techniques  of 
finding  and  extracting  petroleum  be- 
cause the  tax  system  favors  present 
methods. 

Mr.  President,  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowances  and  the  option  to  ex- 
pense certain  capital  costs  provide  a 
loophole  resulting  in  the  loss  of  over 
$1.6  billion  in  tax  revenues  annually.  My 
amendment  would  permit  the  recovery  of 
approximately  $1  billion  of  this  revenue 
by  discontinuing  the  option  to  expense 
intangible  drilling  costs  and  by  provid- 
ing a  staged  reduction  of  all  percentage 
depletion  allowances  over  3  years  to  a 
level  of  50  percent  of  present  allowances. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  can  occur  without  re- 
vision of  the  present  discriminatory  tax 
status  of  the  oil  and  gas  industries.  The 
present  law  provides  little  more  than  a 
direct  and  unwarranted  subsidy  to  the 
Industry.  Yet,  this  subsidy  has  long 
escaped  full  public  recognition  and  scru- 
tiny and  has  been  allowed  to  exist  on  the 
basis  of  irrelevant  and  specious  reason- 
ing. 

Congress  must  end  its  reluctance  to 
consider  fully  the  merits  of  this  tax  fa- 
voritism and  to  alter  the  long-existing 
provisions.  Prompt  action  on  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  will  give 
credence  to  our  professed  desire  to  re- 
form the  tax  system. 

REAL   ESTATE   DEPRECIATION   RULES 

A  second  arpa  of  our  tax  laws  which 
must  be  revis€<l  is  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation schedules  now  permitted  to  own- 
ers of  real  estate.  Under  these  tax  pro- 
visions, owners  of  real  estate  can  deduct 


up  to  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  build- 
ing in  the  first  quarter  of  its  expected 
life.  The  large  current  deductions  al- 
lowed by  such  accelerated  schedules 
create  artificial  losses  which  are  used 
to  protect  otherwise  taxable  income  of 
the  owners  from  taxation.  The  losses  are 
artificial  in  the  sense  that  in  most  cases 
income  from  rentals  is  enough  to  offset 
expenses  and  mortgage  interest.  They 
are  artificial  also  in  the  sense  that  the 
rising  market  value  of  the  building  often 
belies  the  rapid  depreciation  schedule 
which  the  tax  law  permits. 

An  example  will  illustrate  the  "shel- 
tering "  aspects  of  this  provision.  Mr.  A. 
purchases  a  building  with  a  useful  life  of 
40  years  for  $250,000.  By  using  permis- 
sible depreciation  schedules  he  Is  able  to 
deduct  $100,000  over  the  course  of  the 
next  10  years  at  which  time  he  sells  the 
property  to  Mr.  B  for  $300,000.  Assum- 
ing A  is  in  the  70-percent  bracket  he  has 
saved  himself  $70,000  in  the  last  10  years 
because  his  real  estate  "losses"  have  been 
deducted  from  ordinary  income.  Yet, 
when  he  reports  his  gain  from  the  sale 
of  property  he  pays  a  tax  of  only  S37.- 
500  <  25  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  depreciated  value  of  the  building — 
$150,000  and  the  sale  price— $300,000' . 

Recent  studies  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment have  pointed  up  the  magnitude 
of  the  inequities  perpetrated  by  the  real 
estate  "shelter." 

A  sample  of  1964  income  tax  returns 
of  individuals  heavily  involved  in  real 
estate  investment  showed  an  average  in- 
come from  sources  other  than  real  es- 
tate of  $144,000.  Despite  the  fact  that, 
generally,  the  income  from  rentals  ex- 
ceeded management  expenses  and  mort- 
gage interest,  the  rapid  depreciation  was 
enough  to  create  "losses"  of  $77,500  per 
man  and  an  average  tax  saving  of 
$45,000. 

Another  study  showed  that  a  taxpayer 
who  had  $5.5  million  in  capital  gains 
over  the  coui-se  of  7  years,  mostly  from 
sale  of  real  estate,  and  other  Income  of 
nearly  $2  million  paid  only  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  11  percent — about  the  same 
as  a  married  wage  earner  with  two  chil- 
dren and  a  salary  of  $10,000. 

This  amendment  would  prevent  the 
use  of  accelerated  depreciation  on  real 
estate  property  and  require  it  to  be  de- 
preciated by  methods  which  more  closely 
conform  to  reaUty.  However,  one  im- 
portant exception  would  be  made  to  per- 
mit accelerated  depreciation  for  resi- 
dential housing  designed  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  citizens.  This  excep- 
tion is  required  to  permit  the  continued 
expansion  of  private  and  governmentally 
sponsored  housing  programs.  The  incen- 
tive would  have  relatively  little  effect  on 
the  revenue  gain  expected  from  closing 
the  loophole.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  estimated  that  ending  accelerated 
real  estate  depreciation  would  increase 
revenues  by  $750  million  of  which  only 
$50  million  would  be  attributable  to  low 
income  housing. 

ALLOCATION  OF  LOSSES   FROM   FARMING 
OPERATIONS 

The  third  great  loophole  w  hich  my  bill 
would  close  involves  the  use  of  special 
tax  accounting  rules  applicable  to  farm- 
ers by  other  citizens  who  wish  to  pro- 


tect high  incomes  received  from  non- 
farm  ventures. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  account- 
ing rules  remains  valid  today  as  a  legit- 
imate attempt  to  ease  the  burden  of 
bookkeeping  on  the  average  farmer.  But 
in  the  Ught  of  recent  events  and  evidence 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  add  a 
provision  to  the  law  to  correct  the  abuse 
of  these  rules  by  those  who  seek  to  es- 
cape taxation. 

In  brief,  the  abuse  results  from  tax 
provisions  which  permit  a  farmer  to  use 
the  cash  basis  accounting  system  rather 
than  the  accrual  or  inventory  system. 
The  former  method  permits  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  in  the  year  they  occur 
despite  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  goods 
to  which  the  expense  is  related  does  not 
happen  until  another  year.  This  law  pro- 
vides greater  simplicity  for  the  farmer — 
it  also  provides  a  major  loophole  for 
the  nonfarmer  who  knows  how  to  use  it. 

A  second  important  provision  allows  a 
taxpayer  to  expense  and  therefore  im- 
mediately deduct  the  costs  of  developing 
a  herd  of  livestock  or  commodity  crop. 

An  example  will  make  the  effect  of 
these  provisions  clearer.  Mr.  A.,  who  is  a 
8200.000  a  year  executive,  invests  in  a 
citrus  grove.  The  costs  of  developing  the 
grove  are  $20,000  annually  for  5  years 
before  any  fi-uit  is  ready  for  the  market. 
A  may  deduct  this  expense  from  his  sal- 
ary income  and  thus  reduce  his  taxes 
substantially.  At  the  end  of  5  years  A 
sells  the  grove  to  B  for  a  capital  gain  of 
$100,000  which  results  in  a  tax  of  $25,000. 
although  A  has  saved  considerably  more 
in  taxes  through  his  deductions  of  losses 
in  the  previous  5  years. 

The  artificiality  of  these  losses  is  read- 
ily apparent.  In  reality,  they  are  expenses 
of  developing  a  capital  asset  which  is 
subsequently  sold  for  a  handsome  profit 
and  taxed  at  the  low  capital  gains  rate. 

The  effect  of  this  "shelter"  is  illus- 
trated by  statistics  from  the  Treasury 
Department  which  show  that  farm  losses 
tend  to  increase  proportionately  with  the 
amount  of  nonfarm  income  which  is  sub- 
ject to  taxation  at  ordinary  tax  levels. 
These  statistics  have  shown  that  those 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000  report  an  equili- 
brium between  farm  gains  and  losses 
while  those  with  incomes  above  $100,000 
and  hence  subject  to  greater  personal 
taxes  show  farm  losses  three  times  great- 
er than  gains. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  would 
limit  the  availability  of  farm  losses  as 
an  offset  against  nonfarm  income.  This 
bill  would  not  prohibit  a  farmer  who  has 
no  outside  income  from  deducting  these 
losses.  However  it  would  stop  a  taxpayer 
from  offsetting  farm  losses  against  more 
than  $15,000  of  nonfarm  income. 

Closing  this  loophole  will  generate  an- 
other $145  million  in  tax  revenue. 

T.UCATION    OF    COOPERATIVE    CORPORATIONS 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem is  that  people  in  similar  economic 
circumstances  be  taxed  in  a  similar  and 
equal  manner.  It  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  present  tax  treatment 
of  cooperative  corporations  violates  this 
maxim  in  the  extreme. 

Cooperative  corporations  are  corpo- 
rate   enterprises    incorporated    for    the 
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most  part  under  State  laws.  They  com- 
pete in  the  open  market  for  profits.  They 
manufacture,  wholesale,  and  retail  goods 
just  like  any  other  business  entity.  Un- 
like other  corporations,  however,  they 
pay  ver>'  little  Federal  income  tax. 

The  earnings  of  the  ordinary  business 
corporation  are  subject  to  two  taxes.  The 
earnings  are  taxed  at  the  corporate  level 
at  rates  ranging  from  22  to  48  percent. 
When  the  net  income  of  the  corporation 
is  passed  on  to  stockholders — the  own- 
ers— this  income  is  included  in  personal 
income  and  taxed  at  the  individual  in- 
come tax  rate. 

Cooperative  corporations,  however,  re- 
ceive a  highly  favored  tax  treatment 
from  the  Federal  Government.  All  the 
net  income  of  a  cooperative  which  is 
passed  on  to  investors  in  the  form  of 
"patronage  dividends"  is  excluded  from 
the  taxable  income  of  the  cooperative. 
Thus  most  cooperatives  pay  little  or  no 
Federal  income  tax  despite  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  income  which  is  theoretically 
passed  on  actually  stays  right  in  the 
cooperative  coffers. 

Cooperative  corporations  have  gen- 
erally escaped  the  close  scrutiny  of  the 
public  eye.  Many  cooperatives  are  no 
longer  limited  to  small  groups  of  farm- 
ers banding  together  to  market  their 
produce.  They  are  no  longer  confined  to 
the  local  level. 

Cooperatives  have  moved  into  the  fields 
of  manufacturing  and  processing  goods 
on  a  national  scale.  They  own  huge  man- 
ufacturing facilities  to  produce  fertilizer, 
refine  oil,  and  to  manufacture  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  other  everyday  prod- 
ucts. 

Cooperatives  have  become  permanent 
institutions  with  centralized  manage- 
ment and  complex  corporate  structures. 
In  fac:.  the  average  cooperative  is  now 
larger  than  the  average  ordinary  corpo- 
ration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  law 
taxes  the  patrons  who  own  the  coopera- 
tive corporation  when  they  receive  paper 
lOU's  from  the  cooperative  having  no 
market  value.  A  shareholder  of  an  ordi- 
nary corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  taxed  until  he  receives  a  dividend  in 
money  or  other  valuable  property. 

To  correct  these  inequities,  my  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  imposes  a  corpo- 
rate tax  on  these  large  and  growing  co- 
operative corporations.  At  the  same  time, 
this  provision  would  tax  the  patron  only 
if  he  receives  money  or  property  having  a 
fair  maiket  value.  As  a  special  aid  to  the 
small  farmer  or  other  cooperative  mem- 
ber, the  bill  also  provides  that  each 
patron  may  exclude  annually  from  his 
personal  income  $300  in  distributions 
from  cooperatives. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  changes 
should  increase  Federal  revenues  by 
about  $200  million. 

THE  STANDABD  DEDUCTION 

Mr.  President,  any  tax  reform  package 
must  emphasize  the  need  to  distribute 
the  tax  burden  equally  on  all  citizens  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  the 
ability  to  pay.  Additionally,  reform 
should  stress  simplicity  in  an  effort  to 
induce  the  greatest  amount  of  voluntary 
taxpayer  compliance. 
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In  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 
apparent  that  it  is  increasingly  difHcult 
for  the  taxpayer  to  insure  that  he  pays 
no  more  than  his  fair  share  without  the 
assistance  of  a  tax  attorney,  accountant, 
or  both.  This  tendency  is  anathema  to 
our  concept  of  self-taxation. 

In  1944,  Congress  introduced  the 
standard  deduction  concept  which  al- 
lowed taxpayers  to  deduct  10  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  income  up  to  $1,000 
in  lieu  of  itemizing  deductions.  At  that 
time  about  80  percent  of  the  taxpayers 
availed  themselves  of  this  simplified 
method  of  computing  income  tax  with- 
out financial  loss. 

Today,  because  the  number  and 
amount  of  deductions  has  increased 
markedly  and  incomes  in  general  have 
risen,  only  a  little  over  half  the  taxpay- 
ers use  the  standard  deduction  form.  The 
result  is  that  many  people  have  been 
once  again  forced  to  endure  the  agony 
or  tedium  of  collecting  receipts  and 
itemized  bills  in  order  to  calculate  each 
individual  deduction.  The  present  stand- 
ard deduction  is  simply  out  of  date  for 
many  citizens  who  cannot  afford  to  use 
it  for  fear  of  paying  the  Grovernment 
more  than  they  legitimately  owe. 

Therefore,  my  tax  package  includes  an 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction  to  the 
lesser  of  14  percent  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come or  SI. 800.  By  increasing  the  deduc- 
tion to  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  80  percent  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers would  once  again  be  able  to  use  this 
simplified  form  without  tax  loss. 

Furthermore,  revision  of  the  standard 
deduction  will  lower  the  present  tax  level 
for  many  of  our  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come citizens.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  estimated  that  my  proposal  would 
save  the  taxpayers  about  $1.4  billion  an- 
nually, and  70  percent  of  this  would 
benefit  those  with  income  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000.  Fully  one-third  of  aU 
taxpayers  would  receive  a  tax  reduction 
from  this  provision. 

In  connection  with  this  proposal.  I 
draw  attention  to  the  admirable  efforts 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  has  added  a  provision  to  increase 
the  minimum  deduction  allowable  to  low- 
income  taxpayers.  This  provision  has  my 
full  support. 

TAX    CREDIT    FOR    TUITION    EXPENSES 

Mr.  President,  I  also  offer  a  fifth  pro- 
posal to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  tuition  and  required 
fees  for  higher  education  up  to  a  level  of 
$1,500  per  year. 

Over  6  years  ago  I  proposed  legislation 
on  this  flood  to  offer  susbtantial  tax  re- 
lief to  ease  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  high 
cost  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  ed- 
ucation. Since  that  time  the  concept  of 
relief  has  been  advanced  many  times, 
and  in  1967  the  Senate  approved  the  leg- 
islation only  to  see  it  dropped  in  con- 
ference. 

Today,  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  Increasing  tui- 
tion costs  and  a  higher  level  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxation  have  combined 
to  squeeze  the  low-  and  middle-income 
citizen  out  of  any  possibility  of  sending 
a  child  to  a  private  college  without  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance. 


Today,  there  are  an  estimated  7  mil- 
lion  students  working  toward  degrees 
This  is  more  than  three  times  as  many 
students  as  were  in  institutes  of  higher 
education  in  1955.  Six  years  from  now 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  student  popu. 
lation  level  of  9  million. 

These  enrollment  figures  mean  that 
tuition  rates  must  increase  as  colleges 
and  universities  seek  to  expand  their 
hard-pressed  facilities.  At  the  samp  time 
our  advancing  knowledge  and  the  need 
to  teach  new  concepts  and  technology 
continues  to  inflate  the  cost  of  education 
In  1967,  the  estimated  required  tui.^ 
tion  fees  for  a  full-time  undergraduate 
student  at  a  public  university  wa.s  S274; 
at  a  private  institution  tuition  and  fees 
averaged  $1,292.  Only  2  years  earlier 
these  figures  had  been  $200  and  $812.  re- 
spectively. Since  1967,  all  indications 
have  pointed  to  an  ever  more  rapid  in- 
crease in  rates. 

In  fact,  the  average  total  cost  of  hijher 
education  was  estimated  in  1967  to  be 
$1,052  in  a  public  institution,  and  S2.187 
in  a  private  university.  These  costs  in- 
clude room  and  board  as  well  as  tuition 
and  fees. 

The  results  of  this  inflationary  spiral 
spell  financial  disaster  for  the  average 
American  who  seeks  to  provide  his  chil- 
dren with  a  decent  education. 

The  costs  have  become  an  impossible 
burden,  and  the  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize that  relief  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  promote  better  education  in 
America. 

The  average  American  family  needs 
prompt  tax  relief  to  meet  the  increas- 
ingly onerous  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion. We  must  decide,  as  a  nation,  wheth- 
er we  will  continue  to  give  tax  relief  for 
interest  payments,  flood  damage,  and 
health  expenses  while  denying  similar 
relief  for  the  expenses  of  education. 

The  education  of  our  children  is  an 
investment  in  our  most  important  re- 
source. We  have  made  similar  invest- 
ments before  through  such  laws  as  the 
GI  bill.  The  results  have  surpassed  our 
greatest  expectations.  We  must  learn 
from  these  lessons  and  apply  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  future. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  maximum  tax 
credit  of  $325  per  student.  The  credit 
would  be  allowed  to  anyone  who  paid  the 
required  tuition  and  fees  for  himself  or 
another  student. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  heavy  costs  of  edu- 
cation which  are  borne  by  those  citizens 
in  the  low  and  middle  tax  brackets.  The 
bill  will  not  benefit  those  with  high  in- 
comes who  can  afford  the  costs  of  higher 
education. 

The  bill  has  been  drafted  to  begin  a 
phase  out  of  the  available  credit  at  the 
$15,000  income  level.  Thus,  a  taxpayer 
who  has  an  income  of  $15,000  would  be 
permitted  to  deduct  the  full  $325  credit 
if  it  was  available  to  him.  However,  the 
same  individual  if  he  had  an  income  of 
$25,000  would  only  be  allowed  a  credit 
if  he  were  supporting  more  than  one 
student  since  one  full  $325  credit  is 
phased  out  at  each  $10,000  level  above 
$15,000.  Similarly,  a  person  with  an  in- 
come of  $35,000  would  have  a  credit  only 
if  he  were  supporting  three  children. 


Thus,  the  effect  of  the  credit  is  spread 
upward  only  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  educational  expenses  being  borne  by 
the  taxpayer. 

The  $325  credit  would  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  100  percent  of  the  first  $200 
of  eligible  tuition  and  fees  per  student, 
25  percent  of  the  next  $300,  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  subsequent  $1,000.  No  credit 
would  be  available  for  expenses  above 
$1,500. 

This  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  previous 
legislation  I  have  introduced  on  this 
£ubject.  The  major  change  would  recog- 
aize  that  families  with  more  than  one 
college  student  have  greater  need  for 
tax  relief.  Thus,  the  available  credits 
would  be  phased  out  one  at  a  time  rather 
than  simultaneously. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  tax  relief  would 
beneiit  those  citizens  in  the  lower  and 
middle  tax  brackets,  who  are  the  one's 
facins  the  greatest  financial  pressures 
from  both  taxes  and  education  expenses. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2646)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
structural  changes  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  equity  in  the  Federal  income 
tax  s.vstem,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2650— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSI- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS 
.AWARDED  TO  THE  TLINGIT  AND 
HAIDA  INDIANS  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  of 
major  significance  to  the  Tlingit-Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska. 

In  1968  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
awarded  the  Tlingit-Haida  Indians  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States  in 
the  gross  amount  of  $7,546,053.80.  It  is 
generally  and  justifiably  held  that  this 
judgment  is  grossly  inadequate  as  pay- 
ment for  virtually  all  of  the  southeastern 
panhandle  of  Alaska.  However,  the  judg- 
ment was  awarded  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  rep- 
resenting all  of  Alaska's  natives,  was 
forcefully  pressing  a  claim  for  native 
land  rights  throughout  the  State.  Rather 
than  go  their  own  way  and  appeal  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims"  decision  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Tlingit-Haida  Indians 
elected  to  accept  the  judgment  and  ren- 
der whatever  assistance  they  could  to 
the  claims  efforts  of  the  rest  of  Alaska's 
native  people.  Having  just  suffered  35 
long  years  of  agony  and  frustration  in 
their  claims  litigation,  the  Tlingit-Haida 
people  recognized  the  advantages  in  time 
and  equity  which  could  accrue  to  a  leg- 
islative claims  settlement  pursued  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
tise  of  the  net  judgment  "in  any  manner 
authorized  by  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Tlinget  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska." 
It  is  my  certain  feeling  and  observation 
that  the  Tlingit-Haida  people  have  the 
same  capability  and  desire  as  any  group 
of  American  citizens  to  see  that  these 


judgment  funds  are  used  wisely  for  the 
betterment,  in  all  areas,  of  all  their 
people. 

It  is  my  deep  and  abiding  conviction 
that  the  Tlingit-Haida  Indians  do  not 
need  the  demeaning  provision  of  law 
which  provides  for  the  "approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior"  in  the  use  of 
funds  which  is  theirs  exclusively, 
awarded  after  long  and  frustrating  liti- 
gation by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  We 
have  here  an  opportunity  to  reassess  our 
thinking  toward  the  American  Indian,  to 
redress  the  grievances  wrought  by  the 
second-class  citizenships  status  accru- 
ing to  the  Indian  people  as  a  result  of 
denying  them  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
their  own  destiny,  in  their  own  way,  at 
their  own  pace,  at  their  own  discretion. 
If  we  do  allow  this  exclusive  determina- 
tion and  use  by  the  Tlingit-Haidas.  we 
v,1ll  find  that  the  American  Indian  as 
personified  by  the  Tlingit-Haida  peo- 
ple are  as  conscientious,  as  responsible, 
as  honest,  as  capable,  as  prudent  as  other 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record 
as  well  as  the  Tlingit-Haida  Central 
Council's  Statement  of  Plans  for  the  Use 
of  Tlingit-Haida  Funds  and  a  supple- 
ment thereto.  I  respectfully  request 
prompt  consideration  of  this  important 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2650 1  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  funds  awarded  to 
the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska 
by  a  judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gravel,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
follows : 

S.  2650 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
unexpended  funds  and  Interest  thereon  on 
deposit  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  and  otherwise  Invested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  account 
of  the  TUnglt  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska 
which  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  July  9. 
1968  (82  Stat.  307),  to  pay  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  In  the  case  entitled  The 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  et  al  v. 
The  United  States.  No.  47900,  after  payment 
of  attorney  fees  and  exf>enses,  may  be  ad- 
vanced, expended,  invested  or  used  for  any 
purpose  and  In  any  manner  authorized  by  t-he 
Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska  (not  withstanding  any 
other  statutory  provision) .  Any  of  such  funds 
that  may  be  distributed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  income  taxes. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Gravel 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Plans  for  the  Use  of  Tlingit 
AND  Haida  Funds 

November,  1968. 
A.  introduction 

This  memorandum  presents  (1)  a  sum- 
mary of  the  current  Tlingit  and  Haida  funds, 
(2)  an  explanation  of  the  authorization 
given  by  the  Congress  to  the  Central  Council 
of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska. 


to  prepare  plans  for  the  use  of  the  funds. 
(3)  a  brief  description  of  a  tentative  pro- 
gram consisting  of  six  plans  for  the  use  of 
a  portion  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  funds. 

The  fundamental  objectives  of  the  plans 
will  be  to  provide  the  maximum  benefits  and 
advantages  which  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  each  of  the 
Communities  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians, 
which  are  represented  in  the  Central  Council 
of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska. 
Further,  the  procedures  and  mechanics  for 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
plans  and  criteria  and  standards  for  benefits 
under  the  plans  will  be  designed  to  provide, 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent,  self-deter- 
mination by  each  of  the  Communities  and 
their  members. 

B.   SUMMART    OF   THE  TLINOIT   AND  HAIDA 
FUNDS 

At  the  present  time  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
funds  comprise  ( 1 )  funds  Invested  In  secu- 
rities. (2)  funds  deposited  in  the  U.S  Treas- 
ury, and    (3)    budgeted  funds. 

(1)  Invested  Funds:  Certain  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  TUnglt  and  Haida  Indians  of 
Alaska,  in  a  total  principal  or  face  amount  of 
Six  Million  Five  Hundred  Ninety-Two  Thou- 
sand Dollars  ($6,592,000.00),  are  Invested  In 
United  States  securities  as  well  as  other  se- 
curities or  obligations  which  are  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  or  are  collateralized  by 
United  States  Securities,  follows: 


Face  or 

principal 

Maturity 

Security 

amount 

date 

U.S.  Treasury  bills: 

(a)  Ot  Apr.  22, 1969 

J41.000 

Apr. 

22. 1969 

(b)  Of  May  31, 1969 

51.000 

May 

31.1969 

Subtotal 

92.000 

Bank  certificates  of  deposit: 
(a)  Marine  Midland  Tfusl 

Co.: 

(1)  Certificate  No. 

' 

11379 

500.000 

July 

29, 1969 

(2)  Certificate  No. 

11371 

1.250,000 

Jan. 

23. 1970 

(3)  Certificate  No. 

11372 . 

1.250.000 

July 

23. 1970 

(b)  Manufacturers  &  Traders 

Trust  Co.: 

(1)  Certificate  No 

24252..     

1.250.000 

Jan. 

23. 1970 

(2)  Certificate  No. 

2«53 

1,250,000 

July 

23. 1970 

Subtotal 

5,500.000 

Federal  National  Mortgage 

Association  participation 

certificates: 

(a)  4.7  percent  certificates.... 

500,000 

Dec 

1.1972 

(b)  6.45  percent  certificates.  . 

500,000 

Apr. 

9. 1973 

SubloUl 

1.000,000 

Total 

6.592,000 

It  Is  estimated  that  on  these  Investments, 
the  Tlingit  and  HaJda  Indians  of  Alaska  are 
presently  earning  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 
($400,000)  on  an  annual  basis.  When  the 
interest  on  these  investments  is  paid  from 
time  to  time,  it  Is  automatically  deposited  in 
a  Tlingit  and  Haida  account  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

(2)  Deposited  Funds:  In  adcUtlon  to  the 
above-described  invested  funds,  there  is  on 
deposit  at  the  present  time  in  a  Tlingit  and 
Haida  account  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  total 
of  $111,592.19.  Also,  the  sum  of  $16,214.56  Is 
in  process  of  being  deposited.  However,  the 
great  bulk  of  these  'depoeited"  funds  are 
being  held  in  reserve  to  pay  tJie  costs  and 
expenses  of  the  litigation  in  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  which  resiUted  In  the  award  to  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska. 

(3)  Budgeted  Funds:  A  total  of  One  Hun- 
dred Fifty  Thousand  DoUars  ($150  000). 
which  was  withdrawn  from  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  funds  in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  has  been 
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made  available  to  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  for 
organizational,  administrative,  operating  and 
program  planning  expenses  in  accordance 
with  an  approved  budget. 

C.       THE       CONGRESSIONAL       AUTHORIZATION       TO 
PREPARE  PLANS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  FUNDS 

By  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1935 
(49  Stat,  388)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
August  19.  1965  (79  Stat.  543t.  Congress  di- 
rected that  the  Tllnglt  and  Haida  funds 
(which  were  derived  from  an  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  to  pay  the  Judgment 
against  the  United  States,  awarded  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Tllnglt  and  Haida 
Indians)  may  not  be  made  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  Tlinglt  and  Halda  In- 
dians, except  for  certain  specified  uses,' 
until  after  Congrese  has  enacted  legislation 
that  sets  forth  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  shall  be  used. 

In  this  same  Section  8.  Congress  author- 
ized the  Central  Council  of  the  Tllnglt  and 
Haida  Indians  to  prepare  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  funds,  and  to  exercise  such  further 
powers  with  respect  to  the  advance,  expendi- 
ture and  distribution  of  the  funds  as  may  be 
authorized  by  Congress. 

_.  D.    THE    PLANS 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central 
Council,  in  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  the  Program  Planning  Committee,  has 
formulated  a  program  providing  for  six  plans, 
which  will  call  for  the  making  available, 
from  time  to  time  as  needed,  upon  requisi- 
tion by  the  Central  Council,  of  sums  up  to  a 
total  of  two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000).  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  above-described  Tllnglt 
and  Halda  Invested  funds,  deposited  funds 
and  the  interest  accrued  and  accruing  there- 
on. As  may  be  noted,  this  sum  of  two  mil- 
lion dollars  comprises  less  than  one-third 
of  the  present  Tllnglt  and  Halda  invested 
funds.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  balance 
of  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  funds,  amounting 
ro  more  than  four  and  one  half  million 
dollars,  as  well  as  the  interest  earnings 
thereon  will  remain  substantially  intact  and 
be  Invested  and  reinvested,  and  be  on  de- 
posit in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  until  such  time 
as  future  plans  are  developed  for  the  use 
of  such  funds. - 

The  six  plans  fall  under  the  following  de- 
scriptive headings  and  the  amounts  tenta- 
tively allocated  to  the  plans  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Scholarship  grants  and  as- 
sistance for  education 
and  professional  and 
vocational   training $200,000.00 

(21  Plans  for  services  for  the 
■special"  (that  is.  the 
elderly)  Tllnglt  and  Ha- 
ida   people 250,000.00 


'  The  specified  permitted  uses  were  for  (1) 
the  organizational,  administrative,  operating 
and  program  planning  expenses  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  the  Tllnglt  and  Haida  Indi- 
ans; and  (2)  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
expenses  of  the  litigation.  As  has  been  stated, 
$150,000  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Tlinglt  and  Haida  account  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  made  available  to  the  Central  Coun- 
cil for  organizational,  administrative,  operat- 
ing and  program  planning  expenses.  Also,  the 
sum  required  for  attorneys'  fees  for  services 
in  the  litigation  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Tlinglt  and 
Haida  account  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  paid 
to  the  attorneys.  Further,  as  has  been  noted, 
funds  have  been  reserved  in  the  Tlinglt  and 
Halda  account  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  an 
amount  believed  more  than  ample  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  the  litigation.  Including  expert 
witness  fees  and  costs. 

-  Pending  the  development  of  such  future 
plans,  the  only  expenditures  from  such  bal- 
ance of  funds  may  be  for  organizational, 
administrative,  operating  and  program  plan- 
ning expenses  of  the  Central  Council. 


(3)  Housing      guaranty      and 

loan  fund $500,000.00 

(4)  Community     development 

fund     _-. - --.       200,000.00 

(5)  Industrial     and     commer- 

cial  development   fund.       500,  000.  00 

(6)  Revolving   fund   for  loans 

or  organization  of  a  T-H 

Bank    - 350,000.00 


Total 2.  000,  000.  00 

The  plans  are  intended  to  fulfill  purposes 
and  meet  problems  for  which  other  pro- 
grams— federal,  state  or  local — are  not  avail- 
able or  to  facilitate  the  use  of  such  other 
programs  where  suitable,  to  help  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  plans. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  plans 
win  be  designed  to  maintain  and  conserve 
the  assets  of  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda  to  the 
extent  feasible  within  the  purposes  sought. 

The  following  Is  a  statement  of  certain 
recommended  general  principles  and  guide- 
lines under  the  plans. 

(1)  Scholarship  Grants  and  Assistance  for 
Educational  and  Professional  and  Vocational 
Training:  The  purpose  Is  (a)  to  encourage, 
through  financial  means,  and  to  assist  in 
other  respects  in  the  achievement  of  higher 
educational  levels  for  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
youth,  (b)  to  advance  the  education  and  the 
technical  and  professional  training  of  the 
adult  members  of  each  of  the  Communities 
of  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda,  and  (c)  to  increase 
their  earning  cai>aclty. 

Puller  use  of  existing  scholarship,  loan 
and  other  assistance  (both  public  and  pri- 
vate) for  education  and  training  will  be  en- 
couraged by  information  services  to  the 
Communities,  by  guidance  and  referrals,  and 
by  establishing  lines  of  commmunlcation 
with  colleges,  universities  and  other  educa- 
tional and  training  institutions.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  training  and  education 
that  Is  consistent  with  occupxatlonal  require- 
ments In  Alaska. 

Barriers  to  fuller  use  of  existing  programs 
will  be  reduced  where  review  of  such  bar- 
riers indicates  need  for  supplementary  finan- 
cial assistance  and  action  (for  example, 
transportation  payments,  clothing  and 
boarding  allowances,  etc.). 

Combinations  of  training  grants  and  loans 
will  be  designed  to  facilitate  the  upgrading  of 
occupational  skills  and  earning  levels  of 
those  already  at  work. 

(2)  Plan  for  Services  to  the  'Special" 
{that  is,  the  Elderly)  Tlingit  and  Haida 
People:  The  purpose  is  to  provide  needed 
housing,  health  and  nutritional  services  and 
facilities  not  otherwise  available  for  the 
"special"  T-H  people  so  as  to  permit  these 
persons  to  live  out  their  lives  with  dignity. 

Puller  use  of  existing  health  and  public 
aid  programs  will  be  encouraged  by  such 
additional  measures  as  are  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  sj>ecial  T-H  people,  includ- 
ing, for  example,  referrals,  guidance,  and 
transportation  allowances.  In  addition,  hous- 
ing developments,  nursing  homes,  training 
of  health  personnel,  provision  of  prosthetic 
appliances,  subsidization  of  nurse  services 
will  bg  assessed  in  terms  of  needs  and  having 
regard  to  supplementation  of  existing 
programs. 

(3)  Housing  Guaranty  and  Loan  Fund: 
The  purpose  is  to  assist  the  members  of  the 
Communities  of  the  Tlingit  and  Halda  to 
obtain  satisfactory  housing  through  various 
measures,  such  as  guarantees  of  mortgage 
loans  made  by  financial  institutions  or  direct 
loans. 

Present  housing  facilities  of  the  Tlinglt  and 
Halda  In  each  Community  will  be  assessed 
and  plans  made  for  moving  toward  satis- 
factory housing  that  takes  account  of  the 
current  and  prospective  income  available  for 
housing  purposes  of  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida. 

To  the  extent  that  housing  would  facil- 
itate other  community  development  projects. 
and  other  sources  of  support  ( loans  and 
grants)    are    not    available,    housing    loans 


would  be  extended  to  encourage  and  finance 
the  necessary  constructions. 

FHiller  use  of  existing  public  aid  ( both 
grant  and  loans)  programs  will  be  encour- 
aged and  facilitated  (for  example,  housing 
projects  would  be  designed  and  planned,  and 
services  would  be  made  available  for  match- 
ing public  programs) . 

(4)  Community  Development  Fund:  The 
purpose  is  to  promote  and  encourage  com- 
munity participation  and  development  by 
the  provision  of  resources  including  facilities 
for  community  activities,  such  as  cultural, 
educational  and  recreational  activities. 

Financial  supp>ort  for  community  facilities 
will  be  supplementary  to  those  which  can 
be  obtained  from  other  sources  and  will  be 
considered  along  with  plans  for  Improved 
housing. 

(5)  Industrial  and  Commercial  Develop- 
ment Fund :  The  purjKise  IS  to  develop  satis- 
factory employment  opportunities  and  to 
raise  the  earnings  and  Income  of  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida. 

A  fund  will  be  set  aside  to  foster  industrial 
and  commercial  development  that  will  liave 
a  comparative  advantage  because  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  each  Community  of 
Tlinglt  and  Haida  by  (a)  the  making  of 
loans,  (b)  the  guarantee  of  loans,  (3t  and 
subsidization   of  Interest  on  loans. 

Included  among  the  activities  to  be  funded 
are  (1 )  training  of  Tllnglt  and  Halda  in  the 
skills  required  to  administer  and  carry  on 
business  enterprises,  and  (2)  formulation 
of  propKJsals  for  outside  financial  suppwrt 

(6 1  Revolving  Fund  for  Loans  or  Orga- 
nization of  a  T-H  Bank:  The  purpose  Is  to 
provide  a  fund  which  will  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Communities  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Halda  to  obtain  loans  not  available  from 
other  sources  for  various  essential  purposes, 
such  as  repair  of  homes,  acquisition  of  hous- 
ing facilities,  capital  for  small  business  opera- 
tions, etc. 

It  Is  prop>osed  that  a  portion  of  the  loan 
fund  l>e  reserved  so  as  to  provide  for  each 
Community  a  fund  for  temporary  financial 
assistance  that  can  tide  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
families  and  p)ersons  over  emergency  situa- 
tions until  the  emergency  has  passed  or  until 
appropriate  channels  can  be  found  in  longer 
range  situations. 

As  a  future  alternative,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  organization  and  fundmg  of 
a  bank  owned  by  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
which  will  provide  loans  to  the  members  of 
the  Communities  of  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
on  a  preferential  basis. 

Supplement  to  Statement  of  Plans  foe  the 
Use  OF  Tlingit  and  Haida  Funds 

April  1969. 

On  November  10.  1968.  the  Program  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  the  Central  Council  of 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Central  Council  a  "Statement  of  Plans  for 
the  use  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Funds."  After 
considering  the  "Statement  of  Plans",  the 
Executive  Committee  adopted  a  Resolution 
(Resolution  No.  68-69  Ex.  8)  approving  the 
Statement  of  Plans. 

The  Program  Planning  Committee  now 
presents  this  memorandum  as  a  "Supple- 
ment to  the  Statement  of  Plans"  and  recom- 
mends that  the  Statenfcent  of  Plans  of  No- 
vember 1968  and  this^upplement  to  the 
Statement  of  Plans  be  prapented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  at  its 
meeting  to  be  convened  in  Sitka.  Alasita. 
commencing  on  April  24.  1969. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Statement  of  Plans 
formulated  a  program  providing  for  six 
plans,  which  will  call  for  the  making  avail- 
able, from  time  to  time  as  needed,  upon 
requisition  by  the  Central  Council,  of  sums 
up  to  a  total  of  Two  Million  Dollars  i$2.- 
000,000.00)  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Tlingit 
and  Halda  invested  funds.  The  Program 
Planning  Committee,  after  further  consider- 
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atlon  and  review,  has  concluded  that  the  al-  nation  of  months  of  Study  by  major  ele-  public    use   airport  facilities   at   air   carrier 
location  of  funds  to  the  six  plans  should  be  ments  of   aviation  which  seem  to  have  airports  or  reliever  airports,   including   but 
increased  to  $4,000,000.00.  The  six  plans  fall  agreed  on  a  valid  approach  to  the  air-  "°*'   ll™"^e«l    ^    roads    within    the    airport 
under  the  following  descriptions:  DOrt  Problem  Indeed  this  legislative  oro-  bo"'^^^'^     ^"f*     passenger     and     baggage 
^  ^  ,      .  .            .        ^  {JonproDiem.inaeea.tnis  legislative  pro  handling  facilties;  and  for  any  acquisitions 
(1)  Scholarship  grants  and  as-  posal  IS  reported  to  me  to  be  supported  ^t  land  needed  for  such  development,  as  well 
slstance    for    education  by  the  Airport   Operators'  Council,  the  as  lands   adjacent  to  or  in  the  Immediate 
and  proressionai  and  \o-  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  vicinity  of  such  airports,  including  any  Inter- 
o\  Pionc  fJi^  «.^irp^^fnr"thP            '  the  three  major  aircraft  manufacturers,  est  therein,  or  an  easement  through  or  any 
"sDecial"    (that    Is     the  and    the    Air    Transport   Association   of  other  interest  in  airspace,  for  the  purpose  of 
elderly)  Tllnglt  and  Hal-  America.  I  understand  that  other  orga-  assuring  that  activities  and  operations  con- 
da  pe'ople-- 250.000.00  nidations  may  join  m  supporting  the  pro-  l^^^^,  ,'^ltror>eT^Lnl   "°"'''^"'"    ""^ 

,3)   Housing  guaranty  and  loan  gram  proposed  in  the  measure  I  Intro-  ,3^   -air  carrleValrporf-  means  an  existing 

fund 500,000.00  duce.  or  proposed  airport  at  any  air  traffic  hub  or 

(4)  Conununlty     development  In  view  of  prior  testimony  during  the  nonhub    receiving   or   scheduled    to    receive 

(5)  Ind'listriaT^nd'co'mn^e'rclai     '        "        '  Aviation  Subcommittee  hearings,   when  service  by  an  air  carrier  or  air  carrier  cer- 
'         development  fund  — ..  1.500,000.00  the  framework  of  this  measure  was  en-  "^^^Z^Iy^^lr^^L^Zl  t!Xn  im  nfVut 

(6)  Revolving  fund  for  loans  or  dorsed  by  airport  and  aviation  industry  l^^!l,^^^JJ°'^L^^'Zl  Jr  iqrb    =.  nL»Li^ 

'         organi:Ltion   of   a   T-H  witnesses,  and  in  view  of  the  broad  effort  If^'"^.  ^!'"'°°  .^f*  °fv,I^^^„,^,„t  'r  t>f» 

_  °  ,                                            ..-  „„„  „„  I.-   ..                         .t     1.     ■    ■      J  ■                   i.  As   used   in   this  title,  the  meaning  of  the 

S^"''    — -55000000  which  seems  now  to  be  joined  in  support  ^^^m    "large   air   traffic  hub",   "medium   air 

^  ^  ,                                 .  „„„  .„  ..  of  the  bill's  approach  to  airport  financ-  traffic    hub",    "small    air    traffic    hub"    and 

^°^^'   - 4, 000,  uuo.  00  jj^g    J  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  -nonhub"    shall    be    defined    in    the    most 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  reserve  of  In-  Committee  on  Commerce  and  to  the  Sen-  recent  Issue  of  the  publication  "Airport  Ac- 
vested  funds  which  exceeds  two  and  one  half  ate  as  a  whole  to  have  this  proposal  oflS-  tivity  Statistics  of  Certificated  Route  Air 
million  dollars.  daily   in   the   legislative   process   in   bill  Carriers",    published    jointly    by    the    Civil 

Considering  the  best  interests  and  welfare  ^^^.^     j^      distinguished    West   Virginia  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 

of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  as  a  whole  „_„„„„,,„      R.pnrP<;pntativP     Habifv     D  Administration    on    or    before    the    effective 

and  of  the  various  Communities  of  Tllnglt  colleague,     rtepresentaiive     parley     u.  ^j^^^  ^j  ^^j^j^  ^^j. 

and  Halda   Indians,  the  Program  Planning  Staggers,  chairman  of  the  House  Com-  ,4,   -reliever    airport"    means    an    airport 

Committee   believes  at  this  time,   that  the  mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com-  which  is  designed  or  is  intended  primarily  to 

foregoing   allocations   to   the   six   plans   are  merce.  has  introduced  a  like  bill  in  that  serve  nonair  carrier  aircraft  which  otherwise 

appropriate.  However,  it  is  emphasized  that  body.  I  will  Introduce  or  cosponsor  with-  might   use  and  contribute   substantially  to 

as  experience  makes  it  desirable  and  as  con-  j^  the  month  a  separate  measure  on  air-  congestion  at  air  carrier  airports; 

ditions  change,  the  allocations  may  be  modi-  ways  (5)  "public     agency"    means     the    United 

fied,  including  substantial  increases  in  the  "  ^    j   ;              ^   r-nnciriprincr   the  in  States   Government    or   an    agencv    thereof; 

allocations  to  one  or  more  of  six  plans.  In  ^y   siuaymg   ana  consiaering   ine  in-  ^  state,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 

the  event  of  such  increased  allocations,  it  Is  dUStr>'-sponsored  program  in  legislative  and  Guam,  or  any  agencv  of  any  of  them;  a 

contemplated    that   funds   will    be   requlsl-  draft,  perhaps  we  can  better  analyze  its  municipality  or  other  political  subdivision  or 

tloned  pursuant  to  resolutions  duly  adopted  provisions  and  more  carefully  determine  a  tax-supported  organization: 

by   the    Central    Council    or    the    Executive  jts  value.  16)   "sponsor"   means   any    public    agency 

Committee  of  the  Central  Council  from  the  jj^  ^  desire  to  be  helpful    therefore    I  which,  either  Individuallv  or  jointly  with  one 

reserve  of  the  TOnglt  and  Haida  funds^whlch  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^e  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  2^  "'°!^  ^^^^  P"''"'^  agencies,  submits  to  the 

reserve  as  noted  presently  amounts  to  more          „^^.,j^„    „j^in„„„i  Secretary   an   application   for   assistance   for 

than  two  and  one-half  million  dollars.  ^^^°^\  ^'^^.  ^"*^    ^°-  P^o^^^^    additional  ^^^^^^  development;  and 

Similarly,  it  is  contemplated  that  as  ex-  Federal  assistance  in  connection  with  ^7,  "project"  means  a  project  for  the  ac- 
perience  is  gained  In  the  operation  of  one  or  the  construction,  alteration,  or  improve-  compllshment  of  airport  development, 
more  of  the  six  plans,  additional  plans  will  ment  Of  ainx)rts.  airport  terminals,  and  declaration  of  purpose 
be  formulated  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  related  facilities,  as  well  as  to  provide  _  ino-m,^  v,„v,«ji,. 
above  described  six  plans.  Such  additional  relief  of  congestion  at  public  airports.  I  the^xlltlng^y'stS^  If'TlrSom^and  alrr^ 
oT'^mS  and  H^ama^lnve^'d  'fu'ndr'T^^'  '"^^"^^^  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  t^'^mi'^'^umrwuLn  ThTun?t^ 'st?^ 
basic  standards  for  such  additional  plans  will  bill  printed  in  the  Record  following  these  is  rapidly  becoming  inadequate  to  meet  the 
also  be  the  betterment  of  the  social  economic  mtroductoo'  remarks.  present  and  future  needs  for  ci%il  aviation 
welfare  of  the  Tlingit  and  Halda  Indians  as  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  operations  required  in  the  interests  of  the 
a  whole  and  of  the  local  Communities  and  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  iore\^^  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
the  conservation,  protection  and  enforce-  ferred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill  States,  of  the  pcKtal  servlc«.  and  of  the  na- 
ment  of  the  rights,  land  and  other  resources  ^.j,,  u^  nrintpd  in  the  Record  "^"^^  defense;  that  there  Is  a  responsibility 
Of  the  Tlinglt  and  Halda  Indians.  Including  "^'11°^  nn  ,^  9fi^i  >  t!;  ..^pL  thP  PpH  ''^  ^^^  ^^'*^™'  Government  to  encourage  and 
(1)  contribution  of  funds  to  be  expended.  The  bill  ^S.  2651)  to  amend  the  Fed-  g^ist  m  the  development  of  a  system  of 
advanced  or  loaned  to  assist  In  protecting  ^rsl  Airport  Act,  and  to  provide  addl-  airport,  adequate  to  meet  those  needs;  and 
their  rights  and  claims  in  connection  with  tlonal  Federal  assistance  in  connection  that  financial  assistance  beyond  that  pro- 
the  legislative  proposals  to  settle  on  a  State-  with  the  construction,  alteration,  or  ira-  vlded  imder  existing  laws  is  necessary  to  as- 
wide  basis  the  Alaska  Native  land  rights  as  provement  of  airports,  airport  terminals.  ^^^  '^^  adequate  system  of  airports  and  air- 
well  as  1 2)  their  rights  and  claims  to  the  ^nd  related  facilities;  to  provide  relief  of  ^^""^  terminal  facilities. 
2.6  million  acres  of  lands  insouthea^^^  congestion  at  public  airports:  and  for  AinPORT  ASSISTANCE  CONTRACTS 
to  which  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  "  ■  .  j  j  w  ■»»  t-.  c:tv-  im  laiiii  Tho  '^^t^rMArv  i«  nnrhnr- 
has  decided  that  the  ownership  of  the  Tlinglt  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran-  ^^^^'''^^■J^^^'  fina^claf^Sce  ?or  a°rl 
and  Haida  based  on  Indian  title  remains  un-  DOLPH  jby  request )  .was  received,  read  '^  'develo^m^nfund^  thf Jr^^an^  hei^- 
extinguished  and  has  survived.  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com-  {rafter  e£t.^bllshed.  Such  financial  assistance 
^^_^^^^__^  mittee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  may  be  provided  only  if  the  Secretarv  finds 
„  „-.,  p.  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  that  (a)  the  project  for  which  assistance  is 
S.     26ol— INTRODUCTION     OF     NEW  sought  will  be  consistent  with  the  national 

AIRPORT    DEVELOPMENT     MEAS-  "    "^^^^  airport  plan  developed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 

URES  WITH  EXTENSIVE  AVIATION  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^Is  authority  under  this  Act.  the 

INDUSTRY  SUPPORT  Representatives    of    the    United    States     of  Department  of  Transportation  Act  and  .■=*;- 

America  in   Congress  assembled,  ^j^j,  3  ^f  ^^^  Federal  Airport  Act;    lO)    the 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur-  short  title  project  sponsor  will,  to  the  greatest  extent 

ing  the  first  phase  of  hearings  before  the  Section  1    This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  possible,  ut  lize  all  of  '.is  airport  revenues  for 

Aviation    Subcommittee    of    the    Senate  .pe^eral  Airport  Development  Act  of  1969."  the   operation,    maintenance    and    improve- 

Committee  on  Commerce,  a  numb-r  of  pfofrat    airport  iievelop  ""^"^  "'  '"''^  airport:  and   (ci   the  project 

avintinn    lnrin<;trv    witHPSsps    and    renrp-  TITLE    I— FEDERAL    AIRPORI    DtVlLLOP-  sp.>nior  will  not  seek  to  recover  from  airport 

aviation  maustry  witnesses  ana  repre  ment  program  ii^i.r<i  the  funds  eranted  to  it  under  this  Act 

sentatives  of  airport  operators  stressed  „.^,„„,o««  !^  f  h    ,,  A.fl^^t  A^t 

,,                                f,         .':       f  „  Will  „.v,i„K  DEFINITIONS  Or  the  Federal  Alrport  Act. 

the  need  for  consideration  of  a  bill  which  provisions  of  sections  11.  15.  19. 

has  as  Its  objective  the  solution  of  the  fl"^!°iretary     meanl    the^cretary    of  and    21    of\he    Federal    Airport    Act,    as 

needs  of  our  Nation  s  airports,  both  with  Transportation;  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs 

respect  to  landing  areas  and  terminals  ,3)   "airport  development"  means  the  con-  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

and  terminal  areas.  struction.    alteration,    and    improvement    of  ib)(l)   Within  the  limits  established  from 

Today,  I  introduce,  by  request,  a  pro-  airfield   facilities   and   related    support   sys-  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acus  for  each 

posal  with  that  objective  It  Is  the  culmi-  tems.  airport  terminal  buildings  and  other  fiscal  year  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
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1968  and  ending  June  30,  1979,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  Into  contracts,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subeectlon,  with 
any  srponsoir.  to  make  annual  payment*  to  It 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  principal  pay- 
ments due  on  obllgBtions  Issued  by  the  spon- 
sor to  finance  any  airport  development  proj- 
ect. Such  obligations  shall  be  Issued  for  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  thirty  years. 

(2)  The  Secretary  also  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  airport  development,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
with  any  sponsor,  to  make  a  payment  or  pay- 
ments by  Installment  to  it  over  a  fixed  period 
of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years  in  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  costs  of  any  air- 
port development  project. 

(3)  With  respect  to  amounts  In  the  direct 
airport  account  established  under  section 
104(c)(2)  the  Secretary  shall,  after  project 
approval,  enter  into  contracts  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subeectlon  to  the 
extent  of  the  sponsor's  percentage  share  un- 
der section  104(c)(2). 

(4)  Any  contract  executed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  be  an  obli- 
gation supported  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)   In  order  to  assist  and  encourage  the 
spopsorshlp  of  airport  development  projects. 
.    the  Secretary  is  authorized,  within  the  limits 
established  from  time  to  time  In  appropria- 
tion Acts  for  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1969  and  ending  June  30. 
1979.   to  make   advances  to  public   agencies 
which  will  cover  the  planning  costs  of  engi- 
neering  and   architectural    surveys,   designs, 
plans,    working   drawings,    specifications,    or 
other  actions  preliminary  to  and  In  prepara- 
tion   for   airport    development    projects.    In- 
cluding such  activities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
for   obtaining   such   assistance.    No   advance 
shall  be  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  any 
airport    development    project    unless    It    !s 
planned  to  be  initiated  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  and  unless  the  public  agency 
contracts    with    the    Secretary    to    complete 
the   plan  promptly  and   to   repay  such   ad- 
vances or  parts  thereof  when  due  with  In- 
terest at  an  agreed  rate  specified  In  the  con- 
tract and  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yield  during  the  month  preced- 
ing  the   making   of   such   advance   on   out- 
standing    marketable     obligations     of     the 
United    States    with    remaining    periods    to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  advances,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  an  al- 
lowance   adequate    to    cover    administrative 
costs:   Provided,  however.  That  such  repay- 
ments   and    the    Interest    thereon    shall    be 
considered  a  part  of  the  total  airport  devel- 
opment project  cost  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount   of  financial  assistance 
allowable  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  proceeds  from  repajTnents  of  ad- 
vances made  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  including  interest 
thereon,  shall  be  paid  into  the  trust  fund 
established  by  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Projects  for  which  funds  are  commit- 
ted by  a  public  agency  within  one  year  prior 
to  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  section  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  airport  developmsnt  proj- 
ect initiated  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

OPERATION   OF   AffiPORT   DEVELOPMENT   FUND 

Sec.  104.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  with- 
in the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  airport  development  fund 
(hereinafter  called  the  fund).  The  fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  or  credited  to  the  fund  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section  and  such  payments  into 
the  fund  as  may  be  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1 03  ( c ) . 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
fund,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 


otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equivalent 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  taxes  received  in 
the  Treasury  after  June  30,  1969,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4266  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  hereinafter  provided. 
The  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subeectlon  shall  be  transferred  at  least 
monthly  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amounts  received  In  the  Treasury  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4265  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  l"954.  Proper  adjustments 
shall  be  made  In  the  amounts  subsequent 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)(1)  The  fund  shall  be  composed  of  two 
accounts,  the  direct  airport  account  and  the 
discretionary  account.  Each  account  shall  be 
credited  with  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  revenues  appropriated  to  the 
fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. All  other  amounts  appropriated  or 
credited  to  the  fund  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  discretionary  account. 

(2)  Amounts  in  the  direct  airport  account 
shall  be  available  as  provided  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  for  making  expenditures  to  meet 
the  obligations  incurred  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  103(b)  of  this 
title  and  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  spon- 
sor based  on  the  ratio  which  passenger 
enplanements  at  that  airport  for  the  year 
preceding  that  In  which  the  contract  is  made, 
bear  to  passenger  enplanements  for  that 
year  at  all  airports.  The  total  amount  of 
contracts  for  each  si>onsor  payable  from  this 
account  shall  not  exceed  the  annual  amount 
so  determined  multiplied  by  the  ntmiber  of 
years  during  which  It  Is  Intended  that  such 
contracts  will  be  in  effect. 

Each  airport  sponsor  shall  be  credited  each 
year  with  the  apportioned  amount  of  the 
preceding  year's  taxes  as  provided  above  and 
to  the  extent  such  credit  exceeds  the  amount 
of  all  payments  to  such  sponsor  in  the  cur- 
rent year  under  contracts  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  (excluding  payments 
under  discretionary  allocations),  such  ex- 
cess shall  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  spon- 
sor throughout  the  next  following  two  years. 
If  at  any  time  during  the  current  year  or 
the  next  following  two  years,  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  an  alrp>ort  development  project 
for  such  airport  sponsor,  such  remaining 
credit,  plus  any  remaining  credit  which  may 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing two  years,  shall  be  available  to  the  spon- 
sor as  a  grant  toward  the  payment  of  con- 
struction cost  for  such  approved  project.  If 
the  Secretary  shall  not  have  approved  an 
airport  construction  project  for  such  airport 
sponsor  prior  to  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  crediting  of  any  sum  to 
such  sponsor,  such  sum  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund,  to  be 
applied  to  the  hub  category  in  which  such 
airport  or  airports  fall. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"passenger  enplanements"  shall  include 
United  States  domestic,  territorial,  and  in- 
ternational passenger  enplanements  as  an- 
nually compiled  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board:  Provided.  That  enplanements  of  con- 
necting passengers  shall  be  given  a  value  of 
65  per  centum  of  that  afforded  originating 
passengers. 

(3)  Amounts  in  the  discretionary  account 
shall  be  available,  as  provided  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  for  making  expenditures  to  meet 
any  obligations  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  section  103  of  this 
title  or  payments  made  by  him  thereunder, 
to  sponsors  of  airport  developm'^nt  projects 
under  the  apportionment  formula  contained 
in  section  105  of  this  title. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund,  as  repayable  ad- 
vances, such  additional  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  expenditures  referred  to 


in  subsection  (c) ,  to  the  extent  that  amounts 
In  the  fund  are  not  adequate  to  meet  cur- 
rent obligations.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
enter  into  any  new  contracts  until  such  time 
as  amounts  In  the  fund  are  adequate  to  meet 
current  obligations. 

(e)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  fund,  and  (after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary)  to  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  Ist  day  of 
March  of  each  year  on  the  financial  condition 
and  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its 
expected  condition  and  operations  during 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is 
made. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of  "the 
fund  as  is  not.  in  his  Judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  investments 
may  be  made  only  In  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose  .such 
obligations  may  be  acquired  (A)  on  orisinal 
Issue  at  the  issue  price  or  (B)  by  purchase 
of  outstanding  obligations  at  the  market 
price.  The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of 
the  United  States  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended.  .,re 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at 
par  of  special  obligations  exclusivelv  to  the 
fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  "bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rat,  of 
Interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  tlien 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt;  except 
that  where  such  average  rate  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate 
of  Interest  of  such  special  obligations  shall 
be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum next  lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such 
special  obligations  shall  be  issued  onlv  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
the  purchase  of  other  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  of  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  United  States  on  original  issue  or  at 
the  market  price.  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 
Advances  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  not  be  Invested. 

(3)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  Issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such 
obUgations  may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  nc- 
crued  Interest. 

( )  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  In  the  fund  shall  be  credited  to  .^nd 
form  a  part  of  the  fund. 

(f)  Advances  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  repaid  and  interest  on  such  cid- 
vances  shall  be  paid  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  when  the  Secretary  of  ihe 
Treasury  determines  that  moneys  are  av;iil- 
able  in  the  fund  for  such  purposes.  Such  in- 
terest shall  be  at  rates  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
(2)  for  special  obligations  and  shall  be  com- 
pounded annually. 

APPORTIONMENT   OF   FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Src.  105.  During  each  fiscal  year,  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  paid  or  obligated 
from  the  discretionary  account  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  on  the  following 
basis : 

( 1 )  62  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned  to 
protects  at  air  carrier  airports  which  serve 
or  will  serve  large  air  traffic  hubs: 

(2)  18  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
to  projects  at  air  carrier  airports  which  serve 
or  will  serve  medium  air  traffic  hubs; 

(3)  10  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
to  projects  at  air  carrier  airports  which  serve 
or  will  serve  small  air  traffic  hubs;  and 
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(4)  10  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
to  projects  at  air  carrier  airports  which  serve 
or  will  serve  nonhubs. 

TITLE    II— FEDERAL   AIRPORT   ACT 

EXISTING   AIRPORT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  The  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  extended,  and  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Federal-aid  airport  program  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  and  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress: Proinded.  however,  That  the  scope  of 
the  national  airport  plan  developed  by  the 
Secretay  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act.  as  amended,  shall  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  projects  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  either  or  both  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  as  amended,  and  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    AIRPORT    ACT 

Sec.  202.  The  Federal  Airport  Act  (60  Stat. 
170.  49  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq),  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  5  is  amended  by  reletterlng 
subsection  (e)  thereof  as  subsection  (f)  and 
Inserting  a  new  subsection    (e)    as  follows: 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  alr- 
f)orts  to  serve  general  aviation,  of  relieving 
congestion  at  airports  having  high  density  of 
traffic  serving  other  segments  of  aviation, 
of  providing  assistance  to  nonhub  airports, 
and  of  providing  assistance  to  other  loca- 
tions at  which  the  only  certificated  air  car- 
rier service  is  that  provided  by  air  carriers 
who  are  paid  compensation  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  under  clause  3  of  section 
406(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1376),  appropriations 
amounting  to  $50,000,000  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  made  to  the  Administrator  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  1969  and 
ending  June  30,  1979.  Such  appropriations 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
.section  12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  fiscal 
year,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  available 
until  expended." 

TITLE  III 

AIRPORT   DEVELOPMENT  TAX 

SEC.  301.  (a)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  33 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by 
liri  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
4265  as  follows: 

■  Sec.   4265.   Imposition  of   Airport  Develop- 
ment Tax. 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  the 
.iniount  paid  within  or  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  transportation  of  any  person 
by  air  which  begins  after  June  30,  1969 — 

"(1)    a   tax    equal    to  percent   of    the 

..mount  so  paid  if  such  transportation  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  United  States, 

"(2)  a  tax  of  $  per  person  transported 
by  air  from  a  point  within  the  United  States 
to  a  point  outside  thereof. 

"(bi  The  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  transportation  exempted 
from  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4261." 

(b)  The  tax  Imposed  under  section  4265, 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  33  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  cease  to  have 
force  and  effect,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  not  collect  the  tax.  at  such 
time  as  amounts  in  the  Fund  estabUshed  in 
ection  104  of  this  Act  are  sufficient  to  meet 
.11  commitments  and  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  under  Title  I  of  this  Act. 


(Mr.  Church)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2029,  the  Omnibus  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.  2360 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  «Mr.  Qoldwater),  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2360,  which  proposes  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Arizona.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    61 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  )  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    2029 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
tne  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  215— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  UTILITY  CON- 
SUMERS' COUNSEL  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  'S.  Res.  215) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  215 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions one  thousand  additional  copies  of  part 
one  of  the  hearings  before  its  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress.  First  Session,  on  the 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  Act  of  1969. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  INCOME  TAX 
SURCHARGE  AND  CERTAIN  EX- 
CISE   TAXES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    80 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  liim. 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  12290'  to  continue  the 
income  tax  surcharge  and  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  communica- 
tion services  for  temporary  p>eriods.  to 
terminate  the  investment  credit,  to  pro- 
vide a  low-income  allowance  for  indi- 
viduals, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

amendments    NOS.     81     AND    82 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12290,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

amendment    NO.    83 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  12290,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PROHIBITION  OF  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
INTERSTATE  FACILITIES  FOR  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MATERIALS  TO  MINORS— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendment    no.    84 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  iS.  2073)  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  interstate  facilities,  including  the 
mails,  for  the  transportation  of  certain 
materials  to  minors,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  ALL-AMERICA 
YOUTH  BOWLING  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
very  great  pleasure  to  call  attention  to 
a  unique  event  which  combines  our  most 
popular  participant  sport — bowling — 
with  scholarship  and  youth.  I  refer  to  the 
Ninth  Annual  All-America  Youth  Bowl- 
ing Championships  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  August  1  to  4.  During  this 
tournament,  more  than  100  high  school 
seniors  from  all  over  the  countrj-  will 
compete  for  $21,000  in  scholarships 
awarded  by  the  National  Bowling  Coun- 
cil. The  unusual  thing  about  this  tour- 
nament is  that  scholarship  counts  more 
than  athletic  ability.  All  of  these  yoimg- 
sters,  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
take  college  entrance-type  tests  before 
they  bowl  in  the  tournament.  Their  per- 
foi-mance  here  counts  60  points,  their 
academic  performance  in  high  school 
counts  10  points,  while  their  perform- 
ance as  tournament  bowlers  counts  30 
points. 

So  contestants  wUl  not  only  be  good 
bowlers,  "but  will  be  top-ranked  scholas- 
tically,  too. 

The  All-America  Youth  Bowling 
Championships  are  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Bowling  Council — NBC — and  con- 
ducted by  the  Bowling  Proprietors'  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  with  headquarters  at 
Hoffman  Estates  near  Chicago.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  proprietors  group,  the  NBC  is 
composed  of  the  Woman's  International 
Bowling  Congress — WIBC:  American 
Bowling  Congress — ABC;  American  Ma- 
chine &  Foundry  Co.;  and  Bnmswick 
Corp. 

This  year,  according  to  the  NBC.  a 
number  of  colleges  plan  to  match  the 
dollar  value  of  scholarships  won  so  that 
a  winner  who  chooses  and  is  accepted  by 
one  of  these  participating  schools  is  ac- 
tually doubling  the  value  of  the  scholar- 
ship. 

The  young  participants  are  all  bowlers 
graduating  from  high  school  this  year 
who  regularly  bowl  in  a  youth  league. 
They  qualified  for  the  national  event  by 
bowling  in  local  and.  in  some  cases,  in 
regional  and  State  elimination  contests. 

Each  participating  State  sends  one 
bowler  for  each  of  the  three  divisions: 
girls'  handicap,  boys'  handicap,  and  boys' 
scratch.  In  each  division,  the  NBC  will 
award  seven  $1,000  scholarships  for  a 
total  of  $21,000.  The  youngsters  are  ac- 
companied on  the  Washington  trip  by 
parents  or  other  chaperones. 
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My  hope  is  that  other  organizations 
which  offer  athletic  and  other  scholar- 
ships for  specialized  skills  like  sports  will 
emulate  the  practice  of  the  National 
Bowling  Council  and  the  BPAA  in  plac- 
ing great  stress  on  scholarship  and  aca- 
demic performance. 


BUILD  BROTHER  BUILD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan,  of  Philadelphia,  founder  of  the 
highly  successful  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center,  which  trains  dis- 
advantaged youth  for  productive  careers, 
has  written  a  book  based  on  his  ex- 
periences. The  book,  entitled  "Build 
Brother  Build."  was  reviewed  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  16.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Sullivan  is  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  I  know  that  this  recount- 
ing of  his  exp>eriences  and  his  philosophy 
will  be  useful  reading  for  everyone  inter- 
ested in  contemporary  American  life.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  book  re- 
view Beprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

•'I  Want  To  Butld  America  Up":   Leon 
Sullivan  Tells  His  Story 
(By  Harold  J.  Wlegand) 
"Build  Brother  Build."  by  Leon  H.  Sulli- 
van. Macrae  Smith  Co.  186  pp.  $4.95. 

"We  black  people  must  become  partners 
at  the  helm  of  the  national  economy  and  not 
continue  Just  In  menial  role,  for  In  the  final 
analysis  black  men  will  be  respected  only  in 
proportion  to  what  they  produce  to  strength- 
en the  nation.  No  one  wants  a  beggar  In  his 
living  room  .1  have  no  intention  of  tear- 
ing America  down,  but  I  want  to  build 
America    up.  ' 

This  Is  the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan  speaking, 
and  they  are  the  words  of  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can dedicated  to  the  uplift  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. 

He  Is  not  only  a  preacher  of  the  principle  of 
helping  others  to  help  themselves;  he  has 
done  something  about  It.  and  In  the  process 
he  has  gained  nationwide  recognition  and 
commendation  and  become  one  Phlladelphlan 
whose  name  Is  literally  a  household  word 
among  those  who  genuinely  want  to  rescue 
Negroes  from  their  plight. 

Leon  Sullivan  Is  no  militant,  no  apostle  of 
violence  and  hatred  toward  the  whites.  He  Is 
an  activist  and  what  he  has  accomplished 
since  coming  here  from  a  West  Virginia  slum 
by  way  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell's  Harlem  church  and  a  five- 
year  pastorship  In  South  Orange,  N.J.,  makes 
an  astonishing  story,  which  he  tells  here  In 
his  own  words. 

When  he  became  pastor  of  Zlon  Baptist 
Church  in  1950  he  was  In  the  heart  of  a  North 
Philadelphia  community  where  the  concen- 
trations of  black  people  was  to  become  great- 
er than  In  Harlem. 

His  first  step  was  to  organize  a  Citizens' 
Committee  against  juvenile  delinquency  and 
Its  causes,  a  white  and  black  volunteer  or- 
ganization which  had  extraordinary  success 
among  Negro  black  youths. 

Then  he  set  up  a  Youth  Employment  Cen- 
ter which  got  young  Negroes  off  the  streets 
and  into  about  1000  Jobs  a  year. 

The  energetic  minister  soon  found,  what 
others  had  found  In  other  cities,  that  there 
was  discrimination  against  blacks  in  a  num- 
ber of  business  firms;  Jobs  were  available,  but 
not  If  you  were  black. 

So  he  started  something  that.  In  the  be- 
ginning at  least,  aroused  anger  and  resent- 
ment among  many  white  employers. 


Negro  ministers  exert  a  considerable  Influ- 
ence m  the  Philadelphia  black  community. 
Leon  Sullivan  got  400  of  them  to  Join  In  what 
he  called  a  Selective  Patronage  Program  but 
was  better  known  as  a  succession  of  busi- 
ness boycotts. 

The  ministers  called  on  corporations  known 
to  have  few  or  no  Negro  employes  and  asked 
for  the  hiring  of  Negroes  In  Jobs  that  were 
available  and  where  there  would  be  equal 
opportunity  In  promotions.  When  the  delega- 
tion was  turned  down,  congregations  were 
advised  not  to  patronize  these  particular 
firms. 

The  response  opened  up  more  than  2000 
skilled  Jobs  to  black  workers — after  all,  the 
purchasing  power  in  the  black  community 
of  Philadelphia  In  1968  was  In  excess  of 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Leon  Sullivan  found  a  further  step  was 
necessary  to  help  the  unemployed  blacks. 
Jobs  were  available,  but  only  for  the  skilled. 
So  he  established  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center,  starting  out  with  head- 
quarters In  an  abandoned  jail.  Youths  re- 
ceived training  for  skilled  jobs  In  such  num- 
bers and  with  a  display  of  such  competence 
that  the  OIC  became  a  standard  pattern  for 
job  training  in  many  other  cities. 

The  OIC  has  had  its  glamorous  spin-offs, 
a  $1.7  million  shopping  center  where  all  the 
managers  and  most  of  the  store-owners  are 
blacks:  a  nonprofit  garden  apartment  com- 
plex; an  aerospace  plant:  a  dress  Industry;  a 
home  education  program;  a  center  to  train 
Negroes  to  operate  their  own  businesses. 

It  all  adds  up  to  drive  based  on  hope,  and 
the  new  patterns  now  established  for  Amer- 
ica's underprivileged  communities  stand  as 
remarkable  monuments  to  a  remarkable  man. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  INTERVEN- 
TION IN  TABLE  GRAPE  BOY- 
COTT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  I  listened  to 
very  disturbing  testimony  from  Mr.  Dale 
Babione.  a  representative  of  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Babione  stated  that  in  fis- 
cal 1969  table  grape  purchases  for  the 
Armed  Forces  rose  40  percent  and  that 
table  grape  shipments  to  Vietnam  sky- 
rocketed 350  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Coming  at  a  time  when  the  shame- 
ful working  and  living  conditions  of 
farmworkers  are  being  challenged  by  a 
nationwide  boycott  of  California  table 
grapes,  these  increases  seem  to  indicate 
a  most  regrettable  lack  of  perception  and 
neutrality  in  a  labor  dispute  on  the  part 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

This  appearance  of  partisanship  and 
the  antiboycott  impact  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  clear  violation  of  a  highly  commend- 
able, recently  issued  Defense  Department 
policy  calling  for  a  social  consciousness 
by  Department  officials  in  evaluating  the 
domestic  impact  of  all  DOD  actions.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  R.  Laird  on  July  15,  stat- 
ing my  views  on  this  distressing  situa- 
tion and  urging  the  Defense  Department 
to  demonstrate  true  neutrality  in  the  ta- 
ble grape  boycott  and  adherence  to  its 
social  consciousness  policy  by  immedi- 
ately cutting  back  on  table  grape  pur- 
chases so  as  to  return  to  a  level  of 
purchases  approximately  the  same  as 
that  which  prevailed  before  the  boycott 
began.  I  also  have  recommended  that 
the  DOD  adopt  a  general  policy  under 


which  its  procurement  of  products  grown 
or  manufactured  by  a  supplier  engaged 
in  a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  would  not 
be  significantly  increased  or  decreased 
during  the  existence  of  such  dispute,  bar- 
ring, of  course,  the  necessities  of  national 
security. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Laird  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtJLY  15,   1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  morning,  at 
hearings  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, we  heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Dale 
Babione.  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Pro- 
curement and  Production,  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Babione  was  asked  to  testify  because 
of  reports  that  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement of  table  grapes  In  fiscal  year 
1969  had  rapidly  and  substantially  Increased 
over  the  last  fiscal  year.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of  the  Impact  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment procurement  and  must  know  that  In. 
creases  in  D.O.D.  grape  procurement  have 
serious  Implications  for  the  effectiveness  of 
the  nationwide  boycott  of  table  grapes  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  APL.  and 
numerous  religious  and  civic  groups. 

Mr.  Babione  revealed  that  over  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Department  of  Defense  purchases 
of  table  grapes  Increased  approximately  40 
percent  over-all.  and  approximately  350  per- 
cent In  shipments  to  Vietnam.  He  stated  that 
the  enormous  Vietnam  increase  was  due  to 
the  unavailability  of  seasonable  oranges  for 
Vietnam  shipment  during  the  fall  of  1968. 
along  with  the  newly-developed  ability  of 
the  Department  at  that  time  to  Improve 
drastically  the  method  of  shipping  such 
perishables  overseas. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  questioning  of  Mr.  Babione  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  nutritional  requirement 
that  grapes,  as  opposed  to  other  available 
fresh  fruits,  be  consumed  by  our  servicemen 
in  Vietnam.  He  also  Indicated  that  all  alter- 
native fresh  fruit  substitutes  for  cranses 
were  not  explored— including  nectarines, 
which  apparently  were  not  even  being  offered 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Babione  took  the  position  that  De- 
partment neutrality  toward  the  boycott  was 
established  by  its  mere  Intention  not  to 
favor  one  side  or  the  other  In  the  dispute 
I  must  disagree  with  that  statement.  In 
fact.  I  believe  that  such  a  narrow  conception 
of  public  service  refiects  either  incredible  In- 
eptitude or  surprising  naivete  on  the  par^  of 
the  Department. 

It  seems  to  me  fundamental  that  those 
directing  Governmental  action— and  cer- 
tainly those  of  the  largest  Governmental 
unit- are  charged  with  the  responslbilitv  of 
considering  and  responding  to  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  not  enough  that  Government 
officials  convince  themselves  of  their  own 
subjective  purity  of  Intention;  public  serv- 
ants must  not  Ignore  the  implications  of 
their  actions  and  how  thev  will  be  construed, 
especially  when  those  actions  may  be  con- 
strued as  showing  favoritism. 

That  is  exactly  the  Import  of  a  May  10. 
1965.  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  upon  Issuing  an  executive 
order  (No.  11222)  establishing  Government- 
wide  standards  for  ethical  conduct  by  gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  President  said:  "We  cannot  tol- 
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erate  favoritism — or  even     .     .     .     conduct 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  (favoritism)." 

In  the  case  of  table  grape  procurement, 
Department  of  Defense  actions  are  being 
widely  Interpreted  as  partisan  intervention  In 
a  labor  dispute,  not  as  neutrality. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  recent 
order  calling  for  a  social  consciousness  in  the 
Defense  Department  In  evaluating  the  do- 
mestic Impact  of  all  its  actions.  (Mr.  Babione 
stated  your  order  had  not  come  to  his  at- 
tention.) I  think  that  a  very  substantial  part 
of  any  such  evaluation  must  be  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  expected  public  Interpreta- 
tion of  a  particular  policy. 

Therefore.  I  call  upon  you  to  establish  a 
policy  under  which  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  of  products  grown  or  produced 
by  suppliers  engaged  In  bona  fide  labor  dis- 
putes would  not  be  significantly  Increased  or 
decreased  during  the  existence  of  such  dis- 
putes, barring,  of  course,  the  necessities  of 
national  security.  Such  a  policy  would  be  a 
logical  corollary  to  the  very  responsible 
guidelines  which  you  have  promulgated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  such  a  "freeze" 
policy  on  procurement  can  qualify  as  true 
neutrality  on  three  key  counts:  Intent,  effect 
and  appearance. 

With  specific  regard  to  grapes,  I  believe 
that  only  by  sustaining  table  grape  procure- 
ment at  the  fiscal  year  1968  level  (Inasmuch 
as  the  boycott  started  In  May,  1968)  can  your 
social  consciousness  policy  be  meaningfully 
implemented.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
necessary  decreases  in  procurement  be  Insti- 
tuted immediately. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston. 


OUR  FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  THE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
IS  HARMFUL  TO  OUR  POSITION 
IN   THE   UNITED   NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Forced  Labor, 
the  political  rights  of  women,  and  geno- 
cide has  had  many  adverse  effects.  At 
various  points  in  my  continuing  effort  to 
have  these  conventions  approved  I  have 
described  most  of  these  effects,  but  I 
would  like  today  to  concentrate  on  one 
particularly  detrimental  result  of  our  in- 
action. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  repre- 
sentatives at  the  United  Nations  and 
other  supranational  groupings  to  assert 
and  defend  this  country's  interests  in 
the  international  arena.  This  is  indeed 
an  awesome  task.  Our  representatives' 
effectiveness  in  performing  this  vital  task 
is  sjverely  compromised  when  our  ac- 
tions do  not  conform  with  their  state- 
ments. In  a  body  that  relies  more  than 
any  other  on  the  influence  of  words  and 
examples,  our  considerable  influence  suf- 
fers when  our  words  are  not  supported  by 
our  Government's  example. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  human 
rights.  In  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
whei-e  we  have  long  been  among  the  most 
consistent  and  vocal  pleaders  of  this 
cau.se.  Yet  our  effectiveness  as  leaders  in 
this  field  and  the  integrity  of  our  entire 
position  in  that  body  declines  when  we 
fail— as  we  have — to  affirm  the  simple 
guarantees  of  what  we  aspire  to  inter- 
nationally and  practice  domestically. 


Numerous  prominent  men  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  representing  us  in  the 
international  arena  have  spoken  elo- 
quently of  the  frustration  of  defending 
our  high-minded  assertions  in  the  light 
of  our  inconsistent  actions.  Mr.  Richard 
N.  Gardner,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
law  who  has  represented  our  country  at 
numerous  international  conferences, 
said: 

Our  membership  In  the  small  company 
of  U.N.  members  who  have  refused  to  ratify 
any  human  rights  treaties  has  become  an 
increasing  embarrassment.  Our  friends  can- 
not understand  It.  Our  adversaries  exploit  It. 
It  Is  a  costly  anachronism  which  should  be 
eliminated  without  delay. 

Mr.  Morris  Abrams,  an  attorney  serv- 
ing as  U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  spoke  of 
"the  serious  embarrassment  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  policy  at  the  United  Nations 
stemming  from  our  failure  to  ratify  these 
conventions."  He  said : 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  our  record  in  this 
field  over  our  head  as  a  club  ready  for  use  to 
counter  any  Initiative  in  the  human  rights 
field  of  which  they  do  not  approve.  It  makes 
little  sense  for  us  to  play  into  their  hands. 
to  hand  them  a  gratuitous  propaganda  weap- 
on with  which  to  fiagellate  us. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  we 
can  expect  to  maintain  the  international 
respect  to  which  we  aspire  if  we  fail  to 
earn  this  respect  by  making  our  deeds 
conform  to  our  words.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  stop  undermining  our  effectiveness  in 
the  international  forum  and  act  swiftly 
to  ratify  these  conventions. 


"THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE: KEY  TO  DEFENSE  AND 
TRADE".  A  PAPER  BY  GUADA- 
LUPE DE  LA  CRUZ,  JR. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  fre- 
quently express  concern  on  the  Senate 
floor  over  the  sorry  state  and  condition 
of  our  merchant  marine  which  is  such 
an  important  asset  to  this  Nation,  both 
at  the  time  of  war  and  during  peace. 

A  student  in  California.  Mr.  Guada- 
lupe De  La  Cruz,  Jr..  of  Le  Grand  High 
School  has  written  a  paper  entitled,  "The 
American  Merchant  Marine:  Key  to  De- 
fense and  Trade." 

We  can  only  be  encouraged  that  the 
younger  generation  is  taking  a  look  at 
the  problem  and  perhaps  they  w'ill  point 
the  way.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   American  Merchant   Marine:    Key  to 
Defense  and  Trade 

Someone  once  said.  "America,  always  grow- 
ing, never-ending,  never  ceasing."  Can  we  as 
Americans  proudly  raise  our  heads  and  still 
say  to  ourselves  that  this  Is  true,  when  sta- 
tistics and  history  show  that  we  are  slowly 
declining  In  our  most  vital  Industry?  It  Is 
shameful  how  we.  once  the  world's  most  fore- 
most shipbuilding  power,  now  rank  four- 
teenth. Let  us  examine  our  world  around  us 
and  take  not*  how  important  our  merchant 
marine  is  to  you  and  me  and  all  Americans. 

Today  In  America,  we  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world.  We  enjoy 
and  consume  many  commodities  every  day 


that  In  other  parts  of  the  world  are  consid- 
ered luxuries.  Almost  everything  you  come 
In  contact  with  everyday  Is  affected  by  our 
merchant  marine.  Those  canned  jjeaches  you 
eat  during  the  winter  are  canned  In  tin;  tin 
ore  Is  100  percent  Imported  by  ship.  and.  of 
course,  thousands  of  items  from  peanuts 
to  lubricating  oil  are  packaged  in  cans.  What 
about  your  car?  That's  right.  That  piece  of 
machinery  which  Is  now  considered  a  neces- 
sity is  very  strongly  affected  by  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Nearly  all  of  your  car  Is  In 
some  way  or  another  made  of  steel.  That's 
right  from  your  engine  blocks  to  those  bolts 
that  hold  your  door  together!  Manganese 
which  Is  needed  In  the  production  of  steel 
is  93  percent  Imported.  What  about  the  tires 
that  keep  your  car  going?  Yes,  even  though 
modern  rpsearchers  are  producing  synthetic 
rubber,  we  still  rely  on  natural  rubber  which 
Is  100  percent  imported.  What  If  one  morning 
you  woke  up  and  there  was  no  coffee  to  drink 
because  ovir  merchant  marine  was  unable  to 
bring  In  America's  number  one  drink?  For- 
tunately, our  small  merchant  fleet  Is  efficient 
enough  to  supply  us  with  the  100  percent  Im- 
ported coffee  beans  needed  to  make  that  good 
old  hot  cup  of  coffee  and  all  of  those  every- 
day things  which  we  don't  think  of  as  being 
very  Important.  We  could  continue  on  nam- 
ing item  after  item,  from  bananas  to  Volks- 
wagens, until  we'd  grow  old  naming  Items  af- 
fected by  our  merchant  marine. 

Our  merchant  marine  helps  our  economy 
too.  not  only  nationally  but  Internationally 
as  well.  Approximately  3.1  billion  dollars  an- 
nually flows  through  the  hands  of  those  In- 
volved In  the  maritime  industry.  This  vital 
Industry  employs  more  than  104.000  em- 
ployees but  this  Is  only  a  small  number  when 
compared  with  those  people  that  are  indi- 
rectly Involved.  In  fact,  no  major  Industry 
in  this  nation  is  not  affected  in  some  degree 
by  the  maritime  industry,  an  Industry  which 
has  been  neglected  by  our  government. 

Although  we  are  the  world's  leading  trad- 
ing nation,  we  must  rely  on  foreign  vessels 
to  haul  92.3  percent  of  our  exports  and 
imports.  The  world's  merchant  fleet  totals 
about  40.000  ships,  with  carrying  capacity  of 
about  153  million  gross  tons.  More  than  nine 
million  gross  tons  of  new  shipping  are  built 
every  year.  Japan.  Great  Britain,  and  West 
Germany  lead  the  world  In  shlp-buildlng. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  released  by 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  the 
size  of  the  American  fleet  has  declined  abovit 
26  percent  since  1951.  while  the  world  fleet 
has  steadily  Increased  to  a  62  percent  gain 
over  1951.  During  the  same  period,  the  cargo 
capacity  of  the  American  fleet  decreased  by 
2.7  percent,  while  that  of  the  world  rose 
by  156  percent.  In  a  current  report.  Paul  Hall, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  gave  us  a  wrap-up  on  the  state 
of  the  merchant  marine  today.  He  said.  "For 
the  past  two  decades,  the  story  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  has  been  one  of 
deterioration  and  decay.  Where  we  once  were 
the  world's  foremost  shipbuilding  power,  we 
now  rank  fourteenth."  He  also  urged  more 
government  assistance  to  American  ship- 
building. 

In  the  field  of  defense  our  merchant 
marine  Is  an  auxiliary  to  our  armed  forces. 
Our  merchant  marine  fleet  Is  by  far  the 
most  versatile  fleet  In  the  world.  By  this  I 
mean  that  during  peace  time  It  serves  the 
world  of  trade  and  In  times  of  crises  it  must 
be  ready  to  transport  men  and  material 
whenever  and  wherever  they  are  needed  To- 
day, for  example  merchant  seamen  man  an 
8.000  mile-long  lifeline  over  which  moves 
98  percent  of  the  supplies  and  two-thirds  of 
the  servicemen  bound  for  Vietnam.  History 
shows  us  that  the  success  of  merchant  ship- 
ping has  been  the  keystone  to  victory  in 
every  war.  If  America  were  to  declare  an  all- 
out  war.  could  she  depend  on  foreign  ships 
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to  serve  ner  needs?  Without  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine,  America  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  her  friends,  as  well  as  her  enemies.  His- 
tory also  shows  us  that  we  were  prepared 
In  the  eighteenth  century  to  wage  war  on 
the  high  seas,  but  that  we  were  unprepared 
In  1812  .  .  .  unprepared  In  1917,  In  1941  .  .  . 
and  we  are  today  In  the  sixties  unprepared. 
Because  of  the  merchant  marines'  vital  serv- 
ice to  our  armed  forces,  there  Is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  honor  they  have  won  for  themselves 
as  our  "Fourth  Arm  of  Defense." 

We  are  a  leading  nation  In  many  ways,  but 
not  In  shipping.  Let's  urge  our  government 
to  take  steps  to  build  up  our  merchant 
marine  through  federal  aid  as  well  as  to  en- 
courage American  companies  to  ship  Amer- 
ican. Let  us  Join  those  who  hope  to  see  that 
American  flag  shipping  carries  more  than  9 
percent  of  our  total  trade  and  commerce. 
That's  why  I  say,  no  matter  who  or  what 
you  are.  where  you  live — In  urban  or  rural 
areas,  everyone  should  know  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  builds  up  our  country.  So 
why  not  build  up  our  merchant  marine! 


July  17,  1069 


MASS  TRANSIT  TRUST  FUNI>— A 
SOLUTION  TO  OUR  NATION'S 
TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS 

Uv.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  on  February  17.  1969,  I  Intro- 
duced S.  1032,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1969.  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  the  Federal  fund- 
ing which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  mass  transpor- 
tation needs  of  our  Nation's  cities.  S. 
1032  takes  an  established  program  of 
proven  value,  urban  mass  transportation, 
and  weds  it  to  the  trust  fund  method  of 
financing  which  has  been  used  success- 
fully over  the  year  to  pay  for  other  forms 
of  transportation  such  as  our  Nation's 
highways. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  trust 
fund  created  by  this  bill  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  earmarking  portions  of  the  ex- 
isting excise  taxes  on  automobiles.  Over 
a  4-year  period  of  time,  an  estimated 
total  of  SI. 8  billion  would  be  made  arail- 
able  for  urban  mass  transportation  as 
contrasted  with  out  current  expendi- 
tures of  approximately  §170  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  League  of  Cities — 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  American 
Transit  Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Raih-oad  Passengers,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebuilders.  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  as  well  as  by  individual  experts 
who  work  daily  with  the  problems  of 
urban  mass  transportation.  All  of  these 
groups  have,  over  the  years,  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  upgrade  cur 
Nation's  transit  facilities  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
1970's. 

The  Trenton,  N.J..  Evening  Times  of 
June  26.  1969,  in  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Transit's  Day  Coming?"  after 
endorsing  the  trust  fund  approach,  went 
on  to  state: 

Doubtless  the  auto  lobby  will  protest 
vigorously  at  the  use  of  the  excise  tax  for 
this  purpose.  But  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  financing  an  even  heavier  share  of  mass 
transit  out  of  auto  and  truck  user  taxes. 
Obviously,  the  sooner  large  numbers  of  com- 
muters can  be  lured  from  their  cars  to 
decent   mass  transit,  the  safer,  swifter  and 


more  pleasant  the  highways  will  be  for  those 
who  continue  to  use  them. 

The  Macon.  Ga.,  Telegraph  and  News 
in  a  July  6,  1969,  editorial  also  supported 
trust  fund  financing.  The  editorial 
stated: 

The  Advantage  of  trust  fund  over  other 
forms  of  financing  Is  that  the  former  pro- 
vides a  steady,  predictable  flow  of  funds.  .  . 

With  more  than  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
living  In  urban  areas,  and  the  trek  to  the  city 
still  Increasing,  our  large  cities  need  mafis 
transit  systems  to  compliment  good  high- 
ways for  private  vehicles. 

Both  editorials  also  compliment  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe, 
for  his  purported  support  of  the  trust 
fund  concept  of  financing.  This  support 
was  unequivocally  given  on  March   10, 
1969,   in   a   press  conference   preceding 
Secretary  Volpe's  address  to  the  Fourth 
International     Conference     on     Urban 
Transportation  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Over 
the  last  4  months,  the  Secretary  has  con- 
tinually reiterated  his  support.  He  has 
repeatedly  promised  to  forward  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally  setting   out    the   administration's 
views  in  this  area.  Unfortunately,  as  of 
this  date.  Secretary  Volpe  has  not  backed 
up  his  words  with  the  appropriate  deeds. 
He  has  not  recommended  any  legislation 
whatsoever  in  the  area  of  mass  trans- 
portation. 

On  June  17,  1969,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama.  John  Sparkman,  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, publicly  announced  that  hearings 
would  begin  on  July  15  on  all  housing 
and  mass  transit  proposals  pending  be- 
fore the  committee.  Hearings  on  S.  1032 
have  been  scheduled  for  July  23.  24,  and 
29.  Secretary  Volpe  has  been  invited  to 
appear  before  the  committee  on  July  23 
as  the  leadoff  witness.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  be  able  to  take  time  away  from  his 
busy  schedule  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  publicly  set  forth  his  views 
concerning  the  lu-ban  mass  transit  trust 
fund  or  any  other  alternative  legisla- 
tive action  which  he  may  now  wish  to 
recommend. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  whole- 
heartedly recommend  '  that  Secretary 
Volpe  read  the  July  13,  1969,  New  York 
Daily  News  editorial,  which  clearly  and 
concisely  states : 

And  the  federal  government  has  the  means 
to  provide  long-term  remedies.  If  it  will  only 
give  mass  transit  a  fraction  of  the  attention 
lavished  on  highways.  Listening.  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  John  Volpe? 


with  the  commuter.  "I'm  glad  we  don't  have 
to  drive  to  work,"  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Transportation  De- 
partment  let  it  be  known  that  Secretary  John 
Volpe  Is  ready  to  produce  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram for  overhauling  the  nation's  ma« 
transit  systems  in  the  next  decade. 

The  legislative  package  would  give  transit 
systems  the  same  kind  of  guaranteed  annual 
income  for  capital  construction  purposes 
that  Interstate  highways  have  enjoyed 
through  their  trust  fund,  since  1956. 

It  would  provide  money  for  research,  loans 
and  grants  through  a  "designated  account" 
paid  for  from  the  existing  seven  percent  auto 
excise  tax  and  new  taxes  on  cigarettes  and 
liquor. 

The  federal  aid  would  be  aimed  at  Improv. 
Ing  the  speed,  comfort  and  convenience  of 
travel  by  bus,  subway  or  surface  rail  line. 

It  would  encoiu-age  dozens  of  metropolitan 
areas  to  emulate  or  better  the  exciting  new 
rapid  transit  system  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  Is  now  building  at  a  total  cost  of  over 
a  billion  dollars.  Locally,  it  could  provide 
funds  for  the  Mercer  County  Improvpment 
Authority  and  other  bus  operators  to 
dramatically  upgrade  the  quality  of  their 
service  within  Trenton  and  to  the  New  Jersey 
and  Bucks  suburbs. 

Doubtless  the  auto  lobby  will  protest 
vigorously  at  the  use  of  the  excise  t  ix  for 
this  purpose.  But  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  financing  an  even  heavier  share  of  mass 
transit  out  of  auto  and  truck  user  Uxes.  Ob- 
viously, the  sooner  large  numbers  of  com- 
muters can  be  lured  from  their  cars  to  de- 
cent mass  transit,  the  safer,  swifter  and  more 
pleasant  the  highways  will  be  for  thos»  who 
continue  to  use  them. 


July  17,  1969 
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So  that  all  Members  of  this  body  and 
Secretary  Volpe  may  have  the  benefit  of 
these  three  excellent  editorials  which  go 
to  the  heart  of  our  Nation's  mass  transit 
problems,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times, 

June  26.  1969) 

TRANsrrs  Dav  Coming? 

Urban  mass  transit  is  getting  some  belated 
but  welcome  attention  in  Washington. 

President  Nixon  took  a  helicopter  ride  over 
the  capital's  jammed  freeways  and  bridges 
the  other  day  and  said  his  sympathies  were 


I  Prom  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News 

July  6,  19691 

Mass  Transit  Solution  to  Big  Cities' 

Traffic 
"Where  are  they  going  to  put  all  the  rars?" 
President  Nixon  exclaimed  on  a  recent  hell- 
copter  tour  of  Washington  during  the  morn- 
ing rush  hour. 

Whereas  the  President  asked  the  question 
only  one  day,  not  having  to  drive  to  work. 
regular  automobile  commuters  In  large  cities 
ask  the  question  every  weekday. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  has 
estimated  that  the  average  auto  commuter 
in  major  cities  spends  13  per  cent  of  his  Mon- 
day-Friday waking  hours  in  traffic. 

The  commuter  would  spend  less  'ime 
and  money  getting  to  and  from  work  If  hU 
area  were  served  by  adequate  rapid  transit 
facilities.  When  It  comes  to  mass  transit, 
however  the  United  States  Is  an  underde- 
veloped country. 

Urban  transportation  policy  since  World 
War  II  has  catered  almost  exclusively  to  au- 
tomobile highway  interests,  but  President 
Nixon  must  have  realized  as  he  hovered  above 
the  capital,  viewing  the  morning  traffic,  that 
changes  in  emphasis  are  in  order. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe. 
rated  as  a  strong  highway  man,  has  even 
been  pressing  for  a  greatly  enlarged  pro- 
gram of  federal  aid  to  urban  mass  transit 
systems. 

Volpe  favors  creation  of  a  trust  fund,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  finances  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  to  pay  for  the  mass  tran- 
sit program. 

The  advantage  of  trust  fund  over  other 
forms  of  financing  is  that  the  former  pro- 
vides a  steady,  predictable  flow  of  funds. 
However,  Congress  often  objects  to  trust 
funds  because  they  Intrude  on  its  appro- 
priation power. 

Until  recent  years,  big  city  governments 
have  sought  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion 
mainly  by  building  additional  highways  and 
parking  facilities.  But  growth  of  motor  traf- 
fic has  more  than  kept  pace  with  new  road 
construction. 


With  more  than  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
living  In  urban  areas,  and  the  trek  to  the 
city  still  Increasing,  our  large  cities  need 
mass  transit  systems  to  compliment  good 
highways  for  private  vehicles. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
July  13,  19691 
Sick,  Sick.  Sick 
is  about  the  only  way  to  describe  the  mass 
transit  situation  in  the  metropolitan   area. 

Subways  are  hot  and  crowded;  the  Penn 
Central  hobbles  along  one  short  step  ahead 
of  chaos;  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  is 
plagued  with  cancellations  due  to  "shortage 
of  equipment." 

Who's  to  blame?  Just  about  everybody,  in 
our  opinion. 

The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
ity deserves  some  of  the  brickbats  thrown  at 
it  for  the  failures  of  the  subways  and  the 
LIRR  But  in  all  fairness,  the  MTA  Inherited 
decrepit  equipment  and,  on  the  LIRR.  must 
back  long-established  union  featherbeddlng 
practices. 

The  MTA  can  also  claim,  justly,  that  Its 
record  Is  no  more  shoddy  than  that  of  the 
private  railroads,  whose  operators  have  per- 
mitted service  to  deteriorate  over  the  years 
in  what  sometimes  appears  to  be  a  program 
of  deliberate  neglect. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  commuters  and 
straphangers  are  sullen  and  rapidly  turning 
mutinous. 

The  situation  urgently  demands  action  by 
established  regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
state Contunerce  Commission.  They  have  the 
power  to  make  the  carriers  toe  the  mark — 
if  they  will  but  wield  It. 

And  the  federal  government  has  the  means 
to  provide  long-term  remedies,  if  It  will  only 
give  mass  transit  a  fraction  of  the  attention 
lavished  on  highways.  Listening,  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  John  Volpe? 


OBSCENITY  IN  THE  MAILS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  my  State  are  wondering  why 
Congress  has  not  begun  to  move  on  leg- 
islation to  control  the  flood  of  obscene 
mail  which  continues  to  invade  their 
homes.  I  am  certain  that  decent  citizens 
in  all  areas  of  the  United  States  are  ex- 
pressing the  same,  urgent  pleas  as  are 
my  constituents  that  something  be  done 
to  protect  against  this  invasion  of  their 
privacy. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
times  when  people  have  to  write  their 
Senator  to  take  action  against  tills  kind 
of  trash.  They  find  it  incredible  to  dis- 
cover that  the  laws  of  the  land  are  not 
adequate  to  stamp  out  the  delivery  to 
their  households  of  this  unsought  and 
unwelcome  material.  They  find  it  very 
strange  that  the  laws  on  the  books  are 
unworkable  and  they  demand  our  imme- 
diate attention  to  correcting  tills  situa- 
tion. 

If  I  may  read  aloud  a  few  sentences 
contained  in  one  of  the  numerous  letters 
being  sent  to  me  almost  daily,  I  believe 
it  will  bring  home  to  Senators  the  great 
sense  of  anxiety  and  irritation  which  is 
felt  by  most  Americans  in  regard  to  this 
problem.  The  letter  begins  as  follows: 

I  apologize  for  sending  the  enclosed  mate- 
rial to  you.  It  would  have  been  Impiossible, 
bowever,  to  describe  such  garbage  in  words  .  .  . 
I  did  not  believe  such  trash  could  be  printed 
In  the  United  States. 

Then  the  writer  poses  the  question  to 
«'hich  we  must  address  ourselves : 


Are  our  laws  so  poor  or  our  enforcement  so 
lax  as  to  permit  such  pornography  to  be 
manufactured?  How  can  this  be  controlled? 
What  can  I  do? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  portions  of  this 
letter  and  of  a  representative  sampling 
of  similar  ones  which  I  have  received 
from  my  State  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Perhaps  this  personal  indication  of  the 
vast  depth  and  sincerity  of  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  public  against 
obscenity  in  the  mails  will  help  to  con- 
vince Members  of  Congress  that  there 
must  not  be  any  further  delay  in  this 
area. 

For  my  part.  I  agree  100  percent  with 
my  constituents  that  it  is  high  time  we 
decide  to  roil  up  our  sleeves  and  get  to 
work  on  this  problem.  It  was  encourag- 
ing to  note  the  prod  given  us  all  by  the 
majority  leader  recently  v/hen  he  asked 
the  Senate  to  start  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject promptly  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess,  and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  request. 

This  marks  the  third  occasion  on 
which  I  have  spoken  to  the  Senate  this 
year  on  the  need  for  action  to  control 
this  misuse  of  the  mails.  It  was  in  March 
that  I  first  expressed  my  strong  con- 
cern in  this  Chamber  that  the  present 
situation  had  reached  the  state  of  a  na- 
tional menace  insofar  as  the  danger  it 
poses  to  children.  At  that  time,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  a  coauthor  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  *Mr.  Allen  i  of 
the  first  Senate  bill  to  propose  a  law 
aimed  squarely  at  protecting  minors 
against  indecent  materials. 

Our  bill  has  been  followed  by  several 
important  measures  along  tills  line — 
chief  among  which  is  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  President  Nixon  in  his  mes- 
sage of  May  2.  In  view  of  the  excellent 
nationwide  interest  which  the  adminis- 
tration bill  received,  I  offered  a  series  of 
eight  amendments  to  it  last  month  de- 
signed to  increase  its  effectiveness  in  the 
event  it  becomes  law.  In  case  any  mem- 
bers are  interested,  these  amendments 
were  offered  on  June  5,  and  have  been 
designated  Senate  amendments  num- 
bered 29  thro-igh  35. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  examine  in  de- 
tail a  particularly  important  aspect  of 
the  administration's  bill.  Tills  provision 
is  founded  on  wliat  I  believe  to  be  a 
worthwhile  purpose,  but  is  drafted  in 
such  a  way  that  I  fear  it  will  not  pass 
muster  by  the  courts. 

The  language  which  I  would  like  to  ex- 
amine closely  is  set  out  in  subsection  <c) 
of  the  proposed  statute.  In  short,  this 
provision  creates  a  presumption  that  in- 
decent material  wtilch  is  sent  to  a  house- 
hold where  a  cliild  resides  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  put  in  the  mails 
for  delivery  to  a  cliild.  An  exception  is 
made  only  when  the  material  is  sent  in 
an  envelope  or  wrapper  that  "completely 
conceals  the  contents"  and  is  "clearly, 
specifically,  and  personally  addressed  to 
an  adult." 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  there 
are  serious  questions  whether  this  device 
will  stand  up  to  the  test  of  constitution- 
ality wiilch  has  been  set  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


The  most  current  announcement  of  the 
Court's  criteria  is  found  in  Leary  against 
United  States,  decided  May  19  of  this 
year.  In  this  case  the  Court  had  before 
it  a  presumption  established  in  the  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  Import  and  Export  Act  which 
authorized  the  jury  to  infer  from  a 
defendant's  possession  of  marihuana  that 
the  drug  was  illegally  imported  and  that 
the  defendant  knew  of  this  fact.  The 
Court  weighed  the  provision  against  its 
standards  and  found  that  it  lacked  a 
rational  basis. 

The  nub  of  the  test  applied  by  the 
Court  is  whether  there  is  any  "sub- 
stantial assurance  that  the  presumed  fact 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  fiow  from  the 
proved  fact  on  which  it  is  made  to  de- 
pend." In  making  this  judgment,  the 
Court  stated,  significant  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  "the  capacity  of  Congress  to 
amass  the  stuff  of  actual  experience  and 
cull  conclusions  from  it." 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  subsection  <ci 
presumption,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can- 
not perceive  of  any  legislative  record 
•apon  which  Congress  can  make  conclu- 
sions in  favor  of  the  facts  we  are  asked  to 
presume.  But.  before  treating  this  ques- 
tion, let  me  state  what  kind  of  mail  it 
is  which  ..lay  lead  to  a  defendant's  con- 
viction. For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
we  are  discussing  the  great  bulk  of  direct 
advertising  mail — which  includes  the 
millions  of  letters  that  are  addressed  to 
"head  of  household"  or  to  "occupant"  or 
"'resident." 

And,  under  the  literal  terms  of  sub- 
section >c>,  we  must  add  to  this  mail  all 
letters  that  fail  to  show  the  addressee's 
name  ""clearly,  specifically,  and  person- 
ally." This  would  seem  to  include  all 
cases  in  which  a  significant  error  is  made 
in  the  use  of  a  person's  name*. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
presumption  covers  a  tremendous  por- 
tion of  all  mail  delivered — some  of  it 
being  sent  in  the  name  of  persons  who 
are  children,  to  be  sure,  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  consisting  of  "occupant"  mail  and 
mail  actually  meant  for  adults. 

This  background  sets  the  stage  for  an 
cxpmination  of  whether  there  are  def- 
inite reasons  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
.'-eminator  of  this  kind  of  mail  has  actual 
knowledge,  or  should  be  aware,  that  most 
of  such  mail  will  be  delivered  to  persons 
who  are  younger  than  18.  To  prove  this. 
I  believe  two  elements  must  be  shown. 
First,  it  must  be  proven  with  substantial 
assurance  that  most  of  the  mail  I  have 
just  described  is  actually  received  by 
minors  and  not  by  adults.  Second,  it 
must  be  shown  that  most  mailers  of  this 
matter  are  aware  of  this  fact  and  have 
deduced  that  unless  their  merchandise 
is  mailed  in  the  exact  manner  set  out 
In  the  provision  it  will  be  delivered  to  a 
child. 

Mr.  President,  a  close  study  of  the  ex- 
isting materials  persuades  me  there  is  no 
direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  avail- 
able at  this  time  to  sustain  either  con- 
clusion. 

In  the  course  of  my  search  for  evi- 
dence, I  have  been  in  touch  with  several 
agencies  of  the  Government — including 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
President's    Commission    on    Obscenity 
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and  Pornography,   and   the  Librai-y  of 
Congress — to    determine   whether    they 
have  conducted  any  surveys  to  ascertain 
the  letter-opening   habits  of  American 
families  and  whether  they  possess  any 
statistics  bearing   on   this  question.   In 
each  instance,  the  reply  was  negative.  I 
should  add  an  encouraging  note,  how- 
ever, because  one  agency — the  Presiden- 
tial Commission — is  aware  of  this  gap 
in  research  data  and  has  informed  me 
of  its  plans  to  conduct  a  national  sur- 
vey next  fall  to  learn  if  some  pertinent 
evidence  can  be  developed  in  this  field. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Commission  be 
printed  immediately  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  President.  I 
must  conclude  that  as  of  this  moment 
there  is  no  agency  in  the  Government 
which  possesses  any  evidence  that  can 
be  used  to  sustain  the  presumption  we 
have  been  asked  to  approve. 

The  result  is  the  same  if  we  turn  to 
private  sources.  I  can  imagine  that  if  any 
precise    information    is   available   from 
_  these' sources  concerning  the  participa- 
tion of  minors  in  opening  the  mails,  it 
will  be  found  among  the  firms  which  are 
active  in  the  mail  advertising  industry. 
This  medium  seems  to  break  down  into 
two  broad  categories  of  mailing  houses 
and  mail  advertising  users.  The  former 
is  primarily  involved  with  the  mechanics 
of  mailing,  such  as  the  addressing,  fold- 
ing, and  automatic  mailing  of  materials. 
The  latter  is  more  oriented  toward  the 
follow-up    of    mailings,    including    the 
analysis  of  who  reads  the  mail  and  what 
response  is  given  to  it.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  worthwhile  reply,  I  di- 
rected my  inquiries  to  the  major  and  re- 
sponsible^ national    associations    repre- 
senting each  of  these  kinds  of  firms — one 
being  the  Mail  Advertising  Service  As- 
sociation and  the  other  being  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  report  that  nei- 
ther group  knew  of  any  evidence  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  most  mail 
of  a  general  nature  is  opened  by  minors. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  some  in- 
formation came  to  light  which  may  point 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  This  data  is 
contained  in  the  report  on  a  national 
consumer  survey  made  for  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association  in  June  and 
July  of  1964  by  the  Nielson  marketing 
service.  Among  the  highlights  of  this 
deep  research  effort  were  the  findings 
that  direct  mail  is  opened  by  the  head- 
of-the-family  in  three-fourths  of  U.S. 
homes  and  that  it  is  only  in  16  percent 
of  the  homes  where  each  family  member 
opens  his  own  mail  of  this  type.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  these  are  the  results 
of  one  study  only  and  that  there  may  be 
millions  of  families  in  which  the  practice 
is  different.  Therefore,  in  order  to  thor- 
oughly pursue  this  trail.  I  also  have 
examined  whether  any  secondary  mate- 
rial exists  that  may  provide  circumstan- 
tial data  from  which  the  presumed  facts 
may  flow. 

One  source  which  may  give  a  clue  as 
to  the  percentage  of  minors  who  open 
imsolicited  mail  sent  to  their  homes  is 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which 
publishes  a  report  on  marital  and  family 
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characteristics  of  workers.  For  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  in  the  case  of  most  fam- 
ilies with  children  both  of  the  parents 
are  absent  from  home  on  account  of  work 
when  the  mails  are  delivered,  it  might 
be  said  that  their  children  are  likely  to 
be  the  first  persons  to  open  the  mall  in 
such  homes. 

But  here  again,  the  official  statistics 
fail  to  give  any  support  to  the  credibil- 
ity of  such  an  inference.  The  most  cur- 
rent figures  available  disclose  that  the 
wife  is  not  employed  in  two-thirds  of 
American  homes  with  children  under  18 
years.  Prom  this  I  conclude  that  in  at 
least  two-thirds  of  American  families 
with  children,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
there  will  be  one  parent  at  home  when 
the  mail  arrives  as  it  is  that  there  will  be 
a  child  there. 

The  only  other  statistic  that  looks  at 
all  relevant  is  the  impressive  fact  that 
there  are  children  under  18  years  in  al- 
most 59  percent  of  American  households. 
However,  the  mere  fact  that  it  can  be 
proven  that  there  are  children  living  in 
most  American  homes  by  no  means  jus- 
tifies the  conclusion  that  most  mail  sent 
to  American  homes  is  meant  for  delivery 
to  minors.  In  the  absence  of  any  perti- 
nent evidence  to  show  that  in  most  homes 
minors,  and  not  adults,  open  the  mail, 
the  inference  simply  will  not  pass  mus- 
ter. It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  situations  where  the 
dealer  can  actually  see  the  consumer. 
Here,  where  the  dealings  are  through  the 
mails,  the  sender  does  not  see  who  the 
addressee  is  and  cannot  be  charged,  with- 
out proof,  of  knowing  the  age  of  the 
addressee. 

Therefore,  in  the  face  of  a  complete 
lack  of  any  supporting  evidence.  I  must 
conclude  that  it  is  not  constitutionally 
permissible  to  authorize  a  jury  to  infer 
that  most  defendants  who  send  mail  to 
homes  where  children  reside  have  in- 
tended such  mail  for  delivery  to  a  minor. 
Granting  that  the  courts  will  pay  the 
utmost  deference  to  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress, in  this  instance  the  legislative  rec- 
ord falls  short  of  furnishing  a  basis  upon 
which  to  make  any  findings. 

Even  if  the  evidence  had  borne  out  a 
preliminary  decision  in  favor  of  the 
validity  of  the  statutory  presumption, 
there  are  other  serious  problems  which 
might  crop  up.  For  example,  I  suspect 
that  the  U.S.  attorneys  would  be  hard  put 
to  explain  to  a  court  the  differences  be- 
tween the  reqiiirements  that  an  envelope 
or  wrapper  be  "clearly,  specifically,  and 
personally"  addressed.  I  assimie  that  for 
an  envelope  to  be  "personally"  addressed, 
it  must  show  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  is  directed.  But  v/hat  reasonable 
distinctions  in  construction  can  the 
courts  give  to  the  other  terms? 

Webster's  defines  "specific"  to  mean 
"precise"  or  "accurate."  Applying  this 
usage  to  the  bill  would  mean  that  a  per- 
son can  be  liable  for  conviction  because 
of  a  misspelled  name  or  an  erroneous 
initial. 

What  then  of  "clearly"?  I  wonder  what 
could  be  more  clear  than  the  personal 
name  of  the  addressee.  In  his  search  for 
a  distinct  interpretation,  perhaps  the 
judge  looking  over  this  word  will  decide 


that  the  only  meaning  left  open  Is  for  all 
envelopes  or  wrappers  to  be  free  of 
smudges  and  marks. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it 
is  apparent  that  the  use  of  this  triumvi- 
rate of  requirements  is  open  to  challenge 
on  the  ground  of  vagueness.  Furth-r  it 
may  develop  that  the  Court  will  hold 
that  the  presimiption  must  also  meet  the 
strict  "reasonable  doubt"  standard  of 
criminal  cases  because  proof  of  an  e.ssen- 
tial  element  of  the  crime  charged  de- 
pends upon  its  use.  The  Court  alluded  to 
this  possibility  in  the  Leary  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my 
analysis  of  the  questions  raised  by  .sub- 
section I  c » .  But,  I  do  not  want  to  convey 
the  impression  that  Congress  is  left  help- 
less to  Impose  reasonable  and  stronger 
controls  in  this  field.  I  definitely  believe 
that  there  are  two  worthy  motive.s  be- 
hind subsection  (c)  which  we  can  act 
upon  in  framing  a  stronger  law.  First, 
there  is  the  desire  to  curtail  the  practice 
of  mailing  pornographic  matter  simply 
addressed  to  "occupant"  or  "resident," 
Second,  there  is  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  mailing  of  sexually  provocative 
materials  if  the  merchandise  is  not  com- 
pletely concealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  purposes 
are  sensible  and  deserve  inclusion  in  the 
criminal  statute  in  a  proper  form.  There- 
fore, I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to 
erect  prohibitions  against  the  use  of  'oc- 
cupant" mail  as  a  means  to  disseminate 
publications  which  are  obscene  to  minors 
and  against  the  deposit  of  such  indecent 
material  in  the  mails  unless  the  matter 
is  completely  concealed. 

By  shifting  the  question  of  what  con- 
duct Congress  might  legitimately  make 
a  crime,  I  am  confident  the  courts  will 
sustain  the  power  of  Congress  to  impose 
these  requirements.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  that  Congress  may  regulate 
the  dissemination  to  youngsters  of.  and 
their  access  to,  material  objectionable  as 
to  them,  but  which  could  not  be  regu- 
lated as  to  adults.  The  landmark  case 
which  established  this  rule,  Ginsberg  v. 
New  York,  39  U.S.  629  (1968).  persuades 
me  that  Congress  may  restrict  the  mode 
of  distribution  of  publications  which  are 
obscene  to  minors  if  there  is  a  significant 
possibility  that  children  will  receive  or 
have  access  to  such  materials. 

In  this  area,  the  available  data  offers 
an  adequate  foundation  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  reasonable  controls  I  am 
proposing.  We  can  start  with  the  statistic 
that  there  are  children  living  in  almost 
six  out  of  every  10  homes  in  America, 
with  a  total  of  almost  28.6  million  fami- 
lies having  at  least  one  child  under  18 
Next,  we  can  note  that  there  are  35  mil- 
lion children  in  the  age  group  to  which 
Congress  is  addressing  itself.  And,  in  view 
of  the  ever-increasing  proportions  of 
married  women  with  children  who  con- 
tinue to  enter  the  labor  force,  it  might 
well  be  concluded  that  the  access  of  chil- 
dren to  mail  is  so  great  that  reasonable 
steps  should  be  taken  to  decrease  the 
chances  they  will  be  exposed  to  mail 
which  is  harmful  to  them.  The  highest 
labor  force  rate  among  women  of  all 
ages  in  March  1967.  was  that  of  married 
women  with  children  ages  6  to  17.  This 
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group  represented  45  percent  of  the  en- 
tire women's  labor  force  and  totaled  over 
6  million. 

From  this.  Congress  might  properly 
infer  that  several  millions  of  children 
who  have  arrived  at  a  crucial,  inquisitive 
stage  of  life  will  have  an  unsupervised 
opportunity  to  open  the  mail  before  their 
working  mothers  and  fathers  return 
home.  And,  based  on  this  finding,  it 
would  not  be  arbitrary  for  Congress  to 
make  the  judgment  that  these  children 
will  be  much  less  than  likely  to  notice 
and  unseal  objectionable  mail  if  it  is  sent 
to  a  specific  addressee  and  its  contents 
are  well  concealed.  The  indiscriminate 
flooding  of  the  mails  with  indecent  mat- 
ter is  a  plainly  reckless  action  which 
shows  a  complete  indifference  to  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  this  harm- 
ful material  may  reach  young  children. 
In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
Congress  should  shift  some  of  the  burden 
of  keeping  this  trash  out  of  the  hands  of 
minors  to  the  purveyors  of  filth,  even  if 
It  ups  the  cost  of  their  product. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  Government  may  legiti- 
mately determine  that  the  exposure  of 
children  to  erotic  materials  will  have  a 
harmful  effect  on  their  normal  and 
liealthy  development.  In  a  previous  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate.  I  called  attention  to 
the  testimony  given  to  Congress  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Karpman,  when  he  was  Chief 
Psychotherapist  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Dr. 
Karpman  expressed  his  professional 
opinion  that  if  a  perfectly  healthy  boy 
or  girl  is  exposed  to  obscene  materials  it 
can  virtually  crystallize  and  settle  un- 
healthy attitudes  in  such  children  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

There  are  several  medical  doctors 
among  my  own  constituents  who  have 
written  to  me  in  protest  at  the  disgust- 
ing matter  which  intrudes  into  their 
homes.  Contrary  to  the  bizarre  opinions 
of  some  of  the  knee-jerk  civil  libertari- 
ans whose  reports  I  have  read,  these  dis- 
tinguished professionals  of  the  medical 
field  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
ixjtential  for  harm  in  prurient  merchan- 
dise. In  fact,  one  of  the  leading  medical 
administrators  in  Arizona  has  written  to 
me: 

It's  getting  so  that  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
even  open  my  mail  in  the  presence  of 
children. 

This  gentleman  has  an  additional  con- 
cern. His  letter  advises  me  as  follows: 

I  understand  that  federal  legislation  is  to 
be  proposed  to  deal  with  this  type  of  mall 
and  I  sincerely  hopie  that  you  will  be  suffi- 
ciently Interested  to  see  that  the  law  will  be 
written  responsibly  and  intelligently  so  that 
it  will  even  pass  the  scrutiny  of  a  permissive 
Supreme  Court  Justice! 

His  comment  pretty  well  sums  up  the 
role  which  a  legislator  should  assume  In 
working  on  this  problem.  I  agree  that  we 
must  seek  to  frame  a  sensible  and  strong 
piece  of  legislation,  which,  if  enacted,  will 
prove  to  be  workable  and  successful  in 
controlling  this  menace  to  the  Nation's 
children. 

Let  us  develop  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive record  which  will  assure  the  mil- 
lions of  concerned  parents  and  decent 
citizens  who  are  looking  to  us  for  action 


that  we  will  imlss  the  most  effective  law 
or  which  we  can  conceive  to  stamp  out 
this  danger  to  America's  youth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
exhibits  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  I 

Commission    on    Obscenity    and 
Pornography, 

Washington,  DC,  July  11,  1969- 
Hon.  Barry  GoLDWApiR, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  research  concerning  the  letter-open- 
ing habit  of  Americans  or  relevant  to  the 
question  to  the  extent  of  which  children  of 
18  open  mail  received  in  American  homes. 
The  Commission  is  Interested  in  this  issue 
as  you  are  and  is  planning  to  secure  informa- 
tion relevant  to  it.  This  is  one  of  the  items 
that  will  be  included  In  a  national  survey 
that  the  Commission  is  planning  to  have 
conducted  next  fall. 

We  now  have  underway  a  pilot  study  of 
high  school  Juniors  and  seniors  to  get  some 
preliminary  information  about  the  extent  of 
exposure  of  high  school  students  to  erotic 
niaterials.  The  question  of  exposure  to  erotic 
materials  that  have  come  through  the  mails 
addressed  either  to  parents  or  to  the  adoles- 
cents themselves  is  being  Included  in  the 
study.  Unfortunately,  these  data  will  not  be 
available  until  next  fall  or  winter. 

We  will  be  issuing  a  Progress  Report  later 
this  month  which  will  describe  the  various 
Idnds  of  information  that  the  Commission 
is  securing  as  background  for  the  recom- 
mendations that  it  has  been  asked  to  make. 
As  the  Progress  Report  indicates,  however. 
moEL  of  these  data  will  not  be  available  until 
next  winter  and  spring.  The  Commission's 
findings  and  recommendations  are  due  to  be 
printed  next  summer. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  interest  In 
ihe  Commission  and  it;;  work. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Cody  Wilson. 
Executive  Director. 

Exhibit   II 

JtJLY    1,    1969. 
Re  Senate  bills  2073  and  2074. 

Deab  Senator  Goldwater:  On  several  oc- 
casions residents  of  Mohave  County  have 
come  in  to  my  office  for  help  and  demanded 
prosecution  of  certain  individuals  for  send- 
ing them  pornographic  matter  through  the 
mails.  On  each  of  these  occasions  I  have 
forwarded  the  matter  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  State  of  Arizona  and  he.  in 
turn,  has  forwarded  the  same  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  Investigation. 

The  results  in  each  of  these  cases.  I  am 
afraid,  will  be  no  prosecution  due  to  the 
current  status  of  the  law  regarding  obscenity 
and  pomogrraphy. 

While  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  above  captioned  bills,  I  sincerely 
urge  the  enactment  of  these  bills,  or  similar 
bills,  which  will  give  law  enforcement  some 
means  of  prosecuting  the  people  responsible 
for  sending  this,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  word, 
"filth"  completely  unsolicltated  through  the 
malls.  .  .  . 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  L.  C.  L.. 
County   Attorney. 

Kingman.  Ariz. 

June  23.  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  As  a  concerned 
parent,  a  patriotic  American  and  a  decent 
citizen  I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  that 
anything  such  as  the  attached  brochure  can 
be  sent  through  the  Unlt«d  States  mall.  It 


is  tragic  that  peddlers  of  such  filth  can  bide 
behind  and  Indeed  be  protected  from  prose- 
cution by  interpretations  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  laws  that  suppwrt  it  that  were  never 
Intended  by  our  forefathers  who  founded 
this  great  country. 

During  World  War  II  I  fought  as  an  in- 
fantry soldier  from  Sicily  to  Germany,  but 
when  I  observe  the  decay  and  rot  that  Is 
causing  everything  I  believe  in  to  crumble 
and  fall  around  my  feet  I  wonder  what  was 
gained. 

Is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  about 
this  sort  of  thing?      .  . 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  cry  in  the  wilderness  but 
maybe  we  all  have  remained  silent  too  long. 
Yours  most  slncerelv, 

'  Mr.  E.  A.  Z.. 
President.   Auto  Dealership. 

Tucson.  Ariz. 

June  21.  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  letter  and  advertisement  I  re- 
ceived through  the  mall  June  18.  1969.  I 
called  the  Postmaster  and  asked  what  I 
should  do  about  It.  He  suggested  I  send  it  to 
you.  so  that  you  could  see  just  what  smut 
and  pornography  is  being  sent  through  our 
U.S.  mail. 

It's  a  direct  insult  to  receive  such  litera- 
ture, and  I  would  like  to  see  it  stopped  .  .  . 

It  is  appalling  and  will  I  am  sure  get 
worse,  if  something  Is  not  done  about  It.  and 
soon. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  L.  E.  T. 

Miami.  Ariz. 

June  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I'm   so  tired   and   disgusted  with   having 

to  either  tear  up  or  burn  this  sort  of  stuff! 

There  should  be  a  law  against  mailing  It! 

Mr.  Z.  M.  M. 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

June  19.  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Barry:  The  enclosed  letter 
came  m  the  mall  here,  several  days  ago.  and 
I  am  forwarding  same  to  you  unopened  .  .  . 

Things  of  this  nature  aren't  doing  any  of 
us,  or  the  Country  in  general,  any  good,  and 
I  win  ask  that  you  please  turn  this  over  to 
the  Postal  authorities,  or  whoever  you  con- 
sider might  be  the  proper  ones  to  take  ac- 
tion thereon. 

I  consider  this  sort  of  thing  to  be  in  the 
class  of  the  very  lowest  type  of  pornography. 

This  is  a  small-town  family  business  .  .  . 
Mrs.  L.  keeps  the  books,  local  girls  work  in 
the  office,  our  son.  now  16.  Is  a  pretty-fair 
field-  and  office-hand,  and  the  two  daugh- 
ters (13  and  11)  have  duties  around  "the 
shop"    (Including   opening  the  mall!). 

Fortunately,  none  of  them  happened  to  be 
on  the  Job  at  the  time  this  little  gem  showed 
up. 

Regards. 

Mr.  R.  L., 
Professional  Engineer. 

Patagonia.  Ariz. 

June  18.  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  This  enclosed 
trash  is  being  mailed  to  us  without  our  per- 
mission or  knowledge.  Can  you  Imagine  a 
group  of  small  children  reviewing  this  before 
we  get  our  hands  on  it? 

What's   happening   to   our   country?   Isnt 
there  something  that  can  be  done? 
Sincerely  vours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


June  2,  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  I  apologize  for 
sending    the    enclosed    material    to    you.    It 
would  have  been  impossible,  however,  to  de- 
scribe such  garbage  In  words.  ...  I  did  not 
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believe  such  trash  could  be  printed  In  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Are  our  laws  ao  poor  or 
our  enforcement  so  lax  as  to  permit  such 
pornography  to  be  manufactured?  How  can 
this  be  controlled?  What  can  /  do?  Pleaae, 
do  what  you  can  to  stop  this. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  T.  W.  S. 
Tempe.  Ariz. 

May  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Barbt  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  The  enclosed 
clipping  from  the  Arizona  Republic  prompted 
me  to  write  to  you. 

You  will  also  find  a  piece  of  "mall"  which 
I  had  Intended  to  return  to  the  Postmaster. 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  decent  family 
would  enjoy  getting  this  type  of  advertising 
literature.  I  found  it  obscene  and  repulsive. 
I  felt  degraded  to  think  that  my  name  was 
on  any  such  a  mailing  list  and  Incensed 
that  It  came  to  me  for  3<f.  It  Just  can't  be 
possible  that  good  American  people  want 
this  type  of  literature  and  to  think  that 
thousands  of  letters  must  have  been  sent 
from  New  York — If  they  pick  someone  from 
a  little  tdw'n  like  Kingman. 

Further ,- you  will  note  that  my  letter  to 
you  carries  12c  postage.  This  letter  has  a 
3i  bulk  rate.  Perhaps  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment would  not  run  In  the  "red"  If  all  ob- 
scene or  "Junk"  mall  carried  the  same  post- 
age as  we  are  required  to  pay  In  a  legitimate 
business. 

I  wish  you  success  In  the  movement  you 
are  sponsoring  aimed  at  obscenity. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  B.  R., 
Insurance  Agent. 
Kingman,  Abiz. 

Mat  7.  1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Goldwater:  Enclosed  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  garbage  which  Is  coming  to 
me  in  ever  increasing  frequency,  and  the 
same  Is  happening  at  my  home.  It's  getting 
so  that  I  feel  that  I  cannot  even  open  my 
mall  In  the  presence  of  my  children. 

I  am  far  from  a  Puritan,  but  most  of  this 
trash  is  of  appeal  to  deviates  primarily.  The 
enclosed  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  more  benign 
examples,  but  Its  primary  aim  is  to  prurient 
Interest. 

I  understand  that  federal  legislation  is  to 
be  proposed  to  deal  with  this  type  of  mall 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  see  that  the  law  will  be 
written  responsibly  and  intelligently  so  that 
It  will  even  pass  the  scrutiny  of  a  permissive 
Supreme  Court  Justice!  A  formidable  task! 
Sincerely, 

D.  J.  C.  M.D., 
Chairman,      Department      of      Internal 
Medicine. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mat  1,  1969. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Goldwater:  My  attention 
has  been  drawn  recently  to  a  bill  now  in 
the  House  Judiciarv  Committee,  against 
"SMUT".   It    is   H.R.    5171. 

Since  you  are  a  "Plghter"  for  good  causes, 
and  hopefully  you  will  agree  this  bill  is  a 
good  cause,  will  you  exercise  your  influence 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  so  that  a  bill  may 
be  passed  to  take  care  of  this  stuff. 

I  am  a  victim  of  it  twice,  and  having  two 
small  daughters,  it  hit  the  core.  I  would  like 
to  use  stronger  language,  but  It  has  to  go 
thru  the  mails.  .  .  . 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  M.  D.  H. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

April  26.  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  The  p)Ost  office 
claims  It  is  unable  to  enforce  pornography 
laws  because  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 


rulings,  and  suggested  that  I  write  my  con- 
gressman when  I  complained  about  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  enclosed  mailing,  as  well  as 
submit  form  2150,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed.  .  .  . 

Having  neither  the  tUne  nor  resources  to 
pursue  this  matter  personally,  I  send  you 
this  copy  of  material  which  was  sent  to 
many  other  faculty  members  as  well,  hoping 
that  you  will  help  us  to  overcome  the  tide 
of  moral  decay  which  is  sweeping  our 
nation.  ... 

Sincerely. 

Mr.  W.  O.  C. 

Chandler,  Ariz. 


April  25,  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  I  receive  In  the 
mall  approximately  4  times  a  month  litera- 
ture that  is  undesirable.  I  am  forwarding  one 
of  these  masterpieces.  This  particular  piece 
of  pornography  is  mild  compared  to  others. 
Can  something  be  done  to  stop  this  dissemi- 
nation of  pornography? 
Sincerely, 

D.  C.  B.,  M.D. 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

April  22,  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Goldwater:  My  doorstep  Is  being 
desecrated  and  my  government  allows  it. 
The  enclosed  came  unsolicited.  Have  I  no 
protection?  It  seems  not  .    .   . 

I've  already  heard  the  thousand  and  one 
words  about  the  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings, etc.,  and  I  am  an  advocate  of  free 
sp>eech  and  against  book  burning.  I  also 
firmly  believe  that  the  rules  (laws)  of  orga- 
nized society  should  protect  me  in  my  home, 
but  I  believe  the  law  should  work  both  ways. 
Let's  look  at  it  this  way.  If  I  wanted  that 
stuff  in  my  home,  my  privacy  should  be  re- 
spected. Just  recently  a  Court  in  Tucson 
made  that  decision  (pornographic  films  that 
were  confiscated  by  the  Police  from  some- 
one's home  had  to  be  returned.)  But  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin — if  I  don't  want 
trash  brought  into  my  home,  unsolicited  (in 
an  unmarked  envelope  so  I've  no  way  of 
knowing  what's  In  it  until  I  open  it) — then 
I  feel  I  should  have  protection  of  some  kind 
to  keep  it  out  and  be  able  to  mete  out  pun- 
ishment of  some  kind  to  anyone  who  brings 
It  in.  Simply  turning  a  cold  shoulder,  as  I 
would  be  doing  through  the  Postal  Authori- 
ties, doesn't  do  the  Job.  The  character  who 
would  send  me,  unsolicited,  this  cesspool 
collection  of  perversion  and  debauchery,  so 
fearlessly,  couldn't  care  less  about  any  cold 
shoulder  I  might  turn  on  him.  Nothing  short 
of  a  blow  from  a  club  of  sufficient  strength 
to  annihilate  him  would  do  any  good. 

If  our  laws  don't  do  something  for  us  citi- 
zens soon,  we  will   be   forced   to  resort   to 
Vigilantes.  Can't  something  be  done  through 
legislation  before  this  happens? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  S.  M.  R. 

Tucson,  Abiz. 

April  15,  1969. 

Sir:  Yesterday  (April  14)  my  wife  opened 
the  mall  to  find  this  pornographic  filth. 

My  two  small  children — Loretta  Jo,  8,  and 
Dereck,  5 — were  in  the  room  with  her.  She 
hid  the  mall  Immediately  but,  as  you  might 
guess,  the  kids  are  still  wondering  why  their 
mom  hid  the  mall. 

Although  they  have  been  told  never  to 
open  the  mall,  my  children  often  bring  It  in 
from  the  box,  and  they  are  as  curious  as  any 
children  their  ages. 

The  Post  Office  advised  me  to  send  this 
material  to  you.  We  understand  you  are  at- 
tempting to  have  legislation  passed  that  will 
protect  people  from  this  type  of  mail.  If  so, 
you  certainly  have  our  support. 

We  can't  understand  why — with  all  the 
words  In  the  English  language  and  all  of  the 


competent    Federal    Judges — someone    can't 
adequately  define  "pornographic." 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  R.L.D 
Glendale,  Ariz. 

April  15,  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  a  group  of  pmrents  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  filth  in  our 
movies,  on  television  and  In  our  books.  Our 
magazines  are  filled  with  nudity  and  things 
considered  obscene  .  .  . 

We  can  screen  reading  material  brought 
Into  our  homes.  We  can  turn  off  the  tele- 
vision and  stay  away  from  the  movies.  But 
what  about  the  children  whose  parents  don't 
care?  They  deserve  something  better  than  a 
lot  of  obscenity  .  .  . 

Isn't  there  something  people  like  me,  with 
very  little  money  can  do? 

We  need  some  answers  plus  a  lot  of  advice 
on  how  to  combat  this  force  that  is  invading 
us  from  all  sides. 

We  would  appreciate  a  direct  reply. 
Thank  you, 

Mrs.  M.  O. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 


April  15,  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  Now  don't  get  excited!  How  do 
you  like  opening  yoiir  mall  to  such  pic- 
tures? .  .  . 

Let's  work  together  on  this.  I  am  truly  wor- 
ried about  our  country!  What  can  we  do? 
Help  us  help  ourselves  by  making  these  kind 
of  things  illegal  to  mall.  Surely  this  type  of 
person  needs  to  be  Jailed  so  he'll  have  time 
to  think  of  what  he's  doing.  Where  will  it 
stop?  You  say  it  Is  okay  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  This  is  more  poison  to  our 
youth  than  a  man  making  counterfeit  money 
or  whiskey.  If  you  are  the  man  I  think  you 
are,  you  will  do  something  about  this  .  .  . 

I  am  a  business  man,  a  Christian,  and  :i 
worried  father!  I  would  appreciate  an  answer. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  H.  S. 

Phoenix.  Ariz. 

April  U,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  Enclosed,  for 
your  eyes  to  see,  is  a  copy  of  advertising  ma- 
terial we  Just  received  In  the  mall.  It  is 
abominable  that  we  must  be  subjected  to  un- 
requeeted  trash  like  this. 

The  Post  Office  informs  us  our  only  right  is; 
to  fill  out  a  form  within  30  days  which  will 
take  us  off  the  mailing  list.  This  Is  ridicu- 
lous. .  .  . 

My  immediate  reaction  now  is  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  filth  that  came  out  of  Californi.x 
to  every  Congressman  in  Washington  and  di- 
rectly to  his  home,  this  I  am  sure  would  get 
a  reaction. 

However,  prior  to  such  a  drastic  movement. 
I  request  your  opinion  on  changing  the  law 
on  the  United  States  assisting  these  peddlers 
of  pornography  and  your  advice  on  the  effect 
of  mailing  the  list  to  every  Congressman  m 
Washington. 

I  don't  often  write  my  Congressman  be- 
cause I  feel  overdoing  diminishes  the  value 
of  a  sincere  request.  This  I  assure  you,  is  a 
sincere  request  and  I  await  your  reply. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

Mr.  E.  S.  S., 

Treasurer. 

Yuma,  Ariz. 

March  21.  1969. 

Dear  Barry:  Enclosed  is  the  second  mail- 
ing to  me  from  a  firm  know  as  Cybertype 
Corp.  The  first  mailing  was  forwarded  to  our 
Phoenix  Postmaster  registering  our  opposi- 
tion. Frankly,  this  type  of  literature  which 
is  mailed  at  random  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. The  resvilts  of  such  fllth  will  lead  to 
further  moral  decay  throughout  our 
Country. 

Barry,  you  know  me  as  not  being  a  prude. 
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but  I  do  object  strongly  to  the  distribution 
of  such  rot.  The  publishers  and  pvrlnters  re- 
sponsible should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  If  current  laws  are  not  ade- 
quate, then  Congress  should  take  drastic 
action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  O.  R.  C, 
President,  Steerhide  Co. 
PHOENIX,  Ariz. 


REFUSAL   TO   ADMIT   CARLOS 
PUENTES  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  last  February  the 
Inimigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
refused  to  allow  the  prominent  Mexican 
Novelist  Carlos  Fuentes  to  go  ashore  in 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  when  a  ship  on  which  he 
wa.s  traveling  from  Europe  to  Mexico 
made  a  call  at  that  port. 

I  have  long  been  disturbed  over  inci- 
dents of  this  kind  which  do  nothing  to 
protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  and  do  a  great  deal  to 
confirm  the  worst  suspicions  which  are 
held  about  the  United  States  by  intel- 
lectuals abroad. 

When  I  learned  of  this  embarrassing 
treatment  of  Mr.  Fuentes,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  asking  if  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  administer  the  law  with  a  little 
more  flexibility. 

A  rather  considerable  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence followed  and  has  now  been 
happily  concluded  with  the  adoption  of 
changes  in  procedures  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  designed 
to  avoid  repetition  of  the  Fuentes  inci- 
dent. 

I  think  the  changes  which  the  service 
has  adopted  are  constructive  and  I  con- 
gratulate both  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  State  for 
their  responsiveness  in  this  case. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
news  stories  from  the  New  York  Times 
conceming  the  Fuentes  matter  as  well  as 
my  complete  correspondence  with  the 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Leftist  Novelist  Is  Barred  by  United  States; 

FvENTES  Halted  at  San  Juan  as  an  "Unde- 
sirable Alien" 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Carlos  Fuentes,  a  leading  Mexican  novelist 
Kith  leftist  leanings,  was  denied  permission 
by  United  States  immigration  officials  to 
land  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  last  Saturday 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  "an  undesirable 
alien." 

In  a  letter  made  public  here  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Fuentes'  literary  agent.  Carl  Brandt,  the 
39-year-old  author  said  Immigration  officials 
had  torn  up  his  transit  card  and  treated  him 
"like  a  common  criminal." 

A  Justice  Dep)artment  spokesman  In  Wash- 
ington confirmed  that  Mr.  Fuentes  had  been 
prevented  from  leaving  the  tourist  vessel 
Virginia  de  Churruca,  on  the  way  from  Bar- 
celona to  Veracruz,  Mexico.  The  spokesman. 
Jack  Landau,  said  the  author's  name  was 
listed  as  "a  person  considered  undesirable" 
by  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  but  he  declined  to  give 
any  reason. 

Mr.  Puentes,  whose  father  Is  the  Mexican 
Ambassador  to  Portugal,  has  long  been  Iden- 


tified with  leftist  causes,  and  has  t>een  known 
for  his  sympathy  to  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of 
Cuba.  Last  August,  however,  he  Joined  a 
number  of  French  and  Latin-American  in- 
tellectuals in  denouncing  the  Soviet-led  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  which  Mr.  Castro 
endorsed. 

The  young  author's  problems  with  the 
United  States  Immigration  authorities  go 
back  to  April,  1963,  when  he  was  refused 
an  invitation  to  pmrtlcipate  in  a  television 
debate  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
Richard  N.  CTOOdwln.  at  that  time  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Inter-America  Affairs. 
State  Department  officials  said  then  that  the 
visa  had  been  refused  In  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Fuentes  might  be  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist party. 

A  year  later,  a  visa  was  granted,  but  the 
publicity  did  not  brighten  the  United  States 
Image  in  cultural  circles  in  Latin  America, 
where  Mr.  Fuentes'  works  have  been  steady 
best-sellers.  His  latest  novel,  "A  Change  of 
Skin,"  received  widely  favorable  reviews  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  new  ban  against  Mr.  Fuentes  drew  Im- 
mediate protests  from  the  publishing  and 
academic  communities,  which  have  long 
been  sensitive  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
artists,  writers  ana  scientists  who  are  sus- 
pected of  belonging  to  the  Community  party 
or  to  Communist  fronts. 

Roger  W.  Straus.  Jr.,  president  of  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux.  Mr.  Fuentes'  publisher  here, 
called  the  ban  Eigainst  the  author  "abso- 
lutely outrsigeous"  and  said  he  would  de- 
mand an  explanation  from  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice. 

Two  Columbia  University  officials,  who 
have  invited  Mr.  F\ientes  to  lecture  at  the 
university  next  year,  sent  a  letter  of  protest 
to  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell.  They 
are  Frank  MacShane,  chairman  of  the  writ- 
ing division  of  the  School  of  the  Arts,  and 
Charles  Wagley,  Franz  Boas  Professor  of 
Anthropology  and  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Latin-American  Studies. 

Mr.  Fuentes,  who  has  been  living  in  Paris 
for  the  last  two  years,  is  returning  to  Mexico 
despite  warnings  of  friends  who  fear  he  may 
be  arrested  as  a  result  of  his  denunciations 
of  the  Mexican  troops'  attack  on  a  student 
demonstration  Just  t>efore  the  Olympic 
Games  last  August.  Scores  of  persons  were 
killed  in  the  attack. 

In  an  essay  In  the  forthcoming  March  18 
Issue  of  The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  Mr. 
Fuentes  criticizes  the  Mexican  government 
as  an  "autocracy"  and  warns  against  "the 
sinister  world  order  that  Is  taking  shape  with 
the  formidable  trappings  of  nuclear  terror, 
peace  by  blackmail,  spheres  of  influence,  and 
the  promise  of  a  planetary  fascism  that  de- 
nies both  Individual  rights  and  socialist 
experience." 

Refusal  to  Let  Fuentes  Enter  Puerto 
Rico  Revives  Controversy  Over  Immi- 
gration  Policy 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 
The  old  controversy  over  whether  aliens 
should  be  prevented  from  visiting  the  United 
States  because  of  their  political  beliefs  has 
been  revived  by  the  refusal  of  immigration 
officials  to  admit  Carlos  Fuentes,  a  promi- 
nent Mexican  novelist  with  leftist  leanings, 
into  San  Juan,  P.R. 

The  issue  was  raised  by  two  former  officials 
of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
amid  a  mounting  storm  of  protest  over  the 
Fuentes  case. 

Mr.  Fuentes  said  last  week  that  he  was 
stopped  by  immigration  officials  smd  "treated 
like  a  common  criminal"  when  he  attempted 
to  land  In  San  Juan  on  Feb.  22.  He  had  been 
on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Mexico  aboard  the 
tourist  vessel  Virginia  de  Churruca. 

Abba  P.  Schwartz,  former  head  of  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  and  an  advocate  of  liberal  Im- 
migration and  travel  policies,  said  here  yes- 


terday he  hoped  the  action  represented  "an 
isolated  Instance"  and  not  a  reversion  to  the 
more  restrictive  policies  of  the  1950'8. 

In  a  telegram  to  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght, 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Schwartz  said  that  the  Fuentes  case  illus- 
trated the  need  for  change  in  the  immigra- 
tion law  "to  prevent  further  senseless  and 
embarrassing  situations"  In  the  United 
States'  foreign  relations. 

He  specifically  urged  the  revival  of  legis- 
lation to  strike  from  the  law  the  exclusion 
of  persons  who  are  past  or  present  members 
of  the  Communist  party  or  other  proscribed 
orgainizations. 

Another  former  high  State  Department  of- 
ficial, William  D.  Rogers,  who  was  head  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  and  is  now 
a  Washington  lawyer  and  president  of  the 
Center  for  Inter-American  Relations,  in  New 
York,  called  on  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  make  clear  that  the  Fuentes  incident 
"was  an  aberration"  and  not  general  policy 

"The  notion  that  Fuentes's  presence  among 
us  could  in  any  sense  damage  our  national 
interest  Is  unworthy  of  serious  discussion," 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers,  who  is  no  relation. 

"To  the  contrary,"  he  continued,  "It  is  his 
rejection  which  will  cause  us  immense  harm. 
It  will  be  Interpreted  by  the  youth  and  in- 
tellectual conununity  in  Latin  America  as 
meaning  that  our  commitment  to  free  ex- 
pression is  superficial  and  will  confirm  the 
impression  to  some  that  we  are  timid  and 
fearful  of  criticism  of  Latin-American  writ- 
ers." 

Observing  that  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  effort  by  the  United  States 
universities  and  private  foundations  lo  ex- 
pand contacts  with  Latin-American  authors. 
Mr.  Rogers  urged  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  announce  "in  clear  and  convincing  terms 
that  it  would  welcome  Fuentes  and  other 
leading  Latin-American  writers  to  our  shoi-es, 
regardless  of  their  political  opinions." 

Meanwhile,  protests  to  Secretarj-  Rogers 
and  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  were 
made  public  over  the  weekend  by  several 
literary  societies. 

The  Authors  League  of  America.  Inc..  dis- 
closed that  a  telegram  had  been  sent  to  the 
officials  by  its  president.  Rex  Stout.  The 
telegram  said: 

"The  refusal  to  permit  Carlos  Fuentes  to 
land  in  Puerto  Rico  is  shocking  and  repre- 
hensible and  on  behalf  of  the  5,000  writers 
who  are  members  of  this  organization  we 
deplore  and  condemn  It  and  urge  that  It  be 
revoked  forthwith." 

Robert  Halsband,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Center  of  the  International  Pen  Club, 
sent  a  similar  message  noting  that  as  "one 
of  Latin  America's  outstanding  writers"  Mr. 
Fuentes  had  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion's international  congress  In  New  York  in 
June,  1966.  He  called  the  recent  action 
against  Mr.  Fuentes  "a  disgraceful,  unbeliev- 
able muddle." 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday that  Mr.  Fuentes'  presence  at  the 
Pen  Club  meeting  in  1966  and  an  earlier  visit 
in  1964  had  been  made  possible  through  a 
temporary  waiver,  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  extend  to  persons  otherwise  excluded 
from  the  United  States  by  the  Immigration 
law. 

He  said  that  there  was  no  record  tnat  the 
author  had  asked  for  such  a  waiver  for  his 
planned  temporary  stop  in  Puerto  Rico. 

March  8,  1969. 
The  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  been  much 
disturbed  over  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  allow  Carlos  Fuentes 
to  disembark  from  a  tDurlst  ship  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico  on  February  22. 
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believe  such  traah  could  be  printed  In  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Are  our  laws  so  poor  or 
our  enforcement  so  lax  aa  to  permit  such 
pornography  to  be  manufactured?  How  can 
this  be  controlled?  What  can  /  do?  Please, 
do  what  you  can  to  stop  this. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  T.  W.  S. 
Tempe,  Ariz. 

Mat  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Barby  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Goldwater:  The  enclosed 
clipping  from  the  Arizona  Republic  prompted 
me  to  write  to  you. 

You  will  also  And  a  piece  of  "mall"  which 
I  had  Intended  to  return  to  the  Postmaster. 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  decent  family 
would  enjoy  getting  this  type  of  advertising 
literature.  I  found  It  obscene  and  repulsive. 
I  felt  degraded  to  think  that  my  name  was 
on  any  such  a  mailing  list  and  incensed 
that  it  came  to  me  for  3c.  It  Just  can't  be 
possible  that  good  American  people  want 
this  type  of  literature  and  to  think  that 
thousands  of  letters  must  have  been  sent 
from  New  York — if  they  pick  someone  from 
a  little  t<*wh  like  Kingman. 

Further."  you  will  note  that  my  letter  to 
you  carries  12c  postage.  This  letter  has  a 
3i  bulk  rate.  Perhaps  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment would  not  run  in  the  "red"  if  all  ob- 
scene or  "Junk"  mall  carried  the  same  post- 
age as  we  are  required  to  pay  In  a  legitimate 
business. 

I  wish  you  success  in  the  movement  you 
are  sponsoring  aimed  at  obscenity. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  B.  R., 
Insurance  Agent. 
Kingman,  Abiz. 

May  7,  1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Goldwater:  Enclosed  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  garbage  which  is  coming  to 
me  in  ever  increasing  frequency,  and  the 
same  Is  happening  at  my  home.  It's  getting 
so  that  I  feel  that  I  cannot  even  op)en  my 
mail  in  the  presence  of  my  children. 

I  am  far  from  a  Puritan,  but  most  of  this 
trash  is  of  appeal  to  deviates  primarily.  The 
enclosed  pamphlet  Is  one  of  the  more  benign 
examples,  but  Its  primary  aim  Is  to  prurient 
Interest. 

I  understand  that  federal  legislation  Is  to 
be  proposed  to  deal  with  this  type  of  mall 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  suffi- 
ciently Interested  to  see  that  the  law  will  be 
written  respxinslbly  and  intelligently  so  that 
it  win  even  pass  the  scrutiny  of  a  permissive 
Supreme  Court  Justice!  A  formidable  task! 
Sincerely, 

D.  J.  C,  M.D., 
Chairman,      Department      of     Internal 
Medicine. 
l^csoN,  Ariz. 


May  1,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  My  attention 
has  been  drawn  recently  to  a  bill  now  In 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  against 
"SMTJT".   It    is    H.R.    5171. 

Since  you  are  a  "Fighter"  for  good  causes, 
and  hopefully  you  will  agree  this  bill  Is  a 
good  cause,  will  you  exercise  your  Influence 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  so  that  a  bill  may 
be  passed  to  take  care  of  this  stuff. 

I  am  a  victim  of  It  twice,  and  having  two 
small  daughters,  it  hit  the  core.  I  would  like 
to  use  stronger  language,  but  it  has  to  go 
thru  the  malls.  .  .  . 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  M.  D.  H. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

April  36,  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  The  post  office 
claims  it  Is  unable  to  enforce  pwrnography 
laws  because  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 


rulings,  and  suggested  that  I  write  my  con- 
gressman when  I  complained  about  receiving 
a  copy  of  the  enclosed  mailing,  as  well  as 
submit  form  2160,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed.  .  .  . 

Having  neither  the  time  nor  resources  to 
pursue  this  matter  personally,  I  send  you 
this  copy  of  material  which  was  sent  to 
many  other  faculty  members  as  well,  hoping 
that  you  will  help  us  to  overcome  the  tide 
of  moral  decay  which  Is  sweeping  our 
nation.  ... 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  W.  O.  C. 

Chandler,  Ariz. 


April  25,  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  I  receive  In  the 
mall  approximately  4  times  a  month  litera- 
ture that  Is  undesirable.  I  am  forwarding  one 
of  these  masterpieces.  This  particular  piece 
of  pornography  is  mild  compared  to  others. 
Can  something  be  done  to  stop  this  dissemi- 
nation of  pornography? 
Sincerely, 

D.  C.  B.,  M.D. 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

April  22,  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Goldwater:  My  doorstep  Is  being 
desecrated  and  my  government  allows  It. 
The  enclosed  came  unsolicited.  Have  I  no 
protection?  It  seems  not  .   .   . 

I've  already  heard  the  thousand  and  one 
words  about  the  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings, etc.,  and  I  am  an  advocate  of  free 
sp>eech  and  against  book  burning.  I  also 
firmly  believe  that  the  rules  (laws)  of  orga- 
nized society  should  protect  me  in  my  home, 
but  I  believe  the  law  should  work  both  ways. 
Let's  look  at  it  this  way.  If  I  wanted  that 
stuff  in  my  home,  my  privacy  should  be  re- 
spected. Just  recently  a  Court  in  Tucson 
made  that  decision  (pornographic  films  that 
were  confiscated  by  the  Police  from  some- 
one's home  had  to  be  returned.)  But  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin — if  I  don't  want 
trash  brought  Into  my  home,  unsolicited  (In 
an  unmarked  envelope  so  I've  no  way  of 
knowing  what's  In  It  until  I  open  It) — then 
I  feel  I  should  have  protection  of  some  kind 
to  keep  It  out  and  be  able  to  mete  out  pun- 
ishment of  some  kind  to  anyone  who  brings 
it  In.  Simply  turning  a  cold  shoulder,  as  I 
would  be  doing  through  the  Postal  Authori- 
ties, doesn't  do  the  Job.  The  character  who 
would  send  me,  unsolicited,  this  cesspool 
collection  of  perversion  and  debauchery,  so 
fearlessly,  couldn't  care  less  about  any  cold 
shoulder  I  might  turn  on  him.  Nothing  short 
of  a  blow  from  a  club  of  sufficient  strength 
to  annihilate  him  would  do  any  good. 

If  our  laws  don't  do  something  for  us  citi- 
zens  soon,   we   will    be   forced    to   resort    to 
Vigilantes.  Can't  something  be  done  through 
legislation  before  this  happens? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  S.  M.  R. 

Tucson,  Abiz. 


April  15,  1969. 

Sib:  Yesterday  (April  14)  my  wife  opened 
the  mall  to  find  this  pornographic  filth. 

My  two  small  children — Loretta  Jo,  8,  and 
Dereck,  5 — were  in  the  room  with  her.  She 
hid  the  mall  immediately  but.  as  you  might 
guess,  the  kids  are  still  wondering  why  their 
mom  hid  the  mall. 

Although  they  have  been  told  never  to 
open  the  mall,  my  children  often  bring  it  In 
from  the  box,  and  they  are  as  curious  as  any 
children  their  ages. 

The  Post  Office  advised  me  to  send  this 
material  to  you.  We  understand  you  are  at- 
tempting to  have  legislation  passed  that  will 
protect  people  from  this  type  of  mall.  If  so, 
you  certainly  have  our  support. 

We  can't  understand  why — with  all  the 
words  m  the  English  language  and  all  of  the 


competent    Federal    Judges — someone    can't 
adequately  define  "pornographic." 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  R  L  D 
Glendale,  Abiz. 

April  15,  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  a  group  of  parents  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  filth  In  our 
movies,  on  television  and  In  our  books  Our 
magazines  are  filled  with  nudity  and  things 
considered  obscene  .  .  . 

We  can  screen  reading  material  brought 
Into  our  homes.  We  can  turn  off  the  tele- 
vision and  stay  away  from  the  movies.  But 
what  about  the  children  whose  parents  don't 
care?  They  deserve  something  better  than  a 
lot  of  obscenity  .  .  . 

Isn't  there  something  people  like  me.  with 
very  little  money  can  do? 

We  need  some  answers  plus  a  lot  of  advice 
on  how  to  combat  this  force  that  Is  Invading 
us  from  all  sides. 

We  would  appreciate  a  direct  reply. 
Thank  you, 

Mrs.  M.  O. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

April  15,  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  Now  don't  get  excited!  How  do 
you  like  opening  your  mall  to  such  pic- 
tures? .  .  . 

Let's  work  together  on  this.  I  am  truly  wor- 
ried about  our  country!  What  can  we  do? 
Help  us  help  ourselves  by  making  these  kind 
of  things  illegal  to  mall.  Surely  this  type  of 
person  needs  to  be  Jailed  so  he'll  have  time 
to  think  of  what  he's  doing.  Where  will  it 
stop?  You  say  it  is  okay  In  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  This  Is  more  poison  to  our 
youth  than  a  man  making  counterfeit  money 
or  whiskey.  If  you  are  the  man  I  think  you 
are,  you  will  do  something  about  this  .  .  . 

I  am  a  business  man,  a  Christian,  and  a 
worried  father!  I  would  appreciate  an  answer. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  H.  S. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

April  11,  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  Enclosed,  for 
your  eyes  to  see,  Is  a  copy  of  advertising  ma- 
terial we  Just  received  In  the  mall.  It  is 
abominable  that  we  must  be  subjected  to  un- 
requeeted  trash  like  this. 

The  Post  Office  Informs  us  our  only  right  is: 
to  fill  out  a  form  within  30  days  which  will 
take  us  off  the  mailing  list.  This  Is  ridicu- 
lous. .  .  . 

My  Immediate  reaction  now  Is  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  filth  that  came  out  of  California 
to  every  Congressman  In  Washington  and  di- 
rectly to  his  home,  this  I  am  sure  would  get 
a  reaction. 

However,  prior  to  such  a  drastic  movement. 
I  request  your  opinion  on  changing  the  law 
on  the  United  States  assisting  these  peddlers 
of  pyornography  and  your  advice  on  the  effect 
of  mailing  the  list  to  every  Congressman  in 
Washington. 

I  don't  often  write  my  Congressman  be- 
cause I  feel  overdoing  diminishes  the  value 
of  a  sincere  request.  This  I  assure  you,  is  a 
sincere  request  and  I  await  your  reply. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  E.  S.  S., 

Treasurer. 

Yuma,  Abiz. 

Mabch  21.  1969. 

Deab  Babby:  EIncloeed  Is  the  second  mail- 
ing to  me  from  a  firm  know  as  Cybertype 
Corp.  The  first  mailing  was  forwarded  to  our 
Phoenix  Postmaster  registering  our  opposi- 
tion. Frankly,  this  type  of  literature  which 
is  mailed  at  random  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. The  results  of  such  filth  will  lead  to 
further  moral  decay  throughout  our 
Country. 

Barry,  you  know  me  as  not  being  a  prude, 


but  I  do  object  strongly  to  the  distribution 
of  such  rot.  The  publishers  and  printers  re- 
sponsible should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full 
e%tent  of  the  law.  If  current  laws  are  not  ade- 
quate, then  Congress  should  take  drastic 
action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  O.  R.  C, 
President,  Steerhide  Co. 
Phoenix,  Abiz. 


REFUSAL   TO   ADMIT   CARLOS 
FUENTES  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  last  February  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
refused  to  allow  the  prominent  Mexican 
Novelist  Carlos  Fuentes  to  go  ashore  in 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  when  a  ship  on  which  he 
was  traveling  from  Europe  to  Mexico 
made  a  call  at  that  port. 

I  have  long  been  disturbed  over  inci- 
dents of  this  kind  which  do  nothing  to 
protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States  and  do  a  great  deal  to 
confirm  the  worst  suspicions  which  are 
held  about  the  United  States  by  intel- 
lectuals abroad. 

When  I  learned  of  this  embarrassing 
treatment  of  Mr.  Fuentes,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  asking  if  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  administer  the  law  with  a  little 
mo:-e  flexibihty. 

A  rather  considerable  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence followed  and  has  now  been 
happily  concluded  with  the  adoption  of 
changes  in  procedures  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  designed 
to  avoid  repetition  of  the  Fuentes  inci- 
dent. 

I  think  the  changes  which  the  service 
has  adopted  are  constructive  and  I  con- 
gratulate both  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  State  for 
their  responsiveness  in  this  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
news  stories  from  the  New  York  Times 
concerning  the  Fuentes  matter  as  well  as 
my  complete  correspondence  with  the 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Leftist  Novelist  Is  Barred  by  United  States; 

Fuentes  Halted  at  San  Juan  as  an  "Unde- 
sirable Alien" 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Carlos  Fuentes,  a  leading  Mexican  novelist 
with  leftist  leanings,  was  denied  permission 
by  United  States  immigration  officials  to 
land  In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  last  Saturday 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  "an  undesirable 
alien." 

In  a  letter  made  public  here  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Fuentes'  literary  agent,  Carl  Brandt,  the 
39-\ear-old  author  said  immigration  officials 
had  torn  up  his  transit  card  and  treated  him 
"like  a  common  criminal." 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  In  Wash- 
ington confirmed  that  Mr.  Fuentes  had  been 
prevented  from  leaving  the  tourist  vessel 
Virginia  de  Churruca,  on  the  way  from  Bar- 
celona to  Veracruz,  Mexico.  The  spokesman. 
Jack  Landau,  said  the  author's  name  was 
listed  as  "a  person  considered  undesirable" 
by  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  but  he  declined  to  give 
any  reason. 

Mr.  FMentes,  whose  father  is  the  Mexican 
Ambassador  to  Portugal,  has  long  been  iden- 


tified with  leftist  causes,  and  has  been  known 
for  his  sympathy  to  Premier  Fidel  Castro  of 
Cuba.  Last  August,  however,  he  Joined  a 
number  of  French  and  Latin-American  in- 
tellectuals in  denouncing  the  Soviet-led  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  which  Mr.  Castro 
endorsed. 

The  young  author's  problems  with  the 
United  States  ImmlgraUon  authorities  go 
back  to  April,  1963,  when  he  was  refused 
an  invitation  to  participate  In  a  television 
debate  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
Richard  N.  Goodwin,  at  that  time  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-America  Affairs. 
State  Department  officials  said  then  that  the 
visa  had  been  refused  in  the  belief  that  Mr. 
FHientes  might  be  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist party. 

A  year  later,  a  visa  was  granted,  but  the 
publicity  did  not  brighten  the  United  States 
Image  In  cultural  circles  in  Latin  America, 
where  Mr.  Fuentes'  works  have  been  steady 
best-sellers.  His  latest  novel,  "A  Change  of 
Skin,"  received  widely  favorable  reviews  in 
the   United   States   and   Europe. 

The  new  ban  against  Mr.  Fuentes  drew  Im- 
mediate protests  from  the  publishing  and 
academic  communities,  which  have  long 
been  sensitive  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
artists,  writers  and  scientists  who  are  sus- 
pected of  belonging  to  the  Community  party 
or  to  Communist  fronts. 

Roger  W.  Straus,  Jr..  president  of  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Glroux,  Mr.  Fuentes'  publisher  here, 
called  the  ban  against  the  author  "abso- 
lutely outrageous"  and  said  he  would  de- 
mand an  explanation  from  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice. 

Two  Columbia  University  officials,  who 
have  invited  Mr.  Fuentes  to  lecture  at  the 
university  next  year,  sent  a  letter  of  protest 
to  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell.  They 
are  Frank  MacShane.  chairman  of  the  writ- 
ing division  of  the  School  of  the  Arts,  and 
Charles  Wagley,  Franz  Boas  Professor  of 
Anthropology  and  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Latin-American  Studies. 

Mr.  Fuentes,  who  has  been  living  in  Paris 
for  the  last  two  years,  is  returning  to  Mexico 
despite  warnings  of  friends  who  fear  he  may 
be  arrested  as  a  result  of  his  denunciations 
of  the  Mexican  troops'  attack  on  a  student 
demonstration  Just  before  the  Olympic 
Games  last  August.  Scores  of  persons  were 
killed  in  the  attack. 

In  an  essay  in  the  forthcoming  March  18 
issue  of  The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  Mr. 
Fuentes  criticizes  the  Mexican  government 
as  an  "autocracy"  and  warns  against  "the 
sinister  world  order  that  Is  taking  shape  with 
the  formidable  trappings  of  nuclear  terror, 
peace  by  blackmail,  spheres  of  influence,  and 
the  promise  of  a  planetary  fascism  that  de- 
nies both  individual  rights  and  socialist 
experience." 

Refusal  to  Let  Fuentes  Enter  Puerto 
Rico  Revives  Controversy  Over  Immi- 
gration   Policy 

( By  Henry  Raymont) 
The  old  controversy  over  whether  aliens 
should  be  prevented  from  visiting  the  United 
States  because  of  their  political  beliefs  has 
been  revived  by  the  refusal  of  Immigration 
officials  to  admit  Carlos  Fuentes,  a  promi- 
nent Mexican  noveUst  with  leftist  leanings. 
Into  San  Juan,  P.R. 

The  Issue  was  raised  by  two  former  officials 
of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
amid  a  mounting  storm  of  protest  over  the 
Fuentes  case. 

Mr.  Fuentes  said  last  week  that  he  was 
stopped  by  Immigration  officials  and  "treated 
like  a  common  criminal"  when  he  attempted 
to  land  in  San  Juan  on  Feb.  22.  He  had  been 
on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Mexico  aboard  the 
tourist  vessel  Virginia  de  Churruca. 

Abba  P.  Schwartz,  former  head  of  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  and  an  advocate  of  liberal  im- 
migration and  travel  policies,  said  here  yes- 


terday he  hoped  the  action  represented  "an 
isolated  instance"  and  not  a  reversion  to  the 
more  restrictive  policies  of  the  1950'8. 

In  a  telegram  to  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght, 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Schwartz  said  that  the  F^lentes  case  Illus- 
trated the  need  for  change  In  the  immigra- 
tion law  "to  prevent  further  senseless  and 
embarrassing  situations"  in  the  United 
States'  foreign  relations. 

He  specifically  vu-ged  the  revival  of  legis- 
lation to  strike  from  the  law  the  exclusion 
of  persons  who  are  past  or  present  members 
of  the  Communist  party  or  other  proscribed 
organizations. 

Another  former  high  State  Department  of- 
ficial, William  D.  Rogers,  who  was  head  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  and  Is  now 
a  Washington  lawyer  and  president  of  the 
Center  for  Inter-American  Relations,  in  New 
York,  called  on  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  make  clear  that  the  Fuentes  incident 
"was  an  aberration"  and  not  general  policy 

"The  notion  that  Fuentes's  presence  among 
us  could  In  any  sense  damage  our  national 
Interest  Is  unworthy  of  serious  discussion," 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.   Rogers,   who   is  no  relation. 

"To  the  contrary,"  he  continued,  "It  Is  his 
rejection  which  will  cause  us  Imrnense  harm. 
It  will  be  interpreted  by  the  youth  and  in- 
tellectual community  In  Latin  America  as 
meaning  that  our  commitment  to  free  ex- 
pression is  superficial  and  will  confirm  the 
Impression  to  some  that  we  are  timid  and 
fearful  of  criticism  of  Latln-Amerlcan  writ- 
ers." 

Observing  that  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  effort  by  the  United  States 
universities  and  private  foundations  to  ex- 
pand contacts  with  Latin-American  authors. 
Mr.  Rogers  urged  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  announce  "in  clear  and  convincing  terms 
that  it  would  welcome  Fuentes  and  other 
leading  Latln-Amerlcan  writers  to  our  shores, 
regardless  of  their  political  opinions." 

Meanwhile,  protests  to  Secretary  Rogers 
and  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  were 
made  public  over  the  weekend  by  several 
literary  societies. 

The  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc.,  dis- 
closed that  a  telegram  had  been  sent  to  the 
officials  by  its  president,  Rex  Stout.  The 
telegram  said: 

"The  refusal  to  permit  Carlos  Fuentes  to 
land  in  Puerto  Rico  Is  shocking  and  repre- 
hensible and  on  behalf  of  the  5.000  wTiters 
who  are  members  of  this  organization  we 
deplore  and  condemn  it  and  urge  that  It  be 
revoked  forthwith." 

Robert  Halsband,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Center  of  the  International  Pen  Club, 
sent  a  similar  message  noting  that  as  "one 
of  Latin  America's  outstanding  writers"  Mr. 
Fuentes  had  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion's international  congress  In  New  York  in 
June,  1966.  He  called  the  recent  action 
against  Mr.  Fuentes  "a  disgraceful,  unbeliev- 
able muddle." 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday that  Mr.  Fuentes'  presence  at  the 
Pen  Club  meeting  in  1966  and  an  earlier  visit 
in  1964  had  been  made  possible  through  a 
temporary  waiver,  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  extend  to  persons  otherwise  excluded 
from  the  United  States  by  the  immigration 
law. 

He  said  that  there  was  no  record  tnat  the 
author  had  asked  for  such  a  waiver  for  his 
planned  temporary  stop  in  Puerto  Rico. 


March  8,  1969. 
The  Honorable  William  P.  Rocebs, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Secbetary:  I  have  been  much 
disturbed  over  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  allow  Carlos  Fuentes 
to  disembark  from  a  tourist  ship  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico  on  February  22. 
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This  Is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  similar  In- 
stances affecting  various  left  wing  Intellectu- 
als over  the  past  several  years.  There  are  few 
things  which  do  more  to  damage  the  Image 
of  the  United  States  among  articulate  lead- 
ership groups  abroad. 

I  understand  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
but  wonder  if  It  would  not  be  possible  to  ad- 
minister the  law  with  a  little  more  flexibility. 
I  am  writing  to  the  Attorney  General  In  this 
same  vein,  and  I  would  appreciate  It  If  I 
could  have  the  Joint  comments  of  your  two 
departments  with  respect  to  this  embar- 
rassing problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  F*nLBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

March  8,  1969. 
The  Honorable  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  have  been 
much  disturbed  over  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  allow  Carlos 
Puentes  to  disembark  from  a  tourist  ship  In 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  on  February  22. 

This  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  similar  In- 
stances, affecting  various  left  wing  Intellectu- 
als over,  the  past  several  years.  There  are 
few  things  which  do  more  to  damage  the 
Image  of  the  United  States  among  articulate 
leadership  groups  abroad. 

I  understand  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
but  I  wonder  If  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
administer  the  law  with  a  little  more  flexi- 
bility. I  am  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  this  same  vein,  and  I  would  appreciate 
It  if  I  could  have  the  Joint  comments  of  your 
two  departments  with  respect  to  this  em- 
barrassing problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  DC,  March  26,  1969. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.    Senate.    Washington.    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 
8.  1969  concerning  Carlos  Fuentes.  We  have 
consulted  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  respect  to  this  letter  and  It  reflects 
the  views  of  both  Departments. 

Mr.  Fuentes  has  in  the  past  been  found 
to  be  Ineligible  for  a  visa  by  consular  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  vinder  Section 
212(ai  (28)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  On  two  separate  occasions,  up>on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  State, 
this  inadmissibility  was  waived  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  he  was  then  granted 
a  visitor's  visa  to  enter  for  a  specific  period 
of  time  and  for  a  specific  purpose 

On  February  22.  1969  when  Mr.  Fuentes 
applied  for  landing  privileges  at  San  Juan, 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  a  visa.  He  sought 
to  go  ashore  under  a  "special  transit  with- 
out visa"  procedure.  A  condition  of  this  privi- 
lege is  that  the  alien  must  be  completely 
admissible  to  the  United  States.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  preclude  a  person  seeking, 
prior  to  embarkation,  a  transit,  tourist  or 
other  appropriate  visa  and  obtaining,  as  Mr. 
Fuentes  has  In  the  past,  a  waiver  of  a  ground 
of  inadmissibility.  Mr,  Fuentes  did  not,  how- 
ever, avail  himself  of  this  avenue,  as  he  has 
In  the  past. 

We  are  consulting  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  respect  to  the  question  you 
raised  as  to  whether  the  administrative  prac- 
tice in  such  cases  might  be  modified  and  I 
will  promptly  Inform  you  of  the  results  of 
these  consultations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant     Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


April   17,   1969. 
The  Honorable  William  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions,   Department    of    State,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:   I  refer  to  my  letter 
of   March   8   concerning   the   case   of   Carlos 
Puentes  and  to  your  reply  of  March  26. 

I  note  that  In  your  reply  you  say  that  you 
are  consulting  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  to  whether  the  administrative  prac- 
tice in  such  cases  might  be  modified.  I  would 
appreciate  at  least  an  Interim  report  on  the 
result  of  these  consultations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 
Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  25,  1969. 

Hon.    J.    W.    FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Me.  Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  April  17  regarding  possible  changes 
in  the  administrative  practice  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  Carlos  Puentes. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  recently  had  some  dis- 
cussions regarding  possible  changes  in  the 
regulations.  Further  discussions  are  sched- 
uled for  next  week  and  I  hope  to  have  some- 
thing substantive  to  report  as  so-.n  as  p_s-l- 
ble  thereafter.  I  will,  of  course,  inform  you 
promptly  of  the  results. 

If  we  can  be  of  help  In  any  other  matter, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant     Secretary    for     Cong.essional 
Relations. 

June   4,    1969. 
The  Honorable  William  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions,   Department    of   State,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  refer  to  my  letter  of 
March    8    concerning    the    case    of    Carlos 
Fuentes  and  to  your  reply  of  April  25. 

I  note  that  further  discussions  with   the 

Department   of   Justice   were   scheduled    lor 

the  last  week  in  April.   I  would   appreciate 

a  report  on  the  result  of  these  consultations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FvLBRicm, 

Chairman. 

June   17,    1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  June  4  in  further  reference  to  the 
case  of  Carlos  Fuentes  and  possible  changes 
in  the  administrative  practice  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  that  case. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  further  with 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
We  understand  that  the  Service  is  chang- 
ing its  regulations  to  eliminate  the  man- 
datory custody  requirement  for  persons  in- 
eligible for  admission  under  the  provision  of 
the  law  applicable  to  Mr.  Puentes.  It  was 
primarily  this  requirement  which  resulted  in 
the  refusal  of  Mr.  Fuentes'  application  for 
landing  privileges  at  San  Juan.  We  also 
understand  that  the  Service  Is  taking  other 
steps  in  Mr.  Puentes'  particular  case  which 
should  avoid  a  repetition  of  his  experience 
in  San  Juan. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

June  23,  1969. 
The  Honorable  William  Macomber, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Secretaby:  Thank  you  for  your 


letter  of  June  17  reporting  on  the  Stale 
Department's  discussion  of  the  Carlos 
Fuentes  case  with  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service. 

I  am  gra*l:';ed  to  know  that  the  Service  is 
taking  steps  in  Mr.  Puentes'  particular  case 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  his  experience  in 
San  Juan. 

However.  I  still  have  a  few  questions. 

What  is  the  "mandatory  custody  require- 
ment" which  you  say  the  Service  is  changing 
its  regulations  to  eliminate? 

What  are  the  "other  steps"  which  the 
Service  is  taking  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Puentes? 

Why  could  these  steps  not  be  made  of 
more  general  application? 

I  will  appreciate  an  early  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC.  July  7,  1969. 

Hon.    J.    W.    PULBRIGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  23  requesting  further 
information  regarding  the  changes  in  pro- 
cedures which  are  being  made,  primarily  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
to  avoid  an  incident  such  as  that  which  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  Carlos  Fuentes  at 
San  Juan. 

The  mandatory  custody  requirement  I 
mentioned  in  my  letter  of  June  17  appears  In 
8  C.F.R.  214(c)(1)  relating  to  an  alien  seek- 
ing admission  under  the  transit-wlthout- 
vlsa  procedure.  This  regulation  provides  that 
in  tne  case  of  an  alien  who  requires  a  waiver 
of  Ineligibility  under  Section  212(d)  (3MB) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
order  to  be  admitted,  "the  alien  shall  be  in 
the  custody  of  the  Service  at  carrier  expense 
and  must  depart  on  the  earliest  and  most 
direct  foreign-destined  plane  or  vessel."  The 
effect  of  this  requirement  is  often  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  the  transit-wlthout-vlsa 
privilege  to  an  alien  ineligible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  applicable  to  Mr.  Fuentes. 
The  elimination  of  this  requirement  will  per- 
mit granting  the  translt-wlthout-visa  priv- 
ilege to  Mr.  Puentes  and  other  aliens  similarly 
ineligible. 

We  understand  that  the  Service  is  also  tak- 
ing steps  to  insure  that  once  a  person  ineligi- 
ble under  the  provision  of  the  law  applicable 
to  Mr.  Puentes  has  been  granted  a  waiver  of 
that  Ineligibility,  all  ports  of  entry  will  he 
Informed  of  the  granting  of  the  waiver  in 
order  that  that  fact  may  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration in  future  applications  by  the  alien 
for  admission.  This  procedure  will  be  applica- 
ble not  only  to  Mr.  Fuentes  but  to  other 
aliens  Ineligible  under  the  same  provision  of 
the  law. 

I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful.  If  we 
can  be  of  any  further  help  on  this  or  any 
other  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


FRANCES    KNIGHT,    DIRECTOR    OP 
PASSPORT  OFFICE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Presi(ient.  one  of 
the  persons  in  Washington  whom  I  ad- 
mire most  is  Frances  Knight,  Director 
of  the  Passport  Office,  who  has  admin- 
istered her  shop  in  a  practical  and  ef- 
ficient manner  which  would  be  the  envy 
of  any  private  business.  This,  I  believe, 
is  a  goal  toward  which  all  Government 
operations  should  work. 

In  recent  years  the  increase  in  for- 


eign travel  by  our  citizens  has  placed  an 
increasing  burden  on  Miss  Knight's  Of- 
fice, and  unfortunately  administrative 
problems  have  prevented  her  from  tak- 
ing steps  she  has  thought  necessary  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  pass- 

E>orts.  ... 

This  situation  is  well  described  in  a 
column  written  by  Marquis  Childs  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's — July  17— 
Washington  Post,  entitled  'Passport 
Unit  Snowed  Under  by  Boom  in  Foreign 
Travel." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Childs'  column  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Passport  Unit  Snowed  Under  by  Boom  in 

Foreign  Travel 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Now  it's  a  tr.\vel  explosion.  As  though  not  a 
word  had  ever  been  spoken  about  seeing 
America  first,  the  perils  of  the  dollar  balance 
and  the  gold  outflow,  Americans  in  unprec- 
edented numbers  are  rushing  off  to  foreign 

shores. 

The  fly-now,  pay-later  plan  Is  said  to  ac- 
count for  a  large  part  of  the  travel  boom. 
The  low  rate  on  chartered  flights  is  another 
reason.  Clubs,  often  improvised  for  the  pur- 
pose, sign  up  for  a  charter  at  a  cost  to  mem- 
bers far  below  that  of  regular  airline  fares. 
Travel  bargains  are  attracting  those  who 
never  before  ventured  out  of  the  United 
States.  An  example  is  a  22-day  escorted  tour 
of  six  countries  (if  it's  Tuesday,  this  is 
Belgium)  for  $495,  which  includes  round- 
trip  fare,  meals  and  hotel.  At  that  rate,  the 
bargain  hunter  argues,  you  can  hardly  afford 
to  stay  home. 

An  unhappy  consequence  of  the  travel 
boom  Is  a  virtual  breakdown,  or  at  any  rate  a 
frustrating  slowdown,  in  the  Issuance  of  pass- 
ports. Long  lines  of  irate  citizens  at  every 
passport  center,  and  particularly  in  New 
York,  reflect  the  clogged  passport  ma- 
chinery. The  most  irate  citizen  is  Director 
Prances  G.  Knight  of  the  State  Department's 
Passport  Office.  The  tart-tongued  Miss  Knight 
has  run  an  efficient  shop.  She  was  caught  in 
the  travel  deluge  without  the  essential  extra 
personnel  through  no  fault  of  hers,  accord- 
ing to  her  staff. 

What  happened  is  an  example  of  the 
penny-wise,  dollar-foolish  economy  poUcies 
prevailing  in  other  departments  as  well  as 
State.  Miss  Knight  has  asked  State's  budget 
makers  for  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
to  hire  an  additional  22  persons  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  she 
asked  for  another  24.  A  total  of  64  is  con- 
sidered the  minimum  to  handle  the  ever- 
rising  demand. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  present  travel  boom 
had  been  anticipated.  Total  applicants  for 
passports  in  June  were  36  per  cent  above  June 
a  year  ago.  The  daily  average  is  close  to  12.000. 
riinning  30  per  cent  above  1968.  The  staff  of 
the  Passport  Office  Is  on  a  lO-to-12-hour-a- 
day  schedule  which  Includes  Saturdays.  Espe- 
cially galling  to  Miss  Knight  is  that  the  pass- 
port operation  more  than  pays  its  way.  The 
operating  budget  Is  $5  million,  while  the 
office  takes  in  more  than  $15  million  In  fees. 
The  travel  boom  Is  expected  to  slacken  as 
the  rush  of  summer  trippers  subsides.  The 
plight  of  the  passport  office  Is  evidence  of 
the  urgent  need  for  an  overhaul  of  the  sys- 
tem. Aside  from  the  passport  offices  In  10 
cities,  reliance  has  been  on  Federal  or  state 
courts.  With  clogged  court  calendars  there  Is 
Increasing  reluctance  to  perform  this  func- 
tion. Passport  applicants  complain  of  delays 
of  two  months  or  more. 


The  passport  tangle  Is  only  one  compara- 
tively small  example  of  how  the  narrow 
frame  of  Government  has  been  inadequate 
to  encompass  the  swiftly  expanding  economy 
or  the  rise  In  the  number  of  educated  people 
bent  on  foreign  travel.  Both  high-school  and 
college  students  are  on  the  move  as  never 
before. 

The  expansion  has  been  sparked  by  a 
credit  explosion.  Ever-new  credit  devices  have 
sent  the  debt  total  of  private  individuals 
soaring  to  unprecedented  levels.  How  much 
fly-now,  pay-later  has  contributed,  it  is  too 
early  to  say,  since  this  powerful  appeal 
through  every  advertUlng  medium  Is  fairly 
recent. 

The  total  of  Installment  credit  as  of  May  31 
for  autos.  home  appliances,  television  sets 
and  the  whole  range  of  the  buy-now-and- 
pay-by-the-month  goods  was  an  almost  In- 
credible $91.8  billion.  This  represented  a 
Jump  of  $9.5  billion  in  the  previous  12 
months.  An  added  $2.3  billion  was  outstand- 
ing In  credit-card  and  check-credit  plans. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  real  estate  and 
insurance  loans. 

The  outflow  of  tourist  dollars  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. Various  cures  were  considered  under  the 
Johnson  Administration,  including  taxes  on 
airline  tickets  and  a  limit  Imposed  on  the 
amount  the  tourist  could  spend.  The  travel 
Industry  was  powerful  enough  to  fend  off 
these  remedies  and  now  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration Is  faced  with  the  same  situation  en- 
hanced by  the  travel  boom. 

An  effort  has  been  made  with  limited  suc- 
cess to  offset  the  outflow  by  persuading  for- 
eign visitors  to  come  to  America.  For  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  557.948  for- 
eigners bent  on  either  business  or  pleasure 
came  to  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  In  1968.  It  did 
not  include  nearly  11  million  visits  of  over 
72  hours  by  Canadians  and  a  half  million 
Mexican  visitors.  Measured  against  the  horde 
of  Americans  leaving  by  every  available  plane 
and  ship,  the  offset  is  small. 

A  far  more  serious  side  of  the  narrow  frame 
of  Government  is  the  airport  and  airways 
squeeze.  At  principal  airports  the  over- 
crowding is  intolerable  and  the  air  control- 
lers repeatedly  testify  to  the  hazards  of  hun- 
dreds of  near  misses  in  the  corridors  where 
traffic  is  heaviest.  This  is  without  the  Jumbo 
Jets  to  come  into  service  in  the  fall.  The 
White  House  has  proposed  a  long-range  plan 
calling  for  quick  expansion  and  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  it.  Delay  will  imperil  life  and  limb 
as  well  as  a  major  Industry. 


BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  AND 
THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  aspect  of 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  deploy  Safe- 
guard, that  has  far  too  long  gone  unre- 
marked, is  the  impact  of  the  decision  to 
deploy  on  our  relations  with  our  NATO 
allies!  NATO,  now  in  its  20th  anniversary 
year,  has  recently  come  through  a 
troubled  period,  a  period  marked  both 
by  French  withdrawal  from  the  military 
organization  and  U.S.  neglect  of  serious 
political  issues.  President  Nixon  in  his 
April  10  address  to  the  NATO  ministerial 
correctly  identified  these  concerns  and 
said:  "The  alliance  today  will  be  judged 
by  the  content  of  its  cooperation,  not 
merely  by  its  form."  and  called  upon  all 
NATO  countries  to  "devise  better  means 
of  haimonizing  our  policies." 

Safeguard  proponents  maintain  that 
the  decision  to  deploy  was  welcomed,  or 
at  least  not  objected  to,  by  our  NATO 
aUies.  Proponents  point  to  a  lack  of  offi- 


cial or  unofficial  evidence  to  the  contrary 
to  buttress  their  view. 

In  light  of  this,  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  recent  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Atlantic  Institute  in  Paris 
entitled  "Ballistic  Missile  Defense  and  the 
Alliance."  The  study  weis  authored  by 
Laurence  Martin,  professor  of  war  studies 
at  the  University  of  London  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  Washington  Center  for  For- 
eign Policy  Research  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Professor  Martin  cooperated 
with  a  group  of  25  defense  experts  from 
nine  NATO  countries  in  producing  the 
study.  The  Atlantic  Institute,  which  is- 
sued the  study,  had  as  its  founding  direc- 
tor general  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  among 
the  distinguished  industrial,  political,  and 
intellectual  leaders  on  its  board  of  gov- 
ernors are  Kurt  Birrenbach  of  West  Ger- 
many. Dirk  Stikker  of  the  Netherlands, 
Paul  Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium,  Christian 
Herter,  Jr.,  John  McCloy,  and  Lauris 
Norstad.  of  the  United  States,  and  Manlio 
Brosio.  of  Italy,  currently  serving  as  Sec- 
retary-General of  NATO. 

The  study  concludes  that  while  new- 
technological  developments,  including 
MIRV,  are  upsetting  the  strategic  bal- 
ance Safeguard  is  more  immediately  dis- 
ruptive of  the  accepted  frames  of  stra- 
tegic thought.  With  regard  to  the  Al- 
liance, the  study  states  that  European 
official  and  public  reaction  has  been 
overwhelmingly  hostile  both  to  the  idea 
of  ballistic  missile  defense  and  to  its 
adoption  by  the  United  States  and  con- 
tinues: 

Many  Europeans  regard  it  as  an  attempt 
to  buy  a  superfluous  margin  of  American 
security  at  the  expense  of  Europe,  at  the 
same  time  introducing  a  new  element  of 
Europyean   inferiority  Into  the  Alliance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary and  that  portion  of  the  study  cov- 
ering the  Alliance  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  study  is  50  pages  in  length 
and  is  available  from  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Atlantic  Institute,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows : 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  and  the  Alliance 

BRIEF    summary 

New  developments  In  the  field  cf  arms 
technology  seem  to  upset  what  seemed  to  be 
a  relatively  stable  strategic  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers.  While  the  multi- 
ple individually  targetable  re-entry  vehicle 
(MIRV)  is  likely  to  compel  new  strategic  cal- 
culations. Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (BMD) 
is  more  immediately  disruptive  of  the  ac- 
cepted frames  of  strategic  thought. 

Professor  Martin's  paper  analyses  the  ef- 
fects the  deployment  of  an  American  BMD 
system  could  have  both  on  the  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  It  points  out  that  the  two  powers 
are  deploying  BMD  on  very  dlferent  patterns: 
the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  provide  some 
protection  for  her  population  against  at- 
tacks by  the  United  States,  whereas  the  U.S. 
has  shifted  emphasis  from  an  attempt  to 
afford  protection  against  China  to  improving 
the  defense  of  the  U.S.  land-based  intercon- 
tinental missile  against  Soviet  attacks. 

While  it  does  not  automatically  follow  that 
BMD  entails  a  new  arms  race.  It  may  well 
invite   a   further   Improvement   of   offensive 
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weapons  by  which  BMD  might  be  overcome: 
there  are  strong  arguments  to  suggest  that 
BMD  cannot  offer  anything  approaching  Im- 
munity. Furthermore,  these  new  technologies 
might  complicate  attempts  to  limit  the  level 
of  strategic  armaments,  make  arms  control 
measures  still  more  difficult  and  at  the  same 
time  breach  the  political  requirements  of 
equal  sacrifice  laid  down  by  non-nuclear 
powers  as  a  condition  of  their  signing  the 
nonproUferatlon  treaty. 

Nevertheless  there  Is  a  case  for  BMD  and 
It  seems  that  argument  over  the  merits  of 
this  particular  technological  possibility  has 
been  allowed  to  obscure  the  more  funda- 
mental requirements  of  strategic  stability. 

The  European  reaction  to  BMD  has  on  the 
whole  been  unfavourable,  the  argument 
weighing  most  heavily  against  BMD  being 
that  It  accelerates  the  arms  race  and  thus 
it  will  worsen  East-West  political  relations. 
Many  Europeans  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to 
buy  a  superfluous  margin  of  American  secu- 
rity at  the  expense  of  Europe,  at  the  same 
time  introducing  a  new  element  of  European 
inferiority  into  the  Alliance.  The  author  sees 
very  little  likelihood  in  a  "European  BMD" 
coming  off.  the  main  obstacles  being  finan- 
cial and  p>oUUcal.  In  his  view  a  BMD  deploy- 
ment by  tlML  superpowers  could  prove  a  de- 
cisive political  blow  to  the  two  small  nuclear 
forces  of  Britain  and  Prance.  Prom  a  strictly 
technical  view,  however,  it  is  not  yet  clear 
that  these  forces  will  become  Ineffective. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  BMD  will 
undermine  the  Alliance.  Current  technologi- 
cal developments  do,  however,  afford  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  reassess  the  strategic 
basis  of  the  Alliance  in  general  and  the 
future  of  Etiropean  nuclear  power  in  par- 
ticular. The  new  American  Government 
should  ask  Itself  whether  the  hostility  of 
the  United  States  to  European  nuclear  forces 
in  recent  years  should  not  be  replaced  by  a 
more  constructive  effort  to  build  them  safely 
Into  the  common  structure  of  Western  de- 
terrence. 
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BMD    AND    THE    WESTERN    ALLIANCE 

The  European  reaction 
Informed  discussion  of  BMD  in  Western 
Europe  has  been  confined  to  very  limited 
circles,  although  some  generalized  and  occa- 
sionally sensationalized  treatment  has  been 
afforded  the  subject  in  the  popular  press. 
Such  official  and  public  reaction  as  there  has 
been  has  taken  an  overwhelmingly  hostile 
attitude  t)oth  to  the  idea  of  BMD  and  to 
adoption  of  it  by  the  United  States.  In 
1965-66,  when  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
network  was  confirmed  and  the  possibility 
of  American  emulation  became  real,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  attempted  to  take 
something  of  a  lead  in  establishing  a  Euro- 
pean viewpoint.  The  American  announce- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system  came  as  a  con- 
siderable shock  to  those  Europeans  who  had 
begun  to  feel  they  were  having  some  influ- 
ence upon  debate  in  the  United  States.  This 
announcement  was,  in  fact,  not  one  of  the 
happier  pieces  of  American  alliance  manage- 
ment for,  by  being  made  without  previous 
consultation  only  a  few  days  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  NATO  nuclear  planning  group,  it 
appeared  as  an  affront  casting  doubt  on  the 
whole   concept  of   con6ulta.tlon.  The  omis- 


sion seems  to  have  been  Intentional,  reflect- 
ing a  correct  anticipation  that  Ehiropean 
reaction  would  be  unfavourable,  and  that 
extended  debate  could  do  nothing  to  bring 
consensus  but  might  very  well  reinforce  the 
already  heated  controversy  within  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  timing  and  style  of 
the  announcement  did  nothing  to  alleviate 
the  misgivings  of  Europeans  at  perceiving 
yet  another  aspect  of  their  fate  held  in  hands 
patently  t>eyond  their  control. 

Europe's  negative  response  is  typical  of  a 
paradoxical  attitude  to  American  strategy, 
in  which  anxiety  at  the  least  sign  of  Amer- 
ican wealcness  and  inflrmity  of  purpose  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  readiness  to  denounce 
American  plans  and  behaviour  as  provocative 
This  paradox  is  partly  to  be  explained  no 
doubt  by  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  dif- 
ferent individual  and  factional  voices  which 
are  raised  in  varying  circumstances.  But 
there  are  other  and  more  significant  reasons 
for  the  phenomenon.  The  chief,  perhaps,  is 
that  NATO  has  never  devised  or  been  will- 
ing to  pay  for  a  strategy  for  fighting  a  war 
in  a  way  that  can  offer  much  prospect  of 
survival  to  Western  Eurojje.  Europe  thus  both 
depends  upon  and  fears  American  deterrent 
{X)wer.  As  a  consequence  E^^rope  has  been 
overwhelmingly  more  attracted  to  strategies 
for  deterring  wars  than  for  fighting  them. 

Success  in  deterrence  is  always,  and  for 
everyone,  preferable  to  fighting  a  defensive 
war,  because  it  promises  a  complete  absence 
of  damage  or  casualties.  But  for  Europe  such 
success  is  vital,  for  in  general  war  Europe 
is  open  both  to  devastation  by  the  large 
nuclear  forces  the  Soviet  Union  maintains 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  to  being  over- 
run by  the  Red  Army.  Thus  Europe  has  great 
aversion  to  conditions  of  tension  under  which 
the  outbreak  of  war  appears  very  possible  and 
also  to  periods  of  relaxation  if  they  result 
in  an  apparently  reduced  American  determi- 
nation to  oppose  the  Soviet  Union's  designs. 
At  least  at  first  sight,  BMD  seems  to  be 
entirely  concerned  with  fighting  wars  rather 
than  with  deterrence.  This  has  assured  it  a 
chilly  reception  in  Europe,  similar  to  that 
accorded  Mr.  McNamara's  advocacy  of  flexible 
responses  involving  provision  of  capacity 
to  sustain  a  prolonged  conventional  engage- 
ment in  Europe.  Concomitantly,  the  recent 
period  of  sustained  detente  bred  optimistic 
reassessments  of  the  soiu'ces  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  conduct,  embracing  a  spate  of  re- 
visionist history  of  the  origins  of  the  Cold 
War,  and  thereby  strengthened  the  never 
wholly  absent  belief  that  much  of  what 
passed  for  Soviet  hostility  was  largely  a  nerv- 
ous response  to  Western  pressure.  Such  an 
attitude  was  particularly  conducive  to  fears 
that  Western  military  policies  of  strength 
would  be  merely  counterproductive,  and  thus 
encouraged  receptlveness  to  the  charge  that 
BMD  would  stimulate  the  arms  race. 

To  this  endemically  hypercritical  attitude 
to  American  strategy  a  number  of  special 
European  considerations  doubtless  contrib- 
ute. There  is  a  certain  amount  of  "sour 
grapes"  about  policies  which  Europeans  can- 
not afford.  In  the  case  of  BMD  this  feeling 
may  reinforce  the  general  sense  of  falling 
behind  in  military  technology.  The  field  of 
nuclear  weapons  Is  an  especially  sensitive 
one  because  of  European  dependence  on  a 
type  of  military  endeavour  In  which  Europe 
is  at  best  a  marginal  participant.  NATO's 
elaborate  mechanisms  for  nuclear  consulta- 
tion testify  to  the  trou'ole  this  asymmetry  in 
the  alliance  can  breed.  An  American  pro- 
gramme of  BMD  against  the  Soviet  Union 
would,  unless  precautions  are  taken,  add  yet 
another  instance  of  European  inferiority  and 
subordination  in  the  critical  areas  of  na- 
tional security. 

Thus  a  variety  of  peculiarly  European  cir- 
cumstances disposes  Europeans  to  accept 
the  negative  view  of  BMD  expressed  by  its 
American  critics.  The  argument  weighing 
most  heavily  In  the  general  Etiropean  oppo- 


sition is  that  BMD,  by  accelerating  the  arms 
race,  will  worsen  East-West  political  rela- 
tions. Still  the  chief  focus  of  East-West  con- 
frontation, Europe  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  state  of  tension.  Anjrthing  which  may 
tend  to  worsen  East-West  relations  is  par- 
ticularly deplored  because  of  the  hopes  bred 
in  Western  Europe  over  the  past  two  or  three 
years  that  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union's  out- 
look were  about  to  permit  a  much  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  in  political  relations 
within  Europe  Itself.  Thus  BMD  could  be 
presented  as  Imperiling  a  prospect  In  which 
Europe  had  a  more  direct  Interest  than  the 
United  States.  While  Europeans  know,  of 
course,  of  the  Soviet  Union's  investment  in 
BMD,  the  impKJSsiblllty  of  acting  so  directly 
upon  Russian  as  upon  American  policy  pro- 
duces the  usual  and  not  unnatural  Euro- 
pean tendency  to  minimize  the  conduct  ol 
the  USSR  as  a  consideration  that  should  in- 
fluence the  United  States  or  Justify  American 
imitations. 

The  decision  to  design  Sentinel  as  a  defence 
against  China  was  not  well  calculated  to  win 
favour  in  Europe.  There  has  been  a  long- 
standing divergence  between  European  and 
American  views  about  the  proper  policy  to 
pursue  towards  Communist  China  and  an 
established  tendency  for  Europeans  to  regard 
American  fears  as  hysterical  and  dangerous. 
While  European  optimism  about  the  result.s 
of  an  amiable  policy  towards  China  has 
suffered  some  disillusionment  in  recent  years, 
the  Vietnam  war  has  done  at  least  as  much 
to  reinforce  lack  of  faith  in  American  Judg- 
ment regarding  Asia.  Being  accustomed  lo 
life  under  the  shadow  of  nearby  Russian 
power,  many  Europeans  regard  American 
fears  of  China's  embryonic  nuclear  force  as 
exaggerated  and  fall  to  see  why  deterrence 
by  offensive  weapons  should  not  work  in 
this  case  also.  Thus  the  dangers  that  are 
thought  to  arise  from  BMD  deployment  seem 
to  be  incurred  for  no  good  reason.  As  many 
of  the  dangers  most  vividly  envisaged  in 
Europe  naturally  affect  chiefly  European  con- 
cerns, it  was  easy  to  regard  Sentinel  as  an 
attempt  to  buy  a  superfluous  margin  of 
American  security  at  the  expense  of  Europe. 
In  the  instance  of  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  else- 
where, there  lias  been  a  long  history  of  Euro- 
pean complaints  that  the  United  States  en- 
dangers vital  interests  at  the  heart  of  the 
power  balance  in  Europe  for  much  lesser 
purposes  in  Asia. 

The  American  plan  to  build  BMD  against 
China  also  served  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
credibility  of  the  American  deterrent  as  u 
protection  of  the  Europeans  from  Russian 
attack.  For,  goes  the  argument,  if  the  United 
States  has  come  to  doubt  Its  capacity  to 
deter  the  Chinese,  it  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  up  to  the  much  more  ter- 
rible power  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf 
of  others.  This  argument  falls  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  different  stakes  that  might  be 
at  issue  in  a  confrontation.  Most  Europeans 
are  confident  that  Europe  is  a  more  vital  in- 
terest to  America  than  most  Asian  countries. 
Nevertheless  the  rapid  growth  of  Soviet 
striking  power  may  well  reopen  the  old 
doubts  in  NATO  about  the  credibility  of 
American  nuclear  guarantees.  This  debate, 
though  dear  to  the  hearts  of  academic  stu- 
dents of  strategy  and  to  a  few  official  build- 
ers of  designs  both  grand  and  small,  has 
never  actually  disrupted  the  alliance.  But  its 
ups  and  downs,  the  degree  of  faith  and  sus- 
picion, certainly  affect  the  level  of  political 
and  military  cohesion  within  NATO,  while 
the  possibility  of  some  truly  disruptive  de- 
gree of  mistrust  cannot  be  ruled  out  entirely. 
At  the  present  time,  moreover,  the  Issue  of 
the  strategic  balance  is  entangled  with  the 
erratic  move  towards  "flexible  response."  a 
concept  which  is  Itself  evoked  by  the 
deteriorating  nuclear  balance — deteriorating, 
that  is,  from  the  American  near  monopoly 
of  the  early  fifties — and  which  Is  sufficiently 
disturbing  to   allied   confidence   as   to   have 


evoked  a  series  of  nervous  paraphrases  for  Its 
terminology. 

Thus  It  is  possible  to  depict  American  In- 
terest in  BMD  as  evidence  of  timidity  in  the 
face  of  growing  Soviet  strength,  as  the  often- 
heralded  age  of  American  vulnerability 
flnally  dawns  in  reality.  BMD  could  be  seen 
as  part  of  a  retreat  into  a  nuclear  Portress 
America.  The  official  Justification  for  Sen- 
tinel ought,  of  course,  to  suggest  another  in- 
terpretation: that  a  defended  United  States 
could  afford  to  be  more  staunch  in  defence 
of  its  allies.  Now  that  Safeguard  has  suc- 
ceeded Sentinel  one  could  argue  that  It 
does  not  affect  American  vulnerability 
enough  to  raise  such  fundamental  questions 
about  the  reliability  of  the  United  States  as 
an  ally  and  should  be  welcomed  as  at  least  a 
small  addition  to  the  potency  of  American 
retaliatory  forces.  But  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
European  opinion  makes  such  subtle 
distinctions.  The  general  if  erroneous  Im- 
pression that  BMD  is  always  a  matter  of  de- 
fending population  Is  reinforced  by  the  sus- 
picion that  a  defence  of  population  is  the 
ultimate  American  purpose,  whatever  Justi- 
fication  may   be   advanced   in   the   interim. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  logical 
connection  between  the  adoption  of  BMD 
and  a  disengagement  of  American  power 
from  Europe.  While  BMD  might  form  part 
of  the  array  of  forces  with  which  the  United 
States  retreated  into  her  continental  fortress, 
it  might  as  easily  be  part  of  the  arsenal  with 
which  the  United  States  tried  to  maintain 
her  position  in  Europe.  Any  temptation  to 
disengage  from  Europe  would  presumably 
arise  from  the  perception  of  Russian  power 
and  the  risks  of  opposing  it  rather  than  from 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  mode  of  de- 
fence. 

Whatever  the  role  of  BMD  In  American 
policy,  it  remains  possible  that  were  the  day 
to  come  when  the  United  States,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  were  covered  by  a  supposedly 
not  ineffective  defence,  and  Europ>e  was  not, 
the  resultant  sense  of  nakedness  would  be 
qualitatively  different  from  that  experienced 
now.  It  Is  true  that  Europe  has  been  almost 
totally  vulnerable  since  the  late  forties,  while 
for  much  of  this  period  the  United  States 
was  virtually  Immune  from  attack.  But  there 
is  a  big  psychological  difference  between  be- 
ing unprotected  because  technology  can  sug- 
gest no  answers  and  remaining  so  out  of 
poverty  and  disunity.  At  the  very  least  a 
new  asymmetry  and  Instance  of  European 
inferiority  would  be  Introduced  into  the  alli- 
ance. 

There  is  also  the  \mpleasant  suggestion 
that  when  both  superpowers  had  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  defence  they  would  be 
tempted  to  place  a  higher  hostage  value  on 
each  other's  half  of  Europe  and  might  con- 
duct nuclear  or  conventional  wars  more  free- 
ly on  European  territory,  either  for  want  of 
nny  other  strategy  or  because  their  fear  of 
the  consequences  would  be  much  reduced. 
The  possibility  of  nuclear  war  at  Europe's 
expense  has  frequently  been  mooted,  as.  for 
example,  in  the  debate  over  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  While  such  a  development  is  not 
impossible,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  what 
rational  purposes  would  be  served  by  such 
combat  or  whether — leaving  on  one  side  the 
rather  unrealistically  high  levels  of  effective- 
ness Implied  for  the  defences — would  really 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  such  a  course. 
Indeed,  it  might  well  be  that  Interest  In 
Europe  as  a  hostage  would  be  much  reduced 
by  a  greatly  increased  sense  of  domestic  se- 
curity for  the  superpowers.  It  would  then  be 
important  to  Europe  that  American  disin- 
terest did  not  outpace  Russian  before  Europe 
was  ready  to  do  more  in  its  own  defense. 

BMD  for  Europe 

History  suggests  that  if  the  superpowers 

acquired    defences    denied    to    Europe,    the 

European  nations  would  learn  to  accept  It 

without   much   fuss,   as   thej  have   learned 


to  become  resigned  to  other  indications  of 
their  secondary  status.  Their  preoccupation 
with  deterrence  and  their  lack  of  faith  in  de- 
fence would  tend  to  support  such  an  adjust- 
ment. But  it  is  only  natural  that  the  pro- 
vision of  BMD  for  Western  Europe  has  al- 
ready been  proposed.  Officially,  NATO  has  dis- 
cussed such  a  proposal  and  dismissed  it  as 
unnecessary  and  impractical  for  the  moment. 
Other  voices  have  suggested  that  It  would 
be  both  desirable  and  attainable. 

There  are  few  hard  targets  in  Europe  and 
little  prospect  of  any  substantial  number  ap- 
pearing. BMD  In  Europe  must  therefore  mean 
defence  of  population.  Indeed,  no  other  pur- 
pose seems  remotely  likely  to  inspire  suf- 
ficient enthusiasm  to  produce  the  money.  Al- 
though there  Is  much  argument  about  It,  the 
technical  problem  of  defending  Western  Eu- 
rope against  long-range  missile  attack  Is 
probably  not  Insurmountable.  Warning- 
times  would  be  less,  but  the  Intermediate- 
range  missiles  chiefly  Involved  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  present  pattern  of  attack  are  some- 
what easier  to  intercept  than  interconti- 
nental missiles  because  they  have  a  slower 
re-entry  speed.  The  concentration  of  popula- 
tion In  some  areas  of  Europe  might  facili- 
tate rather  than  imp^ede  defence.  According 
to  one  expert,  the  task  of  mitigating  dam- 
age to  Ehirojje  by  a  missile  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  no  more  daunting 
than  that  of  coping  with  the  threat  by  air- 
craft. 

This  observation  may  be  correct  but  It 
also  uncovers  the  prime  obstacle  to  strategic 
defence  for  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union's  bases 
are  so  close  to  Western  Europe  that  she 
would  enjoy  a  wide  range  of  alternative  ways 
of  wreaking  destruction  if  the  use  of  bal- 
listic missiles  were  obstructed.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  really  great  strides 
in  defensive  technology  against  mlssUee 
might  stimulate  other  methods  of  delivery 
In  the  superpower  confrontation.  In  Europe 
these  alternatives  already  exist  In  abundance. 
With  aircraft,  cruise  missiles,  tactical  mis- 
siles and  the  possibility  of  retargeting 
ICBM's,  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  massive 
overkill  capacity  against  Eurofje.  Thus  the 
rewards  of  BMD  appear  to  he  even  more 
dubious  in  Eurojje  than  elsewhere.  The  Euro- 
f>ean  belief  that  if  war  comes  it  will  bring 
virtually  unmltigable  consequences,  will 
make  it  necessary  to  produce  very  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  efficiency  of  BMD  in  Eu- 
rope if  It  Is  to  be  taken  seriously.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  European  indifference  can 
never  be  overcome  if  technology  makes  great 
strides  and  the  superpowers  testify  to  this  by 
massive  deployment. 

Even  if  BJilD  in  Europe  came  to  be 
thought  desirable,  the  impediments  to  Its 
realization  would  be  formidable.  Not  the 
least  of  these  would  be  financial.  Although 
the  United  States  has  studied  such  ideas  as  a 
seaborne  BMD  system  that  might,  in  certain 
forms,  afford  a  degree  of  mobile  protection 
for  others,  the  main  burden  would  pre- 
sumably fall  on  Europe.  Even  with  generous 
American  technical  assistance  to  spare 
Ehirope  development  costs,  the  expense  of  a 
BMD  network  Is  probably  far  beyond  the 
sums  European  nations  are  currently  in- 
clined to  devote  to  defence,  esp>ecially  as 
BMD  would  no^  necessarily  have  priority  If 
some  crisis  loosened  the  purse-strings  for 
military  purposes.  The  most  practical  ap- 
proach would  be  to  see  what  could  be  built 
for  a  set  sum  within  the  accustomed  scale  of 
NATO  endeavours.  It  might,  for  example, 
be  possible  to  build  a  single  Spartan  site 
centrally  located  to  afford  as  wide  a  thin 
defence  of  Western  Europ>e  as  the  range 
would  allow.  Whether  this  would  have  much 
military  effectiveness  or  would  go  very  far  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  think 
BMD  necessary  in  Europe  seems  doubtful. 
But  this  is  probably  the  proper  order  of 
magnitude  with  which  to  consider  the 
prospects  In  Europe. 


For  financial,  technical  and  political  rea- 
sons, any  BMD  in  Europ>e  ought  to  be  ap- 
proached on  a  co-operative  basis.  This  pre- 
sents problems  of  its  own.  Arrangements  for 
control  might  be  more  tractable  than  in  the 
case  of  propKJsed  Joint  offensive  forces  be- 
cause the  occasion  for  use  would  be  a  nu- 
clear attack  on  E^urop>e.  This  contingency 
has  given  little  trouble  even  in  establishing 
the  NATO  guidelines  for  retaliation  by  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons.  Even  so,  there 
would  remain  some  taxing  problems.  In  the 
United  States  the  allocation  of  defence 
to  specific  areas  was  solved  by  providing  this 
defence  everywhere.  This  would  probably 
be  lmp>os6ible  In  Europe  and  the  necessary 
decisions  to  include  or  exclude  populated 
areas  could  be  expected  to  provide  ample 
ground  for  controversy.  In  the  American 
debate  about  a  thicker  defence  involving 
close-point  defence  of  p>articular  cities,  the 
latent  controversy  was  amply  revealed. 
Moreover,  the  positioning  of  defensive  weap- 
ons arouses  fears  about  attraction  of  en- 
emy fire,  besides  taking  up  valuable  real 
estate  and  establishing  an  unwelcome  re- 
minder of  unpleasant  possibilities.  All  such 
disputes  would  assume  an  additional  sharp- 
ness in  an  international  setting. 

Nor  can  the  problem  of  control  be  finally 
dismissed.  Even  though  the  decision  on  use 
may  appear  a  relatively  easy  one,  as  such 
matters  go.  none  who  have  watched  European 
efforts  at  Joint  military  endeavour  can  un- 
derestimate the  capacity  for  disagreement 
over  strategic  and  military  management,  es- 
pecially when  large  sums  of  money  are  In- 
volved. The  presence  of  Germany  constitutes 
an  additional  complication  because  the 
BMD  systems  would  almost  certainly  require 
nuclear  warheads.  Such  non-nuclear  systems 
as  have  been  suggested  appear  Impractical  for 
reasons  which  include  excessive  cost.  They 
are  therefore  unlikely  candidates  for  Eu- 
ropean employment,  however  much  they 
would  relax  political  constraints. 

With  nuclear  warheads  Involved,  the  Ger- 
man role  would  become  of  great  concern  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  Germany's  allies,  and  to 
Germany  herself.  It  would  be  possible  to  de- 
sign a  method  of  control  that  kept  inde- 
pendent national  decisions  by  Germany  re- 
mote from  the  heart  of  the  defensive  system 
and  still  satisfy  Germany's  security  require- 
ments. Equally,  It  would  be  feasible  to  de- 
sign the  physical  components  of  the  de- 
fence so  that  they  would  only  be  used  for  de- 
fence. Warheads  can  be  made  to  work  only  In 
the  ascent,  above  certain  altitudes  or  in  de- 
fined geographical  areas.  Yet  even  so  It  would 
be  difficult  to  eliminate  all  suspicions  that 
the  BMD  system  was  a  backdoor  to  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  by  Germany,  perhaps 
the  more  dangerous  for  being  sufficiently  in- 
nocuous in  appearance  to  disarm  really 
powerful  reactions.  Thus  the  requirement 
for  design  of  a  control  system  is  more  rigor- 
ous than  it  would  appear  at  first  sight,  for  it 
must  not  only  prevent  abuse  but  also  provide 
conspicuous  proof  of  this  to  a  suspicious 
audience.  The  political  climate  may  well 
change,  Germany  become  less  suspect  or 
Europe  less  solicitous  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
feelings,  but  for  the  immediate  future  the 
problem  of  control  and  Germany's  relation 
to  it  appears  a  real  one. 

BMD  and  the  European  deterrents 

In  so  far  as  BMD  may  be  thought  to  offer 
the  superpowers  immunity  from  attack  by 
lesser  nuclear  powers,  as  was  once  the  hop>e 
of  the  United  States  In  relation  to  China, 
it  casts  great  doubt  upon  the  future  of  Eu- 
rope's own  national  nuclear  forces.  Indeed, 
not  a  few  American  proponents  of  BMD  see 
the  adoption  of  a  "high  posture"  of  arma- 
ment by  the  superpowers  as  the  most  effec- 
tive of  antiprollferatlon  strategies,  pricing 
small  fry  out  of  the  nuclear  business.  Thus 
Soviet  BMD  would  serve  a  longstanding  pur- 
pose   pursued    by    many    American    i)oUcy- 
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makers  ever  since  1946:  the  elimination  of 
Independent  centres  of  nuclear  power  In  the 
West.  Such  an  achievement  would  be  wel- 
comed by  some  as  a  simple  measure  of  arms 
control,  by  others  as  the  consolidation  of 
American  dominance  over  aspects  of  strategic 
relations  that  could  Involve  the  United 
Rtates  In  major  catastrophe  against  her 
will. 

So  far.  statements  from  the  Soviet  Union 
have  paid  little  if  any  attention  to  the  lesser 
nuclear  powers  as  an  argument  for  BMD. 
This  may  imply  lack  of  respect  for  the  small 
forces  or  a  conviction  that  they  are  so  much 
a  part  of  a  unified  Western  threat  as  to  re- 
quire no  special  consideration.  Biit  quite  ob- 
viously a  growing  BMD  system  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  pose  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  small  forces  of  missiles,  supported  by 
weak  technological  and  economic  resources, 
long  before  it  would  succeed  in  shutting  out 
the  United  States.  Irrespective  of  the  advent 
of  BMD.  the  future  of  the  European  nuclear 
forces  is  ,|n  doubt  for  both  political  and 
financial  reasons.  The  cost  of  creating  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  strains  the  limited  re- 
sources which  European  states  are  willing  to 
make  available.  These  costs  were  Just  man- 
ageable 4n-  Britain  and  Prance  when  tech- 
noJogy  seemed  to  promise  a  plateau  upon 
which  a  generation  of  missiles  might  remain 
effective  for  a  long  time.  Even  then  mere 
wear  and  tear  would  have  presented  a  prob- 
lem of  replacement.  All  these  difBcultles  are 
compounded  now  that  technolog>'  is  unmis- 
takably seen  to  be  still  on  the  move.  The 
French  nuclear  forces,  yet  to  come  into  seri- 
ous existence,  have  encountered  well-publi- 
cised troubles  In  development  and  appear 
very  vulnerable  to  the  shifting  stresses  of 
the  political  and  economic  situation  in 
Prance.  Official  policy  in  Britain,  while  main- 
taining research  and  development,  at  present 
holds  out  little  concrete  promise  of  new  gen- 
erations of  weapons  to  follow  the  Polaris  A  3 
now  coming  Into  service.  Heavily  dependent 
on  American  assistance  as  they  are.  the 
British  nuclear  forces  will  be  much  affected 
by  the  future  of  Anglo-American  nuclear  re- 
lations. The  way  forward  for  Europe  so  far 
as  finance  and  technology  are  concerned  is 
clearly  a  co-operative  European  venture.  But 
political  obstfcles  to  this  are  formidable. 

With  the  existing  European  nuclear  pro- 
grammes so  delicately  poised,  a  new  element 
like  BMD  could  well  prove  a  decisive  blow. 
Whatever  the  strictly  technical  implication 
of  BMD.  it  forms  the  kind  of  talking  point 
around  which  political  positions  are  often 
taken.'  Yet  if  European  powers  wished  to 
stay  in  the  nuclear  business,  it  is  far  from 
evident  that  BMD  need  prevent  them  in 
practice. 

The  Soviet  Union's  defensive  network  poses 
little  difficulty  Its  technical  quality  is  prob- 
ably not  high  and  Its  coverage  Is  so  limited 
that  the  small  European  forces  need  not  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  valuable  targets.  If  the  So- 
viet Union  undertakes  a  general  deployment, 
the  process  must  take  some  time,  although 
careful  preparation  for  upgrading  existing 
systems  might  shorten  this.  Moerover.  if  Eu- 
ropean capacity  to  develop  penetration  aids 
is  less  than  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  negligible.  Only  the  device  of  massive 
saturation  attacks  seems  In  principle  beyond 
Europe's  reach.  The  existing  British  force, 
and  the  French  one  when  it  materializes, 
thus  seem  likely  to  remain  a  factor  to  reckon 
with  into  the  medium-term  future.  It  must 
be  recalled,  after  all.  that  the  exist- 
ing British  force  Is  far  more  potent  than 
that  which  China  Is  likely  to  possess  for  sev- 


'  It  Is  not  at  all  obvious  that  BMD  Is  a 
more  dire  blow  to  small  missile  forces  than 
modern  Soviet  air  defence  has  been  to  small 
bomber  forces.  The  prevalence  of  assertions 
that  it  is  may  reflect  changed  American  atti- 
tudes to  independent  nuclear  forces  as  much 
as  technological  prospects. 


eral  years,  yet  this  has  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce alarmist  reactions  In  the  United  States. 
Admittedly  the  geopolitical  context  Is  vastly 
different,  but  the  conclusion  remains  that 
the  European  forces  are  not  militarily  neg- 
ligible, whatever  their  political  significance. 

There  is.  however,  yet  another  card  for 
Europe  to  play  Were  the  European  powers 
determined  to  maintain  some  nuclear  capa- 
bility against  the  Soviet  Union  yet  dubious 
of  the  continued  efficiency  of  their  long- 
range  missiles,  they  could  concentrate  upon 
exploiting  precisely  that  geographical  pro- 
pinquity to  the  Soviet  Union  from  which 
their  own  vulnerability  arises.  Although 
anti-aircraft  defence  is  likely  to  make  great 
strides  in  the  next  few  years.  It  will  scarcely 
attain  perfection.  The  effort  to  establish  bet- 
ter air  defences  will  be  particularly  taxing 
for  the  Soviet  Union  if  undertaken  along 
with  a  full-scale  attempt  at  BMD.  Thus  the 
European  powers  could  provide  themselves 
with  a  full  range  of  aircraft,  cruise  missiles 
and  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles  to  ex- 
ploit types  of  delivery  not  primary  to  the 
main  Soviet-American  contest,  some  of  which 
might  also  be  of  use  in  the  task  of  local 
European  defence. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  European  nuclear 
forces  will  have  to  be  debated  in  a  much 
wider  context  than  can  be  explored  here. 
Preliminary  consideration  does  not  suggest. 
however,  that  those  types  of  BMD  that  can 
be  foreseen  now  should  dictate  a  European 
decision  to  abandon  nuclear  efforts  If  they 
otherwise  seem  to  serve  useful  purposes.  The 
evaluation  of  these  purposes  will  presumably 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
other  arrangements  made.  especiaJly  within 
the  Western  alliance,  to  ensure  the  security 
of  Europe.  With  American  v-ulnerablllty  high, 
with  elevated  tension  In  Europe  and  yet 
with  ambiguous  signs  of  bilateral  Soviet- 
American  arrangements  on  nuclear  ques- 
tions, the  present  hardly  seems  the  time  for 
Europe  to  relinqul£h  its  nuclear  option  on 
the  future. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  BMD  may  rein- 
force the  arguments  for  European  nuclear 
forces.  If.  for  instance,  the  view  should  gain 
ground  that,  once  protected  and  facing  an 
enemy  protected  by  BMD.  the  superpowers 
would  be  tempted  to  adopt  strategies  of  con- 
trolled nuclear  warfare  executed  by  limited 
nuclear  action  in  Europe.  European  nuclear 
forces  might  acquire  purposes  more  plausible 
than  a  crude  deterrence  of  aggression.  For 
even  if  it  Is  thought  Implausible  that  the 
European  powers  would  ever  Initiate  nuclear 
strikes  in  reaction  to  diplomatic  pressure  or 
conventional  Invasion,  because  of  the  cat- 
astrophic retaliation  this  would  bring  on 
them,  it  would  be  another  matter  to  threaten 
such  action  as  retaliation  for  any  employment 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  superpowers 
which,  though  limited  for  them,  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  local  nations.  In  other  words, 
it  might  be  useful  to  be  able  to  break  any 
rules  which  the  superpowers  tried  to  observe 
in  their  own  Interest  at  European  expanse. 
The  Earopean  nuclear  force  would  be  ex- 
ploiting the  superpowers'  own  interest  In 
reiraining  from  the  full-scale  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  so  ss  to  make  the  otherwise  over- 
whelmingly outnumbered  European  forces 
politically  effective.  As  an  American  analyst 
has  put  It:  "the  role  of  allied  strategic 
forces — British  or  French  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines, for  example — looks  very  different 
when  the  advantages  of  preserving  weapons 
are  commensurate  with  the  advantages  of 
expending  them." 

A  strategy  of  this  kind  might  be  held  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  no  flrst-use  doctrine  and 
reserved  for  retaliation  for  nuclear  acts  on 
Western  European  territory.  This  might  both 
reduce  the  provocatlveness  of  the  posture  and 
facilitate  solution  of  the  problem  of  control. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  European 
venture  is  open  to  objections  and  that  his- 
tory may   well  take  another  course.   But   it 


seems  very  possible  that  the  advent  of  BMD  is 
going  to  stimulate  a  fresh  look  at  many 
strategic  questions  that  once  appeared  safely 
disposed  of  in  the  trans-Atlant.c  debate. 


ABM:    THE    BEST    OR    THE    WORST 
ALTERNATIVE? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
number  of  colloquies  recently  on  the 
Safeguard  ABM.  vaiious  Senators  have 
discussed  whether  the  ABM  is  'provoca- 
tive" to  the  Soviets,  and  whether  alter- 
natives to  the  ABM  would  be  equally, 
more  or  less  'provocative.  '  These  al- 
ternatives include  further  hardening  of 
our  missile  sites:  increasing  the  number 
of  ICBM's:  increasing  the  number  of 
Polaris  Poseidon  submarines:  dispersing 
our  intercontinental  bombers:  and  other 
more  advanced  steps. 

During  these  discussions,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  some  of  us  who  oppose  the 
ABM  recommend  instead  that  we  deploy 
one  or  more  of  these  alternatives.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out — quite  correctly,  in  my 
view — that  th*s  is  not  so.  What  we  have 
said,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  if  at  some 
point  over  the  next  few  years  the  Soviet 
or  Chinese  threat  to  our  retaliatory 
forces  becomes  real — as  opposed  to  pro- 
jected— these  alternatives  would  provide 
us  ample  time  to  react  to  guarantee  the 
viability  of  our  second-strike  forces. 

We  should  not  dwell  too  long  on 
whether  the  ABM  is  "provocative."  Any- 
thing which  shifts  the  balance  of  stra- 
tegic power  is  provocative,  in  the  sense 
that  it  calls  for  a  response  by  the  other 
side  to  seek  to  restore  the  balance.  Thus, 
whether  we  call  a  particular  weapons 
system  "defensive"  or  "offensive"  has  as 
much  actual  relevance  to  the  dynamics 
of  the  anns  race  as  whether  we  called 
the  Pentagon  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  Department  of  Offense. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  alterna- 
tives to  Safeguard  which  merits  exami- 
nation. This  is  the  military  effectiveness 
of  the  altei'natives.  If,  for  example,  we 
were  to  decide  to  add  a  few  more  Polaris 
submarines,  in  heu  of  deploying  the 
ABM,  the  dollar  cost  would  be  far  less. 
We  must  also  know,  however,  before  we 
decided  to  take  this  step,  what  the  effect 
of  the  additional  submarines  would  be 
upon  the  strength  of  our  retaliatory 
force,  vis-a-vis  the  deployment  of  our 
ABM. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  these  meas- 
urements of  the  military  effectiveness  of 
the  various  altei'native  v.eapons  systems 
without  using  computers,  because  the 
measurements  involve  balancing  thou- 
sands of  variables.  As  a  result,  most  of 
the  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  various 
alternative  weapons  systems  remain  the 
province  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Recently,  however,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  narrative  analysis 
of  one  such  computer  analysis.  This  anal- 
yses was  prepared  by  a  student  at  MIT. 
Mr.  Peter  Peckarsky,  using  unclassified 
material,  and  I  think  it  merits  study  by 
all  of  us  interested  in  the  ABM. 

His  conclusion  is  significant:  that  of 
four  alternative  ways  of  meeting  a  hy- 
pothetical Soviet  move  toward  a  first- 
strike  force,  the  Safeguard  ABM  is  the 
worst.  I  should  emphasize  that  this  con- 


clusion is  not  an  intuitive,  educated 
guess;  rather,  it  is  a  carefully  drawn 
conclusion  based  on  facts.  In  carrying 
out  his  analysis,  Mr.  Peckarsky  makes 
a  series  of  assumptions  which  give  Safe- 
guard more  effectiveness  than  it  actu- 
ally has,  while  concurrently  overstating 
the  Soviet's  capabilities.  Thus,  the  case 
against  Safeguard  is  even  stronger  than 
indicated  by  the  analysis. 

In  deciding  on  whether  to  approve  the 
funds  requested  for  Safeguard,  we 
should  know  why,  with  some  specificity, 
the  other  three  alternatives  were  re- 
jected. It  does  no  good  to  say  that  the 
ABM  is  "not  provocative,"  while  the 
other  three  alternatives  are  "provoca- 
tive." This  is  particulaj'ly  so  because 
Safeguard  is  not  designed  solely  as  a 
point  defense  for  our  offensive  forces. 
Rather,  it  is  a  mixture  of  area  defense, 
Spartan  missiles,  and  point  defense. 
Sprint  missiles.  In  addition,  it  would 
change  the  balance  of  strategic  power. 

For  these  reasons,  the  paper,  which  I 
will  have  placed  in  the  Record,  rein- 
forces my  own  belief  that  we  would  do 
best  not  to  deploy  Safeguard  at  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPtJTERIZED    COST-EFFECTIVENESS    STXn)T    OF 

AsstTRED  Destruction  Capability  Defense 

.Alternatives 

( By  Peter  Peckarsky) 
abstract 

This  F>aper  is  a  study  of  the  United  States' 
and  Soviet  Union's  strategic  forces  (exclud- 
inc:  bombers)  as  they  may  exist  on  January  1. 
1974.  Pour  alternative  defenses  of  the  United 
States'  assured  destruction  capability  are 
postulated  as  responses  to  what  may  become 
a  Soviet  Union  first  strike  capability.  The 
four  options  are: 

1.  Incrementing  the  current  Mlnuteman 
force: 

2.  Incrementing  the  current  Polaris  force: 

3.  Superhardening  the  current  Minute- 
man  silos; 

4.  Deploying  a  hard-point  ABM  defense 
of  the  current  Mlnuteman  silos. 

For  a  fixed  cost,  the  degree  of  protection 
afforded  the  assured  destruction  capability 
by  the  four  responses  is  analyzed  assuming 
a  Soviet  Union  first  strike  with  varying 
levels  of  effectiveness. 

The  Main  conclusions  are: 

1.  An  Increment  In  the  Polaris  fleet  is  the 
best  response  to  the  postulated  Soviet  threat. 

2.  Deployment  of  a  hard-point  ABM  de- 
fense of  the  Mlnuteman  force  is  the  worst 
response  due  to  the  low  confidence  in  the 
system's  reliability  and  the  high  sensitivity 
of  the  ABM  defense  to  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  attacking  re-entry  vehicles. 

definition  of  problem 
It  has  been  apparent  to  members  of  the 
J  S  defense  community  for  some  time  that 
hard,  fixed,  land-based  Inter-Continental 
Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBMs)  would  be  vulner- 
able to  an  attack  by  an  opponent's  ICBM 
force  if  such  a  force  were  of  sufficient  size 
and  if  the  attacking  ICBM  warheads  were  of 
sufficient  accuracy  and  yield. 

Recently,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  re- 
sponsible i>ersons  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, namely  Secretary  of  Etefense  Melvln 
Laird  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Parkard,  that  the  Soviet  Union  was,  in  fact, 
attempting  to  develop  and  deploy  an  ICBM 
force  which  would  possess  a  first  strike 
capability  against  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  force 


which  consists  of  1000  hard,  fixed,  land- 
based  ICBMs.' 

In  the  face  of  this  threat,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  decided  that  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  a  fraction  of  the  current  Minute- 
man  force  with  a  hard-point  Antl-BalUstlc 
Missile  (ABM)  defense  The  rationale  offered 
for  this  decision  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  this  fraction  of  the  Mlnuteman  force 
in  order  to  preserve  the  U.S.  assured  destruc- 
tion capability. - 

There  are  at  least  three  other  possible  re- 
sponses to  the  threat  of  a  Russian  strategic 
force  Increment  of  sufficient  size  and  effec- 
tiveness to  constitute  a  first  strike  capability 
against  the  U.S. 

The  three  options  analyzed  In  this  paper. 
in  addition  to  a  hardpoint  ABM  defense  of 
the  Mlnuteman  silos  are: 

1.  An  Increment  In  the  Mlnuteman  force; 

2.  An  Increment  In  the  Polaris  fleet; 

3.  Superhardening  of  the  Mlnuteman  silos. 
The    method   of   analysis   was   to   fix    the 

budget  available  for  the  mission  of  pro- 
tecting the  U.S.  assured  destruction  capabil- 
ity five  years  from  now  and  to  determine 
what  effectiveness  each  option  would  pro- 
vide If  all  of  the  money  available  for  the 
above  mission  were  spent  on  the  given 
option. 

The  scenario  for  the  study  was  a  Soviet 
Union  counterforce  first  strike  against  the 
U.S.  strategic  forces  followed  by  an  U.S. 
countervalue  attack  against  the  population 
centers  and  industrial  plants  of  the  attacker. 

A  computerized  model,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained next,  was  constructed  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  each  option  in  respond- 
ing to  various  Russian  attacks." 
THE  model 
A.  Parametric  assumptioiis 

There  are  two  basic  ways  to  solve  a  cost- 
effectiveness  problem.  Either  the  cost  may 
be  fixed  and  the  variations  In  effectiveness 
analyzed  or  the  effectiveness  may  be  fixed 
and  the  variations  in  cost  observed.  This 
investigation  was  conducted  using  the 
former  method  of  solution. 

It  was  assumed  that  a  fixed  budget  of  four 
billion  dollars  ($4  B)  would  be  spent  in  de- 
fense of  the  U.S.  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility over  the  next  five  years.  At  this  level 
of  spending,  the  following  forces  may  be 
purchased  under  each  of  the  four  options: 

1.  At  a  unit  cost  of  $7  million  i$7M)  per 
Mlnuteman,  an  additional  570  Mlnutemen 
could  be  added  to  the  ambient  force  level. 
The  unit  cost  includes  the  cost  of  procure- 
ment for  the  missile,  missile  sUo,  warheads, 
and  the  five  year  ojjerating  and  maintenance 
cost.  Under  this  option,  the  Mlnuteman 
force  would  consist  of  1,570  Mlnutemen  as 
of  January  1,  1974. 

2.  At  a  unit  cost  of  $200  million  ($200M) 
per  Polaris  boat,  an  additional  20  Polaris 
submarines  could  be  purchased.  The  unit 
cost  Includes  the  procurement  cost,  five  year 
operating  cost,  and  the  cost  of  the  Poseidon 
missiles  with  their  associated  warheads.  Un- 
der this  option,  the  Polaris  fleet  would  con- 
sist of  61  boats  as  of  January  1.  1974.  Fifty- 
one  of  these  boats  were  retro-fitted  with  mis- 
siles carrying  Multlpls  Independently- tar- 
gettable  Re-entry  'Vehicles  (MIRVs)  while 
ten  of  the  boats  were  not  retro-fitted  with 
MIRV-carrylng  missiles. 

3.  At  a  unit  cost  of  $4  million  ($4M)  per 
silo,  the  current  1000  Mlnuteman  silos  could 
be  superhardened  to  withstand  up  to  1000 
pounds  per  square  inch  (psl)  of  blast  over- 
pressure. Under  the  superhardening  option, 
the  Mlnuteman  force  would  consist  of  1000 
Mlnutemen  in  6up>erhardened  silos  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974. 

4.  At  a  unit  cost  of  f  1.2  million  per  Sprint 
( the  Sprint  Is  a  short-range  Interceptor  mls- 
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slle  which  would  serve  as  the  last  line  of 
defense  in  an  ABM  system) .  it  would  be  |>os- 
slble  to  purchase  two  Sprints  for  each  of 
the  current  1000  Mlnuteman  silos  at  a  price 
of  $2.4  billion.  This  would  leave  an  additional 
$1.6  billion  for  the  purchase  of  radars  neces- 
sary to  control  the  Sprints  The  current  price 
range  of  ABM  radars  is  $130  million  to  $165 
million  per  radar  site.  The  lower  figure  rep- 
resents the  cost  for  a  Perimeter  Acquisition 
Radar  (PAR)  capable  of  scanning  90  degrees 
while  the  higher  figure  represents  the  cur- 
rent high  estimate  of  the  unit  cost  for  a 
Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR)  capable  of  scan- 
ning 360  degrees.  Thus  It  would  be  possible 
to  purchase  some  mix  of  radars  (e.g.  3  PARs 
and  7  MSRs,  for  example),  which  would  by 
assumption,  suffice  to  control  all  of  the  Inter- 
ceptors, with  the  remaining  $1.6  billion.  The 
unit  cost  for  the  Sprint  Includes  the  cost  of 
its  warhead  while  the  unit  co:-t  for  the  radars 
Includes  the  procurement,  operational,  and 
maintenance  costs  for  five  years.  On  January 
1.  1974.  with  an  ABM  defense  of  the  Minute- 
man  force,  each  of  the  1000  Mlnutemen 
would  be  defended  by  two  Sprints. 

The  U.S.  force  structure  and  capability 
were  assumed  to  be  specified  by  the  follow- 
ing input  variables: 

1.  The  total  number  of  U.S.  ICBMs 
(USICBM)  was  set  at  1.570  in  the  Minute- 
man  option  and  1.000  In  the  other  three 
options. 

2.  The  number  of  MIR'Vs  per  Mlnuteman 
( USMPMM )  was  set  at  3. 

3.  200  Kllotons  was  assumed  to  be  the 
warhead  vleld  for  each  Mlnuteman  MIR'V 
(USICWY). 

4.  The  Mlnuteman  "bus"  rellabiliiy 
(USICBR)  from  pre-launch  to  MIRV  sepa- 
ration. Inclusive,  was  set  at  O.9.' 

5.  The  Mlnuteman  MIRV  reliability 
(USICMR)  from  immediately  after  MIRV 
separation  to  immediately  after  warhead 
detonation,  inclusive,  was  assumed  to  be 
0.95. 

6.  A  fraction  of  the  U.S.  ICBM  force  will 
be  inoperative  at  any  given  time  due  to 
maintenance,  testing,  and  other  related  prob- 
lems. This  fraction  was  set  at  0.05  and  given 
the  label  USICNO  In  the  computer  program. 

7.  The  hardness,  or  blast  resistance,  of 
the  Mlnuteman  silos  was  derived  by  using 
figures  cited  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organization  and 
Disarmament  Affairs  of  said  committee,  and 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  When 
Packard's  figures  were  used  In  conjunction 
with  the  Rand  Corporation's  "Bomb  Dam- 
age Effect  Computer,"  the  sUo  hardness 
(USMMSH)  was  ascertained  to  be  300  psi.= 
The  silo  hardness  was  varied  during  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  superhardening  option. 

8.  The  total  number  of  Polaris  MIRV-car- 
rylng submarines  (USMS)  was  set  at  51  in 
the  Polaris  option  and  31  In  the  other  three 
alternatives. 

9.  The  total  number  of  Polaris  submarines 
which  were  not  retroflted  with  MIRV-car- 
rylng missiles  (USNMS)  was  set  at  10  In  all 
four  options. 

10.  The  number  of  Sea-Launched  Ballis- 
tic Missiles  (SLBMs)  per  Polaris  submarine 
(USSLPP),  of  either  variety,  was  16. 

11.  The  number  of  MIRVs  per  SLBM 
(USMPSM)  was  assumed  to  be  10. 

12.  50  kllotoas  1 50  KT)  was  presumed  to 
be  the  SLBM  MIRV  warhead  jneld 
(USSLWY). 

13.  the  SLBM  "bus"  reliability  (USSLBR) 
from  pre-launch  to  MIRV  separation.  Inclu- 
sive, was  set  at  0.9. 

14.  The  SLBM  MIRV  reliability  (USSI^IR) 
from  immediately  after  MIRV  separation  to 
Immediately  after  warhead  del»n&tlon.  in- 
clusive, was  set  at  0.96. 

16.  The  percent  of  Polaris  submarines  In 
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port   at  any  ^ven   time    (USSNO)    waa   aa- 
sumed  to  be  25  per  cent. 

16.  The  hardness  of  the  Polaris  submarines 
In  port    (USSBPH)    wae   assumed   to  be   20 

pel. 

17.  The  number  of  Sprints  per  sUo  In  the 
ABM  defense  option  (USAMNM)  was  2. 

18.  The  single-shot  kill  probability,  or  ef- 
fectiveness, (USAMSK)  of  each  Sprint  In  the 
AMB  system  was  varied  as  will  be  explained 
below' 

The  Soviet  Union  force  structure  and  capa- 
bility were  specified  by  the  following  Input 
variables: 

1.  The  total  number  of  Soviet  Union 
IGBMs  (SUICBM)  was  varied  during  the 
oourse  of  the  analysis. 

2.  The  number  of  MIRVs  per  ICBM 
(3UMPIC)  was  set  at  3. 

3.  5  MT  was  assumed  to  be  the  ICBM 
MinV  warhead  yield  (SUICWY). 

4  The  ICBM  accuracy  (SUCEP)  was  va- 
ried during  the  course  of  the  study  as  will 
be  explained  below.' 

5.  The  ICBM  "bus"  reliability  (SUICBR) 
from  pre-launch  to  MIRV  separation,  Inclu- 
.sivr,  was  set  at  0.9. 

6  The  ICBM  MIRV  reliability  (SUICMR) 
-from.  Immediately  after  MIRV  separation  to 
-immediately  after  warhead  detonation.  In- 
clusive, was  set  at  0.95. 

7.  The  percent  of  the  Russian  ICBM  force 
which  was  inoperative  due  to  maintenance 
and  testing  at  any  given  time  (SUICNO)  was 
presumed  to  be  5  per  cent. 

8  The  total  number  of  U.S.SJl.  SLBMs 
(SUSLBM)  was  fixed  at  400.  This  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  over  the  next  five  years, 
the  Russians  will  add  4  Polaris-type  subma- 
rines per  year  to  their  current  fleet  of  5  such 
boats.  It  further  assumes  that  each  subma- 
rine is  capable  of  carrying  16  missiles. 

9.  The  number  of  MIRVs  per  SLBM  (SUM 
PSL)  was  assumed  to  be  3. 

10.  One  megaton  was  presumed  to  be  the 
SLBM  MIRV  warhead  yield  (SUSLWY). 

11.  The  SLBM  "bus"  reliability  (SUSLBR) 
from  pre-launch  to  MIRV  separation,  inclu- 
sive, was  flxed  at  0.9. 

12.  The  SLBM  MIRV  rellabUity  (SUSLMR) 
from  immediately  after  MIRV  separation  to 
immediately  after  warhead  detonation.  In- 
clusive, was  assumed  to  be  0.95 

13.  The  SLBM  accuracy  (SUCEP)  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same  as  the  ICBM  accuracy. 

14.  The  percent  of  the  Soviet  SSBM  (Sub- 
marine Ballistic  Nuclear)  fleet  in  port  for 
maintenance  (SUSLNO)  at  any  given  time 
was  set  at  25  per  cent. 

15.  The  number  of  interceptors  In  the  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  (SUAMMN)  was  set 
at  100. 

16.  The  number  of  Interceptors  In  the  ABM 
system  anchored  at  Tallinn  (SUAMTN)  was 
fixed  at  2.000. 

17.  The  number  of  interceptors  in  the  ABM 
system  anchored  at  Odessa  (SUAMON)  was 
assumed  to  be  400. 

18.  The  SSKP  of  each  Interceptor  in  any  of 
the  Soviet  ABM  systems  (SUAMSK)  was 
varied  during  the  course  of  the  simulation  as 
will  be  explained  below. 

19.  The  Soviet  Union  Anti-Submarine 
Warfare  (SUASW)  capability  against  the 
Polaris  boats  which  were  not  In  port  was 
varied  In  the  simulation  as  will  be  discussed 
below. 

This  completes  the  parametric  specifica- 
tion of  the  problem.  In  Part  B  the  opera- 
tional characteristics  of  the  model  are  dis- 
cussed. 

B.  Operational  characteristics 
The    following    operational    assumptions 
constrained  the  mcxlel: 

1.  The  bomber  forces  on  both  sides  were 
excluded  from  the  model  due  to  the  high 
vulnerability  and  consequent  low  survivabil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  bombers  and  the  problems  of  a 
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Russian  surprise  attack  by  bomber  at  Inter- 
continental range. 

2.  It  was  assumed  that  any  given  weapon 
could  have  only  one  target  and  could  have 
an  effect  on  only  that  target.  In  other  words, 
an  U.S.S.R.  ICBM  could,  at  most,  destroy  one 
Mlnuteman  silo.  An  Interceptor  missile  In 
either  side's  ABM  system  could,  at  most,  de- 
stroy one  Incoming  object. 

3.  It  was  assumed  that  the  numbers  given 
on  the  Rand  Corporation's  "Bomb  Damage 
Effect  Computer"  accurately  represent  the 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  It  was  assumed  that  the  force  incre- 
ments postulated  in  each  of  the  four  options 
would  be  deployed  as  of  January  1,  1974. 

5.  There  are  at  least  four  methods  for 
coping  with  an  ABM  system.  They  are  eva- 
sion (i.e.  attacking  targets  out  of  the  range 
of  the  system) ,  leakage  (i.e.  targeting  a  num- 
ber of  warheads  on  the  ABM  system  less  than 
the  number  of  interceptors  in  the  system 
and  relying  on  inefllciences  in  the  system  to 
allow  a  number  of  weapons  to  leak  through 
to  their  targets) .  destruction  (I.e.  destroy  the 
radars  which  control  the  Interceptors), 
exhaustion  (I.e.  presenting  N+1  targets, 
all  of  which  are  weapons,  to  the  system, 
where  N  is  the  number  of  interceptors,  will 
insure  that  at  least  one  weapon  will  pene- 
trate the  system).  Exhausting  an  ABM  sys- 
tem requires  more  missiles  than  any  of  the 
other  possibilities.  It  was  assumed  that  each 
side  would  have  to  exhaust  the  other  side's 
ABM  system.  Hence,  it  was  assumed  that 
tile  radars  would  be  indestructible  (i.e.  no 
attack  on  the  radars  was  allowed)  and  the 
radars  and  their  associated  computers  would 
always  be  available  to  guide  the  remaining 
interceptors. 

6.  The  U.S.  ABM  system  is  assumed  to  have 
a  shoot-look-shoot  capability.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  Russian  ABM  systems  do  not  have 
this  capability. 

7.  It  was  assumed  that  the  only  way  to 
destroy  a  Mlnuteman  was  to  destroy  the 
Mlnuteman  silo.  This  implies  that  the  Mln- 
uteman control  centers,  including  the  air- 
borne command  center,  were  less  attractive 
targets  than  the  Mlnuteman  themselves. 

8.  It  was  assumed  that  during  the  U.S. 
countervalue  attack  all  of  the  surviving 
Mlnutemen  and  one-half  of  the  surviving 
Polaris  force  would  have  to  penetrate  the  Tal- 
linn ABM  system  and  that  the  other  half  of 
the  surviving  Polaris  force  would  have  to 
penetrate  the  Odessa  ABM  system. 

9.  It  was  assumed  that  Moscow  would  not 
be  targeted  unless  the  total  of  the  number  of 
warheads  penetrating  the  two  outer  ABM 
systems  (i.e.  Tallinn  and  Odessa)  was  700  or 
more  warheads.  In  that  case,  200  warheads, 
or  twice  the  number  of  interceptors  in  the 
Moscow  ABM  system,  were  targeted,  through 
the  use  of  terminal  guidance,  on  Moscow 
after  penetrating   the   outer   defenses. 

10.  The  maximum  SSKP  allowed  for  either 
an  ICBM,  a  SLBM,  or  an  interceptor  in  an 
ABM  system  was  0.99. 

11.  It  was  assumed  that  the  explosion  of 
each  warhead  was  an  Independent  event. 
That  is  to  say,  the  attacking  warheads 
would  be  in  the  correct  orientation  in  space 
and  time  to  prevent  one  Incoming  warhead 
from  destroying  another  due  to  time  delays 
in  their  respective  detonation  times.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  no  reinforcement  or 
cancellation  of  shock  waves.  Furthermore, 
the  U.S.  warheads  when  landing  on  Russia 
would  land  with  their  maximum  effect  and 
would  also  not  destroy  one  another  due  to 
time  delays  in  detonation.  For  the  warheads 
to  land  with  maximum  effect.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  area  destroyed  by  one  blast  not  over- 
lap with  the  kill  area  of  another  weapon. 

12.  It  was  assumed  that  each  side's  ICBM 
fleet  would  be  able  to  target  any  area  within 
the  borders  of  the  other  country.  The  same 
type  of  assumption  was  made  for  SLBMs. 
In  other  words,  no  area  in  either  country 
would   be   considered   safe   from   attack   by 


virtue  of  Its  being  out  of  range  of  the  other 
side's  arsenal. 

13.  The  Soviet  Union's  ICBM  fleet  was  pre- 
sumed to  consist  entirely  of  SS-9s.  The  U.S. 
force  was  assumed  to  consist  entirely  of 
Mlnutemen  since  the  Titan  missiles  ure 
scheduled  for  phase-out  before  1974. 

14.  The  missile  accuracies  referred  to  were 
assumed  to  be  those  of  the  MIRV  Itself  and 
not  those  of  the  ICBM  or  SLBM  launcher. 

15.  It  was  assumed  that  each  ICBM  or 
SLBM  "bus"  would  deploy  all  of  its  MIRVs 
before  coming  into  the  range  of  an  Mm 
system. 

16.  Since  the  Mlnutemen  silos  were  equally 
protected  In  each  of  the  four  options,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  targeting  doc- 
trine would  be  to  target  each  silo  with  the 
same  number  and  type  of  warheads  insofar 
as  was  possible. 

ANALYSIS 

A  semi-complete  specification  of  the  prob- 
lem would  require  varying  each  of  the  37 
variables  over  a  representative  range  of 
values.  Assuming  each  i>arameter  were  given 
10  values,  10*'  iterations  should  be  necessary. 
Even  assuming  that  some  of  the  values  were 
fixed,  such  as  the  number  of  launchers  per 
Polaris  submarine,  a  semi-complete  speclfl- 
cation  of  the  type  discussed  above  would  re- 
quire on  the  order  of  10"  continuous  years 
of  computer  time,  on  the  system  utilized 
(the  IBM  system  360/65/40).  The  computer 
program  would  generate  a  stack  of  data  10" 
miles  thick.  Since  the  necessary  computer 
time  was  unavailable  and  since  it  would 
probably  have  been  unlikely  that  the  data 
produced  could  be  analyzed  within  the  al- 
lotted  time,   another  approach   was  chosen. 

It  was  decided  to  vary  those  parameters 
about  which  there  is  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty. These  parameters  and  their  ranges 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  Soviet  Union  ICBMs  was 
2000,  3000,  and  4000  In  the  primary  com- 
puter run.*  This  variable  was  allowed  to  run 
over  the  range  of  values  from  300  to  i'(K)0 
diu-lng  the  crossroad  analysis  which  will  be 
explained  below.  Since  this  was  a  worst  pos- 
sible case  simulation,  a  high  range  of  v.iiues 
was  chosen  for  the  primary  run. 

2.  The  accuracy  of  the  Russian  ICBMs  aiid 
SLBMs  was  set  at  high,  medium  and  low 
values  of  1000.  2000.  and  3000  feet. 

3.  The  SSKP  for  the  interceptors  in  the 
Soviet  ABM  systems  was  flxed  at  .3,  .6.  and 
.9. 

4.  The  percent  of  the  Polaris  boats,  no:  in 
port,  which  the  Soviet  anti-submarine  war- 
fare forces  could  destroy  was  varied  from  0 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  :o  75 
per  cent. 

5.  The  SSKP  for  an  interceptor  In  the 
American  ABM  system  was  varied  at  3.  .6, 
and  .9. 

6.  The  degree  of  hardness  which  could  be 
obtained  for  a  Mlnuteman  silo  in  the  super- 
hardening  option  was  assumed  to  be  400.  700 
or  1000  psi. 

Since  the  Mlnuteman  silos  were  equally 
protected,  the  Soviet  Union  targeting  doc- 
trine was  to  target  each  silo  with  the  same 
number  and  type  of  warheads  insofar  as  was 
possible. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  primary  run. 
972  different  cases  were  analyzed  by  the  com- 
puter. 

The  measures  of  effectiveness  used  were  tlie 
number  of  warheads  delivered  outside  of 
Moscow  (USWDOM).  the  number  of  war- 
heads delivered  on  Moscow  (USWDM),  and 
the  number  of  surviving  Mlnutemen  (USIS). 
Histograms  of  the  above  three  measures  of 
effectiveness  were  constructed  for  the  324 
cases  in  the  primary  ran  in  which  the  hard- 
ness of  the  superhardened  silos  was  1000  pel. 

In  addition,  a  crossover  analysis  was  per- 
formed. By  crossover  ^)int,  one  means  the 
point  below  which  a  given  option  is  more 
coet-effective  than  a  second  option  and  above 
which  the  second  option  is  most  cost-effec- 
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tive  than  the  flrst.  The  crossover  analysis 
determined  the  point  at  which  the  Polaris 
option  became  more  cost-effective  than  the 
option  with  which  it  was  being  compared.  In 
this  case,  the  cross-over  was  measured  in 
terms  of  the  original  number  of  Soviet  Union 
ICBMs  under  the  assumption  that  all  of  the 
other  variables  were  held  constant. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  are  presented 
next. 

KESITLTS 

Since  this  paper  is  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  the  American  assured  de- 
struction capability,  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  keep  in  mind  an  operational  definition  of 
the  assured  destruction  capability.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  pKMtulated 
in  his  1968-72  posture  statement  that  400 
1-MT  equivalents  would  be  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy 30  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  p)op- 
ulitlon  and  77  f>er  cent  of  its  industrial 
c.ipaclty."  The  important  [joint  to  remember 
Is  that  3  200-KT  weapons  or  7  50-KT  weap- 
ons would  yield  a  1  MT  equivalent  in  terms 
of  the  area  over  which  each  type  of  weapon 
could  deliver  30  psi  of  blast  overpressure. 
The  figure  30  psi  was  chosen  because  it  seems 
to  be  well  above  the  highest  blast  overpres- 
sure which  a  concrete  building  reinforced 
with  steel  rods  could  withstand.'" 

.Accordingly,  each  Mlnuteman  launcher 
win  carry  a  1-MT  equivalent  and  each  Po- 
laris launcher  will  carry  1.42  1-MT  equiva- 
lents. 

The  specific  results  obtained  from  the  data 
generated   by   several   computer  runs   were: 

1.  The  crossover  {X)ints  between  the  Po- 
laris and  ABM  options,  measured  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  Russian  ICBM  launchers,  were 
calculated  by  setting  SUAMSK  =  USAMSK  rz 
0.9.  Then  SUCEP  and  SUASW  were  allowed 
to  vary  over  their  complete  ranges  of  1000, 
2000,  and  3000  feet  and  0  per  cent.  25  per 
cent.  50  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent  respec- 
tively. The  resultant  matrix  of  values  and 
crossover  points  Is  given  below. 

SUASW 


No  percent 
Do  ... 
Do  ... 

25  percent.. 

25  percent.. 

25  percent.. 

50  percent.. 

50  percent.. 

50  percent.. 

75  percent.. 

75  percent. . 

75  percent. . 


'Number  of  Soviet  ICBM  launchers  above  which  Polaris 
dominates. 
''  None  (Polaris  always  dominates). 

There  is  also  a  crossover  point  for 
USAMSK  =  SUAMSK  =  0.6  and  SUASW  =  75 
percent.  These  crossovers  are : 


UCEP 

Crossover  > 

1.000 

(') 

2.000 

(0 

3.000 

7^ 

1.000 

2.000 

810 

3.000 

810 

1,000 

760 

2,000 

770 

3,000 

820 

1,000 

750 

2,000 

770 

3,000 

810 

SUASW 


SUCEP 


Crossover  > 


75  percent 1,000 

75  percent 2.000 

75  percent 3.000 


700 
760 


'  Number  of  Soviet  ICBM  launchers  above  which  Polaris 
dominates. 
'  '<one  (Polaris  always  dominates). 

Polaris  always  dominates  the  ABM  option 
for  SUASW  =  0  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  or  50 
per  cent  and  USAMSK  =  SUAMSK  =  0.3  or  0.6. 

There  is  no  crossover  for  SUASW =75  per 
cent  and  SUCEP  =  1000  feet.  Similarly,  there 
Is  no  crossover  between  Polaris  and  ABM  for 
SUASW  =  0  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  or  60  per 
cent  and  USAMSK = SUAMSK  =  0.3  or  0.6. 

Other  possible  payloads  for  the  SS-9  are 
15  500-KT  weapons  or,  assuming  advances  in 
MIRV  technology,  3    100-KT  warheads.  For 


either  of  these  two  payloads,  Polaris  is  al- 
ways the  dominant  option. 

2.  For  three  pairs  of  values  of  SUASW  and 
SUCEP  there  is  a  crossover  between  the 
Mlnuteman  option  and  the  Polaris  option. 
The  values  are: 


SUASW 


SUCEP 


Crossover  > 


SOpercent... 3.000 

75  percent 2,000 

75percent 3.000 


340 
420 
820 


>  Number  of  Soviet  ICBM  launchers  above  which  Polaris 
dominates. 

For  all  other  pairs  of  values  of  SUASW 
and  SUCEP.  the  Polaris  option  always  domi- 
nates the  Mlnuteman  option. 

3.  For  two  pairs  of  values  of  SUASW  and 
SUCEP.  assuming  the  superhardened  silo 
hardness  is  1000  psi  and  that  each  Soviet 
ICBM  carries  3  5-MT  weapons,  there  is  a 
crossover  between  the  Buperhardening  option 
and  the  Polaris  option.  The  values  are: 


SUASW 


SUCEP 


Crossover  > 


75  percent. 
75  percent. 


2.000 
3.000 


360 
l.ObO 


<  Number  ot  Soviet  ICBM  launchers  above  which  Polaris 
dominates. 

In  all  other  cases,  the  Polaris  option  deliv- 
ers more  warheads  on  Russia  than  any  other 
option. 

4.  For  a  large  Russian  threat  on  the  order 
of  2000  to  4000  SS-9  launchers  (I.e.  6000  to 
12.000  re-entry  vehicles),  the  minimum  num- 
t>er  of  warheads  the  Polaris  option  would 
deliver  on  Russia  was  324  which  was  roughly 
5  times  the  minimum  number  (68)  of  war- 
heads the  other  three  options  could  deliver 
outside  of  Moscow  in  their  worst  response 
to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  warheads  delivered  by  the  Polaris 
option  on  Russia  was  4.398  which  was  on  the 
order  of  1,700  more  warheads  than  any  of 
the  other  three  maximum  responses.  The 
other  maximum  responses  were  2.529  for  the 
Mlnuteman  option.  2.644  in  the  superhard- 
ening  option,  and  2.498  for  the  ABM  alter- 
native. 

5.  Under  the  assumption  that  SUMPIC  =  3 
and  SUICWY  =  5  MT.  the  point  at  which 
the  Mlnuteman.  superhardenlng.  and  ABM 
options  failed  to  deliver  any  warheads  on 
Moscow  was  at  SUICBM  =  300,  SUASW  = 
50  per  cent,  SUCEP  =  2000  feet.  USAMSK  = 
0.3.  and  SUAMSK  =  0.9.  However,  the  Polaris 
option  continued  to  deliver  warheads  on 
Moscow  until  the  following  capability  was 
attained  by  the  Russians:  SUICBM  =  300. 
SUASW  =  75  per  cent.  SUCEP  =  1000. 
USAMSK  =  0.3.  and  SUAMSK  =  0.6.  At  this 
latter  point,  the  Polaris  option  failed  to  de- 
liver warheads  on  Moscow.  It  should  be 
added,  that  in  the  cases  where  the  Minute- 
man  force*  left  and  It  alone  accounted  for 
the  damage  Inflicted  on  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
addition,  the  Polaris  option  delivered  its 
best  response  more  frequently  than  the  other 
options  and  its  worst  respwrise  fewer  times 
than  the  other  options. 

6.  The  general  conclusion  Is  that  the 
Polaris  option  delivers  better  coverage  across 
a  wider  rimge  of  Soviet  Union  force  struc- 
tures and  capabilities  than  do  any  of  the 
other  options.  This  is  because  the  Polaris  op- 
tion is  relatively  insensitive  to  variations  in 
SUICBM,  SUCTEP,  SUICWY.  and  SUMPIC. 
However,  the  other  three  cations  are  highly 
sensitive  to  even  small  variations  in  these 
parameters. 

MODEL    DEFECTS 

There  are  a  number  of  obvious  idealiza- 
tions In  the  model  which  may  cause  the 
result«  to  be  slightly  Inaccurate.  A  few  of 
these  Idealizations  and  their  effects  on  the 
results  are: 


1.  No  radar  or  decoy  attack  on  either  ABM 
system  was  allowed.  This  would  tend  to  make 
the  U.S.  ABM  system  look  even  worse  in 
comparison  with  the  other  three  options.  In 
addition,  it  would  also  mean  that  a  higher 
number  of  warheads  would  penetrate  the 
Russian  ABM  system  Lf  an  attack  on  the 
ABM  radars  or  a  precursor  decoy  attack  were 
attempted. 

2.  The  assumption  that  the  MIRVs  would 
deploy  before  coming  into  the  range  of  an 
ABM  system  tends  to  make  the  ABM  system 
look  worse  than  they  actually  are. 

3.  The  10  Polaris  boats  which  were  not 
retro-fitted  with  MIRV-carrying  missiles 
would  probably  carry  warheads  on  the  order 
of  1  MT  rather  than  the  50  KT  with  which 
they  were  credited  in  the  model. 

4.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  ABM  system  in  the  model  is  as  good  a 
defense  as  the  pro{x>:ed  Safegu.ird  .svstem. 
Currently,  the  Safeguard  system  calls  for  the 
deployment  of  about  700  '(phase  left  out)  : 
was  essentially  destroyed,  the  Polaris  fleet 
was  the  only  component  of  the  U.S.  retalia- 
tory force  Sprints  (short-range  interceptors) 
and  350  Spartans  (long-range  Interceptors) 
to  defend  350  Mlnutemen,  several  SAC  bases, 
two  command  and  control  centers,  and  the 
12  ABM  radar  sites.  The  system  in  the  model 
employs  2000  interceptors  in  defense  of  1000 
Mlnutemen  and  does  not  have  an  area  de- 
fense capability.  Assuming  that  the  Spar- 
tans win  be  used  mainly  for  area  defense, 
and  not  for  the  hard-point  Minutem.in  de- 
fense, it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  there  is  a 
large  enough  number  of  SS-9s  to  pwse  a 
threat  to  the  Mlnuteman  force  then  the  sys- 
tem in  the  model  is  better  than  the  Safe- 
guard system  since  the  Safeguard  system 
leaves  650  launchers  unprotected.  Also,  the 
model's  ABM  system  protects  each  of  1000 
missiles  to  the  same  'degree  or  better  than 
the  Safeguard  system  protects  each  of  350 
missiles. 

POLICY    RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  this  paper,  the  following 
defense  pwlicy  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  If  it  is  decided  that  there  is  a  threat 
to  the  U.S.  assured  destruction  capability, 
the  most  cost-effective  way  to  cope  with  the 
threat  Is  to  purchase  additional  Polaris  sub- 
marines. 

2.  The  worst  way.  in  terms  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness, to  cope  with  such  a  threat  would 
be  to  buy  the  currently  proposed  Safeguard 
ABM  system.  However,  research  should  be 
continued  into  ways  to  provide  a  cost-efl'ec- 
tlve  active  Mlnuteman  defense  to  hedge 
against  the  possibility  of  future  Increases  in 
the  Soviet  anti-submarine  warfare  capwbil- 
ity  which  would  compromise  the  seciu-ity  of 
the  Polaris  fleet.  Such  a  defense  would  ideally 
have  the  ability  to  resfjond  with  the  speed 
of  light  over  hundreds  of  miles  and  to  shoot 
many  times  at  each  incoming  object  (i.e.  a 
shoot-shoot-shoot-shoot  .  .  .  capability).  One 
obvious  FKJsslbility  for  such  a  system  would 
be  a  laser  ABM  system. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  "SS-g  Helps  Administration  Score 
Points  in  Missile  Debate"  by  John  W.  Finney. 
The  New  York  Times.  March  24.  1969, 
Page  30. 

>  An  assured  destruction  capability  Is  the 
ability  to  achieve  the  destruction  of  an  op- 
ponent's society  after  incurring  a  first  strike 
by  the  opponent's  entire  strategic  force  on 
one's  own  strategic  forces. 

•  Copies  of  the  computer  program  and 
print-out  may  be  obtained  on  request  from 
Peter  Peckarsky,  4425  West  Spencer  Place, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53216. 

♦The  so-<!alled  "bus"  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM 
la  the  part  of  the  launcher  which  carries  the 
MIRVs  to  the  pwDlnt  where  they  depart  on 
their  Independent  trajectories.  The  MIRVs 
may  be  pictured  as  passengers  on  the  "bus" 
while  the  points  of  departure  may  be  thought 
of  as  the  "bus"  stops.  The  "bus"  reliability 
Includes  such  things  as   pre-launch  main- 
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tenance.  Inflight  guidance,  component  fail- 
ures, and  effectiveness  of  MIRV  separation. 
The  MIRV  reliability  includes  the  same  types 
of  factors  for  the  portion  of  the  flight  after 
the  MIRV  has  departed  from  the  "bus,"  In 
addition,  the  MIRV  reliability  Includes  the 
probability  that  the  warhead  will  detonate 
at  the  right  time.  In  the  right  place,  and  in 
the  proper  manner 

'  "SS-g  Helps  Administration  Score  Points 
In  Missile  Debate"  by  J,  W.  Plnney.  The  New 
York  Times,  Majch  24.  1969,  Page  30.  In 
his  testimony,  Packard  said  that  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  about  3000  feet  and  a  warhead 
yield  of  20  MT,  the  SS-9  could  destroy  a 
Mlnuteman  sUo  Ninety-four  per  cent  of 
the  time,  300  psl  would  be  produced  at  the 
Mlnuteman  sUo  under  the  above  conditions 
(I.e.  warhead  accuracy  of  3000  feet  and  war- 
head yield  of  20  MT) .  After  assuming  that  a 
confidence  level  of  90  per  cent  or  above  was 
sufficient  to  consider  a  target  "destroyed," 
the  silo  hardness  was  set  at  800  psl  since 
the  confidence  level  in  the  destruction  of  the 
sUo  Is  94  per  cent. 

•  The  single-shot  kill  probability  of  a  given 
missile  is  the  prob.iblllty  that  the  missile 
will  destroy  Its  target.  Since  a  missile's  util- 
ity drop>s  to  zero  after  the  missile's  warhead 
explodes:  the  missile  has  only  a  single  shot 
at  its  iarget. 

■  Missile  accuracies  are  measured  in  terms 
of  circular  errors  of  probability.  The  circular 
error  of  probability  of  a  missile  is  defined  as 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  whose  center  is 
the  point  at  which  the  missile  was  aimed, 


within  which  the  missile  lands  50  per  cent 
of  the  time  when  fired  over  the  distance  the 
missile  is  suppMseed  to  travel  in  combat.  The 
circular  errors  of  probability  (CEPs)  in  this 
study  will  be  given  in  feet, 

••  A  computer  run  is  one  complete  execu- 
tion of  a  set  of  instructions  given  to  the 
computer.  In  this  case,  the  set  of  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  computer  told  it  to  com- 
pute the  results  of  972  different  types  of 
Soviet  attacks  and  U.S.  counter-attacks  and 
then  to  print  the  results  of  each  attack  and 
counter-attack, 

"  "Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S,  McNamara  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  Fiscal  Year 
1968-72  Defense  Program  and  1968  Defense 
Budget,"  Robert  S.  McNamara,  published  by 
the  US,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington,  1968,  Pages  41  and  43. 

"'  "The  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons,"  edited 
by  Samuel  Glasstone.  published  by  the 
USAEC,  April   1962,  Washington,  Chapter  5. 

Mr,  McCarthy,  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aCBxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7215)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  U.S,  Dip- 
lomatic Courier  Service, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  McCarthy,  Mr,  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m,)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July 
18,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  July  17,  1969: 

Department  of  Justice 

John  O.  Olson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S, 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  term  of  4  years, 

Farley  E,  Mogan,  of  Oregon,  to  be  US, 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsrfai/,  July  17,  1969 


The  House  met  at'  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D,D,,  offered  the  following  pi-ayer: 

Make  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  Thy 
servants:  and  teach  us  Thy  statutes. — 
Psalm  119:  135, 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  whose 
love  never  lets  us  go,  whose  strength 
never  lets  us  down,  and  whose  truth 
never  lets  us  off,  in  the  glory  of  a  new 
day  we  lift  oui-  hearts  unto  Thee  seeking 
guidance  as  we  face  the  trying  tasks  of 
this  turbulent  time. 

We  quiet  our  spirits  in  Thy  presence 
and  rest  in  the  assurance  that  Thy 
strength  makes  us  strong.  Thy  wisdom 
makes  us  wise,  and  Thy  love  makes  us 
loving. 

Grant  that  in  this  hour  we  and  our 
Nation  may  be  messengers  of  hope  to 
the  nations  of  the  world,  particularly  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  without  free- 
dom but  with  faith  in  the  coming  day 
when  liberty  shall  be  the  life  of  all. 

Bless  us  in  our  endeavors  to  lift  hu- 
manity to  the  heights  from  whence 
Cometh  our  help. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


mittee    are    introducing    a    District    of 
Columbia  revenue  bill. 

This  bill  represents  substantially  the 
position  taken  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  with  some  changes  that 
we  feel  are  necessary,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  advertising  services,  the  theater 
and  special  events  tax,  and  in  limiting  a 
Federal  payment  formula  to  5  years. 

We  introduce  this  bill  for  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  without  necessar- 
ily advocating  each  and  every  one  of  its 
provisions  or  closing  the  door  to  further 
amendments. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
has  held  lengthy  hearings  on  various 
revenue  proposals.  We  want,  therefore, 
to  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  thus  have  introduced  this 
bill  today. 

Ml".  Speaker,  we  have  now  passed  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  yet  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  neither  a  revenue 
bill  nor  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Starting  July  1,  1969,  the  passage 
of  each  month  without  a  revenue  bill 
has  cost  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment an  estimated  $2  million  per 
month  in  lost  revenues. 

We  hope  by  introducing  this  bill  that 
we  can  expedite  the  establishing  of  a 
sound  financial  situation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


ference  with  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  and  a  group  of  my  constituents 
here  in  the  city  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  Third  District  of 
North  Carolina. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor, 

I  should  like  for  the  Record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No,  106. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL-^  REVENUE 
BILL 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  sev- 
eral of  us  on  the  House  District  Com- 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr,  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  July  15,  I  was  recorded  as  not 
voting  on  rollcall  No.  106,  the  passage 
of  H.R.  4018  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

At  the  time  of  this  vote,  I  was  in  con- 

I 


GOLDEN  EAGLE— PASSPORT  TO 
AMERICAS  GREAT  OUTDOORS 

I  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Consei-vation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  to  restore  the 
popular  Golden  Eagle  program  for  a  uni- 
fied system  of  annual  admission  fees  to 
Federal  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

This  bill  would  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  1968  amendment  to  the  fund  act  by 
which  the  Golden  Eagle  program  would 
go  out  of  existence  on  March  31  of  next 
year.  This  would  continue  to  raise  needed 
money  for  the  development  of  additional 
outdoor  recreational  facilities.  Although 
in  the  first  years  of  the  program,  these 
fundraising  powers  were  not  as  great 
as  i.ad  been  hoped,  this  has  been  im- 
proved. The  amount  raised  has  grown 
ninefold  since  1965,  and  over  $5  million 
are  projected  revenues  for  1969,  Such  a 
program  should  not  be  terminated, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Golden  Eagle  pro- 
gram has  been  more  than  a  fundraiser, 
however.  It  has  been  a  particular  boon 


to  the  thousands  of  American  citizens 
who  frequent  our  parks  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas.  Some  of  these,  particularly 
the  retired  and  the  elderly,  whose  re- 
sources are  limited,  could  not  otherwise 
afford  to  vacation,  as  the  common  resort 
areas  are  beyond  their  means.  For  them, 
the  Golden  Eagle  has  been  a  'passport" 
to  America's  great  outdoors, 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Golden  Eagle  program  was 
a  mistake,  and  I  urge  prompt,  favorable 
consideration  of  this  measure  to  restore 
this  worthwile  program  to  the  American 
people, 

LAUNCH  OF  APOLLO  11 

( Mr,  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter,) 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  know  that  our  thoughts,  our  hearts, 
and  our  prayers  are  with  our  three  astro- 
nauts who  are  now  hurtling  through 
space  toward  the  moon. 

I  bring  Members  nothing  new.  All  are 
familiar  with  this,  but  I  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate that  something  be  said  in  the 
Record  today  about  the  launch  of  Apollo 
11  as  of  yesterday. 

This  great  rocket  flew  off  after  a  per- 
fect countdown.  The  fact  that  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  a  mission  such  as  this, 
with  a  vehicle  two-tUrds  as  high  as  the 
Washington  Monument,  weighing  as 
much  as  that  portion  of  the  monument, 
without  flaw  or  hitch  is  a  great  compli- 
ment to  NASA  but  also  is  more  of  a  com- 
pliment to  American  industry,  to  Ameri- 
can education,  to  our  university  complex, 
to  American  management  and  to  Ameri- 
can labor, 

I  know  that  our  prayers  go  with  them 
because  the  hardest  part  of  their  trip 
is  yet  in  the  future. 


PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

•  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,) 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country 
has  done  everything  humanly  possible 
to  end  the  Vietnam  war.  This  admin- 
istration is  doing  and  has  done  every- 
thing possible  consistent  with  honor,  de- 
cency, and  justice  to  end  this  war.  The 
previous  administration  did  likewise.  We 
have  done  everything  short  of  complete 
capitulation  and  surrender.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  continuation  of  this 
war.  We  have  even  discarded  the  sane 
military  principle  of  hitting  enemy  mili- 
tai-y  bases  of  supply  and  assembly.  We 
liave  placed  in  jeopardy  the  security  and 
lives  of  our  men  in  the  field  in  the  hope 
the  carnage  can  be  ended.  The  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  has  not  made  one 
single  move  toward  peace.  They  are  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  continuation  of 
this  conflict.  They  could  end  this  war  in 
1  hour  by  agreeing  to  a  simple  cease- 
fire while  negotiations  are  in  progress. 
They  could  have  done  so  last  year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  no  intention  of  end- 


ing this  war  as  long  as  they  are  encour- 
aged by  certain  irresponsible  leaders  in 
this  country  who  hope  that  we  will  com- 
pletely withdraw  and  leave  a  free  people 
to  their  mercy,  Hanoi  has  abandoned 
hope  of  a  military  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  they  are  counting  heavily  on 
dissension,  divisions,  and  downright  en- 
couragement by  vocal  misguided  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States  itself.  My 
plea  today  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  responsible  citizens  throughout 
the  countr>'  is  to  unite  behind  the  Presi- 
dent in  standing  firm  for  peace.  These 
dissident  elements  in  the  United  States 
should  make  it  crj'stal  clear  to  Hanoi 
that  the  next  move  is  up  to  them.  The 
peaceniks,  doves,  and  isolationists  in  the 
United  States  hold  in  their  hands  the 
key  to  peace.  They  can  end  this  war  by 
ceasing  to  encourage  Ho  Chi  Minh. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  SPEAKER  CHANG, 
OF  THE  KOREAN  NATIONAL  AS- 
SEMBLY. THIS  AFTERNOON 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  eaily  in 
March  it  was  my  pleasure  to  accompany 
at  the  request  of  the  Speaker  a  delega- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  an  official  visit  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation extended  to  the  Speaker  by  the 
Korean  National  Assembly, 

This  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  privileged  to  host,  in  response  to 
an  invitation  extended  by  the  Speaker,  a 
distinguished  delegation  of  members  of 
the  Korean  National  Assembly  headed  by 
the  Honorable  Kyung  Soon  Chang,  Vice 
Speaker,  Today  marks  the  last  day  of  the 
official  visit  of  our  Korean  friends,  and. 
as  chairman  of  the  U,S,  delegation  to 
Korea,  I  would  like  to  extend  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  their 
staffs  an  invitation  to  hear  a  brief  ad- 
dress by  Vice  Speaker  Chang  at  3 :  30  this 
afternoon  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Room,  2172  Rayburn  Building, 
immediately  followed  by  a  joint  press 
conference  with  our  two  delegations. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No,  107) 

Abbitt  Brown,  Calif.  Conte 

Addabbo  Brown.  Ohio  Daniels,  N.J, 

Aspinall  Burton,  Utah  Davis,  Ga. 

Baring  Button  Dawson 

Berry  Cahlll  Delaney 

Betts  Carey  Devlne 

Blrgham  Celler  Diggs 

Brademas  Clancy  Dmgell 

Brasco  Clausen,  Dwver 

Brock  Don  H.  Eck'hardt 

Brooks  Clay  Edmordson 

Broomfleld  Cohelan  Edwards.  Ala, 


Edwards,  Calif 

LatU 

Springer 

Esch 

Lipscomb 

Steed 

Felghan 

Mayne 

Talcott 

Fraser 

MoUohan 

Teague.  Tex 

Prelinghuysen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tlernan 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Tunney 

Hal  pern 

Ottlnger 

Vander  Jagt 

Harsha 

Pollock 

Watklr.B 

Hawkins 

Powell 

Watson 

Helsioski 

Purcell 

Weicker 

Howard 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Wolff 

Jones.  N.C. 

Schadeberg 

Wright 

Kirwan 

Scheuer 

Young 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  355 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COM- 
MERCE, AND  THE  JUDICIARY  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1970,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT MONDAY,  JULY  21,   1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may  have 
until  midnight,  Monday,  July  21,  1969, 
to  file  a  report  on  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Mr,  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7491.  STATE  TAXATION  OF 
NATIONAL  BANKS 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  in  behalf 
of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Young  i  I  call  up  House  Reso- 
lution 476  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  476 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR, 
7491 )  to  clarify  the  liability  of  national  banks 
for  certain  taxes.  After  general  debate  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  such  iunendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  Committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in  the 
bill.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instruction, 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith*  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  476 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
7491  to  clarify  the  liability  of  national 
banks  for  certain  taxes.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7491  is  to  subject 
national  banks  to  the  same  taxation  as 
State  banks. 

The  bill  provides  a  uniform  rule  re- 
specting the  applicability  of  any  tax  law 
to  a  national  bank.  The  national  bank 
would  be  subject  to  the  law  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  would  be  if  it  were  a  bank 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
other  jurisdiction  where  its  principal  of- 
fice is  located. 

The  bill  applies  to  all  taxation  of  na- 
tional banks.  Under  our  Federal  system, 
there  ar§"only  two  sources  of  sovereign 
authority:  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Thus,  the  phrase  used  in 
the  bill,  "any  tax  law  enacted  under  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  any 
State,"  covers  all  possible  tax  laws  in 
this  country,  whether  State,  local,  ter- 
ritorial,  national,   or   whatever. 

No  change  whatever  is  made  in  the 
application  or  effect  of  the  Federal  tax 
laws.  The  policy  of  the  bill  is  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  in  the  tax 
liability  of  a  bank  simply  on  the  basis  of 
whether  it  is  State  or  federally  char- 
tered. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  year  after  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  476  in  order  that  H.R. 
7491  may  be  considered. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
utilize  just  a  moment  or  two  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  some  things  I  be- 
lieve are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  raised 
certain  questions  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
sideration in  the  Rules  Committee,  with 
reference  to  procedures,  because  there 
were  no  hearings  on  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  question  of  the  taxing  of  national 
banks  I  believe  is  one  we  all  agree  should 
be  carried  on  exactly  the  same  as  for 
State  banks.  I  understand  the  banking 
community  itself  does  not  seek  to  be 
treated  otherwise,  but  because  of  certain 
Supreme  Court  decisions  recently  some 
questions  have  arisen. 

The  only  thing  I  am  concerned  about  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  is  fairness  and  equity  and 
making  certain  that  the  affected  people 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions  and  very  clearly  define  what  is 
intended  by  the  committee  and  finally, 
of  course,  by  the  Congress  if  the  bill  be- 
comes law. 

I  understand  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered, and  I  also  understand  there  wiU  be 
a  substitute  offered  for  the  particular 
language  in  the  proposed  bill. 

I  might  say  that  the  commitee  in  its 
consideration  before  passing  the  bill  out 


did  substitute  new  Ismguage  for  what  was 
the  original  language.  Of  course,  this 
resolution  calls  for  that  language  to  be 
considered  as  an  original  bill. 

There  have  been  some  questions  raised 
about  why  the  change  and  why  the  sub- 
stitute. I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
will  explain  the  reasons  for  this. 

I  should  like  to  alert  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  some  discu.ssion 
about  the  language  and  the  interpreta- 
tions and  some  of  the  committee  pro- 
cedures. With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  permit 
the  explanation  of  the  legislation  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  476 
does  provide  an  open  rule  for  1  hour  of 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  7491,  which  is  entitled  "State  Tax- 
ation of  National  Banks." 

According  to  the  committee  report,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a  uni- 
form rule  respecting  the  applicability  of 
any  State  tax  law  to  a  nationally  char- 
tered bank. 

Under  the  bill  all  nationally  char- 
tered banks  would  be  subject  to  the  State 
tax  laws  of  its  State,  just  as  if  it  were 
a  local  State-chartered  bank.  This  would 
apply  only  in  that  one  State  specified  in 
the  banks'  organization  certificate  now 
required  by  Federal  law,  thus  eliminat- 
ing any  question  of  a  bank's  domicile  for 
State  tax  pui^wses. 

No  change  in  Federal  tax  law  is  made 
by  the  bill.  Nor  does  the  bill  enter  the 
question  of  multistate  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  and  venue 
was  raised  during  consideration  of  the 
bill.  This  issue  could  arise  if  a  State  at- 
tempted to  tax  a  national  bank  doing 
business  within  its  borders  but  domiciled 
elsewhere.  The  committee  believes  exist- 
ing law— 12  U.S.C.  94  and  1880  Supreme 
Court  decision — are  controlling  and  that 
the  venue  issue  will  not  arise. 

There  are  no  minority  views  included 
in  the  report.  Support  for  the  bill  comes 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  Treasury  supports  the 
purpc-te  of  the  bill  but  did  raise  a  ques- 
tion about  the  venue  problem. 

That  is  the  information  in  the  report. 
Now  I  would  like  to  offer  my  own  per- 
sonal comments  regarding  this  particu- 
lar measure. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  was 
much  more  limited  in  scope.  It  applied 
to  sales  taxes,  use  taxes,  and  personal 
property  taxes  levied  by  the  State.  Only 
the  State  in  which  a  national  bank's 
principal  office  is  located  could  levy  such 
taxes  against  a  national  bank  and  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  State  taxed  its 
own  State-chartered  banks.  This  was  in 
response  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision — First  Agriculture  National 
Bank  v.  State  Tax  Commission.  392, 
U.S.  339,  1968— which  held  that  the 
States  could  not  tax  resident  national 
banks.  Somehow  within  the  committee 
the  situation  turned  around,  and  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  bill  was  adopted. 
In  my  opinion,  the  thrust  of  the  substi- 
tute language  appears  to  subject  a  na- 


tional bsuik  to  the  same  taxes  that  a 
State-chartered  bank  is  subjected  to  in 
each  State  it  is  found  to  be  "doing  busi- 
ness." 

I  believe  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment now  opposes  the  bill  as  reported 
because  I  think  they  feel  it  goes  beyond 
the  action  which  is  deemed  necessary 
to  obviate  results  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  section  5219  of  the 
Revised  Statutes — 12  U.S.C.  548 — at  the 
present  time  the  taxation  of  banks  is  as 
follows: 

First.  Banks  can  be  taxed  only  by  the 
State  of  their  domicile,  which  provide.s 
a  basis  for  resistance  to  demands  for  in- 
come taxation  by  the  States  of  the  domi- 
cile of  borrowers.  Demands  of  this  type 
are  made  on  both  State  and  National 
banks. 

Second.  The  section  limits  the  taxation 
of  national  banks  to  a  selection  of  one 
of  the  four  methods  specified  in  the  Stat- 
ute and  does  not  permit  the  broadenint; 
of  the  tax  base  burden  on  banks  by  the 
imposition  of  gross  receipts  taxes,  value 
added  taxes,  taxes  on  intangibles  such 
as  promissory  notes,  taxes  on  the  encash- 
ment of  checks  and  other  operational 
activities,  and  taxation  on  rental  re- 
ceipts from  real  estate  and  safe  deposit 
boxes. 

Third.  Nonuniform  taxes  cannot  be 
imposed.  If  this  provision  is  removed 
each  county  or  other  taxing  body  in 
which  a  bank  branch  is  located  may  levy 
taxes  on  the  bank. 

Fourth.  Discriminatory  tax  rates  are 
prohibited. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  not  any 
argument  about  our  national  banks  beinc 
taxed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  a.'; 
State  banks.  Everj'one  agrees  that  that 
should  be  done.  But  the  problem  i.'= 
whether  or  not  the  new  language  in  the 
bill  will  actually  permit  additional  taxes 
which  are  not  identical  and  where  the 
State  banks  and  federally  chartered 
banks  will  not  be  taxed  the  same. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr 
SisK)  stated,  no  hearings  were  held.  Thi.s 
language  was  substituted  The  rule  makes 
the  amended  language  in  order  for  con- 
sideration. The  statement  was  made  to 
us  that  no  hearings  were  held  because  no 
one  requested  hearings.  That  may  be 
true.  By  the  same  token,  however,  the 
language  was  changed,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  executive  session,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  the  banks  really  had  time  to  know 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  provided 
the  opportunity  of  hearings  or  requested 
them.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Brown*  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  section  5219.  The  text 
of  the  amendment  will  read  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  other  methods  of  taxa- 
tion permitted  herein,  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  impose  on  a  national 
bank  having  its  principal  office  within  such 
State  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extant  as  such  taxes  are  imposed  Ufjon  a 
Stale-chartered  bank  having  its  principal  of- 
fice within  such  State,  sales  and  use  taxes, 
tangible  personal  property  taxes,  intangible 
personal  property  taxes,  a  documentary 
stamp  taxes,  and  license,  registration,  trans- 
fer, excise  or  other  fees  or  taxes  imposed  on 
the  ownership,  use  or  transfer  of  motor  ve- 
hicles: Provided,  however,  That  the  taxes  im- 


posed under  the  provisions  of  this  Section 
5219  shall  not  effect  a  greater  total  tax  liabil- 
ity for  a  national  bank  than  for  a  State  bank 
similarly  situated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  that  is 
what  the  legislation  is  attempting  to  ac- 
complish. I  think  the  amendment  is  cor- 
rect. I  intend  to  support  it.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Widnall)  ,  and  he 
has  authorized  me  to  state  that  he  in- 
tends to  support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  bill,  if  it  is 
amended. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  v/as  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8261  ACQUISITION  OF 
CONTROL  OF  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  474 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res,  474 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H,R. 
8261)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
.•\fter  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
flned  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
'  eed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
ior  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  In  the  bill 
,;s  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
;i  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
-shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
v.ithout  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Smith)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  474  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R,  8261  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  also  provides  that  it  shall  be 


in  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

H.R.  8261,  as  reported,  would  require 
CAB'S  approval  of  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  an  air  carrier  by  any  person.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Board  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  for  such  approval,  if  the  f>er- 
son  acquiring  control  of  the  carrier  is  not 
an  air  carrier,  a  person  controlling  an 
air  carrier,  some  other  type  of  common 
carrier,  or  is  not  engaged  in  a  phase  of 
aeronautics. 

Ownership  of  10  percent  of  any  class 
of  the  capital  stock  or  capital  of  an  air 
carrier  would  raise  a  presumption  of  con- 
trol. Annual  reports  would  be  required, 
and  the  Board  would  be  empowered  to 
require  additional  reports,  as  to  holdings 
of  5  percent  of  any  class  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capital  of  an  air  carrier.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  specific  notice  be  given 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  hearings 
on  mergers  or  acquisitions  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  demand  a  hearing  on  acquisi- 
tions which  could  otherwise  be  approved 
without  hearing. 

No  additional  cost  or  personnel  in- 
crease is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  474  in  order  that  H.R. 
8261  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  to  me  is  a  very  interesting  sit- 
uation and  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
legislation.  House  Resolution  474  does 
provide  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate for  the  consideration  of  H,R.  8261, 
Acquisition  of  Control  of  Air  Carriers. 

According  to  the  report,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  require  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approval  at  the  time  of  the  action 
of  the  acquisition  of  control  of  any  per- 
son in  any  air  carrier. 

The  present  law  gives  the  CAB  such 
approval  authority  when  the  one  seeking 
to  acquire  control  is  a  person,  or  who  is 
an  air  carrier,  controls  an  air  carrier,  or 
another  type  of  common  carrier,  or  is 
engaged  in  some  phase  of  aeronautics. 

This  bill  thus  seeks  to  have  all  persons 
in  the  same  status  when  an  air  carrier 
acquisition  is  involved. 

The  bill  creates  a  legal  presumption 
that  ownership  of  10  percent  of  any  class 
of  capital  stock  or  of  the  capital  of  an 
air  carrier,  is  control  of  that  carrier.  In 
such  instances  hearings  by  the  CAB  are 
to  be  held  to  obtain  its  approval.  The 
Attorney  General  must  be  notified  of 
such  hearings. 

The  committee  notes  the  rising  num- 
ber of  conglomerate  companies,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  current  law  does  not  ade- 
quately protect  either  the  public  or  the 
air  carriers — which  must  be  \1ewed  as  a 
quasi-utility. 

Persons  or  companies  which  seek  to 
acquire  control  of  an  air  carrier  will  not 
be  placed  in  any  disadvantage  by  the  bill. 
Any  other  person  or  carrier  in  the  busi- 
ness must  now  submit  to  the  CAB  hear- 
ing in  order  to  obtain  approval;  this 
places  the  same  requirements  on  those 
outside  the  business. 

There  is  no  additional  cost  anticipated 
by  passage  of  the  bill. 

Support  of  the  bill  has  come  from  the 
CAB,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 


Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  bill  Is  re- 
ported unanimously. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith)  have  filed  addi- 
tional views  supporting  the  bill,  but  ques- 
tion whether  this  solution  should  not 
also  be  applied  to  other  common  carriers. 
They  have  urged  a  study  in  that  area. 

That  is  the  situation  as  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  personal  comments.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  bill  this  year  that  I  have 
had  so  much  pressure  to  get  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  than  this  particular  meas- 
ure. I  guess  ever>'  major  air  carrier  in 
the  United  States,  or  their  representa- 
tives, have  called  me  and  said  it  is  very 
important  that  they  have  this  particular 
bill. 

But,  and  I  will  say  now,  after  dis- 
cussing it  with  a  good  many  people  clear 
up  to  the  White  House,  I  have  come  to 
the  agreement  that  if  they  will  take 
the  retroactive  date  out.  which  is  in 
section  5  of  the  bill  which  makes  it  ret- 
roactive to  March  7,  I  will  support  this 
particular  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  in  retroactive  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  Tliere 
is  not  any  situation  now  existing  be- 
tween March  7  and  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  that  needs  to  be  investigated. 

There  was  one  situation  where  an  air- 
line got  frightened  which  apparently  is 
the  basis  for  this  resolution.  But  I  do 
want  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record  that 
this  is  particular  class  legislation. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  to  delete  the  retroactive  lan- 
guage, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr,  Staggers),  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  '  Mr,  Springer  ) ,  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr,  Staggers)  will  offer  it. 

This  bill  requires  a  formal  approval 
after  formal  hearing  by  the  CAB  every 
time  a  corporation  acquires  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  stock  of  the  air  carrier. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  acquired  shares  are  voting  or  non- 
voting stock  or  whether  it  is  purchased 
for  investment  only,  or  whether  the  air- 
line recommends  and  encourages  the 
purchase. 

There  are  certain  airlines  in  this  coun- 
try that  may  have  some  financial  diffi- 
culty and  may  need  some  help  from 
some  outsiders  to  invest  more  than  5 
or  10  percent  in  the  stock  to  give  the 
airline  some  money  to  carry  on  or  go 
bankrupt. 

If  an  airline  wants  to  go  to  some  mil- 
lionaire who  might  be,  and  I  know  and 
you  know  that  some  of  them  are.  in  the 
airline  business  or  to  .somebody  else  and 
say,  "We  need  some  help."  "Buy  stock 
in  our  company,"  and  they  will  say,  "Give 
us  the  capital  so  we  can  continue  to  op- 
erate." You  know  what  they  are  going 
to  have  to  do.  They  are  going  to  liave  to 
go  to  the  CAB  and  have  the  CAB  hold 
hearings  and  sometimes  the  CAB  may 
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function  in  a  year  and  sometimes  they 
may  not  function  for  2  years.  I  think  they 
are  pretty  slow  in  arriving  at  decisions. 

So  once  again  we  are  taking  a  step  to- 
ward big  government  in  special  interest 
legislation.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
common  carrier,  such  as  rails,  trucks, 
buses,  barges,  or  pipelines — but  just  to 
airlines. 

Apparently  there  is  a  fear  that  some 
foreigners,  some  other  group  might  Uke 
over  one  of  our  airlines  and  we  would  not 
be  alert  enough  to  know  it.  Thus  we  are 
going  to  set  up  this  special  procedure. 

gp  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like 
to  state  we  have  a  lot  of  inflation — that 
is  true — and  we  are  trying  to  do  every- 
thing to  stop  it.  We  realize  people  under 
social  security,  the  senior  citizens  and 
others  are  having  a  difficult  time  paying 
their  bills. 

But  if  we  start  attacking  conglomer- 
ates when  they  want  to  come  together  in 
corporations  and  organize  and  if  the  At- 
torney-General keeps  bringing  injunc- 
tions amd  law  suits,  we  are  just  liable  to 
kill  the  patient  when  we  are  trying  to 
cure  the  cold.  We  may  end  up  with  a  re- 
cession and  a  depression  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. 

If  we  are  going  to  hamstring  eveiT 
business  and  turn  everything  over  to  the 
Government,  we  are  going  to  be  in 
serious  trouble.  I  do  not  believe  that  big 
business  is  bad  simply  because  it  is  big. 

The  FTC  is  investigating  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  investi- 
gatmg  and  we  have  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  others  investigat- 
ing All  this  may  be  fine  and  they  may 
come  up  with  appropriate  legislation, 
but  I  want  to  make  my  statement  clear 
right  now  in  connection  with  tlie  overall 
problem.  If  we  attempt  to  control  every- 
thing from  a  Federal  standpoint,  and  at- 
tempt to  put  the  brakes  on  too  fast,  we 
may  end  up  in  giving  the  patient  with  a 
common  cold  so  much  medicine  in  an 
effort  to  cure  him  that  we  will  kill  him 
instead  of  curing  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  with  refer- 
ence to  his  remarks  as  to  the  amend- 
ment concerning  the  retroactive  clause 
of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  was  passed  earlier  in 
the  year  and  there  were  undesirables  who 
almost  seized  one  of  the  main  airlines. 

For  this  reason,  this  bill  will  fully 
protect  not  only  the  Government,  but  the 
people  in  America.  I  think  this  is  good 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  from 
California  have  any  further  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsiaer  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


STATE  TAXATION  OF 
NATIONAL  BANKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7491)  to  clarify  the  lia- 
bility of  national  banks  for  certain  taxes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofifered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7491,  with  Mr. 
IcHORD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wid- 
NALL>  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
bill.  It  is  not  complicated.  There  is  noth- 
ing complicated  about  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  providing  equality  of  taxation  between 
the  State  banks  and  national  banks.  Our 
system  is  a  dual  banking  system.  There 
are  twice  as  many  State-chartered  banks 
as  there  are  national  banks.  But  the  na- 
tional banks  have  about  75  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  money  in  the  entire  bank- 
ing system.  We  do  not  want  the  States 
to  favor  either  the  State  banks  or  the 
national  banks  over  the  others.  We  want 
complete  tax  equality.  We  do  not  want 
anything  to  happen  to  our  dual  bank- 
ing system. 

H.R.  7491  is,  therefore,  an  uncompli- 
cated bill.  If  enacted,  it  would  do  nothing 
more  than  provide  the  50  States  with 
the  tools  needed  to  provide  equality  in 
taxation  between  State-chartered  banks 
and  national  banks  chartered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  a  bill  which, 
if  enacted,  would  eliminate  the  now  out- 
moded and  inequitable  formula  that 
exists  for  State  taxation  of  national 
banks,  and  replaces  it  with  a  very  sim- 
ple law  of  fairness  and  equity,  and  com- 
plete equality  between  the  two. 

The  bill  provides  that  national  banks 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  taxation  as 
a  State  bank;  The  bill  says  nothing  more. 
Under  existing  Federal  law.  States  may 
tax  national  banks  on  the  basis  of  their 
outstanding  shares,  dividends,  and  net 
income,  according  to  tax  measured  by 
their  net  income.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
a  decision  handed  down  in  June  1968, 
stated  that  these  specific  methods  of 
taxation  of  national  banks  are  exclu- 
sive, and  therefore  banks  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  wholly 
exempt  from  any  taxes  which  specifical- 
ly fall  into  these  categories.  Therefore, 
the  State  banks  are  required  to  pay  all 
taxes — sales  taxes,  use  taxes,  and  every- 
thing else — but  the  national  banks  now, 
under  this  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


do  not  have  to  pay  any  of  those  taxes 
at  all  because  they  were  not  specified 
in  a  law  written  v/ay  back  there  50  to 
100  years  ago. 

This  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
they  shall  pay  exactly  the  same  State 
taxes  under  similar  and  like  circum- 
stances. There  could  not  be  anything 
fairer  than  that,  according  to  my  view. 

Therefore,  for  example,  the  national 
banks  do  not  pay  State  taxes  on  their 
motor  vehicles,  and  the  difference  to- 
day is  that  although  the  national  banks 
have  about  75  percent  of  the  assets  in 
the  banking  business  throughout  the 
country,  they  do  not  pay  even  motor 
vehicle  taxes,  and  the  difference  in  the 
cost  to  the  States  is  about  $50  million 
that  we  can  figure  up  right  now.  that 
it  is  costing  the  States  right  now  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  be  able  to  im- 
pose the  same  taxes  on  national  banks 
that  are  imposed  on  State  banks. 

The  legislation  before  the  Commit- 
tee, as  introduced,  would  have  extended 
the  right  of  the  States  to  tax  national 
banks  for  the  following  specific  types  of 
taxes:  First,  sales  tax;  second,  use  tax; 
and,  third,  personal  property  tax. 

During  the  deliberations  on  H.R.  7491 
as  originally  introduced,  it  was  decided 
by  your  committee  on  an  ovenvhelming 
vote  that  it  would  be  better  to  not  specify 
any  particular  tax  which  States  might 
levy  against  national  banks,  but  rather, 
it  would  be  more  equitable  to  allow 
States  to  tax  national  banks  to  the  same 
degree  that  they  tax  banks  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  assist  in  providing  full 
and  fair  competition,  it  was  deemed  by 
your  committee  that  the  only  way  to  as- 
sure this  in  this  instance  would  be  to 
allow  the  States  the  right  to  provide  for 
equal  taxation  between  State-chartered 
and  federally  chartered  banking  insti- 
tutions. 

Members  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  proposed  legislation  treats  a 
national  bank  exactly  like  a  State  bank 
chartered  in  that  same  State.  In  other 
words,  if  the  question  were  asked  to  what 
extent  can  the  State  of  Texas  tax  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  Oklahoma 
City  doing  business  with  a  firm  in  Texas, 
the  answer  is  that  it  could  tax  the  na- 
tional bank  from  Oklahoma  to  the  same 
degree  that  it  would  tax  an  Oklahoma 
State-chartered  bank  doing  business  in 
Texas. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  some  banks  are  arguing  that  this 
legislation,  if  enacted,  would  create  a 
situation  whereby  nationally  chartered 
banks  would  be  forced  to  pay  double 
taxation.  There  is  nothing  within  this 
legislation  to  permit  this  occurrence. 
This  legislation  neither  directs  the 
States  to  impose  or  not  to  impose  taxes 
on  national  banks.  It  merely  says— and 
I  reiterate — that  the  States  will  have  a 
right  to  impKxse  the  same  types  of  taxes 
on  national  banks  and  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  they  impose  on  State-chartered 
banks.  In  other  words,  whatever  taxes 
are  imposed  upon  State  banks  within 
the  State  border  and  doing  business  in 
that  State  will  apply  to  a  national  bank 
which  has  its  principal  office  in  that 
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state.  In  addition,  if  a  national  bank 
domiciled  in  State  A  had  a  loan  pro- 
duction office  in  State  B,  State  B  could 
tax  that  loan  production  office  to  the 
same  extent  that  its  laws  provided  for 
taxation  of  a  loan  production  office  op- 
erated in  State  B  by  a  State-chartered 
bank  from  State  A. 

The  question  of  venue  for  suit  also  was 
before  the  committee.  It  was  decided 
by  your  committee  that  this  question 
went  beyond  the  question  of  tax  equality 
between  State  and  nationally  chartered 
banks  and,  therefore,  the  committee  did 
not  consider  this  matter.  There  is  no 
question  that  national  banks,  as  well  as 
State  banks,  have  the  same  identical 
problems  concerning  venue  for  suit. 
Therefore,  in  this  regard,  even  though 
the  problems  exist,  equality  in  this  mat- 
ter also  exists. 

There  lias  been  some  unfair  criticism 
levied  against  the  committee  for  the 
way  in  which  this  bill  was  handled.  The 
criticism  has  been  made  that  no  hearings 
on  the  legislation  were  held.  It  is  true 
that  no  public  witnesses  testified  before 
the  committee,  but  this  was  not  due  to 
any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee. All  affected  agencies  of  the  Gtovern- 
ment  did  submit  statements  or  letters 
on  the  legislation  and  all  of  the  bank 
trade  associations,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  Independent 
Bankers  Association,  and  National  As- 
sociation of  Supen-isors  of  State  Banks, 
were  contacted  and  asked  if  they  desired 
to  testify.  None  of  these  organizations 
wanted  to  formally  testify;  however, 
statements  from  them  are  included  in 
the  printed  testimony  received  in  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee, in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
carmcrt  be  faulted  if  these  groups  did 
not  care  to  make  public  presentations  to 
the  committee. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which,  of  course,  has 
control  over  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency— the  bureau  within  the  Treasurj' 
Department  that  grants  charters  to  na- 
tionsil  banks — opposes  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. I  would  state.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  letter  received  from  the  Treasury 
Department  on  this  legislation,  which 
you  will  find  on  page  2  of  the  printed 
testimony  and  pages  6  and  7  in  the  com- 
mittee report  states: 

If  the  Congress  believes  that  It  Is  desirable 
to  add  other  taxes  (in  addition  to  sales  and 
use  taxes),  the  language  could  be  changed 
accordingly. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  committee 
did.  Our  action  was  to  subject  national 
banks,  if  the  States  so  desire,  to  all  forms 
of  taxes  to  which  the  States  subject  their 
own  State-chartered  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable, 
fair,  and  equitable  bill.  It  provides  for 
equality  of  taxation  between  State- 
chartered  and  nationally  chartered 
banks.  I  have  said — and  in  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  facetious — that  it  is  a  States 
rights  bill.  Up  until  now.  Federal  law 
discriminated  against  the  States  in  this 
case  because  they  could  not  treat  in  the 
most  vital  area  of  taxation  State-char- 
tered and  federally  chartered  banks 
equally.  This  legislation  would  provide 


the  States  \/ith  this  opportimity.  I  most 
heartily,  Mr.  Chairman,  recommend  its 
adoption. 

But  after  considering  that,  the  com- 
mittee said,  "Why  just  specify  those  three 
types  of  taxes?"  That  is  where  we  got  into 
trouble  before.  When  we  amend  the  law, 
we  should  amend  the  law  looking  to  the 
future  and  not  trying  to  specify  specific 
taxes.  Our  bill  states  that  all  banks.  Na- 
tional and  State,  should  be  treated 
equally  by  the  State  legislatures.  Noth- 
ing could  be  simpler  than  that.  There- 
fore, it  was  decided  by  the  committee 
that  our  language  as  amended  would  in- 
clude everything  and  we  would  not  have 
to  use  what  is  commonly  known  now  as 
a  'laundry  list." 

If  the  State  banks  pay  a  certain  tax, 
then  the  national  banks  under  the  same 
and  similar  circumstances  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  same.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking  for.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  the  legislatures  in  a  position  where 
they  can  favor  the  national  banks. 

I  certainly  ask  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this,  so 
we  will  have  perfect  equality  between 
the  two  banking  systems.  We  do  not 
want  either  one  to  be  hurt,  either  the 
State  banks  or  the  national  banks  to  be 
hurt,  but  we  want  complete  equality 
between  the  two.  That  is  all  this  bill  is 
asking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  take  any  time  at  the  present  time 
to  discuss  the  bill  itself.  The  chairman 
has  presentee",  the  main  facets  of  the  bill. 
I  will  support  the  bill,  but  amended  I 
hope  by  the  Brown  of  Michigan  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered.  I  will  speak  at 
length  to  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. H.R.  7491  as  reported  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  would  in- 
ject more  confusion  into  an  already  con- 
fused situation  regarding  the  collection 
of  taxes  by  States  and  municipalities 
from  national  banks.  The  basic  problem 
with  H.R.  7491,  which  was  approved 
by  the  committee  after  2  hom-s  of  ex- 
ecutive session  and  without  the  benefit  of 
hearings  or  witnesses,  is  that  it  uses  a 
broad-gage  shotgun  approach  to  remedy 
a  specific  problem. 

There  is  general  agreement  among 
bankers  and  State  and  Federal  taxing 
authorities  that  an  amendment  to  the 
present  law  is  needed  to  equalize  the 
State  and  local  tax  burden  on  State- 
chartered  and  national  banks.  This  need, 
which  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  was 
highlighted  within  recent  months  by  two 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions.  In  the 
case  of  First  Agricultural  National  Bank 
of  Berkshire  County  v.  State  Tax  Com- 
mission, 392  U.S.C.  339,  the  Court  held 
that  a  national  bank  domiciled  in  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  have  to  pay  Massachu- 
setts sales  and  use  taxes  since  this  tax 
was  not  included  in  the  methods  States 
could  tax  national  banks  listed  in  section 
5219.  The  Dickinson  case  was  a  similar 
holding  involving  Florida  documentary 


stamp  taxes.  Both  of  these  cases  in- 
volved attempts  by  a  State  to  collect 
taxes  from  national  banks  domiciled 
within  its  borders  which  State-chartered 
banks  similarly  situated  were  required 
to  pay.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
this  result  was  inequitable  and  that  na- 
tional banks  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  taxes  in  their  home  States  and 
localities  as  are  their  competitors. 

It  was  to  correct  this  obvious  inequity 
that  a  series  of  bills  was  Introduced  in 
this  session.  H.R.  7491  as  originally  in- 
troduced by  Chairman  Patman.  H.R.  3826 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
PoDELL).  H.R,  2182  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer),  HJl. 
9794  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
SiKES)  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of 
Reprsentatives  Bennett,  Haley,  Cramer, 
Fascell.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Pepper, 
Fuqua,  Gibbons.  Burke  of  Florida,  Chap- 
pell,  and  Prey,  taken  together,  list  all  of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  which  national 
banks  have  been  escaping.  The  amend- 
ment I  propose  will  provide  for  the  col- 
lection by  the  home  State  of  all  of  the 
taxes  listed  in  the  aforementioned  bills. 
H.R.  7491  as  reported  would  do  the  same, 
but  its  broad-gage  language  would  also 
have  far  reaching  and  unknown  effects  in 
the  field  of  interstate  taxation. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  agonized 
over  the  whole  problem  of  interstate 
taxation  for  the  past  10  years.  As  of  this 
date,  no  comprehensive  legislation  has 
been  enacted  to  remedy  this  problem  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  attempt  to  dispose 
summarily  of  this  complex  problem  as  it 
relates  to  banks,  without  even  the  benefit 
of  a  public  hearing. 

H.R.  7491  as  reported,  repeals  entirely 
section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  was  originally  enacted  in  1864  and 
was  last  amended  in  1926.  This  section 
spells  out  in  detail  the  methods  of  State 
taxation  of  national  banks  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  Now  because  of  a  rela- 
tively minor  problem  relating  to  a  few 
forms  of  taxation  which  were  unknown 
at  the  time  of  the  last  revision,  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  scrap  this  detailed 
statute  without  adequate  consideration 
of  the  implications  of  such  action.  Many 
States  have  enacted  over  the  years  vari- 
ous taxes  affecting  State-chartered  and 
national  banks  in  reliance  on  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  section  5219.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  repealing  the  entire 
statute  in  order  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
list  of  State  and  local  taxes  contained 
therein. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
authorizes  the  States  to  tax  national 
banks  in  all  those  areas  where  there  may 
have  been  some  doubt  about  their  ability 
to  do  so.  This  includes  sales  and  use 
taxes,  tangible  personal  property  taxes, 
intangible  personal  property  taxes,  doc- 
umentary stamp  taxes,  license  registra- 
tion, and  all  the  taxes  applicable  to 
motor  vehicles. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  will  take  care  of  all  the 
problems  that  are  known  to  date. 

It  certainly  is  not  an  attempt  in  any 
way  to  favor  national  banks  but.  rather. 
is  an  attempt  to  make  sure  that  they 
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are  treated  equitably,  without  getting 
into  the  whole  problem  of  interstate 
taxation.  No  one  in  this  Chamber  can 
assure  me  we  will  not  create  more  prob- 
lems than  we  resolve  by  the  approach 
the  committee  amendment  undertakes. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
indicated  he  does  not  like  the  "laundry 
list"  of  taxes.  I  remind  all  of  those 
familiar  with  the  one  bank  holding 
company  legislation  that  it  was  the 
laundry-list  approach  which  the  chair- 
man supported. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  gentleman 
is  certainly  taking  the  proper  approach 
in  order  to  correct  the  problems  if  the 
proposal  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 
I  wish  to  commend  him  and  indicate 
that  I  will  support  his  amendment.  This, 
howfeVer,  will  not  remove  all  of  the  prob- 
lems'Tacing  some  of  the  States.  Is  it 
possible,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  that  it 
may  be  necessary  for  State  legislatures, 
in  order  to  remove  some  of  these  in- 
equities, to  enact  legislation? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  There 
are  many  areas,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
where  there  may  be  a  need  for  State 
legislation  because  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  I  think  we  ought  to  deal 
with  the  problem  areas  as  they  have 
been  identified  to  us  and  not  go  far 
beyond  them  and  possibly  create  more 
problems. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  gentleman 
is  correct,  I  am  happy  to  support  his 
amendment  and  will  be  pleased  to  be 
here  when  he  offers  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley*. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  my  full  time,  but  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  measure  before  us. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  must 
say  I  am  constrained  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  establish  the  record  in 
one  or  two  respects. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
reported  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
text  of  H.R.  8642,  which  I  introduced 
on  March  11.  My  bill  was  before  the 
committee  when  invitations  to  testify  on 
this  subject  were  issued.  We  must  be 
very  clear  about  it.  Invitations  were  is- 
sued. If  there  is  any  complaint  from 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  hearings  were  not  held,  they  should 
at  least  acknowledge  that  invitations 
were  issued  and  there  were  no  requests 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  will  remember  that  the 
bill  before  the  committee,  H.R.  7491,  and 
discussed  by  the  committee,  included  in 


its  provisions  only  those  provisions  rela- 
tive to  sales  taxes,  use  taxes,  and  per- 
sonal property  taxes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  on  that.  The  bill  that  I 
introduced  and  which  was  the  first  bill 
that  was  introduced  on  it  was  not  so 
limited.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  BROWN  of.  Michigan,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  in  just  one  mo- 
ment. I  want  to  say  that  my  bill  was  be- 
fore the  committee  for  two  and  a  liaif 
months  when  the  executive  session  was 
called  on  this  and  similar  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  2  weeks 
elapsed  between  the  executive  session  at 
which  this  bi'.l  was  ordered  rejwrted  and 
the  filing  of  the  report.  There  was  cer- 
tainly ample  time  for  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  anyone  else  on  the 
committee  to  file  dissenting  views  or 
views  such  as  the  gentleman  indicated 
this  afternoon.  No  such  views  were  filed 
or  expressed.  It  is  quite  clear  that  those 
who  might  have  had  objections  to  the 
bill  reported,  did  have  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity so  to  express  themselves  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  committee  acted  on  it. 
They  did  not  do  so,  and  this  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  an  eminently  reasonable  one.  It  would 
remove  the  privileged  status  preient'.y 
enjoyed  by  national  banks  in  their  im- 
munity from  certain  forms  of  State  tax- 
ation for  which  State-chartered  banks 
are  liable.  The  bill  would  close  the  loop- 
hole in  the  National  Bank  Act  favoring 
national  banks  and  thus  foster  competi- 
tive equality  between  National  and  State 
banks  within  our  dual  system. 

When  the  National  Bank  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1864,  it  deliberately  discrimi- 
nated against  State  banks  and  in  favor 
of  national  banks  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
limited  the  kinds  of  taxes  that  States 
could  levy  on  a  national  bank  and,  sec- 
ond, it  limited  taxation  of  national  banks 
to  the  State  in  which  the  bank's  prin- 
cipal oflSce  was  located. 

This  policy  made  sense  against  the 
19th-century  background  of  "wildcat" 
State  banking  and  the  performance  by 
national  banks  of  currency  and  public 
debt  functioris.  However,  times  have 
changed.  State  banks  are  now  responsi- 
ble institutions  and  the  currency  and 
public  debt  functions  of  national  banks 
have  long  since  been  taken  over  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Nat'onal  banks  now  perform  essen- 
tially the  same  functions  as  State  banks. 
L'ke  their  State-chartered  counterparts, 
national  b^nks  are  privately  owned, 
privately  man.iged,  and  operated  for 
private  pr-^fit.  Not  only  (do  national 
banks  perform  no  significant  Federal 
Government  function  not  performed 
equally  by  State-chartered  banks,  but 
they  also  receive  a  myriad  of  State  and 
local  services. 

As  national  banks  perform  no  pecu- 
liar functions  not  served  by  State  banks, 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  continu- 
ing this  invidious  discrimination.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  State  banks,  it  is  unfair  to 
the  States,  and  it  is  a  threat  to  our  dual 
system  of  banking. 


The  present  system  gives  national 
banks,  with  their  many  operations  out- 
side the  State  where  their  principal  of- 
fice is  located,  a  significant  competitive 
advantage.  Not  being  subject  to  many 
State  taxes  nor  to  interstate  and  foreign 
State  taxation,  they  can,  very  simply, 
make  more  money  than  State  banks. 
This  money  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  States.  It  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  privileged  status  of 
national  banks  costs  the  State  $50  mil- 
lion in  revenue  annually. 

Morever.  if  we  continue  this  system, 
we  may  see  an  end  to  our  dual  banking 
system.  As  Frank  Willie,  New  York  State 
superintendent  of  banks,  pointed  out 
recently,  unless  Congress  removes  this 
inequity,  there  may  be  "an  increased 
number  of  conversions  by  commercial 
banks  from  State  to  national  charter," 
to  cake  advantage  of  the  privileged  tax 
situaticn.  This  would  leave  the  States 
with  even  less  revenue  in  this  time  of 
great  State  need. 

The  committee  adopted  this  approach 
rather  than  that  of  merely  addina  a 
laundry  list  of  taxes  that  States  could 
impose  on  national  banks  because  the 
laundry  list  would  not  impose  a  lasting 
solution.  The  laundry  list  would  not  even 
solve  the  present  problem,  because  na- 
tional banks  would  still  be  exempted 
from  interstate  and  foreign  state  taxa- 
tion while  State-chartered  banks  would 
not  be.  Second,  as  soon  as  any  State  in- 
stituted a  different  form  of  tax,  the 
exact  same  problem  of  discrimination 
would  be  thrust  back  into  our  laps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  clear  and 
so  is  the  solution.  In  short,  we  have  an 
invidious  tax  discrimination  between 
State  and  National  banks — indivious  be- 
cause it  has  no  rational  grounding  in 
terms  of  differentiation  of  function. 
Since  that  is  the  case,  the  only  fair  and 
lasting  permanent  solution  lies  in  put- 
ting National  and  State  banks  on  (?qual 
footing.  This  is  what  the  bill  before  us 
does  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  did  not 
intend  to  suggest  that  your  bill  limited 
itself  to  those  areas.  I  am  saying  the 
bill  that  was  before  the  committee,  H.R. 
7491,  as  introduced  originally  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman',  did 
not  cover  the  total  area  as  your  bill  did, 
by  saying  they  would  be  immune.  The 
bill  before  the  committee  on  September 
3  or  the  bills  before  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  first  one  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  PoDELL) ,  limited  themselves  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  which  I  have  included  in 
my  amendment.  Yours  is  the  only  bill 
that  did  not. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  the  record  will 
speak  for  itself.  However,  I  believe  I  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  but  that  discussion  can  be 
delayed  and  I  shall  address  myself  to 
that  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  but  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Podell  ) . 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency upon  considering  this  long  over- 
due legislation.  I  was  involved  in  a  simi- 
lar type  of  legislation  some  2  years  ago 
where  I  myself  dealt  with  the  question  of 
taxation  of  national  banks  on  sales  and 
use  taxes  and  held  hearings  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  I  invited  the  American 
Banking  Association  to  come  in  and  testi- 
fy but  they  refused  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  now  confronted  is  a  very  simple 
story.  For  instance,  my  daughter  is  9 
years  old.  If  she  buys  something  in  the 
five  and  dime  store  for  20  cents,  she  pays 
a  sales  tax.  Yet  when  banks  purchase 
desks  and  refurbish  their  ofQces,  they 
pay  no  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  restated  the  concept  that  na- 
tional banks  were  immune  to  State  sales 
and  use  taxes,  recommending  a  change 
in  the  law.  The  Court  delved  most  fruit- 
fully into  constantly  growing  pressures 
on  State  and  local  sources  of  revenue. 
The  problem  was  very  simple.  When  the 
original  law  was  passed  permitting  the 
taxation  of  Federal  national  banks,  sales 
taxes  were  not  in  existence.  Now,  State 
and  local  budgets  are  badly  out  of  bal- 
ance and  sales  tax  revenues  are  not  only 
badly  needed,  but  represent  a  major 
source  of  State  income. 

One  of  the  problems  involved  with  the 
amendment  which  is  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Brcwn) 
is  the  fact  that  he  sets  forth  those  taxes 
and  does  not  say  that  certain  other  taxes 
may  come  into  being  later  on  when  we 
would  have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
and  ask  for  further  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  considering  this 
bill  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  state  of 
America  when  the  original  law  was  en- 
acted. The  relationship  between  national 
banks  and  the  Government  was  mark- 
edly different  from  today.  These  are  days 
of  sales  taxes,  undreamed  of  in  the  era 
of  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Attorney  General 
Taney. 

The  present  levels  of  such  taxes  in  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  amply 
support  my  contention.  Today,  sales  tax 
for  every  shopper  in  New  York  City  is  6 
percent.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  must 
reevaluate  our  traditional  stand  on  State 
sales  and  use  taxes  as  they  affect  national 
banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sent  a  letter  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  asking  that  State  to 
advise  me  as  to  whether  or  not  it  had 
suffered  a  loss  as  a  result  of  the  immu- 
nity of  the  national  banks  as  of  today.  I 
received  communications  from  33  of 
those  States,  some  of  whom  were  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  exact  amount  of  revenue 
it  was  losing  but  of  the  33  States  which 
responded  to  that  letter  they  reflected 
that  they  were  losing  approximately 
825,303.000,  including  over  $1  million 
from  the  State  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brcwn).  The  total  pro- 
jected figure  for  the  entire  Nation  of  rev- 
enues lost  by  the  States  of  our  country 
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today  as  a  result  of  its  failure  to  tax  na- 
tional banks  is  close  to  $50  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  banks  are  not  privi- 
leged members  of  our  business  commu- 
nity as  witness  the  recent  actions  in  rais- 
ing the  prime  interest  rate  which  is  an 
illustration  of  a  rampant  privilege.  The 
question  is  fundamental  with  reference 
to  intergovernmental  immunities,  trac- 
ing its  origins  back  to  the  formative 
years  of  the  Republic.  In  1819  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  in  McCulloch  against 
Maryland,  held  invalid  a  State  law 
levying  a  tax  on  currency  issued  by  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Every 
law  student  remembers  the  famous  con- 
cept therein  enunciated  "that  power  to 
tax  is  also  power  to  destroy.  '  According- 
ly, we  have  this  bill  now  pending  before 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  as  will  be  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Micliigan  (Mr. 
Brown) — and  I  intend  to  address  myself 
at  length  to  the  language  of  that  amend- 
ment— is  that  it  still  gives  national  banks 
a  privileged  status,  and  this  is  one  thing 
we  cannot  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  to  af- 
ford to  national  banks  the  status  of  priv- 
ilege. Let  me  cite  a  brief  example : 

We  in  the  State  of  New  York  lost  47 
employees  who  are  bank  examiners 
merely  because  every  single  State-char- 
tered bank  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
now  applying  for  a  Federal  charter  to 
get  the  benefit  of  privileges  extended  to 
national  banks.  We  have  lost  some  $400,- 
000  in  State  licensing  revenues  alone, 
which  are  not  referred  to  in  the  laundry 
list  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  as  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  an  excellent  bill,  and  one  that 
should   pass  in   its  present   form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  again  for  the  additional 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  cite  a 
second  example  as  to  why  I  believe  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  not  only  wrong  but 
will  destroy  the  fundamental  concept  of 
the  committee  bill.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides us  with  a  list  of  taxes  that  States 
may  now  levy  upon  national  banks.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
what  if  there  should  be  new  laws  or  new 
State  taxes  introduced  over  the  years 
that  are  not  now  familiar  to  us — and  as 
time  goes  on  we  can  be  assured  these  will 
enlarge  and  expand  in  scope — and  then 
once  again  we  will  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  for  legislation  that  would 
permit  States  to  tax  national  banks 
accordingly?  The  concept  of  privilege  for 


national  banks  must  not  be  continued.  I 
believe  that  both  State  banks  and  Na- 
tional banks  should  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  last  point  on  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  provides  that  banks  may 
only  be  taxed  on  their  principal  place 
of  business.  This  creates  a  very  serious 
question.  If  I  was  the  chairman  of  a 
national  bank  I  would  establish  my 
principal  place  of  business  in  a  State 
where  the  sales  tax  is  2  percent,  and  then 
open  branch  offices  in  those  States  where 
the  sales  tax  is  6  percent,  and  thus  be 
subject  only  to  a  2-percent  sales  tax. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  reasons 
I  believe  that  we  should  pass  the  bill  as 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  proposed  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, certainly  in  good  faith,  does  not 
really  do  the  job  that  is  required. 

I   have   included   herewith   a   list  of 
jurisdictions  which  I  have  received  com- 
munications from : 
State  Estimates  of  Amottnt  Lost  Ankxtaixt 

Alabama:  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

Alaska:  No  sales  or  use  tax. 

Arizona:  No  reeponse. 

Arkansas:  No  loes. 

California:  $2,000,000. 

Colorado:  No  response. 

Connecticut:  No  lose. 

Delaware:  No  response. 

Florida:  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 

Geor^a:  $2,047,000. 

Hawaii :  Only  has  two  national  banks. 

Idaho:  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

Indiana:  No  response. 

IlUnols:  No  estimate. 

Iowa:  No  Information. 

Kansas:  No  lote. 

Kentucky:  $65,000. 

Louisiana :  No  response. 

Maine:  $50,000. 

Maryland:  $1,000,000. 

Massachusetts:  $250,000. 

Michigan:  $1,000,000. 

Minnesota:  No  Information  available. 

Mississippi:  No  response. 

Missouri:  No  lose. 

Montana:  No  response. 

Nebraska:  375.000. 

Nevada:  No  response. 

New  Hampshire:  No  response. 

New  Jersey:  No  response. 

New  Mexico:  No  response. 

New  York  (N.T.C.  $3.5  mllUon  Included): 
$5,000,000. 

North  Carolina:  $185,000. 

North  Dakota:  No  response. 

Ohio:  No  response. 

Oklahoma:  $250,000. 

Oregon :  No  response. 

Pennsylvania:  $5,000,000. 

Rhode  Island:  $125,000. 

South  Carolina:  No  response. 

South  Dakota:  No  response. 

Tennessee:  $1,500,000. 

Texas:  No  Information. 

Utah:  $106,000. 

Vermont:  No  response. 

Virginia:  $1,500,000. 

Washington  State:  $900,000. 

Weet  Virginia:  $150,000. 

Wisconsin:  No  response. 

Wyoming:  No  estimate. 

Total  estimated:  $25,303,000. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  will  give  a  greater  privilege 
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to  national  banks  over  State  banks.  The 
national  banks  now  have  twice  as  much 
business  and  assets  as  do  the  State  banks. 
Let  me  give  an  illustration:  Let  us 
take  a  national  bank  in  New  York — and 
there  are  lots  of  them — operating  in  49 
other  States.  Now,  there  is  a  State  bank 
in  New  York  operating  in  49  other  States. 
Now,  what  will  the  situation  be  in  re- 
gard to  this  language? 

The  State  banks  operating  in  49  States 
will  have  to  pay  in  New  York,  and  also 
the  49  States,  but  the  national  banks 
will  not  because  they  have  their  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  only  in  one  State. 
Now,  this  amendment  applies  only  in 
the  national  banks  in  the  State  in  which 
they  have  their  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  just  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face.  The  Brown  amendment  is  discrim- 
inatory. That  is  what  we  are  tidying  to 
get  away  from  now,  the  discrimination 
caused  by  the  Supreme  Court,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  correctly  ruled,  I  will  ad- 
mit, .that  they  could  not  require  a  na- 
tional-bank to  pay  sales  taxes  and  use 
taxes  because  when  the  law  was  written 
back  50  or  100  years  ago,  taxes  like  that 
were  not  even  contemplated  and  never 
even  dreamed  of. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  amend  the  law 
and  if  we  put  a  whole  laundry  list  in 
here  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  tried  to  do,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  that  includes  all  the  taxes 
that  are  now  imposed. 

The  gentleman  just  took  them  from 
the  bills  that  were  introduced  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  dealing  with  this  legis- 
lation and  every  tax  that  was  mentioned, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown  I  picked  it  out  and  put  it  in  his 
bill. 

That  is  the  question — and  that  is  all 
right  provided  he  has  checked  all  the 
other  taxes  and  made  sure  that  these 
include  all  the  taxes  that  are  now  im- 
posed. But  the  gentleman  said  he  just 
picked  them  out  of  the  bills  that  were 
already  introduced  and  made  no  state- 
ment as  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  of 
the  taxes,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  not. 
How  can  we  legislate  that  way?  We 
will  get  into  worse  trouble  than  we  are 
in  now. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Brown)  basically 
was  considered  before  the  committee  and 
we  discussed  it  for  a  long  time  on  both 
sides  and  we  had  a  record  vote  on  it. 
That  vote  resulted  in  3  votes  for  Mr. 
Brown's  amendment  and  18  votes 
against  it  I  believe.  That  was  a  pretty 
decisive  vote.  That  was  in  the  commit- 
tee where  there  was  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion given  to  it. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  agreeable 
to  that  and  not  create  a  situation  here 
that  is  even  worse  than  what  we  have 
now.  Do  not  make  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
big  banks  and  in  favor  of  doing  some- 
thing against  the  little  banks. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  We  want 
equality.  We  want  the  national  banks 
and  the  State  banks  to  be  taxed  under 
similar  and  like  circumstances  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  and  not  favoring 
either  one  or  discriminating  against  ei- 


ther one.  We  want  them  to  be  treated 
exactly  the  same.  That  is  what  the  bill 
we  have  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  Uke 
to  remind  the  gentleman  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment. I  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee was  not  as  he  indicated.  The  vote 
that  he  recited  was  on  reporting  the  bill 
out  of  committee.  It  was  not  as  the  gen- 
tleman indicated  it  to  be  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  vote  on  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  was  16  to  6.  I  made  a 
mistake  when  I  said  it  was  18  to  3. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman read  his  own  report  on  the  bill, 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port says  we  are  not  attempting,  because 
we  do  not  feel  we  can,  deal  with  all  of  the 
ramifications  and  problems  of  multi- 
State  taxation.  That  is  the  very  thing  I 
am  trying  to  do  by  my  amendment.  I 
deal  only  in  the  limited  areas  where  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  rather  than 
attempt  to  do  something  about  which  we 
do  not  know  the  total  ramifications. 

If  I  may  go  on  just  a  little  further,  the 
gentleman  made  the  point  that  we  were 
favoring  somebody — that  is  not  my  in- 
tent at  all.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  equality 
of  taxation,  but  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  States,  counterbalancing  measures, 
and  we  are  not  totally  aware  of  their  full 
impact. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  on  your  side  has 
said  to  me  that  he  knows  all  of  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  language  that  you  are 
proposing  the  House  should  accept.  But 
I  can  explain  at  least  what  my  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  why  I  am  not 
proposing  a  laundry  list — but  to  make 
laws  so  we  will  know.  You  have  no  as- 
surance of  that  and  I  know  you  do  not 
have,  that  we  would  be  in  worse  shape 
now  than  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  any  tax  or  any  method 
of  taxation  that  is  not  included  in  my  so- 
called  laundry  list  and  would  not  be 
covered  by  section  5219  as  amended? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  take  a  lot  of 
research  and  take  a  lot  of  time  to  find 
out.  But  the  gentleman  did  not  take  that 
time  and  he  admits  he  did  not. 

He  just  took  tilings  out  of  bills  that 
have  been  filed  in  the  House  since  Janu- 
ary. He  took  something  out  of  each  bill 
and  put  in  the  name  of  some  tax,  and 
that  is  all  he  claims.  But  even  though  the 
amendments  were  offered  in  that  way, 
that  is  no  assurance  that  we  have  cov- 
ered all  taxes.  They  do  not  even  give  us 
that  assui-ance.  It  requires  months  of 
research  to  get  that  information.  The 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  provide  exact 
equality  under  any  circumstance  or  con- 
dition, and  then  we  will  have  no  fears, 
because  one  cannot  be  discriminated 
against  as  compared  to  others. 

Any  time  we  get  one  provision  in  a  bill 
favoring  one  group,  we  will  be  branded 
as  being  for  the  big  banks  and  against 
the  little  banks.  We  will  be  criticized  for 
favoring  the  large  banks  and  against  the 


small  banks  of  the  country.  There  will 
be  no  way  to  get  out  of  it  under  the  terms 
of  your  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  be  branded,  possibly 
demagogically,  as  being  in  favor  of  these 
things  which  are  not  true — and  the  gen- 
tleman knows  they  are  not  true — than  to 
do  something  in  ignorance.  I  will  assure 
the  gentleman  I  have  probably  spent  as 
much  time  on  research  of  this  question 
as  he  has,  if  not  more.  I  did  not  take  the 
laundry  list,  as  you  have  called  it.  I  did 
not  pick  out  specific  taxes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  the  letter  the  gen- 
tleman sent  around  to  the  Members  you 
said 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  had  yielded. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  must  correct  that 
statement.  This  is  over  your  signature. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Read  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  says: 

The  amendment  I  propose  will  provide  for 
the  collection  by  the  home  state  of  all  of 
the  taxes  listed  in  the  aforementioned  bills. 

And  the  bills  listed  are  bills  introduced 
by  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Skes, 
for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  Representa- 
tives Bennett,  Haley,  Cramer,  Fascell, 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Pepper.  Fuqua,  Gib- 
bons, Burke  of  Florida,  Chappell,  and 
Frey. 

You  admit  that  yourself.  You  took  it 
from  these  bills.  But  that  does  not  in- 
clude all  taxes.  You  cannot  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  because  the 
amendment  incorporates  those  taxes  it 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  covered  only 
the  taxes  mentioned.  Rather,  all  the  sub- 
jects and  methods  of  taxation  about 
which  Congress  has  suggested  there  is 
need  for  remedial  legislation  have  been 
included  in  my  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  come  just  from  a  picking 
and  choosing  from  other  bills  with  re- 
spect to  this  field. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  time.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall)  has  indicated  that 
he  has  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  am 
anxious  to  end  the  debate.  If  the  gentle- 
man feels  strongly  about  his  amendment, 
the  measure  before  the  Committee  does 
not  foreclose  his  efforts.  He  can  Intro- 
duce a  new  bill,  and  I  will  guarantee  now 
that  we  will  give  him  a  full  hearing.  He 
can  make  a  showing  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  if  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  vote  for  it,  we  will 
bring  it  out  here  for  a  vote.  That  is  fair 
enough,  is  it  not?  Do  not  bring  it  in  here 
at  the  last  minute.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  consequences  of  an  effort  to  insert  a 
few  little  words  in  an  amendment  at  the 
lasc  moment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  that 


this  is  a  new  subject  of  discussion,  that 
I  am  surprising  anyone  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  you  are. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  This  subject 
was  discussed  in  committee  on  a  limited 
scale.  We  were  talking  about  sales  and 
use  taxes.  There  was  a  discussion  about 
Treasury  letters  and  adding  other  taxes 
to  the  measure  if  there  were  other  prob- 
lems in  other  areas.  The  discussion  we 
are  now  having  is  a  better  discussion  of 
the  bill  than  we  ever  had  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  no.  We  discussed 
your  amendment  half  the  time  and  voted 
it  down. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  votes  today,  if  any,  on  H.R.  7491,  the 
bill  regarding  State  taxation  of  national 
banks,  I  intend  to  vote  present.  I  am  an 
ofiQcer,  director,  and  a  substantial  stock- 
holder in  the  New  London  Trust  Co.,  New 
London,  N.H.,  a  State-chartered  bank. 
Some  correspondence  which  I  have  re- 
ceived and  general  comment  which  I 
have  read  has  guided  me  toward  this 
decision. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  and 
loose  thinking  regarding  the  general  area 
of  conflict  of  interest,  however.  In  my 
opinion  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  should  hold  hearings 
and  establish  some  positive  guidelines. 
Such  guidelines  could  be  of  positive  bene- 
fit to  Members  and  the  public. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  back  the  balance  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  A  national  bank  has  no  Immu- 
nity from  any  sales  tax,  use  tax,  or  personal 
property  tax  which  It  would  be  required  to 
pay  if  It  were  a  bank  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  within 
which  Its  principal  office  Is  located. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

§  1.  Amendment  of  section  5219  of  the 
Revised  Statutes 

"(a)  Section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  548)  Is  amended  to  read: 

"  'Sec.  5219.  For  the  purposes  of  any  tax 
law  enacted  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  a  national  bank  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  bank  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  other 
Jurisdiction  within  which  Its  principal  office 
is  located.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  becomes  efifectlve  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  year  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment." 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.  BROWN   OP  MICH- 
IGAN   TO  THE   COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan to  the  committee  amendment:  Strike 
all  of  the  Oommlttee  amendment  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following  as  a  sub- 
stitute : 

"Section  1.  Amendment  of  Section  5219  of 
THE  Revised  Statutes. 

"(a)  Section  6219  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  tJ.S.C.  548)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  subparagraph  5  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '5.  In  addition  to  the  other  methods  of 
taxation  permitted  herein,  a  State  (Includ- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  on 
a  National  bank  having  Its  principal  office 
within  such  State  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  taxes  are  Imposed 
upon  a  State  chartered  bank  having  Its  prin- 
cipal office  within  such  state,  sales  and  use 
taxes,  tangible  personal  property  taxes,  In- 
tangible personal  property  taxes,  documen- 
tary stamp  taxes,  and  license,  registration, 
transfer,  excise  or  other  fees  or  taxes  Imposed 
on  the  ownership,  use  or  transfer  of  motor 
vehicles:  Provided,  however,  that  the  taxes 
Imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Sec- 
tion 5219  shall  not  effect  a  greater  total  tEix 
liability  for  a  National  bank  than  for  a  State 
bank  similarly  situated." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  becomes  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  year  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

Fifty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  1081 

Abbltt 

Dwj-er 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Eckhardt 

OHaru 

Ashbrook 

Edmondson 

Ottlngex 

AsplnaU 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Pollock 

Berry 

Esch- 

Powell 

Betts 

Foley 

Purcell 

Bogga 

Fraser 

Ronan 

Brasco 

Frellnghuysen 

Schadeberg 

Brooks 

Gallagher 

Scheuer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gilbert 

Shipley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Halpern 

Slack 

Burton,  Utah 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Button 

Harsh  a 

Snalth,  N.Y. 

CahlU 

Hawkins 

Stafford 

Carey 

Hubert 

Steed 

Celler 

Howard 

Talcott 

Clancy 

Hungate 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Thompson,  N.J 

Clausen, 

Joelson 

Tlernan 

DonH. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Tunney 

Cohelan 

Klrwan 

Watklns 

Conte 

Latta 

Watson 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Lipscomb 

Wilson,  Bob 

Davis.  Ga. 

McEwen 

Wilson, 

Dawson 

May 

Charles  H. 

Delaney 

Mayne 

Wolff 

Devlne 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wright 

Dlggs 

Moorhead 

Young 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair, 
Mr.  ICHORD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  7491,  and  flnding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  350  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 


tee rose,  the  Chair  had  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
for  5  minutes  to  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  well  to 
again  ask  ourselves  why  we  are  here  to- 
day on  this  bill.  The  reason  that  we 
are  discussing  the  State  taxation  of  na- 
tional banks  is  because  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  within  the  last  2  years, 
i-uled  in  two  different  cases  that  States 
cannot  assess  and  collect  sales  and  use 
taxes  in  one  case  and  documentary  stamp 
taxes  in  other  cases  from  national  banks, 
although  they  can  do  so  with  respect 
to  State  banks.  But  this  was  because  sec- 
tion 5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is 
treated  as  the  sole  basis  for  the  taxation 
of  national  banks. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  here — 
including  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  thinks  that  I 
want  to  favor  national  banks  over  State 
banks,  or  big  banks  over  small  banks — 
but  we  want  to  get  tax  equity  within  the 
area  in  which  we  know  there  is  inequity 
without  creating  a  lot  of  problems  that 
could  exist  if  we  should  attempt  to  take 
a  broadbrush  approach  and  cover  every- 
thing that  is  involved  in  interstate  tax- 
ation, multiple  taxation,  and  dual  tax- 
ation because  of  activities  by  a  bank  in 
a  State  in  which  the  bank  is  not 
domiciled. 

The  committee  bill  eliminates  all  of 
the  present  language  of  section  5219. 
This  is  language  which  has  been  on  the 
books  over  100  years  and  which  has  not 
been  revised  since  1926,  and  it  has 
worked  reasonably  well  until  the  two  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  I  mentioned. 

My  bill  by  including  sales  and  use 
taxes,  documentary  stamp  taxes,  motor 
vehicle  taxes,  personal  property  taxes, 
both  tangible  and  intangible,  would  give 
States  permission  to  levy  these  taxes. 
These,  once  again,  are  the  only  areas  in 
which  we  know  there  are  problems  re- 
garding the  ability  of  States  to  tax  na- 
tional banks. 

My  bill  takes  care  of  these  known 
problems.  It  leaves  the  statute  otherwise 
as  it  is. 

What  does  the  committee  bill  do?  It 
attempts  with  a  broad  brush  to  cover 
everything  by  saj^g  the  national  banks 
shall  be  treated  as  State  banks  domiciled 
in  that  State.  This  brings  in  the  whole 
problem  of  multistate  taxation.  The 
question  of  taxation  of  loans  by  out-of- 
State  institutions  is  a  thorny  one.  It  in- 
volves a  long  history  of  several  hundred 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  promul- 
gated a  uniform  act.  but  so  far  only 
one  State,  Alaska,  has  adopted  it. 

The  whole  field  of  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce  is  a  difficult  one.  How 
far  must  States  be  required  to  refrain 
from  taxing  interstate  commerce  in  or- 
der to  achieve  the  benefits  intended  by 
the  Constitution  of  providing  a  nation- 
wide market?  These  and  other  questioiis 
have  occupied  much  time  and  attention 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this  House 
for  the  past  10  years  in  fields  other  than 
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banking.  In  an  interstate  taxation  bill  we 
passed  recently  in  this  House  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  we  specifically  exempted  bank- 
ing legislation  because  of  this  very 
troublesome  area. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  the  answers  to 
the  problems  of  multistate  taxation  and 
of  taxing  interstate  commerce  and  of 
taxing  interstate  activities  of  banks.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  member  of  this 
committee  who  can  tell  me  what  prob- 
lems the  bill  creates,  or  the  problems  that 
are  resolved  by  it.  I  am  satisfied  they 
cannot.  Rather.  If  we  are  to  deal  in  multi- 
state  and  interstate  taxation  problems, 
then  I  think  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  ought  to  hold  some  hearings, 
which  we  did  not  do  on  the  bill  before 
the  Members.  I  think  we  ought  to  bring 
in  some  experts  who  can  tell  us  what 
States  are  doing  in  this  area  and  what 
counterbalancing  methods  States  have 
adopted  in  order  to  resolve  the  problems 
between  the  national  and  the  State 
banl(s.  I  do  not  think  this  House  is  in  a 
.position  today  to  act  upon  a  bill,  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  one  before  us  if  we 
adopt  the  committee  language. 

I  ask  Members  to  keep  the  language  of 
the  law  we  have  known  and  which  has 
worked  reasonably  well  over  the  years, 
and  adopt  my  amendment,  which  will 
bring  in  those  areas  of  taxation  where 
any  problem  has  been  suggested. 

Then,  if  any  further  action  is  needed 
with  respect  to  multistate  and  inter- 
state areas,  let  us  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  that  problem  and  correct 
inequities.  If  there  are  any  that  need  to 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Commit- 
tee will  decisively  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  .  The  committee  bill  is  sim- 
plicity itself  and  says  simply  this,  that  a 
State  shall  have  the  same  power  to  tax 
a  tmtional  bank  as  a  State  bank,  even 
Steven,  not  one  penny  more,  but  not  one 
penny  less. 

The  Brown  of  Michigan  amendment 
sets  forth  a  number  of  specific  taxes 
which  a  State  may  levy  against  a  na- 
tional bank  on  the  same  basis  as  it  may 
levy  against  a  State  bank.  Listed  in  the 
Brown  of  Michigan  amendment  are  doc- 
umentary taxes,  intangible  property 
taxes,  sales  taxes  and  a  couple  of  others. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  listing  those, 
but  the  trouble  Is  that  this  leaves  out 
dozens  and  dozens  of  important  taxes 
the  States  find  necessary  to  levy,  such 
as  excise  taxes,  value-added  taxes,  real 
property  taxes. 

Under  the  Brown  of  Michigan  amend- 
ment, for  example,  a  New  York  bank 
may  set  up  a  loan  production  oflBce  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  may  build 
a  veritable  Acropolis  in  which  to  house 
It,  costing  millions  of  dollars,  yet  the 
poor  State  of  Michigan  would  be  unable 
to  impose  a  local  property  tax  on  that 
bank. 

The  States  as  well  as  the  United  States 
desperately  need  revenues.  We  should 
not  cut  them  off. 


Equally,  we  have  a  dual  banking  sys- 
tem, a  system  in  which  the  State  bank 
is  considered  to  be  every  bit  as  good 
as,  but  no  better  than,  a  national  bank. 
National  banks  should  not  be  made  first- 
class  citizens  and  State  banks  made  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  commissioner 
of  banking  of  the  State  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Robert  P.  Briggs, 
the  Michigan  commissioner  of  bank- 
ing, has  wired  the  conmiittee,  and  it  is 
of  record,  that  Michigan  heartily  ap- 
proves the  committee  bill,  and  by  impli- 
cation does  not  want  an  on  again  off 
again,  halfway  approach  to  fair  State 
taxation  of  national  banks  which  is  en- 
visaged by  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that 
this  amendment  was  offered  in  commit- 
tee, that  it  was  overwhelmingly  turned 
down  by  something  like  16  to  6. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  interest  of 
equal  treatment,  no  more  and  no  less, 
for  State  and  national  banks,  we  would 
preserve  the  committee  proposal  and 
vote  down  the  Brown  of  Michigan 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  would 
want  to  leave  in  the  Record  of  the  House 
the  suggestion  that  real  estate  of  a  na- 
tional bank  in  any  State  is  not  taxed. 
By  keeping  In  all  of  the  provisions  of 
section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  real 
estate  would  be  taxed.  This  is  specifically 
provided  as  a  tax  to  be  levied  by  the 
States. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  cite  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  hope  In  flawless  Latin: 

Expresslo  unlus  est,  excluslo  alterlus. 

By  listing  the  few  penny-ante  taxes, 
such  as  documentary  taxes,  the  amend- 
ment would  leave  It  wide  open  for  a 
national  bank  which  erected  an  Acrop- 
olis in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  frustrate 
taxation  by  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  eliminate  the  first  four 
paragraphs  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  cover  such  things  as  income  taxes 
and  real  estate  taxes.  Those  taxes  are 
in  the  law  now  and  would  remain  in 
the  law.  I  would  add  an  additional  para- 
graph that  would  bring  In  five  more 
taxes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  can  name  dozens  of 
other  taxes.  I  have  named  several. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Name  one. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Value-added  taxes,  and 
excise  taxes. 

Why  in  the  world  the  gentleman  seeks 
to  name  a  few  taxes  out  of  his  memory 
and  say  these  are  the  only  taxes  which 
a  State  may  impose  on  national  banks, 
I  do  not  know,  instead  of  doing  what 
the  committee  says,  which  is  that  if  a 
State  may  constitutionally  tax  a  State 
bank.  It  may  equally  apply  that  tax  to  a 
national  bank. 

I  see  no  reason  for  a  special  Interest 
exemption  of  national  banks.  If  the  shoe 


were  on  the  other  foot,  I  would  feel  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  seems  to 
me — and  does  it  not  seem  logical  to  the 
gentleman — if  the  State  of  Michigan  had 
a  justifiable  complaint  regarding  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  I  would  not 
be  suggesting  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  contention  of 
Michigan  in  this  area  is  necessarily  valid, 
imtil  we  take  care  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  Interstate  taxation  and  multi- 
state  taxation.  So  when  the  commissioner 
of  banking  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
writes,  I  believe  he  wanted  something 
done  in  this  area.  He  wants  the  national 
banks  subjected  to  sales  taxes,  use  taxes, 
and  personal  property  taxes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  And  all  other  taxes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Brown  amendment.  Virtually  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  support  the  broad  general 
principle  that  both  the  committee  bill 
and  the  Brown  amendment  would  be  a 
significant  move  today  protecting  State 
and  local  revenue  sources  and  toward  fi 
achieving  competitive  equality  between 
national  and  State  banks.  The  problem 
that  has  arisen,  however.  In  cormection 
with  the  committee  bill  is  that  it  enlarges 
the  potential  problem  of  multistate  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  banking  business.  The 
Brown  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
avoids  this  potential  problem  by  retain- 
ing the  language  in  section  5219  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  wherein  the  existing 
law  states: 

The  legislature  of  each  state  may  deter- 
mine and  direct,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  manner  and  place  of  taxing 
the  shares  of  national  banking  associations 
located  within  its  limits. 

The  committee  report  avoids  the  po- 
tential problem  of  multistate  taxation 
when  it  says: 

The  committee  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
solve  the  problems  created  by  multi-state 
taxation  of  interstate  businesses,  and  it  does 
not  deal  per  se  with  questions  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  venue  In  state  and  federal  Judicial 
procedure. 

I  agree  that  the  committee  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  created 
by  multistate  taxation,  but  surely  the 
potential  problem  is  enlarged  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  bill 
would  permit  multistate  taxation  to  oc- 
cur. 

In  short,  as  acknowledged  by  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  bill  reported  from  our 
committee  raises  serious  questions,  the 
scope  of  which  cannot  be  predicted.  In 
this  connection,  the  House  just  2  weeks 
ago  had  before  it  H.R.  7906,  a  bill 
to  regulate  and  foster  commerce  among 
the  States  by  providing  a  system  for  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  in  which 
banks  were  specifically  excluded.  The 
question  of  multistate  taxation  of  banks 
is  a  thorny  issue  which  should  be  treated 
separately. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  committee  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  appears  to 


contain  some  misleading  statements.  On 
page  5  of  the  report,  under  the  heading 
•Wide  Support  for  Committee  Bill"  the 
report  asserts : 

It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  wide  support,  and 
no  substantial  opposition,  for  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  your 
committee.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  submitted  a  letter  supporting 
the  principle  of  the  committee's  bill  with- 
out reservation. 

On  the  same  page  that  this  statement 
appears  is  the  letter  from  the  FDIC  dated 
May  22,  some  2  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
that  the  bill  was  reported.  Contrary  to 
the  implication  of  the  report,  the  FDIC 
only  supported  the  principle  of  parity 
between  State  and  National  banks  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  taxation.  The 
FDIC  supported  the  several  bills  that  had 
been  previously  introduced  and  the  Cor- 
poration specifically  supported  the  lan- 
guage submitted  to  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Also  contrary  to  the  claim  of  wide  sup- 
port, is  the  letter  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Treasury,  reprinted  on  page 
6  of  the  report,  where  the  Department 
stated  in  emphatic  terms  that  it  believes 
that — 

A  national  bank  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  taxation  in  its  home  state  as  a  state- 
ciiartered  bank  in  that  state. 

The  Treasury  letter  went  on  to  say  that 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
triggered  the  need  for  this  legislation 
•  dealt  only  with  the  question  of  taxation 
by  the  home  State."  The  letter  stated 
further: 

That  case  did  not  Involve  the  broader 
question  of  taxation  and  regulation  by  other 
states  in  which  a  national  bank  may  do  busi- 
ness. This  so-called  doing  business  question 
raises  different  issues  from  that  Involved  In 
the  sales  tax  controversy.  The  question  of 
taxation  of  foreign  corporations  including 
banks  Is  Interwoven  with  other  complex  is- 
sues such  as  venue  for  suit,  and  necessity  for 
compliance  with  doing  business  statutes.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
taxation  of  national  banks  by  states  other 
than  the  home  state  be  considered  and 
treated  separately. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  contrary  to  the 
claim  of  wide  support  made  in  tiie  com- 
mittee report  that  both  the  FDIC  and 
the  Treasury  Department  oppose  any 
bill  which  raises  multistate  taxation 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the 
House  should  treat  lightly  the  potential 
problem  of  multistate  taxation  of  Ixmks 
with  interstate  operations.  Hearings 
should  be  held  on  this  separate  issue. 
Congress  should  think  long  and  hard  be- 
fore it  enacts  legislation  which  would 
even  tempt  certain  States  to  erect  tax 
barriers  against  the  free  flow  of  capitaJ — 
especially  at  a  time  when  such  action 
would  increase  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  and  diminishing  banking  com- 
petition. 

I.  therefore,  wholeheartedly  support 
the  Brown  amendment  which  will  rem- 
edy all  of  the  known  problem  areas  cre- 
ated by  recent  Court  decisions  which 
have  precluded  certain  States  from  im- 
posing certain  forms  of  taxes  against  na- 
tional banks.  Notwithstanding  my  strong 
support  of  the  Brown  amendment,  how- 


ever, should  a  majority  vote  against  it, 
I  shall  suprwrt  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wtonall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  invite  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  attention  to  this 
language  in  the  amendment.  It  restricts 
It  only  to  national  banks.  It  says  that 
taxes  may  be  imposed  upon  a  national 
bank  having  its  principal  office  within 
such  State. 

Now.  how  can  the  gentleman  answer 
this  question?  There  are  principal  offices 
all  over  the  Nation.  The  national  bank 
of  New  York  State  also  operates  in  the 
other  49  States  and  State  banks  operate 
in  49  other  States  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  under  this  amendment  the 
national  banks  cannot  be  taxed  in  those 
other  49  States  but  only  in  the  State  of 
its  principal  office.  However,  the  State 
banks  can  be  taxed  in  all  of  the  other 
49  States. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
think  It  would  be  possible  for  our  dual 
system  to  survive  when  a  national  bank- 
ing system  has  such  a  great  advantage'!' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  that  the  orig- 
inal bill  said  exactly  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  this  restricts  it  to 
national  banks. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown),  becaiise  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  our  dual  banking  system  Is 
in  trouble.  It  is  in  trouble  because  the 
State-chartered  banks  are  In  trouble  and 
there  cannot  be  any  real  question  about 
this.  Deposits  in  large  State  banks  In 
just  the  last  4V2  years  have  gone  from  44 
percent  of  all  deposits  in  large  banks  to 
33  percent,  a  one-third  collapse  in  the 
deposits  In  large  State  banks.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  can  come  as  no  news  to 
anyone  who  has  been  following  the  scene 
that  hundreds  of  State  banks  have  been 
converting  to  Federal  charters.  Why  do 
you  suppose  this  Is  the  case?  Well,  the 
main  fact  is  that  State-chartered  banks 
have  not  found  It  possible  In  recent  years 
to  compete  with  Federal  banks.  It  is  just 
that  simple.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
State  banks  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
pete is  because  of  the  inequitable  and 
discriminatory  tax  situation  with  which 
they  have  been  faced.  It  is  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law  that  national  banks 
cannot  be  subject  to  State  taxation  other 
than  with  the  permission  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress. 

We  have  not  given  that  authority  to 
date.  That  is  why  we  are  here  this  after- 
noon, to  say  to  the  States  "You  can  tax 
federally  chartered  banks  just  as  you 
tax  your  own  State  banks."  We  are  here 
this  afternoon  to  eliminate  the  one  area 
of  discrimination  that  distinguishes  tax 
treatment  between  Federal  and  State 
banks. 


The  Brown  amendment  would  elim- 
inate just  part  of  the  immunity  that 
is  enjoyed  by  Federal  banks  today.  It 
says  that  If  a  national  bank  is  doing 
business  In  a  State  where  its  principal 
office  is  located,  then  It  can  be  subject 
to  the  same  taxes  as  the  State  banks  in 
that  State.  But  this  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  eliminate  the  inequity  and  the 
discrimination  that  is  wrapped  Into  the 
present  situation,  because  national  banks 
do  business  out  of  State.  What  the  Brown 
amendment  says  Is  that  in  that  situation 
leave  them  alone.  Why?  Th«»  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  says  be- 
cause it  Is  just  fraught  with  complexity. 
Well,  so  is  our  dual  banking  system 
fraught  with  complexity  and  with  diffi- 
culty. Choose  your  course.  Postpone  the 
day  when  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
at  this  because  of  the  complexity  of  it. 
but  In  the  meantime  there  will  be  more 
conversions  from  State  charters  to  na- 
tional charters,  and  deposits  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down  in  the  State  banks.  But 
do  not  say  that  the  matter  has  never 
been  before  the  Congress,  because  it  is 
before  the  Congress  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  ,  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
wants  to  leave  the  wrong  impression 
about  some  of  the  things  the  gentleman 
has  said. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  in 
more  States  than  not,  counterbalancing 
provisions  are  made  In  the  tax  laws  so 
that  the  State  banks  are  not  dispropor- 
tionately taxed  to  the  national  banks? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No,  I  would  not  concede 
that,  and  the  reason  I  would  not.  if  I 
may  say  it — and  I  will  continue  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman — is  that  we  have  tele- 
grams from  present  supen-Isors  of  the 
State  banks  pleading  for  this  legislation. 
They  are  pleading  for  it,  becavise  they 
know  that  the  countenailing  actions 
that  are  sought  are  not  effective  to  offset 
the  discriminatory  taxes  that  the  gentle- 
man knows  are  implicit  In  the  situation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  And.  does 
the  gentleman  as  a  "moderate"  look 
favorably  upon  tax  treatment  of  finan- 
cial dealings  within  a  State  which  has 
the  effect  of  building  walls  to  prevent 
commerce  between  the  States?  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No,  it  Is  not  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is  the 
impact  that  your  amendment  would 
have  if  It  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  suj:^x»rt  of  the  Brown 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  several  questions. 

In  connection  with  the  committee 
amendment  as  offered,  without  the 
Brown  amendment,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  committee  bill  makes  a  major  change 
with  regard  to  State  taxation  of  inter- 
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state  banking  operations,  and  where  does 
this  change  occur? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  In  reply  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  I  will  state  that  it  does 
make  a  substantial  change,  because  the 
committee  bill,  if  it  is  adopted,  covers  the 
whole  area  of  interstate  taxation  of 
banking  activities. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  reported  out  a 
bill,  the  House  voted  on  the  bill  and 
passed  it.  That  interstate  taxation  bill, 
because  of  the  tremendous  complexity  of 
the  interstate  problem,  specifically  ex- 
empted banks,  not  just  national  banks, 
but  all  banks,  removing  them  from  the 
ramifications  of  the  interstate  taxation 
bill  that  we  passed. 

The  committee  bill  in  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  would  take  care  of  this  inter- 
state problem — it  says. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  want  to  ap- 
proach the  question  you  just  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  But  before  I  get  to  that, 
to  what "  extent  could  States  erect  tax 
barriers  against  the  inflow  of,  for  in- 
stance, mortgage  funds  from  out-of- 
State  banks — that  is  out-of-State  na- 
tional and  State  banks,  if  those  bar- 
riers are  erected  under  the  committee 
bill  without  your  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  State  banking  institutions 
within  a  State  do  a  very  limited  out-of- 
State  business — a  minimum  or  none — 
in  order  to  develop  a  monopoly  within 
that  State's  financial  institutions  the 
legislation  could  enact  taxation  measures 
which  would  discriminate  against  na- 
tional banks  that  might  be  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State:  mortgage  funds,  hous- 
ing funds  and  other  funding  for  business 
would  stop  coming  into  that  State,  be- 
cause of  the  taxation  that  could  be  im- 
posed upon  this  multistate  activity. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Let  me  use  this 
specific  example  and  use  my  own  State 
of  California.  If  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  New  York  had  operations  in  the 
State  of  California  and  was  providing 
millions  of  dollars  for  mortgage  funds 
and  the  committee  bill  was  adopted 
without  your  amendment,  is  it  possible 
then  for  the  State  of  California  to  im- 
pose any  restrictive  taxes  on  this  out- 
of-State  banking  operation? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Certainly,  it 
Is  entirely  possible  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  State  California  both  could 
tax  the  amount  of  the  activity  carried 
on  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  So  we  get  multi- 
state  taxation  unless  your  amendment 
is  adopted? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  could 
be  dual  taxation — that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  To  the  extent 
that  an  interstate  banking  operation  is 
taxed  at  increased  levels  as  you  have  just 
described,  would  there  not  be  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  cost  of  money,  for  ex- 
ample, on  housing  and  mortgage  money? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  seems  to 
me  that  to  the  extent  you  permit  the 
possibility  of  double  taxation  and  to  the 
extent  that  you  permit  a  monopolization 
within  a  State  of  financial  activity  with- 


in that  State  there  will  likely  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  money. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Then  really  the 
person  who  is  going  to  be  afifected  by  that 
is  the  consumer;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  When  it 
comes  to  using  or  borrowing  the  money, 
I  think  the  consumer  is  the  one  who  is 
going  to  be  hurt. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  do  not  see  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion or  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  because  of  the  exclusion 
that  they  made  in  interstate  taxation. 

This  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask. 
Banks  are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
coverage  of  H.R.  7906,  entitled  "A  bill  to 
regulate  and  foster  commerce  among  the 
State  by  providing  a  system  for  the  tax- 
ation of  interstate  commerce." 

This  was  reported  on  June  2.  1969. 
Why  the  exclusion  of  all  banks,  both 
National  and  State?  There  must  be  a 
reason. 

I  want  to  ask  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  about  that  since  they 
are  the  ones  who  reported  it. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Rogers) — would  he  care  to  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  considered  this.  This  is 
a  special  committee  that  was  set  up  and 
they  had  some  expertise  in  connection 
with  it. 

I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  are 
more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

But  the  intention  was  to  try,  and  this 
is  my  interpretation  of  it — to  try  to  get 
away  from  State  taxation  in  interstate 
transactions. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing then  that  you  feel  the  subcom- 
mittee had  this  in  mind? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  is 
that? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  That  is  what  you 
feel  the  subcommittee  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  but  that  the  exten- 
sions that  wore  extended  to  interstate 
transactions  were  intended  to  relieve  or 
should  I  say  prohibit  a  State  from  mak- 
ing such  taxes. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  trying  to  make 
a  very  simple  bill,  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  a  very  complicated  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  simple  question  that  is  before 
us  today.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  put  State  banks  and  Fed- 
eral banks  on  an  equitable  basis.  That  is 
the  simple  issue. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
principal  words  of  difference  in  the  two 
bills.  First,  the  committee  bill  for  tax 
purposes  will  deem  national  banks  as 
State  banks.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  here  today  about  the 
great  changes  that  the  bill  will  bring 


about  in  the  law  and  the  great  complica- 
tions that  we  are  going  to  have  as  a  result. 
If  there  are  any  complications  in  the  law 
as  it  exists  today,  they  will  still  be  there, 
but  there  will  be  no  new  ones  created. 

The  only  intent  and  purpose  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  is  to  put 
all  banks  on  the  same  basis.  It  has  no 
other  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  follow  the 
logic  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown), 
you  will  notice  the  specific  exemptions  to 
what  appear  to  be  certain  favored  banks. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  specific  words 
in  the  amendment.  In  the  applicable  part 
it  states: 

In  addition  to  the  other  methods  of  taxa- 
tion permitted  herein,  a  State  may  Impose  on 
a  National  bank — 

And  here  are  the  key  words,  as  I  under- 
stand them — 

having  its  principal  office  within  such  State 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  taxes  are  imposed  upon  a  State 
chartered  bank  having  its  principal  office 
within  such  State — 

If  I  understand  correctly,  a  bank  in 
my  general  locality  which  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  in  Georgia  could 
come  to  Florida  and  do  such  banking 
business  as  it  is  permitted  to  do  in  Flor- 
ida, and  stand  exempt  from  the  taxing 
laws  of  my  State. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  in  Florida— 
and  I  believe  this  is  true  in  many  other 
States  of  the  Nation  today — you  are  fac- 
ing a  serious  problem  because  of  the  re- 
cent couit  decisions.  In  Florida  alone  we 
are  going  to  lose  more  than  S20  million 
in  taxes  previously  collectable  from  na- 
tional banks  unless  we  take  the  kind  of 
action  which  this  committee  is  attempt- 
ing to  take  here.  I  say  to  you  we  do  have 
a  simple  question  here.  It  is  not  com- 
plicated. We  are  not  going  to  add  any 
new  problems.  There  has  not  been  a  sin- 
gle problem  enumerated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today,  as  I  can  see  it.  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  trying  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 

If  we  are  interested  in  protecting  the 
small-  and  middle-sized  banks  of  the  Na- 
tion, our  State  banks,  and  in  putting 
them  on  a  par  with  national  banks,  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown),  and  sup- 
port entirely  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  Florida  delegation, 
which  has  a  strong  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, supports  the  committee  position.  Our 
State  is  directly  affected.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CHAPPELL)  has  pointed  out  simply,  clear- 
ly, and  emphatically  the  reasons  the 
committee  should  support  the  committee 
bill.  The  amendment  which  is  before 
you  is  based  in  considerable  measure 
on  the  language  of  a  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Florida  delegation,  and  that  we  ap- 
plaud, but  the  amendment  does  not  stop 
there.  It  contains  an  additional  proviso 
which,  as  I  interpret  it,  sets  up  a  tax 
loophole  of  which  the  big  national  banks 
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can  take  advantage.  It  reestablishes  the 
very  situation  which  we  are  attempting 
to  correct.  I  do  not  think  the  House 
wants  to  do  that.  I  think  the  House 
wants  to  treat  all  banks  alike  and  all 
banks  fairly  under  the  law  in  matters  of 
taxation.  That  is  what  I  imderstand  the 
committee  bill  does  and  I  know  it  is  what 
the  Florida  delegation  supports. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes).  I  point  out 
that  36  States  in  the  Nation,  through 
their  principal  banking  officials,  have  re- 
quested this  legislation.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  voted  this 
committee  bill  out  of  committee.  I  want 
to  state  that  at  no  time  were  there  any 
public  hearings  held  on  this  bill,  and  we 
had  only  one  executive  session. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7491,  which  we 
have  before  us  here  today,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  are  one  and 
the  same  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  accomplishes  ex- 
actly what  the  Florida  delegation  wants 
and  does  it  much  more  clearly  and  con- 
cisely than  does  the  bill  H.R.  7491. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown),  was 
never  offered  before  the  committee.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  amendment.  This 
amendment  was  never  offered  to  the 
committee. 

We  have  also  heard  today  time  and 
again  that  the  simplicity  of  H.R.  7491  is 
something  that  makes  it  highly  desira- 
ble. The  fact  is  that  the  simplicity  of 
H.R.  7491  carries  with  it  the  very  dan- 
ger we  are  trying  to  avoid — the  danger 
of  mass  confusion. 

We  are  not  trying  to  help  the  big  banks 
but  simply  trj-ing  to  treat  the  State  banks 
and  the  national  banks  the  same,  so  that 
everybody  is  treated  fairly. 

The  Judiciar>'  Committee  has  agonized 
over  the  years  about  the  whole  problem 
of  interstate  taxation,  and  as  of  this  date 
no  comprehensive  legislation  has  been 
enacted  on  this  subject  relative  to  banks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  when  I  have  finished. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this:  We  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  here  today  about  the  State 
in  which  the  principal  oflfice  is  located. 
Both  the  bill  and  the  amendment  carry 
the  identical  language.  Let  me  read  the 
bill  to  Members: 

For  the  purposes  of  any  tax  law  enacted 
under  authority  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  a  national  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  bank  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  other  jurisdiction  within 
which  its  principal  office  Is  located. 

The  language  in  the  amendment  is  ^^r- 
tually  identical  and  it  says: 

The  national  bank  shall  be  taxed  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  taxes  are  imposed  upon 


a  State-chartered  bank  having  Its  principal 
office  within  such  State. 

So  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
"principal  oflice"  condition.  Both  the  bill 
and  the  amendment  carry  precisely  the 
same  language. 

Here  is  another  thing  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  here  today.  The  bill,  H.R. 
7491,  as  reported,  repeals  entirely  sec- 
tion 5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
was  originally  enacted  in  1864  and  last 
revised  in  1926.  This  section  In  its  pres- 
ent form  spells  out  in  detail  the  methods 
of  State  taxation  of  national  banks  and 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Now,  because 
of  a  relatively  new  problem  involving 
some  new  taxes,  H.R.  7491  wipes  out  this 
entire  section  of  the  statute.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Brown)  simply  revises  it 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  present-day 
conditions. 

So  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings,  by  the  Official  Reporter, 
which  has  a  rollcall.  which  has  each 
Member's  name  and  how  he  voted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  directing  his  comments  to 
the  fact  that  I  said  this  amendment  was 
not  introduced  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  said  it  was  not  voted  upon 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  please  to  read  the  amend- 
ment that  was  voted  upon  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  possibly 
changes  it  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he 
changes  it  a  little  bit,  I  am  sasnng  these 
are  important  changes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  He  did  not  change  it 
substantially. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  When  I  say  to  this 
House  the  amendment  as  it  is  offered 
today  was  never  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee, it  never  was  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  this  amendment 
was  before  the  committee  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  16  to  6. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  talking 
about  any  improvements  which  have 
been  made  on  anything.  I  simply  made 
the  true  and  correct  statement  that  this 
amendment  was  never  offered  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  take 
this  time  to  pose  some  questions  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss), 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  give  me 
his  attention. 

As  I  understand  the  drafting  of  the  bill 
before  us,  it  will  substitute  its  language 
for  the  present  language  of  section  5219. 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Under  the  presently  ex- 
isting language   of  section  5219   banks 


could  be  taxed  only  by  the  State  of  their 
domicile;  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  pretty  close.  There 
were  some  exceptions,  but  that  is  pretty 
close. 

Mr.  HANNA.  One  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences, then,  which  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide is  that  it  will  introduce  the  possibil- 
ity of  interstate  taxation  on  banks  to 
the  extent  that  the  States  could  now  and 
in  the  future  impose  taxes  upon  the  oper- 
ations of  banks  in  other  States  doing 
business  in  their  States. 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  would  treat,  extrastate, 
national,  and  State  banks  identically. 

Mr.  HANNA.  In  the  present  law  sec- 
tion 5219  limits  the  taxation  of  national 
banks  to  a  selection  of  methods.  The  lan- 
guage which  is  now  proposed  would  put 
no  limitation  on  the  methods  of  taxation 
so  long  as  those  were  the  methods  by 
which  State  banks  were  also  taxed:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct;  and  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  limitation  upon 
State  and  National  banks  doing  business 
in  another  State  alike,  of  compliance  by 
the  State  tax  statutes  with  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes. 

The  language  of  section  5219  as  it  now 
reads  provides  that  there  can  be  no  non- 
uniform taxes  imposed.  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  do  I  have 
your  assurance,  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill  the  national  banks  would  be 
protected  against  nonuniform  taxation? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  that 
absolute  assurance  from  the  entire  com- 
mittee. It  would  probably  be  unconstitu- 
tional, but  that  question  aside,  we  have 
in  mind  no  extra  burden  on  national 
banKs  taxwise  over  that  imposed  on 
State  banks. 

Mr.  HANNA.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  law  that  discrimina- 
tory tax  rates  are  prohibited.  Do  I  have 
the  assurance  of  the  committee,  and  can 
we  have  that  assurance  to  the  House, 
that  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  will 
not  allow  for  any  discriminatory  taxes  to 
be  applied  to  national  banks? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin 

I  would  merely  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  at  the  present  time  I  am 
not  really  jubilant  about  the  language 
of  the  present  bill  because  I  was  not  so 
deeply  assured  at  the  time  we  passed  this 
that  we  had  our  hands  on  all  the  han- 
dles which  might  ultimately  develop  be- 
cause of  passage  of  this  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  interstate  taxation  field. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  Brown  of  Michigan  amendment  real- 
ly provides  the  base  upon  which  we  can 
move  toward  uniformity,  which  I  think 
should  be  available  so  that  the  State 
banks  do  have  an  opportunity  to  stay  at 
the  operational  level  as  strong  competi- 
tors to  the  national  banks. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  like  to 
see  by  the  action  we  take  here  something 
simply  to  reverse,  to  give  a  benefit  to 
the  State  banks  that  would  work  against 
the  national  banks. 

If  we  are  striking  for  parity,  then  let 
us  have  a  record  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
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to  indicate  we  want  to  go  no  further  than 
equity,  parity,  nondiscrimination,  and 
uniformity.  If  that  is  what  the  commit- 
tee strongly  will  move  as  the  expression 
of  the  House,  then  perhaps  we  can  be 
safe  in  moving  with  something.  We  have 
been  moving  on  rather  thin  ice,  because 
we  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion or  a  great  deal  of  testimony  upon 
which  to  predicate  this  important 
decision. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  response  the  gentleman 
received  from  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  he  has  cc«nmitted  the  State 
legislatures  against  the  passage  of  any 
discriminatory  taxes? 

Mr.  HANNA.  He  has  indicated,  in  his 
judgment,  that  in  this  bill  and  in  the 
existing  supporting  constitutional  provi- 
sions no  State  legislature  would  be  in  a 
pDsitionto  legally  pass  such  a  law. 
Is  tttfift  the  gentleman's  intent? 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  a  statement  of 
my  intent.  We  are  granting  by  this  bill 
to  the  State  legislatures  certain  powers. 
The  legislative  history  here  this  after- 
noon makes  clear  that  the  place  where 
those  powers  to  tax  stop  is  at  the  precise 
point  where  they  would  depart  from  the 
rule  of  complete  equality  between  State 
and  National  banks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  we 
have  15  minutes  to  close  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.   Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  debate  close  in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  on  the  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  or  is  it  on 
the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  the  amendment 
and  amendments  thereto. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Is  this  on  the  bill? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  it  would  not  be 
on  the  bill,  but  on  the  Brown  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

PODELL)  . 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 


anyone  who  feels  that  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  are  similar  in  nature  merely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  language  is 
similar  would  be  utterly  mistaken.  There 
is  no  question  that  Mr.  Brown's  amend- 
ment will  prevent  equality  between  State 
and  National  banks  while  the  bill  itself 
seeks  to  cause  such  equality. 

Under  the  amendment  anyone  who 
organizes  a  national  bank  would  not  do 
so  in  that  particular  State  where  there 
is  a  high  sales  tax  or  where  the  taxes 
are  higher  in  a  State  that  has  lower  sales 
taxes.  This  would  create  inequality  im- 
mediately in  certain  States.  For  example, 
in  the  State  of  New  York  almost  every 
bank  sought  Federal  charter.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  tMr.  Brown) 
asked  whether  I  could  think  of  one  tax 
that  each  State  would  lose  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  his  amendment.  I  know 
of  one.  There  is  a  franchise  fee  paid  to 
every  State  by  a  State-chartered  institu- 
tion. The  State  of  New  York  lost  $400,000 
in  franchise  fees. 

Point  2,  for  those  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  preserving  States  rights, 
we  have  a  situation  where  bank  exam- 
inations are  conducted  on  national  banks 
by  national  bank  examiners.  Bank  exam- 
inations of  State-chartered  institutions 
are  conducted  by  State  examiners.  We 
have  47  individuals  who  were  fired  from 
their  jobs  in  the  State  of  New  York  last 
year  because  of  transfers  from  State  to 
Federal  charter. 

Insofar  as  discriminatory  use  taxes  are 
concerned  that  argimient  is  not  tenable 
because  we  all  know  any  such  tax  intro- 
duced by  any  particular  State  must  be 
declared  unconstitutional  on  an  action 
brought  for  the  same. 

These  are  the  major  differences.  The 
Brown  amendment  will  frustrate  com- 
pletely the  intent  of  the  bill  before  the 
House,  and  therefore  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

FUQUA)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  substitute  be- 
cause I  feel  as  though  we  do  need  to 
treat  our  national  banks  as  equally  as 
we  do  our  State  banks. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  the  State  of 
Florida  stands  to  lose  some  $20  million 
in  the  coming  year  in  revenue.  I  par- 
ticularly feel  that  we  shoiUd  not  have 
any  loopholes  so  that  large  national 
banks  will  have  an  advantage  over  State 
banks.  Likewise,  I  feel  that  we  should 
not  permit  State  banks  to  have  any 
advantage  over  national  banks.  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Brown)  would  give  the  large  na- 
tional banks  an  advantage  over  State 
banks.  Therefore,  I  support  the  com- 
mittee substitute  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  support  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us, 
of  course,  agree  that  there  must  be 
equity  in  taxation.  I  have  some  question. 


however,  as  to  whether  this  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  for  tax  revenues  or  to 
provide  for  regulation. 

Under  section  5219,  there  is  provision 
made  to  the  effect  that  a  State  may  im- 
pose a  basic  tax  in  a  number  of  four 
ways.  In  Indiana  we  have  an  income  tax, 
an  income  tax  that  is  called  a  gross  in- 
come tax.  We  now  have  this  income  tax 
placed  against  State  banks,  but  we  do  not 
have  it  against  national  banks  because 
they  {>ay  intangible  taxes  while  State 
banks  pay  both. 

I,  therefore,  pose  this  question.  Mast 
the  State  of  Indiana  continue  then,  un- 
der the  same  plan  or  does  this  allow  them 
to  collect  both  from  the  federally  rhar- 
tered  national  banks? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

My  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  might  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  situation  which 
exists  in  Indiana  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  which  existed  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan where  the  banks  pay  intangible 
taxes.  Tax  measures  adopted  by  the  State 
attempted  to  effect  an  equalization  of 
taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  State  and 
national  banks.  I  think  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Indiana,  unless  the  gentleman  has 
at  hand  information  on  the  operation.^  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  as  contrasted  with 
those  in  Michigan.  In  other  words,  the 
situation  in  Michigan  is  multiplied  many 
times  throughout  this  country.  The  sit- 
uation would  remain  the  same  in  Indiana 
as  it  exists  today.  My  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  add  a  paragraph  listing 
five  more  taxes  which  States  may  impose 
upon  national  banks  which  it  does  not 
now  impose.  If  coimterbalancing  meas- 
lu-es  have  been  adopted  by  States,  they 
may  need  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  made  the  state- 
ment that  this  would  give  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  the  State  banks  over  the  na- 
tional banks,  or  the  national  banks  over 
the  State  banks.  I  see  the  same  language 
in  both. 

In  what  way  does  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown  i 
change  this  langtiage,  when  both  provide 
for  exEWJtly  the  same  thing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  this  bill  first  came  be- 
fore the  committee  as  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
on  February  24  it  stated  as  follows: 

A  national  bank  has  no  Immunity  from 
any  sales  tax,  use  tax,  or  personal  property 
tax  which  It  woiUd  be  required  to  pay  If  It 
were  a  bank  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  other  Jurisdiction  within  which  Its 
principal  office  is  located. 


That  is  the  very  language  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish  so  that  national  banks 
would  have  to  pay  those  taxes  as  a  result 
of  the  Florida  decision.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  came  this  amendment  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee which  destroys  the  language  of 
the  original  Patman  bUl  as  follows: 

For  the  purpose  of  any  tax  law  enacted 
under  authority  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  a  national  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  bank  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  the  Jurisdiction  within 
which  its  principal  office  is  located. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  we 
adopted  that  amendment  we  opened  up  a 
can  of  wonns  insofar  as  taxation  of 
banks  is  concerned.  Banks  should  not  be 
treated  separately  but  they  should  be 
equalized  because  of  the  sensitive  nature 
of  taxing  a  national  instrimientality. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  tax  banks  shares. 
Why?  Because  it  Is  a  tax  on  individuals. 
It  is  not  a  tax  on  the  bank.  Here  we  are 
now  saying  that  national  banks  for  tax- 
ation purposes  are  State  banks.  I  say 
that  this  is  going  to  go  to  the  courts,  and 
this  could  well  be  stricken  down,  because 
what  we  are  saying,  actually,  is  that  the 
national  bank  is  something  that  exists 
under  State  law,  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  its  principal  ofiBces  are  located. 

That  brings  up  the  charter,  the  by- 
laws, everything  the  bank  has  ever  done, 
brings  it  into  play  and  makes  it  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  of  that  particular  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  we  are  doing 
a  dangerous  thing  that  we  cannot  well 
regulate.  I  would  take  the  language  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Here  Is  what 
the  bill  should  say,  according  to  them, 
and  this  w-as  on  May  22.  before  June  9, 
when  we  adopted  the  amendment  to  this 
bill. 

The  Treasury  Department  said  this: 

In  addition  to  the  other  methods  of  taxa- 
tion permitted  herein,  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  impose  sales  and 
use  taxes  on  a  national  bank  having  its 
principal  office  within  such  State  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
laxes  are  imposed  upon  a  State-chartered 
bank  having  its  principal  office  within  such 
State. 

It  does  not  say  that  a  bank  should  be 
deemed  to  be  organized  and  existing  un- 
der the  laws  of  any  particular  State;  it 
.'lays  you  have  to  pay  the  same  use  taxes 
and  other  taxes  as  the  State  bank. 

I  say  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  answers  the  problem — and 
takes  care  of  Florida,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr. 

BLACKBtniNl. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Del  Clawson). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  only  to  make  two  points  rather 
clear. 

First,  it  would  not  be  my  intention 
to  discriminate  within  the  dual  banking 
system  between  national  banks  over 
State  banks,  nor  do  I  find  any  place  in 


the  Brown  amendment  where  that  dis- 
crimination is  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  State  of  California  are  im- 
porters of  money,  and  we  need  outside 
money  in  order  to  supixjrt  our  economies, 
and  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  Brown  amend- 
ment we  could  very  easily  find  some  of 
these  sources  of  funds  from  outside  of 
the  States  drying  up  by  reason  of  multi- 
ple State  taxation,  as  already  has  been 
indicated  is  possible  under  the  commit- 
tee amendment  without  the  Brown 
amendment. 

Also,  there  has  been  rumored  through- 
out the  committee  the  statement  that 
branches  of  national  banks  in  other 
States  would  receive  the  same  taxation 
as  State-chartered  institutions.  It  is  im- 
possible under  existing  banking  law  for 
a  national  bank  to  have  branches  in 
other  States.  They  might  have  loan  pro- 
duction offices,  but  they  do  not  have 
branches.  Of  course,  this  is  also  im- 
possible with  State-chartered  banks. 
That  discussion  should  be  removed  from 
the  debate.  Branches  are  not  permitted 
outside  the  boundaries  of  a  State  where 
a  bank  is  chartered,  whether  national 
or  State  chartered. 

I  rise  to  make  these  two  points  clear. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown  > . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  in  conclusion  we  can  sum- 
marize the  argument  very  quickly. 

With  respect  to  all  matters  other  than 
interstate  taxation,  that  is,  the  taxation 
of  activities  within  and  by  the  States, 
there  will  be  the  same  result  under  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  as  there  would 
be  under  the  committee  bill  with  respect 
to  all  taxes  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
at  least.  99  percent  of  them:  and  by 
adoption  of  my  amendment  we  are  leg- 
islating in  areas  in  which  we  know  what 
we  are  doing,  and  what  the  problems 
are. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  House  at  this 
time  wants  to  solve  the  interstate  taxa- 
tion problem  of  the  banks,  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  decided  it 
could  not  do,  and  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  held  no 
hearings.  Even  in  the  committee  report, 
if  you  read  it.  it  is  said  that  we  are  not 
touching  the  problem  of  multistate  tax- 
ation. That  issue  is  not  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  is  almost  a  direct 
quote  from  the  report. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  we  ought  to 
take  care  of  those  situations  regarding 
taxes  that  have  recently  developed.  The 
multistate  taxation  problem  cannot  be 
resolved  in  the  short  time  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  con- 
sidered this  legislation,  and  we  certainly 
cannot  do  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brown*  a  question. 


Suppose  a  State  bank  which  is  char- 
tered in  New  York  is  doing  business  in 
Michigan.  If  your  amendment  became 
law,  could  this  bsuik  that  is  chartered  in 
New  York  State,  a  State  bank  doing  busi- 
ness in  Michigan,  a  loan  production  of- 
fice or  otherwise — could  the  State  of 
Michigan  tax  that  business? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  State 
of  Michigan?  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
of  the  situation  under  your  language  or 
mine? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  am  talking  about 
yours. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  situs 
of  the  tax  is  in  Michigan,  under  your 
language  it  could  be  taxed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  did  not  ask  you 
that.  Just  give  me  a  categorical  reply. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  cannot 
answer  a  question  that  is  confused  as  to 
the  facts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  it  is  not  confused. 
It  is  your  amendment  that  is  confused. 

This  is  a  State  bank  that  is  doing 
business  in  Michigan.  It  is  chartered  in 
New  Yoik.  Could  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan— could  the  legislature  tax  that  busi- 
ness in  the  State  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  could?  All  right. 
Now  suppose  it  is  a  national  bank  and 
this  national  bank  is  doing  business  in 
Michigan — could  the  Michigan  L-egisla- 
ture  tax  the  business  of  the  national 
bank? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Probably 
not.  Although  the  State  of  Michigan 
could  get  a  proportion  of  the  income  tax. 
in  fact,  I  think  it  presently  does. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know— you  said  "prob- 
ably." Under  the  same  circumstances  a 
State  bank— you  see  dealing  with  a  State 
bank — you  said  they  coiJd  tax  a  State 
bank  and  I  think  you  are  right. 

Now  then  the  national  bank  cannot  be 
taxed.  You  carmot  say  that  they  can  be 
taxed  under  your  amendment  In  Michi- 
gan because  the  amendment  says  you 
can  only  tax  them  in  the  States  of  their 
principal  office. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  not  the 
chairman  acknowledge,  assuming  the 
the  same  situation,  that  both  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  the  State  of  New  York 
could  tax  the  same  subject  of  taxation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan could  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Under  your 
language? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  no. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Then  you 
do  not  imderstand  your  own  language. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  talking  about  your 
amendment.  Suppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment  becomes  law,  can  a  State 
bank  chartered  in  New  York  and  doing 
business  in  Michigan  be  taxed  in  Michi- 
gan? You  said  "Yes."  You  said  "Right." 
But  then  when  I  asked  you  if  it  was  a 
national  bank  domiciled  in  New  York  do- 
ing business  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  Michigan,  could  you  tax  them 
and  you  do  not  reply.  What  is  your  an- 
swer to  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  My  answer 
is  that  they  can— taking  your  language. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  am  not  talking 
about  my  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman.  I  have  just  asked  the 
gentleman  very  plainly  about  your  lan- 
guage, if  that  is  adopted,  and  you  are 
changing  the  subject  entirely. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No;  I  am 
not  changing  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  proof  of  it  is  that 
you  put  the  State  banks  out  of  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  and  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  65, 
noes  6^/ 

So  (he  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

GOLF  COURSE    FOR    INTERN.^TIONAL    MONET.-SRY 

FUND 

I  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard 
a  good  deal  this  afternoon  about  first- 
and  second-class  citizens.  Earlier  this 
afternoon  an  interesting  little  item  came 
to  my  attention.  I  would  not  mention  it 
at  this  time  except  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  present  in  full 
force,  and,  being  the  astute  committee  it 
is.  and  having  the  astute  chairman  that 
it  has.  perhaps  the  chairman  can  supply 
me  with  some  facts  that  up  to  this  point 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain.  It  is 
sometimes  rather  difficult  to  get  certain 
information  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  tiie  World  Bank, 

I  understand  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  a  brand  new  golf 
course  and  country  club  along  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  in  nearby  Maryland;  that 
this  outfit,  heavily  financed  with  U.S. 
dollars,  has  bought  282  acres  of  land 
along  the  river  at  a  cost  of  31,127,000  to 
provide  for  the  golf  course,  swimming 
pools,  a  soccer  field,  tennis  com-ts,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  else.  Is  the  committee 
aware  of  the  way  the  funds  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetai-y  Fund,  and  perhaps  of 
the  World  Bank,  are  being  spent?  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  if  he  can  give  the  House  a 
little  information  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  is  an  international  organi- 
zation. The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  does  not  have  mem- 
bership in  the  organization. 

Mr,  GROSS.  You  say  you  do  not  have 
membership  in  this  country  club? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  have.  I  do 
not  know  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  has.  I  do  not  suppose  that  member- 
ship would  be  illegal  or  anything  like 
that.  But  the  international  organiza- 
tions—and there  are  plenty  of  them  op- 
erating in  Washington— are  always  look- 
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ing  for  investments  that  will  accommo- 
date their  members  and  also  be  lucrative 
investments.  I  would  consider  that  that 
would  be  a  pretty  good  investment  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
on  the  subject.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  which  you  could  criticize 
any  Member  of  the  House  or  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  criticizing  any 
Member  of  this  House.  I  am  looking  for 
information. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  I  might  get 
some  help  from  the  gentleman.  It  seems 
that  membership  is  limited  to  officials 
and  employees  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  Can 
the  gentleman  help  me  on  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready indicated  more  knowledge  than 
I  have  on  this  subject.  I  assume  he  is 
going  into  it  rather  fully,  and  he  will 
give  us  all  the  facts.  I  will  appreciate 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  only  a  few  notes  on 
it.  I  was  hoping  the  gentleman,  whose 
committee  supplies  funds  for  both  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank,  and  who  only  a  few  months  ago 
pushed  a  bill  through  the  House  to 
give  the  World  Bank  another  $460  mil- 
lion, would  be  able  to  tell  us  how  much 
of  the  money  the  House  has  so  freely 
approved,  went  into  this  plush  country 
club  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  one  has  accused  the 
World  Bank  or  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  of  misapplying  any  funds. 

The  gentleman  is  not  even  accusing 
them  of  doing  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  would  think  the 
gentleman  would  want  to  find  out  whose 
money  is  being  used.  Incidentally,  it  is 
appropriately  named  the  Bretton  Woods 
Recreation  Center.  Bretton  Woods,  as 
many  will  remember,  was  the  hatchery 
for  many  of  the  international  schemes 
that  haunt  this  country. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  can  perhaps  en- 
lighten him  on  this. 

Not  one  penny  of  the  money  the 
Congress  recently  appropriated  for  the 
World  Bank  institutions  is  in  the  golf 
course. 

I  do  not  know  the  reasons  behind  their 
setting  up  the  golf  course.  No  doubt  the 
World  Bank,  being  in  this  country  and 
noticing  the  hundreds  of  golf  courses  at 
bases  throughout  the  country,  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea.  But  in  any  event, 
let  the  gentleman  ask  Secretaiy  Ken- 
nedy to  ask  the  Governor  of  the  World 
Bank  to  find  out  the  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  have  to  ask  the 
question  of  whether  the  $43,000  annual 
salary  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara 
now  President  of  the  World  Bank,  is  tax 
exempt.  It  is,  and  it  is  my  further  in- 
formation that  this  country  club  setup, 
located  in  nearby  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  is  also  tax  exempt. 

I  intend  to  go  into  this  matter  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  for  I  certainly 
want  to  know  how  much  more  foreign 
handout  money  is  being  used  elsewhere 


for  the  construction  of  pleasure  resorts 
for  the  downtrodden  of  the  international 
financing  fraternity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  IcHORD)  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7491)  to  clarify  the  liability 
of  national  banks  for  certain  taxes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  476,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   BROWN 
OF    MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  I  am,  Mr. 
Si^eaker,  in  its  present  fom.. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.R.  7491  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  instructions  to 
report  it  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  Strike  all  of  the  Committee 
amendment  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  as  a  substitute: 

"Section  1.  Amendment  of  Secttion  5219  op 
THE  Revised  Statutes. 

"(a)  Section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  548)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  subparagraph  5  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '5.  In  addition  to  the  other  methods  of 
taxation  permitted  herein,  a  State  (includ- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  impose 
on  a  National  bank  having  Its  principal  of- 
fice within  such  State  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  taxes  are 
imposed  upon  a  State  chartered  bank  hav- 
ing its  principal  office  within  such  State,  sales 
and  use  taxes,  tangible  personal  property 
taxes,  intangible  personal  property  taxes, 
documentary  stamp  taxes,  and  license,  reg- 
istration, transfer,  execise  or  other  fees  or 
taxes  imposed  on  the  ownership,  use  or  trans- 
fer of  motor  vehicles:  Provided,  however,  that 
the  taxes  imposed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Section  5219  shall  not  effect  a  greater 
total  tax  liability  for  a  National  bank  than 
for  a  State  bank  similarly  situated.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  becomes  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  year  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  'during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
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tion  to  recommit  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  the  amendment  I 
offered  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  it  is  the  subject  of  my  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  make  sure  that  this  is 
the  identical  amendment  which  was 
considered  in  the  Committee  and  dis- 
cussed this  afternoon  and  voted  on  by 
tellers. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  is,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quonim  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 
were — yeas     123,    nays    227,     answered 
"present"  7,  not  voting  75,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  109] 
YEAS— 123 


Abernethy 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mosher 

Adair 

Foreman 

Mvers 

Anderson,  HI. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Nelsen 

Ar.drews, 

Goldwater 

O'Konskl 

N.  Dak. 

CSoodllng 

Pettis 

Arends 

Grlffln 

Price,  Tex. 

Ayres 

Grover 

Quie 

Belcher 

Gubser 

Rallsback 

Bell,  Calif. 

Hall 

Randall 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Reid,  ni. 

Bow 

so  hmldt 

Relfel 

Bray 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rhodes 

Brock 

Hastings 

Rlegle 

Broomfield 

Horton 

Robison 

Brotzman 

Hunt 

Roth 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Roudebush 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

King 

Saylor 

Biish 

Kuykendall 

Schneebell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kyi 

Schwengel 

Camp 

Lareen 

Sebelius 

Cederberg 

Lloyd 

Shriver 

Chamberlain 

Lukens 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

McClory 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier 

McCloskey 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Collins 

McClure 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

McCulloch 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Conable 

McDade 

Teague,  Calif. 

Corbett 

McDonald. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Cunningham 

Mich. 

Utt 

Davis,  Wis. 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Denney 

MacGregor 

Whalley 

Dennis 

Mallliard 

Whitten 

Derwlnskl 

Martin 

Widnall 

Dickinson 

May 

Wi2glns 

Dorn 

Michel 

WUllama 

Dowdy 

Miller,  Ohio 

Winn 

Duncan 

Mir.shall 

Wold 

Eshleman 

Mlze 

Wyatt 

Findley 

MizeU 

Wvman 

Fish 

Montgomery 

Zlon 

Fisher 

Morton 

Zwach 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Asbbnx>k 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Ckjwger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dingell 
Dor.ohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
FYey 
FYledel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gahflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 


NAYS— 227 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Ore«n,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffltha 

Gross 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hlcka 

Hogan 

HoUfteld 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Mathias 
Matsianaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskiU 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Monaean 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Obey 
OHara 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 


O'Neill.  Mbm. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poir 

Prever.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterflpld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Svmlngton 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

VlgOTltO 

Waggonnear 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 7 

Cleveland  Kleppe  Wydler 

Evins,  Tenn.       Pelly 
Hull  QulUen 


NOT  VOTING— 75 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Berry 
Betts 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 


Cobelan 

Conte 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmor.dson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Fraser 

Frelir.phuysen 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Hal  pern 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.O. 

Karth 

Kirwan 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McKneally 

Mayne 

Nix 

Ottlnger 

Pollock    . 


Powell 

Stafford 

Watson 

Purcell 

Steed 

WUson,  Bob 

Ronan 

Talcott 

Wolff 

Ruppe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wright 

Schadebeirg 

Tleman 

Young 

Scheuer 

Tunney 

Slack 

Watklns 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Abbott  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Scheuer  vrtth  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gettys  vrtth  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Kirwan  vrtth  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Tlernan  vrtth  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Wright  vrtth  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Gallagher  vrtth  Mrs,  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Purcell  vrtth  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Young  vrtth  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Praser  vrtth  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Steed  vrtth  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Hawkins, 

Mr.  BrovTO  of  California  vrtth  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Dawson  vrtth  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GOODLING  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HULL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas  344,  nays  4,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 7,  not  voting  77,  as  follows: 
^  [Roll  No.  110] 

YEAS— 344 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 


Belcher 

Bell,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boegs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brocl: 

Broomheld 

Brotzman 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 


Buchanan 
Burke,  Ha. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Caltf. 
Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
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Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cucxilngham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellesbaclc 

Denney 

Dermis 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Eslileman 

Svans^  Colo. 
FalloD  _ , 

Farbsteic 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

FiEh 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 

Frey 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GdJifianakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
GnffltiJs 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer-  - 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hebert 

H«chler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Houneld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Puclnski 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Qule 

Karth 

Ralls  back 

Kastenmeler 

Randall 

Kazen 

Rarlck 

Kee 

Rees 

Keith 

Reld,  m. 

King 

Reld,  N.T. 

Kluczynskl 

Re  If  el 

Koch 

Reuss 

Kuykendall 

Rhodes 

Kyi 

Riegle 

Kyros 

Rivers 

Lacdgrebe 

Roberts 

Landnim 

Roblson 

Langen 

Rodlno 

Leggett 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Lennon 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Lloyd 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Lon«,  La. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Long,  Md. 

Rosenthal 

Lowenstein 

Rostenkowskl 

Lujan 

Roth 

Lukens 

Roudebiish 

McCarthy 

Roybal 

McClory 

Ruth 

.  McCloskey 

Ryan 

McClure 

St  Germain 

McCuUoch 

St.  Onge 

McDade 

Sandman 

McDonald, 

Satterfleld 

Mich. 

Baylor 

McEwen 

Scherle 

McPall 

Schneebell 

McMlUan 

Schwengel 

Macdonald, 

Scott 

Mass. 

Shipley 

MacGregor 

Shriver 

Madden 

Slkes 

Mahon 

Sisk 

MaiUiard 

Skubltz 

Mann 

Smith,  Calif. 

Mar&h 

Smith,  Iowa 

,.  Martin 

Smith,  N.T. 

Mathlas 

Snyder 

Matsunaga 

Springer 

May 

Staggers 

Meeds 

Stanton 

MJlcher 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mesklll 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Michel 

Stephen* 

Mlkva 

Stokes 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stratton 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stubblefl«ld 

MUIs 

Stuckey 

Mlnlsh 

Sullivan 

Mink 

Symington 

Minshall 

Taft 

MlzeU 

Taylor 

Mollohan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Monagan 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Montgomery 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Moorhead 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Morgan 

Udall 

Morse 

Ullman 

Morton 

Utt 

Mosher 

Van  Deerlln 

Moss 

Vander  Jagt 

Murphy,  m. 

Vanlk 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Vlgorlto 

Myers 

Waggonner 

Natcher 

Waldle 

Nedzt 

Wampler 

Nelsen 

Watts 

Nichols 

Weicker 

Obey 

Whalen 

OHara 

Whalley 

O'Konskl 

White 

Olsen 

Whitehurst 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Whltten 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Wldnall 

Passman 

Wiggins 

Patmsn 

WUliams 

Patten 

Wilson, 

Pepper 

Charles  H. 

Perkins 

Winn 

Pettis 

Wold 

PhUbln 

Wvatt 

Pickle 

Wydler 

Pike 

Wylie 

Plrnle 

wyman 

Poage 

Yates 

Podell 

Tatron 

Poff 

Zablockl 

Prever.  N.C. 

Zlon 

Price,  ni. 

Zwach 

Price,  Tex. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 7 


Camp 

HtOl 

Quillea 

Cleveland 

Kleppe 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

PeUy 

NOT  VOTING— 77 

Abbltt 

Dent 

Lipscomb 

Addabbo 

Devlne 

McKneally 

Ashley 

Dlgga 

Mayne 

Asplnall 

Dwyer 

Nix 

Berry 

Eckhardt 

Ottlnger 

Betts 

Edmondson 

Pollock 

Blanton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Powell 

Brasco 

Esch 

Puree  11 

Bray 

Praser 

Ronan 

Brooks 

Prelinghuysen 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

Schadeberg 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gettys 

Scheuer 

Burton,  Utah 

Grover 

Slack 

Button 

Haipern 

Stafford 

Cahill 

Hanna 

Steed 

Carey 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Talcott 

Chlsholm 

Harsha 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Harvey 

Tiernan 

Clausen. 

Hawkins 

Tunney 

Don  H. 

Hungate 

Watklns 

Cohelan 

Jacobs 

Watson 

Conte 

Joelson 

Wilson,  Bob 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jonas 

Wolff 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Wright 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Young 

Delaney 

Latta 

So  the  bUl 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk 

:   announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Ck)iite. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Haipern. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  DanlelB  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneally. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.    Teague   of   Texas   with    Mr.   Stafford. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bonan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Brown,  Mich. 
Collins 


NAYS — 4 
Mlze 


Sebellus 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R 
11363  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SATUR- 
DAY, JULY  19 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday,  July  19, 
to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  11363. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION      TO      FILE      SUPPLE- 
MENTAL  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12549 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday,  July  19, 
to  file  a  supplemental  report  on  H.R. 
12549  to  correct  a  printing  error  in  that 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  99  on  Tuesday,  July  8, 1  am  recorded 
as  absent.  I  was  away  from  the  Capitol 
on  oflQcial  business  and  returned  too  late 
to  be  recorded.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


ACQUISITION  OF  CONTROL  OF  AIR 
CARRIERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  ihe 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8261)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrmaS    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  8261,  with 
Mr.  IcHORD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Staggers)  wUl  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  STAGGEHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  amended, 
was  passed  unanimously  by  both  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics and  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It 
does  not  involve  any  additional  cost  or 
increase  of  personnel  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Briefly,  what  it  does  is  provide  for 
review  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
where  there  is  a  possible  acquisition  of 
control  of  an  air  carrier  by  any  person. 

The  Board  now  has  power  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  review  air  car- 
rier control  changes  when  such  changes 
involve  other  air  carriers,  surface  car- 
riers or  those  engaging  in  some  phase 
of  aeronautics.  As  an  example,  if  Pan 
American  Airways  were,  through  stock 
purchases,  to  seek  control  of  Trans  World 
Airlines,  such  action  would  require  re- 
view by  the  CAB  before  a  new  control 
situation  could  be  approved  and  legal- 
ized. However,  if  Sears,  Roebuck  were 
to  make  the  same  financial  moves  against 
Trans  World  through  stock  purchases, 
the  Board  would  not  presently  have  the 
power  to  review  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol. Simply  put,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  Board  should  have  the  same 
reviewing  authority  whether  the  changes 
in  the  transportation  rights  of  a  corpora- 
tion are  effected  by  the  carrier  or  by  a 
noncarrter. 

Our  air  carriers  are  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  provide  service  in  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  Under  the 
statute,  the  carrier,  before  it  receives  this 
authority  must  establish  that  it  is  fit, 
v^illing  and  able  to  provide  safe  and 
adequate  service,  pursuant  to  its  certifi- 
cate, under  honest  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. The  public  has  a  continuing  In- 
terest in  this,  and  the  CAB  should  be  in 
the  position  to  review  changes  in  the 
control  of  an  air  carrier  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  purpose  for  which 
the  carrier  was  licensed;  namely,  to  pro- 
vide transportation,  has  been  altered  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public. 

As  I  said  to  start  off  with,  the  bill  was 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  and  was 
voted  out  unanimously.  All  the  differ- 
ent interests  which  appeared  before  the 
committee  were  hi  agreement  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed.  No  one  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

I  might  say  since  the  bill  was  agreed 
to  by  the  committee,  there  has  been 
some  question  and  some  objection  to  the 
retroactive  provision  setting  the  effective 
date  of  this  action  as  March  7  of  this 
year.  I  have  told  those  who  have  objected 
to  it  that  I  would  offer  an  amendment 
myself  to  say  that  the  bill  would  become 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
There  hsis  been  agreement  on  both  sides 
about  this,  that  this  is  all  right. 

There  is  some  question  on  the  part  of 
those  who  feel  perhaps  different  non- 
carrier  groups  ought  to  be  able  to  buy 
into  airlines,  and  we  have  no  quarrel 
*1th  this  whatsoever.  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat that  those  who  appeared,  such  as 
CAB,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Department  of  TraJisportatlon,  and  the 


Department  of  Justice  all  supported 
this — as  does  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  is  some  objection  to  it  from  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
who  will  be  offering  an  amendment  in 
a  few  minutes.  We  have  tried  to  settle 
these  difficulties  ahead  of  time,  and  we 
have  not,  and  I  have  agreed  to  yield  the 
gentleman  the  time  he  needs  to  discuss 
this. 

I  think  we  ought  to  proceed  with  this 
bill  and  pass  it. 

I  remember  about  7  years  ago,  when 
there  were  over  90  servicemen  killed  in 
a  plane  accident,  a  plane  that  crashed 
near  Richmond.  Then  there  was  a  whole 
football  team  from  the  west  coast  eradi- 
cated when  a  plane  went  down  in  Ohio, 
and  there  were  other  plane  accidents 
which  caused  many  deaths  across  the 
Nation. 

To  clean  up  the  irregular  or  no-sched- 
uled carriers,  I  stood  fast  for  almost  1 
year  against  any  compromise  with  the 
other  body.  There  are  men  still  in  this 
House  who  remember  that  controversy. 

I  said  then  we  should  not  have  any 
group  operating  an  airline  in  America 
that  is  not  competent.  I  still  believe  that, 
and  I  do  not  believe  someone  should  be 
able  to  come  in,  after  a  company  has  ac- 
quired know-how  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  operate,  and  just  acquire  the  airline. 
For  that  reason  I  believe  this  bill  ought 
to  be  passed.  I  will  not  go  further  into 
the  history  of  it.  If  there  is  any  question, 
I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  last  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man, which  he  gave  with  such  vehe- 
mence and  I  am  sure  with  such  convic- 
tion? Is  this  applicable  to  the  nonsched- 
uled  airlines? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  supplementals 
are  certificated.  All  of  them  are.  We  have 
made  them  certificated. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  the  sup- 
plementals are  now  certificated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  are. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  are  certain  non- 
scheduled  airlines,  both  domestic  and 
overseas,  to  which  this  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right,  at  least 
domestically.  I  believe  perhaps  we  will 
have  to  pass  laws  to  put  them  under 
closer  supervision. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  conglomerates  are 
news.  The  gobbling  up  of  many  diversi- 
fied, industries  into  one  monster  cor- 
poration is  taking  place  constantly. 
Perhaps  this  is  very  good  and  perhaps 
it  is  very  bad.  There  is  not  yet  enough 
experience  with  the  phenomenon  to  jus- 
tify a  decision  either  way.  As  this  proc- 
ess goes  forward,  however,  it  is  boimd 
to  touch  and  has  touched  some  indus- 
tries in  which  the  public  has  a  special 
interest.  These  are  industries  which  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "regulated 
industries"  and  include  those  whose 
whole  economic  life  and  mode  of  opera- 


tion are  subject  to  Government  scrutiny 
and  regulation.  Among  these  are  such 
things  as  electric  power,  telephones, 
such  things  as  electric  power,  telephones, 
securities,  and  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. 

H.R.  8261  confines  itself  to  the  problem 
as  it  affects  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry. That  does  not  mean  that  the 
others  are  less  important  or  that  they  are 
adequately  provided  for.  It  does  mean 
that  the  air  industry  in  this  particular 
regard  is,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  be  the 
guinea  pig. 

For  years  it  has  been  recognized  that 
an  air  carrier  should  not  acquire  its  com- 
petition in  the  field  without  some  look 
at  the  effect  upon  the  public.  Conse- 
quently, the  Federal  Aviation  Act  gave 
authority  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  pass  upon  transactions  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  air 
carriers  and  the  consolidation  of  them. 
Acquisition  of  an  air  carrier  by  anyone 
else  in  the  air  business  generally  must  be 
passed  upon  by  the  CAB.  When  that  pro- 
vision was  put  into  the  law,  it  seemed  en- 
tirely adequate  to  protect  the  public 
interest  against  undue  concentration  of 
ownership  in  the  industries  related  to 
air  transportation.  But  today  the  prob- 
lem itself  has  changed  considerably. 
Concentrations  of  ownership,  when  they 
occur,  tend  to  be  the  diversified  kind 
which  we  call  conglomerates  for  lack  of  a 
more  accurate  term. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  grant 
authority  to  the  CAB  to  take  a  look  at 
proposed  takeovers  of  air  carriers  by 
people  not  in  the  air  business  at  all.  That 
is  desirable.  The  whole  broad  question  of 
what  happens  to  a  regulated  industry 
when  it  is  submerged  into  a  conglomer- 
ate should  be  explored.  It  may  hurt  the 
public  interest  or  it  may  help,  but  we 
must,  at  the  very  least,  protect  the 
means  to  determine  the  effect  of  such 
arrangements. 

To  do  this  H.R.  8261  sets  out  four  ele- 
mentary requirements: 

First.  One  who  acquires  ownership  of 
5  p>ercent  of  any  class  of  the  stock  of  an 
air  carrier  must  make  reports  to  the 
CAB  annually  on  such  holding.  Tliat 
gives  the  CAB  some  idea  where  to  expect 
takeovers  and  also  some  information 
about  people  who  may  acquire  large 
blocks  of  stock  in  several  air  carriers 
and  who  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  ac- 
quiring large  blocks  of  stock  in  other 
enterprises,  including  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

Second.  When  the  holdings  of  an  in- 
dividual— or  company — climb  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  an  air  carrier,  it  is 
presumed  that  he  has  control.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  control  may  be  acquired 
with  somewhat  lesser  percentages  and 
that  larger  holdings  do  not  really  make 
control  possible  under  some  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  a  guidepost  of  10 
percent  seems  reasonable  and  merely 
raises  the  flag  for  the  Board  to  look 
closely  at  the  deal. 

Third.  If  in  fact  control  does  seem  to 
be  involved,  the  CAB  must  approve  that 
acquisition.  In  the  course  of  such  a  de- 
termination much  can  be  learned  about 
the  effects  of  such  a  course  of  action 
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upon  the  operations  of  the  air  carrier. 
Also  it  would  reveal  much  about  the 
ways  and  means  of  such  activities.  Such 
information  could  be  very  valuable  in 
other  fields. 

Fourth.  Because  the  larger  problem  of 
conglomerate  mergers  is  inherent  in  this 
one  sector,  and  because  the  decisions  re- 
quired may  synthesize  the  broader  prob- 
lem, the  bill  requires  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  brought  in  as  a  routine  mat- 
ter on  such  proceedings. 

So  here  we  have  one  of  the  early  ef- 
forts to  ferret  out  the  real  consequences 
of  conglomerate  activity.  The  fact  that 
it  arises  in  the  air  carrier  industry 
rather  than  railroads,  trucks  or  some 
other  regulated  industry  is  greatly  a 
matter  of  happenstance.  Lightning  just 
happened  to  strike  there,  and  we  are 
reacting  to  it.  The  other  body  has  al- 
ready announced  that  it  will  proceed  to 
examine  the  same  issues  in  other  indus- 
tries, and  I  thiiik  it  safe  to  assume  that 
we  shall  do  likewise.  For  the  time  being, 
I  brieve  that  this  act  will  be  a  useitii 
addftlon  to  the  Aviation  Act,  and  1  rec- 
ommend it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  joHrwith  our 
distinguished  chairman,  aiid  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  theVe  really  is  a 
unanimous  approach  to  this  bill  and  in 
support  of  the  biU  in  the  committee.  Even 
in  the  separate  views  the  final  sentence 
is: 

While  we  support  the  present  legislation, 
we  strongly  urge  a  prompt,  comprehensive 
examination  of  all  facets  of  these  complex 
problems  before  additional  legislative  action 
Is  taken  In  thla  area. 

They  do  endorse  the  bill. 

There  is  a  feeling,  of  course,  which  was 
expressed  earlier  when  the  rule  was 
adopted,  regarding  the  retroactive  fea- 
ture. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  has  agreed  to  an  amendment 
to  take  care  of  that. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  special  in- 
terest bill.  I  direct  attention  to  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held,  when  for  the  first 
time  this  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  as  indicated  in  questions 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Devine'  .  On  page  13  of  the  hearings 
he  said: 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  being  completely 
frank  here  in  these  hearings.  I  have  read  In 
Porbe's  magazine,  I  have  read  In  some  of 
the  weekly  news  publications  and  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  others  that  this 
whole  thing  is  motivated  by  Mary  Carter 
Paints  or  Its  successor.  Resorts,  Inc.,  is  pos- 
sibly connected  with  the  Cosa  Nostra  or 
Mafla  and  this  Is  clearly  from  rumor,  al- 
legedly tied  up  with  some  sinister  organiza- 
tion, and  that  Is  why  people  are  upset  about 
the  possible  acquisition  of  x  percentages  or 
shares  of  stock  in  Pan  American  or  some- 
thing. I  am  wondering  if  we  are  trying  to 
resolve  a  specific  situation  with  general  legis- 
lation that  will  affect  the  entire  industry. 

I  point  out  that  imtil  the  time  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  disposed  of  some 
of  the  stock  they  owned,  when  they  came 


close  to  getting  some  control  of  Pan 
American  Airways,  we  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  this  legislation.  Not  only 
that,  but  if  my  information  is  correct, 
they  went  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  had  some  Members  of  this 
body  come  down,  and  in  effect  told  them, 
"Do  not  let  the  management  of  Pan 
American  be  turned  over  to  anybody 
else." 

The  result  was  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  here  today,  which  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  before  any  individual,  or 
95  percent  of  the  stockholders  of  any 
company,  can  run  an  airline  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  go  to  the  CAB  and 
get  permission  to  operate  their  own 
company. 

I  would  refer  you  to  section  408,  which 
we  are  amending,  under  section  5.  If  you 
will  take  a  look  at  the  report,  in  part  3 
it  says: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  unless  approved  by 
order  of  the  Board  as  provided  in  this  section. 

Now  let  us  skip  down  to  5.  According 
to  the  Ramseyer  rule,  the  only  amend- 
ment you  are  making  is: 

For  any  air  carrier  or  person  controlling 
an  air  carrier,  any  other  common  carrier,  or 
any  person  engaged  in  any  other  phase  of 
aeronautics — 

There  is  where  we  stop,  and  that  Is 
what  the  law  was  until  you  added  these 
words — 

or  any  other  person  .  .  .  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  such  acqui- 
sition of  a  noncertlficated  air  carrier  from 
this  requirement. 

This  is  the  air  carrier  that  the  gentle- 
man testified  about.  You  permit  the  CAB 
to  exempt  them.  However,  under  tliis,  if 
I  get  control  of  95  percent  of  Pan  Am's 
stock  and  am  elected  to  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, before  any  action  can  be  taken,  I 
must  come  and  get  approval  of  the  CAB. 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2  is  that  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  does  not  give  more 
authority  to  the  CAB  to  grant  immunity 
for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws.  I 
think  the  chairman  will  agree  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  agree 
that  under  section  414  persons  affected 
by  the  CAB  orders  pursuant  to  section 
408 — and  that  is  the  section  we  are 
amending — are  accorded  inter  alia  im- 
munity from  antitiust  laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  is  even 
if  there  is  such  expressed  immunity.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  such  statutory 
regulation  is  to  be  narrowly  construed. 
We  have  this  situation  here,  and  the  At- 
torney General,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  serious  problem  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  did  not  give  more 
authority  to  the  CAB. 

The  question  arises  in  this  manner:  If 
the  board  were  to  authorize  an  acquisi- 
tion or  control  of  an  airline  on  the 
grounds  that  it  saw  no  harm  in  the  ac- 
quisition, the  acquiring  company  might 
contend  that  the  antitrust  laws  could  not 
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be  applied  to  any  aspects  of  the  transac- 
tion even  though  it  would  have  substan- 
tial opportimity  to  render  haiinful  effect 
on  competition  outside  of  air  transporta- 
tion. This  creates  a  situation  similar  to 
this:  Suppose  you  have  a  company  con- 
trolled by  an  airline  and  in  turn  you  have 
a  hotel  company  that  would  acquire  that 
airline.  Then  thereafter  the  hotel  com- 
pany and  the  airline  together  would  ac- 
quire another  company.  The  immunity 
granted  to  the  airline  at  the  time  it  ac- 
quired the  company— does  that  immu- 
nity continue  on  until  they  can  acquire 
other  hotels  and  still  be  immune  from 
the  antitrust  laws? 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out  one  thing 
further,  and  that  is  this.  If  you  will  take 
a  look  at  the  hearings  and  particularly 
at  page  29,  you  will  find  there  a  list 
of  the  trucklines  wherein  more  than 
10  percent— mind  you,  this  bill  has  a 
proposed  limitation  and  it  says  that  any 
time  that  anyone  obtains  10-percent 
control  of  an  airline  or  gets  10-percent 
interest  therein,  they  have  got  to  go  to 
the  Board. 

Now,  if  you  will  take  a  look  at  page 
8  of  the  report  you  will  find  that  the 
following  language  appears: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any  per- 
son owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or 
capital  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  In  control  of  such  air  carrier  unless 
the  Board  finds  otherwise. 

Now,  directing  your  attention  again 
to  page  29  of  the  hearings  one  will  find 
a  list  of  the  airlines  and  one  will  find 
that  there  are  seven  companies  that 
have  more  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  say  that  this  is 
not  to  be  retroactive.  Well,  probably, 
one  of  the  reasons  it  is  not  is  because 
Braniff  Airlines  is  owTied  by  Ling-Temco- 
Vought — and  incidentally,  they  are  one 
of  the  conglomerates— and  Northeast 
Airlines  is  owned  by  a  broadcasting  com- 
pany, they  own  only  85  percent 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  these  questions 
were  thoroughly  considered  by  the  Board 
and  already  have  come  under  their  con- 
trol. There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  sup- 
pose I  bought  10  percent  of  the  stock 
of  this  company  and  then  I  got  enough 
stockholders  together  to  oust  the  board 
of  directors,  can  I  take  over  the  com- 
pany without  the  approval  of  the  CAB? 
That  is  my  contention. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  all  we  are 
asking  is  that  we  feel  the  Board  should 
take  a  look  at  all  these  matters.  We  want 
to  see  that  protection  is  afforded  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But,  in  or- 
der for  the  Government  to  have  this  con- 
trol, for  instance,  does  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  the  power  to  see  that  they 
live  up  to  the  certificate  but  still  have 
to  go  and  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
CAB?  I  say  this  because  otherwise  the 
bill  would  be  absolutely  meaningless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  ROGE^RS  of  Colorado.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  a 
question : 

I  understand  that  this  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  diminish  the  applicability  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  At  present,  a  merger 
of  two  hotel  chains  is  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  If  one  hotel  chain  were  to  ac- 
quire an  airline,  and  then  another  hotel 
chain  were  to  acquire  the  first  hotel 
chain,  thereby  acquiring,  indirectly,  con- 
trol of  an  air  carrier,  this  joinder  of 
the  two  hotel  chains  would  come  before 
the  CAB  for  approval  under  this  bill.  I 
take  it  that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  that 
the  merger  of  hotel  chains  would  still 
be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws,  and  the 
CAB  approval  of  the  transaction  would 
not  exempt  the  nontransportation  lines 
of  commerce  from  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dm- 
GELD  to  answer  that  question,  but  I 
think  the  answer  to  it  is  already  in  the 
record,  and  it  is  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  pages  4  and  5. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  say  that  I  had  the  same  apprehen- 
sion, and,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man and  my  good  friend  pointed  out  to 
me  this  morning,  and  as  I  feel  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  feel  the 
answer  to  tlie  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  is  yes,  the  laws 

would  still  continue  to  apply,  and 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
I  would  just  like  to  refer  to  one  seg- 
ment from  the  report — see  page  4 — ques- 
tions were  raised  in  the  hearings 
governing  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
on  the  antitrust  laws.  Some  thought  was 
given  to  amending  the  bill  to  define  such 
effect,  and  the  committee  determined 
that  this  was  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable, and  that  the  intent  of  the  bill 
as  reported  is  that  the  antitrust  laws  are 
not  affected  by  the  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  in  any  manner. 
Tliat  is,  the  law  now  governing  this  sub- 
ject would  neither  be  strengthened  nor 
weakened. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  again,  as  my 
friend  (Mr.  Adams),  from  Washington, 
has  pointed  out  to  me,  that  section  1,  the 
reporting  requirement,  applies  to  all. 
Tlais  should  give  the  CAB  the  informa- 
tion that  it  needs. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  10  percent 
was  debated  and  this  is  an  arbitrary 
yardstick — a  measure — used  only  for 
presumptive  purposes.  Control  may,  or 
may  not,  exist  above  or  below  the  10- 
percent  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  407(b)  (49  U.8.C.  1377 
(b))  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
additional  sentence:  "Any  person  owning, 
beneficially  or  as  trustee,  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock 
or  capital,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an  air 
carrier  shall  submit  annually,  and  at  such 
other  limes  as  the  Board  may  require,  a 
description  of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other 
Interest  owned  by  such  person,  and  the 
amount  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  Section  408  (48  U.S.C.  1378)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  408(a)(5) 
in  its  entirety,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  or  any  person  engaged  in  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person,  to 
acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  in  any 
manner  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  such  ac- 
quisition of  a  noncertlficated  air  carrier  from 
this  requirement  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  in  the  public  interest:". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  408  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
468(b)  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Any  person  seeking  approval  of 
a  consolidation,  merger,  purchase,  lease,  oper- 
ating contract,  or  acquisition  of  control, 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  present  an  application  to  the  Board, 
and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  notify  the 
persons  involved  in  the  consolidation, 
merger,  purchase,  lease,  operating  contract, 
or  acquisition  of  control,  other  persons 
known  to  have  a  substantial  interest  In  the 
proceeding,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
time  and  place  of  a  public  hearing." 

(b)  Section  408  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting in  the  third  proviso  of  subsection 
408(b)  after  the  words  "determines  that  no 
p>erson  disclosing  a  substantial  Interest"  the 
following:  "or  the  Attorney  General". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  408  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
408(f): 

"Presumption  of  control 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
I>erson  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or 
capital  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier  unless  the 
Board  finds  otherwise." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Sec.  408.  Consolidation,  merger,  and 
acquisition  of  control."  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "(f)  Pre- 
sumption of  control." 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  March  7,  1969:  and 
the  other  sections  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    STAGCEKS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  On 
page  5.  strike  all  of  lines  12  through  14  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof : 


"Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  all  this  amend- 
ment does  is  strike  out  the  retroactive 
provision,  and  the  bill  will  take  effect 
as  soon  as  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  record  ought  to  be  full  as  to  what 
brought  about  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  Back  in  the  first  part  of  this 
year — and  may  I  say  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  only  alluded  to 
it  a  few  moments  ago,  but  did  not  tell 
the  full  story — in  Pebruar>'  of  this  year 
Resorts  International,  which  started 
out  as  the  Mary  Carter  Paint  Co.,  be- 
came a  conglomorate.  Resorts  Interna- 
tional owns  real  estate  in  the  Bahama 
Islands.  A  part  of  this  was  a  gambling 
establishment  or  establishments.  They 
decided  to  make  a  lender  of  an  offer  as 
a  conglomorate  to  the  stockholders  of 
Pan-Am  Airways. 

Apparently,  they  have  the  financial 
backing  to  consummate  this  kind  of  a 
deal  which  it  is  my  recollection  involved 
between  $1  billion  and  $1,200,000,000. 
This  was  no  peanut  affair. 

Now  why  did  Resorts  International 
want  to  own  or  control  Pan  American 
Airways?  In  almost  every  countrj,-  in  the 
world  to  which  Pan  American  Airways 
flies,  gambling  in  one  form  or  another  is 
legalized,  except  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  hotels  all  over  the  world 
have  gambling  establishments  in  them. 
This  was  a  ready-made  setup  for  Resorts 
International  to  have  an  international 
gambling  establishment  made  for  them. 
They  were  purchasing  this  already  made. 
In  some  hotels  that  Pan  American  owns 
there  are  gambling  establishments. 

What  better  could  an  organization  like 
Resorts  International  have  than  some- 
thing already  built  into  it  that  they  were 
buj'ing?  You  had  the  airplanes  of  Pan 
American  Airways  to  carry  all  the  people 
you  wanted  to.  to  the  gambling  tables 
all  over  the  world. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  per- 
fectly set  up  for  Resorts  International 
than  to  purchase  Pan  American  Airways. 

This  was  immediately  brought  to  our 
attention.  Tlie  committee  felt  that  we 
had  a  public  responsibility  to  see  that 
there  was  at  least  a  fair  hearing  of  a 
company  that  was  regulated  by  an 
agency  created  by  this  Congress,  which 
was  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

There  came  immediately  the  ques- 
tion: Is  it  in  the  public  interest  for  any 
company  to  take  over  unilaterally  and 
without  a  hearing  any  company  subject 
to  regulation  of  an  agency  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  watching  in  the  public 
interest? 

Now  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  you 
can  talk  about  this  all  you  want  to  but 
this  was  the  fundamental  question. 

This  bill  is  not  as  broad  as  I  would 
have  wanted  it  to  be.  If  I  could  have 
written  this  bill,  I  would  have  prevented, 
in  different  language,  a  takeover  of  any 
company  regulated  by  an  agency  of  this 
Goverrmient  including  all  seven  of  the 
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regiilatory  agencies  Instead  of  just  one — 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Would  it 
be  in  the  interest,  we  will  say,  of  some- 
one to  take  over  a  transcontinental  gas- 
line  from  Texas  to  California  or  from 
Texas  to  the  Northeast  States  without 
provision  even  for  a  hearing  or  without 
knowing  what  this  company  was  going  to 
do  with  the  gasllne  after  they  got  pos- 
session of  it  or  without  knowing  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  or 
not,  or  whether  this  is  the  kind  of  com- 
pany that  ought  to  be  able  to  admin- 
ister and  run  such  a  company? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Without  knowing 
in  some  cases  where  some  of  the  money 
might  be  coming  from. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  Speaker  has 
touched  on  a  very  sensitive  but  a  very 
important  matter  here— that  is,  without 
the  public  being  aware,  the  people  being 
served,  of  what  the  source  of  income  was 
which  is  purchasing  the  company  that 
is  regulated.  That  certainly  is  a  point 
that  was  raised  in  this  case  because  we 
had  the  feeling  after  we  got  into  this 
thing,  and  I  think  there  would  be  some 
rather  substantial  evidence,  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  gambling  money  that  came 
as  the  result  of  gambling  in  the  Bahamas 
that  was  going  into  the  purchase  of  Pan 
American  Airways. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  di- 
rect this  question  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  After  the  Chase  Manhattan 
had  disposed  of  some  of  this  stock,  was  it 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee? 

Now  has  there  been  any  investigation 
as  to  who  got  that  stock  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  it  was  pur- 
chased? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  You  are  talking  about 
stock  of  what  company? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Of  Pan 
Am.  I  made  the  accusation  that  this 
was  a  special  bill  for  the  benefit  of  Pan 
Am  in  order  to  keep  the  management 
in  control  and  not  let  the  stockholders 
rim  it.  I  started  out  by  making  the 
statement  that  Pan  Am  directed  it  to 
the  attention  of  this  committee  because 
Chase  Manhattan  had  disposed  of  the 
stock  and  Pan  Am  and  its  oflBcers  be- 
came apprehensive  that  they  would  lose 
control  of  their  company. 

Now,  this  company  you  talk  about  does 
not  fly  within  the  United  States.  It  has 
no  certificate  to  do  business  within  the 
United  States.  What  it  does  is  Inter- 
national business.  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  should  we  permit,  as  we  now  per- 
mit. Pan  Am  and  all  other  carriers  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  all  other 
international  carriers  as  to  rates  and 
things  of  that  nature?  You  want  to  pro- 


tect them  further  by  saying  that  he  who 
might  get  control  of  the  company 
through  ownership  of  the  stock  of  Pan 
Am  cannot  run  it  until  such  time  as 
they  go  down  here  and  convince  the 
CAB.  Is  that  not  what  this  amounts  to? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  it  is  not.  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
at  all.  If  he  is  asking  about  Chase  Man- 
hattan, I  say  that  nobody  has  spoken 
to  me  about  Chase  Manhattan.  I  know 
nothing  about  Chase  Manhattan.  That 
was  not  the  purpose  of  it.  Chase  Man- 
hattan was  never  mentioned.  Chase 
Manhattan  was  never  mentioned  in  my 
presence,  and  I  was  present  in  several 
of  the  conferences  that  took  place  with 
the  chairman  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Where  did 
you  first  start  the  conferences  in  con- 
nection with  it?  Was  it  a  call  from  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  not  that  I  know 
of.  I  will  say  that  we  did  meet  in  the 
Speaker's  office  and,  may  I  say,  the 
Speaker  was  there,  the  minority  leader 
was  there,  the  chairman  was  there,  and 
I  was  there.  It  was  related  to  me.  as  I 
saw  it,  that  this  is  exactly  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen  unless  some  action  was 
taken,  and  it  was  only  because  the  chair- 
man annoimced  that  we  would  start 
hearings — and  that  is  all  in  the  world  we 
said  we  were  going  to  do  was  to  start 
hearings  to  find  out  what  the  facts 
were — and  upon  the  annoimcement  of 
the  chairman  that  those  hearings  were 
going  to  take  place,  the  resort  to  inter- 
national was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  take  it 
from  what  you  have  said  that  nobody 
ever  said  to  you  that  Chase  Manhattan 
disposed  of  this  stock  and  that  the  dis- 
posal of  the  stock  came  before  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Speaker's  office?  You  never 
knew  that? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  a  fact.  If  it  is  a  fact,  and  you  say 
it  is,  I  do  not  know  that.  Nobody  has 
informed  me  of  that  and.  so  far  as  I 
know,  our  hearings  do  not  bear  it  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  you  will 
call  Chase  Manhattan,  they  will  verify 
it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  facts  or  the  reason  it  was  done.  What 
I  am  trying  to  state  here  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  by  this  legislation. 
This  does  not  apply  necessarily  to  Pan 
Am.  It  applies  to  any  carrier,  domestic 
or  international. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols  took  the  well  of  the 
House  to  acquaint  us  with  his  view  as 
to  what  this  legislation  is  all  about.  I 
was  particularly  glad  when  he  said  were 
he  to  have  hLs  way  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  applicable  to  all  regulated 
industries  and  carriers. 

For  many  months,  in  fact  for  years, 
I  have  been  concerned  with  the  growth 
of  the  conglomerate  phenomenon,  and 
early  in  this  year,  prior  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  getting  interested  and 
prior  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee getting  Involved.  I  filed  legisla- 
tion with  the  Commerce  Committee  ask- 


ing for  a  study  of  the  conglomerate 
phenomenon  as  it  pertained  to  regiilated 
carriers. 

I  would  have  filed  more  general  legis- 
lation going  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  or  Ways  and  Means, 
but  I  felt  that  Insofar  as  the  Commerce 
Committee  jurlsdiotlon  was  concerned, 
we  had  a  primary  responsibility  because 
of  our  legljslative  oversight  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  regulatory  bodies, 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  CAB.  and  others  who  have 
jurisdiction  in  these  particular  fields. 

I  regret  the  hearings  have  not  been 
held  on  this  whole  question.  I  am  glad 
this  is  being  aired  today,  that  we  may 
be  reminded  of  our  responsibility. 

We  cannot  be  against  business  just  be- 
cause it  is  big,  because  bigness  can  be 
in  the  public  interest,  but  when  that  big 
business  is  organized  in  a  way  that  does 
not  contribute  to  the  regulated  indus- 
try within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  this  Congress,  we  are 
being  lax  in  oiu-  duties. 

I  would  hope  and  trust  that  we  would 
take  the  words  that  have  been  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  heart, 
those  of  us  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  particular,  and  move  forward 
to  build  on  this  legislation  before  us,  be- 
cause we  have  a  real  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  a  much  more  viable  transpor- 
tation system  and  communications  net- 
work, as  well  as  to  safeguard  many  other 
aspects  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  I  first  knew  of  this  and  at  the  time 
I  talked  with  other  Members  of  this 
committee  and  Members  of  this  House 
with  reference  to  the  conglomerate  sit- 
uation, I  said  there  were  many  conglom- 
erates that  I  assumed  were  doing  a  good 
job.  and  some  that  were  desirable,  but 
what  we  were  saying  to  them  was  simply 
this.  We  believe  there  are  some  conglom- 
erates we  have  some  serious  doubts  about, 
and  this  always  happens  in  any  industry 
or  business. 

What  we  tried  to  get  was  an  explana- 
tion out  in  the  open  as  to  what  a  con- 
glomerate does,  and  to  get  out  in  the 
open  those  conglomerates  that  were  bad. 
If  they  were  operating  Illegally  we  wanted 
to  know  about  it.  But  this  is  not  against 
the  great  majority  of  the  conglomerates 
that  are  doing  legitimate  business  In  a 
good  fashion.  But  the  people  want  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  conglomerates 
that  are  doing  business,  and  we  think 
this  ought  to  be  on  the  table. 

I  wanted  to  redefine  it  as  to  what  we 
were  interested  in.  and  especially  the 
regulatory  agencies  ought  to  have  notice 
when  conglomerates  attempt  to  take  over 
regulated  industries. 

Mr.  KEITH.  This  has  been  described 
as  being  class  legislation.  This  is  not  class 
legislation.  It  is  legislation  in  the  public 
interest.  Legislation  dealing  with  size 
alone  would  be  class  legislation,  but  this 
is  desding  with  the  broad  regulatory 
problem. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srield? 
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Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  did  the  gentleman  learn  the 
stock  was  disposed  of  by  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  the  Pan  Am  stock? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  brought  the  overall 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee in  January  of  this  year,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  House  Joint  Resolution 
315,  long  before  the  legislation  before  us 
today  was  filed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  the  amount  of  stock 
sold  by  Chase  Manhattan? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  the 
problem  is  created  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  Chase  Manhattan  disposed  of  the 
Pan  Am  stock,  which  would  threaten  the 
ownership  or  management  of  Pan  Am, 
and  when  that  happened,  this  bill  started 
on  its  way,  so  that  is  why  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman,  when  did  the  gentleman 
hear  anything  In  the  hearings  about  the 
Pan  Am  sale? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Keith  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.)          

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer) 
said,  we  do  not  think  these  points  are 
relevant  in  this  legislation.  The  issue  is 
that  the  Congress  has  created  certain 
independent  agencies  which  set  guide- 
lines for  regulated  industries  to  Insure 
that  they  operate  in  the  pubhc  interest; 
Pan  Am  happens  to  fall  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  these  regulatory  bodies.  So 
do  many  other  corporations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  was  there  any 
other  company  discussed  In  the  hearings 
except  Pan  Am? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  and 
accordingly  did  not  attend  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  other  seven  com- 
panies that  had  more  than  10  percent? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thhik  the  chairman 
made  the  point,  that  those  companies  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  did  have 
to  receive  approval  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  prior  to  that  stock  being  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  be- 
cause the  stockholders  elect  the  board  of 
directors.  This  bill  would  prohibit  the 
stockholders  from  electing  a  board  of  di- 
rectors and  taking  over  management 
without  the  approval  of  the  CAB. 

Mr.  KEITH.  These  stockholders 
bought  into  this  regulated  company 
knowing  it  to  be  regulated  as  such  and 
expected  it  to  be  regulated  in  the  public 
interest  as  long  as  they  were  stock- 
holders. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  subcommittee  and 
unanimously  by  the  full  committee.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  Indicated 


a  very  good  reason  why  we  were  imani- 
mous. 

In  fact,  here  we  have  a  regulated  in- 
dustry. The  question  is.  Do  we  want 
gamblers  moving  in  on  a  regxUated  in- 
dustry? The  answer  is  "No." 

The  question  is,  Do  we  want  people  go- 
ing in  on  regulated  industries  who  are 
going  to  have  interests  other  than  the 
interests  of  providing  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ice the  regulated  industry  is  going  to 
provide?  The  answer  is  "No." 

Then  the  question  is,  How  do  we  de- 
volve a  mechanism  for  preventing  these 
kinds  of  circumstances  from  taking 
place?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  We 
have  given  the  regulatorj'  agency  con- 
cerned a  specific  statutory  direction  to 
direct  itself  to  this  point  and  to  see 
to  it  that  these  regulated  industries  not 
only  function  in  the  public  interest  but 
also  that  they  are  manned  by  boards  of 
directors  and  by  control  which  will  as- 
sure that  fact. 

That  is  the  reason  this  bill  is  before  us 
today. 

There  was  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee or  of  the  full  committee  who 
did  not  want  to  go  more  broadly  than 
this.  The  answer  is  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  subcommittee  was  involved  in  the 
handling  of  this  matter,  and  it  was 
limited  to  its  jurisdiction. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  ought 
to  know  something  else  which  is  quite 
important  to  this  body.  We  have  inquired 
with  great  care  of  the  CAB  to  find  out 
what  the  policy  was.  The  CAB  said  it 
had  no  policy  whatsoever.  The  subcom- 
mittee now  gives  them  the  policy  which 
is  enunciated  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  if  I  have  time  remaining. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Is  very 
simple.  There  was  nobody  here  willing 
to  admit  they  ever  heard  of  the  sale  of 
the  Pan  American  stock  by  Chase  Man- 
hattan. 

As  I  make  the  allegation,  it  is  only 
since  that  sale  wsis  perfected  that  they 
moved  with  dispatch  and  speed  to  move 
in  to  protect  the  now  management. 

There  is  another  thing.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  or  any  member  of 
this  conmiittee  want  to  deny  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  have  the 
right  to  elect  the  board  of  directors  and 
to  run  the  company? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  an  answer  from  me? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  to  answer  that  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     orfTRn)     BY     MK.     ROGERS     OF 
COLOaAOO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ofifer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooms  oi  Colo- 
rado; On  page  4,  line  3.  alter  'aeronautlce." 
strike  out  "or  any  other  person." 

Mr.  ROGEFIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  one  of  those  simple  little 
amendments.  If  it  is  passed  it  will  c«n- 
pletely  annihilate  the  bill.  I  want  to  be 
frank  about  it. 

We  re«id  in  section  5,  that  is  the  law  at 
the  present  time,  so  at  the  present  time 
we  prohibit  air  carriers  or  persons  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  or  any  other  ooai- 
mon  carrier,  or  any  other  person  engaged 
in  any  other  phase  of  aeronautics,  from 
going  to  the  CAB  and  asking  permission 
to  take  over  the  company.  Now.  that  is 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
business  and  those  who  may  have  a  cer- 
tificate either  from  the  ICC  or  the  CAB. 

Now  you  are  expanding,  and  this  is 
why  special  legislation  is  necessary.  You 
are  expanding  this  to  include  any  other 
person.  That  means  if  I  get  95  percent 
of  the  control  of  any  airline  and  I  elect 
a  board  of  directors,  before  I  can  take 
over — and  I  am  the  other  person  now — 
before  I  can  take  over  the  management  I 
must  go  down  here  and  submit  it  to  the 
CAB. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  men- 
tion. This  committee  itself  last  year 
adopted  a  little  piece  of  legislation  giv- 
ing to  the  SEC  the  right  to  demand  of 
anyone  having  stock  registered  with 
them  in  excess  of  10  percent — smd  the 
SEC  under  the  law  which  we  passed  in 
the  last  session  has  this  power — it  gave 
the  SEC  the  right  to  require  and  it  will 
require  any  person  who  would  like  to 
take  over  to  file  their  certificate  of  in- 
tention and  thus  divulge  who  the  own- 
ers are. 

If  you  are  going  to  protect  against 
gamblers,  why  do  you  not  call  on  the 
SEC  to  perform  its  duty?  When  it  per- 
forms its  duty,  if  there  is  a  bunch  of 
gamblers  there  that  are  not  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  certificate  and  are 
not  giving  any  service,  then  they  are 
exposed  and  the  SEC  can  take  action  if 
it  is  WTong. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest 
that  my  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  last  statement  that  on 
page  7  I  asked  specific  questions  of  the 
commissioner  and  the  representatives  of 
the  SEC  as  to  whether  they  could  control 
this  matter.  Their  answer  is  that  they 
could  not. 

Your  amendment,  which  I  oppose — 
and  you  are  correct  on  it  that  it  would 
take  the  heart  out  of  the  bill— would 
kill  this  bill.  The  precise  reason  why  this 
is  in  the  bill  is  that  the  prior  language 
was  in  order  to  control  the  so-called 
horizontal  monopoly  situation  where  one 
airline  carrier  buys  out  another.  There- 
fore you  should  be  able  to  have  CAB  ap- 
proval of  it  before  that  is  done.  This  bill 
does  expand  it  to  say  "any  person."  This 
is  to  control  the  new  type  of  merger,  the 
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monopoly  caused  by  the  conglomerate 
merger  where  we  have  these  things  hap- 
pen. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman  with  gieat 
interest  and  to  his  comments  about  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  We  have  been 
involved  with  the  Chase  Manhattan  in 
the  prior  Hughes  merger,  which  was  not 
mentioned  in  this  one  at  all. 

This  bill  came  from  your  part  of  the 
countrs'.  It  happened  because  of  Western 
Airlines  and  Mr.  Kenhonian  and  his 
group  in  Las  Vegas  coming  in  and  buying 
Western  Airlines.  Prior  to  that  you  had 
Mr.  Hughes  buying  West  Air.  You  had 
control  of  some  of  the  largest  airlines  in 
the  West  in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  in 
just  a  moment. 

You  had  control  of  the  major  airlines 
going  into  the  hands  of  people  who  have 
interests  which  are  far  different  from 
that  of  operating  an  airline.  We  do  not 
.say  that  they  cannot  do  it,  but  we  are 
just  saying  that  the  regulatory-  agency  of 
the  United  States  that  could  originally 
.say  that  you  have  been  certificated  or 
not  certificated  and  you  are  qualified  to 
run  an  airline  or  you  are  not  qualified  to 
run  an  airline  should  also  be  able  to  look 
at  somebody  who  comes  in  and  gets  con- 
trol by  buying  out  stock  rather  than  go- 
ing in  and  applying  for  a  certificate  in 
the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very,  very  com- 
patible with  the  entire  regulatory  scheme 
that  has  been  established  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  simply  an  effort  to  move  in 
and  use  a  new,  highly  sophisticated  sys- 
tem of  taking  over  control  rather  than 
buying  the  certificate.  Therefore  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  I  thmk  I  have  also  answered 
why  the  SEC  Commissioner  cannot  con- 
trol these  activities. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  very  briefly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  33  of  the 
hearings  where  the  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Owens,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Loomis, 
General  Counsel,  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  stated: 

Our  responsibilities  with  respect  to  take- 
over efforts  were  recently  Increased  when 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  90-439,  effec- 
tive July  29,  1968. 

Under  that,  if  you  want  to  get  any  in- 
formation, the  SEC  under  this  public 
law  has  a  right  to  demand  it  and  if  they 
want  to  get  it  and  get  it  from  the  West- 
em  Airlines  or  anyone  who  might  want 
to  take  it  over,  you  could  do  it  under 
this  procedure.  F^urthermore,  you  are 
talking  about  the  domestic  lines  when 
you  talk  about  this.  However,  when  you 
talk  about  Pan  Am,  that  is  an  overseas 
operation.  It  has  no  domestic  connec- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
the  gentleman  is  not  correct.  The  same 
is  being  considered  for  domestic  lines  in 


the  United  States,  including  cross-U.S. 
service 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  do 
not  now  have  a  certificate,  do  they? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  offhand  but  I  will  ask  counsel 
for  that  information.  I  think  they  do 
now  have  it  or  at  least  they  have  applied 
for  it.  That  is  my  information.  Perhaps, 
they  have  received  it. 

On  the  second  question  which  has  been 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
I  asked  this  question  of  Mr.  Loomis  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings : 

In  other  words,  who  Is  going  to  bell  the 
cat  here?  Is  the  SEC.  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  the  Individual  regulatory  agency? 

Mr.  Loomis  replied: 

I  would  think  Insofar  as  regulated  Indus- 
tries such  as  carriers  and  so  forth  are  con- 
cerned, the  agency  which  shotUd  have  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  a  take-over 
should  occur  or  should  not  occur  would  be 
the  CAB  or  the  ICC,  rather  than  the  SEC 
taking  on  a  general  responsibility  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  take-overs. 

In  other  words,  that  it  should  be  done 
by  the  regulatory  agencies  and  not  by 
the  SEC.  He  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
SEC  was  not  going  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  keeps  mak- 
ing arguments  to  the  bill  while  trying  to 
gut  it.  Perhaps  the  best  point  he  has 
raised  is  that  Pan  Am  is  an  international 
carrier  and  they  are  certified  and  pro- 
tected by  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  What  I  say  and  I  think 
the  House  will  endorse  this  viewpoint  is 
this:  That  with  reference  to  an  agency 
of  this  kind  subject  to  antitrust  laws, 
that  the  management  should  be  reviewed 
by  some  agency  of  our  Government  to 
see  who  they  are  and  to  see  whether  they 
have  a  standing  imder  the  antitrust  laws. 
Further,  to  see  whether  that  acquisition 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  whether  the 
airline  once  so  managed  or  taken  over  is 
going  to  operate  in  the  public  interest  or 
in  the  interest  of  a  good  transportation 
policy.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Staggers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  this  will  end  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  com- 
pletely defeat  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
The  subcommittee  held  hearings  for  a 
long  {jeriod  of  time  and  it  came  out  of 
the  committee  unanimously.  They  heard 
all  of  these  points  both  pro  and  con.  We 
discussed  it  at  some  length  before  the 
full  committee.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Transportation,  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  so  forth.  In  other  words, 
there  was  no  opposition  to  it.  In  my 
opinion  this  represents  strong  evidence 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  bill. 


I  would  like  to  say  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  that  this  is  not 
special  legislation.  I  am  sure  no  member 
of  this  committee  would  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  good  legislation 
and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly  and  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  substitute  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  ICHORD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8261)  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 474,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1373) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  8261  just 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  been  advised 
by  a  colleague  that  the  Senate  bill  does 
differ  from  the  bill  just  passed,  substan- 
tially so  as  far  as  the  retroactive  feature 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Keith, 
is  correct.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
bill.  And  accordingly  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  substitute  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  aft«r  the  enacting 
clause. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk   read  the  Senate   bill,  as 
follows : 

S.   1373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
be  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  407(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  additional  sentence:  "Any 
person  owning,  beneficially  or  as  trustee, 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  any  class  of  the 
capital  stock  or  capital,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  submit  annually, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Board  may 
require,  a  description  of  the  shares  of  stock 
or  other  interest  owned  by  such  person, 
and  the  amount  thereof." 

(2)  Section  408  Is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  408(a)  (5)  in  Its  entirety,  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  any  person  engaged  in  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person  to 
acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  in  any 
manner  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  acquisition 
from  this  requirement  to  the  extent  and 
for  such  periods  as  may  be  In  the  public 
Interest;". 

(3)  Section  408(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
a  colon  and  by  adding  the  following:  ''Pro- 
vided, further,  That  In  any  case  in  which 
an  order  of  approval  is  required  hereunder 
only  by  reason  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 468(a)(5),  the  Board  may  enter  such 
order  pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  It  by 
regulation  may  prescribe." 

(4)  Section  408  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  408(f)  : 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
person  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  control  of  such  air  csu-- 
rier  unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  As 
uaed  herein,  beneficial  ownership  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  voting  securities  of  a  carrier 
means  ownership  of  such  amount  of  Its  out- 
standing voting  securities  as  entitles  the 
holder  thereof  to  cast  10  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  votes  which  the  holders  of  all  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  such  carrier 
are  entitled  to  cast." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  March  7,  1969:  Pro- 
lided,  however.  That  no  criminal  penalties 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  person  who  ac- 
quired control  of  an  air  carrier  between 
March  7,  1969.  and  the  actual  date  of  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stagqebs:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1373, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  8261  as  passed,  as  follows: 

•That  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  407(b)  (49  U.S.C.  1377 
(b) )  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  ad- 
ditional sentence:  "Any  person  owning,  ben- 
eflcially  or  as  trustee,  more  than  5  per  cen- 
tum of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or 
capital,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  au  air  car- 
rier shall  submit  annually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Board  may  require,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other  interest 
owned  by  such  person,  and  the  amount 
thereof.". 

"Sec.  2.  Section  408  (49  U.S.C.  1378)  Is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  408(a)(5) 
In  its  entirety,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"'(5)  For  any  air  carrier  or  i>erson  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  or  any  person  engaged  In  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person,  to 
acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  In  any 
manner    whatsoever:    Provided,    That    the 


Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  such  acqui- 
sition of  a  noncertlficated  air  carrier  from 
this  requirement  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  In  the  public  Interest; ". 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  408  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
408(b)  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'Any  person  seeking  approval  of 
a  consolidation,  merger,  purchase,  lease, 
operating  contract,  or  acquisition  of  control, 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  present  an  application  to  the  Board, 
and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  notify  the  per- 
sons involved  in  the  consolidation,  merger, 
purchase,  lease,  operating  contract,  or 
acquisition  of  control,  other  persons  known 
to  have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
time  and  place  of  a  public  hearing." 

"(b)  Section  408  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  In  the  third  proviso  of  subsection 
408(b)  after  the  words  'determines  that  no 
person  disclosing  a  substantial  Interest'  the 
following:  'or  the  Attorney  General'. 

"Sec  4.  (a)  Section  408  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  408 

(f): 

■'  'Presumption  of  control 

"  '(f)  For  the  purposes  of  th's  section,  any 
person  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or 
capital  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier  unless  the 
Board  finds  otherwise.' 

"(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading  'Sec.  408.  Consolidation, 
merger,  and  acquisition  of  control.'  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:    (f)  Presumption  of  control.' 

"  'Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act."  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  8261)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  and  the  schedule  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative business  for  this  week,  and  we 
will  ask  to  go  over  imtil  Monday. 


Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  and 
there  are  four  suspensions: 

H.R.  11651,  temporary  emergency  as- 
sistance to  provide  nutritious  meals  to 
needy  children;  , 

H.R.  10987,  to  extend  National  Cora- 
mission  on  Product  Safety; 

H.R.  11609,  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  N.C.;  and 

H.R.  11363,  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  or 
wildlife  into  the  United  States. 

Tuesday,  H.R,  12781,  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill,  fiscal  year  1970. 

Wednesday,  H.R.  9825,  civil  service  re- 
tirement financing  and  benefits,  with  an 
open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1970;  and 

H.R.  2,  separate  Federal  Credit  Union 
Agency,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  resei-vation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  21,   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  w^as  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALEND.\R 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Ennronmental  Quality. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  legislation, 
I  join  with  an  increasing  number  of  my 
colleagues  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  be- 
lieve that  serious  attention  and  increased 
importance  must  be  given  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  environment. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  within  the  OflBce 
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of  the  President.  The  council  would  di- 
rect itself  solely  to  the  task  of  protecting 
and  insuring  a  quality  environment  for 
all  Americans. 

It  is  alarming  to  realize  that  efforts  to 
protect  our  environment  have,  unfor- 
tunately, not  been  afforded  the  attention 
they  so  urgently  need  within  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  our  Government.  At  a 
time  when  many  agencies  and  depart- 
ments base  their  policy  decisions  purely 
on  economic  or  political  considerations, 
one  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for  a 
concentrated  attack  against  the  threats 
which  exist  to  our  environment. 

The  council  wliich  this  bill  proposes 
would  have  as  its  onlv  task,  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  envirormiental  con- 
sequences of  the  everyday  decisions  and 
policies  of  other  departments  and  levels 
of  government. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  a  direct 
focus  of  attention  on  environmental 
problems  is  so  critically  Important,  that 
I  am  today  introducing  this  bUl,  the  text 
of  which  follows : 

H.R.  12928 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coor- 
dination Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 
Pish     and     Wildlife     Coordination     Act     Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  5A  as  sec- 
tion 5B  and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
section  5  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5A.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound  impact  of  man's  activity  on  the 
interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  nat- 
ural environment,  both  living  and  nonliving, 
and  the  critical  Importance  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  environmental  quality  to  the 
overall  welfare  and  development  of  man, 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  urban  and 
rural  planners,  Industry,  labor,  agrlcultiire, 
science,  and  conservation  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assistance, 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and  nature 
can  exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements 
of  present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  beginning  June  30,  1970, 
an  Environmental  Quality  Report  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'report')  which  shall 
set  forth  ( 1 )  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
major  natiiral,  manmade,  or  altered  environ- 
mental classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but 
not  Umited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  including 
marine,  estuarlne,  and  fresh  water,  and  the 
terrestrial  environment.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  forest,  dryland,  wetland, 
range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environ- 
ment; and  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends 
in  management  and  utilization  of  such  en- 
vironments and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  Nation. 

"(c)  (1)  There  is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council").  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  the 
President  shall  designate  as  chairman,  and 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a 
result  of  his   training,  experience,   and   at- 
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t&inments,  Is  exceptionally  qualified  to  ana- 
Ijrzo  and  Interpret  environmental  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds,  to  appraise  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of 
the  policy  set  forth  In  subeectlon  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend 
national  poUcy  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  our  environmental  quality. 

"(2)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Coimcll  may  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
functions  under  this  section.  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof) . 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

"(A)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Report; 

"(B)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
Information  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  In  environmental  qualities  both  cur- 
rent and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret 
such  Information  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  conditions  and  trends 
are  Interfering,  or  are  likely  to  Interfere,  with 
the  achievement  of  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating 
to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

"(C)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and 
activities  are  contributing  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto; 

"(D)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and 
promote  the  Improvement  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Nation;  and 

"(E)  to  make  and  fimUsh  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  F>resident  may  request. 

"(4)    The  Coimcll  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  in  May  of  each  year. 
"(5)    In  exercising  its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  imder  this  section — 

"(A)  the  Coimcll  shall  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  science.  Industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  conservation,  organizations. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
groups,  as  it  deems  advisable;  and 

"(B)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities, 
and  Information  (including  statistical  infor- 
mation) of  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(20)  Chairman,  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following: 

"(92)  Members,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality." 


SCIENCE  OP  SURVIVAL 


(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  most 
important  meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
Washington  next  year,  on  August  9  to 


14,  1970,  the  Third  International  Con- 
gress of  Pood  Science  and  Technologj-. 

The  Congress  has  named  this  meeting 
SOS/70,  which  stands  for  "science  of 
survival."  The  more  than  3,000  food 
scientists  and  technologists  who  will  at- 
tend tills  meeting  will  concern  them- 
selves with  the  grave  problems  of  hun- 
ger, famine,  and  acute  malnutrition 
which  plague  millions  and  millions  over 
the  world. 

Within  the  past  2  or  3  years,  talk  of 
world  hunger  has  been  somewhat  muted 
in  the  United  States.  Por  one  thin^, 
strains  of  wheat  and  rice  have  been  de- 
veloped for  use  in  India  and  other  food 
deficit  countries  which  are  highly  pro- 
ductive when  compared  to  strains  previ- 
ously used.  The  weather  in  India,  Pakis- 
tan, Algeria,  and  other  countries  threat- 
ened by  famine  has  been  better. 

I  have  tried,  time  and  time  again,  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  of  American  ag- 
riculture. Since  World  War  n,  we  have 
maintained  the  food  reserves  of  the 
world  and  we  have  given  food  from  these 
reserves  worth  billions  of  dollars  to  na- 
tions in  need.  If  we  had  not  had  these 
i-eserves  on  hand  and  had  not  dispensed 
them  liberally  and  generously,  famines 
raging  like  forest  fires  would  have  killed 
millions  of  people  and  would  have 
brought  political  chaos  in  many  coun- 
tries. Political  chaos  resulting  from  hun- 
ger and  famine  would  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  strength  of  the  Communists 
in  the  countries  where  upheaval  and 
tiunult  prevailed. 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
American  agriculture  also  gives  our  peo- 
ple food  cheaper,  in  comparison,  than 
food  in  any  other  major  coimtry.  Never- 
theless, it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  in  this 
inflationary  period,  to  get  the  consumers 
to  accept  this  fact.  Also,  with  the  decline 
in  rural  population,  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  farmers  also  has  declined. 
Inevitably,  most  urban  Congressmen  are 
busy  with  their  own  affairs  and  few  have 
time  to  study  agricultural  problems  care- 
fully. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Food  Congress,  which 
I  hope  will  help  to  acquaint  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  with  the  agricultural 
situation  over  the  world. 

Furthermore,  it  should  serve  as  the 
vehicle  to  better  acquaint  consumers  with 
the  veritable  revolution  in  food  prepara- 
tion and  utilization  which  scientists  and 
technologists  have  brought  about.  The 
life  of  our  housewives  today  is  in  most 
dramatic  contrast  with  the  life  of  the 
housewives  only  a  few  generations  ago. 
Then,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  cities, 
women  had  to  spend  long  hours  of  drudg- 
ery in  the  preparation  and  cooking  of 
food. 

The  food  technologists  and  scientists 
literally  have  freed  most  of  the  women  of 
this  country  from  a  form  of  slavery,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  lack  of  conveniences 
and  resources  which  have  now  been  as- 
sembled by  our  food  industries.  Nor  can 
we  overlook  the  accomplishments  of  the 
food  scientists  and  technologists.  They 
have  brought  about  a  vast  transforma- 
tion in  living  habits  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  This  Congress  will 
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bring  these  achievements  together,  and 
will  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
world. 


SEARCH  POR  HONORABLE  CONCLU- 
SION OP  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  Apollo  11, 
while  the  prayers  of  countless  millions 
ride  with  the  three  brave  Americans  on 
their  journey  to  the  moon.  Successful 
completion  of  this  mission  will  repre- 
sent a  giant  step  in  man's  pursuit  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

Meanwhile,  here  on  earth,  the  quest 
for  peace — for  an  early  and  honorable 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — con- 
tinues to  present  perhaps  even  more  dif- 
ficult challenges  than  those  confronting 
the  men  of  Apollo  11. 

Again  and  again.  President  Nixon  has 
made  clear  his  willingness  to  walk  the 
extra  mile  toward  a  solution  in  Vietnam. 
Again  and  again,  the  other  side  has  indi- 
cated its  determination  not  to  budge  even 
a  single  inch. 

I  would  review  briefly  the  steps  the 
United  States  has  taken  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement: 

First.  Prior  to  January  20,  we  halted 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
agreed  to  sit  down  at  the  conference 
table  with  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
as  well  as  the  governonents  of  Hanoi  and 
Saigon. 

Second.  We  remained  at  the  table  and 
refrained  from  resumption  of  the  bomb- 
in?  despite  Hanoi's  shelling  of  South 
Vietnamese  major  cities,  its  violation  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  its  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  Saigon  government. 

Third.  On  March  25,  South  Vietnam 
President  Thieu  offered  to  meet  with  the 
NLF  for  private  talks,  without  precondi- 
tions, on  a  political  settlement. 

Fourth.  On  May  14,  with  Thieu's  sup- 
port. President  Nixon  put  forward  an 
eight-point  plan  for  peace.  It  included 
the  renouncement  of  reliance  on  a  mili- 
tary solution,  the  offer  of  'withdrawal  of 
U.S.  and  allied  forces  within  12  months 
imder  international  guarantees,  and  em- 
phasis on  our  desire  only  to  secure  the 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
determine  their  own  future,  without  out- 
side interference. 

Fifth.  On  June  8,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  25,000  U.S. 
combat  troops. 

Sixth.  At  Midway,  both  Thieu  and  the 
President  declared  their  readiness  to  ac- 
cept any  political  outcome  arrived  at 
through  free  elections. 

Seventh.  Thieu  has  now  offered  a  con- 
crete program  by  which  free  elections 
can  be  held  and  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  can  be  determined. 

All  of  these  conciliatory  moves  by  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  have  been  greeted  by 
Hanoi  and  Its  representatives  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  either  with  stony  silence 
or  violent  denunciation. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Communists 
believe  they  have  only  to  sit  tight  and 
wait  for  the  United  States  to  "cut  and 
run."  They  must  follow,  with  at  least 


some  satisfaction,  the  mounting  attacks 
here  at  home  on  the  continuing  Amer- 
ican military  presence  in  Vietnam.  They 
may  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
tired,  weak  willed,  and  hopelessly  divided. 

They  hear  demands  for  unilateral 
withdrawal  now  from  some  of  the  very 
men  who  were  a  part  of  the  preceding 
administration  when  the  big  buildup  of 
U.S.  military  forces  was  taking  place. 
One  wonders  why  these  experts  did  not 
speak  out  then. 

I  do  not  believe  the  voice  of  despair  Is 
the  voice  of  the  American  people. 

I  think  President  Nixon  has  the  sup- 
port of  most  Americans  in  his  quest  for 
an  honorable  peace.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  most  Americans  want  peace  at  any 
price — peace  under  terms  dictated  en- 
tirely by  the  Communists. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  conducted  a  poll  on 
the  Vietnam  question  in  my  district. 
More  than  7,500  persons  responded,  a 
number  far  larger  than  the  professional 
pollsters  query  in  their  nationwide 
samplings  of  public  opinion.  I  asked  the 
people  which  alternatives  they  would 
favor  "if  the  Paris  peace  talks  fail  to 
produce  agreement  leading  to  at  least 
some  disengagement  in  Vietnam  within 
the  next  few  months." 

Ten  percent  favored  "withdrawal  of 
U.S.  military  forces  from  Vietnam,  even 
though  this  might  mean  a  Communist 
takeover." 

"Withdrawing  U.S.  troops  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  be  replaced  with  South  Viet- 
namese forces"  was  selected  by  47  per- 
cent as  the  best  course. 

Thirty-nine  percent  favored  "an  all- 
out  offensive  against  North  Vietnam, 
utilizing  full  available  military  power, 
short  of  nuclear  weapons,  in  am  effort  to 
win  a  clear-cut  victory." 

Only  4  percent  were  undecided. 

Certainly  these  responses  reflect  no 
great  support  for  a  "cut  and  run"  policy. 
And  I  suspect  that  public  sentiment  in 
most  congressional  districts  across  the 
country  is  not  greatly  different  from 
what  it  is  in  mine. 

President  Nixon  has  not  yet  had 
quite  6  months  to  solve  a  problem  which 
was  many  years  in  the  making.  For  the 
first  time  since  1960,  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  is  being  de- 
creased, rather  than  increased.  A  sure 
and  swift  route  toward  peace  has  been 
opened  to  the  other  side. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Communists 
to  show  some  willingness  to  negotiate 
seriously — to  show  some  evidence  of  good 
faith. 

I  believe  the  possibility  of  achieving 
at  least  the  begirming  of  a  settlement 
would  be  enormously  improved  if  a  few 
individuals  here  in  the  United  States 
would  voluntarily  stifie  their  shrill  cries 
of  dissent  long  enough  to  let  the  Com- 
munists know  that  these  United  States 
are  united  in  their  determination  to  ob- 
tain a  just  and  honorable  peace  in 
Vietnam. 


VOTERS  OVERWHELMINGLY  FAVOR 
INSTALLATION     OF     ABM     SYSTEM 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 


cently sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  voters 
in  my  district,  as  we  do  from  time  to 
time.  One  of  the  questions  I  asked  the 
people  in  my  area  on  that  questionnaire 
was  with  regard  to  deployment  of  an 
ABM  defense  system.  I  gave  them  three 
choices:  First,  that  we  should  begin  de- 
ployment of  the  safeguard  system,  start- 
ing with  two  installations,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President;  second,  that 
we  should  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment only,  possibly  including  ex- 
perimental radar  but  without  the  instal- 
lation of  any  antiballistic  missiles;  and, 
third,  that  the  ABM  should  be  aban- 
doned entirely. 

I  consider  it  of  some  interest  to  report 
that  60.3  percent  of  the  people  who  have 
so  far  replied  to  my  questionnaire  stated 
we  should  install  two  safeguard  systems 
at  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
plan  recommended  by  President  Nixon. 
An  additional  21.7  percent  thought  we 
should  proceed  with  research  and  de- 
velopment and  installation  of  radar.  Only 
18  percent  answered  that  the  project 
ought  to  be  abandoned. 

In  other  words,  a  solid  60  percent  voted 
for  the  President's  plan  and  82  percent 
voted  for  at  least  some  form  of  installa- 
tion of  an  ABM  system  at  this  time. 

I  consider  the  matter  of  interest,  be- 
cause I  believe  my  district — seven  coun- 
ties along  the  Indiana-Ohio  line,  bal- 
anced between  industry  and  agriciil- 
ture — is  a  very  typical  Midwestern  and 
Indiana  area.  If  it  varies  from  the  norm 
at  all.  it  would  not  be  in  favor  of  mili- 
tarism but  rather  the  other  way,  because 
we  have  three  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  two  of  them  church  connected, 
and  a  verj-  strong  Quaker  influence 
throughout  the  entire  area. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  submission  that 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  are 
now  locked  in  debate  on  this  subject,  and 
particularly  perhaps  the  distinguished 
Members  of  that  body  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  should  pay  some  heed  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  who  are  apparently 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  President  s  posi- 
tion on  the  ABM. 


STOP  THE  FEELTHY  PICTURES 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  further  legislation  to 
protect  minors  from  the  onslaught  of 
pornographic  materials.  Publishers  of  ob- 
scene materials  simply  ignore  the  rising 
indignation  of  the  public  about  the 
shocking  increase  in  this  slimy  traffic. 
Our  people  are  looking  to  their  officials 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  flagrant  abuse  of 
freedom  of  communication.  The  publish- 
ers and  peddlers  of  pornography  know 
the  popular  revulsion  but  they  have 
shown  nothing  but  contempt  for  public 
concern  for  the  moral  well  being  of  our 
youth.  All  indicators  show  that  the  flow 
of  pornographic  materials  has  increased, 
and  publishers  have  expanded  their  dis- 
regard for  any  standards  of  decency  in 
the  materisds  they  print  and  peddle.  The 
money  that  is  being  made  in  this  vile 
traffic  staggers  the  imagination. 

The  first  of  the  three  bills  I  am  Lntro- 
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ducing  today  makes  it  illegal  to  mail  or 
transport  In  interstate  commerce  mat- 
ter which  is  offensive  to  prevailing  com- 
munity standards  concerning  materials 
suitable  for  minors  and  which  is  with- 
out any  redeeming  social  value  for  mi- 
nors. Minors  are  defined  to  be  persons 
under  18  years  of  age.  Under  my  bill, 
a  person  convicted  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions against  mailing  or  transporting 
obscene  materials  in  interstate  com- 
merce will  be  fined  up  to  $50,000  and/or 
imprisoned  up  to  5  years  for  a  first  of- 
fense. A  second  offender  can  be  fined  up 
to  $100,000  and/or  imprisoned  for  10 
years. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day punishes  persons  who  knowingly 
transport  in  interstate  commerce,  or  who 
mail,  any  advertisement  or  solicitation 
designed  or  intended  to  appeal  to  a  pru- 
rient interest  in  sex.  While  this  is  also 
intended  as  a  protection  for  minors,  its 
provisions  are  not  limited  by  the  age  of 
the  audience,  but  only  by  the  content  of 
the  advertisement  or  solicitation.  A  per- 
son who  violates  the  provision  of  this 
measure  will  be  subject  to  a  $50,000  fine 
and  or  5  years  in  jail  for  a  first  offense, 
and  a  $100,000  fine  and  or  10  years  in 
jail  for  a  second  offense. 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  per- 
mits a  person  to  file  with  the  Postmaster 
General  a  statement  that  he  desires  to 
receive  no  sexually  orientated  advertise- 
ments. The  bill  prohibits  any  person  from 
mailing  any  sexually  orientated  mate- 
rials to  any  person  whose  name  and  ad- 
dress has  been  on  the  Postmaster's  list 
for  more  than  30  days.  A  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  or  5  years' 
imprisonment  for  a  first  offense,  and  a 
$10,000  and  or  10  years  for  a  second 
offense.  Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  bring  welcome  relief  to 
persons  whose  names  have  been  included 
against  their  will  on  an  unscrupulous 
publishers  mailing  list.  By  registering 
with  the  Postmaster  General,  persons 
can  maintain  their  right  to  privacy  and 
even  more  important,  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  exposure  to  obscene  materials. 
I  believe  that  prohibitions  and  pen- 
alties in  my  bills  are  sufficiently  stringent 
to  slow  the  pace  of  tlie  current  flouting 
of  standards  of  minimum  decency  by 
money-hungry  and  calculating  publish- 
ers. If  enacted  into  law,  the  bills  will  af- 
ford some  protection  to  the  public  from 
affronts  to  their  sensibilities  caused  by 
the  receipt  of  pornographic  materials. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
11090,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  antiob- 
sccnity  laws  in  order  to  protect  minors 
against  the  distribution  or  sale  of 
obscene  materials  through  the  mails  or 
interstate  commerce.  That  bill  is  directed 
against  publishers  who  mail  obscene 
materials  to  minors  or  publish  the  mate- 
rials knowing  that  they  will  be  sent  to 
miners.  It  requires  a  publisher  of  porno- 
gra;iiic  materials  to  clearly  label  the 
cover  of  such  mail  as  obscene,  and  forbids 
the  delivery  of  labeled  materials  to 
minors.  A  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  subject  to  a  $5,000  fine  and 
10  .vears  in  jail. 

The  bills  Lam  introducing  today  are 
good  adjuncts  to  H.R.  11090,  and  taken 
together  the  package  of  bills  will  pro- 
vide    lav-enforcement     officials     with 


sturdy  and  effective  weapons  to  meet  and 
halt  the  illicit  traffic  in  pornographic 
materials.  Because  of  the  hypertech- 
nicality  of  our  courts  in  these  matters, 
prosecution  has  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult and  pomographers  are  plying  their 
trade  under  the  protection  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  that  were  meant  for 
other  purposes.  However,  these  bills 
should  provide  further  legal  tools  for  the 
efforts  of  our  law-enforcement  agencies. 
Whatever  the  sharpness  of  the  legisla- 
tion scalpel  needed  to  cut  out  this  can- 
cerous growth,  the  Congress  must  take 
immediate  and  adequate  steps  to  pro- 
vide our  officials  with  it. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  FOR 
3  YEARS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  for  3  additional  years.  The  pres- 
ent law  expires  on  June  30.  1970. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  authorized  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  be  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $125  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $150  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  am  also  proposing  to  extend  for  the 
same  period  of  time  the  separate  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  section 
104  of  the  act  for  research  relations  to 
fuels  and  vehicles.  This  section  of  the 
law  actually  expired  on  June  30  of  this 
year,  but  the  other  body  has  already 
passed  a  1-year  extension  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  House,  will  within  the  next 
week  or  two,  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  a  1-year  extension  of  sec- 
tion 104.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  approve  the  measure  and,  assuming 
approval,  I  am  proposing  that  author- 
ized appropriations  for  section  104  for 
3  more  years  be  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at  this  time 
proposing  any  major  changes  in  the 
law,  but  rather  seek  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  this  veiT 
important  legislation  will  expire  this 
present  fiscal  year  and  that  we  need  to 
get  moving  after  the  August  recess  to 
hold  hearings,  and  I  would  hope  that  ex- 
tension of  the  law  could  be  accomplished 
before  adjournment  this  session.  If  it 
is  not,  then  technically  the  law  could  verj' 
well  be  excluded  from  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  am  not  proposing  major  changes  in 
the  law  primarily  because  the  States  and 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration are  yet  in  the  initial  plan- 
ning stages  to  implement  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  provided  by 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  The  legisla- 
tion of  1967  offered  significant  changes 
in  the  law  of  1963  which  first  gave  the 
Federal  Government  regulatory  author- 
ity to  abate  interstate  air  pollution  prob- 
lems and  for  the  awarding  of  Federal 
funds  to  encourage  the  development  of 


regulatory  control  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

Among  some  of  the  significant  amend- 
ments of  1967  were:  authorization  of  fi- 
nancial support  of  air  quality  planning 
programs  set  up  by  Governors  to  recom- 
mend air  quality  standards  and  imple- 
mentation plans  for  interstate  air  quality 
control  regions  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  States,  po- 
litical subdivisions  and  intermunicipal  or 
interstate  agencies  to  adopt  and  imple- 
ment programs  which  will  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  air  quality  than  approved 
by  the  Secretary;  provision  for  a  study 
of  the  need  for  and  effect  of  national 
emission  standards  for  stationary 
sources  of  air  pollution  and  a  report  to 
the  Congress  within  2  years,  and  requir- 
ing reevaluation  of  air  quality  criteria 
issued  prior  to  enactment  of  1967  amend- 
ments, and  if  necessary,  revisions  and 
reissuance  of  such  criteria. 

Moreover,  pursuant  to  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  must  designate 
air  quality  control  regions  and  issue  air 
quality  criteria  and  reports  on  control 
techniques.  State  governments  then  are 
expected  to  establish  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  the  air  quality  control  regions 
and  to  adopt  plans  for  implementation 
of  the  standards.  This  program  is  just 
now  beginning  to  take  shape. 

To  date,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  designated  13 
air  quality  control  regions:  National 
Capital,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Denver,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland. 

Five  other  regions  are  proposed:  Kan- 
sas City,  Hartford-Springfield.  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul,  Baltimore,  and  Indian- 
apolis. 

By  the  summer  of  1970  a  total  of  57 
air  quality  control  regions  are  expected 
to  have  been  designated.  In  addition,  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  air  quality  criteria 
for  sulfur  oxides  and  particulate  mat- 
ter— two  of  the  most  common  types  of 
urban  air  pollutants — were  issued  in 
February  of  this  year.  Criteria  for  other 
pollutants  such  as  carbon  monoxide, 
photoreactive  organic  compounds,  oxi- 
dants, nitrogen  oxides,  and  others  will 
be  issued  within  the  next  2  years. 

The  progress  we  are  making  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  is 
moving — but  slowly — and  I  feel  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  needs  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
problem.  At  the  time,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  intend  to  closely  review 
the  accomplishments  made  with  a  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  possible  amendments 
to  hasten  our  efforts  to  clean  up  the  air 
about  us. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  has 
not  had  the  necessary  manpower  to  move 
as  quickly  as  it  would  have  liked  to  imple- 
ment amendments.  Too.  we  may  be  giving 
the  States  too  much  time  to  gear  up  for 
meaningful  controls  within  the  desig- 
nated air  quality  regions.  Under  the  law, 
the  States  have  90  days  to  file  a  letter  of 
intent  to  set  up  air  quality  control 
standards  for  any  portion  of  an  air 
quality  control  region  lying  within  its 
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boundaries  following  publication  of  air 
quality  criteria  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
States  would  then  have  180  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  letter  to  set  such 
standards  and  then  another  180  days  to 
develop  plans  for  implementing  the 
standards. 

Thus,  for  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  act,  the  States  have  15  months  from 
the  date  of  regional  designation  to  come 
up  with  standards  and  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting the  standards,  assuming  HEW 
air  quality  criteria  have  been  issued. 
Since  the  first  criteria  were  issued  in 
February  of  this  year,  some  States  will 
have  until  1972  to  come  up  with  imple- 
mentation plans,  and  these  plans  only 
have  to  show  a  reasonable  time  for  meet- 
ing the  standards.  Moreover,  this  does 
not  even  get  into  the  matter  of  en- 
forcing the  standards  within  the  region, 
and  the  eventual  enforcement,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
could  take  another  6  months  just  to 
begin. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  matters  that 
I  would  like  to  go  into  as  we  review  this 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  in  our  history 
have  we  been  faced  with  such  a  menacing 
problem  as  confronts  us  with  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  air.  There  is  evidence  that  air 
pollution  contributes  greatly  to  respira- 
tory diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  in- 
fluenza, and  pneumonia. 

There  is  not  a  single  major  metro- 
politan area  in  the  United  States  that 
does  not  have  an  air  pollution  problem. 
There  are  few  places,  if  any.  where  con- 
trol efforts  are  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  already  exist,  let  alone  the 
much  greater  problems  that  lie  ahead. 
All  the  trends  that  contribute  to  growth 
of  air  pollution  problems  are  rising. 

By  1980  the  Nation's  urban  population 
will  be  one-third  greater:  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  in  use  will  increase  by  40 
percent ;  and  demands  for  energy  will  be 
50  percent  higher. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be 
scheduled  soon  after  the  August  recess  in 
order  that  we  can  review  our  accomplish- 
ments, and  make  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments as  we  chart  the  future  course 
toward  cleaner  air  for  all. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
H.  R.  GROSS  OF  IOWA 

'Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
give  comment  to  remarks  which  can  only 
be  described  as  "slurring"  made  against 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body,  last 
July  10.  1969. 

Understand  that  I  said  comment,  not 
defend,  because  the  motives  and  integrity 
of  H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa  has  never  been  in 
doubt. 

The  remarks  to  which  I  refer  were 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  objection,  by 
the  Member  from  Iowa,  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  House 
adjourn  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  July, 
to  attend  the  launching  of  Apollo  11. 

The  remarks  had  to  do  with — if  my 


memory  serves  me  correctly — the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  lifting  his  sights  above 
the  cornstalks,  his  sour  grapes  attitude 
and  his  poor  sportsmanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  this  body, 
that  anyone  who  has  ever  visited  the 
cornfields  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa  with 
H.  R.  Gross  has  truly  beheld  a  glorious 
sight,  for  there,  the  perfectly  parallel 
rows  of  com,  would  give  anyone  who 
worked  the  field  the  uncanny  ability  to 
look  straight  ahead  with  an  unwavering 
eye  and  realize  that  slipshod  planting,  or 
lack  of  care,  could  not  help  but  result  in 
a  poor  harvest. 

As  one  looks  up  between  the  tall  stalks 
of  corn,  he  is  captivated  by  the  clear 
blue  Iowa  skies,  dominated  only  by  the 
bright  and  glorious  sun  which  makes  him 
realize  that,  contrary  to  the  notions  of 
some,  we  all  have  the  God-given  right 
to  think  for  ourselves,  whether  we  use  It 
or  not.  At  the  same  time,  the  coloring 
given  to  the  trunk  and  leaves  of  the  stalk, 
by  the  chlorophyll  it  contains,  makes  one 
recognize  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  dyed-in-the-wool  greenhorns, 
who  really  have  no  idea  of  why  they  are 
here,  what  it  is  all  about,  or  the  fallacy 
of  artificial  use  of  dyes  and  coloring. 

As  to  the  sour  grapes,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Iowa  either  raises,  stomps,  or  boycotts 
them,  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  his 
sportsmanship  is  of  the  highest  caliber, 
a  "must"  for  anyone  who  would  partici- 
pate in  any  kind  of  activity  in  the  great 
State  of  Iowa,  whether  It  be  sporting 
events  or  debates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  Gross'  concern  for 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  has  been 
entered  In  the  records  of  this  Chamber 
for  over  20  years.  It  is  there  to  be  read 
by  anyone  who  would  doubt  or  defile  his 
intentions.  It  Is  an  honor  to  serve  with 
him,  and  a  credit  to  this  body  that  he 
has  the  courage  to  speak  out  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 


HISTORIC  BLASTOFF  OF  APOLLO  11 

I  Mr.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  delega- 
tion accompanying  members  of  the  Ko- 
rean Parliament  visiting  the  United 
States,  I  was  privileged  to  witness  the 
historic  blastoff  of  Apollo  11  which,  if 
successful,  will  land  the  first  human 
beings  on  the  moon  this  Sunday,  July  20. 

We  went  to  Cape  Kennedy  the  pre- 
vious day  and  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  general  area  in  broad  perspective  and 
toured  through  the  vertical  assembly 
building  where  the  Saturn  V  was  as- 
sembled. In  this  huge  building,  said  to 
be  the  largest  building  In  the  world,  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  times  the 
size  of  the  Pentagon,  for  example,  was 
demonstrated  the  culmination  to  this 
point  in  histoiT  of  the  scientific  and  me- 
chanical genius  of  man  in  the  develop- 
ment of  space  exploration. 

The  blastoff  itself  on  a  hot  Florida 
morning,  we  viewed  from  a  distance  of  3 
miles,  along  with  the  others  assembled 
In  the  bleachers  and  on  the  field,  re- 


sembling somewhat  the  American  scene 
at  a  State  fair.  But  what  was  to  follow 
was  unforgettable.  On  returning  to 
Washington,  and  contemplating  the  ex- 
perience, I  watched  the  television  report 
which  included  the  statement  of  Eric 
Sevareid,  familiar  journalist  for  whom 
the  morning  had  also  been  a  flrst-tlme 
experience.  The  words  he  expressed  were 
also  an  expression  of  my  own  experience. 
As  questioned  by  Walter  Cronkite.  Mr. 
Sevareid  said: 

Cronkite.  I'm  so  glad  you  could  get  down 
lor  this  historic  occasion.  It's  only  right  that 
you  should  be  here.  You've  seen  so  many  of 
the  historic  moments  in  your  distinguished 
reporting  career.  But  I  believe  this  Is  your 
first  launch? 

Sevareh).  It  Is.  The  launch  Itself  already 
seems  hours  and  days  away  In  the  past;  so 
much  has  happened.  I've  seen  It  only  through 
the  eyes  of  the  television  camera  before. 
Walter.  You  see  It  that  way,  you  can  hear 
much  of  It.  but  you  can't  feel  It.  When  you 
stand  out  there,  on  the  ground.  Just  with  the 
naked  eye  to  see  this  thing,  this  is  really  a, 
a  religious  experience,  which  you  watch  as  a 
biblical  scene.  The  ground  really  trembles: 
the  air  hits  you  in  the  face.  And  all  that 
flame  that  comes  out  of  the  motors  is  a  whole 
ocean  of  flame.  The  clouds  on  both  sides  of 
the  Apollo  11  are  like  atomic  mushroom 
clouds.  There's  that  column  of  fire,  support- 
ing this  thing  so  delicately,  and  that  turns 
into  a  plume,  and  finally  it  disappears  into 
the  clouds  like  a,  like  a  feathered  dart. 
There's  a  reverential  feeling  in  the  crowd 
out  here  when  this  happened.  There  wasn't 
any  shouting  that  I  heard.  When  it  was  up 
and  gone,  there  was  a  few,  a  little  bit  of 
hand  clapping,  and  a  lot  of  people  wiping 
tears  away.  A  sense  of  relief,  and  of  course  a 
sense  of  relief  for  the  safety  of  those  three 
frail  mortals  in  that  craft  that  has  vanished 
In  the  skies.  That's  what  people  were  think- 
ing of,  these  men,  braced  in  straps  and  metal, 
and  I  suppose  you  could  say,  Walter,  em- 
braced In  that  Iron  embrace  of  the  sense  of 
duty  and  purpose.  And  there  is  a.  a  gratitude, 
a  thanksgiving,  really  a  reverential  sensation 
to  watch  this. 

Cronkite.  This,  and  it  affects,  it  affects  all, 
all  walks,  all  types,  all  the  people  out  here, 
workers  who  have  been  with  the  program 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  newcom- 
er who  has  never  seen  it  before.  And  it  doesn't 
stop,  either.  Eric.  It's  not  a  first  time  experi- 
ence. There's  something  about  this,  as  you 
suggest,  that,  with  every  liftoff,  with  man 
going  out  there  to  the  heavens. 

Sevareid.  All  the — all  the  arguments,  so- 
ciological arguments,  philosophical  argu- 
ments, you've  heard  and  thought  about  for 
weeks  and  months  and  years,  should  we  do 
this  or  something  else.  Somehow  they  vanish 
In  a  cloud  of  smoke.  This  can  be  done  and 
therefore  it's  done.  There  really  Isn't  any 
argument  about  It. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  VIETNAM  WAR  IS 
PRESIDENT'S  NO.   1  TASK 

'Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  SfJfeaker, 
President  Nixon,  since  taking  office  last 
January,  has  fulfilled  his  pledge  made  a 
vear  ago  that,  if  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  would  ma^ce  the 
settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  his 
No.  1  task  and  dedicate  his  best  energies 
toward  such  settlement. 

His  hoped-for  goal— and  indeed  the 
hoped-for   goal   of   the   Nation — of   an 
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early  and  sound  peace  has  not  yet  been 
achieved.  This  we  all  regret.  But  we 
should  not  let  that  regret  blot  out  an 
objective  evaluation  of  the  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  such 
a  peace. 

President  Nixon  has  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  our  negotiators  in  Paris — he 
traveled  to  Paris  and  discussed  the  prob- 
lem on  the  scene — our  civilian  and  mili- 
tary leaders  in  Southeast  Asia — his  con- 
ference at  Midway  enabled  him  to  re- 
view the  situation  with  them  personally — 
and  with  Congress.  His  close  working 
relationship  with  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
Influence  on  that  Government's  attitude 
during  the  negotiations.  Certainly  Presi- 
dent Thleu's  concessions  of  late  are,  in 
part  at  least,  direct  offshoots  of  that 
relationship. 

Unfortunately  all  the  concessions  seem 
to  be  coming  from  only  our  side  of  the 
conference  table.  But  there  have  been 
and  still  are  rays  of  hope  which  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  settlement.  Our 
President  is  pursuing  these  to  the  utmost. 
I  am  sure  It  is  frustrating  for  him  not 
to  be  able  to  open  all  the  records  and  tell 
all  Americans  each  and  every  detail  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations.  Needless  to 
say.  for  countless  and  understandable 
reasons  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  to  do 
so  could  well  hinder  and  hurt  our  chances 
for  ultimate  success.  But,  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  he  has  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  what  we've  done  and  where 
we  are  going,  and  I  commend  him  for 
this. 

President  Nixoii  is  not  grabbing  for 
straws  in  the  wind,  nor  is  he  willing  to 
succumb  to  the  many  pressures  exerted 
on  him  and  exude  false  hope.  He  is 
moving  cautiously,  deliberately,  paying 
attention  to  detail  and  doing  his  very 
best  to  make  sure  that  when  the  puzzle 
is  put  together  it  will  not  fall  apart.  This 
is  the  delicate  part  of  diplomacy,  some- 
thing too  few  people  understand.  On  cer- 
tain critical  points  our  President  has 
moved  boldly,  as  evidenced  by  such  ac- 
tions as  our  recent  troop  withdrawals, 
Improving  the  capabilities  of  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies,  and  hard  pushing  for 
free  elections  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  is  a  crucial  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Peace  could  be  at  hand — If 
all  the  Ingredients  are  at  hand  for 
making  that  peace.  Certainly  one  of  those 
Ingredients  is  imlted  support  for  our 
President  as  he  struggles  to  see  it 
through.  I  think  that  the  other  side  truly 
believes  that  this  ingredient  is  missing.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  other  side's  refusal  to  sit  at  the 
conference  table  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise. 

President  Nixon  has  acknowledged  his 
own  responsibility  for  conducting  nego- 
tiations on  behalf  of  America  and  for 
implementing  those  actions  which  seem 
most  soundly  calculated  to  bring  success 
in  our  national  reach  for  the  goal  of  an 
early  and  sound  peace  in  Vietnam.  So 
long  as  he  is  moving  with  dedication  and 
soundness  in  that  direction  he  deserves 
the  full  support  of  each  of  us. 

I  call  on  all  Americans  to  recognize: 
First,  that  our  President  ijs  carrying  out 
his  pledge  to  resolve  this  conflict  as  soon 
as  soundly  possible;  second,  that  there 


are  signs  of  meaningful  progress  along 
the  way:  and,  third,  that  patience  and 
confidence  are  two  ingredients  which 
must  go  into  the  whole  process  of  nego- 
tiation if  we  are  to  see  a  free  and  peace- 
ful Vietnam. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  the  Nation  must 
remain  united  behind  our  President. 
President  Nixon's  actions  and  conduct  to 
date  deserve  our  support. 


THE  EMERGENCY  DETENTION  ACT 
OF  1950 

•  Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joir^ed  several  of  my  colleagues  in  call- 
ing for  repeal  of  title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  This  provision  al- 
lows for  the  establishment  of  emergency 
detention  camps,  and  gives  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  power  to  de- 
clare an  "internal  security  emergency." 
In  such  an  emergency  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  detain  anyone  he  "believes" 
will  "probably"  engage  in,  or  "probably" 
conspire  to  engage  in,  sabotage. 

I  favor  repeal  of  title  II  because  it  is 
dangerous,  unnecessary,  and  destructive 
of  confidence  in  our  political  system. 

The  dangers  of  a  provision  such  as 
this  are  obvious;  they  were  obvious  to 
President  Truman,  who  vetoed  the  act 
in  1950.  Title  n  is  broad  and  vague,  a 
horrible  potential  tool,  characteristic  of 
a  totalitarian  society.  The  President  may 
declare  an  internal  security  emergency 
in  the  event  of  domestic  insurrection  "in 
aid  of  a  foreign  enemy;  but  the  line  be- 
tween domestic  protest  and  foreign-in- 
spired insurrection  is  often  unclear  and 
further  blurred  by  protesting  groups 
themselves. 

Once  the  emergency  is  declared,  the 
Attorney  General  may  apprehend  and 
detain  each  person  whom  he  has  "rea- 
sonable ground"  to  believe  will  "prob- 
ably" engage  in,  or  conspire  to  engage  in, 
espionage.  But  what  do  these  vague 
phrases  mean?  Do  they  mean  that  an 
American  disgrace  such  as  the  detention 
of  the  Japanese-Americans  during 
World  War  11  can  recur?  Yes,  the  act  is 
designed  to  specifically  sanction  such  ac- 
tions: experience  should  have  taught  us 
to  avoid  such  abusive  and  broad 
blimders. 

And  once  apprehended,  the  detainee 
has  no  meaningful  rights  of  appeal;  he 
cannot  examine  information  against  him 
if  the  Attorney  General  believes  the  evi- 
dence would  expose  the  accusing  agents. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  detainee. 

By  no  far  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
then,  this  provision  fits  into  the  reper- 
toire of  a  police  state,  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem we  all  wish  to  avoid. 

But  is  it  foreseeable  that  a  situation 
might  arise  where  it  would  be  necessary 
to  suspend  constitutional  rights,  as  when 
martial  law  is  declared?  Yes;  and  as  in 
Hawaii  during  World  War  11,  martial 
law  might  then  be  declared;  but  a  system 
of  incarceration  of  a  minority  for  sus- 
pected pohtical  belief  or  inclination 
should  not  be  established.  We  have  laws 
and  constitutional  provisions  to  deal  with 
treason. 


Heinous  as  the  potential  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  is,  it  has  never  been 
invoked.  We  might  consider  it  merely  as 
a  disused,  harmless  pecularity  of  the  law. 
But  we  cannot,  the  need  for  repeal  is 
urgent  because  of  the  sensitive  situation 
of  minorities  in  this  country  today. 

We  must  realize  that  certain  political 
and  racial  groups  have  lost  faith  in  mucii 
of  our  political  system.  On  the  campuses 
and  in  the  ghettos,  there  is  an  alarming 
barrier  of  belief;  this  Is  too  well  exem- 
plified by  the  current  fear  that  concen- 
tration camps  have  been  readied  to  be 
filled  with  dissidents.  Despite  repeated 
Government  denials,  the  belief  continues 
that,  on  this  question,  we  are  both  dis- 
honest and  repressive. 

I  suggest  that  we  show  our  good  faith 
to  them  and  to  the  whole  country,  in  re- 
affirming American  freedoms,  guaran- 
tees, and  integrity  by  repeal  of  title  II. 


LOCAL  NO.  5  OF  THE  BRICKLAYERS' 
&  MASONS'  INTERNATIONAL 
UNION  CELEBRATES  ITS  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1969 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  local 
No.  5  of  the  Bricklayers'  &  Masons' 
International  Union  which  is  located  in 
my  congressional  district.  They  can  well 
be  proud  of  100  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  their  members  and  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  residents  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  community.  Homes,  commer- 
cial buildings,  churches,  and  other  struc- 
tures are  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
master  craftsmanship  of  local  5's  mem- 
bers. The  high  level  of  workmanship 
characteristic  of  every  job  undertaken  by 
local  5  is  well  recognized  throughout  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area. 

Local  5  also  has  earned  the  admiration 
of  many  through  the  outstanding  serv- 
ices it  offers  to  its  membership.  Benefits 
have  a  long  liistory  in  Cleveland  local 
No.  5.  In  1908,  a  death  benefit  group  was 
formed  known  as  the  Cleveland  Brick- 
layers' Benevolent  Association.  In  the 
ensuing  years,  the  local  union  has  ex- 
panded its  benefit  programs  in  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  accommodate  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  its  members.  Today,  local 
5  has  three  exceptional  benefit  plans— 
the  health  and  welfare  plan,  the  pension 
plan,  and  the  vacation  and  savings 
plan.  These  plans  clearly  demonstrate 
the  depth  of  the  commitment  the  local 
union  has  to  its  membership.  From  the 
time  a  man  commences  union  member- 
ship until  demise,  the  union  programs  of- 
fer the  member  and  his  family  security. 

Local  5  provides  aditional  services  to 
Its  members.  The  Bricklayers'  credit 
union  was  inaugurated  in  1954.  The  abil- 
ity to  borrow  money  through  this  orga- 
nization has  proven  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  members  of  the  local 
union. 

The  Bricklayers'  apprentice  program 
in  Cleveland  has  served  as  an  example 
for  numeroiis  similar  programs  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  been  in  existence 
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for  48  years  and  during  that  lengthy 
period  acquired  a  reputation  for  pro- 
ducing exceptionally  capable  craftsmen. 

Members  of  local  5  have  frequently 
been  selected  for  executive  positions 
with  the  International  Union  of  Brick- 
layers and  Masons  as  well  as  in  the 
Building  Trades  Council.  Just  to  men- 
tion a  few,  George  King  was  chosen 
general  treasurer  of  the  international 
union  in  1960  and  elevated  to  the  office 
of  first  vice  president  in  1966.  Martin 
Graham  was  elected  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Ohio  State  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil in  1963  and  is  presently  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  building  trades  unions 
of  Ohio  before  the  Ohio  Legislature.  In 
the  past  Gus  Mencke,  Al  Taubman,  and 
John  Mulligan  all  began  with  local  5 
and  eventually  became  vice  presidents 
of  the  international  union. 

In  1906  the  Ohio  State  conference  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  the 
international  union.  John  W.  Jockel  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  and  was  a 
dominant  figure  in  the  conference  until 
his  death  in  1951.  Tom  Davis  then  as- 
sumed this  role  and  still  maintains  the 
position  today. 

Before  closing,  I  must  mention  the 
names  of  the  current  leadership  of 
local  5  because  I  would  like  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  know  the  individuals 
who  together  are  responsible  for  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  local  5: 
president,  Donald  Thiele:  vice  president, 
James  McGuirk;  secretary-treasurer, 
Archie  Stephen;  recording  and  assist- 
ant secretary,  Tom  McMahon;  business 
agents,  George  Christian  and  Bud  Jones: 
executive  board  member,  Charles  Ahrens, 
and  arbitration  board  chairman,  Ray 
Atkinson.  For  years  these  men  have  been 
coming  to  Washington  to  ably  represent 
the  interests  of  local  5. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  union  on  this  significant  100th 
anniversarj'. 


MID-EAST    AGE-OLD    CLICHES    RE- 
SENTED BY  MODERN  ISRAELI 

■  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  who 
are  friends  and  admirers  of  Israel,  as  so 
many  of  us  have  so  long  been,  have  been 
verj-  much  pleased  to  read  a  most  excel- 
lent article  entitled  Mid-East's  Age-Old 
Cliches  Resented  by  Modem  Israeli,  ap- 
pearing in  the  July  6,  1969,  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Star,  by  Ben  J.  Wattenberg.  This 
excellent  article  points  out  especially 
that  it  is  not  true — as  critics  have  as- 
serted— that  Israel  is  a  "tiny,"  "new," 
"artificial"  state  surroimded  by  hostile 
Arabs.  This  article  emphasizes  the  size, 
the  strength,  the  native  character  and 
the  generally  favorable  environment  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and.  above  all,  this 
article  movingly  reveals  the  greatest 
thing  about  Israel,  the  indomitable  de- 
termination and  spirit  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  my  fellow 
countrymen  and  include  it  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  : 


Mid-East's  Age-Old  Cliches  Resented 

BT  MoDEBN  Israeli 

(By  Ben  J.  Wattenberg) 

Tel  Aviv. — My  grandfather  was  S.  Ben- 
Zlon,  a  Hebrew  poet  and  teacher  who.  In 
1910.  moved  his  family  to  a  plot  of  vacant 
sand  dunes  in  the  Palestinian  desert  Just 
north  of  the  city  of  Jaffa.  Today  on  that 
same  site  rises  the  34-8tory  Shalom  Tower — 
the  tallest  building  between  Milan  and 
Tolcyo — and  around  It  sprawls  Greater  Tel 
Aviv,  now  a  city  of  700.000. 

If  one  says — as  some  do — that  modern 
Israel  can  be  dated  from  the  founding  of  Its 
major  metropolis,  then  Isrsiel  will  be  60 
years  old  next  year. 

But  David  Ben-Ourlon,  a  little  man  with 
a  voice  like  thunder,  still  spry,  vlslonarj-  and 
opinionated  In  his  83rd  year,  will  have  none 
of  that.  For  Ben-Gurlon,  a  nation  starts  with 
land  and  farmers,  not  cities  and  writers. 

His  blue  eyes  flashing,  his  brow  curled  In 
reminiscence,  Ben-Gurlon  Insists  that  mod- 
ern Israel  dates  back  to  1870 — a  hundred 
years  ago.  That  was  when  Mlkveh  Israel,  the 
first  agricultural  school  In  Palestine,  was 
established.  Ben-Gurion  came  to  Palestine 
from  Russia  in  1906  and  he  says  that  what 
his  generation  did  as  farmers  on  the  desert 
land  and  on  the  swamp  land  was  not  a  be- 
ginning but  a  continuation  of  what  began 
at  the  Mikveh  Israel  agricultural  school. 

But  to  many  others,  modern  Israel  Is 
regarded  neither  as  100  years  old  nor  60 
years  old.  The  standard  cliche  now  afloat 
around  the  world  goes  something  like  this: 
"Israel  Is  a  tiny,  20-year  old  state  established 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  conscience 
of  the  world  because  of  what  Hitler  did  to  the 
Jevsrs  in  Europe."  To  which  the  Arabs  add 
that  the  Jews  in  Israel  are  an  artificial. 
Westernized,  neocolonlal  foreign  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  100  million  Arabs.  The 
Arab  position  has  Its  allies.  At  a  cocktail 
party  recently  one  middle-level  American 
diplomat  who  had  spent  most  of  his  career  in 
the  Arab  states  described  Israel  as  a  "mon- 
ster state." 

Artificial.  Tiny.  New.  Surrounded.  These 
are  the  words  that  send  Israelis  up  the  walls 
and  they  are  the  words  that  confound  most 
of  the  attempts  to  see  the  Middle  Eastern 
situation  for  what  it  Is. 

MANT    NATIVES 

There  Is  first  the  matter  of  "artificiality." 
It  is  perhaps  a  bit  too  easy  to  note  that  Ben- 
Gurion  has  lived  In  Israel  far  longer  than 
Nasser  has  lived  in  Egypt.  But  there  is  a  seed 
of  an  important  truth  there.  For  when  one 
looks  at  the  Israeli  demography  one  does  not 
see  a  group  of  European  newcomers  set  down 
In  the  Middle  Eastern  desert.  Of  the  Jews 
in  Israel  today; 

42  percent  were  born  In  Israel. 

29  percent  were  born  elsewhere  In  the 
Middle  East  (mostly  Algeria,  Morocco.  Egypt, 
Iraq  and  Yemen) . 

10  percent  were  born  in  Western  countries 
but  emigrated  to  Israel  before  World  War 
11. 

Only  19  percent  are  "non-Middle  Eastern, 
relatively  recent  immigrants"  (within  the 
last  30  years). 

The  official  Arab  position  is  that  they  hold 
no  grudge  against  the  29  percent  of  the 
Jews  born  in  Arab  lands — not,  conceivably, 
even  their  children,  who  comprise  a  good 
f>ortion  of  the  42  percent  "bom  In  Israel." 

There  is  no  reciprocity  to  this  kindly  view. 
Willie  many  Israelis  of  European  origin  dis- 
play a  love-hate  fascination  with  Arabs,  the 
Jews  from  Arab  lands  feel  little  but  contempt 
for  the  Arabs.  They  have  lived  under  Arab 
rule  for  centuries  and  their  attitude  is 
simple:  "They  have  their  countries,  we  have 
our  country.  Let  the  Arabs  stay  in  their  own 
countries  and  we'll  stay  in  ours." 

So,  the  Israelis  don't  feel  artificial.  More 
than  half  are  from  the  Middle  East;  eight 
in  10  are  native-born.  Middle  Eastern  or  resi- 


dents of  Israel  since  before  meet  of  the  Arab 
guerrillas  were  born. 

Israel  is  habitually  described  as  "tiny."  To- 
day, there  are  2  5  million  Jews  in  Israel,  com- 
pared to  the  80.000  when  my  grandfather 
built  his  house  on  the  first  street  of  Tel  Aviv 
Since  the  Six-Day  War  the  birth  rate  has 
risen  slightly  and  the  immigration  rat«  has 
risen  substantially. 

EXPANDING    MARKET 

Each  year,  between  birth  and  immigration, 
about  60.000  new  Jews  are  added  to  the  net 
population.  Two  and  a  half  million  is  a 
small  population  by  the  standards  of  India 
or  the  United  States  but  is  more  than  that 
of  Jordan  or  t.ebanon  or  Libya.  There  are 
more  Israelis  in  Israel  than  there  are  Irish 
In  Ireland  or  Uruguayans  in  Uruguay.  There 
are.  in  fact,  enough  Israelis  so  that  Israeli 
economists  now  begin  to  talk  of  "a  domestic 
economy  of  scale,"  which  suggests  that  there 
are  now  enough  people  to  provide  a  domestic 
market  large  enough  to  profitably  produce 
certain  goods  that  require  large  set-up  costs. 

Chalm  Sharrett  is  the  son  of  the  late  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  Moshe  Sharrett,  and  his 
parents  grew  up  in  early  Tel  Aviv  on  the 
same  street  as  my  grandfather,  childhood 
friends  of  my  mother.  Chalm  Sharrett  lives 
now  on  a  kibbutz  near  the  Jordanian  border 
(where  his  children  sleep  In  underground 
bomb  shelters).  Each  morning  he  commutes 
to  a  small  factory  In  Haifa  where  he  directs 
a  small  new  enterprise  that  manufactures 
Piberglas  sailboats  of  a  new  design.  The  basic 
market  for  the  boats  will  be  Israel— the  2'^ 
million  Jews,  none  of  whom  live  very  far 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the  last  10 
years,  Israel's  population  has  grown  by  more 
than  35  percent  and  per  capita  income  went 
from  $740  to  $1,350.  Before  that  economic  and 
demographic  surge,  a  fullscale  domestic  mar- 
ket for  products  like  sailboats  did  not  really 
exist.  Most  new  Industrj'  had  to  be  predicated 
on  an  always  risky  export  market.  Now  Chaim 
Sharrett  still  has  his  eye  on  exports  to  be 
sure,  but  he  sees  that  his  business  can  sur- 
vive on  a  domestic  market. 

What  is  small?  As  measured  by  dollars  of 
gross  national  product.  Israel  produces  more 
than  Portugal,  more  than  Taiwan,  more 
than  Guinea,  Ghana.  Senegal  and  the  Ivory 
Coast  combined,  more  than  Peru  or  Algeria 
or  Iraq  or  Saudi  Arabia  and  not  very  much 
less  than  Egypt  with  her  32  mlUlon  popu- 
lation. 

What  Is  small?  With  the  current  l»und- 
arles,  Israel  Is  roughly  the  same  size  as  Hun- 
gary or  Austria.  It  Is  350  miles  from  the 
Northern  tip  of  the  Golan  Heights  to  Sharm 
el  Shelk  at  the  Southern  tip  of  the  Slnal. 
Even  with  the  old  boundaries  and  adding 
Jerusalem  and  Golan  the  area  of  Israel  is  not 
much  different  from  that  of  Holland  or 
Belgium. 

SEA    OF    ARABS 

"Surrounded  by  a  sea  of  Arabs"  is  also  mis- 
leading. If  one  puts  the  point  of  a  compass 
on  Tel  Aviv  and  inscribes  a  2.000-mUe  arc 
around  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  the  re- 
sultant populaUon  breakdown  works  out 
something  like  this:  88  million  Arabs 
(all  the  Arab  nations  except  Morocco  and 
Algeria,  each  more  than  2.000  miles  away) 
and  92  million  non-Arabs  (Israel.  Turkey. 
Iran  and  Ethiopia).  Israel  has  friendly  and 
productive  relations  with. the  non-Arab  na- 
tions and  these  non-.^rab  states  are  quite 
anxious  to  see  to  It  that  Nasser's  dreams  of 
Pan-Arablsm  for  the  entire  Middle  East  do 
not  reach  fruition,  particularly  not  Pan- 
Arablsm  sponsored  by  Moscow.  In  short, 
Israel,  like  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  has  neighbors  of  different  kinds — 
some  friendly,  some  not.  Uke  many  other 
nations  of  the  world  the  Israelis  live  in  an 
"un-defused"  situation;  not  dissimilar  to 
the  U.S.  and  Russia,  or  Russia  and  China, 
or  North  and  South  Korea,  or  India  and  Pak- 
istan  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  a  Hungarian 
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about  what  he  thinks  of  Romania?  Stich 
"un-defused"  situations  have  been  known 
to  last  for  generations,  even  centuries. 

The  point  is  a  simple  one.  Israel  is  not  a 
freak  state.  Not  artificial,  not  tlpy,  not  new, 
not  really  surrounded.  Israel  has  come  of 
age  The  time  for  clucking  over  the  precocious 
Infant  is  past — and  the  Israelis  realize  this 
today  better  than  anyone  else. 

As  a  successful  non-freak  national  entity, 
Israel  and  her  leaders  and  people  can  be  ex- 
pected to  behave  in  normal  national  ways. 
As  a  state  confronted  by  enemies,  that  means 
firstly,  that  Israel  will  do  what  it  must  do  to 
remain  secure.  And  that  means  that  interna- 
tional pressure  is  not  going  to  push  the 
Israelis  to  do  what  they  feel  Is  detrimental 
to  their  own  national  interesrts.  They  are 
prepared  to  do  It  all  themselves  if  they  have 
to.  Some  of  the  military  ramifications  are 
fascinating. 

THE    GENERAL 

Gen.  Ezer  Weizman,  tall,  dashing  and  can- 
did, is  45  and  was  born  In  Tel  Aviv.  He  was 
formerly  the  Commander  of  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  and  Is  now  deputy  chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Israeli  armed  forces.  He  has  fought  In  four 
wars,  starting  as  a  Spitfire  pilot  with  the 
R.AE.-ln  World  War  II. 

Before  the  Six-Day  War.  when  he  was  still 
Commander  of  the  Air  Force,  he  told  a  skep- 
tical Israeli  columnist  that  if  war  came,  his 
filers  would  destroy  the  Arab  air  forces  in 
three  ho\irs.  On  June  5th,  1967,  an  aide  of 
Wel2anan's  called  the  columnist  and  said: 
"Ezer  said  to  tell  you  he  miscalculated.  It 
only  took  two  hours  and  55  minutes." 

Today,  Weizman  believes  that  the  Egjrp- 
tians  may  try  war  again  in  the  future  and 
knows  that  the  Israelis  will  win  again  if  they 
do.  Flying  over  Sinai  with  Weizman  and  sev- 
eral other  Israeli  officers,  one  is  inclined  to 
accept  their  word.  At  an  air-base  in  the  Sinai 
one  sees  the  sleek  Jet  fighters  on  quick-alert 
leaning  forward  in  their  hangers  as  if  on  a 
short  leash,  only  at)Out  10  minutes  fiying 
time  from  Cairo.  At  one  such  base  In  Sinai 
stands  a  former  Egyptian  Officers  Club,  where 
in  May  of  1967,  Gamel  Nasser  toasted  his 
pilots:  "15  Rabin  wants  a  war,  we'll  give  it 
to  him."  That  remark  Is  remembered  by 
Israeli  military  men  when  the  rhetoric  of 
Egyptian  power  floats  across  the  Nile. 

To  Ezer  Weizman,  native-born  Israeli  and 
professional  military  man.  Israel  today  Is  in 
good  shape. 

The  Suez  Canal  Is  constructed  as  If  it  were 
designed  to  be  the  world's  best  anti-tank 
ditch.  The  Sinai  desert  is  Orchard  Beach  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  apparently  designed 
by  a  God  of  History  as  the  prefect  buffer 
zone,  with  a  wealth  of  oil  thrown  In  for  good 
measure. 

As  one  travels  through  this  vast  expanse 
of  desert  1 15,000  square  miles  crossed  only  by 
a  few  roads) ,  the  wonder  of  it  all  Is  how  the 
Egyptians  were  able  to  evacuate  it  so  quickly. 
Weizman,  a  former  air  general,  says:  "With 
air  power  we  could  hold  this  territory  against 
any  force  on  earth."  and  one  of  his  tank  com- 
manders mutters  in  Hebrew:  "Also  without 
air  power." 

SINAI    THE    KEY 

Militarily,  the  Sinai  would  seem  to  be  the 
key  to  the  Middle  East  situation.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  the  only  Arab  force  that  are  even 
in  the  same  league  with  the  Israelis.  To  wage 
war.  they  must  make  a  complex  amphibious 
or  airborne  landing,  only  to  get  to  an  open, 
invulnerable  desert — a  highly  dubious  prop- 
osition. For  this  reason,  many  Israelis  see 
no  serious  territorial  war  In  the  immediate 
future.  The  Arabs  can't;   the  Israelis  won't. 

(That,  at  least  is  the  rational  way  of  look- 
ing at  it.  But  there  is  that  potent  old  story 
about  the  scorpion  and  the  camel  that  haunts 
any  rational  approach.  It  seems  that  the 
scorpion  wanted  to  cross  the  Nile  and,  not 
being  able  to  swim,  asked  a  nearby  camel  for 
a  lift.  "Scorpion,"  said  the  camel,  "I  am  not 
crazy;  If  I  give  you  a  ride  across  the  Nile 
you'll  sting  me  and  I'll  die. "  The  scorpion 


considered  that  for  a  moment  and  countered, 
"Camel,  this  is  nonsense.  If  I  sting  you  while 
we  are  crossing  the  Nile  together,  we'll  both 
drown."  The  camel  was  convinced,  and  the 
two  set  out  to  cross  the  Nile.  Midway  across 
the  river — wham! — the  scorpion  stings  the 
camel  and  soon  the  camel  is  floundering.  It 
is  apparent  that  both  camel  and  scorpion 
will  soon  meet  a  watery  grave.  The  camel 
talks:  "Scorpion,  idiot,  why  did  you  do  it? 
Now  we'll  both  die."  The  scorpion  pauses 
thoughtfully  as  the  water  inches  up  to  his 
neck  and  then  says  quietly,  "Camel,  you  for- 
got one  thing.  This  is  the  Middle  East.") 

Middle-Eastern  irrationality  aside,  most 
Israeli  military  men  regard  the  Arab  guer- 
rillas as  no  real  threat.  They  are  thought  of 
as  killers,  not  fighters,  who  will  squeal  on 
their  brothers  and  are  vastly  overpublicized 
and  overrated,  only  a  few  thousand  in  num- 
ber drawn  from  a  pool  of  millions  of  Arabs 
and  capable  only  of  nuisance  value  within 
the  borders  of  Israel. 

(That  Israel  is  secure  within  her  own  bor- 
ders can  be  verified  by  Wattenberg's  First 
Law  of  Human  Behavior,  which  states,  "If 
there  is  something  to  be  nervous  about,  Wat- 
tenberg  will  be  nervous  about  it."  And  to  a 
traveler  in  Israel  these  days  the  feeling  is 
not  one  of  nervousness  despite  the  roadblocks 
leading  into  major  cities  and  the  Uzzi  ma- 
chlnegims  slung  on  the  shouders  of  young 
soldiers  who  are  Just  in  from  the  front. 
There  are  many  Israelis  who  also  claim  they 
are  not  nervous  when  traveling  through  the 
Arab  towns  on  the  occupied  West  Bank  of 
Jordan — but  they  are  crazy.  I  found  Watten- 
berg's Law  clearly  applicable  in  Jenin, 
Nablus  and  other  West  Bank  Arab  communi- 
ties.) 

EARNED    CtmRENCY 

To  Ezer  Weizman.  Israel's  current  military 
security  and  her  economic,  psychological  and 
demographic  booms  are  not  providential 
gifts  from  the  Six-Day  War.  They  are  earned 
currency  accumulated  by  Israelis  by  many 
years  of  back-breaking  work,  by  many  dead 
soldiers,  by  boys  today  who  volunteered  for 
paratroop  training,  and  by  mothers  who  in 
a  classic  reversal  of  the  Jewish  Mother  story 
now  plead  with  the  generals  to  get  their 
boys  in  the  paratroops  so  that  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  house. 

Weizman's  view  of  recent  Jewish  history 
has  variations  in  emphasis  from  Ben- 
Gurion's.  Of  course,  like  Ben-Gurion.  Welz- 
man  likes  to  remind  a  visitor  that  there  have 
been  Jews  in  their  land  for  4.000  consecutive 
years,  but  he  also  notes  that  if  Israelis  ever 
have  to  cross  the  Suez  Canal  they  will  find 
pyramids  built  by  .Jewish  slave  labor  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  remembers  that 
the  Sinai  is  not  historically  a  part  of  Egypt 
but  only  an  uninhabited  region  that  has 
been  tacked  on  to  that  country  for  the  last 
50  years.  He  remembers  that  In  his  boyhood 
there  was  a  great  national  celebration  each 
time  the  Jewish  National  Fund  was  able  to 
purchase  land  from  the  Arabs,  and  he  sees 
lots  of  purchasable  land  in  the  West  Bank 
territory  that  would  be  Ideal  for  Jewish  set- 
tlement. He  remembers  that  the  Palestine  of 
the  1917  Balfour  Declaration  Included  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  River  fas  did  Biblical 
Israel)  and  that  if  there  is  an  "artificial" 
state  in  the  Middle  East  it  is  Jordan. 

As  Weizman  flies  a  military  plane  from 
base  to  base  around  Israel,  he  oiften  observes: 
"It's  a  big  country  now."  and  it  is  clear  that 
he  wants  it  to  stay  big  even  if  this  means 
that  the  present  deadlock  will  have  to  con- 
tinue. If  shells  must  fall,  better  they  fall  in 
Suez  and  Sinai  than  on  Tel  Aviv  and  Jeru- 
salem. And  that  seems  to  be  the  mood 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  unless 
some  real  peace  can  be  guaranteed. 

If  Weizman  is  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a 
hawk,  Israel's  Ambassador-At-Large,  Michael 
Comay,  former  U.N.  Ambassador  for  Israel, 
is  certainly  not  a  hawk  in  any  man's  aviary. 
Yet,  In  London  earlier  this  year  he  described 
In  blunt  terms  what  would  be  the  results  of 


any  Imposed  solution  regarding  the  Mideast. 
"If  you  dictate  a  solution  that  Israel  does 
not  accept,"  he  said,  "you  must  be  prepared 
to  see  It  become  a  worthless  scrap  of  paper 
or  else  moMnt  an  Invasion  of  Israel.  Are  you 
prepared  rOr  that?" 

DOOMSDAY  TALK 

The  same  question  can  be  asked  of  the 
U.S.,  of  France — and  of  Russia. 

When  the  hour  Is  late  and  the  drinks  are 
low  and  Israeli  military  men  gather,  the 
doomsday  possibilities  surface,  as  they  do 
with  military  men  all  over  the  world.  Be- 
cause the  Arabs  pose  no  real  military  threat 
in  the  foreseeable  future  the  military  guess- 
ing game  turns  to  what  the  Russians  might 
or  could  do. 

The  ultimate  questions  are  asked.  Ques- 
tion: "Could  the  Russians  invade?"  Answer: 
"Very  doubtful  militarily.  It  would  make 
Vietnam  look  like  a  tea  party."  Question: 
"Suppose  the  Russians  attacked  Israel  with 
missiles?"  The  retort  is  quick:  "Nuclear- 
tipped  or  conventional  warhead?"  And  the 
breakdown  is  that  the  idea  of  Russians  us- 
ing nuclear  missiles  on  the  Israelis  Is  most 
far-fetched,  that  conventional  missiles  hurt 
no  worse  than  bombers,  and  that  Tel  Aviv 
could  survive  bombing  from  Egyptian  or 
from  Russians  if  it  ever  came  down  to  it. 

Political  and  economic  pressures  are  an- 
other matter,  and  they  could  most  eifec- 
tively  be  wielded  by  the  United  States.  The 
Israelis  are  deeply  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  by  kinship  and  by  ideology.  They  are 
grateful  for  past  help  and  understand  that 
good  relations  in  the  future  are  crucial.  But 
they  know  that  the  first  order  of  national 
business  is  survival,  and  they  are  aware 
that  no  pressure  that  the  U.S.  can  bring  to 
bear  could  make  them  risk  that  survival. 
Israel's  survival,  they  know.  Is  ultimately  in 
Israel's  hands. 

So  Israel  today  is  settled  down  for  the 
long  pull. 

David  Ben-Gurion  looks  to  the  future  and 
says  the  Arabs  could  conceivably  win  a  fifth 
or  sixth  or  seventh  war  and  what  Israel  needs 
for  long-term  survival  is  more  Jews.  He  says 
that  if  Hitler  had  not  killed  the  European 
Jews  the  current  population  of  Israel  might 
be  5  million  or  7  million  instead  of  2>i 
million.  Still,  there  are  14  million  Jews  in 
the  world,  ll'i  million  not  living  In  Israel. 
Ben-Gurion  is  hopeful  that  many  Russian 
Jews  and  some  American  Jews  will  one  day 
find  their  way  to  Israel.  He  also  hopes  the 
Jewish  birth  rate  in  Israel  will  rise,  and  to 
this  end  supports  plans  for  new  and  larger 
forms  of  housing,  for  creating  part-time  jobs 
for  working  mothers,  for  nursey  schools.  In 
Israel  these  days  one  also  hears  talk  about 
making  abortions  much  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. 

A    FEW 

Ben-Gurion  views  Jewish  history  as  an 
eternal  struggle  of  quality  versus  quantity. 
Moses  said  the  Jewish  nation  would  be  "a 
few  among  people."  This  has  proven  to  be 
true,  but  Ben-Gurion  and  most  other  Israelis 
are  casting  about  for  ways  to  boost  the  quan- 
tity in  order  to  preserve  the  quality  for  the 
generations  ahead. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  quality  Is  still  there. 
My  grandfather's  family  has  fiourished  and 
prospered.  In  their  number  today  are  a  lead- 
ing artist,  a  bulldozer  driver,  an  agronomist, 
a  micro-biologist,  several  English  teachers, 
and  my  beautiful  young  cousin  whose  mother 
didn't  let  her  compete  In  the  Miss  Israel  con- 
test (she  would  have  won). 

Two  years  ago  one  of  the  great-grandsons 
of  my  writer  grandfather  was  in  the  Israeli 
Army  force  that  stormed  the  Golan  Heights. 
A  slight  young  man  with  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  he  was  creased  by  a  bullet  that  came 
within  an  Inch  of  his  heart.  He  continued  up 
the  Heights  and  boarded  a  half-track  that 
pursued  the  Syrians  across  the  plains.  The 
half-track  hit  a  mine  and  shrapnel  pierced 
his  legs.  He  climbed  aboard  another  half- 
track, which  also  hit  a  mine  and  sent  addi- 


tional shrapnel  into  his  legs.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  a  third  half-track  when  he  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood. 

Today,  he  is  fine  and  preparing  to  take 
entrance  exams  for  the  Hebrew  University. 
The  shrapnel  Is  still  working  Its  way  out  of 
his  legs. 

He  is  a  fourth  generation  Israeli.  He  does 
not  feel  that  he  Is  In  a  new,  or  tiny,  or  arti- 
ficial, or  surrounded  nation.  He  Is  there  to 
stay. 

He  Is  the  young  man  to  remember  while 
the  dance  of  the  diplomats  continues  in  the 
capitals  of  the  world. 


FOR  THE  PEACE  OP  THE  WORLD 
RED  CHINA  MUST  NOT  BE  RECOG- 
NIZED OR  ADMITTED  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Anderson  of  California) .  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Italy  and  Canada 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  with  a  view  to  recognizing 
the  Peking  regime.  A  similar  demarche 
is  being  considered  by  Belgium.  The 
ostensible  reason  given  is  that  such  moves 
were  motivated  by  the  exigencies  of  in- 
ternal politics.  Yet  no  plausible  reasons 
are  given  in  that  the  recognition  of  Mao's 
regime  is  so  fraught  with  grave  interna- 
tional repercussions  that  it  cannot  in 
anywise  be  justified  simply  as  a  meas- 
ure of  political  expediency.  Besides,  one 
should  ask.  Is  a  measure  of  political  ex- 
pediency ever  advantageous  and  lasting 
for  the  purpo.-^c  of  obtaining  peace  for 
which  it  is  so  devised,  let  alone  to  say  If 
it  is  at  all  wise? 

Take  Canada,  for  example.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Red  Chinese  Communist 
diplomatic  mission  in  Ottawa  would  fur- 
nish Mao  with  an  important  base  of  op- 
erations in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  geographical  propinquity  and  exten- 
sive common  frontier  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  make  it  in- 
finitively  more  difficult  to  guard  against 
Communist  activities  of  subversion  and 
infiltration  than  to  ward  off  similar  ac- 
tivities from  insular  Cuba.  It  is  a  matter 
involving  the  vital  security  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Italy,  one  of  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  NATO,  has  the  largest  Com- 
munist party  in  Europe.  The  opening  of 
a  Red  Chinese  Communist  diplomatic 
mission  in  Rome  would  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  the  expansion  of  the  Maoist  influ- 
ence in  Western  Europe  and  give  the 
Chinese  Communists  a  field  day  for  pro- 
moting social  unrest  and  disruption  as 
they  did  during  the  commotion  in  France 
last  May.  By  the  same  token,  a  Red  Chi- 
nese base  in  Brussels  would  mean 
Chinese  Communist  penetration  into  the 
heart  of  NATO,  the  cornerstone  of  U..S. 
foreign  policy  in  Europe. 

Though  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Prance  recognized  the  Red  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  for  different  reasons,  they 
shared  the  same  bitter  and  humiliating 
experiences  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Chinese  Communists.  This  lesson  should 
not  be  lost  to  us  and  to  Canada  and  other 
European  nations. 
The  United  States  has  many  friends 


and  allies  among  the  free  nations  in  Asia 
who  look  to  her  for  leadership  in  their 
efforts  to  resist  the  Red  Chinese  Commu- 
nist threat  and  aggression.  Living  imder 
the  shadow  of  the  Chinese  mainland, 
these  nations  realize  that,  if  left  to  their 
own  devices,  they  cannot  hope  to  safe- 
guard their  own  security.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  might  be  worthwhile  to  read  a  re- 
port "Which  Will  Be  the  Next  Vietnam?" 
printed  in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  March 
1969.  This  report  states  that  any  weak- 
ening of  the  U.S.  posture  in  the  Far  East 
would  have  a  great  unsettling  effect  on 
their  morale  and  their  determination  to 
stay  on  the  side  of  the  free  world.  Noth- 
ing but  resolute  leadership  can  insure 
the  position  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Pacific  power. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  recognition 
of  the  Red  Chinese  Communist  regime 
would  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  Chinese 
communism,  teetering  and  tottering  as  it 
is,  under  internal  turmoil  and  self- 
imposed  isolation.  Moreover  it  would 
give  imE>etus  as  well  as  encouragement 
to  persist  in  their  policy  of  militant  ad- 
venturism and  setting  aflame  more  of 
the  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Recognition  of  the  Red  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  would  imply,  as  a  corol- 
lary, voting  in  favor  of  its  admission  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  U.S.  Congress 
over  the  years  has  repeatedly  made 
known  its  position  of  being  dead  set 
against  Red  China's  admission  to  that 
world  organizations.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  envision 
the  disruptive  influence  the  Peiping  re- 
gime would  wield  in  the  United  Nations 
if  it  were  admitted  to  that  body.  Admis- 
sion to  membership  of  the  Red  Chinese 
Communists  would^upset  the  present,  al- 
ready delicate  balance  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  seriously  undermine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  foregoing. 
it  is  eminently  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  world  peace  that  we 
should  not  confine  our  efforts  to  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  concern  to  the  author- 
ities of  Canada,  Italy,  and  Belgium  about 
their  overtures  or  intention  to  recognize 
the  Red  Chinese  Commimist  regime.  We 
should  make  it  emphatically  clear  to 
them  that  we  are  firmly  opposed  to  such 
a  move  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  their  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Merely  to  convey  our  deep 
concern  without  expressing  our  strong 
objection  could  be  construed  as  tacit  ap- 
proval of  their  present  course  of  action. 
Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Congress  should 
reaffirm  its  past  resolution  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Red  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime being  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  U.S.  Government  will  have  to 
reconsider  its  ix)sition  vis-a-vis  that 
world  organization  and  the  cost  thereof. 


laimching  of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon  yes- 
terday, for  man's  first  walk  on  that 
planet,  follows  by  24  years  to  the  day  the 
testing  of  the  world's  first  atomic  bomb 
at  a  lonely  site  near  the  old  town  of 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

The  atomic  age  came  into  reality  on 
July  16,  1945.  The  Alamogordo  test  was 
followed  by  the  use  of  two  nuclear  weap- 
ons  over  Hiroshima — on  August  6  of  that 
year — and  Nagasaki — on  August  9 — 
Japan,  to  end  World  War  II. 

During  the  intervening  24  years,  large 
strides  have  been  made  in  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  constructive  purposes — gen- 
eration of  electricity  and  use  of  radio- 
active materials  in  industry,  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  space.  As  one  example,  a 
form  of  Plutonium  different  from  that 
used  in  the  atomic  weapon  over  Nagasaki 
is  being  utilized  as  a  fuel  in  a  heart  pace- 
maker. The  material,  plutonium-238,  is 
produced  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant. 

From  the  Alamogordo  test  on  the 
morning  of  July  16.  1945,  a  message  went 
over  telephone  wires  to  Washington.  It 
said  "New  York  Yankees,"  a  prearranged 
code  signal  to  report  "successful  beyond 
expectations. '■  The  code  was  based  on 
the  names  of  big  league  ball  clubs.  Had 
the  experiment  there  that  morning 
ended  in  failure,  the  code  "Cincinnati 
Reds  "  would  have  been  used.  "Below  ex- 
pectations'  would  have  been  "Cleveland 
Indians"  and  "as  expected"  would  have 
been  "Brooklyn  Dodgers."  The  code  re- 
flected the  status  of  the  baseball  world 
at  that  time. 

That  the  first  attempt  at  an  atomic 
explosion  should  have  been  successful 
was  as  though  James  Watt  had  sat  down 
in  1763  and  built  a  locomotive  after 
watching  steam  lift  the  lid  of  his  grand- 
mother's teapot. 

A  flash  with  the  intensity  of  the  noon- 
day sun  and  with  a  deep,  growling  roar 
marked  mankind's  transition  to  a  new 
destiny  at  5:30  a.m.  on  July  16,  1945. 
Like  a  Wagnerian  opera,  darkening 
heavens,  pierced  by  sharp  shafts  of  light- 
ning, from  which  poured  great  gusts  of 
rain,  heightened  the  drama  and  added 
to  the  tension  immediately  before  the 
detonation. 

But  Americans  now  live  in  a  more 
benign  era  of  nuclear  energy.  In  one 
space  application,  a  heater,  fueled  with 
plutonium-238.  goes  to  the  moon  in  a 
seismic  recorder  to  be  left  there  by  the 
astronauts. 


TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  AGO  TO  THE 
DAY.  ANOTHER  SCIENTIFIC  MILE- 
STONE WAS  RECORDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\1ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosbier)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.     HOSMER.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 


GONZALEZ  PROPOSES  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  SURCHARGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote 
on  a  tax  measure  is  not  a  simple  and 
uncomplicated  thing  for  one  to  make. 
For  one  thing,  procedurally  a  Member 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  no  alternative 
over  the  traditional  method  normally 
enjoyed  by  the  House  to  consider  a  tax 
measure,  known  as  a  closed  nile,  except 
to  vote  the  measure  up  or  down.  He  has 
no  opE>ortunity  to  offer  amendments. 
Why  this  should  be  has  never  been 
clearly  or  satisfactorily  explained.  ^Vhy 
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a  tax  bill  should  have  a  sacrosanct  status 
different  from  such  important  bills  as 
appropriations,  and  authorizations,  and 
housing  bills,  is  very  difQcult  to  under- 
stand. Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  power  to  tax  is  still  the  power 
to  destroy.  And  I  have  detected  in  the 
mood  of  the  constituency  in  particular 
and  the  public  generally,  dissent  and  out- 
right distrust  of  the  tax  system  as  it 
has  developed. 

The  contradiction  of  special  privilege 
for  the  privileged  and  inordinate  tax 
burdens  for  the  lesser  privileged  are  not 
only  puzzling  the  American  taxpayer  but 
causing  a  serious  erosion  in  the  tradi- 
tional faith  in  the  taxing  system  that 
has  made  America  so  preeminently  an 
example  heretofore.  There  are  valid  rea- 
sons for  this  malaise.  One  does  not  have 
to  resort  to  bombastic  and  dramatic  ex- 
amples such  as  millionaires  paying  no 
income  taxes,  billion  dollar  corporations 
paying  no  income  taxes,  and  so  forth. 
For  example,  the  ludicrous  and  ab- 
solutely unexplainable  administrative 
fiat  by  tRS  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  our  country,  who 
after  being  convicted  on  conspiracy  to 
regulate  prices  and  being  fined  by  the 
Government  to  write  off  the  fines  and 
thereby  for  all  intents  and  purposes  make 
null  and  void  the  finding  of  the  court. 
The  average  citizen  does  not  have  to 
be  a  tax  expert  to  know  that  the  IRS 
has  not  had  this  consideration  for  him 
when  he  has  had  to  pay  traffic  fines 
and  other  judicial  impositions  or  pen- 
alities. 

Yet.  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  ad- 
ministrations have  done  anything  about 
this  sorry  and  inexcusable  conduct.  But, 
so  much  for  that.  The  more  serious 
aspects  of  a  tax  impasse  that  are  very 
eloquently  revealed  is  the  history  oi  the 
enactment  of  the  surtax  and  its  exten- 
sion by  the  House  just  a  few  days  ago 
this  year. 

President  Johnson  first  recommended 
strongly  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  some  tax  measure  in  early  1967.  By 
August  of  1967,  it  was  obvious  to  me  that 
the  Congress  not  only  would  not  consider 
such  a  bill  but  also  even  refused  to  enter- 
tain conducting  hearings  on  the  subject 
matter. 

This  was  the  most  distressing  to  me 
because  it  meant  that  while  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  was  reporting 
very  distressing  and  imperious  matters, 
the  legislative  branch  was  apparently 
unaware  and  unconcerned.  If  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  correct,  it  simply  would 
mean  that  the  national  interest  would  be 
imperiled  unless  the  Congress,  while  not 
rubber-stamping  the  President's  pro- 
posal, would  at  least  offer  an  alternative. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  I  offered  for 
the  first  time  in  all  seriouness  a  sugges- 
tion borne  of  much  study  and  research 
which  I  again  announced  last  week  and 
which  I  called  NEST,  the  national  eco- 
nomic stability  trust  fund.  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
news  release  on  NEST: 

GONZ.U.EZ  Proposes  Alternattve  to 

St7RCHABGE 

Texas  V.S.  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  Is  propos- 
ing an  alternative  to  the  surcharge  tax  to 
be  known  as  "NEST." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  dated  July  11, 


Gonzalez  proposed  a  new  National  Eco- 
nomic Stability  Trust  fund  which  would  re- 
place the  Income  tax  surcharge.  Gonzalez 
said  he  first  proposed  such  an  approach  In 
1967  In  a  letter  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
and  In  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Gonzalez  said,  "My  Idea  Is  to  have  each 
taxpayer  contribute  to  the  NEST  Fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  present  surtax.  When 
Inflationary  pressures. ease,  or  economic  con- 
ditions show  a  need,  the  money  would  be 
returned  to  the  taxpayer  In  the  form  of  a 
tax  credit  or  a  cash  payment,  but  In  no 
case  would  the  fund  keep  anyone's  money 
for  more  than  five  years." 

Gonzalez  said  that  the  NEST  concept 
would  take  money  out  of  circulation 
("which  Is  what  the  surtax  Is  supposed  to 
be  doing"),  but  would  restore  the  money  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

"In  fact,  taxpayers  could  not  use  money 
In  the  NEST  fund,  but  would  simply  hold  It 
out  of  circulation  until  Inflationary  pres- 
sures cool,"  he  continued. 

"Contributions  to  the  NEST  fund."  he 
said,  "would  be  collected  only  in  periods 
when  economic  Indicators  show  serious  In- 
flationary threats:  repa3rments  would  be 
made  when  recession  Is  threatened:  or  when 
conditions  permit. •' 

The  San  Antonio  Congressman  Is  one  of 
the  205  members  of  the  House  who  voted 
against  the  extension  of  the  surchart;e  tax. 

"I  believe  that  a  substantial  number  of 
House  members  agree  with  me  that  the  tax 
surcharge  is  apparently  falling  to  meet  Its 
objectives,  and  that  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
sider some  alternative  measure,"  he  said. 

Gonzalez  pointed  out  that  through  the 
"NEST"  plan,  the  government  would  have 
available  a  flexible  method  of  controlling 
Inflationary  pressures,  and  could  quickly 
remove  restraints  In  case  of  recession. 

"No  such  flexibility  Is  presently  available, 
since  speciflc  tax  laws  are  required  for  mak- 
ing economic  adjustments,  and  recent  ex- 
perience suggests  that  such  laws  may  not 
be  enacted  quickly  enough  to  be  effective," 
he  said. 

"Every  citizen,"  he  continued,  "who  pays 
the  Income  tax  surcharge  loses  his  money 
forever.  Under  the  NEST  plan,  his  money 
would  be  set  aside  by  the  government  for 
repayment  to  him.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  flexibility  of  the  system,  would  provide 
a  method  that  Is  effective  and  which  would 
merit  wide  public  confidence.'' 

Prior  to  the  news  release,  again  in  all 
seriousness,  and  sincerity,  I  wrote  the 
President  and  the  senior  Senator  as  well 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas,  asking 
their  consideration  when  the  Senate  de- 
liberated on  the  House-passed  extension 
of  the  surtax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  both  letters : 

Congress  op  the  TjNrrED  States, 
House  op  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC,  July  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  United  States,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  the 
House  has  approved  an  extension  of  the 
income  tax  surcharge  by  a  narrow  margin. 
I  was  among  those  who  voted  nay.  I  believe 
that  substantial  number  of  House  members 
agree  with  me  that  the  tax  surcharge  is 
apparently  falling  to  meet  its  objectives,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  some  alternate 
measure. 

I  proposed  In  1967  that  In  lieu  of  an  in- 
come tax  surcharge  Congress  enact  a  loan 
system,  whereby  taxpayers  would  contribute 
the  equivalent  amount  of  the  surcharge  to 
a  special  government  fund.  Proceeds  of  the 
fluid  would  be  repaid  to  the  taxpayers  either 
through  tax  credits  or  direct  payments  when 


economic  conditions  permitted.  This  Idea 
never  received  the  serious  study  that  it 
should  have.  I  believe  that  experience  with 
the  surtax  system  Is  now  sufficient  to  Judge 
it  less  than  a  success,  and  accordingly  urge 
that  you  give  close  study  to  the  plan  I 
propose. 

It  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge  is  to  combat  inflationary  pres- 
sures by  removing  money  from  circulation. 
I  propose  a  National  Economic  Stability 
Trust,  which  would  have  as  its  purpose 
stabilizing  the  national  economy  by  means  of 
a  flexible  application  of  fiscal  controls. 

The  National  Economic  Stability  Trust 
would  be  eetabllsbed  by  having  each  tax- 
payer contribute  to  the  Trust  fund  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  five  to  ten  per 
cent  of  his  corporate  or  personal  Income  tax 
liability.  The  trust  would  repay  to  the  tax- 
payer, either  through  tax  credits  or  direct 
payments,  the  amount  of  his  contribution 
(possibly  with  Interest)  at  such  time  as 
economic  conditions  permit,  but  in  no  ca.'^e 
later  than  five  years.  Thus,  the  government 
would  have  available  a  flexible  method  of 
controlling  Inflationary  pressures,  and  could 
quickly  remove  restraints  in  case  of  reces- 
sion. No  such  flexibility  is  presently  avail- 
able, since  speciflc  tax  laws  are  required  for 
making  economic  adjustments,  and  recent 
experience  suggests  that  such  laws  may  not 
be  enacted  quickly  enough   to  be  effective. 

Every  citizen  who  pays  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge loses  his  money  forever.  Under  the 
National  Economic  Stability  Trust  plan,  his 
money  would  be  set  aside  by  the  government 
for  repayment  to  him.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  flexibility  of  the  system,  would  pro- 
vide a  method  that  Is  effective  and  which 
would  merit  wide  public  confidence.  I  impe 
that  you  will  give  this  your  most  careful 
consideration. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congrca^ 


JtJLY  11.  1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

De^ar  Senator  :  As  you  know,  the  House  lias 
approved  an  extension  of  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge by  a  narrow  margin.  I  was  among 
those  who  voted  nay.  I  believe  that  substan- 
tial number  of  House  members  agree  with  me 
that  the  tax  surcharge  Is  apparently  falling 
to  meet  its  objectives,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  some  alternate  measure. 

I  proposed  In  1967  that  In  lieu  of  an  In- 
come tax  surcharge  Congress  enact  a  loan 
system,  whereby  taxpayers  would  contribute 
the  equivalent  amount  of  the  surcharge  to 
a  special  government  fund.  Proceeds  of  the 
fund  would  be  repaid  to  the  taxpayers  either 
through  tax  credits  or  direct  payments  when 
economic  conditions  permitted.  This  idea 
never  received  the  serious  study  that  It 
should  have.  I  believe  that  experience  with 
the  surtax  system  Is  now  sufficient  to  Judge 
it  less  than  a  success,  and  accordingly  urge 
that  you  give  close  study  to  the  plan  I 
propose. 

It  is  said  that  the  purpyose  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge  is  to  combat  inflationary  pres- 
sures by  removing  money  from  circulation. 
However,  income  from  the  surcharge  is  pres- 
sently  appropriated  and  spent  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  remains  in  circulation. 
I  propose  a  National  Economic  Stability 
Tru.st,  which  would  have  as  its  purpose  sta- 
bilizing the  national  economy  by  means  of  a 
flexible  application  of  flscal  controls. 

The  National  Economic  Stability  Trust 
would  be  established  by  having  each  tax- 
payer contribute  to  the  Trust  fund  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  five  to  ten  per 
cent  of  his  corporate  or  personal  Income  tax 
liability.  The  trust  would  repay  to  the  tax- 
payer, either  through  tax  credits  or  direct 


payments,  the  amount  of  bU  contribution 
( possibly  with  Interest)  at  such  time  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  permit,  but  In  no  case  later 
than  Ave  years.  Thus,  the  government  would 
have  available  a  flexible  method  of  control- 
ling inflationary  pressures,  and  could  quickly 
remove  restraints  in  case  of  recession.  No 
such  flexibility  is  presently  available,  since 
speqiflc  tax  laws  are  required  for  making 
economic  adjustments,  and  recent  experience 
suggests  that  such  laws  may  not  be  enacted 
quickly  enough  to  be  effective. 

Every  citlMn  who  f>ays  the  income  tax 
surcharge  loses  his  money  forever.  Under  the 
National  Economic  Stability  Trust  plan,  his 
money  would  be  set  aside  by  the  government 
for  repayment  to  him.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  flexibility  of  the  system,  would 
provide  a  method  that  is  effective  and  which 
would  merit  wide  public  confidence.  I  hope 
that  you  will  give  this  your  most  careful 
consideration. 

With  wannest  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  do  hope  that  serious  consideration  is 
given  to  this  suggestion  for  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  a  way  out  of  the  tax 
impasse. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY:   COMMENTARY 
NO.  9 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
tliough  the  hearings  on  highway  safety 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  concluded 
some  weeks  ago,  the  problem  is  very 
much  alive.  As  I  have  taken  pains  to 
point  out  in  this  series  of  commentaries, 
the  problem  involves  many  complex  and 
interrelated  factors. 

My  subcommittee  is  now  having  hear- 
ings on  truck  lengths,  widths,  and 
weights.  Interestingly  enough,  we  find 
safety  considerations  also  involved.  Al- 
though definitive  study  and  research  is 
lacking,  there  is  evidence  that  increases 
in  the  length,  width  or  weights  of  trucks 
could  be  an  added  threat  to  highway 
safety.  There  is  a  real  need  for  research 
and  study  in  this  area  of  highway 
safety — as  there  of  course  is  in  other 
areas  also. 

Yesterday,  Assistant  Prof.  John  J. 
O'Mara,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  pre- 
sented a  statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  which  he  thoughtfully  discussed  ve- 
hicle size  and  weights  as  they  relate  to 
highway  safety  as  well  as  other  consider- 
ations such  as  damage  to  bridges  and 
pavements,  and  so  forth.  The  statement 
is  perceptive  and  deserving  of  wide  read- 
ing and  careful  consideration.  I  offer 
Professor  O'Mara's  discussion  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  commending  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  highway  safety  and  improving  our 
transportation  policies. 

Statement  op  John  J.  O'  Mara 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  estimated  that  there  were  21.060 
persons  killed  on  our  nation's  highways  In 
the  first  five  months  of  1969.  This  total  com- 
pares with  20,420  fatalities  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1968.  an  increase  of 
more   than   600   jjersons  killed,   or   approxi- 


mately 3%,  over  the  1968  period.  Thus,  the 
traffic  accident  toll  not  only  continues  but 
continues  to  increase,  as  it  has  increased 
relentlessly  since  1961. 

Any  proposal  to  change  any  facet  of  pub- 
lic policy  concerning  highway  transporta- 
tion must  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of  this 
grievous  and  worsening  problem  which  re- 
sults In  thousands  killed  and  millions  In- 
jured each  year.  The  problem  has  been  given 
more  attention  in  recent  years,  but  so  far, 
countermeasures  have  not  reduced  the  toll 
nor  even  stemmed  the  rise. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  If  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  highway  slaughter  Is  to  be 
stopped,  firm  resolution  and  action  is  re- 
quired. One  fundamental  act  would  be  to 
firmly  resolve  that  no  change  in  highway 
transportation  policy  should  be  adopted  by 
any  legislative  body  or  other  governmental 
agency  unless  that  change  holds  definite 
promise  of  improvement  in  the  accident  sit- 
uation. 

SCOPE     OP     THE     traffic     ACCIDENT 
PROBLEM 

Prom  1936  through  1961  the  annual  death 
toll  of  traffic  accidents  remained  at  about 
38.000  per  year  with  fewer  during  World  War 
II.  In  1962  the  toll  Jumped  above  40,000  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  and  it  has  continued 
to  rise  ever  since  then.  The  fatality  rate.", 
both  on  the  basis  of  vehicle  miles  and  of 
population,  have  increased  also.  The  tragic 
total  foi  1968  is  estimated  at  55,500,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  50%  in  seven  years.  See 
Table  1.  Approximately  2.000.000  persons  are 
injured  each  year  and  economic  losses  ex- 
ceed $10  billion  annually. 

TABLE  1.— MOTOR  VEHICLE  DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATES 


Year 

Number  of 
deaths 

Mileage 
rate! 

Population 
rate' 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

38,091 
40.804 
43. 564 
47,700 
49, 163 
53,041 
53,100 
55,500 

5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
5.6 
5.5 
5.7 
5.5 
5.5 

20.8 
22.0 
23.1 
24.9 

1965 

25.4 

1966 

1967 

1968 

27.1 
26.8 
27.8 

>  Deaths  per  100.000,000  vehicle-miles. 
3  Deaths  per  100,000  population. 

Even  before  1962  it  could  be  said  that: 

1.  Motor- vehicle  accidents  are  the  third 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States. 

2.  More  American  lives  have  been  lost  in 
motor-vehicle  accidents  than  in  all  the  wars 
in  which  the  United  States  has  engaged. 

3.  More  children  die  as  a  result  of  motor- 
vehicle  accidents  than  from  any  other  cause. 

4.  Half  of  the  victims  are  in  the  prime  of 
life,  between  15  and  45  years  of  age. 

5.  Prom  the  social  and  economic  viewpoint, 
motor-vehicle  accidents  could  be  considered 
the  most  serious  cause  of  death  and  Injury 
in  the  United  States. 

vehicle  size  and  weight 
The  physical  characteristics  of  vehicles 
govern  the  design  of  many  highway  features 
including  the  steepness  of  grades,  dimensions 
and  strength  of  bridges,  sharpness  of  curves. 
the  geometry  of  Intersections  and  inter- 
changes, and  the  width  and  thickness  of 
pavements.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  pubUc  regulate  the  size  and  weight  of 
vehicles  in  order  that  they  not  exceed  the 
traffic  and  structural  capacities  of  existing 
highways  and  streets  and  their  components. 
However,  safety  is  the  primary  factor  to 
be  considered  in  establishing  most  limiting 
criteria,  and  this  is  true  of  maximum  dimen- 
sions and  weights  of  vehicles.  PubUc  au- 
thorities, however,  in  adopting  controls  for 
these  characteristics  often  enact  measures 
which  compromise  safety  and  endanger  the 
public.  Such  actions  are  primarily  due  to  the 
paucity  of  reliable  information  concerning 
traffic  and  accidents. 


LACK  OP   INPORMATION 

The  meager  size  of  the  accident  data  bank 
available  is  almost  Incredible.  Highway  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  is  an  economic 
activity  which  exceeds  $125  bilUon  annually 
of  which  the  various  governments  spend  ap- 
proximately $17  bllUon  directly.  The  Federal 
government  alone  directly  spends  approxl- 
njately  $5  billion  each  year.  Yet  Uttle  money 
or  effort  has  been  spent  to  determine  the 
essential  facts  of  traffic  accident  occurrence. 

One  Important  aspect  of  this  situation  is 
that  almost  all  accident  investigation  and 
reporting  is  directed  toward  the  purpose  of 
establishing  who  was  at  fault.  The  type  of 
and  condition  of  the  vehicles  most  often  are 
not  recorded  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  If  not  impossible 
to  relate  with  certainty  the  incidence  of  traf- 
fic accidents  to  any  single  characteristic  or 
pair  of  characteristics  of  vehicles.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  chiu-acterlstlcs  of  roads,  driv- 
ers and  p>edestrlans.  In  most  cases,  however, 
general  inferences  can  be  drawn,  e.g..  the 
incidence  of  traffic  accidents  is  higher  among 
teen-age  drivers. 

There  Is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  accident  Involvement  rates 
of  passenger  cars  and  of  trucks.  However, 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  of  accident 
experience,  especially  that  on  Interstate 
Highways,  toll  roads  and  other  arterial  high- 
ways, suggests  that  the  heaN-y  truck  is  in- 
volved in  serious  accidents  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Is  the  passenger  car.  Probably  the 
latest  information  along  this  line  was  that 
presented  by  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation and  others  in  Congressional  hearings 
in  1968  That  testimony  showed  that  heavy 
trucks  accounted  for  1.54  percent  of  vehicle 
registrations  In  1964,  traveled  5.33  percent  of 
all  the  miles  operated  in  this  country,  but 
were  involved  in  11.6  percent  of  all  the 
fatalities. 

At  this  time  any  increase  in  the  maximum 
allowable  values  of  the  length,  width,  height 
or  weight  of  vehicles  can  only  aggravate  this 
situation  and  lead  to  an  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber and  severity  of  motor  vehicle  accidents 
on  the  highways. 

vehicle  length 

There  are  many  safety  aspects  of  the 
length  of  vehicles  operating  on  highways. 
One  Is  the  fact  that  the  rear  wheels  of  a 
highway  vehicle  on  a  curve  usually  follow  a 
path  closer  to  the  center  of  the  curve  than 
the  path  of  the  front  wheels.  For  example, 
a  long  truck  making  a  right  turn  at  a  street 
intersection  often  must  encroach  upon  the 
left  lanes  of  both  streets  in  order  that  the 
rear  wheels  clear  the  curb  on  the  Inside  of 
the  turn. 

The  same  phenomenon  occurs  on  a  high- 
way curve  to  a  lesser  extent.  The  longer  the 
truck,  the  wider  the  truck  and  the  sharper 
the  curve,  the  more  the  ~ear  end  of  the  truck 
will  be  displaced  toward  the  adjacent  lane. 

Although  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  has  been  built 
to  high  standards,  it  is  likely  that  some 
parts  of  the  system  cannot  safely  accommo- 
date trucks  longer  than  50  to  55  feet.  These 
lengths  were  the  design  lengths  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  prior  to  1968  and  used  for 
the  design  of  most  of  the  Interstate  System 
and  for  most  primary  highways. 

It  is  certain  that  trucks  longer  than  these 
lengths  cannot  negotiate  some  ol  the  ramps, 
loops  and  similar  components  of  the  Inter- 
state System  and  keep  the  whole  of  the  truck 
within  proper  confines.  The  lateral  displace- 
ment of  the  rear  wheels  of  long  trucks  on  the 
regular  curves  of  the  System  could  result  in 
serious  sideswipe  accidents  or  could  generate 
accidents  by  causing  other  drivers  to  shy 
away  from  the  threatening  truck.  Further- 
more, there  are  many  miles  of  two-lane  ac- 
cess roads  over  which  Interstate  Highway 
traffic  must  opterate  in  order  to  use  the  Sys- 
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tern,  which  cannot  safely  accommodate 
longer  trucks.  On  these  highways  and  on  the 
primary  system,  because  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  pavement  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
curves,  It  will  be  lmp>o68lble  to  operate  longer 
trucks  without  the  rear  of  the  unit  en- 
croaching on  the  opposite  lane  or  coming 
dangerously  close.  If  this  should  be  true,  It 
could  be  disastrous  to  the  unwarned,  un- 
suspecting drivers  and  passengers  of  vehicles 
In  the  opposite  lane. 

PASSING    TIME    AND    DISTANCE 

Another  hazardous  aspect  of  increased 
length  Is  the  increase  In  time  and  distance 
required  for  a  passenger  car  to  pass  a  longer 
vehicle,  or  for  one  long  truck  to  pass  one  or 
more  long  vehicles.  Standard  procedures  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
OfBcials  usually  are  used  for  computing  pass- 
ing time  and  distance.  However,  those  pro- 
cedures do  not  suffice  for  many  situations 
although  the  results  can  be  quite  critical  in 
matters  of  safe  sight  distances,  capacity  and 
other  factors. 

AASHO  policy  is  very  broad,  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  computing  passing  distances  are 
generalized  to  approximate  average  passing 
maneuvers  as  they  occur  In  passenger  car 
traffla."It  Is  questionable  that  those  passing 
-operaUons  are  representative  of  today's  traffic 
as  it  operates  on  Interstate  Highways,  other 
freeways  and  even  ordinary  primary  high- 
ways carrying  a  large  percentage  of  truck 
traffic. 

For  example,  the  highest  speed  group  cov- 
ered by  AASHO.  60-70  mph  with  an  average 
possing  speed  of  62.0  mph.  is  somewhat  rep- 
resentative of  current  traffic  on  such  high- 
ways, but  for  the  passing  maneuver  AASHO 
allows  113  seconds  for  occupancy  of  the  left 
lane  by  the  passing  vehicle  which  makes  the 
distance  traveled  during  this  part  of  the 
maneuver  1030  ft.,  all  at  a  speed  differential 
of  10  mph  between  the  two  vehicles.  This 
policy  does  not  encompass  a  very  common 
situation  of  the  type  of  highways  under  dis- 
cussion: the  passing  of  one  long  truck  by 
another  long  truck  at  a  very  small  speed 
differential. 

It  Is  quite  common  today  to  encounter 
such  an  opieration.  and  for  the  driver  of  a 
following  car,  even  on  a  freeway,  it  Involves 
an  aggravating  delay  The  slow  speed  differ- 
ential is  ccmmon,  because  nearly  all  traffic  is 
moving  at  or  near  the  maximum  speed  limit, 
and  drivers  desiring  to  pass  often  must  do  so 
at  speed  differentials  of  2  to  3  mph.  If  trucks 
become  longer,  such  passing  operations  may 
become  intolerable. 

At  speed  differentials  of  2  to  3  mph,  left 
lane  occupancy  may  be  of  the  order  of  200 
seconds,  and,  at  62  mph,  the  corresponding 
distance  traveled  while  the  trucks  are  es- 
sentially side  by  side  will  be  of  the  order 
of  18.000  ft.  or  3  to  4  miles. 

In  periods  of  Inclement  weather  trucks 
splash  particles  or  sheets  of  water  or  slush 
over  other  vehicles  In  passing  operations. 
These  passings  now  last  upwards  of  30  sec- 
onds and  often  the  visibility  of  car  drivers 
is  Eilmost  completely  obscured  during  this 
time. 

A  common  type  of  accident  occurring  with 
today's  truck  combinations  is  the  accident 
which  involves  "jack-knlflng,"  an  action  In 
which  the  rear  of  the  trailer  unit  skids  side- 
wise,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  operator, 
to  the  extent  that  It  swings  90°  or  more, 
sometimes  almost  180»,  about  the  swivel 
at  the  rear  of  the  tractor  unit.  This  type  of 
accident  often  causes  serious  injury  or  death 
to  drivers  and  passengers  In  nearby  vehicles 
as  well  as  to  the  truck  occupants.  Longer 
trucks  will  Increase  this  hazard,  and.  If  mul- 
tiple trailers  are  authorized,  the  Increase 
will  be  compounded. 

NUMBER  OF  TRUCKS 

The  number  of  trucks  and  the  percentage 
of  trucks  in  the  vehicle  population  are  in- 
creasing steadily.  The  number  of  trucks  af- 


fects both  the  safety  and  capacity  of  high- 
ways. 

The  traffic  capacity  of  a  highway  usually 
Is  expressed  In  terms  of  vehicles  per  hour 
or  vehicles  per  day.  These  are  passenger  car 
volumes,  the  trucks  being  Included  as  "pas- 
senger c£ir  equivalents."  The  passenger  car 
equivalent  of  a  truck  dep>ends  on  many  fac- 
tors one  of  which  is  the  truck  length.  AASHO 
estimates  this  equivalent  to  be  as  low  as  2 
passenger  cars  for  .small  trucks  In  Ideal 
conditions  to  as  much  as  20  for  large  trucks 
In  more  Involved  circumstances. 

Thus,  Increases  in  numbers  of  trucks, 
coupled  with  increasee  In  length,  seriously 
reduce  the  capacity  of  a  highway  facility. 
When  both  Increases  are  concurrent  the 
reduction  In  capacity  occurs  In  an  exponen- 
tial fashion.  Many  highways  are  operating 
at  or  over  capacity  not  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  per  hours  but  because  of  the 
high  percentage  of  trucks  In  the  traffic 
stream. 

VEHICLE  WIDTH 

Increasing  the  width  of  vehicles  presents 
additional  hazards  In  many  ways.  One  is  that 
they  will  t)e  too  wide  for  the  width  of  exist- 
ing lanes  on  existing  highways. 

As  truck  width  has  Increased  over  the 
years,  lane  widths  have  needed  to  be  In- 
creased from  7  or  8  feet  to  9  feet  to  10 
feet  to  11  feet  and  now  12  feet.  A  lane  width 
of  12  feet  is  generally  provided  wherever 
there  are  more  than  a  few  trucks.  These  lane 
widths  are  because  of  8'-0"  trucks.  If  trucks 
become  8'-6"  plus  allowances,  which  implies 
actual  widths  of  more  than  9'-0",  pavements 
should  be  widened  additionally.  The  situa- 
tion Is  compounded  for  wider,  as  well  as 
longer,  trucks  on  curves. 

There  Is  a  limit  to  lane  width,  and  we  may 
have  already  reached  It.  When  lanes  are 
widened  to  13  or  14  feet,  some  drivers  try  to 
force-fit  3  lanes  of  traffic  into  2  lanes  of  a 
highway  or  street. 

TRUCK  WEIGHT 

Heavier  trucks  pose  a  very  serious  hazard 
to  highway  safety.  A  truck  requires  more  dis- 
tance In  which  to  stop  than  does  a  passenger 
car. 

Everyone  understands  that  a.  body  set  in 
motion  tends  to  continue  in  motion  and  that 
this  phenomenon  Is  a  function  of  the  mass 
or  weight  of  the  body.  It  is  true  of  vehicles — 
a  heavy  vehicle  Is  more  difficult  to  stop  than 
a  light  vehicle. 

The  ordinary  seml-traller  now  In  common 
use  requires  more  than  twice  the  distance 
to  stop  as  that  of  a  passenger  car  at  low  or 
high  speeds,  see  Table  2.  If  the  weight  Is 
further  Increased  without  a  drastic  change 
in  truck  braking  systems,  the  stopping  dis- 
tance will  become  longer  still,  and  this  will 
increase  hazards  In  many  ways. 

TABLE  2.— APPLICATION   AND   BRAKING  DISTANCES   FOR 
VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  VEHICLES  AT  3  SPEEDS 

II  n  leetl 


Application  and  braking 
distance  at— 


Vehicle  type 


20  40 

m.p.h.     m.p.h. 


60 
m.p.ti. 


Passenger  cars 20  72  182 

Lightweight  trucks: 

2-axle,  4-tire 25         104  228 

2-axle,  6-tire 36         149  329 

Heavyweight  trucks: 

3-3xle  single  unit  truck 1 

3-axle  semitrailer  combina- 
tion  I       40         166  365 

4-axle  semitrailer  combina- 
tion  J 

5-axle  semitrailer  combina- 
tion  46         168  375 

Truck  with  full  trailer,  and 
truck  tractor  with  semitrailer 
and  full  trailer.. 54         197  440 


Source:  H.  Doc.  354,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


Another  safety  aspect  of  truck  weight 
concerns  the  manoeuverabllity  of  heavy 
vehicles.  It  Is  much  more  difficult  to  change 
the  direction  of  a  heavy  vehicle  than  a  light 
one  and  this  Is  particularly  true  at  high 
speeds.  It  is  often  difficult  or  Impossible  for 
a  truck  driver  to  p>erform  evasive  actions  in 
potential  accident  situations  In  high  speed 
traffic,  and  this  fact  probably  accounts  for 
some  of  the  excess  Involvement  of  heavy 
trucks  In  accidents.  This  situation  would 
worsen  seriously  with  any  sizable  increase 
In  truck  weights.  Quick  manoeuverlng  of  a 
60  or  65  ton  combination  probably  would  be 
a  virtual  Impossibility. 

DAMAGE    TO    BRIDGES 

Probably  the  first  adverse  effect  of  in- 
creased weights  which  comes  to  mind  Is  that 
of  damage  to  bridges.  This  Is  emphasized  by 
the  recent  rash  of  bridge  failures,  some  of 
which  have  resulted  In  very  extensive  loss  of 
life. 

Serious  damage  and  failure  would  occur. 
At  the  Congressional  hearings  In  1968  the 
president  of  AASHO  pointed  out  that  Inter- 
state bridges  are  designed  for  a  32,000-pound 
loading,  and  it  waa  estimated  that  increasing 
permissive  weights  from  the  present  32,000- 
pound  limit  to  34.000  pounds  would  over- 
stress  many  bridges  by  30  percent  or  more. 

DAMAGE    TO    PAVEMENTS 

Structural  damage  to  pavements  because 
Of  heavier  trucks  will  affect  safety  In  at  least 
two  ways.  First,  the  pavement  will  become 
rough  and  the  serviceability  index  will  de- 
crease at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
present  rate.  Rough  pavement  Is  a  definite 
traffic  hazard  especially  at  high  speeds. 

Second,  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
pavement  will  result  in  earlier  and  more  fre- 
quent patching  and  repair  operations  and 
complete  resurfacing  projects.  The  latter  also 
will  require  rehabilitation  of  the  roadway 
and  part  of  the  roadside  in  order  to  bring 
shoulders,  drainage  structures,  guard  rail, 
etc.,  in  compliance  with  the  new  elevations 
of  the  pavement.  All  this  work  will  need  to 
be  done  "under  traffic",  and  there  is  no  high- 
way situation  more  fraught  with  danger  than 
that  produced  by  working  in  the  roadway 
under  traffic,  especially  high  speed  trafBc  ac- 
customed to  the  relatively  unrestricted  and 
unconcerned  driving  conditions  of  freeways. 
Highway  department  experience  continually 
verifies  the  extreme  danger  of  working  under 
traffic,  danger  not  only  to  the  worlunen  but 
to  the  highway  users  as  well. 

That  heavier  trucks  will  cause  considerable 
extra  damage  to  pavements  almost  goes 
without  saying.  The  AASHO  Road  Test  at 
Ottawa,  Illinois  clearly  demonstrated  the 
degree  of  distress  imposed  on  pavements  by 
heavy  trucks.  It  is  not  a  purpose  of  this  re- 
port to  present  a  discussion  of  the  numerical 
values  of  indexes  expressing  such  distress, 
but  It  can  be  said  that  an  Increase  from 
18.000  to  20,000  pounds  axle  loads  is  likely  to 
increase  the  wear  and  tear  on  pavements  by 
some  25  %  or  so. 

An  important  factor  in  pavement  distress 
Is  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  loads. 
This  factor  should  be  considered  in  any 
evaluation  of  future  truck  traffic,  because  the 
growth  m  the  use  of  truclcs  in  the  United 
States  is  much  greater  than  that  anticipated 
by  most  highway  planners.  To  cite  one  in- 
stance, design  criteria  for  Interstate  80  In 
the  vicinity  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa  showed  the 
estimated  1975  traffic  volume  (AADT)  to  be 
20,010  vehicles  per  day  of  which  12'i'c  was 
estimated  to  be  trucks.  The  actual  traffic 
volume  in  1968  is  running  about  15,000  v.p.d., 
which  is  probably  about  2.000  v.p.d.  more 
than  anticipated,  but  the  trucks  constitute 
about  25^0  of  the  traffic  voliune.  This  means 
that  the  number  of  trucks  In  1968  is  almost 
twice  the  number  for  which  the  highway  was 
designed  to  carry  in  1975.  Thus,  the  number 
of  repetitions  of  heavy  loads  already  greatly 
exceeds  design  values.  Many  miles  of  Inter- 
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state  80  in  Iowa  have  needed  extensive  pave- 
ment patching  and  resurfacing  In  only  about 
five  years  of  operation. 

These  truck  volumes  also  bring  the  traffic 
flow  up  to  or  above  the  traffic  capacity  of 
the  facility  because  of  the  large  number  of 
equivalent  passenger  cars  Indicated  and  be- 
cause of  the  high  operating  speeds  during 
peak  flows.  During  these  periods  the  sp)eeds 
average  about  70  mph  on  Interstate  80  in 
Iowa.  Capacity  traffic  volumes  at  such  speeds 
probably  breeds  many  accidents. 

NEED    OF    RESEARCH 

The  assessment  of  prospective  structural 
damage  to  bridges  and  pavements  can  be  pre- 
dicated upon  a  reasonable  t)ody  of  knowl- 
edge, but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  many 
of  the  other  aspects  of  vehicle  size  and 
weight.  For  example,  the  geometry  of  the 
positions  find  paths  of  wheels  and  the  over- 
hang portions  of  combination  truck  units 
on  curves  and  turns  is  so  complex  that  much 
design  data  is  based  on  measurements  of 
small  models.  Other  aspects  of  the  truck-on 
curve  situation,  such  as  the  likelihood  of 
sliding  toward  the  inside  or  toward  the  out- 
side, must  be  resolved  Intuitively. 

One  area  of  needed  research  is,  then,  that 
associated  with  the  operations  of  trucks  and 
truck  combinations  of  various  sizes  and 
weights  under  actual  field  conditions.  Test- 
ing should  be  done  with  full  size  vehicles 
under  all  kinds  of  roadway,  traffic  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  This  research  also  should 
Include  determination  of  the  Involvement 
of  trucks  in  traffic  accidents  as  one  part  of  a 
comprehensive  data  collection  and  analysis 
program. 

NEED    OF    TRANSPORTATION    I'OLICY 

It  is  more  important  still  that  research 
be  done  In  the  more  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  total  transportation  problem.  A  com- 
mon expression  for  the  state  of  transporta- 
tion in  this  country  is  that  it  is  "a  mess". 
There  is  a  lack  of  an  effective  and  coordi- 
nated effort  to  establish  and  pursue  long- 
range  goals  and  objectives. 

For  example,  it  Is  ironic  that  present  pub- 
lic policy  is  increasing  the  highway  slaughter 
by  encouraging  more  and  more  highway 
travel  while  at  the  same  time  It  is  throwing 
away  a  railroad  transportation  system  which 
Is  at  least  ten  times  safer  than  highway 
transportation.  The  relative  safety  of  rail 
travel  Is  usually  expressed  In  terms  of  p>as- 
senger  miles,  but  the  same  advantage  holds 
true  for  freight:  if  some  freight  traffic  could 
be  shifted  from  the  highway,  safety  would 
benefit. 

Air  transportation  Is  In  a  critical  state  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  and  other  media  and 
situations  present  serious  problems.  The  na- 
ture of  the  road  system  to  be  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  Federal  government  Is  the 
subject  of  current  deliberation. 

A  national  transportation  f>olicy  Is  needed, 
a  policy  such  as  that  developed  by  the  study 
initiated  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
which  was  begun  in  January,  1940  and  com- 
pleted in  May,  1942.  The  repjort  was  published 
as  'Transportation  and  National  Policy,"  a 
very  comprehensive  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time  and  a  competent  statement 
of  worthy  goals  and  objectives  for  the  future. 
With  proper  support  a  similar  study  could 
be  performed  now  and  similarly  could  be 
completed  In  a  relative  short  time. 

For  the  present  It  would  be  well  to  hold  In 
abeyance  any  critical  pwllcy  changes.  esp)e- 
clally  those  which  are  of  a  piece-meal  nature. 
In  highway  transportation  no  such  change 
concerning  traffic  regulation  should  be 
adopted  unless  it  shows  promise  of  lessening 
the  tragic  toll  of  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
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CHEMICAL   WARFARE   IN   VIETNAM 

<Mi-.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  collea.gues 
an  excellent  study  on  chemical  warfare  in 
Vietnam  by  J.  B.  Neilands,  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  as  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  the  ongoing  discussion  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare: 

Chemical  Warfare  in  Vietnam 

(By  J.  B.  Neilands,  professor  of  biochemistry. 
University  of  California) 

introduction 

This  paper  will  furnish  certain  technical 
Information  on  the  particular  chemical 
agents  in  use  in  the  Vietnam  war.  It  will  also 
estimate  the  magnitude  and  purf)ose  (or  In- 
tent) of  such  use,  and  the  relationship  of  this 
program  of  chemical  warfare  to  international 
law.  Finally,  some  suggestions  will  be  made 
for  appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  the  sci- 
entific community. 

So  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  agents  of 
biological  warfare  have  not  been  deliberately 
deployed  in  Vietnam.  It  is  true  that  rats, 
which  are  vectors  of  plague,  are  ecologically 
favored  in  the  defoliated  zones.  The  rat  popu- 
lation also  tends  to  build  up  In  the  garbage 
dumps  around  the  refugee  camps.  Infectious 
agents  follow  all  wars  and  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam  is  no  exception.  The  Incidence  of 
plague  in  South  Vietnam  is  such  that,  by  the 
standards  of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
all  ports  in  the  country  should  be  closed. 

Where  does  one  draw  the  line  between 
chemical  agents  and  incendiaries?  How 
should  napalm  be  classified? 

Napalm  was  first  compounded  by  P>rofessor 
Louis  Fieser  of  Harvard  University  during 
World  War  II  (29) .  The  word  was  coined  from 
the  names  of  naphthenic  and  palmitic  acids; 
subsequently  It  was  found  that  the  crude  In- 
gredients used  by  Fieser  were  not  especially 
rich  in  palmitic  acid.  The  original  name  has 
persisted,  however,  and  Is  applied  to  all  for- 
mulations of  gelled  gasoline.  In  a  letter  to  me 
dated  September  26.  1966.  Fieser  states;  ".  .  . 
We  certainly  had  no  thought  of  use  of  napalm 
against  non-mllltary  personnel  .  .  ."  But  it  is 
now  accepted  that  napalm  Is  dropped  on  open 


hamlets,  incinerating  civilians  in  their  huts 
(30).  The  use  of  napalm  has  accelerated  on 
the  following  scale:  2181  tons  dropped  In 
1963:  1777  tons  In  1964;  17,659  tons  In  1965; 
54,620  In  1966;  by  March  of  1968  the  total 
tonnage  dropped  by  the  Air  Force  had 
reached  100,000  tons  (the  Navy  also  drops 
napalm  bombs  and  the  Army  uses  the  sub- 
stance m  flame-throwers)  (8).  Some  years 
ago  a  type  of  napalm  with  superior  adhesive 
quality  was  developed.  This  form,  napalm  B. 
consists  of  50 ''^  polystyrene,  25  ^o  benzene 
and  25%  gasoline  (9).  Dow  Chemical  Is  the 
sole  supplier. 

Most  casualties  from  nap>alm  probably  arise 
from  asphyxiation.  This  Is  a  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  burning  napalm  sucks  all  of 
the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and.  t)e- 
cause  of  Incomplete  combustion,  gives  rise 
to  carbon  monoxide  (6),  (7). 

White  phosphorus  Is  the  classical  Ignition 
substance  for  napalm  Elementary  phos- 
phorus does  not  occur  In  Nature;  on  exposure 
to  air  It  Ignites  spontaneously.  As  a  muni- 
tion, phosphorus  can  be  delivered  via  either 
bombs  or  shells. 

The  maximum  allowable  concentration  oi 
white  phosphorus  in  air  is  0.1  mg/cu.  m.  ( 10) . 
Dr.  A.  Behar,  a  French  physician,  writes: 
"Phosphorus  has  the  particularity  that  In- 
side the  wound  or  burn,  it  burns  slowlv.  On 
occasion  this  slow  combustion  lasts  up  to  15 
days.  At  night  can  be  seen  the  greenish  light 
produced  Ijy  the  material  that  continues 
burning  the  flesh  and  bones.  Besides  this, 
accompanied  by  the  wounds  and  the  pro- 
found bums,  the  victims  suffer  a  severe  in- 
toxication produced  by  the  augmentation  by 
three  or  more  times  the  quantity  of  inorganic 
phosphorus  in  the  body."  (11).  According  to 
a  manual  of  civilian  defense:  "One  thing  to 
remember  about  these  phosphorus  bombs  is 
to  be  sure  that  the  solid  particles  that  are 
In  the  air  do  not  touch  your  skin.  Thev  cause 
terrible  burns  ..."  (12).  Evidently,  this 
weapon  Is  being  directed  at  human  targets: 
"We  killed  them  one  by  one  with  grenades, 
direct  hits  with  Willie  Peter— white  phos- 
phorus artillery  sheUs — or  with  napalm"  said 
Major  John  Borgman  of  Aurora,  Ind.,  com- 
mander of  the  Special  Forces'  Fifth  Mobile 
Strike   Force.    (13). 

AGENTS 

Chemical  weapons  presently  In  use  In 
Vietnam,  as  announced  by  official  U.S. 
sources,  may  be  classified  as  either  (a)  Her- 
bicides or  ( b )  Anti-personnel  gases. 

(a)  Herbicides.'  In  late  1942  Dr.  E.  J. 
Kraus,  Chairman  of  the  Botany  Department 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  an  expjert 
on  plant  hormones  and  gro-wth  regulators, 
suggested  to  committees  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  that  "the  toxic  prop>er- 
tles  of  growth-regulating  substances  for  the 
destruction  of  crops  or  the  limitation  of 
crop  production"  might  be  of  military  sig- 
nificance (14).  The  U.S.  Army  then  set  up 
a  large  program  on  herbicide  research  at  the 
recently  established  Camp  Detrlck;  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II  more  than  1000  dif- 
ferent chemicals  had  been  tested.  In  June, 
1945,  the  Army  was  prepared  to  recommend 
the  use  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  as  a  de- 
foliant in  the  Pacific  but  the  idea  was  re- 
jected by  higher  civilian  authorities  on  the 
basis  that  ".  .  .  If  we  used  this  chemical, 
we  would  be  accused  of  conducting  px>ison 
gas  warfare  .  .  ."  (14). 

Following  a  field  test  of  the  butyl  esters 
of  the  phenoxyacetlc  acids  at  C!amp  Drum 
In  New  York,  the  government  of  South  Vlet- 


'  Professor  A.  W.  Galston  of  Yale  University 
has  published  critical  analyses  of  the  defolia- 
tion of  Vietnam  In:  Scientist  and  Citizen,  9 
HI.  1967;  CBW:  Chemical  &  Biological  War- 
fare (5.  Rose,  ed.)  Harrap,  1968;  New  Repub- 
lic. Nbv.  25,  1967;  Neio  Scientist,  June  13, 
1968. 
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nam  asked  the  U.S.  Army  to  apply  defoliants 
for  control  of  guerilla  forces.  Preliminary 
tests  carried  out  In  Vietnam  between  July, 
1961,  and  April,  1962,  demonstrated  that  the 
esters  of  2.4-D  and  2,4,5-T  were  capable  of 
killing  most  of  the  plant  species  In  that 
country.  Thailand,  having  similar  vegeta- 
tion, was  used  as  a  test  site  for  development 
of  other  sprays;  simultaneously,  the  Army 
conducted  tests  In  Texas  and  Puerto  Rico. 
A  seventy  mile  stretch  of  Highway  15  out  of 
Blen  Hoa  was  sprayed  In  early  1962  and  a 
high  Vietnamese  official  said:  "Tests  have 
shown  that  manioc  and  sweet  potatoes  die 
four  days  after  having  been  sprayed.  These 
are  the  two  most  Important  food  staples  for 
the  communist  bands  In  the  mountains." 
(14) .  The  first  operational  spraying  of  herbi- 
cides for  crop  destruction  In  known  Viet 
Gong  strongholds  was  carried  out  In  late 
November,   1962   (14). 

The  first  group  of  C-123  cargo  planes, 
equipped  with  tanks  and  spray  nozzles,  ar- 
rived at  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport  on  November 
29.  1961.  Prom  thU  modest  beginning.  '•Op- 
eration Ranch  Hand"  has  escalated  to  a  level 
which  requires  the  better  part  of  $100  mil- 
lion annually   for  chemicals  alone.  Table  I 


shows  estimated  areas  sprayed  through  1968. 
In  the  first  9  months  of  1967.  over  10^0  of 
the  area  treated  was  crop  land. 

TABLE  I.— ESTIMATED  AREA  TREATED  WITH  HERBICIDES 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  (14) 

[Acres  per  year) 


Year 


Defoli-     Crop  de- 
ation     struction 


Total 


1962 17,119  717  17,836 

1963 34,517  297  34.814 

1964 53,873  10.136  64.009 

1%5 94,726  49.637  144.363 

1966 ..  775.894  112.678  888.572 

1%7  (January-Septem- 
ber)   843.606  121.400  965,006 

1967 1,486.446  221.312  '1.707.758 

1968 1,297.244  87.064  11,384,308 


>  These  data  from  the  Guardian,  May  3, 1969. 

Three  main  types  of  herbicides  have  been 
used.  viz.  phenoxyacetlc  acids  (2,4-D  and 
2.4.5-T),  cacodylic  acid  and  picloram.  Table 
II  gives  some  characteristics  of  these  sub- 
stances : 


TABLE  ll.-HERBICIDES  USED  BY  U.S.  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 


Name 


Toxicity 


Chemical 


Common 


Code' 


Man 


Plants 


2,4-dichlorophenoxy.  cetic  acid.  .   .   ?'J"Pt — 

2,4.5-trichlorophenoxyaceticacid - 2.4.5-T_ 

Dimethylarsmic  acid  .   Cacodylic 

acid. 
3.5.6-trichloro-4-aminopicolinic  acid Picloram. 


Orante 

.do. 

Blue.. 

White.. 


(Low.. General  de- 

I  foliant 

Moderate Rice. 

Low Broadleaved 

crops. 


I  'Orange"  is  a  50-50  mixture  ot  the  n-butyl  esters  ol  2,4-D  and  2.4,5-T:  agent,  "purple"  is  similar  with  some  isobutyl  ester  of 
2.4,5-T  replacing  the  n-butyl  ester  ol  this  herbicide. 


The  phenoxyacetlc  acids  are  the  favorite 
herbicides  for  Vietnam;  in  1967  and  1968 
the  Department  of  Defense  commandeered 
the  entire  US.  production  of  2.4.5-T. 
amounting  to  some  13  or  14  million  pounds. 
1 15) .  If  applied  once,  the  phenoxyacetlc  acids 
probably  wlU  not  kill  trees;  If  applied  repeat- 
edly, trees  may  be  killed.  In  the  soil  these 
particular  herbicides  are  rapidly  degraded  to 
harmless  products.  The  greatest  threat  from 
their  massive  application  in  Vietnam  Is  that 
they  may  denude  the  land,  alter  the  ecology 
(Including  that  of  the  soil)  and  possibly 
change  the  climate.  Up  to  half  of  the  dry 
weight  of  many  soils  may  be  microor- 
ganisms— bacteria,  fungi,  other  organisms — 
and  much  of  this  life  exists  In  a  rhlzo- 
sphere  fed  by  organic  substances  excreted 
by  plant  roots.  Total  destruction  of  the 
vegetation  could  lead  to  extensive  soU  ero- 
sion. Much  of  the  soil  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
laterltlc  and  unless  It  is  covered  by  plant 
growth  It  could  become  baked  Into  a  rock- 
Uke  consistency  (laterlte)  and  Irreversibly 
lost  for  agricultural  purposes.  ( 16) . 

Cacodylic  acid  Is  being  used  to  kill  rice  in 
the  Viet  Cong  areas.  It  contains  54.29% 
arsenic.  The  LD^  In  dogs  Is  about  1'  kilo, 
which  means  that  It  Is  a  fairly  toxic  sub- 
stance. U.S.  authorities  have  stated  that  It 
Is  no  more  toxic  than  aspirin.  Nothing  is 
known  about  the  fate  of  this  substantial 
amount  of  arsenic  introduced  Into  the  bio- 
sphere. Once  reduced  from  the  5+  to  the  S-f 
state.  arsenic  becomes  much  more  toxic. 
Demethylatlon  of  cacodylic  acid  renders  it 
10  times  more  poisonous,  and  biochemical 
systems  are  known  which  are  capable  of  this 
reaction. 

Picloram,  the  third  main  herbicide  applied 
In  Vietnam,  is  similarly  hazardous.  In  one 
test,  only  3.5%  of  the  administered  dose 
VEUiished  frcMn  the  test  plot  in  467  days.  It 
thus  retains  phytotoxlcity  for  a  very  great 
period,  possibly  decades.  Picloram.  which  Is 
also  manufactured  by  Dow  Chemical,  is  not 


authorized  for  use  on  a  single  American  crop 

(17). 

Obviously,  total  destruction  of  vezetatlve 
life  results  In  the  elimination  of  all  animal 
life  as  well.  No  one  can  say  what  Operation 
Ranch  Hand  will  ultimately  do  to  the  ecology 
of  Vietnam  (18,  19).  One  study  has  been 
made  of  possible  consequences,  without  any 
field  work  In  Vietnam  (14) .  The  Department 
of  Defense  then  sent  one  plant  scientist  to 
Vietnam  but  he  stayed  for  only  one  month, 
ventured  no  more  than  a  few  yards  out  of 
camps  and  made  no  attempt  to  examine  the 
crop  destruction  program.  (20).  The  latter 
amounts  tx}  the  use  of  starvation  as  a  weap- 
on (31). 2 

(b)  Anti-personnel  gases.  On  March  22  and 
23  of  1965  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
news  media  made  the  first  report  on  the  use 
of  antipersonnel  gases  In  Vietnam.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  George  Reedy  called 
the  gases  "riot  control"  agents  and  said 
President  Johnson  was  not  consulted  on 
their  use.  There  was  an  Immediate  world- 
wide reaction.  Secretary  Rusk  stated  that  the 
gases  used  In  Vietnam  were  not  banned  by 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  and  he  Implied 
they  vtould  be  used  only  in  'riot  control" 
situations.  A  State  Department  source  was 
quoted  as  saying;  "The  Geneva  protocol  of 
1925.  prohibiting  the  use  of  'asphyxiating, 
poisonous  and  other  gases',  was  never  :-atlfled 
by  the  U.S.  Senate.  So,  the  U.S.  Is  not  bound 
by  It.  But  the  State  Department  does  not 
consider  the  use  of  riot-control  gas  iu  Viet- 
nam as  a  violation  of  this  agreement  any- 
way." 
Secretary  McNamara  then  released  data  on 


-  Admiral  Wm.  Leahy.  In  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion made  in  1944  that  biological  .agents 
be  used  to  destroy  the  Japanese  rice  crop, 
said  such  activity  would  ".  .  .  violate  every 
Christian  ethic  I  have  ever  heard  of  and 
of  all  the  known  laws  of  war."  (/  Was  There, 
Wm.  Leahy,  McGraw-Hill  1950). 


CN,  CS  and  DM,  the  three  gases  he  said  were 
chosen  for  use  in  Vietnam   ( see  Table  111 ) 

TABLE  III. -CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ANTIPERSONNEL  CASES 
ADMITTED  TO  BE  IN  USE  IN  VIETNAM  (32)' 


Agent 


Code    Effect 


LCt» 

mg- 

min  m> 


Chlofoacetophenone CN 

o-chloroben;almalononitrile  .  CS 
Dip!ienylaminochloroarsine  . .  DM 


Harassing, 
lachryma- 
tion. 

Harassing, 

nausea. 

do 


.500 


Large 
30,000 


'  There  is  an  unconnrmed  report  that  use  of  DM  was  with- 
drawn. 

By  late  1965  It  was  not  difficult  to  And 
news  items  such  as;  "Marines  Use  Tear  Gas 
in  Caves  to  Oust  Vietnamese  Civilians"  t23), 
I.e..  the  "riot  control"  use  had  given  way  to 
underground  application  (24).  An  air  puinp, 
called  a  "Mighty  Mite",  was  devised  for 
pumping  the  gas  into  tunnels  (5).  A  com- 
pilation of  press  reports  Indicates  that  these 
gases  are  In  massive  use  in  various  ways  in 
Vietnam  ( 5 )  .^ 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  detailed  ac- 
counting of  the  number  of  casualties  arising 
from  the  use  of  gas.  but  the  total  must  be  a 
substantial  figure.  In  one  operation  an  Aus- 
tralian soldier.  Robert  Botwell.  was  killed  by 
a  combination  of  smoke  and  "non-lethal" 
gas  even  though  he  was  wearing  a  mask 
(6.  25).  A  Canadian  doctor  who  spent  sev- 
eral years  at  the  Quang  Ngai  Hospital  in 
South  Vietnam  writes; 

"During  the  last  three  years  I  have  ex- 
amined and  treated  a  number  of  patients, 
men,  women  and  children,  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  type  of  war  gas,  the  name  of  which 
I  do  not  know.  The  type  of  gas  used  makes 
one  quite  sick  when  one  touches  the  pa- 
tient, or  Inhales  the  breath  from  their  lungs. 
After  contact  with  them  for  more  than  three 
minutes  one  has  to  leave  the  room  In  order 
not  to  get  ill. 

The  patient  usually  gives  a  history  of  hav-  g 
Ing  been  hiding  In  a  cave  or  tunnel  or  bunker 
or  shelter  into  which  a  cannlster  of  gas  was 
thrown  In  order  to  force  them  to  leave  their 
hiding  place.  Those  patients  that  have  come 
to  my  attention  were  very  HI  with  signs  and 
symptoms  of  gas  poisoning  similar  to  those 
that  I  have  seen  in  veterans  from  the  first 
World  War  treated  at  Queen  Mary  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Montreal.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween these  oases  was  that  these  Vietnamese 
patients  were  more  acutely  111  and,  when  get- 
ting over  their  acute  stage,  presented  a  sim- 
ilar picture  to  that  of  the  war  veterans. 

Patients  are  feverish,  semi-comatose,  se- 
verely short  of  breath,  vomit,  are  restless  and 
Irritable.  Most  of  their  physical  signs  are  In 
the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  .  .  . 

The  mortality  rate  in  adults  Is  about  10% 
while  the  mortality  rate  In  children  Is  about 
90%    .   .   ."    (26). 

An  article  in  the  Saigon  Post,  October  11. 
1967,  titled  "U.S  Tear  Gas  Use  Saves  Lives  of 
Viet  Innocents"  provoked  this  response  from 
an  eyewitness;  "About  three  and  one  half 
months  ago  I  was  involved  In  an  attempt  to 
be  of  assistance  to  some  six  thousand  new 
refugees  that  had  been  created  in  Quang 
Ngal  Province  by  a  forced  evacuation  of  an 
area  under  Viet  Cong  control  ...  I  took  two 
of  them,  a  ten  year  old  boy  and  a  twelve  year 
old  girl,  by  far  the  most  serously  ill,  and 
drove  the  eight  miles  back  to  Quang  Ngai. 
Elmergency  measures  proved  fatal  for  the  boy, 
he  was  In  the  morgue  the  next  morning  when 
I  went  to  the  hospital ;  he  died  from  an  over- 
dose of  tear  gas  .  ,  .  The  victims  reported 


that  about  twenty  women  and  children  did 
not  even  make  it  out  of  the  cave  .  .  ."  (27). 
There  have  been  unconfirmed  reports  that 
agent  BZ,  an  "incap".  has  been  released  in 
Vietnam;  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  these 
reports  have  never  been  documented  and 
verified.  In  late  1968  a  chemical  trade  jotxr- 
nal  announced  that  pla*n8  exist  to  manufac- 
ture 2.16  million  pounds  of  an  "irritant", 
presumably  CS(  28). 

APPLICABLE    LAWS  (6) 

The  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  signed  and 
ratified  by  the  U.S..  declared  in  its  Article 
25:  ".  .  .  belligerents  do  not  have  unlimited 
right  concerning  the  choice  of  means  of  do- 
ing harm  to  the  enemy."  After  World  War  I 
there  was  universal  horror  about  the  effects 
of  gas.  and  this  led  to  the  Geneva  (Gas) 
Protocol  of  1925.  The  text  of  the  substantive 
part  Is;  "Whereas  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxi- 
ating, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all 
analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has 
been  jvistly  condemned  by  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  civilized  world.  .  .  ."  * 

By  the  1930s  there  was  a  common  agree- 
ment among  nations,  or  at  least  an  under- 
st.mding,  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
had  been  well  codified.  Then  came  the  Nazi 
atrocities,  followed  by  the  Tribunal  at  Nur- 
emberg. While  aggression,  or  a  crime  against 
the  peace,  w^ts  recognized  as  the  most  im- 
portant fracture  of  international  law.  Nur- 
emberg took  note  of  two  other  types  of 
crimes,  viz.,  ".  .  .  murder,  lU-treatment  or 
deportation  to  slave  labor  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  of  civilian  populations  of  or  in  oc- 
cupied territory,  murder  or  ill-treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  or  persons  on  the  seas,  klll- 
iru'  of  hostages,  plunder  of  public  or  private 
property,  wanton  destruction  of  cities,  towns 
or  villages,  or  devastation  not  Justified  by 
military  necessity  .  .  .".  and  "Murder,  ex- 
termination, enslavement,  deportation  and 
other  Inhuman  acts  done  against  any  civilian 
population  ...  In  connection  with  any 
crime  against  peace  or  any  war  crime."  These 
were  the  war  crimes  proper,  and  the  crimes 
against  humanity,  resp.  Another  relevant 
statute  Is  the  Genocide  Convention  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1946.  The  following  articles  are 
pertinent; 

"Article  I 

"The  contracting  parties  confirm  that  gen- 
ocide, whether  committed  In  time  of  peace 
or  m  time  of  war,  Is  a  crime  under  Inter- 
national law  which  they  undertake  to  pre- 
vent and  punish. 

"i4r£icZe  // 

'In  the  present  convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  f>art.  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such: 

■  fa)  Killing  members  of  the  group 

■fb)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group 

•  ic)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  tty  pre- 
vent birth  within  the  group. 

"Article  III 
"(Enumerates   the   acts   to   be   pvqpshable) 

"Article  IV 
Persons  committing  genocld^or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  ir^  Article  III 
shall  be  punished,  whether  thay  are  consti- 
tutionally responsible  rulers.  |5ubllc  officials 
or  private  Individuals." 

To  what  extent  are  citizen^  and  soldiers  of 
the  U.S.   botind   by   these   /greements.   The 


»CS  gas  Is  exploded  in  bunkers  to  render 
them  uninhabitable  (Montreal  Star,  April 
19,  1969  p5) 


'Originally  ratified  bv/42  nations,  subse- 
quently by  many  moifff,  signed  but  never 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 
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U.S.  Constitution  In  Article  VI,  CI.  2,  states: 
"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  In  Per- 
suance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  Supreme  Law 
of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding."  The  responsi- 
bilities of  military  personnel  are  enunciated 
in  Section  II.  Par.  498  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Field  Manual:  "Any  person, 
whether  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  or 
a  civilian,  who  commits  an  act  which  con- 
stitutes a  crime  under  international  law  Is 
responsible  therefore  and  liable  to  punish- 
ment Such  offenses  in  connection  with  war 
comprise:  (a)  Crimes  against  peace,  (b) 
Crimes  against  humanity,  and  (c)  War 
Crimes  .  .  ." 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  U.S.  claims 
that  the  Vietnam  antipersonnel  gases  are 
not  covered  by  the  Geneva  Protocol  and, 
even  if  they  were,  this  country  is  not  a  party 
to  the  agreement.  But  the  U.S.  supported  a 
United  Nations  resolution  in  1966  which 
asked  all  states  to  adhere  to  the  Protocol. 
Furthermore,  the  Protocol  explicitly  outlaws 
all  gases  without  exception.' 

It  is  Interesting  to  compare  this  body  of 
international  law  with  a  statement  at- 
tributed by  US  News  &  World  Report  (2-15- 
65)  to  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  "As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  legal  aspect  of  this 
affair  is  of  no  significance  .  .  ." 

CONCLUSION 

1.  By  tlie  massive  and  unrestrained  use  of 
herbicides  and  anti-personnel  gases  In  Viet- 
nam, the  US.  is  in  violation  of  numerous 
international  laws,  including  those  pertain- 
ing to  genocide. 

2.  The  land  of  Vietnam.  In  the  South,  has 
been  drenched  with  herbicides  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented in  history.  Certain  of  the  agents 
used.  i.e..  picloram.  have  not  and  would  not 
be  approved  for  similar  ttse  in  the  United 
States.  No  one  can  forecast  what  effect  these 
herbicides  will  have  on  the  human  popula- 
tion, the  total  ecology  and  the  future  agri- 
cultural productivity  of  the  soil. 

3.  By  maiming  and  kllUng  civilians,  most 
of  whom  are  children  under  five,  pregnant 
and  lactatlng  women,  the  aged  and  Infirm, 
with  application  of  anti-personnel  gases  In 
confined  spaces,  the  United  States  is  guilty 
of  crimes  against  humanity.  Furthermore, 
such  use  of  anti-personnel  gases  has  tended 
to  legitimize  chemical  warfare. 

RESPONSIBILrrT    OP    THE    AMERICAN    SCIENTIST 

Existing  scientific  associations  being  com- 
promised beyond  redemption,  the  onus  Is 
upon  scientists  to  form  a  specific  organiza- 
tion which  will  educate  the  public  on  the 
facts  of  (a)  chemical  warfare  abroad,  as  in 
Vietnam,  and  (b)  research  on  chemical  war- 
fare agents  such  as  Is  conducted  at  military 
installations  (Detrlck).  universities  (most) 
and  in  the  colonies  (Islands,  Latin  America). 
Such  an  organization,  named  "Scientist's 
Committee  on  Chemical  &  Biological  'War- 
fare", was  set  up  at  the  Dallas  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  December.  1968.  Profes- 
sor E.  W.  Pfeiffer  of  the  Zoology  Department 
of  the  University  of  Montana  and  the  writer 
are  serving  as  Executive  Secretary  and  Chair- 
man, respectively. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  should  be  ratified  by 
all  nations  and  attempts  should  be  made 
to  secure  international  agreements  for  elim- 


ination of  research  on  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical weapons. 
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ADDENDtTM 

Professor  E.  W.  Pfeiffer.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Scientist's  (Jommlttee  on  Chemi- 
cal and  Biological  Warfare,  visited  South 
Vietnam  In  the  period  March  17  to  April  1, 
1969.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for 
Social  Responsibility  In  Science  and  Scien- 
tific Research  Magazine  ( McGraw-Hill ) , 
Pfeiffer  flew  on  a  defoliation  mission,  made  a 
3  hour  trip  by  boat  through  the  lower  Sai- 
gon River  and  talked  with  military  personnel. 


=  Even  In  the  absence  of  ratification,  the 
U.S.  can  be  charged  with  crimes  "recog- 
nized as  such  by  common,  public  demand, 
and  by  the  existing  laws  of  humanity" 
(Nuremburg  Judgment) . 


•  Review  articles  appear  in  Science  155.  174, 
299.  1967  (EUnor  Langer);  Viet  Report. 
June /July,  1966  (Carol  Brlghtman) ;  Scien- 
tist &  Citizen,  Vol.  9,  No  7. 1967 
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plantation  owners  and  scientists.  Hardly  any 
animal  life  was  sighted  In  the  estuary  of  the 
Saigon  River.  Elsewhere,  a  substantial  frac- 
tion of  the  forest  trees  were  observed  to 
have  been  killed.  (The  Pentagon  reported  In 
X967  that  16%  of  the  forest  area  In  South 
Vietnam  had  been  treated;  spraying  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  or  In  North  Vietnam  has  been 
denied).  Pfelffer  concludes  that  If  sufficient 
equipment  were  available,  the  entire  country 
would  have  been  defoliated  as  of  this  date 
(Missoulian,  Missoula,  Mont.,  April  13,  1969, 
p. 33-34). 

Note  added  in  proof:  The  use  of  the  per- 
sistent herbicide  plcloram  has  been  Justified 
on  the  grounds  that  insufficient  phenoxyace- 
tlc  acid  type  herbicide  are  produced  In  the 
United  States  to  satisfy  the  demand  In  Viet- 
nam. However,  In  early  1969  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  cancellation  of  a  con- 
tract for  reactivation  of  a  herbicide  manu- 
facturing plant  In  St.  Louis  (see  Science, 
164.  373,  1969). 


THE  WONDROUS  DEPLETION  AL- 
LOWANCE COLORING  BOOK 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poiWfin  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  depletion  allowances, 
and  tax  privileges  gained  by  certain  in- 
dustries through  them.  The  theory  in- 
volved is  simple.  If  a  mineral  or  other 
substance  is  being  removed  on  a  profit- 
able commercial  basis  from  the  earth,  it 
is  being  depleted.  Future  generations  will 
be  unable  to  take  fullest  advantage  of 
the  deposits.  Color  it  gray  for  partially 
diminished. 

So  Government  kindly  allows  a  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  to  the  com- 
pany depleting  a  natural  resource  by 
engaging  in  a  most  gainful  enterprise. 
Color  the  Government  most  generous. 

Almast  everything  which  can  be  re- 
moved Irom  its  natural  state  and  turned 
into  a  salable  item  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
pletion allowance  of  some  sort.  Color  all 
depletion  allowances  enormously  valu- 
able. A  iist  of  minerals  and  substances 
and  what  percentage  of  depletion  they 
are  allowed  for  tax  puiTX)ses  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  as  follows : 

1.  27.5  ^r— Oil  and  gas  wells. 

2.  23. 0"r— Sulphur  and  uranium.  If  mined 
domestically  .  .  .  asbestos,  bauxite,  and  the 
ores  of  the  metals  cobalt,  lead,  manganese, 
mercury,  nickel  platinum,  thorium,  tin,  tita- 
nium, tungsten,  zinc  and  23  other  strategic 
minerals.  Certain  domestic  deposits  of  clay, 
leterite  and  nephelite  syenite. 

3  15''^ — Certain  clays,  asphalt,  vermiculite. 
Clam,  oyster  and  mollusk  shells.  All  other 
minerals  except  soil,  sod.  dirt,  turf,  water  or 
mosses,  or  minerals  from  sea  water,  the  air 
or  similar  inexhaustible  resources. 

4.  10 -r — Asbestos,  coal,  lignite,  salt  and 
three  other  minerals. 

5.  5'': — Brick,  gravel,  sand,  peat,  prlmlce. 
scoria,  rough  stone  and  certain  brine  well 
products. 

6.  7.5^. — Clay  and  shale. 

Please  note  that  at  the  very  top  of  this 
list  are  oil  and  gas  wells.  All  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  Color  them  most  highly 
privileged  of  all  taxwise  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Untouched  save  by  any  foolhardy 
challenging  party.  Color  them  silly  to 
attempt  to  cut  oil  industry  tax  privileges. 
Color  the  oil  companies  very  powerful. 

I  have  a  serious  suggestion  to  make 


to  the  powers  that  be,  our  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  the  public  at  large.  Is 
an  average  working  person  not  entitled 
to  a  personal  depletion  allowance?  After 
all,  he  labors  daily,  depleting  the  finite 
store  of  energy,  good  health  and  vitality 
nature  and  the  Almighty  endow  him  or 
her  with.  As  his  efforts  are  expended  in 
toil  he  swiftly  becomes  a  badly  dimin- 
ished resource  to  those  dependent  upon 
him  for  sustenance.  He  is  never  as  valu- 
able or  good  tomorrow  as  he  is  today. 

He  is  never  as  good  today  as  he  was  the 
day  before.  As  he  tires,  collapses,  becomes 
ill  or  dies,  he  becomes  a  totally  depleted 
resource  which  eventually  must  be  writ- 
ten off  by  those  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  wherewithal.  Illnesses  and  acci- 
dents all  deplete  his  real  value  in  price- 
less terms.  If  an  oil  well  can  be  written 
off  16  times  over,  as  has  been  proven,  can 
a  man  not  be  written  off  at  least  once 
for  his  own  tax  purposes?  Color  the  indi- 
vidual victimized  by  inflation  and  highly 
overtaxed. 

If  we  grant  depletion  allowances  in 
some  amount  to  almost  every  extractive 
industry  in  the  Nation,  shall  we  not  con- 
sider the  average  head  of  a  household? 
Is  he  not  as  valuable  as  a  pool  of  oil,  a 
pocket  of  natural  gas  or  a  coal  seam? 

Another  step  follows.  Shall  an  individ- 
ual not  be  allowed  to  incorporate  and 
sell  stock  in  himself,  taking  the  same  tax 
privileges  other  businesses  are  allowed? 
Should  he  not  be  able  to  deceive  the  rest 
of  our  public  with  false  gambling  games 
which  promise  much  and  give  little?  How 
about  issuing  credit  cards,  including 
totally  unsolicited  ones?  Every  free 
American  should  have  the  same  right  to 
plunder  the  Treasury  as  individual  oil 
companies  now  do.  Color  the  rest  of  us 
temporarily  deprived.  Sauce  for  the  goose 
and  all  that,  you  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oil  companies  are  using 
their  depletion  allowance,  the  largest 
granted,  to  extract  not  only  oil  from  the 
ground  but  gold  from  the  American  tax- 
payer's goose.  Color  it  cooked.  Color  our 
National  Treasury  white  as  it  is  drained. 
Color  our  Government  helpless  and  in- 
active. Color  our  Congress  passive  and 
surtax  minded.  Color  the  taxpayer  out- 
raged. Yessirree.  That  wondrous  deple- 
tion allowance.  Color  it  bright  green  for 
profits  and  black  for  oil. 


WHERE  IS  REAL  OBSTACLE  TO 
PROGRESS  IN  PARIS— SAIGON  OR 
HANOI? 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  in  our  press  many  criticisms  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
its  leaders.  I  find  it  curious  that  we  hear 
so  little  criticism  of  the  leaders  of  Hanoi 
and  of  the  so-called  National  Liberation 
Front,  or  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment as  it  is  now  called.  Each  side  in 
this  bitter,  protracted  conflict  has  ample 
cause  to  suspect  the  other.  But  at  least 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
knows  that  negotiations  are  the  only  way 


out  of  this  tragic  situation,  they  are 
ready  to  have  these  negotiations.  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  latest  speech  has  shovvn 
this.  But  what  does  the  other  side  insist 
on?  The  replacement  of  the  elected  lead- 
ers of  South  Vietnam  before  negotiations 
can  even  get  started  in  a  serious  way. 

Last  fall,  at  the  time  of  the  bombing 
halt,  the  other  side  agreed  to  sit  down 
with  representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  and  ourselves  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  and  productively,  yet  now 
they  demand  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  somehow  transform  itself 
before  talks  can  proceed.  Does  this  show 
any  serious  interest  in  negotiating? 
Where  is  the  real  obstacle  to  progress  in 
Paris — Saigon  or  Hanoi?  This  is  the 
question  which  I  think  should  be 
squarely  faced  by  those  who  are  always 
ready  to  criticize  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  yet  curiously  fail  to 
criticize  the  real  obstructionists — the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  and  their 
southern  associates  in  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  I  think  it  is  time  to  place 
the  criticism  where  it  belongs. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  DULLES 

I  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  dec- 
ade ago  with  the  aid  of  comprehensive 
airport  consultant  studies  Federal  au- 
thorities selected  the  Chantilly,  Va.,  site 
for  the  construction  of  the  major  Wash- 
ington area  airport,  later  to  be  named 
Dulles  International  Airport.  In  selecting 
the  location  authorities  were  influenced 
in  great  measure  by  the  then  projected 
U.S.  highway  system.  Unfortunately,  a 
portion  of  the  projected  system  has  not 
come  to  reality.  The  extension  of  Route 
66  to  the  Potomac  River,  joining  a 
bridge  upstream  from  Georgetown,  was 
then  planned. 

The  Dulles  site  was  predicated  on 
what  had  been  planned  as  a  30-minute 
journey  by  U.S.  highway  standards.  The 
proper  development  and  use  of  all  three 
Washington  area  airports  will  not  be 
achieved  until  we  have  the  necessary 
surface  transportation  to  these  facili- 
ties, by  highway,  by  bridge,  and  by  tran- 
sit. The  conversion  of  National  Airport 
to  a  short  haul  facility  resulting  in  the 
increased  use  of  Dulles  and  Friendship, 
will  not  be  achieved  until  the  fields  are 
more  readily  accessible. 

We  must  halt  the  shocking  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money  invested  in  Dulles 
winch  i-esult  from  the  failure  to  fully 
and  properly  utilize  these  facilities. 
Failure  to  pi-operly  utilize  Dulles  Airport 
has  sent  National  Airport  traflBc  to  un- 
lieard  of  volumes  as  the  stream  of  jet 
irafiQc  increases  over  the  city's  cultural 
and  residential  centers. 

The  presently  planned  regional  tran- 
sit authorization  legislation  has  been 
updated  to  provide  for  a  planning  and 
feasibility  study  to  extend  the  transit  to 
Dulles.  May  such  planning  and  the 
pursuant  studies  lead  to  suitable 
application. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  col- 


leagues the  following  editorial  from  the 

Washington   Evening    Star    of    July    8. 

1969: 

Improvement  at   Dtjlles 

It  is  good  that  passenger  traffic  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  increased  by  some  30 
percent  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  In  1968.  But 
this  Isn't  good  enough. 

The  five-month  passenger  total  at  Dulles 
was  832.095.  During  the  same  time  period  at 
National  Airport,  however,  the  total  passen- 
ger count  was  4.1  million.  This  was  a  5.2  per- 
cent increase  at  National,  which  was  dan- 
gerously overcrowded  a  year  ago. 

Both  the  plane-riding  public  and  the  air- 
lines prefer  National,  despite  the  risks,  be- 
cause It  Is  close  to  downtown  Washington. 
But  this  is  no  excuse  for  tolerating  an  In- 
creasingly hazardous  condition  when  the 
splendid  facilities  at  Dulles  are  under-used. 

The  gain  at  Dulles  demonstrates  that  it 
can  be  attractive  to  an  Increasing  number 
of  people,  and  every  effort  should  be  made, 
by  persuasion,  compulsion,  or  both,  to  divert 
more  traffic  to  its  runways.  The  main  hitch, 
of  course.  Is  distance.  It  now  takes  longer  to 
get  to  Dulles  and  back  than  is  the  case  with 
National.  But  this  is  not  an  Insuperable 
problem. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  rapid  transit 
cannot  be  made  to  serve  Dulles,  and  Senator 
Spong  of  Virginia  wants  to  include  $100,000 
in  the  pending  Washington  metropolitan 
rapid  transit  authorization  bill  for  a  plan- 
ning and  feasibility  study  to  this  end.  Sen- 
ator Spong's  idea  is  to  extend  the  rapid 
transit  system  from  its  currently  planned 
terminus  In  Palls  Church  to  the  Interna- 
tional airport,  using  the  median  strip  of 
the  Dulles  access  road.  This  is  the  least  that 
should  be  done — and  done  before  disaster 
strikes  at  National. 


PROTECTION   OF   THE   BLUE   CRAB 

'  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  source  of 
the  greatness  of  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
the  blue  crab.  Maryland  citizens  have 
long  sung  its  praises  in  its  stellar  roles  as 
crab  imperial,  soft  shell  crab,  and  in  the 
incomparable  crab  cake.  We  even  affec- 
tionately call  our  State  Capital  Crab- 
towTi.  But  today  there  is  a  growing  con- 
cern in  Crabtown — the  decline  in  the 
blue  crab  is  a  serious  problem.  In  1965 
the  blue  crab  industry  was  worth  $3,- 
434.000  and  in  1968  $1,392,000.  This  rep- 
resents a  drop  in  crab  poundage  from 
34,692,000  in  1965,  to  9.561,000  in  1968. 
•  AH  1968  figures  are  preliminary.)  Possi- 
bly there  could  be  an  upswing  in  catch, 
but  scientists  do  not  fully  understand 
the  habits  of  the  blue  crab  when  it  is  in 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
allocated  study  funds  to  learn  more  about 
the  reduction  of  the  blue  crab  population. 
I  hope  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  au- 
thorities give  serious  consideration  to 
matching  these  funds  which  can  help  in 
determining  how  the  population  of  the 
valuable  Bay  resource  can  be  increased. 
However,  authorities  are  pretty  much  in 
agreement  that  poaching  the  immature 
crabs — less  than  5  inches  in  spread — 
seriously  reduces  the  potential  crab  pop- 
ulation. 

The  inhabitants  of   the   Chesapeake 


Bay  are  traditionally  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States  in  which  they  reside. 
Therefore,  the  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing the  blue  crab  rests  with  the  States 
involved.  Maryland  State  marine  police 
are  working  hard  to  stop  the  poaching  of 
young  crabs  by  halting  truckers  shipping 
the  young  or  underdeveloped  crabs  to 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis  and  confiscat- 
ing the  undersized  crabs.  I  hope  our 
neighbor  to  the  South  will  actively  fol- 
low Maryland's  example  by  enforcing 
existing  laws  to  stop  the  stealing  of  the 
young  crab.  It  would  be  entirely  inappro- 
priate that  we  in  Congress  would  have 
to  consider  Federal  legislation  to  protect 
the  blue  crab  in  order  that  it  best  fulfill 
its  culinar>'  and  economic  role  in  life. 


A  SALUTE  IN  POETRY  TO  OUR  HON- 
ORED SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 

t  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine,  Jim  Nolan,  of  Sidney,  N.Y.,  re- 
cently wrote  to  me  of  some  of  the  con- 
versations he  has  had  with  young  men 
coming  back  from  duty  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nolan  told  me  he  had  found  the 
sentiments  of  these  men  in  accord  with 
your  ideals  and  mine,  that  the  United 
States  is  needed  in  Vietnam  and  our 
presence  there  has  not  been  in  vain.  He 
said: 

I  have  written  a  poem.  "Soldier's  Lullaby," 
which  I  believe  depicts  the  feelings  of  these 
young  men  fighting  a  war  many  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  home,  so  that  we.  all  of  us. 
might  enjoy  the  freedom  that  other  thou- 
sands have  died  for  over  the  years. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  this  very  eloquent  poem  by  Mr. 
Nolan: 

A  Soldier's  Lullaby 

(By  James  Nolan) 
Up  in  the  sky  so  bright  and  clear 

I  see  my  star  my  guiding  light. 
Over  shattering  guns  that  are  so  near 

I  tell  myself,  we  must  be  right. 
My  Mom  I'm  sure  is  thinking  of  me 

But  how  I  wonder  what  the  rest  do  feel. 
My  foe  across  the  River  Red.  I  do  not  see. 

He  lays  In  wait  with  gun  and  zeal. 
The  day  Is  over  and  night  creeps  in. 

I  choose  my  bed  In  thickets  high. 
The  mud  and  cold  not  that  of  an  Inn. 

My  solitude  tonight  while  bullets  fly. 
A  gun  replaces  the  pillow  I  knew. 

The  blanket  of  dew  so  very  wet 
It  could  be  worse,  we  have  no  snow 

But  why  complain,  we  will  win  this  yet. 
And  Mom  of  Mom's,  my  very  own. 

Tonight  I  ask  your  prayers  for  him. 
The  boy  I'll  fight  and  hear  his  groans: 

A  soldier  like  I.  he  fights  to  win. 
My  Guardian  Angel  I  know  Is  close. 

If  God  decides  he  wants  me  next, 
I  leave  this  message  for  all  to  host. 

I  die  not  In  vain.  Just  read  the  text 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence." 


APPALACHIA  INCLUDES  OZARKIA 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  RANDALL.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 


ported H.R.  4018,  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  on  Tuesday,  July  15.  Because  I 
have  opposed  this  legislation  in  the  past 
and  voted  against  the  authorization,  and 
the  appropriation,  both  in  1965  and  again 
in  1967,  I  concluded  I  should  set  out  for 
the  Record  the  reasons  why  I  withheld 
support  in  those  other  years  and  why  I 
find  the  present  measure  worthy  of 
support. 

In  the  earlier  Appalachia  proposals  I 
was  of  the  belief  that  the  project  under- 
taken had  not  been  carefully  conceived.  I 
saw  the  possibility  of  wasteful  adminis- 
tration. I  was  fearful  there  would  be  an 
inordinately  small  benefit  in  ratio  to  the 
cost.  Part  of  my  objection  against  the 
earlier  Appalachia  bill  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  supported  the  first  war  on 
poverty  only  to  see  it  evolve  into  a  sort 
of  grab  bag  from  those  many  adminis- 
trative people,  to  the  exclusion  of  help 
among  the  disadvantaged  who  should 
have  been  the  recipients. 

I  announced  as  one  of  my  reasons  for 
being  against  Appalachia  in  former  years 
was  the  fact  that  we  in  the  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Oklahoma  Ozarks  really  had 
our  own  Appalachia  with  problems  sim- 
ilar, if  not  identical,  to  those  which 
existed  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Now  I  find  that  H.R.  4018  includes  five 
economic  development  regions  in  addi- 
tion to  Appalachia,  such  as  the  Ozarks 
regional  development  area,  the  New 
England  regional  development  area,  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  regional  develop- 
ment area,  the  Four  Corners  regional 
development  area,  and  the  Coastal  Plains 
regional  development  area. 

There  are  44  Missouri  counties  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion. Three  of  these  counties  are  in  the 
Fourth  Missouri  District  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent.  They  are  Bar- 
ton, Benton,  and  St.  Clair  Counties. 
Moreover,  the  Missouri  Legislature  re- 
cently added  Morgan  County  to  the 
Fourth  Missouri  District  and  this  county 
is  contained  within  the  area  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  longstanding  objections  to 
the  Appalachia  program  has  been  the 
contention  that  this  is  simply  another 
development  program  or  another  over- 
lapping layer  of  assistance.  I  had  rea- 
soned that  there  wsis  basically  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  then  the  poverty 
program,  and  on  top  of  all  that,  Appa- 
lachia. Of  course,  it  has  been  argued 
that  all  these  Federal  programs  were  In 
addition  to  State  assistance  programs. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  bill,  there 
have  been  new  safeguards  written  to  as- 
sure against  overlap  and  duplication 
from  other  programs.  I  have  confidence 
that  the  way  this  bill  is  written  that  such 
programs  as  the  Federal  water  pollution 
program,  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act.  may  have  ap- 
plication in  these  areas,  but  there  will  be 
no  duplication  or  overlap  in  the  effort, 
to  correct  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  America  today,  which  is  rural-urban 
imbalance.  One  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  attract  light  industry  to  lo- 
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cate  in  rural  areas  by  means  of  certain 
incentives.  This  is  to  prevent  further  mi- 
gration of  marginal  farmers  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  big  cities.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  H.R.  4018  will  help  in  this 
effort  because  there  is  a  provision  for 
plantsite  development.  We  are  never  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problems  of  the  big  cities 
alone  unless  we  keep  the  people  in  the 
rural  areas  from  migrating  to  the  big 
cities.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 
create  a  sound  economic  base  in  rural 
areas.  I  thinlc  this  Regional  Development 
Act  will  be  effective  toward  this  objec- 
tive. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  this  act  calls 
for  the  promotion  of  programs  to  attract 
the  investment  of  private  capital  in  re- 
gional districts.  This  device  I  heartily 
applaud  because  it  was  one  of  the  key 
provisions  of  my  H.R.  332  or,  the  rural 
revltalization  bill. 

The  theory  of  the  programs  contained 
in  the  Regional  Commission's  provision 
of  the  bill  is  to  assist  in  self-help  toward 
creating  better  opportunities  for  the 
peopl?-in  the  area.  I  was  delighted  to  ob- 
serve that  the  element  of  welfare  was 
completely  missing  because  matching 
funds  from  local  sources  are  required  be- 
fore the  programs  of  this  act  can  be  im- 
plemented. This  is  the  principal  of  local- 
Federal  partnership  at  its  best. 

During  hearings  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  William  M.  McCandless,  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission  presented  testimony  which  I 
understand  had  been  previously  en- 
dorsed by  the  Honorable  Warren 
Hearnes.  Governor  of  Missouri.  In  out- 
lining the  program  planned  by  the 
Ozarks  Commission  for  the  next  2  years, 
Mr.  McCandless  delineated  these  areas 
of  activities: 

First.  Technical  education,  consisting 
of  training  programs  for  developing  and 
sharpening  occupational  skills. 

Second.  Industrial  and  recreational 
access  roads.  This  is  a  long  range  pro- 
gram, but  one  which  is  vitally  needed 
for  making  industrial  locations  attrac- 
tive to  outside  investors  of  private  cap- 
ital, and  for  bringing  Missouri's  vast 
recreational  facilities  more  conveniently 
to  the  public. 

Third.  Airport  development  and  mod- 
ernization: a  very  worthy  imdertaking 
looking  toward  the  anticipated  expan- 
sion of  private  air  transportation  in  the 
coming  years. 

Fourth.  Industrial  park  and  plant  site 
development.  This,  too,  is  a  forward- 
looking  project  for  gathering  new  in- 
dustry into  southwest  Missouri. 

Fifth.  Hospital  and  health  facilities. 
This  region  requires  an  upgrading  of  its 
medical  facilities  in  order  to  adequately 
care  for  its  present  residences,  and  as  a 
vital  element  in  making  Missouri  more 
attractive  to  potential  employers. 

There  is  no  denying  I  had  such  great 
misgiving  about  the  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  the  first  Appalachia  bill 
that  I  could  not  support  it.  I  also  believed 
that  all  the  taxpayers  of  America  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  special  benefits  for 
one  small  region.  Now  that  there  have 
been  six  regional  development  areas  in- 


cluded as  a  part  of  what  was  once  only 
Appalachia  and  which  new  areas  are 
located  in  the  West,  the  North,  the  Mid- 
west, the  Northeast,  and  the  Southeast 
in  addition  to  the  old  Appalachian  area, 
the  program  is  truly  national  in  its  scope 
and  extent.  The  old  objection  no  longer 
prevails. 

As  this  authorization  is  approved,  I 
know  we  all  hope  ^nd,  yes  pray,  that  it 
may  contribute  on  a  self-help  basis  to- 
ward the  solution  of  what  remains  one 
of  our  greatest  problems — rural-urban 
imbalance.  There  is  not  enough  money 
in  the  Treasury  to  rebuild  our  cities  as 
long  as  the  migration  to  these  great  cities 
continues.  Unless  those  living  in  the  rural 
areas  can  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  the 
rural  areas,  the  problem  of  the  cities  will 
never  be  solved.  That  is  why  I  supported 
the  extension  of  the  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act. 


REPUBLIC  OP  KOREA 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
March  it  was  my  honor  and  pleasure, 
at  your  direction,  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  a  group  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  visited  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  in  response  to  an  invitation 
extended  to  you  by  the  distinguished 
vice  speaker  of  the  Korean  National  As- 
sembly, who  suggested  in  his  invitation 
that  an  exchange  of  views  between  our 
two  legislative  bodies  would  be  beneficial 
to  our  respective  coimtries. 

Our  delegation  was  impressed  with  the 
character  of  the  people  of  Korea.  We 
were  impressed  by  their  courage  and 
their  desire  to  remain  free.  We  were 
impressed  at  the  extent  to  which  that 
determined  country  had  been  able  to 
biuld  an  increasingly  productive  econo- 
my out  of  the  very  ashes  of  war.  Above 
all,  we  were  impressed  with  the  warmth 
of  the  friendship  which  was  displayed 
on  every  turn.  Every  person  whom  we 
met  greeted  us  as  a  friend.  We  were 
so  pleased  that  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly all  party  lines  were  melted  in  the 
friendship  which  that  great  parliamen- 
tary body  showed  to  our  delegation  and, 
what  is  more  important,  through  us,  to 
the  American  people. 

We  were  pleased  by  the  honors  which 
were  bestowed  upon  us  on  every  hand. 
The  faculty  and  the  students  of  the  great 
Seoul  National  University  welcomed  us 
with  a  friendship  that  is  rarely  seen.  We 
were  so  pleased  that  they  desired  to  iden- 
tify us  with  that  magnificent  institution 
whose  scholarship  is  world  renowned. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
leader  of  a  great  friend  and  ally,  opened 
not  only  the  doors  of  the  Blue  House, 
but  his  heart  and  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  us.  For  all  this,  we  were  and 
are  very  grateful. 

At  the  end  of  our  Korean  visit,  our 
group  unanimously  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  similar  delegation  from  the  Ko- 
rean National  Assembly  might  visit  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future.  You, 
Mr.  Speaker,  generously  and  wholeheart- 


edly concurred  with  this  and  issued  an 
invitation  to  Speaker  Hyo  Sang  Rhee  of 
the  Korean  National  Assembly  for  a  dele- 
gation to  visit  us.  To  our  great  pleasure 
the  invitation  was  accepted  and  this  week 
we  have  been  privileged  to  have  visiting 
the  United  States  a  distinguished  dele- 
gation of  members  of  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The  delegation  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  We  were 
happy  also  that  their  visit  to  this  coun- 
try coincided  with  yesterday's  launch  of 
Apollo  11  and  the  delegation  was  able  to 
view  that  magnificent  accomplishment. 

The  bipartisan  Korean  delegation  is 
led  by  a  distinguished  Korean  statesman, 
the  Honorable  Kyung  Soon  Chang.  He 
and  his  delegation,  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  the  National  Assembly,  exem- 
plify and  truly  represent  the  great  Ko- 
rean people. 

Today,  the  last  day  of  the  oflBcial  visit 
of  the  Korean  delegation.  Vice  Speaker 
Chang  delivered  a  major  address  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  invited  guests. 
He  made  a  most  eloquent  statement  on 
the  diflSculties  faced  by  that  courageous 
nation  in  the  light  of  the  consistent 
threat  from  the  Communist  enemy  in 
North  Korea,  and  on  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  that  country.  The  vice 
speaker  proposed  that  the  people  of  our 
two  countries  rededicate  ourselves  to  our 
common  supreme  commitments  that 
have  brought  us  so  far  together.  The 
vice  sF>eaker's  address  was  extremely  well 
received  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Address  of  Hon.  Kyung  Soon  Chang,  Vice 
Speaker,  Korean  National  Assembly. 
Chairman  of  Korean  Parliamentary  Del- 
egation to  the  United  States 
Along  the  turbulent  fronts  across  the 
Pacific,  numerous  sentinels  of  the  FYee 
World  are  valorously  holding  to  their  posi- 
tions with  varying  visions  and  performances, 
yet  the  role  of  Korea  is  unique.  The  people 
of  America  have  in  Korea  a  small  but  most 
dedicated  and  dependable  ally  which  has 
undergone  many  trials  with  them  and.  In 
the  process,  has  become  even  more  tempered 
and  resolved  to  withstand  further  trials  :o- 
gether  and  meet  challenges  together  in  the 
more  uncertain  days  ahead.  Indeed,  with 
the  American  people's  generous  consent, 
Korea  can  pride  Itself  as  a  living  monument 
to  the  selfless  struggle  of  the  pioneers  of 
freedom  and  Justice  and  as  an  undecaying 
milestone  on  the  arduous  road  leading  to 
this  supreme  goal  of  the  age. 

Korea  is  resolved  to  make  itself  a  success 
story  of  the  crusade  committed  to  this  high- 
est cause  of  man  In  which  the  sons  of  our 
two  countries  are  Indlvlsibly  Joined  together. 
The  heartbreak  ridges  running  across  the 
middle  of  Korea  overlooking  two  different 
worlds  and  over  which  many  gallant  sons 
of  our  two  countries  and  many  other  free 
nations  have  shed  their  precious  blood  do 
not  allow  tis  to  desert  them  and  turn  Korea 
into  a  failure  story.  I  know  I'm  not  alone  in 
hoping  that  those  heartbreak  ridges  will 
someday  be  made  the  blessed  hills  that  weld 
north  and  south  together  and  where  hope 
and  reality  are  reunited. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  Korea  is  now 
at  a  take-off  stage  in  many  respects,  but  it 
win  be  many  years  before  It  is  completely 
airborne.  It  is  indeed  at  thla  take-off  stage 
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that  Korea  requires  a  concentrated  and  sub- 
talned  thrust.  If  such  thrust  Is  lacking  at 
the  take-off  stage,  the  consequences  will  be 
more  disastrous  than  at  the  pre-take-ofl 
stage.  We  can  certainly  be  proud  of  the 
impressive  progress  made  in  our  country  In 
the  past  several  years,  but  what  we  prize 
more  than  this  tangible  progress  is  the 
amazing  growth  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  to  develop  the  country  and  meet 
challenges  squarely,  not  shunning  responsi- 
bilities and  not  retreating  an  inch  from  the 
bulwark  the  free  world  built  for  us  and 
with  us  and  counts  on  us  for  Ita  defense. 
I  assure  you  that  these  aspirations  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  us  and  with  us  and  that 
the  dedicated  and  disciplined  leadership  of 
our  country  wlU  not  fall  Its  people  and  the 
people  of  its  trusting  alUes. 

We  do  not  profxjse  to  pray  for  the  auto- 
matic collapse  of  our  enemy.  Our  enemy  is 
not  going  to  falter  so  easily,  nor  Is  it  going 
to  fade  away  on  Its  own.  Our  goal  Is  to 
harden  our  military  bone  and  economic 
muscle  as  much  as  we  can  so  that  the  enemy 
will  not  be  tempted  to  destroy  us.  Our 
enemy  Is  the  most  Inscrutable  monster  that 
has  ever  Inhabited  the  world.  It  is  being 
guided  by  Its  own  superstition  that  requires 
worship  of  tomorrow  at  the  permanent 
cost  of  today,  sacrifice  of  the  people  for  the 
sake  of  people,  destruction  of  many  to  make 
room  for  a  few,  and  which  takes  delight  In 
uprooted  minds  and  proliferation  of  distress. 
This  monster  has  sworn  by  its  own  super- 
Eiiiion  to  fall  upon  us  whenever  it  de- 
cides that  we  are  off  guard. 

We  politicians  tend  to  talk  big  and  loud 
reaardless  of  the  size  of  the  countries  and 
issues  they  represent.  But  I  wish  I  could  talk 
even  louder  in  heralding  the  urgent  reality 
of  realities  faced  by  Korea  which  is  most 
sensitive  to  the  danger  and  which  cannot 
compromise  itself,  hoping  that  anyone  and 
any  ally  on  vacation  might  soon  return.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  end  the  honeymoon  with  a 
false  sense  of  security  and  vain  hope  of 
peace  and  stability.  How  hard  have  we  tried 
to  have  a  sensible  dialogue  in  Geneva,  Paris, 
Panmunjom.  and  many  other  places,  but  how 
often  and  how  ruthlessly  have  we  been 
abused  and  betrayed!  The  rest  of  the  agenda 
demands  of  us  the  display  of  deeds  more 
than  the  trading  of  words. 

It,  m^y  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
the  people  of  America  today  get  two  differ- 
ent messages  from  two  different  placee.  One 
is.  nf  course,  from  the  moon,  and  the  other 
Is  :rom  Korea,  The  message  from  the  moon 
is:  'All  is  calm,  all  Is  p)eace."  But  the  mes- 
sage from  Korea  is:  "All  Is  tense,  all  is  astir." 
Tlio  message  of  Korea  that  I'm  conveying 
to  you  now  is  not  tinged  with  racist  chau- 
vinism, militant  adventurism,  and  profiteer- 
ing opportunism.  Korea  Is  pitted  against  its 
own  race  ruling  out  any  racist  motivation, 
Korea  is  wedded  to  orderly  modernization 
outlawing  any  adventurist  outrages,  and 
Korea  places  Justice  and  true  alliance  before 
amassing  material  wealth  and  comfort. 
Tasks  confronting  Korea  are  bitter  but  sub- 
lime. 

Some  might  regard  Korea,  a  divided  na- 
tion, as  being  less  than  a  nation.  But  it  is,  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  more  than  a  nation, 
bec;uise  it  symbolizes  and  represents  the 
hopes  and  interests  of  all  the  free  nations 
and  because  it  duly  demands  international 
attention  and  exertion  and  as,  above  all. 
Its  own  requirements  and  efforts  are  ex- 
traordinary and  supemational.  Korea  Is  the 
first  serious  test  of  the  age  to  see  if  free 
men  and  free  nations  can  rally  together  in 
the  pavilion  of  the  world  community  and 
march  together  under  the  banner  of  a  cru- 
sade repelling  all  temptations  and  chal- 
lenges. With  this  epochal  test  and  with  this 
supreme  call  before  us,  we  cannot  afford  to 


vacillate  however  severe  the  trials  may  be, 
nor  can  we  fall  Into  self-complacency  how- 
ever rosy  our  tiny  progress  may  appear,  nor 
can  we  defer  however  deeply  we  may  seem  to 
differ. 

Taking  this  opportunity,  I  propose  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  our  common  supreme 
commitments  that  have  brought  us  so  far 
together  and  that  demand  of  us  greater  wis- 
dom, courage,  and  unity  now  and  hereafter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Devine  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  death  of  a  close,  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Edmondson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jarman),  for  today,  on  account  of  oCa- 
cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MizELL),  for  5  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MncvA),  for  10  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mizell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  Ayres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Morse  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mikva)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 


Mr.  Boland  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoNAN. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGCi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  7215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  metals  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Courier 
Service. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  July  16,  1969,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alek- 
sandar  Zambeli: 

H.R.  3172.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Yolanda 
Pulgenclo  Hunter:  and 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
da  Conceicao  Evarlsto. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoui-n. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  21, 1969.  at  12  o'clock. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
conununlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense prociirement  from  small  and  other  busi- 
ness Arms  for  July  1968  to  March  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency,  transmitting  an 
explanation  that  Judge  Roger  Robb  did  not 
participate  In  the  executive  conunlttee 
deliberations  related  In  the  Agency's  execu- 
tive communication  (No.  962)  submitted  to 
the  House  on  July  15,  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  5941  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  payment  of 
nonforelgn  differentials  to  certain  U.S.  citi- 
zens wage  board  employees  serving  In  non- 
foreign  areas  outside  the  continental  United 
Stat£s.and  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlcfe-and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 

H.R.  12906.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  retain  the  effective- 
ness of  materialmen's  and  mechanics'  liens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  12907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  make  crime  protection  Insurance 
available  to  small  business  concerns;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12908.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr,  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  12909  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 

H.R.  12910.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Elemwstary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  In  order  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
urban  and  rural  education  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  12911.  A  bill  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  retirement  of  Justices  and  Judges 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  12912.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R   12913.    A    bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  12914.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By     Mr.     DIGGS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
PHASER,  and  Mr.  Adams)  : 
H.R.  12915.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  12916.  A  bill  to  make  "Lunar  Landing 
Day"  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  12917.  A  blllto  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  employ- 
ers shall  not  be  required  to  bargain  with 
labor  organizations  whose  representative 
status  has  not  been  established  by  a  secret 
ballot  election;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO : 
H.R.  12918.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950);  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
H.R.  12919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  H ANNA: 
H.R.  12920.    A    bill    to    authorize    the    U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to    elementary    and    secondary    schools    and 
other  educational   institutions  for  the  con- 
duct   of   special    educational    programs    and 
activities  concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and 
for  other  related   educational   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 
H.R.  12921.  A  bin  to  improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  in  customs  courts   by  amending 
the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  Judicial 
actions    and    administrative    proceedings    in 
customs  matters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS : 
H.R.  12922.   A   bill    to   restore   the   Golden 
Eagle  program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund   Act;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.   12923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  relation  to  indus- 
trial development  bonds;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  12924.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  program  of  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  for  services  furnished  an  indi- 
vidual by  a  home  maintenance  worker  (in 
such  individual's  home)  as  part  of  a  home 
health  services  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  12925.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12926.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12927.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  intrusion  into 
their  homes  through  the  p>ostal  service  of 
sexually  oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other 
purfxtees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
£ind  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
HS,.  12928.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 


establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsii- 
ertes. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12929.  A  bni  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  of  developing 
and  maintaining  a  rational  relationship  be- 
tween building  code  requirements  and  build- 
ing technology  in  the  United  States,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute 
of  Building  Sciences  which  can  establish 
standards  and  make  definitive  technical 
findings  available  to  aU  sectors  of  industry 
and  government;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  12930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  quali- 
fications for  appointment  as  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration chaplain;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  12932,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  12933.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  to  apply  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances   of    a    missing   member   of    an   armed 
force  to  the  purchase  of  U.S.  savings  bonds 
and    saving    notes    under    certain    circum- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  12934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
such  act  through  fiscal  year  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   RUPPE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EscH)  : 
H.R.  12935.  A  bUl  to  establish  in  the  Slate 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bears  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purpose,s;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H  R.  12936.  A  bill  to  continue  certain  rules 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  \  aca- 
tlon  pay;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  12937.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  PuRCELL,  Mr.  Tiebnan,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  WHrrE,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  Meskill,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
H.R.  12938.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population  in  the  year  1975  and  every 
10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  12939.  A  bill  to  strengthen  volunt.ary 
agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  12940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  retain  the  effective- 
ness of  materialmen's,  mechanics',  and  ar- 
tisans' liens;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


By  Mr  BROOMFIELD : 
H.R.  12941.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of  4,180.000  pounds  of  cadmium  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HS,.  12942.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Federal 
employee  pay  comparability  system,  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commis- 
sion and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  12943.  A   bin   to   amend   section  3   of 
the  act  of  November  2,  1966,  to  extend  for  3 
vears  the  authority  to  make  appropriations 
to  carry  out  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H,R,  12944.  A    bill    to    provide    emergency 
salary  adjustments  for  certain  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service  to  offset  the  increase 
in  the  cost-of-living  index;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civ-ll  Service. 

By  Mr,  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R,  12945,  A  bin  to  improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working 
m  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr,  MOORHEAD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
.'Vdams,   Mr.  Addabbo.   Mr,   Bingham, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Button,  Mr,  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Farb- 
stein,    Mr.    Fraser.    Mr.   FVlton    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Hech- 
LER  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Leg- 
cett) : 
H.R.  12946.  A  bUl   to  amend   the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  aid 
In  developing  and  maintaining  a  more  ra- 
tional relationship  between  building  code  re- 
quirements and  building  technology  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
residential  housing,  through  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    National    Institute    of   Building 
Sciences  which  can  establish  standards  and 
make  definitive  technical  findings  available 
to  all  sectors  of  the  economy;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LowENSTEiN,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
MncvA,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
QuiE,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Tun- 
net,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  ; 
H.R.  12947.  A  bin   to  amend   the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  aid  in 
developing  and  maintaining  a  more  rational 
relationship  between  building  code  require- 
ments and  building  technology  in  the  United 
States,   particularly   as   they   relate   to   resi- 
dential housing,  through  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 
which  can  establish  standards  and  make  de- 
finitive technical  findings  available  to  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr    MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr  Ashley.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr,  Button,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,   Mr.   Hatha- 
way,   Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Lowenstein, 
Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Saylor.  Mr.  TiERNAN,  and  Mr.  Tun- 
ney)  : 
H  R.  12948.  A    bill    to    provide    the    ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  with  authority  to  assist  in 
relieving  airport  congestion;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  12949.  A   bill   to   expedite   delivery  of 
special  delivery  mail,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  12950.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Federal 
employee  pay  comparability  system,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commission 
and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    PHILBIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Donohue.  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts,    and    Mr.    Burke    of 
Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  12951.  A  bUl  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish   a   Federal   Employee   Salary   Com- 
mission   and    a    Board    of    Arbitration,    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  12952.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to  provide  that  the 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  shall  not  be  allowed 
In  the  case  of  taxes  paid  in  any  form  to  a 
foreign  country  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  12953.  A   bill   to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  vocational 
education  opportunity  grants;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  12954    A  bill  to  require  that  accurate 
data  be  used  as  the  basis  for  congressional 
redistricting    until    the   results   of   the    1970 
census  are  available,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12955.  A  bill  to  provide  for  special  pro- 
grams for  children  with  learning  disabilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  12956.  A   bill   to   amend  section  8  of 
the    Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act 
as  it  relates  to  the  reallotment  of  construc- 
tion   grant    funds;    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   SPRINGER    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  12957.  A    bill    to   provide   for   the   ex- 
pansion   and    Improvement   of    the   Nation's 
airport  and  airway  system,  for  the  imposition 
of  airport  and  airway  user  charges,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.J.  Res.  818.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;    to  the   Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  819.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  820.  Joint  resolution   designating 
Monday,  the  21st  of  July  1969.  a  legal  pubUc 
hoUday  in  commemoration  of  Apwllo  11;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.J.  Res.  821.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of   the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  CtHnmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  822.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.J.  Res.  823.  Joint     resolution     proposing 

an   amendment  to  the  Constitution   of   the 

United  States  to  provide  for  revenue  sharing 

with  the  several  States  and  their  political 


subdivisions;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.  Res.  484.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  banning  the 
first  use  of  gas  and  bacteriological  warfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.  Res.  485.  Resolution  authorizing  reprint- 
ing of  "Centralization  of  Federal  Science  Ac- 
tivities; to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

242.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  request- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
purchase  ships  built  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

243.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  shoe  industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HEBERT : 

H.R.  12958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Central 
Gulf  Steamship  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

H.R.  li2959.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Jara  Haase;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  12960.  A  bill  to  validate  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by   the  Southern  Pacific  Co.;   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

H.R.  12961.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Veltrl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  12962.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maureen 
O'Leary  Pimpare;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX : 

H.R.  12963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Naveed  A.  Sadiqul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Res.  486.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  12885, 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonl  de 
Januszkowski  and  Maurice  Lemee."  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
in  accordance  with  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

179.  By  Mr.  PHILBIN:  Memorial  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  city  of  Newton,  M.\ss., 
calling  for  the  otiservance  of  January  15  .io  a 
national  holiday  In  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

180.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Commission,  Miami.  Fla.,  relative  to  the  antl- 
ballistic-mlsslle  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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July  17,  1969 


BIBLE    SAVES    SOLDIER'S    LIFE    IN 

VIETNAM 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  often  overlook  the  fact  that  our  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  need  more  than  the 
regular  issue  of  equipment,  clothing, 
food,  and  ammunition. 

There  is  a  spiritual  need  that  cannot 
be  fulfilled  with  militai-y  appropriations 
measures.  This  point  was  made  clearly 
and  concisely  in  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
in  Vietnam  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
E>onaldsonville,  Ga..  News. 

The  soldier  owes  his  life  to  Itis  faith 
in  God.  In  sharing  his  letter  with  read- 
ers 0/  the  Record.  I  ask.  How  can  we  turn 
aside -bis  simple  but  eloquent  request: 
"Please  America,  please  pray  for  us"? 

Soldier  Says  Bibles,  Prayers  Needed  in 
Combat 

(Note. — Let  us  pray  fervently  that  God  In 
His  wisdom,  will  bring  us  and  the  world  to 
find  peace  and  an  end  to  this  fearsome  strife. 

0  God  help  us!) 

(Letter  received  by  Soldier's  sister,  Mrs. 
Pearle  Panish.  Rt.  6,  Covington,  Ga.,  who  has 
so  graciously  shared  It.  (Reprinted  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  readers.) ) 

"Dear  Sis:" 

"I  don't  know  where  to  start  first.  So  many 
things  have  happened  since  I  last  wrote  you. 
Well,  to  begin  with  I  have  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  a  way  so  amazing 

1  am  still  in  a  daze.  You  remember  I  told 
you  I  was  going  over  armed  with  the  Bible 
too.  That  Bible  Is  the  reason  I  am  still  here 
and  able  to  write  this  letter  to  all  America. 
Here  is  the  story: 

"My  buddy  and  I  were  sent  out  on  duty 
with  our  equipment  In  the  work  I  told  you 
before  was  our  Job.  We  had  Just  received 
Information— the  most  Important  for  weeks. 
But  we  were  discovered  by  the  enemy. 

"I  gave  my  buddy  the  information  we  had 
collected,  told  him  to  beat  It  and  prepared 
myself  to  face  the  enemy.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  been  face-to-face  with  the  neces- 
sity of  pointing  my  gun  at  a  man  to  shoot 
the  life  from  his  body.  I  thought  fast,  then 
I  said  'Lord,  it's  Your  responsibility  now.'  As 
I  reached  for  my  carbine  a  shot  from  one 
of  them  struck  me  in  the  breast  and  blasted 
me  down.  But  my  buddy  h£id  not  obeyed  my 
order.  He  had  not  gone.  Thinking  I  was  dead, 
he  turned  for  me,  grabbed  my  carbine  as  well 
as  his  own,  stood  astride  my  body,  and 
blasted  away  with  both  guns.  He  was  hit 
too — his  knees  with  three  bullet  wounds.  But 
when  he  finished  there  were  not  any  of  the 
enemy  left. 

"He  was  amazed  when  I  rolled  and  tried 
to  get  up.  The  force  of  the  bullet  had  only 
stunned  me.  Dazedly  I  wondered  why.  I 
pulled  that  little  Bible  out  of  my  pocket  and 
in  utter  muteness  looked  at  the  ugly  hole 
In  the  cover.  It  had  ripped  through  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  through  Samuel, 
Kings  and  kept  going.  Where  do  you  think  It 
stopped?  In  the  middle  of  Psalms  91,  point- 
ing like  a  finger  at  this  verse — "A  thousand 
shall  fall  at  thy  side  and  ten  thousand  at 
thy  right  hand,  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh 
thee."  Sis,  when  I  read  that  verse,  it  raised 
me  off  the  ground.  I  did  not  know  there  was 
such  a  verse  In  the  Bible.  I'd  been  reading 
most  In  the  New  Testament.  In  utter  humil- 
ity I  said,  "Thank  you,  precious  God.'  " 


(This  soldier  goes  on  to  relate  In  his  letter 
to  his  sister,  that  when  he  got  his  buddy  back 
to  the  post,  his  buddy  called  him  over  to  say, 
"This  convinces  me.  I  want  to  get  right  with 
God."  He  wouldn't  even  let  them  tend  his 
wounds,  saying,  "Nothing  matters  now  but 
this." 

"Falling  on  his  knees  with  the  three 
wounds  he  prayed  until  his  body  became 
almost  numb.  But  he  wouldn't  give  up.  And 
when  he  knew  the  Lord  had  heard  his  cry, 
and  had  come  Into  his  heart  and  saved  him 
he  ran  outside  and  shouted  to  the  whole 
camp. 

Continues  this  soldier's  letter,  "since  that 
time  I  have  talked  with  the  boys,  held  meet- 
ings, and  prayed  with  them. 

"Twenty-five  of  the  men  have  come  out 
for  God.  God  has  even  reached  my  general. 

"I-  tell  you.  Sis,  prayer  Is  going  to  win  this 
war.  Not  guns  alone,  fervent  agonizing 
prayer. 

"Pray  Sis,  pray  as  you  have  never  prayed 
before.  Tell  everyone  to  pray.  Tell  all  Amer- 
icans to  go  on  their  knees. 

"Until  nations  and  people  have  paid  In 
blood  and  tears  for  thrusting  God  out  of 
their  hearts,  out  of  their  homes,  nations  and 
lands  this  war  will  not  end. 

"Tell  them  to  send  Bibles  and  more  Bibles. 
A  Bible  will  give  a  soldier  the  confidence  that 
God  Is  with  him.  Try  to  get  this  letter  on 
the  air.  in  the  papers  in  anything  that  is 
printed.  Make  copies  of  it.  Send  it  from 
coast  to  coast.  Tell  them  the  Army  wants 
prayer — and  Bibles. 

"Please  America,  Please,  Pray  for  us." 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AMERICAN 
LEGION'S  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Silvio  O.  Conte  and  I  had  the 
privilege  last  week  of  addressing  the 
final  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
American  Legion's  annual  convention  in 
my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Cel- 
ebrating the  Legion's  50th  anniversary, 
the  convention  took  as  its  theme  "Fifty 
Years  of  100  Percent  Americanism."  It  is 
i-efreshing — indeed,  almost  startling — to 
find  an  organization  pledged  to  its  Na- 
tion's highest  ideals  in  this  era  of  often 
heedless  dissent  and  demonstration. 

The  Legion,  wholly  devoted  to  what  it 
considers  this  country's  best  interests, 
has  taken  political  stands  that  have 
stirred  spirited  controversy  over  the  past 
few  decades.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  good 
sign.  It  means  the  Legion  is  actively  tak- 
ing part  in  the  national  debate  over  U.S. 
goals,  stating  its  position  plainly  and  ex- 
plicitly instead  of  timidly  evading  the 
issues.  The  vague  and  muddled  political 
"stands"  that  many  organizations  issue 
are  designed  to  please  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  people — and,  as  a  result, 
contribute  virtually  nothing  to  the  dia- 
log on  national  problems.  The  Legion's 
stands  do  not  even  approach  this 
category.  Frank,  honest  straightforward, 
the  Legion's  positions  help  stimulate  the 
kind  of  debate  this  coimtry  needs  to  un- 
ravel the  host  of  knotty  problems  it  faces. 


The  Massachusetts  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  is  among  the  best  in 
the  country.  Its  convention — held  in 
Springfield's  giant  municipal  audi- 
torium— reflected  this  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence. Brisk  electioneering  for  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  department  oflSces  and  spirited 
debate  over  resolutions  showed  that  Bay 
State  Legionnaires  are  concerned — genu- 
inely concerned — about  their  Nation's 
problems  and  the  Legion's  role  in  help- 
ing to  resolve  them.  James  H.  Denver  of 
Springfield,  chairman  of  the  convention, 
could  not  have  been  more  accurate  in 
terming  the  convention  a  "huge  success." 

The  convention  elected  William  J. 
Watts,  of  East  Longmeadow,  past  Hamp- 
den County  American  Legion  com- 
mander, as  its  new  State  commander.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
Mr.  Watts  every  success  in  his  new  post. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  newspaper  arti- 
cles published  by  the  Springfield  Union 
and  the  Springfield  Republican  on  the 
convention : 

Legion'  Ends  Conclave 

"For  the  true  Legionnaire  there  cm  be 
only  one  ultimate  goal — and  that  is  '.he 
swift  coming  of  the  day  when  there  v.-i;l  be 
no    veterans    because    there    are   no    wars." 

500  DELEGATES 

This  concluded  a  major  address  by  US. 
Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  R-Pittsfield.  He  and 
U.S.  Rep.  Edwin  P.  Boland,  D-Springfield, 
were  key  speakers  at  the  final  day  Saturday 
at  the  51st  anniversary  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  American  Legion  at  Spring- 
field's Municipal  Auditorium. 

An  estimated  500  delegates  were  on  hand 
for  the  morning  session  to  hear  the  two  con- 
gressmen. 

The  afternoon  parade  down  Main  Street 
was  ixetponed,  then  cancelled  because  of 
heavy  rains. 

Before  adjourning,  the  convention  in- 
stalled William  J.  Watts.  46,  of  East  Lung- 
meadow,  as  its  commander  and  Charles  L. 
Muskes  of  Springfield  was  sworn  in  as  ttate 
historian. 

Frank  Nietupski  of  Ludlow  was  Installed 
as  national  delegate-at-large. 

NEXT    IN    HYANNIS 

Also  the  convention  voted  to  met  next 
year  from  June   11   through   13  in  Hyannis. 

James  H.  Denver  of  Springfield,  conven- 
tion chairman,  termed  the  gathering  a  "huge 
success"  and  said  that  while  the  convention 
officially  ended  Saturday  afternoon,  it  is 
expected  that  many  delegates  will  rem-un 
until  Sunday  before  going  home. 

Miss  Mary  Barletta  of  SomerviUe.  presi- 
dent of  the  state  Legion  Auxiliary  also  .-poke 
to  the  morning  meeting,  bringing  her  or- 
ganization's appreciation  for  past  favors 
during  the  year  and  best  wishes  to  the  newly 
elected  officers. 

ESTIMATED    SCO    DELEGATES 

Miss  Barletta  served  14  years  with  the 
Army  Nurses  Corps  In  World  War  II  and  !s 
the  first  Disabled  Veteran  to  be  president  of 
the  auxiliary,  ofBclals  said. 

An  estimated  500  delegates  were  on  hand 
to  hear  Conte  and  Boland  at  the  morning 
session. 

Conte  said:  "In  1919  a  group  of  veterans 
who  had  Just  fought  what  was  then  known 
as  'the  war  to  end  all  wars'  got  together  and 
determined  that  this  nation  should  not  be 
allowed  to  forget  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
American  fighting  man  in  behalf  of  his 
country. 
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"Fifty  years  and  three  wars  later  we  are 
here  today  to  attest  to  the  fact  that  America 
has  not  forgotten  thoee  men  and  their 
sacrifice. 

cms   LEGION    ROLE 

"The  country  has  not  forgotten  because 
the  American  Legion  has  not  let  It  forget. 

"I  only  wish  that  the  success  of  the  Le- 
gion could  have  been  matched  by  the  coun- 
try Itself  In  Its  efforts  toward  peace  on  earth. 

"But  as  we  know,  little  more  than  20  years 
after  the  Legion  was  founded,  the  United 
States  was  again  embedded  In  war  .  .  . 
bloodier  than  America's  Involvement  In 
World  War  I,  but  still  a  war  popularly  sup- 
ported across  the  land. 

"America  emerged  from  World  War  II  as 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  and  five 
years  later  was  at  war  again  in  Korea. 

PRAISED    FIGHTING    MEN 

"Today  as  we  gather  here  young  American 
boys  are  still  getting  the  call  to  combat  and, 
despite  well-publicized  cases  of  those  who 
balk,  thousands  are  doing  their  duty  every 
day." 

Conte  praised  the  fighting  men  and  the 
36.000  who  were  killed  in  Vietnam,  and  then 
said: 

"But  my  friends,  in  the  America  of  1969 
war  has  finally  been  unmasked.  Our  country, 
I  believe  has  always  hated  war.  But  It  has 
taken  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  to  bring  this 
hate  to  the  fore. 

QUOTES    EISENHOWER 

"The  lesson,  unfortunately,  Is  too  long 
taught  and  too  quickly  forgotten.  But  one 
who  did  not  forget  was  the  late,  great  soldier 
and  President,  Dwight  David  Elsenhower.  He 
stated   the  case  best  when  he  said: 

"  'I  hate  war  as  only  a  soldier  who  has 
lived  It  can,  only  as  one  who  has  seen  its 
brutality,  its  futility,  its  stupidity.' 

■'hs  we  here  gather  today  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  overseeing  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  American  veteran,  let  us  not 
forget  that  important  message  from  one  who 
was  perhaps   our  greatest  soldier. 

"But  also  let  us  always  remember  that 
throughout  our  long  and  troubled  history 
there  has  been  one  constant  factor — the 
bravery  and  dedication  of  the  American 
fighting  man." 

ONE   ULTIMATE    GOAL 

Conte  concluded  by  saying  that  for  the 
"true  legionnaire"  there  can  only  be  one 
ultimate  goal  and  that's  the  swift  coming 
of  the  day  when  there  are  no  veterans  be- 
cause there  are  no  wars. 

Boland.  speaking  on  his  concern  for  the 
arms  race  between  major  nations  and  the 
U.S..  made  a  two-part  proposal: 

The  first  part  is  that  without  waiting  for 
anyone  else,  we  Immediately  stop  all  flight 
tests  of  our' MIR Vs  (Multiple  Independently 
Targetable  Reentry  Vehicles ) . 

"The  second  part  Is  that  we  resume  MIRV 
testing  anytime  the  Soviets  do  so. 

SEES    NO    RISK 

'  Nly  proposal  would  entail  no  risk  to  our 
national  security — no  risk  whatsoever — for 
these  reasons: 

■  We  are  substantially  ahead  of  the  Soviets 
in  MIRV  technology. 

•  We  can  monitor  their  flight  tests — as  they 
can  monitor  ours.  If  they  resume  tests,  we 
will  know. 

"We  can  maintain  our  readiness  to  restmie 
testing  as  we  must  assume  the  Soviets  would 
also  do.  Obviously  this  is  not  unilateral  dis- 
armament or  anything  even  remotely  ap- 
proaching It. 

ASKS    ARMS    CONTROL 

The  only  path  to  national  security  In 
the  nuclear  age  lies  in  arms  control,  not  In 
arms  proliferation. 

The  plateau  on  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  now  stand  Is  one  that 
may  be  uniquely  suited  to  a  mutual  halt. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  have  not  many  months,  i)erhsp)s  not 
many  weeks,  before  it  may  be  too  late.  If  we 
wait  for  a  mutual  agreement  to  limit  MIRV 
testing  and  deployment  the  chances  are  we 
shall  be  too  late. 

"Under  this  proposal,  we  would  seize  the 
Initiative.  We  would  do  something  while 
there  still  is  time.  We  would  not  Just  dither 
about  doing  nothing  until  the  deadline  for 
action  has  passed. 

"We  must  seize  this  opportunity  to  take 
the  initiative.  The  future  of  our  nation  .  .  . 
the  future  of  the  world  .  .  .  may  hinge  on 
It,"  Boland  said. 

CONGRATULATES    LEGION 

The  U.S.  Representative  noted  that  this  Is 
a  milestone  year  In  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  congratulated  them  on  their 
golden  anniversary  theme.  "50  years  of  100 
per  cent  Americanism." 

Boland  said  It  was  refreshing  and  even 
startling  in  this  era  of  dissent  and  dem- 
onstration to  talk  to  a  group  of  men  pledged 
to  the  security  of  the  country  .  .  . 

Actual  deployment  of  MIRVed  missiles 
by  Russia  and  the  U.S.  which  would  cost 
"many  additional  billions  over  the  next  few 
years"  would  bring  us  to  a  point  of  no  greater 
security  than  exists  today,  Boland  said. 

"The  gravest  threat  of  MIRV,  however,  Is 
to  the  concept  of  deterrence.  For  such  weap- 
ons point  to  the  possibility  of  destroying 
so  many  of  the  other  side's  offensive  missiles 
before  they  could  be  fired  that  a  'first  strike' 
would  no  longer  be  so  plainly  suicidal,''  he 
said. 

"IS  so  worrisome" 

Boland  added  that  it  is  the  development  of 
such  a  first  strike  capability  that  is  so  wor- 
risome to  all  who  have  looked  closely  at  the 
strategic  weapons  problem. 

"In  deed.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has 
based  the  administration's  case  for  building 
the  safeguard  antiballlstic  missile  system 
on  the  contention  that  the  Soviets  are:  'go- 
ing for  a  first-strike  capability'  by  adding 
MIRVs  to  their  largest  missiles. 

"All  of  this  would  appear  to  be  beyond 
the  natural  control  of  man  were  It  not  for 
two  facts : 

"First,  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  has  fully  developed  MIRVs. 

"Second,  both  nations  are  preparing  to 
enter  bilateral  negotiations  for  a  strategic 
arms  limitation  treaty." 

Boland  said  that  taken  together,  these 
facts  offer  a  real  if  fleeting  opportunity  to 
stay  the  mad  momentum  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments. 

resolution  introduced 

"I  and  other  members  have  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  a  resolution  calling  for  a  mora- 
torium on  MIRV  testing  by  the  United  States. 

"I  believe  that  President  Nixon  should 
suspend  flight  tests  of  MIRVs  for  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  does  the  same,"  Boland 
said. 

Because  of  independent  surveillance  sys- 
tems, both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  can  count  the 
other's  offensive  missiles  and  estimate  with 
some  assurance  the  damage  they  might  do. 

"The  only  real  hop>e  of  avoiding  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  warheads  by  both  sides  Is 
to  ban  the  testing  of  MIRVs  before  they  have 
been  fully  developed,"  he  said. 


Legionnaires  Elect  Watts  State  Head — 

Victory  Won  by  37  Votes 

(By  Carl  Winters) 

William  J.  Watts.  46,  of  .^^ASt  Longmeadow, 
past  Hampton  County  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  Friday  night  was  elected 
commander  of  the  Massachusetts  American 
Legion  following  at  least  three  ballot  re- 
counts in  Municipal  Auditorium. 

ENG  PLACES   SECOND 

Watts,  an  employe  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  Co.  also  former  head  of  American 
I^ost  293  in  East  Longmeadow,  squeaked  to 
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victory  by  a  37-vote  margin  over  his  nearest 
opponent. 

Watts  garnered  a  total  450  votes  to  413  for 
Robert  L.  Eng.  44,  of  Qulncy  and  154  for 
George  Jeffers,  42,  of  Granby,  former  com- 
mander of  Hampshire-Franklin  Legion  Dis- 
trict 2  and  an  unsuccessful  contender  for 
the  top  state  post  at  the  Legion  convention 
two  years  ago  In  Chlcopee. 

Only  two  other  Greater  Springfield  resi- 
dents figured  in  election  proceedings  that 
wrapped  up  the  second  day  of  the  Legion's 
50th  anniversary  three  day  convention  In 
Springfield. 

MUSKES    IS    historian 

Charles  L.  Muskes  of  Springfield,  also  a 
past  Hampden  County  commander  and  past 
commander  of  American  Legion  Post  430 
here,  was  elected  without  opjxjsltlon  to  the 
post  of  state  historian. 

Prank  Nietupiskl  of  Ludlow,  another  past 
Hamjxlen  Oovmty  commander  and  a  member 
of  American  Legion  Post  286  In  WUbraham, 
came  out  sixth  in  a  six-way  race  for  five  po- 
sitions as  national  delegate-at-large. 

Tense  electioneering  occupied  legionnaires 
from  5  to  9  while  balloting  was  conducted  in 
the  auditorium.  Throngs  of  anxious  candi- 
dates and  their  supporters  crowded  audi- 
torium steps  and  made  their  pitch  as  antique 
fire  trucks  with  walling  sirens  and  campaign 
banners  zipped  by  in  Court  Street. 

Convention  officials  said  a  total  of  1037 
ballots  were  cast  out  of  2558  eligible  con- 
vention delegates. 

Major  afternoon  proceedings  saw  the  pas- 
sage after  heated  debate  of  a  35-cent  in- 
crease in  annual  per  capita  dues  to  the  state 
Legion,  boosting  the  rate  from  $3.10  to  83  45. 

Convention  delegates  also  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  ranging  from  a  call  for  the 
retention  of  the  ROTC  regardless  of  militant 
pacifist  actions  on  college  campuses;  opposi- 
tion to  any  change  In  Civil  Service  veterans 
preference;  and  the  24-hour  display  of  the 
American  and  the  state  fiag  on  all  state  and 
mimlclpal  buildings  and  American  Legion 
p>06ts  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  fiags  to  be 
illtmilnated  by  UghUng  from  dusk  to  dawn. 

Resolutions  to  be  forwarded  to  the  na- 
tional Legion  conclave  opening  Aug,  18  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  include  a  call  for  greater  fed- 
eral veterans  services  to  meet  needs  of  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans:  opposition  to  the 
planned  federal  change  In  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day  on  the  Monday  before  Nov.  11  In- 
stead of  on  Nov.  11:  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional veterans  cemetery  in  New  England, 
preferably  In  Massachusetts;  and  federal  use 
of  funds  now  in  GI  insurance  programs  to 
lower  the  rate  on  GI  mortgages. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  In  the  auditorium 
following  announcement  of  voting  results. 
Watts  pledged  to  utilize  his  state  post  to  In- 
sure continuation  of  programs  aimed  at 
benefitting  veterans  and  to  back  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  convention.  He  also  said 
he  would  press  for  Legion  programs  aimed 
at  Increasing  membership  strength. 

FAVORS      withdrawal 

In  earlier  statements  before  balloting. 
Watts  advocated  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  Involvement,  but  on  a 
graduated  basis. 

"I  don't  think  we'll  lose  face  if  we  pull  out 
gradually,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  have  to  watch 
out  for  the  welfare  of  the  fighting  men,  but  I 
think  a  gradual  pullout  as  more  beneficial 
than  a  total  withdrawal  all  at  once." 

Convention  officials  estimated  that  close 
to  the  expected  5000  legionnaires  were  in 
Springfield  Friday  night  and  "the  fun  will 
really  begin  now  that  the  business  sessions 
are  over." 

FIRETRUCK    ARMADA 

Fireworks,  colorfully  costumed  young  wom- 
en campaigning  for  state  candidates,  cam- 
paign posters  everywhere  and  the  armada  of 
siren-sounding  antique  fire  apparatus  gave 
Court  Square  a  carnival  atmosphere  through 
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the  afternoon  proceedings  and  nighttime  bal- 
loting. 

Conventioneers  in  their  resolutions  also 
called  for  the  legalization  of  beano  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  asked  enactment  of  legislation 
preventing  the  issuance  of  special  permits 
for  store  operations  on  "Sunday"  holidays  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  perishable  commodities  or 
extreme  personal  emergency. 

The  convention  delegates  also  propweed 
that  the  American  Legion  include  the  words 
"For  God  and  country"  on  all  Its  stationery; 
Increase  Its  current  schedule  of  one  $500  col- 
lege scholarship  and  four  $100  scholarships 
awarded  annually  In  the  state;  and  develop  a 
broader  range  of  public  relations  programs 
providing  awards,  citations  and  incentives 
to  citizens. 

INSTALL      OFFICERS 

Installation  of  officers  is  scheduled  to  oegin 
with  proceedings  at  9  this  morning  In  the 
auditorium  and  the  conclave  will  officially  be 
capped  with  a  parade  In  Main  Street  start- 
ing at  1. 

Featured  contingents  will  Include  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  antique  autos  and  fire 
trucks  and  marching  and  drill  teams  Trom 
Legion  posts  throughout  New  England.  Pa- 
rade.units  will  form  up  at  Locust  Street  and 
marol^to  Liberty  Street. 


CONSIDER   CUMBERLAND'S 
CONTRIBUTION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cumber- 
land College  is  located  in  Williamsburg, 
Ky.,  in  my  district,  and  I  wish  to  express 
commendation  for  the  work  done  by  that 
institution  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Appalachia. 

Cumberland's  mission,  since  its  found- 
ing in  1889,  has  been  to  serve  the  moun- 
tain area  in  which  it  is  located.  It  en- 
rolls more  "strictly  Appalachian"  stu- 
dents than  any  other  private  or  denomi- 
national college  in  the  Nation.  About 
1,250  of  its  1,700  students  originate  in 
these  hiUs  within  a  100-mile  radius  of 
the  college.  A  very  high  percentage  of 
its  graduates  return  to  the  hills  as  teach- 
ers with  the  lateral  effect  that  more  than 
100.000  Appalachian  grade  and  high 
school  students  are  taught  each  school 
day  by  Cumberland  alumni. 

More  than  52  percent  of  the  students 
at  Cumberland  receive  some  degree  of 
financial  assistance.  The  avei-age  family 
income  in  this  area  is  only  30  percent  of 
that  of  the  Nation  taken  as  a  whole. 
Statistics  reveal  that  50  percent  of  the 
college  students  nationwide  come  from 
homes  with  family  incomes  in  the  upper 
25-percent  income  level.  By  contrast,  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  students  at  Cum- 
berland come  from  the  socioeconomic 
environment  where  family  incomes  are 
in  the  lower  25-percent  income  level. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
an  article  taken  from  the  current  alum- 
ni publication: 

GRADUATES    RETURN    TO    APPALACHIAN    AREA 

It  will  be  noted  that  Cumberland  College 
graduates  return  In  large  numbers  to  the 
geographical  area  from  which  they  come, 
namely  the  Appalachian  sections  of  Ken- 
tucky and  East  Tennessee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  Is  a  large  concentration  in  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  Area,  including  North- 
ern Kentucky,  since  Southern  Ohio  and 
Northern  Kentucky  school  superintendents 
make  a  strong  effort  to  get  Cumberland 
graduates  as  teachers. 

Recognizing  that  education  affords  the 
best  and  only  permanent  solution  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  area,  Cum- 
berland seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sec- 
tion through  the  provision  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Located  in  and  serving  an  area  in  which 
the  per  capita  Income  Is  70  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
college  has  as  Its  main  objective  the  help- 
ing of  the  people  in  the  section  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

CUMBERLAND'S  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

A  Statistical  survey  of  the  fall  enrollment 
at  Cumberland  College  reveals  the  unique 
service  that  Cumberland  College  renders  to 
the  mountain  region  surrounding  the  col- 
lege. 

From  the  trl-county  area,  composed  of 
Whitley,  Laurel,  and  Knox,  statistics  show 
that  467  students  from  these  three  coun- 
ties are  enrolled  at  Cumberland.  Whitley 
County  has  295  students  at  Cumberland; 
Laurel,  97;  and  Knox,  75. 

Five  other  mountain  counties  have  a  to- 
tal enrollment  of  409  at  Cumberland.  These 
are  Harlan,  Bell,  Clay,  McCreary,  and  Les- 
lie. Prom  Harlan  County,  109  students  are 
enrolled;  from  Bell.  107;  Clay.  83;  McCreary, 
65;  and  from  Leslie,  45. 

An  addltonal  150  students  from  the  moun- 
tain region  of  Kentucky  are  attending  Cum- 
berland this  fall. 

Over  200  students  from  the  Appalachian 
sections  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  enrolled  at  Cumberland  this  fall, 
making  a  total  of  around  1,250  Appalachian 
students  In  attendance  at  the  Williamsburg 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

Ctmaberland  College,  which  was  founded  in 
1889  as  Williamsburg  Institute,  has  always 
had  as  Its  primary  purpose  the  serving  of 
the  Appalachian  student. 

According  to  President  J.  M.  Boswell,  the 
college  enrolls  more  Appalachian  students 
than  any  other  denominational  college  In 
the  nation  with  most  of  these  coming  from 
Kentucky. 

Richard  Brashear,  student  aid  officer  at 
Cumberland,  has  revealed  that  the  student 
aid  budget  at  the  college  for  1968-69  will  ap- 
proximate $650,000,  with  around  $575,000  of 
this  amount  going  to  assist  mountain  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Brashear  says  275  mountain  students 
are  given  total  aid  and  an  additional  500  are 
given  varying  amounts  of  financial  assistance 
ranging  from  complete  aid  to  scholarships  as 
low  as  $90  per  year. 

President  Boswell  says  that  as  far  as  he 
knows,  the  cost  to  the  student  at  Cumber- 
land is  the  lowest  of  that  of  any  of  the 
denominational  senior  accredited  colleges  in 
the  nation. 

With  a  teaching  faculty  of  more  than  100, 
a  number  of  whom  are  now  on  leave  working 
on  their  doctorates,  Cumberland  has  several 
programs  involving  college  students  and 
staff  which  are  for  the  improvement  of  the 
general  educational  and  economic  situation 
which  prevails  in  the  mountains. 

CUMBERLAND'S    SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

In  keeping  with  Its  main  objective,  the 
college  has  special  programs  to  aid  in  en- 
riching the  spiritual  lives  of  the  people  of 
this  geographical  area. 

Under  one  program  Cumberland  supplies 
interim  ministers  to  the  many  churches  in 
the  section  from  both  Its  student  body  and 
its  staff.  The  college  makes  available  gospel 
teams  composed  of  three  to  seven  students 
who  on  invitation  go  to  churches  in  the  area 
for  special  religious  services  of  duration  from 
one  to  two  days.  Special  non-credit  courses 
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in  religion  and  particularly  In  Bible,  are 
taught  off  campus  by  members  of  the  Reli- 
gion Department  of  the  college. 

Cumberland's  program  in  teacher  educa- 
tion plays  a  vital  role  In  the  relationship 
of  the  college  community.  Cumberland  also 
sponsors  annually  both  a  science  fair  and 
mathematics  contest  for  students  in  the 
region,  and  a  meeting  of  guidance  counselors 
for  public  schools  in  the  area.  Cumberland 
students,  under  the  direction  of  staff  mem- 
bers, conduct  sfteclal  story  hours  for  chil- 
dren of  the  community.  The  college  students 
also  engage  in  a  home  reading  program  for 
the  benefit  of  children  In  the  area.  This 
program  has  an  uplifting  inSuence  on  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  whose  homes  the 
reading  is  done. 

OUTSTANDING    ALTTICNI 

Among  the  graduates  and  former  students 
of  Cumberland  are  two  governors  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  missionaries 
and  ministers  serving  at  home  and  abroad, 
educators  of  national  prominence,  physi- 
cians, attorneys,  dentists,  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  engineers,  business  executives, 
Judges  in  local,  district,  state  and  federal 
courts,  legislators  and  leaders  in  several 
branches  of  the  armed  services  of  our 
country. 


RESERVE  MINING  COMPANY  EM- 
PLOYEES COMPILE  REMARKABLE 
SAFETY   RECORD 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently called  to  my  attention  that  the 
Babbitt,  Minn.,  local  No.  4757,  United 
Steel  workers  of  America,  won  its  fifth 
I.  W.  Abel  Presidential  Safety  Award 
when  employes  of  the  maintenance  de- 
partment in  Reserve  Mining  Co.'s  Bab- 
bitt Division  worked  more  than  a  million 
man-houi's  without  a  lost-time  accident. 

This  taconite  mine  is  in  my  district, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  a  re- 
markable safety  record.  The  mining  and 
processing  of  taconite  involves  the  use  of 
massive  machinery  and  vehicles,  and  em- 
ployees must  be  extremely  safety  con- 
scious to  minimize  possible  hazards. 

I  wish  to  join  In  congratulating  local 
No.  4757  for  its  efforts  in  maintaining 
high  safety  standards.  The  union's  in- 
tense interest  in  safety  is  most  com- 
mendable, and  I  certainly  encourage  the 
membership  to  continue  their  exemplary 
performance  in  working  toward  an  acci- 
dent-free record. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  news  article  from  the  July 
edition  of  Steel  Labor  announcing  local 
No.  4757's  award: 
Babbitt    Local    Wins    Abel    Safett    Award 

Babbitt.  Minn. — Local  4757  won  its  fifth 
I.  W.  Abel  Presidential  Safety  Award  when 
employes  of  the  plant  maintenance  depart- 
ment In  the  Reserve  Mining  Company's  Bab- 
bitt Division  completed  1.019.873  man-hours 
without  a  lost-time  accident. 

The  accident-free  period  of  time  began  on 
Oct.  30.  1967  and  continued  through  Feb.  28, 
1969.  according  to  Paul  Robichaux,  chairman 
of  Local  4757's  Safety  Committee. 

Local  4757  has  taken  seriously  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  safe  working  conditions 
and  Insists  upon  adherence  to  safety  rules 
by  all  concerned.  Company  officials  are  under 
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constant  pressiire  from  the  union's  Safety 
Committee  to  operate  the  open  pit  iron  ore 
mine  and  crushing  station  with  the  least 
possible  danger  to  the  members  of  the  local. 


MONTE  CASSINO  MARCH 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


or    NrW    JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  9,  I  took  the  occasion  to  relate  the 
great  historic  achievement  of  the  stub- 
born, gallant,  and  undaunted  Polish  Sec- 
ond Army  Corps  in  the  capture  of  the 
abbey  at  Monte  Cassino,  which  occurred 
on  May  18,  1944. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  July  16  issue  of  the  Post  Eagle, 
New  Jersey's  only  American-Polish 
newspaper,  published  in  Clifton,  N.J.,  by 
Mr.  Chester  Grabowski. 

The  article  refers  to  a  New  Jersey  resi- 
dent, of  Polish  extraction,  who  wrote  the 
"Monte  Cassino  March"  which  will  be 
played  at  the  25th  anniversary  com- 
memoration of  the  battle;  at  the  ceme- 
ter>'  in  Italy. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Bloomfield  Musician's  "Monte  Cassino 
March" 

Bloomfield. — When  the  crowds  gather  at 
the  cemetery  in  Monte  Cassino,  Italy  to  com- 
memorate the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Monte  Cassino,  where  the  Polish  2nd 
Corp  headed  by  General  Anders  stormed  and 
captured  the  Monastery  opening  the  way  for 
Allied  troops  to  Rome,  a  March  ol  the  Polish 
Soldiers  will  be  played  by  the  Military  Band 
leading  off  decorations  of  the  Graves  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  composer  of  this  March  happens  to  be 
a  New  Jersey  resident,  Mr.  John  Nlewiadom- 
ski  of  Bloornfleld,  who  is  aJso  Invited  to  at- 
tend the  ceremonies.  Mr.  Niewladomskl,  al- 
though a  Veteran  of  the  U.S.  forces,  thought 
seriously  of  the  bravery  and  valor  of  the 
Polish  Soldiers  who  took  what  others  could 
not.  the  Monte  Cassino  Hill.  He  felt  that 
these  brave  soldiers  should  be  recognized  and 
therefore,  being  a  professional  musician  all 
of  his  life  and  composer  of  numerous  works, 
he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  composed  the 
"March  of  the  Polish  Soldiers."  This  March 
was  submitted  and  has  been  accepted  as  the 
official  March  for  the  coming  commemora- 
tion services. 

Mr.  Niewladomskl  was  born  in  Lublin  Po- 
land and  migrated  to  these  shores  in  1909.  He 
lived  In  Paterson,  Passaic  where  Mr.  Nie- 
wiadomski  was  educated  and  settled  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Lucille  KlsielewsM  in 
Bloomfield  where  they  have  been  residing 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  Our  composer-mu- 
sician studied  music  In  private  conserva- 
tories and  has  played  the  trumpet  in  a  num- 
ber of  symphony  orchestra's  including  the 
New  Jersey  Symphony,  from  which  he  has 
retired  over  fifteen  years  ago. 

Throughout  his  musical  career  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bloomfield  Symphony,  and  a 
symphonic  group  In  New  York,  which  played 
the  Opera  Halka.  Although  he  Is  retired  he 
still  plays  his  trumpet  as  well  as  the  v-iolln 
and  presently  is  dabbling  with  Ideas  on  com- 
posing a  symphony  of  his  own. 

The  Niewladomskl  "s  are  the  parents  of  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Viola  Porter  who  resides  In 
Phoenix.  Arizona.  They  spend  their  winters 
In  Arizona  and  summers  in  the  East.  They 
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are  communicants  of  St.  Valentine's  Polish 
Parish  in  Bloomfield  and  members  of  various 
Polish  organizations — Including  the  P.N.A. 
and  Sons  of  Poland.  They  are  also  active 
members  of  the  Aria  Choir  of  Passaic  and 
practice  with  the  Paderewskl  Choir  In  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  at  the  Pulaski  Club.  Mr.  Nie- 
wladomskl and  his  wife  are  leaving  for  Po- 
land on  the  27th  of  this  month,  this  being 
his  second  trip  and  her  third  to  the  place 
of  their  birth.  While  In  Poland  they  will  visit 
Mrs.  Niewladomski's  brother  Marlon  Kislelew- 
ski  of  Oliva.  outside  of  Warsaw  and  the 
Wielgus  family.  Prom  there  they  will  arrive 
at  Monte  Cassino  for  the  ceremonies  and 
then  on  to  Rome  before  returning  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  Niewladomskl  during  his  musical  ca- 
reer has  composed  a  Polonez.  Waltzes  and 
Religious  Hymns  as  well  as  a  special  compo- 
sition for  his  wife.  The  family  including  his 
daughter,  who  plays  the  piano,  is  musically 
inclined. 


E.  Z.  "EASY"  JONES 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  real  sense  of  loss 
that  I  insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Times  News  of  Burling- 
ton, N.C.,  which  comments  on  the  life 
and  death  of  E.  Z.  'Easy"  Jones. 

As  the  editorial  pxjints  out,  "EJasy"  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  radio  in  this  coun- 
try. His  personality  and  human  warmth 
made  him  a  personal  friend  of  every 
North  Carolinian  within  the  sound  of 
his  radio  station. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence that  a  man  like  "Ea^y"  has  on  a 
community.  He  exerted  this  influence 
through  his  campaigns  for  building  a 
better  community,  and  most  of  all, 
through  the  feeling  of  friendship  and 
unity  which  he  brought  to  an  entire  area. 
He  is  one  of  the  last  of  a  great  group  of 
radio  pioneers.  Although  he  spent  most 
of  his  career  in  the  relatively  small  city 
of  Burlington,  ^N.C,  he  often  traveled 
abroad.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  great  people  of  the  world, 
such  as  Queen  Frederica  of  Greece.  He 
was  a  man  who  walked  with  kings  and 
never  lost  the  common  touch. 

The  editorial  follows : 

E.  Z.  "Easy"  Jones 

There  were  countless  times  through  the 
years  when  many  close  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, knowing  of  the  career  of  E.  Z.  (Easy) 
Jones,  could  have  wished  for  that  earlier 
day  and  an  opportunity  to  see  him  perform 
in  vaudeville,  in  radio  shows,  and  In  other 
entertainment  outlets. 

He  had  some  memorable  exp>erlences  and 
achievements.  He  was  proud,  naturally,  that 
he  could  introduce  Irving  Berlin's  "Always." 
or  more  popularly  Identified  as  "I'll  Be  Loving 
You  Always."  He  had  his  time  with  Jack 
Benny.  Gracle  Allen  and  George  Bums,  then 
with  Red  Barber,  the  famed  sports  announcer 
In  a  later  year.  He  had  the  thrill  of  seeing 
his  Crazy  Water  Crystals  radio  show,  which 
he  wrote  and  produced  in  Atlanta,  move  to 
a  national  audience. 

Then,  as  experience  mounted,  he  turned  to- 
ward radio  ownership  and  management, 
working  in  Greensboro  and  then  organizing  a 
station  and  holding  part  ownership  in  High 
Point  before  oomlng  to  Burlington  In  1941 
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to  become  a  stockholder  and  the  first  general 
manager  of  WBBB,  which  later  added  a  FM 
affiliate. 

It  was  an  eventful  and  Interesting  career 
which  he  followed,  bringing  much  success 
and  many  honors  to  him  as  his  effectiveness 
and  leadership  were  registered  far  beyond 
the  local  scene  and  Into  the  policy-making 
levels  of  radio  Interests  in  the  state  and  with 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  He  also 
deserved  everything  which  came  his  way.  for 
he  gave  himself  that  completely  to  duty  and 
to  the  Interest  which  his  radio  voice  served 
the  public. 

Yet,  Easy  never  really  left  the  showman- 
ship of  his  earlier  days.  It  was  a  part  of 
him  and  something  which  he  handled  well. 
He  had  presence  on  any  scene,  and  he  prob- 
ably never  forgot  a  Joke  which  he  had  ever 
heard. 

Then.  too.  he  had  a  sense  of  timing  for 
his  radio  stations,  projecting  them  into  new 
opportunltiee  and  trends,  as  he  also  held 
a  trfg  part  of  the  past  for  the  appeal  it  main- 
tained. Then  came  the  growing  role  of  radio 
in  news  coverage,  and  he  took  his  place  on 
the  featured  12:30  p.m.  newscast,  a  time 
period  which,  through  his  direction,  became 
one  of  the  more  popular  and  professional 
programs  of  the  area.  He  used  his  radlotorials 
to  bite,  to  suspicion,  push  and.  then,  to 
cuddle  and  to  gently  respond  with  warmth 
and  feeling.  Honors  came  to  him  through 
what  he  stild  and  did  ae  he  took  a  subject — 
international,  national,  state  or  at  home — 
and  gave  It  his  treatment.  Then.  too.  his 
■Snag-Solvers"  program  became  a  purely  per- 
sonal time  with  his  audience,  and  his  ap- 
proach allowed  him  to  be  an  unseen  friend 
and  family-member  of  countless  households. 
He  served  his  radio  stations  well,  giving 
them  a  showmanship  which  he  loved  and  a 
strength  which  he  helped  to  build  for  them 
in  other  sen'lces.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  to 
his  friends,  a  man  who  was  close  to  his 
family  and  who  loved  this  area  and  his  day 
on  the  scene  with  it.  No  one  can  accurately 
measure  the  service  he  gave  to  building  a 
better  city  and  county — the  radio  station's 
call-letters  stand  for  "We're  Building  Better 
Burlington" — but  he  had  a  vast  Influence 

His  voice.  Indeed,  represented  more  than 
words.  It  projected  a  movement  in  progress 
for  us  all  for  which  we  long  since  have 
raised  our  arm  in  respectful  and  sincere 
salute — and  now  in  tribute  to  his  memory. 


TAX  BONANZA 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  all  Americans  in  saluting  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  our  astronauts  and 
the  technological  prowess  which  made 
their  great  space  feat  possible  yesterday. 
I  watched  it  on  TV  and  it  was  a  splendid 
sight. 

But  I  could  not  help  but  remember, 
watching  the  commercials,  that  Gulf  is 
one  of  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  a  huge 
tax  bonanza. 

Because  of  this  gift  to  Gulf  by  Con- 
gress and  the  American  taxpayer.  Gulf 
was  able  last  year  to  make  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  profits,  yet  paid 
less  than  1  percent — eighty-one  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent,  to  be  exact^in 
Federal  income  tax. 

This  is  42  percent  less  than  the  aver- 
age American  industrial  corporation  had 
to  pay  in  such  taxes. 
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It  is  nice  for  Gulf  Oil  to  sponsor  this 
television  show  but  it  would  be  even  nicer 
for  them  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

As  I  sat  there  and  watched  those  three 
brave  men  soar  into  space  and  listened 
to  that  commercial,  I  wanted  to  «wid  to 
their  commercial  that  this  big  and  thriv- 
ing oil  company  paid  exceedingly  little  of 
those  billions  it  took  to  send  them  aloft. 

I  have  opposed  the  27  Vi -percent  oil 
depletion  bonanza  which  Giilf  and  other 
oil  companies  have  long  enjoyed  at  the 
expense  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer  and  I 
will  continue  to  oppose  it. 

In  concluding,  let  me  add  just  one 
word.  I  have  used  some  of  that  good  Gulf 
gasoline  in  the  past  but  I  guess  I  will 
have  to  turn  in  my  credit  card  in  protest. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

•  '•  OF   PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  ttCE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  centuries  ago,  John  Donne  told 
us  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls"— it  tolls 
for  thee,  and  it  tolls  for  me,  and  for  gen- 
erations now  it  has  been  tolling  for  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world,  some  of 
them  without  national,  intellectual,  or 
civil  liberties  for  generations. 

This  week  has  been  designated  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  Captive  Nations  Week — 
in  fact  this  is  the  10th  anniversary  of 
this  provision  in  Public  Law  86-90, 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1959. 

In  the  decade  that  has  passed,  have 
we  seen  any  liberation  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  a  billion  human  beings  from 
the  subjugation  they  have  endured  for 
so  many,  many  years? 

Unfortimately,  no.  In  the  past  decade, 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  a  lot  of 
pity,  a  lot  of  righteous  indignation;  but 
if  anything,  the  situation  seems  to  be 
worsening  instead  of  improving. 

The  recent  debacle  in  Czechoslovakia 
is  a  case  in  point.  Like  Czechoslovakia, 
more  and  more  nations  seem  to  be  losing 
their  national  identity  to  naked,  brute 
force.  More  and  more  people  seem  to  be 
losing  their  native  freedoms  to  dictators 
who  have  arisen  in  their  midst. 

Let  me  insure  that  my  position  here  is 
not  misunderstood.  I  speak  here  not 
against  the  use  of  words;  heaven  forbid 
that.  I  speak  here  of  the  uselessness  of 
sterile  words;  of  colloquy  among  our- 
selves in  this  body  that  never  reach  the 
very  people  who  should  and  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  freedom. 

The  word  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
of  modem  civilization;  yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  powerful  even  than  those  stockpiles 
of  instruments  of  utter  destruction 
which  world  powers  have  accumulated. 

This  is  because  words  are  the  weapons 
which  capture  men's  minds  and  not  those 
which  destroy  their  hearts.  Therefore,  I 
say  to  you,  sir,  we  are  underutilizing  the 
battle  of  words  to  teach  men  that  they 
too  were  created  with  "certain  inalien- 
able rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
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We  now  have  whole  generations  of 
citizens  of  captive  nations  who  never 
even  knew  what  it  was  to  have  their  own 
national  government,  who  never  even 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  liberty,  who 
never  even  knew  what  it  wsis  to  have 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  action 
and  freedom  of  emigration. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  are  not  without 
fault  in  this  battle  that  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy appear  to  be  losing  to  the  forces 
of  darkness.  We  lack  almost  as  much 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  many  of 
these  captive  nations  as  they  know  of 
what  transpires  in  the  free  world. 

To  a  great  degree,  the  latter  is  xmder- 
standable.  These  captive  nations  are  de- 
void of  a  free  press  and  the  residents  are 
fearful,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  or 
even  death,  to  discuss  publicly  the  events 
of  the  day.  But  the  United  States  has  a 
free  press — without  Government  con- 
trol or  censorship.  But  too  often,  the  laws 
of  economics  are  the  determining  factor 
rather  than  the  desire  for  thorough 
news  coverage. 

I  ask  you  how  many  newspapers,  how 
many  broadcasting  stations  or  networks 
in  even  recent  years  have  even  sent  cor- 
respondents to  Turkestan,  to  Tibet,  to 
Lithuania,  to  Ruethenla — to  so  many  of 
these  captive  nations  where  entrance  is 
permitted — to  bring  us  the  true  facts  of 
the  lives  these  people  must  endure. 

And  while  our  opposite  number  in  the 
battle  for  man's  mind  and  heart  spends 
billions  in  broadcasting  lies  and  half 
truths  In  hundreds  of  languages,  how 
much  time,  effort,  and  money  does  the 
free  world  utilize  to  counter  these  meas- 
ures; to  convince  these  people  of  the 
fact  which  must  seem  inconceivable  to 
them — that  a  free  world  does  indeed 
exist. 

That  as  long  as  their  minds  are  free, 
the  imprisonment  of  their  bodies  cannot 
stifle  the  age-old  dream  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  power  from  the  peo- 
ple and  exist  for  the  betterment  of  their 
citizens. 

There  is  much  we  can  do  as  Members 
of  Congress  to  contribute  to  the  fight  to 
free  men's  minds  and  bodies.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  would  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  begin  that  struggle. 


July  17,  1969    M  July  17,  1969 


DENTON  J.  QUICK 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NDW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  diminished  when 
government  at  any  level  loses  a  man  who 
has  rendered  devoted  and  superior  serv- 
ice. Such  a  loss  has  occurred  in  my  dis- 
trict with  the  untimely  death  of  Denton 
J.  Quick,  director  of  the  Sussex  Coimty 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 

Denton  Quick  epitomized  throughout 
his  34  years  of  public  service  everything 
we  respect  in  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  compassion  who 
spent  much  of  his  lifetime  advancing  the 
cause  of  public  health.  His  record  in  this 
regard  includes  terms  as  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Public  Health  Association. 


membership  on  the  State  Health  Facili- 
ties Council,  the  New  Jersey  Crippled 
Children  Commission,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Mental  Health  Advisory  Council, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Hospital  Association! 
Just  3  weeks  ago  here  in  Washington,  as 
chairman  of  the  education  and  welfare 
steering  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  he  worked  on  ar- 
rangements for  a  national  welfare  con- 
ference. 

Denton  Quick  demonstrated  early  in 
his  public  career  outstanding  courage  in 
helping  to  safeguard  the  public  interest. 
As  sheriff  of  Sussex  County  In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  1930's,  he  drove  out  a  nest 
of  the  German-American  Bund  who  were 
intimidating  the  local  citizenry. 

Not  the  least  of  Denton  Quick's  service 
to  his  community  was  his  unselfish  and 
long  standing  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
youngsters  of  his  home  county.  For  34 
years  he  led  a  troupe  of  yoimgsters,  pre- 
senting Christmas  entertalimient  for 
schools,  churches,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  place  be- 
fore my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Jersey  Sunday  Herald 
which  expresses  far  better  than  I  a 
tribute  to  Denton  J.  Quick.  The  editorial 
is  as  follows : 

Denton  J.  Quick 
The  passing  of  Denton  J.  Quick,  director 
of  the  Sussex  County  Board  of  Freeholders, 
comes  as  a  shock  to  the  county.  He  had  been 
so  much  a  part  of  the  county  that  his  loss 
win  be  felt  personally  by  almost  everyone. 

A  native  of  Newton.  Denton  Quick  knew 
through  first  hand  knowledge  every  section 
of  the  county.  He  became  a  public  figure  al- 
most from  the  time  he  was  graduated  from 
college.  He  started  his  political  career  as  a 
young  man  and  became  active  In  the  old 
Sussex  County  Republican  Club,  and  within 
a  few  short  years  took  his  first  public  office 
In  the  county  as  undersherlff.  He  then  went 
on  to  become  sheriff  and,  still  later,  county 
freeholder,  a  position  he  held  for  19  years. 

Besides  his  political  activity,  he  played 
leading  roles  In  many  state  and  county  wel- 
fare and  Improvement  organizations.  He 
earned  the  admiration  and  affection  of  hun- 
dreds of  youngsters  for  his  annual  portrayal 
of  S&nta  Claus  for  almost  two  generations. 
His  energy  and  enthusiasm  seemed  inex- 
haustible. 

Denton  Quick's  untimely  death  has  sad- 
dened the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  and  work- 
ed with  him.  Regardless  of  political  afflliation 
or  conflict  of  views  that  mark  the  career  of 
every  person  in  public  Hie,  he  leaves  an  In- 
delible record  of  devotion  and  service  to  the 
community. 


AMERICA  AS  SEEN  BY  A  NEWCOMER 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
speech  recently  made  by  Rev.  Eddy 
le  to  the  Wednesday  Morning  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group.  Reverend  le  is  assist- 
ant pastor  at  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bethesda,  Md.  He  also  conducts 
a  radio  broadcast  four  times  weekly  to 


Southeast  Asia.  This  is  in  the  Indone- 
sian-Malay language. 

Reverend  le  was  ordained  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  Indonesia,  trained 
through  the  Melbourne  College  of  Divin- 
ity in  Australia.  Reverend  le  has  trav- 
eled widely  and  has  spoken  at  many  stu- 
dent conferences  in  the  Far  East  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  September  1963,  he  migrated  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
4-year-old  son. 

Mr.  le  was  invited  to  speak  to  the 
breakfast  group  by  the  group's  president. 
Homer  McMurray,  to  tell  what  he  thinks 
of  the  Unlte<i  States  of  America  and  to 
share  with  the  members  his  personal  im- 
pression and  liope  for  this  country,  as 
seen  by  a  newcomer.  Members  of  my  staff 
regularly  attend  this  breakfast  meeting. 
Mr.  le's  presentation  follows: 

America  as  Seen  by  a  Newcomer 
Five  years  ago,  when  my  wife  and  I  arrived 
in  this  country,  we  were  absolutely  amazed 
at  ihe  affluence  of  this  nation ! 

.Mthough  prior  to  coming  to  the  States,  we 
saw  attractive  magazines  like  the  National 
Geographic,  Life  and  Look  magazines,  and 
many  others,  yet  when  for  the  first  time  I 
stood  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  observed  the  magnificent  and 
majestic  buildings  and  freeways,  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  they  were  true!  To  me, 
It  is  like  Alice  in  Wonderland  coming  into 
reality. 

Thereafter,  when  I  was  exposed  to  the  tech- 
nology and  the  American  Art — I  mean  real 
representative  art — I   became  the  more  ex- 
cited! 
It  Is  a  great  country. 

There  was.  however,  something  else,  that 
really  captured  my  mind  and  Imagination 
for  a  long  time ! 

It.  is  the  unique  and  noble  history  of  this 
nation,  with  some  of  Its  abiding  heritage. 

Before  migrating  to  this  country.  I  read 
some  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  that  I  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
basic  principles  of  this  nation, 

In  my  reading,  I  learned  that  the  founding 
fathers  had  deep  religious  beliefs  In  God  as 
their  Guide  and  Guardian 

For  Instance,  they  believed  that  "knowl- 
edge" and  "Godliness"  were  two  inseparable 
elements.  Quoting  the  words  of  John  Spencer 
Basset  In  his  Book,  A  Short  History  of  the 
United  States,  he  said:  "In  all  these  Institu- 
tions, except  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  chief  Impulse  to  found  the  college  came 
from  a  church.  Higher  education  In  America 
now  so  well  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  was 
born  of  religion,  and  long  nourished  by  it." 

Honestly,  I  was  frequently  astounded  at 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  this  country.  To  me, 
It  W.1S  so  inspiring  to  read  the  following 
statement  made  by  one  of  your  greatest 
presidents: 

■Whereas  both  Houses  of  Congress  have, 
by  their  Joint  committee  requested  me  to 
recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving  and 
Prayer  to  be  observed  by  acknowledging  with 
grateful  hearts  the  many  signal  favors  of 
Almighty  God  .  .  .  !  Now  therefore.  I  do 
recommend  and  assign  Thursday  the  26th 
day  of  November  next,  to  be  devoted  by  the 
people  of  these  States  to  the  service  of  that 
Great  and  Glorious  Being,  who  Is  the  benefi- 
cent author  of  all  the  good  that  was,  that 
Is  or  that  will  be.  .  .  ." 

Indeed,  students  In  Asia  are  asking  the 
questions:  "What  Makes  America  Great?" 
and  "How  come  the  U.S.  haa  grown  so  strong 
and  steady?"  They  realize  that  the  citizens 
of  this  country  work  hard.  They  recognize 
that  this  is  a  rich  and  fertile  continent.  They 
know  that  America  has  a  great  number  of 
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scholars  and  scientists;  men  and  women  who 
shape  their  society  to  a  "Technetronlc  So- 
ciety." 

Yet,  there  is  one  thing  that  they  do  not 
know  about.  That  la  the  spiritual  resources 
of  this  nation.  Maybe,  If  those  students  and 
analysts  In  the  Orient  would  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  lilstory  of  the  United  States, 
they  might  learn  the  secret  In  the  National 
Motto,  "In  God  We  Trust." 

It  Is  quite  possible,  that  other  than  the 
Kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon,  America  Is 
the  only  nation  that  God  has  bestowed  so 
much  upon — and  that  because  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  of  her  leaders  and  the 
people. 

But   what   about   the   confusing   present? 

1.  The  Memphis  Incident  and  the  Assassi- 
nation of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  surely 
shocked  and  rocked  the  whole  nation,  and 
even  the  world. 

2.  The  American  political  scene  at  the  mo- 
ment is  also  puzzling. 

a.  It  seems  to  be  preoccupied  with  "pow- 
er"—black  power,  student  power,  poor  power, 
flower  power,  etc. 

b.  Discussion  has  been  superseded  by  up- 
roar. 

c.  Debate  by  demonstration. 

d.  Dialogue  by  confrontation. 

e.  Civil  disobedience  by  overt  resistance. 

3.  Furthermore,  conditions  In  the  nation 
are  changing  so  swiftly  that  American  tradi- 
tional props  of  ancient  religious  tenets  and 
humanitarian  principles  are  kicked  out  from 
under  us.  We  feel  at  times  that  we  arp  left  to 
make  urgent  "moral  decisions"  virtually  on 
our  own.  We  are  Informed  that  major  crimes 
in  the  U.S.  have  Increased  five  times  faster 
than  the  population  since  1950. 

4.  Although  the  communications  revolu- 
tion has  made  it  possible  for  a  new  top-level 
order  or  proclamation  to  be  carried  Immedi- 
ately by  radio  and  television:  yet  many  Amer- 
icans today  have  little  faith  that  any  leader 
could  master  either  of  the  two  major  prob- 
lems we  face:  RACE  and  WAR. 

Many  foreign  observers  realize  that  Amer- 
ica Is  m  the  midst  of  a  transition,  a  transi- 
tion that  Is  both  unique  and  confounding. 
It  is  even  frustrating  to  the  Marxists. 

Even  though  they  see  the  marks  of  mount- 
ing contradictions  In  the  "Internal  Ameri- 
can turmoil."  but  .  .  .  that  "commotion" 
does  not  fit  classical  categories: 

Well-fed  alienated  youth  from  well-to-do 
families. 

Middle-class  dls-aflfectlon. 

Racial  Issues  taken  into  the  hands  of  bril- 
liant and  militant  religious  leaders. 

5.  Finally,  the  skyrocketing  of  scientific 
discoveries  contributes  to  a  mixed  feeling 
among  the  individuals.  An  eminent  student 
in  National  Affairs  currently  said: 

"If  the  present  transition  of  America  to 
the  technetronlc  age  achieves  no  personal 
satisfying  fruits,  the  next  phase  may  be  one 
of  sullen  withdrawal  from  social  and  polit- 
ical Involvement;  a  flight  from  social  and 
political  responsibility  through  inner-emi- 
gration." 

In  his  December  2,  1968  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  editorial.  "Why  49  million  did  not 
vote,"  Mr.  Lawrence  states: 

"Indifference  may  possibly  have  been  a 
more  p>otent  factor  than  sheer  Ignorance  In 
keeping  49  million  persons  away  from  the 
polls  In  a  presidential  election.  This  can  be 
overcome  only  by  placing  more  emphasis  on 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship." 

The  following  statement  made  by  Walter 
Llppmann  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  solemn  and 
serious  prediction: 

"The  art  of  Invention  has  become  a  delib- 
erate and  organized  thing  In  our  times.  We 
cannot  predict  Its  outcome,  because  we  can- 
not predict  what  will  be  Invented.  All  we 
know  Is  that  the  changes  will  be  great  and 
fast." 

But  even  though  these  are  depressing 
thoughts,  we  may  take  courage  as  we  con- 
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slder:  the  wheels  of  the  gods  grind  slowly, 
but  they  are  turning!  Thus  human  history  is 
never  static. 

Secondly,  America  is  not  alone  in  facing 
these  kinds  of  complex  crises.  At  this  mo- 
ment, numerous  countries  In  the  West,  as 
well  as  In  the  East,  are  going  through  tre- 
mendous changes. 

Thirdly,  this  could  be  America's  greatest 
test.  If  she  can  endure  the  trials,  she  will 
enjoy  great  triumph. 

But  If  she  should  capitulate,  then,  like  a 
ship  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  she  shall  cap- 
size. 

Perhaps  all  this  chaos  Is  to  remind  Amer- 
ica of  something  she  should  heed.  At  this 
moment,  I  am  thinking  of  the  admonition 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  when  he  said ; 

"In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  grop- 
ing as  It  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth — how  has  It  happened,  sir.  that  we  have 
not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  ap- 
plying to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  Illumine 
our  understanding?  In  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Great  Britain,  when  we  were 
sensible  of  danger,  we  had  dally  prayer  in 
this  room  for  Divine  protection.  Our  pray- 
ers, sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were  graciously 
answered.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that 
Powerful  Friend?" 

And  In  addition.  Benjamin  Franklin  might 
have  reminded  them  and  us: 

"No  king  is  saved  by  the  great  size  or 
power  of  his  army.  Neither  Is  a  mighty  man 
delivered  by  his  much  strength.  Behold,  the 
Lord's  eye  Is  upon  those  who  revere  and 
worship  Him.  ...  He  will  undertake  to  de- 
liver from  death,  and  to  sustain  In  every 
crisis  of  life." 

PRATER 

O  God  of  our  Fathers,  We  are  grateful  that 
here  in  this  land,  after  ages  of  political  con- 
vulsion, the  common  man  has  come  into  his 
own. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  all  over  this  land 
there  may  be  a  return  to  the  faith  of  those 
men  and  women  who  trusted  in  God.  as  they 
faced  the  exposures  and  danger  of  the  fron- 
tier. 

May  all  of  us  come  to  understand  that 
"right  living"  alone  exalts  a  nation;  that 
only  in  Your  will  we  can  enjoy  peace  and 
potential  possibilities. 

The  world  surely  cannot  be  changed  until 
the  hearts  of  men  are  changed.  Even  our 
hearts  need  to  be  transformed. 

Therefore,  may  our  ultimate  reliance  In 
America  not  be  placed  in  mere  knowledge 
or  material  power,  but  in  the  character  of 
the  average  man,  knowing  that  "Happy  is 
the  Nation"   whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

This  we  pray  In  the  Holy  and  Precious 
Name  of  Christ.  Amen. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  things  have  happened  since  the 
captive  nations'  resolution  was  passed 
10  years  ago,  the  situation  is  quite  the 
same  as  far  as  the  satellite  countries  are 
concerned.  One  major  difference  is  that 
the  Soviet  empire  has  extended  the 
tentacles  of  communism  into  the  New 
World  and  brought  Cuba  within  its 
sphere  of  influence.  Its  ma.ior  move 
during  the  past  year  was  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  during  which  it  trans- 
ported tens  of  thousands  of  troops  into 
that  little  satellite. 
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The  Kremlin  continually  stirs  up 
trouble  in  numerous  other  ways.  It  ex- 
acerbates the  ancient  quarrels  between 
tiny  Israel  and  the  Arab  world.  A  Soviet 
naval  force  has  been  established  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  supply  of  arms  to 
our  enemies  in  North  Vietnam  continues. 
The  Soviet  empire  can,  at  any  moment, 
cause  "all  hell  to  break  locse"  at  almost 
any  point  on  the  globe — in  Berlin,  in  the 
Mideast,  in  Africa,  and  in  Latin  America. 
The  one  fact  that  stands  out  50  years 
after  the  Bolshevik  takeover  in  Russia  is 
that  nations  do  not  become  Communist 
voluntarily.  The  Russian  people  did  not 
choose  communism — it  was  forced  upon 
them  by  a  little  gang  of  revolutionaries 
during  World  War  I. 

Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia,  Cos- 
sackia,  Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  North  Cau- 
casia, Ukraine,  the  Par  Eastern  Republic, 
and  Turkistan  did  not  choose  commu- 
nism during  the  years  immediately  after 
the  First  World  War — they  became  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  without  their  con- 
.  sent.  The  Baltic  states,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
-and  lathuania,  became  unwilling  Soviet 
"republics"  during  the  early  part  of 
World  War  II  when  the  National  Social- 
ists of  Germany  were  allied  with  the 
Communists  of  Russia. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis,  a 
number  of  other  countries  were  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  the  captive  nations: 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
East  Germany.  The  peoples  of  these 
lands  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  One 
day  they  were  independent  nations — the 
next  they  were  swallowed  up  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Not  only  did  these  people  lose  their 
right  to  determine  their  own  destinies 
when  they  were  absorbed  by  their  ruth- 
less neighbor,  they  lost  other  rights  as 
well — the  right  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, the  right  to  speak  and  write 
their  own  thoughts,  the  right  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  nu- 
merous other  rights  that  free  people  take 
for  granted. 

Here  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  we  still  retain  our  own  fundamen- 
tal freedoms,  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port the  right  to  self-determination  of 
the  peoples  who  inhabit  the  captive  na- 
tions. We  must  repudiate  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  which  proclaimed  the  right  of 
Communist  Russia  to  intervene  militar- 
ily in  any  Socialist  country  threatened 
by  a  "capitalist  order." 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  sub- 
jugated nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  soon  be  free  and  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 


DEFENDING  THE  ENGINEERING 
MENTALITY 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OP    W.^SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that 
a  popular  thing  to  do  these  days  is  to 
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attack  the  mentality  of  those  with  whom 
we  may  disagree. 

A  case  in  point  is  attacks  from  cer- 
tain quarters  of  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  carrying  out  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  find  that 
some  of  this  hysteria  is  put  into  good 
perspective  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
June  26,  1969,  issue  of  the  Engineering 
News-Record. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Robert  Moses,  retired 
chairman  of  New  York's  Triborough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority: 
Defending  the  Engineering  Mentality 
A  reporter.  Gene  Marine,  has  written  a 
book  entitled  America  the  Raped — The  En- 
gineering Mentality  and  the  Devastation  of  a 
Continent.  This  volume  he  felicitously  dedi- 
cated to  his  mother.  The  Jacket  features  a 
tin  garbage  can  topped  by  mountain  scenery 
in  color. 

Marino  starts  off  as  follows: 
"I  am  a  reporter  and  uncomfortable  In 
the  role  of  sociologist,  p>olltlcal  theorist  or 
scholar.  As  a  reix)rter.  then — ^albeit  a  con- 
cerned one — I  have  decided  to  stay  with  my 
'story,'  to  try  to  be  clear  at  the  exp)ense  of 
scholarly  apparatus,  rather  than  meticulous 
at  the  expense  of  readability." 

■'Marine's  main  target,"  says  the  pub- 
lisher, "Is  the  Engineers  (with  a  capital  E) 
and  what  he  calls  the  engineering  mental- 
ity." It  takes  a  really  gifted,  brash  reporter 
to  disp>ose  of  the  entire  record  of  the  US. 
Army  Engineer  Corps,  founded  In  1775,  in 
a  few  nasty  epithets.  "The  Army  Engineers," 
says  this  bright  boy,  "get  the  men  who  are 
left  over  after  the  good  Jobs  are  gone." 

I  am  an  engineer  only  by  association  with 
the  profession  and  with  no  better  passjxjrt 
than  a  few  honorary  engineering  degrees 
which  are  supposed  to  grant  privileges,  such 
as  speaking  out,  and  Immunities,  such  as 
defenses  against  charges  of  ignorance.  The 
author  has  grossly  libeled  the  engineering 
profession.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  dumb  en- 
gineers Just  as  there  are  dumb  authors,  con- 
servationists, sanitarians,  mayors,  legislators, 
budget  directors  and  park  officials. 

Similarly,  public  servants  who  work  for  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  U.S.  Forest  and 
Park  services  as  well  as  the  Corps  are  pictured 
as  fanatics  who  don't  work  for  the  people. 
Says  Marine:  "They  build  bridges  and  dams 
and  highways  and  causeways  and  flood-con- 
trol projects.  They  manage  things.  They  com- 
mit rape  with  bulldozers.  " 

I  could,  if  there  were  space,  cite  a  dozen 
gross  misrepresentations  of  public  works  and 
as  many  crass  errors  of  fact  in  this  book. 
What,  for  instance,  does  the  reporter  mean 
by  "walling  off  the  rich  estuaries  of  Long 
Island?"  He  says  that  all  Long  Island's  wet- 
lands are  threatened.  I  have  been  mixed  up 
with  Long  Island  estuaries  for  a  long  time. 
Does  Marine  refer  to  the  big  Jetties  which 
keep  the  South  Bays  open  to  tides,  flsh  and 
boating  and  prevent  erosion  of  the  shore? 
He  says  this  is  "a  rape  from  which  America 
can  never,  never  recover."  Another  character- 
istic Marine  whopper  reads;  "Can  you  Imag- 
ine filling  in  the  Grand  Canyon.'  That's  what 
they're  doing.  And  they're  going  to  charge  us 
for  doing  it."  Again,  as  to  DDT.  Marine  fails 
to  comprehend  that  whatever  Its  limitations 
DDT  has  rid  us  of  the  mosquitoes  which 
made  part  of  Long  Island  uninhabitable  in 
summer. 

EXAGGERATED 

This  pretentious,  exaggerated,  grossly  in- 
accurate and  fanatical  piece  of  propaganda 
was  of  course  written  to  sell.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  research,  documentation,  or  ac- 
curacy. Note,  for  example,  the  extravagant 
space  given  to  a  proposed  Consolidated  Edl- 
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son  pumped  storage  plant  on  the  Hudson 
Palisades.  There  is  no  reference  to  almost  70 
years  of  persistent,  successful  effort  to  pre- 
serve some  60,000  acres  of  suburban  Hudson 
shorefront  and  Ramapo  mountain  land  All 
that  Interests  the  author  is  cursing  a  small 
plant  proposal  Involving  three  or  four  hun- 
dred acres. 

Marine  refers  to  "Cosmopolitas,"  an  imagi- 
nary, ideally  planned  city,  and  says:  "it 
would  be  as  silly — if  the  ecological  point  of 
view  Is  going  to  be  applied  to  problems  otlier 
than  saving  the  ebony  spleenwort — to  build 
a  Coemopolltafi  without  planning  for  racial 
ecology  as  it  would  be  to  overlook  problems 
of  water  supply  or  air  pollution." 

There  are  numerous  other  distortions. 
When  was  a  Jones  Beach  causeway  under 
water  and  what  is  the  point  of  such  a  charge 
which  is  wholly  fictitious?  What's  wrong  with 
Jones  Beach,  which  the  author  sneers  at? 
This  is  a  book  for  a  few  thousand  of  bigoted 
and  uninformed  conservaUonlsts.  There  are 
no  doubt  some  engineers  short  on  esthetics, 
some  bungling  rapists  and  bulldozers,  and 
despollers  of  nature,  but  not  nearly  as  many 
as  there  are  phony  conservationists. 

Marine's  quaint  notion  that  all  engineers 
have  by  btrth,  disposition,  training  and 
practice  no  patience  with  landscaping,  archl- 
lecture,  esthetics,  amenities,  etc.,  etc.  is 
sheer  hokum.  I  can  testify  as  head  of  the 
United  Nations  Construction  Committee 
that  far  and  away  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  useful  of  the  distinguished  foreign  plan- 
ners of  the  World  Capitol  picked  by  the 
several  participating  nations,  was  Basov,  the 
Russian,  who  was  an  engineer,  Gllmore 
Clarke,  one  of  our  ablest  planners.  Is  a  civil 
engineer  who  happens  also  to  be  one  of  our 
best  roadbullders  and  landscape  consultants, 
was  dean  of  architecture  at  Cornell  and  on 
the  U.S.  Art  Commission.  Has  the  author 
ever  heard  of  him? 

Marine's  wholesale  denunciation  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  great  commercial  waterways  is 
another  example  of  his  purple  prose.  These 
waters  can  not  be  as  pristine  as  mountain 
brooks,  though  they  can  be  kept  relatively 
unpolluted  by  law  and  policing.  Rivers  have 
long  been  water  roadways.  Pish  swim  in  the 
midst  of  astonishing  raw  stuff,  especially  'n 
tidal  streams.  This  is  no  argviment  for  sew- 
age. It  is  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  do 
not  comprehend  the  many  often  conflicting 
objectives  and  uses  of  mankind  and  the 
necessity  for  sanity  as  well  as  sanitation. 
Even  Marine  admits  that  "if  we  are  to  live 
as  we  want  to  live,  there  must  be  some  dams, 
some  'thermal  pollution,"  even  some  sulfur 
dioxide — and  some  flsh  who  can't  make  it 
home  to  their  spawning  grounds." 

President  Nixon  has  appointed  a  Cabinet- 
level  advisory  group  to  battle  "deterioration 
of  the  environment."  It  includes  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  six  Cabinet  secre- 
taries, a  scientific  adviser,  and  a  15-member 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee.  Unfortunately, 
Lee  DuBrldge,  the  presidential  scientific  ad- 
viser, already  anticipates  drastic  action  and 
mentions  that  electric  autos  may  replace 
internal-combustion  cars,  surely  a  wild, 
unrealistic  beginning  of  a  practical  study. 

EMOTIONALLY    CHARGED 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  quoting 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Nobel  Prize  laureate, 
says,  "There  Is  a  certain  hysteria  In  the  coun- 
try about  environmental  problems.  Environ- 
ment has  become  an  emotionally  charged 
word  today,  almost  on  a  par  with  'crime  In 
the  streets'  or  'student  revolts.'  It  is  obvious 
that  enough  is  not  being  done  in  con- 
trolling and  regulating  the  environments. 
But  much  more  Is  being  done  than  the 
public  is  aware  of  and  more  than  ever  be- 
fore." Glenn  Seaborg  is  right.  The  extreme 
conservationists  contributes  little.  We  are 
not  yet  a  nation  of  poisoned,  strangulating 
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hypochondriacs  doomed  to  choke  on  foul  air, 
swallow  our  own  smoke  and  gaze  vacantly 
on  a  devastated  countryside.  Education, 
leadership,  money  and  time  will  see  us 
through. 

Here  we  have  the  clever  reporter  suddenly 
turned  scientist  who  treats  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  man  despoiling  nature  as  If  it  were 
a  sudden  dramatic  disturbance  like  a  ty- 
phoon, earthquake  or  flood,  civil  war,  riot  or 
a  raging  tire. 

Nobody  but  a  fool  will  deny  that  there 
has  been  a  selfish  despoiling  of  nature,  that 
selfishness  has  often  masqueraded  as  public 
service  and  that  Industry  has  in  many  places 
injiu-ed  nature.  But  oversimplifying  the 
problem  by  manufactured  evidence  and  mis- 
representation will  only  promote  prolonged 
and  bitter  argument.  Armchair  philosophiz- 
ing and  academic  chatter  will  not  save  us 
from  engineering  rape.  Our  salvation  re- 
quires realism,  sober,  steady,  reliable  cou- 
rageous day-by-day  hard  work,  balance  and 
serenity. 

One  must  admire  the  boundless,  fathom- 
less Indignation  of  Marine  over  the  rape  of 
the  universe.  To  be  sure,  the  basic  remedy  Is 
at  hand — stop  breeding  by  the  two-legged, 
reduce  populations  and  thus  guarantee  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  by  the  survivors. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  one 
can  pick  up  almost  any  newspaper  and 
know  that  somewhere  in  the  world  there 
is  turmoil  and  hostility.  From  one  hemi- 
sphere to  another  people  are  fighting — 
fighting  for  freedom.  In  the  almost  200 
years  that  have  passed  since  we  fought 
for  our  independence,  I  think  Ameri- 
cans sometimes  forget  what  it  was  we 
were  after  and  how  precious  a  commodity 
it  is. 

The  week  of  July  13-19  is  of  special 
significance  to  all  those  coimtries  fight- 
ing for  freedom.  This  is  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  it  is  a  time  for  special  remem- 
brance for  our  brothers  who  have  not 
yet  won  their  fight.  This  year  the  ob- 
servance has  added  meaning  in  that  it 
represents  the  10th  anniversary  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  as  it  was  established 
by  a  congressional  resolution,  signed  into 
Public  Law  86-90  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  July,  1959. 

Over  the  last  10  years  there  has  been 
much  growth  in  the  obseiTance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  Today  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  nations  still  struggling 
under  the  yoke  of  captivity,  we  are  joined 
by  others  the  whole  world  over  who  have 
succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  be  free. 

Many  good  people  in  my  district  have 
settled  in  New  Jersey  after  fleeing  the 
tyranny  rampant  in  their  homelands.  It 
is  in  talking  with  them  that  I  have  come 
to  treasure  even  more  the  freedom  and 
independence  we  have  here  in  our  own 
country.  These  many  friends,  however, 
have  loved  ones  that  still  live  in  coun- 
tries abroad  dominated  by  the  rule  of 
Communist  aggression.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  must  ofifer  the  hope  of  a  time  when 
they  too  can  enjoy  again  the  freedom  to 
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think  as  they  please,  to  worship  in  their 
own  way,  to  elect  their  own  officials,  to 
make  an  honest  living  by  a  means  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Let  us  during  this  week  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  struggle  to  free  all  men. 
Furthermore,  we  cannot  make  this  a  goal 
for  only  1  week  out  of  the  year.  Man 
must  always  be  on  guard  to  protect  his 
independence.  For  those  people  from 
whom  this  precious  liberty  has  been 
taken,  we  must  work  every  day. 


CHARLES  CASTLEMAN  A  MASTER 
VIOLINIST 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  spiraling  career 
of  one  of  my  constituents  who  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  master  violinist.  His 
name  is  Charles  Castleman.  Bom  in 
Quincy,  and  later  moving  to  Braintree, 
Mass.,  he  began  taking  violin  and  piano 
lessons  when  he  was  only  4.  Just  2  years 
later,  he  performed  with  Arthur  Fiedler, 
and  the  Bo.ston  Pops.  In  1951,  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  said : 

When  Charles  was  only  9,  his  bow  arm 
was  strong  and  flexible,  his  ryhthm  superb. 
There  was  plenty  of  assurance  and  dash  In 
his  performances,  and  a  prevalent  musician- 
ship that  appeared  to  stem  from  his  own  In- 
stincts. Careful  training,  of  course,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  accuracy  of  his  conceptions 
but  no  coaching  that  ever  existed  could  have 
supplied  the  natural  flow  one  heard  yester- 
day afternoon.  (New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  15. 
1951.) 

Three  years  later,  he  soloed  at  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  Between  the 
ages  of  13  and  16,  he  played  Carnegie 
Hall  four  times  and  appeared  on  the 
Frank  Sinatra,  Lawrence  Welk.  Arthur 
Godfrey,  and  Jackie  Gleason  shows.  He 
entered  Harvard  after  receiving  a  Na- 
tional Scholarship  Award  even  though 
he  was  only  15.  For  this  accomplish- 
ment, he  received  a  personal  letter  from 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

After  attending  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  he  won  two  major  inter- 
national contests,  the  Tschaikowski 
Competition  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Concours  in  Brussels, 
thus  becoming  the  only  American  violin- 
ist to  successfully  represent  the  United 
States  in  two  major  international  con- 
tests. Having  played  tour  dates  all  over 
Canada  and  the  United  States  he  went 
on  his  first  full-fiedged  European  tour 
in  the  spring  of  1968.  Here  are  some  of 
the  review^s  he  received : 

"Crisp  Rhythm  of  Young  U.S.  Violinist. 
This  unassuming  young  American  has  great 
gifts — a  flrm,  crisp  rhythm,  bright  tone  and 
a  lively  rapid  vibrato  that  Imparts  vltaUty 
to  every  phrase.  Highlights  of  the  concert 
were  his  "oeautlful  'shaping'  of  the  running 
passages  In  the  finale  of  Hlndemlth's  Sonata 
Op.  31,  No.  1.  the  ringing  octaves  In  the  Pag- 
anlnl  Caprice  and  the  astonishing  skill  with 
which  he  overcame  the  difficulties  of  the 
Ysaye   Sonata."    (London  Dally   Telegraph.) 
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"Charles  Castleman  Is  a  devil  of  a  violin- 
ist, of  the  romantic  caliber  of  a  Paganinl 
and  Saraste.  The  powerful  tone  of  his  in- 
strument filled  the  auditorium  to  the  last 
corner,  always  pure  in  intonation  and  clear 
even  in  the  most  complex  passages.  Castle- 
man masters  all  the  tricks  and  subtleties  of 
his  trade.  His  contact  with  the  almost  hyp- 
notized audience  was  terrific,  and  so  was  the 
enthusiasm."  (Berlin,  Die  Welt.) 

"The  fascination  of  Castleman's  violin  la 
i.mong  the  rare  surprises  of  a  season.  He 
choreographs  the  music  down  to  the  last 
note,  and  has  almost  all  the  techniques  one 
could  wish  for  in  an  international  virtuoso. 
Technique  and  virtuosity,  however  are  only 
the  means  to  an  end  for  him.  Rarely  does 
one  hear  so  little  superficiality  In  a  violin- 
ist. If  things  go  as  they  ought  to,  he  will  have 
an  outstanding  career"  (Munich  Abendzel- 
tung.) 

"A  Violinist  Extraordinary.  The  audience 
found  all  its  expectations  8urp>assed,  and 
everyone  applauded  for  three.  Castleman  of- 
fered a  program  that  only  a  few  artists  can 
master:  with  admiration,  we  have  to  report 
that  this  young  violinist  cannot  be  rated 
high  enough  as  an  Interpreter  and  techni- 
cal wizard.  We  shall  long  remember  the  rich, 
clear  tone  of  his  Gimdagninl  vloUn."  (Salz- 
burger  Volksblatt.) 

The  reviews  he  received  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  no  less  complimentary. 

"A  clear  sense  of  musical  style  and  pur- 
pose ...  a  performer  of  international  stat- 
ure. Castleman  has  the  stuff  brilliant  careers 
are  made  of."  i  Washington  Post  ) 

"It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  source 
of  this  complex  tonal  edifice  was  a  single 
violin.  Rhythmic  Intricacies  were  flawless- 
ly executed;  technical  problems  seemed  non- 
existent— he  sang  with  humanly  expressive 
F>ower."  (Boston  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor.) 

"New  Violinist  Scores  Big  Trttimph  Here. 
The  piece  de  resistance  was  Charles  Castle- 
man. He  attacks  with  much  bravura  and 
continues  with  a  rich  tone  that  Is  often  as 
smooth  as  velvet.  His  style  Is  persuasive,  his 
phrasing    beautiful."    (Houston    Chronicle.) 

■Castleman  Stylish  Violin  Soloist.  This 
was  a  stylish,  mature  playing  by  an  artist 
with  taste  as  well  as  technique.  Mr.  Castle- 
man's attack's  were  clean,  his  phrasing  crisp 
in  the  outer  movements  of  Mozart's  Con- 
certo in  D,  and  there  was  both  warmth  and 
elegance  in  the  Andante.  Whether  in  the 
intimate  context  of  the  Mozart  or  the  all- 
out  bravura  playing  of  Wlenlawskl's  Con- 
certo No.  1,  Mr.  Castleman  was  unreserved- 
ly Involved  most  effectively  to  his  audience 
which  responded  with  a  storm  of  applause. 
(New  York  Times.) 

Few  men  will  ever  receive  such  acclaim 
much  less  at  such  a  young  age.  Far  be  it 
for  us  to  try  to  add  to  the  praise  of  his 
peers,  nevertheless,  the  service  he  has 
rendered  our  Nations  image  demands 
our  attention.  Consequently,  I  wish  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  House  to  applaud  this 
young  American  and  wish  him  continued 
success. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  John  F.  Kennedy  12  years 
ago: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  25,  1957. 
Mr.  Charles  Castleman, 
Braintree.  Mass. 

Dear  Charles:  I  wish  to  send  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  you  on  recently  receirtng 
a  National  Scholarship  Award  from  Harvard 
University. 

With  every  good  wish  for  the  future,  I  am 
Slncerelv  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
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THE  END  OF  LINE  POWER 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  fine  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Jewish  Times.  One  of  the 
regular  features  of  this  newspaper  is  the 
"State  of  Affairs"  column,  normally 
written  by  Mr.  Emanuel  "Manny"  Gold- 
berg, who  following  experience  in  jour- 
nalism, now  serves  as  assistant  dean  for 
university  planning  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. In  addition,  Mr.  Goldberg  has  taken 
an  active  and  exemplary  interest  in  both 
Massachusetts  and  community  politics 
and  civic  affairs. 

However,  he  has  been  upstaged  for  the 
moment  by  his  daughter  Betsy,  who  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  "State 
of  Affairs."  Betsy's  comments  on  the  gen- 
eratfon  gap  and  the  "line  problem"  offer 
insight  to  both  young  and  old.  To  me, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
this  article  is  that  such  mature  and  pro- 
vocative comments  are  written  by  one  so 
young.  Miss  Goldberg  is  13  years  old,  and 
will  be  a  ninth  grader  at  the  Beaver 
Country  Day  School  in  Boston  this  fall. 
It  seems  as  though  Betsy  is  more  than 
following  in  her  father's  footsteps — she 
is  forging  ahead.  At  this  time  I  should 
like  to  offer  "State  of  Affairs,"  by  Miss 
Betsy  Goldberg: 

Thi  End  of  Line  Power 

I  want  to  apologize  to  those  of  you  who 
were  expecting  my  father  this  week — but  at 
the  end  you  might  realize  that  the  lapse  was 
worthwhile. 

The  purpose  for  this  column  (my  flrst) 
Is  to  bring  a  different  view  Into  the  tradi- 
tional "State  of  Affairs"  column.  I  would 
like  to  express  some  of  my  own  opinions 
about  the  world,  America  and  society. 

When  you  hear  the  word  "America,"  what 
do  you  think  of?  Hot  fudge  sundaes;  red, 
white  and  blue;  peace?  Or  a  run-down  city 
and  ghetto  with  poverty-stricken  people? 
Many  of  us  find  that  our  Ideas  about  this 
country  change  as  we  grow  older,  experience 
more,  and  learn  more  about  the  views  and 
problems  of  others. 

Most  people  with  a  clear  and  honest  mind 
are  able  to  think  about  both  the  good  and 
bad  things  in  our  country.  Fortunately,  so 
far,  the  bad  things  have  never  seemed  to 
get  us  down.  Maybe  this  Is  because  we  are 
optimistic  and  believe  that  all  problems  can 
work  themselves  out  In  America. 

Now  let  me  consider  the  world's  problems. 
Are  they  really  so  complicated  and  threat- 
ening? Let  me  tell  you  my  Ideas  and  how 
I  think  some  matters  can  be  solved. 

Human  woes  all  started  when  man  In- 
vented the  line:  yes,  a  simple  line  as  long 
or  short  as  you  want  to  make  It.  These 
lines  are  a  part  of  everyone's  life.  A  simple 
line  separates  people.  It  is  a  boundary,  border 
or  restriction.  It  segregates  black  and  white; 
it  separates  state  from  state.  Eventually,  It 
leads  to  Country  versus  Country. 

Is  there  any  hojje  for  mankind  so  long 
as  we  "draw  the  line"?  The  answer  Is  to  try 
to  eliminate  boundaries  and  the  wrong  kind 
of  discrimination. 

Hopefully,  a  century  from  now,  mankind 
will  have  Invented  something  so  overpower- 
ing that  It  can  destroy  "line-power."  It  will 
be   something   precious    that    everyone   can 
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own,  rich  or  poor.  It  will  be  able  to  transcend 
all  artificial  botmdarles,  even  the  ones  that 
now  separate  people.  It  will  rush  on  without 
being  stopped.  Maybe  the  invention  will  sim- 
ply be  love  and  brotherhood. 

Getting  back  to  today  and  the  demonstra- 
tions, sit-ins,  riots,  etc.  on  the  leading  col- 
lege campuses,  all  I  can  add  is  "example." 
Wasn't  it  great  how  the  matter  was  handled 
at  Brandeis?  Perhaps  Brandeis  had  a  special 
app>eal  and  challenge  for  the  students. 

I  don't  agree  completely  with  the  views  of 
every  college  student  who  uses  non-violent 
methods  to  express  them.  But  I  admire  these 
methods.  Outsiders  and  unlawful  groups 
rush  in  to  use  violence,  merely  to  get  pub- 
licity for  the  situation,  and  this  soon  gets 
out  of  hand.  I  still  haven't  figured  out  why 
fthe  demonstrations  against  war,  poverty, 
discrimination,  etc.  arise  mainly  on  college 
campuses.  They'll  be  more  effective  if  they 
are  directed  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

I  don't  agree  with  non-negotiable  "de- 
mands" unless  these  are  things  that  have 
already  been  promised.  When  students  or 
anyone  else  "demand"  things  vmlawfully, 
they  must  realize  that  In  the  end  they  can 
be  dismissed  from  school  or  face  other  con- 
sequences. 

Nobody  can  predict  what  all  these  out- 
bursts at  the  college  will  eventually  lead  to 
The  situation  is  dangerous  but  all  respon- 
sible teenagers  hope  It  results  In  a  change  for 
the  better  and  a  good  society. 

I  don't  understand  why  the  SDS  (Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society)  call  them- 
selves that  because  the  last  thing  they  are 
for  Is  a  democratic  society.  Maybe  it  seems 
that  the  contradiction  Is  the  best  approach 
for  them  to  get  attention.  Do  you  think 
they  are  succeeding? 

I  Just  hope  the  voice  of  the  best  In  yotmg 
America  will  continue  to  be  heard.  Already 
youth  knows  it  will  not  be  able  to  accept 
important  commands  without  having  some- 
thing to  say  about  them. 

With  all  the  things  they  are  doing  to  be 
articulate,  youth  sometimes  wonders  If  It  is 
accomplishing  anything  besides  a  Joke.  But 
everyone  has  a  unique  way  of  doing  things, 
their  own  "flair",  from  the  hippies  to  the 
brilliant  Harvard  students. 

The  Joke  Is  really  on  the  adults  who  won't 
listen  to  the  kids,  who  themselves  don't 
realize  the  harm  they  can  do  If  they  use 
violence,  and  on  the  people,  kids  and  adults 
alike,  who  want  to  destroy  things  but  put 
nothing  In  their  place. 

The  kids  keep  asking  the  right  questions. 
It  Is  up  to  the  adults  to  help  them  find  the 
right  answers  so  that  the  two,  together,  can 
live  in  a  better  world. 
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STEVE  DUNFORD 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Utah,  an  old 
friend  of  mine  and  thousands  of  others, 
died  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  Stephen 
Love  Dunford,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Dunford  Bakers. 

Steve's  mother  baked  bread  in  her 
kitchen  in  the  early  days  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  her  sons  sold  it  door  to  door. 
After  the  death  of  their  mother,  the 
Dunford  boys  decided  to  carry  on  the 
tradition.  There  were  three  of  them. 
Steve  who  was  the  oldest,  was  the  busi- 


ness developer.  His  brothers  performed 
the  other  essential  production  sales  and 
procurement  activities  of  a  new  and 
growing  business.  They  established  first 
retail  outlets,  then  they  started  selling 
at  wholesale  and  established  foodstore 
retail  bakery  outlets. 

The  Dunford  Bread  Co.  became  the 
largest  and  best  known  business  of  its 
kind  in  the  Intermountain  West.  All  the 
brothers,  and  later  their  sons,  worked 
hard  in  their  local,  family-owned  busi- 
ness and  made  it  a  giant,  by  local  stand- 
ards, and  all  through  the  growth,  Steve 
was  the  business  developer,  a  smiling, 
open-hearted,  friendly,  compassionate 
man.  He  was  a  great  citizen,  a  loyal  hus- 
band and  father,  and  a  wise  and  prac- 
tical counselor.  In  addition  to  his  widow, 
the  former  Mae  Christensen,  he  leaves 
the  following  sons  and  daughters:  Larry 
Stephen,  Craig  C,  Jayne,  Mrs.  David 
E.  "Kay"  Thomas,  James  Clark,  Steven 
Mark,  Christopher  Richard,  all  of  Salt 
Lake  City:  one  grandchild;  brothers,  L. 
Clayton,  Burns  L.,  both  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Steve  was  a  great  sportsman  and  made 
herculean  contributions  to  the  growth 
of  competitive  golf  in  Utah,  where  many 
affectionately  called  him,  "Mr.  Utah 
Golf"  after  he  received  the  award  from 
the  Utah  Golf  Association. 

Utah  and  the  West  have  lost  a  great 
and  progressive  citizen.  His  family  has 
lost  a  husband  and  father  who  loved 
them  with  great  devotion. 


SEWAGE  TREATMENT  WORKS  MUST 
BE  BUILT  AND  ADEQUATE  FINANC- 
ING IS  NEEDED  AS  PROVIDED  IN 
MY  BILL  H.R.  12913 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OP    FLOROJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  observes  the  magnifi- 
cent accomplishment  of  our  Nation  in 
the  exploration  of  space  and  the  broad- 
ening of  the  world's  horizons,  there  are 
many  Americans  who  feel  we  must  hide 
our  heads  in  shame  because  of  the  water 
damage  that  we  are  doing  here  to  the 
good  earth  the  Almighty  has  given  us. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  are  proudly 
and  properly  able  to  send  our  intrepid 
astronauts  to  the  moon,  we  look  about  us 
and  see  the  natural  resources  of  our 
waterways  jx)lluted  and  filthy — almost 
unusable  by  human  beings  in  many  in- 
stances. We  are  obviously  on  earth  abus- 
ing the  heritage  which  has  been  given  to 
us  here  on  earth. 

There  are  many  Americans,  Mr. 
Speaker,  myself  included,  who  are  fed 
up  with  this  filth.  They  are  fed  up  with 
what  must  appear  as  hypocrisy  on  the 
part  of  their  Government.  This  House 
has  in  the  past  frequently  and  consist- 
ently enacted  legislation  with  the  view 
to  controlling  pollution  of  our  Nation's 
waters.  It  has  done  so  in  a  sincere  effort 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and,  in  fact,  usually  unanimously,  to  rid 
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ourselves  of  a  situation  that  is  deplorable 
and  horrifying.  And  yet  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  cold  hard  facts  of  life— when 
it  comes  down  to  the  spending  of  money, 
we  baulk  at  spending  a  small  amount  per 
citizen  to  construct  and  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works. 

Tliere  is  no  question  that  we  are  not 
putting  enough  into  our  effort  to  clean 
up  the  Nation's  waters  and  there  is  no 
question  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
mark     time     while    pollution    abounds 

about  us. 

We  must  face  the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  appear  to  be  only  two  possible  al- 
ternate solutions.  The  first  is  that  we 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  The  second  is  that  we  provide 
a  means  of  financing  for  the  funds  we 
do  not  appropriate.  Let  me  make  myself 
perfectly  clear.  The  best  means  of  doing 
the  job  is  to  appropriate  the  money  and 
.'-ee  to  it  that  it  is  spent  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  A  financing  scheme  is  a 
.second  best  solution.  We  all  know  that. 

We  are  all  aware,  however,  that  fre- 
quently we  must  accept  the  second  best 
solution  imtil  we  can  accomplish  the 
first  best.  Now,  personally,  I  favor  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations  for  our  con- 
struction grant  program  for  treatment 
works.  As  a  practical  matter,  I  realize 
that  at  this  time,  even  though  we  might 
be  able  to  increase  appropriations  in  this 
area  to  some  extent  and  should  increase 
these  appropriations,  the  sad  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
appropriate  the  full  amount  that  this 
Congress  has  authorized.  Accordingly,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  today,  H.R.  12913, 
that  is  in  all  substantial  regards  the 
.<;ame  as  was  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  conveyed  to  the  Speaker 
with  executive  communication  967.  I 
think  that  the  text  of  that  communica- 
tion is  most  interesting  to  this  body  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
Members  now.  It  says: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC,  July  15, 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Breaker  of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of  a 
!  reposed  bill,  "To  amend  the  Federal  Water 
:    llutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 

•her  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  conslderaUon, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

PROPOSED   LEGISLATION 

As  indicated  durtng  the  recent  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  Water  QuaUty  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969,  this  Administration 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  financing  the  construction 
of  needed  waste  treatment  works.  Last  year, 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  passed  S.  3206, 
a  bUl  which  would  have  provided  a  supple- 
mentary method  of  filnanclng  waste  treat- 
ment works.  That  legislation  was  not  enacted 
becaiise  of  problems  regarding  other  parts  of 
last  year's  water  pollution  legislation  and  the 
lack  of  time  to  resolve  them.  Enclosed  Is  a 
proposal  which  Is  very  similar  to  that  ap- 
proach. 

The  problem  of  cleaning  up  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  coastal  waters  Is  critical.  This 
bill  would  provide  a  mechanism  to  provide 
the  necessary  Federal  financing  to  help  meet 
water  quality  standards.  The  proposal  would 
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provide  additional  financing  alternatives  to 
the  States.  It  would  allow  significant  in- 
creases In  capital  InvestmenU  within  State 
programs  for  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties to  help  meet  abatement  schedules  pres- 
ently established  In  accordance  with  the 
water  quality  standards. 

ITie  bill  would  add  a  new  subEectlon  (f )  to 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended.  The  subsection  would 
provide  a  new  and  additional  method  of 
financing  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works.  This  method  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  grants  for  such  works  au- 
thorized under  section  8(b)  of  the  Act. 

Under  this  new  method  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  long-term,  not  to  exceed  30  years,  con- 
tracts with  a  State  or  local  governmental 
unit  to  pay  In  installments  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  constructing  such  works.  The 
Federal  share  would  be  determined  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Federal  share  is  deter- 
mined for  grants:  that  is,  30,  40,  50,  or  55 
percent  as  the  case  may  be. 

Before  entering  into  any  contracts  under 
the  bill,  the  total  sum  available  for  contracts 
win  have  to  be  established  in  appropriation 
Acts  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  This  sum  cannot,  however,  exceed  the 
sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
section  8(d)  of  the  Act  In  those  fiscal  years, 
less  the  sum  appropriated   for  such  grants. 

The  sum  available  for  contracts  would  be 
allotted  to  the  States  by  the  same  formula 
as  funds  appropriated  In  excess  of  the  first 
$100  million  are  allotted  for  grants  under 
section  8(c)  of  the  Act— that  is,  by  popula- 
tion. 

These  allotted  sums  will  be  available  to 
the  States  for  obligation  for  the  fiscal  year 
It  was  allotted,  plus  6  months.  In  fiscal  year 
1970,  these  sums  will  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  18  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  payments  made  under  each  contract 
would  be  available  to  cover  the  cost  of  Items 
listed  In  the  definition  of  the  term  "con- 
struction"   In    section    8(e)    of    the    Act. 

The  proposal  would  authorize  the  use,  at 
the  discretion  of  a  State,  of  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  sum  available  to  a  State  from  its  con- 
tract allotments  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  to  enter  into  long-term  agreements 
to  provide  reimbursement  payments  for  eli- 
gible treatment  works  for  which  construc- 
tion was  initiated  after  June  30,  1966,  with- 
out a  Federal  grant  or  with  only  a  partial 
Federal  grant.  These  treatment  works  are 
those  that  are  found  to  be  eligible  by  the 
Secretary  for  reimbursement  under  section 
8(c)  of  the  Act. 

AUTHORIZATIONS     PROPOSED 

The  Department  has  given  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  level  and  duration 
of  authorizations.  We  have  also  closely 
scrutinized  estimates  of  needs  for  the  waste 
treatment  grant  program. 

Our  analvsis  of  needs  to  meet  wat«r  qual- 
ity standards  during  the  1970-3  period  Indi- 
cates that  a  Federal  grant  level  of  about  $750 
million  a  year  would  be  adequate.  These  fig- 
ures are  based  on  total  needs  over  the  four 
year  period  of  $4  7  billion  for  new  treatment 
plants  and  upgrading;  $2.7  billion  for  re- 
placement and  expansion  of  existtog  plants; 
less  $1.1  billion  for  investments  made  In  1968 
and  1969;  $.5  billion  for  new  Industrial  con- 
nections to  municipal  plants;  $.5  bUUon  for 
phosphate  removal  faculties  for  commtinitles 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  the  20  largest 
cities;  and  $.2  bUllon  lor  allowances  for  cost 
increases. 

Although  based  upon  the  best  available 
data  and  assumptions  concerning  needs, 
these  estimates  must  stlU  be  considered 
somewhat  tentative.  For  example,  cost  dif- 
ferentials among  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try may  exert  a  significant  Influence  on  costs. 
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Changes  In  the  rate  of  Industrial  connections 
could  add  or  subtract  to  the  overall  munici- 
pal needs.  Improvements  in  technology  or 
greater  use  of  regional  treatment  facilities 
could  reduce  costs  while  higher  treatment 
requirements  could  increase  them.  Ongoing 
review  of  these  and  other  related  issues  are 
expected  to  provide  a  significantly  more  ac- 
curate estimate  than  the  current  one. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  the  De- 
partment is  not  proposing,  at  this  time,  any 
extension  of  the  waste  treatment  grant  au- 
thorizations beyond  fiscal  year  1971.  The  re- 
fined estimates  that  will  be  part  of  the  1970 
"Cost  of  Clean  Water  and  Its  Economic  Im- 
pact" should  be  tailored  to  needs  as  closely 
as  possible  to  assure  they  can  be  used  for 
planning  purposes  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments The  Department  expects  to  come  for- 
ward with  new  propKJsed  authorization  levels 
early  next  year. 

rOTURE     OF    THE     WASTE     TREATMENT 
CONSTRUCTION     PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  Important  areas  of  con- 
cern to  us  is  the  priority  system  followed  by 
the  States  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
works  grant  program.  Section  8(b)  of  the 
Act  requires  that  a  project  for  which  a  Fed- 
eral grant  Is  sought  must,  among  other 
things,  be  in  conformity  with  the  State  water 
pollution  control  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 7  and  be  certified  by  the  States  as  en- 
titled to  a  priority  over  other  eligible  projects 
on  the  basis  of  financial  and  poUutlon  con- 
trol needs.  The  Act  provides  that  the  State 
plan  set  forth  the  criteria  used  by  the  State 
in  determining  the  priority  of  projects.  The 
Department  is  greatly  concerned  that  here- 
tofore adequate  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  developing  criteria  that  will  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  Act.  In  our  review  of 
such  State  plans  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  we  will  begin  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  "criteria"  and  to  the  adequacy  thereof. 
We  will  work  with  those  States  where  im- 
provements are  needed  to  accomplish  this,  to 
the  extent  that  this  can  be  done  in  FY  1970 
without  disrupting  State  planning  already 
underway,  and  we  will  where  necessary,  con- 
sider disapproval  of  State  plans  that  are  not 
adequate  despite  our  efforts  to  cooperate.  In 
fiscal  year  1971  we  will  expect  such  consid- 
erations to  be  fully  Implemented  In  the  State 
planning  process. 

As  the  review  of  the  criteria  progresses,  we 
will  want  to  know  what  consideration,  if  any, 
is  being  given  to  the  extent  to  which  treat- 
ment works  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
public  benefits.  Including  assurance  that 
other  sources  of  pollution  will  not  preclude 
the  realization  of  such  benefits;  provisions 
for  training,  surveillance,  and  adequate 
project  planning  and  design  will  assure  effec- 
tive management  of  the  treatment  works; 
the  project  is  part  of  an  effective  river  basin 
pollution  control  plan  or  management  pro- 
gram already  developed  or  under  develop- 
ment: the  area  served  takes  advantage  of 
economies  from  large-scale  treatment  works; 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  community  has 
established  a  system  of  charges  or  other  rev- 
enue measures  to  meet  current  operation 
costs  of  the  treatment  system,  amortization 
costs,  and  other  requirements. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  present  Act  authorizes 
us  to  make  grants  subject  to  a  number  of 
limitations.  Section  8(b)(1)  requires  that  a 
grant  cannot  be  made  "unless  such  project  Is 
included  in  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  Act"  which  Includes 
the  comprehensive  programs  developed  under 
sections  3  and  7(f)  of  the  Act.  These  pro- 
grams, among  other  things  should  consider 
the  possibility  of  regional  collection  and 
treatment  systems.  Besides  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  economies  of  scale  which  result 
from  such  systems,  we  believe  this  practice 
Is  consistent  with  section  8(b)  (1)  of  the  Act 
in   the  making   of  construction  grants.  We 
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should  avoid  a  proliferation  of  small  Ineffl- 
clent  systems  that  Increase  costs  to  all  levels 
of  government  and  achieve  less  than  opti- 
mum water  quality.  Similarly,  foreseeable 
growth  patterns  and  needs  and  plans  de- 
velop)ed  to  meet  those  news  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  development  of  plans.  We  will 
review  applications  to  determine  whether 
regional  treatment  systems  are  feasible,  and 
If  they  are,  we  will  encourage  their  becom- 
ing a  reality. 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  the  requirement 
for  assuring  proper  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  treatment  works.  We  believe  the 
State  and  the  applicant  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of 
the  grant  under  section  8(c)  of  the  Act  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  operators  will  be  pro- 
vided and  that  operator  personnel  will  be 
adequately  trained;  that  equipment  will  be 
sulequately  maintained;  and  that  laboratory 
and  surveillance  facilities  are  adequate  to 
assure  that  the  treatment  plant  will  p>er- 
form  according  to  design  specifications.  We 
will  Insist  on  such  assurance. 

The  Department  is  looking  very  closely  at 
the  problem  of  funding  of  facilities  used  pri- 
marily for  industrial  treatment.  The  Congress 
has  Indicated  support  for  Joint  munlclpal- 
lndu*M4al  treatment  systems.  More  consldera- 
-tlon  aad  study  Is  needed  in  this  area,  how- 
ever, on  proper  coet  allocation.  We  are  re- 
viewing very  closely  any  project  for  which  the 
Industrial  treatment  is  a  significant  portion 
of  the  total,  and  will  present  to  the  Con- 
gress our  findings  on  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  appropriate  cost-sharing  arrangement.  We 
also  plan  to  develop  an  overall  proposal  on 
this  problem,  after  study. 

These  are  just  a  few  areas  of  concern  where 
we  are  acting  now  to  improve  the  program.  I 
have  directed  that  a  total  review  of  this  pro- 
gram be  undertaken  immediately  to  see  what 
its  successes,  shortcomings,  and  failures  have 
been  and  to  develop  effective  administrative 
and  legislative  proposals  for  the  purp>ose  of 
Improving  the  program.  Our  objective  Is  to 
propose  needed  legislative  changes  early  next 
year  In  connection  with  the  re-authorlzatlon 
changes  that  will  be  needed  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this   legislative   proposal   is   consistent   with 
the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter   J.   Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing differs  by  some  langiiage, 
which  was  developed  here  with  the  aid 
of  our  committee  and  legislative  coun- 
sel, for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  one 
or  two  possible  ambiguities  in  the  bUl  as 
suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  presei"ve  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
as  intended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  certain  Members  of  the 
other  body  are  considering  raising  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose,  and  I  say 
more  power  to  them.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  assure  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  will  be  available  for 
the  building  of  these  works.  It  seems  un- 
likely to  me.  and  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  many  Members  who  will  agree,  that 
whatever  the  appropriation  is  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  and  year  follow- 
ing, that  it  will  equal  the  full  authoriza- 
tion under  the  law.  Therefore,  this  bill 
will  still  serve  a  purpose.  It  provides  that 
during  fiscal  year  1970  whatever  amount 
that  has  been  authorized  by  the  unap- 
propriated for  construction  grants-in- 
aid  are  authorized  to  be  made  avaUable 
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for  a  contract  program  by  the  United 
States  will  contract  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  over  a  30-year  period.  For  fis- 
cal year  1971  a  formula  is  devised  to  en- 
courage increased  appropriations  for 
grants  and  to  supplement  those  grants 
by  a  contract  authority.  In  this  case, 
the  contract  authority  can  be  up  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  grants  appropri- 
ated. The  purposr  of  this  formula  is  to 
preclude  any  idea  -on  the  part  of  any- 
one that  we  are  encouraging  a  contract 
program  in  lieu  of  a  grant  program.  With 
this  approach,  it  is  clear  that  the  pri- 
mary intention  of  Congress  is  that  there 
be  a  grant  program,  if  necessary  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  contract  program. 

I  feel  that  we  cannot  delay  this  vital 
program  any  longer.  We  must  take  ac- 
tion to  indicate  to  all  that  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  higher  priority  be 
given  In  the  saving  of  our  Nation's  wa- 
terways. I  feel  we  must  do  this  now. 
We  cannot  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  only  a  limited 
amount  of  water  and  even  more  limit- 
ed clean  water.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  bring  more  into  being.  We  must 
make  do  with  what  we  have  and  if  we 
poison  it,  there  will  be  no  more  and 
what  there  is  will  to  that  extent  be  de- 
filed. The  pinch  is  already  being  felt — 
even  in  the  Washington  area— with  the 
water  shortage  and  filth  in  the  Potomac 
River.  How  much  greater  must  the  cri- 
sis become  before  action  is  taken? 

This  legislation  is  essential. 
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EXPOSING  THE  POSTAL 
CORPORATION  MYTH 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  the  excellent  testimony  of  Mr. 
James  Rademacher,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  on  Postal  Reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  and  the 
American  public  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  a  great  salvation — the  coming  of 
a  new  idea  that  would  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Post  Office  Department — 
the  so-called  Postal  Corporation.  To 
hear  the  advocates  of  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration you  would  be  led  to  conclude 
that  the  adoption  of  this  concept  would, 
within  5  years  after  its  commencement, 
produce  an  efficient,  economical,  busi- 
ness-oriented Post  Office  Department. 
And  here  lies  the  crux  of  the  issue.  Can 
such  a  business,  removed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  people,  achieve  its  promised 
goals  without  raising  postal  rates  and 
fees,  lowering  Post  Office  employees' 
wages,  and  decreasing  postal  services?  I 
think  not. 

This  was  the  thrust  of  Mr.  Flade- 
macher's  testimony — the  Post  Office  De- 
partment would  no  longer  be  a  service 
for  the  people,  but  rather  it  would  be  a 
cold,   aloof  business  run   by  strangers. 


However,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  like 
myself,  Mr.  Rademacher  recognizes  the 
need  for  postal  reform.  What  he  is  really 
saying  is  that  a  Postal  Corporation  is  not 
necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  for,  "There  are 
better  ways  of  ridding  a  dog  of  fleas  than 
drowning  the  dog." 

I  wish  that  the  American  people 
oould  have  the  opportunity  to  read  Mr. 
Rademacher's  thoughtful  and  incisive 
statement. 

I,  therefore,  submit  Mr.  Rademacher's 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  who  do  not  sit  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  Mr. 
Rademacher's  statement  follows: 
Postal  Reform  Statement  of  James  H  Rade- 
macher, President  National  Association 
OF  Letter  Carriers 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

For  the  purpKsse  of  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  my  name  Is  James  H.  Rade- 
macher, and  that  I  am  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  with 
offices  at  100  Indiana  Avenue,  Northwest, 
Washington,  DC.  We  have  approximately 
210,000  members  in  more  than  6.500 
branches  located  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  in  all  our  possessions. 

Today  I  am  accompanied  by  J.  Stanly 
Lewis.  Vice  President:  WllUam  T.  Sullivan, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  J.  Joseph  Vacca,  Assist- 
ant Secretary-Treasurer:  George  A.  Bang, 
Director  of  Life  Insurance;  Austin  B.  Carl- 
son, director  of  Health  Insurance;  Glenn  M. 
Hodges.  Assistant  Director  of  Health  Insur- 
ance; Dr.  Joseph  S.  Smolen,  Director  of 
Training  and  Union  Development;  and  Ger- 
ald CulUnan,  noted  postal  historian  and  my 
Administrative  Aide. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  extremely  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and 
express  our  views  concerning  postal  reform. 

GENERAL  PHILOSOPHT 

I  would  like  to  begin  this  statement  with 
a  simple  pronouncement  of  fact: 

The  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
is  solidly  in  favor  of  postal  reform. 

This  should  not  be  necessary  to  state  at 
this  time  and  In  this  place.  We  have  been  on 
record  for  many  years,  urging  certain  basic 
reforms  in  the  structure  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment. We  were.  Indeed,  urging  such  re- 
form long  before  the  proponents  of  a  postal 
corporation  were  ever  heard  from. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  have  ap- 
peared in  many  newsp>apers  throughout  the 
country  a  series  of  "canned"  editorials  at- 
tacking and  Insulting  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  Its  leaders  and  its 
members,  by  claiming  that  we  are  opposed  to 
postal  reform  of  any  sort. 

I  say  these  editorials  are  "canned"  because 
certain  phrases  run  through  them,  repeated 
time  after  time,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
possibiLlty  of  coincidence  must  be  excluded. 

One  such  recurrent  phase  concerns  the 
"cozy  relationship"  which  we  are  alleged  to 
have  with  the  Congress  and  which,  it  is 
charged,  we  are  unwilling  to  lose. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  tried  to  enjoy  over 
the  eighty  years  of  our  existence,  a  friendly 
relationship  with  Congress.  We  would  be 
foolish  If  we  did  not  do  so.  since  time  after 
time.  Congress  has  represented  the  only 
source  from  which  we  could  obtain  Justice. 
We  are,  naturally  enough,  opposed  to  having 
this  relationship  destroyed  through  a  re- 
organization program  which  would  leave  us 
literally  at  the  mercy  of  a  group  of  corpora- 
tion managers. 

B\it,  the  word  "cozy"  is,  frankly.  Irritating 
and  misleading.  It  smacks  of  Indelicacy.  I 
suggest,    Mr.    Chairman,    that    If   our   rela- 
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tlonshlp  with  the  Congress  were  as  Intimate 
as  the  phrase  Implies,  our  members  would  be 
far  better  off  than  they  are  today ! 

These  editorials  have  sought  to  Imply  that 
there  is  something  Improper  about  the  letter 
carriers  exercising  their  constitutional  rights 
by  presenting  our  case  to  the  Congress  in  as 
attracUve  a  light  as  possible. 

One  would  think,  after  reading  such 
holier-than-thou  editorials,  that  no  lobbyist 
for  the  newspapers  or  the  magazine  ever 
darkened  the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hill  with 
his  presence,  or  tried  to  urge  the  Congress 
to  keep  their  rates  of  postage  at  an  abnor- 
mally low  level. 

The  NALC  is  for  reform — total  reform — of 
the  postal  establishment,  but  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  such  reform  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  the  present  structure  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice We  support,  in  short,  your  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman— H.R.  4— which.  In  our  opinion, 
would  do  Just  about  everything  the  corpora- 
tion proposal  would  do  and  would  still  keep 
the  Post  Office — the  most  essential  system  of 
communications  in  the  free  world— In  the 
hands  of  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives  In  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  me.  during  these 
hearings,  to  find  that  neither  the  Postmaster 
General  nor  Mr.  Frederick  Kappel.  could  come 
up  with  a  decisive  answer  when  asked  why 
reform  could  not  be  achieved  under  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  the  Post  Office.  Their  an- 
swers, when  boiled  down,  amounted  to  the 
unsupported  assertion  that  they  thought  the 
corporation  concept  would  be  better,  but  they 
gave  no  solid  or  convincing  reasons  why 
they  thought  this  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  our  basic  contention 
that  the  Post  Office  Is,  and  always  must  be, 
a  service  to  all  the  American  people.  It  Is  not 
a  moneymaklng  scheme;  it  is  not  a  public 
utility. 

Time  and  time  again  Congress  has  in- 
sisted on  this  public  service  concept  of  the 
Post  Office,  particularly  In  the  Acts  of  1794, 
1844,  1851,  1930,  1958  and  1962.  Time  and 
time  again  the  postal  managers  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Executive  Branch  ( par- 
ticularly the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  have 
nibbled  away  at  the  corners  of  this  Con- 
gressional policy.  It  was  significant  to  us  that 
during  the  Postmaster  Generals  extensive 
testimony  before  this  Committee  there  was 
very  little  emphasis  placed  on  the  sanctity 
and  importance  of  the  postal  service;  the 
major  emphasis  was  always  placed  on  the 
need  for  economies;  the  need  for  saving  a 
buck,  rather  than  the  need  for  serving  a 
patron. 

I  am  not  maintaining  that  there  is  any- 
thing beautiful  or  desirable  about  the  postal 
deficit.  I  am  sure  that  the  Post  Office  can  be 
operated  more  efficiently  and  economically 
than  It  Is,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  deficit  at  a  minimum. 

But,  I  also  think  the  postal  deficit  has 
been  grotesquely  magnified  In  the  public 
mind.  Since  1950,  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct has  more  than  tripled.  During  that  same 
period,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  one-third.  But  in  1957-1959 
dollars — "real"  dollars — the  postal  deficit  Is 
actually  less  per  capita  today  than  it  was 
in  1950.  In  real  dollars  the  deficit  In  1950 
came  to  $4.29  a  year.  In  1968  It  came  to  $4.22 
a  year. 

And.  while  $4.22  a  year  is  probably  too 
much — I  still  say  it  Is  the  greatest  investment 
the  average  American  citizen  can  possibly 
make.  It  returns  to  hUn  economic  advantages 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  times  his  invest- 
ment— and  it  also,  of  course,  returns  to  him 
educational,  social  and  political  advantages 
which  are  beyond  computation. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism 
of  the  so-called  "subsidies"  built  Into  the 
postal  deficit.  These  subsidies  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $700  million  a  year.  There  may 
be  some  unnecessary  subsidies  Involved  In 
the  figure,  but  by  far  the  majority  of  them 
are  in  the  public  Interest  and  have  been  re- 
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peatedly  designated  by  the  Congress  as  be- 
ing desirable  and  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  our  society. 

But,  It  puzzles  us  why  this  $700  million  In 
postal  subsidies  should  be  singled  out  for 
scorn  and  attention,  when  so  many  other  and 
more  formidable  subsidies  festoon  the  Fed- 
eral Budget. 

The  farm  subsidy  runs  to  about  five  times 
the  postal  public  service  deficit,  but  It  doesn't 
get  nearly  the  same  publicity  or  criticism. 
The  military  budget  Is  Interlaced  with  subsi- 
dies of  one  sort  or  another  which,  If  examined 
objectively,  would  dwarf  the  public  service 
budget  of  the  Post  Office.  I  am  certainly  not 
arguing  one  way  or  another  about  the  27*4 
percent  oil  depletion  allowance  (we  have 
enough  troubles  of  our  own  without  getting 
Into  that  controversy),  but  I  do  suggest 
that  this  Is  a  subsidy  far  In  excess  of  that 
for  which  the  Post  Office  Is  so  derisively 
abused. 

The  public  service  deficit  of  the  Post 
Office — six  tenths  of  the  total  deficit — has 
been  built  Into  the  postal  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  by  the  Congress.  In  my  opinion  It  has 
returned  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
more  benefits  than  any  other  subsidy  per- 
mitted to  any  other  group  In  the  country. 
It  Is  a  subsidy  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and,  for  the  most  part.  It  falls  upon 
all  our  citizens,  great  and  small,  with  admira- 
ble impartiality. 

The  postal  deficit  probably  Is  too  large. 
But  it  Is  far  less  important  than  the  service 
deficit  for  which  the  management  of  the 
Post  Office — at  the  dictation  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget — must  bear  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility and  blame. 

Our  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  Is  that  the  postal 
service  is  far  too  Important  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ever  to  be  permitted 
to  be  removed  from  the  control  of  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives  in 
Congress. 

I  shall  touch  on  this  subject  more  thor- 
oughly later  on  In  this  statement,  but  I  want 
to  establish  our  philosophical  point-of-vlew 
on  this  very  Important  matter. 

The  postal  service,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
affects  every  single  man,  woman  and  child 
In  the  Nation  every  working  day  of  the  year. 
It  must  never  be  let  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

Some  say  that  a  corporation  would  handle 
the  mails  more  efficiently  than  the  Govern- 
ment can  handle  them,  I  seriously  doubt  the 
truth  of  this.  But  as  desirable  as  efficiency 
is  in  any  kind  of  operation,  I  do  not  think 
that,  in  this  case,  it  Is  the  sole  or  even  most 
important  objective  of  the  postal  establish- 
ment. 

Democracy  Is  not  the  most  efficient  form 
of  Government.  It  is  merely  the  best.  Cer- 
tainly Fascism  is  more  "efficient,"  and,  per- 
haps, even  Communism  Is  more  "efficient," 
if  we  disregard  the  human  values  involved. 
But  the  human  values  are  the  Important 
ones,  and  they  must  take  precedence  when 
we  consider  government — or  the  system  of 
communications  on  which  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment depends  for  its  success,  and  Its 
very  existence. 

Those  who  control  the  communications  of 
a  country  as  large  as  ours,  control  the  nation. 
We  must  not  let  that  control  get  out  of 
the  grasp  of  the  people.  We  must  not  permit 
Congress  to  relinquish  Its  prerogative  of 
oversight. 

I  do  not  see  in  the  corporation  bill — H.R. 
J1750 — nearly  enough  safeguards,  or  sufficient 
checks  and  balances,  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  serious  Incursions  upon  their 
freedom  and  their  rights. 

The  blU  gives  to  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Postal  Service  almost  unlimited  powers, 
but  does  not  supply,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient 
protection  against  the  misuse  of  such  powers. 
Your  bill.  HR.  4,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  to 
the  Postmaster  General  far  more  extensive 
powers  than  he  has  now.  but  it  still  retains 
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m  the  hands  of  the  people — through  their 
Congressmen — the  means  of  preventing  such 
abuses.  We  must  never  relinquish  such 
means. 

The  Post  Office  must  be  reformed,  but  It 
must  be  reformed  In  a  prudent  way.  There 
are,  In  short,  better  ways  of  ridding  a  dog  of 
fleas  than  drowning  the  dog. 

THE  CORPORATION   MTTHOLOOY 

In  recent  months,  I  have  been  particularly 
impressed — and  rather  appalled — by  the  al- 
most blind  and  child-like  l|lth  that  so  many 
Americans  have  In  the  efficiency  of  corpora- 
tions per  se.  This  faith — which  seems  to  be 
equally  shared  by  a  large  section  of  the 
American  press — a  large  segment  of  the 
American  people — and  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  Members  of  Congress — seems  to 
hold  that  a  corporation — by  very  virtue  of 
Its  being  a  corporation — can  do  no  wrong, 
and  that  Governmentr— by  very  virtue  of  its 
being  Government — can  do  no  right. 
This  Is  part  of  the  American  mythology. 
I  might  say  that,  like  all  other  myths,  it 
Is  inconsistent. 

Something  goes  wrong  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens 
want  to  scrap  It  and  turn  It  Into  a  corpora- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  privately-owned  Washington  transit 
corporation,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens 
want  to  scrap  It  and  ttim  it  into  a  Govern- 
ment agency ! 

There  is  a  certain  element  of  restlessness 
apparent,  a  desire  for  change  for  changes 
sake.  I  submit  that  In  a  matter  so  Important 
as  the  structure  and  ownership  of  the  Post 
Office,  we  cannot  afford  to  Indulge  in  such 
caprtclousness. 

When  Mr.  Frederick  Kappel — who  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  devoted  and  distin- 
guished citizens  in  the  land — testified  before 
this  Committee  recently,  he  exhibited  an  al- 
most naive  faith  In  the  efficacy  of  paying  top 
executive  majestic  salaries  as  a  means  of 
curing  the  Post  Office  of  all  Its  Ills. 

This  seems  to  me  almost  a  classic  case  of 
an  overcommitment  to  expertise. 

The  payment  of  enormous  salaries  to  top 
executives  Is  no  guarantee  of  managerial  ef- 
ficiency. 

Probably  no  industry  In  America  today 
pavs  more  monumental  salaries  than  does  the 
automobile  Industry — and  no  industry  has 
been  guilty  of  more  monumental  boo-boos. 
It  was  not  the  Government,  for  example, 
which  produced  the  Edsel  or  the  Corvalr,  or 
which  turned  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
automobiles  which  had  to  be  recalled  be- 
cause of  faulty  or  unsafe  features  in  basic 
design. 

It  was  not  the  Postal  Inspection  Serrtce 
which  perpetrated  that  appaUing  and  child- 
ish persecution  of  Ralph  Nader;  it  was  private 
detectives  hired  by  the  very  top  manage- 
ment people  in  General  Motors. 

If  mistakes  of  such  magnitude  were  made 
in  Government,  heads  would  roll  iind,  in 
some  insUnces,  criminal  proceedings  wx)uld 
be  imminent. 

Every  week  we  read  of  mergers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  have  been  made  necessary 
because  of  managerial  ineptitude  in  one,  if 
not  both,  of  the  amalgamating  corporations. 
And,  I  remember  reading,  in  a  national  mag- 
azine recentlv,  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of 
those  mergers  turn  out  unsuccessfully  be- 
cause of  poor  managerial  planning. 

Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of  beauti- 
fully-run corporations  in  America  today.  But 
there  are  a  good  number  of  badly-run  cor- 
porations, too.  Just  by  calling  the  postal  es- 
tablishment a  corporation,  we  are  not  as- 
sured of  Its  being,  automatically,  a  manage- 
rial success. 

And  what  happens  if  we  get  a  corporation 
that  is  not  a  managerial  success?  What  hap- 
pens il  we  get  a  bidly-run  corporation?  We 
would  be  far  worse  off  than  we  are  now.  be- 
cause the  remedies  could  not  be  so  quickly 
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applied  blb  they  can  be  today.  The  hands  of 
the  Congress  would  be  comparatively  tied 
and  the  entire  economy  and  social  life  of  the 
Nation  could  suffer  serious  harm  before  the 
situation  could  be  cured. 

I  remember  during  theee  hearings.  Post- 
master General  Blount  was  asked  what 
would  happen  If  the  corporation  were  tried 
out,  and  foiled.  The  Postmaster  General 
laughed  and  said:  "I  don't  know.  Things 
couldn't  pKJsslbly  be  worse  than  they  are 
now." 

With  all  due  respect,  I  beg  to  differ.  Things 
could  be  one  hell  of  a  lot  worse  than  they 
are  now.  Certainly  the  operation  of  the  Poet 
Office  Is  In  a  state  of  some  disrepair  today, 
but  Its  faults  and  inefficiencies  are  being 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  corporation  pro- 
ponents. The  Post  Office  is  handling  84  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall  a  year.  The  mall  is  getting 
through — sometimes  a  little  slower  than  we 
would  like — but  It  is  getting  through. 

If  the  corporation  concept  were  tried — 
and  failed  dismally — (a  possibility  which  the 
mo6t  ardent  advocates  of  the  proposal  will 
not  deny) — we  would  have  Instant  chaos. 
Instant  dissolution,  Instant  financial  and 
economic  crisis.  If  the  crisis  continued  for 
any  length  of  time,  we  could  even  have 
serioiw  political  upheavals. 
-  It  iarta  my  opinion,  unpardonably  frivo- 
lous for  the  Postmaster  General  to  say  that 
the  postal  service  couldn't  be  worse  than  it 
is  today. 

It  Is  also.  In  my  opinion,  frivolous  of  the 
advocates  of  the  corporation  concept  to  ad- 
mit that  they  have  no  idea  whether  or  not 
the  corporation  would  succeed,  but  they 
think  it  is  "worth  a  try." 

It  is  also  not  only  frivolous, — but  wickedly 
false, — for  the  advocates  of  the  corporation 
concept  to  say — as  they  have  said  In  corre- 
spondence with  me — that  the  postal  service 
is  no  longer  the  moet  essential  system  of 
communications  available  to  our  citizens. 

We  are  dealing.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  with  the  most  impor- 
tant— the  most  essential — system  of  com- 
munications in  the  free  world  today.  There 
is  a  very  clear  line  of  demarcation  which 
separates  bold  and  thoughtful  reformation 
from  reckless  and  irresponsible  experimenta- 
tion. I  submit  that  those  favoring  a  postal 
corporation  have  passed  that  dividing  line 
without  even  giving  it  a  wave  of  recognition. 
I  cannot  resist  adding  one  more  point  on 
this  subject.  We  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  admit  completely  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  benefit  by 
more  able  and  more  enlightened  leadership. 
We  do  not  agree,  however,  that  this  is  the 
only,  or  even  the  major,  problem  blocking 
the  road  to  postal  excellence. 

The  quality  of  the  postal  service  ulti- 
mately and  basically  depends  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  people  who  work  in  the  service. 
All  the  mechanization  and  automation  In 
the  world  cannot  compensate  for  the  handi- 
cap of  a  disillusioned  and  disheartened  work 
force  which  is  turning  over  every  year  at  an 
increasingly  accelerated  rate.  All  the  me- 
chanical improvements  known  to  man  can- 
not overcome  the  obstacle  of  perennially  de- 
creasing quality  among  the  average  appli- 
cants for  postal  Jobs.  The  following  chart 
contains  statistics  on  turnover  In  the  postal 
service  during  the  past  five  years.  Certainly 
we  need  continuity  of  top  management,  but 
what  is  more  Important  to  an  efficient  postal 
service  Is  continuity  of  productive  employees. 
TURNOVER,  SEPARATIONS,  AND  SEPARATION   RATEi 


Separations 


Separation 
rate 


Year: 


1964. 
196S. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


69.687 

11.83 

89,534 

14.86 

155,703 

23.32 

193,703 

27.4 

166.726 

23.2 

I  ' Source:  Post  Office  Department 
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As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  tremendous 
admiration  for  Mr.  Kappel,  even  though  we 
have  some  basic  disagreements  In  our  respec- 
tive philosophies.  However.  I  would  like  to 
submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  solution  to 
most  of  the  present  postal  problems  does  not 
lie  with  the  creation  of  hundred-thousand- 
dollar-a-year  postal  tycoons;  It  lies  with  the 
creation  of  $10,000-a-year  letter  carriers  and 
postal  clerks. 

"End  of  commercial." 

THE    CONSTTTUTIONALITY    OF    THE    PROPOSAL 

We  were  especially  pleased  during  the  hear- 
ings when  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality Of  the  corporation  proposal  was  raised. 
Indeed,  we  had  hoped  that  this  question 
would  be  more  extensively  explored.  It  has. 
In  our.oplnion,  and  In  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
a  considerable  degree  of  validity. 

It  Is  true  that  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  has — upon  request — 
supplied  an  opinion  that  the  creation  of  a 
postal  corporation  would  be  permissible  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
If  I  may  say  so,  we  would  like  a  somewhat 
more  objective  opinion  on  the  matter.  Tradi- 
tionally, it  has  been  the  nature — even  the 
functlon^-of  Departmental  lawyers  to  utter 
opinions  supp>orting  positions  already  taken 
by  their  bosses. 

(Many  of  you  will  remember  an  incident 
which  occurred  eleven  years  ago  when  the 
Judicial  Officer  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  fired  out  of  hand  because  he  had  issued 
an  opinion — on  request — that  the  Federal 
courts  would  not  declare  Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover  an  obscene  book.  It  turned  out  he  was 
perfectly  right — but  he  remained  fired. 
Objectivity  among  Federal  lawyers  is  not 
usually  encouraged  and  can  be  fatal.) 

Certainly,  the  constitutionality  of  this 
proposal  should  be  tested  before  any  action 
is  taken. 

Article  One,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
says  "the  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads."  This  Is 
the  same  section,  as  you  know,  which  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  certainly  seem  to  me  no  more 
constitutional  to  turn  over  the  operation  of 
the  Post  Office — including  the  creation  and 
abolition  of  post  offices — to  a  corporation 
than  it  would  be  to  turn  over  the  Pentagon 
to  a  corporation. 

Most  important  of  all.  Section  8  of  Article 
One.  says  that  "Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and 
excises."  Postage.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  Just  as 
much  a  tax  as  is  the  Income  tax.  Congress 
has  traditionally  considered  It  so.  Certainly. 
it  is  also,  by  definition,  an  Impost. 

If  there  Ib  any  significant  sentiment  for 
demolishing  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
creating  some  kind  of  corporation  in  Its  place. 
It  would  seem  to  us  far  more  advisable,  and 
considerably  more  legal,  to  try  to  achieve  this 
through  amending  the  Constitution. 

Certainly  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  achieve 
this  radical  change  through  simple  legisla- 
tion, the  legislation  will  be  seriously  chal- 
lenged in  the  Federal  courts.  And,  if  the 
courts  decided  the  action  was  indeed  un- 
constitutional, a  considerable  amount  of 
serious  confusion  would  ensue. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  speak  very  frankly  for 
a  moment — if  I  may — on  another  aspect  of 
this  business  which  I  find  very  disturbing. 
There  has  been  a  tendency — a  somewhat 
unwholesome  tendency,  in  our  opinion — 
among  certain  elements  of  the  Congress,  to 
delegate  unpopular,  difficult,  or.  perhaps, 
politically  embarrassing  functions  to  the 
Executive  Branch.  (The  recent  decision  of 
the  other  body  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  of 
confirming  Presidentially-appointed  post- 
masters Is  an  example. ) 

Some  Intimidations  of  this  were  heard 
during  these  hearings.  It  was  suggested  that 
Congress  admit  that  it  Is  Incafkable  of  man- 
aging the  postal  establishment  and  that  it 
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should  quickly  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole 
burdensome  business. 

This  seems  to  me  a  very  defeatist  attitude. 
If  Congress  really  feels  it  is  handling  Post 
Office  affairs  badly — and  I  think  this  charge 
Is  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  untruth- 
then  would  it  not  be  more  inspiriting  to 
the  American  people  if  Congress  were  to  de- 
termine to  improve  its  performance  in  this 
area  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
it  represents? 

Congress  must  perform  many  functions 
which  are  burdensome,  and  even  distasteful, 
but  which  are  essential  to  the  safety  and 
even  the  continued  existence  of  the  Nation: 
The  setting  of  taxes,  for  one  thing;  the  cre- 
ation of  a  military  draft;  the  declaring  of 
war.  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

If  Congress  decides  to  rid  itself  of  the 
burdensome  land  Constitutional)  duty  ol 
running  the  Post  Office,  where  will  it  all  end? 
Will  the  Imposing  of  all  other  taxes — includ- 
ing the  Income  tax — be  handed  over  to  a 
group  of  bureaucrats  who  are  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  people?  If  this  trend  is 
carried  on  to  an  absurd  length,  will  Con- 
gress reduce  Itself  to  the  performance  of 
purely  ceremonial  functions,  like  Great  Bri- 
tain's House  of  Lords? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  think  the  American  people — es- 
pecially because  of  recent  events — expect 
Congress  to  assume  more  responsibility,  noi 
less.  I  think  the  American  people  believe 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  Congress  to  im- 
prove its  performance  and  increase  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Instead  of  throwing  up  its 
hands  in  despair  and  getting  rid  of  vital 
functions  which  it  finds  burdensome. 

THE     PROBLEM     OP     FINANCES 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  and.  obviously,  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee,  were  surprised — and 
more  than  a  little  alarmed — by  the  bland 
optimism  of  the  Departmental  witnesses 
when  they  discussed  the  problems  of  financ- 
ing the  proposed  postal  corporation. 

They  were  so  euphoric  in  their  attitudes 
that  we  got  the  Impression  that  they  were 
wining  to  make  almost  any  affirmative  state- 
ment— no  matter  how  improbable — Just  as 
long  as  It  helped  to  sell  the  corporation  con- 
cept. At  times  the  spokesmen  were  so  free 
with  their  claims  that  I  was  reminded  of 
the  spiels  of  the  old-time  medicine  men  who 
used  to  sell  snake-oil  to  the  yokels. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  absolute  assur- 
ance that  the  corporation — without  raising 
rates  or  reducing  service  or  mistreating 
postal  employees — can  save  the  Post  Office 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  and.  within  five  years, 
place  it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Certainly,  new  procedures,  new  facilities, 
new  machinery,  et  cetera  can  do  a  great  deal 
toward  moving  the  malls  faster  and  better, 
and  they  can,  undoubtedly  save  the  Post 
Office  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  but — 
a  bUlion  dollars  a  year? 

As  you  know,  about  82  cents  out  of  the 
postal  dollar  go  for  wages.  About  15  cents 
more  go  for  transportation  costs  and  for 
other  charges  (such  as  the  building  or  the 
leasing  of  facilities)  which  are  controlled 
by  the  Department  (and  would  be  controlled 
by  the  corporation)  only  to  a  relatively  small 
degree. 

That  leaves  only  3  cents  out  of  the  postal 
dollar  which  can  be  saved.  And  in  that  3 
cents  is  the  appropriation  for  research  and 
development — an  area  In  which  every 
thoughtful  student  of  the  Post  Office  agrees, 
a  great  deal  more  money  must  be  spent,  not 
less. 

We  were  startled  to  read  in  the  Kappel 
Commission  report  one  specific  instance  of 
how  enormous  savings  could  be  realized.  The 
Report  says  that  they  estimate  that  15%  of 
the  total  cost  of  city  delivery  can  be  saved 
"partly  through  mechanization  and  partly 
through  better  methods"  In  the  sorting  and 
bookkeeping  that  letter  carriers  must 
perform. 


Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
postal  operations  realizes  that  these  func- 
tions are  relatively  minor  and  take  up  very 
little  of  a  lettercarrier's  time.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  better  procedures  and  mechani- 
zation in  this  area  can  save  1S%  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  city  delivery  system  simply  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  thinking  which  has 
inspired  such  cheerful  optimism  about  op- 
erating the  postal  establishment  on  a  break- 
even basis  within  five  years,  then  we  would 
advise  the  utmost  caution  in  treating  the 
proposal  with  any  seriouness. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
pointed  out  earlier  In  these  hearings,  the 
Congress,  after  35  years,  still  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  pour  $55  million  a  year  Into  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority — which  has  been 
extolled  as  such  a  paragon  among  Govern- 
ment corporations. 

If  this  is  true  of  a  relatively  small  opera- 
tion such  as  the  TV  A — when  compared  to 
the  postal  establishment,  that  is — then  Con- 
gress can  expect  to  be  pouring  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  into  the  postal 
corporation  for  many  decades  to  come! 

If  the  corporation  were  to  last  that  long, 
of  course. 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  could  be  saved  by  the 
corporation  if  It  were  to  contract  out  some 
of  the  functions  which  are  now  losing  money 
for  the  Department — such  as  rural  delivery 
service,  parcel  post,  the  collection  of  mail 
from  mail  boxes,  and  so  on.  The  contractors 
could  conceivably  use  non-union  casual 
labor  for  these  operations  and  undercut  the 
costs  which  the  Post  Office  Department  must 
now  pay. 

I  suppose  this  could  be  done,  but  I  firmly 
believe  it  would  be  highly  inappropriate — 
dangerous — irresponsible — and,  perhaps.  Il- 
legal to  contract  out  the  handling  of  the 
people's  mall  in  this  way.  These  proposals  are 
far  different  from  the  highly-controlled  Star 
Route  procedures. 

It  would  mean  that  trillions  of  dollars 
each  year — not  to  mention  the  most  personal 
communications  between  individuals — 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  strangers 
who  would  not  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  United  States  Government.  I  hope  we 
never  live  to  see  that  take  place  in  this 
country. 

The  mall  is  far  too  Important  to  be  handled 
In  such  a  haphazard  way.  We  have  been 
struck,  during  these  hearings  and  In  con- 
versations with  the  advocates  of  the  corpora- 
tion proposal,  by  the  comparative  lack  of 
understanding  among  them  in  this  area. 
There  Is  a  tendency  among  them  to  consider 
the  mail  as  simply  another  commodity — not 
as  the  precious.  Irreplaceable,  essential  thing 
that  It  Is. 

But.  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the  corpora- 
tion-mongers really  went  Into  optimistic 
orbit  when  they  stoutly  assured  this  Com- 
mittee that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  on 
the  open  market  $10  billion  worth  of  postal 
corporation  bonds  without  the  backing  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  skepticism  which 
many  Committee  members  showed  on  this 
point  was  shared  by  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers.  It  Is  also  shared  by  the 
union's  financial  advisers.  And,  I  was  very 
Interested  to  note,  It  was  shared  even  by 
Mr.  Kappel,  whose  Commission  had  en- 
visaged a  /ire-bllllon  dollar  bond  Issue  which 
would  be  supported  and  backed  by  the 
Treasury — quite  a  different  matter. 

We  were  also  Interested  to  note  that  the 
Po.stmaster  General — when  asked  why  he  had 
doubled  the  size  of  the  proposed  bond  issue 
from  five  billion  to  ten  billion,  finally  ad- 
mitted that  he  and  his  staff  had  more  or 
less  picked  the  larger  figure  out  of  thin  air. 
This  seemed  to  us  significant — symbolic,  al- 
most— of  the  rather  cavalier  way  in  V7hlch 
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the    entire    corporation    proposal    has    been 
presented. 

For  example,  there  seemed  to  be  far  too 
little  concern  among  the  proponents  as  to 
what  would  happen  If  the  corporation  were 
to  be  created — and  then  went  bankrupt  I 
Surely  no  one  t>elievea  that  such  a  calamity 
could  not  occur. 

Well,  what  would  happen?  Shouldn't  the 
results  of  such  a  contingency  be  worked  out 
well  in  advance  before  this  proposal  receives 
serious  consideration? 

Would  the  entire  postal  service  of  America 
grind  to  a  stop?  Would  it  be  taken  over  by 
Its  creditors?  What  can  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica expect? 

It  is  customary  in  bankruptcy  proceedings 
to  sell  off  the  liquid  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion so  as  to  pay  the  bond  holders  at  least 
something  on  the  dollar.  Would  this  mean 
selling  the  General  Post  Office  in  New  York 
or  the  headquarters  building  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  highest  bidder?  I  think  not. 
But  what  would  happen? 

What  would  happen  if  a  single  corporate 
entity — like  A.T.  &  T..  let  us  say — controlled 
enough  of  the  bonds  to  become  the  domi- 
nant force  in  the  corporation?  Would 
AT.  &  T.  then  control  the  policies  of  the 
postal  service — their  principal  rival  In  the 
communications  field?  And.  If  the  corpora- 
tion went  bankrupt,  would  A.T.  &  T.  then 
take  over  ownership  of  the  postal  service  and 
Inherit  the  entire  communications  monopoly 
in  the  United  States? 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  contin- 
gencies I  have  mentioned  sound  way  out. 
But,  when  we  are  discussing  the  postal  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  we  are  discussing 
the  viray  we  live — all  of  us,  everyone  in  Amer- 
ica. We  cannot  afford — and  the  entire  free 
world  cannot  afford — any  reckless  assump- 
tions in  a  matter  as  grave  as  this.  There  is. 
in  the  proposal,  an  appalling  lack  of  safe- 
guards, of  checks  and  balances,  of  certitudes 
and  defenses  against  disaster.  The  line 
which  separates  cheery  optimism  from  irre- 
spoi\siblUty  seems  to  have  been  totally 
obliterated. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  corporation  advocates  have 
been  most  optimistic — overly  optimistic,  In 
my  opinion — about  their  ability  to  save  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  if  they  can  only  get 
their  hands  on  the  Post  Office. 

I  submit  that,  to  break  even,  they  will 
have  to  save  not  one  billion  dollars  a  year, 
but  two  billion  dollars. 

If  they  manage  to  sell  their  unsupported 
bonds  in  today's  unreceptlve  market,  they 
will  have  to  offer  an  interest  rate  sufficiently 
high  to  attract  great  lashings  of  "risk" 
money — gambling  money.  Our  financial  ad- 
visers tell  us  that  the  Interest  rate  would 
have  to  be  at  least  close  to  10  percent.  This 
adds  another  billion  dollars  a  year  which 
the  Post  Office  would  have  to  "save"  through 
better  methods,  better  systems,  better  pro- 
cedures. 

Two  billion  dollars  a  year! 
In  my  hiunble  opinion,  this  simply  cannot 
be  done. 

The  only  way  such  a  goal  could  even  re- 
motely be  approached  would  be  through  a 
combination  of  three  alternatives  I 

— They  would  have  to  raise  the  rates  to 
astronomical  heights. 

— They  would  have  to  reduce  service  to  a 
whisper,  except  perhaps  in  the  highly  con- 
centrated urban  areas,  where  delivery  is 
comparably  easy. 

— They  would  have  to  keep  the  pay  of 
postal  employes  at  an  Intolerably  depressed 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  is  totally  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  all  three  of  these  alternatives. 

And.  if  they  knew  the  facts.  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  would  be,  too. 
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THS    POSTAL    CORPORATION A    NIGHTIdARX    FOB 

THE     PATRONS 

Actually,  the  postal  corporation,  If  It  ever 
came  Into  being,  would  be  a  nightmare  for 
almost  every  segment  of  our  population. 

Above  all,  it  would  be  a  nightmare  for  the 
patrons  of  the  postal  service — the  individ- 
ual user  and  the  large  professional  mailer 
would  suffer  equally  under  Its  provisions. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence, during  the  testimony  of  the  advocates 
of  the  corporation  concept,  of  any  deep  con- 
cern for  the  integrity  of  the  postal  service — 
as  a  service.  The  emphasis  was  placed  almost 
everywhere  on  cutting  costs  and  effecting 
economies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  H.B.  11750— the  bill 
which  would  create  the  corporation — makes 
It  very  clear  that  service — as  we  think  of  it — 
would  be  only  a  secondary  consideration.  On 
page  15.  lines  1  and  2,  for  Instance,  we  read 
that  the  Postal  Service  (which  is  the  current 
euphemism  for  the  corporation)  shall 
"serve  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  United  States." 

The  corporation  would,  of  course,  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  words  "nearly" 
and  "practicable" — and.  In  regard  to  "near- 
ly" I  predict  the  managers  would  prove  to  be 
mighty  poor  Judges  of  distance. 

There  is  no  economically  "practicable"  way 
to  deliver  the  mall  to  ranchers  In  Montana 
and  Texas,  for  example,  or  even  to  the  far- 
thest end  of  the  average  rural  route,  with- 
out charging  extra  fees  for  the  service  the 
patrons  receive. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  tells  us  that  at  the 
end  of  1968,  69.9%  of  the  American  popxila- 
tion  was  living  on  slightly  more  than  one 
percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area.  What  kind 
of  service  would  this  corporation  give  to  the 
30.1  percent  who  live  on  the  other  99  7,^  of 
the  land  area? 

When  one  Is  pledged  to  "save"  two  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  operating  the  mails,  would 
it  be  deemed  "practicable"  to  give  this  large 
segment  of  the  population  the  same  free  de- 
livery it  has  become  accustomed  to  receiving? 
Also  on  page  15  (lines  10,  11,  12)  we  come 
upon  some  very  ambiguous  language  which 
sets  up  alarm  bells  In  our  minds.  It  says  that 
facilities  will  be  maintained  so  that  patrons 
will  "consistent  unth  reasonable  economTes 
of  postal  operations  have  ready  access  to  es- 
sential postal  service." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  submit  that  every  American— no 
matter  where  he  lives — has  the  absolute  right 
to  free  and  frequent  and  regular  delivery  of 
his  mail. 

And  I  also  submit  that  all  American  citi- 
zens— no  matter  where  they  live — have  the 
absolute  right  to  have  "ready  access  to  essen- 
tial postal  service"  whether  such  access  is 
consistent  with  reasonable  economies  of  pos- 
tal operations  or  not! 

Does  the  language  of  the  bill  mean  that 
any  service  that  wasn't  consistent  with  econ- 
omy of  operation  would  be  deemed  "non- 
essential"? 

The  individual  patron— the  ordinary  citi- 
zen— can  only  expect  from  the  proposed  cor- 
poration higher  and  higher  postage  rates 
and  less  and  less  essential  ser\-ice.  He  would 
find  It  a  nightmare 

I  have  been  amazed.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  complacence — and  indeed  the  enthu- 
siasm— with  which  some  publishers  have  ac- 
cepted the  corporation  idea.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  bill  indicates  (at  least  to  us)  that 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion would  have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  every  pubUcation  in  the  country  that 
depends  upon  the  malls  for  its  existence. 
While  the  language  of  H  R.  11750  has  been 
considerably  tempered,  when  compared  to  its 
predecessor,  H  R  1382,  it  still  gives  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  more  power  over  the  mails 
than  any  single  Individual  should  have  in  a 
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free  society.  Certainly,  aa  a  publisher  my- 
self— of  our  own  magazine.  The  Postal  Rec- 
ord— the  lack  of  safeguards  frightens  me,  and 
If  I  were  In  the  publishing  business  for  profit, 
I  would  be  very  scared  Indeed  of  the  poten- 
tials for  autocratic  censorship  of  dissident 
opinion. 

Although  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  to 
Involve  Itself  In  the  rate-making  process,  we 
feel  that  the  corporation  Issue  is  so  vital  that 
we  must  at  least  oomment  on  some  attitudes 
prevailing  among  the  users  of  second-class 
mall. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  major  pub- 
lishers have  been  overly-encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  corporation  advocates  for  the  Institution 
within  the  postal  establishment  of  a  true 
Incremental  Costing  procedure  which  would 
replace  the  Cost  Ascertainment  System, 
which  we  all  know  Is  InEulequate  and  inac- 
curate. 

They  feel  that  since  the  Post  Office  was 
established  to  transmit  and  deliver — primar- 
ily— flrst-class  mall,  then  the  major  share  of 
postal  costs  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  this 
class  of  mall.  The  rates  for  first  class  would 
then  be  raised  sharply  while  the  rates  for 
other'  claseea  of  mall  would  remain  undis- 
turbed" ' 

Mr.  Chairman :  Perhaps  these  gentlemen 
know  something  I  don't  know,  but  I  have 
certainly  failed  to  detect  any  enthusiasm  In 
the  Congress  for  the  acceptance  of  any  pro- 
posal that  would  raise  first-class  rates  sky- 
high  and  not  raise  the  rates  on  second-class 
and  third-class  mall.  I  personally  haven't 
heard  any  Member  of  Congress  say  that  he 
would  like  to  raise  the  postage  on  Aunt 
Minnie's  personal  letter  to  10  cents,  while 
permitting  the  Wall  Street  Journal  or  Read- 
er's Digest  magazine  to  proceed  through  the 
malls  at  less  than  three  cents  apiece. 

And,  p)erhap6  these  publishers  are  under- 
estimating what  a  true  system  of  incremental 
costing  could  do  to  them.  The  principal  his- 
torian of  the  Poet  Office  Department  has  told 
me  that  it  Is  at  least  arguable  that  the  Post 
Office  was  established,  and  its  facilities 
erected  and  maintained,  just  as  much  for  the 
transmission  of  what  we  now  know  as  sec- 
oDti-cIass  mall,  as  for  flrst-class  mall.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  Post  Office  was  not 
only  to  transmit  personal  messages  among 
our  citizens,  but  also  to  transmit  news  and 
editorial  opinion  so  as  to  keep  the  people  of 
this  country  informed. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  Interesting 
and  most  informative  if  an  amendment  were 
offered  to  H.R.  11750,  the  corporation  bill, 
which  would  Insure  that  the  burden  of  In- 
cremental costing  be  divided  equally  between 
first-  and  second-class  mall.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pub- 
lishers for  the  corporation  concept  would  be 
most  enlightening. 

Or,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  could  be  an  alter- 
native resolution  which  would  permit  the 
editorial  matter  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers to  go  through  the  malls  absolutely 
free  of  charge — but  which  would  charge  the 
advertising  material  In  such  publications  ex- 
actly the  same  rates  as  tblrd-class  mall  Is 
charged. 

Certainly,  the  acceptance  of  either  of  these 
amendments  would  be  of  material  benefit  in 
reducing  the  postal  deficit.  It  would  also  help 
determine  whether  the  enthusiasm  of  certain 
publishers  for  the  corporation  concept  Is 
based  on  purely  philosophical  grounds,  or 
whether  It  is  based  upon  somewhat  less  ex- 
alted considerations. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  we  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
reading  in  certain  major  publications  edito- 
rials denouncing  the  efficiency  of  the  Post 
Office.  The  public  is  being  brainwashed  Into 
believing  the  service  is  far  worse  than  it 
actually  Is. 

I  cannot  see  what  the  publishers  have  to 
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complain  about.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
their  service. 

Who  can  remember  ever  not  getting  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  time?  In  post  offices 
all  over  the  country,  when  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  arrives  late,  letter  carriers  are  stlU 
made  to  wait — and  all  the  flrst-class  mall 
In  their  satchels  Is  mtide  to  wait — until  the 
Journal  Is  distributed  to  them  for  delivery. 

Who  can  remember  falling  to  get  Time,  or 
Life.  The  Reader's  Digest,  or  Newsweek  late? 

They  arrive  at  our "  doorsteps  as  promptly 
as  the  sun  appears  over  the  eastern  horizon. 
Gould  they  expect  such  efficient  and  in- 
expensive treatment  from  a  corporation -type 
operation? 

They  all  wring  their  hands  and  decry  the 
postal  deficit.  This  is  their  privilege  and,  we 
all  know,  the  postal  deficit  is  too  large.  But, 
at  least,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
honest  if  they  were  to  admit  their  own 
enormous  contribution — through  low  rates 
and  special   considerations — to  that   deficit. 

And,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  f)ostal 
deficit  has  been  widely  (and,  I  think,  pur- 
posely) distorted  and  misconstrued  by  many 
of  the  Nation's  editorialists. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Poet  Of- 
fice Committee  (Senator  McGee*  has  pointed 
out,  talk  of  a  $1.2  billion  deficit  is  "grossly 
misleading."  Approximately  $735  million  of 
that  deficit  is  the  direct  cost  of  public  serv- 
ices, identified  by  the  (Congress,  and  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  and  not  from  postage 
rates.  The  actual  deflcit  of  the  postal  eetab- 
llshment  is  less  than  five  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year. 

This  is  a  sizable  simi  and,  undoubtedly.  It 
can  and  should  be  reduced.  But,  if  the  edi- 
torial writers  would  refer  to  the  true  figure 
of  $500  million  instead  of  the  Inflated  figure 
of  $1.2  billion,  the  public  would  be  able  to 
keep  the  postal  problem  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, and  would  not  be  so  susceptible  to  mass 
hysteria  concerning  their  post  office. 

Yesterday  (July  16)  our  great  country 
sent  men  to  the  moon.  This  realizes  a  nine- 
year  ambition  during  which  time  the  tax- 
payers have  spent  over  $24  billion  on  just 
the  ultimate  landing  on  the  moon.  During 
the  past  40  years,  tax  dollars  to  operate  the 
postal  service  have  totaled  only  $14  billion. 
In  comparison,  considering  beneficial  effects, 
have  not  both  been  worth  the  Investment? 
Should  the  U.S.  Government  offer  to  all  the 
people  a  subsidized  postal  service  which  has 
little  glamour  in  the  same  manner  it  is 
subsidizing  the  glamorous  trip  to  the  moon? 

We  have  been  especially  surprised,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  way  some  of  the  smaller 
publications  have  joined  the  clamor  for  the 
creation  of  a  corporation. 

Since  the  corporation  is  pledged  to  operate 
on  a  break-even  basis — which  will  mean 
saving  two  billion  dollars  a  year — within  five 
years — and  since  it  Is  inconceivable  that  Con- 
gress will  permit  the  revenues  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  such  a  miracle  to  be 
milked  out  of  flrst-class  mail  exclusively, 
then — if  the  pledge  Is  to  be  redeemed — 
seoond-class  mall  would  have  to  sustain  very 
substantial  rate  Increases. 

The  very  largest  publishing  houses  could 
conceivably  absorb  such  a  rate  increase,  but 
many  of  the  smaller  publications  would  nec- 
essarily be  forced  to  the  wall.  This  would 
give  the  largest  publications  a  virtual  monop- 
oly in  their  fields,  but  it  would  cause  a 
significant  shrinkage  in  the  diversity  of  edi- 
torial opinion  in  this  country,  which  would 
be  an  enormous  pity  In  a  free  society  such 
as  ours. 

So — for  the  users  of  the  malls,  large  and 
small — we  can  see  In  the  corporation  pro- 
posal only  greatly  increased  rates,  greatly 
reduced  service,  and  a  greatly  diminished 
spectrum  of  editorial  opinion  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  news. 

In  short,   we  see   nightmares  all  around. 
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A     NIGHTMARE    FOR    EMPLOYEES    AND    THEIR 
UNIONS 

A  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  attacked  the  postal  employees  because 
they  have  had  the  audacity  to  oppose  the 
creation  of  a  postal  corpwration. 

So,  I  ask  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
shouldn't  we  opp>ose  this  plan? 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  all  be  taken 
out  of  Civil  Service.  We  are  told  that  we 
shall  be  given  something  just  as  good,  if  not 
better.  We  have  only  the  word  of  the  corpo- 
ration proponents  for  that — and,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  the  hlstorj'  of  the  past  thirty 
years  in  the  postal  service  has  not  exactly 
persuaded  us  to  accept  the  promises  and  as- 
surances of  management  with  blind  and  un- 
questioning faith.  We  have  earned  the  right 
of  skepticism ! 

Many  thousands  of  letter  carriers,  and 
other  iKietal  employees,  joined  the  postal 
service  because  of  the  job  security  and  other 
protections  that  Civil  Service  affords.  All  that 
would  evaporate  under  the  corporation. 

We  would  have  to  negotiate  with  manage- 
ment in  such  areas  as  pay — health  and  life 
Insurance — workmen's  compensation — sick 
and  annual  leave — the  works. 

That  sounds  perfectly  normal  and  straight- 
forward .  .  .  until  one  reads  further.  We 
would  still  be  denied  the  right  to  strike,  and 
binding  arbitration  could  be  achieved  only 
through  agreement  of  the  Postal  Disputes 
Panel.  (Sec.  808,  if).  H.R    11750) 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we— 
and  every  other  group  of  postal  union  leaders 
that  I  know — realize  the  grave  implications 
of  a  strike  in  the  postal  service. 

I  have  gone  on  record  with  my  member- 
ship— and  have  placed  my  own  political  fu- 
ture in  our  organization  on  the  line  in  doing 
so — urging  them  to  "Cool  It"  and  not  let  their 
frustrations  lead  them  to  unlawful  actions. 

But  no  one,  surely,  can  reasonably  expect 
us  to  accept  a  proposal  which  would  take 
away  from  us  every  weapon  we  can  legally 
and  reasonably  use  against  cases  of  mana- 
gerial agg^ression. 

We  would  be  denied  access  to  the  Congress, 
and  Congress  would  be  virtually  incapable  of 
coming  to  our  aid. 

We  would  be  denied  the  right  to  withhold 
our  services. 

And,  even  in  the  most  serious  matters  ot 
disagreement,  we  could  go  to  binding  arbi- 
tration only  if  management  agreed  to  per- 
mit us  to  seek  such  relief. 

The  proponents  of  the  corporate  concept, 
when  they  sp^eak  of  operating  the  establish- 
ment on  a  break-even  basis,  give  us  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  any  postal  pay 
raises  during  the  next  five  years. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  postal  employees  do 
not  share  this  point  of  view. 

The  advocates  of  the  corporation  talk 
grandly  of  collective  bargaining,  but  what 
they  offer  us  is  an  ugly  parody  of  any  known 
collective-bargaining  process.  They  would,  in 
short,  have  us  precisely  where  they  want 
us — even  more  so  than  they  do  today — and 
we  would  be  deprived  of  the  recourses  we 
now  have — the  appeal  to  Congress,  or  even 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  language  of  the  bill,  as  it  appears  in 
Chapter  VIII  "Personnel."  pages  45-58. 

The  language  Is  vague,  the  protections 
hazy,  the  safeguards  almost  nonexistent.  The 
words  "mutual  agreement"  are  twice  em- 
ployed on  p>age  52,  when  discussing  the 
means  available  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. I  know  the  Postmaster  General  did  a 
great  deal  of  artistic  verbal  shadow-boxing 
when  he  was  persistently  asked  about  the 
Implications  In  these  sections  of  the  bill. 
but,  in  our  opinion,  the  words  can  be  in- 
terpreted only  one  way:  We  would  be  able 
to  get  relief  only  if  the  corporation  mana- 
gers were  good  and  willing  to  give  us  such 
relief.  We  would  go  to  the  bargaining  table 
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with  our  hands  tied  and  with  all  the  weap- 
ons on  the  side  of  management. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, there  Is  no  way  that  the  postal  em- 
ployees could  accept  a  unilateral  arrange- 
ment such  as  this. 

The  labor-management  provisions  of  the 
bill  open  the  gates  to  virtual  serfdom.  They 
are  absolutely  unacceptable  to  us. 

So,  If  the  corporation  ever  were  to  be  cre- 
ated,' we,  the  employees  would  have  a  more 
than  ample  share  of  nightmares. 

A    NIGHTMARE    TOR    THE    CONGRESS 

I  want  to  treat  delicately,  for  just  a  mo- 
ment, around  another  aspect  of  the  corpo- 
ration proposal :  The  difficulties  It  would  pre- 
sent to  Congress  Itself. 

I  want  to  preface  theee  remarks  by  saying 
that  they  are  motivated  by  genuine  con- 
cern, and  not  because  of  any  desire,  or  In- 
clination, to  Intrude  In  your  business. 

Nonetheless,  It  has  struck  me  very  forcibly 
that  the  creation  of  a  postal  corporation 
could  be  so  troublesome  to  Congress  that 
it  could  very  well  constitute  a  political 
nightmare. 

Certainly  I  know  that  the  barrage  of  news- 
paper editorials  and  comment  has  stirred  up 
some  suf)erflclal  support  for  the  corporation 
among  the  folks  back  home — people  who 
want  a  better  postal  system,  and  who  have 
been  brainwashed  Into  thinking  that  the 
simple  creation  of  a  corporation  will,  by  it- 
self, perform  miracles  just  through  the  wav- 
ing of  some  magical  wands.  The  average 
people  who  now  favor  the  corporation  con- 
cept, of  cotu-se,  don't  know  what  Is  In  store 
for  them. 

But,  what  Is  going  to  happen  when  the 
rates  go  up  (as  surely  they  must,  If  the 
goals  of  the  corporation  are  to  be  met),  and 
the  service  recedes  (as  surely  It  must),  and 
the  people  go  to  the  Congressmen,  Indig- 
nantly demanding  relief? 

Win  It  be  enough  to  tell  them  you  cannot 
do  a  thing  about  the  situation  because  a 
Big  Bad  Corj)oratlon  (which  Congress  itself 
has  created)  has  come  into  being,  and  Con- 
gress Is  now  almost  jjowerless? 

Will  It  be  enough  to  tell  them  that  their 
rates  can  be  reduced  only  if  Congress  passes 
a  Joint  Resolution  negating  the  action  of 
the  Rate  Commission.  Particularly  since — 
not  ever  before  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic — has  an  action  of  the  Executive 
Branch  been  rescinded  by  \'lrtue  of  a  Joint 
Resolution? 

It  seems  to  my  naive  and  untutored  mind 
that  all  this  could  add  up  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  electoral  unhappiness. 

Particularly,  I  might  add,  at  a  time  when 
the  people  expect  Congress  to  assume  more 
respKjnslblllty,  not  to  abrogate  it;  when  the 
pyeople  expect  more  performance  from  their 
elected  representatives:  not  less. 

The  present  postal  service  may  make  the 
constituents  grumble;  the  postal  service  un- 
der the  corporation  will  make  them  muti- 
nous. 

And,  if  this  happens— and  I  think  It 
would — the  corporation  would  become  a 
nightmare  for  Congress,  just  as  much  as  it 
would  for  every  other  segment  of  our 
population. 

The  postal  service  affects,  directly  or  in- 
directly, every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country  every  working  day  of  the  year.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  the  business  of  Congress 
than  this  vinlqultous,  universal  and  essential 
national  function.  If  disaster  falls  up>on  It 
because  Congress  has  washed  its  hands  of 
it  and  left  its  operation  up  to  a  band  of 
corporate  strangers  who  are  not  answerable 
to  the  people,  then,  it  seems  to  me.  serious 
and  searching  questions  will  be  asked  in 
every  Congressional  District  in  the  land. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, you  may  have  received  the  Impres- 
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slon  by  this  time  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  is  opposed  to  the 
pKKtal  corporation  concept. 

CerUlnly,   that  is  the  impression  I  have 
been  seeking  to  convey. 
Then,  what  are  we  for? 
We  are  for  total  p>ostal  reform  as  detailed 
In  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman — H.R.  4. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  see — and  we 
cannot  see  now — why  total  postal  reform  can- 
not be  carried  out  within  the  present  frame- 
work of  the  Department  without  removing 
It  from  the  control  and  the  influence  of  the 
American  people  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress. 

And,  If  you  will  remember,  neither  the 
Postmaster  General  nor  Mr.  Kappel  nor  Mr. 
O'Brien  nor  former  Senator  Morton  came 
up  with  any  clear  and  convincing  argument 
why  reform  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
sacking  the  Post  Office  Department  and  re- 
placing it  with  a  huge  and  unresponsive 
corporation.  Their  replies  to  the  questions  of 
the  Committee  were  elusive.  It  Is  perhaps 
oversimplifying  the  problem  but.  In  essence, 
they  added'up  simply  to  a  preference  for  the 
corporation  concept  per  se  and  a  distaste  for 
the  Government  concept. 

In  our  opinion,  this  Isn't  enough.  Not 
nearly  enough. 

Could  It  be  that  there  are  those  who  are 
afraid  H.R.  4  will  work— and  then  it  would 
be  proved  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  cor- 
poration at  all?  What  Is  so  holy  about  this 
corporation  concept  that  Its  advocates  would 
rather  have  no  reform  at  all  than  have  reform 
achieved  under  present  conditions? 

We  are  beginning  to  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: What  is  going  on? 

What  is  behind  this  determined  and  un- 
swerving and  well-financed  insistence  upon 
taking  the  Post  Office  away  from  the  control 
of  the  American  people — and  away  from  the 
control  of  the  Congress? 

The  assistants  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment have  been  talking  vaguely  and  grandly 
about  the  great  improvements  in  employee 
relations  that  can  be  effected  once  a  cor- 
poration is  created.  If  the  reforms  are  so 
wonderful,  why  cannot  they  be  placed  In 
effect  now?  Why  Is  a  corporation  necessary 
to  do  these  things? 

When  we  look  at  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
postal  administration  to  reduce  and  elimi- 
nate services  while  raising  rates  and  fees — 
and  when  we  look  at  their  sluggishness  in 
trying  to  alleviate  the  economic  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  employees — we  wonder 
If  they  are  not  purposely  trying  to  run  the 
present  postal  establishment  Into  the  ground 
in  order  to  make  the  corporation  concept 
more  attractive  to  the  Congress,  the  em- 
ployees and  the  people? 

Under  your  bill.  H.R.  4,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Postmaster  General  will  be  able  to  do 
everything  that  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  tJie  Corporation  would  be  able  to  do— 
except  that  he  would  still  have  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
American  people.  He  should,  indeed,  be  able 
to  do  more — because  he  will  remain  in  the 
Cabinet  and  will  still  have  ready  access  to 
the  ear  of  the  President. 

Under  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  have  the  same  freedom 
in  using  Its  revenues  as  the  corporation  would 
have.  It  would  be  free  of  the  ridiculously 
antiquated  appropriations  procedures  which 
now  make  the  efficient  operation  of  the  malls 
almost  impossible. 

The  rate-making  process  under  your  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  seems  to  us  to  be  even  more 
just — and  more  constitutional — than  does 
that  provided  for  by  H.R.  11750.  and  Con- 
gress would  have  a  far  better  opportunity  of 
regulating  and  participating  In  the  proce- 
dures, and  the  patrons  and  large  users  of  the 
malls  would  have  a  far  better  protection 
against  sudden  and  damaging  changes  in 
their  rates. 

I  You   will   remember,   Mr.    Chairman,   we 
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originally  recommended  that  the  Congress 
set  up  Its  own  rate  commission,  independent 
of  the  Department,  which  would  make  Its 
own  recommendations  to  the  Congress  di- 
rectly. We  still  feel  this  procedure  would  be 
more  constitutionally  correct,  but  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  the  system  pro- 
vided for  by  H.R.  4.) 

H.R.  4  provides  for  mechanization  and 
modernization  of  the  postal  plant  just  as 
fully  as  does  H.R.  11750. 

Although  we  have  some  minor  differences 
with  the  labor-management  procedures  out- 
lined by  HJi.  4.  we  vastly  prefer  them  to 
those  offered  by  H.R.  11750.  Under  your  bill 
we  would  be  assured  of  the  right  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  would  not  have  to 
seek  the  permission  of  management  to 
achieve  it. 

Your  bill,  H.R.  4.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  nd 
the  Post  Office  of  undue  political  interfer- 
ence more  effectively  than  would  H.R.  11750. 
Those  who  claim  otherwise  simply  have  not 
read  your  bill.  This  provision  could  be  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  incorporating  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  6959. 

There  Is,  In  short,  nothing  that  the  cor- 
poration-mongers promise  which  cannot  be 
achieved  through  H.R.  4.  Certainly— at  the 
very  least — we  should  try  H.R.  4 — try  to  re- 
form the  Post  Office  from  within  its  present 
Governmental  structure. 

But,  we  are  totally  convinced  that,  with 
the  help  of  Congress,  the  Post  Office  can  be 
totally  reformed  while  still  remaining  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Government.  We  are  also 
totally  convinced  that,  at  this  time,  the 
formation  and  creation  of  a  postal  corpora- 
tion is  both  unnecessary  and  highly  danger- 
ous. 

Last  November  and  December,  before  his 
swift  and  marvelous  death-bed  conversion  to 
the  corporation  concept.  Postmaster  General 
Watson  offered  a  $500  million  blueprint  for 
the  modernization  of  the  Post  Office  without 
running  thr  »xtreme  risk  of  taking  the  Post 
Office  away  t/om  the  people.  The  Report, 
which  went  to  the  White  House  In  Novem- 
ber, has  been  virtually  ignored  ever  since 
the  new  Administration  came  into  power. 
His  call  for  74  module  post  offices — mall  fac- 
tories—in the  74  largest  cities  (which  ac- 
count for  52  percent  of  the  mall  volume) 
made  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  those  who  read 
it.  We  have  not  heard  it  even  referred  to 
since  last  January  20.  We  think  it  should 
be  restudled  before  any  Irreversible  action  Is 
taken. 

As  we  have  said,  over  and  over  again,  the 
postal  service  is  far  too  essential  to  the  so- 
cial, economic.  Industrial,  mercantile  and 
political  life  of  the  American  people  ever  to 
permit  It  to  be  removed  from  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  people.  We  cannot  turn  It  over 
to  a  band  of  corporate  strangers. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  state- 
ment by  Rep.  Tom  Steed,  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  In  the  House.  In  the  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma  News-Star  of  last  November  24,  he 
had  this  to  say: 

"If  Congress  were  willing  to  give  the  sug- 
gested powers  to  a  corporation,  why  wouldn't 
they  give  them  to  a  Postmaster  General?  If 
he  had  the  powers  complained  of.  most  of  the 
things  reported  by  the  i Kappel)  Commis- 
sion wouldn't  exist. 

"The  postal  service  is  too  Important  to  the 
people  to  entrust  It  to  one  man.  one  commis- 
sion, a  group  not  responsible  to  the  people. 
Congress  Is  so  sensitive  to  this.  It  Just  is 
not  conceivable  to  me  they  will  ever  do  this." 
I  agree  with  Congressman  Steed's  senti- 
ments in  this  regard,  and  I  sincerely  hope  he 
Is  right. 

We  have  attached  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  Postmaster  General 
and  mvself ,  relative  to  our  position  on  postal 
reforms.  Also  attached  Is  a  very  Important 
analvsls  of  the  reasons  for  the  so-called 
"crisis"  in  the  Chicago  post  office  in   1966. 
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We  want  to  thanit  you  for  permitting  us 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on 
the  subject  that  Is  so  close  to  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans — the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW     JEBSBY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  free 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  mark  the  10th  £in- 
niversary  of  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  is  the  week  during 
which  all  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life  will  commemorate  it  in  nationwide 
manifestations,  rallies,  ceremonies,  and 
.^iher  public  gatherings. 
^In  1959,  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
86-90,  commonly  known  as  the  captive 
nations  resolution.  The  third  week  in 
July  is- set  aside  to  remind  the  world  of 
the  plight  of  our  fellow  human  beings 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Americans 
must  be  informed  of  the  fact  that  com- 
munism is  not  "mellowing"  because  we 
may  be  put  to  sleep  and  wake  up  some 
morning  in  another  "workers'  paradise." 
These  captive  nation  observances  serve 
as  a  powerful  moral  symbol  underscor- 
ing the  fact  that  Americans  will  never 
forget  or  abandon  the  captive  nations  or 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  perma- 
nent enslavement.  The  captive  nations 
themselves  need  this  peaceful  demon- 
stration of  our  solidarity  with  them. 
They  must  know  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. This  will  restore  their  hope  that 
someday  they  will  be  free  of  the  alien 
governments  and  alien  leaders. 

As  we  observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  must  do  everj'thing  in  our  power  to 
help  these  people  in  their  struggle  for 
national  and  religious  freedom  and  in 
their  desire  for  independence. 

We  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  50  years  of  communism's  ascend- 
ancy that  some  100  million  human  be- 
ings have  been  murdered  through  civil 
wars,  manmade  famines,  purges,  genoci- 
dal  deportations,  and  executions.  The 
very  magnitude  of  this  figure  of  those 
who  lost  their  lives  under  communism 
escapes  us.  One  must  think  more  of  this 
figure  as  human  beings  rather  than  sta- 
tistics, for  each  of  these  persons  was 
loved  by  someone.  They  had  relatives, 
friends,  dependents  who  shared  their 
agony  end  then  had  to  bear  the  void  in 
their  lives  when  they  were  gone.  With 
the  demise  of  these  hundreds  of  millions 
the  hopes  and  plans  of  a  better  tomorrow 
were  shattered  in  the  lives  of  many  more 
millions. 

The  captive  nations  will  not  be  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny 
until  communism  in  Russia  itself  is  de- 
feated. This  is  the  center  of  an  ideology 
that  is  determined  upon  taking  over  the 
whole  world.  To  battle  an  ideology  that 
has  already  brought  over  a  third  of  the 
human  race  under  its  domination  in  less 
than  50  years  requires  an  ideology  t'lat 
is  even  more  dynamic,  more  powerful. 
Communism    will    not    be    defeated    by 
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power  politics,  military  power,  nor  eco- 
nomic sanctions — which  may  impede  its 
growth — for  it  is  basically  a  spiritual 
warfare,  a  war  of  ideals  which  touch 
upon  the  nature  of  man  and  his  final 
end. 

The  battle  is  a  battle  of  forces  of  good 
and  forces  of  evil  which  must  be  carried 
into  the  enemy's  territory — the  captive 
nations.  And,  it  is  .upon  the  grounds  of 
these  captive  nations  that  victory  over 
commimism  can  be  attained. 

Pope  Pius  xn  expressed  his  concern 
for  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
when  he  stated,  in  one  of  his  prayers,  the 
following  words: 

May  our  fervent  prayer  be  of  help  to  them. 
May  our  fraternal  solidarity  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  not  alone.  May  their  example 
be  edifying  for  the  whole  Church,  especially 
for  us  who  think  of  them  with  so  much 
affection. 

"Grant,  O  Lord,  that  the  days  of  trial  be 
shortened  and  that  very  soon — together  with 
their  converted  oppressors — they  may  freely 
serve  and  adore  You,  who  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  live  and  reign  forever 
and  ever.  Amen. 

In  the  spirit  of  freedom,  we  cherish 
the  symbolic  day  of  July  4  as  our  day  of 
liberation.  The  French  regard  July  14, 
Bastille  Day,  as  a  significant  event  in 
French  history,  so  should  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  emphasize  even  more  our 
commitment  to  democracy,  and  the  con- 
cern which  free  people  must  feel  for 
those  who  do  not  possess  it. 


July  17,  1969 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  American,  as  well  as  citizens  of  17 
other  nations  in  the  free  world,  are  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week. 

This  observance  is  notable  because  it 
is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution  which  the  86th 
Congress  passed  in  July  1959.  and  was 
signed  by  the  late  President  Eisenhower. 

With  the  sobering  lesson  furnished  by 
the  Soviet  Russian  takeover  of  Czecho- 
slovakia last  year,  it  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  to  the  Red  Empire  the 
determination  of  the  27  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  never  to  acquiesce  to 
permanent  captivity  and  ever  to  seek,  by 
all  peaceful  means,  their  eventual  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  following  Captive 
Nations  Week  Manifesto  1969: 

CAPTIVE  Nations  Week  Manifesto  1969 

The  undersigned  organizations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  in  19.59  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  ench  year  was  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
August  1968  and  the  subsequent  enuncia- 
tion of  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  have 
once  again  brought  to  the  surface  the  entire 
issue  of  self-determination  and  fundamen- 
tal  freedoms  for  the  one   hundred   million 


people  of  East-Central  Europe.  The  tragedy 
of  Czechoslovakia  dramatizes  the  buUt-ln 
Instability  of  contemporary  Europw  rooted  in 
the  still  unresolved  problems  bequeathed  by 
the  Second  World  War.  The  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine brings  Into  focus  the  sad  fact  of  the 
perpetuation  In  power  of  unpopular  Com- 
munist regimes — imposed  by  a  foreign 
pKJwer^ — that  are  not  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  peoples  over  whom  liiey  rule. 

The  record  of  over  two  decades  of  Com- 
munist rule  shows  that  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  captive  European  nations  have 
long  been  thwarted  by  Soviet  hegemony  over 
the  area.  Now,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine,  the  USSR  has  in  fact 
tried  to  make  this  arbitrary  arrangement  ac- 
cepted on  a  p)ermanent  basis. 

In  the  light  of  this  doctrine,  which  Is  a 
Justification  for  aggressive  Imperialism,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  In  effect  placed  Us  own 
Interests  over  the  Inherent  right  to  national 
sovereignty  and  fundamental  human  rights 
of  the  peoples  living  in  the  Communist  orbit. 

This  doctrine  can  have  a  far-reaching  im- 
pact on  the  future  of  not  only  the  captive 
European  nations,  but  also  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  doctrine  remains  unchallenged,  it 
may  turn  the  United  Nations  Charter  Into 
a  shambles.  As  a  result  of  this  doctrine,  all 
Communist  parties  are  expected  to  follow 
automatically  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  acceptance  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ments In  East-Central  Europe  of  the  new 
Soviet  doctrine  Is  tantamount  to  complete 
abdication  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  these 
nations. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  Is  against  the  vital 
interests  of  all  captive  European  nations, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  inter- 
national law  and  the  accepted  norms  of 
civilized  nations.  It  is  therefore  deemed  es- 
sential that  the  free  world  opfjose  the  newly 
enunciated  Soviet  policy  of  aggressive  Im- 
perialism and  defend  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples and  norms  of  international  law,  In 
order  to  maintain  world  p>eace,  security  and 
freedom  for  all  nations. 

For  the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe.  It 
Is  Important  to  learn  of  the  continued  deter- 
mination of  the  free  governments  of  the 
world  to  lend  their  moral  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  their  cap- 
tive   East-Central    European    brethren. 

While  commemorating  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
monstrably violated  Its  solemn  promises  of 
freedom  and  independence  to  the  nine  na- 
tions made  captive  during  and  after  World 
War  II— Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland 
and  Rumania: 

We  also  stress  that  the  Communist  re- 
gimes In  the  East-Central  European  nations 
continue  to  be  unresponsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  by  denying  them  the  right  to  periodic 
and  genuinely  free  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  free  governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world: 

1.  To  declare.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Decla- 
ration on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14,  1960.  their  support  of 
the  right  to  self-determination  of  all  peo- 
ples held  captive  by  the  Communists  and, 
consequently,  to  make  this  Issue  the  perma- 
nent concern  of  the  United  Nations: 

2.  To  repudiate  the  Intent  and  objectives 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  Including  Its  Im- 
plied recognition  of  the  spheres  of  Influence 
and  of  the  status  quo  in  East  and  Central 
Eiu'ope; 

3.  To  bring  to  world  attention  the  urgent 
need  for  a  responsible  attitude  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  designed  to  help  bolster 
the   morale   of   the   East-Central   European 
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peoples  and  thus  create  a  climate  favorable 
to  their  quest  for  full  national  Independence 
and  Individual  freedom. 

4.  As  part  of  this  effort,  we  call  on  the 
United  States  Government  and  on  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  main- 
tain, and  where  possible  strengthen,  NATO's 
defense  forces.  This  alone  will  help  coun- 
ter any  temptation  of  further  Communist 
aggression — by  force  or  threat  of  force. 

We  appeal  to  the  People  of  the  United 
State  of  America  to  manifest  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  July  13-19,  1969,  their 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  freedom  for 
100  million  peoples  In  the  Communist-domi- 
nated lands  to  the  establishment  of  a  valid 
European  settlement  and  world  peace. 
Christopher  Emmet, 
Chairman,  American  Friends 

of  the  Captive  Nations. 
JOZEF   Lettrich. 
Chairman.  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  NatiOTis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD,  A 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER BUILDING  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  years  the  National  Guard 
has  received  a  good  deal  of  public  ex- 
posure as  a  result  of  its  role  in  helping  to 
quell  civil  disturbances. 

I  have  noted  through  the  news  media 
that  the  Guard  has  consistently  shown 
itself  to  be  a  highly  disciplined  force, 
controlling  mob  action  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  damage  and  injury.  This 
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is  especially  true  of  the  performance  by 
the  California  National  Guard  during 
the  recent  disturbances  at  Berkeley. 

Another  facet  of  Guard  activities  has 
escaped  public  notice;  however,  I  feel 
my  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  know  of 
these  programs.  I  am  referring  to  the 
many  public-spirited  activities  that  the 
California  National  Guard  has  engaged 
in  during  the  past  2  years. 

Tliese  activities  ranged  from  provid- 
ing equipment  for  community  activities, 
to  demonstrations  of  Guard  missions,  to 
sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout  troops,  to  full 
service  training  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged youths. 

I  include  now  a  report  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Glenn  C.  Ames,  commander  of  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard,  outlining  the  full 
range  of  Guard  activities  for  196&-69: 


COMMUNITY  ReiATIONS  PROGRAMS  AND  IMPROVEMCNT  PROJECTS,  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD,  JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH  QUARTER,  1969 


Number  of  i 

Unl,                                                                     inwivBd    Nature  of  activity  What  guard  did  to  assist V 

Headquarters.  3d  Battalion Provided  equipment  to  San  Fernando  Valley  Archer  Club,  Furnished  IK-ton  water  trailer  from  unit. 

-f  Ih  Aviation  Grouo  California  Air  National  Guard                          124    Helirapterde'mo'nstrated  medical  evaiualion  procedures  for  Flew  OH-23C  helicopter  with  Ijtter  pod  and  answered  questions 

cth  Aviation  Group,  California  Air  national  i^uaro....                            Calitornia  high  school  cadets  Brea,  Calif.,  Apr.  2.  1969.  about  aviation  program  in  California  Air  National  Guard. 

HP^HnuartPrt  Ulth                                                                         0)    Conducted  familiarization  tours  of  air  defense  wing  activities  Explanation   and   demonstration  ol   radar   systems  and  jet 

tieaaquaners,  itiin tor  grade  students.  Scouts  and  agriculture  group.  Fresno,  engine  principles. 

HHP  717th  TransDortation  Battalion                                                  3    Pa'rtici'pa't'ion  ti'th  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  of  the  Equal  In-training  program  for  youth  in  varied  ?''"'j"'st"tion  posi- 
HHC,  217th  Transportation  Battalion opportunities   Commission,    Fresno,   Calif.,   for   quarter  tions  Engagement  of  youth  in  typing,  filing  and  office  pro- 
ending  Mar  31   1969  cedures  to  increase  proficiency  in  writing,  reading,  and 
'  earning  capabilities 

2J  Battalion,  159th  Infantry.  49th  Infantry  Brigade Blood  donated  to  American  Red  Cross,  San  Jose.  Calif.,  Mar.  Gu.r^dsmen^  donated^  109  pints  of  whole  bl«>d  to  Red  Cross 

company  C,  separation  detachment.  579th  Engineer                     30    Sponsors  Boy  Scout  Troop  No  81,  Napa,  Calif.,  quarter  ending  Sponsors  .'-P^^a,^  local  ^armory^^during   weeMy   meetings. 

Compln'rc   separation  detachment,  579fh  Engineer                    80    Armory  provided  for  California  Cadet  Corps,  Napa,  Calif.,  Provides  assembly  point  tor  California  cadet  training. 

Co^mf/nTo-,  "9th  Engineer  BaUalion 35    sglj  B^Jfut^roop  No.  61,  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  quarter  Spon^rs  troo.^a.  Ic^l  armo^^^             wee.y  meeting   and 

:.  Signal  Platoon,  249th  Signal  Company SO    Ci.l  dejen.  sen^nar  .^ni.rs.y  cfSouthe.  California.  Un.^suM.d^3  ."-^^V^.^?^^.^^^  '''  ' 

Hq,  144th  Air  Defense  Wing Airlifting  California  Air  Patrol  members  to  Edwards  AFB,  Furnished  aircraft  for  trip. 

Pp                                           Airlift'' of' Military   Affairs   Committee   to   the   Twentynine  Furnished  aircraft  and  crew  for  trip. 

n„                                                                                                   Rend^ed^plans  and'made'pieparalions  for  the  Armed  Forces  Furnished  personnel  to  help  in  scheduled  events. 

° luncheon  May  16,  1969,  and  the  military  ball  on  May  17,  1 

1969. '_ / 

.  132  prekindergarten  students:  65  2d  grade  students;  114  4th  grade  students;  80  8th  grade  students;  45  Indian  Guide  Scouts;  142  Cub  Scouts;  32  Boy  Scouts;  38  adults.  Department  of  Agriculture 
eroup. 

YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM,  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Unit 


Number  of 
youth 
Involved    Nature  of  activity 


What  Guard  did  to  assist 


Sep.  detachment.  Company  C,  579th  Engineer  Battalion 
(combat). 

Do 

Company  0,  579  Engineer  Battalion  (combat) 

112th  Engineer  Company  (dump  truck) 

Headquarters    and     Headquarters    Company    40tli 

Armored  Brigade. 

49th  Aviation  Company,  49th  Aviation  Battalion 

3d  Battalion  143d  Artillery -- 

Ancralt    maintenance    platoon.    Company    0,    40th 

Support  Battalion. 

Headquarters,  146th  MAW  (Air  National  Guard) 

Seivice  Battery  (175  mm.)(SP),  143d  Artillery 

Headquarters,  175th  Medical  Group 

HHC(-)2d  Battalion  185th  Infantry 

Headquarters,  1st  Battalion  (MERC)  250th  Artillery 

Headquarters  76th  Aviation  Group 

Headquarters   and    Headquarters  Company,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 160th  Infantry. 

Do - - 

Company  B,  579th  Engineer  Battalion  (combat) 

Company  A  and  B,  579th  Engineer  Battalion  (combat). 
Headquarters,  146th  MAW  (ANG) 

Headquarters.  3d  Battalion,  185th  Armor 

Do - 

Headquarters,  129th  Special  Operation*  Group  (ANG).. 
Headquarters,  111th  Armor  Group... 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


25  Sponsors  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  81,  Napa,  Calif Unit  provided  meeting  place  and  assisted  atJiieetings. 

10  Napa  High  School  gymnastic  class,  gymnastic  training Provided  meeting  place.  „..,;„„.  ,„h 

35  BovScout  Troop  No  61   Marin  County Unit  acts  as  sponsor  and  furnished  armory  for  meetings,  tech- 

«  boyscoui  iroopno.  01,  mdii.  v,uu    ,.  nical  advice  on  formations,  and  merit  badge  enaminers 

150  Construction  of  baseball  field  for  Susanville  Little  League Provided  equipment  and  personnel  to  construct  field;  also 

provided  trucks  and  drivers. 

80  Boy  Scout  Explorer  Post  No.  70  of  Los  Angeles-pancake    Supplied  field  ranges  and  a  cook. 

35  Boy  Scouls  safety  and  marksmanship  Instruction Provided  rifles,  instruction  and  armo'y^ 

1  200  Boy  Scout  lamboree,  Foster  City ["'"'S"?"  l'"*"'   '"'r''  ^t^lZl^ 

35  Boy  Scout  safety  and  marksmanship  instruction Provided  rifles,  instruction,  and  armory. 

'^•8*00  L°nt^fcVs?a'l;rnPy'Boy  scout  held  exercise  ::".".:■.■.::".■."-■."-■-  Pmv!dVdVwVterTr"lers  with  1.600 galtons  of  water. 

Unknown  Youth  conference.  Lake  Tahoe .  -      Loaned  lentage. 

3. 000-4.  000  Display  (firing  of  M-60  machinegun)  established  by  unit  in  a    Set  up  and  manned  the  disouy 
maior  shopping  center  In  Modesto.  .  .■    .      .  .,  ,     ,, 

450  Tours  and  facilities  provided  sponsors.  Boy  Scout  troop  and     Provided  instructors  and  facilities. 

150-200  Christmas  party  at  Compton  Armory.  Long  Beach,  Calif Planned  and  carried  out  party.  ....    ,„  ,„n.™,i 

80^200  Cub  SMut  family  outing  in  Angeles  National  Forest Provided  trucks,  trailers,  and  licensed  drivers  to  transport 

lou-iuu  vuu  V.WU  „  .  i^^j  clothing,  and  equipment. 

50  Cub  Scout  event  Glendale  Armory - Armory  and  kitchen  lacihties  provided. 

200  Construction  of  access  road  and  clearing  of  area  tor  camp    Unit  provided  crew  and  a  dozer. 

35  s4n"rrforBr;'scout  Tr?Xp'r28,Tureka,  Calif Armory  used -including  rifle  '-ge,  cla--^  ""<<  drill  floor. 

Unknown  Base  film  library  loans  to  Boy  Scouts  and  ]unior  athletic    Assistance  in  transporting  film  to  various  groups. 

associations.  .       ...        .  ^ 

40  Cub  Scout  pack,  annual  tour  of  armory Assisted  by  guardsmen. 

500  Christmas  program  for  underprivileged  children..   Hosted  by  the  Guard.  ,,,,„m„fiw.  <«rvlcine 

2  On-the-job  training  program  during  summer  montlii Motor  pool  provided  training  in  held  of  automotive  servicing. 

42  Cub  Scout  outing.  La  Jolla Provided  equipment,  vfhicles,  and  men. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM,  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD— Continued 
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Unit 


Numbtr  of 
youth 
Involvad    Naturt  of  activity 


What  Guard  did  to  assist 


Headquarters  2d  Battalion,  144th  Artillery 

Headquarters  l$3d  Fighter  Group  (ADC)  (ANG).. 

Do.... 

Do 


5, 000    Arcadia  band  days,  40  bands  in  competition. 


Do 

Headquarters,  217th  Transportation  Battalion.. 

1112th  Transportation  Company , 

263d  Transportation  Truck  Company  (It-med). 

Do 

Headquarters,  3d  Battalion,  144th  Artillery 

Headquarters,  40th  Infrantry  Brigade 

Company  B,  579th  Engineer  Battalion 

Do 

Company  B,  S79th  Engineer  Battalion 

Do 


4 

200 
Unknown 

2.850 


,000 


Annual  awards  to  outstanding  scholar  of  4  high  schools 

Talks  presented  to  8th  grade  students  on  career  in  military. . . 
Films  on  democracy  and  foreign  countries  in  Upland  School 

District 
Elementary  schoolchildren  given   30-minute   tours  of  base, 

Ontario,  Calif. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program— trains  young  people  to 

become  productive  members  of  community. 
Operation  Santa  Claus  for  underprivileged  children 


Unknown    Support  of  U.S.  Marine  Reserve  in  assistance  of  pickup  for 
"Toys  for  Tots." 
Headstart  program  in  San  Mateo 
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1st  Battallo»i,-184fh  Infantry 

Do .  

Company  A,  Isl  Battalion,  184th  Infantry 

Company  B,  1st  Battalion,  184th  Infantry 

Company    B,   49th   Support  Battalion.   49fh  Infantry 
Brigade. 

256th  Engineering  Company 

Military  Department,  Stat*  of  California 


Unknown    San  Fernando  Valley  element  of  Boy  Scouts— Reseeding  of 
13,000  acres  in  Angeles  National  Park  with  pine  trees. 
38    Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program— Training  in  secretarial, 
supply,  or  mechanical  fields. 
3.000    Completion  of  bridge  to  allow  year-round  access  to    Boy 
Scout  camp. 
SO    Painted  Boy  Seoul  hall  and  erected  lence  at  Ferndale  fair- 
grounds. 
3, 000    Repairs  to  Boy  Scout  camp  and  general  cleanup  of  area,  and 
transportation  of  equipment  from  one  camp  to  another. 
250    Handicapped  Scouts  jamboree  at  Elk  River  Boy  Scout  Camp.. 

7    Boys  trained  for  mechanics  positions;  girls  for  clerical 

30    High  school  field  trips  to  airbases 

4    Training  in  general  office  work 

2  do 

30  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  trip  to  San  Francisco  Zoo  for  the 
children  in  Hunter's  Point  area, 

6    Job  training  program,  clerical  and  mechanical 

4.050    California  CadetCorps 


Battalion  CO  was  reviewing  officer;  color  guard,  transporta- 
tion, water  trailers,  provided  by  Guard. 
Donated  the  plaques. 
Provided  speaker. 
Procured  film  for  occasions. 

Arranged  for  and  escorted  children  on  tour  of  base. 

Initiated  training  program  furnishing  administrative  and  tech- 
nical on-the-job  training  for  young  people. 

Provided  transportation  and  personnel  to  transport  and  de- 
liver gifts. 

National  Guard  vehicles  and  men  were  used. 

Day's  outing  with  National  Guard  members  providing  transpor- 
tation, food,  tickets  to  Santa's  Village  for  rides  in  park,  and 
gift  for  each  child. 

Furnished  7  trucks,  lumber  tor  construction  of  scout  camp 
building  and  National  Guard  drivers. 

National  Guard  personnel  used  for  training. 

Volunteer  National  Guardsmen  built  bridges. 

National  Guardsmen  involved. 

National  Guardsmen  worked  on  this  project. 

National  Guardsmen  cooked  meals  and  a  driver  was  used  as 

ambulance  emergency  vehicle  driver. 
Instructed  in  training. 

Loaned  trucks  and  drivers  for  transportation. 
Instructed  in  training. 

Do. 
Undertook  and  participated  in  complete  project 

Training  and  supervising  by  guardsmen. 

CCC  program  is  operated  by  California  National  Guard. 


>  Including  adults. 


RICHARD  A.  JONES  ADDRESSES  SAN 
ANTONIO  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  much  absorbed  in  my  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

As  you  know,  housing  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  critical  areas  of  need  in  Amer- 
ica today.  It  has  been  popular  in  recent 
years  and  in  fact  for  quite  some  time  to 
downgrade  and  knock  public  housing. 
And  yet  this  is  very  unjust  because  public 
housing  has  rendered  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  well-being  of 
America. 

I  recall  the  beginning  of  the  housing 
program  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  back  in 
the  late  1930's.  But  that  is  actually  re- 
calling another  time  and  another  epoch 
which  to  me  is  very  difBcult  to  conjure 
to  the  minds  of  modern  America  and 
therefore.  I  will  not  go  further  into  that 
subject  at  this  time. 

But  suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present  that 
having  had  the  great  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  and  under  the  great  Marie 
McGuire.  when  she  was  the  director  of 
public  housing  of  the  San  Antonio  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority  and  later  nation- 
ally famous  as  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Housing,  I  earned  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  and  recognition  for  the  contribu- 
tions and  validity  of  the  public  housing 
program. 

San  Antonio  today  is  very  fortunate  to 
have  as  its  executive  director  of  the  San 
Antonio  Housing  Authority.  Mr.  Richard 
O.  Jones. 


I  have  gotten  to  know  Mr.  Jones  over 
the  years  and  respect  him  for  his  tremen- 
dous ability  as  an  administrator  and  as 
a  compassionate  human  being  who  has 
also  been  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
himian  need.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
San  Antonio  Housing  Authority  has  con- 
tributed tremendously  to  the  well-being 
of  the  city.  It  has  cooperated  magnifi- 
cently with  all  of  the  ideas,  from  the  war 
on  poverty  efforts  in  San  Antonio  to  the 
various  and  simdry  social  and  welfare 
projects  of  the  city;  it  has  cooperated  in 
every  possible  way  that  it  has  been  able 
to  including  the  use  of  property  for  rental 
purposes  and  for  sites  for  social  and  com- 
mimity  programs. 

I  manage  to  maintain  a  close  and  per- 
sonal contact  with  every  housing  project 
in  my  district  and  can  personally  attest 
to  the  success  of  the  program  even 
though  it  faces  serious  and  crippling  ob- 
stacles, some  statutory,  some  local,  and 
some  partaken  of  the  traditional  enmity 
toward  the  program  by  those  who  have 
the  most  prejudice  against  it.  Recently, 
at  the  29th  annual  conference  of  the 
Southwest  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Renewal  olHcials  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Mr.  Jones  made  some  revealing  and 
important  remarks  which  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  placing  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Remarks  of  Richard  G.  Jones 
introduction 

Borrowing  a  technique  from  the  television 
media,  I  would  like  to  move  into  the  story 
before  stopping  to  Identify  the  program  and 
some  of  its  characters  .  .  . 

The  scene  opens  in  the  oflSce  of  a  local 
savings  and  loan  institution  where  a  young 
couple  anxiously  make  application  for  their 
first  home  in  Dreamwood  Acres.  Priced  at  a 
bargain  $13,500.  this  three-bedroom  brick 
beauty  is  located  only  minutes  from  the 
elementary  school,  shopping,  the  expressway 
to    downtown,    and    not    too    far    from    the 


grandparents  who  loved  to  babysit.  In  the 
couple's  mind,  it  represented  a  complete  vic- 
tory in  house-hunting  after  countless  week- 
ends of  searching  and  those  endless  news- 
paper ads  which  were  so  filled  with  promise. 
With  the  easy  questions  behind  them  and 
the  uneasy  ones  about  income,  credit  rat- 
ing, installment  payments  and  the  prospects 
for  continued  employment  moving  along 
toward  that  hoped-for  approval,  our  young 
liome  buyers  were  elated  when  loan  officer, 
George  Orwell,  made  his  educated  guess  that 
they  would  probably  qualify  for  a  $13,500 
home. 

Suddenly,  the  heady  atmosphere  of  that 
room  changed  as  Loan  Officer  Orwell  in- 
formed our  friends  that  instead  of  Dream- 
wood  Acres,  the  particular  home  for  them 
was  being  assigned  In  Dreary  Valley,  across 
town,  where  FHA's  Master  List  revealed  the 
largest  number  of  subdivision  vacancies  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  All  homes  were  be- 
ing assigned  to  qualified  buyers  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "frst  come,  first  served"  in  the  most 
vacant  subdivision.  The  principle  was  Jok- 
ingly referred  to  around  the  loan  office  as 
"the  first  get  the  worst"  policy. 

Sensing  the  couple's  sagging  spirits.  Loan 
Officer  Orwell  tried  to  make  matters  better 
by  ixjlnting  out  that  a  second  offering  could 
be  made  from  the  Master  List  in  the  "second 
most  vacant  subdivision"  .  .  after  our 
young  couple  had  given  him  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer  on  the  three-bedroom  brick  home  in 
Dreary  Acres  across  town.  And  it  seemed  to 
matter  even  less  in  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  that  office  when  Orwell  valiantly  tried  to 
rescue  things  with  even  a  third  offering  in 
the  "third  most  vacant  subdiv-lsion"  revealed 
by  the  Master  List  published  daily  by  the 
local  PHA  Office. 

It  was  a  puzzled  Loan  Officer  who  watched 
this  bewildered  young  couple  retreat  from 
his  office  with  crushed  spirits  and  a  helpless 
comment  that  "they  guessed  they'd  just 
wait  a  while  for  something  else." 

Well,  as  you  have  already  detected,  that 
deadly  little  scene  is  being  enacted  dally  in 
housing  authority  offices  throughout  the 
land  where  families  search  for  low-rent 
housing  to  meet  their  needs.  And  this  brings 
us   to   the  subject  of  our  panel  discussion 
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today:  "Administering  HUD's  Tenant  As- 
signment Policy."  As  my  former  boss  at  the 
Denver  Housing  Authority,  Lee  P.  Johnson, 
waa  fond  of  saying  when  the  outlook  ap- 
peared bleak— "this  is  probably  going  to  be 
an  exercise  In  futility,  but  anyway,  here 
goes"  .  . 

To  my  knowledge,  there  has  never  been  a 
policy  m  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram which  has  so  divided  the  Pederal-local 
partnership  envisioned  by  Congress  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  the  policy  contained 
In  that  now  famous  Circular  of  July  10, 
1967,  entitled  "Revised  Requirements  for 
Administration  of  Low-Rent  Housing  Under 
•ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

It  seems  ridiculous  always,  but  sometimes 
a  little  humorous,  that  for  reasons  unknown 
to  most  of  us,  tenant  assignment  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  not  open  for  discussion  at  the 
national  or  regional  level  of  the  Department 
of  HUD.  To  that  stock  answer,  I  would  re- 
ply: "Since  when  isn't  the  survival  of  a  local 
housing  authority  open  for  discussion?"  Be- 
cause survival  of  this  rather  frail  institu- 
tional structure  of  a  local  housing  authority 
is  now  at  stake. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It's  probably 
some  sort  of  minor  miracle  that  the  subject  Is 
even  on  the  Southwest  NAHRO  program 
today  and  Earl  BulUngton,  Director.  Tenant 
and  Operations  Services  Division,  HAO,  HUD, 
In  Port  Worth,  and  I  can  even  discuss  this 
most  sacred  of  cows  in  the  HUD  barnyard — 
the  Method  of  Administration  which  we  af- 
fectionately refer  to  as  "tenant  assignment." 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
personal  intended  If  the  remarks  about  this 
most  hated  policy  get  rather  heated. 

A    BRIEF    HISTORY 

If  you  will  recall,  the  tenant  assignment 
policy  came  Into  being  on  the  first  workday 
following  the  departure  of  former  Public 
Housing  Commissioner,  Mrs.  Marie  C.  Mc- 
Guire. This  was  probably  not  coincidence, 
and  eternal  credit  is  due  Mrs.  McGuire  for 
protecting  this  bunch  of  innocents  for  I 
can't  guess  how  many  months  before  July 
10.  1967. 

In  my  own  case.  I  read  this  most  enlighten- 
ing answer  to  the  racial  and  ethnic  prob- 
lems which  haunt  our  cities  while  on  an 
airplane  headed  for  Washington.  My  first  re- 
action was  that  "the  HUDsters  must  be  kid- 
ding." The  "tone"  of  the  HUD  Circular  of 
July  10.  1967  and  its  attachments  struck  me 
as  bordering  on  the  ridiculous  because  of  the 
luicompromlsing  language.  Just  for  fun,  I 
counted  no  less  than  thirty-three  "shall  do's" 
or  "must  dos"  and  the  word  "may"  crept 
into  the  circular  only  three  times — obviously 
naked  and  afraid  in  such  stern  company. 

Early  attempts  to  discuss  the  tenant  as- 
signment policy  with  HUD  officials  proved 
fruitless  and  met  with  stallout  until  the 
policy  was  safely  settled  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  October  19.  1967.  I'll  not  try  to  detail 
the  efforts  of  the  multitude  of  state  housing 
associations  and  NAHRO  chapters  and  na- 
tional officials  who  tried  without  success  to 
open  up  the  subject  for  discussion  with  the 
hierarchy  of  HUD.  Such  stalwarts  as  our  own 
Keith  Abies,  leading  the  charge  for  the  Texas 
Housing  Association,  finally  retired  from 
the  battlefield  with  a  badly  bent  lance  after 
Jeopardizing  the  future  of  the  new  low-rent 
program  in  his  community. 

.'Vnd  some  of  you  may  recall  that  "yours 
trtUy"  won  the  "Chicken  of  the  Year"  award 
at  this  same  gathering  last  year  in  Oklahoma 
City  after  an  Ignominious  surrender  required 
to  preserve  San  Antonio's  new  $30  million 
expansion  program  and  to  receive  the  first 
Installment  of  a  requested  $42  mUllon  mod- 
ernization program.  On  the  humorous  side, 
the  HUD  partners  reminded  me  of  the  wife  in 
a  divorce  case  who  told  the  judge  that  "she 
had  tried  everything  to  make  her  marriage 
work — she   had    scolded,    screamed,   nagged. 
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and  threatened  her  husljand  "  If  we  are  un- 
able to  resolve  this  problem,  then  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  'Chicken  of 
the  Year"  award  i>e  given  annually  to  South- 
west NAHRO  for  the  most  dramatic  surren- 
der. Perhaps  our  friends  in  Little  Rock, 
Dallas,  Houston,  and  New  Orleans,  could  be 
considered  for  this  year's  high  honor 

RELATIONSHIPS 

The  unilateral  decision  to  amend  all  An- 
nual Contributions  Contracts  of  local  hous- 
ing authorities  and  the  Police  State  methods 
of  enforcement  certainly  constitute  the 
blackest  page  In  the  history  of  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  since  1937.  This  entire  episode, 
which  is  still  not  finished,  has  ruptured  and 
disrupted  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  mutual 
assistance  which  must  prevail  In  any  part- 
nership, more  than  any  other  event  in  his- 
tory, and  left  deep  scars  on  all  participants. 
It  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  not  a  single  per- 
son inside  or  outside  of  HUD  or  in  the  entire 
housing  profession.  It  Is  a  national  disgrace. 

On  the  positive  side,  we  can  recall  with 
great  admiration  the  contribution  of  such 
Pederal  partners  as  Joe  Burstein  and  "Turn- 
kev  III; "  Abe  Silverman  and  Ken  Cavanaugh 
on  the  R.A.P.E.-T.I.P  S  program;  Mane  Mc- 
Guire for  the  advance  of  the  elderly  housing 
program;  Tommy  Thompson  and  Marie  Mc- 
Guire for  their  encouragement  of  architec- 
tural excellence.  Then  going  back  to  our  be- 
ginning. Warren  Jay  Vinton  for  devising  a 
financing  formula  for  Iha's  which  is  still 
superior  to  all  other  methods 

On  last  election  night,  when  our  national 
NAHRO  organization  held  Its  Housing  Work- 
shop In  Atlanta,  many  of  us  felt  that  the 
narrow  margin  of  victory  could  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
local  housing  authorities  In  the  country 
times  the  number  of  executive,  directors  and 
concerned  iha  employees,  plus  the  number 
of  Iha  Commissioners,  plus  the  number  of 
iow-income  families  who  might  have  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  deadly  game  which 
was  being  played  with  them  on  tenant  assign- 
ment. Personally,  I  hoped  that  the  vote  her- 
alded an  end  to  the  arrogance  of  Government 
which  we  had  witnessed  over  this  Issue.  Ap- 
parently that  was  a  rather  dreamy  wish,  or 
perhaps  that  has  not  been  time  to  analyze 
this  complex  subject.  Or,  perhaps  like  Viet 
Nam.  It's  here,  and  now  what  do  we  do  about 
It  or  with  it? 

ASSUMPTIONS 

In  searching  for  the  key  to  unlock  this 
whole  business  of  tenant  assignment,  I 
think  that  It  might  be  well  to  look  at  some 
of  the  assumptions  on  which  It  was  built. 

Let  me  read  from  Secretary  Robert 
Weaver's  letter  of  November  24,  1967  to  Con- 
gressman John  Dowdy: 

"•  •  •  We  have  prepared  a  statement  of 
the  leg£il  basis  for  the  new  tenant  assignment 
provisions,  which  also  covers  the  underlying 
reasons  for  the  new  policy.  A  copy  of  the 
statement  Is  enclosed.  As  you  will  note,  the 
statement  also  Includes  an  explanation  of 
the  choices  that  may  be  made  available  to 
eligible  applicants  In  deciding  where  they 
wish  to  live,  and  the  choices  available  to 
local  authorities  In  adopting  a  tenant  as- 
signment plan.  The  new  provisions  were  put 
Into  effect  after  It  was  concluded  that  the 
requirements  issued  in  1965  were  not  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Pederal  policy  In 
this  area." 

And  attached  to  the  same  letter  from  a 
"Statement  of  the  Basis  for  LRHM  Section 
102.1  Exhibit  2,  "Requirements  for  Admin- 
istration of  Low-Rent  Housing  Programs 
Under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964"  we  read: 

"It  was  the  experience  of  this  Department 
under  the  requirements  as  stated  in  the 
8-27-65  Circular  that  in  many  Instances 
where  Local  Authorities  had  adopted  free- 
dom-of-cholce  types  of  plans,  dwelling  units 
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In  projects  or  portions  thereof  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  members  of  one  race  remained 
vacant  while  appllctuitB  of  another  race  were 
waiting  to  be  admitted  to  housing.  Conse- 
quently, not  only  have  losses  of  revenue  oc- 
curred, but  applicants  needing  housing  have 
not  obtained  It  or  were  substantially  delayed 
m  obtaining  It,  with  resultant  added  cost 
to  the  Pederal  Government  as  well  as  un- 
fulfiUment  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act. 

"Efficiency  and  economy  In  the  administra- 
tion of  low-rent  housing  are  basic  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1402(1).  and  the  Pederal  assistance 
contracts  with  the  Local  Authorities  express- 
ly require  them  to  operate  the  projects  in 
such  manner  as  to  promote  efficiency  and 
economy.  (Annual  contributions  contract, 
section  201.)  The  provision  In  revised  Exhibit 
2  requiring  Local  Authorities  to  offer  first 
the  locations  containing  the  largest  number 
of  vacancies,  has  as  a  basic  purpose  to  Insure 
Local  Authority  compliance  with  the  afore- 
said requirements  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  and  with  the  contract  obligations 
thereunder. 

"It  was  also  the  experience  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  requirements  stated  in  the 
Circular  of  8-27-65  that  in  many  instances 
so-called  freedom-of-cholce  types  of  tenant 
assignment  plans  did  not  afford  freedom-of- 
cholce  in  fact.  Under  these  plans,  the  entire 
burden  for  expressing  a  choice  of  project  or 
location  was  upon  the  Individual  applicants, 
who  were  to  make  this  choice  In  many  com- 
munities in  which  segregated  housing  pat- 
terns have  been  traditional.  In  such  situa- 
tions, for  various  reasons  such  as  the  mores 
of  the  community,  fear  of  reprisals,  types  of 
neighborhoods,  inducement  by  Local  Author- 
ity   staff— whether    by    subtle    suggestion, 
manipulation,   persuasion,   or  otherwise — or 
other  factors  or  combinations,   such   "free- 
dom of  choice"  plans.  In  their  operation,  did 
not  provide  applicants  with  actual  freedom 
of  access  to.  or  full  availability  of,  housing 
In  all  projects  and  locations.  The  existence 
of  a  segregated  pattern  of  occupancy  was  In 
itself  a  major  obstacle  to  true  freedom  of 
choice,  since  few  applicants  have  the  courage 
to  make  a  choice  by  which  they  would  be  the 
first  to  change  the  pattern.  Even  without  In- 
ducement of  Local  Authority  staff,  the  plans 
tended  to  perpetuate  patterns  of  racial  seg- 
regation and  consequent  separate  treatment 
and  other  forms  of  discrimination  prohibited 
In  section  1.4(b)  of  the  Department  regula- 
tions. 

"Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  It  was 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion 
that  the  Department  should,  therefore,  no 
longer  permit  Local  Authorities  to  adopt  and 
of>erate  under  unrestricted  freedom-of- 
cholce  types  of  plans.  Accordingly,  the  re- 
quirements were  revised  to  place  some  limi- 
tations of  freedom-of-cholce,  as  set  forth  in 
the  revised  Exhibit  2.  These  are  Intended  to 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  results  of  un- 
restricted freedom-of-cholce  plans  men- 
tioned above,  and,  thus,  to  effect  full  com- 
pliance with  section  1.4  of  the  Department 
regulations  and  "ntle  'VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964." 

Perhaps  the  fallaciousness  of  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  tenant  assignment  pol- 
icy were  best  revealed  by  the  HUD  official 
at  the  NAHRO  Conference  In  Portland.  Ore- 
gon, in  October,  1967.  At  that  time,  he  dis- 
closed the  HUD  conclusions  that  after  giv- 
ing "freedom  of  choice  plans"  two  years  in 
which  to  desegregate  the  low-rent  projects, 
that  policy  had  failed.  I  wonder  if  It  ever 
occurred  to  him  and  others  at  HUD  that  the 
freedom  of  choice  plans  had  not  failed  nor 
had  the  local  housing  authorities  trying  hard 
to  implement  the  freedom  of  choice  policy, 
but  rather,  that  HUD  was  witnessing  a  cul- 
tural phenomenon  .  .  .  one  that  we  witness 
dallv  in  our  cities.  That  people  are  not  re- 
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spondlng  to  the  way  HtJD  officials  think  that 
they  should  respond.  That  housing  pattern* 
developed  over  many  generations  csould  not 
poselbly  change  dramatically  In  HXTD's  two- 
year  trial  period,  nor  any  other  agency's  trial 
period. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  concluding  my  remarks  about  tenant 
assignment,  I  would  only  say  that  we  should 
examine  the  basic  assumptions  and  purposes 
of  this  policy  and  measure  the  results  of  this 
policy.  In  San  Antonio,  for  example,  It  has 
seriously  reduced  Income  at  a  critical  time 
In  our  history;  It  has  Increased  vacant  apart- 
ments from  less  than  50  when  we  Imple- 
mented the  policy  to  more  than  300  apart- 
ments now— with  no  limit  In  sight;  it  has 
hampered  the  efficiency  of  our  operation  and 
brought  serious  misunderstandings  about 
between  the  LHA  and  Its  puzzled  applicant 
families  and  social  agencies;  it  has  depleted 
our  supply  of  applications  as  families 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  non-existent 
"communltywlde  waiting  list;"  and  that  It 
has  not  accomplished  integration  of  proj- 
ect,s  as  rapidly  as  did  the  "freedom  of  choice" 
policy.  In  short,  It  has  failed  miserably  on 
every  count. 

,     -  INCONSISTENCIES 

If  onr  Federal  partners  can  be  persuaded 

to  look  at  the  tenant  assignment  policy  with 
us,  I  think  that  they  will  also  discover  an 
Impressive  array  of  HUD  policies  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  tenant  assign- 
ment. For  example,  how  does  the  arbitrary 
assignment  of  eligible  families  displaced 
from  an  urban  renewal  area  square  with  the 
stated  goals  of  that  program?  How  does  the 
roll-of-the-dice  tenant  assignment  plan 
square  with  the  stated  purposes  of  Model 
Cities  to  rebuild  the  worn-out  fabric  of  the 
neighborhood  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents 
within  that  area?  And  wouldn't  a  total 
waiver  of  the  tenant  Eisslgnment  policy  be 
required  to  participate  in  the  highly  selective 
home  ownership  program.  Turnkey  III.  where 
applicants  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  suffi- 
cient Income  and  motivation  for  home 
ownership  and  willingness  to  learn  and  per- 
form their  own  maintenance?  I  predict  that 
it  wou!d"^not  be  too  long  until  some  enter- 
prising young  Legal  Aid  attorney  would  be 
challenging  the  obvious  discrimination  in 
the  way  we  apply  the  tenant  assignment 
policy  within  the  same  operation. 

And  more  important  than  any  of  the  con- 
flicts with  HUD'S  other  programs,  can  any- 
body tell  us  what  tenant  assignment  does  for 
the  dignity,  self-respect,  and  personal  esteem 
of  the  Individuals  caught  up  In  this  night- 
marish policy?  When  we  administer  the 
heavy-handed  tenant  assignment  policy, 
arent  we  really  communicating  a  message  to 
our  applicants  that  Big  Brother  Housing 
Authority  knows  best  where  each  should 
live?  .  .  .  that  they  do  not  have  the  God- 
given  and  acquired  Intelligence  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  about  the  neighborhood  In 
which  they  want  to  live  and  raise  a  family? 
Why  should  local  housing  authorities  be 
made  to  Insult  low-Income  families  who  are 
already  burdened  with  a  good  many  of  the 
inequities  and  injustices  of  our  society? 

Frankly,  I  think  that  we  can  all  do  better 
than  this.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  re- 
open this  entire  subject  with  the  present 
HUD  administrators.  The  ego  of  the  former 
administrators  Is  no  longer  at  stake  and  al- 
ternative courses  would  now  be  open.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  that  HUD.  with  its 
15,000  employees  and  S3  billion  dollar  annual 
program,  assign  a  small  team  of  competent 
social  scientists  to  visit  a  few  local  housing 
authorities  and  gather  the  facts  surrounding 
this  most  hated  and  ineffective  tenant  as- 
signment policy.  Surely  the  new  administra- 
tors in  HUD  will  hear  our  plea.  My  thanks  for 
your  attention. 
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DDT   THREATENS   BREATH    ITSELF        CONNECTICUT  PASSPORT  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1969  issue  of  the  SFI  Bulletin,  the  official 
publication  of  the"  Sport  Pishing  Insti- 
tute, carries  an  article  entitled  "DDT 
Thi-eatens  Breath  Itself."  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  be  aware  of  the  tremendous 
dangers  posed  to  mankind  by  the  exces- 
sive use  of  DDT  and  similar  pesticides, 
I  include  the  text  of  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

DDT  Thbeatens  Breath  Itself 
An  alarming  report  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wur- 
ster;  Jr.  (Department  of  Biological  Sciences. 
State  University  of  New  York),  appearing 
In  SCIENCE  (Vol.  159:1474-5)  over  a  year 
ago  (29  Blarch  1968)  has  been  widely  over- 
looked. It  should,  however,  become  widely 
publicized,  and  the  studies  and  calculations 
Involved  should  be  repeated  by  others  to 
secure  adequate  confirmation  or  modification 
of  Wurster's  findings.  For.  if  what  he  re- 
ported therein  becomes  verified  as  correct, 
the  full  dimension  of  the  implications  of 
accimaulating  contamination  of  the  global 
environment  by  DDT  may  represent  a  far 
greater  threat  to  life  on  Earth  than  a  nu- 
clear war  between  the  major  powers. 

Dr.  Wurster's  paper  simply  indicates  that 
DDT  significantly  reduces  photosythesis  by 
marine  phjrtoplankton ! 

The  main  findings,  in  short,  were  that  con- 
centrations of  DDT  [l,l,l-trlchIoro-2,  2-bis 
(p-chlorophenyl)  ethane)  as  low  as  a  few 
parts  j)er  billion  in  water  reduced  photo- 
sjmthesis  in  laboratory  cultures  of  four 
species  of  coastal  and  oceanic  phytoplankton. 
representing  four  major  classes  of  algae,  and 
In  a  natural  phytoplankton  community  from 
Woods  Hole.  Massachusetts.  Toxicity  to  dal- 
toms  increased  as  cell  concentration  de- 
creased. As  he  stated  in  the  last  sentence 
of  his  paper:  "Such  effects  .  .  .  may  be  eco- 
logically more  Important  than  the  obvious, 
direct  mortality  of  larger  organisms  that  is 
so  often  reported." 

The  possibly  alarming  aspect  of  this  stems 
from  two  additional  facts,  when  coupled 
with  Dr.  Wurster's  findings,  that:  (1)  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  free  atmospheric  oxygen 
we  breathe  Is  generated  by  photosynthesis 
of  algae  in  the  sea,  and  (2)  DDT  is  suffi- 
ciently widespread  in  the  sea  that  it  has 
been  recovered  from  bodies  of  penguins  that 
Inhabit  Antarctica,  far  removed  from  any 
area  of  jjesticide  use. 

According  to  advice  received  by  the  Sport 
Fishing  Institute  from  Dr.  LaMonte.  C.  Cole, 
world  renowned  ecologlst  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. "The  figure  of  70  per  cent  oxygen  gen- 
erated in  the  sea  is  based  on  months  of 
intensive  study  and  analysis  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  average  productivity  per  unit 
area  can  be  considered  equal  on  land  and 
in  the  sea.  This  was  far  from  an  arbitrary 
choice  and  involved  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  such  divergent  estimates  as  those  of 
Vernadsky  and  Steeman  Nielsen.  Three  par- 
ticular factors  received  special  attention. 

"1.  Seasonal  cessation  of  photosynthesis 
is  less  drastic  In  the  sea  than  on  land. 

"2.  Local  nutrient  deficiencies  are  more 
rapidly  repaired  by  circulation  In  the  sea. 
"3.  In  the  rain  forest  and  in  the  sea.  light 
that  escapes  the  highest  producers  Is  still 
available  to  forms  farther  down  with  differ- 
ent pigments,  whereas  many  terrestrial  com- 
munities have  only  a  single  photosynthesis 
stratum." 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OP   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  conditions  require  that 
I  speak  out  again  on  the  passport  ap- 
plication  problem  in  Connecticut.  This  is 
a  mess  which  has  g'otten  steadily  worse 
over  the  last  few  years  and,  notwith- 
standing my  constant  prompting  of  the 
State  Department,  which  has  not  been 
given  the  constructive  attention  it 
deserves. 

I  have  now  been  informed  by  the  State 
Department  that  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts  is  providing  two 
additional  clerks  to  assist  the  Federal 
courts  in  Connecticut  in  handling  pass- 
port applications.  Unhappily,  this  pcsi- 
tive  move  by  Federal  officials  is  to  be  off- 
set by  the  recent  decision  of  the  superior 
court  judges  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
to  discontinue  as  of  November  1.  1969. 
the  handling  of  passport  applications  by 
the  State  courts  of  Connecticut.  Thus 
the  Connecticut  passport  application 
problem,  even  with  the  additional  Fed- 
eral input,  will  be  worse  than  before  once 
the  State  court  decision  goes  into  effect. 

The  very  perceptive  article  by  Marquis 
Childs  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
17,  1969.  explains  the  multiple  and  ex- 
panding social  forces  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  accelerating  demand  for  pass- 
ports and  the  diminished  capability  of 
our  Government  to  meet  that  demand. 
Once  again  I  urge  the  State  Department 
to  exhibit  the  ingenuity  and  the  efficiency 
needed  to  solve  Connecticut's  passport 
application  problem.  The  correspondence 
between  the  State  Department  and  mv- 
self.  and  the  article  by  Marquis  Childs 
follow : 

Passport  Uwrr  Snowed  Under  by  Boo.m 

IN  Foreign  Travel 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Now  it's  a  travel  explosion.  As  though  not 
a  word  had  ever  been  spoken  about  seeing 
America  first,  the  perils  of  the  dollar  balance 
and  the  gold  outflow,  Americans  In  unprec- 
edented numbers  are  rushing  off  to  foreign 
shores. 

The  fly-now.  pay-later  plan  Is  said  to 
account  for  a  large  part  of  the  travel  boom. 
The  low  rate  on  chartered  flights  is  another 
reason.  Clubs,  often  Improvised  for  the  pur- 
pose, sign  up  for  a  charter  at  a  cost  to  mem- 
bers far  below  that  of  regular  airline  fares. 

Travel  bargains  are  attracting  those  who 
never  before  ventured  out  of  the  United 
States.  An  example  is  a  22-day  escorted  tour 
of  six  countries  (if  it's  Tuesday,  this  is 
Belgium)  for  $495.  which  Includes  round-'rip 
fare,  meals  and  hotel.  At  that  rate,  the 
bargain  hunter  argues,  you  can  hardly  afford 
to  stay  home. 

An  unhappy  consequence  of  the  travel 
boom  is  a  virtual  breakdown,  or  at  any  rate 
a  frustrating  slowdown,  in  the  Issuance  oi 
passports.  Long  lines  of  irate  citizens  at  every 
parsport  center,  and  particularly  In  Xew 
York,  reflect  the  clogged  passport  machinery. 
The  most  irate  citizen  is  Director  Prances  G. 
Knight  of  the  State  Department's  Passport's 
Office.  The  tart-tongued  Miss  Knight  has  r\m 
an  efficient  shop.  She  was  caught  in  the  travel 
deluge  without  the  essential  extra  personnel, 


through  no  fault  of  hers,  according  to  her 

staff. 

What  happened  is  an  example  of  the  penny- 
wise,  dollar- foolish  economy  policies  pre- 
vailing in  other  departments  as  well  as  State. 
Miss  Knight  has  asked  State's  budget  makers 
for  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  to 
hire  an  additional  22  persons  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  For  the  curent  flscal  year  she 
asked  for  another  24.  A  total  of  64  is  con- 
sidered the  minimum  to  handle  the  ever- 
rising  demand. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  present  travel  boom 
had  been  anticipated.  Total  appllcaute  for 
passports  In  June  were  36  per  cent  above 
June  a  year  ago.  The  daily  average  is  close 
to  12,000.  running  30  per  cent  above  1968. 
The  staff  of  the  Passport  Office  is  on  a  10-to- 
12-hour-a-day  schedule  which  includes 
Saturdays.  Especially  galling  to  Miss  Knight 
Is  that  the  passport  operation  more  than  pays 
Its  way.  The  operating  budget  Is  $5  million, 
while  the  office  takes  In  more  than  $15  million 
In  fees. 

The  travel  boom  is  expected  to  slacken  as 
the  rush  of  summer  trippers  subsides.  The 
plight  of  the  passport  office  is  evidence  of  the 
urgent  need  for  an  overhaul  of  the  system. 
Aside  from  the  passpwrt  offices  in  10  cities, 
reliance  has  been  on  Federal  or  state  courts. 
With  clogged  court  calendars  there  Is  in- 
creasing reluctance  to  perform  this  function. 
Passport  applicants  complain  of  delays  of  two 
months  or  more. 

The  passport  tangle  is  only  one  compara- 
tively small  example  of  how  the  narrow 
fr.ime  of  Government  has  been  Inadequate 
to  encompass  the  swiftly  expanding  econ- 
omy or  the  rise  In  the  number  of  educated 
people  bent  on  foreign  travel.  Both  high 
school  and  college  students  are  on  tiie  move 
as  never  before. 

The  expansion  has  been  sparked  by  a  cred- 
it explosion.  Ever-new  credit  devices  have 
sent  the  debt  total  of  private  individuals 
soaring  to  unprecedented  levels.  How  much 
fly-now,  pay-later  has  contributed,  it  Is  too 
early  to  say,  since  this  powerful  appeal 
through  every  advertising  medium  is  fairly 
recent. 

The  total  of  Installment  credit  as  of  May 
31  for  autos,  home  appliances,  television  sets 
and  the  whole  range  of  buy-now-and-pay- 
bv-the-month  goods  was  an  almost  incredi- 
ble $91.8  billion.  This  represented  a  jiunp  of 
S9.5  billion  In  the  previous  12  months.  An 
added  $2.3  billion  was  outstanding  in  credit- 
card  and  check-credit  plans.  These  figures  do 
not  include  real  estate  and  Insurance  loans. 

The  outflow  of  tourist  dollars  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  balance  of  payments 
problems.  Various  cures  were  considered  un- 
der the  Johnson  Administration,  including 
ta.ves  on  airline  tickets  and  a  limit  Imposed 
on  the  amount  the  tourist  could  spend.  The 
travel  industry  was  powerful  enough  to  fend 
off  these  remedies  and  now  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  faced  with  the  same  situa- 
tion  enhanced   by   the   travel   boom. 

An  effort  has  been  made  with  limited  suc- 
cess to  offset  the  outflow  by  persuading  for- 
eign visitors  to  come  to  America.  For  the  flrst 
five  months  of  this  year  557,948  foreigners 
bent  on  either  business  or  pleasure  came  to 
the  United  States,  an  increase  of  17  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  in  1968.  It  did  not 
include  nearly  11  million  visits  of  more  than 
V2  hours  by  Canadians  and  a  half  million 
Mexican  visitors.  Measured  against  the  horde 
of  -Americans  leaving  by  every  available  plane 
and  ship,  the  offset  is  small. 

A  far  more  serious  side  of  the  narrow  frame 
01"  Government  is  the  airport  and  airways 
squeeze.  At  principal  airports  the  overcrowd- 
ing Is  intolerable  and  the  air  controllers  re- 
peatedly testify  to  the  hazards  of  hundreds 
of  near  misses  In  the  corridors  where  traffic 
Is  heaviest.  This  is  without  the  Jtimbo  jets 
to  come  into  service  In  the  fall.  The  White 
House  has  proposed  a  long-range  plan  calling 
for  quick  expansion  and  the  taxee  to  pay  for 
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it.  Delay  will  Imperil  life  and  limb  as  well 
as  a  major  Industry. 


Congress  or  thb  United  States, 

WasMngton,  D.C.,  July  17.  1969. 
Mr.  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Macomber:  I  have  your  letter 
of  July  11  in  response  to  my  several  letters 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
the  Director  of  the  Passport  Office  concern- 
ing the  continuing  urgency  of  the  passport 
application  problem  In  Connecticut.  I  had 
learned  through  newspaper  accounts  that 
due  to  the  efforts  of  another  Connecticut 
Congressman  the  administrative  office  of  U.S. 
Courts  is  providing  two  additional  clerks  to 
assist  the  Federal  Courts  in  Connecticut  in 
handling  passport  applications.  Since  I  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  lor  several 
years  I  should  have  received  this  informa- 
tion earlier,  but  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  in- 
cluding it  in  your  letter. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  you  do  not  have  a 
breakdown,  by  city,  of  applications  made 
through  State  Courts  in  Connecticut,  for 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  has  now  been 
magnified  by  the  decision  of  the  Superior 
Court  Judges  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
to  discontinue  as  of  November  1.  1969  the 
handling  of  passport  applications  by  the 
State  Courts  of  Connecticut. 

I  have  endeavored,  apparently  without 
success,  to  point  out  to  the  State  Department 
that  Connecticut  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
proper  service  in  the  handling  of  passport 
applications.  This  in  truth  is  a  service  and 
not  a  privilege.  I  thank  you  for  telling  me 
that  the  State  Department  is  presently  giv- 
ing consideration  to  two  of  my  suggestions — 
1)  providing  additional  temporary  assistance 
to  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  to  handle 
passport  applications  during  the  busy  sea- 
sons and  2)  that  notaries  public  be  author- 
ized to  handle  passpwrt  applications. 

The  closing  of  the  passport-handling  facili- 
ties in  the  State  Court  Is  going  to  further 
inconvenience  the  people  of  my  State  and 
particularly  those  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  must  seriously  recommend  to  you 
that  you  call  the  Secretary's  attention  to  the 
urgency  of  my  recommendation  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  and  that  a  proper  pass- 
port facility  be  established  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  on  a  temporary  basis,  pending 
the  completion  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
facilities  currently  under  construction  there. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CAPITOL  GUIDE  SERVICE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  long  months  now,  I  and  others 
have  been  working  to  secure  enactment 
of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Capitol  Guide 
Sen'ice. 

Both  Chairman  Friedel  and  I  have  in- 
troduced the  bills.  H.R.  6965  and  H.R. 
894  respectively.  Radio  Station  WMAL 
here  In  Washington,  in  a  recent  editorial 
made  a  most  eloquent  plea  for  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  I  commend  the 
editorial  and  the  bill  to  all  Members. 

The  editorial  follows : 

CAprroL  Guide  Service 

Caught  in  a  seemingly  endless  squeeze  are 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
guide  force. 

The  guldee  who  show  visitors  around  the 
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Capitol  Building  are  not,  technically,  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government. 
They  are  free  lance  workers  selected  by  Con- 
gressional leadership,  who  depend  on  the  25 
cents  a  head  collected  from  each  tourist  to 
pay  their  salary.  The  guides  work  co-opera- 
tively with  the  money  being  pro-rated  among 
them.  They  have  no  pension  fund,  no  sick 
leave,  no  benefits  of  any  kind— unlike  Con- 
gressional employees. 

For  years  the  guides  have  tried  to  get  on 
the  Congressional  payroll  where  they  would 
be  adequately  taken  care  of.  In  turn,  they 
have  pointed  out,  the  chinzey  demand  that 
every  American  taxpayer  pay  25  cents  to  be 
shown  around  his  own  Capitol  could  be  done 
away  with.  But  red  tape,  which  is  manufac- 
tured somewhere  in  the  bowels  of  the  Capitol 
by  shifts  of  nameless  men  and  women  work- 
ing around  the  clock,  has  successfully 
blocked  this. 

Since  1956,  13  years  ago,  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  a  few  guides  who  had  to  quit 
work  because  of  old  age  and  lUness.  One  died 
in  the  poor  house  at  Manassas,  Virginia;  an- 
other, (one  of  the  most  colorful  guides  to 
ever  show  tourists  around  the  Capitol)  had 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  daughter  until  he 
died,  impoverished.  Another  is  in  a  nursing 
home  but  her  social  security  pension  is  not 
enough  to  continue  her  there,  and  because 
she  was  not  a  Capitol  employee  she  has  no 
other  Income. 

The  Capitol  guides  are  the  only  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  Congress  most 
people  meet  in  their  visits  to  Washington. 

The  Capitol  guides  should  be  treated  for 
what  they  are.  human  beings  needing  con- 
sideration and  fair  treatment.  They  have  a 
compelling  case,  if  only  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible would  pause  long  enough  to  listen ! 


COMMERCE  UNION  ACTS  IN  NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST  IN  MIDST  OF 
INTEREST  INCREASES 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  William  F.  Earthman.  president  of 
the  Commerce  Union  Bank  in  Nashville, 
annoimced  his  firm  intention  not  to  in- 
crease the  prime  rate  of  interest,  regard- 
less of  outside  pressures.  This  was  a 
courageous  and  statesmanlike  stand  to 
make,  and  an  example  that  concerned 
bankers  around  the  coimtrj'  might  fol- 
low. The  July  7  issue  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  contained  an  article  by  staff 
reporter  Frank  Ritter  on  this  gratifying 
development.  I  include  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Commerce  Union  President  Vows  No  New 
Interest  Hike 

(By  Prank  Ritter) 

In  the  midst  of  spectilatlon  that  the  na- 
tion's banks  are  preparing  for  another  hike 
in  their  prime  lending  rate,  Nashville's  Com- 
merce Union  Bank  announced  yesterday  it 
will  not  go  along. 

William  F.  Earthman,  president  of  Com- 
merce Union,  said  he  strongly  opposes  any  in- 
crease in  the  record  high  84%  rate  and 
that  he  hopes  no  increase  will  occur. 

"But  in  any  event."  the  bank  president 
added.  "Commerce  Union  pldeges  to  its  cus- 
tomers, and  to  the  public,  our  resolve  not 
to  Increase  our  prime  rate." 

Andrew  Benedict  Jr.,  president  of  First 
American  Bank,  said  he  also  is  hopeful  that 
the  prime  rate  will  not  be  increased.  He  de- 
clined to  say  what  First  American's  p>06ltlon 
will  be  if  other  bcmks  across  the  nation  raise 
their  prime  rate,  but  added: 
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"Polltlcally,  this  would  certainly  not  be  a 
good  time  to  Increctse  the  prime  rate,  and  I 
don't  think  It  will  be  Increased." 

John  W.  Clay,  executive  vice  president  of 
Third  National  Bank,  said  he  does  not  know 
what  {Xisltlon  the  bank  will  take  it  a  rate 
hike  occurs.  However,  he  added: 

"I  would  hope  we  can  abstain  from  any 
further  rate  Increase.  An  Increase  Is  just  not 
In  the  Interest  of  the  customer,  the  bank  or 
the  country  at  large.  I  hope  we  can  maintain 
our  rates  at  the  lowest  possible  level  so  ctis- 
tomers  can  take  advantage  of  the  funds  we 
do  have  to  loan." 

The  prime  rate — which  Is  the  Interest 
that  banks  charge  their  biggest  and  best  cus- 
tomers— has  been  raised  several  times  In  re- 
cent months.  Early  last  month  the  rate  was 
raised  again,  from  7V2  %  to  a  historic  high  of 
8>'2^r.  and  the  nation's  bankers  are  now 
considering  another  hike  of  1  to  M-2%. 

Other  bank  rates,  such  as  Interest  rates  to 
small  businessmen  and  farmers  are  scaled 
upward  from  the  prime  rate. 

In  response  to  reports  of  possible  further 
Increases  In  the  prime  rate,  treasury  secre- 
tary David  M.  Kennedy  has  called  a  meeting 
today  In  Washington  of  25  of  the  nation's 
blggtst  banks.  Kennedy  Is  expected  to  cau- 
-  tlon  against  any  further  Increase. 

Earthman,  In  his  statement  yesterday,  said : 
"Higher  rates  are  a  traditional  method  of 
curbing  loan  demands,  but  In  my  opinion 
prime  rate  increases  alone  will  not  slow  down 
the  economy.  In  my  Judgment,  a  further  In- 
crease m  the  prime  rate  would  not  be  In  the 
public  Interest." 

Instead,  Earthman  explained.  Commerce 
Union  "will  further  drastically  curtail  its 
lending  activities,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  curtailing  inflationary  loans." 

A  bank  spokesman  explained  that  "infla- 
tionary loans"  would  be  defined  as  those 
which  add  nothing  to  the  economy — such  as 
loans  for  speculation  in  the  stock  market,  or 
to  individuals  for  purchase  or  expansion  of 
a  business. 

One  principal  reason  why  a  further  In- 
crease in  the  prime  rate  Is  being  contem- 
plated is  because  most  banks  In  the  nation 
are  short  of  funds  to  loan — due  in  large 
part  to  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  made  it  more 
expensive  and  difficult  for  banks  to  borrow 
money  by  increasing  its  lending  rate  to  the 
banks. 

However,  the  corporate  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy has  continual  a  strong  demand  for 
money  and  this  has  caused  pressure  for  the 
banks — pressure  which  some  bankers  are  say- 
ing will  be  alleviated  by  another  prime  rate 
hike. 

Benedict,  while  emphasizing  that  he  hopes 
the  prime  rate  will  not  be  Increased  again, 
said  yesterday  that  banks  outside  New  York, 
Chicago  and  the  West  Coast  have  little  to  do 
with  setting  the  prime  rate. 

If  other  banks  across  the  nation  do  in- 
crease their  prime  rate,  the  risk  which  Com- 
merce Union  would  be  taking  in  refusing  to 
go  along  would  be  less  than  the  risk  some 
other  Nashville  banks  would  be  taking  in 
similar  circumstances.  This  is  because  Com- 
merce Union  does  not  have  as  many  na- 
tional customers  as  some  other  Nashville 
banks. 

Most  banks  have  some  national  customers, 
such  as  Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Electric, 
Genesco  and  others,  to  whom  the  banks  have 
pledged  a  certain  amount  of  money  through- 
out the  year.  The  customers  may  ask  the 
banks  to  lend  them  this  money  at  any  time. 
If  the  nation's  major  banks  hiked  their 
prime  rate — which.  In  most  instances,  is 
the  rate  charged  the  national  customers — 
most  of  the  smaller  banks  would  be  forced 
to  go  along. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  If  a  bank  de- 
clined to  go  along  Its  national  customers 
likely  would  Immediately  ask  for  all  the 
money  which  that  bank  had  committed  to 
the   customer  for   that   year.   This   Is   only 
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natural,  since  the  national  customer  could 
be  expected  to  seek  money  at  the  cheapest 
rate  possible. 


CHICKEN  HOT  DOGS 


July  17,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
troit News  of  July  8,  1969,  carried  a  col- 
lunn  by  the  distinguished  newsman  Will 
Muller  headlined,  "Less  Fat,  More 
Chicken  In  Your  Hot  Dog?"  Mr.  Muller 
very  properly  takes  exception  to  the 
practice  of  meat  processors  these  days  to 
load  hot  dogs  and  other  cooked  sausage 
products  with  excessive  amounts  of  fat. 
He  also  very  properly  takes  exception  to 
the  proposal  to  permit  up  to  15  percent 
of  a  frankfurter  to  be  composed  of 
chicken  parts  without  this  fact  being 
noted  on  a  label.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  MuUer's 
comments,  I  submit  the  text  of  his  col- 
umn for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

Less  Fat.  More  Chicken  in  Your  Hot  Dog? 
(By  Will  Muller) 

Out  of  Washington  recently  came  a  glow- 
ing account  of  how  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
special  assistant  to  President  Nixon  for  con- 
sumer affairs,  opposed  more  than  30  percent 
fat  In  hot  dogs. 

The  occasion  was  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  hearing  on  revision  of  Its  re- 
striction on  what  goes  into  frankfurter. 

Mrs.  Knauer  will  win  the  applause  of  ladies 
anxious  about  the  constrictions  of  the  new 
fall  styles  and  those  over-indulgent  worried 
over  the  prospect  of  arteriosclerosis.  She  has 
done  little  for  the  present  hot  dog  eater,  who. 
under  some  proposals  for  revising  regula- 
tions, might  clamp  down  on  the  sex  organs  of 
a  chicken  Just  as  Al  Kallne  Is  rotmdlng  third 
at  the  Tiger  ball  park. 

As  understood  here,  the  average  fat  con- 
tent of  sausage  today  is  32  percent.  The  USDA 
favors  a  maximum  of  33  percent.  The  meat 
Industry  is  for  35  percent. 

This  numbers  game  probably  is  germane  to 
public  nourishment.  But  what  the  man  In 
the  street  wants  to  know  is  what  the  fat 
comes  from  and  what  he  is  eating. 

The  poultry  Interests  want  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  their  product  admitted  to  the  frank- 
furter without  a  warning  label. 

The  department  would  ban  kidneys  and 
sex  glands  from  chickens  used  in  franks.  This 
prohibition  is  questioned  by  the  poultry 
Industry. 

Its  argument  Is  made  reasonable  when 
viewed  with  the  suggestions  advanced  for 
the  content  of  sausage  by  the  meat  industry. 
For  instance:  From  beef,  fat,  lips,  lungs, 
spleen  and  tripe.  From  pork,  fat,  lips,  pate 
snout,  spleen  and  stomach. 

In  with  the  chicken  would  go  Its  gizzard, 
heart  and  skin.  Into  the  hot  dog  of  the  future 
would  be  dumped  assorted  pork  and  mutton 
parts,  goat  lungs  and  spleen,  all  glued  to- 
gether with  spice,  milk  powder,  cereal,  soy 
protein  concentrate  and  water. 

The  proposal  to  admit  the  chicken  Into  the 
casing  of  a  hot  dog  is  only  the  distraction  for 
the  public's  eye  while  the  magicians  are 
dumping  in  various  scraps.  These  would  in- 
clude defatted  pork,  the  residue  of  lard 
making. 

In  this  land  which  enjoys  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  in  the  world,  the 
frankfurter  is  the  favored  food  of  Its  children. 
On  many  tables  it  is  served  as  an  economy 
staple. 


Suppose  every  hot  dog  sold  in  the  city  car- 
ried with  it  a  description  of  its  contents,  a 
procedure  advocated  by  leading  statesmen  for 
clgarets.  The  USDA  hearings  are  a  part  of 
the  country's  groping  toward  "wholesome 
meat  laws."  Whatever  emerges  should  be 
forced  to  conform  to  recent  legislation  re- 
quiring honest  packaging. 

How  does  the  frankfurter  addict  get  and 
keep  his  delicacy  down?  Proposed  seasonings 
deal  with  that  problem  this  way: 

"A  condlmental  amount  of  salt,  natural 
spices,  oleoresins  and-or  other  spice  extrac- 
tives; mustard  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
one  percent  of  all  the  Ingredients,  not  In- 
cluding water,  in  the  sausage:  and-or  corn 
syrup  solids,  corn  syrup;  glucose  syrup, 
dextrose,  sucrose:  natural  smoke  flavoring 
and-or  artificial  smoke  flavoring." 

With  a  chaser  like  that  a  man  could  eat  a 
saddle.  Or  swallow  the  myth  that  something 
good  for  the  consumer  is  going  to  come  out 
of  all  those  proposals  for  revising  the  hot  dog. 

What  the  outcome  of  those  wiener  hearings 
will  be  is  unknown.  But  this  department  will 
eat  its  next  frankfurter  when  Mrs.  Knauer 
and  Mr.  Nixon  are  seen  sharing  one  at  Ken- 
nedy Stadium. 


VATICAN  WARNED  UNITED  STATES 
ON  RED  DANGER  LONG  AGO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  World,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  has 
from  time  to  time  carried  articles  review- 
ing the  publications  of  old  Vatican 
memos. 

Of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing problems  inherent  in  any  deal- 
ings with  the  Communists  is  the  :-ecent 
review  of  papal  documents  which  show 
that  the  Vatican  had  warned  U.S.  offi- 
cials of  dangers  of  communism  sometime 
before  the  Red  threat  became  evident  to 
our  statesmen. 

This  article,   which   appeared   in   the 
July  4  edition  of  the  New  World,  fol- 
lows: 
Old   Vatican  Memos  Published:    Holy  See 

Warned     the     United     States     on     Red 

Danger    Long    Ago 

Vatican  City. — In  its  newly  published  fifth 
volume  of  a  series  giving  hitherto  secret 
documents  of  papal  diplomatic  and  humani- 
tarian activities  during  World  War  II,  the 
Holy  See  has  detailed  an  attempt  by  the 
late  Domenico  Cardinal  Tardlni  to  warn  the 
United  States  that  Europe  \mder  commu- 
nist domination  would  be  no  better  off  than 
under  nazl  domination. 

This  is  found  in  a  memo  of  Cardinal  Tar- 
dlni to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal representative  at  the  Holy  See.  M\Ton 
C.  Taylor. 

The  memo  is  one  of  500  and  more  docu- 
ments published  in  the  new  book,  which  has 
a  historical  introduction  of  63  pages,  plus 
almost  600  pages  of  documents. 

The  new  volume  is  part  of  a  series  begun 
by  the  Holy  See  in  1965,  apparently  In  reply 
to  attacks  on  Pope  Plus  XII's  motives 
launched  by  German  playwright  Rolf  Hoch- 
huth  in  his  play  "The  Deputy." 

This  volume — and  most  of  its  predeces- 
sors— was  edited  by  an  international  team  of 
Jesuit  historians;  the  Revs.  Pierre  Blet  of 
Prance,  Robert  A.  Graham  of  the  United 
States,  Angelo  Martini  of  Italy  and  Burkharc 
Schneider  of  Germany. 

Cardinal  Tardlni,  who  then  held  the  post 
of  secretary  of  the  Congregation  for  Extraor- 
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dlnary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  the  rank 
of  monslgnor,  cautioned  Taylor  against  a 
naive  view  of  communist  Russia  during  the 
presidential  representative's  flrst  visit  to  the 
Vatican,  in  1941. 

Monslgnor  Tardinl's  memoranda — written 
in  a  style  that  matched  his  frank  and  in- 
cisive personality — are  a  biting  critique  of 
Roosevelt  thinking  about  the  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  religious  problem 
in  that  country. 

In  a  memo  to  Taylor,  the  prelate  wrote: 
"At  present.  Europe  is  faced  with  two  great 
dangers:  nazlsm  and  communism.  Both  are 
opposed  to  religion,  to  Christian  civilization, 
to  personal  liberty,  to  peace.  At  the  present 
moment  nazlsm  is  better  organized  and 
boasts  greater  strength." 

"If  the  war  now  in  progress  were  to  mean 
the  end  of  both  dangers,  a  period  of  tran- 
quility would  be  possible  for  Europe,"  he 
continued.  "If  even  one  of  these  evils — 
communism,  for  example — were  to  remain 
an  active  force,  Europe  would,  within  a  few 
years,  be  in  a  situation  identical  with  that 
in  which  it  finds  Itself  today." 

Communism,  "notwithstanding  its  pacifist 
claims,  pursues  a  program  which  is  eminently 
militaristic,"  Monslgnor  Tardlni  asserted. 

Myron  Taylor  was  very  pleased,  and  for 
good  reasons,  with  the  results  of  his  two 
trips.  The  Pope  and  the  President  shared 
the  same  general  ideas.  When  Taylor  sought 
the  Pope's  sympathy  for  the  newly  declared 
Atlantic  Charter,  this  was  easily  done.  It 
was  simple  to  demonstrate  that  the  Pope 
had  expressed  comparable  ideas  in  his  own 
Five  Point  peace  program  and  in  his  en- 
cyclical of  October,   1939. 

The  Pope,  moreover,  acceded  to  Roose- 
velt's request  to  remove  a  {XJlltlcal  dlflBculty 
that  was  troubling  the  Administration — the 
opposition  of  Catholic  isolationists  to  Lend- 
Lease  for  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Pope  had 
been  as  fanatically  antl-communlst  as  he 
is  made  out  to  be  sometimes,  he  could  have 
folded  his  hands  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  ask  him,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  Inter- 
fere in  pending  domestic  legislation  or  to 
intrude  upon  the  right  of  American  citi- 
zens to  express  their  political  opinions 
freely. 

As  it  was,  in  order  to  convenience  the 
President,  the  Pope  had  Archbishop  McNich- 
olas  of  Cincinnati  make  the  decisive  state- 
ment that  met  all  Roosevelt's  desires  and 
expectations. 

The  Pope's  perhaps  surprising  permissive- 
ness on  U.S.  aid  to  embattled  Russia  is  con- 
sistent with  his  refusal,  at  the  same  time, 
to  say  a  word  In  favor  of  the  Axis  "crusade" 
against  Russia. 

Just  before  Taylor  arrived,  the  Italian  am- 
bassador had  complained  about  the  Pope's 
"mutism"  on  the  Russian  war.  He  suggested 
that  at  least  some  Italian  cardinal  be  prompt- 
ed to  say  what  the  Pope  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
say.  The  Pope  decided  that  he  could  not 
ask  an  Italian  cardinal  to  make  any  such 
statement  unless  he  at  the  same  time  men- 
tioned the  religious  persecution  in  Germany. 

Of  course,  the  Pope  himself  never  made 
any  statements  that  could  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring approvingly  to  the  war  on  Russia. 
The  new  documents  confirm  that  neither  did 
he  support  the  war  in  secret  conversations — 
rather  the  contrary,  as  his  concession  to 
Roosevelt  shows. 

The  memoranda  of  Monslgnor  Tardlni 
demonstrate,  however,  that  the  Vatican  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  course  of  Roose- 
velt policy.  Monslgnor  Tardinl's  Judgment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  not 
complimentary. 

Commenting  on  the  President's  optimistic 
letter  on  the  future  of  religious  freedom  in 
Russia,  dated  Sept.  3,  1941,  he  wrote  that  the 
phrases  are  "too  vague  and  studied  all  too 
closely,"  In  his  Judgment,  "It  Is  extremely 
distressing  to  see  how  Roosevelt  foresees  with 
such  imperturablUty  the  continuance  of  bol- 
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shevlsm.  That  would  signify  for  Europe  and 
the  world's  future  oertalnly  nothing  better 
and  even  probably  worse." 

Monslgnor  Tardlni  did  not  accept  the  dis- 
tinction Roosevelt  made  between  conwnu- 
nism  and  nazlsm.  "Prom  the  ideological  as- 
pect," he  wrote,  "both  conununism  and 
nazlsm  are  equally  false  and  pernicious.  Both 
are  materlallsit,  both  antl -religious,  both  de- 
structive of  the  most  elementary  rights  of 
the  human  person,  Ixxth  Implacable  enemies 
of  the  Holy  See." 

The  President's  letter,  he  said,  was  no  com- 
pliment to  his  acumen.  He  spoke  with  equ€il 
bluntness  and  logical  preclseness  to  the  Axis 
diplomats. 

Rejecting  the  demand  for  an  open  Vatican 
condemnation  of  communism,  he  said  that 
the  condemnation  of  yefirs  past  still  stood.  A 
new  statement,  he  said,  would  have  a  politi- 
cal meaning  and  not  a  rellglotis  character. 
Besides,  said  Monslgnor  Tardlni  to  an  Axis 
diplomat,  it  was  Hitler  who  made  the  pact 
with  Stalin,  claiming  it  was  a  guarantee  for 
peace  in  the  East.  Thu«  It  was  Hitler  who 
should  explain  himself. 

Monslgnor  Tardlni  said  that  communism 
Is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Chtirch  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  destroyed,  but  it  was 
not  the  only  enemy.  "The  swastika,"  he  told 
Ambassador  Attollco  of  Italy,  "is  not  exactly 
the  cross  of  the  crusader." 

Supreme  skepticism  about  the  peaceful  in- 
tentions of  the  Sortet  leaders  dominated 
Tardinl's  memoranda  and  his  conversations 
with  Taylor.  On  Sept.  16.  1942,  he  asked 
whether  President  Roosevelt  had  thought  of 
the  day  ttlter  the  war  when  Europe  was  pros- 
trate and  communism  would  be  the  only 
force,  invading  every  ootmtry. 

The  United  States  would  find  itself  in  the 
exact  same  situation  in  which  it  finds  Itself 
with  regard  to  Nazi  Germany,  he  told  Tay- 
lor. Had  the  President  thought  of  that?  Tay- 
lor was  surprised  and  when  he  returned  to 
Washington  he  carried  Monslgnor  Tardinl's 
memo  on  this  subject  for  presentation  to  the 
President. 

The  poor  estimate  that  Monslgnor  Tardlni 
had  of  President  Roosevelt's  program  had 
not  Improved  by  the  time  of  the  second  Tay- 
lor trip  to  Rome,  a  year  later,  again  in  Sep- 
tember. He  noted  that  the  United  States  had 
always  had  a  blind  spot  on  the  religious 
problem  in  Russia. 

"It  should  not  be  surprising  at  this  time." 
he  wrote  in  recording  his  views  for  the  Pope's 
attention,  "that  Roosevelt  not  only  mini- 
mizes the  communist  danger  but  asserts  that 
communism  has  evolved  and  that  It  would 
be  good  for  the  Holy  See  to  make  a  kind  of 
modus  Vivendi  with  Russia." 

"This  memorandum  on  Russia,"  he  wrote, 
referring  to  a  document  brought  by  Taylor, 
"demonstrates  the  error  and  illusion  of  the 
Amerlcajis  who  believe  it  possible  that  the 
communist  government,  once  \ictorlous  in 
the  war,  would  enter  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions like  a  meek  lamb.  The  truth  Is  quite 
the  opposite.  If  Stalin  wins  the  war.  he  will 
be  the  lion  who  devours  all  Europe." 

"I  said  to  Taylor  that  neither  Hitler  nor 
Stalin  can  remain  quiet  and  still  in  a  family 
of  European  nations.  I  am  surprised  that 
such  evident  things  are  not  realized  by  lead- 
ers and  high-level  political  personalities." 

"Stalin."  wrote  Tardlni  again,  "is  no  peace 
leader  forced  Into  war.  He  is  himself  a  war- 
monger, who  was  beaten  to  the  punch  by  a 
criminal  more  daring  than  he." 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  Monslgnor  Tar- 
dinl's own  draft  reply  to  the  President's  let- 
ter was  rejected  by  the  Pope  and  a  milder  one 
sent  to  its  stead. 

The  Pope  did  not  entirely  share  the  Tar- 
dlni point  of  view,  but  the  Monsignor's  doubts 
about  American  leadership  during  and  after 
the  war  were  no  doubt  very  much  In  his 
mind. 

"The  United  States,"  warned  Monslgnor 
Tardlni,  "Intend  to  reorganize  Europe  as  they 
see  fit.  And  since  they  know  little  or  nothing 
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of  the  European  situation  their  wishes  can 
bring  enormous  harm  to  Europe." 

Monslgnor  Tardlni  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  reversal  of  American  policy  in  Eu- 
rope, rearmament  and  the  beginning  of 
NATO  In  response  to  the  Soviet  challenge. 
Pew  men  in  a  similar  position  are  better  en- 
titled to  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

Other  major  events  covered  in  the  new  vol- 
ume— entitled  "The  Holy  See  and  the  World 
War,  July  1940-October  1942  " — are  the  crea- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  and 
China,  and  the  British  demand  lor  the  re- 
call of  all  Italian  missionaries  from  the  Mid- 
dle East,  including  Vatican  representatives 
of  Italian  origin. 

Also  covered  are  the  efforts  of  Pope  Plus 
XII  to  secure  guarantees  against  the  bom- 
bardment of  Rome  and  the  reports  of  the 
future  Pope  John  XXllI.  Angelo  Roncalll. 
from  his  jxjst  in  Turkey. 

It  was  In  this  period  that  religious  per- 
secution in  the  German-controlled  arecis, 
notably  In  Poland,  was  reaching  Its  height. 
Despite  this,  the  German  government  de- 
manded the  rights  to  be  consulted  by  Rome 
on  the  appointment  of  Church  leaders  in  the 
Reich  sphere  of  Influence.  This  was  turned 
down  by  Plus  XII. 

In  his  second  visit  (September,  1942) ,  Tay- 
lor stressed  the  vast  military  preparations 
of  the  United  States  and  the  determination 
of  the  American  people  to  pursue  the  war  to 
ultimate  and  complete  vlctor.v,  no  matter  how 
long  this  would  take. 

In  particular,  Taylor  was  instructed  to 
warn  the  Pope  against  any  moves  that  might 
be  suggested  to  him  by  the  Axis  in  view  of 
a  negotiated  peace,  which  could  only  be  il- 
lusory. 

Pope  Plus  XII  repUed  that  he  had  never 
been  a  partisan  of  peace  at  any  price  but  only 
of  a  peace  based  on  Justice  and  morality. 

Dispatches  from  the  Apostolic  Delegates  in 
Washington  (Archbishop  Amleto  Clcognanl) 
and  London  (Archbishop  William  Godfrey) 
described  the  political  and  religious  situation 
in  their  resp>ective  countries  under  war  con- 
ditions. 

In  1941,  for  instance,  Archbishop  Cicog- 
aul  gave  ample  details  of  the  open  contro- 
vers.v  between  Bishop  Joseph  Hurley  of  St. 
Augustine  and  Archbishop  Francis  I  Beck- 
man  of  Dubuque,  the  former  urging  support 
of  the  Roosevelt  policy  of  intervention  and 
the  later  siding  with  the  isolationist  opposi- 
tion. 

Writing  to  the  Pope  on  Sept.  4,  1941, 
Archbishop  Francis  Spellman  of  New  York 
said  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
country  at  that  time  was  against  interven- 
tton.  He  himself,  however,  had  a  different 
view,  "I  feel  that  eventually  America  will 
finally  be  an  actual  particip>ant.  ' 

Tempers  were  short  at  this  time  in  both 
the  Vatican  and  London  over  the  question 
of  Italian  missionaries  In  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine. On  instructions  from  his  government. 
the  British  minister.  Sir  D'Arcy  Osborne,  de- 
manded that  the  Pope  recall  not  only  these 
priests  but  also  the  Apostolic  Delegate  In 
Alexandria,  Archbishop  (later  cardinal,  re- 
cently deceased)  Gtistavo  Testa.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  responsible  for  pro-Italian 
sentiment  among  the  local  clergy. 

The  Vatican's  reply  was  to  ask  for  proof 
of  the  charges  and  to  stress  that  the  mis- 
sionaries and  above  all,  Vatican  representa- 
tives, have  standing  instructions  to  remain 
out  of  politics. 

Vatican  aides  pointed  out  to  the  British 
minister  that  short  of  proof  that  these  in- 
structions had  been  disobeyed,  they  could 
not  in  fairness  recall  the  missionaries.  Be- 
sides, the  precedent  was  dangerous  for  the 
Church  Insofar  as  it  could  be  used  equally 
well  bj  the  Itelians  and  the  Japanese  against 
missionaries  of  enemy  countries. 

The  Vatican  deDi°d  that  in  pointing  out 
the  bad  propaganda  this  would  make  for  the 
British  cause  any  attempt  was  being  made — 
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as  the  diplomat  charged — at  "extortion."  If 
the  British  wished  to  expel  the  missionaries 
on  their  own  authority,  they  would  have 
to  reckon  with  the  consequences.  In  the  end 
Archbishop  Testa  was  recalled  to  Italy  on 
leave  of  absence.  Soon  after,  the  threat  to  the 
Suez  Canal — which  had  enhanced  the  British 
security  consciousness  in  the  area — was  re- 
moved by  the  defeat  of  Rommel  at  El 
Alameln. 

A  similar  crossing  of  swords  took  place  In 
the  spring  of  1942  when  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  objected  strongly  to 
the  assumption  of  Vatican  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Japan.  This  crisis,  however,  was 
softened  when  the  Republic  of  China  also 
asked  and  was  granted  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican.  President  Roosevelt,  ac- 
cording to  the  documents,  Anally  dismissed 
the  matter  as  of  no  importance. 

Other  matters  covered  in  the  800-page  flfth 
volume  of  the  new  Vatican  publication  In- 
clude the  dispute  over  the  reception  of 
Anton  Pavellc,  head  of  the  puppet  Croatian 
regime  He  was  received  in  the  Vatican  only 
as  a  private  citizen.  To  protests  from  the 
Royal  Yugoslav  embassy,  the  Vatican  denied 
that  this  constituted  recognition  of  the 
tJstasRi'reglme. 

"  In  CKt-fall  of  1942,  several  Allied  diplomats 
in  the  Vatican  also  asked  the  Pope  for  an 
open  condemnation  of  the  nazls.  The  reply 
was  to  state  that  the  Pope  had  already  con- 
demned crimes  by  whatever  side  committed 
but  that  the  Holy  See  could  not  descend 
into  particulars  without  entering  into  politi- 
cal matters  and  requiring  documentation  and 
proof. 

In  Latin  America,  where  the  United  States 
in  the  spring  of  1942  was  trying  to  mobilize 
the  hemisphere  against  the  Axis,  the  Holy 
See  was  accused  of  using  its  influence  to 
block  this  policy.  The  documents  and  corre- 
spondence on  this  controversy  show,  on  the 
contrary,  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  by 
the  Vatican  to  Influence  the  conference  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  called  for  the  pinrpose  of 
speeding  diplomatic  rupture  with  the  Axis. 


GARDENA  VALLEY  NEWS  CELE- 
BRATES 65TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAJLIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  California's  outstanding  news- 
papers, the  Gardena  Valley  News,  as  it 
begins  to  celebrate  its  65th  year  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  people  of  Gar- 
dena Valley. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  William 
J.  Hunt,  publisher,  and  George  P.  Algie, 
copublisher,  and  Mrs.  Dolly  Warfield, 
managing  editor,  the  60-member  staff  of 
the  Gardena  Valley  News  has  increased 
the  circulation,  prestige,  and  community 
influence  of  local  newspapers  in  south- 
ern California. 

Recognition  of  their  achievements 
these  past  few  years  is  well  acknowl- 
edged. The  Gardena  Valley  News  re- 
ceived the  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  Award  for  the  best 
front  page  in  1968,  Outstanding  Commu- 
nity Service  in  1967,  best  spot  news  pic- 
ture in  1965,  and  best  front  page  in  1963. 

The  Gardena  Valley  News  was  the  re- 
cipient in  1969  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Honor  Medal  from  the  Freedom's 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  for  the  1968 
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editorial  entitled  "Home  Ownership,  the 
American  Way." 

I  am  proud  to  commend  before  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  Dnit«d 
States,  the  publisher  and  copublisher 
and  the  staff  of  the  Gardena  Valley 
News  for  their  significant  contributions 
to  the  people  of  their  community,  and  to 
extend  my  congratulations  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  paper's  65th  year  of  pub- 
lication. 


STATEMENT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
H.R.    11870 


July  17,  1969 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  H.R. 
11870,  which  would  allow  increases  in 
the  weight  and  width  of  trucks  and 
buses  traveling  on  our  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

In  New  York  City,  vehicular  traflQc  has 
become  a  source  of  increasing  annoyance 
and  danger  for  many  residents — espe- 
cially those  living  near  highways.  And  I 
am  sure  residents  of  other  cities  share 
the  same  problem. 

In  my  own  district  in  the  Bronx,  for 
example,  a  fine  apartment  complex 
known  as  Co-op  City  is  under  construc- 
tion near  a  highway.  Some  famUies  are 
already  occupying  the  units  which  have 
been  completed  and  they  have  foimd  that 
the  nearby  highway  has  become  a  dis- 
turbing part  of  their  lives. 

Vehicles  speed  by  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  often  interrupting  sleep 
as  they  generate  noise  and  fumes.  In  ad- 
dition, parents  are  constantly  worried 
about  children  who  might  wander  too  far 
from  home  and  too  close  to  the  highway. 
It  is  largely  middle  -income  families 
who  occupy  apartment  complexes  such 
as  Co-Op  City.  They  are  decent,  hard- 
working Americans  who  are  often  com- 
mitted to  ownership  of  the  apartment 
units  or  long-term  leases.  They  cannot 
readily  afford  to  dispose  of  their  commit- 
ments and  move  elsewhere. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  it  all — the  human 
ingredient — that  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern. Are  we  to  give  people  or  trucks  and 
buses  priority?  That  is  the  question  that 
we  must  ask  ourselves  when  we  consider 
this  bill.  I,  for  one,  will  not  deviate  from 
the  proposition  that  the  welfare,  com- 
fort, and  security  of  our  people  must 
come  above  anything  else. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress must  seize  upon  opportunities  that 
enable  us  to  make  life  a  little  more  bear- 
able for  the  people  that  we  represent. 
That  is  truly  the  greatest  reward  of  pub- 
lic service.  When  we  move  away  from 
that  purpose,  we  serve  only  to  tarnish  the 
mantle  of  public  service. 

Last  year,  vehicular  accidents  became 
the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  in  the 
country.  Some  53,000  deaths  and  1.9  mil- 
lion disabling  injuries  resulted  from  13.7 
million  accidents.  In  addition,  the  eco- 
nomic loss  totaled  $10.7  billion.  Those 
are  the  hard,  staggering  statistics,  but 
they  alone  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


When  we  pause  to  relate  those  statis- 
tics to  all  the  elements  of  American  life, 
a  graphically  tragic  picture  emerges.  The 
grief  from  the  loss  of  life,  the  pain  from 
injuries — the  anguish,  the  suffering,  the 
worry  and  the  financial  loss.  These  are 
basically  the  things  that  I  am  talking 
about — the  elements  that  represent  tlie 
human  side  of  this  issue. 

Remember,  too,  there  is  no  way  of 
reaUy  measuring  how  many  more  lives 
have  been  thrown  into  turmoil  because 
of  other  problems  on  the  highways — the 
problems  of  noise,  fumes,  and  general 
hazards  that  directly  affect  so  many 
Americans  who  live  near  highways  in  the 
co-op  cities  of  America. 

Surely  our  highway  problems  will  be- 
come more  acute  if  we  permit  an  in- 
crease in  the  weight  and  width  of  trucks 
and  buses.  The  added  weight  is  bound  to 
make  it  more  difBcult  to  stop  within  a 
safe  and  reasonable  distance.  The  in- 
evitable result  would  be  more  accidents, 
more  deaths,  more  injuries,  more  prop- 
erty damage,  more  noise  and  more 
fumes. 

These  problems  become  no  less  seri- 
ous when  we  consider  increasing  the 
width  of  trucks  and  buses.  Just  imagine 
how  they  would  obstruct  the  view  of 
passing  motorists?  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  consequences. 

I  know  of  no  sound  reason  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  In  fact,  I  would  be  to- 
tally bewildered  if  it  was  enacted  into 
law  because  there  are  so  many  valid  rea- 
sons that  warrant  its  rejection. 

The  conclusion  that  this  would  be  a 
worthless,  costly,  damaging  and  cruel 
piece  of  legislation  is  inescapable. 


JAYCEES  REQUEST  UNITY  BEHIND 
PRESIDENTS  EFFORT  TO  EFFECT 
A  LASTING  AND  POSITIVE  WORLD 
PEACE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OK    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  North  Miami  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  passed  a  proclama- 
tion in  support  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  peace  proclamation. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
commending  this  outstanding  group  of 
Jaycees  in  their  timeliness  and  interest 
in  bringing  this  proclamation  and  its 
contents  to  my  attention.  It  is  heart- 
warming CO  see  that  there  are  many  in- 
dividuals in  our  country  who  still  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
favor  world  peace;  but  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, should  not,  however,  compromise 
our  honor  and  capitulate  or  accept  peace 
at  any  price. 

Certainly  the  statements  made  in  the 
proclamation  by  the  North  Miami  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  give  en- 
couragement to  our  representatives  who 
are  presently  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  for  a  fair  and  lasting  peace 
on  terms  fair  to  all  instead  of  one  bjrought 
about  solely  to  appease  in  an  ef^prt  to 
extricate  our  country  from  the  web  of 
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this  war  which  in  the  long  run  may  well 
bring  disastrous  results  not  only  to  our 
country  and  our  own  security,  but  to  the 
security  of  other  peace-loving  nations  of 
the  world  as  well. 

I  am  proud,  therefore,  to  call  this 
proclamation  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  The  proclama- 
tion reads  as  follows : 

a   proclamation    in   support   op   president 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  Peace  Proposal 

Whereas,  the  N^rth  Miami  Jaycees  stand  In 
full  support  Of  the  efforts  of  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  In  his  quest  for  an  honorable 
and  positive  peace  in  the  country  of  South 
Vietnam,  and. 

Whereas,  we  support  the  more  than  one- 
half  million  Americans  in  South  Vietnam 
and  proudly  salute  and  pay  tribute  to  those 
35.000  men  who  have  gallantly  and  unselfish- 
ly sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  quest  for 
peace,  and 

Whereas,  we  seek  nothing  for  America,  but 
rather  a  climate  for  a  self-determination  of 
the  peoples  of  South  Vietnam,  and, 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
to  indicate  to  the  other  side  that  they  should 
not  plan  on  the  resolve  of  the  United  States 
to  crumble  from  within. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we,  the  North 
Miami  Jaycees  seek  the  individual  support 
of  every  organization,  every  American  to  pro- 
vide a  positive  unity  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his  efforts 
to  effect  a  lasting  and  positive  world  peace. 


BLACKS  URGED  TO  CHANNEL 
RAGE  INTO  POSITIVE  POLITICAL 
STRATEGY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  men 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  ability  to 
reach  to  the  heart  of  an  issue,  to  dissect 
it  into  palatable  bits,  and  by  so  doing — 
to  communicate  understanding.  Bayard 
Rustin  has  so  distinguished  himself.  We 
know  it  is  his  overwhelming  urge  to 
communicate  understanding  which  en- 
ables him  to  forcefully  clarify  the  con- 
fusions which  stifle  many  efforts. 

Until  white  and  black  can  approach 
America's  problems  together,  we  are  se- 
verely inhibited  in  our  ability  to  over- 
come them.  Mr.  Rustin  has  made  very 
clear  the  basis  and  the  need  for  the  co- 
operation we  seek.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  this  article 
from  the  AFL-CIO  News,  June  28,  1969: 
To  Escape  Cycle  or  Violence  :  Blacks  Urged 

TO  Channel  Race  Into  Positive  Political 

Strategt 

(By  Bayard  Rustin) 

(Note. — ^The  author  of  the  following  arti- 
cle. Bayard  Rustin,  is  executive  director  of 
the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  and  a  prom- 
inent civil  rights  leader.) 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  the  political 
development  of  America  that  can  legitimately 
be  called  an  emergency.  Our  country  is  In 
trouble,  very  severe  trouble^  and  those  who 
are  most  profoundly  threatened  by  this  im- 
happy  situation  are  black  Americans. 

Within  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  a  con- 
servative appointed  a  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  seen  two  Integra- 
tlonlst  candidates  for  the  school  board  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  go  down  to  a  resounding  de- 
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feat.  We  have  seen  an  obscure  police  chief 
from  Minneapolis  run  away  with  the  mayor- 
alty election  on  a  platform  of  nothing  more 
than  "law  and  order."  In  Los  Angeles  we 
have  vrttnessed  the  defeat  of  a  talented  and 
ideaUstlc  Negro  candidate  for  mayor  and  the 
victory  of  an  Incompetent  and  unprincipled 
demagogue.  And  now  in  New  York  City  we 
have  seen  both  the  Republican  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Parties  nominate  right-wing  candi- 
dates for  mayor. 

As  these  developments  have  come  In  the 
wake  of  a  Republican  presidential  victory 
and  the  racist  Wallace  movement — the  size 
of  which  was  vmprecedented — we  can  under- 
stand the  gravity  of  the  present  situation, 
and  we  mxist  recognize  the  necessity  to 
change  the  course  of  our  common  p>olltlcaI 
destiny. 

There  are  many  reason  for  this  reaction 
that  Is  victimizing  all  people  concerned  with 
social  Justice,  but  the  fundamental  reason 
lies  m  the  dynamic  of  fear. 

There  exists  today  a  dangerous  relationship 
between  the  extreme  Left  and  the  extreme 
Right,  and  between  black  rage  and  white 
fear.  The  confrontationlst  tactics  of  the  one 
evoke  a  reactionary  response  from  the  other. 
When  the  pweudo-revolutlonarles  of  the  New 
Left  manhandle  professors,  occupy  buildings, 
and  destroy  property,  the  Right  wins  new 
adherents.  When  sincere  but  misdirected 
young  black  people  engage  In  violence  In  the 
name  of  Justice,  they  are  strengthening  those 
very  forces  which  In  the  past  have  Inflicted 
violence  and  injustice  upon  the  Negro  Com- 
mtinlty.  Such  acts  of  protest  may  be  cathar- 
tic, they  may  api>ear  to  be  bold  and  militant, 
but  let  us  be  very  clear — their  primary  effect 
Is  politically  reactionary. 

Theee  acts  have  set  loose  a  wave  of  panic 
In  this  country.  And  there  are  opportunistic 
rlghtwlng  demagogues  who  understand  the 
nature  of  that  panic  and  are  building  their 
political  futures  upon  it.  These  demagogues 
don't  believe  In  meettng  the  urgent  needB 
of  the  black  community  for  Income  and  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  social  Justice  would  threaten 
the  very  base  of  fear  upon  which  they  stand, 
for  It  vrould  remove  the  cauae  of  social  un- 
rest. Their  program  is  the  billy  club  and 
their  staunchest  ally  the  police  arm  of  the 
state.  They  believe  In  repreaslon. 

The  leeeons  of  the  past  month  shotild  be 
clear.  An  assault  upon  our  democratic  In- 
stitutions will  not  reform  those  InsUtutlona 
but  deetroy  them.  Violence  will  lecid  to  more 
violence,  not  to  social  Justice.  And  the  funda- 
mental tragedy  is  that  the  absence  of  Justice 
win  i>rovoke  more  people  to  engage  In  violent 
acts.  We  must  find  a  way  out  of  this  vicious 
cycle. 

The  needs  of  the  black  community  for  ade- 
quate Jobe,  housing,  and  education  can  be 
met  only  by  developing  a  political  strategy 
that  will  attract  a  majority  of  Americans  to 
a  program  for  social  change. 

There  are  whites  who  are  unemployed  and 
white  workers  whose  real  Income  is  BteadUy 
decreasing  as  the  cost  of  living  rises.  Both 
these  groups  share  with  blacks  the  desire 
for  Increased  and  upgraded  employment  op- 
portunities. Let  us  build  a  movement  with 
them.  There  are  whites  living  in  substandard 
housing  and  paying  exorbitant  rents.  Their 
children  attend  schools  that  are  over-crowded 
and  under-staffed.  They  share  with  blacks 
the  desire  for  massively  funded  programs  in 
housing  and  education.  Let  us  build  a  move- 
ment with  them,  too.  And  there  are  those 
more  affluent  whites  of  liberal  persuasion 
who  sincerely  desire  social  Justice.  They  too 
should  be  our  allies. 

Theee  are  pyoeitive  points  around  which  a 
political  majority  can  be  built.  Such  a 
strategy  is  the  only  means  by  which  black 
people  will  achieve  social  and  economic 
equality  within  the  context  of  contemporary 
American  society. 

This  strategy  demands  the  repudiation  of 
racial  separatism  which  can  only  isolate  Ne- 
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groee.  It  also  demands  the  rejection  of  ex- 
tremism and  violence  which  Increase  fear 
and  heighten  anlmoeltleB  between  groups 
that  might  otherwise  be  united. 

Black  people  are  enraged  because  there  are 
social  Injustices  which  provoke  rage.  But  If 
that  rage  is  not  expressed  politically.  If  it  Is 
not  devoted  towards  achieving  constructive 
goals,  then  it  wUl  be  self-defeating  and  ulti- 
mately self-deetructlve.  Let  us  be  enraged 
about  Injustice,  but  let  us  not  be  destroyed 
by  it.  Let  uB  act  now  with  forcefulneee  but 
restraint,  with  militancy  but  wisdom.  In  the 
hope  of  liberating  ourselves  from  rage  and 
injustice,  and  our  white  brothers  from  the 
fear  which  now  enslaves  them. 


A  WHOLE  NEW  LIFE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  "when  you  give  a  man  a  book, 
you  do  not  just  give  him  12  ounces  of 
paper,  ink,  and  glue,  you  give  him  a 
whole  new  life." 

Unfortunately,  with  a  budget  proposal 
currently  before  Congress  to  cut  aid 
to  education  by  25  percent  and  to  slash 
library  funds  66  percent,  there  is  the 
strong  possibility  that  many  of  our  chil- 
dren will  never  experience  the  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  of  "a  whole  new  life." 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  shown  itself 
to  be  a  champion  of  education,  placing 
it  among  the  top  priorities  of  national 
concern.  It,  therefore,  is  even  more  dis- 
couraging and  objectionable  to  see  the 
mcreasing  disregard  for  the  importance 
of  adequately  financed  educational  and 
library  organizations.  The  Immediate 
case  In  point  is  the  current  proposal  for 
a  $500  million  reduction  in  Office  of  Edu- 
cation programs  and  a  $90  million  reduc- 
tion in  library  programs,  both  of  which  I 
strongly  feel  the  Nation  can  ill  afford. 

Within  recent  years,  learning  has  be- 
come a  much  more  exciting  experience 
for  our  young  people.  A  wealth  of  books 
and  equipment  designed  to  spark  curios- 
ity and  intellectual  excellence,  plus 
teachers  and  librarians  dedicated  to  im- 
parting a  love  of  knowledge  in  vouth 
has  enabled  us  to  improve  the  liVes  of 
a  major  portion  of  America.  Yet,  we  now 
stand  on  the  brink  of  losing  this  momen- 
tum, should  we  vote  a  cutback  in  essen- 
tial funds. 

It  is  not  however  only  those  who  have 
tasted  the  fruits  of  learning  who  will  be 
deprived  if  funds  are  removed  from  these 
programs.  The  effect  wUl  be  felt  through- 
out the  Nation.  For  there  are  still  more 
than  40,000  schools  in  need  of  their  own 
libraries.  Moreover,  there  are  urban  poor 
and  those  who  live  in  rural  wilderness 
who  have  come  to  rely  on  the  so-called 
missionarj-  libraries  which  are  virtually 
an  oasis  for  many. 

We  puzzle  over  the  younger  generation 
and  lament  that  their  behavior  will  pre- 
cipitate the  Nation's  destruction.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  ones  who  will 
be  accessories  to  the  fact,  should  we 
close  our  eyes  to  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion and  library  systems. 
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It  Ifl  undeniable  that  reductions  in 
Oovemment  spending  are  necessary  If 
we  are  to  set  otir  flseal  house  In  order. 
Nevertheless,  these  cutbacks  should 
occur  in  those  areas  which  time  and 
again  iiave  demonstrated  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. Pork  barrel  legislation,  farm 
subsidies,  outmoded  and  excessive  de- 
fense projects  are  just  a  few  considera- 
tions In  which  we  could  and  virtually 
must  economize;  not  education. 

How  can  we  consider  such  substantial 
cutbacks  in  education  and  libraries  when 
we  have  pledged  our  efforts  to  cure  the 
vast  and  appalling  domestic  problems 
which  plague  us.  Our  ghetto  problems 
are  based  on  the  roots  of  prejudice,  ig- 
norance, insensitivity,  and  lack  of  aware- 
ness that  has  been  festering  in  America 
for  some  time.  It  is  through  books  and 
education  that  we  can  provide  our  citi- 
zens with  a  better  life  and  pave  the  way 
for  man's  increased  understanding  of 
man.  For  it  is  through  books  and  edu- 
cation that  we  can  free  men  from  the 
shackl^.of  ignorance  and  the  iron  bonds 
otjjreJudice. 

I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  economize  In  the  areas  of  wanton 
spending,  mismanaged  funds,  and  mis- 
used appropriations.  But  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  not  Jeopardize  our  entire  educa- 
tional system  for  the  lack  of  foresight, 
responsibility,  and  a  sense  of  realistic 
priorities. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  SILVER 
SITUATION 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Com- 
modity Club  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Magnuson,  vice  president  of  the  Gol- 
conda  Mining  Corp.,  Wallace.  Idaho,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  policies  that  will  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  transition  to  a  free 
market  in  silver.  Mr.  Magnuson  points 
out  that  the  amoxmt  of  silver  in  coins 
held  by  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  is  nearing  exhaustion,  after 
wiiich  time  the  Treasury  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  Industrial 
silver  consumers. 

Mr.  Magnuson  urges  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, as  the  critical  supplier  of  silver  to 
industry,  to  make  plans  immediately  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  transition  to  a 
free  silver  market  to  avoid  a  violent  dis- 
location In  the  silver  market.  Encourag- 
ing exploration  for  and  development  of 
new  silver  ore  bodies  will  help  to  accom- 
plish an  orderly  transition.  Mr.  Magnu- 
son suggests  that  this  can  be  done  by 
having  silver  producers  and  users  join 
with  the  Oovenmient  in  formulating  a 
new  policy  pertaining  to  silver. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  Mr.  Magnuson's  im- 
portant message  in  the  Rkcord  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

A  Revikw  op  the  Su-ver  Situation 
A  ye*r  ago  I  told  the  members  of  the  Com- 
modity Club  ot  San  Francisco  that  the  price 
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o<  silver  would  rise  onc«  the  Treasury  was 
no  longer  a  dominant  factor  In  the  silver 
market. 

The  latest  figures  available  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Indicate  that  by  mid-July, 
1070  the  Treasury  will  have  exhausted  Its 
supply  of  silver,  if  it  continues  to  sell  coin- 
age sliver  at  the  rate  of  3  million  ounces  a 
week. 

Consequently,  it  is  vital  that  the  adminis- 
tration Immediately  formulate  plans  for 
phasing  out  the  weekly  sUver  sales  so  that 
an  orderly  transition  can  be  made  to  a  free 
market.  Only  If  the  transition  Is  orderly, 
will  a  violent  dislocation  in  the  price  of 
silver  bo  avoided. 

I  wlU  go  Into  detail  on  this  In  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Since  I  last  spoke  to  you.  the  price  of  silver 
rose  to  $2,565  an  ounce  in  mid-June  last 
year,  then  began  retreating  and  now  it  Is 
quoted  at  around  $1.75  an  ounce,  30  per  cent 
below  Its  1968  high. 

The  weakness  in  the  price  of  sliver  during 
the  past  ten  months  has  not  been  due  to 
any  fundamental  change  in  the  silver  situa- 
tion, but  rather  to  factors  extraneous  to  the 
fundamental  supply-demand  picture  that 
will,  in  the  final  analysis,  determine  the  price 
of  silver. 

These  factors  include  the  liquidation  of 
sliver  Inventories  and  the  smuggling  of 
hoarded  silver  from  India  during  the  period 
when  the  price  was  above  $2  an  ounce.  It 
also  Includes  the  continued  presence  of  the 
U.S.  Treasviry  In  the  silver  market,  through 
its  sale  of  2  million  ounces  of  the  metal 
each  week 

Last  year  about  64  million  otmces  of  silver, 
an  amount  equal  to  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  silver  used  by  the  Free  World  for 
Industrial  purposes,  was  smuggled  out  of  the 
Far  E^t  and  exchanged  for  gold. 

Now  that  the  price  of  gold  has  risen  to 
better  than  $43  an  ounce,  this  smuggling  no 
longer  is  profitable,  because  the  people  of  the 
Far  East  are  not  willing  to  trade  their  silver 
for  paper  money  and  the  price  of  silver  is 
too  low  In  relation  to  the  price  of  gold  to 
make  such  smuggling  activities  attractive. 
We  must  also  keep  In  mind,  in  reviewing 
the  1968  silver  situation,  that  the  U.S.  Trea«- 
tiry  supplied  the  world  markets  with  179  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver — 105  million  ounces 
through  the  G3A  weekly  auction  and  74  mil- 
lion ounces  through  the  redemption  of  silver 
certificates  prior  to  June  24th,  1968. 

But  these  factors  are  extraneous  to  the 
fundamental  sliver  supply-demand  picture, 
Eind  in  order  to  keep  the  sliver  situation  in 
perspective  during  this  period  of  transition 
to  an  entirely  free  supply-demand  market.  It 
is  necessary  to  review  some  relevant  facts. 

In  the  first  nine  years  of  this  decade  in- 
dustrial consumers  of  silver  in  the  Free 
World  have  used  719  million  ounces  more  of 
the  white  metal  than  has  been  mined. 

In  the  same  nine-year  period,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  has  supplied  the  world  market 
with  859  million  ounces  of  silver. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  I  am  coimt- 
Ing  only  the  silver  used  for  Industrial  pur- 
poses during  this  nine-year  p>eriod.  and  not 
silver   that   went  Into  coinage. 

The  deficit  between  Free  World  produc- 
tion of  silver,  and  Free  World  industrial  con- 
sumption of  silver,  has  risen  six  fold  in  the 
period  between  1960  and  1969,  from  16.8 
million  ounces  In  I960  to  109.1  million 
ounces  in  1968. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  any  material  change  In  the  imme- 
diate future  in  the  gap  between  silver  pro- 
duotion  and  consumption  of  sliver  by  In- 
dustry. The  problem  we  face  is  that  of  in- 
creasing production  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands, and  this  problem,  as  I  will  explain 
later,  is  one  that  should  concern  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington. 

I  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too  strongly. 
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for  It  is  baalc  to  the  entire  silver  situation 
now,  and  In  the  years  to  come. 
It  means: 

That  once  the  Treasury  no  longer  is  able 
to  supply  the  needs  of  industrial  silver  con- 
sumers, the  price  of  silver  will  rise. 

That  the  U.S.  government,  as  the  critical 
supplier  of  silver  to  Industry  in  this  transi- 
tion period,  must  make  plane  Immediately 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  transition  to  a  free 
silver  market  in  order  to  avoid  a  violent  dis- 
location in  the  market,  and  that  It  should 
make  every  effort  to  stimulate  increased  pro- 
duction of  sliver. 
Let's  take  up  these  two  points  in  order. 
Mr*t.  the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  sup- 
ply sliver  to  Free  world  industry.  And  keep  in 
mind  that  I  said  Free  World  industry,  not 
domestic  industry.  I  will  return  to  this 
point  later  in  my  discussion. 

The  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  continue  to 
supply  silver  to  the  Free  World  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  amount  of  silver  it  will 
recover  from  stiver  coins. 

As  of  March  28.  1969.  the  Treasiirys 
adjusted  inventory  of  silver  in  coins  amounts 
to  108.2  million  ounces.  This  Is  enough  silver 
to  enable  the  Treasury  to  continue  its  sale  of 
2  million  ounces  a  week  for  54  weeks,  or  until 
mid-April,  1970.  To  this,  must  be  added  the 
22.6  million  ounces  of  coinage  silver  the 
Treasury  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  March. 
This  would  prolong  the  sales  until  early  In 
July,  1970. 

However,  It  is  significant  that  the  Treasury 
has  in  the  past  over-estimated  the  amount  of 
silver  it  would  recover  from  coins,  and  has, 
since  last  November,  revised  downward  Its 
estimated  Inventory  by  a  total  of  40  million 
ounces. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  director  of  the  Offlce 
of  Domeetic  Gold  and  Silver  Operations. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  in  making  his 
estimate  of  changes  in  combined  silver  in- 
ventory on  April  18.  made  this  comment, 
which,  I  believe,  deserves  emphasis. 

"The  actual  yield  of  silver  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  mixed  dimes  and  quarters  since 
January,  1969,  is  proving  lower  than  previous 
samplings  indicated.  Accordingly,  a  ten  mil- 
lion ounce  downward  adjustment  has  been 
made  in  the  total  estimated  silver  remaining 
In  mixed  coin  inventories  at  the  Mints  and 
Federal  Reserve  Banks." 

Previously  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  had  re- 
duced its  silver  coin  inventory  by  30.2  million 
ounces  with  the  explanation  that  silver 
dimes  and  quarters  containing  this  amount 
of  silver  had  to  be  recirculated  last  Novem- 
ber and  December,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
clad  coins  during  the  Christmas  shopping 
season. 

Between  July  1,  1968,  and  March  28,  1969, 
a  period  of  nine  months,  the  Treasury  esti- 
mate of  its  inventory  of  silver  in  coins  has 
decreased  by  130.6  million  ounces,  from  238.8 
million  ounces  to  108.2  million  ounces. 
Should  this  rate  of  decline  continue  (14.5 
million  ounces  a  month)  the  supply  of  silver 
coins — not  necessarily  the  silver  bullion 
derived  from  such  coins — will  be  exhausted 
by  mid-November. 

Now  this  situation  is  in  distinct  contrast 
to  the  statement  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Treasury  Robert  Wallace  on  May  4.  1968, 
when  he  declared  "it  still  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
safe  guess  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue our  aSA  sales  another  three  years  at 
least,  and  depending  on  our  silver  coin  recov- 
eries, perhaps  considerably  longer." 

In  reference  to  this  last  remark  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  concerning  future  recoveries  of  sil- 
ver coins,  it  is  significant  that  while  the 
Treasury's  estimate  of  Its  silver  in  coins  has 
declined  55  per  cent  In  the  nine-month  pe- 
riod ending  last  March  28,  the  amount  of 
fractional  coins  held  by  the  Treasury  and 
Federal  Reser\-e  Banks,  which  includes  the 
silver  ooln  Inventory,  has  declined  only  36 
per  cent. 
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Tbla  Is.  of  course,  further  confirmation  of 
the  remark  by  Mr.  Wolfe  that  actual  yield 
of  silver  from  coins  is  lower  than  had  been 
expected. 

Now,  as  to  my  second  point — that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  direct  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  orderly  transition  from  a  sil- 
ver market  that  it  dominates  to  a  free  mar- 
ket governed  only   by  supply   and  demand. 

Once  the  government  withdraws  as  a  sup- 
plier of  sliver,  where  it  has  provided  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  96  million  ounces  of  silver 
a  year  to  the  Free  World  in  the  past  nine 
years,  and  an  average  of  172.4  million  ounces 
in  the  past  three  years,  there  is  certain  to 
be  a  violent  dislocation  in  the  market  price. 

This  is  not  healthy  for  either  the  mining 
industry,  the  silver  users  or  the  public.  We 
only  have  to  look  to  the  situation  in  copper, 
where  excessive  price  increases  have  resulted 
in  substitution  of  other  metals  for  copper. 
The  uses  of  silver,  fortunately,  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  substitution,  but  an 
excessive  price  could  result  in  a  fall-off  of 
marginal  uses  for  silver,  Including  that  in 
Jewelry. 

I  believe  that  silver  producers  and  users 
alike  should  address  themselves  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  the  lead  in  bringing  them  to- 
getlier  by  forming  a  new  silver  commission, 
to  replace  the  old  Commission  on  the  Coin- 
age, so  that  this  transition  can  be  planned. 

The  transition  is  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  away,  at  moet. 

After  the  Treasury  is  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
ply silver  to  industrial  users,  there  will  be 
of  necessity  a  greater  need  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  silver. 

But  production  of  silver  cannot  be  in- 
creased overnight,  or  In  one  season  as  is  the 
case  in  raising  wheat  or  com.  New  deposits 
miist  first  be  found,  then  explored  and  de- 
veloped, and  finally  brought  into  production. 
It  requires  six  or  seven  years,  at  the  best, 
to  bring  a  new  mine  into  production  after 
the  ore  body  has  been  discovered. 

This  fact,  which  we  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry caU  "lead  time",  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  exploration  and  development  at 
new  sliver  ore  bodies  be  stimulated,  and 
such  stimulation  can  be  provided  only  by 
an  adequate  price  for  the  metal. 

Such  stimulation  is  lacking  when  the  price 
of  silver  falls  while  the  price  structure  gen- 
erally, and  the  cost  of  money,  spirals  upward. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  new 
administration,  Mr.  David  Kennedy,  has  been 
making  a  review  of  the  silver  situation  and 
Treasury  sliver  policy.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  has  been  obtaining  views  of  all 
Interested  parties.  Including  producers,  users 
and  Treasury  and  Mint  ofiSclals. 

The  fact  that  the  Commission  on  the  Coin- 
age is  scheduled  to  meet  with  him  next  Mon- 
day may  be  significant,  in  light  of  this  re- 
view. 

Changes  In  silver  policy  in  the  past,  you 
will  recall,  have  been  made  at  meetings  of 
the  Coinage  Commission.  In  view  of  reports 
prevailing  during  the  past  several  weeks  that 
Treasury  sales  of  silver  may  be  curtailed,  the 
meeting  next  Monday  is  being  awaited  with 
great  expectation  by  those  Interested  In 
silver. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  supplies  sliver  to  Free 
World  indxistry,  and  asked  you  to  keep  that 
remark  In  mind. 

I  woiUd  like  to  explain  it  now. 

In  the  past  three  years,  this  nation  has 
been  a  net  exporter  of  more  than  92  million 
ounces  of  sliver.  This  is  Just  19  million 
ounces  short  of  the  United  States  sliver  pro- 
duction in  those  three  years.  In  that  three- 
year  period,  mines  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 111  million  ounces  of  silver,  while 
American  industry  used  440  million  ounces, 
leaving  a  329  million  ounce  deficit.  In  the 
same  three-year  period,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
niade  available  517  million  oxinces  of  silver. 
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This  has  closed  the  gap  between  U.S.  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  and  has  made 
silver  available  for  export. 

Although  the  Treasury  sells  coinage  silver 
only  to  domestic  industrial  consumers,  this 
nation  has  continued  in  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year  to  be  a  net  exix>rter  of  silver, 
to  the  extent  of  5.2  million  ounces  or  at  an 
annual  rate  of  31   million  ounces  a  year. 

In  February,  our  net  export  of  silver 
amounted  to  4.6  million  ounces.  We  exported 
9.3  million  ounces  and  imported  4.7  million 
ounces. 

Our  exports  in  that  month  consisted  of 
5.2  million  ounces  in  refined  bullion  and  4.1 
million  ounces  In  ore  and  base  bullion. 

Let's  examine  our  export  of  sliver  in  ore 
and  base  bullion  in  more  detail. 

Previous  to  1967,  our  export  of  silver  in  ore 
and  base  bullion  had  been  negligible.  For 
example:  in  the  three  years  1964-1966,  our 
total  expKjrt  of  silver  in  ore  and  base  bullion 
amounted  to  only  1,555,000  ounces,  or  less 
than  half  our  export  of  silver  In  ore  and  base 
bullion  in  February  this  year. 

In  1966  our  exports  of  s-llver  in  ore  and 
base  bullion  totaled  369.000  ounces.  In  1967, 
that  figure  Jumped  to  2.365,000  ounces,  and 
In  1968,  to  23.129.000  ounces.  If  our  experts 
of  sliver  in  this  form  continue  at  the  pace 
of  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  the 
1969  exports  of  silver  in  ore  and  base  bul- 
lion will  amount  to  more  than  32  million 
ounces. 

This  requires  an  explanation. 

This  nation  has  sufficient  smelting  capacity 
to  make  the  export  of  sliver  in  ore  unnec- 
essary, so  we  can  assume  it  is  silver  in  base 
bullion  that  is  being  exported 

The  definition  of  base  buUlon,  I  have 
learned,   Includes  coinage  silver. 

I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  the 
major  cause  for  heavy  exports  of  silver  last 
year  was  a  substantial  exportation  of  coin- 
age silver  for  refining. 

Early  In  1968,  when  the  United  States  non- 
ferrous  metals  Industry  was  struck,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  agreed  to  the  exportation  of  silver 
under  .999  fineness  which  it  had  sold  for 
domestic  consumption,  on  the  condition 
that  the  exporter  arrange  for  Importation 
into  the  United  States  of  refined  sliver  as  an 
offset. 

However,  in  1968  this  nation  exported 
55  million  ounces  of  silver  more  than  it 
Imported. 

I  am  further  Informed  that  because  of 
the  heavy  Treasury  sales  of  coinage  silver, 
some  of  the  purchasers  of  such  metal  have 
found  that  refining  costs  outside  the  U.S. 
are  lower  than  those  charged  by  domestic 
refiners. 

The  bulk  of  this  coinage  silver  that  Is 
being  exported  goes  to  Belgium  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Belgium  recently  Increased 
the  capacity  of  its  silver  refinery  at  Hoboken 
from  about  15  million  ounces  a  year  to  40 
million  ounces,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
has  substantially  increased  Its  refining 
capacity. 

The  domestic  refining  industry  is  not  pro- 
testing such  exports,  despite  the  fact  coin- 
age silver  ostensibly  is  sold  by  the  Treasxu-y 
only  to  domestic  industrial  consumers. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  SUver  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Mining  Congress  has 
consistently  tirged  that  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  Treasury  silver  be  removed  and  all 
buyers  should  be  eligible  to  bid,  since  under 
such  a  procedure  the  taxpayer  would  be 
assured  of  getting  a  higher  price  on  Treasury 
silver  sales. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  sliver 
derived  from  the  illegal  melting  of  coins  also 
probably  is  being  shipped  to  foreign  re- 
finers, and  is  Included  in  the  export  figures. 
While  the  melting  of  coins  is  illegal,  the  ex- 
port of  the  resultant  sliver  bars,  which  is 
base  bullion.  Is  not  Illegal. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  imp)ortant  fact 
to  be  considered.  I  believe  is  that  we  are 
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exporting  more  silver  than  we  import,  even 
though  domestic  production  of  silver  runs 
about  110  million  ounces  a  year  under  do- 
mestic  industrial   consumption. 

Once  the  Treasury  halts  the  sale  of  silver, 
this  country  will  of  necessity  be  a  net  Im- 
porter of  silver  in  order  to  make  up  this 
deficit,  and  silver  we  are  selling  cheaply  now 
will  have  to  be  piu-chased  back  at  higher 
prices. 

It  can  be  argued  that  our  net  exports  of 
silver  now  help  our  balance  of  payments 
situation.  It  can  be  argued  Just  as  success- 
fully that  necessary  Imports  of  silver  in  fu- 
ture years  will  worsen  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments picture. 

So  far.  I  have  confined  my  remarks  about 
the  sliver  supply  situation  to  the  silver  that 
is  being  obtained  from  melting  down  coins. 
As  you  are  aware,  this  Is  our  pa^ncipal  supply 
of  silver,  and  the  only  kind  of  silver  the 
Treasury  is  selling  at  its  weekly  auction. 

However,  because  the  Treasury  does  pub- 
lish statistics  relative  to  Its  total  supply  of 
silver  bullion,  any  review  of  the  silver  situa- 
tion would  be  remiss  if  no  reference  were 
made  to  these  statistics. 

The  March  31  report  on  silver  bullion  is 
the  latest  one  that  is  available.  It  shows  that 
Mint  holdings  of  bullion  sliver  amount  to 
86.3  million  ounces. 

However,  up>on  examination  we  leam  that 
the  Mint  holdings  actually  total  71.6  million 
ounces,  after  deducting  4.3  million  ounces  of 
coinage  silver  sold  at  GSA  sales  and  not  yet 
paid  for;  .4  million  ounces  that  have  exces- 
sive nickel  and  which  are  not  suitable  for 
sale;  and  10.0  million  ounces  of  .999  plus 
and  .999  silver  committed  and  not  available. 

In  addition,  nearly  14  million  ounces  of 
this  buUlon  silver  is  .400  fine,  reserved  for 
minting  the  clad  half  dollars,  and  22.5  mU- 
llon  ounces  are  In  unrefined  silver  largely 
mixed  with  gold,  which  will  become  available 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  remaining  35.5  million  ounces  held  by 
the  Mint  includes  22.2  million  ounces  of  coin- 
age silver.  8.6  million  otmcee  of  .833  to  .995 
silver,  and  4.7  mUlion  ounces  of  .996  to  .998 
silver.  The  coinage  silver  is  the  only  silver 
that  is  being  sold. 

And  it  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  there  is 
pending  in  Congress  a  bill  that  would  make 
available  to  purchasers  8  million  ounces  of 
silver  that  was  allegedly  contracted  for  Just 
prior  to  the  time  the  Treasury  dlsoountinued 
sale  of  silver  at  $1J29  an  ounce,  and  which 
was  not  delivered. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  a  year  ago  I 
said  a  oonslderable  quantity  of  bUvm  re- 
ported by  the  Treasury  to  be  on  hand  was 
"paper  silver",  existing  only  on  paper. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  borne  out.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  statistics  of  the  past  year,  which 
show  the  downgraded  estimate  of  silver  In 
coins,  and  the  silver  actually  available  for 
sale  In  the  classification  "silver  bullion." 

There  is  one  other  point  I  think  should 
be  made  in  any  silver  review. 

That  point  concerns  the  disposition  of  the 
silver  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  Including 
coinage  silver. 

The  Treasury  Justifies  its  sale  of  2  million 
ounces  a  week  on  grounds  that  it  is  needed  to 
close  the  gap  between  domestic  production 
and  consumption,  yet  we  have  seen  that 
much  of  this  silver  la  finding  its  way  to  over- 
seas markets. 

This  is  an  argument  for  phasing  out  the 
sale  of  Treasury  silver,  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
more  orderly  transition  to  a  free  market. 

This  sliver  remaining  in  the  Treasury  be- 
longs to  the  VS.  taxpayer.  It  is  a  national 
asset  and  thought  should  be  given  to  its  most 
profitable  use. 

It  now  brings  the  Treasury — and  the  tax- 
payer— about  $1.70  an  ounce. 

It  could  be  sold  at  $3.38  per  ounce  if  it 
were  used  for  the  minting  of  silver  Kennedy 
half-dollars  or  sliver  Elsenhower  dollars,  as 
has  been  suggested. 
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Last  year  Mexico  monetized  silver  It  had 
purchased  from  the  United  States  at  $1.39  an 
ounce,  and  sold  it  at  $4  an  ounce  by  minting 
30  million  26-pe80  Olympic  commemorative 
.720-flne  coins,  each  containing  one-half 
ounce  of  silver. 

Surely  we  could  do  as  well  with  coins  com- 
memorating two  great  Presidents.  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

In  summation,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
these  points: 

The  amount  of  silver  In  coins  held  by  the 
TVeasury  and  Federal  Reserve  Banks  Is  Hear- 
ing exhaustion,  having  been  reduced  130.6 
million  ounces  In  nine  months  to  108.2  mil- 
lion ounces  at  the  end  of  March. 

This  brings  closer  a  free  market  In  silver. 
The  Federal  Government  should  concern  It- 
self with  providing  for  an  orderly  transition 
to  such  a  free  market  and  encouraging  ex- 
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ploration  for  and  development  of  new  silver 
ore  bodies.  This  should  be  accomplished  by 
having  silver  producers  and  users  Join  with 
the  government  In  formulating  new  policy 
pretalnlng  to  silver. 

The  domestic  Industrial  silver  consump- 
tion win  continue  to  run  about  100  million 
ounces  above  production  and  this  fact  will 
create  a  serious  situation  once  the  Treasury 
no  longer  is  a  supplier  of  sliver.  Silver  ex- 
ported now  will  return  .to  these  shores  at  a 
higher  price. 

Treasury  figures  Indicate  that  It  will  be  out 
of  the  silver  market  by  mld-1970. 

The  short  term  price  outlook  for  silver  re- 
mains obscured  as  long  as  the  Treasury  con- 
tinues to  sell  silver  and  as  long  as  the  world 
monetary  uncertainties  exist.  However,  as  to 
the  longer  term,  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  higher  silver  prices. 
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FREE  WORLD  INDUSTRIAL  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER  (MILLIONS  OF  OUNCES) 


Total       1968       1967       1966       1965       1964       1963       1962       1961 


1960 


Industrial  consumption 2.659.4  347.3  348.6  355.1  336.6  299.2  260.7  247.8  239.5  224.6 

New  production              1.94ai  238.2  216.8  224.7  218.4  210.7  214.6  205.7  203.2  207.8 

Oehcit                                   719.3  109.1  131.8  130.4  118.2  88.5  46.1  42.1  36.3  16.8 

Treasur;  slW  made avaliabi* 858.8  179.5  195.2  142.5  80.4  151.0  25.2  .9  62.6  21.5 


U.S.  SILVER   PRODUCTION,  NET  EXPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION 


Total          1968 

1967 

1966 

Production 110.8           35.0 

Consumption 440.0         145.0 

Net  exports 92.4          55.1 

32.1 

145.0 

15.2 

43.7 

150.0 

22.1 

U.S.    TREASURY    ESTIMATE    OF    CHANGES    IN    COMBINED 
OUNCES.  SILVER  INVENTORY 

Coins 

Bullion 

Total 

Inventory,  luly  1,1968 '238.8 

Inventory.  Mar.  28. 1969 '108.2 

Change -130.6 

80.3 

86.7 

+6.4 

319.1 

196.9 

-124.2 

1  Estimated  range,  plus  or  minus  10.000.000  ounces. 

CRITICISM  FOR  OBLIQUE 
PURPOSES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  STEHGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  in 
the  July  6  Chicago  Tribune. 

Citing  an  article  by  Clark  Mollenhoff, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Cowles  publication,  in  the  July  bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  editorial  joins  Mollenhoff 
in  urging  that  responsible  discussion  of 
the  management  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment replace  frequently  unjust  and  mis- 
placed criticism.  The  full  text  of  the 
editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  6.   1969) 
Criticism  toe  Obuqus  Ptjrposb 

Clark  Mollenhoff.  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  says  that 
there  is  plenty  to  criticize  in  the  operations 
of  the  department  of  defense,  but  he  objects 
to  attempts  to  misapply  the  criticism  to 
wholly  unrelated  subjects. 

Writing  In  the  JvUy  Bulletin  of  the  Ai^er- 


Ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Mollen- 
hoff says  that  the  news  media  have  been 
tardy  in  calling  public  attention  to  a  dec- 
ade of  corruption,  mismanagement,  and 
wa^te  in  the  Pentagon.  He  is  especially 
critical  of  broadcast  Journalism  for  follow- 
ing the  official  line  and  says  that  many 
writers  gave  fawning  and  noncritlcal  cov- 
erage to  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara. 

"Reporters,"  Mollenhoff  says,  "have  placed 
the  blame  for  waste,  corruption,  and  mis- 
management at  the  feet  of  'the  military- 
industrial  complex."  Without  using  names, 
admirals  and  generals  are  pictured  as  cor- 
rupt or  stupid.  Senators  and  congressmen 
are  often  characterized  as  Incompetent  or 
corrupt  parties  to  the  waste  of  billions,  tho 
no  details  are  spelled  out. 

"Some  of  the  writers  seemed  bent  upon 
proving  a  preconceived  notion  that  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  the  senior  men  on  the 
armed  services  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  bosses  of  defense  in- 
dustries have  conspired  to  push  the  United 
States  into  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  other  con- 
frontations for  the  sake  of  business  profits, 
promotions,  and  political  deals. 

"Certainly  there  has  been  waste  and  mis- 
management, but  the  evidence  hardly  atis- 
tains  the  general  conspiracy  theory.  Some- 
how many  of  the  stories  Ignore  the  dominant 
role  of  the  political  bosses  at  the  Pentagon 
or  tend  to  absolve  them  from  blame  for 
what  has  gone  wrong." 

Many  reports,  Mollenhoff  says,  give  the 
Impression  that  the  Nixon  administration  or 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  has  the 
responsibility  for  what  took  place  in  1963 
or  in  1968.  Seldom,  If  ever,  is  the  name  of 
former  Secretary  McNamara  mentioned  In 
a  critical  manner,  even  when  he  was  per- 
sonally involved  in  a  questionable  decision 
or  when  the  decision  was  dictated  out  of  his 
office  under  some  much-heralded  new  sys- 
tem that  was  to  save  billions  of  tax  dollars. 

"Frequently,"  Mollenhoff  writes,  "the  whole 
mess  of  scandals  originating  under  the  E^en- 
nedy  or  Johnson  administrations  are  lumped 
together  and  presented  as  evidence  of  a 
general  Pentagon  laxity.  Then  this  Pentagon 
laxity  Is  projected  Into  certain  waste  of 
money  If  President  Nixon's  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  program  Is  permitted  to 
move  forward. 

"Certainly  past  scandals  should  serve  as 
a  warning  about  what  could  happen  to  the 
ABM  in  the  future,  but  unless  there  Is  a 
direct  connection  these  should  not  serve  as 
arguments  for  rejecting  a  program  that  the 


President  and  the  defense  secretary  believe 
is  essential. 

"The  merits  of  constructing  the  Safeguard 
ABM  should  be  considered  by  the  press  and 
the  public  without  regard  for  scandals  of 
an  earlier  administration,  unless  there  Is 
some  evidence  of  mlsjudgment  and  mis- 
representations of  the  Safeguard  decision 
that  are  clearly  linked  to  past  scandals." 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  secretary  of  defense 
have  been  unfairly  attacked,  by  such  sena- 
tors as  Pulbrlght  and  McGovern,  not  only  as 
if  they  were  being  stubbornly  perverse  in 
arguing  for  the  ABM  defense  but  also  as  If 
they  were  solely  responsible  for  our  being 
at  war  In  Viet  Nam  and  for  the  existence  of 
"the  military-industrial  complex."  whereas 
these  developments  arose  under  previous 
administrations.  The  carping  senators  and 
opposition  press  are  trying  to  use  apples  to 
make  arguments  against  oranges.  They  are 
doing  the  same  thing  that  McNamara's  as- 
sistant secretary  for  public  administration 
admitted  he  was  trying  to  do — manage  the 
news  to  their  own  ends. 


POLL  ON  ABM 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
conducted  a  public  opinion  poll  in  my 
district,  the  Fifth  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  results  of  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

There  were  three  questions  which  re- 
flected overwhelming  opinions  of  the 
people  in  my  district  and  I  would  like  to 
single  these  out  today: 

Of  the  more  than  10,000  persons  who 
answered  the  poll,  more  than  73  percent 
favored  the  deployment  of  the  antl-bal- 
listlc-missile  system  around  our  major 
defense  sites.  Twenty-two  percent  voted 
against  the  proposal  and  another  16  per- 
cent failed  to  answer  the  question.  These 
we  could  only  determine  as  being  unde- 
cided on  this  vital  issue. 

The  results  of  the  poll  indicated  that 
the  people  of  the  district  were  also  in  ac- 
cord with  the  way  the  President  is  pres- 
ently handling  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
There  were  92.1  percent  who  said  they 
favored  the  President's  gradual  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese take  over  the  resixjnslbility  of 
the  fighting.  Only  7.9  percent  voted 
against  the  gradual  withdrawal  policy. 

Those  answering  the  poll  also  took  is- 
sue with  the  student  militants  by  voting 
overwhelmingly  to  take  strong  measures 
against  those  who  disrupt  campus  activ- 
ities; 94.5  percent  voted  to  expel  faculty 
members  as  well  as  students  who  take 
I>art  in  disruptive  campus  activities.  In 
answer  to  still  another  question  on  the 
subject,  90.7  percent  agreed  that  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  taken  away  from 
the  colleges  and  universities  which  fail 
to  take  disciplinary  action  against  the 
lawbreaking  students.  This  can  only  be 
interpreted,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  people  of  America  are  sick 
and  tired  of  the  rabble  rousers  and  law- 
breakers running  loose  on  the  campuses 
of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  questions 
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and  the  results  as  computed  by  my  of- 
fice. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  each 
and  every  questlormaire  was  counted,  not 


Number  answering 
out  of  9.924  total 


Question 


Yis 


No 


4. 


1.  Do  you  think  the  best  way  to  settle  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  through 

negotiation? 

2.  Do  you  lavor  a  gradual  withdrawal  ot  American  troops  as  the  South 

Vietnamese  are  trained  and  equipped  to  do  their  own  fighting? 

3   Do  you  approve  of  legislation  which  would  return  to  the  States  to  use 
as  they  see  fit  part  of  revenue  now  collected  in  Federal  income 

ta«es? - -- 

Do  you  favor  expulsion  of  faculty  members  and  students  who  violently 
disrupt  orderly  academic  procedures  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties?  - - 

:  Do  you  favor  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  from  colleges  which  take  no 
disciplinary  action  against  faculty  members  and  students  who 
violently  disrupt  orderly  procedures  at  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties?  

e.  Draft    which  do  you  consider  the  most  fair? 

(a)  Extension  of  the  present  draff  program? 

(b)  A  lottery  at  age  18?.  

(c)  A  volunteer  career  military  service  after  Vietnam? 

7.  Do  you  think  Government  hnancial  support  to  farmers  under  the  var- 

ious programs  should  be  limited  to  $25,000  per  farmer? 

8.  Do  you  believe  the  farmer  is  receiving  a  fair  price  for  the  crops  he 

produces? 

9.  Do  you  favor  total  registration  of  all  guns?     

10.  Do  you  favor  registration  for  purchasing  shotgun  and  22-caliber  am- 

munition?   

11.  Electoral  college— do  you  lavor: 

(a)  Award  of  electoral  voted  by  congressional  district? 

(b)  Abolish  (land  elect  President  by  popular  vote? 

(c)  Apportion  electoral  votes  of  each  State  according  to  votes 

candidates  received?. .         

12.  Do  you  believe  the  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  18  for  Federal 

elections? 

13  Do  you  favor  deployment  of  the  ABM  around  our  major  defense  sites 
as  President  Nixon  proposes  as  insurance  to  retaliate  in  case  ot 
enemy  attack? 

14.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity— do  you  favor? 

(a)  Transfer  to  other  agencies?    

(b)  Retaining  OEO  in  its  present  form? 

(c)  Abolishment? 

15   Do  you  favor  increased  financial  support  in  the  form  of  bloc  grants 

from  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  Stale  and  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies? 

16.  Do  you  favor  seating  Red  China  in  the  U.N.7 


5.973 
9.068 

8.214 

9,350 

8.767 


3.276 
777 

1.382 

544 

899 


85.6 
94.5 

90.7 


2.729 
2,699 
4.506 

913 
784 
715 

27.5 
27.2 
45.3 

7.607 

1.295 

85.4 

4,774 
2.741 

2,560 
7,084 

65.1 
27.9 

2,841 

6,567 

30.2 

992 
6.629 

1,538 
665 

10.0 
66.8 

2.173 

1,190 

21.9 

4.175 

5,650 

42.5 

6,428 

1.898 

77.2 

2,203 
1,032 
5.102 

944 

1.290 

854 

22.2 

10.4 
50,4 

6.333 
3.241 

1,599 
5.889 

70.9 
35.5 

POLLUTION   CONTROL.   A   HOLDING 
ACTION 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  July  15.  I  was  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  three  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Oakland  Tribune 
dealing  with  a  vexatious  problem,  that  of 
air  pollution. 

At  this  time  I  submit  the  concluding 
four  articles  and  hope  that  they  will  be 
of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  2.   1969] 

POLLUTION   Control,   a   Holding  Action 
(By  Ernie  Cox) 

Industrial  smokestacks,  open  burning  of 
sarbage  dumps,  agricultural  burning,  ships 
In  port  and  fumes  from  paints  and  other 
solvents — all  are  controlled  In  six  Bay  Area 
counties. 

Starting  next  Jan.  1.  burning  of  rubbish 
in  backyards  of  one  and  two-family  dweilings 
win  also  be  regulated. 

It  is  all  the  work  of  the  13-year-old  Bay 
.Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 

The  regulations  have  made  substantial  in- 
roads against  many  types  of  air  pollution  but 
:he  overall  Bay  Area  effort  Is  a  losing  battle — 
or  at  best  a  holding  action — against  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  over  which  the  local 
district  has  no  Jurisdiction. 

The  district  operates  from  its  new  six-story 
office  buUdlng  at  939  Ellis  St..  San  Francisco. 
What  goes  on  Inside  its  walls  more  closely 
touches  the  man  in  the  street  than  do  many 
other  better-known  agencies  of  government. 


just  a  sampling  of  them;  so  the  results  inc.  it  is  headed  by  Peter  B  Venuto,  asalst- 

are     exact     and     not     just     projected  t°*  P^^f^l' If  "'*^^^°°' °' ^"f "^:.^^", 

_             .  Joee  State  College.  Others  on  the  t>oard  of 

ngures .  directors  are  A.  Bepristls,  a  San  Jose  chemist: 

attorney  Walter  V.  Hays  of  San  Jose,  and 

Percent  of  eich  John  H.  Bloomer,  a  Palo  Alto  engineer, 

question  Venuto  said  his  main  criticism  of  the  dls- 

No  trlct  Is  that   Callaghan  is  an  administrator 

^•*            No       opinion  j^jjjj  jyjf  ^  technician  in  air  pollution,  and 
that   Callaghan    is   appointed   by    a   "politi- 
cally oriented"  board  of  directors  rather  than 
64.25        35.75             6.8  being  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district. 
,,  .            y  J                g  "Air    pollution    is    a    technical    problem." 
said  Venuto,  "and  our  smog  chief  should  be 
technically  qualified.  There  also  are  no  checks 
1<  <            3.3  and  balances  under  the  present  setup    The 
voters  have  no  say  as  to  which  councilman 
5  5              .3  or  supervisor   is   to   serve   on   the   pollution 
district  board. 

"We  do  not  need  a  board  of  directors.  The 

9  3            2  6  smog  chief  should  be  directly  elected  by  the 

district  and  given  full  responsibility  and  au- 

9.2 thority." 

'  ' Venuto  said  he  also  feels  the  advisory  coun- 

cil  is  "loaded  In  favor  of  Industry"  and  that 

14.55         10.3  certain  members  have  a  direct  conflict  of 
Interest  because  their  employers  are  some  of 

H'           ^M  the  major  air  polluters  In  the  area.  The  ad- 
visory council   and  hearing   board  are   both 

69.8             5.2  appointed  by  the  district  directors. 

Venuto  charged  also  that  district  officiaU 

'5-5    have  refused  to  make  public  the  names  of 

major  polluters,  and  won't  identify  the  pol- 

12.0    lutants  coming  from  individual  sources. 

"Tliere  are  so  many  loopholes  in  the  pres- 

"•'              '•''  ent  law,"  he  said,  "that  the  district  is  able 

to  grant  repeated  continuation  and  variances 

22.8             16  1  which  actually  allow  an  Industry  to  pollute 

-  ,  the  air  legally." 

,3Q    District  officials  say  what  Venuto  has  asked 

8.6      ...'"!'.  for    is    the    name    and    address    of    the     '25 
biggest  polluters"  even  though  the  industries 

79  1             10  0  ^^^   ^  meeting   all   current   legal    requlre- 

645              g'o  ments  of  the  district.  They  say  also  that  pol- 
lution would  have  to  be  defined  In  order  to 

. , pinpoint  individual  sources,  because   pollu- 

_.„  I.             -*!.»»  tion    is   made   up   of   numerous    ingredients 

Ninety  district  employes  will  ^e  operating  i^^edlents  vary  widely  froiTone  In- 

in    the    upcoming   fiscal    year   under   a   $1.8  ^u-trv  to  Mother 

niillion  budget  financed  mainly  from  prop-  J                  ^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^             ^^^ 

erty  taxes  In  the  =°"^"e\P/  ^an  PrancUco^  ^^     ^^^^  breakdown  of  emissions  from  in- 

Alameda.   Contra   Coeta.   Marin,   San   Mateo  ^j^,^^  industries.  This  Information  is  sup- 

and  Santa  Clara.  j,^  ^^     ^^^  industries  and,  said  a  district 

The  budget  provides  for  the  operation  of  ^^^^^g^^  it  is  •privileged"  information  be- 

the  district's  10  air  monitoring  stations  and  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^^_  ^^  ^^^  ^.v  a  competitive  In- 

another   soon   to   be    opened    In    the   smog-  ^iistry  to  learn  of  a  plant's  processes, 

plagued  Llvermore  Valley.  q^^  j^  Martinez,  88  residents  became  so 

The    1955   legislation   setting   up  the   dis-  inpatient  with   their   own   board   of   super- 

trlct    also    contemplated    the    inclusion    of  ^.jg^j.g  ^j^^j  ^^^  pollution  district  thev  filed  a 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Solano  counties  but  it  ^^j^  ^^  ^  g  District  Court  in  San  Francisco 

contained    a   loophole   requiring   affirmative  seej^mg  an  injunction  and  $13.2  million  from 

action  of   each  board  of  supervisors  before  gj^^jj  qjj  ^^   which  operates  a  new  880  mil- 

the  counties  to  the  north  could  be  Included  ^^^^  refinery  in  the  Contra  Costa  County  seat, 

in  the  district.  -pj^g  suit  was  filed  last  August  and  is  still 

After  13  long  years  the  three  counties  are  pending, 

still  holdouts  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  Thomas  Puller  of  Martinez,  a  retired  teach- 

an  irritant  to  the  local  district — almost  as  ^^  ^^^  j^j^g  time  spokesman  for  the  citizens 

smarting  as  smog  Itself.  group,    said    the    court   action   finally   came 

D.  J.   Callaghan.  the  district's  $27.500-a-  after  months  of  hearings  before  the  Contra 

year   chief   administrative   officer,   says   the  costa  County  supervisors  and  the  smog  dis- 

tliree  north  bay  counties  are  producing  1.800  trlct  board. 

tons  of  pollutanu  per  day.  some  of  which  Puller  said  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  the 

Is  carried  down  Into  the  air  of  the  six  coun-  gjjeii  refinery  In"  Martinez  has  still  not  tm- 

ties  where  residents  are  taxing  themselves  to  proved  its  opteration  to  any  great  extent. 

fight  smog.  "My  personal  feeling,"  he  stated,  "is  that 

The    district    Is    governed    by    a    12-man  the  smog  board  has  got  tot   many  political 

t>oard  of  directors  composed  of  a  city  coun-  strings  attached  to  it." 

oilman  and  supervisor  from  each  of  the  six  District  officals  disagree  sharply   They  say 

coimties.    A    20-man    advisory    council,    ap-  Shell   is  t«arlng  down  Its   12   plants  within 

pointed    from   a    cross   section   of    Industry,  the  refinery  "brick  by  brick"  to  get  to  the 

commerce  and  business,  recommends  noH'—  cause  of  breakdowns  which  produce  smoke 

decisions  to  the  board.  and  smog. 

A  three-man  hearing  board  sits  as  a  quasi-  The  refinery  still  has  an  "occasional  break- 
judicial  body  to  consider  individual  cases,  down",  said  a  spokesman,  but  he  contended 
On  the  hearing  board  are  J.  Joseph  SulUvan,  the  Shell  operation  has  Improved  grtatly  in 
San  Francisco  attorney;  E.  Spencer  Bodine  of  the  past  year  The  district  advisory  council 
Marin  Cotmty,  a  retired  engineer  for  Shell  currently  Is  looking  into  the  possibility  of 
Oil  Co.,  and  Joseph  G.  Hunter  of  San  Fran-  strengthening  the  "breakdown"  provisions. 
Cisco,  a  retired  chemical  engineer.  of  the  present  regulations,  he  said. 

Severeet  critlcUm  of  the  district  setup  has  Another  citizens  grcuo,  caUed  Clean  Air 

come  from  a  four-year-old  San  Joee-based  Now,  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Peldner.  a 

group  caUed  Citizens  Against  Air  Pollution,  Palo  Alto  housewife. 
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She  sftld  120  Bay  Area  families  belong  to 
the  group  which  haa  lobbied  for  legislation 
In  Sacramento  and  frequently  oompares 
notes  with  cltlaen  groups  In  Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Peldner,  who  regularly  attends  smog 
district  meetings,  said  the  meetings  are  poor- 
ly attended  by  the  public  and  added,  "It  la 
bard  for  the  directors  to  get  much  feed- 
back from  the  public  when  the  public  doesn't 
attend  any  of  the  board  meetings." 

Air  pollution,  she  said,  has  been  thought 
of  as  the  "concern  of  the  middle  class"  but 
she  added,  "this  must  change.  Air  pollution 
Is  everybody's  business." 

(Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  3,  1969] 

CALiroRNiA  Passed  First  Smog  Laws 

(By  Ernie  Cox) 

The  first  laws  in  this  nation  requiring 
smog  controls  on  cars  were  passed  in  Cali- 
fornia 

The  old  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 
Board,  a  state  agency  in  operation  about  two 
decades,  was  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States. 

California's  regulations  were  so  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  states,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment adapted  nmny  of  them  In  the  Fed- 
eral Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

The  Legislature  passed  the  Mulford-Car- 
rell  Air  Resources  Act  of  1967  which  re- 
vamped the  statewide  smog  control  setup. 
The  state's  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968  set  new  smd 
more  stringent  standards  for  cars. 

Despite  all  the  laws  and  controls  to  date, 
there  has  been  no  significant  reduction  In 
total  air  pollution  shrouding  California 
cities  each  day. 

As  more  people  move  Into  the  state,  as 
they  buy  and  use  more  cars,  the  Increase 
In  smog  is  running  ahead  of  the  controls. 

More  stringent  controls  are  planned  for  the 
future  but  many  scientists  and  others  are 
not  optimistic  that  the  problem  is  anywhere 
near  to  being  solved. 

The  battle  Is  being  carried  on  statewide  by 
the  Air  Resources  Board,  which  was  created 
In  1967  to  replace  the  old  Motor  Vehicle  Pol- 
lution Control  Board.  The  new  board,  head- 
quartered in  Sacramento,  has  been  given 
broad  powers  over  non-vehicular  pollution  as 
well  as  that  from  cars. 

Thfc  board  is  presently  considering  air 
quality  standards  for  the  entire  state,  which 
has  been  divided  into  11  so-called  air  basins. 
The  standards,  if  adopted,  will  t)e  higher  In 
many  cases  than  those  now  followed  by  the 
Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District  un- 
der its  own  six-county  regulations. 

California's  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968  went  Into 
effect  last  November  and  test  procedures 
were  adopted  by  the  Air  Resources  Board 
on  November  20.  The  standards  spell  out  a 
five-year  program  of  incre.islngl'  stringent 
standards   for   1970   to    1974   model   cars. 

The  act  will  prohibit  the  sale  in  Cali- 
fornia of  new  vehicles  which  cannot  meet 
the  state  requirements. 

Scientists  and  public  health  officials  agree 
the  automobile  Is  the  main  culprit  in  the 
smo,.;  problem. 

They  do  not  all  agree  with  some  of  the 
state's  own  rather  optimistic  predictions  for 
the  future. 

In  its  1968  annual  repwrt  the  board  says 
regarding  new  cars,  "control  of  evaporative 
losses  will  not  begin  until  1970  .  .  .  control 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  will  not  begin  unti!  the 
1971  models  .  .  .  strictest  standards  for  ex- 
haust hydrocarbons  do  not  go  into  effect 
until  19'72  .  .  .  those  for  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
not  until  1974." 

The  board  says  this  "timetable  .  .  .  will 
progressively  reduce  the  emissions  of  all 
three  poUutanta  to  a  minimum  point  by 
about  1985" 

At  least  one  group,  the  Berkeley-based 
Northern  California  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information,  does  not  share  the  op- 
timism of  the  State  Resources  Board.  The 
committee,  which  includes  scientists  and  en- 
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glneers,  says  the  state  board'i  predictions 
for  1986  "rest  on  {wtentials  In  law,  but  not 
in  fact;  on  administrative  problems  of  In- 
spection and  Joint  Jurisdictions,  and  on  a 
combustion    technology    not   yet   available." 

In  simpler  terms,  the  Berkeley  committee 
says  "ree«arch  has  not  yet  l>een  done  to 
design  a  production  car  to  meet  California 
1974  emission  standards." 

The  state  board  is  well  aware  of  that  fact. 
It  acknowledges  its  predictions  for  Los  An- 
geles and  San  FYanclsco' cleaner  air  by  1986 
are  "based  on  the  projected  growth  In  these 
areas,  together  with  the  assumptions  that 
vehicle  emissions  will  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards .  .  ."  It  adds  that  "research  and  de- 
velopment win  be  required  of  the  automobile 
industry  and  others  to  produce  vehicles  that 
will  meet  these  standards." 

Chairman  of  the  Air  Resources  Board  Is  Dr. 
A.  J.  Haagen-Smlt,  professor  of  blo-chemls- 
try  at  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena.  The  board  operated  in  fiscal  1968- 
69  with  a  (2,470,000  state  budget  and  Federal 
grants  totaling  $633,800.  These  funds  support 
a  staff  of  56  technical  and  administrative 
personnel  and  a  $968,500  contract  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  for  tech- 
nical services. 

A  statewide  air  monitoring  network  of  60 
sampling  stations  is  concentrated  mainly  In 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Bay  Area.  Little  Is  known 
of  the  pollutant  concentrations  in  the  state's 
huge  agricultural  areas.  Federal  grants  over 
the  next  three  years  are  expected  to  help 
establish  more  monitoring  stations. 

The  board  works  closely  with  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  with  offices  In  San  Francisco,  and 
with  local  control  districts  such  as  the  Bay 
Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 

Twenty-four  of  the  state's  58  counties  are 
now  in  local  control  districts.  This  embraces 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  land  area  but  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  state 
hopes  to  encourage  the  formation  of  more 
districts. 

A  number  of  the  new  districts  are  small 
and  confined  to  single  counties,  although 
smog  Is  no  respecter  of  political  boundaries. 
Problems  are  erpected  in  these  cases  in 
achieving  a  coordinated  air  pollution  pro- 
gram and  In  finding  trained  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

The  new  federal  law  provides  that  a  state 
may  enforce  Its  own  controls  on  new  auto 
emissions — provided  It  first  obtains  a  waiver 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  procedure  is  complicated 
and  time  consvmiing.  Unless  the  federal  gov- 
ernment simplifies  the  procedure,  said  the 
State  Board,  California  will  "continually  be 
In  the  process  of  seeking  these  waivers." 
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[Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  4, 19691 

Uncertain  Effects  in  Smog  Controls 
(By  Ernie  Cox) 

A  8{K>kesman  for  Bay  Area  industrialists 
says  industry  has  spent  $100  million  on  air 
pollution  control  equipment  since  industry 
controls  were  adc^ted  in  1960 

An  official  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  placed  the  industry  cost  at 
between  $30  million  and  $50  million. 

Whatever  the  actual  figure.  It  Is  evident 
that  most  Bay  Area  Industries  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  many  objec- 
tionable features  of  their  plants.  Total  elimi- 
nation of  industrial  air  pwDllutlon  probably  is 
a  Utopian  goal  which  never  will  be  achieved. 

Critics  of  the  local  air  pollution  control 
district  say  current  regulations  contain  too 
many  loopholes  for  variances  and  continu- 
ances for  violators. 

Industry  spokesmen,  however,  contend 
that  pollution  control  regulations  must  take 
into  account  both  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  control  devices — and 
these  factors  may  vary  widely  from  one 
industry  to  another. 

Principal  spokesman  for  Bay  Area  industry 


ia  Eveleth  E.  Hayden,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Bay  Area  League  of  Industrial  Associa- 
tions, Inc.,  with  offices  at  3134  S.  14th  St., 
Oakland. 

To  put  the  problem  of  Industrial  air  pol- 
lution into  perspective,  one  must  keep  in 
mind  figures  released  recently  by  the  Bay 
Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District.  These 
showed  that  automobiles  and  trucks  con- 
tribute 71  per  cent  of  the  Bay  Area's  air  pol- 
lution; back  yard  burning,  11  per  cent,  and 
Industries  the  remaining  18  per  cent. 

Hayden  says  local  industry  leaders  origi- 
nally supported  the  formation  of  the  Bay 
Area  control  district,  formed  in  1955,  for 
several  reasons. 

They  wanted  to  avoid  a  critical  problem 
which  they  could  see  developing:  they  wanted 
to  avoid  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Los 
Angelee  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  and 
they  preferred  a  locally  controlled  district 
rather  than  a  state  agency 

The  League  and  Its  forerunner  organiza- 
tion, the  Alameda  County  Industries.  Inc 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  writing 
of  Bay  Area  air  pollution  regulations  No.  2. 
which  controls  industrial  smoke,  and  regula- 
tion No.  3.  controlling  fumes  and  other  pollu- 
tants from  solvents,  inks  and  paints. 

Its  lobbying  efforts  with  the  smog  control 
board  and  its  20-man  advisory  council  have 
been  both  vigorous  and  effective  when  the 
industrialists  felt  proposed  regulations  would 
be  too  expensive  or  Impractical. 

Hayden  says  Bay  Area  Industry  favors,  for 
Instance,  the  broad  "performance  standard.-;" 
used  by  the  local  district  instead  of  so-called 
"specification  standards"  applied  to  Industry 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  difference  Is  Important 
to  Industry. 

The  Bay  Area  pollution  board  simply  sets  a 
standard  of  performance  required  of  indus- 
try and  says  in  effect.  "This  is  what  is  ex- 
pected of  you — how  you  accomplish  it  is  your 
problem." 

The  Los  Angeles  district,  on  the  other  hand, 
sets  up  much  more  detailed  specifications  for 
individual  industries,  allowing  for  little  flexi- 
bility or  adaptation.  Hayden  savs  the  latter 
method  causes  unnecessary  technical  prob- 
lems, while  adding  nothing  to  the  final  result. 
Ba^-  Area  industry  was  instrumental  In 
writing  the  original  information  law  as  well 
as  subsequent  regulations. 

In  the  key  provisions  for  enforcement  the 
Los  Angeles  and  Bay  Area  districts  are  poles 
apart. 

In  Los  .'Vngeles.  a  suspected  violating  In- 
dustry Is  given  a  misdemeanor  citation, 
hailed  into  court  and  required  to  defend 
Itself  against  poeslble  fines. 

The  Bay  Area  district  follows  an  "injunc- 
tive procedure"  whereby  suspected  violators 
may  either  correct  the  conditions  or  apply 
to  the  district's  three-man  hearing  board 
for  a  variance.  Repeated  violations  can  re- 
sult In  court  injunctions  or  fines,  but  the 
process  Is  a  slow  one. 

Hayden  and  local  pollution  district  offi- 
cials both  say  they  prefer  the  local  setup  be- 
cause, while  it  is  slower.  It  hsis  resulted  In 
far  greater  voluntary  cooperation  from  In- 
dustry— which  they  consider  one  of  the  keys 
to  an  effective  control  program. 

In  Justifying  industry's  prominent  role 
in  writing  regulations  applicable  to  Itself, 
Hayden  explains,  "We  feel  we  have  been 
helpful  to  the  nontechnical  members  of  the 
(Bay  district)  ad^'lsory  council.  Air  quality 
Is  a  technical  matter — not  a  political  prob- 
lem." 

He  added  somewhat  ruefully.  "There  Is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  uninformed  members 
of  the  public  to  brand  Industry  as  the  bad 
guys.  We  are  the  guys  with  the  black  hats." 
In  Contra  Costa  County  oil  refineries  have 
been  one  of  the  biggest  problems.  One  of 
them.  Shell  at  Martinez,  Is  still  embroiled  in 
controversy  with  neighbors  who  have  filed 
a  federal  court  action  for  damages. 

Bob  Crothers,  whose  title  was  recently 
changed  from  air  sanitation  director  to  in- 
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dustrial  health  director  In  the  Oontra  Oosta 
County  Health  Department,  says  he  receives 
more  complaints  against  sulphur  compounds 
than  any  other.  Theae  are  caused  by  refin- 
eries or  related  industries  making  sulphuric 
acid. 

"The  public  is  demanding  Increased  con- 
trols," said  Crothers.  "A  few  years  ago  they 
might  have  put  up  with  something  objec- 
tionable. Now  they  demand  it  be  eliminated. 
This  creates  a  never-ending  task  for  in- 
dustry." 

Crothers  called  the  AnUoch  plant  of  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Co.  the  "beet  setup 
m  the  country."  The  plant,  he  pointed  out  is 
surrounded  by  farm  land  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  du  Pont;  the  plant  Is  at  least  one- 
half  mile  from  it*  nearest  neighbor. 

While  such  an  ideed  setup  Is  not  always 
poeslble,  it  seems  clear  that  Industry's  an- 
noyances will  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the 
public  as  a  necessary  evil. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board  cur- 
rently haa  under  study  a  set  of  new  and 
stlffer  air  quality  standards  recommended  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

These  standards,  if  adopted,  would  be 
higher  In  many  casee  than  standards  cur- 
rently In  effect  for  the  Bay  Area.  The  state 
standards  would  have  to  t>e  met  In  the  local 
district. 

(Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  5,   1969] 

Hopes  Dim  for  Clean  Air 

(By  Ernie  Cox) 

Can  resldenta  of  the  Bay  Area  ever  expect 
to  breathe  really  clean  air  again? 

Probably  not — if  you're  thinking  of  our 
pre-World  War  II  environment. 

Air  pollution  officials  are  sorry  about  that, 
because  It's  their  Job  to  clean  up  the  air. 

A  simple  fact  of  life  is  this:  p>eople  cause 
pollution.  More  people  cause  more  pwUution. 
.■Vs  certain  as  night  follows  day  the  Bay  Area 
can  expect  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  more 
people  in  the  years  ahead. 

They  win  drive  more  cars,  work  in  more 
factories,  burn  more  private  rubbish,  light 
more  furnaces  and  fireplaces,  operate  more 
diesel  trucks,  fiy  more  jet  alrplanee. 

A  genuine  concern  foe  the  future  came 
recently  from  A.  E.  Schuck,  professor  at  the 
Air  Pollution  Research  Center.  University 
of  California  at  Riverside,  where  research  Is 
being  done  on  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on 
plants. 

Professor  Schuck  believes  man's  use  of 
fossil  fuels  such  as  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
will  result  In  the  creation  of  26  per  cent  more 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  in 
the  next  30  years.  This,  he  says,  will  cause  a 
greenhouse  effect,  resulting  In  a  rise  In  world 
temperatures  warming  the  oceans  and  melt- 
ing the  polar  ice  cap.  The  combined  effect, 
he  says,  could  raise  the  levels  of  the  oceans  by 
400  feet.  High  on  his  list  for  smog  reduction 
is  the  replacement  of  the  Internal  combus- 
uon  engine. 

The  State  Air  Resources  Board  has  ewjopted 
standards  calling  for  successively  tougher 
controls  of  auto  emissions  to  1974.  But  the 
attainment  of  such  goals  may  not  be  tech- 
nically or  economically  feasible.  The  auto  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  Indicated  It  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  1972  standards,  much  less  those 
for  1974. 

There  is  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  experts  that  the  internal  combustion 
engine  has  been  made  about  as  "clean"  as 
is  technically  and  economically  feasible  and 
that  some  radical  new  breakthrough  is 
needed. 

Alternatives  suggested  have  included  the 
steam  engine,  battery  pyowered  cars,  and  even 
the  use  of  compressed  natural  gas.  The  state 
is  currently  Involved  officially  in  programs  to 
test  all  three  types  of  vehicles.  Successful 
tests  could  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
future  of  motor  transportation. 

One  of  the  first  to  go — assuming  impres- 
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slve  test  results — may  be  the  dleeel  drlren 
urban  bus.  If  you've  even  been  caught  be- 
hind one  of  these  belching  behemoths,  trail- 
ing Its  black  and  stinking  cloud,  the  news 
will  be  welcome. 

There  are  about  57,000  dlesel-powered  ve- 
hides  in  California.  Ninety  per  cent  are 
trucks  and  10  per  cent  are  buses.  The  Air 
Resources  Board  says  the  California  High- 
way Patrol  has  authority  to  issue  citations 
to  any  vehicle  smoking  excessively— and  that 
m  1968  the  CHP  Issued  8.686  citations  and 
made  7,848  arrests 

Smoke  from  Jet  aircraft,  increasingly  sig- 
nificant as  more  and  more  planes  come  into 
use  is  not  now  regulated  by  the  Air  Re- 
sources Board,  nor  does  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  have  any  regulation  governing  emis- 
sion into  the  atmosphere.  The  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has  been 
directed  by  Congress  to  study  the  problem 
and  report  its  findings. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser\lce 
has  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  air 
pollution  is  about  $65  per  person.  In  the  Bay 
Area  the  cost  of  pollution  control  equip- 
ment to  industry,  alone,  is  estimated  at  up- 
vi-ards  of  $100  million,  plus  incalculable  ad- 
ditional  costs  of   maintenance   and  opera- 

^"^'  addlUon,  Bay  Area  motorists  have  spent 
an  estimated  $12  million  for  exhaust  oontrols 
^  Their  cars  and  aiiother  $16  million  for 
crankcaw.    devices   required    by    tough    new 

^*  to'  the  Bay  Area  there  are  2,260.000  auto- 
mobiles  and  about  10.000  industrial  opera- 
tione-^U  potential  air  pollute«-8UCh  as 
auto  bodv  shops,  refineries,  foun<^le6.  p^nt 
shope.  food  proce«ilng  plants,  metal  grtnd- 
erTrock  crushers,  cement  plants,  cheml^ 
prciducts.  house  palnters-the  list  Is  aJmost 

*°A  ^"eat  deal  is  being  done  to  abate  air  pol- 
lution but  some  looal  officials  feel  we  are  only 
"buying  a  little  more  Ume"  with  all  the  reg- 
uiaK.  They  expect  the  air  poUutlon  to 
reach  a  plateau,  level  off  for  a  few  y^,  then 
begin  to  cUmb  again— unless  something  dra- 
nmUc  happens  to  eliminate  the  overwhelm- 
ing pftU  of  smog  from  the  automobile. 

WiSe  you  cough  and  sneeze,  wipe  your 
eves  and  worrv  and  wait  for  'progress."  there 
ak  several  things  the  experts  suggest  you 
mlcht  do:  ... 

Learn  as  much  a*  possible  about  smog.  Its 
sources,  effects  and  control.  ,    ,  ,     ^ 

Keep  your  own  car  properly  maintained 
and  serviced  through  regular  checkups  of 
smog  conuol  equipment.  Ignition  and 
carburetor.  .  _. 

Be  prepared  to  foot  the  bill  and  support 
legislation  for  better  smog  control. 

Make  up  vour  mind  that  everyone  is  a  po- 
tential air  polluter  and  decide  to  do  what  you 
can  to  lessen  the  problem. 

The  results  could  be  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air. 


VIEWS  OF  HON.  FRANK  G.  SISCOE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
New  York  Times  printed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  it  by  Prank  G.  Siscoe,  one  of 
our  outstanding  diplomats,  now  retired. 
The  Honorable  Prank  G.  Siscoe  served 
20  years  with  our  Department  of  State 
and  prior  to  that  spent  several  years  in 
international  service  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 
During  his  long  career  with  our  De- 
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partment  of  State,  he  was  principally 
concerned  with  our  relations  with  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Before  his  retire- 
ment, he  wsis  director  of  the  Soviet  and 
Eastern  Europe  Exchanges.  He  is  recog- 
Ized  as  a  leading  authority  on  these  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Siscoe  h&s  now  resissumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  city.  Plain- 
field,  N.J.  He  Is  also  teaching  at  Rut- 
gers University  and  authoring  a  book  on 
international  affairs. 

His  views  as  expressed  in  the  New 
York  Times  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  6,   1969] 
Visit  to  Rumania 

To  the  Editor  : 

VThlle  reaching  for  a  plausible  component 
to  build  his  rather  creaky  structure  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  capricious  image,  James  Reston 
In  his  June  29  column  Instantly  assumed 
that  the  projected  Nixon  trip  to  Rumania  Is  a 
blunder.  True,  it  may  prove  to  be;  but  it  is 
much  too  early  to  make  such  a  Judgment. 
And  if  the  decision  to  stop  in  Bucharest  is  ill 
conceived,  the  reasons  will  probably  be  others 
than  that  of  affront  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  trip  will  almost  certainly  be  hurried 
and  frenetic,  with  men  on  the  moon  (hope- 
fully) and  too  much  else  thrown  In;  another 
time  might  have  been  better.  Too,  probably 
Turkey  and  Iran  deserve  pats  on  the  back 
more  than  does  Rumania. 

Despite  these  considerations,  and  within 
the  context  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  a  Presi- 
dential visit  to  Rumania  (and  to  Yugoslavia, 
for  that  matter)  is  a  sound  move,  especially 
If  the  astute  Rumanians  are  willing.  If  the 
Soviets  are  ready  for  serious  arms  limitation 
discussions,  then  the  talks  will  go  forward, 
despite  any  flying  visit. 

One  of  the  most  egregious  errors  of  the 
last  year  of  the  Johnson  Administration  was 
the  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  extended  Czecho- 
slovak crisis.  By  its  timorousness  the  United 
States  completely  eliminated  itself  as  a  fac- 
tor to  be  assessed  during  the  Soviet  decision- 
making process.  Granted,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  still  have  Invaded  Czechoslovakia,  but 
it  would  have  done  so  forewarned  of  prospec- 
tive  U.S.   displeasure. 

During  last  August-September  I  was  on  a 
trip  to  Eastern  Europe,  and  I  sharply  recall 
the  fears  in  Rumania  and  the  expyectatlon  in 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  that  Rumania 
would  be  next.  Whether  President  Johnson's 
hastily  prepared  warning  to  the  Kremlin  had 
any  effect  on  the  final  Soviet  decision  not  to 
intervene,  no  one  in  the  West  can  say. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  does  have  an  interest  In  the 
peaceful  development  of  Rumania.  That  Is 
Just  about  all  that  the  Nixon  trip  will  mean, 
and  it  does  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to 
read  more  into  it.  It  does  not  remotely  mean 
any  move  directly  prejudicial  to  Soviet  in- 
terests. 

Another  salutary  aspect  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Nixon  visit  to  Rumania  could  be  the 
demonstration  that  we  want  friendly  and,  to 
the  extent  possible,  normal  relations  with  all 
countries,  regardless  of  the  character  of  their 
internal  governments. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  anyone  in 
authority  should  think  that  the  U.S.  Is  going 
to  reform  the  world,  or  even  parts  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  far  more  tenable  and  con- 
structive position  for  the  U.S.  to  foUow  than 
the  pernicious  meddling  to  Insure  'demo- 
cratic" governments  in  countries  ^-Ith  cul- 
tures and  environments  far  different  from 
our  own.  This  view  has  its  lesson  for  \is  in 
Vietnam  as  well. 

To  come  back  to  Rumania:  let  us  not  be 
fearful  of  Soviet  reactions,  and  let  us  not 
automatically  condemn  it  as  a  mistake;  but, 
on  the  balance,  let  us  welcome  the  Nixon 
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trip,  with  Its  built-in  Ilmltatloiu,  u  a  •ound 
move  In  a  realtstlo  world. 

Praxk  O.  SmcoK. 
Washington,  June  30.  i9S9. 


A  VETERANS'  VETERAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23. 
1969,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
23d  annual  testimonial  dinner  and 
dance  honoring  Louis  Del  Balzo.  Known 
as  the  veterans'  veteran,  Louis  devoted 
many  years  of  dedicated  and  unselfish 
service  to  the  Greater  New  York  News- 
dealers Post  No.  5810,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  I  com- 
mend to  readers  of  the  Record  a  portion 
of  the  statement  presented  before  this 
h6norea^'group  by  Louis  Del  Balzo : 

Reverend  Clergy,  Honored  Guests,  Mr. 
President.  Fellow  Veterans: 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  I  should  say  is  that 
being  a  little  fellow.  I  have  always  been  ad- 
vised that  I  should  say  as  little  as  possible,  so 
you  can  rest  assured  this  speech  lsn"t  going 
to  be  long  at  all. 

At  any  rate,  the  Important  things  to  me  Is 
that  somehow  this  honor  being  tendered  to 
me  tonight  is  something  I  never  expected  or 
hoped  to  receive. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  many,  many 
years  have  pwased  since  I  saw  military  serv- 
ice; and  I  feel  blessed  tonight  many  times: 

1st:  To  my  God  for  watching  over  me  and 
making  it  ptosslble  for  me  to  do  my  share  In 
the  service  of  the  V.F  W  .  and.  If  I  may  mod- 
estly say.  a  few  other  organizations,  some  of 
which  have  been  nice  enough  to  send  rep- 
resentatives here  tonight  to  share  with  me 
this  momentous  evening. 

2nd:  To  my  wife  for  putting  ap  with  me 
all  of  these  years  while  I  was  out  on  various 
chores  for  not  only  this  organization  but 
other  worthy  causes. 

3rd:  To  my  buddies  In  this  post  for  this 
tremendous  evening:  and 

4th:  For  being  an  American  rnd  blessed 
with  the  opportunities  of  living  in  this  won- 
derful land  of  ours. 

Now,  I  know  that  we  have  seriou3  prob- 
lems here,  the  college  campus  demonstra- 
tions all  over  the  country,  the  poor  people's 
poverty  problems,  young  people's  opposition 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  opposition 
to  the  draft,  housing,  labor,  medical  services, 
and  many  more.  But  if  you  ♦•hlnX  we  have  it 
bad,  talk  to  some  of  the  people  who  have 
visited  South  America,  Mexico  and  most  of 
the  Euro|>ean  countries. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  living  here 
are  blessed. 

These  past  few  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Youth  Activities  Committee,  I  have  been 
troubled  by  the  draft  card  burnings,  and 
draft  evasion.  Incidentally,  a  recent  survey 
of  the  draft  dodgers  who  have  fled  to  Canada 
ahows  them  to  be  very,  very  unhappy,  and 
I  predict  that  most  of  these  youngsters  will 
return  to  the  United  States  ajid  be^  for  an 
opportunity  to  serve  In  our  miUcary  service, 
or  If  not,  they  will  return  and  lake  the  p\in- 
Ishment  the  courts  will  impose  upon,  them 
so  that  they  can  live  In  this  country — the 
greatest  In  the  world. 

Youth  activities — frankly  with  what  some 
youths  are  doing  today,  I  seriously  wonder 
what  they  will  be  doing  when  they  grow  up. 
Now,  when  I  was  a  kid,  a  person  was  a  youth 
until  old  enough  to  enlist  la  the  Army — 
and  that  was  it.  Today,  a  person  Is  a  vouth 
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until  he  completes  school  and  that  can  be 
from  age  33  to  38  or  so. 

Yet,  despite  this,  our  flgntlng  youth — 
(Men — I  call  them) — are  distinguishing 
themselves  every  day  In  the  line  of  fire  and 
we  are  all  very  proud  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  my  experiences 
as  youth  activities  chairman,  but  these  are 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

However,  on  the  whole,  my  experiences 
have  been  gratifying  and  have  given  me  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

This  has  been  a  memorable  evening  for 
me  to  have  so  many  of  my  friends  come  and 
share  It  with  me.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


July  17,  1969 


AS  SPACEMEN  LOOK  BEYOND  THE 
MOON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  7  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port contains  an  incisive  interview  with 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Because  of  the  signiflcance 
of  Dr.  Patne's  answers  to  a  number  of 
questions  on  the  future  of  our  national 
space  program,  I  am  including  excerpts 
from  that  interview: 

As  Spaceman  Look  Beyond  the  Moon — In- 
TKBViEW  WrrH  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Head  of 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

Q.  Dr.  Palne,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
America's  putting  a  man  on  the  moon?  What 
benefit  is  there  to  people  on  earth? 

A.  There  are  a  lot  of  benefits,  and  one  Im- 
portant one  Is  that  America's  view  of  Itself — ■ 
and  the  world  view  of  America — has  been  up- 
graded and  made  more  realistic.  We  are  show- 
ing that  we  are  a  people  who  can  do  anything 
we  set  our  minds  to  do. 

I  think  Russia's  first  sputnik — which  was 
a  sort  of  "space  Pearl  Harbor" — startled  us 
and  raised  some  basic  questions:  whether  we 
really  were  the  adventurous  people  we 
thought  we  were,  and  whether  we  actually 
had  the  technical  preeminence  that  we 
thought  we  had. 

The  manned  landing  on  the  moon,  In  a 
sense,  is  the  culmination  of  America's  satis- 
fying everyone  that  it  is  Indeed  the  leading 
technological  nation  that  It  thought  It  was 
before  Sputnik  blazed  across  the  skies. 

Q.  How  do  you  rate  this  as  a  technological 
achievement? 

A.  It  is,  of  course,  a  major  step  forward  on 
many  broad  fronts.  It  has  required  the  United 
States  to  move  boldly  ahead  In  almost  every 
branch  of  technology.  We  have  Involved  di- 
rectly some  400,000  Americans  In  the  space 
program  over  the  last  decade.  We've  Involved 
thousands  of  Industrial  contractors  and  uni- 
versities, graduate  students,  workers,  engi- 
neers. 

The  Impact  that  all  of  this  has  had  on  our 
ability  to  do  things  In  the  United  States — and 
to  do  them  In  new,  novel  and  Improved 
ways — has  been  very  great. 

Q.  Yet  people  frequently  ask:  Is  a  moon 
landing  worth  24  billion  dollars? 

A.  The  real  answer  to  that  question  will 
have  to  await  the  Judgment  of  history. 

I  think  It  Is  worth  It.  The  24  billion,  of 
course,  was  spent  over  a  decade.  The  average 
cost  to  Individual  Americans  over  the  period 
has  been  a  modest  one  In  view  of  the  returns 
that  we  have  had.  But  history  will  have  to  be 
the  Judge. 


Q,  Will  landing  on  the  moon  mean  that  the 
U.S.  has  won  the  space  race? 

A.  Let  me  answer  In  this  way :  It's  perfectly 
true  that  when  the  Soviets  surprised  us  with 
the  prowess  which  they  had  developed  in 
space  science  and  technology,  we  undertook 
a  race,  if  you  like,  to  redress  this  imbalance. 

I  don't  believe,  however,  that  the  trip  to 
the  moon  can  be  classified  as  a  race  In  Itself, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  the  attainment  of  a 
first  landing  on  the  moon  marks  a  situation 
where  two  nations  are  coming  down  to  a 
celestial  finish  line  where  one  breaks  the  tape 
as  It  lands  on  the  the  moon. 

What  the  landing  on  the  moon  will  demon- 
strate Is  that  American  space  technology  has 
matured,  has  come  of  age.  It  will  demonstrate 
that  we  can  do  the  thing  we  set  out  to  do — 
which  Is  to  be  able  to  leave  the  earth,  to 
sail  out  on  this  new  ocean  of  space  for  a 
matter  of  days  to  a  destination  measured  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles,  to  be  able 
to  descend  safely  on  the  far  shore,  to  get  out 
and  walk  about  and  perform  useful  activities, 
and  then  to  return  safely  to  the  good  earth. 

That's  the  real  meaning  of  the  accampllsh- 
ment — not  that  we  beat  Russia  In  a  moon 
race. 

Q.  Where  does  the  space  program  go  from 
here?  Is  the  moon  Just  a  stepplngstone? 

A.  The  answer  to  that  depends  on  the  time 
scale  you  have  in  mind.  If  you  mean  next 
year,  that's  one  thing.  I'll  Interpret  It  as 
meaning:  Where  do  we  go  from  here.  In  the 
long-range  sense? 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  many  ways  our 
landing  on  the  moon  is  analogous  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Portuguese  navigators  when 
Henry  the  Navigator  sent  them  farther  and 
farther  down  the  coast  of  Africa  and  they 
were  able  to  successfully  navigate  their  crude 
caravels,  to  support  their  seamen  for  long 
periods  of  time,  to  maintain  them  healthy 
and  alert,  and  were  able  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  how  you  withstand  the  storms  and 
how  you  land  and  bring  home  cargoes  of 
ivory  and  slaves  and  spices. 

We're,  in  a  sense,  at  that  Initial  stage  now 
in  space.  The  great  exploration  of  the  world 
which  the  European  navigators  were  able  to 
carry  out  following  Henry  the  Navigator— 
the  settlement  of  North  and  South  America 
and  Australia — these  are  things  which  still 
lie  ahead  in  the  space  program.  We  haven't 
yet  reached  that  point,  but  we  have  mastered 
sp>ace  navigation. 

WHAT  $4  billion  BUYS 

Q.  That's  another  subject  that  people  bru:g 
up:  With  all  these  problems  on  earth.  Is  there 
any  reason  for  spending  4  billion  dollars  a 
year  In  space? 

A.  Of  course,  4  billion  dollars  a  year  Is  a 
lot  of  money— I'd  be  the  last  to  deny  that. 
being  a  skinflint  Yankee.  But  you  have  to 
recognize  that  NASA's  budget  Is  only  5  per 
cent  of  our  defense  budget  and  only  10  per 
cent  of  what  we  spend  on  women's  dresses, 
for  example.  NASA  Is  only  half  the  size  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  It  represents,  for 
our  200  million  Amerlans.  Just  cigarette 
money:   40  cents  a  week  apiece. 

So,  although  it  is  a  lot  of  money — for  the 
value  that  we're  getting  in  challenging  every 
part  of  American  technology.  In  providing  an 
exciting  focus  for  a  great  deal  of  our  new 
scientific  and  university  work — this  expendi- 
ture seems  to  me  to  be  verv  well  Justified. 

As  to  w'^other  we  should  be  doing  It  now. 
when  we  have  so  many  problems  here  on 
earth,  I  will  say  this:  If  all  programs,  past  and 
present,  had  to  meet  that  test,  everything 
would  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  Columbus 
would  never  have  set  sail,  the  Pilgrims  would 
never  have  left  home,  men  would  have 
written  no  books  or  music. 

We  simply  can't  hold  up  all  progress  in  .irt. 
In  literature.  In  science  and  exploration  until 
we  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  mankind. 

New-technology  programs  like  the  space 
program  create  new  wealth  which,.  In  turn. 
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gives  us  the  ability  to  distribute  the  wealth 
more  broadly  within  our  society  to  help  meet 
some  of  our  welfare  and  poverty  problems. 

Q.  Is  there  a  matter  of  national  security 
Involved  In  space  exploration? 

A.  Yes,  but  in  a  somewhat  secondary  way. 
You  may  recall  that,  at  the  time  of  Sputnik 
and  afterward.  Premier  Khrushchev  used  to 
bT&g  audaciously  about  the  great  Soviet  tech- 
nological supremacy  which  their  space  spec- 
taculars demonstrated.  I  think  It  was  very 
dangerous  for  the  United  States  to  let  the 
notion  get  abroad  that  it  had  become  tech- 
nically inferior. 

It  would  now  be  very  unwise  of  us  to  al- 
low any  other  nation  to  think  that  they  have 
attained  great  superiority  over  us  in  an  area 
as  important  as  space.  It  would  be  a  destabil- 
izing force  In  the  world  today  to  have  such 
a  situation  exist — tempting  others  to  rash 
action. 

We  don't  know  all  of  the  ways  In  which 
space  technology  may  affect  future  defense 
posture.  We  do  know  that,  in  the  past, 
wherever  man  has  flown  farther  and  higher 
and  faster,  wherever  he  has  developed  new 
capability  to  observe  from  higher  areas,  to 
carry  out  operations  In  new  media,  this  has 
had  a  major  effect  on  the  equations  of  In- 
ternational power.  We're  quite  confident  that 
this  will  probably  be  true  again  In  space. 

In  any  case,  though,  you  have  to  remember 
that  NASA  is  a  civilian  agency.  Our  Job  is 
to  do  the  research,  to  develop  the  new  ca- 
pability. When  It  comes  to  applying  this  in 
the  defense  area,  that  Is  a  Job  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Q.  Will  you  be  doing  more  work  with  earth- 
orbltlng  stations  now  that  the  Air  Force's 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  has  been  can- 
celed? 

A.  The  main  Jobs  that  the  Air  Force  was 
planning  to  do  with  a  manned  orbiting  labo- 
ratory— essentially  to  prove  out  man's  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  military  operations  in 
space — are  not  things  that  we  will  do  in  our 
Apollo  applications  program.  We  do  not  con- 
sider Apollo  applications  of  any  kind  of  sub- 
stitute for  MOL. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  Apollo  applications 
program? 

A.  The  applications  program  vrtll  use  the 
smaller  Saturn  I-B  rockets  left  over  from  our 
.Apollo  moon  program  for  earth-orbital  mis- 
sions. These  are  rockets  which  weren't  used 
up  In  preliminary  Apollo  flights  because  we 
made  substantially  more  progress  than  our 
r.ither  conservative  early  estimates  had  led 
us  to  believe  we  would. 

What  we're  going  to  do  is  put  men  Into 
space  for,  first,  28  days  and  then  56  days  at 
a  time,  gi\1ng  them  some  advanced  astro- 
nomical equipment  with  which  to  study  the 
sun.  We're  going  to  find  out  how  effectively 
man  can  exist  In  a  weightless,  space-station 
atmosphere  and  carry  out  useful  work  In 
orbit  over  extended  periods  of  time 

We  will  get  from  this  the  engineering  data 
that  we'll  need  to  design  a  subsequent  large 
space  station. 


LOWER  THE  VOTING  AGE? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
matter  of  principle  I  support  the  lower- 
ing of  the  votln?  age  to  18,  although  I 
feel  that  individual  States  should  take 
the  initiative  since  they  maintain  con- 
trol over  the  voting  regulations. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  an  editorial 
in  the  Polish  American,  Chicago,  111., 
CXV 1260— Part  15 
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Saturday,  July  12,  commenting  on  the 
18-year-old  vote  and  insert  It  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Lowering  the  Voting  Aoe? 

A  resolution  was  recently  introduced  in 
Congress  calling  for  lowering  the  national 
minimum  voting  age  to  18.  This  is  the  latest 
move  in  the  drive  to  lower  the  voting  age 
which  officially  began  in  1942  when  legis- 
lation to  that  effect  was  first  Introduced. 

It  is  argued  by  partisans  of  the  resolution 
that  our  citizens  In  the  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-old  bracket  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  decisions  which  de- 
termine the  course  of  the  country  they  will 
be  leading  In  the  coming  years,  since  they 
are  better  educated,  better  read,  and  more 
conscious  of  the  expanding  world  around 
them  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

There  also,  however,  seems  to  be  a  more 
basic  reason  for  giving  the  18-  to  20-year-old 
citizens  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  most 
States  in  the  Union,  IS-year-olds  must  stand 
trial  In  criminal  court — they  are  no  longer 
considered  Juveniles  under  the  law.  In  most 
States  one  need  only  be  18  years  of  age  to 
marry  without  parental  consent.  In  many 
States  18-year-olds  may  enter  into  written 
contracts  and  be  held  responsible.  In  many 
States  this  age  group  can  make  wills  and 
purchase  Insurance. 

The  child  labor  provision  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  It  may  also  be  noted,  does 
not  apply  to  one  18  or  older.  Welfare  aid 
cannot  be  given  to  one  18  or  over  unless  he 
or  she  Is  handicapped.  Those  In  this  age 
group  have  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
the  lives  of  others  as  they  drive  cars  and 
purchase  guns  and  ammunition.  All  these 
privileges  and  responsibilities  are  given  at 
or  by  the  age  of  18 — but  what  about  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  voting? 

Since  many  Americans  at  the  age  of  18 
hold  Jobs  and  pay  taxes,  whatever  happened 
to  the  old  principle  of  "no  taxation  without 
representation?"  Further,  our  young  men 
who  are  drafted  into  the  armed  services  at 
18  are  carrying  out  our  country's  policies  but 
have  had  no  voice  in  choosing  those  who 
make  those  policies. 

At  the  age  of  18,  most  Americans  have 
completed  their  formal  education.  They  have 
Just  completed  courses  in  the  functioning  of 
a  democracy,  and  the  founding  of  their 
country.  They  are  at  their  highest  peak  of 
interest.  That  is  the  time,  proponents  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  argue,  when  they 
should  be  Initiated  into  the  responsibility 
and  privilege  of  voting. 

It  may  seem  unusual,  but  the  average  per- 
son at  18  Is  better  informed  regarding  his 
government  than  at  21.  The  young  person  at 
18  is  generally  still  In  a  stable  home  en- 
vironment, while  afterwards  the  average 
young  person  leaves  home  to  work,  serve  in 
the  armed  forces,  attend  college,  or  be  mar- 
ried. Often  these  young  people  move  to  other 
States  with  difficult  residence  requirements 
on  registration  and  absentee  voting. 

Those  who  study  voting  behavior  have 
noted  that  persons  In  the  21-30  year  age 
bracket  have  one  of  the  lowest  voting  par- 
ticipation averages  in  the  electorate.  They 
suggest  that  one  cause  of  this  Is  the  denial 
of  the  vote  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21, 
when  the  enthusiasm  Is  the  highest.  On  the 
other  hand,  studies  of  the  18  ar.d  21  voting 
group  in  Kentucky — where  18-year-olds  may 
vote  in  state  elections — have  indicated  that 
this  unfortunate  trend  is  to  some  extent 
offset  by  permitting  this  age  bracket  to  vote. 

The  notion  that  youngsters  do  not  reach 
an  age  of  maturity  and  responsibility  until 
their  21st  birthday  had  its  roots  in  antiquity 
and  in  a  social  order  whose  circumstances 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  contemporary  times. 
Just  a  half  century  ago,  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  hlgh-schooi-age  population  attended 
high  school  and  only  17  percent  of  that 
group  graduated.  Today,  more  than  85  per- 
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cent  of  Americans  of  that  age  group  attend 
high  school  and  more  than  three-quarters 
of  them  receive  diplomas. 

Proponents  of  lowering  the  voting  age  also 
point  out  that  50  years  ago  less  than  600,000 
attended  college,  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
l8-to-2l  population,  while  college  enrollment 
today  exceeds  5,000,000,  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  almost  half  In  that  age  group  are  at- 
tending college. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  there  la 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  setting  the  voting 
age  at  21.  Both  Kentucky  and  Georgia  set 
the  voting  age  at  18.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  set 
the  age  at  20. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  proponents 
of  lowering  the  voting  age — a  group  which 
Includes  both  of  the  recent  presidential  can- 
didates— have  a  strong  case  In  their  favor. 
Whether  they  will  succeed  In  their  cavise. 
however,  remains  quite  another  matter. 


YOUTH  AND  TURKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech,  Peter  Bommarito,  international 
president  of  the  United  Rubber.  Cork, 
Linoleum,  and  Plastic  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO,  said : 

There's  a  new  look  In  the  Labor  Move- 
ment— and  that  is  the  healthy  look  of  youth. 

Mr.  Bommarito,  in  reminding  us  that 
close  to  half  of  our  pxjpulation  is  under 
25  years  of  age,  called  for  a  greater 
degree  of  communication  between  our 
generations  so  that  we  can  assist  these 
young  people  in  preparing  for  the  posi- 
tions of  leadership  that  someday  will  be 
theirs. 

Those  who  know  this  outstanding  labor 
leader  are  not  surprised  at  this  forward- 
looking  position  taken  by  him.  Though 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  United  Rub- 
ber Workers'  Union  for  30  years.  Peter 
Bommarito  is  still  a  comparatively  young 
man  possessed  with  the  desire  to  tr>-  new 
approaches  to  old  problems.  The  young 
people  of  his  great  union  will  not  find  a 
"generation  gap  between  themselves  and 
their  able  International  President. 

We.  in  Akron,  know  of  Peter  Bom- 
marito as  a  man  with  great  concern  for 
civic  affairs.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  on  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  so  know  of  the 
great  ■  contributions  of  time  and  effort 
that  he  has  made  in  assisting  this  fine 
organization. 

A  veteran  of  the  1st  Marine  Division, 
Pete  Bommaritto  saw  action  at  Guadal- 
canal and  a  half  dozen  other  Pacific  bat- 
tle areas.  As  a  youth,  he  was  a  successful 
participant  in  the  Golden  Gloves  tourna- 
ment and  many  other  athletic  activities. 

Peter  Bommarito  is  proof  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  rise  of  a  determined  and 
dedicated  young  man.  Most  assuredly, 
the  young  people  of  his  union  might  be 
assured  of  a  fine  future  life  if  they  were 
but  to  follow  the  example  of  their  inter- 
national president. 

One  of  the  outstanding  national  col- 
umnists, John  Herllng,  recently  devoted 
his  column  to  Peter  Bommari^'s  speech. 
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John  Herling  Is  known  to  all  of  us  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities on  matters  affecting  the  labor 
situation  and  on  our  economy.  He  Is  also 
author  of  the  widely  read  John  Herling 
Labor  letter. 

His  column  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  News  and  other  papers  fol- 
lows: 

TotrrH  AXD  TuHKs 

(By   John   Herling) 

Pete  Bommarlto,  preeldent  of  the  tTnlted 
Rubber  Workers,  Is  one  of  the  leeeer  known 
labor  leaders,  which  doesn't  bother  hUn  as 
much  a«  the  danger  that  many  of  his  rank 
and  file  membership  don't  know  why  they 
belong  to  a  union  at  all. 

More  than  70.000  members  of  the  Rubber 
Workers — with  headquarters  In  Akron,  Ohio, 
but  more  than  160,000  members  spread  over 
the  country— «Te  now  under  36  years  of  age. 

What  In  hell  do  they  know  about  their 
union.  President  Pete  demanded  of  a  serlee 
of  off-the-record  conferences  of  middle  lead- 
ership In  his  union?  Very  little,  he  says.  They 
know  nothing  of  what  preceded  them  In  this 
vale  of  insecurity.  Nor  will  the  union  equiv- 
alent of  flag- waving  rouse  them  to  an  under- 
Btnndlag-of  the  advantages  of  their  trade 
union. 

"What  can  this  young  p>erson  be  expected 
to  know  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  sweat- 
shops, the  sltdown  strikes  .  .  .  ?  Many  of  the 
benefits  for  which  union  members  struggled, 
bled  and  died  were  here  when  this  young  per- 
son arrived — so  he  easily  assumes  the  bene- 
fits he  enjoys  always  existed." 

So  the  simple  appeal  to  labor  history,  said 
Mr.  Bommarlto,  cannot  be  expected  to  excite 
a  young  member  to  embrace  unionism  with 
passion.  The  appeal  must  be  to  the  present: 
"Before  he  really  accepts  unionism,  he  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  recognize  It  as  a  helpful 
method  of  getting  at  the  things  bothning 
bim  today." 

He  makes  a  point  by  recalling  that  In  the 
late  1930's  and  early  1940'3,  men  and  women 
did  not  rush  to  join  the  unions  just  because 
the  Knights  of  Labor  had  had  a  tough  time 
of  It  In  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century. 
The  motivations  of  the  1930's  were  much 
more  Immediate. 

The  union  leader's  warning  to  bis  associate 
In  long  earnest  meetings  runs  something  like 
tills: 

"Young  people  will  be  concerned  with  is- 
sues that  affect  their  way  of  life.  If  they  find 
In  our  union  a  means  of  self-expression,  a 
vehicle  that  will  carry  them  toward  partici- 
pation, as  full  partners  in  our  society,  they 
probably  will  begin  to  develop  respect  for  our 
union  and  Its  programs  ...  If  our  union 
leaders  Just  take  their  membership  for 
granted  because  the  contract  has  a  union 
shop  clause  and  a  dues  checkoff — then  they 
will  react  with  hoetlUty." 

This  communication  gap  between  the 
young  members  and  the  older  Turks  in  the 
union,  said  Mr.  Bommarlto,  can  only  be  wid- 
ened by  impatiently  hollering.  "Why  don't 
they  understand,  why  don't  they  under- 
stand? "  To  which  Mr.  Bommarlto  replies:  "If 
they  don't  understand,  then  you  haven't 
reaily  told  them.  You've  Just  been  talking  to 
yourself." 

Such  a  soliloquy  Is  a  dangerous  artform  for 
a  union  leader,  Mr.  Bommarlto  says.  He  urges 
that  the  union  waste  no  time  in  starting  an 
aggressive  program  of  "new"  and  novel  ways 
ot  Involving  young  people  In  union  afltilrs. 

"We  must  make  It  clear  that  the  union  Is 
their  ally  In  the  struggle  for  self-fulfillment. 
We  must  create  for  the  young  of  this  genera- 
tion the  same  kind  of  opportunities  for  lead- 
ership expression  of  idealism  that  once  were 
given  us,"  Mr.  Bommarlto  said. 

"Most  young  people  today  are  impatient, 
more  independent  and  more  aggressive  than 
most  people  of  the  older  generation.  If  they 
Are  Interested   in  something,   if   they  really 
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w»nt  It,  they  will  go  after  It  and  count  the 
oort  later.  Young  people  may  not  know  much 
about  'solidarity  forever",  but  they  do  know 
when  they  are  being  used  They  reeent  injus- 
tice. They  want  to  be  heard.  But  that  does 
not  automatically  lead  them  toward  organi- 
nktlon.  They  do  not  pound  on  the  doors  of 
union  halls  asking  to  be  let  in.  Perhaps  more 
of  them  would  do  so,  but  for  one  little  fact — 
many  of  them  do  not  yet  know  what  a  union 
is.  It's  our  job  to  tell  them." 

That,  said  B^.  Bommarlto,  is  what  his 
union  has  set  out  to  do.  So,  let's  see  how  they 
dolt. 


July  17,  1969 


THE  CENSUS  QUESTION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Karl  O.  Spiess.  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  recently  called  my  attention  to  two 
editorials  which  he  feels  should  have 
the  wider  distribution  gained  by  inser- 
tion in  the  Record. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  dated  July  7,  1969,  rela- 
tive to  the  census  question.  The  second, 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  4, 1969, 
concerns  a  doctrine  somewhat  lacking 
in  this  age  of  violent  dissent. 

The  two  editorials  read  as  follows: 

The  Independent  Spirit  in  America 

(By  James  Reston) 

Edgartown,  Mass.,  July  3. — The  spirit  of 
Independence  Is  obviously  strong  In  the 
American  people  this  year  It  Is  not  the  old 
"my  country  right  or  wrong"  patriotism  of 
the  past — though  this  endures  much  more 
than  the  flag-burners  think — but  there  has 
seldom  been  a  time  In  American  history  when 
so  many  people  in  this  country  were  publish- 
ing their  own  declarations  of  Independence. 

They  are  at  It  In  the  Congreoe,  In  the 
churches,  and  the  universities.  Everywhere, 
authority  is  being  questioned  and  even  chal- 
lenged and  defied.  Presidents  and  priests, 
party  leaders  and  chairmen  of  the  board,  city 
bosses,  pompous  editors,  headmasters,  and 
all  other  Establishment  characters  are  In 
trouble. 

The  question  on  this  year's  "glorious 
Fourth"  is  whether  this  modem  spirit  of 
independence  In  America  is  destroying  us  or 
saving  us.  Who  Is  the  "patriot"  on  this  Fourth 
of  July — the  protester  who  Is  defying  the 
sordid  horrors  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the 
man  who  says,  right  or  wrong,  let's  go  along? 

THE  rnNDAMENTALS 

You  can  argue  It  either  way.  but  the  main 
point  is  that  the  country  is  probably  strong 
enough  to  handle  the  Independent  spirit  of 
the  American  people,  no  matter  how  violent. 
The  country  goes  on.  It  listens  to  the  Preel- 
dent and  occasionally  to  the  press  and  the 
protesters  of  the  right  and  left  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  universities,  but  mainly  It  deals 
with  the  fundamentals  of  family  and  com- 
munity life. 

For  a  minority  of  Americans,  family  and 
community  life  are  intolerable.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  disgrace,  particularly  for  the  Negroes, 
but  the  Negroes  are  finally  expressing  the 
Independent  spirit  too.  and  the  nation  has 
to  listen  to  them,  whether  it  likes  It  or  not. 

The  violence  in  the  universities  drama- 
tizes the  same  Independent  spirit.  It  often 
gets  out  of  hand.  It  can  be  silly  and  destruc- 
tive, but  It  U  trying  to  say  something  im- 
portant. 

It  is  aaylng,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  In- 
dependence Is  not  merely  a  national  Fourth 


of  July  celebration.  It  is  often  saying  this 
very  badly,  but  It  Is  asserting  what  It  feels 
to  be  a  "new  patriotism" — not  of  the  nation 
alone,  but  of  the  human  family. 

This  Is  not  a  wholly  new  Idea.  Loyalty 
began  with  the  family  and  expanded  to  the 
tribe,  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  re- 
gion. It  went  on  in  ever-widening  circles  as 
the  human  mind  expanded.  It  Is  going  on 
now,  for  good  or  bad,  to  the  even  wider  circle 
beyond  nations  to  the  world. 

NEW  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

At  least,  this  Is  one  more  expression  of  the 
Independent  American  spirit.  The  country 
was  founded  on  It  and  still  makes  room  for 
It,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left. 

So  we  are  having  In  the  process  a  tremen- 
dous battle  between  opinion  and  authority, 
between  the  individual  and  the  state,  be- 
tween loyalty  to  the  nation  and  loyalty  to 
mankind. 

This  is  a  rough  business,  but  the  spirit  of 
independence  in  America  is  strong,  and  we 
shouldn't  knock  it  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for 
that  Is  what  America  is  all  about. 

No    Myth   Here 

In  suggesting  there's  something  uncom- 
fortably sweeping  about  the  laws  allowing 
the  Census  Bureau  to  ask  whatever  It  wants 
and  compel  everyone  to  answer,  we  once 
asked.  "Shall  we  become  a  nation  where  the 
government  can  Jail  anyone  who  declines  to 
discuss  the  condition  of  his  plumbing?" 

We  now  find  ourselves  called  to  task  by 
columnist  Sylvia  Porter,  in  an  article  based 
on  an  interview  with  a  census  official  and 
entitled,  at  least  In  New  York,  "Census: 
Count  the  Myths."  Here  we  find  ourselves  In 
the  uncomfortable  company  of  an  otherwise 
unidentified  "Southern^  newspaper"  and  a 
"recorded  telephone  message,"  both  spread- 
ing malicious  nonsense  about  the  forthcom- 
ing census. 

The  fact  Is,  though,  that  the  Government 
can  throw  a  citizen  In  Jail  for  refusing  to 
discuss  the  state  of  his  plumbing.  To  be 
sure,  it  has  never  done  so.  The  60-day  Jail 
sentence  for  refusing  to  answer  census  ques- 
tions has  never  been  imposed,  and  the  $100 
fine  only  rarely.  Yet  there  Is  the  law. 

After  telling  us  the  compulsory  provisions 
practically  never  need  to  be  enforced,  census 
officials  next  tell  us  the  same  provisions  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  statistical  accuracy 
and  the  common  weal.  Also  they  add  that  we 
can  trust  them;  they  would  never  pry. 

Well,  some  of  us  still  believe  the  civics 
books  maxims  about  a  government  of  laws 
being  preferable  to  a  government  of  men. 
And  In  establishing  the  purity  of  present 
census-takers.  Miss  Porter  provides  a  dandy 
illustration  of  the  unwisdom  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  bureaucratic  discretion. 

She  reports,  "In  1880  and  1890,  IndlvlduaU 
were  asked  (such|  questions  as  whether  they 
often  had  to  be  restrained  by  a  strait-jacket; 
the  head  size  of  any  'Idiot'  In  the  family; 
whether  the  respondent  was  'habitually  In- 
temperate,' a  'tramp,'  'syphilitic,'  or  a  'habit- 
ual drvinkard.'  Now  that  was  nosy!" 

You  bet  It  was;  and  the  laws  that  allowed 
It  are  still  on  the  books. 


POSTAL  CORPORATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALlrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  Issues  that  seems  to 
be  developing  considerable  controversy 
in  the  17th  Congressional  District  of 
California  is  the  administration's  pro- 
posed Postal  Corporation. 
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As  an  example  of  this  controversy,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, first,  a  letter  from  the  Torrance 
Postal  Union  of  the  National  Postal 
Union,  Post  OfBce  Box  3705,  Torrance, 
Calif.  Second,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
their  attention  an  article  from  the  Gar- 
dena  Valley  News,  Gardena,  Calif.,  dated 
July  9,  1969.  reflecting  the  position  of 
Mr.  Cniz  Sosa,  president  of  Local  1239, 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  above  referred-to  letter  and  the 
newspaper  article  follow : 

July  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Glenn  Anderson^ 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Please  ac- 
cept this  letter  as  an  expression  of  opposition 
to  the  President's  proposed  corpwratlon  plan. 
The  National  Postal  Union,  California  Postal 
Union,  and  Torrance  Postal  Union  are  vitally 
concerned  about  this  Corporation  Plan  be- 
cause It  appears  that  for  the  first  time  the 
Corporation  Idea  will  receive  some  serious 
consideration  In  Congress.  Our  opposition  Is 
not  so  much  to  the  Corporation  Idea  as  to 
"this"  Corporation  Plan  In  particular,  and  for 
the  following  reasons. 

First  must  come  the  decision  as  to  whether 
Post  Office  Is  to  provide  a  "service"  or  a 
"profit."  If  the  answer  Is  "jcrrtce"  then 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  lot, 
not  merely  the  economics,  of  the  Postal  Em- 
ployees which  this  Corporate  plan  does  not 
do,  for  he  Is  the  one  who  actually  performs 
this  "service"  and  upon  his  selection,  train- 
ing, and  skills  will  depend  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  venture.  If  the  answer  Is  to  be 
"profit"  then  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
service  will  be  provided,  and  or  curtailed,  and 
at  what  price  to  Insure  a  "profit"?  Providing 
either  adequate  service  or  insuring  a  profit 
will  involve  or  affect  the  employee  a  great 
deal  and  there  Is  very  little  If  anything  for 
the  employee  In  this  Corporation  Plan.  For- 
getting the  "Right  to  Strike,"  there  is  not 
even  the  assurance  of  Binding  Arbitration 
(Mr.  Blount's  testimony  before  full  House 
P.O.  &  Civil  Ser\'lce  Committee),  and  the  loss 
of  Civil  Service  Benefits — except  for  exist- 
ing Retirement  benefits — leaves  the  employee 
with  a  "Whole  lot  Less"  than  at  present, 
which  Is  pretty  bad  at  best. 

Right  now  there  is  the  feeling  among  the 
Union  ranks  that  the  Postal  Department  is 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Administration  and 
this  Is  an  opportunity  to  "dump"  it.  It  Is 
also  our  view  that  this  would  be  very  unwise 
at  this  time  because  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  Prop)osals,  Including  your  own  Union 
Recognition  by  Law  H.R.  970i2,  that  deal  with 
most  of  the  Dep't's  problems  and  I  believe 
a  lot  more  effectively  as  well  as  a  lot  less 
expensively  In  the  long  run.  If  a  Corporate 
Structure  Is  necessary  or  beneficial  at  the 
top  of  the  Department,  why  cut  the  legs  from 
under  It  with  the  poor  Labor-Management 
situation  now  in  effect? 

It  Is  our  hope  that  you  concur  with  our 
findings  and  will  oppose  this  Corporation 
Plan. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  A.  Dussel,  Jr.. 

President,  TorraTice  Postal  Union. 
Carlita  R.  Wood, 
Secretary,  Torrance  Postal  Union. 


[From   the   Gardena   Valley   News,   July   9, 

1969] 
Local   Postal    Clerks   Oppose   Corporation 

The  nations  organized  postal  clerks  are 
mustering  "active  opposition"  In  Congress 
against  the  Administration's  postal  corpora- 
tion blU  "for  what  It  fails  to  do."  a  top 
union  official  said  here  today. 

Cruz  Sosa,  President  of  Gardena  Local 
1239,   United   Federation   of   Postal   Clerks, 
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AFL-CIO,  listed  three  major  objections  to 
trending  legislation  which  would  convert  the 
postal  service  into  a  Government  corpora- 
tion: 

"First,"  President  Sosa  said,  "it  falls  to  give 
employees  the  right  to  strike  even  though 
we  would  no  longer  have  civil  service  status. 

"Secondly,  it  falls  to  give  us  unilateral 
access  to  binding  arbitration 

"Third,  It  falls  to  establish  true  wage  com- 
parability with  private  Industry  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  employee  into  the  corporate 
structure." 

"MAKES    VB    SCAPEGOATS" 

The  Gardena  local  spokesman  cited  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  the  union,  which  repre- 
sents the  nation's  300.000  postal  clerks.  Is 
mobilizing  opt>c«ltlon  to  the  bill  In  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

"It  would  definitely  make  emplojrees  pub- 
lic scapegoats,"  Sosa  explained,  "by  tying 
postal  rates  to  every  future  salary  Increase" 

"In  other  words,"  he  added,  "postal  em- 
ployees would  be  the  only  large  group  of 
Federal  workers  whose  wages  and  fringe  ben- 
efits would  depend  on  the  Corporation's 
ability  to  pay,  either  at  the  level  of  current 
rates  (doubtful)  or  by  forcing  the  public  to 
pay  Increased  fees  for  mall  service." 

Cruz  Sosa,  President.  Gardena  Local  1239. 
said  the  union's  national  leadership  had 
reached  its  decision  "reluctantly  "  and  "only 
after  fruitless  consultation  with  top  postal 
officials  in  Washington  and  a  thorough  study 
of  the  legislation  itself." 

RECOGNIZE    need 

He  charged  that  "the  Postmaster  General 
himself  has  failed  to  give  any  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  even  with  the  meager  4.1  "^c 
pay  increase  effective  in  mid-July  postal 
clerks  are  still  more  than  $800-a-year  behind 
their  counterparts  In  the  private  sector  as  of 
June.  1968 — to  say  nothing  of  the  astronomi- 
cal rise  In  living  costs  during  the  13  months 
since  that  time." 

President  Sosa  emphasized  that  jKistal  em- 
ployees "do  recognize  the  needs  for  postal 
reform,"  and  are  supporting  the  Postal  Re- 
form Act  (H.R.  4)  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (D-N.Y.),  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee." 

He  said  even  this  bill  needs  to  be  amended, 
however,  to  establish  statutory  labor-man- 
agement procedures  and  true  collective  bar- 
gaining for  postal  workers  in  place  of  the 
"very  limited,  management-weighted  bar- 
gaining presently  in  effect  through  a  Presi- 
dential Executive  Order." 


BILL  TO   COMPENSATE  OUR  SERV- 
ICEMEN  IN   KOREA 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time  with  the  danger- 
ous plight  of  our  American  servicemen 
in  Korea.  In  light  of  the  appalling  war 
in  Vietnam,  we  have  a  tendency  to  for- 
get that  Korea  continues  to  be  a  hostile 
area  in  which  tenuous  peace  is  often 
shattered  by  attacks  near  the  demilitar- 
ized zone.  Only  when  we  are  faced  with 
devastating  matters  such  as  the  Pueblo 
incident  do  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  un- 
happy fact  that  Korea  is  as  dangerous  to 
our  servicemen  as  Vietnam. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  have  filed  HH. 
9636  which  would  provide  servicemen  in 
and  around  Korea  with  tax  exemptions 
comparable   to   those   received  by  men 
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serving  in  Vietnam.  Over  200  Congress- 
men have  cosponsored  it,  I  might  point 
out. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  June  30  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle which  supfxjrts  the  need  to  compen- 
sate our  servicemen  in  Korea  who  face 
such  continual  hazards: 
South  Korean  Troops  Guard  Lonely  36- 
MiLE  Stretch  or  Chain  Fence 
(By  Takashl  Oka) 

KosoN,  South  Korea. — "Vigilance!"  shout- 
ed the  sentinel  guarding  a  gun  emplacement 
on  the  beach  of  this  lonely,  beautiful  coast, 
the  eastern  anchor  of  the  151-mlle  demilitar- 
ized zone  that  separates  South  Korea  from 
North  Korea, 

Vigilance  Is  the  watchword  of  thj  12th 
Republic  of  Korea  Division,  which  mans  the 
easternmost  36  miles  of  the  demilitarized 
zone.  It  Is  the  longest  sector  held  by  one 
division  and  has  the  most  rugged  terrains 
along  the  demalltarlzed  zone. 

incidents  increase 

"We  anticipate  North  Korea  will  try  to 
penetrate  through  the  demilitarized  zone 
and  our  security  pxjsltlons  along  the  coast," 
said  Col.  S.  Kim,  assistant  division  com- 
mander, "Last  year  there  were  more  than 
200  Incidents  involving  North  Korean  sol- 
diers In  my  division  area." 

Last  year  was  described  by  the  United  Na- 
tions command  in  Korea  as  the  "bloodiest" 
since  the  1953  armistice,  which  halted  the 
fighting  but  brought  no  formal  conclusion 
to  the  Korean  war.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
North  Koreans  have  stepped  up  their  ef- 
forts to  send  agents  Into  the  south  in  what 
Is  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  set  up  bases  for 
guerrilla  warfare 

Reaction  Base  70 — where  the  colonel  was 
standing — sits  atop  a  small  hill  overlooking 
the  eastern  end  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  At 
the  crest  on  the  hill  Is  a  small  wooden  struc- 
ture, which  was  the  original  guard  post. 

Below  it.  tunneled  through  the  hill,  are 
concrete  bunkers  connected  by  narrow  un- 
derground passageways.  The  base,  manned 
day  and  night  by  a  36-man  platoon,  was 
built  five  months  ago  at  a  cost  of  two  mil- 
lion won  (about  $7,150).  Similar  bases  line 
the  demilitarized  zone  from  east  to  west, 
keeping  guard  over  the  chain  link  fence  that 
has  recently  been  built  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  zone. 

Tt^e  view  from  the  base  Is  spectacular.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  chain  link  fence — built 
two  years  ago  when  North  Korea  stepped  up 
attempts  to  Infiltrate  the  South — marches 
across  a  stretch  of  beach  and  sinks  into  the 
Sea  of  Japan  Just  below  the  base.  Beyond 
the  fence  is  a  two-and-a-half-mlle  no-man's 
land,  the  demilitarized  zone.  Beyond  that 
North  Korea  begins. 

The  coastline  in  this  area,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  zone,  Is  a  series  of  gently  curv- 
ing beaches  alternating  with  hiUgirt  promon- 
tories. It  was  off  this  deceptively  quiet  coast, 
about  90  miles  to  the  northwest,  that  the 
United  States  intelligence  'ihip  Pueblo  was 
seized  by  the  North  Koreans  in  January. 
1968. 

Inland,  the  mountains  are  sharp  and  steep. 
The  chain  'Ink  fence  runs  up  and  down  the 
hills,  and  sometimes  clings  to  their  sides  It 
reminds  a  visitor  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
and  its  message  Is  similar:  Keep  out. 

"The  fence  is  xiseful,"  CJolonel  Kim  said. 
"We  also  have  claymore  mines  to  trip  infil- 
trators, flares,  guns  with  starlight  sccpes, 
and  early  detection  devices  of  various  kinds. 
But  our  most  important  asset  is  our  men — 
here  in  this  platoon,  and  others  like  them." 

PATROLS    ARE    NERVOUa 

"It  takes  the  enemy  only  30  seconds  to 
slit  a  hole  In  the  fence,  once  he  gets  there," 
the  colonel  went  on.  "B'Jt  we  have  men  pa- 
trolling night  and  day  right  up  to  the  mill- 
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tary  demarcation  line  [the  actual  frontier 
with  North  Korea,  running  down  the  exact 
center  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  A«  long  as 
our  boys  stay  awake  and  alive  the  enemy 
can't  break  through." 

Sgt.  Kim  Moo-nam,  a  slim,  straight- 
backed  sentry  peering  out  at  the  OMZ  with 
binoculars,  said  that  he  and  his  comrades 
were  often  nervous  when  they  went  out  on 
night  patrol. 

"A  couple  of  nights  ago."  he  said,  "we 
heard  a  rustling  reaction  We  waited  all 
night,  nervous  as  hell.  The  next  morning, 
we  found  a  dead  boar." 

Sergeant  Kim  rises  at  6  A.M.,  goes  through 
a  brief  basic  drill,  has  breakfast,  trains 
throughout  the  morning,  cleans  his  weapons, 
8knd  has  lunch  In  the  afternoon  he  goes  out 
on  patrol  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  again 
at  night. 

He  has  been  In  the  anny  three  years,  and 
has  a  month  more  to  go  before  being  dis- 
charged In  July.  Before  entering  the  army, 
he  worked  in  a  paper  mill.  He  expects  to  go 
back  to  this  Job. 


ySE  OF  DDT  CONDEMNED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELX,.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  1, 
1969.  issue  of  Conservation  News,  a  news- 
letter published  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  carries  a  news  item  reporting 
that  a  distinguished  group  of  biologists 
at  Stanford  University  had  joined  to- 
gether to  condemn  the  continued  use  of 
DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons. I  feel  that  the  report  on  the  Stan- 
ford biologists'  views  would  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  my  colleagues  and. 
therefore.  I  insert  the  text  of  the  Con- 
servation News  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Stanford  Biologists  Slam  DDT 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Sciences  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity condemn  the  continued  use  of  DDT 
and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  We  de- 
plore recent  efforts  by  the  agricultural  chemi- 
cals Industry  and  its  trade  publications  to 
discredit  responsible  scientists  who  are  call- 
ing attention  to  the  dangers  of  the  dispersal 
and  accumulation  of  these  chemical  com- 
pounds. The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
these  persistant  substances  threaten  the  eco- 
logical systems  upon  which  human  life  de- 
pends. Recent  studies  also  suggest  that  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons  which  are  now  being 
stored  in  human  tissues  may  have  direct 
harmful  effects  on  man  himself.  A  list  of 
scientific  references  supporting  these  state- 
ments is  available  on  request  from  this  De- 
partment. 

Donald  Kennedv,  Professor  and  Executive 
Head. 

Etonald  P.  Abbott.  Professor. 

IsalaeHa  Abbott,  Lecturer. 

Marcla  K.  Allen,  Instructor. 

Allan  M.  Campbell,  Professor. 

Elizabeth  M.  Center.  Instructor. 

Paul  R.  Ehrllch,  Professor. 

David  Epel,  Assistant  Professor. 

John  A.  Hendrickson,  Jr.,  Instructor. 

Malvern  Gllmartln.  Professor. 

Richard  W.  Holm,  Professor. 

Wei  ton  L.  Lee,  Assistant  Professor. 

Harold  Mooney.  Associate  Professor. 

Joseph  P.  Oliphant,  Professor. 

John  H.  Philllpe,  Associate  Professor. 

Peter  Raven.  Associate  Professor. 
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Peter  M.  Ray,  Professor. 

John  H.  Thomas,  Lecturer  and  Curator. 

Donald  M.  Wilson,  Professor. 

Charles  Yanofsky,  Professor. 

(Al80  signed  by  59  Poet-doctoral  fellows, 
research  fellows,  associates  and  graduate  stu- 
dents.) 
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THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE  WAR  IJ^  VIETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
very  Impressed  with  those  who  continu- 
ally allege  that  this  administration  has 
done  nothing  to  solve  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  done  more 
than  the  previous  two  administrations — 
who  inadvertently  involved  us  in  this 
open  end  commitment  in  Vietnam — to 
reach  lasting  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
has  combined  long-range  goals  of  re- 
gional peace  with  the  immediate  and 
pressing  task  of  stopping  the  war.  This 
administration  has  demonstrated  its  will- 
ingness quite  patently,  and  I  would  like 
to  enumerate  the  commendable  efforts 
of  both  this  Government  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end : 

First,  prior  to  January  20,  we  halted 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
agreed  to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table 
with  the  NFL,  as  well  as  the  governments 
of  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

Second,  we  remained  at  the  table  and 
refrained  from  resumption  of  thp  bomb- 
ing despite  Hanoi's  shelling  of  South 
Vietnamese  major  cities,  its  violation  of 
the  demilitarized  zone,  and  its  lefusal  to 
deal  with  the  Saigon  government. 

Third,  on  March  25,  Thieu  offered  to 
meet  with  the  NFL  for  private  talks  with- 
out preconditions  on  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

Fourth,  on  May  14,  with  Thieu's  sup- 
port, the  President  put  forward  an  eight- 
point  plan  for  peace.  It  included  the  re- 
nouncement of  reliance  on  a  militarj' 
solution,  the  offer  of  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  within  12  months  under 
intem.itional  guarantees,  and  emphasis 
on  our  desire  only  to  secure  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  tc  determine 
their  own  future  without  outside  inter- 
ference. 

Fifth,  on  June  8,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  25,000  U.S. 
combat  troops. 

Sixth,  at  Midway,  both  Thieu  and  the 
President  declared  their  readiness  to  ac- 
cept any  political  outcome  arrived  at 
through  free  elections. 

Seventh,  Thieu  has  now  offered  a  con- 
crete program  by  which  free  elections 
can  be  held  and  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  can  be  determined. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  for  their  coop- 
eration and  realism  in  adopting  a  work- 
able and  flexible  policy  in  negotiating 
peace. 

Now  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the 
Communists.  They  have  not  demon- 
strated both  in  the  immediate  and  far 


past  any  desire  to  conclude  the  war. 
The  allies  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  negotiate  and  end 
the  war.  Let  the  Communists  demon- 
strate their  earnestness  to  end  the  war. 


CURRENT  POSTAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago,  with  my  full  support,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  which  finally  gave 
status  in  the  Post  OflQce  Department  to 
its  vital  research  and  engineering  ac- 
tivity. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
Department  under  that  law,  although— 
as  is  being  made  abundantly  clear  in 
our  current  full  committee  hearings  on 
postal  reform — there  is  still  much  to  be 
done.  The  Department  needs  to  have 
more  authority,  particularly  over  its  fi- 
nancial affairs,  if  it  is  to  really  do  the 
job  at  hand. 

Nevertheless,  progress  has  been  made 
and  much  of  the  credit  verj-  properly 
can  go  to  the  original  assistant  post- 
master general  for  research  and  engi- 
neering. Dr.  Leo  S.  Packer,  who  regret- 
tably was  not  continued  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration this  year.  Dr.  Packer  and 
his  staff  have  laid  an  excellent  founda- 
tion. 

A  story  of  the  postal  research  work  ap- 
pears in  the  July  1969  issue  of  Govern- 
ment Executive,  and  I  include  the  text  of 
the  story  as  follows : 

Post  Office  Department's  Entry  to  Re- 
search Is  Recent,  Practical  and  Conserv- 
ative 

Only  3  years  ago.  Congress  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  89-492  to  "encourage,  advance  and 
accelerate  the  research  and  development  and 
construction  engineering  programs  of  the 
(Post  Office)  Department  and  to  improve 
the  administration  of  those  programs."  It 
was  overdue. 

The  Department  developed  a  basic  plan 
to  accelerate  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
nology to  solve  some  of  Its  outstanding  prob- 
lems, and  divided  it  Into  four  general  ele- 
ments: 

It  expanded  technical  program  inputs  to 
bear  down  on  those  problems  which  'are 
amenable  to  technological  solutions." 

In-house  R&D  capability  was  expanded 
and  Improved  in  such  areas  as  conducting 
tests  and  evaluations  of  new  equipment  and 
systems   in   realistic   environments. 

It  adopted  a  systems  approach  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  expanded  application  of  professional 
engineering  talents  In  the  field. 

THE    sorting    process 

"The  basic  plan  was  primarily  a  simple 
one,"  Paul  G.  Hendrickson.  Director  of  Op- 
erations for  the  Department  and  Acting  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General.  Bureau  of  Re- 
se.irch  and  Engineering,  told  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  earlier  this 
year,  "and  remains  essentially  the  same." 

In  the  last  year,  the  Department  let  a 
major  systems  engineering  contract  to  get 
advanced  concepts  for  the  processing  of  let- 
ter, flat  mall  and  parcel  post,  as  well  as  the 
collection  and  delivery  systems.  "This  work 
should  continue  Into  Fiscal  Year  1972,"  said 
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Hendrickson,  "with  the  concept  for  an  ad- 
vanced letter  mall  processing  system  to  be 
provided  this  year,  followed  by  the  parcel 
post  and  flat  mall  processing  and  collection 
and  delivery  systems  concepts  In  Fiscal  Years 
1970  and  1971." 

To  understand  some  of  the  problems.  Hen- 
drickson cited  the  six-step  procedure  for 
mail  handling,  during  an  interview  with  Gov- 
ernment Executive.  "It  is  done  fairly  much 
by  the  numbers,"  he  said: 

1 — The  mail  is  flattened  out  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  go  through  a  letter  sorting  machine 
(LSM). 

2 — The  envelope  Is  "faced" — address  side 
up,  stamp  In  the  canceling  position. 

3 — The  stamp  is  canceled. 

4 — A  manual  operation  follows  In  that  the 
letters  are  taken  to  the  LSM  for  reading  by 
the  machine. 

5 — The  machine  sorts  the  mall  according 
to  areas  of  the  country. 

6 — The  letters  are  then  "swept"  manually 
into  bundles  and  tied  and  placed  in  a  sack. 

"The  manual  operations,"  he  observed,  "are 
the  holes  in  the  present  system.  We  believe 
we  can  get  better  equipment  and  do  a  more 
reliable  Job."  (Of  automation,  he  said:  "We 
can  stop  the  pyramiding  of  hiring  a  lot  of 
people,  but  we  have  never  believed  we  could 
eliminate  Jobs.") 

Of  specific  machinery  that  will  modernize 
the  Department,  the  Bureau  Is  working  on: 

ADVANCED    OPTICAL    CHARACTER    READERS 

Three  design  study  contracts  have  been 
awarded,  to  process  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  business  mall.  About  75  percent  of  post 
office  business  is  done  by  large  business.  Hen- 
drickson told  Government  Executive.  "Even 
the  third  class  [Junk]  mall  is  pretty  good 
lor  us  to  handle.  It  is  uniform  size — unless 
there  Is  a  coupwn  on  It  or  samples  In  It. 
Third  class  mail  helps  smooth  out  the  work 
load;  it  can  be  set  aside  and  processed  later, 
when  the  higher  class  mall  dwindles."  (Gov- 
ernment Executive,  April  1969,  p.  26). 

(Of  the  ZIP  codes,  he  said  that  In  major 
post  offices,  non-ZIP  mall  Is  set  aside  to  be 
handled  by  specially  trained  people — espe- 
cially In  large  cities.  Many  times  It  misses  a 
train  because  of  this.  "So,"  he  said,  "you're 
taking  a  chance.") 

SMALL    LETTER    SORTING    MACHINES 

"We  have  over  250  of  the  multiple  position 
machines  in  post  offices  right  now.  These 
are  large  machines  about  70-feet  long.  One  of 
our  new  programs  is  getting  a  slx-posltlon 
machine  which  can  do  the  saxae  job  at  about 
the  same  cost  for  the  smaller  post  offices, 
which  don't  have  the  space  of  floor  loading 
capacity  that  permits  the  use  of  a  big 
machine. 

"We  are  going  to  develop  an  electronic 
memory  that  can  be  replaced  In  the  older 
units  and  included  In  newer  letter  sorting 
machines." 

CODE   SORTING 

Said  Hendrickson:  "We  believe  the  letters 
in  the  future  will  be  delivered  by  a  coding 
system.  Every  letter  that  comes  Into  a  post 
office  now  Is  treated  as  If  it  never  went 
tlirough  another — even  If  It  had  In  some 
different  area.  With  a  coding  system,  the 
mall  will  pass  the  facing  and  canceling  op- 
eration and  go  directly  to  the  decoders.  It 
would  automatically  sequence  the  mall — 
down  through  the  carrier,  who  now  spends 
about  an  hour  sequencing  his  own  delivery 
by  street  and  number." 

The  coding  system  Is  not  a  new  one: 
Australia  and  Germany  both  use  It;  most  of 
the  large  oil  companies  use  It  for  billing. 

"The  machines,  therefore,  are  already  de- 
veloped." Hendrickson  said.  "The  Depart- 
ment would  buy  off-the-shelf  equipment  and 
use  It  In  conjunction  with  other  equipment 
It  has  In  the  system." 

Another  post  office  official  told  Congress: 
"We  believe  this  may  also  reduce  the  amount 
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of  training  required  to  operate  the  letter 
sorting  part  of  the  process."  Budget  restric- 
tions this  year  curtail  the  start  on  the  scale 
"that  It  demands." 

In  a  move  to  Improve  the  letter  sorting 
process,  the  Post  Office  Department  let  a 
$3.9-mllllon  contract  writh  the  Vurroughts 
Defense,  Space  and  Special  Systems  Group  In 
Paoll,  Pa.,  for  the  production  and  Installa- 
tion of  39  sorting  machines  In  36  post  offices 
across  the  Nation. 

PARCEL    SORTING    MACHINES 

The  Department  has  completed  some  en- 
gineering tests  on  a  new  tilted  belt  parcel 
sorter — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.  It 
is  American-made  prototype,  built  In  modu- 
lar form. 

"The  preliminary  tests  indicate  that  we 
really  should  go  ahead  and  get  finally  engi- 
neered units  of  each  of  the  modules  so  that 
we  can  build  parcel  sorters  for  whatever  post 
office  requirements  we  may  have,  using  the 
erector  set  kit  of  pieces,"  the  wltnesss  told 
Congress.  "We  plan  to  do  the  final  engineer- 
ing on  this  system  in  the  coming  year." 

MORGAN    STATION    FIRE 

Conveyer  belt  handling  of  packages  and 
heavy  sacks  of  malls  Is  an  overdue  project, 
Hendrickson  indicated  to  Government  Ex- 
ecutive. "A  large  Industrial  (human)  engi- 
neering program  is  now  going  on  throughout 
the  country — In  all  post  offices." 

Records  show  that  a  post  office  Is  generally 
an  unsafe  area  to  work.  Officials  started  to 
look  at  this  when  the  Morgan  Station  iLong 
Island)  fire  destroyed  the  office  In  late  1967. 
There  were  no  casualties,  but  there  could 
have  been. 

The  Department  is  now  going  back  to  50 
large  post  offices  to  find  out  what  the  haz- 
ards are  and  to  develop  new  designs. 

The  medical  report  of  "casualties"  closely 
examined  during  the  study  turned  up  an  un- 
expected number  of  cases  of  hernias  and 
mashed  toes.  This  put  a  heavier  emphasis  on 
the  studies  under  way.  "It  wasn't  until  we 
looked  at  the  safety  records  and  discovered 
the  loss  of  time  that  we  got  concerned  and 
found  out  why."  Many  women  are  hired  by 
the  Department  to  handle  mall;  they  do  not 
get  special  privileges.  In  this  regard,  "and 
they  don't  ask  for  any." 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Depsj'tment  ht« 
held  symposia  for  Industry  to  acquaint  the 
business  community  with  what  it  Is  trying 
to  do.  "This  Is  patterned  after  something  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  doing  for 
years,"  Hendrickson  said. 

"We  started  this  In  1967  and  we  had  one 
this  year."  About  200  firms  participated  In 
1967  and  about  300  last  year.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  results  here,  when  we  first  started 
we  had  about  34  contractors  who  were  doing 
research  and  development  work  for  the  Post 
Office.  Today,  we  have  somewhere  around  130 
to  135  research  and  development  contracts. 
So  we  have  expanded  our  program  Into  the 
business  world  and  we  have  gotten  a  lot  of 
attention." 

Despite  this  involvement  In  mechaniza- 
tion, Hendrickson  said:  "Our  prime  job  is 
not  equipment  development,  but  In  getting 
equipment  maintained,  operated  and  man- 
aged correctly.  We  have  enough  equipment  to 
handle  mechanizing  the  post  offices  though- 
out  the  cotmtry,  but  we  don't  have  enough 
people  to  maintain,  operate  and  manage. 

"We  get  a  new  piece  of  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  contractor  provides  a  mainte- 
nance man  for  a  year  at  a  salary  of  $12  to 
$13  thousand.  Then  the  post  office  hires  a 
man  at  $7  to  $8  thousand  under  training — 
and  when  he  is  trained,  he  becomes  valuable 
to  industry."  A  solution  to  this  dilemma 
would  appear  to  make  the  trained  man's 
salary  competitive  with  Industry,  but  this 
point  was  not  commented  on. 

There  Is  an  Inadequacy  In  laboratory  fa- 
culties. He  told  Congress:  "Last  year  we  came 
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to  you  and  said  we  had  a  plan.  We  still  have 
that  plan.  At  the  present  time  we  have  30,000 
feet  of  test  facllty  over  the  Washington  Post 
Office.  We  feel  that  this  is  totally  inadequate 
for  our  use.  We  need  to  be  near  a  live  mall 
facility."  The  Bureau  is  not  allowed  to  test 
equipment  In  a  pwst  office.  "Until  we  can," 
he  said,  "we  cannot  really  show  as  rapid 
progress  as  we  should." 

THE    BUDGET 

Of  future  budget  requirements,  Hendrick- 
son told  Congress:  "We  have  a  five-year 
budget  that  continues  to  rise  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  It  was  felt  that  this  budget 
was  nearlng  as  much  as  could  be  handled 
this  year.  We  could  have  handled  a  little 
more  than  this,  perhaps,  but  this  Is  a  start. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  project  about  twice 
this  amount  before  we  are  through." 

And  of  advanced  planning  and  the  tech- 
niques being  used  by  the  Department:  "For 
some  time  we  did  not  really  l:now  where  we 
needed  to  work.  In  short,  we  did  not  really 
know  where  we  were.  We  have  now  defined 
where  we  are  We  know  what  we  are  working 
on  and  what  programs  we  are  going  to  have 
for  the  near  future.  We  now  have  to  look  to 
see  where  the  payofl'  Is  going  to  be  in  the 
future  and  we  are  defining  that  now." 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  the  floor  today  on  the  occasion  of 
our  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  100  million 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  are 
forced  to  bear  the  heavy  yoke  of  com- 
munism. It  is  also  a  time  to  renew  our 
opposition  to  the  cruel  Soviet  policy  of 
maintaining  a  tight  Communist  stran- 
glehold on  East  and  Central  Europe. 

The  people  of  East  and  Central  Eu- 
rope who  comprise  the  countries  of  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia. 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania  have  traditionally  been  a  self- 
governing  people  who  thrived  on  intel- 
lectual, religious,  and  economic  freedom. 
Innovation,  piety,  and  prosperity  which 
were  once  the  conspicuous  hallmarks  of 
a  people  in  love  with  life  are  now.  under 
Russian  tutelage,  only  sporadically  dis- 
cernible. While  the  Russian  overlords 
have  spared  no  device  in  their  nefarious 
schMne  to  enslave  these  freedom-loving 
peoples,  the  recurrent  need  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  use  brutal  force  shows  upon 
what  fragile  support  their  Communist 
"order"  rests. 

That  the  100  million  people  of  East 
and  Central  Europe  have  maintained 
their  desire  and  love  for  freedom  is  a 
tremendous  tribute  to  a  brave  people 
whose  spirit  will  not  and  cannot  be 
forced  into  submission. 

The  necessity  of  our  maintaining  a 
constant  awareness  and  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  peoples  caught  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  the  continuing  threat 
of  Soviet  dominance  was  illustrated  with 
absolute  clarity  in  August  of  1968  when 
Czechoslovakia,  in  the  throes  of  un- 
shackling its  restive  democratic  spirit, 
was  brutally  and  ruthlessly  crushed  by  a 
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Russian  invasion  and  occupation.  The 
Russian  action  provided  free  nations  of 
tlie  world  with  a  hard  lesson,  and  we 
should  never  allow  the  significance  of 
that  brutal  event  to  diminish  In  our 
minds.  In  this  11th  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  Czech  people  and  pledge  our  soli- 
darity with  their  goals  and  aspirations. 
Their  undying  democratic  spirit  is 
lauded  by  free  men  everywhere. 

Today,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Ann  Zemleduch  Muryn,  a  constituent 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  persons 
caught  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  She  elo- 
quently stated  what  I  think  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  signifies  when  she  wrote: 

The  list  of  captive  nations  Is  long,  but 
someday  those  who  are  the  captives  will  be- 
come freed  from  their  bondage,  for  the  spark 
of  freedom  has  not  died  In  their  breasts.  As 
witness  the  CzechoelovaJdans  this  year.  All 
these  nations  will  once  again  raise  their  own 
flags,  for  even  while  they  have  borne  their 
chains  and  shackles  these  many  years,  even 
these  bands  of  steel  will  break. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  the  last  war  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  the  captor  and  jailer,  the  oppres- 
sor and  tormentor  of  tens  of  millions  of 
helpless  peoples  in  Europe  in  their  home- 
lands. Even  before  the  end  of  that  war 
some  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe  had  al- 
ready been  drawn  within  the  Soviet  net- 
work, but  both  these  victims  and  their 
sympathizers  in  the  West  hoped  that 
soon  these  peoples  would  be  freed.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  events  took  a  de- 
cidedly different  turn,  and  instead  of 
succeeding  in  their  attempt  to  free  these 
peoples,  the  governments  of  the  West 
witnessed  the  postwar  enslavement  of 
the  Czechoslovak  and  Hungarian  people. 
Gradually  the  Iron  Curtain,  raised  by 
the  Soviet  Union  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  became  stabilized  and  the  iso- 
lation of  100  million  souls  from  the  free 
West  was  completed. 

Many  have  hoped  that  the  passage  of 
time  would  gradually  erode  this  barrier 
but  the  cruel  crushing  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  in  1956  and  last  summer's  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  clearly  show 
the  Soviet  Union's  consistent  dedication 
to  the  domination  and  oppression  of  the 
captive  nations. 

The  governments  of  the  West  are  most 
anxious  to  help  these  peoples  to  regain 
their  freedom.  For  more  than  two  dec- 
ades we  have  tried  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  betterment  of  the 
lot  of  these  peoples,  but  our  efforts  have 
proved  abortive.  The  Soviets  have  not 
even  shown  any  willingness  to  negotiate 
In  earnest  about  the  fate  of  these  na- 
tions, declaring  that  these  peoples,  living 
imder  "people's  democracies"  in  their 
homelands,  are  "free  and  enjoy  the  over- 
all protection  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Of 
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course  such  talk  has  not  deterred  the 
statesmen  of  the  West,  and  they  have 
done  their  utmost  to  keep  the  issue  alive 
In  international  diplomatic  circles.  But 
the  Government  of  this  Republic  has 
done  something  definite  to  do  just  that, 
hoping  that  it  will  eventually  help  the 
cause  of  the  captive  nations  in  Europe. 
In  a  joint  congressional  resolution  and 
by  a  Presidential  proclamation  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  was  established  in 
1959,  to  be  observed  in  the  third  week  of 
July  of  each  year.  By  enacting  this  joint 
resolution  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  not  only  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
they  were  also  carrying  out  our  fine  tra- 
dition of  showing  our  utmost  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  peoples.  I  am  Indeed 
proud  to  say  that  we  have  always  felt, 
and  still  feel,  that  the  cause  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  is  a  righteous  cause,  a  just 
and  noble  cause,  a  humane  and  humani- 
tarian cause,  and  I  am  glad  to  partici- 
pate in  its  observance  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Captive  Nations  Week. 


July  17,  1969 


POST-WORLD  WAR  II  OPPRESSION 
OP  UKRAINE  BY  COMMUNIST 
RUSSIA 


THE  MOON  SHOT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  hearing  and  watching  £ind  read- 
ing so  much  about  the  moon  shot  that 
one  is  almost  at  a  loss  to  be  able  to  add 
anything  further. 

However,  yesterday  morning  when  I 
had,  along  with  my  colleagues,  the  op- 
portunity to  personally  view  this  spec- 
tacular launch,  I  fully  realized,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  how  stupendous  and 
unbelievable  the  achievement  of  blast- 
ing off  from  this  earth  actually  was.  The 
experience  was  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions and  I  noted  that  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding audience,  seasoned  legislators, 
hardened  Government  oflQcials,  and 
worldly  diplomats  were  all  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  incredible  magnitude  of 
the  launch.  It  was  certainly  a  day  that 
I  shall  never  forget  and  it  will  stand  out 
as  the  most  exciting  event  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 

I  also  had  a  personal  Interest  in  this 
particular  historic  launch,  because  Col. 
Buzz  Alddn,  who  will  be  the  second  man 
ever  to  set  foot  on  the  moon,  comes  from 
Montclalr,  N.J.,  a  fine  town  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  know  that  I  was, 
by  my  presence,  representing  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  the  people  of  Montclalr 
for  the  safety  and  success  of  this  historic 
exploration  Into  outer  space. 

Colonel  Aldrin  himself  has  set  the  tone 
of  his  adventure  in  a  very  low-key  yet 
profound  manner  when  he  said: 

I  see  my  part  In  the  first  lunar  landing 
less  In  a  romantic  and  personal  way  and 
more  as  a  contribution  to  Increasing  knowl- 
edge and  the  understanding  of  future  gen- 
erations. Such  a  long-range  contribution 
may  be  less  celebrated  than  being  first  to 
land  on  the  moon,  but  It  may  be  more 
significant. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
10th  anniversary  of  the  resolution  which 
established  Captive  Nations  Week,  it  is 
timely  to  take  a  look  back  at  the  op- 
pression of  the  Ukraine  by  Soviet  Russia 
which  has  occurred  since  World  War  II. 

A  summary  of  this  oppression  is  a 
feature  of  the  July  1969  issue  of  the 
WACL  Bulletin,  published  in  Seoul,  Ko- 
rea, by  the  World  Anti-Communist 
League.  Following  is  the  t  ext : 

Post-World  War  II  Oppression  or  Ukraine 
BY  Communist  Russia 

STALIN'S    REVENGE    ON    UKRAINE 

As  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  one  of  the 
great  victors  over  Nazi  Germany,  Stalin  took 
pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  vic- 
tory had  been  achieved  by  the  Great  Russians 
almost  exclusively.  Consequently,  he  Initiated 
bloody  purges  and  persecution  In  the  nor- 
Russlan  republics.  The  autonomous  repub- 
lics of  the  Crimean  Tartars  and  the  Volga 
Germans  were  liquidated  as  their  punish- 
ment for  collaboration  with  the  Germans,  a 
fate  which  likewise  befell  the  autonomous 
oblastfi  of  the  Chechens  and  Ingushes  In  the 
Caucasus,  (cf.  Communist  Takeover  and  Oc- 
cupation of  Ukraine,  Special  Report  No.  4, 
US.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, 1955). 

But  Stalin's  vengeance  was  wholly  pscho- 
pathlc  lu  Ukraine.  His  promises  of  "na- 
tional concessions"  to  Ukraine  were  soon  for- 
gotten. The  MVD  (the  new  name  for  the 
NKVD)  hounded  all  those  Ukrainians  who 
were  supporting  the  UPA — a  herculean  task. 
Indeed.  Moscow  ordered  wholesale  requisi- 
tions of  all  foodstuffs  In  Ukraine  and  called 
up  a  general  mobilization  of  all  men  from  16 
to  60 — this  was  before  the  final  collapse  of 
Germany.  Thousands,  untrained  and  Ill- 
armed,  were  slaughtered  under  tfie  fire  of 
German  tanks  and  guns. 

(a)  Plght  against  the  UPA: 

One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  Soviet 
troops  was  to  liquidate  the  Ukrainian  under- 
ground resistance.  Special  detachments, 
known  as  Istrebltels  ("exterminators"), 
hunted  members  of  the  OUN  (whom  the 
Reds  called  "Banderltes,"  after  Stephen  Ban- 
dera. OUN  leader)  and  the  UPA. 

The  underground  warfare  of  the  UPA  em- 
braced the  Western  regions  of  Gallcla,  the 
frontier  zones  of  both  sides  of  the  Curzon  line 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Including 
some  areas  of  Carpatho-Ukralne  and  Slo- 
vakia. The  fighting  raged  for  several  months, 
despite  constant  appeals  on  the  j>art  of 
Khrushchev  and  Manullsky  to  Ukrainian  In- 
surgents to  lay  down  their  arms,  automatic 
pardon  being  their  reward.  Since  there  were 
no  surrenders,  the  Soviet  command  mounted 
large-scale  offensives  with  as  many  as  30,000 
special  troops.  Through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1945  entire  Soviet  divisions  were  en- 
gaged in  combating  the  UPA.  In  1946  Gen- 
eral Vasyl  Ryasny,  the  Minister  of  Interior  of 
the  Ukrainian  SSR,  threw  large  contingents 
of  MVD  troops  Into  the  fray.  In  1947  the 
seemingly  unconquerable  UPA  units  am- 
bushed and  killed  Oeneral  Karol  Swler- 
czewskl.  Polish  Defense  Minister  ("Oeneral 
Walter"  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War) . 

On  May  17, 1947,  a  tripartite  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  USSR,  Poland  and  Czech- 
oelovakla,  whereby  all  three  Communist  gov- 
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emments  agreed  to  join  forces  In  putting 
down  the  Ukrainian  guerrilla  forces.  This 
blow  proved  too  much  even  for  the  Ukrainian 
spirit  to  sustain.  Hundreds  of  the  under- 
ground fighters  were  killed,  several  hundred 
others  escaped  through  Czechoslovakia  to 
West  Germany  or  simply  faded  away 
throughout  the  USSR.  On  March  5,  1950. 
Soviet  security  troops  ambushed  and  killed 
the  UPA  Supreme  Commander,  General 
Taraa  Chuprynka,  in  Western  Ukraine. 

It  la  estimated  by  Ukrainian  guerrilla  war- 
fare speclallsU  that  by  1950  some  36.000 
Soviet  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  secu- 
rity forces  had  fallen  at  the  hands  of  tJPA 
freedom  fighters.  Although  large-scale  oper- 
ations and  raids  by  the  UPA  subsided  after 
1950.  underground  resistance,  under  different 
forms  and  techniques,  exists  to  this  very 
day. 

(b)  Destruction  of  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church : 

Another  form  of  Stalin's  revenge  over  the 
Ukrainian  population  was  his  savage  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in 
Western  Ukraine. 

After  the  death  of  Metropolitan  Andrew 
Sheptytsky  on  November  1,  1944,  his  suc- 
cessor Metropolitan  Joseph  SUpy  tried  to 
preserve  the  church  and  its  5,000,000  Catho- 
lic faithful  within  the  existing  Soviet  laws 
and  constitution.  But  In  1945  the  MVD  ar- 
rested all  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Bishops: 
Metropolitan  Joseph  SUpy,  Bishops  Gregory 
Chomvshyn,  Ivan  Latyshevsky.  Gregory 
Lakota,  Mykola  Charnetsky,  Mykyta  Budka, 
many  other  high-ranking  prelates,  and  a 
number  of  priests,  monks  and  nuns — all  on 
the  spurious  charges  of  "collaboration"  with 
the  Nazis  or  of  supporting  the  UPA.  In  1946 
a  Soviet-approved  committee  of  a  few  apos- 
state  priests  and  laymen,  called  a  "synod" 
at  which  they  abolished  the  Union  of  Brest 
(1596).  by  which  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  had  been  reunited  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  They  liquidated  all  church 
properties  and  schools,  closed  monasteries, 
and  imposed  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
upon  the  Catholic  population  of  Western 
Ukraine.  Subsequently,  other  Ukrainian 
Catholic  bishops  were  arrested  or  killed,  such 
as  Bishop  Josaphat  Kotsylovsky,  who  was 
arrested  by  the  PoUsh  security  police  and 
handed  over  to  the  Soviet  government,  and 
Bishop  Theodore  Q.  Romzha.  who  was  killed 
in  Carpatho-Ukralne. 

Of  11  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops  only 
Metropolitan  Joseph  SUpy  sur\'ived.  Re- 
leased in  1963  upon  the  direct  Intervention 
of  Pope  John  XXin.  he  was  first  made  Arch- 
bishop Major,  then  Cardinal;  he  now  resides 
in  Rome. 

(c)  Cultural  Russlflcatlon : 

Once  the  Soviet  government  had  reorga- 
nized after  the  critical  war  years.  It  again 
commenced  a  shrewd  and  systematic  policy 
of  Russlfication  in  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian 
language,  although  the  official  language  of 
the  Ukrainian  SSR.  was  discriminated 
against.  The  so-called  "Unguistlc  theory"  of 
Stalin  was  Introduced  to  Justify  the  Russian 
language  as  an  "International  language"; 
above  all.  It  was  the  "language  of  Lenin" 
;md  the  "language  of  Conxmunlsm."  Russian 
books,  art,  plays,  films  flooded  Ukraine  in 
unprecedented  fashion.  Ukrainian  history  and 
;iterature  were  ordered  to  be  revised  In  order 
to  demonstrate  their  dependence  in  the  past, 
present  and  future  In  the  "elder  Russian 
brothers." 

(d)  Economic   Exploitation: 

Although  Ukraine  had  been  ravaged  by 
World  War  n,  the  Soviet  government  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  economic  needs  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  It  did  restore  a  certain 
number  of  factories,  mines  and  hydro-elec- 
trtc  plants  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
war.  But  enormous  quantities  of  machinery 
which  had  been  moved  to  the  east  from 
Ukraine  were  never  returned  to  Ukraine. 
Under    the    pretext   of   bringing    In   sorcly- 
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needed  speclallaed  personnel  and  technicians, 
StaUn  inundated  Ukraine  with  Russians, 
while  Ukrainian  technicians,  specialists  and 
engineers  were  dispatched  to  other  parts  of 
the  USSR. 

In  Its  agricultural  policy  the  KremUn  re- 
vived and  tightened  the  collective  farm  re- 
gime, making  life  on  them  even  more  un- 
bearable. Western  Ukraine  and  parts  of 
Volhynla  and  Carpatho-Ukralne  were  collec- 
tivized, and  aU  those  Ukrainian  farmers  who 
showed  the  slightest  opposition  were  sent  to 
slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia  and  Kazakh- 
stan. 

2.    UKRAINE    UNDER    KHRUSHCHEV'S    RULE 

(B)  "De-Stallnlzatlon,"  "Thaw"  and 
Ukraine : 

The  death  of  Joseph  Stalin  on  March  5, 
1953,  ushered  In  a  new  and  uneasy  period  In 
the  history  of  the  USSR  and  of  Ukraine. 
"Collective  leadership"  In  the  Kremlin 
masked  a  bitter  struggle  for  supremacy.  An 
early  casualty  of  the  intra-party  struggle  was 
Leonid  Melnlkov,  abruptly  dismissed  as  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ukraine.  He  was  publicly  charged  with  forc- 
ing the  Russlflcatlon  of  Western  Ukraine,  a 
charge  brought  to  the  fore  for  the  first  time 
anywhere.  He  was  replaced  by  Alexander 
Klrlchenko,  the  first  native  Ukrainian  ever 
to  hold  this  post.  With  the  execution  of 
Lavrentl  Berla  and  the  dumping  of  Georgl 
Malenkov.  the  surviving  contestants,  Khru- 
shchev and  Bulganln,  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  abroad  and 
"peace"  with  their  own  hapless  citizenry  at 
home. 

In  1954  Khrushchev,  Stalin's  "iron  man" 
in  Ukraine  In  1938  and  the  holder  of  direct 
responsibility  for  many  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  Ukrainian  people,  began 
a  new  policy  toward  Ukraine.  He  now  sought 
to  woo  Ukrainians  by  granting  some  nominal 
concessions  and  by  cautiously  following  and 
espousing  certain  pro-Ukralnlan  policies,  all 
with  the  obvious  Intent  of  appeasing  the 
ever-recalcitrant  Ukrainians. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pereyaslav  (1664),  the  Com- 
munist Party  came  up  with  new  "theses"  on 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  Ukraine. 
Advanced  was  a  "theory"  to  the  effect  that 
Klevan  Rus  had  given  rise  to  three  Eastern 
Slavic  peoples:  the  Russians,  Ukrainians,  and 
Byelorussians.  Hence  the  Russians  could  call 
Kiev  "the  oldest  Russian  city,"  leaving  Lvlv 
as  the  oldest  Ukrainian  city,  since  It  was 
founded  by  the  Ukrainians  after  "the  division 
of  languages." 

Furthermore.  In  the  same  year  of  1954  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  made  the 
Crimea  a  pert  of  Ukraine  to  demonstrate 
the  affablUty  of  Russian  "brotherhood."  (It 
is  to  be  recaUed  that  It  was  from  the  Crimea 
that  Stalin  had  ruthlessly  deported  all  Tar- 
tars for  disloyalty  to  the  Soviet  regime  and 
collaboration  with  the  Germans.  1 

These  and  other  gestures  were  intended  to 
make  the  Ukrainians  amenable  to  a  new 
"'economic  scheme"  Khrushchev  had  con- 
cocted: cultivation  of  the  "virgin  lands"  of 
Kazakhstan.  Some  800,000  young  Ukrainian 
men  and  women  were  half-persuaded,  half- 
coerced  Into  leaving  Ukraine  as  "volunteers" 
for  the  task. 

Moreover,  during  the  Khrushchev  rule, 
large-scale  strikes  and  rebellions  erupted  In 
the  Soviet  slave  labor  camps,  most  of  them 
organized  by  Ukrainian  political  prisoners, 
notably  by  former  members  of  the  OUN  and 
UPA.  Thefirst  such  Insurrection  flared  up  in 
Karaganda,  the  movement  quickly  spread- 
ing to  slave  camps  in  Vorkuta,  Klnglr,  Tay- 
shet.  and  elsewhere.  Moscow  reacted  with  its 
customary  measures:  mass  executions  :ind 
indiscriminate  klUlng,  as  for  Instance  the 
brutal  slaying  of  500  Ukrainian  women 
prisoners  In  Klnglr  under  the  treads  of  Rus- 
sian tanks.  However,  the  revolts  brought 
some  relaxation  of  terror  In  Soviet  prison 
camps  (cf.  Encounter,  April  1956,  London). 
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It  was  at  the  XXth  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Febru- 
ary, 1966,  that  a  now  righteous  Khriiahchev 
assailed  Stalin's  crimes  against  the  people 
and  his  unbridled  terror,  especially  In 
Ukraine.  Khrushchev  stated: 

"Stalin  had  wanted  to  deport  all  Ukrain- 
ians, but  there  were  too  many  of  them  and 
there  was  no  place  to  which  they  could  be 
deported." 

In  fact.  It  was  impossible  to  effect  these 
deporUtlons  beca\ise  of  the  activities  of  the 
UPA. 

This  "de-SUUnleaUon"  policy  of  Khru- 
shchev blew  up  m  his  face.  It  resulted  In 
antl-communlst  and  antl-Russlan  upheavals 
throughout  the  Soviet  Russian  empire,  the 
rebellion  in  Poland  and  the  world-rousing 
insurrection  In  Hungary  in  1956. 

By  1957  the  Kremlin  was  confronted  with 
a  dilemma:  whether  to  revert  to  the  old 
Stalinist  policy,  thereby  risking  even  further 
insurrections,  or  to  initiate  a  truly  liberal 
policy,  which  would  favorably  impress  the 
emerging  Afro-Asian  nations  which  the 
Kremlin  had  begun  to  woo.  posing  as  their 
great  "protector  and  emancipator." 

Khrushchev  cc«npromlsed  by  devising  a 
series  of  measures  which  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  "liberalization"  but  which  in  reality 
tended  to  enchain  the  Soviet  Rvissian  empire 
more  tightly.  These  measures  included  de- 
centralization of  planning  and  management 
of  agriculture,  sploed  with  a  few  concesslona 
to  farmers;  some  decentralization  of  man- 
agement of  Industry  and  some  extension  of 
local  authority  for  the  non-Russian  repub- 
lics. Much  was  made  of  an  amnesty  granted 
political  prisoners,  especially  as  It  entailed 
liquidation  of  a  number  of  the  troublesome 
slave  labor  camps:  ■liberalization"  of  liter- 
ature, whereby  Umlted  criticism  was  permit- 
ted party  viTlters;  "liberalization"  of  travel 
abroad  by  a  limited  number  of  citizens,  and 
admission  of  foreign  tourists.  A  number  of 
Ukrainians  and  other  non-Russian  Commu- 
nist leaders  were  elevated  to  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  party  leadership  and  the 
administrative  apparatus. 

But  parallel  with  this  relaxation  of  terror, 
Moscow  rigorously  pursued  a  systematic 
Russlflcatlon  course  In  Ukraine. 

(b)  Khrushchev's  Crimes  against  tha 
Ukrainian  People: 

In  1959  the  ebulUent  Khrushchev  traipsed 
across  the  ocean  to  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York,  provoking  vast  resentment  and 
opposition  on  the  part  of  U.S  ethnic  groups 
and  labor  and  veteran  organizations. 

Extensive  hearings  on  the  rule  and  poUcles 
of  Khrushchev  were  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Washington.  In 
Its  final  report.  The  Crimes  of  Khrushchev. 
Part  n,  his  brutal  treatment  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  were  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  As  a  Communist  official  he  played  a 
leading  role  In  the  Moscow-made  famine  In 
Ukraine  In  the  early  1930's  In  the  course  of 
which  over  5  million  Ukrainian  peasants  died 
from  hunger  and  starvation; 

(2)  As  Stalin's  emissary  in  Ukraine  In 
1937-38.  Khrushchev  liquidated  the  entire  or- 
gemlzatlon  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
puppet  Ukrainian  Communist  government; 
his  hand  was  clearly  visible  In  the  genocldal 
murder  of  10.000  Ukrainian  men  and  wo- 
men In  the  city  of  Vynnytsla  In  1937-38; 

(3)  He  played  a  vital  part  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Auto- 
cephalous  Church  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
Ukrainian  intellectual  elite  (for  instance, 
he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Metropolitan  V. 
Lypklvsky  In  January.  1938) ; 

(4)  During  World  War  II,  as  a  General  In 
Lhe  NK'VD  forces  Khrushchev  was  responsible 
for  the  wholesale  Uquldation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent  Army  (UPA) ,  Including  eradi- 
cation of  Its  members'  famlUes; 

(5)  In  1945-46,  teaming  with  Molotov, 
Khrushchev  ordered  the  Uquldation  of  the 
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Ukrainian  Catholio  Chriroh  in  Westam 
tTkraine.  B«fore  It  bad  run  Its  course,  over 
2,000  tntralnlan  Catholic  priests  were  de- 
ported, executed  or  forced  to  accept  Rvisslan 
Orthodoxy,  dominated  by  the  KremUn; 

(6)  BIhrusbchev  was  responsible  for  the 
"voluntary  resettlement"  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  XTkralnlans  and  other  non-Rus- 
sian peoples  m  the  "Virgin  lands"  In  KazaJtb- 
Btan,  thereby  contributing  again  to  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Ukrainians  as  a  nation. 

(7)  Finally,  he  was  guilty,  as  a  member  of 
the  "collective  leadership,"  of  the  mass  mur- 
der of  tricrainlan  political  prisoners  In  1964- 
65  m  BCaraganda,  Vorkuta,  Norilsk  and  Tay- 
shet. 

Irresponsible  and  amoral,  Khrushchev 
brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  atomic 
war  when  he  placed  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba 
in  1962.  Alarmed  by  excess  unusual  even 
In  Communist  Russia,  his  cohorts  banded 
together  and  deposed  him. 

3.    UMDKK    THX    BKrZHNTV-KOSYOIN    aULE 

No  improvement  or  change  in  the  position 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  has  been  notice- 
able since  the  removal  of  Khrushchev  in  the 
fall  of  1964  and  the  assumption  of  power  by 
a  new  "collective  leadership,"  composed  of 
L«onld  pxezhnev,  secretary  general  of  the 
Communis  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Alexel  Sisygin,  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  widening  rift  Ideologically  and  politi- 
cally between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  began  to  preoccupy  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers. In  addition,  the  constant  unrest  and 
opposition  In  the  satellite  countries,  notably 
in  Rumania,  the  perennial  crises  In  agricul- 
ture, the  rebellious  Soviet  Intellectuals — all 
added  to  the  trials  of  the  new  Kremlin 
chieftains. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  following  de- 
velopments are  easily  distinguishable  dur- 
ing these  past  few  years  of  the  Brezhnev- 
Koeygln  "collective  leadership": 

(a)  Policy  of  Wooing  Ukralnlana  Con- 
tinues: 

The  policy  of  making  Ukrainians  feel  as  if 
they  were  "Junior  partners,"  begun  under 
Khrushchev,  has  continued  under  the  pres- 
ent regime. 

Of  the  12  members  of  the  new  Politbureau 
of  the  Communist  Party's  Central  Commit- 
tee, three  are  Ukrainians:  Nikolai  V.  Pod- 
gomy  (Pidhomy  In  Ukrainian) ,  Alexander  P. 
Klrlchenko  and  Peter  Y.  Sheleat,  the  latter 
succeeding  Podgomy  as  secretary  general  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine  when  the 
former  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR  In  1965. 

Podgomy,  accompanying  Niklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly meeting  In  1960,  delivered  a  scathing 
address  In  Ukrainian  assailing  the  United 
States,  Prime  Minister  John  G.  Diefenbaker 
of  Canada  and  those  Ukrainian  American 
leaders  and  organizations  who  sponsored 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  and  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence observances  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  (In  January,  1967,  Podgorny  also 
visited  Pop)e  Paul  VI  in  Rome,  apparently  to 
discuss  the  "religious  situation"  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  was  no  public  announcement 
to  Indicate  whether  the  religious  plight  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  had  been  discussed  at 
all.) 

Another  prominent  Ukrainian  in  the  top 
echelon  of  the  Soviet  political  hierarchy  Is 
Marshal  Andrei  A.  Grechko,  who  succeeded 
Marshall  Rodlon  Mallnovsky.  also  a  Ukrain- 
ian, as  Soviet  Defense  Minister.  Ukrainian 
generals  and  admirals  are  to  be  found  In  the 
Soviet  army,  air  force,  navy  and  other 
branches  of  the  armed  forces,  and  a  niunber 
of  Ukrainians  serve  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
including  the  ambassadorial  level. 
(b)  Religious  Persecution: 
The  Soviet  press  in  Ukraine  periodically 
reports  arrests,  trials  and  deportations  of 
"religious  fanatics"  and  "superstitious  peo- 
ple." Such  trials  were  held  in  1966  in  Lviv, 
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Western  Ukraine,  at  which  some  20  persons 
were  charged  with  practising  "underground 
Catholio  religion."  Among  those  arrested 
were  Ukraine  Catholic  priests,  nuns  and 
several  lay  persons.  In  March  1966  the  Soviet 
government  sponsored  widespread  celebra- 
tions commemorating  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  "liquidation"  of  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Church  In  Western  Ukraine.  These  Jubi- 
lees evoked  a  strong  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  free 
world.  A  special  Pastoral  Letter  denouncing 
the  destruction  of  Catholicism  was  signed  by 
18  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops,  headed  by 
His  Eminence  Joseph  Cardinal  Sllpy.  The 
Soviet  presses  continue  to  spew  forth  books 
and  pamphlets  denouncing  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  as  "always  In  the  service  of 
the  counter  revolutionary  imperialists,  in- 
cluding the  American  Imperialists." 

Religious  persecution  is  not  limited  only 
to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine.  The 
nimiber  of  Orthodox  Churches  has  shrunken 
to  a  skeleton  network.  In  October,  1966.  in 
the  city  of  Zhytomyr  several  persons  were 
tried  for  giving  religious  Instruction  to  chil- 
dren; all  were  either  of  the  Orthodox  faith 
or  belonged  to  the  Ukrainian  Baptists'  orga- 
nization. A  vicious  attack  on  the  Baptists  In 
Ukraine  appeared  In  the  November  1966  Issue 
of  Ludyna  i  Svit  (man  and  the  World) ,  pub- 
lished In  Kiev. 

Anti-religious  tactics  of  the  Communists 
Include  propagandlstlc  undermining  of  the 
people's  faith  In  baptism  and  matrimony  and 
the  discrediting  of  Christian  burial  by  priests 
or  ministers. 

The  present  Kremlin  leadership  is  thus  not 
unique  in  betraying  its  fear  of  religion  as 
a  powerful  force  against  the  Communist 
Ideology. 

(c)  Cultiiral  and  Linguistic  Genocide  in 
Ukraine: 

But  what  is  perhaps  the  most  Insidious  and 
telling  damage  the  Russian  Imperialists  In- 
flict upon  Ukraine  Is  that  wreaked  by  the 
policy  of  cultural  and  linguistic  genocide. 

In  1966  the  world  was  outraged  by  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  two  Russian  writers, 
Daniel  and  Slnyavsky.  for  their  non-con- 
formist literary  activities.  Regrettably,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  what  takes  place 
in  the  cultural  and  literary  sphere  In 
Ukraine. 

In  1965  and  1966  a  number  of  Ukrainian 
writers,  poets,  researchers.  Journalists,  liter- 
ary critics  and  professors  were  arrested,  tried 
and  sentenced  In  Ukraine.  At  least  30  of 
these  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  were  meted  out 
this  treatment  In  such  Ukrainian  cities  as 
Kiev,  Lviv,  Odessa,  Lutsk,  Temopil  and 
Ivano-Pranklvsk.  Most  prominent  among 
them  are  Ivan  Dzyuba  and  Ivan  Svltlychny, 
who  were  accused  of  writing  anti-Soviet 
works  and  of  smuggling  to  the  West  anti-So- 
viet works  of  another  Ukrainian  poet  Vasyl 
Symonenko,  who  died  in  1963  at  the  age  of  29. 
Detailed  reports  on  the  arrests  of  the 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  appeared  in  the 
Neue  ZuTicher  Zeitung  (April  1,  1966)  and 
The  New  York  Times  (April  7.  1966).  Protests 
by  the  Ukrainian  Writers'  Association  in 
Exile  were  addressed  to  the  International 
PEN,  the  European  Commnity  of  Writers, 
and  UNESCO.  Protests  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  were  sent  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
and  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society. 

The  anti-Soviet  and  anti-Russian  opposi- 
tion In  Ukraine  was  officially  if  unwittingly 
acknowledged  recently  (1966)  by  Peter 
Shelest,  secretary-general  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Ukraine,  and  Alexander  Kornelchuk, 
top-ranking  Communist  playwright  and  Ide- 
ologist. Among  other  things,  they  felt  im- 
pelled to  warn  Ukrainian  youth  against 
listening  to  Western  radio  broadcasts,  ending 
by  assailing  the  United  States  for  alleged 
support  of  Ukrainian  "subversive  nationalist 
elements"  which,  they  claimed,  were  sys- 
tematically infiltrating  into  Ukraine. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  the 
past  50  years  has  demonstrated  the  undying 
desire  of  Ukraine  to  attain  Its  national  free- 
dom and  Independence.  Untold  sacrifices  in 
human  and  economic  resources  have  been 
paid  by  the  Ukrainian  nation  In  quest  of  that 
objective.  The  severe  and  harsh  persecution 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation  by  Communist 
Russia,  Nazi  Germany  and  other  oppressors 
and  aggressors,  past  and  present,  have  not 
been  able  to  deflect  the  wUl  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  or  to  kill  what  might  well  be  man's 
deepest  instinct — that  of  being  free. 

In  Its  search  for  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence Ukraine  Is  by  no  means  alone 
Recognition  of  Ite  plight,  and  that  of  other 
hapless  nations,  was  formally  extended  by 
the  United  States  In  its  famous  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution"  of  July  17,   1959: 

"The  imperialistic  policies  of  Communist 
Russia  have  led  through  direct  and  Indirect 
aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  national 
Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, White  Ruthenia,  Riunanla,  East  Ger- 
many Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  north  Korea,  Albania' 
Idel-Ural,  -nbet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others  .  .  .  ." 

In  giving  a  haven  to  Ukrainians  fleeing 
from  oppression  and  outright  genocide  in 
their  native  land,  the  United  States  and  other 
hospitable  countries  of  the  free  world  have, 
in  the  last  analysis,  acted  in  their  own  best 
Interest. 

Where  conditions  have  at  all  permitted, 
the  Ukrainian  infusion  has  Invariably  en- 
riched both  soul  and  body  of  the  host  coun- 
try. Law-abiding,  Industrious,  naturally  in- 
dependent of  spirit  and  deeply  aware  of  God 
and  His  grace,  Ukrainians  have  often  proved 
to  be  an  Invaluable  catalyst  on  every  conti- 
nent they  have  reached,  anywhere  man  seeks 
to  build  a  viable  society,  everywhere  where 
Nature's  forces  have  had  to  be  channeled  In- 
to constructive  directions. 

But  it  is  In  coping  with  destructive  forces 
within  man  himself  that  Ukrainians  in  the 
Diaspora  have  contributed  most.  Everrwhere 
they  have  gone  they  have  inevitably' awak- 
ened man's  conscience.  They  have  served— 
and  continue  to  serve — as  the  Free  World's 
surrogates  In  an  experience  whose  very  ex- 
istence too  many  men  refuse  to  acknowledge: 
the  extinction  of  freedom  for  Individual  and 
for  nation. 

It  is  in  this  wise  that  Ukrainians  abroad 
have  repaid  many  times  over  the  many  help- 
ing hands.  The  fate  of  Ukraine,  they  have 
demonstrated.  Is  the  fate  of  man  and  nation 
everywhere  unless  man  continues  to  prize 
and  to  fight  for  freedom,  not  onlv  in  his  own 
country,  but  over  a  globe  that  modem  tech- 
nology has  minlatiu-ized. 


WAR-LIKE   PROTESTATIONS 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  discussion  of  how  a  great  Na- 
tion spends  its  resources  and  tax  reve- 
nues is  timely  and  vital  to  each  of  us. 
Mr.  Rolf  Stromberg,  a  writer  for  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  had  interest- 
ing observations  in  his  July  12.  1969, 
column  about  the  appropriations  bill 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  House 
next  Tuesday.  I  include  his  column, 
"War-like  Protestations,"  in  the  Recorb: 
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Wab-Like  Protestations 

At  the  most  conservative  estimate,  the  un- 
declared war  In  Vietnam  costs  us  $2.3  million 
an  hour.  An  hour!  Stun  you?  If  you  were 
earning  910.000  a  year,  it  would  take  you  230 
years  to  make  that  much  money. 

If  you  read  the  newspapers,  you'll  lecu-n 
that  only  a  few  Congressmen  are  distressed 
by  those  fantastic  exjienditures.  But  if  you 
want  to  hear  protests  listen  to  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  vigilant  as 
always,  when  the  1970  appropriation  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  reaches 
the  floor  on  July  22,  the  scheduled  date. 

The  amount  being  sought  that  fiscal  yees 
is  at  the  most  $13.75  million  plus  adminls- 
iralive  expenses.  The  administration's  re- 
quest is  for  $7.5  million  plus  those  expenses. 
Now,  neither  sum  need  be  accepted  by  the 
House,  which  can  lop  away  at  these  funds  to 
its  heart's  content  and  probably  will. 

Congressmen  who  see  nothing  wrong  with 
farm  subsidies,  who  see  it  in  the  national 
Interest  to  tolerate  waste  in  defense  spend- 
ing, who  approve  of  the  oil-depletion  al- 
lowance will  vehemently  argue  against  aiding 
the  arts. 

These  men  will  look  on  artists  as  bearded 
beatnik  types  who  are  potentially  subver- 
sive. If  you  think  that's  far-fetched,  you 
should  read  some  of  the  comments  made  at 
hearings  held  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

What  does  this  prove?  That  people  who 
talk  like  that  know  nothing  about  art  and 
artists  and  nothing  about  national  culture. 
Those  attitudes  make  a  mockery  of  any  dis- 
cussion about  priorities  in  American  life.  Peo- 
ple who  cannot  understand  the  imperative 
and  Immediate  value  of  the  arts  prove  also 
they  know  little  about  history  nor,  for  that 
matter,  their  own  society. 

Look  back  over  the  centuries.  What  do  we 
remember  best  of  ancient  Athens?  Poets  like 
Pindar;  playrights  like  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes;  sculptors  like 
Praxiteles.  Who  was  the  wealthiest  grain 
merchant  In  Perlclean  Athens?  Esoteric 
scholars  might  know.  The  only  reason  most 
of  us  know  Maecenas  was  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  in  Rome  is  that  Horace  wrote  poems 
about  him. 

More  people  know  more  about  Shakespeare 
than  they  do  about  Elizabeth  I.  Tourists 
visit  tombs  In  Italy  not  for  those  burled 
there  but  to  gap*  at  statuary  by  Michelan- 
gelo. The  arts  are  the  culmination — if  you 
wUI,  the  apex — of  a  clvllizalon. 

But  the  arts  are  more  than  mere  monu- 
ments. There  is  in  each  of  us  a  creative 
Instinct,  a  yearning  to^in  the  ancient 
Greek  sense — make  something.  Few  of  us 
have  the  talent;  even  fewer  the  genius. 

The  arts  fulfill  that  inner  lu-ge  in  all  of 
us.  As  a  Gestalt  psychologist  might  point 
out.  It  completes  us.  Not  only  in  a  creative 
sense  but  a  practical  way.  Rarely  in  our 
dally  lives  do  we  have  a  day  that  is  complete, 
with  a  beginning  and  an  end,  a  feeling  of 
order. 

The  theater,  for  extimple,  music,  too,  gives 
us  that.  And  we  haven't  even  mentioned  the 
need  for  beauty,  or  that  artists  usually  men- 
tioned the  need  for  beauty,  or  that  artists 
usually  aniclpate  the  future.  They  speak  to 
us  not  only  of  our  time,  with  sensitivity, 
but  of  the  human  condition  in  general.  They 
do  this  with  a  candor  and  an  honesty,  with 
a  set  of  standard  that  are  rare   anywhere. 

We  face  In  this  country  a  crisis,  and  we 
aren't  even  aware  of  it  yet.  In  the  next  sev- 
eral decades  technological  advances  will  in- 
crease leisure  time  for  Americans.  What  will 
they  do  with  it?  Under  population  pressures 
present  facilities  will  be  utterly  Inadequate. 
Where  are  the  appropriations  to  enlarge 
them? 

Over  a  $150  million  in  fund  requests  baa 
been  received  annually  by  the  National  En- 
douTnent,  which,  prudent  in  its  understand- 
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Ing  of  Congress,  hae  always  been  pared  to 
the  minimum.  To  be  even  pared  further  by 
a  niggardly  Congress.  Sometimes  soon  you 
would  think  we'd  realize  we'd  starved  for 
the  arts  far  too  long. 

Tou  would  think  that  Congress  would 
know  that  Americans  purchased  almost  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  musical  Instruments 
In  1967;  that  17,000,000  students  play  musi- 
cal Instrtiments  against  only  2,500.000  twenty 
years  ago.  Somebody  out  in  this  sprawling 
nation  really  cares.  Does  Congress? 

It  would  take  Jiwt  four  hours  of  Vietnam 
spending  to  account  for  the  minimum  art 
request.  What  would  we  prefer  to  be  remem- 
bered for  a  hundred  years  from  now:  having 
in  this  year  1969  furthered  the  career  of  a 
possible  Shakespeare  or  having  fought  an- 
other battle  In  Southeast  Asia?  That's  the 
question  Congress  must  answer,  and  for  such 
a  small  sum. 


WORCESTER'S  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  HISTORIC  MISSION  OP 
APOLLO  11 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Apollo  1 1  successfully  blasted  off  at  Cape 
Kennedy  yesterday  morning,  the  special 
pride  and  prayers  of  the  people  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  all  the  people  of 
our  Fourth  Congressional  District  rose 
and  are  riding  with  it  and  with  the  astro- 
nauts on  their  historic  Journey. 

The  special  pride  of  the  people  of 
Worcester  is  generated  first  because 
Worcester  is  the  birthplace  of  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  acclaimed 
"father  of  modem  rocketry."  Dr.  God- 
dard was  educated  in  our  Worcester 
schools,  attended  the  renowned  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute,  received  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  and  taught  at 
the  internationally  recognized  Clark  Uni- 
versity in  Worcester,  and  he  conducted 
his  early  rocket  experiments  in  the 
Worcester  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  his  first 
liquid-propelled  rocket  rose  41  feet, 
traveled  184  feet  in  2.5  seconds,  and  fell 
when  the  lower  half  of  the  nozzle  burned 
off. 

In  New  Mexico,  on  December  30,  1930, 
Dr.  Goddard  flew  a  rocket  to  an  altitude 
of  about  2,000  feet  at  a  speed  of  about 
500  miles  per  hour,  which  weis  perhaps 
the  real  beginning  of  our  almost  unbe- 
lievable modem  achievements. 

In  1945,  Clark  University  awarded  him 
an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  on 
which  occasion  he  gave  one  of  his  ex- 
tremely rare  and  limited  press  inter- 
\'1ews.  I  think  that  all  Record  readers 
will  be  deeply  interested  In  the  prophetic 
words  he  expressed  at  that  interview,  as 
follows: 

I  feel  we  are  going  to  enter  an  era  com- 
parable in  its  progress  to  that  in  which  the 
airplane  advanced,  although  that's  saying  a 
good  deal. 

It's  Just  a  matter  of  Imagination  how  far 
we  go  with  rockets  and  Jet  planes  ...  I 
think  It's  fair  to  say  you  havent  seen  any- 
thing yet. 

Of  course,  we  are  doubly  gratified  that 
his  gracious  and  vibrant  widow,  Mrs. 
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Esther  Goddard,  sees  fit  to  maintain  her 
home  in  Worcester  and  maintains  also 
a  tremendous  and  vital  concern  in  the 
continuing  projection  of  her  husband's 
original.  Inventive  genius. 

We,  in  Worcester  and  the  surrounding 
area,  are  naturally  and  additionally  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  substantial  con- 
tributions our  skilled  workers  and  direc- 
tors in  the  various  industrial  plants  here 
have  made  to  the  technical  integrity  of 
the  Apollo  1 1  mission  vehicles. 

I  shall  include  below,  by  means  of  ex- 
cerpts from  newspaper  articles,  a  partial 
listing  of  such  contributions,  together 
with  an  account  of  some  key  Federal  per- 
sonnel associated  with  the  Apollo  11  mis- 
sion who  are  of  Worcester  area  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  people  of  Worces- 
ter and  our  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict join  with  every  citizen  of  the  United  ' 
States  and  good  neighbors  throughout 
the  world  in  fervent  prayer  for  the  safe 
return  of  three  highly  motivated,  whole- 
some men,  dedicated  to  the  self-develop- 
ment of  disciplined  mind,  E>ersevering 
diligence,  and  invincible  spirit.  Upon 
their  safe  return  from  tlie  moon,  pletise 
God,  we  will  further  join  our  prayers  in 
humble  thanks  and  heartfelt  entreaty 
that  the  real  success  of  their  mission  will 
be  reflected  in  a  resultant  global  good 
will  and  understanding  so  essential  to 
the  final  achievement  of  peace  on  earth. 

The  listing  referred  to  above  follows: 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette, 

July  15,  1969] 

CiTT  Products  in  Key  Roles  on  Apollo  II 

(By  Robert  A.  Wood) 

When  the  Saturn  rocket  blasts  off  Wednes- 
day carrying  its  payload  of  astronauts  to  an 
historic  moonlandlng.  a  little  bit  of  Worces- 
ter will  be  riding  along. 

Parts  manufactured  In  Wyman-Gordon's 
North  Grafton  plant  will  be  providing  some 
of  the  muscle  that  hurls  the  multlmllllon 
ton  payload  Into  space. 

In  addition  to  the  thrust  p>ackage.  Wyman- 
Gordon  manufactures  some  50  other  types 
of  parts  for  a  variety  of  structural,  propul- 
sion, guidance  and  propellant  handling  ap- 
plications. 

TTiese  components  are  forged  from  vir- 
tually every  metal  and  alloy  known,  Includ- 
ing the  high  temperature  super-nickel  alloys 
and  refractory  metals. 

Norton  Co.  worked  on  the  exhaust  nozzles 
that  will  be  handling  the  hot  output  manu- 
factured by  neighboring  Wyman-Gordon 
parts.  Norton's  protective  products  division 
has  applied  an  aluminum  oxide  coating  to 
the  exhaust  nozzles  In  the  Agena  rockets. 

Once  past  the  blast  off  stage,  the  ApxDllo 
astronauts  stUl  will  depend  on  Worcester 
know-how,  for  Norton  Co.  has  supplied  the 
fancy  recrystallzed  silicon  carbide  nozzles 
used  to  control  steering  changes  in  orbit. 

Communication  between  the  three  adven- 
turers in  space  and  Earth-fettered  Americans 
depends  on  the  efforts  of  another  Worcester 
firm,  the  David  Clark  Co.  They  manufacture 
a  gadget  that  goes  by  the  tongue  twisting 
name  of  Ap)oUo  Extravehicular  Mobility  Unit 
Communications  Carrier.  This  polysyllabic 
gizmo  is  a  hearing-and-talklng  cap  repre- 
senting five  years  of  design,  development 
and  redevelopment  carried  out  Jointly  be- 
tween David  Clark  and  the  NASA  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  Houston. 

TALK    CAP 

What  looks  like  a  skull  cap  and  weighs 
less  than  26  ounces  is  able  to  bring  the 
sound  of  astro  lingo  back  from  close  to  the 
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moon  with  clarity  comparable  to  that  In  a 
neighborhood   telephone   call. 

Man  will  also  land  on  the  moon  courtesy 
of  Worcester's  Honematlc  Machine  Corp..  one 
of  the  few  companies  in  the  United  States 
to  specialize  In  making  cylinders,  "And,"  says 
Allan  Olazer,  corporation  president,  "we're 
one  of  the  few  to  go  out  on  these  way  out 
specials." 

The  spindly  shanks  that  will  support  the 
Lunar  Excursion  Module  (LEM)  on  the 
moon's  svirface  are  manufactured  by  Hone- 
matlc. 

Engineered  to  perform  at  moon  gravity, 
these  supports  are  so  slight  that  they  would 
collapse  under  the  16  ton  weight  of  the 
module  here  In  earth's  stronger  gravitational 
neld. 

aXMAINS    ON    MOON 

The  bottom  half  of  the  LEM,  Including 
legs,  will  be  used  for  a  launching  pad  for 
the  module's  return  to  the  Apollo  mother 
ship.  Accordingly,  It  Is  left  behind  when  the 
astronauts  return  to  Earth.  Honematlc  and 
Worcester  will  then  have  produced  some  of 
the  first  resident  gadgetzy  on  the  moon. 

Worcester  also  fathered  the  historic  Apollo 
11  time  capsule.  Created  In  the  Sprague  Elec- 
tric laboratories  by  Dr.  Robert  3.  Pepper, 
director  of  research,  development  and  engl- 
-nearios,  the  silver  anodlzed  aluminum  cap- 
sule contains  messages  from  74  heads  of 
state,  lists  of  NASA  officials,  and  messages 
from  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Sennedy.  John- 
son, and  Nixon  etched  on  a  pure  silicon 
disc. 

Alden  Research  Center  In  Westboro  is  re- 
sponsible for  charting  weather  conditions  all 
over  the  world  pertinent  to  NBC  coverage 
of  Apollo  11,  Westboro's  Irving  R.  Tatro, 
manager  of  meterologlcal  systems  for  Alden, 
will  be  shepherding  some  of  the  companies 
finest  facsimile  reproduction  machines  at 
NBC's  Apollo  coverage  center  In  New  York. 

SON    OP    CITT    NATIVE 

Tatro  has  charge  of  the  APT  (Automatic 
Pictures  Transmission)  device  which  re- 
produces what  weather  satellites  see  as  they 
scan  weather  patterns  on  Earth.  Other  Al- 
den machines  receive  weather  patterns  from 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  and  pictures  and 
print  from  Houston  Control  Center  and  all 
over  the  world  In  an  effort  to  cover  the  astro- 
nauts from  pad  to  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Worcester 
product  to  blast  off  for  the  moon  Is  astronaut 
Edwin  E.  Aldrln  Jr.,  son  of  a  Worcester  na- 
tive. The  elder  Aldrln  graduated  from  Clark 
University  where  he  studied  under  Robert 
H.  Goddard,  pioneer  rocket  scientist. 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  July 
15,  19691 

Moon  Time  Capsule  Developed  in  Citt 

Apollo  11  will  leave  a  time  capsule  on 
the  moon  that  was  developed  and  made  in 
Worcester. 

The  11 -sided  silver  anodlzed  aluminum 
capsule,  a  little  larger  than  a  quarter,  re- 
sembles a  lady's  comiwct. 

It  contains  a  disc  of  pure  silicon  on  which 
microscopic  messages  have  been  placed.  This 
Is  a  result  of  a  new  process  in  information 
technology  called  "Microperm,"  developed  on 
a  crash  basis  by  Sprague  Electric  Co..  115 
Northeast  Cutoff. 

The  process  was  developed  by  the  semi- 
conductor division  personnel,  under  Dr.  Rob- 
ert S.  Pepper,  director  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  engineering. 

On  the  disc  will  be  messages  from  74  heads 
of  state.  lists  of  National  Aeronautic  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  officials,  con- 
gressional committees,  a  quotation  from  the 
NASA  Act  signed  by  President  Eisenhower 
In  1958,  and  quotations  from  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson  and  Nixon. 

At  the  top  of  the  wafer  is  an  ultra  mlnla- 
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ture  replica  of  the  plaque  which  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  leg  of  the  landing  gear  of  the 
lunar  module.  The  plaque  is  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  the  three  astronauts.  It 
readd.  "Here  men  from  the  pltmet  ewlh  first 
set  foot  upon  the  moon  July.  1969,  A.D.  We 
came  in  p««ce  for  all  mankind." 

[From  the  Pramlngham  (Mass.)  News,  July 
15.  1969] 

Pramincham. — The  Honeywell  Computer 
Control  staff  In  Pramlngham  has  reason  to 
be  even  more  excited  than  the  people  In 
other  parte  of  the  world  in  the  Apollo  11 
exploration  of  the  moon,  as  the  blast-off  time 
approaches. 

Not  only  has  Honeywell  at  Pramlngham 
produced  equipment  for  simulators  In  the 
training  of  astronauts,  but  It  has  also  pro- 
duced computers  for  the  ground  support  of 
the  space  flights. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  July 

16,  1969] 
PoRMCK   Area   Men   in   Apollo    11    Program 

Three  former  Worcester  area  residents  have 
taken  an  active  part  In  the  preparations  for 
tomorrow's  Apollo  11  lunar  landing  mission. 

Lt.  Col.  Prank  W.  Harding  III.  U.S.  Air 
Porce,  son  of  Prank  W.  Harding  Jr.  of  35  Tory 
Port  Lane,  is  an  engineer  at  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston.  He  has  pri- 
marily worked  on  the  lunar  landing  module 
and  during  the  mission,  he  will  monitor  the 
flight  from  an  engineering  evaluation  room 
at  the  Mission  Control  Center  In  Houston. 

Lt.  Col.  Harding  previously  served  as  proj- 
ect engineer  for  Apollo  9  He  Is  a  1945  gradu- 
ate of  the  old  Classical  High  School,  and  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1950  and 
a  master  of  business  administration  degree 
from  George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  in  1961. 

Harrison  K.  Brown,  son  of  Harrison  G. 
Brown  of  10  Boyce  St..  Is  a  project  engineer 
at  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Marshall  Space  Flight  Center. 
Huntsvllle.  Ala.,  where  the  Saturn  V  rocket 
was  developed.  Brown  Is  a  graduate  of  North 
High  School  and  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Worcester  Poljtechnlc  Institute  in  1939. 

Lt.  Kerry  R.  Sandstrom.  U.S.  Air  Force,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Sandstrom  of 
Jefferson,  is  an  electrical  engineer  at  the 
Houston  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  He  is 
assigned  to  the  flight  support  division  and 
has  been  responsible  for  scheduling  the 
equipment  used  In  simulating  the  space 
flight  for  training  personnel  both  at  the 
Space  Center  and  Cape  Kennedy. 

He  was  graduated  from  Wachusett  Regional 
High  School.  Holden.  in  1963  and  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Lowell  Tech- 
nological Institute  in  1967. 

(Prom  the  Pramlngham  (Mass.)   News,  July 

15.  1969] 

Ashland  Man   Has   Role  in   Apollo   Moon 

Mission 

Ashland.— David  L.  Wlnterhalter,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Wlnterhalter  of  27  Tri 
St..  Ashland,  has  an  Important  role  in  the 
Apollo  11  lunar  landing  mission. 

He  is  a  program  manager,  auxiliary  pro"- 
pulslon  systems.  In  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration's  Office  of  Manned 
Space  Flight  In  Washington. 

This  office  is  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning, direction,  execution  and  evaluation  of 
NASA's  overall  manned  space  flight  program. 

Wlnterhalter,  a  graduate  of  Ashland  High 
School,  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  In  1959  from  the  University  of 
Mass. 

His  wife,  Suzanne,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Bradstreet  Sr.  of  97  Pleasant 
St..  Ashland. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

IVIr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  a  few  hours  after  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M 
Hesburgh,  CSC,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  delivered  a  com- 
mencement address  at  the  Unlversltv  of 
Southern  California. 

This  address,  "In  Defense  of  the 
Younger  Generation,"  is  an  eloquent 
analysis  of  some  of  the  problems  facing 
the  young  people  of  our  own  country  and 
the  world  and  bears  reading  again  today. 
As  Father  Hesburgh  observed,  his  talk 
"reflects  a  dark  moment  in  American 
history.  The  problem  discussed  in  this 
talk  will  be  with  us  increasingly  in  the 
days  ahead,  but.  as  you  will  see,  I  look 
upon  them  as  opportunities,  as  much  as 
problems.  The  uneasiness  of  modem 
youth  has  some  legitimate  bases  and, 
hopefully,  some  better  outlets  than  those 
we  are  presently  seeing  all  over  the  world. 
The  modern  university  is  not  blameless. 
It  can  stand  some  basic  reform." 

Mr.    Speaker,   I    insert    Father   Hes- 
burgh's  perceptive  address  on  this  occa- 
sion at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
In  Defense  of  the  Younger  Generation 

(Address  by  Father  Hesburgh) 
On  the  way  across  town  to  the  University 
of    Southern     California    this    morning,    I 
stopped    at    the    Good    Samaritan    Hospital, 
where  Senator  Kennedy    died   a   few  hours 
ago.  to  sympathize  for  a  moment  with  his 
brother.    Senator    Ted    Kennedy,    and    the 
widows  of  John  and  Bob.  I  told  them  that 
I  would  dedicate  my  remarks  this  morning 
to  the  memory  of  these  two  brothers,  with 
the  prayerful  hope  that  their  example  might 
be  much  more  persuasive  than  my  words. 
The  talk  I  have   written   Is   In  defense  of 
youth — something  I  know  they  would  under- 
stand as  they  exemplified  what  I  am  trying 
to  say:   that  the  world  needs  the  idealism, 
the  generosity,  the  service,  the  concern,  the 
great   dedication   of   the   young.   These  two 
brothers  might  have  used  their  wealth  for 
fun   and   games,   luxury   and   ease.   Instead, 
they  gave  their  lives  unstintlngly  to  public 
service.  In  the  Interest  of  the  poor,  here  and 
about  the  world.  They  gave  what  none  of  us 
will  be  called  upon  to  give:   their  very  lives 
and  their  youthful  hopes.  In  doing  so,  they 
left  both  the  young  and  the  old  of  this  world 
a  legacy,  and  a  new  hope  too.  that  out  of 
their  sacrifice  will  emerge  a  better  America 
and.  Indeed,  a  better  world. 

I  would  like  to  begin  today  with  a  quota- 
tion from  a  famous  author:  "What  Is  hap- 
pening to  our  young  people?  They  disrespect 
their  elders,  they  disobey  their  parents.  They 
Ignore  the  laws.  They  riot  in  the  streets  in- 
flamed with  wild  notions.  Their  morals  are 
decaying.  What  is  to  become  of  them?  "  These 
words  were  written  more  than  2.300  years 
ago.  by  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher. 

Another  equally  famous  Greek  philoso- 
pher. Aristotle,  took  an  almost  equally  dim 
view  of  the  young:  "Young  people  have  ex- 
alted notions,  because  they  have  not  yet 
been  humbled  by  life  or  learned  its  neces- 
sary limitations;  moreover,  their  hopeful  dis- 
position makes  them  think  themselves  equal 
to  great  things.  They  would  always  rather 
do  noble  deeds  than  useful  ones:  their  lives 
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are  regtilated  more  by  moral  feelings  than  by 
reasoning — all  their  mistakes  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  doing  things  excessively  and 
vehemently.  They  overdo  everything— they 
love  too  much,  hate  too  much,  and  the  same 
with  everything  else." 

I  begin  thus  today  Just  to  assure  the 
older  generation  that  the  generational  gap 
looks  much  the  same  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  centuries,  and  likewise  to  remind  this 
younger  generation  that  they  did  not  invent 
youth  and  all  that  makes  It  both  attractive 
and  difficult.  I  would  like  to  say  of  the 
younger  generation  what  Frenchmen  are 
purported  to  say  of  women:  live  le  differ- 
ence— long  live  the  difference  between  gen- 
erations. We  need  It.  They  do  too. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  difference  be- 
tween generations  is  always  exactly  the 
same — even  though  Plato  and  Aristotle  may 
strike  a  few  responsive  chords.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  not  only  many  more  people  around 
today — about  half  of  them  are  young  peo- 
ple. Twenty  years  ago  there  were  thirty  mil- 
lion Americans  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
Today  there  are  over  eighty  million  Amer- 
icans under  twenty,  and,  in  a  few  years,  half 
of  the  population  will  be  aged  under  twenty- 
five.  This  makes  the  younger  generation  more 
visible,  more  omnipresent,  and,  let's  face  It, 
a  very  substantial  part  personally  of  what 
America  is.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  satisfled  to  be  a  silent  or  pas- 
sive part  of  America  either.  Nor  should 
they  be. 

If.  as  Aristotle  says,  they  love  too  much 
and  hate  too  much,  that's  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  vehement  love  and  hate.  But  the  real 
qupstlon  is'  What  do  they  love  and  hate? 
I  suspect  that  they  do  not  love  excessively 
the  world  we  have  created,  or  at  least  allow 
to  exist  and  I  suspect  that  they  hate  some 
things  that  are  well  worth  hating  and  diffi- 
cult to  hate  excessively:  like  war,  inequality 
lor  millions  of  human  beings  on  earth,  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  affiuence,  hypocrisy  In 
stating  one  set  of  values  and  following  an- 
other, rhetoric  Instead  of  action,  promises 
without  fulflllment.  empty  words,  qualities 
they  often  find  in  the  adult  generation. 
Maybe  the  most  discouraging  thing  about 
youth  is  that  every  day  they  are  getting 
older  On  days  like  today  they  come  of  age. 
with  the  great  temptation  to  become  like 
everyone  else.  To  compromise  with  the  world 
as  it  is  and  ultimately,  alas,  to  become  the 
unwilling  target  of  their  own  children's  ire, 
as  they,  the  youth  of  yesteryear,  begin  to  do 
the  useful  rather  than  the  noble  deeds  they 
once  dreamed  about  in  their  youth. 

Maybe  the  world  of  youth  is  too  good  to 
be  true  and  lasting.  Maybe  instead  of  being 
so  concerned  about  the  idealism,  the  gen- 
erosity, and  the  vehemence  of  youth,  we 
should  rather  mourn  the  fact  that  youth 
passes  all  too  quickly  into  the  grim  life  of 
adulthood,  when  we  find  it  so  difficult  to 
really  love  what  Is  good  and  hate  what  Is 
evil,  and  lose  the  slmpUclty  of  youth  that 
can  so  easily  repeat  the  prayer  of  the  great 
Hindu  poet.  Rablndranath  Tagore:  "Lord. 
God,  only  let  me  make  my  life  simple  and 
straight,  like  a  flute  of  reed,  for  Thee  to  flU 
With  music." 

During  the  past  few  months.  I  have  visited 
over  twenty  large  American  cities,  from 
Boston  to  Seattle,  from  Miami  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  Dallas,  at- 
tempting to  raise  money  for  higher  education 
In  general  and  Notre  Dame  in  particular.  A 
dismal  task.  H>verywhere,  the  newsmen  from 
press,  television,  and  radio  have  asked  me: 
"What's  happening  to  this  generation?  Why 
the  unrest,  the  protest,  the  revolt?  Why 
pour  so  much  effort  and  money  Into  the 
education  of  a  bunch  of  kooks?"  I  admit  to  a 
certain  amount  of  unprlestly  impatience  at 
this  line  of  questioning.  Once  In  a  New  York 
press  conference.  I  let  myself  go.  "What 
you're  really  saying  Is  that  unless  students 
are  nice  fellows  like  you,  we  shouldn't  be  In- 
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terested  in  trying  to  educate  them."  "I  didnt 
say  that,"  the  reporter  countered.  "Then  what 
are  you  saying?"  I  asked.  This  drew  a  large 
silence.  I  started  over  again — on  the  offensive, 
Notre  Dame-Uke,  I  confess,  "What  is  so  good 
about  you  or  your  world",  I  asked  this  re- 
porter. "Is  there  nothing  to  be  uneMy  about, 
nothing  to  protest,  nothing  to  revolt  against?" 
Another  silence,  with  the  unsp>oken  question 
in  his  eyes:  "What  set  him  off?"  I  tried  to 
explain  it.  We  might  begin  by  trying  to  un- 
derstand what  causes  the  unrest,  the  protest, 
the  revolt  of  the  young  people  today,  as  in  so 
many  past  generations,  but  even  more  so 
today. 

I  think  there  are  several  immediate  causes. 
First,  the  young  people  of  today  have  grown 
up  In  an  affiuent  society  that  prizes  in- 
telligence, that  provides  the  best  school- 
ing that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  The 
affluences  of  many  of  their  parents  has  freed 
many  of  them  from  the  grimy  business  of 
worrying  where  the  next  dollar  is  coming 
from.  They  have  had  more  time  to  think, 
to  discuss,  to  criticize,  to  read,  to  travel, 
to  compare,  to  judge — this  is  the  stuff  of 
which  good  education  is  made.  And  It  does 
have  consequences. 

In  their  earlier  years,  these  young  people 
probably  took  the  American  dream  seriously 
and  uncritically  to  heart:  One  nation,  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  How 
often  they  recited  It  in  grammar  school, 
without  thinking  what  it  really  means.  Then, 
for  many  of  them,  as  they  began  to  think 
critically,  the  dream  seemed  to  acquire  some 
of  the  aspects  of  nightmare:  they  learned 
that  thirty  million  Americans,  Negro, 
Mexican.  Indian,  poor  white,  but  mostly 
black  Americans,  unlike  them,  attended  in- 
ferior schools  where  twelve  years  of  segre- 
gated education  equaled  only  eight  or  nine 
years  of  the  white  school  standard  achieve- 
ment. Partially  because  of  this,  much  of  the 
best  of  higher  education  was  foreclosed  for 
these  deprived  Americans.  Then,  they  found 
that  these  thirty  million  represented  twice 
as  many  unemployed  and  unemployable  as 
whites,  with  the  young  non-white,  four  times 
as  much.  Black  Americans,  they  found,  gen- 
erally lived  in  the  worst  houses,  in  the  worst 
section  of  our  cities,  and  were  fated  to 
continue  to  attend  the  worst  schools  which 
are  located  there,  so  that  their  frustration 
and  lack  of  social  mobility  upward  seem 
ever  cicular  and  inevitable. 

Thus,  the  American  nation  they  discovered 
is  not  indivisible,  but  clearly  divisible  into 
two  nations:  black  and  white,  poor  and  af- 
fluent, hopeful  and  hopeless.  Liberty  means 
one  thing  to  the  whites,  the  affiuent,  and  the 
hopeful,  another  to  the  black,  the  poor,  and 
the   hopeless.   Justice   likewise. 

And  so  this  generation  of  the  young  tjegan 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  slogan  they  had 
repeated  so  often.  It  was  the  dawn  of  dis- 
illusionment, a  coming  of  age  even  In  youth. 
What  I  say  here  of  the  white  youngster  Is, 
of  course,  even  more  poignantly  true  of  the 
black  youngster.  For  a  while,  they  marched 
together  in  the  South,  together  sensed  new 
confidence  in  the  rlghtness  of  their  cause, 
new  power  in  what  they  were  able  to  achieve 
by  protest  and  organized  action  against  what 
they  knew  to  be  wrong,  much  less  un-Ameri- 
can. 

Then  the  blacks,  at  least  many  of  the  new 
leaders  of  the  new  power  structure  called 
Black  Power,  decided  to  go  it  alone  and  the 
great  majority  of  active,  protesting  white 
young  people  felt  momentarily  alienated 
again,  with  the  loss  of  their  newly-found 
cause  of  civil  rights  and  their  active  partici- 
pation in  social  change. 

A  new  target  was  quickly  found.  Escalation 
gave  greater  visibility  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  draft  bit  more  deeply  into  the 
company  of  the  youth,  the  issues  Involved 
were  more  hotly  debated  nationally  and  In- 
ternationally, and  again  the  youth  found  a 
new  outlet  for  their  newly-learned   tactics 
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and  their  yearning  for  personal  involvement 
in  a  cause.  They  aimed  indiscriminately  at 
the  obvious  targets:  draft  cards,  ROTC,  Dow 
and  napalm,  induction  centers,  troop  trains, 
and  military  recruiters.  Even  the  flag  took  a 
beating  at  times,  unfortunately,  and  pa- 
triotism, old  style,  almost  became  suspect 
in  certain  quarters. 

Perhaps  distracted  or  possibly  annoyed  by 
the  noise  of  it  all,  too  few  of  the  elders 
really  debated  the  Issues  or  drew  back  from 
the  mounting  cost  in  lives  and  dollars.  Pew 
really  asked  about  the  morality  of  our  na- 
tional course  in  spending  thirty  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  tearing  up  a  plot  of  land  and 
l>eople.  no-where  near  the  size  and  popu- 
lation of  the  state  of  California,  while  the 
whole  world  of  dire  human  need  and  misery 
merited  only  two  billion  dollars  annually  In 
critical  assistance,  with  the  bulk  of  our  tech- 
nical assistance  manpower  concentrated  in 
the  same  small  plot  of  land  that  absorbed 
over  a  half  million  of  our  troops  at  war. 

THE    STtTDENT    REVOLT 

I  have  somewhat  oversimplified  and  possi- 
bly overstated  the  problem,  as  do  the  young, 
but  this  was  and  is  a  real  question  of  jus- 
tice and  morality  that  has  many  of  our  youth 
hung  up  as  never  before.  This  issue  has  pois- 
oned the  atmosphere  of  our  campuses,  has 
vitiated  many  other  good  and  noble  en- 
deavors, has  rocked  our  national  political 
scene,  complicated  our  foreign  relations,  and 
has  more  than  anything  else  led  to  a  deep 
and  abiding  frustration  on  the  part  of  our 
youth. 

It  is  one  thing  to  disagree  with  compulsory 
military  service,  or  to  be  disillusioned  by  the 
course  of  a  particular  war.  But  this  genera- 
tion is  really  hung  up  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing to  take  life  and  face  death  In  a  war  that 
they  not  only  do  not  like,  but  often  abhor  as 
alien  to  all  that  they  think  America  should 
be  doing  In  the  world. 

Some  simply  cop  out,  as  the  saying  goes. 
They  become  conscientious  objectors,  or 
move  to  Canada  or  to  the  local  equivalent 
of  Haight-Asbury,  taking  refuge  in  drugs,  or 
bizarre  halrdoes,  or  love-ins.  or  the  other 
appurtenances  of  hlppledom.  It  should  be 
said  a  very  small  number  take  this  road 
which  is.  for  the  few  that  take  it,  the  worst 
kind  of  blind  alley  and  dead  end.  The  great 
majority  suffer  in  quiet  frustration  or  erupt 
in  occasional  violence,  or  worry  along  hop- 
ing that  somehow  they  will  find  a  personal 
escape  hatch  in  the  walls  that  continue  to 
close  In  around  them. 

It  was  all  of  this  malaise  over  Vietnam 
that  really  triggered  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  final  and  probably  most  important  act  In 
the  drama  of  the  younger  generations  today: 
the  campus  revolt.  Having  been  forced  out 
of  meaningful  civic  rights  action,  feeling 
themselves  more  or  less  helpless  in  the  face 
of  the  Vietnam  action  seemed  to  worsen  de- 
spite all  their  protests,  the  students  finally 
decided  that  maybe  they  should  seek  Involve- 
ment and  reform  where  they  were — in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  After  thinking 
about  it  for  a  while,  some  even  found  here 
the  root  cause  of  their  alienation  from  an 
establishment  or  a  society  that  they  Judged 
to  be  Impersonal,  often  irrelevant,  sometimes 
immoral,  and  generally  more  difficult  to  move 
than  a  cemetery.  Again,  one  must  avoid  over- 
simplification, for  the  targets  for  youthful 
criticism  are  many:  their  parents,  neighbor- 
hoods, and  cities,  their  church  if  they  have 
not  already  disassociated  themselves  from  it, 
their  adult  leadership  from  the  President  to 
their  father,  anyone  exercising  authority 
over  them,  even  those  faculty  members  or 
deans  they  Judge  as  really  disinterested  in 
them  and  their  lives  and,  especially,  their 
hopes.  You  may  ask  at  this  Juncture,  how 
did  it  all  get  mixed  up  so  quickly?  How  did 
the  apathetic,  disinterested  generation  of  a 
decade  ago  suddenly  get  so  critical,  so  ready 
to  revolt  against  law  and  authority  In  any 
form,  so  quick  to  protest,  to  sit-in,  to  lie-ln. 
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to  te«r-up-ln,  to  ralse-hell-ln?  How  does  a 
whole  generation  get  so  exercised,  so  sud- 
denly, about  the  general  state  of  society  and 
humanity  that  they  begin  waving  signs  in 
Berkeley  and  end  up  by  tearing  Columbia 
apart,  bringing  down  the  government  In  Bel- 
gium and  closing  23  of  the  37  Italian  univer- 
sities. Immobilizing  Prance  and  the  all-pow- 
erful De  Oaulle,  and  telling  their  elders  all 
over  the  world  that  everything  1b  going  to 
change  or  else.  However  It  happened,  it  is 
happening  and  the  phenomenon  is  no  longer 
local,  but  national  and  International.  Pick  up 
a  newspaper  In  London,  Berlin,  Tokyo,  New 
York,  or  Caracas  this  week  and  you  will  And 
that  half  of  the  news  Is  related  to  the  stu- 
dent revolt. 

WTE     H.^VE     STIMTTLATH)     THE     YOUNG     TO     HOPE 
fOR   THE  BEST 

While  all  of  this  is  explosive,  it  need  not 
be  Judged  as  all  bad,  unless  you  begin  by 
assuming  that  all  is  presently  good  In  the 
world,  and  that  Is  a  very  difficult  assumption 
to  make  in  this  city  on  this  day.  An  atomic 
bomb  Is  bad  if  It  destroys  people,  their  homes 
and  their  cities.  But  it  is  possible  to  control 
atomic  energy  and  use  it  to  accomplish  a 
whole  series  of  useful  tasks. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  opportunity 
that  presently  faces  us  today  as  we  regard 
»fee  revwK  of  the  younger  generation  in  the 
university  The  world  needs  energy.  Imagi- 
nation, concern,  idealism,  dedication,  com- 
mitment, service.  The  world,  with  all  its 
problems  gets  all  too  Uttle  of  these  great 
human  qualities  from  the  older  generation. 
The  world  also  needs  reasonable  criticism  and 
peaceful  protest  as  a  constant  spur  to  prog- 
ress and  for  the  re-dress  ol  many  horrible 
Inequities  and  injustices  that  perdure  In  the 
world  at  its  best.  The  world  needs  to  change 
its  structures  too  because,  obviously,  many 
of  them  are  not  producing  the  climate  In 
which  Justice  is  available  to  all,  not  to  men- 
tion opportunity,  which  is  even  more  Im- 
F)ortant  to  the  young. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  stimulated 
the  young  to  hope  for  the  best.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  United  Nations  proclaimed  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  but  it 
is  still  only  a  declaration,  not  a  fact  for  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  here  and  around  the 
world. 

Somehow,  somewhere,  we  have  to  get  the 
young  back  into  the  human  family,  as  a 
working  part  of  the  establishment.  If  you 
will.  The  price  for  this  may  well  be  a  different 
kind  of  establishment,  but  that  may  not  be 
a  bad  idea  either.  Perhaps  because  I  have 
spent  aU  of  my  adult  life  In  the  world  of 
the  university  it  seems  to  me  that  here  Is  a 
good  place  to  begin,  for  this  is  where  the 
action  presenUy  is.  After  all,  we  In  the  uni- 
versities have  stimulated  most  of  the  Ideas 
that  set  off  this  youthful  explosion.  We, 
better  than  any  other  part  of  the  total  estab- 
lishment, should  be  able  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  of  Involving  the  young  in  fruit- 
ful rather  than  destructive  uses  of  their 
energy  and  their  concern,  their  Idealism  and 
their  generosity. 

We  might  begin  by  devising  new  structures 
In  the  university  for  the  active  and  mean- 
ingful participation  of  the  students  in  their 
university  life  and  education.  We  do  this  by 
creating  on  campus  a  community  in  which 
students  have  a  real  and  not  a  phony  role. 
If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  education 
they  are  now  getting,  there  ought  to  be  ways 
for  them  to  be  heard  and  to  have  their  ideas 
seriously  considered  by  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. This  does  not  mean  that  all 
their  ideas  are  good  or  that  their  desires 
should  always  be  compelling,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  their  ideas  should  be 
forced  through  under  threat  of  violence. 
Rather,  there  should  be  a  real  dialogue  which 
In  Itself  U  educative.  One  bit  of  advice  our 
active  students  need  to  hear  from  faculty 
today  is  that  action  Is  most  fruitful  when 
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it  Lb  backed  up,  not  by  emotion,  or  mass 
hysteria,  or  noise,  or  violence,  but  by  intel- 
ligent and  competent  leadership  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  good  eduoatlon  that  Is  taken  seri- 
ously during  the  years  when  it  Is  available. 
Students  need  to  hear  that  what  seems  most 
relevant  to  them  today  may  be  quite  Irrele- 
vant ten  years  from  now.  Students  need  to 
hear  that  action  without  good  ideas  and 
goals  and  true  values  is  empty  posturing,  a 
truly  Juvenile  distraction  from  doing  what 
Is  most  important  to  the  young:  getting  a 
first  rate  education. 

The  President  of  Yale  University,  King- 
man Brewster,  put  this  well: 

"The  tragedy  of  the  highly-motivated.  Im- 
patient young  activist  is  that  he  runs  the 
serious  risk  of  disqualifying  himself  from 
true  usefulness  by  being  too  impatient  to 
arm  himself  with  the  intellectual  equipment 
required  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
war  and  poverty  and  Indignity.  You  and  I 
have  seen  too  many  among  our  students  of 
high  promise  squander  their  talent  for  a  life- 
time of  constructive  work  at  a  high  level  for 
the  cheaper  and  transient  satisfaction  of 
throwing  himself  on  some  Immediate  barri- 
cade in  the  name  of  involvement.  Posturing 
in  the  name  of  a  good  cause  is  too  often  the 
substitute  for  thorough  thought  or  the 
patient  doggedness  it  takes  to  build  some- 
thing. .  ,  .  The  chance  to  make  a  constructive 
difference  in  the  lives  of  others,  not  the  full 
dinner  pail,  is  the  highest  reward  of  a  higher 
education.  If  the  impatient,  antl-intellec- 
tualism  of  the  radical  left  Is  not  to  seduce 
many  of  our  best  brains  away  from  true  use- 
fulness, we  and  our  faculties  have  to  reassert 
again  and  again  that  emotional  oversimpli- 
fication of  the  world's  problems  is  not  the 
path  to  their  solution." 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Presi- 
dent Brewster,  but,  in  defense  of  youth,  we 
must  see  their  side,  too.  They  can  buy  this 
scheme  of  things  if  at  least  we  elders  really 
share  their  concerns,  which  should  also  be 
our  concerns,  and  do  something  about  them 
ourselves.  We  have  to  face  head  on  and  to 
discuss  with  students  their  concern  for  the 
relevancy  of  their  education,  and  how  we 
can  Improve  our  university  structures  to 
make  them  a  more  vital  part  of  the  learning 
community — both  inside  and  outside  the 
classroom.  We  have  to  give  them  an  alterna- 
tive to  violent  and  destructive  protest  by 
sharing  their  concern  for  meaning  in  life, 
and  by  creating  with  them  right  now  a 
meaningful  community  In  the  university, 
with  all  of  us  working  together  to  establish 
and  maintain  worthwhile  goals  and  values, 
and  a  vital  expression  of  these  In  many  uni- 
versity activities  that  are  consonant  with  the 
university's  role  as  a  critic  of  society  and  an 
institution  dedicated  to  the  path  of  wisdom, 
and  the  achievement  of  Justice  for  all,  not 
Just  the  favored  few. 

I  am  confident  that  this  can  be  done  if 
the  elders  have  time  for  the  young  and  if 
they  both  can  learn  to  respect  each  other, 
and  have  greater  tolerance  for  each  other, 
and  for  the  complementary  rather  than  com- 
petitive roles  that  each  can  play  in  t^e  uni- 
versity community.  Students  who  like  to 
learn  by  doing  should  give  their  elders  credit 
for  having  learned  something  by  what  they 
have  done,  and  it  is  not  all  bad.  The  Peace 
Corps,  the  poverty  program,  the  teacher 
corps,  VISTA,  new  civil  rights  legislation,  the 
disarmament  treaty,  tutoring  programs  in 
the  Inner  city,  the  conquest  of  hunger — all 
these  were  devised  and  launched  by  the 
elders,  even  though  most  of  these  programs 
were  given  new  life  and  brighter  spirit  by 
the  young.  There  can  be  many  more  such 
developments,  and  they  will  all  make  for 
better  education  and  better  community  of 
life  In  the  university.  It  is  always  better  to 
revitalize  a  basically  good  system  than  to 
destroy  It  violently  while  having  nothing 
with  which  to  replace  it.  And,  If  that  is  true 
of  our  universities.  It  Is  even  more  true  of 
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our  families,  of  our  cities,  of  our  nation  and 

our  world. 

LAUGHTER    AND   LOTS 

The  whole  fxjint  of  my  remarks  today  is 
that  the  young  can  and  should  contribute 
to  man's  perennial  task  of  remaking  the 
world,  especially  since  they  are  half  of  the 
world  that  needs  remaking.  Neither  half. 
young  or  old,  can  do  it  alone.  We  elders  may 
at  times  grow  reative  at  their  prodding,  pro- 
test, and  revolt,  and  they  may  find  us  im- 
possibly slow  when  we  do  not  think  we  can 
remake  anjthlng  by  tomorrow  morning, 
with  or  without  their  help.  It  is  likely  that 
history  will  repeat  itself  and  the  gap  between 
the  generations  will  never  be  completely 
bridged  by  understanding,  but  I  like  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  other  workable  bridges, 
at  least  more  workable  than  anything  in 
common  use  today,  and  their  names  are 
laughter  and  love.  Indeed,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  ol  redeeming  this  tragic  world 
today  than  by  love  and  laughter.  Too  many 
of  the  young  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh, 
and  too  many  of  the  elders  have  forgotten 
how  to  love.  Would  not  the  dark  tragedy 
of  our  life  be  lightened  if  only  we  could  all 
learn  to  laugh  more  easily  at  ourselves  and  to 
love  one  another.  It  may  sound  quixotic, 
but  I  think  this  says  a  lot  about  the  genera- 
tion gap — how  to  understand  It  and  how  to 
cure  it  while  we  still  have  time. 


ANCIENT  ORDER  OP  HIBERNIANS 
ENDORSES   H.R.    10618 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSBY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  immigration  law 
became  effective,  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  immigration  from  Ireland.  Al- 
though visas  are  currently  available  in 
Ireland,  some  provisions  of  law  make  it 
diflacult  for  the  Irish  to  qualify  for  im- 
migrant visas. 

I  am,  and  have  been,  most  disturbed  by 
the  decline  in  immigration  from  Ireland, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  introduced  RH. 
10618  to  resolve  the  situation,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill), 
who  is  also  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee,  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  bipartisan  legislation. 

Our  bill  meets  the  need  as  It  exists 
today — a  need  to  keep  the  avenues  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  open 
and  thus  bridge  the  gap  until  intending 
Irish  immigrants  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
criteria  for  all  Immigrants,  no  matter 
from  where  they  come. 

H,R,  10618  proposes  that  unused  visa 
numbers  from  fiscal  year  1968  be  re- 
turned to  those  countries  which  were  un- 
able to  make  use  of  them  because  of  the 
new  strict  requirements  in  the  law.  Ap- 
plicants for  such  visas  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  restrictive  labor  certification  and 
system  of  preferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  happy  to  learn  that 
the  National  Board  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  has  studied  the  provisions 
of  H.R,  10618  and  has  endorsed  it,  and  I 
submit  a  letter  from  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  Mr.  Michael  L. 
Delahunty,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Ancient  Oxoer  or  Hibernians  in 
AuERiCA,   Inc. 

July  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  1,  1969,  and  I  sincerely  apolo- 
gize for  the  delay  in  not  informing  you  that 
the  National  Board  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  In  America,  Inc.  has  endorsed  BUI 
H.R.  10618. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  not  advising 
you  earlier  of  our  decision,  was  to  check  the 
attitude  to  the  Bill  throughout  the  country, 
and  we  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  found 
no  adverse  reaction. 

I  might  mention  that  our  National  Chair- 
man of  Immigration,  J.  Prank  O'Connor, 
was  supposed  to  advise  you  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned decision,  however,  I  believe  his  delay 
in  not  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention 
was  simply  a  question  of  finding  an  oppor- 
tune moment  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss 
the  Bill  in  detail,  since  he  would  like  to  see 
the  period  extended  from  two  (2)  years  to  at 
least  three  (3)  or  four  (4)  years,  and  the 
quota  cumulative. 

On  behalf  of  our  Organization  and  Ladies 
Auxiliary,  I  vrtsh  to  thank  t>oth  Congressman 
William  Cahill  and  yourself  for  Introducing 
this  legislation.  Let's  look  forward  to  the 
hearings  and  having  the  Bill  out  of  Commit- 
tee and  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  L.  Delahuntt, 

National  President. 


THE  COMING  GUERRILLA  WAR 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March, 
Alan  Stang  issued  a  report  on  an  inves- 
tigative trip  to  New  Mexico,  where  he 
covered  the  trial  of  Reies  Tijerina.  En- 
titled "The  Coming  Guerrilla  War,"  the 
report  appears  to  be  quite  factual  and 
contains  some  interesting  information. 

The  author  of  the  report,  Mr.  Alan 
Stang,  is  a  former  business  editor  for 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  and  has  been  a  tele- 
vision writer,  producer,  and  consultant, 
and  has  written  some  bestsellers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Stang's  report  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  reference  made  in  the  report  to 
one  Carlos  Cansino.  in  these  words: 

At  about  the  time  of  the  famous  guer- 
rilla raid  on  the  Courthouse,  a  revolutionary 
outfit  called  Brown  Berets  was  formed 
among  Mexican- Americans  in  Los  Angeles. 
Some  time  afterward,  Carlos  Cansino,  who 
apparently  came  from  San  Antonio,  estab- 
lished the  Brown  Berets  In  Albuquerque.  He 
lived  at  2801  Socorro.  N.W..  and  drove  a  1968 
Ford  Falcon,  light  blue  In  color,  bearing  1968 
New  Mexico  license  plate  2-94567.  It  almost 
goes  without  saying  that  Cansino  worked  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and. 
while  In  Albuquerque,  for  the  New  Mexico 
State  Welfare  Department  as  a  case  worker. 
He  also  worked  with  La  Verdadera  Asocia^ion 
de  los  Durantes,  helping  the  members  collect 
donations  for  the  needy,  but  left  town  after 
about  two  years,  when  some  money  turned 
up  missing.  He  apparently  went  to  Wiscon- 
sin, and  at  last  word  Is  now  back  In  San 
.Antonio. 

From  OEO  sources,  it  is  learned  that 
upon  his  return   to  the  city,   Cansino 
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managed  to  get  himself  employed  in  one 
of  San  Antonio's  OEO'b  projects,  at  $700 
per  month.  After  considerable  revolu- 
tionary agitation  and  hate-fllled  speech- 
es, according  to  a  San  Antonio  report, 
he  was  dismissed  from  OEO.  The  dis- 
missal was  vigorously  protested  by  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  "a  new 
broom  sweeps  cleaner."  With  that  in 
mind,  let  us  hope  that  under  new  man- 
agement the  OCace  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  apply  that  broom  to  the 
Brown  Berets,  the  Black  Panthers,  Eind 
any  other  agitators  and  revolutionaries 
who  are  foimd  to  be  on  the  payroll  of 
the  OEO  and  who  are  not  doing  the  job 
they  are  hired  to  do.  Prom  a  variety  of 
reports,  there  appears  to  be  a  consider- 
able number  in  this  category. 
It  follows : 

The  Coming  Guerrilla  War 
F^day,  the  thirteenth.  Is  said  to  be  un- 
lucky. And  it  is.  On  Friday,  December  13, 
1968,  a  Jury  in  Albuquerque  acquitted  Cas- 
troite  terrorist  Reies  Tijerina  of  kidnaping, 
false  imprisonment,  and  assault  on  a  Jail — 
crimes  committed  when  he  led  an  armed 
guerrilla  raid  against  the  Rio  Arriba  County 
Courthouse  on  June  5,  1967.  (See  American 
Opinion,  October,  1967.) 

"I  saw  you,  Reies  Tijerina,  at  the  side  of 
the  booth,  with  a  pistol  in  your  right  hand, 
pointing  it  toward  an  office  or  door  behind 
the  phone  booth."  reporter  Larry  Calloway 
testified  at  the  trial. 

E.  R.  Gleasner,  an  Albuquerque  real  estate 
man,  testified  that  Tijerina  clubbed  him  on 
the  head  with  a  rifle  butt. 

Undersherlff  Dan  Rivera  testified  that  Juan 
Valdez,  a  Tljerinlsta,  plstol-whlpped  him  in 
the  Jury  room  in  Tijerina 's  presence. 

"After  a  few  minutes,"  Deputy  Sheriff  Pete 

Jaramlllo  told  the  Jury,  "Tijerina  came  up 

from  behind  me  and  stuck  a  gun  in  my  ribs. 

"  Where's  Sanchez?'  he  asked  me.  'Tell  me 

where  the —  Is  or  I'll  kill  you.'  " 

And  Jaramlllo  also  testified  that  one  of 
Tljerina's  raiders  later  told  another:  "Get 
some  wire.  .  .  .  Reies  has  ordered  us  to  take 
some  hostages." 

Witness  after  witness  testified  that  Cas- 
trolte  leader  Tijerina  was  at  the  Courthouse; 
that  he  led  the  guerrilla  raid;  that  he  had  a 
gun  and  hit  somebody;  and.  that  he  kid- 
naped two  of  the  hostages  he  held  in  the 
Courthouse.  For  more  than  a  month  the 
trial  went  on.  Then,  after  less  than  four 
hours  of  deliberation,  the  Jury  turned  him 
loose.  The  verdict  came  "as  a  complete 
shock — and  I  guess  I'm  stlU  in  shock,"  says 
attorney  Jack  L.  Love,  one  of  the  prosecu- 
tors (Ed  Meagher,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Decem- 
ber 15, 1968) .  "Never  can  I  remember  so  com- 
pletely misreading  what  the  mood  of  a  Jury 
seemed  to  be." 

Maybe  Friday,  the  thirteenth,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  An  aura  of  \-lolence  surrounded 
the  trial.  Euloglo  Salazar  had  been  murdered 
before  it.  In  a  preliminary  hearing,  after  all. 
he  had  testified  that  Reies  Tijerina  had  shot 
him  In  the  face.  The  star  witness  was  sim- 
ply beaten  to  death  and  shot  in  the  head. 
As  State  Police  Captain  T.  J.  Chavez  told  the 
New  York  Times  after  the  killing.  "The  peo- 
ple in  that  area  .  .  .  know  pretty  well  now 
that  some  of  these  people  can  get  to  them." 
And,  Reies  reminded  U.P.I,  on  the  day  of 
the  kilUng:  "Salazar  was  the  only  witness 
against  me."  So  overt  was  the  intimidation 
that  Mrs.  Dolores  Romero,  another  prosecu- 
tion witness  who  nailed  Tijerina,  was  in- 
sulted, or  threatened,  or  both,  during  the 
trial — right  in  the  courtroom,  by  someone  in 
the  audience. 
Maybe  the  Jury  got  the  message. 
Indeed,  maybe  Judge  Paul  Larrazolo  got 
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the  message  too.    In  his  instructions  to  the 
Jury,  he  said  as  follows: 

"The  court  instructs  the  Jury  that  anyone, 
including  a  state  police  officer,  who  Inten- 
tlonaUy  Interferes  with  a  lawful  attempt 
to  make  a  citizen's  arrest  does  so  at  his  own 
peril,  since  the  arresting  citizens  are  entitled 
under  the  law  to  use  whatever  force  Is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  effect  said  citizen's  ar- 
rest and  to  use  whatever  force  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  defend  themselves  in  the  process 
of  making  said  citizen's  arrest.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

And  this  lends  validity  to  Tijerlna's  argu- 
ment that  he  and  his  troops  went  to  the 
Courthouse  to  make  a  citizen's  arrest  ol 
District  Attorney  Alfonso  G.  Sanchez.  That's 
right,  the  District  Attorney.  Indeed,  it  creates 
the  impression,  does  It  not,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly all  right  when  the  Castrolte  raiders 
shot  and  critically  wounded  New  Mexico  State 
Police  Officer  Nick  Salz,  after  ordering  him 
to  surrender  his  sldearm. 

The  concept  of  "citizen's  arrest"  makes 
sense  only  in  the  absence  of  a  police  officer. 
Since  the  police  naturally  cannot  be  every- 
where— and  should  not  be — It  follows  that 
crimes  will  often  be  committed  where  an 
officer  is  unavailable.  In  which  case  a  citi- 
zen may  make  an  arrest.  But  If  an  officer  Is 
available,  a  "citizen's  arrest"  becomes  unnec- 
essary. If  an  arrest  should  be  made,  the 
officer  will  make  It.  Now.  however,  at  least 
according  to  Judge  Larrazolo.  a  guerrilla-style 
mob  apparently  may  make  an  "arrest"  not 
only  In  a  police  officer's  presence,  but  against 
his  orders.  Indeed,  a  gang  apparently  may 
occupy  a  government  building,  announce  the 
"arrest"  of  various  officials — Judge  Larrazolo, 
for  Instance — and  if  a  police  officer  "inter- 
feres." it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  he  is 
hurt;  which  will  come  in  very  handy  to  the 
Marxist  terrorists  now  operating  openly  In 
our  streets. 

In  fact,  if  the  mob  happens  to  be  a  "lynch 
mob."  bent  on  a  lychlng.  It  now  conceivably 
could  overrule  a  protesting  police  officer  with 
the  claim  that  it  is  making  an  "arrest." 

Ed  Meagher  reports  (Los  Angeles  Times, 
December  5.  1968)  that,  only  a  few  days 
earlier.  Judge  Larrazolo  said  he  might  change 
his  mind,  "but  I  don't  now  think  there  is 
any  legitimacy  to  their  citizen's  arrest,  from 
what  I've  heard  so  far."  Apparently,  what  he 
heard  later  did  the  trick. 

Whether  or  not  it  means  anything,  I  don't 
know,  but  Judge  Larrazolo  Is  a  member  of 
the  Albuquerque  affiliate  of  the  Par  Left's 
notorious  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

As  I  sat  in  on  the  trial,  the  courtroom  was 
full  of  Tijerinlstas.  who  day  In  and  day  out 
apparently  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Once, 
Just  before  a  session,  they  i>assed  the  Daily 
World  along  a  front  row.  The  Daily  World 
is  published  by  the  Communist  Party  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  me  was  Patricia  Bell,  who 
has  been  writing  Tijerlna's  appeals  for  funds, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  Santa  Fe  corre- 
spondent for  the  Communist  World  when 
It  v?as  called  The  Worker.  Behind  me.  beUeve 
It  or  not.  was  an  agent  Tijerina  had  placed 
there  to  hear  any  secrets  I  might  spill.  Reies 
apparently  stUl  recalled  my  articles  about 
him,  and  our  earlier  run-in  on  the  Joe  Pyne 
show.  Reies'  agent  looked  extraordinarily 
like  Manolete,  the  bullfighter  klUed  In  Ronda 
in  Spain,  in  1947 — a  resemblance,  which  In 
that  audience  made  him  strangely  out  of 
place.  He  leaned  forward  as  one  of  the  ladies 
with  me  discussed  potato  salad  with  another. 
Now  Tijerina  knows! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rail  sat  Tijerlna's 
attorneys.  They  Included  Beverly  Axelrod,  a 
conspirator  and  former  fiancee  of  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  Minister  of  Information  of  the  Com- 
munist Black  Panther  Party  and  a  fugitive 
from  Justice.  In  Color,  Communism  And 
Common  Sense  former  top  Communist  Man- 
ning Johnson  described  how  the  Comrades 
assign  white  women  to  blacks  they  are  try- 
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Ing  to  recruit — which  perfectly  reveaU  Com- 
muni9t  racism.  Of  course,  now  that  he  1b 
recruited,  Ckimrade  Cleaver  baa  a  prt^jer 
black  wife.  Imagine  a  Master  Racist  Uke 
Kldrldge  married  to  a  honky  like  Beverly. 
What  would  I»uhrer  Stokely  say? 

Apparently.  Eldrldge  had  too  often  kept 
her  busy  quite  late.  The  bags  under  Beverly's 
eyee  could  hold  her  briefs 

Then  there  was  Relee*  attorney  John 
Thome,  of  San  Joee,  California,  and  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union — preemi- 
nently founded  by  Harry  P.  Ward,  one  of  the 
top  Communists  in   the  United   States. 

And  there  was  Reles'  man  William  L.  Hlggs, 
who  ba«  also  represented  agitator  James 
Meredith,  and  who  entered  the  courtroom 
shirt  unbuttoned  and  tie  askew,  his  clothes 
literally  streaked  with  dirt  He's  not  all  bad. 
though.  In  the  courtroom,  he  was  very  cor- 
dial to  the  boys  under  sixteen.  In  1963,  "civil 
rlghu  attorney"  Hlggs  was  convicted  of  sex- 
ually abusing  a  miner  male,  and  disbarred  In 
Mississippi,  where  he  Lived. 

Hlggs.  by  the  way,  is  white  and  a  gringo. 
So  Is  Thome,  and,  of  course,  Beverly.  But 
Judge  Larrazolo  Is  a  Latin,  as  are  District 
Attorney  Siianchez  and  Assistant  District 
Attorney  E.  E.  Chavez — which  adds  more 
farce  to  Tljerlna's  claim  that  the  gringo  In 
New  Mexico  U  denying  the  Latin  his  rights. 
Indeed,  the  victorious  Tljerlna  was  later 
quoted  {Neu;  York  Times,  December  22.  1968) 
as  follows:  "The  cricket  had  no  chance 
against  the  Hon,  so  he  Jumped  Into  the  lion's 
ear  and  tickled  him  to  death.  That's  what 
we're  going  to  do  to  the  United  States — 
we're  going  to  tickle  him  to  death" 

Could  anything  be  clearer?  The  State  of 
New  Mexico  gave  Reles  a  trial  costing  about 
$150,000  and  did  everything  poselble  to  pro- 
tect his  rights:  but,  he  says  he  Is  trying  to 
destroy  the  United  States. 
It  sets  the  stage. 
While  the  preparation  continues. 
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BROWN    BERETS   READY    POR   ACTION 

At  about  the  time  ol  the  famous  guerrilla 
raid  on  the  Courthouse,  a  revolutionary  out- 
fit called  the  Brown  Berets  was  formed 
among  Mexican-Americans  In  Los  Angeles. 
Some  time  afterward.  Carlos  Canslno,  who 
apparently  came  from  San  Antomo,  esUb- 
llshed  the  Brown  Berets  in  Albuquerque. 
He  lived  at  2801  Socorro,  N.W..  and  drove 
a  1968  Ford  Falcon,  light  blue  In  color,  bear- 
ing 1968  New  Mexico  license  plate  2-94567. 
It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  Canslno 
worked  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and,  while  In  Albuquerque,  for  the 
New  Mexico  State  Welfare  Department  as  a 
case  worker.  He  also  worked  with  La  Verda- 
dera  Asociairion  de  loa  Durantes.  helping  the 
members  collect  donations  for  the  needy, 
but  left  town  after  about  two  vears,  when 
some  money  turned  up  missing"  He  appar- 
ently went  to  Wisconsin,  and  at  last  word 
Is  now  back  In  San  Antonio. 

Another     founder     of     this     paramilitary 
group   in   Albuquerque   Is   Maria   Varela    of 
1307I2   Marble.  N.W.  She  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1940,  m  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  at- 
tended Malverno  College  In  Wisconsin,  ma- 
joring In  Speech  and  mlnorlng  in  English 
and  Art.  She  Is  a  professional  photographer 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Maria  Is  a  "clvli 
rights  worker':   On  June  29.   1965,  she  was 
arrested  by  the  Jackson,  Mississippi    Police 
Department  for  parading  without  a 'permit 
and  resisting  arrest.  She  has  also  participated 
In    the    Communist-backed    harassment    of 
grape  pickers  In  Delano.  California,  directed 
by  her  good  friend,  Marxist  Ceear  Chavez. 
And  during  the  1968  campaign  Maria  worked 
as  a  KeUy  Girl  at  Republican  headquarters 
m  Albuquerque,  leaving  with  tihe  Intention 
of  going  to  Mexico  City  to  enliven  the  riots 
during  the  Olympics. 

Miss  Varela  Is  a  close  associate  of  Castrolte 
terrorist  Relea  Tljerlna. 

Then  there  Is  Ollberto  Ballejoa.  also  known 
as  Gilbert  Vallejos.  of  1313  Marble,  NW.,  who 


apparenUy  took  over  the  paramilitary  Brown 
BereU  in  Albuquerque  when  Canslno  left. 
American  Opinion  readers  will  remember 
him  (March,  1968)  as  the  same  GUberto  Bal- 
lejoe  who  bought  and  paid  for  tlie  manufac- 
ttire  of  bumper  stickers  praising  Communist 
terrorist  "Che"  Guevara,  while  working  for 
the  local  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  af- 
filiate. Gllberto  left  that  Job  soon  after  Amer- 
ican Opinion  blew  the  whistle,  and  at  last 
word  Is  still  out  of  honest  work — devoting 
himself  to  the  Revolvitlon. 

Brown  Beret  leader  Ballejos  Is  approxi- 
mately thirty-two.  and  was  born  In  Moun- 
talnalr.  New  Mexico,  where  his  mother.  Cru- 
zlta,  teaches  school.  His  brother  Is  Fred  Bal- 
lejos, a  graduate  of  Denver  University  now 
living  In  California.  Gllberto  attended  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  for  one  year  and 
then  a  university  In  Wasiilngton,  DC  on  a 
scholarship.  About  three  years  ago,  he  re- 
turned to  Albuquerque,  and  went  back  to 
school  majoring  in  Sociology. 

While  In  Washington,  he  married— Caram- 
ba— Sandra,  an  Anglo.  In  fact,  some  of  Gll- 
berto's  best  friends  are  gringos. 

The  point   Is  that  the  system  apparently 
has  been  good  to  revoluUonary  Brown  Beret 
eader  Gllberto  Ballejos.  He  Isn't  exactly  an 
oppressed  toller." 

But  he  Is  a  member  of  Reles  Tljelrna's 
Alianza  Federal  de  Mercedes,  also  known  as 
the  Confederation  of  Free  City  States 

In  a  manifesto  published  by  the  Brown 
Berets  at  318  North  Soto.  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, we  learn  that  these  revolutionaries 
have  a  list  of  ten  demands,  one  of  which  Is 
the  Communist-supported  Civilian  Police  Re- 
view Board  scheme,  "to  screen  all  police  offi- 
cers, before  they  are  assigned  to  our  com- 
munltles. 
The  police  are  the  enemy  1 
And  there  Is  a  motto.  "To  Serve,  Observe 
and  Protect";  to  serve  with  "vocal  as  well  as 
physical  support";  to  observe  with  "a  watch- 
ful eye,"  especially  on  law  enforcement  agen- 
^es:  and  to  protect  "by  all  means  necessary 

H^^t  f  '^.^  """**  «°  '°  °'"'*«'-  ^  protect  these 
rights  is  dependent  upon  those  in  power.  If 
those  Anglos  in  power  are  willing  to  do  this 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  process,  then  we  will 
be  only  too  happy  to  accept  this  way.  Other- 

na^^^  "^'^  "^  '°"=«*  "^  °^^^'  alternative^" 
An^^r  1'°'=*^*'''  1"  "chairman"  of  the  Los 
Angeles   Brown  Berets,   and   the  April   1968 

n.«t°'  »  ?*"^PUbllshed  by  Marxist  con- 
spirator Rudolpho  "Corky"  Gonzales,  who  ad- 
vocates violent  revolution-says  Sanchez  has 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  heroes  of 
^H  U^^.'^^o^"''  intellectuals.  Che  Guevara 
fi^fn.    1f^   ^^^    ^«   2«rets'   uniform   of 

aS  uTr.  and  washed-out  Army  fatigue 
jacket_  Is   an   obvious   takeoff   on    Che   and 

Indeed,  says  John  Bryan  In  the  same  story 
Many  of  the  policies  of  the  Brown  Berets 

^Jl"^'^  "^  '*''^«  °'  '^«  mllit^t  Black 
Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense  with  whom 
the  Brown  Berets  have  Just  signed  an  al- 
liance for  mutual  defense. 
fy^L^^^  ^^^  Panthers,  they  advocate  that 
the  r  community  arm  itself  for  defense 
against    the    estabUshment    and    its    police 

R^^S^'^""  °^  ^^^«  "^^e  Albuquerque 
Brown  Berets'  printed  a  "Proposal  for  a 
Training  School  for  Brown  Beret  Organizers." 


who  would  take  a  course  lasting  four  to  six 
weeks,  five  hours  a  day.  We  read  that  nine 
young  people  have  been  selected,  who  are 
"life-long  victims  of  racism  and  oppression 
and  therefore  are  the  most  qualified  to  assist 
their  communities  in  fighting  for  change 

"Because  of  their  new  awakening  to  the 
movement,  they  are  open  to  self-education 
and  growth  of  perspective.  This  Is  the  crucial 
moment  to  provide  them  an  opportunity  for 
study  and  analysis  of  the  society  they"  live 
In," 

The  school  would  be  run,  says  the  pro- 
posal, by  revolutionaries  Gllberto  Ballejos 
and  Maria  Varela.  Its  staff  would  Include 
Beverly  Axelrod.  teaching  "Legal  rights"- 
Reles  Tljerlna  for  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo;  Rudolpho  "Corky"  Gonzales— the 
Red-Nosed  Mutineer — for  "Urban  organizing 
racism  in  education,  the  Chlcano  and  Latin 
America":  Luis  Valdez,  who  was  trained  in 
Red  Cuba,  for  "Nationalism  and  culture"- 
Communist  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  for  'Politics 
Black  Panther  Party";  Castrolte  David  San- 
chez, for  "History  of  Brown  Berets";  Marxist 
Cesar  Chavez,  for  '"Organizing  cooperatives, 
the  campesino  [peasant]";  and  Maoist  Ron 
Karenga  of  US.  a  revolutionary  group  from 
Los  Angeles,  for  'Training  youth." 

In  short,  the  Brown  Berets  Is  a  racist. 
Communist-oriented  outfit  threatening  vio- 
lence. It  Is  tied  to  Castrolte  Reles  Tljerlna, 
and  led  by  professional  revolutionaries,  who.' 
like  their  Communist  partners,  the  Black 
Panthers,  are  attacking  the  police  as  part  of 
the  Communist  plan  to  destroy  our  country. 

REVOLUTIONARIES     ATTACK     POLICE 


Others  Involved  In  local  agitation  include 
attorney  William  J.  Fitzpatrlck.  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society;  Richard  J.  Knott,  another  attor- 
ney; attorney  Paul  A.  PhUllps.  head  of  the 
local  American  Civil  Uberties  Union- 
founded  primarily  by  Communist  Harry  P 
Ward,  Gerald  Goodman,  another  attorney-' 
Allen  V.  Robnett.  an  electrical  engineer  at 
Sandla  Corporation,  and  his  wife,  Jean- 
Balnbrldge  Bunting,  a  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico;  and  Dorelen 
P.  Bunting;  and  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Ellis.  Social 
Consultant  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 


As  everywhere  else,  the  attack  on  the 
police  in  Albuquerque  has  many  parts.  For 
instance,  there  is  Allen  Cooper,  a  Caucasian 
about  thirty,  who  claims  to  have  been  a 
founder  of  the  Brown  Berets,  which  Ballejos 
denies.  Cooper  is  a  member  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  the  youthful  terrorists 
now  doing  their  best  to  destroy  our  uni- 
versities, and  is  President  of  Resistance  Rush, 
located  at  9621  Fourth  Street,  N.W.,  in  Albu- 
querque. At  one  time,  he  was  arrested  in 
Caracas  for  leading  violent  demonstrations 
at  the  American  Etebassy  there,  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  Venezuela  shortly  thereafter  He 
went  to  Mexico  City,  where  'he  participated 
in  the  usual  militant,  Marxist  "student" 
activity,  which  led  to  the  murderous  Com- 
munist violence  of  the  fall  of  1968. 

Cooper  has  been  working  with  the  Brown 
Berets  and  circulating  a  petition  to  recaU 
the  City  Commissioners,  in  the  hope  that  new 
Commissioners  acceptable  to  the  conspira- 
tors could  install  a  "civilian  police  review 
board"  which  would  harass  the  police. 

Also  part  of  the  plot  to  handcuff  the 
poUce  by  petition  Is  Father  Luis  Jaramillo, 
of  Old  Town  parish,  and  Reverend  Titus  R. 
Schol],  also  known  as  Timothy  Scholl.  of  St. 
Timothy's  Lutheran  Church,  1028  Tulane 
Drive,  N.E.  In  1968.  Scholl  was  active  in  the 
Communist-staffed  "Poor  People's  March." 
He  attends  Albuquerque  City  Commission 
meetings,  where  he  criticizes  the  police. 

These  worthies  have  asked  that  completed 
petitions  be  sent  to  119  Sycamore.  N.E..  the 
residence  of  one  Katherlne  K.  Hattenbach. 
Mrs.  Hattenbach  was  born  on  October  27, 
1939.  in  Maplewood.  New  Jersey,  where  she 
last  Uved  at  476  Walton  Road.  Her  maiden 
name  Is  Karassik  and  she  is  a  divorcee  at 
this  time.  She  arrived  in  New  Mexico  on  or 
about  March  22,  1968. 

Mrs.  Hattenbach  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlln 
College  in  Ohio,  and  spent  a  year  in  Paris 
at  the  Sorbonne.  From  1963  to  1966  she 
worked  In  Paris  as  a  translator.  Then  for 
a  year  or  so  she  worked  in  Madrid.  She  is 
now  employed  at  the  BernaUUo  County  Medi- 
cal Center  as  a  secretary  to  Dr.  Ernest  Simon, 
for  which  she  gets  $330  a  month  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

Why  would  a  woman  with  such  a  back- 
ground work  for  $830  a  month? 

It  seems  she  Ig  close  to  Ed  Vlckery,  a  mlU- 
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tsnt  gringo  revolutionist  from  Los  Angeles, 
who  accompanied  Reles  Tljerlna  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  Communist  "Poor  People's 
Campaign."  Mrs.  Hattenbach  herself  worked 
on  the  Campaign,  during  office  hours,  to  the 
dismay  of  Dr.  Simon,  her  boss.  Indeed,  she 
apparently  has  been  using  office  supplies  to 
print  and  mimeograph  material  for  Tljerina'e 
Aliama  and  the  Brown  Berets. 

In  fact,  her  assignment  in  the  war  on  the 
Albuquerque  police  Is  apparently  to  make 
available  to  the  Brown  Berets  all  medical  re- 
ports on  patients  allegedly  Injured  while  be- 
ing arrested,  so  that  the  information  can  be 
used  in  complaints  of  "police  brutality." 

Then  there  is  Howard  Butler  Durham,  also 
known  as  Jim  Durham,  of  8408  La  Camlla 
Dr.,  N.E.  Mr.  Durham  is  still  another  gringo, 
born  on  August  4,  1925.  In  Rlgby.  Idaho. 
He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  and  an  electrical  engi- 
neer. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
N.A.A.C.P.,  of  the  Marxist  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  and  of  the  United  World 
Federalisu.  which  Is  trying  to  dissolve  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Durham  Is  also  very  active  in  the 
scheme  to  impose  a  "civilian  police  review 
board"  on  the  people  of  Albuquerque.  The 
guidelines  for  his  proposed  board  Include  the 
following:  "'A  name  which  is  not  'loaded' 
should  be  selected  for  the  grievance  com- 
mittee (for  example.  Albuquerque  Grievance 
Committee')  In  order  to  avoid  the  kinds  of 
misunderstandings  Inevitable  In  the  use  of 
the  phrase,  'civilian  police  review  board' — 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  refer  to  the 
grievance  committee  as  the  'civilian  police 
review  board.'  " 

In  other  words,  don't  say  "civilian  police 
review  board."  because  the  idea  has  been 
thoroughly  discredited  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  scheme  to  harass  the  police.  Don't 
alert  the  victims  in  Albuquerque.  Call  the 
proposed  civilian  police  review  board  a  "griev- 
ance committee." 

Mr.  Durham  works  In  the  Systems  Research 
Department  of  the  Sandla  Corporation  in 
Albuquerque,  which  is  vital  to  the  produc- 
tion of  our  nuclear  weapons.  He  holds  a  Top 
Secret  clearance. 

What  It  means,  I  don't  yet  know,  but  Gll- 
berto Ballejos  has  been  trying  to  get  various 
Brown  Berets  to  undergo  some  sort  of  sensi- 
tivity test  at  Sandla — the  test  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  Jim  Durham. 
"There  is  also  a  Stephen  W.  Denlinger.  of 
3004  Morris.  N.E..  Apt.  19,  who  Is  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  University  of  New  Mexico's  Center 
for  Community  Action  Services,  which  nat- 
urally is  supported  vrtth  federal  funds.  His 
office  is  located  at  2001  Gold,  S.E.,  where  the 
telephone  number  Is  277-5321.  His  number  at 
home  Is  299-6120.  Mr.  Denlinger  has  been  dis- 
tributing calling  cards  including  both  num- 
bers, and  stating  that  anyone  brutalized  by 
the  police  should  call  him  at  any  time,  so 
that  he  can  Immediately  photograph  the 
injuries. 

And  there  is  Beverly  Axelrod,  who  lives  in 
Espanola,  and  besides  being  "njerina's  attor- 
ney is  editor  of  El  Grito  Del  Norte  (The  Cry 
of  the  North) .  Every  Friday  night,  the  "njert- 
nistas  gather  at  Beverly's,  where  under  her 
supervision  they  write  various  articles  alx)ut 
"police  brutality"  for  the  next  issue  of  her 
neiih's  paper. 

In  her  yard,  Beverly  keeps  alx>ut  six  Ger- 
man Shepherds  which  she  claims  she  has 
trained  as  watch  dogs.  One  can't  be  too  care- 
ful what  with  the  crime  rate  these  days. 

SUPPORT  FOR  RXVOLUTION 

Indeed,  the  web  of  subversion  In  Albuquer- 
que contains  the  usvial  endless  strands.  F^}r 
instance,  Henry  Munoe,  Jr..  of  Austin,  Texas, 
is  Equal  Opporttinlty  Director  of  the  Texas 
A.P.L.-C.I.O.  A  man  named  Sherman  Miles  is 
also  a  Union  official.  On  August  24-26,  1968, 
they  stayed  In  Albuquerque  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel,  where  they  held  several  meeOngs  with 
various  Brown  Berets.  It  seems  they  w»nt 
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Carlos  Canslno  to  return  to  Albuquerque, 
where  they  believe  he  can  best  xue  ms  talents 
as  an  Organizer.  They  told  Ballejos  they 
would  try  to  arrange  It  and  possibly  hire 
Canslno  at  about  $12,000  a  year;  or  get  him 
a  state  or  federal  Job  In  Albuquerque. 

On  one  occasion,  Munoz  gave  Ballejos  $300. 
He  aleo  mentioned  that  he  might  possibly  be 
able  to  supply  the  Brown  Berets  with  $67,000 
to  train  other  Organizers. 

Then  there  Is  Jerome  A.  Bailey,  of  2908 
Shirley  St.,  N.E.,  who  Is  State  Representative 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
Local  8611.  with  an  office  at  2745-P  San  Mateo 
Blvd..  N.E.  Bailey  has  met  with  the  Brown 
Berets  and  invited  them  to  an  Organizers" 
school  for  six  weeks  of  training  he  would 
conduct,  during  which  he  would  pay  each  of 
them  thirty  dollars  a  week.  During  the  1968 
election  campaign,  Mr.  Bailey  worked  for  the 
nemocrat  Party,  and  gave  the  Brown  Berets  a 
Mlzeable  supply  of  campaign  material  to  in- 
struct their  "neighbors." 

Bailey  Is  also  very  Interested  in  the 
Albuquerque  City  School  Commission,  which 
he  would  like  to  control.  Toward  this  end 
he  asked  the  Brown  Berets  to  march  on  the 
Excelsior  Latindry,  which  is  owned  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

Bailey  is  also  a  close  associate  of  Castrolte 
terrorist  Reles  'HJerina. 

And  there  is  an  outfit  called  the  Mexican- 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  which  Is  located  In  the  International 
Building  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  Its 
telephone  number  Is  224-5476.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  M.A.LX).  is  Pete  "njerlna.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  related  to  Reles 
Tljerlna.  On  the  Board  of  Directors  are  Levi 
Martinez  of  Pueblo,  Colorado  (one  of 
Tljerlna's  lawyers)  and  Jack  Greenberg,  of 
the  Socialist  N.A.A.CP.'s  Legal  Defense  Fund 
In  New  York. 

It  seems  that  M.A.L.D.  has  a  fund  of  two 
million  dollars — donated  apparently  by  the 
Ford  Foundation — for  use  in  the  defense  of 
Latins  in  trouble  with  the  law.  The  estab- 
lishment of  organizations  of  attorneys  to 
defend  captured  terrorists  is  of  course  a 
standard  Communist  technique,  the  best 
known  example  of  which  at  the  moment  is 
the  Communist  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

That  the  Ford  Foundation  is  Involved  will 
not  surprise  readers  of  American  Opinion. 
(See  November.  1968.)  Its  President  is  Marxist 
conspirator  McGeorge  Bundy,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  the  subversive  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  was  the  Ford  Foundation 
which  financed  the  "experimental  school  dis- 
trict" in  Brooklyn  which  almost  caused  the 
complete  destruction  of  New  Tork  City's 
educational  system  in  the  fall  of  1968.  And 
it  was  the  Ford  Foundation  which  in  July, 
1968.  sent  $630,000  for  use  In  agitation 
among  Mexican  Americans  to  the  Southwest 
Council  of  La  Raza,  headed  by  Maclovlo  R. 
Barraza — already  officially  identified  by  the 
federal  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  When 
testifying  about  the  matter  In  1963,  Com- 
munist Barraza  Invoked  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment sixty  times. 

Indeed,  on  November  6,  1968.  Stuart  Black. 
Thomas  Wolman.  and  Norma  Bragg  flew  Into 
Albuquerque  on  T.W.A.  and  registered  at  the 
White  Wlnrock  Motor  Hotel.  They  stayed 
in  rooms  156  and  157,  and  paid  with  Ameri- 
can Express  credit  card  040-837-085-3-808. 
They  gave  their  address  as  112  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

While  in  town  the  above  worthies  met 
with  the  Brown  Borets  and  said  they  wer« 
employed  by  an  O.K.O.  outfit  in  New  York 
oftUed  L.EA.P.  (Lower  EMtalde  Aetton  Proj- 
ect) ,  which,  they  said,  furnishes  their  credit 
card.  They  said  that  they  bad  already  been 
able  to  provoke  some  wonderful  trouble  In 
New  York — In  the  schools,  for  Instance,  where 
they  got  about  a  tbouBand  studentt  to  pro- 
test and  walk  out;  and  that  wltli  the  fuxula 
th«y  had  now  the;  would  provoke  maoli  mm 
trouble.  Tbey  a«ld  they  wsnted  to  ««<»M1rti 
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communications  between  revolutionary 
groups  from  New  York  to  Callfomla,  that 
this  was  their  reason  for  being  in  town,  and 
that  the  Brown  B««t8  had  L.EA.P.'s  full 
support. 

They  also  said  that  while  In  Albuquerque 
they  might  buy  a  ranch  in  the  Manzano 
area  belonging  to  somebody  named  Armljo; 
and  that  if  they  did  it  vrould  be  used  as  a 
hideout  by  fugitives  from  New  York,  after 
the  usual  spontaneous  riots  In  that  city  were 
arranged. 

And  they  said  that  they  were  also  getting 
money  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Fascinating,  isn't  It?  People  paid  with  your 
tax  money,  to  provoke  revolution  in  New 
York,  turn  up  provoking  revolution  In 
Albuquerque. 

They  stayed  In  Albuquerque  only  one 
night,  leaving  via  T.W.A.  at  2:30  a.m.  on 
November  7.  1968.  Their  rooms  at  the  motel 
cost  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

Many  of  us  wish  we  were  "poor"  enough  to 
afford  that. 

BASS    rOB    REVOLUTION 

Crucial  to  all  the  Communist  activity  in 
New  Mexico  Is  the  famous  San  Cristobal  Val- 
ley Ranch,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Taos, 
In  the  heart  of  the  territory  Reles  Tljerlna  is 
terrorizing.  Readers  will  recall  (American 
Opinion,  March,  1968)  that  on  March  17, 
1950,  at  a  meeting  In  Denver,  the  Communist 
Party  decided  to  run  the  ranch  for  its  own 
benefit;  that  the  owner  of  record  Is  Mrs. 
Craig  Vincent,  who  previously  was  married 
to  Henry  K.  Wells,  a  teacher  at  the  Jefferson 
School  of  Social  Science  in  New  York— for 
years  the  most  Important  Communist  train- 
ing school — and  that  on  June  12,  1953,  Craig 
Vincent  himself,  under  oath  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security,  re- 
fused to  deny  that  he  and  hU  wife  are 
Communists. 

As  far  as  I  know.  Comrade  Vincent  Is  still 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  in  Taos — an  O.E.O.  agency— 
happilv  spending  your  hard-earned  taxes. 

His  Communist  ranch  can  easily  house  a 
few  hundred  people.  In  one  room  alone 
there  are  about  150  mattresses  and  cots. 
Indeed,  Cleofes  Vigil,  who  apparently  lives 
there,  says  the  residents  have  what  they  need 
to  go  underground  for  months  at  a  time 
with  no  problems  whatsoever,  and  that  all 
vehicles  entering  the  area  can  easily  be  seen. 
What  It  means.  I  do  not  know,  but  behind 
one  of  the  cabins  on  the  ranch  there  is  a 
small  building  enclosed  by  barbed  wire  and 
bearing  a  large  sign  which  reads:  "Danger- 
Stay  Away." 

The  Informative  Seizor  Vigil  is  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  Cuban  accent,  who  appar- 
enUy finds  time  to  write  revoluUonary  poetry 
for  El  Gallo,  the  Marxist  newspaper  run  by 
Rudolpho  Gonzalez,  the  Red-nosed  Muuneer. 
Another  resident  of  the  ranch  Is  WllUam 
Longley.  also  known  as  Bill  Vasquez.  His 
wife  is"  Henrietta  Vasquez  Tafoya.  one-time 
secretary  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  Denver.  At 
last  word,  he  drives  a  white  1962  Plymouth, 
registered  to  Henrietta  Tafoya,  of  3360  W. 
Louisiana.  In  Denver. 

Longley  is  a  close  associate  of  Rudolpho's. 
At  meetings  In  his  home  with  such  guests  as 
Reles'  brothers,  Anselmo  and  Cristobal,  he 
has  laughingly  mentioned  how  amusing  It 
would  be  If  the  Kit  Carson  National  Monu- 
ment were  blown  up  by  revolutionaries. 

The  brothers  Tljerlna  apparently  are  often 
at  the  Communist  ranch.  So  are  Rudolpho 
and  his  gang  from  Denver.  Vincent  has  so 
many  friends.  Once,  for  Instance,  a  largs 
group  of  Mexican  nationals  met  there  lor 
two  weeks.  And  Vincent  has  told  the  rev- 
olutionary Brown  Berets  to  make  themselves 
at  home.  It  seems  he  "feels  sorry"  for  the 
Mexican-American  people  He  says  he  wants 
the  Brown  Berets  to  meet  at  bis  Commu- 
nist ranch  quarterly. 

Then  there  la  Phil  Reno,  of  448  Hermosa 
I>rtTe.  Ni..  who  works  as  an  economist  at 
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the  Dnlverelty  of  New  Mexico.  Reno  write* 
extensively  on  "poverty"  in  Albuquerque. 
Recently,  for  instance,  he  handed  a  thirty- 
page  report  on  the  matter  to  the  Albuquer- 
que-Bemallllo  Equal  Opportunity  Board, 
where  Ballejoe  used  to  work. 

Phil  Reno  is  intimately  associated  with 
Comrade  Vincent,  and  has  been  a  Commu- 
nist for  about  thirty  years. 

Among  the  many  other  revolutionaries 
now  swarming  over  the  Albuquerque  area  is 
Shirley  Hill  Witt,  of  520  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. 
Mrs.  Witt  is  a  divorcee  with  two  children, 
and  came  to  Albuquerque,  apparently  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  or  about  Augiist 
23.  1967.  shortly  after  the  raid  on  the  Tlerra 
Amarilla  Courthouse.  She  Is  attending  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  with  a  federal 
grant,  and  is  working  for  a  doctorate  in 
Philoeophy  and  Anthropolgy. 

Since  her  arrival,  Shirley  has  been  a  very 
active  member  of  Tljerina's  organization.  She 
is  also  very  interested  in  Indians,  claiming 
to  be  part  Indian,  and  Is  now  agitating 
among  the  Indians  In  the  Taoe  Pueblo  area. 
Then  there  is  Aqulles  Trujlllo  Jr.,  also 
known  as  Joe  and  as  Gil  Trujlllo,  of  300  Con- 
chas, N.E.,  where  his  telephone  number  Is 
299-9351.  He  was  born  on  March  3  1932,  in 
Madrid:-  New  Mexico,  and  is  a  brother  of 
Brown -Beret  leader  Tony  Trujlllo.  Indeed,  he 
has  met  many  times  with  the  Brown  Berets, 
and  is  trying  to  help  them  in  various  ways. 
He  is  employed  as  a  Staff  Assistant  at 
Sandla  Base,  where  his  number  is  264-8603. 
He  has  a  Top  Secret  clearance. 

Tony  Trujlllo,  also  known  as  Tony  Garcia 
and  as  Albert  Trujlllo,  was  also  born  in  Ma- 
drid, New  Mexico,  on  February  12,  1936,  now 
lives  at  1305  Princeton,  N.E.,  and  Is  known 
to  the  P.B.I,  as  839-305-A.  On  October  27, 
1968,  he  was  arrested  for  aggravated  assault 
and  given  thirty  days  in  Jail,  and  will  pos- 
sibly be  returned  to  the  pen  for  a  parole 
violation. 

And  there  Is  Wayne  G.  Andrews  and  his 
wife  Palmyra,  of  140  Pleasant  Ave..  N.W., 
where  the  telephone  number  is  345-0723.  Mr. 
Andrews  works  as  a  draftsman  at  Flatow, 
Moore.  Brj-an  &  Pairburn,  Architects,  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building  in  Albuquer- 
que. At  one  time,  his  wife  worked  for  the 
O.E.O. 

Andrews  Is  a  very  close  associate  of  Craig 
Vincent's,  and  he  and  his  vrtfe  have  met 
many  times  with  the  Brown  Berets. 

Also  there  la  Maria  Horn,  of  315  Sixth  St., 
S.W..  Apt.  B.,  who  recently  was  convicted  of 
disorderly  conduct  after  attacking  Albuquer- 
que police  sergeant  Ben  Chavez  with  a  beer 
bottle.  She  is  now  working  for  S.E.R.  (Service, 
Employment,  Relocation,  another  O.E.O.  out- 
flt).  as  a  secretary  to  S.E.R's  boss,  Robert  S. 
Barela.  Mrs.  Horn  is  very  closely  associated 
with  Katherlne  Hattenbach  and  Maria 
Varela.* 

REEES     WORKS    PAST 

As  for  Reies  Lopez  Tljerina  himself,  he 
has  been  busily  revolting  during  the  past 
year  as  you  would  expect.  In  the  summer 
of  1968.  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Commu- 
nist "Poor  People's  March"  in  Washington, 
where  he  stayed  at  the  Embassy  Hotel  with 
Higgs,  the  Mississippi  molester.  You  don't 
catch  a  fancy  gent  like  Reies  sleeping  in  a 
muddy  tent  with  the  rabble.  No,  sir!  And 
wouldn't  you  too  like  to  be  "poor  and  op- 
pressed." so  you  could  fly  wherever  and 
whenever  you  liked?  For  Instance,  on  Julv  6, 
1968.  Reies  flew  In  from  Washington  with  the 
molester  for  the  weekly  meeting  of  his 
AHama  at  1010  Third  St.,  N.W..  in  Albuquer- 
que Afterward,  in  private,  his  brother  Cristo- 
bal Lopez  Tljerina  talked  about  training  and 
arming  their  followers  In  the  north. 

Reies  gave  his  approval. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  dig  up  the 
machine-guns  and  clean  and  oil  them," 
said  Cristobal.  "They've  been  buried  for  the 
past  year." 

Reies  approved  again. 
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There  was  also  some  talk  that,  two  or 
three  days  later,  some  twenty-flve  South 
Americans  were  to  be  brought  to  north- 
ern New  Mexico  for  demolition  and  firearms 
training.  Whether  or  not  the  training  took 
place  at  the  Communist  San  Cristobal  Val- 
ley Ranch,  I  don't  know. 

Reies  also  reported  that  one  John  DePugh 
was  still  in  Chicago,  soliciting  money  for  a 
revolutionary  school  among  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  school  ap- 
parently Is  planned  .  for  Albuquerque  and 
ostensibly  will  be  a  "vocational  workshop." 
Tljerina  returned  to  Washington  at  two 
ajn.  on  July  8,  1968. 

Along  these  lines,  Reies  has  recently 
formed  an  outfit  called  the  Comancheros 
del  Norte,  headed  by  Pete  Archuleta,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  give  military  training 
to  his  young  followers  in  the  north.  Archuleta 
lives  with  Reies'  brother,  Anselmo  Tljerina. 
And  the  Comancheros  have  met  several  times 
with  the  Brown  Berets,  presumably  to  co- 
ordinate their  various  activities.  On  Novem- 
ber 10.  1968.  for  Instance,  at  a  meeting  in 
Tlerra  Amarilla,  the  speakers  Included  Bal- 
lejos.  Archuleta,  Anselmo  Tljerina,  and  a  Gil- 
berto  Romero,  who  apparently  advocated  vio- 
lence. Romero  has  been  trying  to  get  his 
good  friend  Ballejos  to  help  him  start  a 
cell  of  the  Brown  Berets  in  Santa  Pe,  where 
he  lives  at  831  Calle  Nlnita,  and  his  telephone 
number  is  982-1622. 

Gllberto  Leandro  Romero  was  bom  In 
Santa  Pe  on  April  5,  1942,  has  a  lengthy 
record  and  is  known  to  the  Albuquerque 
Police  Department  as  Suspect  40-480. 

On  the  weekend  of  October  19-20,  1968, 
Reies  Tljerina  held  his  latest  "convention," 
this  time  very  near  the  Echo  Amphitheater, 
which  probably  reminded  him  of  his  convlc- 
Uon  for  having  insulted  two  forest  rangers 
there  two  years  before.  Most  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries you  have  been  reading  about  were 
present  of  course,  and  "njerina  and  the  other 
speakers  as  usual  denounced  the  police,  call- 
ing them  names. 

Reies  Einnounced  that  he  was  running  for 
Governor  to  take  votes  away  from  Democrat 
Fabian  Chavez,  and  that  if  the  courts  re- 
moved his  name  from  the  ballot,  he  expected 
all  his  followers  to  vote  for  Republican  Gov- 
ernor David  Cargo.  You  will  remember  that 
Mrs.  Cargo  has  been  a  member  of  Tljerlna's 
organization  and  that  the  Governor  has  run 
Interference  for  Tljerina. 

Reies  of  course  has  become  a  hot  cargo — 
red  hot. 

His  real  identity  remains  unknown.  You 
will  remember  the  demonstration,  in  ray 
earlier  article  on  the  affair,  that  no  proof 
exists  that  he  was  born  in  the  United  States. 
Since  then,  interested  police  officials  in  vari- 
ous places  and  agencies  have  unsuccessfully 
asked  for  help  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  in  this  mat- 
ter. To  no  avail ! 

A  source  cloee  to  Tljerina  now  tells  us, 
however,  that  in  1961  or  1962,  Reies  went  to 
Cuba,  where  he  met  with  Communist  dicta- 
tor Fidel  Castro:  and  that  among  other 
things  Reiee  says  Castro  gave  him  a  Chinese 
manual  on  guerrilla  warfare. 

And  in  January,  1964,  Tljerina  apparently 
got  In  touch  with  Gordonlo  Hernandez  Mon- 
roy  of  the  P.S.M.  (Partido  Communista 
Mejicano) ,  who  arranged  a  meeting  in  Mexico 
City  with  other  PCM.  leaders,  to  whom 
Tljerina  tried  to  sell  the  Aliama  Idea.  They 
didn't  buy  it. 

But  Tljerina  has  been  getting  money  from 
Mexico  which  conceivably  comes  from  Cuba, 
says  the  source,  and  has  established  a  Mexi- 
can branch  of  his  organization.  The  plan 
apparently  is  to  begin  guerrilla  warfare  in 
New  Mexico  with  the  aid  of  hidden  caches 
of  arms,  and  when  necessary  to  escape  into 
Mexico  and  make  raids  on  the  United  State*. 
Whether  or  not  it  Is  the  usual  braggadocio. 
I  don't  know,  but  Tljerina  claims  the  Mexi- 
can Government  has  promised  that  It  will 
refuse  to  extradite  hUn  to  the  United  States 
If  the  request  Is  made. 
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He  also  says  that.  In  the  spring  of  1969. 
he  and  his  followers  will  execute  a  "mass 
occupation"  of  an  area  in  New  Mexico  called 
the  San  Joaquin  del  Rio  de  Chama.  which 
as  you  would  expect  was  "ruthlessly  stolen" 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  from  its  "rightful 
owners,"  the  "Indo-Hlspanos"  (don't  ask 
me).  And  he  has  entered  into  a  federal  suit 
against  the  local  boards  of  education,  charg- 
ing "discrimination"  against  the  "Indo- 
Hispanoe." 

As  far  back  as  May  and  July,  1949,  in  "The 
Plight  and  Struggles  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans," the  official  Communist  magazine  Po- 
litical  Affairs  was  laying  down  the  line: 

"The  special  historical  development  of  the 
Mexican  people  in  the  United  States  as  a 
conquered  people,  victim  of  American  im- 
;>erialist  exp>anslon,  with  close  ties  to  Latin 
America,  requires  a  new  and  special  approach 
of  our  Party  to  the  Mexican  problem." 

And  In  1954,  reformed  Communist  Louis 
Budenz,  once  Managing  Editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  wrote  as  follows  in  The  Techniques 
of  Communiam: 

"At  the  Fourteenth  National  Convention 
of  the  Communist  Party,  held  in  1948,  the 
Mexican-Americans  came  In  for  special  con- 
sideration. Here,  again,  the  Soviet  fifth  col- 
umn adopted  an  attitude  which  was  designed 
to  promote  conflict  in  the  United  States  and 
to  make  the  Mexican-American  Issue  one  that 
could  promote  Communist  agitation  In  Latin 
America  against  the  United  States."  (Page 
272.) 

The  Conmiunlsts  apparently  have  realized 
that  there  Just  arent  enough  black  people 
In  the  vast  American  Southwest  who  could 
be  bribed,  terrorized,  killed  and  conned,  as 
usual,  into  serving  as  the  cannon  fodder 
necessary  to  the  creation  of  Communist  rev- 
olution in  the  area.  That  Is  why  the  area 
until  now  has  been  so  calm.  But  the  plan  Is 
to  use  the  large  minority  of  Americans  which 
is  there — Americans  of  Latin  descent;  there 
are  four  or  five  millions  of  them  throughout 
the  Southwest — and  to  Join  that  campaign, 
to  the  dismay  of  many  of  Tljerina's  former 
followers,  to  the  war  the  Communists  are 
fighting  in  the  rest  of  the  country  against 
American  blacks. 

As  I  write,  a  change  In  the  revolutionary 
leadership  Is  being  made.  Ollberto  Ballejos 
apparently  is  out.  It  seems  he  has  an  Insen- 
sitive and  mercurial  personality,  and  has 
been  cancelling  and  rescheduling  meetings 
with  very  short  notice.  Why  waste  your  time, 
Gllberto?  We  are  always  there. 

And  at  a  meeting  in  Denver  on  July  18, 
1968,  several  conspirators  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  ousting  Reies  Tljerina  and  merging 
his  organization  with  the  Crusade  for  Justice 
run  by  their  boss — Rudolpho  Gonzales,  the 
Red-Nosed  Mutineer.  The  plan  Included  the 
appointment  of  Cristobal  and  Anselmo 
Tljerina  to  Important  positions  in  New 
Mexico. 

But  whoever  runs  it.  It  Is  going  on.  New 
Mexico  is  now  beginning  to  experience  the 
state  of  terror  which  the  Communists  have 
Imposed  on  Vietnam — and  on  New  York.  In 
northern  New  Mexico,  for  Instance,  people  are 
getting  "assessment  notices"  from  Tljerina's 
Confederation  of  Free  City  States,  demand- 
ing three  dollars  per  month,  per  household— 
whether  or  not  they  have  ever  belonged  to 
his  organization.  The  only  qualification,  ap- 
parently. Is  that  one  be  Latin  in  origin.  If 
the  "assessment"  Isnt  paid  within  ten  days, 
the  delinquent  gets  another  notice,  warning 
of  a  visit  by  El  Mano  Negro — the  Black  Hand, 
to  you  gringos. 

And  this  of  course  Is  one  of  the  same  tech- 
niques the  Communists  have  used  to  capture 
cotintry  after  country:  levying  "taxes."  not 
Just  because  they  want  the  money,  but  to 
create  the  impression  that  they  are  the  legit- 
imate government.  The  Communist  Vietcong 
are  doing  that  right  now  in  South  Vietnam, 
aren't  they?  You  may  even  read  that  in  your 
newspaper — which  is  the  last  to  know. 

Along  these  lines,  in  Canjilon,  one  of 
Tljerina's  headquarters,  where  the  raid  on 
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the  neighboring  Tlerra  Amarilla  Courthouse 
was  planned,  U.S.  Forest  Rangers  John  Drake 
and  John  Hayden  have  both  been  threatened. 
Reliable  witnesses  have  heard  machine-gun 
fire,  from  the  home  of  Juan  Valdez,  for  in- 
stance. New  Mexico  State  Police  Officer  Nick 
Saiz  says  It  was  Juan  who  shot  him  at  the 
Courthouse. 

Jaun  probably  Just  "doesn't  know"  it  is 
illegal  to  own  a  machine-gun.  Maybe  some 
advocate  of  confiscatory  firearms  legislation 
could  explain  it  to  him. 

And  on  July  15,  1968,  In  the  woods  around 
Canjilon,  an  observer  spotted  two  hairy, 
bearded  white  men,  wearing  combat  boots 
and  army  fatigues,  and  armed  with  what 
appeared  to  be  M-1  or  M-2  carbines  with 
thirty-shot  clips.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
that's  Illegal  too.  The  men  also  wore  belt 
cases  for  fifteen-shot  clipw. 

Indeed,  In  Albuquerque  Itself,  in  the  South 
Valley,  TIJerinlstas  have  actually  been  going 
from  door  to  door  to  terrorize  Latins.  As 
everywhere  else — as  In  Cuba,  Algeria  and 
China,  and  Harlem — the  people  the  Com- 
munists are  making  suffer  most,  are  the 
very  people  the  Communists  claim  are  de- 
manding "independence"  as  the  solution  to 
their  suffering. 

In  one  case,  a  terrorist  appeared  at  an 
Anglo  home,  presumably  believing  It  was 
Latin,  asked  the  lady  of  the  house,  through 
the  screen  door,  what  she  thinks  of  Tljerina. 
and  when  she  was  less  than  enthusiastic 
asked  what  her  horses  are  worth,  whether 
she  owns  guns,  and  when  her  husband  is 
home — and  accused  her  of  "racial  prejudice" 
when  she  refused  to  answer. 

Dont  you  know  we  don't  need  you  people 
and  there  are  enough  of  us  to  fill  your  Jobs? 
he  said.  Dont  you  reaUze  we  could  tie  up 
this  town  and  stop  you  from  getting  every- 
thing you  need?  "We  can  torch  this  town," 
he  said. 

He  also  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the 
house,  but  reconsidered  when  she  showed 
him  the  muzzle  of  her  gun. 

We  wouldnt  let  her  do  that  In  New  York! 

Certainly  one  of  the  saddest  asp>ects  of 
this  calculated  terror  is  the  fact  that  among 
the  young  men  recruited  into  the  revolu- 
tionary Brown  Berets — as  in  Cuba,  Algeria, 
China  and  Harlem— are  victims  who  really 
believe,  at  least  at  first,  that  Tljerina  Is  try- 
ing to  do  good.  Hopefully,  someone  can  get 
to  them  before  they  ruin  their  lives. 

So  there  it  is.  Iiicredlble  though  It  may 
be — and  It  is  Incredible — a  Castrolte  guerrilla 
war  is  being  arranged  for  the  American 
Southwest.  Reies  Tljerina,  or  whoever  It  is 
who  gives  the  orders,  may  already  have 
selected  a  day  this  spring  or  summer  as 
Der  Tag. 

Only  the  people  of  New  Mexico — regardless 
of  origin — can  stop  It. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
American  astronauts  are  today  streak- 
ing toward  the  moon  to  attempt  man's 
first  landing.  The  plaque  they  will  leave 
behind  says,  "We  came  In  peace  for  all 
mankind." 

Those  brief  words  say  more  about 
America's  goals  and  objectives  in  space 
and  on  earth  than  all  the  books  and 
speeches  ever  written. 

This  week  commemorates  another 
Captive  Nations  Week.  The  very  thought 
of  men  and  women  and  children  held  In 
perpetual  bondage  by  an  alien  system  is 
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repugnant  to  people  who  wish  to  be  free 
to  think  for  themselves.  The  terrorism 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  totalitarian 
regimes  has  no  place  on  this  earth.  The 
very  idea  of  enslaving  whole  peoples  and 
whole  nations  behind  a  wall  of  silence 
and  injustice  belongs  to  the  dark  ages  of 
man's  past.  It  has  no  place  in  this  age  of 
exploration,  discovery,  and  imiversal  re- 
joicing over  man's  accomplishments  and 
achievements. 

One  of  our  astronauts  once  described 
earth  as  "an  oasis  in  the  vastness  of 
space."  Unless  men  begin  to  treat  this 
planet  and  all  those  who  Inhabit  it  with 
the  reverence  they  deserve  as  fellow 
human  beings,  none  of  us  will  long  sur- 
vive. 

With  God's  help,  man  will  set  foot  on 
the  moon  within  4  days  from  now.  Let  us 
all  sincerely  pray  that  this  greatest  of  all 
man's  adventures  will  signal  the  start  of 
a  world  where  justice  and  tranquillity 
and  human  dignity  are  nourished  and 
perpetuated  for  all  time.  A  world  where 
all  people  may  be  free  and  a  world  where 
nations  like  America  will  not  have  to  ob- 
serve a  Captive  Nation  Week  because  the 
nations  now  held  in  Communist  bond- 
age will  again  be  free  as  members  of  the 
world  community. 


GOLDA  MEIR  STANDS  FIRM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  tense  situation  which  exists 
today  in  the  Middle  East:  a  situation 
which  is  constantly  aggravated  by  the 
murderous  acts  of  Arab  marauders  and 
by  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Arab 
governments  to  conduct  face-to-face 
negotiations  with  the  State  of  Israel. 

While  these  wanton  acts  of  Arab  ag- 
gression continue,  the  four  powers  are 
involved  in  what  may  be  an  attempt  to 
impose  a  settlement  upon  the  Israelis  sind 
the  Arabs.  Israel  bitterly  opposes  such  a 
settlement,  to  the  utter  consternation  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Is  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  merely  an  act  of 
Intransigence,  or  is  it  simply  common- 
sense?  Let  us  deal  more  fully  with  this 
matter. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
third  verse  of  the  30th  chapter  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  which  states: 

If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear 
an  oath  to  bind  bis  soul  with  a  bond:  he 
shall  not  violate  his  word,  but  he  shall  do 
according  to  all  that  goeth  forth  from  his 
mouth. 

Since  1938,  the  world  community  has 
sworn  many  oaths  to  the  Jewish  people 
and  to  the  State  of  Israel;  as  of  today, 
not  one  has  gone  inviolate.  In  1938, 
Adolf  Hitler  vowed  to  the  British  that 
Czechoslovakia  would  be  his  last  con- 
quest; by  1945. 6  mllllcm  Jewish  souls  had 
been  turned  to  soap  and  ashes. 

In  1948,  the  United  Nations  called 
upon  Jordan  to  allow  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  faith  free  access  to  the  Old 
City  of  Jerusalem;  yet  until  1967,  no 
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Jew.  regardless  of  whether  he  were  an 
Israeli  citizen  or  an  American  in  uni- 
form, was  permitted  to  set  foot  in  the 
Holy  City. 

In  1957,  the  United  Nations  swore  to 
maintain  Middle  Eastern  peace  through 
the  use  of  its  Emergency  Force;  in  1967, 
however,  the  world  body  reneged  on  its 
vow  and  meekly  removed  its  forces  at 
the  insistence  of  President  Nasser,  thus 
leaving  Israel  at  the  mercy  of  her  war- 
like neighbors. 

Also  in  1967,  Israel  watched  in  horror 
as  the  major  maritime  nations,  who  had 
previously  vowed  that  free  access  and 
use  of  the  Straits  of  Tiran  were  to  be 
guaranteed  to  all  nations,  stood  silent 
and  inactive  as  Egypt  closed  that  water- 
way to  the  ships  of  Israel. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  consistently  "sworn  an  oath  to  bind 
their  souls  with  a  bond"  in  regard  to 
Israel:  and  they  have  all  too  wilUngly 
and  all  too  quickly  violated  their  word. 
Can  Israel  now  rightfully  be  assailed  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  solemn  vows  of  the 
four  powers?  Should  she  truly  trust  the 
words  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  nation 
which  professes,  in  its  constitution,  to 
grant  freedom  to  all  of  its  minorities,  but 
which  mercilessly  and  without  cause  per- 
secutes its  Jewish  citizens? 

Should  she  trust  France,  a  nation 
which  took  her  money  but  which  lefuses 
to  furnish  the  arms  which  were  pur- 
chased with  that  money? 

Israel  has  fought  three  wars  to  main- 
tain her  independence  and  her  very  ex- 
istence. We  have  no  right.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  expect  such  a  valiant  people  to  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  as  the  four  powers  at- 
tempt to  bargain  away  her  hard  won 
freedom. 

Only  by  a  face-to-face  meeting  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors,  the 
only  Just  and  righteous  course,  can  peace 
Anally  be  achieved.  We  must,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, redouble  our  efforts  to  bring  this 
about. 

In  an  address  before  the  Israel  Parlia- 
ment on  June  30,  1969.  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Israel.  Mrs.  Golda  Meir.  dealt  with 
the  very  subjects  of  the  four  power  talks 
and  of  Arab  terrorist  activities.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  submit  excerpts 
from  that  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Highlights  From  the  Addhess  or  Pkime  Min- 

ISTES  Golda  Mjeib  in  the  KNEssrT  (Parlia- 

MINT).  JUNX  30,  1969 

1.    ISKAEL'S  POLICT  TOWARDS  CEASE-FIRE 
VIOLATIONS 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Knesset's 
(Parliament)  siunmer  session  on  5  May,  bel- 
ligerence along  the  cease-fire  lines  has  in- 
creased in  severity.  Thousands  of  shells  have 
been  lobbed  across  the  lines  at  the  Israel 
Defense  Forces  positions  and  posts,  as  well 
as  at  peaceful  villages  and  farmers  working 
In  the  fields.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
who  Initiated  the  firing.  Witness  thereto  are 
the  reports  of  the  U.N.  observers  along  the 
Suez  Canal,  who  have  determined  the  true 
facts.  The  President  of  Egypt  admits  It  In  his 
own  declarations.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Jor- 
dan proclaims  his  Identification  with  Fatah 
and  its  actions.  The  actions  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Jordanian  arms  along  the  oease-flre  lines 
are  tantamount  to  a  de  facto  cancellation  of 
ths  ceaae-flre  arrangements. 

The  frivoUty  of  the  authorities  responsible 
tar  the  violations  of  the  cease-fire  has  re- 
lulted  in  the  need  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
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people  to  evaouAte  the  firing  aonea,  not  only 
In  the  Suez  Canal  area  but  also  eaot  of  the 
River  Jordan.  We  regret  the  Buffering  oaueed 
to  peaceful  residents  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  return  to  work  their  fields.  We 
should  be  happy  if  conditions  were  to  be 
created  which  would  enable  farmers  from 
both  banJts  of  the  river  to  do  their  work  In 
peace. 

Israel,  for  instance.  Is  well  aware  of  the 
value  and  the  blessing  of  water  for  develop- 
ment and  growth,  and  I  declare  herewith  that 
Israel  has  decided  not  to  Interfere  with  re- 
pair works  of  the  Ohor  Canal  in  Jordan,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Jordanian  author- 
ities will  take  effective  measures  which  will 
stop  their  army  and  the  Patah  In  the  region, 
as  In  other  regions,  from  continuing  to  shell 
our  villages  and  from  Infiltrating  into  our 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  mine-laying  and 
murder. 

Israel  has  never  Initiated  nor  will  she  ever 
In  future  Initiate  fire  If  peace  will  be  kept 
and  if  no  attacks  or  shelUngs  on  otir  vil- 
lages will  be  waged.  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
details  of  a  series  of  actions  taken  In  self- 
defense  by  the  Israel  Defetise  Forces  with 
the  purpose  of  silencing  the  sources  of  fire 
and  shelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cease-fire 
lines  and  even  at  some  depth  from  them.  As 
I  adid  on  3  May  1969,  we  shall  act  along  the 
cea*e^Ilre  lines  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 
Anybody  who  falls  to  honor  the  cease-fire 
agreement  and  shoots  at  us  cannot  claim 
Impunity  from  the  results  of  his  aggression. 
Those  who  attack  us  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  are  hit  sevenfold  in  response, 
since  our  main  purpose  in  retaliating  Is  self- 
defense  and  deterrence.  Once  again  I  wish  to 
declare  that  Israel  desires  that  the  cease-fire 
arrangements  be  complied  with  fully,  but  he 
who  violates  them  should  not  expect  Israel 
to  stand  by  idly. 

2.   THE  IMPACT  OT  THE  POtTS-POWEK  TALKS 

It  is  impossible  not  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  method  of  violating  the  cease-flre  ar- 
rangements has  grown  in  Intensity  and  se- 
verity at  the  very  time  when  the  Foiir  Power 
talks  were  being  held.  It  Is  also  impossible 
not  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  rulers 
of  the  Arab  States  see  In  the  Pour  Power 
talks  an  opportunity,  nay,  even  a  backing  for 
ever  growing  belligerence.  We  are  strength- 
ened in  Dur  opinion  that  the  rulers  of  the 
Arab  States  are  encouraged  by  the  hofje  that, 
in  as  much  as  they  persist  In  their  bel- 
ligerence during  the  Pour  Power  talks,  even 
If  they  achieve  no  real  military  purpose 
thereby,  they  stand  a  chance  of  being  the 
gainers  politically. 

I  wish  to  re-emphaslze  that  we  are  not 
accusing  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, nor  Prance,  of  the  intention  to  aid  or 
abet  military  aggression  against  Israel,  but  It 
Is  our  duty  to  acquaint  them  with  the  re- 
sults to  which  we  are  witness  in  reality:  the 
Pour  Power  talks  have  not  brought  about 
any  detente  nor  the  curbing  of  belligerence; 
they  have  not  led  to  a  more  restrained 
and  responsible  attitude  by  the  Arab  States, 
nor  have  they  promoted  the  creation  of  a 
climate  of  peace.  The  Powers'  intervention  Is 
being  construed  by  the  Arab  States  as  ac- 
quiescence to  their  refusal  to  05>en  negoti- 
ations with  Israel,  and  possibly  even  as  a 
Justification  of  this  refusal. 

Of  a  surety,  the  Pour  Powers  which  have 
undenaken  to  discuss  the  destinies  of  the 
Middle  East  are  not  of  one  piece  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  such,  for  each  one  of  them 
has  its  specific  attitude  towards  the  State  of 
Israel  and  to  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East. 

The  attitudes  of  countries,  even  though 
they  be  friendly  towards  each  other,  do  not 
tally,  but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween debate  and  the  hostility  which  char- 
acterizes the  policy  of  the  U.S3JI.  towards 
the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  a  fact  that  thla 
Power  undertook  to  represent  the  dangerous 
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policy  of  the  moet  extremist  elements  with- 
in the  Arab  States. 

3.  TH«  sovnrr  poLmcAL  tactic 

Israel's  attitude  throughout  the  years  has 
been    to    encourage    any    move   designed    to 
ease  tension  In  the  world,  and  to  welcome 
colloquy  between  the  Powers  aimed  at  peace. 
Our  attitude  all  the  years  has  been  that  It 
were  better  for  our  region   not  to  become 
an  arena  for  rivalry  between  the  Powers,  and 
as  long  as  there  was  no  identification  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Nasserism,  we  hoped  that 
colloquy  with  her  on  regional  matters  might 
make  It  easier  to  find  a  peaceful  solution. 
But   in   view   of   the   Soviet   Union's   recent 
policy,    and    recalling    that    her    dangerous 
moves  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  1967 
kindled    a   confiagration    In    our   region,    we 
ask:    what   sign    is   there   and    what    is   the 
foundation   for   hoping   that   there   exists   a 
basis  for  colloquy  with  her  on  problems  of 
the  Middle  East,  which  would  take  Into  ac- 
count the  requirements  of  the  existence  and 
development  of  Israel?  What  use  can  there  be 
In  attempts  to  reach  conciliatory  formulas 
and  definitions  with  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  there  is  no  agreed  com- 
mon basis  concerning  Israel's  right  to  attain 
such   a  peace,   the  content   and   pattern   of 
which  are  customary  and  prevalent  between 
nations  and  countries?  Even  If  Joint  formu- 
las are  arrived  at,  what  is  their  real  worth 
when  their  basic  content  is  not  agreed  upon? 
On   the  eve  of  the  Soviet  Foreign   Min- 
ister's recent  visit  to  Egypt,  somebody  took 
the   trouble    to   create   the   impression   that 
there   had    been    beneficial    progress   in    the 
Soviet   attitude   towards   the   region's   prob- 
lems and  concerning  Israel's  rights.  Various 
publications    set    out    to    explain    that    Mr. 
Gromyko  had  gone  to  Egypt  to  secure  Nas- 
ser's agreement  to  a  moderate  stand  which 
the  Soviet  Union  was  about  to  propose  to  the 
U.S.   We  had  no  faith  in  these  hopes,  and 
indeed,  after  Gromyko's  return  from  Egypt, 
we    learn    from    those    same    Journals    that 
Gromyko  has  not  secured  Nasser's  agreement 
to  his  proposals.  Furthermore,  from  the  joint 
communique  issued  by  Gromyko  and  Nasser 
and  from  the  Soviet  declarations  following 
the  visit,  we  learn  that  despite  their  talks 
with  U.S.  representatives,  the  Soviets  have 
become  more  accustomed  to  Nasser's  stand 
than   before   the  Four   Power   talks.   Soviet 
policy — as  heretofore — continues  to  subserve 
the  Egyptian  attitude,  and  the  "progress"  of 
which  we  were  advised  was  as  nought. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  experience  will  help 
in  dispelling  faith  In  baseless  substitutes, 
and  will  acquaint  political  factors  of  the 
true  situation.  The  tactics  of  Soviet  diplo- 
macy In  serving  the  Arab  States  are  not 
aimed  at  securing  peace.  The  demarches  of 
Soviet  diplomacy  are  aimed  at  extricating  the 
Arab  leaders  from  peace  negotiations,  at 
creating  as  wide  a  gap  as  possible  between 
the  U.S.  and  Israel,  and  In  the  main,  at  re- 
gaining for  the  Arab  rulers  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  them  owing  to  their  own  bellig- 
erence, without  their  being  obligated  to  make 
peace.  And  whilst  diplomatic  efforts  persist, 
there  is  continued  Soviet  assistance  for  the 
military  strengthening  of  Egypt,  in  arms,  in 
training  and  In  planning. 

4.   ISRAEL'S     PRINCIPAL     VIEW     ON     FOUS     POWEK 
INVOLVEMENT 

There  are  those  who  complain  of  Israel's 
intransigence,  and  quote  as  an  example  our 
attitude  to  the  Big  Pour  talks.  It  would  be 
a  fatal  error  to  try  to  explain  Israel's  stand 
In  psychological  terms  such  as  stubbornness, 
suspicion  and  the  like,  whilst  disregarding 
our  balanced  attitude,  both  In  principle  and 
in  practice. 

In  principle,  we  do  not  hold  with  a  situa- 
tion whereby  Powers  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  right  to  discuss  the  destinies  at  nations 
and  countries,  without  the  participation  of 
tboee  concerned,  and  In  Ueu  of  Immediate 
colloquy  between  the  nations  themselves. 
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Prom  the  political  and  practical  point  of 
view — we  cannot  but  react  negatively  to  the 
discussions  of  Powers  concerning  our  des- 
tiny, while  we  are  fully  aware  that  one  of 
them  Is  engaged  In  a  trend  hostile  to  us,  u 
the  outspoken  representative  of  the  Arab 
States,  the  rationale  of  the  dlscvisslons  being 
that  the  representatives  of  the  other  coun- 
tries should  try  to  reach  a  compromise  with 
this  Power. 

5.    DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE   ISRAEL-AOMINISTEREO 


Two  years  have  passed  since  we  have  es- 
tablished Israeli  rule  throughout  the  cease- 
flre  territories.  Within  a  few  days  after  the 
fighting  st<^ped,  we  succeeded  In  restoring 
normal  Ufa  to  the  new  areas.  This  was  ren- 
dered possible,  of  course,  not  only  due  to  the 
abilities  of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces,  nor 
owing  to  a  correct  policy,  but  thanks  to  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  the  areas,  vfith 
few  exceptions,  has  abstained  from  aiding 
sabotage  operations  of  the  terrorist  organiza- 
tions and  other  Irresponsible  elements. 

We  have  made  it  a  line  of  our  policy  to 
have  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  areas  ad- 
minister their  civil  life  themselves  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
military  governments.  In  spite  of  the  hearter 
burden  this  imposed  upon  the  security  forces, 
we  have  chosen  not  to  disrupt  the  ties  be- 
tween the  population  of  Judea  and  Samaria 
and  their  relatives  and  fellow  Arabs  In  Jor- 
dan. We  have  done  a  good  deal  for  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  these  areas.  For  In- 
stance: the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  by  means 
of  local  staffs  from  these  areas,  has  Initiated 
widespread  operations  in  Judea,  Samaria  and 
in    Gaza    for    the    advancement   of   agricul- 
ture. My  means  of  "field-days"  and  various 
training  operations  the  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation   has    IdSSjjx    considerably    Increased. 
Tobacco  plots  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  for  in- 
stance,   have    grown    in    size    from    15,000 
dunam  to  18,000  dunam  (4,600  acres);  citnu 
plantations  have  been  sprayed  with  insec- 
ticide:    cattle    have    been    Immunized    and 
branded;  successful  operations  have  been  car- 
ried out  for  the  immunization  of  all  poultry 
against   disease,    and    indeed,    poultry    mor- 
tality, which  two  years  ago  exceeded  a  rate 
of  60  per  cent,   has  been  radically  reduced. 
In    the    Gaza   Strip    manifold    actions   have 
been    taken    to    advance    local    citriculture. 
Citrus  experts  are  now  carried  out  most  effi- 
ciently thanks  to  mechanized  packing  plants 
set  up  for  the  first  time  In  this  area.  Wage 
levels,    standards    of   sanitation    and   trans- 
portation, as  well  as  the  employment  .situa- 
tion, have  of  late  shown  Improvements. 

I  am  happy  to  point  out  that  In  the  field 
of  education,  tuition  during  the  second 
school  year  proceeds  according  to  full  normal 
routine — of  course,  without  our  interference 
in  school  curricula. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  us  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  Is  the  only  government  in 
existence  and  In  operation  In  the  areas  and 
must,  therefore,  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  the  supply  of  services  to  the  population— 
primarily,  sources  of  livelihood.  The  minis- 
terial committee  for  the  administered  areas 
is  making  progress  In  formulating  agreed 
rules  for  Increasing  employment  for  the  Job- 
less, primarily  within  the  areas  proper. 

Exemplary  action  has  been  taken  amidst 
the  Slnal  Bedouin  In  all  matters  concerning 
their  education  and  public  health. 

In  sjrfte  of  hesitations,  we  have  decided 
again  this  year  to  enable  Arabs  who  are  for- 
eign citizens  to  spend  their  vacations  with 
their  relatives  In  Judea  and  Samaria.  Their 
sojourn  In  areas  under  Israeli  administrs- 
tlon  will  show  them  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
tortions spread  abroad  about  Israel  and  they 
will  find  out  for  themselves  what  abyss 
yawns  between  the  lies  and  factual  reality 

In  general,  It  Is  otir  intention  to  persist  in 
this  balanced  policy  as  long  as  security  con- 
siderations will  not  oblige  us  to  alter  it. 
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Moreover,  we  have  no  reason  to  alter  what 
we  have  laid  down  In  the  basic  principles 
of  the  govemmerrt : 

•  Israel  will  persist  In  her  readiness  to  con- 
duct negotiations — without  prior  conditions 
by  any  party — with  every  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors, for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  peace 
treaty.  In  the  absence  of  pteace  treaties,  Israel 
will  continue  to  maintain  fully  the  state  of 
affairs  as  determined  with  the  cease  fire,  and 
rill  fortify  her  position,  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  vital  needs  of  her  security  and 
development." 

We  are  fully  determined  to  pursue  this 
policy,  m  Its  security  and  In  Its  constructive 
significance,  both  de  Jure  and  de  facto. 

6.    ISRAEL-UNITED    STATES    DIALOG 

I  have  already  Informed  the  public  that  I 
have  received  an  invitation  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon,  to  meet  him  for  talks  in  the  White 
House.  The  date  of  the  visit  has  not  yet  been 
fixed.  I  was  happy  to  accept  this  invitation, 
not  only  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  to 
establish  contact  with  the  President  of  the 
greateet  I>ower  on  earth,  but — no  less  Im- 
portant— for  the  precious  occasion  it  affords 
to  meet  an  old  friend  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
In  view  of  the  situation  In  the  Middle  East 
and  of  Israel's  vital  needs,  the  Government 
of  Israel  attaches  great  value  to  this  friendly 
dialogue  on  problems  shared  by  Israel  and 
the  U.S.  I  do  hope  that  these  debates  will 
promote  the  fortifying  of  Israel  and  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

7.    ISRAEL    HAS    THE    CAPACITT    TO    STAND    FIRM 
UNTIL     PEACE 

I  reject  any  fatalistic  approach  to  the  re- 
glons  affairs.  The  situation  in  our  region 
does  not  lack  a  remedy  nor  is  It  Intractable 
of  ft  solution. 

Responsible  political  factors,  friendly  fac- 
tors, can  help  in  remedying  the  situation. 

Governments  desirous  of  advancing  peace 
and  security  can  infiuence  the  Arab  leaders 
to  forego  the  hopes  for  solution  by  means  of 
a  military  decision,  and  to  turn  towards  a 
solution  by  means  of  peace,  colloquy,  agree- 
ment— to  encourage  the  heads  of  the  Arab 
States  to  agree  to  meeting  with  Israel  and  to 
negotiate  with  her,  with  due  respect  and 
equality  of  values  and  a  mutual  regard  for 
the  future  of  all  the  region's  nations.  The 
forgers  of  public  opinion  can  assist  by  cast- 
ing a  true  light  on  the  situation  in  our 
region,  which  would  not  permit  forgetting 
the  fear  of  the  danger  facing  Israel  all  the 
years  up  to  the  climax  of  May  1967,  would 
not  distort  Israel's  deelre  for  peace,  and  would 
not  cover  up  for  belllgerant  trends  against 
Israel. 

Anyone  favoring  the  advancement  of  peace 
in  the  region  will  not  deny  Israel  the  right  to 
acquire  the  conditions  and  weapons  requisite 
for  her  defense,  for  strengrthening  her  defen- 
sive-deterrent power.  There  is  no  better 
guarantee  for  the  protection  of  Israel  and  of 
peace  as  well.  For  only  If  those  who  wish  us 
evil  despair  of  the  hope  for  a  solution  by 
means  of  violence  and  our  destruction,  only 
then  will  the  beacons  of  pveace  be  kindled. 

Enemies  who  look  forvi'ard  to  our  failure 
comfort  themselves  with  the  hope  that  Israel 
will  not  be  able  to  stirvive  for  long  under 
such  tension.  We  have  heard  this  version 
continuously  for  twenty  years  now,  and 
even  more  so  since  our  victory  in  the  Six  Day 
War.  In  spite  of  false  prophesies,  Israel  stands 
firm  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cease-fire 
lines;  and  we  shall  not  be  moved  from  our 
positions. 

Sabotage  activity  has  disappointed  all  those 
who  hoped  by  means  of  terror  to  undermine 
our  way  of  life. 

The  laying  of  mines  and  booby  traps  along 
the  way  to  the  Western  Wall  and  in  the 
crowded  street  of  a  town  is  a  typical  in- 
dication of  the  nature  and  methods  of  the 
sabotage  organizations.  The  Intention  Is  to 
sow  panic  and  fear  among  us.  But  I  can  speak 
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for  the  whole  nation  when  I  say:  these 
shameful  deeds  achieve  exactly  the  oppoalte 
effect.  All  honor  and  respect  to  the  Israeli 
men  and  women  who  continue  their  way  to 
the  Western  Wall,  without  regret  or  restraint, 
and  continue  their  way  of  life  in  busy  Tel 
Aviv.  These  provocations  teach  the  people 
of  Israel  to  carry  on  bravely  and  purpose- 
fully. 

And  we  are  right  to  put  our  faith  In  this 
people,  its  sons  and  daughters.  In  the  border 
villages  and  the  cease-flre  lines,  whose  brav- 
ery Is  revealed  in  every  hour  of  danger  and 
in  all  its  pride. 

We  cannot  ignore  our  difficulties,  but  the 
tension  and  want  prevalent  throughout  the 
Arab  countries  are  demonstrating  to  the  Arab 
leaders,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  dilemma  of  choosing  between 
aggression  and  i>eace.  Responsible,  thinking 
people  in  the  AJab  world  must  sooner  or 
later  begin  to  doubt  the  policy  of  impasse 
of  their  leaders. 

The  Arab  leaders  would  do  well  to  correct- 
ly evaluate  the  results  of  their  aggression  and 
should  truly  estimate  the  suffering  they  are 
bringing  upon  their  people. 

Our  military  activity.  In  reaction  to  the 
aggression,  has  already  proved  our  potential. 
Although  acta  of  aggression  are  multiplying 
along  the  Suez  Canal,  we  again  appeal  to  the 
rulers  of  Egypt  to  reconsider  and  change 
their  policy.  They  Intend  to  cause  us  suffer- 
ing and  harm,  and  may  create  a  eituatlon 
which  Is  even  more  unbearable  to  them  than 
to  us. 

We  have  no  better  alternative  than  to 
stand  tlrm  against  tension  and  pressure.  We 
did  not  choose  the  firing  situation  along  the 
cease-fire  lines  or  the  existence  of  shelters 
in  the  border  villages,  and  we  are  not  the  ones 
to  determine  how  long  this  situation  will 
last.  It  will  not  succeed  in  weakening  our 
strength.  We  have  the  power  and  ability  to 
stand  firm  and  we  have  enough  breath  to 
wait  as  long  as  necessary,  until  our  attackers 
prefer  peaceful  co-existence  to  aggression. 
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H.  J.  Heinz  family  of  Pittsburgh  for  their 
encouragement  and  support  at  Pitts- 
burgh music. 

The  summer  series  Is  another  feather 
in  the  cap  of  "public  TV,"  which  merits 
our  support  as  well  as  our  attention. 


"SOUNDS  OF  SUMMER"— PUBLIC 
TELEVISION  AGAIN  HAILS  PITTS- 
BURGH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
all  be  grateful  to  the  Corporation  for 
Pubhc  Broadcasting  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  for  providing  the  country 
with  a  different  and  refreshing  18-week 
series,  entitled  "Sounds  of  Summer," 
seen  each  Sunday  evening  between  8  and 
10  p.m.  over  the  national  educational 
television  station. 

By  focusing  on  the  most  outstanding 
summer  festivals  and  cultural  events 
taking  place  around  the  United  States 
this  summer,  the  series  has  the  twofold 
advantage  of  providing  viewers  with  a 
wide  variety  of  entertainment  while  also 
bringing  to  the  TV  screen  many  events 
that  would  not  otherwise  find  a  national 
audience. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  last  Sunday's 
program  saluted  Pittsburgh.  "Pitts- 
burgh :  A  Festival  of  Folk"  featured  the 
Tamburitzan  folk  dancers  of  Duquesne 
University — who  are  now  on  a  cultural 
exchange  tour  in  the  Soviet  Union — and 
the  American  Wind  Symphony,  perform- 
ing the  "Plckel  Suite,"  dedicated  to  the 
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HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray  Mc- 
Hugh,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Copley  News  Service,  has  Just  re- 
turned from  an  extensive  trip  to  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  Mideast.  Under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  very  fine  report  Mr.  McHugh  has 
written  on  his  5-week  trip.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  current  situation 
In  that  part  of  the  world,  and  I  believe 
that  it  deserves  wide  attention.  The  re- 
port follows: 

REPORT  ON  Mat-Jcne  1969  Trip  to  Western 

Europe.  Mideast 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

The  five-week  trip  took  me  to  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Greece,  Austria,  Israel,  Leb- 
anon, Jordan  and  occupied  areas  of  Syria. 
Combined  with  my  late  winter  visit  to  Scan- 
dinavia and  West  Germany,  it  has  formed 
some  strong  impressions  of  the  European 
and  Mediterranean  scenes. 

Two  major  points  stand  out: 

1.  Western  Europe  faces  a  period  of  in- 
tense political  uncertainty  aggravated  by  In- 
creasing infiatlon.  Communist  and  socialist 
parties  are  maklnK  determined  efforts  in 
several  countries.  Prance  has  Just  named  a 
new  president  who  faces  major  tasks;  the 
unpopular  Labor  gox-ernment  cUngs  dog- 
gedlv  to  power  in  Britain;  West  Germany 
votes  in  September  and  Willy  Brandt,  the 
leading  disciple  of  "detente",  will  run  a 
strong  race;  the  Italian  government  has 
finally  collapsed  and  we  may  see  the  Com- 
munists bid  for  a  place  in  a  coalition;  Greece 
finds  itself  more  isolated  and  more  frus- 
trated; Turkey  faces  elections  this  fall  and 
while  conservatives  are  expected  to  win  there 
promises  to  be  much  more  turmoil  and  more 
anti-American  displays. 

(Turkish  ports  are  now  closed  to  the  Sixth 
Fleet  because  of  riots,  leaving  only  Greek  and 
Spanish  ports  and  Naples  open  to  U.S.  war- 
ships.) 

2.  Basic  solutions  in  the  Middle  East  seem 
as  remote  as  before  the  Six-Day  War  of  1967. 
If  anything,  the  Arab  and  Israeli  positions 
are  hardening.  A  new  war  does  not  seem 
likely  this  year,  simply  because  Nasser  Is 
not  ready  and  the  Soviets  are  fearful  of  the 
consequences  of  another  Arab  defeat.  Next 
year?  Events  in  Cairo  and  Moscow  will  prob- 
ably answer  that  question. 

I  still  found  no  evidence  to  support  the 
wishful-thinkers  who  claim  Russia  Is  eager 
for  detente  and  waits  only  a  signal  from  the 
West.  On  the  contrary  the  picture  of  Russia 
that  was  painted  for  me  was  a  country  grow- 
ing more  repressive  at  home,  more  dangerous 
abroad. 

I  had  heard  more  than  one  warning  that 
as  the  Kremlin  clamps  down  on  a  pregnant 
liberalism  at  home.  It  Is  losing  any  Interest  In 
cooling  useful  distracting  international 
tensions — unless,  of  "ourse,  it  can  get  uni- 
lateral concessions  from  the  west. 
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The  political  uncertainty  In  Ehirope  range 
from  Sweden  to  Turkey. 

There  will  be  a  change  of  leadership  In 
Sweden  In  October  with  the  ultra  liberal, 
anti-American  Olov  Palme  succeeedlng  Tag 
Brlander  as  Social  Democrat  premier.  Palme 
Is  deeply  Involved  In  the  Swedish  antl-Vlet- 
nam  propaganda  program,  la  a  darling  ol 
student  radicals,  a  public  supporter  of  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong  and  a  vocal  critic  of  the 
United  States.  The  antl-Amerlcan  demon- 
strations In  Stockholm  on  July  4  are  an  Indi- 
cation that  things  are  going  to  get  worse 
before  they  get  better.  It's  my  personal 
opinion  that  we  should  continue  to  withhold 
an  ambassador,  follow  up  protests  already 
made  by  FYank  Shakespeare,  director  of 
USIA.  and  resist  all  suggestions  that  U.S. 
deserters  given  sanctuary  in  Sweden  be 
granted  amnesties. 

Prance  has  weathered  the  resignation  of 
Gen.  DeGaulle  In  surprisingly  good  fashion. 
In  fact,  a  visitor  Is  .struck  by  a  sense  of  relief 
that  DeOauUe  has  left  the  scene. 

It's    interesting    to    note    that    President 
Nixon  Is  highly  regarded  in  all  the  countries 
I  visited  and  there  are  still  many  favorable 
comments   about    his   February-March    trip. 
With  the  exception  of  Sweden.  antl-Amerl- 
can and  anti-Vietnam  war  fever  seems  to  be 
-  cooling.    In    Spain    and    Greece    the    govern- 
-mentw-slmply   won't   tolerate   any   displays. 
Although  few  Europeans  would  put  It  as 
well,    the   London   Economist  recently   gave 
this  enlightened  appraisal  of  Vietnam: 

"It  :s  arguable  that  the  cost  of  victory.  In 
terms  of  bloodshed.  Is  proving  to  be  too 
great:  but  the  cost  of  betrayal  would  be  even 
greater  ..  It  Is  an  Illusion  to  Imagine  that 
the  United  States  can  agree  to  a  compromise 
peace  that  would  amount  to  a  sell-out  and 
retain  any  credibility  In  Asia.  Nor  in  Asia 
alone:  for  in  this  shrunken  world  credibility 
is  indivisible." 

Europeans  fears  that  America  might  return 
to  isolationism  also  seem  to  be  declining 
since  the  election  of  Mr.  Nixon,  although  I 
think  the  bigger  factor  Is  the  ever-growing 
Involvement  of  American  business  in  E^urope. 
This  constitutes  an  expanding  commitment 
of  its  own. 

At  any  rate.  Paris  is  once  again  a  friendly 
city  or  as  one  restaurant  owner  put  It: 
"Prance  has  got  her  smile  back." 
How  long  this  continues  will  depend  on 
Pompldou's  ability  to  check  inflation,  the 
threat  to  the  franc  and  a  scheduled  round 
of  wage  demands  by  French  unions,  heavily 
backed  by  the  Communist  party. 

Alain  Poher  who  was  the  antl-Gaulllst 
center  candidate  for  president  made  a  dis- 
appointing showing  in  both  the  first  and 
second  round  elections  primarily  because  the 
French  farmer  and  small  merchant  was  wor- 
ried about  his  ability  to  withstand  the  Com- 
munists. You  noted  that  Jacques  Duclos,  the 
Communist  leader,  almost  beat  Poher  in  the 
Srst  round  voting  June  1.  That  narrow  squeak 
sealed  his  doom  in  the  runoff  against  Pompi- 
dou. 

Poher  would  probably  have  moved  faster 
than  Pompidou  to  restore  traditional  U.S- 
Prench  cooperation  and  to  rekindle  French 
interest  in  NATO.  Pompidou  cannot  turn 
abruptly  away  from  the  DeGaulle  pattern. 
But  a  significant  change  has  already  taken 
place  In  Paris.  There  is  an  obvious  effort 
underway  to  woo  .'\merlcans  and  the  strength 
the  Communists  showed  in  the  election  has 
raised  again  the  fears  of  a  Popular  Front 
government. 

Communist  hopes  obviously  hinge  on  con- 
fusion, Pompidou  is  under  great  pressure — 
because  of  DeGaulle  excesses — to  devalue 
the  franc.  Inflation  is  eating  up  the  wage 
Increases  that  were  granted  workers  last 
June  after  the  near  revolution.  If  he  can 
stabilize  the  situation.  Prance  will  move 
step  by  step  back  into  full  Western  partner- 
ship. I  think.  If  he  fails,  France  will  see 
turmoil  and  demands  for  new  elections 
that  could  sweep  away  the  substantial  GauU- 
1st  majority  in  the  Assembly  and  open  the 
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door  to  a  possible  Socialist-Communist  coa- 
lition. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  West 
Germany,  the  most  prosperous  country  In 
western  Europ>e,  has  already  made  several 
responsible  moves  to  help  lessen  French 
economic  problems.  And  there  is  honest  ap- 
preciation for  the  U.S.  moves  In  late  1968 
and  early  1969  to  slow  up  the  franc. 

The  departure  of  DeGaulle  does  not  make 
British  entry  into  the  Common  Market  au- 
tomatic, but  Pompldou's  early  moves  indi- 
cate that  French  opposition  will  be  much  less 
severe.  The  French  seem  ready  to  let  other 
EOC  members  decide  the  issue.  Prance  once 
held  itself  aloof  from  Common  Market  pro- 
grams, but  Paris,  I  think,  now  has  come  to 
the  realization  that  It  needs  all  the  help  it 
can  get  from  its  neighbors  If  It  is  to  solve 
its  economic  woes.  DeGauUe's  haughty  ideas 
of  grandeur  are  fading  rapidly. 

Entry  into  the  Common  Market — even  If 
it  comes — is  not  likely  to  solve  the  mess 
Harold  Wilson  has  led  the  British  Into. 

Wilson  has  not  been  able  to  increase  Brit- 
ain's productivity,  he  has  surrendered  to 
the  extreme  lelt  elements  of  his  party  and 
the  Trades  Union  Council  in  dropping  a  very 
mild  Taft-Hartley  type  of  law  that  would 
have  limited  some  of  the  outrageous  wildcat 
strikes  that  are  costing  Britain  millions  and 
now  he  finds  the  IMP  and  the  World  Bank 
imposing  "banana  republic"  conditions  to 
credits. 

The  British  are  getting  only  50  per  cent 
of  a  loan  at  the  time  of  agreement.  The 
other  half  Is  held  back,  contingent  on  re- 
views by  international  bankers  of  the  British 
economy  and  the  government's  policies.  It 
shows  how  far  the  once  proud  British  have 
fallen. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Labor  haa  not  won  a 
significant  election  in  two  years  and  must 
stand  today  as  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
governments  in  British  history,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  an  early  change.  Wilson  does 
not  have  to  call  elections  until  March  of  1971 
and  It  Is  unlikely  that  his  members  of  par- 
liament will  rebell  In  any  "no-confidence" 
vote.  They  are  as  vulnerable  as  the  prime 
minister.  Things  can't  get  worse  for  them 
they  reckon;  but  they  can  get  much  worse 
for  Britain.  In  fact,  several  bankers  in  the 
■City"  told  me  candidly  that  they  expect 
another  devaluation  of  the  pound  this  fall. 

London  has  fallen  behind  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp  among  European  ports  and  traffic  is 
declining  steadily.  A  British  ship  line  owner 
told  me  he  refuses  to  use  British  ports  be- 
cause of  the  Intolerable  labor  conditions 
created  by  the  Communist-influenced  Dock 
Workers  Union. 

The  wildcat  Ford  strike  late  last  winter  also 
is  costing  Britain  a  substantial  part  of  the 
European  car  boom.  (Western  Europe  has 
outgrown  even  the  United  States  as  a  mar- 
ket for  new  automobiles.) 

Prom  the  military  point  of  view,  the  sit- 
uation In  Britain  Is  critical.  Defense  cuts  are 
leaving  the  army  and  RAP  nothing  but  shells 
and  the  Navy  Is  fast  becoming  a  home  defense 
force.  The  Labor  Goverimient's  glowing 
pledges  of  full  NATO  cooperation  can  be 
looked  at  as  a  smokescreen  to  hide  the  pa- 
thetic state  of  affairs. 

Military  men  In  London  are  beginning  ti 
speak  quite  bluntly  to  Americans.  It's  of 
the  record,  but  I've  never  heard  such  anti- 
government  sentiment  from  generals  and 
admirals.  I  heard  one  fairly  high  defense 
official  use  the  word  "traitorous"  In  describ- 
ing Britain's  military  state.  Words  like  that 
were  unthought  of  only  two  years  ago. 

Even  If  the  Tories  can  reclaim  power  In 
the  next  12  months,  the  retreat  from  east  of 
Suez  appears  to  have  reached  a  point  of  no 
return  and  for  all  practical  piorposes  It's  a 
retreat  from  east  of  Gibraltar.  The  services 
are  losing  their  best  NCOs  and  Junior  officers. 
The  reserves  are  being  scrapped  on  the  theory 
that  they  won't  be  needed  in  a  nuclear  war. 
(The  biu-den  this  theory  puts  on  the  United 
States  as  a  '  policemen"  is  obvious.) 
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Labor  cites  money  as  the  cause  of  the  de- 
fense cuts,  but  the  pacifist  and  militant  left 
of  the  party  is  determined,  in  the  view  of 
Tories,  to  destroy  the  British  military  estab- 
lishment and  all  It  stands  for  before  they 
are  forced  from  office. 

One  word  about  the  Tories.  Ted  Heath  is 
the  titular  head  of  the  Conservative  party, 
but  he  Is  a  lackluster  leader  with  problems. 
I  heard  many  who  believe  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  (MacmlUan's  successor  i  will  head  the 
next  government  in  an  interim  role  until  a 
younger,  more  articulate  figure  emerges. 
Don't  count  out  someone  like  Julian  Amery. 
particularly  if  the  Conservative  tide  is  run- 
ning strongly. 

While  I  was  in  London,  the  Rhodesian 
Issue  came  to  a  head  and  I  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  Rhodesia  House  officials,  "City" 
bankers  with  wide  African  experience  and 
with  members  of  parliament.  The  consen.sus 
was  that  the  Wilson  government,  through 
errors  of  omission  and  commission — particu- 
larly its  resort  to  the  U.N.  to  brand  Rhodefla 
"an  enemy  of  world  peace" — has  solidified  a 
situation  that  may  take  25  years  to  resolve. 
On  Rhodesia,  I  refer  you  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Elspeth  Huxley: 

"We  in  Britain  cannot  now  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  mess.  We  are  on  the  escalator, 
going  down,  and  there's  something  nasty  in 
the  basement.  The  United  States  Is  about  the 
only  hope  we  have.  If  It  could  persuade  Mr. 
Wilson  to  snap  out  of  his  Imperialist  dreams 
of  flags,  rebels,  governors,  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  so  forth,  there  Is  no  reason  why  a  reason- 
able compromise  that  would  secure  the  polit- 
ical advancement  of  Rhodesia's  Africans 
without  first  obliging  them  to  starve  to  death 
could  not  be  reached." 

In  Spain  I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  with 
Gen.  Franco.  Minister  Fraga,  the  men  who 
negotiated  the  U.S. -Spanish  treaty  extension, 
the  American  officers  who  manage  our  nilli- 
tary  aid  programs  and  those  who  command 
the  big  air  base  and  communications  hub 
at  Torrejon. 

Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary,  Fr.inco 
looks  hale  and  hearty  at  76  His  mind  is 
quick  and  there  seems  no  doubt  i'bout  who 
is  in  charge.  He  is  reportedly  set  on  restoring 
Prince  Juan  Carlos  de  Bourbon  to  the  Span- 
ish throne.  The  prince.  31.  Is  the  son  of  Don 
Juan,  the  exiled  pretender  to  the  throne. 

Also,  despite  reports  prevalent  in  Wash- 
ington, Torrejon  is  vital  to  the  Air  Force. 
The  base  pumps  more  jet  fuel  than  any  b.ise 
In  Europe.  Its  troposphere  communications 
center  is  essential  to  Sixth  Fleet  operations 
and  handles  traffic  from  all  over  southern 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East — even  as  far  as  Pakistan. 

Gen.  Ben  LeBailly,  who  commands  tlie 
U.S.  bases  in  Spain,  calls  the  Spaniards  "the 
best  friends  we  have  anywhere  in  the  world." 
This  Judgment  was  confirmed,  apparently, 
in  the  Madrid  decision  to  accept  a  two-year 
extension  of  the  treaty.  This  spared  the 
Nixon  administration  a  bitter  fight  with 
FMlbrlght's  forces  over  ratification  of  .^  new 
pact. 

The  current  treaty  runs  until  September 
of  1971.  Now  talks  are  to  begin  this  summer. 
The  Spanish  want  help  to  modernize  their 
armed  forces  that  are  largely  equipped  with 
World  War  II  weapons:  they  feel  they  should 
get  some  kind  of  favored  trade  treatment  and 
they  want  some  kind  of  security  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  because  they 
feel  the  presence  of  the  bases  and  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  Soviet  power  threatens  to 
Involve  them  quickly  in  any  crisis. 

President  Nixon  has  talked  of  bringing 
Spiiln  back  into  "the  European  family  "^^ 
nations."  This  could  mean  NATO,  but  the 
Spanish  Indicate  they  would  prefer  a  re- 
gional defense  ptact  that  would  not  involve 
them  with  Scandinavian  and  northern  Eu- 
ropean states  who  they  believe  have  been 
unfairly  critical  of  the  Franco  regime 

The  Spanish  have  close  ties  to  many  of  the 
Arab  countries  ( they  Just  returned  the  en- 
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clave  of  Ifnl  to  Morocco  to  remove  a  point 
of  tension).  They  represent  US.  interests  in 
Egypt  and  they  are  critical  of  American  pol- 
icy m  the  Middle  East.  They  express  fear 
that  It  Is  opening  wide  the  door  for  Russian 
penetration  of  the  Mediterranean  and  will 
lead  to  eventual  Soviet  domination  of  all  of 
North  Africa. 

Madrid  officials  argue  that  the  United 
States  should  put  its  prestige  solidly  behind 
the  1967  United  Nations  resolution  on  the 
Mideast.  They  argue  that  this  would  give 
the  U.N.  the  primary  responsibility  for  peace 
and  the  Integrity  of  Israel,  would  release 
the  U.S.  from  its  unspoken  commitment  to 
the  Jewish  state  and  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  begin  rebuilding  its  once  excellent 
relations  with  the  Arab  world.  (Many  offi- 
cials in  Greece  share  this  view.) 

In  Greece,  economic  activity  is  intense,  but 
the  still  resolved  poUtlcal  and  diplomatic 
Issues  hang  heavy.  The  military-backed  gov- 
ernment has  now  been  in  power  for  two  years 
and  there  are  some  dangerous  signs  of  frus- 
tration. Most  of  It  Is  aimed  at  the  United 
States. 

The  government  resents  the  delay  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Nixon  ambassador  and 
sees  it  as  an  attempt  by  Washington  to  ex- 
press displeasure  with  the  Athens  govern- 
ment The  top  men  in  Athens  regard  this 
as  interference  in  Greek  affairs  and  liken 
it  in  many  ways  to  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
Czechoslovakia. 

Gen.  George  Anghalis,  chief  of  the  defense 
staff  and  regarded  as  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
Greek  setup,  was  particularly  outspoken. 
Premier  Papadopoulus  is  more  restrained, 
but  nevertheless  critical. 

The  Greeks  also  resent  the  embargo  of 
arms  promised  them  under  NATO  defense 
agreements.  While  their  cooperation  with 
U.S.  forces,  particularly  the  Sixth  Fleet,  re- 
mains exemplarv-  there  Is  growing  anger.  The 
criticism  of  Greece,  which  is  outspokenly 
pro-U.S.,  compared  to  Washington's  silence 
on  Turkey's  anti-Amertcan  demonstrations, 
the  insults  from  Sweden,  the  leftist  moves  of 
Italy  and  other  countries  outrages  them. 

Even  erstwhile  political  leaders  of  the  cen- 
ter and  right  regard  the  situation  as  danger- 
ous. One  former  high  cabinet  officer  who  was 
once  imprisoned  by  the  military-backed  gov- 
ernment recommends  that  a  new  ambassador 
be  named  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  the 
appointee  be  a  private  citizen,  not  a  career 
diplomat.  ( The  government  Is  very  suspicious 
of  our  State  Department.) 

One  man  who  might  have  great  Influence 
In  Athens  Is  Gen.  William  Qulnn.  USA.  Ret., 
who  is  now  a  vice  president  of  the  MartLn- 
Martetta  Co.  Qulnn  once  headed  the  mlll- 
tarv  aid  mission  In  Greece  and  his  name  has 
been  submitted  to  Preisdent  Nixon. 

I  understand  that  Qulnn  Is  opfKJsed  In 
the  State  Department  on  the  grounds  that 
since  he  Is  a  professional  soldier  his  ap- 
pointment would  be  construed  as  support  for 
the  government.  Nonsense.  It  seems  far  more 
important  that  the  next  ambassador  be  a 
man  who  can  command  the  respect  of  the 
government  and  Its  attention.  A  career 
diplomat  might  well  find  himself  Ignored 
and  the  situation  would  simply  grow  worse. 
Many  In  Athens  with  prominent  business 
posts  or  former  political  experience  fear  that 
a  continued  cold  shoulder  from  Washington 
will  (a)  force  the  military  leaders  Into  some 
form  of  neutral  left-leaning  Nasserlsm.  or 
(b)  lead  to  political  chaos  In  which  the  loud 
and  leftist  Andreas  Papandreau  would 
emerge  as  a  leader. 

There  Is  argument  as  to  whether  the  pres- 
ent government  would  win  an  election. 
Prices  are  going  up  and  this  brings  discon- 
tent m  a  city  like  Athens,  but  In  rural  areas 
and  smaller  cities,  the  colonels  appear  to  be 
popular. 

A  man  like  Qulnn  might  negotiate  with 
the  colonels  to  secure  the  much-sought  elec- 
tions. He  could  quietly  use  the  NATO  arms 
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as    a    lever,    restoring   them    In   return    for 
pledges. 

If  some  such  tactic  Is  not  employed,  I'm 
afraid  we  risk  a  serious  situation  In  Greece. 
Looking  around  the  Mediterranean,  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  lose  such  a  friend  and  such 
geography.  (We  might  also  look  at  Britain's 
experience  in  Rhodesia,  i 

"Since  World  War  II,"  Anghalis  said,  "you 
have  pursued  your  own  self-righteous  con- 
cept of  democracy  and  look  what  It  has  cost 
you — China.  Egypt,  most  of  the  Arab  world 
and  much  of  Africa. 

"People  in  your  State  Department  insist 
that  they  know  how  to  run  countries  bet- 
ter than  the  people  who  live  In  them.  Your 
record  Isn't  very  good. 

"Are  you  going  to  throw  Greece  away,  too?" 
Despite  this  political  backdrop,  the  Greek 
economy  Is  moving  ahead,  though  men  like 
Economics  Minister  Evambllos  frankly  ad- 
mit that  the  country  desperately  needs  more 
foreign  Investment. 

Tourism  is  up  about  20  percent  this  year — 
some  2  million  people,  about  500,000  Ameri- 
cans. Hotel  construction  Is  being  pushed  and 
Evambllos  Is  talking  about  doubling  the 
tourist  traffic  next  year. 

Extremely  attractive  terms  have  Just  been 
announced  for  foreign  Investors  and  these 
will  probably  bring  another  Influx  of  money, 
but  the  do-nothing  stance  of  Washington  Is 
probably  as  big  a  bairler  to  economic  growth 
as  to  political  stability. 

Austria,  by  contrast.  Is  a  country  which  Is 
enjoying  both  prosperity  and  political  sta- 
bility. I  stopped  In  Vienna  primarily  to  get 
Austrlans'  views  of  the  eastern  European  sit- 
uation and  to  make  an  effort  to  enter  Czech- 
oslovakia. (The  Czechs  said  "no.") 

The  foaxs  of  last  summer  that  Moscow 
might  decide  to  march  Into  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia,  too,  have  subsided,  although  the 
Yugoslavs  are  descrttjed  as  still  "anxious" 
about  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  There  Is  great 
uncertainty  about  Kremlin  policy.  Russia  Is 
looked  on  as  Increasingly  repressive,  particu- 
larly toward  its  own  would-be  liberals.  This 
111  for  the  satellites,  most  Austrlans 
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agree. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  the  mood  of  natlon- 
aUsm  In  the  satellites  coincides  with  a  mood 
of  nationalism  in  Moscow."  said  one  Vien- 
nese offlclal.  "There's  no  doubt  who  will 
prevail. 

"There  also  Is  not  doubt  that  there  will 
have  to  be  liberalization  Inside  Russia,  be- 
fore there  can  be  true  relaxation  and  Inde- 
pendence In  the  satellites." 

The  Austrlans  continue  to  argue  agsdnst 
any  American  trade  offensive  In  eastern  Eu- 
rope, "unless  you  and  your  Congress  Is  ready 
to  extend  long-term,  low-Interest  credits." 

The  view  Is  that  the  Communist  nations 
have  little  to  sell  to  the  United  States  and 
that  Americans  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  what 
is  essentially  a  barter  economy. 

An  interesting  Austrian  sidelight  Is  the 
fact  that  the  country  continues  to  receive  a 
steady  trickle  of  poUtlcal  refugees  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Yugo- 
slavia and  even  Albania. 

They  are  processed  In  camps  and  most  are 
whisked  away  to  Canada.  Australia  or  South 
Africa,  three  countries  that  compete  vigor- 
ously for  eastern  European  exiles. 

I've  left  the  confused  Middle  East  for  last, 
because  It  is  so  contradictory.  Seeds  of  truth 
can  be  found  on  both  sides.  So  can  seeds  of 
ambition,  avarice,  hatred  and  stubborn  pride. 

Little  Lebanon  which  has  tried  for  20  years 
to  remain  on  the  Arab  sidelines  may  ironi- 
cally be  the  next  victim.  The  presence  of 
more  than  250.000  Arab  refugees  In  a  country 
of  3  million  Is  developing  finally  'nto  an  ex- 
plosive situation  that  the  pro-West«ni  Leb- 
anese may  not  be  able  to  handle. 

While  Israel  feels  time  Is  on  her  side,  Leb- 
anon— and  Jordan — feel  time  Is  running 
against  them.  In  both  countries  the  hatred 
of  Israel  remains  Intense,  but  the  organlza- 
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tion  of  the  refugees  into  guerrilla  forces  has 
added  a  new  dimension.  Backed  by  anti- 
Israel,  anti-American  demonstrations,  the 
refugee  groups  literally  forced  one  Lebanese 
government  to  resign.  The  refugee  groups  are 
demanding  the  right  to  harass  Israel  from 
bases  Inside  Lebanon.  They  already  have  won 
this  concession  from  Jordan. 

Lebanese  business  and  political  leaders 
fear,  with  reason,  that  If  the  guerrillas  at- 
tack Israel  from  Lebanon,  the  Israelis  wlU 
occupy  the  water-rich  southern  region  of 
their  country.  But  if  they  don't  permit  the 
raids,  the  refugees  could  spark  riots  that 
would  tear  Lebanon  apart  and  end  the  coun- 
try's delicate  Moslem-Christian  balance. 

Incidentally.  Arab  intellectuals  and  El 
Fatah  leaders  from  the  American  Unlveisity 
In  Beirut  can  argue  tellingly  about  the  'le- 
gality" of  the  Arab  claims  In  Palestine,  but 
one  can't  escape  the  impression  that  the 
time  for  legalistic  arguments  has  long  passed 
Neither  Jordan  nor  Lebanon  appear  to  have 
the  military  force  either  to  threaten  Israel, 
or  to  control  the  Arab  refugess.  The  Jordan 
army  apparently  gives  the  El  Fatah  some 
support — I  experienced  one  of  its  barrages 
at  a  kibbutz  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee— but  the 
loss  of  equipment  in  the  Six-Day  War  and 
the  loss  of  strategic  territory  Icavei  It  at  a 
definite  disadvantage. 

The  real  local  contest  in  '.he  Middle  East 
is  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  with  Algeria 
growing  in  importance  as  an  Egyptian  ally. 
Even  in  that  contest,  despite  her  lack  of 
size,  Israel  holds  Important  strategi;  advan- 
tages, notwithstanding  the  huge  Russian  in- 
put of  arms. 

I  met  and  Interviewed  Oolda  Melr.  Abba 
Eban.  Moishe  Dayan  and  other  top  Israeli 
officials.  They  are  adamant.  They  do  not  want 
a  Big  Four  settlement  or  an  "Imposed"  pteace. 
They  insist  they  will  not  withdraw  from 
occupied  areas  until  Nasser  comes  to  the  con- 
ference table — a  highly  unlikely  event.  They 
Insist  that  Jerusalem  is  now  an  intepral  part 
of  Israel  and  that  they  will  not  give  up  the 
Golan  Heights  that  were  WTested  from  Syria 
or  the  lands  controlling  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

There  n^-tU  have  to  be  major  changes  in 
the  Arab  and  Soviet  positions — or  another 
war — before  these  views  will  change,  I'm 
afraid. 

Mrs.  Melr  also  flatly  rejects  any  resettle- 
ment of  Palestinian  refugees  In  Israel,  al- 
though she  offers  them  Indemnity  payments 
and  technical  assistance  to  resettle  In  other 
Arab  lands. 

"They  would  constitute  a  Fifth  Column 
here."  she  said.  "If  you  ask  us  to  commit 
suicide,  at  least  allow  us  to  choose  the 
method." 

Israeli  leaders  are  bitter  about  the  refusal 
of  Arab  states  to  undertake  the  resettlement 
of  refugees  who  have  lived  in  squalor  In 
Lebanon.  Jordan,  the  Gaza  Strip,  etc  .  for 
more  than  20  years.  They  charge  that  the 
Arab  leaders  have  looked  on  these  hapless 
people  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  against  the 
Jews,  not  as  human  belnga  In  need  of  as- 
sistance. 

(Israel  recently  contributed  $3  million  to 
UNRRA  for  Arab  refugee  relief,  although 
Mrs.  Melr  admits  "It  Is  only  a  token.") 

Men  like  Dayan  and  Gen.  Halm  Bar-Lev, 
chief  of  staff,  minimize  the  threat  of  the 
guerrillas  and  the  border  clashes  with  regu- 
lar Jordanian.  Syrian  and  Egyptian  forces. 

Dayan  says  the  guerrillas  have  been 
"schmaltzlfled"  by  the  American  press. 

Bar-Lev  says  much  of  the  action  along  the 
Suez  Canal  has  been  a  figment  of  Nasser's 
propaganda  machine,  although  he  confirms 
that  there  have  been  many  artillery  duels, 
some  raiding  by  both  sides  and  some  air 
battles. 

Israeli  Jets,  he  said,  have  shot  down  Egypt- 
Ian  kUGs  within  sight  of  Cairo. 

He  also  said  Nasser  Is  continuing  with  the 
systematic  removal  of  the  civilian  popula- 
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tlon  from  a  30-mlle  wide  strip  along  the 
canal  and  be  regards  this  a«  the  prelude  to 
concentrated   Egyptian   military  action. 

One  factor  that  could  change  the  military 
situation  dramatioally,  in  the  view  of  U.S. 
officers  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  pres- 
ence of  an  estimated  400-600  Egyptian  and 
Algerian  student  pilots  In  Russia. 

"If  they  came  back  overnight,  flying  fight- 
ers and  bombers.  It  would  be  a  new  ball 
game,"  said  one  Air  Force  general. 

Both  Bar-Lev  and  Dayan,  however,  seem 
confident  that  a  new  war  will  not  come  this 
year.  No  Israeli,  however,  looks  beyond  the 
spring  of  1970 — If  Naaeer  la  still  In  power. 

In  virtually  every  conversation  In  Israel, 
there  Is  an  undercurrent  of  hope  that  If  the 
Jews  stand  firm,  Nsksser  will  be  overtaken 
by  the  pressures  of  Egypt's  needy  millions. 

Might  they  get  someone  worse? 

"It's  hard  to  imagine  anyone  worse,"  said 
Mrs.  Meir. 

The  price  for  Israel  also  is  high.  Military 
service  has  been  extended.  Economic  growth 
is  affected.  Prices  creep  higher  and  the  "gar- 
rison" atmosphere  can  be  depressing.  But 
civilian  morale  appears  to  be  high.  A  visit 
to  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  un- 
covered no  anti-war  signs. 


SPOTLIGHT   ON   VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  article  appearing  in  the  July  7, 
1969,  edition  of  The  Nation.  It  refers  to 
an  interreliglous  study  team  which  vis- 
ited South  Vietnam  to  investigate  poUti- 
cal  arrests  and  imprisonments  under  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime.  A  member  of  that 
group  was  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Representative  John  J. 

CONYERS. 

The  report  of  the  imprisonment  of 
President  Thieu's  opponent,  Truong 
Dinh  Dzu,  in  the  last  election  for  advo- 
cating a  negotiated  peace  was  certainly 
disturbing.  The  Conyers'  group  found 
that  the  practice  of  political  arrest  and 
Imprisonment  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  is  even  more  widespread  than 
this  seemingly  isolated  case  indicates. 
There  are  at  least  20,000  political  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam,  most  of  whom 
are  classified  as  Communists.  As  The  Na- 
tion points  out : 

The  de  facto  criterion  of  communism  is 
opposition  to  the  war  policies  of  the  dic- 
tatorship, but  even  that  is  not  essential. 

A  citizen  of  South  Vietnam  who  ad- 
vocates coalition  government  or  steps 
toward  ending  the  war  is  liable  to  arrest 
and  imprisonment  as  a  "Communist." 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Conyers  and  his 
associates  for  their  efforts  in  verifying 
the  nature  of  political  freedom  under  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime,  and  submit  the  Na- 
tion's report  of  their  findings  for  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues: 

Spotlight  on  Vietnam 

If  the  American  people  have  not  lost  all 
collective  moral  sense,  then  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  continuing  Intervention  in  the  Viet- 
namese civil  war  must  have  been  kept  from 
them.  That  the  latter  alternative  is  the  case 
Is  suggested  again  by  the  media  attention 
paid  to  the  May  25-June  10  visit  to  South 
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Vietnam  of  a  US.  Interreliglous  study  team, 
sent  to  investigate  stories  of  arbitrary  arrest 
and  imprisonment  by  the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 
The  coverage  was  so  scanty  that  there  was 
little  danger  the  average  newspaper  reader 
or  TV  viewer  would  be  diverted  from  his 
preoccupation  with  the  troubles  of  Joe 
Namath. 

Members- of  the  study  team  were  Robert 
F.  Orlnan,  S.J..  dean  of  the  Boston  College 
Law  School;  Rep.  John  J.  Conyers  (D., 
Mich.);  Bishop  James  Armstrong  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church;  Mrs.  John  C.  Ben- 
nett, wife  of  the  president  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  Allan  Brick  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation;  John  deJ.  Pemberton 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Rabbi 
Seymour  Slegel  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  Adm.  Arnold  E.  True,  U.S.N. 
(Ret.). 

The  Itinerary  was  as  respectable  as  the  par- 
ticipants. The  delegation  met  with  President 
Thleu  and  South  Vietnamese  government  of- 
ficials. Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
members  of  his  staff,  and  conferred  with 
religious  leaders,  legislators,  attorneys,  stu- 
dents and  a  variety  of  persons  of  different 
political  persuasions. 

"The  government  of  South  Vietnam,"  the 
report  acknowledges,  "was  helpful  in  provid- 
ing data,  permitting  team  members  to  visit 
prisons,    and  in   making   accessible   certain 
prisoners."    The   auspices   under   which    the 
tour  was  conducted,  .ind  the  character  of  the 
investigators,  preclude  any  suspicion  of  bias 
or  unfairness.  What  emerges   must  be  ac- 
cepted as  definitive — and  it  could  scarcely  be 
more  destructive  of  the  claim  that  we  are 
fighting  for  the  free  choice  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  in  determining  their  future. 
Before  leaving  for  Vietnam,  the  team  con- 
ferred with  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
and  received  assurances  that  the  number  of 
poUOcal  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  was  de- 
creasing.  In  Saigon   a  few   days   later,   the 
American  Embassy  olHcial  most  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  political  prisoners  admitted 
that  the  number  is  increasing  steadily  and, 
further,  that  this  increase  will  continue  as 
the  U.S.  "pacification"  program  extends  fur- 
ther  into    the    countryside.    The   American 
Embassy  stand  is  that  the  prisoners  are  an 
internal  concern  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  This  is  a  convenient  fiction  to 
cover   an  inconvenient  fact — that  the  U.S. 
mission  Is  ferreting  out  suspected  "Commu- 
nists"  in   Vietnamese   villages   and    turning 
them  over  to  extra-constitutional  "Military 
Field    Courts"    which    lack    any    procedxiral 
safeguards  and  which  in  many  cases  employ 
torttire  to  extract  confessions  or  information. 
Political  prisoners  In  South  Vietnam  num- 
ber  at   least   20,000.    and    25,000   is   a    more 
likely  figure.  All  are  classified  as  "Commu- 
nists," although  many  are  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  advocating  a  coalition  government 
or  steps  toward  ending  the  war  patterned  on 
President's  Nixon's  proposals.  The  de  facto 
criterion  of  "communism"  is  opposition  to 
the  war  policies  of  the  dictatorship,  but  even 
that  is  not  essential.  In  the  Chi  Hoa  JaU  the 
survey  group  saw  200  children  l>etween  the 
ages  of  10  and  14;  the  charge  against  some  of 
them  was  likewise  communism. 

The  group  met  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  rimner- 
up  in  the  1967  Presidential  election,  who  was 
arrested  in  May  1968  for  an  interview  In 
which  he  advocated  a  dialogue  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  As  Dzu  had  envi- 
sioned future  developments,  the  real  Com- 
munists would  get  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
vote  In  a  free  election,  and  would  thereafter 
have  a  role  like  that  of  the  Communist  par- 
ties of  France  or  Italy.  This  probably  under- 
rated the  Communist  strength,  but  it  would 
hardly  justify  a  five-year  sentence,  subse- 
quently commuted  to  three. 

Another  celebrated  prisoner  Interviewed 
by  the  group  was  the  Buddhist  leader,  the 
Venerable  Thlen  Minh.  Although  Thlen  Mlnh 
speaks  excellent  French  and  adequate  Eng- 
lish, a  condition  of  the  interview  was  that 
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he  could  talk  with  his  visitors  only  in  Viet- 
namese.  Thlen  Mlnh  asserted:  "I  have  com- 
mitted no  offense  except  that  I  want  peace." 
Originally  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  on 
a  charge  of  assisting  draft  reslsters;  his  term 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  three  years. 

If  the  number  of  political  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  assimied  to  t>e  25,000,  that 
In  a  country  with  a  population  of  17  mil- 
lion. Is  the  equivalent  in  the  United  States  of 
300,000  political  prisoners.  In  his  talk  with 
the  study  group  President  Thleu  pleaded 
that  In  wartime,  and  considering  the  unfa- 
mlllarity  of  his  country  with  the  democratic 
process,  he  cannot  relent  in  his  severely  re- 
pressive policies.  But  In  that  case  there  never 
will  be  democracy  in  South  Vietnam;  au- 
thoritarianism only  breeds  more  authori- 
tarianism. Even  if  all  American  forces  should 
be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment or  a  successor  supplied  with  American 
arms,  the  prospect  is  for  a  permanently  re- 
pressive regime  patterned  on  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  police  state  on  Taiwan.  No  doubt 
such  an  outcome  would  be  quite  acceptable 
to  many  In  the  Nixon  Administration,  but 
that  petLce  can  be  established  on  any  such 
terms  is  political  fantasy.  And  time  Is  run- 
ning out,  both  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  dubious 
allies  we  have  selected  to  represent  us  in 
that  unhappy  country. 

"A  calculated  risk" 

The  Army's  new  Sheridan   tank  has  just 

completed  Its  first  round  of  combat  tests  in 

•  Vietnam.    The   kill   score:    one   dead,   three 

severely  burned  and  several  other  casualties 

reported — all  Americans. 

The  dead  GI  and  his  hideously  burned  com- 
rades  are  victims  of  an  Army  "calculated 
risk,"  This  gamble  wew  to  send  the  newly  de- 
signed Sheridan  tank  into  battle  even  though 
a  test  manager  warned  long  before  It  left 
the  United  States  that  it  was  prone  to  break- 
downs and  deficiencies  that  would  jeopardize 
U.S.  troops. 

High-ranking  Army  officials  have  repeatedly 
told  Congress  that  the  Sheridan  tank  has 
been  operating  satisfactorily  under  Vietnam. 
ese  combat  conditions.  Yet,  in  a  still  secret 
report,  the  Pentagon  admits  that  the  "cal- 
culated risk"  has  "shaken  the  confidence"  of 
the  crews  operating  the  new  tank.  The  report 
elaborates  further  on  the  reasons  the  crews 
feel  somewhat  Insecure : 

The  tank  has  had  "16  major  equipment 
failures.  125  electrical  circuit  failures,  41 
weapons  misfires,  140  ammunition  ruptures, 
25  engine  replacements  (caused  by  overheat- 
ing) and  persistent  malfunction  of  the  152- 
mm.  cannon." 

Also  depressing  the  crews  Is  the  Army's  field 
manual  on  the  Sheridan,  which  did  not  arrive 
in  Vietnam  until  after  the  first  sixty-four 
tanks  had  been  in  combat  for  six  weeks.  The 
20-page  manual  advises  the  Sheridan  crews 
as  follows:  The  electrical  system  is  prone  to 
failure;  the  weapons  firing  system  Is  not  re- 
liable; the  new  type  of  combustible  cartridge 
is  subject  to  malfunction. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  any  of  these  de- 
flclences  were  unknown  before  the  "calcu- 
lated risk"  was  taken.  The  test  manager 
warned : 

The  Sheridan  Is  of  questionable  dependa- 
bility and  unknown  limitation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  combat  situation  where  mission 
and  lives  depend  so  heavily  on  equipment 
reliability  Is  the  best  environment  to  ques- 
tion and  resolve  these  problems. 

The  project  manager  made  this  statement 
on  November  5,  1968;  on  February  8,  1969, 
the  tank  was  on  its  way.  On  February  15,  one 
week  after  the  tank  went  into  combat,  one 
of  the  Sheridans  hit  a  mine  that  would  not 
have  severely  damaged  some  of  the  Army's 
older  tanks.  The  explosion  ruptured  the  hull 
of  the  Sheridan,  Ignited  the  anmiunitlon  and 
killed  the  driver. 

Later,  an  enemy  round  struck  one  of  the 
new  combustible  shells  as  crew  members 
wrestled  to  extract  It  from  the  chamber  of 
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mother  tank  after  it  had  ml*flred.  Three  OI« 
suffered  severe  burn*. 

What  effect  have  these  "accldento"  and 
the  critical  combat  field  report  had  on  the 
Army's  ctnrent  plans  for  the  Sheridan  tank 
and  Its  continued  deployment  in  the  field? 
Just  announced:  171  new  Bherldana  are  to 
be  shipped  to  Vietnam. 

TH«   ANrwm  TO  POVBKTt 

one  year  ago  the  poor  of  the  nation  sat  on 
Congress'  doorstep,  beUevlng  that  if  they 
drew  attention  to  their  poverty,  they  would 
receive  adeqxiate  federal  aaslstance.  They 
came  to  ReeurrecUon  City  from  great  dU- 
tancee.  trusting  In  strangers  for  their  dally 
needs.  Some  traveled  from  California  to 
Washington  In  school  buses,  bearing  the 
bounces,  the  weariness,  the  strangeness,  the 
homesickness  and  the  homelessness  because 
o(  their  hope  In  the  government. 

They  endured  torrential  rains,  flooded 
"streeta"  and  poor  plumbing  In  their  ply- 
wood town.  From  moet  persons  they  received 
derision;  the  contempt  of  the  many  mingled 
in  unequal  ratio  with  the  real  kindnesses  of 
the  few. 

Some  attention  was  paid  to  them  by  Con- 
eress  and  some  concessions  were  made — an 
bcreaae  of  food  stamps.  Investigations  like 
that  of  Son.  George  McGovern's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  and  Human  Needs.  But 
the  most  tangible  result  of  theU  ordeal  came 
to  them  last  month  when  Congress  acted  In 
direct  response  to  ResiirrecUon  City.  The 
House  voted  327-50  to  ban  all  sit-ins,  camp- 
ins  and  Bleep-ins  in  the  capital.  The  poor, 
they  stated,  had  "disrupted  the  seat  of  goy- 
emment  and  destroyed  public  property," 

The  cost  of  living  rises  and  welfare  Is  be- 
ing cut;  the  poor  have  the  answer  to  their 
demonstration  of  what  poverty  really  Is:  no 
more  Resurrection  Cities.  Congress  dislikes 
being  bothered,  especially  by  the  poor. 

TO     KIM    THAT    HATH 

The  National  Council  on  Hunger  and  Mal- 
nutnuon  In  the  United  States  reports  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  spend 
nearly  $4  bUllon  In  fiscal  1970  to  feed  an 
average  of  slightly  under  3  5  mUllon  service- 
men A  major  part  of  this  sum  goes  for  labor, 
capital  items,  etc.  For  food  alone  the  allow- 
ance Is  $1.7  billion,  which  breaks  down  to 
about  $500  per  person  per  year.  Even  allow- 
ing for  the  government's  purchasing  power 
this  does  not  seem  excessive,  but  the  govern- 
ment has  the  same  advantage  In  purchasing 
food  for  the  poor,  and  under  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's present  allocations  the  poor 
stand  to  get  only  $77  per  person  per  year. 

The  ratio  of  6,5  to  1  may  be  regarded  as  re- 
flecting the  solicitude  of  any  prudently  man- 
aged, normally  predatory  government  for  its 
armed  services;  but  In  another,  purely  ci- 
vilian, area  an  even  more  atrocious  discrim- 
ination Is  practiced.  Confronted  with  sta- 
tistics on  malnutrition  in  the  United  States, 
the  average  well-meaning  citizen  comforts 
himself  with  the  thought  that  at  least  the 
poor  kids  get  a  good  hot  lunch  at  school.  But 
do  they?  A  story  by  Gene  Blake  in  the  June 
4  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  some  natlonaUy 
collected  data.  Indicate  that  they  don't. 

According  to  a  suit  brought  In  federal 
court  In  San  Francisco  by  the  California 
Rural  Assistance  League  on  behalf  of  needy 
children  In  three  counties,  the  state  last  year 
received  $25  million  In  federal  funds  and 
commodities  to  subscribe  an  average  of  about 
825,000  lunches  dally  In  participating  school 
districts;  but  school  officials  arranged  to  sup- 
ply to  all  the  children  a  lunch  worth  55c 
at  a  reduced  price  of  35c.  Those  who  have  the 
35c  eat,  those  who  haven't  go  without.  The 
papers  set  forth  that  In  one  Monterey  school 
district,  one  out  of  every  two  wealthy  or 
middle-class  children  benefits  by  the  pro- 
gram, but  only  eleven  of  the  district's  803 
needy  children  receive  a  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch,  and  three  times  as  many  teach- 
ers and  other  adults  eat  the  cut-rate  meals. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BURKE  AND  FAMILY 
ENJOY  RELIGIOUS  SERVICE  AT 
WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 


or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  Congressman  I  have  often  wished 
that  the  many  pec^le  I  represent  could 
spend  some  time  with  me  and  share  some 
of  the  happy  events  that  occur  and  hap- 
pen to  a  Congressman  here  in  Washing- 
ton. One  recent  event,  which  I  am  sure 
had  they  been  granted  opportunity,  they 
would  have  enjoyed  as  much  as  my  fam- 
ily and  I  did,  occurred  on  Sunday,  June 
29,  1969.  My  wife,  Evelyn,  my  two  daugh- 
ters. Shelly  and  Kelly,  and  I,  were  Invited 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  to  join  them 
on  the  occasion  of  what  was  the  seventh 
in  a  series  of  nondenominational  services 
held  at  the  White  House.  Perhaps  one 
thing  that  was  important  to  me  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  family  occasion  and 
I  was  not  only  extremely  Impressed  with 
the  simplicity,  but  also  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  event. 

As  we  drove  onto  the  White  House 
grounds  on  that  beautiful  sun-drenched 
Sunday  morning,  the  quiet  and  beauty 
of  the  gardens  and  the  house  which  the 
President  calls  home,  easily  placed  one 
in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  the 
service. 

My  family  and  I  and  the  other  guests 
of  the  President,  which  I  estimated  to  be 
about  250,  were  greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  in  the  foyer  of  the  White  House, 
and  then  were  guided  to  the  East  Room, 
the  largest  room. 

In  the  East  Room  the  guests  generally 
dance  to  the  music  of  one  of  the  service 
bands  or  string  orchestras  or  witness 
popular  acts  of  the  day.  after  elaborate 
dinners;  but  on  this  particular  Sunday 
morning,  the  room  was  filled  only  \^ith 
empty  chairs,  a  movable  pulpit,  and  the 
scent  of  the  many  beautiful  flowers. 

There  was  no  indication  merely  by 
looking  at  this  room  what  particular 
religion  or  sermon  would  be  presented 
on  this  Sunday,  but  we  soon  learned 
that  we  were  to  be  a  part  of  a  history - 
making  event  since  we  were  to  hear  the 
first  rabbi  In  history  to  conduct  religious 
services  for  the  President  in  the  White 
House. 

Representatives  from  other  major 
faiths  in  America  had  conducted  the 
nondenominational  services  on  prior 
Sundays.  It  was  Rev.  Billy  Graham  who 
opened  the  first  service  for  President 
Nixon  and  this  was  followed  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Halvorson,  Presbyterian:  Dr.  Louis 
Evens,  Presbyterian;  Dr.  R.  H.  Espy, 
Baptist;  Dr.  Edward  Latch,  Chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  His 
Eminence  Terrence  Cardinal  Cook, 
Catholic;  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Re- 
formed Church  of  America;  and  now  by 
Rabbi  Louis  Finkelstein.  chancellor  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  m  New 
York  City. 

The   choirs  which  sing  the  openmg 

selections  and  other  hymns  during  the 

service  are  selected  from  local  churches 

in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area. 

In  opening  the  White  House  for  these 
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services,  the  President  has  invited  guests 
from  every  strata  of  life  from  the  White 
House  coc^ng  staff  to  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

On  the  Sunday  that  I  attended  the 
service,  guests  included  Julie  and  David 
Eisenhower,  members  and  family  of  vari- 
ous White  House  staffs,  some  frcMn  the 
public,  newly  appointed  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Warren  Burger  and  his  family, 
Secretary  of  HUD  and  Mrs.  George  Rom- 
ney;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs. 
David  Kennedy;  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Mrs,  Maurice  Stsins;  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Mrs.  Shultz  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Cathy:  a  number  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  their  families  including  those 
from  France.  Niger,  and  Guinea. 

Also  attending  with  their  families  were 
Congressmen  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana:  Del 
Clawson  and  Craig  Hosmer  of  Califor- 
nia; William  Cramer  of  Florida  and 
John  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Senators 
GuRNEY,  GoLDWATER,  and  BOB  DoLE  With 
their  families. 

The  service  on  June  29  opened  with  the 
prelude  and  opening  remarks  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  This  was  followed  by  the 
doxology  and  prayers  by  Dr.  Finkelstein. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Simon  directed  the  choir 
which  represented  the  long  established 
Washington  Christ  Lutheran  Church 
which  was  founded  more  than  75  years 
ago.  The  choir  itself  during  worship 
service  at  the  church  performs  anthems 
ranging  from  compositions  of  the  11th 
century  to  present  day  arrangements. 
The  choir  at  the  White  House  service 
sang  the  hymns,  "We  Gather  Together", 
"Now  God  Be  Praised  in  Heav'n  Above", 
and  "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past."  This 
was  followed  by  the  benediction  and  the 
postlude. 

It  is  true  that  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  where  the  services  were 
held,  can  hardly  be  compared  with  some 
of  the  cathedrals,  churches,  or  temples 
throughout  the  world,  but  to  me,  the  sim- 
ple but  dignified  setting  for  the  service 
by  Dr.  Finkelstein  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  that  I  ever  had 
attended. 

I  had  a  warm  feeling  as  I  looked 
around,  and  my  mind  wandered  over 
some  of  the  many  problems  that  we  face 
in  our  country  today.  I  thought  of  our 
Constitution  and  of  its  framers.  I  share 
the  belief  with  many  others,  that  our 
constitution  as  drafted  by  our  fore- 
fathers, was  guided  by  God  Almighty.  I 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  this  govern- 
ment of  ours  was  truly  a  government 
under  God".  I  had  the  feeling  that  we,  in 
our  Nation,  still  have  unbounded  faith  in 
God  and  in  ourselves,  and  that  we — with 
God's  help— will  find  answers  to  the 
many  problems  that  are  dividing  our 
country  today. 

I  left  feeling  in  my  heart  that  we 
Americans  will  as  a  people,  go  forward  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty  to  even 
greater  greatness.  That  we  are  a  good 
people  and  that  we  are  not  filled  with 
hate  but  with  love,  and  for  this  reason 
we  will  work  not  only  toward  sohing  the 
problems  facing  our  people  today,  but 
that  we  shall  follow  the  light  to  a  path 
which  will  give  to  all  a  better  tomorrow 
for  God,  our  country,  and  for  aU  of  our 
people. 
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ASTRONOMY    TEAMS    WATCH    FOR 
STRANGE  HISTORIC  MOON 

PLASHES— POPE  ASKS  PRAYERS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PKHNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following : 

(Prom  the  PltUburgh   (Pa.)    Press, 
July  16,  19691 

Two  ASTKONOMT  TEAMS  TO  HKLP  TKIX  SCOPX 

OF  Apollo  11 
(By  Dolores  Prederlck) 
The  eyes  of  200  worldwide  observatories — 
Including  two  astronomy  teams  In  Pitts- 
burgh— wlU  be  focused  on  the  Apollo- 11  as 
three  U.S.  astronauts  attempt  the  first  lunar 
landing. 

Astronomers  at  Allegheny  Observatory  in 

Rivervlew  Park  aimed  their  telescopes  at  the 

moon   last   night — hours   before   the   sched- 

-  tiled' Apollo- 11  blast-off — to  look  for  clues  to 

-event*  which  were  missed  In  former  missions. 

MOOK  FLASRXS 

Wallace  R.  Beardsley,  assistant  professor 
of  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
said  astronomers  will  be  e8p>eclally  on  the 
lookout  for  "moon  flashes." 

•'Astronomers  for  400  years  have  individ- 
ually spotted  these  flashes."  Prof.  Beardsley 
said,  "and  we  Ye  not  sure  If  they  exist  or  even 
If  they  are  caused  by  what  is  believed  to  be 
escaping  gas  from  lunar  cracks." 

His  team  and  other  astronomers  at  the 
Clutter-Dorseyvllle  Observatory  manned  by 
Rody  J.  Clutter  and  Charles  H,  Le  Roy  are 
working  In  Project  LION — a  Lunar  Inter- 
national Observers  Network  set  up  by  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
observe  the  Apollo- 11  mission. 

Astronomers  have  failed  to  determine 
whether  these  flashes  are  volcanic  emissions 
or  Just  sunlight  reflected  from  a  glassy  sur- 
face rock. 

If  moon  flashes  are  spotted.  Prof.  Beards- 
ley said  "we  will  radio  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion which  in  turn  will  contact  NASA  so  that 
the  astronauts  can  Investigate  the  sight- 
ings." 

Prof.  Beardsley  pointed  out  flashes  have 
been  sighted  around  the  crater  Arlstarchus 
which  was  suspected  of  having  a  volcanic 
eruption  during  the  Apollo-10  mission. 

NOT   CONFIBMED 

However,  the  eruption  was  not  confirmed 
because  the  spacecraft  was  behind  the  moon 
and  out  of  radio  contact  with  Mission  Con- 
trol at  Houston. 

Other  lunar  areas,  including  the  smooth 
spot  known  as  Mare  Crissium.  and  eight  sus- 
pected craters  will  be  closely  watched  by  the 
worldwide  astronomy  network. 

The  craters  are  Messier,  Theophilus,  Mene- 
laus.  Manllus,  Hyginus.  Alphonsus,  Gassendi, 
and  Grlmaldl — all  of  which  can  be  seen  by 
the  command  module  at  times  during  Its 
lunar  orbit. 

The  flashes.  Prof.  Beardsley  said,  usually 
appear  as  reddish  spKJts  when  they  hit  the 
space  vacuum  and  are  particularly  bright  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  moon. 

Prof.  Beardsley  related  that  confirmation 
of  the  flashes  and  of  the  existence  of  lunar 
gases  will  help  scientists  determine  the  com- 
position of  that  celestial  ball  of  reflecting 
light  which  has  stirred  the  hearts — and 
minds — of  man  since  the  beginning  of 
history. 

In  addition  to  the   "moon  flashes,"  Prof. 
Beardsley  said  astronomers  will  be  looking 
for: 
The  reflection  of  Apollo-11  as  It  soars  to 
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and  from  the  moon.  The  spacecraft  carrying 
Astronauts  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Michael  L. 
Collins,  and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin  Jr.  will  be 
registered  as  a  flashing  light — much  like  a 
star. 

"Water  dumps" — the  ejection  of  excess 
water  from  the  spacecraft.  It  should  appear 
as  a  brilliant  flash.  Prof.  Beardsley  said,  add- 
ing that  "nobody  saw  them  during  Apollo-10 
l}ecause  it  was  cloudy." 

District  astronomers  will  beg^n  viewing  the 
Apollo-11  at  9  p.m.  today  when  the  moon 
becomes  visible  in  the  night  sky.  Viewing  will 
be  limited  to  two  hours — the  time  it  takes 
for  the  moon  to  sink  below  the  horizon. 

However,  astronomers  will  gain  more  view- 
ing time  each  day.  Prof.  Beardsley  said  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  the  moon  will  be  visible  to 
astronomers  until  midnight  and  1  p.m. 

OUT   OP  vixw 

Although  the  actual  landing  of  a  man  on 
the  moon  will  be  out  of  view  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh astronomers,  Mr.  LeRoy,  coordinator 
of  Pittsburgh's  moonwatch  teams  since  the 
first  satellite  was  launched  in  1957,  said 
astronomers  "in  other  parts  of  the  world 
might  see  it  as  a  reflection  of  ruffling  moon 
dust." 

The  Allegheny  Observatory — headed  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  E.  Wagman — will  use  its  13-lnch 
refractor,  31-lnch  Keeler  reflector,  and  a 
giant  30-inch  Thaw  refractor.  A  21  Vj -inch 
reflector  will  be  in  operation  at  the  Clutter- 
Dorseyvllle  Observatory. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

July  14.  19691 

Pope  Asks  Worldwide  Prayer  for  Apollo  11 

Astronauts 

Castel  Gandolfo,  Italt. — Pope  Paul  VI 
asked  Christians  around  the  world  yester- 
day to  pray  to  God  for  the  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts. He  said  their  mission  shows  man  is  a 
"giant." 

Pop)e  Paul  devoted  his  first  public  speech 
since  he  arrived  here  Thursday  to  the  moon- 
shot.  He  spoke  extemporaneously  and  en- 
thusiastically from  a  window  of  the  papal 
Renaissance  palace  where  he  is  spending  a 
period  of  rest  before  his  planned  trip  to 
Uganda  July  31. 

An  audience  of  tourists  and  Romans  on 
a  weekend  outing  packed  the  courtyard  be- 
low the  window  and  the  square  outside  the 
palace,  where  loudspeakers  relayed  the  papal 
words. 

"Let's  devote  our  thought  to  the  astro- 
nauts," the  Pope  began.  He  called  the  Apollo 
11  mission  a  "most  unique  and  wonderful 
fact."' 

"Science  and  technique  manifest  them- 
selves in  such  an  incomparable  and  auda- 
cious way  as  to  mark  the  peak  of  their 
conquests  and  to  allow  for  the  forecEist  of 
more  conquests  of  which  even  the  imagina- 
tion fails  to  dream  now." 

"Science  fiction  comes  true,"  the  Pope 
said. 

"Man  is  at  the  center  of  this  undertaking 
and  appears  to  us  as  a  giant,  appears  to  us 
as  divine,  not  in  himself  but  in  his  principle 
and  In  his  destiny. 

"Honor,  then,  to  man,  honor  to  his  dig- 
nity, his  spirit,  his  life.  And  let  us  pray  for 
the  scientists  and  the  heroes  of  this  fabu- 
lous undertaking." 


AFRICAN  CULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Banda  and  the  National  Parliament  of 


Malawi  have  taken  positive  steps  to  pre- 
serve the  culture  of  their  part  of  the 
world. 

Not  only  does  the  President  find  mini- 
skirts  or  trousers  on  women  offensive  and 
repugnant  in  public  places,  but  it  is  in- 
dicated  that  persistent  offenses  of  this 
nature  could  result  in  deportation. 

Apparently  the  President  is  trying  not 
only  to  maintain  decorum,  but  to  per- 
petuate a  high  standard  of  morals  and 
decency  in  his  country. 

I  include  a  news  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  Wednesday, 
July  16,  1969: 

Malawi    President    Bans    Females    in 
Pants 

Lanttre.  Malawi. — Women  may  not  wear 
trousers  when  the  president  is  present,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  from  tiie  office  of 
Malawi  President  Hastings  Kamuzu  Banda. 

A  statement  Monday  said  any  woman  with 
the  audacity  to  wear  miniskirts  or  trousers 
in  the  presence  of  Banda  could  be  deported. 

Those  types  of  dress  are  "offensive  and 
repugnant."  it  said. 

"To  save  embarrassment  to  all,  no  female 
wearing  a  mini  skirt  or  short  dress  which  ex- 
poses any  part  of  the  thigh,  or  trousers,  win 
be  allowed  entry  to  any  state  residence,  par- 
liament cr  any  function  where  his  excellency 
the  president  is  present,"  it  said. 

Banda  banned  short  shorts  and  miniskirts 
last  March  after  a  young  European  girl  wear- 
ing shorts  stared  at  him  as  he  drove  thru 
Blantyre. 

"Deportation  cannot  be  ruled  out  for  any 
•  *  •  in  wearing  them  to  the  embarassment 
of  President  Banda  and  the  government."  the 
statement  said. 

Trousers  are  not  subject  to  a  general  ban. 
But  Malawi  members  of  parliament  attacked 
trousers  as  unfemlnine  earlier  this  year. 


POLITICS  ON  THE  AIR  ROUTES 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
International  air  routes  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific is  one  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
With  increased  transportation  needs  and 
subsequent  air  transportation  problems, 
it  is  a  matter  that  must  be  resolved  as 
soon  as  possible. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Etta  Wex- 
ler  of  Great  Neck,  brought  a  July  5 
New  York  Times  editorial  to  my  atten- 
tion. Since  it  bears  consideration,  I 
would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Record: 
PoLrrics  ON  the  Aih  Routes 

When  President  Nlxon  first  upset  the 
trans-Pacific  airline  route  awards  made  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Johnson  Administration,  It  was  said 
that  he  was  undoing  an  act  of  political  fa- 
voritism. 

But  hope  that  Mr.  Nlxon  would  thereupon 
eschew  j>olitics  In  exercising  his  authority 
over  the  granting  of  International  air  routes 
is  now  dead.  He  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
Interventions  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
by  twice  rejecting  C.A.B.  recommendations 
that  Continental  Airlines  be  awarded  a  South 
Pacific  route  and  by  framing  his  own  sug- 
gestions in  such  a  way  as  to  make  Eastern 
Airlines  the  only  acceptable  candidate. 

Even  when  generous  allowance  Is  made  for 
the  inordinate  complexities  of  trans-Paclflc 
routing,  It  Is  difficult  to  find  a  reasonable 
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defense  for  President  Nixon's  action.  It  de- 
nies a  through  route  to  Continental,  a  small 
airUne  already  operaUng  In  the  Pacific  with 
an  exceUent  record  for  efficiency,  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  fare-cutting  maverick  and  friendly 
connections  with  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion It  confers  another  benefit  upon  Eastern, 
a  giant  airline  In  which  the  RockefeUer  fam- 
ily has  a  substantial  holding.  It  will  neither 
contribute  to  balanced  competition  in  the 
airline  Industry,  nor  enhance  public  confi- 
dence In  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  not  the  first  chief  executive 
to  play  politics  in  granting  international  air 
routes.  President  Eisenhower's  record  was 
bad  and  President  Truman's  was  worse.  It 
might  be  possible  to  limit,  if  not  eliminate, 
such  political  Intrusions  by  repeaUng  the 
President's  power  to  reverse  the  CAB.  But 
that  Is  only  one  of  a  ntmiber  of  feasible  so- 
lutions to  a  vexing  regulatory  problem.  The 
Commerce  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate ought  to  lose  little  time  In  holding  pub- 
lic hearings  for  a  full  airing  of  the  issues. 


CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  marking  the  11th  obser\'ance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  a  melancholy 
anniversary,  for  it  reminds  us  that,  In 
spite  of  the  great  wars  for  freedom  in 
this  century,  in  spite  of  the  outlays  of 
treasure  and  blood,  vast  areas  of  the 
clobe,  and  a  vast  portion  of  humanity, 
do  not  yet  know  the  freedom  and  inde- 
ijondence  that  they  deserve,  and  that  we 
liave  sought  for  all  mankind. 

There  is  something  appalling  in  the 
very  idea  of  "Captive  Nations" — entire 
lands,  with  all  their  peoples,  held  in 
bondage,  literally  walled  in,  subjugated 
by  the  armed  might  of  a  totalitarian  em- 
pire, ruled  by  despised  countrymen  who 
serve  only  the  dictates  of  their  Kremlin 
masters  and  the  imperatives  of  Marxist 
ideology. 

It  is  a  sorry  duty  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
two  dozen  States  that  have  passed  into 
captivity  in  the  50  years  since  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  in  Russia.  No  more  lam- 
entable catalogue  exists  in  the  annals  of 
human  history. 

These  lands  of  great  pride  and  ancient 
heritage  have  all  fallen  before  the  jug- 
gernaut of  the  armed  doctrine  of  com- 
munism. They  have  had  imposed  on  them 
regimes  so  grotesque  and  so  vicious  as 
to  deny  their  history  and  efface  their 
culture.  Their  arts  are  stultified,  while 
only  propaganda  thrives;  their  religions 
are  persecuted,  while  a  secular  cult  is 
established.  Individual  liberty  is  stifled, 
for  the  Communist  regimes  know  they 
could  not  sur\'ive  unfettered  political  ac- 
tivity by  free  men. 

The  nature  of  the  Communist  rule  is 
in  defiance  of  all  civilized  tradition,  and 
in  violation  of  the  ideals  of  personal 
liberty  and  national  sovereignty  that  we 
all  honor.  These  nations  have  become 
prison-houses  for  the  human  soul, 
presided  over  by  men  whose  dogma  de- 
nies the  existence  of  the  spiritual  realm. 
Valiant  challenges  to  this  Bolshevik 
heeemony  date  from  its  very  beginning. 
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The  resistance  to  tyranny,  widespread 
but  most  spectacular  in  such  states  as 
Poland  and  Hungarj-,  has  been  as  heroic 
as  its  brutal  and  bloody  suppression  has 
been  odious.  Only  last  summer,  the  Com- 
munists overwhelmed  the  frail,  incipient 
independence  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
armed  might,  brazenly  revealing  their 
repulsive  character  for  all  to  see.  The 
Brezhnev  Doctrine  has  served  to  put  all 
on  notice  that  suppression  by  force  is 
to  be  the  fate  of  any  captive  nation  whose 
people  are  not  suCQciently  subservient. 

It  is  not  only  consolidation  the  Com- 
mimists  seek,  but  expansion — relentlessly 
into  South  America,  into  the  Mideast, 
into  Southeast  Asia,  wherever  men  would 
be  free.  When  this  process  is  completed, 
when  all  the  world  is  captive,  then,  the 
Marxist  dialectic  proclaims,  we  will  have 
arrived  at  the  "end  of  History." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  that  we  have  special  occasion 
to  express  throughts  that  are  always  with 
us.  We  have  the  opportunity,  and  we 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  to  tell  the 
jailers  of  those  unhappy  lands  that  we 
are  wary  of  them,  and  alert  to  their  de- 
signs; and  to  show  the  captive  peoples 
that  the  world  has  not  forsaken  or  for- 
gotten them.  The  American  people  reject 
the  Communists'  claim  that  these  people 
must  remain  forever  in  servitude.  We 
renew  the  efforts  we  are  making  in  be- 
half of  justice  throughout  the  world  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  that 
have  kept  us  and  so  much  of  the  world 
free. 

Our  dedication,  though,  could  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  captive  nations. 
For  the  fact  remains,  that  in  spite  of 
decades  of  propaganda  and  indoctrina- 
tion, in  spite  of  all  terror  and  repression, 
the  will  to  be  free  still  moves  and  Inspires 
the  captive  millions,  more  so  now  than 
perhaps  ever  before.  No  greater  tribute 
to  their  inward  strength  and  resolution, 
no  more  telling  accolade  to  the  indomi- 
tability  of  the  human  spirit,  could  be 
imagined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  need  to  hope, 
and  compelling  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
future  holds  the  deliverance  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Where  the  Communists  ex- 
pect the  future  to  bring  "the  end  of 
History,"  free  men  foresee  and  promise 
instead  the  end  of  tyranny. 


HELPS  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  President  Richard  M.   Nixon 
recognized  that — 

One  of  the  great,  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  American  people  is  their  readi- 
ness to  Join  together  in  helping  one  another. 

In  giving  recognition  to  individual  ef- 
forts that  extend  the  human  dimension 
to  persisting  forms  of  need,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  his  support  to  the  great  con- 
tribution being  made  by  those  persons 
who  work  for  the  betterment  of  their  fel- 
low man. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimlty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
President,  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  to  the  efforts  of 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Kenosha  Coimty, 
Inc.,  in  Kenosha.  Wis.,  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  handicapped  youth. 
Following  is  an  article  from  the  Kenosha 
News  of  July  1  which  explains  this  great 
effort: 

Eftobts  Made  To  Meet  Peoblems  That 

Contront  Handicapped  Youth 

(By  Sherl  Nye  Seefeldt) 

"Just  because  he's  handicapped,  why  can't 
my  child  go  to  camp?"  Is  many  Kenosha 
parents'  plaintive  cry  when  the  balmy  days 
of  summer  arrive.  For  their  children  who 
are  kept  busy  in  organized  activities  during 
the  school  year  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves In  the  summer  months. 

The  sadness  of  this  situation  lies  in  that 
the  handicapped  child  is  almost  forced  to 
stay  indoors,  watching  television  or  playing 
by  himself,  because  most  summer  activities 
offered  are  geared  for  the  child  with  no  real 
disabilities.  The  handicapped  child  Just  can't 
compete.  Even  if  he  has  the  will,  he  often 
doesn't  have  the  way. 

But  thanks  to  a  group  of  concerned  Ke- 
noshans  who  saw  and  filled  the  great  need 
of  the  handicapped  child  in  Kenosha,  there 
is  a  place  named  Friendship  Camp,  located 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Kenosha  County  Con- 
servation Club  in  Bristol.  The  camp  serves 
children  aged  six  and  over  who  are  physically 
or  emotionally  handicapped. 

One  Kenosha  parent  had  this  to  say  about 
the  camp:  "The  children  look  forward  to  it 
for  months  in  advance  and  always  talk  about 
it.  It's  a  supervised  activity  and  I'm  so  grate- 
ful that  we  have  such  a  thing." 

The  day  camp,  which  serves  more  than  50 
handicapped  children  a  week  and  will  serve 
a  total  of  more  than  100  by  the  time  camp 
is  out  July  31.  will  open  its  doors  to  the 
pubUc  for  the  first  time  Simday.  Open  house 
will  be  held  from  1  to  5  p.m.  at  the  camp- 
site on  Hy.  AH  west  of  Hy.  45.  Rain  date 
win  be  July  20. 

SHE    HAD    A    GOOD   TIME 

When  I  visited  the  camp,  I  was  approached 
by  one  little  girl  who  was  waiting  for  the 
bus  to  take  her  home  (camp  runs  from  10 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday) . 
She  tugged  on  my  arm  and  made  it  a  point 
to  tell  me  "I  had  a  good  time  today." 

Kenoshans  who  visit  the  camp  Sunday  will 
be  able  to  see  these  "good  times"  for  them- 
selves. Luther  Metcalf,  camp  director  and 
his  counselor  staff  will  take  visitors  through 
a  simulated  camper's  day. 

The  activities  at  Friendship  were  alx)ut 
the  ssime  as  at  any  other  day  camp  with 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  arts  and  crafts, 
nature  hikes,  archery,  singing,  games  and  a 
rifle  range.  However,  at  Friendship  Camp,  the 
activities  are  adapted  to  the  disabilities  of 
the  campers. 

"The  different  handicaps  make  no  dif- 
ference with  the  campers."  Metcalf  told  me. 
"only  personalities." 

One  longtime  camper  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.  But  she  has  no  trouble  with  run- 
ning relays  because  she's  pushed  by  the 
campers  who  can  walk. 

During  boating  on  the  lagoon  at  the  Con- 
serration  Club,  the  campers  wear  life  Jack- 
ets and  are  rowed  by  a  certified  Red  Cross 
instructor.  Hot  dogs  are  used  mostl.v  for 
the  cookouts  because  they  are  easiest  for 
the  campers  to  roast  by  themselves. 
masters  trampoline 

A  trampoline  is  set  up  for  the  campers  who 
c»n  use  it.  One  t)oy  who  is  hard  of  hear- 
ing, learned  to  operate  perfectly  on  the 
trampoline  through  only  signs  and  gestures 
with  a  counselor. 

In  arts  and  crafts,  the  campers  have  made 
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self-poctralta  out  of  material  remnants, 
shakers  for  July  4,  slt-upons  (what  camper 
doeent)  and  a  Friendship  Camp  banner. 
They  complete  one  project  each  seeslon. 

Music  Is  a  favorite  with  many  of  the  camp- 
ers. Oulded  by  their  counselors,  they  sing 
and  do  actions  to  slng-and-dance-a-atory 
records.  One  of  these  Is  "Noah's  Ark." 

While  the  majority  of  the  campers  go 
swimming  in  the  afternoons  at  Paddock 
Lake,  the  ones  who  cant  do  so  artay  at  the 
campsite  and  pwirtlcipete  In  arte  and  crafts 
or  watch  movies.  There  are  also  a  slide, 
swings,  teeter-totters,  and  a  merry-go-round 
on  the  cami>slte,  as  well  as  perceptual  motor 
equipment  (a  pyramid,  balance  beam,  mate 
and  tires ) . 

Although  camp  Is  now  In  Its  second  week, 
parents  may  Btlll  register  their  children  for 
one  or  all  five  of  the  remaining  weeks. 
I>arentfi  can  contact  the  Kenoeha  Achieve- 
ment Center  (KAC),  1218  79th  St.,  which 
operates  the  camp  and  provldee  bus  trans- 
portation for  the  campers.  One  week  of  camp 
Is  $7. 

A  few  paid  campershlps  are  available  to 
allow  parents  of  limited  flnancJal  means  to 
send  their  handicapped  child  to  Friendship 
Camp. 

•   ••  SPONSORED     BY     tTCP 

TBe'state-approved  camp  Is  sp)onSored  by 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Kenosha  County  Inc. 
(UCP).  The  camp  executive  committee  Is 
made  up  of  William  Hearron,  executive  di- 
rector, KAC;  Mrs.  Michael  Thompson,  presi- 
dent UCP:  Dr.  John  Richards,  president  of 
the  Kenosha  County  Day  Care  Services; 
Donald  Rlccl,  educational  consultant;  EUmer 
Ungemach,  legal  consultant;  George  Con- 
nolly, commerce  consultant;  and  the  Rev. 
Paul  Mitchell,  Kenosha  County  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  (KCARC). 

Metcalf  Etnd  El  wood  Knutson,  assistant 
director,  lead  a  staff  of  13.  Veteran  counselor. 
Miss  Donna  Courson,  a  special  education 
teacher  at  Weiskopf  Special  Education  Cen- 
ter. Is  chief  counselor  and  assistant;  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Durdlk.  a  music  teacher  for  the 
Kenosha  Unlfled  School  District.  Mrs.  Charles 
Mallnsky.  a  guidance  counselor  at  Lincoln 
Junior  High  School;  and  Miss  Lillian  Larson, 
a  speech  therapist  In  the  Unified  District, 
are  her  counselors. 

Assistant  Counselors  are  Susan  Buss,  a 
physical  therapy  student  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity; Jacqueline  KooB,  nursing.  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison;  Susan  Walker, 
psychology,  Rlp>on  College;  Therese  Rozlnski. 
special  education.  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee;  Carolyn  Ruffolo,  elementary  edu- 
cation. Edgewood  College.  Madison;  Ruth 
Rodgers.  special  education.  University  of  Wls- 
consln-Parkslde;  Alice  Bode,  special  educa- 
tion. Cardinal  Stritch  College,  Milwaukee; 
and  Wayne  Hansen,  social  work,  Wisconsin 
State  Unlverslty-Eau  Claire. 

Laurence  Bruch  Is  a  former  Friendship 
camper  who  Is  now  putting  his  valuable  ex- 
perience to  work  as  a  counselor  there.  He  is 
a  special  education  student  at  UW-M. 

Tremper  High  School  students.  Keith  Tal- 
lon  and  Rosemary  Qulllce  are  camp  aids. 


REBUTTAL    TO    THE    WASHINGTON 
POST 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VniCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
niine.  Mr.  William  B.  Covert  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  has  written  to  me  expressing 
his  grave  concern  about  the  editorial 
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policy  of  the  Wasliington  Post,  and  par- 
ticularly about  a  lengthy  and  quite  opin- 
ionated article  carried  in  the  Post  re- 
cently entitled,  "Alexandria,  After  100 
Years  Still  Pacing  to  the  South." 

Mr.  Covert  intends  his  letter  to  serve 
as  a  rebuttal  to  the  Post,  and  I  insert  it 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Alexandria,  Va., 

July  7, 1969. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Brothill, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  BROYHn,L:  As  a  loyal  and  con- 
scientious employee  of  the  Washington  Post, 
I  find  myself  In  the  embarrassing  position 
of  having  to  voice  my  disapproval  of  that 
Journal's  editorial  policy,  which  I  think  Is 
typical  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
liberal  press  to  divide  the  country.  I  have 
particularly  In  mind  the  recent  dig  In  the 
Post  about  "Alexandria  After  100  Years  Still 
Pacing  to  the  South." 

As  a  rebuttal  to  this  slander  on  the  good 
name  of  the  Southern  people  you  may.  If 
you  wish,  use  this  Item  which  appeared  in  a 
project  of  mine  (The  Potomac  Sentinel)  on 
July  1.  1969: 

PROPAGANDA    STRETCHES    THE    TRTTTH 

On  the  night  of  June  15.  1969,  Georges 
Pompidou,  who  served  as  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
Prime  Minister  for  six  years,  was  elected 
President  of  Prance.  In  commenting  on 
Pompldou's  victory  a  Washington  Post  for- 
eign correspondent  In  Paris  wrote: 

"During  a  heated  National  Assembly  de- 
bate last  year  one  of  George  Pompldou's  op- 
ponents told  the  then  Prime  Minister:  'With 
your  sardonic  smile  and  your  thick  eyebrows, 
you  remind  me  of  the  devil.' 

"In  his  successful  campaign  for  the 
French  presidency.  Pompidou  trimmed  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  as  one  opponent  com- 
plained he  came  across  not  as  Satan  but  as 
Santa  Claus." 

This  kind  of  talk  Is  reminiscent  of  ~tEe 
description  of  the  current  American  Presi- 
dent as  the  "New  Nixon"  In  contrast  to  the 
"Old  Nixon."  The  "Old  Nixon"  was  the  devil 
Incarnate  In  the  eyes  of  the  ultrallberals, 
whose  bad  Image  of  him  was  a  creature  of 
their  own  concoction.  Since  winning  the 
election  in  1968  a  disgruntled  member  of 
the  opposition  complained:  "Too  bad  the 
new  Nixon  Is  no  Improvement  over  the  old 
one." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  "new  Nixon" 
and  an  "old  Nixon."  The  "new  Nixon"  Is  an 
older  Nixon,  with  the  wisdom  gained  through 
experience,  whereas  the  "old  Nixon"  was  a 
younger  man.  but  keenly  aware  that  he  "did 
not  know  It  all." 

Propaganda,  according  to  the  dictionary. 
Is  a  means  of  "spreading  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, printed  matter,  or  speeches,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  cause,  political,  re- 
ligious, or  military."  Propaganda  became  an 
Important  phase  of  modem  warfare  and  was 
well  organized  by  both  Germany  and  Britain 
In  World  War  I.  More  recently.  It  has  become 
evident  that  propaganda  has  developed  Into 
an  Important  activity  of  government  and 
private  Interests  at  all  times.  Propaganda 
can  be  either  a  truth  or  a  He,  depending  on 
which  cause  one  Is  espousing.  If  one  Is  forced 
to  accept  an  Ideology  against  his  will  that 
process  Is  known  as  "brainwashing."  If  a  lie 
Is  repeated  often  enough,  according  to  the 
Marxist  theory,  It  will  eventually  become 
accepted  as  truth. 

I  learned  about  propaganda  as  a  weapon 
of  deception  during  World  War  I.  On  being 
discharged  from  the  Canadian  Army  during 
that  conflict  I  returned  to  Washington  in 
March.  1918.  Asked  to  Join  a  campaign  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Liberty  Loan  Drive.  I 
offered  my  services.  I  found  myself  on  a 
stand  with  two  other  soldiers  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  front.  I  was  dismayed  to 
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hear  them  accuse  the  Germans  of  brutality 
during  the  Invasion  of  Belgium,  such  as,  for 
example,  ofiBcers  cutting  off  the  hands  of 
babies.  I  would  have  had  to  see  with  my  own 
eyeo  such  barbarous  acts  before  making  a 
testimony  to  that  effect.  There  may  have 
been  some  isolated  cases;  I  do  not  know. 
But  a  German  version  might  have  changed 
these  Innocent  little  babies  into  14-year-old 
"Monsters"  who  were  struck  down  Just  as 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  toasing  hand 
grenades  into  the  ranks  of  the  oncoming 
troops  of  the  Kaiser. 

I  have  seen  propaganda  used  in  p)oUtlcal 
camp>algns — scurrilous  attacks  made  on 
members  of  both  parties,  the  names  of  men 
of  integrity  dragged  In  the  mud  while  knaves 
of  the  worst  sort  were  elevated  to  the  status 
of  national  heroes. 

Pursuing  the  matter  further,  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Potomac  Sentinel  Is  another 
reference  to  propaganda,  as  follows: 

"We  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  lady  psychiatrist  In  a  TV  broad- 
cast, who  cited  figures  to  Insinuate  that 
conscientious  objectors  were  the  recipients 
of  more  medals  proportionately,  than  combat 
troope.  Also  they  were  more  masculine  and 
less  inclined  to  homosexualism.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  lady,  one  questions  the  source 
of  her  Information.  Sounds  like  proj>aganda 
designed  to  create  an  army  of  conscientious 
objectors.  If  that  result  were  achieved 
wouldn't  the  Nation  find  Itself  in  a  sorry 
mess? 

As  ever, 

(Bill) 
Wm.  B.  Covert. 

P.S. — You  may  use  this  In  F>art,  in  whole. 
or  not  at  all,  as  you  see  fit. 

If  this  is  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  please  send  me  a  copy. 
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ROAD  TO  A  PEACEFUL  SETTLE- 
MENT IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Thieu's  proposal  on  elections  is  a  clear 
and  ringing  challenge  to  the  Communists 
to  "put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
is."  In  so  many  words,  he  has  asked  them 
to  prove — in  fair  and  free  electoral  com- 
petition— their  claim  that  they  represent 
the  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
population.  He  says  he  and  his  govern- 
ment will  pledge  from  the  outset  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  such  elections  and  has 
urged  the  other  side  to  do  the  same.  And 
to  assure  that  the  vote  is  a  fair  and  fully 
representative  one,  he  has  offered  emi- 
nently reasonable  conditions  for  holding 
elections. 

This  is  surely  a  major  step  by  our  Viet- 
namese ally  toward  peaceful  settlement 
of  this  terrible  conflict.  It  is  an  offer  to 
settle  by  ballots  rather  than  bullets,  and 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  freely  deter- 
mined will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. President  Thieu  and  his  colleagues 
have  clearly  placed  their  nation  s  inter- 
ests above  their  own  by  taking  this  risk 
for  peace.  They  have  indicated  to  their 
own  people  and  to  the  world  that  they 
want  an  honorable  end  to  the  war.  They 
have  shown  the  way  to  the  other  side. 

Let  us  hope  the  other  side  will  take  up 
this  challenge.  They  have  so  often  pro- 
claimed their  interest  in  restoring  peace 
to  the  Vietnamese  people.  They  now  have 


the  opportunity  to  help  do  so,  and  In  the 
fairest  and  most  democratic  means  pos- 
sible—through the  free  and  open  voting 
process. 

President  Thieu's  proposals  deserve 
our  full  support.  They  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  our  own  objective  of  helping 
assure  self-determination  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  and  they  are  in  the 
tradition  of  democracy  and  fair  play, 
which  we,  as  a  people,  so  widely  admire. 
We  urge  the  Commiuiist  side  to  give 
them  serious  heed. 


A  BILL  TO  AID  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  utility 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway— a  trans- 
portation link  of  fundamental  economic 
importance  to  this  Nation— is  being  se- 
riously threatened  by  a  financial  crisis. 
Under  its  present  funding  structure,  the 
Seaway  Corporation  Is  being  forced  to 
steer  a  course  between  Scylla  and 
Chary  bdis. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  it  maintains  Its 
present  toll  rates  it  will  be  unable  to 
fulfill  its  financial  obligations  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Corporation  raises  its  rates,  it  Is 
likely  that  trade  will  slacken,  thereby 
leaving  the  Corporation  in  similar  finan- 
cial straits  and  causing  grave  harm  to 
the  economy  of  the  Midwest. 

It  is  thus  with  a  sense  of  great  urgency 
that  I  introduce  today  legislation  to  solve 
this  dilemma— legislation  which  bal- 
ances the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  receive  a  reasonable  return  on  its  in- 
vestment and,  at  the  same  time,  permits 
the  seaway  to  perform  its  vital  economic 

function.  ,_      ,  i... 

The  mechanism  for  getting  the  debt- 
ridden  seaway  off  its  financial  shoals  is 
a  simple  one.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
$148  million  of  outstanding  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation 
indebtedness  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  shaU 
be  converted  into  a  permanent  U.S.  In- 
vestment in  the  Seaway  Corporation. 
Tliis  is  very  easily  accomplished  by  ex- 
changing preferred  stock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  its  $129  million  of  outstanding 
50-year  bonds  and  $19  million  of  accrued 
interest  debt. 

The  Seaway  Corporation  would  thus 
no  longer  be  obligated  to  repay  the  $148 
million  debt,  which  it  must  now  pay  by 
the  year  2009.  Instead,  it  would  pay.  In 
perpetuity,  a  fair  dividend  return  on  the 
Government's  equity  investment.  This 
dividend  would  be  the  same  amount  as 
the  Seaway  Corporation  is  now  paying 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  interest  pay- 
ments. 

If  this  measure  is  not  passed,  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  Corporation  will  fall 
hopelessly  behind  in  meeting  its  statu- 
tory financial  obligations  over  the  next 
4  years.  Under  the  present  arrangement 


as  set  forth  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Act  of  1954,  as  amended  in  1957 — 
the  Corporation  is  required  to  pay  from 
toll  revenues  its  operating  expenses, 
maintenance  expenses,  interest  on  its  in- 
debtedness and,  in  50  years  time,  the  cap- 
ital which  it  borrows  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Seaway  Corpora- 
tion's own  estimates  of  cargo  to  be 
shipped  over  the  waterway  during  the 
next  four  shipping  seasons,  the  Corpo- 
ration, after  paying  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses,  is  likely  to  fail  to  pay 
$2  million  in  interest  on  its  outstanding 
indebtedness.  It  will,  moreover,  be  unable 
to  make  any  repayment  of  the  $19  mil- 
lion of  back  interest  which  has  accrued 
since  the  seaway's  opening  in  1959.  nor 
will  it  be  able  to  repay  a  single  dollar  of 
its  $129  million  bond  indebtedness, 
either  in  the  next  4  years  or  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  past  record  of  the  seaway  sup- 
ports the  feasibility  of  my  proposed  so- 
lution. In  the  first  10  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  seaway  ha.s  been  more  responsi- 
ble, financially,  than  any  other  water- 
way in  the  continental  United  States. 
It  has  paid  the  entire  costs  of  its  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  nearly  $15  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  during  this  period,  it 
has  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasiiry  over  $29 
millon  of  interest. 

If  this  bill  were  enacted,  the  seaway 
would  continue  to  pay  its  own  way.  The 
only  significant  change  would  be  to  make 
the  Federal  Government's  investment  in 
the  Corporation  permanent,  thus  re- 
lieving the  Seaway  Corporation  of  its 
obligation  to  repay  the  $148  million  in- 
debtedness. 

Toll  revenues  would  continue  to  pay 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses  and 
to  yield  in  dividends,  the  same  return  on 
the  Treasury's  invested  capital  that  the 
Corporation  is  now  obligated  to  pay  in 
interest.  In  addition,  with  tolls  main- 
tained at  the  present  level,  increased 
traffic  on  the  waterway  would  allow  the 
Corporation  to  return  to  the  Treasury 
some  $220  million  in  dividends  over  the 
next  40  years. 

In  short,  under  this  bill  the  seaway 
would  continue  to  operate  without  Fed- 
eral subsidy. 

Since  the  seaway  together  with  the 
Great  Lakes  is  quite  literally  a  fourth 
seacoast  of  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  retain  owner- 
ship of  the  U.S.  share  of  the  seaway  in 
perpetuity.  The  Government  should  not 
try  to  amortize  the  costs  of  its  invest- 
ment over  50  years — it  should.  Instead, 
seek  to  be  paid  a  lair  annual  rate  which 
in  time  will  repay  its  investment  many 
times  over. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  a 
long-term,  if  not  permanent  investment 
in  every  other  major  U.S.  transportation 
system. 

The  seaway  is  very  much  like  an 
ocean  ship  channel  serving  a  particular 
geographical  area;  yet  ocean  ship  chan- 
nels have  not  had  to  repay  invested 
capital  or  to  pay  interest,  and,  in  fact, 
have  not  even  had  to  pay  their  operating 
and  maintenance  costs. 
For  example,  through  fiscal  year  1965, 
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the  Federal  Government  has  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  Delaware  River  channel 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  $54,631,336 
in  construction  costs  and  $113,346,844  In 
operating  and  maintenance  costs;  the 
Houston  ship  charmel  $34,449,257  in 
construction  costs  and  $32,605,276  in 
operating  and  maintenance  costs;  the 
Sacramento  deep  water  channel.  $39,- 
551,254  In  construction  costs  and  $10,- 
740,586  in  operating  and  maintenance 
costs;  and  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  channel  $14,- 
275,026  for  construction  costs  and  $15.- 
221,599  for  operating  and  maintenance 
costs. 

Furthermore,  over  $2  billion  of  Federal 
funds  have  been  invested  in  inland 
waterways  in  addition  to  some  $113  mil- 
lion annual  appropriations  for  their  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  Inasmuch  as 
tolls  are  by  statute  not  allowed  to  be 
charged,  not  one  cent  of  this  huge  capi- 
tal investment  has  been  repaid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  measure  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  modest 
one.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  principle 
of  the  1954  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act — 
that  the  seaway  is  to  pay  the  full  costs  of 
its  construction  and  operation.  No  sub- 
sidy is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  in  no  way  puts  the  seaway  on 
comparable  footing  with  other  major 
U.S.  transportation  systems,  all  of  which 
have  enjoyed  for  many  years  and  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  large  direct  or  indirect 
Government  subsidies  of  capital  ex- 
penses, operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses, or  both. 

In  terms  of  the  seaway  s  financial  di- 
lemma, the  bill  works  no  miracles.  The 
Seaway  Corporation  would  continue  to 
be  financially  responsible  for  all  major 
costs  of  the  great  waterway.  As  a  result, 
the  Seaway  Corporation  would  probably 
continue  to  operate  in  the  red  until  some 
56  million  tons  of  cargo  annually  are 
carried  over  the  seaway.  Last  year  48 
million  cargo  tons  were  shipped.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  56-million-ton  level 
will  be  reached  sometime  in  the  early 
1970's. 

The  bill  is.  however,  clearly  sufficient 
to  achieve  its  objective:  it  would  elimi- 
nate any  foreseeable  need  for  increasing 
seaway  toll  rates  above  their  present 
levels,  either  in  the  next  four  shipping 
seasons.  1969  to  1972.  or  thereafter,  and 
within  the  next  decade  it  would  probably 
make  possible  a  decrease  in  the  present 
toll  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  izrge  prompt  action  on 
this  measure  that  would  be  fair  to  everj-- 
one  Involved — to  the  Seaway  Corpora- 
tion, the  U.S.  Tretusury,  the  users  of  the 
seaway,  and  to  the  American  public. 


DR.  ABE  SILVERSTEIN  CERTAIN  FOR 
SPACE  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 
Mr.   MINSHALL.  Mr.   Speaker.   Ohio 
has  made  a  massive  contribution  to  put- 
ting a  man  on  the  moon,  including,  of 
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course,  the  man  himself.  Neil  Armstrong 
of  Wapakoneta.  Our  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Cleveland  gave  the  United 
States  its  first  Administrator  of  NASA, 
Dr.  T.  Keith  Olennan.  And,  right  from 
the  beginning  of  America's  space  efforts. 
Dr.  Abe  Silverstein  of  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center  was  in  a  key  role.  His  ef- 
forts have  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  magnificent  achievements  our  Nation 
has   made   in   space.   As   the   following 
salute  from  the  Plain  Dealer  points  out, 
Abe  Silverstein's  name  will  be  among  the 
first  on  the  list  in  history's  haU  of  fame 
for  pioneers  in  the  spage  age. 
The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  Plain  Dealer,  July  14,  1969] 
Dr.    Abe    Silverstein    Certain    To    Rate    in 
Space  Hall  or  Fame 
(By  William  D.  McCann) 
Cape    Kennbdt. — When    historians    write 
about  persons  who  played  vital  roles  In  Amer- 
ica's man-on-the-moon  program,  one  of  the 
first  on  the  list  undoubtedly  will  be  Dr.  Abe 
Silverstein,  who  gave  the  ApoUo  project  Its 
name. 

!);■.. Silverstein.  director  of  the  Lewis  Re- 
sea];c]x  Center  here,  was  one  of  a  handful  of 
men  who  in  1958  organized  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
most  of  its  subsequent  manned  and  un- 
manned projects. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  he  recalled  picking 
the  title  Apollo  out  of  a  Greek  mythology 
book  in  1960  after  his  committee  had  failed 
to  come  up  with  a  suitable  name. 

"I  thought  the  Image  of  the  god  Apollo 
riding  his  chariot  across  the  sun  gave  the  best 
representation  of  the  grand  scale  of  the  pro- 
posed program,"  he  said.  "So  I  chose  it." 

When  the  first  Russian  Sputnik  was 
launched  in  October  1957,  the  United  States 
began  to  take  a  hard  look  at  its  space  plans. 
The  decision  to  set  up  a  civilian  agency  to 
conduct  a  massive  space  program  grew  out  of 
a  March  1958  report  by  a  presidential  com- 
mittee headed  by  Dr.  James  R.  KiUlan,  then 
president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  committee's  recommendation 
for  an  aggressive  exploration  project  was  en- 
dorsed by  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

In  April  1948,  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden  summoned 
Dr.  Silverstein  to  Washington  to  help  put 
the  civilian  space  agency  together.  At  the 
time  Dr.  Silverstein  was  associate  director 
at  Lewis.  Dr.  Dryden  was  then  director  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
(NACA) .  the  forerunner  of  NASA. 

Congress  passed  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  In  July  1958  and  NASA  was 
established  officially  by  law  the  following 
October.  Dr.  T.  Keith  Olennan,  then  presi- 
dent of  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  was 
named  first  administrator.  Dr.  Dryden  be- 
came his  deputy,  and  Dr.  Silverstein  became 
director  of  space  flight  programs. 

Under  Dr.  Silverstein's  leadership  Project 
Mercury,  the  nation's  first  man-ln-space 
project,  was  organized  and  the  groundwork 
laid  for  Gemini  and  Apollo. 

"When  Mercury  got  started  and  was  suc- 
cessful, there  was  no  doubt  that  we  needed 
to  develop  followup  programs."  he  said.  "So 
we  went  ahead." 

Then  late  In  1959  at  Wallops  Island,  Va., 
Dr.  Silverstein  headed  a  meeting  In  which 
the  Apollo  idea  was  born. 

In  early  Apollo  planning  three  alternatives 
were  studied  for  getting  man  to  the  moon: 
direct  landing,  earth  orbit  and  direct  landing 
and  lunar  orbit  and  landing.  Scientists  fi- 
nally settled  on  the  third  choice  after  decid- 
ing that  building  a  massive  rocket  capable 
of  direct  landing  on  the  moon — without  the 
need  for  a  lunar  landing  vehicle — was  out  of 
the  question. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition  to  pioneering  plans  for  manned 
space  flight.  Dr.  Silverstein  also  laid  early 
plans  for  Innumerable  i-.nmanned  filghte  in- 
cluding communications  and  weather 
satellites. 

He  also  headed  a  committee  that  set  up 
the  Saturn  series  of  launch  vehicles,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid 
oxygen  propellants. 

In  November  1961,  Dr.  Silverstein  returned 
to  Lewis  as  director  and  headed  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  center.  Within  two  years  he 
Increased  Lewis  personnel  by  2,000  to  4,800 
and  made  the  center  NASA's  primary  instal- 
lation for  both  research  and  development  of 
rocket  propulsion. 

Today  Lewis  is  reeponslble  for  NASA's 
Atlas,  Atlas-Agena.  Thor-Agena  and  Thrust 
Augmented  Thor-Agena  launch  vehicles. 
Atlas-Agenas  sent  Mariner  rv  to  Mars,  the 
Ranger  Spacecraft  to  the  moon  and  launched 
such  satellites  as  Nimbus  and  Lunar  Orblter. 
Lewis  also  was  responsible  for  developing 
the  Atlas-Centaur  rocket,  the  nation's  first 
high-energy  vehicle,  which  sent  Surveyor 
flights  to  the  moon.  Centaur  also  launched 
the  two  Mariner  spacecraft  that  will  fly  by 
Mars  on  July  31  and  August  5. 

Lewis  scientists  have  been  working  on  nu- 
clear and  electric-powered  rockets  for  future 
long-term  space  missions  to  distant  planets. 
Although  he  has  been  away  from  ApoUo 
programs  for  several  years.  Dr.  Silverstein 
has  his  hopes  and  plans  riding  high  with 
Apollo  11.  He  believes  the  pace  of  the  U.S. 
space  program  may  sp>eed  up  rather  than 
slow  down  after  a  successful  manned  moon 
landing. 

"Our  space  program  is  one  of  our  few 
national  projects  that  have  been  successful," 
he  said.  "I  think  that  Apollo  will  be  suc- 
cessful and  the  American  people  do  not  turn 
away  from  success." 

Dr.  Silverstein  added  that  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war  should  bring  an  even  greater 
expansion  of  the  space  program — and  other 
national  projects,  too. 

One  of  the  biggest  values  of  the  space 
program  so  far  has  been  Its  effect  in  stimu- 
lating education,  he  declared.  "Its  role  In 
encouraging  new  ideas  and  encouraging  in- 
vention Is  often  overlooked." 

A  native  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  Dr.  Silver- 
stein was  graduated  from  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  with  a  mechanical  engineering  de- 
gree In  1929.  He  began  his  scientific  career  at 
Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton,  Va., 
where  he  helped  design  the  full-scale  wind 
tunnel. 

At  Langley,  he  headed  aerodynamic  re- 
search that  led  to  increased  high-speed  per- 
formance of  most  of  the  combat  aircraft  of 
World  War  n. 

Later  at  Lewis,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  Idea,  design  and  building  of  the  nation's 
first  supersonic  propulsion  wind  tunnel.  ThU 
research  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  supersonic  planes. 
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MAYOR  CHARLES  STENVIG  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Ameri- 
can-style revolution — at  the  ballot  box — 
occurred  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  June 
10,  1969.  Police  Detective  Charles  Sten- 
vig,  running  as  an  independent  candi- 
date for  mayor,  was  elected  by  the  people 
of  his  city. 

Certainly  Mayor  Stenvig's  election  is 


classic  "grassroots"  political  action.  His 
victory  is  an  example  of  what  American 
people  can  do  when  they  close  ranks  and 
work  toward  a  goal  which  they  them- 
selves believe  in. 

Mayor  Stenvlg  and  his  Independent 
supporters — which  included  none  of  the 
old-line  politlcos  and  heavily  financed 
pressure  groups — took  on  the  whole  es- 
tablishment and  by  hard  work  and  peo- 
ple-to-people contact  have  secured  for 
themselves  the  leadership  that  they  felt 
was  necessary  for  their  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interesting  report  on 
Mayor  Stenvlg  appeared  in  the  summer 
1969  issue  of  the  Law  OfiBcer,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  International  Conference 
of  Police  Associations,  which  I  place  in 
the  Record  for  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

Minneapolis  Police  Detective  Sweeps  in— 
Stenvig  Elected  Minneapolis  Mator 
When  41  year  old  Police  Detective  Charles 
Stenvlg  filed  to  run  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  the  general  comment  by  po- 
litically sophisticated  was,  "He  doesnt  stand 
a  chance!" 

Today  he  is  Mayor. 

And  he  swept  the  election  by  grabbing  a 
whopping  62%  of  the  vote. 

The  almost  unbelievable  story  of  Stenvig's 
accomplishment  includes  the  fact  that  his 
opponent  was  a  prominent  alderman  and 
President  of  the  City  Council. 

Even  though  Stenvlg  led  the  field  of  the 
three  major  candidates  in  the  Primary,  the 
results  of  the  election  caught  the  most 
knowledgeable  by  surprise.  Stenvlg,  himself, 
admits  that  he  never  expected  to  beat  his 
opponent  by  so  overwhelming  a  majority. 

Stenvlg,  a  political  independent,  completed 
a  surprising  drive  to  power  by  defeating  Re- 
publican Dan  Cohen. 

Stenvlg  overwhelmed  Cohen,  who  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Council,  by  75,748  votes  to 
46,739. 

The  turnout  was  considered  heavy  for  a 
city  election. 

Stenvlg  told  admirers  Jubilantly  after  the 
outcome,  "Maybe  some  p>eople  would  say  this 
isn't  the  time  and  place  to  do  It,  but  I'm 
going  to  make  my  first  appointment  now.  My 
chief  adviser  is  going  to  be  God,  and  don't 
you  forget  it." 

Earlier  Stenvlg,  who  emphasized  law  and 
order  throughout  his  campaign,  appeared  at 
a  victory  celebration  of  his  campaign  workers. 

He  said:  "Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  want  to 
thank  all  my  terrific  workers  and  especially 
my  wife  and  family  for  everything  they've 
gone  through  In  this  campaign,  and  that's 
been  plenty. 

"I  also  want  to  thank  all  you  good  citizens 
of  Minneapolis  for  your  vote  of  confidence, 
and  I  won't  let  you  down.  Thank  you." 

Stenvlg,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Police  Officers'  Federation  aud  a 
vice  president  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Police  Associations,  will  be  sworn  in 
July  7  as  the  city's  new  chief  executive. 

Stenvlg  Is  also  chairman  of  the  ICPA  Peri- 
odicals Committee. 

He  will  succeed  Arthur  Naftalln.  a  DFLer 
who  decided  not  to  seek  reelection  after  hold- 
ing the  office  for  four  terms  beginning  in 
1961. 

Stenvlg  entered  the  mayor's  race  last  Jan- 
uary but  was  rated  an  underdog  In  the  pri- 
mary campaign  against  Cohen.  7th  Ward  ..1- 
derman  since  1965,  and  Gerard  Hegstrom,  8th 
Ward  alderman  and  the  DFL  endorsed  may- 
oral candidate. 

Stenvlg,  however,  led  in  the  April  29  pri- 
mary election  with  30,230  votes,  or  41  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Cohen  finished  with  21.899 
votes,  or  30  percent.  Hegstrom  finished  third 
and  was  eliminated. 
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Hegstrom,  who  had  Naftalln's  support  in 
the  primary  subsequently  endorsed  Cohen. 
Naftalln,  however,  remained  aloof  following 
Hegstrom's  defeat. 

Stenvig's  performance  represents  a  break 
with  tradition  In  a  city  that  normally  gives 
Its  votes  in  cltywlde  elections  to  candidates 
affiliated  with  a  political  party. 

One  City  Hall  personality  who  has  been 
close  to  local  politics  since  the  19308  said  re- 
cently that  he  could  not  recall  another  case 
of  an  Independent  who  has  fared  as  well  as 
Stenvig, 

Royce  Givens.  Executive  Director  of  the 
ICPA  said  from  Washington,  DC.  that  he 
knew  of  no  other  police  officer  who  had  be- 
come Mayor  of  a  large  metropolitan  city 
while  still  employed  In  police  service. 

Cohen  attempted  to  build  a  coalition  of 
labor,  DPLers  and  Republicans  after  the  pri- 
mary, but  Stenvig  with  his  stress  on  a  need 
for  firm  law  enforcement  clearly  had  broad 
support  throughout  the  city. 

Stenvig's  strength  is  reflected  In  the  fact 
that  he  outpolled  Cohen  In  all  but  two 
of  the  city's  13  wards. 

.(Recording  to  unofficial  figures,  55  percent 
of  the  city's  registered  voters  went  to  the 
polls  In  the  mayoral  race  two  years  ago,  the 
turnout  was  48  percent. 

One  question  raised  by  the  outcome  of  the 
mavor's  race  Is  the  administration  of  the 
police  department 

During  the  campaign  Stenvlg  would  not 
say  whether  he  would  reappoint  Chief  Donald 
Dwyer,  although  he  said  frequently  that 
Dwyer  would  be  "at  the  top  of  the  list." 

Stenvlg  adhered  to  a  basic  campaign  plat- 
form that  he  spelled  out  in  a  position  paper 
(consisting  of  a  single  sheet)  which  he  cir- 
culated before  the  primary  election. 

The  first  of  12  points  in  the  position  paper 
dealt  with  law  enforcement,  which  Stenvlg 
described  as  the  "mayor's  No.  1  responsi- 
bility." 

In  the  paper.  Stenvlg  said  "I  believe  In 
strong,  fair,  law  enforcement,  and  as  your 
mayor  would  not  let  a  few  hoodlums  dictate 
the  policies  for  the  majority  of  the  hard- 
working, law-abiding  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis." 

He  did  not  name  the  "hoodlums"  but  said 
tha'  thev  frequently  could  be  found  leadln? 
demonstrations  on  behalf  of  causes  espoused 
by  black  and  white  clvU-rights  militants. 

He  publicly  advocated  taking  "the  hand- 
cuffs off  our  police"  to  allow  them  "to  do  the 
Job  they  were  hired  to  do  by  protecting  the 
Uves  and  property  of  the  responsible,  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  the  hoodlum  and  crim- 
inal elements  that  are  so  evident  in  otir  city 

todav." 

Stenvlg  said  his  human-relations  program 
cotild  "be  summed  up  in  one  saying,  the 
Golden  Rule.  If  everyone  followed  this  we 
would  take  big  steps  forward." 

Stenvig  ran  an  unconventional  compalgn 
that  consisted  of  virtually  no  media  adver- 
tlslne  and  that  relied  heavily  on  personal 
contacts  by  the  candidate.  He  cruised  the 
city  in  a  1940  sound  truck  and  attempted  to 
blanket  all  wards  with  lawn  signs. 

In  a  preliminary  statement  filed  with  the 
Citv  Clerk's  Office  last  week,  Stenvlg  re- 
por't':'d  donations  of  $14,971,  disbursements 
of  S7.997  and  unpaid  obligations  of  $3,314. 

He  had  a  volunteer  committee  of  about 
800  workers.  Some  of  his  hardest  campaign- 
ers ( ame  from  the  ranks  of  the  police  federa- 
tion. 

Cohen's  campaign  statement  showed  ex- 
penditures of  $36,797.  His  campaign  structure 
was  headed  by  five  paid  staffers.  Including 
John  Deardourff,  a  campaign  consultant  from 
Washington,  DC. 

He  was  endorsed  by  the  Minneapolis  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  and  the  Minneapolis  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council. 

He    also    had    the    backing    of    President 
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Nixon,  Minnesota  Gov.  Harold  LeVander  and 
a  committee  of  city  DFLers  headed  by  James 
Rice,  chairman  of  the  6th  Ward  DFL  Club. 
The  Charles  Stenvlgs  live  In  a  neat,  three- 
bedroom  rambler  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Minneapolis  and  worry  about  everyday 
things  like  mortgage  payments,  permissive 
social  attitudes  and  their  own  lack  of  leisure 
time. 

A  visitor  to  the  white  house  In  the  5600 
block  of  36th  Ave.  S.  would  find  that  the 
mayor-elect  of  Minneapolis  Is  a  man  of  posi- 
tive attitudes  al>out  things  other  than 
politics. 

He  would  also  find  that  Stenvlg  Is  an  occa- 
sionally frustrated  man  who  hopes  that  the 
pressures  of  public  life  will  relent  enough 
now  that  the  election  is  over  to  allow  him  to 
play  some  golf  or  to  fly  a  plane. 

But  Stenvlg,  a  police  officer  for  the  past  13 
years,  Is  definite  about  one  thing: 

"I'll  have  to  take  more  time  with  the  boys 
in  the  future,"  he  said  during  a  recent  Inter- 
view. He  gestured  towards  his  two  sons  who 
were  playing  on  the  floor,  Todd,  3,  and 
Tommy,  14  months. 

The  Stenvlgs  also  have  two  daughters, 
Terrl,  13,  and  Tracy,  11.  Taken  together,  the 
Stenvlgs  call  their  children  "the  four  Ts." 

The  Stenvlgs  are  frank  In  discussing  their 
family  life  and  they  make  it  clear  that  they 
subscribe  to  old-school  notions  about  things 
like  discipline,  the  value  of  the  home  and 
family  life,  and  sex  education. 

"You  have  to  start  them  young,"  Stenvlg 
said  In  discussing  discipline.  "I  can't  see  my 
children  going  over  and  wrecking  someone 
else's  furniture." 

"They  look  for  discipline.  They  need  It," 
Mrs.  Stenvlg  said. 

"I  think  to  have  love  In  the  home  you 
need  discipline,"  Stenvlg  concluded. 

"I  definitely  don't  see  the  need  for  sex  edu- 
cation starting  In  kindergarten,"  said  Mrs. 
Stenvlg,  as  the  conversation  switched  to  an- 
other topic.  "We  got  along  fine.  We  were  in 
Junior  high  school  when  they  started." 

"I  think  It  has  Its  place  In  school  but  I 
think  they  also  can  go  overboard,"  Stenvlg 
said. 

"It  used  to  be  that  playing  Monopoly  and 
having  popcorn  was  a  big  thing.  Now  home 
is  Just  a  stopping-off  place.  It  Isn't  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  it  used  to  be.  I  feel  there's  Just 
too  much  outside  activity.  As  far  as  morals 
go,  I  think  they  are  too  loose.  We  need  more 
of  a  return  to  home.  I  also  think  we  need  a 
little  bit  more  of  a  return  to  God,"  Stenvlg 
said. 

Stenvlg  was  brought  up  In  south  Minneap- 
olis as  a  member  of  St.  Luke's  Lutheran 
Church  where  his  mother  sang  as  a  soloist. 
His  father  sang  in  an  American  Legion  male 
chorus. 

Although  he  and  his  family  now  attend 
Minnehaha  Methodist  Church,  an  early  In- 
terest in  music  has  continued. 

He  was  a  drummer  in  bands  through  grade 
school,  high  school,  and  the  Army. 

Tracy  plays  the  clarinet  and  Terrl  plays 
the  violin.  Both  girls  study  the  piano. 

Stenvlg  himself  talks  somewhat  wishfully 
about  some  day  Joining  a  "combo,"  perhaps 
after  he  is  retired. 

"Dixieland  and  Jazz,  that's  what  I  like," 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Stenvlg,  38,  is  three  years  younger 
than  her  husband.  Like  him.  she  went  to 
Roosevelt  High  School  and  they  started  dat- 
ing in  1948,  shortly  after  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service. 

Although  she  was  several  years  behind  him 
in  high  school,  she  remembers  Stenvlg  as  an 
athlete — and  particularly  as  a  champion 
golfer. 

They  were  married  In  1961,  while  Stenvlg 
was  working  towards  his  degree  at  Augsburg 
College.  She  worked  as  a  teller  In  a  bank  to 
help  him  through  Augsburg,  Stenvlg  recalls 
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Once  a  par  golfer,  Stenvlg  has  had  to  let 
his  game  slip  since  becoming  an  officer  in  the 
Minneapolis  Police  Officers'  Federation  In 
1963. 

"I  hope  to  play  a  lot  more  golf,"  Stenvlg 
said.  "But  I'd  probably  shoot  In  the  middle 
80s  now.  That's  kind  of  a  letdown.  You  have 
to  play  a  great  deal — really  concentrate — 
and  with  a  family,  that's  not  fair." 

Stenvlg  began  flying  a  plane  after  he  was 
rewaied  Into  the  service  following  his  grad- 
uation from  Augsburg. 

He  has  pursued  his  interest  in  flying  since 
then  and  now  belongs  to  a  flying  club. 
Through  the  club  he  has  part  ownership  in 
a  four-seater  Cessna. 

The  Stenvlgs  now  Uve  in  a  $20,000  house  at 
5804  35th  Ave.  S.  in  what  Stenvlg  describes 
as  a  "working  neighborhood." 

Stenvig  simply  shakes  his  head  when  he 
thinks  of  the  years  of  house  payments  ahead. 
However,  he  Isn't  bothered  too  much  by 
the   little-sleep  routine  of  a  campaign   be- 
cause "I'm  used  to  it." 

He  describes  himself  as  a  "night-owl,"  who 
rarely  goes  to  bed  before  1  a.m.  and  is  usually 
up  by  6:15  a.m. 

Neither  Stenvlg  nor  his  wife  smoke  but 
each  will  drink  a  highball  or  beer. 

Stenvig's  tastes  in  food  are  easily  satisfied. 
"He  doesn't  like  anything  fancy,"  his  wife 
said    "I  eat  a  lot  of  hamburgers  and  french 
fries."  Stenvig  explained. 

The  furnishings  In  their  home  aren't  fancy 
either,  but  were  chosen  for  comfort.  A  sofa 
and  a  couple  of  chairs  covered  in  a  simple 
brown  pattern  are  arranged  in  the  living 
room  with  Formica  topped  tables  nearby. 
Hanging  on  a  wall  over  a  piano  Is  an  oil 
painting  entitled  "Moonlight:  Fisherman's 
Village." 

A  stereo  is  placed  underneath  a  picture 
window,  next  to  a  television  set — black  and 
white.  Stenvig's  drums  are  set  up  in  a  rum- 
pus room  downstairs. 

In  a  hallway  off  the  living  room  a  set  of 
book  shelves  with  an  encyclopedia  and  other 
educational  books  are  conveniently  located 
for  the  Stenvlg  youngsters. 

Stenvlg  said  he  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  more  "light"  reading  but  as  federation 
president  his  time  was  spent  studying 
'things  from  a  police  angle  and  from  a 
business  agent's  angle." 

"Now, "  he  said,  "111  have  to  keep  up  with 
the  business  of  the  city. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANK  PORTER 
GRAHAM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT"? 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
American  has  recently  retired  after  many 
years  of  outstanding  and  faithful  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  his  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  from  which  he  graduated. 

During  his  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham  upheld  a 
strong  American  tradition — that  of  up- 
lifting and  improving  his  community  and 
his  country. 

He  has  always  been  a  stanch  advocate 
of  academic  freedom,  "the  open  plat- 
form," the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  freely  with  employers,  racial 
equality,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  hu- 
man wisdom  and  the  best  impulses  of  the 
human  spirit. 

He  has  shouldered  his  obligations  with 
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good  humor  and  fierce  dedication  and 
has  time  and  again  proved  that  honest, 
decent  citizenship  Is  the  most  vital  fea- 
ture of  democracy.  Mr.  Graham's  citi- 
zenship is  living  proof  that  democracy 
can  never  be  better  than  are  the  citi- 
zens who  make  up  that  democracy. 

Since  1951  he  has  been  an  interna- 
tional civil  servant — the  United  Nations 
Representative  for  India  and  Pakistan, 
trying  to  get  those  two  Nations  to  resolve 
their  differences.  He  has  spoken  with 
eloquence  all  over  the  coimtry  on  the 
merits  of  the  United  Nations;  his  energy 
is  boundless. 

He  was  called  upon  repeatedly  during 
and  after  World  War  II  by  the  admin- 
istration to  handle  difBcult  assignments. 
He  served  on  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  1942  to  1945;  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1946;  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  Good  Ofiaces  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  effect  a  cease-fire  between  the 
Dutch  and  Indonesians,  1947  to  1948. 

He  served  out  an  uncompleted  term  as 
U.S.  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  1949 
an(ii950  but  was  defeated  in  a  runoff 
primary  for  reelection. 

For  many  years  he  was  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  under  his  inspired  lead- 
ership that  institute  of  higher  learning 
proliferated  handsomely. 

Prank  Graham's  service  to  this  Nation 
will  be  greatly  missed:  his  ability  as  an 
educator,  however,  will  continue  to  in- 
fluence our  future  generations. 

He  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  career 
and  accomplishments.  It  is  indeed  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  pleasure  to  send  along  my 
warmest  personal  wishes  for  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
commemoration  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
and  as  one  who  has  consistently  intro- 
duced, advocated,  and  supported  con- 
gressional resolutions  and  other  efforts 
designed  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  captive  na- 
tions, I  am,  indeed,  very  happy  to  again 
participate  in  this  further  and  most 
worthy  salute  to  the  courageous  peoples 
still  suffering  under  the  suppressive  yoke 
of  Communist  domination. 

The  people  of  these  United  States  and 
this  Government  very  deeply  regret,  and 
most  earnestly  urge  the  Communist 
leaders  to  give  up  their  unlawful  dic- 
tatorship over  all  these  captive  peoples 
and  permit  them  to  resume  their  right  to 
self-government.  The  captive  countries 
that  suffer  under  the  oppressive  nile  of 
these  dictators  have  the  continuing, 
pledged  support  of  our  Government  and 
our  citizens  in  their  just  aspirations  for 
personal  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 
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Through  this  annual  formal  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  shall 
continue  to  work  and  urge  and  hope  that 
the  Communist  regimes  may  be  per- 
suaded and  convinced  that  subjugated 
nations  should  be  granted  their  God- 
given  right  to  freely  govern  themselves 
as  they  see  fit. 

Let  us  persevere  in  our  cause  and  may 
the  good  Lord  speed  the  day  of  our  com- 
mon success  in  united  effort  to  promote 
the  liberty  of  the' heroic  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Manifesto,  1969,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Friends  of  the  Captive 
Nations  and  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations: 

Capttve  Nations  Week  Manifesto,  1969 

The  undersigned  organizations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  In  1959  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  third 
week  of  July  each  year  was  designated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
August  1968  and  the  subsequent  enuncia- 
tion of  the  so-caUed  Brezhnev  Doctrine  have 
once  again  brought  to  the  surface  the  entire 
issue  of  self-determination  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  the  one  hundred  million  p>eople 
of  East-Central  Europe.  The  tragedy  of 
Czechoslovakia  dramatizes  the  built-in  in- 
stability of  contempKirary  Europe  rooted  in 
the  still  unresolved  problems  bequeathed  by 
the  Second  World  War.  The  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine brings  into  focus  the  sad  fact  of  the 
perpetuation  in  power  of  unpopular  Com- 
munist regimes — imposed  by  a  foreign  pww- 
er — that  fire  not  resfjonslble  to  the  will  of 
the  peoples  over  whom  they  rule. 

The  record  of  over  two  decades  of  Com- 
munist rule  shows  that  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  captive  European  nations 
have  long  been  thwarted  by  Soviet  hegemony 
over  the  area.  Now,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine,  the  USSR  has  In  fact 
tried  to  make  this  arbitrary  arrangement 
accepted  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  the  light  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  a 
Justification  for  aggressive  imperialism,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  In  effect  placed  Its  own  in- 
terests over  the  Inherent  right  to  national 
sovereignty  and  fundamental  human  rights 
of  the  peoples  living  In  the  Communist  orbit. 

This  doctrine  can  have  a  far-reaching  Im- 
pact on  the  future  of  not  only  the  captive 
European  nations,  but  also  of  the  free  world. 
If  the  doctrine  remains  unchallenged.  It  may 
turn  the  United  Nations  Charter  into  a 
shambles.  As  a  result  of  this  doctrine,  all 
Communist  parties  are  expected  to  follow 
automatically  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  acceptance  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ments In  East-Central  Europe  of  the  new 
Soviet  doctrine  is  tantamount  to  complete 
abdication  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  these 
nations. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  is  against  the  vital 
interests  of  all  captive  European  nations,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  International 
law  and  the  accepted  norms  of  civilized  na- 
tions. It  is  therefore  deemed  essential  that 
the  free  world  oppose  the  newly  enunciated 
Soviet  policy  of  aggressive  imperialism  and 
defend  the  traditional  principles  and  norms 
of  international  law.  in  order  to  maintain 
world  peace,  security  and  freedom  for  all 
nations. 

Per  the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe,  It 
Is  Important  to  learn  of  the  continued  deter- 
mination of  the  free  governments  of  the 
world  to  lend  their  moral  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  rightful  aspirations  of  their  cap- 
tive East-Central  European  brethren. 
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While  commemorating  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week: 

We  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
monstrably violated  its  solemn  promises  of 
freedom  and  Independence  to  the  nine  na- 
tions made  captive  during  and  after  World 
War  II — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland 
and  Rumania: 

We  tklso  stress  that  the  Conamunlst  re- 
glmee  In  the  East-Central  European  nations 
continue  to  be  unresponsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people  by  denying  them  the  right  to 
periodic  and  genuinely  free  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  free  governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world : 

1.  To  declare,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Dec- 
laration on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries,  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  on  October  14,  1960,  their  support 
of  the  right  to  self-determination  of  all  peo- 
ples held  captive  by  the  Communists  and, 
consequently,  to  make  this  issue  the  perma- 
nent concern  of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  To  repudiate  the  intent  and  objectives 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  including  Its  im- 
plied recognition  of  the  spheres  of  influence 
and  of  the  status  quo  in  East  and  Central 
Europe; 

3.  To  bring  to  world  attention  the  urgent 
need  for  a  responsible  attitude  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  designed  to  help  bolster 
the  morale  of  the  East-Central  European  peo- 
ples and  thus  create  a  climate  favorable  to 
their  quest  for  full  national  Independence 
and  individual  freedom. 

4.  As  part  of  this  effort,  we  call  on  the 
United  States  Government  and  on  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  main- 
tain, and  where  possible  strengthen,  NATO's 
defense  forces.  This  alone  will  help  counter 
any  temptation  of  further  Communist  ag- 
gression— by  force  or  threat  of  force. 

We  appeal   to  the   People  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  manifest  during  Captive 
Nation's   Week,   July    13    to    19,    1969,   their 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  freedom  for 
100  million  peoples  In  the  Communist-dom- 
inated lands  to  the  establishment  of  a  valid 
European  settlement  and  world  peace. 
Christopher  Emmet. 
Chairman,  American  Friends  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

JOZEF  LETTERICH, 

Chairman,   Assembly   of   Captive   Euro- 
pean Nations. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  PERPETUAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  disclosure  that  the  FBI  had 
tapped  the  phone  of  the  late  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King  for  internal  security 
reasons  emphasizes  the  warning  that 
civil  rights  leaders  are  targets  for  sub- 
versive elements  who  are  not  the  least 
bit  interested  in  furthering  the  social 
progress  of  the  Negro  people.  In  exten- 
sive remarks  on  October  4.  1967,  for  In- 
stance, I  pointed  out  that  testimony  by 
various  Negro  ex-members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  con- 
firmed the  charge  that  the  CPUSA  used 
the  aspirations  of  the  Negro  people  to 
create  dissension  in  the  Nation.  With 
regard  to  Dr.  King  it  was  noted  that: 
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While  one  would  be  shocked  to  And  Martin 
Luther  King  consistently  cooperating  with 
the  KKK,  his  history  regarding  pro-Commu- 
nlst  persons,  causes  and  organizations  Is  a 
matter  of  record. 

Apparently,  I  was  not  the  only  one 
concerned  about  Dr.  King's  questionable 
associations.  The  Washington  Star  of 
June  19  reported  that  the  then  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  and  the  FBI 
were  concerned  enough  to  tap  Dr.  King's 
phone  in  the  interest  of  internal  security. 
The  Star  article  by  Jeremiah  O'Leary 
stated  that  FBI  Director  Hoover  revealed 
the  contents  of  two  memorandums  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  "expressed 
concern  about  possible  infiltration  of  the 
race  issue  by  Marxists  and  spoke  of  alle- 
gations that  the  Negro  leader  was  closely 
associated  with  Marxist  ideas  and 
followers." 

The  article  further  stated: 

Kennedy,  according  to  the  Evans  memo, 
was  concerned  about  reports  that  King  was 
a  student  of  Marxism,  that  he  was  associ- 
ating with  a  New  York  attorney  with  known 
Communist  connections,  but  that  he  did  not 
espouse  Marxism  because  of  his  religious 
beliefs. 

The  nationally  syndicated  columnist, 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  in  a  column  ap- 
pearing in  the  Shreveport  Journal  of 
July  5,  commented  on  the  perpetual 
crisis  technique  which  was  used  by  Dr. 
King  and  which  has  been  a  standard 
device  used  by  the  Communist  movement 
throughout  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the 
technique  of  creating  crises  to  attain  a 
predetermined  goal  has  been  refined  and 
Implemented  by  violence  by  such  an- 
archistic groups  as  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 

I  insert  the  Roosevelt  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal,  July  5, 

1969) 

"Perpetual  Crisis" — King's  Technique 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 
Washington. — The  recent  revelations  that 
the  late  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  had 
authorized  a  wiretap  on  the  telephones  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  have  made  it 
possible  to  begin  t»  examine  objectively 
King's  actions  and  behavior. 

Hitherto,  objectivity  had  been  almost  im- 
possible In  an  emotionally  charged  atmos- 
phere. To  supporters  of  Dr.  King  he  had  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  legitimate  drive  by 
Negroes  for  progress,  identity  and  achieve- 
ment. Some  revered  him  as  a  quasi-salnt  but 
his  enemies  hated  him  as  an  agitator  and  a 
radical  supporter  of  Communist  causes. 
There  were  those  too  who  would  have  dis- 
liked anybody  who  supported  social  change, 
however  needed. 

Who  then  was  the  real  Martin  Luther  King? 
Why  Is  It  Important  that  we  seek  to  under- 
stand this  controversial  man  whose  Influence 
reaches  beyond  the  grave?  The  reason  Is  sim- 
ply that  his  behavior  presented  a  pattern 
which  Increasingly  characterizes  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene  today — this  is  the  so- 
called  "perpetual  crisis"  technique.  King  ad- 
mitted his  role  In  creating  a  "crisis  packed 
situation"  In  his  book  "Why  We  Can't  Walt." 
He  declared: 

"The  purpose  of  our  direct-action  program 
Is  to  create  a  situation  so  crisis-packed  that 
it  will  inevitably  open  the  door  to  negotia- 
tion .  .  .  Actually,  we  who  engage  in  non-vio- 
lent direct  action  are  not  the  creators  of  the 
tension.  We  merely  bring  to  the  surface  the 
hidden    tension    that    Is    already    alive.   We 
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bring  it  out  In  the  open,  where  It  can  be  seen 
and  dealt  with." 

In  other  words,  Dr.  King  was  admitting 
that  he  was  acting  as  a  catalyst  of  "crisis- 
packed"  situations.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
dlalectlcally  used  the  slogan  of  "non-vio- 
lence" as  a  cover.  Consider  how  his  physical 
presence  in  cities  throughout  the  nation  led 
to  \1olence  of  riot  proportions.  Violence  ac- 
companied King  during  his  early  days  In  Bir- 
mingham. It  was  present  during  the  death  of 
a  fellow  pastor  at,  of  all  places,  a  Baptist 
convention.  It  was  with  him  in  Albany,  Ga. 
It  returned  with  him  to  Birmingham  and 
Albany.  It  followed  him  to  St.  Augustine, 
and  they  were  together  In  Chicago.  Thus, 
everywhere  King  went,  he  left  a  trail  of  vio- 
lence in  his  wake — bringing  "tension"  as  he 
called  It  "out  In  the  open." 

The  power  of  Dr.  King  to  promote  violence 
was  recognized  early.  Arrested  for  loitering  In 
1958,  he  was  charged  with  irresponsibility  by 
a  Judge  who  said: 

"It  was  regrettable  that  this  case  arose  .  .  . 
there  was  serious  danger  of  an  Incident." 

On  many  occasions,  like  Chicago  In  1966, 
he  went  to  the  scene  of  violence  and  Instead 
of  trying  to  settle  troubled  waters,  added  to 
the  riot-producing  tension.  This  Is  the  pat- 
tern of  behavior  revealed  in  the  still  un- 
published reports  circulating  In  the  Justice 
Department.  On  the  floor  of  the  House,  Rep. 
John  R.  Ashbrook  (R-Ohlo)  referred  to  these 
reports  saying  that  In  July  of  1966,  King  and 
his  assistants  were  "contacting  and  enlisting 
street  gangs"  and  inciting  them  to  violence 
against  Mayor  Daley,  policemen,  slum  lords, 
bankers,  businessmen  and  school  adminis- 
trators. Ashbrook  pointed  out  that  in  the 
same  month,  "during  looting,  gunfire,  rock- 
throwing,  Molotov  cocktail  t>arrage.  King  re- 
portedly sped  from  one  spot  to  another  os- 
tensibly to  quiet  things,  but  reporters  noted 
he  seldom  got  out  of  his  car." 

King's  actions  disappointed  many  Ameri- 
cans, black  and  white,  who  felt  he  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  align  himself  with  an  Im- 
portant cause  and  work  for  the  solution  to 
social  Ills  through  our  democratic  process. 
But  it  became  Increasingly  clear  to  those  who 
were  not  blinded  by  political  expedience  or 
emotional  propaganda  that  he  was  In  fact 
not  doing  this.  Shortly  before  King's  death, 
Louis  Waldman,  a  leading  labor  lawyer  In 
Chicago,  made  this  perceptive  analysis  of  Dr. 
King's  "perpetual  crisis"  politics.  Waldman 
said: 

•The  philosophy  and  purpose  of  Dr.  King's 
program  ...  is  to  produce  'crisis'  situations 
and  -tension.'  Such  a  purpose  Is  the  very 
opposite  of  nonviolence,  for  the  atmosphere- 
of-crlsls  policy  leads  to  violence  by  provok- 
ing violence  .  .  . 

•The  perpetual  crisis  technique  has  been 
used  by  the  Communist  movement  through- 
out the  world,  both  Communist  governments 
and  parties  follow  It  ...  It  was  used  by 
Hitler  in  Germany  both  on  his  road  to  power 
and  after  power  came  to  him  ...  It  is  dis- 
ruptive of  democratic  society  and  Institu- 
tions. Whether  Dr.  King  knows  it  or  not.  or 
wills  it  or  not,  the  policy  of  perpetual  crisis, 
or  provoking  'tensions'  as  he  calls  It,  and  of 
civil  disobedience,  are  disastrous  to  the  Negro 
people  themselves,  to  civil  liberties  and  to 
constitutional  government." 

Tills  was  a  damning  Indictment  from  a 
man  who  praised  nonviolent  approaches  to 
problems  of  clvU  rights  and  It  came  not  from 
a  racist,  but  from  a  man  who  has  been  a 
champion  of  civil  rights  for  decades.  Now 
It  is  clear  that  such  hitherto  unheeded  warn- 
ings had  a  solid  foundation  which  was  kno'wn 
to  a  number  of  top  government  ofBcials  at 
the  time  although  they  cynically  supported 
Dr.  King's  disruptive  activities.  As  a  result, 
the  "perpetual  crisis  technique"  continues  to 
be  used  on  the  nation's  streets  and  Is  escalat- 
ing on  our  campuses. 
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THEY  ARE  ON  THE  WAY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pennstxvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  July  16, 

1969] 

Thet'ek  on  the  Way 

Capb  Kennedy.— ApoUo-11  hurtled  Into 
space  on  a  pillar  of  flame  today,  carrying 
three  astronauts  and  the  dreams  of  mankind 
on  a  historic  voyage  to  sift  the  dust  of  the 
moon. 

Astronauts  Nell  A.  Armstrong,  Michael  Col- 
lins and  Edwin  E.  Aldrtn  rode  their  3, 242- ton 
space  machine  toward  a  brief  earth  orbit 
exactly  on  time  at  9:32  a.m.  If  all  goes  well, 
Mr.  Armstrong  and  Col.  Aldrln  early  Monday 
morning  will  become  the  first  men  ever  to  set 
foot  on  the  moon. 

•'Ever^'thlng  Is  go,"  reported  the  astronauts 
as  Apollo- 11  curved  gracefully  over  the 
Atlantic,  visible  for  miles  In  the  cloudless 

skv. 

ApoUo-ll  rose  majestically  off  launch  pad 
39A,  leaving  earth  on  man's  greatest  ad- 
venture with  an  awesome  bellow  that  shook 
the  beaches  where  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
spectators,  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  watch  a 
launch,  were  Jammed. 

After  making  final  checks  in  their  115-mlle 
high  parking  orbit  over  earth,  the  astronauts 
were  to  kick  their  spaceship  off  on  the 
250,000-mile  Journey  to  the  moon. 

The  next  step,  almost  immediately  after 
leaving  orbit,  was  to  separate  from  the  third 
stage  of  the  enormous  Saturn-5  rocket,  spin 
around  and  pull  the  lunar  landing  module 
out  of  Its  housing  atop  the  rocket  stage. 

"All  engines  are  looking  good,"  reported  Mr, 
Armstrong  four  minutes  into  the  flight. 

••It's  bright,"  remarked  one  of  the  crew, 
peering  out  the  moonship  window  as  the 
spaceship  raced  at  8.500  mph  toward  earth 
orbit. 

The  astronauts  were  pronounced  "rested, 
flt  as  a  fiddle  and  ready  to  go"  by  a  physician 
after  they  awoke  at  4:15  a.m.  They  break- 
fasted on  the  ritual  meal  of  steak,  eggs,  toast, 
coffee  and  orange  Juice. 

Last  night  President  Nixon  told  them  "you 
carrv  with  you  a  feeling  of  good  will  In  this 
greatest    adventure    man    has    ever    under- 

The  eight-dav  flight  returns  to  earth  on 
Thursdav  of  next  week,  bringing  back  pre- 
cious samples  from  the  moon.  But  they  may 
not  be  the  first  samples.  As  Apollo- 11  soared 
aloft,  the  Soviet  unmanned  spacecraft  Luna 
15  was  rushing  toward  the  moon. 

Launched  last  Sunday,  it  was  expected  to 
reach  the  moon  early  tomorrow  and  many  ex- 
perts felt  the  Russian  flight  would  turn  out 
to  be  an  attempt  to  scoop  up  lunar  rock  and 
return  it  to  earth  before  Apollo  can  come 

back.  . 

Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
many  other  government  leaders  watched  the 
launch.  An  estimated  million  or  more  spec- 
tators Jammed  the  coast. 

Janet  Armstrong  was  here  to  watch  her 
husband  t>egin  his  adventure,  but  the  wives 
of  Col.  Collins  and  Col.  Aldrln  remained 
home  in  Houston. 

The  astronauts  retired  early  last  night 
after  eating  a  steak  dinner.  The  final  portion 
of  the  six-dav  countdown  began  on  sched- 
ule at  11  p.m.  Technicians  began  pumping 
frigid  liquid  oxygen  into  the  Satum-5  rocket 
two  hours  later. 

It   was   the    climactic   step    in    America  s 
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eight-year.  $24  billion  drire  to  fullUl  the  goal 
8«t  by  President  Kennedy  when  he  challenged 
the  nation  to  try  to  land  men  on  the  moon 
this  decade  and  safely  return  them  to  earth. 

The  men  of  Apollo-ll  are  scheduled  to 
turn  man's  ages-old  dream  into  a  reality 
Sxmday  when  Mr.  Armstrong  and  C!ol.  Aldrln 
leave  Col.  Collins  in  limar  orbit  and  Hy  their 
landing  ship  "Eagle"  to  a  gentle  touchdown 
on  the  moon's  vast  arid  Sea  of  Tranquility. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  38-year-old  civilian  com- 
mander of  the  mission,  is  set  to  crawl  feet 
first  through  a  32-lnch  square  hatchway, 
ease  slowly  down  a  nine-rung  ladder  and  set 
the  first  foot  on  the  dark,  sandy  surface  at 
2:21  a.m.  Monday. 
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people  who  make  this  possible,  is  un- 
furled, the  first  flag  to  fly  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  14.  1969] 

Thxm   Are    6,600.000   Parts.    Sign   Reminds 

Saturn  Workers 

Orlando,  Pla. — The  Martin  Marietta  plant 
here  makes  a  small  Instrument  package  for 
the  Apollo  spacecraft.  It  Is  no  bigger  than  a 
small  suitcase,  but  workers  here  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forget  Its  Importance. 

On  one  window  of  the  "clean  room"  where 
they  put  the  parts  together  hangs  a  sign 
warning : 

"If  all  of  Satxim  S's  5,600,000  parts  worked 
with  ga^  percent  reliability,  there  would  still 
be  5,QQi)  defective  parts." 


APOLLO  11— U.S.  PRIDE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


IN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Apollo  11  successfully  In  orbit  and  the 
landing  of  the  first  human  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  expected  Monday,  I 
join  with  millions  of  Americans  in  hearty 
congratulations  and  thanks  to  NASA  and 
Dr.  Werner  von  Braun.  along  with  their 
many  prime  contractors,  for  their  un- 
swerving dedication  in  pursuit  of  ex- 
panding man's  horizons  and  to  keep 
America  first  In  space. 

Special  commendation  must  go  to  the 
many,  many  "nnamed  members  of  the 
teams  of  scientists,  technicians,  crafts- 
men, engineers,  and  workers,  both  mili- 
tary and  civtiinn  who  have  backed  up 
America's  commitment  for  aerosclence 
progress. 

Likewise,  acknowledgment  must  be 
given  to  the  role  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  taxpayers  and  productive  Amer- 
icans who  were  called  upon,  gave  of  their 
substance  and  who  now,  with  pride  in 
U.S.  achievement,  follow  the  moonshot 
with  a  rewarding  sense  of  personal  con- 
tribution— that  they,  too,  participated 
in  this  historic  first. 

And,  finally,  I  share  with  millions  of 
Americans  in  every  walk  of  life — with 
free  men  the  world  over — in  lauding  the 
courage  and  daring  of  NeU  Armstrong, 
Michael  Collins,  and  Edwin  Aldrin,  our 
U.S.  astronauts,  for  undertaking  the 
personal  risk  involved  in  realizing  this 
new  page  in  earth's  progress. 

We  all  follow  their  journey — with 
prayer  and  pride  in  achievement — antic- 
ipating the  proudest  moment  of  all  when 
Old  Glory,  the  symbol  of  the  Nation  and 


STUDENT  OPINION 


HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Coimcil  on  International  Relations  and 
United  Nations  AfTatrs  Is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  student  organizations  seeking  to 
represent  student  opinion  on  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  stirred  so  much  con- 
cern on  campuses. 

The  council  meets  in  an  annual  con- 
ference to  study  and  discuss  interna- 
tional problems,  and  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions reflecting  its  point  of  view.  The 
example  of  day-in  day-out  concern  set 
by  the  council  over  the  years,  and  the 
informed  and  rational  dialog  that 
marks  these  annual  conferences,  is  enor- 
mously encouraging,  especially  in  these 
confused  times.  I  commend  to  the  House 
for  study  the  conclusions  of  the  1969 
conference  on  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  facing  the  United  States: 
Resolutions 
Note. — Resolutions  passed  by  a  majority 
of  the  participants  of  the  24th  Annual  Na- 
tional Student  Leadership  Institute  on 
World  Affairs,  sponsored  by  the  Council  on 
International  Relations  and  United  Nations 
Affairs.  June  14-21,  1969. 

resolution    on    HT7N0EH 

Paced  with  the  acute  problem  of  world 
starvation,  we  feel  the  urgent  need  to  ex- 
press our  feelings  on  this  problem.  First  U 
the  understanding  that  starvation  brings 
about  an  Immense  physical  and  mental 
health  problem;  secondly,  it  promotes  pain 
and  misery  among  human  beings;  thirdly. 
It  causes  HI  feeling  between  the  have  and 
the  have-not  peoples  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
we  will  dedicate  our  services  to  waging  a 
battle  against  world  starvation.  We  urge  your 
help  In  all  projects  aimed  to  battle  hunger, 
such  as  our  March  on  Hunger,  and  aiding 
migrant  workers,  ghetto  dwellers,  and  other 
deprived  peoples  of  the  world. 

Noting  the  hunger  which  Is  prevalent  In 
many  rural  and  urban  areas  In  the  United 
States, 

Further  noting  that  CIRUNA  Is  a  strong 
r.dvocate  and  adherent  to  the  principles  em- 
bodied within  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights, 

Cognizant  that  Article  I  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Declaration  states  that  "All  Hu- 
mans are  bom  free  and  equal  In  dignity  and 
rights.  They  are  endowed  with  reason  and 
conscience  and  should  act  towards  one  an- 
other In  a  spirit  of  brotherhood." 

Pleased  to  mention  that  the  preceding 
statement  means  that  all  humans  should 
express  solicitude  about  others  who  are  not 
adequately  fed. 

And  distressed  and  wretchedly  disap- 
pointed at  those  who  orally  condemn  the 
right  of  hunger  to  exist,  but  yet  fall  to  yield 
to  the  tenents  of  practicality  and  actlve- 
ness, 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  problem  of  hunger,  by 
asking  each  delegate  to  pledge  to  return  to 
his  or  her  campus,  and  seek  to  raise  funds 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  national  office  for 
distribution  to  the  needy. 


RBSOLUTION    ON    MIRV 

We  call  upon  the  President  of  the  USA  and 
the  Congress  to  Immediately  halt  the  test- 
ing of  Multiple  Individually  Targetable  Re- 
entry Vehicles  (MIRV).  We  further  ask,  in 
the  name  of  future  generations,  that  the 
U.S.  Immediately  initiate  strategic  anna  Uin- 
Itatlon  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Includ- 
ing In  some  way  representatives  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  Prance  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
completion  of  testing  of  MIRV  and  its  de- 
ployment by  the  U.S.  wlU  Increase  Soviet  un- 
certainty about  our  nuclear  strategic  capaci- 
ties, endanger  the  prospects  for  an  agreement 
to  limit  offensive/defensive  strategic  missile 
systems,  and  initiate  a  new  dangerous  splral- 
Ing  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  would  de- 
crease, not  Improve,  our  national  secxirlty. 
Further,  the  deployment  of  MIRV  warheads 
on  land  and  sea-based  ICBM's  would  compli- 
cate the  problem  of  Inspection  of  any  mit- 
sile  system  arms  limitation  agreement.  While 
present  systems  can  be  identified  with  aerial 
satellite  surveillance,  If  MIRV  warheads  were 
deployed  it  would  necessitate  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  missile  sites,  greatly  complicating  the 
opportunities  for  agreement  vrtth  the  Soviet 
Union, 

We  urge  that  the  President  freeze  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  MIRV  now, 
and  that  he  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
ciprocate by  freezing  its  development  of  its 
less  advanced  MIRV  system.  We  believe  thnt 
th  s  action,  coupled  with  delay  in  approwil 
and  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  Anti-Bal- 
listic MisslUe  System,  will  ensure  the  most 
propitious  atmosphere  and  context  for  suc- 
cessful strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We.  the  participants  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Leadership  Institute,  are  in  a  genera- 
tion unsure  that  there  is  a  future.  Our  lives 
have  known  only  the  threat  of  global  nu- 
clear destruction.  We  look  for  hope  and  op- 
timism, but  see  none  in  the  splrallng  nuclear 
arms  race.  If  we  are  to  create  a  future  for 
ourselves,  for  our  children,  for  all  those  we 
love,  we  need  to  begin  first  by  ending  an  in- 
sane nuclear  arms  race  by  halting  ABM  and 
MIRV  deployment  and  entering  into  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  NOW,  so  that 
the  future  of  world  peace  wlU  be  secured. 

RESOLUTION    ON    APOLLO     1  1     FLIGHT    TO    MOON 

Considering  the  resolution  In  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  and 

Believing  that  outer  space  should  be  uti- 
lized for  the  advance  of  all  nations,  and 

Realizing  that  the  Apollo  11  flight  is  man's 
Initial  venture  into  this  International  do- 
main, 

We  therefore  condemn  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  stipulating  only  the  American 
Flag  should  be  carried  to  and  placed  on  the 
moon,  and 

F^irthermore  express  disappointment  over 
the  U.S.  Government's  violation  of  the  above- 
stated  principles  and 

Urge  that  both  the  United  States  flag  and 
the  United  Nations  flag  be  carried  aboard 
the  Apollo  11  flight. 


LOANS    FOR    MEDICAL    STUDENTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
paradox  of  American  medical  education 
is  that  only  the  truly  rich  can  afford  the 
long  and  expensive  training  needed  to 
enter  the  exceedingly  well-paid  ranks  of 
the  American  doctor.  Others  who  apply 
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must  borrow  money,  depend  on  parents, 
in-laws  and  working  wives  to  survive  the 
10  to  12  years  of  training  to  become  a 
doctor. 

This  system  has  several  very  unfor- 
timate  consequences.  First,  medicine  be- 
comes a  socially  inbred  profession  with, 
in  a  recent  typical  year,  about  60  per- 
cent of  medical  students  coming  from 
the  upper  14  percent  of  the  population's 
income  segment.  A  further  defect  is  an 
attitude,  bordering  on  bitterness,  among 
young  doctors  who  imderstandably  re- 
sent many  years  of  deprivation  during 
training  and  who  then  abandon  part  or 
all  of  the  humanitarian  motivation 
wliich  brought  them  into  medicine.  Too 
many  then  concentrate  on  making  up 
for  lost  time  in  achieving  high  earnings. 
One  way  to  remedy  this  situation  is  to 
provide  much  better  scholarship  and 
loan  programs  for  medical  students.  The 
resistance  to  this  approach  has  been, 
again  paradoxically,  a  general  lack  of 
sympathy  for  students  who  will  soon  be 
earning  large  incomes. 

To  break  this  cycle,  we  established, 
under  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Act,  a  student  loan  program  to  allow 
more  middle-  and  lower-income  students 
to  enter  medical  training.  Another  goal 
was  increasing  physician  production. 

These  goals  are  jeopardized  today  by 
a  sharp  reduction  in  funds  available  in 
fiscal  year  1970  for  this  loan  fund.  Un- 
less the  $15  million  requested  for  this 
fund  is  increased  by  at  least  $10  million, 
many  medical  students  will  have  their 
continued  education  threatened. 

The  president  of  the  Student  American 
Medical  Association,  Edward  D.  Martin, 
recently  testified  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  this  need. 
His  statement  was  enhanced  by  numer- 
ous excerpts  from  letters  written  by  med- 
ical students  who  described  what  the 
loan  fimd  has  meant  to  their  education. 
I  include  Mr.  Martin's  statement,  with 
these  excerpts,  below. 

I  also  include  a  summary,  by  medical 
school  and  congressional  district,  of  what 
the  reduced  loan  fimd  allocations  mean 
to  specific  schools. 

The  House  will  soon  consider  this  mat- 
ter when  the  appropriations  bills  are 
presented.  We  shall  do  our  country  a  dis- 
tinct disservice  if  we  fail  to  supply  funds 
for  loans  to  medical  students,  especially 
since  we  have  encouraged  these  same 
medical  schools,  through  other  programs, 
to  expand  their  classes.  Without  loan 
funds  available,  there  may  well  be  empty 
seats  this  fall  in  our  medical  school  class- 
rooms. 
The  material  follows: 
.statement  of  the  student  american 
Medical   Association 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Edward  D.  Martin,  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  a  senior  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  I  am  appearing  here 
today  as  President  of  the  Student  American 
Medical  Association.  SA.M-A.  is  an  autono- 
mous organization  with  more  than  24.000  ac- 
tive medical  student  members  in  93  Ameri- 
can medical  schools,  and  over  35.000  afiUlate 
intern  and  resident  members. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  to  strong- 
ly urge  on  behalf  of  our  membership  that 
this  subcommittee  increase  the  1970  appro- 
priation for  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Loan  from  the  proposed   $15,000,000  to  the 
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full  amount  of  $35,000,000  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 742  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

There  are  eight  facts  which.  In  themselves. 
speak  for  the  necessity  of  an  increased  ap- 
proprlaUon  in  tills  critically  Important  loan 
program. 

(1)  There  Is  a  clearly  docvmented  health 
manpower  shortage  In  our  country  which  Is 
becoming  more   acute   year  by   year. 

(2)  Medical  education  and  living  expenses 
across  the  country  have  risen  sharply  In  the 
past  few  years. 

(3)  An  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  this 
year  will  reeult  in  an  effective  decrease  of 
$10,316,000  as  compared  to  last  year.  Thus, 
the  number  of  medical  students  assisted  (at 
an  average  loan  of  $1,146)  would  drop  from 
12.375  to  7.545  leaving  4,830  students  with- 
out necessary  funds. 

(4)  The  projected  increase  of  900  entering 
freshmen  next  year  over  last  year  will  com- 
pound this  problem  considerably. 

(5)  Each  year,  significantly  larger  num- 
bers of  students  come  from  middle  and  lower 
income  families  and  from  minority  groups 
&ad  have  less  available  family  support. 

(6)  The  avallabUlty  of  long-t«(rm  loans 
from  private  sources  Is  decreasing  and  axe 
unevenly  available  both  by  state  and  by  In- 
dividual students. 

(7)  Ttie  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  of  the 
Office  of  Education  will  not  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  increased  need  for  financial 
support. 

(8)  There  are  a  significant  number  of 
medical  students  for  which  this  program  is 
the  prlmaxy  means  of  support  and  a  signifi- 
cant number  would  be  forced  to  leave  school 
If  funds  were  not  available. 

The  shortage  of  physicians  In  the  United 
States    is   clearly   documented.    In   order    to 
maintain  the  1958  ratio  of  physicians  to  pop- 
ulation— "a   minimum    essential    to    protect 
the    health    of    the    people    of    the    United 
States"— we  will  require  40,000  more  physi- 
cians  by    1975  than   the  present  output  of 
U.S.  medical  6chxx>ls  and  conUnued  immigra- 
tion of  foreign  psyslclans  can  provide."  The 
Botird  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  In  1967  stated  that  the  nation's 
shortage  of  physicians  was  reaching  "alarm- 
ing  proportions".'   The    shortage    of   physi- 
cians in  our  inner  cities  and  In  rural  America 
is  acute  and  Is  rapidly  worsening.  The  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Health  Manpower,  the 
A.M.A..  the  A.A.M.C..  and  numerous  other  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  health  care  have 
all  stated  that  there  Is  an   acute  need   for 
more    physicians    and    health    professionals. 
Without  Increased  and  sustained  support  of 
the  federal  government  for  student,  faculty 
and  schools  alike,  this  need  will  not  be  met. 
School  expenses  which  averaged  $1,271  In 
1964'  have  increased  substantially.  The  me- 
dian annual  tuition  for  45  private  schools  is 
$1930  with  some  tuitions  as  high  as  $2595 
per    year.    The    median    tuition    for    public 
schools    is   $618    for   in-state    students   and 
$1220  for  non-residents.*  Books  and  supplies 
average  $200-$250  per  year  and  the  manda- 
tory microscopes  cost  Incoming  freshmen  an- 
other  $70O-«750.   Llrtng   expenses   have   In- 
creased proportionately  and  where  the  aver- 
age  non-school    costs   were   $2,000   in    1959, 
$2,846   in   1964*   they   were   closer   to  $3500 


1  Health  Manpower  Perspective  1967,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Public  Health  Service,  1967. 

» Janson,  Donald,  AMA  Panel  Asks  Drive  to 
End  Doctor  Shortage.  New  York  Times.  June 
20, 1967,  p.  1. 

» Marlon  E.  Altenderfer  and  Margaret  D. 
West,  How  Medical  Students  Finance  their 
Education.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Washington,  June,  1965. 

•  Medical  School  Admission  Requirements, 
1968-69,  ed.  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  Evanston.  IlUnola. 

» Altenderfer,  op.  clt 
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in  1968.  These  Increases  have  placed  an  In- 
creasing burden  on  the  already  strained  fi- 
nancial soiu-ces  that  help  sustain  the  medical 
student  through  the  4-5  years  past  an  already 
cosUy  coUege  education.  A  famUy's  contribu- 
tion to  theee  expenses  i  which  represented 
32%  of  the  medical  students  Income  in  1964) 
Is  heavy  even  In  famUles  with  income  up  to 
$16,000,  critical  when  other  chUdren  are  in 
the  home  or  in  school,  and  overwhelming  to 
the  increasing  number  of  families  with  in- 
comes less  than  $10,000  whose  children  are 
In  medical  school. 

The  Federal  Capital  Contribution  of  $15.- 
000,000  last  fiscal  year  was  supplemented 
with  $11,429,000  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
which  was  not  extended  for  this  year  and 
win  augment  the  proposed  1969-70  appro- 
priation by  orUy  $1,113,000.  Thus,  while  $26,- 
429,000  was  avaUable  last  year,  an  appro- 
priation of  $15,000,000  this  year  will  result 
in  a  real  cut  of  $10,316,000.  (See  AppendU 
A).  The  result  of  the  $15,000,000  appropria- 
tion this  year  will  decrease  the  percentage 
of  medical  students  aided  from  35%  to  20%, 
and  decrease  the  amount  funded  of  that  re- 
quested by  medical  schools  from  74%  to  39%. 
The  medical  school  share  of  the  cut  will  re- 
duce funds  for  medical  students  by  $5,558.- 
000  and  If  the  average  loan  remains  at  $1,150, 
4830  medical  students  who  received  loans  last 
year  will  have  no  funds  available  this  Sep- 
tember.   (See   Appendix  B) . 

The  substantially  increased  demand  on  ex- 
isting school,  state  and  federal  funds  is  re- 
flected by  the  projected  increase  of  entering 
freshmen  next  fall.  The  AAMC  has  estimated 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  over  900 
new  freshmen  next  year  which  is  almost  an 
Increase  of  10%  over  last  year's  entering 
freshman  class  of  9,727. 

A  most  important  factor  In  the  consider- 
ation of  funds  available  for  students  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  successful  and  widespread 
effort  by  medical  schools  to  increase  the 
number  of  medical  students  from  minority 
groups  and  lower  socio-economic  families. 
Coupled  with  this  Is  the  clear  trend  which 
has  been  esUbllshed  In  many  schools  toward 
an  increasing  percentage  of  students  who  are 
not  from  affluent  professional  families.  These 
students  cannot  obtain  the  considerable 
familv  financial  backing  that  children  of 
affluent  families  can.  In  the  past  this  has 
served  as  a  major  obstacle  to  many  students 
and  it  is  only  through  programs  such  as  me 
Health  Professionals  Education  Act  Loan 
Program  that  less  privileged  students  can  be 
guaranteed  equal  opportunities  to  become 
practicing  physicians.  The  $15,000-25.000 
total  expense  of  4  years  of  medical  school  Is 
a  considerable  barrier  to  overcome  when  you 
are  from  a  family  with  limited  income,  and 
are  unable  to  work  part-time  because  of  in- 
creasing clinical  and  basic  science  respon- 
slblUtles. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the  Guar- 
anteed Loan  Program  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  substitute  for  the  decrease  In  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Loan  Program. 
From  all  data  available  it  is  clear  that  thjs 
will  not  be  the  case.  A  1968  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  Survey*  concluded  that  these 
loans  were  not  available  to  all  students  on 
an  equal  basis  due  to  lack  of  lender  par- 
ticipation, or  a  lack  of  available  funds  In  a 
majority  of  states.  Also  students  unknown 
at  a  bank,  out-of-state  students,  students 
from  rural  areas,  and  students  from  low- 
income  families  were  found  to  have  difficulty 
obtaining  loans.  The  experience  of  students 
in  a  large  number  of  states  indicates  that 
these  loans  are  quite  difficult  to  obtain.  With 
the  current  prime  rate  of  7Vi7c  and  the  rate 


» A  Study  of  Federal  Loan  Programs,  coor- 
dinated bv  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  and  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  John  I.  Klrkpatrick,  Study  Di- 
rector, 1968. 
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of  Interest  on  the  loan  being  7%,  It  Is  even 
more  unlikely  that  this  source  will  serve  as 
a  replacement  source  or  even  provide  the 
funds  provided  In  1968-9.  The  uneven  char- 
acteristics of  the  program  are  further  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that,  for  both  1967  and 
1968,  60%  of  the  total  amount  loaned  and 
65%  of  the  total  number  of  loans  originated 
In  only  seven  (7)  states.  This  repKsrt's  gen- 
eral conclusion  was  that  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program  had  not  fulfilled  the  need  in 
the  past  and  it  is  our  feeling  that  there  ia 
no  indication  it  vHll  in  the  future. 

The  availability  of  long-term  loans  from 
the  private  sector  Is  decreasing  due  to  In- 
creasing prime  interest  rates  and  the  inability 
of  students  to  have  enough  collateral  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  local  banks.  In  fact,  the 
largest  single  source  of  private  guaranteed 
loans,  the  American  Medical  Association  Edu- 
cation and  Research  Foundation,  is  having 
increasing  difficulty  continuing  their  pro- 
gram and  are  seriously  considering  ceasing 
their  efforts  In  this  area — pwasalbly  leaving 
another  120O  students  a  year  without  funds. 
We  have.  In  the  past  month,  received  over 
1700  letters  from  students  across  the  coun- 
try supporting  an  increase  In  the  funds  avail- 
able over  last  year.  Over  two  hundred  of 
these  students  have  Indicated  that  they  have 
exhausts  their  sources  of  possible  Income 
artd  wltBTcJut  the  support  of  this  program  will 
be  in  Jeopardy  of  having  to  leave  school.  For 
example,  I  have  included  selected  comments 
from  these  students  In  Appendix  C. 

The   House  of  Delegates  of   the  Student 
American   Medical   Association   with   repre- 
sentatives from  86  schools  unanimously  sup- 
port Increased  federal  loan  programs  for  all 
health  science  students  for  the  reasons  above 
and  a  recent  siu'vey  of  medical  students  at 
schools  as  diverse  as  Bowman  Gray,  Cincin- 
nati,   SUNY-Downstate,    The    University    of 
California  at  San  Francisco,  North  Dakota, 
Kansas  and  Georgetown  has  shown  that  over 
90%  of  the  students  support  an  Increase  in 
the  appropriations  for  this  program.  We  have 
also  received  over  400  letters  from   faculty 
members  who  strongly  support  such  an  in- 
crease. The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  has 
recently  passed  a  resolution  supporting  an 
increase  in  the  appropriation  to  medical  stu- 
dents through  this  program,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  In  a  recent  letter  to 
a  national  officer  supported  at  least  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  at  the  $26,000,000 
level.    I  quote  from  this  letter:    "With  the 
present  manfjower  problems  In  the  country 
It  would  be  short-sighted  policy  to  reduce 
any  program  that  will  give  us  more  doctors" 
(John  W.  Norcross.  M.D.,  President,  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society).  Of  the  2100  let- 
ters   from    students    and    faculty    we    have 
received  on  this  issue,  only  one  has  supported 
tbe  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  urge  an  In- 
crease In  this  appropriation  to  the  author- 
ized level  of  $35,000,000.  Without  Increased 
resources  for  long-term  loans,  medical  stu- 
dents all  over  America,  many  without  ade- 
quate support  and  facing  increased  living 
and  educational  expenses,  will  be  facing  a 
severe  financial  crisis  next  September.  There 
are  no  alternative  sources  for  many  of  these 
students  and  a  significant  number  will  be 
forced  to  compromise  their  education  or 
leave  school  altogether.  In  a  nation  facing 
a  growing  health  care  and  manpower  crisis, 
and  In  those  states  where  1  physician  must 
often  serve  up  to  8,000  or  10,000  people,  these 
future  physicians,  each  and  every  one,  is  a 
national  resource  that  cannot  be  considered 
anything  but  as  a  high  priority  concern  of 
Congress.  This  is  the  generation  of  physi- 
cians who  with  a  renewed  concern  and  com- 
mittment face  the  health  care  problems  of 
tomorrow  and  they  sincerely  request  your  aid 
In  helping  them  through  the  hard  school 
years  until  they  become  physicians  and  can 
begin  to  provide  medical  care  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 
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APPENDIX  A 
HEALTH  PRPfESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM— PROGRAM  SUMMARY 
(Funds  available  from  Federal  capital  contributions  and  revolving  fund) 


Number  ot 
participating  schools 

1968       1969     19701 

Total  enrollment  o( 
participating  schools 

1968      1969 >     1970 > 

Number  of  students 
assisted 

Percen 

tage  ot  students 
assisted 

Type  of  school 

1968 

1969  • 

1970 « 

1968 

1969  > 

1970 

Medical 

93 
47 

5 
10 
48 

2 
12 

98 
50 
•       5 
10 
51 
3 
14 

100 
52 

5 
10 
73 

5 
18 

33.595    35,117    36,017 

14,075    14,833    15,392 

1,819      1,876      1,915 

2, 031      2,  243      2, 355 

10.025    10,907    18,309 

425          643      1,070 

2,561      3,774      4,942 

12,484 
5,944 
977 
745 
2,097 
211 
797 

12, 375 
5,892 
969 
739 
2,079 
209 
790 

7,544 
3,593 
590 
450 
1,268 
127 
482 

37 
42 

54 
37 
21 
50 
21 

35 
40 
52 
33 
19 
33 
21 

21 
24 
31 
19 
7 

12 
10 

Dental 

Osteopathy 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Podiatry 

Veterinary  medicine.. 

Total 

217 

231 

263 

64,531    69,383    80,000 

23,  255 

23,  053 

14,054 

36 

33 
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FISCAL  SUMMARY 

Fiscal  year  1968 
amounts 
allocated 

Fiscal  year  1969 
amount 
allocated 

Fiscal  year  1970' 
amounts 
allocated 

Type  of  school: 

Medical $14,736,357  J14.240.726  $8,681,922 

Dental 6,822,117  6,777,734  4,133,098 

Osteopathy 1,044,946  892.880  544.634 

Optometry 856.113  883.332  538,189 

Pharmacy 1,810,357  2,019,517  1,231,067 

Podiatry 234.800  306.034  189.916 

Veterinary  medicine 1.154.786  1.308.777  797,616 

Total 26, 659, 476  26, 429,  000  16.113,000 

Federal  capital  contribuUon (15.000.000)  (15.000.000)  (15,000,000) 

Revolving  fund (11,659,476)  (11,429,000)  (1,113.000) 

Averageloan ],146  1,146  1.146 


>  Estimated. 

»  Estimated  on  basis  ot  Nixon's  budget  recommendation  (15,000,000  +  1,113,000). 
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Fiscal  year 


Federal  Funds 

capital  Medical   requested 

contribu-  Revolving  student  by  schools 

tion(in      fund  (in     Total  (in    share  (in  (in 

thousands)  thousands)  thousands)  thousands)  thousands 


Borrowers 


Percent     Number 


Percent 
total 


Average 
loan 


1968 

1969 

$15,000 

15,000 

$11,659 
11,429 

$26,659      $14,736 
26,429       14,240 

$16,  884 
19, 030 

87 

74 

12,404 
12.375 

37 
35 

$1,180 
1,150 

NIXON  BUDGET 

1970 

$15,000 

$1,113 

$16,113       $8,681 

$22,023 

39 

7,545 

20 

$1,150 

Source:  Based  on  figures  available  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges. 
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C.  Paul  Perky,  Jb.  Since  my  father  is  dis- 
abled, my  entire  financial  sifpport  for  medi- 
cal school  comes  from  this  fund.  Please  urge 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  on  my 
behalf,  to  reconsider  this  proposed  cutback. 

Wlliam  M.  Pattehson.  It  Is  only  with  this 
assistance  that  I  have  been  able  to  complete 
this  first  year  In  medical  school  ...  I  was 
one  of  these  students  and  could  not  have 
possibly  financed  my  first  year  without  It. 
My  father  is  employed  by  the  Gadsden,  Ala- 
bajna  Fire  Department  with  a  modest  salary. 
He  has  raised  seven  children  of  which  three 
of  us  are  still  in  school  and  he  is  due  to 
retire  this  coming  year.  My  wife  is  employed 
as  a  typist  also  with  a  very  modest  salary 
therefore,  my  sources  of  income  are  very 
limited. 

George  D.  Miller.  During  the  past  two 
years,  I  have  received  a  substantial  loan 
from  Health  Professions,  but  I  have  had  to 
work  part-time  approximately  19  hours  per 
week  to  make  ends  meet  in  spite  of  the 
loans  ...  I  am  sure  that  my  case  is  typical 
of  many  medical  students  In  this  country. 
We  need  the  Health  Professions  money  In 
order  to  continue  our  education. 

ARIZONA 

Thomas  S.  Bailey.  Jr.  If  It  had  not  been 
for  this  program,  I  don't  believe  I  would 
have  been  able  to  finance  my  way  through 


my  first  two  years  here  at  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS 

Ernest  C.  Cluton  in.  Presently  I  am  a 
sophomore  medical  student.  For  the  past  two 
years  I  have  received  a  total  of  $2675  from 
the  Health  Professions  Loan  Program.  With- 
out this  program  my  first  two  years  would 
have  been  a  serlotis  financial  problem,  one 
which  would  have  prevented  my  attendance. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

W.  C.  SODTHWORTH.  Personally,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  If  not  impossible  for  me 
to  complete  medical  school  without  ftinds 
from  the  Health  Professions  Loan  Program. 

John  Asarian.  I  have  received  loans  in  the 
past  under  the  program  and  would  not  have 
been  able  to  be  In  medical  school  without 
those  loans  due  to  financial  limitations. 

Fredric  S.  Mendes.  The  financial  aid  I  have 
received  as  part  of  the  Health  Professions 
Loan  Program  has  been  essential  for  my 
entering  and  my  continuing  my  medical  edu- 
cation. Without  the  aid  of  this  program  a 
medical  education  for  myself  would  have 
been  fraught  with  unsurmountable  financial 
hurdles  which.  I  believe,  would  have  pre- 
vented by  participation  In  higher  education. 

Stephen  J.  Bartok.  I  am  receiving  my 
M.D.  degree  in  June,  some  five  weeks  away. 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  financial  aid  that 
I  have  received  from  this  program,  I  would 
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not  be  receiving  this  degree.  I  am  married, 
the  lather  of  three  children,  my  wife  is  a 
medical  secretary — but  even  with  her  help 
off  and  on  throughout  these  four  years,  I 
could  not  have  managed  without  outside  fi- 
nancial aid.  This  program  is  invaluable  to 
some  twenty  or  so  of  our  friends,  also.  I 
cannot  stress  enough  to  what  degree  many 
of  us  owe  our  higher  education  to  this  pro- 
gram. If  there  Is  a  cutback,  I  can  assure  any- 
one who  asks  that  there  will  be  a  drastic 
cutback  in  the  number  of  doctors  who  can 
serve  the  public. 

Robert  E.  and  Bonita  K.  Vestal.  Consid- 
ering the  exorbitant  cost  of  medical  educa- 
tion, whatever  we  have  saved  or  can  earn  in 
hrief  periods  of  academic  holidays  Is  grossly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  years  expenses.  We 
are  forced  to  rely  heavily  on  borrowed  funds, 
realizing  fully  the  weight  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  commence  repayment  as  soon  as 
possible  We  are  anxious  to  complete  our 
training  soon,  to  begin  putting  our  service  to 
use  in  the  community  and  to  remove  our 
debt  quickly.  If  loan  funds  are  not  available, 
ihls  already  long  and  expensive  process  will 
simply  have  to  be  prolonged  and  made  even 
less  efficient,  perhaps  even  more  costly  than 
it  Is. 

CALIFORNIA 

Richard  R.  Hamilton.  My  parents  own  a 
40  acre  farm  In  Colorado  and  work  out  to 
support  me  as  it  is  now,  but  this  fall  my 
younger  sister  will  enter  college  and  cause 
additional  stress  on  the  family  budget.  I've 
received  $2,000  in  loans  that  have  made  my 
attendance  here  possible  where  otherwise  it 
wouldn't  have  been. 

Owen  J.  Hall.  I  am  a  freshman  student 
at  the  University  of  California.  Irvine-Cali- 
fornia College  of  Medicine  with  no  means  of 
support  other  than  what  I  can  earn  or  obtain 
through  student  financing.  I  have  attempted 
lO  work  during  the  school  year  because  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  financial  aid  and  found  that 
my  studies  have  definitely  suffered;  in  other 
words.  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  my  education,  and  that  which  I 
have  missed  has  been  wasted.  Also.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  work  enough  to  meet  my  ex- 
penses and  have  Just  about  exhausted  my 
savings  for  next  year. 

E  N.  Carlsen.  My  medical  education  Just 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  your 
loans  as  I  had  no  private  sources  to  go  to 
who  could  afford  giving  loans. 

COLORADO 

Philip  K.  Dirksen.  As  a  third  year  medi- 
cal student  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Medical  Center,  the  HesUth  Professions  Loan 
Program  Is  the  only  source  available  to  me 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  financial  aid 
which  has  been  required  yearly  .  Without 
this  financial  assistance  I  will  be  unable  to 
continue  my  medical   education. 

ILLINOIS 

Jerhv  L.  Haog.  My  home  bank  will  not 
grant  me  a  loan  because  of  "tight  money." 
my  state  refuses  my  loan  application  be- 
cause I  am  "studying  out  of  state"  and  now 
the  federal  government  wants  to  diminish 
one  of  the  few  remaining  channels  of  sup- 
port open  to  me. 

Luther  V.  Rhodes  III.  Quite  simply  I 
could  not  survive  the  expenses  of  my  medi- 
cal education  without  the  money  from  the 
program. 

Edward  Oklan.  I  am  a  first  year  medical 
student  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
have  received  a  Health  Professions  Loan  for 
the  current  academic  year.  The  money  is 
vital  to  my  being  able  to  continue  my  medi- 
cal studies.  My  father  is  disabled  and  un- 
able to  aid  me  in  any  way  and  the  amount 
of  time  necessary  for  medical  students  does 
not  p>ermlt  me  to  work  to  finance  my  edu- 
cation. 

Jeffrey  D.  Beckwith.  My  wife  and  I  live 
In  a  "change-over"  (semi-slum)  area  of  Chi- 
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cago,  with  no  car,  no  shower,  no  lawn,  no 
air-conditioning,  and  3rd  hand  furniture  we 
have  rep>alnted.  We  eat  well  by  comparison — 
shopping  6  local  food  stores  (that  takes 
time) .  I  walk  my  wife  to  and  from  the  laun- 
dromat so  she  won't  be  attacked. 

We  would  save  money  except  for  my  medi- 
cal school  and  $2000/ye6r  tuition  fee;  to 
make  up  the  difference,  I  have  to  have  a  loan 
of  $1200  a  year. 

Gordon  Battmbacher.  As  a  third  year  stu- 
dent at  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  I,  like  many  of  my  classmates,  would 
have  fovmd  It  Impossible  to  finance  the  high 
cost  of  my  medical  education  without  aid 
from  the  Loan  Fund. 

Elliot  G.  Levy.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue these  loans  In  the  next  few  years, 
but  if  such  an  act  goes  through  Ck>ngre60, 
I  don't  know  where  I  will  turn  for  money. 
Thomas  Filardo.  Without  the  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  Health  Professions  Loan  Pro- 
gram, medical  school  would  be  a  nearly  im- 
possible burden. 

Randall  L.  True.  I  am  a  medical  student 
who  vTOUld  not  be  a  medical  student  were 
it  not  for  the  money  I  have  received  through 
the  loan  and  scholarship  program. 

Richard  Ellis.  I  am  currently  a  sophomore 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Medicine  I  am  from  a  lower  Income 
family  and  presently  am  living  In  a  sixty 
dollar  a  month  apartment  which  I  share  Mth 
another  student.  I  eat  one  meal  a  day  and 
spend  $7.50  a  week  on  food  I  get  $35  every 
6  weeks  selling  my  blood  at  Pres.  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  I  get  an  occasional  $10  for  par- 
ticipating In  research  experiments  as  a 
"guinea  pig".  My  mother  sends  me  an  occa- 
sional $5  from  money  she  gets  from  social 
security  (my  father  died  in  March  1968). 
I  p>ay  $134  a  quarter  In  fees  and  am  fortunate 
in  having  a  legislative  scholarehlp  which 
waives  tuition  of  about  $66  a  quarter. 

I  work  on  my  vacations  and  have  spent  my 
summers  as  a  factory  worker  In  a  zinc  plant 
and  as  a  laborer  for  the  New  York  Central 
railroad.  I  am  presently  $7,000  In  debt.  I  have 
never  owned  a  car  and  presently  I  live  in  an 
Italian-Puerto  Rlcan  neighborhood  near  the 
school. 

I  want  you  to  undersitand.  I  do  not  need 
more  than  what  I  have  now.  I  am  proud  to 
be  in  medicine  and  I  hope  I  will  someday  be 
able  to  help  people  like  the  ones  here  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  what  I  have  now  is  pos- 
sible because  I  am  currently  In  the  Health 
Professions  Loan  Program.  I  haven't  borrowed 
more  than  I  need  Just  to  keep  above  water 
Without  It  111  drown — as  will  my  roommate 
and  the  four  other  guys  living  in  this  area. 

Last  week  they  paid  money  for  volunteers 
for  liver  biojjsies  which  carries  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  per  cent  risk  of  fatal  hemorrhage 
I  Inquired  the  day  after  I  heard  about  it  but 
they  already  had  more  than  enough  volun- 
teers which  shows  that  many  others  are  in 
my  situation. 

Randall  D.  Gore.  I  ajn  currently  attending 
the  Chicago  Medical  School,  for  which  the 
tuition  and  fees  alone  amount  to  $2600  per 
year.  Up  until  this  time  I  have  borrowed  a 
$2000  from  the  Health  Professions  Loan  Pro- 
gram, and  without  further  assistance  in  the 
coming  year  I  will  not  be  able  to  continue  my 
medical  education. 

My  wife  is  currently  employed  at  three 
Jobs;  she  Is  a  full  time  elementary  school 
teacher,  engages  in  tutoring  children  after 
school  hours,  and  Is  a  restaurant  cashier  on 
weekends.  She  has  not  had  a  day  off  since 
Christmas  and  will  continue  unless  her 
health  is  Jeopardized. 

Up  until  this  past  summer  I  have  been 
able  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  costs 
of  attending  medical  school  by  parachuUng 
into  remote  areas  of  the  western  states  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  forest  fires  in  the 
capacity  of  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  Smoke- 
Jumper.  Due  to  the  increasing  body  of  knowl- 
edge the  medical  student  must  now  master. 
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summer  vacations  have  been  eliminated  by 
our  school  for  the  sophomore,  Junior,  and 
senior  years,  thereby  curtailing  any  source  of 
summer  Income. 

My  father  Is  a  lumber  salesman  and  Is  un- 
able to  contribute  funds  for  my  education. 

GEORGIA 

MicHAXL  N.  Harris.  I  attend  medical  school 
10  months  a  year.  It  costs  me  $4,600  a  year  to 
pay  for  medical  school  and  living  expenses. 
I  am  only  available  for  2  months  to  earn 
money  to  pay  my  exi>enses.  My  parents  are 
not  living,  I  have  no  Income  from  my  family, 
and  last  year  I  borrowed  $2,500  from  the 
Health  Professions  Loan  Program.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  availability  of  the  loans.  This  pro- 
gram enables  me  to  pay  for  my  medical 
education. 

INDIANA 

Long  G.  Andrews.  I  have  calculated  that 
my  first  year  of  medical  school  has  cost  me 
around  $3,000  and  at  my  summer  Job  previous 
to  this  school  year  I  made  approximately 
$1,500.  Thus  as  you  might  guess  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  get  to  school 
without  the  Health  Professional  Loan  and 
Scholarship  .  .  .  With  the  Increased  ex- 
penses, tuition  and  decreased  pay  It  will  be 
impossible  lor  me  to  continue  without  the 
support  of  the  Health  Professions  Loan 
Program. 

JoN  Kelly.  Now  I  have  a  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  in  savings.  I  have  no  extra 
sources  of  Income  now  but  this  summer  I 
will  get  $700.  I  can  get  no  help  from  any 
friends  or  relatives.  My  tuition  next  year  at 
I.U.M.C.  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine  vrtll  be  $1,000.  I  am  really  depend- 
ing en  the  Health  Professions  Loan. 

Patrick  L.  Foley.  I  am  presently  a  medical 
student  at  Indiana  University  School  of  Med- 
icine completing  my  first  year.  I  was  able  to 
attend  medical  school  this  year  only  because 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  loan.  I 
feel  that  there  are  many  medical  students 
presently  enrolled  who  have  found  and  will 
find  themselves  In  the  same  situation. 

IOWA 

Richard  Frankhauser.  Many  of  us  are  al- 
ready deeply  In  debt,  due  to  ou^  previous 
education,  and  could  not  stand  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money  at  high  Interest  rates. 
I  depend  on  this  loan  as  a  means  for  obtain- 
ing money  for  my  education. 

Thomas  M.  Altemier.  Unless  adequate  fi- 
nancing is  available  it  shall  be  extremely 
difficult  for  me  to  continue  school.  My  father 
is  unable  to  either  give  or  loan  me  sufficient 
amounts  of  money  to  permit  the  loss  which 
a  50 '"t  reduction  in  my  loan  application 
would  require.  Furthermore.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  work  for  a  long  enough  time  this  sum- 
mer to  earn  sufficient  amounts. 

Shan  R.  Baker.  Most  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents I  know  are  in  the  same  pKjsltlon  that 
I  am.  I  worked  during  my  entire  under- 
graduate work  and  I  am  currently  holding 
a  part  time  Job.  Medical  school  is  so  demand- 
ing that  one  cannot  pwssibly  support  them- 
selves on  a  part  time  Job. 

I  have  borrowed  $4400  since  I  entered  med- 
ical school  two  years  ago  and  I  will  have  to 
borrow  more  to  continue  my  education  the 
next  two  years. 

Sarah  J.  Chilton.  I  am  currently  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  single,  and  financially  in- 
dependent as  of  ten  years  ago.  As  I  entered 
into  Medical  School  v/lth  little  financial  re- 
serve, I  have  had  to  rely  heavily  up>on  schol- 
arship and  loans  for  financing  my  medical 
years  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  living.  As 
a  result  of  obtaining  only  50 ""r  of  my  finan- 
cial requests  from  the  two  previous  years,  I 
am  presently  working  25-30  hours  weekly  in 
order  to  meet  monthly  financial  demands  In 
addition  to  Increased  tuition  and  living  costs. 
As  a  single  female,  with  no  financial  assist- 
ance I  am  finding  this  financial  situation 
increasingly  more  difficult  to  meet. 
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KANSAS 

Kxtrr  Huston.  I  feel  I  could  not  have  fi- 
nanced my  first  two  years  of  medical  school 
without  these  loans.  Other  sources  for  loans 
are  not  adequate  at  present  and  would  be 
much  less  so  with  the  proposed  reduction. 
These  loans  keep  medicine  from  being  the 
"profession  of  the  rich." 

RoBxxT  Morris  Wkntz.  As  I  prepare  to 
begin  my  third  year  of  medical  school  at 
Kansas  University,  I  find  myself  In  serious 
need  of  financial  assistance  for  the  coming 
year.  I  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
Health  Professions  Loan  Program,  but  funds 
for  these  loans  have  been  cut  rather  drasti- 
cally over  the  past  few  years  at  our  school. 
If  the  cut  proposed  for  this  year  occurs,  many 
medical  students.  Including  myself,  will  find 
themselves  in  serious  financial  dlfiBculty  with 
few  other  sources  of  financial  assistance 
available.  ' 

Jay  Paul  Consolves.  While  I  can  obtain 
a  student  loan  from  my  hometown'— bank 
(and  I  have  and  will  most  likely  continue 
to  do  so),  this  still  does  not  offer  a  large 
enough  amount  for  me  to  pay  for  my  edu- 
cation. The  Health  Professions  Loan  F>rogram 
Is  the  essential  part  of  the  financing  of  my 
medical  education.  If  the  program  is  cut  as 
drastically  as  indicated,  the  continuance  of 
.my  qpfidlcal  education  will  be  in  doubt. 

KENTUCKY 

James  K.  Barnes.  In  medical  school  the 
only  possible  way  I  could  have  gotten  to 
where  I  am  now  (I  am  finishing  my  Junior 
year)  Is  through  the  scholarships  and  loans 
offered  through  the  national  Health  Prof. 
Services,  I  have  no  other  sources  of  finances 
to  support  myself,  my  wife,  and  my  children 
through  the  remaining  part  of  my  education. 
G.  L.  Nicholson.  I  have  devoted  the  last 
six  years  of  my  life,  and  have  already  ex- 
pended what  resources  I  had,  to  arrive  at  the 
place  I  now  occupy.  I,  like  many  others,  had 
little  to  start  with  and  have  nothing  now. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  since  I  am 
already  living  on  an  absolute  minimum,  any 
lack  of  this  substantial  aid  could  bring  my 
medical  studies  to  an  abrupt  halt  with  two 
years  still  to  go. 

Richard  J.  Taylor.  To  put  It  simply.  If 
you  cut  the  loans,  you  may  also  cut  my 
throat.  I  am  a  freshman,  married,  and  both 
my  wife  and  I  are  In  school,  and  we  direly 
need  the  money. 

Marc  H.  Tanenbaum.  I  am  very  personally 
Involved  as  without  the  financial  aid  from 
this  program  I  would  not  be  able  to  afford 
medical  school. 

P.\UL  David  Reese.  My  total  expenses  every 
year  are  approximately  $3500,  Including 
*1500  tuition.  I  receive  $1800  to  $2000  in  loan 
and  scholarship  through  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Program.  To  help  make  up  the  deficit 
of  $1500  I  borrow  $1000  a  year  from  the 
Ohio  State  Higher  Education  Loan  Assist- 
ance Program  and  work  simuners.  However, 
since  there  is  no  summer  vacation  the  clini- 
cal years  part  of  this  deficit  cannot  be  made 
by  loans  alone.  What  further  source  of  In- 
come is  there  now?  My  parents,  of  course,  but 
with  my  father  a  clergyman  and  my  sister 
in  college  this  source  is  also  very  limited. 

LOUISIANA 

Eugene  M.  Louviere.  At  this  moment,  1 
am  completing  the  final  weeks  of  my  first 
year  of  medical  school.  Had  It  not  been  for 
the  money  available  to  me  from  the  Health 
Professions  Loan  Program  I  would  have  been 
fin.incially  unable  to  attend  school  this  year. 
My  expenses  for  the  term  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $3000.  Of  this  amount.  I  was 
able  to  pay  $1300  from  personal  resources; 
the  remainder  was  loaned  to  me  through  the 
program. 

Thomas  Rickey,  ni  be  a  sophomore  at 
LStJ  Medical  School  next  September  and 
without  such  a  loan  as  the  H.P.L.P.  I'm  not 
sure  I  can  make  ends  meet.  If  it  weren't  for 
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the  92200  I  received  from  the  HJ>.UP.  I 
couldn't  have  spent  my  freshznAn  y«ar  In 
medical  school. 

Michael  P.  Haydel.  When  I  decided  to 
enter  medical  school  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
I  oould  count  on  this  program  to  finance 
my  education.  I  am  completely  dependent 
on  this  program,  as  well,  as  the  money  I 
make  during  the  summer  months,  to  pay  for 
my  books  and  fees. 

Jambs  P.  Davis.  Without  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Scholarships  and  loan  programs  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  and  many  of  my 
friends  to  be  in  medical  school — it  is  almost 
the  difference  between  me  becoming  a  doctor 
and  not. 

Thomas  B.  Anderson.  I  am  at  present  com- 
pleting my  sophomore  year  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  and  am  writing  be- 
cause I  fear  that  such  actions  may  seriously 
affect  my  ability  to  continue  my  medical 
education. 

CONNECTICUT 

Pbed  Hyde.  I  have  personally  benefitted 
from  federal  loans  as  an  undergraduate  and 
during  my  first  two  years  of  medical  school. 
Many  of  my  brightest  classmates  have  also 
benefitted  from  these  loan  programs  and 
have  made  and  will  make  In  the  future  in- 
estimable contributions  to  the  health  pro- 
fessions. Without  these  kinds  of  loan  pro- 
grams we  and  many  others  could  never  have 
considered  entering  health  professions. 

MICHIGAN 

Michael  D.  Moleski.  As  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Medical  School.  I 
have  used  this  fund  since  my  first  year  of 
medical  school,  and  with  the  arrival  of  our 
first  child,  my  wife  and  I  will  be  forced  to 
rely  even  more  heavily  on  this  fund.  I  also 
am  acquainted  with  several  students  at  other 
universities  (Wayne  State  and  Marquette) 
who  would  not  have  been  able  to  begin  their 
medical  educations  without  being  able  to 
draw  freely  from  the  Health  Professions 
Fund. 

Peter  M.  Boruta.  I  have  been  able  to  put 
myself  through  the  last  two  years  of  medical 
school  only  with  the  help  provided  through 
the  Health  Professions  Loan  and  Scholarship 
Program,  even  though  I  received  only  about 
64%  of  the  amounts  applied  for.  Still,  with 
a  part-time  Job,  and  some  stringent  econ- 
omy I  managed  to  keep  my  debts  to  a  mini- 
mum. A  further  reduction  in  loans  and 
scholarships,  in  the  face  of  rising  tuition 
and  costs,  will  be  a  financial  disaster  for  me. 
David  Sperby.  I  want  to  work  in  Appalachla 
under  the  health  programs  set  by  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  in  concert 
with  local  groups.  This  Job  does  not  lead  to 
aflJuence.  If  money  for  medical  education  is 
not  available,  I  and  a  number  of  my  fellow 
students,  would  have  to  concern  ourselves 
explicitly  with  making  money  so  that  we  can 
finish  our  education.  Appalachla  would  be 
passed  over. 

Milton  Tolles.  As  a  married  medical 
school  student  with  1  child,  I  would  find  it 
impossible  to  complete  my  medical  educa- 
tion without  adequate  aid  from  the  Health 
Professions  Loon  Program. 

Gregory  Zemenick.  There  are  very  few 
other  pathways  open  to  me.  Without  this 
loan  I  would  be  seriously  affected,  even  to 
the  point  of  dropping  from  school. 

With  the  shortened  vacation  time,  the 
work  load  and  the  Jobs  that  are  available, 
the  money  I  earn  is  insufficient.  Loans  are 
difficult  to  get  and  interest  is  often  pro- 
hibitive. 

David  A.  Vander  Wall.  If  such  programs 
are  not  available  to  me  my  medical  educa- 
tion may  be  seriously  Jeopardized — as  well 
as,  indirectly,  the  health  care  of  those  per- 
sons I  would  have  treated  as  a  physician. 

R.  M.  Pisher.  I  have  received  health  Pro- 
fessions Loans  and  scholarships  for  the  first 
two  years  of  medical  school.  My  financial 
status  la  such  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
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for  m«  to  continue  my  medical  education 
without  this  aid. 

Jakes  D.  Brodeur.  Presently,  my  wife  is 
unemployed  and  recovering  from  a  recent 
pregnancy  and  successful  delivery.  Our  new 
son  is  well  and  healthy,  but  of  course  Is  an 
added  expense  to  our  already  overburdened 
budget. 

Our  only  hope  of  continuing  as  we  are  is 
through  our  ability  to  obtain  low  cost  loans 
and  grants  from  the  medical  school.  If  this 
money  was  cut  off  we  would  surely  flounder. 

'ELLsif  K.  HiNTERMAN.  I  myself  am  sup- 
ported in  my  education  entirely  by  these 
loans  and  a  scholarship,  and  without  the 
loan,  I  would  be  forced  to  discontinue  my 
education.  I  personally  know  of  many  other 
medical  students  in  the  same  position. 

James  Yeckley.  If  this  occurs  my  medical 
education  will  likely  be  delayed  or  even 
stopped.  E?ven  with  the  present  appropria- 
tlon  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  borrow 
money  from  outside  sources  which  due  to 
the  high  interest  rate  have  put  me  in  tremen- 
dous financial  debt.  Should  I  have  to  borrow 
more  extensively  from  these  sources  I  will 
be  forced  to  drop  out  of  medical  school  m 
order  to  make  money  to  continue  my  edu- 
cation. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Stephen  M.  Sachs.  This  is  to  express  my 
great  distress  and  concern  over  the  pro- 
posed cutback  in  funds  available  under  the 
Health  Professions  Loan  Program.  I,  for  one, 
am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  i  shall  be  able  to  con- 
tinue my  medical  education  next  year  with- 
out this  program's  aid  in  paying  my  tuition 
of  $2350. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Thomas  E.  Sheffield.  I  am  now  in  my 
second  year  of  medical  school  and  I  have 
received  approximately  33  V3  ^c  of  my  finances 
through  the  loan  program,  provided  to  medi- 
cal students,  specifically  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Loan  Program.  This  source  of  money  is 
vital  for  my  continued  status  as  a  medical 
student  due  to  the  fact  that  my  wife  has  a 
low  paying  Job  and  my  parents  are  unable 
to  provide  financial  assistance  since  they 
make  approximately  $6,000  per  year.  Because 
of  the  Increasing  cost  of  medical  education, 
the  necessity  of  loans  such  as  that  provided 
by  the  Health  Professions  Loan  Program  will 
be  of  increasing  Importance  to  me. 

SmNEY  SiMPKiNs.  Over  75%  of  my  medical 
school  financing  comes  from  a  Health  Pro- 
fessions Loan.  The  other  25%  comes  from 
summer  Jobs  and  in-rchool  work.  It  is  es- 
sential for  me  to  continue  to  receive  this 
loan  if  I  am  to  continue  my  medical  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  estimate  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  rest  of  my  class  share  this  same 
situation. 

Carl  W.  Graves.  I  am  a  first  year  medical 
student  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
Medical  School.  I  am  a  veteran  and  also  draw 
a  10%  disability  compensation  check  from 
the  VA.  I  feel  that  if  appropriations  were  cut 
back  to  what  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee requested  I  would  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue my  education. 

Barbara  J.  Sanford.  With  the  cutback  in 
this  loan  program,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  me  to  continue  my  medical  edu- 
cation, for  my  medical  education  is  totally 
financed  through  loans. 

Ronnie  Christian.  I  am  a  freshman  mec:i- 
cal  student  here  In  Jackson  and  I  intend  to 
return  next  year,  to  this  school.  However.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  by  Congress,  it  may  be  a 
near  Impossibility  for  me  to  continue  school. 
Jack  A.  McNeil,  This  year  is  my  freshman 
yea/-  at  the  University  Med.  Center.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  if  It  weren't  for  the 
loan  funds  which  were  made  available  to  me. 
I  am  married  and  have  a  five  year  rid 
daughter,  who  starts  to  school  in  September. 
My  wife  works  and  earns  our  personal  'Iving 
expenses.  She  is  now  expecting  our  second 
child  In  the  faU. 
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Without  further  aid  my  medical  career  will 
be  over.  There  is  no  way  I  can  finish  my  edu- 
cation without  loan  funds. 

NEW      YORK 

Alan  M.  Hollace.  Any  large  cutback  In  the 
Health  Professions  Loan  Program  threatens 
my  ability  to  remain  in  medical  school. 

Steven  H.  Oolde.  My  enrollment  in  New 
York  Medical  College  is  currently  being  fi- 
nanced by  a  Health  Professions  Loan.  Nei- 
ther myself  nor  my  family  are  able  to  con- 
tribute substantially  towards  the  required 
tuition  and  fees.  Without  the  aid  of  a  long- 
term,  low  Interest  loan,  my  medical  educa- 
tion might  well  come  to  an  end. 

Joseph  Paul  Oeiss,  Jr.  I  am  a  first  year 
medical  student  at  State  University  of  New 
Tork  Upstate  Medical  Center  in  Syracuse. 
New  York,  and  have  utilized  these  funds  to 
assist  me  In  financing  my  first  year  of  medi- 
cal school. 

My  mother  Is  a  schoolteacher  and  Is  the 
sole  provider  for  our  family  of  four  children. 
Her  salary  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a  fam- 
ily and  also  meet  the  constantly  rising  costs 
of  education  In  this  country.  Two  of  us  are 
siidents  at  this  time  and  a  third  will  enter 
college  In  September,  1969.  We  are  all  attend- 
ing State  supported  institutions  since  we 
can't  afford  tuition  at  private  institutions. 
We  assume  summer  and  part-time  Jobs  to 
help  defray  expenses,  but  we  cannot  finance 
our  educations  entirely  on  our  own  and  must 
rely  on  financial  aid  In  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships and  loans. 

Rosemary  Belling.  I  am  from  a  rural  Up- 
state area.  I  would  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  finish  college  and  go  to  medical 
school  If  It  were  not  for  state  and  federal  old. 

.\LLEN  I.  Berliner.  After  having  Just  man- 
aeed  to  survive  financially  this  year  after 
already  being  cut  in  loan  funds  I  see  very 
little  way  that  I  could  continue  my  educa- 
tion if  further  cuts  are  made. 

Michael  A.  Samach.  From  a  personal  point 
of  view,  such  a  cutback  would  be  disastrous. 
A  significant  portion  of  my  medical  educa- 
tion has  been  financed  by  these  loans,  and 
if  I  hey  were  lost  or  even  severely  diminished 
in  amount,  I  truly  would  have  trouble  finish- 
Inc  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bin.  My  wife  and 
I  are  both  medical  students  at  Cornell,  and 
we  have  full  scholarships  and  borrowed 
$1,500  this  year  and  still  had  to  work  In 
labs  to  get  enough  money  this  year.  It  funds 
are  cut — we  got  to  work  more  in  labs  etc. 
and  our  studies  begin  to  suffer. 

Paul  A.  McGee.  I  am  writing  this  letter  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  am  graduating  in 
June  and  have,  over  the  last  4  years,  bor- 
rowed $7400.  Without  this  money,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  go  through 
medical  school. 

Martin  Ecker.  My  entire  medical  school 
career  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  federal  funds  available  in  the 
form  of  loans  if  and  when  I  needed  them. 

MINNESOTA 

Dorothy  Ann  Ritter.  I  am  a  sophomore 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Because  of  my  Illinois  residency.  I  must 
pay  non-resident  tuition  here,  which  Is  cur- 
rently $420/quarter.  Next  year  we  expect  a 
minimum  tuition  increase  of  $125/quarter. 
Books  and  supplies  are  also  expensive;  very 
few  medical  books  are  less  than  $20.00  plus 
tax.  This  past  year  my  only  source  of  Income 
was  my  Health  Professions  Loan  of  $700/ 
quarter;  out  of  this  came  tuition,  books. 
rent.  food.  bus.  insurance,  etc.  I  am  com- 
pletely self-supporting  of  necessity  since  I 
come  from  a  family  of  seven  children  of 
which  five  are  now  below  college  level  and 
living  at  home.  It  is  financially  Impossible 
for  ray  parents  to  give  me  any  aid.  There  is 
no  time  to  hold  down  a  Job. 

Without  the  Health  Professions  Loan  Pro- 
gram I  will  not  be  able  to  finish.  I  am  as 
certain  of  that  as  I  am  that  I  would  not  now 
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be  finishing  my  second  year  if  it  were  not 
for  my  current  loan. 

Gaby  Cooney.  I  have  relied  heavily  on  this 
source  in  financing  my  education  thus  far 
and  frankly  don't  know  where  to  find  the 
necessary  money  to  make  up  the  deficit  which 
will  result  should  the  prof)osed  reduction  in 
funding  be  effected. 

DuWaynk  a.  Hansen.  I  am  a  sophomore  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School. 
I  am  married  and  have  3  children.  I  am  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  this  source  of  funds 
to  continue  my  education.  Without  it  for 
the  coming  two  years,  the  last  two  years  have 
been  wasted,  for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Predrica  E.  SMrTH.  During  the  past  two 
years  I  have  been  able  to  go  to  medical  school 
because  the  Health  Professions  Student  Loan 
Program  has  lent  me  money  for  tuition.  Tui- 
tion at  Duke  University  is  increasing  by 
$300  for  the  year  1969-70,  to  $2050.  A  de- 
crease In  loan  money  available  to  me  would 
be  a  financial  disaster  at  this  time. 

John  M.  Peterson.  I  am  enrolled  at  the 
Duke  University  School  of  Medicine,  where  in 
the  next  twelve  months  tuition  alone  will 
cost  me  $2487.50  (This  represents  a  small 
savings,  since  by  taking  a  summer  course  I 
will  avoid  a  portion  of  the  tuition  Increase 
which  Is  effective  In  September) .  To  this 
must  be  added  board  and  room.  I  take  most 
of  my  meals  in  the  hospital  cafeteria,  where 
for  about  $2,50  per  day  one  can  eat  ade- 
quately. The  demands  of  medical  studies 
leave  ine  too  little  time  to  economize  by  do- 
ing my  own  cooking.  The  apartment  which 
I  rent  costs  $70  per  month.  It  is  small,  old. 
and  minimal  as  regards  comfort  and  appear- 
ance; nevertheless,  I  hope  to  save  by  finding 
a  cheaper  one  In  the  fall  at,  hopefully,  about 
$50  per  month.  The  Items  listed  total  $4,000. 
and  Include  no  books,  Instruments,  laundry, 
clothing,  Insurance,  travel,  or  recreation, 
which  win  bring  the  figure  to  about  $5,000, 

Against  this  amount,  I  am  able  to  borrow 
$200  per  month  from  my  parents,  who  tell 
me  that  this  Is  cbout  the  limit  of  their 
means,  and  who  have  already  had  the  major 
part  of  the  expense  of  my  undergraduate 
education.  I  hope  to  obtain  another  Health 
Professions  Student  Loan  for  this  year.  II  it 
is  not  granted,  then  I  don't  know  what  I 
wlU  do. 

James  Botlston.  As  a  senior  medical  stu- 
dent, I  will  no  longer  be  affected  by  changes 
in  federal  loans  to  students.  However,  were 
it  not  for  such  loans,  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  begin,  much  less  complete,  my  medi- 
cal education. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philip  John  Klemman.  I  will  be  as  direct 
as  FMDSslble  In  stating  my  case:  without  the 
Health  Professions  Loans,  or  with  any  sub- 
stantial reduction  therein,  I  will  not  be  able 
to  finance  my  medical  education.  I  am  al- 
ready $5,000  in  debt  from  my  undergraduate 
loans. 

JtTDY  Briggs.  What  more  can  I  say  than 
this:  for  me,  medical  school  would  have  been 
imp>06slble  without  Health  Professions, 

Stephen  J.  Qeboantz.  My  parents  left  Hun- 
gary after  the  1966  revolution  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1959  with  $200,00.  In  the  be- 
ginning they  were  unable  to  find  employment 
only  as  unskilled  laborers  due  to  language 
difficulties. 

Today  my  father  works  as  a  machinist  In 
a  local  factory.  My  mother  worked  as  a  maid 
Just  a  year  ago.  She  now  works  as  a  cleaning 
woman  for  the  local  college. 

My  father  had  an  injury  at  work  In  1956 
whereby  he  became  25%   disabled. 

My  approximate  expenses  for  this  school 
year  were  $3,500.  I  don't  expect  to  earn  a  suf- 
ficient amount  from  summer  work.  I  still 
haven't  found  a  summer  Job.  If  I  wouldn't 
receive  a  Health  Professions  Loan  next  year 
I  would  have  to  apply  for  a  regular  bank  loan 
at  higher  Interest  rate,  and  may  not  even  re- 
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celve  one,  or  drop  out  for  one  year  from 
school  and  work. 

Hjelcns  Pavlov.  I  am  a  freshman  student 
at  Temple  University  School  of  Medicine.  Two 
weeks  prior  to  commencing  classes  my  father 
became  111  and  unable  to  work.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Health  Professions  Loan  money 
available  for  emergency  purpvoses  I  could  not 
have  started  and  completed  my  first  year  In 
medical  school. 

Arthur  Olaser.  Eight  years  of  education  is 
a  great  expense  and  many  students,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  been,  and  are,  dependent 
on  loans  to  continue  their  education.  With- 
out these  loans  I  would  not  have  been  able 
to  pursue  an  education,  especially  a  medical 
education. 

Arthur  S.  Tischler.  I  am  a  medical  stu- 
dent at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadel- 
phia. For  the  past  academic  year  I  have  been 
completely  dejjendent  for  medical  school  tui- 
tion and  living  expenses  on  a  health  profes- 
sions loan  and  a  small  amount  of  summer 
earnings.  The  prospect  of  a  large  cut  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  program  Is  most  disturb- 
ing since  this  could  seriously  hamper  or  even 
end  my  medical  education. 

Lewis  Yecies.  Personally,  I  depend  upon 
the  Health  Professions  Loan  for  a  largo  part 
of  my  financial  aid.  If  this  loan  had  not  been 
available  and  without  any  substitution,  I 
seriously  doubt  that  I  would  have  embarked 
upon  a  medical  career;  rather,  I  would  have 
probably  remained  in  the  field  of  bio- 
chemistry where  my  tuition  was  covered  by 
my  grant  as  well  as  providing  a  stipend. 

WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

Daniel  D.  Whttckaft,  in.  In  my  own  case, 
approximately  one  half  of  my  medical  ex- 
penses must  be  met  by  scholarships  and 
loans  I  have  received  from  this  program,  A 
reduction  of  any  size  especially  one  as 
formidable  as  that  currently  being  considered^ 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  may 
very  well  make  the  cost  of  "a  medical  educa- 
tion prohibitive  for  me. 

M.  Brita  Bergen.  Since  I  am  also  receiving 
a  private  bank  loan  and  $1,000  in  state  aid 
(Pennsylvania),  there  Is  little  likelihood  of 
finding  another  source  of  financial  aid  should 
my  health  professions  loan  be  decreased.  In 
effect,  this  program  is  critical  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  medical  education. 

Pbancine  San  Giovanni.  I  am  entering  my 
3rd  year  at  Georgetown  U.  Medical  School  and 
our  tuition  alone  Is  $2,250.  I  rely  very  heavily 
on  your  loan  funds  and  see  no  possible  way 
to  obtain  enough  money  to  continue  my 
education  in  their  absence, 

VIRGINIA 

Rodney  L,  HrrE.  I  will  be  entering  my  third 
year  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  In 
August  of  this  year.  The  threat  of  decreased 
financial  aid  for  the  coming  session  is  a 
serious  one.  I  have  had  no  family  support  for 
my  undergraduate  studies,  and  I  am  unable 
to  receive  any  for  medical  school.  Medical 
school  is  a  fuU-tlme  responsibility,  and  I  am 
unable  to  work  and  receive  an  M.D,  degree 
from  evening  studies  as  I  did  in  under- 
graduate school.  I  am  dependent  upon  fi- 
nancial aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
loans. 

Daniel  C.  William.  I  am  a  single  23  year 
old  first  year  medical  student  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia.  Economically,  my  family 
would  probably  be  classified  as  lower-middle 
class;  my  widowed  mother  earns  about  $7,000 
per  year  as  a  purchasing  clerk.  I  financed  my- 
self via  summer  work  and  a  substantial  low 
Interest  loan.  I've  decided  this  was  the  only 
feasible  way  to  finance  my  medical  school 
education  since  my  family  funds  became  ex- 
hausted. Originally.  I  intended  to  continue 
working  and  borrowing  the  necessary  balance 
for  my  remaining  three  years  in  medical 
school. 

It  was  frightening  enough  to  realize  that 
In  Just  three  years  I'd  be  26  years  old,  $8,000 
In   debt,   and   still  many   years   away   from 
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medical  practice.  I'm  sure  this  fact  alone  had 
discouraged  many  would-be  doctors  In  the 
past. 

And  now,  this  proposed  cut- back  In  loans! 
Just  how  In  heavens  am  I  supposed  to  get 
through  medical  school?  I  can  work  Just  so 
many  hours  a  day.  can  sell  my  blood  and 
plasma  Just  so  often,  and  prostitute  my  body 
so  many  times  for  medical  research.  It's  no 
wonder  so  many  doctors  lose  their  Idealism 
by  the  time  they  graduate. 

If,  in  the  future,  I'm  denied  a  loan,  frankly 
I  don't  know  where  I'll  turn. 

OKLAHOMA 

Gerry  L.  Maddoux.  Having  first  earned  a 
BS  degree  In  chemistry  and  an  MS  degree  In 
virologj-  cancer  research  in  order  to  obtain 
the  needed  background  for  my  Intended  life 
work,  I  found  myself  In  dire  need  of  financial 
aid  upon  entering  medical  school.  Since  first- 
year  students  are  not  permitted  to  engage  In 
part-time  work  (at  least  at  this  medical 
school )  I  found  that  a  health  professions 
loan  would  be  the  only  feasible  way  In  which 
to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money  (In  my  case, 
$1,400)  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  (4 
years  at  least ) . 

Failure  to  obtain  a  health  professions  loan 
could  possibly  necessitate  my  temporary 
withdrawal  from  medical  school. 

'  ^'  UTAH 

Mary  Ann  McDonnell.  To  be  very  blunt, 
without  almost  complete  financial  aid  of  some 
kind,  I  do  not  go  to  medical  school.  This  year 
I  received  help  through  a  Health  Professions 
Loan  and  Scholarship.  If  I  do  not  receive 
help  in  the  next  three  years  (I  am  a 
freshman),  I  can  forget  about  becoming  a 
physician. 

I  have  been  told  all  my  life  that  I  cannot 
ever  become  a  doctor  because  my  family  has 
no  money  to  put  me  through  school.  Without 
this  financial  aid,  this  may  become  a  reality. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Aron  H.  R.  Swerdlin.  Presently,  I  am  on  a 
full  scholarship  and  a  partial  low  Interest 
loan.  Without  this  assistance,  it  Is  almost 
Impossible  for  my  financial  needs  to  be  met. 
My  family  cannot  assist  me  in  any  way  and 
between  summer  employment  and  financial 
assistance  I  am  able  to  get  by.  Without  this 
assistance.  I  might  be  forced  to  withdraw! 

F.  R.  ScHWARZ.  There  are  many  other  stu- 
dents who  are  intelligent  enough  to  become 
doctors  but  who  also  do  not  have  the  finances 
necessary.  This  fund  makes  It  possible  for 
not  only  the  wealthy  to  become  doctors  but 
those  who  are  from  more  moderate  income 
backgrounds  with  the  desire  and  ability  to 
become  doctors. 

OHIO 

Everett  M.  Bush.  Patric  M.  Wall,  Jefpert 
L.  RizoR.  We  feel  that  such  drastic  cutbacks 
In  the  funding  of  this  program  will  have 
serious  effects  on  our  securing  the  necessary 
educational  funds.  There  are  three  reasons 
for  our  concern: 

( 1 1  After  the  first  year  Ohio  State's  pro- 
gram is  a  12  month  program  thus  precluding 
summer  employment  for  Its  students.  The 
cost    of    a    medical    education,    more    than 
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$3000  yearly,  would  then  rest  solely  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  families. 

(2)  None  of  our  fathers  are  professional 
men  themselves  and  such  an  expense  would 
be  a  difficult  burden  on  our  families. 

(3)  Most  Importantly  we  want  and  need 
only  loans,  not  g^fts,  to  finance  our  educa- 
tion. Our  ability  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  these 
loans  would  not  be  questionable. 

Marshall  Zablen.  I  am  a  Junior  medical 
student  In  my  7th  year  of  college.  I  am  24 
years  old.  I  devote  80-90  hours/week  to  my 
studies  eleven  and  one-half  months  of  the 
year. 

I  am  unable  to  earn  the  $1700  tuition  and 
my  living  expenses  ($1300)  while  I  am  pur- 
suing my  studies. 

Lawrence  D.  Krabill.  I  am  married  and 
we  have  Just  had  our  first  child.  I  am  ready 
to  enter  my  third  year  of  medical  school 
and  really  need  the  support  that  the  Health 
Professions  Loan  Program  offers  to  keep 
going  for  the  next  two  years. 

Marvin  Shie.  I  have  been  anticipating 
borrowing  almost  the  total  amount  of  the 
cost  of  my  education  over  the  next  three 
years.  Should  the  Health  Professions  Pro- 
gram not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
advance  me  the  amount  I  need  to  continue 
my  medical  education,  I  would  be  quite  hard 
pressed  to  meet  my  financial  obligations 
to  the  medical  school. 

Dennis  R.  Wenger.  I  am  a  medical  stu- 
dent from  a  rural  area  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  aid  through  the  Health 
Professions  Program.  This  program  has  also 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  many  of  my 
classmates  who  would  otherwise  have  had 
tremendous  financial  difficulty  in  getting  a 
medical   education. 

Robert  Frischer  .  .  .  without  the  money 
coming  In  from  one  of  the  Health  Professions 
Programs  next  year,  I  will  be  forced  to  drop 
out  of  medical  school  and  try  to  find  a  Job. 

TENNESSEE 

Isaac  Ravizee.  Let  me  say  that  It  would 
have  almost  been  Impossible  for  me  to  re- 
ceive my  freshman  year  medical  education 
had  It  not  been  for  this  loan  program. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  J.  Schlager.  At  the  present  time 
I  have  a  Health  Professions  Loan  which  is 
enabling  me  to  attend  the  university.  With- 
out such  a  loan,  or  even  with  a  substantial 
cut  In  my  present  loan,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  the  high  cost  of 
education. 

.     I    have    used   the    money 

from  the  program  to  help  get  me  through 
my  first  year  of  medical  school,  and  am  hop- 
ing to  achieve  the  same  loan  for  next  year. 
If  I  don't  receive  the  loan  I  don't  think  I'll 
be  able  to  continue  medical  school. 

LoREN  G.  liARSEN.  Several  years  ago  after  I 
had  decided  that  I  could  not  go  to  medical 
school  because  I  was  receiving  no  financial 
aid  from  home,  I  learned  that  the  federal 
government  was  making  funds  available  to 
medical  students  since  there  was  such  a 
great  shortage  of  doctors.  So  I  took  a  chance. 
I  have  now  Invested  two  years  of  my  life  and 
piled  up  an  enormous  debt. 
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without  the  same  level  of  financial  aid  I 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  school. 

MARYLAND 

Elizabeth  Carol  Lancaster.  FYom  this 
program  I  was  able  to  borrow  one-fourth  of 
the  tuition  for  my  first  year  of  medical 
school  at  Johns  Hopkins.  This  fall  tuition  Is 
Increasing,  but  my  resources  are  not.  My 
sister  Is  still  In  college,  and  my  father's  sal- 
ary as  a  public  school  teacher  Is  the  same 
that  It  was  during  the  past  years.  This  cut- 
back would  seriously  affect  the  finances  of 
my  family. 

NEBRASKA 

Merlene  F.  McAlery.  The  Health  Profes- 
sions Loan  Program  Is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  continuation  of  my  medical  educa- 
tion. My  family  is  able  to  give  only  token 
assistance  and  four  years  of  pre-med  de- 
pleted my  own  savings  from  summer  Jobs. 

Dennis  P.  Koziol.  Many  students  at  this 
medical  school  apply  for  loans  through  this 
program,  and  most  find  the  present  amount 
of  support  available  Inadequate,  thus  requir- 
ing a  difficult  search  for  other  loans.  In  the 
past  year,  many  of  these  other  loan  sources 
have  been  required  to  restrict  those  students 
who  are  eligible  to  a  smaller  and  smaller 
number.  Government  guaranteed  loan 
money  through  local  banks  is  Just  not  avail- 
able, the  banks  refuse  to  loan  out  money  to 
students  at  the  Interest  rate  these  loan  pro- 
grams specify,  government  backed  or  not. 

TEXAS 

William  R.  Nelson.  I  would  certainly  have 
been  unable  to  complete  my  first  three  years 
of  medical  school  without  the  loan  program. 
I  have  utilized  the  program  all  three  years 
and  plan  to  use  It  next  year.  In  fact,  I  was 
expecting  Congress  to  Increase  the  funds  to 
this  program  so  that  I  could  obtain  a  maxi- 
mum loan  for  the  first  time  since  I  started 
medical  school.  A  50%  cut  In  this  program 
could  very  well  prove  disastrous  to  my  medi- 
cal career  at  this  point. 

WASHINGTON 

Max  D.  Walker.  I  come  from  a  family  of 
seven  with  an  Income  less  than  $5,000  per 
annum.  Obviously,  I  have  not  received,  nor 
could  reasonably  expect  to  receive  any  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  family.  I  was  able 
to  put  myself  through  college  by  tightly  regv- 
latlng  my  budget,  working  long  hours  during 
the  summer,  and  part-time  during  the  aca- 
demic year. 

However,  with  the  added  expenses  of  med- 
ical school  education:  books.  Instruments, 
microscopes,  tuition,  inter-hospital  trans- 
portation: and  with  the  exhausting  demands 
upon  the  evening  and  weekend  hours:  I  find 
It  is  no  longer  even  fictitiously  possible  to 
pay  for  my  education.  There  simply  are  not 
enough  hours  in  the  year  for  me  to  work 
enough  to  meet  the  astronomical  expenses. 

Since  I  cannot  earn  enough  to  pay  for  a 
medical  education,  and  since  I  cannot  antici- 
pate assistance  from  my  family  or  relatives, 
I  find  It  obligatory  to  accept  a  loan  in  order 
to  continue  my  education.  Without  the  loan 
there  Is  no  choice;  remaining  in  medical 
school  is  lmp>os6lble. 
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Congres- 
sional 
district 


Fiscal  year 
1%8 


Loan  allo- 
cations, 
fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


ALABAMA 
Medical  College  of  Alabama... 

ARIZONA 
University  of  Arizona 

ARKANSAS 
University  of  Arkansas 


06       $175,000       $157,064       $72,300 
02  15,810  30,461         27.708 

02         162,000         192,285         88,103 


CALIFORNIA 

Loma  Linda  University 

University  of  California,  Irvine 

Stanford  University 

University  of  California,  Davis. 

University  of  California,  La  Jolla 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.., 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 
University  of  Southern  California , 


Congres- 

Loan allo- 
cations. 

sional 

Fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

district 

1968 

1969 

33 

$171,934 

$175,151 

35 

144,761 

125.175 

10 

160,077 

158.492 

04 

0 

22, 845 

35 

0 

22,845 

26 

163,041 

186.574 

05 

201,000 

212,000 

21 

161,461 

136,598 

Fiscal 
year 
1970 


$31,609 
54.334 
76.846 
21.646 
21.430 
97.410 

114.729 
65.806 
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Congres- 
sional 
district 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


Loan  allo- 
cations, 
fiscal  year 
1969 


COLORADO 

University  of  Colorado 

CONNECTICUT 

University  of  Connecticut 

Yale  University 

DISTRICT  OF    COLUMBIA 

Georgetown  University 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Miami 

GEORGIA 

Emory  University 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 

HAWAII 

University  of  Hawaii 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Medical  School 

Loyola  University 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Illinois 

INDIANA 

Indiana  University 

IOWA 

University  of  Iowa 

KANSAS 

University  of  Kansas 

KENTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky 

Uni  versify  of  Louisville 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University 

Do 

Tulane  University 

MARYLAND 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  ol  Maryland 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

Tufts  University 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan  State  University 

University  of  Michigan 

Wayne  State  University 

MINNESOTA 
University  of  Minnesota 

MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  University 

University  of  Missouri 

Washington  University 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine 

Rutgers  the  State  University 

NEW  MEXICO 
University  of  New  Mexico 


01 


01 
03 


00 
00 
00 


02 
12 


04 
10 


00 


07 


01 


03 


06 

03 


01 

04 
02 


03 
03 


08 
09 
09 


06 
02 
13 


05 


03 


02 
08 
01 


02 
01 


02 


13 

15 


00 


131,000 
235,937 
203,060 


117.587 
160, 000 


143, 279 
100,000 


24,703 


218,939 
197,  520 
196,568 


112,525 
159,920 


135, 000 
■95.931 


478. 128 
242, 585 
225, 293 


165,440 
180,000 


291.652 

0 
280.000 


190,000 
216,000 


135,000 

268, 277 

97,000 


12,846 
390,  805 
260, 372 


258,678 
166,006 
170,000 


130,000 
90,000 


36,000 


135.000 
15,000 


42,000 


145,643 
176.103 


251,303 

0 

245.116 


178,006 
225,000 


105,300 

277, 005 

91.159 


30.600 
384,099 
254.635 


180,000    205.200 


175,000    152,780 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


$172, 428   $168, 487    $86, 587 


0     14,277    13,637 
167,488    167,535    78,578 


220.842 
171,819 
173,247 


139,500 
85,  500 


45,000 


157.541 
9,788 


103,039 
94, 163 
90, 050 


54,118 
78. 578 


^,373 
89,401 


24,887    16,235 


07 

40.000 

43.966 

49,710 

10 

205.237 

178,958 

87,  020 

13 

310.414 

262. 250 

122,305 

02 

169,988 

145,166 

71.002 

07 

183,000 

202,  500 

169. 716 

375,531   193,318 


236,549   107,151 


230,362   108,235 


67,971 
79,660 


112,997 

6,926 

111,697 


83,  557 
116,892 


71,651 
122,954 

106,070 


18,832 
174,694 
120,573 


141,355 
71,218 


105,420 
77,496 
81,176 


67,105 
84,638 


22.945 


66,240 
6,612 


NEW  YORK 


47,118         24,677 


Colu mbia  U niversity 

Cornell  University 

Mount  Sinat  School  ot  Medicine 

New  York  Medical  College.  

New  York  University 

State  University  ot  New  York,  Brooklyn. 
State  University  of  New  York,  Syracuse. 

Albany  Medical  College.  - 

State  University  ol  New  York,  Buftak)... 

University  of  Rochester. 

Yeshlva  University 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Duke  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Bowman  Gray  School  ot  Medicine. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota 

OHIO 


Ohio  State  U  niversity 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Medical  College  ol  Ohio 

Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

OKLAHOMA 

University  of  Oklahoma 

OREGON 


University  ot  Oregon 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Hahnemann  Medical  College 

Jefferson  Medical  College 

Pennsyli/ania  State  University 

Temple  University 

University  ot  Pennsylvania — , 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Womans  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Brown  University 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


University  of  South  Dakota 

TENNESSEE 


Meharry  Medical  College. 
University  of  Tennessee.. 
Vanderbilt  University 


TEXAS 


Baylor  University 

University  ot  Texas,  Galveston... 

University  of  Texas,  Dallas 

University  ol  Texas,  San  Antonio. 

UTAH 

University  of  Utah 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont 

VIRGINIA 


Medical  College  ot  Virginia. 
University  of  Virginia 


WASHINGTON 

University  of  Washington , 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  University 

WISCONSIN 


Marquette  University... 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


PUERTO  RICO 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Total 


Congres- 

sional 

Fiscal  year 
1968 

district 

13 

$100,000 

17 

45,000 

17 

0 

18 

162,000 

17 

286,536 

12 

166,000 

34 

172,000 

29 

155,775 

39 

222,861 

36 

94,000 

24 

226,842 

Loan  allo- 
cations, 
fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 


04 
04 
05 


01 


15 
02 

09 
21 


05 


03 


01 


01 


01 


186,476 
90,000 
100,000 


45,000 


270,000 

130,000 

0 

198,415 


$127,000 
72.000 
23.797 
242.260 
206, 762 
198,000 
138,600 
133, 742 
193,712 
133,900 
192,285 


56,500 
66,600 
108,993 


$108,451 

76.846 

26.842 

114.079 

116.027 

167. 766 

87,886 

62.127 

89.185 

66.672 

96.545 


75.114 
54,000 
53,467 


29,000         20,564 


135,000 

140,000 

0 

167,059 


134,643 

92,648 

7,576 

77,927 


201,578         196,568        95,678 


168, 970         167. 059 


207.038 
344,114 
41,881 
164, 162 
157, 500 
152,863 
118,035 


03 

247, 308 

03 

339,916 

17 

18,000 

04 

256,000 

01 

90,000 

14 

129. 000 

02 

108,694 

9,518 


76,629 


96.111 
159,539 

32, 685 
127,932 
118,624 

88,318 

51.951 


4,112 


32,000 


45,000    67,500 


45,454    46,166    20,563 


05  143.836  131,837  65.372 
09  0  0  0 
05    94.000    110,420    50.652 


22  172,000  155,913  74.464 

09  234,000  224.238  131.179 

03  108,000  116,100  91.565 

21  10,869  46,080  49,570 


02    130,000    124,699    56,281 


01     81,000     85,500    54,333 


03    148,000    168.300    99,790 
07     60.000     63,000    63,000 


01    117,000    122,159    74,031 


02    121,540     26,100   58,012 


04    215,000    195,616    90,049 
02    153,000    192,760    89.400 


00    110,000    104,225    65,155 


14,736,357  14.240,726  7,924,353 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA  ON  DR.  ROB- 
ERT HUTCHINGS  GODDARD. 
AMERICAN  PHYSICIST.  PIONEER 
OP  MODERN  ROCKETRY  AND 
SPACEFLIGHT  (1882-1945) 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try's ability  to  land  men  on  the  moon — 
the  most  staggering  technological 
achievement  in  history — stems  largely 
from  the  pioneer  work  in  rocketry  car- 
ried out  by  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlngs  God- 
dard.  Bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  edu- 
cated at  Worcester  Polytechnical  Insti- 
tute and  Clark  University.  Dr.  Goddard 
paved  the  way  for  the  United  States 
space  program  with  the  experiments  he 
conducted  while  teaching  physics  at 
Clark  University.  On  March  16,  1926.  he 
launched  the  worlds  first  successful  liq- 
uid fuel  rocket  from  a  field  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Auburn,  Mass.,  a  community  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Dr.  Goddard's  early  experiments — 
hooted  at  by  people  outside  the  scientific 
community  40  years  ago — have  earned 
for  him  the  title  "father  of  the  space 
age." 

With  pel-mission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  biographical 
sketch  on  Dr.  Goddard  prepared  by  his 
widow  and  a  Washington  Evening  Star 
article  written  by  his  early  patron  and 
friend,  Harry  P.  Guggenheim. 
BioGSAPHicAL  Data  on  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings 

Goddard.  American  Physicist,  Pioneeb  op 

Modern     Rocketry     and     Space     Pught 

(1882-1945) 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard.  American 
physicist  and  engineer,  was  the  pioneer  sci- 
entist and  engineer  who  laid  down  the  tech- 
nical foundations  for  most  of  today's  pro- 
digious developments  In  long-range  rockets, 
missiles,  e€u^,h  satellites,  and  space  flight. 
He  founded  a  whole  new  field  of  science  and 
engineering,  now  grown  into  a  multlblUlon- 
dollar  Industry. 

In  the  course  of  his  pioneering  work.  Dr. 
Goddard — 

1.  Was  first  to  develop  a  rocket  motor 
using  liquid  prop>ellants  (liquid  oxygen  and 
gasoline)  (1920-25). 

2.  Was  first  to  develop  and  launch  a 
liquid-fuel  rocket  (March  16,  1926,  at  Au- 
burn, Mass.) . 

3.  Was  first  to  launch  a  liquid-fuel  rocket 
which  attained  a  speed  greater  than  that 
of  sound  (mach  1)  (1935.  near  Roswell, 
N.  Mex.). 

4.  First  developed  gyro  stabilization  ap- 
paratus  for   rockets    (1932). 

5.  First  used  deflector  vanes  In  the  blast 
of  the  rocket  motor  as  a  method  of  stabiliz- 
ing and  guiding  rockets   (1932). 

6.  Received  the  first  U.S.  patent  on  the 
Idea  of  multistage  rockets  (1914). 

7.  First  explored  mathematically  the  prac- 
ticality of  using  rocket  power  to  reach  high 
altitudes  and  escape  velocity  (1912). 

8.  Waa  first  to  publish  in  the  United  States 
a  basic  mathematical  theory  underlying 
rocket  propulsion  and  rocket  flight    (1919). 

9.  First  proved  experimentally  that  a 
rocket  will  provide  thrust  In  a  vacuum 
(1915). 

10.  Developed  and  demonstrated  the  basic 
Idea  of  the  bazooka  during  World  War  I 
(1918).  though  his  plans  lay  unused  In  the 
U.S.  Army  files  until  they  were  put  to  use 
In  World  War  11. 
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11.  First  developed  pumps  suitable  for 
rocket  fuels,  self-cooling  rocket  motors,  vari- 
able-thrust rocket  motors,  practical  rocket 
landing  devices,  and  forecast  Jet-driven  air- 
planes, rocket-borne  mall  and  express,  and 
travel  in  space. 

At  his  rocket  proving  range  near  Roswell. 
N.  Mex.,  Dr.  Goddard  developed  during  the 
1930's  large  and  successful  rockets  which 
anticipated  many  features  of  the  later  Ger- 
man V-2  rockets,  including  gyroscopic  con- 
trol, steering  by  means  of  vanes  In  the  jet 
stream  of  the  rocket  mptor,  glmbal-steerlng. 
power-driven  propellant  pumps  and  other 
devices. 

A  crowning  Irony  Is  that  if  his  countrymen 
had  listened  to  Dr.  Goddard.  the  United 
States  today  would  be  far  ahead  of  the  pres- 
ent position  In  the  International  space  race. 
There  might,  in  fact,  have  been  no  race. 
Several  times  In  his  career,  and  especially 
in  1940,  he  tried  to  interest  our  Armed  Forces 
In  the  potential  of  rockets,  but  met  only 
with  courteous  Inaction. 

Dr.  Goddard  began  his  pioneer  experiments 
in  rocketry  long  before  other  scientists  or 
engineers  in  the  United  States  or  Europe  had 
perceived  the  full  value  and  promise  of  the 
rocket.  He  continued  until  his  death  In  1945. 
at  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  developing 
Jet-assisted  takeoff  and  variable  thrust  liquid 
propellant  rocket  motors  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Dr.  Goddard  v/as  born  in  Worcester.  Mass., 
on  October  5.  1882.  He  was  graduated  from 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  In  1908. 
Upon  graduation  he  obtained  a  position  as 
an  instructor  of  physics  at  W.P.I,  and  at  the 
same  time  began  graduate  work  at  Clark 
University.  He  received  his  M.A.  from  Clark 
in  1910.  his  Ph.  D.  In  1911.  He  was  a  research 
fellow  in  physics  at  Princeton  University  In 
1912-13,  and  the  following  year  joined  the 
faculty  of  Clark  University,  where  he  became 
a  full  professor  In  1919. 

He  began  his  Interest  In  rockets  at  the  age 
of  17,  in  1899.  As  early  as  1908  he  carried  out 
static  tests  with  small  solid-fuel  rockets  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  In  1912  he 
worked  out  the  detailed  mathematical  theory 
of  rocket  propulsion,  and  showed  that  the 
rocket,  because  It  needs  no  air  to  push 
against,  cotild  be  sent  to  the  moon  or  Into 
space,  provided  an  efficient  motor  could  be 
developed. 

Upon  returning  to  Clark  University  In  1914, 
he  began  to  experiment  with  larger  rockets. 
By  1916.  he  had  reached  the  limit  of  what  he 
could  do  on  his  own  resources.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  came  to  his  aid.  and  with 
this  help  he  was  able  not  only  to  continue 
his  work  on  soUd-propellant  rockets,  but  to 
begin  the  development  of  llquld-propellant 
rockets  as  well. 

After  the  entry  of  the  United  States  Into 
the  first  World  War  in  1917.  Dr.  Goddard 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  Nation,  and 
was  set  by  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  to  the  task  of 
exploring  the  military  possibilities  of  rockets. 
He  succeeded  in  developing  several  types  of 
solld-propellant  rockets  Intended  to  be  fired 
at  tanks  or  other  military  objectives,  from 
a  launching  tube  held  In  the  hands  or  stead- 
led  by  two  short  legs — devices  similar  In 
many  respects  to  the  bazooka  of  World  War 
II.  These  developments  he  successfully  dem- 
onstrated at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  a 
few  days  before  the  close  of  the  First  World 
War.  They  were  the  basis  of  the  great  U.S, 
developments  In  solid-propellent  rockets  in 
the  Second  World  War. 

In  1919  he  summarized  his  mathematical 
explorations,  the  results  of  his  solid  propel- 
lent research,  and  some  of  his  space  flight 
ideas,  in  a  classic  paper  entitled  "A  Method 
of  Reaching  Extreme  Altitudes."  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  That  paper 
today  is  one  of  the  basic  documents  in  tech- 
nical rocket  and  Jet  propulsion  literature. 
and  the  source  of  numerous  developments 
that  have  come  about  since  its  appearance. 
In  the  following  two  decades  he  produced 
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a  number  of  large  llquld-propellant  rockets 
at  his  shop  and  rocket  range  at  Roswell, 
N.  Mex.  Theee  rockets  are  now  in  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum,  Washington,  D.C.  Other 
early  components  are  displayed  at  the 
museum  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

This  research  work  was  made  possible  by 
financial  assistance  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  and  the 
Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion In  the  mld-1930's  he  repwrted  on  the 
progrees  of  his  liquid  propellent  work  in 
"Liquid  Propellant  Rocket  Development  ' 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
1936  The  work  in  New  Mexico  was  described 
in  further  detail  in  1948  In  a  book  edited 
posthumously  from  Dr.  Goddard's  notes,  and 
published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  under  the 
title  "Rocket  Development." 

He  again  offered  his  services  In  the  Second 
World  War.  and  was  assigned  by  the  U  S 
Navy  to  the  development  of  practical  Jet- 
asslsted  takeoff,  and  liquid  propellent  rocket 
motors  capable  of  variable  thrust.  In  both 
areas  he  was  successful,  and  demonstrated 
the  resulting  devices  in  tests  at  Anrapoh.s 
The  work  continued  until  his  death  In  1945 

Dr.  Goddard  was  the  first  modern  scientist 
who  both  perceived  the  poeslbllltles  of  rock- 
ets and  space  flight,  and  undertook  the  enor- 
mous work  of  bringing  them  to  practical 
realization.  He  lived  to  see  his  dream  of 
rocket  power  come  to  fruition.  His  idea  of  the 
ultimate  in  rocket  development — flight  into 
space — has  now  become  a  reality.  His  contri- 
butions are  recognized  as  among  the  mof-t 
important  technical  achievements  of  modern 
times,  marking  as  they  do  a  turning  point  in 
the  hlstorv  of  mankind. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

July  16,  1969] 
Goddard    Deserves     Niche     as    Father    of 

Rocketry— A  Scientist's  Dream  Octlasted 

the  Taunts 

(Note. — Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  president 
and  editor-ln-chlef  of  Newsday,  a  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  newspaper,  was  for  many 
years  a  close  friend  and  supporter  of  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard.  the  father  of  modern 
rocketry.  Goddard's  research  and  experi- 
ments, many  of  which  were  supported  by  the 
Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Aeronautics,  paved  the  way  for  the  Apollo 
project.  Here  Guggenheim  reminisces  on  the 
Impact  of  this  pioneer  of  space  flight.) 
( By  Harry  Guggenheim) 

There  is  a  special  place  in  our  thoughts 
for  Robert  H.  Goddard.  He  was  to  the  moon 
rocket  what  the  Wright  brothers  were  to  the 
airplane. 

He  has  been  dead  now  for  almost  25  years. 
He  died  without  the  fame  that  accrued  to  the 
Wright  brothers  in  their  lifetime.  But  he  died 
still  believing  that  man  would  one  day  shatter 
the  fetters  of  Earth's  gravity  and  stride 
majestically  into  the  vast  reaches  of  space. 
I  wish  he  were  here  now  to  share  this 
moment.  It  belongs  to  him. 

Goddard  was  a  physicist  and  professor  at 
Clark  University  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  when  I 
first  heard  of  him. 

In  1898.  when  he  was  16.  he  read  H.  G. 
Wells'  "War  of  the  Worlds"  which,  as  he 
would  later  write  personally  to  Wells,  "made 
a  deep  impression.  TTie  spell  was  complete 
about  a  year  afterward,  and  I  decided  that 
what  mipht  conservatively  be  called  'high 
altitude  research'  was  the  most  fascinating 
problem  in  existence." 

He  devoted  himself  to  that  problem  with 
prodigious  energy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
would  cost  him  Isolation,  ridicule,  and 
eventually  years  of  his  life.  "God  pity  a  one- 
dream  man."  he  wrote  as  he  began  his  work. 

Goddard  began  to  experiment  with  small 
rockets  as  early  as  1908. 

Eleven  years  later  he  published  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Method  of  Reeding  Extreme 
Altitudes,"  which  espoused  the  theory  that 
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rocket  power  could  lift  a  large  payload  to 
great  heights  If  the  rocket  were  designed  to 
use  Its   fuel   effectively. 

idea  of  lunar  landings 

He  was  careful  to  mention  the  possibility 
of  lunar  landings  only  casually,  lest  he 
frighten  away  potential  sponsors.  But  despite 
his  almost  Indifferent  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  press  seized  upon  the  paper  with 
gross  exaggeration. 

The  headlines  were  all  similar  to  this  one: 
"Modern  Jules  Verne  Invests  Rockets  to 
Reach  Moon." 

It  wasn't  so.  of  course,  but  the  effects  were 
to  cause  Goddard  considerable  humiliation. 

Goddard  was  embarrassed — he  had  In- 
tended to  stress  only  the  scientific  aspects 
of  his  research — but  he  was  not  deterred. 
He  continued  his  experiments,  without  pub- 
lic attention,  and  on  March  16.  1926.  launched 
the  first  liquid  propelled  rocket.  It  rose  41 
feet  and  traveled  184  feet  In  2.5  seconds. 

The  flight  was  so  Inconspicuous  that  no 
one  paid  an.v  attention.  But  Goddard  con- 
sidered it  a  feat  equivalent  to  the  Wright's 
first  airplane  flight. 

Three  years  later,  on  July  17,  1929 — al- 
most 40  years  to  the  day  before  Apollo  11 
would  take  off  for  the  moon — Goddard  tried 
again.  This  time  he  had  a  model  11 '4  feet 
long.  26  Inches  wide,  and  weighing  35  pounds 
when  empty.  It  rose  20  feet  above  the  60- 
foot  launching  tower,  turned  right,  rose 
another  10  feet  and  then  crashed  to  earth 
171  feet  away. 

Goddard  instantly  considered  the  experi- 
ment a  success.  But  as  he  and  his  associates 
were  surveying  the  scene,  according  to  his 
biographer,  Milton  Lehman,  "they  heard  the 
shriek  of  a  siren.  They  looked  up  to  see  a 
police  patrol  car,  two  ambulances  and  a  con- 
voy of  automobiles  stopping  in  Aunt  Effle's 
farmyard.  Two  policemen,  perhaps  expecting 
catastrophe,  inspected  the  rural  scene,  saw 
the  steel  tower,  and  asked  questions.  .  .  . 
Neighbors  were  saying  that  an  alrp'.ane  had 
crashed  and  exploded." 

Goddard  tried  to  quiet  the  policemen's 
fears,  but  two  reporters  who  had  come  with 
them  were  already  inspecting  the  charred 
field. 

"The  moon-rocket  man,"  one  reporter  said. 
"How  close  did  you  get  this  time?" 

Again  Goddard  was  adrift  in  a  sea  of  pub- 
licity. Lehman  vrrote: 

"He  wanted  to  tell  the  public  that,  yes, 
the  rocket  would  be  man's  great  prime 
mover.  Yes,  It  would  eventually  reach  the 
moon.  But  the  public  kept  asking  the  same 
old  question.  When  would  It  happen?  When 
will  your  rocket  do  what  you  say  It  can  do?" 

"The  headlines  and  front-page  stories  were 
all  that  he  feared.  The.v  made  him  out  as  a 
reckless  moon  seeker,  a  public  amusement." 
His  neighbors  in  Worcester,  afraid  that 
'•Moony  Goddard"  was  going  to  wipe  them 
all  out  In  some  mad  experiment,  demanded 
that  he  remove  his  tests.  Ooddard  was  dis- 
tressed. 

But,  Ironically,  that  very  publicity  was  to 
give  him  a  new  lease. 

At  that  time.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  was  a 
guest  In  my  home  in  Port  Washington.  N.Y. 
I  had  met  him  when  he  came  to  Roosevelt 
Field  for  his  historic  flight  to  Paris— from 
which.  I  anticipated,  he  would  never  re- 
turn. He  did  get  back,  much  to  my  surprise, 
and  subsequently  became  a  consultant  for 
the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Aeronautics.  ITils  was  a  fund  created 
by  my  father  to  promote  research  and  edu- 
cation In  aeronautics  and  to  help  encourage 
flying  as  a  means  of  transportation.  I  was 
then  the  fund's  administrator. 

Lindbergh  and  I  had  talked  on  several  oc- 
casions about  the  potential  of  spmcefllght.  He 
had  often  expressed  the  opinion  that  air- 
planes, confined  as  the.v  were  to  the  Earth's 
atmosphere,  would  ultimately  prove  too 
"limited"  for  the  full  scope  of  man's  asplra- 
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tlons.  We  had  discussed  rocketry  for  its 
potential  in  delivering  large  quantities  of 
mall  over  great  distances. 

On  this  particular  day,  we  were  discussing 
the  work  of  the  fund,  when  Mrs.  Guggen- 
heim Interrupted  us  to  read  aloud  from  the 
New  York  Times  an  Item  about  a  rocket  ex- 
ploding near  Worcester.  Mass.,  the  day  be- 
fore. When  she  finished  reading  the  fas- 
cinating account  of  the  scientist  and  his 
problem  with  his  neighbors.  I  suggested  to 
Lindbergh  that  he  visit  this  man  Ooddard 
in  t)ehalf  of  the  fund  and  discuss  his  work. 

Lindbergh  did  call  and  Goddard.  quite  sur- 
prised, invited  him  to  come  to  Worcester. 

In  their  meeting,  Ooddard  confessed  his 
vision  of  one  day  soaring  through  the  Earth's 
atmosphere  into  the  reaches  beyond.  He  ex- 
plained the  differences  between  rockets  and 
the  techniques  he  believed  could  be  employed 
for  Invading  the  unknown  limits  of  space. 

From  this  meeting.  Lindbergh  returned 
Impressed  by  the  scientist  and  his  ideas.  We 
agreed  that  support  should  be  obtained  to 
underwrite  Goddard's  experiments.  Lind- 
bergh made  the  case  to  my  father.  Daniel, 
as  I  left  to  begin  my  duties  as  ambassador 
to  Cuba.  Daniel  Guggenheim  endorsed  our 
proposals  and  agreed  to  provide  the  funds 
for  a  2-year  period.  After  his  death,  the 
Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion took  up  support  of  Goddard's  work  un- 
til 1941. 

These  grants  made  It  possible  for  him  to 
give  up  teaching  and.  for  the  first  time,  to 
devote  his  full  energies  to  rocket  research. 
They  also  enabled  him  to  move  from  New 
England,  where  his  neighbors  regarded  him 
as  a  nut,  to  Roswell,  N.M.,  where  he  would 
have  freedom,  privacy  and  open  space. 

During  the  years  that  followed.  I  was  able 
to  observe  the  man  and  his  work  first-hand. 
I  was  deeply  touched  by  his  modest,  self- 
effacing  manner,  his  cheerfulness,  and  his 
optimism. 

NUMEROUS    disappointments 

His  disappointments  were  considerable. 

Once.  In  1935.  Lindbergh  and  I  journeyed 
to  Roswell  to  watch  a  test  flight.  It  failed. 
He  refused  to  accept  it  as  any  more  than  a 
temporary  setback,  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
He  did  solve  it.  and  later,  in  writing  to  ex- 
plain what  happened  he  said,  with  that  wry 
pleasantness  that  marked  his  whole  de- 
meanor: "I  have  not  yet  forgotten  fate  for 
bringing  the  matter  of  the  gasoline  orifices 
to  my  attention  just  at  the  time  you  and 
Colonel  Lindbergh  were  here." 

His  letters  were  examples  of  clear  and 
descriptive  prose. 

By  1940,  Goddard  had  built  a  rocket  that 
was  very  similar  to  the  German  V2  missiles 
which  were  to  assault  London  three  years 
later. 

Goddard  and  I  visited  Washington  to  urge 
military  leaders  to  consider  the  military  po- 
tential of  rockets,  but  they  were  not  Inter- 
ested. It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  war 
that  the  oversight  was  obvious.  Questioned 
by  Army  officers  about  the  devastating  V2.  a 
German  scientist  Incredulously  replied: 
"Why  don't  you  ask  your  own  Dr.  Goddard?" 

His  investigations,  as  the  American 
Rocket  Society  would  say  after  his  death, 
covered  almost  every  principle  Involved  In 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  high-power 
rockets. 

Among  his  Inventions  are  Included  the 
first  liquid-fuel  rocket,  the  first  smokeless 
powder  rocket,  and  the  first  practical  auto- 
matic steering  device  for  rockets.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  rocket  society  would  con- 
cede to  Goddard  the  almost  single-handed 
development  of  rocketry  "from  a  vague  dream 
to  one  of  the  most  significant  branches  of 
modem  engineering." 

But  It  goes  far  beyond  that.  He  left  us 
more  than  inventions.  He  left  an  example 
of  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  that 
await  the  man  who  perserveres.  He  left  a 
testimony  to  the  jwwer  of  one  solitary  Indl- 
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vldual  to  effect  change  and  to  transform 
the  future. 

And  most  of  all,  he  left  a  vision. 

"He  never  lost  the  dream,"  his  wife,  Es- 
ther, has  said. 

"He  knew  that  he  would  build  something 
that  would  go  higher  than  anything  had 
gone  before,  and  that  eventually  man  wotild 
explore  space,  with  the  moon  only  the  first 
step." 

"Have  thought  of  him  often  in  these  days 
of  preparations  for  that  'first  step.'  When 
he  died  his  work  was  generally  unrecog- 
nized;   now  It  Is  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

"How  many  more  years  I  shall  be  able  to 
work  on  the  problem  I  do  not  know."  God- 
dard wrote  to  H.  G.  Wells  In  1932.  "I  hope 
as  long  as  I  live.  There  can  be  no  thought  of 
finishing — for  aiming  at  the  stars.  t>oth  lit- 
erally and  figuratively,  is  a  problem  to  oc- 
cupy generations. 

"So  that  no  matter  how  much  progress 
one  makes,  there  is  always  the  thrill  of 
beginning." 


CHESAPEAKE   BAY   THERMAL   POL- 
LUTION PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  environ- 
mental scientists  and  conservationists  for 
many  years  have  warned  of  the  dangers 
posed  to  fish  and  wildlife  by  "waste  heat" 
which  is  introduced  into  your  waterways 
by  nuclear  electric  power  generating 
plants.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  its  licensing  of  such  plants  refuses  to 
take  into  consideration  the  thermal  pol- 
lution resulting  from  use  of  huge 
amounts  of  water  for  cooling  purposes. 

The  Washington  Post  of  July  10,  1969, 
carried  an  article  on  this  thermal  pol- 
lution problem,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  Hal  Willard. 
So  that  my  colleagues  will  be  assured  of 
an  opportunity  to  be  familiar  with  this 
problem,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lard's  article  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Pi,ANT's  Waste  Heat  a  Major  Concern 
(By  Hal  Willard) 

A  new  phrase  Is  being  Injected  Into  the 
language  to  describe  a  phenomenon  scientists 
are  beginning  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  problems  in  our  environment. 

The  phrase  Is  "waste  heat."  the  residue 
from  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  man's  prog- 
ress, comfort  and  convenience:  electricity. 

It  has  become  Important  because  of  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
consumption  of  electricity  and  the  conse- 
quent need  for  more  and  bigger  generating 
plants. 

"Waste  heat"  is  replacing  "thermal  pollu- 
tion" because  the  new  term  is  more  accurate 
and  in  some  cases  h«at  can  be  beneficial. 

Waste  heat  and  what  to  do  about  It  is  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Washington  region, 
because  nuclear  power  plants  produce  consid- 
erably more  of  it  than  do  conventionally 
fueled  plants.  More  than  a  dozen  nuclear  re- 
actor units  are  either  operating,  under  con- 
struction or  planned  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
area  That  Is  more  than  in  any  other  area  of 
the  country. 

One  of  the  installations  Is  the  two-reactor 
plant  being  built  on  the  Bay  at  Calvert  Cliffs. 
A  safety  and  licensing  board  of  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commission  authorized  Issuance  of 
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a  construction  permit  for  the  plant  on  June 
30.  The  permit  was  Issued  Tuesday. 

An  Immediate  protest  was  filed  with  the 
AEC,  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  and 
Maryland  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  by  Del.  Werner 
Pornos  (D-Anne  Arundel) . 

Pomoe  said  the  permit,  which  the  AEC  can 
countermand  If  It  acts  within  45  days, 
"leaves  me  exasperated  and  shocked,  and  Is 
totolly  contrary  to  the  public  Interest." 

He  said  he  hoped  the  AEC  would  hold  the 
"construction  permit  In  abeyance  until  such 
time  as  all  parties  concerned  are  absolutely 
certain  that  Irreparable  harm  will  not  be 
caused  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay." 

Scientists  and  engineers  alike  admit  that 
no  one  is  "absolutely  certain"  at  this  point 
what  effects  the  Increasingly  larger  nuclear- 
powered  generating  plants  will  have  on  the 
environment. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  environmental 
scientists,  Jerry  Davis,  an  aquatic  ecologlst 
with  the  AEC,  says  "the  accelerated  growth 
of  the  electric  power  Industry  will  result  In 
so  much  hot  water  that  the  thermal  loading 
of  our  lakes  and  streams  must  now  be  consid- 
ered a  major  stress,  whose  Impact  on  the 
environment  Is  largely  unknown." 

Davis  spoke  recently  In  Pittsburgh  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Health  Physics  Society  and  Il- 
lustrated the  newness  of  the  problem  by  say- 
ing tl}ati.less  than  $1  million  In  public  money 
Is  being  spent  this  year  to  study  It. 

(The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  build- 
ing the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant,  has  budgeted 
about  81  million  for  ecological  research  over 
a  seven-year  period  that  began  In  1968.) 

He  said  electric  companies  cause  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  AEC  supports  most  of  what  little 
research  there  Is — even  though  waste  heat 
from  nuclear  reactors  being  used  now  by 
power  companies  constitutes  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  actual  pollution  problem. 

The  rest  of  the  waste  Is  heat  disgorged  Into 
the  air  and  water  from  fossU-fueled  (coal  or 
gas)  generating  plants.  But  the  number  of 
nuclear  plants  Is  on  the  upswing.  Only  13  are 
operating  now,  but  46  are  under  construction. 
Many  more  are  planned. 

Lee  C.  White,  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  said  In  a  speech 
in  Seattle  last  month  "It  has  been  estimated 
that  by  1980  the  power  Industry  will  require 
one-sixth  of  total  freshwater  flows  from  the 
entire  land  mass  of  the  United  States  for 
cooling  purposes." 

The  great  quantltee  of  water  are  needed  to 
cool  reactor  components,  but  don't  actually 
come  In  contact  with  radioactivity.  In  the 
case  of  the  plant  being  constructed  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  the  water  will  be  used  to 
condense  steam  that  operates  turbines  back 
Into  liquid  so  that  It  can  be  recycled  through 
the  plant. 

White  said,  "There  Is  serious  debate  as  to 
the  extent  of  damage  thermal  pollution  can 
cause  with  many  In  the  utility  Industry 
ptolntlng  to  the  experience  of  existing  atomic 
plants  to  show  the  lack  of  significant  dele- 
terious effects.  However,  with  the  great  In- 
crease In  use  of  nuclear  generation  ...  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  many  more  plants 
are  built  before  action  Is  taken  to  determine 
what  Impact  heated  cooling  water  will  have, 
and  how  we  can  avoid  undesirable  effects." 

Ecologlst  Davis  points  out  that  the  expe- 
rience of  one  plant  In  a  body  of  water  can- 
not be  used  to  Illustrate  what  will  happen 
In  another  body  of  water. 

"There  are  too  many  variables,"  he  said. 
"Water  temperature  varies  for  one  thing,  and 
sometimes  a  degree  or  two  makes  the  dif- 
ference." 

He  said  In  a  pai>er  for  the  AEC  that  "It 
is  certain  that  the  release  of  large  quantities 
of  heat  to  an  environment  will  Induce  al- 
teration, sometimes  with  profound  changes 
In  the  local  flora  and  fauna." 

"Paleoecologlcal  studies  Indicate  that  vast 
plant  and  animal  communities  have  devel- 
oped, flourished  and  perished  In  the  p£ist  In 
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phase  with,  and  probably  In  response  to, 
small,  persistent  changes  In  temperature. 
Even  the  great  glaciers  of  the  past  ages  are 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  climatic 
temperature  shifts  of  but  a  few  degrees. 

"Under  some  conditions  an  Increase  of 
only  a  degree  or  two  may  cause  profound 
changes  In  the  species  composition,  with 
those  species  less  tolerant  of  the  higher  tem- 
perature either  reduced  In  number  or  elim- 
inated. ...  In  aquatic  environments,  tem- 
perature changes  trigger  migration  and 
spawning  of  both  Invertebrates  and  fishes. 
Temperature  controls  the  hatching  of  all 
eggs,  the  emergency  of  aquatic  Insects,  the 
continuance  or  cessation  of  parthenogenetic 
reproduction,  the  multiplication  rates  of 
plankton  organisms  and  many  other  activi- 
ties .  .  .  aquatic  organisms  generally  have 
narrower  limits  of  tolerance  to  temperature 
extremes  than  most  land  forms." 

In  his  Pittsburgh  speech,  Davis  also 
pointed  out  that  it  is  poisslble  for  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  tempeirature  Increases. 

He  said  there  are  places  where  "warm 
water  in  effect  is  being  used  tor  irrigation  la 
aquaculture."  He  cited  an  Instance  In  Japa- 
nese waters  In  which  oysters  were  not  spawn- 
ing because  the  water  was  too  cold.  The 
oyster  beds  were  "Irrigated"  with  warm  wa- 
ter and  went  into  production. 

In  his  paper,  he  said  "spawning  of  oysters 
and  many  other  moUusks  Is  triggered  by  no 
more  than  a  one -degree  change  in  tempera- 
ture. Some  fish  and  other  animals,  particu- 
larly In  oold-water  environments,  are  at- 
tracted to  areas  of  warm  water.  Although 
this  may  benefit  the  angler,  there  axe  un- 
answered questions  about  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  luring  animals  away  from  their  nor- 
mal habitat  to  live  with  a  higher  metabolic 
rate  in  restricted  warmer  sites." 

Broadening  the  scope  of  his  observations, 
Davis  said  "biological  accumulation  of  ra- 
dionuclides or  poisonous  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural wastes  from  a  contaminated  aquat- 
ic environment  Is  strongly  influenced  by 
water  temperature.  In  general,  the  rate  of 
uptake  increases  with  rising  temperature. 

"Warm  water  lessens  the  capacity  of  wa- 
ters to  assimilate  organic  wastes,  since  oxy- 
gen solubility  decreases  with  Increased  wa- 
ter tempyerature.  Some  of  the  lm.p)ortant  dis- 
eases of  marine  and  fresh-water  fishes  and  of 
marine  shellfishes  appear  to  flourish  at 
higher  temperature." 

Existing  Maryland  standards  for  Calvert 
OUffs  area  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  stipulate 
that  the  water  drawn  out,  used  to  cool  and 
then  discharged  back  into  the  Bay  not  exceed 
90  degrees  when  It  Is  returned — and  It  can- 
not be  more  than  10  degrees  warmer  than  It 
was  when  It  was  taken  out. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  builder 
of  the  plant.  Is  making  its  plans  based  on 
this  standard. 

The  company  admits  that  It  has  no  Idea 
what  effect  the  plant  operation  will  have  on 
the  Bay.  but  has  hired  Dr.  Ruth  Patrick,  an 
ecologlst  with  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  conduct  a  continuing  study  of 
the  situation. 

Company  spokesmen  say  that  if  Dr.  Pat- 
rick discovers  that  anything  harmful  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Bay  and  its  environs  as 
a  result  of  plant  operations  changes  will  be 
made.  Opponents  of  the  plant  ma'.ntain  that 
corrective  measures  could  come  too  late. 

The  Bay's  environs  take  in  a  lo*  of  ter- 
ritory. In  the  view  of  Dr.  Clifford  Beck,  the 
AEC's  deputy  director  of  regulation. 

In  addition  to  the  two-unit  plant  being 
built  at  Calvert  Cliffs,  he  cites  a  two-unit 
plant  under  construction  at  Surry  on  Hog 
Island,  Va  ,  in  the  James  River,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Bay  near  its  mouth  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

One  plant  Is  producing  electricity  at  Peach 
Bottom,  Pa.,  and  two  more  are  under  con- 
struction. A  plant  also  is  under  construction 
at  Three  Mile  Island,  Pa.,  and  one  is  pro- 
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posed  at  Susquehanna  in  Salem  Township. 
All  of  these  are  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Havre 
de  Grace. 

Another  plant  is  ojjerating  at  Shipping- 
port,  Pa.,  and  others  are  under  construc- 
tion and  proposed  in  New  Jersey,  Beck  pHDint- 
ed  out. 

The  only  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  similar,  but  not  as  extensive,  con- 
centrations are  In  New  York,  Massachu.setts, 
Connecticut,  Vermont  and  Maine,  Michigan 
and  Northern  Illinois. 

No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of  dele- 
terious effects  on  the  Bay  but  Del.  Pornos, 
in  his  protest  to  the  AEC  about  the  con- 
struction permit  for  the  Calvert  Cliffs  plant, 
cited  troubles  in  Florida. 

In  a  letter  to  the  AEC  chairman.  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg,  Fornos  said  he  had  recently  visit- 
ed  the  Turkey  Point  generating  plant  of 
the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Co.  on  Bls- 
cayne  Bay  and  that  "hot  water"  discharged 
from  the  plant  "killed  shellfish,  alga';  and 
crabs  in  a  300-acre  area  .  .  ." 

The  existing  plant  there  is  fossil-fueled 
but  the  company  has  two  nuclear  plants 
under  construction,  which  would  produce 
much  more  heat  than  fossil  plants. 

Fornos  told  Dr.  Seaborg:  "I  hope  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  all 
agencies  concerned  to  make  sure  that  the 
public  is  protected  before  it  Js  too  late  We 
cannot  afford,  for  temporary  economic  gain, 
to  destroy  this  great  body  of  water  (Chesa- 
peake Bay)  on  which  so  many  of  us  depend." 


STUDENT  OF  RELIGION,  PAUL  WY- 
CKOFP,  OFFERS  A  REFRESHING 
VIEW  OF   TODAY'S   YOUTH 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  radical 
student,  the  student  advocating  violence 
as  a  means  for  change,  has  been  so  much 
in  the  media  that  one  does  not  get  a  very 
positive  picture  of  today's  youth.  Having 
recently  participated  in  a  tour  of  50 
American  college  and  university  cam- 
puses, I  know  the  majority  of  today's 
youth  have  a  much  more  positive  ap- 
proach to  life  than  that.  I  would  like  to 
make  available  for  my  colleagues  a 
clipping  from  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Daily 
News  by  staff  reporter  Benjamin  Kline 
picturing  one  such  young  man,  Paul 
Wyckoff.  He  epitomizes  the  idealistic 
youth  of  today,  but  he  has  gone  a  step 
further.  He  is  not  looking  for  the  an- 
swer^. He  has  them  through  his  faith. 

The  article  follows : 
PtjRDtTE  Engineering   Grad — Ali.  A's  and  a 

Religion  That  Makes  It  All  Possible 
(By  Benjamin  Kline) 

Very  few  of  Dayton's  new  college  graduates 
came  home  this  past  week  with  a  diploma 
that  notes  "highest  distinction"  for  perfect, 
straight- A  grades. 

Even  fewer  would  tell  you  that  "God 
worked  In  my  heart"  to  make  the  achieve- 
ment possible. 

But  that  is  the  message  of  Paul  W.  Wyckoff, 
of  Kettering,  who  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
Purdue  university  last  Sunday. 

About  five  minutes  with  Paul  at  the  Wyck- 
off home,  932  Cottonwood  Rd.,  Introduces  you 
to  a  young  man  who  may  be  the  most  radical 
radical  this  side  of  Berkeley. 

"Yeah,  I'm  a  fanatic,"  he  says.  He  grins  and 
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opens   his   Bible   to   the    12th   verse   of   the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  John: 

"But  as  many  as  received  Him.  He  gave 
them  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  to 
those  who  believe  on  His  name". 

The  son  of  a  Chrysler  Alrtemp  dlvUion 
vice  president,  who  is  also  an  engineer  by 
training,  Paul  says  he  made  his  decision  to 
accept  Christ  when  he  was  a  small  boy. 

"I  was  curious,  you  know,  about  who  God 
is,  who  I  am  and  how  the  two  might  fit 
together.  The  Bible  U  the  key  emphasis  at 
our  church.  Fair  Haven  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  so  I  knew  some  of  the 
things  the  Bible  said. 

•The  main  thing  I  knew  was  that  God 
loved  me,  and  that  sin  cuts  off  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  to  know  Him;  that  sin  is 
spiritual  death,  that  Jesus  Christ  died  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  men." 

Paul  says  he  made  his  personal  commlt- 
mitment  following  a  Sunday  night  church 
meeting,  but  he  made  it  at  home,  by  himself. 
He  wants  you  to  know  he  "didn't  go  rolling 
down  any  aisle." 

Paul  acknowledges  that  he  was  no  juve- 
nile delinquent  at  Fairmont  West  high 
school  and,  by  standard  societal  measures, 
hadn't  fallen  from  earthly  grace. 

"But  that's  the  danger,"  he  quickly  inter- 
jects. "We  klnda  stack  ourselves  up  against 
each  other  instead  of  trying  to  measure  up 
to  God,  whose  standard  is  perfection." 

During  his  freshman  year  at  Wheaton  col- 
lege, where  he  got  B's  in  a  creative  writing 
course  and  in  ROTC,  Paul  doesn't  feel  he 
was  "stacking  up"  very  well. 

Then,  as  a  Purdue  sophomore,  he  says  his 
faith  began  to  grow  and  he  became  Involved 
with  a  campus  group  called  Navigators,  a 
nonsectarlan  organization  whose  members 
meet  for  prayer  and  Bible  study. 

He  thinks  he  knows  some  of  the  reasons 
why  God — particularly  organized  religion — 
has  been  taking  a  beating  from  the  "now 
generation"  of  college  students. 

"One  thing  is  the  Image.  Whatever  you 
picture  God  in  your  mind.  It's  not  what  He 
is.  He's  a  spirit;  he  operates  independently 
of  time  and  space." 

College  students  almost  without  exception, 
Paul  believes,  "are  searching  for  Joy,  peace, 
secvirlty,  purpose  and  meaning  In  their  lives 
and  hope  for  the  future." 

It's  all  in  the  Book,  John  says,  and  he 
plans  to  enter  some  form  of  Christian  min- 
istry— perhaps  campus  ministry — to  pro- 
mote It. 

"The  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian has  been  all  fouled  up,"  he  believes,  "as 
a  series  of  thou  shalt  not,  nots,  instead  of 
a  love  relationship  with  God." 

To  a  generation  of  cynics,  it's  perhaps 
rather  idealistic,  and  Paul,  the  mechamcal 
engineer  with  the  fantastic  6.0  grade  average 
understands  that. 

"It's  ridiculous,   let's  face  It,  In  rational 


terms  to  pray  and  ask  Christ  to  come  Into 
your  life,  but  somehow  God  makes  It  work." 

Paul  leaves  Monday  for  a  summer  training 
program  conducted  by  the  Navigators  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  has  applied  to  a  Chl- 
oago  theological  seminary  but  if  the  draft 
board  calls,  he  says  he  probably  will  not 
seek  C.  O.  status. 

War,  poverty,  racial  discrlmi.nutlon — "a 
fairly  advanced  result  of  sin,"  he  says  sim- 
ply. "And  the  answer  Is  U>  preach  the  word." 

The  way  a  lot  of  people  view  religion  these 
days.  Paul's  enthusiasm,  hU  tnily  radical 
stance.  Is  kind   of  weird. 

The  way  he  tells  it,  though,  is  kind  of 
wonderful. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ON 
PEACE  TALKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts 
from  Gen.  George  Washington's  letters 
covering  peace  talks  with  the  British  fol- 
lowing their  defeat  at  Yorktown  indicate 
how  we  would  be  dealing  with  Commu- 
nists at  the  Paris  talks — if  knowledgeable 
patriots  were  in  charge. 

Neither  war  nor  enemies  change  in 
tactics  it  seems.  General  Washington,  in 
1872,  felt  the  British  were  stalling  at 
peace  talks  and  wrote,  "their  only  aim 
is  to  gain  time  that  they  may  become 
more  formidable  at  sea,  form  new  alli- 
ances, if  possible,  or  disunite  us." 

General  Washington's  admonition 
against  the  common  enemy  then  should 
be  basic  foreign  policy  today  against  the 
Communist  menace. 

We,  if  wise,  should  push  our  preparation 
with  vigour;  for  nothing  will  hasten  Peace 
more  than  to  be  In  a  condition  for  War — and 
If  the  Contest  Is  to  continue,  'tis  indis- 
pensably necessary. 

What  a  variance  from  the  leadership 
of  today.  George  Washington  exerted 
positive  action  and  got  peace  for  his  peo- 
ple— where  are  we  going? 

I  include  the  following  article: 

[Prom  the  WasWngton  Post.  July  12,  1969) 

Peace   Talks    Irked    George 

(By  Ferrel  Gulllory) 

In    much    the   same    way    Americans    are 

showing  Impatience  at  the  sluggishness  of 

the  Vietnam  negotiations,  George  Washing- 


ton once  expressed  exasperation  at  the  slow 
pace  of  peace  t«UkE  in  Paris  in  1782. 

Writing  to  James  McHenry,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries during  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
later  a  Secretary  of  War,  Washington  ac- 
cused England  of  stalling  the  Paris  talks 
which  followed  the  British  military  defeat  at 
Yorktown. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Washington's 
letter  to  McHenry  was  recently  donated  to 
the  Library  of  Congrees  by  Sol  Felnstone.  a 
collector  who  lives  in  Washington  Crossing. 
Pa.  The  letter,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, is  now  on  display  in  the  second  floor 
gallery  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  statement  announcing  the  exhibition  of 
the  letter  says  it  is  "written  in  Washington's 
clear  distinctive  hand."  A  Librar>-  spokesman 
said  the  letter  is  authentic. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Washington  on 
Aug.  15.  1782.  ten  months  after  Comwallls 
surrendered  for  the  British  at  Yorktown. 
The  peace  talks  in  Paris  began  soon  after 
the  battle  with  Benjamin  Franklin.  John 
Jay,  John  Adams  and  Henry  Laurens  as  the 
American  team  of  negotiators. 

Early  in  the  negotiations  the  British  con- 
ceded the  American  demand  for  total  Inde- 
pendence, but  later  raised  as  an  Issue  the 
restoration  of  property  to  British  loyalists 
living  in  the  colonies  or  compensation  for 
property  lost  In  the  war. 

Washington  felt  the  British  were  stalling 
and  wrote  that  they  "are  guilty  of  more  du- 
plicity than  comports  with  candid  Minds." 
"  "Tis  plain,"  Washington  wrote,  "their  only 
aim  Is  to  gain  time  that  they  ma.v  become 
more  formidable  at  Sea^form  new  Alliances, 
If  possible — or  disunite  us." 

At  this  time  still  the  top  general  of  the 
colonies.  Washington  advised  continued  mili- 
tary readiness.  "Be  their  object  what  it  may,  ' 
he  wrote,  "we.  If  wise,  should  push  our  prep- 
arations with  vigour;  for  nothing  will  hasten 
Peace  more  than  to  be  In  a  condition  for 
War — and  if  the  Contest  is  to  continue,  'tis 
indispensably  necessary." 

The  negotiations  finally  ended  on  Sept.  3. 
1783.  when  the  peace  treaty  was  signed, 
the  colonies  having  won  most  of  the  vital 
negotiating  points.  The  issue  of  projierty  res- 
toration and  compensation  was  settled  by  the 
American  negotiators  pledging  to  have  the 
congress  of  the  states  pass  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  colonists  to  adjust  claims  with  the 
loyalists — a  compromise  favorable  to  the 
Americans. 

The  Library  of  Congress  also  announced 
that  Felnstone  soon  will  donate  a  collec- 
tion of  documents  pertaining  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Including  additional  letters  by 
Washington,  along  with  letters  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Thomas  Paine  and  Lafayette.  The 
Library  said  the  manuscript  collection  will 
be  included  in  the  historical  materials  it  will 
assemble  to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


SENATE— Frirfai/,  July  18,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  with  whom  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
accompany  the  voyagers  in  space,  grant- 
ing unto  them  sturdy  spirits,  peaceful 
souls,  poised  minds,  wisdom  and  power 
in  every  action  that  their  mission  amid 
the  splendors  of  Thy  universe  may  open 
to  mankind  a  new  age  of  spirituality,  of 


international  morality  and  universal 
peace. 

O  God,  be  with  us  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  teaching  us  not  only  to  do 
Thy  mil  but  how  to  do  it,  that  we  may 
faithfully  serve  Thy  purposes  for  this 
Nation  and  all  mankind. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, July  17,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 


THE  POPULATION  PROBLEM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1830  there  were  one  billion  people 
on  the  planet  earth.  By  1930  there  were 
two  billion,  and  by  1960  there  were  three 
billion.  Today  the  world  population  is 
three  and  one-half  billion  persons. 

These  statistics  illustrate  the  dramati- 
cally increasing  rate  of  population 
growth.  It  took  many  thousands  of  years 
to  produce  the  first  billion  people;  the 
next  billion  took  a  century;  the  third 
came  after  thirty  years;  the  fourth  will 
be  produced  in  just  fifteen. 

If  this  rate  of  population  growth  con- 
tinues, it  is  likely  that  the  earth  will 
contain  over  seven  billion  hiunan  beings 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  Over  the  next 
thirty  years,  in  other  words,  the  world's 
population  could  double.  And  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  each  new  addition  of  one 
billion  persons  would  not  come  over  the 
millenia  nor  over  a  centui-y  nor  even 
over  a  decade.  If  present  trends  were 
to  cortffnue  until  the  year  2000,  the 
efghth'b'illion  would  be  added  in  only 
five  years  and  each  additional  billion 
in  an  even  shorter  period. 

While  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  precisely  how  fast  population  will 
grow  in  the  coming  decades,  most  in- 
formed observers  have  a  similar  response 
to  all  such  projections.  They  agree  that 
population  growth  is  among  the  most 
Important  issues  we  face.  They  agree 
that  it  can  be  met  only  If  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  advance  planning.  And 
they  agree  that  the  time  for  such  plan- 
ning is  growing  very  short.  It  is  for  all 
these  reasons  that  I  address  myself  to 
the  population  problem  in  this  message, 
first  to  its  international  dimensions  and 
then  to  its  domestic  implications. 

IN     THE     DEVELOPING     NATIONS 

It  is  in  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  that  population  is  growing  most 
rapidly  today.  In  these  areas  we  often 
And  rates  of  natural  increase  higher 
than  any  which  have  been  experienced 
in  all  of  human  history.  With  their  birth 
rates  remaining  high  and  with  death 
rates  dropping  sharply,  many  countries 
of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  now 
grow  ten  times  as  fast  as  they  did  a 
century  ago.  At  present  rates,  many  will 
double  and  some  may  even  triple  their 
present  populations  before  the  year  2000. 
This  fact  is  in  large  measuie  a  conse- 
quence of  rising  health  standards  and 
economic  progress  throughout  the  world, 
improvements  which  allow  more  people 
to  live  longer  and  more  of  their  children 
to  survive  to  maturity. 

As  a  result,  many  already  impoverished 
nations  are  struggling  under  a  handicap 
of  intense  population  increase  which  the 
industrialized  nations  never  had  to  bear. 
Even  though  most  of  these  countries 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  total  eco- 
nomic growth— faster  in  percentage 
terms  than  many  of  the  more  industrial- 
ized nations — their  far  greater  rates  of 
population  growth  have  made  develop- 
ment in  per  capita  terms  very  slow.  Their 
standards  of  living  are  not  rising  quickly, 
and   the  gap  between  life  in  the  rich 


nations  and  life  in  the  poor  nations  is 
not  closing. 

There  are  some  respects,  in  fact,  in 
which  economic  development  threatens 
to  fall  behind  population  growth,  so  that 
the  quality  of  life  actually  worsens.  For 
example,  despite  considerable  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  technology  and 
some  dramatic  increases  in  grain  pro- 
duction, it  is  still  difficult  to  feed  these 
added  people  at  adequate  levels  of  nu- 
trition. Protein  mahiutrition  is  wide- 
spread. It  is  estimated  that  every  day 
some  10,000  people — most  of  them  chil- 
dren— are  dying  from  diseases  of  which 
malnutrition  has  been  at  least  a  partial 
cause.  Moreover,  the  physical  and  men- 
tal potential  of  millions  of  youngsters  is 
not  realized  because  of  a  lack  of  proper 
food.  The  promise  for  increased  produc- 
tion and  better  distribution  of  food  is 
great,  but  not  great  enough  to  counter 
these  bleak  realities. 

The  burden  of  population  growth  is 
also  felt  in  the  field  of  social  progress. 
In  many  countries,  despite  increases  in 
the  number  of  schools  and  teachers, 
there  are  more  and  more  children  for 
whom  there  is  no  schooling.  Despite  con- 
struction of  new  homes,  more  and  more 
families  are  without  adequate  shelter. 
Unemployment  and  underemployment 
are  increasing  and  the  situation  could 
be  aggravated  as  more  young  people 
grow  up  and  seek  to  enter  the  work 
force. 

Nor  has  development  yet  reached  the 
stage  where  it  brings  with  it  diminished 
family  size.  Many  parents  in  developing 
countries  are  still  victimized  by  forces 
such  as  poverty  and  ignorance  which 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  exercise 
control  over  the  size  of  their  families.  In 
sum,  population  growth  is  a  world  prob- 
lem which  no  country  can  ignore, 
whether  it  is  moved  by  the  narrowest 
perception  of  national  self-interest  or 
the  widest  vision  of  a  common  humanity. 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  inter- 
national bodies  should  take  the  leader- 
ship in  responding  to  world  population 
growth.  The  United  States  will  cooperate 
fully  with  their  programs.  I  would  note 
in  this  connection  that  I  am  most  im- 
pressed by  the  scope  and  thrust  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  Panel  of  the  United 
Nations  Association,  chaired  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  m.  The  report  stresses  the 
need  for  expanded  action  and  greater 
coordination,  concerns  which  should  be 
high  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  addition  to  working  with  inter- 
national organizations,  the  United  States 
can  help  by  supporting  efforts  which  are 
initiated  by  other  governments.  Already 
we  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  field. 
For  example,  we  provide  assistance  to 
countries  which  seek  our  help  in  reduc- 
ing high  birth  rates — provided  always 
that  the  services  we  help  to  make  avail- 
able can  be  freely  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  individuals  who  receive  them. 
Through  our  aid  programs,  we  have 
worked  to  improve  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  bolster  economic  growth  in  de- 
veloping nations. 


As  I  pointed  out  in  my  recent  message 
on  Foreign  Aid,  we  are  making  important 
efforts  to  improve  these  programs.  In 
fact,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  give  pop- 
ulation and  family  planning  high  priority 
for  attention,  persormel,  research,  and 
funding  among  our  several  aid  programs. 
Similarly,  I  am  asking  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Directors  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  give  close  attention  to  popula- 
tion matters  as  they  plan  their  overseas 
operations.  I  also  call  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  to  investigate 
ways  of  adapting  and  extending  our  agri- 
cultural experience  and  capabilities  to 
improve  food  production  and  distribution 
in  developing  countries.  In  all  of  these 
international  efforts,  our  programs 
should  give  further  recognition  to  the 
important  resources  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  imiversity  research  centers.  As 
we  increase  our  population  and  family 
planning  efforts  abroad,  we  also  call  upon 
other  nations  to  enlarge  their  programs 
in  this  area. 

Prompt  action  in  all  these  areas  is  es- 
sential. For  high  rates  of  population 
growth,  as  the  report  of  the  Panel  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  puts  it.  "im- 
pair individual  rights,  jeopardize  nation- 
al goals,  and  threaten  international 
stability." 

IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

For  some  time  population  growth  Has 
been  seen  as  a  problem  for  developins 
countries.  Only  recently  has  it  come  to 
be  seen  that  pressing  problems  are  also 
posed  for  advanced  industrial  countries 
w^en  their  populations  increase  at  the 
rate  that  the  United  States,  for  example, 
must  now  anticipate.  Food  supplies  may 
be  ample  in  such  nations,  but  social  sup- 
plies— the  capacity  to  educate  youth,  to 
provide  privacy  and  living  space,  to 
maintain  the  processes  of  open,  demo- 
cratic government — may  be  grievously 
strained. 

In  the  United  States  our  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  is  not  as  great  as  that  of 
developing  nations.  In  this  country,  in 
fact,  the  growth  rate  has  generally  de- 
clined since  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
present  growth  rate  of  about  one  per- 
cent per  year  Is  still  significant,  how- 
ever. Moreover,  current  statistics  indicate 
that  the  fertility  rate  may  be  approach- 
ing the  end  of  its  recent  decline. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the 
yearly  increase.  Including  the  large  num- 
ber of  couples  of  childbearing  age,  the 
typical  size  of  American  families,  and  our 
increased  longevity.  We  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  in  this  country  where 
a  family  reimion,  which  has  typically 
brought  together  children,  parents,  and 
grandparents,  will  instead  gather  family 
members  from  four  generations.  This  is 
a  development  for  which  we  are  grateful 
and  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  But  we 
must  also  recognize  that  it  will  mean  a 
far  larger  population  if  the  number  of 
children  bom  to  each  set  of  parents  re- 
mains the  same. 

In  1917  the  total  nimiber  of  Americans 
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passed  100  million,  after  three  full  cen- 
turies of  steady  growth.  In  1967 — jiast 
half  a  century  later — the  200  million 
mark  was  passed.  If  the  present  rate  of 
growth  continues,  the  third  hundred 
million  persons  will  be  added  in  roughly 
a  thirty-year  period.  This  means  that  by 
the  year  2000,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
there  will  be  more  than  300  million 
Americans. 

This  growth  will  produce  serious  chal- 
lenges for  our  society.  I  believe  that  many 
of  our  present  social  problems  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  only 
fifty  years  in  which  to  accommodate  the 
second  hundred  million  Americans.  In 
fact,  since  1945  alone  some  90  million 
babies  have  been  bom  in  this  coimtry. 
We  have  thus  had  to  accomplish  in  a 
very  few  decades  an  adjustment  to  pop- 
ulation growth  which  was  once  spread 
over  centuries.  And  it  now  appears  that 
we  will  have  to  provide  for  a  third  hun- 
dred million  Americans  in  a  period  of 
just  30  years. 

The  great  majority  of  the  next  hun- 
dred million  Americans  will  be  bom  to 
families  which  looked  forward  to  their 
birth  and  are  prepared  to  love  them  and 
care  for  them  as  they  grow  up.  The  criti- 
cal issue  is  whether  social  institutions 
will  also  plan  for  their  arrival  and  be 
able  to  accommodate  them  in  a  humane 
and  intelligent  way.  We  can  be  sure  that 
society  will  not  be  ready  for  this  growth 
unless  it  begins  its  planning  Immediately. 
And  adequate  planning,  in  turn,  requires 
that  we  ask  ourselves  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions. 

Where,  for  example,  will  the  next 
hundred  million  Americas  live?  If  the 
patterns  of  the  last  few  decades  hold  for 
the  rest  of  the  century,  then  at  least 
three  quarters  of  the  next  hundred  mil- 
lion persons  will  locate  in  highly  urban- 
ized areas.  Are  our  cities  prepared  for 
such  an  influx?  The  chaotic  history  of 
urban  gi'owth  suggests  that  they  are  not 
and  that  many  of  their  existing  prob- 
lems will  be  severely  aggravated  by  a 
dramatic  increase  in  numbers.  Are  there 
ways,  then,  of  readying  our  cities?  Alter- 
natively, can  the  trend  toward  greater 
concentration  of  population  be  reversed? 
Is  it  a  desirable  thing,  for  example,  that 
half  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United 
States  actually  lost  popiUation  in  the 
1950's,  despite  the  growing  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  country  as  a  whole? 
Are  there  ways  of  fostering  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  growing  population? 

Some  have  suggested  that  systems  of 
satellite  cities  or  completely  new  towns 
can  accomplish  this  goal.  The  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Growth  has  re- 
cently produced  a  stimulating  report  on 
this  matter,  one  which  recommends  the 
creation  of  100  new  communities  aver- 
aging 100,000  people  each,  and  ten  new 
communities  averaging  at  least  one  mil- 
lion persons.  But  the  total  number  of 
people  who  would  be  accommodated  if 
even  this  bold  plan  were  implemented  is 
only  twenty  million — a  mere  one-fifth  of 
the  expected  thirty-year  increase.  If  we 
were  to  accommodate  the  full  100  mil- 
lion persons  in  new  communities,  we 
would  have  to  build  a  new  city  of  250.000 
persons  each  month  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  century.  That  means  con- 


structing a  city  the  size  of  Tulsa.  Dayton, 
or  Jersey  City  every  thirty  days  for  over 
thirty  years.  Clearly,  the  problem  is  enor- 
mous, and  we  must  examine  the  alterna- 
tive solutions  very  carefully. 

Other  questions  also  confront  us.  How, 
for  example,  will  we  house  the  next  hun- 
dred million  Americans?  Already  eco- 
nomical and  attractive  housing  is  in  very 
short  supply.  New  architectural  forms, 
construction  techniques,  and  financing 
strategies  must  be  aggressively  pioneered 
if  we  are  to  provide  the  needed  dwellings. 
What  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
quality  of  our  environment?  Pure  air  and 
water  are  fundam.ental  to  life  itself. 
Parks,  recreational  facilities,  and  an  at- 
tractive countryside  are  essential  to  our 
emoitional  well-being.  Plant  and  animal 
and  mineral  resources  are  also  vital.  A 
growing  population  will  increase  the  de- 
mand for  such  resources.  But  in  many 
cases  their  supply  will  not  be  iiwjreased 
and  may  even  be  endangered.  The  eco- 
logical system  upon  which  we  now  de- 
pend may  seriously  deteriorate  if  our  ef- 
forts to  conserve  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment do  not  match  the  growth  of 
the  population. 

How  will  we  educate  and  employ  such 
a  large  number  of  people?  Will  our 
transportation  systems  move  them  about 
as  quickly  and  economically  as  neces- 
sary? How  will  we  provide  adequate 
health  care  when  our  pKjpulation  reaches 
300  million?  Will  our  political  struc- 
tures have  to  be  reordered,  too,  when  our 
society  grows  to  such  proportions?  Many 
of  our  institutions  are  already  under  tre- 
mendous strain  as  they  try  to  respond  to 
the  demands  of  1969.  Will  they  be 
swamped  by  a  growing  flood  of  people 
in  the  next  thirty  years?  How  esasily  can 
they  be  replaced  or  altered? 

Finally  we  must  ask:  how  can  we  bet- 
ter assist  American  families  so  that  they 
will  have  no  more  children  than  they 
wish  to  have?  In  my  first  message  to 
Congress  on  domestic  affairs,  I  called  for 
a  national  commitment  to  provide  a 
healthful  and  stimulating  environment 
for  all  children  during  their  first  five 
years  of  life.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  prcwnote  that  goal  is  to  provide 
assistance  for  more  parents  in  effec- 
tively planning  their  families.  We  know 
that  involuntary  childbearing  often  re- 
sults in  poor  physical  and  emotioioal 
health  for  all  members  of  the  family.  It 
IS  one  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to 
our  distressingly  high  infant  mortality 
rate,  the  unacceptable  level  of  malnutri- 
tion, and  the  disappointing  performances 
of  .some  children  in  our  schools.  Unwant- 
ed or  untimely  childbearing  is  one  of  sev- 
eral forces  which  are  driving  many  fami- 
lies into  poverty  or  keeping  them  in  that 
condition.  Its  threat  heljw  to  produce  the 
dangerous  incidence  of  illegal  abortion. 
And  finally,  of  course,  it  needlessly  adds 
to  the  burdens  placed  on  all  our  re- 
sources by  increasing  population. 

None  of  the  questions  I  have  raised 
here  is  new.  But  all  of  these  questions 
must  now  be  asked  and  answered  with 
a  new  sense  of  urgency.  The  answers 
cannot  be  given  by  government  alone, 
nor  can  government  alone  turn  the  an- 
swers into  programs  and  policies.  I  be- 
lieve,  however,   that   the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment does  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  defining  these  problems  and 
for  stimulating  thoughtful  responses. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  element 
in  the  present  situation  is  the  fact  that 
so  few  people  are  examining  these  ques- 
tions from  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole 
society.  Perceptive  businessmen  project 
the  demand  for  their  products  many 
years  into  the  future  by  studying  pop- 
ulation trends.  Other  private  institu- 
tions develop  sophisticated  planning 
mechanisms  which  allow  them  to  ac- 
count for  rapidly  changing  conditions. 
In  the  governmental  sphere,  however, 
there  is  virtually  no  machinery'  through 
which  we  can  develop  a  detailed  under- 
standing of  demographic  changes  and 
bring  that  understanding  to  bear  on 
public  policy.  The  federal  government 
makes  only  a  minimal  effort  In  this  area. 
The  efforts  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  also  inadequate.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  plarming  which  does  take 
place  at  some  levels  is  poorly  under- 
stood at  others  and  is  often  based  on 
unexamined  assumptions. 

In  short,  the  questions  I  have  posed 
in  this  message  too  often  go  unasked, 
and  when  they  are  asked,  they  seldom 
are   adequately   answered. 

COMMISSION   ON    POPCLATION   GROWTH    AND  THE 
AMERICAN    FUTURE 

It  Is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  today 
propose  the  creation  by  Congress  of  a 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future. 

The  Congress  should  give  the  Com- 
mission responsibility  for  inquiry  and 
recommendations  in  three  specific  areas. 

First,  the  probable  course  of  popula- 
tion growth,  internal  migration  and  re- 
lated demographic  developments  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000. 

As  much  as  possible,  these  projections 
should  be  made  by  regions,  states,  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Because  there  is  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  such  projec- 
tions, various  alternative  possibilities 
should  be  plotted. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  that, 
beginning  in  August  of  1970.  population 
data  by  coimty  will  become  available 
from  the  decermial  census  which  will 
have  been  taken  in  April  of  that  year.  By 
April  1971,  computer  summaries  of  first- 
count  data  will  be  available  by  census 
tract  and  an  important  range  of  infor- 
mation on  income,  occupations,  educa- 
tion, household  composition,  and  other 
vital  considerations  will  also  be  in  hand. 
The  Federal  government  can  make  bet- 
ter use  of  such  demographic  information 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  state 
governments  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions can  also  use  such  data  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  The  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  will  be  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment for  this  important  initiative. 

Second,  the  resources  in  the  public  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  that  will  be  required 
to  deal  with  the  anticipated  growth  in 
population. 

The  single  greatest  failure  of  fore- 
si  ght^at  all  levels  of  govermnent — over 
the  past  generation  has  been  in  areas 
connected  v^ith  expanding  population. 
Government  and  legislatures  have  fre- 
quently failed  to  appreciate  the  demands 
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which  continued  population  growth 
would  Impose  on  the  public  sector.  These 
demands  are  myriad:  they  will  range 
from  pre-school  classrooms  to  post- 
doctoral fellowships;  from  public  works 
which  carry  water  over  thousands  of 
miles  to  highways  which  carry  people  and 
products  from  region  to  region;  from 
vest  pocket  parks  in  crowded  cities  to 
forest  preserves  and  quiet  lakes  in  the 
countryside.  Perhaps  especially,  such  de- 
mands will  assert  themselves  In  forms 
that  affect  the  quality  of  life.  The  time 
is  at  hand  for  a  serious  assessment  of 
such  needs. 

Third,  ways  in  which  population 
growth  may  affect  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  government. 

In  some  respects,  population  growth 
affects  everything  that  American  gov- 
ernment does.  Yet  only  occasionally  do 
our  governmental  units  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  population  growth  in  their 
own  planning.  Only  occasionally  do  they 
consider  the  serious  implications  of 
demographic  trends  for  their  present 
and  future  activities. 

Yet  some  of  the  necessary  information 
is  at  hand  and  can  be  made  available  to 
all  levels  of  government.  Much  of  the 
rest  will  be  obtained  by  the  Commission. 
For  such  information  to  be  of  greatest 
use,  however,  it  should  also  be  inter- 
preted and  analyzed  and  its  implications 
should  be  made  more  evident.  It  is  par- 
ticularly in  this  connection  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  will  be 
as  much  educational  as  investigative. 
The  American  public  and  its  governing 
units  are  not  as  alert  as  they  should  be 
to  these  growing  challenges.  A  respon- 
sible but  insistent  voice  of  reason  and 
foresight  is  needed.  The  Commission  can 
provide  that  voice  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately before  us. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission 
should  include  two  members  from  each 
house  of  the  Congress,  together  with 
knowledgeable  men  and  women  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  our  society. 
The  majority  should  be  citizens  who 
have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  deal 
with  important  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy. The  membership  should  also  include 
specialists  in  the  biological,  social,  and 
environmental  sciences,  in  theology  and 
law,  in  the  arts  and  in  engineering.  The 
Commission  should  be  empowered  to 
create  advisory  panels  to  consider  sub- 
divisions of  its  broad  subject  area  and 
to  invite  experts  and  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  join  these  panels 
in  their  deliberations. 

The  Commission  should  be  provided 
with  an  adequate  staff  and  budget,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  executive  director 
of  exceptional  experience  and  under- 
standing. 

In  order  that  the  Commission  will 
have  time  to  utilize  the  initial  data  which 
results  from  the  1970  census,  I  ask  that 
it  be  established  for  a  period  of  2  years. 
An  interim  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  should  be  required  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year. 

OTHER    GOVERNMENT    ACnVlTIES 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  men- 
tion a  number  of  additional  government 
activities  dealing  with  population  growth 


which  need  not  await  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 

First,  increased  research  is  essential. 
It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  we  need  ad- 
ditional research  on  birth  control  meth- 
ods of  all  tsrpes  and  the  sociology  of 
population  growth.  Utilizing  its  Center 
for  Population  Research,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  take  the  lead  in  developing,  with 
other  federal  agencies,  an  expanded  re- 
search effort,  one  which  is  carefully  re- 
lated to  those  of  private  organizations, 
university  research  centers,  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  other  countries. 

Second,  we  need  more  trained  people 
to  work  in  population  and  family  plan- 
ning programs,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  I  am  therefore  asking  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Interior  along  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  our  efforts  to  attract  people  to 
such  programs  and  to  train  them  prop- 
erly. The  same  group — in  consultation 
with  appropriate  state.  Local,  and  private 
officials — should  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  this  area.  I 
am  asking  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Urban  Affairs  to  coordinate  this 
project. 

Third,  the  effects  of  population  growth 
on  our  environment  and  on  the  world's 
food  supply  call  for  careful  attention  and 
immediate  action.  1  am  therefore  asking 
the  Envirorunental  Quality  Council  to 
give  careful  attention  to  these  matters  in 
its  deliberations.  I  am  also  asking  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give 
the  highest  priority  to  research  intio  new 
techniques  and  to  other  proposals  that 
can  help  safeguard  the  environment  and 
increase  the  world's  supply  of  food. 

Fourth,  it  is  clear  that  the  domestic 
family  planning  services  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  ex- 
panded and  better  integrated.  Both  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  are  now  involved  in  this  im- 
portant work,  yet  their  combined  efforts 
are  not  adequate  to  provide  information 
and  services  to  all  who  want  them.  In 
particular,  most  of  an  estimated  five 
million  low  Income  women  of  childbear- 
ing  age  in  this  country  do  not  now  have 
adequate  access  to  family  planning  as- 
sistance, even  though  their  wishes  con- 
cerning family  size  are  usually  the  same 
as  those  of  parents  of  higher  Income 
groups. 

It  is  my  view  that  no  American  wom- 
an should  be  denied  access  to  family 
plaxming  assistance  because  of  her  eco- 
nomic condition.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
we  should  establish  as  a  national  goal 
the  provision  of  adequate  family  plan- 
ning services  within  the  next  five  years 
to  all  those  who  want  them  but  cannot 
afford  them.  This  we  have  the  capswity 
to  do. 

Clearly,  in  no  circumstances  will  the 
activities  associated  with  our  pursuit 
of  this  goal  be  allowed  to  Infringe  upon 
the  religious  convictions  or  personal 
wishes  and  freedom  of  any  individual, 
nor  will  they  be  allowed  to  impair  the 


absolute  right  of  all  individuals  to  have 
such  matters  of  conscience  respected  by 
public  authorities. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  national  goal, 
we  will  have  to  increase  the  amount  we 
are  spending  on  population  and  family 
planning.  But  success  in  this  endeavor 
will  not  result  from  higher  expenditures 
alone.  Because  the  life  circumstances 
and  family  planning  wishes  of  those  who 
receive  services  vary  considerably,  an  ef- 
fective program  must  be  more  flexible  in 
its  design  than  are  many  present  efforts. 
In  addition,  programs  should  be  better 
coordinated  and  more  effectively  admin- 
istered. Under  current  legislation,  a  com- 
prehensive State  or  local  project  must  as- 
semble a  patchwork  of  funds  from  many 
different  sources — a  time-consuming 
and  confusing  process.  Moreover,  under 
existing  legislation,  requests  for  funds  for 
family  planning  services  must  often  com- 
pete with  requests  for  other  deserving 
health  endeavors. 

But  these  problems  can  be  overcome. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — whose  Department  is  respon- 
sible for  the  largest  part  of  our  domestic 
family  planning  services — has  developed 
plans  to  reorganize  the  major  family 
planning  service  activities  of  his  agency. 
A  separate  unit  for  these  services  will  be 
established  within  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration.  The 
Secretary  will  send  to  Congress  in  the 
near  future  legislation  which  will  help 
the  Department  implement  this  impor- 
tant program  by  providing  broader  and 
more  precise  legislative  authority  and  a 
clearer  source  of  financial  support. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
can  also  contribute  to  progress  in  this 
area  by  strengthening  its  innovative 
programs  and  pilot  projects  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  family  planning  services  to  the 
needy.  The  existing  network  of  OEO 
supported  community  groups  should  also 
be  used  more  extensively  to  provide  fam- 
ily planning  assistance  and  Information. 
I  am  asking  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  determine  the 
ways  in  which  his  Agency  can  best  struc- 
ture and  extend  its  programs  in  order  to 
help  achieve  our  national  goal  in  the 
coming  years. 

As  they  develop  their  own  plans,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  should  also  de- 
tennine  the  most  effective  means  of  co- 
ordinating all  our  domestic  family  plan- 
ning programs  and  should  include  in 
their  deliberations  representatives  of  the 
other  agencies  that  share  in  this  impor- 
tant work.  It  is  my  intention  that  such 
planning  should  also  involve  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  agencies, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  increased  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  area 
must  be  matched  by  a  sizable  increase  in 
effort  at  other  levels.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic for  the  Federal  Government 
alone  to  shoulder  the  entire  burden,  but 
this  Administration  does  accept  a  clear 
responsibility  to  provide  essential  lead- 
ership. 

FOR     THE     PtrrURE 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to 
human  destiny  in  the  last  third  of  this 
century  will  be  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Whether  man's  response  to  that 


challenge  will  be  a  cause  for  pride  or  for 
despair  in  the  year  2000  will  depend  very 
much  on  what  we  do  today.  If  we  now 
begin  our  work  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, and  if  we  continue  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  attention  and 
energy  to  this  problem,  then  mankind 
will  be  able  to  surmount  this  challenge 
as  it  has  surmounted  so  many  during 
the  long  march  of  civilization. 

When  future  generations  evaluate  the 
record  of  our  time,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  their  judgment  will  be 
the  way  in  which  we  responded  to  popu- 
lation growth.  Let  us  act  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  come  after  us — even  as 
they  lift  their  eyes  beyond  earth's 
bounds — can  do  so  with  pride  in  the 
planet  on  which  they  live,  with  gratitude 
to  those  who  lived  on  it  in  the  past,  and 
with  continuing  confidence  in  its  future. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  18,  1969. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  CON- 
VEY TO  THE  STATE  OF  TENNES- 
SEE CERTAIN  LANDS  WITHIN 
GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  AND  CERTAIN 
LANDS  COMPRISING  THE  GAT- 
LINBURG  SPUR  OF  THE  FOOT- 
HILLS PARKWAY,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  288,  H.R.  2785. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiEGisLAirvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2785 »  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee certain  lands  within  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  certain 
lands  comprising  the  Gatlinburg  Spur 
of  the  Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-297),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2785  Is  to  authorize  a 
conveyance  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  of  cer- 
tain existing  road  rlghts-of-wsy  under  the 
administration  of  the  National  Parte  Service. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  conveyance 
to  the  State  of  the  QatUnburg  Spur  of  the 


Foothills  Parkway  and  portions  of  two  Ten- 
nessee highways  bordering  the  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park. 

BACKGROUND 

Existing  roadways  form  portions  of  the 
north  and  west  boundaries  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  Pour  seg- 
ments of  Tennessee  Highway  73  (totaling 
approximately  3.38  miles)  were  constructed 
along  one  boundary  of  the  park  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  three  special  use  permits  granted 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  Another  2.33 
miles  of  the  north-bound  lane  of  Tennessee 
Highway  72  (also  designated  U.S.  129)  was 
relocated  on  park  lands  pursuant  to  a  simi- 
lar special  use  permit.  Since  this  park  Is 
under  the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  State  authority  does  not 
extend  to  accident  investigation  or  traffic 
control  along  these  portions  of  the  two  high- 
ways. 

The  Gatlinburg  Spur  of  the  Foothills 
Parkway  was  constructed  to  provide  access 
to  the  Great  Smoky  Moimtalns  National 
Park.  Since  It  Is  also  used  by  general  traffic, 
as  well  as  by  park  visitors.  It  has  added  to 
the  traffic  congestion  In  the  city  of  Gatlin- 
burg. As  a  result,  It  was  agreed  In  1962  that 
a  bypass  should  be  constructed  from  the  spur 
to  the  park.  The  State  acquired  the  neces- 
sary  rights-of-way,  conveyed  them  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  bypass  was 
completed  In  June  1968.  It  was  understood 
that,  upon  completion,  the  spur  would  be 
conveyed  to  the  State  If  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

KEED 

The  conveyance  of  these  roadways  to  Ten- 
nessee, under  the  terms  of  H.R.  2785,  will 
enable  the  State  to  exercise  uniform  Juris- 
diction along  the  routes  Involved  without 
Impairing  the  administration  of  the  park  or 
Isolatmg  Einy  part  of  the  park.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
conveyances  to  be  made  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  park  environment.  By 
relieving  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
administrative  and  maintenance  costs  aris- 
ing from  Its  Jurisdiction  over  these  roadways, 
It  Is  estimated  that  a  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $25,000  annually  can  be  realized. 

COST 

No  Federal  expenditures  are  required  under 
the  terms  of  this  leg^lslatlon. 


the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  6  or  7  min- 
utes, without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  infringing  on  his  time? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  AND  SEN- 
ATOR CURTIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  imder  a  previ- 
ous order  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  who 
is  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  and  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 


THE  SURTAX  EXTENSION  AND  TAX 
REFORMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Finance  Committee  overrode  the  judg- 
ment of  its  own  chairman,  Senator  Long, 
in  voting  out  the  House  bill  on  surtax 
extension  at  this  time:  the  action  was 
regrettable,  even  though  the  committee 
was  within  its  rights  in  doing  so,  be- 
cause Senator  Long  was  seeking  a  way 
to  break  through  the  impasse  which  had 
been  developing. 

On  top  of  that,  the  tax  extension  came 
out  by  a  seriously  split  vote  of  9  to  8, 
without  hearings :  yet,  this  is  a  most  con- 
troversial bill  which  passed  the  House 
by  only  a  handful  of  votes. 

Insofar  as  the  leadership  is  concerned. 
it  has  no  intention  of  calling  the  surtax 
extension  up  at  this  time  in  this  con- 
text: under  the  rules,  however,  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  at  liberty  to  do 
so  by  a  simple  motion  which,  of  course,  is 
fully  debatable. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  attempt  to 
call  up  the  surtax  measure  and  make  it 
the  pending  business  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consideration  of  the  vitally  im- 
portant militaiy  procurement  author- 
ization bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

There  may  well  be  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  displacing 
military  construction  as  the  pending 
business  and  taking  up  the  surtax  meas- 
ure at  this  time.  The  question  is  proce- 
dural, and  every  hour  spent  on  it  will  be 
an  hour  wasted  insofar  as  considering 
the  substance  of  either  issue  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  Senate  votes  to  take  up  the  sur- 
tax extension  in  preference  to  continu- 
ing on  military  construction,  what  then? 
Amendment  after  amendment  can  be 
offered,  debated,  and  tacked  on  to  the 
surtax  extension — reform  amendments, 
special  interest  amendments,  exemption 
amendments  and  what-not  amend- 
ments— until,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
occasions,  the  bill  is  an  overloaded 
Christmas  tree. 

After  that  there  are  two  alternatives: 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  lop  off  the  decorations  and 
start  all  over  again  or  forward  it,  packed 
with  goodies,  to  conference  with  the 
House.  In  conference,  the  process  of  re- 
ducing the  bill  once  again  to  reality  will 
get  underway,  the  process  of  undressing 
the  Christmas  tree  will  begin.  How  long 
it  will  take  is  anyone's  guess. 

If  the  measure  comes  out  of  confer- 
ence stripped  to  the  bare  essentials,  it 
will  be  in  jeopardy  in  the  House,  where 
it  passed  in  that  form  on  the  first  round 
by  only  the  skin  of  its  teeth. 

A  stripped -down  conference  report, 
moreover,  will  also  be  in  jeopardy  in  the 
Senate,  where  a  very  serious  determina- 
tion exists — as  evidenced  by  the  imani- 
mous  decision  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee — that  reform  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  equitable  taxation  for  Amer- 
icans of  moderate  and  lower  incomes  is 
no  less  significant  to  the  economic  health 
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of  this  Nation  than  continuing  the  bur- 
dens of  the  surtax  extension  which  also 
fall  heaviest  on  these  groups. 

What  started  out,  therefore,  as  an  un- 
derstandable effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  hasten  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  may  well  end  up 
without  any  extension  at  all,  along  with 
a  long  delay  in  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill,  and  with  uncertainty 
for  many  weeks  for  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. What  may  well  come  out  of  this 
action.  In  short,  would  be  an  exercise  in 
futility  or,  worse,  in  legislative  mischief. 
Whether  to  move  this  bill  now  in  the 
context  in  which  it  has  emerged  from 
committee  is  a  judgment  which  rests 
with  the  Senate.  In  my  judgment,  how- 
ever, it  will  hurt  American  wage  earners 
and  salaried  employees,  it  will  hurt  the 
Senate,  it  will  hurt  the  President,  and  it 
will  hurt  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right 
to  thefloor. 

-  MP.- -DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  my 
friend,  paints  a  rather  dismal  picture, 
except  I  am  afraid  it  Is  not  quite  that 
dismal.  One  would  almost  have  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  confession  that  this  body 
reasonable  when  times  require,  cannot 
work  to  purpose — and  it  can. 

If  the  majority  leader  called  up  that 
bill,  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  yesterday  morning, 
any  Senator  would  be  free  to  move  to 
delete  anything  except  the  surtax.  He 
could  even  delete  the  surtax,  if  he  so 
desired.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  to  table  any  so-called 
Chrismas  tree  amendment.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  the  Senate,  as  a  responsible 
body,  wants  to  do  at  a  time  when  the 
economic  factors  are  such  as  to  portray 
for  us  a  .somewhat  dangerous  situation 
ahead. 

I  had  my  chance  to  speak  my  piece  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  yesterday 
morning.  I  reached  across  the  table  and 
asked  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
PVlbright*  when  he  had  come  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  said  in 
1943.  I  said,  "I  was  there  10  years  before 
you  arrived,  and  I  came  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave  of  economic  dislocation  which 
began  on  black  Friday  in  1929." 

I  remember  so  vividly  how  bankers 
and  others  jumped  out  of  15-story  win- 
dows, and  I  lived  through  that  aggra- 
vated period.  Then  came  the  New  Deal 
and  it  continued,  lo,  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  came  to  that 
body,  they  elected  a  Member  from  my 
own  State  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  refer  to  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  T.  Rainey,  my  congres- 
sional neighbor.  I  recall  from  the  lips  of 
Herbert  Hoover  himself,  at  an  intimate 
little  dinner,  that  he  said  to  me  that 
he  called  Mr.  Rainey  and  said,  "I  need 
this,  I  need  that,  and  I  need  this.  The 
storm  clouds  are  gathering."  They  were 
not  fashioned  in  this  country;  they 
were  fashioned  when  the  banks,  known 
as  the  Big  Three  D  Banks  In  Europe, 
failed.  That  is  when  it  began  and  we 
got  caught  in  the  backwash.  But  they 


refused  in  that  Congress  to  give  Herbert 
Hoover  what  he  wanted  and  the  country 
paid  in  the  gloom,  doom,  sweat,  agony, 
and  misery  of  a  depression  that  lasted 
many  years. 

Maybe  I  paint  a  picture  of  gloom.  Let 
it  be  what  it  is,  but  the  economic  factors 
have  not  been  good.  So  I  have  been  im- 
pelled to  do  what  little  I  can  as  a  Sena- 
tor to  get  something  on  this  floor  on 
which  we  can  work  our  will.  I  do  not 
cross  any  bridges  until  I  get  to  them. 
Let  it  be  the  responsibility  of  this  body 
first  to  do  what  is  necessary  and  then 
we  will  see  what  else  is  necessary  beyond 
that  point. 

I  Ustened  to  all  the  arguments.  It  Is 
amazing  how  a  committee  like  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  can  toy  with  one  idea 
and  then  another  idea,  overturning  a 
good  many  suggestions  there.  But  fi- 
nally, by  a  vote  of  9  to  8  they  voted  the 
bill  out  of  committee.  To  be  sure,  they 
overrode  the  chairman.  Is  that  unusual? 
Chairmen  are  overridden  every  day 
around  here  in  both  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  that. 

We  were  impelled  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  that  confronts  us  now 
and  will  confront  us  to  do  what  we  did. 
Two  members  of  the  other  side  certainly 
appreciated  it  and  they  voted  with  us 
and  that  is  how  the  bill  came  out.  Now, 
the  responsibility  is  here. 

I  say  this  with  all  kindliness  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend— and  he  is  my  distin- 
guished friend,  and  he  has  been  a  sjreat 
majority  leader.  I  say  the  responsibility 
is  now  here.  And  if  I  can  undertake  any- 
thing, if  I  can  help.  I  am  at  his  beck  and 
call  to  help  get  this  job  done.  I  will  hum- 
ble myself  in  any  possible  way  and  pros- 
trate myself  at  his  feet,  because  this  is 
serious  business,  and  we  are  playing  with 
the  destiny  of  202  million  people,  for  if 
some  kind  of  economic  disaster  strikes. 
it  will  not  be  merely  us,  it  will  be  every 
chit  and  child,  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  country,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  whoever  they  may  be;  they  will  all 
be  affected  by  it. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Ml-.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  said 
about  his  recollection  is  entirely  correct; 
and  he  is  even  modest  In  his  appraisal  of 
what  happened  to  this  coimtry  at  a  time 
when  Congress  denied  the  President  of 
another  party  an  opportunity  to  fix 
the  economic  wheels  of  the  Nation  so  that 
they  would  not  go  off  the  tracks. 

I  recall  that  in  addition  to  that,  in 
those  days,  a  majority  in  Congress  rode 
down  and  refused  to  act  favorably  on  a 
bill  by  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan  providing  for  the  insurance  of 
bank  deposits  in  this  country.  They  de- 
layed and  they  politicked  and  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  keep  Senator  Van- 
denberg from  getting  credit  for  guaran- 
teeing the  first  $5,000  of  deposits  by  the 
people  in  this  country  against  loss.  When 
the  banks  failed  those  people  failed  with 
them. 


Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  establishing  who 
killed  Cock  Robin.  In  the  course  of  doing 
it,  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  think,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  majority  leader, 
whom  we  all  love  and  respect,  that  the 
E>esslmism  expressed  Is  hardly  warranted 
here  unless  the  pessimists  plan  to  say 
that  there  is  not  any  tax  bill  until  we  go 
into  recess.  I  am  not  concerning  myself 
here  immediately  with  the  timing.  That 
is  a  matter  for  the  majority  and  its 
policy  committee,  which  made  a  certain 
ominous  decision;  and  I  am  not  critical 
of  anybody  on  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  I  understand  the  chairman's  feel- 
ings. He  had  to  vote  against  reporting 
the  bill.  He  had  stated  he  desired  to  give 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  appear  to 
offer  amendments  until  July  18,  and  he 
could  not  go  back  on  his  commitment. 
That  does  not  mean  we  can  draw  infer- 
ences as  to  where  he  stands  on  the  bill. 
However,  let  it  be  understood  that  if 
there  is  legislative  mischief,  as  the 
majority  leader  has  said,  the  legisla- 
tive mischief  is  in  the  action  of  those 
Senators  who  delay  action  on  the  first  of 
two  tax  relief  and  reform  bills,  the  first 
one  being  the  phasing-out  of  the  sur- 
tax in  an  orderly  manner,  find  the  relief 
to  13  million  people  in  this  country,  dol- 
larwise. 

Those  people  who  delay  that  first  tax 
relief  and  reform  bill  will  have  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  in  answering  to 
a  public  which  will  see  what  kind  of 
legislative  mischief  is  going  on  here  and 
who  killed  Cock  Robin.  They  will  see 
who  are  the  people  who  indulged  in 
legislative  mischief.  I  am  one  Senator 
who  intends  to  hold  to  responsibility 
those  people  who  must  take  the  burden 
of  the  continuing  inflation  and  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  if 
they  do  not  want  to  let  us  vote  on  the 
tax  bill.  I  know  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  load  it  down  like  a  Christmas  tree. 
There  will  be  amendments  which  I  will 
favor;  and  some  of  the  amendments  will 
bear  on  improving  the  condition  of 
people  in  this  country;  social  security, 
and  all  the  rest.  I  may  have  to  vote 
against  some  amendments  I  favor,  and 
some  may  even  be  my  amendments,  be- 
cause I  intend  to  support  them  on  the 
second  tax  relief  reform  bill  and  let  them 
take  their  chances  there. 

But  I  do  not  think  anything  ovemdes 
the  importance  of  the  right  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  today  to  have  some 
assurance  that  steps  are  being  taken  to 
stop  this  dreadful,  helical  spiral,  this 
series  of  ascending  helical  planes,  which 
is  the  spiral  of  inflation. 

So  I  say  if  this  tax  bill  is  not  voted  on 
before  we  go  into  recess,  I  am  one  of  a 
good  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  going  to  hit  the  streets.  I  am  going 
to  use  a  helicopter  in  the  course  of  it, 
by  the  way,  and  hit  the  rural  areas  and 
visit  18  counties  in  the  first  week  when 
I  leave  here. 

Wherever  I  go,  I  am  going  to  cany 
the  message.  They  will  say  to  me,  "Why 
did  we  not  get  a  tax  bill?"  I  am  going  to 
tell  them  who  is  to  blame.  I  am  going  to 
say,  "It  Is  inflation.  It  is  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  increase  in  the  burden  that  y^'i 
daily  pay  comes  from  the  people  who 
would  not  give  you  a  tax  bill."  I  am  goLi^ 


to  identify  them.  As  I  carry  the  message 
through  the  18  counties,  along  the  hot 
streets  of  our  cities.  I  will  say  to  the 
people  there.  "The  burden  of  inflation 
lies  upon  the  people  who  would  not  act." 

How  many  Senators  want  to  face  that? 
How  many  Senators  want  to  go  home  and 
face  that?  Some  of  them  would  be  well 
advised  to  stay  here,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause at  least  It  is  cool  and  alr-condl- 
tloned.  It  is  a  lot  quieter  than  It  will  be 
at  home.  Because  when  I  go  home  my 
people  do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  ABM 
very  much.  They  talk  to  me  mostly  about 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  great 
and  overriding  concern  they  have  with 
the  immense  tax  burden  they  are  carry- 
ing, and  the  constant  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  let  us  have  a  second 
tax  relief  and  reform  bill.  I  hope  that  we 
will  act  on  it  promptly.  I  hope  that  It  will 
be  calendared;  but  what  concerns  me  is 
the  mischief  involved  in  having  to  listen 
to  my  friends  talk  about  their  being 
friends  of  the  people:  "We  are  the  friends 
of  the  people."  or  "How  we  love  the  peo- 
ple," or  "How  we  worship  the  people,"  or 
"We  want  the  people  to  rememt)er  iw  on 
election  day  and  send  us  back."  How  hot 
the  tears  are. 

When  they  go  home,  how  are  those 
people  going  to  explain  It  to  the  5  mil- 
lion people,  whom  they  love,  whom  they 
worship,  who  are  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets,  and  whom  this  bill  will  take 
off  the  tax  rolls  entirely— the  first  time 
in  many  years  that  such  numbers  of  peo- 
ple have  been  taken  off  a  tax  roll?  What 
will  they  say  to  the  other  8  million  who 
will  benefit,  dollarwise,  by  this  bill,  those 
people  who  love  people  so  much,  they  love 
them  so  much  they  will  keep  them  on  the 
tax  roll  indefinitely?  They  love  them  so 
much  they  are  keeping  higher  taxes 
rather  than  lower  taxes  for  the  8  million 
who  would  benefit. 

All  right,  I  say,  the  people  who  want  to 
take  that  path,  let  them  take  it;  but  I 
say  to  them  that  I  will  take  the  other  side 
and  I  will  carry  that  other  banner. 

I  will  say  to  the  5  million  people  who 
will  be  taken  off  the  tax  rolls,  these  bene- 
fits, these  mercies  which  would  have 
happened  to  them  are  being  withheld  by 
the  people  who  say  they  are  their 
friends. 

I  am  going  to  tell  them.  "I  am  for 
taking  five  million  people  off  the  tax 
rolls.  I  am  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  other  8  million  people  who  will  bene- 
fit from  it.  I  am  for  an  orderly  phasing 
out  of  the  surtax,  which  has  not  been 
done  before." 

No  one  else  has  proposed  ending  the 
surtax.  No  one  else  has  said,  "Phase  it 
out. "  We  are  the  ones  who  say  it. 

Whenever  any  group  of  people  in  a 
political  party  come  up  with  something 
that  is  so  good,  so  workable  and  so  ap- 
pealing, and  the  other  side  does  not  have 
a  better  answer,  they  plead  delay,  delay, 
and  more  delay,  and  defer,  and  then  go 
out  to  the  people  and  say,  "We  did  it  for 
your  good.  It  was  for  your  benefit  that 
we  did  not  take  you  off  the  tax  roll.  It 
was  for  your  good  that  we  allow  infia- 
tion  to  continue.  It  was  for  your  good 
that  we  are  keeping  you  on  the  hot  seat. 
It  was  for  your  good  we  did  those  things." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  without  any 


humility  at  all.  because  there  is  no  hu- 
mility In  me  on  this  issue,  let  them  have 
that  side  of  the  argument.  I  will  take  the 
side  of  the  orderly  phasing  out  of  the 
surtax — and  do  it  now. 

I  wdll  take  the  side  of  taking  5  million 

people  off  the  tax  rolls — and  do  it  now. 

I  will  take  the  side  of  the  8  million 

people  who  benefit,  dollarwise,  from  the 

bill — and  do  It  now. 

Then  when  we  come  to  the  second  tax 
relief  and  reform  bill,  some  people  wUl 
get  hurt  and  some  will  get  helped. 

Let  us  face  that  when  it  comes  up. 
Let  us  improve  the  conditions  of  those 
people  whose  condition  should  be  im- 
proved. Let  us  penalize  those  who  are 
doing  too  well  under  our  tax  system.  Let 
us  close  up  some  of  the  loopholes.  Let 
us  find  areas  of  relief.  Let  us  find  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
able  to  count  on  an  orderly  source  of 
income. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  first  prior- 
ity is  not  to  engage  in  a  fight  between 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  and 
certain  members  of  their  party,  or  cer- 
tain members  of  our  party. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  about  per- 
sonalities, or  whether  some  group  in  the 
Senate  wants  to  get  the  jump  on  another 
group  in  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of  it, 
I  will  tell  the  people  who  will  get  jumped. 
It  will  be  them— the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  get  jumped  on.  They 
will  be  jvmiped  on  every  day  if  they  do 
not  get  some  kind  of  tax  relief.  Inflation 
will  cool  Itself  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more  and  get  tighter  and  tighter  around 
them  as  it  spreaxls  its  burden  more  seri- 
oiasly  and  harder  upon  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  weather  yesterday 
registered  its  highest  discomfort  index 
for  the  year  in  Washington.  I  hope  that 
today  I  may  have  raised  the  level  of  the 
discomfort  index  of  those  people  who 
would  dare  to  say  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  "Stay  on  the  tax  roll. 
Face  Inflation.  We  have  got  a  little  fam- 
ily argimient  going  on  our  side  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  decide  it." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me  2 
minutes  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say.  flrst.  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
dispensing  "mercies"  to  the  low-income 
groups  in  this  country. 

What  I  am  interested  In  Is.  if  possible, 
to  dispense  justice  to  all  our  citizens. 

So  far  as  holding  up  this  legislation  Is 
concerned,  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  assistant  minority 
leader,  that  we  on  our  side  would  be  will- 
ing— very  willing — to  extend  the  with- 
holding levels  added  by  the  original  sur- 
charge for  60  days,  90  days,  or  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

We  would  like  to  see  at  the  same 
time  something  In  the  way  of  justice 
done  for  all  our  people.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  let  me  say  that  I  am  willing 
to  take  my  case  to  Montana's  56  counties. 
So  far  as  my  index  is  concerned,  it  Is 
quite  comfortable.  I  feel  that  I  am  do- 
ing what  I  think  Is  right.  I  do  not  believe 


there  Is  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
ever  accused  me,  even  though  I  am  a 
politician,  of  playing  politics  with  any 
issu6. 

I  think  that  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try— and  that  means  the  people  of  this 
Nation — must  always  come  first. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  not  place  the 
blame,  as  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  has.  and  who.  In  his  philip- 
pic, without  mentioning  the  Democratic 
Party,  has  In  effect  threatened  us  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  Issue. 

If  that  is  the  case,  so  be  It. 

The  gaimtlet  has  been  thrown  down 

We  accept  it. 

We  win  not  allow  anyone  to  blame  us 
for  the  Increase  in  the  interest  rate  by 
21/2  percent  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  for  all  the  other  Infiatlonary 
spirals  that  have  come  into  existence 
during  the  past  6  or  7  months  while 
the  surtax  has  been  in  full  effect. 

We  both  have  a  case.  We  should  rest 
that  case.  I  will  not  decide  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  not  decide 
It.  The  Members  of  this  body  will  decide 
It — both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  being  so  gracious  in 
yielding  me  this  time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Curtis)  has 
concluded  his  remarks,  and  there  are 
quite  a  succession  of  imanimous-consent 
requests  to  speak,  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOSED  SESSION  ON  ABM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me 
briefiy  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  after  noting  remarks 
made  to  the  press  just  prior  to  the  closed 
session  yesterday,  and  also  reports  this 
morning  in  the  press  about  that  session, 
and  also  statements  made  on  the  televi- 
sion media  last  night,  I  now  see  no  rea- 
son for  another  closed  session  on  the 
ABM. 

Later,  during  further  discussion  of  this 
matter  in  open  session,  I  shall  present 
to  the  Senate  In  greater  detail  my  rea- 
sons for  this  course. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  1 
minute,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  I  stated  in  a  speech  to 
Prince  Georges  County  Young  Republi- 
cans last  night  that  opponents  of  the 
Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  are  "peo- 
ple who  don't  believe  in  America,  in  free 
enterprise,  people  who  are  against  our 
way  of  life.  "  While  the  words  actually 
quoted  were  a  portion  of  my  remarks, 
they  were  given  in  a  context  referring  to 
radicals  and  violent-prone  leaders  who 
are  disrupting  the  processes  of  law  and 
order  in  our  cities.  My  remarks  on  the 
ABM  and  violence  in  America  were  both 
contained  in  this  speech,  but  it  is  incom- 
prehensible how  the  reporter  confused 
my  remarks  on  these  two  completely  dif- 
ferent subjects.  I  hasten  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

I  certainly  did  not  question  the  sincer- 
ity of  those  who  are  not  supporting  the 
President's  Safeguard  program.  The  peo- 
ple in  America  who  are  fighting  the  ABM 
are  fully  within  their  rights  and  are 
doing  .wJhat  they  consider  best  for  this 
countii..In  supporting  the  ABM,  I  am 
doing  likewise. 


A  SWORD  AND  A  SHIELD 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  Safeguard  stands  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  reasoned  judgment.  It  was 
developed  on  demonstrated  fact — not 
conjecture.  It  was  conceived  from  a 
proven  capability — not  wishful  thinking. 
It  took  into  account  all  factors — not  just 
Isolated  incidents. 

The  structure  of  the  decision  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  dissent. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  It, 
but  each  has  been  satisfied — each  re- 
jected— to  leave  the  basic  decision  even 
stronger  for  its  examination. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  at  this 
time  to  review  two  basic  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  President's  phased  Safeguard 
program— the  first  is  Its  ability  to  do  the 
task  for  which  it  is  designed — the  second, 
to  examine  its  role  In  the  arena  of  arms 
control. 

Last  Wednesday,  this  Nation  launched 
a  mission  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon.  It 
seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone 
could  doubt  the  technical  competence  of 
a  nation  that  could  achieve  such  a  feat. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  the 
scientific,  technological,  and  industrial 
base  to  put  an  American  on  the  moon. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  the 
sdentiflc,  technological,  and  industrial 
base  to  develop  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
defense  that  will  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  Safeguard  program 
Is  the  culmination  of  more  than  13  years 
of  research  and  development  effort  and 
the  expenditure  of  about  S5  billion,  in- 
cluding all  the  various  projects  related 
to  ballistic  missile  defense.  An  ABM  pro- 
gram was  first  presented  to  the  Congress 
in  1955.  It  moved  into  full-scale  develop- 
ment In  1958.  In  1963,  the  initial  pro- 
gram— the  Nike-Zeus  system — was 
abandoned  because,  with  the  mechani- 
cally steered  radars  which  it  employed, 
it  could  not  cope  with  the  kind  of  attack 
the  Soviets  could  mount  in  the  late  1960's. 
For  this  reason,  a  new  improved  system, 


known  as  the  Nike-X,  was  placed  lii  de- 
velopment. This  system  was  to  use  new 
phased-array  radars  and  a  new  high  ac- 
celeration terminal  defense  missile,  the 
Sprint.  In  1964,  a  program  was  initiated 
to  develop  a  new,  long-range  interceptor 
with  a  high-yield  warhead.  This  was  the 
Spartan  missile. 

This  review  was  just  to  give  you  some 
indication  of  the  time  our  scientists  have 
spent  on  the  system  and  the  confidence 
the  Congress  has  shown  in  these  scien- 
tists by  our  continued  allocation  of  funds 
for  this  development. 

For  our  Investment,  those  scientists 
have  provided  us  with  a  missile  site 
radar  that  works — they  have  developed 
the  long-range  Spartan  missile  that 
works — they  have  successfully  demon- 
strated the  short-range  Sprint  missile. 
Now  they  say,  let  us  put  them  all  together 
in  a  single  system  and  we  will  make  the 
whole  thing  work.  Can  we  doubt  them? 
Can  we  doubt  this  type  of  demonstrated 
performance?  I  think  not.  These  men  are 
equipped  with  the  facts — their  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  proven  capabil- 
ity. They  have  testified  before  us  that  no 
question  has  been  raised  by  outside  ex- 
perts that  they  had  not  raised  in  their 
own  internal  debate  and  for  which  satis- 
factory answers  had  been  found.  With 
these  types  of  assurances,  how  can  we 
doubt  them. 

The  chance  of  a  nuclear  war  today,  I 
believe,  is  zero  due  to  our  overwhelming 
strategic  deterrent.  As  I  conceive  it,  the 
primary  job  of  our  Grovemment  is  to  keep 
this  chance  at  zero — for  without  secu- 
rity, we  have  nothing.  Nuclear  war  is  the 
one  thing  that  we  absolutely  cannot  af- 
ford. We  have  two  routes  available  to  do 
this  job.  The  first  is  to  counter  any  at- 
tempt by  any  nation  to  overcome  our 
deterrent  force.  We  do  this  by  improving, 
modifying,  adding  to  or  substituting 
weapons  systems  to  insure  that  we  can 
respond  overwhelmingly  in  the  case  of 
attack.  The  second,  and  in  my  judgment 
the  best  course,  is  to  reach  some  mean- 
ingful international  agreements  limiting 
strategic  am^  and  thus  insuring  through 
agreement,  rather  than  through  Invest- 
ment in  arms,  that  we  can  deter  nuclear 
aggression. 

These  two  courses  are  not  separate 
routes.  They  are  closely  interrelated  and 
intertwined  to  that  point  in  the  road 
where  the  arms  agreement  is  signed.  We 
must  approach  the  bargaining  table  with 
the  Soviets  fully  conviced  that  we  will 
not  allow  them  to  overcome  our  deter- 
rent no  matter  what  the  cost  to  us — no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  them.  We  must 
approach  the  arms  limitation  talks  with 
a  club  in  one  hand  and  a  pen  in  the  other, 
allowing  them  their  choice.  They  must 
be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  proceed- 
ing with  an  arms  race.  We  must  present 
them  with  a  posture  that  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  our  resolve. 

The  initial  result  we  are  looking  for 
in  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  is  a 
method  of  insuring  ours  and  the  Rus- 
sians' mutual  deterrent  capability  with- 
out the  need  to  further  engage  in  the 
arms  race  and  wit'iout  reducing  our 
security. 

A  properly  designed  agreement  to  limit 
strategic   forces  can  better  Insure  the 


security  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  task  in  negotiating 
such  an  agreement  should  be  eased  by 
the  growing  realization  on  both  sides 
that  a  first  strike  capability  will  not  be 
permitted  to  develop  regardless  of  the 
effort  and  money  expended  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Safeguard  decision  would  be  a 
clear  indication  of  Intent  to  the  Soviets 
of  our  attitude  in  this  regard. 

The  needs  of  the  world  are  too  urgent 
to  waste  the  world's  wealth  on  useless 
competition  in  strategic  weapons.  But 
the  prospect  for  ending  this  competition 
rests  on  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves — not  us 
alone. 

The  opposition  to  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem strongly  advocates  the  opposite  posi- 
tion. They  say  that  the  deployment  of 
these  defensive  weapons  will  accelerate 
the  arms  race  and  will  msike  it  more 
dlfQcult  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians. 
My  answer  to  them  is  this — and  please 
listen  to  these  words  carefully — 'I  be- 
lieve that  the  defensive  systems,  which 
prevent  attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
arms  race,  but  constitute  a  factor  for 
preventing  the  death  of  people."  These 
words  represent  well  the  point  of  view 
of  those  supporting  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, but  they  were  not  spoken  by  a  Safe- 
guard advocate.  These  are  the  words  of 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygin.  This  statement 
by  Mr.  Kosygin  certainly  does  indicate 
an  understanding  of  a  defensive  system. 

Safeguard  is  a  defensive  system.  The 
United  States'  decision  to  deploy  a  de- 
fensive ABM  has  been  matched  by  an  in- 
tensified Soviet  interest  in  arms  control. 
The  Safeguard  system  makes  it  very 
clear  to  all  nuclear  powers,  large  and 
small,  that  we  seek  only  to  protect  our 
deterrent  forces — so  that,  in  case  of  at- 
tack, we  will  be  assured  of  the  ability 
to  destroy  the  attacker. 

As  someone  once  said: 

Our  pleas  for  peace  are  measured  not  by 
the  sincerity  with  which  they  sue  spoken,  but 
by  the  strength  we  can  array  to  enforce 
them. 

We  cannot  read  the  minds  of  the  So- 
viet leaders,  nor  can  we  readily  deter- 
mine their  intentions.  We  must  base  our 
decisions  on  their  known  capabilities. 
It  does  appear,  though,  that  they  under- 
stand the  defensive  nature  of  our  Safe- 
guard system.  If  they  are  ready  for  arms 
control — so  are  we.  But,  if  arms  control 
should  fall,  then  the  Safeguard  syctem 
will  give  us  the  edge  on  deterrence. 

A  prudent  person  seeking  a  prudent 
decision  on  the  diflScult  question  of  our 
strategic  posture  can  do  no  other  than 
to  conclude  that  the  phased  Safeguard 
system  is  the  prudent  answer. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remain  secure 
as  a  free  nation.  Our  days  must  be  days 
of  preparedness  and  reality.  One  of  the 
realities  we  must  not  forget  is  that  weak- 
ness invites  aggression,  while  strength 
deters  it. 

Preparedness  in  this  nuclear  age  must 
constitute  more  than  a  sword;  it  must 
include  a  shield,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  so  only  to  ex- 
press my  deep  personal  thanks  to  the 
distingushed  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  graciousness  in  allowing  so  many  of 
us  to  infringe  on  the  time  which  he  had 
askefl  for  yesterday.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  am  deeply  grateful  and  thankful 
for  his  graciousness,  his  courtesy,  and 
the  kindness  he  has  shown  us;  but  these 
are  attributes  of  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  and  appreciative  of  the 
very  kind  remarks  of  my  beloved  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  The 
things  he  says  about  me  have  been  said 
about  him  so  many  times  that  I  shall  not 
repeat  them  now;  but  I  do  appreciate 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  as  well  as  commend  him  for  tak- 
ing time  to  put  together  in  such  concise 
and  definite  form  his  thoughts  on  this 
important  question.  As  always,  we  know 
where  he  stands;  he  has  expressed  him- 
self well,  and  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  debate  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Pursuant 
to    previous    order,    the    Senator    from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


THE   MANAGEMENT   OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  George 
B.  Hartzog,  Jr..  who  is  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  was  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  distinguished  alumni  address  to 
the  Federal  Executive  Institute  in  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  on  July  12.  Mr.  Hartzog 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Institute,  which 
serves  the  development  needs  of  career 
executives  in  the  upper  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment; and  because  his  speech,  "Na- 
tional Park  Service  Management,"  evi- 
denced insight  which  I  know  will  be  of 
interest  in  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Hartzog's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NATIONAL  Park  Sekvice  Management 
(By  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.) 
It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  reunion  of  the  graduates  of 
the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Institute,  For  the  high  honor  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  to  present  this  first 
Distinguished  Alumni  address,  I  am  deeply 
grateful, 

I  remember  my  attendance  here  as  one  of 
the  highlights  of  my  career.  I  shared  many 
hours  of  good  fellowship:  made  new  friends 
among  mv  coUeagues  in  the  Federal  service; 
and  gained  new  insights  into  our  mutual 
problems  and  aspirations. 


It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  this  Institute 
has  the  highest  potential  existing  today  for 
significant  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
management  within  the  Federal  career  serv- 
ice. I  congratulate  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission,  Dr.  Sherwood,  the  faculty  and  the 
staff  of  the  Institute  for  creative  leadership 
in  Executive  Education.  This  pioneering  ef- 
fort has  been  difficult.  You  have  accepted  the 
challenge  with  vigor  and  imagination.  You 
have  achieved  results  and  I  predict  even 
greater  success  in  the  years  ahead. 

Dr.  Sherwood,  in  extending  the  Invitation 
on  behalf  of  the  Alumni,  suggested  that  I 
discuss  with  you  the  management  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  policy  leadership,  the  relationship 
of  management  to  the  political  processes, 
and  the  special  management  needs  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Since  you  are  all  ''old 
pros"  of  management  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  shall  not  presume  on  your  time 
and  your  patience  to  treat  literally  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  broad  subject  he  has 
suggested. 

By  numerous  legislative  enactments,  tne 
Congress  has  granted  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice a  broad  charter: 

(a)  To  manage  and  develop  the  National 
Park  System  for  pubUc  use  and  benefit  by 
such  means  and  in  such  manner  as  to  leave 
its  resources  and  values  unimpaired  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

(b)  To  cooperate  with  Federal.  State,  and 
local  Governments  and  the  private  sector 
in  programs  to  presepfe^he  natural  and 
cultural  inheritance  of  d^^ur  Nation, 

To  establish  a  frame  6<^  reference  for  this 
discussion  of  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Sen,-lce,  I  wish  to  mention,  brief- 
ly, three  basic  factors,  as  follows: 

First,  the  National  Park  Service  Is  not  an 
independent  agencv  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment. The  National  Park  Service  was 
established  as — and  remains — a  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  The  posi- 
tions of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  are  in 
excepted  Schedule  C.  My  Deputy  Director 
and  I  serve,  therefore,  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Secretary,  In  supportive  policy  making 
roles  with  him  in  the  management  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  reports  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and 
Marine  Resources, 

There   have   been   seven   Directors   of   the 
Service  since  it  was  established  in  1916,  Five 
of  the  seven  Directors  have  been  appointed 
to  this  position  from  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  after  many  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  career  system.  Moreover, 
no  Director  has  ever  been  changed  with  a 
change  in  Administration.  This  record  is  one 
in  which  all  employees  of  the  National  Park 
Service  take  justifiable  pride  for  it  bespeaks 
of    the    high    professional    Integrity    of    our 
work.  It  bespeaks.  Ukewise,  I  suggest,  of  the 
responsiveness  of  each  Director  to  the  prin- 
cipal policy  making  officers  In  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  goals  of  the  Administration. 
Second,    the    area    of    the    National    Park 
System  are  pubUc  lands  of  the  United  States. 
Under    our    constitution,    the    Congress    is 
charged  vrtth  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing  the   public  land  policies  of  the  United 
States.  These  policies,  for  the  most  part,  are 
broad  guideUnes  leaving  large  areas  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  In  the  President  and  in 
the  Secretary,  For  example,  the  Antiquities 
Act  of  1906  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  Proclamation  to  set  aside, 
from  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States,   national   monuments   having   scien- 
tific significance  or  containing  artifacts  of 
antiquity. 

Moreover,  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
determine  the  national  significance  of  his- 
toric sites  and  in  his  discretion  to  designate 
them   as   National   Historic   Sites   either   In 


private  ownership  or  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  with  fee  simple  title 
vested  in  the  United  States.  In  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  this  latter  authority. 
President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  directed  that 
the  authority  should  be  exercised  with  re- 
spect to  placing  areas  in  the  National  Park 
System  only  after  clearance  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget, 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  through  nego- 
tiations with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
an  agreement  was  reached  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Secretary  Udall — and  adhered  to  by 
succeeding  Administrations — that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  1906  and  the  1935  Acts  would 
be  exercised  only  after  consultation  with  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Third,  the  resources  of  the  National  Park 
System  represent  values  far  beyond  their  sig- 
nificance as  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  They  are.  in  fact,  the  strands  of  the 
natural  and  cultural  Inheritance  of  a  great 
Nation  and  a  proud  people.  This  Nation 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  was  richly 
endowed  with  a  superlative  natural  environ- 
ment. Its  creative,  Ingenuous,  hard-working 
people  have  laid  on  this  land  the  foundations 
of  our  American  way  of  Ufe. 

Thus,  the  natural,  historical,  and  recrea- 
tional resources  of  your  National  Park  Sys- 
tem have  a  tremendous  tug  at  the  heart 
strings  of  America.  The  manifestation  of  this 
reality  Is  that  thousands  of  citizens  through 
numerous  organizations — with  funds  to  em- 
ploy full-time  professional  staff — intimately 
involve  themselves  not  only  In  day-to-day 
management  decisions  but  also  In  policy 
decisions  of  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress, 

The  National  Park  Service — like  all  of  your 
organizations — is  a  public  agency.  Policy 
making — and  even  more  significantly  the 
implementation  of  policy — In  public  agen- 
cies is,  in  actuality,  a  function  of  all  its 
members.  Policy,  to  be  creative  In  Its  mak- 
ing and  constructive  In  its  implementation, 
must  be  validated  by  the  members  of  the 
organization.  Thus,  while  the  employees  of 
the  National  Park  Service  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  members  of  the  management  body 
they  are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
special   and   important   public. 

In  light  of  these  "facts  of  life"  I  have. 
quite  naturally,  formed  certain  fundamental 
beliefs  that  underglrd  my  approach  to  man- 
agement of  the  National  Park  Service.  In 
stating  these  beliefs  and  reporting  our  man- 
agement  program  as  it  has  been  shaped  by 
these  beliefs,  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest 
that  the  way  we  have  approached  our  re- 
sponsibilities is  either  the  only  way  or,  in- 
deed, even  the  best  way  to  manage — al- 
though, certainly,  the  latter  is  the  ideal  and 
the  objective  we  seek. 
My  first  beUef  Is  this : 

A  pubUc  agency,  such  as  the  National 
Park  Service,  cannot  operate  successfully 
In  a  vacuum; 

Its  programs  are  executed  in  a  political  en- 
vironment— not  a  partisan  environment; 
that  is  to  say,  Its  programs  are  scrutinized, 
evaluated,  validated  or  reject«d  in  the  arena 
of  public  discussion  among  the  Congress,  the 
administration  and  the  taxpayers  and  within 
the  context  of  national  priorities. 

It  is.  therefore,  the  function  of  manage- 
ment to  open  lines  of  communication — and 
keep  them  op)en  constantly — with  our  De- 
partmental policy  making  leadership,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  to  facilitate  this 
evaluation  process. 

An  essential  keystone  for  building  chan- 
nels of  communication,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
a  concise — easily  understood — statement,  of 
management  philosophy.  As  a  public  agency 
responsive  to  the  poUcy  making  authority  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration,  our 
statement  of  management  phlloeophy  must 
necessarily  embody  the  mandates  of  these 
poUcles.  "Thus,  our  statement  of  management 
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philosophy — summarized  In  the  National 
Park  Service  Pledge  of  Public  Service — Is  a 
synthesis  of  the  numerous  public  land 
policies  enunciated  In  a  series  of  legislative 
enactments  concerning  the  National  Park 
System. 

Stripped  of  all  technicalities  generally  as- 
sociated with  legislative  enactments,  It  dis- 
tills the  essence  of  the  philosophies  expressed 
In  these  statutes.  To  make  It  even  more  use- 
ful for  communication — especially  with  our 
employees — we  have  duplicated  the  state- 
ment of  management  philosophy  on  wallet- 
sized  cards  for  each  employee — whether  per- 
manent or  seasonal — of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  a  statement  of 
management  philosophy  in  communication, 
Is  the  development  of  long-range  objectives. 
Our  long-range  objectives — confirmed  by  the 
Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  June  18,  1989,  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  highest  quality  of  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  National  Par'-.  System 
by  increased  millions  of  visitors  In  years  to 
come. 

2.  To  conserve  and  manage  for  their  high- 
est purpose  the  natural,  historical  and  rec- 
reational resources  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

a.  To. develop  the  National  Park  System 
thjou^h.  -Inclusion  of  additional  areas  of 
scenic,  scientific,  historical,  and  recreational 
value  to  the  Nation. 

4.  To  participate  actively  with  organiza- 
tions of  th\s  and  other  nations  in  conserving, 
improving,  and  renewing  the  total  environ- 
ment. 

5  To  communicate  the  cultural,  inspira- 
tional, and  recreational  significance  of  the 
American  heritage  as  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

6.  To  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  a  "people-serving"  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  park  conservation, 
historical  preservation,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

In  his  management  directive  of  June  18, 
Secretary  Hickel  also  established  policy 
guidelines  for  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  Briefly  summarized,  they 
are  as  follows:  The  National  Park  Service 
shall— 

1.  operate  campgroxmds  rather  than  lease 
them  to  concessioners: 

2.  initiate  study  of  opportunities  which 
may  exist,  as  well  as  financing  proiKsals.  for 
an  expanded  program  of  Federal  acquisition 
and  federally-assisted  acquisition  of  park  and 
recreation  lands  in  large  urban  centers  in 
order  to  bring  parks  to  people: 

3.  Innovate  programs,  especially  In  the  Na- 
tion's urban  parklands,  to  make  parks  more 
meaningful  to  people; 

4.  make  parks  and  park  facilities  more 
available  for  neighborhood  school  districts: 

5.  Initiate  mass  transportation  services, 
such  as  shuttle  busses,  tramways,  etc.,  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  private  automobile  con- 
gestion now  threatening  the  quality  of  sev- 
eral of  our  most  popular  National  Parks; 

6.  explore  posslbllitlee  for  increasing  the 
participation  of  private  citizens,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  organizations  In  na- 
ture and  historic  preservation; 

7.  speed  up  wilderness  studies  to  get  this 
program  on  schedule; 

8.  identify  gaps  In  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem that  should  be  filled  by  establishing  new 
parks  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  our  history 
and  our  natural  environment; 

9.  work  with  colleges  and  universities  to 
develop  Joint  training  opportunities  for 
young  people  seeking  careers  In  park  and 
recreation  programs; 

10.  plan  appropriate  activities  to  commem- 
orate the  Centennial  of  National  Parks  In 
1972; 

11.  work  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  to  plan  programs  for  developing 


the  recreational  and  ctiltural  resources  of 
the  Indian  people,  thus  enhancing  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Indian  Reservations. 

Long-range  objectives  and  policy  guide- 
lines serve  several  useful  purposes  in  the 
communications  process: 

Plrst,  they  establish  a  clear  understanding 
between  the  Secretary — the  policy  making 
official  appointed  by  the  President  to  oversee 
the  management  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem— and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  man- 
age the  National  Park  System. 

Second,  through  objectives  and  policy 
guldellnee  we  communicate  to  the  Con- 
gress— which  has  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity for  public  land  policy — the  direction  we 
are  heading  in  Implementing  their  policies 
and  the  programs  to  be  emphasized  in  the 
execution  of  our  missions. 

Third,  they  are  useful  In  communicating 
with  the  several  publics  Interested  in  the 
management  and  the  policies  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

And,  lastly,  they  set  the  broad  parameters 
for  our  work  program  and  serve  as  guide- 
lines for  day-to-day  management. 

Of  course,  our  agency,  like  yours,  appears 
annually  before  the  Subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees to  support  the  President's  budget  for  its 
programs.  During  these  hearings  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  the  members 
of  our  Subcommittees  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Service  and  also  trends  which 
we  see  developing  that  may  affect  future 
management  and  funding  needs  of  the 
agency.  A  copy  of  my  statement  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Subcommittees  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Interior  Department  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  is  available  as  reference 
material. 

Additionally,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
House   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs,  I  have  been  provided  the  opportunity 
each  year  that  I  have  served  as  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  report  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation  on 
my    stewardship.    Occasionally,    the    Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  also  scheduled  such  oversight  briefings. 
These  have  been  extremely  useful  sessions 
since  they  afford  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islative   committees    a    formal    opportunity 
to  address  themselves  to  programs  initiated 
In    Implementation    of    their    broad    policy 
mandates.      Occasionally,      the      committee 
members  have  challenged  the  merit  of  our 
management  decisions.  For  Instance,  In  1968, 
as  a  result  of  personnel  ceilings  and  budg- 
etary   restrictions,    we    adopted    an    admin- 
istrative policy  to  lease  campgrounds  to  con- 
cessioners for  operation.  Historically,  camp- 
grounds had  been  operated  by  National  Park 
Service  personnel.  A  great  many  complaints 
were   received   from   the  public   concerning 
this    decision    to    switch    to    concessioner- 
operated    campgrounds.    In    the    meantime. 
Secretary   Hickel   advised   the   House   Com- 
mittee that  he  had  this  particular  admin- 
istrative policy  under  review.  At  the  briefing 
session,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  expressed  itself  very  strongly 
in  opposition  to  the  administrative  policy. 
After  reviewing  the  basis  for  our  initial 
decision,   the  public  complaints,   and   eval- 
uating the  views  of  the  Subcommittee,  the 
Secretary  reversed  this  administrative  nollcy 
and   directed   that   in   the   future   the   Na- 
tional Park  Service  operate  Its  campgrounds 
and  not  lease  them  to  concessioners. 

In  another  instance,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee took  an  unusual  and  tremendously 
supportive  action.  It  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  and  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
direct  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee    on    Appropriations    for    the 


Interior  Department  and  Related  Agencies 
urging  approval  of  the  entire  budget  for  the 
National  Park  Service  as  recommended  by 
the  President. 

These  briefing  reports,  of  course,  are  only 
a  part  of  the  communication  process  with 
the  Congress. 

Throughout  the  course  of  a  year  there 
are  dozens  of  individual  meetings  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  discuss  matters  of 
concern  to  them — to  us — and  to  their  con- 
stituents. There  are,  moreover,  thousands 
of  letters  from  the  Congress  referring  for 
attention  subjects  of  concern  to  their  con- 
stituents with  respect  to  the  management 
of  the  National  Park  System.  These  Con- 
gressional referrals  are  an  extremely  im- 
portant part  of  the  communication  process 
with  the  Congress. 

As  a  result,  one  of  the  first  actions  I  took 
upon  becoming  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  was  to  consolidate  all  congressional 
mall  In  one  office.  This  has  enabled  us  to 
acknowledge  every  congressional  Inquiry 
within  48  hours.  We  cannot  provide  the 
answer  In  the  great  majority  of  Instances 
within  this  time  frame,  but.  Importantly,  we 
have  said  to  the  member  of  the  Congress,  and 
he,  in  turn,  can  say  to  his  constituent,  "the 
matter  is  receiving  attention."  A  follow-up 
system  has  been  established  for  these  com- 
munications to  insure  that  the  final  answer 
la  supplied  as  quickly  as  p>osslble. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  forms  of 
communication  with  the  Congress  associated 
with  legislative  hearings,  special  Inquiries, 
etc. 

With  respect  to  communications  with  our 
several  publics.  I  shall  touch  brlefiy  on  only 
two  matters.  First,  the  citizen  conservation 
organizations.  To  maintain  channels  of  com- 
munication with  them,  I  have  tried  to  meet 
with  their  professional  staff  representatives 
each  three  to  four  months  during  the  period 
of  my  Directorship.  This  Is  an  unstructed 
meeting,  usually,  two  to  three  hours,  at  which 
they  can  present  any  subject  of  Interest  to 
them  and  at  which  I  report  to  them  on  sig- 
nificant management  and  policy  matters  in 
which  I  believe  they  may  have  a  particular 
Interest. 

Second,  the  National  Park  Service  em- 
ployees are  our  unique  and  all-important 
public.  To  meet  a  part  of  the  communication 
need  with  them,  we  initiated  a  Newsletter- 
published  biweekly — which  contains  im- 
f>ortant  matters  of  Service-wide  Interest  to 
all  employees.  The  Newsletter  also  Includes  a 
special  column  for  the  ladles  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  cardinal  principle  In  communications 
In  a  public  agency,  I  believe,  is  complete 
candor.  If  you  don't  know  the  answer  to  a 
question — say  so.  It  is  much  better  for  people 
to  conclude  you  are  Ignorant  than  for  them 
to  find  out  later  that  you  are  a  liar!  Your  per- 
sonal Integrity  in  fulfilling  your  commit- 
ments is  an  absolute  irreducible  minimum  in 
maintaining  communications  with  your 
policy  making  officers  of  the  Department,  the 
Congress,  and  the  publics  concerned  with 
your  management. 

My  second  belief  about  management  of  a 
public  agency  Is  this: 

People  do  not  work  for  money  alone: 
Efficiency  is  a  byproduct  of  personal  inter- 
est and  achievement; 

People  do  wish  to  achieve  and  to  grow. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  function  of  management 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  people 
may  grow  and  achieve  to  the  limit  of  their 
potential. 

One  of  the  long-range  objectives  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  to  guide  our  manage- 
ment Is  "to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  'people-serving'  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  park  conservation, 
historical  preservation,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion." This  objective  recognizes  that  our 
management  in  Its  essence  Is  of  human  be- 
ings and  not  of  theories  and  charts.  We  shall 
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achieve  this  objective  only  as  the  employees 
of  the  National  Park  Service  grow  in  their 
capabilities  and  In  their  commitment  to  the 
agency  and  Its  programs. 

To  assist  us  in  meeting  this  challenge,  we 
have  established  objectives  for  personnel 
management,  as  follows: 

1.  Encourage  highly  motivated  people  of 
talent  and  high  potential  to  seek  employment 
with  the  NaUonal  Park  Service. 

2.  Provide  equal  opportunities  to  all  em- 
ployees for  individual  growth. 

3.  Encourage  an  attitude  of  constructive 
inquiry,  a  receptivity  to  change,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  find  better  ways  of  doing  our 
Job. 

4.  Encourage,  recognize,  and  reward  indi- 
vidual Initiative. 

5.  Require  consistent  and  demonstrated 
productivity  and  achievement  as  the  essen- 
tial requirement  for  advancement. 

6.  Provide  opportunities  for  transfers,  de- 
tails, and  other  assignments  of  employees 
that  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  Service 
and  the  career  development  of  the  employee. 
Poster  the  development  of  a  climate  that 
recognizes  and  accepts  the  benefits  of  such 
interchanges. 

7.  Make  fullest  utlUzaUon  of  modern  man- 
agement methods  and  technology. 

The  National  Park  Service  had  56  volumes 
of  Administrative  manuals  and  handbooks. 
Some  of  these  were  absolutely  essential.  They 
contained  the  accounting,  procurement,  and 
personnel  requirements  and  procedures  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  law.  But.  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  handbooks  and  administrative 
manuals  dealt  with  the  subject  of  "how  to 
do  the  job." 

Sometime  ago,  I  appointed  a  committee 
to  evaluate  our  handbooks  and  manuals  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  subject.  The 
committee  concluded,  in  part,  that  these 
volumes — many  of  which  they  acknowledged 
were  out  of  date  and  not  current — should  be 
maintained  in  order  "to  insure  uniformity 
m  management."  My  experience  in  Govern- 
ment leads  me  to  believe  that,  generally, 
"uniformity"  is  a  synonym  for  "mediocrity." 
Uniformity  Is  not  what  I  seek  In  manage- 
ment! Rather,  I  seek  creativity  and  personal 
growth. 

Accordingly,  I  issued  a  memorandum 
abolishing  all  handbooks  and  administra- 
tive manuals  as  of  July  1.  1969,  except  those 
essential  to  guide  our  field  personnel  In  ad- 
hering to  legal  requirements  of  personnel, 
property,  and  money. 

In  lieu  of  administrative  manuals,  we  have 
provided  different  management  tools. 

First,  we  have  promulgated  administrative 
policies  to  guide  day-to-day  management  in 
the  field.  Each  of  these  policies  Is  accom- 
panied by  an  explanation  of  "why  this  Is  the 
policy."  These  poliices  do  not  provide  an- 
swers to  specific  problems.  They  do,  however, 
establish  boundary  lines  within  which  a  de- 
cision can  be  made  consistent  with  the  pwlicy 
of  the  organization  and  In  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  in  the  particular  case 
at  hand. 

These  administrative  policies  recognize  the 
three  different  categories  of  areas  making  up 
the  National  Park  System,  i.e.,  the  natural, 
historical,  and  recreational.  Each  category  of 
area  was  established  by  the  Congress  to  serve 
a  different  purpose  and  these  different  pur- 
poses are  reflected  In  the  administrative 
p>ollcies. 

Secondly,  we  have  established  program 
standards  for  the  execution  of  each  major 
field  function — administrative  management, 
maintenance,  protection  and  visitor  services, 
resources  management,  and  interpretation. 
These  program  standards  define  three  appro- 
priate levels  for  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams depending  upon  season  of  the  year, 
public  use  and  similar  demands  on  the  local 
operations.  For  example,  the  maintenance 
program  standards  recognize  that  all  f  acUltlee 
do  not  require  the  same  degree  of  mainte- 


nance care.  Thus,  a  back-country  administra- 
tive road  does  not  have  to  be  maintained  at 
the  same  level  as  does  a  major  park  road 
having  high  density  visitor  use.  Importantly, 
therefore,  the  standard  of  maintenance  es- 
tablished for  each  facility  is  designed  to 
achieve  the  best  balance  between  meeting  the 
public  needs  and  preserving  the  public  In- 
vestment at  reasonable  cost. 

Third,  we  have  initiated  personal  perform- 
ance standards  for  each  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  These  standards  de- 
scribe the  conditions  which  will  obtain  when 
the  Job  has  been  done  satisfactorily.  We  ini- 
tiated this  as  a  four-year  project.  In  the  first 
year,  we  have  developed  personal  perform- 
ance standards  for  Regional  Directors,  Super- 
intendents, and  District  Rangers.  In  the  sec- 
ond year,  it  is  our  goal  to  develop  perform- 
ance standards  for  Assistant  Directors  and 
for  each  member  of  the  Regional  offices.  Our 
third  year  program  will  involve  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  performance  standards  for 
each  member  of  the  park  organization;  and 
our  final  year's  program  will  involve  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  performance  standards 
for  each  member  cf  the  Washington  Office  and 
the  Service  Centers. 

These  performance  standards  establish  a 
channel  of  communication  between  the  em- 
ployee and  his  supervisor  for  objective  dia- 
logue concerning  Job  performance.  They  rep- 
resent an  agreement  In  advance  between  the 
employee  and  his  supervisor  as  to  the  job  to 
be  done  and  the  results  that  will  be  ob- 
tained when  the  Job  is  done  adequately.  In 
my  mind,  at  least,  their  greatest  value  Is 
to  enable  the  employee  to  know  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  is,  Indeed,  doing  an  adequate 
Job,  or  he  Is  not  doing  an  adequate  Job, 
even  before  his  supervisor  knows  it. 

My  third  belief  about  management  in  a 
public  agency  Is  this : 

The  support  of  one's  partner — either  hus- 
band or  wife — Is  essential  to  top  performance 
in  the  Job; 

Retirement — like  recruitment — is  simply  a 
change  in  occupational  status. 

It  Is,  therefore,  the  function  of  manage- 
ment to  provide  the  avenues  by  which  an 
employee's  family  (as  well  as  former  em- 
ployees and  their  families )  may  relate  to  the 
organization  and  Its  programs  In  meaning- 
ful ways. 

The  "team"  is  generally  the  basic  work 
unit  In  day-to-day  park  management,  such 
as,  mountain  climbing,  rescue,  fire  fighting, 
underwater  svflmmlng,  wildlife  management, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  responsibilities. 
One  of  the  most  effective  applications  of 
the  "team"  principle  In  the  National  Park 
Service  Is  the  family.  We  have  conscientious- 
ly and  systematically  tried  to  encourage  this 
famllv  team  effort.  For  example,  as  I  men- 
tioned earUer,  one  section  of  our  employees' 
Newsletter  is  devoted  to  the  activities  of  our 
park  wives.  We  have  encouraged  them  in 
maintaining  a  national  park  wives  organiza- 
tion. They  do  much  significant  work  with- 
out which  our  programs  would  simply 
founder.  They  are  the  hostesses  In  the  parks, 
many  of  which  are  Isolated;  they  are  a  vital 
link  between  the  official  organization  and 
the  community;  in  an  emergency  they  serve 
as  the  unpaid— yet  Indispensable — communi- 
cation link  between  a  rescue  team  and  home 
base;  they  advise  constructively  and  creative- 
ly on  many  of  our  management  programs 
such  as  employee  housing,  park  communica- 
tions, etc.  The  stories  that  I  could  share  with 
you — based  on  my  personal  experience  in 
the  field — as  to  the  Invaluable  contributions 
of  our  park  wlvee  wotUd  require  a  second 
alumni  presentation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  wife's  commitment  and  contribution  to 
her  husband's  career  and  the  agency's  mis- 
sion that  I  suggest  It  would  be  well  worth 
the  money  for  the  Institute  to  provide  a 
training  opporttmity  for  Government  wives. 
I  suggest  that  the  taxpayers  would  get  the 


biggest  dividend   for  their  money  ever  of- 
fered by  a  sovereign  1 

In  many  ways  the  National  Park  Service 
Is  a  young  agency;  and,  yet,  we  are  older  than 
we  sometimes  realize.  For  example,  we  now 
have  third  generation  employees  m  the  Serv- 
ice. The  result  is  that  we  have  a  growing 
body  of  alumni.  These  stfe  talented  men  and 
women  who  have  devoted  decades  of  their 
lives  to  the  management  of  this  Nation's 
natural  and  cultural  inheritance,  and  to 
providing  opportunities  of  inspiration,  re- 
laxation, and  recreation  for  millions  of  citi- 
zens in  God's  great  out-of-doors. 

To  encourage  their  continued  interest  in 
the  programs  of  the  Service  and  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  ways  in  which  they  can 
continue  to  relate  to  the  agency,  we  Ini- 
tiated several  years  ago  a  "reemployed  an- 
nuitant program."  In  this  program  was  em- 
ploy those  retirees  who  are  mterested  In 
pursuing  part-time  active  work.  The  pay 
for  this  part-time  work  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  annuitant's  retirement  and  the 
salary  of  the  position  he  occupies.  It  is  a 
small  amount,  indeed.  Generally,  we  can  re- 
employ a  OS- 15  annuitant  for  an  amount 
roughiy  equivalent  to  the  salary  of  a  CS-5 — 
and  where  can  you  improve  on  that  bargain 
today?  We  have  also  adopted  a  "trial  re- 
tirement" program. 

Several  years  ago  our  employees  and  our 
alumni  organized  an  Employee  and  Alumni 
Association  which  publishes  a  monthly  paper 
■The  National  Park  Courier."  Through  this 
paper  we  are  able  to  communicate  with  our 
retirees  on  Important  aspects  of  park  pro-  , 
grams  and  thereby  continue  their  link  with 
the  Service. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  we  have 
done  to  improve  the  management  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  For  example,  we  have 
consolidated  our  professional  disciplines, 
i  e.,  planners,  architects,  engineers,  land- 
Fcape  architects,  etc.,  in  Service  Centers: 
grouped  parks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
each  other  under  centralized  management, 
providing  common  administrative  services, 
such  as,  accounting,  purchasmg,  etc.;  ex- 
panded our  training  and  manpower  develop- 
ment programs:  restructured  our  Washing- 
ton Office  to  recognize  the  growing  dimen- 
sion of  our  urban  parklands;  initiated  eco- 
logical master  planning  and  Joint  regional 
planning;  improved  resource  management 
based  on  scientific  data:  designed  an  en- 
vironmental education  program  Integrated 
with  the  secondary  school  curriculum: 
started  studies  to  determine  the  "carrying 
capacity"  of  parks — to  mention  just  a  few 
things. 

So  much  for  management  of  the  National 
Park  Service — more  importantly,  what  are 
v.e  managing  for? 

I  believe  a  National  Park  is  more  than  a 
physical  resource.  I  believe  a  National  Park 
is  an  idea  which  in  the  fullness  of  Its  mean- 
ing is  a  link  between  the  generations  of  men 
in  their  continuing  search  to  be  "at  home"  in 
their  world. 

National  Parks  and  historic  landmarks  help 
give  us  all  a  "sense  of  place"  in  a  mobile 
America.  They  contribute  to  our  sense  of 
both  the  beautiful  and  the  familiar.  Love  of 
locality  Is  one  of  the  roots  of  social  cohesion, 
according  to  Charles  E.  Merrlan,  who  wa-s  one 
of  our  greatest  poUtlcal  scientists.  But  in  a 
new  country  like  the  United  States,  and  in  a 
society  where  one  family  In  five  moves  each 
year,  and  where  we  have  over  80  million  au- 
tomobiles, we  have  a  hard  time  developing 
local  roots  of  the  kind  famlUar  to  EngUsh- 
men  in  Sussex,  Frenchmen  in  Brittany,  or 
Irishmen  in  Coimty  Cork.  Our  National  Parks 
like  Tosemlte  and  Grand  Canyon,  and  our 
historic  places  like  Independence  Hall  and 
the  Washington  Monument  take  the  place  of 
local  roots  for  tens  of  millions  of  mobile 
Americans.  Thev  give  us  the  assurance  of  a 
"sense  of  place"  expressive  of  our  country 
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that  we  can  tie  to  pennanently,  wherever  we 
move  or  live. 

I  believe  many  people  go  to  the  National 
Parks  and  historic  landmarks  not  simply  to 
satisfy  a  need  to  get  back  to  nature  from 
crowded  cities  or  for  outdoor  recreation.  Many 
people  go  to  the  National  Parks  and  land- 
marks to  strengthen  their  Identity  with  their 
country.  "Seeing  Is  believing,"  and  touching 
the  Liberty  Bell  or  setting  foot  In  Tosemlte 
Valley  Is  worth  a  long  trip  to  experience  a 
sense  of  Identity  with  America  where  It  Is 
unchanging.  It  Isn't  subtle.  It's  the  deep 
human  need  to  know  "I  was  there"  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  or  Yosemlte  Valley;  and,  as  a 
result  am  a  little  more  an  American.  This 
experience  Is  especially  needed  In  these  time* 
of  war.  turmoil,  and  technological  change. 

When  the  bill  to  create  a  National  Park 
Service  was  under  consideration  In  Congress 
In  1916,  J  Horace  McParland  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  His 
words  echo  today's  needs  of  our  urban  so- 
ciety : 

",  .  .  the  word  'park'  In  the  minds  of  most 
of  us  suggests  a  place  In  which  there  are  a 
number  of  flower  beds,  and  probably  stone 
dogs,  and  Iron  fountains,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  a  road  over  which  an  automobile 
may  tp^\e\.  We  forget  that  the  park  hsis 
PAssed  put  of  that  category  In  the  United 
States.  The  park  now  serves  the  people:  the 
park  decreases  the  demand  on  the  forces  for 
keeping  order;  the  park  is  the  direct  com- 
petitor, in  the  United  States,  of  the  courts, 
of  the  jail,  of  the  cemetery,  and  a  very  effi- 
cient competitor  with  all  of  them."  (Italic 
supplied.) 

The  beauty  of  the  parks  In  the  National 
Capital  was  Just  coming  to  fruition  In  1916 
when  Congress  was  talking  about  a  National 
Park  Service.  The  McMillan  Commission  had 
made  Its  great  report  on  the  plan  for  Wash- 
Ingrton  In  1902.  the  Mall  was  rescued  shortly 
afterward,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  author- 
ized In  1911,  and  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge  followed  along.  In  his  testimony,  Mc- 
Parland linked  this  to  the  Idea  of  establish- 
ing a  National  Park  Service: 

"I  had  the  great  pleasure  one  day  to  bring 
here  a  sor*  of  wild  man  from  Iowa,  who 
had  never  seen  the  East  at  all;  who  had  never 
seen  any  great  buildings,  and.  while  a  man 
of  tremendous  business  ability,  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  value  of  beauty.  We 
reached  Washington  about  nine  o'clock  one 
night  and  he  was  so  eager  to  see  what  this 
town  looked  like  that  we  went  on  top  of  one 
of  the  buildings  Just  back  of  the  Capitol, 
and  he  had  his  first  glimpse  of  the  whole 
scene  by  moonlight.  He  was  fairly  crazy 
about  It.  He  said  he  had  never  been  a  good 
American  citizen  before.  There  was  made 
that  very  instant  a  good,  strong,  fighting 
unit  out  of  a  man  who  was  merely  a  busi- 
ness man  before — in  it  for  what  he  could 
get  out  of  it.  There  was  born  in  his  bosom 
at  that  instant  a  devotion  to  the  country 
because  of  the  beauty  of  the  city  which  has 
been  created  by  the  hand  of  man. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  If  that  can  happen  In 
Washington — and  It  happens  constantly — 
...  It  will  happen  to  a  much  greater  extent 
In  connection  with  these  great  national 
wonders  that  are  comprised  in  the  national 
parks." 

The  National  Park  System  has  a  deep  stake 
In  the  urban  park  Idea,  and  It  goes  back  to 
the  founding  of  the  Service  In  1916;  and,  to 
a  realization  that  the  National  Capital  and 
the  National  Parks  are  both  symbols  of  the 
Nation. 

Beyond  our  need  to  Identify  with  the  na- 
tion Is  the  urgent  need  to  understand  our 
place  in  the  world  environment  and  to  Join 
hands  in  doing  our  part  to  rescue  It  from 
Impending  ecological  disaster.  As  Freeman 
Tilden  put  It,  we  need  "to  understand  our 
place  In  nature  and  among  men."  We  will 
reach   this   objective  more   quickly   and  we 


will  heal  our  environment  more  rapidly  If  we 
develop  social  cohesion  "at  home"  by  learn- 
ing we  are  one  people  with  a  common  heri- 
tage well  expressed  In  your  National  Park 
System.  As  we  achieve  social  harmony  we 
win  do  better  in  Joining  together  to  recover 
our  natural  heritage  and  that  of  the  world 
around  us. 

With  Innovative  programs,  such  as  Living 
History  demonstrations  and  Summer-ln-the 
Parks  we  are  striving  zo  make  parks  more 
meaningful  to  people  In  their  search  to  be 
"at  home"  In  their  wbrld.  In  aasesslng  the 
Impact  of  Summer-ln-the-Parks  on  hla  work, 
one  park  policeman,  recently,  observed,  "we 
now  play  with  the  youngsters  In  the  parks, 
rather  than  chase  them  on  the  streets." 

"Through  program  Innovation  In  reep>onse 
to  the  changing  needs  of  our  society  and 
by.  sensitive  management,"  Secretary  Hlckel 
has  said,  "the  National  Park  System  can  con- 
tribute enormously  to  our  national  goals  of 
enhancing  the  life  of  every  American  and 
supporting  the  effort  to  articulate  an  en- 
vironmental ethic  as  a  rule  of  human  con- 
duct." He  has  challenged  us  to  make  this 
larger  objective  our  "constant  guide  as  we 
approach  the  decade  of  the  seventies." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
has  been  officially  proclaimed  Captive 
Nations  Week  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

As  Mr.  Nixon  said  there  have  been 
many  changes  during  the  past  10  years 
since  the  first  Captive  Nations  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Congress,  but  to  quote  the 
President : 

One  thing  that  has  not  changed  Is  the 
desire  for  national  Independence  In  Eastern 
Europe. 

During  the  past  year,  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, we  witnessed  the  sad  truth  that 
the  Soviets,  contrary  to  prevailing  opin- 
ions in  some  circles,  have  not  mellowed, 
nor  reoriented  themselves,  but  rather 
are  as  ruthless  as  ever  in  suppressing 
elementary  freedom  of  those  imder  their 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  Ukraine  at  the  present  time, 
the  Soviet  Government  is  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy of  horrible  religious  persecution. 
Members  of  the  clergy  are  being  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Indeed  earlier 
this  year,  a  Ukrainian  bishop  was  mur- 
dered, after  a  Soviet  secret  police  agent, 
through  impersonating  a  French  tour- 
ist, was  able  to  obtain  the  locations  of 
"underground  churches"  from  the 
bishop.  These  churches  have  all  been 
closed,  needless  to  say. 

The  renewed  religious  terror  In  the 
Ukraine  is  part  of  the  Soviet  plan  to  de- 
stroy the  church  there  by  1970,  or  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birth. 
Lenin,  we  are  told,  expressed  a  particular 
wish  to  see  the  church  in  the  Ukraine 
obliterated. 

Certainly  our  policies  must  be  tailored 
to  deal  with  this  very  real  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  millions  of  brave  people. 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  oc- 
curred in  1968,  not  1918.  The  persecu- 
tions in  the  Ukraine  are  taking  place  in 
1969.  not  1939.  Yet.  It  is  the  governments 
of  Eastern  Europe,  not  the  people,  which 
concern  us. 

As  any  visitor  to  Moscow  will  tell  you, 
decades  of  continuing  propaganda  have 
not  been  able  to  diminish  the  friendship 


of  the  people  of  Russia  for  the  people  of 
America. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  our  great- 
est potential  allies  in  the  great  struggles 
of  this  world  are  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

As  we  once  again  pay  homage  to  their 
bravery,  let  us  firmly  hope  that  the  day 
has  arrived  when  soon  we  will  be  able 
to  offer  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
real  encouragement  instead  of  false 
hopes. 

THE  ABM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  time  to  speak  today  on  the 
ABM  because  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  questions  for  decision.  I 
shall  attempt  to  avoid  technical  refer- 
ences to  MIRV's,  FOB'S,  overpressures, 
delivery  systems.  PAR's,  and  MSR's.  AH 
these  highly  technical  cranponents  and 
relationships  are  part  of  the  offensive 
and  defensive  missile  vocabulary  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.  In  fact,  the  more 
I  read,  analyze,  and  study  these  techni- 
cal matters,  the  more  I  become  con- 
vinced that  confusion  is  rampant  in  the 
minds  of  much  of  the  public. 

Since  I  am  not  a  psychologist,  a  psy- 
chiatrist, or  a  clairvoyant  and  cannot 
state  with  precision  what  is  in  the  collec- 
tive mind  of  the  Russian  leadership.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  forecast  the  inten- 
tions of  either  Russia  or  any  other  possi- 
ble enemy  of  this  Nation. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities, have  immersed  themselves 
in  the  scientific  details  presented  by  the 
experts,  and  have  rendered  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  that  committee.  I  ac- 
cept that  judgment.  As  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  spent  many 
hours  and  days  in  hearings  on  these  same 
subjects.  My  most  careful  examination 
supports  its  correctness  and  nothing  that 
I  have  heard  or  read,  classified  or  not. 
persuades  me  the  committee  is  wrong. 

My  purpose  instead,  is  to  swing  the 
pendulum  of  deliberation  toward  a  rea- 
sonable perspective  which  not  only  can 
we.  but  also  our  constituents,  more 
easily  understand. 

I  represent  a  State  with  a  citizenry  in 
which  I  take  great  pride.  I  believe  the 
questions,  and  expressions  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  are 
representative  of  those  throughout  the 
country  and  frame  the  issues  to  be  re- 
solved. I,  therefore,  propose  to  set  forth 
representative  questions  together  with 
what  I  believe  are  the  proper  answers,  in 
language  with  which  laymen  are 
familiar. 

As  my  views  on  the  matter  before  us 
are  delineated,  I  can  only  add  my  hope 
for  an  early  resolution  of  the  issue  before 
us.  The  studies  have  been  made,  the  pro- 
tracted committee  deliberations  have 
transpired,  its  conclusion  delivered.  I 
the'-efore  believe  we  should  be  able  to 
proceed  shortly  to  make  our  decision. 

What  is  the  ABM  system? 

The  ABM  is  a  weapons  system  to  pro- 
vide a  defensive  shield  from  nuclear 
missiles  fired  against  our  country.  The 
Safeguard  ABM  system  will  use  two  dif- 
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ferent  missiles  which  are  not  designed  to 
be  fired  at  any  other  country,  but  which 
are  designed  only  to  intercept  and  de- 
stroy incoming  missiles.  Its  pattern  of 
deployment  and  mix  of  components  will 
protect  a  portion  of  the  most  important 
part  of  our  deterrent — the  Minuteman 
ICBM's. 

Why  is  the  Senate  considering  ABM 
systems? 

For  many  years  our  Government  has 
been  considering,  testing,  evaluating,  and 
improving  prospective  ABM  systems.  In 
1968  Congress  voted  funds  to  proceed 
not  only   with   continued   research   but 
actual  production  and  location,  or  de- 
ployment, of  an  ABM  system.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  that.  This  year  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  annual  provision  of  further 
funds.  S.  2546.  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, includes  as  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  funds  authorization,   funds 
for  the  continuation  of  work  on  the  ABM 
program  including  limited  deployment. 
The  actual  Safeguard  system  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  different  in  some  impor- 
tant respects,  from  what  was  initially 
authorized.    The    Safeguard    system    is 
strictly  a  defensive  system  designed  to 
protect  our  deterrent  capability. 
Is  there  opposition  to  Safeguard? 
No.  According  to  a  recent  statement 
by  Senator  Percy  before  Congress,  the 
great  majority  of  opponents  to  the  ABM 
portions    of    S.    2546    favor    continued 
Safeguard    research    and    development. 
What  is  opposed  and  has  been  opposed 
is  the  actual  deployment,  for  which  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  would  be 
used.  Two  sites  are  involved  in  this  ini- 
tial deployment — one  in  Montana  and 
one  in  North  Dakota. 

Why  is  deployment,  as  contrasted  to 
only  research  and  development,  desired? 
The  initiation  of  deployment  at  this 
time  is  specifically  sought  in  order  to 
obtain  preliminary  operating  experience 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time.  It  will 
permit  production  of  components  for  the 
Safeguard  system  which  require  up  to 
several  years  of  leadtime. 

What  is  the  ultimate  plan  for  de- 
ploying Safeguard? 

Construction  of  approximately  10  sites 
in  defense  of  our  land-based  deterrent 
forces. 

Why  is  beginning  of  deployment  now 
opposed  while  continuation  of  labora- 
tory research  and  development  is  not, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  result  of  re- 
search and  development  is  a  deployed 
system  to  be  used  if  needed? 

The  essential  reasons  mentioned  are  to 
maintain,  or  to  engender,  good  will  on 
the  part  of  any  potential  enemy — to  avoid 
appearing  aggressive,  and  because  it  will 
not  cost  as  much  money  if  we  defer  all 
deployment. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  Safeguard,  a 
purely  defensive  system,  is  aggressive, 
particularly  when  it  is  understood  that 
most  opponents  to  Safeguard  are  in  fa- 
vor of  continuing  upgrading  and  deploy- 
ment of  our  ICBM  missiles,  and  other 
offensive  forces? 

The  only  way  I  see  that  any  potential 
enemy  might  label  our  Safeguard  system 
as  aggressive  is  to  believe  that  we  might 
use  it  to  launch  an  aggressive  "first 
strike."  I  do  not  believe  any  American 


President  would  ever  "push  the  button" 
first.  In  fact,  there  Is  evidence  that  Safe- 
guard will  actually  Increase  international 
stability  and  ward  off  increases  in  the 
arms  race.  Russian  Premier  Kosygin  has 
said: 


It  seems  to  me  that  defensive  measures  do 
not  accelerate  the  arms  race. 


Do  the  Russians  have  an  ABM  system? 
Yes. 

Is  it  deployed? 
Yes. 
Why? 

Purportedly  for  the  same  reason  we 
want  it,  to  bring  down  our  missiles  if 
we  should  fire  them  at  Russia  and  also 
for  protection  against  Red  China  when 
and  if  she  attains  a  dehvery  capability. 
If  our  ABM  were  ever  used  it  would  sim- 
ply be  directed  against  an  enemy's  "first 
strike"  against  our  missile  sites. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  will 
ever  fire  its  ICBM  missile  strike  force 
first,  and  Safeguard  will  help  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  knocking  our  ICBM's  out 
of  action  before  we  could  fire  them  in 
response  to  any  attack  they  might 
initiate. 

Russian  ABM's,  therefore,  would  most 
likely  be  used  to  ward  off  oiu'  so-called 
"second  strike." 

Do  we  know  we  can  launch  a  retalia- 
tory 'second  strike"  after  we  are 
attacked? 

A  vital  factor  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion is  the  point  in  time  about  which  we 
are  speaking.  Today,  our  announced 
strategy  is  to  absorb  any  first  strike 
and  then  fire  our  ICBM's  in  retaliation. 
Helping  this  situation  today  is  the  fact 
that  we  believe  our  missile  firing  sub- 
marines would  survive  any  "first  strike" 
and  still  be  able  to  fire  their  missiles  in 
retaliation.  In  other  words,  even  if  many 
of  our  land-based  missiles  are  destroyed, 
our  submarines  still  would  be  able  to  send 
their  missiles  hurtling  toward  any  at- 
tacking enemy. 

However,  if  we  are  talking  about  some 
date  after  Safeguard  is  deployed,  we 
are  much  less  sure  of  this  strategy.  By 
that  time  we  will  need  Safeguard  to  pro- 
tect sufficient  land-based  missiles  to  do 
extensive  damage  to  whomever  the 
enemy  might  be.  This  is  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  because  it  is  a  real  possibil- 
ity by  that  date  that  we  no  longer  can 
rely  on  having  our  missile  firing  subma- 
rines untouched  by  an  enemy's  first 
strike,  due  to  advances  in  imdersea  war- 
fare which  would  permit  some  neutral- 
ization of  their  effectiveness. 

In  the  future,  would  we  be  able  to 
laimch  a  "second  missile  strike"  if  we 
do  not  have  the  Safeguard  system  to 
protect  our  strike  force? 

Without  Safeguard,  our  land-based 
missile  force  could  be  virtually  non- 
existent after  a  large-scale  attack.  And, 
if  our  subs  were  to  be  substantially  neu- 
tralized, we  would  have  a  negligible  sec- 
ond strike  missile  capability.  The  only 
thing  we  might  be  able  to  do  is  detect 
and  identify  the  incoming  missiles  and 
launch  all  of  our  missile  strike  force 
against  the  enemy.  This  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous strategy  for  this  coimtry. 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  doubtful 
second  strike  capability? 
If  we  do  not  have  Safeguard,  it  means 


that  an  enemy  could  confront  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  choice  of  either  yielding  to 
overt  aggression  or  being  forced  to  push 
the  button  first  to  annihilate  that  coun- 
try with  our  missiles,  knowing  that  the 
result,  aside  from  other  considerations, 
win  be  a  "second  strike"  against  us 
which  undoubtedly  would  completely  de- 
stroy our  Nation.  That  is  not  a  situation 
into  which  I  would  ever  want  to  put  a 
President  of  this  country.  Right  now,  we 
must  guard  against  it  and  give  the  Pres- 
dent  the  Safeguard  missile  system. 

How  do  we  know  any  enemy  will  react 
in  the  way  just  dsecribed  if  they  believe 
our  deterrent  is  insufficient? 

We  do  not  know  it.  We  will  never  know 
what  they  will  do  at  some  future  date. 
We  have  not  built  our  missile  strike  force 
on  the  basis  of  knowing  that  Russia,  or 
any  other  country,  intends  to  institute  a 
nuclear  war.  Rather,  we  must  judge  by 
evidences  of  intent,  knowledge  of  mih- 
tary  capabilities,  and  knowledge  of  the 
general  attitudes  of  those  people  who  are 
now  making  strategic  decisions  in  other 
countries.  We  must  judge  these  various 
possibiUties  and  provide  for  them.  If  an 
enemy  should  unleash  an  attack  against 
us.  it  might  be  sudden  and  without  warn- 
ing. It  might  be  preceded  by  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  coerce  and  intimidate  us. 
It  might  be  preceded  by  an  unfoimded 
fear  that  we  are  preparing  an  attack 
upon  them.  Hence,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, our  course  of  action  at  this  time 
should  be  to  make  sure  that  any  potential 
aggressor  will  not  at  some  future  date 
believe  it  can  carry  off  such  an  attack. 
We  are  confident  no  country  believes  it 
can  do  it  now.  Safeguard  is  the  best  way 
known  to  me  by  which  we  can  keep  Rus- 
sia and  other  nuclear  powers  convinced 
of  this  in  the  mid-1970's. 

Must  the  Safeguard  deployment  be 
authorized  now  for  the  two  sites  men- 
tioned? 

Yes,  in  order  to  have  the  system  oper- 
ational by  the  time  it  is  believed  that 
any  potential  enemy  might  decide  it 
could  launch  a  satisfactoiT  attack. 

What  about  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  Russia? 

If  we  could  achieve  an  effective  arms 
control  agreement  with  Russia,  it  would 
be  highly  desirable.  I  hope  we  soon  can 
commence  talks  in  this  regard.  However. 
I  feel  it  would  take  a  long  time,  even 
after  talks  were  started,  to  arrive  at  an 
exact  agreement  which  must  include 
ways  of  assuring  against  cheating.  The 
mere  possibUity  of  achieving  such  an 
agreement,  and  the  time  which  may  be 
involved  in  negotiations,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  stop  us  from  proceeding  with 
our  Safeguard  system.  We  must  com- 
mence the  two  initial  facilities  without 
delay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  con- 
siderable and  convincing  evidence  that 
beginning  our  Safeguard  deployment 
will  sen'e  to  cause  the  Soviets  to  more 
seriously  consider  an  effective  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

If  the  construction  of  the  two  opera- 
tional Safeguard  sites  is  authorized  by 
Congress,  is  this  an  irreversible  deci- 
sion? 

No,  it  is  not.  If  the  situation  regarding 
arms' control  cr  if  the  Russian  escalation 
of  offensive  weaponrj'  production  ceases. 
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the    Safeguard    system    can    then    be 
halted. 

Is  your  position  supported  by  your 
constituents? 

Yes,  it  is.  The  majority  of  the  great 
volume  of  mail  I  have  received  favors 
uninterrupted  progress  toward  providing 
the  President  with  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  as  he  has  requested,  including 
deployment  at  the  two  initieil  sites.  The 
majority  do  not  believe  that  uncertainty 
regarding  our  own  intentions  and  abili- 
ties will  benefit  us. 

What  I  have  given  is  a  nontechnical 
discussion  of  the  issues  as  I  see  them, 
and  my  conclusions.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  Senate  must  act  favorably  on 
Safeguard  to  assure  the  future  security 
of  our  country. 

A  man  whom  I  deeply  admired,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  has  spoken  wisely 
concerning  both  our  Russian  competitors 
and  the  issue  of  war,  especially  nuclear 
war.  In  his  famous  "Iron  Curtain" 
speech  in  1946,  he  stated: 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  our  Russian 
frlenclB-and  allies  during  the  war  I  am  con- 
«lnced-Uiat  there  Is  nothing  they  admire  so 
much  as  strengrth,  and  there  Is  nothing  for 
which  they  have  less  respect  than  for  weak- 
ness, especially  military  weakness. 

Before  a  joint  session  of  our  Congress 
in  1941,  he  said: 

E>o  we  not  owe  It  to  ourselves,  to  our  chil- 
dren, to  tormented  mankind,  to  make  sure 
that  these  catastrophes  do  not  engulf  us 
for  a  third  time? 

And.  before  a  similar  joint  session  In 
1952.  hepwinted  out: 

If  I  may  say  this.  Members  of  tlie  Congress, 
be  careful  above  all  things,  therefore,  not  to 
let  go  of  the  atomic  weapon  untU  you  aw 
sure,  and  more  than  sure,  that  other  means 
of  preserving  peace  are  In  your  hands. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  by  accumulating  de- 
terrents of  all  kinds  against  aggression  we 
shall  In  fact  ward  off  the  fearful  catastrophe, 
the  fears  of  which  darken  the  life  and  mar 
the  progress  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  to  be  one  of  those  great 
deterrents. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  Senator's 
analysis  of  the  situation  here,  especially 
with  respect  to  trying  to  judge  or  guess 
about  the  Soviet  leadership  as  it  may  be 
now  or  as  it  may  vary  in  years  to  come. 
I  think  the  Senator  made  his  decision  on 
the  right  basis.  We  cannot  rest  our  de- 
cisions here  solely  on  speculations  as  to 
what  they  may  do:  no  one  can  tell.  It  is 
a  matter  of  their  minds.  We  measure 
their  capabilities:  we  know  their  strate- 
gic ca,pability.  which  has  to  be  greatly 
respected.  I  could  not  be  more  positive  in 
my  belief  than  that  their  major  strategic 
capability  is  oriented  on  our  missile  bases 
rather  than  on  our  cities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion perhaps  too  much  discussion, 
about  psychology  and  psychiatry  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one can  read  anyone  else's  mind.  How- 
ever, if  I  go  out  onto  the  street  and  see 
that  the  straws  are  pointing  in  a  cer- 


tain direction  I  can  assume  the  direction 
from  which  the  wind  is  coming. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  dis- 
cussion and  in  looking  for  a  sound  basis 
to  make  a  decision.  We  have  to  look  at 
the  way  straws  are  lining  up,  regret- 
fully, and  be  prepared.  I  think  the  analy- 
sis of  the  Senator  is  sound. 

We  have  to  look  6  years  ahead  to  do 
even  that  and  make  a  judgment.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  fine  presentation. 
I  thank  him  very  much  for  taking  the 
time  to  put  his  thoughts  together.  I  feel 
his  contribution  is  one  of  the  strong  pegs 
on  which  we  can  hang   a  decision. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator,  but  rather  I  think  it  is  we 
who  should  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
monumental  and  massive  effort  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  not  only  this  year 
but  last  year,  which  has  brought  these 
issues  so  clearly  to  the  American  people. 
I  wish  to  add  one  other  thought.  Some- 
thing the  Senator  said  impressed  me.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  average  American 
today  really  understands  that  if  we  were 
to  wait  until  next  year  to  start  again, 
the  system  would  still  be  6  years  off.  It 
would  take  6  years  to  deploy  this  system. 
It  is  not  something  we  can  go  to  like  a 
Coke  vending  machine,  drop  in  a  nickel, 
and  pull  the  bottle  out  of  the  bottom. 
There  is  involved  a  long  leadtlme.  We 
have  to  look  at  what  the  Russians  have 
done  and  are  continuing  to  do  now.  In 
my  opinion,  any  cautious  and  prudent 
man  would  look  at  these  factors  and  be 
very  much  concerned  about  delay  in  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  are  on  more  than  one  sub- 
committee together  and  we  get  the  bene- 
fit of  his  fine  knowledge  and  his  pains- 
taking and  consistent  efforts  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  too  kind. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
excellent  speech.  These  are  not  easy 
times  in  which  we  live.  Individual  Sena- 
tors must  make  decisions  that  are  most 
difficult.  I  know  of  the  conscientious  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  As  he  sits  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  realize  the  great  demands 
and  the  many  requests  for  tax  dollars. 
I  know  his  decision  to  support  the  ABM 
is  based  upon  one  thing  and  one  thing 
alone,  and  that  is  that  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  the  wisest  course  for  our  coun- 
try. I  commend  him  for  that. 

I  believe  that  in  these  matters  we  have 
to  trust  someone.  Those  authorities  who 
support  this  system,  and  who  have 
through  the  years,  may  not  have  greater 
knowledge  than  some  of  the  authorities 
who  disagree,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  puts 
America  on  the  safe  side  of  the  issue. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  fine 
contribution  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  remarks  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  contribution  to  the  discussion.  His 


contributions  to  the  Senate  are  so  well 
known  they  hardly  need  be  commented 
on.  However,  his  remarks  prompt  me  to 
make  two  statements. 

As  a  conscientious  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — and  I  be- 
lieve I  am  conscientious — I  am  probably 
as  aware  as  almost  anyone  of  the  com- 
petition, the  fight,  and  the  pressure  for 
the  Federal  dollar.  In  the  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  OfiQces,  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  ranking  minority 
member,  we  see  these  pressures  in  re- 
quests from  such  diverse  agencies  as, 
for  example,  NASA,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  HUD.  Certainly,  we  have  the 
complete  two  ends  here:  housing  repre- 
senting human  needs,  and  NASA,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  repre- 
senting the  other  end  of  the  spectnim. 
This  competition  for  the  dollar  is  ex- 
tremely intense.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor I  would  not  have  arrived  at  my  deci- 
sion if  I  had  not  thought  that  the  need 
was  extremely  necessary. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
second  remark,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  the  other  day,  as  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  Safeguard,  referred  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  duties  of  the  President  and 
his  obligations  for  the  safety  of  the 
country.  I  was  prompted  to  remark  then. 
and  I  say  it  again  here,  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  obligations  of  the  President 
are  great,  of  course,  because  it  is  he  wl.o 
is  the  Chief  Executive.  However,  each 
of  us.  I  believe,  realize  that  we  also  have 
an  obligation  which  is  just  as  deep 
seated  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
this  country.  I  am  sure  everyone  in  the 
Chamber  recognizes  that  he  has  a  deep 
obligation  for  the  safety  of  this  country; 
my  sense  of  obligation  on  this  question  is 
that  while  others  may  be  esoteric  in  their 
thinking,  and  others  may  get  out  on 
cloud  9  they  may  not  bear  this  awesome 
responsibility.  I  feel  that  I  personally 
bear  an  awesome  responsibility  in  this 
field  and  that  I  cannot  gamble  with  my 
country's  future.  I  think  we  will  be  doing 
just  that  if  we  do  not  deploy  the  ABM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B"^11D  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  is  rec- 
ogri?zed  for  10  minutes. 


AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  will  be  many  years  before  all  is  known 
of  the  tragic  mistakes  that  caused  our 
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Nation  to  become  involved  in  a  major 
air  and  ground  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  repercussions  of  the  escalation  of 
that  war  by  President  Johnson  and  its 
continuation  by  President  Nixon  will 
haunt  Americans  for  generations  to 
come.  Hardly  an  aspect  of  our  national 
life  has  remained  unaffected  by  our  be- 
coming involved  by  sending  combat 
troops  to  fight  in  a  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Gradually,  some  of  those  who  were 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the 
decisionmaking  processes  during  the 
Johnson  administration  have  begun  to 
make  public  their  observations  of  the 
events  that  led  to  this  tragedy.  In  the 
July  29,  1969,  edition  of  Look  magazine 
and  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  in  an  article  entitled 
■How  the  United  States  Spumed  Three 
Chances  for  Peace  in  Vietnam"  made 
startling  revelations  concerning  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Johnson  administration  to  go 
along  with  or  accept  the  opportunities 
for  peace  negotiations:  or  its  refusal  to 
do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  most  shocking  fact  revealed  by  Mr. 
Cousins  was  his  disclosure  that  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  Dean  Rusk  failed  to  in- 
form President  Johnson  of  the  results  of 
U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant's  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  negotiations  in  late 
1964  and  early  in  1965.  He  narrated  how 
U  Thant  sent  a  handwritten  note  to  Ho 
Chi   Minh   supporting   President  John- 
son's desire  to  begin  meaningful  negotia- 
tions as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  reply  indicating  willingness  to 
enter  into  secret  talks.  For  more  than 
4  months  U  Thant  waited  for  Wash- 
ington's reply.  Finally,  toward  the  end  of 
January  1965.  he  told  Ambassador  Adlai 
Stevenson  that  Ho  Chi  Minh's  offer  could 
not  be  kept  open  much  longer.  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  then  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  on  his  return  reported  to  U 
Thant  that  the  State  Department  was 
reluctant  to  enter  into  negotiations  at 
that  time  for  fear  that  such  talks  would 
result  in  a  collapse  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. Think  of  that  and  of  the  thousands 
of  fine  young  Americans  killed  in  combat 
since  that  time. 

In  1966.  when  President  Johnson  met 
personally  with  U  Thant  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  personal  role  that 
he  could  play  in  helping  to  spur  negotia- 
tions, the  U.N.  Secretary-General  asked 
the  President  why  the  United  States  had 
not  accepted  the  opportunity  for  nego- 
tiations he  had  helped  to  bring  about  2 
years  earlier.  President  Johnson  said  he 
was  puzzled  by  this  response  and  listened 
with  increasing  concern  to  U  Thant's  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  late  1964  and  Jan- 
uar>'  1965.  Cousins  reports  President 
Johnson  as  saying  this  episode  was  news 
to  him  and  that  he  was  hearing  about  it 
for  the  first  time.  The  President  turned 
to  Dean  Rusk,  who  was  present  and  asked 
whether  he  had  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter. According  to  Norman  Cousins: 
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Rusk  replied  that  Stevenson  had  not  been 
authorized  to  reject  the  negotiations.  He  did 
not  say.  however,  whether  Stevenson  had 
been  authorized  to  accept  them.  Nor  did  he 
say  why  the  State  Dei>artment  had  not  acted 
promptly  and  afBrmatlvely  when  Stevenson 
first  reported,  In  September  1964,  Hanoi's 
wlUlngness  to  have  exploratory  talks. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  terrifying  to  realize 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  withheld  from 
the  President  information  which  might 
have  prevented  the  bombing  of  north 
Vietnam,  the  tragic  escalation  of  the  war 
and  all  that  has  resulted  since.  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk's  views  on  the  Vietnam 
war  are  well  known.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  warhawks  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration If  not  the  most  warlike  of  all  the 
President's  advisers.  However,  the  accu- 
sation was  never  made  that  he  did  not 
act  in  good  faith.  Now,  Norman  Cousins 
raises  that  question. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  should 
report  the  facts  to  the  American  people 
and  either  affirm  or  deny  that  he  with- 
held information  from  the  President 
which  might  have  saved  thousands  of 
young  American  lives  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  soldiers  and 
innocent  civilians. 

Mr.  President,  our  involvement  in  a 
civil  war  in  Vietnam  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  Its  continuation  by 
President  Nixon  and  his  warhawk  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  is  a  policy  of  mad- 
ness. It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  inexcusable, 
the  most  tragic  military  and  diplomatic 
blunder  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
This  continuing  folly  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  in  combat  and  also 
what  Pentagon  terms  "accidents  and  in- 
cidents." which  in  reality  are  combat 
deaths,  of  more  than  50,000  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces — soldiers,  airmen,  marines 
and  sailors — and  more  than  240,000 
wounded.  It  is  said  that  3  percent  of  the 
wounded  are  either  maimed  for  life  or 
will  die  of  wounds.  Also,  thousands  of 
our  GI's  have  been  afaicted  with  bubonic 
plague,  hepatitis,  malaria  fever,  and 
other  tropical  diseases.  Some  have  died. 
Some  win  suffer  recurrent  effects  of  these 
aliments  as  long  as  they  live. 

With  our  tremendous  air  power  and 
napalm  bombing  we  are  devastating  a 
little  nation  and  killing  many  thousands 
of  unoffending  Vietnamese  Including 
women,  children,  and  old  men.  We  are 
destroying  this  small  Asiatic  country, 
Vietnam,  which  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Americans  are  horrified  that  in  every 
commimlty  In  the  United  States,  even 
the  smallest,  priceless  lives  of  young 
Americans  have  been  snuffed  out  In  this 
vmpopular.  Immoral,  undeclared  war,  now 
the  longest  war  In  the  historj'  of  our  Re- 
public and  the  bloodiest  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  World  War  II. 

Very  definitely,  we  should  withdraw  all 
of  our  fighting  men  from  Vietnam.  Let 
us  give  sole  consideration  to  saving  lives 
of  our  own  youngsters  and  bring  our 
young  men  home,  at  least  200,000  this 
year  and  In  the  same  manner  we  sent 
them  overseas — by  ships  and  planes. 

Unfortunately,  the  Saigon  regime  of 
General  Thleu  and  that  flamboyant  so- 
called  air  marshal.  Ky,  does  not  want 
the  fighting  to  stop.  Thleu  and  Ky  really 
represent  the  views  of  but  10.  or  possibly 


as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Without  the  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  the  Saigon  militarist  regime 
would  be  ousted  within  a  matter  of  days, 
or  even  hours.  That  regime  is  made  up 
of  10  generals,  nine  of  whom  served  with 
the  French  forces  against  their  own  fel- 
low countrjTnen  In  the  war  of  liberation 
that  ended  in  1954  and  were  bom  and 
reared  in  North  Vietnam.  In  a  midnight 
coup,  they  overcame  the  civilian  govern- 
ment of  Saigon  and  took  over  and  have 
been  in  power  since. 

In  the  fighting,  week  after  week  more 
Americans  have  been  killed  and  wounded 
in  combat  than  the  total  number  of  the 
so-called  friendly  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam, which  are  entirely  too  friendly. 
They  desert  at  the  rate  of  30  percent  a 
month.  They  do  the  deserting  while  the 
Americans  do  the  fighting.  Without  our 
support,  the  Saigon  regime  would  col- 
lapse. Then,  Vice  President  Ky  and  Presi- 
dent Thleu  would  hurriedly  depart  and 
rendezvous  with  their  unlisted  bank  ac- 
counts in  Hong  Kong  and  Switzerland. 
Madame  Thleu,  the  first  lady  of  the 
Saigon  militarist  regime,  recently  pur- 
chased a  villa  in  Switzerland  so  there 
would  probably  be  a  peaceful  haven 
there  for  her  and  General  Thieu  to  enjoy 
gracious  living. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  reported  that  15  million  Amer- 
icans, most  of  them  children,  suffer  from 
malnutrition.  I  reiterate  the  views  of 
Senator  McGovern.  Why  not  quit  kUl- 
Ing  Asians  and  begin  feeding  Americans? 
Remember  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy 
shortly  before  his  assassination  said: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort  l» 
made  by  the  Government  to  win  popular  sup- 
port that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there.  In 
the  final  analysis.  It  Is  their  war.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It.  We 
can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equipment, 
we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers, 
but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— against  the  Communists. 
ExHisrr  1 
[From  Look  magazine,  July  29,  1969] 
How  THE  UNrrED  States  Spurned  Three 
Chances  for  Peace  in  V^ietnam 
(By  Norman  Cousins,  editor,  Saturday 

Review ) 
(EnrroR's  Note.— This  arUcle  Is  pubUshed 
jointly  by  Look  magazine  and  the  Saturday 
Review  because  of  the  conviction  of  the  edi- 
tors that  the  questions  it  raises  should  have 
the  widest  possible  airing.  Mr.  Cousins  based 
this  account  upon  his  notes  of  episodes  In 
which  he  took  part  and  conversations  with 
others  who  were  Involved.) 

On  October  7,  1966,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  emerged  from  a  meeting  at  the 
United  NaUons  with  Secretary  General  U 
Thant.  Waiting  newsmen  were  handed  a 
statement  saying  that  the  President  had  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  U  Thant  for  his  ef- 
forts toward  Improving  the  world's  chances 
of  peace. 

The  full  story  of  that  meeting,  however, 
was  not  covered  by  the  communique. 

The  President's  visit  had  come  at  a  crit- 
ical time.  V  Thant,  discouraged  by  his  in- 
abUlty  to  bring  about  negotiations  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  desiring  to  return 
to  private  life,  had  made  known  his  Inten- 
tion to  retire  from  the  UN  within  a  matter 
of  months. 

Accompanied  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
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Rusk  and  U.S.  Ambaasadior  to  the  UN  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  the  President  called  on  U 
Thant  In  his  office  on  the  38th  floor.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche,  UN  Under  Secretary  for  Special 
PoUUcal  Affairs,  Joined  the  group  at  U 
Tb&nt's  request.  The  President  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  the  personal  role  U  Thant 
could  play  In  helping  to  get  negotiations 
started  that  could  In  turn  help  end  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

n  Thant  asked  the  President  why  the 
United  States  had  not  accepted  the  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiations  he  had  helped  to 
bring  about  two  years  earlier.  The  President 
said  he  was  puzzled  by  this  response  and 
asked  U  Thant  to  explain. 

U  Thant  described  tn  detail  the  Initiatives 
he  had  taken  In  the  fall  of  1964  to  stop 
the  fighting.  He  reminded  the  President  of 
his  visit  to  the  White  House  early  in  August, 
1964.  He  had  come  away  persuaded  that  the 
President's  main  purpose  in  Vietnam  was 
to  end  the  war  under  conditions  of  contin- 
uing stability.  U  Thant  said  he  had  been 
convinced  at  that  time  that  the  United 
States  had  no  desire  to  extend  the  war  or 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  North  Viet- 
nam. He  had  recognized  that  the  President 
was  looking  beyond  the  end  of  the  war  to 
wide-scale  reconstruction  for  the  benefit  of 
all  thfe  'Vietnamese. 

U  "rtimt  said  he  had  then  sent  a  handwrit- 
ten letter  to  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  letter  supf>orted  President 
Johnson's  desire  to  begin  meaningful  nego- 
tiations 8is  quickly  as  possible.  It  said  that 
the  only  alternative  to  fast-mounting  de- 
struction was  peace  talks,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  came,  the  better  it  would  be  for  all 
concerned.  U  Thant  proposed  immediate  se- 
cret talks  as  a  prelude  to  more  formal  nego- 
tiations. 

Three  weeks  later,  U  Thant  received  his 
reply  from  Ho  Chi  Bfinh:  North  Vietnam  ac- 
cepted his  prop:>sal  and  was  willing  to  enter 
Into  secret  talks. 

U  Thant  notified  Adlal  Stevenson,  then 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN.  Stevenson  went 
Immediately  to  Washington  to  convey  the 
good  news  to  Rusk  and  to  seek  Instructions, 
A  week  later,  U  Thant  told  Stevenson  In 
New  York  he  was  eagerly  awaiting  the  reply 
from  Washington  to  commiinlcate  to  Hanoi. 
After  all,  tae  original  Impetus  for  the  meet- 
ing had  come  from  the  President  himself. 
Stevenson  said  he  was  certain  Washington 
would  respond  before  long. 

For  more  than  four  months,  U  Thant 
waited  for  Washington's  reply.  Finally,  to- 
ward the  end  of  January,  1985,  he  told  Stev- 
enson that  It  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  offer  could  be  kept  open  much  long- 
er. Stevenson  went  to  Washington  again,  and 
on  his  return,  reported  to  U  Thant  that  the 
State  Department  was  reluctant  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  at  that  time  because  It  feared 
the  talks  might  result  in  the  collapse  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

U  Thant  told  Stevenson  that  the  State  De- 
partment might  or  might  not  be  correct. 
After  all,  six  governments  had  already  col- 
lapsed in  Saigon.  But  if  the  best  way  of  end- 
ing the  war  was  at  the  peace  table,  then  it 
would  seem  axiomatic  that  this  need  should 
come  first.  Stevenson  could  only  repeat  that 
he  had  conveyed  the  position  of  his  govern- 
ment as  he  understood  It.  Several  days  later, 
the  United  States  began  systematic  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  rationale  for  the 
bombing  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease pressure  on  Hanoi  to  persuade  it  to 
come  to  the  peace  table. 

President  Johnson  listened  with  visibly 
Increasing  concern  to  U  Thant's  accoimt  of 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  take 
advantage  of  the  kind  of  initiative  he  was 
now,  in  1966,  strongly  urging  upon  the  Sec- 
retary General.  He  said  this  episode  was  a 
new  book  to  him  and  that  he  was  hearing 
about  it  for  the  first  time.  The  President 
turned  to  Dean  Rusk  and  asked  whether  be 


had  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Rusk  replied 
that  Stevenson  had  not  been  authorized  to 
reject  the  negotiations.  He  did  not  say,  how- 
ever, whether  Stevenson  had  been  author- 
ized to  accept  them.  Nor  did  he  say  why  the 
State  Department  had  not  acted  promptly 
and  affirmatively  when  Stevenson  first  re- 
ported in  September,  1964,  Hanoi's  willing- 
ness to  have  exploratory  talks. 

Some  time  later.  Rusk  asserted  in  a  sep- 
arate conversation  with  U  Thant  that  the 
United  States  had  received  word  from  the 
Canadian  representative  on  the  International 
Control  Commission  in  Vietnam  to  the  effect 
that  Hanoi  had  no  Interest  in  secret  talks 
with  the  United  States.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, was  not  8upp>orted  by  the  Canadians. 

The  terrifying  question,  of  course,  that 
emerges  from  this  episode  Is  whether  it  Is 
conceivable  that  the  President  would  not  be 
informed  by  his  own  State  Department  of 
a  development  of  such  obvlotis  significance. 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  one  of 
the  qiost  crucial  decisions  in  the  history  of 
American  foreign  policy.  That  decision,  the 
American  people  were  given  to  understand, 
was  the  direct  result  of  North  Vietnamese 
intransigence  in  the  matter  of  a  nonmilltary 
settlement.  Many  observers  feel  the  decision 
to  start  the  bombing  resulted  in  the  expan- 
sion and  prolongation  of  the  war,  costing 
many  thousands  of  lives.  Why  was  the  Pres- 
ident not  Informed  of  an  event  that  might 
have  averted  this  terrible  consequence?  What 
makes  the  matter  all  the  more  ominous  is 
that  this  occasion  was  only  one  of  several 
in  which  chances  for  establishing  peace  were 
passed  over  or  mismanaged.  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge   of   two  of  these  occasions. 

On  December  1,  1965, 1  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Jack  Valenti,  President  Johnson's 
assistant,  asking  me  to  come  to  the  White 
House.  At  his  office  the  next  day,  Valenti 
said  the  President  hoped  I  might  suggest 
some  ideas  for  the  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. I  replied  that  I  would  be  honored  to 
do  so. 

Valenti  then  gave  me  a  briefing  on  the 
President's  ideas  on  major  questions  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Vietnam.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
detailed  recital  of  our  i>ofiitlon  on  Vietnam. 
Any  settlement  in  Vietnam  would  have  to 
take  into  account  the  future  security  and 
stability  of  the  area.  The  President  had  ruled 
out  as  adding  to  the  risk  of  world  nuclear 
war  the  pursuit  of  military  victory  through 
overwhelming  force.  He  believed  in  the  need 
for  a  negotiated  peace,  but  he  also  believed 
that  Hanoi  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
get  into  negotiations  If  it  thought  the 
United  States  would  quit  out  of  sheer  fatigue 
or  indifference. 

Valenti  detailed  his  private  conversations 
with  the  President  to  buttress  his  point  that 
the  President's  major  objective  was  to  get 
the  U.S.  out  of  Vietnam  under  conditions  of 
stability  and  honor.  I  agreed  to  work  on  a 
draft  and  to  submit  a  text  within  a  fort- 
night. 

On  December  13,  something  happened  that 
enabled  me  to  put  to  good  use  the  Informa- 
tion Jack  Valenti  had  given  me.  Bohdan 
Lewandowski,  Polish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  had  dinner  with  me  In  New 
York.  Lewandowski  said  his  government  was 
eager  to  be  useful  in  bringing  about  talks 
In  Vietnam  but  that  some  questions  had 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
actually  wanted  a  negotiated  peace  or  In- 
tended to  press  for  a  military  solution. 

I  drew  heavily  upon  Valentl's  briefing 
(Without  identifying  the  source  of  my  in- 
formation) to  provide  substantial  evidence 
of  U.S.  sincerity  In  seeking  a  negotiated 
peace.  The  Ambassador  said  he  found  my 
recital  convincing  and  then  added  that  he 
was  sorry  that  the  government  leaders  in 
Hanoi  couldn't  have  heard  it  too,  I  told  the 
Ambassador  I  would  be  most  happy  to  go 
anywhere,  including  Hanoi,  for  the  purpose 


of  repeating  what  I  had  Just  told  him  if  he 
felt  it  would  have  even  the  most  remote 
usefulness. 

The  Ambassador  reipUed  th&t  a  mission  to 
Hanoi  for  this  purpose  might  indeed  be  de- 
sdraible — all  the  more  so  In  view  of  my  uno:- 
ficlal  status.  Ever  since  the  end  otf  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  relied  on  private  mis- 
sions to  clear  the  way  for  more  traditional 
approaches. 

The  next  day,  I  spoke  to  William  P.  Bundy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Bast  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  and  told  him  of  my  con- 
versation with  Lewandowski.  He  encouraged 
me  to  take  advantage  oif  any  other  similar 
openings  to  put  acroos  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  lim- 
ited warfare  and  was  genuinely  eager  to  end 
the  war  through  a  political  rather  than  mili- 
tary setitlement. 

On  December  22.  1965,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  White  Hoiise.  Valenti 
and  Bin  Moyers  were  on  separate  extensions. 
Valenti  said  the  President  wanted  me  to  go 
to  the  Par  Bast  with  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  to  represent  President  Johnson  at 
the  Inaiiguratlon  of  President  F^erdlnand  E. 
Marooe  of  the  Phll'pplnes.  I  would  also  ac- 
company the  Vice  President  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Japan,  Korea  and  Taiwan.  Movers 
said  the  White  House  wanted  to  enooiu^ge 
me  to  take  private  soundings  to  find  out 
what  I  could  about  the  readiness  of  Hanoi 
to  start  talks.  I  agreed  to  go. 

In  Tokyo,  I  saw  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Councilors  of  Japan,  Kanlchl  Nlshlmura,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  Oambodla  and 
North  Vietnam.  He  had  had  an  audience 
with  Prince  Sihanouk,  who  had  said  the  only 
solution  for  the  Vietnam  war  was  a  policy  of 
complete  neutrality  for  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam,  In  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva 
agreements. 

In  Hanoi,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nlshlmura  had  seen 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  brought  up  his 
oonversatlon  with  Prince  sihanotik  in  Cam- 
bodia. Ho  Chi  Mtnh  then  Indicated  that  he 
didn't  think  the  Prince  went  far  enough;  he 
believed  that  North  Vietnam  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  neutraUaatlon.  Mr.  Nlshlmura 
aaked  whether  this  meant  th&t  the  United 
states  would  be  expected  to  withdraw  all  its 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
didn't  seem  to  think  this  was  necessary  right 
away,  so  long  as  the  fixed  pmrpose  of  the 
United  States  was  to  support  the  neutrality 
of  all  Vietnam,  North  and  South. 

On  January  3,  we  returned  to  Washington 
and  reported  to  the  President.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent told  of  his  conversations  with  Asian 
leaders.  He  reported  the  emphasis  be  had 
given  to  the  Importance  placed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  nonmilltary  approaches  to  Asian 
problems,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  every- 
where. The  Vice  President  sadd  he  had 
stressed  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  upgrading  the  prospects  for  a 
better  life  for  the  peoples  of  Asian  nations. 
The  President  said  he  was  especially 
pleased  that  the  Vice  President  had  empha- 
sized this  point.  Everyone  knows  about  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  President  said;  very  few 
seem  to  know  about  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  its  potential  for  rebuilding  and 
developing  large  parts  of  Asia.  Even  our  al- 
lies sometimes  fall  to  appreciate  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Bank;  when  the  President 
had  spoken  to  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
and  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  recently,  the 
first  point  he  made  was  that  he  expected 
them  to  Increase  their  oontrtbutlons  to  the 
Bank. 

The  President  went  on  to  state  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  face  frankly  was 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  still  didn't  believe  we 
were  sincere  when  we  said  we  wanted  to  talk. 
North  Vietnam  didn't  want  to  commit  Itself 
until  it  was  sure.  Everything  poaslble,  said 
the  President,  should  be  done  to  convince 
them  we  mecmt  business.  I  reported  on  my 
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meeting  with  Mr.  Nlshlmura.  The  President 
then  said  that  we  should  continue  to  do 
eveiythlng  we  could  to  get  across  to  North 
Vietnam  the  idea  that  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  explore  every  opening  that  gave 
promise  of  a  nonmilltary  end  to  the  war. 

A  week  later,  I  met  with  Ambassador 
Lewandowski,  who  asked  whether  anything 
bad  happened  on  my  trip  to  change  my  view 
that  the  United  States  was  genuinely  in- 
terested in  getting  to  the  peace  table.  I  said 
my  conviction  had  actually  been  strength- 
ened. The  Ambassador  said  this  was  for- 
tultovis  because  he  had  come  with  good 
news;  he  had  Just  received  word  that  Hanoi 
would  be  happy  to  have  me  meet  with  a 
representative  of  the  North  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  having  me.  as  a 
private  citizen,  bear  witness  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  President  in  seeking  negotiations.  The 
proposed  date  and  place  for  the  meeting 
would  be  made  known  to  me  before  too  long, 
he  said. 

I  telephoned  Valenti  who  asked  that  I 
come  to  the  White  House  the  next  day.  He 
took  me  to  see  McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Secu- 
rity, who  had  been  tagged  in  some  liberal 
circles  as  a  hawk  on  Vietnam.  It  didn't  take 
me  very  long  to  recognize  that  the  designa- 
tion was  inaccurate.  Bundy  was  the  princi- 
pal opponent  In  the  White  House  of  the  view 
often  pressed  upon  the  President  that  the 
United  States  should  use  maximum  force  in 
Vietnam. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  in  Bundy's 
questioning  that  he  wanted  to  arrive  at  a 
precise  calibration  of  the  events  that  led  up 
to  Hanoi's  willingness  to  see  me.  Was  this 
the  result  of  my  own  initiative  or  of  Lewan- 
dowskl's?  Actually,  I  said,  it  was  the  product 
of  an  interaction  of  ideas  addressed  to  a 
Pimple  question:  "How  serious  was  Wash- 
ington about  negotiations?"  Bundy  said  the 
White  House  would  give  me  all  the  infor- 
mation that  might  be  useful  on  my  trip  and 
asked  that  I  notify  him  as  soon  as  I  had 
s{>eclflc  word  from  the  Poles. 

On  January  27.  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Eugene  Wyzner.  Deputy  to  Ambassador 
Ltwandowskl.  We  met  within  the  hour. 
Wyzner  said  that  the  Ambassador  was  now 
m  Warsaw  and  had  Just  cabled  him  that 
Hanoi  was  now  ready  to  have  its  representa- 
tive meet  with  me  at  my  earliest  convenience. 
I  could  select  the  place  for  the  meeting  from 
any  of  the  diplomatic  stations  that  North 
Vietnam  maintained  anywhere  In  the  world. 
He  Indicated,  in  response  to  my  question, 
that  the  Polish  Government  would  be  happy 
to  facilitate  arrangements  if  the  site  selected 
were  Warsaw.  I  asked  whether  he  considered 
the  message  from  Hanoi  as  a  sign  that  North 
Vietnam  was  ready  to  move  toward  negotia- 
tions. He  said  his  own  view  was  that  Hanoi 
would  not  wish  to  see  me  unless  there  was 
a  strong  probability  it  was  also  prepared  to 
move  to  more  formal  approcichee. 

When  I  telephoned  Valenti.  ae  said  he 
would  call  me  back  shortly.  Fifteen  minutes 
later,  he  asked  that  I  come  to  Washington 
Immediately  and  tl  at  I  pack  my  bag  for  a 
trip  to  Warsaw. 

The  next  morning,  Valenti  told  me  of  sev- 
eral other  recent  probes  indicating  that 
Hanoi  might  be  ready  to  start  talking.  Un- 
fortunately, he  said,  as  soon  as  Washington 
pursued  these  Indications,  they  tended  to 
dissolve.  Therefore,  the  White  House  was  now 
very  careful  to  avoid  giving  Hanoi  the  im- 
pression that  it  could  vibrate  the  President 
or  reduce  his  options.  It  was  important  that 
Hanoi  should  not  think  it  could  get  the 
United  SUtes  to  extend  indefinitely  the 
bombing  halt  then  In  existence  Just  by  teas- 
ing us  with  negotiation  come-ons. 

Obviously,  I  said,  this  was  a  matt«r  for  the 
Government  to  decide.  But  I  said  I  thought 
It  might  be  useful  at  least  to  pursue  the 
matter. 


At  this  point.  Bundy  entered  the  room. 
He  said  he  feared  that  Hanoi's  response  on 
the  matter  of  my  visit  might  be  too  little  and 
too  late.  There  was  a  sUong  feeling  inside 
the  Government  that  'the  string  had  run 
out."  he  said.  Bundy  was  then  called  out  of 
the  room  to  see  the  President. 

I  told  Valenti  that  it  seemed  apparent  from 
the  conversation  that  a  decision  had  been 
made  to  resume  the  bombing.  I  also  said  that 
the  President  had  publicly  announced  that 
he  was  looking  for  some  sign,  however  vague 
or  slight,  that  Hanoi  wanted  to  get  into 
negotiations.  Could  we  say  for  sure  that 
we  did  not  now  have  such  a  sign?  The  his- 
tory of  dealing  with  the  Communist  nations 
showed  that  private  approaches  not  infre- 
quently opened  the  way  to  more  consequen- 
tial exchanges.  Valenti  said  that  we  had  to 
take  into  account  that  the  President  had 
Just  been  through  an  episode  originating  In 
India  that  resulted  in  a  prolongation  of  the 
bombing  halt,  only  to  discover  that  Hanoi 
was  somewhat  less  ready  to  talk  than  had 
been  indicated.  The  President  should  not  be 
exposed  to  another  such  false  start. 

Bundy  returned  to  the  room  and  said  he 
wondered  whether  there  was  some  way  of 
getting  me  Into  and  out  of  Warsaw  during 
the  next  48  hours.  That  sounded  very  much 
as  though  the  decision  to  resume  the  bomb- 
ing by  Monday  had  already  been  made,  I 
said.  Bundy  said  he  was  unable  to  give  me 
any  definite  word  on  that;  but  it  was  a 
serious  error  to  suppose  the  bombing  halt 
would  be  continued  indefinitely  without  re- 
spect to  other  major  factors  bearing  on  the 
course  of  the  war.  He  recognized,  however, 
that  there  might  be  some  value  in  getting 
throtigh  to  Hanoi  the  view  that  a  resimiptlon 
of  bombing,  if  it  did  occur,  cerUinly  did  not 
mean  that  essential  U.S.  policy  about  lim- 
ited war  had  changed,  or  that  we  were  not 
still  Interested  In  serious  negotiations. 

I  said  I  wasn't  sure  I  oould  be  very  per- 
suasive under  those  circumstances.  How 
could  I  get  North  Vietnam  to  believe  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bombing  halt  was  to  probe 
for  peace  If  the  bombing  were  resumed  Just 
after  It  indicated  a  desire  to  undertake  pre- 
liminary conversations? 
Bundy  was  called  out  of  the  room  again. 
I  told  Valenti  I  thought  it  was  tragic  that 
the  President  should  be  deprived  of  what 
might  well  be  the  success  of  his  policy.  The 
President  hadn't  said  the  response  from 
Hanoi  had  to  take  any  particular  form.  It 
cculd  be  very  slight.  We  now  had  a  response. 
It  was  indirect,  but  how  could  it  be  ignored? 
Valenti  agreed  that  no  opening  should  be 
ignored.  Then  he  asked  me  to  follow  him, 
and  he  took  me  to  the  conference  room  next 
to  the  President's  office  and  asked  me  to  wait 
for  a  few  minutes.  When  he  returned,  he  said 
that  I  should  telephone  Wyzner  immediately 
and  tell  him  I  was  leaving  that  night  for 
Warsaw  and  would  be  prepared  to  meet  with 
the  representative  from  Hanoi  some  time 
tomorrow   afternoon  or  early   evening. 

Later,  in  the  conference  room,  I  had  a  long 
meeting  with  Ambassador  Goldberg,  who 
asked  for  a  full  recital  of  the  events  to  date. 
He  agreed  that  no  sign  should  go  unexplored, 
but  that  the  feeling  was  now  very  strong 
that  It  was  necessary  to  have  something  far 
more  definite  than  a  statement  of  willing- 
ness to  meet  with  a  private  American  citizen 
if  the  halt  were  to  be  extended.  If  Hanoi 
were  really  serious  about  getting  into  talks. 
It  would  have  found  some  way  of  getting 
word  to  one  of  the  President's  representatives 
on  their  various  missions,  he  said. 

It  was  possible,  I  said,  that  Hanoi  was  skit- 
tish about  going  through  official  channels. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  was  completely  can- 
did and  forthright.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
think  my  proposed  trip  to  Warsaw  would  be 
propitious  or  fruitful.  This  confirmed  my 
fear  that  a  hard  decision  to  resume  the 
bombing  had  already  been  made.  I  asked 
the  Ambassador  whether  he   felt   anything 


could  be  done  to  forestall  resumption.  At 
this  late  date,  he  said,  he  believed  that  only 
specific  word  direct  from  Hanoi  unmistak- 
ably indicating  a  desire  to  get  Into  talks 
could  change  the  present  course. 

I  said  that  I  would  inunedlately  cancel  the 
arrangements  for  my  meeting  in  Warsaw. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  later,  in  New  York,  I 
met  with  Wyzner.  I  was  as  diplomatic  as  pos- 
sible in  telling  him  of  Washington's  feeling 
that  a  more  direct  and  substantial  Indication 
of  Hanoi's  willingness  to  enter  into  or  ex- 
plore negotiations  was  now  in  order. 

Everyone  knew,  Wyzner  said,  that  Hanoi 
felt  It  had  been  tricked  before  and  that  it 
feared  the  U.S.  had  declared  the  bombing 
pause  only  because  we  were  more  concerned 
about  propaganda  than  about  a  genuine 
strategy  for  peace  He  felt  Washington  had 
underestimated  the  significance  of  the  step 
Hanoi  had  taken  in  being  willing  to  see  me. 
I  told  Wyzner  that  the  situation  now  called 
for  a  substantive  indication  by  Hanoi  of  a 
desire  to  move  on  the  official  level. 

W\'zner  had  received  word  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  had  drafted  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister 
Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  of  India,  with  copies 
to  concerned  heads  of  state  throughout  the 
world.  This  letter,  if  read  correctly,  was  di- 
rectly responsive  to  the  questions  I  had 
raised  earlier  in  the  day.  he  said.  It  was 
Intended  also  to  respond  to  points  made  by 
Ambassador-at-Large  Averell  Harrlman  in 
his  visit  to  Warsaw  two  weeks  earlier. 
Wyzner  asked  me  to  convey  the  following 
message  to  Washington: 

Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapacki  [of  Po- 
land] virlshes  to  call  attention  to  the  letter 
from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  appearing  this  morning 
[January  29,  1966]  In  the  New  York  Times. 
He  understands  there  may  be  a  disposition 
by  Washington  to  Interpret  the  letter  as 
containing  nothing  essentially  new  since  It 
repeats  a  position  stated  previously.  How- 
ever, the  same  paragraph  asking  for  accept- 
ance of  Hanoi's  four  points  also  contains  a 
major  phrase,  which  properly  read,  provides 
the  key  to  something  essentially  new  in 
Hanoi's  position.  In  particular,  this  para- 
graph says:  'If  the  U.S.  Government  really 
wants  a  jjeaceful  settlement.  It  mtist  accept 
the  four-point  stand  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Government  and  prove 
this  by  actual  deeds."  The  key  words  in  this 
sentence  are  not  the  reference  to  the  four 
points,  but  the  reference  to  "actual  deeds.' 

"What  is  meant  by  'actual  deeds'?  The 
next  paragraph  In  the  letter  Is  vital,  for  it 
refers  to  the  need  to  end  the  bombing.  This 
means  that  a  resumption  of  the  bombing 
would  destroy  the  possibility  of  talks,  while 
a  continuation  of  the  suspension  of  the 
bombing  Trtll  lead  to  talks.  Herein  lies  the  key 
to  Ho  Chi  Minh's  letter.  This  paragraph 
should  be  regarded  as  the  Implicit  and  spe- 
cific indication  of  Hanoi's  Intention  to  begin 
talks.  .  .  ." 

The  letter  also  said:  "All  openings 
should  be  seized  at  this  time  for  such  con- 
tacts. Including  the  contact  with  [Norman 
Cousins]." 

I  said  I  could  speak  only  as  a  private  In- 
dividual, but  I  was  deeply  concerned  by  the 
use  of  the  term  "must  accept"  in  Ho  Chi 
Mliih's  letter.  After  aU,  the  United  Statee 
was  not  demanding  that  Hanoi  accept  in 
advance  our  own  position.  The  purpose  of 
negotiations  was  to  arrive  at  agreements,  not 
to  endorse  fixed  positions. 

I  telephoned  Valenti,  who  took  the  mes- 
sage down  word  for  word.  He,  too.  reacted 
sharply  when  we  came  to  the  words  "must 
accept."'  If  Hanoi  holds  to  this  position,  he 
said.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  negotiations 
can  be  possible." 

Wyzner  telephoned  to  say  that  he  had  sent 
through  the  message  calling  off  my  Warsaw 
meeting  but  that  a  request  had  Just  been 
received  asking  that  the  meeting  be  resched- 
uled. I  conveyed  this  message  to  ValenU  and 
was  told  that  the  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
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sentatlve  should  communicate  directly  with 
U.S.  Ambassidor  John  A.  Gronouskl. 

I  suggested  to  Valentl  that  I  believed  I 
should  remove  myself  from  the  discussions 
at  this  point.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  Poles  that  It  was  unnecessary  for  me 
to  be  Involved  In  further  discussions  and 
that  the  regular  diplomatic  channels  ought 
to  be  used.  I  don't  want  to  be  In  a  position 
where  any  failure  of  mine  to  convey  precise 
shadows  of  meaning  might  lead  to  an  er- 
roneous  Impression. 

Valentl  told  me  not  to  remove  myself  at 
this  point,  but  to  continue  on  the  same 
basis  so  long  as  the  Poles  or  others  wished 
to  maintain  this  contact.  After  all,  my  In- 
volvement was  a  natural  one,  taking  into 
account  the  trip  with  the  Vice  President  to 
the  Par  East. 

Early  on  Sunday,  January  30,  Wyzner  tele- 
phoned. Clarification  about  the  use  of  the 
words  "must  accept"  In  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  let- 
ter had  now  come  from  North  Vietnam.  The 
letter  had  been  translated  from  the  Frencli. 
In  the  original,  the  term  "doit  reconnaitre" 
had  been  used.  Both  dott  and  reconnattre 
have  several  meanings.  Doit  could  mean 
must.  It  could  also  mean  should  or  ought. 
Reconnaitre  could  mean  accept.  It  could 
also  mean  recognize  or  consider.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  meaning  farthest  removed  from 
the  offgtnal  intention  appeared  In  transla- 
tion. Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  Intended  his  letter 
to  say  that  the  United  States  ought  to  con- 
sider certain  positions  as  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations. There  was  no  Intention  to  issue 
an  ultimatum.  It  was  expected  that  Wash- 
ington would  also  state  a  position  that  it 
wished  the  other  side  to  consider. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon.  Valentl  was  out. 
So  was  McGeorge  Bundy.  So  was  Goldberg. 
So  was  Harriman.  I  left  messages  for  all 
four.  Late  In  the  afternoon,  I  was  able  to 
reach  Vice  President  Humphrey  In  West 
Virginia.  He  said  he  would  telephone  the 
White  House  to  urge  reconsideration. 

Early  that  evening,  Valentl  and  Bundy  re- 
turned the  call.  They  said  the  new  Informa- 
tion from  Wyzner  would  be  passed  along. 
I  was  told  that  Goldberg  would  call  me  If 
there  were  any  reply  to  give  Wyzner. 

The  call  from  Ambassador  Goldberg  came 
near  midnight.  He  said  he  didn't  think  the 
additional  Information  about  the  correct 
meaning  in  Ho  Chl  Mlnh's  letter  had  changed 
Washington's  decision  to  resume  the  bomb- 
ing. 

When  would  the  bombing  start,  I  asked. 

He  said  the  order  has  already  gone  out. 

It  was  shattering  news.  I  told  Goldberg 
I  hoped  he  would  communicate  personally 
with  the  President  In  an  effort  to  have  the 
bombing  order  rescinded.  Once  the  bomb- 
ing started,  no  one  knew  how  long  It  would 
take  or  mow  many  lives  would  be  lost  be- 
fore we  worked  our  way  back  to  where 
we  were  now. 

Goldberg  said  the  decision  was  made  and 
was  only  a  few  hours  away  from  being  put 
Into  effect. 

At  seven  the  next  morning,  I  turned  on 
my  radio  and  heard  the  news  that  the  bomb- 
ing had  been  resumed.  Later,  the  statement 
was  made  that  we  had  hoped  for  some  Indi- 
cation from  Hanoi  of  a  positive  response  to 
the  halt  in  the  bombing. 

Almost  one  year  to  the  day  later,  I  learned 
about  another  abortive  effort  to  get  nego- 
tiations started.  On  November  15,  1966,  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  had  met  In  Sai- 
gon with  Janusz  Lewandowskl.  the  Polish 
representative  on  the  International  Control 
Commission,  at  the  home  of  the  Italian 
Ambassador.  Lodge  presented  ten  points 
covering  the  American  position  on  Vietnam. 
The  Polish  Ambassador  reviewed  them  fully 
and  said  he  was  prepared  to  put  them  before 
Hanoi. 

Lewandowskl  flew  to  Hanoi  and  had  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders.  He  said  that  the  United  States  had 


offered  to  stop  the  bombing  if  It  had  any  as- 
surance that  the  cessation  would  lead  to 
some  reciprocal  measure  or  would  open  the 
way  to  peEu;e  talks.  He  said  he  was  con- 
vinced that  once  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  agreed  to 
hold  exploratory  talks,  the  United  States 
would  demonstrated  Its  good  faith  by  stop- 
ping the  bombing. 

Finally,  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  demand  for  an  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombings.  He  would  send  emissaries  to  meet 
secretly  with  the  Americans.  Warsaw  was 
acceptable  as  a  site.  The  United  States  would 
not  be  committed  to  halt  the  bombing  while 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  being 
pursued.  North  Vietnam  was  given  to  under- 
stand that,  at  an  appropriate  time,  the  bomb- 
ing would  be  discontinued. 

On  November  29,  1966,  Lewandowskl  gave 
Lodge  the  good  news  that  his  mission  had 
been  successful.  Lodge  thanked  Lewandowskl 
for  the  Polish  Government's  intercession.  A 
few  days  alter,  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi  were 
bombed  for  the  first  time.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  in- 
formed Poland  that  the  projected  talks,  of 
course,  were  cancelled. 

Lewandowskl  relayed  to  Ambassador  Lodge 
the  distressed  feelings  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. Lodge  begged  Lewandowskl  to  believe 
that  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  was  an  error.  The 
authorization  for  extending  the  bombing  had 
been  given  some  ten  days  earlier,  but  no  one 
had  thought  to  cancel  the  authorization  in 
the  light  of  the  new  developments. 

The  message  about  the  error  was  commu- 
nicated to  Hanoi.  The  talks  were  resched- 
uled. On  December  13  and  14,  the  city  of 
Hanoi  was  bombed  again. 

At  first,  the  United  States  denied  that 
the  bombing  had  taken  place,  then  attrib- 
uted it  to  pilot  error.  Goldberg  was  asked 
by  the  President  to  persuade  Poland  to  in- 
tercede on  our  behalf  again.  It  was  no  use. 
Hanoi  had  made  up  its  mind  that  any  in- 
terest it  might  show  In  peace  talks  would 
result  in  an  extension  of  the  destruction. 

How  could  a  military  decision  to  bomb 
Hanoi — if  it  were  in  fact  a  military  decision — 
be  allowed  to  supersede  and  destroy  a  de- 
cision, made  at  the  highest  political  level, 
to  bring  about  negotiations?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  military  decisions  in  the  field  force 
the  hand  of  the  President?  These  questions 
call  for  discussion  and  debate. 

It  Is  dlflacult  to  see  how  the  ordeal  of  Viet- 
nam can  be  brought  to  an  end  unless  the 
American  people  themselves  are  given 
straight  answers  by  their  Government  about 
the  war — and  unless  the  Government  itself 
is  united  in  the  determination  to  seek  peace 
through  negotiations. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  waited  until 
now  to  put  down  all  these  notes.  I  feared 
that  the  effect  of  anything  I  might  write  on 
the  subject  would  weaken  even  further  the 
chances  for  peace  talks,  by  reinforcing 
Hanoi's  view  that  the  United  States  did  not 
have  a  consistent  and  unswerving  policy  for 
ending  the  war  through  a  nonmlUtary  set- 
tlement. 

But  a  new  Administration  is  now  in  oflBce, 
with  new  options,  new  opportunities,  new 
responsibilities.  These  advantages,  however, 
can  fade  quickly  if  U.S.  policy  and  action 
come  off  separate  spools. 

The  strength  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  depends 
not  on  force  alone  but  on  the  genuineness 
of  our  purposes,  on  an  outlook  unsmudged 
by  cynicism,  on  our  ability  to  be  understood 
and  believed  in  the  world,  and  on  the  pursuit 
of  goals  that  have  to  do  with  the  making 
of  a  better  world. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  brief  quorum  call'' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  brief  quorum 
call,  without  losing  the  floor,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  the  floor  for  30  min- 
utes. 


THE  SURTAX 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  has  the  floor 
for  a  period  of  30  minutes. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  concerning  the  financial  crisis 
facing  our  country. 

The  imposing  of  taxes  is  never  a 
pleasant  or  easy  task  for  Congress  to 
perform.  It  has  been  my  observation, 
however,  that  the  American  people  aie 
very  much  concerned.  The  American 
people  love  their  country.  They  want  the 
fiscal  policy  of  their  country  to  be  sound, 
and  they  will  reward  those  who  speak 
and  vote  for  fiscal  responsibility.  Al- 
though the  notion  I  have  just  expressed 
might  be  contrary  to  what  many  people 
might  consider  to  be  the  fact,  I  believe 
there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  it  is  true. 

If  we  permit  the  deficits  to  go  on.  If 
we  continue  to  spend  money  beyond  the 
amount  of  our  receipts,  it  is  all  the  peo- 
ple who  will  suffer.  If  there  is  one  pro- 
gram in  the  entire  operation  of  the 
Government  that  is  totally  bipartisan,  it 
is  the  collecting  of  taxes  and  the  spend- 
ing of  the  money.  If  the  affairs  of  our 
country  are  so  conducted  that  our 
budget  is  brought  into  balance  and  the 
dollar  is  stabilized  and  maintains  its 
purchasing  power,  who  benefits?  Everj- 
one.  All  the  people  benefit,  regardless 
of  their  political  beliefs  or  persuasions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fiscal  policy 
of  our  country  is  not  on  a  sound  course, 
if  deficits  continue,  if  foreign  nations 
lack  confidence  toward  the  United 
States,  who  suffers?  Everybody  does.  In- 
dividuals of  every  political  belief  and 
every  persuasion  suffer  when  we  have 
runaway  infiation, 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  high  privilege 
to  serve  for  10  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  that  committee.  It  carries  a 
tremendous  burden.  I  regard  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time. 

On  that  committee  falls  the  responsi- 
bility, for  the  most  part,  of  initiating  tax 
programs.  The  members  of  that  com- 
mittee do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
pass  out  benefits,  usually,  but  they  have 
the  responsibility  of  receiving  recom- 
mendations from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, hearing  the  testimony  of  indi- 
viduals and  representatives  of  American 
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industry,  and  then  deciding  what  must 
be  done  for  the  good  of  the  economy  of 
our  country. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
ported out,  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed,  a  tax  bUl,  H.R.  12290. 
There  is  involved  in  this  tax  bill  about  $9 
billion  of  revenue.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill,  the  deficit  will  increase  by  about 
that  much. 

The  amount  of  revenue  involved  in 
this  bill  alone  equals  as  much  as  was 
spent  annually  by  the  entire  Government 
up  until  the  late  1930's;  and  even  after 
its  enactment,  if  we  disregard  trust 
funds,  we  will  still  be  operating  at  a 
deficit.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  an 
uneasiness  in  the  country?  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  foreign  financial  institutions 
look  upon  the  United  States  and  ask  the 
question,  "Does  Uncle  Sam  have  the 
courage  and  the  fortitude  to  set  his 
financial  house  in  order?" 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  the  courage  and  the  fortitude 
to  do  that.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
do  what  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  done:  face  up  to  the  propo- 
sition that  our  expenses  are  great,  that  a 
costly  war  is  going  on,  and  that  we  have 
commitments  to  our  own  people,  to 
States,  and  to  localities,  involving  all 
manner  of  programs.  Some  may  think 
there  are  too  many  of  them,  as  I  do.  But 
they  are  here.  They  were  voted  in  by  a 
majority  vote.  The  question  now  is.  shall 
we  pay  the  bill? 

The  great  issue  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  today  is  whether  we  shall 
pass  this  bill  involving  about  $9  billion 
in  revenue,  and  thus  say  to  our  own 
people,  who  are  feeling  the  inflation,  "We 
are  taking  this  important  step  to  lessen 
the  deficit,  to  move  toward  putting  our 
financial  house  in  order,  for  the  good  of 
all  the  people." 

When  the  Senate  passes  this  bill  and 
sends  it  to  the  President,  we  will  be  say- 
ing to  every  nation  in  the  world.  "You 
will  not  make  a  mistake  if  you  follow 
Uncle  Sam." 

We  will  be  saying  to  the  nations  of  the 
world.  "It  is  not  true  that  the  United 
States  will  spend  itself  to  death  as  has 
been  predicted  by  the  Communist  spokes- 
men." 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
partisan  proposal.  This  is  not  a  matter 
that  should  ever  get  into  political  con- 
troversy. Whether  the  United  States 
stands  or  falls  financially  will  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  people  who  have  the 
courage  to  say  no  when  they  can  on  ex- 
penditures and  have  the  courage  to  say, 
■'Here  the  expenditures  are;  we  will  im- 
pose sufiQcient  taxes  to  pay  the  bill." 

If  we  fail  to  do  that,  if  the  uneasiness 
continues,  if  infiation  continues  to  nm 
rampant,  and  if  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  increase,  it  will  not  be  borne 
by  any  one  class  of  people.  It  will  be 
borne  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore.  I  believe  that  in  due 
course,  and  before  we  depart  for  the 
summer  recess,  the  Senate  should— and 
the  Senate  will— pass  a  bill  which  ex- 
tends the  surtax  and  repeals  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  take  action  that 
involves  $9  billion  in  revenue  without 


having  some  rough  spots.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  some  amendments  that  will  make 
the  transition  better  and  provide  more 
equity.  These  should  be  considered,  but 
in  the  main  the  important  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time  is  to  rise  to 
its  responsibility,  as  did  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  pass  a  bill  that  will 
provide  revenue  and  save  our  country 
from  financial  disaster. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  what  the 
Senator  -has  had  to  say  about  the  tax 
bill  and  the  controversy  which  has  re- 
volved around  it. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  great  respect  for  the  ability 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  this 
field  of  fiscal  policy.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
Senators  who  has  served  not  only  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  but  also  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

So,  down  through  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, he  has  had  an  opportunity  shared 
by  very  few  of  the  other  Members  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  con- 
troversy which  we  confront,  or  the  de- 
lay which  is  apparently  being  instigated, 
revolves  around  the  timing  of  the  pas- 
age  of  the  bill.  I  have  not  heard  many 
say  they  will  oppose  it.  There  are  some 
aniendments  which  may  need  to  be 
added,  as  the  Senator  suggested.  How- 
ever. I  have  heard  no  one  say,  "I  will 
turn  my  back  on  the  obligation." 

The  discussion  in  the  Senate  today 
has  indicated  that  for  reasons  best 
known  to  itself,  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  has  voted.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  unanimously,  to  de- 
lay consideration  and  action  on  the 
package  which  came  from  the  House. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he 
thinks  tnat  time  indeed  is  of  the  essence. 
Does  it  make  any  real  difference  whether 
we  act  on  the  House  package  and  finalize 
it  and  make  the  law  definite  next  week, 
2  weeks  from  now,  or  a  month  from  now, 
or  delay  action  until  October  or  Novem- 
ber? 

Does  the  Senator  feel  there  is  a  signifi- 
cance  attached   to   our   action   on   the 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only 
important  that  we  act  very  soon,  but  it 
is  also  important  that  within  the  last  2 
days  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  ap- 
peared before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  stated  it  was  important  that  all 
of  the  sensitive  situations  involving  in- 
terest rates,  inflation,  the  difficulty  of 
Government  borrowing,  and  our  dealings 
with  foreign  countries  hinge  on  this 
measure  and  that  it  should  not  be  de- 
layed. 

Further,  and  this  is  in  a  sense  in  de- 
fense of  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee, they  have  really  expressed  an  Inter- 
est in  tax  reform.  And  I  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Senators  want  tax  re- 
form. 


I  do  disagree  with  the  contention  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  that  about  is  to 
delay  the  bill  and  add  to  the  crises  we 
are  facing  in  the  hope  that  somehow  that 
will  bring  about  tax  reform. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we 
will  have  two  bills.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  committed  to  it.  They  have 
been  holding  hearings  for  weeks.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  want  tax  reform. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's proposals  for  tax  reform.  It 
is  a  sizable  document.  The  pages  are  not 
numbered  consecutively.  However,  the 
document  consists  of  at  least  100  pages 
typewritten  on  both  sides. 

Some  of  the  things  they  have  directed 
their  attention  to  are  limitation  of  tax 
preferences,  allocation  of  deductions, 
relief  for  poverty  level  taxpayers,  mineral 
production  payments,  private  founda- 
tions, curbing  of  abuses  in  debt  financing 
of  acquisitions,  expansion  of  taxation  of 
income  from  unrelated  business  and  from 
investments  of  certain  organizations — 
we  did  something  on  that  in  1950— revi- 
sion of  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tions, corporate  securities,  multiple  cor- 
porations, farm  proposal,  treatment  of 
accelerated  depreciation  by  public  utili- 
ties, stock  dividends,  consistency  of  capi- 
tal gains  and  loss  rules,  restricted  stock 
plans,  taxation  of  income  accumulated 
trusts,  and  on  and  on. 

These  are  important  matters  that 
deserve  attention.  Practically  everj'  one 
of  them  relates  to  a  section  of  the  code 
that  has  been  the  law  for  20,  30,  or  40 
years.  Business  has  adjusted  to  it. 
Municipalities  have  adjusted  to  it. 

It  would  be  tmthinkable  to  make  broad 
changes  in  these  measures  without  ex- 
haustive hearings  and  without  an  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded  to  all  sides  to  be 
heard. 

The  way  to  bring  about  tax  reform  Is 
through  the  usual  channels  of  thorough 
committee  hearings,  collaboration  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  then  mak- 
ing a  determined  effort  to  do  justice  and 
spread  the  burden  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  calls  attention  to  the 
significance  of  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  to  delay  this 
very  essential  passage  of  the  House  pack- 
age. 

It  Is  an  understandable  desire  which  1 
think  Is  shared  by  all  Senators,  that  we 
should  have  tax  reform  legislation  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  Is  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  is  privileged  to 
a  lot  of  information  concerning  the  vari- 
ous attitudes  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  a  degree  not  shared  by  those  of 
us  who  are  not  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  us  whether  a 
recalcitrant  group  of  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  determined  to  deny 
tax  reform  legislation  this  year,  so  that  in 
his  opinion  it  becomes  justifiable  for  the 
Democratic  policy  committee,  a  strictly 
partisan  element  in  the  Senate,  to  take 
the  unprecedented  attitude  of  making  a 
partisan  Issue  out  of  an  economic  prob- 
lem? Does  he  feel  that  this  kind  of 
whiplash  from  the  Democratic  leader- 
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ship  is  needed  in  order  to  get  tax  reform 
legislation  out  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  I  do  not.  I  believe 
that  the  tax  burden  is  so  great  upon  all 
individuals  and  upon  all  business  con- 
cerns that  all  reasontible  people  want  to 
see  Justice  done  and  the  burden  spread 
&s  evenly  as  possible. 

I  do  not  disagrree  with  any  group  that 
has  come  out  strong  for  tax  reform.  I  do 
contend  that  to  make  a  determined  drive 
to  link  tax  reform  with  this  revenue  bill 
could  very  well  deny  passage  of  the 
revenue  bill  for  a  long,  long  time,  add  to 
the  confusion  and  to  the  financial  crisis, 
and  end  up  in  not  very  much  tax  reform. 
This  is  because  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
other  body  and  because  the  business  of 
tax  reform  is  a  hard,  tedious  job  which 
takes  considerable  time. 

I  have  heard  of  tax  relief  being  used 
as  a  weapon  to  get  tax  reform  passed,  at 
a  time  when  taxes  are  about  to  be  re- 
duced, to  incorporate  in  the  bill  some 
reforms  that  need  to  be  passed  which 
are  a  little  distasteful.  That  is  under- 
standable. 

-  I  aefce  with  the  policy  committee's 
position  that  we  need  tax  reform.  I  dis- 
agree with  their  contention  that  the  way 
to  get  it  done  is  to  tie  it  to  the  revenue 
bill,  or,  in  other  words,  hold  up  the 
revenue  bill  until  you  get  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  is  so  unusual  and  so 
imprecedented  that  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  why  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee has  done  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  they  acted  in 
totally  good  faith. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  the  members; 
they  are  friends  of  mine ;  I  like  them  in- 
dividually. To  me,  it  is  almost  unprece- 
dented that  they  would  apply  this  kind 
of  legislative  blackmail  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Finance  Committee  itself,  without  some 
good  reason.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  whether  he, 
being  privy  to  what  goes  on  within  the 
secret  confines  of  the  committee,  senses 
that  there  is  a  rebellion  there  against 
tax  reform  measures  which  could 
justify  this  unprecedented  action  by  a 
partisan  group. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  think  not.  There 
will  always  be  disagreement  on  tax 
reform. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Evei-yone  has  different 
ideas,  of  course. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  affected  by  the 
type  of  economy  around  us,  sometimes 
a  geographical  interest,  and  otherwise. 
But  that  has  to  be. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  think  the  policy 
committee  said,  "You  have  to  bring 
out  a  biU  that  has  the  kind  of  tax  re- 
form which  we  specifically  desire."  It 
seems  to  me  that,  somehow  or  other, 
they  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  reporting  any 
kind  of  tax  reform  legislation  at  all.  They 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "Unless  you 
have  tax  reform  legislation  which  in- 
cludes a,  b,  c,  and  d,  which  we  want, 
we  wiU  not  let  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
House  package."  All  they  said  is  that 
there  must  be  a  tax  reform  bill  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Is  there  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
committee  is  going  to  report  some  kind  of 
tax  reform  package? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  they  wlU.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  committed  to  it;  the  Treasury 
Etepartment  has  spelled  out  its  recom- 
mendations; the  chairman  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  hold  hearings. 

I  wish  to  stress  this:  It  is  tax  reform 
that  is  enacted  tlmt  counts,  not  a  tax 
proposal  that  might  pass  one  body  or  the 
other  and  get  no  further.  I  believe  that 
the  orderly  way  to. get  tax  reform,  the 
sure  way  to  get  tax  reform,  is  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  body — not  that  we 
surrender  our  rights,  but  that  we  cooper- 
ate with  them. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  he  believes  there  is  a  better  likeli- 
hood of  getting  tax  reform  legislation 
finalized  in  this  session  of  Congress  by 
going  along  with  the  pattern  already  cut 
by  the  House,  to  take  its  package  now,  so 
far  as  the  surtax  is  concerned,  and  its 
associated  reform,  and  then  work  to- 
gether, as  two  branches  of  Congress,  on 
the  other  aspects  of  a  tax  reform  bill? 
Is  the  Senator  saying  that  there  is 
greater  likelihood  of  getting  it  that  way 
than  if  we  try  to  merge  the  measures 
someplace  along  the  line? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  true,  n  we 
hold  up  this  bill,  which  would  raise  the 
revenue,  until  after  the  August  recess, 
and  then  entertain  all  manner  of  tax  re- 
form amendments  to  it,  I  think  we  would 
prolong  the  raising  of  the  revenue  and 
injure  our  coimtry  and  fan  the  flres  of 
inflation.  But.  in  addition,  I  think  we 
would  be  less  likely  to  get  some  impor- 
tant tax  reform  actually  enacted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Speaking  of  tax  reform, 
there  is  a  tax  reform  I  should  like  to 
see  added  to  the  surtax  package,  if,  as, 
and  when  we  are  permitted  to  vote  upon 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

While  I  share  the  general  disposition 
to  repeal  the  7-percent  tax  forgiveness, 
I  feel  that  there  is  an  element  in  our 
economy  which  needs  some  kind  of  stim- 
ulus, even  in  this  era  of  prosperity.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  recognize  this, 
because  he  comes  from  a  rural  part  of 
America,  as  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Wherever  there  are  small  towns  in 
America  today  and  wherever  there  are 
small  businessmen  in  America  today, 
struggling  to  maintain  a  viable  economy 
in  this  era  of  high  interest  rates,  merg- 
ers, conglomerates,  and  stiffened  com- 
petition, it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
give  some  consideration  in  our  tax  re- 
form legislation  to  trying  to  stimulate 
economic  activity  in  an  area  which  needs 
stimulation,  just  as  we  try  to  slow  down 
a  little  the  economic  activity  in  other 
areas  where,  because  it  is  wliirling  so 
rapidly,  it  helps  feed  the  flres  of  infla- 
tion. 

So  I  have  offered  and  propose  to  call 
up  an  amendment  to  the  surtax  bill 
which  proposes  to  exempt  the  first 
$25,000  for  every  taxpayer  from  being 
applied  and  applicable  to  the  7-percent 
tax  suspension  repeal.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  a  farmer — who  still  is  the 
only  worker  m  this  economy  who  is  strug- 
gling along  for  less  than  anything  re- 
motely resembling  an  honest  day's  pay 
and  who,  as  a  class,  is  the  only  element 
in  our  country  still  operating  at  a  parity 
of  less  than  75  percent — buys  a  big  trac- 


tor and  has  to  pay  all  the  rising  costs  of 
inflation  In  that  involvement,  granting 
him  suspension  of  taxation  to  the  extent 
of  7  percent  on  the  first  $25,000  of  his 
purchase  still  makes  good  sense.  Also,  a 
businessman  in  a  small  town,  who  has 
to  put  in  expensive  equipment,  should 
still  be  enabled  to  get  the  benefit  of  a 
7-percent  tax  deduction  on  the  first  $25,- 
000.  That  also  makes  good  sense.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  materially  affect 
the  overall  results  so  far  as  the  impact 
on  inflation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  that  this 
bill,  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  extends  the  10  per- 
cent surtax,  and  the  other  important 
revenue-raising  matter  is  that  it  repeals 
the  7  percent  investment  credit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  for  everybody. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  be  my  guess 
that  amendments  dealing  with  those  two 
things  probably  could  and  should  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  the  matter  of  timing,  there  is  the 
phaseout,  there  is  the  question  of  what 
to  do  about  small  business,  and  so  forth. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  not  that  they 
take  the  bill  as  is,  without  dotting  an  "1" 
or  crossing  a  "t,"  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  tryin? 
to  shut  off  debate  or  amendments  to  that 
extent,  so  that  the  big  overall  problem 
of  tax  reform,  dealing  with  so  many 
amendments,  will  not  be  merged  in  this 
biU. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  speaking 
about  tax  reform  measures  extraneous 
to  what  the  House  has  done? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
What  the  distinguished  Senator  men- 
tioned is  certainly  germaine  to  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, of  course,  I  would  beg  the  Senator 
to  leave  it  at  that  because  I  have  been 
waiting  all  afternoon  and  I  have  appoint- 
ments with  Cabinet  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ten  minutes  is  satis- 
factory. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILnTES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  imflnished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2546) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
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craft  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  reeearch.  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Mis- 
sile Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  selected 
reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  SURTAX 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  very  brief.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  urgent  tax 
legislation  before  the  Senate  and  before 
the  country  is  the  passage  of  this  bill 
involving  some  $9  billion  in  revenue.  If 
we  fall  to  pass  it,  our  deficit  increases  by 
that  much.  I  believe  that  the  wisest  po- 
litical course  is  that  course  which  is 
geared  to  soimd  fiscal  policy.  I  believe 
that  the  best  political  vote  one  can  cast 
in  the  Senate  is  a  vote  that  is  for  the 
good  of  our  country.  I  think  that  to 
neglect  this  measure  to  provide  needed 
revenue  to  meet  expenditures  would  not 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  leave  this  fur- 
ther thought.  The  experience  I  have  had 
in  the  tax-writing  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives leads  me  to  the  firm  belief  that  we 
will  end  up  with  more  real  tax  reform 
enacted  into  law  if  we  proceed  along 
the  lines  suggested,  and  the  course  that 
has  already  been  started  by  the  House, 
of  enacting  the  revenue  bill  and  then 
giving  our  attention  to  tax  reform,  tack- 
ling these  hard  problems,  listening  to 
the  witnesses,  and  doing  our  utmost  to 
do  justice  and  to  spread  this  heavy  bur- 
den as  equally  and  as  equitably  as  we 
can  among  the  various  taxpayers  of  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  simply  like  to 
summarize  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
say  on  my  position.  I  think  the  economic 
.situation  is  far  too  serious  to  permit  pol- 
itics to  be  injected  in  this  question.  I 
think  any  political  party  or  any  segment 
of  a  political  party  assuming  the  respon- 
.sibility  for  delay  of  consideration  of  the 
tax  matter,  when  the  stock  market  is 
dropping  day  by  day  and  there  are  all 
kinds  of  dangerous  signs  flickering  in 
our  overall  economy,  would  be  unneces- 
sarily gambling  with  the  future  of  our 
country.  I  cannot  believe  that  is  going  to 
take  place  in  the  Senate. 

I  note  that  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee is  going  to  meet  next  Tuesday  to 
reconsider  this  matter,  and  I  hope  they 
will  come  up  with  some  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  enable  the  Senate  to  do  its 
duty  to  avoid  what  could  be  a  financial 
crisis  in  this  country.  I  have  enough  con- 
fidence to  believe  the  Democraitc  policy 
committee  is  not  going  to  want  to  as- 
sume such  a  direct  and  heavy  respon- 
sibility in  a  dark  hour  like  this. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  a  masterful 
presentation  on  this  subject.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  He  has  im- 
pressed me  as  being  one  of  the  best-in- 
formed men  in  this  country  on  financial 
matters. 

His  position  that  we  should  pass  this 
tax  bill  at  this  time  without  attempting 
to  bring  about  tax  reform  certainlj' 
seems  to  be  a  sound  approach.  His  posi- 
tion that  we  should  later  consider  tax 
reforms  would  appear  to  be  a  sotmd  ap- 
proach also.  I  feel  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
this  country.  We  have  had  a  balanced 
budget  in  this  country  in  only  7  years  of 
the  last  39  years.  In  my  opinion,  we  can- 
not fall  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
preserve  the  finance  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


TAX   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  speak  today  on  the  issue  of 
taxation  which  has  been  much  debated. 
The  issue  was  debated  today  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  tMr.  Curtis), 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  one  of  our  distin- 
guished senior  Members,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  other  committees. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  this  matter  today 
because  I  am  deeply  concerned  whenever 
a  struggle  over  money  threatens  to  be  di- 
vided along  liberal  and  conservative 
lines.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  generally  identi- 
fled  with  the  liberal  point  of  view  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it,  I 
thought  it  particularly  important  that 
I  sF»eak  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  on  a  previous  occasion  when  we  first 
passed  the  surtax,  by  an  entirely  for- 
tuitous circumstance  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Williams  i  and  I  both 
sought  the  floor  at  the  same  time,  al- 
though we  had  not  concerted  our  views, 
in  order  to  urge  Congress  to  act.  We  be- 
lieve we  brought  about  action  at  that 
time  which  would  not  have  been  brought 
about. 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  responsibil- 
ity  and  coming   from  an  area  of  the 

country  which  is  the  center  of  business 
and  finance,  both  national  and  interna- 
tional; that  is.  New  York— that  I  speak 
today. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
pass  a  law  extending  the  surtax.  I  believe 
also  that  in  order  to  do  that  it  is  neces- 
sary' to  consider  the  House  bill  as  it  came 
over  here.  That  does  not  mean  the  House 
bill  is  holy  and  cannot  be  touched.  I  do 
not  agree  with  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  just  said.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  make  changes,  it  should 
be  within  that  general  context  rather 
than  by  endeavoring  to  have  it  as  the 
vehicle  also  for  a  tax  reform  bill.  I  shall 
lend  myself  to  that  purpose,  at  the  same 
time  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this,  for  political  pur- 


poses, a  tax  reform  bill,  by  including  In 
it  an  amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  would  be  entitled  "Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress Concerning  Tax  Reform."  It  would 
provide : 

It  18  hereby  declared  to  be  the  senae  of  the 
Ckmgxess  th&t  passage  of  thla  Act  commits 
the  Congress  to  consider  and  enact  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  at  lU  earliest  practicable  op- 
portunity and  In  any  event  before  the  close 
of  the  first  session  of  the  91st  CJongress. 

Mr.  President,  in  using  the  word 
"meaningful,"  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  dispute  in  the  press — 
which  I  otmnot  understand  because  I  do 
not  think  it  has  any  vaUdlty— about 
whether  that  word  includes  a  reduction 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  and  a  gen- 
eral method  of  treating  oil  extraction. 
I  am  for  such  reduction.  I  have  voted  for 
it  many  times.  It  Is  contained  in  my 
own  tax  reform  bill  and  I  shall  favor  It 
again.  I  consider  the  world  "meaningful" 
to  include  preciselj'  that  concept,  and 
manj'  others,  such  as  the  concept  of  a 
minimum  income  tax,  the  concept  of  a 
resdization  in  tax  terms  of  capital  gains 
upon  the  death  of  a  person  holding  se- 
curities, and  so  on.  There  are  many  other 
tax  reforms  which  I  favor. 

Mr.  President,  a  decision,  expressed 
as  that  of  the  Senate  Democratic  policy 
committee,  was  announced  recently  by 
our  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Mans- 
field, that  would  have  critical  conse- 
quences for  this  Nation,  for  the  admin- 
istration's battle  against  inflation,  for 
our  international  balance-of-payments 
position  and  even  for  international  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar. 

I  refer  to  Senator  Mansfield's  state- 
ment: 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  bring  up  the  sur- 
tax extension  prior  to  July  31. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
further  said: 

There  is  no  chance  to  consider  and  dispose 
of  a  tax  bill  containing  extension  of  the 
surtax  with  the  attendant  amendments  prior 
to  July  31  or  for  that  matter  to  August  13 — 
the   last  day   before   the   summer   recess. 

His  reason  for  this  is  the  decision  not 
to  bring  up  the  surtax  extension  until  a 
tax  reform  measure  is  simultaneously 
reported  out  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  put  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  This  in 
turn  probably  means  waiting  for  a  tax 
reform  bill  to  be  forwarded  to  us  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  decision  could  put  off 
the  surtax  extension — including  such 
tax  reforms  as  it  contains — until  the  end 
of  this  session  in  December,  The  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
Long,  this  week  has  publicly  stated: 

To  act  responsibly  on  tax  reform  measures 
would  require  a  wait  until  at  least  December 
or  maybe  until  some  time  next  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  this  decision  of 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  and 
feel  that  the  indicated  delay  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  will  worsen  the 
inflationary  dangers  threatening  this 
Nation.  Anj-  delay  in  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  will  be  seen—  by  those  whose 
decisions  cause  inflationary  price  and 
interest  rate  increases — as  major  evi- 
dence that  the  Congress  is  not  willing 
to  continue  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
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to  halt  the  inflationary  peril.  It  will  also 
further  strain  the  faith  of  Americans  in 
the  ability  of  their  national  leaders  in 
Washington  to  restrain  the  spiraling  cost 
of  living. 

Tax  reform  Is  an  urgent  problem  and 
the  inequities  of  our  tax  system  must  be 
rectified — and  In  this  legislative  session. 
I  am  as  committed  to  these  reforms  as 
any  Senator  and  have  shown  It  in  my 
votes  on  bills  and  amendments  and  my 
introduction  of  bills  over  all  the  years  I 
have  been  here.  And,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  tax  reform  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
finally  arrived  and  that  it  will  be  leg- 
islated in  the  very  near  future — it  can- 
not be  stopped  now.  But,  if  we  delay  the 
urgently  needed  surtax  extension,  whom 
are  we  holding  hostage?  We  would  be 
holding  hostage  only  ourselves  and  the 
Nation.  The  opponents  of  tax  reform  will 
not  be  intimidated — but  encouraged — if 
the  surtax  extension  cannot  be  passed 
except  with  tax  reform  accompansdng  it. 
The  reason  is  that  those  on  the  path  of 
responsibility — including  the  adminis- 
tratiop-7-know  they  must  have  the  surtax 
extenslfiri  for  fear  of  suffering  an  even 
worse  penalty  than  no  major  tax  re- 
form— to  wit;  more  inflation.  Those  who 
wish  to  block  tax  reform  have  selfish 
individual  Interests  and  do  not  carry 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility.  Hence,  it 
is  we,  rather  than  they,  who  would  be  at 
a  disadvantage  if  a  protracted  delay  on 
tax  reform  can  really  hold  up  the  surtax 
extension.  In  short,  such  a  "tieing" 
strategy  would  have  a  reverse  and  self- 
defeating  effect,  exactly  the  contrary  to 
the  Democratic  policy  committee's  view 
as  to  its  effect. 

We  have  the  impressive  documentation 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee which  was  announced  by  the  majority 
leader,  saying  that  he  will  only  put  the 
extension  or  renewal  of  the  income  tax 
surcharge  bill  on  the  calendar  if.  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  a  tax  reform  bill  to  put 
on  simultaneously.  Obviously,  he  will  not 
have  that  until  the  other  body  actually 
enacts  a  tax  reform  measure  because, 
obviously,  the  Senate  Rnance  Commit- 
tee will  not  act  until  the  other  body  has 
acted. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  is 
a  built-in  means  by  which,  at  the  very 
earliest,  as  I  see  it,  I  deeply  believe  there 
Is  a  responsible  timetable  and  we  will  be 
unable  to  extend  the  surtax  until  along 
about  the  end  of  November,  perhaps  even 
the  beginning  of  December,  but  certainly 
not  before  the  middle  of  November,  con- 
sidering the  diflScuJties  that  there  will  be 
in  tax  reform  and  the  tremendous  con- 
troversy on  every  part  of  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  being  a  repre- 
sentative body  like  the  Republican,  and 
like  the  Senate  itself,  I  note  will  meet 
again.  Therefore.  I  speak  now,  because 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  impact  of  my 
voice  and  that  of  many  others,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  this  country,  will  make  it- 
self felt  with  a  body  which  I  know  will 
wish  to  follow  the  highest  public  interest, 
and  will  convince  it  that  its  decision  was 
unwise  in  terms  of  the  future  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  should  agree  with 
what  the  Finance  Committee,  though  by 
a  narrow  margin,  has  in  effect  already 


done,  which  is  to  report  the  surtax  bill 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  deal  with  it 
promptly  and  pass  it  before  we  take  our 
recess  on  August  13. 

According  to  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  based  its 
view  in  part  on  the  consideration  that 
"the  only  impact"  which  surcharge  ex- 
tension has  on  inflation  is  the  slowdown 
effected  by  removing  an  added  10  percent 
of  revenue  from  the  private  sector.  In 
this  regard,  we  are  told  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  temporary  extension  of  the 
surcharge  pending  enactment  of  a  com- 
bined surtax-tax  reform  package  "has 
the  same  effect  on  the  economy  as  im- 
mediate passage"  of  the  surcharge. 

The  key  to  the  situation  as  outlined 
by  Senator  Mansfield  is  found  in  his  use 
of  the  words  "the  only  impact"  £ind  "has 
the  same  effect."  In  other  words,  if  the 
temporary  extension  of  the  surtax  is 
equivalent  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people,  the  American  Investors  and  the 
international  community  to  immediate 
passage  of  the  surtax,  and  these  people 
act  accordingly,  then  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  is  right.  But  if  this  is 
not  so.  and  people  are  left  in  doubt  by  the 
proposed  timetable  and  even  question 
whether  the  surtax  will  be  extended  at 
all,  then  it  is  wrong  and  bad  policy.  I 
believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case  and 
therefore  urge  that  the  surtax  be 
promptly  extended  based  upon  the 
House-passed  bill. 

As  supporting  proof  I  point  out  what 
has  happened  in  the  financial  and  stock 
markets,  which  are  depressed  and  de- 
moralized due  to  what  they  consider  to 
be  uncertainty  as  to  our  determination 
to  halt  the  inflationary  spiral — one  major 
evidence  of  which  is  delay  in  extend- 
ing the  surtax.  I  point  also  to  the  harm- 
ful effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  de- 
lay of  the  Johnson  administration  in 
recommending  enactment  of  the  surtax 
until  almost  a  year  after  the  economic 
indicators  showed  that  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  made  a  tax  increase 
critical  to  the  health  of  the  economy. 
Finally,  I  ask  members  themselves  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  U.S.  and  world 
business  and  financial  leaders  and  eco- 
nomic thinkers  and  I  believe  they  will 
find  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
favors  immediate  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax as  the  principal  step  we  must  take 
now  to  sustain  world  confidence  in  our 
determination  to  restrain  inflation  and 
keep  the  dollar  strong. 

I  realize  fully  the  frustrations  that 
many  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  are 
feeling.  These  frustrations  are  reflected 
in  the  Congress.  The  previous  admin- 
istration, after  following  a  guns  and  but- 
ter policy  since  1965,  then  fed  the  ex- 
pectation that  passage  of  the  surtax 
would  cool  the  inflationary  fires  which 
are  so  rapidly  consuming  our  incomes. 
Almost  a  year  has  passed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  surtax,  but  we  still  have  seen 
little  relief  from  rising  inflationary  pres- 
sures. I  can  understand  that  our  bur- 
dened taxpayer  may  have  the  feeling 
of  being  deceived — a  feeling  that  the 
extra  tax  he  is  paying  is  not  having  any 
effect  on  halting  the  price  spiral  af- 
fecting the  cost  of  food.  meat,  gasoline, 
services,  and  rent  and  mortgage  inter- 
est, just  to  mention  a  few.  I  can  under- 


stand the  "tax  revolt"  particularly  when 
the  income  of  most  Americans  is  being 
chipped  away  from  both  ends — from 
continued  high  taxation  on  one  hand 
and  by  burgeoning  price  spiral  on  the 
other. 

Inflation  has  forced  the  flxed  Income 
pensioner  to  lower  his  standard  of  living. 
It  has  forced  young  families  in  this 
most  productive  of  nations  to  forego  es- 
sential purchases.  It  has  priced  the  sin- 
gle-family home — one  of  the  vertibrae 
in  the  backbone  of  our  democracy — out 
of  the  range  of  many  families. 

However,  I  would  urge  the  consumer, 
who  encompasses  all  of  the  American 
people,  and  this  Congress,  to  give  the 
surtax  a  fair  deal.  For,  one  cannot  re- 
verse overnight  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  policies  of  the  past.  Failure  to 
integrate  this  Nation's  flscal  policies  with 
the  restrictive  monetary  policies  present- 
ly being  followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  have  most  undesirable  ef- 
fects. Monetary  policy  alone  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  repressing  the  severe  inflationary 
pressures  facing  the  economy. 

This  inflation,  which  is  the  key  prob- 
lem facing  our  economy,  must  be  cur- 
tailed. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sur- 
tax must  be  extended  now. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  this  urgent  task. 
And,  once  this  temporary  measure  has 
been  extended— and  I  emphasize  the  sur- 
tax is  a  temporary  measure — let  us  move 
on  at  once  to  tax  reform.  We  all  know 
now  that  the  mood  of  this  Congress  will 
brook  no  slowdown  on  tax  reform  once 
it  has  committed  itself  to  the  taxpayer 
with  the  surtax  extension— indeed,  that 
is  the  very  way  to  speed  up  tax  reform. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  tremendous 
help  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
last  time  we  dealt  with  the  surtax,  I  was 
successful  in  having  adopted  a  provision 
that— 

Not  later  than  December  31.  1968.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posals for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Under  that  provision,  which  became 
the  law,  both  the  outgoing  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  the  incoming  Nixon  ad- 
ministration sent  their  complete  tax  re- 
foi-m  packages  to  Capitol  Hill.  I  believe, 
in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same 
result,  the  sense  of  Congress  commit- 
ment which  I  have  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, and  which  I  will  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  will  get  us  meaningful 
tax  reform. 

The  only  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  terms  that  are  used — "meaningful" 
is  the  word  this  time:  "comprehensive" 
was  the  previous  word— is  that  "mean- 
ingful" is  the  word  which  is  now  being 
used.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  con- 
tent or  meaning  of  the  words. 

I  believe  the  provision  will  get  for  us, 
in  time,  before  August  13.  extension  of 
the  surtax,  and  then  we  can  have  mean- 
ingful, comprehensive — whatever  one 
wishes  to  call  it — tax  reform,  as  to  which 
Congress  will  work  its  will  before  it  goes 
home. 

I  am  therefore,  offering  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  it  will  help  speed  enactment 
of  the  surcharge  and  provide  a  concrete 
commitment  to  the  millions  of  American 
taxpayers  who  look  to  their  representa- 
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tlves  in  Congress  to  establish  equity  and 
justice  in  our  tax  structure  and  to  safe- 
guard the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  compliment  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  the  remarks  they  have 
made  here  today  pointing  out  the  ur- 
gent necessity  for  prompt  consideration 
of  the  bill  which  would  extend  the  sur- 
tax, 

I  cannot  conceive  of  ans^hlng  that 
would  render  a  greater  disservice  to  our 
country  than  continued  delay  and  con- 
tinued uncertainty  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress will  or  will  not  extend  the  sur- 
charge, and  if  so  at  what  rate,  or  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  Congress  will 
or  will  not  repeal  the  investment  cred- 
it, and  if  so,  the  exijected  date  and  what 
the  exemptions  will  be.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that  the  uncertain- 
ty will  continue  to  bring  about  what 
amounts  almost  to  chaos  in  our  financial 
community.  This  uncertainty  is  hurting 
the  economy  and  many  American  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  York 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  last  year  we 
had  the  same  tax  bill  before  us.  It  was 
then  approached  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  a  strictly  bipartisan  effort.  I 
joined  the  then  Senator  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Smathers,  in  cosponsoring  the 
Johnson  administration  bill  to  which  the 
surtax  was  attached. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  Etemocratic 
proposal.  It  is  not  a  Republican  pro- 
posal. It  is  not  a  question  of  liberals  or 
conservatives.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  identified  as  a  liberal  and  is 
proud  of  it.  I  am  identified  as  a  conserva- 
tive, but  on  the  question  of  responsibility, 
on  the  question  of  what  is  best  for  the 
covmtry,  and  on  the  question  of  financing 
this  Government  we  are  all  one  as  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  which  side  of  the  aisle 
we  are  on. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  acting  in  any 
manner  other  than  a  responsible  one.  I 
am  confident  we  are  going  to  get  this 
measure  to  a  vote  before  the  recess 
comes.  We  have  no  choice.  This  must 
be  done.  I  say  that  as  one  who  for  years 
has  been  advocating  tax  reforms. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  pointed 
out  that  in  last  year's  tax  bill  it  was 
his  amendment,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported at  the  time,  that  called  on  the 
President  to  deliver  to  us  by  Decem- 
ber 31  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions for  tax  reform.  I  regret  to  say  that 
they  were  not  delivered  by  December  31. 
Since  it  has  been  mentioned.  I  point  out 
that  the  past  administration  refused  to 
send  them  to  Congress.  We  did  not  get 
these  recommendations  until  after  the 
new  administration  came  into  office. 

Immediately  after  the  new  administra- 
tion took  over  Secretary  Kennedy  re- 
leased those  recommendations  for  major 
tax  reforms  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Using  those  recom- 
mendations as  a  background  we  are  now 
in  the  process,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
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years,  of  bringing  meaningful  tax  re- 
form before  the  Congress. 

I  think  such  a  bill  will  be  reported 
very  soon  by  the  House  Ways  and  Mean 
Committee,  but,  by  all  means,  these  pro- 
posals should  be  kept  as  two  separate 
packages,  with  the  determination  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  that  we  will 
follow  the  surtax  measure  later  with  ma- 
jor tax  reforms. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  I  would 
like  to  take  only  1  minute  more  to  say 
two  things.  First,  we  have  been  extend- 
ing the  withholding  by  30-day  periods, 
but  that  is  not  the  same  thing,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  banking 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  not  the  same 
thing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  banking 
and  business  commimity  of  the  world, 
which  does  not  regard  the  implicit  prom- 
ise— because  we  are  withholding — as  be- 
ing the  extension  of  the  surtax.  The  fact 
that  my  statement  is  a  valid  assumption 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  we  do  have  a 
Christmas  tree  bill  on  the  surtax,  what 
happened  to  the  previous  one  will  happen 
to  this  one.  It  will  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  or  it  will  go  back 
to  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  we 
will  fail  in  that  effort. 

The  only  thing  of  interest  to  those  who 
make  the  interest  rates  and  those  who 
charge  the  prices  and  those  who  deter- 
mine the  economy  in  our  country  and 
the  world  will  be  the  extension  of  the 
surtax,  showing  that  we  mean  business; 
that  we  know  we  cannot,  in  a  war,  have 
both  guns  and  butter,  which  we  have 
done  for  too  long,  and  which  has  brought 
us  to  the  present  condition.  The  surtax 
is  to  be  deplored,  but  it  is  paying  for  past 
mistakes.  The  sooner  we  pay  for  those 
mistakes,  the  sooner  we  go  forward  again 
in  a  rise  of  4  to  6  percent  in  production, 
which  for  this  country  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable if  it  is  to  continue  in  its  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  and  strength. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  biU  (H.R.  7491)  to 
clarify  the  liability  of  national  banks 
for  certain  taxes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business  imder  a  3-minute 
limitation.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  on  a  matter  of  morning 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.        

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1373^  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  7491)  to  clarify  the  li- 
ability of  national  banks  for  certain 
taxes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CRANSTON  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
minutes  at  the  end  of  the  consideration 
of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letter,  which  was 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  Uansmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  administration  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  work  experience  and  train- 
ing project  In  Carroll,  Charlton,  Lafayette, 
and  Saline  Counties.  Mo.,  under  title  V  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(with  an  accompanying  report  1 :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary-: 

William  L.  Martin,  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Joseph  O.  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  South  CaroUna, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina, 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development; 

Eileen  R.  Donovan,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Barbados; 

Henrv  A.  Byroade.  of  Indiana,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Phil- 
ippines; 

J.  Raymond  Ylitalo.  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Paraguay;  and 

Leonard  C.  Meeker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Romania. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Finance: 

"RESOLDTIONa    MXMORIALIZINO    THK    CONGRESS 

or  TH«  Ukitid  Statks  To  Adopt  Legisla- 
tion To  Protect  and  Promote  the  Shoe 
Indttstrt 

"Whereas.  Many  shoe  factories  have  closed 
down  In  the  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Import  of  low-cost  shoes 
with  low-tariff  duties  has  glutted  the  shoe 
market  to  the  detriment  of  the  shoe  Industry 
and  threatens  to  destroy  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth's most  vital  Industries;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
shoe  industry  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
country  and  to  subsidize  said  Industry  In 
areas  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  that  the 
Industry  will  not  be  wiped  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  New 
England  area  and  the  Commonwealth;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  July 
8,  1969. 

"Wallace  C.  Mills. 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy.  Attest: 

"John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  Miami.  Pla.,  praying  for  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  sums  of  money  planned  to  be 
spent  in  the  anti-balllstlcs-mlsslle  plan.  In 
light  of  the  needs  of  urban  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  petition  of  Allan  Pelnblum,  of  New 
York,  N.Y..  praying  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  Alleboro  Area  Clowns,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
designate  August  1  to  7  as  "National  Clowns' 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Assoclaclon  de  Abogadas 
Cubans  en  el  Exllio,  dealing  with  the  visit  of 
a  Soviet  naval  force  to  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  ACTIVmES, 
1968"— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS— (S.  REPT. 
NO.  91-326) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Activities.  1968,"  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  233.  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  as  extended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report,  together  with 
the  minority  views  of  Senators  Dirksen 
and  Hruska.  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  and  minority  views 
will  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COM1.1ITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.   EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

S.  92.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wong  Yui    (Rept.  No.  91-322). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Patrick  Marratto.  U.S.  Army  (retired)  (Rent 
No.  91-323);  and 

H  R.  6585    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr   and 
Mrs.   A.    P.    Elgin    (Rept.   No.   91-324). 
Report    Entitled    "Revision    and    Codifica- 
tion "—Report  OP  A  Committee  (S.  Rept 

No.  91-326) 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  244,  90th 
Congress,  second  session,  as  extended  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "Revision  and  Codi- 
fication", which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Tydings,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninety-Pirst  Congress. 
$6,000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  speclfled  in  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  2652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Namlko 
Yoshlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  2853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye  M. 
Sokltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (by  request)  : 
S.  2654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wylo  Pleas- 
ant; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj' 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
3.  2655.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  the  malls 
obscene  material  sold  or  offered  for  sale  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2656.  A  bill  to  establish  an  urban  mass 
transportation  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  : 
S.  2657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  qualification 
under  State  law  a  prerequisite  to  registration 
under  the  narcotic  drug  and  marihuana  laws; 
to  eliminate  the  provision  permitting  pay- 
ment of  tax  to  acquire  marihuana  by  unreg- 
istered persons,  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Williams  of  Delaware 

when  he  introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in 

the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr   YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2658.  A    bill    to   amend   title   38   of   the 

United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 


of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  ohll- 
dren  to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans 
of  the  Spanish -American  War  and  their  wid- 
ows and  ahlldren,  re6i)ectively:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  and 

S.  2669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glenn  W. 
Schmidt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborocgh  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  (S.  2658)   appear  later  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By   Mr.   YARBOROUGH    (for   himself, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr  Ea- 
gleton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr   Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy.    Mr.    Mttrpht,    Mr.    Nel- 
son, Mr.  Pell,  Mr  Prouty.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   and    Mr.    Williams    of   New 
Jersey)  : 
S.  2660.  A    blU    to    extend    and    otherwise 
amend    certain    expiring    provisions    of    the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  migrant  health 
services;    to   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr   JAVITS: 
S.  2661.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Kathryn 
Talbot;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2662.  A     bill     to     amend     the     act     of 
August    13,    1946.   relating   to    Federal    par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of    the    United    States,    Its    territories,    and 
possessions,     to     include     privately     owned 
property;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  2663.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition  of 
deductible  moving  expenses  Incurred  by  an 
employee;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teodoro 
A.    Calinog;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  availability  of  rent 
supplement  payments  and  food  coupons  for 
certain  seriously  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  and 
S.  2666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  availability  of  rent 
supplement  payments  and  food  coupons  for 
certain  seriously  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborotjgh  when  he 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  2667.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  penal- 
ties for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,       Mr.       Randolph,       Mr. 
ScHWEiKER.  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.   2668.   A   bill   to   amend   chapter   34   of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional   education   and    training   assistance 
to   veterans,   and   to   provide   for   a   predis- 
charge  education  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2655— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
EXCLUDING  FROM  THE  MAILS 
OBSCENE  MATERIAL  SOLD  OR 
OFFERED  FOR  SALE  TO  MINORS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  the  en- 
actment of  which  I  believe  will  go  a 
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long  way  toward  curbing  the  ever-in- 
creasing flow  of  objectlonal  and  obscene 
printed  and  audio  material,  and  the 
sexual  devices  and  advertisements  for 
them,  which  are  now  being  circulated 
to  young  people  through  the  U.S.  malls. 
In  recent  months  sexual  panderers 
have  literally  solicited  thousands  of  de- 
cent families  in  Utah  and  elsewhere 
right  in  their  own  homes  in  a  new  high 
tide  of  permissive  morality. 

These  families  have  received,  through 
the  mails  in  a  plain  envelope,  nauseating 
illustrations  of  all  types  of  sexual  activity 
and  depravity.  The  purpose  of  this 
solicitation  has  been  a  come-on  to  sell 
other  pornographic  material  which  Is 
even  more  obnoxious. 

I  have  had  hundreds  of  letters  from 
Utah  citizens  protesting  this  floodtide 
of  obscenity.  Parents  have  pled  with  me, 
both  by  letter  and  in  person  when  I  have 
been  in  Utah,  to  do  something  to  keep 
this  smut  from  infecting  our  youth. 

I  £im  moving  today  to  do  this.  My  bill 
will  make  it  illegal  to  use  the  malls  of 
the  United  States  to  send  to  anyone  19 
years  of  age  or  younger  any  printed  ma- 
terial, photographs,  phonograph  records, 
or  devices,  or  advertisements  of  a  sexual 
nature  which  are  clearly  obscene  as  de- 
fined in  the  bill  and  are.  therefore,  in- 
appropriate for  the  young.  The  bill  will 
also  make  it  illegal  to  send  through  the 
mails  such  material  unsolicited  to  an 
adult  with  young  people  under  19  years 
of  age  residing  in  the  household. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a  giant 
step  toward  destroying  the  smut  indus- 
try in  this  country. 

In  1957.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said, 
in  Roth  against  United  States,  that 
obscenity  was  not  within  the  area  to  be 
protected  by  speech  or  press.  But  the 
standards  that  the  Supreme  Court  es- 
tablished in  that  case  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  curb  the  Increasing  flow 
of  pornographic  materials.  Since  that 
time  pornography  has  become  a  billion 
dollar  business.  Recent  Associated  Press 
investigations  disclosed  that  about  200 
companies  in  the  country  produce  por- 
nographic books,  magazines,  and  films, 
and  that  total  sales  range  upward  from 
$500  million  a  year.  Postal  authorities 
are  swamped  with  complaints.  They  re- 
ceived 167.000  in  1968  alone,  and  this 
amount  will  undoubtedly  increase  in 
1969. 

Recently,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  given  clear  indication  that  constitu- 
tional restrictions  on  the  smut  industry 
are  at  hand.  In  Ginsberg  against  N.Y.. 
the  Court  held  that  it  was  constitutional 
for  the  State  of  New  York  to  restrict  the 
access  of  young  people  to  very  clearly 
defined  classes  of  printed  and  other 
pornographic  material.  In  its  opinion,  the 
Court  made  it  very  clear  that  the  State 
has  the  power  and  the  responsibility  to 
provide  a  healthy  environment  for  its 
youth,  and  that  material  which  would 
not  be  obsence  under  the  standard  for 
adults,  could  constitutionally  be  re- 
stricted by  a  State  as  unfit  for  Its  youth. 
The  Ginsberg  decision  has  logically 
led  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  the  conclusion  that,  by  analogy,  the 
Federal  legislature  would  have  the  same 
constitutional  power  and  responsibility 


to  establish  a  higher  standard  for  youth 
in  the  area  of  obscenity.  Therefore,  as  a 
result  of  the  Ginsberg  opinion.  Members 
of  Congress  of  both  parties  and  in  both 
Houses,  have  introduced  legislation  pat- 
terned after  the  New  York  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  interstate  dissemination  of 
clearly  defined  classes  of  pornographic 
material.  My  bill  also  takes  this  direc- 
tion, but  with  a  very  significant  differ- 
ence which  I  believe  is  important  to 
the  people  of  Utah,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  post-Ginsberg  bills  which  have 
been  most  widely  sponsored  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  other  body  as  well,  at- 
tempt to  preempt  completely  for  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  re- 
strict distribution  of  obscene  material 
to  youth.  I  believe  this  approach  would 
encroach  on  the  power  of  the  States  and 
is,  therefore,  unwise.  For  this  reason  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  which  deals 
with  material  sent  through  the  mails 
only. 

I  hold  that  it  is  completely  proper  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
stop  the  ever  increasing  flow  of  obscene 
material  through  the  malls,  but  I  prefer 
to  see  local  government  legislate  local 
distribution  processes.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  States,  cities,  and  towns  to 
decide,  for  example,  what  standards  they 
want  to  establish  in  their  areas. 

As  Salt  Lake  county  attorney.  I  prose- 
cuted a  number  of  pornography  cases,  and 
I  assure  you,  from  my  experience,  that 
control  of  the  newsstand  sales  and  other 
local  distribution  of  objectionable  ma- 
terial should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities.  Only  the  local  officials 
truly  know  the  standards  of  the  com- 
munity; only  they  know  to  what  degree 
the  people  in  their  cities  and  towns  desire 
control  measures  enacted  and  enforced. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Ginsberg  case,  did 
not  intend  to  indicate  that  obscenity 
control  should  be  monopolized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  What  they  did  in 
fact  say  was  that  the  State  of  New 
York  had  the  constitutional  power  to 
act  in  this  area.  I,  for  one.  beheve  that 
Congress  should  limit  its  jurisdiction 
over  pornography  control  to  the  inter- 
state use  of  the  mails.  My  bill  does  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
finally  given  us  the  constitutional  meth- 
od whereby  distribution  of  pornography 
can  be  firmly  and  effectively  controlled 
for  the  segment  of  our  society  which 
more  than  any  other  must  be  protected 
from  the  smut  peddlers:  the  youth  of 
our  Nation. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  duty 
affirmatively  to  respond  to  the  Court's 
lead. 

My  bill  is  the  first  of  its  type  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the  91st 
Congress.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  see 
that  it  is  given  early  consideration.  It 
ofifers  a  sound  and  constitutional  ap- 
proach to  the  control  of  pornography. 
Especially  will  it  help  us  keep  obscene 
materials  out  of  the  hands  of  our  youth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2655)  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  obscene  material  sold  or  offered 


for  sale  to  minors,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  2656— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  AN  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION    TRUST    FUND 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  an  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  identical  with  several 
House  bills,  the  principal  author  of  which 
is  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  of  New 
York. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  billTn- 
clude  the  establishment  of  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fimd,  funded 
in  part  through  the  present  7 -percent 
automobile  excise  tax,  the  authorization 
of  a  $10  billion  expenditure  from  1970-74 
for  mass  transit,  the  removal  of  the  12 ',2- 
percent  limit  on  the  amount  which  may 
be  spent  in  any  one  State  so  that  the 
needs  of  each  city  can  be  separately 
studied  and  met.  a  change  in  the  formula 
of  dollar  participation  to  apply  the  same 
formula  which  the  highway  trust  fund 
uses:  90-percent  Federal  participation, 
relocation  assistance  for  individuals  and 
businesses  displaced  by  construction  un- 
der the  program,  and  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
facility  so  that  the  local  transit  program 
might  reap  the  profit  from  escalating 
land  values  resulting  from  transporta- 
tion development. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  several 
proposals  to  meet  the  growing  transpor- 
tation crisis  in  our  heavily  populated 
areas.  Across  our  Nation  and  particularly 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  simply  must  de- 
velop alternatives  to  our  total  reliance 
on  the  automobile.  Ever-spreading  free- 
ways have  ermieshed  our  cities  and  coun- 
tryside in  coils  of  concrete  and  exhaust 
fumes.  A  majority  of  the  surface  space 
of  Los  Angeles  is  devoted  to  the  auto- 
mobile. Meanwhile,  public  transporta- 
tion dwindles  yearly  into  economic  ob- 
livion, a  vanishing  species  of  abandoned 
trolley  cars  and  bankrupt  bus  lines. 
Bright  new  proposals  are  rejected  by  the 
already  severely  overtaxed  local  prop- 
erty owners.  The  need  is  great;  our  prog- 
ress is  miniscule.  We  must  infuse  sub- 
stantial funds  into  our  faltering  mass 
transit  program. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  see  a  stepped-up  mass  transit  pro- 
gram as  simply  a  matter  of  convenience 
or  a  question  of  efficiency. 

My  basic  concern  in  this  area  is  that 
our  growing  overdependence  on  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  proliferates 
our  alarming  envirorunental  pollution, 
the  dangers  of  which  we  are  finally  be- 
ginning to  understand.  To  keep  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  cities  breathable,  we 
must  find  better  ways  to  move  our  people 
through  them.  When  our  cities  can  seri- 
ously consider  the  possible  need  to  ban 
automobile  travel  during  smog  alerts,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  our  planning  for  an 
alternative  transit  system  should  be  so 
undeveloped. 

Major  legislation  is  required  in  the 
area  of  mass  transit  and  this  bill  as  well 
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as  other  legislation  such  as  Senator  Har- 
rison Williams'  bill,  S.  1032,  should  re- 
ceive our  immediate  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2656)  to  establish  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
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S.  2657— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
»    TO  AMEND  THE   INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE   CODE    OF    1954    WITH    RE- 
SPECT TO  NARCOTIC  DRUG  AND 
MARIHUANA  LAWS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Dirkseni  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  qualifica- 
tion under  State  law  a  prerequisite  to 
-registration  under  the  narcotic  drug  and 
"maritniana  laws;  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion permitting  payment  of  tax  to  ac- 
quire marihuana  by  unregistered  per- 
sons, and  for  related  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred,  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
Attorney  General  be  also  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red: and,  without  objection,  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2657),  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  make 
qualification  under  State  law  a  prerequi- 
site to  registration  under  the  narcotic 
drug  and  marihuana  laws:  to  eliminate 
the  provision  permitting  payment  of  tax 
to  acquire  marihuana  by  unregistered 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  ( for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen  > ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2657 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That  sec- 
tion 4722  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954   Is   amended   by   adding   the   following 
sentence  to  the  existing  section: 

■'The  application  of  every  person  shall 
show  that,  under  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion in  which  he  Is  operating  or  proposes 
to  operate,  he  Is  legally  qualified  or  lawfully 
entitled  to  engage  In  the  actlvltltes  for  which 
registration  Is  sought.-' 

Sec.  2.  Section  4741  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of    1954   is   amended   to   read   as 
follows : 
••(a)  Rate. 

"There  shall  be  Imposed  upon  all  trans- 
fers of  marihuana  which  are  made  pursuant 
to   section  4742   a   tax   of  $1    per  ounce   of 
marihuana  or  fraction  thereof, 
"(b)  By  whom  paid. 

"Such  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  transferee 
at  the  time  of  securing  each  order  form  and 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  price  of  such 
form." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  4742  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  cause 
suitable  forms  to  be  prepared  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  this  section,  and  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  distributed  to  each 
Internal  revenue  district  for  sale  to  those 
persons  who  shall  have  registered  and  paid 
the  special  tax  as  required  by  sections  4751 
to  4753,  Inclusive,  and  he  shall  require  that 
the  same  be  sold  only  to  persons  who  have 
registered  and  paid  the  special  tax  as  re- 
quired by  said  sections." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4742  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  la  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection   (f)    to  the  existing  section 
to  read  as  follows : 
"(f)  Unlawful  use. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
obtain  by  meana  of  said  order  forms  any 
marihuana  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
use,  sale,  or  distribution  thereof  by  him  in 
the  counduct  of  a  lawful  business  in  said 
drug  or  in  the  legitimate  practice  of  his 
profession." 

Sec.  5.  Paragraph  (1)  through  (5),  in- 
clusive, of  section  4751  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  com- 
pounders. 

"Importers,     manufacturers,     and     com- 
pounders, lawfully  entitled  to  Import,  manu- 
facture, or  compound  marihuana,  $24  a  year; 
"(2)  Producers. 

"Producers  lawfully  entitled  to  produce 
marihuana  (except  those  Included  within 
the  paragraph  (5)),  $1  a  year,  or  fraction 
thereof,  during  which  they  engage  in  such 
activity; 
"(3)  Dealers. 

"Dealers,  other  than  physicians,  dentists, 
veterinary  surgeons,  or  other  practitioners, 
lawfully  entitled  to  sell  and  deal  in  mari- 
huana, $3  a  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  during 
which  they  engage  in  such  activity; 

"(4)  Physicians,  dentists,  veterinary  sur- 
geons, and  other  practitioners. 

"Physicians,  dentists,  veterinary  surgeons 
and  other  practitioners,  lawfully  entitled  to 
distribute,  dispense,  give  away,  administer,  or 
prescribe  marihuana  to  patients  upon  whom 
they  in  the  coiu-se  of  their  professional  prac- 
tice are  In  attendance,  $1  a  year,  or  fraction 
thereof,  during  which  they  engage  In  any  of 
such  actlviUes; 

"(5)  Persons  engaged  in  research,  Instruc- 
tion  or  analysis. 

"Any  person  not  registered  as  an  importer, 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  compounder  who 
is  lawfully  entitled  to  obtain  and  use  mari- 
huana for  the  purpose  of  research,  instruc- 
tion, or  analysis,  or  who  produces  marihuana 
for  any  such  purpose,  $1  a  year,  or  fraction 
thereof,  during  which  he  engages  in  such 
activities;" 

Sec.  6.  Section  4753  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
e:me  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c)  to  the  existing  section  to 
read  as  follows: 
"(c)  Evidence  of  qualification. 
"The  application  of  every  person  shall  show 
that,  under  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  he  is  operating  or  proposes  to  operate, 
he  is  legally  qualified  or  lawfully  entitled  to 
engage  in  the  activities  for  which  registra- 
tion is  sought." 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section   4755  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"(1)  Liability. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
import,  manufacture,  produce,  compound, 
sell,  deal  in,  dispense,  distribute,  prescribe, 
administer,  or  give  away  marihuana.  How- 
ever, nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  persons  who  have  registered 
and  paid  the  special  tax  as  required  by  sec- 
tions 4751  to  4753,  Inclusive." 

Sec  8.  SecUon  4755  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection   (c)    to  the  existing  section 
to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)  Possession. 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sub- 


section, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  have  marihuana  in  his  poseeeclon  or  un- 
der his  control:  Provided,  that  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a  person  who  has 
registered  and  paid  the  special  tax  ae  re- 
quired by  sections  4751  to  4763.  Inclusive, 
or  to  an  employee  or  agent  of  such  regis- 
tered person  acting  in  the  course  of  his  du- 
ties; or  persons  poseeesing  marihuana  which 
has  been  prescribed  in  good  faith  by  a  prac- 
titioner registered  under  section  4753;  or  to 
any  Government  or  State  official  as  pro- 
vided by  section  4744(b)  :  Provided  further, 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  negative  any 
of  the  aforesaid  exemptions  In  any  com- 
plaint, information,  indictment,  or  other 
writ  or  proceeding  laid  or  brought  under 
this  subsection,  or  subsection  (a),  and  the 
burden  of  proof  of  any  such  exemption  shall 
be  on  the  defendant." 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  follows: 

OmcE  OF  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  15,  1969 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  a  bill  "To  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  quail- 
flcatlon  under  State  law  a  prerequisite  to 
registration  under  the  narcotic  drug  and 
marihuana  laws;  to  eliminate  the  provision 
permitting  payment  of  tax  to  acquire  mari- 
huana by  unregistered  persons,  and  for  other 
related  purposes".  There  is  also  transmitted 
a  comparative  type  showing  the  changes 
which  would  be  made  in  the  existing  law  bv 
the  bill.  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  changes  and 
additions  Is  to  cure  the  constitutional  de- 
fects found  in  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  decisions  of  May  19 
1969  in  Leary  v.  United  States  and  United 
States  V.  Covington.  The  thrust  of  these 
rulings  is  that  26  U.S.C.  4744(a)  is  directed 
primarily  towards  persons  Inherently  suspect 
of  criminal  activities  and  requires  unregis- 
tered transferees  of  marihuana  to  obtain  an 
order  form  and  thus  provide  information 
Incriminating  themselves  under  State  law.  In 
violation  of  the  constitutional  right  against 
self-incrimination. 

These  amendments  are  offered  to  fill  the 
void  In  the  current  Federal  enforcement 
scheme  created  by  the  aforementioned  cases. 
These  changes  will  restore,  in  substance,  the 
situation  regarding  Federal  marihuana  en- 
forcement which  existed  prior  to  those 
decisions. 

The  bin  would  add  to  the  existing  regis- 
tration provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  dealing  with  narcotic  drugs 
(section  4722)  and  marihuana  ( section  4753 ) , 
the  prerequisite  that  any  person  seeking  reg- 
istration must  be  legally  qualified  under  the 
laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  he  is  op- 
erating or  proposes  to  operate,  to  engage  in 
the  particular  activity  for  which  registration 
Is  sought.  By  requiring  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  registration  that  the  person  is  prop- 
erly qualified  under  State  law,  the  statute 
cannot  be  said  to  be  framed  primarily  toward 
persons  inherently  suspected  of  criminal  ac- 
tivities, and  it  would  preclude  any  possible 
requirement  of  self-incrimination!  The  re- 
sult Is  that  unauthorized  persons  who  In- 
tend to  carry  on  illicit  activities  could  not 
incriminate  themselves  as  they  could  not 
register  or  pay  the  tax. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  4741  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  all  transfers  of 
marihuana  required  to  be  taxed  by  section 
4742  subject  only  to  a  transfer  tax  of  $1 
per  ounce.  Presently,  section  4741  imposes 
a  transfer  tax  of  .$100  per  ounce  on  all  trans- 
fers to  non-registered  persons.  The  amend- 
ment contemplates  that  only  registered  per- 
sons may  apply  for  marihuana  order  forms 
and   pay   the   transfer   tax,   and   that   non- 


registered  persons  could  not  acquire  it  pur- 
suant to  an  order  form  even  If  they  could 
afford  a  heavy  tax. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  amend  section 
4742  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  prevent  unregistered  persons  from  ob- 
taining order  forms  and  to  make  it  unlawful 
to  obtain  any  marihuana  by  means  of  order 
forms  for  other  than  specified  proper  pur- 
poses. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  revises  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (5),  inclusive,  of  section  4751  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  dealing 
with  the  lmp>o6ition  of  tax  on  marihuana  ac- 
tivities. The  bill  would  amend  each  para- 
graph to  indicate  that  the  person  who  en- 
gages in  such  marihuana  activity  must  be 
"lawfully  entitled"  to  do  so.  Section  5  of 
the  bill  also  adds  paragraph  (3)  to  section  ■ 
4751  entitled  "Dealers."  The  Inclusion  of  this 
paragraph  allows  the  deletion  of  existing 
paragraph  (5)  entitled  "Persons  not  other- 
wise taxed,"  which  will  eliminate  any  doubt 
that  only  certain  legally  qualified  persons 
may  register  and  pay  the  occupational  tax. 
Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section  4753 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
quire the  application  for  registration  to 
show  the  qualification  or  entitlement  of  the 
applicant  to  engage  in  the  activities  for 
which  registration  is  sought. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
4755  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage 
in  various  marihuana  activities  except  those 
persons  who  are  properly  registered  under 
section  4751.  The  purpose  of  amending  sec- 
tion 4755(a)(1)  in  this  manner  is  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  paragraph  is  Intended  to 
reach  both  persons  "in  the  business"  of  han- 
dling marihuana  and  Illicit  traffickers. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
4755  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  effectively 
reach  those  illicit  traffickers  In  possession 
of  marihuana  who  have  obtained  the  mari- 
huana by  harvesting  it.  The  proposed  new 
subsection  (c)  dealing  with  p>oese6sion  of 
marihuana  Is  similar  to  those  presently  In- 
cluded in  26  U.S.C.  4724  (b)  and  (c)  dealing 
with  transpMsrtatlon  and  poeeesslon  of  nar- 
cotic drugs. 

We  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this  bill 
as  an  expedient.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  prepared  and  previously  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  legislative  proposal  which 
would  bring  together  In  a  single  Act  substan- 
tially all  of  the  Federal  statutes  relating  to 
narcotics,  marihuana  and  dangerous  drugs. 
This  bill,  which  is  entitled  "The  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969"  is  more 
than  a  mere  compendium  of  statutes.  If  en- 
acted it  will  effect  significant  and  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  almost  every  facet  of  the 
Federal  approach  to  the  suppression  of  drug 
abuse  and  will,  inter  aUa.  close  the  gap 
created  by  the  Leary  and  Covington  cases. 
We  would  prefer  the  passage  of  "The  Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969" 
rather  than  the  changes  recommended  here- 
in, but  believe  that  immediate  passage  of 
the  latter  measure  is  necessary  as  an  interim 
stop-gap  while  the  more  complex  and  com- 
prehensive proposal  is  being  considered. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  in   accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 


S.  2658— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ON  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS  PEN- 
SION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  12,  at  a  convention  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  in  Peoria, 
Col.  Waldron  Leonard  of  the  organiza- 


tion's national  headquarters,  aptly  re- 
ferred to  veterans  of  this  war  as  not  for- 
gotten, only  neglected.  He  said: 

I  dispute  the  statement  that  we  who  served 
in  World  War  I  are  forgotten  veterans." 

The  numerous  bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress each  year,  with  little  or  no  final  action, 
will  bear  me  out.  But  I  do  contend  that  the 
lack  of  legislation  for  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  compared  with  that  given  veterans 
who  served  in  others  wars,  certainly  proves 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  his 
dependents  are  the  neglected  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Colonel  Leonaixl's  address  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  unlike 
veterans  of  any  other  war,  those  who 
served  in  World  War  I  alone  are  con- 
sidered more  on  the  basis  of  welfare 
standards  than  on  the  basis  of  their  serv- 
ice in  time  of  war. 

The  general  pension  laws  for  men  who 
ser\'ed  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
make  no  mention  of  the  income  of  the 
veteran  in  fixing  eligibility.  The  GI  bills 
we  enacted  for  veterans  of  World  War  II 
or  Korea  or  the  cold  war  or  Vietnam 
make  no  mention  of  outside  sources  of 
income  in  fixing  eligibility  for  education 
or  training  benefits,  for  home  loans, 
business  loans,  or  veterans'  preference  in 
Federal  employment.  There  are  no  ceil- 
ings on  income  after  which  assistance  is 
cut  off,  no  lengthy  tables  showing  a 
declining  benefit  as  income  goes  up,  ter- 
minating entirely  if  the  individual  has 
as  much  other  income  as  $1,900  if  single 
and  $3,200  if  he  has  one  dependent. 
There  are  no  sworn  statements  of  net 
worth,  of  spouse's  income,  of  income 
from  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment, or  other  savings  and  investments. 

In  practice,  this  Is  the  World  War  I 
veterans  who  are  unfairly  "stuck"  with 
these  trappings  of  a  welfare  system. 

This  situation  is  exactly  contrary  to 
the  recommendations  made  last  March 
18  by  the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  the  Veterans  Benefits  System. 
Virtually  every  national  veterans  orga- 
nization provided  a  technical  consultant 
to  that  Commission,  with  Waldron 
Leonard  representing  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  report  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  Advisory  Commission 
stated,  and  I  quote : 

The  Commission  recommends  that  pen- 
sion, as  a  benefit  for  war  veterans  and  their 
survivors,  should  be  maintained  as  a  federal 
program  providing  financial  aid  above  and 
beyond  the  levels  of  public  assistance  and 
that,  within  reasonably  improved  limits. 
increases  in  other  forms  of  income  should 
not  adversely  affect  veterans'  pension 
benefits. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  in  a  great  many 
States,  public  assistance  is  more  gener- 
ous and  easier  to  obtain  than  the  pension 
benefit.  Remember  that  the  average  age 
of  the  World  War  I  veteran  Is  now  74. 
These  men  are,  with  few  exceptions,  past 
the  age  when  their  Income  from  wages 
or  salaries  rises  with  the  general  price 
level.  Nearly  all  now  depend  upon 
sources  of  income  established  10,  20,  or 
30  years  ago.  For  most,  this  means  so- 
cial security,  railroad  retirement,  or 
some  private  pension.  As  the  Advisory 


Commission  pwlnted  out,  their  incomes 
are  largely  static. 

For  this  group  of  veterans,  it  is  time 
to  provide  a  general  pension  that  is  not 
tied  to  the  welfare  criterion  of  a  means 
test.  I  think  veterans  of  World  War  I  are 
entitled  to  the  same  statutory  treatment 
the  Nation  has  provided  to  those  who 
served  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  and  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  equating  World  War  I  vet- 
erans pension  eligibility  with  that  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans.  My  bill 
is  patterned  after  a  similar  measure  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Congress- 
man Ken  Gray,  of  Illinois. 

It  would  permit  World  War  I  men  to 
receive  a  straight  pension  benefit  of 
$67.73  if  he  served  70  days  or  more  while 
World  War  I  was  in  progress;  he  would 
receive  $101.59  if  he  served  90  days  or 
more.  He  may  elect,  however,  whether  to 
receive  this  pension  or  to  elect  the  cur- 
rent pension  rates. 

In  a  message  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission, 
President  Johnson  wrote: 

Our  government  and  our  people  have  no 
greater  obligation  than  to  assure  that  those 
who  have  served  their  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  will  never  be  forgotten  or 
neglected. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  with  each  new 
war,  we  tend  to  honor  and  serve  only 
those  who  take  part  In  it,  and  push  out 
of  our  minds  the  men  who  made  the 
same  sacrifices  and  performed  the  same 
service  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  war 
remembered  more  in  history  than  in  our 
dally  lives.  Perhaps  we  do  not  forget,  but 
we  tend  to  neglect. 

I  urge  that  Congress  provide  for 
World  War  I  veterans  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  in  keeping  both  with  their  own 
dignity  and  the  dignity  of  the  Nation 
they  served. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  and 
Colonel  Leonard's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2658),  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  and  children  to  pension  on  the 
same  basis  as  veterans  of  the  Spanish - 
American  War  and  their  widows  and 
children,  respectively,  introduced  by  Mr. 
YARBOROUGH,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2658 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 512  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1 512.  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  World  War  I 

"(a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to 
each  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
or  World  War  I  who  meets  the  service  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  a  pension  at 
the  following  monthly  rate: 

"(A)  $101.59;  or 

"(B)  $135.45  If  the  veteran  Is  In  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance. 
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"(2)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  If  he  served  In  the 
active  military  or  naval  service — 

"(A)  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  the 
Spanish -American  War; 

"(B)  during  the  Spanish-American  War  or 
World  War  I  and  was  discharged  or  released 
from  such  service  for  a  service-connected 
disability:  or 

"(C)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive  days 
or  more  and  such  period  began  or  ended 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  or  World 
War  I 

"(3)  Any  veteran  eligible  for  pension 
under  this  subsection  shall,  If  he  so  elects. 
be  {>ald  pension  at  the  rates  prescribed  by 
section  621  of  this  title,  and  under  the  condi- 
tions (Other  than  the  service  requirements) 
applicable  to  pension  paid  under  that  section 
to  veterans  of  World  War  n.  If  pension  Is 
paid  pursuant  to  such  an  election,  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  Irrevocable. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to 
each  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
or  World  War  I  who  does  not  meet  the 
service  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  but 
who  meets  the  service  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  a  pension  at  the  following 
monthly  rate: 
'•(A)  $67.73:  or 

"(tf)  $88.04  if  the  veteran  Is  In  need  of 
regulif  aid  and  attendance. 

"(2)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  if  he  served  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service — 

"(A)  for  seventy  days  or  more  during  the 
Spanish -American  War  or  World  War  I;  or 

"(B)  for  a  period  of  seventy  consecutive 
days  or  more  and  such  period  began  or  ended 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  or  World 
War  I." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  heading  and  subsection  (a) 
of  section  521  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "World 
War  I, '. 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  521  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  section  If  he  served  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service — 

"(1)  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  either 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  era; 

"(2)  during  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era.  and  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  such  service  for  a 
service-connected  disability: 

"(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
days  or  more  and  such  period  began  or  ended 
during  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
or  the  Vietnam  era;  or 

"(4)  for  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  or 
more  in  two  or  more  separate  periods  of 
service  diu-ing  more  than  one  period  of  war." 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  subheading  Immediately 
before  the  heading  of  section  531  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Wabs  Before  Woaui  War  n" 

(b)  Sections  536  and  537  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  536.  Widows  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  or  World  War  I  who  met  the 
service  requirements  of  section  512(a)  of 
this  title  a  pension  at  the  monthly  rate  of 
$65,  unless  she  wns  the  wife  of  the  veteran 
during  his  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  or  World  War  I,  In  which  case  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  $75. 

"(b)  If  there  Is  a  child  of  the  veteran,  the 
rate  of  pension  p>aid  to  the  widow  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  Increased  by  $8.13  per 
month  for  each  such  child. 

"(c)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow 
of  a  veteran  under  this  section  unless  she 
was  married  to  him — 

"(1)(A)    before   January    1,    1938,    in   the 


case  of  a  widow  of  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  or  (B)  before  December  14, 
1944.  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I;  or 

"(2)   for  five  or  more  years;  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was 
bom  of  the  marriage. 

"(d)  Any  widow  eligible  for  pension  under 
this  section  shall,  if  she  so  elects,  be  paid 
pension  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  section 
641  of  this  title,  and  under  the  conditions 
(other  than  the  requirements  relating  to  the 
service  of  her  spouse  tind  of  section  541(e) ) 
applicable  to  the  p>ayment  of  pensions  to 
widows  of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  If  pen- 
sion is  paid  pursuant  to  such  an  election, 
the  election  shall  be  Irrevocable. 
"5  537.  Children  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I 

"Whenever  there  is  no  widow  entitled  to 
pension  under  section  536  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  to  the  children  of 
each  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
or  World  War  I  who  met  the  service  require- 
ments of  section  512(a)  of  this  title  a  pen- 
sion at  the  monthly  rate  of  $73.13  for  one 
child,  plus  $8.13  for  each  additional  child, 
with  the  total  amount  equally  divided." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  subheading  immediately 
before  the  heading  of  section  541  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  the  heading  of  such 
section  541  and  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion 541  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"World  War  I,". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  541  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow 
of  a  vetrean  under  this  section  unless  she 
was  manled  to  him — 

"(1)  before  (A)  January  1,  1957,  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  of  a  World  War  n  veteran, 
or  (B)  February  1,  1965,  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  of  a  Korean  conflict  veteran,  or  (C) 
before  the  expiration  of  ten  years  following 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  era  In  the  case 
of  a  widow  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran;  or 

"(2)  for  five  or  more  years;  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was 
born  of  the  marriage." 

(c)  The  heading  and  subsection  (a)  of 
section  542  of  such  title  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "World  War  I.". 

Sec.  5.  The  analysis  of  subchapters  n  and 
m  of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Subchapter    n — Veterans'   Pensions 
"service  pension 
"510.  Confederate  forces  veterans. 
"511.  Indian  War  veterans. 
"512.  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  World  War  I. 

"non-service-connected  disability  pension 
"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean 

conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era. 
"522.  Net  worth  limitation. 
"523.  Combination  of  ratings. 

"sttbchapter  iii pensions  to  widows  and 

Cuiloren 
"waks  before  world  war  u 

"531.  Widows  of  Mexican  War  veterans. 

"532.  Widows  of  Civil  War  veterans. 

"533.  Children  of  Civil  War  veterans. 

"534.  Widows  of  Indian  War  veterans. 

"535.  Children  of  Indian  War  veterans. 

"536.  Widows   of   veterans   of   the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I. 

"637.  Children  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I. 

"World  War  n.  the  Korean  Conflict,  and 
THE  Vietnam  Eea 

"541.  Widows  of  World  War  II.  Korean  con- 
flict, or  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

"542.  Children  of  World  War  n,  Korean  con- 
flict, or  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

"543.  Net  worth  limitation." 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 

Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 

flrst  calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 


30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
eligibility  of  any  person  receiving  pension 
under  title  38,  United  States  Code,  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  for  pension  under 
all  applicable  provisions  of  that  title  in  ef- 
fect on  that  date  for  such  period  or  periods 
thereafter  with  respect  to  which  he  can  qual- 
ify under  such  provisions. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Yar- 

BOROucH  follows: 

Address  by  Waldron  E.  Leonard  to  the  De- 
partment or  Illinois  Veterans  or  World 
War  I 

Commander  Carr,  Madam  President  of  the 
Ladles  Auxiliary,  my  Buddies  and  Sisters: 

After  my  talk  with  you  this  morning,  you 
might  draw  the  conclusion  that  your  con- 
vention got  off  to  a  very  slow  start,  but  may 
I  assure  you  with  such  an  outstanding  speak- 
er as  Congressman  Ken  Grey  to  ring  down 
the  final  curtain  at  your  annual  banquet, 
those  attending  this  convention  will  find 
the  time  spent  most  rewarding. 

Now  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  future  possibilities  of  Tiembership  and 
legislation  of  our  organization.  Prom  time  to 
time  we  hear  there  are  so  many  members 
dying  each  year  that  we  can  not  except  to 
continue  our  efforts  as  an  organization  for 
more  than  three  or  four  years.  Now  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  have  you  ever  met 
a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  American  War  that 
was  not  a  member  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  organization?  Second,  have 
you  ever  stopped  to  realize  their  organiza- 
tion and  their  memi>ers,  on  an  average,  are 
more  than  20  years  older  than  the  veteran  of 
World  War  I. 

And  third,  please  remember  there  are  ap- 
proximately one  and  a  quarter  million  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  eligible  for  membership 
in  our  organization  that  have  not  Joined 
with  us.  So  with  this,  the  only  chartered  or- 
ganization exclusively  representing  World 
War  I  veterans,  may  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  pallbearer  to  bury  our  efforts 
as  long  as  we  have  World  War  I  veterans  and 
their  dep>endents  needing  our  assistance  to 
maintain  the  present  laws  in  their  behalf. 
and  to  seek  additional  legislation  for  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living.  Which  brings  me  to 
the  subject  of  what  legislation. 

Now  my  Buddies  and  Sisters  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Ad- 
visory Commission  and  their  Recommenda- 
tions regarding  World  War  I  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

Please  remember  as  I  quote  from  this  book, 
the  Members  of  this  Advisory  Commission 
Included  Past  National  Commanders  of  our 
largest  chartered  veterans  organizations,  also 
several  of  the  outstanding  State  Directors  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  and  the  staff  and  consult- 
ants of  the  Commission  were  members  who 
worked  for  the  Veterans  Administration. 

In  an  introductory  letter  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  wrote  and  I  quote  in  part 
"This  report  is  the  result  of  many  hours  of 
hearings  and  consideration  and  is  one  in 
which  each  member  of  the  Commission  takes 
Justifiable  pride".  Now  Buddies  and  Sisters, 
this  statement  was  submitted  after  about 
two  years  study,  visiting  and  obtaining  testi- 
mony all  over  the  country  at  a  cost  of  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  They  per- 
sonally submitted  their  Report  and  Recom- 
mendations to  the  Members  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  in  Congress  and  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  members  praised 
thplr  work.  For  example,  one  member  stated, 
"I  think  it  historic  and  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  progress  In  the  administration  of 
our  veterans  affairs.  I  think  this  will  be  a 
great  contribution  and  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  each  Member  of  the  Commission". 
Receptions  and  cocktail  parties  were  given 
to  honor  the  members  for  this  outstanding 
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report,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Bible"  for 
aU  future  legislation  The  members  were  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  expressed  thanks  for  a  Job  weU  done  and 
presented  each  members  with  a  citation  and 
placed  a  medal  around  their  neck.  A  top  of- 
ficial of  the  Veterans  AdmlnUtratlon  was 
given  the  highest  award  from  a  national 
veterans  organization  for  hU  outstanding 
contribution  as  a  representative  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs. 

When  suggesting  certain  veterans  legisla- 
tion the  National  Commander  of  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  USA  Inc.,  recently  was  quoted 
as  saying,  this  report  superceded  the  Brad- 
ley Report  on  veterans  legislation  and  would 
be  followed  for  the  next  several  years. 

Now  permit  me  to  quote  Recommendation 
No.  17,  Page  15.  Chapter  11,  the  caption  reads 
"Alleviation  of  Financial  Needs  of  Veterans 
and  Survivors  Not  Connected  With  Military 
Service" : 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  pen- 
sion, as  a  benefit  for  war  veterans  and  their 
survivors,  should  be  maintained  as  a  Federal 
program  providing  financial  aid  above  and 
beyond  the  levels  of  public  assistance  and 
that,  within  reasonable  improved  limits,  in- 
creases in  other  forms  of  income  should  not 
adversely  affect  veterans'  pension  benefits." 
This  Is  followed  by  a  background  to  the 
recommendation  which  spells  out  as  indi- 
cated above  that  "increases  in  other  forms  of 
income  shall  not  adversely  affect  a  veterans 
or  a  survivor's  pension  benefit".  I  would  in- 
terpret this  to  mean.  Social  Security,  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  other  retirements  where 
the  veteran  has  contributed  financially.  1 
would  interpret  this  recommendation  as  say- 
ing the  veteran  is  entitled  to  out  patient 
treatment,  hospltaUzation,  free  medication, 
care  of  teeth,  rental  subsidy,  food  stamps 
and  many  other  fringe  benefits.  Including 
$279  per  month  paid  a  family  of  four  on  pub- 
lic assistance  In  nUnols:  or  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  family  of  the  veteran. 

On  Page  17,  Recommendation  No.  19 
states  "The  Commission  recommends  that 
pensioners  who  have  reached  age  72  and  who 
have  been  receiving  disability  or  death  pen- 
sion for  two  years  shall  not  have  their  pen- 
sion reduced  by  reason  of  fiuctuation  in  an- 
nual income  or  estate."  This  would  eliminate 
the  income  questionnaire,  as  well  as  re- 
prisals If  the  veteran  receives  an  inheritance 
or  exceeds  his  pension  Income,  this  also  Is 
provided  by  Social  Security  benefits. 

Mav  I  refer  you  to  Page  51,  Recommenda- 
tion 48  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  veterans  with  non- 
service- connected  disabiUtles  and  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  65  not  be  required  to 
sign  an  affidavit  stating  they  are  unable  to 
pay  the  cost  of  hospital  care".  This  Is  seU 
explanatory  and  would  eliminate  as  well  as 
the  affidavit,  the  customary  interview  that 
pries  into  the  veterans  personal  history  and 
has  no  connection  with  his  need  for  hos- 
pitalization. 

I  woiUd  be  less  than  fair  with  you  If  I  did 
not  point  out  that  this  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission states:  "the  payment  of  pension  to 
veterans  for  nonservlce-connected  conditions 
is  soundly  based  on  the  principle  of  economic 

If  the  Members  of  Congress  are  going  to 
Ignore  ihe  recommendations  of  this  Report, 
"that  pension,  as  a  benefit  for  war  veterans 
and  their  survivors,  should  be  maintained 
providing  financial  aid  above  and  beyond  the 
level  of  public  assistance"  then  they  should 
Ignore  the  at>ove  recommendation  regarding 
pension  benefits  and  support  a  separate  and 
distinct  pension  such  as  the  bUl  introduced 
by  Congressman  Gray,  HJi.  6195  or  one  of 
the  similar  pension  bills  that  would  assure 
the  veteran  at  least  partial  financial  assist- 
ance for  his  service  during  World  War  I. 
"At  the  meeting  of  your  National  Legislative 
Committee.  February  18-19.  1969;  In  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  with  the  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  called  attention  to  the  benefits  granted 


by  our  Oovemment  to  those  on  welfare  and 
asked  why,  in  view  of  the  President's  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  Report,  the  veteran 
should  not  expect  these  recommendations  to 
be  enacted  into  law.  This  was  his  answer  and 
Is  a  direct  quote  from  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting: 

•This  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  us.  Here's  what's  happened.  The  vet- 
erans' jwogpams  have  been  stralght-laced;  it 
is  businese-Uke,  and  we  like  it  that  way.  but 
in  the  last  5-7  years,  we  have  had  free  pro- 
grams coming  up  all  around  us.  Free  medi- 
cine, free  denUl  care,  etc.  Then  we  take 
a  look  at  our  veterans'  programs.  This  is  a 
problem  to  us.  How  do  you  keep  these  vet- 
erans' programs  in  philosophy,  purpose  and 
Intent,  abreast  of  the  times." 

So  I  conclude  my  remarks  with  this  ques- 
tion: Should  we  pursue  the  program  for  a 
separate  and  distinct  pension  for  all  who 
served  in  World  War  I  or  should  we  con- 
fine our  efforts  and  concentrate  on  Recom- 
mendation No.  17,  in  order  to  provide  at  least 
the  benefits  given  those  on  public  assistance 
for  our  members  in  similar  circumstances  for 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  with  the  full 
understanding  that  these  benefits  will  be 
admlnUtered  and  provided  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Now  my  friends.  I  dispute  the  statement 
that  we  who  sen'ed  in  World  War  I  are  the 
forgotten  veteran.  The  numerous  bills  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  each  year,  with  little  or 
no  final  action,  will  bear  me  out.  But  I  do 
contend  that  the  lack  of  legislation  for  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  compared  with  that 
given  veterans  who  served  in  other  wars, 
certainly  proves  that  the  veteran  of  World 
War  I  and  his  dependents  are  the  neglected 
veterans. 


S  2660— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
MIGRANT  Vi^ORKER  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  900  counties 
furnish  seasonal  homes,  or  work  areas — 
or  both— for  an  esUmated  1,000,000  mi- 
grant farm  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents. About  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
total  migrants  live  seasonally  in  117 
counties  of  Texas,  and  go  out  from 
Texas,  their  homeland,  to  work  the 
fields  in  other  States. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  migrant  farm 
workers  and  their  families  are  the  group 
most  likely  to  be  bypassed  by  national 
health  gains.  They  are  poor,  live  in  in- 
adequate housing,  are  often  geographi- 
cally isolated,  belong  to  various  minor- 
ity groups — chiefly  Mexican -American 
and  Negro — and  frequently  lack  knowl- 
edge of  good  health  practices  and  of 
community  health  resources. 

The  "channels"  to  gain  access  to 
health  care  frighten  and  confuse  them, 
for  they  fear  the  sterile  atmosphere  of 
the  typical  clinic  or  hospital.  Moreover, 
their  constant  movement  hinders  conti- 
nuity of  the  scanty  services  they  do  re- 
ceive. Many  of  their  temporary  commu- 
nities look  upon  them  as  transients  tor 
whom  the  community  feels  no  respon- 
sibility. These  commimitles  often  lack 
enough  physicians,  dentists  and  nurses 
to  meet  the  needs  of  local  residents,  let 
alone  the  needs  of  people  "just  passing 
through." 

The  result  is  a  heavy  burden  of  illness 
and  disability.  Tuberculosis  is  17  times 
more  frequent  and  infestation  with 
worms  35  times  more  frequent  among 
migrants  than  among  ordinary  patients. 
Mortality  from  tuberculosis  and  other 
infectious  diseases  Is  2V2  times  the  na- 


tional average.  Mortality  from  accidents 
is  nearly  three  times  the  national  aver- 
age. Infant  mortality  is  at  the  national 
rate  of  20  years  ago.  As  late  as  1966.  in 
two  Texas  border  counties — Cameron 
and  Hidalgo — which  are  home  for  many 
thousands  of  Mexican-American  mi- 
grants, 20  percent  of  the  births  occurred 
outside  of  hospitals,  compwired  with  2 
percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act  was  passed  to 
help  meet  migrants  longstanding  health 
needs.  The  act  authorizes  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  grant  funds  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  part 
of  the  costs  of  migrant  family  health 
service  clinics  and  services  to  improve 
migrants'  health  conditions. 

A  typical  grant-assisted  project  is  op- 
erated in  a  northwestern  Ohio  county 
with  a  sesisonal  influx  of  4,000  members 
of  Texas-based  Mexican-American  fam- 
ilies. The  people  start  coming  in  April 
and  some  stay  until  November.  At  the 
season's  peak,  twice  weekly  family  health 
service  clinics,  held  in  the  evening,  pro- 
vide remedial  treatment  for  men,  women 
and  children.  The  clinics  also  provide 
immunizations,  family  plaruiing,  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  care,  and  general 
health  coimseling.  The  clinic  sessions  Bxe 
held  in  a  remodeled  dwelling  to  which 
people  from  surrounding  camps  have 
convenient  access.  Volunteers  provide 
transportation  for  those  who  need  it. 

Each  weekday,  a  nurse  is  on  duty  at 
the  clinic  headquarters.  She  refers  emer- 
gencies to  local  physicians  between  clinic 
sessions.  She  also  makes  referrals  to 
local  dentists.  In  addition,  she  follows 
up  on  services  given  in  the  evening  clin- 
ics under  standing  orders,  changing 
dressings,  giving  medications,  and  advis- 
ing individuals  and  groups  on  such 
problems  as  diabetic  care,  prenatal  care, 
and  diet. 

"When  the  Migrant  Health  Act  was 
first  passed  in  1962,  organized  systems  to 
extend  community  health  services  to  mi- 
grants were  extremely  rare.  Not  more 
than  a  half-dozen  existed  in  the  entire 
Nation.  Now,  the  Public  Health  Service 
informs  me  that  118  single-  and  multi- 
county  projects  assisted  by  migrant 
health  grants  serve  migrants  in  317 
counties  in  36  States  and  Puerto  Rico; 
170  hospitals  and  nearly  1,000  physicians 
are  involved.  Of  the  estimated  300,000 
migrants  living  in  project  areas  for  at 
least  brief  periods  during  1968,  110,000 
received  medical  care  and  3,400  were 
hospitalized.  A  v^ldely  used  interarea  re- 
ferral system  helped  avoid  duplications 
and  gaps  in  services  as  people  moved. 

So  the  work  is  well  begim.  However,  the 
potential  of  the  program  is  far  from 
reached  at  the  present  time. 

Medical  services  must  be  expanded 
and  improved.  The  present  family  clin- 
ics are  swamped  with  patients  at  the 
season's  peak.  Nearly  600  counties,  each 
with  an  influx  of  100  or  more  migrants, 
still  lack  a  system  for  getting  care  to  the 
people.  "What  care  migrants  receive  in 
most  of  these  counties  is  sporadic,  crisis- 
oriented,  and  unrelated  to  care  obtained 
elsewhere. 

A  similar  need  exists  for  expanding 
dental  services.  Some  project  counties 
have  no  resident  dentist.  Little  more  than 
emergency  extractions  are  provided  for 
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adults  In  most  existing  project  areas. 
Some  projects  provide  no  dental  care 
for  either  adults  or  children.  Hospital 
services  are  lacking  In  about  half  of  the 
projects  and  limited  in  many  others. 

Many  projects  have  recognized  some 
of  these  unmet  needs  but  continued  grant 
assistance  has  had  to  be  scaled  down  to 
the  funds  available,  regardless  of  the 
merit  of  proposals  for  expanded  service. 
A  backlog  of  approved  projects  to  extend 
services  to  new  areas,  and  approval  re- 
quests for  project  increases,  is  constantly 
on  hand,  with  no  possibility  of  providing 
grant  assistance.  Nor  can  the  present 
policy  of  discouraging  new  proposals  be 
changed  without  a  substantial  increase 
In  the  annual  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations. 

At  the  present  appropriation  level  of 
$8  million,  the  amount  available  na- 
tionally per  migrant  is  $8.  Even  when 
contributions  from  other  than  migrant 
health  grant  sources  are  added,  the  total 
per  migrant  is  little  more  than  $12.  This 
can  be  compared  with  the  national  aver- 
age per  capita  health  expenditure  of 
over  $200. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  which  would  extend  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act  for  5  years  and  in- 
crease the  appropriation  authorizations 
from  $15  million  in  1970  to  $40  million 
in  1975.  The  extension  and  the  Increases 
are  absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  ever 
to  meet  such  great  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2660) ,  to  extend  and  other- 
wise amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  mi- 
grant health  services.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2660 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thax  section 
310  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'$9,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970",  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiacal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975". 


Lakes.  Shoreline  erosion  has  become  a 
problem  of  major  proportions;  during 
the  past  few  years,  a  rising  water  level 
in  the  Oreat  Lakes  has  resulted  in  a 
continual  and  increasing  threat  to  shore- 
line homes  and  property.  Not  only  is  ero- 
sion destroying  miles  and  miles  of  beau- 
tiful and  productive  lands,  it  Is  con- 
taminating the  lake  with  large  amounts 
of  sediment. 

The  problem  along  the  Kenosha,  Wis., 
shoreline  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Dam- 
age this  year  in  Kenosha  alone  is  al- 
ready estimated  at  $200,000.  One  report 
notes  that  damage  to  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline  in  1951  and  1952  was  $20  mil- 
lion; this  same  report  estimates  that 
damage  this  year  will  be  several  times 
that  amount  due  to  rising  water  levels. 
One  property  owner  writes  that  on 
one  particularly  windy  day  the  lake 
claimed  100  feet  of  land,  large  trees, 
bushes,  and  her  garage. 

Another  reports  that  damage  is  so 
extensive  that  some  residents  are  aban- 
doning their  homes. 

A  third  tells  of  a  storm  which  swept 
away  4,500  square  feet  of  footage.  He 
built  a  retainer  wall  only  to  have  it 
destroyed  a  year  later. 

A  multitude  of  such  stories  might  be 
told:  homes  once  300  feet  from  the  shore 
now  rest  within  10  feet  of  the  water, 
garages  have  tumbled  into  the  lake, 
once- useful  roads  are  cracked  and 
perched  precariously  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  All  illustrate  the  same  point. 

Individual  efforts  to  halt  erosion  have 
failed.  Concrete  culverts  and  pilings  im- 
dercut  by  rushing  water,  10-ton  boulders 
pushed  aside,  tree  trunks  deposited  on 
the  lake  floor  all  attest  to  the  need  for 
Federal  action. 

Possibilities  for  Federal  assistance  are 
totally  inadequate.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  can  provide  assistance  for 
damaged  privately  owned  property  only 
when  the  President  declares  that  a  dis- 
aster exists.  This  is  aid  after  the  fact, 
when  the  damage  is  already  done. 

Private  property  owners  purportedly 
can  borrow  money  from  the  SBA  at  3 
percent  interest  rates.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  the  case.  The  Administrator  of 
the  SBA  writes : 

The  matter  of  consideration  of  beach  and 
shore  erosion  goes  on  almost  constantly  along 
both  the  East  and  West  coasts  of  Florida  and 
various  other  ocean  coastal  and  lake  areas. 
To  provide  disaster  fimds  for  protection  of 
such  areas  and  replace  the  eroded  land  would 
be  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
Agency.  ...  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
Milwaukee  Office  to  give  consideration  to  any 
disaster  loan  applications  filed  there  ...  we 
regret  that  we  are  luiable  to  provide  the 
desired  assistance. 


8.  2662— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  FEDERAL  PARTIC- 
IPATION IN  THE  COST  OF  PRO- 
TECTING THE  SHORES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  ITS  TERRITO- 
RIES. AND  POSSESSIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  designed  to 
combat  an  emergency  situation  which 
exists  in  all  States  bordering  the  Great 


Concerted  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. The  Federal  Government,  acting 
through  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
must  coordinate  the  placement  of  abut- 
ments and  jetties  which  will  have  lasting 
preventive  value.  Individual  efforts  may 
result  in  twice  as  much  damage  to  un- 
protected property  and  are,  at  best,  tem- 
porary relief. 

Only  a  coordinated  effort  will  protect 
our  lakeshores.  This  bill  would  allow  pri- 
vate property  owners  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
accordance  with  already  established  pro- 


cedures for  civil  projects  relating  to  shore 
erosion  on  public  lands.  The  bill  would 
permit  the  Federal  matching  grant  for- 
mula of  50-50  reimbursement  to  be  met 
by  responsible  local  interests.  In  this 
manner,  private  citizens,  through  the 
process  of  special  municipal  assessments, 
would  be  able  to  match  Federal  aid  to 
solve  a  problem  whose  effects  are  of  na- 
tional importance. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  provided 
by  this  bill,  long-range  erosion  control 
must  include  adequate  zoning  measures 
which  would  assure  wise  development 
policies  in  erosion-susceptible  areas.  Only 
with  such  a  two-pronged  effort  can  we 
assure  truly  lasting  control. 

This  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Henry  Schade- 
BERG,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  the  support 
of  Representatives  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  California.  This  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort  and  I  would  hope  for  the 
support  of  as  many  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  situation 
can  only  worsen.  Unless  we  authorize 
preventive  measures  immediately,  the 
threat  of  irremediable  damage  will  be- 
come reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  text 
of  this  bill  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2662) ,  to  amend  the  Act 
of  August  13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal 
participation  in  the  cost  of  protecting 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  Its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions,  to  include  pri- 
vately owned  property,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2662 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  Assembled,  That  (a)  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  authorizing  Federal  participa- 
tion In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
publicly  owned  property",  approved  Au- 
gust 13,  1946  (33  U.S.C,  sec.  426e(b)),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "In 
which  the  project  Is  located,"  the  following: 
"or  by  responsible  local  Interests,  or  both,". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  the  first  section  of 
such  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (33  U.S.C.  426e 
(d) ),  Is  hereby  repealed,  and  subsection  (e) 
of  such  flrsit  section  Is  hereby  redesignated 
as  subsection  (d) . 


S.  2665  AND  S.  2666— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  TO  ASSURE  AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF  RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PAY- 
MENTS AND  FOOD  COUPONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  SERIOUSLY  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduced  two  bills  making  veterans 
with  low  income  automatically  eligible 
for  rent  supplement  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. I  offer  them  as  a  means  of  im- 
plementing one  recommendation  of  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Vet- 
erans Benefits  System. 

That  Commission  urged  that  veterans' 
pensions  be  maintained  above  and  be- 
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yond  the  levels  of  public  assistance.  It 
would  seem  evident  that  where  a  vet- 
eran's income  is  so  low  as  to  entitle  him 
to  relief  imder  the  pension  system  now 
based  upon  a  means  test  that  he  should 
also  be  eligible  for  such  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  as  are  also  based  on  a 
means  test;  namely,  rent  supplements 
and  food  stamps. 

Pension  rates  for  non-servioe-con- 
nected  disability  begin  with  a  payment 
of  $110  a  month  for  the  single  veteran 
having  other  income  less  than  $300  a 
year.  If  his  other  income  is  between  $900 
and  $1,000  a  year,  he  may  receive  a  pen- 
sion of  $88  a  month.  If  a  single  veteran 
has  as  much  income  as  $2,100  a  month, 
he  is  no  longer  eligible  for  any^nsion. 
These  rates  bring  his  total  income  to  a 
point  barely  above  poverty  income  levels. 

Many  veterans  believe — with  justifica- 
tion— that  public  welfare  is  more  gen- 
erous than  the  Nation's  support  of  its 
veterans,  especially  its  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  Yet  they  are  not  willing  to  go  on 
welfare.  They  should  not  have  to.  Those 
whose  financial  circumstances  are  limited 
should  have  what  anyone  could  receive 
through  welfare,  plus  additional  com- 
pensation to  maintain  himself  and  any 
dependents  in  dignity. 

That  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
a  wealthy  Nation. 

Most  Americans  are  convinced  we  can- 
not do  too  much  for  the  servicemen  of 
today  who  jeopardizes  his  life  and  health 
in  a  current  war  about  which  we  read 
every  day  in  the  paper  and  see  depicted 
on  our  television  screens.  They  are  right 
in  that  conviction. 

But  we  must  not  neglect,  either,  the 
veterans  of  earlier  years  who  put  them- 
selves in  the  same  jeopardy.  They,  too, 
are  entitled  to  live  out  their  lives  in 
decent  economic  circumstances. 

These  bills  would  assure  that  any  vet- 
eran whose  income  is  so  small  as  to  make 
him  eligible  for  the  present  meager  pen- 
sion will  also  receive  Federal  benefits  for 
low-income  families  and  individuals  in 
the  form  of  rent  supplements  and  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bills  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  (S.  2665),  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  assure  availabil- 
ity of  rent  supplement  payments  and 
food  coupons  for  certain  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
borough, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  ;  and 

S.  2666,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  availability  of 
rent  supplement  payments  and  food 
coupons  for  certain  seriously  disabled 
veterans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborotjgh, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2665 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part 


n,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  chapter: 
"Chapter  25. — Rent  Supplement  Payments 

and  food  coupons 
"Sec. 

"1001.  Rent  supplement  payments. 
"51001.   Rent  supplement  payments 

"Any  veteran  receiving  (1)  pension  based 
on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance  under 
chapter  15  of  this  title  or  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  436),  or  (2) 
the  rate  of  pension  provided  by  subsection 
(e)  of  section  521  of  this  title  or  by  section 
110  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  180). 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  a 
'qualified  tenant'  In  determining  entitle- 
ment to  rent  supplement  payments  author- 
ized bv  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1701s). 

"Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  part  II  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  analysis  of  such 
part  at  the  head  of  such  title  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  the  following: 
••  '25.  Rent  Supplement  Payments  and  Food 
Coupons 1001'". 

S.  2666 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  II, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Chapter  25. — Rent  Supplement  Payments 
AND  Food  Coupons 

"Sec.  1010.  Food  Coupons 

"Any  veteran  receiving  (1)  pension  based 
on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance  under 
chapter  15  of  this  title  or  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  436) ,  or  (2)  the  rate 
of  pension  provided  by  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 521  of  this  title  or  by  section  110  of  the 
Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  180),  shaU  be 
conclusively  presumed  to  constitute  an  eli- 
gible household  In  determining  his  entitle- 
ment to  food  coupons  authorized  by  the 
food  stamp  program  under  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (chapter  15,  title  7. 
United  States  Code).  In  any  case  where  such 
a  veteran  resides  In  a  political  subdivision 
which  does  not  participate  In  a  State  agency 
plan  under  that  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  extend  the  food  stamp  program 
to  him  under  a  Federal  plan  of  operation 
which  accomplishes  the  purposes  and  func- 
tions of  a  State  agency  plan  consistent  with 

RA.1f4     .Act  ** 

Sec  2.  The  analysis  of  part  II  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  analysis  of  such 
ptu-t  at  the  head  of  such  title  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  the  following: 
"25.  Rent  Supplement  Payments  and  Food 
Coupons 1001". 


S.  2667— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  PEN- 
ALTIES FOR  THE  USE  OF  FIRE- 
ARMS IN  THE  COMMISSION  OF 
CERTAIN  CRIMES   OF  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bin  for  appropriate  reference. 
It  is  my  understanding  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  will  be- 
gin hearings  shortly  on  various  amend- 
ments to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
including  proposals  for  a  change  in  the 
penalty  system  for  use  of  a  firearm  in 
crime. 

I  think  it  imperative  that  the  subcom- 
mittee have  before  it  my  penalty  bill 


which  the  Senate  passed  on  September 
17,  1968,  during  the  general  firearms 
debate. 

My  bill  was  designated  S.  3681  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

When  it  passed  the  Senate,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Mr.  Dodd,  stated: 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I  think 
it  should  be  agreed  to.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  his  work  and  for  having 
offered  it.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  cosponsor  It. 

Two  other  members  of  the  present 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
were  cosponsors,  Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr. 
Tydings. 

m  addition,  there  were  13  other  co- 
sponsors  last  year:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mr.  Tower. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference,  how- 
ever, the  only  portions  of  it  which  sur- 
vived and  became  law  were  provisions 
prohibiting  a  suspended  sentence  or 
probation  for  a  repeat  violator. 

My  bill  provided  an  added  penalty  up 
to  life  in  prison  for  an  individual  who 
is  armed  with  any  type  of  firearm  while 
engaged  in  a  Federal  crime  of  violence. 

One  characteristic  which  sets  it  apart 
from  other  proposals  is  that  it  is  based 
on  the  same  formula,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, as  that  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1967. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  any  per- 
son who  is  convicted  of  commiting  or  at- 
tempting to  commit  Federal  crimes  of 
violence,  as  defined  in  the  bill  while 
armed  with  a  firearm  may  first,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  punishment  for  the  crime,  be 
pimished  by  imprisonment  for  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  years  up  to  life,  as 
determined  by  the  court;  and  second,  if 
convicted  more  than  once,  be  precluded 
from  receiving  a  suspended  or  proba- 
tionarj'  sentence. 

There  remains  in  my  own  mind  some 
question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  law,  and  whether  it 
is  being  used.  In  what  I  hope  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  U.S.  District  Judge  Hart 
imposed  a  sentence  of  15  years  to  life, 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  for  the  crime, 
on  a  District  of  Columbia  criminal  earlier 
this  year  because  he  carried  a  gun.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  newspaper 
articles  about  the  case  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  However,  one  of  the 
obvious  problems  in  evaluating  the  for- 
mula now  in  operation  in  Washington  is 
that  most  cases  which  have  reached  the 
trial  stage  have,  until  recently,  involved 
offenses  which  occured  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law.  I  would  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  will  conduct  thorough 
hearings  into  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  utilization  of  the  formula  in 
eligible  cases  this  year.  This  would  be  of 
considerable  benefit  in  judging  whether 
it  should  be  made  applicable  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

I  recognize  there  are  bills  before  the 
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subcommittee  to  impose  mandatory  sen- 
tences. I  am  not  against  that  approach, 
but  I  believe  my  bill  strikes  a  middle 
ground  between  mandatory  sentences 
and  existing  Federal  law. 

Let  me  keep  in  mind  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  conference  report  on  the  1968 
act  providing  a  hybrid  form  of  indeter- 
minate sentence  for  substantive  crimes: 

Testimony  submitted  at  the  hearing  on 
tbla  legislation  dlscloeed  that  terms  served 
under  Indeterminate  sentences  average  long- 
er than  do  terms  under  the  fixed  system. 

Ehirlng  Senate  debate  on  my  bill  last 
year,  I  referred  to  the  reservations  about 
mandatory  sentencing  expressed  by  both 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  and  the  President's  Commission 
on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
also  listed  the  six  instances  where  Fed- 
eral law  already  provided  special  penal- 
ties for  use  of  a  firearm.  I  think  the 
points  brought  out  at  that  time  would 
be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
which-  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volimie  114,  part  21,  page  27142,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  the  provi- 
sions which  became  law  last  year  can  be 
strengthened  and  urge  the  subcommit- 
tee to  examine  carefully  the  possibilities 
of  indeterminate  sentencing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2667).  to  provide  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes  of 
violence,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dobunick, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  31,  1969] 

Comes    Undeh    1967   Law:    Robber    Gets    15 

Years  to  Lite 

( By  E>onald  Hlrzel ) 

A  federal  Judge  today  tapped  a  section  of 
the  D.C.  Crime  reduction  Act  of  1967  which 
permits  life  sentences  for  crimes  of  violence 
with  use  of  weapons  to  Impose  a  15-year-to- 
llfe  sentence  on  a  man  who  robbed  a  liquor 
store  of  $622. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr. 
gave  notice  that  "anyone  else  convicted  by  a 
Jury  before  me  on  an  armed  robbery  ca.n 
expect  similar  treatment," 

The  law  became  effective  on  Dec.  27,  1967, 
and  Is  believed  to  have  been  used  only  once 
before  in  the  court. 

The  reason  It  has  not,  according  to  court 
officials,  is  that  the  court  backlog  is  so  great 
most  crimes  tried  within  the  last  year  were 
committed  prior  to  Its  enactment. 

However,  from  now  on  most  of  the  cases 
being  processed  will  Involve  offenses  which 
occurred  following  enactment. 

The  defendant  before  Hart  today  was 
James  McCoy,  25.  of  the  1600  block  of  Kenyon 
St,  NW.  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  armed 
robbery,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon 
and  possession  of  a  prohibited  weapon — a 
sawed-off  shotgun. 

He  received  15  years  to  life  for  the  armed 
robbery,  40  months  to  10  years  for  the  as- 


sault and  one  year  for  the  prohibited  weapon. 
The  two  lesser  charges  will  be  served  con- 
currently with  the  armed  robbery  sentence, 

McCoy  was  charged  with  the  $622  holdup 
of  the  Congressional  Liquor  Store,  406  First 
St,  NE,  last  June  22,  with  another  man, 

McCoy  was  armed  with  the  shotgun  and 
his  partner  had  a  pistol.  The  store  owner 
resisted  the  robbery  and  was  hit  with  a 
whiskey  bottle  and  the  pistol  butt  as  the  two 
e6cap>ed. 

Witnesses  noted  the  tag  number  of  the 
escape  car  and  on  July  1 1  McCoy  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  robbery. 

He  was  released  on  bond  and  on  Sept,  9 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  forgery  and  re- 
leased on  personal  bond  until  his  trial  on  the 
robbery  charge, 

McCoy  denied  any  Involvement  In  the 
holdup. 

Defense  attorney  James  Hughes  filed  an 
appeal  and  asked  that  McCoy  be  released 
pending  the  outcome. 

Hart  replied  that  "the  nature  of  the  attack 
Indicates  that  he  Is  a  walking  keg  of  dyna- 
mite on  the  street,"  and  refused  release, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb,  1,  1969] 

Stifk  New  Penalty  Imposed  on  Thief 

(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman) 

A  District  Court  Judge  Invoked  a  Uttle-no- 
tlced  provision  of  the  1967  DC.  Crime  Act 
yesterday  to  Impose  a  prison  term  of  15  years 
to  life  on  a  convicted  liquor  store  robber. 

Judge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  also  "served 
notice,"  he  said,  that  "anyone  else  convicted 
by  a  Jury  before  me  of  armed  robbery  may 
expect  a  similar  sentence." 

The  crime  bill  provided  that  a  Judge  may 
Impose  life  imprisonment  for  any  crime  of 
violence  In  which  a  dangerous  weapon  is 
used.  Court  officials  said  they  could  recall 
only  one  previous  case  In  which  such  action 
had  been  taken. 

Without  the  crime  act.  Judge  Hart  said, 
the  longest  sentence  he  could  have  given  to 
James  E.  McCoy  would  have  been  15  years. 

McCoy,  25,  of  1636  Kenyon  st,  nw,,  was 
convicted  of  the  robbery  of  Congressional 
Liquors,  406  1st  st.  ne.,  last  July.  The  Jury 
also  found  that  McCoy  used  a  sawed-oH  shot- 
gun to  threaten  the  store's  owner,  Bernard 
Levlne. 

"At  close  range,"  Judge  Hart  said,  "a 
sawed-off  shotgun  Is  the  most  dangerous 
weapon  known  to  man." 

Judge  Hart  also  noted  that  McCoy  had 
been  charged  with  forgery  while  awaiting 
trial  In  the  robbery  case.  The  sentence  he 
imposed  yesterday,  he  said,  will  be  consecu- 
tive to  any  sentence  given  to  McCoy  In  any 
other  case.  McCoy  will  have  to  serve  at  least 
15  years  before  becoming  eligible  for  parole. 

Exhibit  2 
Amendment  No.    958 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  958,  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  Presiding  Officee.  The  amendment 
win  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  waived,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  Is  on  page  62,  after  line  10,  add 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IV— USE  OP  FIREARMS  IN  THE 
COMMISSION  OP  CERTAIN  CRIMES  OP 
VIOLENCE 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately after  chapter  116  the  following  new 
chapter : 


"  Chapter    116. — Use   op   Firearms    in    the 
Commission  or  Certain  Crimes  or  Violence 

"  'Sec. 

■•  '2401,  Use  of  firearms  In  the  commission  of 

certain   crimes  of  violence. 
"  '2402.  Definitions, 

"  '§  2401.  Use  of  flrearma  In  the  commission 
of   certain    crimes   of    violence 

"  'Whoever,  while  engaged  In  the  commis- 
sion of  any  offense  which  Is  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence punishable  under  this  title,  la  armed 
with  any  firearm,  may  In  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  crime  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  an  Indeterminate 
number  of  years  up  to  life,  as  determined  by 
the  court.  Upon  a  subsequent  conviction  un- 
der this  section  by  the  same  person,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  such 
person  or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence. 
"  •§  2402,  Definitions, 

"  "As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"  "Crime  of  violence'  means  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing crimes  or  an  attempt  to  commit  any 
of  the  following  crimes:  murder;  voluntary 
manslaughter;  Presidential  assassination, 
kidnaping,  and  assault;  killing  certain  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States; 
rape;  kidnaping;  assault  with  Intent  to  kill, 
rob,  rape,  or  poison;  assault  with  a  danger- 
ous weapyon;  robbery;  burglary;  theft;  rack- 
eteering; extortion;  and  arson. 

"  'Firearm'  means  any  weapon  (Including  a 
starter  gun)  which  will  or  is  designed  to  or 
may  readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile 
by  the  action  of  an  explosive;  the  frame  or 
receiver  of  any  such  weapon;  or  any  firearm 
muffler  or  firearm  silencer;  or  any  destruc- 
tive device. 

"  'Destructive  device'  means  any  exposlve, 
incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device;  and 
includes  any  type  of  weapon  which  will  or 
Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted 
to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  any  ex- 
plosive and  having  any  barrel  with  a  bore 
of  one-half  Inch  or  more  In  diameter." 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  last  Item  the 
following: 

"  '116,  Use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes  of  violence..  2401'". 

Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  may  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self  10  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  cosponsors  of  my  amendment  are  Sen- 
ators Allott,  Bible,  Cannon.  Cttrtis,  Fannin, 
Hansen,  Hruska,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  McGovern, 
Mundt,  Murpht,  Tower  and  Ttdings. 

The  amendment  provides  and  added  penal- 
ty up  to  life  in  prison  for  an  Individual  who 
Is  armed  with  any  type  of  firearm  while  en- 
gaged In  a  Federal  crime  of  violence. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is  Identi- 
cal to  S.  3681  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year.  I  offer  It  today  with  bipartisan  cospon- 
sorshlp. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  advanced  in 
the  90th  Congress  regarding  penalties  for 
criminal  use  of  a  firearm.  However,  there  is 
one  characteristic  which  sets  my  amendment 
apart  and  makes  It  unique.  It  is  based  on  the 
same  formula,  insofar  as  practicable,  as  that 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  Just  9  months  ago  as  part  of  the 
Onmlbus  Crime  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  any 
person  who  is  convicted  of  committing  or  at- 
tempting to  commit  Federal  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, as  defined  in  the  amendment  while 
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armed  with  a  firearm  may  first,  In  addlUon  to 
the  punishment  for  the  crime,  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  for  an  indeterminate  num- 
ber of  years  up  to  life,  as  determined  by  the 
court:  and  second.  If  convicted  more  than 
once,  be  precluded  from  receiving  a  sus- 
pended or  probationary  sentence. 

There  was  no  similar  provision  In  the  na- 
tional crime  bill  signed  into  law  In  June  of 
this  year.  There  is  no  similar  provision  In  the 
pending  bill. 

I  believe  enactment  of  such  measures  in 
conjunction  with  effective  enforcement  and 
widespread  dissemination  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  utilization  will  do  more  to  curtail 
gun  crimes  than  any  of  the  proposals  before 
the  Senate. 

We  have  been  dealing  in  the  pending  bill 
with  problems  In  connection  with  Interstate 
sale  of  guns.  However,  my  amendment  Is 
not  designed  to  get  at  the  gim  Itself  but 
to  get  at  the  man  who  Is  using  It  In  Fed- 
eral crimes  of  violence;  because,  after  all, 
it  is  the  fellow  who  pulls  the  trigger  which 
really  determines  what  the  crime  level  Is 
going  to  be,  and  It  Is  that  person  we  should 
be  deterring. 

There  are  other  factors  which  substantiate 
the  commonsense  of  the  approach  taken  in 
this  amendment. 

No  new  crime  would  be  created.  Penalties 
have  Just  been  Increased  when  one  particu- 
lar element — a  gun — Is  presented  In  the  per- 
petration of  the  enumerated  crimes.  As  a 
result,  there  would  be  no  additional  strain 
on  already  overburdened  courts. 

The  provision  could  go  Into  effect  Immedi- 
ately upon  passage,  without  any  lag  time 
while  enforcement  procedures  are  created. 

And.  most  Important,  it  would  give  a  clear 
mandate  to  the  Federal  courts  of  this  coun- 
try to  deal  more  severely  with  criminals  who 
use  or  carry  firearms. 

The  amendment  specifies  the  offenses 
which  are  to  be  considered  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Instead  of  extending  to  "any  fel- 
ony" as  some  proposals  have  done.  My  rea- 
son for  this  Is  twofold.  First,  it  Is  the  pro- 
cedure used  In  the  new  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  law,  and  second.  It  Is  apparently 
the  preference  of  enforcement  personnel,  A 
memo  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  during 
the  drafting  of  my  amendments  contains  the 
following  statements: 

"The  Library  of  Congress, 
"Washington,  D.C.  June  25, 1968. 
"To:  Honorable  Peter  H,  Dominick, 
"Prom:  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 
"Subject:   Special  penalties  provided  under 
Title  18,  U,S.  Code,  for  the  use  of  fire- 
arms or  other  deadly  weapons  In  com- 
mission of  crimes. 
"Under  title  18,  special  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  the  following: 

"The    wording   employed    to    describe    the 
weapons  covered  In  each  section  Is  as  follows : 
"Sections  111  and  112:  'deadly  or  dangerous 
weajwns'. 

"Section  113(c):  'dangerous  weapon'. 
"Section   2113(d):    'dangerous    weapon   or 
cisvlcc*. 

"Section  2231:  'deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon'. 

"Section  3611:  'firearms  and  ammunition'. 

"Section  1752:  'firearms,  weapon,  explosive, 

or  any  lethal  or  poisonous  gas,  or  any  other 

substance  or  thing  designed  to  kill.  Injure, 

or  disable  any  officer. . . .' 

"Section  2277:  'dangerous  weapon,  instru- 
ment, or  device,  or  any  dynamite,  nitro- 
glycerine, or  other  explosive  article  or  com- 
pound.' 

"Dick  Menaksk." 

Mr.  Dominick.  They  are  section  111 — as- 
sault upon  U.S.  official — section  112— as- 
sault upon  foreign  official — section  113(c)  — 
assault  In  maritime  or  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion—section 2113(d)— robbing  bank— and 
section  2231— resistance   to   legal   search   or 


seizure.  Section  3611  Is  different  In  that  It 
allows  the  coxirt  to  order  confiscation  of  a 
firearm  used  by  the  criminal  once  he  Is 
convicted, 

"According  to  Mr.  Marvin  Helter,  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  specialist  on  federal  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction,  It  Is  highly  desirable.  In 
drafting  a  measure  such  as  the  one  you  con- 
template, to  be  specific  about  the  TlUe  18 
offenses  to  which  It  is  desired  that  the  act 
would  apply," 

All  of  the  serious  crimes  of  a  violent  nature 
are  included  as  well  as  racketeering  which 
Involves  many  elements  of  both  violence  and 
lack  of  violence.  Let  me  read  them  as  listed 
in  the  amendment:  murder;  voluntary  man- 
slaughter; presidential  assassination,  kidnap- 
ing and  assault:  killing  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States;  rape;  kid- 
naping; assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape, 
or  poison;  assault  with  a  dangerous  weap- 
on; robbery;  burglary;  theft;  racketeering; 
extortion;  and  arson. 


"Firearm"  is  defined  with  the  same  defini- 
tion as  in  the  pending  bill  and  Includes 
any  type  of  firearm. 

This,  I  submit  is  the  better  approach, 
because  It  selectively  applies  greater  penal- 
Ues  to  those  crimes  In  which  firearms  are 
most  extensively  used  and  In  which  if  fire- 
arms were  not  used,  the  crimes  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  execute.  These  are  the 
crimes  in  which  the  life  of  the  victim  Is 
most  In  danger. 

Existing  Federal  law  containing  special 
penalties  for  use  of  a  firearm  in  crime  is 
quite  limited.  There  are  only  six  instances 
m  title  18.  the  title  of  the  United  States 
Code  dealing  with  crimes  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
of  these  sections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Section  ol  title  18 


Imprisonment  and/or  fine 


Other 


,„     ^     ,^  Up  to  10  years  and/or  up  to  $10,000. 

llKassaull  upon  U.S,  official) io  

112  (assault  upon  foreign  official)-.:.-.---------- ^    ,g  j'   ,,,5  and/ot  up  to  $1,000... 

113c  (assault  in  maiitime  ot  terntofial  lurisdietion) jjg  to  25  years  and/or  up  to  $10,000, 

2113d  (robbing  banl«).      - - m^  ,.  10  years  and/or  up  to  $10,000 , 

2231  (resistance  to  legal  search  or  seizure) ""  _.. 

3611  (commission  ol  felony  with  firearm) 


Immediate 
confisca- 
tion 


OTHER  TITLC  18  OFFENSES  RELATING  TO  FIREARMS 


Imprisonment  Fini 


Other 


1792  (carrying  firearm  into  Federal  penal  or  correctional  '"tifulion)  . , .  Up  to  10  years .^  -^     -^- 

2277  (carrying  dangerous  weapon  aboard  vessel  without  permission). ..  Up  to  1  year up  >u  ♦  , 


To  that  list  should  also  be  added  section 
2114  regarding  postal  and  other  property. 

My  amendment  would  not  repeal  these 
provisions  nor  wotild  It  diminish  their  ef- 
fectiveness. While  the  terminology  varies,  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  each  of  these 
sections  covers  any  dangerous  or  deadly 
weapon.  On  the  other  hand,  my  amendment 
covers  only  firearms.  As  such,  it  is  not  In- 
tended to  detract  from  these  existing  sec- 
tions, but  It  would  be  available  if  the 
prosecutor  and  the  court  desired,  for  the 
purpose  of  stronger  penalties  In  those  cases 
where  firearms  were  Involved, 

Within  the  debate  over  stlffer  sentences, 
some  have  argued  for  mandatory  minimum 
fixed  terms  without  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances. Another  possibly  Is  what  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  pure  form  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence — a  sentence  for  a 
term  without  a  minimum  or  maximum,  with 
release  depending  upon  rehabilitation,  I  am 
not  against  these,  but  I  have  some  res- 
ervations as  to  whether  either  is  as  effective 
or  as  strong  as  the  formula  in  my  amend- 
ment. Let  me  explain  why. 

Mandatory  sentencing  was  examined  by  a 
task  force  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  It  said  this: 

"Because  of  the  need  to  deter  potential 
offenders  and  to  Isolate  dangerous  persons 
from  the  community,  it  is  necessary  that 
long  prison  sentences  be  available  for  those 
who  have  committed  the  most  serious  of- 
fenses or  for  those  who  are  likely  to  commit 
further  crimes.  Mandatory  sentences,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  courts  from  basing  their 
sentences  on  the  relative  Importance  of  these 
factors  in  each  case.  Judges  and  prosecutors 
often  regard  ptinlshment  by  long  mandatory 
termc  as  unreasonably  harsh,  and  they  are 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  adhering  to  the 
statutory  requirement  of  avoiding  It  to  pro- 
duce restats  that  seem  to  be  Just  In  Individ- 
ual cases.  ..." 
There  is  jjersuasive  evidence  of  nonenforce- 


ment  of  these  mandatory  sentencing  provi- 
sions by  the  courts  and  prosecutors.  For 
example,  where  certain  offenses  carry  long 
mandator-  prison  terms,  prosecutors  fre- 
quently reduce  the  charge  to  a  lesser  of- 
fense   If    the    defendant     agrees    to    plead 

guilty.  ... 

By  denvlng  adequate  sentencing  discretion 
to  the  courts,  the  legislatures  have  uninten- 
tionally increased  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  prosecutor  In  plea  negotiations,      .  . 

A  dim  view  of  mandatory  minimum  fixed 
sentences  was  also  taken  by  another  com- 
mission—The President's  Commission  on 
(^me  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  After  an 
analysis  of  sentencing  practices  In  the  Dis- 
trict, the  (Commission  concluded : 

"Until  reliable  and  detailed  data  are  gath- 
ered, the  Commission  cautions  against  In- 
sufficiently Informed  responses  to  reports  of 
rising  crime,  which  assume  unproved  re- 
lationships between  sentence  severity  and 
flexibility  of  the  courts  and  correctional 
authorities  to  deal  with  convicted  offenders. 
Unfortunately,  such  responses  mask  the 
need  for  experlmentaUon  with  new  sentenc- 
ing alternatives  and  methods  in  the  light  of 
cvirrent  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  correc- 
tion and  the  behavioral  sciences," 

Indeterminate  sentencing,  In  its  many 
forms,  is  another  matter.  It  preserves  discre- 
tion and  flexibility  for  the  courts  and  correc- 
tional authorlUes  to  deal  with  each  case  as 
the  circumstances  may  require.  In  1958.  Con- 
gress authorized  Federal  courts  to  Impose 
a  hybrid  form  of  indeterminate  sentence 
within  the  limits  of  the  provisions  of  each 
substantive  offense,  18  U.SC.  4208.  It  was 
onlv  a  limited  beginning,  but  It  was  a  rec- 
ogniuon  of  the  merits  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tencing patterns. 

I  said  before  that  I  wanted  to  be  sure  we 
provide  swift  punishment  for  gun  crimes. 
I  also  said  I  had  reason  to  believe  my  amend- 
ment would  result  In  a  stronger  sentencing 
structure  than  mandatory  fixed  mlnlmums. 
Let  me  emphasize,  therefore,  the  concluding 
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Hues  of  the  conference  report  on  the  1958 
act,  when  Congress  began  to  enter  the  field  of 
Indeterminate  sentencing.  The  report  said: 
"Testimony  submitted  at  the  hearing  on 
this  legislation  disclosed  that  terms  served 
under  Indeterminable  sentences  average 
longer  than  do  terms  under  the  fixed  system." 
The  formula  which  we  approved  as  the  new 
law  for  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  which  Is 
contained  In  my  amendment,  is  a  reasonable 
compromise.  It  encompasses  elements  both 
Indeterminate  and  mandatory. 

My  amendment  fits  nicely  Into  the  frame- 
worlc  authorized  by  the  1958  act,  18  United 
States  Code  4208.  That  act  covered  offenses 
punishable  by  a  term  exceeding  1  year.  Under 
Its  terms,  the  Federal  court  may,  within 
the  limits  set  by  the  substantive  offense,  fix 
a  minimum  and  maximum  term  with  the 
minimum  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
maximum.  Alternatively,  It  may  fix  the 
maximum  term  to  be  served  within  those 
limits  without  setting  a  minimum  term  and 
vest  the  parole  board  with  discretion  to 
release  the  offender  at  the  proper  time. 

Ac  the  same  time,  the  formula  In  my 
amendment  has  a  mandatory  aspect.  If  the 
prosecutor  brings  an  action  against  a  repeat 
offender  and  he  is  convicted.  It  Is  manda- 
tory that  the  criminal  go  to  prison.  The 
court  cpuld  not  suspend  his  sentence  or  give 
him  a  RTfibatlonary  sentence. 

This  new  formula  strengthens  law  en- 
forcement, but  It  maintains  the  needed 
flexibility  and  discretion  In  the  sentencing 
process.  It  overcomes  the  principal  objection 
to  mandatory  sentencing — the  rigidity  which 
does  not  allow  individual  cases  to  be  Judged 
solely  on  the  merits.  Under  the  form  and 
substance  of  congressional  policy  set  forth, 
it  permits  Federal  judges  to  sentence  more 
In  accord  with  the  relative  merits  of  each 
offender,  in  terms  of  record,  type  of  offense, 
degree  of  magnitude  of  harm  to  victim,  and 
other  related  factors. 

I  recognize  the  need,  as  do  the  American 
people,  for  Improved  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws.  I  also  recognize  the  need  for  ob- 
taining solid  convictions  of  criminals.  The 
changes  we  recently  made  in  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  admissibility  of  confessions 
and  other  evidence  may  help.  But  I  also  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  stamping  out  violence  by 
directing  our  efforts  at  those  who  perpetrate 
it.  My  amendment  would  do  that. 

The  majority  of  crimes  are,  of  course.  State 
crimes,  so  the  impact  of  my  amendment 
would  be  limited  in  the  sense  of  number  of 
convictions  under  its  terms.  But.  by  limiting 
its  application  to  Federal  crimes — and  Fed- 
eral crimes  which  are  enumerated — we  re- 
spect and  preserve  the  traditional  separation 
between  State  and  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
law  enforcement. 

By  its  enactment.  Congress  can  make  It 
clear  to  every  potential  criminal  In  America 
who  contemplates  using  a  gun  in  crime  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  imprisonment  for  life. 

By  its  enactment,  we  can  stress  to  State 
and  local  legislative  bodies  the  desirability 
of  their  enacting  similar  measures. 

We  recently  took  this  step  for  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Let  us  now  do  It 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton] 
to  request  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr  President,  I  believe  this 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  think  it  should  be 
agreed  to.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  work  and  for  having  offered  it. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  cosponsor  it,  but  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment  and  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  it. 
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Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
similar  amendment  which  I  had  proposed 
to  bring  up  later  In  the  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hruska.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 


S.  266S— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  EDU- 
CATION AND  TRAINING  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  VETERANS  AND  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  A  PREDISCHARGE  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  four  new  programs  to 
provide  special  educational  and  training 
assistance  to  veterans  and  preveterans, 
basically  those  from  disadvantaged 
baclcgrounds,  who  may  have  certain 
academic  deficiencies  preventing  them 
from  or  hindering  thrai  in  pursuing 
higher  education  or  vocational  training. 
These  programs  would  all  be  adminis- 
tered directly  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  would  be  financed  by  pay- 
ments made  by  the  VA  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  eligible  veteran  or  preveteran. 
There  would  be  coordination  and  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  certain  instances,  and  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Since  these  are 
new  programs,  it  is  felt  that  workable 
guidelines  can  best  be  developed  utilizing 
the  expertise  of  the  Office  of  Education 
in  establishing  special  programs  for 
these  purposes. 

I  also  think  it  important  at  the  outset 
to  acknowledge  and  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  direct  contribution  that  has 
been  made  to  this  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  ) .  my 
immediate  predecessor  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
In  his  bill,  S.  2361,  which  he  introduced 
on  June  12,  1969,  with  cosponsorship  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough;  and 
myself,  the  basic  outline  of  the  first  two 
programs  which  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day would  establish  were  set  forth. 

This  new  bill  seeks  to  achieve  a  num- 
ber of  the  ends  of  S.  2361  through  a  dif- 
ferent method,  by  establishing  direct 
entitlements  to  benefits  for  special  ed- 
ucational and  training  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  veteran  and  the  preveteran 


rather  than  through  a  system  of  grants 
to  educational  intitution  which  S.  2361 
would  authorize.  I  wish  to  make  clear, 
however,  that  neither  Senator  Kennedy 
nor  I  view  the  approach  in  the  present 
bill  as  a  substitute  for  8.  2361,  but 
rather,  as  will  be  made  clear  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  follows,  a  coordinate  and 
complementai-y  program. 

In  his  floor  statement  of  June  12,  1969, 
upon  introducing  S.  2361— page  15527- 
15529 — Senator      Kennedy     poignantly 
outlined  the  dimensions  of  the  problem: 
the  great  need  to  encourage  and  assist 
toward  necessary  education  and  training 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  men 
and  women  released  from  service  each 
year  who  are  high  school  dropouts.  Since 
these  veterans  have  been  participating 
in  cold  war  GI  bill  benefits  at  the  rate 
of  only  one  out  of  10,  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  our  programs  under  present  statu- 
tory  authority   are  not   doing   the  job 
that  is  so  vitally  necessary.  This  point 
is  also  made  very  forcefully  in  a  July  4, 
1969,  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
entitled,  'GI:  Why  Viet  Veterans  Ignore 
Benefits — Lack  of  Motivation  by  Drop- 
out Returnees  Cited  as  Main  Reason." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  that  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Thus,  I  wish  to  congratuate  and  com- 
mend Senator  Kennedy  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  breaking  ground 
to  highlight  the  need  for  special  educa- 
tional assistance  for  veterans  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds,  who  have 
academic  deficiencies  and  for  proposing 
constructive  and  imaginative  programs 
to  provide  that  assistance,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  him  join  me,  today,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  four  new  programs. 

Plrst,  providing  educational  assistance 
allowances  for  college  preparatory  re- 
fresher or  academic  deficiency  courses  in 
other  than  secondary  schools. 

In  1967,  the  Congress  established  a 
new  program  of  special  training  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged,  section 
1678  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  This 
program  was  designed  to  give  the  high 
school  dropout  the  chance  to  acquire 
higher  education  or  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training.  The  provisions,  in  the 
Cold  War  GI  BiU  Amendments  of  1967, 
provide  that  the  veteran  who  needs  ad- 
ditional high  school  training  or  its  equiv- 
alent will  be  paid  the  full  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  without  having  it 
charged  against  the  period  of  educa- 
tional entitlement — up  to  36  months— 
which  the  veteran  has  earned.  This 
amendment  just  has  not  done  the  job. 
Whereas  approximately  23  percent  of  all 
discharged  veterans  were  high  school 
dropouts,  participation  of  all  returning 
veterans  in  high  school  level  educa- 
tional programs  is  running  at  only  2.4 
percent. 

In  his  June  12  floor  statement  on  S. 
2361,  Senator  Kennedy  suggested  rea- 
sons for  this  low  utilization:  essentially 
that  a  high  school  environment  is  not 
very  attractive  to  a  22-  or  23 -year-old 
veteran,  especially  one  with  a  family, 
and  that  high  school  adult  education 
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courses  have  not  been  geared  to  the 
needs  of  veterans  or  of  an  Individual 
veteran. 

To  help  solve  this  problem,  section  1  of 
the  bill  would  make  a  very  slight,  but  I 
think  potentially  very  significant,  change 
In  the  section  which  was  added  to  the 
code  in  1967  to  provide  special  training 
for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
eran. Presently,  a  veteran  with  academic 
deficiencies  who  needs  refresher  or  defi- 
ciency courses  to  qualify  for  admission  to 
an  appropriate  educational  institution 
where  he  can  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  which  rhe  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  must  take  such  special  courses 
at  a  secondary  school.  The  bill  would  per- 
mit such  refresher  or  deficiency  courses 
to  be  pursued  at  any  appropriate  insti- 
tution offering  such  courses,  Including 
therefore,  a  junior  college,  college,  or 
university  offering  precollege  prepara- 
tory assistance.  Presently,  there  are  a 
number  of  colleges,  such  as  the  Cali- 
fornia community  college  system  and 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  which  of- 
fer such  special  courses.  It  is  hoped  that, 
with  the  creation  of  this  broader  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  entitlement, 
many  more  institutions  will  offer  college 
preparatory  assistance. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  method  of 
financing  college  preparatory  work  for 
the  academically  deficient  veteran  in 
other  than  a  secondary  school  setting 
would  be  complementary,  rather  than 
an  alternative,  to  the  grant  approach  in 
S,  2361,  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  con- 
template that  there  would  be  a  substan- 
tial need  for  "seed"  money  to  help  insti- 
tutions establish  effective  preparatory 
programs  and  seek  out  the  servicemen 
and  veterans  with  academic  deficiencies. 
These  funds  would  be  provided  under  S. 
2361  by  grants  to  institutions  for  em- 
ployment of  special  counselors  and 
teachers  to  design,  administer,  and  re- 
cruit for  the  preparatory  courses. 

I  again  wish  to  thank  Senator  Ken- 
nedy for  developing  this  idea  and  work- 
ing with  me  to  find  an  additional  method 
of  implementing  it  in  this  bill. 

Second,  providing  for  direct  payment 
of  expenses  of  refresher  courses,  coun- 
seling, tutorial  or  remedial  assistance, 
or  other  special  assistance  to  veterans 
already  enrolled  at  educational  institu- 
tions. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  features  of  S. 
2361.  It  is  approached  in  this  bill  by  pro- 
viding for  payment,  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  veteran,  directly  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  offering  such  sup- 
plementary courses  to  student  veterans 
pursuing  courses  of  study  at  those  insti- 
tutions. Once  again,  S.  2361  would  be 
complementary  in  providing  "seed" 
money  for  such  institutions  to  hire  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  personnel 
to  design  and  administer  such  programs 
for  veterans  with  academic  deficiencies. 
The  amounts  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  pay  to  an  educational 
institution  for  such  supplementary  as- 
sistance provided  to  an  eligible  veteran 
imder  this  program,  as  well  as  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  such  assist- 
ance may  be  provided,  would  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  set  forth  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  after 


consultation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  A  consultative  and  advisory 
function,  without  administrative  respon- 
sibility, is  given  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  supplementary  assistance  program 
would  be  added  as  part  of  the  section 
1678  on  special  training  for  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veteran.  As  with 
the  other  programs  established  under 
that  section,  payment  of  the  special  as- 
sistance training  or  educational  ex- 
penses— here  directly  to  the  educational 
institution  concerned — would  be  made 
without  charge  to  the  veteran's  period 
of  entitlement  under  the  GI  bill. 

Third,  providing  that  noncredit  defi- 
ciency courses  may  be  counted  toward 
full-time  status  for  purposes  of  receiv- 
ing a  full-time  educational  assistance 
allowance. 

This  third  new  program  under  the 
bill  covers  another  aspect  of  the  pro- 
vision of  special  supplementarj'  assist- 
ance to  eligible  veterans. 

Under  this  provision,  a  veteran  would 
be  considered  to  be  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  at  a  junior  college,  college,  or 
university  even  though  he  Is  carrying 
only  half  or  somewhat  more  of  the  nor- 
mal credit  hours  considered  to  be  full- 
time  study  when,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  carrying  noncredit  courses  which  he 
is  required  to  take — because  of  some  ed- 
ucational deficiency — in  order  to  pur- 
sue his  course  of  study,  in  order  to  be  so 
eligible  for  a  full-time  educational  as- 
sistance allowance,  the  veteran  would 
be  required  to  be  taking  the  number 
of  noncredit  hours  which,  when  added 
to  the  number  of  credit  hours,  would 
equal  the  usual  full-time  semester-hour 
requirement,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 
Also,  this  provision  would  not  apply 
to  any  noncredit  courses  which  were 
being  paid  for  directly  by  the  VA  under 
the  second  program  in  this  bill. 

This  provision  would  permit,  for  ex- 
ample, a  veteran  attending  college  under 
the  GI  bill  who  wished  to  change  his 
major  from  liberal  arts  to  engineering 
to  take  certain  basic  mathematics 
courses  which  he  may  be  lacking  and 
which  were  prerequisite  for  entering  the 
engineering  course  of  study  and  to  have 
those  courses  counted  toward  establish- 
ing entitlement  to  a  full-time  allowance 
even  though  he  was  not  granted  credit 
toward  an  engineering  degree  for  the 
mathematics  courses. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  if  for 
some  reason  the  second  program  in  this 
bill  is  not  enacted,  this  program  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  special  supplementary 
assistance  to  the  academically  deficient 
veteran,  although  it  would  not  do  so  by 
direct  payment  to  the  institution  and 
would  not,  therefore,  necessarily  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  obtaining  such  as- 
sistance. 

Fourth,  establishing  predischarge  ed- 
ucation program— PREP  program.  In 
terms  of  impact  on  the  number  of  po- 
tential participants,  this  is  the  major 
program  which  would  be  established  by 
this  bill.  It  aims  essentially  at  providing 
training  and  assistance  to  the  prevet- 
eran— that  is,  a  person  in  the  Armed 
Forces  prior  to  discharge  from  active 


duty — preparatory  to  future  education 
or  training,  or  in  some  instances,  di- 
rectly preparatory  to  a  vocation. 

At  hearings  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  June  24,  25,  and 
26,  dramatic  evidence  was  presented  re- 
garding the  underutilization  of  the  en- 
tire post-Korean  GI  bill  education  and 
training  program.  The  present  rate  of 
participation  is  only  approximately  20 
percent,  less  than  half  of  the  rate  of 
participation  In  the  Korean  program  and 
substantially  less  than  half  of  the  rate 
of  participation  in  the  World  War  n 
program. 

I  am  not  able  at  this  point  to  accept 
the  explanation  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  the  participation  rate  Is 
destined  to  improve  over  time.  I  fully 
agree  with  Senator  Yarborough,  who  has 
deplored  this  low  participation  rate  and 
has  introduced  S.  338  to  attempt  to  im- 
prove participation  and  provide  equita- 
ble assistance  by  substantially  increas- 
ing the  education  and  training  allow- 
ances under  the  post-Korean  GI  bill.  I 
have  joined  Senator  Yarborough  as  a 
cosponsor  of  that  bill  and  of  an  amend- 
ment to  it  which  would  make  these  In- 
creases across-the-board,  including  in- 
creases in  the  augmented  allowance  rates 
for  veterans  with  dependents.  Hopefully, 
a  more  realistic  and  fair  allowance  rate 
will  improve  participation,  but  I  am  not 
convinced  that  it  is  the  only  answer. 

Increasing  GI  bill  utilization  is  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  PREP  program 
which  would  be  established  by  this  bill. 
This  program  would  seek  to  reach  the 
veteran  before  his  discharge  by  involv- 
ing him.  in  the  last  year  of  his  military 
service,  in  education  or  training  which 
would  prepare  him  to  pursue  education 
or  training  under  the  regular  GI  bill. 
Benefits  which  such  a  veteran  would  re- 
ceive under  the  PREP  program  would 
be  without  charge  against  his  educa- 
tional entitlement  under  the  regular  GI 
bill. 

Although  this  preparatory  education 
and  training  would  not  by  statute  be 
limited  to  those  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  who  have  academic  defi- 
ciencies, it  is  clear  that  such  persons  are 
the  ones  most  in  need  of  the  type  of  as- 
sistance which  the  PREP  program  would 
provide.  The  high  school  dropouts,  who 
constitute  23  percent  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1  million  servicemen  who 
will  be  discharged  in  fiscal  year  1970,  are 
prime  prospects  for  participation  in  the 
PREP  program.  Most  of  these  230,000 
men  and  women  are  not  generally  in- 
clined to  seek  out  and  pursue  their  edu- 
cational entitlements  under  the  GI  bill. 
It  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  PREP 
program  to  seek  them  out  and  draw  them 
into  that  program  while  they  are  still  on 
active  duty  and  then,  hopefully,  into 
further  education  and  training  imder  the 
regular  GI  bill. 

In  addition  to  these  approximately 
230.000  high  school  dropout  veterans, 
there  are  perhaps  200,000  other  veterans 
who  will  be  discharged  in  this  fiscal  year 
who  will  have  acquired  in  the  service  no 
usable  civilian  skill  or  who  will  have  ac- 
quired skills  which  are  only  partially  us- 
able in  civilian  life,  such  as  low  level  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  skills  which  are 
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often  of  limited  immediate  transferabil- 
ity into  the  civilian  Job  market. 

The  PREP  program  would  have  two 
essential  aspects.  First,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  woiUd  be  di- 
rected to  pay  directly  to  an  educational 
institution  the  expenses  of  providing  the 
necessary  preparatory  education  and 
training  assistance,  but  not  to  exceed 
$150  per  month  on  behalf  of  each  eligible 
person.  As  was  the  case  with  the  World 
War  n  GI  bill  program,  this  benefit 
woiald  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  education 
and  training  since  it  would  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  educational  institution  con- 
cerned. 

No  benefits  for  subsistence  would  be 
necessary  since  the  eligible  preveteran 
would  already  be  receiving  all  other  serv- 
ices at  the  expense  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

After  having  served  on  active  duty  for 
at  least  1  full  year,  the  preveteran  would 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  this  propram 
during  his  last  12  months  of  active-duty 
service.  The  discharge  date  would  be 
established  by  certification  to  the  Ad- 
BiinistTAtor  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armed -Services  branch  concerned. 

The  PREP  program  would  be  directly 
administered  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  would  prescribe 
jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Addi- 
tional educational  and  training  expenses 
reimbursable  to  the  educational  insti- 
tution would  include  the  cost  of  de- 
termining suitability  for  enrollment,  the 
cost  of  job  placement  and  career  guid- 
ance, and  the  cost  of  books  and  supplies 
to  be  provided  to  the  eligible  person  by 
the  institution. 

Such  regulations  would  also  specify  the 
standards  which  the  Administrator 
would  apply  to  approve  the  educational 
Institution  and  the  course  in  question. 
For  purposes  of  such  approval,  the  gen- 
eral requirement  of  section  1675<a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  that  a 
course  in  operation  for  less  than  2  years 
shall  not  be  approved,  would  be  waived. 
Application  of  such  a  requirement  would 
be  entirely  inappropriate  to  a  program 
such  as  PREP  which  Is  attempting  to 
attract  and  provide  incentives  for  edu- 
cational instiutions  to  establish  new  pre- 
paratory education  and  training  pro- 
grams. However,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  Administrator  would 
be  expected  to  exercise  the  same  degree 
of  careful  scrutiny  in  the  approval  of 
courses  that  he  does  now  for  all  GI  bill 
education  and  training  programs,  as  re- 
quired by  title  38  of  the  code. 

Generally,  the  Administrator  would 
not  be  permitted  to  approve  types  of 
courses  under  the  PREP  program  which 
would  be  required  to  be  disapproved  un- 
der the  requirements  for  approval  of 
courses  under  present  GI  bill  programs — 
section  1673  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  The  one  exception  to  this  restric- 
tion on  the  Administrator  would  be  the 
prohibition  against  approval  of  non- 
credit  courses  at  the  college  level  offered 
by  proprietary  profit  or  proprietary 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  when 
such  courses  are  more  than  85  percent 
filled  by  students  receiving  GI  bill  as- 
sistance. Obviously,  to  impose  any  such 


restriction  with  respect  to  the  PREP 
program  would  be  unrealistic  and  coim- 
terproductive  and  would  serve  only  to 
eliminate  the  valuable  contributions 
proprietary  institutions  would  be  able  to 
make  to  the  PREP  program. 

The  second  major  aspect  of  the  PREP 
program  would  be  to  mandate  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
responsibility  for  arranging  for  and  co- 
ordinating educational  and  vocational 
assistance  and  job  placement  assistance 
to  persons  eligible  for  the  PREP  pro- 
gram. This  would  include  three  separate 
classes  of  preveterans  in  their  last  year 
of  military  service:  First,  those  who  are 
potentially  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
PREP  program  itself;  second,  those 
PREP  program  participants  who  will 
need  career  guidance  and  job  placement 
assistance  after  they  complete  that  pro- 
gram; and  third,  those  who  are  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  PREP  program,  but  who 
are  in  the  last  year  of  their  military 
service  and  who  will  likely  be  eligible  for 
full  benefits  under  the  regular  GI  bill 
program. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  necessarily 
carry  out  all  of  these  activities  directly. 
For  example,  some  might  be  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  some 
by  the  educational  institutions  involved 
in  the  PREP  program.  But  it  would  be 
the  clear  responsibility  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  insure  that  the  neces- 
sary educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance and  job  placement  assistance  are 
provided  to  the  eligible  veteran. 

The  PREP  program  would  operate  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  "transition  program" 
presently  nm  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. That  program  has  been  more  gen- 
erally known  as  "Project  Transition."  It 
was  established  in  1967  on  the  basis 
of  a  Presidential  directive  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
provide  maximum  inservlce  training  or 
educational  opportunities  to  servicemen 
during  their  last  6  months  of  duty  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  a  productive 
reentry  into  civilian  life.  The  program 
operates  on  a  decentralized  basis  at  254 
bases  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps.  The  majority  of  these  in- 
stallations are  within  the  United  States. 
Servicemen  are  contacted  normally  6 
months  prior  to  separation  by  question- 
naire in  order  to  determine  their  in- 
terest in  participation.  The  program  is 
completely  voluntai-y. 

The  program  is  primarily  for  those 
individuals  in  most  needs  of  vocational 
skill  training  or  education  in  order  to 
make  a  proper  readjustment  to  civilian 
life.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  four  basic 
items:  counseling,  skill  training,  educa- 
tion, and  placement. 

Priority  in  the  program  is  given  to 
those  enlisted  personnel  in  any  one  of 
these  categories:  combat  disabled,  ineli- 
gible to  reenlist,  entered  service  with  no 
civilian  job  experience  and  did  not  ac- 
quire a  civilian-related  skill  during  their 
period  of  active  duty,  served  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  combat-type  military 
specialties,  have  low  educational  achieve- 
ment, desire  upgrading  of  their  military 
skills  which  are  civilian-related,  require 
refresher  training  in  civilian  skills  ac- 


quired prior  to  service,  retiring  and  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  useful  civilian  skill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  fact  sheet 
on  the  transition  program  prepared  by 
the  OflBce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  referred  to  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TBANsmON   Pkogram 
I.    PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
maximum  Inservlce  training  or  educational 
opportunities  to  servicemen  during  their  last 
six  months  of  duty  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  a  productive  reentry  Into  civilian  life. 

n.    ORGANIZATION 

The  program  operates  on  a  decentralized 
basis  at  254  bases  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Marine  Corps.  The  majority  of 
these  Installations  are  within  the  United 
States.  Servicemen  are  contacted  normally 
six  months  prior  to  separation  by  question- 
naire In  order  to  determine  their  interest 
in  participation.  The  program  is  completely 
voluntary. 

III.    TARGET    POPULATION 

The  program  is  primarily  for  those  Indi- 
viduals In  most  need  of  vocational  skill 
training  or  education  In  order  to  make  a 
proper  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

Priority  In  the  program  is  given  to  those 
enlisted  personnel  In  any  one  of  these  oete- 
gortes  : 

Are  combat  disabled. 

Are  IneUglble  to  reenlist. 

Entered  Service  with  no  civilian  job  ex- 
perience and  who  did  not  acquire  a  civilian- 
related  skin  during  their  period  of  active 
duty. 

Served  almost  exclusively  In  the  combal 
type  military  specialties. 

Have  low  educational  achievement. 

Desire  upgrading  of  their  mlUtary  skills 
which  are  civilian-related. 

Require  refresher  training  In  civilian  skills 
acquired  prior  to  service. 

Are  retiring  and  desire  to  obtain  a  useful 
civUlan  skill. 

IV.    SCOPE 

The  program  emphasizes  four  ba&lc  Items: 
coimsellng,  skill  training,  education,  and 
placement. 

v.    COT7MSELINC 

All  men  with  1-6  months'  service  time 
complete  a  questionnaire  containing  Infor- 
mation about  preferences.  A  counseling  ses- 
sion is  established  to  discuss  the  serviceman's 
qualifications  and  outlook,  including  the 
preferences  stated  on  the  questionnaire,  and 
to  display  to  the  serviceman  the  array  of 
alternatives  open  to  him.  Transition  train- 
ing  or  education  may  be  alternatives.  Re- 
enllstment  may  be  another.  For  some  men, 
returning  to  their  community  for  immediate 
job  placement  after  completion  of  certain 
types  of  training  available  in  their  home 
commuxxlty  may  be  a  third  alternative.  A 
fourth  may  be  to  pursue  benefits  of  the  GI 
Legislation.  A  fifth  may  be  to  seek  aid  in 
appraising  the  skills  acquired  during  their 
military  service  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  most  favorable  placement  in  the  civilian 
Job  market.  The  advantage  of  this  counsel- 
ing, well  In  advance  of  separation.  Is  the 
opportunity  It  affords  the  serviceman  to 
think  carefully  about  his  future.  At  no  other 
time  will  there  be  available  to  a  counselor 
the  wealth  of  personnel  data  upon  which  to 
help  the  man  make  critical  decisions, 

VI.    SKIIX   TRAINING    AND    EDUCATION 

The  Skin  Training  provided  in  Transition 
Is  from  three  sources : 
Military — existing   formal   school    courses, 
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on-the-job  training  programs  In  military 
gjcills  which  are  civilian-related,  programmed 
learning  coursee  which  can  be  Individually 
pursued. 

Local-State-Pederal — courses  established 
on  or  off-base  through  the  facilities  of  local 
governments.  Department  of  Labor.  HEW, 
and  Office  of  Education,  appropriate  State 
agencies,  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment which  have  large  employment  de- 
mands. 

Courses  provided  by  private  Industry  to 
meet  specific  employment  requirements. 
Companies  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
train  servicemen  prior  to  their  release,  on 
or  near  a  military  base,  in  skills  for  which 
they  have  a  specific  requirement. 

The  skills  for  which  men  are  trained  re- 
flect the  desires  of  the  individual,  the  re- 
quirement of  the  company,  and /or  the  em- 
ployment estimate  supplied  by  Federal  and 
State  Agencies  through  the  faclUtles  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  private  Industry. 
The  aim  of  the  program  Is  to  provide  the  re- 
turning serviceman  with  a  marketable  skill 
which  will  enhance  his  chances  of  good  em- 
ployment. Training  is  in  skills  which  are 
needed  in  the  areas  to  which  the  servicemen 
are  returning. 

In  addition  to  skill  training  needs,  some 
men  require  further  education.  The  project 
identifies  those  in  need  of  educational  up- 
grading and  assists  In  placing  those  who  de- 
sire it  In  programs  which  will  upgrade  their 
educational  status  to  the  completion  of  an 
8th  grade  or  high  school  equivalency,  as 
needed,  or  provide  them  specific  academic 
subjects  needed  in  a  particular  occupation. 
such  as  mathematics.  Educational  programs 
are  related  to  enhancing  Job  opportunities. 
Certain  programs  are  developed  with  colleges 
which  lead  to  careers  in  the  public  service. 

Some  men  require  both  education  and  skill 
training.  In  such  cases  the  counseling  pro- 
gram assists  them  In  selection  of  the  best 
path   within   the   service   time  remaining. 

Individuals  take  the  offerings  after  normal 
duty  hours  or  during  duty  hours  if  the  local 
command  can  accommodate  such  released 
time.  ArrangementB  are  made  between  a  com- 
pany and  the  base  for  the  time  and  faclUtles 
needed  to  conduct  the  formal  or  O.J.T.  pro- 
grams. O.JT.  type  training  on  or  off  base, 
by  military  or  private  resources.  Is  encour- 
aged since  it  provides  for  greater  flexibility 
and  greater  "hands  on"  opportunity.  Pro- 
grammed learning  materials  are  used  to  fa- 
cilitate training  of  Individuals  or  small 
groups  and  to  extend  the  number  of  train- 
ing opportunities.  The  latter  training  pro- 
gram is  appropriate  where  there  are  In- 
sufficient personnel  to  establish  regular 
courses. 

The  major  thrust  in  the  training  area  is 
to  involve  American  industry  to  the  maxi- 
mum in  providing  skill  training  for  Jobs  for 
which  It  has  a  specific  requirement.  If  a 
serviceman  receives  such  training  and  a 
placement  opportunity  prior  to  separation,  he 
is  in  a  good  position  for  making  a  good  eco- 
nomic reentry  into  civilian  life. 

Vn.    PLACEMENT 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  State  and  local  agencies,  the  local 
re0onal  and  national  Job  opportunities  are 
made  known  to  the  counselors  at  each  mili- 
tary installation  where  Transition  training 
is  conducted.  In  addition,  the  local,  regional 
or  national  Industrial  community  augments 
the  employment  requirements  information 
provided  through  Department  of  lAbor 
sources.  The  Intent  of  the  placement  pro- 
gram is  to  make  the  Job  c^portunitles  In  the 
area  in  which  the  serviceman  intends  to  re- 
side known  to  ^^rn  prior  to  his  release  from 
active  duty.  MoblUty  wUl  be  encouraged  in 
those  cases  where  a  serviceman  may  be  re- 
turning to  a  critical  employment  area. 

vm.  CURRENT  COUB8K8 

Representative  of  the  couisee  which  are 
being  conducted: 


Computef  Technician,  PUh  and  Wildlife 
Management,  Postal  WorKer,  Office  Machine 
Operator  (various  types).  Industrial  Elec- 
trician, Small  Appliance  Repairman,  Draft- 
ing, Welding.  TV  Radio  SerMceman,  Service 
Station  Management.  Office  Machine  Repair- 
man. Auto  Mechanic.  Warehousemen.  ADP 
Machine  Repairmen,  and  Salesman  (various 
types). 

IX.  SUMMARY 

The  Transition  Progrram  is  designed  to 
bring  to  the  serviceman,  prior  to  his  separa- 
tion, the  maximum  number  of  resources 
available  In  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
The  Department  of  Defense  operates  as  a 
catalyart  to  bring  thlB  about.  It  does  not 
itself  duplicate  the  functions  of  government 
services  and  the  training  resources  of  indus- 
try but  merely  serves  to  make  them  more 
readily  available  prior  to  discharge. 

Course  offerings  depend  upon  the  resources 
which  become  available  through  the  coc^Jera- 
tlve  efforts  of  public  sector:  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  schools  and  colleges 
and  the  private  sector — business  and  indus- 
try, labor  and  management  and  private  edu- 
cational institutions. 

The  Program: 

1.  Is  reaching  many  men  at  a  very  critical 
point  In  their  life  when  they  want  to  build 
upon  their  recent  mlUtary  service  in  the 
very  best  way  jjoeaible. 

2.  Is  increasing  the  services  to  the  veterans 
at  a  very  critical  time  when  they  have  Bome 
opportunity  to  reflect  positively  on  what 
kind  of  aid  they  may  desire. 

3.  Helps  to  counterbalance  immediately 
some  slippage  in  concern  for  the  returning 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  Marine  at  a  time 
when  attention  Is  riveted  upon  other  press- 
ing problems. 

4.  Provides  to  the  men  while  still  In  uni- 
form a  very  meaningful  expression  of  the 
public  Interest  and  concern  for  their  Im- 
mediate future  in  a  manner  heretofore  not 
demonstrated    to   the   returning  serviceman. 

5.  Enables  servicemen  to  make  rational 
choices  in  a  favorable  decision-making  cU- 
mate  while  they  still  have  the  sectirlty  of 
the  uniform,  including  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  realities  of  civilian 
life,  weighing  his  goals  against  his  own  capa- 
biUtles. 

6.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  returning  to  a  critical 
urban  or  rural  environment  to  make  a  choice 
for  mobility  and  follow  a  good  Industry  Job 
to  a  new  community. 

7.  Helps  universities  and  colleges  to  pro- 
vide innovative  programs  to  men  who  may 
never  have  sought  such  training  under  the 
GI  benefits. 

8.  Enables  American  Industry  to  convert 
to  immediate  use  a  very  ready,  capable,  and 
interesting  manpower  pool  through  training 
according  to  its  own  requirements. 

9.  Enables  the  Armed  Forces  to  offer  a  re- 
cruiting incentive  to  all  prospective  appli- 
cants by  providing  not  only  a  career  program 
with  security,  but  an  option  for  closing  the 
loop  back  to  civilian  life  with  an  educational 
or  training  advantage  for  all  personnel  when 
they  leave  the  service  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  mlUtary  obaigatlon. 

10.  Permits  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Commerce.  Justice  Depart- 
ment, as  weU  as  local  and  state  governmental 
jurisdiction  to  give  wider  and  more  Immedi- 
ate support  to  the  servicemen  In  the  fields 
where  they  have  the  responsibility  and  c&pa- 
biUty. 

11.  Lays  the  basis  for  a  more  meaningful 
use  of  ai  benefits  to  those  IndlvidualB  who 
most  need  to  consider  the  value  of  these 
benefits. 

12  Enables  those  who  have  developed  or 
realise  their  leadership  potentl&l  wtiUe  stlU 
In  uniform  to  give  more  positive  expreesion 
to  this  ci^)eblUty  by  training  In  public  serv- 
ice or  other  occupations  where  the  leedM^ 
ship  quaUty  can  be  fully  utUlaed. 

13.  Eliminates    the    poeelblllty    for 


men  entering  the  category  of  dUadvantaged 
by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  become 
inmiedlately  self-sufficient. 

14.  Enables  many  men  who  would  other- 
wise spend  long  periods  In  Job  search  or  un- 
certain training  to  acquire  a  skill  and  enter 
Immediately  into  the  role  of  a  positive  eco- 
nomic contributor  to  American  life. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  DOD  transition 
program  is,  I  think,  an  excellent  begin- 
ning in  the  area  of  predischarge  educa- 
tion and  training.  However,  in  its  first 
fiscal  year  of  operation— this  past  fiscal 
year— it  reached   only   about   60,000  of 
the  940,000  men  and  women  separated 
from  the  service  during  that  period.  Al- 
though it  has  achieved  considerable  suc- 
cess in  trying  to  reach  those  in  minority 
groups — 19  percent  of  those  enrolled  are 
black — it  does  not  seem  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  reaching  enough  of  the 
most  disadvantaged.  Only  26  percent  of 
the  participants  in  the  program  are  high 
school    dropouts,    only    slightly    higher 
than  the  militarj'wide  high  school  drop- 
out percentage.  The  program  would  be 
far  more  successful  if  high  school  drop- 
outs constituted  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  participants.  Once  again,  this  pro- 
gram may  be  the  victim  of  the  old  adage 
that  those  who  already  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  available  special  bene- 
fits are  those  who  really  need  them  the 
least. 

In  any  event,  it  is  very  clear,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  that  many  many  more 
than   60,000   discharges   require   predis- 
charge education  and  training  if  they 
are  to  make  a  meaningful  transition  to 
civilian  life  and  achieve  reasonable  ca- 
reer goals.  One  of  the  particular  deficien- 
cies in  the  present  transition  program 
is  that  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
educational   institutions  participate   in 
only  a  token  way.  The  vast  bulk  of  the 
training  is  carried  out  by  the  military 
services    themselves — especially    by    the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  and  as  an 
extension  of  the  General  Education  De- 
velopment— GED — program— by  private 
industries  meeting  specific  employment 
requirements,  and  by  certain  local.  State, 
and    Federal    agencies.    Although    the 
transition  program  lists  25  percent  of 
its  enrollees  as  pursuing  education,  only 
a  very  few  men  are  participating  in  col- 
lege preparatory  work.  These   are  the 
several  dozen  men  sponsored  by  Webster 
College.  Mo.,  who  later  entered  a  special 
veterans'  program  at  that  college,  and 
a  program  at  Fort  Dix  in  New  Jersey 
sponsored  by  the  Staten  Island  Commu- 
nity College. 

The  problem  has  been  that  fimds  are 
not  available  to  pay  educational  institu- 
tions the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary 
screening,  instructional,  counseling, 
guidance,  and  placement  services  either 
on  or  near  the  base.  The  PREP  program 
is  designed  to  flU  this  gap.  The  Webster 
College  program  has  already  elicited  In- 
terest from  nearly  200  colleges,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  interest  would  yield 
a  high  participation  rate  by  such  col- 
leges once  the  PREP  program  is  enacted. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  preparing  a  chart, 
which  I  hope  can  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  at  a  later  date,  which  will  show  the 
principal  military  bases  in  the  United 
States,  the  niunber  of  military  persormel 
assigned  there,  the  transition  program 
contact  ofiBcer  for  those  bases  partlclpat- 
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Ing  in  that  program,  the  average 
monthly  separations  from  those  transi- 
tion program  participants,  and  the  col- 
leges, universities,  or  technical  schools 
within  10  to  20  miles  of  each  base.  This 
chart  will  indicate  that  there  are  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  more  than  91  percent  of  all  the 
bases  listed.  It  will  also  show,  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  are  approximately  67,000 
servicemen  separated  annually  in  the 
State  of  California  who  are  stationed 
there  for  a  substantial  period  of  time 
prior  to  discharge.  California  is  the 
leader  in  this  regard.  The  State  with  the 
second  most  such  separations  is  Texas, 
with  approximately  57,000. 

Thus  the  logistical  and  geographical 
situation  seems  ripe  for  the  influx  of 
ftmdmg  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
institutions  to  provide  the  necessary 
preparatory  education  and  training  as- 
sistance to  the  preveterans  in  the  last 
year  of  their  service  at  these  bases. 

By  showing  on  the  list  only  bases  in 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  imply  that  the  PREP  program 
_  would'  not  be  available  to  preveterans 
serving  overseas  during  the  last  12 
months  of  their  service.  I  am  advised 
that  there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  educational  institutions  which  are 
equipped  to  provide  the  necessary  edu- 
cational training  and  assistance  to  serv- 
icemen overseas,  although  the  logistical 
arrangements  and  E>ayments  may  be 
somewhat  more  difficult  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  administer. 

If  the  PREP  program  is  to  operate 
at  its  fullest  potential  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  transition  program.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  he  reconsider  certain  EKDD  guide- 
lines. For  example,  it  may  become  de- 
sirable for  that  program  to  be  opened  up 
to  officers  in  addition  to  enlisted  person- 
nel. Perhaps  of  greater  necessity  would 
be  a  modification  of  the  5-months-early 
discretionary  discharge  policy  for  serv- 
icemen who  have  served  in  Vietnam.  It 
would  seem  desirable  for  a  pre-veteran 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  PREP  pro- 
gram to  be  able — and  to  be  encouraged — 
to  remain  in  service  for  that  purpose 
and  to  have  the  flexibility  of  chosing  to 
remain  in  service  less  than  the  full  5 
months  left  in  his  tour  of  duty. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
four  new  special  education  and  training 
assistance  programs  which  this  bill  would 
establish  would  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  society's  repayment  of  its 
obligation  to  our  veterans,  especially 
those  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
As  all  of  our  experience  with  the  three 
prior  GI  bills  has  indicated,  the  invest- 
ment we  make  in  education  and  training 
for  veterans  is  returned  manyfold  in 
terms  of  the  increased  earning  power 
and  taxpaying  capability  of  these  vet- 
erans throughout  their  lives. 

Senator  Kennedy  put  this  point  very 
well  in  his  June  12  statement  when  he 
stated : 

This  Nation  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  as- 
sist and  beneflt  from  the  men  who  have 
broken  out  of  disadvantaged  bacJcgrounds 
and  matured  In  the  service.  K  we  follow 
through  with  full  veterans  programs.  Includ- 
ing educational  services  for  veterans,  we  can 


insiire  that  returning  servicemen  will  not 
revert  to  unproductive  Uvea  in  ghettos  or 
other  areas.  Rather,  veterans  whoee  horizons 
and  aspirations  have  been  broadened  in  the 
service  can  continue  to  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  as  constructive,  well-educated 
citizens. 

We  have  an  obligation  both  to  the  men  as 
Individuals  and  to  society  as  a  whole  to  give 
them  the  chance. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  introduc- 
ing this  bill,  along  \yith  Senator  Kennedy, 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  who  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Schweiker  ) ,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee. 

I  plan  to  call  hearings  on  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  article  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  and  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2668),  to  amend  chapter 
34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  education  and  train- 
ing assistance  to  veterans,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  predischarge  education  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr.  Cranston  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2668 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1678(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "secondary  school" 
In  clause  (2).  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"education  or";   and 

(3)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2). 

(b)  Section  1678(c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  who 
Is  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  at  an  educational  Insti- 
tution and  who.  because  of  a  deficiency  in  his 
education  or  training,  needs  one  or  more  re- 
fresher courses,  or  counseling,  tutorial,  or 
remedial  assistance,  or  some  other  form  of 
special  supplementary  assistance  In  order  to 
successfuUy  pursue  such  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  the  educational  insti- 
tution concerned  for  providing  such  veteran 
with  the  special  assistance  required.  The 
amounts  which  may  be  paid  to  any  educa- 
tional Institution  for  special  assistance  pro- 
vided any  veteran  under  this  subsection  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such 
assistance  may  be  provided  any  veteran  shall 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  after  consultation  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education." 

(c)  Section  1678  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 


and  the  amount  paid  to  any  educational  in- 
stitution under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  without  charge  to  any  period  of 
entitlement  the  veteran  may  have  earned 
pursuant  to  section  1661(a)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  3.  Section  ie84(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing Immediately  below  clause  (3) :  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  (3),  a 
veteran  shall  be  considered  to  be  pursuing  a 
full-time  coiirse  at  a  junior  college,  college 
or  imlverslty  if  he  Is  carrying  a  total  of  four- 
teen or  more  semester  hours,  or  the  equiv- 
alent thereof,  and  If  (A)  credit  is  granted 
tow£ird  a  standard  college  degree  for  not  less 
than  half  the  nimaber  of  those  hours,  (B)  the 
veteran  is  carrying  one  or  more  courses 
which  are  not  p&ld  for  pursuant  to  section 
1678(c)  of  this  title  and  for  which  no  credit 
is  granted  toward  such  a  degree  but  he  is 
required  to  take  such  course  or  courses  be- 
cause of  a  deficiency  In  his  education,  and 
(C)  the  nimiber  of  such  hours  for  which  no 
credit  is  granted,  when  added  to  the  number 
for  which  credit  is  granted,  equals  not  less 
than  fourteen  semester  hours,  or  the  equiv- 
alent thereof." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subchapter  V  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER     V PRE-OISCHARGE      EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM 

"§  1691.  Purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to  assist 
veterans  to  prepare  for  their  further  educa- 
tion or  training  or  for  a  vocation  by  providing 
them  with  a  program  of  education  or  training 
prior  to  their  discharge  from  active  duty  with 
the  Armed  Porces.  The  program  provided  for 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  known  as  the 
Pre-Dlscharge  Educational  Program  (PREP), 
"§  1692.  Definition 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'eligible  jjerson'  means  any  person 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Porces  who  (1)  has  served  on  active  duty  not 
less  than  one  full  year,  and  (2)  has  twelve 
months  or  less  active  duty  service  remaining 
prior  to  the  time  he  is  exjaected  to  be  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty,  as  cer- 
tified to  the  Administrator  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

"§  1693.  Predischarge    educational    program 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe  Jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  shall  pay  the  education  and 
training  expenses  (including  the  cost  of  de- 
termining suitability  for  enrollment,  Job 
placement  and  career  guidance,  and  books 
and  supplies  furnished  to  the  eligible  person 
by  the  institution)  for  any  eligible  person 
who  enrolls  in  and  pursues  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  if  such  course  of  education  or 
training  is  required  for  or  preparatory  to 
any  program  of  education  or  training  or  any 
vocation  such  eligible  {>erson  Intends  to  pur- 
sue after  his  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Porces. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  in  no  event 
p>ay  more  than  $150  per  month  for  any  course 
of  education  or  training  pursued  by  any  eli- 
gible person. 

"(c)  The  cost  of  any  education  or  training 
course  paid  for  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the 
educational  institution  fiuTiishlng  such 
course. 

"(c)  In  no  event  shall  education  or  train- 
ing expenses  be  provided  to  any  eligible  per- 
son for  any  period  in  excess  of  twelve 
months. 

"i  1694.  Approved   educational    courses   and 
institutions 

"The  Administrator  shall  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  course  of  education  or  training  pursued 
by  an  eligible  person  under  this  subchapter 
only  If  such  course  and  the  educational  in- 
stitution providing  such  course  have  been 
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approved,  without  regard  to  section  1675,  by 
the  Administrator  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  Jointly  by  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  Administrator  shall 
not  approve  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible 
person  In  any  type  of  course  under  this  sub- 
chapter If  enrollment  therein  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  disapproved  for  an  eligible  vet- 
eran under  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  1673  of  this  tlUe. 

"§  1695.  Educational    and    vocational    guid- 
ance 

"The  Administrator  shall  be  responsible 
for  arranging  for  and  coordinating  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  and  Job 
placement  assistance  to  persons  eligible  for 
education  and  training  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"§  1696.  Effect    on    educational    entitlement 
and  benefits 

"(a)  The  educational  or  training  assist- 
ance authorized  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  without  charge  to  any  period  of  en- 
titlement an  eligible  person  may  earn  pur- 
suant to  section  1661  (a)  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
educational  benefits  under  this  subchapter 
for  any  period  lor  which  he  Is  receiving  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  under  sub- 
chapter IV  of  this  chapter." 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER     V PRE-DISCHAHGE     EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM 

"1691.  Purpose. 
"1692.  Definition. 

"1693.  Pre-dlscharge  educational  program. 
'1694.  Approved  educational  courses  and  In- 
stitutions. 
■1695.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance. 
•1696.  Effect  on  educational  entitlement  and 
benefits." 
Sec.  4.  Section  1681(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(ex- 
cept subchapter  V)"  Immediately  after  "this 
chapter." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Cran- 
ston follows: 

GI  Bill:  Why  Vnrr  Veterans  Ignore  Bene- 
fits— Lack  of  Motivation  by  Dropout  Re- 
turnees CrrED  as  Main  Reason 
(By  Linda  Mathews) 
The  GI  Bill,  which  a  generation  ago  edu- 
cated millions  of  American  veterans,  today  Is 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  only  a  fraction 
of  the  young  men  returning  from  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

In  fact,  those  veterans  who  could  profit 
most — the  youths  from  depressed  rural  areas 
and  big  city  slums  who  went  off  to  wax  with- 
out high  school  diplomas — virtiially  Ignore 
the  benefits  that  await  them. 

Despite  their  poor  Job  prospects,  these  high 
school  dropouts  regularly  pass  up  federal 
subsidies  that  would  permit  them  to  finish 
high  school  and  go  on  to  college  or  voca- 
tional school. 

Even  their  better  educated  peers,  who  also 
won  the  right  to  government  support  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  study,  are  not 
rushing  back  to  the  camptisee  on  the  scale 
predicted  by  government  planners. 

PRESIDENTIAI.    COMMrrTEE    NAMED 

The  situation  perplexes  federal  officials 
and  recently  prompted  tuition  from  President 
Nixon. 

Dlstvirbed  by  the  first  reports  that  the  new 
GI  BlU  Is  woefully  imdersubecrlbed,  Mr. 
Nixon  last  month  appointed  a  Presidential 
Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran,  charged 
with  the  task  of  "finding  new  programs  for 
a  new  generation  of  veterans." 

The  committee — which  includes  the  sec- 
retaries of  defense,  labor  and  health,  educa- 
tion Eind  welfare — has  yet  to  meet. 


Veterans'  Administration  officials,  however, 
have  been  preparing  reports  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  studies  present  a  sad  picture  of  a  na- 
tion sending  off  to  war  the  least  skilled 
members  of  the  younger  generation  and, 
despite  some  genuine  government  efforts, 
returning  many  to  civilian  life  in  the  same 
condition. 

The  statistics  show  that  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  2.7  million  Vietnam  veterans  mustered 
out  so  far  lack  high  school  diplomas. 

ONLY   4    PERCENT   RETURN   TO   SCHOOL 

These  500,000  dropouts  are  those  congress 
had  In  mind  In  1967,  when  It  enacted  an  un- 
precedented high  school  subsidy,  which  al- 
lows a  veteran  who  wants  to  finish  liigh 
school  to  draw  full  education  allowances 
without  losing  any  of  his  college  or  voca- 
tional training  benefits. 

Yet  of  the  group  entitled  to  the  "high 
school  sweetener" — as  It  Is  called — only 
21.000,  about  4C  have  gone  back  to  the 
classroom. 

The  others  are  presumably  working  or 
looking  for  work,  probably  In  the  poorer 
neighborhoods  of  major  cities,  according  to 
VA  spokesmen. 

The  Irony  of  their  predicament  is  that 
while  most  antlpoverty  and  Job-tralning  pro- 
grams are  being  cut  to  the  bone,  the  GI 
benefits  for  which  these  men  are  eligible  are 
In  no  danger.  Even  In  a  time  of  budget-cut- 
ting, the  GI  Bill  Is  considered  sacrosanct. 

Beyond  this  group  of  dropouts  with  spe- 
cial iproblems.  Vietnam  veterans  In  general 
have  been  slow  to  seek  further  education. 

As  of  April  1.  1.25  million  Vietnam-era 
veterans  had  entered  college,  vocational  pro- 
grams or  on-the-job  training.  This  represents 
20 '"c  of  the  6  million  who  are  eligible  under 
the  three-year-old  GI  Bill,  which  extended 
benefits  to  all  men  discharged  after  Jan.  31, 
1955. 

Just  how  many  of  the  125  million  actu- 
ally are  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is 
uncertain,  since  some  may  have  served  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 

In  any  case,  the  20 'v  rate  Is  far  below  the 
participation  after  World  War  11,  when  50% 
of  the  veterans  went  to  school,  or  after  the 
Korean  war,  when  42%  participated. 

Even  if  all  1.25  million  were  among  the  2.7 
mUlion  discharged  since  Vietnam  became  a 
major  military  effort,  which  seems  urUikely, 
that  would  put  the  rate  of  participation  at 
46<-;. — still  considered  Inadequate  by  critical 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Among  these  is  Sen.  Ralph  Yar borough 
(D-Tex.) ,  who  calls  the  situation  "a  tragedy" 
in  light  of  growing  national  emphasis  on  ed- 
ucation He  blames  the  low  rate  of  participa- 
tion on  the  VA  and  veterans  groups,  which, 
he  charges,  are  preoccupied  with  penslona 
and  disability  benefits  for  the  veterana  of 
the  world  wars. 

"The  VA  is  never  going  to  admit  this," 
Yarborough  has  said,  "but  they're  not  doing 
anything  to  get  these  men  Into  school. 

"And  the  reason  they're  not  advertising 
It  Is  to  hold  down  their  budget  (for  person- 
nel and  office  costs).  They're  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  keep  down  the  numbers, 
on  orders  from  the  Wtilte  House  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget." 

DENIED     BY     OVTICIALS 

VA  Officials,  both  here  and  In  Washington, 
deny  Yarborough 's  charges.  Insisting,  in  fact, 
that  they  are  doing  more  than  ever  before 
to  acquaint  veterans  with  the  benefits  that 
are  available. 

Since  January,  1967,  VA  counselors  have 
been  on  duty  at  two  major  Vietnam  baase, 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Long  Blnh.  to  advlae 
servicemen  as  they  are  about  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  Other  VA  offldals  are  sta- 
tioned at  armed  forces  separation  centers 
around  the  ootiutry. 

The  agency  has  "outreach"  or  "search  and 


assist"  programs  to  contact  men  after  they 
are  home,  especially  those  considered  educa- 
tlonaUy  disadvantaged.  In  theory,  counselors 
call  on  these  men  by  telephone  or  In  person 
soon  after  they  are  discharged — not  an  easy 
task  when  addresses  are  Incomplete  or  ob- 
solete. 

E^very  man — whatever  his  education  or 
background — Is  supposed  to  receive  a  letter 
detailing  available  programs,  with  a  return 
postcard  enclosed.  But  a  Los  Angeles  GI. 
home  more  than  a  month,  has  yet  to  re- 
ceive such  a  communication — and  neither 
have  his  friends,  he  says. 

Mort  Webster,  manager  of  the  VA's  South- 
ern California  regional  office,  admits  the  ef- 
forts have  been  hurt  by  the  governmentwlde 
lid  on  hiring.  Locally,  there  are  only  five 
"outreach  counselors" — and  4,500  veterans 
streaming  back  to  Southern  California  each 
month. 

"We  are  spread  too  thin,"  Webster  ac- 
knowledges, "and  we  may  have  to  cut  down 
on  doorknocklng." 

"But,  I  think,  that  at  least  for  this  area, 
there  are  no  real  problems  In  finding  the 
men.  Most  of  them  are  pretty  savvy  about 
whafs  due  them,  and  they  call  us  or  come 
into  the  office. 

"At  the  moment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we're 
flooded.  Half  the  time,  you  can't  get  through 
on  the  phone,  even  though  we  have  20  lines 
coming  into  the  office." 

The  local  situation  may  be  somewhat 
anomalous,  Webster  says,  since  a  larger  per- 
centage of  veterans  here  are  enrolled  In 
school  than  Is  the  case  nationwide. 

The  climate,  the  agreeable  job  market  and, 
most  importantly,  the  availability  of  free 
education  make  Southern  California  particu- 
larly hospitable  to  young  veterans. 

"The  come  here  knowing  they  can  go  to 
school  virtually  for  free,"  Webster  says,  "and 
they  enroll  once  they  get  here." 

CONFIDENT    OF    FUTURE 

Even  nationally,  VA  administrators  ex- 
press no  alarm  over  the  current  level  of  par- 
ticipation. They  are  confident  that,  in  time, 
the  Vietnam  veterans  virtll  take  advantage  of 
GI  BUI  schooling  at  the  same  level  as  pre- 
vious veterans. 

Typically,  says  the  agency's  benefits  di- 
rector in  Washington,  a  returnee  waits  a  few 
months  to  enroll  In  school,  "either  taking  it 
easy  or  working  to  put  aside  a  little  extra 
money."  ^  __ 

Studies  which  compare  the  Korean  OI 
Bill  with  the  current  one  Indicate  that  par- 
ticipation after  18  months  has  been  slightly 
higher  this  time,  officials  claim.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate,  they  predict  that  Vietnam  usage 
will  exceed  the  total  of  the  Korean  GI  BUI 
in  less  than  half  the  time. 

Yarborough,  who  campaigned  unsuccess- 
fully for  a  "Cold  War  GI  BUI'  in  the  early 
60'6i    says    comparative    studies    are    "pure 

f  &kcrv." 

"What  is  important  to  remember  is  that 
the  further  a  man  gets  away  from  the  serv- 
ice, the  less  incentive  he  will  have  to  go  back 
to  school." 

It  is  Yarborough 's  contention  that  the  VA 
Is  unequipped  or  unwilling  to  deal  with  the 
particular  problems  of  this  crop  of  veterans, 
a  substantial  number  of  whom  entered  the 
service  with  educational  handicaps  at  a  time 
when  the  general  educational  level  of  society 
was  on  the  rise. 

Asked  about  the  disadvantaged  veterans, 
Webster  conceded  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
m  dealing  with  them  is  that  "the  least 
educated  are  the  least  motivated." 

Many  found  school  disagreeable  the  first 
time  around  and  are  too  caught  up  with 
personal  problems,  both  emotional  and  fi- 
nancial, to  resume  training  where  they  left 
off,  Webster  says. 

To  do  something  about  this,  Webster  has 
plans  to  add  a  social  worker  and  a  counseling 
psychologist  to  the  staff  at  a  special  Veterans 
Assistance    Center    in    Compton.    They    are 
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expected  to  "clear  mway  personal  obstacles" 
that  may  interfere  with  a  man's  education, 
he  explains. 

Another  reason  a  returnee,  especially  a 
high  school  dropout,  may  be  reluctant  to  go 
back  to  school  Is  summed  up  by  one  such 
man,  a  recently  separated  marine  with  the 
still-raw  haircut  that  sets  him  apart  from 
others  of  his  generation. 

"I  am  23  years  old,"  he  said,  "and  I  have 
a  wife,  a  baby  and  a  mother  to  look  out  for. 
Do  you  really  think  I  am  going  to  go  sit  In  a 
classroom,  even  though  I  would  like  to  finish 
high  school?  I  need  a  Job." 

For  this  man,  like  cithers,  the  plethora  of 
"outreach  centers"  and  home  calls  are  too 
little,  too  late. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  major  ef- 
fort to  reach  such  disadvantaged  OI's  was  a 
program,  still  in  operation,  called  Project 
Transition  which  Is  aimed  at  those  without 
high  school  diplomas  and  civilian  skills. 

At  several  major  bases.  In  cooperation  with 
private  industry,  the  services  give  selected 
servicemen  with  up  to  six  months  to  serve 
a  skill  they  could  sell  in  the  marketplace. 
The  four-hour  a  day  courses  Include  Instruc- 
tion In  computer  programming,  service  sta- 
tion management,  postal  processing,  food  re- 
tailing and  equipment  repair. 

Som'e  of  the  companies  allied  behind  the 
project^all  major  government  contractors 
promise  Jobs  to  those  who  complete  the 
courses. 

Project  Transition  has  unquestionably 
helped  those  men  it  reached  but  it  has  never 
grown  to  the  capacity  envisioned  by  former 
President  Johnson,  who  once  said  15 '^o  of 
all  veterans  could  be  trained  this  way. 

The  trouble  was  that  Project  Transition 
ran  contrary  to  another  new  defense  policy, 
which  called  for  discharging  men  who  come 
back  from  Vietnam  with  less  than  five 
months  to  serve.  The  latter  policy  was  in- 
tended to  save  money  and  boost  morale,  and 
It  did  while  at  the  same  time  short  circuiting 
Project  Transition. 

The  men  with  enough  initiative  and  In- 
terest to  apply  to  schools  flxid  that,  in  terms 
of  GI  benefits,  they  actually  make  out  worse 
than  their  counterparts  of  earlier  wars — 
which  also  discourages  returning  to  the 
classroom. 

A  World  War  11  vet,  for  example,  drew 
full  tuition,  fees  and  book  costs,  plus  a  $76 
a  month  living  allowance.  His  son,  were  he 
coming  back  from  Vietnam  today,  would  get 
$130  a  month  to  cover  everything,  despite  the 
skyrocketing  costs  of  education. 

ENTRANCB    DUnCtTLTT 

The  Vietnam  vet  may  find,  too,  that  It  is 
harder  to  be  admitted  to  college  today  than 
it  was  after  World  War  II,  when  institutions 
hungry  for  students  would  take  all  comers. 
Even  many  state  universities  have  selective 
admissions  policies  today. 

Yarborough  and  others  have  pushed  an- 
nually for  more  liberal  education  benefits. 
Their  efforts  have  been  stymied  by  opponents 
who  argue,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  vet- 
eran Interested  In  an  education  can  go  to 
school  for  practically  nothing,  if  he  only 
finds  the  right  institution. 

Other  legislators,  notably  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  ( D-Mass. ) ,  have  proposed  a  system 
of  federal  grants  to  colleges  and  vocational 
schools  Interested  In  setting  up  programs  of 
counseling  and  tutoring  for  homecoming 
veterans. 

EXPERIME>rrAL    PLAN 

Such  programs  would  give  disadvantaged 
students  remedial  training  In  skills  needed 
to  enroll  In  regtUar  college  classes.  (An  ex- 
perimental project  of  this  type  recently 
ended  Its  first  session  at  UCLA,  with  the 
"graduates"  due  to  enroll  in  degree  programs 
this  fall.) 

For  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  slip 
through  this  network  of  programs — who 
were  ineligible  for  Project  Transition  or  hap- 


pened to  be  at  a  base  without  the  program, 
who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  back  to 
school,  who  were  suited  only  for  the  lowest- 
paying  Jobs — there  is  not  much  comfort  in 
reading  about  proposals  for  the  future. 

"I  try  not  to  be  paranoid  about  the  kind 
of  treatment  we  get,  since  I  know  veterans 
of  every  war  in  history  have  groused  about 
what  was  due  them,"  says  one  veteran,  him- 
self bound  for  school. 

"But  I  can't  help  feeling  that  the  real 
problem  is  money.  Doing  anything  on  the 
scale  that  is  needed  w6uld  cost  too  much,  so 
what  you  have  are  all  these  little  programs, 
each  helping  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
sand guys." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill  on  veterans' 
education  introduced  today  by  Senator 
Alan  Cranston.  The  legislation  clearly 
reflects  the  view,  which  I  share  with 
Senator  Cranston  and  many  of  my  other 
colleagues,  that  education  Is  of  critical 
value  in  our  society  and  that  we  must 
give  high  priority  to  offering  the  ftillest 
possible  educational  opportunity  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  so  well 
as  members  of  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

The  PREP  program  which  Senator 
Cranston  has  proposed  would  establish  a 
broad-range  approach  to  encourage  large 
numbers  of  educational  Institutions  to 
go  out  to  military  installations  and  bases 
to  offer  training  even  before  the  veteran- 
to-be  is  actually  discharged.  As  these 
young  men  and  women  formulate  future 
plans  and  anticipate  leaving  the  service, 
it  can  be  extremely  constructive  to  give 
them  a  number  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

All  too  often  returning  veterans  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  bene- 
fits which  are  available.  Indeed.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  to  date  only 
21.4  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans  have 
utilized  the  GI  bill,  in  contrast  of  50 
percent  after  World  War  n.  and  42  per- 
cent after  Korea.  PREP  would  reach 
these  individuals  before  they  even  leave 
the  service — giving  them  further  back- 
ground, exposure,  and  incentive  to  pursue 
a  course  of  education,  or  if  they  choose 
giving  them  preparation  to  take  a  job 
or  further  vocational  training. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  incorporates  part 
of  the  thrust  of  S.  2361,  the  Educational 
Services  for  Veterans  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  S.  2361  provides 
for  grants  to  postsecondary  institutions 
to  develop  counseling,  tutorial,  remedial, 
and  other  special  services  for  veterans. 
The  aim  is  to  encourage  schools  to  rec- 
ognize that  returning  servicemen  with 
apparently  weak  academic  backgroimds 
deserve  our  special  attention  and  also. 
In  many  cases,  have  deceptively  strong 
potential  as  students  because  they  have 
developed  discipline  and  maturity  in  the 
service.  S.  2361  would  authorize,  among 
other  things,  a  limited  PREP-type  pro- 
gram where  schools  might  give  courses 
to  servicemen  right  on  the  base  for  a  few 
months  before  discharge  and  then  take 
them  into  special  or  regular  programs 
when  they  are  released.  Especially,  the 
thought  was  that  S.  2361  might  support 
"upward  bound"  type  and  other  special 
programs  for  veterans  right  on  a  college 
or  other  campus.  Senator  Cranston  is 
to  be  commended  for  developing  this 


comprehensive  approach  to  meet  a  clear 
need. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  Introduced  today 
would  encourage  postsecondary  schools 
to  carry  out  such  projects,  not  by  a  grant 
program  to  the  institution  but  rather  by 
an  entitlement  psdd  to  or  on  behalf  of 
the  veteran.  Section  1,  then,  would  sup- 
plement S.  2361  and  also  offers  a  limited 
alternative  approach. 

I  have  worked  with  Senator  Cranston 
in  developing  this  section  of  the  bill,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  have  made  this  contribu- 
tion to  an  important  overall  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  last  session  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
it  la  extremely  satisfying  to  see  the 
vigorous,  committed,  imaginative,  and 
thorough  job  which  Senator  Cranston  Is 
doing  as  present  chairman.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  cosponsor  the  bill  which  he  has 
introduced  today. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.  437 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  437,  to  amend  chapter  83, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reduction  in  the  annuities  of  em- 
ployees or  Members  who  elected  reduced 
annuities  in  order  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  if  predeceased  by  the  person 
named  as  survivor  and  permit  a  retired 
employee  or  Member  to  designate  a  new 
spouse  as  survivor  if  predeceased  by  the 
person  named  as  survivor  at  the  time 
of  retirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2070 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  2070),  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
extend  its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$2  an  hour,  to  provide  for  an  8-hour 
workday,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2346 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2346.  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  753(e),  to 
eliminate  the  maximum  and  minimum 
limitations  upon  the  annual  salary  of 
reporters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2482 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
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printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2482  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add 
to  such  act  a  new  title  dealing  especially 
with  kidney  disease  and  kidney-related 

diseases.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2487 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2487)  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2S20 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Bennett),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2520,  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
a  means  of  preventing  civil  disturbances 
from  disrupting  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2523 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Church)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2523)  to  amend, 
extend,  and  improve  certain  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2548 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
(Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pack  WOOD)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2548,  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
food  service  programs  provided  for  chil- 
dren under  such  acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2808 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hart- 
KE)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
'S.  2608)  to  provide  for  the  comprehen- 
sive control  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2622 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.   Hansen)    and  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  De  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2622,  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation   Projects   Act   of    1956,   as 

amended.  ,  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  NOS.  216,  217. 
218      AND     219— SUBMISSION     OF 
RESOLUTIONS    TO    PRINT    ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  (S.  Res.  Nos.  216,  217, 
218,  and  219) ;  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  216 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations two  thousand  additional  coplee  of 
Part  19  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  during  the 
ninety-first  Congress,  first  aeeslon,  entitled 
"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

S.  RES.  217 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Part  20  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  d\irtng  the 
ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  entlUed 
"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders" 

S.  Res.  218 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Part  18  of  the  hearings  before  its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  during  the 
ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  entiUed 
"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

S.  Res.  219 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Part  17  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  during  the 
ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Riots,  Civil  and  CrlmlnaJ  Disorders." 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
■nONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MTLTTARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    85 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to  S. 
2546,  the  defense  procurement  authori- 
zation bill,  to  formally  institute  an  audit- 
ing and  congressional  reporting  sj'stem 
on  major  defense  contracts.  Joining  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  measure  are  Mr. 
Case  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Saxbe.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Yarborough.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  over  5  years,  and 
now  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  been  increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  the  lack  of  accurate 
and  up-to-date  military  procurement  in- 
formation which  we  have  received,  and 
which  is  so  vitally  needed  if  Congress  is 


to  properly  perform  its  oversight  and 
legislative  role  on  defense  spending. 

Defense  spending  accounts  for  41  per- 
cent or  about  $80  billion,  of  our  national 
budget,  and  yet  we  lack  even  the  most 
basic  accounting  and  auditing  tools  so 
essentisd  in  modem-day  fiscal  manage- 
ment The  serious  problem  was  demon- 
strated dramaticaUy  this  year  when  the 
estimated  $2  bUlion  overrun  in  the  C-5A 
transport  plane  contract,  the  $4  billion 
overrun  in  the  Minuteman  n  contract, 
and  the  2,700  percent  cost  overrun  in 
the  Navys  deep  submergence  rescue  ve- 
hicle were  revealed. 

The  tragic  fact  of  these  excessive  cost 
revelations  was  that  the  Congress  was 
informed  of  them  long  after  the  fact, 
when  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
about  them.  Instead  of  learning  about 
them  in  an  orderly  fashion,  when  de- 
tailed analysis  and  recommendations 
could  be  made  in  time  to  correct  them, 
we  heard  about  them  under  the  glare  of 
television  lights  in  pubUcized  hearings, 
when  no  amount  of  talk  could  return  the 
wasted  money. 

I  think  there  is  no  other  fiscal  opera- 
tion In  this  country,  either  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  in  private  business,  which 
is  responsible  for  so  large  a  budget  with 
so  little  accurate  Information  on  which 
to  base  its  key  spending  decisions  or 
its  judgments  on  spending  priorities, 
whether  they  be  military  or  domestic. 

My  amendment  will  begin  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  putting  into  statutory 
form  a  requirement  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment make  quarteriy  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  all  major  weapons  systems, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  original 
and  current  estimates  of  cost  completion 
dates,  and  performance  standards,  eval- 
uations of  any  discrepancies  between 
these  estimates,  and  status  reports  or 
any  options  pending  under  the  contract 
terms  and  the  cost  of  such  options. 

My  proposal  goes  further,  however, 
than  just  requiring  the  submission  of 
the  reports.  I  require  the  Comptroller 
General,  through  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  to  audit  this  reporting  sys- 
tem and  provide  an  annual  report  to 
Congress,  including  recommendations 
for  improvement  in  the  reporting.  In 
addiUon.  I  authorize  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  an  audit  on  any  in- 
dividual contract  he  feels  warrants  such 
special  attention,  and  give  him  authority 
to  demand  additional  information  on 
such  contract  from  both  Government 
agencies  and  private  contractors  in  or- 
der to  make  the  audit. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
Congress  would  receive  accurate  and 
current  information  in  time  to  take  ap- 
propriate remedial  action.  In  addition, 
the  GAO  auditing,  of  both  the  system 
and  any  individual  contract,  will  hope- 
fully serve  as  an  incentive  to  efficiency 
and  a  deterrent  against  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  Government  and  private  par- 
ties to  these  defense  contracts. 

The  wasted  money  on  the  few  projects 
which  have  been  investigated  recently  is 
staggering.  But  I  fear  that  it  is  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  which  would  be  re- 
vealed if  every  major  defense  contract 
received  this  scrutiny.  If  my  system  is 
instituted  Immediately,  maybe  some  of 
these  unknown  overruns  can  be  avoided. 
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With  our  economy  under  such  a  se- 
vere expenditure  strain,  and  with  ques- 
tions of  tax  reform,  surtax,  and  spending 
priorities  so  important,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  institute  statutory  reporting 
and  auditing  requirements,  and  not 
merely  rely  on  informal  data  supplied  by 
the  Pentagon  without  anyone  auditing 
the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  submitted  individual 
views  on  this  amendment,  which  were 
joined  in  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  > ,  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  views,  and  the 
text  of  my  amendment,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  text  of  the  amendment 
and  the  individual  views  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  requested. 

The  amendment  (No.  85)  submitted  by 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following 
new  tl'tle; 

TTTLE   V QUARTERLY    CONTRACT    REPORTING 

AND    GAG    AUDITS 

Sec  501  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Comptroller  General. 
shall  develop  a  reporting  system  for  major 
contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  any  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  development  or  procurement  of  any 
weapons  system  or  other  need  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cause 
a  review  to  be  made  of  each  major  contract 
as  specified  In  subsection  (a)  during  each 
period  of  three  calendar  months  and  shall 
make  a  finding  with  respect  to  each  such 
contract  as  to — 

( 1 )  The  estimates  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  entered  into  of  the  contractor  and  the 
procuring  agency  as  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tract, with  separate  estimates  for  (a)  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  engineer- 
ing, and  for  (b)   production; 

(2)  The  contractor's  and  agency's  subse- 
quent estimates  of  cost  for  completion  of  the 
contract  up  to  the  time  of  the  review; 

(3)  The  reasons  for  any  significant  rise  or 
decline  from  prior  cost  estimates; 

(4)  The  options  available  for  additional 
procurement,  whether  the  agency  Intends  to 
exercise  such  options,  and  the  expected  cost 
of  exercising  such  options; 

(51  The  estimates  of  the  contractor  and 
the  procuring  agency,  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  entered  Into,  of  the  time  for  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  any  subsequent  esti- 
mates of  both  as  to  the  time  for  completion, 
and  the  reasons  for  any  significant  Increases 
therein; 

(6)  The  estimates  of  the  contractor  and 
procuring  agency  as  to  performance  capa- 
bilities of  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract, 
and  the  reasons  for  any  significant  actual  or 
estimated  shortcomings  therein  compared  to 
the  performance  capabilities  called  for  under 
the  original  contract  or  subsequent 
estimates: 

(7)  Such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  determine  to  be  perti- 
nent in  the  evaluation  of  costs  incurred  and 

expected  to  be  incurred  and  the  effectiveness 
of  performance  achieved  and  anticipated  un- 
der the  contract. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Comptroller  General  and 
with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives   shall   prescribe   criteria  for 


the  determination  of  major  contracts  under 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
mit quarterly  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ports made  pursuant  to  subsection  ib), 
which  shall  include  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  findings  made  as  a  result  of 
each  contract  review. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall, 
through  test  checks,  and  other  means,  make 
an  Independent  audit  of  the  reporting  sys- 
tem developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  shall  furnish  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  not  less  than 
once  each  year  a  report  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  reporting  system,  and  any  recommended 
Improvements. 

(f)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  make 
Independent  audits  of  major  contracts  where 
in  his  opinion  the  costs  Incurred  and  to  be 
incurred,  the  delivery  schedules,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  performance  achieved  and  an- 
ticipated are  such  as  to  warrant  such  audits 
and  he  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(g)  Procuring  agencies  and  contractors 
holding  contracts  selected  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  audit  under  subsection  (f) 
shall  file  with  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice such  data,  in  such  form  and  detail  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, as  the  Comptroller  General  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  audits.  The  Comptroller  General 
and  any  authorized  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  entitled,  until 
three  years  after  final  payment  under  the 
contract  or  subcontract  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  subpoena,  inspection,  authorization,  or 
otherwise,  to  audit,  obtain  such  Information 
from,  make  such  Inspection  and  copies  of, 
the  books,  records,  and  other  writings  of  the 
procuring  agency,  the  contractor,  and  sub- 
contractors, and  to  take  the  sworn  state- 
ment of  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  or 
officer  or  employee  of  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contactor,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  discretion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  relating  to  contracts  selected  for 
audit. 

(h)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
any  district  in  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor or  his  officer  or  employee  is  found 
or  resides  or  in  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor transacts  business  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
contractor,  subcontract,  officer  or  employee 
to  furnish  such  information,  or  to  permit 
the  inspection  and  copying  of  such  records, 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  this  section.  Any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  this  section  into  effect. 

The  views  presented  by  Mr.  Schweiker, 
are  as  follow: 

Supplemental  Views  of  Messrs.  Schweiker 
AND  Young 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  and  debate 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  concerning  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
there  has  been  considerable  attention  fo- 
cused on  defense  contracts,  and  procurement 
policies. 

Two  points  have  become  clear : 

( 1 )  Extra  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  In  defense  procurement  and  develop- 
ment contracts  because  of  cost  overruns, 
completion  delays,  and  Inadequate  enforce- 
ment of  performance  standards. 


(2)  The  Congress  has  not  been  aware  of 
the  enormity  of  the  cost  until  long  after 
they  have  occurred,  and  often  has  not  been 
informed  about  them  until  nothing  could  be 
done  to  correct  the  errors. 

The  estimated  $2  billion  overrun  In  the 
C5A  transport  plane  contract,  the  $4  billion 
overrun  In  the  Mtnuteman  II  contract,  and 
the  amazing  2,700  percent  cost  overnjn  in 
development  of  the  Navy's  deep  submergence 
rescue  vehicle  are  indications  of  the  slgnifi- 
cant  problems  which  have  developed. 

The  Congress  must  take  its  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  breakdown  in  our  pro- 
curement system.  Along  with  Budget  Buroau 
reviewers.  Department  of  Defense  managers, 
and  private  contractors,  we  have  encouraged 
neither  strict  contract  review  nor  tight  ac- 
counting procedures. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress  now  enact 
legislation  to  insure  that  it  can  adequately 
and  effectively  review  and  control  the  defense 
budget.  It  Is  not  enough  to  state  otir  inten- 
tion, obtain  promises  from  all  parties  that 
stricter  guidelines  will  be  followed,  and  then 
hope  that  reforms  can  be  made.  We  must, 
In  addition,  enact  statutes  which  set  forth 
clearly  our  intention  to  give  defense  jjro- 
curement  and  development  careful  scrutiny 
and  the  procedures  we  will  follow  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  problems  that  Congress  faces  In 
taking  on  the  enormous  Job  of  reviewing  de- 
fense procurement  Is  that  we  simply  do  not 
have  adequate  resources.  Capable  as  this 
Committee  and  its  staff  are.  we  cannot  do 
more  than  begin  to  review  defense  contracts 
in  depth.  Even  Bureau  of  the  Budget  officials 
have  admitted  that  with  50  personnel  .as- 
signed to  review  of  the  defense  budget,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  control  defense  pro- 
curement excesses.  The  Pentagon  has  not  had 
a  uniform  accounting  system.  Information 
and  responsibility  on  major  contracts  are 
spread  throughout  dozens  of  offices.  Better 
access  to  contract  information  is  vitally 
necessary. 

However.  Congress  does  have  a  vital  instru- 
ment at  its  disposal,  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  GAO  is  Independent  of  the  executive 
branch,  has  professional  accountants  and 
auditors,  and  has  the  basic  resources  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  Committee  earlier  this  year,  obtained 
on  loan  two  GAO  men  to  help  the  Commit- 
tee staff  review  the  major  defense  contracts, 
and  they  have  been  a  valuable  addition.  We 
feel,  however,  that  more  is  needed.  The 
Comptroller  General  should  be  authorized 
to  utilize  the  full  resources  of  the  GAO  by 
audits  and  other  means,  to  help  Congress 
effectively  perform  oversight  and  watchdog 
functions  over  defense  procurement. 

We  recommend  that  a  fifth  title  be  added 
to  the  bill  to  enumerate  specific  duties  with 
respect  to  defense  contracts,  as  follows. 

( 1 )  Require  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller  General, 
develop  a  reporting  system  for  major  defense 
development  or  procurement  contracts 
whereby  he  would  provide  quarterly  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  tliese  con- 
tracts. 

(2)  Specify  that  the  following  Information 
would  be  Included  in  these  reports: 

(a)  Original  cost  estimates,  with  sep- 
arate estimates  for  (1)  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  engineering  and  (2)  pro- 
duction. 

(b)  Similar  cost  estimates  as  of  the  date 
of  each  quarterly  report. 

(c)  Explanations  of  any  significant  rise  or 
decline  In  cost  estimates. 

<d)  Enumeration  of  any  options  available 
for  additional  procurement.  Including  a 
statement  of  whether  the  agency  Intends  to 
exercise  such  option,  and  their  expected 
costs. 

(e)  Original  and  current  completion  date 
estimates,  and  reasons  for  any  delays. 

(/)   Original  and  current  estimates  of  per- 
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formance   capabilities   and   reasons   for   any 
shortcomings. 

ig)  Any  other  information  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  pertinent  for  evaluation 
of  costs  and  performance  effectiveness. 

(3)  Require  that  the  Comptroller  General 
make  an  Independent  audit  of  the  Secretary's 
reporting  system,  and  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  the  adequacy  of  this  reporting 
system,  including  any  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  it. 

(4)  Require  that  the  Comptroller  General 
make  independent  audits  of  Individual  de- 
fense contracts  when  he  feels  it  warranted 
because  of  concern  over  discrepancies  or 
increased  estimates  in  the  Secretary's  quar- 
terly reports.  He  shall  have  the  authority  to 
procure  statements  and  additional  Informa- 
tion from  both  the  agencies  and  the  private 
contractors  involved  in  any  Individual  con- 
tract he  decides  to  audit. 

Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  the 
area  of  defense  contract  review.  This  report 
has  already  referred  to  the  important  step 
taken  by  the  Committee  Chairman  to  obtain 
staff  assistance  from  GAO.  In  addition,  the 
Chairman  has  used  the  staff  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigation  Subcommittee  to 
ereat  advantage,  and  he  has  asked  the 
Pentagon  to  submit  quarterly  cost  reports  on 
31  major  defense  contracts,  the  first  several 
of  which  have  already  been  received. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  Its  respon- 
sibilities. We  must  put  Into  statutory  lan- 
guage, methods  by  which  we  can  receive  ac- 
curate and  detailed  Information  on  a  regular 
basis  so  that  our  review  of  defense  contracts 
can  be  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  so  that 
mistakes  and  inefficiencies  can  be  spotted 
in  time  to  correct  them  before  costs  have 
already  skyrocketed. 

In  short,  congressional  review,  with  GAO 
assistance  and  audits,  should  be  a  matter  of 
law.  This  will  serve  the  end  of  providing  con- 
tinual up-to-date  status  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  give  the  agencies  and  private 
contractors  involved  clear  notice  of  exactly 
what  information  will  be  received  by  the 
Congress,  and  should  serve  as  an  Incentive  to 
efficiency. 

The  seriousness  of  this  Issue  goes  far  be- 
yond the  fact  that  money  Is  being  wasted 
under  current  procedures.  We  are  living  In  a 
time  of  serious  Infiatlon.  The  taxpayers  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  of  their  Government  are 
exercising  the  utmost  care  In  allocating 
and  spending  the  vast  sums  necessary  to 
maintain  our  country's  defense  capabilities. 

They  also  have  the  right  to  know,  within 
the  bounds  of  national  security,  the  details 
of  how  this  money  is  being  spent,  and  what 
problems  are  being  experienced  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  these  contracts. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  will  be  a 

significant    step    In    bringing    about    these 

goals. 

Richard  S.  Schwteiker. 

Stephen  M.  Young. 


hides,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  missile  range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND   ACT— AMENDMENT 

amendment     no.     87 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iS.  2315)  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     86 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 


CONTINUANCE  OF  INCOME  TAX 
SURCHARGE  AND  CERTAIN  EX- 
CISE TAXES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     88 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
small  business  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  to  the  surtax  bill, 
H.R.  12290,  designated  as  the  bill  "to 
continue  the  income  tax  surcharge  and 
the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
communication  services  for  temporary 
periods,  to  terminate  the  investment 
credit,  to  provide  a  low  Income  allowance 
for  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes." 
This  bill  is  vitally  needed  to  save  the 
small  business  community  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  triple  credit  squeeze  which 
I  described  in  my  remarks  of  June  25. 

In  the  private  money  markets  Interest 
rates  are  at  record  levels  and  any 
liquidity  that  remains  is  rapidly  drying 
up. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
business  loan  programs  were  cut  back 
58  >  2  percent  in  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,  below  the  levels  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  requests  for  the  coming 
year  are  at  rockbottom. 

The  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
would  thus  be  the  third  pressure  to  fall 
upon  small  firms  this  year. 

The  tax  credit  is  particularly  impor- 
tant, because  w-e  know  that  small  busi- 
ness relies  on  its  internally  retained 
earnings  for  two-thirds  or  more  of  its 
growth  capital.  The  credit  mechanism 
thus  allows  these  firms  to  keep  more  of 
the  money  which  they  have  already 
earned.  That  makes  them  less  dependent 
on  outside  sources  of  capital  for  which 
they  must  compete  with  the  giant  na- 
tional corporations. 

The  present  credit  squeeze  has  meant 
that  increasing  burdens  are  being  piled 
on  the  back  of  small  and  independent 
businessmen  this  year :  I  just  do  not  know 
how  long  they  can  continue  to  take  this 
kind  of  a  beating. 

My  proposal  to  preserve  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  for  small  firms 
was  originally  placed  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  May  20  during 
its  deliberations  on  the  surtax  bill.  How- 
ever, neither  the  committee  nor  the 
House  acted  to  Include  such  a  provision. 
The  issue  is  therefore  up  to  the  Fi- 


nance Committee  and  the  Senate.  We 
believe  there  is  considerable  sentiment 
for  this  kind  of  legislation.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  have  sent  amendments  parallel 
to  mine  to  the  Finance  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  Senators,  and  others 
supporting  these  small  business  amend- 
ments would  be  interested  in  joining  in 
any  measure  along  these  lines  which  the 
committee  would  devise,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  this  \ital  job  done  for  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  community. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  will  act  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    89 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12290).  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    90 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  surtax  bill  reported 
out  yesterday  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  H.R.  12290,  an  amendment 
to  increase  the  personal  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  millions  of 
Americans,  I  was  shocked  and  greatly 
concerned  to  learn  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  yes- 
terday in  voting  9  to  8  to  report  out  the 
surtax  proposal  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  was 
shocked  and  concerned.  Mr.  President, 
because  for  months  now — and  especially 
in  recent  weeks — the  majority  of  this 
body  have  made  it  exphcitly  clear  that 
we  should  not  concur  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ex- 
tending the  surtax  unless  there  was 
meaningful  and  substantive  tax  reform 
legislation  coupled  with  it. 

And  only  this  week,  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Long,  took  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  assure  Members  of  this 
body  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, that  there  would  be  no  action  taken 
by  his  committee  until  scheduled  hear- 
ings were  held  on  tax  reform  proposals. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Long,  did  tr>'  and  he  tried 
vahantly  to  have  the  committee  live  up 
to  their  pledge  on  yesterday.  He  voted 
against  reporting  out  the  surtax  yester- 
day because  Senators  had  not  had  the 
time  that  was  promised  them  for  hear- 
ings on  tax  reform  proposals.  I  commend 
the  chairman  for  liis  actions.  I  regret, 
however,  that  because  a  majority  of  the 
committee  did  not  agree  with  the  chair- 
man on  holding  hearings  on  tax  reform 
measures  before  reporting  out  the  surtax 
measure,  that  those  hearings  may  no'W 
have  to  be  held  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voiced  my  oppo- 
sition time  and  again  to  an  extension  of 
the  surtax.  My  opposition  will  be,  as  it 
has  been,  particularly  vociferous  If  an  at- 
tempt is  made,  as  it  now  has,  to  extend 
the  surtax  without  tax  reform.  How  this 
can  be  justified  is  beyond  me.  We  were 
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told  the  surtax  was  needed  this  past  year 
to  hold  down  Inflation  and  because  of 
rising  costs  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
surtax  has  not  held  down  inflation  or 
even  slowed  it.  Military  costs  in  Vietnam 
should  be  cut  this  year  with  the  first 
American  troops  already  having  been 
withdrawn. 

When  the  surtax  was  instituted  last 
year,  many  raised  the  question  of  wheth- 
er we  would  be  asked  to  continue  it  again 
this  year  and  possibly  again  next  year 
and  on  and  on.  Assurances  were  given 
that  this  was  a  1-year  request  only  and 
would  not  be  extended.  Yet  here  it  is  be- 
fore us  again  for  approval. 

President  Nixon  assured  Americans 
lEist  year  he  was  against  the  surtax.  Yet 
here  he  is  lining  up  support  and  fighting 
vigorously  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  sent  a  news- 
letter to  my  constituents  on  the  case  for 
tax  reform.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter, was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORBr  as  follows: 

Newsletter  of  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya 
the  case  for  tax  reform  now 

The  working  men  and  women  of  America 
have  been  carrying  the  real  tax  burden  of 
this  Nation  on  their  backs  for  a  long  time. 
This  unbelievable  situation  can  not  long 
endure,  and  vigorous  action  must  be  forth- 
coming Immediately  to  give  them  the  break 
they  deserve. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  theee  Injus- 
tices must  be  brought  to  an  end,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  United  States  Congress  will — this 
year — enact  drastic  reforms  In  oiir  Federal 
Tax  laws.  Without  these  reforms,  good,  de- 
cent, hardworking  American  wage  earners 
will  continue  to  shoulder  this  unfair  share 
of  the  taxlotid,  while  loopholee  will  permit 
the  wealthy  and  privileged  to  avoid  paying 
their  share. 

THE    SUItTAZ   AND   CLOSING    LOOPHOLES 

I  have  concuded  that  the  best  way  to  close 
theee  unfair  loopholes  Is  to  Insist  that  mean- 
ingful tax  reforms  be  Included  with  any  ex- 
tension of  the  present  surtax.  Promises  of 
future  reform  leg^latlon  are  not  enough. 
New  Mexicans — and  all  Americans — need  ac- 
tion now! 

Early  this  year  I  Introduced  a  measure, 
S.  1054,  to  Increase  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000.  The  last  time 
the  personal  exemption  was  re'i'lsed  was  In 
1948,  and  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
by  44.6'^t.  since  that  time.  A  $1,000  personal 
exemption  would  more  realistically  represent 
the  costs  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  each 
Individual  and  Is  certainly  modest. 

I  have  also  introduced  another  measure, 
S.  2095,  which  would  eliminate  other  injus- 
tices and  Inequities  of  our  present  tax  struc- 
ture. While  we  cannot  bring  about  all  of 
these  reforms  overnight,  nevertheless  we  can 
correct  immediately  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous and  flagrant  Inequities,  and  then  aim  at 
seeking  reform  of  complex  Issues  that  will 
of  necessity  take  time. 

But  unless  major  loopholes  are  closed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  surtax  Is  extended, 
our  low-  and  middle-Income  workers  and 
wage  and  salary  earners  will  pay  a  10%  sur- 
tax for  1969,  while  those  who  have  already 
been  avoiding  fair  taxes  cannot  and  will  not 
be  assessed  with  a  surtax.  (The  surtax  is  a 
tax  on  a  tax  and  no  taxes  can  be  collected 
If  none  are  paid.) 

Let  me  emphasize  my  basic  objection  to 
a  simple  extension  of  the  surtax  with  no 
real  tax  reform.  Last  year,  wa^e  earners  paid 
a   7.5%    surtax.   A  simple   extension   would 


mean  an  actual  increase  for  thoee  same  wage 
earners  to  10%.  I  oppose  any  such  increase 
because  I  know  that  it  only  compounds  the 
problem  by  adding  to  the  burdensome  tax 
already  shouldered  by  thoee  who  can  ill  af- 
ford it,  and  because  any  needed  additional 
Federal  revenue  can  be  obtained  easily  by 
closing  loc^bolee  Instead  of  continuing  to 
boost  the  taxes  of  working  men  and  women. 

PRESENT    TAX    STRUCTtniE    XTNFAni 

The  1969  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent showed  statistically  that  the  combined 
Federal,  state  and  local  tax  systems  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  redistribute  income 
"away  from  the  poor."  At  the  same  time,  the 
flgioree  demonstrated  that  people  with  modest 
and  middle  incomes  are  bearing  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  share  of  the  tax  burden,  while 
those  with  wealth  and  abiUty-to-pay  are  able 
to  structure  their  income  and  escape  their 
fair  share. 

In  my  view,  this  situation  demands  imme- 
diate attention  by  Congerss  to: 

Close  the  loopholes  of  special  tax  privilege 
which  cost  our  government  money  and  help 
only  wealthy  families  and  businesses. 

Reduce  the  relative  tax  burden  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Remove  the  truly  impoverished  families  of 
our  country  from  the  tax  rolls. 

$16     BULLION     IN     LOOPHOLES    THAT     MAKE     NO 

SENSE 

Our  Federal  Government  loses  annually 
approximately  $16  billion  in  revenue  through 
present  legal  loopholes  that  are  of  no  real 
benefit  to  working  people.  Let  me  list  Just 
a  few  examples: 

A  married  worker  earning  $8,000  a  year 
paid  a  $1,000  tax  bill.  During  the  same  year, 
134  jjeople  with  reported  Incomes  of  more 
than  $200,000  didn't  pay  a  penny  In  taxes. 

While  the  same  married  worker  paid  $1,000 
In  taxes  on  his  $8,000  In  wages,  another  mar- 
ried person  who  made  $8,000  during  the  year 
on  the  stock  market  alone,  paid  but  $345  in 
taxes. 

A  $10,000  per  year  married  wage  earner 
with  two  children  pays  taxes  at  the  same  ef- 
fective rate  as  does  a  real  estate  operator 
with  a  total  Income  of  $7.5  million. 

A  number  of  large  business  organizations 
pay  tax  almost  entirely  at  the  same  rate  de- 
signed for  small  businesses  by  organizing 
their  operations  in  the  form  of  a  chain  of 
small  corporate  units,  and  claiming  exemp- 
tions from  the  corporate  surtax  rates. 

Almost  $2  billion  is  spent  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  part  of  the  "War 
on  Poverty."  But  despite  our  national  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  poverty,  many  of  these 
same  poverty-level  families  have  Federal 
taxes  withheld  from  their  wages,  while  the 
wealthiest  p>ay  nothing. 

Loopholes  such  as  the  ones  I  have  Just 
mentioned  not  only  are  unfair,  they  also 
make  no  sense.  All  too  often,  they  work 
against  national  px>llcy.  Their  only  excuse  Is 
to  help  the  privileged  few. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES 

All  New  Mexicans  are  aware  of  our  own 
galloping  state,  coxmty  and  municipal  taxes. 
We  have  seen  how  waste  and  incredible  In- 
eflSclency  have  resulted  in  higher  rates,  but 
no  increase  in  services. 

Effective  July  1,  1969,  not  only  will  the 
State  sales  tax  be  increased  from  3%  (or  3 
cents  on  the  dollar)  to  4%  (or  4  cents) ,  but 
an  additional  $10  million  in  State  income 
taxes  win  be  taken  from  the  hard-earned 
wages  of  New  Mexico's  working  men  and 
women.  And  we  can  add  to  this  the  soaring 
property  taxes  and  other  taxes  levied  upon 
the  consumer. 

Most  of  our  New  Mexico  taxes  result  from 
levies  on  property  and  sales  to  consumers, 
and  have  no  relation  to  "ability  to  pay."  In 
fact,  they  work  In  the  opposite  direction — 
hitting  hardest  those  with  the  least  ability 
to  pay. 

Clearly  our  state  needs  to  tighten  the  ad- 


ministration of  Its  programs.  And,  we  also 
should  look  at  the  source  of  our  present  reve- 
nue. 

WHERE  I   STAND 

I  am  determined  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration will  not  have  its  way  on  the  surtax 
without  some  firm,  concrete,  and  drastic  ac- 
tion in  the  way  of  tax  reforms,  and  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Congress  is  taking  such  a 
close  and  hard  look  at  the  facts. 

Again,  I  believe  that  Congress  can — and 
must — close  glaring  loopholes  in  our  present 
tax  laws.  I  am  determined  to  wage  such  a 
fight  when  tax  legislation  is  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

The  closing  of  loopholes  can  provide  some 
$16  billion  in  added  Federal  revenues.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  this  should  be  used  tu 
bring  much-needed  tax  relief  to  low-  and 
middle-income  families.  The  remainder 
should  be  used  to  better  fund  essential  Fed- 
eral programs  in  such  areas  as  education 
and  health. 

Not  only  will  this  represent  long  overdue 
tax  Justice,  but  it  will  be  good  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  submit  today  is  only  one  of 
many  reforms  that  should  be  made  in  our 
tax  system.  Others  of  my  colleagues  have 
either  already  introduced  other  amend- 
ments or  are  planning  to  do  so.  The 
amendment  which  I  introduce  today  to 
increase  the  personal  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,000  is  identical  to  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1054  a  bill  I  introduced  on 
February  18,  1969,  and  which  I  have 
introduced  before.  It  is  also  contained 
in  S.  2095  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
May  8,  1969,  proposing  a  number  of 
changes  in  our  tax  structure. 

Mr.  President,  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayer  of  this  Nation  caimot 
wait  any  longer  for  tax  relief.  He  needs 
relief  now.  This  past  year  he  witnessed 
the  highest  annual  increase  in  his  cost  of 
living  in  17  years.  In  general,  he  is  not 
concerned  with  capital  gains  or  stock 
options.  Unless  he  owns  a  house  or  has 
high  medical  deductions,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  take  the  standard  deduction 
and  list  but  one  source  of  income.  There- 
fore, the  chief  tax  factors  affecting  him 
are  the  level  of  personal  exemption  and 
the  tax  rate  applying  to  his  taxable  in- 
come. 

The  personal  exemption  today  is  $600 
for  each  taxpayer  and  each  of  his  de- 
pendents. The  last  time  this  figure  was 
revised  was  in  1948.  It  has  not  been  in- 
creased with  the  rising  level  of  prices. 
In  fact,  since  1948  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  by  44.6  percent — based 
on  average  levels  of  the  index  in  1948  and 
1968.  What  we  consider  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  has  also  changed  in 
these  last  two  decades.  There  are  more 
demands  by  today's  society  than  was 
true  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  low-  and  middle- 
Income  taxpayers  need  relief.  They  have 
been  carrying  the  burden  too  long.  They 
have  been  carrying  more  than  their  sha'  o 
of  the  load.  Let  us  assist  them  by  dic- 
ing the  proposal  I  have  Just  iiitroduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan.  ous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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ThP  amendment  (No    90)    submitted  minimum  standard  deduction  in  the  case  of  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 

u     xM%    Mo^^At/^HR    12290    suora  »  married  individual  filing  a  separate  return  tabjg  and  to  be  printed. 

by  Mr.  Moin^OYA,  toH.R.  12290    supra.  ^^^  comput*  the  Ux,  see  section  amendment  no   93 

was  received,  ordered  to  be  printed,  ue  5014/5^)  .  amendment  no.  93 

on  the  table,  and  printed  in  the  Record,  ../f)The  last  sentence  of  sw^on  6014(a)  Mr.   HART.   Mr.  President,  I  submit 

as  follows:  of  such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12290  the  Tax 

Amendment  No.  90  'In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a  Redistribution  Act  of  1969,  Intended  to 

On  page  52,  line  16,  Insert  the  following:  separate  return  and  electing  the  benefits  of  ^e  proposed  by  me. 

"Tl^(a)  the  following  provisions  of  the  this  subsection,  the  table  prescribed  under  j  realize  that  the  Senate  Finance  Ccwn- 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  are  amended  section  3  which  uses  the  minimum  standard  ^^^    yesterday    reported    H.R.    12290, 

by  striking  out  '$600'  wherever  appearing  deduction  shall  not  apply.               ^  .»,•  Tn  that  my  amendment  will  lie  on  the  table 

".^?)'^rt.'o^6"iT^rgrSwtLroi  terSf-^v^^^uf  S^e  TS^'ll^i'''^  and  that  it  will  not  be  referred  to  com- 

^^r^ti^on'  ir27r(r^K"r^ailow-  ^'^r^^r^-'^e^ZTl^^^'o^: ^  "^^me  explain  why  I  decided  to  in- 

anciof  d^ucuonsforeetotes):  table  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  troduce  an  extensive  Ux  reform  pack- 

"(3)   Section  6012(a)    (relating  to  persons  the  following :  age  as  an  amendment  to  a  reported  Dili, 

required  to  make  returns  of  income);  and  '■ 'Percentage  metfiod  uHthholding  table  Even    before    the    Democratic    policy 

•■(4)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to  Amount  of  one  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
assessment  and  collection  In  the  case  of  cer-  withholding  unanimously  endorsed  a  resolution  link- 
tain  returns  of  husband  and  wife)  •  •>  •payroll  period                     exemption  jng  tax  reform  with  extension  of  the  sur- 

••(b)    "i^e   r°"°f  °8   P'°j;^|°'^   °y"^^.     weekly — -      Ml.  20  tax,  I  sUted  my  opposition  U)  placing  a 

code  are  amended  by  striking  o^   »^-200       g^^^^i 42.  30  jQ-percent  addition  on  top  of  an  already 

,TeJThere^f'^^2  oS)'-                                                    Semimonthly -         45. 80  ^^^^^^able  tax  system. 

"■•(lT^tionri2(a)(l)   (relating  to  per-     Mo^^y ^      g?^;  JJ  I  stated  that  I  might  vote  for  exten- 

sons  required  to  make  returns  of  income);      r^rTTT',,^ 650  00  sion  of  the  surtax  if  it  were  tied  to  major 

and                                                                   X^uTi              --  1.100.00  tax  reforms,  but  that  I  much  preferred 

■•(2)    Section  6013(b)  (3)  (A)    (relating  to  ^        or 'riii^eflaneous  (per  day  of  to  close  enough  tax  loopholes  to  make  up 

assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer-          ^^^^  period)   -       3^  ^'  for  any  revenues  lost  by  letting  the  sur- 

taln  returns  of  husband  and  wife) .  ^                                                 ^       .,  tjix  pxnirp 

•Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Internal  Rev-  ..,b)   So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  '*'^''*^'"/.      .      .-..j-n  T  introduced  sev- 

enuecodeof  1954  (relating  to  optional  tax  if  3402(c)    of    such    Code    (relating    to    wage  Earlier  m  the  session  1  introaucea  sev- 

aSj,!LS^g^s  incclme  is  iL  than  $6,000)  is  'b^kei  ^thholdlng)    as  precedes  the  flr«t  eral  tax  reform  measures,  including  one 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  table  In  such  paragraph  Is  amended  to  reed  which  would  require  persons  taking  ad- 

followlng  new  subsection;                         as  follows:  vantage  of  tax  loopholes  to  pay  a  mini- 

•••(c)  Taxable  Years  Beginning  Ajter  •••(!)  (A)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  mum  tax. 
Decembkb  31,  1968.— In  lieu  of  the  tax  im-  .^^th  respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  r^,^^  ^,gg^  ^^  j^  discussion  on  the  Sen- 
posed  by  section  1,  there  U  hereby  Imposed  shaU  (subject  to  the  provUions  of  paragraph  chairman  of  the  Finance 
for  each  taxable  year  beginning  after  De-  (g))  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  J^j^^teJ^'J^dicated  he  wanted  tax  re- 
cember  31  1968,  on  the  Uxable  Income  of  paid  to  such  employee  on  or  after  the  30th  Committee  ^^i^^a^^./'X,  V^„"^„„  ,„  IC^^ 
ev^ry  inmvlduai  whose  adjusted  gross  in-  ^y  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  t^U.  orm  proposals  submitted  by  today  in  the 
come  for  such  year  is  less  than  $5,000  and  subparagraph  a  tax  determined  in  accord-  form  of  amendments  to  H.K.  1^^»"-  ^^ 
who  has  elected  for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax  ance  with  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ^as  my  understanding  that  if  that  were 
imposed  by  this  section  a  tax  determined  or  his  delegate,  which  shall  be  in  Ueu  of  ^one,  the  amendments  would  be  printed 
under  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  with-  ^^^  considered  by  the  committee. 
his  delegate.  The  tables  prescribed  under  this  ueld  under  subsection  (a).  The  tables  pre-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  suggestions  in  mind 
subsection  shaU  provide  for  amounts  of  tax  scribed  under  this  \"J'P!f;««^*P^f^^^_f^:  that  I  had  the  Tax  Redistribution  Act  of 
in  the  various  adjusted  gross  Income  brackets  respond  In  form  to  the  wage  bracket  with-  "'»^  t,^pn„,pd  os  an  amendment  to  H  R 
approximately  equal  to  the  amounts  which  holding  tables  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  shall  J969  prei»red  as  an  f  "1^"^^"?^  V?  " •f;„ 
woum  bTdeterralned  under  section  1  if  the  provide  for  amounts  of  tax  in  the  various  12290.  not  expecting  the  House  biU  to  be 
taxable   Income   were   computed   by   taking  wage  brackets  approximately   equal   to  the  reported  yesterday. 

either  the  10-percent  standard  deduction  or  amounts  which  woiUd  be  determined  If  the  When  the  Finance  Committee  reported 

the  minimum  standard  deduction.'  deductions  were  made  under  subsection  (a),  ^^le  House  bill  yesterday,  there  was  not 

•■(b)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Code  is  amended  "'(B)  At   the   election    of    the   emp  oyer  time  to  redraft  the  amendment  as  a  sep- 

by  insertlngf  after  'December  31,  1964'  each  with  reapect  to  any  employee,  t^^e  ^"^^y"  arate  bill  before  today's  deadline, 

place  it   appears   ',  and  before  January   1.  ^^fll  (^^^J^ct  ^  t^e  pro^^lo^of  ^xag^^  Also,  it  is  my  understanding  the  chair- 

^^^^c)  section  4(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended  Sdrrch^fmproy"ee't^c;^rhe"30th'''^  man  of  the  f^f-- Conu^it^e  sta^^^^^^^^ 
bv  stiS  out  'the  tables  in  section  3'  and  ^ter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub-  was  not  so  interested  in  having  tax  b  lis 
l^ertl^  in  ueu  thereof  'the  tables  pre-  paragraph  a  tax  detennlned  in  accordance  technically  perfect,  but  was  more  in- 
scribed under  section  3'.  with  the  following  tables,  which  shall  be  In  terested  in  having  specific  proposals  to 

"(d)    Paragraphs   (2)    and   (3)    of  section  ueu  of  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  consider. 

4(c)   of  such  Code  are  amended  to  read  aa  withheld  under  subsection  (a) :  .  Therefore,  with  that  thought  in  mind 

follows:                                                     ^,  "^■^-  ■*•  "^^  "^*'^K°'^w  ^*anDiv  w  and  wishing  to  meet  the  guidelines  set  by 

••  '(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  first  two  l^^°^ll^;^  J^f^^^^^^J ^  the  chairman,  I  decided  to  introduce  the 

subsection,  m  the  (^o    a  husb^dorwue  |^f  l^/^f^^^f^^^  ^2,  ^T  s^"on  3  Tax  Redistribution  Act  of   1969  in  the 

Son%"s^beSL?r'o^hiurs?o^  of  this'^i^T^^;??  with  rJpect  to  re-  form  of  an  amendment.  In  order  to  get 

In  the  tablT prescribed  under  such  section  muneratlon  paid  on  or  after  the  30th  day  the  bill  before  the  committee,  I  am  pre- 

whlch  uses  the  10-percent  stendard  deduc-  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  p^red  to  have  it  redrafted  as  a  separate 

tlon  or  In  the  Uble  which  uses  the  minimum  amknbmknt  no.  bi  measure   for  Introduction  next  week, 

standard  deduction.  ,      ufnnnvvTfN    (for    himself     Mr.  Mr.  President,  the  Tax  Redistribution 

other  spouse  is  determined  with  regard  to  the  son,   Mr.   Yarborough.  and   Mr.  YoTTNG  tneweaitny.                .„,  ^^n^,  „,„„.«<„„« 

10-percent  standard  deduction,  except  that  ^j  qj^jq,    submitted  an  amendment  in-  For  example,  the  tax  relief  provisions 

an  individual  described  in  section  141(d)(2)  .  ^^  ^  ^e  submitted  by  them,  joint-  will  offer  annual  maximum  savings  to 

may  elect  (under  regulations  prescribed  by  tri  th«»  hill  (HR   12290)    supra,  which  four-member  families  of  $165  if  income  is 

the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  pay  the  tex  ^l-^^^;^"'^^^  ^g  on  the  tkble  and  to  be  $10,000 :  $263  if  income  Is  $12,000 ;   and 

shown  in  such  table  In  Ueu  of  the  tax  shown  wa5  ordereo  to  ue  on  tae  .^  .^^^^^  ^^  $15,000. 

in  the  table  which  uses  the  lO-percent  stand-  printea.  •*"                                 four-member  families 

J    J    J        4J„„     !»«-  T^iii-nr^aAB   nf   this   title     an  AMENDMENT  NO.    99  TnG   taX    Dlte  OR   lOUT-IUeiliUCl     laiiiiiiiro 

:SuorSS:uartr^/ec°^S?sen?en^cS  ^,     mcGOVERN    (for    himself,    Mr.  -^^^^^  ^^'O^?  ^^i?  "".'f  ioSSive 

shall  be  treated  as  an  election  made  under  „      Bttrdick    Mr.   Chttrch,   Mr.  Taxpayers  in  all  brackets  would  receive 

section  141(d)(2).'  me^Ilf     Mr     MoNDALE,    Mr.    Nelson,  some  relief,  but  the  greatest  portion  of 

"(e)  Section    4(f)(4)    at    such    Code    Is  ^J^VZ'   ^^^^    ^f    Qhio),    submitted  the  relief  would  go  to  persons  earning  less 

rimended  to  read  as  follows:  "  „J;„„Hrr,o»i<-  4r.t.pnriPd  tr>  b<>  orooosed  than  $20,000  a  year. 

■••(4)  For  nonappucabuity  of  the   table  an  amentoent  intended  to^pro^  *  tax-reUef   proposals   in   my   biU 

orescribed  under  section  3  which  usee  the  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12290).  me    tax  re 
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would  save  taxpayers  an  estimated  $6.7 
billion  a  year.  Tax-reform  provisions 
would  generate  $17  billion  in  new  Federal 
revenues. 

The  $10  billion  difference  between  the 
loss  and  gain  in  Federal  revenues  could 
be  used  to  provide  funds  for  domestic 
programs  or  to  replace  revenues  which 
would  be  raised  by  the  surtax  extension. 

I  will  outline  briefly  the  provisions  of 
my  bill. 

Tax  savings  would  result  from: 

Lowering  the  tax  rate  on  the  first 
$1,000  of  taxable  Income  from  14  to  9 
percent,  and  on  the  second  $1,000  of 
taxable  income  from  15  to  13  percent: 

Increasing  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction from  $200  to  $600; 

And  increasing  the  standard  deduc- 
tion from  10  percent,  with  a  limit  of 
$1,000,  to  15  percent,  with  a  limit  of 
$2,500. 

Low-income  families  would  benefit 
from  the  increase  in  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction. 

These  families  now  get  a  small  break 
by  B^fng  allowed  to  deduct  $200,  plus 
$100' for  each  dependent,  if  that  amount 
is  more  than  10  percent  of  his  income. 

For  example,  a  family  of  four  with  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $3,000.  can  now 
deduct  10  percent — $300 — or  $600  using 
the  minimum  standard  deduction.  Under 
my  bill,  the  family's  exemption  would  be 
$1,000. 

The  combined  effect  of  increasing  the 
minimum  deduction  and  reducing  tax 
rates  on  the  first  $2,000  of  taxable  earn- 
ings reduces  the  tax  load  on  families  with 
incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  to 
less  than  $25  a  year. 

Turning  to  tax  reUef  designed  primar- 
ily for  middle-income  families,  taxpay- 
ers who  do  not  itemize  deductions  now 
may  claim  a  deduction  of  10  percent,  up 
to  $1,000. 

Under  my  proposal;  for  example,  a  per- 
son with  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
$15,000  could  claim  an  unitemized  de- 
duction of  $2,250.  or  $1,250  more  than 
allowed  under  present  regulations. 

Not  only  will  this  provision  increase 
deductions  for  many  persons,  but  also 
would  greatly  simplify  filling  out  and 
monitoring  tax  returns. 

The  Tax  Redistribution  Act  of  1969 
would  close  loopholes  by : 

First,  taxing  capital  gains  of  indfvid- 
uals  and  corporations  as  regular  in- 
come. 

Second,  taxing  appreciation  on  prop- 
erty transferred  at  death  at  regular 
rates. 

Third,  limiting  mineral  depletion  al- 
lowances to  cost  of  property. 

Fourth,  establishing  a  Federal  guar- 
antee program  for  municipal  and  State 
bonds,  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  grants  to  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment issuing  the  bonds  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  interest  cost.  Interest  on 
bonds  sold  under  this  program  would  be 
taxed.  Interest  on  bonds  sold  without 
the  subsidy  would  continue  to  be  tax 
exempt.  The  intent  of  this  proposal  is 
to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  issue  bonds  which  yield  taxa- 
ble interest. 

Fifth,  repealing  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit — already  part  of  H.R. 
12290. 


Sixth,  eliminating  accelerated  depreci- 
ation on  real  estate,  with  the  exception 
of  low-  and  moderate-mcome  housing. 

Seventh,  limiting  deductions  granted 
for  farm  operations. 

Eighth,  repealing  provisions  which 
permit  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
deductions. 

Ninth,  requiring  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  allocate  certain  deductions 
between  taxable  arwl  nontaxable  income. 

The  package  also  includes  two  bills 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  session: 

S.  1773  which  establishes  a  minimum 
tax  on  individuals  and  corporations  tak- 
ing advantage  of  tax  loopholes. 

And  S.  2156  which  amends  a  iiiling 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  allow- 
ing violators  of  antitrust  laws  to  deduct 
penalties  as  "necessary  business  ex- 
penses." 

Also,  I  have  included  S.  35,  which  I 
cosponsored  this  session,  which  will  ex- 
tend tax  benefits  given  heads  of  house- 
holds to  unremarried  widows  or  widowers 
and  to  persons  35  years  of  age  or  older, 
single  or  separated  or  divorced  for  more 
than  3  years,  who  maintain  their  own 
households. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  introduc- 
ing this  package  is  to  ensure  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  have  a 
comprehensive  tax  package  on  which  to 
work. 

There  are  many  ways  to  accomplish  tax 
relief,  including  an  increase  in  the  $600 
exemption  given  each  taxpayer  and  each 
dependent.  Any  of  my  proposals  can  be 
adjusted  if  it  is  feasible  to  reduce  Federal 
revenues  by  more  than  $6.7  billion 
through  tax  relief  measures. 

However,  by  considering  a  package  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  assess  the  overall  effect  of  the 
various  proposals  included  in  that 
package. 

Also,  at  the  completion  of  my  hearings 
on  the  effect  of  government  policies  on 
the  oil  industry  I  may  have  additional 
recommendations  relating  to  the  27.5 
percent  mineral  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize  at 
this  time  my  support  for  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader  not  to  call  the  surtax 
extension  bill  to  the  floor  until  a  tax 
reform  and  tax  relief  bill  is  also  ready 
for  consideration. 

I  would  not  demand,  of  course,  that 
the  reforms  match  the  ones  I  proposed 
today,  but  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  to  place  a  10  percent  surcharge  on 
tap  of  a  system  shot  through  with  in- 
equities. We  all  know  the  reports  about 
corporations  or  individuals  who  pay  far 
less  than  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden — in  some  cases,  pay  no  tax  at 
all  despite  incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000. 
Even  with  limited  mathematical  ability, 
I  know  that  10  percent  of  nothing  is  still 
nothing. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  who 
hold  up  extension  of  the  surtax  will  be 
responsible  for  any  new  inflationary 
pressures. 
I  reject  that  contention  out  of  hand. 
We  have  had  the  surtax  with  us  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  we  still  have  in- 
flation. 

Economists  of  various  persuasions  dis- 
agree on  the  effectiveness  of  the  surtax 
as  an  anti-inflationary  weapon. 

If  the  aim  of  the  surtax  is  to  take 


money  out  of  circulation  by  achieving 
a  surplus  in  the  Federal  budget,  we  can 
accomplish  that  in  fairer  ways,  such  as 
eliminating  tax  loopholes. 

We  can  accomplish  that  goal  by  reduc- 
ing unnecessary  military  spending  which 
puts  $80  billion  a  year  into  the  economy 
but  no  goods  in  the  marketplace. 

And  we  can  better  discipline  prices  by 
encouraging  competition  in  the  market- 
place. The  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
leased figures  which  show  that  the  prices 
of  products  subject  to  competition  have 
held  relatively  steady,  while  a  lack  of 
competition  has  allowed  prices  of  other 
products  to  climb. 

But  even  more  important,  a  tax  system 
in  any  society  should  be  fair.  In  an  open 
society  which  claims  to  be  based  on 
equality,  in  an  open  society  which  prides 
itself  on  a  high  degree  of  citizen  co- 
operation in  making  its  tax  system  work, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  tax  system  be 
fair. 

It  is  at  least  as  important  to  the  spirit 
and  morale  of  this  Nation  to  have  a  fair 
tax  system  as  it  is  to  have  a  surtax  in  the 
name  of  providing  a  psychological  bar- 
rier to  inflation. 

Those  who  would  dilute  chances  for 
meaningful  tax  reform  by  pressing  for 
immedate  passage  of  the  surtax,  should 
bear  responsibility  for  failure  to  enact 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

And  in  the  event  no  meaningful  re- 
form is  forthcoming,  they  should  bear 
the  responsibility  for  increasing  existing 
inequities  by  10  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  wiU  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    94 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12290)  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    95,    96,    97,    98,    AND    99 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12290) 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


EI^ROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  July  18,  1969,  he  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7215)  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Courier  Service, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  RE- 
FORM OF  THE  FEDERAL  TAX 
LITIGATION  SYSTEM— S.  1793  TO 
S.   1979 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maryland,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery,  I  announce 
the  continuation  of  hearings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1973,  S.  1974,  S.  1975,  S. 
1976,  S.  1977,  S.  1978,  and  S.  1979.  These 
bills  are  designed  to  reform  the  Federal 
tax  litigation  system. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
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Friday,  July  25,  1969,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  hearing  room,  6226, 
New  Senate  OfiBce  Building. 

Any  iierson  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCING  RESUMPTION  OF 
HEARINGS  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  will  resume  hear- 
ings on  S.  818.  S.  2029,  S.  2456.  and  S. 
2507,  bills  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  in  room  1114,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, July  30,  to  hear  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEALTH  SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS  ON  JULY 
28,  29,  30,  AND  31 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  press.  I  wish  to  announce  that  on 
July  28.  29.  and  30  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man, will  hold  hearings  on  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Amendments 
of  1969,  S.  2523. 

On  July  31  we  will  hear  the  views  of 
witnesses  on  the  Medical  Library  and 
Health  Communications  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1969,  S.  2549,  and  re- 
lated bills. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these  hearings 
will  constitute  an  important  step  toward 
the  goal  of  better  health  care  for  all 
.\mericans. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  T.  Lawley.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  lUi- 
iiois  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Rich- 
ard E.  Eagleton. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj',  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  July  25,  1969.  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement,  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  DESERVES 
COMMENDATION  FOR  ANTITRUST 
ACTION  AGAINST  POWER  COM- 
PANY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Department  of  Justice  for  fil- 
ing an  antitrust  action  against  a  power 
company  on  the  grounds  that  it  refused 
to  sell  and  trar^mit  power  to  proposed 
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municipal  power  systems,  and  otherwise 
obstructed  and  defeated  attempts  by 
cities  and  towns  to  establish  their  own 
E>ower  systems. 

During  recent  years  a  number  of  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  have  stepped  up 
their  campaign  to  choke  consumer- 
owned  power  systems.  The  latter  sys- 
tems, most  of  them  small,  have  sorely 
needed  a  friend  in  court.  They  now  have 
one — the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Department's  complaint  was  filed 
against  Otter  Tail  Power  Co.,  an  unreg- 
ulated Minnesota  utility  which  has  long 
pursued  a  'starve  and  buy"  policy 
against  small  municipal  systems  to  whom 
it  refused  to  transmit  wholesale  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complaint  filed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  accompanying  July  14  press 
release,  and  my  most  recent  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  regarding  this  case  and  similar 
cases  involving  electric  utilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint, the  press  release,  and  the  cor- 
respondence were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  op  Justice, 

July  14.  1969. 

The  Department  of  Justice  filed  an  anti- 
trust suit  today  accusing  Otter  Tall  Power 
Company  of  monopolizing  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric power  to  464  towns  In  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  said  the 
civil  action,  charging  the  Fergus  Falls.  Min- 
nesota, company  with  violation  of  Section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  was  filed  In  United  States 
District  Court  at  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Otter  Tall  distributes  electric  power  In 
western  Minnesota,  northeastern  South 
Dakota,  and  eastern  North  Dakota.  In  1967,  It 
sold  867.621.740  kilowatts  of  electric  energy, 
deriving  revenues  in  excess  of  $25  million. 

Since  1955.  the  suit  said.  Otter  Tall  has 
monopolized  the  sale  of  electric  power  In  the 
area  It  serves  by  seeking  to  prevent  munic- 
ipalities from  shifting  local  electric  services 
from  Otter  Tall  to  other  power  systems. 

Otter  Tall  has  done  this,  the  complaint  al- 
leges, by  refusing  and  threatening  to  refuse 
to  sell  power  at  wholesale  to  proposed  mu- 
nicipal systems,  by  refusing  to  transmit  elec- 
tric power  from  other  wholesale  suppliers  to 
proposed  municipal  systems,  and  by  engaging 
in  other  activities  designed  to  obstruct  and 
defeat  attempts  by  municipalities  to  estab- 
lish their  own  electric  power  systems. 

In  the  three  states,  each  municipality  has 
the  option  of  awarding  a  distribution  fran- 
chise for  a  term  of  years  to  an  electric  utility 
or  of  estabUshlng  and  operating  a  mu- 
nicipally-owned    electric   system. 

The  suit  asks  that  Otter  Tall  be  perma- 
nently enjoined  from  engaging  In  and  con- 
tinuing the  alleged  practices  In  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 


(United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Minnesota  Sixth  Division) 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintitp,   v. 

Otteb  Tail  Power  Company,  Defendant 

complaint 
The  United  States  of  America,  by  Its  at- 
torneys, acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  brings 
this  action  against  the  defendant  named 
herein  and  complains  and  alleges  as  follows: 

I.   jurisdiction   and   venue 

1.  This  complaint  Is  filed  and  this  action 

is   instituted   against   the   defendant   under 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 

1890,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  §  4),  commonly 


known  as  the  Sherman  Act,  In  order  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  the  continuing  violation 
by  the  defendant,  as  hereinafter  alleged,  of 
Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  i  2). 

2.  The  alleged  violation  of  law  hereinafter 
described  has  been  and  is  being  carried  out 
In  part  within  the  Sixth  Division  of  the 
District  of  Minnesota  where  the  defendant 
has  offices,  transacts  business  and  Is  found. 

n.    THE    defendant 

3.  Otter  Tall  Power  Company  (hereinafter 
"Otter  Tall")  Is  made  a  defendant  herein. 
Otter  Tall  Is  a  corporation  organized  and  ex- 
isting under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota with  Its  principal  place  of  business  In 
Fergus  Palls.  Minnesota  It  generates,  trans- 
mits and  sells  electric  power  at  retail  and 
wholesale. 

m.  trade  and  commerce 

4.  The  electric  power  Industry  Is  comprised 
generally  Oif  three  fimcttonal  levels:  produc- 
tion. transmLsslon  and  distribution.  Produc- 
tion encompasses  the  conversion  into  electric 
power  of  energy  obtained  from  combustion 
of  fossU  ftiels,  from  moving  water,  or  more 
recently,  from  atomic  reaction.  Transmission 
refers  to  the  transrportatlon  of  electric  energy 
via  a  network  of  high  voltage  lines  from 
points  of  generation  to  distribution  areas. 
Dlsrtrlbutlon  Involves  the  delivery  and  sale 
of  electric  current  to  ultlmat*  consumers. 
Although  most  large  electric  utilities.  Includ- 
ing Otter  Tail,  perform  all  three  functions, 
some  companies  perform  only  one  or  two  of 
such  functions.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
( hereinafter  "the  Bureau" )  and  many  elec- 
tric cooperatives  restrict  their  activities  to 
the  production  and  transmission  of  electric 
power.  Also,  many  municipal  power  systems 
and  electric  cooperatives  engage  solely  In  dis- 
tribution of  electric  energy  to  ultimate 
consumers. 

5.  Otter  Tall  operates  an  Integrated  electric 
power  system  as  western  Minnesota,  north- 
eastern South  Dakota  and  eastern  North 
Dakota.  It  maintains  generation  facilities 
having  a  capacity  of  approximately  280.000 
kilowatts.  In  addition,  the  comjjany  pur- 
chases substantial  amounts  of  electric  power 
produced  by  the  Bureau. 

6.  Otter  TaJl  has  5,900  miles  of  transmis- 
sion lines  which  blanket  its  trl-state  area 
of  operations.  These  lines  cross  state  bound- 
aries and  carry  p>ower  produced  both  by  Otter 
Tall  and  the  Bureau.  Although  various  elec- 
t.-lc  cooperatives  have  transmission  lines 
within  the  trl-sitate  Otter  Tall  area.  Otter 
Tail's  network  of  high  voltage  lines  is  the 
dominant  factor  In  the  transmission  of 
power  in  the  area.  Bureau-generated  electric 
power  is  transmitted  ("wheeled")  by  Otter 
Tall  to  certain  Bureau  customers  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  between  the  Bureau  and  Otter 
Tail.  In  addition.  Otter  Tall  has  a^eements 
with  various  electric  cooperatives  under 
which  each  party  agrees  to  wheel  electric 
power  over  its  lines  for  the  other.  In  1966. 
Otter  Tail  wheeled  a  total  volume  of  523.- 
704.610  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  power,  from 
which  It  derived  revenues  of  (508.613. 

7.  The  statutes  of  the  States  of  Minnesota. 
South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  give  to  each 
municipality  the  option  of  awarding  a  dis- 
tribution franchise  for  a  term  of  years  to  an 
electric  utility  company  or  of  establishing 
and  op>eratlng  a  munlclpally-owned  electric 
power  distribution  system.  Selection  of  the 
method  by  which  electric  power  distribution 
is  to  be  performed  Is  made  by  the  electorates 
cf  the  respective  towns.  Changes  in  the 
method  of  distribution  are  authorized  by  the 
respective  state  statutes. 

8.  Otter  Tall  distributes  electric  power  at 
retail  In  approximately  464  towns,  which 
constitute  the  vast  majority  of  towns  in 
Its  service  area.  (Electric  power  distribution 
in  rural  areas  within  Otter  Tail's  service  area 
is  performed  principally  by  electric  cooper- 
atives; however,  the  latter  are  restricted  by 
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law  from  dlstrtbutlng  electric  power  within 
towns.)  In  1967  Otter  Tall  sold  867,621,740 
Kilowatts  of  electric  energy  In  the  464 
towns,  from  which  It  derived  revenues  of 
$25,179,979. 

9.  In  1966  the  municipal  electric  pwwer 
system  of  18  towns  located  within  the  Otter 
Tall  service  area  purchased  all  or  part  of 
their  electric  power  requirements  at  whole- 
sale from  the  Bureau  122.864.314  kilowatt 
hours  of  electric  energy  were  wheeled  over 
Otter  Tall  transmission  lines  part  of  the 
distance  between  Bureau  generation  facili- 
ties and  the  municipal  systems. 

10.  Otter  Tall  is  a  member  of  the  Uoper 
Mississippi  Valley  Power  Pool  and  sells  to 
and  buys  from  Its  fellow  members  electric 
power  for  resale.  The  members  of  the  pool 
are  located  in  several  different  states,  and 
the  power  exchanged  among  them  crosses 
state  lines.  In  1967  Otter  Tall  sold  166,107,- 
600  kilowatt  hours  to  pool  members,  from 
which  it  derived  revenues  of  $1,607,616. 

rV.    OFFENSES    CHARGED 

11.  Beginning  in  or  about  1955  and  con- 
tinuing thereafter  up  to  and  Including  the 
date  of  filing  of  this  complaint,  defendant 
Otter  Tall  has  attempted  to  monopolize  and 
has  monopolized  the  aforesaid  trade  and 
commerce  in   the   sale  of  electric  power   in 

-or  to-JUawns  located  In  the  areas  of  Minne- 
sota. North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  which 
it  serves.  In  violation  ol  Section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  §  2).  These  offenses 
are  continuing  and  will  continue  unless  the 
relief  hereinafter  prayed  for  Is  granted. 

12.  Pursuant  to  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
aforesaid  attempt  to  monopolize  and  monop- 
olization, defendant  Otter  Tail  has  sought 
to  prevent  municipalities  from  shifting 
local  electric  service  from  Otter  Tall  to  an- 
other electric  power  system,  supplied  either 
by  Otter  Tail  or  another  supplier  of  power, 
by  doing  among  other  acts,  the  following: 

1.  refusing  and  threatening  to  refuse  to 
sell  power  at  wholesale  to  the  proposed  al- 
ternative local  electric  power  systems; 

2.  refusing  and  threatening  to  refuse  to 
wheel  electric  power  from  other  wholesale 
power  suppliers  to  the  proposed  alternative 
local  electric  power  system;  and 

3.  engaging  in  other  activities  designed  to 
obstruct  and  aefeat  the  attempt  by  munici- 
palities to  establish  alternative  local  electric 
power  system. 

V.     EFFECTS 

13.  The  aforesaid  offenses  have  had,  among 
other  things,  the  following  effects; 

I  a)  Otter  Tail  has  been  able  to  preserve 
a  monopoly  of  retail  distribution  in  towns 
in  its  service  area; 

(b)  Competition  for  local  electric  power 
distribution  franchises  has  been  eliminated; 

(CI  Yardstick  competition  in  the  retail  dis- 
tribution of  electric  power  has  been  lessened; 

(d)  Competition  in  the  wholesale  sale  of 
electric  power  has  been  restrained. 

Prayer 

Wherefcr?.  the  plaintiff  prays: 

1.  That  the  Court  adjudge  and  decree  that 
defendant  Otter  Tall  has  attempted  to  mo- 
nopolize and  has  monopolized  interstate 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  retail  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power  in  violation  of  Section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

2.  That  defendant  Otter  Tail  and  all  per- 
sons, firms,  and  corporations  acting  in  its 
behalf  or  under  its  direction  or  control  be 
permanently  enjoined  from  engaging  in,  car- 
rying out,  or  renewing  any  contracts,  agree- 
ments, policies,  practices,  or  understandings, 
or  claiming  any  rights  thereunder  having  the 
purpose  or  effect  of  continuing,  reviving,  or 
renewing  the  aforesaid  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  '>r  any  contract,  agreement,  policy, 
oractlce,  or  understanding  having  like  or  sim- 
ilar purpose  or  effect. 

3.  That  the  plaintiff  have  such  other  and 
further  relief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
require  and  the  Court  may  deem  just  and 
proper. 


4.  That  the  plaintiff  may  recover  the  costs 
of  this  action. 

John  N.  MJrcHixL, 

Attorney  General. 
Richard  W.  McLarin, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Baddia  J.  Rashid. 
Kenneth     C.    Anderson, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMriTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  19,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  W.  McLaren, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Justice,   Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  McLaren:   More  than  two  years 
ago    one    of    your    predeceesors,    Etonald    F. 
Turner,  advised  me  that  'we  have  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time"  in  Investigation  of  pos- 
sible violations  of  antitrust  law,   including 
"possible  exclusion  of  municipal  and  coop- 
erative electrical  systems  from  pooling  and 
other   arrangements   among   investor-owned 
power  companies." 

Last  year  I  met  with  another  of  your 
predecessors.  Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  who  as- 
sured me  that  the  staff  work  would  be  com- 
pleted last  year.  I  was  advised  late  last  year 
that  the  staff  studies  in  key  cases  had  been 
completed. 

Small  municipalities,  such  as  Elbow  Lake. 
Minnesota,  and  cooperatives,  such  as  those  in 
California,  do  not  have  the  resources  to  hang 
on.  year  after  year,  waiting  to  hear  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  or  will  not 
respond  to  their  pleas  for  assistance.  Long 
delays  at  the  decision-making  level  in  Justice 
can  damage  their  case  and  render  more  dif- 
ficult and  costly  their  own  planning  for  re- 
liable electric  service. 

In  all  fairness  to  these  small  systems  and 
their  customers.  I  urge  you  to  make  appro- 
priate decisions  based  upon  the  information 
in  your  flies. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf. 


Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C.  June  3.  1969. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  has  reference 
to  your  letter  of  May  19.  1969.  referring  to 
several  investigations  in  the  electric  power 
Industry  which  have  been  the  subjects  of 
correspondence  and  meetings  between  my 
two  immediate  predecessors  in  office  and 
yourself. 

When  I  assumed  office,  the  investigation 
of  alleged  antitrust  violations  by  Otter  Tall 
Power  Company  had  been  concluded  and  the 
staff  recommendation  was  under  review.  The 
matter  is  now  before  me  and  I  hope  to  make 
a  decision  on  It  very  shortly.  The  other  pos- 
sible violations  about  which  you  have  com- 
municated with  us  have  also  been  receiving 
attention.  It  appears  that  relief  for  the  af- 
fected small  companies  may  be  achieved  In 
some  instances  through  administrative 
agency  procedures.  The  Department  is  ac- 
tively pursuing  several  matters  in  this  way. 
Difficult  and  novel  legal  and  economic  issues 
are  presented  by  the  remaining  situations  to 
which  you  allude.  While  work  on  these  is 
continuing,  progress  Is  dependent  upon  man- 
power availability.  In  this  connection,  I  as- 
sume you  are  aware  of  our  numerous  present 
commitments  In  connection  with  electric  in- 
dustry matters.  The  Department  is  currently 
Involved  In  four  administrative  or  judicial 
proceedings  involving  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry and  is  also  engaged  In  an  Interagency 
study  of  the  problems  of  small  systems.  In 
addition,  we  are  conducting  a  number  of 
other  Investigations  concerning  utility  prac- 
tices. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Richard  W.  McLaren. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust 
Division. 


AMERICA  S  MAINTENANCE  OP 
LEADERSHIP 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Presicjent,  I  have 
received  a  thoughtfiil,  thought-provok- 
ing, and  perceptive  letter  from  George 
Douth,  the  producer  of  Keep  in  Touch 
125  East  84th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Because  I  think  it  merits  serious  atten- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i^  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

July  11,  1969. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
New  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smtth:  On  the  road  to  prog- 
ress in  America,  it  Is  good  to  pause  and 
see  Just  how  far  we  have  come  in  achieving 
our  goals. 

America's  educational  system  has  been 
transformed  during  the  last  hundred  vears 
from  a  small,  highly  Intellectual  Institution 
concerned  with  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  a  large  and  important  branch  of 
public   service. 

Within  our  democratic  system,  there  has 
evolved  a  universal  system  of  tax-supported 
public  schools  offering  every  child,  regard- 
less of  station,  an  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

Senator  Smith,  it  gives  one  a  sense  of 
pride  in  our  Congress  to  review  its  role  in 
the  establishment  of  our  nations  excellent 
educational  system. 

It  was  184  years  ago  that  the  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1785  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory  for 
the  endowment  of  schools.  It  was  recognized 
that  special  help  was  needed  on  the  Great 
Lakes  frontier  if  our  pioneers  were  to  catch 
up  with  the  better  established,  the  more 
developed  and  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

Seventy-seven  years  later,  in  1862,  Congress 
passed  the  Land  Grant  College  Act,  giving 
the  new  States  of  the  growing  Union  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy,  in  the  form  of  special  grants 
of  land,  to  further  higher  education  In  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  pro- 
gram continues  to  the  present  day,  and  many 
a  landgrant  college  draws  financial  assist- 
ance from  it. 

In  1917  Congress  added  a  new  dimension 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  with  the  passage 
of  the  Vocational  Training  Act.  This  pro- 
gram also  continues  to  the  present  day. 

The  third  major  addition  to  the  Federal 
aid  program  was  approved  bv  Congress  23 
years  ago,  when  the  School  Lunch  Act  of 
1946  was  passed. 

The  next  enactment  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  our  public  schools,  one  with 
which  we  have  long  been  familiar,  related 
to  impacted  areas,  that  is,  to  communities 
affected  by  a  heavy  concentration  of  Federal 
activity. 

Then,  in  1958,  following  Russia's  launching 
of  Sputnik,  came  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  which  em- 
braced both  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Federal  loans  to  needy  college  students  were 
included  under  one  title  of  the  act;  other 
titles  provided  Federal  money  for  equipment 
and  lmpro;ed  sup>ervisory  services  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  fields  of  science,  math- 
ematics, history,  civics,  geography,  modern 
foreign  languages.  English,  and  reading. 

The  year  1963  saw  the  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  providing 
Federal  grants  and  loans  to  colleges  for 
classroom  buildings,  science  laboratories,  and 
libraries.  By  any  standard  of  measurement, 
the  greatest  year  for  public  education  In  the 
history  of  Congress  was  1965.  In  that  year, 
the  Elementary  Secondary  Act  was  signed 
into  law. 

Our  democratic  way  of  life  has  emphasized 
that  teachers  are,  more  than  any  other  class. 
the  guardians  of  civilization.  American  edu- 
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cators  have  been  given  a  feeling  of  Intellec- 
tual Independence.  This  is  essential  to  the 
proper  fulfillment  of  the  teacher's  fimctlons. 
since  it  is  his  business  to  Instill  what  he  can 
of  knowledge  and  reasonableness  Into  the 
process  of  forming  public  opinion. 

America  has  dispelled  the  widespread  be- 
lief that  nations  are  made  strong  by  uni- 
formity of  opinion  and  by  suppression  of 
liberty.  In  a  sense,  Senator  Smith,  your  "Dec- 
laration of  Conscience"  of  1950,  which  made 
a  profound  stir  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
pointed  out  that  nations  have  been  brought 
to  ruin  much  more  often  by  Insistence  upon 
a  narrow-minded  doctrinal  uniformity  than 
by  free  discussion  and  the  toleration  ct  di- 
vergent opinions. 

The  thing,  above  all,  that  a  teacher  should 
endeavor  to  produce  In  his  students,  if  de- 
mocracy is  to  survive.  Is  the  kind  of  toler- 
ance that  springs  from  an  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand those  who  are  different  from  our- 
selves. The  educators  of  these  United  States, 
as  exemplified  by  the  World's  foremost  an- 
thropoligist  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  have  indeed 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  instill  in  our 
students  the  fact  that  the  jjeople  of  our  coun- 
try have  common  ground  with  people  of  oth- 
er countries. 

Our  educators,  the  finest  in  the  world,  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  our  modern 
educational  system  which  is  matched  by  few 
nations  and  excelled  by  none. 

Not  since  the  founding  of  our  Republic — 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  at  32.  Henry  Knox  built  an 
artillery  Corps  at  26,  Alexander  Hamilton 
joined  the  independence  fight  at  19.  and 
Rutledge  and  Lynch  signed  the  Declaration 
for  South  Carolina  at  27 — has  there  been  a 
younger  generation  of  Americans  brighter, 
better  educated,  or  more  highly  motivated 
than  our  present  day  youth. 

The  legislative  achievements  of  the  Con- 
gress In  the  field  of  education  Illustrates 
that  the  decisions  for  progress  rests  prin- 
cipally upon  our  public  officials. 

In  our  great  human  experiment  In  large 
scale  democracy,  the  United  States  Senate 
has  played  an  important  role  in  establishing 
moorings  for  the  present  and  guidelines  for 
the  future  of  our  great  nation. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  strongest  possible 
national  defense — and  of  a  firm  foreign  pol- 
icy to  match  It,  Senator  Smith,  you  have 
shown  courage  and  wisdom  in  your  efforts 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  our  democracy. 
The  Dean  of  the  Republicans  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  Vermont's  distinguished  Sen- 
ator George  D.  Aiken,  personifies  the  man  of 
tradition  who  works  toward  the  changes  that 
will  improve  and  preserve  our  world. 

The  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  Statesman  from  Georgia. 
Richard  B.  Russell  has  dedicated  and  devoted 
most  of  his  lifetime  to  the  Senate.  A  man  of 
his  word;  his  dignity  is  both  seen  and  felt. 

The  legislators  of"the  world's  most  delib- 
erative body"  have  brought  together  a  wide 
diversity  of  background  and  experience  to 
work  out  legislative  solutions  in  the  broad 
interest  of  all. 

They  are  renowned  for  their  expertise  In 
parliamentary  procedure  and  friendly  per- 
suasion. 

The  relationship  between  government  and 
business  is  vitally  Important  under  our  sys- 
tem. The  stability  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life  depends  on  the  policies  of  American 
business.  Successful  business  provides  the 
base  for  all  the  revenues  from  which  we 
obtain  our  local,  national  and  international 
objectives. 

It  Is  In  the  breadth  and  diversity  of  In- 
terest and  approach  that  we  find  the  greater 
strength  of  our  society.  American  industry 
has  recognized  that  the  function  of  modern 
institutions  is  not  to  repress  individuality, 
but  to  provide  the  theatres  of  action  for  it. 
In  our  multi-racial  society  our  people  are 
greatly    different    from    one    another;     the 


unique  personal  skills,  views,  and  hopes  of 
each  demand  functional  contact  with  the 
skills,  views,  and  hopes  of  others. 

The  business  leadership  of  this  country 
has  shown  a  spirit  of  good  will  in  Its  respon- 
sibilities In  meeting  the  challenges  and  seiz- 
ing the  opportunities  that  have  given  Ameri- 
cans a  standard  of  living  unparalled  In  the 
history  of  man. 

It  is  a  natural  tendency  for  people  to  forget 
victories  and  concentrate  Instead  on  the 
losses.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  Put  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  take  heart  and  find  inspira- 
tion in  the  thought  that  the  accomp'lsh- 
ments  of  the  American  people  have  been 
many.  And  they  come,  not  by  coercion,  but 
rather  through  example,  persuasion  and 
good  will. 

Senator,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  having  shared  with  you  my  thoughts  of 
how  America  has  maintained  the  leadership 
in  man's  quest  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Respectfully, 

George  Douth. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  in  1968 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Student  Gov- 
ernments initiated  a  high  school  orien- 
tation program  to  be  conducted  during 
Educational  Opportunity  Week  to  in- 
form high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
of  the  importance  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  training.  The  Virginia  As- 
sociation of  Student  Governments,  con- 
sisting of  student  government  leaders 
from  more  than  80  percent  of  Virginia's 
colleges  and  universities,  presented  a 
series  of  programs  designed  to  acquaint 
secondary  students  with  the  benefits  and 
problems  involved  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  the  programs,  the 
association  prepared  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  detailed  financial 
assistance  which  was  available.  The  pro- 
grams and  guides  reached  an  estimated 
140,000  high  school  students  in  1968. 

Encouraged  by  last  year's  success,  re- 
cent favorable  comments  on  the  guide 
from  officials  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  possibility  that  the  U.S. 
Association  of  Student  Governments  may 
adopt  the  program  as  a  model  program 
for  associations  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Virginia  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Governments  plans  to  present  a 
similar  program  this  fall  during  the 
week  of  November  17  through  22,  1969. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of 
education.  As  technological  developments 
require  more  highly  trained  and  skilled 
workmen,  as  daily  life  becomes  more 
complicated,  as  our  governmental  and 
international  relations  become  more 
sophisticated,  we  cannot  be  unaware  of 
the  need  to  increase  our  knowledge  and 
understanding.  That  increase  often 
comes  through  postsecondary  education 
endeavors.  For  this  reason,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  urge  and  encourage  our 
young  people  to  seek  education  and 
training  beyond  high  school. 

The  program  organized  and  operated 
by  the  Virginia  Association  of  Student 
Governments  can  effectively  contribute 
to  this  goal.  As  the  association  itself  has 
noted,  its  members  can  play  a  special 
role: 


Because  we  ourselves  are  recent  high 
school  graduates,  we  feel  uniquely  qualified 
to  communicate  with  high  school  students 
regarding  the  benefit  and  responsibility  of 
seeking  postsecondary  education. 

At  a  time  when  strife  and  dissension 
have  torn  many  campuses  throughout 
our  Nation,  it  is  especially  encouraging 
that  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Governments  have 
undertaken  a  constructive  and  useful 
project. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  and  students 
from  other  States  may  know  of  the  ac- 
complishments and  prospects  of  this 
worthwhile  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  outline  of  the  1969  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Virginia  Association  of  Student  Govern- 
ments, High  School  Orientation  Com- 
mittee Program 

(A  program  originated  and  presented  by  col- 
lege students  for  the  high  school  students 
In  the  state  of  Virginia,  1969) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Virginia  Higher  Education  Study  Com- 
mission reported  in  1965  that  the  level  of 
educational  attainment  In  the  Common- 
wealth was  substantially  below  the  national 
average.  Using  population  and  economic  in- 
dices, the  Commission  concluded  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  Virginia's 
performance  in  education  would  approxi- 
mate 2.0  per  cent  of  national  performance. 
Virginia's  Institutions,  however,  enrolled  a 
significantly  lower  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  the  post  secondary  students  in 
the  Fall  of  1964  than  Its  2.0  per  cent  popula- 
tion and  economic  ratio  would  have  pre- 
dicted. To  have  raised  the  percentage  to  2.0 
per  cent  would  have  necessitated  an  Increase 
of  25.000  students  over  the  number  Virginia's 
institutions  actually  enrolled.  It  Is  our  hcpe 
that  through  this  High  School  Orientation 
Program  we.  as  responsible  student  leaders, 
can  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
efforts  presently  being  made  to  close  this 
gap. 

The  High  School  Orientation  Program  was 
prepared  by  the  Virginia  Association  ol 
Student  Governments  because  we.  as  college 
student  leaders,  are  assuming  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  our  responsibility  to  challenge 
youth  to  realize  the  significance  and  avail- 
ability of  further  education  or  training  after 
one  graduates  from  high  school.  Because  we 
ourselves  are  recent  high  school  graduates. 
we  feel  uniquely  qualified  to  communicate 
with  high  school  students  regarding  the  ben- 
efit and  responsibility  of  seeking  post-sec- 
ondary education. 

RATIONALE 

In  recent  years  the  State  of  Virginia  has 
made  great  strides  forward  in  her  commit- 
ment to  higher  education.  In  addition  to  the 
major  expansion  of  established  liberal  arts 
oriented  Universities  and  Colleges  through- 
out the  Old  Dominion,  the  state  has  wit- 
nessed a  rapid  growth  In  the  educational  op- 
portunities available  in  vocational-technical 
and  apprenticeship  fields.  Through  these, 
coupled  with  the  Community  College  net- 
work which  offers  numerous  post-secondary 
educational  opportunities,  various  types  of 
programs  and  opportunities  for  post-second- 
ary training  and  education  are  available  to 
the  youth  of  Virginia.  Such  growth  in  insti- 
tutions has  unfortunately  not  been  matched 
with  an  equal  Increase  In  the  percentage  of 
Virginia's  youth  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  such  opportunities.  Virginia  lags  behind 
the  national  average  of  eligible  students 
seeking  some   form  of  higher  education    A 
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multitude  of  complex  factors  contribute  to 
this  situation  and  as  students  we  do  not 
attempt  an  In-depth  analysis  of  the  cause  of 
such  a  situation  nor  do  we  presume  any  par- 
ticular expertise  In  an  area  which  poses  a 
sl^lflcant  challenge  to  educators  across  the 
nation.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  our  present 
status  as  students  affords  us  a  unique  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  communicate  the 
vital  Importance  of  seeking  post-secondary 
training  or  education  compatible  with  a 
student's  abilities  and   aspirations. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION 

The  Virginia  Association  of  Student  Gov- 
ernments is  a  state-wide  organization 
founded  by  college  students  in  May  of  1967 
in  an  attempt  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
its  member  schools  student  populations 
through  numerous  activities  and  programs. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  mature  and  responsible  stu- 
dent government.  Since  our  founding,  with 
four  charter  member  schools,  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Student  Governments  has 
grown  to  include  over  80 '~-^  of  Virginia's  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Conferences 
and  programs  held  throughout  the  years 
have  done  much  to  improve  communications 
and  understanding  among  the  student  bod- 
ies c*  member  schools,  their  faculties  and  ad- 
-  ministrations.  and  educational  leaders 
throughout  the  state.  Such  activities  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  relationships  be  ■ 
tween  and  among  the  many  facets  of  out 
state-wide  educational  community. 

As  the  Virginia  Association  of  Studect 
Governments  began  expanding  Its  actlvltlt-* 
we  felt  It  necessary  to  devote  conslderab-*" 
attention  to  the  problems  we  ourselves  hso 
not  too  long  ago  faced  regarding  futur* 
vocational  or  educational  aspirations.  A  • 
though  numerous  established  means  of  a»  - 
slstlng  the  high  school  student  with  hip 
post -secondary  planning  are  presently  func- 
tional, we  believe  that  a  further  poeitlve 
contribution  of  significant  impact  can  and 
should  be  made  available  to  Virginia's  youth. 
Last  year  the  Virginia  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Governments,  through  Its  High  School 
Orientation  Committee  Program,  conducted 
such  a  state-wide  service  for  140.000  high 
school  Juniors  and  seniors  throughout  the 
state.  Our  program  included  a  welcoming 
speech  by  a  local  college  student  govern- 
ment president,  a  speech  by  a  guest  speaker, 
a  narrated,  split-screen  slide  presentation 
followed  by  a  question  and  answer  period. 
Immediately  following  the  presentation  of 
the  program,  high  school  students  received 
copies  of  Educational  Opportunities  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  130  page  booklet  of  educational  In- 
formation published  by  the  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Governments. 

We  believe  that  our  program  and  the  prog- 
ress made  last  year  was  of  significant  value  to 
the  140.000  high  school  students  we  reached 
during  "Educational  Opportunity  Week" 
which  the  Governor  of  Virginia  proclaimed 
In  conjunction  with  our  program.  We  do 
feel  however,  that  significant  improvement 
can  and  should  be  made  In  a  number  of 
specific  areas  of  our  program  since  we  now 
have  the  benefit  of  last  year's  experience 
with  the  program  to  guide  our  activities 
this  year.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  basic 
thesis  behind  our  program,  that  of  com- 
municating to  high  school  students,  as  peers, 
the  values  and  benefits  of  seeking  post-sec- 
ondary education,  is  a  sound  one.  It  is  our 
hope  to  continue  this  program  during  the 
coming  academic  year. 

THS    PROGRAM 

The  program  Itself  Is  divided  Into  several 
parts: 

A.  To  begin  the  program,  the  Student 
Government  Association  President  of  the 
participating  college  will  deliver  a  welcome 
address.  His  address  will  explain  the  purfKxe 
of  the  program.  It  is  essential  that  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  touch  on  all  the  major  issues 
In  the  total  presentation.  Points  to  be  Intro- 


duced by  the  President  include  economic  and 
social  values  of  post-secondary  education, 
opportunities  In  the  state  for  continuing  ed- 
ucation on  a  college  level,  and  availability  of 
financial  assistance.  Also  emphasized  will  be 
the  idea  that  anyone  who  successfully  fin- 
ishes high  school  is  able  to  pursue  further 
development  of  his  talents  and  abilities.  Fi- 
nally, the  F>resident  will  Introduce  the  guest 
speaker.  This  speaker  will  be  one  of  two  in- 
dividuals :  a  student  enrolled  in  a  community 
or  a  vocational  school;  an  individual  who  did 
not  go  to  college  immediately  after  high 
school  but  has  since  enrolled  in  college  or 
vocational  school  (and  why  he  did  so). 

B.  Following  the  guest  s{>eaker,  a  short 
slide  presentation  will  be  shown.  The  slide 
presentation  will  consist  of  160  slides  show- 
ing "typical"  scenes  of  college  life,  both  so- 
cial and  academic.  Also  shown  will  be  various 
scenes  of  vocational-technical  schools.  Addi- 
tionally there  will  be  slides  showing  business 
and  apprenticeship  programs.  In  general,  all 
types  of  post-secondary  education  will  be 
visually  represented.  The  slides  will  also  pic- 
ture some  alternatives  to  education.  This  last 
however  Is  not  to  be  presented  in  a  black  or 
white,  no  compromise  manner. 

C.  The  next  section  of  the  progrsim  will  be 
a  panel  discussion.  The  suggested  composi- 
tion of  this  f>anel  Is  students  from  state  col- 
leges other  than  the  participating  college 
and,  where  possible,  a  representative  of  a 
vocational- technical  school.  The  purpose  of 
the  panel  will  be  to  bring  out  new  p>olnts  on 
the  subject  of  post-secondary  education  and 
to  recapitulate  the  Important  points  that 
have  already  been  made.  In  this  discussion 
no  single  Institution  will  be  emphasized,  and 
although  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
institutions  in  Virginia,  out-of-state  insti- 
tutions will  also  be  considered.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  more  effective  panel  would 
be  one  composed  of  students  outside  of  the 
student  government.  In  general  the  purpose 
of  the  panel  discussion  is  to  cover  all  facets 
of  {KJst-secondary  education.  We  stress  that 
we  do  not  have  answers  to  every  question, 
that  we  have  not  come  up  with  a  panacea 
for  all  student  problems.  If  we  are  able  to 
answer  a  student's  question  we  will.  We  talk 
In  a  straightforward  manner  with  the  stu- 
dents on  an  equal  to  equal  basis.  If  there  is 
an  unpleasant  answer,  we  give  it.  We  would 
much  rather  tell  the  truth  than  lose  the 
value  for  our  program  and  ourselves  by 
glossing  over  a  situation.  We  as  students 
have  found  in  our  education  that  the  un- 
varnished and  total  truth  is  preferable,  no 
matter  how  unpleasant,  to  a  fabrication  or 
an  evasion.  Prom  past  experience  with  this 
program  we  have  found  that  the  students 
feel  this  way  also. 

D.  Finally,  a  booklet  will  be  handed  out 
to  each  student  as  he  leaves.  The  booklet 
win  contain  the  following  information: 

1.  Information  directing  the  student  to 
appropriate  addresses  for  admissions  infor- 
mation. 

2.  A  discussion  of  Virginia's  community 
colleges. 

3.  A  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  st.ite  with  specific  distinguish- 
ing information  about  the  enrollment  of  the 
college,  the  social  life,  the  types  of  studies 
offered,  and  inclusive  data  regarding  ex- 
penses. 

4.  Statistics  on  the  amount  of  scholar- 
ships and  loans  that  are  available  and  spe- 
cific addresses  where  further  Information 
may  be  obtained. 

5.  Information  explaining  all  facets  of 
Virginia's  opportunities  for  vocational-tech- 
nical school  training  and  apprenticeship 
prog^rams. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  SAYS: 
FIGHT  INFLATION  BY  CUTTING 
SPENDING 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  published  an  edi- 


torial last  week  that  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Sentinel  points  out  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  administration  is  fight- 
ing inflation  in  what  is  without  ques- 
tion by  far  the  best  and  most  effective 
way. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  a  sur- 
tax as  its  principle  contribution  to  the 
Inflation  flght.  That  surtax — enacted 
more  than  a  year  ago-^has  done  exactly 
nothing  to  stem  inflation.  Congress  was 
told,  and  a  majority  obviously  believed, 
that  higher  taxes  would  cut  public  spend- 
ing, that  lower  public  spending  would 
mean  less  demand,  and  that  less  demand 
would  slow  down  the  rise  in  prices. 

But  what  happened?  Did  the  public 
reduce  their  spending?  It  did  not.  It  in- 
creased Its  spending,  by  simply  reducing 
its  rate  of  savings.  The  result:  more  de- 
mand, higher  prices. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  try  the  same  old 
discredited  patent  medicine;  that  is.  to 
extend  the  surtax. 

Mr.  President,  it  did  not  work  during 
the  past  12  months.  It  will  not  work  now. 

What  should  we  do?  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  has  an  answer  we  should  try. 
We  should  cut  Federal  spending.  And 
this  will  work.  When  the  Government 
reduces  spending,  resources,  which  are 
in  short  supply,  are  freed,  and  the  price 
of  those  resources  tends  to  moderate 

But  what  are  we  doing?  The  Sentinel 
has  some  interesting  statistics.  It  points 
out  that  far  from  following  a  policy  of 
restraint,  the  administration's  budget 
actually  calls  for  a  bigger  Increase  over 
fiscal  1969  than  the  increase  in  Federal 
spending  by  President  Johnson  in  1969 
over  1968. 

As  the  Sentinel  points  out : 

The  Nixon  1970  budget  total  of  192.9  billion 
exceeds  the  current  estimate  of  $185.6  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended  by  $7.3  billion. 
while  the  Increase  in  spending  in  fiscal  1969 
over  the  prior  year  was  $6.7  blUlon.  Some 
restraint. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  can  and 
should  be  cut,  and  cut  big.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  reduce  it,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  containing  some  $20  billion  in 
military  procurement  is  a  logical  target. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  already 
cut  military  procurement  by  $1  billion, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  reduced 
it  by  another  $2  billion,  and  we  can  cut 
more. 

When  the  full  military  appropriation 
comes  before  the  Senate  later  in  the  year 
carrying  the  huge  amount  requested  for 
military  personnel,  that  level  can  be  cut 
by  additional  billions  without  endanger- 
ing our  national  security. 

We  can  and  should  also  cut  at  least  a 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  space  program 
by  following  the  advice  of  the  President's 
Scientific  Advisory  Council  and  confin- 
ing our  space  exploration,  after  the  cur- 
rent flight,  for  the  next  3  or  4  years  to 
unmanned  space  flight.  In  this  way  we 
could  cancel  most  of  the  more  than  Si. 6 
billion  requested  for  the  Apollo  program. 

With  a  helping  hand  from  the  admin- 
istration, we  can,  and  heaven  knows  we 
certainly  should,  cut  back,  cancel,  or 
postpone  much  of  our  present  $10  billion 
high  inflationary  public  works  program. 

This  kind  of  cost-cutting  by  Congress 
would  he  the  most  decisive  and  effective 
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signal  to  the  American  people  that  this 
Congress  could  give,  that  it  means  busi- 
ness on  inflation.  It  would  make  the  sur- 
tax unnecessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ctjt  Spending,  Too 

Neither  the  Democratic  congress  nor  the 
Republican  White  House  appear  bent  on 
fighting  the  basic  cause  of  inflation  by  cut- 
ting federal  expenditures  significantly. 

The  Nixon  administration  asserts  it  Is 
pursuing  a  "policy  of  restraint"  for  fiscal 
1970.  But,  as  the  Council  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce  pwints  out  in  an  analysis  of 
the  1970  budget  situation,  the  emphasis  on 
restraint  is  being  applied  more  heavily 
through  taxation  than  through  expenditure 
control. 

NIXON    BUDGET   TOPS    JOHNSON 

Despite  the  talk  about  restraint,  the  Nixon 
1970  budget  actually  calls  for  a  greater  In- 
crease in  spending  over  last  year's  fiscal 
spending  than  was  the  Johnson  budget  in- 
crease from  1968  to  1969! 

The  Nixon  1970  budget  total  of  $192.9  bil- 
lion exceeds  the  current  estimate  of  $185.6 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended  by  $7  3 
billion,  while  the  Increase  in  spending  in 
fiscal  1969  over  the  prior  year  was  $6.7  bil- 
lion. Some  restraint! 

It  must  be  the  new  logic.  They  are  going  to 
reduce  spending  by  spending  more  But  don't 
try  it  on  your  household  budget.  It  only 
works  II  you  are  a  politician  with  the  power 
to  tax  and  to  print  money. 

.\nd  speaking  of  the  power  to  tax  and  to 
print  money,  what  is  the  Democratic  con- 
trolled congress  doing  for  its  part  about 
fighting  infiatlon  by  reducing  federal  spend- 
ing? So  far.  not  much.  Although  fiscal  year 
1970  Is  underway,  the  house  and  senate,  op- 
erating at  their  usual  turtle  pace,  have  yet 
to  act  on  the  bulk  of  the  appropriation 
measures. 

Both  the  house  and  the  senate  have  made 
provisions  for  limiting  1970  expenditures. 
But  they  are  designed  to  be  broken.  Judg- 
ing by  past  experience  and  going  by  appro- 
priation actions  taken  thus  far  this  year, 
congress  seems  bound,  while  paying  Up 
service  to  economizing,  to  end  up  increas- 
ing Instead  of  decreasing  expenditures. 

CONGRESS    LOOKS    AT    TAX    REFORM 

Unfortunately  for  the  taxpayers,  and  all 
the  victims  of  Inflation,  congress  shows  little 
willingness  to  cut  spending.  Instead,  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  tax  reform.  Without  mini- 
mizing the  Impwrtance  of  eliminating  in- 
equities in  the  federal  tax  system,  it  can 
be  said  that  this  is  not  getting  at  the  root 
cause  of  the  infiatlon  now  threatening  na- 
tional security. 

The  first  step  to  taming  an  economy  that 
Is  running  out  of  control  Is  to  reduce  fed- 
eral government  spending — drastically.  It's 
too  bad  the  White  House  and  congress  aren't 
giving  as  much  energy  and  attention  to  that 
as  they  are  giving  to  the  surtax  and  tax  re- 
form. 

Tor,  if  the  economy  is  not  controlled  in 
this  way,  the  alternative  is  likely  to  be  to 
tn-  to  do  it  by  wage  and  price  controls,  a 
cure  that  generally  turns  out  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Don't  be  distracted  by  the  tax  reform  Is- 
sue. The  main  thing  to  watch  is  what  action 
is  taken  on  appropriations.  TTiat's  where  the 
fate  of  the  economy  hangs. 


sage,  and  recommend  it  as  a  statement 
of  impressive  scope  and  thnist.  It  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  incisive  comments 
on  this  phenomenon  which  has  come  to 
this  distinguished  body,  and  I  certainly 
hope  my  colleagues  will  give  It  serious 
consideration. 

I  noted  with  particular  interest  the 
President's  concern  for  environmental 
change  which  he  suggests  Is  in  part  the 
result  of  rapidly  growing  population. 
Pure  air  and  water  are  fundamental  to 
life  itself.  Parks,  recreational  facilities, 
and  an  attractive  countrj-side  are  essen- 
tial to  our  emotional  well-l)eing.  Plant 
and  animal  and  mineral  resources  are 
also  vital.  An  increasing  population  will 
create  greater  demand  for  these  re- 
sources. As  the  President  explained  in 
his  message: 

The  ecological  system  upon  which  we  now 
depend  may  seriously  deteriorate  if  our 
efforts  to  conserve  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment do  not  match  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

I  could  not  agree  more  and  was  very 
pleased  to  see  that  the  President  h£is 
called  on  his  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lee 
DuBridge,  to  examine  the  nature  of 
change  in  environmental  conditions  with 
particular  respect  to  population  trends. 

This  is  certainly  an  important  aspect 
of  the  entire  question,  and  I  share  the 
President's  concern. 


POPULATION  CRISIS 

Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.  President,   I   have 
read  President  Nixon's  population  mes- 


FORT  WORTH  EXPERIENCE  ILLUS- 
TRATES NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recent  problems  with  the  food  stamp 
program  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  are  sympto- 
matic of  problems  with  this  program 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  what  the  intent  of  the  program  may 
have  been  when  it  was  created,  it  often 
appears  to  the  person  seeking  food 
stamps  that  it  is  designed  not  to  pro- 
vide them. 

An  excellent  article  published  in  the 
Port  Worth  Star-Telegram  told  of  the 
diQculties  with  the  food  stamp  program 
in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  It  is  an  unhappy 
narrative.  It  speaks  of  redtape  and  ex- 
pense and  diflQculty  for  food  stamp  users. 
It  tells  of  the  resulting  failure  of  this 
program  in  Fort  Worth.  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  read  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
well-written  article  by  Kathl  Miller,  en- 
titled "Food  Chit  Recipient  Mired  in 
Redtape,"  published  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  of  July  4,  1969.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FOOD  Chit  Recipient  Mibed  in  Redtape 
(By  Kathl   MlUer) 

The  ImpKJverlshed  person  who  finally  takes 
his  food  stamps  to  the  grocery  store  has 
already  run  a  gamut  of  paperwork  and  red 
tape. 

The  process  of  Judging  people  to  be  eligible 
for  the  program  at  all,  then  deciding  how 
many  stamps  they  can — and  must — buy  Is 
complicated  in  the  extreme. 

The  final  result  also  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory to  many  food  stamp  recipients. 

Mrs.    Ralph    W.    Estes.    chairman    of    the 


welfare  committee  of  Neighborhood  Action, 
Inc.,  Thursday  listed  several  drawbacks  to 
the  food  stamps  program  as  It  Is  now 
operated : 

Recipients  must  pay  too  much  for  the 
stamps. 

They  cannot  buy  enough  stamps  to  pur- 
chase food  to  eat  for  a  lull   month. 

The  program  has  not  kept  pace  with  to- 
day's highly  inflated  food  prices. 

The  stamps  are  distributed  In  Tarrant 
County  in  only  two  locations,  both  down- 
town, and  many  p>eople  have  difficulty  getting 
downtown. 

One  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  to  the  pro- 
grams is  that  stamp  recipients  must  pay  a 
set  sum  of  money — generally  a  bit  more  than 
one-fourth  their  entire  monthly  income— 
in  cash  each  month. 

They  cannot  pay  less,  and  If  they  miss  a 
month  completely  they  are  dropped  from  the 
program  until  they  can  be  recertified  as 
eligible. 

Pour  categories  of  persons  are  eligible  for 
the  program — low  Income  Individuals,  low 
Income  families,  individuals  or  families  who 
receive  public  welfare  and  individuals  and 
families  who  receive  assistance  from  county 
welfare. 

Income  eligibility  Is  based  on  a  scale.  One 
person  must  have  a  monthly  net  Income  of 
$110  or  less.  A  family  of  two  persons  must 
have  a  monthly  net  income  of  $150  or  less; 
three  persons.  $170  or  less:  four  persons.  $190 
or  less,  and  so  on  up  to  10  persons.  $310  or 
less. 

Net  income  Is  deflned  as  the  amount  re- 
maining after  certain  expenses  are  deducted: 

Mandatory  deductions,  such  as  social  se- 
curity, from  paychecks  or  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction If  the  recipient  is  self-employed. 

Deductions  for  medical  expenses  or  health 
and  hospitalization  Insurance. 

Deductions  for  the  costs  of  child  care  If 
the  parent  Is  employed. 

Allowances  for  housing  and  utility  costs  if 
that  cost  is  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
income  considered  in  food  stamp  eligibility. 

Once  eligibility  has  been  established,  it 
must  be  determined  how  much  in  food 
stamps  a  person  can  buy.  Here  the  com- 
plexity of  the  system  increases. 

The  number  of  food  stamps  a  person  can 
purchase  each  month  at  fa«e  value,  and  the 
number  of  bonus  stamps  he  receives,  de- 
pends on  size  of  family  and  amount  of  in- 
come. 

Persons  with  large  households  and  small 
incomes  receive  more  bonus  stamps.  Persons 
with  small  households  and  large  Incomes  re- 
ceive fewer. 

The  scale  Is  broken  down  Into  number  of 
family  members,  then  into  exact  incomes. 

For  instance,  a  person  with  less  than  S49.99 
monthly  Income  pays  $10  a  month  for  $10 
worth  of  stamps,  plus  an  additional  $10  in 
bonus  stamps  for  a  total  of  $20  In  stamps. 

A  lone  person  with  income  between  $80 
and  $99.99  buys  $18  worth  of  stamps  and 
receives  $6  in  bonus  stamps  for  a  total  of 
$26. 

A  family  of  two  persons  with  less  than 
$59.99  Income  buys  $16.  receives  (20  in  bonus 
stamps  for  a  total  of  $36. 

A  two-person  family  with  income  between 
$120  and  $139.99  buys  $36.  receives  $14  in 
bonus  stamps  for  a  total  of  $50  in  stamps 

A  family  of  three  persons  with  less  than 
$59.99  income  buys  $18.  receives  $34  In 
bonuses  for  a  total  of  $52. 

A  family  of  three  persons  with  income 
between  $270  and  $299.99  buys  $78.  receives 
$18  In  bonus  stamps  for  a  total  of  $96 

So.  on  the  scale,  a  mother  with  one  child 
and  a  monthly  Income  of  $59.99  receives 
$14  a  month  less  in  food  stamps  than  the 
mother  with  one  child  and  an  Income  twice 
as  high,  $120  to  $139.99. 

However,  the  mother  with  the  higher  In- 
come  Is  required   to  pay   more   than   twice 
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the  amount  for  the  stamps  than  the  lower 
Income  mother 

Each  of  the  above  examples  Is  lifted  from 
a  scale  In  which  family  categories  contain 
as  many  as  22  levels  of  income. 

Each  example  also  Is  on  the  monthly  basis 
Persons  can  choose  to  buy  stamps  twice  a 
month  If  they  are  paid  semimonthly,  buying 
one-half  their  allotment  at  a  time.  How- 
ever, everyone  must  buy  either  monthly  or 
semi-monthly.  There  are  no  weekly  arrange- 
ments. 

Also  as  stated  earlier  a  person  cannot  buy 
less  than  the  amount  allotted  on  the  scale. 

For  example  m  the  last  example  above 
of  the  three-person  family  the  buyer  must 
pay  $78  a  month   in  cash. 

Many  families  Mrs.  Estes  pointed  out  sim- 
ply don't  have  $78  In  cash  at  any  one  time. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  would  disagree 
that  the  stamps  are  too  high,"  she  said.  "The 
costs  Just  have  to  be  brought  down." 

She  said  It  Is  a  case  of  paying  too  much 
for  too  little,  and  said  the  stamps  usually 
do  not  last  a  full  month. 

"I  know  of  cases  where  the  parents  Just 
don't  eat  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  month 
so  the  children  can  eat."  she  said. 

"We  need  to  be  more  realistic  about  what 
foo^l  costs  these  days."  Mrs.  Estes  added. 

SJie.  pointed  out  that  the  stamps  can  be 
used  only  for  food  and  cannot  be  used  for 
such  non-edible  but  essential  Items  as  soap. 


July  18,  1969 


RESOLUTION    ON    THE    AGING    BY 
NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  present 
20  million  Americans  are  65  or  older ,  by 
1985,  this  total  is  expected  to  be  25 
million.  Forty  percent  of  these  older  peo- 
ple are  classified  as  poor  or  near-poor, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  spent 
their  lives  working  and  earning  decent 
incomes.  Most  of  our  senior  citizens  live 
on  minimal  fixed  incomes  which  become 
increasingly  inadequate  as  living  costs 
rise  and  medical  needs  expand. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Nation  to  insure  that  our  senior  cit- 
izens are  able  to  lead  lives  of  comfort, 
dignity,  and  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  provide  programs  to  improve 
opportunities  for  our  youth,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  el- 
derly. 

I  have  recently  received  from  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Regional  Associa- 
tions of  Clubs  and  Centers  for  Older  Per- 
sons a  resolution  which  expresses  the 
importance  of  programs  for  the  elderly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  by  New  York  State  Cotmcn,  or 
Regional  .^ssocwtions  of  Clubs  and  Cen- 
ters FOR  Older  Persons 

Whereas:  Publicity,  particularly  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  of  June  10.  1969  stated 
that  the  emphasis  of  your  administration 
will  give  priority  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
over  the  needs  of  the  elderly  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Government  should  be  concerned 
with  the  basic  human  needs  of  all  people  re- 
gardless of  age  or  other  classifications.  Crit- 
ical social  needs  of  all  groups  should  be  a 
major  consideration  of  go<^ernment.  One  seg- 
ment of  the  population  should  not  be  cur- 
tailed or  penalized  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other In  the  present  economic  and  social 
environment  In  this  country,  the  individual 
social  needs  of  our  elderly  adults  are  ex- 
tremely critical  and  In  need  of  careful  con- 


sideration as  well  as  early  government  action, 
and 

Whereas:  Two-thirds  of  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation are  considered  by  Federal  Standards 
below  the   poverty   level,   and 

Whereas:  The  highest  per  capita  percent- 
age of  Income  for  the  elderly  is  actually  de- 
rived from  trust  funds  into  which  employees 
and  employer  payments  have  been  made 
over  a  period  of  years  (more  than  one-third 
of  a  century,  in  the  case  of  social  security) 
and  do  not  come  from  general  budgetary 
funds,  and 

Whereas:  This  segment  of  our  population 
were  productive,  self  supporting  citizens 
throughout  their  lives  and  presently  due  to 
the  Inflationary  spiral,  find  themselves  in 
need  of  help  over  and  beyond  their  present 
Social  Security  Income,  and 

Whereas:  During  the  1930's  when  the  con- 
cept of  Social  Security  was  developed  and 
the  program  Initiated,  there  was  a  common 
understanding  by  members  of  Congress  and 
the  general  populous  that  by  1965,  to  be  ef- 
fective, the  program  would  require  supple- 
mental subsidies  from  the  general  fund  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  annual  Federal  Budget, 
this  action  is  long  overdue,  and 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Regional  Associations 
of  Clubs  and  Centers  For  Older  Persons  rep- 
resenting three  million  persons  over  60  years 
of  age  in  this  state  do  hereby  call  on  you.  Mr. 
President,  to  express  the  philosophy  and  the 
commitment  of  the  present  Administration 
to  the  interests  and  problems  of  the  more 
than  20  million  Americans  now  age  65  or  over 
and  of  the  population  rapidly  approaching 
the  retirement  age  brackets  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  proportion  of  our  population  in 
this  age  group,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  representa- 
tives of  the  member  associations  of  this 
Council  will  seek  from  their  organizations 
and  agencies  an  expression  of  concern  simi- 
lar to  that  of  this  resolution. 
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CRISIS  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  recently  concerning  the 
public  schools  and  the  administration's 
policy  in  regard  to  desegregation.  There 
have  been  guidelines  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  there  have  been  words  from 
Members  of  Congress.  But.  as  yet,  little 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  words, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  of  the  average  citi- 
zen, the  man  on  the  street,  the  parents 
of  the  children  who  must  enroll  in  the 
public  schools  this  fall. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  this  individual  who 
should  be  heard,  who  deserves  to  be 
heard,  for,  after  all,  this  is  America.  I 
maintain  that  we  should  stop  and  listen 
to  what  the  average  citizen  has  to  say. 

I  think  we  will  all  be  shocked  and  sur- 
prised, and  a  bit  dismayed,  at  what  Is 
taking  place  in  our  public  schools.  In 
my  own  State,  for  example,  we  are  truly 
facing  a  crisis  in  public  education.  The 
complete  disregard  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  circumstances  in  many 


communities  is  leading  the  public  schools 
of  Mississippi  down  the  road  to  chaos. 
The  educational  system  of  my  State  as 
we  know  it  today  stands  in  jeopardy 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment  and  Its  policies,  by 
its  refusal  to  treat  each  community  for 
what  it  is,  and  by  its  blind  insistence  on 
integration  at  the  expense  of  education. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  stopped,  and  lis- 
tened, and  learned  from  our  citizens. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  present  a 
news  clipping  from  one  of  Mississippi's 
leading  newspapers,  the  Clarlon-Ledser 
of  Jackson.  I  feel  that  this  article  ac- 
curately describes  the  situation,  and. 
perhaps  more  important,  it  is  told  in  the 
words  of  the  citizens  and  parents  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  Mississippi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

In  addition.  I  have  received  today  a 
letter  from  a  friend  and  constituent  at 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.  I  do  not  include  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  because 
I  do  not  have  his  permission  to  publicize 
it.  but  it  is  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
conditions  in  countless  small  communi- 
ties In  the  South.  In  addition.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  news  clipping  from 
the  South  Reporter,  a  weekly  newspaper 
of  Holly  Springs,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Jackson   (Miss.)    Clarion-Ledger) 
Mixing    Decrees     Bring     Crisis    in    Delta 

Schools — White     Exodus     Stirs     Private 

School  Rush 

(By  Billy  Skelton) 

These  rather  alarming  statements  about 
public  education  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
were  not  collected  on  the  street  corners  or 
at  a  fund-raising  rally  for  private  schools. 

These  paragraphs  below  are  quotations 
from  public  school  leaders  and  knowledge- 
able newspapermen  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion and  concerned  about  it.  They  are  saying 
about  the  school   outlook: 

"It  looks  pretty  fearsome  up  here." 

"The  court  orders  are  expected  to  empty 
the  public  schools  of  white  students." 

"What  they're  throwing  at  us  out  of  the 
courts  now  is  just  not  acceptable." 

"Unless  something  is  done,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  public  schools,  as  far  as 
the  whites  are  concerned,  won't  exist  for  a 
while." 

"It's  obvious  that  many  whites  will  shift 
to  private  schools.  There  is  more  talk  of 
private   schools    than   ever    before." 

"People  will  move  to  California  or  the  hills 
or  Jackson  or  wherever  they  can  get  a  job." 

"There  is  almost  an  attitude  of  despera- 
tion." 

"In  a  very  short  time  you  are  going  to  have 
a  Negro  public  school  system." 

And  so  the  comment  goes  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  where  the  school  population  ratio  is 
3.  4  and  5  blacks  to  1  white  In  most  counties 
and  which  ranges  up  to  8  to  1  In  the  small 
towns. 

NEW   CRISIS 

The  end  of  the  freedom  of  choice  method 
of  desegregation  and  the  Insistence  of  the 
courts  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  that  the  racial  identifi- 
cation of  the  schools  be  removed  and  that  all 
vestiges  of  the  dual  system  be  erased  has 
brought  about  a  crisis  in  nearly  all  Missis- 
sippi schools  but  especially  in  the  Delta 
where  the  Negro  population  Is  concentrated. 

The  dislocation  will  be  much  more  drastic 
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than  the  first  desegregation  steps  several 
vears  ago. 

Although  69  private  schools  qualified  for 
state  tuition  grants  in  1968-«9  (grants  which 
have  subsequently  been  ended  by  the 
courts),  the  enrollment  totalled  only  about 
6.500  pupils,  a  small  fraction  of  the  approxi- 
mately 600.000  still  in  the  public  schools, 
including    about    310,000    whites. 

However,  enrollment  In  private  schools 
in  th  Delta  Is  tripling  and  quadrupling,  and 
plants  are   being  expanded. 

At  Pillow  academy  il'i  miles  west  of  Green- 
wood In  Leflore  County,  750  have  enrolled 
where  215  attended  last  year,  and  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  It  could  reach  a  maximum 
enrollment  of  1.100. 

A  30-classroom  Junior-senior  high  school 
building  has  been  added  to  the  school  plant, 
located  on  a  52-acre  campus. 

TEACHER    shift 

The  new  principal  of  Pillow  Academy  is 
Seth  Dillon,  who  was  Greenwood  High 
School  principal  last  session.  The  move  is 
significant  for  the  private  schools  have  filled 
their  faculties  with  former  public  school 
Teachers. 

Humphreys  Academy  In  Humphreys  Coun- 
ty is  expanding  from  9  grades  to  12.  and  In 
enroUment  from  100  to  400  pupils,  according 
to  Supt.  A.  E.  McGahey.  A  12-classroom  build- 
ing was  constructed  in  Belzonl  this  year  to 
accommodate  the  high  school,  while  the 
elementary  school  will  continue  to  be  op- 
erated at  Silver  City. 

Those  signed  up  for  next  session  in  Hum- 
phreys Academy  include  75  pupils  from  Hol- 
landale  in  Washington  County  and  others 
from  Yazoo  County. 

Bayou  Academy  at  Skene  in  Bolivar  County 
is  expanding  from  9  grades  to  12  and  450  or 
500  students  are  expected  where  160  attended 
last  session. 

Supt.  John  Shearer  said  that  100  applica- 
tions have  already  been  turned  down.  How- 
ever, he  added  tliat  there  Is  a  "strong  pos- 
sibility" that  a  3-grade  school  will  be  op- 
erated In  Duncan  next  session. 

A  Presbyterian  school  at  Cleveland  Is  ex- 
panding from  a  kindergarten  and  two  grades 
to  four  grades  this  next  fall. 

Eight  classrooms  are  being  added  to 
Indlanola  Academy  where  a  large  Increase  in 
enrollment  Is  expected. 

INVERNESS    SCHOOL    EMPTIED 

In  addition,  a  new  private  elementary 
school  has  been  organized  in  Sunflower  Coun- 
ty— Central  Delta  Academy  at  Isola,  orga- 
nized by  the  citizens  of  Inverness. 

The  white  public  school  at  Inverness  Is 
expected  to  be  empty  of  Its  285  white  pupils 
this  fall,  with  the  high  school  students  going 
to  Indlanola  Academy  and  the  elementary 
school  students  to  nearby  Isola. 

The  new  school  was  financed  by  a  drive  In 
which  $80,000  reportedly  was  raised  in  24 
hours. 

Win  Jacobs,  Jr..  the  principal  of  the  Inver- 
ness School  last  year.  Is  the  principal  of  the 
new  private  school  at  Isola. 

Citizens  In  north  Sunflower  County  In  the 
Drew  area  are  Investigating  the  use  of  the 
old  Tutwller  School,  an  abandoned  public 
school,  in  western  Tallahatchie  County,  for 
use  as  a  private  elementary  school. 

In  Quitman  County,  where  an  elementary 
private  school  was  operated  last  year,  citizens 
are  planning  to  add  a  high  school  In  the  old 
Walnut  school  building,  a  onetime  public 
school. 

Tunica  Institute,  which  laat  year  had  about 
225  pupils  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  white 
pupils  in  7\inica  County  Is  adding  a  12th 
grade  to  the  11  It  had  last  year. 

An  expansion  of  enrollment  Is  expected  In 
seven  other  private  schools  in  the  Delta. 

While  private  citizens  In  many  places  are 
active  In  private  school  development,  public 
school  administrators  are  struggling  to  pre- 
serve the  public  school  system. 


DOUBLE     STRUGGLE 

On  the  one  hand  they  are  faced  with  the 
difficult  task  of  working  out  with  the  courts 
and  HEW  a  desegregation  plan  that  will  be 
acceptable  and  at  the  same  time  tolerable  to 
the  community. 

On  the  other  they  are  faced  with  another 
difficult  task — assembling  a  faculty  lor  an 
uncertain  year  ahead. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  attract  teachers  In 
a  condition  of  turmoil."  said  one  admin- 
istrator. 

The  desegregation  orders  Include  the  fac- 
ulty, and  getting  both  black  and  white 
teachers  to  cross  over  to  schools  previously 
cxcupied  by  the  opposite  race  is  not  easy. 

In  one  district  a  $400  bonus  was  offered 
for  a  crossover,  and  there  were  few  takers. 

In  Quitman  County  only  two  white  teach- 
ers have  signed. 

The  others  declined  because  they  could 
not  get  an  assignment  to  a  school  of  their 
choice. 

Administrators  also  don't  know  how  big  a 
faculty  to  employ. 

There's  no  way  to  tell  what  the  community 
reaction  will  be  until  a  pupil  appears  or 
doesn't  appear."  said  one  superintendent. 
"We  are  Just  playing  It  in  the  dark." 

However,  he  said  when  he  has  a  vacancy 
he  Is  not  In  too  big  a  hurry  to  fill  It. 

There  Is  much  talk  of  migration,  but  little 
evidence  of  It  so  far.  If  it  develops,  it  may 
take  three  forms:  (1)  a  move  from  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  where  the  ratio  of 
Negroes  to  whites  Is  highest  to  larger  towns 
of  the  Delta  such  as  Clarksdale.  Greenville. 
Cleveland  or  Greenwood  where  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  tht  population  is  white;  (2)  a 
move  to  other  areas  of  Mississippi  which  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  whites:  and  (3)  a 
move  to  other  states. 

ECONOMIC     IMPACT 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  drastic  de- 
segregation proceedings  could  be  "very 
great,"  two  newsmen  said. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  unanswered  question 
Is  how  the  whites  will  be  able  to  sustain  the 
financial  burden  of  sending  their  children 
to  private  schools. 

Although  there  is  much  wealth  in  the 
Delta,  and  capital  financing  of  private  schools 
has  not  been  a  problem,  the  great  majority 
of  parents  would  be  financially  pressed  to  pay 
the  approximately  $400  a  year  per  child  tui- 
tion for  any  period  of  years. 

"They  can  do  it  on  emotion  this  year." 
one  Deltan  said.  "But  it  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous financial  burden  over  a  period 
of  years." 

However,  another  said  that  while  It  would 
work  a  hardship,  "where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way." 

A  third  pointed  to  scholarship  funds  set 
up  to  help  children  of  people  of  limited  re- 
sources. 

"People  feel  so  strongly  they  will  make 
sacrifices."  he  said.  "Many  wives  have  gone 
to  work." 

A  number  of  "second  cars"  appear  to  be 
headed  for  the  block. 

One  observer  said  the  move  to  private 
schools  was  a  "frantic  gesture,  the  only 
thing  they  know  to  do."  but  that  It  was 
only  a  "short  gap"  answer. 

TIMING     IS     FACTOR 

The  way  the  desegregation  crisis  Is  de- 
veloping may  leave  many  citizens  with  even 
less  of  a  desirable  option. 

By  the  time  they  decide  the  Integration 
is  Intolerable,  there  may  be  no  private  school 
left  with  an  opening  and  no  time  to  organize 
one. 

One  schoolman  hazarded  the  opinion  that 
some  white  pupils  may  not  go  to  school  at  all 
next  year.  The  state  has  no  compulsory 
school  attendance  law. 

Asked  how  much  of  a  racial  mix  they 
thought  their  white  citizens  would  tolerate 
in   the  schools,   administrators  agreed   that 


this  would  vary  by  individual  and  com- 
munity— after  all.  one  pointed  out,  even  the 
thought  of  any  led  to  the  organization  of 
many  private  schools — but  most  thought  25 
to  30  per  cent  the  "trigger  point." 

They  think  generally  withdrawal  of  white 
students  would  begin  at  that  point  and 
that.  If  the  white  jjercentage  dropped  mark- 
edly after  that,  the  exodus  could  become 
"an  avalanche."  as  one  described  It 

One  said  fiatly  he  believed  pairing  of 
schools,  which  would  throw  all  white  and 
black  pupils  together,  with  the  division  being 
by  grades,  would  "empty  the  public  schools 
of  white  students." 

However,  the  court  orders  differ,  and  the 
HEW  guidelines  are  In  a  state  of  confusion. 

Plans  to  divide  students  by  sex  and  by 
means  of  basic  abilities  tests  (with  those 
rating  higher  to  attend  the  previously  all 
white  schools)  have  received  preliminary  ap- 
proval. 

Other  plans  which  have  been  advanced 
include   pairing,   zoning   and   consolidation. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  being  ruled  out  as 
not  producing  the  degree  of  integration  re- 
quired by  the  courts  and  HEW. 

However,  developments  in  the  Delta,  in- 
dicate that  stiff  desegregation  rulings  and 
guidelines  will   re-segregate  the  schools 

It's  a  tough  exjjerlence  for  many  com- 
munities. 

"We're  in  the  most  challenging  period  in 
American  history  right  now."  one  superin- 
tendent declared.  "To  get  something  .-^table 
and  functional  is  going  to  be  a  whale  of  a 
Job." 


July  16.  1969. 
Senator  James  Eastland. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland  :  Thirteen  years  ago 
my  husband  and  I  moved  our  Architectural 
firm  from  Jackson.  Miss,  to  Holly  Springs. 
Miss.  Our  decision  to  make  this  move  was 
a  "pioneer  effort"  to  help  spread  the  Archi- 
tectural profession  out  over  our  state  One 
reason  we  chose  this  location  was  because 
we  own  much  property  here,  and  pay  heavy 
taxes  here. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  "black  county",  and 
this  county  seat  is  a  "black  town",  also  How 
much  longer  we  can  continue  to  live  here  we 
don't  know,  for  our  schools  are  under  Fed- 
eral court  order,  and  we  have  a  10  year  old 
son  to  educate.  What  is  done  to  our  schools 
will,  of  course,  give  us  our  answer,  for  we  will 
never  consent  to  send  our  son  into  a  negro 
neighborhood  to  school 

As  we  watch  white  families  moving  away, 
we  wonder  how  much  longer  we  can  keep  a 
professional  office  here.  One  of  the  town's 
three  dentists  will  move  away  by  Aug.  15, 
1969.  and  one  of  the  two  dentists  left  is  almost 
80  years  old.  A  new  Hill-Burton  Hospital,  be- 
ing built  under  my  husband's  supervision, 
win  open  In  about  two  weeks — with  no 
surgeon  (applicants  come,  take  a  look 
around  the  town  and  schools,  and  leave).  I 
am  a  nurse  by  profession,  but  I  would  not 
accept  a  position  on  a  hospital  staff  here: 
many  other  nurses  here  feel  the  same 

Enclosed  is  an  article  from  the  newspap>er 
published  by  Ex-Senator  George  Yarbrough 
(Miss.  Senate),  which  gives  the  answer 
of  many  Southerners  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regarding  schools.  Our  son  was  sent 
to  Private  School  here  the  first  semester  last 
year,  but  was  returned  to  Public  School  be- 
cause we  felt  it  would  be  best  for  him 
Most  respectfully  yours. 


[Prom   the   South   Reporter.   Holly   Springs, 

Miss..  July  10.  19691 
PRrvATE  Schools  Form  Academy  Conference 
Twelve  private  schools  from  the  central 
and  northern  part  of  Mississippi  met  on 
June  28.  1969.  and  formed  the  Academy 
Athletic    Conference.    At    this    meeting    the 
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Conference  was  divided  Into  the  Northern 
Division  and  the  Southern  Division.  The 
Northern  Division  will  be  comprised  of: 
Marshall  Academy  of  Holly  Springs,  Payette 
Academy  of  SommervlUe,  Tennessee.  Tunica 
Institute  of  Learning  of  Tunica,  Kirk  Acad- 
emy of  Grenada,  Bayou  Academy  of  Skene, 
and  Pillow  Academy  of  Greenwood.  The 
Southern  Division  is  comprised  of:  East 
Holmes  Academy  of  West,  Tchula-Cruger 
Academy  of  Cruger.  Indlanola  Academy  of 
Indlanola,  Humphrey  Academy  of  Silver  City, 
and  Council  Schools  No.  2  and  No.  3  of 
Jackson. 

Each  school  will  play  the  members  of  their 
division,  plus  games  with  members  of  the 
other  division.  The  teams  with  the  best  rec- 
ord in  the  two  divisions  will  play  the  cham- 
pionship game  on  November  14th. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  growth  In  the 
private  schools  of  Mississippi,  It  was  felt  that 
an  outstanding  Athletic  Conference  could 
be  formed.  Most  of  these  participating 
schools  will  have  over  200  high  school  stu- 
dents next  year. 

Other  sports  that  were  decided  on  at  this 
meeting  were  basketball,  baseball,  track, 
tennis,  and  golf.  To  close  the  basketball 
conference  this  coming  year,  a  tournament 
will  be- -played  at  the  Marshall  Academy, 
Holly  Springs. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  school  year:  president,  Glenn  A. 
Cain.  Indlanola  Academy;  vice-president, 
Donald  Hopper.  Marshall  Academy;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Peter  Jernberg,  Indlanola 
Academy  North  Division  Director  will  be 
Tommy  Crenshaw.  Pillow  Academy,  and 
South  Division  Director  will  be  Prank  Tram- 
mel. Humphrey  Academy. 


STUDENT  DISSENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  1. 
Mr.  Edward  Callan.  acting  president  of 
the  Association  of  Student  Governments, 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Permanent  Investigations  on  the  causes 
of  student  dissent. 

Mr.  Callan  and  his  organization  rep- 
resent the  majority  of  the  students  on 
our  college  campuses.  These  are  not  the 
young  radicals  whose  violence  expresses 
their  views,  but  the  concerned  young 
people  who  have  constructive  suggestions 
for  change  on  the  campus  and  in  society. 

These  are  the  students  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  the  policies  of 
their  school  administrators  and  their 
government  and  who  want  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  peacefully  to  change  them. 
They  want  to  have  their  voice  heard  in 
the  operation  of  their  schools  and  their 
country,  to  be  active  participants  In 
affecting  change.  These  young  people 
are  saying.  "Listen  to  us.  We  have  been 
saying  things  that  are  important  for  you 
to  hear."  But  they  are  frustrated  be- 
cause they  are  not  being  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  listen 
to  these  responsible  students.  They  do 
have  something  to  tell  their  faculty,  their 
school  administrators,  and  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Callan's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  op  Edward  "Ned"  Callan 
Good  morning.  My  name  Is  Ned  Callan.  I 
am  a  student  on  leave  from  Colorado  State 
College,  where  I  was  Student  Body  President. 
I  am  presently  serving  as  Acting  President 
of  the  Association  of  Student  Governments, 
headquartered  In  Washington,  D.C. 


I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  afford- 
ing the  Association  of  Student  Governments 
the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  today  on 
behalf  of  the  great  majority  of  college  and 
university  students  that  you  and  the  public 
never  hear  about;  the  ones  that  are  con- 
stantly working  within  the  framework  of 
society  for  much  needed  change,  the  onee 
that  are  more  times  than  not,  overlooked  or 
Ignored. 

The  Association  of  Student  Governments 
is  a  national,  non-proflt  non-poll tlcal,  edu- 
cational organization  which  Is  striving  to 
return  reason  as  the  hallmark  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  seems  to  have  been  replaced 
by  coercion  in  many  instances  We  represent 
over  300  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
nation,  through  the  memberships  of  their 
respective  student  governments,  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  student  com- 
munity. 

ASO  recognizes  the  need  to  offer  students 
an  alternative  to  groups  that  would  employ 
extra-legal  means  to  accomplish  desired,  and 
very  often  worthwhile,  modifications  to  the 
campus  community,  thus  we  offer  and  pro- 
mote better  student  government. 

We  are  working  to  strengthen  these  govern- 
ments through  our  various  programs  and 
services,  to  more  effective,  more  responsive, 
and  most  of  all.  more  relevant  actions  in 
these  crucial  times.  We  represent  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  constructive  activists  of  the 
nations  student  population;  the  serious 
minded  students,  desirous  of  an  education, 
sharing  little  ground  with  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 

Today  our  society  witnesses  a  body  of 
students,  highly  Intense  and  serious  about 
the  problems  and  Issues  that  face  our 
society,  and  convinced  that  our  present  sys- 
tem cannot  adequately  cope  with  them. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  the  poet  and  critic, 
once  said,   "It   Is   not   the   Insurrections   of 
Ignorance  that  are  dangerous,  but  the  revolts 
of  Intelligence."  Some  brilliant  minds  have 
chosen  to  follow  and  lead  radical  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,    and    In    this    Is    a    greater    danger 
than  the  threats  to  destroy  our  society  and 
eliminate    economic    capitalism.    It    is    un- 
fortunate that  minds  such  as  these,  crea- 
tive, concerned,  socially  aware,  will  be  lost 
to  society,  a  loss  that  we  can  ill  afford.  It 
would  be  an  even  greater   tragedy  If  more 
students    felt    compelled    to    follow   a    path 
similar  to  that  taken  by  the  youth  in  Nazi 
Germany:  and  yet  this  Is  a  tragedy  we  face. 
The    questions    remain:    why    have    these 
student*  chosen  to  follow  the  paths  they  do, 
and  more  Importantly.  What  can  we  do  to 
bring  them  back?  We  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration   how    various    Influences    within 
society  directly  affect  not  only  the  mood  of 
students,  but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  itself. 
Today's  youth  abound  with  an  extreme  de- 
gree  of   Impatience.    We    view    an    economy 
which    Is    approaching    an    amazingly    high 
level,  and  yet  are  witness  to  malnutrition  and 
poor  housing.  Despite  numerous  laws,  there 
Is  still  discrimination,   particularly  In   em- 
ployment and  participation  In  the  workings 
of  American  life.  We  are  involved  in  an  edu- 
cational system  which  tells  us  It  Is  our  duty 
as   citizens   and   human    beings    to   prepare 
ourselves    for    positions    of    leadership,    but 
which    frequently   allows    little   or   no   par- 
ticipation In  Its  decision  making.  Young  peo- 
ple, while  sometimes  bewildered,  are  strug- 
gling to  find  palatable  solutions  to  these  and 
other  far-reaching  contradictions:   problems 
which    most    concerned    citizens    agree    are 
contrary  to  the  basic  concepts  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded. 

The  average  American  student  sttU  has 
faith,  pride  and  patience  with  the  presently 
established  channels,  but  these  are  wearing 
thin.  No  longer  will  pats  on  the  head  be 
accepted  by  those  who  do  not  protest  or  riot 
or  burn,  for  they  are  tired  of  the  action  and 
attention  paid  those  who  scoff  due  process. 


Placating    those    who   demonstrate    against, 
rather  than  for.  must  cease. 

If  higher  education  and  the  higher  orders 
of  our  society  are  unwilling  to  respond  to 
the  oonstructtve  activism  of  those  who  rep- 
resent the  student  community,  but  will  only 
respond  to  the  shouting  and  demanding  of 
those  who  misrepresent  this  community,  how 
can  our  other  Institutions  be  expected  to  re- 
act differently?  If  the  machinery  within  the 
system  is  going  to  be  unresponsive  to  the 
legitimate  grievances  articulated  by  the  stu- 
dent community,  then  no  concerned  student 
organization,  no  matter  where  it  Is  on  the 
political  spectrum,  can  urge  students  to  in- 
voke that  machinery.  If  those  In  control  of 
higher  education,  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion's institutions  don't  start  pirovlng  that 
the  principles  of  our  society  are  sound,  that 
society  Is  able  to  and  will  solve  the  problem.s 
within  It,  that  It  wants  and  needs  the  re- 
sponsible participation  of  its  young  in  all 
of  this,  many  students  will  feel  compelled, 
through  dissatisfaction,  discouragement,  and 
distrust,  to  turn  to  the  ranks  of  the  radical 
left.  I  must  warn  that  administrators  and 
the  public  must  start  listening  and  attending 
to  the  responsible  voices,  for  if  not,  many 
more  of  the  seven  and  a  half  million  college 
students  will  turn  to  groups  like  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society. 

But  how  has  society  reacted  to  all  this? 
Society  has  been  conditioned  to  relying  on 
television,  radio,  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Unfortunately,  front  pages  are  often 
Its  only  basis  for  expertise  and  understand- 
ing, and  today  we  read  about  the  myriad  of 
student  riots,  student's  belligerent  attitudes, 
their  anarchistic  dreams.  Today's  news  has 
forged  In  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans 
an  image  depleting  most  college  students  as 
Irresponsible,  unclean  and  Immoral.  This 
Image  was  skillfully  produced  and  directed 
by  the  publicity-conscious  radicals,  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  reactions  from  the  public 
to  such  a  picture;  the  small  percentage  has 
made  Itself  seem  like  100 ',  . 

It  has  been  said  that  the  call  for  law  and 
order  has  simply  been  a  call  for  peace  and 
quiet,  and  this  approach  does  not  reach  the 
heart  of  the  real  problems.  SDS  is  not  the 
cause  of  America's  Ills,  but  a  manifestation 
of  problems  in  our  society.  It  has  far  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  reason  and  order,  but 
still  must  be  taken  as  a  warning  of  what 
Is  and  will  be  happening  unless  solutions  are 
sought  and  provided. 

To  emphasize  this  point  I  will  point  to 
some  facts: 

( 1 )  There  are  over  7,500,000  registered  col- 
lege students  In  the  country. 

(2)  SDS,  by  Its  own  claims,  has  only  30,- 
000-40,000  members,  or  less  than  'j  of  1':. 
of  our  total  student  population:  of  those 
perhaps  only  7.000  are  "hard-core." 

(3)  There  are  2300  institutions  Involved  In 
higher  education. 

(4)  Violent  disorders  have  taken  place  on 
Just  over  200  of  these,  less  than  lOTc. 

In  a  Just  completed  survey  by  ASG.  of 
representatives  from  200  schools  across  the 
country,  student  leaders  In  all  but  a  few 
cases,  failed  to  consider  SDS  or  other  radical 
groups  as  the  major  problems  of  their  cam- 
puses. More  lmp>ortant  were  the  effects  these 
groups  were  having  on  the  future  of  the 
Institutions. 

The  problems  of  our  society  and  the  mis- 
understanding of  our  college  students  have 
given  Impetus  to  the  growth  of  SUS.  Many 
students  in  SDS  are  Intensely  Interested  In 
the  problems  of  our  society  and  the  world; 
are  brilliant  and  highly  motivated.  They 
have  a  very  deep  concern  for  all  the  people 
who  don't  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  our 
economy.  Their  creative  minds  have  devel- 
oped many  proposed  solutions,  most  of  which 
aim  at  the  destruction  of  our  society,  but 
also  many  that  could  be  implemented  Into 
our  present  system  of  democracy. 

It  Is  clear  that  most  within  SDS  have  given 
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up  working  within  the  framework  of  our 
economic  and  government  systems;  because 
of  this,  their  discussions  are  confined  to 
socialist  and  communist  theories  of  control 
and  government.  Their  dissatisfaction  has 
led  to  embracing  these  theories  as  the  only 
possible  answers  to  the  world's  wrongs. 

Their  tactics  often  Include  sloganeering, 
attempting  to  arouse  people  with  emotional 
phraseology.  We  hear,  "Power  to  the  People," 
"Power  to  the  Worker."  "Long  live  the 
People's  War."  and  "Plght  Racism."  Yet  the 
blacks  and  labor,  for  whom  they  fight  and 
ideologize.  are  but  a  tiny  minority  in  their 
number.  For  that  matter,  much  of  their 
leadership  is  not  collegiate,  in  age  or  enroll- 
ment. This  points  to  an  effective  tool  of  SDS: 
to  capitalize  on  legitimate  and  popular  griev- 
ances and  Issues,  for  general  sympathy  and 
acceptance.  Talk  still  dominates  SDS,  and 
It  would  be  a  disaster  if  the  actions  of  which 
it  is  capable  are  not  "beaten  to  the  draw" 
with  action  from  society  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems around  which  they  band  together  and 
foster  support. 

The  strategy  of  the  New  Left  Is  to  play 
upon  the  Ills  of  society  and  build  discontent 
among  the  people.  They  hope  that  the  level 
of  discontent  will  be  such  that  a  revolution 
will  come  about.  Some  advocate  violence. 
They  often  deny  the  rights  they  demand,  and 
destroy  the  freedoms  they  are  seeking  to 
defend.  Our  system  has  always  sustained 
itself  by  meeting  the  problems  of  society 
headon.  providing  adequate  measures  to  solve 
or  eliminate  them.  This  cannot  be  done  with 
rhetoric,  but  only  with  action.  Not  by  dem- 
onstrating the  greatness  of  the  past,  but  by 
meeting  the  present  needs  of  America. 

Students  today  are  challenging  the  In- 
stitutions they  feel  are  aligned  with  the  evils 
of  our  society.  In  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  microcosms  of  our  society,  students 
mirror  the  times.  These  institutions  have 
become  the  targets  of  protest,  simply  be- 
cause they  occupy  the  lives  of  students. 
Students  do  not  easily  Identify  with  other 
institutions  such  as  biislness.  Industry,  and 
government,  so  naturally  they  turn  their 
dissatisfaction  on  the  Institution  they  can 
most  readily  Influence.  They  seek  to  affect 
the  directions  the  colleges  and  universities 
are  taking. 

The  institutions  of  higher  education  must 
respond  to  our  call  for  communication  and 
participation.  Since  this  Is  the  area  of  which 
the  Association  of  Student  Governments  Is 
a  representative,  we  address  ourselves  to  a 
few  specifics  for  action  on  campuses. 

Of  utmost  priority  on  every  campus, 
whether  experiencing  student  unrest,  antic- 
ipating trouble,  or  expecting  no  violence.  U 
the  Immediate  Implementation  of  discus- 
sions with  student  government  leaders, 
faculty,  and  administrators.  These  talks 
should  be  held  weekly  or  even  more  often, 
in  a  responsible  manner  and  properly  pub- 
licized through  the  campus  news  media.  The 
topics  of  discussions  and  actions  should  be: 
Definition  of  the  legal  relationship  of  the 
student  to  the  university.  Too  often  all  par- 
ties are  unaware  of  this  relationship.  Exact 
definition  of  the  legal  relationship  will  ac- 
quaint the  students,  administrators  and 
faculty  with  the  basic  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  students.  This  should 
be  done  through  the  implementation  of  a 
code  of  conduct. 

A  clearly  defined  organizational  chart  of 
duties  for  administrators.  Many  adminis- 
trators often  do  not  know  what  their  specific 
areas  of  authority  and  accountability  are. 
As  a  result,  students  do  not  know  what 
position  in  the  administration  can  answer 
their  specific  quesUons.  With  the  duties 
clearly  defined  and  made  public,  students 
will  find  the  established  procedures  more 
open  and  operable. 

The  position  and  placement  of  students  on 
Joint      faculty-administration      committees. 
Discussion  should  try  to  uncover  what  com- 
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mlttees  students  should  have  a  legal  right 
and  interest  to  serve  on,  what  their  par- 
Uclpatlon  should  be,  and  what  percentage 
of  the  committee  positions  should  be  granted 
students. 

More  administration-student  communica- 
tion. Administrators  should  make  every  effort 
to  make  known  the  decisions  affecting  the 
education  and  well-being  of  their  student 
body,  the  rationale  behind  them,  and  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  decisions. 

If  these  topics  are  discussed  and  acted 
upon,  the  majority  of  students  will  see  def- 
inite, positive  and  constructive  steps  being 
taken  to  improve  and  maintain  the  Institu- 
tion. If  those  responsible  for  the  direcUon 
of  the  university  begin  demonstrating  a 
sincere  concern  for  the  students,  most 
students  will  then  recognize  that  adminis- 
trators are  working  In  their  behalf. 

Currlculums  must  be  updated  and  more 
applicable  to  the  times  Educators  who  think 
that  higher  education  should  be  limited  to 
the  strict  cultivatton  of  the  mind,  are  the 
ones  who  make  coUeges  irrelevant  to  the  real 
world.  If  higher  education  is  to  be  of  conse- 
quence, students  must  have  opportunities  to 
practice  putUng  thought  into  action.  The 
test  is  not  an  ability  to  verbalize,  but  to 
live. 

Campus-community  relations  must  be  im- 
proved, and  I  suggest  the  first  Job  of  any 
campus  buUdlng  program  Is  to  tear  down 
the  walls  between  Itself  and  the  community. 
We  cannot  improve  the  institution  merely 
by  criticizing,  discrediting  and  condemning 
the  rioters.  We  can  only  improve  the  institu- 
tions by  filling  the  void  that  the  riots  and 
disruptions  have  already  proven  exists. 

On  campus  after  campus.  SDS  has  ex- 
ploited student  concern  over  Justifiable  Is- 
sues in  order  to  create  the  Illusion  of  grass- 
roots support;  this  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
news  media,  and  at  the  expense  of  an  al- 
ready confused  campus  situation. 

Moderates  and  the  rest  who  have  nour- 
ished SDS  with  their  silence,  are  guilty  of 
lending  their  approval  to  SDS  tactics.  Their 
sympathy  has  been  felt  and  shrewdly  manip- 
ulated by  SDS  leadership.  The  silence  must 
be  broken;  not  with  confrontation,  but  by 
taking  a  position  against  SDS  goals  and 
methods,  thereby  removing  the  great  source 
of  moral  support. 

The  ruse  is  apparent,  students  have  played 
the  Trojan  Horse  for  SDS  long  enough  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  facts,  and  we 
are  going  to  clean  house.  It  is  about  time 
our  higher  institutions  did  the  same.  The 
emphasU  by  critics  of  the  activities  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has  been 
misplaced.  The  SDS  is  a  poUtical  movement, 
not  an  education  organization.  To  suggest 
crippling  higher  education  in  order  to  attack 
the  SDS  is  no  more  valid  than  prescribing 
brain  surgery  for  a  broken  arm.  This,  in 
fact  is  what  SDS  is  seeking :  the  system  de- 
stroying itself,  institution  against  Institu- 
tion, with  SDS  left  erect  In  the  rubble. 

There  has  been  a  failure  of  college  disci- 
pline to  present  a  clear  choice  between  over- 
kill and  surrender  It  Is  uaglc  that  even  now 
when  we  should  have  realized  the  need  to  ex- 
plore the  middle  ground,  we  don't  see  the 
alternatives  coming  forth,  even  for  those  who 
claim  to  represent  responsible  leadership.  If 
the  intolerance  of  the  left  Is  merely  going  to 
be  replaced  by  a  more-iron  tyranny  on  the 
right,  then  the  gap  will  widen  and  the 
triumph  of  either  will  bring  a  plague  on  all 
our  houses.  You  cannot  open  minds  by  crack- 
ing skulls. 

A  critical  point  has  been  reached,  and  it  Is 
the  duty  of  every  college  student  to  say  what 
he  does  and  does  not  stand  for.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Student  Governments  stands  for  unl- 
verslUes  where  all  questions  are  open  to  in- 
quiry, deliberation  and  debate  We  will  not 
stand  for  a  university  where  these  questions 
are  decided  by  violence  and  the  arbitrary  use 
of  authority. 


McGEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  conduct  for  high 
school  students  in  my  State  of  Wyoming 
the  McGee  Senate  Internship  contest, 
which  brings  back  to  Washington  one 
boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week  of  observing 
democracy  in  action— here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  Washington.  The  contest  is 
designed  to  stir  up  interest  among  high 
school  students  in  national  and  inter- 
national questions. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on 
"Our  President:  How  Should  We  Choose 
Him?"  Frankly,  it  was  a  study  of  our 
electoral  college  system.  This  year,  as 
I  am  each  year,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  depth  of  understanding  and  the  ded- 
ication to  our  democratic  principles  dis- 
played by  these  young  people  in  their 
essays.  This  topic  is  one  of  vital  interest 
today,  and  the  essays  reflect  sound  rea- 
soning which  should  be  of  interest  to 
us  all. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
ever>'one  to  read  all  these  essays,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  most  outstanding  ones 
selected  by  an  impartial  panel  of  three 
judges  should  receive  wider  circulation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  these  essays,  written  by  Steven  W. 
Sackman  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  and  Linda 
Stahle,  of  Basin,  Wyo.,  which  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  McGee  Senate 
Internship  contest,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Otm   President:    How    Should   We   Choose 
Him? 
(By  Steven  W.  Sackman) 
The    single,    most-discvissed    facet    of   the 
United  States  Constitution  In  1969  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  civil  rights  or  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  concerns.  Instead,  the  59-word  par- 
agraph   in    Article    II    that    establishes    the 
Electoral  College  as  the  mechanism  lor  choos- 
ing a  United   States  President.   What  if  no 
one — not  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, or  George  C.  Wallace— had  won  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes  in  the  Novem- 
ber   5,    1968    presidential    election?    In    that 
event,  who  would  have  become  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  How  would  the  choice 
have  been  made?  These  questions  underlie 
the   conclusion   of   the   Brookings    Institute 
Study  which  stated:   "The  Electoral  College 
and  "its  Presidential   Electors  are   useless   if 
they  perform  their  duties,  and  dangerous  if 
they  do  not."  Some  authorities  are  advancing 
admonitions  suggesting  that  the  failure  of 
any   candidate   to   win   a   clear  majority   in 
the  Electoral  College  in  the  election  of  1972, 
might  plunge  the  United  States  Into  a  "grave 
constitutional    crisis."    Dealing    with    these 
serious  implications,  we  must  establish  the 
following  program   which   will   provide  for: 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  by  the 
people;  eliminate  "winner  takes-all  policies"; 
and  soUdlfv  a  modem.  Just,  system  of  selec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
First,    the    Electoral    College    (system    of 
presidential  electors)  will  be  eliminated.  Sec- 
ond, because  the  nomlnaOng  conventions  of 
the  two  major  parties   are  largely  political 
carnlvaU  consisting  of  extravagant  oratory, 
wild  cheering,  marching  delegates,  and  the 
vanity    of    non-serious    honorary    nominees 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  praised  from  the 
rostrum  for  35  minutes,  the  nominating  con- 
ventions should  b"  eUmlnated.  Senator  Frank 
Church  (Democrat  of  Idaho),  described  this 
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superannuated  cluster  of  delegates  and 
"barkers"  as  belonging  to  the  "horse  and 
buggy  era."  With  these  two  ellmlnatlorLS.  It 
Is  now  possible  to  proceed  to  the  mechanics 
of  a  new  presidential  electoral  system. 

Original  selection  of  presidential  candi- 
dates win  be  by  the  two  major  political 
parties  (Democratic  and  Republican).  The 
responsibility  of  eliminating  the  originally 
selected  candidates  to  two  (one  Democrat 
and  one  Republican)  will  be  referred  to  a 
direct  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  a  direct  national  presidential  pref- 
erential primary.  The  two  remaining  candi- 
dates, Democrat  and  Republic  would  im- 
mediately have  their  names  placed  on  the 
national  presidential  election  ballots  of  the 
50  states,  and  be  entitled  to  select  a  Vice 
Presidential  running  mate.  In  the  case  of 
Independent  candidates  running  for  the  of- 
fice of  the  President,  the  following  criteria 
will  apply:  Independent  candidates  would 
not  be  subject  ^o  primary  elections,  but 
instead:  if  the  said  independent  candidate 
can  gain  the  majority  of  the  signatures  of 
the  constituents  of  26  states  Irefore  the  com- 
pletion of  the  primary  election;  the  said 
candidate's  name  would  be  placed  on  the 
national  presidential  election  ballot  of  all 
the  50  states;  and  be  entitled  to  select  a 
vice  presidential  running  mate.  Finally,  the 
"plurEUlTy  winner  in  the  national  presidential 
election  (by  popular  vote  of  the  people i, 
running  perhaps  against  two  or  more  candi- 
dates, would  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  adoption  of 
this  system  of  selection  are  as  follows:  First. 
because  of  the  elimination  of  the  Electoral 
College,  the  President  will  not  be  elected 
by  electoral  votes — wherein  the  entire  elec- 
toral vote  of  a  state  has  formerly  been 
credited  to  the  candidate  who  receives  a 
mere  plurality  of  the  pwpular  vote  in  a  state. 
In  the  past,  candidates  winning  a  plurality 
in  popular  votes,  have  lost  elections  In  the 
Electoral  College.  Second,  because  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  will  be  elected  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  American  people,  the 
political  bargaining  that  so  often  character- 
izes convention  nomination,  will  be  alle- 
viated. Finally,  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
but  one  ballot  for  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent will  eliminate  the  Inequity  of  having 
independent  candidates  whose  names  have 
appeared  (formerly)  on  the  ballots  of  only 
22  states.  All  of  these  advantages  will  serve 
to  Inaugurate  an  up  to  date.  Just,  system  of 
election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

OuB   President:    How    Should   We    Choose 

Him? 

(By  Linda  Stahle) 

The  system  by  which  we  elect  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  created  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  now  facing  our  coun- 
try. Few  features  of  the  Constitution  have 
caused  more  difficulties  in  the  past  or  re- 
main a  greater  menace  to  the  future.  The 
Electoral  College  system  Is  a  time  bomb 
which  could  explode  In  any  national  e  ec- 
tlon.  Some  Americans  are  hesitant  to 
change  the  system  for  fear  of  tampering  with 
the  Constitution.  However,  the  Constitution 
Is  not  Inflexible;  it  has  been  amended  in  the 
past  In  order  to  correct  other  defects.  Why, 
then,  should  our  electoral  system  remain 
out-dated  and  inadequate? 

For  more  than  150  years  our  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  of  choosing  a  President  has  been 
recognized  as  faulty.  In  need  of  repair.  Over 
the  years,  many  amendments  have  been  In- 
troduced In  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  our  Presidential  election  system. 
Of  all  these  proposals,  I  feel  that  the  Pro- 
portional Method,  which  was  first  Introduced 
by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  1950,  and 
more  recently  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr., 
would  be  the  most  adequate  Improvement 
over  our  present  system. 

This  method  would  abolish  electors.  Every- 
one would  vote  directly  for  a  President  and 


each  vote  would  be  counted  ae  it  was  cast. 
The  electoral  vote  of  each  state  would  then 
be  divided  according  to  the  jjopular  vote. 

This  system  would  accomplish  many  re- 
forms and  still  avoid  the  defects  Inherent 
in  other  proposals.  First,  It  would  abolish  the 
electoral  college,  which  has  proven  useless 
since  the  rise  of  political  parties.  It  was  as- 
sumed originally  that  the  electors.  In  their 
great  wisdom,  would  exercise  Individual 
Judgment  In  voting  for  the  various  candi- 
dates. But  as  communications  Improved  and 
Americans  became  more  educated  and  better 
Informed,  they  Insisted  on  a  more  direct 
voice  In  choosing  their  highest  official,  and 
with  the  quick  emergence  of  political  parties, 
the  electors  became  transmuted  into  mere 
agents  of  the  party.  The  electors,  however, 
are  not  legally  bound  by  the  Constitution  to 
cast  their  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom 
they  are  pledged,  and  In  a  close  election  the 
apostasy  of  only  a  few  electors  could  thwart 
the  popular  will. 

Further  uncertainty  has  been  Induced  by 
what  Is  sometimes  called  "blind  voting," 
This  is  practiced  in  some  of  the  Southern 
states,  where  the  chief  Interest  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  Is  the  race  Issue.  These  states 
do  not  allow  the  names  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  to  appear  on  the  ballot;  hence 
the  electors  are  not  pledged  to  any  nominee. 
Second,  the  Proportional  Method  would 
also  abolish  the  unit-rule  system  of  count- 
ing electoral  votes.  The  winner-take-all  rule 
aggravates  sectionalism.  In  the  "solid"  states, 
many  minority-party  voters  do  not  go  to  the 
polls  because  they  know  their  votes  would 
be  wasted.  The  unit-rule  system  also  gives 
great  advantage  to  candidates  from  pivotal 
states  which  have  big  electoral  votes.  The 
attention  of  the  nominees  In  the  planning 
of  their  campaigns  Is  greatly  concentrated 
in  those  large  states  from  which  they  expect 
to  receive  the  greatest  return. 

It  happens  that  In  the  five  states  with  the 
most  electoral  votes — New  York,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio — the  voting 
population  Is  closly  divided  between  the  two 
major  parties.  The  prospect,  therefore,  of 
tipping  the  balance  and  capturing  a  large 
number  of  electoral  votes  by  a  small  change 
in  popular  vote  encourages  the  organization 
of  economic,  religious  and  racial  blocs  with- 
in these  critical  states  and  gives  great  power 
to  local  political  bosses. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  some  opposition 
to  the  Proportional  Plan,  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  urban  interests  are  Justified  in 
having  great  power  because  State  Legisla- 
tures and  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  far  overbalanced  In  favor  of  rural 
interests  due  to  malapportionment.  Today, 
however,  "one  man,  one  vote"  Is  clearly  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  population  Is  the  only 
constitutionally  permissible  criterion  a  state 
may  use  In  drawing  districts  for  its  own  Leg- 
islature or  for  the  seats  of  Its  Congressional 
delegation. 

Defenders  of  the  Electoral  College  argue 
that  the  College  helps  the  two-party  system 
by  inhibiting  growth  of  splinter  parties,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  our  present  system 
actually  gives  these  parties  exaggerated  bar- 
gaining power.  The  United  States  came  near 
to  a  Constitutional  crisis  in  1968,  when  a 
third  party  could  have  prevented  any  candi- 
date from  receiving  the  required  270  vote 
majority,  thus  forcing  the  election  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  such  a  case,  the 
Electoral  College  could  be  used  as  a  weapon 
to  overrule  the  will  of  the  majority  and  force 
a  candidate  to  bargain  with  the  minority. 

Another  ever-present  danger  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  a  President's  being  elected  by 
receiving  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
but  at  the  same  time  receiving  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote.  This  occurred 
In  1888  when  Harrison  won  the  presidency 
with  a  majority  of  electoral  votes;  yet  Grover 
Cleveland  had  a  plurality  of  almost  100.000 
votes  over  Harrison.  Electoral  vote  and  popu- 
lar vote  are  often  wildly  disproportionate.  It 


Is  possible  for  a  candidate  to  carry  Just  12 
states  by  a  small  majority  and  win  the  Presi- 
dency, with  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's popular  vote. 

The  Proportional  Plan  also  provides  that. 
If  no  candidate  receives  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  electoral  votes,  the  election  would  be 
decided  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  In  Joint 
Session,  with  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive having  one  vote.  This  provision  elimi- 
nates the  present  undemocratic  and  unfair 
method  by  which  each  State  delegation— no 
matter  how  large  or  small  the  State  might 
be — would  have  one  vote  in  an  election 
thrown  into  the  House.  The  power  of  third 
parties  would  also  be  considerably  reduced 
under  these  terms. 

Several  other  proposals  have  received  se- 
rious consideration  In  the  past  One  of  the 
most  appealing  is  the  direct  election  ap- 
proach. The  Proportional  Plan,  however,  has 
the  advantage  of  preserving  the  Identity  of 
the  states.  The  traditional  system  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  between  state  and  national 
governments  has  been  constantly  diminish- 
ing as  state  governments  have  become  less 
Independent.  I  feel  that  divided  geographical 
power  is  vital  to  democracy,  and  the  Propor- 
tional Plan  would  help  to  preserve  the  Fed- 
eral system. 

The  District  Plan,  which  provides  that 
electors  be  chosen  as  are  members  of  Con- 
gress— two  per  state,  with  additional  mem- 
bers according  to  the  number  of  districts — 
has  several  defects  also.  Gerrymandering 
could  be  used  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  votes  of  those  not  voting  for 
the  winner  In  a  particular  district  would  still 
not  be  registered. 

The  Administration  Proposal  has  suggested 
the  abolishment  of  the  electoral  college  and 
changing  the  method  of  selection  when  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  but  leaving  the  unit-rule  system  in- 
tact. Since  any  change  In  the  process  of  elec- 
tion would  necessitate  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  seems  hardly  worth  the  effort 
of  going  through  that  complex  process  to  ac- 
complish as  little  as  this  Proposal  would  do. 

Perhaps  there  Is  no  perfect  method  for 
electing  a  President,  but  the  Proportional 
Method  would  correct  most  of  the  Inequities 
inherent  in  our  present  system  and  still 
maintain  the  fundamental  ideas  of  shared 
power  between  the  State  and  National 
goverrunents. 

It  is  e\'ldent  that  our  electoral  system  is  in 
acute  need  of  reform,  and  this  change  must 
come  soon  while  the  dangers  faced  In  last 
year's  election  are  still  fresh  In  the  memory 
of  the  American  people.  Otherwise  we  are 
likely  to  slide  back  Into  a  condition  of  apathy 
until  some  future  presidential  contest  again 
threatens  to  capsize  the  election  system — 
and  by  then  it  may  be  too  late ! 


RESTORING     THE     COMPETITIVE 
POSITION  OF  AMERICAN  WHEAT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retai-y  af  Agriculture's  announcement  of 
steps  to  assure  the  favorable  competitive 
position  for  American  wheat  in  the  world 
market  is  most  welcome.  The  export 
price  structure  in  existence  since  last 
summer,  in  accordance  with  the  Interna- 
tional Grain  Agreement,  has  placed 
American  wheat,  particularly  Hard  Red 
Winter,  at  a  great  disadvantage.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  sharp  reduction  in  export 
sales.  As  a  consequence  surpluses  have 
accumulated,  and  domestic  prices  have 
tumbled. 

It  is  encouraging  to  hear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  moved  ag- 
gressively to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
American  wheatgrower.  Too  often  in  the 
past  our  Government  has  sat  back  and 
done  nothing  while  other  countries  have 


violated  international  trade  agreements 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
farmer. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  adjustment  in 
gulf  and  east  coast  prices  will  restore 
American  export  volume  to  its  earlier 
levels.  This  will  help  to  reduce  the 
buildup  of  stocks  here  at  home  and  will 
have  a  positive  effect  on  domestic  prices. 


THE  WIMODAUSIS  CLUB  OF  STER- 
LING, TEX.,  ENDORSES  100,000- 
ACRE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wimodausis  Club  of  Sterling,  Tex., 
has  recently  passed  a  resolution  urging 
the  creation  of  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  which  would  contain  at  least 
100,000  acres  of  the  most  unique  areas 
of  the  Big  Thicket  in  southeast  Texas. 
The  Big  Thicket  is  a  land  of  cham- 
pions. It  is  the  home  of  the  world  cham- 
pion eastern  red  cedar,  black  hickory, 
holly,  plane  tree,  red  bay,  yaupon, 
sparkleberry,  common  sweetleaf,  silver- 
bell,  and  probably  many  others.  In  1967 
the  worlds  tallest  cypress  tree  was  found 
in  the  bottomland  along  the  Trinity 
River.  I  have  been  told  that  a  still  larger 
cypress  towers  back  in  a  remote  swamp, 
but  no  one  has  gone  back  to  measure  it : 
salt  water  overflow  from  oil  wells  killed 
it  years  ago. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  disappearing  at  a 
rate  of  50  acres  per  day.  We  must  act 
now  if  we  are  to  rescue  the  Big  Thicket 
from  its  desperate  flight  toward  destruc- 
tion. We  owe  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  a  greater  legacy  than  the 
graying  snag  of  a  once  world  champion 
cypress  tree  standing  in  a  once  remote 
swamp.  Once  the  Big  Thicket  is  gone,  it 
will  be  gone  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Wimodausis  Club  of  Sterling,  Tex.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern,  western  and  north- 
ern ecological  elements;  and 

Whereas,  this  is  the  last  stand  in  Texas  of 
the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker; 
and 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Wimodausis  Club 
of  Sterling  City,  Texas,  urges  the  preserva- 
tion of  at  least  100,000  acres  containing  the 
most  unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket,  these 
areas  to  be  connected  by  environmental  cor- 
ridors; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  set  im- 
mediate hearings  on  S  4  which  would  create 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Area. 

Mrs.  David  Glass, 

Club  President. 


that  will  attack,  not  only  the  symptoms, 
as  seen  in  the  growing  number  of  juve- 
nile arrests  for  illegal  possession  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  but  also  the  causes,  of 
which  there  is  very  little  substantive 
evidence. 

The  widespread  use  and  possession  of 
dangerous  drugs  is  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon.  As  a  result,  our  laws  are 
inadequate  and  outmoded.  Federal  and 
State  statutes  must  be  revised  to  provide 
a  more  realistic  and  flexible  approach  to 
control  the  production  and  sale  of  illicit 
drugs. 

The  most  heartening  recommendation 
of  the  President  is  to  increase  emphasis 
on  education  and  research.  As  he  stated 
in  his  message: 

Proper  evaluation  and  solution  of  the  drug 
problem  In  this  country  has  been  severely 
handicapped  by  a  dearth  of  scientific  Infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

Without  sound  information  on  the  po- 
tential danger  to  the  health  of  the  drug 
user,  our  yoimg  people  will  not  be  con- 
vinced of  its  ill  effects. 

As  the  President  indicates,  new  pro- 
posals can  be  drafted  r.nd  further  studies 
conducted,  but  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  without  the  active  support  of  local 
communities  and  parents. 


THE   GROWING  MENACE  OF  DRUG 
ABUSE 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  his  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action  to  cope 
with  the  growing  menace  of  drug  abuse. 
The  President's  message  suggests  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  this  problem  and  one 


THE   PESTICIDE   PERIL— XXVIH 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick's  column  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  credits  the  pioneer- 
ing efforts  of  Rachel  Carson  as  leading 
to  the  current  concern  about  the  threat 
of  the  continued  use  of  DDT  to  the  en- 
vironment and  potentially  human  health. 

It  was  Rachel  Carson's  book,  "Silent 
Spring,"  which  first  brought  home  the 
pesticide  warning  to  people  throughout 
the  country.  However,  at  the  time  Miss 
Carson  received  only  savage  denuncia- 
tions for  her  fearless  and  bold  attack 
on  established  methods  of  insect  con- 
trol. Her  point  was  that  "the  earth's 
ecology  is  so  arranged  that  a  natural 
balance  obtains.  The  balance  is  not  ab- 
solutely fixed:  Man  can  rid  his  environ- 
ment of  housefles,  mosquitoes,  and  rats 
without  great  peril.  But  when  man's 
tinkering  goes  too  far,  the  balance  shifts, 
and  the  insects"  which  might  have  been 
eaten  by  a  natural  predator  'soon  begin 
to  multiply." 

It  has  taken  7  years  for  her  message 
to  begin  to  penetrate  the  consciousness 
of  our  society.  Hopefully,  the  recent 
action  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  suspending  the  departmental 
use  of  DDT  and  eight  other  persistent 
pesticides  will  be  a  prelude  for  future, 
more  meaningful  action  by  that  agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
July  17.  1969] 

Rachel  Carson  Vindicated  in  PES-nciDE 

Fight 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

A  quiet  announcement  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  last  week  was  almost 
lost  in  the  national  excitement  over  Apollo 
11.  While  everyone  was  thinking  of  explora- 


tion of  the  moon,  the  department  at  last 
moved  toward  preservation  of  our  earth:  It 
suspended  the  use  of  DDT  and  related  pesti- 
cides m  all  federally  sponsored  programs. 

The  suspension  Is  for  30  days  only,  while 
additional  "expert  advice"  Is  sought,  but  the 
probabilities  are  strong  that  the  suspension 
Is  for  good.  Over  the  past  year,  and  especially 
as  a  consequence  of  the  massive  hearings  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  overwhelming  evidence  has 
accumulated  against  DDT  and  Its  chemical 
cousins — dleldrln.  endrln,  aldrin,  chlordane, 
toxathene,  llndrane,  and  heptachlor.  All  these 
are  now  banned. 

The  department's  action  provides  one 
more  belated  vindication  for  the  late  Rachel 
Carson.  Her  1962  book,  "Silent  Spring,"  pre- 
sented the  first  dramatic  challenge  to  the 
widespread  use  of  DDT.  The  ominous  points 
she  made  seven  years  ago  were  essentially  the 
same  points  developed  at  Madison:  Man  can 
go  Just  so  far  in  playing  at  being  God;  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  man  invites  disaster. 

Miss  Carson  ran  into  savage  denunciations 
for  her  temerity  in  taking  on  the  agri-chemi- 
cal industry.  She  was  derided  as  a  little  old 
lady  bird  watcher.  She  was  charged  with  be- 
ing indifferent  to  the  world's  need  for  food. 
Her  scientific  credentials  were  scorned.  In  the 
view  of  agricultural  spokesmen,  DDT  was  not 
an  enemy,  but  a  savior  of  mankind. 

She  wa.'i  a  fighter.  For  the  remaining  two 
years  of  her  life,  she  lashed  back  at  her 
critics.  She  spoke  widely  around  the  country. 
Liberals  and  conservatives  alike  found  com- 
mon cause  In  Miss  Carson's  crusade;  and 
little  by  little,  the  evidence  began  to  mount: 
Dying  ftsh  showed  massive  concentrations  of 
DDT.  Whole  colonies  of  robins  disappeared. 
Birds  of  prey  appeared  especially  vulnerable 
The  trouble  with  DDT.  as  fellow  biologists 
urged,  is  not  that  DDT  is  Ineffective.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  too  damnably  effective.  Its 
toxic  effects  linger  for  ten  years  after  appli- 
cation, but  these  effects  cannot  be  localized. 
The  pesticide  gets  into  ground  water,  travels 
with  rain  and  snow,  and  contaminates  wide- 
ranging  fish  and  birds.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  deadly  stuff  does  unintended  work. 

Ironically,  it  was  not  an  agricultural  appli- 
cation that  at  last  brought  action  from  Agri- 
culture. Acting  Secretary  J.  Phil  Campbell 
Issued  his  suspension  order  when  a  storm 
broke  In  Congress  over  the  spraying  of  Na- 
tional Airport  with  dleldrln.  Quite  suddenly 
the  controversy  was  close  at  hand.  Why 
dleldrln?  Well,  said  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  defensively,  one  good  spraying  would 
last  for  vears.  And  what  harm  would  be  done 
to  marine  life  In  the  Potomac  and  to  bird 
life  in  the  area?  "Hie  FAA  passed  the  buck  to 
Agriculture.  And  that  was  that. 

Some  profound  lessons  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  the  whole  story  of  DDT.  Perhaps  the 
first  of  them  is  that  you  can  beat  City  Hall. 
Miss  Carson  was  one  woman,  convinced  of 
the  right.  Her  example  inspired  others.  The 
critics  of  DDT  never  had  the  financial  re- 
sources to  take  on  the  manufacturers  and 
the  government.  Biologist  Charles  F.  Wurster, 
Jr.,  and  lawyer  Victor  J.  Yannacone,  who  led 
the  fight  at  Madison,  had  to  travel  from 
New  York  on  a  threadbare  budget.  They 
served  without  compensation.  But  they  won 
A  second  lesson  Is  the  great  lesson  Miss 
Carson  tried  to  teach.  She  wasn't  concerned 
with  robins  simply  as  song  birds  on  a  lawn 
Her  point  was  the  earth's  ecology  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  natural  balance  obtains.  The 
balance  Is  not  absolutely  fixed:  Man  can  rid 
his  environment  of  houseflies.  mosquitoes 
and  rats  without  great  peril.  But  when  man's 
tinkering  goes  too  far,  the  balance  shifts,  and 
the  Insects  the  robins  might  have  eaten  soon 
begin  to  multiply. 

Now.  If  we  only  had  a  Rachel  Carson  to 
take  on  the  problem  of  smog,  or  a  Rachel 
Carson  to  tackle  stream  pollution,  or  a 
Rachel  Carson  to  quiet  the  noise  of  urban 
life  .  .  .  just  possibly  reckless  man  might  not 
foul  up  the  other  planets  as  he's  fouled  up 
his  own. 
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POPULATION  CRISIS 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
growth  of  the  world's  population  has 
reached  staggering  proportions,  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  so  clearly  explained  in 
his  recent  message.  It  took  many  millenia 
to  reach  a  population  of  1  billion  people 
on  this  planet.  But  if  our  present  rate 
continues,  by  the  year  2000  we  will  have 
7  billion  people  and  will  be  adding  them 
at  the  rate  of  a  billion  every  5  years. 

As  we  look  with  awe  and  admiration  at 
the  astronauts  soaring  to  the  moon,  we 
must  reckon  also  with  a  world  whose  pop- 
ulation may  be  soaring  to  unmanageable 
proportions.  The  President  has  exercised 
wise  leadership  In  giving  population  and 
family  planning  programs  high  priority 
among  our  foreign  aid  activities.  More 
Importantly,  he  has  asked  us  all  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessary  leadership  that  the 
United  Nations  must  be  helped  to  exert  in 
this  vital  area  of  human  life.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  m  recently  presided  over  a 
panel  of  the  United  Nations  Association 
of  the  United  States,  a  panel  which  rec- 
ommended a  series  of  key  actions  by  the 

"  U.N;  TS3  manage  the  world's  population 
increase,  especially  in  less  developed 
countries. 

The  President's  message  also  pays  close 
attention  to  the  special  kind  of  popula- 
tion problem  that  we  have  within  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  our  num- 
bers will  grow  to  300  million  by  the  year 
2000.  And  yet,  as  the  President  observes — 
The  great  majority  of  the  next  hundred 
million  Americans  will  be  bom  to  families 
which  looked  forward  to  their  birth  and  are 
prepared  to  love  them  and  care  for  them  as 

they  grow  up. 

Ours,  then,  is  not  a  problem  of  un- 
wanted population  growth;  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  learning  to  plan  ways  of  accom- 
modating that  growth. 

In  1966,  I  spoke  at  some  length  about 
the  awesome  decisions  which  we  and  the 
entire  free  world  will  face  if  we  do  not 
And  a  means  to  bring  some  measure  of 
balance  to  the  growing  disparities  be- 
tween surging  population  growth  and 
food  production  capabilities.  Let  me  re- 
fer to  my  remarks  : 

Food  production  Is  daily  losing  the  race 
against  population  explosion  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Asia  and  Africa.  Only  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  remain 
as  major  food  surplus  nations  In  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
barely  meeting  their  own  needs.  The  rate  of 
population  growth  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
threatens  to  surpass  even  our  ability  to  fill 
the  growing  world  food  deficit — even  at  the 
bare  subsistence  level. 

It  is  most  paradoxical  that  the  greatest 
Increase  in  population  is  occurring  and  will 
continue  to  occur  In  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  are  now  producing  less  and  less  of 
their  food  needs.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
if  the  present  ratio  between  population  in- 
crease and  food  production  continues 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  next  dozen 
years  the  world  will  face  a  food  deficit  of  as 
much  as  240  million  metric  tons  annually. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  same  source  has 
estimated  that  48  million  human  beings  will 
be  left  to  starve  and  the  specter  of  disease 
stalking  quietly  through  whole  populations 
debilitated  by  malnutrition  will  become  a 
terrible  reality.  Who  has  the  wisdom  to 
make  that  decision:  "Who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  be  left  to  starve?" 

At  that  time  I  recommended  a  four- 
po'nt  program,  and  I  believe  It  Is  ap- 


propriate to  mention  that  program  in 
cormection  with  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage: 

First,  In  order  to  meet  thla  crisis  which 
has   already   begun   to  appear  in   India,   we 
must   unleash  our  farmers;    unharness   the 
full    productive    capacity    which    American 
agriculture  has  demonstrated  It  is  capable 
of   doing   in   order   that   we   may    begin    at 
least  partially  to  meet  growing  food  short- 
ages around  the  world.  Secondly,  we  should 
work  toward  the  establishment  of  Regional 
Agricultural  Development  Banks  structured 
along  the  lines  of  the  World  Bank  with  the 
resources   of   such    banks   available   to   par- 
ticipating nations.   The  capital   of  the  Re- 
g^lonal   Development  Banks  should   be   pro- 
vided by  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  such 
as    Canada,    Australia,    New    Zealand,    West 
Germany,  France  and  the  other  nations  of 
Western  Europe — not  Just  the  United  States. 
The  function  of  the  Bank  shall  be  to  make 
loans  to  developing  nations  for  the  purchase 
of   equipment   and   machinery   for   agricul- 
tural  development,   and   for  the  processing 
and    distributing    Agricultural    production. 
Third,  we  need  to  expand  our  programs  of 
extending  education  to  developing  nations, 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write  and  to  com- 
prehend and  use  the  technology  of  agricul- 
tural development.  In  addition,  such  educa- 
tional programs  should  Include  such  assist- 
ance as  shall  be  needed  to  bring  population 
growth  within  reasonable  limits  of  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  percent  per  year  to  match  the  aver- 
age growth  rate  of  agricultural  productivity. 
And    finally,    we   should    enact    programs   to 
assiu*  the  participation  of  the  private  en- 
terprise capital  In  the  development  of  these 
nations.  In  our  dealings  with  other  nations, 
we  should  strive  to  assist  them  to  attain  the 
needed  social  and  technological  reforms  and 
encourage  their  leaders  to  demoi  strate  the 
wUl  and  determination  to  obtain  maximum 
progress    toward    meeting    the    approaching 
crisis    through    accelerating    their    agricul- 
tural production. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  at  the  same  time  as 
he  has  directed  the  Federal  agencies  to 
take  a  series  of  immediate  steps  to  plan 
for  our  anticipated  rise  in  numbers. 
Congress  should  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  by  speedily  creating 
the  proposed  Commission  and  by  endors- 
ing and  supporting  the  many  other 
measures  that  the  President  describes. 


ABM  NO  BAR  TO  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing message  was  received  yesterday 
in  identical  telegrams  to  Senator  John 
Stennis,  chairman,  and  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 

JuLT  17,  1969. 
In  our  varied  experiences  of  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  nothing  suggests  that 
a  Congressional  decision  to  authorize  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Safeguard  ABM  proposal  will  in 
any  way  hinder  the  start  of  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  with  Moscow  or  Impede  the 
negotiations  once  they  are  under  way. 

Dean  Acheson. 

Charles  Bohlen. 

Arthur  Dean. 

Frederick   Eaton. 

poy  kohleb. 

Robert  Murpht. 

Herman    Phleger. 


long  years  of  service  to  this  coimtry,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  both  a  scholar 
and  an  American  dedicated  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  other  peoples. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Herman  traveled  with  me 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  a  major 
factor  in  writing  the  subsequent  study 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
Soviet  economic  power.  His  understand- 
ing of  the  technical  side  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic policies  and  the  language,  culture, 
and  Institutions  of  that  country  were  in- 
valuable to  me  in  the  course  of  the  trip. 
Recently,  he  conducted  a  similar  study 
on  mainland  China  which  was  invalu- 
able to  the  committee. 

The  studies  which  resulted  from  the 
Soviet  trip  and  the  other  studies  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  bore  the  un- 
mistakable imprint  of  Leon  Hermans 
thought.  Eschewing  the  rhetoric  of  tlie 
cold  war,  he  put  into  clear  perspective 
the  economic  realities  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  understood,  long  before  many, 
the  advantages  of  East-West  trade.  His 
last  work,  a  supplement  to  Senator 
Magnuson's  East-'West  trade  Relations 
Act  of  1969  reveals  the  precision  of 
thought  and  the  high  intellectual  stand- 
ards which  were  his  trademark. 

Yet  Mr.  Herman's  contributions  were 
not  solely  scholarly.  He  was  profoundly 
devoted  to  the  betterment  of  mankind 
and  to  achieving  of  peaceful  relations 
among  nations.  The  Members  of  this 
body  and  other  Government  officials 
benefited  greatly  from  his  knowledge 
as  the  senior  specialist  in  Soviet  eco- 
nomics in  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
our  untiring  efforts  to  preserve  the 
slender  thread  of  peace,  his  contribu- 
tions were  inestimable.  As  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  American  University 
School  of  International  Service  and  a 
frequent  lecturer,  he  imparted  his 
knowledge  to  a  generation  in  whose 
hands  our  future  lies. 

The  loss  of  Leon  Herman  is  untimely 
and  sad.  I  share  with  his  wife,  children, 
and  numerous  friends  some  part  of  the 
warm  recollection  and  benefit  of  his  life. 


LEON  HERMAN  MEMORIAL 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    pay 
tribute  today  to  Leon  Herman,  who  died 
suddenly  on  May  31  of  this  year.  In  his 


FOUL  WATER,   FOUL  AIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  man  is  hurtling  toward  the 
moon,  we  tend  to  sweep  aside  some  of  our 
more  mimdane  problems  here  in  earth 
while  we  revel  in  the  glamorous  achieve- 
ments of  science.  But  by  the  middle  of 
next  week,  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  will 
have  returned  from  their  epic  jouiney, 
and  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  our  earth- 
ly needs.  One  of  the  most  pressing  of 
these  needs  is  the  battle  against  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs, 
$24  to  $26  billion  should  be  spent  on 
water  pollution  control  over  the  next  5 
years.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  gigantic  sum: 
it  would  include  all  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  treatment  works,  plus 
sewage  construction.  But  when  one  re- 
flects upon  it,  $24  to  $26  billion  is  the 
same  sum  that  has  been  spent  on  the 
program  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Certainly  this  Nation  should  be  will- 
ing to  invest  the  same  amount  of  money 
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and  energy  to  improve  the  environment 
here  on  earth— where  all  of  us  will  have 
to  live  for  the  foreseeable  future — that 
we  have  put  into  our  effort  to  reach  a 
barren  and  lifeless  satellite.  Surely  we 
are  cai>able  of  this  same  single-minded 
commitment  for  the  effort  to  control  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  ran  an  editorial  entitled  "Foul 
Water,  Foul  Air "  which  pointed  out  that 
after  Vietnam,  crime,  and  inflation,  the 
problem  of  pollution  is  the  fourth  major 
concern  in  this  country.  This  should 
demonstrate  amply  that  the  Nation  is 
willing  to  make  the  type  of  commitment 
that  is  needed  to  lick  this  very  serious 
threat  to  our  environment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal editorial  of  July  10  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foul  Water,  Foul  Air 
A  recent  Gallup  poll,  taken  at  the  request 
of  the  National  WildUfe  federation,  indi- 
cated that  three  out  of  four  persons  were 
willing  to  pay  more  taxes  to  improve  their 
surroundings.  Readers  of  This  Week  maga- 
zine have  ranked  reduction  of  pollution 
fourth,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
sixth,  in  goals  for  a  better  America.  (Top 
three  were  ending  the  Vietnam  war.  com- 
batting crime  and  controlling  inflation ) . 
Ten  years  ago,  in  a  similar  poll,  conserva- 
tion ran  10th  and  pollution  abatement 
wasn't  In  the  running. 

Despite  the  rising  national  concern,  con- 
gress has  not  bestirred  itself  to  provide  funds 
for  a  serious  start  on  the  problem. 

Grand  plans  were  laid,  in  the  national 
water  quality  act,  to  clean  up  lakes  and 
streams.  Yet  less  than  one-fourth  of  au- 
thorized funds  has  been  appropriated.  The 
Nixon  budget  does  not  promise  to  step  up 
the  pace. 

One-third  of  Wisconsin's  communities 
still  do  not  provide  secondary  treatment  of 
sewage  wastes.  Milwaukee's  beaches  teeter 
on  the  edge  of  pollution  each  summer,  are 
closed  periodically  when  the  sewage  plant 
bypasses  too  much  raw  human  waste.  Sep- 
aration of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  would 
cost  untold  millions  in  a  community  already 
reeling  under  property  taxes. 

Some  Industry  is  responding  to  public  in- 
dignation over  pollution,  and  to  govern- 
mental orders,  with  research  and  waste 
treatment.  A  steel  plant  on  the  Ohio  river, 
for  instance,  which  cost  $5.5  million  to  build, 
had  to  spend  82.25  million  to  handle  its 
pollution  and  water  supply  problems.  All- 
out  efforts,  at  industry  expense,  would  in- 
crease  prices   of    consumer    goods. 

The  air  is  growing  grimy  as  fast  as  waters 
are  growing  filthy.  Smokestacks,  auto  ex- 
hausts and  chemical  plants  now  are  spewing 
out  an  estimated  142  million  tons  of  nox- 
ious fumes  a  year.  Even  Milwaukee  county, 
a  pioneer  in  air  pollution  control,  is  only 
holding  its  own  in  'particulate  deposition" — 
an  engineer's  way  of  expressing  the  tons 
01  fallout.  Los  Angeles'  smog  recently 
stretched  110  miles  to  the  affluent  resort 
community  of  Palm  Springs.  A  plume  of 
dtist  from  Chicago's  steel  mills  has  been 
traced  to  Madison,  Wis..  160  miles  away. 

No  nation  has  been  blessed  with  greater 
natural  resources  than  this  one.  No  nation 
squandered  them  more  shamelessly.  The 
people  at  last  seem  ready  to  turn  with  re- 
solve, energy  and  money  to  the  task  of 
cleaning  up  what  we  have  befouled.  It  Is 
time  our  leaders  In  government  respond. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Ten  years  ago, 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  issued 
a  proclamation  so  designating  the  third 
week  in  July,  following  the  authorization 
and  request  of  Congress. 

We  mark  this  decennial  aimiversary 
with  renewed  commitment. 

The  observation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  reminds  the  world  that  the  United 
States  cannot  forget  the  Communist  sub- 
jugation of  once  free  peoples.  Our  own 
history,  our  struggle  for  independence, 
teaches  the  meaning  of  freedom.  From 
this  knowledge  comes  the  obligation  not 
to  abandon  those  who  have  lost  their 
freedom. 

Many  of  our  fellow  citizens  trace  their 
roots  to  those  lands  now  conquered.  In 
those  lands,  freedom  once  flourished.  It 
does  no  longer. 

The  courage  and  dreams  of  the  mil- 
lions under  Communist  lule  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  the  response  of  the  Com- 
munist masters  to  the  sparks  of  freedom 
has  been  brutally  repressive.  The  Poles 
of  Poznan.  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Czechoslovaklans  resisted  totalitarian- 
ism and  paid  for  their  temerity. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  Russian  past,  and 
to  quote  George  Santayana : 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  for  meaningful 
negotiations  with  this  coimtr>'.  But  as 
we  proceed  in  this  direction,  we  should 
keep  the  nature  of  our  adversary'  in  mind. 

Communist  Russia  can  be  known  by 
its  friends — from  Vletcong  terrorists  to 
Arab  guerrillas.  It  can  be  knowTi  by  its 
foreign  policy — from  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  Middle  East  intrigue. 
It  can  be  known  by  its  domestic  policy— 
from  anti-Semitism  to  the  Glnsburg 
trial. 

Seeing  Commimist  nile  for  what  it  is. 
we  should  not  be  surprised  that  efforts 
toward  conciliation  are  blunted  by  the 
Communist  view  that  capitalism  and 
communism  are  'opposed  systems"  and 
absolutely  irreconcilable.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect much  from  countries  that  regard 
oui-  political  and  economic  system  their 
principal  enemy. 

Captive  Nations  Week  serves  a  valu- 
able purpose.  It  makes  us  think  of  these 
things.  But  to  think  about  them  only 
once  a  year  is  not  enough.  Many  who 
have  suffered  the  most  still  refuse  to  bow 
to  the  cruel  despotism  of  communism. 
Such  indomitable  spirits  demand  our 
concern  and  sympathy  ever>'  day  of  the 
year. 

In  making  us  think  about  the  effects 
of  Communist  imperialism.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  accomplishes  more.  It  re- 
minds us  not  only  of  the  character  of 
this  evil,  but  also  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done  to  con  bat  it. 

A  basic  goal  is  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  peoples  in  captive  na- 
tions, and  it  should  never  be  abandoned. 
Captive  Nations  Week  serves  to  assure 
these  peoples  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
Such  assurances  will  be  no  more  than 
empty  phrases,  however,  unless  we  insist 


on  a  quid  pro  quo  in  dealing  with  the 
oppressors. 

Self-determination  and  political  free- 
dom are  what  is  sought.  As  a  nation  can- 
not survive  unless  all  its  peoples  are  free, 
so  neither  can  the  world  find  peace  while 
freedom  is  denied  to  many. 

We,  all  of  us  in  this  country,  hope  for 
the  day  when  the  cold  war  will  end.  We 
cannot  let  our  hopes  color  our  view  of 
the  world  as  it  really  is.  As  much  as  we 
may  wish  it  were  not  so,  the  Communist 
policy  to  dominate  the  world  has  not  been 
modified.  Public  Law  86-90,  the  original 
resolution  adopted  by  Congress  in  July 
of  1959,  designating  Captive  Nations 
Week,  is  as  applicable  today  as  then. 
That  resolution  tells  the  story  and  should 
be  read  and  reread  by  all  Americans. 
For  this  purpose.  I  will  ask  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  in  the  observation 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  history  it 
calls  to  mind  should  make  us  vigilant.  In 
rededicating  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty for  all,  we  strengthen  the  chance  for 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Public  Law  86-90  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Public  Law 
86-90  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Public    Law    8&-90 
(Adopted  by  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  July  1959) 
providing  roR  the  designation  or  the  third 

WEEK   OF   JULY    AS   CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having  been 
able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary. 
Uthuanla,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania.  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  ciUdel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individ- 
ual liberties;  and 
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Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  Procla- 
mation designating  the  third  week  of  July, 
1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  invit- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.  The  President  is  further  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
-world.- 


CENTENNIAL  OF  WOMEN'S 
SUFFRAGE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, July  5,  at  South  Pass  City,  Wyo..  the 
centennial  of  women's  suffrage  was  cele- 
brated. Today,  women's  suffrage  is  taken 
for  granted  in  the  United  States,  and 
through  much  of  the  world.  South  Pass 
City,  where  it  all  started,  is  a  ghost  town, 
recently  turned  over  to  the  Wyoming 
Recreation  Commission,  which  now  will 
administer  it  as  a  historic  site  in  the 
history  of  our  State. 

In  preparation  for  the  July  5  event, 
Mrs.  Edness  Kimball  Wilkins,  State  sen- 
ator from  Natrona  County  and  a  woman 
steeped  in  the  history  of  Wyoming,  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Casper  Star-Tribune 
which  recounts  some  of  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  institution  of  women's 
suffrage  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Wyoming.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mrs.  Wilkins'  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Famous    Ghost    Town    To    Host    Women 

Suffrage  Centennial  Celebration 

(  By  Edness  Kimball  Wilkins) 

When  the  first  territorial  legislature  of 
Wyoming  in  1869  passed  the  famous  law 
that  first  gave  equal  suflrage  to  women  the 
toast  in  the  saloons  In  Cheyenne  was  "Here's 
to  the  lovely  ladies,  once  our  superiors,  now 
our  equals."  Otherwise  there  were  no 
demonstrations  or  celebrations,  probably  be- 
cause there  were  few  women  in  Wyoming  at 
that  time.  Only  a  handful  were  among  the 
8.012  citizens  counted  in  the  official  census 
of  the  new  territory. 

Among  the  men  in  Wyoming  territory  two 
stood  out  as  especially  loud  in  their  protests 
against  the  unprecedented  privilege  for  wom- 
en, Ben  Sheeks  and  Dr   R.  S.  Barr. 

Sheeks  had  fought  the  bill  after  It  was 
Introduced  in  the  legislature,  and  offered 
dozens  of  boisterous  amendments  in  a  futile 
effort  to  kill  It.  Two  years  later,  when  the 
second  legislature  was  in  session,  he  was 
successful.  Only  two  of  the  original  legisla- 
tors returned  to  the  capital  that  year,  one 
of  them  Ben  Sheeks,  Speaker  of  tiie  House. 


A  bill  was  immediately  introduced  to  repteal 
the  suffrage  law,  and  after  a  lively  fight 
passed  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Only  the 
wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  Governor  John 
A.  Campbell  saved  the  law  for  the  ladles.  In 
a  ao-page  handwritten  message  to  the  legis- 
lature he  vetoed  the  measure  that  would 
have  repealed  the  equality  act.  Many  years 
later  Ben  Sheeks  in  a  letter  to  friends  In 
Wyoming  admitted  that  he  realized  how 
mistaken  he  had  been  in  his  views,  and  was 
pleased  that  the  law  had  been  retained. 

Esther  Morris  who -gave  a  famous  tea  party 
and  exacted  a  pledge  from  the  legislative 
candidates  to  Introduce  a  bill  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote,  and  Col.  William  Bright 
who  remembered  his  promise  and  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  first  territorial  legislature, 
both  lived  in  the  wild  gold-rush  town  of 
South  Pass  City,  as  did  another  Important 
man.  Dr.  R.  S.  Barr.  Barr  was  not  only  a 
doctor,  but  also  held  the  proud  position  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  presiding  over  the 
county  of  Sweetwater  which  at  that  time 
comprised  approximately  one-third  of  the 
entire  territory  of  Wyoming. 

Dr.  Barr,  bitterly  critical  of  the  new  legis- 
lation for  women,  wrote  a  sarcastic  letter  to 
the  county  commisisoners  and  ended  it  with 
the  warning  that  if  and  when  they  found 
a  woman  who  was  qualified  to  be  a  Justice 
of  the  peace  they  could  consider  this  his 
resignation.  Imagine  his  chagrin  when  they 
took  him  at  his  word  and  appointed  Esther 
Morris  in  his  place,  the  first  woman  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  world. 

What  happened  then?  Did  the  ex-Justice 
speak  to  the  lady  J.  P.  If  they  met  on  the 
snow-packed  main  street?  Did  he  belittle 
her  decisions,  and  loudly  proclaim  to  the 
boys  gathered  In  the  warm  saloons  that  "She 
dont  know  what  she's  doing.  She  don't 
know  the  law.  She's  Just  an  Ignorant 
woman !"  Did  friends  take  sides  and  split  the 
town,  isolated  by  the  deadly  blizzards  of 
winter  on  top  of  the  Continental  Divide? 

Certainly  all  was  not  tea  parties  and  poll- 
tics  in  South  Pass  City  that  winter  and 
spring.  There  was  rugged  weather,  hard 
work,  privation,  and  constant  attacks  by 
savage  Indians.  Finally  on  July  6,  1870,  Just 
ninety-nine  years  ago  this  week.  Governor 
Campbell  wrote  a  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington  that  pic- 
tured in  stark  words  the  early  and  tragic 
death  of  Dr.  Barr,  opponent  of  equality  for 
women : 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
the  25th  ult.  Indians  made  a  raid  on  South 
Pass  City  m  the  Sweetwater  Mining  District, 
where  they  killed  three  citizens  and  stole  a 
large  number  of  horses,  mules  and  cattle. 
The  names  of  the  murdered  men  were  Dr. 
R.  S.  Barr,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Harvey 
Morgan  and  Jerome  Mason.  The  bodies  of 
the  men  were  found  the  day  after  the  raid. 
Dr.  Barr's  body  was  found  with  his  head 
placed  under  the  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  the 
torn  condition  of  the  sod  around  him  giving 
evidence  that  he  had  been  scalped  and  placed 
in  that  condition  while  yet  alive  and  that 
he  died  In  extreme  agony.  Harvey  Morgan 
was  scalped,  an  iron  bolt  driven  through  his 
head  and  the  tendons  of  his  body  extracted 
for  bow  strings.  The  Indians  escaped  with 
the  captured  stock." 

The  tragedies  and  triumphs  of  a  century 
ago  will  be  told  and  retold  Saturday,  July 
5th,  as  South  Pass  City  stirs  from  its  long 
sleep  and  relives  Its  colorful  history.  Moun- 
tain Men  and  trappers  from  Sublette  and 
Fremont  counties  will  arrive  over  the  old 
Oregon  Trail,  and  the  players  from  the  Dia- 
mond LU  Theater  in  Jackson  will  stage  their 
gay  musical  comedy  "Petticoats  and  Petti- 
foggers," or  how  equal  suffrage  came  to  Wild 
Wyoming.  The  Cheyenne  Little  Theater  play- 
ers win  present  their  operetta.  "A  Wyo- 
ming Tea  Party,"  with  interest  centerlngon 
one  of  their  number,  BUI  Dubois,  great  great 
grandson  of  Esther  Morris. 


Governor  Stanley  K.  Hathaway  will  tell  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  passage  of  the  first 
woman's  suffrage  law,  and  Its  impact  on  na- 
tional and  world  events  In  the  100  years 
since  its  passage.  The  program  will  start  at 
10  a.m.  Mr.  Alice  Messlck  of  Douglas  Is  serv- 
ing as  chairman. 

The  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  Wom- 
an's Suffrage  in  South  Pass  City  "where  it 
all  started"  will  be  the  last  official  act  of  the 
Old  South  Pass  Historical  Preserve  Commis- 
sion before  turning  the  famous  ghost  town 
over  to  the  Wyoming  Recreation  Commis- 
sion which  will  hereafter  have  responsibility 
for  its  administration  and  maintenance. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS  BANK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
trying  times  when  our  society  is  faced 
with  increasing  polarization  between  the 
haves  and  the  have  nots — when  there  is 
a  communications  gap  between  the 
white  and  nonwhite  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety— it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  there  be  adequate  opportunities 
available  to  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mex- 
ican Americans,  and  other  minority 
group  members,  to  break  into  the  news 
and  communications  media. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  a  most  worth- 
while program  just  undertaken  by  the 
New  York  Urban  Coalition. 

The  program  is  called  a  Communica- 
tions Skills  Bank  for  Minorities,  and  it 
is  designed  to  help  members  of  minority 
groups  find  editoi-ial  jobs  in  the  commu- 
nications industry.  The  aim  is  to  take 
talented,  but  often  untrained,  members 
of  minority  groups  and  to  bring  them 
and  jobs  together  so  that  they  may  be- 
come reporters,  editors,  and  news  an- 
nouncers or  editorial  employees  in  ad- 
vertising, book  publishing,  and  public 
relations. 

The  program  is  being  undertaken  on 
a  nationwide  basis  with  a  far-reaching 
registration  effort  centered  in  New  York 
City.  So  that  Congress  and  the  Nation 
at  large  may  become  acquainted  with 
this  forward-looking  effort — an  effort 
that  will  help  bridge  the  communications 
gap  by  bringing  more  nonwhites  into 
the  presently  white-dominated  commu- 
nications and  news  media — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  New  York  Ui'ban 
Coalition's  explanatory  brochure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  bro- 
chure was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New    York    Urban    Coalition    Communica- 
tions Skills  Bank  for  Minorities 
why  a  skills  bank  is  needed 
The  New  York  Urban  Coalition  has  created 
a  Communications  Skills  Bank  to  help  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  find  editorial  jobs 
in  the  communications  industry. 

The  need  for  such  a  Communications 
Skills  Bank  for  Minorities  was  documented 
by  the  reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Minority 
Groups  in  the  News  Media,  and  the  Federal 
Equal  Employment  Opportnunity  Commis- 
sion. 

Each  of  the  task  forces  studied  the  problem 
of  minority  editorial  employment — partic- 
ularly in  the  news  media.  Each  unanimously 
urged  the  employment  of  more  members  of 
minority  groups  as  reporters,  editors  and 
news  announcers. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission,  which 
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devoted  much  space  to  the  employment  of 
Negroes  in  the  mass  media,  said: 

"The  Journalistic  profession  has  been 
shockingly  backward  in  seeking  out,  hiring, 
training,  and  promoting  Negroes.  Fewer  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  people  employed  by  the 
news  business  in  editorial  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  today  are  Negroes." 

The  Commission  added : 

"News  organizations  must  employ  enough 
Negroes  in  positions  of  significant  responsi- 
bility to  establish  an  effective  link  to  Negro 
actions  and  ideas  and  to  meet  legitimate 
employment  expectations.  .  .  .  The  recruit- 
ment of  Negro  reporters  must  extend  beyond 
established  Journalists,  or  those  who  have 
already  formed  ambitions  along  these  lines. 
It  must  become  a  commitment  to  seek  out 
young  Negro  men  and  women,  inspire  them 
to  become — and  then  train  them— as  Jour- 
nalists." 

The  New  York  Urban  Coalition  agrees  with 
these  findings. 

WHAT  THE   SKILLS   BANK   DOES 

The  New  York  Urban  Coalition  believes 
that  more  non-whites  can  be  attracted  to 
editorial  Jobs  by  the  same  incentives  that 
attract  whites. 

The  Coalition  has  thus  established  the 
Communications  Skills  Bank  for  Minorities 
to  help  recruit  more  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  into  communications  and  to  help 
those  already  employed  In  the  industry  to 
advance. 

For  the  Communications  Industry,  the 
Skills  Bank  is  a  centralized  source  of  edito- 
rial talent  among  members  of  minority 
groups. 

For  members  of  minority  groups,  the  Skills 
Bank  is  a  central  clearing  house  for  Jobs  and 
training  opportunities.  It  is  also  a  place  to 
which  minority  members  can  turn  for  coun- 
seling, evaluation  and  information. 

HOW   THE  SKILLS   BANK   OPERATES 

Recruitm.ent 

The  Skills  Bank  is  recruiting — on  a  na- 
tional scale — Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans  and 
other  minority  group  members  for  editorial 
jobs  on  newspapers,  magazines,  television  and 
radio  stations. 

The  Skills  Bank  is  also  seeking  minority 
members  who  are  interested  in  editorial  ca- 
reers in  advertising,  book  publishing  and 
public  relations. 

Advertising,  direct  mall  and  publicity  are 
being  used  in  the  recruitment  effort.  The 
outlets  include  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
press,  the  trade  press,  college  newspapers, 
education  Journals,  community  and  race  re- 
lations organizations,  youth  programs,  media 
that  reach  civil  service  employees  and  pro- 
iesslonal  organizations. 

The  Skills  Bank  is  cooperating  closely  with 
the  predominantly  Negro  colleges,  and  with 
educational  institutions  that  have  sizable 
minority  group  enrollments. 

The  skills  hank  registry 

As  a  result  of  these  recruitment  efforts  the 
Skills  Bank  is  developing  a  growing  registry 
of  minority  members  with  editorial  talent. 

The  registry  comprises  both  persons  with 
no  previous  contact  with  communications 
and  editorial  employees  who  are  qualified 
for  advancement  or  who  desire  movement 
between  media  or  geographic  change. 

The  registry  Includes  candidates  who  are 
suited  for  Immediate  employment  and  those 
who  have  the  potential  and  ability  to  succeed 
after  completing  a  training  program. 
Ei'aluation  and  coiinseling 
Eich  applicant's  file  contains  his  resume, 
work  samples  where  available,  and  an  evalu- 
ation of  his  abilities  and  aptitudes.  The  file 
also  contains  the  results  of  a  standardized 
reference  check. 

The  counseling  and  evaluation  are  done 
by  the  Director,  by  volunteers  from  the  Com- 
munications Industry,  or  by  an  out-of-town 


newsman    or    editor    cooperating    with    the 
SklUs  Bank. 

Candidates  who  qualify  for  Immediate  em- 
ployment are  sent  out  for  Interviews.  The 
Director  arranges  for  these  Interviews,  briefs 
the  employer  and  the  candidate,  and  follows 
up  in  all  cases. 

Candidates  who  have  the  ability  and  apti- 
tude for  success  but  who  need  Journalism 
training  are  helped  to  enroll  In  print  and 
broadcast  training  programs. 

If  a  candidate  cannot  be  placed  In  a  Job 
or  a  training  program  because  of  Indentl- 
fiable  shortcomings,  he  Is  told  about  these. 
He  is  then  advised  about  possible  remedia- 
tion. Including  further  study  of  English, 
speech  training  for  broadcast,  or  additional 
work  experience  and  education. 
Job  development 

To  be  aware  of  employment  opportunities, 
the  Skills  Bank  Is  maintaining  close  contact 
with  key  editorial  employers  In  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area  and  across  the 
country. 

Other  Industry  contacts  are  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Skills  Bank  Advisory  Panel, 
the  Communications  Division  of  the  New 
York  Urban  Coalition,  and  the  Coalition's 
Communications  Committee. 

These  contacts,  \'ltal  for  the  success  of 
the  Skills  Bank,  arc  established  at  the  high- 
est policy  level. 

"in  working  with  the  Industry,  the  Skills 
Bank  Is  not  only  answering  specific  requests 
for  minority  editorial  talent,  but  is  also  se- 
lectively suggesting  suitable  candidates  for 
employment. 

WHO    OPERATES    THE    SKILLS    BANK? 

The  Skills  Bank  was  developed  by  the  New 
York  Urban  Coalition's  Communications  Di- 
vision, headed  by  John  Murray,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Coalition  is  active. y  supporting 
the  project. 

A  Skills  Bank  Advisory  P&m\  is  playing  a 
crucial  role  in  implementing  this  new  pro- 
gram. The  Panel  is  comprised  mainly  o: 
media  representatives.  It  also  Includes  edu- 
cators and  representatives  of  professional 
organizations.  Members  help  set  policy  for 
the  program  and  advise  the  Director.  The 
Panel  also  provides  applicants  with  guidance, 
advice  and  counseling.  In  addition,  members 
work  with  Industry  to  find  Jobs  for  appli- 
cants. 

The  director 
Stuart  Dim  is  the  Director  of  the  New 
York  Urban  Coalition  Communications  Skills 
Bank  for  Minorities.  He  is  former  Deputy 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  New  York 
City  Human  Resources  Administration  and  a 
former  reporter  and  copy  editor  for  Newsday 
on  Long  island,  the  Times-Herald  Record  in 
Mlddletown.  New  York,  and  the  Courier  Post 
In  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dim,  who  Is  33, 
holds  a  Bachelor's  Degree  In  Journalism  fr:m 
New  York  University. 

Registration  requirements 
The  Skills  Bank  has  only  a  few  formal  reg- 
istration requirements.  A  high  school  diploma 
is  preferred,  but  no  .specific  educ.itional  level 
has  been  set.  Applicants  should  be  between 
18  and  35  years  old,  althovigh  this  Is  not  a 
rigid  stipulation. 

Applicants  must  type  25  words  a  minute. 
They  must  also  have  a  reasonable  knowledge 
of  grammar  and  demonstrable  writing  abil- 
ity. In  addition  to  submitting  a  500  to  1.000 
word  biography  along  with  the  application, 
applicants  must  take  a  two-hour  writing  test 
at  the  Skills  Bank  office  and  meet  with  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Panel. 

Applicants  who  have  the  potential  to  suc- 
ceed after  special  training  will  be  registered 
for  enrollment  In  an  appropriate  training 
program. 

The  Skills  Bank  regretfully  will  not  regis- 
ter candidates  who  do  not  have  the  requisites 
demanded  by  the  communications  industry. 


POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  FUTURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  today  made  proposals  on  popula- 
tion control  efforts  including  Increased 
cooperation  and  aid  with  international 
organizations  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Certainly,  the  speed  with  which 
these  countries  develop  both  socially  and 
economically  is  greatly  dependent  on 
their  ability  to  lower  their  explosive  birth 
rates  and  to  adequately  care  for  the  peo- 
ple they  already  have.  Our  aid  to  them 
in  both  assistance  and  programs  can  be 
invaluable  to  those  countries  and  to  our 
image  abroad. 

In  the  United  States,  our  population 
has  doubled  in  the  past  50  years  and  it 
will  increase  by  that  same  amount  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Although  our 
birth  rate  has  been  on  the  apparent  de- 
cline during  the  past  5  years,  examina- 
tion of  the  more  significant  statistics  of 
births  per  1,000  females  in  the  20  to  35 
age  group  reveals  that  the  decline  has 
been  very  small.  A  great  deal  of  study  is 
needed  on  these  problems  and  the  effects 
of  population  growth  on  the  United 
States. 

I  am  therefore  gratified  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  also  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future.  This  Commis- 
.tjion  can  give  an  indepth  analysis  to  the 
problem  of  overpopulation  as  it  relates 
especially  to  housing,  conservation,  urban 
development,  transportation,  and  ways  to 
generally  preserve  a  high  quality  of  life 
for  everyone. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Senate  can  have 
the  vision  to  assist  in  solving  the  over- 
population problem  now  before  it  reaches 
the  proportions  it  has  in  so  many  coun- 
tries around  the  world  and  before  inade- 
quate transportation  and  recreation 
facilities  makes  city  life  unbearable  and 
yet  the  only  way  to  live. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  ap- 
prove the  creation  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed Commission  on  Population  Growth 
so  that  we  may  begin  to  search  for  far- 
reaching  solutions  to  the  problem. 


TO  BUILD  FOR  AMERICA  AND 
PROMOTE  UNITY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  of  July  5,  1969, 
contains  a  report  on  a  most  impressive 
address  by  a  veteran  fighter  pilot.  The 
fact  that  Col.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James 
is  a  Negro  makes  the  words  carry  an 
even  greater  impact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "To  Build  for  America  and 
Promote  Unity,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  Build  for  America  and  Promote  Unitt 

Col.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James,  In  a  speech 
to  more  than  125  Air  Force  officers  at  Wil- 
liams AFB.  Ariz.,  leveled  a  double-barreled 
attack  on  both  the  high  pitch  of  dissent  In 
America  and  the  apathetic  citizenry  which 
fails  to  Involve  Itself  In  promoUng  law  and 
order  and  American  values  In  general. 

The  veteran  Negro  fighter  pilot,  known 
pcpularlv  as  the  'Black  Panther"  from  Ko- 
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rean  War  days,  said.  "There  are  a  lot  of  forces 
at  work  to  separate  us.  And  Uncle  Ho  (refer- 
ring to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist leaden  sees  the  results  of  all  the 
dissent — he  sees  the  Berkeley  scenes,  he  sees 
the  Detrolts  and  the  Chlcagos,  he  sees  the 
foment  and  the  unrest  In  the  streets.  He 
saw  the  Democratic  Convention.  He  doesn't 
see  you  sitting  here  getting  ready  to  grad- 
uate, and  proud  of  It.  He  doesn't  see  any  of 
that.  And  he  thinks  that  he  can  take  you  .  .  . 
he  thinks  he's  won  the  war." 

The  36-year  AP  veteran,  whose  son  Is  a 
recent  APROTC  graduate  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  In  Tucson,  lashed  out  against 
antl-ROTC  factions.  Pointing  to  the  fact  that 
most  military  officers  come  from  ROTC,  he 
termed  proposals  to  eliminate  ROTC  from 
universities  or  withdraw  academic  credit  "the 
most  damaging  form  of  reasoning."  To  say 
that  officers  In  command  should  not  be  a 
product  of  a  university  environment,  that 
the  military  presence  Is  detrimental  to  the 
university  atmosphere.  Is  stupidity,  he  said. 
Colonel  James  said  all  citizens  should  "get 
Involved  obi  the  side  of  right."  "The  silent 
85 '"r  should  speak  up"  and  become  re- 
sponsibly involved  "against  the  forces  at 
work  to  serparate  us."  he  urged. 

"Today,"  he  said,  "the  man  who  knows  the 
Mack  ttttkii  or  the  white  man  who  throws  the 
bflok  %nd  lights  the  torch  and  loots  the 
store  and  doesn't  try  to  stop  him  Is  equally 
guilty."  The  man  who  knows  someone  who 
practices  bigotry  every  day  and  segregates 
and  discriminates  against  a  man  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  religion  "Is  equally 
guilty"  U  he  doesn't  speak  out  against  the 
bigot,  he  said. 

He  added:  "The  student  who  stands  idly  by 
and  sees  college  campuses  disrupted."  and 
with  It  "his  ability  to  get  a  degree  and  to  get 
the  type  of  learning  where  he  can  stand  up 
and  oontrlbute  to  this  great  nation  and 
doesm't  try  to  stop  it  or  head  It  off — by  God. 
he's  guilty." 

He  urged  the  young  officers  to  build  for 
America  and  promote  unity.  "This  Is  our 
country."  he  said,  "and  she's  the  greatest  In 
the  world,  and  if  she's  got  Ills  I'll  hold  her 
hand  until  she  can  put  them  right  .  .  .  You 
stand  by  her.  and  remember  that  you'll  pros- 
per In  f>roportlon  as  you  contribute  to  her 
welfare. 

"Don't  get  so  busy  practicing  your  right 
to  dissent,  he  went  on  to  say.  "that  you  for- 
get your  responsibility  to  contribute.  Go  for 
the  things  that  are  Important:  patriotism 
and  reverence  and  morality,  and  braveness, 
and  cleajillneis.  and  love.  And  keep  your 
sense  of  values  In  the  right  line.  And  by  the 
way  you  live  your  dally  lives,  and  by  the  way 
you  Influence  people  with  whom  you  come 
In  contact,  build  for  >'^urself  your  link  In 
that  chain  that  Is  the  unity  that  has  always 
preceded  the  states  of  America  and  made  her 
strong,  and  show  that  unity  to  the  world,  and 
they  won't  stand  against  us — they  wouldn't 
dare." 

The  30-mlnute  talk  by  the  man  who  led  a 
1966  flight  of  P-4  "Phantom""  aircraft  which 
downed  seven  MlGs  In  15  minutes  without 
loss  of  an  American  pilot  or  aircraft  damage 
was  typical  of  his  wldely-edltortallzed  fer- 
vent patriotism,  and  received  prolonged  ap- 
plause from  the  audience.  A  similar  speech 
on  Americanism  delivered  to  the  Air  Force 
Association  Convention's  air  war  symposium 
last  year  was  read  Into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Colonal  James  has  logged  over  9.500  hours 
as  a  flghter  pilot.  Including  6.500  In  Jet  air- 
craft. Formerly  vice-commander  of  the  8th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Ubon  Air  Base, 
Thailand,  where  he  was  pari;  of  BGen  Robin 
Olds'  famed  "Wolfpack""  MIG  killers  (they 
used  to  call  them  the  "Black  Man  and  RoWn" 
team,  James  recalls),  he  Is  now  vice-oom- 
mander  of  the  33rd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at 
Eglln  AFB,  Pla. 

Nearing  the  close  of  a  30-year  career  as  an 


AF  pilot,  Colonel  James  has  a  23-year  old 
son.  Daniel  HI,  who  Is  "taking  up  the  stick." 
as  the  senior  James  puts  It.  Second  Lieuten- 
ant James  Is  a  member  of  the  61-man  grad- 
uating class  of  pilots  which  his  father  ad- 
dressed at  WUllams. 


USDA'S      PESTICIDE      REGULATION 
EFFECTIVENESS  QUESTIONED 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  last  Saturday's  Mil- 
waukee Journal  registers  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  pesticide  reg- 
ulation activities. 

The  editorial  reports  that  during  the 
recent  DDT  hearings  in  Wisconsin,  one 
of  the  Department's  pesticide  regulation 
officials  admitted  that  the  agency  does 
not  double  check  a  manufacturer's  claims 
of  toxicity  or  effectiveness. 

Other  cases  are  cited  when  USDA 
regulation  officials  have  balked  at  re- 
labeling pesticides  or  bringing  data  fur- 
nished by  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Who"s  Watching  Pesticides? 
There  are  mounting  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  federal  department  of  agrl- 
culture"s  pesticide  regulation  division  as  a 
result  of  recent  developments. 

Harry  W.  Hays,  the  director,  told  a  Chicago 
conference  of  midwest  governors,  upset  over 
federal  seizure  of  DDT  laden  echo  salmon  in 
Lake  Michigan,  that  the  USDA  planned  no 
action  against  DDT.  "Then.  In  the  recent  DDT 
hearing  at  Madison,  he  raised  questions 
about  how  enterprising  his  agency  was  In 
checking  a  pesticide.  He  testified  that  the 
USDA  did  not  make  tests  Itself  to  double 
check  the  manufacturer's  claims  of  toxicity 
or  effectiveness.  Indef>endent  studies  could 
be  made,  he  added,  but  he  left  discretion  up 
to  his  staff. 

Hays  recently  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  there  had  been  no  public  notice 
from  his  department  that  products  contain- 
ing thallium — a  possible  hazard  to  children — 
were  on  the  market  long  after  Its  registra- 
tion had  been  canceled.  Examples  of  con- 
fusing and  contradictory  labeling  were  in- 
troduced by  the  committee's  counsel.  In  one 
case,  the  USDA"s  general  counsel  office  had 
overruled  Hays  and  ordered  relabeling  of  In- 
sect strips,  after  Hays  had  called  relabeling 
unreasonable  and  Impractical.  In  another 
case,  testimony  Indicated,  a  challenge  on  a 
product's  safety  by  the  public  health  service 
never  was  taken  to  the  agriculture  secretary, 
although  an  Interagency  agreement  provides 
for  this. 

The  USDA  recently  ran  Into  public  opposi- 
tion to  Its  plan  to  spread  69.000  pounds  of 
dieldrin  on  a  Texas  air  base. 

Now  the  department  has  suspended  use  of 
nine  persistent  pesticides  Including  dieldrin 
and  DDT  on  government  property  for  30 
days,  pending  a  review.  It's  about  Ume  firm 
action  was  taken  in  Washington  about  pesti- 
cides. 


take  honor  in  thanking  those  who  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  thus  far  and  in  encouraging  them 
to  continue  their  valiant  efforts. 

I  do  this  on  behalf  of  the  numerous 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  who  have  relatives 
in  these  captured  nations  and  the  many 
others  in  Wisconsin  who  believe  in  free- 
dom for  all  people.  I  think  that  it  is  only 
fitting  this  year  to  pay  special  homage  to 
those  courageous  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia who  have  most  recently  felt  the 
chains  on  their  country  pulled  taut. 


CAPTIVE  NA'nONS   WEEK— 1969 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
we  are  once  again  reminded  that  great 
numbers  of  Europeans  do  not  enjoy  the 
freedom  that  those  of  us  in  the  United 
States  exercise.  On  this  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  I 


SCOTTS     BLUFF     COUNTY,     NEBR 
PROGRAM     TO     CURB     JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
29  last,  I  informed  the  Senate  about  a 
very  fine  program  which  is  being  con- 
ducted in  Scotts  Bluff  County.  Nebr , 
to  curb  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  particular,  I  praised  the  work  of  a 
citizens'  advisory  committee  in  attempt- 
ing to  improve  television  programing  for 
children  and  young  adults. 

The  Scotts  Bluff  County  Juvenile  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  continued  its  ef- 
forts in  connection  with  television  pro- 
graming while  also  carrying  out  a  com- 
prehensive voluntary  program  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  young  people. 

This  local  committee's  work  attracted 
significant  national  attention,  along  with 
similar  work  being  done  by  a  local  group 
in  Boulder,  Colo.,  in  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  June 
28-30. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  written 
by  Howard  James  of  the  Monitor  staff. 
I  commend  it  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  an  illustration  of  what  com- 
munities in  other  States  can  do  with 
proper  local  leadership  and  initiative  to 
solve  the  problems  of  youth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An    ALTERNATrVE    TO    DETENTION: 

Attention 

(Note. — If  a  county's  officials  provide 
leadership  and  If  Its  Individual  citizens  care, 
children  headed  for  delinquency  can  be 
'turned  around.'  Today's  article  takes  a  look 
at  two  such  counties;  Scotts  Bluff  In  Ne- 
braska and  Boulder  In  Colorado.  Both  offer 
programs  that  show  great  promise  for  help- 
ing children  In  trouble.) 

(By  Howard  James) 

Marian  was  12  when  she  was  arrested  for 
forging  checks  and  passing  them  at  a  cloth- 
ing store. 

A  small,  plain  girl  with  long  black  hair, 
she  would  have  been  a  prime  candidate  for 
reform  school  In  many  communities.  But 
not  In  Scottsbluff.  Neb.  For  In  Scottsbluff 
people  care  about  children  In  trouble. 

Marian  Is  14  now.  For  the  past  two  years 
she  has  been  living  as  a  foster  child  on  a 
13.000-acre  ranch  on  the  Wyoming  border. 
She  has  her  own  horse.  Is  active  in  4-H.  and 
is  strong,  suntanned,  and  happy. 

Marian  was  born  of  an  Incestuous  rela- 
tionship between  her  father  and  her  older 
sister,  who  was  twice  committed  to  a  men- 
tal hospital.  When  Marian  was  six,  she  saw 
another  older  sister,  who  had  been  caring 
for  her,  shot  to  death  by  the  sisters  husband. 

Until  she  was  arrested  by  buying  clothes 
with  the  forged  checks  her  life  had  been 
confused,  even  desperate. 
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A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BE  ARRESTED 

Marian's  case — and  dozens  of  others — 
show  that  being  arrested  in  Scotts  Bluff 
County  can  be  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  some  youngsters. 

Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  coun- 
ty's highly  effective  Juvenile  ppobaUon  offi- 
cer. James  L  Miller,  a  former  policeman 
and  narcotics  expert. 

Mr.  Miller  Is  compassionate,  yet  firm.  He 
can  deal  effectively  with  children  in  trouble 
because  he  has  been  there.  His  father  and 
mother  were  divorced.  He  describes  his  child- 
hood home  as  "tough,  with  a  lot  of  drinking." 
Things  got  so  bad  that  he  was  placed  in  a 
series  of  foster  homes.  From  this  background 
he  made  It  through  two  years  of  Junior 
college. 

Unlike  many  proba-tlon  officers  with  police 
background,  he  understands  that  sending 
children  to  reform  school  can  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Thus  Institutionalization  is 
limited  to  extreme  cases. 

At  present  he  has  found  more  than  50 
foster  homes.  They  are  scattered  across  west- 
ern Nebraska.  And  while  some  foster  parents 
are  given  a  small  amount  to  care  for  children, 
either  through  the  Nebraska  Children's 
Home,  or  through  the  Welfare  Department, 
many  provide  foster  care  free. 

This  is  the  case  with  Marian's  foster  par- 
ents, who  have  14  children  of  their  own. 
In  fact,  when  Marian's  father  passed  on  some 
months  ago  and  she  began  receiving  $53 
,1  month  social  security,  her  foster  parents 
decided  they  would  bank  $50  for  Marian  "s 
higher  education,  giving  her  the  $3  a  month 
to  spend 

■When  I  vlsted  Scottsbluff  a  few  days  ago, 
I  found  that  not  only  did  Marian's  foster 
parents  have  her  and  two  other  foster  chil- 
dren, but  that  they  had  agreed  to  accept 
four  more — all  from  the  same  family. 

Scotts  Bluff  County  Is  an  unusual  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation  because  it  Is  small, 
rural.  Isolated,  with  limited  financial  re- 
sources, and  has  serious  problems. 

DENVER    NEAREST    crTY 

A  large  number  of  jjoverty-strlcken  Mexi- 
can-Americans live  In  rundown  shacks  on 
Scottsbluff"s  fringes.  And  teen-age  drug  use 
hJis  been  growing  through  out-of-town  stu- 
dents who  attend  Hiram  Scott  College — a  new 
four-year  Institution.  (Marijuana  grows  wild 
along  the  roadsides  and  creek  beds.) 

Slightly  more  than  39.000  people  make  up 
this  high,  dry  county  that  Is  split  diagonally 
by  the  North  Platte  River.  Half  of  those  live 
In  the  adjoining  towns  of  Scottsbluff  and 
Gerlng. 

Located  just  east  of  the  Wyoming  line, 
about  midway  between  the  South  Dakota 
and  Colorado  borders,  the  nearest  major 
center  Is  Denver,  some  200  miles  to  the  south 
(and  slightly  west).  Cheyenne,  100  miles 
southwest.  Is  the  nearest  medium-sized  com- 
munity. 

Cattle  ranching  and  Irrigated  row  crops  are 
the  major  source  of  Income,  with  sugarbeet 
processing  the  main  activity. 

Until  about  four  years  ago  Scots  Bluff 
handled  its  Juvenile  problems  in  a  rather  tra- 
ditional way.  County  Judge  Richard  S.  Wiles 
did  what  he  could  with  limited  resources, 
but  far  too  many  children  were  locked  In 
the  awful  chlldren"s  section  of  the  county 
Jail  or  shipped  off  to  reform  school. 

Judge  Wiles  then  formed  a  juvenile-court 
advisory  committee,  made  up  of  local  citi- 
zens. A  year  later  he  hired  Mr.  Miller  as  his 
protjation  officer. 

COMMtJNlTT     TtmNED     ON 

For  more  than  two  years  the  advisory 
committee  struggled  along.  Then  a  new  min- 
ister m  town,  the  Rev.  James  F.  Landrum. 
was  persuaded  to  take  the  presidency.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Landrum  had  once  taught  Sunday 
school  In  an  Indiana  reform  school  and  had 
helped  form  two  private  Institutions  (Illlni 
Chlldren"s  Christian  Home,  St.  Joseph;  and 


Indiana  Ghlldren"s  Christian  Hcwne.  Ladoga) 
for  youngsters.  Imaginative,  determined,  he 
began  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  Scotts 
Bluff  County  children  in  trouble. 

This  was  what  Judge  Wiles  and  Jim  Miller 
needed.  With  the  strong  support  of  the  local 
radio  station.  KOLT.  and  the  newspaper,  the 
Star-Herald.  Scotts  Bluff  County  "turned 
on."" 

Not  only  did  the  number  of  foster  homes 
grow  from  a  handful  to  more  than  50 — 
housing  some  65  children  in  trouble— but 
other  things  began  to  happen. 

When  I  visited  Scotts  Bluff  County.  I 
found  17  committees  at  work,  trying  to 
eliminate  Juvenile  delinquency  in  varioxis 
ways. 

A  summer  recreational  program  had  begun 
that  day  with  a  $2,300  grant  from  the  Scotts- 
bluff city  fathers  and  the  help  of  student 
volunteers.  Mayor  C.  A.  Thomas  says  that 
next  year  $7,000  wUl  be  available;  that  $12,- 
000  is  being  budgeted  for  the  following  year; 
and  that  eventually  his  community  will  have 
a  "full-time,  year-round  recreational  pro- 
gram." 

FENCED     PLAYGROtrNDS     UNLOCKED 

The  city  became  Interested  In  spending 
money  on  recreation  last  fall  when  Mrs. 
Jeannle  Westervelt.  a  former  schoolteacher 
and  member  of  the  court  advisory  commit- 
tee, began  making  speeches  to  service  clubs 
and  other  groups  on  the  subject. 

School  playgrounds  are  fenced  and  had 
been  locked  to  prevent  vandalism.  The  school 
board  agreed  to  open  them.  The  city  money 
was  used,  in  part,  to  hire  a  recreation  director 
and  two  assistants  for  two  months.  Local 
groups  have  donated  supplies  for  arts  and 
crafts.  The  schools  are  providing  balls  and 
play  equipment.  And  youngsters  will  be  able 
to  rent  other  games  from  a  mobile  recrea- 
tional unit. 

In  the  basement  of  the  county  jail  one 
room  Is  filled  with  chlldren"s  clothing  do- 
nated by  local  citizens.  This  was  the  result 
of  court  officials'  discovering  that  many  chil- 
dren skipped  school,  stole,  or  otherwise  got 
Into  trouble  because  they  had  no  shoes  or 
underwear  or  were  poorly  dressed. 

Jim  Miller  and  others  from  time  to  time 
dipped  into  their  own  pockets  to  provide 
basic  needs  for  these  youngsters. 

Parent  counseling  is  used  with  families  of 
children  In  trouble.  One  17-year-old  girl  dat- 
ing college  students  was  constantly  in  trouble 
with  her  mother  who  ( falsely )  accused  her  of 
using  narcotics  and  being  a  prostitute.  (Her 
older  sister  is  a  prostitute.)  Her  father  was 
working  two  Jobs  and  never  had  time  for  his 
family. 

HOW     COMMITTEES     COOPERATE 

It  was  discovered  that  the  girl  felt  totally 
rejected.  She  recalled  only  one  good  time 
in  her  life — a  family  camping  trip.  The  moth- 
er agreed  to  take  her  daughter  for  two 
weeks  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  father  visited 
them  there.  The  family  got  to  know  each 
other  better,  and  the  girl  Is  not  only  getting 
along  better,  but  says  she  she  will  return  to 
school  In  the  fall. 

Sometimes  committees  work  together. 

One  12-year-old  boy  arrived  In  court  with- 
out underwear  and  was  dressed  in  rags.  He 
had  been  picked  up  as  a  truant.  Mr.  Miller 
took  him  home,  found  the  family  without 
heat  or  food,  with  only  a  small  camping  stove 
to  cook  on.  and  the  electricity  cut  off. 

The  father  had  disappeared,  leaving  the 
mother  and  five  children.  She  worked  as  a 
part-time  waitress  and  as  a  maid  In  a  cheap 
hotel  to  provide  food.  Welfare  turned  the 
family  down  because  they  had  not  lived  In 
the  state  long  enough.  When  Mr.  Miller 
reached  the  home,  he  found  the  youngsters 
hadn't  eaten  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

Clothing  was  provided.  Mr.  Miller  and  oth- 
ers on  the  council  started  asking  lor  dona- 
tions. The  newspaper  told  of  the  family's 
need.  Soon  they  had  furniture.  A  job  was 


found  for  the  young  mother  as  a  receptionist 
for  a  local  dentist.  The  welfare  department 
was  p>ersuaded  to  find  her  a  baby-sitter  so  the 
children  wouldnt  be  left  alone.  The  boy  went 
back  to  school. 

Scotts  Bluff  County  also  has  what  It  calls 
the  "Listening  Poet."  This,  too,  is  a  signifi- 
cant delinquency-prevention  program,  al- 
though not  yet  fully  utilized  by  the  commu- 
nity. Professional  counselors  make  up  the 
committee. 

PARENTS,  EVEN  CHILDREN   CALL  j 

Sometimes  a  parent  will  call,  asking  what 
to  do  to  keep  a  child  from  running  with  the 
wrong  group  or  one  on  the  edge  of  delinquen- 
cy from  getting  into  worse  trouble.  Now  and 
then  children  ask  for  help. 

One  17-year-old  was  picked  up  by  police 
in  a  street  brawl.  (Later  It  was  found  he  was 
fighting  In  self-defense.)  His  father,  an  ex- 
convlct,  was  determined  to  give  the  boy  a 
beating,  according  to  Mr.  Miller.  As  usual, 
the  mother  opposed  this  ( part  of  a  long-time 
family  battle) .  "The  boy.  tired  of  the  conflict. 
and  "brighter  than  either  of  his  parents," 
called  the  Listening  Post. 

The  boy  had  been  failing  in  school.  But 
after  a  series  of  family-counseling  sessions  he 
Is  ""doing  fine."'  The  father  now  holds  a  steady 
Job.  and  the  home  is  relatively  calm  for  the 
first  time  In  years,  according  to  Mr.  Miller. 
When  counseling  falls,  the  Listening  Post 
has  other  communities  to  turn  to.  A  14-year- 
old  girl  was  promiscuous  and  defied  her 
mother.  She  was  first  placed  on  probation, 
eventually  put  In  a  foster  home.  The  mother 
had  wanted  the  girl  ""locked  up." 

The  Juvenile  court  advisory  committee  also 
has  a  committee  working  with  school  drop- 
outs and  tutoring  students  in  reading  and 
other  subjects.  Students  from  the  Platte 
Valley  Bible  College  do  much  of  the  tutoring. 
These  students  haven"t  been  afraid  to 
tackle  the  dirty  jobs.  One  Mexican  family 
lived  in  a  rundown  shack  on  the  rlverbank 
on  a  farm  owned  by  an  exteremely  wealthy 
farmer.  The  mother  passed  on.  The  father 
supporting  his  family  of  15  by  working  for 
the  farmer  from  dawn  until  after  dark  at  $40 
a  week. 

Mr.  Miller  learned  of  the  family  when 
one  of  the  children,  a  12-year-old  boy.  was 
arrested  for  breaking  Into  a  church.  He 
found  the  children  covered  with  lice,  and 
suffering  from  malnutrition  and  a  variety  of 
skin  diseases.  Eight  of  the  children  slept  in 
one  bed,  the  father  and  two  boys  slept  in  a 
second  bed.  and  the  rest  of  the  children 
slept  on  the  floor — pine  boards  with  spaces 
between  them.  Their  used  clothing  was 
burned  for  heat  when  it  became  too  filthy 
to  wear.  They  cooked  on  a  wood  fire  in  a 
broken-down  gas  stove. 

The  students  Joined  Mr.  Miller  and  worked 
from  5  a.m.  until  midnight  for  three  days 
to  clean  the  filthy  house.  Furniture  was  pro- 
vided. A  registered  nurse  was  sent  out  to  talk 
to  the  older  girls.  The  youngsters  were  bathed. 
Medical  treatment  was  given.  And  after 
much  pressure  the  farmer  piped  In  cold 
water  for  bathing  and  gas  for  cooking — In- 
creasing the  rent  deduction  from  the  meager 
paycheck. 

Further  pressure  through  church  mem- 
bers on  the  farmer's  wife  over  several  months 
eventually  produced  a  larger  home  for  the 
family.  And  a  Spanish  minister  began  calling 
on  the  youngsters  and  sooon  they  were  at- 
tending church. 

SPECIAL    SPEAKERS    BROUGHT    IN 

The  Scottsbluff-Gerlng  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes  also  has  worked  with 
children,  as  have   other  groups. 

Three  prisoners  from  Colorado  have  been 
flown  in  to  speak  to  high-school  groups  on 
how  to  avoid  a  life  of  crime.  Two  nationally 
known  speakers  in  the  field  also  were  brought 
in.  Their  talks  were  broadcast  on  the  local 
radio  station  ?nd  picked  up  in  schools 
throughout  the  area. 
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A  community  meeting  was  held  by  the 
advisory  committee  in  the  county  Jail.  A 
display  on  drug  abuse  has  been  set  up,  and 
pamphlets  distributed.  A  film  on  narcotics 
was  purchased  and  has  been  shown  across 
western  Nebraska.  "Shining  Light"  awards 
are  given  to  those  who  contribute  to  de- 
linquency prevention.  Efforts  continue  to 
establish  a  big-brother  and  blg-slster  pro- 
gram for  youngsters  In  need  of  a  friend. 

Efforts  are  beng  made  to  establish  a  half- 
way house  for  youngsters  who  cannot  adjust 
to  foster  home  living  and  cannot  stay  In 
their  own  homes. 

Dep>endent  and  neglected  youngsters  are 
temporarily  held  In  a  shelter-care  facility, 
rather  than  Jail— the  St.  Christopher  Child 
Care  Center  operated  by  the  Order  of  Corpus 
Chrlstl  Carmelite  Sisters.  ( Because  of  a  short- 
age of  funds  and  climbing  costs,  the  center 
Is  reported  to  be  In  danger  of  closing.) 

JOBS     HtTNTED     DOWN 

The  committee  also  tries  to  find  Jobs  for 
youngsters.  This  is  hampered  by  outdated 
child-labor  laws  designed  to  prevent  exploi- 
tation of  children  and  by  the  demise  of  the 
local  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  unit. 

Youngsters  who  are  caught  with  alcohol 
in  their  possession  are  fined  $100  and  costs. 
Other  older  youngsters  may  also  be  fined 
for  certain  offenses.  All  are  permitted  to 
work  off  the  fines  on  community  projects. 
Five  youngsters  are  developing  small  islands 
in  the  river  into  recreation  areas  with  the 
voluntary  super\'islon  of  Earl  Shultz,  a  local 
carpenter. 

Other  children  make  restitution  for  van- 
dalism by  working  under  adult  superrtslon. 
One  group  of  7-,  8-.  and  9-year-olds  is  clean- 
ing up  a  construction  company's  yard.  The 
youngsters  had  stolen  radiators,  spark  plugs, 
and  other  parts  to  sell. 

Since  the  only  swimming  pool  Is  located 
in  a  middle-class  neighborhood,  city  fathers 
have  Just  agreed  to  build  a  second  pool  more 
accessible   to  the  poor,  says  Mayor  Thomas. 

In  the  past,  the  police  department  has 
followed  a  policy  of  harassment  of  young 
people,  the  Mayor  adds.  But  a  bright  young 
California  officer  with  a  degree  in  pwUce 
science  has  Just  been  hired  as  police  chief. 
James  A.  Te.il  makes  it  clear  that  not  only 
will  he  work  with  the  Juvenile  advisory  com- 
mittee, but  that  he  Intends  to  give  his  men 
training  and  Insight  into  better  ways  of 
handling  youth. 

CHANGES     THREATEN     LEADERSHIP 

Problems  threaten  to  knock  Scotts  Bluff 
County  from  Its  status  as  a  national  leader  In 
delinquency  prevention.  The  county  Judge. 
Richard  S.  Wiles,  has  taken  a  state  post  In 
Lincoln. 

The  new  Judge.  James  L.  Macken.  who 
has  been  on  the  bench  only  a  few  days, 
admits  that  he  Is  uncertain  which  direction 
he  will  go.  Some  fear  he  will  be  far  more 
rigid  and  less  imaginative  than  Judge  Wiles, 
or  fail  to  use  the  adrisory  committee  prop- 
erly. Yet  Judge  Macken  says  he  "wants  to 
learn."  and  is  a  "strong  believer  in  proba- 
tion." 

Mr.  Miller,  probation  officer,  says  he  may 
quit,  since  his  frequent  requests  for  help 
have  been  turned  down  by  the  county  board. 
Judge  Macken  replies  that  the  decision  on 
help  for  Mr.  Miller  is  not  final,  but  believes 
Mr  Miller  is  an  outstanding  Juvenile  officer 
and  will  urge  him  to  stay. 

Scotts  Bluff  County  officials  openly  admit 
that  many  of  their  Ideas  are  really  not  origi- 
nal. They  give  much  credit  to  Boulder 
County.    Colo.,    for   pointing   the   way. 

In  recent  years  Boulder's  Juvenile  court 
has  gained  national  recognition  for  pioneering 
in  the  volunteer  field  and  in  opening  At- 
tention Homes  for  children  in  trouble — at- 
tention as  opposed  to  detention. 

BOUXDER  COURT  COOPERATES 

Beyond  this.  Boulder  has  an  outstanding 
year-round  recreation  program  and  a  wel- 


fare department  that  not  only  is  concerned 
about  children  In  trouble — and  doing  some- 
thing about  them — but  aiso  is  able  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  Juvenile  court.  (In 
Scottebluff  and  In  many  other  cities  the 
court  and  welfare  department  are  at  odds.) 

Boulder's  widely  copied  volunteer  pro- 
gram Is  an  outgrowth  of  a  project  begun  by 
a  University  of  Colorado  sociologist,  Gordon 
H.  Barker.  In  1957  he  began  assigning  uni- 
versity students  to  work  in  the  reform  school 
In  Golden.  Colo. 

In  1961,  Professor-  Barker  and  Boulder 
County  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Horace  B. 
Holmes  began  using  carefully  selected  stu- 
dents as  volunteer  probation  office  ;,  after 
learning  of  a  Laurence,  Kan..  Judge  who 
used  law  students  in  this  capacity. 

(During  this  same  period  Judge  Keith 
Leenhouts  was  also  pioneering  in  the  use  of 
volunteers  in  court  in  Royal  Oak.  Mich.) 

Prom  time  to  time  Boulder  residents  of- 
fered to  help  In  the  Juvenile  court.  But  it 
was  a  few  days  after  the  slaying  of  President 
Kennedy  that  Dr.  Ivan  H.  Scheler,  a  psy- 
chologist specializing  In  testing,  "numbed 
by  the  assassination"  walked  in,  asking  for 
something  to  do. 

"I  had  read  that  Oswald  [Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  accused  of  assassinating  the  I»resl- 
dentl  was  in  a  Juvenile  court  but  that  no 
on_  had  any  time  to  do  anything  for  him." 
said  Dr.  Scheler. 

VOLUNTEiai  HELP  WELCOMED 

Judge  Holmes  and  his  wife,  June,  had 
known  Dr.  Scheler  casually  as  a  member 
of  the  same  folk-dancing  group.  When  Dr. 
Scheler  volunteered.  Judge  Holmes  knew  how 
to  use  him.  For  he  had  long  been  concerned 
with  the  almost  Impossible  Job  of  help- 
ing children  In  trouble  with  the  sketchy 
Information  provided  by  even  the  best  pro- 
bation officer. 

Judge  Holmes  listed  the  questions  he  need- 
ed ar-wered.  Dr.  Scheler  used  a  short  person- 
ality test  to  answer  the  questions.  He  now 
spends  20  to  30  hours  a  week  without  charge 
helping  the  court  and  supporting  the  volun- 
teer movement. 

Soon  another  psychologist  volunteered  to 
give  children  attltudlnal  tests. 

Later,  an  optometrist  walked  in  and  began 
to  give  free  eye  tests.  He  quickly  found  that 
roughly  half  of  the  children  in  court  had  eye 
trouble.  Hearing  tests  were  added.  The  third 
child  tested  had  a  sever  hearing  problem 
that  neither  he  nor  his  parents  were  aware  of. 

Many  children  are  also  given  reading  and 
IQ   tests,  proctored   by  volunteer  women. 

When  court  officials  became  weary  of  deal- 
ing with  dropouts,  a  volunteer  tutoring 
program  was  launched.  So  far.  35  different 
Jobs  have  been  performed  by  volunteers. 

College  students  continue  to  work  as  vol- 
unteer probation  officers.  Now  adults  from 
the  community  also  serve  In  this  capacity — 
giving  youngsters  far  more  attention  than 
they  might  get  from  a  professional. 

CHtmCH    PROGRAM    TRIED    OUT 

A  church  referral  program  was  tried.  It 
failed  because  ministers  and  other  church 
people  were  too  busy  doing  other  things. 
Those  ministers  who  did  do  a  good  Job  "were 
already  involved"  with  children  in  trouble, 
adds  Charles  Cameron,  chief  Juvenile  officer. 

In  the  past  year  youngsters  caught  shop- 
lifting have  been  asked  to  provide  a  day's 
service  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  merchan- 
dise stolen.  Children  may  work  for  the  city, 
help  in  the  halfway  house  for  ex-alcohollcs. 
or  in  the  parks.  So  far  no  child  In  this  pro- 
gram has  repeated  the  offense.  Work  pro- 
grams are  being  tried  for  other  violations, 
but  so  far  with  less  success. 

A  sociologist  teaches  a  course  In  family 
living  for  older  boys  and  girls  who  want  to 
get  married.  Often  these  youngsters  only 
want  to  escape  from  home. 

A  group  of  volunteers  has  planned  "re- 
treats"  Into   the  mountains   for  youngsters 


who  have  used  drugs.  Each  group  will  have 
15  boys  and  girls.  Pollow-up  meetings  are 
planned.  This  program  has  been  put  together 
by  Mrs.  Sharon  Penner,  a  probation  officer. 

While  Boulder  still  has  a  cold,  prisonlike 
Jail  for  holding  children  for  courts.  It  has 
three  volunteer-supported  Attention  Homes 
for  those  either  waiting  placement  In  Insti- 
tutions or  foster  homes  or  for  a  crisis  in  their 
own  homes  to  end. 

PARSONAGE  RENTED  FOR  $1  A  YEAR 

These  are  older  homes — the  first  was  a 
Methodist  parsonage  rented  for  $1  a  year — 
that  blend  into  a  neighborhood. 

Young  house  parents  are  hired,  often  mar- 
ried college  students,  for  $2(X)  a  month  plus 
room  and  board.  The  program  Is  built  on 
trust  of  children  In  trouble. 

During  the  school  year  they  attend  local 
public  schools.  They  also  are  permitted  to 
go  to  the  store  for  a  soft  drink  or  personal 
need  or  a  movie  or  some  recreational  activity 
without  supervision. 

A  report  published  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Development,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, points  out  that  "behind  the  volunteer- 
powered  Attention  Homes  and  Individual 
foster-homes  programs  in  Boulder  is  a  belief 
that  much  of  Juvenile  'acting  out'  behavior 
Is,  at  least  at  first,  a  plea  for  help.  .  .  ." 

The  report  adds  that  "the  problems  of 
children  brought  before  the  court  are  the 
problems  of  the  entire  community  and. 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  solved  by  the  com- 
munity." 

In  the  big.  old  red-brick  Attention  Home 
a  few  blocks  from  downtown  Boulder  I  met 
Don,  a  14-year-old  who  was  quietly  playing 
an  Attention  Home  guitar  In  his  room. 

Don  had  been  involved  In  a  series  of  bur- 
glaries. His  18-year-old  brother  is  already  in 
the  reformatory. 

Don  "hates"  his  stepmother,  a  woman  who 
broke  up  his  home  by  having  an  affair  with 
his  father  several  years  ii;o.  Now  he  refuses 
to  live  with  her.  Yet  his  w.-n  mother,  who 
has  been  ill,  cannot  keep  him. 

Don  likes  living  in  the  Attention  Home, 
not  only  because  of  the  house  parents,  but 
because  his  father,  a  middle-class  business- 
man, was  always  too  busy  to  take  him  to 
the  places  he  now  goes — horseback  riding, 
rodeos,  the  'YMCA,  the  swimming  pool. 

HOME    LIFE    DESCRIBED 

Perhaps  even  better  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  Attention  Home  came  from  Carlos,  a 
15-year-old  who  has  been  "running  since  I 
was  13." 

Carlos'  father  is  divorced  from  his  mother. 
His  stepfather,  a  man  he  liked,  has  passed 
on. 

He  shyly  talks  about  how  he  and  his  sister 
dislike  the  men  his  mother  brings  home,  and 
how  he  is  disturbed  because  "some  of  them 
stay  half  the  night  with  her." 

Carlos  first  went  to  a  boys  ranch,  but  ran 
from  there,  too.  He  has  been  in  several  foster 
homes,  but  has  run  from  all  but  the  last 
one.  which  he  had  to  leave  when  the  hus- 
band and  wife  developed  problems  of  their 
own. 

One  of  Carlos'  problems  has  been  at  school 
where  Anglo  children  "make  fun  of  you  and 
make  you  feel  left  out."  Carlos  Is  Mexican 
American.  He  has  not  run  from  the  Atten- 
tion Home,  although  doors  and  windows  are 
unlocked. 

Several  federal  studies  have  been  made. 
One  shows  that  the  Attention  Homes  save  a 
minimum  of  500  child-days  in  Jail  each  year. 

(Niagara  County.  N.Y..  has  also  pioneered, 
with  even  greater  success,  the  u.^e  of  ojjen 
group  homes  for  holding  children  in  trouble. 
The  Jail  In  Niagara  Falls  Is  used  far  less  than 
that  In  Boulder.) 

PtTBLIC    FUNDS    PROVIDED 

Boulder  Coiuity  had  a  population  of  less 
than  75.000  In  1960.  It  has  grown  conslder- 
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ably  since.  Yet  Its  welfare  department  boasts 
60  foster  homes,  plus  three  group  homes 
that  can  accommodate  up  to  14  children 
each.  One  group  home  has  been  going  for 
12  years,  a  second  for  6  years,  the  third  for 
3  years.  Thus,  Boulder  Is  years  ahead  of 
many  small  or  medlum-slzed  counties. 

Those  who  run  group  homes  are  p.iid  $227 
per  month  per  child  plus  complete  medical 
care.  Poster  parents  taking  one  or  two  chil- 
dren receive  from  $66  a  month  for  Infants 
to  8115  for  each  teen-ager,  with  varying  rates 
between,  depending  upon  age.  Youngsters  in 
foster  homes  also  are  provided  clothing  and 
medical  care. 

As  In  many  counties,  however,  they  find 
it  difficult  to  place  teen-agers,  especially 
those  who  have  been  to  court. 

Children  with  special  needs  are  often  sent 
to  private  Institutions  In  Colorado  and  other 
states  for  help  and  care. 

The  Welfare  Department  also  employs 
three  full-time  homemakers  who  deal  with 
families  In  trouble — teaching  mothers  money 
management,  how  to  feed  their  families  nu- 
tritious meals,  how  to  clean  and  care  for  the 
house  and  otherwise  maintain  their  families. 
Group  meetings  also  are  being  tried. 

There  are  other  programs  that  might  well 
be  adopted  by  welfare  departments  In  other 
states. 

In  recent  months  the  Boulder  Welfare  De- 
partment has  been  successfully  using  volun- 
teers, says  Lew  Wallace,  the  department's 
Director  of  Public  Welfare. 

In  fact,  the  use  of  volunteers  Is  the  Boul- 
der story. 

INFORMATION     CENTER     OPENED 

Dr.  Scheler  has  opened  a  national  Infor- 
mation center  in  the  basement  of  the  court- 
house. A  federally  financed  study  shows  that 
volunteers — if  properly  used— do  mike  an 
important  impact  on  solving  the  problems  of 
children  in  trouble. 

Prom  July  14  to  18  a  national  seminar  on 
volunteertsm  will  be  held  in  Boulder.  Other 
seminars  have  been  held  In  the  past,  and 
the  volunteer  movement  is  rapidly  spreading. 

Not  long  ago  a  volunteer  and  Information 
center  was  opened  in  downtown  Boulder 
serving  35  community  agencies.  Both  adults 
and  young  people  are  involved.  They  may 
play  games  with  retarded  or  crippled  chil- 
dren, teach  art.  music,  drama.  Some  tutor. 
Others  work  with  alcoholics,  the  elderly,  and 
mental-health  patients. 

Men  and  boys  serve  as  fix-it  men — repair- 
ing buildings,  radios,  playground  equipment, 
whatever  needs  to  be  done. 

Other  volunteers  are  being  asked  to  pro- 
vide transportation  to  the  poor  to  the  health 
center,  welfare  office,  or  wherever  else  they 
need  to  go. 

Boulder  County  has  a  day  nursery  that 
cares  for  children  from  broken  homes  with 
working  mothers,  as  well  as  others  who  re- 
quire this  kind  of  help. 

While  this  kind  of  day  care  Is  still  being 
talked  about  as  new  in  many  corners  of  the 
nation,  it  has  been  in  operation  since  1922 
in  Boulder.  Mothers  who  can  afford  it  pay  a 
fee.  But  much  of  the  cost  is  carried  by  the 
United  Fund  (the  Red  Feather  drive)  and 
by  private  donations.  The  program  runs  year 
round. 

Boulder  Coutity  has  an  outstanding  rec- 
reational program.  Not  only  are  there  two 
swimming  pools,  but  the  city  has  8.000  acres 
of  parkland,  some  of  it  In  the  mountains. 
More  parkland  is  being  added  every  year. 

During  the  year  400  different  recreational 
classes  are  offered,  both  in  the  parks  and  in 
the  city  schools,  which  remain  open  evenings. 
Both  youngsters  and  adults  can  learn  to 
draw,  dance,  bowl,  play  bridge,  guitar  and 
banjo,  tennis,  make  pottery,  play  golf.  The 
program  also  includes  hiking,  swimming,  and 
a  variety  of  other  activities. 

While  small  fees  are  charged,  children  on 
welfare  have  pass  cards  that  are  as  "good 
as  cash  anywhere,"  says  Paul  Swoboda, 
superintendent  of  recreation. 


SUMMER     JOBS    PROVIDED 

Each  summer  100  boys,  14-16  years  old, 
are  hired  to  work  four  hours  a  day,  five  days 
a  week,  up  In  the  mountain  parks  to  con- 
struct trails,  build  foot  bridges,  and  do  other 
Jobs. 

Although  pay  is  only  50  cents  an  hour,  the 
youngsters  get  swimming  passes,  passes  to 
the  nine  summer  teen  dances,  and  to  other 
activities.  Appreciation  parties  are  held.  The 
boys  axe  also  Issued  hard  hats  and  tee-shirts. 

In  its  fifth  year,  large  numbers  of  young- 
sters, rich  and  poor,  compete  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part. 

Another  group  of  youngsters — boys  and 
girls  14-16 — compete  for  volunteer  Jobs  as 
water-safety  aides.  All  must  pass  Junior  Red 
Cross  life  saving  tests. 

Still  another  group  of  75  girls  volunteer 
each  summer  as  playground  assistant  lead- 
ers. These  youngsters  also  are  trained  and 
after  one  year  may  qualify  as  playground 
leaders.  The  girls  get  the  same  pay — 50  cents 
an  hour — and  benefits  as  the  boys  who  work 
on  the  park  trails. 

Mr.  Swoboda  strongly  opposes  Little 
League  and  other  sports  because  he  "detests 
parents  out  there  pushing  their  own  kids." 
Only  "one  In  five  Is  qualified  to  coach  any- 
way." he  adds. 

Thus  a  Young  America  program  has  been 
developed  for  youngsters  in  the  4th.  5th.  and 
6th  grades.  Experienced,  paid  coaches  teach 
youngsters  to  play  football,  wrestling,  gym- 
nastics, track  and  field,  and  other  sports. 
Every  child — skilled  or  clumsy— plays  half  a 
game.  Elmphasls  is  on  "fun,  safety,  basic 
knowledge  of  the  sport,  physical  condition- 
ing, and  competition" — and  In  that  order  of 
Importance. 

SPENDS     $250,000    A    YEAR    FOR    RECREATION 

Boulder,  which  has  a  population  of  be- 
tween 50.000  and  60.000  (the  I960  census 
shows  37.718)  spends  $250,000  a  year  on 
recreation  for  children,  adults,  and  senior 
citizens. 

Boulder  offers  much,  much  more.  One 
could  devote  a  book  to  the  things  going  on 
there. 

Take  Alex  Warner,  a  youthful  but  retired 
English  teacher  from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. He  is  running  year-around  science 
classes  for  15  to  20  "black,  white,  and  brown" 
youngsters  In  a  corner  of  an  old  Quonset 
hut  used  by  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity community-action  center. 

Children  bring  in  leaves,  feathers,  spiders, 
snakes,  bones — anything  that  Interests  them. 
They  go  on  field  trips  up  the  mountainsides. 
Mr.  Warner  encourages  them  to  collect  and 
work  with  "junk."  styrofoam  packing  mate- 
rial, plastic  or  cardboard  containers  from  the 
grocery  store — whatever  they  find.  A  few  days 
ago  the  telephone  company  gave  him  cable 
they  no  longer  needed. 

"We  don't  spend  a  cent  on  this  project." 
he  says.  Nor  is  he  paid  for  the  many  hours 
he  devotes. 

The  material  the  youngsters  bring  in  al- 
ways leads  to  the  excellent  children's  room 
at  the  large  new  library.  Not  only  do  chil- 
dren learn  about  natural  science  here,  but 
they  are  "tricked  into  improving  their  read- 
ing." Mr.  Warner  laughs. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  imaginative  approach — 
like  the  efforts  in  Scotts  Bluff  and  Boulder 
Counties.  Hughson.  Calif,  (see  June  2  article 
in  this  series),  and  the  Michigan  commu- 
nities described  in  last  Monday's  article — 
that  offers  the  most  promise  in  dealing  wth 
children  in  trouble 


would  open  us  up  to  criticism — both  de- 
served and  undeserved — from  other 
nations. 

I  intend  to  show  today  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  either  kind  of 
criticism. 

If  indeed  we  would  be  criticized  de- 
servedly after  ratifying  these  conven- 
tions, is  not  such  criticism  in  our  best 
interests?  I  have  said  repeatedly — and 
we  have  it  on  the  best  authority — that 
there  is  nothing  asserted  in  these  con- 
ventions that  is  not  already  a  part  of  our 
Constitution.  Thus,  should  we  be  criti- 
cized correctly  for  failing  to  live  up  to 
them,  that  criticism  would  apply  equally 
to  our  domestic  practice  whether  or  not 
we  ever  ratified  the  conventions.  And  if 
we  cannot  absorb  and  act  upon  valid 
criticisms  of  how  well  we  live  up  to  our 
own  Constitution,  we  are  indeed  in 
serious  trouble. 

But  this  concern — as  I  have  long 
said — is  wholly  academic,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  these  conventions  that  we  do 
not  practice,  as  well  as  promise  in  our 
Constitution. 

And  we  have  as  little  to  fear  from  un- 
deserved as  from  deser\'ed  criticism.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Morris  Abram,  who  has 
represented  the  United  States  on  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights — 

This  concern  reveals  an  unwarranted  un- 
derestimation of  our  capacity  to  defend  our- 
selves in  international  forums.  The  truth  is 
that  by  becoming  a  party  to  these  conven- 
tions we  would  not  give  our  "enemies"  any 
propaganda  weap)on  that  they  do  not  already 
have,  and  that  we  are  not  capable  of  effec- 
tively resisting.  As  an  open  society,  with 
our  practices  widely  discussed  in  our  own 
as  well  as  the  world  Information  media, 
we  risk  nothing. 

And  far  better.  Mr.  President,  unde- 
served criticism,  that  we  can  absorb  with 
ease,  than  the  deserved — I  say.  de- 
served— criticism  we  now  receive  in 
abundance  for  claiming  these  standards 
as  our  own  while  continually  failing  to 
ratify  the  treaties  that  contain  them. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  ratifying  these  conventions, 
while  the  effects  of  leaving  them  im- 
touched  can  only  be  detrimental  to  our 
policy  and  to  our  hopes  for  a  peaceful 
world  order.  I  therefore  urge  once  again 
that  the  Senate  act  promptly  to  put  our 
name  in  the  long  column  of  those  who 
have  already  approved  these  treaties. 


WE  NEED  FEAR  NO  CRITICISM 
AFTER  RATIFYING  THE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
persistent  fear  of  some  opponents  of  the 
human  rights  conventions  now  before 
the    Senate    is    that    their    ratification 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  some  time  about 
the  need  to  increase  U.S.  exports.  The 
favorable  impact  this  would  have  on 
improving  our  balance  of  trade  is  of  ma- 
jor significance,  particularly  since  our 
best  forecasts  indicate  that  we  will  be 
running  a  sizable  deficit  this  year. 

Thus.  I  read  with  great  interest  an 
ai'ticle  in  the  June  18  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  entitled  'Treasurj'  May 
Allow  Exporters  Cost  Break." 

Tliis  news  item  was  a  report  on  the 
speech  made  by  Morris  Victor  Rosen- 
bloom,  presiaent  of  American  Surveys 
International  of  Washington.  DC.  at 
the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Interna tion- 
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al  Executives  Association  during  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  New  York  City  the  pre- 
vious day.  It  made  reference  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  association  members 
on  the  type  of  changes  that  this  organi- 
zation, comprised  principally  of  business- 
men engaged  in  export  operations, 
deemed  of  most  importance  with  respect 
to  U.S.  Government  policy  and  programs 
in  this  vital  area  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy. 

Of  12  choices  provided  on  the  question- 
naire, the  respondents  expressed  the  view 
that  exports  from  this  country  could  be 
benefited  best  by  providing  assistance  in 
the  following  four  categories:  first,  tax 
treatment  comparable  with  foreign  com- 
petitors; second,  vigorous  nontariff  bar- 
rier removal:  third,  fairer  export  freight 
rates:  and  fourth,  better  export  financ- 
ing. 

Following  these  first  four  categories, 
eight  more  were  ranked  in  the  order  of 
preference : 

Fifth,  guarantees/insurance  program 
strengthening:  sixth,  more  tariff  low- 
ering abroad;  seventh,  more  practical 
AID  regulations:  ninth,  a  tie  between 
expanded  market  development  pro- 
grams and  realistic  export  controls: 
tenth,  more  effective  trade  attaches; 
eleventh,  enlarged  containerizatlon  sup- 
port: and  twelfth,  more  market  re- 
search. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
findings  and  the  relevant  observations 
on  some  likely  future  developments  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Rosenbloom,  I  asked  him 
to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of  an  an- 
notated text  of  his  remarks. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Rosenbloom  s  speech 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  to  those 
Government  ofiBcials  and  businessmen 
who  are  involved  with  international 
trade  matters.  I  believe  that  his  presen- 
tation— with  its  survey  of  needed  changes 
in  export  policy  and  programs  by  the 
Government,  the  evaluation  of  these 
findings  and  developments  to  be  an- 
ticipated in  this  area — is  an  excellent 
delineation  which  will  prove  of  value  in 
advancing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  foreign  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  and  the  report  on  it,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Effective  Government  Relations — How  It 

Helps  Your  International  Operations 

\  Address  by  Morris  Victor  Rosenbloom.  pres- 
ident of  American  Surveys  International. 
Washington,  DC,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of    the    International    Executives    Associa- 
tion, June  17.  1969,  New  York  City) 
It  is  truly  a  g^reat  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  today  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  been   invited   to   participate   with   you 
at  the  time  of  your  annual  meeting. 

The  excellence  of  the  work  your  Associa- 
tion has  performed  since  Its  founding  55 
years  ago  in,  as  your  slogan  indicates:  "Help- 
ing Each  Other  in  International  Trade",  I 
believe — both  from  chatting  with  some  of 
you  and  noting  the  scope,  as  well  as  the  sig- 
nificance, of  the  lEA  Conference  you  held 
la9t  March— expresses  better  than  any  words 
of  mine  how  you  are  surging  forward  to- 
ward the  goals  and  objectives  you  seek  for 
the  group  Itsell  and  for  your  individual 
members  as  well. 


X 

Prom  learning  about  the  work  of  your  As- 
sociation, it  was  clear  to  me  that  a  major 
aspect  of  Its  orlentaUon  is  In  the  field  of 
exports.  Thus,  in  devising  my  questionnaire 
which  Pred  Lehn  kindly  arranged  to  have 
forwarded  to  the  membership,  its  first  ques- 
tion was:  "What  changes  does  your  firm  want 
most  In  U.S.  Government  policy  and  pro- 
grams?" 

I  provided  12  choices  and  asked  that  the 
respondee  (who  would  not  be  Identified) 
number  them  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance. We  have  made  several  types  of  tabu- 
lations from  the  forms  that  were  returned 
and  laelleve  you  will  be  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  the  major  findings. 

To  this  question  on  changes  desired  In 
U.S.  Government  policy  and  programs — 
after  giving  a  weighted  value  of  3.  2  and  1 
respectively  to  the  first,  second  and  third 
choices — the  winners  were  (as  they  say  in 
announcing  the  awards  presented  on  tele- 
vision!) : 

Percent 

1.  Tax  treatment  comparable  with  for- 

eign competitors 20.6 

2.  Vigorous  non-tariff  barrier  removal 18.  5 

3.  Fairer  export  freight  rates 13.6 

4.  Better   export   financing    (3.   and   4. 

were  neck-and-neck) 13.  o 

The  four  categories  chosen  reflect  65.7 "T,  of 
the  vote  cast  and  the  remaining  eight  cate- 
gories together  represented  34.3'^;  of  the  vote. 
The  findings  are,  in  my  Judgment,  signif- 
icant. This  view  is  underlined  by  setting 
forth  the  eight  other  categories  in  the  order 
of  the  vote  cast: 

5.  Guarantees/Insurance  program  strength- 
ening. 

6.  More  tariff  lowering  abroad. 

7.  More  practical  AID  regulations. 

8.  and  9.  were  a  tie  between  expanded  mar- 
ket development  programs  and  realistic  ex- 
port controls. 

10.  More  effective  trade  attaches. 

11.  Enlarged  containerizatlon  support. 

12.  More  market  research. 

With  respect  to  the  three  questions  In  our 
survey  that  were  aimed  at  exporter-govern- 
ment communications,  the  findings  again 
should  prove  of  considerable  interest.  In  re- 
sponding to  each  of  these  three  questions, 
the  following  choices  could  be  made:  Indus- 
try trade  associations,  exporter  organizations, 
own  Washington  office,  Washington  consult- 
ants, news  media,  letters,  phone  calls  and 
visits. 

Response  to  the  first  question — "How  does 
your  firm  keep  abreast  of  export  policy  and 
program  developments  in  Washington?" — 
resulted  in  a  ranking  of: 

1.  Industry  trade  associations. 

2.  News  media. 

3.  Exporter  organizations. 

The  vote  on  the  second  question — "How 
does  your  firm  communicate  Its  problema 
with  Washington?" — indicated  the  following 
ranking: 

1.  Letters,  phone  calls  and  visits. 

2.  Industry  trade  associations. 

3.  Exporter  organizations. 

The  third  question — "How  does  your  firm 
deal  with  the  international  lending  agencies 
and  embassies  In  Washington?" — showed  this 
ranking: 

1.  Letters,  phone  calls  and  visits. 

2.  and  3.  were  a  tie  ijetween  Industry  trade 
associations  and  own  Washington  office. 

It  was  quite  interesting  to  note  that,  of 
the  six  categories  shown  on  the  form  for  se- 
lection as  those  used  in  order  of  their  im- 
portance, only  one  (Washlntgon  consultants) 
did  not  receive  a  ranking  vote  in  response  to 
any  of  these  three  questions  on  exjwrter- 
government  communications!  Whether  this 
implies  your  "underlying  spirit"  on  this  sub- 
ject or — as  I  should  prefer  to  believe — it  Is  in 
the  area  of  "My  best  I  haven't  designed  yet" 
appears  to  be  the  $64  question  I 


As  our  opinion  survey  which  the  Chairman 
of  yoxu'  Program  Committee,  Peter  Greene, 
sent  to  IBIA  members  turned  up  the  most 
substantive  Interest  in  four  areas  of  U.S. 
Government  policy  and  programs,  I  should 
like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  outlining  the 
present  and  possible  future  situation  with 
respect  to  them.  Thxis,  I  shall  touch  on  export 
tax  Incentives,  non-tariff  barriers,  export 
freight  rates  and  export  financing. 

Let  me  begin  these  remarks  by  saying  that 
this  Is  an  especially  Important  time  for  you 
to  get  your  message  across  to  the  policy- 
makers in  Washington.  I  call  it  a  critical 
moment  Ijecause,  with  our  trade  surplus 
dramatically  weakened,  the  prospect  of  posi- 
tive government  action  is  very  favorable.  If 
the  thin  export  surplus  persists,  or  if  it  dis- 
appears and  we  have  a  trade  deficit,  the  gov- 
ernment is  apt  to  be  compelled  to  provide 
some  substantial  assistance  to  exporters. 
This,  then,  is  the  time  for  your  suggestions 
to  be  presented — and  they  are  likely  to  find 
more  receptive  ears  in  Washington  than  has 
normally  been  the  case. 

I  don't  mean  to  paint  a  one-sided  picture, 
however.  Not  all  tjiose  In  government  who 
have  responsibilities  in  our  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy are  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  exporters. 
Par  from  it.  The  diagnosis  of  our  trade  situ- 
ation is  being  vigorously  debated.  The  cure, 
as  you  might  Imagine,  is  therefore  equally 
unclear. 

Right  now,  two  agencies  are  calling  for 
fresh  programs,  policies  and  legislation  lo 
give  our  U.S.  exports  a  shot  of  much-needed 
vitamins.  I  am  referring  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Commerce,  as  you  probably  know,  issued  a 
few  weeks  ago  its  forecast  of  the  trade  out- 
look for  the  next  five  years  It  painted  a 
rather  gloomy  picture — continuing  thin  ex- 
p)ort  surpluses,  maybe  even  thin  deficits.  In 
Commerce's  view,  the  deterioration  in  the 
U.S.  trade  position  is  basic  and  enduring,  not 
merely  the  result  or  refiectlon  of  the  terrific 
inflation  we've  been  living  with  In  this  coun- 
try. Even  when  and  if  inflation  is  controlled, 
the  repwrt  says,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  weak 
trade  situation.  That  Is  somewhat  startling 
news  for  American  business  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  rather  remarkable  admission  for  U.S. 
officials. 

The  views  have  not  gone  unnoticed  wi'v.hln 
other  agencies.  I  don't  want  here  to  explore 
the  disagreements  that  have  been  expressed 
over  the  methodology  of  the  Commerce  trade 
survey.  The  important  p)oint  is  that  some 
other  agencies  disagree  with  Commerce's  con- 
clusions. 

A  month  ago,  no  less  formidable  an  expert 
than  Andrew  Brimmer,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Systeim.  took  the  [Xjsitlon  that  the  U.S.  trade 
p>osttire  has  been  weakened  by  inflation,  that 
high  American  prices  had  brought  astronomic 
import  levels,  while  expwrts  had  done  pretty 
well.  So  long  as  influential  officials,  like  the 
men  in  the  Fed.  doubt  that  we  have  entered 
an  era  of  prolonged  basic  trade  weakness, 
we  are  going  to  face  divided  ranks  in  govern- 
ment over  this  dilemma.  And  that  means 
divided  ranks  over  the  necessary  prescription 
to  cure  the  illness.  If  the  Fed  thinks  that  in- 
flation is  our  problem,  it  isn't  likely  to  go 
along  with  recommendations  for  boosting 
exports — beyond  controlling  prices,  of  course. 
But,  again.  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  if  the 
trade  balance  remains  weak,  the  government 
win  probably  act  regardless  of  the  debate 
over  our  predicament.  Even  Mr.  Brimmer  left 
the  door  open  to  that  possibility,  though  he 
obviously  limited  his  endorsement  for  posi- 
tive remedial  stepw. 

The  two  main  recommendations  for  gov- 
ernment help  for  exporters  have  been  in  the 
field  of  export  financing  and  export  taxa- 
tion— which  bear  directly  on  the  interest  you 
expressed  In  response  to  my  survey  to  lEA 
members.    The    Commerce    Department   ex- 
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perts  who  are  advocaUng  these  measures 
point  out— and  I  think  you  will  agree— that 
only  through  financing  and  taxation  can 
much  of  a  dent  be  made  in  the  problem  rela- 
tively quickly.  Other  actions  obviously  would 
help.  Dismantling  foreign  non-tariff  barriers 
would  open  up  markets,  and  cutting  trans- 
port costs  would  make  your  products  more 
competitive.  But  goverrunent  efforts  to  create 
those  conditions  will  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  be  productive.  And  even 
when  they  have  been  successful,  It  will  be  a 
while  before  you  will  be  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  them  and  feel  their  effects. 

I  know  many  of  you  have  complained  at 
one  time  or  another  that  the  U.S.  Is  not  com- 
petitive in  export  financing.  Doubless  you 
have  felt  that  either  the  German  or  Italian 
or  Japanese  exporters  could  offer  better 
terms,  or  that  they  could  usually  count  on 
funds  being  available.  Finally,  In  the  Com- 
merce five-year  forecast  directed  by  Paul 
Porter,  an  ex- businessman  now  a  government 
strategist,  a  government  agency  at  last  ad- 
mitted that  we  are  heading  into  an  era  In 
which  we  will  probably  not  be  adequately 
prepared  for  financing  expxjrts. 

The  Commerce  Department,  therefore,  has 
advocated  several  measures  to  overcome  this 
problem.  It  has  called  for  the  creation  of  an 
automatic  rediscount  facility,  preferably  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  has  urged  the 
Fed  to  ease  up  on  its  commercial  bank  for- 
eign lending  guidelines.  And  at  least  some 
Commerce  officials  are  insisting  that  the  pro- 
posed Private  Export  Financing  CorporaUon 
will  not  make  much  of  a  splash  unless  It 
offers  subsidized  interest  rates. 

Since   the   diagnosis   is   not  agreed   upon, 
however,    neither   Is   the    cure.    And    all    of 
these   recommendations   are   finding   strong 
opposition.  Mr.  Brimmer  made  it  very  clear 
the  Fed  is  unwilling  to  ease  up  on  the  bank 
guidelines,   and  he  doesn't  see  any  special 
need  for  a  discount  facility.  By  his  calcula- 
tions, even  with  the  present  foreign  lending 
curbs,  U.S.  banks  could  provide  another  $6 
billion  in  export  financing  this  year,  which  is 
far  more  than  any  possible  Increase  our  ex- 
ports win  enjoy.  He  kept  the  door  open  to 
a  rediscount  facility,  but  indicated  it  ought 
to   be  located   in   the  Export- Import  Bank, 
which  already  operates   a   limited   discount 
program.  Exlmbank  operations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  subject  to  budgetary  limitations, 
and  we  are  living  through  a  period  of  tight 
budgetary  restraints.  It  looks  like  It  will  be 
pretty  difficult  to  p)ersuade  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  boost  Exlm's  authorized  lending 
volume.  I  think  Andrew  Brimmer  recognized 
this  situation  when  he  said  he  thought  the 
reason  many  proposed  a  facility  In  the  Fed 
is  that  it  would  be  lost  in  the  total  central 
bank  lending  operations.  In  other  words,  it 
would  escape  budgetary  scalping.  But  if  the 
Fed  doesn't  want  it.  and  Exlm  Isn't  going  to 
get  past  the  Budget  Bureau,  prospects  must 
be  characterized  as  dim. 

Before  turning  from  this  subject.  I  want 
to  mention  that  another  evaluaUon  of  the 
U  S  trade  position  has  been  completed  re- 
cently by  H.  S.  Houthakker.  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  who  is  the 
CEA  foreign  trade  specialist.  He  undertook 
it  with  another  economist  on  a  prlvat^basls, 
not  connected  with  his  present  offiolpl  ca- 
pacity. Though  the  conclusion  is  that  this 
country  faces  a  deteriorating  position  In 
trade,  the  method  of  study  Is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  Issued  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  Houthakker's  approach  has 
been  to  compare  aggregates  of  Income  and 
import,  measuring  elasticities  for  the  U.S. 
and  other  major  trading  nations.  Time  does 
not  permit  going  into  further  deteil.  Suf- 
fice to  add.  exporters  appear  to  have  a  friend 
in  the  Council  of  Economic  AdvUers  who, 
though  he  obviously  sees  the  situation  as 
deteriorating,  would  be  receptive  to  construc- 
tive proposals. 

The  only  Idea.  then,  which  is  getting  wide 
support   within   government   U   the   Private 


Export    Financing    Corporation,    or   PEPCO. 
The  Fed   has   given  It  Its   blessing,   though 
with  the  reminder  that  even  here  it  would 
be  pointless  to  extend  credit  for  export  of 
products   that   would   sell    anyway,   without 
additional   U.S.   lending   faclllUes.   The  Fed 
is  worried  that  we  don't  really  need  more  ex- 
port financing,  and  that  If  we  lend  more  we 
will  merely  create  capital  outflows  without 
necessarily  boosting  exports.  In  other  words, 
we  will  replace  cash  sales  with  credit  trans- 
actions. If  PEPCO  gets    "off  the  ground"  by 
the   end   of    1969 — as   now   appears   likely— 
that  is  all  to  the  good.  But  how  many  of  you 
are   in   the  aircraft  business?   Even   though 
PEPCO  probably  will  be  broadened  later  to 
cover  other   capital   goods,  this   is   not   the 
case  today.  In  any  event,  this  Is  the  time  to 
get   your   message   across   to  Washington   if 
you  feel  you   need   better  export  financing. 
With  respect  to  new  developments  regard- 
ing non-tariff  barriers,  it  appears  that  they 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  GATT  conference 
later  this  year.  The   idea  here  is  that  free 
trade  proponents  in  the  U.S.  and  other  gov- 
ernments are  fearful   that  protectionism  Is 
making   headway   and    that   the   holding   of 
such  a  conference  would  help  to  give  fresh 
momentum  to  free  trade,  meet  some  of  the 
criticism  the  protectionists  are  throwing  up 
about  NTBs.  Otherwise,  chances  are  that  such 
a   conference   would   be   held   in    1970. 

The  GATT  has  completed  its  so-called 
"gripe  book,"  the  collections  of  government 
complaints  about  other  governments  and 
their  practices,  though  Secretary  Stans  has 
referred  to  stlU  further  collection  and  ex- 
change of  these  lists.  Clearly,  vigorous  ef- 
forts by  the  government  to  eliminate  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices Is  of  major  Importance  to  our  over- 
all trade  picture. 

In  export  taxation,  the  picture  is  even  more 
discouraging.  In  the  face  of  a  taxpwyer's  re- 
volt, the  chances  of  getting  special  treat- 
ment for  exporters  passed  by  Capitol  Hill 
are  dim.  Some  think  that  if  the  situation  in 
trade  really  gets  sticky  that  we  can  expect 
the  Administration  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment with  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
would  get  pxport  Incentives  into  a  broader 
tax  package  as  a  sort  of  "piggy-back."  It's 
true  that  the  Treasury  could,  through  ad- 
ministrative changes,  provide  some  help  to 
exporters— for  example,  by  allowing  foreign 
market  development  costs  to  be  written  off. 
This  may  make  some  headway  during  the 
latter  part  of  thU  year.  But  it's  stiU  too 
early  to  tell.  The  idea,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  U.S.  adopting  a  tax  on  a  value  added 
system  like  the  Euroi>eans  and  a  border  tax 
system  doesn't  seem  to  hold  out  much  hope 
at  the  moment.  At  best  this  would  take  some 
pretty  big  changes,  and  lots  of  time. 

In  my  Judgment  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  export  tax  incentives  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  redouble  its  efforts  to  try  to  have 
other  countries  limit  their  border  tax  bene- 
fits. If  this  could  be  achieved  in  the  not- 
distant  future,  it  would  be  the  wisest  solu- 
tion to  this  thorny  problem.  Of  course,  how 
feasible  this  will  be  is  another  matter. 

I  think  we  can  expect  some  additional  help 
from  the  Commerce  Department,  though 
even  there  officials  Involved  don't  expect  all 
of  these  activities  to  boost  U.S.  sales  abroad 
much  more  than  another  $250  million.  You 
can  count  on  a  vastly  enlarged  marketing 
research  effort.  As  some  of  you  may  know. 
Commerce  recently  signed  27  new  contracts 
covering  a  wide  range  of  products  In  eight 
Western  European  countries.  That  research 
should  make  it  easier  for  you  to  know  your 
markets  and  pinpoint  your  sales  efforts.  Com- 
merce is  talking  about  boosting  its  market 
research  budget  by  250  per  cent  In  the  fiscal 
year  starting  next  month.  Now  is  the  time 
to  suggest  the  product  areas  that  you  think 
deserve  government-sponsored  research.  The 
government  has  Its  own  ideas,  based  on  past 


performance  In  leading  exports.  They  may  be 
right  in  their  choice,  but  you  are  now  pre- 
sented with  a  timely  opportunity  to  get  your 
own  message  across. 

There  are  some  changes  coming  In  the 
transportation  field  that  will  benefit  export- 
ers Here,  again,  these  will  take  many  months 
to  see  the  light  of  day.  A  major  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  Maritime  Administration  Is  due 
very  soon,  though  what  impact  on  this  the 
new  maritime  strike  will  make  Is  hard  to 
predict.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
is  uylng  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  its 
legislation  proposing  through  rates  and  sin- 
gle bills  of  lading  for  international  inter- 
modal  shipments.  That  bill  has  been  circu- 
lating within  industry;  perhaps  some  of  you 
have  participated  in  the  talks.  DOT  would 
*Uke  to  find  some  practical.  perhap)s  modest, 
way  of  getting  the  first  step  behind  us  in 
this  whole  matter.  Last  year's  bill  generated 
quite  a  bit  of  opposition.  Hopefully,  this 
year's  version  will  smooth  out  some  of  the 
rough  Sfx>t6. 

It  is  clear  that  expert  freight  rates  are  a 
long-range  issue.  Containerizatlon  should 
help  to  hold  them  down  eventually  since  the 
labor  content  of  transport  will  be  reduced. 
But  inflation  Is  likely  to  offset  this  outlook. 
On  other  aspects,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  attacking 
the  conferences  currently  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Is  at  work  In  an  en- 
deavor to  untangle  the  ports 'airports  cargo 
logjam. 

Another  current  transport  topic  is  close 
to  my  theme  of  exporter-government  rela- 
tions. As  you  know,  the  U.S.  signed  an  agree- 
ment at  The  Hague  last  year  that  would— 
at  least  as  the  U.S.  negotiators  saw  it^give 
shippers  a  better  break  from  losses  in  ocean 
transport.  The  carriers  opposed  the  U.S.  in- 
terpretation, which  would  give  individual 
packages  within  containers  separate  liability 
limits  of  their  own.  providing  that  the  ship- 
per stipulated  them  on  the  bill  of  lading  The 
carriers,  naturally,  are  willing  to  accept  this 
idea  provided  they  are  able  to  pass  along 
the  higher  insurance  costs  to  the  shippers 
In  the  form  of  higher  freight  rates. 

In  these  comments  I  prefer  not  to  get  In- 
volved In  the  merits  of  this  Issue.  For  a  num- 
ber of  vears  I  have  been  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  National  Customs 
Brokers  &  Forwarders  Association,  assisting 
in  policy  formulation  and  helping  with  gov- 
ernment relations  activities.  Though  I  prefer 
not  to  go  Into  more  detail  on  the  liability 
issue  at  this  time,  I  think  both  sides  have  a 
point.  Obviously  carriers.  If  they  are  going  to 
be  saddled  witli  higher  liabUlty  limits,  want 
to  protect  themselves. 

The  point  I  do  want  to  make,  however,  is 
that  there  now  appears  to  be  a  good  chance 
that  the  U.S.  may  not  ratify  the  agreement. 
The  result  of  our  letting  the  issue  slip  would 
be  to  let  other  governments  ratify  first,  and 
that  would  mean  that  their  interpretations  of 
the  agreement  would  prevail.  Since  some  of 
them,  particularly  the  British,  took  the  car- 
riers'   position    and    assumed    that    higher 
freight  rates  would  be  permitted.  U.S.  ship- 
pers would  not  get  the  break  that  the  U.S. 
negotiators    wanted.    The    carriers    are    well 
organized,   and   have   Indicated    they   would 
fight  ratlflcatlon  tooth  and  nail.  Since  the 
two  officials  who  formulated  and  presented 
the  U.S.  position  have  now  left  government, 
it  is  possible  that  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Administration   the    1968   interpretation    no 
longer  has  strong  advocates.  Again,  the  paint 
to  be  stressed  Is  that  shippers  such  as  your- 
selves should  be  communicating  effectively 
with     Washington     to     get     your     message 
through.  Recent  handling  of  this  matter  sug- 
gests  that   carriers   are    beUer    able   to    get 
their  thinking  across  than  exporters  and  im- 
porters. It  is  clear  that  they  have  a  bigger 
stake,  but  it  may  also  be  time  for  exporters 
to  find  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  pres- 
sure where  It  can  do  them  the  most  good. 
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As  a  sort  of  summation  to  this  section  of 
my  remarks,  I  believe  It  pertinent  to  quote  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  this  country's  out- 
standing Industry  leaders,  William  Blackle  of 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company.  What  he 
told  the  1965  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention Is  Just  as  true  today  as  It  was  then: 

"We  In  business  should  recognize  that 
while  our  tariff  and  most  of  our  non-tariff 
barriers  have  sanction  in  laws  or  governmen- 
tal regulations,  these  are  generally  the  politi- 
cal response  to  business  pleadings.  Our  na- 
tional policy,  it  Is  said.  Is  one  of  freer  trade — 
and  we  certainly  have  no  compunction  about 
promoting  exports.  But  when  it  comes  to  im- 
ports, there  is  too  frequently  an  all-around 
'pussyfooting' — mealy-mouthed  declarations 
by  business  associations,  oblique  opposition 
by  otherwise  outstanding  trade  associations 
and  an  Inconsistent  sort  of  propaganda  which 
overtly  lauds  the  general  principle  of  com- 
petition while  covertly  seeking  to  make  svire 
that  it  is  not  allowed  to  work  In  particular 
Instances.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  too  hasty 
to  condemn  government.  If.  as  a  nation,  we 
really  favor  a  policy  of  the  freest  possible 
trade,  then  it  is  high  time  that  all  business 
and  its  representative  associations  get  un- 
equivocally behind  the  policy  and,  by  both 
advocacyand  practice,  help  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. This-  means  facing  up  to  competition 
without  the  protection  of  quotas,  'phony'  cus- 
toms valuations,  antidumping  sophistries, 
and  narrow  'nationalistic'  restrictions  against 
foreign  bids  to  meet  public  tenders." 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  June   18. 

19691 
Treasury  May  Allow  Exporters  Cost  Break 

Although  prospects  are  dim  that  Con- 
gress will  expand,  export  financing  funds 
this  year,  or  adopt  a  value-added  tax  and 
the  border  taxes  that  go  with  it.  the  Treas- 
ury might  permit  exporters  to  write  off  costs 
of  developing  foreign  markets,  an  interna- 
tional trade  consultant  said  here  yesterday. 

In  another  important  area.  Morris  Rosen- 
bloom  said.  American  shippers  may  not  get 
the  better  break  from  losses  in  ocean  trans- 
port that  many  had  expected  from  an  in- 
ternational agreement  the  U.S.  signed  last 
year,  because  the  U.S.  may  not  ratify  it. 

The  important  subject  of  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  trade  may  be  taken  up  at  a  con- 
ference this  year  or  next  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  &  Trade  (GATT),  Mr. 
Rosenbloom  told  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
International  Executives  Association.  Mr. 
Rosenbloom.  president  of  American  Surveys 
International  of  Washington.  D.C..  spoke  at 
the  lEAs  monthly  meeting  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel. 

Exporters  can  count  on  a  "vastly  enlarged" 
marketing  research  effort  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  he  said. 

lEA  SURVEY 

A  survey  of  lEA  members  conducted  by 
Mr.  Rosenbloom  showed  that  most  respond- 
ents said  U.S.  exports  could  be  helped  most 
in  four  ways: 

1.  Export  tax  Incentives. 

2.  Vigorous  removal  of  nontariff  barriers. 

3.  Fairer  export  freight  rates. 

4.  Better  export  financing. 

The  survey  found  support,  but  less  en- 
thusiasm for  the  following:  strengthening  of 
the  export  guarantees  and  insurance  pro- 
gram; more  tariff  lowering  abroad:  more 
practical  regulations  in  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development;  expanded  market- 
development  programs  and  realistic  controls 
on  exports  to  Communist  countries;  more 
effective  trade  attaches,  enlarged  support 
for  containerization.  and  more  market  re- 
search. 

The  speaker  told  the  IE  A  gathering  that 
fhe  idea  of  the  Treasury  administratively  al- 
lowing foreign  market-development  costs  to 
be   written    off    "may    make   some    headway 


during  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  But  it's 
too  early  to  tell." 

However,  he  said.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  U.S.  will  adopt  a  tax  on  a  value  added  sys- 
tem like  the  Europeans  and  a  border- tax 
system.  "At  best  this  would  take  some  pretty 
big  changes,  and  lots  of  time." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  would 
constitute  a  complete  change  in  the  US,  tax 
system  to  a  national  sales  tax  from  the 
present  corporate  Income  tax.  a  shift  Con- 
gress is  unlikely  to  approve. 

On  the  agreement  on  losses  from  ocean 
transport  that  the  U.S.  signed  in  The  Hague 
last  year.  Mr.  Rosenbloom  noted  that  the 
two  government  officials  who  interpreted 
the  pact  favorably  to  shippers  have  left  the 
government.  They  would  have  allowed  sep- 
arate liability  limits  for  individual  pack- 
ages within  containers,  if  the  shipper  stipu- 
lated them  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

Meanwhile,  the  ocean  carriers  have  a  well 
organized  drive  to  win  the  right  to  pass  on 
higher  insurance  costs  in  the  form  of  higher 
freight  rates,  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  "the  result  of  our 
letting  the  issue  slip  would  be  to  let  other 
governments  ratify  first,  and  that  would 
mean  their  interpretations  of  the  agreement 
would  prevail."  Some,  particularly  the  Brit- 
ish, took  the  carriers'  position. 


DEFICIENCIES  EN  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  accepted  wisdom  that  our  public 
welfare  system  is  inadequate,  inequitable, 
and  inefficient. 

Recently  an  excellent  series  of  articles 
entitled  "Welfare:  A  Bankrupt  System." 
written  by  John  T.  Dauner.  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Kansas  City  Times  and 
Star.  These  articles  graphically  illustrate 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  and 
the  need,  at  the  very  least,  for  national 
minimum  standards  for  our  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
series  of  nine  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Welfare:   A  Bankrupt  System — I:   Costs 
Threaten  Poor  Aid 

Awash  in  a  sea  of  red  tape,  intellectually 
bankrupt,  and  threatening  the  financial  ruin 
of  state  and  local  government,  the  public 
welfare  system  is  rapidly  becoming  a  national 
issue  as  heated  and  divisive  as  the  urban 
crisis,  'Vietnam  and  black  nationalism. 

It  can,  in  fact,  hardly  be  called  a  system. 
It  Is  a  morass  of  50  state  laws,  all  different, 
thousands  of  pages  of  federal  and  state  regu- 
lations and  local  traditions  and  Interpreta- 
tions that  attempt  to  implement  and  admin- 
ister the  FTUblic  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  act. 

The  welfare  system  is  supposed  to  provide 
an  ultimate  guarantee  against  poverty  and 
social  privation.  But  It  breeds  poverty  and 
continuing  dependency  rather  than  Inde- 
I>endence. 

Shrouded  In  myth,  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  endeavors  of  our  government — 
with  taxpayer  and  recipient  alike.  It  is  in- 
equitable, arbitrary,  costly,  inefficient.  And 
the  system  Is  in  trouble. 

On  these  points.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
conservative  and  liberal,  taxpayer  and  recip- 
ient alike  can  agree. 

"It's  a  mess."  sighed  a  White  House  staff 
member  working  on  alternatives  for  change. 
"It's  a  hell  of  a  mess." 

A  glance  at  the  scope  of  the  welfare  prob- 
lem is  at  once  frightening  and  enlightening. 


There  are  8.5  million  persons  on  welfare 
and  they  are  organizing,  much  as  industrial 
workers  early  in  the  century,  to  enforce  their 
rights  and  bring  change  In  basic  laws. 

There  are  22  million  more  Americans  liv- 
ing beneath  the  poverty  line  ($3,300  a  year 
for  an  urban  family  of  four).  There  are  an 
estimated  17  million  more  eligible  persons 
who  are  not  on  the  rolls.  And  welfare  rolls 
are  skyrocketing  as  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tions and  antlpoverty  programs  steer  eligible 
persons  into  public  assistance  programs. 

The  country  spent  almost  9  billion  dollars 
on  welfare  last  year,  about  half  federal  funds 
and  half  state  and  local  moneys.  Costs  arp 
zooming  upward  as  programs  are  broadened 
to  include  persons  previously  ineligible  and 
as  recipients'  organizations  demand  all  that 
is  due  their  clients  as  well  as  higher  benefits. 

The  potential  and  the  challenge  can  be 
seen  In  the  growth  of  public  assistance  in 
the  last  19  years.  In  1950.  the  country  spent 
2.3  billion  dollars  on  welfare,  of  which  95 
per  cent  was  In  direct  cash  payments  to  re- 
cipients and  5  per  cent  was  for  administra- 
tion and  training.  By  1963,  the  program  had 
more  than  doubled  to  4.6  billion  dollars,  with 
72  per  cent  In  direct  payments,  20  per  cent 
for  medical  care  and  8  per  cent  for  admin- 
istration, services  and  training. 

The  Health.Educatlon  and  Welfare  depart- 
ment's projection  for  this  year  is  10.4  billion 
dollars,  with  50  per  cent  in  direct  payments. 
40  per  cent  for  medical  care — the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  system — 8  per  cent 
for  administration,  serrtces  and  training,  and 
2  per  cent  for  new  work-incentive  programs. 

Surprisingly,  these  galloping  Increases  have 
taken  place  in  a  period  when  the  number 
of  poor  persons  has  dropped  from  40  million 
(22  per  cent  of  the  population)  in  1960  to 
22  million  (U  per  cent)  In  1968.  And,  al- 
though the  dollar  cost  of  welfare  has  taken 
an  immense  leap  In  the  last  four  years,  It 
has  increased  only  from  1  to  1.4  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  i 

But  it  Is  the  rapidly  increasing  dollar 
cost — coupled  with  mounting  pressure  from 
welfare  rights  organizations — that  Is  forc- 
ing-federal and  state  officials  toward  a  cojn- 
plete  overhaul  of  the  welfare  system.       ! 

"The  welfare  system  is  bankrupting  our 
cities  and  must  be  scrapped  and  replaced," 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  told 
President  Nixon  recently. 

Declaring  the  welfare  system  must  be 
changed  this  year.  Lindsay  said.  "We  in  the 
cities  have  reached  our  limit.  We  cannot  ante 
up  more  and  more  every  year  at  the  expense 
of  other  essential  services." 

State  and  local  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering and.  originally,  for  financing,  pub- 
lic assistance  Is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition.  But  In  1935.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Social  Security  act.  be- 
gan helping  the  states  finance  their  welfare 
programs.  Since  then,  five  programs — old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  and  Medicaid — have 
been  set  up.  each  with  state  and  federal  eligi- 
bility requirements. 

The  federal  government  will  pay  50  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  costs,  deptending  on  the 
program  and  the  state's  ability  to  pay. 

The  nonfederal  share  may  be  borne  solely 
by  the  state,  as  It  is  In  Missouri,  or  split 
between  the  state  and  its  counties  as  it  Is 
in  Kansas. 

States  are  free  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams only  to  the  extent  they  wish,  con- 
trolling that  participation  by  the  amount 
of  money  they  are  willing  to  make  available. 
Both  the  states  and  the  federal  government 
put  a  maximum  on  the  amount  they  will 
contribute  to  any  one  individual,  and  some 
states  put  a  celling  on  the  amount  a  family 
can  receive. 

It  Is  In  the  federal-state  pyartner.^hip  that 
the  problem  lies  in  this  period  of  rapidly 
expanding   rolls   and   increasing   costs. 
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The  Federal  government's  revenues  re- 
spond to  the  economy,  to  Inflation  and  to 
the  groes  national  product.  State  revenues 
have  not  kept  pace,  and  local  revenues,  based 
mainly  on  property  taxes,  have  hardly  In- 
creased at  all.  While  potential  of  the  federal 
government  to  pay  and  Its  willingness  to  pay 
have  increased,  that  of  the  states  has  not. 

The  rift  In  the  partnership  also  has  been 
widened  by  what  many  state  and  local  of- 
ficials complain  of  as  federal  meddling. 

"If  the  federal  government  Is  going  to 
make  the  rules,  they  should  run  it  and  pay 
for  it,"  says  Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes. 

It  Is  true  that  HEW,  In  an  effort  to  push 
states  toward  Improved  services  and  bene- 
fits— as  well  as  less  arbitrary  and  more  dig- 
nified treatment  of  recipients— has  put 
strings  on  Its  funds  through  regulations  that 
state  and  local  officials  would  rather  dis- 
regard. 

A  federal  takeover  Is  being  seriously  stud- 
led  and  may  be  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
as  part  of  a  move  to  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  system. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment win  assume  a  larger  share  of  the 
financing— and  a  bigger  role  in  the  regula- 
tion of  programs. 

The  already  critical  problems  of  the  wel- 
fare system  are  going  to  get  worse  at  an 
increasingly  rapid  rate  if  the  system  is  not 
revamped,  streamlined  and  made  more  ef- 
ficient and  equitable  both  for  the  taxpayer 
and  the  recipient. 

To  understand  these  problems  and  the  pos- 
sible solutions.  It  Is  necessary  to  strip  away 
the  numerous  myths  that  surround  the 
system : 

Myth:  Most  welfare  recipients  are  lazy 
scoundrels  living  off  the  taxpayers  and  could 
support  themselves  If  they  would  Just  go  out 
and  get  a  Job. 

Fact:  Of  those  on  the  rolls,  half  are  chil- 
dren or  those  caring  for  them.  Twenty-five 
per  cent  are  65  years  old  or  older.  Ten  per 
cent  are  blind  or  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  It  has  been  estimated  by  HEW 
that  If  all  of  the  able-bodied  adults  now 
receiving  public  assistance  were  put  to  work 
it  would  reduce  the  rolls  by  only  2  per  cent. 
Last  September,  according  to  HEW  figures. 
5.882.000  persons  in  1.471,000  families  were 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC),  the  fastest  growing  and  most 
controversial  direct  payment  program.  The 
cost  on  rn  annual  basis  was  $2,541,699,000. 
Of  these  4,408,000  were  children  and  1,300,- 
000  were  mothers  caring  for  those  children. 
There  were  55,600  temporarily  unemployed 
fathers  in  the  program  in  the  24  states  that 
permit  fathers  to  stay  in  the  home  without 
making  the  children  and  mother  Ineligible 
for  payments. 

Of  the  physically  able  fathers  capable  of 
w'orklng  and  living  with  AFDC  families,  only 
5  per  cent  were  unemployed.  Of  the  13  mil- 
lion mothers,  only  300,000  had  markeUble 
ikills  or  could  be  trained  to  support  or  help 
support  themselves — if  day  care  were  avail- 
able for  the  children,  which,  in  meet  cases, 
it  was  not. 

Under  recent  amendments  to  the  law, 
mothers  whose  children  are  over  6  months  of 
age  have  to  accept  work  training  when  day 
care  Is  available. 

HEW  figures  from  1967  show  that  6.6  per 
cent  of  the  AFDC  mothers  were  working  full 
time,  7.1  per  cent  part  time,  38.6  were  needed 
as  homemakers,  13.6  per  cent  were  Incapaci- 
tated and  11.5  per  cent  had  no  marketoble 
skills. 

In  a  New  York  study,  seven  out  of  10  AFDC 
mothers  said  they  preferred  to  work  rather 
than  stay  at  home  on  welfare,  and  two- thirds 
had  plans  to  work  In  the  future.  Answering 
the  same  question,  six  out  of  every  10  moth- 
ers with  preschool  children  said  they  pre- 
ferred to  work. 
An  Illinois  study  revealed  nearly  half  the 


state's  AFDC  mothers  were  not  employable. 
The  leading  reason  was  poor  health. 

There  were  2.026.000  persons  65  years  of  age 
or  older  who  received  $1,814,319,000  last  year. 
This  program  gradually  has  diminished  as 
the  Social  Security  system  has  been  broad- 
ened and  lu  benefits  Increased. 

The  691.000  persons  on  the  disabled  rolls 
received  $653,696,000  and  81.000  blind  got 
$90,648,000.  Both  programs  have  stabilized. 
The  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  Indigent. 
Medicaid,  in  the  39  states  that  participate  to 
some  degree  In  the  program,  was  $3.265.- 
618.000 — far  above  government  estimates. 
Medicaid  promises  to  get  more  expensive  as 
medical  costs  go  up.  Unless  the  law  Is 
amended,  states  will  be  forced  by  1975  to 
expand  Medicaid  benefits  to  all  persons  under 
the  poverty  line. 

The  program  Is  under  fire  In  state  capitals 
and  In  Congress  with  allegations  of  Inflated 
charges  for  medical  services.  New  York  al- 
ready has  cut  back  its  Medicaid  program  and 
other  states  are  following  the  lead.  Federal 
ceilings  on  medical  charges  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

"Medicaid  needs  to  be  revised  to  reduce 
costs."  said  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  of  New 
York.  "There  Is  evidence  of  excessive  charges. 
The  program  needs  to  be  self-policed  by  the 
medica"  profession  or  will  be  controlled  by 
the  government." 

An  estimated  $63,362,000  was  spent  for 
medical  care  under  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
which  is  being  phased  out. 

In  addition  to  the  federal-state  programs, 
state  and  local  governments  spent  $436,878.- 
000  on  general  assistance — aid  to  those  who 
do  not  qualify  under  the  categories  set  up 
under  the  Social  Security  act. 

Myth :  Recipients  live  well  on  welfare. 
Fact :  While  payments  are  supposed  to  pro- 
vide recipients  with  a  decent  and  healthful, 
if  modest,  standard  of  living,  the  payments 
in  many  states — Missouri  for  example — do 
not  even  equal  what  the  state  Itself  sets 
as  the  standard  to  meet  basic  needs. 

The  largest  average  payment  for  a  AFDC 
recipient  is  $71.50  a  month  In  New  York.  In 
only  six  states  Is  the  average  payment  $50  or 
more.  The  payment  In  16  states  averages  less 
than  $30.  Five  states  pay  less  than  $20  a 
month  and  Mississippi  averages  $8.50  a 
month.  The  average  for  the  country  Is  $41.35 
to  each  recipient  a  month. 

The  highest  average  payment  for  old  age 
assistance  is  $120.55  In  New  Hampshire  and 
the  lowest  $38.45  a  month  in  Mississippi. 
Highest  average  payment  to  a  blind  recipient 
Is  $136.85  a  month  in  California  and  the 
lowest  $46.50  In  Mississippi.  The  highest  aver- 
age paid  the  disabled  is  $127.20  In  Iowa  and 
the  lowest  $45.70  In  Mississippi.  Added  to 
these  payments  is  the  value  of  medical  care 
through  Medicaid  in  the  states  that  partici- 
pate in  the  program  and  the  value  of  com- 
modity foods  or  food  stamps  in  the  places 
where  they  are  available. 

Myth :  Most  people  on  welfare  are  Negroes. 
Fact:  While  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
Negro  population  receives  welfare  benefits 
than  the  white  population.  Negroes  consti- 
tute less  than  half  of  the  recipients  in  any 
of  the  public  assistance  programs. 

For  all  programs.  Negroes  represent  40 
per  cent  of  the  recipients.  They  make  up 
47  per  cent  of  the  AFDC  rolls,  37  per  cent  of 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  31 
per  cent  of  the  blind  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
old  age  assistance. 

Myth :  Most  welfare  recipients  live  In  larger 
Central  cities. 

Pact:  Three-fifths  of  the  recipients  live  In 
rural  areas.  About  40  per  cent  live  in  cities 
of  250.000  or  more  population:  about  14  per 
cent  in  cities  of  less  than  250.000.  The  rest 
live  In  smaller  towns,  or  farms  or  in  other 
rural  circumstances. 

Myth:  Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren encourages  Illegitimacy. 

Fact:  Based  on  the  national  average  pay- 


ment for  AFDC.  a  woman  would  increase  her 
Income  $1.37  a  day  for  adding  a  child  to  her 
family.  In  Missouri,  where  the  AFDC  payment 
Is  $24  a  month  for  each  additional  child,  the 
mother  would  increase  her  Income  by  80 
cents  a  day— hardly  enough  to  feed,  clothe 
and  care  for  a  child. 

There  Is  a  problem  with  Illegitimacy  In 
this  country  that  transcends  economic  and 
racial  lines.  But  It  Is  particularly  serious 
among  the  poor.  Social  scientists  studying 
Illegitimacy  say  there  are  many  factors  that 
lead  to  a  high  Illegitimacy  rate  among  the 
poor — ignorance,  lack  of  birth  control  infor- 
mation and  devices  and  sociological  factors— 
but  not  welfare  benefits. 

Among  the  culprits  blamed  for  encour- 
aging Illegitimacy  among  the  poor  are  per- 
sons who  made  and  administer  AFDC  laws, 
which  tend  to  break  up  families  by  making 
it  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  obtain  the 
benefits  when  there  is  an  unemployed  man 
in  the  house. 

Myth :  Because  of  the  inequities  in  welfare 
levels  among  the  states,  people  migrate  from 
low-benefit  states  to  high-benefit  states. 

Fact:  This  is  a  half  truth.  In  the  1950s 
and  1960s  there  has  been  a  massive  migra- 
tion to  the  larger  Industrial  cities  mainly 
from  the  agrarian  South  and  other  rural 
areas.  As  agriculture  has  become  mechanized 
and  family  farming  has  faded,  these  areas 
no  longer  "offer  .i  liveUhood  or  opportunity. 
People,  most  of  them  black  and  not  equipped 
with  the  skills  to  work  in  industry  or  the 
sophistication  to  cope  with  urban  environ- 
ment, move  to  areas  where  the  economy  is 
better  and  jobs  available. 

It's  the  hope  for  opportunity  that  attracts 
migrants  to  the  cities,  not  higher  welfare 
benefits,  says  Frances  Fox  Plven  of  the  Co- 
lumbia university  school  of  social  work. 

This  Is  borne  out  by  studies  that  show 
that  most  of  the  migrants  do  not  apply  for 
welfare  until  two  or  three  years  after  they 
relocate — long  after  they  become  eligible.  In 
New  York,  only  2  per  cent  were  residents  lor 
less  than  two  years  before  applying  for  wel- 
fare, Uttle  work  has  been  done  on  how  the 
migrants  survive  In  the  meantime.  But  it  is 
thought  that  help  from  relatives  and  friends 
and  menial  and  part-time  jobs  would  be  ma- 
jor factors,  she  said. 


Welfare:    A    Bankrupt    System — II:    Many 
Inequities  Plague  the  Poor 

Traditionally,  welfare  In  America  has  been 
considered  a  dole,  a  handout  from  society 
to  help  individuals  or  families  temporarily 
unable  or  unwilling  to  support  themselves. 

It  was  considered  a  privilege,  not  a  right. 
To  be  poor,  to  be  supported  by  the  state,  ran 
directly  counter  to  the  American  work  ethic. 
It  was  to  be  maladjusted.  Therefore  the  poor 
were  considered  a  ward  of  the  sta^.  partly 
or  wholly  disenfranchised  and  without  the 
normal  rights  and  freedoms  of  other»citlzens. 

Through  the  years,  some  of  these  inequities 
have  been  broken  down.  Many  still  permeate 
the  system. 

But  today,  with  8.5  million  Americans  liv- 
ing on  public  assistance — the  vast  majority 
children,  elderly,  blind  or  disabled— at  a  cost 
this  year  of  over  10  billion  dollars  and  both 
figures  increasing,  there  Is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  welfare  will  be  a  way  of  life  for 
many  for  the  foreseeable  future 

About  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  Is  the 
4  408.000  children  receiving  public  assistance 
will  not  need  It  as  adults.  There  is  hope.  too. 
that  at  least  some  of  the  1.3  million  mothers 
of  these  children  can  be  trained  to  support 
or  help  support  themselves. 

Those  over  65  vears  old,  who  do  not 
qualify  for  social  security,  the  blind  and  the 
totally  disabled  vrill  continue  to  be  the 
responsibtUtv  of  the  welfare  system. 

There    is    growing   pressure    to   provide    a 
decent,  healthy  and  dignified  life  for  those 
people  who  dc  receive  public  assistance. 
In  Colonial  times.  America  adopted  a  sys- 
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tern  of  welfare  based  on  the  English  pnxjr 
laws  and  pretty  much  maintained  It  until 
the  passage  of  the  social  security  act  In  1935. 
■Welfare  has  never  been  guided  by  economy 
as  many  believe,"  said  Edward  V.  Sparer  of 
the  Yale  law  school,  an  authority  on  welfare 
law  and  policy.  "It  is  guided  by  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  affluent  community.  It  has 
led  to  dlsenfranchlsement  and  many  other 
abuses  of  the  poor. 

"Under  the  old  poor  laws,  welfare  was  made 
as  rough  as  possible  to  encourage  recipients 
to  get  off  the  rolls. 

Several  states  used  to  prohibit  those  on 
welfare  from  voting.  Maine,  In  fact,  had  such 
a  law  until  1966.  Some  states.  Including 
Maine,  still  prohibit  a  welfare  recipient  from 
marrying  without  the  permission  of  the  wel- 
fare agency. 

Until  1920  children  whose  families  could 
not  support  them  were  virtually  auctioned 
off  to  foster  parents,  some  shipped  to  farm 
areas  where  they  were  little  more  than  farm 
hands  or  domestics  to  their  foster  parents. 

With  the  rise  of  the  mothers  aid  move- 
ment In  the  e«irly  F>art  of  this  century.  It  was 
believed  that  some  mothers  with  children 
should  be  brought  onto  the  welfare  rolls,  but 
that  the  aid  should  be  used  to  remold  the 
family.  -The  mothers  literally  became  wards 
of  th» state. 

Missouri,  In  1911,  became  the  first  state  to 
enact  a  mothers  aid  law. 

The  welfare  system  also  has  fallen  victim 
to  the  social-worker  ethic,  says  Lee  Albert, 
director  of  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare 
Policy  and  Law  at  Columbia  university. 

"This  Is  the  idea  that  the  social  worker 
knows  what  is  best  for  the  client  and  what 
they  do.  legal  or  illegal.  Is  for  the  good  of  the 
client."  Albert  says. 

With  the  passage  of  the  social  security  act, 
welfare  was  established  as  a  right — some- 
thing many  congressmen,  state  legislators, 
welfare  administrators  and  welfare  workers 
still  manage  to  Ignore. 

The  act  provided  for  a  federal-state  part- 
nership with  the  states  administering  the 
programs  and  the  federal  government  shar- 
ing the  cost. 

Five  categories — aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  Medicaid,  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled and  aid  to  the  blind — were  set  up  under 
the  act. 

A  recipient  must  fit  into  one  of  the  arbi- 
trary categories.  If  he  does  not  fit,  he  Is  out, 
and  this  Is  a  major  weakness  of  the  federal- 
state  welfare  system.  Eligibility  Is  based  on 
arbitrary  qualifications,  not  on  need. 

Most  states  maintain  general  assistance 
programs  that  are  supposed  to  fill  In  the  gaps, 
but  there  are  few  places  where  the  gaps  ac- 
tually are  filled.  Only  In  six  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  do  average  monthly 
payments  exceed  $50,  Missouri  with  a  pay- 
ment of  $51.90.  Is  one  of  those.  The  national 
average  is  $39.40,  lower  than  aid  for  depend- 
ent children  (A.P. D.C.I. 

The  size  and  cost  of  welfare  programs ,  1968 

Medicaid   $3,265,618,000 

AFDC  ( 5.882.000  recipients  I  .  2,  541,  699,  000 

Old  age  (2.026.000  recipi- 
ents)       1,814,319,000 

Disabled  (691,000  recipi- 
ents)      653.696,000 

General    assistance    ( 800.000 

recipients)    436,878,000 

Blind  (81.000  recipients) 90,648.000 

In  implementing  the  categorical  program, 
each  state  sets  up  a  budget  which  outlines 
a  monthly  cost  standard  for  basic  needs  for 
a  decent  and  healthy  life.  The  budget  is 
supposed  to.  but  usually  does  not,  reflect  the 
local  economy. 

A  few  states  sot  a  realistic  budget  and 
pay  100  per  cent  of  it.  Nebraska,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  of  13  states  whose  budget 
for   old-age   assistance    is    at   or   above    the 


poverty  line.  The  state  says  an  aged  woman 
requires  $182  a  month,  and  pays  that  much. 
Five  states  set  their  budget  at  or  above 
the  poverty  line,  but  pay  only  a  percentage 
of  need.  Missouri  Is  an  example.  The  state 
says  It  requires  $150  a  month  for  an  aged 
woman  to  live  In  health  and  decency,  but 
pays  a  maximum  of  $80. 

In  21  states  the  budget  Is  below  the  pov- 
erty level  and  the  state  pays  100  per  cent  of 
the  need  It  sets.  Kansas  Is  one.  The  budget 
for  an  aged  person  is  $114  and  that  is  what 
the  gtiate  pays. 

Ten  states'  budgets  for  old  age  assistance 
are  below  the  poverty  line  and  the  state  will 
pay  only  a  percentage  of  need. 

In  the  A.PD.C.  program,  there  are  only 
five  states  whose  budgets  meet  or  exceed 
the  poverty  level  and  payments  are  100 
per  cent  of  budget. 

Generally  speaking,  states  that  pay  lees 
than  they  declare  Is  necessary  to  live  In 
decency  and  health  i>ernilt  recipients  to 
keep  any  Income  up  to  the  budget  level 
without  reducing  the  grants. 

But  until  recently.  In  most  states,  for 
every  dollar  of  income  that  pushed  a  recipi- 
ent's total  Income  over  the  budget,  a  dollar 
was  lopped  off  his  grant. 

In  Kansas,  which  pays  100  per  cent  of 
need,  an  A.P.D  C.  family  of  four  would  re- 
ceive $237  a  month.  But  If  that  family  had 
an  outside  income  of  $50  a  month.  $50  would 
be  lop{>ed  off  their  grant. 

The  practice  was  self  destructive.  It  stifled 
any  incentive  for  a  recipient  to  try  to  in- 
crease his  Income  or  to  work  to  get  off  wel- 
fare. Por  that  reason,  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  department  ordered  a  modifi- 
cation. 

Under  It,  the  first  $30  of  Income  and  one 
third  of  all  the  rest  will  be  disregarded  when 
figuring  ptayments. 

That  means  that  a  Kansas  A.  P.  D.  C.  family 
with  an  Income  of  $50  a  month  would  have 
Its  grant  reduced  by  only  $6.30. 

New  York  City,  In  a  test  project,  disre- 
garded the  first  $85  and  30  per  cent  over 
that  In  figuring  payments  lor  5.300  families. 
The  result,  said  Jack  R.  Goldberg,  city  wel- 
fare director,  was  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in 
welfare  costs  relating  to  those  families  and  a 
50  per  cent  Increase  In  the  families'  Incomes. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
public,  congressmen,  state  legislators  and  lo- 
cal officials,  the  rapid  rise  In  the  cost  and 
the  number  of  recipients  added  to  the  rolls 
are  the  most  alarming  aspects  of  the  welfare 
system.  They  react  accordingly. 

The  recipients,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
plain bitterly  about  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
grants,  the  restrictive  qualifications,  exhaus- 
tive Investigations  and  the  arbitrary  and 
generally  undignified  manner  In  which  they 
are  treated  by  welfare  aggencies  and  work- 
ers. 

While  these  are  problems  of  all  of  the  wel- 
fare programs,  nowhere  are  they  as  critical 
and  vividly  illustrated  as  in  the  A.P.D.C. 
category. 

No  one  in  1940,  when  there  were  891.000 
children  on  the  A.P.D. C.  rolls,  could  foresee 
the  program's  rapid  growth — to  5.8  million 
persons  last  year.  HEW  officials  now  estimate 
that  one  in  every  &lx  children  in  the  United 
States  will  receive  A.P.D.C.  at  some  time. 

The  most  regressive  pieces  of  welfare  legis- 
lation in  two  decades  were  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  act. 

Paced  with  rapidly  rising  A.P.D.C.  rolls. 
Congress  put  a  celling  on  the  number  of 
children  any  state  could  have  on  A.P  .DC. — 
not  more  in  proportion  to  population  than 
were  on  the  rolls  in  January  1968. 

The  act  was  to  become  effective  July  1968, 
but  created  such  a  stir  Its  implementation 
was  postponed  until  this  July.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  it  ever  will  be  put  into  effect  and 
probably  will  be  rescinded  by  Congress.  HEW 
officials  said. 

"It  was  an  emotional  and  Intemperate  ac- 


tion by  a  Congress  that  was  reacting  to  un- 
anticipated Increases  In  the  national  and 
state  welfare  budgets."  said  one  high  official 
"It  never  will  be  enforced." 

Another  amendment  that  rankles  welfare 
recipients  attempted  to  force  A.  P.  D.  c. 
mothers  whose  children  were  over  six  months 
old  to  take  Job  training  when  Jobs  and  day 
care  were  available  In  the  community. 

Many  social  seientists  believe  that  welfare 
mothers,  like  any  other  mother,  ought  to 
have  a  choice  of  working  or  staying  with  their 
children. 

The  reaction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  to  growing  A.  P.  D.  C.  rolls  was  and 
continues  to  be  to  make  welfare  as  restric- 
tive— and  sometimes  as  unpleasant — as  pos- 
sible, often  In  open  violation  of  federal  law 
or  regulations. 

Local  agencies'  first  weapon  was  secrecy. 
As  little  information  as  possible  was  put  out 
on  what  was  available  to  recipients  and 
their  rights. 

Voluminous  manuals  of  regulations  that 
guide  case  workers  were  not  made  available, 
though  access  is  clearly  demanded  by  the 
law.  The  Greater  Kansas  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  organization  literally 
had  to  steal  copies  of  the  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas manuals. 

Access  to  the  manuals  has  enabled  the  or- 
ganization to  force  the  Wyandotte  and  Jack- 
son County  welfare  offices  to  grant  benefits 
that  were  provided  for  by  law.  but  had  not 
been  known  of  by  recipients. 

Another  weapion  is  red  tape,  a  sea  of  paper- 
work that  bogs  down  welfare  agencies  and 
keeps  them  weeks  behind  and  unable  to 
react  to  recipients  immediate  needs. 

Present  methods  for  getting  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  require  an  investigation  by  a  crse 
worker — and  they  are  in  short  supply — to 
establish  eligibility.  Pederal  law  requires  that 
a  person  be  accepted  or  rejected  within  30 
days  of  applying  for  welfare.  But  In  many 
cases  persons  are  forced  to  wait  much  longer. 
Many  social  workers  spent  50  to  90  per  cent 
of  their  time  on  Investigations  and  have  lit- 
tle time  to  use  their  professional  knowledge 
and  skills  to  help  recipients. 

In  an  effort  to  change  the  situation,  HEW 
had  ordered  the  phasing  in  over  the  next  ye.ir 
of  a  new  declaratory  application. 

On  a  single  form,  applicants  are  to  be 
asked  to  provide  information  that  will  en- 
able a  high  school  graduate — rather  than  a 
higher  paid,  college- trained  social  worker — 
to  determine  the  person's  eligibility.  These 
would  be  spot  checked  for  control. 

Many  local  and  state  welfare  officials  have 
reacted  with  a  howl  of  alarm,  predicting  .i 
sudden  upsurge  In  the  rolls,  fraud  and  gen- 
eral chaos. 

In  the  22  states  where  declaratory  applica- 
tions have  been  tried,  however,  they  have 
been  found  to  work,  freeing  social  workers 
for  social  work.  Processing  costs  have  been 
reduced  30  to  60  per  cent. 

HEW  notes  that  declaratory  forms  are  in 
general  use  in  business  and  government — for 
income  tax.  applications  for  farm  subsidies, 
oil  depletion  allowances  and  the  like. 

The  implied  threat  by  a  local  agency  of  a 
reduction  in  grant  or  being  cut  off  of  the 
rolls  also  often  is  used  to  keep  recipients 
in  line. 

A  common  practice  has  been  to  reduce  or 
cut  off  recipients  grants  without  a  fair  hear- 
ing, which  agencies.  If  requested,  are  required 
by  law  to  hold.  Recipients  simply  are  not  told 
of  their  right  to  a  hearing. 

Since  January  the  Federal  government  has 
required  that  recipients  be  notified  of  a  re- 
duction or  termination  of  their  grant,  be  of- 
fered a  hearing  and  provided  with  a  lawyer. 
Grants  must  continue  to  be  i>ald  until  the 
end  of  the  month  after  the  hearing  Is  held 
and  a  decision  reached. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  taxpayer  who  supports  the  welfare  sys- 
tem and  the  recipients  who  must  live  with  It. 
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^e  ovenldlng  pr^lem.  Increasing  costs  ^^^^^^^^^'^f^-T::^^^^:^^;  Z^'^'^^lLT^oTr^.X''"' ""' "^  "''''''''' 
and  inadequate  grants^emains.  ^[SScS  a?coL"«!Tl!ter\\:s"'thr  hVest!  While  HEW   was   drawing   up   re^latloa. 
W^*«:    A    B*KKan^    S.stxm-III:    Nxw  risk  employees,"  Goldberg ^d^  P-vlcilng  for  the  ^^^^J^^f^^J'^^l 
YORK  CrrT's  Lom.  a  Nxghtm*k«  ..Tht°e  arrpl  nty  of  g^^^n'  New  Ck  So?^he  amount  over  ti.at  from  consider- 
New  York  City  Is  a  welfare  disaster  area.  p|^"butthev  require  skills  that  most  poor  aUon  in  figuring  welfare  payments  as  a  work 
The  designation   Is  as  Justified  as  if   the  City,  but  ^"^  '^^.JJ"'^^^^^            Negro Wl  IncenUve,  New  York  City  was  testing  an  $85- 
olty  had   been   devastated  by  flood,  fire  or  P^P'^^ '^^i^"^"^^  f^^^'"'^  "**     ^  pjus-30-per-cent   formula    on   5.300    welfare 
earthquake.                          ^,  ^     .          ioaa     a  "Our   lob-trainlng  programs  have  worked  families,  about  20,000  persons. 

Welfare   rolls   have   trebled   since    1960.   A  °"' j°^  "^tr"'  il^frinouKh  to  dent  the  "It  has  reduced  our  ouUay  to  these  people 

million    persons^ne    in    every    eight    real-  ^«"- J»J*  ^^    have    dav-care    fa^llltl^    for  by   50   per   cent."    Goldberg   said,   "aiid    the 

dents-arVon  welfare,  and  from  7.000  to  20,-  PJ^^^^.^n^J^^^^^^'e   n^  twice  that  ma^y  Income  of  those  families  Is  up  50  per  cent. 

000   persons   a   month   are   being   added.  f°'°°l,!.ti5  Put  people  In  a  position  to  work  and  they 

The  city  is  spending  $1,350,000,000  this  year  immeoiateiy^  increase  their  Income.  We  should 

on  welfare  and  the  figure  will  Jump  to  1.5  .      ^^"f^^.^^^^Jf,  ^I'^il.^f  .'^/^^  encour^age    people   to   move    into    the    labor 

bimon  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  beglnn^g  ^^J^^'^f^  £^'  a  vear    T^l  po^r  simply  are  market   not  kick  at  them  all  the  time." 

July  1.  That  is  23  percent  of  the  city's  budg-  rat«  of  100^  fj*"'  ?JfoP°^hem  ^o   the  Prior  to  the  work-Incentive  program,  the 

et.  more  than  is  spent  on  education.  not   In    a   position   to   follow   them   to   tne  ^j^j^^j^^^  ^^^  ^  jj   reduction   in  welfare 

Welfare  rights  groups  are  campaigning  to  ^",'?,Hf °«„                       j  ^^^y^,             ,i  go-  for  every  $1   they  made  on  the  outside,  in 

'tZ^^'^'^^^L^in'^^^it^no:  an-I5rjo"s.'SL°anrP^Sle  wilfnot  take  effect  a   100   per   cent   tax  on  their  earned 

SSrSSiS^K      SeHr^^S^aSi      S^er/rno^T=prS;r^ 
Sr^lSSr  ^e^fi^^  ^a^HmTov^      l^%pi^.;^-t^^'^S  l^'^     Kew^Y^^  ^^,^-/e  can  ^  solved  by  the 

services  are  being  demanded.                     „  h  ""  ^h^e    Lonie    need    Income    subsidies."  "There  Is  a  national  recognition  that  the 

The   New   York    Legislature    has    revolted            These    P^P.^.l,  "^  .  ^^^wne    suositues  doesn't    work."     he     said. 

against  the  high  cost  of  welfare.  Two  years  Goldberg  said.    We  nnust  find  a  wayJ;°J"°-  ^phanelne  it  Is  beginning  to  be  popular  with 

^^  lopped  a  million  poor  persons  off  the  sldlze  these  people  with  federal  ^oney  ^Ith-  C»iar^ng  U  1«  f«f  ^^"^^8^^„,P  ^^uslness. 

hsi=r  ^^X^^l  u-  ^^I^^^^£  ^^  Z.  r:ul  ^^  overburdened 

^esuT  ^V^^^t^^^^ni-r^n^^of  th^e  T^.^.^l^'s^l  ^:  'X.  -eSac^g'"'-  "^^  ^"  '''''^''  ^"""^^^ 

^^^rerplrtlcu^arlr  tl^tncome  and  sales  ^"Ae  prJLVtTaStuC^fdTls  financed  com  ^no's  on  welfare  .n  .e.  YorU  City  • 

taxes  which  hit  the  lower  wage  earners  hard-  pletely   by  the  state   and   city.  The  federal  ^'"''^1 

est  are  going  up.  government  does  not  participate.                          Children  -f^-" 

Welfare   payments,   which   average   $71.50  An  alternative,  Goldberg  said,  would  be  to     ^j^j^^  caring  for  children - 18.7 

a  month    highest  in  the  nation,  have  out-  raise   the   minimum   wage   to   a   point   that  Disabled  persons  (social  and^ 

stripped  the  minimum  wage.  A  nonworking  anyone  who  worked  would  not  need  welfare         physical)    - \l 

welfw-e  family  of  three  now  has  a  net  Income  or  wage  supplements.  But  both  business  and      ^^^^  ^^,^  gS °  ° 

that  is  more  than  $1,000  a  year  higher  than  the  unions  are  against  that.  Organized  labor      Employables'    *•  3 

a  man  with  the  same  size  famllv  working  for  has   become  one  of   the   harshest   critics  of  Employed     persons     receiving    supple- 

the  minimum  wage.  If  the  latter  accepts  a  the  welfare  program  and  constantly  demands         ments —  - ^^ 

tax-free  wage  supplement  his  Income  Is  more  investigation  of  the  system  and  lower  wel-                                                                             — 

than   $1  000   a   year   higher   than   the   non-  fare  benefits.                                                                            Total  (1  million  people  =) 100 

worker   on   welfare,   and    more   than    $2,000  The  Medicaid   program-medical   care   for  f.^,.^-^^^^  as  technlcaUv  employable,  in- 

hlgher    than    that    of    the    minimum    wage  the  Indlgent-ls  one  of  the  hottest  issues  in  .' C^^gortzed  as  technu^^^^^ 

earner.  New  York.  It  has  been  tremendously  expen-  ^'"^'^^^  mothers  *»J^  ^nuar                     ^^^ 

Taxes  and  welfare  payments  have  polar-  slve.  Its  critics  In  the  Legislature  succeeded  _    A  ^l^^^^^l^l^^^^'^'^^^^f^^^^^^^  are 
ized  middle-  and  lower-Income  whites  and  once  In  cutting  It  back  and  are  trying  again.  y.^.^^^'^^J^^^  '/^^dultT^r               them.  Of 
the  93  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  and  Puerto  But  Ginsberg  defends  't,  «f  ^^h%best  pro-  chn<^en^^  the  aduU*  caring 
Rlcans  Who  are  welfare  recipients  They  form  gram  since  the  passage  In  1936  of  the  Social  t^e  °^- ^^^^^  ^o  Z^  technically  em- 
two  angry  camps  In  this  already  racially  ex-  security  act  and  a  sound  Investment  In  the  ^nd  ^mtmy^of  ^^^J^^°^^^   ^^^  marginal   or 

^'"Welfare^s  now  beyond  the  power  of  the  ^"^P^o^r    health    generates    welfare    client.  "  ^^^"-,-^^'', -^"a^e'from^r^^ 

city  to  handle,"  says  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg.  Ginsberg  said.  "It  Is  cheaper  to  provide  medl-  on  th^  chart  ^e  "om  i<i&i  . 

New  York  City's  human  resources  adminls-  cald  now  than  to   have   to  maintain   these  changed  oniy  sugnuy. 

trator.  "It  is  getting  too  big  for  the  state."  people  on  welfare  later  for  the  rest  of  their  bankrupt  System-IV:  Missouri 

"This    Is    a    national    problem."    he    said,  lives.  ^  „.,.=  tbv»t  v/tczvikkts  Difterently 

noting  the  effects  of  m^lve  migration  of          "I  think  we  can  afford  Medicaid.  We  Just  and  Kansas  Treat  ^"J/^^^"  °™!7;, 

nonwhltes  from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rico,  have  to  make  up  our  minds  we  are  going  to.  Mrs.  Lila  Davis  and  her  ^^^^\l°^^^  cnu 

•but   we    are    paving    for    It.    The    state    of  just  like  we  decided  to  stay  In  Vietnam  and  drr  -   live  in  a  small  ^^^f ^^"P^^J^V^IJ^, 

Kansas  does  not  contribute  to  the  payment  to  go  to  the  moon."  east  of  State  Line  near  ™y-*'|f  ^  "'Jf^'^ 

of   farm   subsidies.   Why   should   New   York          New  York's  welfare  system  Is  one  of  the  Abandoned  two  years  ago  by  her  nusnana 

City  and  state  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  most  liberal  In  the  country.  Its  benefits  are  and  unable  to  leave  her  children  to  wotk, 

welfare  here'"  among  the  highest  In  the  country-so  Is  the  Mrs.  Davis  and  the  youngsters  live  on  we  - 

Jack  R.  Goldberg,  the  city's  commissioner  city's  cost  of  living.  fare— aid  to  families  with  dependent  chii- 

of  social  services  (welfare  director) ,  does  see          It  also  is  one  of  the  most  innovative.  dren.  rf„„artTr,Ant  <;avs  that 

some  possibility  that  the  number  of   non-          "We  have  to  be  to  survive,"  Ginsberg  said  The  ^ssourl  Welfare  department's  that 

working  welfare  recipients  will  level  out.  He  "We  will  try  anytlhng  that  looks  like  It  will  the  family  needs  $305  a  month  for  fc«d  she! 

estlma^  that  there  are  1.4  million  persons  work."                                                                   ,  ter,  clothing  andncidentais  to  subsist  ^ith 

eligible  for  welfare.  There  are  a  million  al-          The  city  tested  declaratory  welfare  appll-  decency  and  health,  as  state  law    aemanas. 

re^y  on  the  rolls,  and  he  believes  200.000  cations.  Applicants  fill  out  the  form  designed  But  the  family  '■^<=«'^«^  °^'^*^24  »  P'^'V;^^ 

more  would  not  accept  welfare  out  of  pride  to  give  the  welfare  department  the  Informa-  41    per   cent    of   the  ^'if^,^^  fi^"^,  °\ '"^ 

or  for  other  reasons.  That  would  leave  a  po-  tlon  it  needs  to  determine  if  the  applicant  state,  because  the  state  L^^^'*\"/th^,,M  I^p 

tentlal  Increase  of  200,000  recipients  before  is  eligible  for  public  assistance.  body  that  said  welfare  ""^^'Pf  ^,^f,^'?°"'';,^\^ 

a  plateau  might  be  reached.                                          Rather    than    exhaustively     InvesUgatlng  m  health  and  decency,  put  a  statutory  limit 

But  those  figures  could  be  thrown  into  a  each  applicant  for  eligibility,  only  a  small  on  the  size  of  welfare  payments^ 

cocked  hat  through  inflation  or  an  upturn  percentage  were  checked  to  provide  a  con-  If  the  Davis  fa^^'y  "^^^ '"  f^^""!^"*;,* '\I 

in  unemployment  Irol.  High  school  graduates  were  hired  and  blocks   west,  ^f  ^^'^^^^re   benefi^   v^ould^be 

There  is  no  such  hope  that  the  wage  sup-  trained  to  process  the  applications,  releasing  considerably  hlgher_Kansas^sa:^  Mrs.  D^^^^^^ 

plement  program,  now  with  26.000  recipients,  college-trained  and  higher-paid  social  work-  and  her  "iree  children  need  »237 

Z'^nllT^-  ^"^  ''"'''  "  ""  '''"  "'  ^"^e'^r  hLTe'eTj^gef  ^cess.  T^ere  '-"^Z^.Tu^^Tnc'^n^s.  But  the  ex- 

"oTtr^llon  New  Yorkers  now  on  relief,  w^a  sUght^e^re'^i^in't^  number  of  In-  ample  ^^  not^l^ereaxe  hundreds  o^M^ur 

Goldlirg   said,   930.000   are   blind,   disabled,  eUgibles  admitted  to  the  rolls,  and  personne  ^^^a^,    f^nUlies    who   can    l<x.k    a^^   tne 

elderly  or  children  and  their  mothers.  costs  dropped  while  efficiency  in  the  use  of  ^^ate  line  and  ^e  ^^^^  f -^^"/^^f^^^  „, 

Of  the  rest.  20.000  work,  but  earn  so  little  Professional  ''orkers  Incre^^    imnlementa-  federll-s^^   w^Kare  Jrograms-^ld-age   as- 

'tLTg^naJefupSlmeL""'-  ^"^""^  ''"  urT.Lr^t^oTJX^^^'^^o:t.<^  ---  -d  to  the  blLd^^aid  to  the  perma- 
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nently  and  totally  disabled  and  Medicaid. 
Only  In  the  state-funded,  general  assistance 
program — which  Is  highly  restrictive  In  Mis- 
souri— does  that  state's  average  payments 
exceed  those  of  Kansas. 

The  contrast  points  up  the  differences  in 
the  problems  of  the  two  states  and  the  phil- 
osophic and  administrative-legislative  ap- 
proaches to  their  solution. 

Almost  three  times  as  many  persona  In 
Missouri — 231.599 — receive  some  form  Ol 
welfare  benefits  compared  with  Kansas. 

Missouri  also  has  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  Its  papulation  on  welfare  rolls — 166  p>er 
1.000  on  old-age  assistance.  57  per  1.000  on 
A.  P.  D.  C. — -than  Kansas,  which  has  62  and 
40  per  1.000  respectively. 

While  the  per  capita  Income  In  Kansas 
Is  $52  a  year  higher  than  In  Missouri,  Mis- 
souri spends  $2.15  more  per  inhabitant  per 
year  in  federal  and  local  funds. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  Missouri  spent  160.5 
million  dollars  on  welfare  payments  and 
Medicaid  last  year,  while  Kansas  spent  75 
million  for  maintenance  and  medical  care. 
One  reason  for  the  wide  variation  between 
the  benefits  offered  by  the  two  states  Is  that 
while  both  have  limited  local  funds  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  federal-state  programs,  Mis- 
souri tias  a  much  larger  welfare  population. 
But  Uiere  apparently  are  other  reasons  too. 
One  might  be  the  county-state  partnership 
in  Kansas.  The  federal  government  picks  up 
57  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  federal-state 
programs.  The  nonfederal  share  Is  split  be- 
tween the  counties,  which  pay  48  per  cent 
financed  by  real  and  jjersonal  proi>erty  taxes. 
The  state  pays  its  share  out  of  general 
revenues. 

In  Missouri  the  whole  nonfederal  share  is 
financed  by  the  state  and  must  be  appro- 
priated  by  the  state  Legislature. 

Another  reason  for  the  more  liberal  Kan- 
sas system  is  the  progressive  character  of 
the  state  through  the  years  in  the  fields  of 
welfare  and  particularly  health. 

Kansas,  for  instance.  Implemented  the  en- 
tire Medicaid  program,  while  Missouri  took 
only  the  first  step  to  comply  with  federal 
law.  Medical  care  of  the  indigent  represents 
about  one-third  of  Kansas  welfare  expendi- 
ture. The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  points  to  Kansas  Medicaid  as 
the  model  program  in  the  country.  Probably 
Its  only  major  flaw  is  that  it  does  not  provide 
for  preventive  and  prenatal  care. 

"If  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  were  to  pay 
Kansas  medical  benefits  they  would  have  to 
charge  a  $70  a  month  premliun."  says  Robert 
Anderson,  Ottawa  lawyer  and  former  state 
representative  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Welfare  board  Irom  1962  to  1968. 
"Right  here  in  conservative  old  Kansas, 
we  have  the  best  medical  program  and  the 
third  highest  payments."  said  Anderson,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able persons  in  the  state  on  welfare. 

Commenting  on  the  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
gram. Anderson  said  that  the  state  had 
tried  to  keep  tJie  programs  as  broad  as  pos- 
sible so  persons  with  actual  need  could  be 
admitted. 

"Many  States  try  to  qualify  a  large  number 
of  people  for  welfare  and  pay  them  very  lit- 
tle." Anderson  said.  "We  try  to  find  the  real 
needy  and  then  take  very  good  care  of  them." 
Anderson  was  critical  of  those  who  con- 
demn welfare  and  its  recipients. 

"If  payments  come  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  they're  called  subsidies,  and 
that's  good  clean  money."  he  said.  "But  If 
It  comes  from  the  welfare  department,  it's 
a  different  color. 

"There  is  a  stigma  attached  to  welfare.  We 
have  run  it  down  for  so  long  that  the  public 
concept  is  that  the  recipients  are  no  good 
bastards  and  cheats. 

•But  that  doesn't  square  with  the  facts, 
you  find,  when  you  visit  some  of  the  15,000 
people  receiving  old-age  assistance  and  learn 
their  average  age  Is  78  and  half  are  In  nursing 
homes." 


Marvin  E.  Larson,  director  of  Kansas  wel- 
fare, estimates  that  there  are  twice  as  many 
persons  In  the  state  eligible  for  welfare  than 
the  number  who  now  receive  benefits.  The 
stigma  is  a  factor. 

The  stigma,  however,  has  not  rubbed  olT  on 
the  Medicaid  program,  Larsen  said.  But  re- 
cipients of  medical  services  do  not  yet  get  a 
check  from  the  state,  just  a  medical  Identi- 
fication card.  They  can  choose  their  own  doc- 
tors and  hospitals.  Bills  go  directly  to  the 
state. 

While  Anderson  generally  Is  proud  of  the 
Kansas  welfare  system,  he  Is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  It. 

Benefits  need  to  be  Increased,  he  said,  par- 
ticularly rent  payments.  In  Kansas,  each 
county  sets  Its  rent  level,  which  Is  supposed 
to  reflect  the  housing  market  In  the  area. 

"Many  times  they  are  unrealistic,"  Ander- 
son said.  "If  counties  would  raise  their  rent 
allowances  they  would  get  extra  state  funds. 
That  would  take  state  board  approval,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  get." 

Kansas  payments  for  food,  clothing  and 
other  nonrent  Items  have  not  kept  pace  from 
year  to  year  with  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  present  allowance,  excluding  rent,  for 
one  person  living  alone  Is  $74.  That  is  what 
the  state  says  It  takes  to  live  a  decent  and 
healthy  life.  The  $74  Is  based  on  1965  prices. 
Since  then  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  12  per 
cent,  clothing  17.5  per  cent,  utilities  3.8  per 
cent.  The  present  need,  because  of  Inflation, 
is  $80,  Miss  Ruth  Lalng,  Kansas  director  of 
public  assistance,  said. 

The  federal  government  has  directed  all 
states  to  increase  their  welfare  grants  by  July 
1  to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
But  there  is  widespread  fear  among  welfare 
recipients — especially  In  states  like  Missouri 
that  pay  only  a  percentage  of  need — that  the 
budgets  will  be  Increased  to  reflect  Inflation, 
but  that  the  state  will  reduce  the  percentage 
It  pays  on  that  budget.  The  grants  then  could 
remain  the  same  as  they  are. 

Anderson  said  he  did  not  think  Kansas 
was  ready  to  accept  an  income  maintenance 
plan  such  as  the  negative  Income  tax  or 
guaranteed  annual  wage. 

"I  think  any  kind  of  Income  maintenance 
would  be  hard  to  sell  now,"  he  said.  "In 
Kansas,  the  power  structure  doesn't  mind 
taking  care  of  those  who  need  help.  But  I 
don't  think  they  would  buy  taking  care  of 
everyone." 

Anderson  viewed  the  state-covinty  rela- 
tionship with  mixed  emotions. 

"The  Kansas  system  of  administering  wel- 
fare through  the  county  commissioners  and 
requiring  financial  participation  from  the 
counties  is  supposed  to  be  out  of  date," 
Anderson  said.  "And  I  suppose  we  have  been 
moving  away  from  county  financial  partlclf)a- 
tion  for  several  years. 

"We  could  run  a  more  efficient  system 
without  the  county  Involvement.  But  I  think 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  having  two 
or  three  elected  officials  on  the  county  level 
Interested  in  the  program.  I  think  it  gets  the 
program  closer  to  the  people." 

"state  Rep.  Rex  Borgen,  chairman  of  the 
House  public  health  and  welfare  committee, 
has  introduced  a  proposal  in  the  Kansas 
legislative  council  that  would  eliminate 
oounty  participation  in  financing  welfare. 
The  plan,  he  believes,  could  save  taxpayers 
about  20  million  dollars  a  year. 

Borgen  said  that  the  financial  squeeze 
being  put  on  urban  counties  In  Kansas, 
particularly  Wyandotte,  Shawnee  and  Sedg- 
wick, was  becoming  serious. 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  give  the  over- 
burdened counties  a  means  other  than  the 
real  and  personal  property  taxes  to  raise 
funds  for  welfare,"  he  said.  "Or  the  state 
must  assume  the  financial  burden." 

Borgen  said  he  was  not  alarmed  at  the 
Increasing  costs  of  welfare  In  the  state  The 
A.  P.  D.  C.  program  Is  growing  about  13  per 


cent  a  year.  Old-age  assistance  la  declining 
as  Social  Security  covers  more  persons.  Aid 
to  the  blind,  disabled  and  general  assistance 
Is  stable. 

"Medicaid  has  gotten  out  of  hand  In  some 
other  states,"  Borgen  said.  "We  are  watching 
it  closely  here,  but  we  really  haven't  had 
enough  experience  with  it  to  know  what  it 
win  do.  What  is  worrying  us  is  the  rapid 
increases  in  the  cost  of  medical  and  hospital 
care." 

Kansas  has  had  a  food-stamp  program 
In  seven  counties  since  the  early  1960s.  Six 
other  counties,  including  Johnson  and  Leav- 
enworth, recently  have  been  added.  In  other 
counties  the  state  still  uses  the  commodi- 
ties program,  under  which  staples  declared 
surplus  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  distributed  to  the  poor. 

The  stamp  program  is  designed  to  permit 
welfare  recipients  and  some  other  low-in- 
come persons  who  qualify  to  purchase  stamps 
based  on  their  Income  and  spend  them  ;it 
the  grocery  store  of  their  choosing.  They  are 
good  for  any  food  item — but  not  alcohol  or 
tobacco — giving  families  a  much  larger  va- 
riety than  the  commodities  program.  The 
stamps  are  worth  about  40  per  cent  more 
than  the  buyers  pay  for  them. 

In  Wyandotte  County,  both  the  welfare 
rights  organizations  and  Homer  Crown, 
county  welfare  director,  oppxjse  the  present 
stamp  program. 

The  rights  organizations  argue  that  it 
forces  recipients  to  funnel  too  much  money 
into  food;  money,  they  say,  that  is  needed 
to  pay  rent  because  the  county's  $45  rent  al- 
lotment is  far  too  low. 

Crown  said  that  because  of  federal  regula- 
tions, the  stamp  program  would  turn  his  of- 
fice into  chaos. 

Welfare:  A  Bankrupt  System — 'V:  Missouri 
Ranks  Low  Among  States 

Few  states  say  a  person  needs  more  in- 
come to  live  In  health  and  decency  than 
Missouri  and  pay  their  welfare  recipients 
less. 

Only  eight  states  set  as  high,  or  higher, 
level  of  need.  Five  of  them  pay  their  wel- 
fare recipients  100  per  cent  of  that  need. 

Yet  only  Mississippi  pays  its  aged  citizens 
the  same  or  less  than  Missouri.  Only  seven 
states,  all  in  the  South,  provide  lower  pay- 
ments to  families  with  dependent  children. 

State  law  is  explicit  in  setting  up  the 
standard  at  which  the  eligible  poor  are  to  be 
maintained.  It  says: 

"The  amount  of  benefits,  when  added  to 
all  other  Income,  resources,  support  and 
maintenance,  shall  provide  such  persons  with 
reasonable  subsistence  compatible  with  de- 
cency and  health  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  developed  by  the  division  of  wel- 
fare. .  .  ." 

The  division  of  welfare  says  an  old  person 
needs  $150  a  month. 

But  the  state  Legislature,  the  same  body 
that  legislated  that  welfare  payments  and 
other  income  should  provide  a  reasonable 
subsistence  as  determined  by  the  division  of 
welfare,  set  a  statutory  limit  of  $80  on  old- 
age  assistance.  The  grant  may  go  up  to  $125 
a  month  If  the  recipient  needs  professional 
care. 

The  welfare  division  says  that  a  family  of 
four  receiving  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  needs  $305  a  month. 

The  state  Legislature  set  a  $124  maximum 
on  that  payment — $33  a  month  for  the  needy 
parent.  $43  for  the  first  child  and  $24  each 
for  all  other  children. 

"The  statutory  maxlmtuns  on  payments 
are  clearly  In  direct  contradiction  of  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,"  Proctor  Carter, 
director  of  welfare,  says. 

He  sees  little  hope  that  the  Legislature 
will  remove  the  maximums. 

"Bills  are  introduced  at  every  session  to 
raise  payments,"  he  said.  "Some  pass,  but 
the  maximums  always  are  retained." 


Carter  estimated  it  would  cost  the  state 
an  additional  $35,973  a  year  to  meet  the 
full-budgeted  needs  of  the  reclpiente. 

The  grant  to  an  A.F.D.C.  recipient  amounts 
to  about  40  percent  of  what  the  state  says 
he  needs.  An  elderly  person  living  alone  re- 
ceives 50  percent  of  the  need  budget  and  a 
couple  on  old-age  assistance  receives  71  per- 
cent. The  blind  and  totally  disabled  are  above 
50  percent. 

Exaot  figures  are  not  available,  but  Joseph 
Stokes,  director  of  welfare  research,  estimated 
that  only  10  percent  of  the  231.600  persons 
receiving  welfare  In  the  state  earn  enough 
tnoney — coupled  with  their  grant — to  have 
an  income  equivalent  to  what  the  state  says 
they  need. 

The  average  A.P.D  C.  family,  with  mother 
or  children  working  full  or  part  lime,  has 
an  income  equal  to  about  70  percent  of  the 
state  level  of  need.  Stokes  said,  A.F.D.C. 
families  with  no  working  members  and  only 
their  grant  to  live  on  have  only  36  to  41  per- 
cent of  what  the  state  sets  as  a  necessary 
income. 

Because  many  elderly,  blind  and  disabled 
receive  some  Social  Security  in  addition  to 
welfare  grants,  Stokes  estimates  that  the 
average  person  in  one  of  these  categories  gets 
about  85  percent  of  what  he  needs  to  live 
decently. 

Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes  looks  at  welfare 
and  Its  cost  with  a  critical  eye. 

Asked  how  he  could  justify  the  difference 
between  the  level  of  maintenance  called  for 
by  state  law  and  the  actual  payments,  the 
governor  said : 

"The  words  of  the  law  are  not  important. 
The  philosophy  of  welfare  has  changed.  Fed- 
eral participation  poses  a  serious  question.  If 
the  federal  government  is  going  to  make  the 
rules,  then  they  should  run  the  program." 

The  governor  noted  that  the  state  spends 
an  amount  equal  to  21  percent  of  its  general 
revenues — $160,506,000  last  year — on  welfare. 
What  he  did  not  add  Is  that  two-thirds  of 
that  is  federal  funds.  The  state  expenditure 
was  $53,541,000. 

The  governor  did  Introduce  a  bill  that 
would  make  slight  Increases  in  some  welfare 
payments,  and,  to  prevent  the  threatened 
loss  of  30  million  dollars  in  federal  welfare 
funds,  bring  state  law  into  line  with  federal 
requirements. 

The  bill,  passed  by  the  House  and  ear- 
marked for  special  handling  in  the  Senate, 
would  provide  for  a  $5-a-month  Increase  In 
general-assistance  payments,  aid  to  the  elder- 
ly, and  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

The  provisions  required  by  federal  law 
would  tie  A.F.D.C.  payments  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  last  year,  increase 
A.F.D.C.  foster  home-care  payments  from  $60 
to  $100  a  month,  pay  expenses  such  as  bus 
fare  and  other  incidentals  of  needy  children 
in  work-training  programs,  and  provide 
emergency  ambulance  service  for  those  on 
Medicaid. 

The  changes  were  estimated  by  the  state 
administration  to  cost  10  million  dollars, 
6.7   million   financed   by   the   state. 

Missouri's  largest  program,  dollarwlse,  is 
old-age  assistance,  which  cost  $79,869,000 
last  year.  As  more  persons  are  covered  by 
Social  Security,  that  program  decreases. 
Old-age  assistance  has  shrunk  from  154,- 
000  recipients  In  1953  to  91,800  this  year. 

There  now  are  107.609  persons  on  Mis- 
souri's AJ'.D.C.  rolls  and  the  program  is 
showing  a  6.3  per  cent  annual  increase  com- 
pared with  a  12.7  per  cent  annual  Increase 
nationally.  A.F.D.C.  costs  In  Missouri  totaled 
$34,009,000  last  year,  up  5.2  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  AJ.D.C.  expenditures  na- 
tionally went  up  27.1  per  cent  for  the  same 
period. 

The  state,  with  great  trepidation  recently 
joined  23  other  states  that  permit  an  un- 
employed father — who  has  a  recent  connec- 
tion with  the  labor  market  and  Is  actively 
looking  for  work  or  Is  In  training — to  remain 


In   the   home   without   jeopardizing   aid   for 
his  children. 

Carter  had  estimated  that  it  would  add 
2.800  families  to  the  rolls.  In  fact,  there 
were  only  87  fathers  taking  advantage  of 
the  program,  he  told  the  House  appropria- 
tion* committee    in    February. 

He  said  that  because  of  the  maximum  on 
payments  and  the  relative  stability  of  the 
welfare  program,  he  expected  to  return  5 
million  dollars  to  the  state  treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year— a  statement  that 
has  Infuriated  recipients. 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled has  leveled  off  at  17,500  cases,  as  has 
aid  to  the  blind  vrtth  3.600  cases.  Aid  to  the 
disabled  carries  a  maximum  payment  of  $75 
a  month,  which  can  be  Increased  to  $125  a 
month  if  Institutional  care  is  required.  The 
cost  of  the  program  last  year  was  $15,503,- 
000. 

Aid  to  the  blind  and  a  small  state-fi- 
nanced pension  program  for  the  blind  cost 
$3,275,000  last  year  and  carries  payments 
of  $85  a  month.  Again,  payments  may  be 
Increased  to  $125  a  month  If  institutional 
care  Is  required. 

Missouri  has  comparatively  high  general- 
assistance  payments,  but  relatively  restric- 
tive eligibility  requirements  for  the  state- 
funded  program. 

To  qualify,  the  person  or  family  must  be 
unable  to  work  because  of  physical  or  mental 
incapacity,  have  no  one  In  the  family  who  is 
employable  and  be  unable  to  qualify  for  any 
other  assistance  program. 

Each  person  may  receive  up  to  $65  a 
month,  or  up  to  $125  if  he  must  have  pro- 
fessional care. 

About  11.700  persons  receive  general-as- 
slsunce  grants  that  average  just  more  than 
$50  a  month.  $12  above  the  national  average. 
Under  heavy  pressure  from  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis,  whose  support  for  their  gen- 
eral hospitals  were  straining  their  finances 
to  the  breaking  point,  the  Legislature  in  1967 
implemented  a  basic  Medicaid  program. 

An  expensive  and  controversial  program  at 
the  national  level  and  in  many  states, 
Medicala  in  Missouri  is  strictly  limited  and 
tightly  controlled. 

Missouri  is  one  of  22  states  that  opened 
Medicaid  only  to  those  receiving  welfare 
benefits.  Kansas  and  27  other  states  imple- 
mented the  complete  program,  which  In- 
cludes the  near-poor  or  medically  needy  and 
provides  a  wider  scope  of  services. 

The  State  spent  $23,726,000—14.8  per  cent 
of  its  welfare  budget — on  Medicaid  in  the 
first  year  of  its  operation,  a  relatively  small 
amount  compared  with  many  other  states. 

The  cost  line  has  been  held  by  limiting 
those  eligible,  putting  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  the  state  will  pay  for  various  types 
of  medical  services,  limiting  the  drugs  that 
can  be  prescribed  under  the  program  and 
the  price  paid  for  them,  and  scrutinizing 
bills  for  medical  services  to  be  sure  not  too 
many  services  are  rendered. 

"We  have  Medicaid  under  control,"  Carter 
said.  "We  don't  anticipate  any  fiscal  danger 
as  long  as  we  stick  with  the  welfare  people  " 
Under  the  present  federal  law,  however,  by 
1975  the  state  will  have  to  make  Medicaid 
available  to  all  the  medically  needy,  some- 
thing the  state  administration  already  is  ac- 
tively opposing. 

"The  change  would  qualify  over  a  million 
more  people,"  Carter  said,  "and  that  would 
put  the  state  Into  fiscal  trouble,  without  a 
burdensome  tax  Increase.  The  federal  law 
ought  to  be  changed  to  make  It  optional." 
Perscms  receiving  assistance  per  1,000  popu- 
lation in  Missouri  anA  Kansas 

Old-age  assistance: 

Missouri 166.0 

Kansas   -  62.0 

Aid  to  dependent  children: 

Missouri -  1070 

Kansas 75.0 


PersoTM  receiving  assistance  per  1,000  popu- 
lation in  Missouri  and  Kansas — Continued 

Aid  to  the  blind: 

Missouri 129.0 

Kansas 27.0 

Aid  to  the  disabled : 

Missouri 7.0 

Kansas  4.6 

General  assistance: 

Missouri  -- — -  3.1 

Kansas  2.0 

Welfare:  A  BANKRtrpT  System — 'VI:  County 
Agencies  Flirt  With  Laws 
The  county  welfare  office  is  the  confronta- 
tion point  beween  persons  in  need  and  the 
often  cold  and  impersonal  system. 

With  the  rise  of  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tions, it  Is  the  place  where  the  poor  go  to 
demand,  not  beg,  for  all  the  law  permits 
them.  More  often  than  not,  the  meetings  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  representatives  of 
the  system  are  bitter,  angry  and  loud. 

Increasingly,  it  is  the  battle  ground  be- 
tween the  old,  paternallstlcally  motivated 
welfare  workers  and  the  new  generation  of 
case  workers  who  represent  and  sympathize 
with  the  recipients  as  much  as  they  do  their 
employer. 

The  welfare  offices  of  Jackson  and  Wyan- 
dotte Counties  are  no  exception. 

Both  ofllces  suffer  under  "system"  leader- 
ship, largely  dedicated  to  holding  down  the 
rolls  and  saving  the  state  money. 

Secrecy  and  sleight-of-hand  are  keystones 
of  the  operations. 

Recently,  for  example,  Edward  I.  Dunkln, 
director  of  Jackson  County  welfare,  asked 
his  case  workers  to  examine  their  files  and 
determine  how  many  of  their  clients  were 
suffering  from  hunger. 

The  survey  revealed  that  1.600  recipients 
had  so  little  Income  that  they  obviously  suf- 
fered hunger  and  malnutrition.  Several  of 
the  persons  were  screened. 

Later.  Dunkln  stated  in  a  television  inter- 
view that  only  one  case  of  hunger  had  been 
found  In  Jackson  County.  His  definition  of 
hunger,  however,  was  insufficient  food  to 
sustain  human  life. 

One  of  Dunkln's  workers  said  that  Dunkln 
did  not  want  to  alarm  or  embarrass  the 
county  by  admitting  that  hunger  was  a  se- 
rious problem  here. 

Arbitrary  treatment  of  clients  Is  another 
weapon  of  welfare  offices. 

"People  who  qualify  for  welfare  according 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  often  are  turned 
down  just  to  save  a  few  dollars,"  said  a  Wy- 
andotte County  case  worker  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified  for  fear  of  being  fired.  "It  hap- 
pens because  the  director  (Homer  Crown) 
and  the  supervisors  know  most  applicants 
don't  know  they  have  a  right  to  appeal  their 
cases." 

The  worker  cited  the  example  of  a  64-year- 
old  woman  with  no  income  who  lived  with 
two  sons,  one  an  alcoholic  and  the  other  un- 
able to  support  her  because  he  paid  child 
suppwrt. 

•It  was  established  that  her  sons  did  not 
contribute  to  her  support,  and  the  case 
worker  recommended  that  she  be  given  as- 
sistance." he  said.  "But  Crown  and  the  su- 
pervisor turned  her  down  on  the  grounds 
that  she  had  not  applied  for  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

"She  applied  and  was  denied  Social  Secu- 
rity because  her  late  husband  did  not  have 
enough  time  in  the  labor  market. 

••Eight  months  after  her  first  welfare  ap- 
plication, she  reapplied  and  again  was  turned 
down  for  no  legal  reason.  She  was  not  even 
told  why  she  was  rejected. 

"A  super\'lsor  told  me  that  If  the  woman 
did  not  know*  enough  to  appeal  her  case, 
the  department  could  get  away  with  it" 

Another  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  woman  was 
taken  off  the  rolls  when  a  neighbor  reported 
she  had  moved  out  of  the  countj-.  Without 
checking  the  report,   which   was  false,   the 
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Wyandotte  County  office  stopped  her  check. 
The  "mistake"  was  corrected  only  when  she 
appeared  and  asked  about  her  check, 

John  Landls,  a  Legal  Aid  society  lawyer, 
told  of  several  welfare  cases  he  had  handled 
recently. 

A  father  of  eight  children,  disabled  by 
tuberculosis,  had  received  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  for  10  years. 

In  October  his  file  was  reviewed,  and, 
without  even  a  medical  examination,  his 
assistance  was  stopped. 

"He  was  cut  off  of  welfare  on  the  same 
evidence  that  had  kept  him  on  the  rolls  for 
10  years."  Landls  said. 

The  man  applied  Inxmedlately  for  a  fair 
hearing,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the 
law.  It  was  not  granted  until  January.  He 
won  his  case,  but  was  not  put  back  on  the 
rolls  until  February.  The  family  was  with- 
out assistance   for  four   months. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  when  a 
fair  hearing  Is  requested  a  decision  must  be 
rendered  within  60  days. 

"We  seldom  get  a  decision  within  60  days." 
Landls  said. 

He  also  criticized  the  method  used  for  In- 
forming persons  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 
hearing  before  their  grants  are  reduced  or 
stoppea. 

""TTie  federal  regulations  require  that  re- 
cipients be  given  written  notice  of  the  right 
to  a  fair  hearing."  Landls  said.  "The  welfare 
office  here  sends  out  a  pamphlet  with  the 
paragraph  outlining  the  right  underlined  In 
red  pencil.  They  ought  to  write  the  person 
a  letter  in  clear,  undersrtandable  language." 

Several  cases.  Including  one  rising  out  of 
St.  Louis,  have  been  filed  In  federal  courts 
arguing  that  recipients  should  continue  to 
receive  their  full  grant  until  a  full  hearing  Is 
held  and  a  decision  made. 

One  of  the  suits,  a  New  York  case,  has 
been  upheld  by  the  lower  courts  and  now  Is 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  also  Is  a  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  higher  officials  of  the  Jackson  and 
Wyandotte  County  offices  and  the  recipients 
and  public  at  large. 

Welfare  recipients  are  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion, though  Dunkln  admits  "you  can't  as- 
sume everyone  Is  crooked."  To  some  extent, 
they  simply  are  Ignored   or  lied   to. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Martha  Ross  points  up  the 
problem. 

February  11,  Mrs.  Ross,  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  told  her  case  worker  that  her  mall- 
box  at  Wayne  Minor  court  had  been  broken 
Into  that  day  and  her  welfare  check  stolen. 
The  case  worker  told  Mrs.  Rosa  that  could  not 
have  happened,  because  her  case  was  under 
review  and  the  check  had  not  been  mailed. 
It  would  be  along  In  four  or  Ave  days,  the 
case  worker  said. 

When  six  days  later  the  check  stlU  had  not 
arrived.  Mrs.  Ross  called  the  case  worker's 
supervisor.  The  supervisor  told  Mrs.  Ross  that 
her  case  still  was  under  review  and  she  would 
get  a  check  on  February  20. 

Having  not  yet  received  her  check,  Mrs. 
Ross  called  the  supervisor  February  23.  She 
was  told  that  the  check  still  had  not  been 
mailed. 

On  February  28  she  called  again  and  was 
told  that  the  department  did  not  know  when 
she  would  get  the  check. 

Mrs.  Ross  then  turned  to  the  Human  Re- 
lations commission,  which  brought  the  case 
to  Dunkln's  attention.  Dunkln  checked  the 
payroll  and  found  that  the  check  had  been 
mailed  and  In  all  probability  had  been  stolen 
Febr-uary  11. 

Mrs.  Ross  then  took  a  day  off  of  work  to 
go  to  the  welfare  office  to  sign  pap>ers  that 
the  check  was  stolen  and  make  application 
for  Its  replacement.  She  was  told  she  would 
have  to  wait  until  the  check  had  cleared  a 
bank  and  was  returned  to  the  department 
before  the  papers  could  be  filled  out. 

The  check  cleared  March  5.  She  signed  the 
papers.    Then   she    was   told   that   It   would 


take  five  to  six  weeks  for  the  papers  to  be 
processed  and  a  new  check  mailed. 

All  the  while.  Dunkln  refused  to  Issue  an 
emergency  food  or  rent  order.  He  tells  the 
public  that  he  has  emergency  funds.  But 
questioned  by  The  Star,  he  admitted  that  In 
his  17  years  at  the  department  he  has  Issued 
emergency  food  and  rent  orders  only  twice. 

Dunkln  and  his  organization  are  coming 
under  greater  attack  by  organized  and  angry 
welfare  mothers  armed  with  the  welfare  laws 
and  manuals. 

"Dunkln  is  not  doing  his  Job,"  complained 
Mrs.  Lucille  Johnson,  president  of  New  Or- 
ganized Welfare.  "He's  not  concerned  about 
p)oor  people.  He  has  no  understanding  of 
them  or  compassion  for  them." 

The  111  feeUng  and  mistrust  was  evidenced 
at  a  meeting  between  Dunkln  and  some  wel- 
fare mothers  when  Dunkln  brought  In  p>o- 
llcemen  dressed  In  street  clothes.  One  posed 
as  a  news  photographer. 

Both  the  Jackson  and  Wyandotte  County 
welfare  offlcee  have  serious  Intraoffice  prob- 
lems. The  turnover  in  personnel  has  been 
running  about  30  per  cent  a  year. 

Supervisors  tend  to  be  older  jiersons  who 
have  come  up  through  the  system  and  are 
Incapable  or  unwilling  to  change  their  tradi- 
tional methods  of  operation. 

"You  get  to  be  a  supervisor  by  showing 
over  the  years  that  you  can  get  the  paper 
work  done,"  complained  a  Wyandotte  County 
case  worker. 

Many  of  the  case  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  young,  progressive  and  profes- 
sionally trained  In  the  modern  concepts  of 
welfare. 

The  frustrations  aroused  by  intraoffice 
conflicts,  p)oorIy  conceived  and  financed  pro- 
grams and  an  Inability  to  bring  about  change 
forces  many  younger  persons  out  of  county 
welfare  work  and  Into  better-p>aying  federal 
and  private  Jobs. 

The  turnover  also  throws  an  additional 
load  of  pwper  work  on  remaining  case  work- 
ers. More  and  more  time  is  devoted  to  bu- 
reaucratic paper  work  and  less  to  helping 
recipients — the  real  Job  of  case  workers. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  appUca- 
tlons  for  welfare  be  processed  and  the  per- 
son notified  within  30  days.  Many  applicants 
wait  much  longer. 

"We  are  so  overloaded  that  applicants  who 
don't  keep  calling  the  office  and  Insisting 
that  their  papers  be  processed  don't  get  on 
the  rolls  for  as  long  as  four  or  five  months," 
said  a  Wyandotte  County  case  worker. 

"Ehinkln's  whole  attitude  Is  demoralizing 
to  the  staff."  said  a  case  worker  who  has  been 
at  the  Jackson  County  office  for  two  years. 
"He  is  more  concerned  that  we  don't  take 
more  than  10  minutes  for  coffee  breaks  and 
45  minutes  for  lunch  than  he  is  about  us 
working  with  the  recipients. 

"The  paper  work  comes  first  with  him.  I 
get  wound  up  trying  to  help  the  recipients 
and  am  always  in  trouble  for  not  keeping  up 
the  paper  work." 

Wkuam:  a  Bankrupt  System — VII:  Abka 
Wealth   Hides  Suburban   Poor 

Tucked  away  among  the  wealth  and  abun- 
dance of  the  metropolitan  area's  best  sub- 
urbs are  the  Invisible  poor. 

A  walk  down  any  street  in  the  inner  city 
leaves  no  <loubt  that  there  Is  poverty  there, 
lots  of  It. 

But  poverty,  privation  and  hunger  in  pros- 
perous and  booming  Platte,  Clay  and  John- 
son Counties?  It  is  there.  You  would  have 
to  look  for  It,  and  not  many  persons  want  to. 

"People  don't  like  to  admit  that  there  are 
poor  people  here,"  Mrs.  Elsie  Wells,  Platte 
County  welfare  director,  said.  "They  turn 
their  heads  and  think  they  will  go  away." 

Johnson  County  is  the  nation's  fourth 
wealthiest  county.  Yet  there  are  2,700  fam- 
ilies— about  10,800  persons — whose  Income 
Is  below  the  poverty  level.  There  are  1,627 
persons  in  the  county  who  receive  direct  wel- 


fare payments  and  198  who  receive  only 
medical  assistance. 

Johnson  County's  welfare  recipients  are 
mainly  In  three  places — the  Falrvlew  district 
of  Olathe,  the  South  Park  commiuilty  in 
Merrlam  and  Shawnee  and  at  Sunflower  Vil- 
lage. 

Falrvlew  and  South  Park  are  both  old  set- 
tlements with  relatively  stable  populations, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Martin.  Johnson  County  wel- 
fare director,  said. 

Sunflower  has  a  high  population  turnover. 

"People  who  move  In  from  outside  the 
county  and  have  trouble  flnding  low-rent 
housing  seem  to  gravitate  there."  Mrs.  Martin 
said.  "They  stay  until  they  can  find  better 
housing  then  they  get  out.  We  have  lots  of 
problems  there." 

Platte  County  is  quite  different.  About  50 
per  cent  of  Its  503  welfare  recipients  are 
scattered  in  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  county.  The  other  half  are  on  farms  they 
rent  or  own. 

In  Clay  County,  the  1.573  recipients  live 
mainly  in  Kansas  City  and  Excelsior  Springs. 

Suburban  recipients  suffer  most  of  the 
problems  experienced  by  urban  recipients — 
acute  shortage  of  money,  poor  housing,  mar- 
ginal healtJi.  budgeting  difficulties  and  poor 
nutrition. 

While  they  do  not  live  In  Intensely  crowded 
areas  of  urban  recipients,  they  face  problems 
not  generally  known  to  their  urban  counter- 
I>arts. 

"Clay  County  has  the  highest  median  in- 
come In  the  state,"  said  Ed  Rlttenhouse,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Human  Resources  corpora- 
tion neighborhood  service  center  at  Platte 
City.  "Platte  County  Is  fourth  In  the  state. 
Both  are  growing  and  the  economy  Is  In- 
flated. 

"Housing  Is  expensive.  People  here  pay 
more  for  It.  So  a  person  on  welfare  spends 
more  of  his  limited  budget  on  housing  than 
he  would  in  the  city. 

"Food  is  more  expensive.  There  Isn't  a 
chain  supermarket  north  of  Platte  Woods,  so 
recipients  up  north  can't  take  advantage  of 
the  weekend  specials  because  many  don't 
have  transportation." 

Aside  from  low  welfare  payments,  the  lack 
of  transportation  Is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems In  Clay  County.  Mrs.  Margaret  Spald- 
ing, county  welfare  director,  said. 

"How  Is  a  person  supposed  to  get  a  child 
from  Excelsior  Springs  to  Mercy  hospital?" 
she  asked.  "We  don't  have  time  to  take  them 
and  the  Insurance  would  be  prohibitive.  We 
have  to  beg  churches  and  other  agencies  to 
help  with  transportation." 

Education  Is  another  problem.  In  the  Inner 
city  the  children  of  welfare  recipients  usual- 
ly attend  schools  with  a  student  body  drawn 
largely  from  the  same  economic  bracket. 

Scattered  in  small  numbers  through  the 
suburbs,  however,  welfare  children  stand  out 
as  poor. 

"How  would  you  like  to  send  your  young- 
sters to  a  school  where  everybody  had  twice 
as  much  or  more  than  you  did?"  Mrs.  Spald- 
ing asked.  "Every  night  the  kids  come  home 
asking  for  the  same  things  all  of  their  school- 
mates are  getting,  but  the  money  isn't  there 
to  give  It  to  them." 

The  result  is  an  Inferiority  complex  and 
other  emotional  problems  leading  to  unde- 
sirable behavioral  problems. 

In  recent  months  hunger  has  become  a 
major  issue  among  suburban  welfare  recip- 
ients. 

In  Platte  County,  one  of  50  Missouri  coxin- 
ties  without  any  form  of  food  program,  a 
g^up  of  low-income  residents  Is  suing  the 
State  Division  of  Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Agri- 
culture department,  contending  they  Illegally 
are  depriving  the  counties  of  commodities 
or  food-stamp  programs. 

The  case  was  being  argued  earlier  this 
week  before  Judge  John  Oliver  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court. 

Clay  County  has  a  commodity  food  pro- 


eram  and  Johnson  County  has  the  food- 
stamp  program,  which  Mrs.  Martin  crttlclzee 
as  too  restrictive. 

"The  food-stamp  program  forces  famuies 
to  spend  more  than  they  can  afford  on  food, 
she  said,   "and  the  qualification  requirements 
are  took  strict  Pood  stamps  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  persons  whose  income  is  under  the 

poverty  line. "  

Mrs  Wells  said  that  while  she  oould  not 
agree  with  those  from  Platte  County  who 
filed  the  suite,  she  believed  there  was  starva- 
tion and  that  many,  maybe  moet  welfare 
recipients,  were  undernourished 

"We  have  malnutrition  here,"  she  said. 
Unlike  the  Inner  city,  welfare  in  the  sub- 
urbs is  almost  lily  white.  Less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  recipients  In  Johnson  County  are 
black  There  are  only  eight  Negro  welfare 
oases  in  Platte  County  and  jmt  a  tew  more 
In  Clay  County. 

Welfare:  A  Bankrupt  System— VIII:  Or- 
ganization Ams  Drive  for  Rights 
"The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
is  making  sure  that  every  welfare  recipient 
eets  everything  to  which  the  law  entitles 
him,"  George  A.  Wiley,  the  mUltant  group  s 
director  declared. 

"We'll  flght'm  in  the  streets  and  well 
fighfm  In  the  welfare  offices,  one  step  at  a 
time    Just  like  the  labor  unions. 

"We  have  one  goal,  to  see  that  every  Amer- 
ican Is  guaranteed  enough  money  to  live  vrtth 

"^'nl' a  decade  of  feverish  activity  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  poor  and  minorities,  the 
NWRO.,  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  mMi 
dynamic  and  effective  groups  organizing  the 
Door  and  helping  them  obtain  their  rights. 

The  3-vear-old  group  with  30,000  members 
is  an  aggressivelv  led  organization  of  vocal 
welfare   mothers   and   a   few   elderiy  welfare 
recipients.    It    has    managed    to    double    Its 
ranks  every  six  months. 

Their  major  objectives  attained,  their 
leadership  and  ranks  split  by  Ideological  dif- 
ferences, the  older  civil  rights  eroups— 
CORE..  N.A.A.C.P..  S.C.L.C.  S.N.C.C.  and  the 
Black  Muslems— have  faded  as  national  pow- 
ers in  the  last  'wo  years.  They  no  longer  are 
capable  of  speaking  for  even  a  large  minority 
of  the  poor.  ^^ 

But  the  N.WR.O.  has  a  relatively  fresh 
subject,  improved  welfare  beneLts.  It  also 
has  a  broad,  cohesive  group  of  mtmbers 

Unlike  any  other  group  of  disadvantaged 
pursuing  primary  goals  today.  N.WR.O.  has 
access  to  the  White  House  and  federal  agen- 
cies at  the  highest  level. 

The  organization  has  found  Itself  capable 
of  working  with  the  Nixon  administration  to 
develop  improvements  In  the  welfare  system. 
At  the  same  time,  N.W.R.O.  has  constantly 
pressured  state  and  local  welfare  bureauc- 
racies with  law  suits  and  demonstrations, 
demanding  for  Its  members  all  the  law  al- 
lows them  as  well  as  Increased  benefits. 

Wiley  the  38-vear-old  founder-director  of 
the  organization  and  former  associate  na- 
tional director  of  C.O.R.E..  explained  N.W. 
RO.'s  strategy  recently  after  he  and  his  ex- 
ecutive committee  had  met  with  Robert  H. 
Pinch,  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 

"We  have  the  real  sense  that  Nixon  wants 
to  be  able  to  govern  the  country,"  Wiley  said. 
"To  do  so  he  realizes  that  he  must  overcome 
major  problems  of  our  society.  V/elfare  is  a 
problem  and  the  administration  wants  to 
grapple  with  it.  They  want  to  take  a  fresh 

Just  sitting  down  with  Finch  constituted 
somewhat  of  a  new  approach,  Wiley  said.  It 
was  the  first  time  welfare  recipients  had  been 
able  to  get  to  top  HEW  officials^         „  ,x7  d  o 

Since  that  meeting,  a  Joint  HEW-N.'W  R.O. 
committee  has  been  set  up  under  John  Vene- 
man,  under  secretary  to  assist  in  the  search 
lor  new  approaches. 

There  also  have  been  meetings  with 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan,  urban  affairs  ad- 


visor   to    the    President,    and    other    White 
House  staffers. 

At  the  same  time,  N.WJl.O.  has  mounted 
a  sustained  attack  on  local  and  state  welfajre 
offices,  signing  up  every  eligible  person  the 
organization  can  locate  and  forcing  welfare 
offices  to  prortde  every  benefit  to  which  the 
law  entitles  recipients. 

"Our  philosophy  Is  that  there  Is  a  con- 
stant movement  toward  some  form  of  in- 
come maintenance, "  Wiley  said.  "Our  strategy 
Is  based  on  that  philosophy. 

"We  are  out  to  see  that  every  recipient 
collects  every  benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
not  passing  up  anything  that  costs  the  sys- 
tem money.  ^  ,  , 
"This  Is  putting  tremendous  financial 
pressure  on  local  and  state  government.  They 
are  running  to  the  federal  government  for 
help." 

A  political  realist,  Wiley,  who  has  a  doc- 
tor's degree  from  Cornell  university  In  the 
very  nonpolltlcal  subject  of  organic  chemis- 
try, knows  that  whatever  the  administration 
can  do  in  the  forseeable  future  Isn't  going  to 
solve  welfare  problems. 

"But  it  can  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion," he  said,  "and  that's  the  reason  we 
can  support  it." 

The  ultimate  goal  is  federally  financed  di- 
rect payments  to  recipients— a  guaranteed 
annual  wage. 

N  W.R.O.'s  assets  don't  stop  with  a  group 
of  cohesive  angry  welfare  mothers  and  access 
to  the  highest  level  of  government. 

It  also  has  the  active  backing  of  the  Center 
on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law  at  Colum- 
bia university,  a  foundation-supported  legal- 
research  organization  boasting  a  half  dozen 
of  the  sharpest  young  legal  minds  In  the 
country.  In  addition.  It  has  the  advice  and 
research  support  of  several  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Columbia's  school  of  social  work 
and  Professor  Edward  Spares  of  the  Yale  Law 
school  and  some  of  his  associates. 

It  was  these  support  forces  that  filed  and 
won  cases  in  the  Supreme  court  which 
knocked  down  sUte  substitute-father  and 
residency  laws. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  mutual 
attraction  between  welfare  rights  groups  and 
the  legal  profession. 

Welfare  rights  leaders  realized  that  while 
their  organizations  could  force  some  changes 
on  the  local  level  by  demonstrations  and  sit- 
ins,  the  big  barriers  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved In  court.  By  bringing  about  change 
through  the  courts,  moreover,  additional 
pressure  was  put  on  the  states,  and  in  turn 
on  Congress  and  the  administration. 

Never  before  have  there  been  so  many 
bright  young  lawyers  Interested  in  putting 
their  legal  talents  to  work  to  bring  about 
change  In  American  society. 

The  welfare  system  provided  a  neat  body 
of  state  and  federal  laws,  not  available  to  the 
civil  rights  movement,  for  lawyers  to  get 
their  teeth  into. 

The  legal  attack  has  been  on  a  broad  scale. 
Substitute  father  laws— which  permitted 
welfare  officials  to  assume  that  any  man  as- 
sociating with  an  A.F.D.C.  mother  was  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  her  children- 
have  been  voided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
More  recently  the  court  held  that  laws 
requiring  a  person  to  be  a  resident  of  a  state 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  before  becoming 
eligible  for  welfare  were  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution's  equal  protection  clause. 

Cases  arguing  that  a  hearing  must  be  pro- 
vided and  a  decision  rendered  before  a  re- 
cipient's grant  be  stopped  or  reduced  have 
been  filed  in  several  sUtes  and  have  been 
successful  in  a  few.  They  now  are  pending  in 
higher  courts,  but,  meantime,  HEW  has  ruled 
actailnistratlvely  In  favor  of  the  recipients. 
Federal  courts  in  Arizona.  Maine  and 
Maryland,  and  the  State  Supreme  court  In 
Iowa  have  struck  down  state  laws  that  set  a 
celling  on  the  amount  of  welfare  that  can 
be  paid  to  any  one  family.  The  U.S.  Supreme 


court  now  is  considering  the  question  The 
court's  decision  could  affect  similar  laws  In 
about  half  the  states. 

Suits  have  been  filed  against  some  states 
that  pay  only  a  percentage  of  the  minimum 
amount  they  say  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  decent  and  healthful  life.  Such  a  case  was 
won  in  Maryland  and  is  pending  In  a  higher 

court. 

"The  role  of  lawyers  Is  to  provide  services 
to  knock  down  arbitrary  practices  that  have 
grown  up  with  the  welfare  system,"  Lee  Al- 
bert, director  of  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare 
Policy  and  Law,  said  "Lawyers  and  recipients 
do  not  have  the  power  to  create  a  new  wel- 
fare system.  That  Is  up  -o  the  Congress." 

"Eventually,"  said  Spares  from  his  post  at 
Yale,  "we  will  establish  the  right  to  life.  That 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  government 
to  deny  anyone  In  need." 

While  the  lawyers  grind  their  way  through 
the  courts,  the  organized  welfare  mothers 
themselves  have  been  a  formidable  force  for 

change 

N.W.R.O.  s  New  York  City  organization,  the 
City-Wide  Co-ordinating  committee — which 
has  5.000  paying  members  in  75  affiliates — 
claims  credit  for  much  of  the  increase  In  the 
welfare  rolls  and  sky  rocketing  costs. 

"The  city  gave  1.5  million  dollars  in  spe- 
cial grants'in  1966  and  10.5  million  in  1968," 
Hulbert  James,  director,  said  recently  before 
he  moved  to  N.W.R.O 's  headquarters  in 
Washington.  "We  are  convinced  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  increase. 

"In  1966  half  of  those  who  appUed  for  wel- 
fare were  rejected.  Now  the  rejection  rate 
has  dropped  to  20  per  cent. 

■Prior  to  1966,  there  were  less  than  200 
hearings  for  people  whose  grants  were  being 
reduced  or  cut  off.  In  1967.  the  number  of 
hearings  had  increased  to  3,000,  and  last 
year  to  8.000. 

"We  have  accomplished  this  by  Informing 
people  of  their  rights  and  encouraging  them 
to  demand  their  rights.  People  don't  forget 
that.  That's  why  we  are  growing. 

James  estimated  that  there  were  300.000 
workers  in  New  York  eligible  for  state  wage 
supplements  because  of  their  low  Incomes 
when  compared  to  the  size  of  their  families. 
The  N.W.R.O.  is  trying  to  get  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  sign  up  for  the  assistance  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bankrupt  the  state. 

One  of  the  keys  to  N.W  .R.O. 's  strategy  Is 
to  put  so  much  financial  pressure  on  state 
and  local  welfare  systems  that  the  federal 
government  will  have  to  take  over  and,  hope- 
fully, shift  to  some  form  of  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income. 

So  far.  City-Wide,  while  attacking  the  wel- 
fare system,  has  worked  through  It  for  Im- 
provements In  benefits. 

"Now  we  are  beginning  to  talk  about  con- 
trolling the  system,  running  the  welfare 
offices  ourselves."'  James  said. 

N.  W.  R.  O.  has  formed  chapters  in  more 
than  100  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  Including 
an  aggressive  one  In  the  Kansas  City  area. 
The  organization  here  has  three  affiliates  In 
Kansas  City.  Kansas,  where  most  of  the  ac- 
complishments so  far  have  been  recorded, 
and  five  in  Kansas  City. 

Prom  its  beginnings  in  June  1967— when  30 
mothers  marched  on  the  Wyandotte  County 
welfare  office  to  protest  denial  of  emergency 
aid  to  a  mother  of  five  after  she  had  waited 
45  davs  to  be  put  on  the  rolls— the  organiza- 
tion has  grown  to  350  members. 

The  members,  as  in  most  chapters,  pay  a  $2 
initiation  fee  and  SI  a  month  dues— not 
enough  to  pav  the  overhead. 

In  April  1968  the  organization  here  got  a 
S3  600  grant  from  the  Episcopal  church,  fol- 
lowed bv  an  additional  81.200.  Since  then,  it 
has  depended  on  contributions,  most  coming 
from  the  32  members  of  the  Friends  of  Wel- 
fare Rights,  each  of  whom  has  pledged  to 
give  on  a  monthly  basis.  This  spring,  the 
national  organization  took  over  paying  the 
salary  of  Robert  C.  Agard.  director. 
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The  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  welfare  mothers 
have  chalked  up  several  victories  In  the  last 
two  years  and  are  battling  for  more. 

In  July  19€7  the  original  affiliate  group, 
which  calls  Itself  the  Wyandotte  County  Wel- 
fare council,  extracted  from  Homer  Crown, 
county  welfare  director,  a  letter  listing  the 
basic  household  Items — stove,  refrigerator, 
table,  chairs,  beds,  and  the  like — to  which 
recipients  are  entitled  under  state  law.  Prior 
to  that  time,  the  welfare  office  was  silent 
about  household  Items  and  did  not  provide 
them.  That  victory  gave  the  group  something 
to  build  on,  an  Incentive  to  keep  trying 

Two  months  later  the  mothers  succeeded  In 
getting  the  conmiodlty  foods  dispensary 
moved  Into  the  area  where  most  recipients 
lived. 

In  May  1968  the  organization  pushed 
through  an  increase  In  rent  payments  from 
a  flat  $35  a  month  to  a  graduated  scale  based 
on  family  size. 

"We  called  that  our  million-dollar  victory 
because  that's  about  what  the  Increase  cost 
the  welfare  office,"  said  Mrs.  Vera  Walker, 
Kansas  representative  to  the  national  co- 
ordinating committee. 

Last  summer  the  organization  campaigned 
to  force  the  Wyandotte  County  office  to  pro- 
vide a.  school  clothing  allowance  with  the 
result  tUat  the  children  of  members  received 
$15  each  In  October  and  another  $15  later 
for  winter  clothes. 

Nonmembers  did  not  receive  the  payments, 
which,  Agard  said,  was  an  added  Incentive 
for  recipients  to  Join  the  organization. 

The  local  organization  takes  at  least  fwrt 
credit  for  a  recent  $57,000  contribution  by  the 
United  Campaign  to  the  Coaches  council  for 
Its  participation  in  the  Human  Resources 
corfKsration  summer  program.  The  contribu- 
tion was  an  indirect  outgrowth  of  a  march 
led  by  Wiley  on  a  campaign  luncheon  last 
fall  when  the  Kansas  City  chapter  was  host 
to  the  N.W  R.O.  national  convention. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  mothers  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  the  Montgomery  Ward 
company  to  extend  credit  to  welfare  redpl- 
enis  who  otherwise  were  qualified.  The 
organization  still  is  working  to  get  the  same 
commitment  from  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
The  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  group's  latest 
major  thrust  has  been  aimed  at  the  city's 
school  board  in  an  effort  to  get  the  board 
to  initiate  a  hot  lunch  program  in  all  schools. 
The  only  schools  in  the  system  that  now  have 
a  lunch  program  are  those  in  the  affluent 
western  part  of  the  district. 

After  falling  to  attain  Its  goal  through 
persuasion,  the  N.W. R.O.  group  filed  a  law 
suit  (prepared  by  the  Center  on  Welfare 
Policy  and  Law )  charging  that  the  board  was 
in  violation  of  federal  regulations  and  its  con- 
tracts with  the  state  for  not  participating 
in  the  federally  assisted  program,  which  pro- 
vides for  free  lunches  for  children  of  welfare 
recipients. 

The  suit  could  become  a  landmark  case. 
The  welfare  mothers  on  the  Missouri  side 
have  had  a  tough  row  to  hoe  and  the  few 
issues  they  have  won  seem  small  compared  to 
their  counterparts  In  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
But  considering  the  unresponsive  nature  of 
the  Jackson  County  welfare  office,  their  vic- 
tories have  not  been  Insignificant. 

"It's  a  major  victory  for  us  when  we  can 
get  a  person  an  emergency  grant  or  get  a 
lost  check  replaced."  said  Mrs.  Lucille  John- 
son, president  of  the  New  Organized  Welfare 
Mothers.  "That's  about  all  we've  been  able 
to  get  out  of  Jackson  County  welfare.  Dunkln 
(Edward  I.  Dunkln,  Jackson  County  welfare 
director)  treats  that  money  like  It's  his,  not 
the  people's." 

Welfare:  A  B.ankrupt  System — IX:  Guar- 
.\NTEED  Income  in  Federal  Plans  for  Aid- 
ing THE  Poor 

The  Nlxon  administration  is  nearing  a  de- 
cision to  recommend  to  Congress  a  guaran- 
teed annual   Income  for   the  nation's  poor. 


For  political  reasons,  however.  It  will  not  be 
called  that. 

Officials  Involved  in  the  White  House  de- 
cision-making machinery  have  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  talk  about  the  new  plan, 
but  reliable  sources  have  begun  to  reveal  its 
general  outlines  and  some  details. 

First,  these  sources  emphasize,  the  pro- 
posed program  would  not  In  the  beginning — 
provide  an  acroes-the-board  increase  in  wel- 
fare benefits.  It  would  give  increases  to  re- 
cipients in  low-paymerit  states. 

The  progrsun  is  designed  to  close  the  gap 
between  high  and  low-payment  states  by 
putting  a  federal  floor  under  payments.  It 
also  would  give  flnanclal  relief  to  states  since 
the  federal  government  would  assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  welfare  cost. 

The  plan  would  attempt  to  make  welfare 
more  fair,  equitable  and  humane  It  would 
be  tied  closely  to  Jobs  and  Job  training  and 
to  keeping  families  together. 

Thus  far  the  decision  makers  have  agreed 
that  a  floor  of  about  $50  a  month  would  sup- 
port assistance  to  the  elderly,  blind  and 
disabled.  The  states  would  not  be  required 
to  maintain  their  present  financial  efl'ort, 
but  they  would  be  expected  to  continue  to 
provide  some  funds  in  the  three  categories. 

The  administration  plan  would  provide  a 
$31  a  month  federally  financed  payment  to 
persons  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  the  sources  said.  That 
would  provide  a  guaranteed  annual  $1,488 
income  for  a  family  of  four. 

Still  not  decided  by  the  administration  is 
whether  to  offer  to  pay  a  percentage  above 
that,  matching  any  state  payment.  If 
matching  funds  were  not  made  available,  it 
would  not  provide  relief  for  high-payment 
states. 

Also  still  being  debated  Is  whether  to  re- 
quire states  to  maintain  their  present  effort. 
Sources  close  to  the  decision  making  proc- 
ess say  that  It  probably  will  not  be  re- 
quired. Otherwise,  the  states  would  get  no 
financial  relief. 

One  thing  almost  is  certain.  President 
Nlxon  will  recommend  that  all  states  be 
required  to  make  A.F.D.C.  available  to  fami- 
lies with  an  unemployed  father  in  the  house. 
The  administration  is  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  A.  F.  D.  C.  has  tended  to  drive 
fathers  out  of  the  home  so  the  family  would 
be  eligible  for  benefits.  Only  24  states  now 
permit  payments  to  families  with  an  un- 
employed father  in  the  home. 

Moreover,  since  the  Supreme  court  ruled 
unconstitutional  the  substitute — father  pro- 
vision— which  permitted  welfare  officials  to 
assume  that  any  man  associating  with  an 
A.  P.  D.  C.  mother  was  contributing  to  the 
support  of  her  children — the  government  has 
found  itself,  In  effect,  supporting  immorality. 
It  is  unfair,  the  administration  believes, 
to  support  a  couple  living  together  out  of 
wedlock  and  deny  A.  P.  D.  C.  to  a  married 
couple. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  facet  of  the 
administration  plan  Is  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  for  Intact,  working  families.  It 
has  been  dubbed  the  family  security  system 
by  Robert  P.  Pinch,  secretary  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare. 

It  would  provide  for  the  fedenl  govern- 
ment's paying  50  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  a  family's  Income  and  an  amount 
set  roughly  at  the  national  poverty  line.  The 
government,  for  example,  would  pay  50  per 
cent  of  the  difference  between  income  and 
$3,000  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

Another  facet  of  the  plan  would  supple- 
ment the  above.  Under  this  proposal  the  fed- 
eral government  would  match  any  funds 
contributed  by  a  state  which  pushed  a  fam- 
ily's total  Income  above  $3,000.  It  might 
require  states  to  match  federal  funds  up 
to  $3,000. 

There  is  opposition  to  the  family  security 
system  within  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Nlxon  administration.  Dr,  Arthur  F.  Burns, 


economist  and  counselor  to  the  President. 
Is  known  to  question  its  wisdom  sind  fears 
that  it  might  prove  more  of  a  deterrent  to 
employment   than   an   incentive. 

"This  Is  the  really  hot  Issue  now,"  said  a 
source  involved  in  the  debate. 

Dr.  Bums  has  pushed  the  Idea  of  tying 
the  welfare  system  to  revenue  sharing  with 
the  states.  The  welfare  system  would  not 
be  changed  nor  would  the  formula  for  pay- 
ments. But  low-payment  states  would  be  re- 
quired to  raise  their  minimum  payments. 

A  $30  to  $40  a  month  minimum  for 
A.  P.  D.  C.  and  $50  to  $65  for  the  elderly, 
blind  and  disabled  have  been  discussed.  That 
would  qualify  a  state  to  share  federal  reve- 
nue with  a  guarantee  of  receiving  more  than 
the  Increase  to  the  state  In  welfare  cost 

Most  administration  officials,  however,  be- 
lieve that  President  Nlxon  is  committed  to 
more  sweeping  and  basic  changes  in  the 
welfare  system. 

One  proposal  that  seems  to  have  been 
dropped,  at  least  for  now,  is  the  guaranteed 
Job. 

It  would  provide  Incentives  to  private  in- 
dustry to  hire  and  train  the  poor  and  under- 
employed and  make  the  government  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort. 

"Politically,  we  don't  like  the  giiaranteed 
Job  plan,"  said  a  source.  "The  emphasis  will 
be  on  Job  training  and  Jobs,  but  without  any 
guarantee  " 

It  is  assumed  that  the  work  Incentive 
(WI.N.)  program  would  be  beefed  up  and 
that  other  Job  training  programs  would  be 
given  a  boost. 

Officials  now  are  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
welfare  program  at  about  2  billion  dollars  a 
year  above  what  the  federal  government  is 
spending  now.  But,  they  say,  if  the  states  are 
not  required  to  maintair  their  present 
efforts,  they  would  reap  a  savings  of  700 
million  to  800  million  dollars. 

That  President  Nixon  is  contemplating 
recommending  what  amounts  to  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  is  surprising  only  at  first 
glance. 

In  the  election  campaign,  Nixon  seriously 
considered  taking  up  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come and  making  it  an  issue.  He  did  not  be- 
cause it  was  so  contrary  to  the  traditional 
thinking  of  Republicans  and  a  large  part  of 
the  voting  public.  He  even  criticized  the 
guarantee  plans. 

They  "would  have  a  very  detrimental  effect 
on  the  productive  capacity  of  the  American 
people."  Nixon  said  as  a  candidate.  "I  take  a 
dim  view  of  these  programs." 

After  his  election  the  President  charged  a 
task  force  to  come  up  with  recommendations 
for  changing  the  welfare  system  to  reduce 
dependency  and  make  it  more  fair  and 
equitable.  The  task  force  was  headed  by 
Richard  P.  Nathan,  then  of  the  Brookings 
Institute  in  Washington  and  now  an  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
director  of  the  bureau's  human  resources 
division. 

"The  challenge  to  the  administration  is  to 
look  at  systems,  not  at  programs,"  Nathan 
said  recently.  "People  are  frustrated  with 
institutions  that  don't  work.  Welfare  does 
not.  It  is  sick.  People  have  tinkerp'l  with  the 
system,  but  they  haven't  looked  at  the  basics. 
That  is  what  the  task  force  did  and  that  is 
what  the  administration  is  continuing  to  do. 
"We  knew  that  we  couldn't  do  everything 
at  once.  Money  was  limited.  So  we  asked  our- 
selves what  was  the  least  we  could  spend  and 
still  turn  the  system  around?  We  knew  the 
link  between  welfare  and  Jobs  needed  to  be 
strengthened.  Welfare  for  too  long  promoted 
dependency  rather  than  independence." 

A  task  force  member.  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg, 
head  of  the  human  resources  administration 
for  New  York  City,  elaborated. 

"We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  most  im- 
portant was  the  eventual  federal  take-over  of 
the  administration  and  financing  of  welfare 
and  that  the  government  set  the  standards." 
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he  said,  "Financing  was  most  important,  but 
the  most  pressing  problem  was  to  see  that  the 
lowest-payment  states  raised  their  payments 
and  that  the  higher-payment  states  did  not 
lower  theirs.  That  meant  that  the  federal 
government  had  to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
financing." 

Just  before  the  inauguration  the  task  force 
report  was  ready.  It  recommended  inunedlate 
and  sweeping  changes,  the  most  important 
calling  for  increasing  federal  financing  with  a 
11/2-  to  2-bllllon-dollar  price  tag. 

The  Task  Force  recommended  two  al- 
ternatives to  the  President. 

The  first  would  have  put  the  elderly,  blind 
and  disabled  under  the  Social  Security  ad- 
ministration and  raised  minimum  benefits  to 
all  persons  to  $70. 

It  would  have  placed  a  minimum  $40  floor 
on  payments  to  persons  on  A.F.D.C.  The  fed- 
eral government  would  have  picked  up  the 
first  $30  and  50  per  cent  of  the  next  $40. 

The  Increased  cost  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  estimated  at  959  million  dollars 
for  the  Social  Security  provision  and  903 
million  for  A.P.DC.  The  savings  to  the 
states  again  was  estimated  at  700  million  to 
800  million  dollars. 

The  second  alternative  would  not  have 
used  the  Social  Security  system  and  simply 
would  have  put  a  floor  under  all  categories. 
The  cost  to  the  federal  government  was  fig- 
ured at  an  additional  1.3  billion  dollars  with 
a  savings  to  the  states  of  an  estimated  547 

million.  ^  ^  , 

The  task  force  also  recommended  imp^e- 
menting  declaratory  application  forms  for 
welfare— which  now  are  being  phased  in— 
and  separation  of  payments  from  supportive 
services  within  welfare  offices  to  attain 
greater  staff  efficiency. 

More  important,  it  recommended  that  A.F. 
D  C  payments  be  made  available  to  families 
with  an  unemployed  father  In  the  house. 

The  urgency  of  the  welfare  issue  has  be- 
come clearer  and  clearer  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Since  Just  after  Nixon  took 
office  it  has  worked  its  way  up  to  rank  among 
the  President's  top  domestic  priorities. 

For  a  considerable  period,  administration 
officials— both  in  the  White  House  and 
HEW— leaned  toward  one  form  or  another 
of  the  task  force's  second  and  less-expensive 
alternative. 

Thoughts  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
or  any  plan  that  smacked  of  Income  main- 
tenance lay  fallow. 

As  welfare  took  on  a  higher  priority,  and 
the  administration  began  to  broaden  Its  hori- 
zons, reaching  for  a  genuine  beginning  at 
turning  the  system  around  plans  began  to 
smack  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 

"If  you  are  going  to  change  the  whole 
welfare  system  and  base  It  on  need  with  the 
federal  government  providing  a  floor  on  ben- 
efits." as  one  insider  put  It,  "what  you've 
really  got  Is  a  guaranteed  annual  income  It 
won't  be  called  that,  but  that  in  effect  is 
what  It  is." 

The  seriousness  with  which  Nlxon  regards 
welfare  and  the  problems  surrounding  it  can 
be  Judged  by  his  proposal  to  Congress  last 
month  that  2.5  billion  dollars  be  appropri- 
ated to  insure  a  nutritionally  complete  diet 
for  all  persons. 

Basically,  the  food-stamp  program  would 
be  expanded  with  provisions  that  no  family 
would  spend  more  than  30  per  cent  of  Its 
income  on  stamps  and  that  food  stamps  be 
provided  free  to  families  in  the  lowest  In- 
come bracket.  The  Agriculture  department 
also  would  be  permitted  to  operate  both  food 
stamp  and  commodity  foods  distribution  pro- 
grams concurrenUy,  which  now  Is  banned. 

Also  being  planned  is  a  program  to  provide 
special  foods  to  pregnant  women  and  moth- 
ers and  their  babies. 

Since  Nixon's  message  was  delivered  to  the 
Congress  May  7,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  estimated  that  it  would  require  4.4  bil- 
lion dollars  to  provide  nutritional  diets  for 


about   20  8   million   persons   believed   to   be 
hungry  In  the  United  States. 

The  administration  has  not  said,  but  It 
seems  likely  that  it  will  raise  Its  own  re- 
quests on  the  basis  of  the  study,  which  has 
been  called  a  working  paper  and  starting 
point  for  administration  discussions  on  leg- 
islative proposals. 

Welfare:  A  Bankrupt  System — Concxusion: 
Way  OtTT  OF  Poverty? 
Persons  are  poor  because  they  don't  have 
enough  money,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan, 
urban  affairs  adviser  to  President  Nixon,  once 
said. 

Some  of  the  results  of  not  having  enough 
money  are  suggested  by  these  photographs — 
squalid  housing.  Inadequate  food  and  the 
human  indignities  of  a  system  riddled  with 
arbitrary  and  inequitable  practices. 

Poverty  is  debilitating.  But  even  more 
frightening  Is  the  fact  that  the  welfare 
system  in  the  United  States  locks  persons 
into  poverty  and  creates  dependence  rather 
than  enabling  recipients  to  raise  themselves 
to  independence  and  creativity. 

In  considering  Uie  reform  of  the  system, 
the  question  should  be  asked:  "What  does 
the  country  expect  to  accomplish  with  wel- 
fare?" 

Are  Mrs,  Burns'  children  and  grandchildren 
going  to  grow  up  In  abject  poverty  only  to 
spend  their  lives  on  the  welfare  rolls,  or 
should  they  get  enough  asslsUnce  to  pro- 
vide incentive  to  work  their  way  out  of 
poverty? 

Is  Mrs.  Brickner  going  to  be  freed  of  red 
tape  and  paper  work  so  she  can  use  her 
talents  as  a  professional  social  worker  to 
assist  her  clients? 

Should  Mrs.  Peterson  receive  enough  as- 
sistance to  buy  fresh  meat,  vegetables  and 
milk  for  her  children. 

Can  Mrs.  Sparks,  whose  health  prevents 
her  from  getting  a  Job.  be  expected  to  live  In 
health  and  decency  on  $87  a  month? 

These  questions  and  many  more  must  be 
answered  before  meaningful  reforms  can  be 
carried  out. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  CUBANS 
IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  many 
waves  of  immigrants  have  come  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  great  freedoms  available 
to  evers'one  in  this  Nation.  Yet  no  group 
of  immigrants  has  ever  enjoyed  a  greater 
success  storj'  in  their  new  home  than  our 
Cuban  citizens.  Too  little  is  heard  of 
Florida's  refugee  colony  of  Cubans  in 
regards  to  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  my  State,  and  consequently,  our 
Nation.  No  one  has  ever  publically  con- 
gratulated the  Cuban  community  for  be- 
ing the  most  energetic,  progressive,  and 
prosperous  emigre  group  in  history.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  tell  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  these  people,  and 
offer  my  sincerest  regards  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

The  economy  of  south  Florida  is  bol- 
stered today  by  5,000  Cuban  commercial, 
service,  and  small  industrial  establish- 
ments. These  thriving  business  ventures 
have  literally  put  life  back  into  many 
areas  of  Miami  which  had  been  threat- 
ened with  financial  disaster. 

In  the  labor  market,  too  much  cannot 
be  said  praising  the  Cubans  for  their 
evidenced  ambition  and  industriousness. 
Of  the  total  work  force  of  435,200  in 
Greater  Miami,  the  Cubans  constitute 
close  to  12.5  percent.  Notably,  the  Cubans 


also  hold  8.2  percent  of  the  white  collar 
jobs,  while  10.6  percent  of  Miami's 
craftsmen  are  of  this  refugee  group. 
Miami,  being  a  tourist  town,  finds  the 
airlines  employing  21,415  people.  Cubans 
make  up  8.2  percent  of  the  airlihe  em- 
ployees. A  recent  study  done  of  the 
Cuban  community  is  quoted  as  saying : 

Almost  all  exiles  have  proved  to  be  able, 
conscientious,  versatile  workers  and  employ- 
es, who  are  today  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  community  (Miami), 
and  are  being  wooed  by  firms  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

This  is  highly  commendable  for  an 
exile  group  that  arrived  in  this  counti-y 
less  than  10  years  ago. 

Florida  has  done  much  to  aid  the 
Cuban  youth  in  the  field  of  education. 
We  feel  these  efforts  to  be  justified  upon 
finding  that  the  Cuban  student  is  rated 
as  equal  to  or  above  his  American  coun- 
terpart in  school  work  performance.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  the  Cuban  child 
rarely  holds  his  class  back  because  of  the 
language  barrier,  and  works  hard  to 
master  English. 

By  far  the  most  encouraging  of  all  the 
findings  is  that  which  shows  the  crime 
rate  among  the  Cubans  to  be  far  below 
that  of  either  blacks  or  whites.  This  has 
been  the  case  for  years,  even  when  the 
exiles  arrived,  literally  with  only  the 
clothes  on  their  backs  as  all  of  their 
worldly  goods.  Along  these  same  lines  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  refugees 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
unrest.  They  do  not  participate  in  the 
popular  forms  of  activity  today  which 
advocate  the  disruption  of  our  society. 
To  put  it  simply,  the  Cubans  are  Miami's 
most  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  all  fairness,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  also  be  commended  for  the 
help  they  have  given  the  Cubans. 
Through  this  Government  aid,  and  their 
own  self-help,  the  refugees  have  been 
able  to  regain  a  foothold  in  prosperity 
here  in  the  United  States.  Although  the 
Cubans  are  a  highly  successful  people 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  pre- 
sume that  this  community  can  now  be 
ignored.  Problems  still  exist  and  a  few 
of  these  now  need  highlighting. 

The  Cubans  have  been  economically 
active,  but  in  most  cases  they  have  re- 
mained politically  inactive.  In  fact,  until 
very  recently  many  have  evidenced  a 
reluctance  to  take  up  U.S.  citizenship. 
There  are  a  few  outstanding  reasons 
behind  this  political  stagnation  in  the 
exile  group. 

The  refugees  resent  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  our  Government  has  discouraged 
the  organization  of  responsible  groups  of 
men  to  fight  for  their  homeland.  They 
also  cannot  understand  why  we  persist 
in  intercepting  their  guerrilla  task  forces 
wishing  to  harass  Castro's  regime  and  in- 
filtrate Cuba.  President  Kennedys  prom- 
ise to  see  that  the  nation  of  Cuba  would 
soon  be  free  remains  unkept.  The  Cubans 
question  the  desire  that  our  Nation  has 
to  preserve  freedom  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible.  Many  of  them  continue  to 
doubt  the  value  of  becoming  part  of  a 
political  process  which  seems  to  work 
against  itself  and.  more  specifically, 
against  a  free  Cuba. 
Obviously  then,  there  is  still  room  for 
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the  Federal  Government  to  get  involved 
with  this  prosperous  exile  community. 
Our  work  in  this  area  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. It  might  be  a  wise  move  on  our 
part  to  reevaluate  some  of  the  ix>licles 
that  we  now  harbor  with  respect  to  Cuba. 
This  would  benefit  both  Cubans  and 
Americans  alike. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Cubans 
again  for  all  they  have  done  for  my  State 
economically  and  otherwise.  To  them  I 
say:  Your  success  has  been  a  pleasant 
surprise,  and  one  that  few  would  have 
predicted  10  years  ago.  Thank  you. 


NERVE  GAS  ACCIDENT  ON 
OKINAWA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
disturbing  story  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  18.  Reporter  Rob- 
ert Keatley  has  revealed  that  there  has 
been  another  accident  with  nerve  gas 
VX.  the  same  gas  that  killed  6,400  sheep 
near  Dimway  Proving  Ground,  Utah,  in 
1968.  This  time  the  accident  took  place 
on  the  Island  of  Okinawa  and  25  persons 
were  hospitalized.  Fortunately  no  deaths 
occurred. 

Apparently  a  container  of  a  weapon 
filled  with  the  deadly  nerve  gas  began 
leaking  and  people  began  to  become  ill. 
The  f£ict  that  no  one  died  should  give  us 
only  slight  comfort. 

The  most  serious  question  is  what  is 
the  military  doing  with  nerve  gas  in 
Okinawa?  If  the  military'  is  stockpiling 
chemicals  at  Okinawa,  which  is  the  main 
American  strategic  base  in  Asia  and  a 
jumping  off  place  for  planes  and  troops 
going  to  Vietnam,  are  there  other  stock- 
piles in  other  places  around  the  world? 
If  this  kind  of  stockpiling  has  been  go- 
ing on  then  neither  the  public  nor  Con- 
gress knows  about  it. 

Congress  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  or  debate  the  appropriateness 
of  such  deployment  of  chemical-biolog- 
ical weapons.  Had  this  opportunity  been 
made  available  to  the  Congress,  there 
might  have  been  some  chance  of  avert- 
ing the  grave  repercussions  this  accident 
will  surely  have  within  Japan,  one  of  our 
most  important  Asian  allies. 

Congress  should  call  for  a  full  scale 
investigation  of  this  incident.  Obviously 
there  is  slim  possibility  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  use  nerve  gas  since  they 
neither  have  it  nor  do  they  have  the 
capability  of  delivering  it.  It  simply  can- 
not be  argued  as  a  deterrent  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  does  not  belong  on 
Okinawa. 

The  fact  that  we  have  moved  the  gas 
to  a  base  that  is  so  important  to  our 
military  activities  in  Asia,  raises  grave 
moral  and  public  policy  questions.  It  has 
always  been  assumed  that  the  United 
States  was  following  the  policy  set  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  that  this 
Nation  would  never  be  the  first  to  use 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  in  war- 
time. If  the  Defense  Department  believes 
that  policy  should  be  changed  they  had 
better  come  to  Congress  and  the  Nation 
and  explain  their  position. 

The  Okinawa  accident  points  up  the 
need  for  the  immediate  enactment  of 
my  resolution  calling  for  the  immediate 
ban  of  all  open-air  testing  of  CBW  weap- 


ons until  a  Presidentially  appointed 
panel  of  10  scientists  make  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  public  health  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  such  testing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  study  it.  It  is  too  important  to 
be  overlooked. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nerve  Gas  Accident — Okinawa  Mishap  Bares 
Overseas  Deplotment  of  Chemical  Weap- 
ons— Leak  at  U.S.  Base  Pells  25;  Angry 
Reaction  EScpected  at  Home,  Prom  Japa- 
nese— Coup  for  Red  Propaganda? 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 
Washington. — The  United  States  has  ap- 
parently     deployed      operational      weapons 
armed  with  lethal  chemical  agents  as  part 
of  Its  deterrent  force  overseas. 

That  conclusion  Is  Indicated  by  an  acci- 
dental release  of  deadly  VX  nerve  gas  at  the 
tr.S.  base  on  Okinawa  last  week.  A  container 
of  the  gas  or  a  weapon  carrying  It  broke 
open  there,  and  some  25  persons  were  hos- 
pitalized after  expiosure  to  It.  Word  of  the 
incident  has  Just  gotten  back  to  Washington. 
At  a  late  hour  last  night,  high  Defense  and 
other  Administration  offlclals  were  debating 
what  to  say  about  the  matter  or  whether 
to  say  anything  at  all. 

Their  sensitivity  springs  from  awareness 
that  disclosure  of  the  unsuspected  deploy- 
ment could  have  broad  and  adverse  repercus- 
sions for  the  U.S.  overseas  and  for  the  Ad- 
ministration at  home.  It  could  create  a  wave 
of  anti-American  feeling  abroad  Just  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  sets  forth  next  week  on  a 
planned  triumphal  tour  following  the  U.S. 
moon  voyagers'  Pacific  splashdown.  More  Im- 
portant, it  could  touch  off  violent  leftist 
demonstrations  in  Japan  on  the  eve  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers'  visit  there  to 
discuss  continued  U.S.  use  of  Okinawa  as 
the  main  American  strategic  base  in  Asia. 
The  news  will  almost  certainly  prompt  prop- 
agandists In  all  Communist  countries  to  at- 
t£ick  Washington's  political  and  military  ob- 
jectives. 

CAPITOL   HILL   CONTROVERSY 

The  information  seems  certain,  in  addi- 
tion, to  arouse  new  Congressional  opposi- 
tion to  the  development  of  toxic  weapons  In 
particular  and  to  the  military  in  general. 
Word  of  the  Okinawan  accident  may  come 
at  a  particularly  bad  time  for  advocates  of 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  antiballistic 
missile,  since  that  project  Is  now  being  de- 
bated by  the  Senate. 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare 
(CBW)  has  become  highly  controversial  on 
Capital  Hill  recently.  An  accident  at  the 
Utah  testing  range  killed  some  6,400  sheep 
last  year.  This  spring  Americans  learned  that 
the  Army  planned  to  dispose  of  some  27,000 
tons  of  "surplus"  CBW  agents  and  equip- 
ment by  transpKDrtlng  them  across  country  by 
train  and  dumping  them  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  the  New  Jersey  coast;  this  plan 
was  widely  condemned  as  dangerous  and  has 
since  been  dropped. 

On  top  of  such  controversy  comes  the  sur- 
prise and  troublesome  disclosure  that  such 
deadly  gases  are  on  Okinawa.  The  island  is 
officially  Japanese  property;  Tokyo  retains 
"residual  sovereignty"  over  the  big  U.S. 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  complex, 
though  the  U.S.  has  nearly  complete  free- 
dom in  managing  it.  The  base  also  hosts 
giant  B52  bombers  and  some  medium-range 
missiles  deployed  as  a  deterrent  against  Com- 
munist China.  Nuclear  explosives  are  kept  on 
the  base  for  possible  use  by  these  planes  and 
missiles,  and  that's  a  main  reason  for  Japa- 
nese opposition  to  continued  American  use 
of  the  island. 


The  news  reaching  Washington  auout  the 
Okinawa  accident  is  little  m«-e  than  that  it 
happened.  There  Is  no  detail  on  how  it  took 
place.  But  It  is  believed  that  all  the  victims 
were  Amerlcaji  soldiers  and  none  were  Oki- 
nawan employees  of  the  U.S.  Apparently  no 
deaths  occurred,  though  Pentagon  offlclals 
wUl  not  discuss  the  matter  In  detail. 

The  VX  nerve  gae  that  escaped  at  Okinawa 
is  a  mainstay  of  the  U.S.  CBW  arsenal.  It  is 
this  agent  that  drifted  outside  the  Utah  test- 
ing range  laat  year  and  killed  the  sheep  in 
nearby  Skull  Valley. 

A    DEADLY    GAS 

VX  Is  one  of  the  deadliest  nerve  gases  in 
existence,  since  It  persists  longer  th&a  others 
when  released  Into  the  atmosphere.  A  lew 
milligrams,  if  Inhaled,  cause  death  within 
seconds;  a  slightly  larger  doee  on  the  skin  can 
kill  In  minutes  If  certain  countermeasures. 
such  as  artificial  respiration  and  special 
drugs,  are  not  taken  Immediately.  In  the 
Okinawan  accident,  it  is  believed  that  ooun- 
termeasures  were  quickly  taken  and  that  no 
large  area  was  contaminated. 

It  is  possible  that  a  previous  inst.ince  of 
CBW  contamination  on  Okinawa  occurred 
last  summer.  About  100  Okinawan  children 
became  mysteriously  ill  after  swimming  near 
a  U.S.  base;  several  were  hospitalized  with 
such  symptoms  as  high  fevers.  Amerlcin  mil- 
itary authorities  investigated  allegations  that 
chemical  agents  might  have  leaked  Into  the 
sea  but  told  worried  Okinawan  offlclals  they 
couldn't  find  evidence  of  any  such  mishap 

An  Army  technical  manual  describes  the 
symptoms  of  nerve  gas  poisoning  as  "running 
nose,  tightness  of  chest,  dimness  of  vision, 
pinpointing  of  eye  pupils,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  drooling,  excessive  sweating,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  cramps.  Involuntary  defeca- 
tion and  tirlnation,  twitching.  Jerking,  stag- 
gering, headache,  confusion,  drowsiness, 
coma,  convulsion,  cessation  of  breathing, 
death." 

Thus  far.  It  has  never  been  disclosed  that 
the  U.S.  has  deployed  any  lethal  chemicals 
agents  outside  this  country.  And  apparently 
the  Japanese  government  has  never  been  no- 
tified officially  or  otherwise,  of  the  presence 
of  nerve  gases  on  Okinawa.  The  disclosure 
seems  certain  to  prompt  an  angry  storm  of 
reaction  In  Japan.  Leftists  there  have  dem- 
onstrated frequently  against  the  U.S.  use  of 
nonlethal  tear  and  nausea  gases  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  use  of  napalm  against 
North  Vietnam.  And  now  experts  on  Japan 
are  expressing  concern  about  new  outbursts 
In  Tokyo  against  the  stora^  on  Okinawa  of 
CBW  agents,  which  are  more  feared  and 
closer  to  home  than  any  weapons  deployed  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Army  recently  told  Oongress  that  it 
spends  about  $350  million  annually  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  CBW  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  chemical  agents  Include  nerve  and 
other  gases  that  produce  various  physical 
effects  ranging  from  temporary  incapacita- 
tion to  death.  Biological  agents,  including 
germs  and  v-lruses.  cause  diseases,  some  fatal: 
current  Army  research  Involves  studies,  for 
example,  of  ways  to  spread  plague  and  other 
disabling  illnesses.  But  the  Okinawa  accident 
did  not  Involve  such  biological  weapons,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
agents  are  located  there. 

Recent  protests  over  the  existence  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons — certain  to 
mount  now — have  already  caused  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  cut  from  this 
fiscal  year's  budget  $16  million  planned  for 
research  and  development  on  lethal  of- 
fensive CBW  weapons.  Democratic  Sen. 
Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire  ex- 
plained: "Measured  against  this  nations  tra- 
ditional opposition  to  the  offensive  use  of 
such  agents,  we  could  not  Justify  research 
and  development  expenditures  for  that  pur- 
pose." 
Though  it  Isn't  known  just  what  weapons 
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or  gas  containers  were  Involved  in  the  Oki- 
nawa incident,  several  ways  of  delivering 
CBW  agents  have  been  developed  by  military 
researchers.  These  include  grenades,  shells 
and  small  ground-to-ground  rockets  that 
would  explode  on  impact,  releasing  the 
agents.  There  are  also  bombs  and  airplane- 
launched  rockets;  such  bombs  would  prob- 
ably be  triggered  Just  above  ground  rather 
than  on  impact  so  the  CBW  agents  would 
cover  a  large  area. 

The  CBW  material  the  Army  recently  pro- 
posed to  sink  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  in- 
cluded 2,660  tons  of  rockets  and  12.322  tons 
of  Air  Force  bomb  clusters,  both  filled  with 
nerve  gas. 

Another  system  Involves  the  use  of  genera- 
tors. A  CBW  generator  includes  a  tank  filled 
with  an  agent,  a  source  of  pressure  and  a 
nozzle  through  which  the  agent  is  pumped 
into  the  atmosphere — upwind  of  the  target 
area. 

One  report  says  the  Army  missiles  called 
Corporal  and  Sergeant  were  designed  at  least 
partly  for  delivery  of  CBW  agents.  Sergeant, 
it  has  been  claimed,  can  fire  a  1,600-pound 
payload  about  85  miles;  according  to  one 
estimate,  if  this  missile's  warhead  were  filled 
with  nerve  gas  and  the  gas  were  dispensed 
bv  an  aerosol  spray  process,  It  could  kill 
aijout  one-third  of  the  people  in  an  area 
one  mile  In  diameter.  These  missiles  are  de- 
ployed in  Western  Europe,  but  it's  not  known 
if  they  are  armed  with  CBW  warheads. 

Years  ago  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
vowed  the  U.S.  would  never  be  the  first  to 
use  chemical  or  biological  weapons  in  war- 
fare, and  this  presumably  remains  official 
policy.  But  the  Pentagon  has  consistently 
opposed  efforts  to  restrict  sharply  U.S.  de- 
velopment of  such  hardware;  military  men 
contend  this  country  must  Itnow  aljout  ways 
of  devising  CBW  weapons,  if  only  for  deter- 
rent reasons. 

The  Soviet  Union,  it  is  reported,  has  a  large 
CBW  research  and  development  program  of 
its  own.  Back  In  1960,  Lt.  Oen.  A.  O.  Trudeau, 
then  the  U.S.  Army's  research  chief,  told  Con- 
gress that  "we  know  that  the  Soviets  are 
putting  a  high  priority  on  development  of 
lethal  and  nonlethal  weapons,  and  that  their 
weapons  stockpile  consists  of  about  one-sixth 
chemical  munitions.  Russian  leaders  have 
boasted  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  use 
new  chemical  weapwns  of  great  significance, 
and  we  know  Soviet  forces  are  trained  In 
their  use." 

A  1960  Army  study  claims  each  Soviet  divi- 
sion has  a  "specific  unit  devoted  to  the  field 
of  chemical  warfare."  A  Russian  general  was 
quoted  as  stating:  "Many  of  our  scientists 
,  .  regard  research  on  the  actions  of  poisons 
and  on  the  development  of  antidotes  to  be 
their  patriotic  duty." 

To  justify  its  CBW  activities,  the  U.S. 
Arms  emphasizes  the  Idea  of  "retaliatory  ca- 
pability as  a  deterrent."  The  generals  also 
stress  they  must  know  what  the  offensive 
capabilities  of  such  weapons  are  before  they 
can  devise  defenses.  In  addition,  many  mili- 
tary men  justify  such  weapons  as  being  more 
efficient  and  much  less  destructive  than  nu- 
clear weapons;  they  emphasize  that  many 
CBW  agents  are  only  temporarily  disabling 
but  not  lethal. 


ment  on  the  population  crisis  that 
threatens  to  engulf  and  smother  man- 
kind's quest  for  a  better  life  for  all. 

The  population  explosion  Is  a  threat 
not  only  to  the  industrial  nations  but 
also  to  the  developing  nations.  It  places 
a  heavy  burden  on  a  country's  economic 
development,  its  housing  and  educational 
needs,  its  natural  resources,  and  its  abil- 
ity to  provide  adequate  medical  and 
other  health  services. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  President 
that  this  explosive  issue  must  be  han- 
dled with  "a  new  sense  of  urgency"  and 
that  this  problem  must  be  approached 
"from  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety." Although  population  growth  in- 
fluences governmental  actions  on  all  lev- 
els, very  seldom  do  our  national,  State, 
and  local  governments  pay  "sufficient  at- 
tention to  population  growth  in  their 
own  plarming.  Only  occasionally  do  they 
consider  the  serious  implications  of 
demographic  trends  for  their  present 
and  future  activities."  But.  most  impor- 
tantly, there  is  a  glaring  absence  of  co- 
ordination, cooperation,  and  sharing  of 
information  among  our  local.  State,  and 
national  governments. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  the 
creation  by  Congress  of  a  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  is  most  welcomed.  The  Commis- 
sion could  do  much  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  regarding :  First, 
the  probable  course  of  population  growth, 
internal  migration,  and  related  demo- 
graphic developments  between  now  and 
the  year  2000;  second,  the  resources  in 
the  public  sector  of  the  economy  that 
will  be  required  to  deal  with  the  antic- 
ipated growth  in  population;  and,  third, 
ways  in  which  population  growth  may 
affect  the  activities  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  the 
population  crisis  and  a  need  for  urgent 
action,  I  introduced  a  bill  on  July  15  that 
authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
convene  a  White  Houes  Conference  on 
Population  Growth  and  Family  Planning, 
to  be  preceded  by  a  State  conference  on 
the  same  subject  In  1970.  Such  a  confer- 
ence will  help  to  focus  attention  on  this 
issue  and  to  develop  recommendations 
for  further  research  and  possible  legis- 
lative action  to  cope  with  the  population 
crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  any  Senator  who  believes  that 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Population 
Growth  and  Family  Planning  is  urgently 
needed.  I  am  sure  such  a  conference 
could  contribute  immensely  toward  as- 
sisting the  President's  proposed  Commis- 
sion   on    Population    Growth    and    the 

American  Future. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MESSAGE  ON 
THE  PROPOSED  COMMISSION  ON 
POPULAIION  GROWTH  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  FUTURE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late and  commend  President  Nixon  for 
his  outstanding  message  on  the  problems 
of  population  growth. 

With  the  candor  and  objectivity  that 

are  required  in  dealing  with  this  urgent 

and    controversial    problem,    President 

Nixon  presented  a  clear  and  frank  state- 

CXV 1267— Part  15 


THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION'S  NEW  RULES  ON 
DISCLOSURES  BY  CONGLOMER- 
ATES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  this 
week  has  taken  an  important  step  toward 
bridging  an  "information  gap"  that  has 
long  troubled  the  investment  community. 
I  commend  the  Commission  for  Its  adop- 
tion   of    the    long    pending    proposed 


amendments  to  forms  S-1.  S-7.  and  10, 
to  provide  for  greater  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial data  on  the  separate  operations  of 
diversified  corporations. 

The  policy  issue  that  is  involved  In 
these  new  rules  is  simply  stated,  al- 
though the  details  are  extremely  com- 
plex. The  policy  issue  is:  How  much 
should  the  public  know  about  the  ways 
in  which  our  large  corporations  make 
their  profits  and  sustain  their  losses? 

On  June  20  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman 
and  each  member  of  the  Commission  to 
express  my  concern  about  the  length  of 
time  the  proposed  rules  changes  had 
been  pending  in  a  sort  of  administrative 
limbo.  In  that  letter  I  expressed  by  own 
philosophy  on  the  issue  in  these  terms: 

Generally,  In  my  Judgment,  the  direction 
of  our  public  policy  should  be  toward  an 
ever  more  open  society,  with  the  widest  pos- 
sible availability  and  dispersion  of  scientific, 
industrial  and  economic  information.  The 
accelerating  conglomerate  merger  movement 
Is  pushing  us  in  the  opposite  direction: 
every  year  more  information  about  leading 
factors  of  production  in  major — and  con- 
centrated— industries  drops  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  veils  of  consolidated  balance  sheets 
and  operating  statements. 

The  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  pur- 
sued this  idea  further  at  hearings  July 
9,  10,  and  11  on  the  role  of  giant  corpora- 
tions in  the  American  and  world  econ- 
omies: automobile  industry,  1969.  The 
inequities  in  the  amounts  of  information 
available  to  small  and  large  competitors 
appeared  very  plainly  in  some  of  the 
testimony. 

Welcome  as  the  action  of  the  SEC  is, 
no  one  should  be  unaware  of  the  areas 
of  our  economy  that  will  still  be  per- 
mitted, under  these  new  SEC  rules,  to 
remain  shrouded  behind  the  veils  of 
secrecy  called  consolidated  balance  sheets 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past. 

Most  importantly,  there  will  be  only 
irregular  and  infrequent  disclosures  of 
the  additional  information  now  required. 
No  corporation  will  be  called  upon  to 
report  line-of-business  data  on  an  an- 
nual or  any  other  regular,  periodic 
basis,  beyond  the  present  sketchy  re- 
quirement. The  new  information  will  be 
required  to  be  divulged  only  when  a  new 
issue  of  securities  is  being  registered  with 
the  SEC.  A  first,  obvious  step  for  a 
stronger,  better  bridge  over  the  "in- 
formation gap,"  therefore,  will  be  to  ex- 
tend the  line-of-business  reporting  re- 
quirements to  the  annual  report  form, 
form  10-K.  I  understand  that  the  Com- 
mission is  studsong  a  recommendation  to 
that  effect  by  Commissioner  Wheat,  and 
I  hope  that  the  study  may  not  take 
quite  as  long  as  did  the  study  of  the  re- 
visions of  forms  S-1.  S-7,  and  10. 

Additionally,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
new  requirements  for  information  on 
assets  used  in  each  major  line  of  business, 
and  for  itemized  reporting  on  foreign 
operations,  contained  in  the  amend- 
ments as  first  proposed,  have  been 
dropped  or  diluted  in  the  amendments  as 
adopted. 

Finally,  these  new  rules  should  be 
recognized  as  intended  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  information  problems  of  the  share- 
purchasing  public,  and  not  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  competitive  Informa- 
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tlon  problems  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. It  is,  of  course,  the  latter  prob- 
lem area  that  has  so  long  concerned  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly,  both  under  its  prior  chair- 
man, Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  and  un- 
der my  chairmanship.  While  I  welcome 
the  new  SEC  rules,  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  as  yet  that  the  small  business 
competitive  information  problem  has 
been  significantly  eased  by  them.  I  am 
not  convinced  as  yet  that  that  problem 
can  be  solved  by  any  administrative  ac- 
tion. Additional  legislation  may  be 
required. 

In  any  event,  we  shall  closely  and 
diligently  study  what  application  the  new 
SEC  requirements  may  have,  if  any,  to 
the  small  business  competitive  problems, 
and  we  shall  welcome  the  help  and  ad- 
vice of  all  having  any  expert  knowl- 
edge or  experience  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of  ex- 
hibits which  I  shall  shortly  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record; 
but  first  I  want  to  identify  or  describe 
them.  The  exhibits  are  in  two  parts.  The 
first  p4rt  consists  of  official  correspond- 
ence and  documents.  The  second  part 
consists  of  newspaper  articles  which,  I 
think,  will  be  helpful  to  Senators  in- 
terested in  getting  a  quick  overview  of 
this  extremely  complex  subject. 

These  exhibits  are  Identified  as 
follows : 

PAST  I.  OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDBNCS  AND 
DOCtTMENTS 

Exhibit  1,  letter  dated  June  20,  1969, 
from  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  to  Chair- 
man Hamer  H.  Budge  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  with  copies 
to  each  member  of  the  Commission  and 
each  member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee — enclosures  omitted. 

Exhibit  2,  letter  dated  July  9,  1969, 
from  Chairman  Budge  to  Senator  Nel- 
son, with  its  enclosures  identified  as 
follows : 

Exhibit  2A,  memorandum  prepared  by 
Office  of  Chief  Accountant  and  Division 
of  Corporation  Finance,  Securities  and 
Exchjinge  Commission,  with  respect  to 
letter  dated  June  20,  1969,  addressed  to 
Chairman  Budge  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson. 

Exhibit  2B,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Securities  Act  release  No. 
4922,  dated  September  4,  1968:  "Notice 
of  Proposed  Amendments  to  Forms  S-1, 
S-7  and  lO." 

Exhibit  2C,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Securities  Act  release  No. 
4949,  dated  February  18,  1969:  "Notice 
of  Revision  of  Proposed  Amendments  to 
Forms  S-1,  S-7  and  10." 

Exhibit  2D.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Securities  Act  release  No. 
4936,  dated  December  9,  1968:  "Guides 
for  Preparation  and  Filing  of  Registra- 
tion Statements." 

Exhibit  2E,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Securities  Act  release  No. 
4886,  dated  November  29,  1967:  "Adop- 
tion of  Short  Form  for  Registration  of 
Securities  of  Certain  Issuers  and  Amend- 
ment of  Rule  174." 

Exhibit  2F,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  Form  S-1. 

Exhibit  2G,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Securities  Act  release  No. 


4718,  dated  August  27,  1964:  "Adoption 
of  Amendments  to  Form  S-1,  Form  S-8 
and  Form  S-11,  and  so  forth." 

Exhibit  2H,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  Form  S-10. 

Exhibit  3,  Securities  and  Elxchange 
Commission,  Securities  Act  release  No. 
4988,  dated  July  14,  1969:  "Adoption  of 
Amendments  to  Forms  S-1,  S-7  and  10." 

PART    II.    NEWSPAPER    ARTICLES 

Elxhiblt  4,  article,  "Revision  of  Divi- 
sional Reporting  Proposals  Draws  Nega- 
tive Comment,"  from  Securties  Regula- 
lation  &  Law  Report,  June  25,  1969. 

Exhibit  5,  article  by  Jan  Nugent,  "Big 
Fnrms  Fight  Data  Requests,"  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  July  9,  1969. 

Exhibit  6,  article  by  Edwin  L.  Dale, 
"Disclosure  Rules  For  Big  Divisions 
Adopted  by  SEC,  '  from  the  New  York 
Times,  July  15,  1969. 

Exhibit  7,  article,  "SEC  Sets  Con- 
glomerate Reporting  Guide;  Regulation 
Altered  To  Help  Small  Firms,"  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  July  15,  1969. 

Exhibit  8,  article,  "SEC  Ordering  Con- 
glomerates To  Elxplain  Net,"  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star,  July  14, 
1969. 

Exhibit  9,  article,  "SEC  Adopts  Dis- 
closure Regulations,"  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  July  15,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  five  enclosures 
with  Chairman  Budge's  letter  to  me — 
identified  as  exhibits  2D  through  2H — are 
all  familiar  documents  to  the  investment 
and  business  community.  Since  they  are 
quite  long  and  are  easily  available  from 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, I  see  no  useful  purpose  in  inserting 
them  in  the  Record.  The  remaining 
exhibits  I  have  identified  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  statement. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  exhibits  I  have 
identified  as  numbers  1  through  9.  In- 
cluding the  first  three  subparts  of  exhibit 
2,  identified  as  exhibits  2 A  through  2C, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Washington,  D.C..  June  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Hamer  H.  Bttdge, 

Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  many  years  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  posed  to  small, 
single-line  businesses  by  the  consolidation  of 
operating  data  In  the  public  financial  state- 
ments of  their  large,  vertically  integrated 
and/or  diversified  competitors,  the  giant 
corporations.  This  is  especially  galling,  at 
best,  and  disastrously  damaging,  at  worst, 
when  the  giant  competitor  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal or  even  the  sole  source  of  supply.  In 
the  too-famlllar,  typical  situation,  the  smaU 
business  cannot  get  any  data  at  all  on  the 
giant's  operations  In  the  particular  line  or 
level  of  commerce  that  is  the  small  firm's 
only  business.  The  reverse  is  not  true:  the 
giant  can  usually  ascertain  or  estimate  the 
small  business  competitor's  operating  data 
with  ease  and  accuracy. 

Some  years  ago.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
my  predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly,  proposed  legislation  to 
correct  this  competitive  inequity  between 
large  and  small  business  In  one  type  of  sit- 
uation, that  of  dual  distribution.  At  hear- 


ings on  the  Long  bill  (S.  1843,  89th  Con- 
gress), one  argument  that  opponents  made 
against  it  was  that  the  SEC  already  had  the 
power  to  require  discloeure,  from  public  cor- 
pwratlons,  of  a  type  that  would  sufficiently 
meet  the  small  business  competitive  need, 
incidentally  to  meeting  a  long-felt  need  of 
the  investing  public. 

A  speech  by  your  predecessor,  the  Honor- 
able Manuel  P.  Cohen,  before  the  Financial 
Analysts  Federation,  May  24,  1966,  was  in- 
serted in  the  record  of  the  hearings  in  sup- 
port of  this  p)olnt.  (Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  on 
S.  1842,  S.  1843  and  S.  1844,  89th  Congress, 
2d  session,  part  2,  p.  375  (1966).)  The  SEC 
was  not  otherwise  represented  by  testimony 
or  a  statement  at  the  hearings  on  the  Long 
bills;  however,  your  Commission  had  earlier 
contributed  written  Information  on  Its  ex- 
isting authority  in  this  area  to  the  same 
subcommittee  in  another  study.  (Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  etc.,  on  economic  concentration, 
89th  Congress,  1st  session,  part  2,  p.  1069 
(1965).)  That  material  was  submitted  on 
June  4,  1965. 

On  September  20,  1966,  Chairman  Cohen 
appeared  in  person  at  the  economic  concen- 
tration hearings  (ibid.,  89th  Congress,  2d 
session,  part  5,  p.  1981  (1966) )  •  •  •  to  dis- 
cuss the  necessity  and  desirability  of  requir- 
ing "conglomerate"  corporations  to  include 
in  their  financial  statements  meaningful  in- 
formation about  the  results  of  operations 
in  each  of  their  distinct  lines  of  activity. 
{Id.  at  p.   1982.) 

Mr.  Cohen  stated  unequivocally  that  the 
Commission  had  power  to  require  such  dis- 
closures •  •  •  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Commission  finds  them  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors.  There  is  no  need  to 
amend  these  statutes  for  this  purpose. 
(Ibid.) 

The  subcommittee  never  reported  S.  1843. 

Much  later.  In  September  1968,  your  Com- 
mission announced  proposed  amendments  to 
Forms  S-1,  S-7  and  10,  three  forms  used  in 
the  registration  of  securities  under  your  Acts, 
•  •  •  to  require  that  a  registrant  shall  state 
for  each  of  the  past  five  yetna  the  approxi- 
mate amount  or  percentage  of  sales  or  oper- 
ating revenues  and  contribution  to  net  in- 
come attributable  to  each  class  of  related 
or  similar  products  or  services,  which  con- 
tributed 10  percent  or  more  to  total  sales 
and  op>eratlng  revenues,  or  to  Income  before 
extraordinary  items  and  income  taxes,  during 
either  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years.  •  *  • 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  approximate 
amount  of  assets  employed  In  each  segment 
of  the  business  Is  to  be  repwrted.  Comparable 
data  on  revenues  and  earnings  received  from 
foreign  sources  and  from  government  pro- 
curement or  any  single  customer  axe  also  to 
be  reported.  (SEC,  Securities  Act  of  1933  Re- 
lease No.  4922,  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  Release  No.   8397,   Sept.   4,    1968.) 

Still  later,  after  consideration  of  com- 
ments on  the  September  prop>o6al,  your  Com- 
mission Issued  a  notice  of  revision  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  three  forms. 
(Securities  Act  of  1933  Release  No.  4949, 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  Release  No. 
8530,  February  18,  1969.) 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  although 
the  p>erlod  for  filing  of  comments  on  the 
February  revisions  expired  on  Majtxh  10,  the 
Commission  still  has  not  finally  adopted  or 
promulgated  the  amendments  to  the  forms. 

On  July  9,  10,  and  11,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  on  Monopwly  will 
hold  three  days  of  hearings  on  the  role  of 
giant  corpwratlons  In  the  American  and  world 
economies,  with  p>artlcular  reference,  at  these 
sessions,  to  the  automobile  Industry.  I  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issue  of  needless  and  excessive 
secrecy  on   the   part  of  the  large  corpora- 
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tlons.  In  this  connection,  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  have,  for  the  record  of  those  hearlngB 
and,  if  practicable,  before  they  begin,  youi 
answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  Under  existing  forms  S-1,  S-7  and  10, 
under  the  amendments  of  the  forms  pro- 
posed in  September,  and  under  the  February 
revisions  of  the  September  amendments 
(three  separate  situations) ,  what  are  and 
wovild  be  the  tests  of  sufficient  significance 
of  a  portion  of  a  registrant's  business  to 
require  an  itemized  account  or  disclosure 
thereof  in  the  registration  statement?  What 
are  and  would  be  the  definition  and  limita- 
tions of  fractions  of  the  business  to  be 
separately  reported? 

2.  Under  each  of  the  three  conditions  of 
the  registration  forms — existing,  September 
proposal  and  February  proposal — what  are 
and  would  be  the  requirements  for  disclo- 
sure of: 

(a)  Relative  importance  of  the  sepa- 
rately reported  fractions  of  registrant's  busi- 
ness? 

(b)  Dollar  amounts  and  percentages  of 
sales  or  revenues  of  the  separately  reported 
fractions  of  registrant's  business? 

(c)  Dollar  amounts  and  percentages  of 
contributions  to  net  Income  of  the  sepa- 
rately reported  fractions  of  registrant's 
business? 

(d)  Dollar  amounts  and  percentages  of 
assets  employed  in  the  separately  reported 
fractions  of  registrant's  business? 

(e)  Dollar  amounts  and  percentages  of 
losses  Incurred  in  the  separately  reported 
fractions  of  registrant's  business? 

3.  Under  each  of  the  three  conditions  of 
the  registration  forms — existing.  September 
proposal  and  February  proposal — what  axe 
and  would  be  the  requirements  for  sepa- 
rate. Itemized  disclosure  of: 

(a)  Foreign  operations? 

(b)  Sales  to  the  U.S.  Government? 

(c)  Sales  to  single  important  customers? 

(d)  Significance,  in  terms  of  both  sales 
and  Income,  of  transfers  within  the  regis- 
trant corporation,  its  divisions  and  subsid- 
iaries? 

(It  would  be  helpful  if  your  answers  to  the 
above  three  questions,  and  to  each  sub-part 
of  those  questions,  were  numbered  to  cor- 
respond to  the  question  and  were  in  three 
parts:  "Existing."  "September  proposal"  and 
"February  proposal.") 

4.  To  what  extent.  If  any,  would  the  Sep- 
tember proposal  have  served,  and  would  the 
February  proposal  serve,  the  long-standing 
Interest  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly  In  making  public 
the  extent  to  which,  in  giant  diversified  and 
integrated  corporations,  some  operations 
may  be  conducted  at  high  profits  for  the 
purpose,  in  part,  of  subsidizing  other  opera- 
tions on  a  low-profit,  no-profit  or  loss  basis, 
to  drive  out  competition? 

5.  If,  as  I  surmise,  neither  the  September 
nor  the  February  proposals  for  revision  of 
your  registration  forms  would  have  made  or 
would  make  any  significant  contribution  to 
the  type  of  revelation  contemplated  by  ques- 
tion 4.  would  you  agree  with  me  that  new 
legislation  would  be  required  to  accomplish 
that  purpose? 

In  connection  with  question  5.  please  note 
the  testimony  of  former  Chairman  Manuel 
Cohen  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1966: 

I  think  there  Is  a  general  statement  that 
I  should  make  In  the  light  of  series  of  ques- 
tions that  you  are  putting.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested officially  m  the  sense  of  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  an tl -competitive  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  here. 

(Hearings  on  economic  concentration,  pxart 
5,  p.  1991.) 

6.  Of  what  considerations,  in  the  securities 
laws,  should  the  Congress  be  especially  aware 
in  drafting  and  studying  new  conglomerate 
corporation  disclosure   legislation?   Is  there 


any  comp)elllng  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  be  considering  new  legislation  of  this 
typ>e  concurrently  with  your  Commission's 
study  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  your 
registration  forms? 

7.  What  Is  the  status  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  Forms  S-1,  S-7  and  10? 
When  may  we  expect  them  finally  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, or  rejected? 

Notwithstanding  my  feeling  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  will  be  of  little  utility 
m  ameliorating  the  competitive  Information 
problem  that  has  so  long  troubled  my  sub- 
committee, I  do  believe  that  they  are  desir- 
able and  I  regret  that  they  have  been  delayed 
for  so  many  months  in  becoming  effective. 
Generally,  in  my  Judgment,  the  direction  of 
our  public  policy  should  be  toward  an  ever 
more  open  society,  with  the  widest  possible 
availability  and  dispierslon  of  scientific,  in- 
dustrial and  economic  Information.  The  ac- 
celerating conglomerate  merger  movement  is 
pushing  us  in  the  opposite  direction:  every 
year  more  information  about  leading  factors 
of  production  in  major — and  concentrated — 
industries  drops  out  of  sight  behind  the 
veils  of  consolidated  balance  sheets  and 
op>erating  statements. 

I  would  urge  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  help  stem  this  tide  of  con- 
centration promoted  by  undue  secrecy.  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  the  problem  in  the  Congress, 
In  particular  at  the  July  hearings  and 
through  the  new  legislation  that  I  hope 
shortly  thereafter  to  Introduce. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Committee's  press  release  no.  564, 
describing  the  July  hearings,  and  a  copy  of 
my  report  to  other  Committee  members, 
mentioned  in  the  release. 
Sincerely. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly. 

Exhibit  2 
SECcarriES   and 
Exchange  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  9, 1969. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  June  20.  1969,  I  am  transmitting  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Commission's  Office 
of  Chief  Accountant  and  Division  of  Cor- 
poration Finance. 

The  Commission  expects  to  announce  on 
July  14.  1969  its  determination  with  respect 
to  the  proposals  set  forth  In  Securities  Act 
Release  No.  4949  as  mentioned  In  the  en- 
closed memorandum,  for  disclosures  with 
respect  to  volume  of  operation  and  earnings 
of  different  lines  of  business  carried  on  by 
one  company.  We  shall  furnish  you  the  Com- 
mission's announcement  as  soon  as  it  is 
released. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  further 
questions  In  regard  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Hamer  H.  Bttdge, 

Chairman. 

ExHiBrr  2A 
Memorandttm  Prepared  by  Office  of  Chikf 
Accountant  and  Division  of  Corporation 
Finance,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. With  Respect  to  Letter  Dated 
June   20.    1969.   Addressed    to    Chairman 
Budge  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
In  responding  to  the  inquiries  in  the  letter 
of  June  20.  1969,  It  will  be  helpful  first  to 
state   the   Commission's   Jurisdiction  to  re- 
quire, where  a  company  Is  engaged  In  differ- 
ent lines  of  business,  disclosures  of  the  re- 
spective contributions  of  various  segments  of 
a  business  to  the  overall  income. 

Statutory  authority  to  require  disclosures 
In  this  area  is  found  In  Schedule  A  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  which  calls  for  dls- 
cloetires  of  "  (8)  the  general  character  of  the 


business  actually  transacted  or  to  be  trans- 
acted by  the  issuer."  Section  7  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  provides  that  a  registration  state- 
ment  under   that   Act   "shall   contain   such 
other    information  ...  as   the    Commission 
may,  by  rules  or  regulations,  require  as  being 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  investors."  Simi- 
larly  Section    12(b)    of   the   Securities   Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  grants  power  to  the  Com- 
mission to  require  In  an  application  for  reg- 
istration of  securities  on  a  national  securities 
exchange,  "Such  Information,  in  such  detail, 
as  to  the  Issuer  ...  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rules  and  regulations  require,  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  .  .  ."  In  cer- 
tain  specified   areas   including  "the   nature 
of   the   business."   Section    12(g)(1)    of  the 
latter  act  gives  the  Commission  similar  power 
with  respect  to  registration  of  the  prescribed 
securities  traded  "over-the-counter"  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Pursuant  to  these  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  the  Commission  has 
adopted    forms   which    further   specify   dis- 
closures  required.   The   Commission's   Form 
S-1,   the   form   of   general   applicability   for 
registration  of  securities  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act,   and   Form   10.   for  registration   of 
securities    under    the    Securities    Exchange 
Act,  contain  the  same  requirement  (in  Item 
9(a)    and    Item   3(a),    respectively,    headed 
"Description  of  Business"),  as  follows: 

Briefiy  describe  the  business  done  and 
intended  to  be  done  by  the  registrant  and 
its  subsidiaries  and  the  general  development 
of  such  business  during  the  past  5  years. 
If  the  business  consists  of  the  production  or 
distribution  of  different  kinds  of  products 
or  the  rendering  of  different  klndc  of  serv- 
ices, indicate  insofar  as  practicable,  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  product  or  service 
or  class  of  similar  products  or  services  which 
contributed  15  percent  or  more  of  the  gross 
volume  of  business  done  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  Commission's  Form  S-1  has  contained 
tne  requirement  quoted  since  1951.  Since 
1942  a  similar  requirement,  however  without 
reference  to  the  15%  qualification,  has  been 
a  part  of  the  disclosure  required  by  the  form. 
The  requirements  of  Form  10  mentioned 
were  adopted  in  1949. 

The  Commission's  Form  S-7,  mentioned  In 
Senator  Nelson's  letter,  adopted  November 
29.  1967,  calls  for  similar  disclosures  with 
resp>ect  to  the  bti&iness  done  and  Intended 
to  be  done  but  not  the  development  of  the 
business  during  the  past  five  years.  Refer- 
ence Is  made  to  Item  5  of  Form  &-7  enclosed. 
Copies  of  Form  S-1  and  Form  10  are  also 
enclosed. 

Under  the  mentioned  requirements  for  a 
description  of  business  done  or  proposed  to 
be  done  by  a  diversified  company,  we  seek 
appropriate  disclosures  where  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  line  of  products  or  services  to  sales 
and  revenues  is  not  proportionate  to  the  con- 
tribution to  earnings  by  the  line  of  products 
or  ser^-tces.  We  seek  disclosure  of  financial 
information  not  provided  by  consoldlated 
financial  statements  which  may  be  Impor- 
tant to  a  sound  analysis  of  a  company's  net 
worth  and  future  prospects.  In  some  In- 
stances a  reliable  calculation  of  the  contri- 
bution of  earnings  may  not  be  practicable. 
In  many  Instances  the  calculation  may  not 
produce  a  precise  result.  What  constitutes  an 
adequate  response  to  the  requirement  lor 
disclosure  of  "the  relative  importance  of 
each  product  or  service  or  class  of  similar 
products  or  services"  dep)ends  on  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  a  p>artlcular  company. 
We  turn  now  to  the  specific  questlona  put 
by  Senator  Nelson,  pages  4  to  6  of  the  letter 
of  June  20. 1969. 

It  does  not  appear  practicable  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  more  precisely  "the  definition  and 
limitations  of  fractions  of  the  business  to  be 
separately  rep>ort.ed."  as  mentlone-l  in  ques- 
tion 1,  otiier  th<^"  the  references  to  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  Commission's  forms  and  the 
description  of  the  policies  followed  by  the 
Commission's  staff  as  artated  above. 

In  approaching  question  2  we  refer  again 
to  the  statement  above  to  the  effect  that  the 
Commission's  policies  require  disclosures  ap- 
propriate to  specific  requirements  of  the 
mentioned  forms,  our  rules  require  such  ad- 
ditional statements  as  may  be  necessary  In 
order  to  make  the  statements  made  not  mis- 
leading. Specifically,  Rule  408  under  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933,  applicable  to  Form  8-1 
and  S-7.  states  "In  addition  to  the  Informa- 
tion expressly  required  to  be  Included  In  a 
registration  statement,  there  shall  be  added 
such  further  material  InfcMTOAtlon.  If  any,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  required  state- 
ments In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  made,  not  misleading."  Rule 
12b-20  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Art  of 
1934,  applicable  to  Form  10,  is  similar. 

With  the  explanations  and  qualifications 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  now 
turn  to  the  specific  areas  mentioned  In  ques- 
tion 2  Generally,  the  Commission's  existing 
rules  call  for  disclosures  by  15'^^  segments 
of  the  business  of  a  company.  The  prop>oeals 
of  Securities  Act  Releases  4922  and  4949, 
dated  September  4.  1968  and  February  18, 
1969,  respectively,  provide  disclosure  of  10% 
segments.-The  present  rules  contain  specific 
reference  only  to  percentages  of  sales  and 
revenues.  The  proposals  refer  to  tests  based 
on  contribution  to  income  also.  Under  both 
present  requirements  and  propweed  require- 
ments disclosures  In  terms  of  percentages  or 
approximate  dollar  amounts  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  propyosals  of  Release  No.  4922 
with  regard  to  disclosure  of  amounts  of 
assets  employed  In  separately  reported  frac- 
tions of  the  registrant's  business  were  with- 
drawn by  Release  No.  4949.  There  Is  no 
preseait  requirement  with  respect  to  assets 
employed  in  segments  of  a  business. 

While  the  Commission's  present  forms  do 
not  refer  specifically  to  operations  conducted 
at  loss,  the  general  disclosure  requirements 
mentioned  would  apply  where  losses  are  ma- 
terial. Specific  reference  to  loss  operations 
appears  In  the  proposals  of  Release  No.  4949. 
With  respect  to  foreign  operations,  again, 
the  Commission's  present  forms  do  not  con- 
tain specific  provisions  for  disclosures.  How- 
ever, we  have  generally  secured  disclosures 
along  the  lines  of  Chapter  12  of  the  Ac- 
counting Research  Bulletin  No.  43.  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
which  specifies  that  adequate  disclosure  of 
foreign  operations  should  be  made  Including, 
among  other  things,  a  summary  of  foreign 
sutisldiaries'  assets  and  liabilities  and  their 
Income  and  losses.  The  proposals  for  dis- 
closures of  foreign  operations  In  Release  No. 
4922  were  modified  In  Release  No.  4949. 

The  Commission's  present  policies  with 
respect  to  disclosures  of  sales  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  single  Important 
customers  are  set  forth  principally  In  "Names 
of  Customers  and  Competitors,"  paragraph 
27  of  Securities  Act  Release  No.  4936  entitled 
Guides  for  Preparation  and  Filing  of  Regis- 
tration Statements.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
our  practice  to  secure  pertinent  disclosures 
of  government  business  subject  to  renegotia- 
tion and  orders  or  contracts  subject  to  ter- 
mination at  the  oonvenience  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  proposals  in  these  areas  set  forth 
in  Release  No.  4922  were  modified  In  Release 
No.  4949. 

Neither  our  present  disclosure  practices 
nor  any  of  the  proposals  of  Releases  4922 
and  4949  provide  for  disclosure  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  transfers  between  companies  whose 
results  of  operation  and  financial  position 
are  consolidated  with  the  results  of  opera- 
tions and  financial  position  of  the  parent 
company. 

In  developing  the  proposals  in  Release  No. 
4949  we  considered  comments  received  with 
respect  to  proposals  set  forth  in  Release  No. 
4922  and  other  materials  including  the  sec- 
tion  "Public  Financial  Reporting  By  Con- 


glomerate Firms,"  pages  86-7,  Studies  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability,  January  1909. 

Neither  the  propweals  of  Releases  No.  4922 
or  No.  4949  if  adopted  would  necessarily  pro- 
vide disclosure  of  "the  extent  to  which,  in 
giant  diversified  and  Integrated  corporations, 
some  operations  may  be  conducted  at  high 
profits  for  the  purpose.  In  p>art,  of  subsidiz- 
ing other  operations  on  a  low-profit,  no-profit 
or  loss  basis,  to  drive  out  competition"  as 
mentioned  in  question  4. 

The  disclosure  provisl'oiM  of  the  Federal 
securities  laws  are  basically  designed  to  pro- 
vide Information  useful  In  making  invest- 
memt  decisions  rather  than  to  provide  disclo- 
sure In  the  Interest  of  furthering  competitive 
equality.  We  are  not  In  a  position  to  deter- 
mine whether  additional  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  latter  objective. 

In  respect  to  question  6  of  the  letter  of 
Jime  20,  1969  we  see  no  reason  Congress 
should  not  consider  new  legislation  of  the 
character  mentioned  concurrently  with  the 
Commission^  study  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

ExHiBrr  2B 
[From  the  Securities  and  ExchaiLge  Commis- 
sion, Sept.  4,  1968] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Amendments  to  Forms 

S-1,    S-7    AND    10 

(Securities   Act   of   1933,   Release  No.   4922; 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  Release 

No.  8397) 

(Deleted  matter  enclosed  In  black  brackets, 
new  matter  printed  In  Italic) 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conmiission  has  under  con- 
sideration certain  proposed  amendments  to 
Forms  S-l,  S-7  and  10.  Form  S-1  Is  a  general 
form  for  registration  of  securities  of  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  companies  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  Form  S-7  is  a 
short  form  for  registration  under  the  Act  of 
securities  to  be  offered  for  cash  by  listed 
companies,  and  domestic  companies  which 
have  securities  registered  under  Section 
12(g)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
and  which  have  long  records  of  earnings  and 
stability  of  management  and  business.  Form 
10  Is  a  general  form  for  registration  of  securi- 
ties of  almilar  companies  under  Section  12 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  com- 
ptmies  which  are  engaged  In  more  than  one 
line  of  business,  the  Commission  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  studying  the  necessity  for 
clarification  of  Its  requirements  for  disclosure 
of  the  importance  of  the  various  lines  of 
business  to  companies'  end  results.  The  pro- 
p>osed  amendments  would  supply  information 
on  the  basis  of  which  existing  security  holders 
and  new  Investors  may  be  able  to  determine 
the  approximate  contribution  which  the 
various  lines  of  business  make  to  a  companv's 
overall  profitability,  or  lack  of  it. 

Item  9  of  Form  S-1,  Item  5  of  Form  S-7 
and  Item  3  of  Form  10  require  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  business  done  and  Intended  to  be 
done  by  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries. 
Where  the  registrant  is  engaged  In  different 
lines  of  business,  the  Item  also  requires  an 
indication,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  each  class  of  similar  prod- 
ucts or  services,  which  contributed  15  per- 
cent or  more  to  the  gross  volume  of  business 
done  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  amend  these  items  to  require  that 
a  registrant  shall  state  for  each  of  the  past 
five  years  the  approximate  amount  or  per- 
centage of  sales  or  operating  revenues  and 
contribution  to  net  Income  attributable  to 
each  class  of  related  or  similar  products  or 
services,  which  contributed  10  percent  or 
more  to  total  sales  and  operating  revenues, 
or  to  Income  before  extraordinary  items  and 
Income  taxes,  during  either  of  the  last  two 
fiscal  years.  However,  If  it  la  not  practicable 
to  indicate  the  contribution  to  net  Income, 
then  discloetire  Is  to  be  provided  as  to  the 


contribution  most  closely  approaching  net 
Income  or  loss.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the 
approximate  amount  of  assets  employed  in 
each  segment  of  the  business  Is  to  be  re- 
p>orted.  Comparable  data  on  revenues  and 
earnings  received  frmn  foreign  sources  and 
from  government  procurement  or  any  single 
customer  are  also  to  be  reported.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  such  dlscloeiu"e  with 
respert  to  a  single  customer  merits  consider- 
ation and  Invites  comments  thereon. 

Comparable  amendments  to  other  disclo- 
sure requirements  have  been  deferred  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  study  which  is 
currently  being  made  by  the  Commission  of 
disclosure  under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934. 

In  developing  the  proposed  amendments 
the  Commission  has  considered  a  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Financial  Executives  Research 
Foundation,  entitled  "Financial  Reporting 
by  Diversified  Companies,"  prepared  by  Dr. 
Robert  Mautz,  the  publications  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Accountants  and  others.  The  Com- 
mission has  also  observed  that  same  com- 
panies In  their  annual  reports  to  stockholders 
have  segregated  operations  down  to  net 
Income. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  amendments  Is 
set  forth  below: 

I.  FORMS  S-I  and  10 

A.  Item  9(a)  of  Form  S-1  and  Item  3(a) 
of  Form  10  would  be  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Brlefiy  describe  the  business  done  and 
Intended  to  be  done  by  the  registrant  and  its 
subsidiaries  and  the  general  development  of 
such  business  during  the  past  five  years. 
[If  the  business  consists  of  the  production 
cr  distribution  of  different  kinds  of  products 
or  the  rendering  of  different  kinds  of  services, 
indicate  insofar  as  practicable,  the  relative 
Importance  of  each  product  or  service  or  class 
of  similar  products  or  services  which  contrib- 
uted 15  percent  or  more  to  the  gross  volume 
of  business  done  during  the  last  fiscal  year] 
State  for  each  of  the  five  years  the  approxi- 
mate amount  or  percentage  of  sales  or  opera- 
ting revenues  and  contrihution  to  net 
income,  excluding  extraordinary  items,  at- 
tributable to  each  class  of  related  or  similar 
products  or  services  which  contributed  10 
percent  or  more  to  the  total  of  sales  and 
revenues,  or  to  net  income,  before  extraor- 
dinary items  and  income  taxes,  during 
either  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years.  If  it  is  not 
practicable  to  state  the  contribution  to  net 
income,  excluding  extraordinary  items,  by 
any  such  segment  of  the  business,  disclose 
the  contribution  to  earnings  most  closely 
approaching  such  net  income  or  loss.  In  ad- 
dition, state,  if  practicable,  the  amount  of 
assets  employed  in  each  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness for  which  operating  results  are  reported. 
Where  10  percent  or  more  of  total  sales  and 
revenues  or  net  income  as  stated  above  are 
derived  from  operations  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  from,  Government  pro- 
curement or  any  single  customer,  similar  in- 
formation with  respect  to  each  such  source 
shall  be  set  forth  and  for  any  categories  of 
products  or  services  within  each  source  which 
contributed  10  percent  of  the  total  company 
sales  and  revenues  or  net  income  as  stated 
above. 

B.  The  following  new  Instruction  3  would 
be  added  to  the  Instructions  to  the  above- 
mentioned  items: 

3.  (a)  In  classifying  products  or  services, 
appropriate  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
all  relevant  factors,  including  rates  of  profit- 
ability of  operations,  degrees  of  risk  and  op- 
portunity for  growth.  The  basis  for 
classifying  products  or  services  and  any 
material  changes  between  periods  in  such 
classifications  shall  be  described  briefly. 

(b)  Where  substantial  amounts  of  products 
or  services  are  transferred  from  one  unit  to 
another,  the  receiving  and  the  transferring 
units  may  be  aggregated  for  reporting  the 


operating  results  of  a  segment  of  the  business 
pursuant  to  this  item. 

(c)  //  the  method  of  pricing  intra-company 
transfers  of  products  or  services  or  the 
method  of  allocation  of  common  or  corpo- 
rate costs  materially  affects  the  reported  con- 
tribution to  income  of  a  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness, such  methods  and  any  material  changes 
between  periods  in  such  methods  and  the 
effect  thereof  shall  be  described  briefly. 

U.    FORM    s-7 

A,  Item  5(a)  of  Form  S-7  would  be 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Briefly  describe  the  business  done  and 
Intended  to  be  done  by  the  registrant  and  its 
subsidiaries.  [If  the  business  consists  of  the 
production  or  distribution  of  different  kinds 
of  products  or  the  rendering  of  different  kinds 
of  services,  indicate,  insofar  as  practicable, 
the  relative  importance  of  each  product  or 
service  or  class  of  similar  products  or  serv- 
ices which  contributed  15  percent  or  more  to 
the  gross  volume  of  bxislness  done  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.]  State  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years  the  approximate  amount  or  percentage 
of  sales  or  operating  revenues  and  contribu- 
tion to  net  income,  excluding  extraordinary 
items,  attributable  to  each  class  of  related  or 
similar  products  or  services  which  contrib- 
uted 10  percent  or  more  to  the  total  of  sales 
and  revenues,  or  to  net  income  before  extraor- 
dinary items  and  income  taxes,  during  either 
of  the  last  tu>o  fiscal  years.  If  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  state  the  contribution  to  net  in- 
come, excluding  extraordinary  items,  by  any 
such  segment  of  the  business,  disclose  the 
contribution    to   earnings   most   closely   ap- 
proaching such  net  income  or  loss.  In  addi- 
tion,  state,   if   practicable,    the   amount   of 
assets  employed  in  each  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness for  which  operating  results  are  reported. 
Where  10  percent  or  more  of  total  sales  and 
revenues  or  net  income  as  stated  above  are 
derived  from  operations  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  from  Government  pro- 
curement  or   any    single   customer,   similar 
information  with  respect  to  each  such  source 
shall  be  set  forth  and  for  any  categories  of 
products  or  services  within  each  source  which 
contributed    10    percent    of    total    company 
sales  or  revenues  or  net  income  as  stated 
above.  In  the  case  of  an  extractive  enter- 
prise,   give    appropriate    Information    as    to 
development,  reserves  and  production. 

B.  The  following  new  Instructions  would 
be  added  to  the  above-mentioned  Item  5(a)  ; 

Instruction.  1.  In  classifying  products  or 
services,  appropriate  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  all  relevant  factors,  including  rates 
of  profitability  of  operations,  degree  of  risk 
and  opportunity  for  growth.  The  basis  for 
classifying  products  or  services  and  any  ma- 
terial changes  between  periods  in  such  clas- 
sification shall  be  described  briefly. 

2.  Where  substantial  amounts  of  products 
or  services  are  transferred  from  one  unit  to 
another,  the  receiving  and  the  transferring 
units  may  be  aggregated  for  reporting  the 
operating  results  of  a  segment  of  the  business 
pursuant  to  this  item. 

3.  If  the  method  of  pricing  intra-company 
transfers  of  products  or  services  or  the 
method  of  allocation  of  common  or  corporate 
costs  materially  affects  the  reported  contri- 
bution to  income  of  a  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness, such  methods  and  any  material  changes 
between  periods  in  such  methods  and  the 
effect  thereof  shall  be  described  briefly. 

»  »  •  •  • 

All  Interested  persons  are  Invited  to  submit 
their  views  and  comments  on  the  proposed 
amendments,  in  vsrrltlng.  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Washington.  D.C. 
20549,  on  or  before  October  4.  1968.  Except 
where  it  is  requested  that  such  communica- 
tion not  be  disclosed,  they  wUl  be  considered 
available  for  public  inspection. 
By  the  Commission. 

Orval  L.  Dubois. 

Secretary. 


ExHiBrr  2C 
I  Prom  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  DC.  Feb.  18, 1969] 
Notice  of  Revision  or  Proposed  Amendments 

TO  Forms  S-1,  S-7.  and  10 
(SecuriUes   Act   of    1933,   Release  No.   4949; 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  Release 
No.  8530) 

On  September  4,  1968  the  Commission  pub- 
lished, in  Securities  Art  Release  No.  4922 
(Securities  Exchange  Act  Release  No.  8397) 
certain  proposals  for  amendments  to  Forms 
S-1,  S-7,  and  10.  Forms  S-1  and  S-7  are  used 
for  the  registration  of  securities  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  Form  10  Is  used 
for  the  registration  of  securlUes  under  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

A  large  number  of  helpful  comments  were 
received  In  response  to  the  Invitation  for 
comments  and  all  of  such  comments  have 
been  carefully  considered.  As  a  result  of  the 
review  of  such  comments  and  further  consid- 
eration of  the  various  matters  involved,  the 
Commission  has  revised  the  proposed  amend- 
ments and  is  publishing  them  lor  comment 
by  Interested  persons.  In  view  of  the  length 
of  time  the  proposals  have  been  under  con- 
sideration, the  wide  publicity  they  have  re- 
ceived and  the  extensive  consideration  they 
have  received  from  registrants,  trade  and 
professional  groups  and  other  persons,  the 
Commission  beUeves  that  a  limited  period 
of  time  should  be  adequate  for  the  submis- 
sion of  additional  comments. 

The  amendments  relate  to  Item  9  of  Form 
S-1,  Item  5  of  Form  S-7  and  Item  3  of  Form 
10,  which  require  a  brief  description  of  the 
business  done  and  Intended  to  be  done  by 
the  registrant  and  Its  subsidiaries.  The  re- 
vised items  require,  where  the  registrant  and 
Its  subsidiaries  are  engaged  In  more  than 
one  line  of  business,  the  disclosure  for  each 
of  a  maximum  of  five  fiscal  years  ending 
susbequent  to  December  31,  1966,  the  approx- 
imate amount  or  percentage  of  total  sales 
and  operating  revenues  and  contribution  to 
income  before  Income  taxes  and  extraordi- 
nary Items  attributable  to  each  line  of  busi- 
ness which  contributed,  during  either  of  the 
last  two  fiscal  years,  10  per  cent  or  more  to 
(1)  the  total  of  sales  and  revenues,  or  (2) 
income  before  income  Uxes  and  extraordi- 
nary items.  Similar  disclosure  is  also  re- 
quired with  respect  to  any  line  of  business 
which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  10  percent  or 
more  of  such  Income  before  deduction  of 
losses  Where  the  number  of  lines  of  business 
exceeds  ten,  the  disclosure  may  be  limited 
to  the  ten  most  Important  lines.  Where  It  Is 
not  practicable  to  state  the  contribution  to 
income  before  Income  taxes  and  extraordi- 
nary items  for  any  line  of  business,  the  con- 
tribution to  the  result  of  operaUons  most 
closely  approaching  such  income  is  to  be 
disclosed. 

The  revised  requirements  provide  for 
grouping  similar  or  related  products  or  serv- 
ices in  Unes  of  business  upon  consideration 
of  all  relevant  factors.  Where  material 
amounts  of  products  or  services  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  unit  to  another,  the  trans- 
ferring and  receiving  units  may  be  consid- 
ered a  single  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
disclosure. 

Where  the  registrant  and  Its  subsidiaries 
are  not  engaged  In  more  than  one  line  of 
business,  the  revised  items  require  disclosure 
of  the  amount  of  sales  or  revenues  during 
each  fiscal  vear  of  the  specified  period  for 
each  product  or  service  or  class  of  similar 
or  related  products  or  services  which  con- 
tributed 10  percent  or  more  to  the  total 
of  sales  and  revenues  In  either  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years. 

Where  a  business  Is  dependent  upon  a 
single  customer,  or  a  very  few  customers, 
the  loss  of  any  one  of  which  would  have  a 
materially  adverse  effect,  disclosure  of  the 
Identity  of  the  customers  Is  required  to- 
gether with  material  facts  with  respect  to 


their  relationship  and  the  Importance  of  the 
business  to  the  registrant. 

Appropriate  disclosure  is  required  with  re- 
spect to  business  which  Is  subject  to  rene- 
gotlaUon  of  profits  or  termlnaOon  of  con- 
tracts at  the  election  of  the  government. 
If  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries  en- 
gage in  material  operations  outside  the 
United  States,  or  If  a  material  portion  of 
sales  or  revenues  are  received  from  custom- 
ers outside  the  United  States,  appropriate 
disclosure  Is  required  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  that  part  of  the  business  to 
the  registrant  and  the  risks  attendant 
thereto. 

The  revised  proposals  also  provide  that  the 
Commission  may,  upon  the  request  of  the 
registrant,  and  where  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  Investors,  permit  the  omission 
of  any  of  the  required  Information  or  the 
substitution  of  appropriate  Information  of 
comparable  character.  By  this  provision 
management  may  exercise  Judgment  in  de- 
signing disclosure  suitable  to  the  operations 
of  a  particular  company.  The  Commission 
may  also  require  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion other  than  that  specified  where  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  business. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  a«  proposed 
to  be  revised  are  attached  to  this  release. 

All  interested  persons  are  Invited  to  sub- 
mit their  views  and  comments  on  the  re- 
vised proposals,  In  writing,  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  on  or  before 
March  10,  1969.  All  such  communications 
win  be  considered  available  for  public 
inspection. 

By  the  Commission. 

Orval  L.  DoBois, 

Secretary. 


Text  of  Amendments  to  Forms 

S-1.   S-7,   AND    10 
I.    FORMS    S-1    AND    10 

Item  9  of  Form  SXl  and  Item  3  of  Form  10 
would  be  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Briefly  describe  the  business  done  and 
intended  to  be  done  by  the  registrant  and 
its  subsidiaries  and  the  general  development 
of  such  business  during  the  past  five  years, 
or  such  shorter  period  as  the  registrant  may 
have  been  engaged  In  business. 
Instructions 

1  The  description  shall  not  relate  to  the 
powers  and  objects  specified  In  the  charter, 
but  to  the  actual  business  done  and  in- 
tended to  be  done.  Include  the  business  of 
subsidiaries  of  the  registrant  only  Insofar 
as  Is  necessary  to  understand  the  character 
and  development  of  the  busmess  conducted 
by  the  total  enterprise. 

2  In  describing  developments.  Informa- 
tion shall  be  given  as  to  matters  such  as 
the  following:  The  nature  and  results  of 
any  bankruptcv,  receivership  or  similar  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  the  registrant  or 
any  of  Its  significant  subsidiaries;  the  na- 
ture and  results  of  any  other  materially  im- 
portant reorganization,  readjustment  or  suc- 
cession of  the  registrant  «r  any  of  Its  signif- 
icant subsidiaries;  the  acquisition  or  dis- 
position of  any  material  amount  of  assets 
otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business;  any  materially  important  changes 
in  the  types  of  products  produced  or  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  registrant  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries; and  any  materially  Important 
changes  In  the  mode  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, such  as  fundamental  changes  in  the 
methods  of  distribution. 

3.  The  business  of  a  predecessor  or  pred- 
ecessors hsall  be  deemed  to  be  the  business 
of  the  registrant  for  the  purpose  of  this  item. 

4  Appropriate  disclosure  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  porUon  of  the  business 
subject  to  renegotiation  of  profits  or  termina- 
tion of  contracts  or  subcontracts  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  government. 

(b)(1)   If  the  registrant  and  its  subsldl- 
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arles  are  engaged  in  more  than  one  line  of 
business,  state  for  each  of  Its  past  five  &scal 
years,  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  subsequent 
to  December  31,  1966,  or  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  registrant  has  been  engaged  In  business, 
whichever  period  Is  less,  for  each  line  of 
business  specified  In  (2)  below — 

(A)  the  approximate  amount  or  percent- 
age of  total  sales  and  revenues,  and 

(B)  the  approximate  amount  or  percent- 
age of  Income  (or  loss)  before  Income  taxes 
and  extraordinary  Items. 

If  It  Is  Impracticable  to  state  the  con- 
tribution to  Income  (or  loss)  before  Income 
taxes  and  extraordinary  Items  for  any  line  of 
business,  state  the  contribution  thereof  to 
the  result  of  operations  most  closely  ap- 
proaching such  Income,  together  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  It  Is  not 
practicable  to  state  the  contribution  to  such 
Income  or  loss. 

(2)  The  Information  specified  In  (1)  above 
shall  be  furnished  with  respect  to  each  line 
of  business  which,  during  either  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years,  accounted  for 

(A)  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  of  sales 
and  revenues, 

(B)  10  percent  or  more  of  Income  before 
Income  taxes  and  extraordinary  Items  com- 
puted Wthout  deduction  of  loss  resulting 
from  operations  of  any  line  or  lines  of  busi- 
ness, or 

(C)  a  loss  which  equalled  or  exceeded  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  Income  specified 
In    (B)    above. 

Instructions 

1.  If  the  number  of  lines  of  business  for 
which  Information  Is  required  exceeds  ten, 
the  registrant  may,  at  Its  option,  furnish  the 
required  information  only  for  the  ten  lines  of 
business  deemed  most  Important  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  business.  In  such  event,  a 
statement  to  that  effect  shall  be  set  forth 
together  with  a  brief  Identification  of  each 
line  of  business  for  which  the  Information  Is 
not  furnished  and  an  Indication  whether 
such  line  Is  comprehended  by  (A) ,  (B)  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  above. 

2.  In  grouping  products  or  services  as  lines 
of  business,  appropriate  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  all  relevant  factors,  including 
rates  of  profitability  of  operations,  degrees  of 
risk  and  opportunity  for  growth.  The  basis 
for  grouping  such  products  or  services  and 
any  material  changes  between  periods  In 
such  grouping  shall  be  briefly  described. 

3.  Where  material  amounts  of  products  or 
services  are  transferred  from  one  unit  to  an- 
other, the  receiving  and  the  transferring 
units  may  be  considered  a  single  unit  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  the  operating  results 
thereof. 

4.  If  the  method  of  pricing  intra-company 
transfers  of  products  or  services  or  the  meth- 
od of  allocation  of  common  or  corporate  costs 
materially  affects  the  reported  contribution 
to  Income  of  a  line  of  business,  such  methods 
and  any  material  changes  between  periods  in 
such  methods  and  the  effect  thereof  shall  be 
described  briefly. 

5.  Information  regarding  operations  reg- 
ulatec*.  by  federal,  state  or  municipal  au- 
thorities may  be  limited  to  the  Information 
required  by  any  uniform  system  of  accounts 
prescribed  by  such  authorities. 

(c)  If  the  registrant  and  Its  subsidiaries 
are  not  engaged  In  more  than  one  line  of 
business,  or  If  two  or  more  lines  of  business 
have  been  combined  pursuant  to  Instruction 
3  to  paragraph  (b) ,  and  the  business  consists 
of  the  production  or  distribution  of  different 
kinds  of  products  or  the  rendering  of  different 
kinds  of  service,  state  for  each  fiscal  year  of 
the  applicable  period  specified  in  paragraph 
(b)  the  amount  of  sales  or  revenues  contrib- 
uted by  each  product  or  services  or  class  of 
similar  or  related  products  or  services  which 
contributed  10  percent  or  more  to  the  total 
of  sales  and  revenues  in  either  of  the  last  two 
fiscal  years. 

(d)  If  a  material  part  of  the  business  of 


the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  single  customer,  or  a  very  few 
customers,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which 
would  have  a  materially  adverse  effect  on  the 
registrant,  the  name  of  the  customer  or 
customers  and  other  material  facts  with  re- 
spect to  their  relationship,  if  any,  to  the 
reg^istrant  and  the  importance  of  the  business 
to  the  registrant  shall  be  stated. 

(e)  If  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries 
engage  in  material  operations  outside  the 
United  States,  or  if  a"  material  portion  of 
sales  or  revenues  are  derived  from  customers 
outside  the  United  States,  appropriate  dis- 
closure shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Importance  of  that  part  of  the  business  to 
the  registrant  and  the  risks  attendant  there- 
to. Insofar  as  practicable,  furnish  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  volume  and  relative 
profltablllty  of  such  business. 

(f)  Indicate  briefly,  to  the  extent  mate- 
rial, the  general  competitive  conditions  in 
the  industry  in  which  the  registrant  and  its 
subsidiaries  are  engaged  or  Intend  to  engage, 
and  the  position  of  the  enterprise  In  the 
Industry.  If  several  products  or  services  are 
involved,  separate  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  principal  products  or  services 
or  classes  of  products  or  services. 

(g)  The  Commission  may,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  registrant,  and  where  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  investors,  permit  the 
omission  of  any  of  the  information  herein 
required  or  the  furnishing  in  substitution 
therefor  of  appropriate  information  of  com- 
parable character.  The  Commission  may  also 
require  the  furnishing  of  other  information 
In  addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  the  In- 
formation herein  required  In  any  case  where 
such  information  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  an  adequate  description  of  the  business 
done  on  or  intended  to  be  done. 

IT.  FORM  S-7 

Item  5  of  Form  S-7  would  be  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Identify  the  business  done  and  in- 
tended to  be  done  by  the  registrant  and  Its 
subsidiaries.  In  the  case  of  an  extractive 
enterprise,  give  appropriate  information  as 
to  development,  reserves  and  production. 
Appropriate  dlsclosxire  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  the  business  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation  of  profits  or  termination 
of  contracts  or  subcontracts  at  the  election 
of  the  government. 

(b)  (1)  If  the  registrant  and  its  subsidi- 
aries are  engaged  In  more  than  one  line  of 
business,  state  for  each  of  its  past  five  fiscal 
years,  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  subsequent 
to  December  31.  1966,  or  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  registrant  has  been  engaged  in  business, 
whichever  period  is  less,  for  each  line  of 
business  specified  In  (2)  below — 

( A )  the  approximate  amount  or  percentage 
of  total  sales  and  revenues,  and 

(B)  the  approximate  amount  or  percent- 
age of  income  (or  loss)  before  incomes  taxes 
and  extraordinary  items. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  state  the  contribu- 
tion to  income  (or  loss)  before  Income  taxes 
and  extraordinary  items  for  any  line  of  busi- 
ness, state  the  contribution  thereof  to  the 
result  of  operations  most  closely  approaching 
such  income,  together  with  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  practicable 
to  state  the  contribution  to  such  income  or 
loss. 

( 2 )  The  Information  specified  in  ( 1 )  above 
shall  be  furnished  with  respect  to  each  line 
of  business  which,  during  either  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years,  accounted  for — 

(A)  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  of 
sales  and  revenues. 

(B)  10  percent  or  more  of  Income  before 
Income  taxes  and  extraordinary  items  com- 
puted without  deduction  of  loss  resulting 
from  operations  of  any  line  or  lines  of  busi- 
ness, or 

(C)  a  loss  which  equalled  or  exceeded  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  income  specified 
in  (B)  above. 


Instructions 


1.  If  the  number  of  lines  of  business  for 
which  Information  Is  required  exceeds  ten, 
the  registrant  may,  at  its  option,  furnish 
the  required  Information  only  for  the  ten 
lines  of  business  deemed  most  important  to 
an  understanding  of  the  business.  In  such 
event,  a  statement  to  that  effect  shall  be 
set  forth  together  with  a  brief  Identifica- 
tion of  each  line  of  business  for  which  the 
information  is  not  furnished  and  an  indica- 
tion whether  such  line  is  comprehended  by 
(A),   (B)   or  (C)   of  paragraph   (2)    above. 

2.  In  grouping  products  or  services  as 
lines  of  business,  appropriate  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  all  relevant  factors,  in- 
cluding rates  of  profitability  of  operations, 
degrees  of  risk  and  opportunity  for  growth. 
The  basis  for  grouping  such  products  or 
services  and  any  material  changes  between 
periods  in  such  grouping  shall  be  briefly 
described. 

3.  Where  material  amounts  of  products  or 
services  are  transferred  from  one  unit  to 
another,  the  receiving  and  the  transferring 
units  may  be  considered  a  single  unit  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  the  operating  re- 
sults thereof. 

4.  If  the  methods  of  pricing  intra-company 
transfers  of  products  or  services  or  the  meth- 
od of  allocation  of  common  or  corporate  costs 
materially  affects  the  reported  contribution 
to  Income  of  a  line  of  business,  such  methods 
and  any  material  changes  between  periods  in 
such  methods  and  the  effect  thereof  shall  be 
described  brlefiy. 

5.  Information  regarding  operations  regu- 
lated by  federal,  state,  or  municipal  authori- 
ties may  be  limited  to  the  Information  re- 
quired by  any  uniform  system  of  accounts 
prescribed  by  such  authorities. 

(c)  If  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries 
are  not  engaged  in  more  than  one  line  of 
business,  or  If  two  or  more  lines  of  business 
laave  been  combined  pursuant  to  instruction 
3  to  paragraph  (b),  and  the  business  con- 
sists of  the  production  or  distribution  of 
different  kinds  of  products  or  the  rendering 
of  different  kinds  of  services,  state  for  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  applicable  period  specified 
in  paragraph  ib)  the  amount  of  sales  or 
revenues  contributed  by  each  product  or 
service  or  class  of  similar  or  related  products 
or  services  which  contributed  10  percent  or 
more  to  the  total  of  sales  and  revenues  In 
either   of   the   last   two  fiscal    years. 

(d)  If  a  material  part  of  the  business  of 
the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  single  customer,  or  a  very  few 
customers,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which 
would  have  a  materially  adverse  effect  on  the 
registrant,  the  name  of  the  customer  or  cus- 
tomers and  other  material  facts  with  respect 
to  their  relationship.  If  any,  to  the  registrant 
and  the  Importance  of  the  businesses  to  the 
registrant  shall  be  stated. 

(e)  If  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries 
engage  in  material  operations  outside  the 
United  States,  or  If  a  material  portion  of 
sales  or  revenues  .are  derived  from  customers 
outside  the  United  States,  appropriate  dis- 
closure shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  that  part  of  the  business  to 
the  registrant  and  the  risks  attendant  there- 
to. Insofar  as  practicable,  furnish  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  volume  and  relative 
profitability  of  such  business. 

(f)  Briefly  describe  any  pending  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  registrant  or  its  sub- 
sidiaries is  a  party  which  may  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  the  earnings  or  financial 
condition  of  the  registrant. 

(gi  The  Commission  may,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  registrant,  and  where  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  Investors,  permit  the 
omission  of  any  of  the  Information  herein  re- 
quired or  the  furnishing  in  substitution 
therefor  of  appropriate  information  of  com- 
parable character.  The  Commission  may  also 
require  the  furnishing  of  other  Information 
m  addition  to.  or  In  substitution  for.  the  in- 
formation herein  required  In  any  case  where 
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such  information  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  an  adequate  description  of  the  business 
done  on  or  intended  to  be  done. 


ExHiBrr  3 
(From   the   Securities   and   Exchange   Com- 
mission.     Washington,     DC.     July      14, 
1969] 
ADOPTION   OP   Amendments   to    Fokms   S-1, 

S-7  and  10 
(Securities   Act   of    1933,  Release  No.   4988; 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of   1934,  Release 
No.  8650) 

On  February  18,  1969.  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  published  in  Securi- 
ties Act  Release  No.  4949  (Securities  Ex- 
change Act  Release  No.  8530)  certain  revised 
proposals  for  amendments  to  Forms  S-1,  S-7 
and  10.  Forms  S-1  and  S-7  are  used  for  the 
registration  of  securities  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  Form  10  is  used  for  the 
registration  of  securities  under  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

A  considerable  number  of  comments  were 
received  in  regard  to  the  revised  proposals 
and  were  very  helpful  to  the  Commission  in 
reaching  a  decision  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  relate  to  Item  9  of  Form 
S-1,  Item  5  of  Form  S-7  and  Item  3  of  Form 
10,  which  require  a  brief  description  of  the 
business  done  and  Intened  to  be  done  by  the 
registrants  and  its  subsidiaries. 

Where  a  registrant  and  its  subsldiajies  are 
engaged  in  more  than  one  line  of  business, 
the  amendments  require  the  disclosure  for 
each  of  a  maximum  of  the  last  five  fiscal 
years  subsequent  to  December  31,  1966.  of 
"the  approximate  amount  or  percentage  of 
total  sales  and  operating  revenues  and  of 
contribution  to  Income  before  Income  taxes 
and  extraordinary  items  attributable  to 
each  line  of  business  which  contributed,  dur- 
ing either  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  a 
certain  proportion  to  (1)  the  total  of  sales 
and  revenues,  or  (2)  income  before  income 
taxes  and  extraordinary  Items.  For  companies 
with  total  sales  and  revenue  over  $50  mil- 
lion, the  proportion  will  be  10  percent;  for 
smaller  companies,  15  percent.  Similar  dis- 
closure is  also  required  with  respect  to  any 
line  of  business  which  resulted  In  a  loss  of 
10  percent  or  more  (or  15  percent  or  more 
for  smaller  companies)  of  such  income  be- 
fore deduction  of  losses.  Where  the  percent- 
age test  as  applied  to  both  sales  and  earnings 
contributions  results  In  more  than  ten  lines 
of  business,  the  disclosure  may  be  limited  to 
the  ten  most  Important  lines.  Where  it  Is 
not  practicable  to  state  the  contribution  to 
income  before  income  taxes  and  extraor- 
dinary Items  for  any  line  of  business,  the 
contribution  to  the  results  of  operations 
most  closely  approaching  such  income  Is  to 
be  disclosed. 

Various  suggestions  were  made  for  more 
specific  indications  of  the  meaning  of  "line 
of  business."  However,  in  view  of  the  nu- 
merous ways  In  which  companies  are  or- 
ganized to  do  business,  the  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  services,  the  history  of  predecessor 
.-^nd  acquired  companies,  and  the  diversity  of 
operating  characteristics,  such  as  markets, 
rav;  materials,  manufacturing  processes  and 
competitive  conditions,  it  Is  deemed  feasible 
or  desirable  to  be  more  specific  In  defining 
a  line  of  business.  Management,  because  of 
its  familiarity  with  company  structure,  is  in 
the  most  informed  position  to  separate  the 
company  Into  components  on  a  reasonable 
basis  fiDr  reporting  purposes.  Accordingly, 
discretion  is  left  to  the  management  to  de- 
vise a  reporting  pattern  appropriate  to  the 
particular  company's  operations  and  respon- 
sive to  Its  organizational  concepts. 

The  amendments  continue  the  existing  dis- 
closure requirements  on  breakdown  of  total 
volume  of  sales  and  revenues  by  principal 
classes  of  similar  products  or  services,  except 
that  the  percentage  test  has  been  reduced 


from  16  percent  to  10  percent  in  the  case  of 
oompanles  having  total  sales  and  revenues 
in  excess  of  »50  million  during  either  of 
their  last  two  fiscal  years.  This  continued 
requirement  is  appropriate  In  view  of  the 
relative  freedom  g^ven  management  In  deter- 
mining "line  of  business."  Of  course,  for  a 
company  using  classes  of  slmll«.r  products  or 
services  as  its  basis  for  determining  lines, 
of  business,  repetition  o*  the  disclosure  will 
be  unnecessary.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
to  the  extent  such  classification  is  not  coin- 
cident with  the  company's  determination  of 
Its  lines  of  business  or  where  the  company  is 
not  engaged  In  more  than  one  line  of  busi- 
ness, disclosure  is  limited  to  proportion  of 
sales  and  revenues  and  does  not  require  a 
showing  of  contribution  to  earnings. 

There  were  various  comments  with  respect 
to  the  percentage  test  used  In  the  proposed 
amendments.  The  Commission  has  carefully 
considered  all  of  these  comments  and  has 
examined  financial  data  voluntarily  fur- 
nished by  numerous  companies  in  which  the 
Information  as  to  contribution  of  lines  of 
business  has  been  broken  down  on  a  basis  of 
less  than  15  percent  and  in  some  cases  on  a 
basis  of  less  than  10  percent.  The  data  Indi- 
cated that  in  the  case  of  many  larger  multi- 
line companies,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
aggregate  business  done  was  represented  by 
lines  of  business  which  individually  contrib- 
uted less  than  15  percent  to  the  company's 
aggregate  business.  The  Comir»ls6ion  has 
concluded  that  In  the  case  of  larger  com- 
panies a  breakdown  of  lines  of  business  on 
a  basis  of  10  percent  will  provide  material 
information  regarding  a  significant  portion 
of  the  company's  aggregate  business  repre- 
sented by  lines  which  individually  contribute 
less  than  15  percent  to  its  business.  With 
respect  to  smaller  companies,  however,  the 
Commission  has  concluded  that  a  breakdown 
of  lines  of  business  on  a  basis  of  15  percent 
will  provide  adequate  disclosure.  Accordingly 
It  is  provided  that  where  the  total  sales  and 
revenues  exceeded  $50  million  during  either 
of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  the  10  percent 
test  shall  be  used  and  where  they  did  not 
exceed  that  amount  the  15  percent  test  may 
be  used. 

Comparable  amendments  to  other  disclo- 
sure requirements  are  being  deferred  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  consideration  of  the 
recently  completed  study  of  disclosure  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Th  foregoing  amendments,  the  text  of 
which  Is  set  forth  below,  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  registration  statements  filed 
on  any  of  the  specified  forms  on  or  after 
August  14.  1969. 
Bv  the  Commission 

Orval  L.  Dubois. 

Secretary. 

I.    FORMS   s-1    AND    10 

Item  9  of  Form  S-1  and  Item  3  of  Form  10 
have  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  Briefly  describe  the  business  done  and 
Intended  to"  be  done  by  the  registrant  and 
its  subsidiaries  and  the  general  development 
of  such  business  during  the  past  five  years, 
or  such  shorter  period  as  the  registrant 
may  have  been  engaged  In  business. 

Instructions.  1.  The  description  shall  not 
relate  to  the  powers  and  objects  specified 
In  the  charter,  but  to  the  actual  business 
done  and  intended  to  be  done.  Include  the 
business  of  subsidiaries  of  the  registrant 
only  Insofar  as  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  character  and  development  of  the  busi- 
ness conducted  by  the  total  enterprise. 

2.  In  describing  developments.  Informa- 
tion shall  be  given  as  to  matters  such  as  the 
following:  The  nature  and  results  of  any 
bankruptcy,  receivership  or  similar  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  registrant  or  any  of 
its  significant  subsidiaries;  the  nature  and 
results  of  any  other  materially  Important 
reorganization,  readjustment  or  succession 
of  the  registrant  or  any  of  its  significant  sub- 


sidiaries; the  acquisition  or  dUposltion  of 
any  material  amount  of  assets  otherwise 
than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business;  any 
materially  Important  changes  in  the  types 
of  products  produced  or  services  rendered 
by  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries;  and 
any  materially  important  changes  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  buslnees.  such  as 
fundamental  changes  In  the  methods  of 
distribution. 

3.  The  business  of  a  predecessor  or  pred- 
ecessors shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  bxisi- 
ness  of  the  registrant  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Item. 

4.  Appropriate  disclosure  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  material  portion  of  the 
business  which  may  be  subject  to  renego- 
tiation of  profits  or  termination  of  contracts 
or  subcontracts  at  the  election  of  the  Qov- 
emment. 

(b)(1)  Information  as  to  lines  of  business. 
If  the  registrant  and  Its  subsidiaries  are 
engaged  in  more  than  one  line  of  business, 
state,  for  each  of  the  registrant's  last  five 
fiscal  vears.  or  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
after  December  31,  1966,  or  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  registrant  has  been  engaged  In  busi- 
ness, whichever  period  Is  less,  the  approxi- 
mate amount  or  percentage  of  (1)  total  sales 
and  revenues,  and  (11)  Income  (or  loss)  be- 
fore Income  taxes  and  extraordinary  items, 
attributable  to  each  line  of  business  which 
during  either  of  the  last  two  fiscal  year  ac- 
counted for — 

(A)  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  of 
sales  and  revenues. 

(B)  10  percent  or  more  of  Income  before 
income  taxes  and  extraordinary  items  com- 
puted without  deduction  of  loss  resulting 
from  operations  of  any  line  of  business,  or 

(C)  a  loss  which  equalled  or  exceeded  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  income  specified 
In  (B)  above; 

provided,  that  If  total  sales  and  revenues 
did  not  exceed  $50,000,000  during  either  of 
the  last  two  fiscal  vears,  the  percentages 
specified  in  (A) ,  (B)  and  (C)  above  shall  be 
15  percent,  instead  of  10  percent. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  state  the  contri- 
bution to  income  (or  loss)  before  Income 
taxes  and  extraordinary  items  for  any  line 
of  business,  state  the  contribution  thereof 
to  the  results  of  operations  most  closely 
approaching  such  Income,  together  with  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not 
practicable  to  state  the  contribution  to  such 
income  or  loss 

Instructions.  1  If  the  number  of  lines  ol 
business  for  which  information  Is  required 
exceeds  ten.  the  registrant  may.  at  Its  op- 
tion, furnish  the  required  Information  only 
for  the  ten  lines  of  business  deemed  most 
important  to  an  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  such  event,  a  statement  to  that 
effect  shall  be  set  forth. 

2  In  grouping  products  or  services  as  lines 
of  business,  appropriate  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  all  relevant  factors.  Including 
rates  of  profitability  of  operations,  degrees 
of  risk  and  opportunity  for  growth.  The 
basis  for  grouping  such  products  or  services 
and  anv  material  changes  between  periods 
in  such"  groupings  shall  be  brlefiy  described. 

3.  Where  material  amounts  of  products  or 
services  are  transferred  from  one  line  of 
business  to  another,  the  receiving  and  trans- 
ferring lines  mav  be  considered  a  single  line 
of  business  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the 
operating  results  thereof. 

4.  If  the  method  of  pricing  intra-company 
transfers  of  products  or  services  or  the 
method  of  allocation  of  common  or  cor- 
porate costs  materially  affects  the  reported 
contribution  to  income  of  a  line  of  business, 
such  methods  and  any  material  changes  be- 
tween periods  in  such  methods  and  the  effect 
thereof  shall  be  described  briefly. 

5  Infornaatlon  regarding  sales  or  revenues 
or  income  (or  loss)  from  different  classes  of 
products  or  services  in  operations  regulated 
bv  Federal,  State  or  municipal   authorities 
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in»y  be  limited  to  those  classes  of  products 
or  services  required  by  any  uniform  system 
of  accounts  prescribed  by  such  authorities. 

(2)  Information  <u  to  classes  of  products 
or  services.  SUte  for  each  flsoal  year  specified 
In  ( 1 )  above  the  amount  or  percentage  of 
total  sales  and  revenues  contributed  by  each 
class  of  similar  products  or  services  which 
contributed  10  percent  or  more  to  total  sales 
and  revenues  In  either  of  the  last  two  fiscal 
years,  or  15  percent  or  more  of  total  salee  and 
revenues  If  total  sales  and  revenues  did  not 
exceed  >50.000,000  during  either  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years. 

Instructions.  1.  Paragraph  (2)  calls  for  in- 
formation with  respect  to  classes  of  products 
or  services  regardless  of  whether  the  regis- 
trant is  engaged  in  more  than  one  line  of 
business  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
above.  However,  this  information  may  be 
combined,  where  appropriate,  with  the  re- 
sponse to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

2.  Instruction  5  t»  p>aragraph  (1)  above 
shall  also  apply  to  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  If  a  material  part  of  the  buslneea  of 
the  registrant  and  Its  subsidiaries  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  single  customer,  or  a  very  few 
customers,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which  would 
have  a  materially  adverse  effect  on  the  regis- 
trant, the  name  of  the  customer  or  customers 
and  dther  material  facts  with  respect  to  their 
TelatfbT&hlp.  If  any,  to  the  registrant  and  the 
Importance  of  the  business  to  the  registrant 
shall  be  stated. 

(d)  If  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries 
engage  In  material  operations  outside  the 
United  States,  or  if  a  material  portion  of  sales 
or  revenues  is  derived  from  customers  out- 
side the  United  States,  appropriate  disclosure 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Importance 
of  that  part  of  the  business  to  the  registrant 
and  the  risks  attendant  thereto.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  furnish  Information  with  respect 
to  volume  and  relative  profltabiUty  of  such 
buslnesB. 

(e)  Indicate  briefly,  to  the  extent  material, 
the  general  competitive  conditions  In  the  in- 
dustry In  which  the  registrant  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries are  engaged,  or  Intend  to  engage, 
and  the  position  of  the  enterprise  In  the  in- 
dustry. If  several  products  or  services  are  In- 
volved, separate  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  principal  products  or  services  or  classes 
of  products  or  servlcee. 

(f)  The  Commission  may,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  registrant,  and  where  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  investors,  permit  the 
omission  of  any  of  the  Information  herein 
required  or  the  furnishing  in  substitution 
therefor  of  appropriate  information  of  com- 
parable character.  The  Commtssion  may  also 
require  the  furnishing  of  other  information 
In  addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  the 
information  herein  required  in  any  case 
where  such  information  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  an  adequate  description  of  the 
business  done  or  Intended  to  be  done. 

n.  FORM  S-7 

Item  5  of  Form  S-7  has  been  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(a)  Identify  the  business  done  and  in- 
tended to  be  done  by  the  registrant  and  its 
subsidiaries.  In  the  case  of  an  extractive  en- 
terprise, give  appropriate  information  as  to 
development,  reserves  and  production.  Ap- 
propriate disclsoure  shall  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  portion  of  the  business  which 
may  be  subject  to  renegotiation  of  profits  or 
termination  of  contracts  or  subcontracts  at 
the  election  of  the  Government. 

(b)  (1 )  Information  as  to  lines  of  business. 
It  the  registrant  and  Its  subsidiaries  are  en- 
gaged In  more  than  one  ime  of  business, 
state,  for  each  of  the  registrant's  last  five 
fiscal  years,  or  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
after  December  31,  1966,  whichever  period 
Is  less,  the  approximate  amount  or  percent- 
age of  (1)  total  sales  and  revenues,  and  (11) 
Income  (or  loss)  before  Income  taxes  and 
extraordinary  Items,  attributable  to  each  line 
of  business  which  during  either  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  accounted  for — 


(A)  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  of 
sales  and  revenues, 

(B)  10  p>eroent  or  more  of  Inocme  before 
Income  taxes  and  extraordinary  items  com- 
puted without  deduction  of  loss  resulting 
from  operations  of  any  line  of  businees,  or 

(C)  a  loss  which  equalled  or  exceeded  10 
percent  of  the  amoimt  of  income  specified  In 
(B)  above. 

If  it  is  Impracticable  to  state  the  contribu- 
tion to  Income  (or  loss)  before  inootne  taxes 
and  extraordinary  items  for  any  line  of  busi- 
ness, state  the  contribution  thereof  to  the  re- 
sults of  operations  most  closely  approaching 
such  Income,  together  with  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  It  Is  not  practicable 
to  state  the  contribution  to  such  Income  or 
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Instructions.  1.  If  the  number  of  lines  of 
business  for  which  Information  Is  required 
exceeds  ten,  the  registrant  may,  at  its  option, 
furnish  the  required  information  only  for 
the  ten  lines  of  business  deemed  most  impor- 
tant to  an  understanding  of  the  business. 
In  such  event,  a  statement  to  that  effect 
shall  be  set  forth. 

2.  In  grouping  products  or  services  as  lines 
of  business,  appropriate  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  all  relevant  factors,  including 
rates  of  profitability  of  operations,  degrees  of 
risk  and  opportunity  for  growth.  The  basis 
for  grouping  such  products  or  services  and 
any  material  changes  between  periods  in 
such  groupings  shall  be  briefly  described. 

3.  Where  material  amounts  of  products 
or  services  are  transferred  from  one  line  of 
business  to  another,  the  receiving  and  trans- 
ferring lines  may  be  considered  a  single  line 
of  business  for  the  piirpose  of  reporting  the 
operating  results  thereof. 

4.  If  the  method  of  pricing  Intra-company 
transfers  of  products  or  services  or  the 
method  of  allocation  of  common  or  corpo- 
rate costs  materially  affects  the  reported 
contribution  to  Income  of  a  line  of  business, 
such  methods  and  any  material  changes  be- 
tween periods  in  such  methods  and  the  ef- 
fect thereof  shall  be  described  briefly. 

5.  InformaUon  regarding  sales  or  revenues 
or  Income  (or  loss)  from  different  classes  of 
products  or  servlcee  in  operations  regulated 
by  Federal,  State  or  municipal  authorities 
may  be  Umlted  to  those  classes  of  products 
or  services  required  by  any  umform  system 
of  accounts  prescribed  by  such  authorities. 

(2)  Information  as  to  classes  of  products  or 
services.  State  for  each  fiscal  year  specified 
in  (1)  above  the  amount  or  percentage  or 
total  sales  and  revenues  contributed  ty  each 
class  of  similar  products  or  services  which 
contributed  10  percent  or  more  txj  total  sales 
and  revenues  In  either  of  the  last  two  fiscal 
years. 

Instructions.  1.  Paragraph  (2)  calls  for  in- 
formation with  respect  to  classes  of  products 
or  services  regardless  of  whether  the  regis- 
trant is  engaged  In  more  than  one  line  of 
businees  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
above.  However,  this  information  may  be 
combined,  where  appropriate,  with  the  re- 
sponse to  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

2.  Instruction  5  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  above 
shall  also  apply  to  paragraph   (2). 

(c)  If  a  material  part  of  the  business  of 
the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  single  customer,  or  a  very  few 
customers,  the  loss  of  any  one  of  which  would 
have  a  materially  adverse  effect  on  the  regis- 
trant, the  name  of  the  customer  or  customers 
and  other  material  facts  with  respect  to  their 
relationship,  if  any,  to  the  registrant  and  the 
Importance  of  the  business  to  the  registrant 
shall  be  stated. 

(d)  If  the  registrant  and  its  subsidiaries 
engage  in  material  operations  outside  the 
United  States,  or  if  a  material  portion  of 
sales  or  revenues  is  derived  from  customers 
outside  the  United  States,  appropriate  dis- 
closure shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Importance  of  that  part  of  the  business  to 
the  registrant  and  the  risks  attendant  there- 
to. Insofar  as  practicable,  furnish  Informa- 


tion  with   respect   to    volume   and   relative 
profitability  of  such  business. 

(e)  Brtefiy  deacrlbe  any  pending  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  registrant  or  any  of  Us 
subsidiaries  Is  a  party  which  may  have  a 
substantial  effect  upon  the  earnings  or  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  registrant. 

(f)  The  Commission  may,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  registrant,  and  where  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  investors,  permit  the 
omission  of  any  of  the  information  herein 
required  or  the  furnishing  in  substitution 
therefor  of  appropriate  information  of  com- 
parable character.  The  Commission  may  also 
require  the  furnishing  of  other  information 
in  addition  to.  or  in  substitution  for,  the 
Information  herein  required  in  any  case 
where  such  information  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  an  adequate  description  of  the 
business  done  or  intended  to  be  done. 

ExHiBrr  4 

[From  Securities  Regulation  &  Law  Report, 

Jime  25.  1969] 

RiivisiON  OF  Divisional  Repobttng  Proposals 

Draws  Neoattvi:  Comment 

Critics  of  the  proposed  S-l,  S-7,  and  Form 
10  changes  are  not  placated  by  the  SECs 
revised  release  (No.  33-4949.  Feb.  18,  1969 1. 
The  Commission's  original  proposals  for 
tightening  divisional  reporting  reqtilrements, 
as  a  means  of  handUng  the  growing  number 
of  diversified  registrants,  were  published  in 
Release  No.  33-4922  (Sept.  4.  1968 >.  Com- 
ments were  invited  and  considered  by  the 
Commission.  The  second  release  reflects  some 
of  the  suggested  revisions — but  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  critics.  In  the  second  comment 
period,  negative  votes  from  industry,  ac- 
counting firms,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions once  again  flooded  the  Commission. 

Presently,  registration  forms  require  only 
"an  indicaOon,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  the 
relative  importance  of  each  class  of  similar 
products  or  services  which  contributed  15 
percent  or  more  to  the  gross  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  during  the  last  fiscal  year."  (Re- 
lease No.  33-4922,  Sept.  4,  1968).  If  proposed 
changes  go  through,  15  percent  will  be  tight- 
ened to  10  percent.  "Relative  importance" 
will  be  explicitly  defined  as  "amount  or  per- 
centage of  sales,  or  contribution  to  net  reve- 
nue." The  "last  year"  will  be  extended  to 
cover  the  "last  five  years."  "Class  of  prod- 
ucts" will  be  changed  to  read  "line  of  busi- 
ness" and  companies  will  have  to  indicate 
the  rate  of  profitability,  degree  of  risk,  and 
opportunity  for  growth  within  each  line  of 
business  reported. 

TTNPOPTTLAR    10    PERCENT  REQtJTREMENT 

The  proposed  10  percent  divisional  report- 
ing criterion  still  ranks  highest  on  the  list 
of  objections.  The  requirement  that  rate  of 
profitability,  degree  of  risk,  and  projected 
growth  Information  be  discussed  is  the  target 
of  almost  as  much  criticism;  and  the  possi- 
ble extension  of  the  reported  time  period  to 
cover  a  maximum  five  preceeding  years  is 
another  very  unpopular  provision  retained  In 
the  revised  proposals. 

BEYOND     THE     PALE 

Most  writers  favor  retention  of  the  present 
15  percent  criteria  for  determining  a  report- 
able line  of  business.  Many  note  in  their 
arguments  that  the  15  percent  figure  was 
recommended  in  the  Mautz  study,  "Finan- 
cial Reporting  by  Diversified  Companies" 
prepared  by  the  Financial  Executives  Re- 
search Foundation  and  referred  to  by  the 
Commission  in  Release  No.  33-4922.  Exces- 
sive fragmentation  of  reported  data  was  fre- 
quently cited  as  a  reason  against  10  percent 
reporting.  One  particularly  strong  comment, 
registered  by  J.  D.  Terrell  Couch,  General 
Counsel  for  Marathon  Oil  Company,  claims 
that  "the  effect  of  the  proposed  amendments 
Is  to  force  financial  reporting  beyond  the 
pale  of   accepted   accounting  principles." 

While  10  percent  reporting  as  applied  to 
comptanles  with  less  than  $1  million  annual 
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sales  might  produce  some  fairly  exhaustive 
data.  10  percent  as  applied  to  billion  dollar 
conglomerates  could  still  leave  huge  areas 
of  their  financial  operations  concealed.  This 
point  was  made  in  a  letter  by  James  R.  Rus- 
sell, Vice  President  of  Illinois  Tool  Works, 
Inc.  "In  a  $2,000,000,000  sales  conglomerate 
a  10%  line  Is  a  $200,000,000  business  and  op- 
erations of  this  size  are  still  in  the  minority. 
In  contrast,  in  a  small  to  medium  size  com- 
pany a  10%  line  could  be  $5,000,000  to 
$20,000,000." 

COMPETrnVE    HARM 

PoGSlble  competitive  damage  to  a  com- 
pany as  a  result  of  revealing  Information 
about  its  operations  was  the  major  argument 
used  against  the  requirement  covering  rates 
of  profitability,  degree  of  risk,  and  opportu- 
nity for  growth.  It  was  also  used  by  some 
as  an  argimient  against  the  10  percent  re- 
porting requirement,  since  this  could  place 
smaller  comp>anles  in  more  revealing  posi- 
tions than  their  larger  competitors.  Charles 
W.  Stewart,  President  of  the  Machinery  and 
Allied  Products  Institute,  said  that  adop- 
tion of  such  requirements  would  result  In 
"providing  priceless  signals  to  existing  or 
would-be  conglomerates  to  deploy  their  fi- 
nancial resources  In  those  areas  where  the 
registration  statements  of  competitors  sug- 
gest that  better-than-average  profits  are  to 
be  made." 

Incentives  to  Innovate  could  be  under- 
mined by  requirements  forcing  companies 
to  reveal  areas  of  high  pwofltablllty,  others 
warn.  Attempts  to  innovate  expose  a  com- 
pany to  the  risk  of  financial  loss  if  a  new 
project  Is  not  a  success.  The  potential  re- 
wards of  innovation  must  outweigh  the  risks 
If  companies  are  to  be  induced  to  undertake 
R&D  projects.  The  high  profits  enjoyed  by 
companies  that  first  enter  a  hot,  new  area 
provide  such  incentives.  Publicized  Informa- 
tion on  high  profit  rates  would  serve  as  a 
signal  for  competition  to  enter  the  field, 
however,  and  the  period  of  high  return  to 
the  innovator  would  be  cut  prematurely 
short. 

COMPLAINTS   FROM   STOCKHOLDERS 

Revealing  areas  of  low  profitability  would 
place  companies  under  the  burden  of  hav- 
ing to  Justify  their  actions  to  stockholders, 
say  other  critics. 

Management's  decisions,  even  when  sound, 
might  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  layman. 
James  B.  Ammon,  Vice  President  and  Treas- 
urer of  Baxter  Laboratories  notes,  "An  in- 
vestor might  conclude  that  a  non-profitable 
line  of  business  (when  charged  with  allo- 
cated overhead)  could  and  will  be  dropped 
to  improve  earnings.  Yet  If  marginal  in- 
come exceeds  marginal  expense  for  this  line, 
the  continuation  of  the  line  contributes  to 
the  overhead  for  the  common  facilities  and 
disruption  of  it  would  adversely  affect  earn- 
ings." Many  writers  pwint  out  that  new  lines 
under  development  often  operate  at  a  deficit 
before  they  start  to  show  a  profit,  and  re- 
vealing their  status  could  produce  pressure 
against  innovation. 

IRRETRIEVABLE    DATA 

The  requirement  that  compxanles  supply 
Information  on  their  various  lines  of  business 
extending  back  over  a  five-year  period  meet 
vigorous  opposition.  Many  commentators 
feel  that  this  would  contribute  little  mean- 
ingful information,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
value  of  such  data  would  not  Justify  the  ex- 
pense involved  In  gathering  it.  Other  com- 
panies flatly  deny  their  ability  to  comply, 
stating  that  such  information  was  not  main- 
tained in  their  records,  and  would  be  irre- 
trievable. 

WHAT  IS  A  LINE  OF  BUSINESS? 

The  lack  of  clear  definition  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  a  "line  of  business"  is  attacked  as 
a  particular  area  of  weakness  in  the  SEC  pro- 
posals. The  difficulties  such  a  loose  definition 
could  cause  are  explained  with  great  clarity 
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in  a  letter  from  3M:  "[T]he  Company  has 
in  recent  years  divided  its  business  into  six 
product  groupings.  These  six  groupings  have 
various  components.  For  example,  the  Tape 
and  Allied  Products  group  has  three  oper- 
ating divisions;  the  Electrical  Products 
group  has  eight  operating  divisions.  We 
deem  it  important  to  avoid  any  controversy 
on  whether  the  Electrical  Products  group 
Is  a  single  line  of  business  or  eight  lines  of 
business  or  that  any  different  c(Mnblnatlon 
of  the  eight  are  lines  of  business." 

tTNITAaT   COMPANISS  OTT   TTNTAIB  TR»ATMINT 

Another  requirement  in  the  revised  SEC 
proposal  would  make  a  unitary  company,  en- 
gaged In  only  one  line  of  business,  report  on 
sales  and  profitability  of  each  product  or 
service  accounting  for  10  percent  or  more  of 
its  gross  revenues.  Many  writers  feel  that 
this  would  place  small  unitary  companies  in 
an  extremely  unfair  position  because  they 
would  have  to  reveal  product  information 
that  wotUd  not  have  to  be  made  public  by 
their  large  conglomerate  competitors. 

SINGLE    CtJSTOMIR.     FOREIGN     REVKNUSS,    AND 
GOVERNMENT   CONTKACTS 

The  proposed  SEC  changes  would  require 
further  that  registrants  supply  information 
on  revenues  from  foreign  customers  when 
those  revenues  represent  a  significant 
portion  of  total  sales;  that  they  discuss  the 
government  contracts  they  hold  subject  to 
renegotiation  or  termination  at  the  election 
of  a  new  administration;  and  that  they  re- 
veal the  Identity  of  major  customers  when 
the  loss  of  their  btisiness  would  materially 
affect  the  company's  earnings. 

The  government  contract  requirement  is 
fairly  well  received.  The  foreign  business  re- 
quirement attracts  only  minor  comment, 
with  some  writers  suggesting  that  where 
political  risk  is  not  a  factor  (as  would  be  the 
case  in  trade  with  West  European  nations) 
the  Information  was  unnecessary.  But  the  re- 
quirement to  reveal  the  identity  of  key  cus- 
tomers draws  strong  protest.  Many  express 
the  view  that  this  Information  is  purely  con- 
fidential in  nature,  and  that  revealing  It  Is 
unprecedented  in  business  practice.  Wells- 
Gardner,  a  small  specialized  electronics  firm, 
makes  the  following  argument: 

"Today,  we  are  limiting  ourselves  to  seven 
accounts — e£ich  of  them  Important  to  our 
operation.  Upon  contemplation,  the  reason 
is  obvious.  Each  account  requires  their  own 
styling  of  their  line,  even  though  the  chassis 
used  may  be  quite  similar.  To  serve  more 
than  seven  accounts  with  their  'own  lines' 
becomes  difficult,  especially  in  the  final  as- 
sembly area.  Contrast  this  with  'national 
brand'  manufacturers  who  own  or  control 
their  own  distribution,  manufacturing  only 
one  complete  line." 

"To  disclose  publicly  the  importance  of 
each  of  these  customers  would  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  this  company's  operation.  It 
would  not  only  be  unhealthy  information  for 
each  of  our  accoants  to  be  privy  to,  but 
would  make  us  'open  prey'  for  competitive 
action." 

ACCOUNTING   METHODS 

The  Commission's  proposals  leave  the 
choice  of  accounting  methods  to  the  discre- 
tion Of  the  registering  compames,  requiring 
only  that  such  mechods  be  explained  where 
decisions  on  intra-company  pricing,  or  allo- 
cation of  costs  between  divisions,  materially 
affect  the  "reported  contributions  to  income" 
of  the  various  lines  of  business.  Several  com- 
mentators express  concern  over  the  looseness 
in  this  area.  The  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute  notes: 

"Given  the  flexibility  of  generally  accepted 
accountmg  prmciples  as  well  as  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  methods  by  which  com- 
mon costs  are  distributed  among  differing 
lines  of  business  within  a  diversified  com- 
pany, even  the  most  sophisticated  investor 
would  be  unable  to  compare  directly  the  op- 
erating results  of  quite  different  companies. 


Moreover,  cost  allocation  methods  change 
over  time  with  changes  in  corporate  organi- 
zation and  product  development  so  that 
year-to-year  comparisons  of  figures  within 
the  same  company  are  not  altogether  mean- 
ingful without  providing  a  technical  expla- 
nation that  is  unlikely  to  be  helpful  to  the 
average  Investor." 

ADEQUATE  FOLLOW-UP  IN  PERIODIC  REPORTS 

Even  the  most  stringent  requirements  cov- 
ering divisional  data  in  registration  state- 
ments would  be  of  little  value  to  potential 
investors  if  they  are  not  backed  up  by  equally 
stringent  periodic  reporting  requirements. 
Bspedaily  where  fast- acquiring  conglomer- 
ates are  involved,  the  information  filed  ou 
the  S-l,  S-7,  or  Form  10  could  be  rendered 
effectively  useless  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 
The  SEC  Releases  covering  proposed  changes 
in  S-l,  S-7,  and  Form  10  make  no  mention 
of  the  need  to  bring  periodic  reporting  re- 
quirements Into  line  with  registration  forms, 
but  the  Commission  Staff  has  explained  In 
response  to  specific  questions  on  this  point 
that  there  are  proposals  made  in  the  Wheat 
Report  for  changes  in  the  10-K  annual  re- 
fwrting  form. 

wheat's    new     10-K    goes    FURTHER 

The  proposed  10-K  Form  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Wheat  Report  would  go  well 
beyond  the  proposed  S-l,  S-7.  and  Form  10. 
Companies  would  be  required  to  comment  on 
the  competitive  conditions  In  their  industry, 
and  to  give  some  indication  of  their  own 
competitive  pwDsitlon  therein.  Information 
would  have  to  be  supplied  on  the  firm's  back- 
log erf  orders  from  the  past  fiscal  year,  and 
estimates  made  on  how  much  of  that  back- 
log was  expected  to  be  eliminated  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Sources  and  availability  of  raw 
materials  would  have  to  be  discussed  The 
relative  amounts  of  research  being  finsmced 
by  the  company  and  by  its  customers  would 
have  to  be  revealed,  to  name  Just  a  few  of 
the  provisions. 

The  Staff  has  no  comment  to  make  on  the 
possibility  of  simultaneous  implementation 
of  the  proposed  registration  changes  and  the 
revised  10-K  however,  and  as  yet  the  Com- 
mission has  given  no  Indication  of  when  it 
might  Implement  the  changes  in  the  S-l,  S-7, 
and  Form  10  requirements. 

The  Commission's  February  release  con- 
tained the  following  statement; 

"In  view  of  the  length  of  time  the  propos- 
als have  been  under  consideration,  the  wide 
publicity  they  have  received  and  the  exten- 
sive consideration  they  have  received  frc«n 
registrants,  trade  and  professional  groups 
and  other  persons,  the  Commission  believes 
that  a  limited  period  of  time  should  be  ade- 
quate for  the  submission  of  additional 
comments." 

The  time  period  for  accepting  comments 
on  the  revised  proposals  was  limited  to  20 
days  so  that  another  release  formally  adopt- 
ing the  proposals  could  be  issued  promptly. 
That  was  four  months  ago.  As  yet  the  final 
release  has  not  appeared. 

SRLR  Comment:  I»rotectlon  of  the  Investor 
is  the  concern  of  the  Commission,  and  its 
objective  in  tailoring  the  S-l,  S-7  and  Form 
10  changes  has  been  to  provide  the  investor 
with  adequate  Information.  The  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  (SCSB),  on 
the  other  hand,  serves  the  interest  of  the 
small  businessman,  and  the  Committee  does 
not  feel  the  proposed  S-l.  S-7,  and  Form  10 
changes  will  give  enough  protection  to  small 
business.  The  SCSB  supports  the  new  regis- 
tration requirements,  but  it  feels  that  ade- 
quate Information  for  the  investor  is  not 
necesssLrily  adequate  information  for  the 
small  businessman.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
iD-Wisc).  Chairman  of  the  SCSB  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly,  has  repeatedly  urged 
the  Commission  to  adopt  the  proposed  regis- 
tration changes  without  further  delay,  and 
he  has  also  promised  an  a  June  15  Release) 
■early  introduction  of  a  bill  that  would  go 
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'■ubctantially  beyond'  the  pending  SEC  re- 
qulrementa.  "  Committee  spokesmen  explain 
their  position  In  the  following  manner: 
Given  present  registration  and  reporting  re- 
quirements, the  non-dlverslfled  company 
completely  reveals  Its  competitive  position  In 
Its  annual  report.  Anyone  can  tell  at  a  glance 
how  It  Is  doing,  but  the  slngle-line-of-busi- 
ness  company  Is  not  able  to  obtain  compa- 
rable information  on  its  diversified  competi- 
tor. The  unitary  company  Is  thus  placed  in 
an  unfair  competitive  position.  For  example, 
a  Arm  In  one  line  of  business,  the  manu- 
facture of  laminated  windshields,  may  have 
as  Its  supplier  one  of  the  huge  basic  glass 
manufacturers.  If  the  supplier  Is  diversified, 
the  windshield  manufacturer  will  have  no 
way  of  determining  what  kind  of  profit  the 
basic  glass  company  Is  making  on  Its  busi- 
ness with  him.  whereas  the  supplier  knows 
exactly  how  much  profit  it  can  squeeze  from 
Its  customer.  Committee  spokesmen  further 
point  out  that,  behind  their  consolidated 
balance  sheets,  the  nation's  largest  corpo- 
rations could  conceal  financial  details  greater 
than  the  state  budget  of  New  York. 

The  Nelson  bill  is  still  being  written.  As 
yet  the  SCSB  Is  not  ready  to  make  a  predic- 
tion as  to  when  It  will  be  Introduced,  or 
{he  fofrii  it  will  take. 

Exhibit  S 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

July  9,  1969] 

Pbom  Compktitors,  Cbitics,  Capital — Bio 

Firms  F^ght  Data  Requests 

(By  Jan  Nugent) 

Washington.  July  8. — The  most  bitter 
"freedom  of  Information"  battle  may  be 
waged,  not  over  the  musty  file  cabinets  of 
government  bureaucracy,  but  over  the  profit 
and  loss  statements  of  some  of  the  country's 
large  diversified  firms. 

As  multi-product  companies  have  grown, 
so  have  the  demands  from  single-line  com- 
petitors, corporate  critics  and  official  Wash- 
ington for  detailed  financial  breakdowns  by 
conglomerate  enterprises  on  a  product  by 
product  basis. 

Presently,  most  diversified  firms  lump  to- 
gether profits  and  losses  from  all  divisions 
In  rejxjrts  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  their  stockholders. 

The  SEC  believes  the  practice  does  not 
provide  Investors  with  enough  information  to 
make  sound  Investment  Judgments  and  has 
proposed  a  rule,  not  yet  final,  for  more  de- 
tailed reporting. 

The  diversified  firms  argue  that  this  kind 
of  disclosure  would  require  complicated, 
time-consuming  bookkeeping  for  no  legiti- 
mate purpose.  They  also  maintain  It  would 
place  them  at  a  decided  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

The  detailed  financial  data  also  has  im- 
portant antitrust  implications.  It  could  help 
validate  or  lay  to  rest  a  traditional  charge 
made  against  large,  diversified  firms — they 
use  earnings  from  their  profitable  divisions 
to  subsidize  their  money-losing  ventures 
and  squeeze  out  smaller,  local  compyetltors. 

If  the  data  substantiate  that  accusation,  it 
could  Inspire  a  rash  of  private  (or  federal) 
antitrust  suits. 

A  Senate  Small  Business  Subcommittee  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  auto  industry  this 
week,  zeroing  in  on  "needless  corporate 
secrecy"  practiced  by  the  Detroit  Giants. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wlsc.)  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  feels  the  auto  makers  make 
too  big  a  mystery  of  production  costs  and 
divisional  profits  and  losses.  He  noted  that 
the  four  largest  auto  companies  had  earlier 
refused  to  disclose  production  costs,  divi- 
sional financial  data  or  unit-cost  figures  to 
his  panel. 

KEY    PART 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  midway 
In  its  conglomerate  investigation,  regards 
the  detailed  financial  information  as  a  key 
part  of  its  probe.  So  far.  success  In  attaining 
it  has  been  mixed. 


The  SEC  softened  its  initial  proposal  on  the 
Issue,  which  has  now  been  pending  since 
September  1968.  The  present  version  would 
require  companies  to  disclose  separately  prof- 
its and  losses  from  products  or  services 
which  made  up  10  per  cent  of  total  sales, 
operating  revenue,  or  before-tax  income  for 
the  past  two  fiscal  years. 

The  SEC  decided  not  to  make  diversified 
companies  report  the  amount  of  assets  used 
in  a  particular  type  of  activity,  or  to  require 
a  breakdown  of  sales  and  earnings  received 
from  foreign  sources,  from  a  single  customer 
or  the   government. 

The  agency's  arm  has  been  nudged  by  some 
legislators  on  Capitol  Hill  who  feel  the  pres- 
ent proposal  is  too  little  and  too  late  (since 
It  Is  still  not  in  effect ) . 

Sen.  Nelson  has  threatened  to  introduce 
legislation  going  "srubstantially  beyond" 
pending  SEC  requirements.  Sen.  Philip  Hart 
(D-Mlch.) .  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Indicated  In 
recent  public  remarks  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  SEC  proposal,  or  with  the  speed 
with  which  It  was  emerging. 

CABINET    COMMITTEE 

President  Johnson's  cabinet  committee  on 
price  stability  criticized  SEC's  10  per  cent 
requirement,  contending  it  would  produce 
product  line  reporting  from  corporations 
with  only  a  few  product  classes,  but  very 
little  Information  from  huge  conglomerates 
which  make  hundreds  of  Items. 

The  cabinet  committee  recommended  ex- 
tension of  detailed  reporting  to  product  cate- 
gories which  accounted  for  5  per  cent  of 
sales.  Under  the  10  per  cent  requirement, 
the  50  largest  manufacturing  companies 
would  have  to  give  data  for  only  14  per  cent 
of  the  Industry  categories  they  op)erated  in 
1963,  the  committee's  report  contended. 

More  detailed  data  could  also  dash  or  en- 
hance the  management  mystique  In  which 
conglomerates  formerly  gloried.  "If  you  were 
to  find  one  or  two  divisions  were  supporting 
the  rest  of  the  company,  it  would  take  away 
some  of  the  romance."  one  source  commented. 


ElXHIBIT    6 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1969) 

DiscLOstTRE  Rules  for  Bio  Divisions  Adopted 

BY  SEC 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  14. — The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  announced  the  final 
adoption  today  of  its  new  rules  requiring 
corporations  to  report  the  contribution  to 
sales  and  earnings  by  each  of  their  different 
product  lines. 

Thus,  conglomerate  companies  will  now 
have  to  report  on  the  results  of  the  various 
divisions  that  contribute  10  per  cent  or  more 
to  sales  or  earnings.  However,  details  will 
have  to  be  reported  on  only  the  10  most 
important  product  lines. 

For  companies  with  total  sales  of  less  than 
$50  million,  only  separate  product  lines  con- 
tributing at  least  15  per  cent  to  sales  or  earn- 
ings will  have  to  be  repwrted. 

SOME    discretion     ALLOWED 

The  commission  decided  to  leave  up  to 
management  the  definition  of  a  separate 
"line  of  business."  It  said: 

"Various  suggestions  were  made  for  some 
specific  Indications  of  the  meaning  of  'line 
of  business.'  However,  in  view  of  the  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  companies  are  organized 
to  do  business,  the  variety  of  products  and 
services,  the  history  of  predecessor  and  ac- 
quired companies  and  the  diversity  of  operat- 
ing characteristics,  such  as  markets,  raw  ma- 
terials, manufacturing  processes  and  com- 
petitive conditions,  it  is  not  deemed  feasible 
or  desirable  to  be  more  specific  In  defining  a 
line  of  business. 

"Management,  because  of  Its  familiarity 
with  company  structure,  is  in  the  most  In- 
formed position  to  separate  the  company  into 
comp)onents  on  a  reasonable  basis  for  report- 


ing purposes.  Accordingly,  discretion  is  left 
to  the  management  to  devise  a  reporting 
pattern  appropriate  to  the  particular  com- 
pany's operations  and  responsive  to  Its  orga- 
nizational concepts." 

Exhibit  7 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  15,  1969) 
SEC  Sets  Conglomerate  Reporting   Guide; 

recttlation    altered    to    help    smaller 

Firms 

Washington. — The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  adopted  a  slightly  modi- 
fled  version  of  Its  earlier  proposal  to  require 
more  detailed  financial  reporting  from  con- 
glomerates and  other  diversified  companies. 

The  new  regulation  will  change  SEC  regis- 
tration forms,  so  that  when  companies 
register  securities  with  the  SEC  they  must 
disclose  the  relative  contribution  that  major 
product  lines  and  services  make  to  earnings. 
The  action  stems  from  the  SEC's  growing 
concern  over  companies  that  have  diversified 
and,  as  a  result,  tended  to  lump  together 
revenue  and  profit  from  a  number  of  differ- 
ent activities. 

The  SEC  said  the  new  requirements  will  be 
effective  with  respect  to  registration  state- 
ments filed  starting  Aug.  14. 

The  heart  of  the  disclosure  rule  requires 
companies  with  sales  of  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  to  report  separately  on  those 
products  or  services  that,  during  the  previous 
two  fiscal  years,  contributed  at  least  lO'^c  to 
total  sales  and  operating  revenue,  or  to  in- 
come before  taxes  and  extraordinary  Items 
have  been  deducted. 

The  requirements  were  lightened  for 
smaller  companies,  on  which  a  15  To  test 
would  apply.  This  is  a  change  from  the 
earlier  proposal.  It  would  have  used  10 '^^  for 
all  companies. 

The  new  regulation  also  requires  separate 
disclosure  of  any  product  line  that  resulted 
in  a  loss  equal  to  at  least  10%  of  the  gross 
Income  of  the  larger  companies,  and  15%  for 
the  smaller  ones.  It  provides  that  where  a 
company  has  more  than  10  lines  of  business, 
disclosure  may  be  limited  to  the  "10  most 
impwrtant  lines." 

The  SEC  declined  to  define  "line  of  busi- 
ness." It  said  that  "management,  because  of 
its  familiarity  with  company  structure,  is  In 
the  most  Informed  position  to  separate  the 
company  into  components  on  a  reasonable 
basis  for  reporting  purposes." 

Exhibit  8 
(From  the  Evening  Star  (Washington,  D.C.) , 

July  14,  1969] 

SEC   Ordering    Conglomerates   To   Explain 

Net 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
ordered  today  new  rules  that  would  force- 
large  diversified  corporations  to  disclose  earn- 
ings and  losses  of  their  subsidiaries — or  at 
least  of  their  various  lines  of  business. 

The  new  regulations,  which  go  into  effect 
Aug.  14.  will  require  such  reports  any  time 
one  of  these  corporations  decides  to  Issue 
securities  which  will  be  made  available  to 
the  public.  The  rules,  therefore,  will  hit  par- 
ticularly at  mergers  In  which  a  corporation 
would  have  to  issue  stocks  or  other  securities 
as  part  of  the  transaction. 

The  regulation,  however,  will  not  affect  an- 
nual reports  that  corporations  must  make  to 
the  SEC.  and  the  only  time  that  this  infor- 
mation will  be  required  to  be  made  public 
will  be  In  connection  with  a  new  securities 
issue. 

for  large  and  small 

Under  the  new  rule  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions with  total  sales  and  revenue  greater 
than  $50  million  will  have  to  list  separately 
the  sales,  operating  revenue  and  contribu- 
tions to  profit  separately  of  any  of  their  lines 
of  business  which  account  for  at  least  10 
percent  of  total  income  before  taxes  or  10 
percent  of  sales  and  revenue. 

For  smaller  corporations — those  with  less 


than  $50  million — a  similar  disclosure  would 
have  to  be  made  for  lines  of  business  that 
account  for  15  percent  of  sales  and  profit. 

Similar  statements  will  also  have  to  be 
made  In  connection  with  losses. 

The  SEC  did  not  specifically  define  what 
It  means  by  "line  of  business"  which  must  be 
the  subject  of  these  reports.  It  cited  the  fact 
that  companies  are  organized  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  left  up  to  the  corporations  the 
discretion  to  devise  proper  reporting  proce- 
dures which  refiect  their  own  organizations. 

Presumably,  for  many  corporations,  the 
line  of  business  would  be  tantamount  to  divi- 
sions or  subsidiaries. 

MATTER    OF    CRITICISM 

Conglomerate  corporations  have  been 
criticized  for  decisions  in  some  Instances 
against  showing  the  profits  or  losses  of  indi- 
vidual divisions.  Some  critics  contend  that 
conglomerates  use  this  as  a  means  to  mask 
the  actual  financial  results  of  subsidiaries 
that  might  not  be  doing  very  well.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  newly  merged 
subsidiaries. 

The  SEC  announced  last  February  its  pro- 
posal to  make  these  new  rules  forcing  the 
conglomerates  to  disclose  more  of  their 
financial  activities.  The  SEC  later  studied 
comments  furnished  by  a  number  of 
companies. 

The  SEC  action  to  impose  new  rules  was 
by  a  4-0  vote.  But  the  chairman,  Hamer  H. 
Budge,  voted  against  the  10  percent  dis- 
closure requirement  for  large  corporations. 
Budge  would  have  required  them  to  report 
only  in  those  instances  in  which  a  line  of 
business  accounted  for  15  percent  of  sales  or 
profits. 

Exhibit  9 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  15, 

19691 

SEC   Adopts  Disclosure  Regulations 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
yesterday  adopted  new  rules  that  will  require 
diversified  corporations,  including  conglom- 
erates, to  make  public  more  detailed  finan- 
cial Information. 

The  regulations,  which  become  effective 
Aug.  14,  win  require  companies  to  report 
separately  on  lines  of  business  that  contrib- 
ute 10  per  cent  or  more  to  total  sales  or  in- 
come. If  the  company  sells  more  than  $50 
million  annually. 

Smaller  companies  must  report  separately 
on  Items  that  contribute  15  per  cent  or  more 
to  the  company's  earnings. 

Losses  must  also  be  reported  in  the  same 
proportion  as  earnings. 

The  new  rules  are  part  of  an  SEC  drive 
toward  greater  disclosure  of  corporate  infor- 
mation. The  SEC  contends  this  is  necessary 
to  give  Investors  a  better  assessment  of  stocks 
they  contemplate  buying  or  selling. 

The  adopted  rule  Is  a  modification  of  one 
proposed  earlier.  The  main  change  made  by 
the  SEC.  after  receiving  comments  from 
those  interested,  was  to  insert  the  15  per  cent 
requirement  for  smaller  companies.  The 
earlier  proposal  called  for  10  per  cent  for  all 
companies. 

The  SEC  did  not  attempt  to  define  "line 
of  business,"  but  left  that  to  the  discretion 
of  management  to  separate  on  a  reasonable 
basis  for  reporting  purposes. 


ferences  involves  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
termediate range  missiles.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  a  study  prepared  by 
the  National  Strategy  Committee  of  the 
American  Security  Council  titled  "The 
ABM  and  the  Changed  Strategic  Mili- 
tary Balance.  U.S.A.  versus  U.S.S.R.," 
cites  at  2,750  the  total  number  of  Soviet 
strategic  missiles  including  medium  and 
intermediate  range  weapons.  The  U.S. 
total  is  cited  at  1,710. 

IL  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  actual  number  of  existing  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles  that  could  strike  the 
United  States  is  about  1,000  although 
that  number  will  increase  as  the  Soviet 
construction  programs  for  the  SS-9 
missile  and  submarine-based  missiles 
proceed. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the  fullest 
respect  for  the  experience  and  sincerity 
of  those  who  wrote  this  report,  and  the 
members  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil who  have  endorsed  it,  I  believe  the 
picture  of  Soviet  missile  superiority  pre- 
sented by  the  report  is  misleading,  and 
should  be  understood  with  the  qualifica- 
tion that  well  over  half  of  the  Soviet 
missiles  cited  in  the  2,750  figure  do  not 
enter  the  strategic  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S/'.R.  To  sup- 
port this  qualification.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  figures  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
dicating the  number  of  Soviet  intercon- 
tinental missiles  at  1,077. 


STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  over  the  ABM,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation has  come  forth  concerning  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  differences  in  emphasis  and 
interpretation  of  this  information  among 
authorities  on  the  nuclear  deterrence 
system. 

One  very  important  point  in  these  dif- 
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A  further  point  of  difference,  Mr. 
President,  concerns  the  number  of  So- 
viet strategic  bombers.  The  American 
Security  Council  study  cites  the  total 
number  of  Soviet  bombers  at  1.150.  The 
U.S.  total  is  cited  at  680.  The  number  of 
Soviet  heavy  bombers  is  cited  at  150. 

The  fact  that  1,000  of  the  bombers 
cited  in  the  overall  Soviet  total  are  me- 
dium-range bombers  not  designed  to  de- 
liver a  nuclear  weapon  against  the  United 
States,  should  not  be  left  out  of  this 
particular  picture.  If  we  were  to  include 
in  the  strategic  balance  all  such  me- 
dium-range weapons.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  have  to  bring  in  our  own  carrier- 
based  planes  and  our  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  This  would  not  be  a 
productive  approach  to  the  mesisure- 
ment  of  the  strategic  balance.  As  we  go 
about  the  important  business  of  evaluat- 
ing our  strategic  position  in  the  world, 
let  us  not  make  the  error  of  oversimpli- 
fying facts  related  to  our  long-term 
security  in  order  to  gain  support,  one 
way  or  another,  for  a  decision  that  may 
determine  our  policy  in  seeking  this  se- 
curity.   

THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement  should 


be  subjected  to  an  immediate  review  and 
evaluation. 

If  such  a  review  results  in  recom- 
mendations to  withdraw  from  the  agree- 
ment or  that  it  should  be  amended,  then 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 

In  simple  terms,  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement,  as  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  June  13  a  year  ago,  is  bust. 
My  warnings  to  the  Senate  at  the  time 
have  been  borne  out. 

We  were  assured  at  the  time  that  U.S. 
wheat  would  be  kept  competitive  in  the 
world  market.  The  reverse  has  been 
true.  The  International  Grains  Agree- 
ment has  infiuenced  the  loss  of  price 
competitiveness  in  our  world  wheat  mar- 
ket. The  organizations  which  supported 
the  IGA — Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc.. 
Western  Wheat  Associates,  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
and  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers — all  now  admit  that  their  sup- 
port was  misplaced.  To  quote  from  a 
speech  by  Carl  Dumler.  president  of  the 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.: 

In  fact,  we  have  had  to  price  below  the 
IGA  minimum  in  order  to  make  sales.  And 
we  have  lost  sales  because  of  this  non- 
competitiveness. 

We  were  assured  at  the  time  that  our 
wheat  exports  would  not  suffer.  But  they 
have.  U.S.  wheat  exports  are  more  than 
one-third  lower  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year. 

I  warned  at  the  time  of  ratification — 
and  I  said  so — that  the  agreement  would 
require  a  U.S.  export  tax  on  wheat. 
Within  a  few  days  after  ratification,  ex- 
port taxes  were  applied.  And  they  have 
ranged  from  21  cents  to  17  cents  a  bushel 
since.  In  fact,  if  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  of  July  15  is  accurate — and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it— we  will  soon  be 
engaged  in  what  would  amount  to  an 
export  subsidy  war  with  other  nations. 
To  quote  from  the  article : 

The  U.S.  will  pay  substantial  wheat  export 
subsidies,  ranging  up  to  $50  million  a  year 
or  more,  if  other  wheat-exporting  nations 
don't  act  soon  to  adjtist  their  prices 
upward  .  .  . 

The  article  takes  note  of  this  fact: 
The  Common  Market  countries  already  are 
subsidizing  export  wheat  sales  and  this  (the 
U.S.  threat]  would  mean  they  would  have 
to  increase  their  subsidy  payments  to  main- 
tain their  sales  volume  .  .  . 

These  sets  of  circumstances,  fueled  by 
growing  wheat  surpluses,  have  resulted 
in  depressing  U.S.  wheat  prices  and  re- 
duced net  income  of  our  wheat  farmers. 

Several  meetings  of  officials  of  the 
leading  wheat  exporting  countries  have 
occurred  in  recent  months,  the  last  as 
late  as  last  Friday.  All  were  called  to 
probe  the  problem.  All  have  resulted  in 
vague  communiques,  expressing  concern 
and  the  need  for  corrective  action. 

Our  interests  have  clearly  been  prei- 
udiced  under  provisions  of  article  21 
of  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment. This  article  clearly  sets  out  that 
in  such  a  case  the  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council.  If  the  CouncU 
doesn't  provide  the  relief — and  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  exporting 
countries  and  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
cast  by  the  importing  countries  are  re- 
quired for  a  decision  granting  relief- 
then  the  United  States  may  withdraw 
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from   the  arrangement  at  the  end  of 
the  crop  year  by  giving  written  notice. 

Mr.  President,  such  action  Is  clearly 
Indicated. 

I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  entitled  "United 
States  Threatens  To  Pay  Wheat  Export 
Subsidy  Near  $50  Million  a  Year,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Threatens  To  Pay  Wheat 
Export  Sttssidt  Near  $50  Million  a  Year — 
Hard-line  Position  Seeks  To  Get  Other 
Nations  To  Move  Soon  To  Adjust  Their 
Prices  Upward 

Washington. — The  U.S.  will  pay  substan- 
tial wheat  export  subsidies,  ranging  up  to 
$50  million  a  year  or  more.  If  other  wheat- 
exporting  nations  don't  act  soon  to  adjust 
their  prices  upward,  a  Government  source 
disclosed. 

It's  poeslble  that  the  subsidies  would  be 
paid  to  exporters,  dealers  or  others  to  permit 
them  to  quote  lower  expwrt  prices. 

The  U.S.  pK>sltlon  wasn't  spelled  out  In  the 
oommuivlciue  Issued  here  last  Friday  at  the 
cloee  of  two  days  of  world  wheat-price  dis- 
cussions by  representatives  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  the  U.S..  Canada,  Austra- 
lia and  Argentina.  But  a  U.S.  official  said  the 
Common  Market  delegation.  In  particular, 
got  the  message,  and  It's  expected  there  will 
be  some  follow-up  development  In  Brussels 
this  week  on  the  "corrective  action"  men- 
tioned In  the  communique. 

The  threat  by  the  U.S.  to  put  on  wheat 
exp>ort  subsidies  would  be  felt  most  strongly 
by  the  Common  Market  countries  (Belgium, 
FYance,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands 
and  West  Germany).  They  already  are  sub- 
sidizing export  wheat  sales  and  this  would 
mean  they  would  have  to  Increase  their  sub- 
sidy payments  to  maintain  their  sales  vol- 
ume, particularly  since  Canada  also  prob- 
ably could  be  counted  on  to  lower  Its  export 
wheat  sales  prices. 

The  official  International  Grains  Agree- 
ment minimum  price  for  key  grades  of  U.S. 
wheat  Is  $1.60  a  bushel,  at  Gulf  ports. 

The  word  on  the  hard  line  taken  by  U.S. 
officials  In  these  talks  apparently  didn't  sur- 
face sooner  because  the  negotiators  had 
agreed  to  say  nothing  beyond  the  text  of  the 
communique  at  the  time  It  was  made  public. 
U.S.  officials  concede  that  nearly  all  major 
wheat-exporting  nations  that  were  parties 
to  the  International  Grains  Agreement  that 
came  Into  force  on  July  1,  1968,  have  been 
undercutting  the  treaty's  mlnlmima  export 
prices  for  wheat.  In  recent  months,  a  Wash- 
ington official  said,  price  cutting  oy  Prance 
and  Australia  especially  had  been  hurting 
U.S.  and  Canadian  sales. 

The  communique  Issued  by  the  major 
wheat-exporting  nations  said  only  that  they 
had  reviewed  current  world  prices  and  rec- 
ognized "distortions,  "  and  that  "corrective 
action"  would  be  taken  by  some  exporting 
countries  to  bring  prices  into  a  proper  com- 
petitive relationship. 

For  Prance,  the  major  wheat-exporting 
country  within  the  Common  Market,  to  ad- 
just its  export  pricing  practices  would  re- 
quire some  policy  decisions  within  the  Com- 
mon Market  as  a  whole,  U.S.  officials  said.  A 
higher  export  price  for  French  wheat  pre- 
sumably would  involve  additional  costs  to 
the  Common  Market  for  its  agricultural 
price  supports. 

Its  understood  that  Australia,  represented 
In  the  wheat  talks  by  John  McEwen,  deputy 
prime  minister,  who  also  is  his  country's 
minister  of  trade  and  agriculture,  also  may 
adjust  Its  wheat  export  selling  practices  to 
avoid  undercutting  U.S.  and  Canada  on  com- 
petitive  varieties. 

The  price-cutting  competition  among 
major    wheat    exporters    is    traceable,    U.S. 


sources  say,  to  the  prospect  that  the  cur- 
rent world  surplus  isn't  likely  to  disappear 
for  "a  year  or  two." 

In  the  wheat  negotiations  here  last  week, 
there  apparently  wasn't  any  effort  to  reach 
agreement  on  lowering  of  the  price  floors  in 
the  International  Grains  Agreement  for  all 
the  big  exporting  countries.  That's  some- 
thing "we  may  have  to  take  up  later,"  a 
U.S.  official  said. 

U.S.  VISIBLE  GRAIN  SUPPLY 

Chicago— U.S.  visible  grain  suppJjr,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  (In  bushels,  thousands  omitted) 
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THE  SURTAX  HAS  NOT  AND  WILL 
NOT  STOP  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  2  or  3  days,  at  least,  the  Senate 
has  been  treated  to  speeches  on  the  sur- 
tax. The  assumption  is  made  that  all  we 
have  to  do  to  stop  Inflation  Is  to  continue 
the  surtax.  I  think  that  must  puzzle 
many  Americans  who  recognize  that, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  July  1,  1968,  we 
passed  a  surtax. 

We  were  told,  and  most  Members  of 
Congress  unfortimately  believed  it,  that 
all  we  had  to  do  to  stop  Inflation  a  year 
ago,  or  at  least  to  slow  down  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  rise  in  interest 
rates,  was  pass  the  surtax  bill. 

What  happened?  That  bill  was  passed 
July  1,  1968,  and  it  obviously  has  not 
worked.  We  have  had  a  much  sharper 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  so  that  now  the 
poor  American  taxpayer  not  only  has  to 
pay  more  for  everything  he  buys,  since 
the  cost  of  living  Is  higher,  but  he  has  to 
pay  more  In  taxes  as  well.  In  addition.  In- 
terest rates  are  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry. 
Now  those  who  advocate  that  we  con- 
tinue the  surtax  say  that,  in  the  cause 
of  responsible  government,  we  must  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  at  least  another  6 
months. 

I  do  not  know  why  so  many  are  so  sure 
this  is  the  way.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  which  has  the  responsibility 
to  inform  Congress  of  Its  judgment,  after 
extensive  hearings,  on  what  economic 
policies  we  should  adopt,  did  not  recom- 
mend that  we  extend  the  surtax.  It  is 
true  that  the  administration  is  asking 
that  we  do  it;  but  even  those  who  are 
the  strongest  advocates  among  the  econ- 
omists have  begun  to  recognize  that  in  a 
trillion  dollar  economy — the  level  of  our 
gross  national  product  is  now  virtually 
$950  billion — whether  we  have  a  SIO  bil- 
lion surtax  or  do  not  have  it  is  not  really 
going  to  be  the  decisive  factor.  After  all, 
that  amoimts  to  only  about  1  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  It  was  not 
decisive  in  the  past  year,  and  It  will  not 
be  decisive  in  the  coming  year. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
far  more  sensible  things  that  this  Gov- 
ernment can  do,  and  I  think  very  well 
might  do,  to  stem  inflation — steps  which 
we  could  take  that  I  think  would  receive 
a  great  deal  more  approbation  from  the 


American  people,  and  I  think  would  be 
economically  more  responsible  as  well. 

One  Is  to  cut  Federal  spending.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it.  The  bill 
we  are  now  working  on  is  an  excellent 
example.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
taken  steps — and  they  deserve  credit  for 
doing  it — in  cutting  the  amoimt  of  the 
procurement  bill  presently  before  the 
Senate  by  about  $1  billion.  The  commit- 
tee, under  the  distinguished  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  did 
an  excellent  job  in  reducing  that  bill  an- 
other $2  billion. 

This  was  a  $23  billion  budget  to  begin 
with;  it  is  already  down  to  $20  billion, 
and  some  of  us  feel  It  can  be  cut  further. 
If  we  can  cut  another  bllUon  dollars  out 
of  this  item,  I  think  we  can  see  the  possi- 
bilities for  cutting  the  overall  military 
budget,  which  was  close  to  $80  billion. 
The  bill  on  which  we  are  working  repre- 
sents only  one-fourth  of  the  total  mili- 
tary budget.  If  we  can  cut  $4  or  $5  bil- 
lion out  of  this  part  of  it,  I  think  we 
would  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of  cut- 
ting, perhaps,  $10  billion  out  of  the  over- 
all military  budget.  Of  course,  in  doing 
so  we  would  have  to  make  some  painful 
decisions. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  reduce  the 
space  budget.  I  realize  that  now.  when 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  putting  an  astro- 
naut on  the  moon,  is  not  the  best  pos- 
sible time  for  discussing  the  space  au- 
thorization bill,  which  I  presume  will 
come  up  shortly  after  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  present  ef- 
fort in  space  is  a  response  to  President 
Kennedy's  announced  goal  of  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon  in  this  decade.  Now  we 
are  about  to  achieve  that  goal.  The  space 
budget  for  the  coming  year  is  about  $1.7 
billion,  based  primarily  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  want  three  limar  landings 
next  year,  and  three  the  year  after  that. 
But  if  we  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Council,  and 
confine  ourselves  this  year  and  next 
year  to  unmanned  space  exploration,  we 
can  save  most  of  that  $1.7  billion — cer- 
tainly more  than  $1  billion. 

In  short,  I  believe  there  is  a  chance 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  those  two  areas,  to  cut 
Federal  spending  by  at  least  the  $10 
billion  involved  in  the  surtax.  If  we  do 
that,  the  surtax,  on  the  basis  of  any  kind 
of  assumption,  will  not  be  necessary. 


PROXMIRE   CALLS  FOR   BUDGE  TO 
END  HIS  CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  grieves  me  to  do 
this  kind  of  thing,  but  unfortimately.  a 
conflict  of  interest  of  the  most  serious 
kind  has  developed  and  I  believe  it  Is 
necessary  that  it  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  about  it,  in  which  I  have 
asked  him  to  recognize  this  conflict,  and 
act  accordingly.  I  shall  read  that  letter. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  is  Hon.  Hamer 
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Budge,    and    I   have    written   him    as 
follows: 

Dear  Mb.  Budge:  Recent  press  reports  have 
indicated  that  you  are  negotiating  for  a  Job 
with  the  nation's  largest  mutual  funds  man- 
aged by  Investors  Di versified  Services  (IDS). 
If  these  reports  are   true,  they  represent  a 
gross  conflict  of  interest.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how   you   can   render   a   fair   and   Impartial 
Judgment  on  matters  affecting  IDS  while  you 
are  In  the  process  of  negotiating  a  position 
with  IDS  managed  mutual  funds.  Moreover, 
It  is  dlfHcult  to  see  how  you  can  render  Im- 
partial advice  on  current  mutual  fund  legis- 
lation since  IDS  funds  account  for  over  10 
percent  of  the  entire  mutual  fund  Industry. 
An  Immediate  matter  pending  before  the 
Commission  represents  an  even  more  com- 
pelling conflict  of  Interest.  On  May  27th  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  requested  a  spe- 
cial SEC  study  on  the  desirability  of  per- 
mitting face  amount  certificate  companies  to 
deduct  substantially   all   of  the  sales  com- 
mission during  the  early  years  of  the  cer- 
tificate.  Pace   amount   certificates   are   long 
term,  fixed  interest  bonds  sold  to  small  In- 
vestors on  the  installment  plan.  According 
to  an  earlier  SEC  study,  the  result  of  this 
front-end-load   on   face   amount   certificates 
was  that  55%   of  the  public  who  Invest  in 
these  instruments  lose  money. 

Because  of  the  questionable  propriet>?  of 
continuing  the  front  end  load  on  Face 
Amount  Certificates,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  called  for  SEC  to  update  Its 
earlier  findings.  As  you  know,  IDS  has  cap- 
tured over  95%  of  the  Pace  Amount  Cer- 
tificate market.  During  1967,  the  IDS  com- 
plex received  over  $8  million  in  net  income 
from  Face  Amount  Certificates  which  is  more 
than  50%  of  its  entire  net  income.  In  view 
of  the  dominant  position  of  IDS  In  the  Pace 
Amount  Certificate  Market,  I  urge  that  you 
immediately  disqualify  yourself  from  this 
study. 

Since  IDS  accounts  for  over  10%  of  the 
mutual  fund  industry,  I  also  believe  you 
should  immediately  disqualify  yourself  from 
rendering  any  advice  on  the  mutual  fund 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  legislation  could  save 
the  Investing  public  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  excessive  fees  and  sales  commission 
charged  by  mutual  funds. 

Press  reports  also  quote  you  as  conceding 
that  you  have  talked  with  IDS  people  about 
a  Job  and  that  "the  negotiations  are  still 
open".  I  hope  upon  refiectlon  that  you  will 
realize  you  have  placed  yourself  In  an  abso- 
lutely untenable  position.  Hther  these  nego- 
tiations should  be  broken  off  forthwith  or 
you  should  submit  your  resignation  promptly 
to  the  President.  It  Is  highly  Improper  for 
the  head  of  a  regulatory  agency  to  negotiate 
for  a  position  with  the  industry  he  sup- 
posedly regulates. 

While  no  regulatory  official  should  seek 
employment  with  the  Industry  he  regulates, 
this  rule  is  particularly  Important  with  re- 
spect to  the  SEC.  Investor  confidence  in  the 
securities  market  and  in  the  impartiality  of 
the  SEC  is  vital  to  our  economy.  If  Investors 
got  the  feeling  that  the  SEC  was  dominated 
by  the  Industry  it  regulates,  public  confi- 
dence In  the  securities  market  could  collapse. 
This  Is  why  it  Is  so  Important  not  only  to 
avoid  an  actual  conflict  of  interest,  but  also 
to  avoid  the  mere  appearance  of  a  conflict. 
I  hope  that  you  can  assure  the  Congress 
that  you  have  broken  off  negotiations  with 
IDS  and  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
you  accept  a  Job  with  IDS  mutual  funds.  If 
you  cannot  provide  these  assurances,  fair- 
ness dictates  that  you  submit  your  resigna- 
tion to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "SEC  Chairman  Seeks  To 


Resign  His  Post,"  written  by  Philip  Greer 
and  published  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  reporting  on  the  Budge  conflict  of 
interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SEC  Chairman  Seeks  To  Resign  His  Post 
(By  Philip  Greer) 
Hamer  H.  Budge,  chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties &  Exchange  Commission  for  less  than 
■five  months  feels  frustrated  and  overbur- 
dened In  his  post  and  has  been  negotiating 
to  leave  the  Government. 

According  to  reliable  Wall  Street  sources. 
Budge  was  offered — and  accepted — a  post  as 
president  of  the  mutual  funds  managed  by 
Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

The  acceptance,  however,  was  conditional 
upon  approval  by  the  Nixon  administration, 
which  turned  down  the  Idea,  the  sources  said. 
Asked  about  the  report  yesterday.  Budge 
conceded  that  he  has  talked  with  IDS  people 
and  said  'the  negotiations  are  still  open." 
But  he  denied  that  he  has  ever  submitted 
his  resignation  to  the  White  House. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Job  would  not  be 
with  the  IDS  management  group,  which  su- 
pervises more  than  $6.2  billion  In  assets,  but 
as  president  of  the  semi-autonomous  funds 
themselves.  "I  wouldn't  be  Interested  in  go- 
ing with  the  management  company,"  he  said 
when  asked  about  the  report,  "but  repre- 
senting the  shareholders  would  be  another 
thing." 

Budge  was  appointed  to  the  SEC  chair- 
manship on  Feb.  22,  succeeding  Manuel  P. 
Cohen,  and  was  named  to  a  full  five-year 
term  on  May  28. 

The  Budge  nomination  was  generally  ap- 
plauded in  Wall  Street,  but  it  was  mostly 
because  of  a  feeling  of  relief  at  the  departure 
of  Cohen,  who  pushed  hard  for  Industry  re- 
forms. The  low-key  Budge  was  regarded  as 
the  champion  of  smaller  broker-dealers,  since 
he  often  charged  that  the  SEC  levied  milder 
penalties  against  large  firms  accused  of 
wrong-doing  than  against  smaller  houses. 

Since  his  appointment,  the  securities  In- 
dustry has  gone  Into  a  period  of  dramatic 
upheaval.  (The  board  of  governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  approved  yester- 
day a  recommendation  that  brokerage  firms 
be  allowed  to  sell  their  own  shares  to  the 
public.) 

Industry  lesulers  have  complained  that 
the  SEC  under  Budge  has  not  been  as  clear 
or  as  helpful  as  U  was  under  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CHAIR- 
MAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  UTILIZE 
CERTAIN  PERSONNEL  IN  EX- 
PURGATING THE  TRANSCRIPT 
OF  YESTERDAY'S  CLOSED-SES- 
SION   PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  be  authorized, 
under  proper  security,  to  utilize  sworn 
and  security-cleared  personnel  to  ex- 
amine the  transcript  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings in  closed  session,  for  the  pur- 
ixxse  of  censoring  and  expurgating  the 
copy  for  publication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2546  >  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facil- 
ities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  persoimel 
strength  of  the  selected  reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  took 
my  position  against  present  deployment 
on  antiballistic  missiles  only  after  the 
most  careful  study  and  thought  of  which 
I  am  capable,  and  only  after  receiving 
Pentagon  briefings. 

I  have  listened  to  virtually  every  word 
of  the  current  Senate  debate  since  the 
pending  bill  was  reported  from  com- 
mittee. 

And  I  participated,  of  course,  in  yester- 
day's secret  session. 

I  now  speak  out  against  ABM  with 
deeper  conviction  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  first 
on  the  statements  made  by  our  distin- 
guished collesigue  from  Washington  when 
he  spoke  so  thoughtfully  last  week  about 
the  nature  and  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
leadership.  He  noted  that  a  struggle  for 
power  and  influence  was  evidently  under- 
way within  the  Politburo,  with  hard-line 
advocates  seemingly  gaining  ground,  but 
with  the  ultimate  outcome  uncertain. 
Citing  repressive  measures  applied  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  brutal  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  he  described  the  So- 
viet Union  as  "a  dangerous,  unpredict- 
able opponent"  and  recommended 
strongly  that  the  United  States  "main- 
tain a  solid  and  prudent  stance." 

As  I  listened  to  the  erudite  analysis 
presented  by  Senator  Jackson,  I  tried  to 
picture  to  myself  what  a  comparable  re- 
port would  sound  like  if  it  were  pre- 
sented within  the  Politburo  by  a  Soviet 
analyst  of  American  affairs.  I  tried  to 
imagine  the  evidence  such  an  analyst 
would  consider  particularly  relevant,  and 
the  hypothesis  about  the  probable  be- 
havior of  the  United  States  which  he 
would  extract  from  that  evidence. 

Our  imaginary  expert  in  the  Kremlin 
would  look  back  over  the  last  decade  at 
the  ways  in  which  American  power  has 
been  used,  and  at  the  statements  which 
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have  most  recently  been  made  about  our 
intentions.  He  would  have  to  take  into 
account  such  actions  as  the  abortive  in- 
vasion attempt  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In  1961 
and  the  landing  of  troops  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1965.  He  would  have  to 
weigh  the  contradictory  implications  of 
American  intervention  in  Vietnam,  half 
a  world  away  from  our  own  shores,  and 
the  network  of  American  bases  which 
girdles  the  globe  and  circles  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  he  would  have  to  look  hard 
at  the  current  debate  over  American  de- 
fense policy  in  an  effort  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  United  States  was  really  concerned 
only  with  protecting  its  own  security,  or 
whether  our  recurrent  claims  of  "superi- 
ority" implied  other  intentions. 

In  this  last  category,  he  would  have  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  implica- 
tions of  our  announced  intention  to  de- 
ploy both  MIRV's  and  an  ABM  system  at 
the  same  time.  For,  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  has  testified  on  several  oc- 
casions, projected  improvements  in  the 
accuracy  of  our  MIRV  warheads  will  sig- 
nificantlY  enhance  their  effectiveness 
"against  hard  targets" — that  Is,  Soviet 
offensive  missile  silos.  This  capacity, 
combined  with  the  potential  damage- 
limiting  role  of  an  ABM  system  made 
more  effective  in  the  future,  could  give 
this  country  the  first-strike  capability 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recently 
asserted  was  being  sought  by  the 
Russians.  Certainly,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  our  imaginary  analyst  in  the 
Kremlin  could  afford  to  conclude  other- 
wise than  that  the  United  States  was 
quite  possibly  building  toward  such  a 
capability.  Our  reassuring  statements  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

What,  then,  would  he  have  to  report 
to  his  superiors  in  the  Politburo?  That, 
from  the  evidence,  he  could  only  recom- 
mend that  they  use  great  caution  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Americans,  who  appeared 
to  him  to  have  aggressive  intentions  and 
an  almost  neurotic  hostility  toward  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  report,  of  course,  would  delight 
the  hard-liners  in  the  Politburo  and  re- 
inforce their  Marxist-Leninist  view  of 
the  capitalist  world.  It  would,  presum- 
ably, reduce  the  influence  of  those  who 
had  been  arguing  for  greater  flexibility 
and  accommodation  in  the  Soviet  stance. 
It  would  thus  become,  to  some  extent,  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  if  its  recommen- 
dations were  followed.  For  as  the  So- 
viets further  chilled  their  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  armed  to  meet 
the  threat  as  they  perceived  it,  we  would 
be  forced  to  respond  in  kind,  and  the 
cycle  of  mistrust  and  hostility  would 
enter  another  unnecessary  round. 

This  "spiral  of  interaction,"  as  Prof. 
Marshall  Shulman  of  Columbia  de- 
scribed it,  would  be  nowhere  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  arms  race.  For  weapons 
systems  are  the  steel  and  concrete  evi- 
dence of  hostility  and  mistrust.  Their 
deployment  is  normally  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  worst  feasible  assumptions 
about  a  potential  enemy's  capacity  and 
intentions,  and  each  weapons  system 
provokes  its  own  countereffort.  Thus, 
our  elaborate  air  defense  system  was 
built  in  response  to  a  Soviet  bomber  ef- 
fort that  never  materialized;  their  par- 
tial ABM  system  replied  to  our  exfjanslon 
of  offensive  missile  installations;  and  our 


MIRV  was  designed  in  part  as  an  answer 
to  their  ABM.  Their  SS-:)  missiles  with 
multiple  warheads  might  be  seen  as  an 
answer  to  our  announcement  several 
years  ago  of  plans  for  an  ABM,  which  we 
in  turn  now  justify  as  necessary  to  meet 
the  threat  of  their  SS-9. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  way 
to  break  this  cycle  of  mistrust,  this  spiral 
of  interaction  that  leads  us  to  ever-in- 
creasing armaments  and  the  instability 
they  in  turn  bring  to  the  balance  of  ter- 
ror we  call  mutual  deterrence.  To  do  this, 
we  must  assume  that  there  are  rational 
men  on  both  sides,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  we  must 
give  those  rational  men  a  chance  to 
bring  their  shared  concerns  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  in  search  of  mutually 
beneficial  agreement. 

Here  again,  I  should  like  to  recall  the 
testimony  given  by  Professor  Shulman 
on  March  13  to  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  ) .  Dr.  Shulman  at 
that  time  described  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  the  new  Nixon  administration  as 
"tentatively  hopeful,"  as  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  circumstances  might  be  favor- 
able for  agreed  moderation  of  the  strate- 
gic arms  race.  He  explained  Russian  in- 
terest in  such  an  agreement  in  cold 
economic  terms — "the  drain  on  re- 
sources generally  and  on  advanced  tech- 
nology in  particular"  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  armaments.  The  deci- 
sion to  seek  agreement,  he  concluded, 
had  come  only  after  "a  hard-fought  de- 
bate," and  "a  serious  concern  about  eco- 
nomic costs  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  impelling  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
want  to  find  out  how  far  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  go  in  checking  the 
upward  spiral  of  the  strategic  aims 
race." 

This  concern  with  wasted  resources 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Shulman  is 
surely  one  we  can  share.  For,  as  the  So- 
viets face  the  problem  of  allocating  re- 
sources for  the  period  of  1971-75  in  their 
next  5-year  plan,  so  we  face  the  parallel 
problem  of  allocating  our  own  finite  re- 
sources to  meet  the  many  demands  which 
are  daily  impressed  on  our  consciousness. 
We  must  insure  the  most  efiQcient  use  of 
our  resources  if  these  demands  are  to 
be  met.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  already  demonstrated  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  that  substan- 
tial savings  can  be  made  in  our  Defense 
budget,  for  example,  without  In  any  way 
endangering  our  national  security.  Other 
savings  may  become  possible  in  the 
course  of  this  floor  debate. 

Yet  let  us  imagine  how  much  greater 
stUl  those  savings  would  become  if  the 
strategic  arms  race  could  be  curbed,  and 
how  much  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  life  if  some  of  the 
billions  now  destined  for  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  This  same  con- 
sideration evidently  motivates  some,  at 
least,  of  the  decisionmakers  in  Moscow. 
It  may  not  seem  like  much  of  a  base  on 
which  to  erect  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment, but  this  Initial  common  ground 
need  not  by  Itself  fill  that  broad  purpose. 
Indeed,  it  need  only  serve  as  a  shared 
interest  sufficient  to  bring  the  two  sides 


together  In  negotiations — a  first  small 
breach  in  the  wall  of  mutual  mistrust 
which  can  at  least  permit  talks  to  begin. 

No  one  suggests  that  arms  limitation 
negotiations  will  be  easy.  No  one  suggests 
that  they  will  be  short.  No  one  has  the 
temerity  to  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 

But  it  is  hard  to  quarrel  with  the 
proposition  that  a  successful  conclusion 
to  arms  limitation  talks  would  be  worth 
all  the  sweat  and  tears  and  patience 
which  negotiations  will  undoubtedly  re- 
quire. And  so  long  as  a  favorable  out- 
come is  even  possible,  I  believe  we  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  improve 
the  underlying  conditions  for  negotiation 
and  to  test  the  oft-repeated  Soviet  ex- 
pressions of  strong  interest  in  seeking  a 
mutually  acceptable  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial agreement. 

What  American  actions,  at  this  point 
in  time,  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
creation  of  a  more  promising  negotiating 
climate?  As  I  noted  earlier,  one  of  the 
strongest  pieces  of  evidence  on  which  our 
hypothetical  Kremlin  analyst  would 
rely  in  predicting  future  American  in- 
tentions would  be  our  plans  for  simul- 
taneous deployment  of  MIRVs  and 
ABM's  and  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
give  rise  in  the  Kremlin — in  this  hypo- 
thetical situation — that  the  United 
States  is  moving  toward  a  firsrt-strike 
capability.  In  order  to  change  the  ana- 
lyst's recommendation — that  the  Polit- 
buro deal  warily  with  what  he  deems  an 
aggressive  and  neurotically  hostile 
America — we  might  well  consider  what 
we  can  do  to  modify  the  facts  on  which 
Kremlin  decisions  will  be  based. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  most  im- 
p>ortant  contribution  we  can  make  at  this 
time  to  future  world  peace  is  to  seek  mu- 
tual world  agreement  on  deferring  fur- 
ther testing  of  MIRV-equipped  missiles 
and  to  defer  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem— and  I  further  believe  that  we  can 
take  these  steps  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  our  national  security.  I 
have  expressed  my  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  a  mutual  moratorium  on  MIRV 
testing  by  cosponsoring  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  have 
taken  similar  action  to  record  my  oppo- 
sition to  ABM  deployment  at  this  time 
by  joining  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  by  cosponsoring  the 
amendment  which  is  currently  under 
consideration. 

As  the  authors  of  the  ABM  amend- 
ment pointed  out,  its  essential  function 
is  to  make  the  distinction  which  I  con- 
sider vital  between  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  actual  deployment  on  the 
other.  I  favor,  as  I  have  said  before,  con- 
tinued efforts  to  develop  a  truly  effective 
ABM  system  which  could  be  deployed  at 
a  future  date  if  it  should  then  appear 
necessary  to  maintain  the  credibility  of 
our  strategic  deterrent.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  case  today,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  delay  in  deployment  which  this 
amendment  envisages  will  expose  our  re- 
taliatory capacity  to  an  unacceptable 
level  of  risk  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  such  a  risk  to  be  present,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  acquire  the 
capability  to  launch  successful  simul- 
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taneous  attacks  on  all  three  elements  of 
our  strategic  offensive  force  and  also  on 
our  tactical  forces  abroad  which  have  a 
capacity  to  deliver  nuclear  warheads 
against  targets  in  Russia.  Despite  the 
warning  sounded  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  and  others  that  the  Soviets  are 
seeking  such  a  first-strike  capability,  no 
convincing  evidence  has  been  presented 
that  they  can  attain  this  level  of  offen- 
sive competence  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  President  Nixon  sent  to 
Congress  on  March  11,  concluded  that — 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  'flrst-strlke"  capability  .  .  . 

The  report  adds,  more  significantly : 
Most  authoritative  analysts  are  agreed  that 
neither  power  can  hope  to  achieve  such  a 
capability. 

The  complexities  of  such  a  multiple 
attack  have  been  pointed  out  before.  To 
achieve  success— defined  as  an  ability  to 
reduce  the  American  retaliatorj'  blow  to 
an  acceptable  level— the  Russians  would 
have  to  destroy  our  strategic  bombers  on 
the  ground  before  incoming  ICBM's  were 
detected  by  our  radars.  For  such  a  radar 
signal  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  an 
order  to  get  our  SAC  alert  force  airborne 
and  would  permit  them  ample  time  to  get 
off  the  ground.  Yet,  I  cannot  believe  that 
such   a  strike   at  our   entire,   scattered 
bomber  force,  whether  delivered  by  low- 
trajectory  submarine-launched  missiles 
or  by  a  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system— or  FOBS— would  not  result  in 
the   order   being  given   to  launch   our 
Minuteman  and  Polaris— or  Poseidon- 
missiles     before    -Soviet     ICBM's  could 
match  the  strike  at  SAC  bases  with  a 
direct  assault  on  our  missile  complexes. 
While  this  fine  play  at  timing  was 
going  on,  the  Soviets  would  face  the 
needle-in-a-haystack  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  substantial  number  of  ballistic- 
missile  submarines  which  are  constantly 
on  station,  each  bearing  16  missiles  and 
capable   collectively   of   destroying   the 
Soviet  Union.  Finally,  there  would  re- 
main the  nuclear-equipped  tactical  air 
units  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  which 
again  would  either  have  to  be  destroyed 
flrst>— thereby  presumably  triggering  a 
command     to     launch     our     strategic 

forces or  else  attacked  simultaneously 

with  the  longer  range  assault  in  an  in- 
credibly intricate  command  and  control 
operation.  ^  ^  , 

In  short,  the  idea  that  our  deterrent 
forces  could  be  credibly  menaced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  foreseeable  future  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  would  in  fact 
have  a  first-strike  capability  appears  to 
me  so  remote  that  it  will  not  bear  close 
examination— and  thus  does  not  seem  a 
valid  argument  for  the  immediate  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  all  been  exposed 
to  a  variety  of  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  critical  issue.  There  are.  among 
others,  technical  questions  concerning 
the  likelihood  that  an  ABM  system,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  art,  will  func- 
tion with  sufficient  reliability  to  justify 
its  construction. 

These  questions  relate  to  the  various 
components  of  the  system,  both  indi- 
vidually and  in  combination,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  ability  of  the  planned 


computers  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
incredibly  complex  command  and  control 
machinery  which  will  be  involved  in 
Safeguard. 

Questions  such  as  these  find  the  sci- 
entific community  deeply  divided,  though 
it  is  worth  noting  that  all  former  Pres- 
idential science  advisors  are  lined  up 
with  those  who  doubt  the  workability 
of  the  system.  I  do  not  personally  feel 
qualified  to  judge  such  technical  mat- 
ters as  these  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence. But  I  do  believe  strongly  that  any 
system  \7hlch  is  under  such  severe  chal- 
lenge on  technical  grounds  from  many 
eminent  scientists  who  are  professional- 
ly competent  to  judge  its  merits  should 
be  subjected  to  additional  research  and 
development  work  before  we  commit  vast 
sums  to  its  deployment. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  however,  the 
critical  issues  raised  in  this  debate  over 
the  ABM  are  not  technical,  but  are  in- 
stead the  basic  issues  with  which  we  con- 
stantly grapple  here  in  this  Chamber: 
How  our  actions  help  to  shape  the  world 
and  how  they  shape  our  own  society. 

To  me,  the  most  important  and  most 
compelling  consideration  in  this  regard 
is  the  adverse  impact  which  I  am  con- 
vinced ABM  deployment  would  have  on 
the  prospects  for  successful  negotiations 
to  limit  strategic  arms.  I  have  already 
discussed  this  point  at  some  length,  and 
wish  to  add  only  one  further  comment. 
Several  Senators  have  argued  that  we 
need  ABM's  so  we  can,  in  effect,  trade 
them  off  against  the  Galosh  ABM  mis- 
siles which  the  Soviet  Union  has  installed 
around  Moscow. 

That  system,  however,  was  never  com- 
pleted by  the  Soviets.  We  have  been  told, 
by  our  own  experts  that  the  Galosh  is 
roughly  comparable  to  the  Nike-Zeus,  a 
system  which  we  opted  not  to  deploy  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  obsolete  before 
its  projected  completion  date.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviets  probably  stopped 
their  own  ABM  deployment  because  they 
felt  the  system  was  not  worth  the  cost. 
This  hypothesis  is  reinforced  by  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Defense  Secretary'  Clark 
Clifford,  who  said  in  his  Posture  State 
last  January 


McNamara  and  present  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird,  both  of  whom  specifically 
testified  with  regard  to  a  possible  heavy 
Soviet  ABM  that  it  would  require  an 
American  response  in  the  form  of  a 
greater  offensive  capability.  The  point 
was  perhaps  made  most  succinctly  a 
couple  of  months  ago  by  a  Soviet  Em- 
bassy official  in  Washington: 


It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity that  the  Galosh  system  as  presently 
deployed  could  provide  only  a  limited  defense 
of  the  Moscow  area  and  could  be  seriously 
downgraded  by  currently  programmed  U.S. 
systems. 


Indeed,  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
switch  his  own  ABM  proposal  from  Sen- 
tinel to  Safeguard  was  based  in  part  on 
the  conclusion  that  city  defense  like  that 
attempted  in  the  Russian  Galosh  system 
was  not  permanently  feasible. 

Since  the  Galosh  ABM  thus  offers  the 
Soviets  no  significant  advantage  in  the 
strategic  arms  balance,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  feel  any  obligation  to 
match  the  Russians  in  their  mistakes, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  other  consid- 
erations which  militate  against  ABM  de- 
ployment at  this  time. 

This  kind  of  action-reaction  cycle  in 
strategic  arms  would,  indeed,  serve  large- 
ly to  demonstrate  the  dangers  to  the  pres- 
ent balance  of  mutual  deterrence  which 
lie  in  any  decision  to  deploy  ABM's  or 
MIRVs  at  this  time.  The  point  was  illus- 
trated   by    former    Defense    Secretary 


If  the  Americans  want  to  throw  away  91 
billion  on  this  toy — 

He  said  of  the  ABM- 
it  only  means  that  our  militarists  wUl  want 
more  missiles,  and  that  your  mllltarlstfi  will 
want  more  miselles,  and  there  It  goes. 

And  there  it  goes.  With  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  probably  go  the  faint  glow 
of  hope  which  shines  in  the  prospect  of 
serious  talks  on  a  possible  limitation  of 
strategic  arms— the  hope  that  we  can 
begin  to  shape  a  more  peaceful  world  in 
which  the  rule  of  law  can  be  substituted 
for  the  balance  of  terror. 

With  it,  too,  would  go  some  of  our 
hopes  for  the  reshaping  of  American  so- 
ciety through  reallocation  of  resources 
from  armaments  to  programs  for  human 
betterment.  For  the  ABM  debate  has  be- 
come symbolic,   in  some  ways,  of  the 
dichotomy   between   those    who   believe 
that  security  rests  primarily  in  strength 
of  arms  and  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
convinced  that  until  we  achieve  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world  our  national  security 
demands  both  military  preparedness  and 
a  healthy  domestic  economy  and  society. 
If  substantial  savings  could  be  achieved 
in  military  exjienditures  without  endan- 
gering national  security  we  could  take 
great  strides  toward  improving  the  qual- 
ity   of    American    life.    We    could    also 
remove  a  significant  part  of  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  which  currently  affect 
the   economy   if   major   resources   were 
shifted  from  military  purposes— which, 
in  general,  create  demand  without  any 
commensurate  expansion  in  the  supply 
of  usable  goods— to  more  productive  uses. 
For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tors Cooper  and  Hart,  which  would  fore- 
stall deployment  of  an  ABM  system  at 
this  time   I  very  much  hope  that  con- 
tinued research  and  development  wUl  in 
the  near  future  offer  us  a  reliable  ABM 
system  which  could  be  deployed  if  it  be- 
comes   necessary,    and    I    believe    this 
amendment  makes  clear  that  we  wish 
this  explorator>'  effort  to  continue  un- 
abated. But  I  am  convinced  that  deploy- 
ment at  this  time  would  reduce,  rather 
than  enhance,  our  national  security,  and 
would  dim  our  hopes  both  for  a  better 
world  and  for  a  better  America. 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  SURTAX 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Committee  on  Finance  voted  to  re- 
port the  surtax  extension  without  any 
amendment. 

Earlier  today,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  majority  leader  explained  the 
position  of  the  majority  that  a  tax  bill 
this  year  should  include  a  reasonable  tax 
reform.  He  was  immediately  answered 
by  the  minority  leader  and  the  assistant 
minority  leader,  arguing  that  we  should 
proceed  at  once  with  just  the  modified 
simple  extension  of  the  surtax. 
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Aa  everyone  knows,  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  decided  on  Jime  24 
that  meaningful  tax  refonn  must  be  con- 
sidered simultaneously  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, however.  Insists  on  separating 
the  two,  and  Is  now  stepping  up  its  at- 
tack on  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  what  the  administration  calls  "de- 
lay." But,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  the  Nixon 
administration  that  Is  causing  any 
delay. 

Despite  all  the  ballyhoo  and  pledges 
made  over  tax  reform,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  excessively  timid  In  mak- 
ing any  specific  proposals.  Glaringly 
absent  from  the  administration's  so- 
called  tax  reform  package  was  any  men- 
tion of  the  most  notorious  loopholes: 
Capital  gains,  tax-free  bonds,  hobby 
farming,  foundations,  oil  depletion,  and 
unlimited  charitable  deductions.  How 
can  the  President  expect  us  to  believe 
his  pledges  to  push  through  tax  reform 
when  he  has  not  even  mentioned  these 
loopholes?  How  can  the  President  cry 
"delay,"  when  it  is  he  who  has  been 
dllatofy? 

The  Democrats  In  Congress  can,  of 
course,  put  together  a  tax  reform  pack- 
age and  enact  It  without  any  help  from 
the  Nixon  administration.  But  it  will 
take  time,  Mr.  President.  The  structure 
of  Congress  makes  any  tax  measure  easy 
prey  for  the  special  Interests  unless  the 
institution  of  the  Presidency  is  solidly 
behind  it.  If  President  Nixon  will  join 
with  us  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  we  can 
have  both  tax  reform  and  the  extension 
of  the  surtax.  The  President  should 
know  that  there  Is  probably  no  louder 
cry  In  the  country  than  the  cry  for  tax 
reform — for  assuring  that  the  rich  pay 
their  share  of  taxes,  and  the  burden  is 
correspondingly  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  middle  and  lower  Income  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  not  above  needing 
an  occasional  "tax  incentive."  Should  the 
surtax  be  extended  without  meaningful 
tax  reform,  the  President's  tax  incentive 
would  be  gone  and  Mr.  Nixon  may  again 
listen  to  those  who  financed  his  cam- 
paign. We  cannot  allow  tax  reform  to 
go  the  way  of  Dr.  Knowles. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ANTI-BALLISTIC- 
MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  just 
heard  an  excellent  speech  made  by  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cranston)  . 
Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  in  the  same 
vein  as  his  speech. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  a 
participant  in  what  history  may  record  as 
one  of  the  truly  great  debates  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  That  It  will  be  a  thorough  debate 
I  have  no  doubt,  for  already  a  great  many 
Members  of  this  body,  leaders  of  both 
parties  have  spoken  on  this  momentous 
question  which  concerns  the  nuclear 
security  and  nuclear  future  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Indeed  all 
other  nations  who  must  live  today  in  the 
shadow  of  the  nuclear  bomb.  And  as 
complicated  as  Is  this  subject,  It  Is  clear 
that  many  in  this  body  have  mastered  its 
complexities,  and  that  ultimately  what 
we  are  debating  is  not  differences  over 
technical  capability  or  scientific   esti- 


mates, but  differences  over  the  shape  of 
our  national  destiny  and  the  kind  of 
nuclear  security  which  we  can  have  on 
the  one  hand  by  relentless  and  unending 
nuclear  weapons  races  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  ad- 
vancement of  nuclear  restraint  and  nu- 
clear arms  control  on  both  sides. 

Nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  this  will 
be  a  historic  debate.  Some  30  years  ago 
we  commenced  the  effort  to  construct  our 
first  nuclear  weapon!  and  since  that  time 
we  have  gone  from  one  escalation  to  the 
next,  from  atomic  bombs  to  hydrogen 
bombs,  from  strategic  weapons  to  tacti- 
cal   weapons,    from    airborne    nuclear 
bombs  to  self-propelled  nuclear  missiles, 
from  land-based  nuclear  launchers  to  a 
naval  nuclear  capability,  from  tens  to 
hundreds,  finally  to  thousands,  in  the 
numbers  of  our  strategic  weapons  alone. 
And  in  all  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
while  succeeding  administrations  made 
agonizingly  Important  Judgments,   and 
often  most  expensive  judgments  at  that, 
concerning  new  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams, we  have  not  had  a  semblance  of  a 
Senate  debate  or  national  debate  con- 
cerning  our   choices.   Today,   however, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  national 
and  congresslonsil  debate  precisely  on 
what  are  our  national  choices  in  the  nu- 
clear weapons  area.  And  surely  there  is 
not  a  more  important  subject  for  this 
Nation  and  the  entire  world  than  that 
which  we  are  discussing  here  today. 

Indeed  it  may  ultimately  appear  that 
more  Important  than  the  outcome  of  this 
debate  is  the  fact  that  It  will  have  taken 
place.  Those  of  us  who  are  deeply  opposed 
to  the  commencement  of  this  nuclear 
weapons  program  cannot  truly  lose  In 
our  present  struggle  even  were  it  ulti- 
mately to  appear  that  by  a  narrow  one 
or  two  votes  the  President  could  muster 
a  majority  in  his  favor  In  this  body.  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  cannot  lose 
even  in  that  event  because  our  larger  vital 
objective  will  still  have  been  met.  That 
objective,  which  1  beUeve  to  be  the  very 
heart  of  the  present  controversy  and  di- 
vision over  the  Safeguard  ABM  system, 
is  our  aim  to  replace  nuclear  sanity  with 
the  present  condition  of  nuclear  terror 
and     irresponsibility     which     prevails 
among  the  superpowers  In  their  endless 
escalation    of    nuclear    weapons    races. 
When  I  say  Irresponsibility,  I  mean  just 
that.  For  there  is  no  order  and  no  sense 
when  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
reached  a  point  when  within  an  hour's 
time  we  could  annihilate  each  other's 
populations,  cities,  and  resources.  Yet, 
we  both  continue  to  add  overkill  upon 
overkill.  Surely  in  a  world  where  we  have 
achieved  the  ultimate  imthlnkable  hor- 
ror of  being  able  to  destroy  any  po- 
tential enemy  totally  and  within  minutes. 
It  Is  irresponsible  to  plimge  heedlessly 
into  any  new  nuclear  program  which 
some  overeager  scientist,  some  Insatiable 
industrialist,  or  some  1984-mlnded  mili- 
tary oflftcer  conjures  from  his  nightmare 
dresuns. 

And  when  I  say  nuclear  sanity  is  what 
we  seek,  again  I  mean  just  that. 

For  what  we  ask  in  this  debate  con- 
cerning the  Safeguard  ABM  is  the  most 
modest  rudiments  of  sane  government 
and  responsible  military  programing.  We 
ask  that  before  billions  are  spent  on  a 
new  nuclear  weapons  program,  there  be 


some  fair  hope  that  It  serve  some  un- 
derstandable military  purpose.  We  ask 
that  before  we  put  billions  into  defense, 
we  are  sure  that  the  other  side  could  not 
overcome  our  defense  structure  with  a 
modest  and  inexjjensive  enlargement  of 
his  offense.  We  ask  that  the  contingency 
for  which  so  large  a  weapons  and  fiscal 
effort  is  to  be  made,  be  a  real,  not 
a  fanciful,  contingency. 

In  other  words,  we  doubt  the  virtue 
and  wisdom  of  spending  billions  against 
a  supposed  Soviet  attack  which  is  utterly 
beyond  any  sane  person's  Imagination 
since  it  would  bring  about  a  retaliatory 
annihilation  by  our  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Most  of  all,  we  ask  that  the  reason 
why  so  large  and  unsettling  a  new 
weapons  effort  should  be  undertaken  at 
this  time  be  made  clear  and  under- 
standable to  the  Congress  and  the  people. 
This  is  what  proponents  of  the  Safe- 
gua'-d  ABM  have  least  been  able  to 
provide.  There  is  veritable  chaos  in  the 
changing  and  inconsistent  explanations 
we  have  been  given  for  the  ABM  sys- 
tem since  it  was  first  proposed  to  the 
Congress. 

Are  we  building  it  against  the  Chinese 
or  the  Russians?  If  the  latter,  are  we 
building  it  for  what  the  Russians  can  do 
or  could  do  or  might  do  in  their  own 
weapons  capability? 

Are  we  building  it  merely  to  offer  as 
a  pawn  in  arms  control  negotiation  or 
because  we  really  want  the  Safeguard 
system? 

Are  we  building  it  because  we  think 
it  would  work  or,  as  Senator  Russell 
stated  in  the  debate  last  year,  so  that  we 
could  test  it  to  see  if  it  might  work? 

Are  we  building  it,  as  we  were  once 
informed,  to  save  American  lives  in  the 
case  of  a  nuclear  exchange  or  simply,  as 
President  Nixon  has  suggested,  to  give 
some  added  protection  to  our  strategic 
missile  forces. 

If  the  latter  is  the  purpose,  will  Safe- 
guard, in  case  of  the  imagined  enemy 
attack,  seciure  a  majority  of  our  strategic 
weapon  sites  from  being  overwhelmed, 
or  as  Secretary  Laird's  testimony  sug- 
gests, protect  only  a  handful  of  those 
sites.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  what  use 
is  the  Safeguard  system,  and  particularly 
when  we  consider  that  we  are  assured 
that  we  have  in  our  sea-based  strategic 
weapons  alone  a  fully  adequate  and  gen- 
uine safeguard  against  nuclear  attack 
and  therefore  nuclear  war. 

Are  we  building  two  Safegiiard  sites, 
as  Mr.  Nixon  announced  to  the  Nation, 
or  10  sites  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
now  suggests,  and  will  the  system  cost 
$8  billion,  $12  billion,  or  closer  to  the 
$35  to  $40  billion  originally  projected  by 
House  Minority  Leader  Ford  back  in 
1966  and  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  in  1967? 

My  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
we  ask  such  questions  and  demand  an- 
swers by  the  proponents  of  Safeguard  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
before  the  people  of  this  Nation,  we  are 
advancing  nuclear  sanity.  Simply  by 
calling  on  those  who  want  to  move  fur- 
ther onward  in  the  nuclear  weapons  race 
to  explain  precisely  why  we  must  do  so 
and  what  we  are  doing  will  bring  the 
agonizingly  important  elements  of  rea- 
son, projection,  and  responsibility  to  play 
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on  a  subject  which  so  badly  needs  the 
very  best  thinking  of  our  leaders  and 
our  people.  If  we  can  establish,  as  I 
think  we  have  established  already,  that 
we  will  not  go  on  spending  billions  upon 
billions  for  new  weapons  programs  and 
endlessly  heating  up  the  arms  race  with- 
out an  explanation  to  our  people  and  to 
the  world,  and  if  we  can  bring  from 
those  who  insist  upon  escalating  the  nu- 
clear arms  rsu:e  clear  and  understand- 
able and  persuasive  reasons  why  we 
must  do  so,  then  the  larger  cause  will 
have  been  won. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of 
mankind,  how  many  great  and  tragic 
wars  and  confrontations  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  great  nations  had  taken  time  and 
mastered  the  principle  that  great  na- 
tional Issues  affecting  matters  of  war  and 
peace  must  be  debated  in  advance  of 
the  fateful  decision. 

We  need  not  look  far  back  for  such 
examples.  In  this  century  millions  died 
in  World  War  I,  whose  origins  remain 
shrouded  in  historical  mystery  because 
even  our  great  historians  cannot  explain 
how  responsible  nations  with  responsi- 
ble leaders  were  pulled  into  so  hopeless 
and  tragic  a  struggle. 

But  we  need  not  look  even  that  far 
back,  Mr.  President.  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  had  courageously 
faced  the  national  choices  in  Vietnam  in 
a  great  debate  something  like  the  one 
on  which  we  are  now  engaged  on  the 
ABM  question,  we  would  have  had  in 
that  unhappy  corner  of  the  globe  a  more 
honorable,  less  bloody,  and  more  suc- 
cessful development  than  we  have  had  in 
the  last  4  years.  At  the  very  least  such 
a  debate  would  have  established  whether 
the  administrations  direction  and  policy 
had  the  thoughtful  support  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  people  in  the  Con- 
gress assembled.  When  we  consider  how 
grave  are  the  responsibilities  placed  upon 
one  man  in  our  system  in  such  matters, 
one  would  think  that  every  President 
would  welcome  and  not  fear  a  friendly 
and  open  debate  in  this  body  where  100 
men  of  experience  and  wisdom  could  ex- 
press their  views  for  the  guidance  of  the 
President. 

I  say  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
win  this  debate  in  its  ultimate  purpose 
of  insisting  that  nuclear  sanity  replace 
nuclear  irresponsibility  in  our  future  de- 
cisions in  this  vital  and  paramount  area 
of  national  decisions.  And  surely  the  mad 
momentum  of  the  nuclear  weapons  race 
which  has  prevailed  under  the  condi- 
tions of  irresponsibility  too  often  in  the 
last  30  years  can  and  will  be  broken  only 
as  we  establish  in  this  area  the  rule  we 
insist  upon  in  every  other  major  area  of 
national  activity — that  those  who  would 
act  and  in  a  way  onerous  to  the  Nation 
and  its  resources  make  a  clear  case  for 
the  virtue  of  the  action  and  against  the 
virtue  of  restraint  and  moderation. 

Let  me  say  too,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
come  to  this  debate  with  a  deeply  held 
belief  that  our  nuclear  security  is  better 
advanced  by  restraint  and  moderation 
to  perpetuate  the  present  relative  stabil- 
ity between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union 
rather  than  any  step  that  will  force  the 
pace  further.  But  I  am  here  first  of  all  to 
listen  with  all  my  attention  to  the  argu- 


ments on  either  side.  When  we  consider 
that  what  is  at  stake  is  the  nuclear  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
no  one  in  this  body  can  afford  to  turn 
this  into  a  forum  for  scoring  debaters' 
points  or  promoting  his  next  election 
campaign.  The  stakes  are  too  large,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  are  playing  with 
millions  of  lives  in  a  possible  nuclear 
war,  for  any  Senator  of  the  United  States 
to  use  this  debate  for  political  advantage 
rather  than  for  reaching  the  very  best 
decision  that  we  can. 

The  proponents  of  Safeguard  say  that 
the  nuclear  security  of  the  United  States 
will  be  advanced  if  we  go  ahead  with 
this  new  weapons  program  even  though 
it  might  escalate  the  weapons  race.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opponents  say  that 
the  nuclear  security  of  the  United  States 
will  be  advanced  if  we  hang  on  to  the 
relative  stability  we  have  at  this  time 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  modera- 
tion and  restraint  prevent  a  new  round  of 
escalation  in  the  arms  race,  leaving 
everyone  poorer  and  more  nervous  and  in 
a  more  precarious  situation. 

Presently  there  is  a  very  distinct  dif- 
ference between  situations  that  call  for 
the  use  of  conventional  weapons  and 
those  dire  situations  that  call  for  retal- 
iation with  nuclear  weapons.  One  could 
observe  that  there  is  a  fiexibllity  with 
conventional  weapons  and  an  inflexibil- 
ity with  nucletir  weapons.  This  flexibility 
and  inflexibility  principle  is  observed, 
resfjected  and  feared  by  all  nuclear  pow- 
ers. With  a  faulty  ABM  system,  a  lax 
attitude  toward  this  principle  of  holo- 
caust could  and  I  believe  would  develop 
among  the  nuclear  powers.  Different  de- 
fense planners  would  begin  to  plan  strat- 
egy with  less  reluctance  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  because  of  their  misconceived 
and  ill-founded  confidence  in  an  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system.  Both  sides  can- 
not be  right,  and  it  is  our  highest  obliga- 
tion to  use  this  debate  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  right  decision  in  a  difla- 
cult  and  terribly  important  area. 

Now  let  me  say  what  it  is  that  we  who 
oppose  Safeguard  ABM  are  for.  What  we 
are  against  is  clear :  We  oppose  the  pres- 
ent deployment  of  an  ABM  system  in 
the  United  States.  However,  we  are  not 
against  continuing  research  and  devel- 
opment and  we  do  not  say  that  world 
conditions  or  Soviet  nuclear  activities 
might  not  force  us  into  an  ABM  deploy- 
ment at  a  future  time.  We  are  only  say- 
ing that  now  is  not  the  time.  But  it  has 
perhaps  been  less  clear  so  far  what  it 
is  that  we  are  for  rather  than  what  it 
is  we  are  against.  If  there  is  not  a  good 
and  worthy  reasons  for  deploying  Safe- 
guard at  this  time,  its  vast  expense  alone 
might  be  reason  enough  for  us  not  to 
do  so. 

Even  agreeing  to  continue  to  spend  for 
research  and  development,  we  are 
indeed  for  something,  Mr.  President.  Be- 
cause there  is  something  which  we  can- 
not have  if  we  go  ahead  with  ABM  de- 
plojTnent  now.  It  is  precious  and  it  will 
not  be  available  to  us  forever.  It  may 
be  our  last  clear  chance,  now  that  both 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached 
mutual  power  of  nuclear  annihilation. 
At  this  point  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  move  to  avoid  a 
new  and  endlessly  escalating  offense- 
defense    weapons    race.    We    have    a 


breather  at  this  point,  Mr.  President.  A 
time  out.  If  you  will,  in  the  nuclear  arms 
T&ce.  Both  sides  have  lasted  the  12 
rounds  though  both  are  the  wearier  for 
it,  and  if  neither  side  starts  punching 
again  we  might  just  avoid  having  to 
start  another  and  perhaps  much  bloodier 
face-off. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  many  who 
say  why  should  we  be  for  restraint  if  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  Soviets  will  not 
also  show  some  restraint.  Why  should 
we  avoid  a  massive  ABM  deployment  if 
we  carmot  be  absolutely  sure  that  the 
Russians  will  not  try  for  a  massive  ABM 
deployment.  The  answer,  Mr.  President, 
is  perfectly  clear.  Right  now  the  Soviets 
are  not  in  the  process  of  deploying  any 
ABM  system,  and  if  we  plimge  ahead, 
whatever  the  chance  there  be  that  the 
Soviets  would  also  welcome  putting  a 
limit  on  the  nuclear  arms  race,  could 
be  destroyed  by  oiu-  own  zeal  for  the 
competition.  So  what  we  are  for  in  this 
great  debate  is  for  that  modicum  of  mod- 
eration and  restraint  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  race  at  a  moment  of  relative 
calm  which  gives  us  hope  that  the  calm 
can  be  made  permanent.  Surely  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  promote  the  great  and 
important  goal  of  halting  the  nuclear 
race.  We  should  not  be  the  side  that 
broke  the  lull. 

Before  I  yield  the  fioor,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  say  one  last  word,  too,  about 
the  question  of  a  nuclear  arms  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  present 
debate.  First  I  would  emphasize  that 
even  if  we  cannot  quickly  achieve  a  stra- 
tegic weapons  treaty,  I  am  for  holding 
the  line  on  the  present  situation  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union 
also  to  desist  from  any  new  and  unset- 
tling nuclear  program.  For  even  without 
a  treaty  it  is  not  written  on  the  wall 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  plunge 
billions  into  an  offense-defense  strategic 
weapons  race.  Even  without  a  treaty,  if 
we  do  not  force  the  pace,  the  Russians 
may  not  do  so  either  and  we  will  all  be 
the  safer  for  it.  We  all  must  recognize 
how  much  better  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  if  the  present  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance could  be  secured  from  further  es- 
calation by  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Discussion  on  such  a  treaty,  long 
overdue,  will  commence  in  the  coming 
weeks  between  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  our  ability 
to  get  that  treaty  will  be  advanced  if  the 
Congress  approves  a  beginning  on  the 
deplojmient  of  the  Safeguard  ABM. 
These  advocates  argue  that  the  way  of 
avoiding  the  Safeguard  ABM  deployment 
is  to  have  a  treaty  with  the  Russians 
against  any  new  offense-defense  system, 
and  the  best  way  to  get  such  a  treaty, 
they  say,  is  actuallj-  to  start  building  the 
Safeguard  system. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand 
those  who  make  this  claim.  If  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  is  truly  necessarj'  and  use- 
ful to  the  United  States,  then  we  should 
not  be  talking  about  renouncing  nuclear 
defense  systems  in  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pronoimcements,  including  President 
Nixon's,  seem  to  be  saying  the  Safeguard 
system  Ls  not  really  valuable  and  should 
be  given  up  in  a  treaty,  how  does  it  ad- 
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vance  the  Soviet  willingness  to  sign  that 
treaty  if  we  go  ahead  with  deploying  the 
system?  If  Safeguard  is  not  a  genuine 
asset  for  oxir  side,  which  the  proponents 
seem  to  be  saying  in  connection  with 
their  treaty  argiunent,  how  does  it  be- 
come a  bargaining  power  in  the  nego- 
tiations? If,  as  I  deeply  believe,  this  new 
dubious  and  most  expensive  weapons 
program  is  not  an  asset  but  a  liability 
for  the  United  States,  how  do  we  buy 
anything  with  it  in  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviets?  Par  from  buying  anything  with 
the  Safeguard  deployment,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Soviet  negotiators  will  insist 
upon  some  extra  consideration  in  the 
treaty.  In  the  end  the  Soviets  may  pull 
us  out  of  the  Safeguard  hole  of  our  own 
digging,  once  we  have  fallen  into  it. 

But  maybe  all  of  this  is  too  subtle,  Mr. 
President.  Is  it  not  the  simpler  wisdom 
that  if  we  do  not  want  a  defense  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union — and  we  clearly  do  not 
want  it — the  best  way  for  us  to  avoid  it 
Is  not  to  begin  it.  I  believe  that  in  these 
grea.t .  piatters  of  international  relations 
-just  a3  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  ordi- 
nary people  the  rule  is  that  if  you  do 
not  want  to  go  in  a  certain  direction, 
do  not  begin  going  there.  If  we  gen- 
uinely want  to  preserve  the  present  rela- 
tive stability  and  security  of  the  existing 
nuclear  balance,  the  best  way  to  achieve 
it  is  to  preserve  it  rather  than  to  shatter 
it  with  a  new  program  to  which  the  So- 
viets almost  surely  will  respond.  This  will 
force  us  then  into  some  new  expensive 
nuclear  weapons  race  programs. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  let  us  avoid 
overly  clever  rationalizations  about  pro- 
moting arms  restraint  negotiations  by 
showing  an  utter  lack  of  arms  restraint 
on  our  side.  The  issue  is  not  how  to  bar- 
gain away  the  ABM.  The  issue  is  whether 
at  this  time  we  should  deploy  ABM  at 
all.  If  it  is  not  in  our  national  interest 
to  do  so.  then  it  is  the  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  vote  "No"  to 
the  proposed  commencement  of  the  ABM. 
If  it  is  in  our  national  security  interest, 
not  for  the  moment,  but  for  the  long 
T\m,  to  commence  deploying  Safeguard 
ABM  now,  then  it  is  our  equally  solemn 
responsibility  to  vote  "Yes."  At  this  point 
in  this  debate,  it  appears  that  approxi- 
mately half  the  Members  of  this  body, 
many  of  whom  have  given  great  and  long 
consideration  to  the  issue,  believe  that 
oui"  long-range  interest  in  nuclear  se- 
curity and  nuclear  survival  is  promoted 
best  by  showing  moderation  and  re- 
straint. They  prefer  today's  balance  of 
nuclear  terror  to  tomorrow's  possible  im- 
balance of  nuclear  terror.  What  is  at 
stake  is  the  shape  of  our  national  future. 
If  we  can  hold  to  the  present  balance 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  won  by  years 
of  enormous  national  weapons  efforts 
and  untold  billions  of  dollars,  we  can 
have  the  relative  assurance  and  security 
on  both  sides  that  nuclear  war  will  not 
come,  because  neither  side  could  survive 
no  matter  which  struck  first.  If  we  can 
hold  to  the  present  balance,  we  can  turn 
oiir  resources  to  urgently  important  na- 
tional problems  demanding  attention  but 
too  long  starved  by  the  military  budget. 
If  we  can  hold  to  the  present  balance,  we 
can  end  the  surtax  as  the  Vietnam  war 


diminishes  and  give  relief  to  our  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers.  So,  while  preserving 
the  present  nuclear  balance  is  itself  a 
great  important  goal,  there  are  other 
great  national  interests  which  would  be 
promoted  if  the  cause  of  restraint  could 
now  prevail  against  the  forces  of  passion 
and  escalation  on  both  sides.  So  I  plead 
with  every  Member  of  this  body  to  give 
the  greatest  and  most  careful  attention 
to  the  debate,  for  the  lives  and  futures 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  people  will 
be  intimately  affected  if  we  make  the 
wrong  decision.  We  must  master  the  nu- 
clear genie  before  he  becomes  the  master 
of  us  all. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  it  might 
help  if  we  had  a  little  colloquy  on  this 
matter.  I  gather  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  saying  he  is  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  Senator's  speech  while  he 
was  delivering  it,  and  there  were  some 
points  in  it  that  I  think  perhaps  might  be 
clarified. 

On  page  2  of  the  speech,  the  Senator 
said: 

We  ask  that  before  billions  are  spent  on  a 
new  nuclear  weapons  program,  there  be  some 
fair  hope  that  It  serve  some  understandable 
military  purpose. 

Is  the  Senator  implying  by  that  that 
there  are  military  programs  in  this  bill 
which  have  no  clear  military  purpose? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  mili- 
tary purpose  is  entirely  clear.  We  had 
before  us  last  year  the  so-called  Sentinel 
ABM  system,  which  was  an  area  defense 
of  cities.  This  year,  the  proposal  is 
changed,  and  we  are  to  have  an  ABM 
system  called  Safeguard,  which  has  as 
its  purpose,  apparently,  some  defense  of 
our  own  nuclear  weapons,  which  we  have 
deployed  in  silos  hardened  against  as- 
sault, apparently  the  only  i-ationale  be- 
ing that  we  might  preserve  enough  of 
them  that  we  could  flre  back.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  the  seaborne  nuclear 
power  that  we  have,  nor  even  the  air- 
borne nuclear  power. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  From  the  remainder 
of  his  speech.  I  gather  that  the  Senator 
agrees  that  a  nuclear  balance  constitutes 
a  nuclear  deterrent? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  think  we  do  have  a 
rough  nuclear  balance  now  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  such  that  neither  side 
could  feel  that  it  could  start  with  the 
first  strike,  because  there  would  be  a 
second-strike  capability  that  would  cause 
unacceptable  damage  on  any  country 
that  made  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  realizes, 
does  he  not,  that  we  are  talking  about 
only  $345.5  million  in  deployment  funds 
for  this  year?  He  is  not  against  the  re- 
search and  development,  he  says. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  I  am  not  against  re- 
search and  development.  I  think  that  we 
should  continue  our  program,  to  make 
sure  that  we  know  how  to  make  a  sys- 
tem, in  the  event  we  cannot  get  any  kind 
of  agreement  with  the  Soviets;   and  I 


would  be  first  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
assurance  that  we  will  achieve  such  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  we  are  not  really 
talking  about  millions  of  dollars  with  no 
military  purpose:  we  are  talking  about 
$345  million  for  a  specific  purpose  of  de- 
fending our  deterrent  weapon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Perhaps  it  is  only  $345  mil- 
lion at  the  beginning,  but  it  will  end  with 
billions  being  spent.  Experts  now  esti- 
mate, I  understand,  a  total  of  about  $7 
billion  is  needed  to  complete  the  Safe- 
guard ABM.  One  can  get  a  different 
estimate  from  every  source,  almost, 
whether  it  be  the  Pentagon  or  our  col- 
leagues on  the  committees  who  have 
studied  the  matter.  It  will  eventually  in- 
volve many,  many  billions  of  dollars  if 
we  start  the  deployment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  thing  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  what 
steps  he  would  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  take,  in  the  mid- 
1970's  in  the  event  a  nuclear  weapon 
targeted  on  the  United  States  should  be 
discovered  in  an  incoming  role?  Assum- 
ing we  do  not  have  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM,  which  Ls  what  the  Senator  is 
against,  what  steps  should  the  Presi- 
dent take?  Just  allow  it  to  come  in  and 
eliminate  millions  of  Americans  within 
our  country?  Or  should  he  push  the  but- 
ton and  strike  back,  even  though  he 
knows  it  will  eliminate  millions  of  peo- 
ple? Should  not  the  President  have  an- 
other alternative? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  he  had.  as  a  reasonable 
alternative,  that  he  could  neutralize  the 
incoming  ABM,  I  would  say  that  would 
be  desirable.  But  I  think  there  is  no  as- 
surance, under  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  that  he  could  do  that,  with  the  ABM 
system  we  are  talking  about  now,  even 
if  it  were  deployed. 

Second,  of  course,  I  think  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  have  to  exercise  any 
such  option  as  long  as  we  maintain  the 
relative  balance  that  we  have  now  with 
the  Soviet  Union:  and  hopefully  long 
before  the  mid-1970's  we  would  have  an 
agreement  on  limitation  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  could  keep  the  balance 
stabilized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  talking  about  the  Soviet 
Union:  but  what  about  all  the  other 
countries  that  have  nuclear  capability, 
including  Red  China,  which  has  already 
said  that  it  would  welcome  a  nuclear 
war,  because  it  would  survive,  since  it 
has  more  people? 

Mr.  MOSS.  At  the  present  time,  of 
course,  China  does  not  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  deliver  a  nuclear  weapon.  Certain- 
ly we  must  continue  our  intelligence 
assessment  of  the  capability  of  the  Chi- 
nese: we  must  have  continuing  siu'veil- 
lance  and  estimates  of  the  situation. 
There  may  be  a  time  when,  because  of 
China's  program,  we  might  have  to  take 
some  different  position:  but  who  knows? 
Conditions  may  change  with  the  Chinese. 
We  might  even  be  talking  with  them  in 
a  matter  of  a  year  or  two.  We  might 
find  some  point  where  we  could  bring  the 
thing  into  balance  including  China. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  it  not  be 
easier  to  talk  with  the  Chinese  if  we 
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knew  we  were  relatively  secure  from 
sneak  attack  by  them,  than  if  we  were 
relatively  insecure? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in- 
secure at  all.  I  think  we  have  the  ability 
now  to  retaliate,  if  the  Chinese  should 
send  nuclear  weapons  toward  us,  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  would  effectively  deter 
the  Chinese  from  launching  a  nuclear 
attack.  But  if  they  did,  we  certainly 
would  have  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Going  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  if  the  Senator  is  willing  to 
continue  the  colloquy  a  little  longer,  be- 
cause I  think  it  displays  the  two  sides 
of  the  question  pretty  well:  The  Senator 
is  aware,  is  he  not,  of  the  continued  pro- 
duction, by  the  Soviet  Union,  of  nuclear 
ICBM's  and  nuclear  submarines,  while, 
in  terms  of  numbers,  we  have  not 
matched  their  production? 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  understanding  is  that 
Soviet  production  has  continued,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  roughly 
the  same  number  of  ICBMs  as  we  do. 
They  still  do  not  have  anywhere  near  the 
number  of  submarines  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  my  understanding,  although  they 
are  building  additional  submarines,  and 
the  time  may  come  when  they  have  as 
many  as  we. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  report  will  show 
that  they  presently  have  230  more  sub- 
marines than  we  do. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Not  nuclear. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  They  are  not  nuclear  sub- 
marines of  the  Polaris  type. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  are  not  the 
Polaris-type  submarine,  that  is  correct, 
but  they  are,  in  many  cases — some  65  of 
them — nuclear  powered. 

That  is  in  the  report,  so  there  is  no 
classified  information  in  that.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  they  are  continuing 
the  production  of  weaponry  which  is 
designed  to  change  the  balance  which  the 
Senator  talked  about  in  his  speech.  If  so, 
and  if  they  continue  this,  then  how  is  it 
the  Senator  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  a  balance  which  has  to  be  kept 
when  they  are  not  keeping  the  balance? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  characterize  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  doing  now  as  severely  impair- 
ing the  balance  or  that  it  will  not  se- 
verely impair  it  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  sort  of  a  lull  or  a 
quieter  period  than  we  have  had  for 
some  time.  And  we  have  now  agreed  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will  begin  the 
talks  with  them  on  nuclear  weapons. 

I  want  our  countrj'  to  go  into  those 
talks  with  the  best  possible  prospects 
that  the  talks  will  be  successful  and  that 
we  can  get  some  kind  of  agreement.  If 
we  do  not  get  an  agreement,  we  still 
have  an  adequate  force  now  and  we  will 
not  be  in  severe  jeopardy,  at  least  not 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  recall— I  think  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  debate  of  a  similar  nature 
in  1967— when  the  Senate  authorized  the 
go-ahead  with  the  Sentinel  system,  a 
totally  different  and  much  more  complex 
system,  on  Monday,  and  on  Thursday  of 


that  same  week  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
went  to  the  President  and  said: 

We  would  like  to  have  arms  reduction  or  a 
limitation  talk. 

It  would  certainly  appear  from  that 
that  the  question  of  whether  we  deploy 
an  ABM  has  anything  to  do  with  their 
concept  of  negotiations  on  ABM's,  if  it 
does  have  any  effect  at  all,  has  increased 
the  opportunity  for  having  such  discus- 
sion. Would  not  the  Senator  cMne  to 
that  conclusion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No,  I  do  not  come  to  that 
conclusion  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  fact  that  we  would  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  deploy  the  ABM  would  hasten  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  bargaining  table  a 
bit  faster  or  would  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  agreement. 

Second,  I  rather  think  the  contrary, 
that  it  might  well  convince  them  that 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  getting  an 
agreement  and  that  they  had  best  pick 
up  the  race  again  and  begin  further  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  missile. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  1967 
decision  the  Soviets  continued  at  an  even 
more  rapid  rate  to  produce  ICBM  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  capabilities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  aware,  is  he  not,  of  Mr. 
Kosygin's  speech  in  England  when  he 
came  to  that  point  in  the  questioning  as 
to  whv  he  was  building  an  ABM  system— 
which  incidentally  they  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  construct,  which  incidentally 
they  are  still  continuing  to  improve,  and 
which  incidentally  they  are  still  con- 
tinuing on  the  second  brand  of  an  ABM 
system,  as  I  think  the  Senator  knows— 
Mr.  Kosygin  said,  and  I  will  not  quote 
him  exactly,  that  in  effect  he  was  some- 
what surprised  that  anyone  should  ques- 
tion him  about  building  what  is  purely 
a  defensive  weapon,  that  he  thought  :t 
was  as  important  and  more  important 
from  his  own  country's  point  of  view  to 
defend  his  country  than  it  was  to  build 
more  offensive  things  with  wliich  to 
kill  people. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  he  takes 
that  attitude,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
him — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
not  done  so — to  raise  any  objection  to 
the  construction  of  an  ABM  system  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment that  was  made  by  Kosygin  to  the 
effect  that  the  ABM  Is  purely  defensive 
and  would  not  kill  anyone  when  the 
ABM  figures  in  the  whole  balanced  situa- 
tion we  have  talked  about.  Should  we 
or  the  Soviets  be  able  to  get  effective 
defensive  systems  that  we  felt  were  per- 
fect enough  to  defend  against  ICBMs, 
then  the  balance  has  tipped  and  there 
is  a  freedom  on  the  side  of  the  ABM  and 
we  or  they  would  have  a  first  strike 
capability  because  we  or  they  could 
ward  off  any  domination  and  freely 
dominate  the  other  side. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  an  interesting 
argument,  because  the  only  country 
that  has  an  ABM  at  the  moment  is  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
sort  of  Nike-Zeus  system  that  is  rather 
ineffective  and  a  partially  complete  sys- 


tem called  the  Galosh  around  Moscow. 
There  are  72  of  these  missiles  deployed. 
They  are  not  effective. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  How  does  the  Senator 
know  they  are  not  effective? 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  only  our  Intelli- 
gence reports  to  depend  on,  of  course. 
But  the  Intelligence  Is  that  they  are  not 
effective  and  are  no  longer  being  de- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
construction  Is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  assumption  is  that 
they  are  now  doing  some  research  and 
development,  some  of  the  things  that  we 
say  we  are  willing  to  go  on  with. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  While  doing  It,  they 
are  doing  some  construction  on  this  same 
system. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  not  my  Informa- 
tion. They  are  no  longer  deploying  the 
Galosh. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
win  find  that  he  is  mistaken  on  that. 
They  are  continuing  the  system.  It  Is 
just  part  of  the  argument.  However,  the 
speech  Indicated  that  they  were  not.  And 
I  thought  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up. 
They  are  in  fact  doing  It. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  have  the  Senator 
briefed  on  this  matter  if  he  would  care 
to  have  me  do  so.  However,  I  am  sure 
he  can  get  his  own  briefing  on  It. 

I  would  agree  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  at  the  bottom  of  page  8  ex- 
cept that  In  the  context  of  the  speech 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  misleading  when  he 
says : 

So.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  let  us  avoid  overly 
clever  rationalizations  about  promoting  arms 
restraint  negotiations  by  showing  an  utter 
lack  of  arms  restraint  on  our  side. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  has 
been  showing  any  lack  of  arms  restraint. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  not  built  any 
more  Polaris  submarines.  We  have  a 
finite  number  of  them.  We  have  not  built 
any  more  ICBM's.  We  have  a  finite  num- 
ber of  them. 

We  have  tried  to  make  these  deterrents 
credible  so  that  someone  cannot  knock 
them  out.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  utter 
lack  of  arms  restraint.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator disagrees. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  not  ceased  to 
continue  to  build  our  forces.  We  moved 
from  Minuteman  I  to  Mlnuteman  II  to 
Mlnuteman  III. 

There  Is  debate  going  on  now  as  to 
whether  we  should  continue  our  work 
on  MIRV— multiple  independently  tar- 
geted reentry  vehicle.  So,  we  have  not 
been  dormant  in  this  field.  However,  I 
think  with  the  time  having  arrived  and 
the  agreement  having  been  reached  as 
to  when  we  are  going  to  sit  down  with 
the  Russians  and  start  talking  about  the 
restraint  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  we  can  show  good  faith 
and  perhaps  inspire  a  degree  of  that  in 
the  negotiators  is  to  withhold  deploy- 
ment now  of  an  additional  weapons  sys- 
tem, the  ABM.  and  say  that  we  really 
genuinely  want  to  talk  about  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one would  disagree  with  the  Senator 
about  the  hope  and  the  advisability  of 
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getting  arms  limitation  talks  going  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  there  is  no  point 
in  our  sitting  down  and  discussing  this 
ad  infinitum,  while  whatever  nuclear  ad- 
versary we  have — the  Soviets  or  the 
Chinese — build  up  their  potential  so  that 
they  can  be  totally  destructive  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  must  agree 
in  part  with  the  thesis  of  the  Senator 
that  certainly  we  should  not  close  our 
eyes  or  take  a  permanent,  inflexible  posi- 
tion. 

I  think  our  good  faith  at  this  time, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  us,  would  en- 
hance greatly  the  chances  for  successful 
nuclear  arms  talks,  if  we  withheld  de- 
ployment and  continued  with  the  re- 
search and  development  on  the  ABM. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  R.  &  D.  would 
go  along,  would  it  not,  with  the  idea  of 
testing  on  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  That  is  where  the 
principal  testing  is  done. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
heard  the  statement  made,  which  is 
froftT  very  responsible  sources,  that  it 
would  cost  approximately  $2.6  billion 
to  complete  that  testing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  have  heard  that 
figure  used,  that  the  R.  &  D.  may  nm 
that  high. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  if  we  decide, 
after  havng  done  this,  to  deploy  this 
system,  under  the  Safeguard  system,  we 
have  to  scrap  that  $2.6  billion  and  start 
over  again  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$2.1  billion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Not  at  all.  R.  &  D.  means 
to  develop  the  system  and  find  out  if  it 
will  work  and  get  it  integrated.  If  we 
complete  our  research  and  development, 
then  we  build  whatever  we  have  re- 
searched and  developed,  and  we  build 
it  on  the  site  where  we  need  it;  but  that 
is  a  long  way  down  the  road. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  we  do  not  start 
deploying  it  now  on  these  sites,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  will  be  delaying  the 
possibility  of  having  any  kind  of  ABM 
for  anywhere  from  18  months  to  3  years. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  not  well  versed  In  the 
technical  matters  of  the  operation  of 
the  whole  system — the  ABM  Safeguard 
system — but  I  have  listened  with  some 
care  to  others  who  have  discussed  it, 
and  I  have  been  briefed  on  the  matter. 
I  am  persuaded  at  this  time  that  there 
are  many  parts  of  this  In  which  we  have 
not  yet  done  the  research  and  develop- 
ment; we  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
work.  The  radar  acquisition,  for  exam- 
ple, is  one  of  those  elements  that  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  This  is  the 
reason  I  say  we  can  proceed  on  Kwaja- 
lein with  our  R.  &  D.,  to  work  out  the 
problems,  to  make  sure  it  is  effective,  be- 
fore we  start  building  in  North  Dakota 
or  Montana. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  when  I  entered  on  this  col- 
loquy, I  did  not  expect  to  change  ills 
mind,  because  I  can  see  that  that  has 
been  determined.  The  Senator  has  made 
his  decision  on  this  matter  already.  But 
I  did  think  it  was  important  to  have 
this  colloquy  just  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  matters  that  bothered  me  about 
the  Senator's  presentation. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator.  As  I  tried  to  make  the 
point  In  my  prepared  remarks,  I  think 
the  discussion  and  the  debate  are  of 
prime  importance,  to  try  to  clarify  many 
of  the  elements  that  divide  those  in 
the  Senate  who  think  one  way  and  those 
who  think  another  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject. 

I  yield  the  floor.. 


SAFEGUARD:    COMMENT   BY   PROF. 
ALBERT  WOHLSTETTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  wishes  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  a  short,  au- 
thoritative report  prepared  by  Prof.  Al- 
bert Wohlstetter,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Safeguard  program. 

The  report  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  to  Maintain 
a  Prudent  Defense  Policy,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  requested  that 
the  text  of  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  there- 
fore, to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Safeguabd:    Comment   by   Paor.   Albert 
Wohlstetter 

Compromises  limiting  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram to  reeearch,  development,  and  testing, 
and  especially  to  testing  in  the  Pacific,  are 
no  compromise  at  all,  but  are  plain  defeat 
for  the  program.  They  would  delay  deploy- 
ment for  at  least  two  years.  They  would  not 
provide  the  planned  24-hours-per-day  train- 
ing for  military  operators  of  the  system.  At 
best  they  would  fail  to  test  major  links  for 
the  Safeguard  system  and  would  test  the  rest 
at  an  expense  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  entire  first  phase  of  ^feguard — over  two 
biUion  dollars.  Some  proposals  are  vague  but 
apparently  would  omit  any  test  of  the  Inter- 
actions among  radars.  Others  would  attempt 
to  build  new  radars  In  the  Pacific  and  test 
interconnections  there.  If  it  were  decided  not 
to  deploy  Safeguard,  this  investment  in  the 
Pacific  would,  of  course,  be  lost.  However,  if 
the  decision  is  made  to  deploy  Safeguard, 
this  investment  would  be  a  complete  waste 
since  the  vast  installations  in  the  Pacific 
would  then  have  to  be  repeated  In  the  U.S. 
All  of  this  Is  a  very  high  cost  to  pay  for  the 
symbolism  of  taking  Safeguard  out  of  the 
country.  The  Safeguard  program  proposed  in 
March  of  this  year  was  already  a  substantial 
compromise.  It  put  off  the  date  of  initial 
operation  by  nearly  two  years.  Further  com- 
promise would  be  extremely  damaging. 

The  first  phase  of  Safeguard  is  intended 
to  provide ; 

1.  A  limited  defense  for  Mlnuteman  at 
two  places,  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota; 

2.  A  basis  for  going  on  to  the  next  phase 
(when,  if  a  growing  threat  calls  for  it,  an- 
other four  to  five  billion  doUars  will  be  spent 
to  increase  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman,  to 
protect  bombers  against  submarine-launched 
missiles,  to  provide  a  thin  shield  for  popula- 
tion adequate  against  a  Chinese  or  other 
small  attack,  and  finally,  of  great  lmf>or- 
tance,  to  protect  the  National  Command  Au- 
thority); 

3.  A  training  ground  and  a  test  bed  which 
would  allow  meshing  the  components  of 
Safeguard  with  each  other  and  with  the 
major  elementa  of  our  government  that 
would  be  engaged  in  a  possible  strategic  crisis. 
These  would  include  SAC's  retaliatory  forces 


and  their  control  center  at  Omaha,  the  North 
American  or  Continental  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand in  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  National 
Command  Authority  in  Washington. 

To  be  specific,  the  effective  operation  of 
Safeguard  will  Involve  interactions  among 
many  components  of  that  system  and  be- 
tween Saieguard  and  other  elements  of  na- 
tional defense.  Some  of  the  Interactions  of 
Phase  I  would  relate  foxir  gigantic  radars 
two  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars  (PARs) 
and  two  Missile  Site  Radars  (MSRs).  Since 
more  than  one  PAR  would  see  an  Incoming 
warhead,  these  multiple  observations  need  to 
be  ccwnblned  to  make  a  single  track.  During 
a  high-density  attack,  the  least  burdened 
radar  would  be  chosen  to  do  the  tracking, 
and  for  this  purpose,  a  PAR  at  one  site  could 
hand  over  a  track  to  an  MSR  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  In  the  face  of  nuclear  blackout, 
the  widely  separated  radars  would  support 
each  other,  one  PAR  would  take  over  ilie 
tracks  of  an  incoming  warhead  temporarily 
concealed  from  another  PAR  by  blackout. 

To  test  this  working  together  of  the  radars, 
some  proposals  would  attempt  to  add  to  the 
one  MSR  now  at  Kwajalein  In  the  Pacific 
another  MSR,  perhaps  at  Eniwetok,  and  two 
PARs  to  go  with  these  MSRs.  Building  and 
operating  such  equipment  in  distant  primi- 
tive places  costs  substantially  more  than 
building  it  in  the  U.S.  But  it  could  be  done 
if  it  were  a  sensible  principle  to  keep  ttiese 
installations  out  of  the  country  so  ihey 
could  not  possibly  be  used  in  the  future. 
That  would  stUl  leave  other  extremely  im- 
portant interactions  untested:  For  exaniple, 
the  vital  connections  with  SAC  Command, 
with  satellite  warning  systems,  with  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Defense  Command  and  with  the 
National  Command  Authority,  Even  were  it  to 
make  sense  to  try  to  reproduce  the  radars 
and  their  interactions  in  the  far  Pacific,  it 
would  hardly  be  feasible  to  reconstruct  on 
still  other  widely  dispersed  Pacific  atolls 
Omaha,  Colorado  Springs  and  Washington, 
DC.  Radio- telephone  and  satellite  communi- 
cation links  would  not  simulate  the  actual, 
planned  and  yet  to  be  designed  land  line  and 
other  connections  In  the  U.S.,  and  the  politi- 
cal and  military  commanders  who  would 
take  part  in  such  exercises  are  hardly  subject 
to  duplication  at  all. 

In  summary,  such  compromises  would 
hardly  accomplish  all  the  development,  test- 
ing and  evaluation  asi>ects  of  Safeguard 
Phase  I.  Moreover,  they  would  assure  our 
being  tmable  in  the  mld-70's  to  meet  a  threat 
of  visibly  increasing  gravity,  and  would  waste 
billions  of  dollars  that  could  be  better  used 
for  other  defense  or  foreign  needs  or  for 
domestic  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    11    A.M., 
TUESDAY,  JULY  22,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.,  Tuesday,  July  22, 1969. 

The  motion  w'as  agreed  to;  and  'at 
4  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Tuesday,  July  22, 
1969.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  18,  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign   Service 
Jack  W.  Lydman,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  oflicer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  Malaysia. 
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U.S.  Marshal 
Donald  M.  Horn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Arthur  C.  Elliott. 
Environmental  Science  Servicbb 
Administration 
The  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grades  indicated  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 
To  be  commander 
Philip  J.  Taeta 

To  be 
Richard  L.  Baker 
Thomaa  Ballentine 
Andrew  N.  Bodnar, 

Jr. 
Arthur  N.  Fllor 
Roger  P.  Hewitt 
Alan  D,  Hlrschman 
John  R,  Hudson.  Jr. 
Robert  E  Hunt,  Jr. 
David  H.  Johnson 
Lawrence  L.  Lake 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualiflcationB 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulationa, 
for  permanent  promotion : 

To  be  medical  directors 
John  H.  Ackerman        Clifford  E.  Nelson 
John  W.  Cashman         Robert  N.  Philip 
Bertram  E.  Eggertsen,  Richard  A.  Prlndle 

jr  Warren  A  Rasmussen 

David  M.  Fried  Leon  Rosen 

Norman  J.  Oalluzzi       Carl  S.  Shultz 
Robert  S.  J.  Gordon      Maurice  L.  Slevers 
Martin  D.  Hicklin  Albert  SJoerdsma 

Alfred  S  Ketcham         Norman  Tarr 
Sherman  N.  Kleffer       Karl  F.  Urbach 
Nicholas  C.  Leone  James  L.  Wellhouse 

Charles  H  Llthgow       Jan  Wolff 
Robert  A.  Marks,  Jr.      Stanley  F.  YoUes 

To  be  senior  surgeons 


ensigns 

Robert  B   Lawson 
Norman  L.  Lovelace 
Stephen  J.  Mangls 
Richard  K.  Muller 
Andrew  L.  Slkee 
James  L  Stokoe 
Donald  L.  Suloff 
Warren  K.  Taguchi 
Lloyd  K.  Thomas 
Michael  E.  Wagner 


Harry  Allen 
Samuel  Baron 
William  K.  Carlile 
Frederick  Dykstra 
George  G.  Glenner 
St.inley  Grabea- 
Lloyd  Guth 
Harold  E.  Hall 
Peter  V.  HamlU 
F.  Gentry  Harris,  Jr. 
Patrick  J.  Hennelly, 

Jr. 
M  Walter  Johnson 
Willard  P.  Johnson 

To  be 

Lewellys  F.  Barker 
Frank  R.  Brand 
Donald  W.  Dlppe 
Ernest  Pelgenbaum 
Robert  G.  Goderskl 
Robert  A.  Hartley 
Kenneth  Herrmann 
Ward  B.  Hurlburt 
Amos  C.  Lewis 

To  be  senioir 

John  C.  Greene 
Edward  J.  McCarten 
James  J.  McMahon 


James  C.  King 
Charles  Lewallen 
Frank  E.  Lundin,  Jr. 
Frank  R.  Mark 
Donald  M  Mason 
Cuvier  D.  McClure 
James  H.  McGee 
John  R.  McKenna 
William  C.  Mohler 
Stuart  H  Mudd 
Lewis  E.  Patrie 
R.  Gerald  Suskind 
Eugene  T.  Vanders- 
mlssen 

surgeons 
James  D.  MacLowry 
Robert  G,  Martin 
Ralph  L,  Morris 
Richard  A.  Nalmann 
Hugh  F.  Walker 
Henry  N.  Wellm&n 
Van  R.  WUllams 
John  J.  Wit-te 

dental  surgeons 
Kenneth  T,  Strauch 
John  D,  Suomi 


To  be  dental  surgeons 


Richard  R.  Baker 
Robert  C.  Birch 
Merwyn  C.  Crump 
Richard  Q.  Dunn 
Robert  C.  Paine 
Ralph  A,  Frew 
Karl  J.  Hettwer 
John  H,  Holt 
Philip  Llghtbody 
Richard  D.  Lowe 


Horace  E,  Lyon 
Robert  J.  McCune 
Albert  J.  Munk 
Regis  M.  Nairn 
Tomm  H.  Pickles 
Dale  S.  Pyke 
Richard  P.  RlWsl,  Jr. 
Wayne  E.  Stroud 
John  W.  Topping,  Jr. 
John  O.  Wilson 


To  be  nurse  directors 
M  Eaiaabeth  L.  DardenBeatrice  Marino 
Helen  V.  Poerst  Ruth  E.  Simonson 

Esther  C.  Oilbertaon    Elizabeth  O.  Sullivan 
Myra  I.  Johnson  Hermolne  S.  SwindoU 

Germalne  S.  Krysaai      Elizabeth  Walker 

To  be  senior  nurse  officers 
Antoinette  M.  Ante-     Jean  A.  McOoUom 

tomaeo  Elizabeth  Mullen 

LucUle  T.  Fallon  Rorence  Seldler 

Marie  Herold  L«na  F.  Turner 

Hazel  Kandler  Ruth  P.  Tweedale 

A.  Naomi  Kennedy 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Kathryn  Q.  Ames  June  G.  Michalskl 

Juanita  M.  Barkley        M.  Ethel  Payne 
Jennifer  Boondas  Frances  G.  Snyder 

Virginia  B.  Brown 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  directors 
James  A.  Anderegg        Everett  MacLeman 
Ronald  E.  Bales  Godon  E.  Stone 

Richard  D.  Coleman     Albert  P.  Talboys 
William  H,  Davis  Wilbur  J,  Whltsell 

Joseph  W.  Fltz- 

patrlck 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 

Hugh  H.  Connolly  Donald  W.  Marshall 

Frederick  A.  J.  John  E.  Munzer 

Flohrschutz  Francis  L.  Nelson 

Robert  L.  J.  Harris  Richard  B.  Vaughan 
Ernest  D.  Harward       Gene  B.  Welsh 

Ralph  K.  Longaker  Harold  W.  Wolf 
George  F  MalUson 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 

James  E   Channell  John  J.  Henderson 

James  H.  Eagen  Francis  G.  Mattem 

Santo  A.  Furfari  Anton  J.  Muhlch 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

George  E.  Anderson  Willard  G.  Hopkins 

David  L.  Calkins  Pong  N,  Lem 

Joseph  A.  Cochran  Dale  A.  Stevenson 

To  be  scientist  directors 
Richard  Q.  Bell  Edward  M.  Scott 

Thomas  W.  Haines        Elizabeth  K. 
Kelsey  C.  Mllner  Welsburger 

Albert  S.  Perry  John  H.  Welsburger 

To  be  senior  scientists 
Ibrahim  J.  Hindawl      W.  Daniel  Sudia 
Eldon  P.  Savage  Gerald  C.  Taylor 

Earl  S.  Schaefer 

To  be  scientists 
Arthur  D.  Fynn  Harley  G.  Sheffield 

To  be  sanitarian  directors 
Charles  J.  Hart  Donald  E.  Summers 

George  R.  Hayes,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  sanitarians 

William  J.  Beck  Kenneth  L.  Pool 

William  P.  Bower  Warren  V.  Powell 

Gerald  J.  Karches  George  E.  Prime 

Donald  C.  Mackel  Jack  W.  Sadler 

Raymond  A.  Marden  Thomas  J.  Sharpe 
Edison  E.  Newman 

To  be  sanitarians 

Gene  P.  Burke  Charles  R.  Porter 

Daniel  P.  Cahlll  Philip  J.  Robblns 

Norman  G.  Edmlsten  Donald  R.  Smith 

Harry  Haverland  Geswaldo  A.  Verrone 

Dale  J.  Johnson  William  P.  WoUschla- 

Alfred  B.  Kline,  Jr.  ger 

Joseph  Lovett  Lltsey  L.  Zellner 
Michael  B.  Musachlo 

a'o  be  veterinary  officer  directors 
Preston  Holden  William  KapUn 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
James  P.  Wright 

To  be  veterinary  officers 
George  M,  Beer  Donald  D.  Smith 

David  L.  Madden 


To  be  pharmacist  director 
Joseph  J.  Hackett 

To  be  pharmacists 
Clarence  Portner  Philip  R.  Hugill 

Ronald  D.  Gilbert        James  L  Snowden 
To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
James  V.  Anderson        Francis  A  Quam 
Robert  A.  Epstein         Anthony  R.  Zelonls 

To  be  senior  therapists 
John  R.  De»imlo  Howard  A.  Haak 

Jean  M.  Gosselln 

To  be  therapists 
Richard  S.  Mazzacone  Robert  D.  Skinner 
Gordon  8.  Pocock  WlUiam  D.  Wallls 

To  be  dietitian  director 
Jeanne  M.  Reid 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
Lois  M,  Gamble 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
Arlene  M,  M.  Lawrence 

To  be  health  services  directors 
Jason  N.  Calhoun         Elsa  J.  Nelson 
Viola  Cunningham       Ruth  F.  Richards 
Sheldon  A.  Miller 

To  be  senior  health  services  officers 
Martha  G.  Barclay        Ernest  G.  McDanlel 
James  M.  Hardin "         Roberta  E.  Peay 
David  D.  Haworth         Pauline  N.  RabagUno 
Daniel  A,  Hunt  Clarence  P.  Szwed 

Lucia  N.  Mason  James  L.  Verber 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
In  thk  Armt 
Lee  A.  Bland,  Jr. 

The  following-named  oflBcers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grades  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  general 
Gen,     Charles     Hartwell     Bonesteel     III, 
018655.  Army  of  the  United   States    (major 
general,  US,  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Jean  Evans  Engler,  019198,  Army 
of  the  United  States    (major  general,   U.S. 
Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grades  as  follows: 
To  be  general 
Lt  Gen.  John  Hersey  Michaells,  020328. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
MaJ.     Gen.     Joseph     Miller     Helser,     Jr., 
043773,  U.S.  Army. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  William  Eifler,  032614. 

U.S  Army. 

In  the  Army 

The  followlng-namecy»eTson  for  reappoint- 
ment m  the  active  llj^  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  Stat«,  from  temporary  dU- 
ablllty  retired  list,  Wder  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  colonel 

Nlda,  Glenn  E,,  074100890. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  majors 

Barrett,  Ortle  B.,  449405251. 

Brophy,  Edward  R,  Jr..  014249257. 

Brown,  Howard  E..  160221019. 

Crittenden,  Forest  G..  527229847. 

Parmer.  Harold  D.,  44232653. 
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Otey,  Lyman  J  ,  226345779. 
Smith.  Orvle  D.,  456489725. 
Vann,  Claude  O.,  Jr.,  260202433. 

To  be  captains 

Bassett.  Franklyn  B..  040309648. 
Buflfone,  David  A.,  197289379. 
Cady.  George  P  .  562403703. 
Colello,  Joseph  Jr.,  319267995. 
Crawford,  Charles  W..  509343269. 
Cukjatl.  Donald  E..  509388589. 
Damato,  Earl  J..  040309385. 
Paublon.  Merle  L  .  489349950. 
Follmer.  Ronald  L.,  Jr.,  206287334. 
Grushetsky.  Philip  J  .  208287407. 
Hughes.  James  R..  Jr..  447329908. 
Johnson.  Benjamin  P..  455567241. 
Kull,  Donald  H  .  324288651. 
Kulmayer.  Joseph  L.,  139286105. 
Lewis.  William  R..  356329719. 
McClung.  Henry  J  .  Jr  .  430642108. 
McCollam.  Myrna  H..  504442760. 
McManus,  Ronald  T.,  569444059. 
Mobley,  Gordon  S  .  III.  263529847. 
Nlcklas,  Harold  H..  Jr..  310408871. 
Smith.  Guy  A..  Jr..  254546120. 
Sorenson,  WUbert  W..  523502603. 
Strope.  Michael  B..  516444267. 
Thompson.  David  A.,  426849324. 
Tl^vlno,  Francisco,  Jr.,  457520981. 
W^^son,  Dwane  C,  503283161. 
Wheeler.  Marvin  W.,  414446269. 
Wood.  Ernest  M..  Jr.,  253465495. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Addison,  Wilbur  D.,  227526706. 
Adlesperger,  Ray  D.,  524407411. 
Babson,  Beverly  R.,  007408011. 
Beree,  Charles  E  ,  209320809. 
Blalkowskl,  John  R.,  381368343. 
BUlups,  Leonard  H.,  228463539. 
Choate.  Philip  S..  006400055. 
Duke,  Terrance  M.,  354245741. 
Duvall,  William  E.,  Ill,  247703416. 
Easley,  Ronald  E.,  236602140. 
Esplnosa,  John  L.,  B31383357. 
Farrell,  Anne  E.,  130307221. 
Fisher.  William  P.,  401560174. 
FYeeman,  Lawrence  W..  461602119. 
Gtlbertson.  Clark  D.,  471409479. 
Greenberg,  Joseph  H.,  471489971. 
Hame«,  William  H.,  Jr..  258644781. 
Johnson,  Stephen  P.,  263645060. 
Jones.  James  E..  Jr..  423547119. 
Karr.  Kennard  G.,  421565061. 
Kelly,  Dennis  M.,  555585019. 
Kennedy.  Kevin  E.,  023300307. 
Kemer,  Herbert  V..  436608569. 
King.  Gerald  P..  519468990. 
Latimer,  John  D.,  460681057. 
Mathlas,  Phil  A.,  519464955. 
McAleer,  Charles  P.,  576443144. 
Naylor,  Robert  H.,  II,  426849859. 
Needham,  Thomas  H.,  022323854. 
NicoUnl,  Alexander.  119327291. 
Paxton.  Robert  C,  545529286. 
Platte,  Ronald  J.,  284347806, 
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Reed,  John  P.,  Jr.,  046343984. 
Roberson,  Bernard  E.,  368383119. 
Robinson,  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  422582754. 
Sanford.  Steven  D.,  293362529. 
Schlenker.  Austin  C,  097225046. 
Schofleld,  Grant  A.,  021303072. 
Schuyler,  Linden  E.,  538348068. 
Shamblen.  James  P.,  235663056. 
Sylvester.  Marilyn  J.,  535346708. 
Whltsett,  Thomas  N.,  464684936. 
Young,  Edward  J.,  131301459. 
Young,  Robert  S.,  402488982. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Bishop,  Ronald  M.,  535429410. 
Cole,  Clyde  N..  046323442. 
Daniels,  John  E.,  161322520. 
Davis,  Francisco  S.,  433567582. 
Elam.  John  R..  261721719. 
Fisher,  Richard  C,  553605695. 
Koerselman,  Benjamin,  484526540. 
Llpton,  William  V.,  137385677. 
McCarthy,  Joseph  T.,  II,  561624924. 
Proctor,  Prank  T.,  Jr.,  252687523. 
Thomas,  William  G.,  257684179. 
Wright,  Cephas  C.  524509077. 

The  following-named  scholarship  student 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107.3283,  3284,  3286 
3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Cox,  Gerald  D. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEW    USES    FOR    HELIUM— THE 
WONDER  ELEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  18.  1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  scientific  breakthroughs  of  our 
time  wa^  made  possible  in  1905  when  the 
element  helium  was  found  in  natural 
gas  flowing  from  a  shallow  well  near 
Dexter,  Kans.  The  subsequent  work  of 
University  of  Kansas  scientists  confirmed 
that  this  rare  element  could  exist  in  rel- 
atively substantial  quantities  in  natural 
gas  fields.  Today  the  United  States  con- 
trols the  major  source  of  economically 
recoverable  helium  in  the  free  world  and 
much  of  this  gas  continues  to  be  re- 
covered in  my  State  of  Kansas.  Helium- 
recovery  plants  exist  at  Bushton.  Ulysses, 
Liberal.  Otis,  Scott  City,  and  Elkhardt, 
Kans.  Among  the  firms  recovering  helium 
in  Kansas  are  Northern  Helex,  Inc.,  Cities 
Service  Helex,  Inc.,  National  Helium 
Corp.,  Kansas  Refined  HeUum  Co..  and 
Alamo  Chemical  Co. 

The  United  States  is  able  to  recover 
from  natural  gas,  supplies  of  helium 
which  sustain  a  wide  range  of  spectacular 
scientific  achievements.  The  first  modern 
use  of  helium  was  as  a  safe,  nonflam- 
mable lifting  gas  for  balloons  and  air- 
ships. Today,  however,  helium  plays  an 
indispensable  role  in  the  launching  and 
operation  of  our  rocket  flights  to  the 
moon,  including  Apollo  11:  sustains  hu- 
man life  in  our  exploitation  beneath  the 
sea:  makes  possible  the  phenomena 
known  as  lasers  and  masers;  is  essential 
to  operation  of  nuclear  reactors,  gas 
chi-omatograph  chemical  analysis  and 
shielded  arc  welding— to  name  but  a  few 
uses. 


Yet  helium  is  not  a  plentiful  item  here 
on  earth.  Prior  to  1960,  we  wasted  about 
6  billion  cubic  feet  of  helium  per  year 
just  by  burning  natural  gas  as  fuel. 
However.  :.hanks  to  a  program  enunciat- 
ed by  the  late  President  Eisenhower  and 
carried  forward  under  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
conserve  this  valuable  element.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  group  of  private 
helium  producers  have  been  able  to  put 
22  bilhon  cubic  feet  of  helium  into  under- 
ground storage  to  meet  future  needs. 
Still,  even  with  this  program,  half  of 
the  helium  in  natural  gas  production  is 
wasted  into  the  atmosphere.  This,  when 
there  have  been  no  substantial  new 
sources  of  helium  discovered  since  1943. 
Underscoring  our  need  to  use  our  he- 
lium resources  wisely,  is  the  fact  that 
science  is  only  just  now  beginning  to  dis- 
cover still  wider  applications  for  helium. 
One  such  use  is  the  new  field  of  cryo- 
genics, or  supercold.  Scientists  already 
have  shown  us  that  loudspeakers  im- 
mersed in  liquified  helium  at  tempera- 
tures of  minus  452'  F.  can  pick  up  broad- 
cast signals  from  communications  satel- 
lites. This  is  what  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  see  the  Olympic  games  televised  across 
the  ocean  or  receive  television  pictures 
from  space  capsules. 

But  cryogenics  may  also  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  enjoy  improved  electric 
power  at  reduced  costs.  Improved  gen- 
erators and  underground  cables  which 
eliminate  above-ground  high  voltage 
cables  are  just  two  of  the  possibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  clear 
policy  to  conserve  and  make  optimum 
use  of  our  helium  resources  is  self-evi- 
dent. I  believe  that  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens  in  general  should  become  aware 
of  the  importance  of  helium  to  our  coun- 
try and  the  possible  ways  in  which  they 
may  benefit  from  a  wise  use  of  helium. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Research  To  Develop  Superconductors." 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  13.  1969, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Research  To  Develop  New  Superconductor- 
Cable  Seen  Capable  of  Handling  Power 
Loads  25  Times  That  of  Other  Existing 
Methods 

New  York. — Union  Carbide  Corp.  said  It's 
Initiating  an  $8  million,  12-year  develop- 
ment program  to  produce  an  underground 
superconducting  power  cable  capable  of 
handling  electricity  power  loads  25  Umea 
greater  than  the  largest  existing  conventional 
cables. 

The  conducting  element  In  Union  Carbides 
new  cable  will  be  ultra-pure  niobium  de- 
posited by  a  patented  process  on  copper 
backing.  This  would  be  cooled  by  liquid 
helium  to  452  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit: 
at  that  temperature  It  Is  superconductive, 
displaying  almost  no  resistance  to  electrical 
current. 

A  Union  Carbide  spokesman  said  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  a  solution  to 
long-term  pwwer  transmission  problems  ex- 
pected by  the  early  1980's.  The  new  cables, 
he  added,  would  be  utilized  to  carry  elec- 
tricity from  suburban  generating  stations  to 
cities,  where  local  distribution  by  conven- 
tional cable  would  take  over. 

cable's  potential 

Scientists  at  the  company's  Llnde  division, 
which  is  to  conduct  the  development  pro- 
gram, believe  that  a  single  24-inch-dlameter 
super-conducting  cable  could  carry  more 
than  enough  power  to  supply  New  York 
Ci*.y's  present  needs.  At  least  20  conventional 
lO-lnch  cables  would  be  needed  to  carry  the 
same  load,  it  was  announced. 

By  1990.  when  New  York  City's  power 
needs  are  expected  to  be  triple  today's,  two 
superconductive  cables  could  theoretically 
handle  all  of  the  city's  needs,  compared  with 
at  least  40  conventional,  345.000-volt  cables, 
the  scientists  believe. 

Utilities  are  facing  pressure  to  put  their 
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transmission  cables  underground,  despite 
the  fact  that  It  Is  cheaper  and  technically 
easier  to  use  overhead  power  cables.  Exist- 
ing underground  cables  will  be  Inadequate, 
engineers  believe,  to  handle  the  Increased 
power  demands  of  urban  centers  within  a 
few  years. 

The  superconducting  cables  would  have 
vastly  greater  capacity  than  any  conven- 
tional cables,  even  the  ultra-high  voltage 
overhead  cables  currently  under  develop- 
ment. Superconducting  cables,  a  Union  Car- 
bide scientist  said,  are  "only  slightly  beyond 
the  conceptual  stage  today." 

RESEARCH    TIMETABLE 

According  to  the  timetable  drawn  up  by 
Union  Carbide,  two  years  and  about  $2  mil- 
lion would  be  spent  on  Initial  research  and 
development,  followed  by  seven  years  of  pro- 
totype construction  and  testing,  costing 
about  $4.8  million.  Final  design  modification 
would  take  an  additional  two  years,  and 
would  cost  about  $1  million. 

The  Increased  load  capability  of  supercon- 
ducting cable,  a  Union  Carbide  scientist 
said  "results  In  an  effective  decrease  in  the 
cable  cost  per  unit  power,  especially  at  the 
higher  voltage  level."  In  addition,  the  power 
loss  from  a  conventional  cable  is  about  6,000 
times  greater  than  that  from  a  supercon- 
ducting cable,  he  said. 

The  Union  Carbide  program  Is  a  continua- 
tion of  advanced  research  studies  already 
conducted  by  the  company  for  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  a  utility  industry  group. 
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Despite  the  organizational  problems 
facing  the  Council.  I  know  that  this 
agency  has  an  extremely  important  func- 
tion to  serve,  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
could  be  continued. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit the  NCAI  position  paper  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  : 

A   Position   Paper:    National   Congress   of 
American  Indians 
(Adopted  on  May  6.  1969.  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.) 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  CONGRESS  EN- 
DORSES THE  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL   ON    INDIAN    OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians— NCAI— recently  is- 
sued a  position  paper  on  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs.  In  its  pa- 
per, NCAI  strongly  endorses  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity,  a  new 
Federal  agency  established  by  Executive 
order  in  March  1968.  NCAI  calls  the 
National  Council  "a  vital  mechanism  for 
Indian  involvement  in  their  own  prog- 
ress. There  is  no  other  like  body  which 
gives  the  Indian  people  such  vital  par- 
ticipation in  the  discussion  and  solution 
of  their  problems." 

The  Council's  function  is  to  review 
Federal  programs  for  Indians,  make 
broad  policy  recommendations  and  in- 
sure that  Federal  programs  reflect  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Indian  people. 
The  Council  is  chaired  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Its  membership  includes  the  Cab- 
inet members  responsible  for  Indian  pro- 
grams and  six  American  Indian  leaders. 
One  of  the  Council's  first  projects  was  an 
investigation  of  the  problems  of  urban 
Indians,  a  problem  area  that  iiad  been 
ignored  by  virtually  all  Government 
agencies  before  the  formation  of  the 
Council. 

Unfortunately,  delays  have  occurred  in 
the  development  of  Council  programs 
during  the  last  6  months.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  under- 
standably been  concerned  about  these 
delays  and  has  recommended  that  funds 
not  be  appropriated  for  the  Council  dur- 
ing the  1970  fiscal  year. 


The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
would  like  to  project  several  views  and  Ideas 
that  we  have  concerning  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration of  Indian  Affairs  during  the 
present  and  subsequent  Administrations. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity  by  President  Johnson 
was  a  milestone  in  the  Involvement  of  Indian 
people  with  the  administration  of  this  coun- 
try, and  as  such  It  can  be  a  vital  mechanism 
for  Indian  Involvement  In  their  own  progress. 
There  Is  no  other  like  body  which  gives  the 
Indian  people  such  vital  participation  in  the 
discussion  and  solution  of  their  problems. 
The  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity must  be  continued  and  funds  appro- 
priated for  Its  continued  operation. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  desirability 
of  appointing  an  Indian  of  recognized  ability 
to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a  long 
period  of  time  has  handled  matters  Involv- 
ing Indian  people.  After  a  fair  consideration 
of  all  the  Issues  Involved,  we  believe  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has.  in  good 
conscience,  attempted  to  carry  out  Its  pro- 
grams and  functions,  but  we  believe  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  to  take  a  long 
and  analytical  look  at  this  Bureau. 

The  abolition  or  dispersal  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  all  of  Its  services  amons 
other  government  agencies  certainly  is  not 
the  answer.  We  believe  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  can  effectively  perform  Its 
present  duties  If  the  organization  is  revised. 
It  has  the  experience  and  know-how  that  is 
required  in  areas  that  It  directly  involves 
the  Indian  people  in  management. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should,  by 
legislation,  be  made  an  Independent  com- 
mission or  agency.  At  the  present  time  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must  compete  for 
funds  with  other  agencies  and  bureaus 
within  the  I>epartment  of  Interior  who  are 
also  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Department  of  Interior  Is 
basically  a  land  oriented  organization,  rather 
than  a  human  oriented  organization.  The 
Department's  Budget  Managers  are  also  land 
oriented.  They  do  not  have  the  required  em- 
pathy regarding  basic  Indian  problems  which 
are  human  In  nature,  such  as  the  commu- 
nity problems  of  education,  housing,  etc. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  often  finds 
himself  hamstrung  by  the  Department  and 
other  Interests  which  are  more  interested  In 
other  areas.  This  conflict  of  Interest  at  the 
Secretarial  level  cannot  contribute  to  the 
fair  and  Impatrlal  administration  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  very  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  Insulates  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  Indian  people.  The 
Secretary's  chief  representative  of  the  Indian 
people,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
is  also  further  insulated  from  the  people  by 
the  Area  Offices.  With  these  InsulatlonB,  it  la 
no  smaU  wonder  that  many  critics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  claim  that  the  Job 
is  not  being  done,  and  that  top  heavy  admin- 
istration results.  Umlted  funds  are  now 
being  wasted  on  uselees  office  support,  which 
also  breeds  excessive  red  tape  and  reporting 
requlremante.  Direct  access  to  the  t<^  ad- 
ministrators Is  needed.  The  establishment  of 
an  independent  Indian  Oommlsslon  will  re- 
move most  of  the  bureaucracy  that  makes  It 
so  cumberrome  for  Indian  people  to  oommu- 
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nlcate  with  those  who  are  responsible  for 
Indian  Affairs.  We  believe  that  this  proposed 
Indian  Commission  will  be  more  responsive 
to  the  Indian  people  and  speed  the  day  when 
full-scale  development  can  be  implemented 
in  Indian  communities. 

We  would  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  or  commission  to  study  the 
operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Included  In  this  body  should  be  a  broad 
representation  of  responsible  Federally  recog- 
nized Indian  leadership.  One  of  the  primary 
tasks  of  this  body  should  be  a  complete  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  present  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  budget  process  The  present 
process  has  built-in  pitfalls  which  not  only 
encourage,  but  promote  and  nourish  the 
building  of  empires  by  bureaucratic  Branch 
Chiefs  through  their  control  of  funds,  pro- 
motions, etc.,  at  the  Central,  Area  and  Agen- 
cy levels. 

We  believe  that  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  and  In- 
dian Tribes  should  be  appropriated  with 
broad  discretionary  powers  for  their  use  given 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
especlallv  to  the  Agency  superintendent  The 
present  "une-ltem-functlonal  appropriations 
result  in  waste  for  some  functions  through 
an  overabundance  of  funds  while  other  nec- 
essary functions  are  curtailed  because  of  fund 
limitations.  The  revision  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess should  also  include  the  approval  or  the 
veto  power  by  Tribal  governing  bodies  during 
the  local  Agencv  budget  submittal  process. 

The  Indian  Agencies  at  Reservation  level 
should  be  reorganized,  taking  Into  account 
local  needs  and  the  total  Reservation  devel- 
opment programs.  The  present  Bureau  struc- 
ture, which  calls  for  an  Agency  Branch  to 
complement  every  Washington  Branch  Chief 
whether  It  Is  essentially  needed  or  not.  should 
be  eliminated.  The  local  Agencies  should  be 
revamped  to  include  an  effective  combina- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  urgently  and 
ultimately  needed  to  achieve  the  human  re- 
source, natural  resource  and  economic  de- 
velopments in  the  Indian  Community. 

We  have  some  reservations  about  Indian 
Tribes   contracting   to   perform   services   for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  many  cases. 
Indian   Tribes   do   not   have    the   necessary 
capital  to  contract  to  perform  these  services. 
If  Indian  Tribes  are  to  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tract with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
necessary    working    capital    and    equipment 
must  be  made  available  on  an  outright  grant 
basis  to  permit  the  Tribe  to  function  eco- 
nomically.  It  should   be  specifically  under- 
stood that  If  Indian  Tribes  are  to  contract 
with   the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  a 
fair  return  by  the  Tribes  Is  to  be  expected 
and  that  the  Tribes  should  not  be  expected 
to  pay  sub-standard  wages  to  perform  these 
services.  Also,  the  Tribes  should  be  offered 
not  only  the  dirtiest,  smallest  and  most  dif- 
ficult Jobs  which  the  Agency  must  accom- 
plish   but  Tribes  should   be  encouraged   to 
accept  major  tasks  that  may  require  them 
to  develop  their  own  staffs  of  skilled  experts. 
In  many  instances.  Tribes  are  offered  Just 
those  Jobs  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs  has   never    been    able    to   successfully 
accomplish,  or  those  which  are  Inslgnlflcant, 
or  those  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with. 

If  Indian  Tribes  with  very  little  capital 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
this  contracting  can  bankrupt  them  unless 
payment  procedures  by  the  Bureau  are  im- 
proved. Further,  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
give  continuity  of  appropriations  for  Indian 
contract  programs  and  developments  could 
leave  Indian  contractors  with  costiy,  but  un- 
usable equipment.  Excessive  contract  super- 
vision and  red  tape  requirements  should  also 
be  kept  In  check  If  IndUn  Tribes  are  to  be 
expected  to  contract  successfxilly. 

We  have  manv  years  to  go  before  the  In- 
dian people  and  their  communities  reach 
optimum  development;  therefore,  any 
thoughts  of  abolishing  or  parceling  out  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
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other  Federal  agencies  ia  out  of  the  question 
at  this  time.  If  another  Federal  agency  at- 
tempted to  take  over  one  of  the  present 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
that  agency  would  have  to  learn  the  diffi- 
cult task  and  would  b«  faced  with  the  same 
problems  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
faces.  We  suggest  that  the  change  of  the 
present  Area-Agency  system  Is  the  most  ex- 
pedient route  to  take. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  abolished 
or  Its  services  fragmented  It  will  again  Jeop- 
ardize, and  in  many  cases  it  will  terminate 
the  present  services  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  termination  in  disguise. 
Indian  people  have  never  been  successful  In 
competing  for  services  through  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  services  received 
from  these  agencies  have  been  very  small  or 
practically  nil  except  for  the  excellent  serv- 
ices now  received  from  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Politically  and  socially  It  is  almost  Im- 
possible for  the  Indian  to  compete  for  serv- 
ices among  other  Federal  agencies.  With  the 
huge  backlog  of  services  and  developments 
needing  to  be  accomplished,  at  best,  the 
parceling  out  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
MrvlcQs-U)  other  Federal  agencies  would  only 
be  an  injustice  to  these  agencies  because  of 
their  already  Insurmountable  work  load.  A 
revamped  and  revitalized  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  with  sufficient  funds  can  and  will  do 
a  better  Job. 


ALAN  JAY  LERNERS  SONGS  FOR 
AMERICA 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  18,  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  music  and 
the  words  which  go  with  it  as  lyrics,  a 
universal  language  that  transcends  the 
borders  of  the  countries  of  this  world, 
has  an  outstanding  examplar  in  Alan  Jay 
Lemer.  Songs  bridge  the  so-called  gen- 
eration gap  of  today.  The  leaders  of  to- 
day's youth  communicate  with  their  con- 
temporaries through  songs.  They  tell  the 
establishment  of  the  thoughts,  desires, 
sociological  goals  of  today's  youth.  Down 
through  the  history  of  the  world  songs 
have  truly  reflected  the  moods  and  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  the  times. 
From  the  hymns  and  psalms  of  Biblical 
times  through  the  era  of  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present  day,  songs  have  told 
the  history  and  the  longings  of  their 
times.  The  history  of  our  generation  has 
been  put  into  songs  by  Alan  Jay  Lemer. 
The  year  1969  marks  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  this  distinguished  lyricist's 
career. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Alan  Jay  Lemer 
has  served  his  country  with  words  and 
deeds.  He  has  served  President  Johnson 
and  President  Nixon  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Committee  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  He  serves  on  the  boards  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  National  Hospital  for 
Speech  Disorders  and  the  New  York 
Osteopathic  Hospital. 

Of  equal  importance  has  been  his  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  music  in  songs 
that  have  endeared  him  and  our  coun- 
tr>'  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Starting 
with  his  first  production,  "The  Patsy," 
he  went  on  to  "Brigadoon,"  "An  Amerl- 
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can  In  Paris,"  "My  Fair  Lady,"  "Oigi," 
"Camelot,"  "On  A  Clear  Day  You  Can 
See  Forever."  and  "Paint  Your  Wagon." 
The  year  1969  is  a  historical  year  for 
this  musicial  American.  In  recognition  of 
his  25  years  of  musical  contributions,  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in 
New  York  City  recently  held  an  anni- 
versary tribute  to  Alan  Jay  Lemer  on 
the  occasion  of  his  silver  jubilee  and  I 
had  the  personal  pleasure  as  a  friend  of 
long  standing  of  presenting  the  acad- 
emy's award  to  him  on  that  occasion. 
Simultaneously,  two  of  his  most  famous 
stage  musicals  are  being  transferred  to 
the   motion   picture   theater   screen   by 
Paramount  Pictures.  They  are  "On  A 
Clear  Day  You  Can  See  Forever"  and 
"Paint  Your  Wagon."  "Paint  Your  Wag- 
on," will  make  its  screen  debut  this  fall. 
They  reflect  in  songs  and  music  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  periods  of  Amer- 
icana, the  gold  rush  of  many  years  ago 
which  was  the  catalyst  for  the  expansion 
of  our  great  country's  borders  as  we 
know  them  today.  Much  of  the  historical 
material   of   the   time   was   clouded   in 
romanticism.    Through    the   traditional 
sources  of  history  and  researching  the 
music  of  the  time,  Mr.  Lemer  was  able 
to  create  a  composite  picture  of  those 
spectacular  days  of  the  wild  west.  It  Is 
for  these  contributions  to  our  country 
that  we  join  in  the  salute  to  Mr.  Lemer, 
a  music  man  of  America,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  25th  armlversary. 


July  18,  1969 


DILEMMA  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  problems  today  in 
our  schools. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  analysis  and  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  one 
of  our  Buffalo,  N.Y..  teachers.  James  A. 
Parley,  in  his  remarks  recently  upon  re- 
tiring as  president  of  the  Buffalo  High 
School  Teachers  Association. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  brief  la- 
ment by  Mr.  Farley,  a  teacher  at  Seneca 
Vocational  High  School,  666  East  De- 
lavan  Ave. 

A  HioR  School  Teacheb  Speaks 

Now,  I  would  leave  a  message  with  you — I 
am  concerned,  dlstreeeed  and  alarmed  about 
the  ciirrent  philosophy  of  education  or  per- 
haps the  lack  of  a  philosophy  of  education 
especially  on  the  secondary  level. 

In  the  past,  one  could  simply  say  the  pur- 
pose of  education  was  basically  to  teach  the 
3  R's,  citizenship  and  the  other  allied  sub- 
jects on  the  high  school  level. 

In  the  past  two  decades  we  have  witnessed 
a  vast  expansion  of  educational  empires — 
plans  to  start  school  at  age  3  and  4 — current 
legislation  proposed  to  Increase  mandatory 
attendance  age  to  18 — a  lighted  school  pro- 
gram— life  adjiastment  courses — sex  educa- 
tion program,  programs  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  and  mentally  retarded.  And  all  of 
this  centered  under  one  big  top — the  Hleb 
School. 

For  every  problem,  the  country  seems  to 
demand  a  program  from  the  schools.  We 
simply  are  not  equipped  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem of  the  world — nor  should  we  attempt  to 
do  so — or  be  asked  to  do  so. 


We  should  set  our  limiting  goals  and 
attempt  to  reach  them  and  cease  the  expan- 
sion of  educational  »npiree.  We  simply  can't 
be  all  things  to  all  people. 

Now  there  Is  a  popular  slogan:  "Support 
your  schools".  We  need  help.  We  welcome 
the  suppcwt  of  parents  and  Che  community. 
However,  we  do  not  need  the  support  of  self 
appcrinted  vigilante  groups  who  dally  ver- 
bally assault  our  schools  and  Indeed,  some- 
times Invade  and  physically  assail  and  as- 
sault our  studeots  and  teachers. 

The  schools  are  asked  to  assume  more  of 
the  functions  of  the  home — ^the  law  calls  it 
"In  looo  parentis".  That  Is,  the  schools  stand 
In  place  of  the  parents.  More  and  more  re- 
sponsibility U  given  to  the  school  Including 
responsibility  for  health  and  safety — but  at 
this  very  time  less  and  less  authority  is  given 
to  the  teacher  and  the  schools. 

In  short,  it  is  a  whole  new  hall  game  with 
little  or  no  new  rules  available  for  the  play- 
ers. At  times  It  seems  as  if  the  ship  has  lost 
its  rudder.  Yes,  we  need  help.  Your  schools 
need  support.  We  need  the  support  of  the 
parents  and  the  community.  We  need  new 
laws  at  the  state  and  local  school  board  level 
which  win  allow  schools  and  teachers  to  do 
their  Jobs — namely,  teach.  We  need  the 
courts  and  Congress  to  support  us  also. 

Now  for  an  even  more  positive  approach. 

I  urge  that  the  various  high  schools  hold 
a  conference  a  week  before  schools  reopen— 
a  conference  of  students,  parents  and  fac- 
ulty— and  establish  a  set  of  rules  for  conduct 
and  drees  applicable  for  that  given  academic 
year. 

I  ask  that  these  rules  be  upheld  by  the 
school  boards  and  the  courts.  At  least  this 
would  be  a  beginning.  We  need  your  support. 
We  need  help. 


OUR  FREEDOM  AND  THE  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  very  monumen- 
tal event  in  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  July  16,  the 
United  States  of  America  launched  the 
most  ambitious  scientific  investigation 
ever  attempted  by  man,  with  the  lift-off 
of  Apollo  11  on  Its  voyage  to  the  moon. 
However,  with  millions  of  Americans  lis- 
tening and  watching  the  event,  and  the 
entire  world  keeping  an  attentive  eye  on 
the  attempted  moon  landing,  I  am  some- 
what inquisitive  with  regard  to  another 
aspect  of  human  development  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  genesis  of  this  ambitious 
space  program.  I  speak  of  American  free- 
dom and  I  hold  this  freedom  to  be  not 
only  a  deciding  factor  in  America's  over- 
all quest  for  achievement,  but  also  the 
major  motivating  factor  in  dividual  ac- 
complishment. 

How  many  Americans  actually  live  in 
constant  appreciation  of  this  important 
fact?  One  has  only  to  look  to  nations 
such  as  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, East  Germany,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Alban- 
ia to  fully  understand  the  reason  that 
America  has  produced  or  harbored  the 
type  of  men  capable  of  realizing  such 
dreams  as  the  current  Apollo  moonshot. 
It  Is  because  America  is  the  citadel  of 
freedom — and  the  one  place  in  the  world 
where  there  is  truly  no  limit  to  the  broad- 
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nes8  and  boldness  of  the  peoples'  outlook, 
and  no  tethers  on  expression  of  thought 
or  confidence  in  man's  ability  to  solve  the 
great  social  as  well  as  physical  problems 
which  still  confront  the  world. 

We  must  continue  to  express  our  con- 
cem  for  those  other  peoples  who  struggle 
and  yearn  for  similar  freedoms;  and  so 
I  hail  America's  expression  of  such  con- 
cern during  this,  the  eleventh  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  three  lone  Americans  who  have 
now  embarked  on  history's  most  incredi- 
ble venture,  represent  more  than  this  Na- 
tion; they  represen^ji^nkind.  For  their 
success,  for  which  w^!ray,  will  not  really 
diminish  the  earth,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, but  will  make  it  all  the  larger  in 
the  sense  that  they  will  be  helping  men 
everywhere  in  their  determination  to 
meet  the  challenges  which,  for  a  mo- 
ment only,  these  three  earthlings  have 
left  behind. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  those  challenges 
Is  to  push  forward  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom, and  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  we 
pledge  to  do  so,  in  this  occasion,  by  re- 
affirming our  Nation's  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  all  lands. 
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tive  role  In  several  presidential  cam- 
paigns and  was  always  available  to  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  on  Long  Island. 

Perhaps  his  most  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  community  was  in  the  field 
of  civic  leadership.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Field  Service, 
Oceanside  chapter;  the  Island  Park  PTA 
and  Dante  League.  He  was  also  director 
of  the  Italian-American  Historical  So- 
ciety, vice  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
and  chairman  of  fund  raising  efforts  for 
Heart  Fund,  Cancer  Fund,  Boy  Scouts, 
and  many  other  organizations. 

The  blow  of  his  untimely  passing  that 
is  suffered  by  the  whole  community  is  of 
course  felt  with  infinitely  greater  inten- 
sity by  his  family. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  knew  Jim  and 
I  know  they  will  want  to  join  me  in  send- 
ing our  prayers  to  all  the  Fazios.  Our 
hearts  go  out  especially  to  Jim's  gracious 
and  devoted  wife,  Catherine  and  their 
four  children,  Karen  Janice.  Frank 
Scott,  Linda  Grace,  and  Elissa  Camille. 


JAMES  N.  FAZIO— PASSING  OF  A 
COMMUNITY  LEADER 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  and  thousands  of  people  on  Long 
Island  in  mourning  the  passing  of  an 
outstanding  community  leader — James 
N.  Fazio,  of  Island  Park.  We  needed  him 
for  years  more  of  service  to  community 
and  country  and  we  will  feel  his  loss  for 
years  to  come. 

Jim  Fazio  served  as  district  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  my  very  distinguished 
predecessor.  Congressman  Herbert  Ten- 
zer,  from  1965  to  1968  and  In  that  capac- 
ity eamed  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  Fifth  District 
for  his  dedication  and  compassion.  He 
was  Herbert  Tenzer's  dedicated  repre- 
sentative in  the  district  while  the  Con- 
gressman was  in  Washington. 

A  graduate  of  Syracuse  University — 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  1938 — and  Harvard 
Law  School— 1941 — Jim  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City 
and  Nassau  County  from  1941  until  his 
death.  He  served  as  counsel  to  the  OPA, 
1944-45;  corporation  ooimsel  for  the  Vil- 
lage of  Island  Park  for  8  years;  vlUage 
urban  renewal  counsel — 1952-65 — and 
drafted  zoning  ordinances,  building 
codes,  and  village  laws. 

In  the  political  field,  he  was  actively 
involved  in  the  Democratic  Party  at  both 
the  local  and  national  levels.  He  was 
Democratic  zone  leader  of  Island  Park, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  the  New  York 
State  Assembly,  town  of  Hempstead, 
supervisor  and  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention.  He  took  an  ac- 


SOUNDING  BOARD  FOR  SLANDER 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
regarding  campus  disorders  have  caused 
concern  due  to  the  use  of  hearsay,  very 
damaging  to  certain  individuals,  as  ac- 
cepted public  testimony. 

Congressional  immunity  and  the  con- 
gressional power  of  Investigation  can 
serve  as  effective  and  essential  parts  of 
the  legislative  process.  But  Congress 
abuses  these  two  constitutional  powers 
when  they  are  applied  without  concern 
for  other  constitutional  guarantees,  such 
as  due  process,  and  the  common  law  pro- 
tections against  libel  and  slander.  The 
possibility  for  defamation  of  character 
and  other  abuses  occurring  due  to  the 
wide  legal  immunities  given  by  these 
congressional  powers  is  frightening.  Con- 
gress must  exercise  the  eternal  vigilance 
necessary  if  we  are  not  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  constitutional  protections  of 
due  process  and  our  own  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Washington 
Post  for  helping  to  draw  attention  to  this 
question  through  their  editorial  on  July 
8,  1969,  entitled  "Sounding  Board  for 
Slander." 
The  editorial  follows: 

SotnroiNO  poAKD  ron  Slanbkb 
There  Is  something  frlghtenlngly  familiar 
about  the  two-bit  circus  that  Senator  John 
McClellan  has  been  conducting  lately  under 
the  auspices  of  his  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee.  The  ostensible  purpose  of 
its  current  investigation  ia  to  look  into  the 
causes  of  college  campus  disorders,  a  fonn 
of  inquiry  now  flagrantly  fashionable  and 
already  undertaken  redundantly  by  far  more 
competent  inveettgatlng  bodies.  The  McClel- 
lan formula  U  wondetftilly  simple:  offer  con- 
greesional  immunity  from  suits  for  Ubel  or 
slander  to  any  malcontent  or  crackpot  who 
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may  want  a  free  forum  for  expressing  his 
crotchets  or  paying  off  old  grudges. 

This  was  the  formula  parlayed  Into  a  na- 
tional frenzy  by  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy. It  created  an  atmosphere  In  which 
Americans  tended  to  look  with  distrust  upon 
their  feUow  Americans  and  In  which  na- 
tional security  was  sought  through  a  general 
repression  of  Individual  freedom.  It  was 
surely  one  of  the  unhappleet  times  In  Amer- 
ican history. 

Senator  McClellan  opened  his  show  with 
an  appearance  by  Eric  Hoffer  who  set  the 
tone  for  the  investigation  by  saying  of  the 
rebellious  students  at  Columbia  University, 
"It  would  have  been  a  wonderful  thing  if 
Grayson  Kirk  got  mad  and  got  a  gun  and 
killed  a  few."  But  more  serloxis  than  this 
sort  of  bloodthirsty  nonsense  has  been  the 
careless  dropping  of  names  by  witnesses,  de- 
nounced the  other  day  by  Senator  Percy  as 
"guilt  by  association  of  the  worst  type." 

Senator  Percy  was  roused  to  his  thoroughly 
jusUfled  wrath  by  the  testimony  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Police  Department's  Sub- 
versive Unit  who  characterized  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Senator  as  a  contributor  to 
Black  Power  and  other  radical  groups.  The 
sheer  vagueness  of  this  defamatory  reference 
affords  a  pretty  good  measure  of  its  value. 
Senator  Percy  pressed  the  policeman  to  be 
more  specific  about  what  groups  the  lady  In 
Chicago  had  supported;  but  that  expert  on 
"subversion"  said  he  could  not  do  so  "with- 
out reference  to  our  files." 

Not  everyone  slurred  In  a  proceeding  of 
this  sort  Is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  senatorial 
friend  on  hand  to  spring  to  her  defense,  A 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  ought 
not  be  lending  Itself  to  Euch  carelessness. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislative  investigating 
power  is  to  enable  Congress  to  obtain  infor- 
mation necessary  for  legislation — not  to  pun- 
ish people  by  publicity,  without  any  sem- 
blance of  due  process  and  without  affording 
them  any  chance  to  defend  themselves. 


BILL   SHAY 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1969 
Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1,000  friends 
of  Bill  Shay  gathered  in  Chicago  last 
evening  on  his  60th  birthday,  to  honor 
the  veteran  Catholic  League  basketball 
mentor,  who  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  coaching  profession.  Mr. 
Shay  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful coaches  of  basketball  and  builders  of 
young  men  in  the  Chlcagoland  area  dur- 
ing the  last  36  years. 

After  starring  in  basketball  at  St. 
PhUlip  High  School  and  DePaul  Univer- 
sity, Bill  returned  to  St.  Phillip  as  head 
coach  and  remained  there  for  10  years 
before  enlisting  in  the  Navy  in  Worid 
War  n.  Upon  his  discharge  from  service, 
he  returned  to  the  Ciilcago  Catholic 
League  at  De  La  Salle  High  School,  where 
he  was  head  coach  for  the  next  4  years 
before  assuming  the  coaching  reins  at 
Penwick  High  School. 

Mr.  Shay  left  Fenwlck  In  1954  to  be- 
come freshman  basketball  coach  at 
Loyola  University  In  Chicago,  where  he 
was  again  instrumental  in  developing 
many  outstanding  players  over  the  next 
5  years.  In  1960  Bill  returned  to  Fenwlck 
High  School  where  he  remained  until 
the  present  time, 
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Throiighout  his  career,  Coach  Shay 
has  been  notable  for  his  success  in  pro- 
ducing an  incomparable  parade  of  great 
teams,  great  players,  and  fine  young 
men.  His  record  for  sectional,  league, 
and  city  championships  in  both  junior 
and  senior  competition  is  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  the  Chicago  Catholic  High 
School  League. 

At  this  time,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  congressional  colleagues  from  the 
Chicago  area.  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
Bill  Shay  our  heartiest  congratulations 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  in 
developing  both  the  minds  and  the  bod- 
ies of  the  thousands  of  young  men  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact  during  his 
coaching  career.  His  influence  on  their 
lives  will  continue  to  benefit  them,  and 
their  country  as  well,  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  We  also  wish  Bill  Shay  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  happiness,  and 
thank  him  for  his  untiring  efiforts  on  be- 
half of  our  youth. 


ALUMNI  INTEREST  IN  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    ITEVr    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Attorney  Aaron  Fish- 
man  in  New  York  City,  believes  that  the 
Congressional  Record  has  served  a  won- 
derful purpose  in  disseminating  matters 
of  a  cultural  interest  to  the  Nation  and 
he  writes  to  report  on  the  continuity  and 
development  of  matters  that  were  re- 
ported here  before.  The  interest  of  alumni 
in  the  children  of  an  elementary  school 
is  rare  since  we  find  alumni  interest  di- 
rected to  schools  of  higher  learning.  But 
it  is  well  directed  when  we  consider  the 
importance  to  yoiang  children  of  an 
awareness  of  aflaiiation  with  a  tradition 
and  with  alumni  of  importance.  In  these 
perilous  days  of  our  educational  system 
the  efforts  of  alumni  'to  give  a  damn" 
as  they  say  in  New  York  City,  about  the 
disadvantaged  have  impressed  the  board 
of  education  which  had  our  last  Con- 
gressional Record  report  distributed  to 
the  almost  1,000  schools  so  that  they 
could  follow  good  example.  Items  like  the 
following  may  serve  as  guidelines  of  com- 
mendable conduct  that  the  Nation 
should  know  about  as  being  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  is  about  what  is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  elementary  school 
alumni  group  in  the  country. 

Alumnus  Charles  H.  Silver,  a  former 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
New  York  City  and  now  an  assistant  to 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center 
which  has  just  celebrated  its  80th  anni- 
versary- by  tendering  a  testimonial  din- 
ner to  Dr.  Albert  Sabin  of  antipolio  vac- 
cine fame. 

At  the  medical  center  is  inscribed  a 
credo  which  will  be  a  permanent  state- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  Charles  H. 
Silver: 

I  know  of  no  phase  of  human  endeavor 
which  Is  nobler  In  purpose  than  the  healing 
of  the  sick  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering. 
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I  know  of  no  Institution  that  serves  a  com- 
munity with  such  utter  unselfishness  and 
such  great  effectiveness  as  a  modern  hos- 
pital. I  know  of  no  personal  relationship  that 
is  more  genuine  and  tender  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  patients  in  a  hospital  and 
the  men  and  women  in  white  who  function 
within  Its  walls.  This,  our  credo  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  will  endure  long  after 
those  who  now  serve  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
have  p>asse<l  on. 

For  the  past  20  years  Mr.  Silver  has 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  annual 
Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Foundation 
dinner.  The  dinner  raises  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  under- 
privileged, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  distributing  millions  of  dollars  to 
hospitals,  especially  St.  Vincent's  and 
Beth  Israel  and  to  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices and  other  charitable  organizations. 

In  the  past  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
headed  the  foundation  as  president  and 
Mr.  Silver  was  the  vice  president.  At 
the  last  dirmer  Archbishop  Terrence  J. 
Cooke,  now  a  cardinal,  succeeded  as  the 
president.  The  occasion  was  a  historic 
one  which  Charles  H.  Silver  presided 
over.  In  an  unrehearsed,  brilliant  display 
of  wit,  good  taste,  and  good  will,  appeared 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  and  Richard  Nixon.  As- 
sembled on  a  six-tier  dais  were,  among 
others.  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  Governor 
Rockefeller,  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
Jersey,  Senators  Javits  and  Goodell,  ex- 
Governor  of  New  York,  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
The  guest  of  honor  was  James  A.  Farley. 

Referring  to  these  guests  in  his  re- 
marks Dinner  Chairman  Silver,  said: 

They  are  leaders  In  the  human  parish 
that  fuses  men  of  all  faiths  In  search  for  a 
way  of  life  to  ease  the  tensions  of  today  and 
to  meet  the  trials  of  tomorrow.  They  are 
leaders  and  followers,  too,  of  those  who  minis- 
ter to  the  hiunan  spirit — those  men  of  God 
who  will  give  us  the  strength  to  carry  on 
despite  seemingly  overwhelming  odds — de- 
spite the  rage  and  riot  in  our  streets  and  the 
bitterness  and  bloodshed  between  men  and 
nations.  Today's  frustrations  and  anger — 
today's  Injustice  and  Insecurity — should  re- 
mind us  that  America  Is  what  we  make  It — 
for  ourselves — and  for  our  children. 

When  Archbishop  Cooke  traveled  to 
Rome  to  receive  from  Pope  Paul  VI  the 
pallium,  the  symbol  of  the  fullness  of 
episcopal  office  included  in  the  party  that 
traveled  to  Rome  was  his  good  friend, 
Charles  H.  Silver. 

Alumnus  Israel  Cummings  who  is  the 
president  of  the  Shamokin  Woolen  Mills 
refers  to  his  schoolmates  as  "those  ghet- 
to kids."  He  is  very  proud  of  them  since 
in  addition  to  Charles  H.  Silver,  their 
names  include  Senator  Javits,  Ben 
Javits,  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  Paul 
Muni,  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Irving 
Jacobson,  Irving  Caesar,  Harry  Golden, 
Surrogate  Silverman,  Judge  Simon  Sil- 
ver, and  Judge  Samuel  J.  Leibowitz.  He 
said: 

A  half  century  ago  we  referred  to  the  ghetto 
children  as  underprivileged.  Today  we  speak 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

But  semantics  aside,  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Clue  to  Decency  '  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Journal-American  said : 

They  grew  up  in  a  neighborhood  of  immi- 
grant parents  huddled  in  tenements,  and 
they  rose  above  their  environment 
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Perhaps  the  reason  was  summed  up 
best  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education,  an 
alumnus,  when  he  said: 

Maybe  we  do  not  know  all  the  answers  to 
the  problems  of  delinquency  •  •  •  but  we 
know  that  the  regard  we  had  for  our  teach- 
ers and  the  love  we  had  for  our  parents  made 
a  great  difference  in  our  lives.  We  believe 
that  a  new  generation  can  find  inspiration  in 
these  words. 

A  big  event  in  New  York  City  was  the 
occasion  of  Cummings'  80th  birthday 
when  Mayor  Lindsay,  Borough  President 
Percy  Sutton,  4g|>mey  General  Louis 
Lefkowitz,  Congressman  Leonard  Parb- 
STEiN,  Samuel  Silberman,  president  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
and  Frank  Weil,  president  of  the  Educa- 
tion Alliance  joined  representatives  of 
community  organizations  in  honoring 
him.  Part  of  this  event  was  the  gift  of  a 
building  to  the  Education  Alliance  of  a 
recreational  center  containing  a  new 
gymnasium,  15  recreational  rooms  and  a 
roof  playground  by  Israel  and  Leah  Cum- 
mings. An  honor  paid  to  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings on  this  occasion  was  the  renaming 
of  one  of  the  summer  camps  which  they 
founded  to  be  known  as  Camp  Leah. 

Because  his  beneficence  remembered 
the  place  he  came  from  he  has  been 
stamped  as  'the  man  who  did  not  for- 
get." He  has  discovered  a  great  personal 
satisfaction  in  establishing  Israel  Cum- 
mings Day  at  the  circus.  He  recently  sent 
down  eight  buses  to  the  East  Side  and 
picked  up  over  500  children  from  the  An- 
na Silver  School,  the  Education  Alliance, 
the  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School,  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  and  the  Henrietta 
Szold  School  and  a  police  squad  car  led 
them  up  to  the  new  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. Ice  cream  was  as  always  part  of 
the  visit. 

Because  to  help  support  Ills  family  he 
had  to  drop  out  of  elementary  school, 
aiding  dropouts  became  a  specialty  of  his. 
For  his  generosity  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
League  he  was  presented  with  an  ad- 
miral's sword.  Many  groups  have  hon- 
ored him,  but  he  had  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  that  elementary  school  diploma 
which  he  had  left  behind.  After  65  years 
the  board  of  education  decided  that  he 
had  probably  earned  one  and  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  schoolmate  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K.  Javits  at  an  alumni  reunion 
dinner.  He  says: 

I  have  made  it  my  business  throughout  my 
whole  life  to  help  others  to  help  themselves 
and  I  have  felt  that  the  satisfaction  of  giving 
has  paid  me  back  manifold. 

Good  habits  and  his  selflessness  are 
probably  the  reasons  for  his  longevity. 

We  pay  a  last  tribute  to  some  of  the 
"Ghetto  Kids"  who  have  just  left  our 
midst:  Charles  Guttman,  president  of 
the  Paddington  Corp..  whose  philan- 
thropy included  gifts  of  a  building  for 
the  Heni-y  Street  Settlement  and  the 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center;  Dr.  William 
F.  Rosenblum,  community  and  religious 
leader;  Irving  Alpert  who  worked  for 
better  housing  legislation;  Hyman  A. 
Mintzer  who  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  Im- 
migration Service,  and  George  Levy,  the 
oldest  alumnus,  Spanish-American  war 
veteran  and  famous  ballpark  announcer. 

An  illustration  of  the  enterprise  and 
imaginative  behavior  of  East  Side  teen- 
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agers  who  were  part  of  the  disadvan- 
taged living  of  that  early  era  is  that 
of  the  Forton  Club.  Made  up  largely  of 
boys  of  Public  School  No.  20,  who  lived 
In  the  school  area  of  Forsyth  and  Rlving- 
ton  Streets,  a  group  which  had  Irving 
Mandell — later  a  chancellor  commander 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  of  the  State  of  New  York- 
Morris  Fishman,  William  Alpert,  and 
Jack  Kamlet  as  the  leaders  of  this  social 
club  in  1910.  The  name  Forton  stemmed 
from  the  two  streets  and  they  first  met 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  where  they 
lived,  at  times  in  the  University  Settle- 
ment at  the  other  comer,  and  most  of 
the  time  in  each  other's  homes.  With 
their  small  dues  they  later  hired  a  club- 
room  for  their  dances  and  socials,  away 
from  dance  halls.  The  group  stuck  to- 
gether and,  when  family  relationships 
came  Into  their  lives,  they  formed  a 
lodge,  bought  cemetery  land,  and  became 
pretty  well  established  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  Judge  Max  Meltzer.  Harry 
Perils.  Lou  Seltz,  Sam  Stackell.  William 
Alpert,  Irving  Alpert,  William  Steirman, 
Moe  Hellman,  Irving  Mandel,  and  Allan 
Bienstock,  they  incorporated  their  lodge. 
They  were  a  community-minded  group 
and  community  welfare  was  their  pro- 
gram. They  shared  in  the  relief  of  disas- 
ters that  occurred  on  the  East  Side.  The 
Forton  Ladies  Auxiliary'  have  taken  on 
the  project  of  distributing  Passover  bas- 
kets to  the  needy.  The  lodge  has  created 
a  scholarship  fund  for  the  deserving  of 
the  community  and  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  committee  working  for  better 
housing.  After  some  60  years  the  lodge 
now  has  320  members,  among  them  At- 
torney General  Louis  Lefkowitz  and  Su- 
preme Court  Judge  Samuel  Spiegel. 
Harry  Perils,  a  recent  20  alumni  associa- 
tion president  has  been  slated  as  the 
Forton  Man  of  the  Year  for  1969.  They 
maintain  their  clubhouse  at  301  East 
14th  Street  in  New  York  City. 

Aliminus  Irving  Jacobson  has  devel- 
oped an  international  reputation  by  his 
portrayal  of  Sancho  Panza  in  Man  of 
La  Mancha.  He  has  within  a  period  of 
4  years  of  the  play's  run  used  up  11  Don 
Quixotes.  Jacobson,  despite  a  lifetime  of 
comedy  background,  chose  not  to  present 
Sancho  Panza  as  a  funny  man  but  as 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  intended  him,  a 
simple  peasant  whose  love  and  loyalty  to 
his  master  Don  Quixote  moved  many 
uewers  to  tears,  watching  them  set  out 
on  their  glorious  quest  to  right  wrongs, 
dreaming  impossible  dreams,  and  reach- 
ing for  unreachable  stars. 

When  Lynda  Johnson  and  her  mother 
visited  with  Jacobson  backstage  Lynda 
remarked  that  her  father  could  use  a 
Sancho  Panza  in  Washington,  he  an- 
swered with  the  now  famous  remark. 
"Well.  I'm  off  on  Mondays."  Ethel  and 
Robert  Kennedy  were  both  very  much 
moved  by  Sancho  and  the  Senator  was 
veiy  much  interested  in  Jacobson  mem- 
orabilia which  revealed  him  as  a  school- 
mate of  the  senior  Senator  Jacob  Ja\its. 
When  Ethel  urged  Sancho  to  persuade 
Robert  to  take  a  much  needed  haircut, 
Jacobson  said.  "Don't  you  do  it.  Senator, 
you  may  yet  have  to  play  Sancho." 
When  Congressman  Celler  visited  with 
him  he  revealed  an  indepth  acquaint- 
ance with  Cervantes. 
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Sensing  the  importance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  meeting  and  mixing  with  pro- 
fessional actors,  Jacobson  brought  down 
to  his  school  the  principals  of  his  Man 
of  La  Mancha  company,  Don  Quixote — 
David  Atkinson— and  Dulcinea— Bernice 
Massey — to  watch  the  children's  glee 
club  put  on  a  miniature  performance  of 
the  play  and  to  mix  with  them,  join  in 
their  singing  and  talk  "theater."  He  also 
traveled  to  the  St.  Albans  Hospital  with 
members  of  the  company  to  entertain 
servicemen  returned  from  Vietnam. 

Ben  Bloom,  alumnus  and  music  pub- 
lisher, is  proud  of  the  photo  of  George 
Gershwin,  an  old-time  student,  which 
reads,  "To  Ben  Bloom  who  gave  me  my 
first  job  in  the  music  business."  Ben 
Bloom  delights  in  organizing  with  the 
help  of  the  Brandt  Pictures  office  parties 
to  the  movies  for  groups  of  children. 

Out  m  Las  Vegas  alumnus  Charles 
Kandel  Is  one  of  the  Sands  Hotel  exec- 
utives. At  the  request  of  the  Honorable 
Walter  S.  Baring,  one  of  the  flags 
which  had  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol 
was  presented  to  Kandel.  "in  recognition 
of  your  outstanding  service  to  your  for- 
mer comrades  in  arms  and  your  patri- 
otic ser\'ice  to  your  countr>-."  Kandel 
sent  it  to  his  old  public  school  In  New 
York  City  where  it  is  exhibited  for  the 
children  to  see. 

Kandel  has  made  a  special  project 
of  veteran  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and 
hospital  assistance,  and  scholarships  for 
youngsters  of  all  faiths.  He  is  national 
deputy  rehabilitation  officer  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  and  a  national  aide  de 
camp  of  Veterans  of  World  War  n.  His 
interests  have  also  included  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  and  the  Shrine 
Club.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  well-known 
writer.  Aben  Kandel. 

Ralph  D.  Cole,  who  heads  the  Consol- 
idated Lithographing  Corp.,  has  made 
a  special  project  of  a  multiple-pur- 
pose certificate  of  commendation  which 
carries  on  the  very  important  recogni- 
tion program  which  the  alumni  have 
fostered  among  faculty  and  alumni  to 
intensify  interest  in  the  aims  of  their 
tradition.  The  principal  uses  them  to 
encourage  excellence  in  every  direction 
by  presenting  them  in  public  to  the 
deserving. 

Alumnus  Aaron  Fishman,  who  has  been 
involved  in  theater  joumalism,  was 
responsible  for  bringing  the  La  Mancha 
cast  over  to  the  school  to  meet  the  chil- 
dren. He  has  worked  with  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  effecting  legislation 
in  behalf  of  health  related  facilities.  He 
has  shown  special  interest  in  immigration 
and  minority  problems.  For  his  civic  in- 
terests the  French  Government  recently 
decorated  him  with  the  chevalier  and 
officer  ranks  of  the  Order  of  Le  Devoue- 
ment  Clvique. 

The  last  reunion  of  the  alumni  held  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  in  New  York  City 
featured  a  tribute  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  organization's  founder,  at- 
torney and  old  time  teacher.  Nathaniel 
Phillips.  The  evening  also  paid  tribute  to 
its  illustrious  alumnus.  Irving  Caeser, 
world  famous  lyricist  of  "Swanee"  and 
"Tea  For  Two."  Participating  in  the 
tribute  were  Congressmen  Leonard  Farb- 
STEIN  and  Emanuel  Celler.  and  Harry 
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Hershfleld  and  Harry  "Only  In  America" 
Golden  and  representatives  of  ASCAP. 

The  pledge  to  the  flag  used  the  music 
which  Caesar  had  written  and  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  behalf  of  ASCAP.  It 
was  recalled  that  when  the  new  song  for 
the  pledge  was  introduced  to  the  country 
at  a  joint  session  of  Congress  the  Marine 
and  Air  Force  bands  and  the  singing 
Marine  sargeants  participated.  The  en- 
tire Congress  assembled,  faced  toward 
the  gallery,  and  applauded  a  little  East 
Side  boy.  now  grown  to  full  manhood. 
Irving  Caesar,  the  author  of  the  Nation's 
new  soriK. 

Principal  Benjamin  Falon  continued 
the  tradition  of  reissuing  the  diplomas  to 
the  50th  anniversary  graduating  class. 
The  alumni  are  teacher  minded  and 
rose  in  recognition  of  the  90th  birthday 
of  their  old  principal.  Dr.  I.  Edwin  Gold- 
wasser.  and  the  80th  birthday  of  their 
physical  education  instructor,  Herman 
Brown.  Peter  J.  Massaro,  happy  about 
the  reunion,  offered  this  tribute  to  his 
hometown  New  York  City: 

She's  mine— no  matter  where  I  roam.  My 
well  being  Is  secure  in  knowing  that  stoe  will 
be  there  when  I  return.  Despite  the  hustle 
and  bustle  which  annoy  strangers,  to  me  her 
sounds  are  the  beat  I  need. 

He  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  letter  of 
appreciation  from  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI  for  the  Christmas  prayer  that 
he  composed  and  sent  titled:  "Carillons 
on  High  Ring  in  His  Praise."  The  reunion 
dinner  was  chaired  by  Jack  Kamlet  and 
emceed  by  Judge  Simon  Silver,  president 
of  the  organization. 

You  will  recall  the  fact  that  Carl 
Sandburg,  the  poet  laureate,  was  made 
part  of  the  tradition  of  a  New  York  East 
Side  school.  In  impressive  ceremonies  a 
tablet  was  erected  at  the  Anna  Silver 
P.S.  20.  Tlie  statement  was  obtained  by 
alumnus  Harry  Golden,  Sandburg's 
neighbor  and  biographer.  It  reads: 

The  restless  and  venturing  human  spirit 
of  youth  may  perform  tomorrow  with  ex- 
ploits today  called  visionary  and  impossible. 
What  the "  voung  people  want  and  dream 
across  the  next  hundred  years  will  shape 
history  and  more  than  any  other  motivation 
to  be  named.  The  walls  of  this  school  might 
be  saying,  'youth  when  lighted  and  alive 
and  given  a  sporting  chance  Is  strong  for 
struggle  and  not  afraid  of  any  tolls  or  pun- 
ishments or  dangers  or  deaths." 

Tliat  sUtement  prepared  in  1961  re- 
veals a  timely  admonition  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  maintaining  confldence 
in  youth.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
ideals  of  the  great  poet  laureate  the 
alumni  will  yearly  vie  for  the  honor  of 
being  the  donors  of  the  Carl  Sandburg 
Memorial  Prize  to  the  student  selected 
by  the  teachers  as  one  who  characterizes 
the  teachings  of  the  great  poet  laureate. 

Margaret  Sandburg,  a  daughter,  writes 
from  Connemara  Farms  in  Flatrock, 
N.C..  that  the  resolution  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Senator  Ervin  to  make  a  national 
historic  site  of  the  Sandburg  homestead 
passed  both  Houses  by  voice  vote  and 
obtained  the  President's  signature.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized 
to  acquire  it.  From  Cleveland.  Helga 
Sandburg,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Crile.  has  come 
a  letter  containing  a  poem  "Addressed 
to  a  Father."  It  is  a  beautiful  poem  in 
tribute  to  Carl  Sandburg  and  It  is  com- 
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forting  to  know  that  he  has  left  us  a 
heritage  In  a  daughter  who  Inherits  his 
own  great  talent.  She  has  sent  It  to  the 
children  of  the  school  where  a  permanent 
Sandburg  exhibit  is  being  set  up.  Part  of 
the  display,  in  addition  to  the  Sandburg 
plaque,  is  the  color  photo  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  himself  with  Carl  Sand- 
burg. Through  the  kindness  of  Kate  Ro- 
dina  Steichen  there  has  been  added  a 
copy  of  the  famous  Sandburg  profiles 
which  her  father  Edward  Steichen  took 
of  his  brother-in-law  Sandburg.  This  is 
the  poem  "Addressed  to  a  Father": 
I  remember  you  In  various  ways; 
The  picture  I  have  of  you  of  those  days 
Differs  perhape  from  what  you'd  think  It  Is. 
Living  Is  an  unprobed  game  that  children 

play 
Since  everyone  else  Is  doing  It  too. 

Tou  sat  on  the  house's  top  above  three  stair- 
ways, 
Tour    skin    casing    the    sun    with    brassed 

felicity. 
And  spoke  to  me  father's  counsel 
To  which  I  gave  little  mind, 
.    Tho.Mgh    admiring    your   glad   attitude,   and 
._  being 
Sure  that  the  world  was  firm,  since  you  held 
Its  reins  so  exceeding  well.  The  smoke 
Had  gone  from  your  cold  clenched  cigar;  the 

wood 
Of  the  orange  crate  was  hot  to  touch;  in  back 
Of  you  the  Iron  grill  was  flooded  by  a  trum- 
pet vine: 
The  tropical  blooms  hid  clustering  from 
The  sun  which  was  stamped  with  your  name, 
Which  belonged  I  knew  to  you. 

That  was  one  thing,  the  sun;   another  was 
Your  voice  humming  as  you  descended  un- 
counted stairs 
To  where  the  rest  of  us  were  at  table. 
Two  mad  beautiful  Irish  setters  howling  Joy 
Prefaced  your  arrival.  A  song  started  lusty 
When  you  reached  the  second  staircase;   it 

might  be, 
"Everybody  works  at  our  house!  But  my  old 

man!" 
The  faces  In  the  room  went  wheeling  to  your 

voice.  Then 

Your  affection  for  night,  your  walking 
through  It, 

Into  its  blackness  where  occasionally  glowed 

One  evening  star  like  a  tiny  sun 

Or  the  beginning  moon  like  a  cobweb  looped 

Or  an  old  sated  one  in  a  blue  blaze. 

For  these  thanks:  the  globe  and  bugle 
blooms,  the  red  dogs 

And  song:  the  night  that  I  hold  on  tem- 
porary loan. 

A  visit  to  the  school  would  show  that 
its  corridor  referred  to  as  the  P.S.  20 
Alumni  Hall  contains  a  museum  of  the 
tradition  that  the  alumni  are  so  proud 
of  and  which  they  believe  should  serve 
as  a  shrine  and  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  generations  of  children  who  will  fol- 
low and  will  be  guided  by  the  standards 
which  have  been  set. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  tablet  contains  the 
100  best  names  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  honoring  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  vocations  and  who  have 
served  the  community,  and  it  is  intended 
to  acquaint  future  generations  with  the 
alumni  with  whom  they  share  the 
school's  tradition. 

Exhibit  cases  show  the  works  and  the 
story  of  achievement  of  many  of  the 
alumni.  The  Internationally  famous 
muralist  Lumen  Martin  Winter  who  de- 
signed the  murals  for  the  Air  Force 
Chapel  in  Colorado  Springs  and  the 
APL-CIO  building  in  Washington  cre- 
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ated  the  mosaic  glass  immigration  mural 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  background 
of  the  students  who  came  to  the  school. 
It  contains  the  famous  lines  of  Emma 
Lazarus: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  yoxu  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

John  F.  Kennedy's  statement  "Amer- 
ica is  a  Nation  of  immigrants,  descend- 
ants of  immigrants"  emphasizes  the  ide- 
ology behind  the  school's  tradition.  The 
most  valued  statement  is  probably  the 
one  that  gave  rise  to  the  school's  anthem 
"Ecce  Quam  Bonum,  Quamque  Jucun- 
dum  Habitare  Fratres  In  Unum"  which 
are  the  Latin  words  for  the  ideal  that  we 
all  strive  for— "Behold,  How  Good  and 
How  Pleasant  It  Is  For  Brethren  To 
Dwell  Together  in  Unity."  Lumen  Martin 
Winter  recently  donated  a  sketch  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  with  the 
inscription  that  he  was  so  proud  of: 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 
why.  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say 
why  not. 

Noteworthy  are  the  legends  set  in  brass 
on  the  marble  walls  by  Emerson,  Lin- 
coln. John  F.  Kennedy  and  Silver.  Un- 
cannily the  legends  of  Presidents  Lincoln 
and  Kennedy  were  set  together  on  the 
same  wall,  long  before  the  tragic  Ken- 
nedy incident — two  men  whose  presi- 
dential lives  contained  many  parallels. 
Worthy  are  the  Lincoln  statement : 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might 
and  In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  It. 

And  the  Kennedy  statement: 

And  so  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what 

your  country  can  do  for  you— ask  what  you 

can  do  for  your  country. 

The  statement  of  Charles  H.  Silver 
who  served  for  many  years  as  president 
of  the  board  of  education  contains  a  rich 
message : 

Human  aspiration  reaches  one  of  the  high- 
est expressions  In  the  sacred  and  noble  act 
of  building  a  school.  Because  the  children 
of  today  are  the  parents  of  tomorrow  there 
are  no  limits  of  time  or  distance  to  the  en- 
richment of  all  mankind  everywhere  that 
begins  In  a  single  classroom. 

"Reaching  the  unreachable  star"  has 
become  part  of  an  inspiring  vernacular. 
The  inspiration  of  such  an  idea  was 
already  present  in  the  school's  slogan 
engraved  on  every  graduation  pin— Per 
Aspera  Ad  Astra. 

Over  50  years  ago  the  school  had  In- 
stituted the  Davis  School  State.  It  hon- 
ored a  superintendent  and  its  purpose 
was  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity 
to  learn  live  civics  by  having  them  select 
judges  and  mayors  for  the  upper  grades 
and  a  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and 
prosecuting  attorneys.  In  a  sense  it 
catered  to  the  desires  of  the  immigrant 
population  that  was  so  anxious  to  do 
things  the  American  way.  As  alumnus 
Harry — Only  In  America — Golden  said  In 
his  New  York  Dally  column : 

P.S.  20  Is  more  than  the  repository  for  the 
names  of  successful  persons  sprung  from  the 
lower  East  Side.  It  represents  one  of  the  most 
visionary  experiments  In  the  history  of  hu- 
man relationships,  the  making  of  an  Immi- 
grant population  Into  a  citizen  body  politic. 
The  teachers  In  public  school  20  not  only 
taught  American  History  but  shared  It. 
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Note  should  be  taken  of  the  program 
of  recognition  and  awards  which  were 
effective  as  an  incentive  to  building 
alumni  interest.  The  creation  of  the  "Our 
Teacher  Award"  called  attention  to  the 
service  which  retired  men  and  women 
had  given  in  a  lifetime  of  teaching  of 
children.  At  the  instance  of  Senator 
Javits  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  establishing  National 
Teachers  Recognition  Day  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  April. 

Alumni  who  had  achieved  notably  and 
had  served  the  community  were  awarded 
a  "Certificate  of  Appreciation."  The 
nostalgic  sentiment  of  the  alumni  was 
captured  by  the  idea  of  "Time  for  An- 
other Diploma"  when  the  members  of  the 
50th  anniversary  class  each  year  were 
presented  with  a  duplicate  of  their  ele- 
mentai-y  school  diploma  very  few  of 
which  were  still  extant  among  the 
alumni. 

At  the  school,  restored  as  the  Anna  Sil- 
ver P.S.  20.  the  faculty  is  tendered  a 
luncheon  annually  by  Mr.  Silver  and 
there  is  presented  a  community  award 
by  the  faculty.  Most  recently  Mrs.  Rose 
Shapiro,  formerly  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  was  presented  with 
the  award  for  her  great  Interest  in  the 
children  of  the  New  York  City  school 
system. 

The  Sandburg  statement  which  the 
poet  laureate  had  prepared  for  the 
school  inspired  other  friends  of  the 
school  to  do  some  writing  for  presenta- 
tion. Theodore  Reade  Nathan,  the  aide 
of  Charles  H.  Silver,  and  director  of  the 
Lincoln  Square  Academy  which  is  inter- 
ested in  children  talented  in  writing, 
composing,  music,  art,  and  the  perform- 
ing arts  has  created  the  poem  "East  Side 
Mother"  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of 
the  school'  which  was  dedicated  to  Anna 
Silver,  the  symbol  of  all  east  side  mothers. 

I'd  gladly  give  up  gold  or  fame 

To  seek  again  that  poorer  place 
Where  when  the  hour  of  bedtime  came, 

I  gazed  up  at  my  mother's  face. 

The  hours  have  gone,  the  days  have  fled 
The  years  have  washed  away  like  sand  .  .  . 

I  stand  upon  the  shore  of  dread 

And  cannot  find  my  mother's  hand. 

What  wisdom — oh,  what  wealth  Is  there 

To  change  that  rumpled  little  fool — 
Who  pushed  her  fingers  from  his  hair 

Before  he  hurried  off  to  school. 
She  watched  him  on  his  way  to  class 

Admonishing  from  up  above: 
'Be  sure  to  let  the  horse-car  psiss' — 

And  so  we  heard  the  voice  of  love. 

The  East  Side  Mother  long  ago 

Gave    us    her  strength,     her    faith,    her 
youth — 
Gave  us  the  will  to  learn  and  grow 

And  so  we  knew  the  voice  of  truth. 

Look  down  once  more  from  where  you  are 
To  watch  the  children  of  our  day. 

And  be  again  their  guiding  star — 
Mother,  help  us  find  our  way. 

Smith  and  Dale,  the  internationally 
famous  comedians  and  founders  of  the 
Avon  Comedy  Four,  with  its  Dr.  Kronkite 
and  Mr.  Dubious,  met  at  the  site  of  the 
original  PS.  20  when  they  ran  into  eacli 
other  while  riding  on  bicycles.  They  never 
graduated  from  their  elementary  school 
but  they  had  many  friends  at  the  old 


school.  In  recent  years  they  were  made 
honorary  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. In  1963,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  new  school 
building,  after  some  60  years,  the  board 
of  education  decided  that  their  accom- 
plishments had  fulfilled  the  requirement 
for  an  elementary'  school  diploma  and 
superintendent  Dr.  Donovan  presented 
them  with  special  diplomas. 

One  of  the  honored  guests  participat- 
ing in  the  dedication  program  was  His 
Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 
In  his  remarks  he  congratulated  Joe 
Smith  and  Charles  Dale  and  referring  to 
the  elementary  school  diplomas  which 
they  had  just  received,  said  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  hope  that  someday 
I  will  merit  one  of  those." 

Joe  Smith  who  is  an  artist  with  a 
brush,  and  with  the  poetic  line,  was  in- 
spired by  the  Sandburg  effort  to  add  his 
contribution  to  the  poetry  of  the  day 
with  his  poem,  "Mothers  of  The  East 
Side": 

Go  children,  hurry.  Don't  be  late  for  school. 
Be  a  steady  scholar — learn  the  golden  rule. 
Listen  to  your  teachers — they  are  your  safety 
shields.  Helping  to  mold  your  youth,  leading 
on  to  higher  fields.  We  mothers  of  the  East 
Side  wholeheartedly  attest  to  the  integrity 
of  your  teachers  to  do  their  level  best.  We 
have  faith  in  their  system  for  better  edu- 
cation. We  have  faith  In  their  wisdom  and 
allegiance  to  our  Nation.  So  go  children, 
hurry.  Don't  be  late  for  school.  Be  a  steady 
scholar  and  learn  the  golden  rule. 

So  that  we  may  joyfully  sing  "America, 
the  Beautiful."  and  as  has  been  our  prac- 
tice in  the  past  we  pass  on  some  words 
of  value  to  our  school  successors.  The 
full  meaning  maybe  a  bit  advanced,  yet 
deserving  of  enlightenment  and  expla- 
nation by  their  teachers. 

David  Neiswanger.  Menninger  Foun- 
dation : 

If  each  of  us  can  be  helped  by  science  to 
live  a  hundred  years,  what  will  It  profit  us  If 
our  hates  and  fears,  our  loneliness  and  re- 
morse will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  them? 

In  approaching  your  fellow  men  hold  these 
principles  as  your  foremost  guides — sincerity, 
kindness,  graclousness. 

When  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  asked 
what  he  thought  leadership  was.  he  said 
it  was  the  ability  to  inspire  people  to 
develop  their  best  talents. 

Sidney  Hillman  said: 

We  want  a  better  America,  an  America 
that  win  give  Its  citizens,  first  of  all.  a  higher 
and  higher  standard  of  living  so  that  no  child 
will  cry  for  food  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We 
want  to  have  an  America  where  the  inven- 
tions of  science  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
every  American  family,  not  merely  for  the 
few  who  can  afford  them.  An  America  that 
will  have  no  sense  of  insecurity  and  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  groups,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color  to  live  In  friend- 
ship, to  be  real  neighbors;  an  America  that 
win  carry  Its  great  mission  of  helping  other 
countries  to  help  themselves. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  speaks  of  the 
need  of  a  vision: 

Part  of  that  vision  must  certainly  Include 
law  and  order.  But.  curiously  enough  one 
cannot  really  have  law  and  order  without 
another  part  of  the  vision:  greater  achieve- 
ment of  Justice  in  our  times,  more  compassion 
for  all,  real  love  between  generations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AS  SPACEMEN  LOOK  BEYOND  THE 
MOON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  interview  with  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  Administrator  of  NASA,  has  been 
published  in  the  July  7  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  Dr.  Paine,  in  this  in- 
terview, comments  on  several  aspects  of 
the  future  of  our  national  space  program, 
including  deep  space  voyages  and 
chances  of  life  in  other  p>arts  of  the  uni- 
verse Because  of  the  significance  of  Dr. 
Paine's  remarks  I  am  including  excerpts 
from  tljis  interview  in  the  Record: 

As  SPACEMrN   Look   Betond  the  Moon 

TO    MARS    AND    VENUS 

Q.  Dr.  Paine,  what  are  the  prospects  of 
going  on  out  beyond  the  moon  and  sending 
men  to  the  planets? 

A.  This  really  is  a  question  that  we  would 
like  to  answer  after  we've  had  a  much  closer 
look  at  the  planets.  We  will  have  two  TV 
probes  flying  by  Mars  this  summer — on  July 
30  and  August  4.  And  two  years  later,  when 
Mars  comes  around  again  In  1971,  we're  go- 
ing to  put  a  pair  of  orblters  around  Mars 
that  will  give  us  a  complete  map  of  the 
surface.  Then  in  1973,  when  Mars  comes 
around  again,  we're  going  to  put  two  surface 
probes  down  In  the  areas  of  highest  Interest 
that  will  search  for  life  and  give  us  a  much 
better  understanding  of  conditions  on  the 
surface  of  Mars. 

Until  we  have  a  better  idea  of  surface 
phenomena  on  Mars,  it's  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  American  people  will  decide  that 
an  expedition  to  Mars  Is  something  in  which 
we  should  Invest  substantial  siuns. 

Q.  Would  Mars  be  a  more  likely  first  target 
than,  say,  Venus? 

A.  Yes.  Mars  is  the  logical  next  target  after 
the  moon.  It  has  the  kind  of  temperature 
and  atmosphere  and  siirface  conditions  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  man  to  ojjerate, 
although  with  difficulty.  He  would  have  to 
wear  a  heated  space  suit,  but  it  is  a  possible 
place  for  man  to  go  and  explore — and  even- 
tually even  to  colonize. 
Q.  How  long  would  It  take  to  get  there? 
A.  The  voyage  would  vary  from  something 
like  400  days  to  1.100  days,  depending  on 
what   particular   mode   you    selected. 

One  of  the  very  attractive  trips  to  make 
Is  the  longer  voyage  of  about  three  years — 
about  a  year  on  the  way  out.  and  then  a  year 
there  orbiting  Mars,  descending  to  the  sur- 
face, analyzing  samples  and  giving  the  planet 
a  very  complete  and  intensive  study,  tak- 
ing another  year  for  the  return  Journey. 

Q.  We've  seen  estimates  of  100  billion  dol- 
lars for  such  a  project.  Isn't  that  pretty  for- 
bidding? 

A.  That  would  be  extremely  forbidding, 
but  I  believe  such  a  price  is  probably  sub- 
stantially more  than  actually  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Current  NASA  projects  that  would  con- 
tribute to  such  a  venture  Include  our  NERVA 
nuclear-rocket  program,  which  would  pro- 
vide an  efficient  propulsion  system,  and  our 
spacestatlon  programs,  which  would  demon- 
strate that  we  could  keep  men  alive  In  space 
for  the  length  of  time  required.  Further,  our 
unmanned  probes  to  Mars  should  give  us  the 
Information  that  we  need  on  surface  condi- 
tions there,  and  whether  or  not  it  appears 
worthwhile  to  undertake  such  a  voyage  of 
exploration. 

Q.  Are  you  convinced  man  can  stand  up 
under  a  three-year  expedition  to  Mars  and 
back? 
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A.  Sure.  Our  ancestors  in  whallng-shlp 
days  used  to  set  sail  from  Nantucket  and  go 
to  sea  for  three  years  In  very  cramped  quar- 
ters exposed  to  many  dangers — and  come 
back  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  trip  to  Mars 
would  put  similar  demands  on  today's  astro- 
nauts, but  now  we  have  far-superior  medical 
and  life-support  technology. 

Q.  There  must  be  some  Umlta  to  the  extent 
to  which  man  can  explore  the  universe.  What 
are  they? 

A.  There  are  substantial  Umltatlona  In 
temperature,  in  pressure  and  gravity  on  many 
of  the  other  planets.  The  surface  of  Venus 
appears  much  too  hot  for  men  to  endure, 
although  It  might  be  possible  to  balloon 
around  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  On  Jupiter, 
the  gravity  would  be  too  high  for  men  to 
sustain,  although  some  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  might  be  places  that  men  could 
explore. 

'  Q.  Is  It  conceivable  that  man  could  Jour- 
ney to  another  solar  system? 

A.  At  the  present  time,  that  is  completely 
out  of  the  realm  of  possibility.  With  the 
kinds  of  chemical  propulsion  systems  and  the 
primitive  nuclear  propulsion  systems  we  have 
today,  man  will  be  limited  to  travel  within 
the  solar  system  for  the  next  generation. 

But  In  the  more-distant  future.  If  It  were 
ever  possible  for  us,  for  example,  to  control 
the  energy  of  nuclear  fusion  and  adapt  it  In 
some  efficient  way  to  the  propulsion  of  space- 
craft. It  might  be  possible  to  think  In  terms 
of  longer  voyages  to  another  star.  At  the 
present  time,  we  don't  see  this  at  all:  a  fun- 
damental breakthrough  would  have  to  be 
made. 

CHANCE     or    LIFE    IN     tTNIVESSE 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  Is  life  else- 
where In  the  universe?  Is  that  one  of  the 
attractions  of  Journeying  so  far  from  earth? 
A.  It  seems  to  me  the  chance  of  life  in 
other  solar  systems  is  absolutely  100  per  cent. 
It's  inconceivable  that  life  would  have 
uniquely  originated  only  on  this  particular 
minor  planet  going  around  this  rather 
modest  sun  In  this  ordinary  galaxy.  I'm  sure 
that  conditions  leading  to  the  formation  of 
life  have  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  certainly  are  not  alone. 

Surely  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  man- 
kind will  be  its  first  contact  with  life  of  an 
extraterrestrial  nature  and — even  more  dra- 
matic, of  course — if  the  day  ever  comes, 
man's  first  contact  with  intelligent  life  in 
some  other  part  of  the  universe, 

Q,  Dr.  Paine,  getting  back  to  our  coming 
moon  landing — everyone  seems  extremely 
confident  that  It  will  be  a  "breeze,"  Do  you 
also  feel  that  way? 

A.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  people  who  are 
so  confident  of  the  success  of  Apollo  11  are 
simply  extrapolating  Irom  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  series  of  successes.  But  we  should 
never  forget  that  these  are  Inherently  risky 
missions,  that  the  demands  we  are  making 
of  our  astronauts  and  the  equipment  are  very 
high.  Men  are  going  into  an  area  where  no 
man  has  ever  been  before.  They  are  landing 
In  an  unexplored  area  which  is  not  known 
In  detail  to  us.  It's  unknown  territory — 
luna  incognita — and  we're  doing  many 
things  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  unavoidable  risks  which  we've 
taken  every  possible  step  to  minimize  But 
you  cannot  eliminate  them.  Many  hazards  are 
still  there.  This  Is  the  moment  when  we  are 
putting  to  test  eight  years  of  NASA  effort. 
We  think  we  understand  all  the  problems, 
but  we're  doing  something  brand-new  and  it 
Is  quite  possible  that  we  will  not  be  success- 
ful on  our  first  landing  attempt. 

Q,  What's  the  most  dangerous  single 
moment  on  the  mission? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  the  touch-down  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon — making  a  successful 
landing  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  re- 
turn to  orWt  wltli  the  upper  stage.  Those 
few  minutes  are  the  most  critical  i>art  of 
the  mission. 
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We  must  land  In  such  a  way  tbat  a  take- 
off Is  then  possible — so  we  don't  tip  the  lunar 
module  too  far  over,  we  don't  skid  It  Into  a 
boulder  or  crater,  or  use  up  too  much  fuel 
avoiding  them. 

This  landing  operation  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon — which  we  have  never  done  before, 
only  simulated — Is,  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
critical  operation.  But,  of  cotu^e,  there  are 
many  other  critical  steps  from  launch  to 
splash-down. 

Q.  If  an  accident  does  happen  to  either 
one  of  the  astronauts  on  the  moon  or  to  their 
lunar  module,  Is  It  possible  to  rescue  them 
at  that  point? 

A.  No.  There  is  no  rescue  capability  once 
the  two  astronauts  are  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  While  they  are  In  lunar  orbit  It  Is 
possible  for  the  command  module  to  come 
over  and  make  a  rendezvous  and  docking  if 
the  lunar  module,  for  some  reason,  Is  in- 
capacitated. 

But  once  the  men  are  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  they  are  In  the  same  position  as  the 
passengers  In  a  commerlcal  Jetliner:  The  Jet- 
liner has  got  to  return  safely — you  can't 
rescue  Individual  passengers.  But  we  have 
built  in  redundancy — duplicate  systems — for 
every  possible  contingency. 

Ql  Can    you    explain    why    the    command 
-  module  can't  go  down  to  get  them? 

A.  The  command  module  does  not  have 
the  capability  to  make  a  landing.  It  Is  strictly 
a  flying  beast:  It  only  flies  in  lunar  orbit  and 
doesn't  have  the  ability  to  settle  gently  down 
and  take  off  again. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  send  Apollo  12  up 
there  on  a  rescue  mission? 

A.  The  length  of  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  this — the  difficulties  of  precisely 
locating  and  landing  right  on  the  spot — pre- 
clude this.  It  Is  not  practical 

Q.  Dr.  Paine,  to  return  to  a  happier 
thought — Is  It  going  to  be  an  American  flag 
or  a  United  Nations  flag  that  Is  going  to  be 
planted  on  the  moon? 

A.  We  looked  at  this  question  very  care- 
fully and  concluded  that  the  planting  of  the 
American  flag  Is  the  appropriate  action. 
This  mighty  enterprise  has  essentially  been 
carried  out  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  and  funded  by  the  American  tax- 
payer, although  many  other  nations  have 
contributed. 

Although  we  all  recognize  that  our  Apollo 
program  is  built  on  technology  and  science 
from  around  the  world — not  only  in  this 
generation  but  In  all  previous  generations — 
still  it's  an  American  program,  and  we  are 
proud  and  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of 
unfurling  our  American  flag  there — not  to 
take  fxjssesslon  of  the  moon  for  America  but 
to  recognize  our  nation's  achievement. 

Q.  Is  one  reason  because  Congress  insists 
that  It  be  an  American  flag? 

A.  No.  Actually  there's  divided  opinion. 
Some  Ck)ngre6smen  feel  that  we  shouldn't  do 
anything  chauvinistic  because  this  Is  really 
a  great  human  adventure. 

I've  Just  come  back  from  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  Europe,  where  I  found  that  the  American 
space  program  Is  widely  regarded  as  a  space 
program  of  the  planet  earth  in  which  all 
men  are  participating  through  the  miracle  of 
global  TV  satellites. 

It  was  interesting  that  from  time  to  time 
Europeans  would  refer  to  "our"  space  pro- 
gram and  use  the  word  "we."  This  Is  obvi- 
otisly  right:  It's  a  program  which  America, 
as  the  wealthiest  nation  In  the  West,  is  un- 
dertaking, but  it's  a  program  which  depends 
on  tracking  stations  around  the  world  and 
on  the  generations  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  have  made  contributions  from 
every  nation. 

And  from  that  standpoint  it's  very  much  a 
triumph  for  all  mankind  who  dwell  on  the 
blue  planet — earth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  13 
through  July  19,  this  year,  marks  the 
10th  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

In  Chicago  the  week-long  observance 
of  this  important  event  will  culminate 
tomorrow  in  a  gigantic  parade  on  State 
Street.  Many  thousands  will  march  in 
this  parade  in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
empathy  and  support  for  those  unfor- 
tunate peoples  still  enslaved  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  which  include:  Armenia; 
Azerbaijan;  Byelorussia;  Cossackia; 
Georgia;  Idel-Ural;  North  Caucasia; 
Democratic  Republic  of  Far  East  iSi- 
bers'aks) ;  Ukraine:  Turkestan;  Estonia; 
Latvia;  Lithuania;  Albania;  Bulgaria; 
Outer  Mongolia;  Serbia:  Croatia:  Slo- 
venia, et  cetra  in  Yugoslavia;  Poland; 
Rumania;  Czechoslovakia;  North  Ko- 
rea: Hungary;  East  Germany;  Mainland 
China;  Tibet;  North  Vietnam ;  and  Cuba. 
I  come  before  this  body  today  with 
a  keen  awareness  of  the  growing  com- 
plexities in  international  relations.  As 
millions  of  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain look  to  the  free  world  for  leadership, 
they  are  discouraged  by  an  international 
situation  that  is,  more  than  ever,  in  a 
state  of  flux. 

We  must  provide  these  people  •with  a 
sense  of  hope  reflected  through  our  poli- 
cies in  the  next  decade.  We  thus  cannot 
isolate  ourselves  from  the  world  com- 
munity at  a  time  when  continued  in- 
equities are  imposed  on  people  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  i>ast  year  we  have  witnessed 
with  sadness  the  repression  of  the  Czech - 
oslovaklan  people  in  their  quest  for 
greater  freedom.  While  no  nation  can 
forcibly  dominate  world  politics,  we  must 
not  abandon  our  role  as  leader  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  essential  that  we  in- 
volve ourselves  in  world  afifairs  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  To  do  so  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  time,  effort,  and  creative  planning. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  on 
the  day  of  his  assassination,  President 
John  Kennedy  commented  on  the  im- 
portance of  nonmilitary  aid  when  he 
said: 

In  today's  world,  freedom  can  be  lost  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired,  by  ballots  as  well  as 
bullets.  The  success  of  our  leadership  is 
dependent  upon  respect  for  our  mission  in 
the  world  as  well  as  our  missiles — on  a  clearer 
recognition  of  the  virtues  of  freedom  as  well 
as  the  evils  of  tyranny. 

We  must  heed  President  Kennedy's 
words  and  devote  our  efforts  to  helping 
people  acquire  the  technical  skills  neces- 
sary to  aid  their  own  native  countries. 

We  have  seen  the  great  sense  of  na- 
tionalism that  has  been  exhibited  so  often 
in  recent  years.  The  growing  friction  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  her  Eastern 
European  satellites  is  partially  a  result 
of  nationalism  and  the  feelings  associ- 


ated with  it.  In  an  address  to  the  Senate 
earlier  this  month  Senator  Frank 
Church  of  Idaho  stated : 

The  critical  factor  (in  international  poli- 
tics) is  nationalism  which  far  more  than  any 
Ideology  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  engine 
of  change  In  modern  history. 

We  must  realize  that  the  feelings  of 
nationalism  will  ultimately  cause  the 
Russians  to  lose  control  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain countries.  As  the  desire  for  national 
sovereignty  increases,  Russia's  ability  to 
dominate  will  diminish. 

Millions  of  Amercans  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  captive  nations  and  to  other 
lands,  join  each  year  during  this  special 
observance  to  express  their  support  for 
policies  which  will  hopefully  free  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations  from  the  yoke 
of  Communist  domination. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this 
observance  for  I  feel  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  compels  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  where- 
ever  it  is  denied  and  to  support  effort.s  to 
liberate  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  time  will  not  be 
too  distant  when  the  totalitarian  form  of 
government  can  be  overcome  and  each 
country  can  function  as  a  strong  inde- 
pendent nation  in  a  free  world. 

At  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daly's  proclamation  on  cap- 
tive nations.  The  mayor's  proclamation 
follows : 

Proclamation  by  the  City  of  Chicago 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azarbaljan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  Slo- 
vakia, North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others:  and 
Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  36-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  Is  linked 
to  these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds 
of  family,  since  numbered  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens  who  through  nativity  or 
ancestry  treasure  the  heritage  which  en- 
dowed them  with  the  culture  and  industry 
which  are  theirs;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism;  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  Independence  and  their  in- 
dividual liberties;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  :o 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  people  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 

the  people  of   the  United  States,  want  for 

the  peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom 

and  Justice  which  is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 


of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  13,  1969  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week." 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  In  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational   institutions   and   aU   media   of 


communication  to  observe  the  plight  of  the 
communist-dominated  nations  and  to  Join 
in  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  In 
the   people  imprisoned  in  the  captive  na- 


tions by  their  attendance  at  or  participa- 
tion in  the  parade  to  be  held  on  State 
Street  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  19  at 
12:00  P.M. 
Dated  this  26th  day  of  June,  A.D.,  1969. 
Richard  J.  Dalkt, 

Mayor. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God; 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
work.— Psalm  19:  1. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  as  we  come 
to  Thee  in  prayer  may  Thy  spirit  expand 
our  hearts  with  the  life  of  Thy  love,  our 
minds  with  the  wonder  of  Thy  wisdom 
and  our  spirits  with  the  security  of  Thy 
strength. 

On  this  glorious  day  when  our  astro- 
nauts have  landed  on  the  moon  and 
walked  on  its  surface  the  heart  of  our 
Nation  rejoices  and  together  we  are  filled 
with  joy  at  the  achievements  of  man  in 
cooperation  with  Thee. 

Grant  that  we  may  wisely  interpret 
the  meaning  of  this  event  and  be  given 
insight  into  Thy  great  and  gracious  pur- 
pose for  all  mankind. 

While  we  look  at  the  moon  and  are 
moved  by  the  magnificence  of  this  mis- 
sion may  we  also  look  at  the  miseries  of 
men  on  this  planet  and  seek  to  master 
them  that  all  may  live  with  dignity,  re- 
spect, and  good  will.  Thus  may  every 
heart  rejoice  at  what  man  can  do  when 
he  walks  with  Thee. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

July  18,  1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  12:10  pjn., 
on  Friday,  July  18,  1969,  and  said  to  contain 
a  message  from  the  President  on  population. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk. 


POPULATION  GROWTH— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-139) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1830  there  were  one  billion  people 
on  the  planet  earth.  By  1930  there  were 
two  billion,  and  by  1960  there  were  three 
billion.  Today  the  world  population  is 
three  and  one-half  billion  persons. 

These  statistics  illustrate  the  dra- 
matically increasing  rate  of  population 
growth.  It  took  many  thousands  of  years 
to  produce  the  first  billion  people;  the 
next  billion  took  a  century;  the  third 
came  after  thirty  years;  the  fourth  will 
be  produced  in  just  fifteen. 

If  this  rate  of  population  growth  con- 
tinues, it  is  likely  that  the  earth  will 
contain  over  seven  billion  human  beings 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  Over  the 
next  thirty  years,  in  other  words,  the 
world's  population  could  double.  And  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  each  new  addition 
of  one  billion  persons  would  not  come 
over  the  millenia  nor  over  a  century  nor 
even  over  a  decade.  If  present  trends 
were  to  continue  until  the  year  2000,  the 
eighth  billion  would  be  added  in  only 
five  years  and  each  additional  billion 
in  an  even  shorter  period. 

While  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  precisely  how  fast  population  will 
grow  in  the  coming  decades,  most  in- 
formed observers  have  a  similar  response 
to  all  such  projections.  They  agree  that 
population  growth  is  among  the  most 
important  issues  we  face.  They  agree  that 
it  can  be  met  only  if  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  advance  planning.  And  they  agree 
that  the  time  for  such  plarming  is  grow- 
ing very  short.  It  is  for  all  these  reasons 
that  I  address  myself  to  the  population 
problem  in  this  message,  first  to  its 
international  dimensions  and  then  to  its 
domestic  implications. 

IN    THE    DEVELOPING    NATIONS 

It  is  in  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  that  population  is  growing  most 
rapidly  today.  In  these  areas  we  often 
find  rates  of  natural  increase  higher 
than  any  which  have  been  experienced  in 
all  of  human  history.  With  their  birth 
rates  remaining  high  and  with  death 
rates  dropping  sharply,  many  countries 
of  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa  now 
grow  ten  times  as  fast  as  they  did  a 
centur>'  ago.  At  present  rates,  many  will 
double  and  some  may  even  triple  their 
present  populations  before  the  year 
2000.  This  fact  is  in  large  measure  a 
consequence  of  rising  health  standards 
and  economic  progress  throughout  the 
world,  improvements  which  allow  more 
people  to  live  longer  and  more  of  their 
children  to  sur\'ive  to  maturity. 

As  a  result,  many  already  impoverished 
nations  are  struggling  under  a  handicap 
of  intense  population  increase  which  the 
industrialized  nations  never  had  to  bear. 
Even  though  most  of  these  countries  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  total  economic 


growth — faster  in  percentage  terms  than 
many  of  the  more  industrialized  na- 
tions—their far  greater  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth  have  made  development 
in  per  capita  terms  very  slow.  Their 
standards  of  living  are  not  rising  quick- 
ly, and  the  gap  between  life  in  the  rich 
nations  and  life  in  the  poor  nations  is 
not  closing. 

There  are  some  respects,  in  fact,  in 
which  economic  development  threatens 
to  fall  behind  population  growth,  so  that 
the  quality  of  life  actually  worsens.  For 
example,  despite  considerable  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  technolog>-  and 
some  dramatic  increases  in  grain  pro- 
duction, it  is  still  difficult  to  feed  these 
added  people  at  adequate  levels  of  nu- 
trition. Protein  malnutrition  is  wide- 
spread. It  is  estimated  that  ever>'  day 
some  10,000  people — most  of  them  chil- 
dren— are  dying  from  diseases  of  which 
malnutrition  has  been  at  least  a  partial 
cause.  Moreover,  the  physical  and  mental 
potential  of  millions  of  youngsters  Is  not 
realized  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  food. 
The  promise  for  increased  production 
and  better  distribution  of  food  is  great, 
but  not  great  enough  to  counter  these 
bleak  realities. 

The  burden  of  population  growth  Is 
also  felt  in  the  field  of  social  progress. 
In  many  countries,  despite  increases  in 
the  number  of  schools  and  teachers, 
there  are  more  and  more  children  for 
whom  there  is  no  schooling.  Despite 
construction  of  new  homes,  more  and 
more  families  are  without  adequate  shel- 
ter. Unemplo>Tnent  and  underemploy- 
ment are  increasing  and  the  situation 
could  be  aggravated  as  more  young  peo- 
ple grow  up  and  seek  to  enter  the  work 
force. 

Nor  has  development  yet  reached  the 
stage  where  it  brings  with  it  diminished 
family  size.  Many  parents  in  developing 
countries  are  still  victimized  by  forces 
such  as  poverty  and  ignorance  which 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  exercise 
control  over  the  size  of  their  families. 
In  sum,  population  growth  is  a  world 
problem  which  no  country  can  ignore, 
whether  it  is  moved  by  the  narrowest 
perception  of  national  self-interest  or 
the  widest  vision  of  a  common  humanity. 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  inter- 
national bodies  should  take  the  leader- 
ship in  responding  to  world  population 
growth.  The  United  States  will  cooperate 
fully  with  their  programs.  I  would  note 
in  this  connection  that  I  am  most  im- 
pressed by  the  scope  and  thrust  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  Panel  of  the  United 
Nations  Association,  chaired  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III.  The  report  stresses  the 
need  for  expanded  action  and  greater 
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coordinatiMi,  concerns  which  should 
be  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  addition  to  working  with  interna- 
tional organizations,  the  United  States 
can  help  by  supporting  efforts  which  are 
initiated  by  other  governments.  Already 
we  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  field. 
For  example,  we  provide  assistance  to 
countries  which  seek  our  help  in  reduc- 
ing high  birthrates — provided  always 
that  the  services  we  help  to  make  avail- 
able can  be  freely  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  Individuals  who  receive  them. 
Through  our  aid  programs,  we  have 
worked  to  improve  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  bolster  economic  growth  In 
developing  nations. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  recent  message 
on  Foreign  Aid,  we  are  making  impor- 
tant efforts  to  improve  these  programs. 
In  fact,  I  have  asked  the  SecreUry  of 
State  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Envelopment 
to  give  population  and  family  planning 
high  priority  for  attention,  personnel, 
research,-  and  funding  among  our  sev- 
eral aid  programs.  Similarly,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to 
give  close  attention  to  population  mat- 
ters as  they  plan  their  overseas  opera- 
tions. I  also  call  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  investigate 
ways  of  adapting  and  extending  our  ag- 
ricultural experience  and  capabilities  to 
Improve  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion in  developing  countries.  In  all  of 
these  international  efforts,  our  programs 
should  give  further  recognition  to  the 
Important  resources  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  university  research  centers. 
As  we  Increase  our  population  and  fam- 
ily planning  efforts  abroad,  we  also  call 
upon  other  nations  to  enlarge  their  pro- 
grams in  this  area. 

Prompt  action  in  all  these  areas  is 
essential.  For  high  rates  of  population 
growth,  as  the  report  of  the  Panel  of  the 
Urdted  Nations  Association  puts  it.  "im- 
pair individual  rights,  jeoi>ardize  na- 
tional goals,  and  threaten  international 
stability." 

IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

For  some  time  population  growth  has 
been  seen  as  a  problem  for  developing 
countries.  Only  recently  has  it  come  to 
be  seen  that  pressing  problems  are  also 
posed  for  advanced  industrial  countries 
when  their  populations  increase  at  the 
rate  that  the  United  States,  for  example, 
must  now  anticipate.  Food  supplies  may 
be  ample  in  such  nations,  but  social  sup- 
plies— the  capacity  to  educate  youth,  to 
provide  privacy  and  living  space,  to 
maintain  the  processes  of  open,  demo- 
cratic government^ — may  be  grievously 
strained. 

In  the  United  States  our  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth  is  not  as  great  as  that 
of  developing  nations.  In  this  country, 
in  fact,  the  growth  rate  has  generally 
declined  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  present  growth  rate  of  about  one 
percent  per  year  is  still  significant,  how- 
ever. Moreover,  current  statistics  indi- 


cate that  the  fertility  rate  may  be  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  Its  recent  decline. 
Several  factors  contribute  to  the  yearly 
increase.  Including  the  large  number  of 
couples  of  childbearing  age,  the  typical 
size  of  American  families,  and  our  in- 
creased longevity.  We  are  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  point  In  this  country  where  a 
family  reunion,  which  has  tsTilcally 
brought  together  children,  parents,  and 
grandparents,  will  instead  gather  family 
members  from  four  generations.  This  is 
a  development  for  which  we  are  grate- 
ful and  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  But 
we  must  Also  recognize  that  it  will  mean 
a  far  larger  population  if  the  number  of 
children  bom  to  each  set  of  parents  re- 
mains the  same. 

In  1917  the  total  number  of  Americans 
passed  100  million,  after  three  full  cen- 
turies of  steady  growth.  In  1967 — just 
half  a  century  later — the  200  million 
mark  was  passed.  If  the  present  rate  of 
growth  continues,  the  third  hundred 
million  persons  will  be  added  In  roughly 
a  thirty-year  period.  This  means  that  by 
the  year  2000,  or  shortly  thereafter,  there 
will  be  more  than  300  million  Americans. 
This  growth  will  produce  serious  chal- 
lenges for  our  society.  I  believe  that 
many  of  our  present  social  problems  may 
be  related  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
only  fifty  years  in  which  to  accommo- 
date the  second  hundred  million  Amer- 
icans. In  fact,  since  1945  alone  some  90 
million  babies  have  been  bom  in  this 
country.  We  have  thus  had  to  accom- 
plish In  a  very  few  decades  an  adjust- 
ment to  population  growth  which  was 
once  spread  over  centuries.  And  it  now 
appears  that  we  will  have  to  provide  for 
a  third  hundred  million  Americans  In  a 
period  of  just  30  years. 

The  great  majority  of  the  next  him- 
dred  million  Americans  will  be  bom  to 
families  which  looked  forward  to  their 
birth  and  are  prepared  to  love  them  and 
care  for  them  as  they  grow  up.  The  criti- 
cal issue  is  whether  social  institutions 
will  also  plan  for  their  arrival  and  be 
able  to  accommodate  them  in  a  humane 
and  intelligent  way.  We  can  be  sure  that 
society  will  not  be  ready  for  this  growth 
unless  it  begins  its  planning  immedi- 
ately. And  adequate  planning,  in  turn, 
requires  that  we  ask  ourselves  a  number 
of  important  questions. 

Where,  for  example,  will  the  next  hun- 
dred million  Americanjs  live?  If  the  pat- 
terns of  the  last  few  decades  hold  for  the 
rest  of  the  century,  then  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  next  hundred  million 
persons  will  locate  in  highly  urbanized 
areas.  Are  our  cities  prepared  for  such 
an  influx?  The  chaotic  history  of  urban 
growth  suggests  that  they  are  not  and 
that  many  of  their  existing  problems  will 
be  severely  aggravated  by  a  dramatic 
increase  in  numbers.  Are  there  ways, 
then,  of  readying  our  cities?  Alterna- 
tively, can  the  trend  toward  greater  con- 
centration of  population  be  reversed?  Is 
it  a  desirable  thing,  for  example,  that 
half  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United 
States  actually  lost  population  in  the 
1950's  despite  the  growing  number  of  In- 
habitants in  the  country  as  a  whole? 
Are  there  ways  of  fostering  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  growing  population? 
Some  have  suggested  that  systems  of 


satellite  cities  or  completely  new  towns 
can  accomplish  this  goal.  The  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Growth  has  re- 
cently produced  a  stimulating  report  on 
this  matter,  one  which  recommends  the 
creation  of  100  new  communities  averag- 
ing 100,000  people  each,  and  10  new 
communities  averaging  at  least  1  million 
persons.  But  the  total  number  of  people 
who  would  be  accommodated  if  even  this 
bold  plan  were  implemented  is  only  20 
million — a  mere  one-fifth  of  the  ex- 
pected 30-year  increase.  If  we  were  to 
accommodate  the  full  100  million  per- 
sons in  new  communities,  we  would  have 
to  build  a  new  city  of  250,000  persons 
each  month  from  now  until  the  end  of 
the  century.  That  means  constructing  a 
city  the  size  of  Tulsa,  Dayton,  or  Jersey 
City  every  30  days  for  over  30  years. 
Clearly,  the  problem  is  enormous,  and 
we  must  examine  the  alternative  solu- 
tions very  carefully. 

Other  questions  also  confront  us.  How, 
for  example,  will  we  house  the  next  hun- 
dred million  Americans?  Already  eco- 
nomical and  attractive  housing  is  in  very 
short  supply.  New  architectural  forms, 
construction  techniques,  and  financing 
strategies  must  be  aggressively  pioneered 
if  we  are  to  provide  the  needed  dwell- 
ings. 

What  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
quality  of  our  environment?  Pure  air  and 
water  are  fundamental  to  life  itself. 
Parks,  recreational  facilities,  and  an  at- 
tractive coimtryside  are  essential  to  our 
emotional  well-being.  Plant  and  animal 
and  mineral  resources  are  also  vital.  A 
growing  population  will  increase  the  de- 
mand for  such  resources.  But  in  many 
cases  their  supply  will  not  be  increased 
and  may  even  be  endangered.  The  eco- 
logical system  upon  which  we  now  depend 
may  seriously  deteriorate  if  our  efforts 
to  conserve  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment do  not  match  the  growth  of  the 
population. 

How  will  we  educate  and  employ  such 
a  large  number  of  people?  Will  our  trans- 
portation systems  move  them  about  as 
quickly  and  economically  as  necessary? 
How  will  we  provide  adequate  health 
care  when  our  population  reaches  300 
million?  Will  our  political  structures  have 
to  be  reordered,  too,  when  our  society 
grows  to  such  proportions?  Many  of  our 
institutions  are  already  under  tremen- 
dous strain  as  they  try  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  1969.  Will  they  be  swamped 
by  a  growing  flood  of  people  in  the  next 
30  years?  How  easily  can  they  be  re- 
placed or  altered? 

Finally  we  must  ask :  How  can  we  bet- 
ter assist  American  families  so  that  they 
will  have  no  more  children  than  they 
wish  to  have?  In  my  first  message  to 
Congress  on  domestic  affairs,  I  called  for 
a  national  commitment  to  provide  a 
healthful  and  stimulating  environment 
for  all  children  during  their  first  five 
years  of  life.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  promote  that  goal  Is  to  provide 
assistance  for  more  parents  in  effec- 
tively planning  their  families.  We  know 
that  involuntary  childbearing  often  re- 
sults in  poor  physical  and  emotional 
health  for  all  members  of  the  family.  It 
is  one  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to 
our  distressingly  high  infant  mortality 
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rate,  the  unacceptable  level  of  malnutri- 
tion, and  the  disappointing  performance 
of  some  children  in  our  schools.  Unwant- 
ed or  untimely  childbearing  is  one  of 
several  forces  which  are  driving  many 
families  into  poverty  or  keeping  them  in 
that  condition.  Its  threat  helps  to  pro- 
duce the  dangerous  incidence  of  illegal 
abortion.  And  finally,  of  course,  it  need- 
lessly adds  to  the  burdens  placed  on  all 
our  resources  by  increasing  population. 

None  of  the  questions  I  have  raised 
here  is  new.  But  all  of  these  questions 
must  now  be  asked  and  answered  with  a 
new  sense  of  urgency.  The  answers  can- 
not be  given  by  Government  alone,  nor 
can  Government  alone  turn  the  answers 
into  programs  and  policies.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  a  special  responsibility  for 
defining  these  problems  and  for  stimu- 
lating thoughtful  responses. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  element 
in  the  present  situation  is  the  fact  that 
so  few  people  are  examining  these  ques- 
tions from  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole 
society.  Perceptive  businessmen  project 
the  demand  for  their  products  many 
years  into  the  future  by  studying  popu- 
lation trends.  Other  private  institutions 
develop  sophisticated  planning  mech- 
anisms which  allow  them  to  account  for 
rapidly  changing  conditions.  In  the  gov- 
ernmental sphere,  however,  there  is  vir- 
tually no  machinery  through  which  we 
can  develop  a  detailed  understanding  of 
demographic  changes  and  bring  that  un- 
derstanding to  bear  on  public  policy. 
The  Federal  Government  makes  only 
a  minimal  effort  in  this  area.  The  efforts 
of  State  and  local  governments  are  also 
Inadequate.  Mast  importantly,  the  plan- 
ning which  does  take  place  at  some  levels 
is  poorly  imderstood  at  others  and  is 
often  based  on  unexamined  assumptions. 

In  short,  the  questions  I  have  posed 
in  this  message  too  often  go  unasked, 
and  when  they  are  asked,  they  seldom 
are  adequately   answered. 

COMMISSION   ON   POPULATION   GROWTH   AND  THE 

AMERICAN  Ftrrtnus 

It  Is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  today 
propose  the  creation  by  Congress  of  a 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future. 

The  Congress  should  give  the  Com- 
mission responsibility  for  inquir>'  and 
recommendations  in  three  specific  areas. 

First,  the  probable  course  of  popula- 
tion growth,  internal  migration  and  re- 
lated demographic  developments  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000. 

As  much  as  possible,  these  projections 
^hould  be  made  by  regions.  States,  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Because  there  is  an 
element  of  imcertainty  in  such  projec- 
tions, various  alternative  possibilities 
.should  be  plotted. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  that, 
beginning  in  August  of  1970,  population 
data  by  county  will  become  available 
from  the  decermial  census,  which  will 
have  been  taken  in  April  of  that  year. 
By  April  1971,  computer  summaries  of 
first-count  data  will  be  available  by  cen- 
sus tract  and  an  important  range  of  in- 
formation on  income,  occupations,  edu- 
cation, household  composition,  and  other 
vital  considerations  will  also  be  in  hand. 
The  Federal  Govenmient  can  make  bet- 
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ter  use  of  such  demographic  informa- 
tion than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and 
State  governments  and  other  political 
subdivisions  can  also  use  such  data  to 
better  advantage.  The  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  will  be  an  appropriate  instru- 
ment for  this  important  initiative. 

Second,  the  resources  in  the  public 
sector  of  the  economy  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  anticipated 
growth  in  population. 

The  single  greatest  failure  of  fore- 
sight— at  all  levels  of  government — over 
the  past  generation  has  been  in  areas 
connected  with  expanding  population. 
Government  and  legislatures  have  fre- 
quently failed  to  appreciate  the  demands 
which  continued  population  growth 
would  imix)se  on  the  pubUc  sector.  These 
demands  are  myriad:  they  will  range 
from  pre-school  clstssrooms  to  post- 
doctoral fellowships;  from  public  works 
which  carry  water  over  thousands  of 
miles  to  highways  which  carry  people 
and  products  from  region  to  region:  from 
vest  pocket  parks  in  crowded  cities  to 
forest  preserves  and  quiet  lakes  in  the 
countryside.  Perhaps  especially,  such  de- 
mands will  assert  themselves  in  forms 
that  affect  the  quality  of  life.  The  time 
is  at  hand  for  a  serious  assessment  of 
such  needs. 

Third,  uxiys  in  which  population 
growth  may  affect  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  goverment. 

In  some  respects,  pHjpulation  growth 
affects  everj'thing  that  American  gov- 
ernment does.  Yet  only  occasionally  do 
our  governmental  imits  pay  sufficient  at- 
tention to  population  growth  in  their 
own  planning.  Only  occasionally  do  they 
consider  the  serious  implications  of 
demographic  trends  for  their  present 
and  future  activities. 

Yet  some  of  the  necessarj'  information 
is  at  hand  and  can  be  made  available  to 
all  levels  of  government.  Much  of  the 
rest  will  be  obtained  by  the  Commission. 
For  such  information  to  be  of  greatest 
use,  however,  it  should  also  be  interpreted 
and  analyzed  and  its  implications  should 
be  made  more  evident.  It  is  particularly 
in  this  connection  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future  will  be  as  much 
educational  as  investigative.  The  Ameri- 
can public  and  its  governing  units  are 
not  as  alert  as  they  should  be  to  these 
growing  challenges.  A  responsible  but 
insistent  voice  of  reason  and  foresight 
is  needed.  The  Commission  can  provide 
that  voice  in  the  years  immediately  be- 
fore us. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission 
should  include  two  members  from  each 
house  of  the  Congress,  together  with 
knowledgeable  men  and  women  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  our  society. 
The  majority  should  be  citizens  who  have 
demonstrated  a  capacity  to  deal  with 
Important  questions  of  public  policy.  The 
membership  should  also  include  special- 
ists in  the  biological,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental sciences,  in  theology  and 
law,  in  the  arts  and  in  engineering.  The 
Commission  should  be  empowered  to 
create  advisory  panels  to  consider  sub- 
divisions of  its  broad  subject  area  and 
to  invite  experts  and  leaders  from  all 


parts  of  the  world  to  join  these  panels 
in  their  deliberations. 

The  Commission  should  be  provided 
with  an  adequate  staff  and  budget,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  executive  di- 
rector of  exceptional  experience  and  un- 
derstanding. 

In  order  that  the  Commission  will  have 
time  to  utilize  the  Initial  data  which  re- 
sults from  the  1970  census,  I  ask  that  it 
be  established  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
An  interim  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  should  be  required  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year. 

OTHER   GOVERNMENT   ACl'lVl'llES 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  men- 
tion a  number  of  additional  government 
activities  dealing  with  population  growth 
which  need  not  await  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 

First,  iTicreased  research  is  essential.  It 
is  clear,  for  example,  that  we  need  ad- 
ditional research  on  birth  control  meth- 
ods of  all  types  and  the  sociology  of  pop- 
ulation growth.  Utilizing  its  Center  for 
Population  Research,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
take  the  lead  in  developing,  with  other 
federal  agencies,  an  expanded  research 
effort,  one  which  is  carefully  related  to 
those  of  private  organizations,  university 
research  centers,  international  organi- 
zations, and  other  countries. 

Second,  we  need  more  trained  people 
to  work  in  population  and  family  plan- 
ning programs,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  I  am  therefore  a.sking  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Labor.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Interior  along  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  compreheiisive  survey  of 
our  efforts  to  attract  people  to  such  pro- 
grams and  to  train  them  properly.  The 
same  group — in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate state,  local,  and  private  offi- 
cials— should  develop  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  this  area.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Urban  Affairs  to  coordinate  this  project. 

Third,  the  effects  of  population  growth 
on  our  environment  and  on  the  ivorld's 
food  supply  call  for  careful  attention  and 
immediate  action.  I  am  therefore  asking 
the  Environmental  Quality  Coimcll  to 
give  careful  attention  to  these  matters 
in  its  deliberations.  I  am  also  asking  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior.  Agriculture,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give 
the  highest  priority  to  research  into  new 
techniques  and  to  other  proposals  that 
can  help  safeguard  the  environment  and 
increase  the  world's  supply  of  food. 

Fourth,  it  is  clear  that  the  domestic 
family  planning  services  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  ex- 
panded and  better  integrated.  Both  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity are  now  involved  in  this  im- 
portant work,  yet  their  combined  efforts 
are  not  adequate  to  provide  information 
and  services  to  all  who  want  them.  In 
particular,  most  of  an  estimated  5  mil- 
lion low-income  women  of  childbearing 
age  in  this  coimtry  do  not  now  have 
adequate  access  to  family  planning  as- 
.sistance.  even  though  their  wishes  con- 
cerning family  size  are  usually  the  same 
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&s  those  of  parents  of  higher  income 
groups. 

It  is  my  view  that  no  American  woman 
should  be  denied  access  to  family  plan- 
ning assistance  because  of  her  economic 
condition.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
should  establish  as  a  national  goal  the 
provision  of  adequate  family  planning 
services  within  the  next  five  years  to  all 
those  who  want  them  but  cannot  af- 
ford them.  This  we  have  the  capacity  to 
do. 

Clearly,  in  no  circumstances  will  the 
activities  associated  with  our  pursuit  of 
this  goal  be  allowed  to  infringe  upon  the 
religious  convictions  or  personal  wishes 
and  freedom  of  any  individual,  nor  will 
they  be  allowed  to  impair  the  absolute 
right  of  all  individuals  to  have  such 
matters  of  conscience  respected  by  pub- 
lic authorities. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  national  goal, 
we  will  have  to  increase  the  amount  we 
are  spending  on  population  and  family 
planning.  But  success  in  this  endeavor 
■will  not  result  from  higher  expenditures 
alone.' -Because  the  life  circumstances 
and  family  planning  wishes  of  those  who 
receive  services  vary  considerably,  an  ef- 
fective program  must  be  more  flexible  in 
its  design  than  are  many  present  efforts. 
In  addition,  programs  should  be  better 
coordinated  and  more  effectively  admin- 
istered. Under  current  legislation,  a 
comprehensive  State  or  local  project 
must  assemble  a  patchwork  of  funds 
from  many  different  sources — a  time- 
consuming  and  confusing  process.  More- 
over, under  existing  legislation,  requests 
for  funds  for  family  planning  services 
must  often  compete  with  requests  for 
other  deserving  health  endeavors. 

But  these  problems  can  be  overcome. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — whose  Department  is  respon- 
sible for  the  largest  part  of  our  domestic 
family  planning  services — has  developed 
plans  to  reorganize  the  major  family 
plarming  service  activities  of  his  agency. 
A  separate  unit  for  these  services  will  be 
established  within  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration.  The 
Secretary  will  send  to  Congress  in  the 
near  future  legislation  which  will  help 
the  Department  implement  this  impor- 
tant program  by  providing  broader  and 
more  precise  legislative  authority  and  a 
clearer  source  of  financial  support. 

The  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
can  also  contribute  to  progress  in  this 
area  by  strengthening  its  innovative  pro- 
grams and  pilot  projects  in  the  delivery 
of  family  planning  services  to  the  needy. 
The  existing  network  of  O.E.O.  supported 
community  groups  should  also  be  used 
more  extensively  to  provide  family  plan- 
ning assistance  and  information.  I  am 
asking  the  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  determine  the 
ways  in  which  his  Agency  can  best  struc- 
ture and  extend  its  programs  in  order  to 
help  achieve  our  national  goal  in  the 
coming  years. 

As  they  develop  their  own  plans,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the  OfiQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  also  de- 
termine the  most  effective  means  of  co- 
ordinating all  our  domestic  family  plan- 
ning programs  and  should  include  in 
their  deliberations  representatives  of  the 


other  agencies  that  share  in  this  impor- 
tant work.  It  is  my  Intention  that  such 
planning  should  also  involve  state  and 
local  governments  and  private  agencies, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  increased  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  area 
must  be  matched  by  a  sizable  increase 
in  effort  at  other  levels.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic for  the  Federal  Government 
alone  to  shoulder  the  entire  burden,  but 
this  Administration  does  accept  a  clear 
responsibility  to  provide  essential  leader- 
ship. 

FOR  THE  FUTURE 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to 
human  destiny  in  the  last  third  of  this 
century  will  be  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Whether  man's  response  to  that 
challenge  will  be  a  cause  for  pride  or 
for  despair  in  the  year  2000  will  depend 
very  much  on  what  we  do  today.  If  we 
now  begin  our  work  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  and  if  we  continue  to  devote  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  and 
energy  to  this  problem,  then  mankind 
will  be  able  to  surmount  this  challenge 
as  it  has  surmounted  so  many  during 
the  long  march  of  civilization. 

When  future  generations  evaluate  the 
record  of  our  time,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  their  judgment  will 
be  the  way  in  which  we  responded  to 
population  growth.  Let  us  act  in  such  a 
way  that  those  who  come  after  us — even 
as  they  lift  their  eyes  beyond  earth's 
bounds — can  do  so  with  pride  in  the 
planet  on  which  they  live,  with  gratitude 
to  those  who  lived  on  it  in  the  past,  and 
with  continuing  confidence  in  its  future. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  18.  1969. 

The  message  was,  without  objection, 
referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Albert)  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


POPULATION  GROWTH— MESSAGE 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon's  proposed  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  cannot  begin  work  too  soon. 

President  Nixon  has  said  what  has 
needed  saying  by  an  American  Chief 
Executive  for  many  years,  that  our  plan- 
ning in  relation  to  population  growth  has 
been  woefully  inadequate,  that  such 
planning  is  vital  if  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  America,  and  that 
family  planning  service  should  be  made 
readily  available  to  all  women  who  want 
it  but  cannot  afford  it. 

The  President's  message  on  population 
growth  is  a  singular  document.  It  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  sent  to  Congress.  It 
is  a  document  which  should  excite  much 
thought  and  careful  action.  The  objec- 
tives outlined  in  the  President's  message 
deserve  the  full  support  of  Congress  and 
of  the  American  people. 

The  President  has  dramatically  set 
forth  the  staggering  immensity  of  the 
problems  posed  in  projections  of  U.S. 
and  world  population  growth.  He  has  fo- 
cused on  the  key  to  meeting  these  prob- 
lems— planning.  He  has  also  called  for 
action.  I  subscribe  fully  to  the  approach 
he  has  outlined. 


The  President  said: 

Society  will  not  be  ready  for  this  growth 
unless  It  begins  Its  planning  Immediately. 

I  agree,  and  I  therefore  urge  Congress 
to  implement  as  soon  as  possible  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  President's  pro- 
posed Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future.  I  would  add 
that  President  Nixon  is  correct  in  ob- 
serving that  the  work  of  this  Commission 
will  be  as  much  educational  as  investiga- 
tive. 

Key  portions  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage also  deal  with  administrative  ac- 
tions which  President  Nixon  is  taking 
in  advance  of  any  report  by  the  proposed 
Commission. 

There  is  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
the  President's  moves  to  expand  and  im- 
prove domestic  family  planning  services. 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the 
President's  proposal  that  we  establish 
as  a  national  goal  the  providing  of  ade- 
quate family  planning  services  within 
the  next  5  years  for  all  American  women 
who  want  them  but  cannot  afford  them. 

However,  I  would  also  underscore  my 
agreement  with  the  President's  pledge 
that— 

In  no  circumstances  will  the  activities  as- 
sociated with  our  pursuit  of  this  goal  be  al- 
lowed to  Infringe  upon  any  religious  con- 
victions or  personal  wishes  or  freedom  of 
any  Individual,  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to 
Impair  the  absolute  right  of  all  authorities 
to  have  such  matters  of  conscience  respected 
by  public  authorities. 

I  endorse  at  this  time  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary  Finch's 
plans  to  reorganize  the  major  family 
planning  service  activities  of  his  depart- 
ment into  a  separate  unit.  This  plan  de- 
serves the  support  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pictures  being  transmitted 
from  the  Apollo  11  spacecraft  have  not 
only  given  us  our  closest  look  at  the 
moon,  they  have  also  given  us  our  most 
distant  views  of  our  own  planet.  We 
have  come  to  see  our  planet  for  what  it 
really  is — a  tiny  lump  of  earth  hanging 
in  a  vast  universe.  We  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  stark  reality  that  we 
live  on  a  verj-  limited  piece  of  real  estate 
with  limited  resources  and  yet  a  rapidly 
expanding  population.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  our  planet  cannot  possibly 
hold  an  infinite  number  of  people  nor 
continue  to  yield  unlimited  resources. 

We  are  told  that  the  world's  population 
of  3.5  billion  people  will  double  by  the 
year  2000  and  that  our  own  countrj'  will 
contain  another  100  million  inhabitants 
by  the  turn  of  the  centurj'.  We  are  told 
that  the  population  crisis  stands  second 
only  to  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  as  the 
greatest  threat  to  mankind.  We  have 
little  reason  to  doubt  this  analysis.  The 
question  is:  Will  mankind  make  any  ef- 
fort to  save  himself  from  this  impending 
disaster,  or  will  he.  by  default,  eliminate 
himself  from  this  planet? 

President  Nixon  has  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  which  addresses  itself  to  this 
question  by  pledging  a  national  commit- 
ment to  a  world  problem.  The  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  commended  on  its  fore- 
sight and  courage  in  speaking  out  on  this 
heretofore  sensitive  issue.  It  is  obvious 
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that  we  can  no  longer  skirt  this  issue  or 
avoid  its  implications. 

The  world  population  problem,  as  the 
President  has  wisely  pointed  out,  should 
be  dealt  with  primarily  by  the  world 
community  through  the  United  NaUons; 
and  the  United  States  should  join  with 
other  nations  in  lending  its  full  support 
and  cooperation  in  these  efforts.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  continue  to  maxi- 
mize our  efforts  in  offering  family  plan- 
ning assistance  to.  those  nations  which 
request  it.  through  our  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Although  the  population  crisis  in  the 
United  States  does  not  manifest  itself  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  third  world  where 
hunger  and  economic  development  are 
the  most  pressing  issues,  we  are  feeling 
the  pinch  for  greater  social  services  such 
as  jobs,  housing,  and  education  as  our 
own  population  expands.  The  popiUation 
problem  in  our  urban  areas  has  already 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  terms  of 
transportation,  overcrowding,  crime, 
and  pollution.  Planning  for  another  100 
million  people— most  of  whom  will  live  in 
urban  areas— in  the  next  30  years,  will 
be  a  monumental  task  which  will  require 
the  highest  of  priorities. 

To  meet  this  challenge  the  President 
has  called  for  a  new  orientation  to  this 
growing  problem.  In  referring  to  the  next 
100  million  Americans,  the  President 
said: 

The  critical  Issue  Is  whether  social  institu- 
tions win  also  plan  for  their  arrival  and  be 
able  to  accommodate  them  In  a  humane  and 
intelligent  wav.  We  can  be  sure  that  society 
will  not  be  ready  for  this  growth  unless  It 
begins  Its  planning  immediately. 

The  President  points  out  that  this  will 
not  only  involve  questions  of  housing, 
environment,  education,  and  jobs,  but 
of  family  planning  as  well.  In  his  words: 

One  of  the  ways  we  can  promote  that  goal 
is  to  provide  ass'istance  for  more  parents  In 
effectively  planning  their  families. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
need  to  expand  services  to  the  poor  who 
request  such  assistance.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  of  5  million  women  who 
would  probably  use  these  services,  only 
one  in  five  now  do;  that  in  1966  there 
were  an  estimated  450.000  unwanted 
births  in  America:  that  one  in  five  Amer- 
ican families  report  that  their  last  child 
was  unwanted:  that  the  infant  and  ma- 
ternal mortality  rate  and  birth-related 
diseases  among  the  poor  is  distressmgly 
high;  that  malnutrition  among  pregnant 
low-income  women  and  their  infants 
is  a  serious  problem  often  causing  perma- 
nent disabling  effects  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  have 
a  national  responsibility  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans  by  enabling 
them  to  better  plan  for  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  family  environment. 

This  will  require  a  commitment  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  groups 
and  community  action  agencies.  It  will 
require  a  greater  awareness  by  all  Amer- 
icans as  to  the  full  implications  of  these 
problems  and  what  they  portend  for  the 
future  of  America  and  the  world. 
In  this  regard,  the  President  has  called 


for  a  2-y&ar  National  Commission  on 
Poptilation  Growth  and  the  American 
Future.  The  Commission  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  first, 
plotting  future  demographic  trends  in 
the  next  30  years  with  a  view  toward 
proper  planning  for  the  expected  growth; 
second,  determining  what  public  re- 
sources will  be  available  for  handlmg 
this  growth  and  how  they  should  be  al- 
located: and  third,  analyzing  the  ex- 
pected impact  of  tWs  population  growth 
on  the  activities  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  „  ^    , 

The  President  has  also  called  tor 
greater  research  into  birth  control  meth- 
ods and  the  sociology  of  population 
growth ;  more  training  of  people  to  work 
on  these  problems:  a  closer  study  of  the 
population  problem  in  terms  of  the  world 
food  supply:  and  the  expansion  and  co- 
ordination of  family  planning  services 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government. 
On  this  latter  point  the  President  has 
said : 

No  American  woman  should  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  family  planning  assistance  because 
of  her  economic  condition.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  establish  as  a  national 
goal  the  provision  of  adequate  family  plan- 
ning services  within  the  next  five  vears  to 
all  thoee  who  want  them  but  cannot  afford 
them.  This  we  have  the  capacity  to  do. 


We  in  the  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bUity  to  see  that  these  goals  are  met  by 
considering  and  acting  on  the  necessary 
legislative  changes  and  by  strengthening 
the   roles  of   HEW   and   OEO   in   these 

efforts.  .,  .    ^  J 

This  year  the  Republicans  in  this  body 
recognized  the  need  to  examine  popu- 
lation problems  more  closely.  It  was  de- 
cided  that   a   task   force   on  earth  re- 
sources and  population  should  be  created 
to  study  these  related  questions.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   'Mr.  Bvsh>    the  ta.sk  force   has 
thus  far  heard  from  20  authorities  in 
the  fields  of  f>opulation  and  environment. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
conference  I  wish  to  commend  the  task 
force  on  the  fine  work  it  has  done  to  date 
and  for  helping  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  administration  and  the  American 
people  on  these  crucial  issues.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  earth  resources  and  pop- 
ulation task  force  will  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  legislative  thinking 
in  these  areas  as  well  as  to  administra- 
tion   planning    and     reorganization.    I 
would  expect  that  this  task  force  will  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  efforts  to  implement 
the  excellent  recommendations  set  forth 
in  the  President's  population   message. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  President  for  his  message 
to  Congress  proposing  a  Commission  on 
Population  Growth   and   the   American 
Future. 

I  applaud  his  political  courage  in  cre- 
ating public  awareness  and  calling  for 
the  high-level  study  that  the  popula- 
tion problem  deserves. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  earth  resources  and  popu- 
lation. 1  am  very  much  aware  of  the  ur- 
gency and  need  for  congressional  action 
in  this  area.  Our  task  force  in  the  past  16 
weeks  has  heard  from  over  20  prominent 
authorities  active  in  the  population  and 
environment    fields.    These    concerned 


professionals  have  told  us  of  the  need 
for  action  similar  to  that  suggested  In 
the  President's  message. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  very  close  to  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress.  My  two  major  concerns  are  the 
need  for  increased  support  and  better 
coordination  of  existing  family  planning 
programs,  as  well  as  increased  research 
activity,  both  In  population  and  resource 
utilization.  The  President  stated: 

In  order  to  achieve  this  national  goal,  we 
will  have  to  Increase  the  amount  we  are 
spending  on  population  and  family  planning. 

I  could  not  agree  more. 
The  President  also  called  for  Secre- 
tary Finch  and  OEO  Director  Don 
Rumsfeld  to  coordinate  with  the  other 
agencies  all  domestic  family  planning 
programs.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
essential. 

We  now  know  that  the  fantastic  rate 
of  population  growth  we  have  witnessed 
these  past  20  years  continues  with  no 
letup  in  sight.  If  this  growth  rate  is  not 
checked  now— in  this  next  decade— we 
face  a  danger  that  is  as  defenseless  as 
nuclear  war. 

The  study  reports  of  this  Population 
Commission  must  bring  these  facts  of 
life  home  to  every  American  man  and 
woman.  Unless  this  problem  is  recog- 
nized and  made  manageable,  starvation, 
pestilence,  and  war  will  solve  it  for  us. 
As  our  task  force  seeks  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  resources,  environment, 
and  population,  it  becomes  apparent  to 
us  that  the  present  rate  of  our  popula- 
tion growth  is  related  to  many  of  our 
economic  and  social  ills. 

The  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  lead- 
ership shown  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
recognition  of  the  urgency  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
"population  explosion"  is  not  a  mere 
catch-phrase,  but  a  stark  reality  which 
this  country  has  heretofore  not  fully 
recognized.  President  Nixon  has  now 
committed  this  Nation  to  the  goal  of 
checking  unsought  population  growth 
at  home  as  well  as  making  it  a  part  of 
our  policy  to  help  other  nations  do  the 
same. 

There  are  growing  signs  that  the  world 
is  fast  approaching  its  maximum  popu- 
lation level.  In  Latin  America,  for  ex- 
ample, the  population  will  more  than 
triple  its  1965  level  by  the  year  2000.  at 
which  time  the  world  population  will 
approximate  7.5  billion  persons.  This 
means  that  merely  to  maintain  the 
present  inadequate  standard  of  living  in 
those  countries  will  require  a  threefold 
increase  in  their  gross  national  products. 
Under  this  set  of  circumstances,  where 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  available  cap- 
ital must  be  used  for  investment  simply 
to  maintain  a  constant  per  capita  GNP. 
the  chances  for  any  increase  in  real  in- 
come are  extremely  remote.  Hundreds  of 
facts  and  comparisons  have  been  care- 
fully assembled  with  reference  to  this 
problem.  The  inescapable  conclusion,  in 
my  opinion,  is  that  rapid  population 
growth  is  the  greatest  single  problem 
facing  the  world  today. 

Many  Americans  who  recognize  over- 
population in  the  lesser  developed  na- 
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tions  refuse  to  recognize  it  as  a  problem 
in  this  country.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
United  States,  fortunately,  does  not  face 
the  immediate  prospect  of  mass  starva- 
tion present  in  so  many  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  we  could  face  a  serious 
decline  in  the  quality  of  life  as  the  claim 
upon  potential  resources  becomes  more 
and  more  intense. 

For  example,  colleges  and  universities 
had  to  absorb  a  91 -percent  increase  in 
enrollment  between  1960  and  1968.  Cer- 
tainly, much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  a 
growth  in  enrollment  rates,  but  mainly 
it  reflects  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  within  the  college  age  group — 
an  increase  which  continues  to  be 
dramatic.  Our  national  resources,  wheth- 
er they  be  in  the  form  of  colleges  or  open 
spaces,  are  limited  and  cannot  continue 
to  absorb  a  "population  demand"  at  this 
rate  without  there  being  some  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  the  resources  available  to 
each  individual. 

Tbwe  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  us 
-all  to- attribute  every  conceivable  prob- 
lem to  a  single  cause.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  I  think  we  must  nevertheless  ask 
ourselves  certain  questions  regarding  the 
relationship  between  serious  social  prob- 
lems and  the  staggering  increase  in  hu- 
man beings.  Does  rampant  population 
growth  help  to  explain  the  increasing 
cost  and  complexity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  inability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  finance  the  multi- 
plicity of  demands  placed  upon  them?  Is 
it  related  to  the  continued  existence  of 
crowded  schools  and  highways,  or  to  the 
shortage  of  new  homes,  in  a  time  of  un- 
precedented construction?  Does  it  have 
causal  significance  with  regard  to  the 
growing  contamination  of  our  environ- 
ment in  the  form  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion? 

The  uitimate  solution  to  all  of  these 
problems  does  not  lie  wholly  with  an  in- 
telligent approach  to  the  population 
challenge.  However,  in  our  assessment  of 
the  most  serious  national  problems  which 
we  confront,  over-population  must  loom 
large. 

President  Nixon  has  become  the  first 
Chief  Executive  to  address  himself  to  this 
most  urgent  situation.  This  is.  in  itself, 
significant.  Moreover,  his  proposals  are 
sound  ones  which,  I  believe,  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  this  country's  dedica- 
tion to  solving  perhaps  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge the  world  has  yet  faced. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  President's  message, 
just  read  to  the  House,  on  population 
growth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  MEN  ON  THE  MOON 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. ) 


GENXHAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
succeeding  the  remarks  I  shall  make  and 
also  that  they  shall  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  hour  two  Americans  are  preparing 
to  leave  the  surface  of  the  moon  to  join 
a  third  circling  overhead  waiting  to  take 
all  three  back  to  the  earth.  This  his- 
toric event  is  truly  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Much  of  the 
papulation  of  the  nations  of  all  con- 
tinents have  shared  through  television 
and  radio  in  this  great  experience.  This 
also  shows  the  marked  difference  be- 
tween an  open  society  such  as  ours  and 
a  closed  society  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  where  at  the  same  time  both 
countries  have  flights  to  the  moon,  one 
manned  in  the  case  of  our  country  and 
open  to  the  view  of  all  of  the  world  and 
one  unmanned  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  dedicated,  skilled,  and  brave 
Americans  went  as  ambassadors  of  all 
men  of  all  races  to  land  for  the  first 
time  on  another  world.  Distinctions  of 
nationality,  and  politics,  and  social  sys- 
tem briefly  disappeared  as  we  saw  these 
men  set  foot  on  the  moon's  surface 
after  their  gripping  descent  from  orbit. 
The  Members  of  this  body  may  recall 
that  on  July  16,  1958,  11  years  ago,  the 
House  passed  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act.  The  launch  of  Apollo  11 
last  week  came  on  the  anniversary  date. 
The  Space  Act,  which  I  introduced  as 
H.R.  12575,  was  a  completely  bipartisan 
effort.  In  the  two  Houses,  select  or  special 
committees  were  created  to  consider 
space  legislation.  In  each  case  the  major- 
ity leader  chaired  the  respective  com- 
mittee. President  Johnson,  then  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  headed  the  Senate 
committee.  In  the  House,  I  was  then  the 
majority  leader  and  chaired  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Exploration.  Our  late  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  my  dear  and  valued  friend  and 
then  the  minority  leader,  was  the  rank- 
ing Representative  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  want  to  pray  tribute  to  all  the 
Members  who  served  on  that  committee 
with  me  because  I  have  never  served  on 
a  committee  with  a  more  dedicated  group 
of  men.  During  the  public  hearings  there 
was  never  any  difference  of  opinion  when 
penetrating  examination  of  witnesses  was 
made  by  Members,  and  in  executive  ses- 
sion there  was  never  a  difference  in  the 
vote  of  the  subcommittee  on  any  action. 
Everything  we  did  in  executive  session 
was  unanimous. 

President  Eisenhower  sent  us  a  draft 
administration  bill  in  April  of  1958  on 
which  we  held  extensive  hearings,  build- 
ing a  detailed  record  of  the  problems  and 
potentials  of  space.  We  then  went 
through  many  weeks  of  committee  work 
to  perfect  the  bill  which  established  both 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spswie  Ad- 
ministration and  the  present  peaceful 


policies  of  the  United  States  on  the  use 
of  sp>ace. 

Since  July,  11  years  ago  when  the  bill 
was  passed,  the  Members  may  not  know 
that  I  had  directed  the  staff  of  the  select 
comraltte  to  prepare  a  report  on  "Tlie 
Next  Ten  Years  in  Space."  This  was 
written  that  July,  although  not  released 
until  the  following  January  when  the 
work  of  the  select  committee  came  to  an 
end.  This  was  the  flrst  congressional 
report  which  disclosed  that  the  United 
States  was  capable  of  landing  men  on 
the  moon  in  about  10  years.  Our  consult- 
ants who  especially  held  this  view  were 
Dr.  Herbert  York,  Mr.  Roy  Johnson,  and 
Rear  Adm.  John  Clark  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun 
of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency, 
and  experts  of  the  North  American  Avi- 
ation Corp.,  and  others,  and  particularly 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  which  I  had  the  honor  at  that 
time  to  be  chairman.  They  and  the  se- 
lect committee  were  prophetic  in  their 
forecast. 

For  the  next  few  hours,  we  and  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  our  fellow  men  the 
world  around  will  have  at  least  one  ear 
tuned  to  events  on  the  moon  and  in 
the  space  around  the  moon  until  Neil 
Aimstrong,  the  civilian  commander,  and 
Colonel  Aldrin  rejoin  Colonel  Collins  tor 
the  trip  back  to  earth.  It  happens  that  I 
have  known  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Collins  since  she  was  born. 
She  was  born  in  my  district  to  a  fam- 
ily who  are  close  and  dear  friends  of 
mine,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
families  not  only  in  Boston  but  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

We  thank  God  for  the  success  these 
brave  men  and  competent  engineers 
and  scientists  have  attained  in  opening 
to  human  experience  more  of  the  mys- 
teries and  glories  of  an  infinitely  varied 
universe. 

Eleven  years  ago  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers joked  about  those  of  us  holding 
hearings  and  drafting  the  Space  Act.  as 
If  we  were  somehow  misguided  enthusi- 
asts in  a  new  field  we  could  not  under- 
stand. There  has  been  much  to  learn, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  when  it  came 
time  to  vote  on  the  space  bill  the  Con- 
gress In  both  Houses  passed  the  legisla- 
tion without  dissent. 

The  world  has  shown  for  a  few  days 
that  all  men  of  good  will  can  overcome 
their  differences  in  a  commonsense  of 
participation  in  the  exploration  of  space 
by  fellow  men.  Let  us  hope  this  speaks 
well  for  the  future. 

This  time  the  men  happen  to  be  Amer- 
icans— and  how  proud  we  are  of  them. 
We  congratulate  them — fiying  openly,  as 
we  said,  and  not  secretly  on  a  peaceful 
mission  for  all  mankind.  Important 
discoveries  will  flow  from  space  explora- 
tion. Perhaps  foremost  will  be  an  aware- 
ness of  biotherhood,  unity,  and  under- 
standing we  share,  a  voyage  through  the 
heavens  on  the  blue  and  green  space- 
ship Good  Earth. 

So,  speaking  for  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  extend  to  these  three  daring. 
brave  Americans  our  hearty  congratu- 
lations and  our  appreciation.  The  whole 
world  paused,  and  we  Americans  par- 
ticularly paused,  because  the  feat  was 
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being  performed  as  a  result  of  American 
effort  and  by  outstanding  and  coura- 
geous Americans. 

So,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  is  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
from  this  mission  we  hope  and  pray  will 
come  that  broad  understanding  that  will 
cause  people  everywhere  on  earth  to 
realize  how  close  we  are  to  each  other, 
rather  than  how  far  apart  we  are  from 
each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCulloch)  . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  our  distinguished  Speaker  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  for  all  of  us 
to  be  proud  that  we  are  Americans.  The 
momentous  feat  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  Apollo  11  will  surely  rank  in 
history  with  the  day  in  1492  when  Co- 
lumbus landed  on  this  continent,  and 
thus  discovered  a  New  World. 

It  overwhelms  the  imagination  that 
now  in  1969,  only  66  years  after  Orville 
Wright — an  Ohloan,  by  the  way — first 
put  a  manmade  flying  machine  in  the  air 
and  flew  100  feet,  three  men  have 
traveled  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  to 
the  moon,  two  of  them  to  walk  on  the 
moon  and  to  bring  back  specimens  of 
moon  dust  and  rock. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  this  historic 
occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  Astronaut 
Neil  Armstrong,  who  is  the  commander 
of  Apollo  11  and  who  was  the  flrst  man 
from  this  planet  to  set  foot  on  the  moon, 
comes  from  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  a  city  of 
about  7,000  people  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  I  know  his  fine  parents.  I 
know  Neil,  and  I  know  his  lovely  wife. 

He  was  born  in  1930,  and  he  was  a 
combat  pilot  in  Korea  for  the  Navy.  After 
his  naval  service  he  studied  aeronautical 
engineering  at  Purdue  University  under 
the  GI  bill.  As  has  been  the  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  many  motivated  young 
men.  after  the  act  of  this  Congress,  the 
GI  bill  helped  Neil  Armstrong  start  his 
climb  up  the  ladder  of  success  which  took 
him  to  the  moon. 

In  observance  of  this  historic  role  of 
Neil  Armstrong,  our  Governor  has  pro- 
claimed July  21  "Neil  Armstrong  Day." 
Neil  Armstrong,  followed  closely  by  fel- 
low astronaut  Edwin  Aldrin.  stepped 
onto  the  lunar  surface  from  the  lunar 
landing  craft  yesterday  evening,  July  20, 
and  remained  on  the  moon's  surface  un- 
til this  morning,  July  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  great  voyage.  Neil 
Armstrong  represents  not  just  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  or  the 
State  of  Ohio,  or  even  the  entire  United 
States — but  he  represents  all  mankind. 
Indeed,  as  Neil  Armstrong  so  dramati- 
cally said,  during  that  historic  moment 
when  he  flrst  set  foot  on  the  moon. 
"That  is  one  small  step  for  man,  one 
giant  step  for  mankind." 

So  these  brave  astronauts.  Armstrong. 
Aldrin.  and  Collins,  have  been  praised 
around  the  world  for  their  magniflcent 
achievement. 

Men  and  women  of  all  faiths,  all  races. 
and  all  countries  are  today  imlted  as  one 
In  praying  for  the  safe  return  to  earth 
of  these  three  brave  men. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  might  point  out 
that  during  my  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  have  been  chairman  of 
two  committees,  both  special  or  select 
committees. 

In  1934  I  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee investigating  communism,  nazism, 
facism,  and  bigotry.  The  other  commit- 
tee of  which  I  was  chairman  was  this 
particular  select  committee  on  aeronau- 
tics and  space  exploration. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  proud  of  this  com- 
mittee. They  made  slgniflcant  contribu- 
tions. Every  member  on  that  committee 
was  dedicated  in  their  service  and  they 
made  tremendous  contributions  for  our 
country,  as  I  referred  to  previously. 

We  held  hearings  and  went  into  these 
problems  so  deeply  and  so  profoiindly 
that  when  the  House  committee  reported 
it  to  the  House,  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  then  it 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  other  body 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  hold  hearings 
and  they  considered  in  view  of  the  pro- 
found depth  of  the  work  of  the  House 
committee  that  the  Senate  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  condiKt  hearings. 

So  the  Senate  adopted  our  bill  with 
one  slight  amendment  which  the  House 
concurred  in  when  the  bill  came  back 
to  the  House  for  Its  consideration  of  that 
amendment. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  that  one 
committee  that  I  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  on  as  chairman,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  each  and  every  Member  who 
participated  there. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished    Speaker    of    the    House 

yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends). 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  truly  "our 
cup  runneth  over"  with  pride  on  the 
achievement  of  our  three  astronauts 
Armstrong,  Aldrin.  and  Collins,  in  the 
landing  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  and 
its  mysteries  to  reveal.  And  in  our  pride 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  thousands 
who  made  this  possible. 

While  it  was  our  own  brave  young  men 
who  flrst  walked  on  the  moon,  and  while 
it  is  the  American  flag  that  was  first 
placed  there,  other  men  of  other  coun- 
tries made  their  contribution.  "Our  cup 
runneth  over"  with  thanks  to  Copernicus 
and  Galileo,  and  to  Von  Braun  and  to 
many,  many  others  whose  discoveries  and 
dreams  whose  genius  made  this  achieve- 
ment in  our  day  possible. 

As  the  poet  William  Cowper  wrote: 

God  moves  In  a  mysterious  way.  His  won- 
ders to  perform. 

And  there  came  to  mind  last  evening, 
as  I  viewed  this  historic  event  through 
the  miracle  of  television,  the  lines  from 
the  Eighth  Psalm: 

When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
Thou  hast  ordained;  What  Is  man.  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him? 

The  question  we  now  hear  asked: 
What  does  all  this  mean?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  only  time  wiU  give  an 
answer.  It  was  the  same  question  that 
was  asked  when  man  explored  the  un- 
knowns here  on  earth:  when  Magellan 


made  his  trip  around  the  world   and 
when  Columbus  set  sail  from  Spain. 

Who  knows  what  secrets  the  soil  and 
the  rock  found  on  the  moon  will  reveal? 
Who  knows  what  ingredients  they  may 
have  that  will  lead  to  other  achieve- 
ments in  medical  science  or  some  other 
area  of  himian  endeavor? 

Through  the  miracle  of  television  we 
shared  this  achievement  with  the  entire 
world.  "We  came  in  peace"  is  written 
on  the  plaque  our  astronauts  left  on  the 
moon.  In  peaceful  pursuits  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  mankind  we  will  share 
not  alone  this  achievement  but  all  that 
may  result  from  it. 

It  was  as  Astronaut  Armstrong  stated: 

One  smaU  step  for  man;  one  giant  leap 
for  mankind. 

My  congratulations  to  our  three  re- 
markable astronauts.  My  congratula- 
tions to  all  who  contributed  to  this  great 
event. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingtiished  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PUCINSKll  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
In  congratulating  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  the  members  of  that  first 
space  committee  who  made  possible  the 
beginning  of  a  program  that  culminated 
last  night  with  the  spectacular  landing 
on  the  moon  by  these  great  Americans. 
As  we  congratulate  the  Speaker,  we  also 
congratulate  American  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  scientific  community,  the 
American  industrial  complex,  the  people 
on  NASA  and,  of  course,  the  brave  Astro- 
nauts Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and  Collins, 
themselves,  who  have  made  all  of  this 
possible. 

It  occurs  to  me  if  there  is  one  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  spectacular 
achievement  last  night,  it  is  that  the 
genius  of  man  can  reach  unlimited 
heights  of  achievement  when  there  is 
total  commitment. 

This  historic  achievement  was  accom- 
plished last  night  because  the  scientists, 
the  industrial  community,  the  scholars, 
and  all  of  those  involved,  were  free  to 
pursue  their  main  goal  of  reaching  the 
moon  and  placing  a  man  on  the  moon, 
unfettered  by  obstructions  from  vested 
interests,  narrow  special  interests,  or  the 
petty  jealousies  that  so  often  interfere 
with  our  other  commitments. 

The  world  needed  desperately  this  les- 
son which  we  learned  last  night.  We 
needed  to  be  reminded  that  man  can  in- 
deed find  a  solution  to  his  most  vexing 
problems  and  ambitions  if  he  has  a  total 
commitment.  We  all  ought  to  remember 
this  indisputable  truism  proven  so  dra- 
matically last  night  as  we  look  at  other 
problems  which  confront  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  today. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  use  our 
great  accomplishment  in  the  Sea  of 
Tranquillity  last  night  as  an  inspiration 
for  the  world's  future  actions. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  President 
Nixon  would  invite  all  of  the  world  lead- 
ers— ves.  including  those  who  are  our 
enemies— all  the  worid  leaders  to  par- 
ticipate personally  here  in  Washington 
in  an  international  tribute  honoring 
these  three  young  men  when  they  come 
back  to  the  United  States  after  they 
complete  their  21 -day  quarantine.  Per- 
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haps  such  an  international  meeting  can 
indeed  begin  a  new  "era  of  tranquillity" 
for  mankind. 

Our  prayers  go  out  that  these  men  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  safely  and 
upon  their  return,  they  and  their 
achievement  may  serve  as  an  inspiration 
for  mankind  to  resolve  its  differences  in 
manners  other  than  mass  destniction. 

When  they  left  the  moon.  Armstrong 
and  Aldrin  said  they  were  leaving  behind 
an  olive  branch  of  peace. 

May  this  beautiful  and  unselfl.sh  ges- 
ture be  an  inspiration  to  all  mankind 
that  the  world  has  embarked  on  a  new 
era  of  imaginative  creativity  to  replace 
the  past  decades  of  wanton  destruction. 
I  hope  a  meeting  of  the  world's  leaders 
would  provide  the  means  for  new  lines  of 
commimication  toward  meaningful  and 
lasting  peace.  We  know  from  our  most 
recent  experience  that  such  informal 
contacts  between  world  leaders  offer 
many  opportunities  for  meaningful  con- 
tacts and  communications  that  are  too 
often  impossible  within  the  confines  of 
forrrtal  diplomatic  relations. 

M'r~ 'Nixon  could  become  the  architect 
of  a  new  world  social  order — an  "Era  of 
Tranquility"  by  inviting  these  world 
leaders  to  join  in  our  tribute  to  the 
world's  first  moon  team. 

Armstrong.  Aldrin.  and  Collins  are 
proud  Americans  and  all  Americans  are 
proud  of  them  but  such  an  international 
assemblage  would  prove  that  their  his- 
toric achievement  should  be  shared  by 
the  entire  world,  particularly  since  they 
left  on  the  moon  messages  of  good  will 
from  73  nations. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Fulton  ).  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  congratu- 
late the  three  astronauts.  Neil  Arm- 
strong, civilian  commander.  Col.  Edwin 
Aldrin,  and  Lt.  Col.  Michael  Collins,  the 
top  flight  Apollo  11  crew,  and  the  420.000 
people  in  NASA.  Industry,  laboratories, 
shops,  and  Congress,  that  have  worked 
for  9  years  to  make  this  signal  success 
possible  for  our  good  United  States.  We 
American  citizens  can  now  say  we  have 
won  the  peaceful  race  of  courage  and 
technology  to  land  the  first  men  on  the 
mooii.  and  are  the  first  nation  in  space 
without  question. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee,  I  know  this  success 
of  Apollo  11.  is  worth  100  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States.  Apollo  11  Is 
also  good  for  our  U.S.  security  and  the 
safety  of  the  American  people,  to  be  able 
to  operate  in  space,  and  likewise  a  giant 
step  forward  for  our  U.S.  technical 
progress  and  competence. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Speaker  and 
the  House,  as  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  I  feel  his  contributions  and 
leadership  to  the  development  of  th^  U.S. 
space  program  have  been  outstanding 
and  vitally  necessary  to  our  present  U.S. 
success 

When  the  Speaker  took  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Space,  it  was  a  field  which  was  not  only 
pioneering,  but  it  had  never  been  done 
before  in  Congress.  Nobody  thought  it 


was  possible  we  could  go  into  space  and 
to  operate  as  we  are  doing  now.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Speaker  on  his  foresight 
and  progressive  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  program  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space. 

That  House  select  committee  set  up 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Committee,  which  has  been  competently 
managed  without  politics  ever  since.  As 
one  of  the  working  members  on  that 
original  select  space  committee  team,  I 
want  the  Speaker  to  know  what  a  priv- 
ilege it  has  been  to  me  to  follow  his 
leadership  In  space  and  science  matters. 

I  hope  Congress  will  go  ahead  on  space 
progress  with  Apollo  11  as  a  beginning 
and  not  call  it  a  finish  to  U.S.  peaceful 
space  programs.  Competition  is  good  in 
peaceful  pursuits,  let  us  have  more.  We 
need  a  moon  installation  for  exploration 
and  astronomy  purposes.  We  need  space 
laboratories  to  develop  the  tremendous 
new  fields  of  space  science.  We  need  a 
shuttle  service  in  space.  We  likewise  need 
higher-energy  liquid  and  solid  propel- 
lants  for  boosters,  and  to  upgrade  the 
Saturn  5.  the  capsules.  We  need  nuclear 
fuels  for  space,  and  should  proceed 
promptly  with  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket 
which  is  showing  such  success  so  far.  My 
high  compliments  to  Vice  President 
AcNEW,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  National 
Space  Council,  for  his  recommendation 
of  a  manned  landing  on  Mars.  This  Is  a 
fine  Idea  for  U.S.  progress  In  space.  We 
can  do  it.  We  have  the  know-how.  the 
installations,  communications,  and  fine 
crews  and  personnel — Let  us  maintain 
our  space  leadership  for  the  United 
States. 

We  likewise  need  to  develop  reusable 
rockets  and  boosters.  We  need  reentry 
vehicles  that  can  bring  these  capsules 
back  as  if  they  were  planes.  We  can  re- 
duce space  costs  to  a  fraction  of  present 
costs  by  intelligent  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  others 
here  in  wishing  Apollo  11  crew  every 
success,  and  again  I  compliment  the 
Speaker,  and  express  my  deep  gratitude 
for  being  on  that  first  House  select  space 
committee,  and  the  opportunity  for  hard 
work. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  great 
Speaker  in  complimenting  these  men 
who  have  accomplished  more  than  man 
has  ever  done  before  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  whole  world. 

I  think  the  landing  on  the  moon  Is  a 
vindication  of  the  vision  and  the  faith 
of  our  great  Speaker,  who  Is  really  the 
father  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  There  are  those  of  us  who 
remember  the  lean  days  when  the 
Speaker  could  see  these  things,  when 
they  were  just  blurred  in  our  vision.  That 
is  a  great  tribute  to  our  own  Speaker. 

I  think  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

Were  I  to  have  any  criticism  of  this 
feat,  it  would  be  that  I  have  not  seen 
enough  credit  assigned  to  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty God  In  getting  these  men  onto 
the  moon.  Somebody  has  overlooked 
that.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  without 


His  help,  the  men  would  not  be  there. 
Without  the  order  of  the  heavens  and  the 
order  of  the  firmament  and  all  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  we  would  not  have  gained 
the  Information  to  have  accomplished 
this  feat.  It  is  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
God  and  our  faith  in  Him,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Speaker's  faith  was  founded, 
founded  in  that  same  faith  in  God! 
which  is  the  reason  for  this  great  suc- 
cess. I  think  it  will  be  with  the  continu- 
ing help  of  God  that  they  will  leave  there 
and  return  home  safely,  which  I  am  sure 
Is  the  wish  and  prayer  also  of  our  great 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  f rorn 
South  Carolina. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  '  Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Speaker  for  yielding. 

Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrin.  and 
Michael  Collins  are  men  of  courage  and 
skill  whose  names  will  live  forever  with 
Columbus  and  Wright  and  Lindbergh. 

We  give  them  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
Nation. 

This  is  an  incredible  feat,  made  even 
more  unbelievable  by  our  being  able  to 
watch  every  move  from  a  quarter  million 
miles  away. 

A  great  day  has  dawned  for  the  entire 
world.  Landing  on  the  moon  is  so  signifi- 
cant that  I  doubt  we  yet  realize  what  has 
happened  for  mankind.  I  prophesy  it  will 
be  for  the  good  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  *  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  our  distinguished  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  the  thanks  of  a 
proud  humanity  to  three  brave  astro- 
nauts, Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Edwin  E. 
Aldrin,  and  Mike  Collins,  upon  the  al- 
most unbelievable  success  of  their 
momentous  and  historic  mission.  As  they 
walked  on  the  moon  the  whole  world 
watched  In  wonder.  This  accomplish- 
ment was  described  most  graphically  and 
correctly  by  Neil  Armstrong  when  he 
took  that  "one  giant  leap  for  mankind." 

May  God  bring  safely  back  to  earth 
these  courageous  heroes  of  the  new  age 
which  they  have  heralded.  Thank  you. 
thank  you,  brave  hearts  and  skillful 
hands,  for  what  you  have  done  for  your 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  phrase  "the  Eagle  has 
landed"  has  been  added  to  the  perma- 
nent collection  of  imperishable  expres- 
sions that  have  marked  man's  march 
toward  progress.  Today  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  join  millions  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  expressing  heartfelt  thanks  to 
God.  the  Creator  of  our  imiverse  for  the 
success  that  marked  the  flight  of  Apol- 
lo 11  to  this  moment.  We  shall  continue 
to  pray  for  the  successful  completion  of 
the  entire  mission.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  to 
express  my  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin, 
and  Collins  as  well  as  the  many  other 
thousands  who  have  assisted  them  in 
this  triumph  of  both  the  human  spirit 
and  the  marshaled  resources  of  science 
and  technology. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  a  day  of  great  significance  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  our  country  and  in  the  history 
of  man. 

I  join  our  distinguished  Speaker  m 
saluting  the  brave  astronauts  who  have 
placed  our  flag  on  the  moon,  and  In  hail- 
ing the  thousands  of  other  Americans 
who  have  contributed  in  countless  ways 
to  this  major  scientific  achievement. 

Many  Oklahomans  have  shared  in  the 
work  and  the  industrial  production 
which  made  today  possible,  and  many 
Oklahomans  will  be  praying  for  the  safe 
return  on  Thursday  of  the  astronauts. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  they  will  soon 
be  reunited  in  safety  with  their  families, 
and  that  their  brave  conquest  of  space— 
and  the  new  frontiers  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  that  will  follow— will  lead 
to  a  better  day  for  all  people. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
millions  of  words  are  being  written  and 
spoken  in  tribute  to  the  magnificent 
courage  and  fantastic  American  technol- 
ogy that  have  combined  to  place  two 
American  astronauts  on  the  moon  m  a 
most  historic  event. 

But  the  most  eloquent  of  all  of  tnese 
countless  words  were  those  spoken 
by  pioneer  astronaut  Neil  Armstrong 
after  the  lunar  module  settled  Into  the 

moon  dust.  ,  .    , 

•The  Eagle  has  landed,"  he  reported. 
And  later  as  he  stepped  from  the  mod- 
ule to  the  crinkly  surface  of  the  moon, 
Astronaut  Armstrong  added: 

That's  one  small  step  for  man— one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

This  was  truly  a  fantastic  feat  for  the 
United  States  of  America— and  a  re- 
markable achievement  for  mankind 

The  American  eagle— the  symbol  ol 
our  great  Nation— has  soared  to  the 
moon  and  planted  his  sjTHbol  there,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

The  greatness— the  excellence— the 
courage— of  our  three  astronauts  Is  m 
the  tradition  of  the  greatness  of  Amenta 
itself  The  determination  and  the  abulty 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  is  reassurance 
to  mankind  throughout  this  planet  that 
he  can  solve  his  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Nation  and  the 
world  w-atched.  Astronauts  Armstrong 
and  Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrin,  together  with 
Astronaut  Mike  Collins  in  the  parent 
ship  orbiting  the  moon,  achieved  the 
climactic  objective  of  reaching  the  moon 
in  the  sixties. 

An  estimated  half-billion  people 
throughout  the  worid  watched  in  awe  as 
the  astronauts  bounced  across  the 
moonscape. 

Our  chests  swell  and  our  hearts  pound 
with  pride  as  we  reflect  on  this  amazing, 
fantastic,  fabulous  feat  of  man  and 
science. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  people 
throughout  the  worid  in  commending 
and  congratulating  our  three  cool,  coura- 
geous astroni.uts— our  modern-day  pio- 
neer explorers — who  took  giant  steps  into 
the  future  as  they  left  their  footprints  in 
the  moon. 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  men  of 
good  wUl  are  joining  In  saluting  the  gal- 
lant Americans  whose  craft  still  rests 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  as  they 
prepare  to  set  forth  on  the  return  por- 
tion of  man's  first  voyage  to  that  distant 
planet.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to 
represent  the  people  of  northwest  Iowa 


last  Wednesday  at  the  launchsite  and 
to  wish  our  astronauts  well  as  Apollo  11 
took  wing.  This  morning  I  watched  with 
my  familv  in  Sioux  City  as  the  television 
cameras  recorded  the  culmination  of 
this  great  mission  when  man  flrst  set 
foot  on  the  moon.  ^   .  ,.  ^  w     . 

While  we  have  much  unfinished  busi- 
ness ahead  of  us,  let  us  not  permit  this 
to  detract  from  this  day  of  supreme 
achievement,  not  just  for  America,  but 
for  all  mankind,  the  day  when  man  truly 
conquered  space.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  cavil  and  complain  about  those  areas 
in  which  our  beloved  country  may  still 
fall  short  of  the  mark.  This  Is  not  the 
day  to  raise  our  voices  in  behalf  of  the 
special  interests  of  individual  constitu- 
encies There  will  be  time  enough  for 
that  when  Apollo  11  has  returned  we 
pray  safely  to  Mother  Earth.  This  is  the 
time  to  respond  wholeheartedly  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  call  to  make  this  a  day  of 
national  dedication  and  participation  in 
man's  trixmiph  over  space. 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  proud  of  our  great  country  and  the 
success  of  Apollo  11.  We  are  proud  of  the 
astronauts,  proud  of  the  technology, 
and  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Amer- 
ica that  could  lead  the  worid  to  this 
historic  occurrence. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  historic  event 
to  happen  In  our  lifetime,  but  we  wish 
God's  blessing  for  these  brave  men  as 
they  continue  the  fiight  of  Apollo  11. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
celebrating  today,  not  a  narrow  national 
victory  in  competition  with  other  na- 
tions, but  rather  a  victory  of  mankind 
over  the  limits  to  his  existence. 

Centuries  from  now  men  will  look 
upon  this  lunar  landing  as  man's  first 
and  most  fundamental  assertion  that  the 
earth  will  not  be  his  final  resting  place. 
"How  exciting  it  must  have  been,"  they 
will  say,  "to  have  been  alive  then." 

And  they  wUl  be  right,  as  any  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  those  who 
watched  the  events  of  this  past  week 
could  testify.  For  with  the  success  of  the 
Apollo  program,  man  has  truly  "shpped 
the  surly  bonds  of  earth." 

One  of  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions of  this  Nation's  space  program, 
often  overlooked,  is  its  unique  ability  to 
uplift  and  inspire  the  spirit  and  imagi- 
nation of  men.  What  other  event  has 
brought  together  so  many  people,  at 
home,  and  abroad,  in  awe  and  pride  at 
the  capability  of  man  to  master  the  chal- 
lenges of  his  existence?  Pioneer  astro- 
naut Neil  Armstrong  did  that  at  10:56 
p.m..  eastern  daylight  time,  July  20,  1969. 
when  he  stepped  out  onto  the  moon  and 
said,  "That  is  one  small  step  for  man,  one 
giant  leap  for  mankind." 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  other 
challenges  which  confront  us  now— 
those  of  war,  poverty,  hunger,  and  the 
pollution  of  our  environment.  But  surely 
we  must  be  heartened  and  encouraged  by 
this  dramatic  demonstration  that  man 
can  overcome  even  the  most  complex  of 
problems  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals 
which  he  sets  for  himself. 

While  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
proudly  stands  implanted  on  the  moon, 
let  us  beware  of  regarding  this  magnif- 
icent achievement  in  purely  chauvinis- 
tic or  military  terms.  If  we  can  be  moved 


to  commit  ourselves  to  solving  the  com- 
plexities of  the  urban  crisis,  as  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  setting  foot  on  the 
moon,  then  there  is  a  great  and  promis- 
ing future  for  man  here  on  earth,  as  well 
as  in  the  heavens. 

It  Is  In  that  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  introduced  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional holiday,  designated  as  "Lunar 
Landing  Day,"  to  be  celebrated  on  July 
20  in  1970.  and  thereafter  on  the  third 
Monday  of  every  July. 

It  will  be  a  day  to  commemorate  and 
honor  the  courage  of  Astronauts  Nell 
Armstrong,  Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrin.  and 
Michael  Collins.  It  will  be  a  day  to  reflect 
on  the  beginnings  of  man's  exploration 
of  outer  space  just  as  we  celebrate  the 
beginning  of  the  exploration  of  the  New 
World  on  Coliunbus  Day.  But  most  im- 
portant, it  will  be  a  day  to  renew  our 
confidence  in  man's  inherent  potential 
for  mastering  his  own  destiny. 

That  confidence  and  resolve  can  ulti- 
mately lead  us  to  the  successful  resolu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  and  the  worids 
problems:  and  we  are  Indebted  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  space  program 
for  showing  us  how  much  we  can  do,  and 
how  far  we  can  go. 

"Lunar  Landing  Day"  will  honor  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  now 
man  has  become  a  physical  presence  on 
the  moon,  a  celestial  body  other  than  his 
home  planet.  We  have  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  space  and  stand  on  the  brink  of 
infinity  as  well  as  a  new  era  in  the  un- 
folding story  of  the  race  of  men.  A  dream 
of  the  ages  has  been  realized. 

Throughout  recorded  history  there 
have  been  those  few  men  who  have  dared 
raise  their  eyes  to  distant  horizons,  con- 
ceiving new  destinies  for  all  their  fellows. 
Such  names  are  few,  their  deeds  are  en- 
shrined, their  footsteps  huge.  Our  Nation 
has  been  blessed  with  a  rare  few  of  them. 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  dreamt 
the  dream.  Others  have  now  fulfilled  it. 
Who  among  us  can  ever  forget  the 
shock  sputnik  threw  into  all  of  us,  as  our 
entire  way  of  life  stood  challenged  ^  When 
President  Kennedy  pledged  America  to 
a  goal  of  reaching  the  moon,  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  History  today  has 
vindicated  him. 

Americans  who  have  reached  the  moon 
follow  a  path  trodden  by  only  an  elect 
few.  Nell  Armstrong,   'Buzz"  Aldrin,  and 
Mike  Collins  follow  the  footsteps  of  Ma- 
gellan,   Columbus,    Balboa,    and    every 
towering  pioneer  who  dares  implumbed 
deeps  and  vast  unknowns  in  the  name 
of  courage,  exploration,   and   advance- 
ment of  all  men.  Many  aspire  to  such 
stature.  Few  attain  it.  Even  fewer  are 
truly  deserving.  These  who  reached  the 
moon  will  be  men  among  men  as  long 
as  history  is  written.  No  monument  can 
do    their    accomplishment    justice.    No 
words    can    adequately    describe    their 
deeds.  Honor  Is  due  not  only  those  who 
made  the  commitment,  those  who  hon- 
ored It,  and  those  who  made  It  possible 
for  them  to  reach  their  goal,  but  to  so 
many  others.  American  technology,  edu- 
cation, and  Industry  have  done  all  of  us 
proud.  Those  who  built  the  systems  and 
sent  them  on  their  way  are  due  a  gener- 
ous share  of  the  glory. 

Let  us  remember  those  who  perished 
both  Americans  and  Russians,  In  pursuit 
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of  this  glittering,  and  now  realized  vision. 
They  who  dare  in  the  name  of  path- 
flnding  are  truly  due  honor  and  respect. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  to  come,  other 
men  shall  look  back  In  amazement  at  our 
era.  It  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  sublime 
and  the  degraded,  the  superb  and  the 
horrid,  the  noble  and  disgusting,  the 
pinnacle  and  the  nadir.  Starvation 
abroad  and  domestically  mixes  with 
heart  transplants  and  wonder  drugs. 
Curing  of  disease  is  blended  with  nerve 
gas  and  MIRV.  Man  Is  an  ultimate  mix- 
ture himself,  the  saintly  and  the 
demoniacal. 

This  morning  he  approached  the  top- 
most peak  of  technological  achievement. 
1  pray  that  in  future,  other  generations 
will  testify  to  his  ability  to  ascend  to 
equally  rarified  heights  of  human  under- 
standing and  compassion.  The  beginning 
of  this  new  age  can  only  be  signified  by 
a  question  mark  on  the  sands  of  time,  at 
last  disturbed  by  a  man's  footprints. 

Mr.  BEVTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we,  as 
Americans,  share  the  pride  merited  by 
the  success  of  the  Apollo  11  mission  In 
nMikin«..the  first  footprints  of  man  on 
the  moon  those  of  Americans. 

One  physicist  has  estimated  that  those 
first  footprints  will  remain  stamped  on 
the  moon's  surface  for  a  million  years. 

American  technology  and  ingenuity 
have  been  proved  the  most  advanced  in 
the  world,  and  our  space  effort  has  earned 
for  us  a  place  in  history  which  time  can 
never  erase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  for  all  Alabamians 
when  I  express  our  pride  that  the  Saturn 
5  rocket,  which  powered  this  and  pre- 
vious Apollo  missions  through  the  tena- 
cious grip  of  the  earth's  gravity,  was 
developed  at  NASA's  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Huntsvllle,  Ala. 

Some  300,000  Alabamians  participated 
In  the  Apollo  project  at  its  peak. 

The  mighty  Saturn  rocket,  which 
stands  36  stories  tall,  can  deliver  TVj 
million  pounds  of  thrust,  twice  that  of 
the  original  Redstone  rocket  that 
launched  the  first  Mercury  manned 
flights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alabamians  are  proud 
that  the  Saturn  5  originated  within  our 
State,  and  even  more  proud,  as  Ameri- 
cans, to  have  been  part  of  the  speux  ef- 
fort. 

And  when  the  glory  of  this  new  ac- 
complishment fades  with  time,  we  pray 
that  mankind  will  continue  to  strive  for 
the  same  purpose  expressed  by  our  three 
astronauts,  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Edwin  E. 
Aldrin,  Jr..  and  Michael  Collins,  on  the 
plaque  placed  on  the  moon's  surface  yes- 
terday. 

The  plaque  reads,  "We  came  in  peace 
for  all  mankind." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
words  are  Inadequate  to  express  our 
feelings.  Man  has  for  the  first  time 
walked  on  the  moon.  As  our  astronauts 
performed  this  history-making  feat,  I 
am  sure  that  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
the  world  were  with  them.  This  Is  a 
great  day  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica but  it  is  also  a  great  day  for  our 
friends  throughout  the  world. 

We  have.  Indeed,  now  begun  the  con- 
quest of  space  and  I  am  sure  all  who 
saw  it  shared  with  me  the  thrill  of  see- 
ing on  televisions  Americans  walking  on 


the  surface  of  the  moon — the  first  men 
there. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  my  feelings  follow- 
ing the  highly  successful  landing  by  our 
U.S.  astronauts  on  the  moon  and  their 
movements  on  its  surface. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  prayers  today  are  for 
a  safe  return  of  the  astronauts  to  earth 
and  with  this  utterly  fantastic  achieve- 
ment of  man  landing  on  the  moon,  I 
hope  and  pray  that  this  technological 
event  will  serve  as  a  rallying  cry  to  unite 
our  country  and  all  mankind  once  again. 
The  activity  on  the  moon  by  our  as- 
tronauts was  a  terrific  demonstration  of 
courage,  faith,  and  dedication,  and  I 
am  sure  all  America  is  proud  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  too.  I,  myself,  was  so 
proud  to  see  our  heroes  plant  the  U.S. 
fiag  on  the  moon  as  a  sign  of  the  strength 
of  America. 

This  event  further  instills  in  mankind 
the  continued  search  for  even  greater 
achievements,  just  as  in  the  early  grow- 
ing years  of  this  Nation,  that  same  drive 
by  our  forefathers,  then,  as  now,  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  into  the  future. 
Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  Day  of  Participation, 
honoring  our  Nation's  successful  land- 
ing on  the  moon,  has  my  full  support 
and  endorsement,  and  I  feel  such  a  day 
of  recognition  is  fully  justified. 

It  was  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
my  appeal  on  Friday  in  behalf  of  our 
postal  field  service  employees  played  a 
role  in  the  decision  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral William  Blount  to  grant  these  dedi- 
cated public  servants  full  participation 
in  this  special  day.  According  to  a  policy 
decision  by  Postmaster  General  Blount, 
these  employees  have  been  either  granted 
the  day  off  from  their  duties,  or  will  be 
granted  compensatory  pay  or  time  off  at 
a  future  date. 

An  inequity  occurred  to  these  em- 
ployees earlier  this  year  when  a  national 
day  of  mourning  was  declared  for  our 
late  President,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Bisen- 
hower.  On  that  occasion.  Federal  oflBces 
were  closed  and  the  majority  of  our 
Federal  employees  were  granted  leave 
from  their  duties.  Our  postal  clerks  and 
other  postal  field  service  employees,  who 
also  held  our  late  President  in  great  re- 
spect, continued  at  their  jobs. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  concern  in  the 
future  over  whether  or  not  these  em- 
ployees will  be  treated  equally  with  other 
Federal  workers,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation today  which  would  grant  these 
employees  time  off,  of  compensatory  pay 
or  compensatory  tim:  off  in  the  event  a 
future  Executive  order  creates  a  national 
day  of  mourning,  day  of  participation,  or 
special  holiday. 

This  legislation  will,  I  feel,  correct 
what  has  been  an  injustice  in  the  past, 
and  prevent  such  an  injustice  from  oc- 
curring in  the  future. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  cloudj', 
rainy  day  yesterday  and  a  cloudy,  rainy 
night  last  night  the  glow  from  the 
moon  lit  up  not  only  the  dreariest  night 
but  all  of  mankind. 

As  man  stood  for  the  first  time  on 
another  planet  there  was  a  compelling 
need  to  find  perspective  in  this  moment 
of  light  in  history.  Man  is  technically 
intelligent  enough  to  visit  other  planets, 


but  is  he  wise  enough?  In  the  name  of 
all  mankind  man  went  in  peace  to  the 
moon,  but  on  the  planet  he  calls  home 
four  separate  wars  were  being  fought. 
Two  men  could  be  heard  distinctly  across 
a  quarter  million  miles  of  space,  but  on 
the  planet  he  calls  home,  billions  of 
voices  are  unheard  in  their  daily  cries 
for  food  or  for  freedom. 

Man  can  accomplish  that  which  man 
agrees  it  is  essential  to  do,  but  man  has 
not  agreed  that  it  is  essential  to  live  in 
peace,  to  control  pollution  and  popula- 
tion, to  feed  the  hungry,  to  free  those 
ethnically  or  economically  enslaved,  or 
to  preserve  the  resources  of  the  planet 
called  earth. 

We  must  not.  and  we  cannot,  abandon 
the  quest  for  the  new  and  the  elsewhere, 
for  it  is  of  man's  nature  to  quest.  Let  us 
pray  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
man's  nature  to  war.  to  pollute,  to  en- 
slave, and  to  destroy,  for  if  it  is  there 
may  be  something  pathetic  and  prophet- 
ic in  a  lonely  fiag  standing  for  eons 
on  a  windless  barren  plain,  seen  by  no 
one,  surrounded  by  some  incredibly  ex- 
pensive litter — an  eternal  memorial  to 
an  animal  smart  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  place  it  there,  but  so  stupid 
it  destroyed  the  planet  from  whence  it 
came,  and  to  which  it  had  to  return. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in- 
deed a  proud  day  for  America.  Late  last 
night  and  early  this  morning,  the  whole 
world  witnessed  the  end  of  a  long,  hard 
journey  begun  nearly  8  years  ago  when 
President  Kennedy  committed  us  to  a 
manned  landing  on  the  moon.  As  I 
watched  astronaut  Armstrong  step  onto 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  I  could  not  help 
but  feel  that  all  of  us  w^re  right  there 
with  him.  This  could  never  have  hap- 
pened had  not  the  majority  of  Americans 
supported  our  space  program.  It  could 
never  have  happened  had  our  colleges 
and  universities  not  trained  the  thou- 
sands of  scientists  and  technicians  who 
designed  and  built  the  space  vehicles  used 
in  this  historic  flight. 

My  State  of  Alabama  played  an  im- 
E>ortant  part  in  the  moon  landing.  It  was 
at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  at 
Huntsvllle  that  the  giant  Saturn  V 
rocket  was  developed.  Hundreds  of  other 
industries  throughout  our  State  also 
participated  in  the  program  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Thousands  of  Ala- 
bama-trained people  helped  with  the 
various  pai"ts  of  the  space  program. 

I  join  today  with  all  Alabamians  and 
all  Americans  in  saluting  not  only  the 
Apollo  11  crew,  but  every  man  and  wom- 
an who  has  assisted  in  bringing  about 
this  historic  moon  landing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
following  articles  from  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  and  Birmingham  News, 
which  describe  further  the  part  Alabama 
played  In  the  space  program,  printed  in 
the  Record : 

(Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)   Post-Herald] 
In   Apollo   11   Mission:    Redstone  Aesenal 
Has  Sense  of  Pride 
(By  Beth  Russler) 
HxjNTSviLLE. — The  atmosphere  at  Redstone 
Arsenal  Wednesday,  the  day  that  the  Saturn 
V  engines  which  had  their  birthplace  here 
lifted  three  American  astronauts  toward  the 
moon,  WM  not  once  of  "business  as  usual." 
Neither  was  It  a  day  of  celebration  with 
noisy  Jubilation  In  the  streets. 
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The  expression  of  one  NASA  spokesman 
who  said  "we  knew  It  would  work."  pretty 
weU  summed  up  the  general  attitude 
throughout  the  various  agencies  represented 
on  the  sprawling  military  compound. 

More  than  1.050  Arsenal  employes  made  the 
trip  to  Cape  Kennedy  to  see  the  culmination 
of  their  efforts  when  the  Apollo  11  was  borne 
aloft  by  a  cluster  of  the  mighty  Saturns. 

Only  150  of  these  were  on  assignment 
while  at  least  900  more  paid  their  own  way. 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  Rocket  Center  In 
Huntsvllle,  an  undetermined  number  of  em- 
ployes took  a  few  hours  of  annual  leave  to 
stay  home  and  watch  the  spectacle  on  tele- 
vision. »  ,.  J 

Those  who  arrived  at  work  on  time  watched 
the  proceedings  with  single  minded  atten- 
tion on  closed  circuit  television  In  the  ofllces 
and  auditoriums  of  their  own  divisions. 

Col.  Paul  Schuppener,  commandant  of  the 
Army  Missile  and  Munitions  Center  and 
School,  reminisced  over  the  launchlngs  which 
have  been  a  part  of  his  career  for  the  past  11 

Remembering  the  morning  of  Jan.  31,  1958, 
when  he  sat  in  the  chief  of  staff's  telecom 
room  in  Washington,  he  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Army,  Gen.  John  B.  Medarls,  then  com- 
manding general  of  the  Army  Ballistics  Mis- 
sile Agency,  and  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun, 
director  of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
waited  for  the  word  that  Explorer  I  was 
Indeed  in  orbit  and  was  likely  to  stay  there. 

"None  of  us  dreamed  that  day."  Col.  Schup- 
pener said,  "that  in  only  11.5  years  we  would 
have  the  capability  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon." 

Commenting  on  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew's  prediction  that  we  will  have  a 
manned  Mars  mission  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  Col.  Schuppener  said,  "we  have 
made  such  marvelous  progress  so  far,  now 
anything  can  happen." 

Even  though  six  previous  launches  have 
conditioned  the  people  of  Huntsvllle  to  ex- 
pect success,  there  was  nevertheless  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  tense  anticipation  caused 
by  the  attempt  of  a  new  dimension  In  space 
travel  until  It  was  apparent  that  Apollo  11 
too  had  performed  flawlessly  on  the  first 
phase  of  its  mission. 

Then  the  old  complacency  returned,  be- 
cause as  the  man  said,  "we  knew  It  would 
work." 

IProm  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 

July  16,  19691 

Thousands  of  Saturn's  Parents  Cheer  Baby 

Off 

(By  Hoyt  Hart  well) 

HuNTSviLLE. — The  mighty  rocket  that 
propelled  Apollo  11  toward  the  moon  today 
was  the  dependable  Saturn  V  developed  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration's Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  here. 

Never  has  the  Saturn  failed. 

The  41-englne  rocket  launched  two  un- 
mamied  space  vehicles  and  then  the  Apollo 
8.  9  and  10  crews.  And  now  the  biggest  of 
ail — the  flight  that  is  to  put  the  first  man  on 
the  moon. 

The  Saturn's  three  stages  total  281  feet 
long,  making  that  part  of  the  moon  ship 
taller  than  a  36-story  building.  At  liftoff,  the 
rocket  weighed  6.2  million  pounds. 

It  becomes  lighter  each  second  as  the 
powerful  engines  gulp  the  six  million  pounds 
of  fuel.  The  first  stage's  five  engines,  for 
instance,  consume  2.230  gallons  per  second, 
providing  7.5  million  pounds  of  thrust. 

Engineers  and  housewives,  scientists  and 
dairymen — everyone  at  Huntsvllle  Is  as 
excited  as  children  at  Christmas  time. 

So  excited,  in  fact,  that  an  estimated  10.000 
of  them  were  at  Cape  Kennedy  to  watch 
the  space  ship  rise  toward  the  moon  today. 

They  went  there  in  a  250-car  caravan  on 
65  buses,  three  transport  planes  and  in 
campers,  commercial  planes  and  family  cars. 
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Some  took  their  vacations  in  order  to  be  in 
Florida  for  the  historic  occasion. 

Many  homes  In  Huntsvllle  contained  only 
mother  and  children  today.  The  men  were 
at  Kennedy — some  to  work,  others  to  watch 
their  Saturn  perform. 

Dr.  Werner  von  Braun  lead  a  staff  of  150 
from  the  Marshall  center  to  the  cape  to  serve 
as  support  pyersonnel. 

Another  900  Marshall  employes,  given 
paid  leave,  went  there  at  their  own  expense. 

So  many  Huntsvllle  people  were  there  that 
a  bus  shuttle  service  was  set  up  in  Florida 
to  take  them  to  within  view  of  the  launch 
and  then  return  them  to  the  staging  points. 

Meanwhile,  Just  about  all  NASA  activity 
here  ceased  during  the  launch  time  as  em- 
ployes huddled  around  70  television  monitors 
set  up  for  them. 

It  was  reminiscent  of  the  first  orbital  flight 
of  a  free  world  satellite  on  Jan.  31.  1958, 
when  the  Redstone  rocket,  also  developed 
here,  was  the  launch  vehicle. 

The  entire  city  of  Huntsvllle  celebrated 
that  event  and  similar  celebrations  are 
planned  here  on  Thursday  of  next  week  when 
the  Apollo  11  astronauts  splash  down  in  the 
Pacific  at  the  end  of  their  mission. 


Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
been  prouder  to  be  an  American.  What 
a  difference  from  the  emotional  frustra- 
tion when  we  learned  of  sputnik  in  1958. 
The  moon  landing  of  Apollo  1 1  marks 
the  start  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  No  longer  is  man  contained 
by  his  environment. The  success  of  Apollo 
11  is  proof  that  Amerca's  greatness  does 
not  lie  in  its  material  assets,  but  in  its 
spirit,  courage,  and  determination  to 
conquer  the  unknown. 

This  country  has  been  recently  torn 
by  internal  strife.  Apollo  11  truly  united 
this  country  in  purpose  and  prayers — 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  political 
philosophy.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the 
space  program,  due  to  the  teamwork  of 
individuals  possessing  various  skills  and 
backgrounds,  can  teach  all  of  us  a  les- 
son. A  new  era  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation, marked  by  the  rebirth  of  the 
human  spirit,  can  now  begin  on  the 
planet  earth. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mar- 
velous scientific  accomplishment  of  the 
Apollo  11  mission  is  a  singular  historic 
event.  I  congratulate  the  Apollo  11  crew. 
Mike  Collins.  "Buzz"  Aldrin.  and  Neil 
Armstrong,  and  the  outstanding  backup 
and  support  crews  and  controllers,  sci- 
entists, engineers,  professionals,  and 
countless  others  who  made  this  possible. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  aurora  of  this  rnag- 
nanlmous  achievement  will  help  light 
the  wav  toward  peaceful  understanding 
and  harmony  between  all  of  the  people 
on  earth. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Apollo  11  astronauts.  Neil  Arm- 
strong. Edwin  Aldrin.  and  Michael  Col- 
lins, and  to  all  who  participated  in  their 
journey,  from  the  lowliest  to  the  highest, 
may  all  share  in  their  glory. 

"The  Eagle  has  landed"  and  "A  small 
step  for  man:  a  giant  leap  for  man- 
kind" will  forever  be  a  part  of  recorded 
history,  so  shall  the  words.  "We  came 
in  peace."  I  speak  for  the  people  of  the 
15th  District  of  Texas  when  I  say  "Well 
done  "  May  your  courage,  and  the  genius 
that  made  aU  this  possible  bring  inspi- 
ration to  mankind  to  continue  to  ex- 


plore and  conquer  the  vastness  of  space, 
and  may  your  humility  and  devotion  to 
the  duty  inspire  us  to  continue  our  search 
for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  man- 
kind. 

God  bless  you;  "Brave  Eagles"— God- 
speed and  a  safe  return  to  your  loved 
ones,  and  to  us,  because  now  you  belong 
to  history,  and  this  day  in  history  be- 
longs to  you. 

Mr.  IX)RN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  join  our  beloved  and  diotin- 
guished  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  McCormack).  in 
paj-ing  tribute  to  those  who  made  possi- 
ble our  successful  landing  on  the  moon. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  are  proud  of  all  our 
astronauts,  these  gallant,  courageous, 
and  dedicated  men  who  have  made  our 
country  first  in  space.  I  commend  you, 
Mr  Speaker,  for  your  foresight  as  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  this  successful 
program.  I  commend  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  for  his  role.  Here  in  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
George  Miller,  "Tiger"  Teague,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  never 
faltered  or  wavered  in  their  belief  that 
America  would  succeed. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  acknowledge 
and  express  our  appreciation  to  the  lead- 
ers in  the  House  who  made  this  marnfi- 
cent  triumph  possible.  It  is  a  good  time 
to  thank  the  American  people  for  their 
support  of  this  program  and  their  belief 
in  the  future  of  our  great  Nation.  I  i-e- 
member  the  Speaker  was  one  of  those 
leaders  in  the  House  during  Worid  War 
II  who  did  not  hesitate  to  provide  the 
means  for  this  Nation  to  spHt  the  atom 
without  any  hesitation  or  question  about 
its  future  success.  The  House  leaders, 
when  challenged  by  sputnik,  again  did 
not  hesitate,  and  the  conquest  of  space 
is  now  a  reality. 

Our  lunar  landing  yesterday  is  a  peace 
mission  We  are  there  for  the  freedom 
of  all  mankmd.  We  are  there  because  we 
believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  indeed  one 
community.  I  am  reminded  today  of 
Wendell  Willkie.  who  traveled  through- 
out this  land  speaking  of  one  worid. 
Wendell  Willkie's  dream  is  near  at  hand. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
dawn  of  the  greatest  era  in  this  history 
of  our  Nation  and  the  history-  cf  the 
world.  It  is  a  time  for  reverence,  thanks- 
giving, and  great  rejoicins.  This  :s  an- 
other milestone  in  human  progress.  We 
as  a  nation  can  be  grateful  to  our  divine 
Creator  who  created  the  'heavens  and 
the  earth." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans share  pride  in  the  magnificent  ac- 
complishment of  Apollo  11.  Tliroughout 
the  thrilling  events  of  Sunday  we  were 
more  united  in  thought  and  purpose 
than  in  many  years. 

Most  of  the  world  was  one  in  the  fer- 
vent wish  and  concern  for  the  success 
of  the  Apollo  11  mission  and  its  coura- 
geous crew. 

The  magnitude  of  the  achievement 
and  its  inestimable  impact  on  man 
dwarfs  description. 

The  infinity  of  the  universe  demands 
more  clearly  humility  of  man  that  should 
move  finite  conflicts  to  solution. 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
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Join  the  citizens  of  the  free  world  in 
voicing  my  congratulations  and  a  "well 
done"  to  the  three  astronauts  who  par- 
ticipated in  man's  first  journey  to  the 
moon. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  the  first 
men  on  the  moon  were  Americans,  al- 
though their  accomplishment  was  on 
behalf  of  all  mankind. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun 
that  such  space  exploration  can  only 
bring  men  nearer  to  God,  and  make  His 
existence  more  real  to  the  doubting 
Thomases. 

With  this  unparalleled  achievement 
we  can  look  forward  to  still  further  un- 
equaled  and  undreamed  of  space  ad- 
vances. It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer 
that  our  moon  landing  will  help  further 
the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  so  much  is  being 
written  about  this  great  lunar  feat.  I 
feel  the  article  entitled,  "A  Dream:  A 
Man  on  the  Moon"  from  the  July  17  is- 
sue of  the  Bulloch  Herald  of  Statesboro, 
Ga.,  b9st  describes  the  many  scientific 
and  te«hnological  efforts  which  are  now 
historic  achievements  of  the  American 
space  program. 

I,  therefore,  commend  that  article  to 
your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

A  Dream:  A  Man  on  the  Moon 

John  Milton.  English  poet  during  the 
1600's  called  her  "The  Silver-Footed  Queen." 
Thomas  Tlckwell,  English  essay-lst  and  poet, 
called  her  "The  Silver  Empress  of  the  Night." 
during  the  I700's.  Thomas  Otway.  English 
dramatists,  called  her  "The  Queen  of  Night" 
during  the  1600's.  William  Shakespeare.  Eng- 
lish poet  in  the  1500's  called  her  a  "Silver 
Bow  New  Bent  In  Heaven." 

Other  poets  have  called  her  Goddess  of 
the  Night,  Selene,  Artemis.  Cynthia,  Luna, 
Musicians  have  ennobled  her,  lovers  swore  by 
her.  And  dogs  howled  at  her. 

Men  worshipped  her.  feeling  that  her  mys- 
tical powers  Influenced  life  on  earth.  She  was 
unreachable,  remote,  the  focus  of  poets,  of 
shepherds  and  nomads,  of  lonely  astrono- 
mers and  not-so-lonely  lovers. 

The  moon  has  Insplied  more  superstition 
than  any  other  celestial  body.  It  has  long 
been  considered  an  omen  of  evil,  especially 
when  It  eclipses  the  sun.  or  when  Its  dark 
orb.  faintly  lit  by  earthshlne.  lies  cradled  In 
a  silver  crescent. 

And  even  the  full  moon  has  held  its  ter- 
rors. Prom  the  remotest  times  it  has  been 
supposed  that  sleeping  In  full  moonlight 
can  cause  blindness  or  madness.  The  very 
word  "lunatic"  derives  from  the  Latin  for 
moon. 

Many  farmers  to  this  day  plant  some  crops 
"by  the  moon." 

As  a  boy  we  were  fascinated  by  Jules 
Verne's  story,  "Prom  the  Earth  to  the  Moon," 
written  in  1865.  The  flight  of  Apollo  8,  which 
began  on  December  21,  1968  and  carried  As- 
tronauts Prank  Borman,  Jim  Lovell  and 
Bill  .Anders  to  the  Moon,  had  some  haunt- 
ing parallels  to  that  book.  Verne  had  a  crew 
of  three  In  his  spacecraft.  They  took  off  In 
December.  They  took  off  from  near  Tampa, 
Florida.  And  when  they  finally  got  back  to 
earth  they  landed  In  the  Paciflc. 

In  1969,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Space 
Age,  the  moon,  earth's  natural  satellite,  has 
become  the  concern  of  every  man,  and  the 
object  of  the  most  Intensive  scientlflc  and 
technological  effort  In  man's  history.  It  Is 
estimated  that  more  than  a  million  people 
were  gathered  in  the  launch  area  at  Cape 
Kennedy  on  yesterday  morning,  July  16,  when 
Nell  Armstrong,  commander;  Michael  Collins, 
command  module  pilot;  and  Edwin  Aldrln, 
lunar  module  pilot,  took  off  In  Apollo  11  for 
the  Moon. 


For  centuries  man  has  been  looking  at  the 
moon,  in  wonderment  and  puzzlement.  Then 
in  1609,  a  man  named  Galileo  built  the  flrst 
astrononUcal  telescope  and  looking  at  the 
moon  discovered  that  it,  shining  with  re- 
flected light,  had  an  uneven  mountainous 
surface. 

Since  then  the  moon  has  claimed  the  full 
attention  of  astronomers,  astrophysicists, 
astrochemlsts,  stargazers,  astrologers  and 
soothsayers. 

It  was  not  until  October  4,  1957,  that  man's 
hop>e  of  someday  going  to  the  moon  was  stim- 
ulated into  the  possibility  of  realization  with 
the  launching  of  the  flrst  man-made  satel- 
lite. Sputnik  I,  by  the  Russians. 

Two  months  later  on  December  6,  with  the 
world  watching,  our  nation's  "Vanguard" 
stood  ready  to  boost  a  three-pound  mlni- 
satelUte  into  sp>ace.  When  flred  for  lift-off, 
the  slender  rocket  rose  Just  two  feet  off  its 
pad,  lost  thrust  and  crumbled  to  the  ground 
in  a  massive  explosion.  American  fkrestlge  in 
the  space  field  tumbled  with  it  and  man's 
hope  dimmed. 

But  hope  burns  eternal  in  the  breast  of 
man  and  it  flamed  up  again  with  the  flrst 
earth  satellite.  Explorer  I,  being  sent  into  or- 
bit from  Cape  Kennedy  on  January  31,  1958. 

And  Just  a  little  more  than  three  years 
later,  on  April  12,  1961,  man  broke  his  earthly 
bonds  when  Russian  Major  Yuri  Gagarin 
went  into  orbit  and  returned  to  earth  after 
one  circuit.  Less  than  one  month  later  on 
May  5,  America's  flrst  spaceman.  Navy  Com- 
mander Alan  B.  Sheppard  Jr.,  rode  a  Red- 
stone rocket  briefly  over  the  threshold  of 
space  on  a  15-mlnute  suborbit  flight.  By 
this  time,  the  United  States  began  recover- 
ing from  shock  of  the  December  6,  1957,  fail- 
ure of  the  Vanguard. 

Then  on  May  25,  1961.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  went  before  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress and  told  Its  members,  "I  believe  this 
nation  should  commit  Itself  to  achieving  the 
goal,  before  the  decade  is  out,  of  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  returning  him  safely 
to  earth.  No  single  space  project  In  this  period 
will  be  more  Impressive  to  mankind,  or  more 
Important  for  the  longterm  exploration  of 
space;  and  none  will  be  more  difficult  or  ex- 
pensive to  accomplish." 

With  the  flames  of  hope  fanned  into  new 
heights,  a  massive  Industry-government-mll- 
itary  team  went  to  work  and  miracles  began 
happening. 

On  February  20.  1962,  John  Glenn  Jr.  be- 
came the  flrst  American  to  orbit  the  earth 
when  he  was  sent  into  s[>ace  atop  an  Atlas 
rocket  in  Friendship  7  Mercury  cap>sule.  He 
became  the  nation's  hero  and  man's  hopes 
soared. 

Three  months  later,  on  May  24.  1962,  Com- 
mander M.  Scott  Carpenter  made  a  three- 
orbit  flight  In  the  Mercury  capsule,  Aurora  7, 
and  then  on  October  3,  Commander  Walter 
M.  Schlrra  Jr.,  orbited  the  earth  six  times  in 
the  Mercury  capsule  Sigma  7. 

In  August  of  that  year,  the  Russians  sent 
their  third  and  fourth  cosmonauts  Into  orbit 
on  August  11  and  12.  One  orbited  the  earth 
64  times  and  the  other  48  times. 

The  era  of  the  Mercury  flights  ended  May 
15-16  of  1963  when  Air  Force  Major  Gor- 
don L.  Cooper  Jr.  orbited  the  earth  22  times. 
The  next  month  on  June  14,  the  flfth  Russian 
flew  in  space  and  made  81  orbits.  Two  days 
later  on  June  16,  the  flrst  woman  space  trav- 
eler, a  Russian,  made  81  orbits  around  the 
earth. 

It  was  not  until  March  of  1965,  that  the 
Gemini  flights  were  inaugurated,  but  in  the 
meantime  on  July  31,  1964,  the  United  States 
sent  Ranger  7  to  the  moon  to  make  pictures. 
It  relayed  thousands  of  close-up  photographs 
of  the  moon  before  crashing  on  the  lunar 
surface. 

And  the  Russians  continued  sending  men 
Into  space.  A  spacecraft  carrying  three  men 
was  launched  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  October 
12  and  made  16  orbits. 

It  was  a  Russian,  Alekser  A  Leonov.  who 
on  March  18.  1965,  went  Into  orbit  and  be- 


came the  flrst  man  "to  walk  in  space."  when 
he  stepped  out  Into  space  from  his  spaceship 
Voskhod  2. 

With  the  flrst  Gemini  flight  by  Air  Force 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Vlrgll  I.  Grissom  and 
Navy  Lieutenant  Commander  John  W.  Young, 
in  March  of  1965,  the  United  States  moved 
ahead  in  Its  objective  to  reach  the  moon. 

Two  months  later,  on  June  3,  Major  Ed- 
ward H.  White,  stirred  the  hopes  of  Ameri- 
cans that  man  was  getting  closer  to  the 
dream  of  landing  on  the  moon.  It  was  Major 
White  who  stepped  out  of  his  Gemini  4 
spacecraft  and  "walked  In  space"  for  20 
niinutes. 

And  on  December  4,  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Prank  Borman  and  Navy  Com- 
mander James  A.  Lovell  Jr.  were  successfully 
lanuched  into  space  In  Gemini  7.  They  cir- 
cled the  earth  206  times  In  330  hours  and  35 
minutes.  On  December  15,  Gemini  6  Astro- 
nauts Walter  M.  Schlrra  Jr.  and  Thomas  P. 
Stafford  were  launched  to  conduct  a  rendez- 
vous exercise  with  Gemini  7.  They  made  16 
revolutions  around  the  earth  in  Itis  25-hour, 
48-mlnute  flight.  During  that  time  the  space- 
craft maneuvered  to  within  six  feet  of  Gem- 
ini 7  and  maiirtalned  formation  with  it  for 
five  and  one-half  hours. 

It  was  in  1966  that  the  moon  began  to  feel 
the  Impact  of  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  put  a  man  on  It. 

On  February  3,  1966,  the  Russians  made 
the  flrst  soft  landing  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  by  an  unmanned  spacecraft. 

At  10  a.m.  on  March  16,  1966,  an  Atlas 
rocket,  carrying  Gemini  8's  Agena  target  be- 
gan its  Journey  Into  orbit.  One  hour  and  41 
minutes  later,  Astronauts  Nell  Armstrong 
and  David  Scott  rode  their  Titan  rocket  sky- 
ward. During  the  next  six  hours.  Armstrong 
and  Scott  pursued  Agena  four  times  around 
the  earth,  and  succeeded  in  "docking"  with 
It.  But  trouble  developed  and  when  they 
persisted,  Gemini  8  splashed  down  in  the 
Paciflc.  There  was  disappointment,  for 
Scott's  scheduled  "walk  in  space"  was  can- 
celled. 

On  June  2,  four  months  later,  the  United 
States  made  its  flrst  soft  landing  on  the 
moon  with  Surveyor  1.  Then  on  September 
12,  the  U.S.  spacecraft  Gemini  11  success- 
fully performed  a  "docking"  operation  with  a 
26-foot  Agena-D  target. 

And  with  the  last  Gemini  Flight  in  No- 
vember of  1966,  the  United  States  was  set 
to  move  into  its  program  of  manned  Apollo 
flights  and  the  word  was  that  we'd  have  a 
man  on  the  moon  In  1968. 

But  It  was  not  to  be  so.  For  1967  brought 
disaster  and  tragedy  to  the  space  programs 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

It  was  on  January  27,  1967,  that  the  United 
States  and  the  world  went  into  a  state  of 
shock  upon  learning  that  three  U.S.  astro- 
nauts died  in  a  sudden  fire  which  engulfed 
the  captsule  of  their  Apollo  1  spacecraft  while 
it  was  on  the  ground  at  Cape  Kennedy.  They 
were  Air  Force  Colonel  Vlrgll  I.  Grissom.  Air 
Force  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  H.  White 
and  Navy  Lieutenant  Commander  Roger  F. 
Chaffee.  Colonel  Grissom  was  one  of  the  first 
seven  Mercury  project  astronauts.  Colonel 
White  was  the  first  American  to  "walk  in 
space."  And  Commander  Chaffee  was  pre- 
paring to  make  his  first  flight.  The  tragedy 
occurred  at  6:31  p.m.  while  the  men,  dressed 
in  their  spacesuits  were  participating  In  a 
full-scale  simulation  of  the  Apollo  program's 
first  launching  which  had  been  scheduled 
for  February  27. 

Three  months  later,  on  April  24,  Russian 
Cosmonaut  Vladlmer  M.  Komarov  was  re- 
turning to  earth  after  a  day  in  orbit  when 
his  spacecraft's  parachute  straps  became 
twisted,  causing  the  ship  to  crash,  killing  its 
pilot. 

The  January  27th  fire  was  a  tragic  blow  to 
America's  hope  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
But  space  officials  continued  to  work  on  the 
program,  despite  the  delay  they  knew  would 
develop  in  meeting  their  space  program 
schedules.  Before  another  of  the  Apollo  series 


was  to  get  off  the  ground,  three  U.S.  Lunar 
Orbltors  and  three  Surveyors  were  sent  into 
space  to  collect  thousands  of  photographs  of 
the  moon  and  made  chemical  analyses  of  its 
surface. 

Then  on  November  9,  Apollo  4.  was  sent 
on  an  unmanned  flight.  It  was  the  flrst  since 
the  January  27  flre  and  the  flrst  launch  of 
the  giant  Saturn  5  booster  designed  to  send 
man  to  the  moon. 

1968  began  with  the  launching  of  Surveyor 
7  on  January  7.  It  was  the  last  of  the  robot 
moon-landing  series  to  shoot  more  photo- 
graphs and  analyze  the  lunar  surface.  Sur- 
veyor 7  also  revealed  earth-type  basalt  and 
volcanic  rock  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
moon    was   born    either    with    or    from    the 

And  before  the  month  was  out,  Apollo  5, 
on  January  22.  was  sent  on  an  unmanned 
mission,  carrying  the  flrst  "Lem"  which  is 
the  short  name  for  the  lunar  module  which 
will  set  Nell  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrln  on 
the  Moon  at  4: 19  p.m..  July  20. 

Then  on  April  4,  the  huge  Saturn  5 
booster  got  Its  second  test  when  It  carried 
Apollo  6  Into  space.  It  was  considered  a  suc- 
cess despite  excess  vibrations  in  the  flrst 
stage,  a  malfunctioning  engine  In  the  sec- 
ond stage  and  the  failure  of  the  third  stage 
to  restart  In  space. 

By  October,  the  January  17,  1967  disaster 
had  become  history  and  man  was  ready  to 
challenge  space.  On  October  11.  Apollo  7.  atop 
a  Saturn,  carried  Navy  Captain  Walter  M. 
Schlrra  Jr  ,  Air  Force  Major  Don  F.  Elsele  and 
Civilian  Walter  Cunningham  Into  orbit  for 
11  perfect  days  during  which  they  circled  the 
earth  163  times.  Apollo  program  director.  Air 
Force  Lieutenant  General  Samuel  C.  Phil- 
lips, declared  the  flight  "the  flrst  space  op- 
eration that  has  accomplished  more  than 
100  per  cent  of  its  preplanned  objectives." 

And  the  stage  was  set  for  that  most  fan- 
tastic voyage  climaxed  by  Apollo  8's  ren- 
devous  with  the  Moon,  which  began  with 
lift-off  at  Cape  Kennedy  at  7:51  a.m.  on 
December  21,  1968. 

This  was  the  flight  when  three  Amer- 
icans became  the  flrst  human  beings  to  es- 
cape from  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  earth 
and  to  orbit  another  celestial  body. 
And  man  almost  touched  the  moon. 
This  was  the  flight  during  which  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  heard  Com- 
mand Pilot  Air  Force  Colonel  Frank  Borman 
describe  the  moon  as  being  "a  vast  lonely 
forbidding  type  of  existence,  a  great  expanse 
of  nothing,  that  looks  rather  like  clouds  and 
clouds  of  pimilce  stone  ...  It  certainly 
would  not  appear  to  be  a  very  Inviting  place 
to  live  or  work."  Navy  Captain  James  A. 
Lovell  declared  "the  vast  loneliness  of  the 
moon  up  here  is  awe-inspiring,  and  it  makes 
you  realize  Just  what  you  have  back  there  on 
wrth.  The  earth  from  here  Is  a  grand  oasis 
to  the  big  vastness  of  space."  And  Air  Force 
Major  William  A.  Anders  was  impressed  by 
the  lunar  sunrises  and  sunsets. 

It  was  these  three  men  who  touched  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men  on  earth,  when,  near 
the  time  for  them  to  head  for  home.  Major 
Anders  introduced  what  many  people  re- 
member as  the  most  moving  moment  of  the 
flight  when  he  said.  "For  all  the  people  back 
on  earth,  the  crew  of  Apollo  8  has  a  mes- 
sage that  we  would  like  to  send  to  you. 

And  so  these  three  astronauts,  who  more 
than  any  other  men  have  seen  the  evidence 
of  creation,  paused  In  their  voyage  to  the 
moon  to  read,  in  turn,  the  most  appropriate 
words  Imaginable  for  the  scene  below  them — 
the  majestic  opening  words  of  the  book  of 
Genesis. 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  and  the  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said. 
Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light.  And 
God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:   and 


God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness  .  .  . 
And  God  saw  that  It  was  good." 

"And  from  the  crew  of  Apollo  8,  we  pause 
with  good  night  good  luck,  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas, and  God  bless  all  of  you— all  of  you 
on  the  good  earth." 

And  vrtth  the  first  light  of  dawn  on  De- 
member  27.  Just  five  days  before  the  end 
of  1968.  Apollo  splashed  down  In  the  Paciflc 
and  the  astronauts  climbed  out — to  the 
plaudits  of  a  waiting  world. 

And  man's  spirit  was  lifted  and  his  hopes 
for  landing  on  the  moon  seemed  ever  so 
close. 

Yet,  there  remained  one  more  test  to  be 
made.  The  vehicle,  which  is  to  ease  man 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  moon  was  \et 
to  be  proven — in  space,  with  men  at  Its  con- 
trols. Called  "LEM"  the  lunar  module  has 
made  one  Apollo  flight— unmanned  and 
unsuccessful. 

And  so  Apollo  9  was  given  the  business 
to  answer  the  question,  "Can  man  be  put 
ON  the  moon  and  be  lifted  OFF  safely?  And 
on  the  fifth  day  of  Apollo  9'8  flight  which 
began  on  March  3,  1969,  U.S.  spacemen  had 
their  answer,  loud  and  clear,  "It  can  be 
done." 

The  big  test  came  on  March  7  when  Astro- 
nauts Col.  James  A.  McDlvltt  and  CTvlllan 
Russell  L.  Schweickart.  put  "LEM"  through 
Its  paces  about  150  miles  above  the  earth— 
zipping  through  space  at  17,500  miles  an 
hour.  For  nearly  six  and  a  half  hours,  the 
astronauts  flew  the  "space  spider"  independ- 
ently of  Its  mother  ship,  simulating  a  moon 
landing. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  waiting  Apollo 
command,  piloted  In  their  absence  by  David 
R.  Scott.  Five  more  days  of  other  testing 
and  maneuvers  were  carried  out  before 
Apollo  9  splashed  down  in  the  Atlantic  near 
Bermuda  on  March  13. 

And  man  reached  stlU  closer  to  the  moon. 
America  was  now  ready  for  a  final  flight, 
the  flight  which  was  to  be  the  dress  rehearsal 
to  tie  up  all  the  loose  ends  for  putting  man 
on  the  moon. 

On  May  18  Apollo  10  was  sent  into  space. 
Riding  it  were  Astronauts  Thomas  Stafford, 
John  Young  and  Eugene  Cernan.  They  were 
to  get  the  answers  to  the  questions.  Is  it  safe 
to  land  on  the  area  selected  for  the  touch- 
down? and  will  LEM  (the  lunar  module) 
slow  down  enough  for  a  "soft"  landing? 

On  May  26,  Apollo  10  splashed  down  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  answers  .  .  .  Yes. 

They  had  guided  LEM  to  within  nine  miles 
of  the  surface  of  the  moon  to  scout  the  site 
which  had  been  selected  for   Apollo   11. 

And  vesterday  morning,  Wednesday,  July 
16  at  9'; 32  o'clock,  Apollo  11  lifted  off  with 
Astronauts  Nell  H.  Armstrong,  Michael  Col- 
lins and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin  Jr.  on  their  way 
to  the  realization  of  man's  age-old  dream 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Riding  with  them  are  the  prayers  of  all 
men  of  good  will. 

If  It  be  God's  will,  let  It  be  so. 


Mr,  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  words  "that  is  one  small  step  for 
man,  one  giant  step  for  mankind,"  pio- 
neer astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  set  foot 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Shortly  after,  his  companion,  Edwin 
"Buzz"  Aldrin  was  on  the  moon's  surface 
and  together  they  began  the  scientific 
exploration  of  that  planetary  body.  The 
data  they  bring  back  will  enable  our 
scientists  to  make  studies  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  lunar  surface  and  provide 
us  with  information  in  furthering  the 
space  program  and  better  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  that  celestial  body  and 
earth  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 

This  great  achievement  in  man's  de- 
sire to  reach  the  moon  is  the  culmina- 


tion of  a  dream  by  the  "father  of  rocket- 
ry," Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  On  March 
le',  1926,  Dr.  Goddard  demonstrated  the 
practicality  of  rockets  at  Auburn,  Mass., 
with  the  first  liquid  fuel  rocket  flight:  the 
rocket  traveled  184  feet  in  2.5  seconds. 
After  that  trial  flight,  he  stated  that 
some  day  man  will  travel  to  the  moon 
by  rocket.  Yesterday  this  dream  became 
a  reality. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  man  who  did 
so  much  to  advance  the  space  program 
was  not  with  us  to  share  in  the  glory 
of  this  historic  flight.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  had  set  as  a  national  goal 
a  moon  landing  in  the  1970's  would  have 
rejoiced  with  all  of  America  that  this 
achievement  was  made  possible  before 
the  timetable  set  by  him.  In  proposing 
this.  President  Kennedy  said  on  May 
25,  1961: 

I  believe  that  this  nation  should  commit 
Itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  dec- 
ade Is  out.  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  returning  him  safely  to  the  earth. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  late 
President  for  his  determination  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  moon  mission,  in  spile 
of  opposition  from  many  sources. 

There  is  much  In  our  space  program 
which  shows  It  to  be  a  wise  investment 
for  the  future.  Looking  behind  the  fan- 
fare of  the  space  flights,  we  can  see  the 
steady  and  significant  contributions  of 
our  space  program  to  education,  medi- 
cine, communications,  weather  forecast- 
ing, and  the  whole  range  of  technological 
development — electronics,  computers, 
metallurgy,  and  more. 

We  have  trained  thousands  of  scien- 
tists under  space  grants.  Almost  $800 
million  have  been  distributed  directly  to 
colleges  and  universities  under  the  space 
program.  These  grants  have  helped  to 
break  down  the  compartmentallzation  of 
our  universities— there  Is  now  more  in- 
terdisciplinary cooperation.  The  schools 
of  engineering  are  working  with  the 
schools  of  medicine,  and  physicists  are 
working  with  psychologists. 

Space  has  required  a  more  exact 
science  of  medicine  than  we  have  ever 
known  before.  We  are  learning  much 
more  about  the  human  body  and  how  it 
reacts  to  stress. 

Without  the  space  program,  there 
would  have  been  no  communications 
satellites,  which  are  revolutionizing 
worldwide  communications  and  which 
will  help  make  education  available  to 
people  in  every  area  of  the  world. 

Weather  satellites  can  save  billions  of 
doUars  for  farmers  and  industr>'  through 
more  accurate  forecasting.  The  advance 
warning  of  storms  can  save  both  lives 
and  property. 

The  space  program,  more  than  any 
other  single  development,  has  upgraded 
American  Industry  and  management.  In 
fact  the  space  program  Is  just  another 
name  for  excellence  in  American  tech- 
nology It  has  helped  fuel  our  fantastic 
economic  growth  and  contributed  to  our 
capacity  to  compete  with  other  countries, 
despite  their  lower  labor  costs. 

Our  mastery  of  space  has  contributed 
significantly  to  our  national  security, 
and  beyond  that,  has  opened  the  skies  to 
allow  the  kind  of  inspection  that  will 
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have  to  accompany  arms  ocmtrol  agree- 
ments. 

Space  exploration  has  promoted  inter- 
national cooperation — the  best  minds  of 
different  nations  are  working  together 
to  solve  common  problems.  If  we  pursue 
this  opportunity,  we  can  work  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  in  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space. 

Earth  resource  satellites  can  help  us 
feed  the  people  of  earth.  These  satel- 
lites will  find  water  to  make  deserts 
bloom.  They  can  detect  disease  in  crops. 
They  can  find  schools  of  fish  and  dis- 
cover mineral  deposits. 

These  earth  resource  satellites,  in 
themselves,  will  repay  our  investment  in 
the  space  program. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  our 
voyage  to  the  moon  has  shown  us  that 
if  we  make  a  commitment  and  work  to- 
gether, we  can  do  almost  anything. 

We  made  a  commitment  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  and  we  kept  it. 

The  landing  of  Americans  on  the  moon 
is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  moments  in 
.lilstpcy.  If  we  can  spend  billions  on  a 
vast  space  program,  then  we  can  also 
create  a  world  where  hunger,  war,  and 
economic  insecurity  are  no  longer  prob- 
lems of  man.  While  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  scientific  challenges 
in  a  flight  to  the  moon,  man  has  failed 
in  many  of  the  other  important  issues  of 
life. 

We  must  make  a  similar  commitment 
to  rebuild  our  cities,  to  clean  up  our  air 
and  water,  to  provide  quality  education 
and  health  care  to  all  of  our  people. 

If  Government,  private  enterprise,  and 
our  colleges  and  universities  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  our  cities  in  the  same 
way  they  cooperated  on  the  space  pro- 
gram, we  can  do  it  by  1976— the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  birth. 

To  put  a  man  on  the  moon  requires  the 
best  we  have  in  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. To  put  a  man  on  his  feet  here  on 
earth  also  calls  for  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
Our  space  program  has  siiven  us  oride 
and  confidence  as  a  people.  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  Our  space 
achievements  represent  more  than  just 
wealth  and  power.  They  are  testimony 
to  the  quality  of  our  people.  Our  astro- 
nauts grew  up  in  America,  and  they 
represent  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
all  the  American  people. 

So  the  space  program  is  more  than  just 
adventure,  5;cicntiflc  miracles,  expensive 
hardware,  and  costly  e.xpertmentation. 
It  has  enriched  all  of  us.  and  someday 
It  will  carry  us  into  our  neighborhood  of 
tomorrow — the  solar  system. 

We  are  all  children  of  the  sun,  and 
our  journeys  into  space  will  both  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  im- 
prove the  lives  of  all  of  us  here  on  this 
go.id  earth. 

There  are  still  several  Apollo  missions 
planned  in  this  series  and  will  cost  an 
estimated  $300  to  $350  million  each.  The 
monumental  achievement  of  yesterday's 
moon  landing  is  something  which  the 
Nation  must  consider  in  the  future — 
continue  probing  the  space  on  a  wider 
base  or  to  turn  to  our  domestic  problems 
which  could  become  a  lever  toward  mak- 
ing the  eai-th  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
We  must  not  minimize  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  two  astronauts  who  actually 
imprinted  theii-  footprints  on  the  lunar 


surface,  but  we  must  also  salute  Mike 
Collins  who  is  to  bring  back  the  heroic 
trio  of  Apollo  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  astronauts 
Collins,  Armstrong,  and  Aldrin  for  their 
success  in  reaching  the  moon,  and  I 
pray  that  their  return  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  all  previously  determined  flight 
plans. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  whole  world  was  watching  when  first 
one  and  then  a  second  American  set  foot 
on  the  moon.  In  one  sense,  this  historic 
event  was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
series  of  events  known  as  our  moon  pro- 
gram, yet  in  a  larger  sense  it  might  more 
likely  be  characterized  as  another  begin- 
ning in  our  exploration  of  outer  space. 

This  signal  accomplishment  cannot 
pass  without  a  personal  expression  of  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  for  all  of  the 
dedicated  individuals  who  have  partici- 
pated in  our  space  program.  Obviously, 
tremendous  contributions  have  been 
made  by  our  courageous  astronauts,  and 
also  by  those  scientists,  technicians,  and 
workers  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
in  the  program. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  nish  to  share 
the  glory  and  wealth  of  this  fantastic 
experience  and  accomplishment  with  all 
the  world — as  we  should  properly  do — 
let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  this 
is  an  American  achievement  in  which  we 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  should  have 
justifiable  pride.  Our  Nation  has  ex- 
pended vast  sums  of  its  national  re- 
sources to  accomplish  what  we  have  in 
space,  and  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  Americans  have  certainly  partici- 
pated. 


MOON  DAY— NATIONAL  DAY  OP 
RECOGNITION 

I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Col. 
Edwin  E.  Aldrin.  Jr..  and  Lt.  Col.  Michael 
Collins  are  about  to  successfully  con- 
clude one  of  history's  most  incredible 
ventures. 

Through  the  magic  of  television,  al- 
most the  entire  world  last  night  watched 
with  fascination  as  these  three  men  dem- 
onstrated they  were  not  only  finely 
trained,  but  that  they  possessed  that  in- 
tangible extra  something — an  awareness 
that  they  were  pioneering  for  all  men 
everywhere. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  joint  resolution  which 
caUs  for  the  designation  of  the  third 
Monday  of  July  as  a  national  day  of 
recognition,  to  be  known  as  Moon  Day, 
in  honor  of  Apollo  11,  its  crewmembers, 
and  man's  achievement. 

This  measure  also  provides  for  the  is- 
suance of  commemorative  postage 
stamps  and  medals  in  honor  of  astro- 
nauts Neil  Armstrong,  Edwan  Aldrin, 
and  Mike  Collins. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
event.  I  propose  the  issuance  of  a  three- 
value  set  of  commemorative  postage 
stamps  showing  the  faces  of  the  three 
Apollo  11  crewmen.  The  moon  stamp 
previously  prepared  does  not  show  the 


faces,  because  postal  regulations  nor- 
mally prohibit  showing  the  faces  of  liv- 
ing persons  on  JJS.  stamps.  Certainly 
the  triumph  of  Apollo  11  will  be  magni- 
fled  if  we  waive  that  provision  to  honor 
this  successful  mission  which  equals  some 
of  the  most  astonishing  dreams  of  fic- 
tion. 

The  three  astronauts  would  receive  a 
special  gold  commemorative  medal,  with 
silver  copies  of  the  design  presented  to 
the  other  American  astronauts  who  par- 
ticipated in  space  flight  or  their  next  of 
kin.  Bronze  copies  of  the  medal,  at  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  will  be  prepared  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  imequaled  historic 
signiflcance  of  the  successful  landing  on 
the  moon  by  the  astronauts  is  worthy  of 
continued  commemoration  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  all 
mankind. 

The  skill,  energy,  and  courage  with 
which  we  have  approached  the  explora- 
tion of  space  helps  restore  the  national 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  own 
powers  of  commitment  and  determina- 
tion to  tackle  man's  earthly  ills  and 
meet  the  challenges  which,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  astronauts  have  left  behind. 


LUNAR  DAY 


<  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  greatest  scientific  and  technological 
accomplishment  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  When  our  men  planted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  of  our  country  on  the  moon, 
it  was  a  tribute  to  the  dynamic  progress, 
ingenuity,  and  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  was  a  tribute  to  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  our  form  of  government  with  its  em- 
phasis on  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  incom- 
parable team  of  Government,  industry, 
and  academic  community  which  made 
this  feat  possible.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the 
Congress  which  authored  the  program 
and  the  American  people  who  suppoi  ted 
it.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  valor,  courai^e. 
and  gallantry  of  America's  spacemen, 
their  families,  and  the  millions  who  sup- 
ported them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  time  for  reverence 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  and  Creator  of  man  whom  He 
endowed  with  dominion  over  all  the 
creatures  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
olution designating  this  day  as  a  nation- 
al holiday  and  a  day  annually  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  brave  pioneers  of  space, 
who  today  unlocked  the  door  to  a  billion 
secrets. 

While  flying  to  this  session  this  morn- 
ing from  Columbia,  the  capital  city  of 
South  Carolina,  I  read  a  very  excellent 
and  timely  editorial  in  The  State  which 
prompted  me  to  introduce  this  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  Lunar  Day.  This  out- 
standing editorial  follows: 

A  DAT  FOR  Apollo 

"The  Eagle  has  landed."  said  Astronaut 
Neil  Armstrong  matter-of-factly. 

Those  simple  words,  spoken  Sunday  after- 
noon, packed  as  much  drama,  perhaps  more. 


Oian  any  ever  spoken  up  to  that  moment. 
And  the  world  applauded  sponUneously. 

They  marked  man's  first  touchdown  in 
space  and  awured  a  place  In  hUtory  for 
Apollo  11  and  her  valiant  crew  even  If  no 
other  p*rt«  of  the  breath-taking  mission 
were  carried  out. 

By  the  time  this  appears  In  print,  another 
momentous  nUlestone  should  have  been 
reached.  Armstrong  should  have  made  the 
flrst  human  footprint  on  the  moon's  surface 
In  full  view  of  a  nation  too  proud  and  too 
excited  to  sleep. 

Old  Glory  has  never  flown  so  high,  liter- 
ally and  figuratively,  and  America  surely  will 
want  to  commemorate  the  event  In  an  ap- 
propriate manner  for  as  long  as  the  flag 
flies. 

This  Journey  is  not  over.  Other  milestones, 
dangerovis  ones,  Ue  Just  ahead.  But  whatever 
happens  now,  this  day,  July  21,  1969,  wUl 
forever  be  etched  in  memory.  The  President 
has  declared  it  to  be  a  National  Day  of 
Participation,  and  that  Is  entirely  fltUng. 
But  each  anniversary  of  the  first  touchdown 
or  the  flrst  footfall,  which  ever  seems  most 
appropriate,  should  be  declared  a  permanent 
national  holiday  by  Congress. 

If  the  mission  continues  according  to  plan, 
the  most  appropriate  day  would  seem  to  be 
July  21. 

Objections  to  making  July  21  a  national 
Holiday  do  arise,  but  they  are  minor.  Chief 
among  them  is  this:  as  the  space  age  pro- 
gresses, other  achievements  will  rival  the 
Apollo  11  mission  in  drama,  daring,  and 
Importance.  It  will  be  impossible  to  honor 
each  of  these  coming  events  with  a  separate 
holiday. 

But  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  so,  any 
more  than  separate  days  are  set  aside  to 
honor  the  veterans  of  each  of  America's  wars. 
One  day,  November  1 1 ,  has  been  made  a  time 
for  remembering  the  sacrifice  of  all  these 
veterans.  The  day  selected  for  this  observ- 
ance, however.  Is  the  day  on  which  hostilities 
ceased  in  World  War  I. 

So  it  could  be  with  space  exploration:  one 
day  honoring  all  the  nation's  space  achieve- 
ments, that  day  being  July  21,  the  climax  of 
the  Apollo  program.  On  this  day  in  1969, 
"men  from  the  planet  Earth  first  set  foot 
upon  the  Moon,"  as  the  plaque  on  the  lunar 
module  reads.  No  matter  what  new  adven- 
tures lie  ahead,  this  day  will  be  remembered 
always  as  the  flrst  major  step  in  man's  quest 
of  the  universe. 

How  would  the  new  national  holiday  be 
designated?  This  cloee  to  the  Apollo  mission. 
the  temptation  would  be  strong  to  call  it 
"Apollo  Day,"  and  this  name  would  do  well 
enough  In  the  beginning.  But  later  on.  as 
other  breath-taking  landings  and  explora- 
tions occur,  the  name  would  become  less 
and  less  appropriate.  "Space  Day,"  though 
otherwise  suitable,  has  an  unpleaslng  ring  to 
the  estf.  "Exploration  Day"  is  a  poesiblUty, 
but  too  general  a  designation,  the  "Space 
Exploration  Day"  is  too  much  of  a  mouth- 
ful. 

The  name  is  really  unimportant.  A  tenta- 
tive designation  could  be  adopted  and  then 
changed  as  the  need  arose.  But  surely  the 
nation  will  not  fall  to  recognize  the  historic 
significance  of  the  Apollo  11  mission  and  see 
that  It  Is  suitably  commemorated. 


erate  congressional  and  Executive  sup- 
port for  remedial  measures. 

Last  February  a  number  of  us  filed 
legislation  to  establish  a  shoe  import 
quota  system  in  the  United  States.  More 
recently  a  concerted  effort  was  made  by 
concerned  legislators  to  persuade  the 
President  to  work  toward  voluntary  shoe 
quotas  similar  to  those  contemplated  for 
textiles.  A  letter  urging  such  a  step,  and 
signed  by  over  300  Members  of  Congress, 
was  recently  sent  to  the  President  and 
we  are  awaiting  his  reaction  to  it. 

It  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  concern  with  this  problem  exists  at 
all  levels  of  Govenunent.  On  July  8  of 
this  year  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution  urg- 
ing Federal  action  to  protect  and  promote 
the  domestic  shoe  industry.  So  that  all 
Members  might  take  note  of  this  im- 
portant resolution,  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  under  imanimous 
consent. 

Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  TOT  UNrrED  States  To  Adopt  Legisla- 
tion To  Protect  and  Promote  the  Shoe 
Industry 

Whereas,  Many  shoe  factories  have  closed 
down  in  the  Commonwealth;  and 

Whereas,  The  import  of  low-cost  shoes 
with  low-tariff  duties  has  glutted  the  shoe 
market  to  the  detriment  of  the  shoe  indus- 
ty  and  threaten  to  destroy  one  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's most  vital  industries:  therefore 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  shoe  industry  so  vital  to  the  economy  of 
the  country  and  to  subsidize  said  industry 
In  areas  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  that 
the  industry  will  not  be  wiped  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  New 
England  area  and  the  Commonwealth;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  July  8. 

1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills, 

Clerk. 

Attest  * 

John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


SHOE  INDUSTRY 

I  Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m-nute.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic 
shoe  industry  in  general,  and  its  New 
England  segment  In  particular,  are  being 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  influx  of  for- 
eign-made shoes.  Those  of  us  from  shoe- 
producing  districts  are  well  aware  of  the 
great  harm  being  done  to  this  important 
industry  find  are  doing  our  best  to  gen- 


APOLLO  11 


given  our  Republic  a  lead  over  other  na- 
tions, it  is  true,  but  a  lead  with  respon- 
sibilities and  implications  far,  far  beyond 
what  we  may  imagine. 

For  is  it  not  only  truly  man's  destiny  to 
push  on?  Let  us  remember,  man  is  the 
only  animal  among  all  the  vertebrates 
whose  head  does  not  point  toward  the 
ground  when  he  walks.  Mans  eyes  have 
always  been  fixed  upon  the  horizon,  or 
the  stars. 

Voices  have  been  raised  and  will  be 
raised  again  in  days  to  come  to  attempt 
to  play  down  this  feat.  By  implication, 
what  was  done  will  be  defamed  and  de- 
filed, and  we  will  once  again  be  lashed 
by  small  and  petty  men  who  deal  in 
terms  of  mass  guilt  and  mass  shame.  We 
will  be  chastised,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  because  while  many  ills  exist  up- 
on the  earth,  we  have  set  our  goal  into 
the  heavens. 

But  these  men  forget  that  there  come 
times  in  human  existence  when  singular 
or  collective  efforts  of  men,  or  of  nations, 
rise  to  the  greatest  challenge  of  all :  the 
challenge  of  meeting  what  man's  destiny 
must  surely  be.  There  come  times  when 
the  E>ace  of  man's  advance  surges  and 
roars  ahead  with  one  gigantic  bound. 

Man  must  make  this  jump,  when  the 
time  is  there,  or  he  stands  in  danger  of 
turning  his  back  upon  what  he  was  ulti- 
mately meant  to  be.  what  he  ultimately 
can  be,  and  what  he  ultimately  will  be. 
We  have  our  dreams ;  we  have  our  faith ; 
we  have  our  courage;  and  we  have  our 
hope.  These  things  rode  with  Apollo  11, 
as  they  will  always  ride  on  more  such 
journeys  to  come. 

In  1935,  H.  G.  Wells  wTOte  that: 

PcM-  man  there  is  no  rest  and  no  ending. 
He  must  go  on — conquest  beyond  conquest. 
This  little  planet  and  Ite  winds  and  ways,  and 
all  the  laws  of  mind  and  matter  that  restrain 
him.  Then  the  planets  about  him,  and  at  last 
out  across  immensity  to  the  stars.  And  when 
he  has  conquered  all  the  deeps  of  space  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  time — still  he  will  be 
but  beginning. 

So  it  will  always  be — so  it  must  al- 
ways be,  for  we  are  men  and  we  do  not 
live  by  bread  alone.  If  some  wish  to  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  ground,  then  it  is  they 
who  go  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  creation.  Man  is  meant  to 
look  upwards  and  outwards.  He  has  ven- 
tured beyond  his  horizons  on  earth  and 
his  head,  still  held  high,  now  looks  up- 
wards, beyond  the  stars. 


(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  successful 
landing  upon,  exploration  of,  and  take- 
off from  the  moon  has  been  truly  the 
most  significant  achievement  of  the  20th 
century.  In  years  to  come,  it  well  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all 
human  history  up  to  that  time. 

Not  only  where  no  man  ever  stood  be- 
fore, but  where  no  life  as  we  knew  it  had 
ever  existed;  not  only  attaining  suprem- 
acy over  his  own  environment,  but  over 
one  totally  alien  to  human  experience: 
not  only  a  step  in  mastery  of  his  own 
world,  but  the  flrst  step  in  the  seven- 
league-boot  strides  that  will  take  him  to 
the  stars. 

This  solely  American  achievement  has 


SYMBOL  AND  REALITY 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  the  President's  trip  to  five 
Asian  countries  and  to  Romania  can  be 
measured  in  two  ways : 

First,  the  trip  will  sjmibolize  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  pe«M»  in  Asia  and  his 
belief  that  Asians  can  and  must  them- 
selves be  the  source  of  a  progressive, 
peaceful  last  third  of  this  centurj-  in 
Asia.  The  trip  to  Romania  will  symbolize 
the  President's  deep  commitment  to  the 
furtherance  of  mutual  understanding 
between  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Yet,  as  important  as  this  journey  will 
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be  as  a  symbol,  more  Important  will  be 
the  actuality  of  what  the  trip  is;  an  act 
of  personal  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
leader  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world,  an  act  which,  more  than  any 
words,  will  Impress  upon  the  nations  of 
Asia,  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  all  the 
world  that  here  is  a  President  willing  to 
go  where  the  action  is,  eager  to  see  for 
himself  the  problems  and  the  promise 
of  Asia  and  of  Eastern  Europe. 

So,  both  as  a  symbol  and  as  a  reality, 
the  President's  trip  will  help  to  show 
the  world  that  the  quest  for  peace  and 
progress  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
Is  uppermost  on  the  President's  mind 
and  that  he  wants  to  see  at  firsthand 
these  complex,  dynamic,  profoundly  im- 
portant sections  of  the  world. 


MAN  ON  THE  MOON 

'Mr.  CODGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr,  COUGHLIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  man  on 
the  moon  in  our  lifetime  is  a  wondrous 
milestone  in  the  eternity  of  the  universe 
and  the  history  of  our  planet  earth. 

Conceived  in  the  ideals  of  peace, 
demonstrated  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
and  executed  with  man's  unfailing  re- 
sponse to  extreme  challenge,  the  moon 
adventure  symbolizes  mankind's  unlim- 
ited capacity. 

The  courage  and  competence  of  Astro- 
nauts Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and  Collins  as 
they  led  all  mankind  to  the  gateway  of 
the  universe  strengthens  our  faith  in 
man's  ability  to  conquer  problems. 

The  wondrous  technology  that  com- 
pressed time  to  produce  this  feat  re- 
assures us  of  the  strength  of  our  country, 
our  system,  and  its  ability  to  provide  a 
better  life  for  all  people. 


AMERICA'S  PIONEERS  ON  THE 
MOON 

I  Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SHRWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
historic  day  for  all  mankind  I  take  this 
moment  to  congratulate  and  pay  tribute 
to  America's  pioneers  on  the  moon,  Nell 
Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin,  and  to 
their  fellow  astronaut,  Michael  Collins, 
who  awaits  their  return  to  the  command 
ship. 

Their  accomplishments,  publicly 
viewed  on  television  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world, 
truly  have  brought  all  of  us  on  earth 
closer  together.  This  is  a  proud  day  for 
every  American.  We  owe  a  great  deal 
to  these  brave  men  who  have  blazed  the 
long  and  unknown  trail  to  the  moon, 
and  to  our  other  astronauts  who  con- 
tributed to  the  knowledge  which  resulted 
in  last  night's  fantastic  event. 

There  also  are  thousands  here  on  earth 
who  have  helped  make  the  Impossible 
dream  come  true.  Some  300,000  techni- 
cians and  20,000  corporations  were  in- 
volved in  this  program.  I  want  to  salute 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  who  played  and  Impor- 
tant part  in  the  success  which  we  com- 


memorate today.  The  aerospace  capabil- 
ities of  the  Wichita  Division  of  the  Boe- 
ing Co.  were  Instrumental  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Saturn  V  booster  which  rock- 
eted the  men  of  Apollo  11  into  orbit 
and  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Wichita  also 
contributed  valuable  technology  to  this 
program. 

While  we  pray  for  the  safe  return  of 
our  astronauts  on  Thursday,  we  revel 
in  the  success  already  recorded.  Man  has 
conquered  the  moon,  and  by  this  victory 
he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  able  to 
conquer  the  perplexing  problems  which 
confront  him  here  on  earth. 


MAN  WALKS  ON  THE  MOON 

(Mr.  WOLD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  find  new  frontiers  and 
to  conquer  them.  But  no  step  Into  the 
unknown  has  eclipsed  the  feat  of  the 
Americans  of  Apollo  11  who  have  carried 
man  and  his  technology  to  another  celes- 
tial body.  The  accomplishment  speaks 
as  much  for  our  politics  as  for  our 
scientific  ability.  No  nation  that  has  en- 
tered space  has  had  the  courage  and 
candor  to  permit  its  people  to  witness  the 
events  as  they  unfolded.  We  allowed  not 
only  our  people,  but  all  the  peoples  whose 
governments  would  permit  them  free  ac- 
cess to  Information  sources,  to  watch 
the  dramatic  and  historic  first  step  of 
man  onto  earth's  space  satellite. 

A  popular  magazine  commented  not 
long  ago  that  one  cause  of  the  campus 
imrest  In  our  Nation  is  that  America  had 
run  out  of  heroes;  that  machines  and 
technology  had  replaced  the  mighty  men 
of  adventure  and  grit  who  opened  our 
land  to  make  America  the  most  power- 
ful of  nations.  I  hope  that  those  who 
wrote  that  comment  watched  their  tele- 
vision last  night  when  Americans  with 
solid  roots  in  traditional  society  and  cul- 
ture wrote  history  in  large  letters  across 
the  heavens.  We  found  our  new  heroes. 
All  Americans  who  have  brought  the 
Apollo  program  from  infancy  to  history 
have  a  legitimate  share  of  this  unprec- 
edented accomplishment. 

What  the  men  of  Apollo  11  and  the 
thousands  who  supported  them  have 
done  will  live  through  all  of  recorded 
history  and  we  join  their  families  now 
in  praying  for  the  successful  conclusion 
of  their  flight  and  their  safe  return  to 
earth. 


A  DAY  OF  NATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR  MANKIND 

(Mr.  McDADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  there  will  ever  be  a 
day  in  the  lives  of  any  of  us  that  will  be 
more  significant  than  was  yesterday,  the 
20th  of  July. 

Through  the  magic  of  radio,  we 
listened  while  man  achieved  the  dream 
of  all  ages  by  landing  on  the  moon.  Later 
that  evening,  through  the  miracle  of 
television,  we  watched  while  the  feet  of 
Nell   Armstrong   took   the  last  step  to 


make  him  the  first  man  to  walk  on  any 
other  celestial  body  in  this  universe. 

No  words  we  speak  here  could  begin 
to  match  the  enormity  of  that  triumph. 
I  know  that  all  of  you,  my  colleagues, 
join  me  in  extending  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Neil 
Armstrong.  "Buzz"  Aldrin  and  to  Michael 
Collins  for  their  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment. I  know.  also,  that  all  of  you  join 
me  in  prayer  that  God  will  bring  these 
three  brave  and  splendid  Americans 
home  in  safety  to  their  families,  to  the 
Nation  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  human 
race  which  awaits  their  return. 

A  man  on  the  streets  of  Paris  said: 

I  have  always  had  faith  In  America.  I  knew 
It  would  be  successful.  After  all  they  have 
done  for  the  world,  I  knew  they  would  be 
first  on  the  moon;  and  I  am  proud  for  them. 

We  will  share  that  pride. 
A  girl  at  Disneyland  said: 

Here  I  was  visiting  Tomorrowland,  and 
suddenly  It  became  today. 

It  is  indeed  a  new  world. 

A  Brazilian  visiting  in  New  York  said: 

It  was  fantastic.  Incredible.  I  take  off  my 
hat. 

We  all  do. 

Sir  Bernard  Lovell.  that  distinguished 
British  astronomer,  said: 

There  are  no  words  to  match  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  fantastic  achievement. 

No  one  will  ever  find  words  to  match 
It. 

Mr.  Robert  Helnlein.  the  distinguished 
science-fiction  novelist,  said: 

We  do  not  really  understand  how  great 
this  achievement  Is.  It  Is  the  most  remark- 
able thing  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  Today  Is  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  Year  One.  And  if  we  do 
not  change  the  calendar,  history  will  do  It 
for  us. 

All  mankind  was  left  virtually  speech- 
less by  the  grandeur  of  this  achievement. 

So  to  these  three  astronauts,  to  all  the 
other  astronauts  who  made  this  flight 
possible,  to  Robert  Goddard  and  the  men 
who  followed  him  in  planning  this  mis- 
sion, to  the  thousands  of  Industries,  large 
and  smsill,  who  built  this  spacecraft,  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  performed  all  the  tasks  to 
make  this  flight  possible,  and  to  you,  my 
colleagues  here  in  Congress,  who  voted 
the  fimds  necessary  for  this  fantastic 
voyage.  I  extend  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations. 

We  came  In  peace.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  may  find  that  same  peace  here  on 
earth.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will  bring 
nothing  but  peace  on  all  of  the  journeys 
across  space  that  still  lie  before  mankind. 
This  is  indeed  the  year  1  of  mankind's 
history  as  a  citizen,  no  longer  of  the 
earth,  but  of  the  universe. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


UPPER  NIOBRARA  RU'ER  COMPACT 
BETWEEN  WYOMING  AND  NE- 
BRASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  38)  to  con- 
sent to  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  com- 


pact between  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  38 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  Is  given  to  the  upper  Nio- 
brara River  compact  between  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  Such  compact  reads 
as  follows: 
"UPPER    NIOBRARA    RIVER    COMPACT" 
•'The   State   of   Wyoming,   and   the   State 
of  Nebraska,  parties  signatory  to  this  com- 
pact   (hereinafter   referred   to   as   Wyoming 
and  Nebraska,  respectively,  or  Individually  as 
a  'State',  or  collectively  as  'States'),  having 
resolved  to  conclude  a  compact  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Niobrara  River 
Basin,  and  being  duly  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress   of  the  United  States  of  America, 
approved   August  5.   1953    (Public  Law   191, 
83d  Congress,   1st  Session,   Chapter   324,   67 
Stat  3651  and  the  Act  of  May  29.  1958  (Pub- 
lic Law  85-427,  85th  Congress,  S.  2557,  72  Stat. 
147)   and  the  Act  of  August  30.  1961   (Pub- 
lic  Law  87-181.  87th   Congress,  S.   2245,   75 
Stat.  412)  and  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  their 
respective   Legislatures   have,   through   their 
respective    Governors,    appointed    as    their 
Commissioners:    For   Wyoming.    Earl    Lloyd, 
Andrew    McMaster,    Richard    Pflster,    John 
Christian.  Eugene  P.  WUlson.  H.  T.  Person, 
Norman  B.  Gray.  E.  J.  Van  Camp:   For  Ne- 
braska  Dan  S.  Jones.  Jr  .  who  after  negotia- 
tions participated  In  by  W.  E.  Blomgren  ap- 
pointed   bv    the    President    of    the    United 
States  of  America,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 

"ARTICLE  I. 
"A  The  major  purposes  of  this  compact 
are  to  provide  for  an  equitable  division  or 
appointment  of  the  available  surface  water 
supply  of  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin 
between  the  States;  to  provide  for  obtaining 
information  on  groundwater  and  under- 
ground water  now  necessary  for  apportion- 
ing the  underground  flow  by  supplement 
to  this  compact;  to  remove  all  causes,  pres- 
ent and  future  which  might  lead  to  contro- 
versies; and  to  promote  Interstate  comity. 

"B.  The  phvslcal  and  other  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  this  compact:  and 
neither  of  the  States  hereby  concedes  that 
this  compact  establishes  any  general  prin- 
ciple or  precedent  with  respect  to  any  other 
Interstate  stream. 

"C.  Either  State  and  all  others  tislng. 
claiming  or  in  any  other  manner  asserting 
any  right  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Niobrara  River  Basin  under  the  authority  of 
that  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  of 
this  compact. 

"ARTICLE  II. 

"A.  The  term  'Upper  Niobrara  River'  shall 
mean  and  Include  the  Niobrara  River  and  Its 
tributaries  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  west 
of  Range  55  West  of  the  6th  P.M. 

"B.  The  term  'Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin' 
or  the  term  'Basin'  shall  mean  that  area  In 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  which  Is  naturally 
drained  by  the  Niobrara  River  west  of  Range 
55  West  of  the  6th  P.M. 

"C.  Where  the  name  of  a  State  or  the  term 
'State'  or  'States'  Is  used,  they  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  any  person  or  entity  of 
any  nature  whatsoever  using,  claiming,  or  In 
any  manner  asserting  any  right  to  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  Niobrara  River  under  the 
authority  of  that  State. 

"ARTICLE  III. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two  States  to 
administer  this  compact  through  the  official 
In  each  State  who  Is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
the  public  water  supplies,  and  to  collect  and 
correlate  through  such  officials  the  data  nec- 


essary for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  compact.  Such  officials  may, 
by  unanimous  action,  adopt  rules  and  reg- 
ulations consistent  with  the  provisloiw  of 
this  compact. 

"The  States  agree  that  the  United  Statee 
Geological  Survey,  or  whatever  Federal 
agency  may  succeed  to  the  functions  and 
duties  of  that  agency.  Insofar  as  this  com- 
pact Is  concerned,  may  collaborate  with  the 
officials  of  the  Statee  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  compact  In  the  execution 
of  the  duty  of  such  officials  In  the  collection, 
correlation,  and  publication  of  Information 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
this  compact. 

"ARTICLE  IV. 

"Each  State  shall  Itself  or  In  conjunction 
with  other  responsible  agencies  cause  to  be 
established,  maintained,  and  operated  such 
suitable  water  gaging  stations  as  are  found 
necessary  to  administer  this  compact. 
"ARTICLE  V. 
"A.  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  agree  that  the 
division  of  surface  waters  of  the  Upper  Ni- 
obrara River  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions. 

"1.  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  surface  waters  of  the  Upper  Ni- 
obrara River  by  Wyoming  except  as  would 
be  Imposed  under  Wyoming  law  and  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"(a)  No  reservoir  constructed  after  August 
1  1957,  and  used  solely  for  domestic  and 
stock  water  purposes  shall  exceed  20  acre- 
feet  In  capacity. 

"(b)  Storage  reservoirs  with  priority  dates 
after  August  1,  1957,  and  storing  water  from 
the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara  River  east 
of  Range  62  West  of  the  6th  P  M.  and  from 
the  main  stem  of  Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of 
Section  27,  Township  32  North,  Range  60 
West  of  the  6th  P.M.  shall  not  store  in  any 
water  year  (October  1  of  one  year  to  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  next  yean  more  than  a 
total  of  500  acre-feet  of  water. 

"(c)  Storage  in  reservoirs  with  priority 
dates  prior  to  August  1,  1957,  and  storing 
water  from  the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara 
River  east  of  Range  62  West  and  from  the 
main  stem  of  Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of  Sec- 
tion 27,  Township  32  North,  shall  be  made 
only  during  the  period  October  1  of  one  year 
to  June  1  of  the  next  year  and  at  such  times 
during  the  period  June  1  to  September  30 
that  the  water  is  not  required  to  meet  the 
legal  requirements  by  direct  flow  appropria- 
tions In  Wyoming  and  in  Nebraska  west  of 
Range  55  West.  Where  water  is  pumped  from 
such  storage  reservoirs,  the  quantity  of  stor- 
age water  pumped  or  otherwise  diverted  for 
Irrigation  purposes  or  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses from  anv  such  reservoir  In  any  water 
year  shall  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  such 
reservoir  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Engineer's  Office,  unless  ad- 
ditional storage  water  becomes  available  dur- 
ing the  period  June  1  to  September  30  after 
meeting  the  legal  diversion  requirements  by 
direct  flow  appropriations  In  Wyoming  and 
m  Nebraksa  west  of  Range  55  West. 

"(d)  Storage  in  reservoirs  with  priority 
dates  after  August  1,  1957,  and  storing  water 
from  the  main  stem  of  the  Niobrara  River 
east  of  Range  62  West  and  the  main  stem  of 
Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of  Section  27,  Town- 
ship 32  North,  shall  be  made  only  during 
the  period  October  1  of  one  year  to  May  1 
of  the  next  vear  and  at  such  times  during 
the  period  Mav  1.  and  September  30  that  the 
water  is  not  required  for  direct  diversion 
by  ditches  In  Wyoming  and  in  Nebraska  west 
of  Range  55  West. 

"(e)  Direct  flow  rights  with  priority  dates 
after  August  1,  1957,  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Niobrara  River  east  of  Range  62  West 
and  Van  Tassel  Creek  south  of  Section  27, 
Township  32  North,  shall  be  regulated  on 
priority  basis  with  Nebraska  rights  west  of 
Range "  55  West,  provided,  that  any  direct 
flow  rights  for  a  maximum  of  143  acres  which 
may  be  granted  by  the  Wyoming  State  Engi- 


neer with  a  priority  date  not  later  than 
July  1,  1961.  for  lands  which  had  Territorial 
Rights  under  the  Van  Tassel  No.  4  Ditch 
with  a  priority  date  of  April  8,  1882,  and 
the  Van  Tassel  No.  5  Ditch  with  a  priority 
date  of  April  18,  1882,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  (e). 

"(f)    All   direct   flow   diversions   from   the 
main   stem    of   the    Niobrara   River   east   of 
Range  62  West  and  from  Van  Tassel  Creek 
south  of  Section  27.  Township  32  North  shall 
at   all   times   be   limited    to   their   diversion 
rates  as  specified  by  Wyoming  law,  and  pro- 
vided that  Wvomlng  laws  relating  to  diver- 
sion of  'Surplus  Water'   (Wyoming  Statutes. 
1957,   Sections   41-181    to   41-188   Inclusive) 
shall  apply  only  when  the  water  flowing  in 
the  main  channel  of  the  Niobrara  River  west 
of  Range  55  West  is  In  excess  of  the  legal 
diversion  requirements  of  Nebraska  ditches 
having  priority  dates  before  August  1,  1957. 
"ARTICLE  VI. 
"A.  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  recognize  that 
the  future  use  of  ground  water  for  Irrigation 
in  the  Niobrara  River  Basin  may  be  a  factor 
in  the  depletion  of  the  surface  flows  of  the 
Niobrara  River,  and  since  the  data  now  avall- 
ah\e  are  inadequate  to  make  a  determina- 
tion In  regard  to  this  matter,  any  apportion- 
ment of  the  ground  water  of  the  Niobrara 
River   Basin   should    be   delayed   until   such 
time  as  adequate  data  on  ground  water  of 
the  basin  are  available. 

"B.  To  obtain  data  on  ground  water.  Ne- 
braska and  Wyoming,  with  the  cooperation 
and  advice  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Groundwater  Branch,  shall  under- 
take ground  water  investigations  In  the  Ni- 
obrara River  Basin  In  the  area  of  the  Wyo- 
ming-Nebraska State  line.  The  Investigations 
shall  be  such  as  are  agreed  to  by  the  State 
Engineer  of  Wyoming  and  the  Director  of 
Water  Resources  of  Nebraska,  and  may  in- 
clude such  observation  wells  as  the  said  two 
officials  agree  are  essential  for  the  investiga- 
tions. Costs  of  the  investigations  may  be 
financed  under  the  cooperative  ground  water 
programs  between  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  States,  and  the  States' 
share  of  the  costs  shall  be  borne  equally  by 
the  two  States. 

"C.  The  ground  water  investigation  shall 
begin  within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  compact.  Upon  collection  of  not  more 
than  twelve  months  of  ground  water  data 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  analysis 
of  such  data  to  determine  the  desirability  or 
necessity  of  apportioning  the  ground  water 
by  supplement  to  this  compact.  If,  upon 
completion  of  the  initial  analysis,  it  is  de- 
termined that  apportionment  of  the  ground 
water  Is  not  then  desirable  or  necessary,  re- 
analysls  shall  be  made  at  not  to  exceed  two- 
year  intervals,  using  all  data  collected  until 
such  apportionment  Is  made. 

"D.  When  the  results  of  the  ground  water 
Investigations  Indicate  that  apportionment 
of  ground  water  of  the  Niobrara  River  Basin 
is  desirable,  the  two  States  shall  proceed  to 
negotiate  a  supplement  to  this  compact  ap- 
portioning the  ground  water  of  the  basin. 

"E.  Any  proposed  supplement  to  this  com- 
pact   apportioning   the   ground   water   shall 
not   become   effective   until   ratified   by   the 
legislatures  of  the  two  States  and  :5pprove(l 
by  the  CJongress  of  the  United  States. 
"ARTICLE  VII. 
"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  re- 
main In  full  force  .^nd  effect  until  amended 
by  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Signa- 
tory  States   and   until   such   amendment  Is 
consented  to  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as 
this  compact  Is  required  to  be  ratified  and 
consented  to  in  order  to  become  effective. 
"ARTICLE  VIII. 


"Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  prevent  either  State  from 
instituting    or    maintaining    any    action    or 
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proceeding,  legal  or  equitable,  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  protection 
of  any  right  under  this  compact  or  the  en- 
forcement of  any  of  Its  provisions. 

"ARTICLE  IX. 
"Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  deemed: 
"A.  To  impair  or  affect  any  rights  or  pow- 
ers of  the  United  States,  its  agencies,  or  in- 
strumentalities, in  and  to  tiie  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin 
nor  Its  capacity  to  acquire  rights  in  and  to 
the  use  of  said  waters;  provided  that,  any 
beneficial  use  of  the  waters  allocated  by  this 
compact  hereafter  made  within  a  State  by 
the  United  States,  or  those  acting  by  or  un- 
der Its  authority,  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  the  extent  of  use  within  that 
State. 

"B.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States,  Its  agencies,  or  instrumentalities  to 
taxation  by  either  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  nor  to  create  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  its  agencies,  or 
Instrumentalities,  by  reason  of  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  or  operation  of  any  prop- 
erty or  works  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  make 
any  payment  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  State  agency,  municipality, 
or  entity  whatsoever  In  reimbursement  for 
the  loss  of  taxes. 

"C.  "fo  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States,  iXs  agencies,  or  instrumentalities,  to 
the  laws  of  any  State  to  an  extent  other  than 
the  extent  to  which  these  laws  would  apply 
without  regard  to  the  compact. 

"D.  To  affect  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  or  any  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for 
Indians  or  Indian  tribes  which  Is  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"ARTICLE  X. 
"Should  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
hold  any  part  of  this  compact  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  any  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  all  other  severable  provisions 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

•'ARTICLE  XI. 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  each  of  the 
Signatory  States  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  signed  this  compact  in  tripli- 
cate original,  one  of  which  shall  be  filed  in 
the  archives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  shall  be  deemed  the  authoritative  orig- 
inal, and  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  sig- 
natory States. 

•Done  at  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  this  26th  day  of  October. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  and 
Nine  Hundred  Sixty  Two  1962. 

•  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Nebraska 
"Dan  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

"Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Wyoming 
■Earl  Lloyd 
"Andrew  McMaster 
"Richard  Pflster 
"John  Christian 
■  Eugene  P.  Wilson 
"H  T.  Person 
"Norman  B  Gray 
"E.  J.  Van  Camp 

"I  have  participated  in  the  negotiation  of 
this  compact  and  Intend  to  repwrt  favorably 
thereon  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"W  E  Blomgren 

■Representative    of    the    United    States    of 
America". 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  reserved. 

Sec.  3  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  Impair  or  affect  any  rights  or  powers  of 
the  United  States,  Its  agencies,  instrumen- 
talities, permittees,  or  licensees  in,  over,  and 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Ni- 
obrara River  Basin;  nor  to  Impair  or  affect 
their  capacity  to  acquire  rights  in  and  to 
the  use  of  said  waters. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  38  will 
give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  through  which  these  States 
will  divide  and  apportion  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Niobrara  River.  The  Con- 
gress authorized  the  negotiation  of  this 
compact  by  the  act  of  August  5,  1953. 
and  provided  at  that  time  that  the  com- 
pact so  negotiated  would  not  become 
binding  until  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Such  approval  Is  the  sole  purpose  and 
function  of  S.  38. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  conducted 
hearings  on  this  metisure  and  found 
that  the  compact  had  been  duly  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  both  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska,  that  the  executive  branch  has 
no  difficulty  with  the  compact  and  that 
It  is  widely  supported  by  officials  of  both 
States  and  their  congressional  delega- 
tions. 

Specifically,  the  compact  which  will 
be  ratified  by  enactment  of  S.  38  does 
several  things.  It  defines  the  limits  of 
the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin,  estab- 
lishes criteria  for  apportionment  of  sur- 
face flows,  and  provides  for  subsequent 
inventory  and  apportionment  of  the 
ground  water  resources  of  the  basin. 

The  passage  of  S.  38  would  not  au- 
thorize any  Federal  expenditures  other 
than  those  involved  in  participation  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  the  ground 
water  inventory.  This  cost  would  be  min- 
imal and  would  be  carried  out  as  an  ad- 
junct of  ongoing  programs  within  the 
States  and  by  the  permanent  continuing 
staff  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  have  re- 
ported S.  38  favorably  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage at  this  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  w£is  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CANAL  ZONE  CODE 
TO  PROVIDE  COST-OF-LIVING 
CASH  RELIEF  PAYMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7517) 
to  amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code  to  pro- 
vide cost-of-living  adjustments  in  cash 
relief  payments  to  certain  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Canal  Zone  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7517 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
181  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  (76A 
Stat.  20 1  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  as  subsection  (e)   thereof;   and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  the  following 
new  subsections  (c)  and  (d) : 

"(c)  Each  cash  relief  payment  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  increased  on 
the  same  effective  date  and  by  the  same  per 
centum,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  dollar,  as 
civil  service  retirement  annuities  are  in- 
creased under  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
provisions  of  section  8340(b)  of  Utle  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"Such  Increase  shall  apply  only  to  cash 
relief  payments  made  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment  of   this   Act   as   Increased   by   an- 


nuity Increases  made  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment under  section  8340(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may 
pay  cash  relief  to  the  widow  of  any  former 
employee  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
who,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  receives  or 
has  received  cash  relief  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  under  the  Act  of  July 
8,  1937.  The  term  'widow'  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion includes  only  the  following: 

"(1)  a  woman  legally  married  to  such  em- 
ployee at  the  time  of  his  termination  for 
disability  and  at  his  death. 

"(2)  a  woman  who,  although  not  legally 
married  to  such  former  employee  at  the 
time  of  his  termination,  had  resided  con- 
tinuously with  him  for  at  least  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  employee's  termi- 
nation under  such  circumstances  as  would 
at  common  law  make  the  relationship  a  valid 
marriage  and  who  continued  to  reside  with 
him  until  his  death. 

"(3)  a  woman  who  has  not  remarried  or 
assumed  a  common-law  relationship  with 
any  other  person. 

Cash  relief  granted  to  such  widows  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
rate  at  which  cash  relief,  Inclusive  of  any 
additional  payment  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  would  be  payable  to  the  former 
employee  were  he  then  alive." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  that  in 
which  it  is  enacted. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  lines  P,  and  9,  delete  section 
2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Increase  in  CEish  relief  payments 
authorized  by  section  181  (c)  of  title  2,  Canal 
Zone  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act.  shall  apply 
only  to  cash  relief  payments  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be 
based  only  on  annuity  increases  under  sec- 
tion 8340(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
that  are  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  or 
this  Act.  The  cash  relief  payments  authorized 
by  section  181  (d)  of  title  2.  Canal  Zone  Code, 
as  added  by  this  Act,  shall  be  payable  to 
eligible  individuals  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  is 
enacted." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ENTRANCE  ROAD  AT  GREAT  SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS     NATIONAL     PARK 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11609)  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
9.  1963,  authorizing  the  construction  of 
an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJ^.  11609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vrvited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
.'ict  approved  September  9,  1963  (77  Stat. 
154).  authorizing  the  construction  of  an 
entrance  road  at  Great  Smokv  Mountains 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out.  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  1.  the  words  "on  North  Carolina 
Highway  Numbered  107  close  to  its  point  of 


interchange  •with  Interstate  Route  Numbered 
40,  near  Hepco,  North  Carolina,  to  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  park  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cataloochee  section,  and  to  accept,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  donations  of  land 
and  Interests  in  land  for  the  construction  of 
the  entrance  road,  and  to  contruct  the  en- 
trance road  on  the  donated  land:"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words:  "near  the 
intersection  at  White  Oak  Church  of  North 
Carolina  Route*  Numbered  1338  and  1346  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cataloochee  section,  and  to  ac- 
cept, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  dona- 
tions of  land  and  interests  in  land  for  the 
construction  of  the  entrance  road  together 
with  the  necessary  Interchange  with  said 
Routes  1338  and  1346,  and  to  construct  the 
entrance  road  and  the  interchange  on  the  do- 
nated land:"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "four  and 
two-tenths"  and  "five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five"  in  the  proviso  of  section  1  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "five  and  two- 
tenths"  and  "six  hundred  and  fifty",  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$1,160,000" 
in  section  2  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words:  "$2,500,000  (1969  prices),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  ordinary  fiuctuatlons  In 
construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of 
construction  Involved  herein". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
o  QfK^orid 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

(Roll  No.  Ill] 

.'Vbbltt  Flynt  Pepper 

.\ddabbo  Ford,  Pettis 

.Mexander  Gerald  R.  Powell 

.\nderson.  Ford,  Purcell 

Tenn.  William  D.  QulUen 

Ashbrook  Preilnghuysen  Railsback 

.Ashley  Gallagher  Held,  NY. 

Baring  Gaydoe  Relfel 

Beall.  Md.  Gettys  Rooney,  Pa. 

Berry  Goldwater  Roudebush 

Blatnlk  Green.  Greg.  St  Germain 

Boggs  Halpern  St.  Onge 

Boiling  Hanley  Sandman 

Bi-ademas  Hanr.a  Scheuer 

Brock  Hastings  Sebellus 

Cahlll  Henderson  Shipley 

Camp  Howard  Snyder 

Carey  Jonas  Springer 

Casey  Kee  Stuckey 


Clawson,  Del  Kirwan 

Clay  Kleppe 

Corbett  Leggett 

Cowger  Lipscomb 

Culver  Lowensteln 

Cunningham  Lukens 

Davis.  Ga.  McCarthy 

Davis,  Wis.  McCloskey 

Delaney  May 

Dent  Michel 


Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

■nernan 

Tunney 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 


Diggs  Miller.  Calif.  WhaUey 

Dlngell  Mlnshall  Wilson,  Bob 

Dwyer  Mizell  Winn 

Edwards.  Ala.  O^Konskl  Zlon 

Flndley  Ottinger 

Flood  Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  331 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorimi. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 

ENTRANCE  ROAD  AT  GREAT  SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Saylor>  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11609  amends  the 
act  of  1963  which  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  entrance  road  to  the 
Cataloochee  area  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North 
Carolina. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  H.R. 
11609  is  essentially  the  same  as  H.R. 
14074,  which  was  approved  by  the  House 
last  year.  The  only  substantive  change  in 
the  bill  recommended  to  the  House  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee this  year  involves  an  updated  cost 
estimate.  The  bill  approved  last  year  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $2,200,000, 
based  on  1967  prices;  H.R.  11609  author- 
izes $2,500,000  based  on  1969  prices.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $1,340,000  over 
the  original  authorization. 

The  original  act  in  1963  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  entrance  road,  but  it 
expressly  provided  that  the  road  would 
be  4.2  miles  in  length  and  would  involve 
approximately  525  acres  of  land.  After 
enactment  of  that  legislation,  more  de- 
tailed studies  were  made  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  modified  route  would 
more  appropriately  satisfy  the  public 
need  and  more  adequately  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  It  is 
this  revised  route  which  this  legislation 
would  authorize. 

The  route  contemplated  by  H.R. 
11609  involves  a  road  approximately  1 
mile  longer  than  the  original  road.  It 
traverses  a  more  complex  area  and  it. 
also,  includes  an  interchange  rather  than 
an  at-grade  crossing.  The  increased  cost 
involved  is  largely  attributable  to  these 
features. 

As  with  other  projects,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  agreed 
to  acquire  and  donate  the  right-of-way 
for  the  entrance  road  and  the  inter- 
change. In  return,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  promised,  subject  to  this  au- 
thorization and  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  funds,  to  construct  the  en- 
trance road  and  the  interchange  in  ac- 
cordance with  acceptable  design  stand- 
ards. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  units  of  the  national 
park  system.  In  1968.  it  had  more  visitors 
than  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and  Yosemite 
National  Park  all  put  together.  The  con- 
struction of  this  new  entrance  road  will 
connect  with  an  existine.  but  not  easily 
accessible  road,  inside  the  park.  In  do- 
ing this,  it  will  afford  access  to  an  out- 
standing wooded  area  of  the  park.  It 
should  help  to  distribute  some  of  the 
visiting  load  within  the  park  and.  at  the 
same  time,  afford  park  visitors  with  a 


new  opportunity  for  camping,  picnick- 
ing, and  other  outdoor  activities. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  construction 
of  this  entrance  road  has  been  delayed 
since  its  authorization  several  years  ago. 
Detailed  studies  have  been  made  and 
project  plans  are  programed  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Hopefully,  it  will  be 
possible  to  commence  construction,  if 
funds  can  be  made  available,  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  this  legislation,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  become  very 
familiar  with  it.  It  was  approved  by  the 
committee  without  dissent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  recommend 
the  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
11609,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  now  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  4.2  miles  were 
to  be  built  for  $1,160,000. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No,  the  amount  of  the 
new  construction  will  be  the  added 
amount  of  mileage  made  necessary  to 
lengthen  the  road  about  1  mile  and  the 
needed  new  interchange  facilities  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public. 

There  is  no  money  authorized  in  this 
legislation  to  procure  property  for  the 
park. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  understand  that, 
but  I  do  not  know  about  the  construction 
of  the  road. 

According  to  the  report,  page  3  there- 
of, changing  the  length  of  the  road 
right-of-way  from  4.2  to  5.2  miles  and 
the  acreage  of  the  right-of-way  from  525 
to  650  acres,  increased  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion of  the  road  from  51,160,000  to  $2,- 
500,000,  an  increase  of  $1,340,000? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understand  now 
what  is  bothering  my  friend.  If  you  take 
the  1969  cost  of  construction,  as  I  said 
in  the  begirming  of  my  statement,  it  is 
not  the  figures  that  my  friend  from  Iowa 
uses  that  are  comparable.  It  is  the  $2.2 
million  as  compared  to  $2.5  million.  In 
other  words,  what  is  involved  here  is  a 
difference  of  $300,000  for  that  increased 
mileage  and  additional  safety  features. 
The  other  legislation  did  not  have  the 
prices  brought  up  to  the  1969  levels.  This 
is  where  we  find  the  additional  $1,340,- 
000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  what  I  thought  was  a 
100-percent  increase  for  1  mile  of  road- 
way, based  upon  the  figures  set  forth  in 
the  report,  does  not  add  up  quite  that 
way;  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  v?ith  me  for  just  one  further  ques- 
tion. I  note  in  the  bill  this  language: 

$2,600,000  ( 1969  prices) ,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indexes 
applicable  to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved herein. 

Is  this  language  which  is  normally 
used  these  days  with  reference  to  author- 
izations of  this  nature? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  the  language 
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we  use  In  all  of  our  reclamation  projects 
at  the  present  time.  This  permits  us  to 
take  advantage  of  a  receding  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  at  the  same  time  It 
permits,  without  another  authorization, 
us  to  go  ahead  and  construct  the  facili- 
ties authorized  without  coming  back  for 
another  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  If  It  was  more, 
would  you  not  have  to  come  back.  If  the 
plus  factor  was  brought  Into  effect?  In 
other  words,  you  would  have  to  come 
back  would  you  not? 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  For  no  more  than  any 
amount  that  may  be  In  addition  to  that 
amount  shown  above  cost  increases  are 
determined  by  price  indices.  In  other 
words,  we  would  not  have  to  come  back 
for  any  other  authorization.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  this  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  kind  of  an  open-end  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  ASPINALX,.  We  closed  it,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend.  It  is  closed,  very  defl- 
Dlte;Jy«  because  the  cost  Indices  for  in- 
creased costs  of  construction  Is  well 
known  and  well  used  in  all  construc- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  to  further  relieve  the 
mind  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  the  In- 
crease In  costs  are  primarily  the  result 
of  Increased  volume  construction  and 
a  change  in  design.  The  increased  cost 
also  involves  some  work  in  grading,  a 
more  permanent  surface,  and  In  marking, 
as  well  as  other  factors  not  included  in 
the  previous  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11609.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1963,  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  an  entrance  road  to  the 
Cataloochee  section  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  11609  amends  the  original  au- 
tjiorization  because  a  study  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  State  High- 
way Commission  for  selecting  the  loca- 
tion of  the  entrance  road  has  shown  that 
a  different  route  and  crossing  than  that 
Initially  contemplated  Is  necessary  to 
provide  the  needed  access  to  this  much 
visited  national  park. 

The  act  of  September  9,  1963,  author- 
ized the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cept donations  of  land  for  the  road  right 
of  way  of  approximately  4.2  miles  in 
length  and  involving  525  acres.  The  act 
further  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$1,160,000  for  construction  of  the  en- 
trance road  on  the  lands  so  acquired. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  original  au- 
thorization the  construction  of  Inter- 
state Highway  40  and  other  factors 
require  this  change  In  plans.  H.R.  11609, 
therefore,  amends  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 9.  1963.  by  revising  the  route  of  the 
road:  increases  the  acreage  of  right  of 
way  from  525  acres  to  650  acres,  and 
Increases  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  from 
$1,160,000  to  S2.500.000. 

This  project  has  been  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  effort.  Tlie  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  secured  the  necessary  right 
of  way  and  constructed  the  eight-tenths 


of  a  mile  connecting  link  between  Inter- 
state Route  40  and  the  proposed  entrance 
road  and  Interchange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  pessage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  made  by  the  gentleman. 
I  seek  Information  about  this  bill,  and 
I  believe  I  understand  the  enhancement 
of  the  highway  safety,  better  construc- 
tion, more  ready  accessibility  for  more 
people,  to  our  national  park,  and  all  that 
part;  but  I  recall  several  bills  in  the  past 
Congress  having  to  do  with  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in 
North  Carolina,  and  other  improvements 
Including  highways  in  that  particular 
area. 

Am  I  correct  In  assuming  that  this  is 
one  of  those  bills  that  we  have  passed  in 
the  last  year  or  so  for  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  this  is  just  an  upgrading  of  the 
bill  because  of  the  increase  in  cost  of 
construction,  and  because  of  enhance- 
ments of  highway  engineering:  and,  are 
we  just  enlarging  one  that  we  have  pre- 
viously passed,  and  that  this  is  not  an- 
other particular  promotion — brought  to 
mind  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee — as  to  North 
Carolina's  contribution?  Or  are  we  again 
making  another  matching-the-funds 
grant  to  North  Carolina  for  a  turnout 
Into  their  State? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  that  the  answer  to 
his  inquiry  is  "No,"  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  bin  Is  vacating  the  action  which  we 
took  in  the  House  several  years  ago, 
when  we  authorised  highway  construc- 
tion, and  substituting  an  interchange  for 
the  Intersection  which  has  already  been 
authorized. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  really  supplants 
our  prior  action  for  the  same  general 
area,  but  it  Is  not  in  addition  thereto? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  right.  This  is  not 
in  addition  to  it.  This  is  in  place  of  the 
one  that  was  authorized. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  .yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  to  be  absolutely  knowl- 
edgeable about  this. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  will  remember 
we  did  extend  the  Blue  Ridge  Highway 
authorization  authority.  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  legislation. 

Last  year  we  also  sent  to  the  House,  but 
it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body, 
legislation  Identical  to  this  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  upgraded  prices  to  the 
additional  amount  of  $300,000. 

We  have  already  passed  through  the 
House  this  year  a  bill  which  gave  certain 
land  from  the  west  side  of  the  park  to  be 
used  as  a  State  highway  and  put  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  This  legis- 
lation took  the  dual  jurisdiction  away 
from  the  Park  Service  and  gave  It  to 
the  State. 


Those  are  all  the  bills  that  we  have  had 
relative  to  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  additional  information  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  have  given. 
Both  gentlemen  with  their  usual  discern- 
ment have  noted  what  was  worrying  me 
This  helps  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  durin<,' 
each  of  the  last  2  years  over  6,600.000 
people  visited  the  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  making  it  the  most  visited 
national  park  in  the  Nation.  Most  of 
these  people  entered  the  park  on  U.S. 
441,  which  runs  from  Gatlinburg,  Tenn., 
to  Cherokee.  N.C.  The  National  Park 
Service  states  that  the  most  serious 
trafiSc  problem  in  any  national  park  in 
the  Nation  is  in  the  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  and  on  Highway  441.  On  a 
summer  weekend  or  October  weekend, 
traffic  is  bumper  to  bumper  for  30  miles. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this  condition 
and  disburse  visitors  into  other  sections 
of  the  park,  the  National  Park  Service  is 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  1-40,  running  from  Knoxville  to 
Asheville,  close  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  park,  was  completed  and  opened  to 
traffic  last  fall. 

In  1963,  Congress  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a  scenic 
road  from  1-40  to  the  edge  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  The  road  was 
to  continue  inside  the  park  4  miles  to 
the  heart  of  the  Cataloochee  Valley, 
which  has  great  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  campsites,  picnic  areas,  nature 
trails,  and  so  forth. 

It  will  enable  park  visitors  to  have 
access  to  a  beautiful,  somewhat  Isolated 
section  of  the  park  for  camping,  pic- 
nicking, and  other  outdoor  activities,  but 
it  is  not  within  a  wilderness  area.  People 
once  lived  in  this  area,  and  some  old 
homes  and  bams  are  still  standing  In  the 
open  valley.  This  Is  not  the  road  In  the 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  which 
has  been  opposed  by  conservationists. 
This  road  will  make  the  Cataloochee 
area  the  most  accessible  section  of  the 
Smoky  Moimtalns  National  Park,  being 
only  1  hour's  drive  from  Asheville  and 
a  1  "2 -hour  drive  from  Knoxville  on  an 
interstate  road. 

The  4-mile  section  of  this  road  located 
within  the  park  has  been  completed  and 
Is  ready  for  use. 

The  section  of  road  authorized  by  the 
1963  act  was  to  be  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  effort.  The  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  acquired  the  entire  right-of-way  for 
the  road  and  Is  building  an  eight-tenths 
of  a  mile  connecting  road  between  1-40 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Park  Service 
road.  The  National  Park  Service,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  1963  act,  will  construct 
the  entrance  road. 

As  plans  became  more  definite  and  de- 
tailed, it  became  evident  that  the  co- 
operative Federal-State  plan  required 
an  entrance  road  of  greater  length  than 
had  been  anticipated  earlier.  It  also  be- 
came evident  that  an  interchange  was 
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needed  at  a  point  where  the  road  crossed 
an  existing  State  road.  The  decision  to 
build  the  interchange  was  dictated  by 
safety  considerations.  It  also  became  evi- 
dent that  In  order  to  build  a  road  of  the 
desired  standards,  the  1963  authoriza- 
tion was  Inadequate,  and  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  limit  was  necessary. 

H.R.  11609  contains  the  recom- 
mended cost  increase  authorization, 
which  amounts  to  $1,340,000,  and  au- 
thorizes lengthening  the  road  from  4.2 
miles  to  5.2  miles,  and  revises  the  de- 
scription of  the  route.  One-half  of  the 
extra  cost  was  made  necessary  because 
of  the  decision  to  construct  the  inter- 
change. 

The  situation  in  brief  now  is  that  we 
have  constructed  one-half  of  the  scenic 
road  designed  to  ease  traflBc  congestion 
and  open  up  an  additional  section  of  the 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  This 
is  the  authorization  that  we  need  in  or- 
der to  build  the  other  half. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr  PniCE 
of  Illinois) .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  11609,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  In  view  of  the  holiday  and  the 
Importance  of  this  bill  and  the  scheduling 
of  the  session  today.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  rollcall.  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  341,  nays  3,  not  voting  88,  «is 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  1121 
TEAS— 341 


Abernethy 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Adair 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Dawson 

Adams 

Buchanan 

de  la  Garza 

Albert 

Burke.  Fla 

Dellenback 

Anderson. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Denney 

Caltf. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dennis 

AnderEon,  111. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Oerwlnskl 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Devlne 

Andrews. 

Burton,  Utah 

Dickinson 

N.  Dak. 

Bush 

Dlngell 

Annunzlo 

Button 

Donohue 

Arends 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dorn 

Asplnall 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dowdy 

Ay  re  8 

Cabell 

Downing 

Baring 

Caffery 

Dulskl 

Barrett 

Cahlll 

Duncan 

Belcher 

Carter 

Eckhardt 

Bell.  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Edmor.dson 

Bennett 

Cellar 

Edwards.  Calif 

Betts 

Chamberlain 

Edwards,  La. 

Bevlll 

Chappell 

Eilberg 

Blaggl 

Chlsbolm 

Erlenborn 

Blester 

Clancy 

Esch 

Bingham 

Clark 

Eshleman 

Blackburn 

c:ausen. 

Evars.  Colo. 

Blanton 

DonH. 

Fallon 

Boggs 

Clawson.  Del 

Farbsteln 

Bolacd 

Cleveland 

Pascell 

Bollir.g 

Cobelan 

Felghan 

Bow 

Collier 

Fish 

Brademafi 

Collins 

Fisher 

Brasco 

Colmer 

Flowers 

Bray 

Conable 

Foley 

Brlnkley 

Conte 

Ford, 

Brooks 

Corman 

William  D. 

Broomfleld 

Coughlln 

Foreman 

Brotzman 

Cramer 

Fountain 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daddarlo 

Fraser 

Brown.  Mich. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Prey 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Frledcl 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gali&anakls 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
GrlfBn 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanna 

Har.sen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
HarEha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hlcka 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosm«r 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jone.s,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 


Conyers 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MftcQregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matblas 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUIs 
Mir.lsh 
Mink 
Mlze 

MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Qa. 
,  ONelll.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepi>er 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Poll 
Pollock 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  HI. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnski 
Quie 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rees 
Held.  m. 
Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 
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Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scbneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

QUman 

Ott 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 
Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watts 
Weicker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Tunney 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watkins 


Watson 
Wh  alley 
Wldnall 
WUson,  Bob 


Winn 

Young 

Zlon 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 

Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Beall,  Md. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Brock 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Clay 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Davis.  Ga. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Evins.  Tenn. 


Flndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Goidwater 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hal  pern 

liar,  ley 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Howard 

Jonas 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Landruni 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

MaUllard 

May 

Michel 


MlUer.  Calif. 

Minshall 

Mlzell 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

Pettis 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Reld.  NY. 

Reifel 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

SlEk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Sryder 

S'ucbey 

Taft 

Talcott 

T.ague.  Calif. 

Xoxijue.  Tex 

Thompson,  N.J. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  susjf^nded  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Sandman. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Lukens 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  vrtth  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Goidwater. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Watkins  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Watson  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

TEMPORARY   EMERGENCY   ASSIST- 
ANCE   TO    PROVIDE    NUTRITIOUS 
MEALS  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
susF>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  *H.R. 
11651  >,  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  funds 
and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
free  or   reduced-price  meals  to   needy 
children  not  now  being  reached. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  11651 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act 
the  following  new  section: 

"TEMPORARY  EMiSGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO  PRO- 
VIDE N-CTRmorS  MEALS  TO  TWE  NEEDY  CHIL- 
DREN     IN      SCHOOL      AND      IN      OTHER      GROUP 

ACTrvrriES  otjTSIde  of  school 
"Sec.   14.    (a)    Notwithstanding  any   other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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Is  autborized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  per  annum 
In  funds  from  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
Au|f\ist  24,  1935  (7  U.3.C.  612c),  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  Improve  the  nu- 
trition of  Beedy  children  In  group  situations 
away  from  home,  excluding  situations  where 
children  m-e  maintained  In  residence. 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  3  per  centum  for 
apportloiunent  to  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  shall  each  be  paid  an  amount 
whlcb'  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of 
such  reserved  funds  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  three  to  seventeen,  Inclxislve,  in 
each  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  In  all  of  them.  For  the  purpoees 
of  this  section  "State"  Includes  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
to  be  used  for  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State,  other 
than  those  listed  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to'  such  remaining  funds  as  ( 1 )  the 
number  "(ST  children  In  that  State  aged  three 
to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  families  with  In- 
comes of  lees  than  $3,000  per  annum,  and 
(2)  the  number  of  children  In  that  State 
aged  three  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  fami- 
lies receiving  an  annual  Income  In  excess 
of  $3,000  per  annum  from  payments  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  children 
In  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  aged  three  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive,  of  families  having  an  annual  In- 
come of  less  than  $3,000  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  data  available  from  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce.  At  any  time  such  data 
for  a  State  are  available  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  such  data  shall  be  used  In 
making  calculations  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  from  data  which 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  such  agee  from  families  receiving 
an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  $3,000  per 
annum  from  payments  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

"(C)  State  educational  sigencles.  or  the 
Secretary  as  provided  for  under  sections  10 
and  13(d)  of  this  Act.  shall  use  the  funds 
authorized  In  this  section  to  provide  meals 
to  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  do  not 
have  the  financial  ability  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  nutrition  of  the  children  and  to 
children  determined  by  local  officials  as  in 
need  of  improved  nutrition.  Such  funds  may 
be  used  to  finance  such  children's  participa- 
tion In  a  nonprofit  food  service  program  un- 
der this  Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966;  to  assist  In  financing  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  equipment  needed  to  operate  such 
programs;  and  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  In  such  fiscal 
year  to  defray  part  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  States  In  carrying  out  this  section. 
"(d)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  Intended  to  supplement  the  authority 
and  funds  available  for  use  under  other 
sections  of  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act.  except  that  not  to  exoeed  5  per  centum 
of  the  funds  available  to  any  State  under  this 


section  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  13  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  regulations  for  the  operation 
of  the  program  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  withholding  of  funds  for  and 
disbursement  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
wUl  be  effected  In  accordance  with  section 
10  of  this  Act,  exclusive  of  the  matching 
provisions  thereof. 

"(g)  The  withholding  of  funds  and  dis- 
bursement to  service  institutions  will  be 
effected  In  auxordance  with  section  13(d)  of 
this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11651  would  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by  adding 
a  new  section  giving  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  iuring 
the  current  fiscal  year  $100  million  from 
section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935 — 
7  United  States  Code  612C — to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  needy  children  in 
schools,  in  day  care  facilities,  and  other 
organized  activities  in  which  children 
are  concentrated  away  from  their  homes. 

These  funds  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  funds  that  have  already  been  appro- 
priated by  the  House  and  Senate  in 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill,  H.R. 
11612,  the  differences  in  which  are  yet 
to  be  resolved  in  conference. 

The  disposition  of  section  32  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11612  and  the  passage  of 
H.R.  11651  is  reflected  in  the  following 
table  which  I  request  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1970  (H.R.  11612)— 
DISPOSITION  OF  SEC.  32  FUNDS 

(In  thousands  of  doilars| 


Item 


1970 
House 


1970 
Senate 


Appropriation  or  estimate +665.000  +665,000 

Balance  from  prior  years +300.000  +300,000 

Transfers  to — 

(1)  Child  nutrition -194,266  -194.266 

(2)  Special  milk  -120,000  

(3)  Agricutlure  research -15.000  -15,000 

(4)  FAS...               -3,117  -3,117 

(5)  Interior  Department -7,703  -7.703 

Total  available  after 

transfers +624,914  +724,914 

Obligations -444.914  -444,914 

Unobligated  balance  carried  for- 

ward  to  subsequent  year +180,000  +300.000 

HR  11651                       .     -100,000  -lOO.OOO 

Unobligated  balance  carried  for- 
ward to  subsequent  year +80,000  +200,000 


The  total  funds  thus  being  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1970  as  a  result  of  the 
House  passage  of  H.R.  11612  and  H.R. 
11651  for  child  feeding  programs  would 
be  $858,015,000,  as  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  which  I  request  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 


HJi.   11612   and   H.R.   11651    fiscal   year 
1970  funds 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

CHILD    PZKDINC    PSOGBAMS 

Cash  grants  to  Staites: 

School  lunch    (sec.  4) 168,041 

Special  assistance  (sec.  11) 44,800 

School   breakfast 10.000 

Nonfood  assistance 10,000 

State    administrative 750 

Nonschool  food  progrsun 10,000 

Special   milk 120,000 

Special  section  32 89,000 

H.R.  11661  section  32 100,000 

Total  cash   to  States... 552,  591 

Commodities  to  States : 

School  lunch  (sec.  6) 64,325 

Section  32 90,411 

Section  416 146.838 

Total    commodities 301.574 

Federal  operating  expenses : 

School    lunch 3,100 

Nonschool    feeding 750 

Special   milk 

Total  operating  expenses 3,850 

Total,  child  feeding.-. 858,015 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  urgent  need  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
we  have  not  provided  sufBcient  funds  to 
adequately  provide  for  food  services  for 
needy  schoolchildren  throughout  this 
Nation.  Of  the  fifty-one  and  a  quarter 
million  children  enrolled  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  thirty-two  and  a 
half  million  do  not  have  school  limch 
programs  at  the  present  time.  Three  and 
a  quarter  million  of  the  children  not 
now  participating  in  the  school  lunch 
program  need  a  free  lunch.  Approxi- 
mately nineteen  and  a  half  million  of 
those  not  now  participating  require  a 
reduced  price  lunch. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  refer 
you  to  the  hearings  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  conducted 
on  May  13,  1969,  page  2481  and  those  that 
follow,  which  were  reported  on  page  7 
of  House  Report  91-379  that  accom- 
panies this  bill. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  program's 
administration  include  payments  to  the 
school  to  permit  it  to  acquire  the  food 
and  the  service  equipment  to  be  able 
to  provide  nutritious  meals  to  children. 

Fimds  are  distributed  among  the 
States  so  as  to  focus  on  the  low-income 
groups  in  the  poor  sections  of  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  and  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  coimtry.  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  formula  we  have  in  title  I  of 
ESEA. 

Three  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
allotted  among  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

In  all  of  these  areas  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, many  needs  are  in  common — 
school  buildings  are  old  and  lack  food 
preservation  and  preparation  facilities — 
local  financial  resources  are  extremely 
limited  to  expand  school  budgets  to  in- 
clude food  services. 

To  serve  all  the  children  not  now  be- 
ing served  we  realize  this  bill  would  not 


do  the  complete  job.  That  would  take 
some  $225  mllUon,  the  best  authorities 
estimate.  But  if  we  fall  to  make  avail- 
able the  $100  milUon  which  we  propose 
to  make  available  here  we  are  not  going 
to  make  any  progress  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  pressing  problem. 

I  recognize  some  will  question  this 
legislation  because  they  have  maintained 
that  we  would  diminish  the  availability 
of  section  32  funds  and  we  would  deplete 
the  fund  from  the  standpoint  of  some 
commodity  which  might  need  to  be  sup- 
ported or  might  need  to  be  purchased. 
Here  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out, 
and  I  believe  we  are  carrying  out,  the 
true  intent  of  section  32  when  it  was 
originally  enacted  in  1935.  by  purchasing 
commodities.  Many  of  the  commodities 
are  presently  supported  with  a  support 
price,  and  can  be  purchased  for  the 
needy  children  in  this  country. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  funds  under 
this  bill  are  spent  in  the  local  communi- 
ties. I  will  say  that  80  percent  of  the 
funding  is  spent  in  the  local  communi- 
ties, and  the  other  20  percent,  of  course, 
is  spent  for  commodities  that  are  not 
perishable  that  can  be  distributed  to  the 
various  school  systems  and  stored  in  the 
warehouses. 

I  believe  we  should  also  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  in  many  years  since 
1935  we  have  had  a  reduction  of  the 
carryover,  and  some  years  it  has  been  as 
small  as  $47  mUlion,  and  $73,724,000. 

In  addition  to  the  $300  million  carry- 
over, which  was  carried  over  this  year 
from  section  32  funds  into  fiscal  year 
1970,  several  years  ago  this  House  au- 
thorized S500  million  as  the  permanent 
aopropriation  to  support  section  32  pur- 
pases  and  section  32  commodities.  We 
are  not  depleting  this  fund.  We  are  really 
carrying  out  the  true  purposes  of  this 
fund.  On  any  occasion  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  can  take  action  if  there 
is  an  emergency  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
ti-y  without  coming  to  the  Congress  for 
an  autiiorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  we  would  be  taking  $100  mUUon 
from  Department  of  Agriculture's  funds, 
whatever  they  may  be?  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  said? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  said  we  were  taking 
$100  million  from  section  32  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act,  which  this 
Chamber  has  done  time  and  time  again. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  children  in  the  cities  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  most  needy  children  with 
school  limches.  in  the  cities  as  well  as 
those  in  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  want  the  gentle- 
man to  emphasize  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  Members  here  what  is  happening  to 
this  $100  million:  where  it  is  being  taken 
from  and  what  is  is  being  used  for,  so 
that  they  may  have  some  comprehension 
of  how  this  money  is  being  used  and  that 
it  will  all  be  charged  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa,  who 


hsw  always  supported  educational  and 
humanitarian  legislation,  and  who  is  a 
great  supporter  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, that  this  $100  mllUon  does  not 
flow  Into  normal  channels.  Fifty-four 
percent  of  the  money  Congress  appropri- 
ates for  school  lunches  goes  to  middle- 
class  children — children  from  families 
whose  income  ranges  from  $10,000  up- 
ward. In  this  particular  instance  all  of 
the  money  goes  to  children  In  families 
with  less  than  $3,000  and  it  is  distributed 
according  to  the  various  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  fami- 
lies with  less  than  $3,000  a  year  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  in  the  country. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  money  is  being 
taken  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  now  has  the  money  available, 
and  in  my  judgment  this  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  our  farmers  be- 
cause we  are  continuing  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  commodities,  which  was  the  real 
purpose  of  our  enacting  section  32  of  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  the  gentle- 
man says  is  true,  but  the  primarj-  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  help  needy 
children.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  The 
primary  purpose  here  is  to  help  needy 
children.  And  for  no  greater  purpose 
could  this  money  ever  be  expended,  in 
my  judgment,  since  we  have  this  emer- 
gency in  this  country.  And  I  feel  that  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  responsibility  if 
we  failed  to  do  it. 

I  might  observe  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  utilized  section  32 
funds  more  this  year  than  on  previous 
occasions.  However,  what  the  Appro- 
priations Conrmittee  did  this  year  in 
H.R.  11612  was  to  take  section  32  funds 
and  substitute  them  for  the  direct  ap- 
propriations that  have  been  made  in 
previous  appropriation  measures. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  as  I  hope  we  will 
today,  we  will  provide  authorization  for 
the  money  which  Is  derived  from  the  sec- 
tion 32  program,  to  help  needy  children 
from  families  of  less  than  $3,000  income 
who  do  not  now  have  a  sufBcient  diet. 

Even  with  a  use  of  $100  million  for 
needy  schoolchildren,  there  will  still  be 
enough  section  32  funds  available  with 
which  to  acquire  surplus  commodities  of 
all  kinds  from  American  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  past  has  been  that  there  have  not 
been  suflScient  programs  to  utilize  sur- 
plus foods  after  they  have  been  acquired. 
This  bill  will  make  certain  that  we  uti- 
lize the  production  from  our  farms  by  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  needy 
schoolchildren. 

Wc  also  have  an  authorization,  in  case 
this  is  a  problem  to  anyone,  an  authori- 
zation under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  section  205.  for  $55  million.  There- 
fore, if  Department  of  Agriculture  uses 
for  other  programs  so  much  section  32 
money  that  there  is  not  enough  to  cover 
this  $100  million  authorization,  or  if  they 


use  this  $100  million  but  do  not  have 
sufBcient  section  32  funds  to  acquire  sur- 
plus commodities  to  fuinil  U8DA  com- 
mitments. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  is  con- 
cerned that  there  might  not  be  enough 
section  32  funds  to  purchase  commod- 
ities such  as  the  citrus  fruit,  turkey, 
pork  or  any  other  commodities;  you  can 
rest  assured  that  the  S500  million  au- 
thorization which  is  law  would  pennlt 
a  supplemental  appropriation  later  on 
If  needed.  This  bill  will  make  certain 
that  there  will  be  an  availability  of  an 
additional  $100  million  for  the  use  of 
needy  children  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorization  that  we 
attempted  last  year  and  which  went 
through  the  House,  was  in  the  sum  of 
S300  miUion.  The  authorization  we  are 
asking  for  this  year  is  SlOO  million. 
Therefore,  we  feel  it  is  in  the  amount 
that  can  well  be  used  and  should  be 
used  and  that  we  need  the  authorization 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  in  the  school 
lunch  program  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  of  colleaeues 
to  vote  for  this  legislation  at  this  time. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished   gentleman   from   Minne- 
sota yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucty. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  we  should  ixiint 
out  here  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  worked  many 
long  hours  and  days  in  trying  to  improve 
the  school  lunch  programs  of  this  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  deserves  much  credit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  food  assistance 
program,  in  the  child  feeding  programs 
in  the  schools,  we  are  presently  propo.«- 
ing  to  spend  S758.015.000  under  the 
House  bill  that  was  parsed,  including 
the  S120  million  that  wss  put  in  the  bill 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
PoACE>.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  other  body  has 
taken  action  on  this  and  has  approved 
an  appropriation  of  S722.015.000,  I  th-nk 
we  should  make  it  clear  here  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  that  the  SlOO  mil- 
lion, if  the  House  acts  favorably  and  if 
this  legislation  is  passed,  that  this  $100 
million  is  intended  in  addition  to  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  conferees 
agree  on. 

We  intend  that  this  $100  million  ext'  a 
will  bring  the  total  in  the  childrtn's 
feeding  program  up  to  approximately 
$850  million.  We  further  intend  that  this 
$100  million  should  be  expended  for  the 
needy,  the  poorest,  the  most  needy, 
where  the  demand  is  present  and  where 
we  do  not  have  school  equipment  in  the 
estimated  7,000  or  8.000  schools  in  this 
countrj-;  am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 
Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  I.-:  correct. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11651.  another  legisla- 
tive milestone  in  our  continuing  program 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  improved  nutri- 
tion to  our  economically  disadvantaged 
children. 
Until  our  program  has  reached  every 
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hungry  child  in  America  and  given  him, 
through  proper  nutrition,  the  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  his  maximum  potential 
in  life,  our  task  is  incomplete.  H.R.  11651, 
a  1-year  emergency  measure,  would  aid 
the  needy  children  of  our  Nation  who  are 
not  being  reached  by  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

Nutritlon-deflolent  children  in  schools. 
In  day-care  facilities,  and  in  other  or- 
ganized activities  in  which  children  are 
concentrated  away  from  their  homes,  are 
the  Intended  beneficiaries  of  this  emer- 
gency program.  These  children,  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  17,  would  be  provided 
meals  free  of  charge  or  at  a  reduced 
price.  These  children  must  be  given, 
through  the  utilization  of  our  available 
national  resources,  the  needed  assistance 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  inadequate 
nutrition. 

Our  national  resources  in  this  Instance 
consist  of  $100  million  derived  from  cus- 
toms receipts.  The  legislation  before  us 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlc«lture-to  use  that  sum  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  carry  out  Its  purposes. 
As  we  marvel  at  the  dramatic  achieve- 
ment of  the  Apollo  11  mission  and  con- 
tinue to  oflfer  our  prayers  for  the  safe 
return  of  its  crew,  it  is  not  too  remote 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  leaders  of 
America's  epic  programs  of  the  future, 
whether  in  space  or  on  this  earth,  may 
well  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  disad- 
vantaged children  H.R.  11651  is  de- 
signed to  aid.  Irrespective  of  such  possi- 
bility, however,  by  improving  the  nutri- 
tion of  these  needy  children.  America 
will  have  made  an  infinitely  wise  Invest- 
ment in  Its  own  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11651  deserves  our 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  one  concern,  and  I  am  asking 
these  questions  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing information. 

Are  section  32  funds  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support  the 
price  of  grain  products? 

For  example,  wheat,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  out  In  the  Midwest  we  are 
hurting  with  the  price  support  of  $1.25 
for  wheat,  and  after  transportation  and 
storage  charges  it  is  down  to  $1.15. 

Would  taking  $100  million  away  from 
section  32  funds  destroy  any  opportunity 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  raise 
the  price  support  on  wheat  for  fiscal  year 
1970? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  This  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  still  be  able  to  raise 
the  price  support  on  wheat  in  1970  un- 
der the  law. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  That  would  be  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  or  un- 
der what  they  call  title  n  funds,  I 
believe:  is  that  where  it  comes  in? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
In  the  past  there  has  been  very  little  of 
the  money  used  for  grains.  This  has  been 
used  mostly  for  the  perishable  commod- 
ities. For  instance.  $10  million  was  used 
in  1968  for  grains  of  all  kinds.  Not  just 
wheat,  but  all  kinds  of  grain. 


Mr.  DENNEY.  Out  of  the  section  32 
funds? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Out  of  the  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  But  do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that,  taking  the  $100 
million  out  of  the  school  lunch  fund 
would  not  affect  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's right  to  raise  the  price  support 
on  wheat? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Because  there  would  be 
other  funds  available? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feiohan  f . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11651,  which  I  consider 
to  be  paramount  in  importance  to  many 
of  our  Nation's  children.  H.R.  11651  au- 
thorizes the  expenditure  of  section  32 
funds  for  free  or  reduced  priced  meals  to 
needy  children. 

Section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24, 
1935—7  U.S.C.  612C— revenues  are  de- 
rived from  imports  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural products  and  are  returned  annually 
to  the  Treasury.  Since  1959,  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  has  reverted  to  the 
Treasury  from  section  32  funds.  The 
House  of  Representatives  recognized  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  these  funds  in  a 
meaningful  fashion  when  we  approved 
last  year  a  measure  quite  similar  to  that 
which  we  are  considering  here  today. 
Although  no  further  action  was  taken  on 
that  measure  by  the  Senate,  enough  sup- 
port was  engendered  for  the  bill's  pro- 
visions that  $45  million  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  meet  the  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  disadvantaged  children. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  extensive  hearings  on  food 
service  programs  in  an  effort  to  cover 
thoroughly  all  aspects  of  food  distribu- 
tion, particularly  the  roles  played  by  all 
levels  of  government  in  the  administra- 
tion of  assistance  programs  for  needy 
persons.  During  these  hearings  some 
startling  facts  were  revealed  with  respect 
to  the  continuing  lack  of  coverage  by 
our  food  assistance  programs.  The  com- 
mittee report  discloses  the  following 
facts: 

First.  More  than  4'/2  million  needy 
children,  ages  5  through  17,  are  not  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  price  limches. 

Second.  More  than  6,600  schools  in 
economically  needy  areas  are  without 
food  services. 

Third.  Almost  3,000,000  economically 
deprived  children,  ages  5  through  17,  in 
need  of  a  school  breakfast  do  not  have 
access  to  such  a  program. 

Fourth.  As  many  as  three-quarters  of 
a  million  children  coming  from  large 
families  whose  incomes  are  in  excess  of 
53,000  per  annum  are  estimated  to  need 
subsidized  school  food  services. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
in  recent  months  to  the  problems  of  mal- 
nutrition and  some  valuable  recom- 
mendations have  been  proposed  for  ef- 
fectively feeding  the  hungry.  This  dis- 
cussion is  most  helpful  toward  establish- 
ing a  meaningful  nutritional  assistance 
program  for  the  economically  deprived. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
passage  of  H.R.  11651  by  Congress  will 
not  obviate  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
and  workable  program  for  feeding  the 


poor.  The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  is  desperately  needed.  It  demands 
our  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Farb- 

STEIN )  . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  11651, 
legislation  which  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  for  children  from  low- 
income  families. 

This  is  one  of  very  few  bills  to  come 
before  the  House  which  allocates  fiscal 
resources  to  those  who  need  them  most. 
It  is  an  irony  that  with  millions  of  hun- 
gry children  in  America,  we  have  hunger 
programs  like  the  special  milk  program 
which  allocates  less  than  7  percent  of 
their  funds  to  poor  children  and  that  at- 
tempts by  myself  and  others  to  redirect 
such  programs  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  has  demonstrated  that  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  can  grasp  the  urgency 
with  which  hunger  and  malnutrition 
must  be  faced  in  this  country. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  can  come  to  a  similar  com- 
prehension of  this  sense  of  urgency  and 
report  out  immediately  the  Senate 
passed  bill  to  double  fiscal  1970  funding 
for  the  food-stamp  program  without 
waiting  for  redundant  hearings. 

Unfortunately,  as  good  as  this  legisla- 
tion is,  it  does  not  begin  to  meet  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

If  the  entire  $100  million  went  just  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  it  would  not  be 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  city's  4.24  million  schoolchildren. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Federal  payment 
of  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  free  lunches 
to  the  Nation's  poor. 

Nor  are  State  governments  like  New 
York  State  making  such  a  contribution. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Yoik,  Rocke- 
feller has  demonstrated  a  dramatic  lack 
of  concern  for  the  hungry  schoolchil- 
dren not  only  by  the  cutting  of  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  program  on  the 
premise  that  welfare  money  was  avail- 
able to  pay  for  the  cost  of  poor  chil- 
dren's lunch,  but  by  then  turning  right 
around  and  cutting  the  welfare  budget 
for  food  as  well. 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  Rockefellers 
and  Republican  State  legislators  to  do 
anything  about  child  hunger,  just  like 
you  cannot  rely  on  this  administration 
in  Washington  to  do  anything  in  this 
area. 

You  don't  see  the  administration  ac- 
tively supporting  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  The  administration  is  more 
concerned  about  balancing  the  budget 
than  about  feeding  poor  starving  kids. 
Where  Johnson  asked  for  $20  million  in- 
crease in  school  nutrition  funding  for 
fiscal  1970,  an  amount  which  was  barely 
adequate,  Nixon  cut  back  even  that  re- 
quest $5  million. 

Nixon  only  came  out  with  his  May 
statement  to  the  Congress  on  hunger 
after  public  indignation  became  too 
much  to  bear,  and  the  daily  press  ac- 
counts of  the  administration  in  fighting 


on  hunger  became  too  embarrassing. 
Unfortunately,  that  statement  turned 
out  to  be  little  more  than  rhetoric  for 
it  has  not  been  translated  into  any 
action. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  there 
is  much  Nixon  could  have  done  to 
achieve  the  objectives  he  set  down  in 
his  May  speech  to  Congress  on  hunger 
with  the  resources  and  funding  he  had. 
My  attempts  to  prod  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  spend  the  $30  million  in 
food-stamp  money  it  had  available  at 
end  of  fiscal  1969,  and  the  $110  million 
In  free  food  money  were  of  no  avail. 
About  all  either  did  was  bring  excuses 
from  the  administration  on  why  it  could 
not  act  and  result  in  a  political  coverup 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hid- 
ing the  $110  million  in  bookkeeping 
g>'mnastics  to  prevent  the  public  from 
knowing  what  they  had  done. 

As  I  said  2  months  ago  when  I  intro- 
duced the  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act.  the 
only  way  that  progress  is  going  to  be 
achieved  in  this  field  is  for  the  Congress, 
together  with  the  American  people  to 
act,  ignoring  the  administration.  This 
bill  is  a  good  example  of  a  committee 
doing  exactly  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Holifieldi. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  hesitation  in  trj'lng  to  comment 
on  another  committee's  bills,  and  I  very 
seldom  do  it. 

But  I  do  believe  this  is  a  bill  that  the 
Nation  can  afford.  I  believe  the  strength 
of  our  Nation's  future  lies  in  the  chil- 
dren of  today.  The  facts  are  incontro- 
vertible that  there  is  a  need  for  these 
hot  lunches  in  many  parts  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  program  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  people.  Certainly,  if  we  can 
afford  some  of  the  expenditures  we  are 
affording,  we  can  afford  to  feed  needy 
and  hungry  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill.  I  want  to  compliment  the  majority 
and  the  minority  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor. 
I  trust  that  we  will  look  at  this  in 
terms  of  adding  to  our  national  assets 
and  that  we  will  all  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
California  often  speaks  about  the  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  noticed  the  other  day 
that  the  gross  national  product  is  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $925  billion. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  pretty  high. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  that  there 
are  any  so-called  needy  children  in  this 
coimtry  under  the  circumstances.  How 
does  the  gentleman  accoimt  for  a  $925 
billion  annual  gross  national  product  and 
needy  children? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  very  simple.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  the 
fact  that  you  and  I  get  $42,500  a  year 
and  a  lot  of  people  in  these  United  States 
do  not  get  that. 

This  gross  national  product  Is  not  dis- 
tributed as  well  as  we  should  like  to  see 
it  distributed.  I  think  if  it  was  distributed 


in  some  areas  of  our  country,  where  these 
pockets  of  poverty  exist,  then  we  would 
not  have  the  problem  of  hungry  children 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  think,  that  the  yardstick  for 
measurement  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  this  country  does  not  repose  in  any 
gross  national  product  figures.  I  main- 
tain that  the  gross  national  product  and 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  arrived  at  is  as 
phoney  as  a  $13  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  an  hour  someday  to  talk  on  that 
matter  with  the  gentleman,  but  it  is  not 
under  discussion  so  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
1  Mr.  Kyl  ) . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not 
want  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  pass  without  some  comment. 
In  the  past,  the  Speaker  of  this  House 
has  joined  with  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  well-inten- 
tioned programs  to  solve  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Further,  we  have  just  heard  some  com- 
ments about  the  gross  national  product 
and  the  seeming  wealth  of  the  country', 
and  at  the  same  time  admitting  a  need 
to  take  care  of  individuals  who  are  not 
sharing  in  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

I  know  that  this  administration  is  in- 
terested not  in  grandiose  public-relation 
types  of  programs,  but  in  programs  which 
will  yield  results.  We  know  that  the  effort 
has  been  made,  and  yet  we  also  know 
that  somehow  the  money  that  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  through  the  years 
has  not  filtered  to  those  people  who  really 
need  it.  We  need  a  good,  firm,  effective 
plan,  not  just  money,  but  a  definite 
planned  program  to  make  sure  that  this 
money  does  get  to  the  places  where  it 
is  needed. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  this  administration  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  solving  this  problem  which 
has  existed  for  too  long  in  the  United 
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Ml-.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  appreciate  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentleman. 
But  those  are  facts,  and  the  facts  remain 
that  $140  million  that  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  for  free 
food  programs  and  for  food  stamps  was 
returned  to  the  Treasury,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  this  great  need  among 
those  who  need  food,  and  the  fact  that 
I  wrote  to  him  on  two  occasions  request- 
ing that  that  money  be  distributed  among 
the  various  States  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  food  stamps  and  free  food. 
Certainly  intentions  are  governed  by 
facts,  and  I  have  given  you  facts. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  will  reiterate  to  the  gentle- 
man this  obvious  fact:  We  have  appro- 
priated money  for  years  in  this  program. 
We  have  had  money  available.  In  my 
own  State  and  in  the  gentleman's  State, 
in  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Congress,  this  money  has  not  gone  where 


it  should  go.  That  fact  is  also  obvious. 
We  need  not  only  money,  but  also  a  plan 
to  get  the  money  to  where  it  should  go. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that,  so  far  as  turning  money 
back  to  the  Treasury  is  concerned,  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  we  saw 
$229,038,099  turned  back  to  the  Treasury. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  no  money 
turned  back  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  It  is  so  close  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  we  cannot  tell  exactly, 
but  it  looks  like  there  will  be  none  re- 
turned, and  it  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses intended  in  1969.  Secretary  Hardin 
is  feeding  needy  people  rather  than  turn- 
ing monev  back  to  the  Treasury- 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
JoELsoN)  for  an  observation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Iowa,  one  asking  why  there  should  be 
hvmgry  children  if  our  gross  national 
product  is  so  high,  and  the  other  saying 
that  it  Is  ver>'  difficult  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram to  feed  hungry  children. 

I  watched  that  moon  shot  last  night. 
I  saw  Americans  on  the  moon,  and  I 
saw  television  beamed  from  the  moon 
to  the  earth.  I  also  witnessed  the  Presi- 
dent speaking  on  the  telephone  from 
earth  to  moon. 

I  think  if  we  had  the  same  sense  of 
commitment  to  feed  hungi-y-  children  as 
we  do  to  go  to  the  moon,  there  would 
not  be  a  starving  person  in  the  United 
States  of  America  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  ( Mr.  Pepper  > . 

Mr.  PEPPER.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  noted 
with  interest  the  remarks  made  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross) 
that  the  gross  national  product  was  not 
the  criterion  of  the  social  conditions  of 
this  country.  I  therefore  presume  to  call 
attention  to  a  bill  which  has  been  mtro- 
duced  in   the  other  body   by   the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Mondale, 
and  I  in  this  body,  setting  up  a  Council 
of  Social  Advisers  in  the  executive  de- 
partment and  providing  for  an  annual 
social   report   by   the   President   and   a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
upon  such  report,  all  analogous  to  the 
Full  Employ-ment  Act  of   1946.  settmg 
up  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
the  White  House,   a  Presidential   Eco- 
nomic Report,  and  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  President's  Economic  Report  in 
the  Congress.  Such  legislation  would  in- 
form the  Congress  and  the  country-  as 
to  what  the  social   conditions  of   our 
people  are  throughout  the  land. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to   the  gentleman  from   Connecticut. 
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Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  11651.  In 
the  midst  of  the  affluence  of  this  country 
it  is  a  sobering  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
children  are  not  adequately  fed. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remedy 
that  defect.  Certainly  in  a  time  when 
so  much  of  our  resources  are  expended 
in  matters  that  have  no  connection  with 
human  concerns  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  take  this  modest  step  to  guaran- 
tee the  present  health  of  our  children, 
and  as  a  result  greater  national  health 
for  our  country. 

This  bill  will  improve  the  nutrition  of 
needy  children  in  schools,  day-care 
facilities,  and  other  organized  activities 
where  children  are  brought  together 
away  from  their  homes.  This  program 
will  reach  children  who  are  not  now 
benefiting  fi-om  Federal  food  service 
support. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  objective  and  I 


hope  that  the  House  will  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  bill  goes  to  the  other  body  I  believe 
we  should  make  it  clear  that  in  financing 
the  school  lunch  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1970— HJl.  11612— the  House  did  not 
make  direct  appropriations  in  all  cases 
here  and  decided  to  finance  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  regular  school  lunch  program 
as  well  as  other  child  feeding  programs 
out  of  section  32  fimds. 

I  think  that  this  is  Illustrated  by  ex- 
amination of  the  following  two  tables. 
The  first  table  reflects  the  increased  use 
of  section  32  as  a  source  of  funding  for 
child  feeding  programs  and  the  second 
table  indicates  that  the  total  funds  being 
made  available  to  child  feeding  programs 
from  direct  appropriations  and  from  sec- 
tion 32  transfers  does  not  Indicate  an 
appreciable  increase  for  a  comparable 
period. 


TOTAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FROM  SECTION  32  FUNDS 


Itain 

1968 

1969  estimate 

1970  estimate 

ApDfopriation  or  estimate        

J578,911,603 
300,000.000 
20,077  -. 

$596,645,658 
300, 000. 000 

J665.  000.  000 
300,000,000 

Balance  available  from  prior  years 

Recovery  ol  prior  years  obligations 

Unobligated  balance  of  research  funds 
Research  Service 

returned  from  Agricultural 

317,305  .. 

Transfers  to— 

Child  nutrition  programs 

Special  milk  program 

-45,000,000 
-104.000,000 

-15.000.000 
-3,117,000 
-7,443,592 

-64,325,000 
-104,000.000 

-15,000.000 
-3.117,000 
-7, 412, 775 

-194.266.000 
i?o  nno  nnn 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

15  oon  nno 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Interior  Department 

H.R.  11651 

-3.117.000 

-7,  703.  000 

-100. 000. 000 

524.914,000 
444,914,000 

Total  available  after  transfers 

704,688.393 
175,649,394 
229,038  999 

702, 790, 883 
402,790,883 

Obligations 

Unobligated  balance 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward  to  s 

ubsequent  year 

300, 000, 000 

300.000.000 

80.000.000 

FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  1969  AND  ESTIMATES  FOR  1970 
|ln  thousandsl 


A.  Child  feeding  programs: 

1.  Cash  grants  to  States: 

(a)  School  lunch  (sec.  4) , 

(b)  Special  assistance  (sec.  11). 

(c)  School  breakfast 

(d)  Nonfood  assistance 

(B)  State  administrative 

(f)  Nonschool  food  program 


(e)  Special  milk. 

(fi)  r 


I  Special  sec.  32. 


Fiscal  year 

1970 

1969, 

revised 

Senate 

estimated 

budget 

House  bill 

committee 

$162,  041 

$168,041 

$168,041 

$168, 041 

10,000 

44,800 

44,800 

44,800 

3.500 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

750 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

750 

750 

750 

750 

5.700 

10,000 

10,000  .. 

103,314  .. 

119  300 

83,319 
89,000 

43,941 

89.000 

89,000 

Total,  cash  to  States. 

2.  (^mmodities  to  States: 

School  lunch  (set  6) 

Sec.  32 

Sec.  416 


330.046 


332. 591 


451,891 


415,910 


64,325  64,325  64,325  64,325 

80,500  90.411  90,411  90,411 

144,872  146.838  146.838  146.838 


Total,  commodities. 


289,697 


301,  574 


301,  574 


301,574 


3.  Federal  operating  expenses: 

School  lunch 

Nonschool  feeding 

Special  milk 


2.161 
500 
681 


3,100 
750 


3,100 
750 
700 


3,100 
750 
681 


Total,  operating  expenses. 
Total,  child  feeding 


3,342 


3,850 


4.550 


4,531 


623, 085 


638,015 


758,015 


722. 015 


In  fiscal  year  1969,  transfers  from  sec- 
tion 32  funds  to  child  feeding  programs 
amounted  to  approximately  $194  mil- 
lion. This  year,  in  the  House  passed 
H.R.  11612,  they  amounted  to  $340  mil- 
lion but  the  total  funds  being  made 
available  from  both  sources — section  32 
and  direct  appropriations — increased  by 
less  than  $15  million. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  agrees  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute  in  order  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  I  agree  with  the 
figures,  and  that  there  was  a  shift  from 
direct  appropriations  to  the  use  of  sec- 


tion 32  in  the  school  lunch  program  and 
the  special  feeding  program. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  plenty  of 
authorization  for  tidditional  appropria- 
tions if  programs  funded  under  section  32 
go  over  the  amount  annually  accumu- 
lated. 

Also,  in  closing,  I  would  say  that  when 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
chastise  this  administration  for  not  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  needs  of  hungry 
E>eople,  they  are  surely  missing  the  boat, 
because  the  requests  we  have  seen  In  the 
President's  messages,  sent  to  Congress, 
to  both  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  (Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  are  greater  than  we  have  ever 
seen  before.  This  shows  that  this  admin- 
istration is  not  only  committed  to  con- 
tinue the  space  race  which  was  begun 
some  years  ago  but  also  it  is  committed 
to  put  its  money  where  its  mouth  was  on 
feeding  needy  people.  President  Nixon's 
request  to  double  funds  for  needy  people 
cannot  be  turned  into  some  cla'm  of 
callous  attitude  just  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  years  we  have  witnessed  the  step- 
by-step  awakening  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  a  sobering  set  of  circumstances 
prevailing  in  their  countrj- :  the  existence 
of  hunger  and  widespread  malnutrition. 
In  1967,  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who 
saw,  and  were  profoundly  dismayed  by, 
the  existence  of  hunger.  In  a  land  where 
many  farmers  are  paid  not  to  grow  food, 
in  a  land  which  gives  generously  of  its 
vast  quantity  of  surplus  food  to  less  for- 
tunate nations,  the  discovery  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  seems  at  first  an  im- 
possibility. Skepticism  and  doubt  pre- 
vailed in  the  beginning  but  were  gradu- 
ally erased  by  periodic  revelations  of 
more  and  worse  conditions  of  severe  mal- 
nutrition and  himger.  Thus,  in  June  of 
1967  a  team  of  dedicated  doctors  re- 
ported to  the  Reld  Foundation  and  wrote 
in  a  shocked  and  angry  tone  about  hun- 
ger among  the  children  of  Mississippi: 

We  saw  children  who  are  hungry  and  who 
are  sick — children  for  whom  hunger  Is  a 
dally  fact  of  life  and  sickness.  In  many  forms. 
an  inevitability.  We  do  not  want  to  quibble 
over  words,  but  "malnutrition"  is  not  quite 
what  we  found;  the  boys  and  girls  we  s.iw 
were  hungry — weak,  in  pain,  sick;  fieir  lives 
are  being  shortened:  they  are,  in  fact,  visiblv 
and  predictably  losing  their  health,  their 
energy,  their  spirits.  They  are  sufTerins  from 
hunger  and  disease  .^md  directly  or  Indirectly 
they  are  dying  from  them — wlilch  Is  ex-ict:-.- 
what  "starvation"  means. 

In  the  reports  that  followed  in  1968.  it 
was  again  always  the  children  who 
seemed  to  suffer  most  from  lack  of 
enough  of  the  right  foods;  it  was  also  the 
children  who  understood  least  what  was 
happening  to  them. 

The  report  by  the  Citizens'  Board  of 
Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 
in  the  United  States  maintained  that 
children  in  poverty  areas  were  found  to 
be  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  national 
norm,  an  observation  supported  by  the 
preliminary  results  of  the  national  nu- 
trition survey  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  When- 
ever cases  of  the  extreme  protein  and 
caloric  deficiency  diseases  of  kwashior- 


kor and  marasmus  are  reported,  children 
are  always  the  victims.  Perhaps  worse 
than  the  bodily  damage  done  to  children 
by  hunger  and  malnutrition  is  the  harm 
that  may  be  done  to  their  minds.  There 
is  increasing  evidence  to  show  that  a  lack 
of  protein  in  the  diet  of  babies  and  young 
children  may  lead  to  irreversible  brain 
damage.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has  this 
year  heard  disturbing  testimony  on  this 
question  as  it  has  on  so  many  other  .mat- 
ters concerning  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  American  children. 

Since  1946  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  attempting  to  assure  American  chil- 
dren of  good  nutrition,  primarily  through 
the  school  lunch  program,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  Last  year  we  learned  what  many 
people  had  suspected  for  a  long  time :  the 
school  lunch  program  is  not  doing  the 
job  of  feeding  those  children  most  in 
need  of  nutritious  food,  the  children  of 
poverty.  A  study  was  made  of  the  pro- 
gram by  five  prestigious  women's  groups 
and  their  findings  were  published  in  a 
report,  "Their  Daily  Bread" : 

The  most  cherished  myth  about  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  Is  that  no 
child  who  really  needs  a  lunch  is  allowed 
to  go  hungry. 

We  say  flatly  that  this  is  not  so.  By  con- 
servative estimates,  the  odds  are  three  to 
one  against  his  getting  a  free  lunch.  There 
are  six  million  school-age  children  In  this 
country  from  families  at  the  rock-bottom  of 
poverty— whose  parents  earn  less  than  $2,000 
a  year  and /or  are  receiving  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  But  fewer 
than  two  million  children  receive  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program. 

The  authors  of  "Their  Daily  Bread" 
and  the  others  who  have  written  about 
this  intolerable  situation  have  all  recom- 
mended the  same  remedy:  increased 
funds  to  Insure  that  needy  children  are 
fed.  H.R.  11651— the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us — is  a  bill  that  will  do  just  that. 
It  amends  the  National  School  Limch 
Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  $100  million 
in  section  32  funds  in  fiscal  1970  to  pro- 
vide meals  for  children  whose  families 
earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year  or  a:c  on 
AFDC. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  awaken- 
ing, of  the  American  people  is  now  com- 
plete and  that  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  H.R.  11651  is  now  abundantly 
evident.  I  personally  have  every  faith 
in  the  generosity  and  the  clearsighted- 
ness of  my  fellow  citizens:  I  believe  that 
once  they  are  awaie  of  the  existence  of 
wrongs,  the  American  people  want  to 
right  them  if  they  possibly  can.  They— 
and  we,  as  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress— can  right  the  grievous  wrong  be- 
ing done  to  so  many  of  America's 
children. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  support  to  the 
amendment  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

In  spite  of  our  belief  in  an  affluent 
-America,  there  are  still  millions  of  needy 
schoolchildren  who  begin  and  end  each 
day  hungry,  who  sufifer  from  constant 
malnutrition  which  will  affect  them  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

America  enjoys  a  continuing  and 
rapidly  expanding  technology.  As  we  de- 


velop new  means  of  producing  goods,  as 
om-  requirements  for  the  goods  them- 
selves change,  so  do  our  labo.-  require- 
ments. It  has  become  apparent  that 
American  workers  increasingly  require 
an  adequate  education  in  order  to  earn  a 
decent  living.  Those  who  suffer  most 
from  rapid  changes  in  technology  are  the 
children  of  the  unskilled  and  the  single 
skilled.  When  parents  are  thrown  out  of 
work  or  forced  to  take  more  menial  jobs 
because  they  lack  the  requisite  skills,  the 
amount  of  food  available  in  the  home 
naturally  dwindles. 

As  a  result,  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  children  enter  into  the  vicious 
cycle  of  hunger  and  ignorance.  A  child 
who  is  hungry  cannot  learn.  And  a  child 
who  grows  up  hungry  has  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  tools  to  provide  for  him- 
self and  become  a  productive  citizen.  And 
thus  his  children  too  enter  into  the  vi- 
cious cycle. 

A  child's  most  crucial  development 
years  are  his  earliest.  Malnutrition  in  his 
youngest  years  prevents  physical  devel- 
opment of  his  brain  as  well  as  his  body. 
I  am  told  that  by  the  age  of  3  years  a 
child's  brain  achieves  80  percent  of  its 
adult  weight.  FYom  the  time  of  concep- 
tion through  the  child's  early  years, 
failure  of  the  brain  to  receive  adequate 
and  proper  nutrition  will  result  in  dras- 
tic failure  of  brain  growth  which  cannot 
be  made  up  in  later  years.  The  result  is 
permanent  brain  damage  or,  at  best, 
congenital  ignorance.  And  it  is  a  simple 
fact  of  life,  for  which  we  need  no  expert 
testimony,  that  a  child  who  has  his  mind 
on  his  belly  will  not  be  attentive  to  his 
lessons. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  nutrition 
to  a  child  will  result  in  a  greater  likeh- 
hood  of  chronic  adult  illness.  In  order  to 
be  productive  a  man  must  be  healthy.  If 
a  child  spends  the  first  15  years  of  his 
life  with  inadequate  nutrition  to  develop 
his  body  and  withstand  disease  it  follows 
that  as  an  adult  his  productivity  will  be 
lessened  and  continuously  interrupted  by 
sickness  and  disease. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  loss  of 
effectiveness  or  productivity  of  Us  chil- 
dren. The  future  of  any  nation  is  de- 
pendent on  the  physical  and  intellectual 
strength  of  its  next  generations.  If  to- 
day's children  are  hungry,  tomorrow's 
America  is  the  loser. 

This  Nation  presently  spends  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  not  growing 
crops.  If  we  can  afford  to  subsidize  our 
farmers  for  not  growing  food,  then  we 
can  certainly  afford  to  make  food  avail- 
able to  hungry  schoolchildren. 

I  realize  that  we  presently  have  pro- 
grams which  are  supposed  to  provide 
nutritional  assistance  to  the  hungry.  It 
is  apparent,  how-ever.  that  these  pro- 
grams are  not  reaching  the  people  for 
which  they  were  intended.  I  also  under- 
stand that  these  programs  are  presently 
under  study  in  an  effort  to  make  them 
more  effective.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
necessary  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  now 
and  some  future  date  when  the  present 
programs  can  be  made  more  effective  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  support 
to  this  emergency  measure. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11651,  a  bill  for  temporary 


emergency  assistance  to  provide  nutri- 
tious meals  to  needy  children. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 
has  long  been  recognized  by  the  House. 
Last  year  we  passed  a  similar  measure, 
H.R.  17872,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  which  requires  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity vote.  No  further  action  was  taken 
on  that  measure  in  the  Senate  although 
the  bill  stimulated  the  appropriation  of 
$45  million  to  be  distributed  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  children  along  the 
guidelines  set  forth  in  H.R.  17872. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  1970, 
SlOO  million  from  section  32  of  the  act 
of  August  24,  1935,  to  provide  free  or 
reduced  price  breakfasts  or  lunches  to 
needy  children. 

Section  32  revenues  are  derived  from 
imports  of  foreign  agricultural  products, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  funds  from  this 
source  be  used  to  provide  food  for  our 
needy  children.  The  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  was  informed  that  more  than 
4' 2  million  needy  children,  ages  5 
through  17,  are  not  receiving  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches.  More  than  6,600 
schools  in  economically  needy  areas  are 
without  food  services.  Equally  startling, 
almost  3  million  economically  deprived 
children,  ages  5  through  17,  in  need  of 
a  school  breakfast  do  not  have  access  to 
such  a  program. 

In  addition  to  helping  these  children, 
the  bill  would  assist  as  many  as  three 
quarters  of  a  million  children  from  large 
families  whose  incomes  are  in  excess  of 
$3,000  but  who  are  estimated  to  need 
subsidized  school  food  services. 

Overall,  there  are  an  estimated  32.5 
million  children  who  do  not  participate 
in  the  school  lunch  program.  Less  than 
10  million  of  them  could  be  expected  to 
be  able  to  afford  a  full  price  lunch  at 
school.  I  would  favor  an  appropriation  to 
bring  the  program  within  reach  of  all 
children  who  need  either  free  or  sub- 
sidized lunches,  but  the  cost  of  includ- 
ing all  32.5  million  children  would  be 
approximately  $1.3  billion. 

If  we  merely  provided  an  entirely  free 
lunch  for  the  3,250.000  extremely  needy 
children  who  are  not  participating  in 
any  school  luiich  program,  the  cost 
would  be  $225  million.  I  think  that  these 
figures  show  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  us,  and  document  the  need  for 
the  $100  million  we  are  requesting.  De- 
spite all  of  the  government  programs  in 
this  field,  the  amount  we  are  seeking 
today  will  not  meet  the  need. 

The  authority  conferred  by  the  bill 
is  specifically  to  provide  food  services  to 
children  in  addition  to  the  support  now- 
provided  under  the  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutritional  Act.  The 
major  focus  of  the  program  would  be  to 
reach  those  children  in  schools  and  or- 
ganized children's  activities  who  are  rot 
now  benefiting  from  Federal  food  serv- 
ice support  for  whatever  reason. 

It  is  intolerable  for  this  affluent  na- 
tion to  continue  neglecting  the  basic 
nutrition  needs  of  millions  of  schoolchil- 
dren. There  are  Ir^suflQcient  funds  avail- 
able from  section  32  duties  on  imported 
agricultural  products  to  meet  the  entire 
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deficiency,  but  I  urge  approval  of  this 
measure  to  bring  some  relief  and  bene- 
fit to  our  hungry  children. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  country — along  with  the  entire 
world — basks  in  the  sun  of  a  scientific 
and  technological  achievement,  until 
now  only  a  dream  for  mankind.  Two 
brave  and  talented  human  beings  have 
landed  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
placed  there  by  an  astounding  display 
of  pure  research  and  applied  science 
management  and  teamwork.  It  is  an 
achievement  which  has  moral  and  social 
Implications  of  equal  Importance. 

While  the  drama  focuses  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  men  in  space,  equally  dra- 
matic is  the  effort  that  put  them  there. 
The  effort  cost  $24  billion,  and,  at  its 
peak,  top  Apollo  project  directors  coordi- 
nated and  managed  the  work  of  20,000 
companies  employing  420,000   people. 

Just  as  I  am  deeply  moved  by  this 
achievement,  I  am  equally  struck  by  the 
irony  through  which  we  find  ourselves 
here  today  to  consider  legislation  to  pro- 
vide '3'  million  needy  children  with 
breakfasts  and  lunches  which  they  ur- 
gently need  and  currently  do  not  have. 

Why  is  it  that  we  can  make  a  national 
commitment  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  organize  an  effort  to  decipher  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  while  we  have 
not  as  yet  made  a  similar  total  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  hunger,  disease,  illit- 
eracy, and  poverty  in  America? 

We  have  developed  a  metallic  skin  for 
the  space  capsule  which  enables  it  to 
move  our  astronauts  in  and  out  of  vary- 
ing earthly,  space,  and  lunar  environ- 
ments in  complete  safety,  resisting  tem- 
peratures as  high  as  240  degrees  above 
and  below  freezing,  without  damage  to 
the  space  capsule  or  threat  to  the  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  extraordinary  hu- 
man beings  who  guide  it. 

Why  is  it  we  cannot  devise  the 
metals — the  packaging  materials  for  the 
foods  and  liquids  we  consume — which 
will  commence  a  process  of  slow  disinte- 
gration when  exposed  to  the  elements 
after  being  used.  Today  the  streets  of 
our  cities  are  littered  with  soda  bottles, 
beer  cans,  and  plastic  containers  in  ever- 
increasing  volume.  We  have  yet  to  de- 
velop the  methodology  for  their  removal; 
our  cities  are  threatened  with  inunda- 
tion from  garbage  beacuse  we  have  ig- 
nored the  problems  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. 

We  have  solved  the  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  the  astronauts'  waste  products 
by  recycling  them  into  washing,  and 
then  drinking  water,  and  of  bringing 
our  astrotiauts  back  from  the  moon  with- 
out bringing  bacteria  which  will  con- 
taminate the  earth.  Yet  we  continue  to 
poison  and  pollute  the  earth  s  air,  land, 
and  water  at  rapid  rates.  We  have  yet  to 
organize  comparable  crash  programs  to 
undertake  the  immense  task  of  purifying 
our  rivers,  air,  and  land  of  the  various 
kinds  of  human  and  industrial  waste 
and  pollutants  which  threaten  to  make 
our  own  planet  unllvable. 

The  effort  in  space  demonstrates  what 
dedicated  Americans  can  achieve  when 
they  establish  priority  objectives. 

Why  can  we  not  establish  our  domes- 
tic goals  here  on  planet  earth  and  de- 


vote the  same  type  of  technological  ge- 
nius and  development  know-how  to  pre- 
serving the  quality  of  life  on  earth,  as 
we  have  done  to  establish  the  possibility 
of  life  beyond  it. 

The  Apollo  effort  indicates  far  more 
than  our  demonstrated  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  ultimate  in  death-dealing 
weaponry.  It  demonstrates  what  we 
could  do  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  plenty. 
We  can  solve  the  problem  of  pollution 
and  poverty  and  overpopulation  if  only 
we  establish  the  kind  of  priorities  for 
these  urgent  problems  which  we  now  give 
to  our  space  program  and  to  programs 
designed  to  Increase  our  cap>acity  for 
death  and  destruction. 

As  a  barebones  start,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  H.R.  11651. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  this  House  will  speedily  and  re- 
soundingly approve  this  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  11651,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use,  during  this  fiscal  year, 
$100  million  to  provide  free  or  reduced 
breakfasts  or  lunches  to  needy  children. 

The  specific  intent  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  essential  nutritional  services  to 
extremely  needy  children  who  are  not 
now  benefiting  from  Federal  food  service 
support  programs.  It  would  seem  obvious 
that  the  most  effective  and  practical  way 
of  providing  these  services  would  be.  as 
the  bill  directs,  through  activities  in 
which  children  are  concentrated  away 
from  their  homes,  such  as  a  preschool 
program  or  a  day-care  facility.  In  other 
words,  the  administrative  resources  and 
units,  through  which  these  programs  can 
be  brought  to  the  children,  would  be 
already  in  existence  so  that  the  program 
would  be  projected  with  a  maximum  of 
economic  operation  and  efBciency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  credit  of  this  coun- 
try and  this  Government,  a  great  deal 
has  already  been  accomplished  toward 
overcoming  the  very  serious  problem  of 
child  malnutrition  but  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  take  this  further  wholesome 
step  is  evidenced  by  the  authoritative 
testimony  disclosed  In  committee  hear- 
ings that:  More  than  41/2  million  needy 
children,  ages  5  through  17,  are  not  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  price  lunches: 
more  than  6,600  schools  in  economically 
needy  areas  are  without  food  services; 
almost  9  million  economically  disad- 
vantaged children,  ages  5  through  17,  In 
need  of  a  school  breakfast  do  not  have 
access  to  such  a  program;  and  as  many 
as  three-quarters  of  a  million  children 
coming  from  large  families  whose  in- 
comes are  less  than  $3,000  per  annum  are 
estimated  to  need  subsidized  school  food 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  impressive 
testimony  to  inspire  our  actions  and  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  this  House 
would  unite  in  agreeing  there  is  no  rea- 
son at  all  why  any  child,  or  indeed  adult, 
should  go  hungry  in  this  land  of  plenty. 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  would  further 
agree  that  a  well-nourished  child  learns 
better,  is  healthier,  has  greater  energy.  Is 
better  dispositioned.  and  is  bound  to  be- 
come a  better  mature  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  these  past  several 
months  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  and  attention  given  to  the 
subject  of  priorities  in  spending.  It  iz  dif- 


ficult, indeed,  to  think  of  anything  that 
would  have  a  higher  call  upon  such  pri- 
ority than  a  needy  American  child.  Un- 
questionably, this  bill  represents  a  pru- 
dent priority  investment  in  the  future  of 
America  and  I  most  earnestly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  promptly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  it  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  11651, 
concerned  with  providing  adequate  nu- 
trition to  needy  children.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  is  obvious.  Poor  per- 
formance in  school  is  known  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  lack  of  a  proper  diet 
Nutritional  differences  deti-act  from  a 
child's  attitude,  desire,  and  capability  to 
learn.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  better  than 
4.5  million  of  the  needy  children  in 
America  are  not  receiving  free  lunch. 

This  legislation  is  certainly  one  of  top 
priority  in  the  consideration  of  our  na- 
tional needs. 

Eiven  though  the  suburbs  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Maryland  are  among  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  Nation,  we  have 
pockets  of  poverty  and  there  is  a  real 
need  among  some  of  the  schoolchildren. 
Last  spring,  in  Montgomery  County.  I 
found  that  some  of  our  needy  children 
were  not  receiving  free  lunches. 

The  Montgomery  County  School  Board 
has  taken  steps  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion, but  I  feel  that  it  illustrates  a  very 
important  point — if  we  are  going  to  aid 
in  diminishing  this  nutritonal  gap 
through  the  school  lunch  program,  we 
are  not  only  going  to  need  the  necessarj' 
funds,  but,  in  addition,  we  must  have 
cooperation  at  all  levels — Federal,  State, 
and  local. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  H.R.  11651  which  would 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority  to  use  SlOO 
million  from  section  32  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  August  24,  1935,  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  needy  children.  The  program 
would  be  administered  through  schools, 
day-care  facilities,  and  other  organized 
centers  and  activities  where  children  are 
concentrated  away  from  their  family  res- 
idences. The  authority  prescribed  in  this 
bill  is.  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  spe- 
cifically "to  provide  food  services  to  chil- 
dren in  addition  to  the  food  service  sup- 
port now  being  provided  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutritional  Act" — committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  11651,  page  2. 

The  authority  in  this  bill  will  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  reach 
more  children  who  are  in  need  of  nutri- 
tional assistance  but  who  are  not  now 
benefiting  from  other  Federal  food  serv- 
ice prc«rams.  Unfortunately,  the  amount 
of  $100  million  will  reach  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  3.25  million  children  who 
need  free  lunches.  Approximately  32.5 
million  children  are  not  now  participat- 
ing in  Federal  school  lunch  programs.  Of 
these  32.5  million  children,  approximate- 
ly 3.25  million  are  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  need  free 
lunches.  In  addition,  over  19  million  chil- 
dren are  estimated  to  need  reduced  price 
lunches. 


Despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  chil- 
dren in  need  of  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  are  not  receiving  food  support 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  ap- 
propriations contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  for  Federal  child  feeding 
programs  are  only  marginally  greater 
than  those  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  requested  $643,- 
715  000  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  food  sup- 
port programs  for  children,  only  a  little 
over  $20  million  more  than  the  $623,085,- 
000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
President  Nixon's  revised  budget  re- 
quest reduces  this  small  increase  still 
further  to  $638,015,000. 

Since  the  funds  recommended  for 
child  feeding  programs  in  fiscal  year  1970 
are  only  slightly  greater  than  was  ex- 
pended in  fiscal  year  1969.  it  is  clear  that 
these  programs  will  be  unable  to  reach 
the  22.25  million  children  who  need  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  but  are  not  now 
receiving  them.  Therefore  it  is  essential 
that  additional  funds  be  provided. 

The  $100  million  authorized  in  H.R. 
11651  will  be  drawTi  from  section  32 
funds  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  August 
24,  1935,  from  which,  since  1959.  approx- 
imately $1  billion  has  been  returned  to 
the  Treasury'.  Hence  the  expenditure  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  11651  would  not  derive 
from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  regular  operation  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act. 

While  it  is  important  that  the  House 
approve  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  that  the 
funds  authorized  in  H.R.  11651  are  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  nutritional  needs 
of  needy  school-age  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report  on  this  bill, 
approximately  S255.5  million  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  a  free  lunch 
to  the  3.25  million  most  needy  children 
not  now  receiving  Federal  nutritional 
support.  Thus,  the  $100  million  authori- 
zation contained  in  this  bill  will  not  even 
meet  the  needs  of  half  of  the  most  needy 
children.  The  cost  of  feeding  all  school- 
age  children  who  currently  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, it  is  estimated,  would  be  over  $1 
billion,  or  more  than  10  times  the  amount 
authorized  in  H.R.  11651. 

The  House  should  not,  then,  be  con- 
tent merely  to  approve  the  bill  before  us 
today.  For  the  $100  million  in  additional 
funds  authorized  in  H.R.  11651  still  falls 
far  below  the  $255.5  million  which  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
estimated  is  required  to  provide  free 
lunches  for  only  the  most  needy  3.25 
million  children  not  now  participating  in 
other  school  lunch  programs.  Hence, 
there  is  also  a  need  to  increase  appro- 
priations for  other  child  feeding  pro- 
grams from  the  levels  recommended  in 
the  revised  budget  of  the  administration 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Yesterday,  the  Nation  witnessed  the 
historic  and  dramatic  landing  of  Apollo 
11  on  the  moon.  The  technological 
achievement  represented  by  that  landing 
Is  Indeed  cause  for  immense  national 
pride.  But  we  would  not  forget  that  the 
achievements  of  the  Apollo  program  were 
extremely  costly— at  least  $24  billion.  The 
appropriations  which  NASA  received  for 
that  effort  did  not  cover  part  of  the  costs 
of  a  moon  landing;  for  both  NASA  and 


Congress  recognized  that  partial  appro- 
priatioris  would  not  get  the  job  done. 

With  full  support,  the  Apollo  program 
is  achieving,  in  spectacular  fashion,  the 
goals  formulated  for  it.  Congress  must 
now  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  achieve 
comparable  results  in  solving  the  unmet 
domestic  needs  of  our  society,  programs 
designed  to  meet  those  needs  must  also 
receive  full  support  and  attention.  So 
long  as  Congress  continues  to  appropriate 
only  half  the  amoimt  of  money  needed 
to  solve  urgent  problems  here  at  home, 
we  will  never  achieve  results  comparable 
to  the  success  In  space. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  men  have 
dreamed  of  reaching  the  moon.  That 
those  dreams  were  fulfilled  yesterday 
represents  an  enormous  achievement  for 
the  United  States.  But  the  dream  of  abol- 
ishing hunger  and  malnutrition  is  far 
older  than  the  dream  of  reaching  the 
moon.  The  fact  that  we  have  as  yet  failed 
to  achieve  that  dream  is  not,  as  Apollo 
11  demonstrates,  a  failure  of  technical 
know-how.  It  is  rather  a  failure  of  wUl. 
We  have  reached  the  moon.  It  is  now 
time  for  Congress  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  abolition  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
must  take  priority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  11651. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll.  ,^ 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^-ere — yeas  352,  nays  5.  not  voting  75,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  1131 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asplr.all 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Belcher 

BeU,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blngbam 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bradcmas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mlcb. 
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Brown,  Ohio 
BrovhlU,  N  C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
CahUl 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chaniberlaln 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
ColUnB 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 


Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dernls 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

EdmondEon 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 


Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Prey 
P^ledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
OallflanaklB 
Oarmatz 
Gtettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Or«y 

Green,  Pa. 
GrltBn 
Griffiths 
Qrover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Echmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Ho'.lfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
Klne 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lontr.  Md. 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 


Davis,  Wis. 
Gross 


McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsb 
Martin 
Mathiafi 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melchcr 
Meskin 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
MlnlEb 
Mink 
Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

01  sen 

ONeal.Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  NO. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Held,  ni. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

NAYS — 5 
Hall  Poage 

Montgomery 

NOT  VOTING — 75 


Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowEkl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

StsJTord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga.. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlerran 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vandcr  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehiirst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wleeins 

William* 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Vatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Beall,  Md. 
Berry 
Brock 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dwyer 


Edwards.  Ala. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Ooldwater 

Green.  Oreg. 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jor.as 

Kee 

Ki  rwan 

Lljjscomb 

Lukens 


McCarthy 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mir  shall 

O'Konskl 

Pettis 

Powell 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Reid.  NY. 

Re  If  el 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Snyder 
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Stuckey 

Waldle 

WllBon,  Bob 

Talcott 

Wampler 

Winn 

Teague,  Calif. 

Watklns 

ZlOD 

Teague,  Tex. 

Watson 

Tunney 

Whalley 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob  WU- 
Bon. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  B4r.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
bam. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Abbttt  with  Mr.  Seal!  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Plnley. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Qoldwater. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Llpwcomb. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Pettis  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  i-econsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL"  COMMISSION  ON  PROD- 
UCT SAFETY  EXTENSION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10987)  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  in 
order  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion so  that  it  may  complete  its  assigned 
tasks. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  10987 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(c)  of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  Act  (PubUc  Law  90-146;  81  Stat.  466) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two  yeiu:s  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Joint  Reeolutlon" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "June 
30,  1970". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia    <Mr.  Staggers)    is  rec- 


ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
10987  extends  the  life  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  from 
November  20,  1969.  to  June  30,  1970.  This 
Commission  was  created  by  Public  Law 
90-146,  a  joint  resolution  approved  No- 
vember 20.  1967.  It  is  a  temporary  com- 
mission and  has  a  2-year  life  which 
commenced  on  November  20,  1967. 

Public  Law  90-146  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  funds  to  be  appropriated 
of  $2  million.  Of  this  sum,  $525,000  was 
actually  appropriated  in  1968  but  by  the 
time  the  Commissioners  were  actually 
sworn  in  and  the  Commission  was 
funded,  most  of  the  first  year  of  its  2- 
year  life  had  passed. 

H.R,  10987  wiU  provide  7  additional 
months  for  the  Commission  to  complete 
its  work.  No  new  authorization  is  sought. 

H.R.  10987  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  extension  is 
supported  by  the  Commission  itself,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  thus  far  I  have  heard  of 
no  opposition. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
was  created  by  the  90th  Congress  to  make 
an  indepth  study  of  strengths  and 
shortcomings  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts  to  protect  citizens  from  the 
effects  of  hazardous  substances.  It  was 
intended  that  the  Commission  would  ex- 
plore the  state  of  the  laws  in  effect  at 
each  level  and  the  maimer  in  which  they 
were  being  implemented.  It  was  also  in- 
tended to  discover  where,  if  anywhere, 
there  might  exist  barren  spots  in  the 
coverage.  The  job  was  to  take  until  No- 
vember 1969  and  then  cease. 

Due  to  circumstances  which  were  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  any  fault 
of  the  legislation,  the  appointment  of 
the  Commissioners  was  not  accom- 
plished until  May  1968.  Thereafter,  the 
process  of  obtaining  funds  with  which  to 
carry  out  the  assignment  was  not  com- 
pleted until  October  1968.  Consequently, 
one  of  the  2  years  intended  to  complete 
the  task  was  eaten  up  before  it  got  off 
the  ground. 

Once  in  motion,  the  Commission  got 
about  its  work  diligently  and  effectively. 
In  an  interim  report  on  children's  toys  it 
presented  information  which  resulted  in 
almost  immediate  action  to  improve  the 
safeguards  by  amendment  to  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act.  That  legislation 
is  presently  pending  and  should  be  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  next  week  or  two. 

The  committee  listened  to  the  Com- 
missioners describe  their  activities  and 
plans  for  completing  the  assignment. 
The  effort  seems  to  be  well  run  and  aimed 
at  proper  objectives.  It  is  also  clear,  how- 
ever, that  a  period  of  about  2  years  is  the 
required  time  in  which  to  accomplish 
that  which  we  decreed.  To  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Commission  in  November 
of  this  year  would  be  wasteful  of  the 
effort  already  expended. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  merely  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  for  7 
additional  months.  That  will  end  the 
project  on  Jime  30.  1970.  which  is  still 


314  months  short  of  the  original  2-year 
estimate  for  the  work.  The  Commission 
feels,  however,  that  it  can  render  the 
kind  of  report  we  are  looking  for  by  that 
time.  There  is  no  need  for  additional  ap- 
propriation authorizations. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  H.R 
10987. 

Mr.  ETTiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
distinct  pleasure  and  sense  of  duty  to  the 
Nation  and  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  rise  today  to  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of 
H.R.  10987  and  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  so  that 
it  can  complete  its  assigned  tasks. 

I  have  been  quite  impressed  by  the 
work  that  the  Commission  is  doing  in  a 
variety  of  areas.  Earlier  this  year.  I 
sponsored  H.R.  10012  which  is  identical 
to  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  and 
H.R.  7509  which  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  in- 
clude additional  categories  of  hazards 
which  are  found  primarily  in  toys  so 
that  our  children  will  not  suffer  the  loss 
of  life  and  limb  because  of  the  propensity 
of  some  manufacturers  to  make  and 
market  toys  which  are  fashionable  but 
not  safe.  The  latter  bill  was  drafted  by 
the  Commission  and  demonstrates  in 
one  small  way  its  worth. 

The  work  which  the  Commission  has 
done  in  identifying  hazards  in  toys  and 
other  types  of  products,  which  are  de- 
signed to  be  used  by  the  general  con- 
sumer public,  argues  quite  forcefully  for 
the  legislation  now  being  considered. 
Certainly  I  do  not  think  that  any  parent 
would  want  his  daughter  to  play  with  a 
toy  stove  that  heats  up  to  660'. 
hotter  than  a  home  oven,  or  a  soldering 
kit  which  heats  up  to  800°  and 
involves  the  use  of  molten  lead.  It  is 
through  identifying  these  products  and 
letting  the  public  know  of  their  hazard 
that  the  Commission  has  done  its  great- 
est work.  Public  disclosure  of  hazards 
has  more  often  than  not  been  the  cat- 
alyst for  manufacturers  to  either  take 
these  products  off  the  market  perma- 
nently or  at  least  recall  them  to  eliminate 
the  hazards  which  the  Commission  has 
found. 

Recently,  members  of  the  Commission 
staff  were  of  invaluable  assistance  to  me 
in  demonstrating  to  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia the  various  tjTJes  of  hazardous 
toys  on  the  market.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  appear  on  television  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  and  discuss  the  subject  and. 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  had  not  only  the  hazardous  toys 
to  demonstrate  but  also  the  tremendous 
expertise  of  a  Commission  staff  member 
to  assist  me  in  bringing  home  the  mes- 
sage to  our  viewers.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  who 
might  otherwise  have  purchased  these 
toys  and  had  their  children  injured  by 
them,  think  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Commission. 

In  late  1967.  the  Congress  put  itself 
on  record  as  being  extremely  concerned 
about  the  massive  toll  of  thousands  of 
deaths  and  millions  of  injuries  in  Amer- 
ican households  and  we  recommended 
a  new  human  right — the  right  of  the 
consumer  to  be  protected  against  the 


unreasonable  risk  of  bodUy  harm  from 
products  purchased  on  the  open  market. 
The  joint  resolution  which  established 
the  National    Commission    on    Product 
Safety  directed  it  to  "conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study   and   to  file   a   report 
with  the  Congress  and  the  President.  In- 
dications are  that  this  report  wUl  not  be 
completed  before  the  faU  of  1970.  But  the 
main  issues  have  already  been  brought 
out  into  the  open  by  the  series  of  hear- 
ings which   the   Commission  has   held 
since  last  October  in  New  York.  Boston, 
Washington,  and  Chicago.  Basically  the 
issue  is  whether  manufacturers  will  con- 
tinue  to  have  exclusive  power  to   set 
standards  that  apply  to  a  vast  majority 
of  products— floor  furnaces  with  grills 
that  bum  toddlers,  toys  that  cut  them, 
wringer    washers    that    mangle    hands, 
electric  steam  vaporizers  that  scald  In- 
fants, power  lawn  mowers  that  throw 
stones,  football  helmets  that  do  not  pre- 
vent brain  concussions,  and  appliances, 
toys,  hospital  diagnostic  equipment,  and 
charcoal  lighters  that  electrocute. 

If  voluntary  standards  are  not  ade- 
quate, the  hearings  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  conducted  have  certainly  raised 
the  question  of  what  is  to  replace  them. 
The  question  has  also  been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  even  practical 
for   every   product   to   be   subjected   to 
Government  premarketing  clearance  for 
safety,  as  medicines  have  been  since  1938. 
At  this  point  it  certainly  appears  that 
it    is    absolutely    essential    that    some 
changes  be  made.  The  development  of 
comprehensive  safety  standards  is  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  product  safety. 
Clearly,  the  system  of  voluntary  controls 
has  been  put  on  trial  by  the  Commission. 
They  have  made  us  all  aware  that  pro- 
tection against  avoidable  hazards  is  not 
adequately  provided  by  old  doctrmes  and 
comforting  presumptions.  Caveat  emp- 
tor did  not  protect  children  who  were 
scalded  when  they  tipped  over  a  vapor- 
izer and  were  burned.  Neither  did  the 
seals   of   approval   showing   compliance 
with  the  voluntary  standards  of  the  Un- 
derwriters Laboratories,  the  Good  House- 
keeping Institute  or  Parents  magazine. 
There  wsis  no  protection  in  claims  In 
ads  and  the  instruction  booklet  that  the 
device  was  "tip-proof"  "practically  fool- 
proof." and  "safe."  There  also  was  no 
protection  in  the  presumption  that  self- 
interest  and  brisk  competition  motivate 
manufacturers  to  produce  safe  products. 
We  all  know  that  stylishness  and  adver- 
tising commonly  ring  up  more  sales  than 
safety. 

Lawsuits — which  can  only  compensate 
a  victim,  not  prevent  the  marketing  of 
unsafe  products — are  not  an  effective 
restraint.  And.  what  about  recall  of  prod- 
ucts found  to  be  defective? 

We  are  all  thankful  when  the  Com- 
mission discloses  that  a  product  is  un- 
safe and  the  manufacturer  magnani- 
mously agrees  to  pull  it  off  the  market 
and  correct  its  faults.  But.  is  this 
enough?  I  think  it  is  not.  While  a  lawsuit 
can  bring  relief  in  monetary  terms  to 
those  of  us  who  buy  imsafe  products 
and  have  accidents  using  them,  this  re- 
lief is  only  after  the  fact.  Can  anyone 
ever  get  a  big  enough  cash  settlement  or 


judgment  to  make  up,  for  example,  for 
the  loss  of  a  chUd's  leg  or  eye? 

The  cost  of  consulting  an  expert  wit- 
ness runs  from  about  $500  to  $2,000; 
deposition  costs  from  $300  to  $400;  phy- 
sicians from  $200  or  $300  a  day  and  vis- 
ual aids  about  $100.  If  the  case  is  ex- 
pected to  go  to  trial,  a  lawyer  must  figure 
on  recovering  at  least  $10,000  to  make 
the  case  worthwhile.  This  certainly  is 
not  consumer  justice. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  au- 
thorizes it  to  explore  the  safety  aspects 
of  products  which  are  used  in  the  home. 
To  fulfill  this  mandate,  the  Commission 
has  to  date  conducted  four  sets  of  hear- 
ings, each  designed  to  look  into  a  special 
phase  of  products  and  safety  stsmdards. 
Important  future  hearings  are  planned. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  has  con- 
ducted staff  evaluations  of  standards 
codes  and  laws  relating  to  product  safe- 
ty. It  has  planned  special  surveys  in  co- 
operation with  insurance  associations 
and  received  the  approval  of  four  med- 
ical groups  to  send  questionnaires  on 
product-related  injuries  to  85,000  physi- 
cians. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  is  cer- 
tainlv  demonstrating  its  worth.  It  has 
been  successful  in  creating  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  safety  standards  not 
only  among  consumers  but  also  within 
industry.  Throughout  its  hearings,  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  laxity  as 
well  as  efficiency;  on  responsibility  as 
well  as  irresponsibility.  Its  successes 
point  up  the  welcome  fact  that  many 
industries  are  often  ready  and  eager  to 
cooperate  when  the  facts  are  revealed  to 
them  in  public  hearings.  Perhaps 
through  the  work  of  the  Commission  in 
the  future,  industry  will  no  longer  need 
public  hearings  and  disclosure  of  prod- 
uct defects  before  doing  anything  to  cor- 
rect these  defects. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  results 
which  public  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mission have  achieved  to  date  are  as 
follows:  In  January  of  this  year,  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Commission  on  the 
dangers  of  ordinary  glass  patio  doors. 
Subsequently,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration announced  its  intention  to 
make  safety  glass  a  requirement  of  its 
minimum  property  standards.  In  De- 
cember, after  hearings  were  held  on  haz- 
ardous toys,  a  manufacturer  of  a  toy 
turmel  which  was  found  to  be  highly 
flammable  issued  a  call  for  the  return 
of  those  still  on  the  shelves  of  retaU 
merchants.  These  tunnels  will  now  be 
flameproof  ed. 

Also,  the  American  Association  of 
Home  Appliance  Manufacturers  volun- 
tarily adopted  a  standard  to  require  that 
doorj  of  new  freezers  be  designed  to 
open  from  the  inside  as  refrigerator 
doors  have  been  required  to  do  since 
1958  The  American  Gas  Association,  as 
a  result  of  evidence  given  at  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Commission  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  vear,  has  agreed  to  cor.s.der 
changes  in  standards  for  floor  furnaces 
which  are  capable  of  inflicting  serious 
burns,  especially  on  children.  A'so.  Un- 
derwriters Laborat-ories  have  upgraded  a 
number  of  their  standards  and  are  exer- 
cising greater  control  over  the  use  of  the 
UL  seal. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  can  readily  see,  the  Com- 
mission is  engaged  in  important  work.  It 
is  work  which  perhaps  many  of  us  as 
consumers  do  not  appreciate  because  all 
all  we  see  are  the  unsafe  products  which 
are  stUl  produced  because  the  Commis- 
sion has  neither  the  staff  nor  the  funds 
to  investigate  them  all  as  yet.  I  believe 
that  the  American  consumer  is  getting  a 
service   of   inestimable   value   from   the 
work  of  the  Commission.  This  work  must 
be  continued.  To  achieve  this,  we  must 
act  favorably  on  the  legislation  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  subcommittee,  H.R. 
10012  and  H.R.  10987. 

The  consumer  needs  and  deserves  all 
the  protection  he  can  get.  It  is  certainly 
not  inconceivable  that  the  Commission 
could  save  one  life  or  perhaps  prevent 
one  debilitating  injury  for  each  dollar  we 
spend  to  keep  it  operating.  In  these  days 
when  the  value  of  the  dollar  appears  to 
be  shrinking  considerably,  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  is  the  ex- 
ception. It  performs  a  valuable  ser\ice 
to  the  Nation  and  serves  as  a  powerful 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. It  should  be  continued. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10987,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  in  order  that  the 
Commission  may  complete  its  assigned 
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I  joined  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dingell)  in 
sponsoring  H.R.  10334  which  would  have 
accomplished  the  same  purpose  as  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  acted  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation.  The  other  body 
passed  this  legislation  on  May  8  of  this 
year. 

I  applaud  the  work  that  Chairman 
Arnold  B.  Elkind,  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  staff  have  accomplished  and  I 
know  that  the  Commission  will  continue 
to  examine  thousands  of  household  prod- 
ucts to  determine  if  such  products  pre- 
sent an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, to  determine  the  extent  and  ade- 
quacy of  industry  self- regulation  as  well 
as  local.  State,  and  Federal  laws  to  pro- 
tect consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  work  the  Commission  did  in 
looking  into  the  defective  design  of  chil- 
dren's cribs  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
some  200  infants  a  year  strangle  in  their 
cribs.  In  the  Miami,  Fla..  area  alone  in 
a  period  of  12  years,  U  infants  died  of 
strangulation  in  their  cribs.  Most  of  the 
deaths  were  attributable  to  a  faulty  de- 
sign of  the  top  of  one  type  of  crib,  and 
in  other  instances  two  slats  along  the  side 
which  are  too  widely  spaced  thus  per- 
mitting the  body  of  the  infant  to  slide 
through,  but  not  the  head. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  favorably  reported  H.R.  7621.  to 
amend  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  to 
protect  children  from  toys  and  other  ar- 
ticles intended  for  use  by  children  which 
are  hazardous  due  to  the  presence  of 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal  haz- 
ards and  I  believe  the  House  will  con- 
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slder  this  measure  within  the  next  week 
or  so. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
impressive  and  I  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing additional  Interim  reports  as  well  as 
the  final  report  which  will  be  forthcom- 
ing next  June. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  10987. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  15900)  to 
amend  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Commission  so  that  it  may 
complete  its  assigned  tasks,  a  bill  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  10987.  just  passed  by  the 
House.'  ■ 

The  Cflerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1590 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(c)  of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  Act  (Public  Law  90-146:  81  Stat.  466) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Joint  Resolu- 
tion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"June  30,  1970". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  10987)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <  H.R. 
11363)  to  prevent  the  importation  of  en- 
dangered species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into 
the  United  States;  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to 
State  law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  11363 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  2  through  5  of  this 
Act.  the  term — 


( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(2)  "fish  or  wildlife"  means  any  wild  mam- 
mal, flsh,  wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  mol- 
lusk,  or  criistacean,  or  any  part  or  products 
or  egg  thereof; 

(3)  "United  States"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin   Islands,   and  Guam;    and 

(4)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  firm, 
corporation,   assoclatloil,  or  partnership. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  provided  In  section  3  of 
this  Act,  whoever  Imports,  in  violation  of  sec- 
tions 2  through  5  of  this  Act,  from  any 
foreign  country  Into  the  tJnited  States  any 
species  or  subspecies  of  flsh  or  wildlife  which 
the  Secretary  has  determined,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  sections,  to  be 
threatened  with  worldwide  extinction,  shall 
be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  si>ecles  or  subspecies  of  fish 
or  wildlife  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  threatened 
with  worldwide  extinction  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines,  based  on  the  best  sci- 
entific and  commercial  data  available  to  him 
and  after  consultation.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  foreign  coun- 
try or  countries  In  which  such  flsh  or  wildlife 
are  normally  found  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, with  Interested  persons  and  orga- 
nizations and  other  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, that  the  continued  existence  of  such 
species  or  subspecies  of  fish  or  wildlife  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  endan- 
gered due  to  any  of  the  following  factors:  (1) 
the  destruction,  drastic  modification,  or 
severe  curtailment,  or  the  threatened  de- 
struction, drastic  modification,  or  severe  cur- 
tailment, of  its  habitat,  or  (2)  its  overutlUza- 
tlon  for  commercial  purposes,  or  (3)  the  ef- 
fect on  it  of  disease  or  predatlon,  or  (4) 
other  natural  or  manmade  factors  affecting 
its  continued  existence.  After  making  such 
determination,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate and  from  time  to  time  he  may  revise,  by 
regulation,  a  list  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
such  flsh  or  wildlife  by  scientific,  common, 
and  commercial  name  or  names,  together 
with  his  determination.  The  Secretary  shall 
at  least  once  every  five  years  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  any  such  list  to  deter- 
mine what,  if  any,  changes  have  occurred 
relative  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
species  or  subspecies  of  fish  or  wildlife  then 
on  the  list  and  to  determine  whether  such 
fish  or  wildlife  continue  to  be  threatened 
with  worldwide  extinction.  Upon  completion 
of  such  review,  he  shall  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  any  Interested  person,  also  conduct  such 
review  of  any  particular  listed  species  or 
subspecies  at  any  other  time  if  he  finds  and 
publishes  his  finding  that  such  person  has 
presented  substantial  evidence  to  warrant 
such  a  review. 

(b)  In  order  to  minimize  undue  economic 
hardship  to  any  person  importing  any  species 
or  subspecies  of  fish  or  wildlife  which  are 
determined  to  be  threatened  with  worldwide 
extinction  under  this  section,  under  any 
contract  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of 
publication  of  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  such  species  or  subspe- 
cies, the  Secretary,  upon  such  person  filing 
the  application  with  him  and  upon  filing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire showing,  to  his  satisfaction,  such 
hardship,  shall  permit  such  person  to  import 
such  species  or  subspecies  in  such  quantities 
and  for  such  periods,  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
as  he  determines  tc  be  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
the  Importation  of  any  species  or  subspecies 
of  flsh  or  wildlife  listed  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister under  this  section  for  zoological,  edu- 
cational, and  scientific  purjKsses,  and  for  the 
propagation  of  such  flsh  or  wildlife  In  cap- 


tivity for  preservation  purposes,  unless  such 
lmi>ortatlon  is  prohibited  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  or  regulation. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  section. 

Sec.  4  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  or 
any  regulation  or  permit  issued  thereunder 
shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such 
violation.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  un- 
less such  person  shall  be  given  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  charge. 
Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised 
by  the  Secretary.  Up>on  any  failure  to  pay 
the  penalty  assessed  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  a  civil  action  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in 
which  such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business  to  collect  the  penalty  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  decide  any  such  action. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  the 
provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  or  permit  Issued  thereunder 
shall,  ufKin  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  facUitatlng  en- 
forcement of  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act 
and  reducing  the  costs  thereof,  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  shall,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing,  from  time  to 
time  designate,  by  regulation,  any  port  or 
ports  in  the  United  States  for  the  Importa- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  other  than  shellfish 
and  fishery  products  Imported  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  into  the  United 
States.  The  Importation  of  such  fish 
or  wildlife  into  any  port  in  the  United 
States,  except  those  so  designated, 
shall  be  prohibited  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  designations.  Such  regulations  may 
provide  exceptions  to  such  prohibition  If  the 
Secretary  deems  it  appropriate  and  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  2  through  5 
of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  issued  shall 
thereunder  shall  be  enforced  by  either  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
both  such  Secretaries.  Either  Secretary  may 
utilize  by  agreement  the  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency  or 
any  State  agency.  Any  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  with- 
out a  warrant,  arrest  any  person  who.  within 
the  employee's  presence  or  view,  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or 
permit  issued  thereunder,  and  may  execute 
a  warrant  or  other  process  Issued  by  an  offi- 
cer or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  An 
employee  who  has  made  an  arrest  under  this 
Act  may  search  the  person  arrested  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest  and  seize  any  fish  or  wild- 
life or  property  of  items  taken,  used,  or  pos- 
sessed In  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion or  permit  Issued  thereunder.  Any  fish 
or  wildlife  or  property  or  items  seized  shall 
be  held  by  the  employee  or  by  a  United 
States  marshal  pending  disposition  of  the 
case  by  the  court,  commissioner,  or  magis- 
trate, except  that  the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu 
thereof,  permit  such  person  to  post  a  bond 
or  other  surety  satisfactory  to  him.  Upon 
conviction,  any  fish  or  wildlife  seized  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  Secretary  for  disposal  by 
him  Any  other  property  or  Items  seized 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  com- 
missioner, or  magistrate,  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2  through  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 


sections  2  through  4  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary, through  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
encourage  foreign  countries  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  species  and  subspecies  of  flsh  and 
wlldlUe  threatened  with  worldwide  extinc- 
tion, to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  flsh 
or  wildlife  from  becoming  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  shall  cooperate  with  such 
countries  In  providing  technical  assistance 
m  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  to 
provide  such  protection,  and  shall,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  encourage  bilateral 
and  multilateral  agreements  with  such 
countries  for  the  protection,  conservation, 
and  propagation  of  flsh  or  wildlife.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  encourage  persons,  taking 
directly  or  indirectly  fish  or  wildlife  in  for- 
eign countries  for  importation  into  the 
United  States  for  commercial  or  other  pur- 
poses, to  develop  and  carry  out,  with  such 
assistance  as  he  may  provide  under  any 
authority  available  to  him,  conservation  prac- 
tices designed  to  enhance  such  flsh  or  wild- 
life and  their  habitats.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  take  appropriate  measures  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  adequate  measures, 
including.  If  appropriate,  International  agree- 
ments, to  prevent  such  flsh  or  wildlife  from 
becoming  threatened  with  worldwide  ex- 
tinction. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  appro- 
priate coordination  of  the  administration  of 
this  Act  and  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
with  the  administration  of  the  animal  quar- 
antine laws  (21  U.S.C.  101  et  seq..  21  U.S.C. 
Ill  21  U.S.C.  134  et  seq.)  and  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1306). 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  In  any  manner 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  any  other  law  relating  to  prohibited 
or  restricted  importations  of  animals  and 
other  articles  and  no  proceeding  or  deter- 
mination under  this  Act  shall  perclude  any 
proceeding  or  be  considered  determinative 
of  any  issue  of  fact  or  law  in  any  proceeding 
under  any  Act  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  7.  Section  43  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  43.  Transportation   of   Wildlife   taken   in 
violation  of  State.  National,  or  for- 
eign   laws;     receipt;     making    false 
records 
"(a)   Any  person  who — 
"(1)   delivers,    carries,    or    transports    or 
causes  to  be  delivered,  carried,  transported,  or 
shipped   for  commercial  on   noncommercial 
purposes   or  sells  or  causes   to  be  sold  any 
wildlife  taken  in  any  manner  in  violation  of 
■iny    Act   of    Congress    or   regulation    issued 
thereunder,  or 

"(2)  delivers,  carries,  or  transports  or 
causes  to  be  delivered,  carried,  transported, 
or  shipped  for  commercial  or  noncommercial 
purposes  or  sells  or  causes  to  be  -old  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  wildlife 
taken  in  any  manner  In  violation  of  any  law 
or  regulation  of  any  State  or  foreign  coun- 
try; and 
"(b)  Any  person  who — 
"(1)  sells  or  causes  to  be  sold  any  prod- 
ucts manufactured,  made,  or  processed  from 
any  wildlife  taken  in  any  manner  in  viola- 
tion of  any  Act  of  Congress  or  regulation  Is- 
.sued  thereunder,  or 

"(2)  sells  or  causes  to  be  sold  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  any  products  mantifac- 
tured,  made,  or  proceessed  from  any  wildlife 
taken  in  anv  manner  in  violation  of  any  law 
or  regulation  of  a  State  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or 

"(3)  having  purchased  or  received  wildlife 
imported  from  any  foreign  country  or 
shipped,  transported,  or  carried  in  interstate 
commerce,  makes  or  causes  to  be  made  any 
false  record,  account,  label,  or  Identification 
thereof,  or 


"(4)  receives,  acquires,  or  purchases  for 
commercial  or  noncommercial  purposes  any 

wildlife— 

■•(A)  taken  In  violation  of  any  law  or  reg- 
ulation of  any  State  or  foreign  country  and 
delivered,  carried,  transported,  or  shipped  by 
any  means  or  method  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or 

■  I B)   taken  in  violation  of  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  regulation  issued  thereunder,  or 

"(5)  imports  from  Mexico  to  any  State,  or 
exports  from  any  State  to  Mexico,  any  game 
mammal,  dead  or  alive,  or  part  or  product 
thereof,  except  under  permit  or  other  au- 
thorization of  the  Secretary  or.  In  accord- 
ance with  any  regulaUons  prescribed  by  him. 
having  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  with  Mexico  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  forbidding  impor- 
tation of  certain  live  mammals  injurious  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture: 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed 
in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or  has 
reason  to  know  violates  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may 
be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary 
of  not  more  than  85.000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. Each  violation  shall  be  a  separaw  oi- 
fense.  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless 
such  person  shall  be  given  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  such  charge.  Any 
such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by 
the  Secretary.  Upon  any  failure  to  pay  the 
penalty  assessed  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  a  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  to  collect  the  penalty  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
cide any  such  action. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  flned  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(e)  Any  wildlife  or  products  thereof 
seized  in  connection  with  any  violation  of 
this  section  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  disposed  of  by  him  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

"(2)  person'  means  any  individual,  flrm, 
corporation,  association,  or  partnership; 

"(3)  'wildlife'  means  any  wild  mammal, 
wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  mollusk,  or 
crustacean,  or  any  part  or  egg  thereof,  but 
does  not  Include  migratory  birds  for  wnlch 
protection  is  afforded  under  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act,  as  amended; 

"(4)  'State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam:  and 

"(5)  taken'  means  captured,  killed,  col- 
lected, or  otherwise  possessed." 

Sec.  8.  Section  3054  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  '42," 
after  "to  enforce  section"  and  by  Inserting  a 
comma  after  "43". 

Sec.  9.  Section  3112  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "42," 
after  "to  enforce  sections"  and  by  Inserting 
a  comma  after  "43". 

Sec.  10.  The  first  paragraph  in  section  44 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  deleting  "wild  animals  or  birds,  or  the 
dead  bodies  or  part^  thereof."  and  Inserting 
"any  wild  mammal,  wild  bird,  amphibian, 
or  reptile,  or  any  mollusk  or  crustacean,  or 
the  dead  bodv  or  parts  or  eggs  thereof." 

(b)    Section  44  of  title  18.  United  States 

Code.    Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 

thereof  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  any  case  where  the  marking,  labeling, 

or  tagging  of  a  package  under  this  section 


indicating  In  any  way  the  contents  thereof 
would  lead  to  the  possibility  of  theft  of  the 
package  or  Its  contents,  and  affect  the 
ability  to  Insure  the  package  and  Its  con- 
tents, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
upon  request  of  the  owner  thereof  or  his 
agent  or  by  regulation,  pro\'lde  some  other 
reasonable  means  of  notifying  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  contents  of  such  pack- 
ages." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Black  Bass 
Act  (44  Stat.  576).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
852),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son knowingly  to  deliver  or  receive  for  trans- 
portation, or  to  transport,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, any  black  bass  or  other  fish,  if  ( 1 ) 
such  delivery  or  transportation  Is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  State,  territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country 
from  which  such  black  bass  or  other  flsh  Is 
found  or  transported,  or  is  contrary  to  other 
applicable  law,  or  (2)  such  black  bass  or 
other  fish  has  been  either  caught,  killed, 
taken,  sold,  purchased,  possessed,  or  trans- 
ported, at  any  time,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  foreign  country,  In  which  It  was 
caught,  killed,  taken,  sold,  purchased,  or 
possessed,  or  from  which  it  was  transported, 
or  contrary  to  other  applicable  law;  and  no 
person  shall  knowingly  purchase  or  receive 
any  such  black  bass  or  other  fish  which  has 
been  transported  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  nor  shall  any  person 
receiving  any  shipment  of  black  bass  or  other 
fish  transported  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  make  any  false  record  or  render 
a  false  account  of  the  contents  of  such  ship- 
ment. For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  the  term  'inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce'." 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Black  Bass  Act  (46 
Stat.  846),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  852a).  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  comma  after  "com- 
merce" and  inserting  therein  "or  foreign 
commerce.". 

(cl  Section  6(a)  of  the  Black  Bass  .^ct 
(46  Stat.  846).  as  amended  (16  US  C  852d 
(a)  ),  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
provisions  of  this  section  and  any  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  shall  be  enforced  by 
personnel  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  he  may  utilize  by  agreement,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies." 

Sec.  12.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
4  of  the  Migratory  Bird  TYeaty  Act.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  705).  is  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  sections  1 
through  12  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15.  1966  (80  Stat.  926:  16  U.S.C.  668aa) , 
is  amended  by  adding  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  sections  1  through 
3  of  this  Act.  the  term  'fish  and  wildlife' 
means  any  wild  mammal,  flsh.  wild  bird, 
amphibian,  reptile,  mollusk.  or  crustacean." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(c)  of 
the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  926; 
16  U.S.C.  668bb(c)),  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing  the    "$750,000"    to   "$2,500,000". 

(c)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  October  15, 
1966  (80  Stat.  926:  16  U.S.C.  668bb(d)),  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise  any  pri- 
vately owned  land,  water,  or  Interests 
therein  within  the  boundaries  of  any  area 
administered  by  him.  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving,  protecting,  restoring,  or  propa- 
gating any  selected  species  of  native  fish  and 
wildlife  that  are  threatened  with  extinction 
and  each  such  acquisition  shall  be  admin- 
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Istered  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  such  area,  and  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  sentence." 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  1  through 
5  of  this  Act  and  sections  1  through  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  926;  16 
U.S.C.  668aa -668CC ) ,  as  amended  by  this 
section,  shall  hereinafter  be  cited  aa  the  "En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969." 

(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1(a) 
of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  926; 
16  U.S.C.  668aa(a)),  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  comma  after  the  word  "extinction" 
to  a  p>erlod  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Michigan  is  recognized  for  20  minutes, 

and_  the   gentleman    from    Washington 

.  (Mr",  JPelly)   will  be  recognized  for  20 

minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  11363 
is  threefold.  First,  in  order  to  assist  on 
an  international  level  in  the  preservation 
of  threatened  species  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
the  legislation  would  prohibit  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any 
species  that  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  threatened 
with  extinction  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Second,  in  order  to  assist  the  States 
in  stopping  or  reducing  illegal  traffic  in 
certain  protected  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, such  as  the  alligator,  the  legisla- 
tion would  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
knowingly  put  into  interstate  commerce 
or  foreign  commerce,  any  such  species 
taken  contrary  to  a  Federal,  State,  or 
foreign  law. 

Third,  in  order  to  assist  in  protecting 
endangered  species  of  native  fish  or 
wildlife,  the  legislation  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire privately  owned  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  area  administered  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and 
protecting  such  species. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall,  essentially  this  same 
legislation  in  the  form  of  H.R.  11618  was 
considered  and  parsed  by  the  House  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules  in  February 
of  last  year,  but  failed  to  pass  in  the  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time.  I  pointed  out  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Members  that  in 
1966.  the  House  considered  what  is 
known  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
The  purpose  of  that  act  is  to  carry  out  a 
program  with  respect  to  native  fish  and 
wildlife  that  are  found  to  be  threatened 
with  extinction. 

During  the  passage  of  that  act,  it  was 
brought  out  that  in  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  alone.  24  birds  and  12 
mammals  had  become  extinct,  and  many 
other  species  were  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming extinct.  A  recent  list  of  the 
world's  rare  and  endangered  species  of 
wildlife  compiled  by  an  international 
conservation  organization  includes  about 
250  mammals  and  300  birds.  When  a  list 


has  been  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife — including  amphibians,  reptiles, 
moUusks,  and  crustaceans — I  am  sure  it 
will  contain  as  many  as  1.000  species. 
Unless  some  appropriate  action  is  taken 
such  as  that  envisioned  by  this  legisla- 
tion, that  list  will  continue  to  grow  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  future  generations  to  participate  in 
a  worldwide  effort  to  preserve  this  price- 
less heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  previously, 
the  second  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  assist  in  eliminating  illegal  traffic  in 
certain  species  taken  contrary  to  a  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  foreign  law.  Many  species 
of  mammals  are  becoming  endangered 
because  of  their  demand  for  wearing  ap- 
parel or  novelty  uses.  Poaching  to  supply 
these  markets  is  a  lucrative  enterprise 
in  Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  here  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  far,  efforts  on  the 
part  of  these  countries  have  not  been 
successful  in  stopping  this  traffic.  As  in- 
dicated at  the  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion, there  are  about  1,000  poachers  ac- 
tive in  taking  alligators  in  the  southern 
part  of  Florida  alone,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  poacher  to  make  as  much 
as  $500  a  week  furnishing  alligators  to 
wearing  apparel  and  luggage  manufac- 
turers. This  legislation  is  designed  to 
solve  this  problem  by  eliminating  the 
market. 

Briefly  explained,  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  define  certain  terms  used  through- 
out the  legislation. 

Section  2  would  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  import  species  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  import 
restrictions. 

Section  3  would  provide  the  criteria 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use 
when  determining  whether  a  species  is 
threatened  with  worldwide  extinction. 
In  making  this  determination,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  consult  and 
work  closely  with  the  affected  foreign 
country  and  other  interested  persons 
and  organizations.  When  a  species  has 
been  determined  to  be  endangered,  the 
Secretary  would  list  its  name  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  At  least  once  every  5  years 
the  list  would  be  reviewed  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  view  toward  removing  species 
which  may  not  be  endangered  at  that 
time.  Also,  this  section  would  allow 
threatened  species  to  be  imported  for 
zoological,  educational,  scientific,  and 
propagation  purposes,  and  in  addition, 
would  allow  in  hardship  cases  up  to  1 
year  for  importers  of  such  species  to 
dispose  of  their  current  supply  before  be- 
ing in  violation  of  the  import  prohibi- 
tion. 

Section  4  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  assess  violators  a  civil  penalty  of 
prohibition  a  criminal  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  and  in  case  of  viola- 
tors willfully  violating  the  import  more 
than  $10,000,  or  1  year  imprisonment, 
or  both.  The  enforcement  of  the  import 
prohibition  would  be  carried  out  by  either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury,  or  both.  As  a  means 
toward  facilitating  enforcement  and  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  the  legislation,  the 
importation  of  all  fish  and  wildlife  would 
be  prohibited,  except  at  ports  designated 


as  ports  of  entry  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Section  5  would  require  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  encourage  foreign  countries  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  spe- 
cies from  becoming  endangered  and 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments encourage  such  countries  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  and  even  enhance  fish  or  wildlife 
that  may  be  threatened  with  worldwide 
extinction. 

Section  6  would  require  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  to  coordinate  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  his  administration  of 
the  animal  quarantine  laws  and  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Present  law  makes  it  unlawful  foi 
anyone  knowingly  to  put  into  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  any  wild  mammal 
or  bird,  or  the  dead  body  or  part  thereof. 
which  has  been  taken,  captured,  killed, 
purchased,  sold  or  transported  contrary 
to  a  Federal.  State,  or  foreign  law. 

Section  7  would  rewrite  this  law  to  ex- 
tend this  protection  to  amphibians,  rep- 
tiles, moUusks,  and  crustaceans,  includ- 
ing any  products  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed therefrom. 

Section  7  would  also  provide  that  any- 
one who  knowingly,  or  has  reason  to 
know,  violates  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  and  when  the  violation 
has  been  knowingly  and  willfully  com- 
mitted, a  criminal  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  1  year  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

Section  42  of  the  Criminal  Code  gov- 
erns the  importation  of  injurious  species 
of  fish  and  wildlife.  It  contains  no  pro- 
vision for  arrest  of  persons  committing 
violations  of  the  law,  execution  of  war- 
rants, nor  for  search  and  seizure.  This 
authority,  however,  does  exist  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  sections 
43  and  44  of  this  same  title. 

Sections  8  and  9  of  the  bill  would  ex- 
tend these  greatly  needed  enforcement 
provisions  to  section  42  of  the  criminal 
code. 

Present  law  makes  it  unlawful  for  any- 
one to  put  into  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  package  containing  wild  ani- 
mals or  birds,  or  the  dead  body  or  parts 
thereof,  without  plainly  marking,  label, 
ing  or  tagging  such  package. 

Section  10  would  extend  this  protec- 
tion to  amphibians,  reptiles,  mollusks, 
and  crustaceans.  Other  reasonable  means 
of  identifying  the  contents  of  a  package 
would  be  authorized  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  likely  to  cause  theft  or  where  it  is 
likely  insurance  would  be  denied. 

The  Black  Bass  Act  now  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  anyone  to  deliver  or  know- 
ingly receive  for  transportation  or  know- 
ingly transport  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  to  or  through  a  foreign 
country  any  black  bass  or  other  fish 
taken  contrary  to  a  Federal.  State,  or 
foreign  law.  That  act  does  not  now  ap- 
ply to  imported  fish. 

Section  11  would  assist  in  reducing  this 
illegal  traffic  by  making  the  prohibition 
of  the  Black  Bass  Act  applicable  to  im- 
ported fish. 


Section  12  would  repeal  a  portion  of 
section  4  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  relating  to  shipment  of  wild  game 
mammals  or  parts  thereof  to  and  from 
Mexico  since  this  provision  has  been  in- 
cluded in  section  7  of  the  bill  to  become 
a  part  of  section  43  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

Section  13  would  provide  that  provl- 
'iions  1  through  12  of  this  act  shall  be 
effective  180  days  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. ^    ^. 

Section  14  would  extend  the  protection 
of  the  1966  Endangered  Species  Act  to 
include  in  addition  to  native  fish  and 
wildlife,  any  wild  mammal,  wild  bird, 
amphibian,  reptile,  moUusk,  or  crusta- 

In  addition,  it  would  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  acquire 
lands  in  any  one  area  imder  the  1966  act 
from  $750,000  to  $2,500,000,  and  also,  it 
would  enlarge  the  acquisition  authority 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  expend  up 
to  $1,000,000  per  year  for  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971,  and  1972,  to  acquire  any  pri- 
vately owned  lands  and  waters  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  lands  administered  by 

liim.  ^   ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  at  the 
liearings  was  overwhelmingly  in  support 
of  the  legislation.  All  Department  re- 
ports were  favorable  and  all  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Departments  and 
all  major  amendments  suggested  by  the 
witnesses  testifying  at  the  hearings  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  included  in  the 
clean  bill  now  under  consideration,  H.R. 

11363. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this  measure 
and  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  unable  to  hear  the 
-'entleman. 

Well,  first  of  all.  on  page  15  are  these 
paragraphs  or  subparagraphs  properly 
labeled?  I  note  they  are  listed  as  (a). 
■  d) ,  lb) ,  and  <c)  ?  I  am  referring  to  page 
15  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  lines  10,  13,  and  16; 
IS  that  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman  s 
ijardon, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  lines  10,  13,  and  16? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  referring  to  lines  7 
through  15. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  wondering  if  these 
paragraphs  or  subparagraphs  are  cor- 
rectly and  properly  listed.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  bill  in  this  order:  (a) ,  (d) , 
'bi.  and  <c>. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  the  paragraphs 
are  listed  correctly. 

Subsections  (&).  (b),  and  (c)  relate  to 
section  14  of  the  bUl  and  the  "d"  pro- 
vision found  on  line  10  is  the  new  lan- 
guage to  be  added  to  subsection  (d)  of 
the  1966  Endangered  Species  Act.  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  draftsmanship. 
Mr.  GROSS.  On  line  13,  the  changing 


of  the  figure  of  $750,000  to  $2.5  million; 
would  the  gentleman  again  state  what 
this  means? 

Mr  DINGELL.  Yes.  The  original  act, 
the  act  of  October  15,  1966,  Is  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  That  act  provided 
for  a  limitation  of  $750,000  that  could 
be  expended  in  any  one  area  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  endangered  species  habitat. 
There  are  some  desirable  lands  now 
available  for  acquisition,  particularly 
near  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Cen- 
ter and  Mason  Neck.  Va.,  if  this  limita- 
tion Is  raised. 

The  $750,000  limitation  has  been 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  committee, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions,  early  in  February  and 
then  In  March,  and  finaUy  in  May,  has 
increased  that  figure  to  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  first  change 
made  in  the  expansion  of  this  program? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  the  first  change 
that  has  been  made  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  this,  but 
there  is  a  total  price  tag  of  $1  million  for 
each  of  the  years  1970.  1971.  and  1972; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  For  the  3  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972  there  is  a  $1  million  au- 
thorization, and  the  administrative  cost 
is  $145,000.  These  funds  would  be  used 
to  acquire  in-holdings  by  the  Secretary. 
For  example.  aUigator  in-holdings  are 
now  available  for  acquisition  and  they 
should  be  acquired  before  they  are  di- 
rected to  other  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  $1  million  for  each  of 
the  3  years? 

Mr  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  provide  any 
kind  of  commission  or  advisory  board, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No;  we  do  not  set  up 
any  commission  or  advisory  board,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $3  million  would  then 
go  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
administration  of  this  act? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No;  the  administration 
costs  in  connection  with  the  control  of 
imports  is  estimated  to  be  $145,000  a 
year.  The  committee  very  carefully  held 
the  administrative  costs  low  by  prescrib- 
ing the  ports  through  which   imports 
may  be  brought,  and  by  utilizing  as  fully 
as  possible  the  existing  faculties  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasurj',  and  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture,   so   as    to   uUlize 
existing  authorities  and  existing  person- 
nel as  much  as  possible  in  the  control  of 
imports.  We  have  actually  limited  the 
ports  through  which  endangered  species 
and   through   which   different   animals 
generally  may  be  imported.  By  limiting 
ports  of  entry,  we  can  control  the  ex- 
penses and  the  amoimt  of  animals  that 
can  oome  in. 
Mr.    GROSS.    Where    is    the    money 

being  expended? 

Mr  DINGELL.  The  $1  million  to  which 

the  gentleomn  refers  is  for  acquisition 
of  real  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  areas  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  this  kind  of  expenditure  for  pur- 
poses of  protection  of  endangered  species 


of  wildlife — and  I  mentioned  the  alliga- 
tors to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  earlier 
as  an  example. 

Mr    GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consvune  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Lennon)  who  has  been  so  instrumental 
in  the  enactment  of  this  biU,  and  who 
was  its  original  author,  and  who  is  so 
interested  in  its  passage. 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  compUment  the  gentleman  again 
for  providing  the  leadership  needed  to 
bring  tills  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
Honorable  John  D.  Dingell.  in  urging 
prompt  passage  of  my  bill,  H.R.  11363. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  wiU  re- 
member, essentially  the  same  legislation 
was  considered  and  passed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  year  but  failed  to  re- 
ceive favorable  action  in  the  Senate.  Be- 
cause of  my  continued  interest  in  pre- 
serving    and     protecting     endangered 
species.  I  introduced  legislation  early  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  H.R.  248. 
Subsequently,  the  distinguished   chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  introduced  the  ad- 
ministration bill  on  this  legislation,  H.R. 
4812  The  bill  under  consideration  today, 
H.R.  11363,  is  a  clean  bill  I  introduced 
along   with    18   other   members   of   the 
Committee   on    Merchant    Marine   and 
Fisheries.  This  bill  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  248,  H.R.  4812.  all  amend- 
ments   suggested    by    the   Departments 
and  all  major  amendments  suggested  by 
witnesses  testifying  at  the  hearings  on 
the  legislation. 

The  legislation  has  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  committee,  all  national 
conservation  organizations  and  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  reporting  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
comment  on  several  sections  of  the  biU 
which  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  sup- 
port. First,  as  all  of  us  know,  because  of 
our  great  economic  growth  and  affluence, 
we  have  been  responsible  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  many  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  here  in  the  United  States.  Alto- 
gether, some  24  birds  and  12  mamma^ 
which  were  once  native  to  the  United 
States  have  become  extinct.  Fortunately 
in  1966,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  acted  and  reported 
legislation  which  ultimately  was  enacted 
into  public  law  to  assist  in  protecting  our 
native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
last  section  of  this  bill  would  broaden  the 
authority  contained  in  the  act  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
privately   owned   lands   within   Federal 
areas    administered    by    him.    It    was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  there  are  several  tracts  of  desir- 
able lands  available  for  acqtiMtion  at 
this  time  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  committee  unanimously  agreed  to  in- 
clude In  the  bill  an  authorization  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $1  million  per  year 
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for  a  period  of  3  years  In  which  to  acquire 
these  lands.  It  is  most  imperative  that 
these  lands  which  are  so  valuable  for  the 
preservation  of  endangered  species  be 
acquired  before  they  are  diverted  to  other 
uses. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
should  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  elimi- 
nating the  illegal  traffic  in  alligator  hides 
here  in  the  United  States.  As  was  indi- 
cated by  the  Interior  Department  wit- 
ness at  the  hearing  on  this  legislation, 
there  are  approximately  1,000  poachers 
active  in  the  State  of  Florida  alone.  I 
might  add  that  In  my  State  of  North 
Carolina  poaching  is  a  problem  but  not 
as  much  so  as  in  the  State  of  Florida 
since  there  are  few  alligators  left  to 
poach. 

After  considering  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings,  the  committee 
concluded  that  the  Lacey  Act  under 
which  violators  would  be  pimlshed  did 
not  contain  sufBcient  penalties.  There- 
fore, the  committee  in  Its  wisdom,  de- 
cided to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intertof  with  authority  to  impose  a  civil 
penalty  upon  anyone  who  knowingly 
puts  into  Interstate  commerce  any  spe- 
cies of  wild  mammal,  wild  bird,  amphib- 
ian, reptile,  moUusk,  or  crustacean  taken 
in  violation  of  a  Federal.  State,  or  foreign 
law.  In  addition,  anyone  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  section  would  be  subject  to  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
1  year  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  think,  will  go  far  toward  elimi- 
nating the  market  for  species  illegally 
taken  and  put  into  interstate  commerce 
and  also  would  provide  valuable  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  our  Nation's  goal 
of  preserving  species  that  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  passage 
of  H.R.  11363. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  now  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
interest  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11363.  a  bin  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  flsh  and  wild- 
life into  the  United  States;  to  prevent 
the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles. 
amphibians,  and  other  wildlife  taken 
contrary  to  State  law  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
inholdings  located  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  federally  owned  and 
managed  lands. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to  H.R. 
11618  which  passed  the  House  in  the 
90th  Congress  and  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee but  did  not  come  before  that  body 
for  a  vote.  I  actively  supported  that  bill, 
and  had  introduced  similar  legislation. 
Again  this  year  I  introduced  legislation, 
and  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  before 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  threefold: 

First,  to  assist  the  several  States  In 
stopping  or  reducing  illegal  traflQc  in 
certain  protected  animals,  this  legisla- 


tion would  make  It  imlawful  for  anyone 
to  knowingly  put  into  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  any  amphibian,  reptile, 
mollusk,  or  crustacean,  or  parts  thereof 
taken  contrary  to  any  Federal.  State,  or 
foreign  laws  or  regulations.  Present  law 
extends  this  protection  only  to  wild 
mammals  or  wild  birds,  or  fish,  or  parts 
thereof. 

Second,  to  eliminate  known  refuges  for 
poachers,  this  legislation  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  donation,  exchange  or  oth- 
erwise any  inholdings  which  have  proven 
to  be  trouble  spots  in  the  effort  to  protect 
endangered  species. 

Third,  to  assist  on  an  International 
level  in  the  preservation  of  threatened 
species,  this  legislation  would  prohibit 
the  Importation  of  any  sf>ecies  of  wild 
mammal,  fish,  wild  bird,  amphibian,  rep- 
tile, mollusk,  or  crustacean,  or  parts 
thereof  that  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could 
make  exception  for  zoological,  educa- 
tional and  scientific  purposes,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  breeding  for  preservation  and 
propagation. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section 
7  of  the  bill  as  reported  because  it  is 
aimed  at  a  problem  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar;  the  threatened  extinction 
of  the  American  alligator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  majestic  beast,  a 
living  fossil  from  the  age  of  reptiles  which 
flourished  some  200  million  years  ago,  is 
indigenous  to  the  south  central  part  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  area  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent  In  the 
Congress. 

Today,  human  greed  and  vfinlty 
threaten  the  American  alligator  just  as 
human  greed  and  vanity  threatened  the 
American  bison  and  the  egret  100  years 
ago. 

A  finished  alligator  suitcase  will  sell 
for  up  to  $1,000;  men's  alligator  shoes  re- 
tail at  $70  or  more.  Prime  alligator  hides 
bring  $8  per  linear  foot  from  dealers  who 
do  not  question  their  origin,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  illegal  market  of  skins 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  alone  is  in  excess  of  $1 
miUion  per  year. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  $5,000  against  anyone  who 
knowingly  or  has  reason  to  know  that 
he  has  delivered,  carried,  transported, 
or  sold  any  wildlife  or  products  thereof 
taken  contrary  to  State.  National,  or  for- 
eign laws.  A  criminal  penalty  of  up  to 
$10,000,  or  not  more  than  1  year  in  pris- 
on. Is  imposed  upon  anyone  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  commits  the  same 
violations. 

Under  present  law,  if  the  poacher  is 
not  caught  in  the  act  of  catching  or 
slaughtering  an  alligator,  and  if  he  can 
get  the  carcass  or  skin  to  a  dealer,  there 
is  little  State  or  Federal  officials  can  do. 
This  legislation  would  close  that  loop- 
hole in  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  because  I  believe  that  man 
should  not  be  callous  and  indifferent  to 
the  devastating  exploitation  of  his  nat- 
ural resources,  nor  should  man  naively 
believe  that  other  species  will  continue 
to  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  without 
his  aid  and  protection. 
I  hope  the  House  will  pass  this  legis- 


lation today,  and  that  the  other  body 
will  act  swiftly  in  order  that  the  bill  may 
become  law. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan)  , 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
who  has  contributed  much  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11363. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  legis- 
lation which  recognizes  and  purports  to 
remedy  the  threatened  extinction  of 
several  species  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
H.R.  11363,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
Is  the  result  of  extensive  hearings  held 
during  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  As  a  member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished committee,  which  is  so 
vitally  concerned  with  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  endangered  species, 
I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  excellent  bill. 

H.R.  11363  recognizes  the  inadequacies 
of  our  present  law  in  dealing  with  cer- 
tain endangered  species  and  as  such,  it 
contains  three  principal  provisions.  It 
proliibits,  except  for  zoological,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  propagation  pur- 
poses— the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  species  or  subspecies  of 
wild  mammal,  fish,  wild  bird,  amphibian, 
reptile,  mollusk,  or  crustacean  or  any 
part  or  products  thereof  that  are  threat- 
ened with  worldwide  extinction.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  anyone  knowingly  to  put. 
into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  anv 
such  species  taken  contrary  to  FederaJ 
State,  or  foreign  laws  or  regulations. 
Present  law  protects  only  wild  mammals 
or  wild  birds  or  parts  thereof.  The  ob- 
vious objective  of  this  bill  is  to  expand 
such  coverage  to  include  certain  species 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  increasing  in  demand 
because  of  their  potential  value  as  novel- 
ties or  wearing  apparel.  As  examples, 
one  can  look  Immediately  to  the  alligator 
and  the  zebra,  whose  numbers  have  been 
dangerously  reduced  to  satisfy  a  con- 
tinually growing  market. 

To  implement  these  provisions,  H.R. 
11363  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine that  a  species  is  threatened  with 
extinction  on  a  worldwide  basis  before 
listing  it  in  the  Federal  Register  as  an 
endangered  species.  To  make  such  a  de- 
termination, the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  foreign  countries  affected,  scien- 
tific and  conservation  organizations,  fish 
and  wildlife  specialists,  Federal  agencies, 
and  other  Interested  parties.  The  Secre- 
tary, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj',  is  also  empowered  to 
name  the  ports  of  entry  into  the  United 
States  for  such  commodities.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  bill's  import  or  trans- 
portation prohibition  provisions  can 
bring  a  civil  penalty  of  $5,000  for  each 
violation  and  a  criminal  penalty  of 
$10,000  or  1  year  imprisonment  or  both, 
for  each  violation.  The  severity  of  the 
penalties  Is  specifically  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing and  eventually  eliminating  the  illegal 
traffic  in  threatened  species. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  species  on  an  International  level,  one 


section  of  H.R.  11363  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  assiune  a  central  role  in  en- 
couraging foreign  countries  to  adopt 
similar  protective  measures.  It  Is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  State  utilize  every 
effort  to  achieve  the  "enactment  and  en- 
forcement" of  endancered  species  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible.  During  the 
hearings  it  was  revealed  that  the  widely 
respected  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources had  prepared  an  international 
convention  with  discussions  currently 
underway  for  hopeful  approval  by  a  large 
number  of  nations  in  1970. 

It  is  evident  from  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  this  legislation  is  urgent- 
ly needed  to  preserve  and  protect  those 
selected  species  in  danger  of  extinction. 
HR  11363  is  an  amended  version  of  a 
bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year. 
Among  those  amendments  included  in 
this  new  bill,  I  am  pleased  that  my  bill, 
H.R.  8853,  is  contained  in  section  14  of 
the  legislation.  Section  14  would  in  effect, 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $1,750,000 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire lands  adjacent  to  areas  adminis- 
tered by  him  for  endangered  species  pur- 
poses. "This  will  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  my  bill,  which  is  to  authorize  the 
necessary  funding  to  acquire  a  desirable 
habitat  adjacent  to  Mason  Neck  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  been  advised  by  the  Interior 
Department  that  the  available  lands 
would  cost  approximately  $1.5  million 
and  I  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  this 
bill  Into  public  law  as  these  lands  should 
be  acquired  while  available  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

I  will  describe  briefly  the  purposes  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  8853.  H.R.  8853  authorizes 
a  particular  expenditure  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Mason  Neck,  a  valuable  tract  of 
land  along  the  Potomac  River  about  18 
miles  from  Washington.  The  land  is  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  preservation  and 
propagation  of  the  bald  eagle,  our  na- 
tional emblem,  since  it  serves  as  a  valu- 
able roosting  and  nesting  area  for  a 
magnificent  bird  on  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Valu- 
able for  recreational  as  well  as  conserva- 
tion purposes,  the  area  embraces  about 
4,000  acres  of  upland  forest  and  wood- 
land swamps  and  contains  up  to  20  roost- 
ing areas  and  two  known  nesting  areas. 
As  many  as  four  pairs  of  eagles  have 
nested  on  Mason  Rock  in  recent  years 
and  the  area  is  the  natural  habitat  of 
many  other  animals,  birds,  trees,  and 
flowers.  Mason  Neck  would  provide 
worthwhile  recreational  and  educational 
opportunities  for  such  activities  as  wild- 
life photography,  nature  walks,  bird 
watching,  and  other  natural  history 
pursuits. 

Other  wildlife  using  the  area  include 
wild  turkeys,  pileated  woodpeckers,  and 
white-tailed  deer.  My  colleagues  will  be 
interested  to  know,  too,  that  according 
to  the  Interior  Department,  one  reason 
for  the  decline  of  the  bald  eagle  is  the 
increase  in  human  population  in  primary 
nesting  areas.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
disturbance  of  nesting  birds,  illegal 
shooting,  loss  of  nest  trees,  and  possible 
reduced  reproduction  as  a  result  of  pesti- 
cides ingested  with  foods  by  adult  birds. 


We  will  be  enabled  now  to  protect  these 
awesome  creatures  through  acquisition 
of  these  needed  lands  in  Mason  Neck, 
Va. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  11363,  which 
have  been  subject  to  careful  attention 
and  scrutiny  by  the  committee  are  vital 
to  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
several  species  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. Many  species  of  mammals  and  birds 
will  be  guaranteed  continuation  if  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law.  Several  species  of 
the  cat,  rhinoceros,  deer,  pheasant,  and 
fish  families,  to  name  a  few.  will  be  af- 
forded necessary  protection,  in  addition, 
of  course,  to  the  alligators  and  zebras. 
H.R.  11363  is  most  deserving  of  our 
enthusiastic  support  and  I  urge  passage 
of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  tMr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question  with  regard  to  section   7. 

The  gentleman  has  also  referred  to 
section  12,  wherein  the  gentleman  men- 
tions the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  and 
that  is  included  also  in  section  7.  So  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
this  would  prohibit  the  importation  from 
Mexico  of  any  wild  animals,  birds,  and 
so  forth,  that  have  been  killed  contrary 
to  a  foreign  law.  and  whether  this  would 
determine  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  My  question  is 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is,  by  the  way,  a 
portion  of  the  Lacey  Act,  not  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  It  is  quoted  here 
as  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  but, 
nonetheless,  my  question  is,  does  this 
also  give  us  the  positive  assumption  that 
you  can  bring  in  anything  you  can  le- 
gally kill  in  a  foreign  coimtry? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  has  never  been 
any  problem  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tion of  game  taken  in  Mexico.  The  only 
requirement  Is  that  the  person  have  a 
permit,  and  the  Secretary  has  been  issu- 
ing these  on  species  that  are  not  en- 
dangered, as  a  fairly  routine  matter. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Then  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  is  that  if  you  can  kill 
12  birds  per  day  in  Mexico,  legally  you 
could  Import  them  if  you  had  the  neces- 
sary permits,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  say.  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  you  can  providing  that  they 
are  not  an  endangered  species,  and  that 
it  is  not  above  and  beyond  the  game 
limit,  either  on  a  per  day  or  season  basis 
in  Mexico,  and  you  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior.  This  sec- 
tion applies  to  both  legally  and  illegsilly 
taken  species. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  They  can  be  im- 
ported  under  those   circumstances? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
interests  in  the  preservation  of  endan- 
gered speciee.  In  my  area  we  have  the 


white  winged  dove  that  is  so  famous,  and 
that  is  in  a  state  of  almost  extinction. 

I  think  possibly,  working  with  the  gen- 
tleman later,  that  this  act  would  be  very 
beneficial  m  having  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  interest  himself  in  this  mat- 
ter to  see  if  possibly  some  coverage  or 
acreage  could  be  secured  in  order  that 
it  might  help  to  preserve  this  species. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  m'ost  happy 
to  work  with  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lloyd,  president,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  E.  Gorman,  secretary-treasiu-er, 
of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  This  union 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  resolving 
the  different  views  concerning  the  legis- 
lation,  as   introduced,  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  this  fine  organiza- 
tion now  supports  the  legislation  and  the 
committee  Is  most  appreciative  of  their 
concerted  efforts  in  behalf  of  conserva- 
tion. 
The  letter  follows: 
Amalgamated   Meat  Cutters   and 
Bdtcher    Workmen    of    North 
America, 

Chicago,  111.,  July  18.  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairjnan,  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife    Conservation,    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries,  House 
of  Representatives,   Washington,   DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  The  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen 
(AFL-CIO)   supports  the  endangered  species 
legislation  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  consider  on  Monday.   We  believe 
the  bill  wUl  bring  about  the  necessary  pro- 
tection for  various  types  of  animals  which 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  We  also 
believe  that  the  bill  provides  the  necessary 
protection  for  workers  In  the  fur  and  leather 
Industries  against  the  loss  of  Jobs  due  to  any 
arbitrary  banning  of  imports  of  skins. 

We  appreciate  the  leadership  you  have 
given  on  this  legislation.  You  and  your  Sub- 
committee have  drafted  a  bill  which  will 
achieve  the  goals  of  conservation  without 
endangering  employment  In  the  fur  and 
leather  Industries.  We  are  delighted  that  our 
Union  waa  able  to  play  a  part  In  helping  to 
reconcile  the  differences  which  previously 
existed  on  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Llotd. 

President. 
Patrick  E.  Gorman, 

Secreforj/- rreosurcr. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  an 
extremely  important  one — not  just  to 
Americans — but  to  everyone  in  the  world 
who  appreciates  nature  and  wants  to 
preserve  one  of  earth's  most  priceless  re- 
sources— Its  animal  kingdom. 

Instead  of  stressing  technicahties.  it 
might  help  to  state  that,  basically,  this 
bill  (H.R.  11363)  is  designed  to  prevent 
and  discourage  the  repulsive  and  de- 
structive practice  of  poaching.  Poaching 
is  a  monstrous  and  criminal  act  against 
nature,  and  it  should  be  stopped.  Many 
animals  around  the  world  arc  endan- 
gered; they  face  complete  extinction  be- 
cause greedy  men  hunt  them  and  kill 
them  for  their  furs,  or  their  skins — or 
even  because  they  are  rare. 

In  the  United  States,  the  alligator  is 
killed  wantonly  for  its  leather,  without 
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regard  to  State  laws  or  the  drastically 
reduced  number  of  the  species  available. 
Other  animals,  in  other  lands,  are  in 
danger  of  being  completely  exterminated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  sell- 
ing their  hides  or  heads  or  other  por- 
tions is  a  lucrative  business  for  un- 
scrupulous hunters  and  trappers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  emphasize  that  many  other  nations 
share  our  concern;  these  nations  also 
have  laws  prohibiting  the  taking  of  any 
species  they  consider  endangered.  But 
such  laws  do  not  stop  the  poaching,  the 
Illegal  trafSc  in  animals  that  provide  a 
lucrative  living  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  risk  deahng  in  this  illegal  traflBc. 

What  this  bill  does  is  seek  to  elimi- 
nate the  market;  if  this  is  done,  then  It 
will  no  longer  be  profitable  for  the 
poacher  to  poach. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  other  things 
this  bill  seeks  to  do  and  there  are  other 
reasons  for  supporting  it,  but  I  know 
that  these  have  all  been  sufl3ciently  ex- 
plained •  today  by  many  of  my  distin- 
gTiishetf  "colleagues  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  hope  subsequent  enactment 
of  the  law  will  also  be  swift. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  able  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House. 

As  the  report  shows,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  introduced  a  kindred  bill  in  the 
House. 

This  bill  will  be  particularly  mean- 
ingful to  my  State  because  unlawful 
poachers  are  threatening  the  alligator 
population  in  the  Everglades  National 
Park  and  In  other  parks  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

By  prohibiting  this  and  making  It  an 
offense  against  the  Federal  law  to  ex- 
port out  of  Florida  alligators  in  viola- 
tion of  State  law,  I  hope  this  measure 
will  do  much  to  curb  this  unlawful  and 
very  dangerous  practice. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Dingell  »  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation.  H.R.  11363 
will.  I  believe,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  conservation  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress. 

In  1966.  the  first  endangered  species 
bill  was  enacted.  That  legislation,  Public 
Law  89-669,  was  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  native  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife.  Including  migratory  birds 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction.  The 
endangered  species  law  has  been  a 
valuable  tool  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Identify  and  take  steps  to 
preserve  a  large  niunber  of  mammals, 
birds  and  fish  which  would  otherwise 
soon  disappear  from  the  United  States. 
The  scope  of  the  endangered  species  law 


is,  however,  unwisely  restricted,  and  Its 
enforcement  and  penalty  provisions  are 
Inadequate. 

A  great  many  species  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles  and  lesser  creatures  are 
now  threatened  with  extinction  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  These  include  species  of 
elephants,  tigers,  and  many  varieties  of 
colorful  birds  and  fish.  The  threat  to 
these  animals  is  two-fold.  The  ever-In- 
creasing population  of  the  world  con- 
stantly requires  additional  land  for  cul- 
tivation and  settlement.  In  Africa  and 
Asia  particularly,  the  native  habitat  of 
many  animals  Is  being  destroyed  at  an 
ever-Increasing  rate.  There  Is  perhaps 
little  that  we  can  do  to  Insure  the  survival 
of  these  rare  animals  in  the  face  of 
man's  ever-increasing  need  for  land. 

That,  however,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
problem.  The  other  danger  facing  so 
many  animals,  birds,  and  other  land 
creatures  is  man's  vanity  and  desire  for 
profit.  The  commercial  exploitation  of 
rare  species  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions. The  skins,  the  feathers,  the 
tusks  and  other  distinctive  parts  of  these 
animals  are  demanded  throughout  the 
world.  Although  many  coimtrles  are 
aware  of  the  Impending  loss  of  these 
Irreplaceable  resources,  they  do  not  have 
the  means  to  effectively  prevent  unlawful 
commercial  hunting. 

The  United  States,  being  the  most  af- 
fluent country  In  the  world.  Is  also  the 
greatest  market  for  these  exotic  species 
of  wildlife.  Unless  the  commercial  market 
In  the  United  States  can  be  controlled, 
efforts  of  other  countries  to  protect  their 
native  species  will  be  largely  in  vain. 

The  first  major  provision  of  H.R.  11363, 
therefore.  Is  to  prohibit  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  any  species  of 
wild  mammal,  bird,  fish  or  lower  form 
of  animal  life  that  is  threatened  with 
worldwide  extinction. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  has  been 
very  carefully  drawn  to  protect  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, zoological  Institutions,  and  oth- 
ers who  are  Interested  in  importing  en- 
dangered species  for  the  purpose  of  sci- 
entific research  and  efforts  to  propagate 
them  In  the  United  States.  It  also  has 
been  written  In  consultation  with  the 
responsible  fur  and  animal  importing  in- 
dustry to  protect  legitimate  existing  con- 
tractual rights  and  obligations. 

The  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  promulgating  the  list  of 
threatened  species  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  sci- 
entific community.  This  legislation  is 
the  result  of  close  cooperation  between 
all  groups  Interested  In  the  reasonable 
and  legitimate  use  and  preservation  of 
these  Irreplaceable  resources. 

As  I  first  Indicated,  the  endangered 
species  law  of  1966  was  directed  to  our 
United  States  only.  Unfortunately, 
man's  desire  to  exterminate  the  greatest 
nimiber  of  valuable  animals  for  commer- 
cial gain  is  not  limited  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  have  excellent  exam- 
ples of  this  tendency  within  our  own 
borders.  Perhaps  the  best  publicized  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  Important 
example  of  this  senseless  extermination 
Involves  the  Florida  alligator.  If  signifi- 
cant steps  are  not  taken  now  to  protect 


the  alligator,  it  will  disappear.  The  only 
way  that  these  creatures  and  others  in 
the  United  States  can  be  protected  from 
illegal  commercial  exploitation  Is  to 
bring  the  full  force  of  our  Federal  law 
enforcement  efforts  to  bear.  Only  If  the 
Interstate  market  for  these  animals  can 
be  cut  off  will  the  alligator  and  other 
commercially  desirable  endangered  spe- 
cies be  saved.  It  accomplishes  little  for 
one  State  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  an 
animal  If  a  poacher  can  ship  that  ani- 
mal with  impunity  from  one  State  to 
another,  or  at  the  worst  suffer  the  pay- 
ment of  a  nominal  fine  If  caught. 

H.R.  11363  will  tlierefore  assist  the 
States  In  stopping  the  Illegal  traffic  in 
protected  species  of  wildlife  by  making 
it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  knowingly 
place  such  species  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  contrary  to  Federal, 
State,  or  foreign  law.  The  bill  provides 
civil  penalties  of  up  to  $5,000  against 
anyone  who  knowingly  violates  the  law 
and  criminal  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000 
or  1  year  imprisoiunent  or  both  for  will- 
ful violation.  The  criminal  sanctions  arc 
Intended  to  reach  the  large-scale  com- 
mercial poachers  or  dealers  In  Illegally- 
taken  wildlife. 

The  original  endangered  species  bill 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  lands  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving the  habitat  of  species  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  The  Secretary  also 
is  authorized  to  utilize  funds  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  for  this  purpose.  He  was  limited, 
however,  to  the  use  of  not  more  than 
$750,000  to  acquire  lands  In  any  one 
area.  This  figure  has  proven  to  be  much 
too  low  and  has  greatly  restricted  the 
full  implementation  of  the  endangered 
species  law.  Under  present  law,  the  Sec- 
retary also  is  authorized  to  acquire  pri- 
vate tracts  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  designated  wildlife  refuges.  Various 
existing  statutes  however,  limit  the  dol- 
lar amount  which  may  be  expended  to 
acquire  such  Inholdlngs. 

H.R.  11363  win  increase  the  maximum 
amount  which  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
pend to  acquire  any  one  area  to  $2'/2 
million  and  will  authorize  him  to  expend 
up  to  $1  million  annually  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  privately  owned  tracts  within 
Federal  preserves  without  regard  to  mon- 
etary limitations  which  may  exist  in 
other  laws  with  respect  to  specific  parks 
or  refuges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  legislation  was 
passed  last  year,  but  unfortunately  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body.  It  has 
been  revised  extensively  In  conjunction 
with  all  Interested  segments  of  industry 
and  conservation  groups  and  is  support- 
ed by  them.  This  legislation  Is  vital  for 
the  preservation  of  rare  species  of  wild- 
life for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
future  generations.  I  urge  its  unanimous 
passage. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
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pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  today  considering  legislation 
which  I  have  long  advocated  and  which 
Is  so  important  to  the  conservation  of 
our  Nation's  resources — the  endangered 
species  bill. 

Let  me  give  you  a  graphic  example  of 
the  senseless  waste  which  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  help  prevent.  Imagine 
if  you  will  a  dark  and  peaceful  night  in 
one  of  our  great  national  parks.  Sud- 
denly the  peace  is  broken  by  the  noise  of 
an  alrboat  skimming  across  the  saw- 
grass.  A  spotlight  beams  over  the  black 
water  until  it  rests  on  the  red  reflection 
of  an  alligator's  eyes. 

Quickly  two  men  flip  the  entranced 
creature  onto  the  boat,  and  with  a 
deadly  blow  from  a  sledge  hammer  they 
crush  the  alligator's  skull.  Next  one  of 
the  men  finishes  the  brutal  business  by 
implanting  a  hatchet  in  the  reptile's 
brain  and  chopping  through  the  spine 
in  back  of  the  head.  Once  the  muscle 
spasms  have  terminated,  they  begin  to 
skin  the  Innocent  creature. 

This  happened  last  night  in  Everglades 
National  Park.  It  also  happened  the  night 
before  last,  and  the  night  before  the 
night  before  last.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  grim  scene  is  repeated  many  times 
every  night.  Florida's  alligators  are  sur- 
vivors from  the  age  of  reptiles,  millions 
of  years  ago.  But  today  the  lure  of  profit 
from  the  sales  of  handbags,  shoes,  souve- 
nirs, and  fashion  accessories  threatens 
to  do  what  time  has  not  been  able  to. 
This  was  brought  home  dramatically  to 
Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  when  he  re- 
cently assumed  the  role  of  a  poacher  In 
a  night  raid  in  the  Everglades  and  es- 
caped detection. 

The  endangered  species  bill  would 
effectively  bring  a  halt  to  the  incentive 
for  this  carnage  by  providing  penalties 
of  fines  and  imprisonment  for  the  inter- 
state shipping  of  species  protected  by 
State  law.  The  importation  of  endang- 
ered species  Into  the  United  States  would 
also  be  prohibited. 

This  measure  would  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  the  means  to 
protect  the  more  than  75  species  which 
his  Department  has  recently  identified 
as  being  in  danger  of  extinction. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  long 
been  aware  of  the  critical  problem  of 
endangered  species,  and  last  year,  recog- 
nizing the  pressing  need  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  it  was  passed  by  this 
Chamber.  Unfortunately  late  session 
amendments  prevented  its  passage  in  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  now,  while 
there  is  still  time  to  save  the  species  of 
wildlife  which  face  a  cruel  extinction 
without  our  help.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  important  and 
merciful  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  m 
strong  support  of  the  bill  before  us,  the 
endangered  species  bill.  It  will  help  to 
preserve  on  an  international  level  some 
species  of  wildlife  that  are  endangered. 
It  will  also  prevent  the  Illegal  transporta- 
tion of  endangered  species  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  within  the  United  States. 
Finally,  It  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  acquire  privately  owned  lands 
within  any  area  administered  by  him 


for  the  conservation   of   rare  wildlife. 
Each  of  these  objectives  Is  meritorious. 
I   particularly   know   of   the   need   to 
prevent  the  transportation  within   the 
United  States  of   the  products  of  the 
Florida  alligator.  If  this  is  not  accom- 
plished the  alligator  is  indeed  threatened 
with  extinction.  I  also  know  of  the  need 
to  allow  the  Secretary  to  acquire  certain 
private   lands   within    areas    where    an 
endangered  species  is  present  and  which 
are  administered   by   the   Secretary.   A 
typical  case  in  point  would  seem  to  be 
the  Key  deer  of  southeastern  Florida. 
Although  at  the  moment  they  are  being 
protected,  it  would  seem  that,  without 
the  acquisition  of  additional  lands,  there 
may  well  be  a  time  in  the  near  future 
when  the  land  actually  available  may  not 
be  sufficient,  because  of  developments. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  11363,  a 
bin  that  would  put  new  strength  into 
the  worldwide  effort  to  protect  species  of 
wildhfe  threatened  with  extinction. 

The   need   for   this  bill   is   clear   and 


pressmg. 

Thousands  of  species  of  wildlife  rang- 
ing from  moimtaln  gorUlas  to  tropical 
fish  are  slowly  disappearing  because 
hunters  want  them  as  trophies,  because 
zoos  want  them  as  displays,  because  col- 
lectors want  them  as  curios,  because 
clothing  mtinufacturers  want  them  as  a 
source  of  skins  and  furs. 

To  supply  these  markets  poachers  are 
fiouting  conservation  laws  throughout 
the  world,  killing  off  mUllons  of  rare 
creatures  each  year. 

Shan  we  allow  the  alligator  to  die  out 
merely    because     women    like    durable 
handbags?  Shall  we  countenance  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  leopard  merely  to  pro- 
vides coats  for  the  grande  dames  of  so- 
ciety? Shan  we  sit  back  and  watch  the 
gorilla  disappear  from  its  native  habitat 
merely  to  stock  the  cages  of  the  zoos  and 
circuses?  Shan  we  tolerate  the  slaughter 
of  the  Ceylon  elephant  merely  to  pro- 
vide ivory  for  trinkets  and  ornaments? 
Thousands  of  creatures — running  the 
zoological    gamut    from    mammals,    to 
fish,  to  birds,  to  amphibians,  to  reptUes, 
to  mollusks,  to  crustaceans — face  extinc- 
tion unless  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  join  forces  now  to  protect  them. 
Over  40  species  of  wUdlife  were  exter- 
minated between  1910  and  1945  alone. 
Since  1945  the  extinction  rate  has  been 
accelerating    rapidly — so    rapidly    that 
scientists,  conservationists,  and  ordinary 
people    the   world   over    are    expressing 
alarm. 

H.R.  11363  would  help  knit  together 
international  efforts  to  protect  endan- 
gered species.  This  bin  would  outlaw  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  creature  put  on  an  "endangered  list" 
drawn  up  by  the  U.S.  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  bin,  moreover,  would  strength- 
en and  broaden  our  domestic  laws  pro- 
hibiting interstate  traffic  in  endangered 
species. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  H.R.  11363 
would  not  stop  the  Importation  or  trans- 
portation of  rare  wildlife  taken  legally 
for  zoological,  scientific,  or  educational 
purposes. 
A  few  statistics  point  out  the  mag- 


nitude of  the  problem  that  H.R,  11363 
would  help  solve.  At  one  New  York  City 
airport  last  year,  during  a  2-month  pe- 
riod alone,  830,000  creatures  were  im- 
ported Into  this  country.  Among  them 
were  20,000  birds,  790,000  fishes,  4,000 
primates,  6,000  reptiles,  and  hundreds 
of  large  animals. 

Many  of  the  creatures  in  these  ship- 
ments clearly  fit  into  the  category  of 
"endangered  species." 

Dr.  Theodore  H.  Reed,  Director  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  said  In  hear- 
ings before  the  Congress: 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  lucrative 
market  for  birds,  monkeys,  furs,  hides,  and 
other  animals  and  animal  products.  Too  often 
our  dollars  are  the  reward  sought  by  the 
poachers  and  smugglers,  •  >•  *  It  Is  un- 
fortunately true  that  the  temptation  of  dol- 
lars encourages  lawbreaklng  and  at  times 
leads  to  the  corruption  of  officials  respon- 
sible for  wildlife  law  enforcement. 

When  such  large  rewards  are  available.  It 
Is  profitable  to  evade  the  law.  and  smug- 
gling becomes  a  major  problem. 

The  case  of  the  orangutan  Is  relevant  This 
gravely  endajigered  species  survives  only  in 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  where  It  Is  under  full 
legal  protection.  The  temptation  to  disregard 
these  laws  was  great,  however,  A  smuggler 
would  buy  illegally  taken  orangutans  In 
Sumatra  for  as  little  as  $5,  They  could  be 
sold  to  zoos  for  $3,000  or  more. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  most  orangutans 
bought  by  zoos  had  Illegal  origins.  Zoo  buy- 
ers could  close  their  eyes  to  this,  because 
they  bought  from  dealers  who  in  turn  bought 
from  other  dealers.  Zoos  did  not  know  where 
the  animals  came  from  or  how  these  animals 
began  their  Journeys, 

In  this  case,  zoos  took  the  initiative  in 
suppressing  the  illegal  trade.  Kecognizlng 
that  zoo  purchases  could  add  to  the  danger 
of  extinction,  our  American  zoos,  in  1962, 
resolved  that  we  would  no  longer  purchase 
orangutans  without  evidence  of  legal  origins. 


Stanley  A,  Cain,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Department,  pointed  out 
in  hearings  that  illegal  traffic  in  domestic 
wildlife  is  also  becoming  a  significant 
problem.  Mr.  Cain  testified  that  a  park 
ranger  in  the  Florida  Everglades  esti- 
mated that  1.000  poachers  are  hunting 
alUgalors  in  southern  Florida.  Mr.  Cain 
added: 

It  is  possible  for  a  poacher  to  make  as 
much  as  $100  in  one  night's  foraging  for 
these  skins  because  raw  skins  are  now  bring- 
ing $6  a  linear  foot.  Several  of  these  poachers 
are  said  to  make  $400  and  $500  a  week  when 
they  are  at  this  illegal  business.  The  total 
market  for  these  skins  in  Miami,  the  illegal 
market,  is  in  excess  of  $1  million,  I  am  quot- 
ing these  date  from  this  ranger. 

The  protection  service  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  by  the  Stete  game  agents  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  significantly  check 
this  illegal  traffic  so  that  we  are  getting  at 
the  critical  point  where  we  are  hurting 
them  in  the  pocketbook, 

I  think  if  we  had  more  officials  it  would 
help  to  check  this  process,  but  the  real 
problem  I  believe  Is  the  economic  problem. 
If  there  are  means  of  curbing  the  market  for 
the  sale  of  such  products  •  •  •  you  get  at 
the  profit.  Until  very  recently,  well,  for  cen- 
turies, people  have  lived  in  the  Gulf  States 
and  alligators  were  never  threatened.  It  is 
only  recently  when  the  alligator  hides  have 
been  used  for  fashion  purposes  that  the 
commerce  has  gone  up.  and  it  is  the  dollar 
profit  that  Is  threetening  the  species. 

The  Congress  must  act  to  strengthen 
the  laws  protecting  wildlife  now  that 
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rising  profits  are  encouraging  more  and 
more  poaching  liere  and  abroad. 

I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
join  me  in  urging  passage  of  H.R.  11363. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too,  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  protect  endan- 
gered species  and  to  prevent  the  illegal 
shipment  of  wildlife. 

The  population  explosion — with  Its 
accompanying  requirements  for  feeding, 
transporting,  and  generally  accommo- 
dating the  millions  of  people  who  in- 
habit the  earth — has  been  taking  its  toll 
on  our  wildlife  and  fish. 

Consequently,  we  now  have  the  prob- 
lem of  endangered  species.  And  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  last  week  in  his  state- 
ment on  the  population  problem,  plant 
and  animal  resources  are  also  vital.  A 
growing  population  will  increase  the  de- 
mand for  such  resources.  But  in  many 
cases  the  supply  will  not  be  increased 
and  may  even  be  endangered. 

This  bill  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  co- 
operateln  an  international  effort  to  pro- 
tect these  endangered  species,  regardless 
of  the  country  of  origin.  Under  this  leg- 
islation animals  will  now  only  be  brought 
to  the  United  States  for  scientific  pur- 
poses or  zoos.  In  addition,  it  provides  for 
technical  assistance  to  other  countries 
seeking  to  protect  such  vanishing  species. 
The  second  section  of  this  bill  would 
aid  the  States  in  controlling  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  animals  caught  il- 
legally in  this  country.  The  language  of 
this  part  specifically  includes  a  ban  on 
shipping  any  part  of  such  animals, 
with  special  mention  made  of  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  black  bass.  This  clause 
aims  at  reducing  the  flourishing  traffic 
of  poached  goods,  specifically  reptile 
skins  and  animal  hides. 

As  this  coimtry  becomes  more  affluent, 
the  demand  grows  for  the  beautiful 
goods  which  can  be  made  from.  say. 
leopard  fur  or  alligator  skin.  But  we 
must  not  allow  our  appreciation  for  these 
fine  products  to  overcome  our  determi- 
nation to  protect  the  animals  from  which 
they  come. 

Further,  the  very  scarcity  of  these  ani- 
mals makes  their  hides  more  valuable 
and  the  profit  incentive  to  the  poachers 
and  Illegal  marketeers  thus  increases. 
We  must  do  everything  possible  not  only 
to  protect  wildlife,  but  to  control  this 
traffic  in  unlawfully  procured  animals 
now  being  shipped  across  State  lines  for 
commercial  uses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  further 
proof  of  our  national  concern  for  our 
natural  resources.  I  am  proud  of  the 
work  the  committee  has  done  in  this  area 
and  am  glad  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  legislation  to  protect  endangered 
species,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant measure. 

In  this  increasingly  commercialized 
and  industrialized  world,  we  must  pro- 
tect the  original  inhabitants,  our  fish 
/and  wildlife,  from  misuse  and  possible 
extinction.  Legislation  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1966  to  protect  our  native 
American  endangered  species.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community,  we  must 
now  demonstrate  that  we  are  equally 
concerned  about  endangered  species  in- 
digenous to  other  countries. 


Pish  and  wildlife  serve  us  in  many 
ways,  scientific,  esthetic,  recreational, 
and  commercial.  Not  too  long  ago,  regu- 
lation of  the  Alaskan  fur  seal  and  the  sea 
otter  prevented  their  virtual  extinction 
and,  therefore,  saved  their  use  for  all  of 
these  purposes.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  white-tailed  deer  was  nonexist- 
ent in  many  northeastern  States  where 
it  once  thrived,  and  now  does  again  be- 
cause of  effective  and  prompt  action. 

The  regulation  and  control  for  which 
this  legislation  would  provide  are  needed 
to  protect  the  base  for  much  industry 
and  merchandising  here  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  But  it  will  also  assure  us 
that  our  most  valuable  and  enjoyed  re- 
sources, our  fish  and  wildlife,  will  not  be 
Indiscriminately  and  recklessly  lost 
through  misuse  or  abuse. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hunted, 
trapped  and  killed,  endangered  species 
are  facing  a  crisis  of  survival.  The 
whooping  crane,  western  bison,  grizzly 
bear,  bald  eagle,  alligator,  jaguar,  chee- 
tah, leopard,  and  many  other  species 
may  only  be  names  in  zoology  books  for 
the  next  generation,  if  my  colleagues  do 
not  vote  for  the  endangered  species  bill 
before  the  House  today. 

When  I  introduced  this  bill,  it  was 
with  the  knowledge  that  man  has  stead- 
ily encroached  on  these  animals  to  the 
point  of  extinction.  We  cannot  seem  to 
let  the  beautiful  things  exist.  We  have 
to  stuff  them  for  the  den,  or  skin  them 
for  fun  furs,  or  trap  them  for  exotic  pets. 

The  endangered  species  legislation 
would  prevent  the  interstate  shipment  or 
Importation  of  endangered  species.  In 
this  way,  we  would  not  only  protect  en- 
dangered species  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  would  alleviate  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  such  animals  in  other  countries 
for  sale  in  the  United  States. 

The  provision  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  designate  the  ports  of  entry,  in- 
sures that  there  will  be  no  illegal  entry. 

The  bill  also  provides  funding  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  sanctuaries  for  these 
animals. 

Destroying  our  wildlife  deserves  strong 
penalties.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
their  prompt  and  crucial  action  on  this 
bill.  They  have  provided  strong  enforce- 
ment provisions  and  stiff  penalties,  ap- 
propriate to  the  crime  against  nature. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  commit- 
tee's report.  It  indicates  a  deep  realiza- 
tion of  this  critical  issue.  Thus,  I  am 
confident  that  the  necessity  for  such  leg- 
islation is  evident,  and  that  this  neces- 
sary bill  will  pass  the  House  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  as  the  sponsor 
of  an  almost  Identical  bill,  H.R.  10945, 
and  having  supported  similar  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  not 
only  preserves  all  species  threatened  by 
extinction,  which  in  itself  is  significant, 
but  the  species  of  particular  concern  to 
my  State  of  Florida,  the  alligator,  Is  part 
of  wondrous  nature's  means  of  preserv- 
ing wildlife.  The  alligator  holes  in  the 
Everglades  are  the  principal  means  of 
preserving  aU  types  of  wildlife— large, 
small,  and  even  microscopic — in  times  of 
drought.  Without  the  natural  borings  of 
the  alligator,  much  of  the  wildlife  in  the 


Everglades  and  other  places  throughout 
the  world  would  die  and  possibly  become 
extinct.  The  alligator  Is  therefore  one  of 
the  means  by  which  Mother  Nature  pre- 
serves wildlife  £ind  for  this  reason  Its 
preservation  is  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance than  would  appear  on  the  surface. 
I  was  privileged  to  join  Secretary  Wal- 
ter J.  Hlckel  on  a  recent  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  the  alligator  habitat  in  the  Ever- 
glades and  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Ehfer- 
glades  National  Park  and  surrounding 
areas,  which  is  one  of  America's  most 
precious  natural  resources  of  wildlife.  At 
the  rate  poachers  are  killing  off  the  alli- 
gator, it  will  not  be  too  many  years  be- 
fore It  Is  extinct  If  this  practice  Is  not 
stopped.  The  most  direct  way  to  stop 
poaching  is  to  make  the  transport  and 
shipping  of  the  alligator  hide  Illegal.  This 
bill  accomplishes  this. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  to  be 
congratulated  also  for  beefing  up  the 
Park  Ranger  Service  In  the  Everglades 
Park  area  to  ferret  out  and  fully  prose- 
cute alligator  poachers. 

The  leadership  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  this  effort,  as  evidenced  by 
Secretary  Hickel's  activities  and  his  per- 
sonal visitation  to  Florida,  is  highly  com- 
mendable, and  I  was  happy  to  Introduce 
H.R.  10945  to  Implement  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  to  effectively 
protect  the  alligator  and  other  endan- 
gered species. 

Secretary  Hickel's  testimony  on  this 
matter  in  part,  highlighted  the  problem 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  when 
he  said,  in  recalling  information  provid- 
ed by  a  national  park  ranger  at  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park : 

One  of  the  park  rangers  who  Is  the  main 
enforcement  officer  In  a  critical  area  of  the 
park  says  that  his  and  other  people's  esti- 
mates are  that  there  are  about  1.000  poach- 
ers active  In  southern  Florida.  With  drain- 
age and  the  shrinking  of  wetlands  the  alli- 
gators are  concentrated  more  and  more,  and 
are  easier  and  easier  to  capture. 

It  Is  p>osslble  for  a  poacher  to  make  as 
much  as  $100  in  one  night's  foraging  for 
these  skins  because  raw  skins  are  now  bring- 
ing $6  a  linear  foot.  Several  of  these  poachers 
are  said  to  make  $400  and  $500  a  week  when 
they  are  at  this  Illegal  business.  The  total 
market  for  these  skins  In  Miami,  the  Illegal 
market  Is  In  excess  of  $1  million.  I  am  quot- 
ing these  data  from  this  ranger. 

The  protection  service  provided  by  the 
National  Park  and  by  the  State  game  agents 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  significantly  check 
this  illegal  traffic  so  that  we  are  getting  at 
the  critical  point  when  we  are  hurting  them 
In  the  pocketbook. 

The  Secretary  further  stated  that  more 
law-enforcement  officials  are  needed  but  they 
could  not  alone  entirely  resolve  this  problem. 
He  said  : 

"I  think  if  we  had  more  officials  It  would 
help  to  check  this  process,  but  the  real  prob- 
lem I  believe  is  the  economic  problem.  If 
there  are  means  of  curbing  the  market  for 
the  sale  of  such  products  •  •  •  you  get  at 
the  profit.  Until  very  recently,  well,  for  cen- 
turies, people  have  lived  In  the  Gulf  States 
and  alligators  were  never  threatened.  It  is 
only  recently  when  the  alligator  hides  have 
been  used  for  fashion  purposes  that  the  com- 
merce has  gone  up.  and  It  Is  the  dollar  profit 
that  is  threatening  the  species." 

This  best  illustrates  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  11363.  Cur- 
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rently  birds  and  wild  animals  are  pro- 
tected, under  section  43  of  the  United 
States  Code,  from  hunting  and  fishing 
practices  that  might  lead  to  their  ex- 
tinction. The  bill  before  us  today  would 
extend  similar  protection  to  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, mollusks,  and  crustaceans. 

It  would  empower  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  officials  of  concerned  for- 
eign countries,  to  designate  certain 
species  as  "endangered  species."  One 
year  after  designation,  all  importation 
of  these  species  from  a  foreign  country 
into  the  United  States  would  be  strictly 
prohibited.  The  only  exception  to  this 
ban  would  be  made  for  scientific  and 
zoological  purposes. 

In  addition,  this  bUl  makes  illegal  the 
transportation,  delivery,  carrying,  and 
shipping  for  commercial  or  noncommer- 
cial purposes  wildlife  taken  in  violation 
of  State,  National,  or  foreign  laws. 

Today,  one  of  the  most  endangered 
species  is  the  alligator.  Fashion  trends 
have  increased  the  demand  for  alligator 
handbags  and  alligator  shoes.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  demand,  widespread 
poaching  in  Florida  and  other  States  has 
resulted. 

This  species  in  particular,  and  all  spe- 
cies, in  general,  must  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. H.R.  11363,  provides  necessary 
protection,  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
legislation,  but  I  do  think  there  may  be 
some  delusion.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  has  not  been 
going  along  with  the  purchase  of  any  in- 
holdlngs  with  or  without  conservation 
fund  money  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  anvbody  is  going  to  get  the  million 
dollars  a  year  that  is  called  for  in  this 

bill-  .        ^    f 

n  the  money  Is  appropriated,  and  u 

priority  Is  given  to  this  prescribed  pur- 
chase, the  Members  of  this  body  should 
know  that  other  previously  authorized 
projects  will  be  delayed  further.  The 
House  should  know  we  are  about  a  half 
billion  dollars  behind  in  acquiring  prop- 
erty, the  acquisition  of  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  House. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested  in  en- 
dangered species  and  wildlife  in  general 
to  a  potential  problem  that  is  developing. 
There  are  about  324  fish  and  wildlife 
preservation  areas  in  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  law  those  have  all  been 
classified  to  see  if  they  should  fit  into 
the  wilderness  system.  The  Bureau  of 
Sports,  Fishery,  and  Wildlife  has  now 
classified  90  of  those  areas  or  parts  of 
the  areas  for  inclusion  in  wilderness. 

When  we  talk  about  endangered  spe- 
cies, this  becomes  an  especially  pertinent 
subject.  Because  if  land  on  a  game  pre- 
serve no  matter  where  it  is.  is  placed  in 
a  wilderness,  then  the  fish  and  wildlife 
service  has  obviated  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  dam  or  to  provide  water  or  to 
build  a  canal  or  to  drain  lands  and  to 
alter  in  any  respect  the  natural  habitat 


which  up  to  this  time  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  prime  purpose  of  propagating  our 
wildlife  species.  ^^    ^ 

I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
mention  this  matter  to  Members  and 
particularly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  has  such  a  strong  interest 
in  this  total  subject  so  that  we  do  not  let 
something  happen  here  that  should  not 
happen.  ^„  ^. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  my  attention. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  begun  to 
trouble  me  considerably  of  late. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  I  have  both  communicated 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  request 
that  we  be  consulted  with  regard  to  any 
of  these  wilderness  sites  and  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  Involved  therewith. 

We  have  received  a  very  friendly  and 
helpful  response  and  we  are  moving  on 
this  with  great  care  and  I  hope  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  will 
assist  us  In  this  matter  In  which  he  is 
Interested. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dingell)  has  fully 
covered  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I 
merely  wish  to  add  that  it  has  the  full 
bipartisan  support  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Garmatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
legislation  which  seeks  to  protect  hun- 
dreds of  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  from 
being  exterminated  by  human  exploita- 
tion certainly  seems  worth  supporting. 
This  is  especially  true  of  H.R.  11363. 
which  seeks  to  prevent  man  from  ob- 
literating, forever,  certain  species  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  regulate 
both  national  and  international  trade, 
which  is  decimating  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  already  endangered  species. 

The  American  alligator,  which  is  a 
priceless  national  heritage,  is  an  excel- 
lent example.  It  will  soon  disappear  for- 
ever unless  rapid  action  is  taken.  The 
same  fate  is  imminent  for  other  Ameri- 
can species,  as  well  as  a  host  of  exotic 
foreign  animals,  including  the  rhinoc- 
eros, mountain  gorilla  and  many  species 
of  the  cat  family— such  as  the  leopard 
and  jaguar.  . 

It  is  ironic,  but  true,  that  man  is  the 
most  dangerous  game.  He  is  the  most 
destructive  predator,  and  the  animals 
are  the  victims.  This  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  the  world's  wildlife  must  be 
stopped. 

BasicaUy.  H.R.  11363  proposes  to  at- 
tack the  problem  in  two  ways:  through 
eliminating  the  poaching  of  alligators  or 
other  species  taken  Illegally  and  put  m 
Interstate  commerce;  and  through  co- 
operation with   affected  foreign  coun- 


tries. In  both  of  these  approaches  the 
goal  is  to  remove  the  market  for  these 
animals  which  are  in  demand  for  their 
furs,  hides,  and  other  portions  used  for 
wearing  apparel  or  for  novelty. 

There  is  another  section  of  HJl.  11363 
which  I  consider  to  be  extremely  im- 
portant. Under  existing  law,  not  more 
than  $750,000  can  be  used  to  acquire 
land  in  any  one  area  for  an  endangered 
species  program.  I  had  introduced  a 
separate  bill  to  raise  that  limit  to  $1V2 
million;  later.  I  encouraged  my  commit- 
tee to  include  an  amendment  increasing 
the  maximum  limit,  and  this  was  in- 
corporated into  the  legislation  we  are 
discussing  today. 

I  am  convinced  this  limit  should  be 
raised.  The  Federal  Government  needs 
more  land  to  aid  its  endangered  species 
program  and  this  land  should  be 
acquired  now— while  its  cost  and  avail- 
ability is  within  reason. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  need  for 
more  land  can  be  found  at  the  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center,  in  my  own 
State  of  Maryland.  This  installation 
houses  the  only  wildlife  refuge  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Fifteen  endangered 
species  of  birds  and  mammals  are  cared 
for  at  Patuxent,  and  considerable  prog- 
ress Is  being  made  in  perpetuating 
valuable  species  once  threatened  with 
extinction.  More  land  is  needed  at 
Patuxent,  for  the  erection  of  breeding 
pens  and  for  other  Installations  essential 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  endan- 
gered species  program.  This  land  should 
be  acquired  now,  while  it  is  available. 

A  similar  need  for  more  land  exists  at 
Mason  Neck,  Va.,  where  a  sanctuary  is 
maintained  for  the  bald  eagle.  This 
magnificient  bird,  which  is  our  national 
emblem,  is  threatened  with  extinction 
along  the  eastern  seaboard..  We  need  to 
move  now  to  acquire  more  land  to  estab- 
lish valuable  roosting  and  nesting  areas, 
before  this  land  is  lost  forever  to  the 
relentless  demands  of  industrial  and 
commercial  development. 

There  are  other  areas,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  where  land  acquisition  Is 
needed  for  our  endangered  species  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  and 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
and  preserve  valuable  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  so  that  they  can  be 
enjoved  and  appreciated  by  future  gen- 
erations of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  I  hope  that  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress will  recognize  this  need,  and  give 
this  legislation  the  support  it  needs  and 
deserves. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  11363. 

The  question  was  taken;   and    (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU 
was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table. 


WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER.  MEMBER  OP 
CONGRESS  FROM  KENTUCKY 

(Mr   WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
20,  1969,  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  written  by  Jack  Easen, 
one  of  the  staff  writers,  entitled  "Repre- 
aentatlve  Natcher  :  Policeman  of  District 
of  Columbia's  FYeeways." 

My  friend,  Bill  Natcher,  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  is  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman, and  fine  citizen.  On  our  com- 
mittee which  has  51  members,  we  have 
13  subcommittee  chairmen.  Mr.  Natcher 
serves  on  three  subcommittees — he  is 
No.  2  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  and  he  is  No.  2 
on  the  subcommittee  that  appropriates 
the  money  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Budget. 

Bill  Natcher  is  a  good  committee 
member  and  always  takes  an  active  part 
In  hearings  to  develop  the  facts  and  in 
Jiandling  in  all  of  the  bills  from  his 
subcommittees.  As  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Agricul- 
ture I  know  that  Bill  Natcher  fuUy 
understands  that  agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  new  wealth.  He  further 
knows  that  it  is  the  main  provider  of 
basic  raw  materials  which  support  all 
segments  of  business  and  industry  and 
Is  our  largest  industry.  Bill  Natcher 
further  knows  that  agriculture  employs 
more  workers  than  any  other  major 
Industry  and  is  one  of  the  major  markets 
for  the  products  of  labor  and  industry. 
He  understands  full  well  the  importance 
to  aU  our  people  of  soil  conservation, 
research,  our  extension  service,  con- 
simier  and  marketing  service.  ASCS, 
REA,  and  rural  telephone,  and  all  of  the 
other  departments  that  make  up  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  served  together 
on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Agriculture  for  15  years.  Always  he  has 
been  an  active  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. When  we  take  our  bUl  to  the 
floor  each  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  al- 
ways depend  on  Bill  Natcher,  because 
regardless  of  how  much  diflSculty  we 
experience  in  presenting  our  request  he 
will  take  an  active  part  and  will  stay 
there  until  the  last  bell  sounds  taking 
care  of  the  consumer  by  providing  for 
the  production  of  food  while  protecting 
our  national  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Natcher  is  an  active 
participant  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
He  is  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  these  two  departments  of  our 
Government.  All  down  through  the  years 
William  H.  "Bill"  Natcher  has  made 
an  excellent  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  District  of  Columbia  Budget  and 
now  serves  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. His  hearings  disclose  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  dedication  to  good  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  story  en- 
titled "Representative  Natcher:  Police- 
man of  District  of  Columbia's  Freeways" 
In  the  Record  : 


RXPRESENTATIVX  NATCHK«  :  POLICKMAN  OF  DIS- 
TRICT or  Columbia's  Prxswats — Bowuno 
Orkkn's  Conoressman  Kkeps  Manning  thb 
Roadblocks 

(By  Jack  Elsen) 
Down  In  Bowling  Ore«n,  briefly  the  Con- 
federate capital  of  Kentucky  and  now  a  bus- 
tling city  of  40,000  ringed  by  fields  of  tobacco 
and  com,  easily  the  best-known  local  citizen 
Is  William  Huston  Natcher,  59,  of  638  East 
Main  St. 

The  window  shades  on  Natcher's  two-story 
brick  Colonial  home  near  the  crest  of  Res- 
ervoir Hill  are  drawn,  for  he  Is  In  Washington 
attending  the  afternoon's  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  You  can  depend  on 
It.  He  hasn't  missed  a  roll  call  since  he  first 
won  election  In  1953.  The  home  folks  know 
It  and  talk  about  It. 

If  you  walk  Into  the  town  square — a  tree- 
shaded  park  dominated  by  a  fountain  decor- 
ated with  baroque  statues  of  cavorting  angels 
and  a  flagpole  modeled  after  the  Eiffel 
Tower — anybody  will  tell  you  they  know  BUI 
Natcher.  Known  him  all  their  lives.  Why, 
when  the  favorite  nephew  won  a  4-H  prize. 
Bin  even  wrote  him  a  letter.  Yes,  indeed. 

Closer  questioning  discloses  however,  that 
In  his  home  town,  as  in  Washington,  Bill 
Natcher  Is  better  known  for  what  he  does 
than  who  he  Is. 

On  visits  home  he  will  hold  court  In  a 
store-front  office  across  from  the  Warren 
County  Courthouse — an  office  labeled  "Wil- 
liam H.  Natcher,  Attorney,"  although  the  law 
practice  Is  dormant. 

He  also  will  walk  down  the  street  In  a 
whirlwind  of  handshakes,  saying  "Hlya  part- 
ner" to  the  few  whose  names  he  somehow 
cannot  recall. 

He  is  a  commanding  figure.  About  six  feet 
tall,  slender,  with  sharp  features  and  piercing 
eyes,  he  parts  his  wavy,  gray-streaked  hair 
precisely  down  the  middle.  Always  regarded 
as  something  of  a  splffy  dresser,  he  wears 
conservative  suits  and  bar-type  collar  clasp. 
"I  was  his  laundry  delivery  boy  when  I  was 
16,"  recalls  Deputy  Sheriff  Charles  Porshee, 
an  enthusiastic  Natcher  suppwrter.  "All  I 
remember  is:  Go  heavy  on  the  starch  in  the 
collar  and  the  cuffs." 

When  home,  Natcher  will  range  widely, 
usually  driving  alone  In  his  own  car,  across 
the  rolling  green  hills  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  past  shanties  and  modest 
farm  homes.  Its  20  counties  extend  from  the 
Tennessee  border  20  miles  south  of  Bowling 
Green  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  75 
miles  to  the  north. 

If  there  Is  an  audience  assembled,  Natcher 
will  talk  to  It.  Off  the  political  circuit,  he 
shuns  social  gatherings.  He  is  never  seen  at 
the  country  club.  Sometimes  he  finds  time 
to  go  fishing  with  a  close  friend. 

In  Washington,  where  his  rise  on  the  House 
seniority  ladder  has  made  him  Into  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men — perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  all — in  municipal  affairs,  he  Is 
rarely  seen  off  Capitol  Hill.  Since  1961  he 
has  been  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  passes  upon  the  city  budget 
for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

He  works  evenings,  Saturdays,  sometimes 
even  Sundays,  and  never  goes  to  cocktail 
parties  or  to  other  entertainments. 

"About  all  that  Bill  is  Interested  in  is 
his  work."  says  one  Washingtonian  who  has 
known  him  for  years. 

A  nonsmoker  and  a  teetotaler  from  a  dis- 
trict that  grows  some  of  the  best  tobacco  and 
distills  some  of  the  most  mellow  bourbon 
whiskey  in  the  land,  Natcher  is  known  to 
have  but  one  addiction:  {jeppermlnts. 

Natcher's  chief  fame  from  his  District  Ap- 
propriations {X)6t  stems  from  his  refusal  to 
approve  funds  for  the  city's  long-sought  sub- 
way system  until  the  local  freeway  network, 
including  the  controversial  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  proceeds  "beyond  recall." 


This  baa  brought  down  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  those  who  see  subways  and  free- 
ways as  an  either/or  proposition. 

Some  Waahlngtonlans,  including  City 
Council  members  who  oppose  the  roads,  hope 
Natcher  will  relent.  But  those  who  know  the 
man,  who  have  watched  him  at  work,  insist 
he  Is  not  the  kind  to  change  his  mind — espe- 
cially since  he  has  voiced  his  warning  on  the 
subway  funds  year  by  year  since  1962. 

Why  has  he  done  this?  Some  blame  It  on 
assumed  links  with  the  "highway  lobby."  the 
makers  of  automobiles,  refiners  of  gasoline, 
manufacturers  of  cement  and  builders  of 
roads.  They  suggest  close  connections,  per- 
hapw  campaign  oontributlons. 

But  Natcher,  who  routinely  wins  election.s 
by  margins  of  2  to  1  (his  last  one  was  3 
to  2  In  the  face  of  a  Nixon  sweep  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  election  of  a  Republican  gov- 
ernor), has  reported  no  contributions  re- 
ceived and  nominal  campaign  expenses. 

A  check  indicates  no  apparent  ties  with 
any  outside  group.  He  even  voted  against 
the   Interstate   Highway   Act    in    1955. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  Circuit  Judge  Thom- 
as W.  Hlnes,  a  Republican,  in  an  interview 
In  Bowling  Green,  "you'll  find  him  just  as 
clean  as  any  man  in  the  U.S.  Congress." 

The  answers  more  likely  lie  in  Natcher's 
background  and  his  personal  style. 

Bom  into  a  family  of  modest  means  in  an 
isolated  town  then  at  the  mercy  of  the 
politically  powerful.  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  Natcher  grew  up  in  the  heyday  of 
the  Good  Roads  Movement. 

The  catchword  was  "Get  the  farmer  out 
of  the  mud."  Natcher's  father  and  grand- 
father were  farmers. 

With  good  roads,  Bowling  Green  blossomed. 
Interstate  Rte.  65,  recently  opened  to  Louis- 
ville, has  helped  lure  large  Industrial 
plants — Firestone,  Chrysler  Alrtemp  and 
Cutler-Hammer  among  them — to  the  city's 
outskirts. 

But  Bowling  Green,  which  does  not  even 
have  a  local  bus  system.  Is  not  Washington, 
a  point  Natcher  realizes.  The  real  reasons 
for  his  actions  on  Washington  transporta- 
tion seem  to  be  both  political  and  personal. 

The  politics  could  Involve  old-fashioned 
log  rolling:  you  do  something  for  me  and 
I'll  return  the  favor. 

Natcher  wants  (and  has  been  amazingly 
successful  in  getting)  dams,  river  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control  projects  he  believes 
will  bring  prosperity  to  his  Second  District. 

These  projects  must  be  authorized  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  same  com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  over  highways  and 
wants  them  built  in  Washington  as  else- 
where. The  same  committee  originated  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  which  ordered  the  city 
to  build  Three  Sisters  and  move  ahead  on 
other  road  projects. 

Natcher's  personal  reasons  run  more 
deeply. 

Natcher,  his  friends  say,  h£is  a  deep  rev- 
erence for  Congress  as  an  institution,  an 
emotion  stronger  than  ^  whatever  political 
philosophy  he  may  espotise. 

His  attitude  toward  Congress  Is  reflected 
by  the  detailed  personal  Journal  he  con- 
tinues to  compile.  Its  bound  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  pages  dictated  and  typed  daily 
without  fall,  line  the  shelves  of  his  Capitol 
Hill  office. 

Put  in  the  bluntest  terms,  Natcher  is  said 
to  believe  that  once  Congress  has  laid  down 
a  mandate  to  Washington,  the  city  govern- 
ment has  no  choice  but  to  carry  it  out. 

In  other  areas  of  city  financing,  Natcher  Is 
privately  regarded  by  local  officialdom  as 
tough-minded  but  fair,  if  at  times  narrow  In 
viewpoint.  When  he  rejects  desired  programs, 
he  usually  cites  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget.  (He  does  have  the  power  to  recom- 
mend a  higher  Federal  payment.) 

Natcher's  political  ambitions  began  early 


in  life.  Mayor  Robert  D.  Graham  of  Bowling 
Green,  a  Natcher  crony  who  used  to  operate 
the  Helm  Hotel  on  the  town  square,  recalls 
young  Bill  sitting  in  the  lobby  at  the  age 
of  16  telling  hotel  guests  that  someday  he 
would  go  to  Congress.  At  17  he  became  a 
Democratic  worker  In  the  tough  Hendricks 
Tobacco  Barn  Precinct. 

Natcher  attended  local  schools  and  West- 
ern Kentucky  State  College,  which  occupies 
a  hilltop  at  the  south  end  of  town,  then 
borrowed  money  and  worked  to  put  himself 
through  the  Ohio  State  University  law 
school. 

Returning  home  in  1934,  he  began  to 
practice  law.  In  his  first  year  he  earned  a 
SI  0.000  fee — and  nailed  down  a  repu- 
tation— by  successfully  defending  an  ac- 
cused murderer. 

Returning  to  politics,  he  won  statewide 
attention  as  president  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats. In  1937— the  year  he  married  Virginia 
Reardon,  a  local  beauty  and  daughter  of  an 
affluent  physician — he  was  elected  county 
attorney. 

Natcher  served  as  a  Navy  officer  in  World 
War  II,  meantime  retaining  his  local  office 
under  a  unique  Kentucky  law.  In  1951  he 
moved  up  to  commonwealth's  attorney,  or 
prosecutor,  for  a  two-county  circuit. 

County  Jailer  Raymond  McClard,  who 
served  as  coroner  under  Natcher,  recalls  him 
as  a  stem  but  fair  prosecutor.  Some  others 
are  less  charitable.  One  local  observer  con- 
tended that  in  arguing  cases  he  played  to  the 
gallery,  his  eye  always  on  his  political  future. 
Natcher  made  his  first  move  toward  Con- 
gress in  1947  when  Second  District  Rep. 
Earle  C.  Clements  moved  Into  the  Gover- 
nor's chair.  Natcher  was  outfianked  by  John 
A.  Whltaker. 

After  Whltaker  died  in  office,  Natcher  was 
outfianked  again  by  Garrett  L.  Withers,  who 
died  in  1953.  Mayor  Graham  acknowledges 
that  he  went  to  Clements,  then  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator who  was  boss  of  the  dominant  wing  of 
Kentuckv's  Democratic  Party,  to  win  clear- 
ance lor  Natcher.  Natcher  was  nominated  by 
fi  district  convention  and  won  election  with- 
out Republican  opposition. 

"They  never  sent  a  Congressman  from  the 
Second"  District  of  Kentucky  who  wanted  to 
come  up  here  as  bad  as  I  did,"  Natcher  told 
a  correspondent  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  who  foimd  him  Informal,  talkative 
and  frank. 

As  Natcher  made  his  way  Into  the  inner 
circle  of  the  House  establishment  by  hard 
work,  attention  to  detail  and  largely  a  party- 
line  voting  pattern,  his  superficial  graclous- 
nesss  with  newsmen  remained  intact. 
A  But  any  tendency  toward  being  talkative 
Is  now  kept  severely  in  check.  He  is  thin- 
skinned,  say  some  who  know  him,  and  he 
has  not  liked  some  of  the  things  reporters 
and  editorial  writers  have  written  about 
him.  He  declined  to  be  Interviewed  for  this 
article. 

Perhaps  his  severest  critic  has  been  the 
Courier-Journal,  a  paper  more  liberal  In  tone 
than  the  back  country  of  Kentucky  In  which 
It  circulates  widely. 

An  editor  of  that  paper  said  Natcher,  by 
his  conservative  fiscal  views  and  votes  In  op- 
position to  civil  rights  legislation,  "does 
not  represent  Kentucky." 

A  random  sampling  of  Bowling  Green  resi- 
dents indicates,  however,  that  he  refiects  his 
Southern-oriented  district's  views  pretty 
well. 

As  an  inside  operative  in  Congress,  Natcher 
has  rarely  been  widely  identified  with  major 
national  legislation. 

A  dramatic  and  timely  exception  was  in 
1958  when  Natcher,  then  chairman  of  a 
House  space  subcommittee,  helped  manage 
the  bill  that  created  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  He  predicted 
during  debate  that,  given  adequate  financ- 
ing, the  program  could  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1966. 


If  Natcher  faces  any  future  pollUcal 
threat,  it  could  come  from  the  growth  of 
ra.TnpH.nt  conservatism  around  Owensboro, 
the  district's  largest  city,  or  the  recent  re- 
drawing of  his  district's  lines  to  push  against 
the  outskirts  of  Louisville. 

Rarely  If  ever  does  Natcher  send  out 
mimeographed  press  releases  or  newsletters. 
But  he  peppers  district  newspapers,  broad- 
casting stations  and  officials  with  telegrams 
describing  the  goodies  he,  by  implication,  has 
delivered  or  can  provide. 

And  his  letters  of  congratulations  for 
awards,  births  and  marriages,  of  condolences 
for  deaths  and  Ulneesee  are  legend.  Some- 
times they  find  their  way  Into  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. The  pollUcal  fallout  is  aU  in  Natcher's 
favor.  ^      . 

"Sometimes  folks  criticize  him  for  not  get- 
ting up  and  fighting,  for  not  making  a  lot 
of  noise  Uke  some  of  the  other  Congressmen 
do"  said  a  shirtsleeved  workman  slugging 
beer  from  a  bottle  in  Simpson's  Billiard  Par- 
lor. "As  I  look  at  It.  he's  a  quiet  cat  and  not 
a  noisy  cat.  That's  Bill  Natcher." 


GALLUP  POLL  SUGGESTS  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  CHILD  CENTERS 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
task  force  on  education  and  training 
established  by  the  House  Republican  re- 
search committee  recognizes  the  growing 
national  awareness  that  adequate  day- 
care facilities  and  programs  are  needed. 
The  extent  of  this  nationwide  concern 
is  reflected  in  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  July 
13,  1969.  It  indicates  that  two  out  of 
every  three  adults  in  this  country  fa- 
vor the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  estab- 
lish day-care  centers  across  the  Nation. 
During  the  coming  months,  a  large 
portion  of  the  task  force's  energies  will 
be  devoted  to  investigating  not  only  the 
day-care  problems  but  also  the  larger 
concern  of  early  childhood  education. 
Psycholo.jists  and  educators  tell  us  that 
the  earliest  years  of  a  cliild's  life  may 
well  be  the  most  important  in  determin- 
ing his  future  accomplishments.  Early 
childhood  education  is  a  concern  that 
cuts  across  the  total  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety, but  it  is  of  deepest  concern  to  the 
economically  and  culturally  deprived 
who  cannot  take  for  granted  that  their 
children  will  receive  either  the  relevant 
educational  experiences  or  the  proper 
physical  attention  needed  to  realize  their 
potential. 

The  article  follows: 
Poll    Suggests     Aid    to    Child    Centers — 
Gallup  Says  64  Percent  Back  Use  of  Gov- 
ernment Funds 

Princeton.  N.J..  July  12.— Almost  two  out 
of  every  three  adults  favor  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  set  up  day-care  centers  for  children 
in  communities  across  the  nation,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  GaUup  Poll. 

•I'm  all  In  favor  of  day-care  centers  for 
children,  a  25-year-old  social  worker  from 
Brooklvn  said. 

"Mothers  complain  to  me  that  they  can't 
take  a  job  becatise  there's  no  place  to  leave 
their  children.  And  they  don't  want  to  leave 
them  with  neighbors  because  they  can't  be 
sure  what  will  happen  to  them  during  the 

day." 

"Furthermore."  he  added,  "kids  gain  from 
these    centers— they    get    away    from    what 


goes  on  in  underprivileged  areas  and  they 

receive  training  that  will  help  them  later." 

JOBS  roB  MOTHxaa 

The  centers  would  give  mothers  a  chance 
to  get  jobs  or  Job  training  and  would  provide 
greater  educational  opportunitiee  for  young- 
er children. 

Now  almost  all  day-care  centers  in  the  na- 
tion are  privately  run  and  are  operated  by 
corporations  or  by  trade  and  community 
groups,  both  on  a  profit  and  nonprofit  basis. 
There  is  little  Federal  funding  of  daycare 
centers,  except  for  a  few  experimental  proj- 

Negroes  interviewed  In  the  survey  were  en- 
thxisiastic  about  the  proposal.  A  23-year-old 
Loe  Angeles  Negro,  whose  yearly  Income  is 
85,000  and  who  has  a  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren, commented  about  the  centers: 

"They  couldn't  help  but  be  beneficial  to 
both  the  mother  and  children.  They  would 
permit  the  mother  to  work  and  give  young 
children  a  chance  to  get  some  education.' 

In  the  survey,  1.551  persons  were  inter- 
viewed between  June  20  and  23.  They  were 
given  the  following  explanation  and  ques- 
tion: 

"Day  care  centers  for  very  young  children 
are  being  set  up  so  that  mothers  living  in 
poor  areas  can  take  Jobs  and  so  that  the 
children  can  get  early  educational  training. 
How  do  you  feel  about  this — would  you  favor 
or  oppose  having  the  Federal  Government 
provide  funds  to  set  up  these  centers  in  most 
communities?" 

Negroes  and  persons  living  In  the  largest 
cities  were  most  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 
Those  who  opposed  the  proposal  often  did 
so  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  add  to  the 
taxpayer's  burden. 

The  national  results  and  results  of  the 
poll  by  key  groups  follow: 


Fivor  Oppose 

(pctcent)     (percenl) 


No  opinion 
(psrctnt) 


National 

Men  

Women 

Whites 

Negroes'  

21  to  28  years  

30  (0  49  years  

50  and  over 

Community  Size 

500,000  and  over... 
50,000  to  500,000... 

2,500  to  50,000 

Under  2, 500 


64 
59 
6S 

63 
83 

77 
63 
60 


70 
67 
58 
58 


30 
34 
27 
32 
11 
21 
32 
32 


23 
29 
38 
34 


6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
2 
5 
8 


I  Based  on  the  9  percent  of  Negro  adults  included  in  th« 
sample 


MOON  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHED- 
PROBLEMS  ON  EARTH  REMAIN 

I  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  American  astronauts  set 
foot  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  last 
night  as  the  representatives  of  all  man- 
kind. They  are  a  living  example  of  the 
capability  of  human  technological  re- 
sources to  do  the  seemingly  impossible. 
It  is  also  apparent  that  without  the 
greatest  resource  of  all,  the  drive  and 
determination  of  the  human  spirit,  none 
of  this  could  have  been  accomplished. 

With  the  incredible  success  the  space 
program  has  attained  and  with  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  continue  this  success,  we 
must  now  turn  our  faces  downward  to 
the  solving  of  the  problems  on  earth. 
Can  we  not  transfer  our  desire  for  ex- 
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ploratlon  of  space  to  the  troubles  we 
have  at  home?  They  are,  in  comparison, 
very  simple.  We  do  not  have  to  contend 
with  a  foreign  environment  or  unknown 
dangers.  We  have  simply  to  house  and 
feed  the  poor,  clean  the  air  and  water, 
control  a  booming  population,  and  end 
armed  hostilities.  Cannot  we  apply  a 
perfectly  executed  program  like  the 
Apollo  mission  to  saving  our  cities  and 
curing  deadly  diseases.  We  have  the 
objectives  and  the  programs,  we  need  a 
Qoncentrated  effort.  It  is  now  time  for  a 
fevitalization  of  programs  and  rededi- 
cation  of  action  to  achieve  our  goals. 
When  we  know  that  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
plore outer  space  and  the  moon  and  open 
a  new  world  for  posterity,  certainly  we 
can  improve  the  old  world. 

The  kind  of  cooperative  effort  that  a 
space  program  demands  must  be  applied 
to  domestic  and  international  actions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  peoples  and 
environment  of  this  earth. 

In  the  words  of  John  Ruskin,  a  19th- 
century  writer: 

-  The  highest  reward  for  man's  toll  Is  not 
what  he  gets  for  It.  but  what  he  becomes 
by  It. 

The  landing  on  the  moon  of  an  Ameri- 
can space  vehicle  was  a  universal  tri- 
umph which  reflects  upon  each  human 
being.  By  our  "toil"  we  must  now  become 
a  nation  and  world  dedicated  to  assur- 
ing the  well-being  of  all  mankind. 


AEC  AND  ITS  CONTRACTORS  PLAY 
EXPANDING  ROLE  IN  MANNED 
SPACE  MISSIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  HosMER)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  unique  capabilities  developed  in 
connection  with  nuclear  energy,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  con- 
tractors throughout  the  United  States 
are  being  called  upon  to  play  an  expand- 
ing role  in  manned  space  missions. 

A  heater  system,  using  radioactive 
plijtonium-238  produced  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Savannah  River 
plant,  in  South  Carolina,  is  built  into  a 
seismometer  which  Apollo  11  astronauts 
will  leave  upon  the  moon.  The  two  heat- 
ers, fabricated  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Mound  Laboratory.  Mia- 
misburg.  Ohio,  will  protect  the  moon- 
quake  recorder  during  the  long  frigid 
lunar  nights.  Radiation  from  the  plu- 
tonlum-238  produces  the  heat  for  the 
device. 

When  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  obtain 
the  first  lunar  surface  samples,  they  will 
be  dug  with  a  scoop  designed  and  fabri- 
cated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
The  lunar  samples  will  be  placed  in  two 
vacuum-tight  containers  called  moon 
boxes,  which  were  designed  and  fabri- 
cated at  the  Commission's  Oak  Ridge 
Y-12  plant. 

And  later,  the  lunar  materials  will  un- 
dergo extensive  physical  and  biological 
testing  at  an  underground  laboratory  at 
NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 
Houston,  Tex.  The  low-level  radiation- 
counting  laboratory  at  the  Center  is 
based   upon   an   environmental   control 


system  designed,  built,  and  tested  by 
Y-12.  For  some  of  the  tests,  a  special 
spectrometer  developed  by  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  will  be  used. 

When  scientists  examine  the  first 
"dust"  brought  back  from  the  moon,  one 
of  the  tests  will  be  to  determine  whether 
any  form  of  life  is  present.  An  expert 
in  the  special  technique  to  be  used  in 
testing  for  biological  content.  Dr.  M.  G. 
Hann.  Jr..  an  experimental  pathologist 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
and  a  consultant  to  NASA,  will  oversee 
use  of  germ-free  mice  for  this  experiment. 
Lunar  samples  will  also  be  analyzed 
at  the  following  AEC  installations: 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  near 
Chicago:  Battelle's  Pacific  Northwest 
Laboratory.  Hanford,  Wash.;  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  at  Livermore  and 
Berkeley:  and  the  Idaho  Nuclear  Corp., 
Idaho  Falls.  Dr.  Luis  Alvarez  of  the 
University  of  California  will  study  some 
of  the  samples  in  his  investigations  of 
the  moon's  magnetic  fields. 

The  AEC's  Idaho  Operations  OflQce  has 
been  supporting  both  manned  and  un- 
manned lunar  and  planetary  programs 
under  contract  with  NASA,  dating  back 
to  May  1966.  The  work,  assigned  to  Idaho 
Nuclear  Corp.,  has  involved  setting  up 
at  NASA's  Houston  Lunar  Receiving 
Laboratory  highly  sophisticated  tech- 
niques utilizing  gamma  ray  spectrom- 
etry for  measuring  and  analyzing  moon 
dust  samples. 

Supervising  the  work  under  two  AEC- 
NASA  contracts  is  Idaho  Nuclear's 
Russell  Heath,  international  authority 
on  the  spectrometry  of  radioisotopes  and 
nuclide  decay  schemes. 

The  AEC's  Atomics  International 
facility  in  the  Santa  Susana  hills  of 
California  played  a  key  role  in  quality 
control  and  acceptance  testing  and 
neutron  radiography  of  more  than  500 
ordnance  items  in  the  Apollo  command 
service  module.  AI  developed  and  sup- 
plied the  cold  plates  which  remove  heat 
from  the  batteries,  generators,  and  trans- 
formers aboard  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 
The  cold  plates  are  based  upon  reactor 
fuel  technology  developed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Atomics  Interna- 
tional also  supplied  the  counterweights 
of  depleted  uranium  for  the  Apollo  launch 
escape  system. 

Recently  the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Dif- 
fusion Plant  designed  and  fabricated  a 
"space  wrench" — an  open  end  flat 
ratchet  wrench  currently  being  evaluated 
for  possible  use  by  astronauts  In  space. 
The  first  lunar  excursion  module  dock- 
ing device,  a  one-third  scale  working 
model,  was  fabricated  at  this  same  gas- 
eous diffusion  plant,  and  was  used  by 
NASA  in  testing  prior  to  construction  of 
the  full-scale  operational  device. 

Looking  into  the  future,  when  the 
Apollo  12  astronauts  make  the  second 
manned  liuiar  landing,  they  will  place  an 
AEC-developed  atomic-fueled  genera- 
tor— known  as  SNAP-27 — on  the  lunar 
surface  where  it  will  become  the  first 
long-life  day  and  night  power  station 
on  the  moon.  Its  electrical  output  will  be 
used  to  run  a  series  of  several  automated 
scientific  experiments  which  will  operate 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  to  power  the  radio 
transmitter  used  to  beam  results  of  the 
experiments  back  to  earth. 


The  fuel  in  the  generator  will  be  plu- 
tonium-238,  also  from  the  Savannah 
River  plant,  operated  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  capabilities  of 
the  AEC  and  its  contractors  proves  of 
service  wd  the  Nation's  space  program 
and  in  achieving  many  other  national 
goals.  As  a  nation  we  are  fortimate  from 
the  foresight  of  those  who  developed 
these  great  multldlsclplinary  national 
institutions. 


GOV.  LESTER  MADDOX  OF  GEORGIA 
ON  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana <Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  times 
of  crisis,  a  leader  has  always  appeared  to 
guide  the  people. 

Today  unelected  bureaucrats  swarm 
over  our  land,  disrupting  society,  creat- 
ing tensions  and  provoking  hostilities. 

The  narrow-minded  egomaniacs  would 
destroy  every  freedom  which  interferes 
with  their  ideas  of  what  is  good  for  u.s. 

No  more  important  freedom  could 
exist  than  the  God-given  right  of  a  par- 
ent to  defend  and  protect  his  child  and 
to  see  that  he  is  educated  and  grows  up 
according  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
his  parents.  Even  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  this  view  in  disallowing  school 
prayer  for  the  benefit  of  an  atheist's 
child. 

Today,  all  over  our  countrj'.  but  most 
especially  in  the  South,  parents  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
selection  of  a  school  for  their  children. 
This  tragic  educational  totalitarianism 
has  been  forced  upwn  our  people  by  a 
Federal  court  bureaucracy  which  would 
defy  humanity,  reason,  laws,  and  even 
the  Constitution  itself,  by  holding  free- 
dom to  be  Illegal  unless  the  people  use 
that  freedom  to  establish  a  social  order 
which  the  people  do  not  want  but  the 
bureaucrats  do.  Parents  are  told  that 
they  are  perfectly  free  to  do  as  thev  are 
told. 

The  leadership  In  the  battle  to  regain 
individual  liberty  under  our  Constitu- 
tion and  G<xi.  and  to  preserve  education, 
has  now  been  thrust  upon  Gov.  Lester 
Maddox  of  Georgia.  He  has  accepted  his 
role  with  a  fervent  dedication  to  do 
whatever  is  necessarj'  to  dramatize  the 
lack  of  public  confidence  and  support 
in  the  ever-expanding  bureaucratic  dic- 
tatorship which  seeks  to  engulf  us  all. 

I  join  with  millions  of  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  recognizing  Governor  Mad- 
dox's  struggle  for  right  and  include  a 
copy  of  his  letter  of  July  11  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  hij.  reply  to 
the  HEW  ultimatum,  and  his  position  on 
the  consolidation  and  closing  of  schools 
and  busing  of  schoolchildren  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Department. 

Atlanta,  July  11.1969. 
The  Pr.EsiDENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Along  with  count- 
less other  Americans.  I  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  restore  peace 
on    our    college    campuses,    make    safe   the 
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streets  of  American  cities,  snuff  out  the 
flame  of  Inflation  and  stem  the  flow  of  ob- 
scene materials  In  our  malls.  These  are  goals 
which  should  receive  the  total  support  of 
every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

However.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  these 
goals  cannot  be  reached  until  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  Is  relinquished  and  the 
control  of  public  education  is  returned  to 
local  citizens  and  their  local  governments 
and  local  systems  of  education. 

Federal  participation  In  education,  once 
hailed  as  a  progressive  step,  has  evolved  Into 
a  Federal  dictatorship  over  our  public  sys- 
tems of  education,  and  the  rights  of  the 
several  states  and  their  local  citizens  to 
control  the  institutions  which  they  have  set 
up  to  educate  their  children  have  been  un- 
constitutionally  denied. 

The  obvious,  and  generally  acknowledged, 
result  of  Federal  Interference  In  public  edu- 
cation Is  choas,  confusion,  disruption  and 
an  overall  lowering  of  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation, available  to  all  children,  both  white 
and  nonwhlte.  The  philosophy  which  cur- 
rently prevails  with  most  Federal  officials 
who  are  charged  with  determining  educa- 
tional policies  Is  one  which  places  social 
reform  far  ahead  of  the  safety,  welfare, 
health  and  economic  security  of  our  children, 
their  teachers,  their  parents  and  their  com- 
munities. 

Innocent  and  helpless  children,  without 
regard  to  race,  are  to  suffer.  Hundreds  of 
communities  are  left  without  schools  and 
without  Industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment opportunities,  and  the  investments  of 
teachers,  parents  and  others  in  their  schools, 
homes  and  businesses.  In  many  Instances, 
are  all  but  destroyed. 

American  citizens  are  being  denied  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  which  Is  the  nucleus  of 
of  the  freedoms  for  which  Americans  have 
fought  and  died,  and  for  which,  even  today, 
our  young  men  in  uniform  are  giving  their 
all. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  yourself,  have  observed 
that,  as  Federal  control  of  education  has  In- 
creased, there  has  been  a  corresponding  In- 
crease In  crime,  disorder,  violence,  attacks  on 
teachers  and  students  (both  In  and  out  of 
school),  disrespect  for  the  U.S.  government 
and  for  Its  flag,  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
and  for  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 

In  order  to  counter  this  grave  threat  to  the 
very  survival  of  the  United  States  as  "one 
nation,  under  God,"  It  Is  necessary  to  Im- 
mediately relinquish  the  Federal  strangle- 
hold on  public  education  in  the  United  States 
and  return  this  control  to  the  proper  local 
governments,  local  Institutions  and  to  the 
local  citizens. 

In  1968,  you  stated: 

"Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  neces- 
sary, and  I  have  supported  It.  But,  I  draw  the 
line  on  one  point.  If  we're  going  to  have  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  those  at  the  national  level,  and  particu- 
larly the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
see  that  Federal  control  does  not  follow.  We 
want  federal  aid  and  local  control." 

Mr.  President,  In  the  name  of  what  Is  right 
and  what  Is  American.  I  beg  of  you  to  fol- 
low through  on  your  promises,  both  implicit 
and  explicit,  to  the  American  people  that 
you  would  remove  public  education  from  the 
death  grip  of  unknowledgeable  and  unfeel- 
ing Federal  bureaucracies. 

In  my  Judgment,  success  In  this  most 
worthy  endeavor  would  represent  an  accom- 
plishment the  slgnlflcance  of  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  other  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  history  of  this 
great  nation. 

I  pray  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the 
full  consideration  which  the  vast  majority 
of  your  constituents  would  insist  that  It  de- 
serves. 

Respectfully, 

Lester  Maddox, 

OovemoT. 


Response  by  Governor  Lester  Maddox  to 
THE  HEW  Ultimatum  Issued  to  the  Geor- 
gia Department  of  Education,  July  10. 
1969 

It  Is  a  sad  and  tragic  time  for  Georgia 
and  her  children  and  for  the  parents  and 
children  throughout  this  great  land.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  "segregation"  and  "Inte- 
gration;" It  Is  a  question  of  education  and 
what  must  be  done  to  turn  back  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  safety  and  welfare  and  liberty 
of  our  children,  their  parents,  their  teach- 
ers and  their  communities 

Those  In  our  federal  government  who 
brought  about  the  Issuance  of  this  ulti- 
matum, either  knowingly  or  unwittingly, 
are  carrying  out  the  plans  outlined  by  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A.  some  forty  years 
ago.  and  demanded  even  now  by  the  com- 
munist enemies  of  America.  Those  in  our 
federal  government  who  know  of  the  com- 
munist demands  and  then  support  or  do 
not  oppose  such  an  ultimatum  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  In  public  office  in  this  country, 
and  those  who  Insisted  upon  this  ultimatum 
who  are  not  knowledgeable  of  the  commu- 
nist Involvement  also  should  be  removed 
from  public  office. 

HEW  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  that  they  have  no  interest  whatsoever 
In  the  education  of  this  nation's  children; 
they  care  no  more  about  our  children,  black 
or  white,  than  they  care  about  the  rubble  In 
the  streets.  Their  one  and  only  aim  Is  to 
promote  social  reform,  regardless  of  the  costs 
m  human  suffering. 

I  predicted  back  In  the  Mld-flftlee,  and 
It  Is  a  matter  of  public  record,  that  If  the 
federal  government  continued  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  education  from  local  citizens  and 
their  local  officials,  we  would  have  a  lower- 
ing of  the  level  of  education  In  this  coun- 
try, that  our  children  and  their  teachers 
would  be  subjected  to  attacks,  that  we  would 
have  to  put  armed  policemen  in  school  hall- 
ways and  classrooms  to  keep  the  p>eace,  that 
property  would  be  wrecked  and  destroyed 
and  that  there  would  be  crime,  disorder  and 
violence  In  our  schools  such  as  we  had  never 
before  witnessed  In  the  United  States  of 
America, 

Regretfully,  each  and  every  one  of  these 
predictions  have  come  true,  and,  now,  not 
satisfied  with  the  chaos,  confusion  and 
heartache  which  they  have  already  caused. 
HEW  officials,  with  the  Implied  consent  of 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  are  attempting  to  bring 
about  their  destruction  of  education  In 
America  In  a  wholesale,  rather  than  piece- 
meal, fashion. 

I  say  that  those  leaders  in  the  White 
House,  In  Congress,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  m  state  and  local  offices  throughout  this 
nation  who  know  (and  all  able  and  patriotic 
officeholders  should  know)  of  the  plans  of 
the  communists  to  wreck  and  ruin  public 
education  through  federal  control  of  educa- 
tion and  thus  overthrow  our  republic,  and 
yet  allow  the  heel  of  the  federal  tyrant  to 
be  crushed  Into  the  faces  of  our  children, 
then,  In  my  Judgment,  they  are  dishonorable 
cowards  who  are  not  deserving  of  the  great 
trust  placed  In  them  by  their  constituents. 

HEW  is  allowed  to  issue  an  ultimatum  to 
the  free  citizens  of  Georgia  and  other  sister 
states,  demanding  that  we  surrender  our 
children  and  our  basic  human  and  American 
right  to  freedom  of  choice,  but  top  officials 
In  our  national  government  do  not  have  the 
guts,  courage  and  love  for  country  required 
to  Issue  an  ultimatum  to  the  enemies  of 
this  country  In  North  Vietnam  where  even 
now  we  have  lost  some  forty  thousand  young 
Americans  and  Injured,  crippled  and  blinded 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  our 
finest  young  men  fighting  a  war  the  way  our 
communist  enemies  demand  that  It  be 
fought. 

They  would  not  dare  to  issue  an  ultimatum 
cutting  off  "anti-poverty"  and  other  federal 
funds  that  are  used  to  employ,  encourage 


and  finance  the  anarchists,  criminals,  com- 
munists, bums  and  parasites  who  wreck, 
burn  and  loot  our  cities,  shoot  down  law 
enforcement  officers  and  law-abiding  mer- 
chants and  other  peaceful  citizens,  and  dis- 
rupt and  destroy  our  college  campuses 
throughout  much  of  this  country.  They  Just 
simply  are  not  American  enough  to  cut  off 
these  who  are  following  the  dictates  of  those 
in  Russia  and  Red  China  who  have  sworn 
to  destroy  aud  take  over  the  United  States 
of  America. 

These  same  officials  who  say  surrender  your 
children  (non-white  and  white)  and  their 
education  to  us,  or  we  will  cut  off  funds 
needed  for  books,  schoolrooms,  teachers  and 
food,  do  not  have  the  courage  and  patriotism 
required  to  call  a  halt  to  federal  dollars  being 
used  to  feed,  house,  clothe,  and  finance  those 
who  spread  communism,  both  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Of  all  the  billions  of  dollars  ever  to  flow 
into  Washington  and  those  billions  that  will 
flow  there  later,  their  value  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  tl>e  value  of  our  children,  their  edu- 
cation, their  safety  and  welfare  and  the  lib- 
erty of  us  all.  Regardless  of  the  cowardice  of 
our  leaders  In  Washington  and  the  demands 
of  the  communists,  our  position  of  placing 
our  children  ahead  of  dollars.  vot«s.  politics 
and  communism  will  be  upheld. 

I  don't  have  too  much  of  a  life  left;  I  have 
lived  almost  54  years  of  it,  so  the  future  of 
Lester  Maddox  Is  not  Important.  But  there 
are  children  In  this  State  and  In  this  coun- 
try who  have  their  whole  lives  ahead  of  them, 
arid  I  Intend  to  do  all  within  my  power,  what- 
ever the  cost,  to  see  that  they  have  a  chance 
to  live  In  a  free  nation.  To  do  less  would  re- 
quire that  I  Join  with  the  cowards  who  would 
rather  be  elected  than  be  right. 

This  threat  to  one  of  the  most  basic  free- 
doms of  our  people,  that  of  "freedom  of 
choice",  must  be  turned  back,  and  whether 
I  have  flfteen  more  minutes  or  fifteen  more 
years  to  live,  I  will  spend  every  minute  of 
that  time  In  an  effort  to  restore  to  our  peo- 
ple their  right  to  determine  educational  poli- 
cies at  the  local  level  and.  in  so  doing,  help 
to  preserve  America  as  a  free  republic. 

I  have  no  direct  authority  in  this  matter; 
nevertheless,  I  am  recommending  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  proceed  as  It  has  in 
the  past  by  providing  our  people,  both  black 
and  whlte[  freedom  of  choice.  I.  for  one.  will 
not  stand  by  and  fall  to  fight  with  all  that 
Is  within  me  those  who  demand  that  our 
children,  their  teachers  and  our  communities 
be  subjected  to  the  Illegal  dictates  of  federal 
bureaucracies  which  neither  know,  nor  care, 
about  the  educational  needs  of  Georgia's  citi- 
zens. I  consider  forced  integration  and  forced 
segregation  to  be  equally  Illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional. The  God-given  right  of  freedom 
of  choice  for  every  parent,  every  teacher  and 
every  child  must  be  restored. 

We  law-abiding  citizens  and  our  children 
are  asking  for  no  more  than  our  federal  gov- 
ernment now  extends  to  our  communist  en- 
emies, both  within  and  without  this  nation. 
Surely  our  national  government  will  not  con- 
tinue to  deny  to  us  what  it  so  freely  affords 
our  enemies. 

We  are  asking  for  no  more  than  Mr.  Nixon 
assured  us  would  be  ours  when  he  said,  "if 
we're  going  to  have  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, it  Is  the  responsibility  of  those  at  the 
national  level,  and  particularly  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  federal 
control  does  not  follow.  We  want  federal  aid 
and  local  control." 

We  are  asking  for  the  federal  aid  and  local 
control  as  Mr.  Nixon  said  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  provide.  It  is  the 
American  way  and.  without  It,  America  will 
fall. 

Regardless  of  what  course  others  may  take, 
I  have  stated  my  position  and  will  not  for- 
sake It,  even  If  I  am  the  first  to  go  to  Jail 
or  If  my  life  is  required  of  me. 

Our  schools  need  every  dollar  they  can 
get,  but  U  the   federal   government   insists 
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upon  Its  position  that  w«  decide  between 
millions  of  federal  dollars  and  oiir  children, 
their  education  and  their  liberty,  then  my 
choice  will  be  0«orgla's  children. 

PosmoN  ON  Consolidation  and  Closing  of 
Schools  and  Busing  or  Schoolchilorxn 
(By  Lester  Maddoz,  Governor  of  Georgia) 
To;    Officiala  of  State  and  Local   Boards  of 
Education,      Educators      and      Georgia 
Parents: 
In    the   sincere    belief   that   many   of   the 
ever-Increasing  problems  In  local  systems  of 
education    have    resulted    from    the    forced 
implementation  of  cruel,  unreasonable,  un- 
constitutional and  patently  Illegal  gruldellnee 
and    demands    by    the    U.S.    Department    of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  believ- 
ing, further,  that  rather  than  beneflttlng  any 
particular   person,   group  or  community,   as 
these  guidelines  are  alleged  to  do,  that  they, 
instead,  have  brought,  and  will  continue  to 
bring,  irreparable  harm  to  our  local  systems 
of  education,  to  our  teachers,  to  our  parents, 
to  our  communities,  and,  most  regrettably, 
to  the  children  of  this  State  who  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  whatever  we  provide  for 
them,  whether  it  Is  good  or  bad. 

I  feel. that  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
which  coafronts  us  demands  that  I  make 
known  my  opinions,  although  I  am  well  aware 
that  my  position  as  Governor  does  not  grant 
me  smy  special  authority  In  matters  dealing 
with  policies  of  education  either  at  the  State 
or  local  level. 

However,  it  Is  my  Judgment  that  schools 
and  grade  levels,  which  are  not  able  to  enroll 
what  has  been  determined  to  be  a  minimum 
number  of  students,  should  not  be  closed, 
nor  the  students  be  transferred  to  other  dis- 
tricts or  to  other  cities,  if  the  schools  and 
grade  levels  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  grow- 
ing, or  at  least  not  losing  students.  To  close 
such  schools  and  to  transfer  these  students 
represents  a  total  disregard  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  students,  their  parents,  the  teach- 
ers and  the  communities. 

To  bring  about  the  closing  of  schools  lik 
order  to  comply  with  the  socialistic  phi- 
losophies of  those  In  H.E.W.,  in  Moscow,  and 
elsewhere,  thus  sacrificing  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  our  children,  their  education  and 
their  communities  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  crimi- 
nal and  unconstitutional  act  by  government 
and  by  the  educators  responsible  for  such 
actions. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  through  the 
inaction  of  education  officials,  some  schools 
have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  an  in- 
tolerable degree  and,  then,  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  these  schools  has  been  used  by 
these  same  officials  to  Justify  the  closing  of 
the  schools. 

The  closing  of  a  school  through  such 
devious  means  or  under  the  pretext  that  re- 
duced enrollments  demand  such  action, 
when,  in  fact,  such  reductions  have  been 
deliberately  caused  by  the  busing  of  children 
out  of  their  own  school  district  to  attend 
schools  in  other  districts,  represents  cruel 
and  unjust  treatment  of  all  the  children, 
parents,  teachers  and  other  members  of  the 
communities  thus  discriminated  against. 

In  the  same  light,  to  bus  children  of  several 
grades  out  of  their  home  commimltles  to 
schools  in  a  foreign  community  or  even  In 
another  city,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting social  reform,  with  total  disregard  for 
the  education  and  well-being  of  our  children 
of  every  race  and  color,  is,  also,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  criminal  and  unconstitutional  act. 

The  closing  and  destroying  of  schools  to 
promote  racial  Integration  disrupts,  and 
sometimes  even  destroys,  communities  and 
places  such  integration  ahead  of  the  educa- 
tion and  well-being  of  both  black  and  white 
students. 

It  is  criminal  and  unconstitutional  to  deny 
black  and  white  teachers  and  students  "free- 
dom of  choice"  In  determining  where  they 
will    teach    or   attend    school.    Federal    and 


States    laws    permit    citizens    "freedom    of 


cholc«"  In  training  and  protecting  their  pets 
and  animals,  and  officials  at  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment or  education  who  deny  "freedom 
of  choice"  to  parents  In  determining  how 
best  to  train  and  protect  their  children  are 
knowingly,  or  unwittingly,  committing  a 
criminal  and  unconstitutional  act  against 
these  parents  and  their  children. 

It  is  my  position  that  any  actions  detri- 
mental to  the  health,  education  and  welfare 
of  Georgia's  children,  especially  as  outlined 
in  this  paper,  must  be  halted,  even  If  such 
action  results  In  the  loss  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  federal  aid.  Georgia's  children,  both 
black  and  white,  and  their  education,  safety 
and  well-being  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
federal  dollars  this  State  has  ever  received, 
or  will  ever  receive. 

It  Is  an  obvious  fact  that  we  need  all  the 
money  we  can  get  for  the  education  of  our 
children,  but  If  we  are  required  to  sacrifice 
our  children  as  helpless  and  Innocent  pawns 
of  the  socialists  In  order  to  obtain  federal 
dollars,  then  we  should  forget  the  dollars  and 
place  our  children's  education  and  welfare 
ahead  of  all  else. 

In  addition  to  the  harm  brought  to  our 
children  by  unnecessary  busing  of  students 
and  the  unnecessary  closing  and  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  there  are  also  important  eco- 
nomic considerations  which  are  worthy  of 
your  attention. 

Such  actions  destroy  the  industrial  poten- 
tial and  economic  well-being  of  a  commu- 
nity. Industry  will  not  go  Into  a  community 
where  a  school  has  been  closed  or  where  un- 
favorable conditions  of  education  have  de- 
veloped in  a  community  as  a  result  of  school 
consolidation. 

It  is  no  less  than  stealing  frcHn  the  taxpay- 
ers when  the  schools  they  have  bought  (or 
are  buying)  are  closed  to  please  the  socialists 
and  communists. 

To  close  such  schools  without  educational 
Justification,  when  citizens  have  moved  Into 
communities  and  made  Investments  in  their 
homes,  businesses,  churches,  and  other  prop- 
erties. Is  also  stealing  from  our  fellow 
citizens. 

While  we  are  all  fully  aware  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  has  no  authority  in  matters 
relating  to  policy  and  regulations  governing 
the  operation  of  Georgia  schools.  I  do  feel 
that  It  is  incumbent  upon  me  as  an  elected 
official  and  as  a  citizen  of  this  State,  to  call 
upon  the  educators  at  State  and  K>cal  levels 
of  govenment  to  place  our  children  ahead  of 
the  socialists'  demands  to  bus  Georgia  chil- 
dren and  close  Georgia  schools  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  promoting  social  reform.  To 
Ignore  this  problem,  and  to  continue  to  dis- 
regard the  cries  for  help  from  Georgia  par- 
ents and  children  of  all  races,  would  be  to 
forsake  our  duty  and  responsibility  as  citi- 
zens, as  educators  and  as  public  officials. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  AND 
LIBRARIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  on  behalf  of  myself  and  68  other 
Members  of  Congress,  I  called  for  the 
restoration  of  the  large  cuts  in  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  libraries,  recom- 
mended by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  recommendation  came  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare-Labor  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  Hon.  Daniel 
Flood.  In  that  letter  we  declared  that  a 
failure  to  restore  the  Nixon  cuts  would 
result  in  a  66-percent  cut  in  Federal  aid 
to  libraries — from  $135  million  to  $46 
million — and  a  25-percent  cut  in  the 
budget  of  the  Office  of  Education — from 


$4  billion  to  $3,3  billion— from  fiscal  1968 
levels. 

The  administration  recommended  the 
elimination  of  any  money  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  libraries 
program — title  n  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act — which  pro- 
vides money  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  children  in  public  and  private 
schools.  It  calls  for  the  50-percent  cut 
of  funds  for  grants  for  public  libraries 
under  title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  And  it  calls  for  a  33- 
percent  reduction  in  funds  for  programs 
to  make  education  more  relevant  and  in- 
dividualized through  programs  of  sup- 
plemental services  under  title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act, 

Since  this  question  will  be  before  the 
Democratic  caucus  on  Wednesday,  and 
before  the  floor  next  Monday,  I  am  in- 
serting, following  my  statement,  a  com- 
parison of  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for 
selected  education  and  library  programs 
with  the  amounts  recommended  by  the 
Nixon  administration  for  fiscal  1970. 

There  is  something  basically  hypocrit- 
ical about  an  administration  which 
preaches  self-help  and  then  grabs  away 
the  books  and  educational  programs 
which  would  allow  those  who  want  to, 
to  better  themselves. 

If  the  funds  are  not  restored,  the  ef- 
fect of  these  cuts  on  the  education  and 
library  programs  of  this  country  will  be 
devastating.  The  impact  on  New  York 
City  offers  a  good  example.  It  would 
mean  that  hours  and  stafiftng  at  many  lo- 
cal libraries  would  have  to  be  cut.  It 
would  end  programs  of  service  to  low-in- 
come communities  which  provide  pre- 
school Headstart  type,  dropout,  and 
adult  reading  and  education  programs  to 
over  1,2  million  in  the  south  Bronx  and 
north  Manhattan  areas.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  third  pro- 
gram of  educational  and  library  services 
to  low-income  communities  contem- 
plated for  the  Lower  East  Side. 

The  letter  and  comparison  of  educa- 
tion and  library  appropriations  follow: 

Jctlt  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  We  are  writing 
to  urge  you  to  recommend  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  restore  the  huge  cuts 
in  Federal  aid  to  education  and  aid  to  li- 
braries recommended  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. At  the  very  least,  they  should  be 
restored  to  their  fiscal  1968  level.  If  they  are 
not,  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Education 
will  be  25%  below  its  1968  level,  and  library 
allocations  will  be  down  66%  from  the  same 
year. 

There  is  something  Inherently  wrong  with 
a  sense  of  national  priorities  which  can  allo- 
cate over  $80  billion  to  defend  a  society  in 
which  less  than  $3.3  billion  in  Federal  money 
is  being  spent  for  the  education  of  all  its  60 
million  school  children  and  the  many  mil- 
lions  more  who  seek  to  up-Uft  themselves. 

If  these  cuts  are  approved,  it  will  impov- 
erish our  school  libraries,  our  college  li- 
braries, and  our  public  libraries,  and  choke 
off  other  education   programs  on  all  levels. 

Our  elementary  and  secondary  school  li- 
braries, with  their  open  range  of  books,  films, 
and  mini-laboratories,  are  getting  our  kids 
excited  about  learning  more  than  the  old 
regimented  methods  ever  did.  There  are  still 
40.000   schools   without    their  own   libraries. 
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and  teachers  In  these  schools  have  been 
pleading  for  them.  Yet  the  new  budget  cuts 
them  off  without  a  penny,  providing  for  ab- 
solutely no  funding  for  Title  II  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  proposal  will  knock  the  wind  out  of 
the  new  missionary  libraries — little  collec- 
tions of  books  that  have  been  going  to  the 
people  where  they  live.  In  urban  slums  and 
rural  wildernesses.  These  missionary  libraries 
help  preschool  children  from  Illiterate 
homes,  and  migrant  workers  and  people  on 
welfare  who  would  like  to  get  themselves  a 
decent  Job.  It  would  cut  in  half  the  fiscal 
1969  allocation  for  Title  I  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

And  finally,  the  recommended  cuts  will 
seriously  hamp>er  programs  to  make  educa- 
tion both  more  relevant  and  individualized 
by  cutting  by  one-third  the  funds  for  sup- 
plemental services  under  Title  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

By  reducing  library  allocations  from  fis- 
cal i968's  level  of  $135  million  to  $46  million, 
the  proposed  cuts  would  trim  the  Federal 
budget  by  1/20  of  one  percent.  Meanwhile,  in 
spite  of  this  achievement,  the  Federal  budget 
would  still  be  up  $8  billion  over  last  year. 

The  proposal  then  is  as  futile  in  saving 
money  as  it  Is  destructive  to  social  progress 
and  human  lives.  We  call  upon  the  commit- 
tee to  squarely  face  the  challenges  of  Amer- 
ica's future  and  to  restore  the  educational 
and  library  budgets. 
Sincerely  yours, 

signatories  to   letter  to   congressman 

FLOOD 

Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat  of  New  York. 
Joseph  Addabbo,  Democrat  of  New  York. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Democrat  of  California. 
Mario  Blaggl,  Democrat  of  New  York. 


Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

John  Brademas,  Democrat  of  Indiana. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  E>emocrat  of  New  York. 

Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Tim  Lee  Carter,  Republican  of  Kentucky. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

William  Clay,  Democrat  of  Missouri. 

Jeffery  Cohelan,  Democrat  of  CaUfomla. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

James  C.  Corman,  Democrat  of  Califorlnia. 

John  Culver,  Democrat  of  Iowa. 

Emlllo  Q.  Daddarlo,  Democrat  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Domlnlck    V.    Daniels,    Democrat    of    New 
Jersey, 

John  D.  Dlngell,  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

Harold  D.  Donohue.  Democrat  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Don  Edwards,  Democrat  of  California. 

Joshua  Eilberg.  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  A.  Pelghan,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

Hamilton    Fish,    Jr.,    Republican    of    New 
York. 

Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

Samuel  N.  Frledel.  Democrat  of  Maryland. 

James  G,  Fulton,  Republican  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Richard  Pulton,  Democrat  of  Tennessee. 

Nick     Galifianakls,     Democrat     of     North 
Carolina. 

Edward   A.   Garmatz,  Democrat   of   Mary- 
land. 

Joseph  M.  Gaydoe,  Democrat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Democrat  of  Texas. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Democrat  of  Indiana. 

Ken  Hechler,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia, 

Henry  Helstoskl,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Prank  Horton,  Republican  of  New  York. 


William  L.  Hungate,  Democrat  of  Missouri. 

Harold  T.  Johnson,  Democrat  of  California. 

Edward  I,  Koch,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Peter  N.  Kyros,  Democrat  of  Maine. 

Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  Democrat   of  New 
York, 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Democrat  of  HawaU. 

Martin  B.  McKneally,  Republican  of  New 
York. 

Lloyd  Meeds,  Democrat  of  Washington. 

John  Melcher,  Democrat  of  Montana. 

Abner  J.  Mikva,  Democrat  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  G.  Mlnish,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert   H.   Mollohan,   Democrat   of   West 
Virginia. 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

John  E    Moss,  Democrat  of  California. 

William  T.  Murphy,  Democrat  of  Illinois. 

Robert  N.   C.   Nix,   Democrat   of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Arnold  Olsen.  Democrat  of  Montana. 

Claude  Pepper,  Democrat  of  Florida. 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat  of  California. 

Ogden  R    Reid,  Republican  of  New  York. 

Peter   W.   Rodlno,    Jr.,   Democrat   of   New 
Jersey. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Edward  R.  Roybal.  Democrat  of  California. 

William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

WlUlam   L.   St.   Onge,    Democrat   of   Con- 
necticut. 

James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Louis  Stokes,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

James  Symington,  Democrat  of  Missouri. 

Prank   Thompwon,   Jr.,    Democrat   of   New 
Jersey. 

John  V.  Tunney,  Democrat  of  California. 

Lester  L.  Wolff,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Gus  Yatron,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-HISTORY  OF  1970  BUDGET,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  HISTORY,  I 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1968 
appropriation 


Authorization  > 


Appropria- 
tion! > 


Department 
Estimate  to  estimate  to  Nixon 

Department     Budget  Bureau    Johnson  budget  amendments 


Authorization ' 


Elementary  and  secondary  education Jl,  667, 213, 000 

School  assistance  m  federally  affected  areas 529,602,000 

Education  professions  development 0 

Teacher  Corps 13,500.000 

Higher  education 1,155,682,000 

Vocational  education 262,900,000 

Libraries  and  community  services 156,500,000 

Education  (or  the  handicapped 53,400,000 

Research  and  training 90,967,000 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 15,700,000 

Research  and  training  (special  foreign  currency) 0 

Salaries  and  expenses 37,520,000 

Civil  rights  education 10,000,000 

College  for  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 2,550,000 

Promotion  of  Vocational  Education  Act,  Feb.  23, 1917.  1, 161, 000 

Student  loan  Insurance  fund 0 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 0 

Total 4,006,418,000 


».  249, 059, 274 

Jl,  475, 993, 000 

$3,612,054,470 

J1.553, 

640,112,000 

521,253,000 

701.593,000 

458, 

352,  500, 000 

95,000,000 

445,000,000 

146, 

46, 000, OOO 

20,900.000 

56,000,000 

31, 

1,689.428,706 

815,444,000 

1,981,700,000 

1,204. 

482,100,000 

248,216,000 

766,650.000 

444, 

275, 300, 000 

147,144,000 

425, 100, 000 

179, 

243,125,000 

79,  795, 000 

321,500.000 

111. 

35,000,000 

87, 452, 000 

56, 000, 000 

161, 

56,050,000 

18,165,000 

120.000.000 

29, 

Indefinite 

1,000.000 

Indefinite 

7, 

Indefinite 

40,804,512 

Indefinite 

5«, 

Indefinite 

10,797,000 

Indefinite 

16, 

2, 600, 000 

2,600,000 

2,600.000 

2, 

7,161,455 

7,161,455 

7,161,455 

7 

Indefinite 

0 

Indefinite 

10, 

400,000,000 

104,875,000 

400,000,000 

154, 

855,000 
502,000 
500,000 
100,000 
372.000 
570.000 
675,000 
500,000 
755,000 
500,000 
500,000 
412,000 
500,000 
650,000 
,161,455 
826, 000 
,800,000 


Jl,558, 

315, 

116, 

31, 

1,071, 

350. 

168, 

100, 

113, 

24, 

4, 

46, 

13, 

2. 

7, 

10, 

54, 


327,000 
167,000 
500,000 
100,000 
188,000 
216,000 
375.000 
000.000 
200,000 
000,000 
000.000 
725,000 
800,000 
600,000 
161,455 
826,000 
509,000 


$1,525,876,000 

315,167,000 

105,000,000 

31,100.000 

897, 259,  000 

279,216,000 

155,625,000 

85, 850, 000 

90,000.000 

20, 000, 000 

4, 000, 000 

43, 375, 000 

13,750,000 

2, 600,  OOO 

7,161,455 

10  826,000 

4,509,000 


$1,415,393,000 

202,167,000 

95, 000, 000 

31,100,000 

780,  839, 000 

279,216,000 

107,709,000 

85,850,000 

115,000,000 

20, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

43,375,000 

20,000,000 

2,600.000 

7.161,455 

10,826,000 

4,509,000 


7,479,682,435     3,676,599,967      8,895,358,925      4,579,178,455      3,987,694,455      3,591,314,455       3.221,745.455 


Source:  Budget  and  Manpower  Division,  Apr.  9,  1969. 


>  Includes  indefinite  authorizations. 

J 1969  appropriation  adiusted  for  comparability  with  1970  appropriation  structure. 

3  Includes  proposed  supplementals. 

SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970,  II- SELECTED  FIGURES 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Appropriation/activity 


Fiscal  1969 
appropriation 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization 


Estimate  to 
Department 


Department 

estimate  to 

Budget  Bureau 


Johnson 
budget 


Nixon 
amendments 


fSonaNvTeo^fved  Chi"  i^^^^  $1186  873,000    $2,184,436,274    $1,123,127,000    $2,359,554,470    $1,171,500,000    $1,226,127,000  $1,226,000,000    $1,226,000,000 

""'f''°?ll„PS^  »i,ioo,o/i,uuu    'I' 072  075  264)  (1  020  438  980)  (2.238,402.205)  (1.061,414,905)  (1,115,347,932)  (1,115,222,202)  (1,115,222,202) 

Ha^riiLDoefchidrlnaSEA^)^  (29  781  258)        (29  781  258)        (32  128  027)        (32,128,027)        (32,128,0275        (32,128.027)        (32.128.027S 

j"uveredelmquen7^  (12:459;014|        112:459:014^        (13,518,2695        (13,518.269)        (13.518.269)        (13,518,269)        (13,518,2695 

^S's"(VsEA-0 '*'''''''''''''''" '"'"'*'■  (1.487.086)  (1,487,086)         (1,564,245)  (1,564,245)  (1,564,245)  (1,564,245)  (1.564,245) 

Mi,rr^rhilrtren(ESEAV|j (45  556  074)  (45  556  074)  (49,214,654)  (49,214,6545  (49,214,654)  (49,214,654)  (49,214,654J 

S^^aYeStralioS        i:::"---  23  077  578)  13  404  588  24  727  070)  13.659.900)  (H.353.873)  (M.352.603)  (14,352.6035 

n,„,^  f,  rr.„TS TF^FA-Vim     d  30  000  000  5  000,000           30,000.000  27,000,000  27,000,000  24,000,000  24,000,000 

Dropout  prevention (ESEA-V    I) u  30'000'000  7  500  000  40  000  000  15  000  000  10  000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000 

^SBS&r^'^!E  '»i  IIH  'sili  igffiss  'litis  "i.ss  T&z_  •"•-•? 
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SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970,  II— SELECTED  FIGURES-Continued 
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Fiscal  year  1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Appropriation/activity 


Fiscal  1969 
appropriation 


Authorization       Appropriation        Authorization 


Estimate  to 
Department 


Department 

estimate  to 

Budget  Bureau 


Johnson 
budget 


Nixon 
amendments 


Elementary  and  secondary  eduotion— Continued 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V-A).. 
Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA-III).,. 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration _ 

Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education 

(ESEA-V)...  

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Planning  and  evaluation  (ESEA  Amendments  ol 
1967-1 V) ,. 


{24,460,000 
77, 883, 000 


29, 457, 000 


J25.000.000 
204, 373. 000 
(96. 800, 000) 
(13.200.000) 
1(10.000.000) 
(84.373.000) 

80.000.000 
(76, 000. 000) 
(4,000.000) 

Indehnlte 


{17.000.000 
78,  740. 000 

(75.740.000) 
(1, 1)00.000) 
(2.000.000) 
0 

29,750.000 
(28, 262. 500) 
(1.487.500) 


{40. 000. 000 

290.  000, 000 

(105.600.000) 

(14.400.000) 

1(10.000.000) 

(160.000.000) 

80,  000. 000 
(76.000.000) 
(4,000,000) 

Indefinite 


{19, 800. 000 
16,155.000 

(13.155.000) 
(1,000,000) 
(2, 000. 000) 
0 

35. 000, 000 
(33, 250, 000) 
(1.750.000) 

14. 000. 000 


{18.000.000 

17.950.000 

0 

0 

0 

(17.950.000) 

32.  000. 000 
(30. 400, 000) 
(1,600,000) 

9, 250, 000 


{12,000,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29,  750, 000 
(28, 262,  500) 
(1,487,500) 

9, 250, 000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

{29, 750, 000 
(28,262,500) 
(1,487,500) 

9. 250,  000 


Total 1.668.213,000      3,249.059,274      1.475,993,000      3,612,054.470      1.553.855.000      1,558,327,000      1.525.876,000      1,415.393.000 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

Library  services.  .        

Grants  tor  public  libraries  (LSCA  I) 

Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III) 

State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A). 
Library    services    to    physically    handicapped 

(LSCA  IV-8) ..  

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Acquisition    and    cataloging    by    Library    of 

Congress  (HEA  II -C) - 

.-   LibrMien  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

University  community  services  (HEA-I).. 

Adult  basic  education 

Grants  to  States  (Adult  Education  Act) ,... 

Special  proiects (Adult  Education  Act)... , 

Teacher  education  (Adult  Education  Act) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities— grants  for 

facilities  (Title  III,  Communications  Act  ol 

1934) 


40,073.000 


26,997.000 
'24;"5(»robo 


5, 478, 000 

8,016,000 

9. 755,  OOO 

38,634,000 


80.000.000 
(55. 000. 000) 
(10.000.000) 
(10.000,000) 

(5. 000, 000) 
60. 000. 000 
25. 000.  000 

6, 000.  000 

Ml.  800. 000 

10.000.000 

70, 000, 000 


40. 709. 000 

(35.000,000) 

(2,281,000) 

(2, 094.  000) 

(1.334.000) 
9,185,000 
25. 000. 000 

5, 500, 000 
8, 250, 000 
9.  500. 000 

45.  000.  000 
(36.000.000).. 

(7.000.000).. 

(2.000,000).. 


96.  000. 000 
(65.  000.  000) 
(12,500.000) 
(12.500.000) 

(6. 000, 000) 
70.  000. 000 
75, 000,  000 

11.100.000 

2  28. 000,  000 

50.  000.  000 

80.  000. 000 


12. 500.  000 


4. 000. 000 


15.000.000 


44, 000. 000 

(35.  000.  000) 

(3.  500,  000) 

(3, 000, 000) 

(2.  500. 000) 
15.800.000 
25.  000. 000 

5.  500.  000 
8. 250. 000 
14.000.000 
53.  500.  000 
(42.  800.  COO) 
(8.  200.  000) 
(2.  500. 000) 


13.625,000 


42. 000. 000 

(35.000.000) 

(2.  500. 000) 

(3.000.000) 

(1.500.000) 
15.800,000 
25.  000, 000 

8.  500, 000 
8,  250. 000 
10,000,000 
50.  200, 000 
(40.160.000) 
(8, 040. 000) 
(2,  000, 000) 


8, 625, 000 


40,709,000 

(35.  000, 000) 

(2.281,000) 

(2,  094.  000) 

(1,334,000) 

9. 185.  000 

25.  000. 000 

7.  356.  000 

8.  250.  000 

9.  500.  000 
50.  000. 000 

(40. 000.  000) 
(8. 000.  000) 
(2. 000. 000) 


5. 625.  000 


23.209.000 

(17.500.000) 

(2.281.000) 

(2. 094. OOO) 

(1.334.000) 

0 
12.500.000 

4.  500.  000 
4. 000. 000 
9. 500, 000 
50. 000.  000 
(40. 000. 000) 
(8.000.000) 
(2.000.000) 


4.000.000 


Total. 


153,462,000         275,300,000         147,144.000         425,100.000         179,675,000         168,375,000         155,625.000         107.709.000 


I  Includes  supervision  which  is  funded  under  title  V,  ESEA. 


>  Includes  library  research  which  is  shown  under  "Research  and  training." 


A    NEW    WORLD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  man 
has  ever  sought  to  extend  the  dimensions 
of  his  world,  to  know  more  of  his  imi- 
verse,  perhaps  so  that  he  could  better 
know  himself. 

Man  walked  to  the  edges  of  the  world 
as  he  knew  it.  and  then  risked  all  to 
learn  what  lay  across  the  perilous  ocean 
depths.  And  having  sailed  the  ocean  and 
found  a  new  world,  man  knew  that  there 
was  yet  another  world  beneath  the  sea. 

Yesterday,  man  voyaged  to  the  very 
surface  of  the  moon,  there  to  see  and 
touch  a  barren,  forbidding  new  world. 
At  the  same  time,  man  drifted  through 
the  ocean  depths,  exploring  the  mysteries 
of  a  marine  world  equally  as  dangerous, 
equally  as  unknown,  equally  as  challeng- 
ing as  the  moon. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  eternal  quest 
to  learn,  and  perhaps  to  know  the  secrets 
of  the  universe. 

Man  has  now  again,  as  in  the  days  of 
David,  lived  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
Psalm : 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil. 

I  praise  the  courage  of  the  astronauts, 
and  all  who  venture  to  the  edges  of  our 
world  and  universe,  and  I  pray  for  their 
safe  return.  May  their  journey  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  search  not  only  for  a  new 
world,  but  begin  for  all  mankind  a  search 
for  peace  on  earth. 


VIETNAM 

^Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  President  Nixon  seeks 
by  eveiT  honorable  means  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  his  speech 
of  May  14  he  set  forth  specific  proposals 
by  which  this  war  could  be  ended.  Since 
then  Saigon  has  offered  the  National 
Liberation  Front  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  In  which  all  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  would  have  a  voice. 
Symbolic  of  our  good  faith  the  President 
has  withdrawn  some  of  our  combat 
troops. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  make  every  reas- 
onable concession  that  there  may  be 
meaningful  negotiations  for  an  honorable 
settlement  of  the  war. 

In  these  efforts  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  support  the  Presi- 
dent. But  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  Hanoi  that  how- 
ever earnestly  the  American  people  de- 
sire peace,  they  do  not  desire  peace  at  any 
price.  The  cause  of  freedom  means  more 
to  the  American  people  than  life  Itself. 
Hanoi  must  know  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  administration, 
nor  is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people,  that  we  summarily  sur- 
render. To  do  so  woiUd  mean  that  all  our 
sacrifices  have  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
long  sought  ways  and  means  to  arrive 


at  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  that 
tormented  country.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  major  initiatives  on  the  tor- 
tuous road  to  peace.  One  was  the  partial 
bombing  halt  over  North  Vietnam  on 
March  31,  1968;  another  was  the  open- 
ing of  discussion  in  Paris  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  in 
May  of  last  year;  a  third  was  the  total 
bombing  halt  of  November  1,  1968,  and 
the  concurrent  agreement  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Paris  meetings  to  include  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  More  recently,  we  have 
seen  President  Thieu's  forthcoming  offer 
to  engage  in  private  discussions,  without 
preconditions,  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Subsequently,  there  was 
President  Nixon's  speech  of  May  14.  in 
which  he  advanced  serious  and  sweep- 
ing proposals  for  a  settlement,  and  then 
his  announcement  that  25,000  U.S.  troops 
would  be  replaced,  not  later  than  the 
end  of  August,  by  South  Vietnamese. 

Now,  in  Saigon  on  July  11,  President 
Thieu  has  added  to  the  basis  for  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  by  proposing  elec- 
tions, in  which  the  National  Liberation 
Front  would  be  allowed  to  participate; 
the  creation  of  an  electoral  commission, 
on  which  the  National  Liberation  Front 
would  likewise  be  represented,  to  work 
out  the  timetable  and  the  modalities; 
and  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional body  to  oversee  the  conduct  of 
those  elections.  Most  important  of  all, 
he  has  committed  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam to  abide  by  the  outcome  of  those 
elections,  whatever  the  outcome  may  be. 
And  he  has  challenged  the  Vietnamese 
Commimists  to  do  likewise. 
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What  have  the  Communists  said  and 
done  in  response?  They  have  rejected 
President  Thieu's  offer  and  called  it  "de- 
ceitful." Why?  We  carmot  know  precise- 
ly, but  we  can  guess  that  the  Commimists 
are  afraid  to  put  their  political  strength 
on  the  line,  even  when  they  would  have 
a  voice  in  organizing  the  electoral  con- 
test. What  have  they  offered?  Nothing 
more  than  the  10  points  they  tabled  last 
May,  in  which  they  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "provisional  coalition  gov- 
ernment"  in  which,  as  their  own  descrip- 
tion of  it  implies,  they  would  have  domi- 
nant influence  without  having  to  submit 
to  any  electoral  process,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  would  hope  to  set  aside  the 
present  Government  of  Vietnam, 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  live  up  to  the  high-sound- 
ing phrases  they  have  been  uttering  for 
years  and  years.  If  they  really  wish  to 
see  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  deter- 
mine their  future  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference, let  the  southerners  among  them 
sit  down  with  representatives  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  at  Paris  and  work  out 
the  details  of  the  elections  President 
Thieu  has  proposed.  Let  them  abandon 
the  tactics  of  violence,  of  terrorism,  that 
have  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  of  their 
countrymen  and  engage  instead  in  peace- 
ful, electoral  competition.  Let  their 
northern  colleagues  withdraw  their 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  as  the 
United  States  has  already  begun  to  do. 
so  that  those  elections  can  be  carried  out 
in  a  proper  atmosphere. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  recognize  the  politi- 
cal courage  of  President  Thieu,  his  gov- 
errmient.  and  his  people.  Let  us  appre- 
ciate his  statesmanlike  and  forthcoming 
proposals,  which  have  demonstrated  the 
good  will  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
which  call  for  serious  and  considered  re- 
sponse— not  contemptuous  dismissal — by 
the  other  side. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


he  was  out  of  office.  He  returns,  there- 
fore, as  an  old  friend  and  well-informed 
student  of  all  the  countries  he  is  visit- 
ing. His  knowledge  of  these  nations  and 
his  personal  relationship  with  their  lead- 
ers is  an  important  personal  resom-ce  for 
him  and  a  tremendous  national  resource 
for  all  of  us. 

While  the  President  is  visiting  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  India, 
and  Pakistan,  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
also  go  to  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
nesia— and  will  then  go  on  his  own  to 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Republic  of  China, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  So  between 
them,  our  two  leaders  will  visit  10  dif- 
ferent Asian  governments — seeking  their 
views  on  important  problems  and  em- 
phasizing the  commitment  of  this  coun- 
try to  peace  and  progress  for  all  people 
in  the  world. 

Certainly  Asia  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
world  as  far  as  this  Nation  is  concerned. 
Most  of  our  economic  aid,  our  technical 
assistance,  and  our  military  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  directed  there.  Here 
American  men  have  fought  and  died  In 
three  wars  in  the  last  three  decades. 
Here  live  over  one-half  of  the  world's 
people.  Here  is  where  the  potential  for 
Communist  growth  seems  to  present  the 
greatest  danger. 

In  October  of  1967,  President  Nixon 
wrote  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  maga- 
zine entitled  "Asia  After  Vietnam."  It 
was  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  need  for 
Asians  to  find  Asian  solutions  to  their 
economic  and  political  problems,  to 
achieve  their  goals  and  defend  their  peo- 
ples through  regional  cooperation  of  a 
sort  which  would  not  require  the  direct 
kind  of  American  involvement  we  have 
seen  in  the  pa^t.  When  he  wrote  this 
article,  President  Nixon  was  a  private 
citizen,  one  who  had  traveled  widely  and 
thought  deeply,  but  one  who  still  could 
deal  only  in  words  and  in  suggestions. 

Now  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  act  on  those 
thoughtful  suggestions  and  to  deal  in 
deeds  as  well  as  in  words.  This  trip  to 
Asia  represents  one  way  in  which  he  can 
advance  that  process. 

I  know  he  has  the  good  wishes  and 
the  support  of  all  Americans  as  he  em- 
barks on  this  important  trip. 


AS  A  SEEKER  OF  PEACE  FOR  ALL 
MANKIND 

I  Mr.  .^DAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  message 
which  the  astronauts  took  with  them  to 
the  moon  is  a  simple  and  powerful  one: 
"We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind."  So 
the  message  of  the  President's  forthcom- 
ing trip  is  also  simple  and  powerful.  He 
comes  as  a  seeker  of  peace  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Every  one  of  the  Asian  capitals  which 
President  Nixon  is  visiting  this  month 
was  on  his  itinerary  2  years  ago  when  he 
traveled  as  a  private  citizen.  Some  of 
them  he  has  visited  as  many  as  four  or 
five  times.  He  also  visited  Rumania  when 


REFINING  AMERICA— THROUGH 

THE    FOREIGN    TAX    CREDIT— BY 
OUR  OIL  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  foreign  and  do- 
mestic depletion  allowances  enjoyed  by 
the  oil  industry  at  expense  of  America's 
taxpaying  public.  For  a  certainty,  they 
are  a  gaping  pair  of  tax  loopholes.  Yet 
there  is  another  method  of  tax  evasion 
utilized  by  this  industry  which  has 
escaped  glaring  public  scrutiny.  I  refer 
to  the  foreign  tax  credit,  by  which  Amer- 
ican oil  companies  receive  a  dollar-per- 
dollar  domestic  tax  writeoff  and  exemp- 
tion for  ever>'  dollar  they  pay  in  taxes  or 
royalties  abroad. 

I  submit  that  such  tax  credits  should 
forthwith  be  terminated,  on  the  grounds 


that  they  are  enabling  American  oil  com- 
panies to  evade  paying  Federal  tax  on 
upward  of  $2  billion  annually  in  this 
manner.  No  better  tax  reform  could  be 
initiated.  I  have  just  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  the  effect  desired  In 
this  case. 

It  is  imderstood  among  those  con- 
versant with  the  oil  industry  that  a  mini- 
mum of  80  to  85  percent  of  funds  they 
list  with  the  SEC  as  foreign  and  some 
States'  taxes  are  paid  out  abroad.  Some 
of  these  moneys  are  utilized  In  highly 
questionable  ways,  which  I  shall  delve 
into  at  length  in  the  future.  I  have  com- 
municated my  information  and  results  of 
my  research  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  this  body.  The  text  of  the  letter  Eind 
results  of  the  research  are  as  follows: 

Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House   of  Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Knowing  how  Inten- 
sively you  and  your  committee  are  working 
on  tax  reform.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion another  aspect  of  a  massive  escape  of 
payment  of  taxes  on  the  part  of  an  entire 
industry.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  oil  Indus- 
try. In  this  case  I  have  specific  reference  to 
the  foreign  tax  credit. 

In  1968,  as  verified  by  the  SEC.  our  oil  In- 
dustry paid  •1,981.126.000  in  foreign  and 
some  state  taxes.  It  Is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  80  Tr  of  this  sum  Is  paid  out  as 
taxes  to  foreign  governments.  Thirteen  of 
the  largest  corporations  accounted  for  $1,- 
817.604.000  of  this  amount.  Under  existing 
law.  this  sum  Is  treated  as  a  foreign  tax 
credit,  and  Is  Immune  from  Federal  tax  laws. 
The  oil  companies  receive  a  doUar-per- 
doUar  tax  credit  for  such  foreign  taxes. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  Intrcxluce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  credit  for  foreign  taxes  shall 
not  be  allowed  In  the  case  of  taxes  paid  In 
any  form  to  a  foreign  country  In  connection 
with  production  of  oil  and  gas.  I  sincerely 
hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  see  fit  to 
consider  this  as  an  Integral  element  of  tax 
reform  regarding  the  oU  Industry. 

I  see  no  reason  why  American  oil  and  gas 
companies  producing  oil  abroad  should  re- 
ceive a  doUar-per-dollar  credit  against  their 
Federal  Income  taxes,  which  is  allowed  them 
now.  This  is  simply  subsidization  by  our  tax- 
payers of  foreign  investment,  the  tax  bene- 
fits from  which  accrue  to  foreign  countries. 
My  measure  simply  removes  oil  and  gaa 
comjianles  from  eligibility  to  receive  foreign 
tax  credits.  While  the  present  code  does  not 
specifically  give  them  this  tax  privilege,  they 
are  clearly  eligible. 

I  see  no  reason  why  American  oil  com- 
panies should  be  able  to  take  a  very  profit- 
able barrel  of  oil  out  of  the  ground  overseas, 
and  receive  a  tax  WTlte-off  for  that  amount 
at  expense  of  our  taxpaying  pubUc.  This  Is 
tax  evasion  with  a  vengeance.  What  the  oil 
companies  decide  to  pay  slaveownlng  sheiks 
of  the  Middle  East  In  royalties  Is  their  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  think,  however,  we  should 
continue  to  be  forced  to  pay  for  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  of  oil  Industry  priv- 
ileges seems  as  endless  as  it  Is  Intolerable. 
We  must  add  this  loophole  to  their  domestic 
and  foreign  depletion  allowances,  which  are 
the  highest  for  any  extractive  Industry.  I 
pray  that  we  shall  see  an  end  to  their  out- 
rages upon  the  public.  I  hope  that  In  your 
eminently  fair  consideration  of  tax  reform 
you  will  give  serious  consideration  to  ellm- 
InaUng  this  particular  tax  privilege.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Bertram  L.  Podell. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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TAXES  PAID  BY  A  SaECTED  GROUP  OF  THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  REFINING  COMPANIES,  19M 

|ln  thousand!  of  dollars! 


Netlncom* 
bofora  tax 


Fodaral 

tax  Percant 


Foreign, 

soma 

statas' 

tax  Parcant 


Profit 
after  tax 


Standard  Oil(Naw  Jarsay) 2,303.587 

Gulf 977,321 

Taxaeo 1,019,930 

Mobil 673,739 

Standard  Oil  (California) 569,431 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 395,064 

Shell •. 317,767 

Cities  Servica 138,613 

Union 164,232 

Sun 227,790 

Atlantie-Richfield 240,272 

Marathon 155,335 

Sinclair 101,265 

Conoco 290,357 

Phillips 184,560 

Standard  Oil(Ohio) 113,571 

Gatty 112,798 

Ashland 79,115 

Total 8,134,717 


223,999 

8,005 

23,800 

22,000 

16,700 

74,678 

63,378 

12,683 

5,955 

44,290 

2,999 

4,350 

-2,747 

9,721 

32,584 

38,100 

6,712 

26,251 


9.7 

.81 

2.4 

3.3 

2.9 

18.8 

16.3 

9.2 

3.6 

19.4 

1.2 

2.8 

.0 

3.3 

17.7 

33.5 

6.0 

33.2 


802,907 

342,997 

160,600 

223,500 

100,900 

10,892 

12,298 

4,594 

7,045 

19,070 

37,713 

67,659 

27,429 

130,594 

15,174 

5,394 

7,836 

4,524 


34.8 

35.1 

15.8 

33.2 

17.7 

2.7 

3.2 

3.3 

4.3 

8.4 

15.7 

43.6 

27.0 

45.0 

8.2 

4.7 

6.9 

5.7 


1,276,681 

626,319 

835, 530 

428,239 

451,813 

309,494 

312,091 

121,336 

151,232 

164, 430 

199,560 

83, 326 

76,583 

150,042 

136,802 

70,077 

98,250 

48.340 


613,458       7.7        1,980,586       24.3    5,540,163 


TVA  DOINQ  ODTSTANDINO  JOB 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  watermil- 
foil  has  become  a  serious  problem  in 
some  of  the  main  stream  reservoirs  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Gunters- 
ville  Lake,  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  been  severely  hit  by  the  rampant 
growth  of  this  watermilfoil. 

The  people  of  Guntersvllle  and  the 
surrounding  area  realize  the  importance 
of  Lake  Guntersvllle  to  their  economy. 
The  Guntersvllle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  sent  to  me  a  resolution  of 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  job 
done  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
toward  controlling  this  pest  weed. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Ri.30LtmoiT  or  trk  Board  of  DnEcroas  or 

THB   GlTNTEXSVILLX   CHAMBER   OP   COMMZBCS 

IN  Appreciation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 

Authority 

Wliereaa,  the  people  of  Guntersvllle  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  Lake  OuntersvlUe 
aa  It  pertains  to  our  economy;  and. 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Ountersvllle  ab- 
horred the  hazards  to  navigation  in  the  sur- 
rounding waters  Imposed  by  the  milfoil 
Infestation;  and. 

Whereas,  the  destruction  of  the  most 
beautiful  recreational  area  in  the  south  was 
assured  by  said  Infestation;  and. 

Whereas,  the  safety  of  the  visitors  to  this 
area  was  being  jeopardized; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
people  of  Guntersvllle,  Alabama  on  this  15th 
day  of  July,  1969.  that  our  everlasting  ap- 
preciation to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  the  outstanding  job  done  towards  con- 
trolling the  Infestation  described  herein,  be 
conveyed,  and  that  this  resolution  be  made 
a  public  record  by  Introducing  It  into  the 
congressional  records  In  our  nation's  capltol. 
John  Willis, 

President. 
Richard  Fleming. 
Executive  Secretary. 


HIGHWAY  TO  BE  NAMED  FOR 
CONGRESSMAN  NICHOLS 

CMr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 


Honorable  Bill  Nichols,  is  being  hon- 
ored for  his  outstanding  work  in  the 
Alabama  State  Legislature  by  having  a 
highway  named  for  him.  Congressman 
Nichols  established  a  lasting  record  of 
achievement  in  Alabama  by  his  diligent 
work  for  better  highways  to  serve  the 
people  of  our  State,  and  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  this  recognition. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  an  editorial  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Talladega  Daily  Home  re- 
garding the  Bill  Nichols  Scenic  High- 
way. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Highway  To  Be  Named  for 
Congressman  Nichols 

Sylacauoa. — Congressman  BUI  Nichols  may 
not  consider  himself  scenic  but  he  has  a 
highway  named  after  him. 

Legislation  was  officially  completed  in 
Montgomery  Wednesday  that  would  name 
Alabama  14G.  between  Sylacauga  and  Mlller- 
viUe  the  "Bill  Nichols  Scenic  Highway." 

Representative  Lyndol  Bolton  said  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Delegation  felt  Nichols 
deserved  to  have  the  highway  named  for  him. 

"He  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  high- 
way. We  felt  it  only  appropriate  that  the 
highway  should  carry  his  name,"  Bolton  said. 

Eventually  the  southern  tip  of  the  long 
talked  about.  Skyline  Drive,  will  connect  with 
the  highway. 


PROPOSED  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
COURT  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OP 
1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  we  received  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reorganization  Act  of  1969. 
I  support  the  general  purpose  and  thrust 
of  this  legislation  find  have  cosponsored 
the  measures  in  the  House.  Because  cer- 
tain Members  may  have  received  false 
impressions  of  the  legislation  as  a  result 
of  the  prematurely  public  statements 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
on  some  of  its  provisions,  I  request  per- 
mission to  rebut  those  statements  here. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  on 
Wednesday,  July  9,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  generally 
known  as  the  Mayor,  sent  to  the  Bureau 


of  the  Budget  his  comments  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reorganization 
Act.  The  Commissioner's  comments  take 
the  form  of  opposition  to  certain  parts 
of  the  act  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
contradictory  to,  or  in  derogation  of,  the 
principle  of  home  rule.  The  Commis- 
sioner wants  to  be  able  to  appoint  the 
Judges,  to  run  the  prosecutor's  ofBce,  to 
tamper  with  the  court  system  budget, 
and  to  run  the  probation  and  social-work 
services  of  the  courts.  If  anyone  else  does 
these  things,  he  says,  it  is  not  home  rule. 
I  would  say  that  the  Commissioner's 
failure  to  understand  the  true  thrust  of 
the  act,  and  his  misinterpretation  of 
some  of  its  provisions,  are  the  best  evi- 
dence I  have  seen  that  the  Districts 
infant  government  must  learn  to  walk 
before  It  tries  to  run.  The  Commissioner 
apparently  does  not  understand  that 
principle. 

Examine,  for  a  moment,  the  matter  of 
the  court  system's  budget.  Budget  mat- 
ters are  generally  dull  and  beyond  most 
men's  comprehension,  but  this  particular 
matter  is  rather  simple.  The  Commis- 
sioner opposes  the  provision  in  the  act 
which  would  allow  the  District  govern- 
ment to  comment  upon  the  court  sys- 
tem's budget  when  it  Is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  but  not  to  alter  it.  He  says 
that  is  contrary  to  home  rule  principles. 
He  does  not  notice  that  the  act  places 
the  same  limitations  on  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  with  respect  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  system  budget  esti- 
mates and  requests. 

In  effect,  the  act  would  put  the  Dis- 
trict's courts  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Federal  courts  for  budget  purposes,  by 
freeing  their  requests  to  the  legislative 
branch  from  any  tampering  by  the 
executive  branch,  local  or  Federal. 
The  basic  principle  here  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  in  our  system 
of  government.  If  the  Commissioner 
thinks  that  principle  is  contrary  to  home 
rule,  he  is  welcome  to  his  opinion,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  well  informed 
one. 

Let  us  examine  the  other  points  made 
by  the  Commissioner  in  his  letter. 

He  opposes  the  act's  provision  for  ap- 
pointment of  District  of  Columbia  court 
judges  by  the  President.  He  says  this 
should  be  done  by  himself,  or  by  the 
President  only  on  his  recommendation. 
I  know  of  no  city  In  the  country  where 
the  mayor  appoints  judges  of  a  court  of 
general,  unlimited  jurisdiction,  I  know 
of  no  State  where  the  Governor  makes 
such  appointments  only  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  mayor.  I  certainly  know 
of  no  State  where  the  power  to  appoint 
judges  is  exercised  by  an  appointed  offi- 
cial, such  as  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Next,  he  objects  to  the  fact  that  the 
act  would  continue  the  present  system 
of  prosecuting  offenses  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  which  the  U.S.  attorney 
bears  the  brimt  of  the  load,  and  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  prosecutes  minor  statu- 
tory offenses  and  ordinance  violations 
and  acts  as  prosecutor  in  the  juvenile 
court.  He  says  this  is  contrary  to  home 
rule.  Well,  in  most  major  cities  of  the 
country,  the  city's  corporation  counsel 
has  the  same,  or  even  less,  prosecutorial 
authority,  and  major  criminal  cases  are 
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prosecuted  by  someone  else.  Usually  It 
is  a  district  attorney,  a  State's  attorney 
or  commonwealth  attorney,  or  the  State 
attorney  general.  The  head  prosecutor 
is  either  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  elected.  He  is  separate  from 
the  local,  mimiclpal  administration,  be- 
cause one  of  his  functions  is  watching 
that  local  administration  for  corruption. 
You  do  not  want  the  cat  in  bed  with  the 
mice.  That  is  the  basic  principle.  I  think 
that,  like  judicial  independence,  it  is  a 
more  important  principle  than  home 
rule. 

Parenthetically,  I  think  that  perhaps, 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  this  city 
may  have  an  independent  district  at- 
torney. If  so,  he  should  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Such  a  district  attorney  would  take 
over  the  prosecutorial  duties  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  as  well  as  the  local 
law-enforcement  fimctions  of  the  U.S. 
attorney.  With  the  new  court  system 
put  forward  by  this  Court  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  assistant  UJ3.  attorney  in 
charge  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  will 
become  a  very  important  figure,  and  that 
division  of  the  office  may  become  so  large, 
and  so  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
office,  that  it  will  make  more  sense  to 
make  it  a  completely  separate  office.  That 
may  be  the  case.  I  am  not  predicting, 
just  speculating.  If  it  happens,  perhaps 
we  ought  to  have  a  separate  district  at- 
torney's office  for  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. But  the  first  step  in  that  direction 
should  be  to  beef  up  the  US.  attorney's 
operation  in  the  superior  court,  not  to 
give  greater  authority  to  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel. 

Indeed,  I  question  whether  the  act  goes 
far  enough  in  that  regard.  Perhaps  the 
Corporation  Counsel  ought  to  get  out  of 
the  law-enforcement  business  entirely, 
and  serve,  like  other  city  corporation 
counsels,  solely  as  the  civil  attorney  for 
the  city.  It  certainly  does  not  make  great 
sense  for  one  prosecutor  to  handle  a  case 
before  the  juvemle  court,  and  for  an- 
other to  take  it  over  if  the  juvenile  court 
waives  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  today.  I  un- 
derstand the  draftsmen  of  this  act  con- 
sidered doing  something  like  putting  all 
prosecutions  except  violations  of  munic- 
ipal ordinances  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
attorney,  but  felt  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  home  rule.  As  a  single,  im- 
mediate step,  it  might  be  inconsistent, 
but  as  a  step  toward  the  creation  of  a 
district  attorney  it  would  not.  It  would 
be  taking  one  step  sideways  to  take  two 
steps  forward. 

But  that  is  an  issue  for  another  day. 
I  mention  it  only  to  refute  the  Commis- 
sioner's suggestion  that  the  Corporation 
Coimsel  should  prosecute  all  local  of- 
fenses. The  basic  failing  of  that  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  Corporation  Counsel  is 
not  ready  to  do  it.  He  does  not  have  any 
experienced  assistants  who  are  qualified 
to  handle  serious  criminal  cases.  It  is  not 
that  he  does  not  have  many  good  lawyers 
on  his  staff,  but  few  of  them  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases, 
and  those  few  are,  generally,  not  out  of 
the  top  drawer.  He  does  not  attract  the 
same  caliber  of  young  lawyers  as  the 
UJS.  attorney. 

The  Commissioner  also  questions  a 
provision  of  this  act  which  would  make 
the  witness  fees  in  the  new  District  of 


Columbia  Superior  Court  the  same  as 
those  across  the  street  In  the  U.S.  district 
court.  This  also,  he  says,  is  contrary  to 
home  rule.  It  may  be  contrary  to  home 
rule,  but  it  strikes  me  as  nothing  more 
than  simple  justice.  Both  sets  of  courts 
are  created  by  Congress,  and  Congress 
should  set  the  same  fees  for  witnesses 
and  jurors  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  If 
anyone  is  to  have  the  power  to  change 
those  fees,  other  than  the  Congress,  it 
should  be  the  courts  themselves,  not  the 
City  Council  as  he  suggests. 

Again,  this  relates  to  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  which  the  Commissioner 
does  not  seem  to  understand.  In  the  same 
vein  is  his  criticism  of  the  act's  provision 
for  expanding  the  local  court  system's 
social  service  operations  and  unifying 
those  activities  under  a  director  of  social 
services.  The  Commissioner  feels  that 
this  office  will  duplicate  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  that  its 
operations  should  be  placed  under  his 
office,  with  the  power  to  appoint  the 
director  in  his  hands,  rather  than  those 
of  the  courts  and  their  executive  offi- 
cer. One  may  speculate  whether  the 
Commissioner's  retd  objection  is  not  to 
duplication  of  functions,  but  to  the  per- 
formance of  those  functions  by  persons 
not  directly  responsible  to  him. 

In  particular,  he  appears  to  have 
missed  that  provision  of  the  act  which 
requires  the  superior  court's  director  of 
social  services,  "whenever  possible"  to 
"coordinate  with  and  utilize  the  services 
of  appropriate  public  and  private  agen- 
cies within  the  District  of  Columbia." 
The  act  explicitly  tells  the  director  to 
avoid  the  very  duplication  of  effort  which 
the  Commissioner  says  it  will  create. 
One  almost  has  to  wonder  whether  he 
has  read  the  act  he  is  criticizing. 

There  are  other  comments  in  the 
Commissioner's  letter  which  do  not  bear 
repetition  here.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  all  in  the  same  vein.  This, 
or  that,  is  inconsistent  with  home  rule. 

The  Commissioner  may  be  an  able 
man  in  msmy  respects,  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  This  act,  in  its  broad  general  out- 
lines, overall  structure,  purpose  and 
thrust.  Increases  the  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  its  judicial  branch  to  handle  its 
own  affairs. 

I  expect  that  many  opponents  and 
proponents  of  home  rule  will  support  this 
act.  You  need  not  be  for  or  against  home 
rule  to  support  improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  District  of 
Colvunbia,  which  is  the  major  purpose  of 
this  act.  It  accomplishes  that  purpose  by 
upgrading  and  consolidating  the  local 
courts,  and  by  giving  to  the  local  courts, 
for  the  first  time,  full  jurisdiction  over 
the  trial  of  local  matters.  Not  to  do  this 
would  be  enormously  inconsistent  with 
home  rule,  although  this  can,  and 
should,  be  done  without  home  rule,  or 
without  regard  to  whether  we  are  to 
have  home  rule,  or  how  much  we  are  to 
have. 

Commissioner  Washington  wants  us  to 
decide  that  question  first,  and  to  make 
the  local  courts  of  the  District  sub- 
servient to  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  local  government.  The 
Commissioner  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  We  need  not  now  resolve  the 


thorny  problem  of  how  to  balance  the 
local  and  Federal  interest  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  But  we  should,  in  both  interests, 
in  everyone's  interest,  pass  this  legisla- 
tion for  a  unified,  simplified  court  system 
for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  most  surprising  thing  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  this  man  criti- 
cized publicly  a  prop>06€il  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  even  before  it  had 
been  formally  presented  to  the  Congress. 
He  was  reappointed  by  the  President  to 
ostensibly  cooperate  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out  its  proposals 
and  programs  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
By  accepting  the  reappointment  he 
agreed  to  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
team.  I  believe  it  is  almost  without  prece- 
dent for  anyone  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  publicly 
criticize  his  proposals  and  remain  on  the 
job.  Yet  this  practice  in  recent  days  by 
appointees  to  the  District  government 
has  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. His  appointees  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil opposed  his  very  first  anticrime  pro- 
posal, that  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
Metropoltian  Police  Department. 

This  situation  has  become  extremely 
serious,  Mr.  Speaker.  Unless  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  get  more 
loyalty  and  support  from  those  he  ap- 
points to  the  District  government  in  the 
future,  the  record  of  this  administration 
insofar  as  the  District  is  concerned  can 
only  be  a  miserable  failure. 


VIETNAM 


(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ^ 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
the  importance  of  U.S.  public  opinion  in 
the  calculations  of  Hanoi. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desire  of 
the  American  people  for  peace:  the 
record  of  our  Government's  steps  to  de- 
escalate  the  war,  make  every  reasonable 
concession,  and  get  on  to  real  negotia- 
tions for  peace  is  clear. 

Communist  political  instructions  often 
refer  to  U.S.  public  opinion  as  the  "battle- 
front  right  in  the  United  States"  and  they 
make  no  bones  about  their  hopes  for 
achieving  a  breakthrough  on  that  front 
and  thus  increasing  pressures  on  the  ad- 
ministration. This  creates  a  difficult  pre- 
dicament for  honest  critics  of  the  war. 
because  they  know  that  their  words 
might  be  used  by  Hanoi  propaganda  and 
thus  could  comphcate  the  negotiating 
position  of  our  own  government. 

What  Hanoi  must  understand  is  that 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  responsible 
critics  in  this  countrj-  will  not  go. 

When  they  see  the  administration  put 
forward  a  comprehensive  and  generous 
series  of  proposals,  as  President  Nixon 
did  on  May  14:  when  they  see  President 
Thieu  offering  to  have  secret  talks  with 
the  NLF.  as  he  did  on  March  25,  and  now 
offering  the  NLF  a  chance  to  compete  as 
a  group  in  elections  and  have  a  voice  in 
deciding  electoral  procedures,  as  he  did 
on  July  11;  and  when  we  see  the  first 
combat  troops  actually  coming  home  as  a 
part  of  a  general  replacement  process — 
then  we  ask  what  is  the  other  side  doing 
for  peace? 

When  we  see  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  in 
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Paris  constantly  saying  "No"  to  our  pro- 
posals while  they  plan  new  attacks  on  the 
battlefields  of  South  Vietnam,  then  we 
ask  why  does  Hanoi  still  count  on  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  to  be  critical  of  the 
Administration  rather  than  critical  of 
Hanoi? 

It  is  time  Hanoi  understood  that  this 
country,  In  its  great  majority,  supports 
the  policies  of  the  President  and  is  losing 
patience  with  the  short-sightedness  of 
Hanoi. 

Let  all  know  that  the  United  States 
earnestly  desires  peace,  and  that  we  will 
take  every  reasonable  step  to  achieve  it. 
But  all  should  also  know  that  this  does 
not  mean  faintheartedness  of  funda- 
mentals of  freedom.  In  the  performance 
of  duty  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
Americans  are  not  driven  from  the  field 
by  fatigue  or  frustration,  or  demands  to 
sacrifice. 

This  Is  the  Implicit  message  which 
members  of  this  body  and  the  public  are 
now  sending  Hanoi,  and  it  is  a  message 
which' should  be  taken  very  seriously  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Politbureau  of  North 
Vietnam. 

It  takes  two  to  negotiate.  We  in  this 
country  are  ready.  Hanoi  should  now 
show  it  is  also  ready. 


APOLX,0  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  events  of  yesterday  defy 
human  imagination.  To  walk  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon  is  an  accomplish- 
ment which  is  truly  "one  giant  leap  for 
mankind." 

Space  exploration  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  national  leadership  which  can 
become  a  powerful  force  for  interna- 
tional friendship  and  cooperation.  His- 
tory teaches  that  those  nations  which 
selfishly  turn  their  energies  inward  will 
become  second-rate  powers.  Let  us  never 
forget  this  fact  as  we  talk  about  the 
need  for  reassessing  national  priorities. 
Space  is  the  new  frontier  which  chal- 
lenges the  United  States  to  seize  and  ex- 
tend its  technological  leadership. 

It  is  very  true  that  space  activities  can 
act  as  a  substitute  for  aggression,  and 
observation  satellites  can  also  become 
major  tools  in  arms  control,  disarma- 
ment, and  inspection  to  insure  that  in- 
ternational agreements  are  honored. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
came  before  this  Congress  on  May  25, 
1961,  and  boldly  proclaimed  the  nationaJ 
goal  of  a  manned  lunar  landing  within 
this  decade,  his  address  was  made 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  serious  com- 
petitive challenge  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  orbiting  of  sputnik  m  1957, 
followed  by  the  manned  orbital  fiight  of 
Yuri  Gagarin  in  1961.  spurred  the  United 
States  to  frenzied  activity  in  what  we 
all  thought  of  as  "the  space  race."  It 
might  now  be  possible  to  turn  this  com- 
petition into  the  kind  of  cooperative 
space  endeavor  which  would  be  an  im- 
portant building  block  in  the  structure 
of  international  understanding. 


THREATS  AND  INTIMIDATION  BY 
UMW  LEADERSHIP 

fMr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  threats,  intimidation,  and 
violations  of  both  law  and  simple  de- 
cency and  fairness  by  the  top  leadership 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
continues  and  is  compounded  dally.  On 
July  15.  1969,  at  page  19636  there  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz,  dated  July  9,  1969,  detailing  a 
number  of  apparent  violations  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act — The  Landrum-Griffln  Act — 
perpetrated  by  the  top  leadership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Now  there  are  even  more  acts  by  the 
same  UMW  leadership  which  apparent- 
ly fears  so  much  for  its  future  that  the 
top  oflScers  are  afraid  to  allow  the  rank 
and  file  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  vote  as  they 
please.  These  threats,  these  beatings, 
this  intimidation,  these  goon-squad  tac- 
tics to  break  up  meetings,  these  uses  of 
union  dues  to  buy  an  election,  these 
frenzied  attempts  to  buy  support  for  Mr. 
Boyle  and  his  henchmen  do  not  merely 
march  up  to  the  fringes  of  law  viola- 
tions— they  seem  to  constitute  direct 
thwarting  of  the  law. 

On  two  occasions,  Mr.  Boyle  has  al- 
ready been  found  on  the  judicial  record 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Boyle's  attempts  to  block 
legitimate  campaign  efforts  of  Mr.  Jos- 
eph A.  Yablonski,  candidate  for  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  additional  evidences  of 
what  appear  to  be  law  violators,  as  de- 
tailed in  a  letter  dated  July  18,  1969,  dis- 
patched to  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  by 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr. : 

Rauh  and  Silard, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  18. 1969. 
Hon.  Oeorge  p.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De\b  Mr.  Secretary  :  On  July  9.  1969, 
Joseph  A.  Yablonski.  candidate  for  President 
of  the  Unlt€d  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
H.  Elmer  Brown,  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent thereof,  requested  an  Immediate  and 
continuing  Investigation  of  the  Illegal  ac- 
tivities of  the  incumbent  UMWA  officers  who 
are  seeking  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Yablonski  and  Mr.  Brown  for  those  offices.  I 
am  writing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Yablonski  and 
Mr.  Brown  once  again  to  set  forth  additional 
pieces  of  Information  supporting  our  earlier 
request  for  an  Investigation.  It  can  truthfully 
be  said  that  there  has  never  been  the  equal 
In  massive  violations  of  federal  law  to  what 
the  officers  of  the  tJMWA  are  now  doing. 

Initially,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
copy  of  the  July  9th  letter  was  served  the 
same  day  upon  W.  A.  ("Tony")  Boyle,  Presi- 
dent, George  J.  Tltler,  Vice  President,  and 
John  Owens,  Secretary-Treasurer,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  union  or  its  governing  Board 
or  officers  bring  suit  to  remedy  the  breaches 
of  trust  by  the  Incumbent  UMWA  officers  and 
those  working  with  them  as  enumerated  In 
the  July  9th  letter  to  you.  That  request  waa. 
In  effect,  rejected  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ed- 


ward Carey,  General  Counsel  of  the  UMWA, 
dated  July  14.  1969,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent 
to  you.  But  the  significant  thing  about  Mr. 
Carey's  letter  was  not  his  rejection  of  our 
request;  rather  It  was  his  calculated  failure 
to  deny  practically  every  assertion  in  our 
letter  to  you,  a  denial  which  would  have 
carried  the  penalties  of  18  U.8.C.  1001. 

Incidentally.  In  the  two  instances  where 
Mr.  Carey  did  make  statements  of  fact,  they 
are  without  foundation.  The  suggestion  in 
Mr.  Carey's  letter  that  Mr.  Yablonski  was 
somehow  involved  in  the  change  of  the 
UMWA  Constitution  in  1964  to  require  50 
nominations  from  local  unions  rather  than 
5  has  no  support  in  any  record  of  the  UMWA 
and  Is  incorrect.  The  statement  of  fact — Mr. 
Carey's  denial  that  "an  attorney  for  the 
UMWA  deliberately  sought  to  sabotage  the 
mailing" — falls  in  the  face  of  the  actual 
facts.  After  Judge  Corcoran  Issued  his  pre- 
liminary injunction  on  June  20.  1969,  direct- 
ing the  UMWA  to  send  out  Mr.  Yablonskl's 
campaign  literature,  lawyers  for  the  UMWA 
and  Mr.  Yablonski  worked  out  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  a  non-profit  bulk  mailing 
permit  was  obtained  by  the  UMWA  from  the 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  Post  Office  (Permit 
No.  542).  It  was  understood  that  this  permit 
was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
Mr.  Yablonskl's  campaign  literature  pursu- 
ant to  Judge  Corcoran's  Order.  While  Mr. 
Yablonskl's  literature,  under  the  label 
"Miners  for  Yablonski,"  was  on  the  printing 
press  and  after  the  postal  authorities  had 
approved  use  of  said  p>ermit  by  Mr.  Yablon- 
ski. Mr.  Willard  Owens,  a  lawyer  for  the 
UMWA  and  son  of  Secretary-Treasurer  John 
Owens,  called  Mr.  Harold  E.  McKnlght.  the 
relevant  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  informed  him  that  an  organiza- 
tion of  private  individuals,  i.e.,  "Miners  for 
Yablonski."  was  attempting  to  use  the  UMWA 
non-profit  bulk  mailing  permit.  Mr.  Owens 
further  told  Mr.  McKnlght  that  "Miners  for 
Yablonski"  was  not  the  same  entity  as  UMWA 
and  that  therefore  he  thought  they  should  ■ 
not  be  allowed  to  use  the  UMWA  bulk  mail- 
ing permit.  He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that 
the  UMWA  were  under  federal  injunction  to 
mail  out  Mr.  Yablonskl's  literature  under 
their  aegis  nor  that  tJMWA  had  obtained  the 
non-profit  bulk  mailing  permit  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  this  very  mailing.  Only  after 
this  deception  was  uncovered  by  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl's counsel  was  the  matter  rectified  at  the 
Post  Office  and  the  mailing  consummated. 

Mr.  Carey's  calculated  failure  to  deal  vHth 
the  factual  allegations  in  our  letter  of  July 
9,  1969.  adds  urgency  to  our  request  to  the 
Labor  Department  for  immediate  action. 

We  desire.  In  addition,  to  submit  certain 
further  information  corroborating  the 
UMWA's  course  of  Illegal  conduct,  which  has 
come  to  our  attention  since  delivery  of  the 
earlier  letter  to  you: 

1.  Referring  to  paragraph  2  of  our  July  9th 
letter,  we  can  now  report  that  Judge  Corcoran 
again  ruled  for  Mr.  Yablonski  on  July  15, 
1969  (Civil  Action  No.  1799-69),  holding  Mr. 
Boyle's  removal  of  Mr.  Yablonski  from  his 
office  as  acting  director  of  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League  to  be  an  Illegal  reprisal 
against  him  for  exercising  rights  under 
LMRDA  and  directing  Mr.  Yablonskl's  rein- 
statement. In  other  words,  Mr.  Boyle  has  now 
been  found,  on  the  Judicial  record,  twice  to 
have  been  in  flagrant  violation  of  LMRDA. 

2.  With  respect  to  paragraph  3  of  our  ear- 
lier letter,  Mr.  Yablonski  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  blow  knocking  him  un- 
conscious at  the  campaign  meeting  on  June 
28,  1969.  We  understand  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  still  investigating  this  violence 
against  Mr.  Yablonski. 

3.  With  respect  to  paragraph  5  of  the  ear- 
lier letter,  those  working  for  Mr.  Boyle  have 
continued  to  approach  and  to  direct  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Yablonski  to  switch  to  Mr, 
Boyle  and  have  threatened  later  reprisal  If 
they  do  not  do  so.  Among  those  so  ap- 
proached. In  addition  to  others  already  men- 


tioned, are  Charles  Shawkey.  a  local  union 
president  at  Boomer,  West  Virginia. 

4.  With  respect  to  paragraphs  8  and  9  deal- 
ings with  the  discriminatory  decharterlng  of 
local  unions  to  avoid  Yablonski-Brown  nomi- 
nations, that  process  continues  unabated, 
UMWA  Local  7488.  Oakwood,  Virginia,  and  its 
President,  Tom  Owens,  strongly  support  Mr. 
Yablonski.  In  order  to  avoid  a  nomination  of 
Mr.  Yablonski,  a  paid  official  of  trusted 
UMWA  District  28  tried  to  force  ixjcal  7488 
into  a  merger  with  a  larger  nearby  local  and, 
failing  In  that,  literally  snatched  the  official 
seal  of  the  local  and  escaped  therewith  with 
local  union  members  in  hot  pursuit.  Al- 
though the  official  seal  was  recovered  on  a 
writ  of  replevin,  the  threat  of  discriminatory 
decharterlng  still  looms. 

5.  With  respect  to  paragraphs  10,  11,  and 
12  of  the  earlier  letter,  the  pattern  of  sur- 
prise meetings  and  surprise  nominations 
continues.  On  July  5,  1969,  without  any  prior 
notice  and  even  before  the  nominating  peri- 
od had  officially  commenced,  the  same  viola- 
tion of  law  occurred  as  In  UMWA  Local  7113. 
This  time  it  was  Local  Union  9603.  Ragland. 
West  Virginia.  Only  approximately  a  dozen 
of  the  more  than  two  hundred  local  union 
members  were  present  at  this  July  5th  meet- 
ing, no  notice  of  nominations  having  been 
given.  One  -Rusty'  Runyon,  a  recently  ap- 
pointed paid  employee  of  trusteed  UMWA 
District  17.  succesfuUy  sprung  a  surprise 
nomination  for  the  Boyle  team  upon  the  local 
union  meeting. 

6.  Next,  on  July  14,  1969.  the  same  type  of 
surprise  nomination  was  perpetrated  upon 
UMWA  Local  5582,  Frackvllle,  Pennsylvania. 
There,  again,  and  as  in  all  these  Instances  In 
violation  of  the  UMWA  Constitution,  no  no- 
tices were  posted  or  appeared  in  local  news- 
papers informing  the  local  union  members 
that  nominations  were  to  be  held  at  this  reg- 
ularly scheduled  local  union  meeting. 

7.  Next,  on  July  16,  1969,  about  thirty 
members  attended  the  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  of  UMWA  Local  Union  1686,  St. 
Clair,  Pennsylvania.  Again  no  notice  had  been 
given  that  nominations  would  be  conducted 
at  this  meeting;  and  again  a  surprise  nomi- 
nation for  the  Boyle  ticket  was  sprung,  this 
time  bv  one  William  Martin,  brother-in-law 
of  John  Reddlngton.  a  UMWA  trusteed  Dis- 
trict 25  Executive  Board  member,  who  was 
also  present.  Despite  the  surprise,  the  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Boyle  became  obvious.  An  at- 
tempt to  close  nominations  Immediately  af- 
ter the  nomination  of  the  Boyle  ticket  failed. 
Thereupon,  James  DeAngelo  nominated  Mr. 
Yablonski.  In  view  of  the  threatening  pres- 
ence of  paid  District  officials  working  for  Mr. 
Boyle,  Mr.  DeAngelo  demanded  that  the  vote 
on  nominations  be  by  secret  ballot.  Reddlng- 
ton, In  effect  taking  over  the  meeting,  pre- 
vented the  secret  ballot;  Instead  a  voice  vote 
was  announced  In  favor  of  the  Boyle  ticket 
though  no  count  whatever  was  taken. 

8.  An  equal,  If  not  more  flagrant,  violation 
of  LMRDA  occurred  the  same  day  at  the  reg- 
ularly scheduled  meeting  of  UMWA  Local 
Union  807,  Shenandoah.  Pennsylvania.  The 
president  of  that  local,  one  John  Karlavage, 
is  also  a  paid  official  of  UMWA  trusteed  Dis- 
trict 25  and  was  the  leading  Instigator  of  the 
disruption  of  the  campaign  rally  in  Shen- 
andoah referred  to  In  paragraph  4  of  our 
earlier  letter.  No  notice  was  given  that  this 
regularly  scheduled  meeting  would  consider 
nominations.  Compounding  the  absence  of 
notice  of  nominations,  Mr.  Karlavage  got  a 
few  people  together  In  the  meeting  room 
and  nominated  the  Boyle  team  even  before 
the  time  of  the  regularly  scheduled  meeting 
and  aft«r  a  number  of  members,  who  had 
come  in  to  pay  their  dues,  left  before  the 
meeting  opened  because  they  were  not  In- 
formed that  nominations  would  occur. 

9.  Mr.  Karlavage  was  equally  active  the 
day  before.  I.e.,  on  July  15,  1969.  at  UMWA 
Local  1516,  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania.  There, 
the  only  notices  posted  were  at  remote  Job 
sites  long  since  abandoned  by  the  mining 


industry.  Approximately  twelve  members 
attended  this  meeting,  which  nevertheless 
unanimously  nominated  Mr.  Yablonski.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Karlavage,  the  paid  official  of 
UMWA  District  25  referred  to  In  the  previous 
paragraph;  and  other  District  officials,  lin- 
gered behind  after  the  meeting  of  Local  1516 
and  attempted  to  prevent  the  nomination 
going  forward  in  due  course. 

10.  With  respect  to  paragraph  13  of  the 
earlier  letter,  UMWA  funds  are  continuing 
to  be  expended  to  prevent  Yablonski-Brown 
nominations  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace. 
On  July  13,  1969,  incumbent  UMWA  officers 
Boyle,  Tltler,  and  Owens  and  their  associates 
staged  a  "health  and  safety"  rally  at  Welch, 
West  Virginia.  This  rally,  run  at  UMWA  ex- 
pense, was  not  the  usual  "health  and  safety" 
meeting;  It  was  an  out-and-out  Boyle  team 
election  rally.  Chartered  buses,  providing 
free  transportation  to  the  meeting,  displayed 
large  signs  and  placards  (some  profession- 
ally made)  urging  support  of  the  Boyle  ticket. 
Justin  McCarthy,  editor  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  utilized  his  office  to  ar- 
range local  radio  and  other  advertising  for 
the  rally.  Campaign  literature  urging  re- 
election of  the  Boyle  team  was  widely  dis- 
tributed at  the  rally.  Eight  of  the  rally's 
eleven  organizers  were  appointed  officials  of 
trusteed  UMWA  District  29. 

11.  With  respect  to  paragraph  14  of  the 
earlier  letter,  the  anonymous  and  libelous 
sheet  about  Mr.  Yablonski.  prepared  by  Mr. 
McCarthy,  has  continued  to  be  circulated  by 
those  working  with  Mr.  Boyle.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  not,  under 
oath  or  otherwise,  denied  the  charge  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the  earlier  letter 
that,  in  direct  breach  of  trust,  he  wrote  this 
anonymous  and  libelous  sheet. 

12.  With  respect  to  paragraph  15  of  the 
earlier  letter,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  of  July  15,  1969.  is  a  most  obvious 
campaign  document  for  Mr.  Boyle.  His  name 
appears  favorably  34  times  in  24  pages;  state- 
ments such  as  these  stand  out: 

"It  would  not  be  too  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Lewis  and  his  union  saved 
the  coal  industry  as  we  know  It  today.  Only 
the  solid  rock  of  the  Joint  wage  agreement 
kept  the  price  structure  from  being  totally 
WTecked  by  cut-throat  operators  and  for 
years  on  end  it  was  the  only  stable  ele- 
ment In  a  strife-torn  business  .  .  . 

"In  his  last  days,  men  challenging  the 
present  leadership  of  the  union  called  upon 
him  to  'save'  it.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  deigned  to  acknowledge  such  a  de- 
mand from  crusader  Ralph  Nader,  which  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  that 
Lewis  groomed  Tony  Boyle  as  his  eventual 
successor  and  heir"  (p.  13). 

Also: 

"Ghlzzonl  I  International  Executive  Board 
Member]  warned  his  audience  to  beware  of 
certain  'crackpots'  who  would  destroy  the 
effective  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  He  drew  a  warm  round 
of  applause  when  he  said  the  miners'  slogan 
was  Stick  and  Stay  With  Tony  Boyle  all 
the  way.'  " 

Still  no  single  mention  of  Mr.  Yablonski. 

13.  With  respect  to  paragraph  16  of  the 
earlier  letter,  it  is  understood  that  the  FBI 
has  already  received  statements  from  sev- 
eral UMWA  employees  who  were  forced  to 
assist  In  the  conversion  of  union  funds  Into 
Mr.  Boyle's  election  campaign  chest. 

14.  With  respect  to  paragraph  17  of  the 
earlier  letter,  the  Boyle  team  continues  to 
utilize  the  list  of  officers  of  local  unions  and 
continues  to  refuse  to  turn  over  the  same  list 
to  Mr.  Yablonski  for  Uke  utilization. 

15.  But  even  all  this  Is  not  the  end.  Local 
union  presidents  of  pensioner  locals  In  South- 
ern Illinois  are  being  offered  $150-8200  each 
to  coerce  their  locals  into  nominating  incum- 
bent Boyle  and  to  block  nominations  for  the 
Yablonski-Brown  ticket. 

16.  The  direct  purchase  of  votes  Is  also  a 
Boyle  team  tactic.  One  James  Manfredl,  work- 
ing for  Mr.  Boyle,  offered  to  pay  $5  a  vote 


for  Boyle  at  a  nomination  election  of  Local 
Union,  688  Prederlcktown,  Pennsylvania. 

17.  Paid  officials  of  trusteed  UMWA  District 
17  were  present  at  campaign  rallies  of  Mr. 
Yablonski  and  Mr.  Brown  held  In  Matewan 
and  Beckley.  West  Virginia,  on  Sunday.  July 
13,  1969.  These  officials,  armed  with  tape  re- 
corders, compiled  lists  of  Yablonski-Brown 
supporters  attending  the  rallies.  Informed 
certain  of  them  that  the  fact  of  their  presence 
at  the  Yablonski-Brown  rally  was  known  and 
would  be  taken  Into  consideration  by  Dis- 
trict and  International  officials,  and  other- 
wise made  clear  that  reprisal  and  Intimida- 
tion would  be  meted  out  to  persons 
attending  Yablonski-Brown  functions. 

The  case  made  against  the  Incumbent  of- 
ficers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Is  so 
overwhelming  that  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  any  question  about  the 
Department  of  Labor  making  the  investiga- 
tion for  which  Mr.  Yablonski  and  Mr.  Brown 
are  asking.  Now.  nine  days  into  the  30-day 
nominating  period,  we  repeat  that  request 
even  more  urgently  than  in  our  earlier  letter. 

We  make  one  additional  request  about 
which  there  also  should  be  no  question.  We 
ask  you  to  send  our  letter  of  July  9,  1969, 
and  this  letter  to  Mr  Boyle  and  request  an 
official  response  to  the  charges  made  therein. 
The  UMWA  officials  have  been  very  careful 
not  to  deny  to  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
charges  made  in  our  original  letter;  rather 
Mr.  Carey  has  merely  sent  you  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  undersigned  which  avoids  an- 
swering the  charges.  We  do  not  believe  the 
Boyle  team  will  submit  a  direct  answer  to 
the  Department  either  under  oath  or  under 
the  penalties  of  18  U.S.C.  1001. 

The  Department  has  two  ways  to  test  out 
our  allegations — by  Its  own  InvestigaUop  and 
by  its  demand  for  a  responsive  statement 
from  the  UMWA.  To  make  the  LMRDA  a 
reality  rather  than  a  formality  we  ask  the 
Secretary  to  do  both — now. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.. 
Attorney  for:  Joseph  A.  Yablonski.  H. 
Elmer  Brown. 


ONE  GIANT  LEAP  FOR  MANKIND 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words 
that  Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  spoke  as 
he  set  foot  on  the  moon  last  night  ■R'ill  be 
remembered  as  long  as  man  survives: 

One  small  step  for  man;  one  giant  leap  for 
mankind. 

Yesterday's  moon  landing  ranks  as 
the  greatest  scientific  achievement — and 
the  greatest  adventure — in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Just  after  4:14  p.m.,  yes- 
terday, the  unwieldy-looking  lunar  ex- 
cursion module  fluttered  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  realizing  a  goal  that 
took  a  near  decade  of  work  and  all  the 
technological  resources  of  this  Nation. 
The  touchdown,  an  event  that  would 
have  been  considered  the  most  bizarre 
science  fiction  in  my  youth,  stirred  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
just  about  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  is 
not  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  whole  world  was  watching  when 
Astronaut  Armstrong,  his  body  en- 
sheathed  in  a  spacesuit  that  looked  as  If 
It  had  come  straight  out  of  a  Buck  Rogers 
comic  strip,  lumbered  down  the  Lem's 
descent  ladder  and  placed  his  foot  on 
the  moon. 

What  amounts  to  a  fantastic  dream — 
a  dream  that  has  diverted  men  for  thou- 
sands of  years — was  realized  at  that  mo- 
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ment.  It  is  still  hard  to  believe  that  last 
night  we  watched  Armstrong  and  •'Buzz" 
Aldrin  striding  about  in  their  ungainly 
spacesults  on  the  moon's  surface,  alter- 
nating the  most  sober  scientific  work 
with  playful  gamboling  before  the  TV 
camera.  The  courage  of  these  two  men — 
and  what  the  yoimger  generations  would 
call  their  "cool" — cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. 

Their  achievement's  lasting  signifi- 
cance for  mankind,  of  course,  will  be 
left  to  future  historians.  But  I  think  a 
few  tentative  judgments  can  be  offered 
now.  The  Ixrnar  exploration,  for  one 
thing,  signals  the  true  opening  of  the 
space  age.  It  opens  up  entire  new  fron- 
tiers— frontiers  in  science,  in  explora- 
tion, in  technology,  in  man's  continuing 
quest  to  understand  himself  and  his  imi- 
verse.  Just  the  few  handfuls  of  rock  that 
Apollo  11  will  return  to  the  earth  may 
tell  us  more  about  the  evolution  of  the 
solar  system  than  any  other  clues  that 
science  has  uncovered  to  date. 
Still  another  immediate  benefit  stems 
'  frorlf  the  lunar  mission — a  benefit  that 
may  be  remembered  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  all.  Apollo  11  demonstrates 
what  astonishing  feats  man  is  capable  of 
once  he  sets  a  goal  and  works  arduously 
to  achieve  it.  It  demonstrates  that  this 
country's  most  nettlesome  problems — 
racial  strife,  urban  decay,  crime,  injus- 
tice— can  be  solved. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  telephone  mes- 
sage to  the  astronauts  last  night,  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  lunar  landing  will 
Inspire  us  to  come  up  with  solutions  to 
the  iJToblems  I  have  just  cited.  The  text 
of  the  President's  message  follows: 

Hello  Nell  and  Buzz.  I'm  talking  to  you 
by  telephone  from  the  oval  room  at  the 
White  House.  And  this  certainly  has  to  be 
the  moet  historic  telephone  call  ever  mad«. 
I  Just  can't  tell  you  how  proud  we  all  are 
of  what  you  have  done.  Por  every  American, 
this  haa  to  be  the  proudest  day  of  our  Uvee 
and  for  people  all  over  the  world  I  am  sure 
they  too  Join  with  Americans  In  recognizing 
what  an  Immense  feat  this  Is. 

Because  of  what  you  have  done  the  heav- 
ens have  become  a  part  of  man's  world.  And 
as  you  talk  to  us  from  the  Sea  of  Tranquil- 
ity it  Inspires  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
bring  peace  and  tranquility  to  earth.  FV>r  one 
priceless  moment  In  the  whole  history  of 
man  all  the  people  on  this  earth  are  truly 
one.  One  In  their  pride  In  what  you  have 
done  and  one  In  our  prayers  that  you  will 
return  safely  to  earth. 

The  moon  program,  starting  from 
scratch  just  8  years  ago,  overcame 
teclinical  barriers  science  once  consid- 
ered insuperable.  It  took  the  work  of  lit- 
erally himdreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  Government,  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, in  private  institutions.  In  indus- 
try. As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  Inde- 
pendent OCaces — the  legislative  body 
that  handles  the  NASA  budget — I  am 
proud  to  have  had  a  role  in  helping 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  space  program. 
After  President  Kennedy  announced  the 
national  goal  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  I  helped 
lead  the  struggle  to  fund  the  space  pro- 
gram adequately.  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 
One  of  the  greatest  honors  of  my  life  Is 
NASA's  decision  to  inscribe  my  name, 
along  with  the  names  of  certain  other 
Congressmen  and  world  leaders,  on  a  sil- 


icon disc  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  placed 
on  the  moon. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  wishing  Nell  Armstrong, 
"Buzz"  Aldrin,  and  Michael  Collins  a 
safe  journey  back  to  earth. 

Our  prayers  are  with  them. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Adoabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
JOELSON),  for  Monday,  July  21,  1969,  on 
account  of  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  Kek  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends),  for  today,  on  account  of  influ- 
enza illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dennis)  .  for  10  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee) ,  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pascell  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  on  H.R.  11363. 

Mr.  Bennett  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  on  H.R.  11363. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  .  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Keith  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  MiZELL. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  'Wilson  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ViGORiTO. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Dulski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Praser. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  3  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.ni.i,  tlie 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  22.  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
the  work  experience  and  training  project  in 
Carroll,  Chariton,  Lafayette,  and  Saline 
Counties,  Mo.,  under  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
"980.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  settlement  of  claims  of  civilian  personnel 
during  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  241;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  17, 1969, 
the  following  bills  were  reported  on  July 
18  and  19. 1969: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11363.  A  bill  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  Into  the  United 
States;  to  prevent  the  Interstate  shipment  of 
reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other  wildlife  taken 
contrary  to  State  law;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-382).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St.ite 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  (Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12549.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-378,  pt.  II). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

\ Submitted  July   21,  196$] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MTTiTiS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12829.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-383).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
ApproprlaUons.  H.R.  12984.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
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Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  puri>oees  (Rept, 
No.  91-384) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  £is  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  12964,  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Etepartments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr,  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Btrn«  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Conyers,     Mr, 
Dingell,  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr.  Hanlet, 
Mr,   Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Matsitnaga,    Mr.    MtrRPHT    of    New 
York,   Mr.   Murpht   of   Illinois.   Mr. 
Railsback,    Mr,    Rotbal,    Mr,    Sisk, 
Mr.      Stokis,      Mr,      Tieenan,     Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Waldie, 
and  Mr.  Yatbs)  : 
H.R.  12965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Act   to   make   crime   protection   Insur- 
ance available  to  small  business  concerns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  12966.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12967.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(a) 
(27)  (D)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Cowger,  Mr.  McKneal- 
LY.  Mr.  CouGHLiN.  and  Mr.  KErrH)  : 
H.R.   12969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training   programs, 
and  to  provide  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  individuals  whose  lack 
of  skills  and  education  acts  as  a  barrier  to 
their   employment  at  or   above   the   Federal 
minimum   wage,   by   means   of   subsidies   to 
employers   engaged   In   small   business   on   a 
decreasing  scale  in  order  to  compensate  such 
employers   for   the   risk   of   hiring   the   poor 
and  unskilled  In  their  local  communities;  to 
the  Committee  on   Ways   and   Means. 
BvMr,  BRASCO: 
H.R,    12970.    A    bill    to    amend    part    B    of 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
clude prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and 
services    covered    under    the    supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  for  the  aged;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R,  12971.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of   Michigan  the   Sleeping  Bear   Dunes   Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
f.ilrs, 

H.R.  12972.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
-Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children  not 
now  being  reached;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12974.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  the  Department 
of  Resources.  Environment,  and  Population, 
and  to  transfer  to  such  Department  certain 
programs  and  functions  currently  being  car- 
ried out  by  other  Federal  departments  and 


agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

H.R.  12975.  A  bill  to  jjermlt  oflScers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  12976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  extra  compensation 
for  oflBclally  ordered  or  approved  time  worked 
by  postal  field  service  employees,  on  any  day 
designated  by  Executive  order  as  a  national 
day  of  mourning,  holiday,  or  day  of  partici- 
pation; to  the  Committee'  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.   12977.  A  bill  to  protect  coUectors  of 
antique  glassware  against  the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  or  the  Impwrtatlon  of 
imitations  of  such  glassware;   to  th»  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By     Mr.     HALEY     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,   Mr.   F*u«ua,   Mr.   Chappell, 
Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.    Sixes,    and    Mr. 
Gibbons)  : 
H.R.  12978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  fixing 
the  boundary  of  Everglades  National  Park, 
Fla.,  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein.  In  order  to  authorize  an  additional 
amount  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
for  such  park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Nrx,  Mr.  White,  Mr,  Hamilton,  Mr, 
Brasco,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
and  Mr.  Lttkens)  : 
H.R.  12979.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States   Code,   to   revise,   clarify,   and   extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  court  leave  for  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   HOGAN: 
H.R.    12980    A   bin    to   provide   a   code   of 
ethics  for  Federal  judges.  Including  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  by  amending  chapter  11  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  12981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal  of   second-   and   third-class   mailing 
I>ermlts  of  mall  users  who  have  used  these 
permits  systematically  In  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene, sadistic,  lewd,  or  pandering  mall  mat- 
ter, to  prescribe  criminal  penalties  for  such 
systematic   use.   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.    12982.    A    bill    to   provide   additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ettstrict  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MORSE : 
H.R.  12983.  A   bill   to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commis- 
sion   and    a   Board    of   Arbitration,   and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  12984,  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  In  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HH.  12985.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured.  Is  missing  In 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  12986.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  strengthening  and  Improving 
consumer  protection  under  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  fish 
and  fishery  products,  including  provision  for 


assistance  to,  and  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  the  administration  of  their  related  pro- 
grams and  assistance  by  them  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Federal  program,  and  for  other 
purjxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FHsrelgn  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  STRATTON : 

H.R,  12987.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  footwear;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H.R.  12988.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries   of   Vandenberg   Air   Force   Base. 
Calif.,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  824.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  "Moon  Day"  and 
providing  for  t'ae  striking  of  medals  and  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  Apollo  11;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.J.  Res  825.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  826.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.J,  Res.  827.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide 
for  the  establUhment  of  a  national  holiday 
commemorating  man's  landing  on  the  moon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Teague  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania)  : 

H.  Res.  487.  Resolution  expressing  the  com- 
mendation and  gratitude  of  the  House  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram on  the  occasion  of  the  Apollo  11  mis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

244.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  relative 
to  revising  the  Selective  Service  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

245.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  research  into 
the  habits  of  fish  and  the  effects  of  a  chang- 
ing environment  on  fish;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12989    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  P. 
Mahady:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R  12990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Concelcao  Botelho  Perelra;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12991    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Junlchl  Taketa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  12992    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurello 
Mloco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

181.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Allan 
Felnblum,   New  York.   NY.,   relative   to  na- 
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tlonal  defense;  to  the  Ckjcmnlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 


182.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Confer-     relative  t»  Federal  revenue  sharing,  and  so 
enoe  of  Lieutenant  Governors,  Atlanta,  Oa.,     forth;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE  MOON 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is 
proving  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  "come 
down  to  earth"  today,  there  is  good  rea- 
son— for  we  have  just  witnessed  one  of 
the  most  fantastic  technical  and  scien- 
tific accomplishments  of  mankind's 
long  history. 

Fantastic,  amazing,  unbelievable — 
yes,  all  such  adjectives  and  more  of 
wonder,  admiration,  and  common  pride 
in  man's  indomitable  spirit  apply  on 
t-his  .  -'day  of  participation"  which, 
though  formally  declared  only  for  Amer- 
icans, is  undoubtedly  being  experienced 
by  all  the  people  of  this  globe  whose 
iTilers  have  permitted  them  to  know  of 
Neil  Armstrongs  "small  step"  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon. 

As  we  now  wait  for  the  safe  return 
to  earth  of  the  first  men  on  the  moon, 
each  of  us  is  attempting  after  his  own 
fashion  to  assess  and  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  tremendous  adventure. 
Should  we  have  attempted  it?  Was  it 
worth  it?  Where,  in  space,  should  we  go 
from  here? 

It  does  little  good  now.  really,  to  ask  If 
we  should  have  attempted  it — for  we 
did.  the  money  has  been  spent  and.  thus 
far,  well  spent  if  success  be  the  yard- 
stick. 

Was  it  worth  it?  Well,  who  can  really 
say? 

Our  Puritan  heritage  demands  "good 
reason"  for  nearly  everything  we  do — es- 
pecially when  public  moneys  are  In- 
volved. Was  this  "giant  leap  for  man- 
kind" necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  prestige?  Probably  not,  but  yet 
surely  our  Nation's  prestige  is  higher  this 
day  in  nearly  every  corner  of  the  earth 
than  it  has  been.  And  that  is  good;  good 
in  terms  of  international  good  will,  no 
matter  how  fleeting  that  change  of  mood 
toward  us  on  the  part  of  other  people 
may  be.  Especially  good  for  us,  too,  for 
our  own  confidence  in  ourselves  has  been 
badly  shaken  for  many  months,  now.  As 
Life  magazine  sought,  editorially,  to  put 
all  this  in  perspective  some  weeks  back: 
It  Is  jarring  to  consider  what  might  be 
our  national  mood  today  if  Russia  were  on 
the  moon  and  our  International  contribu- 
tion were  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

So  there  is  that. 

But  was  the  trip  necessary  to  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon?  Again,  probably 
not,  though  the  fact  remains  that  we 
did.  And  there  is  a  sort  of  lift  to  our 
national  spirit  from  that  fact.  Besides 
which  there  is  a  more  Important  consid- 
eration in  all  this — in  the  possibility  that 
international  competition  of  this  sort — 
as  in  economic,  athletic,  or  cultural  con- 
tests— provide  the  challenge  that  is  in- 
herent in  feelings  of  nationalism  with  an 


outlet  that,  all  too  often  heretofore,  only 
war  has  seemed  to  offer. 

And  so  there  has  been  that. 

Was  Apollo  11 's  trip  necessary  in  order 
to  help  resolve  the  mysteries  of  the  cos- 
mos? Well,  such  a  question  provokes  all 
kinds  of  answers.  As  Life  also  noted, 
man's  curiosity  and  adventurous  spirit 
has  always  seemed  insatiable,  adding: 

Americans  in  particular  have  needed  a 
quest,  across  the  mountains  or  the  continent, 
into  the  sky  and  sea,  to  the  poles  or  Inside 
the  atom. 

So  it  was  probably  inevitable  that  we 
would,  some  day,  toss  our  hat  over  the 
"space  wall,"  as  the  last  President  Ken- 
nedy said  so  we  could  "then  explore  the 
wonders  on  the  other  side." 

From  the  material  standpoint,  it  is 
questionable  what  we  will  find  of  value 
on  the  moon,  or  farther  out  in  mysteri- 
ous space.  Perhaps,  at  best,  we  will  And 
some  keys  to  help  us  unlock  some  of  the 
remaining  secrets  of  our  universe — how 
it  was  formed,  if  not  why — and  even 
though  we  may  find  no  new  sources  of 
taxation,  one  supposes  that  just  push- 
ing back  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  is 
something  that  bears  no  price  tag. 
So,  again,  there  Is  that. 
To  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  already 
have  been  a  whole  host  of  valuable  tech- 
nical "spin-ofifs"  with  domestic  applica- 
tions from  the  space  effort — and  surely 
will  be  more  of  the  same  yet  to  come; 
a  more  practical  justification  for  what 
we  have  done  if  neither  knowledge  nor 
the  sheer  exhilaration  of  high  adventure 
is  enough. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
oui-  own  problems  here  on  earth — and 
here  at  home — are  such,  and  of  such  ur- 
gency, that  we  might  better  have  con- 
centrated thereon  instead.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult argument  to  counter,  even  though 
Life  once  again  remarked  on  the  "acute 
human  misery"  prevailing  in  Spain  when 
Columbus  used  the  Queen's  money  for 
his  historic  voyage,  saying  further: 

It  is  possibly  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  our  time  that  the  eradication  of  ghettos 
and  the  cleansing  of  the  air  and  the  water 
or  the  cure  for  cancer  do  not  offer  quite  the 
same  stimulation  (as  space  exploration). 

And  that  is  something  we  might  well 
ponder,  today,  in  the  hope — that  I,  for 
one,  would  consider  a  promising  one-:- 
that  out  of  this  lift  in  national  spirit  we 
all  now  have  experienced,  and  out  of  our 
revived  sense  of  community,  could  come 
both  a  new  confidence  and  a  new  sense 
of  resolution  toward  our  more  mundane, 
earthbound  problems. 

If,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  prove  to  be 
possible,  the  cost  of  Apollo  11  would 
have  been  well  worthwhile. 

Thus  there  is  possibly  that. 

But  as  I  review  my  own  thoughts 
while  watching  Neil  Armstrong  and 
"Buzz"  Aldrin — wonder  of  wonders — 
making  those  historic  footprints  on  the 
moon's  surface,  footprints  that  will  stay 
there  for  centuries  in  the  Sea  of  Tran- 
quility alongside  an  American  fiag  that 


can  no  more  feel  or  know  the  gales  of 
earth  than  it  can  the  invisible  solar 
wind,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  dividends  the  Apollo  11  in- 
vestment could  pay  would  be  in  terms  of 
an  enhanced  sense  of  world  brotherhood. 

For  despite  the  flag  and  all  the  over- 
tones of  national  glory  and  prestige,  this 
was  an  adventure  in  which  all  mankind 
participated.  The  reactions  from  nearly 
everywhere  abroad  today  prove  that — 
giving  emphasis  once  more  to  the  human 
need  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  truly  "riders 
on  the  earth  together." 

Among  the  variety  of  messages  left  in 
that  tiny  silicon  disk  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face by  our  astronauts  was  this  one  from 
President  Tito,  of  Yugoslavia: 

May  this  majestic  fulfillment  of  the  an- 
cient dream  of  the  human  race  .  .  .  bring 
closer  the  realization  of  liumanlty's  age-long 
vision  to  live  in  peace,  brotherhood  and  Joint 
endeavor. 

And  perhaps  that — or  something  like 
it — is  Apollo  U's  real  message. 

If  it  Is — and  as  we  begin  to  decide 
where  next  to  go  in  space — let  us  also 
remember  that  America's  ability  to  help 
move  this  world  of  ours  toward  peace 
and  brotherhood  depends  on  more  than 
power  and  prestige.  If,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  we  cannot  afiford  to  be  second 
best  in  space,"  neither  can  we  afford  to 
be  second  best  in  the  effort  to  move  that 
world  from  "an  era  of  confrontation  to 
an  era  of  negotiation."  Nor  second  best 
in  the  endeavor  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  own  civilization,  on  the  basis  of  which 
rather  than  on  feats  in  outer  space  we 
will  be  judged.  Nor  second  best  in  our 
ideals — and  our  guiding  philosophy — on 
which  matters,  too,  and  our  devotion 
thereto,  we  shall  also  be  judged. 

Therefore,  even  as  this  is  a  day  for 
self-congratulation,  so  is  it,  too,  a  day 
for  re-dedicatlon — for  the  full  American 
dream  has  yet  to  be  realized. 


ROUTE   TO    MOON    LIES    THROUGH 
TENNESSEE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  scheduled  launching  of  the  Apollo 
11  moon  mission  nears,  it  is  appropriate 
to  point  out  that  the  testing  for  the 
huge  Saturn  rocket  motors  was  carried 
out  at  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  which  I 
am  honored  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  my  recent  newsletter 
Capitol  Comments,  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  important  scientific 
project. 
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The  newsletter  follows : 
Historic  Apollo  Moon  Mission  Underlines 

Vital    Role    of    Research    Activities    in 

Fourth  Congressional  District 
(By  JoeL.  Evins) 

The  scheduled  historic  Apollo  11  moon  mis- 
sion underlines  the  vital  Importance  of  re- 
search activities  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District.  Research  In  space  exploration  and 
other  ImpKirtant  areas  is  underway  at  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  and 
Tennessee  Space  Institute  at  Tullahoma,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  Oak  Ridge,  and 
Tennessee  Technological  University  at  Cooke- 
vlUe. 

The  giant  Saturn  rocket  which  is  scheduled 
to  power  the  three  astronauts  to  the  moon 
for  the  dramatic  lunar  landing  was  tested  at 
the  giant  testing  facilities  at  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center  at  Tullahoma. 
The  third  stage  of  this  giant  rocket  was  test- 
ed more  than  80  times  in  one  of  the  huge  test 
cells  at  this  facility  in  our  District.  Comple- 
menting the  work  at  AEDC  Is  the  University 
of  Tennessee's  Space  Institute  research  in 
related  fields — aerodynamics.  propulsion, 
supersonic  combustion,  electrical  engineering 
as  well  as  plans  for  research  In  space  medicine 
and  space  biology. 

In  Oak  Ridge  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  are 
engaged  in  a  broad  range  of  defense  and 
peacetime  research  projects  In  life  sciences, 
physical  sciences  and  all  aspects  of  reactor 
development.  An  outstanding  development  is 
the  harnessing  of  the  atom  for  production  of 
electric  power  for  peacetime  uses.  Tremen- 
dous research  is  being  performed  in  the  bio- 
medical area  in  Oak  Ridge.  Oak  Ridge  Is  also 
developing  as  a  center  for  research  into  the 
problems  of  our  cities,  large  and  small. 

At  Tennessee  Tech  University  research  Is  in 
progress  in  many  areas — including  engineer- 
ing, biology,  education,  economics,  highway 
safety  and  science.  The  Engineering  Depart- 
ment for  three  years  has  been  working  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration In  the  development  of  materials  for 
space  travel  resistant  to  high  velocity  pellets 
to  protect  space  travelers  from  small  meteor- 
ites. Designs  have  also  been  developed  and 
recommended  to  NASA  for  spacecraft  shields. 
Tennessee  Tech  and  its  Upper  Cumberland 
Ekx)nomlc  and  Resources  Development  Center 
are  engaged  in  a  practical  program  of  provid- 
ing research  and  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munities and  businessmen  in  the  Upper 
Cumberland  area. 

From  Coffee  County  to  Anderson  County — 
from  the  southern  fringe  of  our  District  to 
the  eastern  edge — research  is  assuming 
greater  and  greater  importance  in  shaping  the 
future  of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

suffered  for  the  lack  of  opportunity  in 
the  past. 

An  article  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction Trades  Bulletin,  volume  XXII. 
No.  6,  dated  June  1969,  which  follows, 
describes  the  success  of  this  effort : 

The  drive  of  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  to  open 
the  way  to  apprenticeship  training  for  mi- 
nority workers  continues  to  show  good  re- 
sults, and  more  and  more,  Is  attracting  fa- 
vorable comments. 

In  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship Outreach  Program,  vigorously  supported 
by  the  Department,  as  well  as  other  sections 
of  organized  labor,  the  federal  government 
and  some  civil  rights  groups,  the  official 
magazine  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's 
Manpower  Administration  notes: 

"That  the  program  in  48  major  cities  had 
placed  2,325  minority  group  members  in 
building  trades  apprenticeships  by  the  end 
of  1968,  after  less  than  two  years'  operation. 
(The  program  now  has  been  extended  to  53 
centers  » 

•That  the  number  of  registered  apprentices 
rose  from  207,500  in  January,  1967,  to  240,000 
In  January,  1969.  The  number  of  minority 
apprentlc«5  during  the  same  period  rose 
from  9,300  to  15,600  The  increase  in  minority 
participation  was  68  percent. 

"That  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices for  Negroes  during  the  two  years 
was  even  greater,  rising  from  4.100  to  9,400, 
a  Jump  of  120  percent." 

The  apprenticeship  Outreach  program 
seeks  out  Negroes,  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  and  Indians  and  prepares 
them  for  apprenticeship  entry  in  the 
construction  trades.  The  thrust  of  the 
effort  to  bring  more  minority  workers 
into  jobs  is  not  to  lower  journeyman 
standards  but  to  help  youngsters  start 
out  with  better  backgrounds  and  a  better 
chance  to  make  the  grade. 


APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  that  a  program 
for  Increasing  minority-group  enroll- 
ment in  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams has  been  organized  by  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  E>epart- 
ment,  AFL-CIO.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  seek  out  Negroes,  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  and  Indians  to  pre- 
pare them  for  entry  as  apprentices  in 
the  construction  trades.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  type  of  compensa- 
tory training  and  opportunity  that 
needs  to  be  provided  for  those  who  have 


QUOTAS  LOOM:   TEXTILE  IMPORTS 
CHALLENGE  NIXON 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday.  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  revising 
and  extending  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
very  thoughtful,  timely  article  by  the 
able  financial  wTiter  of  the  celebrated 
Boston  Globe,  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Slevin,  en- 
titled "Quotas  Loom:  Textile  Imports 
Challenge  Nixon." 

This  article  points  out  the  dlfiBcultles 
of  getting  relief  from  cutthroat  foreign 
competition  for  American  industries  and 
their  employees  being  hurt  by  the  grow- 
ing flood  of  cheap  imports,  not  only  In 
textiles  and  shoes,  but  many  other  kinds 
of  products,  that  are  currently  flooding 
the  Nation,  and  threatening  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  our  economic  system. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  listen 
to  the  appeals  of  those  Industries  and 
workers  who  are  being  seriously  Injured 
by  these  steadily  increasing  imports  from 
many  foreign  cotmtries. 

It  is  clear  that  little  headway  has  been 
made  by  the  Government  in  coming  to 
an  agreement  on  proposed  quotas  to 
keep  imports  at  re€«onable  levels.  This 
country  wants  constructive  trade  with 
other  nations,  where  that  is  possible  and 
feasible  without  adversely  affecting  our 
own  Industries  and  their  woricers. 
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It  is  also  very  clear  that,  if  we  do  not 
get  relief  by  way  of  quota  agreements, 
the  only  way  we  can  get  relief  is  by 
amending  the  trade  bill  to  stop  effec- 
tively currently  escalating  destructive 
Imports  from  low-standard,  foreign, 
competitive  sources. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Quotas  Loom:    Textile  Imports  Challenge 
Nixon 
(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 
Washington. — F>resldent  Nlxon  Is  finding 
It  hard  to  carry  out  his  campaign  promise  to 
protect   U.S.    textile    manufacturers    against 
foreign  competition. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has 
returned  battered,  bruised,  and  empty- 
handed  from  consecutive  swings  through 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The  key  textile 
producing  countries  flatly  rejected  the  White 
House  emissary's  demands  that  they  curb 
their  exports  to  this  country  and  they  are 
now  waiting  for  Nlxon  to  make  the  next 
move. 

Hong  Kong,  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Tai- 
wan are  the  prime  U.S.  targets.  Administra- 
tion strategy  calls  for  initiating  a  quota 
agreement  in  the  Par  East  and  then  per- 
suading the  Europeans  to  go  along  but  the 
Asian  countries  have  bluntly  rejected  all  of 
Stans'  overtures. 

Stans  wants  the  President  to  throw  his  full 
weight  behind  a  high-pressure  drive  to  force 
the  textile  producing  countries  to  accept  the 
export  restrictions  that  the  United  States 
has  vainly  been  trying  to  Impose.  He  has 
urged  Nlxon  to  use  all  of  the  financial  and 
trade  leverage  that  the  United  States  can 
bring  to  bear. 

The  Secretary  needs  an  answer  before  he 
leaves  next  Saturday  for  an  annual  round  of 
talks  between  ranking  US  and  Japanese 
Cabinet  members.  The  President's  decision 
will  profoundly  influence  the  future  course 
of  U.S.  trade  policy.  As  this  was  written,  the 
question  still  was  on  Nixon's  desk. 

Stans  has  been  waging  a  solitary  battle. 
He  has  had  the  unyielding  opposition  of  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments  and  of  the 
President's  own  Trade  Negotiations  Office. 

If  Nlxon  Insists  on  pressing  for  the  multi- 
lateral quotas  that  Stans  has  been  seeking,  it 
will  be  a  clearcut  victory  for  the  quiet,  con- 
servative cabinet  officer  who  was  his  chief 
fund  raiser  before  the  Republican  conven- 
tion. 

If  Nlxon  moves  toward  a  more  selective, 
less  protectionist  position.  It  will  be  an 
equally  decisive  defeat  for  the  Commerce 
Secretary. 

Stans  urged  a  tough  line  in  a  memoran- 
dum that  he  gave  the  President  earlier  this 
summer,  after  his  return  from  the  Par  East. 
It  is  a  memorandum  from  Stans  and  only 
from  Stans  because  none  of  the  other  agen- 
cies would  Indorse  Stans'  rigidly  protection- 
ist approach. 

Nixon's  costly  campaign  pledge  was  given 
to  the  makers  of  synthetic  and  woolen  tex- 
tiles. Cotton  textile  producers  are  covered  by 
an  International  quota  agreement  that  the 
United  States  negotiated  In  1962. 

Stans'  goal  Is  a  quota  agreement  that  will 
limit  the  sale  of  all  foreign  synthetics  and 
woolens  to  American  consumers.  He  wants 
the  producing  countries  to  negotiate  the  ar- 
rangement "voluntarily"  at  Geneva  and  that 
Is  what  they  unequivocally  have  refused  to 
do. 

The  angry  Etiroi>ean  response  Is  that 
across-the-board  quotas  will  open  the  gates 
to  a  flood  of  restrlctlonlst  trade  curbs  and 
that  the  result  will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
po«t-World  War  n  drive  toward  freer  trade. 
"The  Europeans  say  we  dont  know  where 
we  are  going  and  they  are  perfectly  right."  a 
veteran  official  says  bitterly.  "We  don't  know 
where  we  are  going." 

Mounting  quantities  of  attractive,  com- 
petitively priced  foreign  shoes  now  are  pour- 
ing Into  American  shops.  European  negotla- 
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tors  have  told  Stana  that  they  are  unhappily 
certain  that  the  United  State*  next  will  de- 
mand quotas  on  shoes  If  It  gets  quotas  on 
synthetics  and  woolens. 

The  less  developed  countries  such  as 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  raise  an  equally 
fundamental  argument.  They  point  out  that 
the  wealthy  United  States  cannot  hope  to 
encourage  the  poorer  nations  to  become 
self-sufflclent,  Industrialized  countries  If  It 
bars  their  products  from  the  American 
market  as  soon  as  their  manufacturers  begin 
exporting  large  quantities  of  textiles,  or 
shoes,  or  transistor  radios. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OONSTRUCnVE  CRITICISM  OF 
RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 


July  21,  1969 


masquerade.  Perhaf>8  Congress  should  con- 
duct a  public  Investigation  of  U.8.  propa- 
ganda "efforts." 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or    ILLINOIS 


LUNAR  LANDING  DAY,  A 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII50N,  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  we  witnessed  one  of 
the  greatest  moments  In  man's  history. 
To  the  list  of  names  that  Includes  man- 
Mnd's"  "Neatest  explorers,  Marco  Polo, 
Columbus,  Magellan,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Peary  and  Byrd,  must  be  added  Arm- 
strong, Aldrin  and  Collins.  The  feat  that 
they  have  performed  has  uplifted  the 
spirit  of  all  mankind  and  opened  new 
vistas  of  infinite  beauty  and  challenge  to 
the  human  race. 

Accolades  shall  befall  these  intrepid 
mariners  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
Youngsters  will  grow  up  having  played 
Apollo  lunar  landing  games  instead  of 
cowboys  and  Indians.  Future  astronauts 
can  now  realistically  envision  manned 
excursions  to  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  other 
planets  of  our  solar  system.  I.  there- 
fore, think  it  appropriate,  at  this  time,  to 
Introduce  the  following  resolution  which 
attempts  to  signify,  in  a  small  way,  our 
recognition  of  the  visible  as  well  as  the 
as  yet  unknown  ramifications  of  this 
monumental  achievement.  A  national 
holiday  is  called  for  since  the  flight  and 
landing  was  a  national  efTort  and  evoked 
a  national  sense  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. My  resolution  follows: 

JOINT     RESOHJTION 

Whereas  mankind  has  thrown  off  the 
shackles  that  have  limited  its  existence  to  Its 
native  terrestlal  orb  and  oi>ened  up  the  far 
reaches  of  this  solar  system  to  human  ex- 
ploration and  Investigation;   and 

Whereas  the  achievements  of  Astronauts 
Nell  A.  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrin  and  Michael 
Collins  reflect  the  combined  efforts  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  citizens;  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  shared  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Apollo  Mission  crew  and  par- 
ticipated In  this  experience  through  the  use 
of  the  television  and  radio  communication 
media;  and 

Whereas,  the  magnitude  of  the  accom- 
plishment Is  unprecedented  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  mankind :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  do  hereby  designate  that 
the  twentieth  day  in  the  month  of  July 
shall  be  a  national  holiday  to  commemorate 
the  landing  upon  the  surface  of  the  Moon 
of  the  flrst  representatives  of  mankind,  Nell 
A.  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  twentieth  day  of  July 
shall  be  known  forthwith  as  Lunar  Landing 
Day. 
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Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  growing  Interest  in 
the  obvious  defects  in  the  Voice  of 
America,  it  is  equally  frustrating  to  note 
the  current  ineffectiveness  of  Radio  Free 
Europe. 

In  an  article  commenting  on  RPE, 
Dumitru  Danielopol,  writing  in  the  June 
28  San  Diego  Union,  provides  a  very 
needed  constructive  criticism  of  the  or- 
ganization. 
The  article  follows: 
Radio  Free  Eukopb  Is  Htjbtino  America 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Munich. — Criticism  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
Is  growing  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
EJast  Europeans  scoff  at  RPE  as  a  weapon 
against  Soviet  repression  In  Eastern  Europe. 
The  "detente''  years  of  Kennedy- Johnson 
took  out  the  RFE  stuffing  and  left  a  bland. 
Ineffective  operation. 

Critics  say  RFE  fare  Is  so  Innocuous  that 
the  Reds  don't  even  bother  to  jam  the  broad- 
casts anymore.  Some  claim  that  the  station 
took  a  tiu-n  to  the  political  left  early  In  1960 
and  that  now,  far  from  combatting  commu- 
nism, many  Free  Europe  broadcasts  actually 
support  some  of  the  Red  reglmee  and  o£B- 
clals. 

Some  desks  are  accused  of  attacking  De 
OauJle  and  supporting  Daniel  Cohn  Bendlt 
(Red  Danny)  during  last  year's  French  crisis. 
They  also  are  charged  with  attacking  na- 
tionalist trends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
trends  that  could  weaken  the  Soviet  strangle- 
hold. 

The  RFE  has  actually  hired  as  broadcast- 
ers and  writers  Communists  who  fled  In  re- 
cent years  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Visitors  coming  to  the  West,  tell  how 
people  In  the  satellite  oountrles  are  shocked 
to  hear  on  an  American  radio  station  the 
voices  of  many  Communists  who  for  years 
have  blasted  the  United  States  from  their 
own  Red  stations. 

The  criticism  of  Free  Europe's  "soft  line" 
Is  sharpest  In  exile  newspapers.  Editors  of 
these  little  papers,  struggling  to  keep  sparks 
of  resistance  alive  after  25  years,  are  obvi- 
ously angry  about  Radio  Free  Europe.  Some 
are  printing  the  names  and  background  of 
former  Reds  now  working  for  RFE. 

On  the  Romanian  desk,  for  Instance,  Is 
Jacob  Popper,  a  notorious  Communist  police 
stooge  In  Jassy  before  going  to  Israel  and 
hence  to  RPE. 

He  was  a  professional  writer  who  advo- 
cated the  burning  of  "bourgeois  libraries" 
in  Romania  In  the  late  19408.  He  was  notori- 
ously anti-Western  and  anti-American. 

Another  man  on  the  Romanian  desk  Is 
Edgar  Rafael  who  has  been  publicly  accused 
of  being  a  former  agent  of  the  Communist 
security  police.  Exiles  claim  he  Is  abroad  be- 
cause he  fears  reprisals  after  the  changes  of 
policy  In  Bucharest. 

As  a  member  of  the  RP^  he  applied  for 
American  citizenship  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Justice  Department  for  his  Communist  af- 
filiations. 

The  damage  to  the  Image  and  presUge  of 
the  United  States  Is  considerable. 

Although  RPE  calls  Itself  a  private  orga- 
nization supported  by  contributions.  It  draws 
most  of  Its  money  from  ofDclal  U.S.  sources 
and  Its  policy  Is  dominated — If  not  dictated — 
by  a  small  group  of  men  In  th«  State  De- 
partment. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  drop  the 


LONG-TERM  FARM  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  LIMIT  ANNUAL  COTTON 
WHEAT,  AND  FEED  GRAIN  PAY- 
MENTS TO  A  SINGLE  PRODUCER 
TO  $5,000 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  when  my 
amendment  placing  a  $20,000  celling  of 
total  farm  payments  passed  this  House 
by  a  vote  of  224  to  142  on  May  27,  1969, 
critics  of  my  proposal  argued  that  an 
appropriations  bill  was  not  the  proper  ve- 
hicle to  effect  this  change. 

I  disagreed  then  and  I  disagree  now, 
since  I  must  confess  to  a  lack  of  faith  in 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee's  will- 
ingness to  embrace  or  even  seriously  con- 
sider such  proposals. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  remain  skeptical 
about  that  committee's  responsiveness,  I 
have  today  presented  my  views  on  the 
need  for  a  pajmients  limitation  before 
that  committee,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Because  this  proposal  would  not  be 
tied  to  an  appropriations  bill,  I  was  able 
to  suggest  more  extensive  changes  than 
were  possible  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  I  now  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  statement  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee : 

Statement  or  the  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Before  the  House  AoRicnrTDRE  Committee 

on  Jm,T  21,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  a  co-sjxjnsor 
of  H.R.  12222,  the  Administration  bill  to  ex- 
pand our  current  food  stamp  program,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  testify  today  In 
support  of  a  proposal  to  place  a  celling  on 
farm  subsidy  payments  as  part  of  any  long- 
term  farm  legislation. 

I  don't  believe  there  Is  much  that  needs  to 
be  added  to  the  excellent  presentation  made 
by  Secretary  Hardin  last  week  in  support  of 
the  Administration  food  stamp  bill.  I  am  sure 
that  Improvements  can  be  made  on  this  bill 
and  I  strongly  urge  this  Committee  to  report 
the  strongest  possible  bill  to  eradicate  the 
scandal  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  this 
land  of  plenty.  But,  on  the  whole.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  Administration  bill  represents 
an  excellent  beginning  and  a  genuine  com- 
mitment. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  further  comment 
on  the  food  stamp  legislation  before  turning 
to  the  subject  of  a  farm  payment  celling.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  food  stamp  bill  be  given 
Immediate  attention.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  this  vital  legislation  be  delayed  pend- 
ing what  is  likely  to  be  a  much  lengthier 
process  of  putting  together  a  new  farm  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  Committee  knows, 
our  present  farm  program  Is  scheduled  to 
continue  through  1970.  Despite  the  Inade- 
quacies of  that  program,  there  Is  no  need  foi 
haste  In  devising  a  new  and  more  sound  farm 
program. 

In  contrast,  all  of  us  surely  must  realize 
now  the  great  urgency  of  acting  quickly  and 
decisively  to  eliminate  the  conditions  under 
which  some  ten  to  fifteen  million  Americans 
are  today  suffering  from  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 
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It  would  be  absolutely  Intolerable  to  hold 
this  food  stamp  bill  hostage  undl  the  passage 
of  a  new  farm  bill.  I  trust  no  one  on  this 
Committee  would  permit  this  needed  food 
stamp  legislation  to  be  used  as  a  device  to 
perpetuate  our  present  Inadequate  farm  pro- 
gram. 

My  main  purpose  here  today,  however,  Is 
to  speak  to  the  matter  of  long-range  farm 
legislation. 

Gentlemen.  I  make  no  pretense,  particu- 
larly before  this  distinguished  Committee,  to 
being  an  authority  on  the  overall  subject  of 
farm  legislation. 

I  have,  however,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
considering  one  major  aspect  of  that  pro- 
gram. I  refer  to  the  matter  of  farm  subsidy 
payments.  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  the  continuation  of  exces- 
sively large  payments  to  a  handful  of  cor- 
porate farming  giants. 

Last  May  27,  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
supported  my  amendment  placing  a  $20,000 
celling  on  total  farm  payments  for  the  sec- 
ond year  In  a  row.  This  year  they  did  so  by 
the  even  greater  margin  of  224  to  142. 

Although  the  other  body  has  once  again 
failed  to  go  along  with  that  proposal,  I  am 
sure  1  speak  for  a  majority  of  this  House  In 
urging  our  conferees  to  Insist  on  the  House 
amendment  with  all  possible  vlg^r. 

But,  whether  or  not  that  amendment  pre- 
vails this  year,  we  must  still  address  our- 
selves to  the  long-range  need  for  reform  In 
this  area.  In  more  recent  studies  of  the  prob- 
lem I  have  become  convinced  that  there  Is  a 
better  proposal — one  easier  to  administer 
and,  more  Importantly,  capable  of  saving 
twice  as  much  as  my  previous  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  proposed  a  $20,000 
celling  In  the  House,  Secretary  Hardin's 
analysis  and  report  on  1968  farm  program 
payments  were  not  available. 

Since  then,  these  materials  have  been  made 
available  through  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 

In  recent  testimony  before  that  body.  Sec- 
retary Hardin  estimated  that  a  billion  dol- 
lars, or  more  than  a  third  of  the  $2.9  billion 
paid  to  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers In  1968.  were  Income  supplements,  in 
no  way  related  to  supply-adjustment  needs. 
They  were  payments  over  and  above  the 
amounts  needed  as  economic  Incentives  for 
acreage  diversion  and  other  supply-adjust- 
ment practices. 

These  Income  supplement  payments — $608 
million  to  cotton  producers,  $368  million  to 
wheat  producers  and  $148  million  to  feed 
grain  producers — were  in  addition  to  the  $1.9 
billion  total  paid  to  these  three  groups  for 
supply-adjustment  purposes.  They  were  net 
additions  to  the  producers'  Income  from  farm 
product  sales.  It  Is  probable  that  these  sup- 
plemental Income  pa3rments  will  be  even 
higher  In  1969  and  1970,  especially  for  cotton 
producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  limitation  on  the  amovint 
of  these  supplemental  income  payments  will 
not  defeat  the  supply-adjustment  features 
of  the  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  made  avail- 
able to  the  Holland  Sul>ooinmlttee  by  Sec- 
retary Hardin.  I  now  urge  this  Committee  to 
Include  a  limitation  on  the  annual  pay- 
ments made  to  Individual  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grain  producers  to  $6000  per  crop.  With 
appropriate  adjustments  In  these  programs 
the  effect  of  this  celling  can  be  limited  solely 
to  the  Income  supplement  part  of  the  p>ay- 
ments. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  low  levels  of 
Income  earned  by  most  farmers.  I  believe 
they  need  the  help  that  an  Intelligently 
designed  supply  and  price  stabilization  pro- 
gram provides.  But  there  la  no  legitimate 
reason  for  continuing  the  excessively  large 
government  payments  which  have  been  a 
prominent  feature  of  these  programs  In  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  excessively  large  farm 
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program  payments  to  the  large  corporations 
and  Individual  land  owners  have  not  only 
wasted  government  funds  badly  needed  for 
other  domestic  programs;  they  have  wors- 
ened the  position  of  the  average-sized  family 
farmer.  Giant  corpyoratlons  and  other  large 
farmers  have  used  these  excessive  govern- 
ment payments  to  further  add  to  their  land 
holdings  and  bid  up  land  prices.  These  huge 
payments  have  tightened  the  squeeze  still 
further  on  the  family  farm. 

Every  survey  I  have  seen  Indicates  that  a 
majority  of  farmers  favor  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation on  farm  program  payments.  A  E>oane 
Agricultural  Service  Survey  showed  last  year, 
for  example,  that  some  85  per  cent  of  farmers 
themselves  want  to  limit  the  size  of  farm 
program  payments. 

Studies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  last  months  of  the  previous  admini- 
stration, and  additional  studies  made  In  the 
last  few  months,  led  Secretary  Hardin  to  ad- 
vise the  House  during  the  debate  on  the 
1970  agricultural  appropriations  that.  "The 
Department  of  Agriculture  believes  it  is  pos- 
sible to  design  a  sound  farm  program  that 
limits  the  number  of  dollars  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  one  farmer  for  programs  follow- 
ing the  1970  crop  year." 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  a  $5,000  limitation  on 
payments  to  individual  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grain  producers  been  in  effect  for  the 
1968  programs,  84,728  producers  would  have 
had  their  payments  limited.  These  84,728 
producers  received  $917  million  in  1968,  al- 
most one-third  of  the  total  payments  under 
these  three  programs.  A  $5000  limitation 
would  have  reduced  their  payments  by  $493 
million. 

At  my  request  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  prepared  a  table  reflecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  producers  by  state  and 
the  strikingly  low  percentage  of  such  produc- 
ers when  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  producers  receiving  payments.  I  have  at- 
tached this  table  at  the  close  of  my  state- 
ment. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  reduce  govern- 
ment expenditure  on  farm  programs  up  to 
$500,000,000  than  to  place  a  $6,000  limit  on 
individual  producers'  payments.  A  limitation 
as  low  £is  $5,000  would  affect  approximately 
85,000  producers  out  of  a  total  of  2.372,000 
who  received  payments  in  1968 — only  three 
to  four  percent  of  the  total.  Those  affected 
are  the  corporations,  the  wealthy  landowners 
and  the  large  operators,  most  of  whom  have 
high  Incomes  by  any  reasonable  standard.  We 
would  need  a  fifteen  i>ercent  reduction  in 
average  payments  to  all  producers  of  these 
crops  to  achieve  the  reduction  in  government 
expenditures  that  could  be  achieved  by  a 
$5,000  payment  limitation. 

A  $5,000  payment  limitation  wotild  affect 
about  8  percent  of  the  cotton  producers,  3 
percent  of  the  wheat  producers  and  2  percent 
of  the  feed  grain  producers.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  cotton  is  produced  by  the 
producers  who  would  be  affected  by  a  $5,000 
limitation,  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  and  a 
fifth  of  the  feed  grains. 

If  the  cotton  producers  affected  by  a  pay- 
ment limitation  are  permitted  to  increase 
their  acreage  and  the  minimum  diversion  re- 
quirements for  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers are  reduced  In  proportion  to  their  pay- 
ment reduction,  a  $5,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  an  individual  producer  would  be 
more  than  equitable  and  do  no  damage  to  the 
voluntary  supply  adjustment  programs. 

The  changes  in  the  cotton  program  would 
encourage  acreage  reducUona  on  the  part  of 
those  producers  now  growing  cotton  primarily 
to  collect  the  government  payments,  which 
will  fully  offset  the  Increased  planting  on  the 
part  of  those  affected  by  payment  limitations. 
And  a  6  to  10  percent  Increase  In  the  volun- 
tary acreage  dlversloD  gocds  of  the  wheat  and 
feed  grains  programs  would  compensate  for 
the  reduced  dlvervlon  from  those  crops  by 
large  producers  whose  payments  were  limited. 
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Agricultural  specialists  fully  familiar  with 
the  administration  of  these  programs  advise 
me  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
easily  adjust  the  diversion  goals  for  the  vol- 
untary programs  to  compensate  for  the  ef- 
fects of  a  reasonable  annual  payment  limita- 
tion for  each  program. 

With  respect  to  ootton.  even  the  analysts 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  own  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  have  predicted  there 
would  be  no  appreciable  increase  in  total 
production  with  this  change.  The  distin- 
guished former  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  John  A.  Schnltiker.  who  also  sup- 
jwrts  this  $5,000  p>er  program  celling,  has 
confirmed  this  view. 

In  a  paper  delivered  at  a  Symposium  on 
Public  Problems  and  Policies  at  Iowa  State 
University  on  May  27,  1969,  Dr.  Schnittker 
stated: 

"It  will  be  objected  that  such  a  limitation 
would  make  the  voluntary  payment-based 
production  control  programs  inoperative. 
That  claim  is  false.  So  little  grain  (especially 
feed  grains  but  also  wheat)  is  grown  on 
really  large  farms  that  the  effect  of  greater 
production  from  payment  limits  as  low  as 
$5,000  per  program  can  be  ignored.  L.arge 
cotton  payments,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  Justified,  not  to  reduce  output  but  to 
increase  It.  No  one  will  argue  that  limiting 
payments  will  lead  to  a  ootton  surplus.  No 
one  needs  to  take  seriously  the  claim  that  a 
payment  limit  will  lead  to  new  grain  sur- 
pluses." 

Still  on  the  subject  of  cotton,  I  should 
mention  briefly  one  additional  major  change 
that  Is  needed.  This  is  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  "snapback  provision,"  section  103(d) 
(12)  of  the  1965  Act.  This  device  was  in- 
serted into  that  bill  because  large  cotton 
Interests  had  foreseen  the  inevitable  success 
of  some  form  of  payments  ceiling  and  acted 
to  prevent  its  application  to  cotton  by  a  pro- 
vision automatically  reinstating  the  old  and 
obsolete  price  support  system.  No  rational 
program  for  a  ptayments  ceiling  can  p)ermlt 
this  provision  to  stand.  It  would  defeat  the 
clear  Intent  of  CJongress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  briefly  explain  why 
I  now  advocate  for  long-term  farm  legisla- 
tion a  limitation  on  each  separate  program 
instead  of  a  celling  on  total  p>ayments  which 
the  House  has  voted  to  apply  to  Fiscal  Year 
1970.  I  do  so  because  farm  program  admin- 
istrators at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  concluded  that  this  approach  would 
greatly  simplify  its  administration.  More- 
over, it  would  simplify  planning  for  those 
farmers  who  plant  more  than  one  of  these 
three  crop>s. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
overemp>liaslze  the  importance  of  incorporat- 
ing a  payments  celling  in  any  future  farm 
program.  The  American  taxpayer  who  faces 
another  burdensome  year  of  the  surtax  is 
rightly  demanding  that  economies  be  made 
where  they  can.  And  Congress  has  now  heard 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  Secretary 
HiCrdln  himself  that  more  than  one- third  of 
all  farm  payments  are,  in  effect,  income  sup- 
plements. They  are  not  needed  as  part  of  any 
supply-adjustment  program. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  altogether  inappropriate 
that  the  farm  subsidy  program  is  being  con- 
sidered as  we  also  consider  p>endlng  food 
stamp  legislation.  It  is  Ironic  that  our  farm 
program  Is  virtually  unique  in  possessing  an 
open-ended  "backdoor  financing"  feature 
under  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
lx>rrow8  whatever  funds  are  required  from 
the  TreastUT  and  Is  reimbursed  through  ap- 
propriations In  a  later  fiscal  year. 

Surely,  as  others  have  noted.  It  would  be 
far  more  Justifiable  to  have  this  sort  of  fl- 
n^nring  to  provide  food  for  hungry  families 
and  underfed  children. 

There  has  been  a  great  deed  of  talk  In  re- 
o«nt  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  effect  that 
ma  goremment  all  too  often  has  its  pirtorl- 
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tlee  out  of  order.  I  know  of  no  clearer  ex- 
ample of  thla  than  the  disturbing  contrast 
of  providing  largesse  to  corporate  fanners 
while  we  have  food  distribution  programs 
for  the  needy  that  do  not  begin  to  satisfy 
their  needs. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
proposal  is  an  equitable  way  to  reduce  farm 
program  expenditures  by  the  substantial 
amount  of  $500  million.  A  limitation  on  pay- 
ments   at   any   level    creates   administrative 
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problems  but  they  would  be  no  greater  In 
administering  a  $5,000  than  In  administering 
a  $10,000  or  a  $25,000  payment  limitation. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  Include  a 
$6,000  payment  limitation  to  producers  of 
cotton,  wheat  and  fe«(d  grains  In  any  bill 
finally  approved  by  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee to  extend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr,  Chairman,  for  thla 
opfwrtunlty  to  appear  before  you. 


July  21,  1969 


July  21,  1969 


PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  $5,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PRODUCERS,  BY  STATES,  1968 


Producers  receiving  {5,000  or  more  from— 


State 


Cotton 
program 


Feed  grain 
program 


Wheat 
program 


Total 


Total  producers,  3  programs 

Percentage 

receiving 

Number    $5,000  or  more 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas.... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.'- .''. 
tTJwa '.T.: 


1.698 
1,073 
3.242 
2,567 
1 


117 

83 

4 

80 
455 


3 

36 

16 

244 

1.352 


1.818 
1.192 
3,262 
2,891 
1,808 


30 
1,457 


Kansas     

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana ., 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampslilre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


23 
1.358 


29 

105 

517 

2 

3,111 

1,952 

5,531 

1.126 

226 

9 


8 

1.131 

47 

19 

3 

4.217 

5 

9 


29 

135 
1,982 
1,133 
3.167 
1,971 
5.534 
5.343 

254 
1.376 


52 


57 


3.732 


15 


302 

1,780 
39 

1,698 
12 

3.362 


19 
149 

14 

51 

3,296 

566 

10 


321 
1,929 
3,785 
2,638 
3,308 
3.928 
25 


639 


469 


I 
667 


40 
573 

35 
288 

37 

710 

108 

3 

42 


4 

267 

20 

1 

2,857 

29 

1,906 

832 

7 


44 

1,479 

55 

758 

2,894 

724 

2.681 

835 

49 


1,247 

1 

1.038 

13,862 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


106 

580 

102 

.352 

1 


4 

576 

3 

1,946 

121 


1.357 

1.157 

1.143 

20, 160 

122 


10 


81 
17 

5 

372 

3 


4 

2,766 


1 
109 


95 

.783 

5 

373 

112 


75.410 

2.017 

35.465 

8,802 

19,452 

323 

1.449 

7.967 

50, 651 

19,416 

111,882 

90,520 

138,352 

131.758 

64.270 

24,935 

249 

6,470 

159 

65,489 

98,665 

70,506 

101.883 

22,794 

92. 552 

160 

105 

3,514 

6.784 

20. 887 

93.231 

68.855 

92,  551 

61,  551 

8.415 

30. 195 

8  . 

43.788 

51.953 

76. 167 

145.355 

4.836 

408  . 

27.960 

13.  024 

5.852 

50.  839 

2.473 


2.4 
59.1 

9.2 
32.8 

9.3 


vania  who  had  valiantly  lost  their  lives 
In  Vietnam  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  two  names  were  inadvertently  left 
off  the  list. 

These  two  men,  like  the  79  others  from 
Erie,  Crawford,  and  Mercer  Counties, 
went  to  Vietnam  and  gave  their  lives 
bravely.  They.  too.  deserve  our  recogni- 
tion for  their  sacrifice.  I  extend  to  their 
families  my  hope  that  their  sacrifice  will 
soon  lead  to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  two.  to  whom  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute,  are: 

Cpl.  Anthony  DeGerolamo,  Jr.,  of 
Wheatland,  Pa.,  killed  in  Vietnam,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1968,  and 

Ale.  Etonald  I.  Bowers  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  killed  in  Vietnam,  June  16, 1966. 


2.0 
1.7 
3.9 
5.8 
2.8 
2.2 
4.0 
4.0 
.4 
5.5 
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.5 
2.0 
5.4 
2.6 

14.5 
4.2 

15.6 


1.2 
21.8 

.3 

.8 
4.2 

.8 
4.4 
9.9 

.2 


3.1 
2.2 

1.5 

13.9 

2.5 


21 


3 

4 

.1 

.7 

4.5 


Total. 


34,028 


28.047 


22. 653 


84.728 


2. 050, 347 


4.1 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  FARM 
OPERATORS 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  recent  newsletter  and  ques- 
tionnaire about  one  out  of  four  have 
enclosed  a  letter  expressing  their  further 
views.  I  suggest  to  my  city  cousins  in 
Congress  that  they  read  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  has  already  been  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  committee: 

July  1,  1969. 
Congressman  Joe  SKUsrrz, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sis  :  Since  farm  parity  at  present  time 
Is  near  72,  why  not  allow  all  bonaflde  farm 
operators  to  deduct  28  %  of  income  tax  off  tax 
due  at  date  of  payment?  For  a  majority  of 
farm  operators  this  deduction  would  match 
dollars  received  by  those  who  cooperate.  Do 
away    with    farm    subsidy    programs.    AJso 


show  a  breakdown  of  money  paid  for  com- 
pliance. Also  all  balance  paid  to  other  pro- 
grams charged  to  farm  programs.  Urban  citi- 
zens read  "6  million  farm  subsidy."  You  and 
I  know  about  30%  goes  to  those  who  comply 
with  A.S.C.  programs.  A  breakdown  on  the 
balance  of  6  billion  Is  Just  as  Important  as 
the  new  law  on  truth  and  amount  of  inter- 
est and  carrjring  charges. 
Yours  truly. 


AMERICAN   LIVES  LOST  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26  I  entered  into  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
names  of  those  young  men  from  the 
24th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  July  14,  1969. 
carried  an  editorial  entitled.  "Gulf 
Threat"  in  which  hazards  posed  by  ex- 
cessive use  of  DDT,  dieldrin,  and  similar 
pesticides  are  discussed.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
these  fine  comments,  I  include  the  text 
of  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

OuLF  Threat 

Ornithologist  Roger  Tory  Peterson  tells  of 
the  decline  of  the  osprey,  or  "flsh  hawk,"  In 
the  latest  National  Geographic.  In  the  Con- 
necticut River  nesting  area  alone,  reproduc- 
tion Is  down  to  but  a  seventh  or  eighth  of 
what  It  was  only  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  low  reproduction  rates,  of  course,  are 
known  to  be  caused  by  man-made  pollutants. 
Chiefly  In  the  form  of  pesticides,  these  are 
passed  on  through  the  insect-flsh-blrd  life 
cycle.  The  result  Is  sterile  eggs,  or  eggs  whose 
shells  are  too  fragile  to  support  the  nesting 
parent. 

It  was  sadly  Ironic  that  Mr.  Peterson  sin- 
gled out  the  Florida  Everglades  ospery  pop- 
ulation as  one  that  seemed  to  be  holding  Its 
own  against  decline.  For  on  the  same  day 
that  his  article  appeared  in  the  National 
Geographic,  reports  of  a  threat  to  natural 
life  from  the  other  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico surfaced.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
it  became  known,  was  weighing  the  satura- 
tion of  an  Air  Force  base  near  San  Antonio 
with  dieldrin — supposedly  two  to  15  times 
as  deadly  as  its  sister  slow-to-break  down 
pesticide,  DDT.  The  purpose  of  the  satura- 
tion was  allegedly  to  subdue  exotk:  insects 
that  may  be  imported  from  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  on  aircraft  using  the  field. 

Many  experts  are  aghast  at  the  project. 
They  point  out  that  the  base  Is  near  the  San 
Antonio  River,  which  empties  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  As  one  Texas  ecologlst  said,  "That 
amount  of  dieldrin.  If  it  got  away,  would  be 
enough  to  sterilize  the  bays  all  along  the 
Gulf  Coast." 

Thus  the  Florida  ospreys.  too,  are  threat- 
ened. 

The  San  Antonio  disclosure  has  had  at 
least  one  positive  result.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  responded  to  protests  with 
a  30-day  ban  on  the  use  of  dieldrin.  DDT, 
and  seven  other  persistent  pesticides  while 
It  reviews  their  side  effects. 


There  is  something  profoundly  disturbing 
about  an  egg  that  will  not  hatch.  One 
needn't  be  a  particular  poetic  person  to  be 
moved  by  its  symbol  of  sterility,  hopeless- 
ness. And  the  thought  that  man  should  be 
deprived  of  the  glorious  soaring  and  plung- 
ing which  ospreys  have  long  enacted  over 
the  gulf  waters  is  a  hard  one  Indeed. 

Clearly,  as  the  ospreys  and  other  indica- 
tors of  the  general  environment  deadening 
show  us,  the  use  of  pesticides  and  other  pol- 
lutants must  be  cut  back  at  once. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  I.  A.  WAIDNER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  had  the  honor  of  attending  the 
Naval  Reserve  change  of  command  cere- 
monies in  Baltimore.  Md.,  where  Capt. 
George  I.  A.  Waidner  retired  after  serv- 
ing from  August  1926  through  July  1969. 
Captain  Waidner  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing officer  in  the  Reserves  and  a  credit  to 
his  country.  Under  his  command,  the 
Naval  Reserve  units  in  Baltimore  re- 
ceived two  national  and  22  commandants' 
performance  awards.  He  has  provided 
outstanding  leadership  to  the  24  Naval 
Reserve  drilling  units  in  Baltimore,  and 
lor  his  untiring  efforts  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal.  I  should  like 
to  honor  this  exceptional  officer  and 
exemplary  man  by  sharing  the  following 
citation  with  my  colleagues: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasures 
In  presenting  the  Navy  Commendation 
Medal  to  Capt.  George  I.  A.  Waidner,  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the 
following: 

Citation:  For  meritorious  service  from  Au- 
gust 1926  through  July  1969  while  serving 
in  various  units  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Pro- 
gram m  Baltimore.  Maryland.  Captain  Waid- 
ner exercised  exceptional  leadership  and 
masterful  ability  in  the  organization,  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  Naval 
Resert'e  Program  In  the  Baltimore  area.  By 
his  superior  knowledge  of  Reserve  matters, 
and  his  sound  Judgment  in  utilizing  his 
knowledge  to  best  advantage  in  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  twenty-four 
Naval  Reserve  drilling  units,  he  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  their  Increased 
mobilization  readiness.  The  untiring  efforts 
of  Captain  Waidner  throughout  his  years  of 
Naval  Reserve  participation  contributed  to 
two  national  and  twenty-two  Commandants' 
performance  awards  received  by  Baltimore 
units.  The  national  honors  were  the  Ad- 
miral C.  W.  Nlmltz  Trophy  for  the  best  na- 
tional Naval  Reserve  Submarine  Division,  and 
the  Admiral  D.  C.  Lyndon  Trophy  for  best 
national  Naval  Reserve  Crew.  The  Comman- 
dants' awards  for  outstanding  performance 
were  awarded  to  Naval  Reserve  units  of  the 
Surface.  Submarine,  Security  Group,  Mobili- 
zation Team.  Construction  Battalion,  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  and  Advsmce 
Base  Programs.  By  his  exemplary  performance 
of  duty  throughout  his  naval  career.  Captain 
Waidner  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service. 

For  the  Secretary. 

T.   H.   MOORER, 

Admiral.  U.S.  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval 

Operations. 
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BADGER  BOYS'  STATE  GOVERNOR 
JUNGBACKER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  best  practical  train- 
ing laboratories  for  young  people  in 
government  and  politics  is  the  American 
Legion's  Badger  Boys'  State  program 
conducted  each  year  on  the  campus  of 
Ripon  College  in  Ripon,  Wis.  At  these 
week-long  conferences.  1.000  high  school 
juniors  from  all  over  the  State  organize 
their  government  and  elect  city,  county, 
and  State  officials. 

This  year,  John  P.  "Pete"  Jungbacker, 
a  junior  at  Oshkosh  High  School  was 
elected  governor  of  Badger  Boys'  State. 
"Governor"  Jungbacker  wrote  his  im- 
pressions of  the  week  at  Boys'  State  and 
they  were  published  in  The  Paper, 
Oshkosh.  This  report  is  the  work  of  an 
outstanding  young  man  interested  in 
working  in  the  American  political  tradi- 
tion. I  am  proud  of  the  work  of  "Pete" 
Jungbacker  and  accordingly  recommend 
this  report  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Boys'  State  Governor  Discusses  His 
Experiences 

(By  John  P.  Jungbacker) 

Badger  Boy's  State  is  an  Intensive,  one 
week  study  in  government  at  state,  county, 
and  city  levels  run  by  Badger  Boy's  State 
Inc  ,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Legion. 

This  year  Oshkosh  High  School  sent  seven 
delegates  to  Ripon.  They  were  chosen  as 
Juniors  by  the  OHS  faculty. 

When  I  first  arrived  at  BBS.  confusion 
seemed  to  be  the  word  of  the  day.  The  1061 
delegates  were  given  physical  exams,  instruc- 
tions on  various  aspects  of  camp  function. 
Badger  Boy's  tee  shirts  and  caps,  and  finally 
the  citizen  manuals  which  contained  a  vast 
array  of  material. 

We  were  then  sent  to  our  dorms  which 
would  be  home  for  a  week.  I  met  my  city 
counselor  and  then  went  to  my  room  where 
my  personal  contact  began  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  camp.  I  had  been  told  earlier  that 
there  would  be  leaders,  scholars  and  ath- 
letes from  all  over  Wisconsin  at  Rlpwn,  but 
was  amazed  at  the  diversity  of  individuals  I 
found.  All  the  boys  were  different,  yet  all 
had  something  In  common — they  were  resi- 
dents of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  They  rep- 
resented presidents  of  their  classes  and 
student  councils,  editors  of  papers,  athletes 
and  scholars. 

Upon  my  arrival  to  Ripon  I  had  considered 
running  for  some  state  office.  At  the  first 
state  party  caucus  meeting  the  Idea  of  run- 
ning for  governor  seamed  a  possibility. 

The  Federalist  sU.te  convention  was  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday  night  and  my  decision  to 
run  for  governor  came  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Thus  I  had  two  days  to  make  myself  known 
to  the  530  Federalists  that  v  ould  vote  In 
the  state  primary.  I  soon  found  that  the  r  jst 
effective  place  to  campaign  was  the  snack 
bar  located  in  the  Brooks  Memorial  Union. 
Here  it  was  possible  to  talk  in  depth  with 
the  other  delegates  of  Badger  Boy's  State 
on  both  the  proposed  party  platform  and  the 
expanded  ones  of  the  other  gubernatorial 
candidates. 

The  state  primary  election  was  held  Tues- 
day night  In  the  Ripon  College  commons. 
The  first  order  of  business  was  the  adoption 
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of  the  party  platform,  drawn  up  by  the  res- 
olutions committee  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
The  preamble  of  the  platform  said  we  should 
"concern  ourselves  'f.'ith  topics  not  only  rele- 
vant to  Badger  Boy's  State,  but  also  with 
topics  relevant  and  vital  to  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin," and  that  the  programs  of  Badger 
Boy's  State  be  expanded  to  include  net  only 
the  mechanical  functions  of  government,  but 
the  Issues  of  concern  within  government  as 
well.  This  Is  what  I  based  my  platform 
up>on;  the  establishment  of  a  Wisconsin 
Issue  school  similar  to  the  other  five  schools 
run  during  the  encampment.  With  this 
school  we  would  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  our  party  platform. 

The  party  platform  was  accepted  without 
too  much  difficulty  so  that  by  nine  o'clock 
the  candidates  began  to  give  their  speeches 
before  the  assembled  Federalist  party.  There 
were  seven  candidates  running  for  the  office 
of  governor  In  the  party  primary.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  become  the  Federalist  can- 
didate for  governor.  The  victors  of  each  p>arty 
immediately  went  to  their  respective  party 
headquart-ers  for  instructions.  The  general 
state  assembly  was  to  be  held  Wednesday 
night  and  additional  campaign  material  had 
to  be  produced  and  distributed  for  each 
candidate.  The  fine  work  done  by  the  party 
members  in  distributing  posters  did  much 
to  Influence  the  vote. 

The  assembly  was  held  at  eight  o'clock 
Wednesday  night  and  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  thrilling  moments  of  my  life. 
Supporters  on  both  sides  yelled  for  their 
candidates.  All  the  men  aspiring  for  state 
positions  spoke  before  their  constituents. 
Because  I  ran  for  governor  and  was  a  Federal- 
ist, my  speech  was  the  last  one  to  be  given. 
This  Is  what  I  had  hoped  for.  My  opponent 
would  give  his  speech  first  and  would  place 
pressure  on  me  to  give  a  better  one,  and 
time  would  not  be  a  factor.  The  floor  dem- 
onstration could  be  long,  and  hopefully 
sway  votes  to  the  Federalist  side.  With  the 
conclusion  of  the  program  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  wait  until  the  voting  and 
tabulation  of  the  votes  began  at  11:30  the 
next  morning.  At  four  o'clock  the  official  elec- 
tion returns  were  posted  at  election  head- 
quarters— I  had  won  with  532  votes  to  487  for 
the  opposition  candidate  Jim  Ketterhagen  of 
Elm  Grove.  The  campaign  had  ended,  the 
Inauguration  lay  ahead  with  the  duties  of 
the  governorship  awaiting  me. 

The  candidates  were  sworn  in  In  an  Inspir- 
ing ceremony  by  Justice  Blelfuss  of  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court  and  the  assembly  was 
addressed  by  Governor  Knowles. 

My  week  at  B.B.S.  was  one  which  I  shall 
remember  always,  not  only  for  the  honors 
given  me.  but  also  for  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting to  know  many  fine  young  men  from 
the  state  of  Wisconsin. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  this  week.  July  13-19.  Ameri- 
cans will  join  In  a  great  undertaking- 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  in  commemorating  this  impor- 
tant occasion. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1959,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  has  become  a  slgnlfi- 
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cant  part  of  American  national  life.  Each 
year,  during  the  third  week  of  July, 
Americans  everywhere  hold  appropriate 
ceremonies,  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams, and  public  discussion  forums  In 
remembrance  of  their  fellow  human 
beings  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
In  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  traditionally  observed  with 
enthusiasm  and  dedication,  and  this  year 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful of  these  occtislons. 

The  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Illinois,  as  well  as  citizens  throughout 
the  country,  are  aware  of  the  indivisibil- 
ity of  freedom.  They  know  that  wherever 
any  human  being  is  oppressed,  wherever 
any  fellow  human  being  is  denied  the 
most  basic  right  of  human  liberty,  then 
their  own  liberty  is  diminished. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  join  in  solemn  commemoration 
of  this  great  time  of  rededication  to  the 
ideal  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 


GOVERNMENT  WIRETAPPING  GONE 
WILD? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year's 
omnibus  crime  bill  and  recent  disclosures 
have  revealed  just  how  important  it  has 
become  to  clear  up  the  confusion  con- 
cerning wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance. While  we  are  all  committed  to 
effective  crime  control,  there  can  be  no 
compromising  the  clear  constitutional 
protection  against  illegal  search  and 
seizure. 

Because  of  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  question,  the  Congress  wisely  estab- 
lished a   National  Commission  for  the 
Review  of  Federal  and  State  laws  Re- 
lating   to   Wiretapping    and   Electronic 
Surveillance.   Unfortunately,   this  com- 
mission is    not  scheduled  to   begin  its 
business  until  1974;  despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  members  have  been  duly 
appointed.  To  rectify  the  problem  and  to 
begin  the  important  study  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  12808 
to  activate  the  commission  immediately. 
In  order  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  concern  for  immediate  action,  I  wish 
to   insert   into   the   Record   a   July    10 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
Tribune's  clear  delineation  of  the  prob- 
lem makes   its  editorial   a  worthwhile 
reminder   of   the   dangers    inherent   in 
unrestricted  Government  wiretapping: 
WniETAPPiNC  Gone  Wild 
Recent  days  have  brought  a  dismaying  suc- 
cession of  new  examplee  of  wiretapping  or 
other  electronic  eavesdropping  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  victims  range  from  Casslus  Clay 
to  Mrs,  Claire  Chennault,  and  from  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  to  the  Mafia.  There 
are  Gonstant  new  revelations  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  as 
attorney  general,  went  in  getting  evidence 
against  Jimmy  Hoffa  of  the  teamsters'  union. 
Some  of  this  eavesdropping  seems  to  have 
gone  on  for  years  on  end,  and  for  purposes 
which  are  obscure  at  best.  The  average  citi- 
zen, guaranteed  against  Invasion  of  his  pri- 
vacy and  illegal  search  and  seizure  by  the 
Constitution,  may  reasonably  wonder  where 
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aU  this  la  going  to  end.  Is  there  no  escape 
from  Big  Brother's  c«nnl present  ear?  It  some- 
times seems  as  If  the  late  Justice  Brandels,  a 
leading  Uberal  of  the  19208,  was  right  when 
he  said  that  other  ix>lioe  actions  "are  puny 
Instruments  of  tyranny  and  oppression  when 
compared  with  wiretapping." 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  every  one  of  these 
Instances  took  place  more  than  a  year  ago, 
at  a  time  when  wiretapping  was  Illegal  un- 
der a  statute  passed  by  Congress  In  1934. 
They  were  condoned  because  the  courts,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court,  failed  to  take  a 
clear  stanU  on  what  was  wirertapplng  and 
what  was  legal. 

Is  it  legal  If  the  wiretapping  Is  done  off  of 
the  victim's  property?  Por  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  it  la;  then.  In  1967,  it  said  it  Isn't. 
Is  wiretapping  a  form  of  search  and  seizure 
as  defined  In  the  4th  amendment?  At  first 
the  court  said  no;  more  recently  it  said  j-es. 
But  in  saying  yes.  It  suggested  that  wire- 
tapping would  be  legal  if  conducted  -Arlth  a 
court  warrant,  as  in  the  person  of  a  person's 
property. 

Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  urged 
that  the  matter  be  faced  honestly  and  that 
wiretapping  be  permitted  under  specified 
conditions.  Mr.  Johnson  professed  to  deplore 
wiretapping,  yet  it  was  under  his  adminis- 
tration that  Mrs.  Chennault's  calls  were 
monitored  because  she  opposed  the  cessation 
of  bombing  Viet  Nam 

Despite  Mr.  Johnson's  objection.  Congress 
last  year  passed  an  omnibus  crime  control 
bill  authorizing  wiretapping  In  Instances  in- 
volving national  security  or  major  crime 
when  a  warrant  has  been  obtained  specifying 
clearly  what  Is  being  sought.  Both  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  attorney  general,  Mr.  Mitchell,  have 
indorsed  the  use  of  wiretapping  against 
crime. 

There  Is  no  evidence  thus  far  of  abuses  un- 
der the  Nixon  administration.  But  In  view  of 
past  experience,  and  the  new  law,  we  are 
entitled  to  an  explicit  statement  on  what  the 
government's  policy  is.  The  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  under  what  conditions  they 
may  be  subject  to  wiretapping.  There  may  be 
cases  in  which  it  is  Justified,  but  Justice 
Brandels'  warning  was  not  an  empty  one. 
Wiretapping  is  a  dangerous  habit  for  the 
government  to  get  into;  and  if  It  is  tolerated 
at  all.  it  must  be  under  clear  and  strict 
limits. 
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SENATOR  ORUENINO'S  REMARKS 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  two  bills  to  establish 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  dune  areas  on  Lake 
Michigan  that  has  not  as  yet  been  com- 
mercially developed.  However,  if  this 
valuable  natural  resource  is  to  be  pre- 
served, early  legislative  action  is 
essential. 

Por  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  two 
separate  bills  to  create  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I  feel  that 
both  bills  have  great  merit  and  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  one  of  the  two  bills, 
or  a  revised  version  including  provisions 
from  both  bills,  will  be  the  subject  of 
early  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  that  the 
House  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  legislation  before  the  end 
of  the  first  session. 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
^st  few  years  Congress  has  become  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  foreign  aid  for 
family  planning.  It  has  only  been 
through  the  earmarking  of  funds  by  Con- 
gress for  an  AID  population  program 
that  something  more  than  just  a  minimal 
program  has  finally  been  undertaken  by 
the  agency. 

The  House  Republican  Research  Com- 
mittee Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources 
and  Population  has  been  working  for 
some  weeks  to  develop  more  effective  u.-^e 
of  Government  funds  and  efforts  in  the 
field  of  population  planning.  New  sug- 
gestions in  this  area  were  recently  pre- 
sented in  testimony  on  July  1 1  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  by 
former  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  a  pio- 
neer in  the  field  when  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures.  Senator 
Gruening's  remarks  are  worthy  of  re- 
view by  all  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
determining  priorities  of  Federal  expend- 
itures, particularly  in  view  of  the  empha- 
sis President  Nixon  has  attached  to  pop- 
ulation plaiming  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  last  week.  I  therefore  am  glad 
to  offer  Senator  Gruening's  remarks  for 
inculsion  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Testimony  of  Ernest  Grueninc  Before  the 

House    CoMMrrrEE    on    Foreign    Affairs, 

July  11,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Authorization  for  fiscal   year   1970. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  concerned  with 
the  perils  to  mankind  of  the  population  in- 
crease, it  is  a  source  of  deep  Immediate 
concern  to  me,  as  I  suspect  it  may  be  also 
to  members  of  this  Committee,  that  xop 
ofBclals  in  AID  have  not  yet  given  genuine 
support  and  force  to  p>opulatlon  programs. 

As  this  Committee  well  knows,  funds  for 
the  AID  population  program  were  first  ear- 
marked by  the  Congress,  with  the  leader- 
ship taken  by  this  Committee.  In  1967.  This 
earmarking  was  accomplished  over  the  ob- 
jections of  AID  bureaucrats  and  $35  million 
was  provided  and  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
In  fiscal  1969,  again  over  the  objections  of 
AID  bureaucrats.  $50  million  was  earmarked 
for  fxjpulation  and  very  close  to  that  amount 
was  obligated.  Now  again  In  fiscal  1970.  the 
AID  -^ency  has  declined  to  ask  for  any  in- 
creases In  population  funding  and  a  number 
of  witnesses  before  this  Committee  have 
specifically  urged  that  the  earmarking  be 
eliminated.  Before  the  Congress  took  the  lead 
In  this  field,  there  was  no  program  worthy  of 
the  name.  Nosv  the  level  of  funding  Is  $50 
million,  but  I  think  we  can  be  sure  from 
past  experience  that  unless  the  earmarking 
is  retained,  the  level  of  funding  not  only  will 
not  Increase,  It  will  probably  decline. 

In  fiscal  1970,  I  believe  that  a  vigorous 
imaginative  effort,  with  adequate  staff  In  the 
field  to  help  develop  necessary  programs 
should  appropriately  be  at  not  less  than  the 
$100  million  level.  Nearly  four  years  ago  a 
White  House  Conference  committee  recom- 
mended an  annual  AID  population  budget  of 
$100  million.  Every  year  about  70  million 
people  are  added  to  the  world's  population, 


but  AID  continues  to  argue  against  in- 
creased  population   control   programs. 

Additional  funds  are  needed  to  support 
United  Nations  programs  at  an  expanded 
level.  The  recent  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  the  United  States  called 
for  a  UN  Commissioner  of  Population  and 
eventual  expenditures  by  the  UN  system  of 
SlOO  million  per  annum.  Other  nations  will 
Join  in  supporting  such  a  truly  multilateral 
effort,  but  the  United  States  will  need  to 
make  a  substantial  commitment. 

Research  In  contraceptive  development  is 
also  urgently  needed.  A  once-a-month  pill,  a 
long  acting  injection  or  a  successful  sub- 
cutaneous Implant  would  be  tremendously 
helpful  In  a  country  like  India.  This  re- 
search should  be  suppyorted  not  only  by 
NIH  in  the  U.S.,  but  also  by  AID  here  and 
overseas  where  It  can  have  greatest  impact 
on  family  planning  programs  in  the  develop- 
uig  countries. 

Prom  my  own  travels  and  investigations 
and  the  hearings  I  conducted  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  I  am  convinced 
that  $100  million  could  be  usefully  expend- 
ed today  to  support  programs  of  government, 
and  private  organizations,  and  to  provide 
necessary  commodities  such  as  vehicles, 
medical  equipment,  contraceptives  and  au- 
diovisual supplies,  and  to  encourage  educa- 
tion and  Information  activities. 

The  worldwide  need  and  demand  for  more 
and  better  family  planning  is  great.  Those 
who  argue  that  $100  million  is  too  much  for 
AID  to  spend  on  the  population  problem 
should  be  reminded  that  unless  population 
growth  is  checked,  the  rest  of  our  AID  pro- 
gram will  be  wasted.  What  Is  the  value,  moral 
or  practical,  of  providing  more  food  or  more 
schools  If  the  result  is  only  going  to  be  an 
even  larger  number  of  hungry  people,  of  adult 
illiterates,  of  children  out  of  school?  It  Is  not 
only  U.S.  assistance  that  Is  wasted  under  such 
circumstances,  but  also  the  determined  and 
self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  developing 
countries  which  see  their  own  much  needed 
capital  devoured  by  each  new  generation. 

There  has  been  much  self-righteous  talk 
on  the  part  of  AID  officials  about  not  forcing 
ald-reciplents  to  undertake  population  pro- 
grams, and  not  conditioning  U.S.  aid  on  self- 
help  in  the  population  field.  The  time  has 
come,  I  respectfully  submit,  when  we  should 
very  seriously  consider  the  need  to  condition 
U.S.  assistance  on  a  realistic  recognition  by 
ald-reclplents  of  how  headlong  population 
growth  really  defeats  both  their  own  and  our 
basic  objectives.  Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the 
developing  countries  have  resources  to  waste. 
Those  nations  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
deny  their  citizens  access  to  competent  and 
sympathetic  methods  to  prevent  unwanted 
children  should  not  look  to  the  United  States 
to  pay  the  bill  for  indifference  and  disregard 
toward  what  the  United  Nations  has  already 
termed  "a  basic  human  right". 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  you  seriously  consider  adding  to  the 
existing  language  In  support  of  population 
and  family  planning  a  proWslon  requiring 
that  not  less  than  5%  of  the  total  dollar 
funds  provided  In  any  country  programs  be 
available  only  for  population  and  family 
planning  programs.  Funds  not  obligated  un- 
der this  provision  could  be  reallocated  to  in- 
ternational or  regional  programs  In  the  same 
fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  a  country  would 
only  get  95 'vt  of  the  projected  assistance  If  It 
failed  to  utilize  any  aid  for  family  planning. 

This  approach  would  not  force  any  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  a  family  planning 
program.  However.  It  would  ensure  that 
funds  for  such  a  program  would  be  available 
and  would  not,  for  Instance,  be  deflected  to 
build  a  prestigious-looking  steel  mill.  It 
would  In  effect  show  aid  recipients  that  the 
U.S.  believes  any  economic  development  pro- 
gram which  neglects  the  ptopulation  problem 
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will  not  be  100%  effective  and  therefore  will 
not  get  as  much  support  from  the  U.S.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  discre- 
tion In  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  and  would  have 
broad  support  from  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Those  countries  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept U.S.  dollars  for  family  planning  pro- 
grams would  recognize  that  these  funds — 
5%  of  their  total  U.S.  assistance — could  then 
be  transferred  to  International  or  regional 
programs,  Including  United  Nations  agen- 
cies. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  will  require 
more  than  mere  Up  service  and  speech- 
making  by  AID  officials.  It  will  require,  in 
addition  to  the  earmarked  funds,  sufficient 
personnel  to  stimulate  and  encourage  new 
projects  and  to  provide  follow-through  and 
support  for  existing  programs  that  may  run 
into  difficulties.  Out  of  a  total  AID  appro- 
priation of  SI. 7  billion  last  year.  Just  under 
$50  million  or  about  3%  was  allocated  for 
population;  yet  out  of  total  AID  personnel 
of  over  7,000.  only  60.  or  less  than  1  '^c  were 
allocated  for  population.  A  $100  million  pro- 
gram should  realistically  have  staff  support 
of  300-400  people,  Including  at  least  one  full- 
time  population  officer  in  every  AID  mission 
and  Interdisciplinary  teams  In  many  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  Increased  staff  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  director  of  the  population  program 
should  be  at  the  level  of  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Population  and  should  be  able  to 
speak  with  authority  for  population  activ- 
ities throughout  the  agency.  If  the  program 
Is  not  at  this  level.  It  will  be  downgraded 
by  others  In  the  agency. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  funding  and  the  per- 
sonnel problem,  an  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Population  could,  of  course,  be  designated 
by  the  agency  without  legislation,  but  it  is 
a  measure  of  the  lack  of  real  priority  that 
AID  gives  to  the  f)opulatlon  program,  that 
In  fact,  fimds  have  not  been  allocated,  ex- 
cept as  Congress  required.  Personnel  in  suf- 
ficient number  and  rank  have  not  yet  been 
provided  because  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
made  such  requirements  statutory.  In  my 
view,  the  time  for  such  action  has  clearly 
come. 

Mr  Chairman,  five  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  supported  this  cause — Presi- 
dent Truman  and  President  Eisenhower,  who 
served  as  honorary  chairmen  of  Planned 
Parenthood;  President  Kennedy,  who  altered 
U.S.  policy  to  provide  assistance  In  popula- 
tion; President  Johnson,  who  s|x>ke  some 
44  times  about  the  urgency  of  the  popula- 
tion problem  and  the  need  for  action;  and 
most  recently  President  Nixon  who  in  his 
foreign  aid  message  urged  AID  to  build  on 
past  successes  In  family  planning. 

Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  without  the 
leadership  and  Initiative  of  the  Congress  and 
most  particularly  of  this  Committee,  there 
would  probably  be  no  program  to  this  day. 
I  strongly  and  respectfully  urge  that  this 
Committee  not  only  retain  the  earmarking 
provisions  and  Increase  the  sum  of  to  not 
less  than  $100,000,000.  but  also  that  It  re- 
quire AID  to  provide  sufficient  staff  and  sup- 
port at  a  level  within  the  agency  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the  problem 
and  that  you  seriously  consider  a  further 
requirement  that  5%  of  each  national  pro- 
gram be  allocated  to  population  control 
measures. 

I  would  like  to  say,  parenthetically,  that 
while  I  supported  foreign  aid  in  my  first 
year*  In  the  Senate,  I  did  seek  to  rectify  some 
of  its  abuses  and  shortcomings  by  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  were  accepted.  I  could 
not  see  the  Justification,  for  Instance,  for 
making  loans  to  self-Uquldatlng  projects 
with  no  repayment  of  principal  for  10  years 
and  with  a  ridiculous  Interest  rate  of  %ths 
of  1  per  cent. 

I  consistently  opposed,  and  would  oppose 
again  were  I  in  the  Senate  the  military  ap- 
propriations  for   Latin  American   countries 
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which  experience  has  repeatedly  shown  are 
used  by  military  men  to  upset  civilian  re- 
gimes and  constitute  a  tragic  waste  of  our 
funds  and  a  policy  which  la  counterproduc- 
tive. But  as  of  today  I  feel  that  while  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  done  some  good  In 
the  past  In  a  few  countries.  It  has  never 
been  well  administered  and  on  the  whole  It 
has  been,  in  my  view,  a  costly  failure.  It  Is 
pertinent  that  I  made  while  in  the  Senate 
two  searching  Investigations  of  our  foreign 
aid  program — one  for  ten  countries  In  the 
Middle  East  and  one  for  Latin  America,  both 
of  which  were  published  as  Senate  docu- 
ments. If  any  one  wants  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  mishandling  of  our  foreign  aid 
I  would  refer  them  to  these  reports  One  re- 
port Is  entitled  "A  Report  of  a  Study  of 
United  States  Foreign  Aid  in  10  Middle  East- 
ern and  African  Countries."  88th  Congress. 
1st  Session,  and  the  other  ■'United  States 
Foreign  Aid  In  Action:  A  Case  Study."  89th 
Congress.  2d  Session 

It  also  seems  to  me  difficult  at  this  time 
to  Justify  our  pouring  vast  sums  into  foreign 
countries  for  schools,  health,  resource  devel- 
opment and  much  else  when  we  deny  funds 
for  similarly  needed  projects  to  our  own 
people.  In  my  State  of  Alaska  some  vital 
authorized  projects  are  not  being  financed 
as  part  of  the  Administration's  drastic  cuts, 
and  this  is  going  on  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  I  take  the  old  fashioned  view 
that  the  Interests  of  the  American  people 
should  have  priority.  But  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  population  control  the  one  thing 
that,  In  my  view,  would  Justify  support  of 
the  foreign  aid  legislation  In  this  Congress 
would  be  Its  provisions  to  help  every  country 
which  Is  the  recipient  of  our  aid  to  introduce 
birth  control  measures  and  limit  the  popu- 
lation as  far  as  possible.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  whole  foreign  aid  program  will  continue 
to   be  a   disaster  and   Increasingly  so 

It  Is  far  later  than  we  think.  We  are  on 
a  collision  course  with  world  chaos  and  im- 
less  we  act  now  vigorously,  forthrlghtly.  un- 
qualifiedly, determinedly,  we  shall  inherit 
that  chaos.  It  may  even  be  too  late  but  the 
time  to  act  Is  now.  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  had  the  understanding 
of  the  gravity  of  this  problem  and  are  taking 
the  appropriate  steps  to  trv  and  avert  ir- 
remediable disaster. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  spell  out 
what  I  think  specifically  should  be  the  kind 
of  amendment  to  the  existing  legislation 
that  will  achieve  the  desired  result. 

POPULATION    AMENDMENT    TO    H.R.    11792 

What  the  proposed  Population  Amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  would  do: 

1.  It  would  place  AID  population  pro- 
grams In  a  secure  position  of  prioritv  and 
funding  within  the  foreign  aid  effort.' 

2.  It  would  retain  in  force  the  population 
earmarking  provisions  enacted  into  law  in 
1967  on  the  initiative  of  Uie  Congress,  which 
AID  has  repeatedly  sought  to  eliminate  or 
nullify. 

3.  It  would  Increase  the  sum  of  monev  ear- 
marked from  850  million  In  fiscal  year  1969 
to  $100  million  In  fiscal  year  1970.  In  FY 
1968»S35  million  was  earmarked  by  the  Con- 
gress over  AID  objections  and  since  that  time 
AID  has  repeatedly  refused  to  seek  annual 
Increases  in  population  program  funding. 

4.  It  would  guarantee  personnel  pro- 
portional to  the  dollar  size  of  the  pyopulatlon 
assistance  program  In  order  to  ensure  effi- 
ciency. Imaginative  program  development 
and  appropriate  surveillance. 

5.  It  would  make  available  to  each  country 
at  least  5%  of  the  total  dollar  assistance  only 
for  population  programs.  This  provision  does 
not  coerce  or  pressure  any  foreign  govern- 
ment to  undertake  population  programs  if  It 
does  not  wish  to  do  so,  but  this  language 
guarantees  a  minimum  level  of  AID  support 
for  such  programs  If  undertaken.  If  any  gov- 
ernment does  not  choose  to  undertake  such 
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a  program  or  to  utilize  AID  assistance  for  It, 
the  available  dollar  funds  could  be  used  in- 
stead to  support  regional  or  International 
population  programs,  public  or  private. 

6.  It  would  raise  the  level  of  AID  respon- 
sibility and  authority  In  administering  pop- 
ulation programs  sufficiently  to  emphasize 
the  high  priority  of  the  population  Issue  and 
the  concern  of  the  Congress  In  encouraging 
vigorous   and    innovative   activities. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  problem  facing  mankind. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  11792 
To    promote    the    foreign    policy,    security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  framework 
of  democratic  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical Institutions,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  Section  208  of  H.R.  11792  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  line  24,  page  18,  begin- 
ning with  the  words  "The  President"  through 
line  4.  page  19,  and  Inserting  In  Uei:  thereof 

-  the  krtlowlng : 

-  ••9«r:209.  (a).  Ol  the  total  funds  provided 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $100,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  funds 
used  for  such  purposes  may  be  used  on  a 
grant  or  loan  basis. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  U.S.  personnel  assigned 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  this 
Act  In  any  fiscal  year.  In  Washington  and 
overseas,  the  proportion  assigned  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  208  and  section  209 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  funds 
authorized  In  section  209(a)  to  the  total 
funds  available  under  part  I  of  this  Act.  At 
least  one  full-time  population  officer  shall  be 
assigned  to  each  overseas  AID  mission. 

■(c)  Of  the  total  dollar  funds  allocated 
to  any  country  program.  In  any  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  5  per  centum  shall  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections  208 
and  209.  Funds  not  obligated  under  this  pro- 
vision for  any  one  country  may  be  re- 
allocated within  the  same  fiscal  year  to  re- 
gional. Interregional,  or  International  popu- 
lation and  family  planning  programs." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  624(a)  of  chapter  2  or 
Part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  comma  following  the 
words,  'part  I"  the  following  "one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Population." 


SOLACE  FOR  THE  CAREY  FAMILY 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dreadful 
tragedy  has  befallen  our  respected  col- 
league, Hugh  L.  Carey,  of  New  York,  his 
dear  wife,  and  family.  Their  sons,  Hugh, 
Jr.  and  Peter  met  their  death  in  an 
automobile  accident  while  in  the  flower 
of  their  youth.  They  were  the  pride  of 
their  parents  and  beloved  by  their  many 
friends.  No  words  can  assuage  the  grief 
of  those  who  loved  them.  Only  time  can 
bring  balm  to  the  wounds. 

The  parents  recall  with  glowing  pride 
the  days  they  watched  their  sons  grow. 
The  child  bloomed  into  brilliant  youth 
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and  gave  great  promise  for  the  future. 
Now  all  that  is  erased  and  only  fond 
recollections  remain.  But  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  we  leave  behind  us  is  not 
to  die. 

The  good  Lord  has  placed  His  finger 
upon  them  and  they  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the  blessed. 

At  this  time,  I  think  of  the  lines  in  the 
23d  Psalm: 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for 
Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  stafl 
they  comfort  me. 

My  condolences  go  out  to  Hugh,  his 
wife,  and  their  dear  ones. 


July  21,  1969 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1969 


July  21,  1969 


TO   BUILD   A   STABLE   ASIA 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alexander 
Hamilton  once  said,  "Leara  to  think 
con tinen tally";  today  we  should  reword 
that  to  say,  "We  must  learn  to  think  in- 
tercon  tinen  tally . " 

There  is  no  question  that  progress  on 
domestic  issues  is  vital  to  our  future,  but 
their  relationship  to  our  foreign  inter- 
ests is  not  an  either/or  matter.  There  is 
a  strong  interrelationship,  an  interwoven 
pattern  that  links  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs. 

It  is  true  that  our  success  in  meeting 
urban  and  human  problems  in  our  so- 
ciety will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
our  strength  in  facing  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  in  the  free  world's  acceptance 
of  our  leadership.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  shift  a  substantial 
proportion  of  our  resources  from  defense 
to  domestic  needs  until  we  can  help  build 
a  world  of  compatible  nations. 

To  think  intercontinentally  in  this  ef- 
fort to  secure  an  ordered  world,  means 
that  we  must  give  high  priority  to  Asia. 
Asia  is  on  the  verge  of  national  and  in- 
dustrial changes  that  confronted  Europe 
from  the  15th  tx)  the  19th  century.  As 
Asia  tries  to  absorb  these  changes,  it 
must  be  remembered— that  half  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  live  there — that  three 
potential  nuclear  powers  are  there — that 
four  of  the  six  most  populous  nations  are 
there  with  problems  of  food  shortage  and 
the  mobilization  of  industrial  potential. 
That  is  why  the  President  has  wisely 
chosen  to  take  a  trip  to  these  Asian  na- 
tions. The  President  has  made  this  for- 
ward and  constructive  decision  because 
he  knows  that  in  order  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world,  it  must  be  brought  to  Asia.  By 
the  visits  with  these  Asian  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment he  can  understand  at  firsthand 
the  aspirations  of  Asians  and  the  prob- 
lems blocking  those  aspirations.  He  can 
communicate  the  fact  that  he  shares 
their  aspirations  and  their  hopes  for  de- 
velopment of  a  community  of  thriving, 
self-sufficient,  and  independent  nations 
in  Asia. 

Out  of  the  President's  trip  can  come 
new  understanding  between  nations  to 
help  shape  the  plans  to  build  a  stable 
Asia  in  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  war. 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OP    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959.  a 
man  who  gave  his  entire  life  to  the 
defense  of  liberty,  both  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  civilian,  declared  the  first  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  American  sympathy  for 
the  populace  of  Eastern  Europe  which 
had  been  enslaved  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  World  War  II. 

Another  11  years  have  now  passed 
since  President  Eisenhower  first  an- 
nounced that  the  third  week  of  July  was 
to  be  a  time  of  solemn  remembrance  of 
those  whose  freedom  of  thought,  reli- 
gion, and  action  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  a  monolithic  structure  which  neither 
acknowledges  human  worth  nor  per- 
mits dissent. 

While  it  is  true  that  time  changes 
much,  we  cannot  deceive  ourselves  that 
freedom  returns  as  regularly  as  the 
evening  tide  nor  that  the  tyrant  will 
mellow  and  then  wither  away  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

In  the  long  stretches  of  peace — 

Writes  Hilalre  Pelloc— 
we- are  not  afraid.  But  ...  we  are  watched 
by  large  and  awful  faces  from  beyond  and 
on  these  faces  there  is  no  smile. 

At  long  intervals  we  have  indeed  been 
confronted  by  these  unsmiling  faces  and 
each  time  we  start  in  surprise. 

We  see  the  tanks  rumble  through  the 
streets  of  Budapest  in  1956; 

We  watch  a  wall  go  up  in  Berlin  In 
1961; 

We  observe  the  troops  in  the  city  of 
Prague  in  1968. 

The  forces  of  oppression  themselves 
remind  us  periodically  that  time  has  not 
effaced  the  harsh  realities  which  are  the 
lot  of  Eastern  Europe  and  that  subject 
nations  are  not  a  phenomenon  which 
vanished  with  the  dawning  of  the  demo- 
cratic age.  For  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  however,  the  reminders  do  not 
come  at  intervals. 

Imperialism,  a  force  associated  with 
the  19th  century,  has  sui-vived  and  is 
with  us  yet:  an  anachronism  to  be  sure, 
yet  no  empty  form.  The  denial  of  self- 
determination  and  national  sovereignty 
runs  counter  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1948  as  empires  were 
being  liquidated  all  about  the  globe,  but 
for  half  of  Europe  it  is  as  if  the  birth 
of  the  20th  century  were  yet  to  be. 

The  concept  of  a  free  society  has 
evolved  at  immeasurable  cost  over  un- 
countable years,  yet  for  half  of  Europe 
it  has  no  reality.  The  world  yearns  for 
a  permanent,  happy  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  men;  half  of  Europe 
has  a  society  at  once  artificial,  unhappy, 
and  inflexible. 

America's  position  is  clear.  President 
Nixon,  in  his  inaugural  address,  stated: 
We  seek  an  open  world — open  to  Ideas, 
open  to  exchanges  of  goods  and  people,  a 
world  In  which  no  people,  great  or  small  will 
live  In  angry  Isolation, 


This  goes  beyond  mere  national  policy; 
it  is  a  quest  for  a  system  which  will,  in 
Erich  Fromm's  words,  enable  man  to  pre- 
vail. For  so  long  as  a  large  power  bloc 
continues  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  of 
"spheres  of  influence"  however,  this  will 
never  be  possible. 

In  Lithuania,  a  law  was  passed  on 
June  29,  1968,  which  provided  that  chil- 
dren may  be  taken  from  parents  who 
do  not  bring  their  children  up  accord- 
ing to  the  Communist  moral  code.  More- 
over, should  the  parents  have  the  temer- 
ity to  provide  their  children  with  a 
religious  education,  the  parents  are  hable 
for  a  prison  term  of  up  to  3  years.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  in  aJl  save  one  of  the 
captive  nations,  the  population  has  de- 
clined in  proportion  to  that  of  the  world 
in  the  years  since  World  War  n.  We  may 
be  forgiven  if  we  assume  that  this  is  not 
the  result  of  brilliant  pKjlicies  of  popula- 
tion control. 

Physical  atrocities  such  as  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  kulaks  in  the  1930's  or  the 
mass  murders  in  the  Katyn  Forest  in  the 
1940's  are  but  a  facet  of  a  system  which 
has  driven  millions  to  desert  their  home- 
lands for  the  West.  Equally  signiflcant  is 
the  effect  which  captivity  has  on  the  spir- 
itual growth  of  every  citizen  of  the  hos- 
tage nations.  Just  as  physical  growth  is 
stunted  and  contorted  by  a  lack  of  light, 
so  is  spiritual  growth  affected  by  want 
of  liberty.  As  Americans  we  rededicate 
ourselves  this  week  to  the  right  of  every 
man  and  of  every  nation  to  develop,  to 
grow,  and  to  attain  that  full  measure  of 
prosperity  and  beauty  which  only  free- 
dom can  assure. 


THE  U.S.  CAPITOL  GUIDE  FORCE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Joseph  McCaffrey,  who  is  recognized  and 
widely  respected  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  perceptive  commen- 
tators on  the  activities  of  the  Congress 
has  once  again  called  our  attention  to 
the  sorry  plight  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  guide  force. 

In  his  July  12  broadcast  over  WMAL- 
TV  channel  7  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Mr.  McCaffrey  directed  his  comments  to 
the  two  main  points  which  I  made  when 
I  introduced  my  bill,  H.R.  6965  to  estab- 
lish the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  feel  that  tours  of 
our  Capitol  should  be  provided  without 
charge  to  our  fellow  citizens,  who  already 
pay  for  its  maintenance  through  their 
taxes  and  that  as  a  gesture  of  good  will 
the  same  courtesy  should  be  extended  to 
our  foreign  visitors.  I  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  financial  plight  of  the  Capitol 
guides  under  the  present  system. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  McCaffrey  has 
taken  an  interest  in  this  very  real  prob- 
lem and  I  commend  his  remarks  to  my 
colleagues.  The  full  text  of  Mi.  McCaf- 
frey's commentary  follows: 
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CoMiiaNTART  or  Joseph  McCafpbey 

Caught  in  a  seemingly  endless  squeeze  are 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
guide  force. 

The  guides  who  show  visitors  around  the 
Capitol  Building  are  not,  technically,  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government. 
They  are  free  lance  workers  selected  by  Con- 
gressional leadership,  who  depend  on  the  26 
cents  a  head  collected  from  each  tourist  to 
pay  their  salary.  The  guides  work  co-opera- 
tively with  the  money  being  pro-rated 
among  them.  They  have  no  pension  fund,  no 
sick  leave,  no  benefits  of  any  kind — unlike 
Congressdonal  employees. 

For  years  the  guides  have  tried  to  get  on 
the  Congressional  payroll  where  they  would 
be  adequately  taken  care  of.  In  turn,  they 
have  pointed  out,  the  chinzey  demand  that 
every  American  taxpayer  pay  25  cents  to  be 
shown  around  his  own  Capitol  could  be  done 
away  with.  But  red  tape,  which  is  manufac- 
tured somewhere  in  the  bowels  of  the  Capitol 
by  shifts  of  nameless  men  and  women  work- 
ing around  the  clock,  has  successfully 
blocked  this. 

Since  1956,  13  years  ago,  this  Is  what  has 
happened  to  a  few  guides  who  had  to  quit 
work  because  of  old  age  and  Illness,  One 
died  in  the  poorhouse  at  Manassas,  Virginia, 
another,  lone  of  the  most  colorful  guides  to 
ever  show  tourists  around  the  Capitol)  had 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  daughter  until  he 
died,  impoverished.  Another  is  in  a  nursing 
home  but  her  social  security  pension  Is  not 
enough  to  continue  her  there,  and  because 
she  was  not  a  Capitol  employee  she  has  no 
other  Income. 

The  Capitol  guides  are  the  only  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  Congress  most 
people  meet  in  their  visits  to  Washington. 

The  Capitol  guides  should  be  treated  for 
what  they  are,  human  beings  needing  con- 
sideration and  fair  treatment.  They  have  a 
compelling  case,  if  only  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible would  pause  long  enough  to  listen. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  AND  THE  MOON 
WALK 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  significance  to  me  that  the  venture 
of  Apollo  11  into  space  should  coincide 
with  the  10th  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

The  impact  of  this  truly  historic  and 
brilliant  feat  on  the  minds  of  men  every- 
where will  perhaps  not  be  fullj*  realized 
for  years  to  come;  but  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  has 
so  engulfed  the  spirit  and  awe  of  the 
human  mind  and  humbles  even  the 
bravest  of  men.  Astronaut  Neil  Arm- 
strong captured  the  Imagination  and  re- 
spect of  a  worldwide  audience  when  on 
man's  first  step  onto  the  moon  he  de- 
clared : 

That's  one  small  step  for  man,  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

It  is  reported  in  the  morning  papers  of 
this  date  that  with  the  exception  of 
China,  communications  of  the  event 
were  beamed  and  dispatched  to  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  aroimd  the  world 
watched  the  live  telecast  as  history  un- 
folded before  them. 

President  Nixon,  speaking  directly  to 
the  astronauts  on  the  moon  said : 
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Because  of  what  you  have  done,  the  heav- 
ens have  become  a  part  of  man  and  as  you 
talk  to  us  from  the  Sea  of  Tranquility,  It 
inspires  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring 
peace  and  tranquility  to  earth.  For  one 
priceless  moment  in  the  whole  history  of 
man,  all  the  people  on  this  earth  are  truly 
one. 

If  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  bond  the  ties  of  free  men 
ever>-where,  dedicated  to  the  common 
purpose  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all, 
this  must  be  it.  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  an  irony  in  the  shadow  of  this  accom- 
plishment of  man's  milestone  victory 
over  the  mystif  j-lng  and  hostile  environ- 
ment of  outer  space.  But  the  hostility  of 
outer  space  is  one  of  physical  elements 
whose  character  is  without  emotion, 
while  the  hostility  on  earth  broods  in 
the  minds  of  men.  While  rededicatlng 
ourselves  to  'peace  and  tranquility"  on 
earth,  and  recognizing  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  still  persists  despite  the  decades 
of  repression  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
inspiration  gained  from  man's  conquests 
in  outer  space  will  serve  as  a  calalyst  to 
breech  human  frailties  in  pursuit  of 
freedom,  individual  liberty,  and  self-de- 
termination for  the  captive  millions. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  10th  year  since  the 
late  President  Eisenhower  issued  the 
first  proclamation  declaring  the  third 
week  in  July  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week. 
F\)r  the  10th  time  we  f>ause  to  reflect  on 
the  repression  of  millions  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  by  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
the  10th  year  we  stand  tb  declare  our 
abhorrence  of  the  enslavement  of  a 
hundred  million  people  who,  were  it  not 
for  the  guns,  the  slave  labor  camps,  and 
the  terror  imposed  upon  them,  would 
enjoy  their  rightful  blessings  of  justice 
and  liberty. 

We  are,  this  10th  anniversarj',  espe- 
cially horrified.  Less  than  a  year  ago  we 
were  witness  to  the  Soviet  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia.  For  months  prior  to  the 
Soviet  Invasion  we  anxiously  watched 
while  Czech  leaders  sought  to  assert  their 
independence,  to  develop  their  own  na- 
tional life  free  from  foreign  dictates,  to 
live  free  from  terror  and  repression,  and 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

The  Czech  people  embraced  the  plans 
and  shared  the  dreams  of  their  liberal 
leaders.  The  Soviet  response  was  vicious 
and  horrifying.  In  a  few  short  weeks  a 
courageous  people  who  wished  only  to 
live  in  freedom  and  in  peace  with  the 
world  saw  their  dreams  smashed  by  the 
might  of  Soviet  tanks  and  guns.  Armed 
men  and  secret  police  secured  the  re- 
pression dictated  by  Moscow's  fear  that 
the  seeds  of  Czech  freedom  might  spread 
to  other  lands  held  captive. 

In  the  face  of  this  horror  and  less  than 
a  year  later,  we  read  that  Soviet  Min- 
ister Gromyko  has  declared  a  period  of 
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"mlr  1  druzhba,"  peace  and  friendship  to- 
ward America  and  the  world.  Soviet  ac- 
tions toward  Its  neighbors  seem  gravely 
inconsistent  with  his  declaration  to  the 
world. 

For  over  two  decades  the  people  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania,  as  well  as  the  other 
captive  nations  have  been  denied  the 
freedoms  and  independence  promised 
them  at  the  close  of  World  War  n.  The 
regimes  of  these  Soviet  colonies  have 
consistently  refused  to  grant  free  and 
open  elections.  All  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  free  society  are  met  with  the 
most  vicious  repression. 

But  in  spite  of  the  most  recent  Czech 
outrage  and  in  spite  of  over  two  decades 
of  Soviet  domination  over  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  oppression  can  endure. 
Man  was  born  to  be  free.  It  Is  as  if  there 
is  something  in  his  soul  that  ever  moves 
him  toward  liberty,  something  in  his  will 
that  leaves  him  no  rest  untU  he  is  tnUy 
free.  Sons  Inherit  it  from  fathers  and  so 
it  grows.  The  greater  the  oppression  the 
greater  is  the  desire  for  liberty.  And 
there  is  no  force  on  earth  that  can  con- 
tain it. 

As  we  are  anxious  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Eastern  and  Central  Euro- 
pean peoples,  we  are  also  optimistic  that 
their  oppression  will  not  endure.  We 
pray  and  we  believe  that  the  shackles 
which  bind  them  will  be  broken  and  they 
will  rise  up  a  free  people. 


RISING  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  MUST 
BE  CUT  AND  SERVICES  IMPROVED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TKNNESSiaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  matter  of  steadily  increasing  and  in- 
flated medical  and  hospital  costs  pose  a 
critical  problem  in  health  care. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith  my  recent  newsletter,  Cap- 
itol Comments,  because  of  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
in  this  most  vital  and  important  problem. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
Capitol    Comments:     Rising    Medical    and 

Hospital  Cost  Must  Be  Reduced  To  Avert 

Crisis  in  Health  Care 

(By  Joe  L.  Evlns.  Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 
As  the  public  Is  faced  with  rapidly  Increas- 
ing medical  and  hospital  costs,  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  are  taking  a  long, 
hard  look  at  health  care  services  through- 
out the  country  While  Congressional  com- 
mittees study  and  investigate  the  reasons  for 
Increased  costs  In  Medicare.  Medicaid  and 
general  health  services,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  a  hard- 
hitting report  declared  that  the  Nation  is  in 
danger  of  a  breakdown  in  Its  health  care  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  report,  Secretary  Robert  Pinch  and 
Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg.  the  recently  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  of  HEW,  said 
that  medical  costs  are  increasing  at  a  rate 
twice  as  fast  as  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living.  The  coet  of  a  day  in  a  hospital,  ex- 
cluding doctor  bills,  has  risen  from  $44  in 
1966  to  $70  today  and  could  reach  $100  a  day 
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by  1970  unleea  action  Is  taken  to  counter 
thla  Inflationary  increaae.  The  President  scUid 
In  a  recent  statement  that  the  Nation  faces 
a  "maaslve  crisis"  unless  a  "revolution"  In 
health  care  is  brought  about  by  the  private, 
sector  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment. 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  the  exploding 
population  coupled  with  programs  malting 
high  cost  health  care  available  to  millions  of 
additional  citizens  are  over-taxing  present 
facilities  and  methods.  Oflaclals  say  new  ap- 
proaches, new  thinking,  new  methods  keyed 
to  lower-cost  alternatives  are  regarded  as  es- 
sential if  this  problem  Is  to  be  solved. 

The  HEW  report  said,  In  part: 

"Our  overtaxed  health  resources  are  being 
wastefuUy  utilized  and  we  are  not  adding  to 
them  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
demand.  Our  health  priorities  are  critically 
out  of  balance.  Our  incentive  systems  all  lead 
to  overuse  of  high  cost,  acute-care  facilities, 
whUe  the  need  increasingly  is  for  lower-cost 
alternatives." 

The  report  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  better 
system  of  training  doctors  and  nurses  to  as- 
sure that  sufficient  medical  personnel  will  be 
available  to  our  people.  Emphasis  on  hospital 
Improvement  should  Include  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities for  out-patient  treatment  and  other 
facilities  to  ease  the  pressure  on  hospitals, 
the  report  continued.  The  Administration  is 
placing  curbs  and  closer  controls  on  the 
amount  of  payments  for  various  Federal  med- 
ical aid  programs  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  preparing  recommendations  on  im- 
provements needed  In  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. 

Certainly  the  health  insurance  companies, 
physicians,  hospitals,  medical  schools,  busi- 
ness, and  the  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments should  Join  together  in  solving  this 
acute  problem  of  health  care  for  those  who 
need  and  require  It.  Costs  must  be  cut  and 
services  must  be  improved. 


July  21,  1969 


July  21,  1969 


SAVE  OUR  PARKS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress what  one  thoughtful  man  has  pro- 
posed as  a  solution  to  cDunter  those 
forces  seeking  to  eliminate  our  public 
parks,  the  one  last  remaining  refuge  of 
beauty  in  some  of  our  crowded  cities. 

Beverly  Hii:s  Assemblyman  Alan  Sie- 
roty  has  a  bill  before  the  California  Leg- 
islature that  will  put  a  stop  to  the  park- 
wrecking,  or  at  least  slow  it  dowTi.  His 
bill  would  require  any  governmental 
agency  or  public  utility  that  destroys  a 
park  to  replace  it  with  another  equal 
park  in  the  same  area  for  the  same  users. 

If  Assemblyman  Sieroty's  bill  becomes 
law,  a  valuable  model  and  precedent  for 
other  cities  across  the  entire  United 
States  may  be  established. 

Radio  Station  KFWB  of  Los  Angeles, 
under  the  direction  of  Gordon  Davis,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  and 
Gene  Fuson,  editorial  director,  recently 
presented  an  editorial,  which  follows, 
concerning  Assemblyman  Alan  Sieroty's 
bill  to  save  our  parks : 

AB    1918;    Who   Wrecks   One,   Builds   Onb 
(By  Gordon  Davis) 

Just  one  month  ago,  we  described  the 
sickemng  sight  of  state  construction  crews 


as  thky  chopped  down  huge  old  shade  trees 
and  ripped  up  lawns  to  turn  a  downtown 
Los  Angeles  park   into  a  blacktop  parking 

It  was  done  In  the  name  of  "progress  "  it 
was  all  perfectly  legal.  We  found  it  re- 
pugnant. 

Beverly  Hills  Assemblyman  Alan  Sieroty 
has  a  bill  In  the  legislature  that  will  put  a 
stop  to  the  park-wreckers,  or  at  least  slow 
them  down. 

Sieroty's  bill  is  AB  1918.  It  would  require 
any  governmental  agency  or  public  utility 
that  destroys  a  park  to  replace  It  with  an- 
other equal  park  In  the  same  area  for  the 
same  users. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  bill's  major 
opposition  has  been  coming  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  the  State 
Division  of  Highways.  Those  are  the  two 
agencies  that  have  traditionally  ripped  up 
public  parks  because  they  are  an  easy  vic- 
tim. The  Los  Angeles  park  was  a  perfect 
example. 

S'erotys  AB  1918  already  has  the  approval 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  and 
now  comes  up  a  week  from  today  before 
Assemblyman  Prank  Lanterman's  Way  and 
Mean.*;  Committee. 

If  AB  1918  becomes  law,  it  wUl  be  the  first 
major  step  ever  taken  to  protect  our  local 
parks  from  destruction  by  their  worst 
enemy — our  own  government. 


K.  STEFAN  POMIERSKI— AN  EXCIT- 
ING LEADER 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1969 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
deeply  saddened  by  the  recent  passing 
of  my  deariy  beloved  friend,  Mr  K 
Stefan  Pomierskl,  which  recently  oc- 
curred in  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Bom  in  Poland  of  a  noble  family,  and 
with  the  title  of  Count,  Mr.  Pomierskl 
came  to  this  country  years  ago  when 
conditions  in  Poland  and  Europe  were 
deteriorating  as  a  result  of  war  and  the 
activities  of  the  twin  totalitarian  sys- 
tems of  communism  and  HItlerism. 

He  was  highly  gifted  and  had  attended 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  Oxford  University  in 
England,  Cracow  Technical  University, 
and  other  famous  Polish  institutions  of 
learning. 

Possessed  of  extraordinary  linguistic 
talents,  he  actually  spoke  fluently  in  11 
languages,  and  had  a  working  knowledge 
of  many  language  systems  in  the  world. 

He  was  a  dedicated  student  of  religious 
and  general  philosophy  and  political 
science,  particularly  that  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Pomierskl  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Polish  freedom, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Polish  people 
from  the  repressive  system  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Soviet  Marxist,  satellite 
regime. 

He  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and 
personal  funds  in  support  of  this  cause, 
and  organized  various,  efifectlve  organi- 
zations to  work  for  its  objectives,  and 
for  the  resettlement  in  this  country  of 
Polish  refugees. 


In  his  early  life  he  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  no  one  could  be  more 
zealous,  loyal,  devoted,  and  committed 
to  our  country  with  greater  fervor,  depth 
of  feeling  and  total  fidelity  than  this 
learned,  Polish  nobleman,  K.  Stefem 
Pomierskl. 

In  fact,  I  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  Americans  I  have  ever 
known.  He  was  particularly  eloquent  of 
speech  In  a  number  of  languages,  and 
this  facility  made  him  most  sought 
after  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  leader, 
and  presiding  ofBcer  of  a  number  of 
organizations. 

Some  of  the  speeches  I  have  heard 
him  make  about  the  great  significance, 
and  Invaluable  worth  of  American  cltl- 
.zenshlp,  and  the  benefits  and  blessing 
of  our  great  country,  were  among  the 
most  stirring  and  impressive  talks  that 
I  have  ever  heard. 

He  spoke  with  force  and  conviction, 
at  times  with  fiery  expression  and  sen- 
sitivity, yet  always  in  the  measured  lan- 
guage and  rational  pattern  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  highly  cultivated 
Individual. 

Mr.  Pomierskl  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  writing  and  working  for  the 
causes,  political  aims,  and  moral  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  was  irrevocably 
pledged,  and  other  activities,  in  which 
he  was  successful,  were  frequently  sub- 
ordinated to  the  greater  demands  of 
questions  of  freedom,  personal  liberty, 
free  enterprise,  justice  for  all  that  were 
such  a  definitive  part  of  the  philosophy 
and  makeup  of  this  gifted  leader. 

He  won  the  confidence  of  many  peo- 
ple by  his  strong,  effective  expression 
in  many  languages,  his  eloquent  tongue, 
and  his  resolute  adherence,  particularly 
to  the  Ideas  and  principles  of  human 
freedom.  Individual  lit)erty,  and  the 
rights  of  mankind,  in  which  he  so  pro- 
foundly believed. 

Count  Pomierskl  was  an  idealist  in 
many  ways,  but  he  was  also  very  much 
a  realist,  who  could  not  be  swayed  or 
diverted  from  his  high  goals  by  the 
honeyed  promises,  the  false,  rosy 
preachments,  or  the  insincere  profes- 
sions and  pressures,  of  radical,  political 
reformers. 

This  proud  son  of  Poland  and  loyal 
American  saw  very  clearly  the  need  for 
a  progressive,  political  community  and 
national  atmosphere,  where  free  discus- 
sion could  exist,  equality  of  treatment 
for  all  was  assured,  and  where  institu- 
tions could  be  changed  by  the  people 
whenever  It  was  necessary  to  serve  the 
public  interest. 

I  knew  Count  Pomierskl  very  well.  I 
had  great  admiration  and  affection  for 
him.  I  also  had  great  respect  for  his 
learning,  his  intellectual  attainments, 
his  linguistic  mastery,  and  his  alle- 
giance to  the  doctrines  of  human  free- 
dom, and  the  perpetuation  of  liberty, 
democracy  and  justice  in  this  great  Re- 
public of  ours,  and  in  the  world,  to  which 
he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  Polish  freedom  fighter  in 
the  best  sense,  but  he  was  also  a  cou- 
rageous and  gallant  worker  and  fighter 
for  the  American  Constitution,  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  the  realization 
of  the  American  dream. 
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He  lived  a  long,  active  life,  devoted 
to  standing  up  boldly,  and  fighting  un- 
ceasingly for  the  things  in  which  he  be- 
lieved— his  ideals  and  his  loyalties. 

He  has  left  us  a  rich  heritage — the 
strong,  fearless  advocacy  of  truth  and 
principle  in  a  world  that  seems  to  be 
putting  less  and  less  value  upon  these 
essential  unlversals  so  basic  to  the  free 
way  of  life. 

He  fought  the  good  fight,  and  he  never 
gave  up  his  principles  and  his  convic- 
tions, which  he  carried  with  him  to  his 
last  resting  place. 

Such  a  man  must  be  admired  for  his 
talents,  praised  for  his  courage,  honored 
for  his  loyalties  and  loved  for  his  resolute 
allegiance  and  the  truths  he  fought  for 
and  passed  on  to  the  friends  he  loved. 

Mr.  Pomierski  was  endowed  with  rare 
personal  qualities  and  the  capacity  of 
making  friends.  Warmhearted  by  na- 
ture, generous  of  spirit,  interested  in  peo- 
ple and  in  a  wide  range  of  human  events, 
he  was  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world,  court- 
ly, well-mannered,  urbane,  a  devotee  of 
music  and  the  performing  arts,  whose  ex- 
ceptional linguistic  powers  enabled  him 
to  sing  and  recite  in  several  different 
languages. 

He  possessed  an  exceptional  sense  of 
humor  and  always  was  an  extraordinarj' 
conversationalist  of  magnetic  presence 
welcomed  in  every  gathering.  Trained  in 
the  best  classical  traditions,  he  would 
often  conclude  his  musical  renditions 
with  the  famous  student  song — Gaudea- 
mus  Igitur. 

He  is  survived  by  a  wonderful  family — 
his  lovely  wife.  Anna,  a  native  of  River- 
head,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  an  American- 
Polish  girl  of  beauty,  understanding,  and 
devotion  to  him,  two  brothers,  sons, 
grandchildren,  nephews  and  nieces,  who 
were  surely  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  who 
will  miss  him  in  death  as  they  loved  him 
in  life. 

I  join  them  in  mourning  his  sorrowful 
passing,  and  the  irreparable  loss  which 
they,  and  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  have  sustained.  Stefan  Pomierski 
fought  the  good  fight  for  God  and  coun- 
try all  his  life,  and  now  in  death  I  know 
he  vrill  be  rewarded  and  blessed  by  his 
Maker  in  his  eternal,  heavenly  rest. 

He  was  a  man  of  distinction,  color,  and 
many  interests,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  an 
exciting  cosmopolitan,  an  intriguing 
companion  and  friend,  who  saw  clearly 
the  dangers  on  our  course  and  gave  free- 
ly of  himself  to  preserve  individual  lib- 
erty and  freedom  in  the  Nation  and 
world.  May  the  good  Lord  grant  him 
peace  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks certain  newspaper  articles  con- 
cerning Mr.  Pomierski 's  passing: 

[Prom   the   Glen  Cove    (N.Y.)    Record -Pilot, 

Julys,  19691 

Pomierski,  Lono  Here,  Dies  at  75 

Konstanty  Stefan  Pomierskl,  75,  who  had 
lived  In  Glen  Cove  for  31  years,  died  at  his 
home  in  Aquebogue.  L.I..  on  June  25  after 
a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Pomierskl.  who  had  been  bom  a  mem- 
ber of  nn  ancient  Polish  noble  famUy  In 
Pomorze,  Poland,  was  educated  in  Germany. 
After  graduation  from  a  classical  college,  he 
did  post-graduate  work  in  Germany,  London 
and  New  York. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  during  World 
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War  I  and  served  as  a  Junior  finance  officer 
with  the  Merchant  Marine. 

In  1935,  he  moved  to  Glen  Cove  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  real  estate  broker  and 
general  Insurance  executive.  Prom  1935  to 
1940  he  was  the  Senior  Area  Supervisor  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  on  Long  Is- 
land. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  he 
worked  In  an  administrative  position  with 
the  United  States  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and  initiated  the  establishment  of  the 
first  two  training  centers  on  the  island  for 
the  War  Industries.  He  also  served  as  a  liaison 
officer  between  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and  foreign  groups,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, City  War  Council,  and  the  War 
Bonds  Committee. 

During  the  Korean  War,  Mr.  Pomierskl 
was  the  acting  civil  defense  Director  for 
Glen  Cove.  In  recognition  of  his  war  services 
he  received  a  Presidential  Citation,  a  Certif- 
icate of  Award  from  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  the  Commander's  Cross  of  Polonla  Re- 
stltuta.  the  Gold  Cross  of  Merit  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  official  decorations  from 
Greece,  Prance  and  Serbia  and  the  Papal 
Blessing  for  his  stand  against  communism. 

Following  the  wars,  Mr.  Pomierski  as- 
sumed many  civic  responsibilities.  Includ- 
ing membership  on  the  Neighborhood  As- 
sociation Board  of  Directors,  the  Community 
Chest,  the  Polish  National  Home,  and  the 
USO.  He  was  named  President  Emeritus  of 
the  American  Order  of  General  Pulaski;  was 
commissioned  a  colonel  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;  and  was  a 
member  of  the  City  Library  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. 

Mr.  Pomierski  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Anna  A.  Cellc;  a  son,  Joseph;  and  two  grand- 
children. 

A  solemn  mass  of  requiem  was  offered  at 
St,  Isidore's  Church,  Riverhead,  and  inter- 
ment was  at  St.  Isidore's  Cemetery. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  27.  1969] 

K.  Stefan  Pomierski,  75,  E^x-Insurance  Man, 

Is  Dead 

Riverhead,  L.I.,  June  26. — K.  Stefan  Pom- 
ierskl, a  retired  realtor  and  insurance  man. 
and  a  leading  in  Polish -American  activities, 
died  yesterday  at  his  home  at  Broad  Avenue, 
Aquebogue.  He  was  75  years  old. 

Mr.  Pomierskl  was  president  emeritus  of 
the  American  Order  of  General  Pulaski. 

He  was  born  in  Poland  and  came  to  the 
United  States  during  World  War  I,  when  he 
served  with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  In  World  War  II  he  served  with  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 

From  1935  to  1940  he  was  a  Long  Island 
sujjervisor  for  the  Youth  Administration. 
During  the  Korean  War.  he  was  acting  civil 
defense  director  of  Glen  Cove. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Anna 
A.  Cellc;  a  son,  Joseph;  a  brother,  and  two 
grandchildren. 


K.   S.   Pomierski.    Polish   Leader.   Dies 

AansoGUE — K.  Stefan  Pomierskl  of  Broad 
Avenue,  an  active  leader  of  Polish  Americans 
and  a  president  emeritus  of  the  American 
Order  of  GeneraJ  Pulaski,  died  Wednesday  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  75. 

Born  of  a  Polish  noble  family  In  Pomorze, 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  In  1914. 
During  World  War  I,  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  and  had  an  administrative 
position  with  the  U.S.  Manpower  Commission 
during  World  War  II.  For  senices  rendered 
during  the  two  world  wars,  he  was  decorated 
by  the  governments  of  Greece,  Pranc«  and 
Serbia,  and  he  received  a  U.S.  Presidential 
citation.  During  the  Korean  War,  he  was 
acting  civil  defense  director  for  the  city  of 
Glen  Cove,  where  he  lived  for  31  years. 

A  self-employed  general  insurance  agent 
and  realtor,  he  was  active  In  civic  organlza- 
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tlona  for  more  than  30  years.  He  had  served 
aa  a  senior  area  sujiervlsor  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  was  a  member  of  the 
Olen  Cove  Ubrewy  board  and  a  founder  of  the 
"I  am  an  American"  Day. 

But  his  special  Interest  was  In  aiding  Po- 
lish emigres  and  victims  of  prisoner  of  war 
camps.  In  1950,  he  received  a  Papal  blessing 
from  the  Vatican  for  his  services. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  Anna,  of 
Broad  Avenue;  a  son  Joseph,  of  Aquebogue; 
a  brother  John,  of  Olen  Cove;  and  two  grand- 
children. 

The  rosary  will  be  recited  for  him  tonight 
at  8  In  the  Oanowskl  funeral  home,  on  Marcy 
Avenue,  Rlverhead.  A  solemn  High  Requiem 
mass  will  be  sung  Saturday  at  9:30  ajn.  In 
St.  Isidore's  R.C.  Church,  Rlverhead,  Inter- 
ment will  take  place  in  St.  Isidore's  R.C. 
Cemetery.    • 

(Prom  Newsday.  June  27,  1969] 

K.  Pomierskj:  Rites  Set 

Rlverhead — Services  will  be  held  tomorrow 
for  Konstanty  Stefan  Pomierskl,  75.  who  died 
Wednesday  at  his  home  in  Aquebogue. 

Pomierskl,  a  retired  real  estate  agent  and 
general  insurance  executive,  was  a  Glen 
•Cove  resident  from  1935  to  1966.  The  book, 
"Long  -Island :  A  History  of  Two  Great  Coun- 
ties, Nassau  and  Suffolk.  "  describes  him  as 
"one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Polish 
extraction  in  the  Nassau  County  section."  It 
said  that  he  "devoted  his  activities  exten- 
sively to  various  efforts  during  World  War  II, 
including  his  Important  service  as  Nassau 
supervisor  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration." 

The  book  Lists  among  Pomlerskl's  "out- 
standing services  '  his  participation  on  the 
Olen  Cove  board  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  on  the  War  Council  of 
Glen  Cove  during  World  War  II.  During  the 
Korean  war,  Pomierskl  was  acting  civil  de- 
fense director  of  the  City  of  Glen  Cove.  In 
recognition  of  his  war  services,  he  received 
a  presidential  citation,  a  Gold  Cross  of  Merit. 
He  had  also  received  citations  from  Poland, 
Greece,  Prance,  Yugoslavia. 

Pomierskl  was  also  president  emeritus  of 
the  American  Order  of  General  Pulaski.  He 
was  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Glen  Cove  Neighborhood  Associ- 
ation and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Glen 
Cove  Library  He  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Anna;  a  son,  Joseph;  two  brothers,  Jan  and 
Roman,  and  two  grandchildren,  Patricia  and 
Joseph.  Services  will  be  at  St.  Isidore's  Catho- 
lic Church  at  9:30  AM,  followed  by  burial 
In  St.  Isidore's  CathoUc  Cemetery. 


FRATERNITIES  ON  CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VIRGINIA 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  to  learn  the 
attitude  concerning  campus  disorders 
held  by  a  large  representative  group  of 
college  students. 

At  its  national  convention  in  August 
1969;  the  Pi  Kappa  Phi  fraternity  passed 
a  resolution  on  this  subject. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
quote  the  te.xt  of  that  resolution  in  full: 
Pi  Kappa  Phi  Praternitt  Resolution 

Whereas,  PI  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  serious  disorders  oc- 
curring on  American  and  foreign  college  and 
university  campuses;  and 
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Whereas,  such  disorders  disrupt  the  prog- 
ress of  the  vast  majority  of  students  who 
seriously  seek  an  education;  and 

Whereas,  such  activity  on  the  part  of  a 
few  students  reflects  unfavorably  on  the 
majority  who  come  to  learn  and  not  to  burn; 
and 

Whereas,  such  activity  not  only  endangers 
our  educational  system,  but  also  our  eco- 
nomic and  governmental  systems;  and 

Whereas,  PI  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  supports 
the  right  of  dissent  and  demonstrations 
within  proper  and  reasonable  limits; 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  Pi  Kappa  Phi 
Fraternity  urges  other  Greek  organizations 
to  Join  our  Brotherhood  In  a  concerted  effort 
to  provide  constructive  leadership  on  our 
college  and  university  campuses  toward  the 
goal  that  student  controversies  may  be 
presented  within  the  bounds  of  established 
school  procedures  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  fellow  students;  and 

Be.  It  further  resolved,  that  when  student 
pleas  and  complaints  are  properly  presented, 
PI  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  will  support  and 
defend  the  right  of  students  to  have  fair 
hearings  and  equitable  consideration  by  ap- 
propriate school  officials. 


July  21,  1969 


July  21,  1969 


TOWN  OP  EAST  LONGMEADOW 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  beauti- 
ful town  of  East  Longmeadow  in  south- 
western Massachusetts  has  just  cele- 
brated its  75th  anniversary.  This  gala 
8-day  occasion  recalled  the  proud  history 
of  a  residential  and  industrial  New  Eng- 
land town  which  borders  a  large  metro- 
politan city,  an  affluent  suburb,  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Settled  in  1740,  East  Longmeadow  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  town  of  Long- 
meadow until  July  1,  1894,  when  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  separate  town.  Al- 
though the  question  of  the  division  of 
Longmeadow  into  two  parts  was  brought 
into  public  view  as  early  as  1865,  it  was 
not  until  after  30  years  of  debate  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  estab- 
lished East  Longmeadow  by  an  act  signed 
on  May  19,  1894,  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1894. 

The  town's  early  economy  both  before 
and  after  the  division  was  sustained  by 
the  brownstone  quarry  industry.  In  its 
heyday  of  quarrying,  East  Longmeadow 
had  more  thaji  50  sandstone  quarries 
employing  several  hundred  persons.  With 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  women  of 
East  Longmeadow,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  section  of  western  Massachu- 
setts, moved  to  the  forefront  in  the  battle 
for  women's  suffrage.  This  fine  civic 
spirit  is  illustrated  further  by  the  fact 
that  75  years  after  its  incorporation  East 
Longmeadow  still  maintains  its  original 
town  meeting  form  of  government. 

In  the  more  recent  history  of  the  town. 
East  Longmeadow  has  continually  pro- 
gressed forward  to  keep  pace  with  the 
20th  century.  During  the  preceding  dec- 
ade from  1950  to  1960  the  population  in- 
creased 110  percent  from  4,900  to  10,300. 
In  addition  the  growth  rate  during  that 
period  was  the  second  highest  of  any 


community  in  the  State.  The  present 
population,  according  to  the  1965  census 
is  11,988. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  the 
industrial  economy  has  kept  pace  with 
the  population  boom.  While  East  Long- 
meadow is  primarily  a  residential  town, 
it  is  well  balanced  with  large  industries] 
beginning  with  the  Package  Machinery 
Co.,  the  American  Saw  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  the  newest  surging  industi-y— 
the  Milton  Bradley  Co. 

In  the  field  of  education  East  Long- 
meadow boasts  a  commendable  record  of 
achievement.  The  opening  of  the  new 
high  school  in  1960  was  a  major  event 
in  the  history  of  the  town.  The  site  in- 
cludes a  football  stadium  with  track, 
baseball  diamond,  soccer  and  hockey 
fields,  tennis  courts,  and  hockey  rink. 
One  of  the  two  towns  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  to  have  a  metropolitan  coun- 
cil for  educational  opportunity  program, 
East  Longmeadow  has  enrolled  18  non- 
white  pupils  from  Springfield  in  grades 
1  through  4.  These  pupils  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  continue  through  to 
high  school  graduation.  Each  of  these 
pupils  has  a  host  family  in  town,  on  hand 
to  help  in  any  situation. 

Proud  of  their  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive town  the  citizens  of  East  Longmea- 
dow paid  tribute  to  their  achievements  in 
their  recent  8-day  75th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. Events  ranged  from  a  swim  meet, 
an  art  exhibit,  fireworks,  a  band  concert, 
a  carnival,  and  concluded  with  an  excit- 
ing gay  nineties  anniversai-y  ball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  program  for 
the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of  East 
Longmeadow  in  the  Record: 
Program 
saturday,  june  28 
10:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.:   "Swim  Meet"  at 
the  High  School  Pool,  no  charge,  open  to  all. 
Trophies  and  ribbons  awarded.  Sponsored  by 
local   Y.M.C.A.   George  LaBroad,   Chairman; 
Peg  LaBroad,  Bob  Gibson,  Assistant. 

10:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.:  "Outdoor  Art  Ex- 
hibit." show  and  sale  at  the  Livery, 
Shaker  Road.  Registration  forms  available 
from  Raymond  Ellison,  recreation  director. 
Sponsored  by  the  Council  for  the  Aging  and 
Teen-Age  Group. 

12:00  P.M.:  Boy  Scout  Troop  it275  Camp- 
ing at  Center  Field.  Scouting  skills.  Charles 
Spauldlng.  Scoutmaster,  In  charge.  Visitors 
welcome.  (Until  2:00  P.M.  Simday) 

1:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M.:  Y.M.C.A.  Young 
Adults  Concert,  High  school  athletic  field, 
bands.  "Egg,"  "Temple",  "Cln",  "Incredibly 
High"  plus  folk  singers.  No  charge.  Spon- 
sored by  East  Longmeadow  Y.M.C.A.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Raclcot,  Chairman. 

5:00  P.M.  to  7:00  P.M.:  Y.M.C.A.  "Chicken 
Barbecue"  H.S.  Athletic  Field.  Sponsored  by 
East  Longmeadow  Y.M.C.A.  W.  Lynn  Gage, 
Chairmaji. 

6:00  P.M.:  "Fire  Engine  Parade."  More  than 
30  pieces  of  fire  apparatus,  antique  models, 
bands,  marching  units.  Parade  route:  Birch- 
land  Park  School  to  High  School  via  Elm, 
Mapleshade,  North  Main  to  Center,  Maple 
Street.  Sponsored  by  local  firefighters. 

8:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.:  Y.M.C.A.  "Up  With 
PecDle  Show"  sing  out  Springfield.  High 
School  singing  groups.  A  show  for  the  entire 
family.  Larry  Carnes,  Director:  Frederic 
Stevens,  Dr.  Earl  Tompkins,  Marshall  Han- 
son, assisted  by  East  Longmeadow  Y.M.C  A. 
Jr.  Leaders  Club.  Pete  Sibley  and  Lynda  Cas- 
sldy.  Advisors.  Sponsored  by  East  Longmea- 
dow Y.M.C_A.  Admission  50f. 


SUNDAY,  JUNE    29 

10:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.:  "Outdoor  Art 
Exhibit",  show  and  sale,  (see  details,  Satiir- 
day,  June  38.) 

12:30  P.M.:  "Eaat  Longmeadow  Dog  Obedi- 
ence Match",  St.  Mark's  Church  grounds, 
corner  Porter  Road  and  Mapleshade  Ave. 
Open  to  purebred  and  non-purebred.  Entry 
time:  12:30  to  2:00  P.M.  Entry  fee:  $1.00  per 
class.  Judging  begins  at  2:00  P.M.  Margaret 
McClenaghan,  East  Longmeadow;  Margaret 
McCUntock,  Longmeadow;  AKC  Obedience 
Judges.  No  admission,  refreshments.  For  In- 
formation, contact:  A.  Scott  Phillips  525- 
3597,  Susan  Newklrk  734-2320. 

1:00  P.M.:  "Sidewalk  Coloring  Contest"  In 
center  area.  Age  groupw  Judged  as  follows: 
Ages  4  thru  6. 
Ages  7  thru  9. 
Ages  10  thru  12. 
Ages  13  thru  15. 

Sign  up  at  The  Livery,  Shaker  Rd.,  Cash 
Prizes.  Sponsored  by  Recreation  Commission. 
1:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M.:  "Chicken  Barbecue 
and  Carnival,"  Knights  of  Columbus,  K.  of 
C.  Grounds,  Baldwin  St.  off  Maple  St.  Adults: 
$2.00  Children  (12  and  under):  $1.00  No 
reservations. 

2:30  P.M.:  "5'/i  Mile  Road  Race",  AAU 
sanctioned  Marathon.  Route:  FYom  Center, 
Maple  St.  to  Chestnut  St.,  Chestnut  St.  to 
Shaker  Rd.,  back  to  Center;  twice  around. 
Prizes  and  medals.  Entry  blanks  available 
from  Raymond  Ellison.  Recreation  Director, 
The  Livery,  East  Longmeadow.  Sponsored  by 
the  Recreation  Commission.  Runners  report 
to  the  Livery,  Shaker  Road,  East  Long- 
meadow. 

4:30  p.m.:  "Ecumenical  Vesper  Service". 
First  Congregational  Church  lavsrn.  Music 
for  hymns,  brief  church  history.  Cooperating 
churches:  Congregational,  Lutheran,  Cath- 
olic, Methodist,  Episcopal.  Bring  your  lawn 
chairs  and  blankets. 

6:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.:  "Western -style 
Square  Dance",  First  Bank  Parking  Lot, 
Maple  St.  Refreshments.  Sponsored  by  Gun- 
ther-Rowley  Post  293,  American  Legion. 
For  tickets,  contact:  Robert  Eamshaw,  tel: 
525-3509— Arthur  Macklntlre,  tel:  525-6065. 
Admission:    $3.00  per   couple. 

MONDAY,    JUNE    30 

5:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.:  "Y.M.C.A.  Indian 
Guides"  at  Center  Playground.  Indian-type 
carnival  of  crafts,  games  and  displays. 
Teepees,  over  30  tribes  represented.  Refreeh- 
ments.  Closing  ceremony  at  dusk.  No  admis- 
sion. 

8:30  p.m.  or  dark:  Movie:  "Spencer's  Moun- 
tain" (color)  at  Little  League  Field.  Center 
Playground.  No  admission.  Sponsored  by 
Recreation  Commission. 

TtTESDAY,  JULY  1 

5:30  p.m.:  "Swedish  Meatball  Supper".  St 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  corner  Elm  St.  and 
Mapleshale  Ave.  Tickets:  $2.50.  For  reserva- 
tions contact:  Miss  Hulda  Anderson,  tel: 
733^483— Mrs.  Dottle  Sandln,  tel:  525-3417. 

7:00  p.m.  to  11.00  p.m.:  "Happens-Dance", 
St.  Mark's  Church  parking  lot  (corner  Maple- 
shade Ave.  and  Porter  Road).  An  evening  of 
music,  singing  and  dancing  for  young 
people — all  outdoors.  Sponsored  by  St.  Mark's 
Church  and  local  Y.M.C.A  Admission:  50« 
"In  the  barrel" — Refreshments. 

7:30  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M.:  "Dog  Obedience 
and  Drill  Team  Demonstration",  high  school 
athletic  field  and  bleachers.  Sponsored  by 
East  Longmeadow  Dog  Obedience  Training 
Club.  No  admission. 

WEDNESDAY,    JULY    2 

10:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.:  "Golden  Agers' 
Pood  Sale".  The  Livery,  Shaker  Road. 

5:00  P.M.  and  6:00  P.M.:  "Grange  Smorgas- 
board  Supper",  Grange  Hall,  Somers  Road. 
Tickets:  $2.00.  Two  sittings,  reservations 
please.  Call:    Mrs.  Doris  Hlbbard:    567-5658. 

7:00  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M.:  "Band  Program", 
center  playground,  Elast  Longmeadow   High 
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School   Band.   Bring  your   lawn  chairs  and 
blankets. 

8:00  P.M.  to  11:30  P.M.:  "Battle  of  the 
Bands",  high  school  gym.  Sponsored  by  the 
Recreation  Commission.  Admission:  $1.26. 

THURSDAY,    JULY    3 

12:00  P.M.  to  3:00  P.M.:  "This  'n  That  Sale" 
and  "Pudge  and  Bake  Sale",  The  Livery, 
Shaker  Rd.  Sfxjnsored  by  the  Council  for  the 
Aging. 

5:00  to  Sellout:  "Jaycee's  Beef  Barbecue", 
high  school  hockey  rink.  Price:  75<.  For 
tickets,  contact:    Bob  Bean  tel:    525-4070. 

6:00  P.M.  to  12:00  P  M. :  "Bavarian  Stein 
Fest",  Baldwin  St.  (across  from  K.  of  0.). 
Music.  Refreshments.  Commemorative  Steins, 
$2.00  (white-glazed  ceramic;  anniversary 
seal  In  blue).  Sponsored  by  the  Craftsmen's 
Club.  Contact:  George  Chmael,  390  Somers 
Road,  East  Longmeadow.  Also  on  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

8:00  to  fireworks:  "Jaycee's  Young  People's 
Dance",  High  School  Tennis  Courts.  Live 
band — No  admission. 

10:00  p.m.:  "Fireworks  Display",  high 
school. 

10:00  P.M.  to  12:00  P.M.:  Continuation  of 
Jaycee's  Young  People's  Dance. 

FRIDAY,    JULY    4 

9:00  A.M.  to  11:30  A.M.:  "Coffee  and  Do- 
nuts",  The  Livery,  Shaker  Road.  Sponsored 
by  the  Council  for  the  Aging. 

10:00  A.M.:  "Fourth  of  July  Parade",  the 
biggest  event  of  the  75th  celebration.  Floats, 
bands,  marching  units. 

10:00  A.M.:  "Box  Lunches",  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  lawn.  Center  Square.  Adults: 
75c.  Children:  50c.  Drinks  available.  Also 
available  at  high  school  parking  lot  during 
and  after  parade.  SjKDnsored  by  Women's  Fel- 
lowship, First  Congregational  Church. 

10:00  A.M.:  "Food  Booth",  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  58  Maple  Street  (near  RR). 
Hot  dogs,  cold  drinks,  souvenir  hats,  balloons, 
etc.  Also  refreshment  stand,  Center  Square, 
at  Gulf  Station. 

"Beard  Contest  Judging",  high  school  park- 
ing area.  At  conclusion  of  the  parade. 

12:00  Noon  to  12  P.M.:  "Bavarian  Stein 
Fest"  (see  Thursday  for  details). 

6:00  P.M.:  "Drum  Corps  Competition", 
high  school  athletic  field  and  bleachers.  Ad- 
mission: $1.50. 

SATURDAY,    JULY     5 

12:00  Noon  to  12:00  P.M.:  "Bavarian  Stein 
Feet"  (see  Thursday  for  details). 

1:00  P.M.  to  3:00  PM.;  "Fashion  Show", 
The  Livery  Shaker  Road.  For  teen  girls  and 
mothers.  Sponsored  by  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission and  "The  Wicked  Witch".  No  Ad- 
mission. 

2:00  P.M.:  "Band  Concert"  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Band,  Center  playground.  Spon- 
sored by  Shaker  Bowl.  Bring  your  lawn 
chairs  and  blankets. 

8:30  P.M.  to  12:00  P.M.:  "Gay  90's  Anni- 
versary Ball",  Willow  Glen,  CastlUan  Room. 
Hot  and  cold  hors  d'oeuvres — Music  by 
"Cookie"  Bates — Grand  March — Costume 
Prizes.  Tickets:  $2.50  per  person. 

For  tickets  call:  Mrs.  Joseph  Accorsl,  tel: 
525-2532,  Mrs.  Donald  Bremmer,  525-2425, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Davidson,  525-3088. 

Sponsored  by  the  Lions'  Club  and  Women's 
Community  Club. 

Pinal  event  of  the  celebration:  "Anniver- 
sary Store",  located  at  the  East  Longmeadow 
Grange  Hall,  Somers  Road,  12:00  P.M.  to 
2:00  P.M.,  Friday,  June  27th,  Saturday,  June 
28th,  Monday,  June  30th  thru  Saturday, 
July  5th,  Anniversary  Items  on  display  for 
sale  or  order. 

"Couutry  Store",  Maple  Street,  corner 
Baldwin  Street  near  R.R.,  Open  at  11:00  A.M. 
Dally  through  July  5th,  St.  Michael's  Catholic 
Women's  Club.  Red-striped  vests.  Advilts: 
$1.50.  Children:  75«'.  Aprons,  converted  to 
bonnets;  Bazaar  Items,  ■r^hite  elephants; 
penny  candy,  ceramics,  many  other  Items. 

"Food  Booth",  58  Maple  Street  (near  R.R.), 
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United  Methodist  Church  Group.  Hot  dogs, 
cold  drinks,  souvenir  hats,  ballons,  etc. 
Open  at  11:00  A.M.  Dally  through  July  5th. 


THE    FEELINGS   OF   THE    AVERAGE 
MIDDLE-INCOME  TAXPAYER 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  with  high  taxes,  inflation,  un- 
necessary spending  and  waste,  foreign 
aid,  Vietnam  costs,  and  msmy  other  ways 
to  get  rid  of  the  taxpayers  dollars.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  to  impose  a 
10-percent  surtax  in  1968  because  every- 
one who  should  know  said  it  would  halt 
inflation.  Hindsight  is  better  than  fore- 
sight. It  has  not.  Therefore,  I  voted 
against  the  surtax  extension.  President 
Nixon  campaigned  in  my  district  in  Mar- 
ion, m.,  just  before  the  election  and 
promised  my  people  that  he  would  be  for 
the  elimination  of  the  surtax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  order 
granted  me,  I  want  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a 
friend  and  constituent,  Mr,  R.  P.  Hibbs, 
of  DuQuoin,  111.,  pointing  out  the  feel- 
ings of  the  average  middle-income  tax- 
payer. They  are  mad.  We  had  better 
listen. 

Southern  Illinois  University, 

Carbond^le,  III.,  July  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Kenneth  J.  Gray, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Gray  :  Many  of  us  were 
encouraged  to  hear  the  pre-election  pledges 
by  our  new  administration  of  domestic  and 
International  changes  for  the  better;  we  are 
disenchanted  to  find  that  we  have  Just  what 
we  had  before — only  more  of  it. 

Of  immediate  concern  are  runaway  Infla- 
tion and  the  surtax;  the  latter,  at  least  by 
Implication,  the  elected  administration  prom- 
ised to  eliminate.  In  a  way,  I  guess  It  did: 
it  will  eliminate  the  confiscatory  7;^  i>er  cent 
1968  tax  under  President  Johnson  and  re- 
place It  with  10  percent  for  1969  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  "temporary"  tax — 
which  Is  the  pap  we  are  fed  to  make  a  new 
tax  swallowable?  Will  the  surtax  be  12  per 
cent  next  year,  15  the  following,  mounting  in 
perpetuity? 

Nearly  one-third  of  my  very  modest  gross 
Income  In  1968  went  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  Income  taxes  alone.  Add  to  this  the 
plethora  of  other  taxes,  steadily  mounting, 
the  new  Illinois  Income  taxes  and  Increases 
In  Its  other  ttixes,  I  must  work  nearly  every 
other  day  for  government,  not  counting  the 
governmental  record-keeping  I  must  do  on 
the  day  I  work  for  myself.  I  am  tired  of  sup- 
porting Increasing  numbers  of  persons  who 
live  off  my  labor.  In  many  cases  In  greater 
luxury  than  I,  weary  of  profligacy,  of  gov- 
ernment as  determiner  and  provider  of  every- 
thing for  everybody  everywhere. 

One  does  not  need  by  a  Keyneslan  econ- 
omist to  know  that  our  present  namby-pam- 
by efforts  of  coping  with  Inflation  are  like 
fighting  fire  with  gasoline;  they  accelerate 
Inflation,  not  Inhibit  It. 

The  chief  Inflater  Is  government  Itself, 
with  Its  gorged  budgets,  deficit  spending.  Its 
raising  of  the  interest  rates  on  Its  obli- 
gations, Its  enlarging  of  salaries.  How  can 
these  flght  Inflation?  Am  I  expected  to  be- 
lieve  that  If  I   spend   my  money.   Inflation 
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will  be  compounded  but  If  the  government 
spends  It,  Inflation  will  be  curbed? 

That  the  surtax  will  brake  Inflation  Is 
wlsMul  thinking  Indeed.  Has  it  done  so?  Will 
It  do  so?  How  can  It?  Already,  In  anticipa- 
tion of  Its  reenactment,  have  come  tremen- 
dous wage  hikes  for  all  kinds  of  labor  (see 
July  11  Time) ,  and  rises  In  prices  for  prod- 
ucts and  servlcee  as  cushions  against  the 
surtax. 

Pray  tell  me,  sir,  what  makes  wage  and 
price  control  Inviolable?  Indeed,  that  is  what 
the  surtax  purports  to  do.  Indirectly  and 
Ineffectually,  aggravating  the  malady  it  pur- 
ports to  cure  True.  It  does  debilitate  the 
si>endlng  power  of  those  like  me,  who  have 
no  powerful  union  or  lobby  to  raise  our  wages 
against  the  new  bite  and  who,  unlike  our 
legislators,  cannot  vote  ourselves  uncon- 
scionable Increasee  in  salary. 

Governmental  "guidelines"  for  price  and 
wage  controls  have  been  forcical,  Ignored, 
stultified  by  the  government  Itself.  I  am 
aware  of  the  Implications  and  complications 
of  definitive,  enforceable  wage  and  price  con- 
trols; but  our  present  gauche  dabbling  Is 
complicated,  too — and  worse  than  ineffectual. 
Price  and  wage  controls  did  stabilize  prices 
and  wages  during  our  wars.  There  will  come 
a  pla<?e' 'where  we  shall  have  to  take  this  re- 
fuctartrstep  anyway;  let  us  do  so  before  the 
disease  is  so  desperate  that  even  more  heroic 
remedies  will  not  cure  it. 

This  letter  sounds  like  embitterment;  in- 
deed, sir.  it  is. 

Respectfully  yours. 

R.    P.    HiBBS. 


GEN.    JOHN    P.    McCONNELL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend  ceremonies  last  Thursday 
at  the  White  House  honoring  a  dear 
friend.  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  The  able 
Air  Force  Chief  of  StalT  Is  retiring 
July  31. 

President  Nixon  said  of  General  Mc- 
Connell : 

EQs  performance  In  both  war  and  fjeace 
reflects  the  true  spirit  of  the  American  armed 
forces. 

I  have  known  General  McConnell  in 
war  and  peace,  professionally  and  per- 
sonally. I  have  talked  with  him  at  length 
on  matters  relating  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation;  and  I  have  enjoyed  his  company 
in  a  more  leisure  setting  as  he  visited  in 
my  district  in  Texas,  and  throughout  the 
country. 

As  leader  of  the  mightiest  air  jxjwer  in 
the  world.  General  McConnell  has  been 
tailor  made  for  the  job.  He  is  a  stem 
taskmaster.  When  he  gives  an  order, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  It 
will  be  obeyed,  immediately  and  accu- 
rately. His  professional  approach  has 
won  him  respect  from  the  oflScers  and 
men  of  the  Air  Force,  the  highest  respect. 
He  has  also  won  their  personal  admira- 
tion with  his  warm  personality. 

As  a  native  of  Arkansas,  General  Mc- 
Connell Is  well  known  throughout  my  dis- 
trict. We  are  all  appreciative  of  his  con- 
tributions In  our  area.  In  Texas,  we  call 
him  one  of  our  own. 

During  his  career,  the  Air  Force  has 
advanced  from  a  group  of  dedicated  pi- 
lots who  flew  by  the  seats  of  their  pants, 
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to  a  highly  sophisticated  computerized 
airborne  armada. 

It  is  a  vastly  diflferent  Air  Force  since 
the  day  that  the  young  John  McConnell 
signed  on.  His  contributions  did  much  to 
make  the  transition  orderly.  His  enthusi- 
asm was  Infectious.  His  men  have  kept 
this  Nation  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Permit  me,  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  vouch 
for  his  tremendous  dedication  to  his 
country.  There  never  has  lived  a  more 
intensely  dedicated  man.  He  was  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
as  such,  the  men  and  ofiBcers  gave  him 
total  response.  In  turn.  General  McCon- 
nell was  fiercely  loyal  to  his  Commander 
In  Chief,  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  to 
whom  he  gave  complete  dedication. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  of  this  loyalty  will 
always  remember  with  affection  and  re- 
spect the  services  of  the  General  McCon- 
nell who  led  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  its 
greatest  hours.  In  our  hall  of  fame  the 
name  of  John  McConnell  should  be  near 
the  top  for  that  is  where  he  belonged,  by 
nature,  experience,  and  service.  - 
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WATER  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  11, 
1969,  carried  an  Item  on  water  pollution 
In  the  Cuyahoga  River.  I  believe  the  first 
two  sentences  of  this  news  Item  to  be 
most  revealing,  and  I  quote : 

It  finally  happened.  The  Cuyahoga  River 
caught  on  flre  last  month. 

I  have  written  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Hickel  to  request  a  full  report  on 
the  specific  incident  described  In  the 
news  item  and  for  information  on  the 
allegation  In  the  news  item  that  various 
water  pollution  control  statutes  are  not 
being  enforced  with  regard  to  the 
Cuyahoga. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor's  news  item,  I  Include  the  text 
of  the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

It  finally  happened.  The  Cuyahoga  River 
caught  on  flre  last  month,  just  as  Cleveland 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  and  a  host  of  other 
antipollutlonlstfi  warned  it  would. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  Cuyahoga,  a  me- 
andering stream  which  flows  Into  Lake  Erie, 
are  supersaturated  with  pollutants — mainly 
unreclaimed  oils  and  other  gooey  wastes 
from  the  big  steel  mills  and  other  Industries 
lining  the  river's  banks. 

Spot  flres  from  oil  slicks  and  other  flam- 
mable junk  floating  In  the  river  are  usually 
put  out  quickly  by  patrolling  flreboats. 

But  this  time  the  situation  got  out  of 
hand,  owing  to  an  enormous  accumulation 
of  oil  that  apparently  was  dumped  Into  the 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlln 
Steel  Corporation. 

The  slick  ignited.  Shooting  flames  upward 
to  200  feet,  it  floated  downstream  under  two 
railroad  treetlee.  The  wooden  treetles  oaught 
flre.  Both  tracks,  curled  by  the  heat,  had  to 
be  closed.  Plre  officials  estimated  the  damage 
at  $50,000. 

Both  state  and  local  laws  prohibit  dump- 
ing of  industrial  wastes  into  the  Cuyahoga. 


But  the  laws  are  rarely  If  ever  Invoked.  And 
the  state  grants  permit«  to  Industries  to 
jettison  their  effluence  Into  the  stream. 

Mayor  Stokes  is  now  threatening  to  bring 
legal  action  against  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
prevent  it  from  renewing  these  permits. 

Meanwhile,  antlpollutlonists  hope  this  lat- 
est episode  will  trigger  a  public  outcry  for 
stlffer  laws  and  tougher  enforcement. 


A  PRIVATE  CORPORATION'S  MEAT 
COULD  BE  A  PUBLIC  UTILITY'S 
POISON 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WH^ON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wise  shopper  has  long  since 
learned  to  examine  all  of  the  goods  in 
the  marketplace  before  deciding  upon  a 
selection.  Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
can  be  likened  to  comparative  shoppers 
in  that  we  are  actively  seeking  new  and 
better  methods  through  which  to  run 
this  immense  and  troubled  public  serv- 
ice. The  Nixon  administration's  current 
offering  in  the  marketplace  of  postal 
ideas  is  a  public  corporation  financed 
through  public  and  private  Investments. 
The  corporation  plan  was  conceived  by 
a  Presidential  Commission  headed  by 
Frederick  R.  Kappel  of  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Kappel 
Commission  approached  their  task  with 
a  determination  to  do  what  is  best  for 
this  country's  mail  users,  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  they  are  sincerely  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  this  proposal;  never- 
theless, in  attempting  to  acquaint  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body  with  the 
merits  of  the  plan,  its  backers,  headed 
by  Mr.  Kappel,  are  offering  some  rather 
weak  and  uncertain  comparisons  as 
evidence. 

The  theory  is  being  put  forward  that 
because  the  A.T.  &  T.  Corp.  is  a  success- 
ful, going  concern  whose  stock  is  both 
healthy  and  attractive,  a  postal  corpora- 
tion along  similar  lines  will  be  a  golden 
bonanza  for  the  ailing  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment. Although  the  proponents  of 
this  theory  are  by  no  means  attempting 
to  dupe  or  hoodwink  the  public,  they  are, 
by  an  act  of  omission  rather  than  com- 
mission, failing  to  point  out  certain 
fundamental  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  present  A.T.  &  T.  Corp.  and 
the  suggested  postal  corporation. 

First,  as  far  as  an  economically 
healthy  operation  is  concerned,  let  me 
mention  the  fact  that  A.T.  &  T.  is  guar- 
anteed a  6  percent  profit;  this  is  not  a 
bad  deal  for  any  corporation,  public  or 
private.  No  such  guarantee  is  anticipated 
for  the  postal  corporation,  which  would 
have  a  tough  enough  time  merely  break- 
ing even,  let  alone  profiting.  Second, 
the  Post  OfiBce  Department  is  a  public 
utility  which  must  service  everyone, 
everywhere  within  our  borders,  whether 
it  is  pleasant,  profitable,  prudent,  and 
prestigious  or  not.  Such  oppressive  dress 
are  not  part  of  the  phone  company's 
plan.  Areas  which  are  deemed  undeslr- 
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able  for  various  reasons — including  profit 
margins — find  themselves  outside  the 
wonderful  world  of  A.T.  &  T. — no  prin- 
cess phones  for  them.  Third,  a  short 
note  to  cousin  Mary  Jane  in  Sea  Girt, 
N.J.  costs  the  same  £is  a  long  letter  to 
Aunt  Dorothy  in  Imperial  Beach,  Calif. 
Public  spirited  bargains  such  as  this  are 
not  to  be  found  on  the  telephone,  for 
which  charges  are  based  according  to 
minutes  and  distance.  Indeed,  the  Itist 
reduction  in  telephone  rates,  heavily 
ballyhooed  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
ads.  was  actually  a  direct  result  of  a 
Government  order.  This  hardly  corre- 
sponds with  the  proposed  postal  corpora- 
tion's strictly  nonprofit,  nondiscrimina- 
tory, public  service  nature.  Finally,  per- 
haps "neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  sleet 
nor  gloom  of  night  shall  stay  the 
couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of 
their  appointed  rounds,"  but  it  certainly 
cannot  be  said  that  those  elements,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  never  "stayed" 
the  telephone  from  its  Intended  func- 
tion. While  people  have  learned  to  ac- 
cept occasional  substandard  telephone 
service  for  various  reasons — faulty 
equipment,  overloaded  circuits,  downed 
power  lines,  et  cetera — few  of  us  will 
readily  tolerate  a  letter  never  delivered 
or  a  mail  route  market  "out  of  order."  In 
short.  It  is  just  not  the  same. 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  the  postal 
corporation  scheme  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
idea  or  that  I  am  dead  set  against  it:  the 
point  I  want  to  underscore  is  simply  that 
the  big  business,  corporate-oriented 
community,  with  Mr.  Kappel  as  its  chief 
.spokesman,  should  not  presume  to  be 
holding  the  key  to  a  miraculous  corporate 
panacea  for  our  postal  ills  when  direct, 
comparative  examination  reveals  inept 
analogies  and  faulty  reasoning  in  the 
attempts  to  match  existing  corporate 
structures  to  the  needs  of  our  postal 
service. 

Additionally,  I  do  not  deny  that  we 
must  move  decisively  toward  postal  re- 
form. I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  this 
course — but  after,  not  before,  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  of  the  solutions  avail- 
able for  the  Department's  diflQcultles, 
unbeclouded  by  the  rhetoric  of  big  busi- 
ness salesmanship.  It  is  misdirected 
altruism  at  best  and  overbearing  hypoc- 
risy at  worst  which  manifests  itself  In 
postal  corporation  sales  pitches  from 
corporate  leaders  who  have  no  need  or 
history  of  being  totally  responsive  or 
totally  responsible  to  the  public  interest, 
as  a  proper  postal  service  must  be.  What 
we  need  is  a  chance  for  cautious  shopping 
in  the  absence  of  high  pressure  salesmen. 
What  is  good  for  A.T.  &  T.  is  good  for 
the  Post  Office?  To  quote  an  old  but  ap- 
plicable expression,  "it  aint  necessarily 


so. 


MEN  ON  THE  MOON 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NTEW    JEBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
heard  that  our  astronauts,  Armstrong 
and  Aldrin.  have  successfully  lifted  off 
the  moon,  and  are  now  in  orbit  steering 
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for  rendezvous  with  Michael  Collins  in 
the  Columbia.  It  is,  needless  to  say,  a 
major  relief  to  know  that  they  have  be- 
gun their  journey  homeward,  and  I  guess 
that  it  will  now  be  easier  to  talk  about 
their  feats  of  yesterday. 

How  magnificlent  it  was  to  see  them 
last  night  touch  the  moon's  surface  and 
perform  their  historic  tasks.  This  entire 
undertaking  brings  out  all  the  superla- 
tives in  one's  vocabulary,  and  makes 
speech  itself  seem  little  and  imimpor- 
tant. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  our  hearts  and 
prayers  are  with  the  astronauts  and 
their  families,  and  that  the  Nation  is 
proud  and  happy  about  their  historic 
mission. 


DALLAS  LEADS  TEXAS;    SEVEN   OF 
TOP    10    COMPANIES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  has  an  interest- 
ing article  which  was  headlined  'Dallas 
First  as  Texas  Business  Hub."  This  par- 
ticular article  in  the  New  York  Times 
stresses  the  point  that  seven  of  the 
largest  10  companies  in  Texas  are  dom- 
iciled in  Dallas. 

We  are  proud  of  the  growth  of  Dallas 
because  it  measures  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  our  great  business  leaders. 
These  businessmen  have  built  companies 
that  provide  job  opportunities  in  fields 
ranging  from  banking  and  insurance  to 
electronics  and  baking  goods. 

Dallas  takes  pride  in  its  present 
achievement,  but  the  greatest  thrill  is  to 
look  to  the  dynamic  future. 

The  following  is  the  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  July  20,  1969: 

Dallas  established  Itself  as  the  center  of 
Texas  business  this  week  with  the  release  of 
a  list  of  the  top  100  companies  in  Texas, 
showing  Dallas  with  seven  of  the  top  10. 

The  list,  compiled  by  the  Texas  Parade 
magazine,  also  showed  Dallas  with  38  of  the 
top  100.  Houston  was  second  with  31  and 
the  remaining  31  were  scattered  throughout 
the  state. 

Top  ranked  among  the  corporate  giants 
is  Llng-Temco-Vought  of  Dallas,  with  82.7- 
billlon  in  1968  sales.  The  top  100  Texas  cor- 
porations are  ranked  by  sales  in  1968  or 
fiscal  1968.  by  net.  and  by  employes.  Assets 
are  also  reported. 

Second  Is  Houston's  Tenneco.  which  had 
1968  sales  of  just  over  $2  billion.  It  ranked 
first  in  assets  and  net  Income  and  second  In 
employes.  L-T-V  was  second  In  assets,  fourth 
in  net  and  first  in  employes. 

Third  largest  of  the  top  100  was  Hallibur- 
ton of  Dallas.  After  Halliburton,  the  compa- 
nies in  the  top  10  ranks  as  follows:  Texas 
Instruments  of  Dallas;  PennzoU  United  of 
Houston:  Dresser  Industries  of  Dallas;  South- 
land Corporation  of  Dallas:  Anderson.  Clay- 
ton &  Co.  of  Houston:  Collins  Radio  of  Dal- 
las, and  Campbell  Taggart  Bakeries  of  Dallas. 

In  the  collateral  lists.  Dallas  and  Houston 
split  the  four  biggest  l>anks.  all  of  which 
have  resources  of  $1 -billion  or  more  (Includ- 
ing the  Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas 
with  more  than  $2-binion).  Houston  out- 
ranks Dallas  in  the  top-30-banks  list,  six  to 
flve 

In  the  list  of  the  top  40  life  Insurance 
companies,   Dallas   leads  with  22.  and  Port 
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Worth  and  Houston  each  have  seven.  The 
biggest  company  in  the  state,  American  Na- 
tional, is  based  in  Galveston. 

Statistically,  the  economy  of  Texas  seems 
to  be  about  one  third  based  in  Dallas,  one 
third  in  Houston  and  the  remaining  third 
in  the  rest  of  the  state. 


BASEBALL  ANNIVERSARY 
OBSERVANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today 
nearlng  the  high  point  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary obser\'ance  of  organized  base- 
ball. Tonight  the  centennial  banquet  will 
be  held  at  Washington's  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  at  which  the  all-time  baseball 
team  will  be  announced  as  well  as  the 
greatest  player  ever.  Honored  guests  at 
the  dinner  will  include  the  living  mem- 
bers of  the  greatest  team,  members  of 
the  baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  heroes  of 
past  AU-Star  games,  and  the  entire  1969 
All-star  cast. 

Tomorrow,  President  Nixon  will  have 
about  400  of  these  guests  over  to  the 
White  House  for  a  reception.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  All-star  game  will  be  held  at 
R.F.K.  stadium  with  the  President  in 
attendance. 

This  all  began  100  years  ago  when  a 
group  of  Cincinnati  businessmen  orga- 
nized a  professional  baseball  club  called 
the  Red  Stockings.  By  openly  offering 
attractive  salaries,  they  recruited  the 
best  players  from  the  amateur  and 
semipro  ranks,  including  the  first  la- 
mous  Wright  brothers,  playing-manacer 
Harry  and  star  shortstop  George.  This 
team,  headed  by  Cincinnati  attorney  A. 
B.  Champion,  then  toured  the  eastern 
States  in  the  early  summer  of  1869,  tak- 
ing on  the  top  teams  in  each  city. 

On  June  25  they  came  to  Washington 
and  defeated  the  Nationals  24  to  8  on 
the  field  then  at  15th  and  S  Streets  NW. 
A  large  crowd  of  about  7,000  came  out 
In  holiday  atmosphere  to  view  the  tour- 
ing professionals.  The  Red  Stockings 
were  well  received  locally  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  given  a  tour  of  the 
city  by  the  Washington  club.  President 
Grant  received  them  at  the  White  House, 
where  he  shook  hands  with  them  and 
complimented  them  on  their  play.  He 
promised  to  witness  their  next  pame  if 
his  official  duties  permitted  him.  On 
June  28  the  Red  Stockings  beat  the 
Washington  Olympics  16  to  5  before  an- 
other large  crowd  which  presumably  in- 
cluded the  President.  At  least  his  car- 
riage was  parked  on  the  outfield  grass. 

This  gave  the  Red  Stockings  20  con- 
secutive victories  and  they  returned  to 
Cincinnati  on  July  1  for  an  enthusiastic 
reception  and  to  prepare  for  their 
western  tour.  At  the  civic  banquet  in 
their  honor.  Club  President  A.  B.  Cham- 
pion rose  to  his  feet  and  said : 

Someone  asked  me  today  whom  I  would 
rather  be.  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  or 
President  Champion  ol  the  Clnclnn.itl  Base- 
ball Club.  I  Immediately  answered  htm  that 
I  would  by  far  rather  be  the  president  of  the 
baseball  club. 
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The  team  then  toured  to  the  west 
coa5t  and  back  playing  the  leading 
teams  in  the  country.  They  won  all  65 
games  in  their  spectacular  1869  season 
and  succeeded  in  stimulating  a  great  in- 
terest in  what  was  soon  to  become  our 
national  game. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  President 
Nixon  is  emulating  President  Grant's 
gesture  of  a  century  ago  by  inviting  base- 
ball's greatest  players  to  the  White 
House.  We  are  also  pleased  to  note  in  this 
centennial  year  that  the  President  has 
sparked  interest  in  the  national  game  by 
attending  several  Washington  Senator 
contests.  He  has  already  attended  five 
regular  season  games  here.  No  President 
has  shown  that  much  interest  in  baseball 
in  many  years.  Too  often  the  only  time 
a  Chief  Executive  attended  a  major 
league  game  was  to  throw  out  the  first 
ball  on  opening  day.  and  sometimes  that 
task  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Vice 
President  or  some  other  top  ofHcial.  In 
fact,  ,Mr.  Nixon  has  been  the  only  per- 
son to-Derform  this  duty  as  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident, in  1959,  and  as  President  in  1969. 

The  only  other  Presidents  to  show  such 
interest  in  major  league  baseball  were 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  William  Howard 
Taft.  In  his  first  year  in  office  in  1913, 
President  Wilson  attended  seven  games 
in  Washington,  where  Walter  Johnson 
was  then  the  chief  attraction.  As  the 
President  left  the  park  on  one  of  his 
first  outings,  the  fans  hollered  "Come 
again  Woody,"  and  he  did,  three  times  in 
1  week.  His  attendance  dropped  off 
sharply  after  the  1913  season,  because  of 
the  press  of  duties  during  World  War  I. 
and  because  of  illness  which  restricted 
his  activities. 

President  Tait,  who  initiated  the 
practice  of  throwing  out  the  first  ball 
on  opening  day  in  1910,  saw  a  total  of 
six  games  that  year.  Three  were  in  Wash- 
ington and  three  were  on  the  road  where 
he  could  take  in  National  League  games. 

In  the  course  of  his  4-year  Presidency, 
he  saw  a  total  of  14  major  league  games, 
including  one  game  in  Chicago,  one  in 
his  hometown  of  Cincinnati,  two  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  three  in  St.  Louis.  On 
May  4,  1910.  in  St.  Louis,  he  went  to  the 
extreme  of  going  to  the  National  League 
park  to  see  the  Cardinals  play  the  Reds, 
only  to  leave  midway  in  the  contest  to 
attend  the  game  at  American  League 
park  between  the  St.  Louis  Browns  and 
the  Cleveland  Indians. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  attention  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  paid  to  baseball  in  this 
anniversary  year  and  we  invite  him  to 
attend  one  of  the  games  in  Cincinnati 
before  this  season  is  over.  He  would  see 
the  hittingest  team  in  many  a  year  and 
it  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  city 
which  sent  out  the  first  professional  team 
100  years  ago. 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 
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about  the  need  to  overhaul  the  present 
oil  import  program. 

One  month  later,  I  introduced  three 
bills— H.R.  10799,  H.R.  10800,  and  H.R. 
10801 — that  would  phase  out  this  pro- 
gram over  a  10-year  period.  I  was  Joined 
in  this  effort  by  53  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  from  many  areas  of  the  country. 

Since  I  introduced  my  bill,  I  have  come 
Eicross  several  interesting  articles  about 
the  oil  import  program.  I  placed  one  of 
these  in  the  Record  on  June  16  at  page 
16012.  which  I  still  think  would  be  very 
good  reading  for  my  colleagues. 

On  July  18,  the  New  York  Times  had 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  import  pro- 
gram and  specifically  on  the  effect  it  has 
had  on  New  England  cons'uners.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Service  for  Whom? 

In  an  oblique  attack  on  proposals  to  build 
an  oU  complex  In  Maine  that  would  utilize 
Imported  petroleum  at  lower  prices  than 
currently  available.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  told  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  the  other  day  that  the  present  Im- 
port quota  system  for  oU  had  "served  well 
until  we  began  to  develop  many  exceptions." 

There  Is  no  question  that  Import  restric- 
tions have  well  served  those  who  profit  hand- 
somely from  protected,  high-cost  domestic 
oil  production.  But  for  the  many  New  Eng- 
landers  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  pe- 
troleum products,  oil  quotas  have  meant 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  In  ex- 
cessive prices.  Professor  Joel  B.  Dirlam  of 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  estimated 
l>efore  a  Senate  subcommittee  last  spring 
that  the  proposed  Maine  refinery  alone  could 
result  in  savings  for  New  England  of  as  much 
as  $158  million  annually. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Interior  Sec- 
retary, who  is  a  member  of  the  Presidential 
task  force  studying  the  Maine  proposal,  to 
ser\'e  a  broader  public  Interest  than  that  of 
domestic  oil  producers. 


July  21,  1969 
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POLITICS  OF  THE  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1969,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  week,  the  President 
recommended  certain  steps  to  bring  the 
current  population  explosion  under  con- 
trol. The  reaction,  pro  and  con.  to  the 
recommendations  gives  an  interesting 
insight  into  the  politics  of  our  runaway 
population. 

It  is  said  that  politics  make  strange 
bedfellows.  The  wire  service  story  in  the 
Evening  Star  for  July  19  attributes  the 
following  remarks  to  individuals  and 
spokesmen  for  the  groups  indicated.  The 
religious  view,  the  NAACP  professional's 
view,  and  the  Indianapolis  mother's  view 
are  those  expected.  The  SIECUS  ap- 
proval of  Federal  money  in  its  field,  how- 
ever, leads  to  a  nasty  suspicion  that  its 
endeavors  with  our  children  are  not  en- 
tirely unselfish  when  there  is  a  dollar  to 
be  made. 

Excerpts  from  the  news  story  follow: 


Nixon  Popitlation  Plan  Stibs  Both 
Praise,  Doubt 

"There  Is  an  impUclt  pressure  in  receiving 
from  the  same  hand  both  a  welfare  check 
and  advice  on  what  to  do  to  keep  the  family 
down,"  said  Msgr.  Hugh  Curran,  director  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archdlooesan  Family 
Ufe  bureau  in  New  York. 

"The  real  question  Is  one  of  freedom,  not 
of  contraception,"  Msgr.  Curran  said,  adding 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  "the  proper 
role  of  the  government  to  embark  on  a  con- 
traceptive program." 

•  •  •  •  a 

Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  executive  director  of 
the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council 
of  the  United  States  (SIECUS),  called  the 
message  "a  tremendous  step  forward  toward 
peace — peace  because  population  pressures 
engender  hostility,  locally  and  nationally." 
«  «  •  •  • 

Marvin  Davles,  Florida  field  secretary  for 
the  NAACP,  speaking  for  himself  said,  "I  do 
not  think  the  President's  plan  Is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  black  people.  Our  women  need 
to  produce  more  babies,  not  less.  Our  prob- 
lems are  mainly  economic  ones,  and  until  we 
comprise  30  to  35  percent  of  the  population, 
we  won't  be  able  to  really  affect  the  power 
structure  in  this  country." 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  Indianapolis  woman,  36,  with  eight 
children  and  a  husband  making  $36-a-week 
take-hpme  pay,  said:  "I  wish  somebody  had 
told  me  about  birth  control  before  now.  It's 
too  late  to  do  me  much  good  but  It  will 
help  my  daughters." 


FOREIGN   AID    BENEFITS 
CALIFORNIA  ECONOMY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  program 
that  both  benefits  our  own  country  and 
benefits  many  other  countries  through- 
out the  world  exemplifies  a  high  form  of 
statesmanship.  One  program  that  meets 
these  criteria  is  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Many  people  think  of  foreign  aid  as 
a  generous  means  of  helping  less  devel- 
oped countries  along  the  road  to  self-sus- 
taining economic  growth.  Others  point 
to  its  role  as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  What  is  often  overlooked  is 
the  contribution  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram makes  to  our  own  economy.  It  con- 
tributes in  a  number  of  ways.  By  help- 
ing comitries  to  modernize,  aid  builds 
new  trade  partners  and  markets  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  States  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  highway  to  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia.  Foreign  aid  also  makes 
a  direct  contribution  to  our  economy: 
98  percent  of  foreign  aid  purchases  are 
made  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  States  which  benefit  most 
importantly  from  foreign  aid  purchases 
is  California.  In  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
year  1969  California  manufacturers  re- 
ceived AID-flnanced  orders  totaling  over 
827  million.  In  addition,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968,  California  institutions  and 
individuals  held  technical  service  con- 
tracts totaling  almost  $25  million. 


In  Orange  County,  in  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1969,  16  manufacturing  firms 
held  contracts  totaling  over  $400,000. 
This  includes  manufacturers  in  Anaheim, 
Costa  Mesa,  Fullerton,  Newport  Beach, 
Orange,  and  Santa  Ana. 

The  dual  nature  of  foreign  aid  becomes 
clear  when  we  note  that  each  of  the 
$62  million  worth  of  AID  contracts  in 
California  represents  jobs  and  profits 
for  the  people  of  the  State.  At  the  same 
time,  the  products  and  services  that  are 
purchased  will  make  a  real  contribution 
to  world  economic  development. 


PRESIDENT  NGUYEN  VAN  THIEU'S 
STATEMENT  OFFERING  FREE 
ELECTIONS  AS  A  MEANS  TO  END 
THE   WAR   IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
11,  1969,  South  Vietnam's  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  delivered  a  speech  to 
his  nation  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
series  of  concessions  made  by  himself 
and  his  government  to  bring  about 
meaningful  discussions  for  peace. 

In  this  speech.  President  Thieu  also 
made  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant offer  for  resolving  the  war  in 
Vietnam  through  elections  in  which  all 
political  parties  in  South  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding the  Communists  themselves, 
could  participate  if  they  renounced  vio- 
lence and  pledged  themselves  to  accept 
the  results  of  such  elections. 

President  Tliieu  unequivocally  pledged 
to  abide  by  the  results  of  the  election 
whatever  the  results  may  be. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today 
President  Thieu 's  entire  speech  and  I 
challenge  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  up  to  now  criticized  President 
Thieu  and  his  honest  efforts  at  peace  to 
show  me  and  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
America,  any  efforts  made  by  the  Com- 
munists and  any  similar  concessions  to 
bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  President  Thieu  has  made  an 
honest  offer  to  help  resolve  this  conflict. 

The  Commimists'  response  has  been  as 
was  expected— a  tirade  of  invectives  and 
abuses  against  the  Thieu  administration 
and  against  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  President  Nixon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  President  Thleu's 
speech  would  get  the  highest  distribution 
in  this  country  so  our  American  citizens 
can  see  the  degree  of  concessions  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Grovemment  has 
made  in  a  sincere  effort  to  find  peace 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  been  so  critical  of  President  Thieu's 
efforts  will  carefully  read  this  speech  and 
then  join  with  me  in  rallying  world  opin- 
ion against  the  Communists  for  refus- 
ing this  very  generous  offer. 

Mrs.  Binh.  the  chief  Communist  ne- 
gotiator in  Paris,  recently  stated  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  are 
capable  of  continuing  this  war  for  as 
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long  as  necessary,  perhaps  5,  10,  or  20 
years  if  need  be. 

The  Communists,  in  rejecting  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  proposal,  make  it  quite  clear 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  negotiate  any 
kind  of  an  agreement  which  would  deny 
them  ultimate  control  over  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  been  so 
quick  in  denouncing  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam 
will  carefully  read  President  Thieu's 
speech.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
can,  in  the  light  of  his  truly  generous 
offer  and  in  the  light  of  the  Communists' 
arrogant  rejection  of  this  proposal,  now 
unite  the  American  people  behind  a 
sound  program  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  restore  peace  to  that  very  be- 
leaguered nation. 

No  one  can  fault  President  Thieu  for 
his  latest  proposal  and  it  should  now  be 
patently  clear  that  it  is  the  Communists 
who  do  not  want  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Address  by  President  Thiett 

President  Thieu's  speech  follows: 

When  I  took  office  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public. I  pledged  before  the  nation  that  I 
would  devote  my  efforts  to  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

The  Vietnamese  people  from  North  to 
South  long  for  peace  after  so  many  years  of 
war  and  destruction. 

All  of  Vlet-Nam  has  not  known  real  peace 
for  over  two  decades. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  fifteen  years  after  the 
Geneva  Armistice,  Vlet-Nam  is  still  at  war. 

War  is  unnecessary  and  cannot  solve  any 
problem  In  today's  world. 

The  p>eople--ftnd  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  stand  for  peace.  Inde- 
pendence, freedom,  sovereignty,  unity  and 
territorial  integrity.  The  authorities  of 
North  Vlet-Nam  profess  that  they  are  pur- 
suing these  same  goals. 

The  major  question  is  how  best  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  difference 
should  be  solved  by  means  of  aggression 
After  so  many  years  of  hostilities,  North 
Vlet-Nam  should  realize  that  it  cannot  im- 
pose Its  rule  by  force.  On  the  contrary. 
North  Viet-Nam's  attempts  to  Impose  its 
domination  by  the  use  of  force  have  brought 
destruction  and  suffering  to  the  people  in 
both  parts  of  Vlet-Nam,  and  nobody  can 
predict  the  turn  of  events  if  this  aggression 
continues  much  longer. 

Our  country  is  very  richly  endowed  by 
nature.  Our  people  are  dynamic,  courageous, 
and  hard-working.  The  brightest  future 
awaits  the  whole  Vietnamese  nation  if  only 
this  fratricidal  war  could  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

In  the  context  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  world  today,  the  basic  objectives  of 
peace,  Independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and 
territorial  Integrity  which  North  Vlet-Nam 
professes  to  pursue  can  be  fully  attained 
only  If.  first,  peace  can  be  achieved  among 
the  Vietnamese. 

Toward  that  end.  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam.  I  have  made  relentless 
efforts  and  repeated  acts  of  goodwill. 

I  can  reveal  now  that,  even  before  the 
beginning  of  the  preliminary  Parts  conver- 
sations, I  had  requested  the  good  offices  of 
Important  International  personalities  and 
governments  not  Involved  in  this  conflict  to 
bring  about  i>eace  negotiations  between 
North  Vlet-Nam  and  South  Vlet-Nam.  These 
efforts  did  not  bring  concrete  results  because 
of  the  negative  attitude  of  Hanoi. 

Subsequently,  on  March  31,  1968,  we  agreed 
with  the  United  States  Oovemment  on  the 
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cessation  of  bombing  covering  most  parts 
of  North  Vlet-Nam,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  preliminary  Paris  conversations. 

Later,  in  November  1968,  we  concurred 
with  the  United  States  Government  on  the 
total  cessation  of  bombing  over  North  Vlet- 
Nam  with  the  understanding  that  North 
Vlet-Nam  would  begin  serious  talks  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  At 
that  time,  it  was  made  clear  that  such  talks 
could  not  be  productive  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  cities  were  being  shelled  and  the 
DMZ  was  being  abused. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam  of  Hanoi  having  the  "NLP"  on  iu  side 
at  the  Paris  talks  is  another  Important  ges- 
ture of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vlet-Nam. 

Later,  the  continued  participation  of  the 
Government  of  Vlet-Nam  in  the  Paris  talks 
despite  the  violations  by  Hanoi  of  the  tinder- 
standings  relating  to  the  total  cessation  of 
bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam,  constitutes 
another  indication  of  our  goodwill  and  sin- 
cere desire  for  peace. 

Our  acceptance  of  the  formula  of  simul- 
taneous withdrawal  of  Communist  aggres- 
sors and  allied  troops  is  another  manifes- 
tation of  our  good  will  for  peace. 

On  March  25  this  year,  I  made  the  offer 
to  the  "NLF"  for  private  talks,  without  pre- 
conditions, toward  the  solution  of  the  inter- 
nal political  problems  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
in  a  brotherly  spirit.  The  offer  still  stands. 

On  April  7.  I  presented  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam's  six-f>olnt  program  for  peace 
which  is  comprehensive  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  sound  basis  for  discussions  toward  a 
peace  settlement. 

At  Midway  on  June  8,  with  President  Nixon. 
I  expressed  the  intention  to  seek  a  just 
settlement  to  this  conflict  in  a  spirit  of  pa- 
tience and  goodwill. 

President  Nixon  and  I  also  agreed  on  the 
reduction  of  US  troops  In  Vlet-Nam. 
FMrther  replacements  of  American  troops 
will  be  considered  at  regular  Intervals. 

Communist  propaganda  has  distorted  the 
facts,  and  reversed  the  roles  in  portraying 
the  allied  countries  in  Vlet-Nam  as  aggres- 
sors, while  they  picture  themselves  as  •lib- 
erators." The  fact  for  all  to  see  is  Just  the 
reverse:  Communist  aggression  had  started 
many  years  before  the  allied  nations  began 
to  participate  actively  In  the  common  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

A  few  days  ago,  allied  troops  have  begun 
to  be  reduced.  Allied  troops  came  to  Viet- 
Nam  after  Communist  aggression  had  started, 
and  are  being  reduced  before  the  Communist 
aggressors  accept  to  leave  the  scene.  These 
are  facts,  and  show  clearly  who.  In  this  con- 
flict, are  genuinely  for  peace. 

In  contrast  to  our  rei>eated  acts  of  good- 
will for  peace,  the  Communist  aggressors 
have  continued  to  infiltrate  troops  and  war 
materials  Into  South  Vlet-Nam  and  to  vio- 
late the  DMZ,  and  the  neutrality  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  They 
continue  their  indiscriminate  shelllngs 
against  the  civilian  population,  and  their 
acts  of  terrorism.  Recently,  the  Communists' 
desperate  and  futile  attacks  against  T^y 
Ninh  and  Benhet.  their  attacks  against 
Muong  Suoi  in  Laos,  and  their  repeated  vio- 
lations of  Cambodian  territory  amply  dem- 
onstrate the  continuation  of  their  aggres- 
sion, and  their  desire  to  seek  mlUtarj'  victory 
Instead  of  a  peace  settlement. 

The  Communists  also  persist  in  refusing  to 
hold  serious  talks  in  Paris  and  in  maintain- 
ing their  absurd  depiands  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  legal  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam,  and  for  the  unconditional  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  allied  troops. 

However,  this  war  cannot  be  permitted  to 
last  indefinitely.  It  should  be  ended  one  way 
or  another.  We,  the  peace-loving  people, 
would  like  to  solve  this  war  by  way  of  rec- 
onciliation. 

To  move  the  negotiations  forward.  I  feel 
that  a  major  initiative  is  needed.  To  that 
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effect,  we  are  willing  to  make,  as  another  act 
of  goodwill,  a  comprehensive  offer  for  the 
pwlltlcal  settlement  of  this  conflict. 

Both  sides  In  this  struggle  have  said  that 
the  internal  affairs  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
should  be  decided  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves,  In  a  free  and  democratic  fashion. 

The  only  way  for  the  i>eople  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  to  exercise  their  right  of  self-de- 
termination, to  participate  In  public  affairs, 
and  to  determine  the  future  of  the  country, 
Is  through  elections  in  which  they  can  genu- 
inely express  their  choice,  free  from  fear  and 
coercion 

In  this  spirit,  free  elections  can  be  based 
on  the  following  principles: 

( 1 )  All  political  parties  and  groups,  In- 
cluding the  "NLP"  which  Is  now  bearing 
arms  against  us,  can  participate  In  the  elec- 
tions If  they  renounce  violence  and  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
elections. 

(2)  To  make  sure  that  the  elections  would 
if  conducted  In  all  fairness,  an  electoral 
commission  could  be  set  up.  In  which  all  po- 
litical parties  and  groups,  including  the 
"NLP"  now  fighting  against  us.  could  be  rep- 
resented. 

The  electoral  commission  will  assiu-e  equal 
opportunities  In  the  campaigning  to  all 
caadldates. 

It  will  also  enable  all  poUUcal  parties  and 
groups  to  participate  In  watching  the  polls 
to  see  that  f)eopIe  vote  absolutely  freely,  and 
In  watching  the  counting  of  the  ballots  to 
see  that  they  are  honestly  counted. 

(3)  An  International  body  is  to  be  estab- 
lished to  supervise  the  elections,  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  elections  are  held  under  con- 
ditions fair  to  all. 

(4)  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  with  the 
other  side  the  timetable  and  the  modalities 
under  which  the  elections  will  be  held. 

(5)  There  will  be  no  reprisals  or  discrimi- 
nation after  the  elections. 

(6)  The  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  declares 
that  it  win  abide  by  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tions, whatever  these  results  may  be.  We 
challenge  the  other  side  to  declare  the  same. 

The  other  side  claims  that  It  controls  30 
percent  of  the  population  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  We  say  that  they  dominate  by  force 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  population.  Let 
these  claims  be  put  to  the  test  of  elections. 
If  the  other  side  really  believes  its  own 
claims,  and  really  stands  for  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  it  not  to  accept 
our  offer  of  genuinely  iree  elections,  in  which 
they  can  participate  without  discrimination, 
not  only  in  the  voting  but  also  in  the  control 
of  the  counting  of  the  votes,  with  Inter- 
national supervision. 

To  be  meanln^jful,  e!»c+1ons  should  be  con- 
ducted under  conditions  under  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  can  exercise  their 
choice,  free  from  fear  and  coercion. 

Thus,  there  Is  an  obvious  connection  be- 
tween free  elections,  3uper\'lsed  withdrawal 
of  non-South  Vietnamese  forces,  and  an  end 
to  violence  and  terrorism. 

Today  I  renew  the  offer  of  private  talks 
with  the  "NLP",  without  preconditions,  to 
discuss  the  above  and  any  other  questions, 
toward  the  restoration  of  peace  and  national 
reconciliation. 

The  other  side  should  not  misconstrue  our 
desire  for  peace  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  It 
should  not  be  induced  by  our  repeated  acts  of 
goodwill  into  believing  that  it  has  only  to 
remain  adamantly  negative  for  us  to  accept 
eventual  surrender. 

We  are  fighting  for  a  Just  cause  and  in 
self-defense,  and  we  are  becoming  every  day 
stronger.  We  shall  not  grow  tired  In  this 
struggle.  In  fact  there  Is  a  point  beyond 
which  we  shall  get  tired  of  making  unilateral 
acts  of  goodwill.  Hanoi  will  then  have  to 
bear  all  the  consequences  of  the  protracted 
war,  and  It  has  to  assume  full  responsibilities 
for  the  sufferings  that  It  imposes  on  the 
people  In  both  parts  of  Vlet-Nam. 
Dear   Fellow   Countrymen,   the   fact   that 
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today  we  make  another  initiative  of  peace, 
after  many  initiatives  of  peace  in  the  past, 
clearly  demonstrates  to  public  opinion  every- 
where that  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  once 
more  has  maximum  goodwill  for  peace,  in 
contrast  to  the  negative  attitude  of  Hanoi 
and  its  auxlllarlefl.  It  shows  that  we  never 
neglect  any  opportunity  to  take  positive 
actions  for  peace. 

These  are  correct  actions,  and  It  Is  our 
duty,  as  peace-loving  people,  to  undertake 
them  even  when  we  are  the  victims  of  ag- 
gression and  are  determined  to  struggle  un- 
til aggression  is  ended. 

Besides,  initiatives  of  peace  Indicate  also 
our  real  strength.  Today,  everybody  has  seen 
that  militarily  the  Communists  cannot  de- 
feat us  because  they  have  become  weaker 
and  more  disorganized,  while  in  contrast  we 
become  stronger  every  day  and  can  assume 
an  increasingly  larger  share  In  the  defense 
of  our  country.  Politically,  we  can  chal- 
lenge those  who  are  fighting  against  us  to 
accept  the  test  of  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  through  elections. 

We  can  do  so  because  we  have  self-confi- 
dence, and  because  we  are  convinced  that, 
when  the  Vietnamese  poeple  are  given  a  free 
choice,  they  always  choose  freedom. 

For  a  long  time,  we  the  peace-loving  peo- 
ple have  put  forward  the  policy  of  national 
reconciliation,  suppression  of  hatred,  and  na- 
tional union.  We  have  sincerely  carried  out 
that  policy.  Today,  we  continue  that  policy. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  require  those  who  are 
fighting  against  us  to  surrender.  On  the  con- 
trary. If  they  renounce  violence  and  terror- 
Ism,  and  sincerely  accept  the  democratic  pro- 
cedures, we  shall  be  most  glad  to  have  them 
cooperate  with  us  In  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  this  country,  with  all  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  regular  citizens. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  with 
the  responsibility  and  conscience  of  a  leader 
in  the  face  of  a  war  which  hsis  been  ravaging 
this  country  for  so  many  years,  which  has 
caused  the  death  of  so  many  brave  soldiers, 
cadres  and  Innocent  civilians,  which  has  seen 
women  and  children  dally  killed  by  the  Com- 
munists and  the  destruction  suffered  by  our 
countrymen,  although  we  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  fight  to  defend  our  Independ- 
ence and  our  freedom,  I  have  constantly,  ev- 
ery day,  searched  for  possibilities  to  restore  a 
Just  peace  which  can  spare  the  lives  of  the 
population,  end  the  sufferings  and  mourn- 
ings, and  preserve  this  beloved  land  from 
Communist  domination. 

The  country  needs  peace.  We  have  to  re- 
build South  Vlet-Nam  to  make  It  strong 
and  prosperous,  and  prepare  for  the  day 
when  the  entire  country  can  be  reunified.  I 
cannot  go  against  these  national  aspirations, 
which  are  the  aspirations  for  peace.  There- 
fore, I  have  constantly  devoted  all  my 
thoughts  and  efforts  to  serve  these  aspira- 
tions of  the  whole  {wpulatlon. 

The  Communists  always  pretend  that  they 
stand  for  peace,  but  have  never  demonstrated 
goodwill  and  are  always  adamantly  negative. 
They  have  only  one  objective,  that  is.  the 
conquest  and  enslavement  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  under  Communist  rule.  Therefore,  they 
obstinately  pursue  this  goal  by  every  means, 
direct  or  Indirect,  Immediate  or  long-range 
actions. 

The  Communists,  In  their  propaganda, 
clamored  for  a  so-called  "peace  government" 
In  South  Vlet-Nam  to  negotiate  with  them. 
I  have  declared,  and  I  repeat  today,  that  the 
present  Government  under  my  leadership, 
which  represents  the  peace-loving  people  of 
South  Vlet-Nam,  Is  a  peace  government.  This 
I  have  many  times  proven  not  only  by  words 
but  also  by  deeds,  through  many  acts  of 
goodwill  and  positive  Initiatives  of  peace, 
and  the  repeated  request  which  we  have 
made  to  the  other  side  to  negotiate  seriously 
toward  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace. 

Today,  I  make  another  initiative  of  peace 
because  I  feel  that  It  Is  my  duty  toward  the 
people  to  do  so,  and  because  I  place  the  Inter- 
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eets  of  the  Fatherland  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  above  everything  else. 

My  personal  position  and  Interests  do  not 
count  In  the  face  of  the  supreme  Interests 
of  the  Fatherland  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
p>eople. 

Therefore  I  trust  that  the  initiative  of 
p)eace  which  I  make  today  will  be  approved 
and  supported  by  all  the  strata  of  the  popu- 
lation, all  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  cadres.  It  provides  a  peaceful  and  ra- 
tional solution  to  terminate  this  war. 

I  am  also  confident  that,  at  any  time  when 
the  circumstances  materialize  for  the  people 
to  exercise  the  right  of  self-determination 
through  free  and  democratic  elections  for 
the  restoration  of  a  Just  and  guaranteed 
peace  in  our  beloved  country,  this  will  have 
your  approval  and  support. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  that  all  the  Viet- 
namese who  love  freedom  and  democracy 
will  triumph  when  they  exercise  their  right 
of  self-determination  and  free  choice.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  the  17  million  of  our  coun- 
trymen will  choose  freedom  and  democracy. 

Because  of  our  patriotism,  our  pride,  our 
self-reliance  and  our  determination  not  to 
bow  to  brutal  force,  our  Just  cause  will  pre- 
vail and  we  shall  overcome  Communism. 

Then,  I  shall  consider  that  I  shall  have 
fulfilled  my  personal  aspirations  as  well  a.s 
the  aspirations  of  all  of  you  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Just  peace  in  our  beloved 
country. 


ABRAHAM  BEAME  SPEAKS  OUT 
AGAINST  TIGHT  MONEY  AND  PRO- 
HIBITIVE INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Abrahfim  D.  Beame,  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  voices  In  fiscal  administration 
of  major  jurisdictions  in  the  country  to- 
day. Consistently  he  has  labored  on  be- 
half of  providing  necessary  service  to 
growing  urban  populations  with  careful 
consideration  given  to  urban  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Sunday  he  made  a  major 
statement  in  regard  to  tight  money  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  also  struck  out  at  the  recent 
hikes  in  the  prime  interest  rate,  remarks 
which  I  think  were  very  well  taken.  I  feel 
that  his  comments  are  worthy  of  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Record  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  House. 

The  text  of  his  comments  follows: 
Statement  of  Abraham  D  Beame 

Abraham  D.  Beame.  Democratic  Candidate 
for  Comptroller,  today  took  sharp  issue  with 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
continue  Its  tight  money  policy  as  disclosed 
In  reports  yesterday  from  Washington. 

"The  tight  money  policy  being  followed  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  Increasing  in- 
flationary pressures."  Mr.  Beame  said  in  a 
statement  addressed  to  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Delegation.  In  which  he 
urged  the  Delegation  to  use  all  Its  Influence 
to  combat  the  present  tight  money  policy  of 
the  aomlnlstration. 

"The  policy  of  full  employment,  pursued 
as  a  national  policy  by  i>afit  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations. Is  being  abandoned  by  the 
present  administration.  According  to  the 
Washington  report,  some  of  the  money  man- 
agers are  beginning  to  worry  about  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  the  expected  decline  from 
turning  Into  a  sharp  recession  that  would 
send  unemployment  skyrocketing.  This  can 


have  dire  consequences.  The  first  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  unemployment  will  be  the  poor,  the 
uneducated,  the  blue  collar  worker. 

"The  prime  rate  has  been  increased  five 
times  since  last  December,  when  It  stood  at 
eVi  %  as  contrasted  with  today's  rate  of 
8^4  %.  This  high  rate  has  not  halted  or  slowed 
down  Inflation.  In  many  ways.  It  Is  adding 
to  it.  For  example,  it  has  driven  mortgage 
money  to  the  highest  point  In  history,  with 
a  consequent  slow  down  in  new  housing 
startups. 

"The  high  cost  of  money,  let's  not  fool 
ourselves.  Is  being  passed  ultimately  to  the 
consTimer  in  higher  prices,  thus  adding  to 
the  very  inflation  It  is  supposed  to  check. 

"FMll  employment,  full  production  of  con- 
sumer needs  are  our  objectives. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  ask  that  you  do  all 
in  your  power  to  combat  the  tight  money 
policy  of  the  present  administration,"  Mr. 
Beame  told  the  Democratic  Delegation  In 
closing  he  said,  "as  reaching  the  moon  was 
the  goal  of  this  decade,  the  aim  of  the  next 
decade  must  be  to  give  first  priority  to  max- 
imum economic  growth  and  full  employment 
for  all.  In  other  words,  more  Jobs  not  fewer." 

Text  of  telegram  sent  by  Abraham  D. 
Beame,  Democratic  Candidate  for  Comp- 
troller, City  of  New  York  to:  Hon.  Wright 
Patman,  Chairman,  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee; Hon.  Emanuel  Celler;  Hon.  Seymour  Hal- 
pern;  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo;  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin 8.  Rosenthal;  Hon.  James  J.  Delaney; 
Hon.  Prank  J.  Brasco;  Hon.  Shirley  Chls- 
holm:  Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podell:  Hon.  John  J. 
Rooney:  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey:  Hon.  John  M. 
Murphy;  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch;  Hon.  Adam 
C.  Powell;  Hon.  Leonard  Farbsteln;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan;  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer;  Hon. 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert;  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham: and  Hon.  Mario  Biaggl. 

"The  tight  money  policy  being  followed  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  Increasing  infla- 
tionary jwessures. 

"The  policy  of  full  employment,  pursued  as 
a  national  policy  by  past  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations, Is  being  abandoned  by  the  present 
administration.  This  can  have  dire  con- 
sequences. The  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  un- 
emplojmient  will  be  the  fxwr,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  blue  collar  worker. 

"The  prime  rate  has  been  Increased  five 
times  since  last  December,  when  It  stood  at 
6^<^o  as  contrasted  with  today's  rate  of 
8V^  % .  This  high  rate  has  not  halted  or  slowed 
down  Infiatlon.  In  many  ways.  It  is  adding  to 
It.  For  example,  it  has  driven  mortgage 
money  to  the  highest  point  In  history,  with 
a  consequent  slow  down  in  new  housing 
start-ups. 

"The  high  cost  of  money  is  being  passed 
ultimately  to  the  consumer  in  higher  prices, 
thus  adding  to  the  very  Inflation  It  is  sup- 
posed to  check. 

"Full  employment,  full  production  of  con- 
sumer needs  are  our  objectives. 

"As  reaching  the  moon  was  the  goal  of  this 
decade,  the  aim  of  the  next  decade  must  be 
to  give  first  priority  to  maximum  economic 
growth  and  full  employment  for  all.  In  other 
words,  more  Jobs  not  fewer.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  ask  that  you  do  all  in  your  p)ower  to 
combat  the  tight  money  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration." 

Aboaham  D.  Beame, 
Democratic  Candidate,  Comptroller, 
City  of  New  York. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1969 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Oak    Forest-Tinley    Park    Times    is    a 
CXV 1274— Part  15 
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weekly  publication  serving  the  southwest 
suburban  area  of  Cook  County.  An  edi- 
torial Wednesday,  July  9,  carried  a  very 
timely  tribute  to  volunteer  groups  who 
provide  wonderful  grassroot  spirit  that 
is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  our 
country. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Tribute  to  Volunteess 

Volunteers  are  unsung  heroes  and  heroines 
who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  aid 
suffering  humanity  In  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions, promote  programs  for  and  work  with 
young  people;  or  perhaps  It  is  a  neighbor  who 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  offer  assistance 
in  times  of  emergency. 

One  never  ceases  to  wonder  why  these 
people  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to 
worthy  causes.  Their  only  reward  Is  one  of 
personal  satisfaction. 

They  are  the  men  and  women  who  are  al- 
ways first  to  volunteer  when  help  Is  needed. 

Especially  rewarding  Is  working  with  young 
jseople  In  organizations  such  as  the  4-H  clubs, 
scouts,  church  and  other  young  people 
groups. 

Many  a  boy  without  a  father  has  grown 
and  developed  into  a  fine  responsible  adult 
with  a  man  who  has  become  a  father  image; 
one  whom  he  can  pattern  his  life  through 
association.  He  may  be  a  coach,  scout  leader, 
or  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 

It  seems  fitting  that  we  publicly  thank  and 
bless  all  adults  so  involved.  After  all,  is  that 
not  what  Life  Is  all  about — giving  and  shar- 
ing so  that  life  may  be  a  little  more  Joyful 
for  those  less  fortunate,  and  helping  to  shape 
young  lives  to  prepare  them  for  the  time 
when  they  will  take  their  place  and  do  their 
share. 


REFLECTIONS   ON   THE    APOLLO    11 
MISSION 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  mo- 
ment let  us  reflect  on  the  events  of  the 
last  few  hours.  Last  night  and  early  this 
morning  we  watched  two  men  walk  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  This  afternoon 
we  watched  the  liftoff  of  the  lunar  mod- 
ule and  the  successful  docking  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Eagle. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  America,  and 
a  great  day  for  all  mankind.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  declared 
this  National  Participation  Day.  I  know 
that  each  of  us  in  Congress  feels  a  keen 
sense  of  participation.  We  have  consid- 
ered and  authorized  the  program  and  ap- 
propriated the  money.  We  continue  to  de- 
bate the  merits  of  our  space  effort  and 
we  tr>'  to  fit  it  Into  the  scheme  of  other 
problems  and  priorities  we  face  on  our 
agenda  for  the  Nation. 

President  Kennedy  set  the  goal  of 
reaching  the  moon  by  1970.  With  the 
support  of  Congress,  the  work  of  our 
magnificent  space  team  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  fellow  countrymen  that  goal 
is  accomplished  and  the  world  has  seen 
it  hapoen. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the 
exploration  of  space  supersedes  the 
search  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
man  on  the  scale  of  national  priorities. 
I  am  one  who  believes,  however,  that  a 
solid  continuing  sp>ace  program  will  ren- 
der concrete  benefits  to  all  mankind. 
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With  the  walk  on  the  lunar  surface  we 
have  proven  that  man  can  set  the  most 
unbelievable  goal — and  then  accomplish 
it.  Can  we  now  focus  this  energy,  tech- 
nology, and  ability  on  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  poverty,  pollution,  and 
peace?  This  is  a  part  of  the  challenge  of 
man's  first  walk  on  the  moon. 

Fantastic  as  it  would  have  seemed  a 
few  short  years  ago,  the  systems  analy- 
sis approach  utilized  in  the  space  pro- 
gram may  well  be  brought  to  bear  on 
environmental  and  social  problems  like 
pollution  in  our  lakes  and  streams  and 
poverty  In  the  city  and  the  countryside. 

\Vhat  does  man's  walk  on  the  Moon 
have  to  do  with  peace?  We  claimed  the 
Moon  not  for  America — as  the  traditions 
of  nations  in  exploration  might  have 
dictated.  We  claimed  the  Moon  for  all 
mankind  and  signaled  our  desire  that 
the  conflicts  of  man  will  never  be  taken 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  earth.  For 
a  few  dramatic  moments  last  night  and 
this  morning  most  of  mankind  was 
uniquely  united  in  the  fervent  wish  for 
the  success  of  the  mission.  Perhaps  we 
sensed  that  we  are,  indeed,  riders  to- 
gether on  a  very  small  sphere  in  a  vast 
universe.  Let  us  hope  that  the  bond  be- 
tween men  of  different  nations  and  races 
and  creeds  that  was  estabhshed  last 
night  can  be  expanded  into  the  common 
dream  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  harmony  between  all  men. 

Who  knows  what  we  have  begun  with 
Apollo  11?  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  represent  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.. 
which  is  located  at  the  intersection  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior.  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  mid-1800s  there  was 
a  debate  in  Congress  over  the  feasibility 
of  a  lock  between  the  two  lakes  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Henry  Clay  reportedly 
scoffed  at  the  idea  with  the  comment 
that  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  the  remotest 
place  this  side  of  the  Moon.  Our  former 
colleague,  Mr.  Clay,  would  have  marv- 
eled at  the  ultramodern  $40  million  lock 
we  dedicated  there  last  month  as  we 
would  marvel  if  only  we  knew  what  we 
have  begun  with  Apollo  11  Perhaps  man 
will  learn  to  live  together  and  expand 
his  horizons  farther  out  into  space  be- 
yond the  stars  and  as  centuries  pass,  will 
people  planets  yet  unknown.  None  of  us 
know  what  we  have  begun  any  more 
than  Henry  Clay  understood  the  advis- 
ability of  a  lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  But 
we  know  we  have  begun  something  that 
people  scoffed  at  only  a  few  short  years 
ago.  We  also  know  that  man  must  learn 
to  live  together  in  peace,  and  to  find 
solutions  to  his  problems  here  on  earth 
if  the  ultimate  dream  of  Apollo  11  is 
ever  to  become  a  reality. 


WERNHER  VON  BRAUN:  'SPACE  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  WAR  " 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  brave  astronauts,  Arm- 
strong. Collins,  and  Aldrin.  are  well  on 
their  way  returning  from  the  Moon.  As 
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they  continue  successfully  to  complete 
this  remarkable  flight,  it  seems  impor- 
tant to  reflect  on  the  importance  and 
significance  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  in  the  Au- 
gust 1969  Pace  magazine  offers  a 
thoughtful  commentary.  Dr.  von  Braun 
points  to  the  value  of  our  space  program 
as  an  alternative  to  war.  When  Congress 
considers  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  funds,  this  is  certainly  a  sig- 
nificant aspect  In  the  determination  of 
congressional  support.  I  commend  this 
thoughtful  discussion  to  your  reading: 
Foreseeing  an  Alternativbto  War 
(By  Wernher  von  Braun) 

Suddenly  the  eyes  of  the  powerful  man 
across  the  table  lose  their  humor.  "How  sad," 
he  reflects,  "that  scientific  progrees  has  been 
fastest  when  nations  were  fighting.  Now  the 
space  program  is  doing  what  war  used  to  do. 
For  the  first  time  In  history  a  nonmllltary 
program  Is  making  enough  demands  on  hu- 
man Ingenuity." 

The  authoritative,  guttural  voice  Is  that 
of  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  master  of  both 
war  and  space.  His  V-2  weapons  of  World 
War  II  .came  close  to  changing  history,  and 
hft  mastarmlnded  the  giant  Saturn  V  rocket 
which  thrust  man  to  the  moon. 

■At  last  man  has  an  outlet  for  his  ag- 
gressive nature,"  he  explains.  "Unless  you 
give  a  small  boy  an  outlet  to  vent  his  energy 
and  his  sense  of  contest  hell  come  home  with 
black  eyes.  Then  you  can  either  chew  him 
out  and  make  a  sissy  of  him  or  channel  his 
energy  Into  sport  or  skills.  That's  the  way 
It  is  with  space." 

Wernher  von  Braun  was  eight  years  old 
when  he  first  dreamed  of  playing  with  star- 
dust.  He  was  practicing  the  violin  In  the 
nursery  of  Wlrsltz  Castle  In  Prussia  when  his 
mother,  the  Baroness  Emmy  von  Qulstorp, 
an  amateur  astronomer,  returned  from  the 
market  with  a  small  telescope.  The  boy  ran 
outside  into  the  frosty  night  and  looked  at 
the  moon.  "How  near  It  is!"  he  shouted. 
"One  day  I'm  going  up  there." 

Two  decades  and  a  world  war  later  Dr.  von 
Braun  arrived  In  America  as  the  world's  first 
expert  on  rocketry.  Today  his  castle  is  a  steel- 
and-glass  one  rising  above  the  cotton  crops 
and  dairy  herds  on  verdant  hills  near  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  Here  he  conceived  and  developed 
Saturn  V. 

Since  his  first  telescopic  look  at  the  moon. 
Von  Braun  has  kept  telling  himself,  "How 
near  It  is — how  near!"  Now  he  reflects, 
"When  we  wheel  out  one  of  the  rockets  to  the 
launch  pad  I  find  myself  thinking  of  all  those 
thousands  of  parts— and  all  built  by  the 
lowest  bidder— and  I  pray  that  everyone  has 
done  his  homework." 

At  56.  Von  Braun  Is  athletically  fit.  It  has 
been  said  that  when  he  sucks  In  a  breath  he 
creates  a  vacuum  around  him — one  of  many 
legends  about  a  man  who  Is  a  pilot,  skier,  skin 
diver,  mountaineer,  pianist,  philosopher, 
writer  and  theologian. 

"The  most  fateful  question  of  our  time? 
I  would  say  that  It  Is  simply  how  people  are 
going  to  use  their  knowledge." 

The  blue  eyes  move  to  the  celling.  "Let's 
understand  that  science  itself  has  no  ethi- 
cal standards.  Take  drugs.  They  are  neither 
good  nor  bad  Its  the  same  with  nuclear  pow- 
er—it can  blast  cities  into  cosmic  dust  or 
create  a  new  Renaissance.  Space  technology 
can  bring  the  best  out  of  men  or  hold  terror 
over  their  lives  and  homes." 

Von  Braun  compares  the  exploration  of 
space  and  NASA's  role  with  the  Renaissance 
"which  was  also  a  time  when  the  mental 
and  spiritual  blocks  of  mankind  were  blasted 
away.  As  old  concepts  came  under  scruUny 
and  as  the  splderwebs  were  pulled  away,  the 
church  had  its  problems.  But  in  the  end  of 
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the  church  and  the  spirit  of  man  benefited. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  now. 

"What  I'm  saying  is  that  the  space  pro- 
gram is  the  cutting  edge  fw  science  and 
technology.  Man  needs  a  cutting  edge  as  he 
himts  for  truth." 

He  is  convinced  that  space  will  bring  na- 
tions closer  together.  "Space  p«opIe  have  a 
tremendous  respect  for  each  other,"  he  says. 
"The  world  knows  we're  not  going  to  the 
moon  to  put  up  a  sign,  'Uncle  Sam  was  here.' 
Nor  is  it  Just  to  bring  back  samples  of  moon 
sand.  Our  purpose  Is  to  extend  human 
knowledge." 

After  the  moon  Von  Braun  and  his  tech- 
nicians will  be  looking  at  Mars — "and  prob- 
ably going  there  In  15  years.  We  must 
evaluate  the  options  available  to  us  In  the 
continued  exploration  of  the  universe.  We 
need  a  timetable." 

This  Is  the  year  of  the  moon — the  year 
dreamed  about  by  a  small  boy,  who  lived  in  a 
faraway  castle,  who  looked  through  a  tele- 
scope and  said,  "One  day  I'm  going  up  there." 

His  Parthian  shot:   "I  still  plan  to." 


July  31,  1969 


July  21,  1969 


CRISIS  IN  THE  SKIES 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 


OP    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
every  American,  I  am  ecstatic  over  the 
safe  and  successful  landing  of  American 
astronauts  on  the  Moon.  But  I  am  pro- 
foundly concerned  about  the  impending 
crisis  in  the  skies  closer  to  the  Earth. 
A  complete  breakdown  in  U.S.  air  travel 
is  threatened.  And  I,  for  one,  place  the 
blame  squarely  at  the  doors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  the  air- 
lines of  this  Nation.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  failures  of  the 
present  air  traffic  system  they  are  react- 
ing badly  to  the  symptoms  of  those 
failures. 

The  facts  are  that  the  present  air  con- 
trol system  in  this  country  is  hopelessly 
inadequate  and  outmoded.  It  needs  to  be 
scraped  and  a  totally  new  system  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  The  present  two-di- 
mensional radar  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem must  be  replaced  with  a  three-di- 
mensional system  similar  to  the  radar 
system  for  the  proposed  ABM. 

The  conclusion  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  inadequate  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous is  inescapable.  Last  week  the  PAA 
released  a  study  that  shows  tha'  there 
were  probably  some  4,000  near-col- 
lisions in  U.S.  skies  last  year. 

Most  present  jet  airports,  as  every  air 
traveler  knows,  are  frightfully  inade- 
quate. New  airports  are  needed  and  ex- 
isting ones  must  be  expanded  and  mod- 
ernized. The  air  traveler  must  help  pay 
for  these  improvements  for  his  own 
safety. 

Ground  crew  practices  are  antiquated 
and  have  failed  in  numerous  instances 
to  transform  crash  landings  into  sur- 
vivable  accidents. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  life  and  death 
issues  the  airlines  vie  with  one  another 
to  develop  new,  more  colorful  and  shorter 
miniskirts  for  their  hostesses  and  more 
tasty,  cooked-in-the-air  meals. 

The  FAA,  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
genuine  physical  and  psychological  ex- 
haustion of  its  air  controllers,  has  an- 


nounced it  will  discipline  the  controllei's 
whose  protest  of  concern  over  the  pi'esent 
outmoded  system  slowed  air  travel  last 
month. 

Even  before  PAA  Administrator  John 
H.  Shaffer  announced  this  decision,  the 
7,000-member  professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Association  announced  that 
if  the  disciplinary  action  was  not 
dropped,  there  would  be  mass  resigna- 
tions of  controllers  this  week.  Com- 
pounding an  extremely  bad  sit'uation,  the 
FAA  also  announced  it  would  end  a  dues 
checkoff  plan  for  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers organization. 

Spokesmen  for  the  controllers  said 
the  resignations  will  occur  after  the  suc- 
cessful splashdown  of  Apollo  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  crisis  im- 
pends. I  believe  the  Congress  inust  act 
promptly  and  I  have  today  requested 
Chairman  Harley  Staggers  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  which  has  over- 
sight jui-isdiction  over  FAA  activities  to 
promptly  schedule  heai-ings  on  the  im- 
pending crisis  and  develop  an  effective 
legislative  program  to  correct  the  funda- 
mental failures  in  the  pi-esent  system.  I 
plan  to  continue  to  address  myself  to 
this  situation  in  the  days  ahead. 


CLARENCE    MITCHELL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence 
Mitchell  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  constructive  proponents 
and  effective  activists  for  civil  rights. 
His  continuous  dedication  to  the  goal  of 
equality  for  all  and  his  contributions  to 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  Americans  were 
recognized  last  week  as  the  NAACP 
honored  him  with  its  Spingarn  Medal  for 
outstanding  acliievement.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  sincere  congratulations  for 
this  much-deserved  award  and  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try. 

As  lobbyist  for  the  NAACP  since  1950, 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  working  with  laws 
as  his  part  in  the  civil  rights  movement- 
creating  new  ones,  changing  the  old,  in- 
suring enforcement  of  all  laws  so  that 
every  citizen  may  enjoy  equal  opportu- 
nity. Law,  he  believes,  is  "the  only  true 
guarantor  of  equal  rights."  FYom  this 
philosophy  comes  the  importance  he  at- 
tributes to  voter  registration  drives  and 
to  black  candidates  for  public  office. 
Prom  this  belief  also  springs  his  total 
commitment  to  Influencing  the  law- 
makers and  the  policymakers  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

Clarence  Mitchell  does  not  create  a 
spectacle  as  he  quietly  moves  among  the 
diverse  political  circles  on  Capitol  Hill, 
talking  and  persuading,  yet  the  results 
he  achieves  are  spectacular.  Among  his 
most  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  are  the  roles  he 
played  in  the  1964  civil  rights  bill  and  the 
1968  open  housing  legislation.  The  no- 
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even  the  passage  of  the  1968  bill  can  be 
credited  to  his  behind-the-scenes  in- 
volvement. He  is  presently  battling  the 
administration's  so-called  voting  rights 
proposals  and  is  working  for  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Speak- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee where  much  civil  rights  legislation 
is  developed,  I  know  that  this  committee 
listens  very  carefully  to  his  testimony 
and  keeps  his  position  in  mind  through- 
out its  deliberations. 

There  is  no  more  deserving  recipient 
of  the  NAACP's  Spingarn  award  than 
Clarence  Mitchell  in  recognition  of  his 
optimism,  his  courage,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  a  dream  of  a  "color-free  society." 


AREA  FIRMS  TIED  TO  APOLLO  HAIL 
LANDING  ON  MOON 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
.■Americans  everywhere  and  people 
throughout  the  world,  I  salute  the  Apollo 
11  team. 

As  they  hurtled  toward  the  moon,  they 
carried  with  them  the  prayers  and  hopes 
of  all  Buffalonians,  and  our  prayers  and 
best  wishes  are  with  them  on  their  return 
journey. 

Not  only  are  we  immensely  proud  of 
their  feat,  but  we  are  also  proud  of  the 
significant  part  that  Buffalo  area  in- 
dustrj'  played  in  mankind's  first  landing 
on  another  celestial  body. 

Among  the  local  firms  which  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Apollo  11 
mission  are:  Cornell  Aei'onautical  Lab; 
Bell  Aerosystems:  Linde  Division  of 
Union  Carbide,  Houdaille  Industries;  Aro 
of  Buffalo,  Inc.;  Taylor  Devices;  Carle- 
ton  Controls;  Newbrook  Machine;  Kist- 
ler  Instrument;  Moog,  Inc.;  Taber  In- 
(Struments;  Scott  Aviation;  and  PMC 
Corp. 

As  usual,  the  ingenuity  and  capability 
of  our  Buffalo  area's  industrial  might 
was  not  found  wanting. 

And   to   our  astronauts — Godspeed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  July  21,  1969: 
Area  Firms  Tied  to  Apollo  Hail  Landing  on 
Moon 

Following  the  successful  Apollo  11  lunar 
landing  and  the  astronauts'  moon  walking 
Sunday,  the  expressions  of  "terrific  .  .  .  fan- 
tastic ...  a  wonderful  success"  were  among 
observations  of  Buffalo  area  firms  which  had 
contributed  to  the  historic  project. 

Peter  Sorce.  director  of  engineering  and 
general  manager  of  Aro  of  Buffalo.  Inc., 
Cheektowaga.  which  produced  hand-held 
ventilators  for  the  astronauts,  said  his  firm 
was  "very  pleased  and  proud  to  be  ln\X)lved 
in  the  program."  noting  that  there  "were 
really  no  adequate  words  to  fully  describe 
the  feat." 

SORCE    PROUD 

Scree  echoed  millions  of  other  Americans 
when  he  said: 

"It's  hard  not  to  be  a  little  proud  at  a 
time  like  this — you  just  get  choked  up." 
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The  ventilators  made  by  Aro  were  carried 
by  the  astronauts  as  they  left  the  ready-room 
Just  prior  'to  Apollo  ll's  blastoff  last  Wednes- 
day. 

\  Richard  D.  O'Connor,  manager  of  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  at  Scott  Aviation 
Division  here,  said: 

"We  are  proud  of  the  small  part  we 
played  and  although  our  products  will  no*  be 
on  the  moon,  we  have  the  greatest  pride  that 
our  products  were  chosen  as  back-up  life- 
support  systems  for  the  astronauts  on  the 
moon." 

RESCUE   TEAMS 

Scott  provided  self-contained  breathing 
apparatus  for  the  rescue  teams  for  Apollo  11, 
and  fuel  cell  regulators  which  provide  power 
to  the  service  module  from  the  orbiting 
command  module. 

Wayne  Hawk,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Aerospace  Division  at  Moog 
Inc.,  noted  the  moon  walk  was  "a  complete 
success"  and  voiced  the  hope  that  it  would 
encourage  the  government  to  go  forward  with 
additional  space  programs.  Calling  Apollo  11 
"the  most  complex  vehicle  ever  launched," 
Hawk  said  he  was  proud  of  Moog's  involve- 
ment. 

An  E^t  Aurora  firm,  Moog  built  the  servo- 
actuators  that  enabled  the  astronauts  to 
steer  the  vehicle  on  their  way  to  the  moon. 

JUST    BEGINNING 

"I  think  It's  just  the  begrlnnlng  and  I'm 
sure,  as  we  all  are,  that  it  will  continue  to 
b©  a  success,"  said  John  Schneider,  market- 
ing manager  at  Carlton   Controls  of  Elma. 

When  the  two  astronauts  walked  on  the 
moon,  they  wore  life-support  back  packs 
made  by  Carleton.  On  their  way  back  from 
the  moon,  they  will  use  main  oxygen  supply 
regulators,  also  manufactured  by  Carleton. 

Ted  Smlst,  manager  of  safety  and  public 
relations  at  the  Tonawanda  Llnde  Division 
of  Union  Carbide,  was  "extremely  pleased 
and  happy"  with  the  entire  project.  Llnde 
provided  the  four  million  pounds  of  liquid 
oxygen — 70  percent  of  the  rocket's  total 
weight  at  the  time  of  blastoff — necessary  to 
boost  the  rocket  Into  space. 

PLANNED    NAP 

Smlst  said  he  and  his  family  had  planned 
to  take  a  nap  before  It  was  announced  that 
the  astronauts  would  step  out  earlier  than 
planned.  "A  lot  more  people  have  been  able 
to  see  it  because  of  the  time  change,  and 
we're  very  proud."  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Bell  Aerospace  in  Wheat- 
field,  the  largest  contributor  to  the  Apollo 
moon  filght,  had  this  to  say; 

"This  is  an  epic-making  achievement  for 
the  United  States  and  for  all  mankind.  The 
management  at  Bell  and  all  our  employes 
are  partlciUarly  proud  of  this  unique  accom- 
plishment because  of  our  outstanding  asso- 
ciation with  the  nation's  manned-space 
program. 

"Now  that  the  objective  set  forth  by  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  has  been 
achieved."  he  continued,  "we  pray  for  the 
safe  return  to  earth  of  astronauts  Arm- 
strong. Aldrln  and  Collins." 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  end 
of  the  last  war  was  in  sight,  one  could 
see  its  wreckage  everywhere.  We  were 
awestruck  by  the  loss  of  wealth  worth 
billions  of  dollars,  and  the  human  losses 
running  to  tens  of  millions.  But  it  seems 
that  the  war-sick  world,  especially  the 
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free  world,  was  to  witness  another  catas- 
trophe which  has  proved  as  shocking  and 
heartrending,  involving  the  fate  of  more 
than  100,000,000  helpless  souls  in  Europe 
alone.  And  the  sad  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem is  that  to  date  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  have  not  been  able  to  resolve  it  in 
any  satisfactorj'  manner. 

The  tragedy  of  the  captive  nations 
stems  directly  from  the  aggressive  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Seeing  that  demo- 
cratic forces  in  Europe  were  weakened  by 
the  war,  and  anxious  to  spread  commu- 
nism in  as  many  countries  as  they  could, 
Soviet  authorities  installed  Communist 
governments  in  all  East  Eui-opean  coun- 
tries and  then  isolated  these  countries 
from  the  free  world  by  raising  the  Iron 
Curtain  between  East  and  West.  Thus 
while  the  free  world  was  busy  in  the 
huge  salvage  work  from  the  war's  wreck- 
age, the  Soviet  Government  built  up  its 
East  European  hegemony,  enslaving  all 
peoples  in  lands  extending  from  the  Bay 
of  Finland  to  the  Black  Sea.  Faced  with 
such  a  sad  and  shocking  situation,  and 
understandably  resolved  not  to  start  an- 
other war  in  behalf  of  these  100,000,000 
innocent  souls,  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  have  done  their  utmost  to  better 
the  unenviable  lot  of  these  peoples.  They 
are  still  trying  to  do  this. 

We  on  our  part  have  always  felt  keenly 
about  the  fate  of  these  nations.  Ten 
years  ago  Congress  enacted  a  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  establishment 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  By  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  the  third  week  of  July 
was  designated  as  Captive  Nations  Week, 
to  be  obsers^ed  annually  until  the  libera- 
tion of  these  nations  from  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny.  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
participate  in  the  observance  of  this  an- 
nual event. 


SHOWING  THE  FLAG— COMMUNIST 
STYLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  overshad- 
owed by  the  historic  events  of  the  week- 
end, two  side-by-side  items  in  the  news 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans. 

The  Soviet  warship  visit  to  Cuba  put 
a  guided  missile  cruiser,  frigate,  and  de- 
stroyer, with  launchers  for  missiles  as- 
sumed to  be  capable  of  carrj-lng  nuclear 
warheads,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Those 
of  us  who  represent  Americans  from  the 
States  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
disturbed  over  the  showing  of  the  Com- 
munist flag  at  our  doorstep. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  said  to  have 
received  informed  notice  that  the  Com- 
munists will  soon  agree  to  the  formal 
opening  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks. 

Elementarj'  logic  indicates  that  this 
Soviet  move  is  either  In  good  faith  or  it 
is  fraudulent.  If  it  is  fraudulent  no  more 
need  be  said  of  its  value.  If  it  is  in  good 
faith  must  we  not  assume  that  the  So- 
viet leaders  feel  tiiat  they  have  achieved 
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a  naval  parity,  or  superiority  over  the 
free  worid,  which  it  desires  to  guarantee 
with  American  arms  just  as  It  did  the 
security  of  Communist  Cuba. 

Although  I  can  see  no  useful  purpose 
to  be  served  by  any  such  talks,  perhaps 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  our  Secretary 
of  State,  who  has  already  proposed  that 
they  open  on  July  31,  to  suggest  that 
they  be  conducted  ab<iard  the  Commu- 
nist missile  cruiser,  Kynda,  anchored  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  90  miles  offshore 
from  the  coast  of  my  State  of  Louisiana. 
Americans  would  be  less  easily  deceived 
under  such  circumstances.  It  might  re- 
mind some  Americans  above  the  age  of 
30  that  a  very  effective  arms  limitation 
agreement  was  signed  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri  anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

I  include  the  two  Indicated  news  ar- 
ticles from  the  Evening  Star  of  July  18, 
1969: 

Soviet  Navt  Shows  Power 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 
The  squadron  of  Soviet  warships  scheduled 
to  sail  into  Havana  harbor  Sunday  closes  a 
circle  in  the  development  of  Moscow's  mili- 
tary j»ight. 

Ait«r  seven  years  on  route,  the  Soviet 
Navy  is  Anally  getting  to  Cuba,  the  place 
where — in  a  sense — modem  long-range  Soviet 
sea  power  began. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1962 
demonstrated  painfully  to  Kremlin  leaders 
their  Inability  to  exert  any  conventional 
military  force  as  far  from  their  borders  as 
the  Caribbean. 

They  had  nothing  to  fill  the  big  military — 
and  political — gap  between  the  unarmed 
freighters  hauling  missiles  to  Cuba  and 
intercontinental  missiles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. Supremely  powerful  on  the  ground 
so  far  as  their  tanks  could  roll,  the  Russians 
were  too  muscle-bound  to  reach  far  beyond 
their  borders  with  any  force  useable  in  less 
than  all-out  war. 

NEW     FLEXIBILITT 

The  squadron  that  is  about  to  visit  Cuba 
for  a  week  represents  a  new  flexibility  In 
BLremlln  military  policy,  a  new  ability  to 
exert  influence  in  distant  places. 

The  days  of  gunboat  diplomacy  are  long 
ended.  But  the  mutual  deterrence  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  heightened  the  continued  Im- 
portance of  conventional  weaponry. 

Warships  lying  off  a  coast  can  still  have 
p.sychological  significance  In  a  world  of 
turmoil. 

The  Soviet  Union  realized  this  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  They  were  convinced 
that  they  had  to  get  their  navy  out  of  home 
waters. 

A  Soviet  naval  task  force  cruising  off  Cuba 
In  October  1962  might  not  have  changed  the 
result  of  that  crisis.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  too  determined  to  get  the  Russian 
missiles  withdrawn,  the  U.S.  Navy  was  too 
strong. 

But  a  red  flag  fleet  at  hand  might  have 
given  then-Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  a 
wider  range  of  maneuver  In  the  crisis. 
Kremlin  leaders  realized  they  needed  a  long- 
range  navy. 

"Cuba  was  the  catalyst,"  a  U.S.  Navy  cap- 
tain observed. 

Experts  on  Soviet  military  policy  point  to 
a  speech  on  Army-Navy  Day  In  Moscow, 
Feb.  22,  1963.  four  months  after  the  missile 
crisis.  It  was  made  by  Adm.  Sergei  G.  Gorsh- 
kov.  commander  of  the  Soviet  fleet. 

NAVAL    ACCirST 

The  navy  must  take  to  the  high  seas,  he 
said.  It  must  learn  to  operate  there  In  all 
seasons  and  under  all  conditions.  It  must 
demonstrate  that  the  oceans  of  the  world 
are  no  longer  dominated  by  the  United  States. 

Although   the   warship    construction  pro- 
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gram  that  would  make  this  possible  had 
already  gotten  under  way  before  1962, 
Qorshkov's  speech  was  a  radical  reversal  of 
direction  for  Soviet  naval  thinking.  The  Rus- 
sians, both  tsarist  and  Conununlst,  had  sU- 
ways  had  a  navy  that  stayed  close  to  port, 
defending  the  homeland  rather  than  roam- 
ing the  seas  as  an  offensive  military-polit- 
ical tool. 

Leae  than  two  years  after  the  Cuban  crisis, 
the  U.S.  Navy  began  to  see  Soviet  warships 
venturing  Into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  new 
technique.  For  the  first  time,  they  were  re- 
suppUed  at  sea — aji  essential  practice  for 
long-range  operations,  but  one  the  Soviets 
had  never  previously  bothered  to  develop. 

Soviet  naval  operations  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Increased  rapidly.  From  1,800  ship- 
days  In  1964  the  total  rose  to  12,000  shlp-daya 
in  1968,  the  average  fleet  cruising  there 
reaching  35  ships. 

A    POLITICAL    CRUISE 

Naval  maneuvers  reached  into  the  South 
Atlantic  for  the  first  time  In  1967.  Then  last 
year  the. Soviet  navy  drew  worried  attention 
from  the  West  by  Its  first  big  poUtlcal  cruise. 

A  cruiser,  a  guided  missile  frigate  and  a 
guided  missile  destroyer  visited  10  ports  In 
eight  nations  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Com- 
munist naval  ensign  had  been  shown  In  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Most  worrisome.  It  came  as  the  British 
were  cutting  back  to  almost  nothing  their 
military  presence  in  the  area. 

The  large  and  rapidly  expanding  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  often  operates  as  part  of  the 
navy.  The  squadron  visiting  Cuba  is  accom- 
panied by  a  civil  tanker,  the  Karl  Marx.  Such 
help  makes  long-range  warship  operations 
possible. 

MISSILE    CRUISER 

The  visitors  to  Cuba  are  led  by  a  4,300-ton 
guided  missile  cruiser  of  the  new  Kynda 
class.  It  carries  eight  launchers  for  Shaddock 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  which  are  as- 
sumed to  be  capable  of  carrying  their  nuclear 
or  conventional  warheads. 

The  cruiser  and  two  accompanying  missile 
warships,  a  frigate  and  a  destroyer,  plus  two 
dlQsel-powered  submarines  sailed  to  within 
400  miles  of  New  Orleans.  The  Shaddock  has 
a  range  of  450  miles. 

Two  years  ago  Admiral  Gorshkov  com- 
plained about  US.  7th  Fleet  vessels  In  the 
Sea  of  Japan  close  to  the  Soviet  Par  East. 
"How  would  the  Americans  like  It."  he 
asked  publicly,  "if  rocket-launching  Russian 
ships  maneuvered  In  the  GuU  of  Mexico  80 
miles  off  New  Orleans?" 

Now  the  Cuban  visit  has  brought  them 
close  to  that.  The  U.S.  Navy  does  not  like  it. 

The  U.S.  Navy  remains  overwhelmingly 
more  powerful  than  the  Soviet  navy.  But  the 
new  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  put  warships 
Into  any  International  waters  raises  poten- 
tial problems. 

Many  American  diplomatic  thinkers  have 
assumed  In  the  last  few  years  that  the 
Soviet  task  force  in  the  Mediterranean  has 
limited  U.S.  capabilities  there.  For  Instance, 
they  say.  the  United  SUtes  might  not  be 
able  to  land,  the  Marines  again  the  way  it 
did  In  the  Lebanon  In  1958  because  the 
Soviets  might  sail  Into  the  way. 

Some  U.S.  Navy  sources  doubt  this,  say- 
ing "vertical  envelopment"  by  helicopter 
landings  still  would  be  possible.  But  it  could 
be  more  difficult,  perhaps  awkward. 

Some  diplomatic  thinkers  wonder  If  the 
Cuban  visit  could  portend  a  capability  of 
operating  In  the  Caribbean.  They  go  on  to 
ask.  would  the  Soviet  navy  maybe  be  in  the 
way  of  any  future  Dominican  Republic-type 
operation? 

The  Soviets  have  not  so  far  shown  the  ca- 
pability of  carrying  their  black  beret  marines 
on  distant  cruises.  So  the  question  has  now 
arisen  of  Moscow's  responding  to  calls  for 
help  from  Communists  or  Just  simply  des- 
perate leftist  factions  in  unstable  countries. 
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But  the  capability  is  developing  behind 
the  new  long-range  naval  operations. 

And  It  comes  back  to  a  Kremlin  view  of 
the  world  that  developed  out  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  The  Soviet  squadron  putting 
Into  Havana  harbor  on  Sunday  Is  coming 
home   to   Its  conceptual   birthplace. 

SoviPTS  Hint  Readiness  To  Set  Arms  Talk 
Date 

The  VS.  government  has  received  informal 
notification  from  Moscow  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  shortly  agree  formally  to  the 
opening  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
sources  said  today. 

The  word  passed  by  Soviet  contacts  was 
that  July  31  would  be  too  soon  but  the  talks 
could  open  within  several  weeks  after  that 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  pro- 
poeed  to  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  P.  Do. 
brynln  In  June  that  the  talks  open  July  31. 
Rogers  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee yesterday  that  there  still  had  not  been 
any  formal  response. 

A  favorable  reply  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
Moscow  speech  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko  on  July  10. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  arms  control 
in  the  field  of  strategic  weapons.  Gromyko 
noted  that  the  United  States  had  said  "It  Is 
getting  ready  for  an  exchange  of  opinion"  on 
the  subject. 

"The  Soviet  government  is  also  ready  for 
it."  he  said.  "One  would  hope  that  both  sides 
win  approach  this  problem  with  full  under- 
standing of  Its  great  importance." 

Sources  here  said  the  United  States  still 
has  not  received  any  Indication  what  the 
Soviet  position  will  be  In  the  talks.  Both 
Soviet  officials  and  the  Moscow  press  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  U.S.  position  Is  still  under  considera- 
tion, with  a  third  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council  on  the  subject  being 
planned.  The  talks  will  deal  with  both  mis- 
siles and  antl-mlsslle  defenses. 


VOYAGE  TO  THE  MOON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  finding  myself 
speechless  today.  The  monumental  jour- 
ney of  man  to  the  moon  represents  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion on  this  planet.  With  this  fantastic 
journey  behind  us.  the  possibilities  for 
the  future  become  Infinite. 

But  I  find  the  words  of  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished constituents.  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  fitting  for  the  greatness  of  this 
occasion.  In  a  poem  entitled  "Voyage  to 
the  Moon"  that  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  for  July  21, 
1969,  Mr.  MacLelsh  eloquently  portrayed 
this  most  momentous  of  all  events. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr. 
MacLeish's  poem  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Votage  to  the  Moon 
(By  Archibald  MacLelsh) 
Presence  among  us,  wanderer  In  our  skies. 
Dazzle  of  silver  In  our  leaves  and   on  our 

waters  silver, 
O  silver  evasion  In  our  farthest  thought— 

"the  visiting  moon"  .  .  .  "the  glimpses 

of  the  moon"  .  .  .  and  we  have  touched 

you! 
From  the  first  of  time,  before  the  first  of 

time,  before  the  first  men  tasted  time. 

we  thought  of  you. 
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You  were  a  wonder  to  us,  unattainable,  a 
:  longing  past  the  reach  of  longing,  a 
light  beyond  our  light,  our  Uvea — per- 
haps a  meaning  to  us  .  .  . 

Now  our  hands  have  touched  you  In  your 
depth  of  night. 

Three  days  and  three  nights  we  Journeyed, 
steered  by  farthest  stars,  climbed  out- 
ward. 

Crossed  the  invisible  tlde-rlp  where  the  float- 
ing dust  falls  one  way  or  the  other  In 
the  void  between. 

Followed  that  other  down,  encountered  cold, 
faced  death — unfathomable  empti- 
ness .  .  . 

Then,  the  fourth  day  evening,  we  descended, 

Made  fast,  set  foot  at  dawn  upon  your 
beaches,  * 

Sifted  between  our  fingers  your  cold  sand. 

We  stand  here  In  the  dusk,  the  cold,  the 
silence  .  .  .  And  here,  as  at  the  first  of 
time,  we  lift  our  heads. 

Over  us.  more  beautiful  than  the  moon,  a 
moon,  a  wonder  to  us,  unattainable, 

A  longing  past  the  reach  of  longing, 

A  light  beyond  our  light,  our  lives — perhaps 
a  meaning  to  us  .  .  . 

O,  a  meaning! 

Over  us  on  these  silent  beaches  the  bright 
earth,  presence  among  us. 


A  THREAT  TO  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  July  11,  1969  issue  of  Life 
magazine  entitled  "Evolution  on  a  Bad 
Trip"  or  "'Can  Man  Survive?"  at  the 
American." 

Perhaps  this  warrung  will  help  to  alert 
Americans  to  the  vile  and  evil  things 
they  are  doing  to  their  environment. 


The  article  follows : 

Evolution  on  a  Bad  Trip — "Can  Man  Sue- 
vrvE?"  AT  the  American 

(By  Wilfrid  Sheed,  a  theater,  film  and  book 
critic  and  author  of  four  novels) 

One  of  the  gentler  memories  of  any  New 
Yorker's  childhood  Is  the  Sunday  visit  to 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
There,  in  a  drowsy  Rlttenhouse  Square  at- 
mosphere, you  could  see  how  evolution  had 
finally  worked  out:  rickety,  loose-knit  dino- 
saurs, stuffed  grizzlies  and  You,  the  Lord  of 
Creation.  One  departed  with  the  feeling  that 
Nature's  fangs  were  permanently  under  glass 
and  Mankind  was  sitting  pretty. 

Recently,  though,  the  museum  has  changed 
Its  tune.  The  message  of  Its  centennial  ex- 
hibit, Can  Man  Survive?,  is  that  the  way 
things  are  going,  there  may  not  even  be 
any  natural  history  much  longer.  When  the 
old  museum  worries.  It  Is  probably  time  for 
everyone  to  worry.  So  crowds  of  up  to  2,000 
a  day  are  piling  In  to  see  what  the  problem  Is. 

You  can  tell  something  Is  wrong  the  mo- 
ment you  walk  In.  A  harsh,  raised  structure, 
appropriately  called  a  truss,  has  been  plunked 
down  in  the  middle  of  sedate  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Hall.  Inside  the  truss,  walls  Jab  at 
you,  electronic  music  Jangles  you,  ramps 
rise  and  ceilings  dip — more  like  a  fun-house 
than  a  biological  cathedral. 

The  flrst  enclave  Is  calm  enough.  On  a 
split  screen,  nature  goes  through  its  old 
dreamy  paces.  The  animals  eat  each  other, 
but  "that's  the  way  it  goes,"  as  a  Negro  girl 
sitting  on  the  floor  said.  On  the  walls  leading 
out  of  that,  we  get  a  hasty  brieflng  on  agri- 
cultural history,  early  tools,  man's  ever- 
lengthening  forehead;  no  museum  show 
would  be  complete  without  this  rundown, 
but  Survive  has  the  grace  to  make  It  brief. 

Now  the  sound  changes  from  bird  song  to 
a  goofy  Industrial  cacophony.  Progress  as  Pun 
Is  the  next  theme.  Rocket-Iaunchlngs,  a 
bottling  plant  and  a  mysterious  monkey  on 
Ice  skates  are  flashed  on  the  screen.  Sur- 
vive? Man  will  probably  die  laughing.  But 
this  does  not  fool  the  museum  for  one  min- 
ute. The  noise  In  the  corridor  changes  again, 
becoming  more  strident.  Voices  shout,  ma- 
chines clatter  meanlnglessly.  That  throbbing 
technology  Is  beginning  to  gibber.  And  we  are 
readv  for  our  lesson. 


It  Is  not,  God  knows,  an  original  one — 
only,  the  suggestion  la,  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Overpopulation,  pollution,  starvation. 
On  one  wall,  the  screen  shows  sick  babies 
being  saved  by  Science,  to  lead  hungry  deso- 
late lives.  Across  the  way,  we  see  fishes  dying 
In  poisoned  water,  cities  dying  in  swirls  of 
manmade  gook.  On  blocks,  built  to  look  like 
the  rocks  on  a  tomb,  messages  of  doom  pUe 
up.  The  earth  Is  worn  out  from  the  pounding 
Man  has  given  It.  And  the  pounding  gets 
worse. 

There  Is  no  great  finesse  about  this  dis- 
play. The  musexmi  has  20  minutes  to  ram  Its 
thought  home  to  a  largely  high  school  audi- 
ence, or  face  its  own  crowding  problem.  But 
If  the  medium  Is  sledgehammer  repetition, 
the  message  Itself  seems  to  play  fair.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harry  L.  Shapiro,  the  museum's 
curator  emeritus  of  physlclal  anthropology, 
the  estimates  of  disaster  are  about  the  most 
conservative  possible.  "Let  one  expert  say 
that  we're  crazy  and  we're  ruined,"  he  said. 

The  final  scene  is  Armaggeddon  Itself. 
Thrusting  from  the  wall  like  stalactites  are 
pictures  of  the  ultimate  traffic  Jam,  of  a 
junkyard  that  never  ends  and  a  rush  hour 
that  girdles  the  globe.  The  noise  Is  splinter- 
ing, but  over  It  can  still  be  heard  the  whinny 
of  platitudes:  optimistic  and  hard-nosed 
pieties  about  life  on  the  moon  and  the  im- 
Ijeratlves  of  free  enterprise. 

Visitors  fresh  from  the  desert  may  be 
shaken  by  all  this.  But  for  most  of  us,  this 
Is  not  the  future  but  the  present.  The 
museum  has  once  again  understated  its  case 
and  our  burned-out  nerves  barely  manage  a 
twitch.  Some  young  boys  came  kibitzing 
through  obliviously  at  this  point — making 
one  despair  of  man's  ability  to  learn  and  at 
the  same  time  rejoice,  perversely,  at  his  re- 
fusal to  be  snowed.  But  In  the  next  room, 
some  other  boys  sat  on  the  floor  watching 
the  fllm  about  the  undernourished  babies 
again  and  again.  Jaws  slightly  open,  faces 
frozen  In  shock.  "We  had  planned  to  make 
the  show  more  analytical,"  said  Dr.  Shapiro; 
but  shortage  of  space  in  the  truss  has  re- 
duced it  to  a  sharp  little  belt  In  the  mouth. 

The  stone  steps  leading  out  of  the  museum 
were  strewn,  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening,  with 
thousands  of  candy  wrappers,  crushed  cola 
cans  and  cigarette  butts.  These  constituted 
the  final  items  In  the  exhibit 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mike  Gravel. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  art  above  and  beyond  but 
ever  near,  we  stand  in  Thy  presence  this 
day  to  thank  Thee  for  man,  for  the  maj- 
esty and  mystery  of  his  person,  for  the 
brilliance  and  ingenuity  of  his  mind.  We 
rejoice  that  "when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together"  at  the  dawn  of  time. 
Thou  didst  crown  all  creation  by  mak- 
ing man  in  Thine  own  image,  and  breath- 
ing Thy  creative  spirit  into  him. 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  now 
for  the  new  dimensionless  and  imfath- 
omable  vistas  opened  to  all  mankind,  as 
by  his  wisdom  and  in  Thy  good  provi- 
dence man  has  slipped  the  bonds  of 
earth  and  soared  to  lunar  lands  and 
spaces.  Give  Thy  servants  journeying 
mercies  on  the  return  voyage  to  the 
haven  of  home  amongst  us  on  this  planet. 

As  we  offer  our  thanks  and  praise  for 
the  wonder  of  the  realms  beyond,  we  en- 


list anew  in  the  service  of  Thy  higher 
kingdom  to  abolish  poverty,  to  eliminate 
injustice,  to  banish  hate  and  war  that 
the  sins  of  earth  may  not  be  exported 
because  Thy  kingdom  of  righteousness 
has  flrst  been  fulfilled  here.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
July  18, 1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  22,  1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Mike  Gravel,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  38.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  and 

S.  1590.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  In  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  so  that 
It  may  complete  its  assigned  tasks. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  provide  cost-of-living  adjustments 
In  cash  relief  payments  to  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  
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H.R.  11363.  An  act  to  prevent  the  Impor- 
tation of  endangered  sp>ecles  of  flsh  or  wild- 
life Into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the 
Interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State 
law;  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11609.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9,  1963,  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11651.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children  not 
now  being  reached. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  provide  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments 
In  cash  relief  payments  to  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government, 
and*  TOr  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  11363.  An  act  to  prevent  the  Impor- 
tation of  endangered  species  of  flsh  or  wild- 
life Into  the  United  States;  to  prevent  the 
Interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State 
law;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

H.R.  11609.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  9,  1963.  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  11651.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children 
not  now  being  reached:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PACKWOOD,  SENATOR 
GOLD  WATER,  AND  SENATOR 
PERCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye>,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mr.  PACKWOOD)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  <  Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois ( Mr.  Percy  i  ,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objaction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  beginning  with 
"New  Reports." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


AMBASSADORS 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
ambassadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  CO- 
OPERATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  leislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  those  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT) ,  and  with  no  loss  of  time  to  him, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
li^Mi^^o  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ure^^Htoe  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  "No.  313  and  the  succeeding 
measures  in  sequence. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  WONG  YUI 

The  bill  (S.  92)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wong  Yui  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.92 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wong  Yul  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  born  In  China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
322),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  deem  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wong  Yui  to  have  been  bom  in  China. 


SFC.  PATRICK  MARRATTO 
(RETIRED) 

The  bill  (H.R.  3379)  for  the  relief  of 
Sfc.  Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired) ,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  323),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Sfc.  Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army 
(retired),  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  of  liability 
to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of  $786.20, 
the  amount  of  an  overpayment  of  compen- 
sation as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  In  the 
period  beginning  June  1,  1950,  and  ending 
January  31,  1967,  because  of  an  adminis- 
trative error.  The  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  refund  of  any  amounts  withheld  or  re- 
paid by  reason  of  the  liability. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished  sen- 


MR.   AND  MRS.  A.  F.   ELGIN 

The  bUl  (H.R.  6585)  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Elgin  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-324),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  pay  $317.40  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Elgin. 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  In  full  settlement  of  their 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  transporting  the 


automobile  of  their  son  after  they  had  re- 
ceived official  notification  that  the  son  was 
killed  in  action  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  graciousness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MuNDT)  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 


SAFEGUARD:  STRATEGIC  NECES- 
SITY AND  PATHWAY  TO  FUTURE 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  appropriations  bill 
for  military  procurement,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  and  against  the  amend- 
ments to  delete  funds  for  production  and 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system. 

During  the  debate  that  has  preceded. 
Senators  have  presented  carefully  rea- 
soned arguments  both  for  and  against 
deployment.  Extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  before  both  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve.  In  addition,  we  have  had  much 
evidence  provided  to  us  by  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  as  it  regularly  ap- 
pears before  the  oversight  group  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell), on  which  I  also  serve.  We  have 
listened  to  many  expert  witnesses  in 
these  hearings.  From  these  lengthy  de- 
liberations in  three  different  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  the  Senate  debate  on  this 
item,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  delay  action  on  Safe- 
guard as  Is  proposed  by  amendments 
now  before  the  Senate. 

This  judgment  arises  from  two  factors 
basic  to  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  First  of  all,  we  must  keep  the  So- 
viets and  any  other  adversary  convinced 
that  no  combination  of  their  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  could  be  used 
against  the  United  States  without  in- 
curring swift  and  devastating  retalia- 
tion. That  is  what  the  militarists  refer 
to  as  deterrent. 

Past  history  clearly  demonstrates  how 
easy  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  can  lead  it  to  make  an  attack 
which  has  resulted  in  our  entry  into  war. 
As  long  as  an  adversary  thinks  the 
weapons  deployed  on  both  sides  are  in 
balance  or  that  advantage  is  enjoyed  by 
the  Unit-ed  Stat«s,  it  wx>uld  not  start  an 
attack.  This  is  the  premise.  I  shall  de- 
velop the  arguments  bearing  on  this 
concern  later  in  my  remarks,  but  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  sec- 
ond factor  which  may  be  overlooked  by 
the  opposition  to  my  point  of  view. 

The  objective  of  all  good  and  sane 
men  on  this  earth  is  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  the  risk  of  a  military 
nuclear  exchange  between  massively 
armed  powers.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  this 
threat  that  has  opinion  so  vigorously 
divided  on  the  issue  before  us.  To  many 
Senators  opposed  to  Safeguard,  there  is 
the  view  that  this  system  if  deployed 
will  be  a  further  expansion  of  the  anns 
race.  They  argue  that  as  defensive  weap- 
ons improve,  it  only  triggers  greater  es- 
calation of  counterimproved  offensive 
weapons.    One    begets    the    other.    And 


there  is  some  merit  to  what  they  say. 
After  all,  what  has  been  happening  these 
last  20  years? 

LIMrrS    TO    OUR    RESOURCES 

As  a  Senator  representing  a  constitu- 
ency imderdeveloped  in  terms  of  re- 
.sources  available,  for  many  years  I  have 
grappled  with  the  ever-mounting  burden 
of  military  expenditures.  So  in  serving 
on  both  the  Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  am  concerned 
when  resources  are  depleted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  urgent  necessities  to  develop 
our  country  in  agrarian  and  urban 
areas — not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for 
the  cr>-ing  needs  of  the  world  as  well. 
Practical  and  credible  disarmament 
would  unleash  funds  to  promote  the  hu- 
mane objectives  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded. 

So  here  we  are.  The  dilemma  seems  to 
extend  endlessly  to  the  future.  The  threat 
to  national  security  must  be  countered. 
To  do  so  requires  larger  and  larger  ap- 
propriations and  less  and  less  return 
from  the  revenues  collected.  The  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  cash  it  all  in  and  hope 
that  the  Russians,  seeing  our  good  in- 
tentions and  faced  with  the  same  prob- 
lems, will  follow  suit. 

CHINESE    MISSILE    THREAT 

However,  a  new  problem  intrudes. 
Hardly  a  week  has  parsed  in  recent 
months  that  the  press  fails  to  report  a 
fresh  border  incident  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  accounts  are 
vague,  but  some  of  these  incidents  have 
been  pretty  large  scale.  And  the  Chinese 
have  demonstrated  under  test  conditions 
that  they  can  build  thermonuclear  war- 
heads. Speculation  is  frequently  voiced 
that  they  will  begin  deploying  missiles 
with  nuclear  warheads  by  1972.  Some 
disagree  about  the  day.  month,  or  year, 
but  no  one  has  said  that  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it  sometime  in  the  reason- 
ably early  future.  Thus,  the  Russians 
must  be  intimidated  by  the  bellicose  at- 
titude of  the  Chinese  growing  more  and 
more  belligerent  as  an  arsenal  of  nuclear 
missiles  in  China  draws  nearer. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  for  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  to  scrap  all  of  its  mis- 
siles. Some  must  be  kept  to  preserve  the 
balance  against  China  if  not  against 
each  other.  China  must  remain  con- 
vinced that  it  carmot  launch  a  successful 
surprise  attack  So  some  minimum  level 
of  missiles  must  be  kept  by  all  sides  to 
deter  another's  possible  aggression. 

SAFEGUARD   AND   DISARMAMENT 

All  right,  then,  that  is  the  base  line 
toward  which  we  must  negotiate.  How 
do  we  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  the  missiles, 
and  stop  the  submarine  and  bomber  pro- 
duction races?  I  contend  that  the  salva- 
tion is  the  development  of  a  defensive 
system  such  as  Safeguard  in  which  both 
sides,  that  is  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  share  the  conviction  that  their 
defensive  missiles  are  adequate  to  offset 
any  threat  which  could  be  posed  by  re- 
duced numbers  of  offensive  missiles. 
That,  to  me.  is  the  critical  but  perhaps 
realizable  objective  of  future  negotia- 
tions. 


There  was  support  for  this  opinion  ex- 
pressed early  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
Senator  from  Termessee  iMr.  Gore) 
made  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
available  to  Senators,  who  can  find  It  on 
pages  8234-8236  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  April  1,  1969.  The  witness  was 
Dr.  Donald  G.  Brennan,  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  mathematician  and  a  highly 
regarded  scientist  in  the  field  of  arms 
control.  Quoting  briefly  from  his  state- 
ment, here  is  what  he  said : 

We  might  begin  at  once  with  a  Soviet- 
American  understanding  about  a  celling  on 
offensive  forces,  expressed  in  inspectable 
terms  such  as  gross  weight,  and  an  under- 
standing that  we  might  both  build  up  de- 
fenses. Such  an  agreement  Is  clearly  in  the 
common  interest  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  should  prove 
realizable.  By  the  mld-1970's,  if  the  defenses 
are  in  place  and  appear  to  have  the  capabil- 
ities now  expected  of  them,  there  should  be 
enough  confidence  In  them  to  begin  some 
gradual  reductions  of  the  offensive  forces  on 
both  sides,  reductions  which  would  require 
only  modest  inspection  because  the  defenses 
would  (if  suitably  deployed)  sharply  dimin- 
ish the  effectiveness  of  clandestine  missiles. 
The  defense  would  then  become  even  more 
effective  against  the  then-reduced  offensive- 
force  threat,  which  would  facilitate  further 
reductions  In  offensive  forces.  Ju.<!t  how  far 
this  process  might  go  would  depend  on  the 
technological  and  political  circumstances 
then  prevailing,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  by  1980  one  might  reduce  the 
risk  of  Soviet-American  strategic  nuclear  war 
to  negligible  proportions  The  defensive 
forces  themselves  might,  of  course,  be  re- 
duced along  the  route,  but  not  eliminated. 
It  should  be  clear  that  there  would  be  some 
effective  "'disarmament"  of  the  offensive- 
force  potentials  as  soon  as  the  defenses  were 
working,  even  before  direct  reductions  of  the 
offensive  forces. 

It  is  this  prospect  persuasively  argued 
by  Dr.  Breruian  that  is  our  avenue  to- 
ward successful  disarmament,  through 
Safeguard  which  I  hope  those  now  dis- 
posed to  the  contrary  will  seriously  con- 
sider. I  think  it  is  vital  that  we  look  at 
the  pitfalls  that  could  ensue  if  we  remove 
this  option  from  any  future  negotiating 
table. 

RISK     OP     SOVIET     MISJtTDGMENT 

Returning  to  the  first  point,  that  is,  in- 
suring that  the  Soviet  leadership  re- 
mains convinced  of  our  ability  to  impose 
unacceptable  counterdamage  to  their 
territory  and  populace  if  Russia  attacks 
the  United  States,  I  should  like  to  bring 
up  some  additional  points.  There  are  two 
considerations:  intentions  and  capabili- 
ties. The  former  is  difficult  to  weigh :  the 
latter  perhaps  not  as  much  so.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  what  these  capabilities  are. 
but  equally  important,  what  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  mind's  eye  of  Soviet 
leadership.  Here.  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
an  old  Indian  saying: 

Great  father  keep  me  from  Judgment  until 
I  have  walked  a  mile  In  the  other  brave's 
moccasins. 

We  must  very  definitely  dwell  on  what 
the  Russians  are  thinking.  They  look  at 
our  annual  "Posture  Statement."  That  is 
the  document  that  is  released  each  year 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  when  the 
Secretary'  presents  the  President's  pro- 
posed military  program  for  the  following 
fiscal  year.  I  am  sure  Senators  are  fa- 
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miliar  with  It.  The  Russians  do  not  ac- 
commodate us  quite  as  well.  However,  to 
get  the  word  out  to  all  the  officers  and  in 
turn  the  troops  from  border  to  border, 
they  do  have  something  somewhat  like 
ours.  It  is  now  in  its  third  edition.  This 
very  Interesting  document  is  entitled 
"Military  Strategy"  and  is  edited  by 
Marshal  V.  D.  Sokolovsky.  The  ex- 
tracts which  I  will  be  quoting  are  from 
the  third  edition  published  in  Moscow  in 
1968.  The  English  translation  is  not 
available  yet  in  published  form  but  a 
copy  of  the  translator's  transcript  has 
been  made  available  to  me. 

In  reading  the  second  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1964,  and  the  third,  published 
in  1968,  the  changing  attitude  among  the 
military  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  very  pertinent  to  tlie  decision  the  Sen- 
ate will  make  on  Safeguard. 

In  my  reading  of  this  document,  the 
following  quotations  are  new  to  the 
earlier  version,  portending  a  greater  con- 
fidence, false  or  well-founded,  to  mount 
a  successful  strategic  conflict  against  the 
West.  The  document  says : 

The  success  of  world  socialism,  which  Is 
becoming  the  decisive  factor  In  the  develop- 
ment of  human  society,  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  colonial  system,  the  unsolvable  contra- 
dictions of  the  capitalistic  camp,  and  the 
desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  peace, 
clearly  show  the  legality  of  the  historically 
unavoidable  downfall  of  the  obsolete  world 
system  of  Imperialism.  This  strongly  moti- 
vates the  Imperialists,  primarily  those  of  the 
USA,  to  forestall  the  Imminent  destruction 
of  their  dying  system  and,  by  means  of  war, 
change  the  development  of  world  events  so 
unfavorable  to  them.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  modern  imperialism  threatens  the  peace 
and  security  of  nations. 

In  describing  the  essence  of  war,  Mar.xlsm- 
Leninlsm  uses  as  Its  point  of  departure  the 
position  that  war  Is  not  an  aim  In  Itself,  but 
rather  a  tool  of  politics. 

Politics  prepares  war  and  creates,  for  the 
benefit  of  strategy,  favorable  conditions  In 
the  economic  and  Ideological  respects. 

The  acceptance  of  war  as  a  tool  of  politics 
determines  the  relation  of  military  strategy 
and  politics,  btised  completely  on  the  de- 
pendence of  the  former  on  the  latter. 

The  main  attention  of  military  strategy  Is 
directed  to  studying  the  conditions  under 
which  a  future  war  may  arise,  a  detailed 
study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  strategic 
deployment  of  the  armed  forces,  the  meth- 
ods of  delivering  the  first  strike  and  conduct- 
ing the  first  operations,  as  well  as  the  meth- 
od of  strategic  utilization  of  the  different 
services  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  preparation  of  foreign  policy  for  war 
Includes  such  measures  as  the  signing  of 
treaties,  the  formation  of  coalitions,  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  neutrality  of  neighboring 
countries,  and  others. 

It  Is  important  for  military  strategy  to  as- 
sure neutrality  of  a  number  of  countries  or 
of  individual  countries;  this  task  Is  also  as- 
signed to  diplomacy. 

The  wars  between  States  with  different  so- 
cial systems,  the  highest  form  of  class  strug- 
gle, are  particularly  decisive.  In  wars  between 
States  with  the  same  social  system,  when 
there  are  no  social  contradictions  between 
the  antagonists,  the  political  and  strategic 
alms,  the  experience  of  imperallst  wars  show, 
are  usually  limited.  In  such  wars,  long  before 
economic  and  military  exhaustion  of  the 
belligerent  states  Is  reached,  compromises  of 
various  typee  are  |>ossible. 

The  nature  of  military  strategy  is  often 
Influenced  by  such  factors  as  the  general 
historical,  national,  and  political  traditions 
of  a  country.  For  instance,  Britain  In  Its 
foreign  policy  always  adhered  to  a  clearly 


pronounced  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  over- 
safeguarding,  having  someone  else  do  their 
dirty  work  for  them.  This  Influenced  their 
military  strategy,  which  avoided  decisive  en- 
gagements, refused  to  take  even  reasonable 
risks,  and  always  looked  for  devious.  Indirect 
roads  to  victory. 

It  Is  apparent  that  when  the  very  outcome 
of  the  war  depends  largely  on  the  number 
and  the  effectlveneee  of  the  strikes  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war.  it  la  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  count  on  the  potential  capabilities 
of  a  coimtry  and  to  reserve  a  large  port  of  the 
manpKjwer  for  military  operations  during 
later  p)erlods  of  war.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  military  theoreticians  in  the  highly 
developed  countries  of  the  world  is  coming 
to  these  conclusions. 

Diplomatic  and  economic  struggle  does  not 
stop  In  wartime,  but  these  forms  of  political 
struggle  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  de- 
cisive form,  that  of  armed  conflict. 

Under  conditions  of  nuclear  rocket  war, 
the  resolution  of  the  main  alms  and  problems 
of  war  win  be  accomplished  by  strategic 
rocket  troops,  by  delivery  of  massed  nuclear 
rocket  strikes. 

Mr.  President,  I  interpolate  here,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  opposed  to  the  ABM 
deployment,  to  suggest  that  they  read 
this  statement  with  care,  direct  from  the 
top  military  strategists  of  Moscow,  made 
just  12  months  ago  when  they  say,  "by 
delivery  of  massed  nuclear  rocket 
strikes." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  debate 
is  all  about. 

Are  we  going  to  stand  here  and  accept 
with  no  effective  defense  against  it  that 
kind  of  massed  nuclear  rocket  strikes 
which  the  Russians  have  told  us  less  than 
a  year  ago  they  expect  to  deploy  against 
us  if  war  comes? 

Surely,  Mr.  Piesident,  Senators  should 
have  learned  something  from  reading 
"Mein  Kampf,"  in  which  Hitler  told  the 
free  world  in  advance  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  and  then  did  it. 

Here  we  have  it  in  black  and  white, 
in  the  Russian  language,  translated  from 
their  militarj'  papers. 

They  tell  us  now  that  if  war  comes, 
they  expect  to  deliver  massed  nuclear 
rocket  strikes  against  us. 

I  ask  those  in  this  body  with  little 
faith  in  our  Defense  Establishment,  or  in 
the  capacity  of  the  great,  inventive 
genius  of  America — which  just  last  Sun- 
day placed  men  on  the  moon  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind — to  build 
the  comparatively  simple  devices  re- 
quired in  the  ABM  in  order  to  protect  us 
against  the  very  massed  nuclear  rocket 
strikes  the  Communists,  in  cold  print, 
have  told  Americans  they  will  launch 
against  us  if  war  comes,  to  read  their 
statements  very  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  nubbin  of 
this  debate. 

The  burden  of  argument  shifts  to  those 
who  say:  "Do  nothing,  or  delay  doing 
something,  or  engage  alone  in  research 
and  development,  but  do  not  deploy  the 
weapon  you  have  built." 

What  are  those  Senators  going  to  say 
to  their  constituents  when  those  con- 
stituents question  them  as  to  what  they 
have  done  to  protect  America  and  its 
people  against  the  armounced  intention 
of  the  Russians  to  strike  us  with  massed 
nuclear  rocket  strikes? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  reverting  to  read- 
ing from  this  very  Interesting  Russian 
document,  I  continue: 


Ground  troops  with  the  aid  of  aviation  will 
perform  Important  strategic  functions  in  a 
modern  war;  by  rapid  offensive  movements 
they  win  completely  annihilate  the  remain- 
ing enemy  formations,  occupy  enemy  terri- 
tory, and  prevent  the  enemy  from  Invading 
one's  own   territory. 

Consequently,  over-all  victory  In  war  is  no 
longer  the  culmination,  nor  the  sum  of  indi- 
vidual successes,  but  the  result  of  a  one-time 
application  of  the  entire  might  of  a  state 
accumulated  before  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  Interpolate 
again :  Let  those  Senators  among  us  who 
question  the  intention,  or  desire,  or  capa- 
bility of  the  Russians  to  launch  a  first 
strike  attack  against  us,  let  those  Sen- 
ators who  do  their  homework,  read  what 
the  Russians  have  said  to  their  own 
troops  in  their  military  papers  in  their 
own  language.  They  put  it  very  clearly. 
The  debate  between  those  Senators  who 
shrug  it  off  and  say,  "They  are  not  go- 
ing to  trj'  anything  very  devastating  such 
as  an  overwhelming  first  strike.  We  do 
not  have  to  be  much  concerned  about 
that,"  and  get  all  involved  in  the  loren- 
sics  and  the  semantics  of  what  a  first 
strike  means,  let  them  read  what  the 
Russians  have  actually  said  from  the  top 
down  to  their  own  generals  and  their 
troops. 

Let  me  read  it  again  because  it  is  cruel- 
ly cold  when  we  see  it  in  print  in  black 
and  white,  as  translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian language.  Here  it  Is: 

Consequently,  overall  victory  In  war  Is  no 
longer  the  culmination,  nor  the  sum  of  indi- 
vidual successes,  but  the  result  of  a  one-time 
application  of  the  entire  might  of  a  state 
accumulated  before  the  war. 

We  better  be  sure  we  are  ready  for 
whatever  the  Russians  mean  by  "a  one- 
time application  of  the  entire  might  of 
a  state  accumulated  before  the  war  ' 
Remember,  Senators,  the  Russians  said 
that  we  did  not.  I  continue  to  read  from 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
vealing and  significant  documents  thus 
far  made  available  to  Senators  in  the 
course  of  this  debate: 

Once  the  military  operations  on  land  and 
on  sea  have  been  started,  they  are  no  longer 
subject  to  the  desires  and  plans  of  diplomacy, 
but  rather  to  their  own  laws,  which  cannot 
be  \'lolated  without  endangering  the  entire 
undertalcing. 

In  response  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  English  military  theoretician,  King- 
ston-McCloughry — "In  the  event  of  such 
a  war,  nuclear  war,  all  politics  would 
come  to  an  end  and  universal  mutual  an- 
nihilation would  begin" — Marshal  Soko- 
lovsky remarked: 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  such  views  are  a 
consequence  of  a  metaphysical  and  anti- 
sclentlflc  approach  to  a  social  phenomenon 
such  as  war.  and  are  a  result  of  idealization 
of  the  new  weapons.  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  essence  of  war  as  a  continuation  of 
politics  does  not  change  with  changing  tech- 
nology and  armament. 

My  reading  of  Marshal  Sokolovsky's 
"Military  Strategy"  draws  me  Inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  military 
mind,  at  a  minimum,  grows  ever  more 
strident  as  their  confidence  in  the  pro- 
ficiency of  their  weapons  has  Increased. 
Simimarizlng  my  reaction  to  this  docu- 
ment from  the  study  and  analysis  of  this 
rather  amazing  and  highly  illuminating 


Russian  document,  the  following  com- 
ments seem  valid : 

First.  The  Soviet  military-political 
complex  is  concerned  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  citizen  toward  the  United 
States.  It  is  using  the  current  Vietnam 
war  to  advantage  to  explain  why  "mod- 
em imperialism  threatens  the  peace  and 
security  of  nations." 

Second.  The  Soviets  have  not  changed 
the  doctrine  that  war  is  a  tool  of  politics. 

Third.  In  preparation  for  war,  the  So- 
viets continue  to  adhere  to  the  practice 
of  using  diplomacy  for  signing  treaties, 
forming  coalitions,  and  safeguarding  the 
neutrality  of  neighboring  countries. 

Fourth.  Under  conditions  of  nuclear 
war.  Soviet  military  strategy  dictates  the 
delivery  of  a  massive  number  of  nuclear 
rocket  strikes  and  the  on-time  appli- 
cation of  its  entire  might  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war. 

Fifth.  When  military  operations  begin, 
contrary  to  what  they  espouse  for  us, 
Soviets  will  not  rely  on  diplomacy  be- 
cause such  action  could  endanger  the 
entire  undertaking. 

Sixth.  Tlie  statement,  "It  is  well  known 
that  the  essence  of  war  as  a  continuation 
of  politics  does  not  change  with  chang- 
ing technology  and  armament,"  is  very 
significant.  In  short,  it  appears  that  the 
Soviets  find  nuclear  war  acceptable  if  it 
can  serve  their  political  objectives. 

Other  documents  are  available  which 
are  important  to  our  consideration.  In 
"Soviet  Rocket  Troops,"  edited  by  Col. 
Gen.  V.  P.  Tolubko  and  published  in 
1969,  the  statement  Is  made: 

The  Armed  Forces  have  now  received 
rockets  wliich  operate  on  new.  highly  effec- 
tive fuel  Including  solid  fuel.  The  new  pro- 
jjellant  has  made  the  operation  of  rockets 
extremely  reliable  and  simple.  In  addition, 
the  new  propellant  has  made  It  possible  to 
store  rockets  for  lengthy  periods  and  to 
maintain  tbem  In  a  high  degree  of  readiness 
for  launching.  With  regard  to  the  Rocket 
Troops,  the  author  stated  that  they  can 
perform  underground  launchlngs  not  just 
of  single  rockets,  but  also  salvo  launchlngs. 

In  a  broadcast  Moscow  Radio  reported 
on  April  20.  1968,  that  Soviet  ICBM's 
have  highly  maneuverable  launchers 
that  constantly  change  their  launching 
position  and  are  always  ready  for  im- 
mediate action. 

sovnrr  abm  effectiveness 

Turning  from  the  broad  scope  of  So- 
viet strategic  beliefs,  I  should  now  like 
to  discuss  the  Soviets'  attitude  toward 
their  own  ABM.  In  "Commanders  of 
Fiery  Arrows,"  published  in  1964.  Mar- 
shal Malinovsky  is  quoted  as  saying  to 
the  22d  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  that  Soviet  scientists  and  engi- 
neers had  successfully  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  destroying  missiles  in  flight. 

In  a  book  written  by  T.  W.  Wolfe,  en- 
titled "Soviet  Military  Pohcy  Trends  Un- 
der the  Brezhnev-Kosygin  Regime",  So- 
viet Colonel  Rybkin  is  quoted.  He  de- 
clared that  the  damages  of  a  nuclear  war 
could  be  limited  by,  first,  achieving  a 
quick  military  victory  over  the  enemy, 
and  second,  using  ABM  systems  to  coim- 
ter  the  enemy's  missiles  forces.  With  re- 
gard to  the  position  that  nuclear  war 
should  be  avoided,  Rybkin  stated  that 
such  a  position  was  theoretically  false 
and  politically  dangerous. 


Mr.  President,  this  might  be  a  little 
statement  that  our  disarmament  repre- 
sentatives, soon  to  be  sent  somewhere  to 
meet  with  the  Russians,  should  tuck  away 
in  their  hatbands  when  they  sit  down  for 
their  conferences,  with  Russian  theoreti- 
cians on  record  with  that  statement  with 
regard  to  the  position  that  nuclear  war 
should  be  avoided.  Rybkin  stated  that 
such  a  position  was  theoretically  false 
and  politically  dangerous.  If  nothing  else, 
this  thinking  on  their  part  should  sug- 
gest that  when,  as,  and  if  we  negotiate, 
wherever  we  meet  with  them,  wherever 
they  meet  with  us,  we  negotiate  at  arm's 
length  and  insist,  as  we  always  have,  and 
as  I  hope  we  always  shall,  on  unchal- 
lenged and  unchallengable  mutual  in- 
spection as  a  basic  point  in  any  disarma- 
ments which  are  agreed  upon. 

It  is  significant  that  Lt.  Col.  E.  Rybkin 
also  stated  that  the  damages  of  a  nuclear 
war  could  be  limited  by  achieving  a  quick 
military  victor>'  over  the  enemy  and  us- 
ing ABM  systems  to  counter  the  enemy's 
missile  forces.  In  other  words,  nuclear 
war  is  practical  if  you  hit  the  enemy  sufiB- 
ciently  hard  in  your  first  strike.  The  de- 
ployment of  a  Soviet  ABM  system  indi- 
cates that  the  Brezhnev-Kosygin  regime 
subscribes  to  the  same  theory.  It  chould 
also  be  assumed  that  the  Soviet  ABM 
system  conforms  with  Soviet  political  ob- 
jectives in  the  manner  outlined  by  Mar- 
shal Sokolvsky  in  "Military  Strategy.  " 

Extracts  from  still  another  dociunent. 
"Soviet  Rocket  Forces,"  authored  by  P.  T. 
Astoshenov  and  published  in  196t,  are 
even  more  chilling: 

The  USSR  far  outstripped  the  United 
States  not  only  in  creation  of  Intercontinen- 
tal and  other  rockets,  but  also  In  the  area  of 
antimissile  defense.  All  of  us  with  a  sense  of 
patriotic  pride  grasped  the  report  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Defense  of  the  USSR  about  the  fact 
that  In  our  country  we  have  successfully 
solved  the  problem  of  destruction  of  rockets 
in  flight. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  read 
that  again,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  may  not  have  heard  it  on  the  floor, 
but  who  will  get  it  from  reading  the 
Record,  Senators  who  are  still  on  the 
fence  or  who  may  have  made  a  hasty 
decision,  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  evi- 
dence, to  oppose  the  ABM  because  It 
cannot  work,  or  because,  for  some  curious 
reason,  a  Senator  sitting  under  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  has  decided  that  an  ABM 
around  Moscow  is  unworkable  and,  on 
that  basis,  he  has  made  his  decision.  I 
think  he  would  have  a  hard  time  dis- 
cussing with  his  colleagues,  on  the  basis 
of  what  Mr.  Astoshenov  says,  the  author 
of  "Soviet  Rocket  Forces."  written  in 
Russian  for  the  Russians,  not  in  English 
for  Americans,  but  translated  for  us  so 
we  now  know  what  he  says,  in  which  he 
says  very  definitely : 

All  of  us  with  a  sense  of  patriotic  pride 
grasped  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense of  the  USSR  about  the  fact  that  In 
our  country  we  have  successfully  solved  the 
problem  of  destruction  of  rockets  In  flight. 

Mr.  President,  that  stands  as  clearly 
as  the  path  to  this  country's  schoolhouse. 
We  may  have  beaten  the  Russians  to  the 
moon — we  know  we  have — but  they  have 
beaten  America  to  the  creation  of  a  de- 
fense system  for  the  people  against 
ICBM's — and  we  know  that  also.  I  hope 


we  will  not  let  false  pride  in  an  achieve- 
ment as  great  as  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  cause  us  to  be  reckless  about  our 
own  defenses,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Russians  are  unable,  because  they 
did  not  get  there  first  in  their  effort  to 
get  a  man  on  the  moon,  to  have  estab- 
lished an  ABM  system  in  which  they 
have  confidence  and  in  which,  they  tell 
their  people  in  their  language,  they  take 
great  pride  In  having  developed. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  this  highly 
revealing  and  smnewhat  disturbing  and 
chilling  document  of  P.  T.  Astoshenov: 

One  of  our  antimissile  complexes  Included 
long-range  pilotless  interceptors.  During 
training  firing,  with  the  aid  of  such  anti- 
missile missiles,  we  clearly  intercepted  the 
warhead  of  a  ballistic  missile  flying  at  cos- 
mic velocity  ((orbital  velocity))  .  .  .  Still 
more  effective  is  another  Soviet  antimissile 
missile.  It  is  able  to  destroy  the  warhead  of 
ballistic  missiles  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  protected  objects. 

My  reason  for  dwelling  on  the  subject 
of  Soviet  attitudes  toward  nuclear  war, 
strategic  missiles,  and  the  interaction  of 
offensive  and  defensive  weaponr>-  is  to 
forestall  misimprcssions  and  possible  de- 
lusions concerning  the  latitude  of  choice 
which  they  believe  they  enjoy. 

COST  OF  SOVIKT  ARMAMENTS 

Senators  will  remember  that  in  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  debate,  having  to  do 
with  the  question  of  lending  U.S.  money 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  Fiat  plant — 
built  by  Italians,  financed  by  Americans, 
located  in  Russia,  to  make  implements  of 
war. 

I  developed  the  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets since  1963  liad  stripped  the  domes- 
tic sector  of  their  economy  to  increase 
the  military  industrial  base.  Increases  at 
that  time  in  the  Soviet  military  budget 
amounted  to  a  staggering  12  percent  an- 
nually. Studies  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  indicate  that  by 
1968  the  Soviet  military  industrial  base 
had  surpassed  that  of  the  United  States. 
For  years  now  the  Soviets  have  doubled 
U.S.  expenditures  for  strategic  forces. 
Fortunately  the  Senate  stopped  the  Fiat 
deal. 

The  toll  of  these  investments  is  high. 
For,  as  is  known,  Soviet  total  production 
is  less  than  half  of  ours.  The  agriculture 
and  consumer-goods  sectors  have  been 
shoved  aside,  so  much  so  that  productiv- 
ity in  these  industries  is  less  than  that 
realized  during  the  Czarist  regimes,  tak- 
ing into  account  population  growth. 

So  what  does  this  tell  us?  From  1963 
to  now,  we  have  consistently  reduced  our 
strategic  weapon  plans,  both  deployed 
and  for  replacements.  We  have  scrapped 
thousands  of  bombers;  we  have  limited 
our  interceptor  forces:  we  have  stalled 
and  slowed  down  production  of  Polaris 
submarines.  And  what  has  the  Soviet 
done?  The  gesture  seems  wasted.  They 
have  ignored  the  evidence.  Instead,  they 
have  redoubled  efforts  to  surpass  the 
strategic  posture  of  the  United  States. 

PROJECTED    SOVIET    CAPABILITIES 

These  commentaries  from  Soviet  policy 
document,  written  in  Russian  and  now 
available  to  us  in  translation,  do  not  sug- 
gest to  me  that  their  intentions  are  grow- 
ing more  peaceful.  As  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, intentions  are  part  of  it. 
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The  second  part  of  this  concern  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  strategic  posture 
concerns  the  present  and  projected 
Soviet  capabilities.  Of  course,  very  spe- 
cific information  is  highly  classified. 
Some  of  it  we  have  received  in  our  secret 
session  of  the  Senate.  Senators  sitting 
on  the  appropriate  committees  have  of 
course  learned  it  long  ago. 

'T^>ie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  made  available  to 
Senators  a  letter  which  was  recently  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  response  to  his  request 
by  Mr.  Melvin  Laird,  our  Secretary  of 
Defense.  In  this  letter,  the  full  text  of 
whicJi  can  be  found  on  page  19059  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  10,  1969, 
the  Secretary  recounts  the  great  growth 
in  Soviet  capabilities  as  a  consequence  of 
the  heavy  investments.  The  heart  of 
this  assessment,  in  which  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms  concurs,  is  told  in  the 
concluding  paragraphs  from  which  I  will 
now  quote: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  could  acquire  a  ca- 
pability to  destroy  virtually  all  of  our  Mln- 
irtemaa -missiles.  To  be  able  to  do  so,  In 
the  present  context  they  would  need:  (a) 
at  least  420  SS-9s  with  three  Independently- 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles  which  have  a 
capability  of  separating  from  one  another  by 
some  relatively  small  number  of  miles;  (b) 
each  of  these  re-entry  vehicles  would  have  to 
have  a  warhead  of  approximately  5  megatons 
and  a  reasonably  good  accuracy:  (c)  the  SS- 
9s  would  have  to  be  retargetable;  and  (d) 
the  range  would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  reach 
all  of  the  Mlnuteman  silos. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  could  acquire  a  ca- 
pability to  threaten  severely  the  survival  of 
our  alert  bombers.  To  do  so  in  the  present 
context  they  would  need;  (a)  a  force  of 
about  15  Y-class  (Polaris-type)  submarines 
on  station  off  our  shores;  and  (b)  the  ability 
to  launch  the  missiles  on  a  depressed  trajec- 
tory. 

3.  Although  we  confidently  expect  our 
Polarls/Poseldon  submarines  to  remain 
highly  survlvable  through  the  early  to  mid- 
1970s,  we  cannot  preclude  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  next  few  years 
may  devise  seme  weapon  techniques  or  tactic 
which  could  critically  increase  the  vulner- 
ability of  those  submarines.  Nor  can  we  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  the  Sortet  Union 
might  deploy  a  more  extensive  and  effective 
ABM  defense  which  could  intercept  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  residual  warheads.  In 
any  event,  I  believe  it  would  be  far  too  risky 
to  rely  upon  only  one  of  the  three  major 
elements  of  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
for  our  deterrent. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  achieve 
by  the  mid-1970s  a  capability  to  reduce,  in  a 
surprise  attack,  our  surviving  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  below  the  minimum  level  required 
for  "Assured  Destruction,"  and  thus  gravely 
weaken  our  deterrent.  In  my  Judgment  the 
overall  strategic  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  much  too 
close  to  run  that  risk.  Therefore,  something 
more  must  be  done  now  to  ensure  a  favor- 
able strategic  balance  in  the  mid-19706  and 
beyond. 

Short  of  achieving  a  workable  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  armaments,  which  will  take  some 
time,  we  are  convinced  that  the  approval  of 
Phase  I  of  Safeguard  would  be  the  most 
prudent  and  economical  course  we  could 
pursue  at  this  particular  Juncture.  This 
action  would  place  us  In  a  position  to  move 
forward  promptly  not  only  with  the  defense 
of  our  Mlnuteman  and  bomber  forces  should 
the  Soviet  threat  develop  as  I  have  described, 
but  also  with  the  defense  of  our  population 


against  the  Chinese  ICBM  threat  should  that 
emerge  during  the  next  few  years. 

In  your  letter  of  July  3rd,  you  also  asked 
whether  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
Richard  Helms,  concurs  In  my  formulation 
of  the  threat,  I  have  furnished  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  Director  Helms  and  he  assures  me 
that  he  has  no  disagreement  with  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  potential  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  strategic  capabilities  as 
seen  from  tlie  intelligence  point  of  view. 

The  Senate  has  debated  ABM  and  de- 
layed development  and  deployment  for 
5  years  now  since  the  Soviets  began 
deployment  of  their  system.  The  Soviets, 
from  the  information  I  have  related  pre- 
viously in  my  remarks,  properly  see  this 
to  their  advantage.  The  country-to- 
country  comparisons  are  going  down, 
down,  and  down  on  our  side  and  up,  up, 
and  up  on  theirs. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  must  have 
nuclear  disarmament.  I  share  the  opinion 
of  others  that  the  world's  needs  cry  for  a 
stop  to  this  folly  of  continuing  nuclear 
stockpiling  of  arms,  one  country  as 
against  the  other. 

I  look  forward  to  promising  results 
when  the  President's  proposed  arms  limi- 
tations talks  begin.  But  I  am  a  realist. 
Having  made  this  huge  investment,  at 
great  sacrifice  to  their  economy,  what  do 
you  think  the  Soviets  are  going  to  say 
when  we  propose,  "You  break  up  your 
antimissile  system  and  we'll  tear  up  our 
blueprints?"  Why.  of  course,  they  will 
laugh  at  us;  the  terms  are  not  equitable; 
they  would  never  enter  into  such  a  one- 
sided concession,  and  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

Beyond  this,  returning  to  the  point 
previously  made  concerning  the  legiti- 
mate apprehension  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  share 
toward  the  day  Chinese  nuclear  missiles 
appear  on  the  launching  pad.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  avenue  for  successful  disarma- 
ment is  toward  the  direction  of  "light 
offense — heavy  defense."  Technology  and 
the  pace  of  earlier  developments  leave 
too  little  promise  for  other  alternatives. 
As  Senators,  by  our  oath  of  office  to 
support  the  Constitution,  we  are  pledged 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
Greatly  expanded  quantities  of  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  and  higher  confidence 
in  them  held  by  the  Soviets  if  not  offset 
by  matching  United  States  defense  will, 
in  my  opinion,  leave  us  short  on  that 
oath.  The  time  to  ante  up  is  here;  though 
the  cost  be  high,  we  cannot  shortchange 
our  Defense  Department  experts  who  say 
we  must  increase  the  deterrent  of  the 
United  States. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  other  weapon 
system  has  been  subjected  to  such  in- 
tensive and  protracted  research  as  the 
Safeguard.  Dr.  John  Foster,  who,  before 
committees  of  the  Senate,  has  estab- 
lished a  record  for  avoiding  premature 
commitments,  states  that  an  ABM  sys- 
tem is  now  ready  for  production.  He  had 
expressed  reservations  in  years  before. 
In  1966,  1967,  and  1968,  he  said  there 
was  more  testing  to  be  done,  more  ex- 
periments required.  Now,  he  says,  we  can 
have  confidence.  He  is  the  Government's 
No.  1  expert  in  these  matters;  we  are  not. 
I  abide  by  his  counsel.  If  we  are  ready 
and  the  requirement  is  clearly  there,  and 
I  believe  it  is,  let  us  get  on  with  it, 


thankful  that  through  Providence  we  are 
prepared  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  our 
fellow  countrymen  and  support  the 
President. 

ABM    IS    AMERICA'S    BEST     INSURANCE    PURCHASE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  very  apparent 
that  even  among  those  Senators  who  op- 
pose President  Nixon's  Safeguard  ABM 
package,  some  are  having  serious  "sec- 
ond thoughts"  about  the  wisdom  and  de- 
fensibUity  of  their  all-out  opposition,  in- 
cluding some  who  curiously  enough  voted 
to  support  the  ABM  program  sent  us  by 
President  Johnson  a  year  ago,  although 
that  was  a  far  more  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive program,  but  who  now  with  a 
Republican  President  have  announced 
opposition  to  the  far  less  expensive  and 
more  effective  ABM  program  sent  us  by 
President  Nixon.  Some  of  those  who  have 
consistently  opposed  this  defensive  in- 
stallation whether  proposed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic or  a  Republican  President  arc  also 
backing  down  a  bit  from  their  earlier  all- 
out  opposition  to  ABM. 

We  have  before  us  a  variety  of  amend- 
ments which  while  different  in  detail,  all 
propose  that  we  continue  the  research 
and  development  expenditures  for  ABM 
but  that  by  one  device  or  another  we 
delay  and  deny  the  deployment  without 
which,  of  course,  the  R.  &  D.  expendi- 
tures lose  their  reality  of  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  do  not  intend  to  install  and 
deploy  the  results  of  the  research  and 
development,  it  occurs  to  this  Senator  we 
had  better  spend  our  money  on  some 
other  weapons  systems  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  lives  and  security  rather  than  to 
go  on  the  record  for  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  for  research  and  development 
of  an  ABM  system  we  decline  to  test  out 
in  the  laboratory  of  life  through  early 
deployment. 

Still,  many  Senators  who  just  do  not 
quite  trust  the  early  judgments  they  have 
made  to  curtail  this  ABM  development 
which  our  military  leaders  and  experts 
tell  us  is  so  important  to  the  protection 
of  oiu-  peace  and  our  people,  now  urge 
us  to  adopt  an  amendment  which  would 
still  provide  all  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment dollars  required  but  then  deny 
our  countrj'  the  benefits  and  the  protec- 
tion which  can  come  only  from  actual 
deployment  on  the  sites  selected  as  es- 
sential to  our  national  defense.  To  me, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  an  inconsistent 
position  for  any  Senator  to  take  on  an 
issue  of  this  magnitude. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  inconsistent  to  at- 
tempt to  straddle  the  fence  by  financing 
the  expensive  blueprints  but  denying  the 
dollars  required  to  complete  the  con- 
struction and  installations  required  for 
the  blueprints,  or  the  research  findings  if 
you  prefer,  to  be  put  to  effective  use. 

And  how  much,  Mr.  President,  is  in- 
volved in  that  part  of  this  appropriation 
required  for  the  deployment  phases  of 
ABM?  I  asked  that  question  of  Secretaiy 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  when  he  was  a 
witness  recently  before  our  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  That  was  a 
closed  session,  but  subsequently  portions 
of  the  testimony  were  released.  The  part 
I  am  about  to  read  is  part  of  that  which 
was  subsequently  made  available  to  all 
Senators. 
Mr.  President,  here  are  the  facts  as 


recorded  in  those  hearings  and  I  quote, 
now  beginning  on  page  41  of  our  com- 
mittee report  date  June  23,  1969: 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you 
give  us  the  exact  difference  in  terms  of  dollars 
between  research  and  development  on  ABM 
which  everybody  seems  to  favor,  and  the  con- 
troversial phase  of  deployment? 

Secretary  Laird.  As  far  as  this  year's  budget 
Is  concerned,  Senator,  the  total  amount  in- 
volved we  have  asked  this  Congress  for  Is 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  1970. 

Secretary  Laihd.  1970. 

The  Chairman.  Fiscnl? 

Secretary  Laird.  $800  million  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Clif- 
ford asked  the  Congress  in  their  original  fis- 
cal year  1970  budget  for  31,800  million  in 
NOA.  (New  obllgatlonal  authority).  This  has 
been  reduced  by  President  Nixon's  request  to 
S800  million  for  procurement.  R.  &  D — the 
total  program  as  far  as  Safeguard  Is  con- 
cerned— for  fiscal  1970. 

Sen.-itor  Mundt.  I  have  seen  Secretary 
Packard  quoted  on  the  difference  in  cost  if 
we  did  what  everybody  w.ints  to  do.  which  is 
research  and  development,  and  if  we  started 
the  deployment,  preparation  for  this  next 
fiscal  year,  which  would  be  $400  million. 

Secretary  Laird.  That  is  approximately  cor- 
rect because  of  the  total  amount  in  this 
budget  about  $400  million  is  in  the  research 
and  development  area. 

Senator  Mundt.  What  we  are  really  arguing 
about  then,  to  make  it  clear,  is  whether  or 
not  to  put  $400  million  in  this  budget  for 
deployment. 

Secretary  Laird.  That  is  approximately  cor- 
rect. That  figure  is  not  exactly  $400  million.  I 
will  supply  the  exact  figure  for  the  record. 
(The  following  note  was  later  added  by  the 
Defense  Department:  the  revised  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  Includes  about  $393  mUUon  In 
NOA  (new  obllgatlonal  authority)  for  deploy- 
ment.) 

I  think  it  is  about  time  in  this  debate, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  get  down  to  spe- 
cifics and  to  precise  cost  figures  about 
the  controversial  question  "to  deploy  or 
not  to  deploy?"  The  fruits  of  the  re- 
search and  development  program  which 
virtually  all  Senators  now  appear  to 
favor. 

How  much  is  a  billion  dollars?  With 
a  total  American  population  of  slightly 
over  200  million  people,  Mr.  President,  a 
billion  dollars  is  almost  exactly  five  dol- 
lars iier  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  With  this  in  mind,  any 
school  boy  can  use  his  competence  in 
division  and  determine  that  the  $393 
million  involved  in  the  deployment  costs 
and  aspects  of  this  debate  on  ABM  come 
to  substantially  less  than  half  a  billion 
dollars — less  than  $2  per  man,  %-oman. 
and  child  in  America,  in  that  portion  of 
this  appropriations  bill  required  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
buy  the  protection  provided  by  the  full 
Nixon  Safeguard  ABM  program  by  add- 
ing the  cost  of  less  than  $2  per  individual 
American  more  than  what  even  the  most 
determined  opponents  of  ABM  appear 
willing  to  spend  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  same  weapons  system. 

For  S2  per  American,  we  can  buy  this 
important  insurance  against  national 
catastrophe  for  an  entire  fiscal  year. 
Next  year  and  for  the  next  several 
years — if  Russia  remains  adamant  and 
refuses  to  join  with  us  in  some  nuclear 
arms  limitation  formula — we  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  approximately  $2  for  each  of 
us  to  keep  this  Insurance  policy  in  force 


against  the  potentiality  of  an  atomic 
attack. 

Mr.  President,  verily,  I  believe  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  is  indeed  Amer- 
ica's best  insurance  purchase.  Many  peo- 
ple spend  more  than  $2  for  trip  insurance 
on  a  single  vacation  trip  by  air.  Others 
thoughtlessly  buy  a  $2  ticket  at  a  race 
track  and  think  nothing  of  it.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  one  'night  on 
the  town" — one  visit  to  a  theater,  a  night 
spot,  or  a  first-class  restaurant  would 
cost  the  customer  much  more  than  his 
entire  share  of  the  Safeguard  system  for 
the  next  10  years — once  you  separate  out 
the  deployment  costs  from  the  total  ABM 
package,  and  I  repeat  again,  even  many 
of  the  opponents  of  ABM — perhaps  most 
of  them  at  this  time  in  the  debate — have 
now  come  around  to  recognizing  the 
merit  of  this  system  by  demonstrating  a 
willingness  to  finance  the  research  and 
development  required.  They  object  only 
to  the  S2  per  year  per  individual  in  this 
countrj'  which  is  the  additional  cost  in- 
volved in  providing  the  essential  deploy- 
ment required  to  make  certain  that  what 
has  been  designed  as  a  protective  weapon 
will  function  effectively  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  totally  disagree 
with  the  position,  I  can  understand  a 
Senator's  motivation  when  he  denounces 
the  entire  ABM  concept  and  votes  to 
deny,  unilaterally,  to  the  United  States 
the  means  to  defend  itself.  While  I  think 
a  Senator  is  terribly  and  dangerously  in 
error  when  he  votes  to  kill  entirely  the 
ABM  defensive  weapons  system  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  on  the  basis  "we 
might  better  use  the  money  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  for  pollution  control,  or 
to  enrich  life  in  our  urban  centers,"  I 
can  also  understand  the  motivation 
causing  him  to  make  this  unthinking  and 
unreasoned  mistake  in  his  choice  of 
spending  priorities.  But  what  I  cannot 
understand,  is  either  the  logic  or  the 
motives  of  a  Senator  who  says  he  is  will- 
ing to  vote  w-hat  the  Defense  Department 
requests  for  research  and  development 
of  an  operative  and  effective  ABM  com- 
plex and  then  also  votes  to  deny  his 
Government  the  right  to  test  it  for  work- 
ability and  to  deploy  it  at  its  operational 
sites  so  that  we  can  learn  from  the  lab- 
oratorj'  of  life  whether  we  have  come  up 
with  the  optimum  answer  to  our  self- 
defense  or  whether  still  additional  re- 
search is  required  to  eliminate  any  pos- 
sible deficiencies  in  the  system. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  INVOLVED 

Mr.  President,  after  the  lengthy  and 
significant  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  with  regard  to  this  ABM  decision  boil 
themselves  down  to  five  significant  areas 
of  disagreement.  It  would  seem  that  any 
Senator  evaluating  this  debate  who  de- 
cides for  himself  that  on  as  many  as 
three  out  of  five  of  the  controversial  is- 
sues the  weight  of  the  argument  is  with 
one  side  or  the  other,  that  Senator 
would  want  to  vote  "Yes"  or  "No"  de- 
pending upon  where  his  judgment  leads 
him  in  deciding  these  basic  issues.  In 
fact,  since  the  security  and  survival  of 
icau:  countrj-  are  involved,  I  would  think 
that  if  on  any  one  of  these  five  basic 
issues  a  Senator  is  driven  by  judgment  or 
conscience  to  accept  the  affirmative  side. 


he  should  vote  "Yes"  and  support  the 
President's  ABM  position. 

I  would  now  like  to  summarize  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  pertinent  points  in  con- 
troversy. 

First,  there  appears  to  be  dispute 
among  us  as  to  the  "Do  we  need  to  make 
a  maximum  effort  to  safeguard  our 
country  against  a  possible  attack  from 
Russia  or  China?"  argument. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  the  weight  of  evidence 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  thesis  that 
the  United  States  of  America  must  never 
permit  itself  to  lag  behind  the  military 
strength  of  its  potential  enemies  if  our 
lives  and  our  freedom  are  to  remain  se- 
cure. The  surest  path  to  war  insofar  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned  is  to  per- 
mit our  defenses  to  become  outmoded  or 
inadequate  to  the  point  where  some  for- 
eign power  or  creed  is  led  to  believe  that 
it  can  blackmail  us  into  capitulation  or, 
failing  in  that,  that  it  has  the  military 
power  to  impose  its  will  upon  us.  Thus,  I 
firmly  believe  that  to  remain  free,  we 
must  remain  strong,  and  that  to  enjoy 
peace,  we  must  endure  the  costs  of  a 
totally  actequate  and  sufficient  defense 
system. 

Second,  is  the  "Will  it  work  effective- 
ly?" argument  as  related  to  the  proposed 
Safeguard-ABM  defeiise  proposal. 

It  appears  to  be  on  this  issue  that  a 
large  part  of  the  controversy  has  devel- 
oped. Equally  competent  nuclear  scien- 
tists are  divided  on  this  issue,  although 
the  predominant  expert  military  opinion 
believes  the  ABM  to  be  both  an  effective 
and  a  necessary  development  if  we  are 
to  come  up  with  the  capacity  to  take  a 
possible  first  strike  from  a  foreign  foe 
and  have  the  retaliatory  power  not  only 
to  strike  back  but — and  this  is  most  im- 
portant— to  demonstrate  to  such  a  foe 
that  a  surprise  attack  launched  against 
us  would  be  suicidal  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  attacker.  Once  a  potential  enemy 
comes  to  believe  that  we  can  recover 
from  a  surprise  attack  and  return 
against  that  enemy  a  thoroughly  devas- 
tating strike  against  him.  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  he  will  engage  in  such  a 
self-defeating  act  of  war. 

However,  Mr.  President,  debate  will 
never  determine  an  accurate  answer  to 
the  question,  "Will  it  work?"  The  only 
way  to  be  sure  on  that  point  is  to  re- 
search, develop,  design,  and  deploy  an 
ABM  system  which  can  be  tested  on  its 
operative  site.  Additionally,  I  should  add 
that  if  those  of  us  who  believe  it  will 
work  are  wrong  and  should  win  the  vote, 
all  we  shall  have  lost  is  the  money  ex- 
penditure involved,  but  if  those  who  op- 
pose the  ABM  and  believe  it  will  not  work 
are  wrong  and  should  wm  the  vote,  we 
may,  indeed,  have  lost  ever>'thin§  dear 
to  all  good  Americans — including  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  trj'  to  rectify  this  tragic 
error  in  judgment. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  it  is  far  better 
to  have  the  ABM  system  developed  and 
not  need  it  than  it  is  to  need  it  and  not 
have  it  available. 

Third  comes  the  "Can  we  afford  it?" 
argument  as  related  to  the  ABM. 

Earlier  m  this  presentation.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  there  is,  indeed,  a  verj' 
small  dollar  involvement  in  this  debate 
between  those  who  would  proceed  with 
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research  and  development  and  deny  de- 
Dloyment  and  those  of  us  who  would 
spend  the  added  $2  per  year  per  Ameri- 
can individual  required  to  add  the  needed 
deployment  to  the  costs  of  research  and 
development. 

I  just  cannot  see  the  wisdom  in  spend- 
ing vast  sums  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  a  weapons  system  and  then 
enacting  a  legislative  prohibition  against 
utilizing  the  fruits  of  these  efforts 
through  testing  them  thoroughly  by  de- 
ployment on  their  sites  of  proposed  op- 
eration. On  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  more  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  question,  "can  we  afford  longer 
to  delay  this  necessary  addition  to  our 
defense  system?"  than  are  concerned 
about  the  question,  "can  we  afford  the 
$2  per  year  per  individual  required  to 
make  sure  we  are  able  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  military  deterrent  to  the 
maximum  required?" 

Fourth,  we  have  heard  much  in  this 
debate  about  the  "will  it  help  or  harm 
our  efforts  to  enter  meaningful  negotia- 
tioris  witjti.the  Russians  on  nuclear  dis- 
armament?" argument. 

Mr.  President,  Russia,  as  we  all  now 
know,  already  has  an  ABM  system  in- 
stalled around  Moscow  and  is  testing  and 
developing  additional  antiballistic  mis- 
siles. We  have  none.  I  completely  favor 
pressing  forward  with  nuclear  disarma- 
ment talks  with  the  Russians  because, 
in  the  end,  I  firmly  believe  the  only  com- 
plete protection  against  possible  mutual 
annihilation  through  a  nuclear  war  is  to 
set  up  a  system  of  complete  nuclear  dis- 
armament accompanied  by  unchallenged 
and  unchallengeable  mutiial  Inspection 
rights  on  both  sides. 

To  bring  this  about,  however,  we  must 
mutually  disarm  and  both  sides  must 
cut  back  and  destroy  their  nuclear  anna- 
ments  to  a  degree  that  neither  side  has 
any  advantage  over  the  other  and 
neither  has  tlie  capacity  to  make  an  ef- 
fective attack  against  the  other — 
whether  by  surprise  or  follovrtng  some 
demanding  ultimatimi. 

On  this  point  it  seems  to  me  every 
realist  in  the  Senate  must  recognize  that 
for  the  United  States  to  have  any  chance 
of  inducing  the  Russians  to  join  us  in 
such  a  mutual  disarmament  of  our  nu- 
c'.ear  weapons,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
not  permit  the  U.S.S.R.  to  out-strip  us  or 
to  out -arm  us  in  any  important  aspect  of 
nuclear  armament.  And,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
nopolized capacity — or  the  believed  ca- 
pacity— to  ward  off  any  atomic  attack 
through  use  of  antiballistic  missiles  is  too 
great  an  advantage  to  give  to  any  poten- 
tial foe  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  should  the  Senate  deny  om- 
Government  the  right  to  proceed  with 
an  ABM  system  we  would  be  sending 
our  negotiators  with  the  Russians  to 
the  conference  table  devoid  of  any  "trad- 
ing stock"  in  this  area  of  discussion. 

Does  any  Senator  really  believe  that 
any  American  negotiator  could  go  to 
such  a  conference  and  successfully  say 
to  the  Russians,  "We  propose  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  disarmament  that  you 
tear  down  and  demolish  your  ABM  in- 
stallations on  which  you  have  spent 
many  billions  of  dollars,  and  in  return 
we  shall  promptly  tear  up  our  blueprints 
and  shut  down  our  research  laborato- 


ries." To  assume  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  attribute  to  the  Russian  Communists 
a  naivete  and  a  stupidity  which  they 
simply  do  not  have. 

Fifth,  the  final  major  point  In  con- 
troversy is  the  argimient  involving  the 
"should  we  concentrate  on  producing  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  of  greater  ajid 
greater  sophistication  and  destructive 
power  or  should  we  balance  our  military 
posture  by  including  an  effective  defense 
against  the  other  fellow's  striking  pow- 
er?" 

On  this  point  we  should  remember  that 
this  is  the  United  States  that  we  are 
arguing  about.  Were  we  a  totalitarian 
power,  bent  on  aggression,  and  subject 
to  the  whims  of  a  single  individual,  quite 
an  argument  might  be  made  in  favor  of 
developing  a  striking  power  so  fearsome 
and  so  destructive  that  we  could  rely 
upon  our  will  and  capacity  to  kill  or  to 
frighten  any  potential  foe  from  ever 
making  an  attack  against  us.  However, 
we  want  neither  war  nor  domination, 
nor  imperialistic  acquisition.  We  want 
peace  in  these  United  States. 

We  will  never  launch  a  surprise  nu- 
clear attack  against  any  foe.  All  Amer- 
icans know  that.  More  important,  Mr. 
President,  all  foreigners  also  know  that. 
Therefore,  unless  we  maintain  a  safe 
balance  of  our  defenses  against  our  of- 
fensive striking  power  we  sharply  lessen 
the  deterrent  to  war  represented  by  our 
nuclear  might. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  with 
regard  to  this  issue,  the  very  practical 
and  perceptive  point  made  the  other  day 
in  the  highly  persuasive  and  effective 
speech  made  by  Senator  Win  Prouty,  of 
Vermont,  when  he  was  outlining  his  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  ABM.  Once  we 
have  developed  an  effective  defense 
against  the  other  fellow's  intercontinen- 
tal missiles,  we  shall  have  evolved  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  we  need  not  rely  solely 
upon  launching  our  own  missiles  on  a 
murderous  trip  through  the  skies  to  kill 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  other 
lands.  Once  we  have  the  capacity  to  in- 
tercept and  destroy  incoming  missiles, 
we  will  have  "bought  ourselves  some 
highly  valuable  time"  to  first  ascertain 
the  source  of  an  attack  upon  us.  and  to 
determine  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  before  being  compelled  to  launch 
against  an  enemy  our  highly  destructive 
nuclear  missiles. 

A  protective  screen  capable  of  warding 
off  an  atomic  attack  against  us  and 
capable  of  providing  protection  for  our 
retaliatory  striking  power— and  perhaps, 
eventually,  for  many  of  our  centers  of 
population  and  production — gives  us  a 
"second  choice"  before  committing  our 
country  to  the  callous  business  of  exter- 
minating an  entire  nation  as  our  sole 
and  only  available  defense  against  an 
attack  against  us  which  conceivably 
might  emanate  from  the  impetuous  ac- 
tion of  a  single  madman  or  even  come  as 
the  result  of  accident  rather  than  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  on  balance,  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  only  one  sound,  prudent, 
and  responsible  decision  we  can  make 
when  it  comes  time  to  vote  on  the  Pres- 
ident's request  to  move  forward  with  his 
proposed  Safeguard  ABM  system.  We 
should  comply  with  that  request. 


We  should  vote  to  approve  the  modest 
request  for  fimds  and  the  meaningful 
request  for  authority  to  assure  our  fel- 
low countrymen  that  our  country  will 
never  fall  prey  to  any  foreign  power  seek- 
ing to  impose  its  way  of  life  and  its  domi- 
nation over  us.  To  do  that  safely  and 
surely  in  this  modem  era,  we  must  re- 
search, develop,  and  deploy  the  best 
available  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons system  that  the  state  of  the  art 
provides.  In  the  instant  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  means  we  should  approve  the 
committee's  report  in  support  of  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  ALLEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  address  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  distinguished 
and  very  able  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  rec- 
ognized. 


ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
crucial  decision  facing  this  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress,  and  perhaps  this 
and  a  number  of  subsequent  Congresses, 
is  the  decision  now  before  us  on  deploy- 
ment of  the  antiballistic  system  known 
as  Safeguard. 

This  decision  has  been  much  debated. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy in  our  Nation's  press  and  our  Na- 
tion's colleges.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings  and  debate  in  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  de- 
bated throughout  the  life  of  this  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  and  was 
debated  in  preceding  Congresses.  De- 
spite this  lengthy  and  full  examination 
of  the  Safeguard  system  it  continues  to 
divide  men  of  good  intention,  of  deep 
concern  and  commitment  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  this  Nation. 

The  debate  divides  our  experts  as  it 
divides  our  citizens  and  the  Members 
of  this  body.  This  division  is  no  less  real 
among  those  of  us  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  have  heard  all  the  secret 
testimony  than  among  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  who  have  now 
also  heard  a  summary  of  that  testimony. 
And  as  a  measure  of  the  profoundness  of 
this  issue  we  see  a  public  equally 
polarized. 
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The  division  Is  not  a  partisan  one  al- 
beit a  larger  percentage  of  the  Presl- 
den't  party  supports  his  proposal  than 
is  true  of  the  opposition.  But  the  division 
is  real,  and  the  decision  we  are  about 
to  make  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

A  nimiber  of  issues  have  been  raised 
about  this  system's  deployment  which 
casts  doubt  as  to  its  cost,  it  workability, 
its  justification,  and  which  question  its 
potential  effect  upon  our  security,  upon 
our  adversaries'  decisions,  and  upon  the 
very  future  of  civilization. 

While  the  decision  we  are  about  to 
make  is  a  most  crucial  one  I  would  sug- 
gest its  true  significance  is  not  based  on 
the  question  of  technical  feasibility,  al- 
though serious  doubts  are  justified.  The 
inability  to  test  this  system  operationally 
will  always  limit  our  knowledge  of  its  re- 
liability. We  are  being  asked  to  approve 
a  system  indescribably  complex.  We  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  deployment  of  a 
system  for  which  some  components  are 
still  undeveloped  and  untried. 

I  do  not  question  our  ability  to  develop 
a  system  which  will  destroy  some  incom- 
ing nuclear  warheads  in  flight.  But 
whether  the  ratio  destroyed  is  one  in  four 
or  three  in  four  will  not  alter  my  opposi- 
tion. Even  if  we  accept  the  estimates  that 
our  ABM  could  destroy  more  than  70 
percent  of  incoming  nuclear  warheads 
those  which  will  not  be  stopped  will  make 
the  halting  of  others  a  matter  of  small 
moment. 

The  degree  of  its  perfectibility  is  not 
the  crucial  issue,  however.  How  many 
strikes,  fifty  or  more  times  as  powerful 
as  the  bomb  at  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki, 
are  we  willing  to  consider  acceptable?  I 
refuse  to  support  a  national  policy  which 
envisions  such  destruction  as  acceptable. 

Neither  is  the  decision  we  are  about 
to  make  of  such  significance  because  of 
its  cost.  This  is  true  whether  we  calculate 
that  cost  to  be  merely  the  $759,100,000  in 
this  authorization  bill,  or  $7.9  billion,  $12 
billion,  $40  billion,  or  even  an  eventual 
several  himdred  billion  dollars,  as  has 
been  estimated  by  some.  Demands  on  our 
resources  have  never  been  greater,  nor 
our  unmet  needs  more  obvious  or  more 
pressing,  but  savings  alone  do  not  justify 
my  opposition. 

Yes,  we  have  good  reason  to  question 
the  allocation  of  our  resources  when  this 
Government  requests  $44  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  American  boy  and  girl  while 
requesting  $20,400  for  ammimitlon  for 
each  North  Vietnamese,  and  Vietcong 
regular  or  guerrilla  estimated  to  be  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  have  good  cause  to  be  concerned 
when  we  find  an  administration  so  short 
for  fimds  at  home  that  it  wUl  slash 
$25,000  from  our  tuberculosis  program 
in  Hawaii  while  going  forward  with  the 
development  of  an  F-14  fighter  plane 
which  will  have  a  price  in  excess  of  100 
times  that  for  each  plane. 

We  have  good  cause  to  question  our 
system  of  national  priorities  when  we 
carmot  find  funds  to  feed  poor  children 
or  save  our  cities,  while  the  billions  spent 
in  the  name  of  national  security  go 
largely  unquestioned  and  unchecked.  But 
cost  is  not  the  primary  reason  for  my 
concern. 
Nor  is  my  concern  primarily  a  re- 


sponse to  the  changing  rationale  being 
put  forth  in  defense  of  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  although  we  have 
good  reason  to  question  Its  shifting 
rationale.  A  system  is  suspect  which  is 
sold  first  as  the  answer  to  a  possible  at- 
tack by  the  Chinese  on  our  cities  only 
to  be  repackaged— after  objection  by 
those  to  be  saved  from  such  an  attack — 
with  but  slight  modification.  It  Is  now 
sold  as  the  ideal  weapon  to  protect  our 
missile  silos  from  a  Russian  first  strike 
and  our  cities  from  accidental  attack. 
We  have  good  resison  to  question  a  de- 
fense system  designed  against  an  as- 
sumed threat  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Director  of  our  CIA  can- 
not agree  as  being  a  goal  of  the  Soviet 
high  command.  But  my  deepest  concern 
is  not  primarily  because  this  is  indeed 
a  "missile  in  search  of  a  mission." 

Nor  is  my  concern  so  great  because  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  those  who  advo- 
cate deployment,  although  this  too 
causes  me  some  uneasiness.  We  find  the 
President  defending  a  two-site  system 
while  his  Secretary  of  Defense  refuses 
to  endorse  a  proposed  compromise  be- 
cause it  fails  to  provide  authorization 
for  the  acquisition  of  12  sites. 

While  I  am  concerned  with  the  testi- 
mony which  demonstrates  that  our  Safe- 
guard system  can  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  enemy  through  only  a  relatively 
small  increase  in  his  offensive  capacity 
neither  is  this  the  reason  for  my  ulti- 
mate objection.  Rather,  that  objection 
is  based  on  my  firm  belief  that  we  are 
now  at  one  of  those  watersheds  in  our 
Nation's  history  when  we  must  decide 
our  course  for  administrations  and  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 

I  believe  we  must  make  a  decision  now 
as  to  whether  our  security  and  our  fu- 
ture lies  in  the  direction  of  ever  in- 
creasing levels  of  armed  might  and  an- 
other great  step  in  the  arms  race,  or 
whether  we  will  finally  also  take  some 
risks  in  the  name  of  peace.  For  let  there 
be  no  question  about  it — an  additional 
giant  step  in  this  arms  race — even  with 
a  so-called  defensive  weapon — will  only 
heighten  the  level  of  terror.  To  deploy 
Safeguard  is  not  to  embark  on  a  course 
without  risk.  It  is  not  a  harmless  Ameri- 
can "security  blanket." 

We  Americans  have  spent  a  thousand 
billion  dollars  in  defense  against  a  pos- 
sible Ru.ssian  attack  since  World  War  II. 
Many  billions  of  these  have  been  wasted 
as  we  now  know.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  threat  was  not  real  but  rather  that 
our  mutual  response  has  provided  no 
real  security  but  only  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  terror. 

In  his  June  4  Air  Force  Academy 
address.  President  Nixon  stated  • 

The  adversaries  In  the  world  today  are  not 
in  conflict  because  they  are  armed.  They 
are  armed  because  they  are  In  conflict  and 
have  not  yet  learned  jjeaceful  ways  to  re- 
solve their  conflicting  national  interest. 

I  believe  that  such  a  view  of  the  world 
is  unreal  and  unrealistic.  The  level  of 
arms  is  not  alone  the  result  of  conflict 
but  also  increases  the  level  of  conflict. 
Our  response  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
\'-as  not  a  response  to  a  new  level  of  con- 
flict but  a  response  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  level  of  armed  threat.  We  de- 
veloped MIRV   in   response   to   Galosh, 


not  because  Galosh  represented  a  new 
level  of  conflict;  but,  rather,  because  it 
might  make  inoperative  some  of  our  re- 
taliatory power. 

Today  we  are  at  long  last  moving  to- 
ward negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
over  our  mutual  level  of  armaments.  For 
us,  at  this  time,  to  upset  the  delicate 
parity  which  presently  describes  our  re- 
lationship is  to  destine  those  negotia- 
tions to  failure. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  believe  the 
Soviets  will  automatically  respond  fav- 
orably to  a  unilateral  reduction  in  our 
military  capability,  for  I  do  not  believe 
they  will.  Nor  do  I  take  this  position  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Russians  will  re- 
spond to  a  sign  of  weakness  on  our  pmrt 
with  restraint  on  theirs.  They  will  not. 

I  oppose  present  deployment  of  the 
ABM  Safeguard  system  because  it  will 
in  fact  frustrate  our  efforts  at  achieving 
a  higher  level  of  security.  Security  can 
only  be  achieved  through  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  limit  on  the  level  of  our 
armaments.  The  Russians  will  never 
agree  to  negotiate  meaningful  reductions 
from  a  position  of  announced  inferiority. 
If  we  seek  to  negotiate  with  a  new 
weapwn  system  as  one  more  high  card  in 
our  deck,  then  they  will  refuse  until  they 
likewise  have  acquired  an  added  incre- 
ment of  power — and  so  the  cycle  con- 
tinues while  our  cities  smoulder,  our  E>oor 
remain  underfed,  our  air  grows  ever  more 
polluted,  and  our  dreams  for  a  better 
future  are  daily  tarnished  and  frustrated 
by  the  demands  of  today's  escalating 
arms  race. 

We  must,  therefore,  move  forward  to 
the  pending  negotiations  while  in  a 
period  of  delicate  balance — as  equal  par- 
ticipants— seeking  a  mutual  victory  over 
the  forces  of  conflict  which  have  so 
dominated  our  thoughts  and  our  lives. 
If  we  have  learned  a  single  lesson  from 
these  past  25  years  of  negotiation  and 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
that  everj'  stimulus  we  provide  engenders 
their  response.  The  atomic  age  and  the 
age  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missilery 
has  brought  us  to  that  stage  where  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  peace  nor  for  victory 
over  a  like  armed  adversary  through  in- 
creased power.  The  only  possible  victory 
is  a  mutual  victory  over  the  continuing 
upward  spi-al  in  the  level  of  armaments. 
This,  then,  must  be  our  search. 

Our  deterrent  capacity  remains.  Such 
deterrence  is  based  not  alone  on  our 
land-based  ICBM's  but  includes  our  Po- 
laris fleet,  our  strategic  bombers,  and 
the  additional  nuclear  striking  power  we 
have  in  our  arsenal  at  sea  and  abroad. 

I  urge,  therefore,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  with  me  in  opposition  to 
this  so-called  Safeguard  system.  We  are 
at  an  important  juncture  in  our  Nation's 
history,  and  indeed  ir.  the  history  of  man. 
The  choice  is  clear.  The  time  is  now. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  was  to  speak  next,  is  not  in 
the  Chamber  and.  therefore,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
iMr.  GoLDWATER)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  when 
he  comes  into  the  Chamber,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  he  should 
proceed  now  with  his  entire  statement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ABM  DEBATE— GENESIS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  as  a  concerned  American 
citizen.  I  wish  to  address  my  colleagues 
at  this  time  on  the  military  procurement 
bill  with. special  emphasis  on  that  part 
of  it  whkvh.  deals  with  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  returned 
to  the  Senate  this  past  January  after  a 
4-year  absence.  And  because  of  this,  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  recently  to  go 
back  and  trace  the  genesis  of  the  argu- 
ment for  a  missile  defense  in  this  coun- 
try to  counter,  in  part,  the  vast,  three- 
stage  Galosh  system  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  deploying  over  the  past 
5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  have 
heard  so  many  arguments  pro  and  con 
and  listened  to  so  many  different  kinds 
of  scientific  experts  and  military  strat- 
egists that  we  may  have  obscured  the 
most  simple,  fundamental  reason  why 
this  Congress  must  approve  an  ABM. 

That  reason  is  that  President  Nixon, 
acting  in  his  capacity  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  armed  services,  has  recom- 
mended the  Safeguard  system  as  an  es- 
sential requirement  for  the  defense  of 
the  American  people.  Since  this  dispute 
arose  some  years  back,  two  Presidents, 
three  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  suc- 
ceeding members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  all  argued  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a  missile  defense  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  imperative,  I  believe,  for  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  officials  with  the  very 
best  information  about  this  Nation's  de- 
fenses and  this  Nation's  vulnerabilities 
are  in  agreement  on  the  need  for  an 
ABM.  Against  this,  we  have  the  very 
active  and  vocal  opposition  of  many 
members  of  this  Senate  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  scientific  communities. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
I  mean  no  disrespect  to  my  colleagues, 
nor  for  the  distinguished  professors  and 
scientists  who  oppose  ABM,  when  I  state 
that  the  safety  of  the  American  people 
is  far  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  nonexperts. 

The  American  people  elected  President 
Johnson  as  their  Commander  in  Chief 
in  1964,  and  he  recommended  an  ABM 
system  for  their  protection.  He  was  sup- 
ported in  this  decision  by  former  Defense 


Secretaries  Robert  McNamara  and  Clark 
Clifford.  By  the  same  token  the  Ameri- 
can people  elected  Richard  Nixon  as 
their  Commander  in  Chief  in  1968,  and 
he  recommended  an  ABM  system  for 
their  protection.  In  this  he  was  supported 
100  percent  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird. 

I  believe  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference— much  more  difference  than  it 
has  been  accorded  during  these  days  of 
debate — to  understand  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  stand  outside  the  arena  of  di- 
rect responsibility  and  oppose  a  system 
for  the  defense  of  200  million  Americans, 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  act  as 
President  or  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
carry  on  your  shoulders  the  very  heavy 
and  veiT  direct  burden  of  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  our  people. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  a  member  or  even 
all  the  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  decide  a  matter 
of  military  importance  and  argue  the 
point  on  the  Senate  floor  in  cormectlon 
with  this  military  procurement  bill.  It  is 
even  something  different  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee — who 
come  closer  to  that  arena  of  responsibil- 
ity of  which  I  spoke — to  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  Commander  in  Chief,  to  our 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  our  military 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  op- 
ponents, if  they  were  to  find  themselves 
tomorrow  sitting  in  the  oval  office  of  the 
President  and  feeling  the  awesome  weight 
of  ofBcial  responsibility,  could  reject  the 
advice  of  his  military  advisers  and  for- 
go the  deployment  of  a  missile  defense 
system  designed  to  protect  the  people  he 
has  been  elected  to  lead. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  just 
raised  a  question  of  the  propriety  of  act- 
ing contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect  to 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  or  other 
methods  to  protect  the  people.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  say 
that  was  correct  in  my  interpretation.  I 
can  understand  how  the  Senator  could 
understand  it  that  way.  I  said  previously 
that  I  made  no  criticism,  nor  would  I 
deny  any  Member  the  right  to  act  as  he 
feels.  I  merely  say  that  I  do  think  defer- 
ence should  be  paid  to  people  who  have 
been  trained  throughout  their  lives  in 
strategic  and  tactical  problems  and 
weaponry.  That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thought  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator correctly.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
reading  the  last  sentence  he  read  just  be- 
fore I  asked  him  to  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  opponents,  if  they  were  to 
find  themselves  tomorrow  sitting  in  the 
oval  office  of  the  President  and  feeling 
the  awesome  weight  of  official  responsi- 
bility, could  reject  the  advice  of  his  mili- 
tary advisers  and  forgo  the  deployment 
of  a  missile  defense  system  designed  to 
protect  the  people  he  had  been  elected  to 
lead. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 


Mr.  GORE.  The  reason  why  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  at  that  point  was 
that  it  was  the  Sentinel  model  of  the 
ABM  system  that  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  our  cities.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  urgently  recommended 
that;  urgently  recommended  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system 
around  our  principal  cities.  Indeed,  they 
said  it  was  necessary  for  our  national 
security  that  the  people  of  our  principal 
cities  be  protected  by  the  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
precise  date  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  changed  that  recommendation. 
This  is  one  secret  that  we  have  not 
learned.  So  far  as  the  record  shows,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  the 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  model  of  the 
ABM  until,  after  a  little  political  com- 
motion in  Boston  and  Seattle  and  Chi- 
cago, there  was  a  political  recommenda- 
tion that  the  deployment  of  ABM  be 
changed  from  about  the  cities  to  around 
two  missile  complex  sites  in  Montana 
and  North  Dakota.  These  facts  make  the 
sentence  which  the  Senator  just  covered 
quite  interesting,  indeed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  realizes  that  I  was  not  here 
when  the  system  he  is  referring  to  was 
voted  by  the  Senate.  I  returned  either 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  deci- 
sion on  Safeguard  was  made.  So  I  do 
not  think  I  can  say  any  more  than  what 
I  have  said  in  the  sentence  the  Senator 
asked  me  to  reread.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  change  it  unless  I  were  privy  to 
what  went  on  here  when  the  so-called 
thin  system  was  voted  on. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  I  wished  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  was  that  the  present  ABM 
deployment  is  not,  in  fact,  designed  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  people.  Instead, 
it  is  proposed  to  protect  certain  missile 
silos.  So  when  I  heard  the  Senator  make 
the  statement,  I  rose  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  might  wish  to  revise  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  would  not 
wish  to.  Because  of  the  Senator's  refer- 
ence to  people.  I  think  that  the  defense 
of  any  weapon  system  is  a  defense  of 
the  people.  It  may  be  a  roundabout  way, 
but  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  the  defense 
of  the  cities,  I  think  even  the  proponents, 
as  well  as  the  opponents,  of  the  ABM  will 
admit  would  be  a  very  difficult  task.  We 
developed  a  weapons  system  that  was 
designed  to  protect  this  country  by  its 
being  a  threat.  If  we  do  not  protect  it 
and  it  is  not  a  constant  threat,  it  offers 
no  retaliatory  possibilities  at  all.  I  look 
upon  this  deployment  as  a  people  saver. 
even  though  it  is  indirect,  a  defense  of 
weapons. 

Mr.  GORE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  context  of  nuclear 
war  technology,  and  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous stockpiles  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  possessed  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  appears 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  the  only  measure  of  protection  of 
American  lives,  the  only  measure  of 
security  for  either  country  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  war.  And  in  that  context, 


it  is  difficult  indeed  for  me  to  see  how 
the  proposed  ABM  system  provides  any 
protection,  whatsoever,  to  the  American 
people.  Indeed,  after  months  of  study, 
it  is  my  conclusion  that  it  would  render 
the  people  less  secure,  not  more  secure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  of  course,  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  bases  on  which 
the  opponents  and  proponents  disagree 
in  this  matter.  I  see  in  this  ABM  system 
a  system  that  will  protect  our  weaponry, 
and,  therefore,  a  system  that  can  add  to 
our  retaliatory  capability. 

I  will  join  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  hoping  and  praying  that  we  can  have 
a  meaningful  discussion  with  the  Soviets 
on  disarmament.  I  would  be  the  chief 
advocate  for  it.  But  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing in  my  years  that  would  lead  me 
to  believe  that  such  a  discussion  either 
is  imminent  or  that  it  would  be  produc- 
tive. I  hope  I  am  as  wrong  as  I  can  be. 
I  have  no  more  choosing  for  this  trp^ 
of  weapon  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  with  my 
statement. 

I  would  ask  each  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  try  and  place  himself  behind 
that  Presidential  desk  flanked  by  the 
American  flag  and  decide  once  and  for 
all  that  he  could  afford  to  rest  the  safety 
and  the  security  of  all  peace-loving 
Americans  on  the  assumption  that  our 
potential  adversaries  will  conclude  an 
honorable  agreement  for  arms  limita- 
tions. 

Sitting  in  such  a  seat  of  responsibility, 
can  any  of  us  here  today  state  definitely 
that  the  construction  of  a  purely  de- 
fensive system  comparable  to  the  one 
that  already  exists  around  the  major 
Russian  cities  would  set  off  another 
round  in  the  so-called  arms  race? 

Could  any  of  us,  sitting  in  that  seat  of 
responsibility,  decide  that  domestic  prob- 
lems were  far  more  important  than  the 
possible  safety  of  the  people  involved  in 
those  problems?  Could  we  convince  our- 
selves that  the  rebuilding  of  our  inner 
cities  and  the  construction  of  badly 
needed  urban  renewal  projects  would 
lessen  the  danger  of  a  possible  enemy 
attack? 

Could  any  of  us  sit  at  that  desk  and 
say  to  ourselves,  because  some  scientist 
believed  that  the  Safeguard  will  not 
work,  we  should  not  attempt  it  at  all? 
In  fact,  I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
after  what  happened  this  past  week- 
end, I  cannot  beheve  that  any  scientist, 
or  any  American,  can  say  about  any  idea, 
"It  will  not  work."  What  we  did  in  reach- 
ing and  walking  on  the  moon  called  for 
much  more  precise  computerization  and 
activity  than  would  be  required  with  the 
weapons  system  we  are  talking  about. 

Do  we  not  remember  that  other  Presi- 
dents were  told  that  the  A-bomb  would 
never  work  and  that  development  of  an 
H-bomb  was  not  feasible? 

Are  we  not  eternally  grateful  to  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for 
moving  ahead  with  the  Manhattan  proj- 
ect and  obtaining  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  ultimate  weapon  before  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  madman.  Adolf 
Hitler?  Are  we  not  grateful  to  former 
President  Harry  Truman  for  his  courage 
and  foresight  in  overriding  the  opposition 


of  the  left-wing  scientific  community  and 
developing  the  H-bomb  in  concert  with 
a  similar  Communist  development  behind 
the  Urals  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  emphasize  that  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  today  is  a  system  designed  not 
to  kill  people  but  to  keep  them  alive.  We 
are  not  discussing  a  weapon  of  terror  or 
a  weapon  of  destruction.  We  are  discuss- 
ing a  very  rudimentarj'  system  of  con- 
servation and  protection.  We  are  not  even 
discussing  an  elaborate,  all-out  defensive 
system  such  as  the  one  the  Soviet  Union 
has  deployed  around  its  major  cities.  We 
are  not  even  discussing  a  "thin"  Sentinel 
system  to  protect  our  civilian  population 
from  a  possible  Chinese  attack,  a  Sen- 
tinel system  for  which  many  Senators 
here  today  voteo. 

No.  we  are  here  discussing  a  system 
which  is  very  little  more  than  a  program 
of  intensified  research  and  development 
calling  for  only  partial  deployment.  For 
those  who  talk  compromise,  let  me  say  I 
think  this  is  a  compromise.  It  is  certainly 
a  much  different  program  than  the  Sen- 
tinel project,  which  President  Johnson 
told  us  in  March  of  1968  was  of  the  high- 
est national  priority. 

The  Safeguard  system  is  designed  to 
protect  our  nuclear  deterrent.  And  cer- 
tainly if  we  had  the  international  moral 
right  to  construct  such  a  deterrent,  we 
have  the  right  to  protect  it.  Our  deterrent 
system  was  built  to  serve  our  national 
strategic  interests,  protect  our  popula- 
tion and  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  else- 
where In  the  world.  Why.  all  of  a  sudden, 
there  should  be  such  an  unreasonable 
outcry  against  any  effort  to  protect  that 
deterrent,  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries 
surrounding  this  present  debate. 

In  tracing  the  background  of  this  con- 
troversy, I  find  that  Secretary  McNamara 
first  unveiled  his  recommendation  for 
the  Sentinel  ABM  in  September  of  1967. 
In  November  of  that  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  announced  that  the 
Sentinel  would  be  a  thin  configuration  of 
the  Nike  X  system  and  identified  10 
areas  to  be  surveyed  as  possible  site  lo- 
cations. 

As  I  recall  it.  there  was  interest,  but 
very  little  protest,  aroused  by  the  suc- 
cessive actions  of  a  Etemocratic  adminis- 
tration. In  the  following  year,  things 
moved  on  rapidly.  As  I  pointed  out.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  March  gave  his  ABM 
proposal  the  "highest  national  priority." 
In  April,  the  Senate  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  28  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  which  would  have  de- 
layed the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  un- 
til it  was  certified  as  practicable  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  June  of  1968,  the 
Senate  voted  down  52  to  34  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  delayed  ABM 
construction  funds  for  1  year. 

In  June,  too.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives beat  down.  106  to  37.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
which  would  have  deleted  acquisitions  of 
property  and  the  construction  of  related 
ABM  facilities. 

The  Senate  in  August  of  196C  rejected 
46  to  27  an  amendment  which  would 
have  deleted  all  funds  for  the  ABM  con- 
struction. In  October,  the  Senate  de- 
feated 45  to  25  a  proposal  to  delay  the 
construction  of  the  Sentinel  system  for 
1  year. 


All  these  actions  were  certainly  Im- 
plied if  not  direct  votes  of  support  for 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system  recommended 
by  President  Johnson  and  Secretary- 
McNamara  and  Secretary  Clifford.  One 
is  bound  to  wonder  at  the  lack  of  oppo- 
sition to  a  system  far  more  complex,  far 
more  expensive  and  far  more  likely  to 
upset  our  possible  adversary  than  the 
watered-down  version  of  ABM  which 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird  has 
proposed. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  it  is  not  popu- 
lar and  probably  not  entirely  accurate 
to  describe  the  current  controversy  over 
the  ABM  as  a  purely  partisan  matter.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  many  Senators,  who 
are  members  of  my  own  political  party, 
are  opposed  to  the  Safeguard  system  for 
reasons  which  they  feel  to  be  good  and 
sufficient  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  whole  business  of  Republicans  ver- 
sus Democrats. 

However.  I  believe  that  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  great  outcry  against  the 
development  of  an  ABM  system  coin- 
cided with  an  all-out  attack  on  the  so- 
called  mihtar>--industrial  complex  and 
almost  every  proposed  expenditure  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
And  I  believe  that  It  Is  Important  for  us 
to  note  that  this  opposition  to  the  ABM 
did  not  reach  anything  like  its  present 
crescendo  when  the  program  was  called 
Sentinel  and  was  being  propelled  by  a 
Democratic  administration  and  a  lib- 
eral-oriented Secretar>'  of  Defense. 

I  have  already  enumerated  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  this  body  of  the  Con- 
gress has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
Johnson-McNamara  ABM.  I  want  to 
underscore  also  the  fact  that  the  great 
attack  on  the  so-called  military-indus- 
trial complex  was  not  mounted  while 
either  Secretary  McNamara  or  former 
Defense  Secretary  Clifford  were  calling 
the  shots  in  the  Pentagon  with  the  help 
of  the  computer  "whiz  kids." 

To  read  the  reports  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Economy, 
one  would  begin  to  suspect  that  all  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  cost  overruns 
In  om-  defense  procurement  system  were 
products  of  the  present  administration. 
I  am  not  about  to  deny  that  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  William  Proxmire.  has  per- 
formed an  extremely  valuable  service  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  countr>'  with 
his  investigations  of  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  Defense  Establishment. 
However.  I  believe  the  whole  thing 
would  be  more  enlightening  if  It  were 
pointed  out  more  often  that  these  abuses 
and  wastages  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
took  place  during  the  McNamara  Penta- 
gon regime  which  was  supposedly  dedi- 
cated to  a  revolutionary'  type  of  "cost 
effectiveness."  I.am  well  aware  that  Mr. 
McNamara  had  what  amomits  to  one  of 
the  greatest  public  relations  programs 
ever  to  siu^round  a  single  Government 
official.  But  I  think  we  all  can  realize 
now  that  his  regime  actually  will  go 
down  in  history  for  setting  new  records 
In  the  area  of  cost-defectiveness  and 
waste. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  Irregu- 
larities in  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  8  years  of  tiie  Kennedy -Johnson 
administration. 
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But  I  certainly  do  not  recall  any  con- 
certed and  orchestrated  attack  on  the 
Defense  Establishment  nor  on  its  con- 
nection with  private  industry  suppliers 
of  military  hardware. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  phrase  "mihtary-industrial  com- 
plex" was  not  invented  after  the  presi- 
dential election  last  November.  These 
words  have  been  lifted  out  of  context 
from  a  farewell  radio-TV  speech  de- 
livered by  former  President  Eisenhower 
8  years  ago.  In  other  words,  the  MIC  ap- 
parently was  not  the  great  threat  which 
its  critics  would  have  us  believe  it  is  to- 
day whUe  it  was  being  run  by  Secretar- 
ies McNamara  and  Clifford. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  criticism  of  the  proposal  to  deploy 
the  Safeguard  system  is  rooted  in  an 
overall  attack  on  our  Nation's  defense 
system.  This  makes  it  more  than  ever 
important  that  we  adopt  it  by  a  comfort- 
able margin. 

We  must,  in  approving  Safeguard, 
serve  notice  on  the  Nation  and  the  world 
that  we'lntend  to  keep  our  Nation  strong 
and  to  protect  its  200  million  citizens  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  REBICOFF 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  address  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Allen  >,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair*.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  JAVTTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that,  upon  the  com- 
pl^on  of  the  remarks  of  other  Senators 
for  whom  time  has  been  authorized  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  last  of  which  I 
understand  will  be  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  *Mr.  Ribicoff  i,  I  may  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 


notwithstanding  the  imanimous-consent 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ABM 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  na- 
tional security  can  be  threatened  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  And  the  most  urgentlj' 
needed  development  in  our  defense  ef- 
forts would  be  a  reduction  rather  than 
continued  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Our  problems  here  at  home  are  criti- 
cal, especially  in  our  cities.  We  are  about 
to  embark  upon  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  that  we  all  hope  will  be  fruitful. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  scrutinize  closely  any  proposed 
increase  in  our  defensive  armaments. 

When  considering  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM,  we  must  look  closely  at  the 
nature  of  the  threat  we  are  supposedly 
meeting,  the  capability  of  the  system 
that  is  offered  to  coimteract  this  threat, 
the  impact  such  a  weapons  system  will 
have  on  the  arms  talks,  and  the  results  of 
diverting  more  of  our  national  resources 
to  this  new  system. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this 
is  irrelevant.  We  are  told  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
and  that  this  is  suflBcient. 

I  could  not  disagree  more.  Certainly 
it  is  relevant  to  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  President  desire  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM.  Certainly  we 
should  weigh  that  desire  in  our  consid- 
eration. But,  even  if  the  President  op- 
posed this  system,  it  would  be  our  re- 
sponsibility to  evaluate  it  independently 
to  decide  whether  it  was  needed. 

I  do  support  our  efforts  to  develop  the 
most  effective  defense  system  necessary 
and  possible.  I  do  support  those  who 
place  the  highest  importance  upon  na- 
tional security. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  however,  the 
Senate  has  abdicated  its  responsibility  to 
the  country  and  itself  and  yielded  with- 
out question  to  the  desires  of  a  given 
administration.  The  Fulbright  resolution 
we  overwhelmingly  E>assed  recently  dem- 
onstrated our  recc^^nition  of  the  need  for 
independent  evaluation. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  has  shown 
us  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may  see 
far  more  clearly,  than  the  administra- 
tion, the  error  of  a  given  policy  and  the 
need  for  new  approaches.  The  moves  for 
peace  first  originated  here  and  the  coun- 
try owes  its  gratitude  to  those  who  orig- 
inally raised  this  Issue. 

The  recent  disclosures  of  widespread 
waste  in  the  development  of  our  weapons 
systems  demonstrate  that  the  executive 
branch  has  no  monopoly  on  expertise.  If 
we  underestimate  by  billions  the  costs  to 
build  various  defense  Items,  mistakes  can 
be  made  in  other  areas  as  well. 

It  is  illuminating  to  remember  that 
the  desire  for  a  Safeguard  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  The  Army  sought  it  as 
early  as  1959,  only  then  it  was  called  the 
Nike-Zeus.  The  administration  had  the 
foresight  to  see  that  it  had  too  many 
flaws.  By  1963,  it  became  common  knowl- 
edge that,  had  we  deployed  Nike-Zeus, 
we  would  have  purchased  an  obsolete 
weapon  at  a  cost  of  almost  $14  billion. 


Let  us  first  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
threat  against  which  we  are  being  asked 
to  deploy  the  ABM.  This  is  not  an  easy 
question,  especially  since  the  administra- 
tion has  continually  changed  that  threat. 
Originally  we  were  going  to  protect  our 
cities  against  an  all-out  attack.  Then  we 
were  asked  to  worry  about  an  accidental 
Russian  missile  or  the  dangers  of  politi- 
cal blackmail  from  the  Chinese  who 
might  threaten  to  send  a  Imndf  ul  of  mis- 
siles against  our  major  cities.  Then  we 
were  advised  that  the  ABM  was  needed 
to  defend  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Now  we 
are  confronted  with  a  Soviet  oriented 
"mini"  Safeguard  system  slated  to  pro- 
tect only  two  missile  sites  in  North 
Dakota  and  Montana. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  to  the 
earlier  threats  we  were  asked  to  consider. 
Have  they  disappeared  of  their  own  voli- 
tion? Have  we  made  some  secret  break- 
through that  rendered  them  meaning- 
less? Or  win  they  simply  emerge  again  at 
some  later  date  when  they  are  needed 
to  justify  some  new  system  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  country? 

In  any  event,  the  threat  we  are  now 
told  to  focus  upon  is  the  potential  first 
strike  capability  being  developed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  this  threat  does  not  presently  exist. 
There  are  few  facts  even  supporting  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to 
create  such  a  threat. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  appear  to  be 
increasing  the  number  of  missiles  and 
warheads  In  its  stockpile,  but  they  are 
still  hundreds  of  missiles  and  thousands 
of  warheads  from  equaling  our  own 
present  supplies.  And  no  one  has  yet 
proposed  that  we,  even  with  our  supe- 
riority, have  anything  like  a  first-strike 
capability. 

Equally  important  Is  the  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  Russians  have  the  eco- 
nomic capability  necessary  to  develop  a 
first-strike  capability.  This  is  highlighted 
by  the  enormous  diflBculty  of  neutralizing 
our  Polaris  submarines.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished someday,  but  that  day  cer- 
tainly Is  not  upon  us. 

Finally,  our  national  security  in  the 
atomic  age  has  always  rested  upon  our 
ability  to  retaliate  against  any  attack. 
This  ability  to  retaliate  does  not  depend 
on  the  Safeguard  system.  Even  should 
the  Soviets  develop  the  weapons  neces- 
sary to  hit  all  parts  of  our  deterrent, 
there  Is  no  known  way  they  can  attack 
and  destroy  this  capability  before  It  is 
loosed  against  them. 

Any  attack  on  our  missiles  can  be  de- 
tected 20  minutes  prior  to  impact.  We 
would  still  have  enough  time  to  check 
our  radar  signals  and  launch  our  Min- 
utemen  before  they  could  be  destroyed 
by  Soviet  weapons.  No  matter  how  many 
missiles  the  Russians  fired  at  our  Min- 
utemen,  they  would  hit  only  empty  silos. 
The  Russians  will  always  know  this,  and 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  will  be 
retained. 

Equally  important,  we  should  remem- 
ber the  overwhelming  strength  of  our 
present  nuclear  weapons  systems.  With 
our  645  strategic  bombers,  our  41  Polaris 
submarines  with  656  m.lssiles,  and  our 
1,054  land-based  ICBM's,  we  have  the 
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capability  of  destroying  the  Soviet  Union 
many  times  over.  Each  of  these  systems 
is  also  capable  of  responding  independ- 
ently against  a  Russian  attack. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  total  of 
4,200  deliverable  nuclear  weapons  com- 
pared to  the  Soviet's  weapons  which  are 
estimated  to  be  approximately  1,200. 
Even  if  the  Soviets  increase  their  SS  9's 
to  500  by  1975,  as  Secretary  Laird  pre- 
dicts they  will,  we  will  by  then  have  also 
increased  our  deliverable  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  10.000. 

Given  the  hsnpothetlcal  nature  of  the 
threat  against  which  we  are  being  asked 
to  respond,  we  should  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  great  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  ability  of  the  ABM  system 
10  meet  that  threat. 

Numerous  scientists  maintain  that, 
even  should  the  complicated  three-part 
ABM  system  function  in  a  coordinated 
fashion,  It  could  easily  be  overcome  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  present  capability. 
For  one  thing,  the  ABM  system  can  be 
easily  penetrated  by  the  enemy.  Its  ra- 
dars can  be  blacked  out.  Its  missiles  can 
be  exhausted  by  enemy  decoys.  Its  com- 
puters are  designed  to  meet  a  specific 
calculated  threat.  If  the  Soviets  develop 
their  SS-9  missiles  only  10  percent  be- 
yond Defense  Department  projections, 
the  system  becomes  entirely  worthless. 

What  we  see  Is  the  spectre  of  a 
vaguely  possible  threat  in  the  future  be- 
ing met  by  a  system  that  will  cost  us  un- 
told billions  and  probably  will  not  work. 
But  the  administration  continues  to  raise 
new  justifications  for  the  ABM. 

We  are  now  told  that  we  should  vote 
for  the  deployment  of  this  system  to 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  at 
the  forthcoming  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Some- 
how, the  irony  of  coming  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  to  discuss  weapons  limitations 
when  we  have  just  voted  to  deploy  a  new 
weapons  system  has  escaped  the  advo- 
cates of  ABM. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  administra- 
tion 'wants  the  arms  talks  to  be  suc- 
cessful. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
our  chances  for  success  are  increased 
substantially  if  we  approach  the  negoti- 
ations from  a  position  of  strength  pre- 
senting a  firm  hand  seeking  peace 
rather  than  a  quivering  hand  rattling 
our  newest  weapons  system. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  deploy  the  ABM. 
we  will  succeed  only  In  heightening  world 
tensions  and  escalating  the  arms  race. 
We  are  told  that  this  cannot  happen  be- 
cause the  ABM  Is  only  a  defensive  sys- 
tem. But  I  would  remind  you  that  this 
system  originally  was  designed  to  sur- 
roimd  our  cities.  So  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  us  from  developing  the  ABM  and 
engaging  In  just  such  deployment.  This 
would  go  to  the  heart  of  their  retaliatory 
capacity.  They  in  turn  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  respond  with  even  more 
and  newer  atomic  weapons. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  is  precise- 
ly how  we  reacted  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. In  the  late  1950's  we  devoted  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  development  of  an 
early  warning  system  against  a  Russian 


bomber  threat  that  everyone  agreed  did 
not  then  exist.  It  was  only  the  threat  of 
its  existence  that  set  off  this  multlbll- 
lion-dollar  project. 

We  must  a.ssume  that  the  Soviets  are 
equally  concerned  with  national  secu- 
rity. Any  moves  on  our  part  that  they  be- 
lieve jeopardize  their  retaliatory  ability 
will  be  met  with  increasing  Soviet  ex- 
penditures. This  will,  of  course,  inevita- 
bly lead  us  to  respond.  Escalation  in  the 
arms  race  will  be  rampant  without  any 
increase  in  security. 

I  have  therefore  concluded  that  we 
should  refuse  to  authorize  any  funds  for 
the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
at  this  time.  I  am  willing  to  see  us  con- 
tinue to  expend  moneys  necessary  for 
the  research  and  testing  presently  pro- 
vided. Then,  if  a  real  threat  does  arise, 
we  will  be  able  to  meet  it  with  a  weap- 
ons system  that  has  some  chance  of 
working. 

For  now,  the  $350  million  proposed  for 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM  this  year 
can  be  used  to  meet  far  more  urgent 
needs.  The  total  $10  billion  saved  from 
nondeployment  of  the  ABM  over  the  next 
few  years  will  only  begin  to  attack  our 
pressing  urban  problems.  The  huge  sums 
of  money  needed  to  deploy  an  ABM  sys- 
tem would  be  better  spent  on  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

With  our  waters  becoming  increas- 
ingly foul,  we  spend  only  20  percent  of 
the  Federal  fimds  we  have  authorized — 
let  alone  need — to  fight  water  pollution. 

With  the  increasing  need  for  better 
educated  citizens,  we  still  appropriate 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

While  our  cities  are  clogged  with  traf- 
fic and  rapidly  becoming  covered  from 
end  to  end  with  concrete,  the  Federal 
government  spends  only  4  percent  of  the 
amount  spent  for  highways  on  mass 
transit  support  and  development. 

With  millions  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition— himdreds  of  thousands  going 
without  proper  health  care — and  thou- 
sands willing  but  unable  to  find  work,  we 
say  come  back  later,  next  year,  after  we 
have  studied  the  problem.  Perhaps  then 
we  will  be  able  to  help.  Perhaps  then  we 
will  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  meet 
your  problems. 

A  nation  that  spends  five  times  as 
much  on  defense  as  it  does  directly  at- 
tacking deteriorating  conditions  in  its 
urban  areas  may  find  that  its  elabo- 
rate defense  structure  is  only  protecting 
a  pile  of  rubble. 

I  am  in  favor  of  protection  against 
our  enemies.  It  is  obvious  that  without  an 
adequate  defense  system,  the  rest  of  our 
efforts  may  be  In  vain.  But  I  oppose  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  to  defend 
against  ghosts  and  hypothetical  dangers, 
especially  when  the  ability  of  the  pro- 
posed defensive  system  to  meet  these 
hypothetical  threats  is  uncertain. 

The  threat  I  see  that  faces  us — the 
threat  I  see  as  real  and  that  must  be 
avoided — is  the  destruction  of  our  inter- 
nal security  right  here  at  home. 

This  is  the  threat  we  should  meet 
now. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours  having  expired,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546 >  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
r^earch.  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  without  regard  to 
the  previous  order.  I  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATORS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen)  has 
completed  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  may  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes;  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy'  may  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes;  and  I  may  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

I  make  this  request  because  apparently 
one  Senator  spoke  out  of  turn  and  that 
affected  all  of  the  other  unanimous - 
consent  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEW  PLANS  IN 
MOBILE,  ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  to- 
day for  the  people  of  Mobile  and  for  the 
people  of  Alabama.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  through 
its  actions  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Is  violating 
laws  of  Congress,  and  we  demand  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  every  department  in  It, 
be  compelled  to  obey  the  law, 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mobile,  where  I  ojjened  a  fourth  oflSce  in 
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Alabama;  the  purpose  of  these  oflQces 
being  to  serve  more  effectively  the  people 
of  Alabama  and  to  keep  informed  of 
Issues  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

Mobile  is  a  thriving  port  city  with  a 
metropolitan  area  population  of  about 
300,000  people.  While  in  Mobile,  I  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
Alabama  Bar  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Mobile.  Accordingly,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  hundreds  of  Ala- 
bama citizens  and  responsible  leadership 
of  the  city  of  Mobile  and  of  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Mobile 
and  of  the  State  of  Alabama  are  outraged 
by  actions  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  Mobile  which 
are  in  clear  violation  of  the  law  and 
which  defy  the  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  a  right  to  be  outraged. 
The  public  schools  and  public  education 
are  at  stake.  The  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren is  at  stake.  We  have  a  right  to 
demand  action  by  Congress. 

Mr..  President,  storm  clouds  are  on 
the  horiKon — a  storm  is  brewing  in  this 
country.  The  eye  of  that  storm  may  turn 
out  to  be  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  submitted  detailed  school  plans 
which  call  for  closing  of  some  schools,  for 
building  others,  for  mass  conversion  of 
schools  for  purposes  other  than  those 
they  were  constructed  to  serve — such  as 
changing  elementary  schools  into  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  and  vice  versa, 
necessitating  expensive  renovations. 
These  plans  require  gerrymandering  of 
attendance  zones  in  order  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance  at  the  expense  of  sound  edu- 
cational and  practical  considerations. 
The  plan  calls  for  busing  at  least  15,000 
more  students  than  are  presently  bused 
in  the  public  school  system  in  Mobile 
County,  Ala.  In  addition,  the  plan  calls 
for  assignment  of  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
an  implied  threat  of  dismissal  of  teachers 
who  refuse  such  assignment. 

Mr.  President,  not  less  than  three  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  under  which  the 
Department  operates  have  been  utterly 
disregarded  in  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  an  unprecedented  126- 
page  plan  for  Federal  takeover  of  public 
schools  of  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Consider  these  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  offi- 
cial or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  under  this 
Title  by  any  department  or  agency  with  re- 
spect to  any  employment  practice  of  any 
employer  .  .  .  e.xcept  when  a  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  federal  financial  assistrince  is  to 
provide  emploj-ment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  1968 
appropritions  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  specifi- 
cally provides : 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 


student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  highly  respected  Mobile  Register 
should  have  editorially  declared  in  this 
connection : 

HEW's  "plan"  for  the  public  school  system 
of  Mobile  County  is  In  reality  a  formula  for 
the  destruction  of  the  «ystem  of  public  edu- 
cation In  this  county.  It  Is  a  brutal  bureau- 
cratic atrocity  of  which  no  responsible 
agency  of  government  would  be  guilty. 

For  the  first  time  In  American  history,  an 
Instrumentality  of  government  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  gone  so  starlt  wild  that  it 
openly  calls  for  violation  of  federal  law  to 
destroy  a  public  school  system. 

Its  ruthless,  reckless,  destructive,  law-de- 
fying scheme  would  virtually  reduce  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  this  county  to  a 
dally  clutter  of  pupll-haullng  buses  oper- 
ated as  one  segment  of  the  banicruptcy-prc- 
ducing  expenditures  to  which  the  school  sys- 
tem would  be  subjected  as  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity to  compliance. 

What  travesty,  what  mockery,  what  hy- 
pocrisy, what  outrage  perpetrated  against 
the  public  Intelligence  ...  (by  the  action  of) 
HEW. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  these  senti- 
ments. The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Mobile  and  of  the  State  of  Alabama  con- 
cur in  them,  and  they  are  convinced  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  if  not  checked,  will  destroy 
the  public  school  system  of  Alabama. 
This  conviction  is  not  without  substance. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  Mr.  President,  a 
Federal  agency  issuing  126  pages  of  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  public  schools  of  a 
county.  This  despite  the  1968  declaration 
by  Congress  that  the  Department  should 
not  use  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  force  busing  of  students,  to  abolish 
any  schools,  or  to  force  any  student  at- 
tending an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  to  attend  another  school  against 
the  choice  of  his  parents  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bound  by  this  law  or  is  it  not? 

And  what  about  the  law  that  says  that 
no  department  or  agency  of  government 
shaU  be  authorized  to  interfere  with  em- 
plojonent  practices  unless  the  primary 
objective  of  Federal  assistance  is  to  pro- 
vide employment?  Is  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bo'jnd 
by  this  law  or  is  it  not? 

Another  truly  shocking  aspect  of  this 
and  other  arrogant  and  defiant  HEW 
school  plans  is  the  absence  of  education 
standards.  There  is  not  a  word,  not  a 
line,  not  a  thought  given  to  educational 
criteria. 

There  is  not  a  word,  not  a  line,  not  a 
thought  given  to  a  consideration  of  con- 
venience and  safety  of  schoolchildren 
affected. 

There  is  not  a  word,  not  a  line,  not  a 
thought  given  to  the  wishes  and  best 
judgment  of  pupils,  parents,  teachers, 
and  local  education  authorities  in  Mobile 
County.  All  valid  considerations  of  this 
nature  are  subordinated  or  utterly  dis- 
regarded to  the  overriding  consideration 
of  compulsory  race  mixing  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  children  and  the  education 
system  which  serves  all  children. 


But,  Mr.  President,  the  plans  were  not 
silent  on  one  point.  Where  are  the  people 
to  get  the  money  to  build  new  schools,  to 
remodel  and  alter  others,  and  to  pay  the 
increased  cost  of  busing  15,000  addi- 
tional children? 

In  this  regard,  the  Department  has  the 
audficlty  to  suggest  that  local  public  of- 
ficials levy  additional  taxes.  This  part  of 
the  HEW  plan  reveals  the  cold-blooded, 
calculating  potential  for  tyranny  that 
constantly  lurks  in  bureaucratic  admin- 
istration of  power.  For  how  can  the  De- 
partment require  the  levy  of  taxes?  The 
answer  is  that  it  threatens  to  withhold 
funds  and  services  provided  by  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  schoolchildren.  The 
Department  uses  food,  money,  necessities 
of  life  as  a  weapon  for  enforcement  of  its 
regulations.  Or  else  it  can  resort  to  Fed- 
eral courts  which  continue  to  threaten 
elected  public  oflScials  with  confiscatory 
fines  and  imprisonment  without  benefit 
of  trial  by  jury  as  a  means  of  effecting 
obedience  to  dictatorial  social  reforms. 
Wm  the  people  of  this  Nation  submit  to 
such  tyranny? 

Mr.  President,  when  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  willfully  violates  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress,  there  must  be  an  extraordinan' 
reason  for  it.  When  public  officials  ilp 
and  flop  in  their  public  statements,  and 
when  their  actions  contradict  their 
words — there  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  state- 
ment made  by  Richard  M.  Nixon  while 
a  candidate  for  President.  Mr.  Nixon 
stated  in  a  television  broadcast,  and  I 
quote: 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  a  correct  decision.  Brown  versus  the 
Board  of  Education.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  that  decision  dealt  with  segregation 
and  said  that  we  would  not  have  segregation, 
when  you  go  beyond  that  and  say  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Federal  Courts  to,  in  effect,  act  as 
local  .=chool  districts  in  determining  how 
we  carry  that  out,  and  then  to  use  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  withhold  funds 
or  give  funds  in  order  to  carry  It  out,  then 
I  think  we  are  going  too  far. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  the  people  of  this  Nation  agreed 
with  candidate  Nixon.  They  had  a  right 
to  believe  him.  They  have  a  right  to  be- 
lieve public  statements  of  candidates  and 
the  right  to  believe  the  statements  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
who  said  at  his  confirmation  hearing,  as 
reported  by  the  Washington  Post,  that 
publication  of  renowned  iruth  and 
veracity : 

Mr.  Finch  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
withholding  federal  funds,  the  weapon  used 
by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  believed  that 
statement.  They  had  a  right  to  believe  it. 
It  seemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  candidate  Nixon  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  Federal  courts  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  Government  should  act 
as  local  school  districts  or  withhold  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  offi- 
cial acts  of  Mr.  Finch  upon  assuming  the 
ofiQce  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  to 


order  withholding  funds,  benefits  and 
services  from  innocent  schoolchildren. 
Since  then,  the  Department  has  con- 
tinued to  use  the  "weapon"  of  withhold- 
ing funds — funds  provided  by  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  schoolchildren  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  school  board  members 
and  public  school  administrators. 

And,  Mr.  President,  these  funds  and 
services  and  other  benefits  have  been 
withheld  without  due  process  of  law, 
without  an  opportunity  for  parents  to 
be  heard  or  to  object  or  to  plead  not 
to  be  deprived  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  several  of  the 
major  political  issues  of  the  next  con- 
gressional and  presidential  election  are 
being  shaped  in  the  context  of  Federal 
education  policy. 

The  people  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  Constitution  will  continue  to  be 
the  law  that  governs  government; 

Whether  or  not  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  law; 

Whether  or  not  the  Federal  courts  will 
be  made  to  obey  the  law: 

Whether  or  not  political  actions  shall 
be  subordinated  to  morality,  ethics,  and 
humanitarian  principles  in  this  Nation; 

Whether  or  not  innocent  persons  shall 
be  deprived  of  food  and  benefits  as  a  po- 
litical weapon  to  effect  social  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  these  issues  as  they  re- 
late to  public  education  involve  consid- 
erations of  the  health,  safety,  moral  wel- 
fare of  children,  and  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  self-government  in  matters  af- 
fecting the  vital  interests  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

These  are  issues  that  must  be  decided. 
There  is  no  way  for  any  elected  public 
official  to  avoid  a  stand  on  the  moral  and 
ethical  issues  raised  in  Mobile  County, 
Ala. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of 
Mobile,  the  people  of  Alabama,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  and  the  people  of  this 
^Nation  have  a  right  to  be  outraged. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  this  problem 
in  perspective.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
an  isolated  action  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
lawless  action  of  the  Department  is  not 
limited  to  the  public  school  system  of 
Mobile  County.  Ala.  The  hideous  plans 
given  birth  by  unlawful  actions  of  the 
Department  extend  to  over  25  separate 
school  systems  in  Alabama.  Nor  will  such 
lawlessness  stop  in  Alabama,  nor  will  it 
stop  in  the  South,  they  will  eventually  be 
extended  to  cover  every  public  school 
system  in  the  United  States — and  do  not 
discount  that  as  the  intention  of  the 
Department.  For  the  forces  of  rule  or 
ruin  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  who  now  exercise 
life  or  death  powers  over  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  are  already  reach- 
ing out  to  impose  that  power  over  the 
public  schools  in  other  regions  of  the 
Nation.  This  lawlessness  must  be 
stopped.  It  must  be  stopped  now. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  we  explain  the 
actions  of  public  officials  who  say  one 
thing  and  do  another,  and  departments 
of  Federal  Government  which  violate 
laws  of  Congress  with  impunity? 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  getting 
fed  up  with  this  business  of  playing  poli- 


tics with  their  children  and  their  schools. 
They  are  not  going  to  let  arrogant  and 
callous  politicians  endanger  the  health, 
safety,  and  morals  of  their  children  and 
destroy  their  public  school  in  pursuit  of 
self-centered  political  ambitions. 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  power 
politics  devoid  of  moral,  humanitarian, 
and  ethical  considerations,  and  with 
politicians  who  can  justify  withholding 
funds,  services  and  benefits  from  inno- 
cent schoolchildren,  as  a  "weapon"  to 
be  used  for  political  gain.  I  say  as  sin- 
cerely and  solemnly  as  I  know  how  that 
inithless  politicians  had  better  stop  play- 
ing politics  with  our  children. 

The  people  are  downright  revolted  by 
pious  pretentions  about  democracy  and 
constitutional  law  by  those  who  deprive 
the  innocent  and  also  deliberately  flout 
the  laws  of  Congress.  They  are  fed  up 
with  deceptions,  double  talk,  and  double 
standards. 

But  politics  is  one  thing  and  obeying 
the  law  is  another.  Mr.  Finch  in  Mobile 
County  is  executing  the  will  of  Congress 
or  he  is  not.  He  is,  or  he  is  not  above  the 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  declared 
any  of  these  statutes  invalid.  They  are 
binding  upon  every  public  oflBcial,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Federal  judges.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  these  laws  are  violated  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  people  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  it.  They  have  a  right 
to  demand  redress.  They  will  have  re- 
dress in  one  way  or  the  other.  I  say  as 
sincerely  as  I  know  how  that  the  people 
are  mad.  They  have  a  right  to  be.  A 
storm  is  brewing.  Something  is  going 
to  give.  Something  has  to  give,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  will  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  to  resist  usurpation 
of  powers  and  tyrannical  use  of  powers 
by  the  Federal  executive  as  so  glaringly 
manifest  in  HEW  actions  in  Mobile 
County  public  schools. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OF 
1969— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 1 H.  DOC.  NO.  91-141 ) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
oldest  of  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies, 
has  jurisdiction  over  17.000  carriers- 
rail  and  motor,  water  and  pipeline,  ex- 
press companies  and  freight  forwarders. 
Its  decisions  help  shape  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system. 

But.  as  important  as  the  Commission 
is.  as  extensive  as  its  jurisdiction  is.  it  is 
hampered  by: 

1.  Lack  of  continuity:  The  Chairman 


of  the  Commission  serves  only  a  year, 
selected  by  annual  rotation  from  among 
the  eleven  Conmnssioners.  In  no  other 
major  Federal  regulatoi-y  agency  is  the 
President  without  the  power  to  designate 
the  Chairman. 

2.  Lack  of  leadership:  The  Chainnan 
does  not  have  vested  in  him  by  law  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  Commission.  As  a  result  there  is 
no  flrm  and  clear  legal  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  the  Commission  s 
day-to-day  affairs. 

To  change  this  situation.  I  am  sending 
to  the  Congress  tod^'  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1969.  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

1.    CONTIITDITT 

The  Chainnan  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  the  Commission's 
spokesman,  its  key  link  to  other  agencies 
and  the  industry,  the  supervisor  of  its 
staff,  and  director  of  its  internal  opera- 
tions. Yet  today,  despite  the  need  for 
sustained  leadership,  the  Chairman  of 
this  agency  ser\'es  only  one  year.  I  know 
of  no  modem  business  that  would  toler- 
ate the  practice  of  annually  rotating  its 
chief  executive. 

To  provide  the  necessary  continuity  of 
leadership  in  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sion's administrative  affairs,  /  propose 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  des- 
ignate the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  its  members.  This  principle 
of  good  management  has  already  been 
taken  with  respect  to  most  other  major 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  time 
has  come  to  apply  it  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

2.    LEADERSHIP 

The  administrative  powers  of  the 
Chairman  must  be  strengthened. 

In  1961.  the  Commission  delegated  its 
administrative  powers  to  its  Chairman. 
However,  unless  and  until  the  admin- 
istrative powers  are  vested  in  the 
Chairman  by  law.  statutory  authority 
will  remain  dispersed  among  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Almost  20  years  ago  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission emphasized  that  'Administra- 
tion by  a  plural  executive  is  universally 
regarded  as  inefficient."  It  then  recom- 
mended that  all  administrative  respon- 
sibility be  assigned  the  chairmen  of  these 
regulatory  agencies. 

That  recommendation  is  as  sound  to- 
day as  it  was  then.  It  has  already  been 
applied  to  almost  every  other  major  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency.  /  propose  that 
administrative  authority  be  vested  in  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

In  sum.  the  reorganization  plan  pro- 
vides continuity  of  leadership  and  vests 
responsibility  for  internal  administra- 
tive functions  in  a  chairman  designated 
by  the  President,  with  safeguards  to  en- 
sure that  the  Commission  retains  full 
control  over  policy  and  the  direction  of 
its  regulatory  programs.  This  does  not 
affect  the  statutory  provisions  governing 
the  exercise  of  quasi -legislative  and 
quasi-judicial  powers  by  the  Commission 
and  its  employees  to  whom  it  has  dele- 
gated the  responsibility  of  hearing  and 
deciding  cases. 

Each  reorganization  included  in  the 
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plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901  fa)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  Is  responsive 
to  section  901(a)(1),  "to  promote  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more 
effective  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions, 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of  the 
public  business;"  and  section  901(a)(3), 
"to  Increase  the  eCBcIency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Oovemment  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable."  This  plan  will  help 
achieve  those  ends. 

This  plan  should  result  In  more  effl- 
cient  operation  of  the  Commission.  To 
Itemize  or  aggregate  resulting  expendi- 
ture reductions  under  the  plan  is  not 
practicable.  I  shall  continue  to  explore 
other  ways  to  make  the  Commission 
structure  more  effective. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress permit  this  necessary  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  become  effective. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  22,  1969. 
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EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  PROPOSED  SURTAX  AND 
INFLATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is  now  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  this  afternoon  about  the 
proposed  surtax  the  Senate  Is  now  con- 
sidering. 

A  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  when 
Edmund  Burke,  the  famous  British  con- 
servative, was  dining  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Pitt  at  10  Downing  Street,  he  strove 
to  make  Pitt  understand  how  critical 
England's  economic  situation  was. 

Pitt  made  light  of  the  danger  saying: 
"This  country  and  this  constitution  are 
safe  to  the  day  of  judgment." 

"Yes."  replied  Burke,  "but  'tis  the  day 
of  no  Judgment  that  I  am  afraid  of." 

So  today  we  should  be  afraid  if  the 
Senate  exercises  no  judgment  on  mone- 
tary policy. 

The  true  test  of  a  nation  Is  whether 
It  Is  capable  of  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  times.  Those  nations  that  do, 
strengthen  the  structure  of  their  insti- 
tutions and  enrich  the  lives  of  their  peo- 
ple. Those  that  fail,  bear  the  indelible 
scars  of  their  mistakes  through  succes- 
sive generations. 

The  challenges  we  face  today  are  nu- 
merous and  complex,  they  extend  across 
the  entire  spectnmi  of  our  activities  in 
the  pursuit  of  national  goals.  But  each 
of  these  problems  Is  capable  of  sound 
solution.  What  is  required  is  a  commit- 
ment of  purpose,  a  priority  of  action, 
and  a  determination  to  succeed. 


Of  the  many  serious  problems  we  face 
today,  none  is  more  critical  than  the 
problem  of  Inflation.  Inflation  is  the  one 
disease  that  Is  capable  of  undermining 
our  national  efforts  in  every  domestic 
endeavor. 

It  is  the  most  regressive  of  taxes.  No 
one  can  escape  it.  It  treats  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Working  men  pay  it.  Young  peo- 
ple pay  it.  The  elderly  on  pensions  pay 
it. 

To  put  It  tersely,  as  long  as  inflation 
nms  wild,  everything  Is  on  the  rise.  Un- 
less the  Senate  suits  to  stop  this  infla- 
tionary roller  coaster — without  delay — 
it  will  become  a  wholly  uncontrollable 
problem. 

This  tragic  situation  affects  everyone: 
First,  the  family  financing  a  home;  sec- 
ond, the  business  and  corporation  financ- 
ing the  purchases  of  new  equipment  or 
expansion  or  productive  capacities;  and 
third,  even  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which  only 
2  weeks  ago  paid  over  7  percent  for 
money  to  refinance  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic debt — the  highest  it  has  ever  paid  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  has  been  projected  that  if  inflation 
continues  at  the  present  pace,  by  the  year 
2000:  a  $75  a  day,  semlprivate  hospital 
room  will  cost  $630;  a  $2  haircut  will 
cost  $10;  food  for  a  family  of  four  costing 
$40  per  week  will  nm  $112;  a  $4,000  car 
will  cost  $10,000;  and  a  $40,000  house 
will  cost  a  whopping  $86,000. 

If  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  all 
Americans  are  today  united.  It  is  the 
conviction  that  inflation  must  be  brought 
to  a  screeching  halt. 

These  are  unpleasant  facts — im- 
pleasant  to  recite — unpleasant  to  face. 
But  face  them  we  must.  For  as  Winston 
Churchill  told  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons in  an  age  of  similar  peril: 


We  shall  not  escape   our  dangers  by  re- 
coiling from  them. 

The  American  people  are  concerned 
about  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
hard-earned  money;  about  the  future 
bujrlng  power  of  their  savings;  about  the 
growth  of  their  investments.  They  want 
some  assurance  from  their  government 
that  it  wiU  do  everything  that  is  humanly 
possible  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the 
value  of  the  dollar;  to  encourage,  not 
destroy,  the  concept  of  systematic  sav- 
ings; and  to  enlarge,  not  diminish,  in- 
vestment in  our  country's  future  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Before  his  election.  President  Nixon 
promised  the  American  people  that  he 
would  use  the  powers  of  the  Presidency 
to  harness  the  inflationary  pressures  that 
had  assaulted  our  economy  during  the 
past  several  years. 

Since  January,  the  administration  has 
moved  toward  accomplishing  this  objec- 
tive by  the  wise  use  of  administrative, 
fiscal,  and  monetary  policies.  In  order  to 
divert  billions  of  dollars  from  the  swol- 
len stream  of  spending,  the  President 
requested  all  Federal  agencies  to  im- 
mediately place  in  effect  a  policy  of  ex- 
penditure restraint.  This  was  followed 
by  recent  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  were  designed  to  appre- 
ciably contain  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth  by  limiting  the  volume  of  reserves 
available  to  banks  and  by  raising  the 
discount  rate. 


The  administration's  surtax  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate  contains  a  sound 
and  sensible  package  of  fiscal  steps  nec- 
essary to  restrain  present  inflationary 
pressures  and  dampen  future  inflation- 
ary activity.  It  complements  existing  ad- 
ministrative and  monetary  policy  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  same  desirable  and 
necessary  objectives. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  year.  It  is  a  powerful  offensive 
weapon  against  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  are  crippling  every  national 
program  to  which  we  are  committed  as 
a  people  and  as  a  Nation.  This  bill,  in 
addition,  contains  elements  of  tax  re- 
form. It  accomplishes  five  important 
things : 

First,  it  extends  the  present  surcharge 
on  income  taxes  at  10  percent  through 
December  30,  1969,  and  at  5  percent  un- 
til June  30,  1970; 

Second,  It  extends  the  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  telephone  services  and  the 
7-percent  sales  tax  on  new  passenger 
cars  for  1  year ; 

Third,  it  repeals,  effective  midnight 
April  18,  1969,  the  tax  credit  given  busi- 
nesses on  the  costs  of  their  investment 
in  machinery  and  equipment: 

Fourth,  with  certain  restrictions.  It 
provides  a  special  5-year  rapid  writeoff, 
for  tax  purposes,  of  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment aimed  at  abating  air  and  water 
pollution; 

Fifth,  it  provides  special  tax  relief  for 
low-Income  families,  as  recommended  by 
the  President  in  his  tax  reform  program. 
An  estimated  2  million  families,  offi- 
cially defined  as  poor,  would  be  removed 
from  Federal  tax  rolls,  while  an  addi- 
tional 8  million  other  taxpayers,  whose 
incomes  are  slightly  above  the  poverty 
line,  would  have  their  taxes  reduced. 

This  tax  measure  will  bring  over  $9.1 
million  into  the  Treasury  during  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  compares  favorably  with 
President  Nixon's  original  proposal. 

Extension  of  the  surtax  will  enable  the 
Government  to  show  a  1970  budgetary 
surplus  of  $6  billion— a  goal  that  has 
been  sought  for  years.  We  now  have  It 
within  our  grasp — If  we  act  favorably 
and  promptly  on  the  tax  bill  before  us. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  gamble  with  the 
happiness  of  the  American  people  or 
with  the  security  of  our  Nation.  This  we 
do  if  we  delay  passage  of  this  measure 
or  dilute  its  strength. 

We  carmot  add  $9  billion  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations at  a  time  when  our  economy  is 
experiencing  full  employment,  steadily 
rising  prices,  high  interest  rates,  and 
excessive  inflationary  spiral.  To  suddenly 
dump  $9  billion  into  the  already  swollen 
stream  of  spending  would  preclude,  for 
years  to  come,  future  efforts  to  achieve 
economic  stability  and  the  stability  of 
the  American  doUar  as  a  medium  of 
international  exchange. 

Although  all  Americans  suffer  from 
continued  Inflation  and  during  periods 
characterized  by  abnormally  high  inter- 
est rates  and  restricted  credit,  some  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  take  a  devastating 
blow.  Such  a  segment  is  the  homebuild- 
Ing  and  lumber  industry— which,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  mainstay  of  Oregon's 
economy. 


The  homebuilding  and  lumber  indus- 
tries are  vital  cornerstones  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Whenever  anything  im- 
pedes the  building  of  homes,  Shockwaves 
are  sent  through  our  society. 

The  devastating  results  are  felt  di- 
rectly by  those  employed  in  the  housing 
Industry.  They  are  also  experienced  by 
those  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry, 
in  the  productio.i  and  manufacturing  of 
housing  material  and  household  appli- 
ances, and  by  those  Americans  who  are 
deprived  of  the  new  home  for  which  they 
have  dreamed  and  saved  and  planned  for 
so  long. 

A  slump  in  the  housing  industry  fur- 
thers the  countless  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  move  out  of  our  blight- 
ed urban  areas — if  only  they  could  find 
housing  elsewhere. 

No  sector  of  our  economy  has  been 
hurt  as  severely  in  the  pact  by  inflation 
as  the  home  industry  with  all  its  com- 
plex and  diversified  components.  In  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1966,  and  again  in 
1968.  the  homebuilding  industry  suf- 
fered severely  when  inflation  went  un- 
checked, when  money  and  credit  became 
equally  scarce.  The  same  characteristics 
of  our  economy  that  especially  hurt  the 
housing  industry  in  those  times  are  pres- 
ent today:  High  interest  rates,  money 
markets  incapable  of  fulfilling  demands, 
restriction  of  credit  essential  for  real 
growth,  and  unchecked  inflation. 

There  is  a  great  Imbalance  In  our 
country  between  our  needs  and  our  na- 
tional priorities.  Nowhere  Is  this  more 
apparent  then  in  the  homebuilding  In- 
dustry' where  our  national  needs  are  the 
greatest  and  the  priority  assigned  to 
meeting  the  challenges  in  this  vital  area 
consistently  downgraded. 

We  will  need  26  million  new  and  re- 
habilitated housing  units  in  the  next  10 
years — roughly  2.6  million  a  year.  But, 
though  we  are  the  most  prolific  builders 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  will  build 
less  than  1.6  million  housing  units  this 
year — and  we  still  tolerate  11  million 
substandard  living  units. 

In  the  last  20  years,  we  have  demol- 
ished more  than  31  million  homes  and 
apartments  with  Federal  aided  construc- 
tion projects.  We  have  torn  down  more 
housing  than  we  have  built  with  all  our 
federally  aided  housing  programs. 

Instead  of  moving  ahead,  we  are  los- 
ing ground.  Instead  of  solving  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  in  this  area,  we  are  con- 
tinuing the  past  expedient  policies  of 
procrastination  to  tl^e  detriment  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans— those  who  depend 
upon  the  homebuilding  industry  for  a 
livelihood  and  those  who  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  too  can  share  in  this 
Nation's  lofty  standard  of  living. 

Housing  starts  since  February  of  this 
year  have  dropped  each  month.  The 
trend  is  well  established.  Home  build- 
ing economists  predict  that  there  will 
be  a  40-percent  drop  by  the  end  of  this 
year  or  early  1970 — a  40 -percent  drop 
over  last  year,  which  was  below  the 
standard  we  wanted  to  hit.  Investment 
funds  for  apartment  buildings  have  al- 
most disappeared.  Even  if  they  were 
available,  consumers  would  be  unable  to 
pay  the  higher  rents  caused  by  the  In- 
flated costs  of  materials  and  money.  This 
is  an  intolerable  situation. 


Intolerable  too  Is  the  recession  the 
lumber  Industry  is  now  In,  a  recession 
characterized  by  layoffs,  unemployment, 
shutdown  of  mills,  and  depressed  prices 
for  lumber  and  plywocd. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  brought  graph- 
ically home  to  me  when  I  was  making 
arrangements  to  spend  2  days  in  Oregon 
this  coming  weekend.  I  was  going  to  cen- 
tral Oregon,  which  is  a  pine-producing, 
pine  mill  area,  and  I  asked  the  person  in 
charge  of  my  tour  to  arrange  some 
plant  tours  so  that  I  could  go  to  talk 
with  the  workers,  to  meet  with  them  at 
coffee  breaks  and  lunch  hours,  so  that  I 
could  explain  my  views  on  what  is  going 
on  in  Washington,  and  ask  their  opin- 
ions. 

I  was  told  that  today  there  is  not  a 
lumber  mill  operating  within  50  miles  of 
Bend,  Oreg.,  on  a  Saturday.  Mills  that  a 
year  ago  were  operating  two  shifts  6  days 
a  week  are  today  lucky  to  be  operating 
one  sliift  5  days  a  week. 

The  tragedy  of  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry is  of  great  magnitude  in  itself,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  even  greater 
is  the  tragedy  that,  while  those  in  the 
income  brackets  of  $10,000,  S20,000.  or 
S40.000  a  year  can  j>ay  the  8.5-percent 
interest  rate  and  perhaps  build  or  buy 
homes,  millions  of  Americans  in  low- 
income  brackets  are  being  squeezed  out 
of  any  possibility  of  homeownership; 
and  we  at  the  Federal  level  have  been 
underfunding  the  promises  that  we  have 
made  in  bills  passed  in  past  Congresses. 
Those  who  need  the  greatest  help  and 
assistance  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  give 
the  greatest  promises  and  the  least  re- 
sults. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  housing  chal- 
lenges in  this  country  and  satisfy  the 
housing  necessities  of  our  citizens,  then 
we  must  assure  the  American  people 
that  the  housing  and  homebuilding  in- 
dustry will  not  be  subjected  to  periodic 
pressures  of  uncontrolled  infiation,  tight 
money,  and  abnormally  high  interest 
rates. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  surtax,  with 
which  we  are  now  so  vitally  concerned. 

The  proposed  administration  tax  pro- 
gram of  a  tempxjrarj'  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  corporation  and  individual 
income  taxes,  the  elimination  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  on  plant  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  existing  excise  taxes  on 
telephones  and  automobiles  will  not  by 
itself  accomplish  all  tliat  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  fiscal  challenges  we 
face.  Other  and  additional  restraints 
are  necessary.  But  without  this  surtax 
bill,  the  total  and  additional  restraints 
Will  be  of  no  use,  and  we  might  as  well 
not  attempt  them. 

The  ensictment  of  the  surtax,  however, 
will  enable  us  to  withdraw  from  the  In- 
flationary stream  of  spending  more  than 
S9  billion.  No  other  single  action  would  be 
more  instrumental  in  dampening  the  in- 
flationary fires  in  our  economy  and  re- 
vitalizing our  homebuilding  industry. 

Many  tax  measures  have  come  before 
the  Senate  in  the  past  decade.  History 
records  that  in  many  instances,  we  have 
deliberated  and  delayed,  while  condi- 
tions which  the  measures  were  designed 
to  alleviate  became  more  deplorable. 


Let  us*  not  now  compound  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  we  face  by  post- 
poning a  favorable  decision  on  this  tax 
measure. 

This  we  do,  whether  willingly  or  not, 
when  we  attempt  to  prevent  its  passage 
by  offering  amendments  unrelated  to  the 
intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  started  talk- 
ing about  tax  reform  2  or  3  months  ago, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  had  some  mis- 
givings about  passing  a  surtax  bill  with- 
out attaching  tax  reform  amendments  to 
it,  because  I  feared  that  without  the 
impetus  of  the  surtax,  the  desire  for  tax 
reform  would  be  sufficiently  diluted  that 
we  would  get  no  tax  reform  at  all. 

I  had  occasion  to  meet  last  Wednesday 
at  the  White  House  with  President  Nixon, 
and  to  pose  to  him  specifically  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  sincere,  how  demanding 
was  the  administration  about  tax  re- 
form and  how  far  was  the  President 
personally  willing  to  push. 

He  assured  me  in  terms  that  could  not 
be  mistaken  that  he  is  committed  to  a 
tax  reform  bill — a  meaningful  tax  re- 
form bill — this  year.  He  has  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  a 
tax  reform  bill  will  be  through  the  other 
body  before  we  recess  in  August,  and  he 
apparently  has  the  assurances  of  the 
leadership  at  least  of  the  tax  writing 
committee  in  this  body  that  a  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  bill  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  such  a  bill 
will  pass,  nor  can  any  other  Senator.  But 
none  of  us  can  now  claim  that  we  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  if  the 
surtax  is  passed.  We  will. 

Consequently,  I  am  asking  Senators 
to  refrain  from  attempting  to  cripple  or 
delay  the  passage  of  the  surtax  bill  by 
offering  and  attaching  amendments  of  an 
extraneous  and  irrelevant  nature,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  so  long  delaying 
the  passage,  or — hopefully  not — defeat- 
ing the  surtax  bill,  so  that  we  will  see 
again  this  year  a  6-,  7-  or  8-percent 
inflation. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  complete 
tax  reform,  which  is  something  else  that 
the  American  people  want,  deserve  to 
have,  and  shall  have.  For  tax  reform 
is  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
President,  the  Republican  Part>',  and 
the  Dem(x:ratic  Party:  we  are  all  com- 
mitted to  an  expeditious  passage  of  a 
complete  tax-reform  package. 

The  extension  of  the  surtax,  Mr  Pres- 
idtnt,  is  a  nonpartisan  bill.  It  reflects 
the  President's  conviction  that  America's 
poor  should  not  have  to  pay  taxes.  It 
also  reflects  the  desire  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  for  in  their  1968  party  platform, 
it  was  emphasized  that  "no  person  or 
family  below  the  poverty  level  should 
be  required  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes. " 
The  passage  of  this  bill  simultaneously 
carries  out  the  wishes  of  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Democratic  Party  in  giv- 
ing to  the  poor  of  this  Nation  much- 
needed  relief  from  Federal  income  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  n^ay  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection?   Without  objection,   it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  are  some 
who  are  not  particularly  pleased  with 
the  surtax  bill  in  its  present  form.  They 
would  like  to  incorporate  within  the  bill 
more  tax  reforms.  This  is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  necessary.  For  I  have  the 
President's  personal  assurance  that  the 
administration's  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form win  soon  be  readied  for  our  con- 
sideration. Then,  and  only  then,  should 
we  concern  ourselves  with  the  complex- 
ities inherent  in  reshaping  this  Nation's 
tax  laws. 

What  is  important  now  is  the  quick 
passage  of  the  surtax  bill  in  its  present 
form  so  that  we  can  accomplish  the  mu- 
tually desiiable  goals  of  strengthening 
our  economy  by  relieving  inflationary 
pressures  and  providing  humanitarian 
relief  to  our  country's  poor.  After  the 
surtax  bill  is  passed,  we  can  then  take 
the  time  to  enlarge  tax  reform  by  elim- 
inating the  inequities  in  our  tax  laws. 

In  the  pursuit  of  oui-  national  goals, 
priority-  must  be  given  to  those  efforts 
that  are  directed  toward  maintaining  the 
health  of  our  economy  and  insuring 
sound  economic  growth.  To  delay  pas- 
sage of  this  important  bill  is  to  weaken 
our  national  efforts  in  this  pursuit. 

The  real  question  now  is  whether  every 
one  of  us  is  willing  to  face  the  facts,  to 
bear  the  burdens,  to  meet  this  challenge, 
and  pass  the  bill. 

Will  we  be  like  the  congressional  war 
hawks  prior  to  the  War  of  1812,  who  re- 
sponded to  the  arrogant  treatment  our 
sailors  were  receiving  with  tough  talk 
and  a  hard  line — but  who  failed  to  pro- 
vide our  Nation  with  the  frigates  needed 
to  keep  the  peace?  Or  will  we  say,  as  did 
Teddy  Roosevelt: 

If  we  are  to  be  a  really  great  people,  we  can- 
not avoid  meeting  great  Issues.  All  that  we 
can  determine  Is  whether  we  shall  meet  them 
well  or  111. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  on  a  very  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive maiden  speech,  in  which  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  probably  the  most 
important  of  our  domestic  issues — infla- 
tion, housing,  and  their  related  matters. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  has  known 
my  colleague  over  a  number  of  years,  as 
I  have  known  him,  can  appreciate  fully 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  who  does  his 
homework.  He  is  a  man  who  puts  his 
facts  together  and  makes  his  decision 
based  upon  the  data,  and  the  most 
current  and  authentic  information  avail- 
able at  the  time.  I  a.ssociate  myself  with 
my  colleague  in  his  concern,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  for  the  housing  problem  of 
this  country,  and  the  lumber  problem  as 
we  face  it  in  Oregon. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
crisis  that  we  face,  as  he  has  very  care- 
fully stated,  not  only  because  we  are  over 
a  million  units  under  our  commitment  of 
2.6  million  units  per  year,  but  also  I 
would  suggest  because  we  are  far  behind 
solving  our  race  relations  problems,  our 
general  urban  problems,  and  many  other 
problems  with  which  housing  is  related 
intimately. 

I  remember  that  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  Mayor  Alioto,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  observed  that  in  the  year  1968  there 


were  112  new  housing  units  constructed 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  but  there 
were  111  torn  down  and  removed;  so 
the  net  gain  was  only  one  for  the  year 
1968. 

This  supports  the  data  which  my  col- 
league used  to  illustrate  the  situation  we 
face  today  that  we  are  in  as  we  are  get- 
ting further  and  further  behind  in 
achieving  our  housing  goals. 

Again  I  wish  to  state  that  my  colleague 
has  set  forth  very  adequately  and  appro- 
priately the  problem — not  only  as  it  con- 
fronts us  in  Oregon,  for  it  is  not  purely 
a  local  problem  or  a  regional  issue  but  as 
a  national  problem  of  inadequate  hous- 
ing that  we  face  today.  I  am  very  happy 
to  associate  myself  with  these  concerns. 
I  may  hold  a  different  viewpoint  on  some 
of  the  other  matters  in  his  presentation, 
but  I  am  most  proud  to  say  that  he  has 
delivered,  I  think,  an  outstanding  and 
superior  maiden  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  pend- 
ing unanimous-consent  orders  have  been 
complied  with,  -I  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  after 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  20  minutes. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon,  when  addressing  his  remarks  to 
the  astronauts  shortly  after  their  re- 
markable landing  on  the  moon,  talked 
about  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity  on  the 
moon  and  discussed  also  the  tranquillity 
which  he  hoped  could  be  brought  to 
mankind  here  on  earth.  That  tranquillity 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  what  hap- 
pens in  'Vietnam,  and  what  happens  in 
'Vietnam  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
what  happens  in  the  negotiations  now 
going  on  in  Paris. 

Thinking  Americans  have  long  favored 
settling  the  conflict  in  'Vietnam  on  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  terms  fair  to  all 
parties.  I  believe  that  the  President's 
eight-point  program  of  May  14,  the  most 
recent  proposals  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  the  President's  statement  of 
July  11  provide  a  basis  for  a  serious  ne- 
gotiation in  the  interest  of  all. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Senate  understand  that 
President  Nixon  does  not  intend  a  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, and  Hanoi  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  must  certainly  be  aware  that 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
port this  position. 

It  behooves  the  Hanoi  Government 


and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to 
negotiate  in  the  spirit  of  reasonableness, 
flexibility,  and  moderation,  just  as  most 
Americans  support  our  own  Government 
taking  this  same  approach,  so  that  the 
conflict  can  be  brought  to  an  end.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  prolong- 
ing the  conflict. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  most  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  have  long  favored  settling  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  on  reasonable  and 
moderate  tenns  fair  to  all  parties. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  Pi-esident  Nix- 
on's eight-point  peace  program  of  May 
14,  President  Thieu's  proposal  of  July  11 
for  internationally  supervised  elections, 
and  President  Nixon's  statement  of  the 
same  date  supporting  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment's offer,  together  provide  a  basis 
for  serious  negotiations  in  the  interest 
of  all. 

American  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  cannot  be  expected  without  a 
corresponding  response.  We  expect  co- 
operation from  North  Vietnam  and  the 
NLP. 

Without  cooperation  it  will  be  appar- 
ent to  Americans  and  the  world  at  large 
that  the  leaders  of  both  these  belliger- 
ents want  to  continue  the  war. 

Without  some  indication  that  the 
Hanoi  regime  and  the  NLF  are  actually 
desirous  of  peace,  the  President  will  have 
little  choice  except  to  continue  our  par- 
ticipation in  this  war  and  the  efforts  of 
millions  of  peace  loving  people  in  the 
United  States  will  have  been  in  vain. 
Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  others  in  urging  that  the 
Hanoi  regime  and  the  NLF  state  frankly 
whether  they  actually  desire  peace  and 
will  cooperate  with  us  so  that  our  future 
policy  may  be  guided  accordingly.  If  they 
have  no  desire  to  restore  peace  in  South- 
east Asia,  then  we  should  know  that  now 
too. 

We  have  full  sympathy  for  those  people 
who  have  suffered  the  horrors  of  war  but 
we  must  know  whether  their  govern- 
ments are  willing  to  join  with  us  in  end- 
ing the  war  and  will  cooperate  with  us  in 
developing  a  better  life  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
to  me.  and  I  commend  him  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  has  re- 
flected not  only  the  deep  feelings  of  a 
good  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  particularly  those  in  the  Senate,  but 
also  the  deep  feelings  of  miUions  of 
Americans.  I  refer  to  Americans  on  col- 
lege campuses,  in  our  urban  areas,  and 
in  rural  communities. 

The  Senator  has  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  sensitivity  of  Americans  on  that 
subject.  I  know  of  no  other  Senator  who 
is  closer  to  his  own  constituents  and  his 
own  people. 

The  Senator  has  properly  reflected 
what  he  feels  should  be  American  policy. 
He  is  earnestly  seeking  to  find  a  way  to 
end  this  tragic  war.  The  Senator's  senti- 


ments would  be  a  fine  guide  for  any 
government  to  follow  in  seeking  an  end 
to  the  war  that  the  whole  world  wishes 
to  see  ended  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  comments  and  ob- 
servations made  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Some  part  of  the  pubhc  opinion  of  this 
Nation  reflects — and  the  same  attitude 
has  been  manifested  to  some  extent  in 
the  press — that  President  Nixon  is  not 
indeed  changing  the  course  and  direction 
of  the  Johnson  administration  on  Viet- 
nam policy. 

This  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
present  admiiastration  has  sought  to 
carry  out  that  quick  and  rather  abrupt 
change  in  diplomatic  course  indicated  by 
the  former  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  stepped  down  and 
stopped  the  bombing  of  the  north  and 
called  for  talks  in  Paris. 

I  think  that  President  Nixon,  in  his 
May  14  speech  and  in  his  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam,  has  indeed  taken 
daring  and  new  steps  and  risks  in  the 
hope  of  peace. 

A  strong  nation  can  be  measured,  not 
by  its  flexing  of  muscles,  but  by  its  flexi- 
bility, its  willingness  to  yield  on  prob- 
lems, and  its  compsission. 

I  think  these  manifestations  of  re- 
straint have  been  shown  by  President 
Nixon.  However,  I  note  that  in  each  case 
Hanoi  and  also  the  NLF  have  responded 
to  every  overture  of  word  or  deed  with 
negative  and  even  abrasive  comment. 

We  do  not  understand  Southeast  Asia 
or  Vietnam.  I  suggest  that  if  those  lead- 
ers in  Vietnam  and  those  who  support 
them  have  misread  the  character  and  the 
spirit  and  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, they  in  like  manner  do  not  really 
understand  the  nature  of  this  land  and 
its  people. 

There  is  great  pressure  to  end  the 
war.  However,  if  I  judge  the  temper  of 
this  land — and  whatever  reasons  we  are 
in  Vietnam  are  beside  the  point — we  ex- 
pect negotiations,  we  expect  honest  and 
sincere  efforts  to  end  the  war,  and  we 
expect  reciprocal  action  on  the  part 
of  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

I  think  they  greatly  misjudge  us  if 
they  believe  we  will  accept  the  absolute 
surrender  of  all  of  our  principles  and 
our  goals  which  have  been  announced. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  very 
much. 

I  support  that  Hanoi  has  been  reading 
about  and  studying  our  college  campus 
demonstrations.  They  probably  watch 
them  closely  and  trj'  to  read  into  the 
demonstrations  a  protest  against  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  and  everything  else 
they  want  to  read  into  them. 

I  have  just  recently  completed  a  tour 
of  10  campuses  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
alone.  I  have  been  to  every  major  State 
university.  On  every  one  of  these  cam- 


puses I  took  a  poll  by  a  show  of  hands. 
Some  of  the  audiences  consisted  of  as 
many  as  4,000  and  5,000  students. 

I  asked  the  questions,  'Do  you  want  to 
accelerate  the  war  and  win  a  military 
victory?  Do  you  want  to  withdraw  unilat- 
erally, or  would  you  like  to  follow  the 
policy  of  the  President  in  gradually 
drawing  down  our  forces,  but  depend 
upon  negotiations  in  Paris  to  And  a  polit- 
ical solution  to  an  essentially  political 
problem?" 

The  pattern  was  the  same  no  matter 
where  I  went  in  my  own  State.  Very  few 
students  felt  that  we  should  seek  a  mili- 
tary victory  or  desired  it.  An  equally 
small  number  of  students  wanted  to  uni- 
laterally and  precipitately  pull  out.  Over- 
whelmingly, the  students  supported  the 
position  of  the  administration  in  grad- 
ually drawing  down  our  forces  there,  but 
depending  upon  negotiations,  and  as- 
suming that  we,  Hanoi,  the  NLF,  and 
South  Vietnam  were  in  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  settlement. 

Did  that  observation  on  my  part  con- 
cur with  the  observations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  in  his 
own  State? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  respond  by  saying 
to  the  Senator  that  I  concur. 

I  suppose  in  any  open  society,  that 
which  represents  news  will  be  played  up. 
They  measure  our  temperament  just  as 
we  measure  theirs,  to  some  extent. 

I  think  the  purpose  of  this  colloquy 
today  is  actually  to  serve  notice  that 
there  is  an  extreme  fraction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  want  to  get  out 
at  any  cost.  I  think  it  is  only  honest  to 
note  that  there  is  an  extreme  percentage 
of  people  who  want  to  get  in  at  any  cost 
and  to  the  fullest  extent.  But  the  wide 
body  of  American  opinion  seeks  negotia- 
tion. I  believe  Congress  seeks  and  wants 
negotiations.  But  there  is  no  tempera- 
ment here,  in  my  judgment,  or  among 
the  people,  simply  to  cut  and  run.  This 
needs  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  this  question:  If  ne- 
gotiations fail,  if  no  progress  is  made 
in  Paris,  would  this  tend  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  said,  "We 
can  only  seek  a  mihtary  victory;  get  in 
and  win"? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it,  and  I  think  they  are 
playing  an  extremely  dangerous  game 
when  they  accept  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  14,  the  President,  speaking  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  outlined  the  policy 
of  his  administration  on  the  question  of 
Vietnam.  It  was  a  speech,  wide  in  scope, 
which  offered  exexy  opportunity  for 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  to  engage  in  serious  and  sub- 
stantive negotiations. 

Since  that  time  he  has  given  evidence 
of  the  seriousness  of  his  purpose  to  move 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  fighting  and 
negotiations  for  peace  in  Vietnam  by  his 
decision  to  withdraw  25.000  of  U.S.  forces 
from  South  Vietnam.  His  purpose  con- 
tinues and  undoubtedly  will  be  expressed 
again  in  concrete  proposals  and  action. 
The  President  Is  uniquely  able  to  move 
freely,  for  he  is  not  bound  by  pasjt  deci- 


sions or  engagements  with  official  per- 
sonalities of  South  Vietnam,  made  dur- 
ing the  long  history  of  the  United  States 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  He  desires,  as 
he  has  said  so  often,  only  that  all  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  of  whatever 
political  persuasion  or  Ideology,  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  freely  express 
their  will  concerning  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  unification  of  Vietnam. 

I  was  one  of  those  in  the  Senate  who 
urged  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  Viet- 
nam and  in  fact  argued  against  its  com- 
mencement in  early  1965.  I  urged  this 
course  as  a  way  to  open  negotiations,  as 
had  been  promised  in  North  Vietnam. 
Negotiations  were  formally  opened  but 
thus  far  they  have  not  been  substantive. 

The  President  has  offered  to  consider 
all  proposals — Hanoi's  four  points-  and 
NFLs  10  points. 

As  one  who  argued  for  the  cessation  of 
bombing  and  negotiations,  I  urge  that  it 
is  necessarj-  for  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  to  recognize 
the  serious  purpose  of  President  Nixon 
and  to  enter  substantive  negotiations  on 
all  proposals,  to  the  end  that  the  war 
may  be  brought  to  a  close  and  the  future 
of  Vietnam  may  be  decided  by  rational 
agreements. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  has 
had  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  the  politi- 
cal and  displomatic  fields  as  well  as  In 
the  judicial  field.  I  ask  him  whether  he 
feels  that  the  proposals  made  by  the 
President  on  May  14  and  July  11  and  the 
recent  statements  made  by  the  Saigon 
government  do  not  constitute  a  basis,  a 
beginning,  for  reasonable,  flexible,  and 
sensible  negotiations,  a  basis  for  begin- 
ning serious  discussions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do,  without  question. 

I  have  just  stated  that  the  President, 
in  his  speech  outlined  the  policy  of  his 
administration,  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  ready  in  negotiations  to  consider  the 
proposals  that  had  been  made  both  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  concur- 
rently with  the  proposals  that  he  made 
in  that  vers'  good  speech. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  of  us  in  this  country 
to  speak  for  other  governments.  The  Sen- 
ator has  had  a  service  in  India,  a  devel- 
oping nation.  I  wonder  whether  he  feels 
that  that  third  of  the  world,  which  is 
concentrating  essentially  on  its  own  de- 
velopment. Is  yearning  for  an  answer  to 
the  problems  that  engage  so  much  of  our 
wealth,  our  resources,  our  finances,  our 
livelihood,  and  our  lives:  and  whether 
that  third  of  the  world  would  find  the 
ending  of  this  tragic  war  and  the  con- 
centration of  resources  to  confront  the 
i-eal  enemies  of  mankind — poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  disease — to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  could  come  about, 
and  whether  a  government  which  would 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  tragic  war  would  be 
acclaimed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

From  such  short  experience  as  I  had 
some  time  ago  In  South  Asia,  I  know 
that  it  was  the  earnest  hope  and  desire 
of  the  countr>-  to  which  I  was  named — 
India — and  other  countries  in  that  area. 
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with  whose  leaders  I  have  hsid  a  chance 
to  talk,  that  this  war  may  be  ended  in  a 
reasonable  and  a  peaceful  way.  It  waa 
the  purpose  and  hope  of  those  countries, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  to  use  their  re- 
sources— very  limited  for  many — in  the 
development  of  their  own  country. 

I  am  sure  they  believe  that  a  war  in 
that  area  also  has  the  possibility  of  spill- 
ing over,  and  they  have  some  fear  of 
that.  But,  chiefly.  I  believe  that  they  are 
disturbed  about  the  continuance  of  war, 
which  offers  no  hope  to  the  peoples  of 
the  area  and  which  could  possibly  spill 
over  into  their  countries  if  it  should 
continue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  another  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Sena- 
tor from  the  great  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  congratulate  him  on  the 
thrust  and  the  gist  of  his  speech. 

I  think  It  most  Important  that  those 
of  us  who  for  several  years  have  been  for 
deescalating  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
emphasize  at  this  time  that  the  best 
situs  fdf  discussing  the  deescalatlon  is 
in  Paris. 

I  note  with  regret  that  public  attention 
has  been  removed  from  Paris.  I  note  with 
some  distress  that  General  Ky  made 
some  derogatory  remarks  about  the 
negotiating  process  In  Paris. 

I  emphasize  that  at  this  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  rendering  a  great 
service  by  emphasizing  that,  when  It 
comes  to  the  resolution  of  the  unhappy 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  main  field  of  dis- 
cussion is  in  Paris,  and  that  what  the 
American  people  wish  and  what  they  will 
really  Insist  upon  is  that  some  form  of 
agreement,  whether  implicit  or  specific, 
will  be  arrived  at  there. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
Is  appropriate  that  people  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  I 
should  speak  to  this  issue  because  Hanoi 
Is  only  pretending  to  misunderstand.  It 
does  not  really  misunderstand  at  all,  in 
my  judgment.  However,  even  what  it  pre- 
tends should  be  rebutted.  In  view  of  the 
President's  Asian  trip. 

No  American  that  I  know  of  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  defeat  in  this  matter,  or  of 
"abandoning"  Vietnam.  What  we  are 
concerned  with — people  like  myself  and 
others  who  speak — is  freedom  of  action. 
We  want  freedom  of  action  for  ourselves, 
just  as  we  believe  the  South  Vietnamese 
should  have  freedom  of  action  for  them- 
selves. I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  we 
will  not  give  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  a  veto  with  respect  to  when  and 
whether  we  withdraw  forces  or  even 
withdraw  from  the  whole  combat  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  .see  our  operation  as  being  phased  out 
of  Vietnam  only  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  satisfied — and  not  the  government  in 
Saigon,  but  that  we  are  satisfied— that 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a  sudden  cave-in 
of  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  should  have 
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every  opportunity  to  put  themselves — 
with  our  help — in  a  position  to  carry 
the  major  combat  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  Hanoi 
understands  this.  The  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  and 
other  Senators,  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  American  people  are  strong  and 
resolute.  This  is  a  great  country  and 
great  countries  are  not  fainthearted  and 
do  not  run  away  from  unfinished  tasks. 
The  resoluteness  of  the  United  States 
that  we  are  going  to  move  our  troops  out 
as  we  are  satisfied  there  is  not  a  vacuum, 
and  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  give  logistic  support,  which 
would  Include  air  support  and  financial 
support,  should  be  unquestioned.  We  will 
proceed  with  the  dignity  and  dellberate- 
ness  which  befits  a  great  country  like  our 
own. 

I  am  sure  Hanoi  does  not  misunder- 
stand but  if  it  does  I  think  people  who 
feel  as  I  do  should  make  it  clear.  We  are 
not  going  to  pressure  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  "pull-out"  precipitously  and 
accept  any  terms  for  a  settlement  which 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  dictate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  Certainly,  as  we  look  at  the  coun- 
try, people  think  differently  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  east  coast  has  a  lesser 
resolve  on  this  question  and  is  anxious 
to  get  out  of  the  war  hastily.  I  think  the 
comments  which  have  been  made  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues  make  it  clear 
that  in  this  resolve  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  if  they  live  in  the  Midwest,  on 
the  east  coast,  or  on  the  west  coast — 
they  want  to  see  honest  negotiation  car- 
ried on.  They  think  we  are  in  Paris  for 
a  reason.  Hanoi  is  there  to  seek  a  politi- 
cal settlement  and  that  is  what  we  are 
there  for.  It  is  about  time  we  were  under- 
way with  the  job.  Men  are  being  killed 
every  day.  While  men  are  there  talking, 
it  is  not  In  terms  which  would  lead  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  In  that  time  the 
killing  and  waste  could  be  ended  and  we 
could  set  about  the  job  of  building  for 
mankind. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Government 
in  Hanoi.  The  best  thing  for  the  people 
of  Vietnam  is  peace.  The  United  States 
is  still  prepared,  in  my  opinion,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  promised,  to  lend  its  enor- 
mous aid  to  reconstruct  the  entire  area — 
including  North  Vietnam — if  an  accept- 
able settlement  can  be  negotiated.  Every 
legitimate  objective  of  North  Vietnam 
could  be  obtained  in  negotiation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  here  to  hear  the  entire 
colloquy.  I,  too,  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  rais- 
ing this  subject  and  for  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  making  absolutely  crystal 
clear  to  the  government  in  Hanoi  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


No  one  likes  this  war.  There  is  no  one 
who  would  not  like  to  have  a  sound, 
honorable,  and  practical  way  out  of  it 
As  I  have  said  many  times  in  this 
Chamber,  unfortunately  some  state- 
ments made  In  this  Chamber  and  in 
other  areas  of  Government  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda  by 
the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  one  of  the  most  helpful 
things  that  could  possibly  happen  would 
be  to  find  a  way  to  really  convey  our 
exact  feelings.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  feelings  of  people 
across  this  great  country.  I  think  the 
boys  over  there  fighting  and  dying  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Once 
they  get  over  there  one  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another. 

I  think  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  could  be  done  at 
this  time  in  advance  of  the  President's 
trip  to  let  the  world  know  how  this  Na- 
tion feels.  I  think  there  have  been  ter- 
rible mistakes  made,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senator  that  he  read 
the  records  of  the  negotiations  in  Korea. 
Exactly  the  same  treatment  occurred. 
Some  of  us  who  have  been  students  of 
Commimlst  procedures  over  the  years 
expected  very  little  in  Paris,  where  they 
sit  and  argue  for  months  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  table  while  boys  are 
dying. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  pro- 
viding this  opportunity  for  some  of  us 
to  express  our  feelings  in  order  to  let 
the  world  know  that  the  courage  and  de- 
termination of  the  American  people  has 
not  changed  and  that  we  want  to  find  an 
honorable  solution  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  that  we  are  not  going  to  settle  for 
anything  less. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  been 
very  closely  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
that  great  State. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  yielding.  I  commend  him  for  taking 
the  leadership  in  this  effort,  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  about  to  embark  on  a  trip  across 
Asia  and  into  Eastern  Europe. 

I  think  it  is  critically  Important  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  not  misunderstand 
those  of  us  who  at  various  times  have 
been  critical  of  our  policy  In  South  Viet- 
nam. There  are  very  few  people  in  the 
United  States  who  would  advocate  that 
we  just  put  our  tails  between  our  legs 
and  abandon  the  commitment,  of  any 
nature,  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  who  are 
critical  at  times  of  the  infiexibility  of  our 
policy  are  advocating  that  our  Govern- 
ment take  the  lead  in  various  approaches 
that  can  lead  to  a  meaningful  peace  :n 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  empha- 
size for  the  benefit  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  We  can  understand,  perhaps,  de- 
lay in  the  Paris  peace  talks.  However,  I 
think  we  would  all  be  greatly  reassured 
and  I  think  it  would  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  if 
North  Vietnam  would  carry  through  with 
what  is  an  apparent  policy  of  deescalat- 
ing the  actual  fighting  and  the  hostili- 


ties. There  are  grave  questions  here  as  to 
the  future  of  North  Vietnamese  policy  in 
terms  of  war.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
cut  back  on  their  supply  routes.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the 
actual  fighting.  But,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  retain  a  milltar>' 
potential  to  concentrate  in  specific  areas 
and  to  escalate  the  war  significantly  in 
those  areas. 

As  the  North  Vietnamese  carry  for- 
ward with  a  policy  of  de  fsicto  peace  in 
South  Vietnam,  I  think  it  will  immeas- 
urably assist  the  United  States  and  the 
world  in  finding  an  ultimate  permanent 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  it  will  provoke,  without  ques- 
tion, the  Paris  peace  talks. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  contribution.  All  of  us  who  have 
joined  in  this  colloquy  this  afternoon 
want  no  mistaken  impression  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  Vietnamese  leadership  that 
this  country  lacks  resolve  or  lacks  unity 
in  the  present  situation. 

We  will  stand  behind  our  President  in 
all  reasonable  measures  to  encourage  a 
fair  and  and  permanent  peace  in  South- 
east Asia. 

But,  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  patience  of 
our  people.  The  North  Vietnamese  will 
gain  nothing  from  an  extension  of  the 
war.  Hopefully,  they  will  see  the  light  of 
hope  for  a  resolution  that  can  bring  peace 
once  again  to  South  Vietnam  and  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
coruiection  with  this  important  discus- 
.sion  on  the  current  negotiations  in  Paris, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reiterate  what  I  said  on  the  floor  last 
week. 

President  Thieu's  latest  speech  could 
represent  an  important  new  move  in  ne- 
gotiations in  which  the  world  has  placed 
.so  much  hope.  What  he  has  offered  is  to 
open  up  political  competition  to  the 
process  of  elections  in  the  south  in  which 
the  NLF  could  take  part  as  an  organized 
LTroup;  and  in  which  they  would  have  a 
'.  oice  as  to  the  organization  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

There  is  no  point  in  debating  whether 
Thieu  might  have  offered  more  at  this 
.'uncture  or  whether  in  certain  respects 
liis  proposal  lacks  precision.  What  is  im- 
ix)rtant  now  is  that  the  other  side  take 
this  latest  speech  as  the  serious  docu- 
ment we  hope  it  is. 

There  are  many  possibilities  which  this 
proposal  opens  up.  The  language  is 
framed  in  general  terms.  For  example, 
there  is  no  specific  mention  of  the  con- 
.stitution.  If  the  other  side  is  interested 
in  negotiating,  this  offer  gives  them  a 
reasonable  basis  on  which  to  do  so. 
President  Thieu  has  made  his  move.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  other  side  to  make  its 
move  and  to  do  so  quickly  and  seriously. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  have  the  fioor  now. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
of  precedence  be  reversed,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
may  precede  me  now  for  his  allotted 
lime  and  that  I  may  follow  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 


recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
after  which  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S.  2677— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
STUDENT  DISTURBANCES  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
exercise  in  rearranging  of  the  time  is 
satisfactory  to  me.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  proceed  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  rights  of  peaceful 
dissent  and  protest  are  fundamental  to 
our  liberties  and  democratic  society. 
Most  Americans  would  vigorously  oppose 
governmental  Interference  with  those 
rights  by  any  person  or  group  so  long  as 
dissent  and  protest  were  peacefully  con- 
ducted with  the  rights  of  others  duly 
respected.  Today,  however,  we  face  a  new 
challenge.  Nathan  Glazer.  a  respected 
member  of  the  academic  community, 
who  taught  at  Berkeley  in  the  early 
1960's,  and  who  now  teaches  at  Harvard, 
writing  In  this  month's  Atlantic,  rightly 
observed : 

Anyone  who  has  experienced  the  concrete 
situation  In  American  universities  knows 
that  the  threat  to  free  speech,  free  teaching, 
and  free  research,  comes  from  radical  white 
students,  from  militant  black  students  and 
from  their  faculty  defenders. 

Professor  Glazer 's  observations  paral- 
lel those  of  President  K.  S.  Pitzer  of  Stan- 
ford University  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations: 

But  as  acts  of  disruption  have  grown,  both 
in  frequency  and  severity,  the  academic  com- 
munity across  the  country  Increasingly  has 
recognized  them  for  what  they  are — namely, 
a  threat  to  free  Inquiry,  to  the  free  expres- 
sion of  Ideas,  and  to  the  very  civil  liberties 
long  regarded  as  vital  to  the  campus 
community. 

It  is  this  challenge  that  the  Congress 
must  now  face. 

I 

Mr.  President,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
been  authorized  and  directed  by  this 
body  to  investigate  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders wherever  they  occur — to  ascertain 
if  there  are  groups  or  individuals  whs 
have  instigated  or  fomented  the  vio- 
lence, and,  if  possible,  to  discover  their 
objectives  and  purposes.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  subcommittee  was  authorized 
on  May  1,  1969,  by  unanimous  recorded 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  to  investigate  and  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  or  executive  sessions  on  the 
riots  and  disorders  that  have  disrupted 
college  campuses,  and  we  have,  since 
that  time,  held  a  series  of  hearings  con- 
cerned with  the  activities  of  organized 
groups  who  have  created  unrest  and 
disturbances  and  who  have  participated 
in  rioting  in  our  cities  and  on  college 
campuses.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  some  of 
the  same  individuals  and  organizations 
which  have  been  involved  in  agitation  in 
the  cities  are  spearheading  the  disturb- 
ances and  disruptions  at  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Initially,  we  heard  witnesses  who  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  backgrounds,  struc- 


tures, and  activities  of  our  militant  or- 
ganizations whose  members  are  known 
to  have  been  involved  in  widespread 
agitation  and  incitement  to  violence  in 
cities  that  have  suffered  serious  riots. 
Three  of  the  groups  and  their  members 
also  have  been  notoriously  active  in 
campus  turmoil  and  violence.  The  groups 
we  examined  were:  The  Black  Panther 
Party,  Student  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  and  a  comparatively  new 
organization  called  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa,  which  has  not,  however,  been 
identified  as  being  involved  in  campus 
disruptions. 

These  militant  organizations  have  been 
examined  in  relation  to  their  national 
impact  and  infiuence  and  the  dangers 
they  pose  to  the  internal  security  of  our 
society.  We  have  included  in  the  record 
the  results  of  staff  investigations  and 
analyses  which  have  been  underway  for 
more  than  a  year.  We  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  carefully  prepared  charts  of  the  or- 
ganizations' structures,  which  show  the 
key  members.  Testimony  has  disclosed 
that  these  groups  use  threats  and  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  attaining  their  goals 
and  that  they  are  dedicated  to  callous 
and  cynical  exploitation  of  issues  and 
grievances  on  campuses  and  in  urban 
areas. 

Our  staff  has  worked  closely  with 
municipal,  State,  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  from  coast  to  coast 
during  our  extensive  inquirj'.  Representa- 
tives of  these  agencies,  knowledgeable 
about  the  activities  of  militant  groups 
within  their  jurisdictions,  have  substan- 
tiated in  our  hearings  the  information 
disclosed  by  the  charts  and  the  testi- 
mony of  our  staff.  They  have  also  fur- 
nished much  additional  information  of 
value  about  specific  instances  of  agita- 
tion, incitement  to  riot,  and  participation 
in  violence  by  leaders  and  members  of 
the  groups  I  have  named. 

The  subcommittee  has  heard  testi- 
mony from  officials  representing  agencies 
in  New  York  City,  New  Jersey,  Los 
Angeles.  Oakland,  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Detroit.  Chicago,  and  other  areas.  When 
other  testimony  is  completed  and  in  the 
record,  we  will  have  a  very  clear  picture 
and  understanding  of  the  challenge  that 
faces  us. 

Our  investigations,  however,  have  pro- 
pressed  sufficiently  for  us  to  begin  a  con- 
sideration of  possible  remedial  legisla- 
tion, and  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
t'xlay,  the  Student  Disturbances  Act  of 
1969.  can  be  a  beginning. 

I  may  add.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  already  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  I  am 
glad  to  welcome  the  additional  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mttndt),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TmjR- 
MOND » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Eastland),  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  their  names  be  added  as  co- 
.spxinsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume that  this  bill  will  be  referred  to  the" 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  then 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  in  which  case,  as  chalr- 
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man  of  that  subcommittee,  I  would  ex- 
pect to  schedule  early  hearings.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings  can  be  adopted  as  an  ex- 
hibit for  reference  in  those  hearings  on 
the  bill,  in  order  to  expedite  processing 
and  consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  think  that  the  testimony,  at  least  a 
substantial  part  of  it,  would  be  pertinent 
to  and  worthy  of  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  legislation, 
n 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  force  to  oc- 
cupy college  buildings,  to  destroy  per- 
sonal or  community  property,  and  to 
make  physical  attacks  upon  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students,  cannot,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  any  standards  be  considered  a 
legitimate  form  of  protest  or  dissent. 
From  my  viewpoint,  such  acts  are  crimi- 
nal and  intolerable. 

Indeed,  in  addition  to  acts  of  violence 
and  destruction  that  young  vandals  have 
committed  in  the  name  of  protest  and 
dissent,  they  have  been  guilty  in  many 
instarices  of  denying  to  others  the  very 
rights,  that  they  so  loudly  profess  to  ex- 
ercise for  themselves. 

They  demand  free  speech,  but  shout 
down  attempts  to  speak  by  persons  who 
hold  views  different  from  theirs.  They 
demand  amnesty  for  their  actions,  but 
then  insist  that  faculty  members  or  ad- 
ministrators displeasing  to  them  be  fired. 
They  claim  that  college  administrations 
have  declined  to  negotiate  with  them, 
and  then  they  present  lists  of  demands 
which  they  call  nonnegotiable.  They  ac- 
cuse law-enforcement  agencies  of  bru- 
tality, and  then  they  threaten  fellow 
students  with  physical  violence  if  such 
students  do  not  support  their  cause.  They 
shout  for  educational  and  academic  free- 
dom, and  then  prevent  other  students 
from  attending  classes  and  faculty  mem- 
bers from  teaching.  By  such  acts,  they 
are  vigorously  attempting  to  destroy  the 
ver>-  freedom  that  they  falsely  claim  to 
be  defending. 

Many  students  desire  to  train  during 
college  days  as  Reserve  officers,  yet  the 
militants  attempt  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so  by  attacking  and  removing 
ROTC  programs  from  the  campus.  Other 
students  wish  to  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  order  to  fulfill  their  military 
obligations  upon  graduation,  but  mili- 
tants attempt  to  drive  recruiting  officers 
from  the  campuses.  Officials  of  commer- 
cial corporations  visit  colleges  to  recruit 
graduates  for  positions  in  their  firms,  but 
frequently  they  are  so  abused  and  vilified 
that  they  abandon  rheir  efforts  at  certain 
institutions.  Students  are  thus  denied  an 
opportunity  to  secure  employment  with 
fii-ms  of  their  own  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  academic  world  un- 
doubtedly needs  improvement  and  mod- 
ernization, like  many  other  areas  of  our 
developing  and  complex  modern  society. 
Indeed,  I  commend  to  college  adminis- 
trators everywhere  the  wise  words  of 
Edmund  Burke  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1780: 
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state  of  Inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things 
the  people  behold  In  government  nothing 
that  is  respectable.  They  see  the  abuse,  and 
they  will  see  nothing  else.  They  fall  Into  the 
temper  of  a  furious  populace  provoked  at 
the  disorder  of  a  house  of  111  fame;  they  never 
attempt  to  correct  or  regulate;  they  go  to 
work  by  the  shortest  way;  they  abate  the 
nuisance,  they  pull  down  the  house. 


The  needed  changes  in  our  educational 
institutions  should  be  the  result  of  rea- 
soned and  informed  discussion  and  nego- 
tiation among  college  administrative  offi- 
cials, faculty  members,  and  responsible 
representatives  of  the  student  body— not 
the  product  of  a  cowed  administrator's 
hasty  decision  extorted  by  the  sight  of 
firearms  and  bandoleers. 

Our  hearings  on  campus  disorders  have 
had  and  will  have  as  witnesses  a  number 
of  university  administrators  and  other 
officials  from  institutions  where  disrup- 
tion has  occurred.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  from  them  how  much  of  the 
so-called  student  unrest  is  based  upon 
valid  and  legitimate  dissatisfaction  with 
certain  aspects  of  our  system  of  higher 
education,  and  how  much  is  the  product 
of  deliberate  attempts  by  organized 
groups  to  cause  turmoil  and  create  chaos. 
We  are  ti-ying  to  determine  from  the  offi- 
cials whether  the  schools  themselves  can 
impose  and  enforce  the  discipline  and 
restraint  necessary  to  prevent  disorders 
and  lawlessness  and  to  maintain  order  on 
the  campuses.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
mindf-ul  that  the  President's  Commission 
on  Violence  has  already  concluded : 

|T)he  university  Is  111-equlpped  to  control 
violent  and  obstructive  conduct  on  Its  own. 
Most  Institutions  have  few  campus  police; 
most  of  these  are  not  deputized  and  thus  do 
not  possess  true  police  power.  Few  schools 
have  explicit  rules  either  defining  the  bound- 
aries of  permissible  protest  or  stating  the 
consequences  if  the  boundaries  are  crossed. 
Some  have  very  loose  rules  for  disciplinary 
proceedings;  others  have  diffused  disciplinary 
power  so  widely  among  students,  faculty  and 
administration  that  effective  discipline  is 
difficult  to  impose;  and  is  seldom  imposed 
quickly  enough  to  meet  an  emergency.  And 
in  most  institutions  the  ultimate  internal 
disciplinary  sanction  of  suspension  or  expul- 
sion lies  unused  because  the  campus  com- 
munity shrinks  from  its  probable  conse- 
quence— exposure  of  dismissed  students  to 
the  draft  and  what  students  call  the  'death 
sentence"  of  Vietnam. 


Consider  the  wisdom  of  a  timely  reform. 
Early  reformations  are  amicable  arrange- 
ments with  a  friend  in  power;  late  reforma- 
tions are  terms  Imposed  upon  a  conquered 
enemy;  early  reformations  are  made  in  cool 
blood;    late  reformations  are  made  under  a 


We  are  also  asking  these  officials  what 
measures  they  intend  to  take  to  resolve 
their  problems  and  what  kind  of  aid 
and  support  they  might  need  from  out- 
side agencies,  including  the  Federal 
Government. 

m 

From  our  studies  so  far.  however,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  protestors  who  have 
generated  much  of  the  violence  on  Amer- 
ican campuses  represent  only  a  minute 
percentage  of  the  national  collegiate 
student  body  of  approximately  7,500,000. 
It  is  our  information  that  in  a  large  imi- 
versity  of  say  15,000  students,  the  hard 
core  of  militants  who  advocate  physical 
disruption  may  number  only  50  to  100 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  actually  out- 
siders not  registered  in  the  institution 
and  have  no  legitimate  purpose  for  be- 
ing on  the  campus. 

Likewise,  we  are  informed,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  leaders  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  claim  to  have  40,000 


members  across  the  Nation.  Yet  our  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  there  are 
only  about  8,000  so-called  hard-core 
members,  while  there  may  be  25,000  to 
30,000  supporters  of  the  organization  and 
its  objectives.  Nevertheless,  the  impact 
of  these  small  groups,  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  many  of  the  outbreaks 
of  violence  on  American  campuses,  has 
been  very  significant  and  deserves  the 
close  attention  of  all  concerned  citizens 
The  skilled  use  of  what  they  call  "pro- 
vocatory  tactics"  is  an  important  factor 
in  their  success  in  creating  turmoil  and 
disrupting  great  universities  even  though 
their  numbers  are  relatively  few. 

As  I  luiderstand  this  technique,  it  is 
to  instigate  a  major  incident  or  disrup- 
tion through  four  separate  stages,  each 
of  which  in  turn  increases  the  unrest 
which  may  already  exist  on  the  campus. 
Their  first  step  is  to  seize  for  exploi- 
tation already  existing  issues  relating  to 
college  activities,  or  to  create  them  if 
none  are  readily  available.  A  propaganda 
campaign  about  the  issues  is  part  of  the 
initial  stage,  which  may  include  dem- 
onstrations, rallies.  street  corner 
speeches,  and  inflamatory  printed  ma- 
terial. 

Second,  as  support  for  their  position 
is  manifested  by  other  students,  they  at- 
tempt to  provoke  reactions  from  the  col- 
lege authorities  by  occupying  buildings, 
shutting  down  classes,  and  other  physi- 
cal tactics,  including  abuse  of  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  members.  At  this 
stage  they  usually  issue  a  list  of  "non- 
negotiable"  demands,  most  of  which  the 
college  administration  cannot  possibly 
accept. 

Then  the  tempo  of  the  disturbance  i.s 
increased  as  much  as  possible,  and  if 
the  college  authorities  react  by  the  u.se 
of  police  or  other  force,  in  order  to  re- 
store order  to  the  campus,  the  militants 
seek  a  violent  physical  confrontation  by 
rock-throwing,  name-calling,  marching 
into  police  lines  and  fighting  police,  re- 
sisting eviction,  and  other  tactics. 

Ultimately,  when  the  police  or  other 
authorities  carry  out  their  duty  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  evict  persons  from  un- 
lawful occupation  of  buildingsrand  re- 
store order  to  the  campus,  using  force 
if  necessary,   the  militants  cry   "police 
brutality"  and  "repression  by  the  ad- 
ministration" and  thus  they  manage  to 
arouse  segments  of  the  student  body  to 
rally  to  their  cause.  The  authorities  have 
become  the  villains,  charges  of  brutality 
have  obscured   the  original   issues,   the 
militants  and  their  close  supporters  have 
become  the  heroes,  and  the  university 
or  college  is  usually  in  serious  difficulty. 
Professor   Glazer,    in    his    instructive 
Atlantic   article,  described   the  purpose 
and  result  of  this  process  in  these  words: 
There  Is  only  one  result  of  a  radical  action 
that  means  success  for  the  radicals — making 
new  radicals.  In  this  sense,  the  Harvard  ac- 
tion has  been  an  enormous  success.  Those 
who  know  something  of  the  history  of  Marx- 
ism and  Leninism  will   be  surprised  to  see 
this  rather  esoteric  definition  of  success  for 
true  radical  movements  now  emerging  full- 
blown in  the  midst  of  the  SDS.  which  began 
so  proudly  only  a  few  years  ago  by  breaking 
with  all  previous  ideology  and  dogma.  "Build 
the    cadres"  was  the  old  slogan:  "build  the 
cadres."  because  any  reform  will  only  make 
the  peasants  and  workers  happier  or  more 


content  with  their  lot,  and  will  thus  delay 
the  final  and  inevitable  revolution. 

The  aim  of  action,  therefor,  is  never  its 
ostensible  end — the  slogan  is  only  a  tactic — 
but  further  radlcalization,  "building  the 
cardes,"  now  "the  movement."  The  terrible 
effect  of  such  an  approach  is  to  introduce 
corruption  into  the  heart  of  the  movement, 
and  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  work  for  It, 
because  the  "insiders"  know  that  the 
ostensible  slogans  are  only  tactical,  that  one 
can  demand  anything  no  matter  how  non- 
sensical, self-contradictory,  and  destructive, 
because  the  aim  Is  not  the  fulfillment  of 
demands,  but  the  creation  of  new  radicals 
who  result  from  the  process  that  follows 
the  putting  forward  of  such  demands:  vio- 
lence by  the  revolutionaries,  countervlolence 
by  the  authorities,  radlcalization  therefore 
of  the  bystanders  and  the  further  "building 
of  the  movement." 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Anderson,  president  of 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  expressed  a  similar  thought 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations: 

As  for  the  hard-core  radical  student — the 
SDS  type — I  have  found  that  they  do  not 
really  want  the  so-called  rational  dialogue 
they  speak  of.  It  is  only  a  phrase  they  use  in 
trying  to  set  up  confrontation.  They  are  bent 
on  destroying  the  "establishment"  and  re- 
ducing our  institutions  to  chaos. 

He  also  added: 

with  them  we  must  be  absolutely  firm  and 
make  it  clear  that  lawlessness  and  violence 
are  unacceptable  tactics  in  our  society  under 
any  circumstances.  We  must  make  it  clear 
that  we  will  Insist  upon  and  protect  our 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  that  this 
is  presented  to  us  by  this  sort  of  "move- 
ment" has  been  ably  articulated  by  22  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  in  the  Brock 
report.  They  observed: 

It  is  clear  that  if  violence  on  our  campuses 
does  not  end,  and  if  the  reaction  to  It  is  on 
the  one  extreme  too  lax.  or  on  the  other 
extreme  too  harsh  and  indiscriminate,  the 
vast  moderate  student  majority  may  be 
forced  into  the  arms  of  the  revolutionaries, 
and  those  few  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
fabric  of  higher  education  will  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

It  was  with  this  danger  in  mind,  there- 
fore, that  the  Student  Disturbances  Act 
of  1969  was  drafted.  Hopefully,  it  is 
neither  "too  harsh"  nor  "too  lax."  In- 
stead, without  going  "too  far"  or  "not  far 
enough,"  it  is  designed  to  give  those  in- 
volved in  the  university  community  the 
legal  tools  necessary  to  help  them  help 
themselves  restore  order  and  work  out  in 
a  peaceful  manner  the  reform  of  their 
internal  affairs. 

I  expect,  of  course,  that  there  are  those 
who  will  feel  that  even  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation is  unnecessary  or  ill  advised.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Violence  de- 
scribed: "the  belief  of  many  that  the 
civil  law  should  not  apply  to  internal 
campus  affairs.  They  feel  that  the  acad- 
emy is  an  enclave  sheltered  from  the 
law,  that  the  forces  of  civil  authority 
may  not  enter  the  campus  save  by  invi- 
tation." 

It  then  added : 

This  is  a  serious  misconception — a  resi- 
due of  the  time  when  the  academy  served 
in  loco  parentis.  .  .  .  Now  that  students 
themselves  have  firmly  discarded  school  au- 
thority over  their  personal  lives,  they  must 
logically  accept  civil   authority.   They  can- 


not argue   that  of   all   Americans   they   are 
uniquely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress— leaving  to  one  side  for  a  moment 
all  other  considerations — has  a  substan- 
tial financial  investment  in  student 
aid — $490  million  armually  is  the  current 
amount  in  appropriated  funds.  It  has  an 
enormous  financial  stake,  too,  in  aca- 
demic research.  In  1970,  total  Fderal 
obligations  for  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts in  colleges  and  imiversities  will 
be  $1.56  billion,  an  increase  of  $152  mil- 
lion over  1969.  This  investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  provides  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  research  funds 
spent  by  academic  institutions  through- 
out the  country.  This  financial  stake 
alone  warrants  our  interest  and  concern 
in  the  future  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  now  like  brief- 
ly to  highlight  the  major  provisions  of 
the  proposed  statute  to  show  the  re- 
sponse that  it  makes  to  the  challenge  of 
student  disturbances. 

The  bill  begins  with  a  statement  of 
findings  and  purpose,  which  explicitly 
recognizes  that  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  academic  free- 
dom and  the  orderly  administration  of 
colleges  anu  universities  rests  on  the 
academic  community  itself. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  then  sets  out  a 
series  of  definitions  of  the  key  terms 
which  set  the  limits  for  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  act.  Although  its  scope  is 
comprehensive.  I  note  that  there  is  no 
intent  to  preempt  parallel  State  law.  The 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  act  is  prem- 
ised on  the  existence  of  a  "Federal  as- 
sisted institution  of  higher  education." 
Such  institutions  are  then  to  be  pro- 
tected from  "acts  of  disruption"  that 
"imreasonably  interrupt"  or  "unrea.son- 
ably  obstruct"  the  operation  of  the 
schools'  programs.  See  Cameron  v.  John- 
son, 390  U.S.  611.  616  (1968);  Cole  v. 
Arkansas.  338  U.S.  345.  353-54  il949>. 
"Casualties"  under  the  proposed  act  are 
defined  to  include  bodily  injury  or  death 
or  loss  of  property,  including  benefit  of 
tuition  or  other  school  fees,  as  well  as 
loss  of  wages  or  profits.  Finally,  "persons" 
is  defined  to  include  individuals  as  well 
as  legal  or  factual  groups.  See  United 
Mine  Workers  v.  Colorado  Coal  Co.,  259 
U.S.  344  (1922). 

Next,  in  section  3  of  the  proposed  act, 
a  threefold  prohibition  is  set  out.  which 
centers  aroimd  the  orderly  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  any  federally  assist- 
ed institution  of  higher  education.  Such 
institutions  are  protected  against:  First, 
the  appropriation  of  property;  second, 
the  disruption  of  programs,  and  third, 
the  obstruction  of  the  restoration  of  or- 
der during  disturbances. 

No  one  has  a  constitutional  right,  I 
suggest,  under  the  guise  of  free  speech 
or  dissent  to  bring  about  or  to  conspire 
to  bring  about  a  civil  disturbance  on  the 
street  or  elsewhere.  See  Lynch  v.  State. 
236  A.  2d  45  iMd.  1967':  People  v.  Ep- 
ton,  19  N.Y.  2d  496.  227  NE.  2d  829.  281 
N.Y.S.  2d  (1967),  cert,  denied.  88  S.  Ct. 
824  (1968>.  Section  3,  therefore,  is  but  a 
codification  of  the  commonsense  of  the 
matter. 

The  good  faith  acts  of  duly  authorized 
individuals,   such  £is  firemen,   are  ex- 


cluded from  these  prohibitions.  See  Ster- 
ling v.  Constantin,  287  U.S.  378  (1932); 
Commonwealth  ex  rel  Wadsworth  v. 
Shortall.  206  Pa.  165,  173,  55  A.  952,  955 
(1903);  United  States  v.  Bevans.  24  F. 
Cas.  1138  (No.  14.  589)  'D.  Mass.  1816). 
And,  as  it  has  been  recommended,  they 
are  also  given,  under  section  3.  the  pro- 
tection of  Federal  law.  See  "Report  on 
the  National  Guard  Capability,"  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session  5665,  1967. 

Following  these  prohibitions,  section  4 
sets  out  a  series  of  graded  criminal 
penalties  to  enforce  these  prohibitions. 
Agreeing  to  engage  in,  endeavoring  to 
engage  in,  or  engaging  in  conduct  in  vio- 
lation of  the  threefold  prohibition,  noted 
above,  is  made,  for  the  first  offense,  a 
"petty  offense  "  punishable  by  a  $500  fine, 
or  90  days  in  jail.  See  District  of  Colum- 
bia v.  Claivans,  300  U.S.  617  il937). 
Probation,  however,  is  authorized  for  a 
period  of  up  to  3  years.  See  Frank  v. 
United  States,  No.  200  Oct  Term  1968. 
decided  May  19.  1969:  compare  18  United 
States  Code,  section  3651.  Nevertheless,  a 
violation  of  the  probation  may  not  re- 
sult in  incarceration  in  excess  of  120 
days.  Compare  18  United  States  Code, 
section  3653.  Where  bodily  injury  or 
death  results  from  a  violation,  and  it  is 
so  charged  and  proven,  the  penalty  is 
appropriately  increased  to  $1,000  or  not 
moie  than  1  year  for  bodily  injury, 
and  $10,000  or  for  any  term  exceeding 
10  years  or  life  if  death  results.  Second 
offenders  are  appropriately  treated  in  a 
more  severe  manner  by  raising  the  petty 
offense  to  a  misdemeanor. 

Trials  of  petty  offenses,  without  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  the  defendant,  are 
to  be  before  the  appropriate  U.S.  magis- 
trate. Compare  180  United  States  Code, 
section  3401. 

Since  it  would  be  only  a  "petty  of- 
fense," absent  bodily  injury  or  death,  a 
violation  of  -section  4  would  not  be  a 
"serious  crime"  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1968,  Public 
Law  90-575,  82  Stat.  1014,  20  United 
States  Code,  section  1060(a)  '1968),  and 
it  could  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  cutoff 
of  Federal  educational  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  should 
adequately  handle  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  unwittingly  allow  themselves 
to  be  caught  up  in  the  current  campus 
cause  without  full  awareness  of  the  im- 
plication of  their  actions.  There  is  no 
purpose  here  to  treat  these  young  men 
and  women  as  common  criminals.  None- 
theless, there  is  a  need  to  impress  upon 
them  that  this  sort  of  conduct  is  beyond 
the  pale  of  what  a  free  society  may  toler- 
ate under  the  misappropriate  aegis  of 
dissent  or  protest. 

The  proposed  statute  next  turns  to  the 
outside  agitator.  Anyone  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  or  the  student  body 
in  the  university  or  college,  who  uses 
any  facility  of  interstate  commerce  and 
thereafter  engages  in  or  endeavors  to 
engage  in  any  conduct  in  violation  of 
the  threefold  prohibition,  noted  above, 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years.  See 
18  United  States  Code,  section  1952. 
Where  bodily  injurj-  results,  the  fine  and 
imprisonment  is  raised  to  $10,000.  or  up 
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to  10  years.  Where  death  results  the  fine 
and  imprisonment  are  $10,000  or  any 
term  exceeding  10  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  all  of  the  disturbances  that 
our  colleges  have  experienced  have  been 
the  product  of  planning  or  conspiracy. 
Nor  can  It  be  maintained,  I  think,  that 
none  of  these  disturbances  have  been 
the  outgrowth  of  a  scheme  or  design. 
Seeing  these  disturbances  solely  in  terms 
of  these  two  alternatives  is  little  more 
than  a  false  dichotomy.  Crane  Brinton, 
in  his  instructive  "The  Anatomy  of  Rev- 
olution," sums  up  this  sort  of  attitude 
as  follows: 

The  school  of  circumstances  regards  rev- 
olutions as  a  wild  and  natural  growth.  Its 
seeds  sown  among  tyranny  and  corruption. 
Its  development  wholly  determined  by  forces 
outside  Itself  or  at  any  rate  outside  human 
planning;  the  school  of  plot  regards  revolu- 
tions as  a  forced  and  artificial  growth.  Its 
seeds  carefully  planted  In  soil  worked  over 
and  fertilized  by  the  gardener-revolutionists, 
mysteriously  brought  to  maturity  by  these 
same  gardeners  against  the  forces  of  nature. 
Actually,  we  must  reject  both  extremes,  for 
they  are  nonsense,  and  hold  that  revolutions 
do  grow  from  seeds  sown  by  men  who  want 
change,  and  that  these  men  do  do  a  lot  of 
skillful  gardening:  but  that  the  gardeners 
are  not  working  against  Nature,  but  rather 
In  soil  and  In  a  climate  propitious  to  their 
work;  and  that  the  final  fruits  represent  a 
collaboration  between  men  and  Nature. 

In  concentrating  on  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  some  with  our  society  and 
its  Institutions,  we  must  not,  therefore, 
close  our  eyes  to  the  irresponsible  acts 
of  the  unreconciled  and  unreconcilable 
radicals  who  desire  not  reformation,  but 
reconstruction.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  ubiquitous  Tom  Hayden  was  present 
both  at  Moses  Hall  at  Berkeley  and  at 
the  mathematics  building  at  Columbia. 
This  provision,  modeled  after  the  Anti- 
Racketeer  Act,  should  put  our  Nation's 
future  Tom  Haydens  in  the  place  every 
free  and  sane  society  reserves  for  those 
who  would  violently  destroy  its  very 
foundations. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  criminal  law  has 
a  role,  however  limited  and  however  dis- 
criminating, to  play  in  this  area,  it  is 
true.  too.  that  civil  sanctions  must  be 
assigned  their  tasks  to  perform.  Section 
5  of  the  proposed  act  thus  authorizes  the 
U.S.  district  court  to  prevent  and  restrain 
violation   of   the   threefold   prohibition, 
noted  above.  The  courts  are.  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  specifically  au- 
thorized to  regulate  the  size,  place,  and 
time  of  proposed  demonstrations  to  pro- 
tect the  personal  security  and  property 
of  others.  See  City  of  Chicago  v.  King.  86 
111.  App.  2d  340.  353-54,  230  N.E.  2d  41, 
47-48  (19671  ;  compare  Walker  v.  City  of 
Birmingham.    380    U.S.    307,    309,    315 
(1967) ,  Carrol  v.  Princess  Anne  Commis- 
sioners. 393  U.S.  175   (1968).  Such  in- 
junctive proceedings,  however,  may  be 
brought  only  by  those  immediately  con- 
cerned with  their  consequences — admin- 
istrators, faculty  members,  and  students. 
Special   penal   limits,   paralleling  those 
applicable  to  the  petty  offenses,  noted 
above,  are  placed  on  contempt  actions 
under  such  injunctions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  that  most 
of  those  who  get  caught  up  in  these  dis- 
turbances are  but  immature  adolescents. 
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playing  at  being  revolutionaries,  without 
fuUy  understanding  the  consequences  of 
their  acts.  I  say  this  not  to  excuse  or  con- 
done their  actions,  but  to  recognize  them 
for  what  they  are.  It  is  important,  then, 
not  to  brand  them  unnecessarily  with  a 
criminal  record  that  will  haunt  them 
throughout  their  adult  lives.  For  this 
reason,  section  6  of  the  proposed  act  ac- 
cords to  each  offender  who  was.  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  a  minor — under  21 
years  of  age — upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  probation,  the  right  to  secure 
the  expunging  of  his  record.  It  also  per- 
mits him  lawfully  to  ignore  any  future 
Inquiry  concerning  such  record  in  any 
employment  or  other  situation. 

Mr.   President,   all   loo  many  of  our 
young  radicals  seem  to  think  that  in  at- 
tacking what  they  call  the  "power  struc- 
ture," somehow  only  that  "power  struc- 
ture" suffers.  Little  or  no  considerutlon  is 
given  to  the  direct  financial  and  other  in- 
jury they  may  be  doing  to  their  fellow 
students,  faculty  members,  or  the  schools 
themselves.  Section  7  of  the  act,  there- 
fore, appropriately  creates  a  Federal  civil 
cause  of  action  making  anyone  who  in- 
cites or  engages  in  conduct  in  violation 
of  the  threefold  prohibition  of  section 
3  civilly  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
his  actions.  For  example,  many  of  our 
private    universities    have    tuition    fees 
nmning  as  high  as  $2,500  per  year.  A  dis- 
rupted semester  may  mean  for  an  indi- 
vidual the  loss  of  the  benefit  of  all  or  a 
part  of  that  fee. 

Similarly,  at  Howard  University,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittees  by  its 
former  president,  James  M.  Nabrit.  the 
damage  done  to  buildings,  during  student 
disturbances  there,  amounted  to  $136,397, 
of  which  orUy  $53,824  was  covered  by  in- 
surance. It  is  time,  I  suggest,  that  the  cost 
of  these  irresponsible  acts  of  vandalism 
be  brought  home  to  these  young  men 
and  women.  As  the  Court  in  Calcutt  v. 
Gerig,  271  F.  220,  223  <6th  Cir.  1921), 
aptly  put  it: 

It  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  i>ersons  responsible  for  mob  violence 
cannot  escape  liability  for  the  necessary  and 
natural  consequences  thereof.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  a  man  might 
start  a  fire  and  then  by  retiring  to  some 
distant  spot  avoid  responsibility  for  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  conflagration  he  Ini- 
tiated. 

If  they  would  call  the  tune,  they  should 
be  willing  to  pay  the  piper. 

Civil  suits  may  be  brought  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  and  in  any  of  sev- 
eral appropriate  forums.  Recovery  under 
section  7.  moreover,  is  not  limited  to 
compensatory  damages  or  punitive  dam- 
ages. Reasonable  attorney  fees,  and  liti- 
gation costs  are  provided.  We  must  rec- 
ognize, too,  that  many  of  those  who 
might  seek  to  recover  their  losses  would 
be  unable  financially  to  bear  the  cost  of 
suit.  Nevertheless,  recovery,  other  than 
for  bodily  injury  or  death,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000  in  the  case  of  each  defend- 
ant. There  is  no  need  to  visit  on  any  one 
individual  a  judgment  in  excess  of  his 
probable  ability  to  pay. 

The  doctrine  of  charitable  immimity 
shall  not  be  asserted  as  a  defense  to 
liability.   Compare   Miller   v.   Concordia 


Teachers  College.  296  F.  2d  100  (8th  Cir 
1961).  with  Gamble  v.  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. 200  S.W.  510  (Tenn.  1918) ;  see 
President  and  Directors  of  Georgetown 
College  v.  Hughes,  130  F.  2d  810  (DC 
Cir.  1942). 

Section  8  of  the  biU  authorizes  under 
appropriate  safeguards  modeled  after 
legislation  recommended  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Law,  the  granting  of  immunity 
from  self-incrimination  in  civil  and 
criminal  suits  brought  under  the  pro- 
posed act.  See  S.  2122,  91st  Congress,  first 
session  1969.  Since  the  civil  provisions  so 
closely  parallel  the  criminal  provisions, 
their  effectiveness  without  such  a  pro- 
vision would  be  sharply  curtailed. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  sets  out  provisions 
for  broad  venue  and  process,  similar  to 
that  set  out  in  our  antitrust  laws. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  that  it 
shall  be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate 
its  remedial  purposes. 

Section  11  contains  a  separability  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  Irrevocably 
committed  to  the  present  language  or  the 
specific  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  sure 
that  the  bill  can  be  strengthened  and 
improved  by  the  hearing  and  committee 
process.  Nevertheless,  I  am  committed 
to  the  objectives  of  this  legislation.  We 
must  support,  protect,  and  preserve  our 
system  of  higher  education.  We  cannot 
let  it  be  destroyed  by  the  deliberate  and 
willful  actions  of  a  few  or  by  the  un- 
thinking and  irresponsible  actions  of 
many.  We  must  uphold  our  traditional 
standards  of  personal  responsibility — 
both  criminal  and  civil.  Demonstrations 
and  dissent  must  be  protected;  yet  when 
such  actions  transgress  the  legitimate 
rights  of  others,  effective  redress  must  be 
afforded  to  those  who  are  injured.  Jus- 
tice requires  no  less. 

VI 

The  President,  in  his  news  conference 
of  June  19,  1969,  indicated: 

(Wle  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
Interfering  in  and  responsible  for  discipline 
In  every  college  and  university  in  this  coun- 
try. .  .  .  [TIhe  responsibility  for  dlsclpUne 
in  colleges  and  universities  should  be  on 
the  college  administrators. 

That's  why  I've  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  develop,  if  he  can,  new  legal  remedies 
that  might  be  available  to  college  adminis- 
trators, to  use  where  violence  or  lawlessness 
does  occur  on  the  campus.  The  responsibility 
should  be  theirs.  The  Government's  role 
should  be  to  help  them  meet  that  responsi- 
bility. 


I  am  In  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
legislation  meets  those  objectives.  It 
gives  to  those  involved — the  administra- 
tors, the  faculty  members,  and  the  stu- 
dents themselves — what  they  need  to 
help  themselves  work  out  their  own 
problems.  I  hope,  too,  that  it  will  soon 
meet  with  the  approval  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill,  which 
I  now  introduce,  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2677)  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
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ruption  of  federally  assisted  institutions 
of  higher  education,  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  prohibition,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2677 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sevate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Disturb- 
ances Act  of  1969." 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS   AND   PtTRPOSE 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  maintaining  free- 
dom of  expression,  public  order,  and  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  the  educational  processes 
at  American  Institutions  of  higher  education 
rests  with  the  trustees,  administrators,  and 
other  duly-appointed  collegiate  officials,  fac- 
ulty, and  student  body. 

(b)  In  light  of  the  finding  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a).  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  to  maintain  within  the  scholarly  com- 
munity the  basic  American  concepts  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  inquiry,  expression,  and 
orderly  assembly, 

(2)  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
their  education  in  a  campus  atmosphere  free 
of  acts  of  disruption  and  violence. 

(3>  to  afford  encouragement  and  oppor- 
tunity to  administrators,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  working  for  orderly  progress, 

(4)  to  assist  the  accidemic  community  In 
maintaining  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  centers  for  the  free  Interchange  of 
Ideas,  and 

(5)  to  assure  re«isonable  protection  of  the 
Federal  Investment  in  higher  educational 
programs. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  Tlie  term  "federally  assisted  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education"  means  any  such 
institution  as  defined  by  section  1201(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (A)  which 
during  the  current  calendar  year  has  received 
or  will  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  any  compensation,  education  or  re- 
seajch  grant  of  money  or  property,  educa- 
tional loon,  or  educational  loan  guaranty, 
or  (B)  at  which  any  student  is  In  attendance, 
who  during  the  current  calendar  year  has 
received  or  will  receive,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from  any  dep>artment  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  any  compensation,  educational  or  re- 
search grant  of  money  or  property,  educa- 
tional loan,  or  educational  loan  guaranty. 

(2)  The  term  "act  of  disruption"  means 
(A)  any  act  of  tresptass  upon,  or  luilawful 
or  unauthorized  occupation  of.  any  class- 
room, office,  or  other  facility  or  any  federally 
assisted  institution  of  higher  education 
which  results  in  the  suspension,  unreason- 
able curtailment,  or  unreasonable  Inter- 
ruption of  any  class,  program,  or  activity 
conducted  or  provided  by  such  Institution 
or  authorized  by  appropriate  administrative 
authority  of  such  institution  to  be  conducted 
in.  around,  or  upon  any  campus  of  such  In- 
stitution, or  (B)  any  unreasonable  obstruc- 
tion of  access  to.  egress  from,  or  the  use  of 
any  part  of  any  campus  or  property  of  such 
institution  or  any  structure  or  facility  situ- 
ated thereon  by  any  person  who  is  lawfully 
entitled  to  access  to,  egress  from,  or  the  use 
of  such  campus,  structure,  or  facility  or  prop- 
erty. 

(3)  The  term  "civil  disturbance"  Includes 
any  riot,  demonstration,  strike,  or  seizure  of 
property  occurring  in.  around  or  upon  the 
campus  of  a  federally  assisted  Institution 
of  higher  education  Involving  an  assemblage 


of  three  or  more  persona  In  which  one  or 
more  acts  of  disruption  occur. 

(4)  The  term  "casualty"  Includes  (A)  the 
bodily  injury  or  death  of  an  individual,  (B) 
damage  to,  destruction  or  lose  of,  or  loss  of 
use  of,  real  or  personal  property  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  loss  of  benefit  of  all  or 
part  of  tuition,  fees  or  other  costs  incident 
to  attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, loss  of  wages  or  salary  by  an  individ- 
ual, or  loss  of  earnings  or  profits  by  a  per- 
son engaged  In  a  business  or  profession. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  in- 
dividual, corporation,  trust,  partnership,  un- 
incorporated association,  or  any  other  group 
composed  of  two  or  more  individuals  asso- 
ciated In  fact  although  not  a  legal  entity. 

(6)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce"  means 
commerce  between  one  State,  Territorj-,  Pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Coltimbla  and  an- 
other State,  Territory,  Possession  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(7)  The  term  "foreign  commerce"  means 
commerce  with  a  foreign  country. 

PEOHIBmON 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  prevent,  obstruct,  or 
Interfere  with  the  orderly  administration  or 
operation  of  any  federally  assisted  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  by 

(1)  appropriating,  occupying,  damaging  or 
destroying  during  a  civil  disturbance  any 
real  or  personal  property,  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  such  institution,  which  is  situated 
In.  around  or  upon  the  campus  of  such  In- 
stitution, or  which  is  situated  within  any 
structure  of  such  Institution; 

(2)  denying  or  abridging  by  force,  threat 
of  force,  or  any  act  of  disruption  during  a 
civil  disturbance  the  opportunity  of  any  per- 
son to  participate  in  or  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  any  class,  facility,  program,  or  activity 
conducted  or  provided  by  such  institution, 
or  authorized  by  appropriate  administrative 
authority  of  such  institution  to  be  con- 
ducted In,  around  or  upon  any  campus  of 
such  institution;  or 

(3)  obstructing,  assaulting,  or  otherwise 
physically  opp>06lng  any  duly  authorized  per- 
son engaged  in  the  good  faith  restoration  of 
peace,  safety  and  good  order  during  a  civil 
disturbance  occurring  in,  around  or  upon  the 
campus  of  such  institution. 

( b )  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcement  personnel,  firemen  or  other 
duly  authorized  persons,  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  as  defined  In  section  101(9) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  members  of 
the  organized  militia  of  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  covered  by  such 
section  101(9),  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  who  are  engaged 
In  the  good  faith  restoration  of  peace,  safety 
and  good  order  during  such  civil  disturbance. 

CRIMINAL     PENALTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whoever  agrees  to  engage  in, 
or  endeavors  to  engage  in,  or  engages  in  con- 
duct In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  this  Act  shall  for  the  first  offense  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ninety  days,  or  both.  Such  person 
may  be  placed  on  probation  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  years.  No  person  who  vio- 
lates a  condition  of  such  probation  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  a  period  In  excess  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  If  bodily 
Injury  to  any  person  results  fronr.  such 
first  offense,  such  person.  If  so  charged 
and  convicted,  shall  be  fined  not  mcwe  than 
$1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  If  the  death  of  any  person 
results  from  such  first  offense,  such  person. 
If  so  charged  and  convicted,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  for 
any  term  of  years  exceeding  10  years 
or  for  life,  or  both.  In  the  case  of  a 
second  offense,  and  for  such  subsequent 
offense,  such  person,  if  so  charged  and 
convicted,    shall    be    fined    not   more    than 


$1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  yetn, 
or  both.  If  bodily  injury  results  from  such 
offense,  such  person.  If  so  charged  and  con- 
victed, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  If  the  death  of  any  person  results  from 
such  offense,  such  person,  if  so  charged  and 
convicted,  shall  be  fined  810.000.  or  be  impris- 
oned for  any  term  of  years  exceeding  ten 
years  or  for  life,  or  both. 

(b)  The  trial  of  petty  offenses  under  this 
section,  without  regard  to  the  election  of  the 
defendant,  shall  be  before  the  appropriate 
United  States  magistrate. 

(c)  Whoever,  not  being  a  member  of  the 
faculty  In  good  standing  of  such  institution 
or  a  student  in  good  standing  In  such  insti- 
tution, travels  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  uses  any  facility  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  Including  the  malls,  with 
Intent  to  engage  In  conduct  In  violation  of 
section  3  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  engages 
In,  or  endeavors  to  engage  in,  any  conduct  in 
violation  of  section  3  of  this  Act  In,  around  or 
upon  the  campus  of  a  federally  assisted  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  If  bodily  In- 
Jury  to  any  person  results  from  such  offense, 
such  person,  if  so  charged  and  convicted, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 
If  the  death  of  any  person  results  from  such 
offense,  such  person,  if  so  charged  and  con- 
victed, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  exceed- 
ing 10  years  or  for  life,  or  both. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  United  States  District 
Courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  and 
restrain  violations  of  section  3  of  this  Act  by 
Issuing  appropriate  orders,  including,  but  not 
limited  to:  regulating  the  size,  place,  and 
time  of  proposed  demonstrations  to  protect 
the  personal  security  and  property  of 
others. 

(b)  A  trustee,  the  president,  chancellor,  or 
other  duly  appointed  head  administrative 
officer  of  any  federally  assisted  institution  of 
higher  education,  any  member  of  the  faculty 
in  good  standing  of  any  such  Institution,  or 
any  student  in  good  standing  In  any  such 
Institution,  may  institute  proceedings,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  to 
prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  In  any 
action  brought  under  this  section,  the  courts 
shall  proceed  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable 
to  the  hearing  and  determination  thereof. 
Pending  final  determination,  the  court  may 
at  any  time  enter  such  restraining  orders  or 
prohibitions,  or  take  such  other  actions,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  acceptance 
of  satisfactory  performance  bonds,  as  the 
court  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  No  person  adjudged  In  contempt  in  a 
violation  of  an  Injunction  or  restraining 
order  Issued  under  tills  section  shall  be  fined 
more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  90  days  or  placed  on  probation 
for  a  period  In  excess  of  3  years.  No  person 
who  violates  a  condition  of  probation  imposed 
under  this  section  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  a 
period  In  excess  of  120  days. 

KXPDNcrNO  or  becoro 
Sec.  6.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  sentence, 
Including  a  term  of  probation.  Imposed  upon 
any  person  under  this  Act,  such  pyerson,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  was  21  years  of 
age  or  younger,  may  apply  to  the  court  for 
an  order  to  expunge  from  all  official  records 
all  recordation  of  his  arrest,  trial  and  con- 
viction pursuant  to  this  section.  If  the  court 
determines,  after  hearing,  that  such  person 
during  the  period  of  such  probation  has  not 
been  guilty  of  any  serious  or  repeated  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  such  probation.  It 
shall  enter  such  order.  The  effect  of  such 
order  shall  be  to  restore  such  person.  In  the 
contemplation  of  the  law,  to  the  status  he 
occupied  prior  to  such  arrest,  trial  and  con- 
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vlctlon.  No  person  as  to  whom  such  order  has 
been  entered  shall  be  held  thereafter  under 
any  provision  of  any  law  to  be  guilty  of 
perjury  or  otherwise  giving  a  false  statement 
by  reason  of  his  failures  to  recite  or  acknowl- 
edge such  arrest,  trial  or  conviction  In  re- 
sponse to  any  Inquiry  made  of  him  for  any 
purpose. 

RECOVERY     OF    DAMAGES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  any  civil  disturbance 
occurs  In  or  around  or  upon  any  campus  of 
a  federally  assisted  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  any  conduct  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  is  engaged  In  the  course  of 
such  disturbance,  all  persons  who  have  in- 
tentionally incited  or  have  knowingly  par- 
ticipated in  such  conduct  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  all  losses  sustained 
on  account  of  any  casualty  resulting  from 
any  such  conduct  engaged  in  the  course  of 
such  disturbance  or  any  act  committed  as  a 
part  of  the  good  faith  restoration  of  peace, 
safety,  and  good  order  during  such  civil 
disturbance. 

(bi  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  for  the  recovery 
of  danmges  for  any  such  loss.  In  any  action 
broughir  Tinder  this  section,  a  successfiU 
plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  rei^over,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  compensatory  damages 
.  entered  in  his  favor,  punitive  damages  and 
litigation  costs.  Including  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee.  taxable  costs,  and  reimburse- 
ment for  all  other  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred for  the  preparation  and  prosecution 
of  such  action  as  determined  by  the  coiu-t. 

(c)  The  doctrine  of  charitable  Immunity 
shall  not  be  asserted  to  avoid  liability  under 
this  section. 

(d)  Recovery  of  compensatory  or  punitive 
damages  or  litigation  costs  under  this  sec- 
tion, other  than  for  bodily  injury  or  the 
death  of  an  individual,  shall  not  exceed  $5,000 
in  the  case  of  each  natural  defendant  for 
each  such  disturbance  occurring  in.  around 
or  upon  a  campus  of  a  federally  assisted  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

iMMUNrrY 
Sec.   8.    (a)    Whenever   a   witness  -refuses, 
on   the   basi.s  of   his   privilege  against   self- 
incrimination,  to  testify  or  to  produce  other 
evidence   in   an   action   or  other  proceeding 
under   this   Act   in   !.nd   before   or   ancillary 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  State.s  and 
the  court  orders  the  witness  upon  request 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  to  give  testi- 
mony or  to  produce  other  evidence,  the  wit- 
nesses may  not  refuse  to  comp'.v  with   the 
order  upon  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.    No    testimony    given    or 
other  evidence  produced  in  compliance  with 
the   order   or  any   information   come   at   by 
the  exploitation  of  such  testimony  or  other 
evidence   may   be  used   against   the   witness 
In  any  criminal  case,  except  a  prosecution 
for    perjury,    giving    a    false    statement,    or 
otherwi.se  falling  to  comply  with  the  order. 
th)    In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  has 
been  or  may  be  called  to  testify  or  provide 
other  Information  in  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act.  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
such  action  or  proceeding  is  pending,  shall 
Issue,    upon    the    written    approval    of    the 
United  States  attorney  for  such  district,  an 
order    requiring    such     individual    to    give 
any    testimony    or    produce    any   other   evi- 
dence which  he  refuses  bo  give  or  produce 
on     the     basis     of     his     privilege     against 
self-incrimination. 

(c)(1)  A  United  States  attorney  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  (or 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  any  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  i ,  request  an  order  under 
•  this  section  in  any  action  brought  under 
this  Act  when  in  his  Judgment — 
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(A)  the  disclosure  of  the  testimony  or 
other  evidence  sought  from  such  individual 
may  be  necessary  to  the  public  interest;  and 

(B)  such  individual  has  refused  or  is  likely 
to  refuse  to  testify  or  produce  other  evi- 
dence on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination. 

(2)  Upon  the  written  approval  of  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  in 
which  an  action  or  proceeding  under  this 
Act  Is  brought,  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant 
in  such  action  or  proceeding  may  request 
an  order  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  individual  who  has  been  or  may  be 
called  to  testify  or  to  produce  other  evidence 
in  such  action  or  proceeding  when  such 
individual  has  refused  or  is  likely  to  refuse 
to  testify  or  produce  other  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-lncrlmlna- 
tloh. 

VEfiXXe    AND    PROCESS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  Act  may  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict wherein  any  action  or  transaction  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  section  3  of  this  Act 
occurred  or  in  the  district  wherein  ,iny  per- 
son against  whom  any  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding is  brought  Is  found  or  is  an  in- 
habitant. 

(b)  In  any  action  under  this  Act  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  ends  of  Justice  require 
that  other  parties  residing  in  any  other  dis- 
trict be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court 
may  cause  such  parties  to  be  summoned, 
and  process  for  that  purpose  may  be  served 
In  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States 
by  the  marshal  thereof. 

(c)  In  any  action  cr  proceeulng  brought 
under  this  Act  In  the  diborlct  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  Judicial  district,  sub- 
penas  issued  by  such  court  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  may  be  served  in 
any  other  Judicial  district,  except  that  in 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  no  such  sub- 
pena  shall  be  issued  for  service  upon  any  in- 
dividual who  resides  In  another  district  at  a 
place  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  at  which  such  court  is  held  without 
approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  such  court  upon 
a  showing  of  good  cause. 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
liberally  construed  so  as  to  effectuate  its 
remedial  purposes. 

Sec.  1 1.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  cr  the  application  thereof  to  anv  person 
or  circumstances  be  held  invalid,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  other  parts  and  their  ap- 
plication to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor,  or  to  yield  for  comments 
or  questions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  bill 
or  to  study  it.  I  do  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, though,  to  observe  that  I  have 
the  highest  regard  and  respect  for  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  nave  observed  him  since  long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and  since 
then  I  have  watched  him  very  closely.  I 
know  he  is  a  man  who  has  been  trained  in 
the  law.  He  served  in  various  legal  capac- 
ities before  he  came  to  Congress.  He  is 
diligent  and  perceptive.  He  is  fair  and 
unrelenting  in  his  efforts  to  ferret  out  the 
facts.  I  know  that  he  has  worked  long  and 
tirelessly  in  delving  into  the  records  of 
the  disturbances  on  campuses,  as  he  has 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  cities  of  America;  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  as  to  many  of  the  important 


facts  that  have  been  developed  insofar  as 
those  disturbances  are  concerned,  and 
the  forces  that  have  generated  them,  he 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  knowledge. 

I  certainly  intend  to  study  the  bill.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  meets  the  test 
that  the  President  has  spelled  out  for 
legislation  in  this  area. 

I  feel  that  the  universities  have  a 
prime  resixmsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  is  their  job  to  see  that 
order  is  maintained  on  campus.  In  my 
opinion,  some  administrators  have  been 
derelict  in  not  meeting  the  challenge  that 
was  ix>sed  for  them  by  these  disruptive 
influences  on  campus. 

It  is  one  thing  to  want  to  speak  out. 
to  propose  a  particular  policy,  or  to  ob- 
ject to  a  particular  policy,  of  the  univer- 
sity or  of  the  Nation.  It  is  another  thin? 
to  deny  others  the  right,  similarly,  to  be 
heard.  It  occurs  to  me  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, this  is  precisely  why  trouble  has 
erupted.  There  are  those  on  the  campuses 
who  are  not  content  simply  to  speak 
their  own  thoughts.  They  want,  by  means 
of  violence  and  physical  assault  to  deny 
others  the  right  to  speak  out.  to  deny 
faculty  members  the  ability  to  meet  with 
their  classes,  and  to  deny  college  admin- 
istrators the  right  to  perform  their  tasks. 
So  at  this  point  I  think  it  is  important 
that  Congress  consider  what  steps  the 
Federal  Government  may  take  in  order 
to  assure  that  there  shall  be  no  question, 
on  the  part  of  the  various  school,  college, 
and  university  administrators  the  coun- 
try over,  as  to  their  freedom  to  do  their 
job  well. 

I  served  for  17  years  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  The  last  7  of  those 
years  I  was  president  of  that  board. 
Then  I  served  also,  for  the  next  4  years, 
while  Governor,  as  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  university's  board  of  trustees.  I 
found  no  evidence,  in  my  experience,  of 
any  university  governing  board  that 
would  seek  to  strifle  free  expression,  or 
to  deny  anyone  the  right  to  express  an 
opinion. 

But  I  certainly  think  the  taxpayers, 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  colleges  and  universities  de- 
serve better  than  they  have  been  able  to 
get  for  the  last  several  years. 

And  I  may  say  that  my  high  regard 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  not  diminished  by  his  con- 
tinued and  persistent  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  TFX.  A  long  time  ago,  he 
became  convinced  that  the  system  that 
was  being  proposed  by  a  previous  ad- 
ministration was  not  sound.  I  recall  how 
he  stood  almost  alone  in  objecting  to 
the  development  of  a  plane  that  was 
supposed  to  serve  two  major,  yet  very 
distinct  and  separate  functions.  I  shared 
the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
many  Senators  when  finally  the  various 
services  concerned  with  that  plane  an- 
nounced that  its  further  development 
would  be  dropped. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  his  scholarly  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  for  his  objec- 
tive appraisal  of  all  of  the  factors,  for  his 
fairness  in  listening  to  all  points  of  view, 
and  for  the  contribution  I  am  certain  he 


now  makes  in  presenting,  for  considera- 
tion by  Congress,  legislation  which  will 
help  to  implement  the  objectives  the 
President  has  called  for  in  order  better 
to  support  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming.  I  appreciate  his  expressions 
of  confidence  and  his  desire  to  work  with 
all  Senators  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what 
remedies  will  be  needed  and  can  be  ap- 
plied under  the  very  difficult  conditions 
that  prevail  today. 

I  may  say  to  the  distingiushed  Sena- 
tor that  the  hearings  have  not  been 
concluded.  So  far,  we  have  examined,  as 
I  recall,  10  different  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. We  have  heard  6,fficials  of  those 
institutions.  We  have  heard  a  number  of 
police  officers  who  had  information  about 
and  were  familiar  with  the  disturbances, 
and  particularly  information  about  what 
I  term  the  "hard-core  group  of  mili- 
tants." who  are  not  concerned  about  edu- 
cation in  our  land,  but  whose  only  in- 
terest is  to  disrupt  and  to  destroy — and 
that  view — that  their  aim  is  to  destroy— 
is  shared  by  some  college  administra- 
tors. 

A  witness  from  New  York  testified  this 
morning  and  explicitly  emphasized  that 
the  goal  of  a  number  of  these  organiza- 
tions— and  he  named  the  organizations 
and  their  leaders,  and  stated  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  organizations — was 
to  do  exactly  what  I  have  said.  They 
were  not  interested  in  reform  or  im- 
provement, but  solely  in  destruction,  not 
only  of  education  in  the  universities,  but 
of  education  generally,  and  of  the  coun- 
try itself. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  It  may  need 
modifications.  But  it  is  a  vehicle  to  go  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee  of 
the  Senate,  which  can.  in  its  delibera- 
tions and  in  its  wisdom,  at  the  proper 
time  begin  hearings.  Moreover.  I  think 
that  the  massive  lecord  that  is  being 
built  in  our  investigating  hearing  can 
serve  as  an  appropriate  exhibit  for  the 
information  of  that  legislative  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  may  need  some  modifications.  A  study 
of  it  will.  I  am  sure,  indicate  that.  I  am 
no  completely  wedded  to  it,  but  it  is 
an  approach.  As  a  whole,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  enable  the  administrators  of 
colleges''>and  others  who  have  responsi- 
bility to  fulfill  that  responsibility.  It 
gives  them  the  tools  with  which  to  do  it. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  already  have 
tools  in  the  form  of  State  laws.  That 
may  be  true,  and  if  so  they  should  use 
them.  Nevertheless,  this  bill  recognizes 
the  responsibility  and  seeks  to  help 
them. 

If  an  institution  is  supported  by  Fed- 
eral aid,  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  duty  to  make  certain  that  the  insti- 


tution can  be  administered  to  protect  the 
students  who  attend  and  who  also  have 
civil  rights.  They  have  a  right  to  a  peace- 
ful education  and  to  protection  from  the 
violence  which  interferes  with  their 
education. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansa;  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
has  been  just  as  great  an  abrogation  of 
the  rights  of  the  peaceful  students  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  attend 
classes  as  there  can  be  charged  an  abro- 
gation of  the  rights  of  militants  on  cam- 
pus? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  the 
rights  of  militant  students  have  been 
abrogated.  Rather.  I  think  they  have 
been  taking  to  themselves  a  license  to 
commit  violence  to  accomplish  their  own 
purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from   Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
requisite  for  the  solution  of  a  problem 
is  an  understanding  of  the  problem.  It 
iy  difficult  for  one  of  our  generation,  I 
daresay,  to  understand  the  causes  which 
the  present  generation  of  college  stu- 
dents would  regard  as  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  resort  to  acts  of  violence  such 
as  we  have  seen. 

I  wish  to  suggest  one  additional  factor 
that  perhaps  should  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  problem.  Mrs.  Gore 
and  I  attended  the  graduation  of  our 
son.  At  that  graduation,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  students  walked  out.  I  must  say 
that  by  far  the  great  majority,  in  their 
caps  and  gowns,  received  their  degrees, 
their  honors,  and  their  awards.  About 
the  only  thing  I  saw  on  television  or  read 
in  the  press  about  that  graduation  exer- 
cise, which  was  at  one  of  the  Nation's 
large  universities,  was  the  antics  of  that 
handful  of  dissidents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  communication  media 
and  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  ac- 
tion of  an  obstreperous  view.  I  accept 
that  as  only  one  grain  of  thought  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I- 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  think  that  is  probably  a  matter  over 
which  Congress  cannot  legislate.  The 
communications  media  has  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  They  may  make  these  selec- 
tions even  though  they  sometimes  do  the 
countrj'  a  disservice. 

But  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  98 
percent  of  the  students  not  participating 
in  the  demonstrations  are  dedicated  to 
getting  an  education.  They  resent  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  be  subjected  to 
this  kind  of  an  insult  or  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment on  a  day  that  is  most  important  to 
them. 

It  is  against  the  activities  and  the 
objectives  of  that  small  militant  group 
that  the  Congress  has  a  duty  to  take  some 
action  of  the  present  laws — Federal, 
State,  and  local — are  not  adequate. 

The  student  that  is  there  to  get  an 
education  and  the  faculty  that  is  there 
to  teach  him  and  give  him  the  best  edu- 
cation they  can  are  today  being  injured 


and  interfered  with  by  reason  of  these 
unlawful  acts. 

It  is  this  element  that  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with — and  are  now  dealing  with  un- 
successfully in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  protection  needed,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  is  the  protection  of  the 
institution,  of  the  educational  process,  of 
the  processes  of  freedom,  law,  and  order, 
and  of  the  well-meaning  students. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator.  I  appreciate  these 
sentiments  coming  from  him. 

No  one  proposes  to  defend  our  insti- 
tutions as  being  perfect.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  occasions  on  which  the  students 
should  have  their  reasonable  complaints 
and  grievances  listened  to.  The  institu- 
tions should  on  occasion  react  to  them 
more  favorably.  However,  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  done  so  does  not  justify  a 
resort  to  lawlessness. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  away  from  the 
Chamber  for  awhile.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  reply  to  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  McClellan  > ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  its  Investigation 
Subcommittee,  both  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  with  his  characteristic  cour- 
tesy, furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
remarks  he  was  going  to  make  and  with 
a  copy  of  his  bill. 

The  Senator  invited  me  to  join  with 
him  in  introducing  the  bill.  I  did  not  do 
this,  for  reasons  which  I  will  make  evi- 
dent. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  again  with 
characteristic  fairness,  agreed  that  we 
are  at  sort  of  a  midpoint  in  our  investi- 
gation. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  under  his 
authority  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  by  his  own  distinction,  has  intro- 
duced the  first  really  wide-ranging  meas- 
ure introduced  in  the  Senate  since  the 
more  recent  wave  of  dissent  and  disrup- 
tion hit  America's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. This  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  our  committee. 

I  would  say  at  this  point  that  we  are. 
as  an  approximation,  at  the  midpoint  of 
our  investigation. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
us  as  I  now  see  it  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  ready  to  legislate. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows 
that  we  are  not  ready.  However,  he  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  to  crystallize  a 
legislative  proposal.  I  do  not  go  that  far. 

As  a  lawTcr,  may  I  immediately  state 
my  point  in  speaking.  It  is  that  ques- 
tion— whether  the  time  has  come  to 
crystallize  a  legislative  proposal — to 
which  I  would  like  to  address  myself.  In 
the  light  of  the  progress  we  have  made, 
there  is  no  question  about  our  agreement 
on  one  point.  That  concerns  our  duty  to 
protect  and  support  our  system  of  higher 
education.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  pledged  to  perform  that  duty.  So  am  I. 

The  question  is  how  we  go  about  it. 
At  the  point  ve  have  reached  in  our  sub- 
committee's delib«;rations,  we  have  re- 
viewed about  half  of  the  case.  That  con- 
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oems  the  SM:tivltles  of  small,  militant 
groups  and  how  they  have  stirred  up  the 
college  campuses  and  destroyed  the  op- 
portunity for  reasoned  dialog  and  the 
opportunities  for  study. 

What  I  think  has  not  yet  been  cov- 
ered  in   our   subcommittee  hearings   is 
what  the  reasons  for  these  disruptive 
sictivities  have  been  and  why  they  have 
had  more  attention  than  they  deserved. 
What  is  there  that  exists  on  the  col- 
lege  and   university   campuses   and   in 
higher  education  and  in  the  lives  of  our 
young  people  which  has  introduced  these 
revolutionary  ideas  in  American  college 
and  university  lives?  Students  have  been 
ebullient  and  full  of  this  kind  of  derring- 
do  before.  They  generally  vented  it  in 
panty  raids,  not  in  the  occupation  of 
buildings  nor,  as  in  one  case  in  New 
York,  with  guns  and  in  the  destruction 
of  property   and   in   the   assaults  upon 
deans  as  well  as  each  other. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  give  an  idea  of 
how  real  this  question  is,  may  I  point  out 
that  our  witness  this  morning,  a  very 
distinguished  man,  the  president  of  the 
City  college  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
whom  fhad  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
the  committee,  testified  that  there  are 
20,000  students  at  CCNY,  that  12,000  of 
them  are  full-time  students,  and  that 
there  are  600  faculty  members.  Yet,  his 
estimate  of  the  membership  of  the 
groups  that  fomented  and  planned  the 
unrest  and  disorder  at  CCNY,  which  was 
very  real  and  very  dangerous  and  very 
demanding,  constituted  some  205.  di- 
vided, to  be  exact,  into  five  extremist 
organizations. 

What  I  think  people  such  as  myself, 
on  the  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
would  like  to  do  is  to  dig  beyond  the 
present  stage  of  the  hearings  in  order  to 
try  to  find  out  what  the  basis  for  this 
college  disruption  movement  is  and  what 
we  can  do  about  it  in  a  broader  way 
than  would  be  indicated  by  this  bill. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan  i  has  done  us  all  a  serv- 
ice in  beginning  to  crystalize  the  issue. 
As  we  know,  the  public  media  are  inter- 
ested in  debate.  I  hope  that  Senator 
McClellan  will  forgive  me  if,  on  the 
very  day  that  he  introduces  his  bill,  I 
join  the  issue,  because  it  is  the  only  way 
to  make  it  vivid  and  useful  to  all  of  us. 
His  dedication  and  his  devotion  to  free- 
dom of  speech  are  such  that  I  know  he 
enjoys  and  would  welcome  another  point 
of  view,  which  is  one  I  am  going  to  state 
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now. 

So  fw-,  the  subcommittee  witnesses 
have,  iiTthe  main,  been  police  ofiScials 
and  subcommittee  staff  members  who 
have  investigated  the  various  militant 
groups.  We  have  begun  to  hear  some  col- 
lege presidents.  I  gave  an  instance  of  it 
today.  We  have  not  heard,  however,  a 
great  many  of  them,  in  some  instances 
for  good  reason. 

For  example.  Dr.  Pusey  was  in  the 
hearing  room  when  a  Harvard  student 
testified  all  day  long.  Because  the  stu- 
dent's testimony  took  much  longer  than 
the  chairman  anticipated,  Dr.  Pusey 
could  not  be  heard.  I  am  confident, 
however,  he  will  be  heard. 

The  president  of  Cornell,  an  instance 
where  the  guns  were  brought  into  an  oc- 


cupied building,  is  yet  to  be  heard.  Again, 
he  will  be  heard;  but  he  has  not  been 

reached  as  yet. 

To  get  the  full  picture,  therefore,  we 
must  hear  from  many  more  people,  not 
only   from   college   presidents   such    as 
those  who  have  already  testified   and 
those  who  will  testify,  but  also,  in  my 
judgment,  from  a  broad  and  representa- 
tive range  of  students  who  attend  col- 
leges; also,  from  the  members  and  staff 
of    the    National    Commission    on    the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  of 
which  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  is  chair- 
man; from  students  of  the  humanities 
and  the  social  studies;  from  sociologists 
and  psychologists;   from  our  colleagues 
in   the  House  of  Representatives  who 
have   toured    the    campuses — to   which 
Senator  McClellan  has  also  referred; 
and  from  major  student  and  faculty  or- 
ganizations, who  represent  the  bulk  of 
the  students  in  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities.  We  must  even  hear  from 
representatives     of     such     institutional 
sources  which  often  have  been  the  cause 
or  the  Imminent,  sparking  cause  for  col- 
lege disruption,  such  as  the  ROTC  and 
defense-related    corporations.     Institu- 
tions such  as  these  often  have  been  the 
subject  of  student  attack. 

Until  the  hearing  record  is  more  com- 
plete— and  it  is  not  complete  at  this 
point — I  do  not  think  that,  to  quote  our 
chairman,  "'our  investigations  have  pro- 
gressed sufBciently  for  us  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  possible  remedial  legisla- 
tion." 

May  I  point  out  that  there  are  more 
grounds  of  agreement  than  difference 
between  us,  of  course.  I  agree — and  I  be- 
lieve every  member  of  the  committee 
agrees  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
agrees — that  the  use  or  threat  of  force 
and  violence,  the  staging  of  immobiliz- 
ing sit-ins,  the  breaking  up  or  preven- 
tion of  meetings,  the  insults  hurled  upon 
speakers— indeed,  I  myself  was  the  ob- 
ject of  such  violent  insult  at  one  affair 

are  not  legitimate  forms  of  dissent.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  us  would  condone 
such  activities.  Nor  should  such  stu- 
dents, who  like  to  consider  themselves 
only  dissenters,  but  who  are  obviously 
far  more  than  that,  be  permitted  to  re- 
strict the  freedom  and  opportunity  of 
those  who  do  not  share  their  views. 

However,  I  strongly  restate  my  convic- 
tion that  neither  is  a  primary  reliance  on 
punitive  Federal  legislation  the  effective 
nor  the  equitable  manner  in  which  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  I  do  believe — 
and  this  is  the  central  point  to  me,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  Senator  McClellan 
is  present — that  because  the  authors  of 
reforms  are  themselves  violent  and  elicit 
such  distaste  and  revulsion  from  all  of 
us,  it  means  that  we  should  not  listen 
to  what  they  are  saying;  or,  if  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  whole  system  of 
higher  education  and  the  bulk  of  the 
student  bodies,  that  we  should  not  do 
anything  about  it.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  getting  even  or  of  resentment.  This 
is  a  matter  of  men  of  great  authority, 
such  as  ourselves,  doing  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  order  to  handle  one  of  the 
most  trying,  radical  movements  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  colleges 


and  universities  themselves  have  the 
ultimate  remedies  for  dealing  success- 
fully with  serious  disruptions;  namely, 
the  power  of  suspension  and  expulsion 
as  well  as  the  opportunity,  if  they  wish! 
to  call  on  the  courts  for  injunctions  and 
the  civil  authorities  for  police  assist- 
ance. Increasingly,  university  admin- 
istrators are  showing  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  have  the  will  as  well  as  the 
means  to  control  serious  disorders  and 
to  regain  the  initiative  from  the  extrem- 
ist members  of  their  own  communities. 
Most  universities  today  are  developing 
and  revealing  plans  for  dealing  with 
campus  disorders,  drawing  from  a  broad 
consensus  of  students,  faculty,  admin- 
istration, and  civil  leaders.  College  offi- 
cials are  making  these  plans  known  to 
the  college  community  and  are  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  they  intend  to  deal 
firmly  with  those  who  abuse  the  insti- 
tution. 

Much  reform  is  resulting.  Even  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York,  at  Columbia 
University,  and  at  Cornell,  where  there 
have  been  the  most  serious  disruptions, 
there  has  been  the  beginning  of  very 
serious  and  very  deep  reform  in  terms 
of  student  and  faculty  participation  in 
all  aspects  of  the  higher  educational 
process. 

Mr.  President,  problems  differ  from 
campus  to  campus;  the  causes  of  disorder 
are  not  always  the  same,  nor  the  re- 
sources with  which  to  meet  them.  Thu.s, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  crucial  that  the 
universities  and  colleges  be  allowed  to 
work  out  this  matter  in  the  way  which 
is  best  suited  to  their  particular  situa- 
tion. Federal  legislation  aimed  alone  at 
the   maintenance    of   order   on   college 
campuses    could    be    coimterproductive 
and    most    unwise.    Punitive   legislation 
could  well  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
very  extremist  disrupters  who  often  are 
seeking  exactly  that  in  order  to  lend  aid 
to   their  cause.   These  disrupters  seek, 
through  the  "politics  of  confrontation." 
as  they  call  it,  to  bring  about  a  radical! - 
zation  of  American  society  and  politics. 
We  certainly  cannot  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen. We  cannot  play  Into  their  hands  by 
reacting  in  the  punitive  and  Injudicious 
way  they  invite  and  for  which  they  are 
hoping. 

Indeed  the  subcommittee  heard  Prof 
William  Rambo,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, who,  himself,  confessed  to  a  basic 
bias  against  the  student  disorders,  re- 
mark: 

Would  the  application  of  external  pres- 
sures hasten  the  development  of  that  sup- 
port so  badly  needed — pressure,  for  exam- 
ple, through  Federal  legislation  such  as  is 
embodied  In  the  so-called  "anti-riot"  amend- 
ments? I  think  not.  I  think  In  fact  that  the 
University  would  b€  diverted  from  this  effort 
to  control  Internal  disruption  by  an  Instinct, 
one  natural  to  an  academic  community,  to 
deal  with  what  many  would  consider  an 
equally  threatening  external  interference  in 
Its  buslneee. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  our  campus  com- 
munity would  agree  that  It  Is  surely  within 
the  piarvlew  of  the  Oongrese  to  examine  the 
dlsjxaeitlon  and  xise  of  federal  funds  in  uni- 
versities. I  know  that  majority  would  hope 
that  the  concliislon  of  such  an  examination 
would  be  a  recommendation  against  the 
future  Imposition  of  such  measures  as  the 
"antl-rtot"  amendments.  These  measures 
would  seem  to  arm  o\xt  tJnlverslty  adminis- 
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tratlon  with  weapons  most  narrowly  aimed. 
They  add  nothing  to  an  authority  already 
in  existence  in  the  University;  their  appli- 
cation would  substantially  undermine  that 
essential  support  of  our  university  com- 
munity for  the  President  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  hence  reduce  their  practical 
power  to  exercise  that  authority  in  affected 
matters.  The  positive,  direct  effect  can  only 
be  small;  the  negative  effect,  though  In- 
direct, can  be  enormous. 

In  recent  statements,  many  university 
administrators  have  urged  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  not  to  act  punitlvely, 
not.  in  effect,  to  prejudice  the  institu- 
tions themselves  in  the  power  and  flex- 
ibility to  meet  this  crisis. 

May  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Roger  W.  Heyns.  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, probably  one  of  the  toughest 
campuses  In  the  United  States  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  kind  of  problem. 
This  is  from  his  examination  by  the 
subcommittee  on  July  15. 1969; 

TTie  CHAniMAN.  Let  me  ask  you  one  othier 
question.  Is  there  anything,  any  legislation, 
or  any  action,  other  than  appropriating 
money,  that  you  think  Congress  can  do  to 
be  helpful  to  administrative  officials  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  to  help  some  of 
this  problem? 

Dr.  Heyns.  Senator,  I  thought  about  this 
in  connection  with  the  same  kind  of  ques- 
tion addressed  to  me  by  legislators  in  the 
State  of  California. 

I  will  give  you  the  same  answer  that  I  gave 
them.  In  the  State  of  California  there  was 
some  help  with  resp>ect  to  the  tresp>ass  law 
that  we  needed  and  we  got,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  anything  in  the  way  of 
legislation  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  that  if  we  at 
Berkeley  fall  to  bring  about  a  community 
that  is  capable  of  resolving  its  controversies 
without  resort  to  violence  and  coercion.  It 
will  not  be  because  of  lack  of  laws  or  legis- 
lation. 

If  I  do  as  I  am  doing,  devoting  my  profes- 
sional career  to  the  achievement  of  that  ob- 
jective and  I  fail.  I  could  not  claim  it  was 
because  of  an  absence  of  adequate  legisla- 
tion. 

Nathan  Pusey,  president  of  Harvard, 
in  testimony  prepared  for  delivery  before 
the  subcommittee: 

Nor  do  many  of  us  within  the  universities 
feel,  as  a  number  of  us  have  testified,  that 
the  problems  of  order  with  which  we  are 
confronted  can  be  helped  by  legislative  en- 
actments of  civil  authorities  ...  we  are 
convinced  that  legislative  enactments  will 
not  help  with  the  larger  problem.  Indeed,  we 
feel  such  action  can  only  make  our  task 
more  difficult  by  lending  credence  to  the 
charge  of  the  revolutionaries  that  all  one  can 
e.xpect  from  existing  authority  Is  repression. 

James  M.  Nabrit.  former  president  of 
Howard  University  before  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

We  have  no  information  which  should  lead 
us  to  believe  that  outside  forces  or  organiza- 
tions or  political  entitles  are  playing  any  role 
In  the  disturbances  at  Howard.  I  would  hope 
universities  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
solve  these  problems  within  the  universities 
themselves. 

President  K.  S.  Pitzer,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity before  the  subcommittee; 

Freedom  is  the  essence  of  the  university. 
As  all  of  Ufl  know,  it  also  is  the  heart  of  the 
democratic  process.  Its  historic  Importance 
to  the  academic  community  accounts  for  the 
reluctance  of  many  persons  on  campus  to 
Impose  or  support  harsh  penalties  on  those 
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found  guilty  of  all  but  the  meet  seriously 
disruptive  acts. 

After  describing  voluntary  steps  Stan- 
ford's students  and  faculty  have  taken: 

These  voluntary  activities,  together  with 
the  many  official  actions  listed  earlier,  all 
point  In  the  same  direction — toward  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  on  campus  against  disruptive 
acts.  Obviously,  these  measures  can  provide 
no  guarantee  that  such  acts  will  not  occur 
again.  But  they  do  provide  some  assurance 
that  support  for  disruptive  acts  can  be 
limited  and  that  internal  mechanisms  can 
work. 

We  have  devoted  much  time,  energy  and 
effort  to  developing  our  own  internal  Judi- 
cial and  governance  procedures  in  ways 
which  will  attract  the  widest  possible  sup- 
port. Having  made  this  effort,  we  so  far  have 
been  able  to  seek  assistance  when  necessary 
from  the  courts  and  civil  authorities  with- 
out destroying  the  same  consensus.  We  seek 
to  build  a  university  community  which  hon- 
ors ideals  and  rejects  coercion.  .  .  .  The  mod- 
em university  best  serves  society  when  it 
functions  as  a  center  for  the  free  discussion 
of  ideas.  It  cannot  long  endure  any  repres- 
sion of  free  thought,  whether  imposed  from 
within  or  from  without.  Nor  can  it  function 
as  an  armed  camp  amid  warring  social 
factions. 

Most  importantly,  in  a  well-publicized 
report  to  President  Nixon,  a  group  of 
22  Republican  Congressmen,  led  by  Con- 
gressman Bill  Brock,  of  Tennessee, 
noted  the  following; 

It  is  clear  that  if  violence  on  our  campuses 
does  not  end,  and  if  the  reaction  to  it  is  on 
the  one  extreme  too  lax  or  on  the  other  ex- 
treme too  harsh  and  indiscriminate,  the 
vast  moderate  student  majority  may  be 
forced  Into  the  arms  of  the  revolutionaries, 
and  those  few  who  seek  to  destroy  the  fabric 
of  higher  education  will  have  succeeded. 

In  their  recommendations,  the  Con- 
gressmen called  for  "no  repressive  legis- 
lation" and  stated : 

In  our  opinion,  the  fundamental  responsi- 
bility for  order  and  conduct  on  the  campus 
lies  with  the  university  community. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  kind  of  Federal 
legislation  it  should  have  two  objectives; 
first,  it  should  be  concerned  not  only 
with  the  symptoms  but  also  with  the 
causes  of  campus  disorder;  and,  second, 
it  should  seek  to  stimulate  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  themselves  to  take  the 
desired  action  suited  to  their  particular 
problems  and  resources,  rather  than  im- 
pose standards  and  remedies  upon  them 
which  only  have  a  threatening  effect. 
And  lest  there  be  confusion,  I  mean  by 
"desired  action,"  not  only  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  but  also  to 
undertake  to  reform  themselves.  For,  the 
most  effective  way  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem is  by  mobilizing  the  majority  of  the 
faculties  and  student  bodies  in  each  of 
these  university  communities  to  support 
the  democratic  processes  of  peaceful  and 
nonviolent  change. 

If  legislation  be  needed  at  all  it  should 
require  universities  and  colleges  to  pro- 
vide for  change  as  well  as  for  order  and 
should  preserve  that  autonomy  and  indi- 
viduality of  each  academic  institution 
which  is  crucial  to  the  academic  freedom 
which  we  so  cherish. 

With  existing  State  laws  on  civil  dis- 
turbances and  criminal  trespass;  with 
the  injunctive  relief  available  and.  in 
many  cases,  already  exercised  by  uni- 


versities; with  a  full  range  of  laws  al- 
ready applicable  to  riots,  building  seiz- 
ures and  related  conduct,  new  Federal 
statutes  would  add  little  to  our  capacity 
to  deter  and  control  campus  disorders 
were  we  to  provide  additional  Federal 
criminal  penalties. 

As  the  Republican  Congressmen  noted, 
this  problem  is  "far  deeper  and  far  more 
urgent  than  most  realize."  However,  it 
must  be  emphasized,  as  Senator  McClel- 
lan has  himself  done,  that  98  percent  of 
the  students  are  thoughtful,  highly  moti- 
vated, and  idealistic  young  men  and 
women  who  seek  to  move  and  change 
things  peaceably.  But,  often,  they  are 
frustrated  by  the  institutions'  unwilling- 
ness to  listen  and  to  discuss  problems, 
by  the  lack  of  communication  in  many, 
if  not  most,  universities  and  colleges. 

There  is  on  the  campus  today — 

Said  the  Congressman — 
a  new  awareness  of  potential  student  power 
and  the  emergence  of  a  large  group,  prob- 
ably the  vast  majority  of  student  leaders  and 
a  substantial  number  of  intelligent,  con- 
cerned and  perplexed  young  people,  which 
has  genuine  concern  over  what  it  feels  Is  the 
difference  between  the  promise  and  perform- 
ance of  America. 

Despite  the  great  affluence  of  our  so- 
ciety, cynicism  and  frustration  char- 
acterize much  of  the  present  student 
generation,  including  its  most  inteUigent, 
responsible  and  sensitive  elements — 
frustration  over  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  inequities  of  the  present  draft  system, 
frustration  over  the  crisis  of  our  cities, 
racial  injustice  and  the  lack  of  relevance 
of  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the 
universities  they  attend  to  the  problems 
of  the  communities  that  surround  the 
campuses.  In  this  situation,  the  fury  of  a 
revolutionary  student  vanguard  who 
question  American  society  has  evoked 
some  sympathy  among  the  less  militant, 
but  not  less  concerned,  students. 

To  quote  the  eloquent  and  distressing 
resignation  statement  of  Dr.  Buell  Gal- 
lagher, the  distinguished  former  presi- 
dent of  the  City  College  of  New  York : 

The  frustrations  spawned  by  a  society 
which  has  Inverted  its  values  and  reversed  its 
priorities,  putting  war  ahead  of  human  well- 
being  and  preferring  privilege  to  Justice — 
these  frustrations  pushed  the  on-coming  col- 
lege generation  into  an  activism  which  over- 
reaches immediately  attainable  goals.  The 
resulting  strains  on  the  academic  commu- 
nity are  evident  .  .  ." 

Like  my  colleague  from  Arkansas.  I  do 
not  want  any  part  of  the  98  percent  of 
the  students  to  whom  I  referred  to  fall 
into  the  arms  of  the  militants  and  ex- 
tremists, who  comprise  the  other  2  per- 
cent. Those  of  us  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  these  disruptions  on  the  cam- 
puses— and  they  have  occurred  in  my 
State  as  frequently  and  as  intensely  as 
ansnvhere  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Berkeley — know  that  this  could  happen. 
We  have  found  that  where  there  is  a 
"bust."  as  the  kids  call  it — that  is,  when 
the  police  move  into  the  campus  to  clear 
a  building  or  take  other  action  that  I 
admit  may  be  necessary  when  no  other 
way  Is  possible — it  can  have  the  effect  of 
rallying  much  greater  numbers  of  the 
students  to  the  side  of  the  disrupters 
than  before.  That  is  the  kind  of  confron- 
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tation  they  seek,  but  that  does  not  mean 
we  should  not  follow  that  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chain .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
punitive  legislation  on  the  Federal  level 
can  very  well  have  the  same  effect  on 
students  as  the  "bust"  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. This  is  not  to  say  the  measure 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  proposed  will  or  will  not 
have  this  effect,  but  it  will  certainly 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  aopraise  the 
situation.  I  do  not  believe  a  case  has 
been  made  for  Federal  legislation. 

In  this  situation  now  confronting  our 
campuses  we  in  the  Congress  can  take 
action.  We  can  and  must  address  our- 
selves to  the  major  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety with  a  sense  of  urgency  and  imme- 
diacy. "We  must  bring  the  war  in 
vretnanfto  a  conclusion  and  begin  the 
process  of  reallocating  some  national  re- 
sources away  primarily  from  militai-y 
uses  to  correcting  hunger,  poverty  and 
other  social  inequities,  and  to  providing 
education  and  health. 

As  the  hearings  of  the  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  continues,  we 
should  keep  before  us  the  possibility  that 
no  Federal  legislation  is  desirable.  This 
has  been  the  conclusion  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  also 
bear  in  mind  that  these  hearings  could 
result,  for  example,  in  legislation  whicia 
would  require  colleges  and  universities 
to  file  information  concerning  their  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  not  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  but  also  for  the 
preservation  of  academic  freedom,  the 
stimulation  of  innovation,  the  improve- 
ment of  communication,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  students  and  faculty  in  the 
university's  governance  and  mission. 

Other  reforms  which  we  should  con- 
sider include  the  enactment  of  new  pro- 
grams for  strengthening  the  capacity  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  enlarge  con- 
tact with  and  involvement  in  the  com- 
munities around  them.  This  includes  as- 
suring all  disadvantaged  youth  a  higher 
education  opportunity.  establishing 
meaningful  youth  advisory  procedures 
throughout  our  society  and  institutions 
of  government,  and,  of  course,  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18. 

The  problem  of  student  unrest  and  dis- 
order requires  firmness  and.  at  times, 
punitive  action.  Our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities need  order  if  they  are  to  carry 
out  their  mission  and  if  academic  free- 
doms are  to  be  preserved.  But  firmness 
and  order,  by  themselves,  are  not  enough. 
They  will  bring  neither  peace  nor  prog- 
ress to  our  campuses  or  to  our  society. 
They  must  be  combined  with  new  op- 
portunities for  participation  of  students 
and  of  change  and  innovation.  There 
must  be  new  institutions  and  arrange- 
ments which  will  build  into  our  col- 
leges and  universities  the  opportunity  for 
a  continual  process  of  reform  and  re- 


sponsiveness to  all  the  members  of  the 
academic  community,  including  students. 
That  is  the  response  which  is  de- 
manded of  us.  Until  we  are  prepared  to 
act  in  such  a  balanced  and  judicious 
manner,  we  had  best  not  act  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  did 
I   understand  the   Senator   to   refer   to 
some  witnesses? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  chairman  will  be  more 
than  reasonable  in  connection  with  any 
witnesses  we  might  want. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  reason.  I  wanted  to  explain  that  I 
wrote  to  each  member  of  the  committee 
some  time  ago  when  we  were  hearing  the 
matter  of  riots  generally  and  asked  for 
suggested  witnesses,  whose  attendance 
we  might  procure,  psychologists,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall,  the  Senator  gave  us  two  names, 
one  of  which  was  Mayor  Lindsay  and  the 
other  was  Dr.  Clarke.  I  wish  to  advise 
the  Senator  that  they  were  both  invited 
at  that  time.  Dr.  Clarke  first  accepted  but 
then  said  that  he  could  not  come.  Mayor 
Lindsay  said  he  was  involved  in  a  cam- 
paign at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  con- 
venient for  him  to  come.  The  committee 
will  still  hear  either  of  them  at  any  time 
that  it  can  be  arranged.  I  am  not  trying 
not  to  hear  any  of  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  would  scale 
down  the  level  of  this  discussion  if  I 
engaged  in  any  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man which  indicated  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  did  call  witnesses. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  chairman,  in 
fairness  to  myself,  that  it  was  suggested 
we  call  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of^ 
Violence  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
violence.  At  that  time  the  Chair  felt — 
he  is  running  the  hearings  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  that — he  would  rather 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  police  officials, 
the  committee  staffs,  and  at  least  some 
of  the  college  presidents,  before  hearing 
other  witnesses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  with  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  those  officials  heard,  we  should 
first  make  the  record?  I  think  that  this 
would  be  the  logical  way  to  do  it.  But 
I  have  no  objection  to  bringing  them 
in  out  of  order,  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
do  that,  but  we  should.  I  think,  get  in  all 
the  facts  before  we  hear  opinions  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  those  facts.  The  Sen- 
ator says  the  bill  is  premature.  I  think 
opinion  witnesses  now  would  be  prema- 
ture. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  agree,  but  the 
Senator  is  running  the  hearings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  I 
agree  with  that.  I  am  running  the  hear- 
rings,  of  course,  in  a  sense.  But  that  term 

might  imply 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  no. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  the  chairman, 
but  I  try  to  consult  with  my  committee 
members. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  respect  that.  I  respect 
the  fact  that  the  Chair  is  presenting  his 


case  in  a  certain  way  in  which  he  feels 
it  Is  best  presented.  I  personally  would 
have  opposed  it.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
could  have  called  the  members  of  this 
Commission  to  testify  much  sooner  than 
we  now  apparently  will  be.  I  made  that 
clear  to  the  Chair,  but  as  I  said  a  minute 
ago,  I  hope  we  may  continue  to  discuss 
this  issue  of  campus  disorder  on  a  high 
level.  I  would  ask  the  chairman,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  consider  calling 
these  officials  of  the  Commission  once 
more.  I  think  it  will  really  help  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  we  have 
called  some.  How  many  have  we  heard? 
Does  the  Senator  from  HUnois  recall?  I 
do  recall  we  called  one  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  interested  in.  I  believe 
he  was  a  doctor  of  psychology. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  recall  that  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  hope  that  at  an 
early  date  we  could  call  both  the  national 
commission,  Congressman  Bill  Brock, 
and  some  other  Representatives  who 
actually  investigated  the  college  cam- 
puses. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR       RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  CRANSTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately following  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  tomorrow 
morning,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  California  iMr.  Cranston)  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MURPHY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  tomorrow 
following  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  California  <Mr.  Cranston)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2677— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
STUDENT  DISTURBANCES  ACT  OP 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  only  one  or  two  other  comments 
and  I  will  be  ready  to  yield.  I  just  want 
to  assure  the  Senators  how  present  on 
this  committee  that  its  chairman  will 
consider  the  calling  and  will  call  any 
witness  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee wants. 

I  say  this  with  only  one  limitation.  I 
reserve  the  right  not  to  call  witnesses  if 
I  believe  we  would  only  be  calling  in 
militants  solely  to  give  them  a  forum  to 


debase  the  Nation.  I  will  not  participate 
in  that  sort  of  hearing.  Any  witness  who 
can  make  a  contribution  to  the  hearings 
I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  call. 

As  I  said  to  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois a  moment  ago  when  we  w-ere  in  con- 
versation, when  you  are  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  you  realizes  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  Others  perhaps  do  not  fully 
appreciate  these  problems.  I  do  as  much 
as  I  can  to  accommodate  all  of  the  mem- 
bership. For  example,  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  the  bill  finalized  I  submitted  copies 
of  it  to  the  membership  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  and  the  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tees so  that  they  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  it  over.  I  did  not  generally 
circulate  it.  What  I  did  is  a  courtesy  that 
is  always  required.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  always  tried  to  work 
harmoniously  and  considerately  with 
everyone.  I  always  try  to  do  that. 

With  respect  to  what  the  Senator 
terms  our  differences,  although  we  have 
the  same  desire  to  control  these  dis- 
turbances, I  again  direct  my  attention  to 
the  small  nimiber  of  militants.  Dr.  Cope- 
land  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  I  believe,  this  morning  indicated 
only  about  200  of  these  hard-core  mili- 
tants had  succeeded  more  than  once  in 
disrupting  that  institution,  taking  over 
half  of  it  at  one  time. 

And  I  add  that  whatever  are  the 
causes,  whatever  are  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  America  today,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  sort  of  activity  Is  justified,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  tolerated,  in 
fairness  to  the  overwhelmingly  large 
number  of  students  who  want  to  get  an 
education. 

If — I  do  not  say  it  is — I  may  have 
opinions  about  it — but  if  additional  laws 
are  needed  or  any  new  legislation  can  be 
passed  by  Congress  that  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  college  administrators 
who  have  the  primary  responsibility,  I 
want  to  see  to  it  that  such  legislation  is 
enacted. 

Finally,  let  me  say  with  respect  to  the 
ultimate  causes,  if  poverty  is  such  a 
cause — and  for  the  moment,  let  us  as- 
sume that  it  is — if  we  have  to  tolerate 
militants,  disruptors,  and  destroyers, 
from  now  until  the  time  that  poverty  is 
eliminated  from  this  great  land  of  ours, 
then  only  God  knows  for  how  many  years 
this  country  is  in  for  turmoil  and 
revolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
best  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  simplistic 
equation  of  205  militants  against  20,000 
students.  Militants  attract  to  them  a 
constituency,  too.  I  want  to  get  at  the 
basis  of  this  issue  as  well  as  the  Senator 
does.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to 
wait  until  poverty  is  eliminated.  It  does 
mean  that  there  are  reforms  of  institu- 
tions on  the  campuses  of  this  land  which 
are  being  made.  The  answer  is,  they  are 
being  made.  They  were  made  at  Colum- 
bia, and  the  most  of  the  difficulties  have 
stopped  there.  The  same  goes  for  CCNY — 
the  very  university  that  Dr.  Copeland 
testified  about.  They  are  being  made  else- 
where, at  Berkeley,  Stanford,  and  other 
places. 

The  question  is :  Shall  we  allow  them  to 
be  made,  or  shall  we  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  militants  to  inHiate  ac- 


tions because  we  have  too  simple  a  view 
of  the  situation  at  the  Federal  level?  It 
Is  not  a  question  of  enforcing  the  law, 
but  enforcing  the  law  intelligently.  We 
will  never  have  enough  policemen.'  or 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  merely  en- 
force the  law  if  enough  people  are 
against  it.  Therefore,  I  want  the  biggest 
constituency  behind  me  when  I  try  to  en- 
force a  law  intelligently.  I  do  not  want  to 
concede  it  to  the  militants. 

Mr.  PERCY.  'While  the  chairman  is 
still  in  the  Chamber,  I  would  like  to 
express  a  sympathetic  view  toward  his 
desire  not  to  have  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate  hearings  abused  by  someone  who, 
obviously  by  his  own  record  of  past  ac- 
tions and  words,  designs  to  do  only  one 
thing;  namely,  to  destroy  in  every  way 
he  conceivably  can  this  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  institutions  which  have 
made  this  country  great.  We  do  not  want 
the  great  forum  of  a  Senate  hearing  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

However,  let  me  comment  that  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  chairman  say  he 
would  like  to  have  any  witnesses  called 
who  can  make  an  intelligent  analysis 
for  us  of  the  situation  as  to  what  is 
transpiring  and  going  on.  P'or  these  rea- 
sons. I  have  urged  and  am  pleased  the 
chairman  has  accepted  the  suggestion 
to  hear  Representative  Brock  and  the 
group  that  he  would  select  from  the 
other  body  who  have  visited  50  campuses 
recently  and  who  spent  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  who  made  their  special  report 
to  him  and  who,  I  think,  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  provide  intelligence  to 
us  because  they  see  the  problem  as  law- 
makers. They  have  talked  with  adminis- 
trators and  they  have  talked  with  the 
students,  and  before  I  could  pass  judg- 
ment on  any  piece  of  legislation.  I  would 
need  to  have  the  intelligence  that  I  could 
get  from  that  group  of  highly  respon- 
sible men  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  direction  the  country  is  taking,  and 
who  are  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  responsibilities  that  Congress  has. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  make  one  further 
suggestion?  Then  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield.  I  would  suggest,  thinking  about 
who  in  the  country  have  not  been  called 
who  could  give  us  guidance,  that  we 
could  call  Dr.  Ed  Levy,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  to  come.  Recently  a  news 
magazine  cited  his  having  handled  the 
riots  and  demonstrations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  such  a  way  as  to 
call  for  the  commendation  of  acade- 
micians across  the  country,  as  well  as 
obsen'ers  of  this  type  of  disturbers. 

He  had  to  deal  with  hard-core  mili- 
tants. He  had  to  deal  with  those  from 
the  outside  who  were  seeking  to  destroy 
the  university  and  who  were  desirous 
of  seeking  to  contribute  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  society.  He  was  also 
faced  with  the  great  problem  of  keeping 
separate  that  group  from  the  hundreds, 
and  perhaps  thousands,  of  students  who 
were  perhaps  disillusioned  and  disap- 
pointed at  the  response  of  the  so-called 
establishment.  It  was  his  job  to  handle 
that  situation  in  such  a  way  that  he  did 
not  thrust  these  moderate,  but  construc- 
tive, discontents  into  the  hands  of  the 


very  militants  whose  intent  and  purpose 
he  was  certainly  aware  of.  He  handled 
that  problem  with  great  skill  and  pa- 
tience. I  think  he  would  make  a  fine 
witness  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  would  Morris  Abrams, 
of  Brandeis  University,  who  had  exactly 
the  same  experience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of   the   Senator   has   expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  these  suggestions. 
Nevertheless  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  schedule  each  of  these  hear- 
ings and  still  carry  on  our  other  duties. 
But  I  have  been  present  at  all  of  the 
hearings.  Other  Senators  engaged  in  this 
colloquy  have  not  been  able  to  attend 
much  of  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  scheduled  them  and  worked  them 
out  as  best  we  could.  I  can  understand 
that,  but  I  have  to  be  practical.  I  recog- 
nize that  my  colleagues  are  trying  to  be 
helpful  in  making  these  suggestions,  and 
I  will  cooperate  with  them.  I  always  have. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  thinks 
this  bill  is  premature,  and  perhaps  it  is. 
But  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  Congress 
ought  to  have  something  before  it.  I  have 
letters — so  do  other  Senators — asking. 
"'What  are  you  going  to  do  about  these 
disturbances?"  I  do  not  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  them,  but  I.  for  one. 
am  going  to  hold  hearings  on  this  sug- 
gested legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
with  the  idea  of  revising  the  proposed 
legislation  as  testimony  indicates  it 
should  be  revised.  And  I  am  going  to  take 
some  action,  as  I  have  sought  to  take 
action  in  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
hope  other  Senators  will  introduce  other 
legislation  to  carry  out  their  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  or  will  join  me  in 
helping  to  improve  mine.  Let  us  act 
in  this  field  and  make  a  judgment  where 
legislation  is  needed.  If  our  judgment 
that  legislation  is  needed  is  wrong,  then 
Congress  can  reject  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA"VTrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  the  chairman  will 
consider  recommendations  from  any 
member  of  the  committee,  and  that  in- 
cludes specifically  the  minority  mem- 
bers. I  have  had  a  longstanding  under- 
standing with  the  chairman  that  the 
minority  would  always  have  the  full 
right  to  call  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee as  we  so  indicate.  I  am  sure  that 
understanding  will  be  carried  out.  It  has 
never  been  violated  in  the  past. 

While  understandably  one  captain  of 
the  team  has  to  schedule  the  order  of 
witnesses,  we  can  urge  him.  if  we  think 
it  advisable,  to  move  the  scheduling  of 
one  witness  forward  a  little  or  back  a 
little.  As  far  as  calling  our  witnesses  is 
concerned,  we  will  have  no  trouble  in 
that.  I  will  assure  the  Senator,  I  have 
.■jerved  with  tiie  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee much  longer  than  have  the  two 
Senators  who  have  come  on  the  com- 
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mittee  more  recently.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  had  any  adverse  experience 
In  that  period  of  service  on  the  commit- 
tee in  that  regard.  I  have  not  had.  prior 
to  that  or  since.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tors that  that  kind  of  procedure  will  be 
followed. 

May  I  say.  regarding  the  question  of 
whether  the  legislation  is  premature  or 
not,  I  do  not  think  it  is  premature  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  well  to  have  a  legisla- 
tive purpose  for  a  committee  investiga- 
tion hearing  whenever  we  can.  I  joined 
the  chairman  in  support  of  the  bill,  not 
because  I  favor  every  single  passage,  not 
because  I  think  it  covers  every  item 
which  should  be  covered,  but  because 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  construc- 
tive to  have  a  legislative  proposal  in 
order  to  hear  people  like  Dr.  Levy  and 
Dr.  Abrams.  and  the  others  mentioned, 
make  their  suggestions  for  addenda  or 
deletions.  Certainly,  the  bill  can  be  ex- 
panded or  changed. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  if  he  says  it  is  pre- 
mature for  us  to  enact  legislation.  This 
is  not  tKe  final  advice  of  the  committee 
in  that  regard.  It  is  a  start.  It  recognizes 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  in  this  area.  It  is  definitely  not 
premature  to  have  placed  before  the 
committee  and  before  the  Senate  some 
specific  proposals  in  bill  form  on  which 
we  can  take  testimony  and  seek  counsel. 
Some  of  the  testimony  indicates  that 
some  of  the  disturbances  were  perpe- 
trated by  people  on  the  Federal  payroll, 
in  the  OEO,  and  elsewhere.  Whatever 
the  situation  is,  it  seems  to  me  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot,  like  Pontius 
Pilate,  wash  its  hands  and  say  we  have 
na  responsibility  at  all. 

I  am  not  sure  the  suggestions  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  in  which  I  have  joined 
as  a  cosponsor,  will  at  the  end  be  what 
Congress  decides  or  what  our  committee 
decides  should  be  done:  but  i  think  it  is 
good  to  have  some  expressions  of  opinion 
from  the  kind  of  witnesses  that  have 
been  suggested,  so  they  can  give  ui  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  they  feel  this 
legislation  is  appropriate  and  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

In  the  end,  I  think  Congress  is  likely 
to  enact  some  legislation.  We  saw  what 
happened  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol. For  awhile,  it  looked  like  the  other 
body  was  going  to  rush  into  legislation 
which,  in  my  judgment,  was  ill-advised, 
because  it  sought  to  punish  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty.  It  now  seems  to  be 
in  a  state  of  hiatus,  but  from  what  my 
colleagues  there  tell  me,  the  desire  to 
have  some  legislation  is  rampant  in  the 
Congress,  and  it  certainly  is  present  in 
the  House.  We  also  see  many  indications 
of  it  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Unless  we  and  the  com- 
mittee take  some  action  in  saying,  "We 


think  this  is  acceptable"  or  "This  Is  un- 
desirable. Here  is  something  we  are  pon- 
dering, Mr.  University  President.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?"  we  are  likely  to 
be  plagued  with  a  plethora  of  sugges- 
tions, as  they  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol,  many  of  which  will  not 
have  had  the  benefit  of  hearings. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  desirous  of  our  having  some  legisla- 
tive purpose  in  our  hearings,  when  we 
can.  It  does  not  mean  that  this  proposed 
legislation  is  the  final  answer,  take  it  or 
leave  it;  but  here  are  some  suggestions, 
which  are  pretty  moderate,  which  care- 
fully and  clearly  avoid  the  temptation 
to  try  to  punish  the  institution  or  the 
irmocent  members  of  the  student  body 
for  the  errors  of  the  guilty.  This  legis- 
lation is  directed  specifically  against 
those  who  are  the  disrupting  influence. 
So  I  think,  with  a  little  patience  and 
with  a  little  persistence,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  work  toward  a  constructive 
goal. 

I  believe  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  by  our  esteemed  colleagues 
from  New  York  and  Illinois  will  be  help- 
ful in  this  connection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  certainly  tried  to  be  most  fair,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that, 
just  as  the  issue  was  raised  in  the  other 
body  between  those  who  thought  legisla- 
tion was  desirable  and  those  who  did  not, 
I  thoiight  the  issue  should  be  joined  here. 
That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do,  in  terms 
of  legislative  determination.  It  is  also  a 
legislative  determination  to  say  that  any 
Federal  legislation  is  unwise. 

So  far,  I  think  that  is  where  the  bur- 
den of  the  evidence  lies.  I  think  it  is 
very  useful  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  MxraDT) 
have  done  what  they  think  is  right,  and 
I  have  done  what  I  think  is  right,  I 
think  that  will  help  the  hearings,  and 
be  more  meaningful  to  the  country. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  OfBcer,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  has  long  been  studying  riots,  civil 
and  criminal  disturbances  and  disrup- 
tions on  college  campuses. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Senate  recognized  the 
grave  national  crisis  created  by  the  ur- 
ban rioting  in  voting  unanimously  on 
August  11,  1967.  to  examine  these  mat- 
ters thoroughly,  including  their  im- 
mediate and  longstanding  causes.  This 
task  was  given  to  the'  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  the  inquiry 
was  undertaken  immediately,  and  the 
hearings  began  on  November  1,  1967. 

The  initial  undertaking  included  study 
of  the  disturbances  which  erupted  in  the 
cities  of  Nashville.  Tenn..  and  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  1967.  The  subcommittee  made 
a  detailed  investigation  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coor- 
dinating Committee — SNCC — at  both 
Fisk  University  and  Termessee  A.  Si  I., 


in  Nashville,  and  at  Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity—TSU— in  Houston.  We  did  not 
realize  then  that  our  inquiry  would  be  a 
forerunner  to  our  current  Investigation 
of  disturbances  on  college  and  university 
campuses  that  have  occurred  so  fre- 
quently in  1968-69. 

In  our  earlier  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee learned  that  there  were  166  riots 
and  major  civil  disturbances  that  oc- 
curred in  our  Nation's  cities  from  1965 
through  the  middle  of  1968.  A  recent  sub- 
committee staff  study,  which  has  become 
a  part  of  the  record  of  our  hearings,  in- 
dicates that  there  were  471  disturbances 
at  211  universities  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country  during  a  period  from  Oc- 
tober of  1967  through  May  of  1969.  A 
simple  comparison  of  these  figures  alone 
should  indicate  to  the  unsuspecting,  or 
to  the  uninformed,  that  we  have  a  very 
serious  matter  before  us  in  considering 
the  import  and  effects  of  the  relatively 
recent  unrest  and  disorder  that  has  come 
to  our  Nation's  great  universities  and 
colleges. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  cry  alarm  un- 
necessarily, but  I  feel  that  the  record 
of  the  hearings,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  that  portion  pertaining  to  our 
schools  of  higher  learning,  contains 
startling  disclosures  about  militant  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  country  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  use  of  violence  in 
gaining  their  goals  and  objectives.  In 
using  the  word,  "militant,"  I  am  refer- 
ring to  those  individuals,  or  groups,  who, 
by  their  own  proclamations  and  avowals 
state  that  they  intend  to  attain  their 
ends  "by  the  use  of  any  means  neces- 
sary." 

These  organizations  loudly  proclaim 
their  dedication  to  revolution  in  the 
United  States,  the  destruction  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
republic  with  the  philosophy  and  meth- 
ods that  characterize  and  dominate  the 
societies  of  Red  China.  Cuba,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  disguise  or  cover  up 
their  intentions.  The  testimony  of  our 
hearings,  largely  based  upon  documen- 
tary evidence  which  comes  directly  from 
the  public  speeches,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  other  propaganda  devices  of 
these  organizations,  is  replete  with  such 
disclosures.  Whatever  factional  loyalties 
they  hold,  they  seem  to  have  one  theme 
in  common — their  dedication  to  the  over- 
throw of  what  they  call  "the  capitalist 
and  imperialist"  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  using  their  words 
which  fiow  from  their  printing  presses 
in  great  abundance.  The  printed  ma- 
terial states  their  intentions  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  record  of  our  hear- 
ings so  indicates. 

The  organizations  that  I  refer  to  are 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society— 
SDS — the  Black  Panther  Party— BPP— 
with  its  aCQllates  under  many  names  such 
as  the  Black  Student  Union— BSU— and 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee— SNCC.  Scarcely  an  institu- 
tion which  has  had  a  campus  disturb- 
ance has  not  been  affected  by  one  or 
more  of  these  organizations. 

All  of  them  have  limited  hard-core 
memberships;  for  example,  SDS  has  a 
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bELsic  national  membership  between  6,000 
and  8,000 — not  all  of  whom  are  students, 
I  might  add.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Black  Panthers,  who  are  estimated  to 
number  about  4.000  nationally.  How- 
ever, both  organizations,  through  adroit 
exploitation  of  Issues,  have  managed  to 
attract  many  times  their  number  in 
"sympathetic  understanding"  to  par- 
ticipate in  campus  disturbances. 

Examination  of  chronological  events 
bears  out  this  conclusion.  For  instance, 
these  organizations  were  very  successful 
in  creating  disorder  in  a  relatively  few 
scattered  demonstrations  in  1967.  How- 
ever, they  quickly  discovered  that  their 
tactics  of  exploiting  issues  without  seri- 
ous intent  to  resolve  them  frequently  led 
to  violence,  complete  disruption  of  the 
orderly  processes  of  the  institution  in- 
volved and,  more  importantly  and  more 
often  than  not,  to  capitulation  by  the 
college  administrators.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, initial  successes  led  them  to 
more  intensified  efforts  and  to  the  spread 
of  their  influence  and  support  on  him- 
dreds  of  college  campuses,  until,  during 
the  1968-69  academic  year,  there  were 
almost  daily  outbreaks  of  rioting  and 
violence  on  campuses  all  across  the 
Nation. 

It  is  clear  from  testimony  in  our  hear- 
ings that  they  owed  much  of  their  suc- 
cess initially  to  several  factors  other 
than  the  direct  results  of  their  own 
aggressiveness,  use  of  force,  and  skill  in 
provocation.  Their  efforts  generally  were 
assisted  and  strengthened  in  impact  by: 
First,  the  failure  of  college  administra- 
tors to  take  swift  and  certain  action 
against  criminal  tactics  and  strategies: 
second,  the  intimidation  of  college  facul- 
ties and  administrations  as  a  result  of 
threats  and  actual  physical  violence, 
vandalism,  and  destruction:  third,  the 
capitulation  of  persons  in  authority  to 
outrageous  demands  made  under  con- 
ditions of  existing  violence,  Eind  fourth, 
the  failure  of  administrators  and  facul- 
ties to  impose  justified  penalties: 

I  realize  that  there  is  every  indication 
that  these  destructive  activities  are  car- 
ried out  by  only  2  percent  of  the  student 
body  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
However.  2  percent  of  an  estimated  7.5 
million  students  does  amount  to  some 
187.500  persons,  and  if  this  represents 
the  nimiber  of  "rebels,"  as  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover  called  them  while  testifying 
before  a  Special  House  Subcommittee  on 
Education  recently,  then  this  becomes  a 
.significant  statistic.  And  I  also  recall 
the  words  of  Al  Capp,  noted  American 
cartoonist,  who  told  our  subcommittee: 
Prom  my  observations,  not  more  than  two 
percent  of  the  student  body  on  even  our 
most  turbulent  campuses  have  been  Infected 
by  such  men,  but  a  two  percent  Infection 
of  any  body  can  eventuaUy  destroy  It  all, 
if  it  Isn't  checked. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
these  radicals  have  hoodwinked  count- 
less numbers  of  mature,  respectable  and 
law-abiding  citizens — some  at  high  lev- 
els in  the  professions,  communications 
media,  and  government — into  apologiz- 
mg  for  them  and  condoning  their  vio- 
lence in  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
revolutionaries  are  fighting  for  individ- 
ual freedom  and  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination. 


Our  hearing  record  shows  that  when 
students  seize  college  buildings  with 
force  of  arms,  physically  mistreat  faculty 
members  and  other  students,  fight  with 
police,  destroy  property  and  conmiit 
other  types  of  vandalism,  their  apolo- 
gists often  condone  and  justify  the  crim- 
inal actions.  Their  defenders  ignore  the 
frequent  proclamations  that  the  over- 
throw of  this  society  and  its  institu- 
tions is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  disrupt- 
ers: instead,  they  advocate  capitulation 
to  unreasonable  and  destructive  de- 
mands which  are  arrogantly  termed 
"nonnegotiable."  they  call  for  permis- 
siveness in  college  administrative  poli- 
cies, and  promote  amnesty  for  ringlead- 
ers of  violence  and  crime. 

The  faculty  is  not  always  without 
fault.  Our  hearings  have  shown  that  fac- 
ulty activities  at  the  time  of  a  campus 
disturbance  have  ranged  from  silent  ac- 
quiescence, through  participation  as 
sympathizers,  to  actual  leadership  in 
some  of  the  disorders.  Many  college  in- 
structors, of  course,  have  been  very  much 
opposed  to  campus  disruptions  of  any 
kind,  but  imfortunately  too  few  of  them 
have  spoken  up  when  the  campus  has 
been  taken  over.  Herbert  Ellingwood, 
legal  affairs  secretary  to  the  Governor  of 
California,  in  his  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee  explained  it  this  way: 

What  is  the  role  of  the  faculty  In  all  of 
that?  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent 
that  the  University  Is  not  just  a  victim  of 
student  militancy. 

Overt  faculty  Involvement  In  the  organi- 
zation of  student  radicals  evidences  faculty 
complicity  rather  than  faculty  f>ermlssive- 
ness. 

Although  academic  achievement  Is  of  para- 
mount importance,  high  moral  character 
must  be  of  equal  concern.  The  young  learn 
not  only  by  exposure  to  fact  and  interpreta- 
tion but  also  In  great  part  by  good  example. 
Academic  freedom  cannot  become  a  disguise 
for  unprofessional  conduct,  and  tenure  can- 
not be  tolerated  as  a  device  for  the  unquali- 
fied or  irresponsible  professor. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these 
campus  disorders  to  date?  What  has  it 
all  gained?  What  are  the  losses? 

Dr.  Dwight  L.  Dumond,  professor 
emeritus  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  a  noted  liberal  pioneer  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  blacks 
in  America,  asked  these  identical  ques- 
tions in  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  May  4,  1969.  Dr.  Dumond  con- 
cluded as  follows : 

The  mlUtants  are  not  progressives,  not 
liberals.  They  are  reactionaries  of  the  most 
extreme  sort.  They  seek  to  destroy,  not  to 
build,  and  they  are  achieving  UtOe  except 
chaos  and  retardation. 

Dr.  Dumond  indicates  that  the  follow- 
ing conditions  have  resulted  and  I  feel, 
for  the  most  part,  that  I  must  agree  with 
him.  Dr.  Dumond  says: 

Those  responsible  have; 

(1)  Destroyed  academic  freedom. 

(2)  Betrayed  the  educational  process  by 
seeking  objectives  through  ultimatums, 
threats  of  force,  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

(3)  Infringed  upon  the  rights  of  others 
to  Improve  their  talents  and  skills. 

(4)  Greatly  retarded  understanding  and 
peace  between  people  of  different  colors  by 
demanding  separation  Instead  of  Integration. 

(5)  Postered  in  their  own  minds  and 
others  a  false  Idea  of  achievement,  inculcat- 


ing  the   idea   that   the   road   to   progress   is 
obstruction,  destruction,  threats  of  tear 

(6)  Allowed  themselves  to  resort  to  mob 
action,  planned  and  well  coordinated,  until 
no  one  knows  whether  the  upheaval,  with 
Its  overtones  of  racism,  portends  social  revo- 
lution or  war;  or  whether  the  disorders  are 
evidence  of  smoldering  emotions  or  first  steps 
In  a  specific  program  of  world-wide  revolu- 
tion. 

(7)  Insured  a  level  of  mediocrity  In  the 
education  of  blacks  and  whites  alike  by  de- 
mands for  adoption  of  "pass-fall,"  abolition 
of  requirements  for  admission  and  graduat- 
ing, and  appointment  of  professors  on  other 
bases  than  quality. 

(8)  Turned  distinguished  scholars  and  ad- 
ministrators away  in  disgust. 

What  are  the  probabilities  that  we 
have  seen  the  end  of  these  campus  dis- 
ruptions? Unfortunately,  the  testimony 
and  the  documentary  evidence  in  the 
record  give  us  no  basis  for  optimistic 
predictions  that  the  worst  is  over,  that 
violence  in  our  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation has  been  checked,  and  that  those 
responsible  for  disruptions  will  be  gen- 
erally deterred  from  renewing  and  ac- 
celerating them  when  schools  open  in 
the  fall.  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  However. 
I  quote  the  testimony  of  Al  Capp: 

After  my  (campus)  lectures.  I  am  usually 
visited  m  my  living  quarters  by  small  dele- 
gations of  activists,  and  militants.  They  have 
better  manners,  in  small  groups  in  motel 
sitting  rooms,  than  when  they  form  mobs  in 
auditoriums,  and  I  don't  mind  their  visits 
much  except  that  after  they  leave,  I  need  air. 

At  these  sessions,  they  tell  me,  with  child- 
ish frankness,  of  their  plans  for  the  future. 

They  learned  that  their  greatest  asset  is 
the  publicity  given  them  by  TV  and  their 
sympathetic  treatment  by  TV  commentators. 
They  learned  a  lot— and  they  are  learning  a 
lot  today — from  the  television  handling  of 
their  takeover  of  the  'People's  Park"  at 
Berkeley. 

They  appropriated  a  million  dollars  of  the 
university's  property,  and  when  they  were 
handled  as  firmly  by  the  p>ollce  as  another 
mob  of  bandits  who  stole  a  million — the 
Brink's  gang — the  slobbering  over  them  by 
TV  softened  much  of  the  more  soft-headed 
public  Into  slobbering  over  them,  too. 

When  the  Brinks  bunch  stole  a  million, 
they  were  called  bandits,  when  this  bunch 
stole  a  million  in  property,  they  are  called 
idealists. 

The  lesson  wasn't  lost  on  them.  They  know 
the  value  of  TV.  And  so  come  this  fall,  they 
are  going  to  try  to  take  It  over.  New  objec- 
tive, but  same  methods. 

They  have  sJready  had  one  moderately  suc- 
cessful dress  rehearsal;  namely,  the  take- 
over— for  an  hour  or  so — of  Channel  13  In 
New  York  last  year.  They  rushed  the  studio, 
roughed  up  the  staff,  demolished  the  equip- 
ment, and  screamed  filth  Into  the  transmit- 
ters. 

They  feel  that  they  have  even  a  more  per- 
suasive case  for  their  right  to  take  over  TV 
than  universities  and  parks.  They  know  that 
TV  is  the  people's  property,  returnable  to 
the  people,  at  the  demand  of  the  people. 
and  they  are  the  people  who  are  going  to 
demand  it.  In  the  robut  style  that  TV  has 
so  often  sympathized  with— new  objective, 
but  same  methods — when  they  demanded  it 
from  other  institutions. 

If  Mr.  Capp  is  correct,  that  the  revo- 
lutionaries are  going  to  attempt  to  take 
over  the  television  medium,  then  God 
help  our  universities  and  colleges  which 
so  obviously  fit  into  their  disruptive  and 
destructive  programs. 

What  can  be  done  about  It?  I  think 
that  the  bill  proposed  by  our  dlstin- 
gxushed  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
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John  L.  McClellan,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Senator  McClellan  has  ex- 
plained the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  some 
detail  and  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  du- 
plicate his  efforts  here.  However,  there 
are  some  parts  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  seem  extremely  important  and 
I  will  run  through  them  briefly. 

First.  Federally  assisted  institutions  of 
higher  learning  would  be  protected 
against  the  threefold  prohibitions  of, 
first,  a.oprcpriations  of  property;  second, 
disruption  of  programs,  and  third,  ob- 
struction of  the  restoration  of  order  dur- 
ing distui'bances. 

Second.  The  criminal  penalties  for  the 
unaggravated  violation  of  any  of  the 
above  provisions,  which  are  directed  pri- 
marily at  students  and  cooperative  fac- 
ulty members,  upon  being  charged  and 
convicted,  would  range  from  those  ap- 
plied generally  for  "petty  offense^"  to 
those  applied  for  misdemeanors,  with  the 
right  of  a  person  under  21  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  to  have  the  vio- 
lations expunged  from  his  record  to  pro- 
tect hife-eivil  rights  more  fully.  Of  course, 
if-a  person  was  involved  in  a  situation  in 
which  bodily  injury,  or  death,  resulted. 
then  such  person,  if  so  charged  and  so 
convicted,  would  incur  a  substantially 
more  severe  sentence. 

Third.  Any  person,  not  a  member  of 
the  faculty  or  of  the  student  body  of  the 
particular  school  then  being  disrupted, 
but  who  used  any  facility  of  interstate 
commerce  and  thereafter  engages  in,  or 
endeavors  to  engage  in.  any  conduct  in 
violation  of  the  threefold  prohibition, 
upon  being  so  charged  and  convicted, 
could  be  fined  S5.000  or  imprisoned  for 
a  maximum  period  of  5  years.  Similarly, 
if  bodily  injury  or  death  has  resulted 
from  the  incident,  the  resulting  sentence 
would  be  onsiderably  more  severe. 

Fourth.  For  civil  remedies  that  would 
be  available  under  this  proposed  statute, 
the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court  could 
be  utilized  for  the  restraint  or  prevention 
of  a  violation  of  the  threefold  prohibition 
through  the  use  of  the  injunctive  process, 
if  requested  by  the  particular  school's 
administrators,  faculty  members,  or  stu- 
dents. 

Fifth.  A  Federal  civil  cause  of  action, 
to  the  maximum  extent  of  $5,000  for  each 
individual,  could  result  against  any  per- 
son charged  and  convicted  of  the  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  threefold  prohibitions. 
There  is  no  mention  in  this  bill  of  cut- 
ting off  Federal  funds  from  students  who 
create  campus  disturbances  or  from  par- 
ticular schools  involved.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  lack  of  such  a  proposal  at  this 
time.  However.  I  have  a  deep  concern 
over  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  which  allows 
its  rampaging  students  to  become  a  dis- 
iTiptive  influence  to  that  institution.  This 
is  always  at  the  expense  of  other  students 
who  are  interested  in  attending  that 
school  to  get  an  education.  I  am  partic- 
ularly disturbed  if  the  disruptive  stu- 
dents are  recipients  of  Federal  grants 
allowed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  I  will  reserve  further  judg- 
ment for  the  moment,  but  I  feel  that  the 
American  taxrmyer  has  every  right  to 


know,  and  expects  to  know,  whether  his 
hard-earned  dollars  are  being  siphoned 
in  that  fashion.  I  believe  the  situation 
would  be  intolerable  if  those  students  are 
active  members  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  or  their  aCQliates,  whose  avowed 
common  purpose  is  the  overthrow  of  our 
present  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
is  substance  to  the  cries  of  our  youthful 
students  that  some  changes  must  be 
made.  Colleges  and  universities  may  have 
become  too  impersonal,  or  their  curric- 
uliuns  may  be  outmoded.  New  fields  of 
study  may  be  necessarj';  new  approaches 
to  traditional  academic  disciplines  may 
be  desirable,  and  certainly  new  or 
amended  policies  of  administration  and 
supervision  should  be  considered.  How- 
ever, I  again  refer  to  the  word  of  Dr. 
Dwight  L.  Dumond; 

Those  things  which  militants  among  the 
students  want  are  not  within  the  province 
of  anyone  to  give.  The  structure  of  a  univer- 
sity cannot  be  changed  overnight,  in  all 
probability  should  not  be  changed  at  all. 

Teaching  methods,  the  content  of  admis- 
sion requirements,  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments which  Justify  conferring  degrees — all 
of  these  elements  in  the  educational  process 
are  constantly  under  scrutiny  and  revision 
by  college  faculties.  There  is  always  intel- 
lectual ferment,  though  not  always  change, 
because  change  does  not  always  denote  prog- 
ress. 

Dr.  Dumond  made  another  very  pro- 
vocative statement  when  he  concluded 
his  article : 

It  takes  100  years  to  build  a  university 
faculty  of  distinguished  scholars,  even  longer 
to  establish  for  it  a  reputation  which  merits 
the  full  supi>ort  and  affection  of  the  people. 

Schools  nice  Harvard  and  Michigan  and 
California  belong  to  the  world.  They  are  the 
most  precious  Institutions  of  a  people's  cul- 
ture, reaching  far  into  the  distant  past  and 
on  into  an  endless  future.  They  can  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  day,  and  I  wonder  how  close  it 
is 

Mr.  President.  I  have  warm  feelings 
of  affection  and  admiration  for  the  great 
universities  and  colleges  of  our  country. 
They  provide  the  finest  system  of  higher 
education  the  world  has  ever  known.  I 
also  respect,  admire  and  cherish  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  All  my  colleagues, 
I  am  sure,  share  my  sentiments.  Because 
of  my  feelings,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  these  great  institu- 
tions and  about  the  welfare  of  the  young 
people  who  attend  them.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  have  added  my  name  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  measure  under  discussion,  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  give  it 
close  and  careful  attention. 


CURRENT  VIETNAM  STATISTICS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  many  statistics  that  have  been  re- 
leased, I  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  me  with  statistics 
regarding  the  nimiber  of  U.S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  Air  Force  persormel 
who  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  since  the 
Midway  Conference. 

The  figures  supplied  to  me  are  as 
follows : 

The  Army  has  sent,  from  June  8  to 
July  10,  37,658. 


The  Navy,  from  June  8  to  July  14,  has 
sent  2,888. 

The  Air  Force,  from  June  9  to  July  10, 
has  sent  3,489. 

The  Marines,  from  June  9  to  July  12, 
have  sent  7,672. 

That  represents  a  total  for  the  various 
forces,  with  regard  to  the  stated  dates, 
of  51,707. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  supply  me  figures  with  respect 
to  casualties.  These  statistics' now  show 
that  we  have  suffered  more  than  50,000 
casualties  since  the  inauguration  of 
President  Nixon. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  AN- 
NOUNCES NEW  POLICY  FOR  LI- 
CENSING COMMERCIAL  ATOMIC 
POWERPLANTS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  a  very  important 
announcement  being  released  today  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
every  one  of  the  commercial  atomic  elec- 
tric powerplants  licensed  in  the  United 
States  to  date  has  been  licensed  under 
section  104  ib)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
which  means  that  they  are  licensed 
under  the  medical  therapy  and  research 
provisions  of  the  law. 

This  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
them  out  from  under  the  antitrust  law.s. 
It  has  also  had  the  effect  of  causing 
every  municipal  system,  every  coopera- 
tive system,  and  a  great  many  small 
private  power  systems  to  fear  that,  with 
these  giant  generating  plants  being 
owned  by  a  few  companies,  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  be  discriminated 
against  as  to  price,  or  have  their  power 
shut  off,  and,  in  effect,  be  put  out  of 
business. 

This  announcement  today,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  by  June  30,  1970.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  intends  to  initiate 
public  rulemaking  proceedings,  means 
that  they  will  license  these  plants  under 
that  provision  of  the  law,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  putting  them  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  will  prevent  un- 
fair discrimination  against  public  and 
cooperative  distribution  systems. 

I  read  one  paragraph  of  the  release: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  provides  that 
whenever  the  Commission  has  made  a  find- 
ing that  any  type  of  reactor  has  been  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  be  of  practical  value 
for  industrial  or  commercial  purposes,  the 
Commission  may  thereafter  issue  licenses 
for  facilities  of  such  type  under  Section  103 
of  the  Act.  Licenses  for  nuclear  power  Reac- 
tors built  to  date  have  been  issued  under 
Section  104b.,  which  authorizes  the  licensing 
of  nuclear  facilities  involved  in  the  conduct 
of  research  and  development  activities  lead- 
ing to  the  demonstration  of  the  practical 
value  of  such  facilities  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  licensing  under 
this  section  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
giant  powerplants  out  from  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  provided  things  have 
gone  as  they  hoped. 

I  read  further  as  to  what  this  new 
rulemaking  proceeding  will  provide: 

A  finding  of  practical  value,  in  addition 
to  requiring  that  only  Section   103   licenses 
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be  Issued  thereafter  for  the  reactor  type  or 
types  covered,  would  have  the  following 
principal  legal  consequences: 

1.  The  proposed  Issuance  of  a  Section  103 
license  must  be  reported  to  the  Attorney 
Gteneral  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  antitrust 
aspects. 

2.  Preference  must  be  given  to  applica- 
tions for  power  reactors  which  will  be  located 
in  high  cost  power  areas  in  the  United 
States  if  there  are  conflicting  applications 
for  a  limited  opportunity  for  such  licenses. 
Where  there  are  such  conflicting  applica- 
tions, those  submitted  by  public  or  coopera- 
tive bodies  must  be  given  preferred  consid- 
eration. 

3.  Notice  of  application  must  be  published 
for  four  consecutive  weeks  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  notice  must  be  given  to  various 
regulatory  agencies,  and  others. 

4.  Charges  for  use  of  source  and  special 
nuclear  material  may  not  be  waived  by  the 
Commission  for  a  Section  103  licensee  and 
charges  must  be  made  for  consumption  of 
nuclear  fuel. 

This  means  they  not  only  cannot  be 
licensed  in  such  a  way  as  in  the  past,  so 
as  to  keep  them  out  from  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  but  that  the  Government  will 
be  prohibited  from  furnishing  them  free 
fuel  with  which  to  produce  the  energy. 
Mr.  President,  some  of  us  have  been 
trying  for  some  time,  with  emphasis  on 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  to  get  the  law- 
changed  so  as  to  provide  for  licensing 
these  plants  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  says 
it  intends  to  do  it.  But  I  say  that,  much 
as  we  are  pleased  with  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
I.  for  one.  do  not  regard  it  as  taking  the 
place  of  legislation  on  the  books.  This 
year  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Ander- 
son ) ,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  which 
would  write  this  proposal  into  the  law 
itself,  where  it  properly  belongs.  I  under- 
stand that  the  bill  now  has  priority  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  that  it  will  be  considered  in 
the  not-too-distant  future.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  grati- 
tude we  may  have  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  decision  to  properly  license 
these  great  commercial  atomic  power- 
plants  under  a  rule,  promulgated  by  the 
Commission,  they  should  also  be  required 
to  license  them  under  the  law :  and  there- 
fore, I  hope  that  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  myself 
may  be  considered  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress at  an  early  date,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  future  complaint  as  to  the  handling 
of  this  licensing  of  atomic  power  plants. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  news  release  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  bill  <S.  212)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AEC  Plans  Public  Rulemaking  Considera- 
tion ON  Finding  of  Practical  Value  tor 
Certain  Types  of  Power  Reactors 
The     Atomic     Energy     Commission      an- 
nounced today  that  it  intends  to  initiate  a 
public  rule  making  proceeding  by  June  30, 
1970.  to  consider  whether  a  finding  of  prac- 
tical value,  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
102   of   the   Atomic   Energy  Act,   should   be 


made  for  some  type  or  types  of  light  water 
nuclear  power  reactors. 

The  Commission's  intention  to  Initiate  a 
practical  value  rule  making  proceeding  dur- 
ing 1970  was  stated  by  Government  counsel 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  on  June  26,  1969,  In  the 
course  of  oral  argument  on  appeals  from  AEC 
licensing  actions  granting  provisional  con- 
struction permits  to  the  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany, the  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear  Power 
Corporation  and  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company.  The  announcement  today  makes 
more  specific  the  timing  for  Commission 
commencement  of  the  of  the  rule  making 
proceeding. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  provides  that 
whenever  the  Commission  has  made  a  finding 
that  any  type  of  reactor  has  been  suflSclently 
developed  to  be  of  practical  value  for  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  purposes,  the  Commis- 
sion may  thereafter  Issue  licenses  for  facili- 
ties of  such  type  under  Section  103  of  the 
Act.  Licenses  for  nuclear  power  reactors 
built  to  date  have  been  issued  under  Section 
104b.,  which  authorizes  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear facilities  involved  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  development  activities  leading  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  practical  value  of 
such  facilities  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
purposes. 

The  Commission  has  considered  whether  a 
finding  of  practical  value  should  be  made  on 
two  previous  occasions.  In  a  public  rule 
making  proceeding  which  culminated  In  a 
Determination  dated  December  29,  1965,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  such  a  finding 
could  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  cost  In- 
formation limited  to  the  prototype  and  non- 
competitive nuclear  power  reactors  then  in 
operation.  The  Commission's  position  Is  sum- 
marized In  the  following  quotation  from  that 
Determination : 

■While  certain  economic  evaluations  gov- 
erning the  award  of  contracts  for  sc.iled-up 
plants  not  involving  Government  assistance 
provide  strong  indications  that  economic 
competitiveness  will  be  achieved,  we  have  de- 
cided to  exercise  jur  discretion  to  await  a 
reliable  estimate  o*'  the  economics  based  up- 
on a  demonstration  of  the  technology  and 
plant  performance.  Pending  the  completion 
of  scaled-up  plants,  and  the  information  to 
be  obtained  from  their  operation,  and  In 
light  of  the  legislative  history,  the  Commis- 
sion has  determined  that  there  has  not  yet 
be  in  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  cost  of 
ccnstruction  and  operation  of  light  water, 
nuclear  electric  plants  to  warrant  making  a 
statutory  finding  that  any  types  of  such  fa- 
cilities have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
of  practical  value  within  the  meaning  of 
section  102  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended." 

TTie  1965  Determination  and  Its  bases  were 
reaffirmed  by  the  Commission  on  December 
21.  1966.  m  a  denial  of  a  petition  for  rule 
making  filed  by  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference.  Inc.,  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

The  Commission's  Intention  to  Initiate 
rule  making  reconsideration  of  the  practical 
value  question  before  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  1970  Is  based  on  Its  expectation  that 
sufficient  Information  as  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  certain  types  of 
larger  sized  light  water  reactors  will  then 
be  available  to  provide  a  sound  basis,  with 
reasonable  extrapolation,  for  a  determination 
as  to  whether  such  types  of  reactors  are  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  be  of  practical  value 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  102  of  the 
Act. 

The  Commission  has  previously  stated  that 
it  also  intends  to  consider,  In  a  further  rule 
making  proceeding,  whether  to  change  Its 
present  regulations  (10  CFR  §5  50.24  and 
50.56)  so  that  any  operating  license  for  a 
facility  of  the  type  for  which  a  finding  of 
practical  value  has  been  made  would  be  Is- 


sued under  Section  103  of  the  Act.  even 
though  the  construction  permit  for  the  fa- 
culty may  have  been  issued  under  Section 
104  b.  A  pubUc  rule  making  proceeding  to 
consider  such  a  change  will  also  be  Initiated 
by  Jtme  30,  1970. 

A  finding  of  practical  value.  In  addition 
to  requiring  that  only  Section  103  licenses  be 
Issued  thereafter  for  the  reactor  type  or 
typ)es  covered,  would  have  the  following 
principal  legal  consequences: 

1.  The  proposed  Issuance  of  a  Section  103 
license  must  be  reported  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  an  advisory  opinion  on  antitrust 
aspects. 

2.  Preference  must  be  given  to  applications 
for  power  reactors  which  will  be  located  in 
high  cost  power  areas  In  the  United  States 
if  there  are  conflicting  applications  for  a 
limited  opportunity  for  such  licenses  Where 
there  are  such  conflicting  applications,  those 
submitted  by  public  or  cooperative  bodies 
must  be  given  preferred  consideration. 

3.  Notice  of  application  must  be  published 
for  four  consecutive  weeks  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  notice  must  be  given  to  various 
regulatory  agencies,  and  others. 

4.  Charges  for  use  of  source  and  special 
nuclear  material  may  not  be  w-aived  by  the 
Commission  for  a  Section  103  licensee  and 
charges  must  be  made  for  consumption  of 
nuclear  fuel. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act's  requirement  for 
a  finding  of  practical  value  and  the  statutory 
differences  In  treatment  between  facilities 
licensed  under  Section  104  b.  and  facilities 
licensed  under  Section  103  were  based  prin- 
cipally upon  an  anticipated  scarcity  of  nu- 
clear materials  and  the  desire  for  a  mecha- 
nism which  would  serve  to  designate  the 
point  at  which  a  facility  type  should  not  be 
eligible  for  further  Governmental  assistance. 
The  reasons  for  the  licensing  distinction 
have  either  receded  in  importance  or  been 
shown  to  have  less  significance  than  was  pre- 
viously attributed  to  them,  and  the  Com- 
mission Is  supporting  legislative  proposals, 
now  pending  before  the  Congress,  designed 
to  eliminate  the  practical  value  distinction 
between  Section  103  and  Section  104  b.  li- 
censing. Enactment  of  such  legislation  would 
remove  the  basis  and  need  for  Section  102 
rule  making  by  the  Commission. 

S.  212 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic   Energy   Act  of 
1954.   as   amended,   and    for   other   purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 2  e.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fallows: 

"e.  Source  and  special  nuclear  material, 
production  facilities,  and  utilization  facili- 
ties are  affected  with  the  public  interest, 
and  regulation  by  the  United  States  of  the 
production  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
.Tnd  of  the  facilities  used  In  connection  there- 
V  Ith  Is  necessary  in  the  national  interest 
to  aissure  the  common  defense  and  security, 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public,  and  to  control  the  thermal  effects 
of  the  release  of  liquid  effluents  to  the  en- 
\ironment" 

Sec  2.  Svibsectlon  3  d  of  the  Atomic  En- 
orgy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
10  re.id  as  follows: 

'd.  a  program  to  encourage  widespread 
participation  In  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
to  the  maximum  extent  consiste:U  with  the 
c  )mmon  defense  and  security,  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,  and  the  control  of 
the  thermal  effects  of  the  release  of  liquid 
efluents  to  the  environment." 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  31  p.. 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Utilization  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, atomic  energy,  and  radioactive  materl- 
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al  and  processes  entailed  In  the  utilization 
or  production  of  atomic  energy  or  such  ma- 
terial for  all  other  purpoees.  Including  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  usee,  the  generation  of 
usable  energy,  and  the  demonstration  of 
advances  In  the  commercial  or  industrial 
application  of  atomic  energy:    and". 

Sec.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  103.  Determination  of  Substantial 
Rbsxakch  AcnvrnEs. — Any  license  for  a  utili- 
zation facility  to  produce  electric  energy 
for  ultimate  sale  to  the  public  or  for  a  pro- 
duction facility  shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  103  unless  the  license  applicant  dem- 
onstrates, and  the  Commission  determines  in 
writing,  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
facility  Is  the  performance  of  substantial 
research  and  development  activities  for  the 
demonstration  of  significant  advances  In 
the  commercial  or  Industrial  application  of 
atomic  energy.  In  which  case  such  license 
shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  104." 

Sbc.  5  The  flrst  sentence  of  subsection 
103  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  Issue  li- 
censes to  persons  applying  therefor  to 
transfer  or  receive  .m  Interstate  commerce, 
manufacture,  produce,  transfer,  acquire,  fjos- 
seas,  use-Import,  or  export  under  the  terms 
of.  an  agreement  for  cooperation  arranged 
pursuant  to  section  123,  utilization  or  pro- 
duction facilities." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  104  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"b.  Subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the 
Commission  as  authorized  In  section  102, 
the  Commission  may  issue  to  any  person 
applying  therefor  a  license  for  a  utilization 
facility  to  produce  electric  energy  for  ulti- 
mate sale  to  the  public  or  a  production  fa- 
cility the  principal  purpose  of  which  Is  the 
performance  of  substantial  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  for  the  demonstration 
of  significant  advances  in  the  commercial 
or  industrial  application  of  atomic  energy. 
In  Issuing  licenses  under  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  impose  the  minimum 
amount  of  such  regulations  and  terms  of 
license  as  will  permit  the  Commission  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  under  this  Act  to 
promote  the  common  defense  and  security 
and  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public." 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  105  c.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"c.  The    Commisaton.    promptly    after   re- 
ceiving any  applicaUon  for  a  license  under 
section  103.  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  Attorney  General  who.  in  the     case  of 
an    application    to    construct    a    utilization 
or  production  facility  shall,  or  In  the  case 
of  an  application  to  operate  such  a  facility 
may.  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  no  event 
to  exceed  180  days  after  receiving  a  copy  of 
the     application,     advise     the     Commission 
whether,  insofar  as  he  can  determine,   the 
Issuance  of  such  license  or  the  activities  for 
which  the  license  Is  sought  would  tend  to 
create  or  maintain  a  situation  Inconsistent 
with    the    antitrust   laws,    and   such    advice 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  Commission  shall  give  due  consideration 
to    the   advice   received    from    the   Attorney 
General   and,    where   the   Commission   finds 
that  activities  under  any  license  would  tend 
to  create  a  situation  Inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust   laws,    is   authorized   and   directed 
to  refuse  to  issue  such  license  or  establish 
such   conditions   to  prevent  such   result   as 
the   Commission    may   determine   necessary 
and  appropriate.  Upon  the  request  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Commission  shall  furnish 
or  cause  to  be  furnished  such  information, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  contracU  be- 
tween the  applicant  and   other  parties  re- 
lating   to    activities    for   which    the   license 
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is  sought,  as  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  or  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  give  the  advice  called  for  by 
this  subsection.  Where  the  advice  furnished 
by  the  Attorney  General  states  In  substance 
that  he  does  not  favor  laeuance  of  such  li- 
cense or  requests  the  CommlaeloQ  to  impose 
thereon  conditions  requiring  such  applicant 
to  alter  or  enter  into  any  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  with  other  partlee  relating  to 
activities  for  which  the  license  Is  sought,  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  designee  shall  par- 
ticipate as  a  party  in  any  proceedings  that 
may  thereafter  be  held  on  such  license  ap- 
plication. The  Commission,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  may  except 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
such  classes  or  types  of  licensee  as  the  Com- 
mission may  determine  would  not  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  applicant's  activities  under 
the  antitrust  laws  as  specified  in  subsection 
106  a." 

Sec.  8.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  section: 

"Seo.  ill.  CoNTHOL  or  Thermal  Effects. — 
"a.  In  addition  to  any  other  requirements 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  not  Issue 
any  license  under  section  103  or  section  104 
b.  for  a  facility  except  to  those  persons  who 
are  equipped  to  observe  and  who  agree  to 
observe  applicable  and  nondiscriminatory 
Federal  and  State  standards  for  the  control 
of  the  thermal  effects  of  the  release  of  liquid 
effluents  from  such  facilities  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

"b.  The   Commission,    promptly   after   re- 
ceiving any  application  for  a  license  under 
section  103  or  section  104  b  ,  shall  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who.  in  the  case  of  an  application  to  con- 
struct  a    utilization    or   production   facility 
shall,  or  in  the  case  of  an  application  to  op- 
erate such  a  facility  may.  within  a  reasonable 
time,   in  no  event  to  exceed  90  days  after 
receiving  a  copy  of   the  application,   advise 
the  Commission  whether  the  license  appli- 
cant appears  equipped  to  observe  applicable 
and    nondiscriminatory    Federal    and    State 
standards    for    the   control    of   the    thermal 
effects  of  the  release  of  liquid  effluents  from 
such  facility  to  the  environment.  The  Com- 
mission shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
advice  received   from   the   Secretary   and   Is 
authorized  and  directed   to  refuse   to  Issue 
such  license  or  establish  such  conditions  as 
the    Commission    may    determine    necessary 
and  appropriate  to  effectuate   t^e   purposes 
of  this  section.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Commission  shall  furnish  or  cause 
to  be  furnished  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate  or  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  give  the  advice  called 
for  by   this  section.  The  Commission,   with 
the  approval  of  the   Secretary,   may  except 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section  such 
classes  or  types  of  license  applicetiaas  as  the 
Commission  may  specify." 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  161  1  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  prescribe  such  regulations  or  orders 
as  it  may  determine  nscessary  (1)  to  pro- 
tect Restricted  Data  received  by  any  person 
in  connection  with  any  activity  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  (2)  to  guard  against 
the  loss  or  diversion  of  any  special  nuclear 
material  acquired  by  any  person  pursuant 
to  section  53  or  produced  by  any  person  in 
connection  with  any  activity  authorized  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  and  to  prevent  any  use  or 
disposition  thereof  which  the  Commission 
may  determine  to  be  inimical  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  ( 3 )  to  govern 
any  activity  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  including  standards  and  restrictions 
governing  the  design,  location,  and  operation 
of  facilities  used  in  the  conduct  of  such  ac- 
tivity, m  order  to  protect  health,  minimize 
danger  to  life  or  property,  and,  with  respect 
to  facilities  within  the  purview  of  section 
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111,  control  the  thermal  effects  of  the  release 
of  liquid  effluents  to  the  environment." 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  161  n.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "finding  of  prac- 
tical value"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "determination  of  substantial  research 
activities". 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  161  o.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  105"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections  105  and  111". 

Sec.  12.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
182  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,    is   amended    to   read   eis    follows- 
"In  connection  with  applications  for  licenses 
to  operate  production  or  utilization  facili- 
ties, the  applicant  shall  state  such  technical 
specifications,  including  Information  of  the 
amount,  kind,  and  source  of  special  nuclear 
material  required,  the  place  of  the  use.  the 
specific   characteristics  of   the  facility,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Commission 
may,  by  rule  or  regulation,  deem  necessarv 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  find  that  the  utili- 
zation of  production  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial will  be  In  accord  with  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  and  will  provide  adequate 
protection  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public,  and   that,  with  respect  to  facilities 
within  the  purview  of  section  111.  the  appli- 
cant Is  equipped  to  observe  and  agrees  to 
observe    applicable    and    nondiscriminatory 
Federal  and  State  standards  for  the  control 
of  the  thermal  effects  of  the  release  of  liquid 
effluents  to  the  environment  " 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Under 
the  previous  order,  are  speeches  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  be  limited  to  3  minutes' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  limitation,  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  7  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
Introducing  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2676— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  THE  SALE  TO 
MINORS  OF  CERTAIN  OBSCENE 
MATERIALS 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  todav 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Ander- 
son, Senator  Bible.  Senator  Burdick. 
Senator  Cannon,  Senator  Eastland. 
Senator  Fannin,  Senator  Fonc.  Senator 
Gore,  Senator  Gurney,  Senator  Harris. 
Senator  Hart.  Senator  Hartke,  Senator 
Hollings,  Senator  Macnuson.  Senator 
Mansfield,  Senator  Metcalf,  Senator 
Randolph,  Senator  Stevens,  and  Sena- 
tor Thurmond.  I  am  introducing,  for 
apprcDriate  reference,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  sale  to  minors  of  obscene  materials 
that  have  been  transported  by  Interstate 
commerce  or  by  the  U.S.  malls. 

In  1963.  Ralph  Ginzburg.  a  New  York 
publisher,  was  convicted  and  sentenced 


to  5  years'  Imprisonment  for  sending  an 
obscene  edition  of  his  magazine,  Eros, 
through  the  mall.  In  1966,  following  the 
Supreme  Court's  afilrmatlon  of  his  con- 
viction,' Ginzburg  posed  the  following 
question : 

What  is  obscenity  anyway.  It's  not  defin- 
able, not  measurable,  a  bag  of  smoke,  it's 
like  witchery,  there's  no  such  thing? 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Ginzburg.  There  Is 
such  a  thing  as  obscenity.  You  may  have 
some  trouble  defining  it.  but  you  know  it 
when  you  see  it.  You  know  that  It  is  not 
James  Joyce's  "Ulysses."  It  is  not  the 
poems  of  Ovid.  It  is  not  the  Book  of  Ruth. 
Great  literature  and  poetry  may  deal 
with  sexual  matters,  but  they  are  still  art, 
not  pornography.  These  are,  of  course, 
many  borderline  cases,  with  which  the 
courts  struggled  for  many  years.  As  to 
such  material,  individuals  may  perhaps 
differ  from  each  other.  Let  us  admit  also 
that  standards  have  changed  over  the 
years  and  that  today  we  have  difficulty 
understanding  the  uproar  that  accom- 
panied the  use  of  the  word  "damn"  in 
"Gone  With  the  Wind." 

But  consider  the  trash  books  with  titles 
on  the  order  of  "Wicked  Wanton"  and 
"Sex  Siren"  that  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly prevalent  on  the  less  reputable 
bookstands.  These  high-priced  formula 
pulps  are  turned  out  by  the  score,  vir- 
tually overnight.  They  are  cheaply  bound 
and  printed.  They  have  no  beginning  and 
no  end.  They  have  little  plot  and  no  char- 
acters worth  remembering.  In  sum  they 
have  no  literary  merit  whatsoever.  They 
do,  however,  describe  in  vivid  terms  the 
most  lurid  sexual  aberrations  known  to 
man.  Are  they  obscene,  Mr.  Ginsburg?  I 
think  so.  Worse  even,  let  us  consider  the 
so-called  French  postcards,  and  playing 
cards,  and  stag  films  that  in  still  and 
motion  pictures  show  heterosexual  and 
homosexual  relations  of  every  nature 
and  kind.  We  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
Anthony  Comstock  or  even  to  be  old 
fashioned  to  label  these  items  obscene. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  material 
panders  to  prurient  interests,  violates 
con  tempo  rarj'  community  standards,  and 
is  utterly  and  completely  devoid  of  re- 
deeming social  value?  Clearly,  it  consti- 
tutes hard-core  pornography.  Clearly,  it 
represents  speech  that  is  not  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  protection  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  overly  concerned 
about  what  adults  buy  or  read  or  see.  Ma- 
ture adults  are  usually  quite  capable  of 
selecting  their  own  reading  matter  and 
coping  responsibly  with  its  content.  I 
am  very  concerned,  however,  that  as 
much  as  75  percent  of  the  pornographic 
material  circulated  in  this  country  even- 
tually falls  into  the  hands  of  minors.  I 
am  concerned  that  much  of  this  material 
reaches  the  unformed  minds  and  emo- 
tions of  young  boys  and  girls. 

I  cannot  prove  that  a  particular  child 
read  a  particular  manuscript  and  as  a 
result  committed  a  crime  or  suffered 
emotional  problems.  I  do  not  need  such 
proof  and  neither  does  any  other  par- 
ent. I  am  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  findings  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 


'  Ginzburg  v.   Vnited  States,  393  U.S.  463 
(1966). 


Medicine  that  such  reading  "Interferes 
with  the  development  of  a  healthy  at- 
titude and  respect  for  the  opposite  sex." 
Such  interference  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  result  of  the  sick  and  distorted 
manner  in  which  pornography  portrays 
sex.  No  one  would  suggest  that  all  or 
even  most  youngsters  would  be  detri- 
mentally affected  by  exposure  to  pornog- 
raphy. But  some  might.  I  am  convinced 
by  the  expressed  views  of  noted  psychia- 
trists that  by  exposing  healthy  boys  and 
girls  to  abnormalities  you  might  do  per- 
manent character  damage. 

At  the  very  least  I  am  convinced  and 
satisfied  by  such  authoritative  opinions 
to  the  extent  that  I  do  not  wish  to  test 
the  findings,  not  with  my  children  nor 
with  anyone  else's. 

Parents,  of  course,  are  responsible  for 
raising,  caring  for,  and  nurturing  their 
own  sons  and  daughters.  And  we  wel- 
come these  chores.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  wish  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
monitor  their  every  activity,  examine 
every  piece  of  mail  that  they  receive,  and 
constantly  search  their  rooms  for  hid- 
den contraband.  In  order  to  be  a  match 
for  those  who  pander  filth  for  the  dollar's 
sake,  we  must  have  the  support  of  laws 
designed  to  aid  us  in  the  discharge  of 
our  responsibilities. 

Pornography  is  big  business  with  an 
immense  profit  margin.  Estimates  as  to 
the  annual  take  of  the  smut  industry 
have  ranged  as  high  as  a  $2  billion  per 
year.  With  so  much  money  at  stake.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  pornographers  ply 
their  trade  so  diligently.  To  subdue  this 
massive  operation,  we  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  vigilant,  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  laws  that  are  designed  to 
convince  the  peddlers  of  pornography 
that  the  risks  of  their  activities  outweigh 
the  potential  monetary  rewards.  To  be 
certain  there  are  already  numerous  laws 
on  the  books.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  excessively  vague  or  are  otherwise 
subject  to  constitutional  attack.  When 
trained  law  enforcement  officers  cannot 
be  certain  of  the  applicability  of  a  stat- 
ute, and  when  prosecutors  and  judges 
have  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  convic- 
tions obtained  under  it.  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  be  an  effective  weapon  in  the 
war  against  obscenity. 

Many  of  the  existing  laws  are  also  not 
as  effective  as  they  might  be  because 
they  apply  the  same  standards  to  chil- 
dren as  they  do  to  adults.  These  statutes 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions that  would  allow  a  broader  attack 
on  the  material  peddled  to  children  than 
on  that  purchased  by  adults.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  a  number  of  thoughtful  legis- 
lative proposals  introduced  this  year  are 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  these 
court  decisions.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  waste  any  ammunition  that  we  have 
at  our  disposal. 

In  drafting  the  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today,  I  have  attempted  to 
utilize  all  available  ammunition  while 
adhering  closely  to  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  courts.  I  began  with  the 
proposition  that  obscenity  Is  not  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  press  and  may  be  regulated 
by  a  properly  drafted  and  administered 
statute.  The  Supreme  Court  has  specif- 
ically affirmed  that  proposition  in  Roth 


against  United  States.'  In  Roth,  the 
Court  also  established  for  the  first  time 
the  constitutional  test  for  obscenity. 
That  test,  as  subsequently  amplified  in 
Jacobellis  against  Ohio '  and  the  Fanny 
Hill  case  *  has  three  elements,  all  of 
which  must  coalesce.  In  order  for  mate- 
rial to  be  considered  obscene  and  not 
subject  to  the  strictures  of  the  first 
amendment,  it  must  be  established  that: 

First,  the  dominant  theme  of  the  mate- 
rial taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  a  pruri- 
ent interest  in  sex; 

Second,  the  material  is  patently  offen- 
sive because  it  affronts  contemporary 
community  standards  relating  to  the  de- 
scription or  representation  of  sexual 
matters,  and 

Third,  the  material  is  utterly  without 
redeeming  social  value. 

Of  course,  in  Ralph  Ginzberg's  own 
case,  the  Court  held  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  material  was  presented  to  the 
public  is  evidence  that  can  be  considered 
in  determining  if  it  fits  the  definition  of 
obscenity. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  most  sig- 
nificant case  since  Roth  Involves  another 
Ginsberg,  Sam  Ginsberg,  the  owner  of 
Sam's  Stationery  and  Luncheonette  in 
Bellmore,  Long  Island.  Samuel  Ginsberg 
was  tried  and  convicted  under  a  New 
York  criminal  obscenity  statute  that  pro- 
hibits the  sale  to  minors  under  17  years 
of  age  of  material  defined  as  obscene  not 
on  the  basis  of  its  effect  on  adults  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  its  prurient  ap- 
peal, offenslveness  and  social  importance 
to  such  minors.  Ginsberg  attacked  the 
law  in  its  face,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
rejected  his  position.'  Justice  Brennan 
wrote  the  opinion  for  the  Court.  The 
Court  said,  in  sum,  that  obscenity  is  not 
within  the  area  of  protected  speech  or 
press:  that  the  power  of  the  State  to 
control  the  conduct  of  children  reaches 
beyond  the  scope  of  its  authority  over 
adults:  and  that  the  Court  cannot  validly 
take  the  position  that  defining  the  ob- 
scenity of  material  on  the  basis  of  its 
appeal  to  minors  has  no  relation  to  the 
objective  of  protecting  such  minors  from 
harm.  The  Court  also  found  that  the 
statute  was  not  unconstitutionally  vague 
and  had  the  necessary  requirement  of 
scienter  implied  within  its  strictures. 
These  latter  findings  deal,  of  course,  with 
familiar  problems  of  procedural  due 
process. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  Introducing 
today  Ls  patterned  after  the  provisions  of 
the  New  York  statute'  upheld  in  Gins- 
berg. 

It  is  a  criminal  statute,  not  one  involv- 
ing prior  restraint,  and  will  provide  those 
accused  of  violating  it  with  all  the  due 
process  safeguards  surrounding  a  crim- 
inal trial.  The  bill  would  make  illegal 


•354  U.S.  476  (1957)  reh.  den.  355  U.S.  852. 
"378  U.S.  184  (1964). 

•  A  hook  named  "John  Cleland's  Memoirs 
of  a  Woman  of  Pleasure"  v.  The  Attorney 
General  of  MasaachiLsetts,  383  U.S.  413 
(1966). 

•  Ginsberg  v.  State  of  New  York,  390  US 
629  (1968),  7-e?i.  den.  391  US  971. 

« I  believe  that  the  modlficatlona  that  I 
have  made  represent  Improvements.  Foolish 
Figleaves,  a  thoughtful  book  by  Richard 
H.  Kuh  was  particularly  helpful. 
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the  sale  or  exhibition  to  children  under 
16  years  of  age  of  books,  photographs, 
drawings  and  movies  that  pomographl- 
cally  depict  or  describe  sexual  conduct 
and  sexual  excitement,  including  sado- 
masochistic abuse.  Pornographic  is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  effect  on  minors  and, 
therefore,  reaches  beyond  the  limits 
proscribed  for  the  regulation  of  material 
sold  to  adults.  The  legislation  sanctions 
only  knowing  intentional  behavior. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  is  designed  care- 
fully so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any 
parent's  guidance  and  supervision  of  his 
own  child.  Immunity  is  also  provided  for 
schools,  museums,  and  libraries. 

No  one  law,  even  if  vigorously  enforced, 
could  in  itself  put  the  purveyors  of  filth 
out  of  business.  The  legislation  that  I  am 
proposing,  however,  will,  I  believe,  be  a 
powerful,  dependable  weapon  in  the  ar- 
senal of  our  law  enforcement  officials. 
Hopefully,  it  will  be  utilized  to  do  heavy 
damage  to  those  whose  trade  endangers 
the  impressionable  minds  of  our  children. 
No  doubt,  despite  the  safeguards  in- 
corporated in  it.  this  legislation  will  be 
critic(?£d  by  those  who  fear  any  regu- 
lation of  the  written  or  spoken  word.  To 
these  critics  let  me  say  that  I  respect 
their  views  and   understand  and  share 
their  concern  for  the  defense  of  our  basic 
freedom.s.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  narrow,  carefully  drafted  law  de- 
signed to  protect  young  children  from 
the  tensions  and  distortions  that  are  in- 
herent   in    pornography    encroaches   in 
any  manner  on  our  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  press.  I  must  agree  with  the 
words  of  Norman  Thomas,  a  man  who 
had  a   deep   and   abiding  belief  in  the 
need  to  maintain  the  viability  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights : 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  order  to  protect 
the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  press  we 
have  to  turn  our  children  .  .  .  over  to  the 
kind  of  visual  exploitation  of  base  emotion, 
and  the  arousal  of  base  emotion  to  which  of 
course  this  literature,  this  pornographic  lit- 
erature, these  films  and  cards  and  all  the 
rest  are  directed  .  .  . 


I  think  in  these  times  with  this  terrible 
increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency,  with  this 
immensely  profitable  flood  of  pornography 
using  techniques  never  before  available  to 
the  seducers  of  the  Innocent,  /  think  it  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  u-e  are  so  bound  by  a 
very  extreme  interpretation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  that  ue  cannot  act:- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2676  >  to  prohibit  the  sale 
to  minors  of  certain  obscene  materials 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  or 
by  the  U.S.  mails,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  ifor  himself 
and  other  Senators » .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 


■  Hearing  on  Juvenile  delinquency  (obscene 
and  pornographic  materials)  before  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
84th  Cong..  1st  sess..  217-21   (1955). 


8.  2676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
71  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended : 

(1)  By  adding  a  new  section  1466  as 
follows : 

■'§  1466.  Sale  of  matter  harmful  to  minors 
"(a)   Definitions.  As  used  In  this  section: 
"(1)    'Minor'  means  any  person  less  than 
sixteen  years  old. 

"(11)  'Adult'  means  any  person  sixteen 
years  old  or  older. 

"(ill)  "Sexual  conduct'  means  human  mas- 
turtwtlon,  sexual  intercourse,  or  any  touch- 
ing of  the  genitals,  pubic  areas,  or  buttocks 
of  the  hiunan  male  or  female,  or  the  breast  of 
the  female,  whether  alone  or  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  or  opposite  sex  or  between 
humans  and  animals  in  an  act  of  apparent 
sexual  stimulation  or  gratification. 

"(Iv)  'Sexual  excitement'  means  the  con- 
dition of  human  male  or  female  genitals 
when'  In  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation,  or  the 
sensual  experiences  of  humans  engaging  in 
or  witnessing  sexual  conduct. 

"(v)  "Sado-masochlstlc  abuse' means  flagel- 
lation or  torture  by  or  upon  a  person  clad  in 
undergarments,  a  mask  or  bizarre  costume, 
or  the  condition  of  being  fettered,  bound  or 
otherwise  physically  restrained  on  the  part  of 
one  so  clothed. 

"(vl)  "Harmful  to  minors'  means  that 
quality  of  any  description  or  representation, 
in  whatever  form,  of  sexual  conduct,  sexual 
excitement,  or  sado-masochistic  atmse,  when 
It: 

"(A)  predominately  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent Interest  of  minors;  and 

"(B)  is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  In  the  adult  community  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  what  Is  suitable  material  for 
minors,  and 

"(C)  Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
Importance  for  minors. 

•'ivlD  'knowing'  means  having  general 
knowledge  of  or  reason  to  know,  or  a  belief 
or  ground  for  belief  which  warrants  further 
inspection  or  Inqulrv  of  both  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(A)  the  general  nature  and  content  of 
any  material  described  herein  which  Is 
reasonably  susceptible  to  examination  by  the 
defendant,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'con- 
tent' of  the  materials,  and 

"(B)  the  fact  that  the  materials  have  been 
or  will  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  or 
by  the  U.S.  malls,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
'character'  of  the  materials. 

■'(b)   Selling  obscene  material  to  minors 
"(1)    A  person  Is  guilty  of  selling  obscene 
material  to  minors  when  knowing  Its  char- 
acter  and   content,    he  sells   or   loans   to   a 
minor  for  monetary  consideration. 

"(A)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body  that  depicts 
sexual  conduct,  sexual  excitement  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse,  that  Is  harmful  to  minors, 
and  that  has  been  or  will  be  shipped  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  by  the  U.S.  malls;  or 

"(B)  any  book,  paperback,  pamphlet,  mag- 
azine, or  other  written  or  printed  matter 
however  reproduced,  or  sound  recording 
which  contains  any  matter  enumerated  In 
paragraph  (A)  hereof ,  or  explicit  and  detailed 
verbal  descriptions  or  narrative  accounts  of 
sexual  excitement,  sexual  conduct  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse,  that,  taken  as  a  whole. 
Is  harmful  to  minors  and  that  has  been  oi- 
will  be  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  or  by 
the  U.S.  malls: 

"(11)  A  person  Is  guilty  of  selling  obscene 
materials  to  minors  when  knowing  the  char- 
acter and  content  of  a  motion  picture,  show 
or  other  presentation  that.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  depicts  sexual  conduct,  sexual  excite- 
ment,   or    sado-masochistic    abuse,    that    is 


harmful  to  minors,  and  that  has  been  or  will 
be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  or  by  the 
U.S.  malls,  he: 

"(A)  exhibits  such  motion  picture,  show 
or  other  presentation  to  a  minor  for  a  mone- 
tary consideration;  or 

"(B)  sells  to  a  minor  an  admission  ticket 
or  pass  to  premises  whereon  there  Is  ex- 
hibited or  to  be  exhibited  such  motion  pic- 
ture, show  or  presentation;  or 

"(C)  admits  a  minor  for  monetary  con- 
sideration to  premises  whereon  there  is  ex- 
hibited or  to  be  exhibited  such  motion  pic- 
ture, show  or  other  presentation. 

"  ( III )  An  employer  actively  participating  in 
the  operation  of  a  business  may  be  held 
criminally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those 
employees  in  such  business  that  are  In  viola- 
tion of  this  section  when  those  acts  are  per- 
formed within  the  scope  of  the  employee's 
employment. 

"(iv)  A  person  found  guilty  of  selling  ob- 
scene material  to  minors  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  and  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years 
for  the  first  offense  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  and  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years  for  each  additional  of- 
fense. 

"(V)  Selling  obscene  materials  to  minors 
shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  section  when: 
"(A)  the  minor  Is  accompanied  by  his 
parent  or  legal  guardian,  or  when  the  minor 
Is  accompanied  by  an  adult,  and  the  defend- 
ant has  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  adult 
accompanying  the  minor  Is  not  the  minor's 
parent  or  guardian;  or 

"(B)  the  defendant  is  charged  with  the 
sale  of  materials  the  obscene  portion  of 
which  form  merely  a  minor  and  Incidental 
part  of  an  otherwise  non-offending  whole 
and  which  serve  some  purpose  therein  other 
than  tltlllatlon. 

"'(vl)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  render  illegal  the  selling,  lending, 
giving,  or  exhibiting  to  minors  of  the  ma- 
terials proscribed  herein  when: 

"(A)    the   defendant   is  in   a   parental   or 
guardianship   relationship   with   the   minor 
or 

"(B)  the  defendant  Is  a  bona  fide  school, 
museum,  or  public  library,  or  is  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  an  employee  of  such  organiza- 
tion or  of  a  retail  outlet  affiliated  with  and 
serving  the  educational  purposes  of  such 
organization:  or 

"(C)  the  defendant  is  distributing,  selling, 
or  otherwise  commercially  marketing  or  rent- 
ing a  book,  magazine,  pamphlet,  paperback, 
or  other  written  or  printed  matter  that  is  a 
serious  and  bona  fide  treatise  or  handbook  on 
sexual  functioning,  guidance,  hygiene,  or 
problems,  and  is  advertised  and  marketed  as 
such;  or  Is  officially  Involved  with  legitimate 
research  in  these  areas. 

"(c)  Presumptions — The  following  rebut- 
table presumptions  are  applicable  to  this 
section: 

"(I)  Any  person  owning,  operating,  or  em- 
ployed In  the  business  of  selling,  offering 
for  sale,  renting,  or  exhibiting  any  of  the 
materials  proscribed  for  minors  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge 
of  which  materials  In  the  establishment  have 
been  transported  by  Interstate  commerce  or 
by  the  United  States  mails. 

"(11)   An  employee  who  sells  obscene  ma- 
terials to  minors  in  or  about  his  place  of 
employment  Is  presumed  to  have  acted  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment. 
"(d)   Defenses: 

"(1)  In  any  prosecution  for  selling  obscene 
material  to  minors,  it  Is  an  affirmative  de- 
fense that : 

"(A)  the  defendant  or  his  employee  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  and  did  honestly 
believe  that  the  minor  Involved  was  sixteen 
years  old  or  older;  and 

"(B)  such  minor  exhibited  to  the  defend- 
ant a  draft  card,  drivers  license,  birth  certifi- 
cate or  other  official   or  apparently  official 
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document  purporting  to  establlEb  that  such 
minor  was  sixteen  years  old  or  older. 

"(11)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to 
a  chtwge  of  violating  this  section  by  filling 
a  minor's  mall  order  request  for  obscene  ma- 
terial that  the  defendant  made  reasonable 
efforts  to  determine  that  the  purchaser  of 
the  material  was  sixteen  years  old  or  older: 
Provided  that  reasonable  efforts  shall  not 
solely  consist  of  the  asking  the  minor  to 
state  he  Is  sixteen  years  old  or  older." 

(2)  By  adding  to  the  analysis  of  chapter 
71  of  title  la.  United  States  Code,  the  follow- 
ing new  Item; 

"1466.  Sale  of  matter  harmful  to  minors." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  tax  fair- 
ness is  the  No.  1  complaint  of  many  con- 
stituents, a  close  second  is  concern  over 
the  mushrooming  availability  of  obscene 
materials — obscene  by  any  definition. 

The  problem  is  not  only  that  such  ma- 
terial, however  broadly  or  narrowly  de- 
fined, is  available  for  purchase  or  view- 
ing, but  also  that  increasing  amounts  of 
such  material  are  being  sent  through  the 
mail  unsolicited. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  estimate 
that  75  percent  of  such  material  ends  up 
in  the  hands  of  minors. 

Rational  men  of  good  will  can  and  do 
differ  on  what  is  pornographic. 

Rational  men  of  good  will  can  and  do 
differ  on  what  authority  the  State  has  in 
a  free  society  to  regulate  the  availability 
of  obscene  material  for  adult  consump- 
tion. 

There  is  disagreement  on  the  need  of 
censoring  such  material  for  adults. 

But  despite  this  disagreement  on  con- 
trolling what  material  adults  may  choose 
to  read  and  to  watch — I  believe  that  most 
of  us  can  agree  that  there  is  a  strong  case 
for  greater  control  of  the  material  avail- 
able to  minors. 

Indeed,  the  trust  of  most  complaints 
in  this  area  is  concern  over  efforts  made 
to  sell  such  material  to  minors. 

As  a  parent  of  eight  children.  I  share 
that  concern. 

Because  of  that  concern,  I  today  co- 
sponsor  S.  2676,  a  bill,  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  to  minors  of  certain  ob- 
scene material  transported  in  interstate 
commerce  or  by  the  U.S.  mails. 

There  is  every  reas(Jn  to  believe  that 
this  bill  is  constitutional  and  will  be  ef- 
fective. 

The  bill  is  based  on  four  propositions 
set  out  in  a  series  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  most  recently  the  1968  ruling 
in  Ginsberg  versus  New  York : 

First.  Obscenity  is  not  protected  by 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press. 

Second.  Obscene  material  can  be 
defined. 

Third.  The  State  has  broader  authority 
to  control  the  conduct  of  minors  than 
of  adults. 

Fourth.  The  State  is  not  prohibited 
from  defining  obscene  material  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  minors. 

In  Ginsberg  against  New  York,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a  State  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  to  minors  of  material 
defined  as  obscene  in  terms  of  its  effects 
on  minors  rather  than  on  adults. 

The  bill  I  cosponsor  today  is  patterned 
on  that  law. 

In  short,  the  bill  defines  pornography 
in  tei-ms  of  its  effect  on  minors;   sets 


criminal  penalties  for  selling  or  exhibit- 
ing obscene  material  to  minors;  protects 
the  rights  of  the  accused  by  requiring  a 
criminal  jury  trial;  and,  permits  the  sale 
of  such  material  to  minors  accompanied 
by  a  parent  or  legal  guardian  and  to 
schools,  museums,  and  libraries. 

Mr.  President,  short  of  outright  and 
total  censorship  of  all  publications,  I 
know  of  no  law  which  will  force  all 
material  considered  pornographic  out  of 
circulation. 

I  know  of  no  law  which  will  totally  in- 
sure that  such  materials,  no  matter  how 
defined,  will  not  reach  minors. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  must  rest  with 
parents,  churches  and  schools. 

For  example,  effective  public  boycott 
of  a  movie  or  television  show  will  do  more 
in  determining  acceptable  standards  than 
any  legislation  or  office  of  censorship. 

However,  having  said  that.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  State  has  no 
authority  to  help  parents  who  seek  to 
provide  guidance  in  developing  their 
children's  taste  and  intellect. 

That  is  a  clear  responsibility  of  par- 
ents and  should  not  be  undercut  by  per- 
sons seeking  profit  from  playing  to  the 
prurient  interest  of  minors. 

To  argue  that  such  authority  's  not 
needed  because  we  have  no  proof  that 
exposure  to  obscene  material  is  harmful 
to  minors  is  to  argue  that  society  and 
parents  do  not  have  an  interest  in  seek- 
ing to  develop  in  the  young  a  knowledge 
of  sex,  literature,  and  the  arts  that  is 
both  healthy  and  wholesome. 

As  a  parent  I  believe  I  do  have  that 
responsibility. 

The  bill  I  cosponsor  today  is  designed 
to  assist  parents  to  meet  that  respon- 
sibility, and  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  parent  who  decides  what  some  may 
consider  pornographic  is  suitable  mate- 
rial for  his  children. 

I  recognize  and  sympathize  with  those 
persons  concerned  about  any  censoring 
of  the  written  and  spoken  word. 

That  concern  is,  of  course,  at  the 
heart  of  the  question  of  controlling  the 
availability  of  obscene  material  to  adults. 

In  a  free  society,  it  is  extremely  difB- 
cult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  a 
broad  definition  of  what  adults  consider 
pornographic.  Tastes  varj',  even  within 
communities. 

Nevertheless,  a  carefully  drawn  bill  to 
help  parents  guide  their  children  toward 
material  which  the  parents,  as  individ- 
uals, feel  is  proper  does  not  infiinge  on 
the  basic  freedoms  so  often  thought  to 
be  endangered  by  bills  in  this  area. 

This  bill  both  protects  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  attacks  the  efforts  of 
those  who  seek  profits  from  playing  to 
the  prurient  interest  of  minors. 

I  join  the  able  Senator  from  Mar>'land 
in  the  introduction  of  this  bill;  I  will 
join  him  in  efforts  to  schedule  prompt 
hearings. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
SURTAX 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  one 
adverse  effect  of  deferring  enactment  of 
H.R.  12290  which  as  yet  has  not  been 
mentioned. 


In  previous  statements  I  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  problem  created 
in  the  financial  communities  as  the  result 
of  the  continued  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  Congress  will  or  will  not  extend 
the  surcharge  and  if  so,  at  what  rates, 
and  whether  Congress  will  or  will  not 
repeal  the  investment  credit  and  if  so, 
its  elTective  date. 

Businessmen  need  to  know  the  rules 
under  which  they  are  expected  to  oper- 
ate, and  a  continuation  of  this  uncer- 
tainty is  having  and  will  continue  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  economy. 

But  there  is  an  additional  argument 
for  prompt  action  on  H.R.  12290  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  the 
point  I  wish  to  discuss  today. 

The  argument  is  made,  'It  will  not 
make  any  difference  if  we  enact  month- 
to-month  extensions  of  withholding  and 
pass  the  surcharge  extension  any  time." 
On  the  contrary  it  does  make  a  tremen- 
dous difference. 

By  merely  extending  the  withholding 
rates  on  the  wage  earners  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  large  taxpayers  who  file 
estimated  returns  have  a  definite  ad- 
vantage in  that  they  can  legally  reduce 
their  estimates  on  the  assumption  that 
the  10-percent  surcharge  is  no  longer  the 
law;  it  has  not  been  extended.  All  that 
Congress  is  doing  is  extending  the  with- 
holding rates. 

I  have  asked  the  Treasury  Department 
to  compile  an  estimate — the  table  to  be 
incorporated  at  the  end  of  my  remarks — 
of  the  additional  deferral  of  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  due  that 
could  result  from  successive  month-to- 
month  extensions  of  withholding  as  a 
substitute  for  passing  the  surcharge  ex- 
tension. 

According  to  this  table  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  the  August  reve- 
nue will  be  about  $50  million  lower  if  we 
rely  on  month-to-month  extensions  than 
it  would  be  if  we  passed  the  surcharge 
extension  now.  Tlie  cumulative  loss  will 
be  $685  million  if  we  are  still  relying  on 
month-to-month  extensions  through 
September,  and  by  December  if  month- 
to-month  extensions  are  still  being  used 
the  cumulative  revenue  loss  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  debt  will  be  $1,355 
billion. 

Senators  should  understand  what 
these  figures  mean.  We  are  proceeding 
on  the  premise  that  ultimately  the  sur- 
charge will  be  passed.  We  are  telling  the 
wage  and  salarj'  earners  of  America  that 
we  are  going  to  withhold  taxes  on  their 
income  as  if  we  had  passed  the  sur- 
charge. This  is  what  the  withholding  ex- 
tension does. 

Most  of  the  wealthy  taxpayers,  how- 
ever, and  the  corporations  pay  a  large 
amount  of  estimated  tax.  We  cannot  re- 
quire these  taxpayers  to  increase  their 
estimated  tax  payments  until  we  in- 
crease the  legal  liability  for  1969 — that 
is,  until  we  pass  the  surcharge  extension. 
When  we  defer  passage  of  the  surcharge 
extension  and  enact  monthly  withhold- 
ing extensions,  we  are  collecting  more 
money  from  wage  and  salary  earners 
but  not  from  the  wealthy  people  and  the 
corporations  that  pay  estimated  tax.  We 
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are  telling  them  that  they  can  reduce 
their  estimated  tax  proDortionately  ana 
pay  us  later. 

What  we  are  doing  Is  providing  in- 
terest-free loans  to  wealthy  taxpayers 
and  corporations  at  a  time  when  the 
prime  interest  rate  is  8'/2  percent  nomi- 
nally and  over  10  percent  in  effect  due 
to  compensating  balance  requirements. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Treasury 
will  have  to  pay  additional  interest  at 
close  to  7  percent  per  annum  on  the 
borrowing  necessary  to  make  up  these 
Interest-free  loans. 

There  is  another  aspect  that  arises 
from  the  mere  extension  of  the  withhold- 
ing rates.  Many  corporations  report  their 
income  tax  liabilities  on  a  fiscal  year 
rather  than  a  calendar  year  basis. 

H.R.  12290  proposes  to  repeal  the  in- 
vestment credit  as  of  April  18,  1969;  how- 
ever, a  company  whose  fiscal  year  ends 
between  April  and  whatever  date  Con- 
gress enacts  this  bill  gains  an  additional 
benefit.  For  example,  suppose  this  com- 
pany between  those  dates  purchases 
equipment  which  under  existing  law  is 
eligible -for  the  7-percent  investment 
credit.  That  company  in  filing  its  tax 
return  must  comply  with  the  law  as  of 
the  date  it  files  its  tax  return.  That 
means  it  would  automatically  deduct  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  from  its  fis- 
cal year  tax  obligation  for  equipment 
purchased  after  the  April  date. 

It  is  true  that  later,  should  Congress 
repeal  the  investment  credit  retroactively 
the  company  would  be  required  to  file  an 
amended  return  and  refund  this  invest- 
ment credit  to  the  Government.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  company  would 
have  had  the  use  of  the  money  and  con- 
ceivably could  have  invested  it  in  Treas- 
ury bills  bearing  6  percent  until  such 
time  as  Congress  decided  to  enact  the 
law.  The  Government  would  not  recover 
this  interest  because  Congress  in  retro- 
actively enacting  a  tax  cannot  place  a 
penalty  upon  a  taxpayer  for  not  having 
paid  the  tax  before  the  law  was  passed. 
I  have  pointed  out   the  decided  ad- 
vantages that  can  accrue  to  the  corpora- 
tions and  large  taxpayers  as  the  result 
of  congressional  delays  in  acting  on  this 
surtax  bill.  Now  I  shall  point  out  the 
disadvantages  to  the  wage  earners  whose 
taxes  would  be  withheld  under  a  series  of 
withholding  extensions. 

Suppose,  in  the  final  analysis.  Congress 
did  not  extend  the  suitax.  When  the 
wage  earners  file  their  tax  returns  next 
April  they  would  get  a  refund  of  the 
additional  withholdings,  but  they  would 
not  get  any  interest  on  this  overwith- 
holdlng. 

The  Government  would  have  had  the 
use  of  their  money,  interest  free,  from 
6  to  8  months. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  re- 
sponsible and  equitable  manner  in  which 
this  issue  can  be  settled,  and  that  is  by 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
H.R.  12290.  There  is  no  reason  why  action 
cannot  be  taken  promptly.  It  would  be 
a  near  catastrophe  to  wait  for  the  tax 
reform  now  being  considered  by  the 
House.  Tax  reform  is  needed,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  will  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Senate  before  this  session 


of  Congress  ends;  but  its  proper  con- 
sideration will  take  time — and  time  is 
rimnlng  out  In  our  fight  against  infla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  table  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department  showing  the 
results  of  monthly  extensions  of  with- 


holding rates  and  the  potential  wind- 
falls that  will  develop  for  the  wealthy 
taxpayers  and  corporations  should  ac- 
tion on  the  surtax  extension  be  unduly 
delayed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TAX  POSTPONEMENT  GRANTED  BY  SUCCESSIVE  MONTHLY  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  CURRENT  WITHHOLDING  RATES  WITHOUT 

ENACTMENT  OF  THE  SURCHARGE 

|ln  mjllionsi 


Additional  deferral  of  estimated  tax  due  to— 


Month-to-month  extension  through — 


Corporate 
Income 


Investment 
credit 


Individual 
Income 


Total 


Cumulative 
deferral 


August J30  $10 

September 4S0  no 

October 30  10 

November 30  10 

December 450  Ufl 


75 
10 
10 
10 


ISO 

635 

50 

SO 

S70 


15U 
685 
735 
785 
1.355 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Requests  for  Ap- 
propriations   FOR    Fiscal    Year    1970    for 
Federal    Bureau    op   Investigation    Acad- 
emy AT  QUANTICO,  VA.    (S.  DOC.  NO.  29) 

A  communication  from  ttxe  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  requests  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  In  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  In  the  amount  of  $7.4  million, 
for  completion  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Academy  In  Quantlco,  Va. 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Proposed  2-Year  Extension  of  Rural 
Housing   Attthorizations 
A    letter   from    the   Secretary   of   Agricul- 
ture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation   to   amend    title   V   of    the   Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  a  2-year  extension 
of    rural    housing    authorizations,    and    for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United    States,    transmitting    pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram   under   title   II   of   the   Economic   Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity    (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Prospectuses  for  Proposed  Leases 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  prospectuses,  which  propose 
acquisition  of  space  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT   AT    THE     TOCKS    ISLAND 
DAM— DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN- 
REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE— IS 
REPT.  NO.  91-328) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  report 
favorably  an  original  bill  (S.  2678)  to 
amend  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  to  provide  for  optimum  de- 
velopment at  Tocks  Island  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
my  senior  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Randolph,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  filed  earlier  today 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 
an  original  bill  (S.  2678)  to  amend  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966,  be  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Cooper). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Boderic  L.  O'Connor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Spurgeon  M.  Keeny,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  11249.  An  act  to  amend  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  such  Center  (Rept.  No.  91-327) . 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  2669  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  certain  scientific  instruments  for  the  use 
of  certain  universities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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S.  2670.  A  Irill  for  the  relief  of  Oiueeppe  Dl 
Nardo; 

S.  2671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  QlusejH)* 
Mangano;  and 

S.  2672.  A  bill  designating  July  20  of  each 
year  as  a  legal  public  holiday  to  tJe  known 
as  "Moon  Landing  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2673.  A  bill  to  permit  a  Federal  em- 
ployee to  transfer  his  enrollment  from  a  Fed- 
eral health  benefltp  plan  to  another  plan 
under  certain  additional  droumstances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he  in- 
troduced S.  2672  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2674.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inoute  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2675.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  lands  located 
in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Btjrdick, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Guk- 
net,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Thukmond)  : 

S.  2676.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  to  mi- 
nors of  certain  obscene  materials  transported 
in  interstate  commerce  or  by  the  U.S.  maUs, 
;ind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  MuNDT,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 

S.  2677.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disruption  of 
federally  assisted  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
.■^uch  prohibition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    earlier    in    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2678.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  to  provide  for 
optimum  development  at  Tocks  Island  Dam 
;ind  Reservoir  project;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
reported  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia : 

S.  2679.  A  bill  designating  July  20  of  each 
year  as  a  legal  public  holiday  to  be  known 
as  Manned  Lunar  Landing  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  introduced  the  bill  appear 
later  In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  20th  day  of  July  in  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Man  In  Space  Day":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooldwatk*  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  2672— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  JULY  20  OF  EACH 
YEAR  AS  "MOON  LANDING  DAY" 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  men 
have  dreamed  about  going  to  the  moon 
for  thousands  of  years.  Now  we  have  done 
it. 

An  annual  holiday  in  wHnmemoratlon 
of  this  historic  event  would  remind  us 
each  year  of  the  great  success  we  have 
achieved — and  provide  inspiration  for 
us  to  pursue  new  and  even  more  chal- 
lenging goals,  both  on  earth  and  in  space. 

In  the  lunar  landing,  the  world  has 
witnessed  the  most  spectacular  techno- 
logical accomplishment  of  all  time. 

The  door  has  been  opened  to  a  whole 
new  world  of  exploration  and  knowledge. 
As  Neil  Armstrong  said  walking  on  the 
moon  for  the  first  time : 

Tliat's  one  small  step  for  man,  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

We  have  seen  a  triumph  of  wit,  dar- 
ing, and  vision — and  all  mankind  can 
take  pride  in  this  achievement. 

Armstrong,  Aldrin.  and  Collins — like 
Columbus — have  made  history  and,  in  so 
doing,  have  enriched  and  broadened  the 
course  of  human  destiny. 

The  plaque  that  rests  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face says,  "We  came  in  peace  for  all 
mankind."  I  hope  that  all  mankind  will 
benefit  from  this  mission  and  those  that 
follow. 

For  if  men  can  visit  the  moon — and 
now  we  know  they  can — then  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  else  we  can  do.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  real  meaning  of  Apollo  11. 

It  is  a  lesson  that  each  generation  of 
Americans  should  know — one  that  should 
be  remembered  for  as  long  £is  we  are  a 
nation. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  July  20  each  year  as  a  national 
holiday  to  be  known  as  "Moon  Landing 
Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2672)  designating  July  20 
of  each  year  as  a  legal  public  holiday  to 
be  known  as  "Moon  Landing  Day,"  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 


S.  2674— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RETENTION  OF  JUDGE 
ADVOCATES  AND  LAW  SPECIAL- 
ISTS FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  procurement  and  re- 
tention of  judge  advocates  and  law  spe- 
cialist officers  for  the  Armed  Forces.  My 
bill  seeks  to  alleviate  a  chronic,  critical 
problem  of  retention  of  military  lawyers 
by  providing  special  incentives  for  con- 
tinuation in  the  service  after  the  initial 
4  years'  active  duty  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  and  professional 
pay  for  a  skill  that  Is  in  desperately 
short  supply. 

Specifically,  my  bill  provides  special 
pay  to  judge  advocates  of  $50  per  month 


for  grade  O-l  through  0-3:  $150  per 
month  for  grades  0-4  and  0-5 :  and  $200 
per  month  for  grades  0-6  and  above. 
This  allowance  corrects  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  unjust  discrimination 
against  lawyers.  Dentists,  physicians,  and 
veterinarians  currently  receive  special 
pay  of  $100  to  $350  per  month.  Eiilisted 
personnel  in  some  484  designated  skills 
and  specialties  receive  special  pay  rang- 
ing from  $30  to  $150  per  month  per  re- 
cipient. Of  the  professionals  requiring 
advanced  graduate  education,  only  the 
lawyer  receives  no  recognition  for  the 
years  spent  in  school.  My  bill  will  accom- 
plish two  things:  it  will  make  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  career  military 
lawyer  more  financially  attractive  and  it 
will  confer  upon  the  lawyer  recognition 
as  a  re.spected  professional  with  urgently 
required  skills. 

The  second  portion  of  my  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  a  continuation  bonus  for  mili- 
tary lawyers  who  extend  their  service  on 
active  duty  for  at  least  3  years  but  not 
more  than  6  years,  at  the  rate  of  2 
months'  pay  for  each  additional  year. 
The  bonus  would  be  paid  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  4  years'  required  duty. 

Figures  released  over  the  last  year  in- 
dicate the  seriousness  of  the  military 
lawyer  retention  problem.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  is  an  existing  short- 
age of  some  737  lawyers:  323  in  the 
Army:  170  in  the  Navy:  112  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps;  and  132  in  the  Air  Force. 
This  problem  will  be  aggravated  when 
the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  becomes 
fully  effective.  The  act  is  estimated  to 
require  more  than  800  new  attorneys. 

The  retention  rate  of  lawyers  Is  shock- 
ingly low.  Of  the  required  rate  of  25  per- 
cent in  the  Army,  only  17  percent  are 
retained:  the  Navy  retains  8  of  30  per- 
cent; the  Air  Force  14.5  of  45  percent; 
and  the  Marine  Corps  3.6  of  25  percent. 
The  result  of  the  failure  to  retain  an 
adequate  number  of  experienced  lawyers 
could  result  in  the  decline  of  the  quality 
of  counsel  since  newer  lawj'ers  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  military  routine  and  lack 
the  experience  that  comes  only  with 
years  of  practice. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  junior  lawyers  because  draft 
pressures  have  led  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-trained  graduates  to  join  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps.  However  com- 
petent they  may  be,  a  junior  lawyer  lacks 
the  expertise  of  someone  who  has  spent 
a  career  as  a  miUtary  attorney. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  rec- 
ognized the  critical  nature  of  the  short- 
age. A  study  by  a  Department  of  Defense 
working  group  on  military  lawyer  pro- 
curement, utilization,  and  retention  was 
completed  last  October  and  arrived  at 
many  of  the  dismaying  figures  I  have 
given  today.  My  measure  embodies  many 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  study  and  con- 
forms to  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mendations. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  legislation  is  $7 
million  annually,  with  subsequent  costs 
of  no  more  than  that  amount.  More  ex- 
pensive programs  have  been  proposed, 
but  I  believe  that  my  bill  is  sufficient  to 
mitigate  the  problem  at  a  lesser  cost. 
The  Judge  Advocate  Association  has  en- 
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dorsed  the  concept  of  the  bill,  as  has  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  After  years  of 
hesitation,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  finally  given  lawyers'  compensation 
its  endorsement  and  has  conceded  that 
there  is  no  present  remedy  to  relieve  the 
shortage.  I  believe  that  the  proposals 
contained  in  my  bill  are  overdue  and 
that,  having  been  ignored  for  so  long, 
the  lawyers  serving  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices deserve  this  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  these  figures 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  table 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2674)  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  specialist  officers  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  introduced  by  Mr.  Inouye, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Inouye  is 
35  folfows: 

MILITARY  LAWYER  RETENTION  RATE  DECLINING 


Juhj  22 y  1969 


Required 

rale  per  Actual  rate  Numerical 

year  per  year  shortage  in 

(percent)  (percent)  career  force 


Army 25 

Navy..     30 

Air  Force. 45 

Marine  Corps 25 


17 

8 

14.5 

3.6 


-323 
-170 
-132 
-112 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  SB- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  THE  20TH 
DAY  OF  JULY  IN  EACH  YEAR  AS 
"NATIONAL  MAN  IN  SPACE  DAY" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
success  of  Apollo  11  is  an  incredible 
triumph  of  man.  The  extraordinary 
achievements  of  the  crew^  of  Apollo  11— 
which  are  still  unfolding — will  go  down 
in  history  unlike  anything  before. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  about  this 
flight  may  be  that  it  marks  the  first 
voyage  of  humans  to  the  surface  of  an- 
other celestial  body.  But,  other  firsts 
which  result  from  this  mission  will  con- 
tinue to  unravel  for  months  to  come. 
Any  list  of  these  firsts  will  surely  include 
the  following: 

The  first  landing  of  a  manned  space- 
craft on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  first  step  taken  by  man  on  extra- 
terrestrial soil. 
The  first  words  spoken  on  the  moon. 
The  first  on-the-spot  television  pic- 
tures transmitted  by  and  about  men  on 
the  moon. 

The  first  successful  demonstration  that 
men  can  function  on  the  moon. 

The  first  scientific  exploration  and 
experimentation  to  be  conducted  by 
humans  on  the  moon. 

The  first  samples  of  lunar  materials 
to  be  returned  from  the  surface  of  the 
moon  to  the  earth. 

The  first  successful  liftoff  and  return 
of  any  craft,  manned  and  unmanned, 
from  the  lunar  surface. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  es- 
sence of  what  all  this  means  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  words  which  were 


spoken  on  the  moon.  At  the  fateful  mo- 
ment last  Sunday  when  Neil  Armstrong 
took  his  first  step  onto  lunar  soil,  he  re- 
ported: 

That's  one  small  step  for  man.  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  these 
words  must  be  among  the  most  profound 
and  prophetic  in  the  entire  history  of 
man.  This  step  was  indeed  a  small  one 
insofar  as  it  carried  this  one  man;  but 
with  this  same  step  mankind  took  a  great 
leap  forward  into  a  new,  bold  era  utterly 
removed  from  any  other  in  the  entire 
histoi-y  of  the  human  race.  Man  has  for 
the  first  time  proven  that  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  adapt  to  environments  beyond 
this  planet.  Thus,  an  era  is  begun  when 
man,  sooner  or  later,  will  colonize  the 
moon,  move  toward  the  planets,  and  per- 
haps^ even  reach  for  the  stars. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  special 
quality  of  the  journey  of  Apollo  11  that 
sets  it  far  above  any  previous  events.  It 
should  be  noted  that  never  before  has 
any    landmark    of    human    times    been 
shared  and  witnessed  by  such  a  great 
portion  of  mankind.  It  is  not  alone  by 
reason  of  the  technical  miracles  of  the 
age  that  we  were  able  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  bearing  witness  to  this  incredible 
venture.  A  real  debt  of  tribute  must  be 
paid  to  the  open  quality  of  American 
society — an  America  courageous  enough 
to  permit  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
view  and  listen  to  the  journey  of  Apollo 
11  each  step  of  the  way  and  thereby  to 
experience  history  as  it  was  being  made. 
Mr.  President,  I  cannot  fully  describe 
the  impact  Apollo  11  will  have  on  man's 
future.  I  have  touched  upon  the  signifi- 
cant beginning  that  has  been  made  to 
put  man  into  environments  outside  this 
planet.  And,  to  that,  I  can  add  the  great 
boost  which  this  fiight  will  have  in  re- 
kindling  man's   dreams   and   hopes   by 
proving  what  dedicated  men.  and  a  ded- 
icated people,   can   do   in   the   face   of 
seemingly  insurmountable  problems.  But 
the  final  answer  lies  within  us  all  be- 
cause the  complete  results  of  this  memo- 
rable fiight  will  depend  upon  the  ulti- 
mate capabilities  of  man  and  what  he 
chooses  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  cheer  in 
this  for  America.  Two  Americans  have 
been  on  the  moon.  American  will  and 
American  know-how  was  able  to  pull  off 
a  staggering  technical  and  physical  feat. 
This  country  can  be  pleased  that  it  is 
the  American  fiag  which  is  the  first  to 
be  planted  on  the  soil  of  any  body  outside 
this  planet.  And.  we  can  rightly  be  proud 
of  the  decision  by  our  space  experts  to 
stick  to  manned  flights  for  the  major 
lunar  mission.  The  wisdom  of  this  de- 
cision was  clearly  proven  Sunday  when 
the  automatic  guidance  system  on  Eagle 
nearly  put  the  craft  into  a  deep,  rock- 
filled  crater.  It  was  only  the  skill  of  the 
astronauts  on  board  who  were  able  to 
override  the  automatic  system  by  manual 
steering,  that  saved  their  ship  from  what 
might  have  been  a  fatal  landing. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  many 
honors  and  celebrations  awaiting  the 
brave  astronauts  soon  after  their  safe 
mission  home  is  completed;  and  they 
are  fully  deserving  of  all  the  tributes  we 
can  bestow  upon  them. 


But,  once  these  ceremonies  have  ended, 
we  must  search  for  something  more  last- 
ing. We  must  provide  a  means  for  Amer- 
icans of  all  future  generations  to  recall, 
rejoice  in,  and  be  inspired  by  the  great 
deeds  and  achievements  which  these 
three  men  have  made  a  part  of  America's 
heritage. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to 
set  aside  a  day  in  each  year  when  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  all  walks  of  life 
may  participate  in  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities held  in  honor  of  Apollo  11.  This  day 
should  be  marked  by  remembrances  of 
the  great  story  of  the  flight  of  Apollo  11 
and  by  a  continuous  updating  of  its 
meaning  to  Americans. 

Also,  it  might  serve  well  as  the  one  day 
when  all  of  man's  great  ventures  in  space 
will  be  recalled  and  used  to  refresh  the 
himian  spirit. 

Since  the  most  dramatic  single  events 
of  the  9-day  Apollo  11  mission  will  have 
to  be  those  which  occurred  on  the  day 
when  man  first  touched  down  on  the 
moon,  I  have  chosen  this  date — July  20 
of  each  year — as  the  symbolic  occasion 
for  holding  this  national  day  of  partici- 
pation. And,  I  can  imagine  no  more  fit- 
ting name  to  give  to  this  day,  so  that  it 
will  remain  relevant  to  changing  times, 
than  "National  Man  in  Space  Day." 

In  this  manner,  Mr.  President,  the  no- 
ble flight  of  Apollo  11  and  the  great  mo- 
ments of  other  space  endeavors  may 
serve  to  lift  the  human  spirit  and  re- 
awaken the  pride  of  achievement  in  man 
that  will  move  the  human  race  forvvard 
for  the  betterment  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  carry  out  the  proposal,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  138). 
to  designate  the  20th  day  of  July  in  each 
year  as  "National  Man  in  Space  Day." 
introduced  by  Mr.  Goldwater.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  J.  Res.  138 
Whereas  on  Wednesday,  July  16th.  1969. 
Nell  A.  Armstrong.  Edwin  (Buzz)  Aldrln. 
Junior,  and  Michael  Collins  rocketed  on  the 
memorable  start  of  the  epic  nine-day  flight 
of  Apollo  11;  and 

Whereas  on  Sunday,  July  20th.  1969.  at 
4:17  p,m.  (EDT),  with  the  lunar  module. 
Eagle,  separated  from  the  command  ship. 
Columbia.  Neil  A.  Armstrong  and  Edwin 
(Buzz I  Aldrln,  Junior,  touched  down  safely 
in  the  Sea  of  Tranquility  on  the  first  landing 
of  a  manned  spacecraft  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon;  and 

Whereas  with  the  message  "Houston,  Tran- 
quility Base  here.  The  Eagle  has  landed", 
the  whole  world  was  informed  of  this  land- 
mark In  human  history;  and 

Whereas  at  10:56  p.m.  (EDT)  on  July  20th. 
less  than  seven  hours  after  the  first  lunar 
landing.  Neil  A.  Armstrong  became  the  first 
man  to  set  foot  up>on  the  moon:  and 

Whereas  a  few  minutes  later.  Edwin  (Buzz) 
Aldrln.  Junior,  became  the  second  man  to 
stand  on  extra-terrestrial  soil:  and 

Whereas  these  two  space  pioneers  success- 
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fully  performed  a  lengthy  and  gruelling  set 
of  scientific  activities  on  the  lunar  surface, 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  man  can 
function  on  the  moon;  and 

Whereas  it  was  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  this  momentous 
achievement  stands  as  the  breakthrough  by 
which  "the  heavens  have  become  a  part  of 
man";  and 

Whereas  the  first  words  spoken  on  the 
moon,  "That's  a  one  small  step  for  man.  one 
giant  leap  for  mankind,"  are  deeply  profound 
and  prophetic  because  the  flight  of  Apollo 
11  is  more  than  the  first  voyage  of  humans 
to  another  celestial  body — It  is  also  the 
beginning  of  a  whole  new  era  in  which  man- 
kind has  taken  the  first  great  st«p  in  adapt- 
ing to  an  environment  beyond  this  planet; 
and 

Whereas  the  successful  lunar  landing, 
moon  walk,  and  lift-off  from  the  lunar  sur- 
face are  the  only  landmark  events  in  the 
whole  history  of  man  which  were  experienced 
and  witnessed  as  they  occurred  by  a  large 
portion  of  mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  moment  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  moon 
is  a  dramatic  event  destined  to  be  a  lasting 
part  of  the  heritage  of  this  nation:  and 

Whereas  the  successes  of  Apollo  11  and 
other  great  space  ventures  will  surely  serve 
to  rekindle  man's  dreams  and  hopes,  and 
reawaken  his  confidence  in  what  dedicated 
men.  and  a  dedicated  pyeople,  can  do  in  the 
face  of  seemingly  insurmountable  problems; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  therefore  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  extraordinary  achievements  of  the 
brave  men  of  Apwllo  U  and  great  moments  of 
other  American  space  endeavors  be  recalled 
and  rejoiced  in  by  annual,  national  observ- 
ances held  throughout  the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  the  20th  day  of  July  in  each 
year  is  hereby  designated  as  "National  Man 
in  Space  Day." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  proclama- 
tions annually  ( I )  officially  designating  July 
20th  In  each  year  as  "National  Man  in 
Space  Day."  (2)  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
and  activities  in  remembrance  of  the  epic 
achievements  of  the  flight  of  Apollo  11  and 
other  historic  American  space  ventures  to 
the  end  that  all  our  people  may  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  meaning  of  these 
great  events  in  relation  to  current  times,  and 
(3)  inviting  the  Governors  and  Mayors  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  United 
States  to  issue  similar  proclamations. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2306 

Mr.  ALLOTP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2306  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  quar- 
antine station  and  to  permit  the  entry 
therein  of  animals  from  any  country  and 
the  subsequent  movement  of  such  ani- 
mals into  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  improving  livestock 
breeds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2518 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  Hartke)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
MusKiE)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  be  added  to  S.  2518  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  liberalize  the  conditions  govern- 
ing eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  receive 
disability  insurance  benefits  thereunder. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  originally  in- 
dicated his  desire  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation, but,  through  an  inadvertence,  his 
name  was  omitted  from  the  list  that  went 
to  the  bill  clerk.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  permanent  Record 
be  corrected  to  show  Mr.  Muskie's  name 
among  the  list  of  cosponsors  as  of 
June  30,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2636 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BoGGS)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bible i,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydings) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2636.  to  make 
the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  applicable  to  individuals 
preparing  to  be  volunteer  firemen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.  961 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Scott  )  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  961.  to  improve  the  judi- 
cial machinery  by  providing  for  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  a  body  of  uniform  Fed- 
eral law  for  cases  arising  out  of  aviation 
and  space  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1980 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1980.  to  improve  ju- 
dicial machinery  by  providing  Federal 
jurisdiction  for  certain  types  of  class 
actions,  and  for  other  purposes. 


area  of  science,  and  second  In  the  area  of  ap- 
pllcatlonal  communications,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  cooperated 
fully  with  nations  In  Europe,  in  the  Amer- 
icas, In  the  Par  East  and  In  Africa,  and  with 
groups  of  nations  operating  within  singular 
organizations  such  as  the  European  Space 
Research  Organization, 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  desfre  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  fully  share  the  technology 
and  pride  of  our  space  achievements  with 
all  nations.  Toward  that  end  the  Senate 
urges  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  select  candidates  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  participate  in  the 
space  program  as  astronauts  and  ground 
specialists.  And  that  the  inclusion  of  those 
from  our  contiguous  neighboring  states  be 
considered  a  first  step  toward  expansion  of 
the  program  to  include  all  nations. 

The  United  States  Senate  believes  that 
internationalizing  our  space  program  will 
truly  Identify  it  as  a  program  of  science  and 
peace  and  one  shared  by  all  men  everywhere. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  221— RESOLU- 
TION TO  INTERNATIONALIZE  THE 
U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  the  following 
resolution  iS.  Res.  221);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences; 

S.  Res.  221 

Whereas  the  exploits  of  the  United  States 
astronauts  who  have  left  indelible  footprints 
on  the  moon  is  a  ringing  salute  to  man's 
courage  and  enterprise: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
performed  a  singular  achievement  in  ex- 
tending man's  perspective  beyond  his  own 
environment: 

Whereas  we  remain  confident  that  this  has 
been  only  the  first  of  many  successful  ven- 
tures into  space  by  man: 

Whereas  our  nation's  resources  can  and 
should  be  shared  with  mankind,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  twice  co- 
operated with  Canada  in  international  ex- 
tension of   our   space   exploits,   first  in   the 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    S.    1980 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery.  I  announce  hearings  on 
S.  1980,  a  bill  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  Federal  jurisdiction 
for  certain  types  of  class  actions,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  on  July  28  and  29.  1969. 
in  room  6226,  New  Senate  OfRce  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  con- 
ducting hearings  this  week  on  1969  leg- 
islation. The  subject  matter  of  the  hear- 
ings is  of  a  general  nature,  mostly  con- 
cerned with  reviewing  existing  programs 
and  extending  them  beyond  current  ex- 
piration dales.  After  the  great  Housing 
Act  of  1968.  we  believe  that  we  have 
enough  new  programs  on  the  books  to 
last  us  for  a  few  years. 

One  of  the  programs  up  for  review 
and  extension  is  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  take  great  pride  in  this  program 
because  I  authored  it  originally  as  part 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  At  that  time, 
it  was  called  the  farm  housing  program. 
Later,  it  was  extended  to  small  towns — 
up  to  5,500  population— and  to  nonfarm 
residents  in  rural  areas. 

The  testimony  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee on  Monday  by  Mr.  James  V. 
Smith.  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  gives  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  program  and  I  believe 
is  one  of  the  best  sUtements  on  the  hous- 
ing problem  in  rural  areas  and  how  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  helping 
to  solve  it. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  we  forget 
how  the  people  live  in  rural  areas  and 
the  kind  of  poor  housing  occupied  by  so 
many  of  them.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  state- 
ment, points  out  that  about  30  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  lives  in  rural 
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areas,  and  about  one-haJf  of  the  Na- 
tion's substandard  housing  is  found 
there. 

The  rural  housing  program,  I  believe, 
has  all  the  elements  needed  to  solve  the 
housing  problem  in  rural  areas  if  It  is 
properly  implemented  and  given  ade- 
quate authority  by  the  administration. 
At  the  current  time,  "tight  money"  has 
slowed  the  program  down,  but  Mr.  Smith 
has  made  suggestions  which  I  believe  are 
very  reasoruible  for  speeding  up  this  very 
fine  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Smith's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony    fob    Administbatob    James    V. 
Smith,  Farmers  Home  Administkation,  Be- 
fore Senate  BANKma  and  Cttrbency  Sub- 
committee ON  Housing.  July  21.   1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  recommend  a  two-year  extension 
ot  Tltli.V  of  the  Housing  Act  of   1949,  as 
amendodrr-the  so-called  rural  housing  sec- 
tion. This  extension  Is  of  utmost  importance 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  commitment  to  replace 
or   repair  the   some   4   million   substandard 
homes  In  rural  America,  and  to  provide  new 
housing  In  the  countryside  for  a  substantial 
part  of  our  growing  population. 

In  support  of  this  amendment  I  will  briefly 
describe  how  the  rural  housing  program 
works,  and  how  It  Is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  got  Into 
the  business  of  making  rural  housing  loans 
by  Congressional  action  In  1949.  But  our 
loan  authorization  was  restricted  to  farm 
families  only.  As  such,  the  program  was 
limited  In  scope  but  it  did  give  our  county 
supervisors  In  the  field  valuable  experience 
In  dealing  with  rural  housing  problems. 

In  1961,  Congress  greatly  broadened  the 
rural  housing  program.  This  legislation  au- 
thorized us  to  make  rural  housing  loans  to 
nonfEwm  people  as  well  as  farmers  In  rural 
areas.  Special  provisions  were  made  for  hous- 
ing loans  to  senior  citizens  and  for  farm 
workers. 

Our  rural  housing  loans  increased  from 
S40  million  in  1960  to  more  than  «95  million 
In  1962  and  to  .$185  million  in  fiscal  1963. 

By  1965.  there  was  a  growing  public  aware- 
ness that  the  rural  housing  problem  matched 
that  of  the  city  and  urban  areas  not  only 
in  size  but  In  urgency.  Congress  responded 
to  this  by  incorporating  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  authority 
to  broaden  the  rural  housing  program. 

The  1965  Act  was  particularly  significant 
because  it  authorized  a  change  in  the  method 
of  financing  the  program  to  make  it  possible 
for  private  Investors  to  buy  housing  insured 
noted.  This  shifted  the  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram from  appropriated  funds  to  private 
funds.  This  change  established  a  solid  base 
for  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  rural  housing 
program  In  addition  the  Act  authorized  us 
to  make  loans  in  rural  communities  of  up  to 
5.500  population.  An  estimated  30  percent  of 
our  nation's  population  live  in  rural  America 
and  about  half  of  the  nation's  substandard 
housing  is  to  be  found  there. 

In  the  first  full  year  under  this  Insured 
loan  program  our  rural  housing  loans  rose 
to  more  than  $400  million.  By  fiscal  1968  our 
rural  housing  loans  totaled  $494  million. 

In  1968.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  further  expanded  the  program, 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  help  more  hard- 
to-reach  low  Income  rural  people  who  are  the 
ones  most  desperately  In  need  of  adequate 
housing.  The  interest  supplement  payment 
provision  of  this  act  enables  us  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates  to  as  low  as  one  percent  for  low- 
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Income  families  thus  putting  the  monthly 
payments  within  reach  of  rural  people  who 
heretofore  could  not  repay  a  rural  housing 
loan. 

The  Interest  supplement  provision  Is  ad- 
ministered in  two  ways  F^rst,  under  an 
agreement  with  HUD,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  acts  as  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, Section  235  program  in  rural  areas. 
Second,  in  cases  where  the  applicant  Is  un- 
able to  obtain  a  loan  Insured  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Is  able  to  make  an  Interest 
supplement  loan  under  the  Section  502  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  also  to  take  note  of  our  self- 
help  housing  program  which  is  another  ex- 
cellent program  to  help  very  low  income  rural 
families  to  acquire  decent  housing.  The 
"sweat  equity"  these  people  put  into  their 
homes  reduces  the  construction  cost  from 
20  to  25  percent.  During  fiscal  1969  we  made 
more  than  650  self-help  housing  loans.  This 
is  a  small  but  a  most  important  program. 

These  loans  require  more  than  normal 
technical  assistance  and  with  the  limited 
personnel  the  program  must  remain  small. 
The  funds  In  the  amount  of  $3  million  which 
are  being  requested  in  fiscal  1970  would  be 
granted  to  private  nonprofit  groups  who 
would  provide  the  supervision  required  by 
this  program.  Such  an  approach  would  make 
it  possible  to  expand  this  program  without 
increasing  the  number  of  government  em- 
ployees and  yet  bringing  the  programs  to  a 
great  many  more  low  Income  rural  families. 
Overall,  during  fiscal  1969  through  May 
31,  some  52,000  loans  totaling  approximately 
$480  million  were  made  to  help  rural  families 
Improve  the  condition  of  their  housing.  In 
addition,  we  stUl  had  a  backlog  of  67,000 
applications  that  could  not  be  processed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  For  the  current  fiscal 
year,  1970.  we  have  asked  for  $1.2  billion. 
This  Is  about  two-and-one-half  times  more 
than  we  had  In  1969. 

While  this  represents  a  substantial  Increase 
In  loan  funds,  it  still  falls  short  of  the  level 
of  rural  housing  lending  we  should  have  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  goal  of  building  3  million 
publicly  assisted  rural  housing  units  over 
the  next  decade.  To  meet  this  goal  we  should 
provide  loan  assistance  to  build  or  rehabili- 
tate 300,000  units  a  year.  The  $1.2  billion 
authorization  will  enable  us  to  serve  the 
housing  needs  of  only  154,000  famlUes  In 
fiscal  1970. 

In  this  business  of  attacking  the  rural 
housing  problem,  we  must  recognize  that 
poor  housing  is  a  fact  of  life  to  millions  of 
rural  people  and  unless  there  are  public  as- 
sistance programs  such  as  our  rural  housing 
program,  these  people  are  never  going  to  get 
decent  housing. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this: 
1.  There  is  a  well  defined  credit  gap  In 
rural  areas.  Consequently,  the  flow  of  hous- 
ing credit  to  the  countryside  is  often  Inade- 
quate, sporadic  and  sometimes  non-existent. 
Small  town  bankers  and  other  lenders  are 
Just  unable  to  tie  up  their  limited  lending 
resources  In  long-term  housing  credit.  Fur- 
thermore, rural  facilities  for  tapping  the 
credit  resources  of  larger  institutions  in  big 
cities  are  inadequate. 

2.  Over  the  years,  federally-sponsored 
housing  programs  have  been  designed  for 
urban  areas.  Vast  urban  renewal  projects, 
city  slum  clearance  programs  and  towering 
housing  developments  in  our  cities  provide 
ready  evidence  of  federally-financed  urban- 
oriented  housing  programs.  Only  in  the  last 
two  decades  have  rural  housing  problems 
begun  to  share  any  attention  In  the  federal 
spotlight. 

3.  Rural  houses  are  scattered  and  dispersed 
over  98  percent  of  the  nation's  land  area. 
This  makes  rural  housing  construction  and 
development  less  attractive  to  builders  and 
lenders.  Mass  housing  development  In  the 
countryside  for  rural  famlUee  is  not  a  prac- 
tical solution.  Rural  families  want  individual 


homes,  for  the  most  part.  Hlghrlse  apart- 
ments are  not  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  {)eopIe. 

4.  Efforts  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration have  been  much  more  effective  in 
urban  areas  than  rural  areas  largely  because 
that  agency's  program  depends  on  private 
originating  lenders  and  large-scale  builders 
Both  are  scarce  in  rural  areas.  Furthermore 
that  agency  does  not  have  the  local  offices 
and  personnel  to  serve  the  scattered  rural 
population. 

5.  Rural  areas  with  30-percent  of  the  popu- 
lation have  40  percent  of  the  nation's  pov- 
erty-level people.  This  limits  the  ability  of 
many  rural  people  to  Improve  their  homes 
or  to  secure  the  credit  to  buUd  a  new  one. 

6.  Communications  and  the  lack  of  public 
and  private  Institutions  and  organizations 
to  tell  rural  people  about  available  housing 
assistance  has  also  been  a  factor  In  contrib- 
uting to  the  housing  lag. 

We  feel  we  are  uniquely  qualified  to  serve 
rural  people  in  this  area  of  public  assistance. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  es- 
tablished an  outstanding  repayment  record 
on  housing  loans.  Losses.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
less  than  two  hundredths  of  one  percent  of 
the  amount  loaned.  The  delinquency  rate  is 
less  than  9  percent.  Repayments  by  active 
borrowers  are  104  percent  of  the  amount 
loaned.  This  In  our  Judgment  Is  a  most  cred- 
itable record. 

One  of  the  prime  factors  of  our  record  lies 
In  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  our  staff  and 
personnel  live  out  in  the  rural  areas  with  fehe 
people  they  serve.  We  have  1,700  local  county 
offices.  Our  county  supervisors,  our  assistant 
super\1sors,  our  clerks  Intimately  know  the 
community.  They  know  the  people  who  come 
for  credit  assistance.  They  know  their  abili- 
ties, their  personal  integrity.  The  personal 
relationship  and  rapport  our  people  have 
with  those  they  serve,  enables  us  to  carry  on 
a  program  of  effective  supervision  and  coun- 
sel— a  factor,  we  beUeve,  that  is  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  credit  assistance   itself. 

Furthermore,  our  people — both  at  the  na- 
tional and  local  level — now  have  a  combined 
record  of  20  years  experience  In  the  rural 
housing  program. 

Over  our  years  of  experience  we  have  de- 
vised effective  procedures  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

The  following  five  characteristics  distin- 
guish the  rural  housing  loan  program: 

1.  Loans  are  made  only  to  families  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  from  other  sources  at 
terms  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  lo 
pay.  The  function  of  the  agency  is  to  supple- 
ment other  credit  sources  and  not  to  com- 
pete with  them. 

2.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
works  directly  with  Individual  families.  They 
frequently  need  more  than  Just  credit.  They 
need  advice  in  house  planning  and  design, 
obtaining  cost  estimates,  contract  negotia- 
tions, inspection  of  construction  and.  often 
most  important  of  all.  advice  In  budgeting 
so  that  their  housing  debt  will  fit  their 
pocketbook. 

3.  When  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
makes  a  loan  to  a  family.  It  Is  a  combined 
construction  and  permanent  financing  loan. 
For  example,  if  an  applicant  applies  for  a 
loan  to  build  a  house,  the  loan  is  closed  be- 
fore construction  starts  and  loan  funds  are 
deposited  In  the  Joint  bank  account  of  the 
borrower  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. P*unds  are  disbursed  as  construction 
work  progresses.  After  construction  Is  com- 
pleted, the  same  loan  continues  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 

4.  Loans  are  made  out  of  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Insurance  fund.  After  the  loans  are 
made,  the  notes  are  sold  to  private  Investors 
The  loans  are  insured  at  the  time  of  sale 
Proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  replen- 
ish the  revolving  fund. 

5.  Loans  are  made,  serviced,  and  Insured 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  When 
Insured  loans  are  sold  to  a  private  investor, 
he  buys  only  the  note  and  receives  payments 
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once  a  year.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion makes  collections  and  services  the  loan 
at  no  cost  to  the  investor  or  the  borrower. 

In  this  regard.  I  think  It  is  important  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
the  difficulties  we  are  experiencing  In  fund- 
ing the  rural  housing  program  as  well  as 
other  programs  In  which  we  Insure  the  funds 
extended  by  private  Investors. 

Funds  for  rural  housing  loans  come  from 
the  private  sector  through  the  mechanism  of 
our  rural  housing  revolving  fund.  We  make 
our  loans  to  the  home  owner  out  of  the 
housing  fund  and  replenish  the  fund  by 
selling  the  home  owner's  note  to  private  In- 
vestors. 

This  method  of  funding  worked  remark- 
ably well  up  until  about  the  first  of  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year,  when  the  money  market 
began  to  tighten  up  and  Interest  rates  be- 
gan to  climb.  Sales  of  FHA  paper  fell  off 
sharply.  Even  after  two  Increases  in  Interest 
rates  the  volume  of  sales  Is  well  below  the 
level  needed  to  operate  the  program. 

The  Treasury  Deimrtment  helped  us  get 
through  the  last  hadf  of  fiscal  year  1969  by 
offsetting  the  shortfall  In  our  sales  against 
the  accounts  of  other  Oovernment  agencies 
that  were  in  surplus.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment determines  prollcy  on  the  sale  of  secu- 
rities by  Ctovernment  agencies.  They  know 
our  problem  and  have  been  working  with 
us.  As  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  evolve  a 
solution  using  the  authorities  available  to 
us  in  existing  legislation.  We  will  continue 
to  work  with  Treasury  and  we  will  keep  the 
Committee  informed  on  the  progress  we 
make. 

In  addition  we  are  now  working  on  a  pro- 
posal now  being  cleared  for  submission  to 
the  Committee  that  will  recommend  that 
the  celling  on  the  amount  of  new  notes  we 
can  hold  in  the  fund  be  raised  from  $100 
million  to  $350  million.  We  need  a  higher 
celling  so  that  we  can  do  an  orderly  Job  of 
assembling  and  marketing  the  larger  volume 
of  housing  loans  flowing  through  the  fund 
as  a  result  of  the  sharp  increase  in  program 
volume  scheduled  for  the   1970   flscal   year. 

summary 

Mr.  Chairman,  p>oor  housing  Is  a  serious 
problem  in  rural  America. 

There  are  as  many  substandard  homes  In 
the  countryside  and  in  our  small  towns  and 
villages  as  there  are  In  all  our  cities. 

The  rtiral  housing  problem  merits  the 
same  comparable  deliberation  and  support  as 
given  to  the  housing  problems  of  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

The  "credit  gap"  in  rural  America  further 
aggravates  the  situation.  The  flow  of  credit 
for  rural  housing  historically — either  from 
private  or  public  sources — Just  has  not  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

Title  V  of  this  Act  represents  a  break- 
through on  this  problem.  The  program  com- 
bines the  muscle  of  private  credit  with  pub- 
lic assistance,  personal  supervision  and 
capable  technical  know-how  which  Farmers 
Home  Administration  furnishes  through  its 
1.700  local  county  offices. 

With  private  investors  providing  nearly  all 
of  the  funds  for  this  program.  Title  V  makes 
relatively  minor  demands  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  taxpayer. 

Our  rural  people  need  the  assurance  that 
this  program  will  be  continued  and  we  urge 
the  two-vear  extension  of  Title  V  of  this  Act. 


ARKANSAS  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 
PLATFORM  SECTIONS  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  AND  ABM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  Young  Democrats  recently 
adopted  a  platform  for  1969  which  sets 
forth  their  position  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues of  current  Importance.  Although 
most  of  the  platform  pertains  primarily 
to  Arkansas  matters,  there  are  two  sec- 


tions— on  foreign  affairs  and  the  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system — ABM — which 
are  of  much  broader  interest. 

I  call  these  sections  of  the  Arkansas 
Young  Democrats  platform  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

We  believe  that  we  should  re-examine  otur 
nation's  foreign  policy  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent realities  and  cast  aside  old  myths  which 
have  no  relevance  In  today's  world. 

Our  Nation,  born  In  revolution,  should 
support  the  revolutionary  aspirations  of  peo- 
ples striving  to  set  up  p>olitlcal  and  economic 
Institutions  which  they,  the  p)eople  feel  to  be 
in  their  best  interest.  We  feel  that  the 
United  States  should  not  dictate  to  other 
people  the  courses  that  their  revolutions 
shotild  take.  In  aligning  ourselves  with  those 
who  are  In  opposition  to  revolution  we  incur 
the  enmity  of  those  engaged  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  and  thwart  the  aspirations 
of  developing  nations. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  Involved  In  a  revo- 
lutionary struggle  In  South  East  Asia  on  the 
side  of  the  status  quo.  In  Viet  Nam  we  be- 
lieve that  our  Initial  commitment  was  an 
error  and  that  the  main  problem  facing  this 
nation  now  is  how  to  extricate  otirselves 
with  the  greatest  possible  sp)eed. 

We  find.  90  miles  south  of  our  border  a 
revolutionary  government  which  Is  hostile  to 
the  United  States.  In  Cuba,  we  feel  that  we 
must  as  a  nation  recognize  that  the  Cuban 
revolution  Is  established.  We  call  for  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba. 

We  find  that  our  nation  stands  deserted 
by  many  of  our  oldest  allies  in  our  stance 
towards  the  world's  most  populous  nation. 
We  find  that  our  nation's  policy  toward  Red 
China  has  tended  to  Isolate  and  Induce  a 
paranoid  response  by  the  Chinese  toward 
us.  Mankind  cannot  hope  to  survive  with 
the  world's  most  populous  nation  remaining 
outside  the  fsimily  of  nations.  We  call  for 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Red  China  and  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  twelve  million  or  so  people 
of  Formosa  should  lose  their  seat  In  the 
United  Nations. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  an  isolationist  foreign  policy.  We 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  Is  the  world's 
best  hope  for  peace  in  this  time  and  should 
be  thoroughly  supported. 

ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE   SYSTEM 

We  are  opposed  to  the  construction  of 
the  Safeguard  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  System. 
It  Is  technologically  unproven  and  easily  clr- 
cumven table.  Our  nation's  domestic  prob- 
lems urgently  need  the  funds  which  would 
be  justifiable  only  If  there  were  evidence  that 
the  construction  of  this  system  would  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  world  peace.  The  very 
opposite  appears  to  be  the  case.  The  con- 
struction of  this  system  appears  to  be  an- 
other step  In  the  expensive  arms  race,  the 
only  result  of  which  could  be  to  bring  nu- 
clear annihilation  but  one  step  closer. 

We  commend  the  Democratic  Senate  lead- 
ers who  have  oppyosed  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  before  this  body  on  the  at- 
tempt being  made  to  eliminate  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds.  I 
believe  that  there  are  many  uninformed 
Americans  who  might  tend  to  support  a 


proposal  to  tax  munlcipsd  bondholders  in 
the  name  of  tax  reform.  However,  when 
the  issue  is  presented  in  a  clear  manner, 
strong  support  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  tax-exempt  status  Is  overwhelmingly 
the  case.  I  will  now  repeat  what  I  have 
been  saying  since  this  issue  came  up.  and 
that  is  that  the  present  tax-exempt  status 
on  municipal  bonds  enables  an  already 
deteriorating  system  of  local  government 
to  survive  and  remain  viable  in  our  Ped- 
eral-State-local  governmental  frame- 
work. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Texas 
Town  and  City,  Mr.  W.  E.  Tinsley,  the 
executive  director  of  the  municipal  ad- 
visory council  of  Texas,  argues  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  in  a  most  forth- 
right and  revealing  manner.  Among  the 
many  points  Mr.  Tinsley  states  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  minute  number  of 
municipal  bondholders  who  gain  the 
most  out  of  this  tax-exempt  status,  but, 
rather,  it  is  the  American  populace  who 
benefit  through  the  public  .senlces  af- 
forded them  by  municipal  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Furthermore  the  author  refers 
to  statistics  which  show  that  only  18  per- 
cent of  those  corporations,  banks,  and  so 
forth  gain  more  than  10  percent  of  their 
income  from  municipal  bonds. 

The  American  system  provides  for  a 
\1able  federalized  system  of  government. 
By  eliminating  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
municipal  bonds  we  will  mdve  further 
away  from  such  a  federalized  system  of 
government.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  pro- 
posal to  federally  subsidize  municipal- 
ities. Such  a  setup  will  further  enhance 
the  local  government's  dependency  on 
Washington.  Entangling  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  collection  of  taxes  on 
municipal  bondholdings  and  replacing 
the  present  tax-exempt  status  with  some 
type  of  Federal  subsidy  will  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  local  institutions  to  govern 
themselves  effectively  without  excessive 
bureaucratic  interference. 

At  this  time  in  our  country's  history 
students  of  political  science  and  govern- 
ment are  attempting  to  find  ways  in 
which  to  rebuild  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment structures  so  that  they  can  com- 
pete with  the  Federal  Government  with 
regards  to  services  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  order  to  restore  this  balance  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  governments.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  change 
the  present  tax-exempt  status  of  munici- 
pal bonds.  Since  the  above-mentioned 
article  puts  this  controversy  in  such  an 
enlightening  frame  of  reference.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Transfer  of  Power  F^om  City  Hall  Severely 
Threatened— Who  Really  Benefits  From 
Tax  EicEMPTioN  of  Interest  on  Municipal 
Bonds? 

(By  W.  E.  Tinsley) 
A  surprising  nimiber  of  people  across  the 
land  are  completely  unawaxe  of  the  fact  that 
the  owner  of  a  bond  Issued  by  a  state  or 
unit  of  local  government  Is  not  required  to 
pay  Income  taxes  on  the  interest  which  the 
bond  earns.  At  least  that  has  been  the  situa- 
tion; the  number  of  such  i>eopIe  grows 
smaller  every  day.  One  can  hardly  pick  up  a 
newspaper  these  days  or  listen  to  a  newscast 
without  there  being  brought  to  his  attention 
some  stx>ry  of  the  gross  inequities  In  our  sys- 
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t«m  of  federal  Income  taxes  under  which 
bloated  plutocrats  realize  Incomes  running 
Into  the  millions  but  p&y  no  Inoome  taxes 
whatever.  More  often  than  not.  It  Is  men- 
tioned that  the  tax  dodge  or  loophole  em- 
ployed by  these  parasites  of  society  la  that 
of  the  municipal  bond,  the  Interest  Income 
from  which  Is  tax  exempt. 

Th«  average  American  Is  an  easy  mark  for 
this  sort  of  propaganda.  He  has  an  Inherent 
sense  of  fairness,  he  Is  generally  unhappy 
with  the  amount  withheld  from  his  pay 
check,  and  he  has  the  uneasy  suspicion  that 
he  Is  not  getting  his  money's  worth  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  taxes  he  F>ays.  He  is  outraged 
by  the  Image  which  has  been  created  of  the 
owner  of  munlclfjal  bonds,  this  fat  cjat  lying 
on  the  warm  sands  of  Miami  Beach  with  a 
martini  In  one  hand  and  a  buxom  blonde  in 
the  other,  and  psylng  no  Income  taxes.  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  It!  Everyone  ought 
to  be  forced  to  pay  some  Income  taxes! 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  most  cleverly  con- 
trived Images  i  of  a  character  who  does  not 
exist.  Incidentally)  which  has  been  foisted  on 
the  American  public  In  many  a  day.  What  are 
the  facts?  When  and  how  did  such  a  system 
ever  come  into  being  in  the  first  place?  Why 
doesn't  Congress  put  a  stop  to  It? 

The  exemption  of  Interest  Income  on  mu- 
rriclpak  bonds  is  as  old  as  the  federal  Income 
M»x  lawr  Eminent  legal  authorities  maintain 
that  its  principle  is  solidly  founded  In  the 
United  States  Constitution  under  those  pro- 
visions which  establish  reciprocity  between 
the  states  and  the  central  government  under 
our  federal  system.  But  this  is  not  a  legal 
dissertation;  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
is  to  examine  some  of  the  practicalities  of  the 
matter  and  to  determine  Just  who  the  real 
beneficiary  is  of  this  arrangement  which  ex- 
empts municipal  bond  Interest  from  federal 
Income  taxes. 

WHO  ~REALLY    BENEFTTS? 

Our  thesis  is  this:  the  real  beneficiary  Is 
not  the  holder  of  the  municipal  bond — the 
investor  who  loaned  the  money  to  the  state 
or  local  governmental  unit  to  finance  some 
public  facility — but  the  real  beneficiary  Is 
any  one  of  the  200  million  Americans  who 
may  at  any  time  during  the  routine  of  his 
day-to-day  existence — 

Draw  a  glass  of  water  to  quench  his  thirst, 
open  the  faucets  of  his  shower,  wash  the 
family  automobile  or  sprinkle  his  lawn: 

Plush  a  toilet,  open  the  drain  In  the 
lavatory  of  his  bathroom,  or  drop  table 
scraps  into  the  disposal  unit  of  his  kitchen 
sink: 

Pay  a  premium  on  a  fire  insurance  policy 
covering  his  home  or  place  of  business  which 
is  protected  by  the  fire  plug  at  the  corner 
and  the  fire  station  in  the  neighborhood: 

Drive  his  automobile  on  a  paved  street  or 
county  road,  across  a  bridge  which  spans  a 
stream,  or  halt  it  at  the  traffic  light  at  a 
busy  intersection: 

Have  a  child  enrolled  In  a  public  school  or 
a  state  supported  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing: 

Peel  any  satisfaction  as  a  citizen  of  his 
community  in  the  knowledge  that  the  crimi- 
nal is  safely  behind  bars,  the  Insane  are 
being  ministered  to.  and  the  indigent  are 
housed: 

Romp  with  his  children  In  a  public  park 
or  give  them  a  swimming  lesson  In  the  park 
pool: 

Take  off  or  land  as  a  passenger  of  any 
scheduled  and  licensed  airline  or  ship,  or  re- 
ceive merchandise  sent  by  air: 

Or.  participate  in  any  one  of  literally 
dozens  of  other  activities  or  realize  the  bene- 
fits and  conveniences  of  any  of  the  count- 
less publicly-owned  facilities  which  are 
financed  through  the  issuance  and  sale  of 
bonds  of  the  state  and  Its  local  governmental 
units. 

This  Is  the  real  beneficiary  of  tax  exemp- 
tion of  municipal  bond  interest.  Why?  Be- 


cause It  saves  him  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
In  Interest  charges  on  money  borrowed 
through  the  medium  of  municipal  bonds  to 
provide  all  of  these  conveniences,  Interest 
he  pays  for  In  the  form  of  locally  levied 
taxes  or  user  charges. 

INTEREST — RATES  AND  DOLLARS 

There  are  about  $125  billion  in  state  and 
local  government  bonds  which  are  outstand- 
ing in  this  country  today.  A  good  guess  as  to 
the  average  rate  of  interest  on  all  of  these 
bondfe  would  fall  In  the  neighborhood  of 
4'>,.  Now  that  produces  a  gross  Interest  cost 
of  about  $5  billion  annually. 

The  difference  between  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est on  tax  free  municipal  bonds  and  taxable 
bonds,  such  as  those  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  private  corporations,  usually  amounts 
to  about  40Tb.  Or,  to  express  it  somewhat 
differently,  vinder  conditions  of  comparable 
security  or  certainty  of  repayment,  investor* 
are  willing  to  lend  money  to  states  and  local 
governmental  units  at  an  Interest  rate  which 
is  usually  about  10",-  of  that  which  they 
demand  of  private  borrowers. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  we  compute 
by  simple  arithmetic  that  the  $5  billion 
annual  interest  charge  on  tax-free  munici- 
pal bonds  becomes  $7  billion  If  the  right  of 
income  tax  exemption  Is  ever  lost  by  local 
government. 

But  this  tells  only  part  of  the  story  as 
regards  the  true  value  of  tax  exempt  bonds 
to  the  local  governmental  unit.  Take  the 
case  of  the  school  district  that  needs  a  SI 
million  school  building  or  the  city  that  needs 
a  $1  million  hospital  expansion.  Now.  If  this 
school  district  or  this  city  can  issue  bonds 
at  5''r  (wlilch  is  unlikely  under  bond  market 
conditions  existing  at  this  writing),  it  Is 
necessary  to  find  only  $65,050  a  year  in  the 
annual  budget  to  finance  the  million  dollar 
project.  In  other  words,  $65,050  will  amortize 
a  million  dollars  over  a  30-year  term  assum- 
ing that  the  bonds  can  be  sold  at  a  5 '7  In- 
terest rate. 

Remove  tax  exemption  of  municipal  bonds, 
though,  and  the  5'",  assumed  rate  Immedi- 
ately becomes  about  714  "o  and  look  how  the 
picture  changes:  Interest  alone  on  a  million 
dollar  bond  issue  amounts  to  $72,500,  and  If 
$65,050  is  the  extent  of  leeway  in  the  local 
budget,  then  the  project  must  be  forgotten 
or  cut   back   to  unworkable  proportions. 

This  Is  the  value  of  .tax  exemption  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  to  states  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  it  Is  the  local  taxpayer  who  Is  the 
true  beneficiary  of  the  arrangement;  not  the 
Investor  who  buys  the  bonds. 

FICTITIOUS    FAT    CAT 

But  what  about  this  fellow — this  fat  cat — 
this  parasite  who  lives  off  the  fat  of  the 
land,  and  who  pays  no  Income  taxes?  We  are 
still  more  than  a  little  wrought  up  about 
him.  The  mere  thought  of  him  outrages  our 
sense  of  fairness.  There  has  been  more  than 
one  barn  burned  down  Just  to  get  rid  of  the 
rats,  but  in  this  Instance,  perhaps  we  should 
first  try  to  take  a  rat  census.  Just  how  many 
rats  are  there  In  this  picture?  Do  we  know? 
The  answer  Is,  yes. 

We  start  with  an  examination  of  those 
who  own  all  of  these  $125  billion  state  and 
municipal  bonds.  Who  is  the  recipient  of 
this  tax  free  interest  income?  Here  are  the 
latest  figures  available  on  the  subject. 

[Percent  owned  of  total  outstanding] 
Class  of  bondholder: 

Commercial  banks 38 

Individuals  and  personal  trusts 32 

Insurance    companies     (life,    casualty, 

etc.)   17 

Pension  funds,  sinking  funds  and  all 

other  -- 13 

Latest  available  U.S.  Treasury  data  reflect 
the  fact  that  there  were  155  tax  returns  flied 
by  Individuals  In  the  year  1967  with  Incomes 
over  $200,000  on  which  no  Income  taxes  were 


paid.  Of  these,  there  were  21  returns  cover- 
ing incomes  over  $1,000,000.  but  there  is  no 
Information  as  to  the  amount  of  these  In- 
comes which  arose  from  municipal  bond  in- 
terest. Data  gathered  by  the  Michigan  Survey 
Research  Center  '  indicates  that,  of  persons 
surveyed  In  income  tax  brackets  of  $315,000 
and  more,  65  "^^i  held  some  municipal  bonds, 
but  only  18  ^^  derived  as  much  as  10%  of 
their  Income  from  that  source  and  only  &',. 
derived  as  much  as  25 Vc  from  that  source.  So 
it  begins  to  appear  that  there  may  not  be 
so  very  many  rats  In  the  barn  after  all. 

But  what  about  these  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  which  evade  Income  taxes  at  least 
on  that  portion  of  their  Income  which  arises 
from  municipal  bond  ownership?  Go  ahead 
and  tax  them  If  you  will:  It  really  makes 
little  difference  to  this  type  of  investor;  he 
merely  places  a  new  floor  under  the  invest- 
ment yield  which  is  acceptable,  and  he 
switches  to  corporate  bonds  yielding  7'2<;, 
or  he  demands  municipals  which  yield  that 
figure. 

Who  profits  from  all  of  this?  It  is  hard  to 
say.  Some  fast  figure  artists  with  the  aid 
of  mirrors  and  formulae  which  no  one  can 
understand  have  come  forth  with  the  very 
positive  assertion  that  In  the  tax  exempt 
bond  principle  there  Is  a  loss  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  In  income  taxes  of  42'';  while  the 
states  and  local  government  units  which 
issue  such  bonds  realize  a  benefit  of  only 
25^;;,  thus  "proving"  a  loss  to  the  public  in 
general  of  17^;  . 

In  the  first  place,  the  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures which  lead  to  this  conclusion  are 
highly  questionable:  but  even  if  their  ad- 
solute  validity  and  accuracy  could  be  estab- 
lished, the  cold,  stark  fact  remains  that 
when  local  government  loses  its  right  to  Issue 
tax  exempt  bonds,  it  loses  more  than  dollars. 
Take  away  tax  exemption,  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  local  governmental  capital  financing 
In  this  country  will  have  to  be  re-structured, 
and  the  only  immediate  solution  lies  in  « 
federal  subsidy  of  some  sort. 

This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  oppo- 
nents of  tax  exemption  of  municipal  bonds 
know,  and  this  Is  the  way  it  has  all  been 
patiently  planned.  Centralism  versus  local 
self-government,  this  is  the  real  Issue  in  all 
those  propaganda  barrage  to  which  the 
American  public  is  being  subjected. 

Who  Is  the  real  beneficiary  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  municipal  bond  interest  from  federal 
Income  taxes?  Every  American  citizen  who 
pays  local  taxes  or  locally  imposed  user 
charges  for  a  publicly  owned  facility.  Every 
American  citizen  who  prizes  the  right  of  local 
self-government  and  every  American  citizen 
who  believes  in  efficiency  in  government  as 
opposed  to  suffocation  under  a  heap  of  red 
tape.  This  is  the  real  beneficiary  of  tax- 
exemption  of  municipal   bonds. 


NEW  JERSEY  CONGRATULATES  AS- 
TRONAUT EDWARD  ALDRIN.  JR.— 
MONTCLAIRS  MOON  MAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  become  a  marvel  for 
all  the  world  to  witness.  Americans  have 
explored  space  and  encircled  the  moon 
and  the  earth,  and  now  we  have  set  foot 
on  the  moon.  I  share  with  all  Americans 
the  mutual  esteem  generated  by  this 
momentous  occasion. 

It  is  a  time  of  national  achievement 
and  international  promise.  The  moon 
landing  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
international  and  world  order,  peace, 
and  cooperation.  It  reminds  us  that  we 
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must  live  in  a  community  of  nations  to 
survive  in  a  universe  of  communities. 

Col.  Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrin,  Jr.,  from 
Montclair,  N.J.,  was  there  when  it  hap- 
pened. As  pilot  of  the  lunar  module,  he 
was  the  second  man  to  set  foot  on  the 
moon.  This  is  not  a  time  for  provincial 
vanity,  but  I  cannot  conceal  my  pride  in 
this  personal  achievement  for  one  of  our 
hometown  boys. 

•Buzz"  Aldrin  is  a  composite  of  Amer- 
ica. He  is  the  athlete,  the  military  hero, 
the  scientist,  the  engineer,  the  family 
man,  and  the  humorist.  The  persever- 
ance demonstrated  by  "Buzz"  through- 
out his  life  and  his  drive  for  perfection 
and  accomplishment  resembles  the  sto- 
ries of  many  of  our  American  heroes. 

Mr.  President,  in  tribute  to  this  great 
American  and  his  recent  celestial 
achievement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  which  describes  Col.  Al- 
drin, his  life,  and  aspirations,  published 
in  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Moon    Man"    Aldrin.    Montclair    Native, 

Recalled  as  Brilliant.  Ambitious 

(By  Paul  Recer) 

Space  Center.  Houston. — Edwin  E.  Aldrin, 

Jr.,  looks  like  an  athlete,  talks  like  a  scientist 

and  has  the  humility  of  a  church  elder. 

The  39 -year-old  astronaut  is  actually  all 
three. 

Aldrin,  an  Air  Force  Colonel,  Is  lunar 
module  pilot  on  Apollo  11.  Hell  follow  Apollo 
11  commander  Neil  A.  Armstrong  out  onto  the 
moon's  surface  early  on  July  21. 

The  prospect  of  becoming  one  of  history's 
great  explorers  Is  humbling,  says  Aldrin. 

"You  feel  a  bit  more  humble  in  the  fact 
that  you've  been  very  blessed  In  receiving 
things  that  maybe  you  personally  wanted," 
he  says.  "I  think  you  have  to  look  at  this  as 
an  obligation,  not  only  to  this  particular 
Job,  but  as  an  obligation  ...  to  repay  for 
the  opportunity  by  service  to  other  people." 
Aldrin.  a  blue-eyed  man  with  receding 
blond  hair,  is  a  muscular,  agile  ex-football 
player  who  works  almost  as  hard  to  stay  in 
shape  now  as  he  did  when  he  played  center 
on  the  1947  New  Jersey  high  school  cham- 
pionship team. 

He  has  a  high  bar  In  the  back  yard  of  his 
home  near  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
and  frequently  goes  through  gymnastic 
routine.  He  also  pole  vaults,  a  skill  he  first 
learned  In   high   school. 

Aldrin  could  stick  a  "doctor"  In  front  of 
his  name,  but  never  does.  He  earned  a  doc- 
torate In  orblUl  mechanics  from  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  but  he's 
not  particularly  impressed  with  It. 

HAS    OPEN    mind 

"People  can  go  to  school  all  their  lives  and 
not  be  sharper  than  people  who  haven't," 
he  says.  "I  think  that  the  education  I've  been 
exposed  to  has  served  to  give  me  an  open 
mind  rather  than  fill  me  with  a  particular 
type  of  knowledge." 

The  astronaut  was  born  In  Montclair.  N.J. 
and  lived  there  until  college.  People  who 
knew  him  there  as  a  boy  speak  of  his  bril- 
liance and  ambition. 

"He  had  a  150  IQ  and  was  always  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  top  five  per  cent  of  his 
class."  recalls  his  grade  school  principal,  Al 
Hartman. 

Aldrin  started  first  grade  a  year  early  and 
"Just  bent  over  backwards  to  prove  that  he 
could  stay."  recalls  Rita  Hogan.  a  retired 
elementary  teacher  who  had  hlir  as  a  pupil. 

"He  had  what  I  call  a  creativity  In  most 


all  of  his  activities,"  says  Hartman.  "At  8,  he 
could  comprehend  at  a  Junior  high  level.  He 
had  the  ability  at  12  to  do  what  a  child 
usually  does  In  algebra  at  15." 

Aldrin  was  the  lone  son  of  an  early  day 
aviator  and,  appropriately,  the  maiden  name 
of  his  late  mother  was  Marlon  Moon. 

Aldrln's  father  earned  his  pilot's  license  In 
1919  and  today,  at  73.  Is  still  qualified  to  fly. 
mechanical   man 
His  parents  gave  him  the  nickname  "Buzz" 
which  has  stuck  on  since. 

"My  name  was  the  same  as  my  father's," 
explains  the  astronaut,  "so  I  guess  they  felt 
they  needed  something  else  for  me." 

Even  at  a  young  age,  Aldrin  seemed  to  de- 
velop a  reserve  that  haunts  him  yet.  He's 
been  called  "the  mechanical  man"  by  some 
who  know  him. 

"Buzz  was  one  of  those  kids  who  had  a 
mind  that  was  really  fantastic."  says  Hart- 
man. "But  he  would  sometluies  shrink  Into 
his  shell." 

The  astronauts'  father  remembers  him  as 
a  "football  nut"  from  an  early  age  and  Al- 
drin was  eager,  but  not  outstandingly 
skilled,  when  he  went  out  for  football  in 
high  school. 

He  was  a  second-string  back  for  two  years 
and  then  Clary  Anderson,  a  legend  In  New 
Jersey  high  school  football,  became  coach  at 
Aldrln's  school. 

"I  needed  a  center."  recalls  Anderson. 
"Buzz  was  a  blond,  curly  haired  160-pounder, 
so  I  said  'you're  the  center'." 

Aldrin  developed  an  unusual  one-handed 
snap  and  is  remembered  as  a  "ferocious" 
tackier. 

"He  didn't  have  a  lot  of  natural  athletic 
ability,"  says  Line  Coach  Anthony  J.  "Butch" 
Fortinato,  "but  he  had  determination.  He 
was  varsity  over  players  that  actually  had 
better  ability." 

But  the  coaches  also  remember  his  reserve. 
"The  girls  thought  he  was  snooty  because 
he  was  always  so  busy."  says  Anderson.  "He 
was  friendly,  all  right,  and  one  of  the  guys. 
But  when  there  was  horseplay,  he  would  be 
the  last  to  take  part.  He  was  too  busy." 
TOP  student 
Aldrin  graduated  with  a  scholastic  record 
of  A's  and  B's.  finishing  in  the  top  10  per 
cent  of  his  class,  and  received  both  a  scholar- 
ship offer  from  MIT  and  an  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

His  father  said  he  picked  West  Point  be- 
cause It  offered  more  athletics. 

Buzz  made  a  "hell  of  a  good  cadet"  recalls 
W.  F.  Lewis,  academy  physical  training 
teacher. 

Aldrin  was  first  In  his  plebe  class  scholas- 
tlcally  and  showed  a  well-remembered  dedi- 
cation in  athletics. 

"He  wasn't  frivolous.  He  wasn't  any  play- 
boy," says  Lewis.  He  said  Aldrin  would  come 
In  for  calisthenics  even  in  the  off  season. 

"Everything  was  feared  and  aimed  at  per- 
fection," says  Carlton  R.  Leton,  the  acad- 
emy track  coach,  of  Aldrin  as  a  cadet.  "Al- 
drin was  very  methodical  and  business  like. 
He'd  come  down  and  do  his  work  and  leave." 
Aldrin  was  a  pole  vaulter  at  the  academy. 
He  scaled  up  to  13  feet.  8  inches  In  the  days 
before  the  flexible  glass  vaulting  poles  start- 
ing springing  vaulters  ever  higher. 

The  astronaut  graduated  third  out  of  475 
cadets  In  the  class  of  1951.  He  took  his  com- 
mission in  the  Air  Force  and  received  his 
pilot's  wings  at  Bryan.  Tex.  The  Korean  War 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  but  the  new  Air 
Forces  lieutenant  went  there  for  the  final 
months. 

DOWNED    two    jets 

He  fiew  66  combat  missions  and  downed 
two  enemy  jets  and  crippled  another. 

The  war,  he  recalls,  "was  all  chasing  and 
not  being  chased." 

He  married  Joan  Archer  of  Hohokus, 
N.J..   after  returning   from   Korea.   The   Air 


Force  assigned  him  to  three  posts  In  the 

United  States  and  then  sent  him  to  Bltburg, 
Germany  as  flight  commander  of  a  tactical 
fighter  wing. 

Despite  his  love  of  flying,  he  says,  he  real- 
ized toward  the  end  of  his  three-year  tour 
there  that  he  had  also  better  learn  other 
skills. 

"The  future  of  fighters  at  that  time  looked 
pretty  bleak,"  Aldrin  recalls.  "I  decided  It 
was  about  time  to  go  back  and  get  some 
more  schooling.  MIT  looked  like  the  best 
place." 

The  pilot  entered  a  two-year  Air  Force 
program  at  MIT.  but  got  an  extension  after 
a  vear  there  to  work  on  his  doctorate. 

In  1963.  Aldrin  earned  his  degree  after 
writing  a  thesis  on  orbital  rendezvous.  A 
system  he  suggested  for  this  critical  space 
maneuver  was  later  adopted  in  part  by  the 
Gemini  and  Apollo  programs. 

He  put  his  theories  to  work  three  years 
later. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration picked  him  as  an  astronaut  and 
later  named  him  to  the  Gemini  12  mission 
commanded  by  Navy  Capt.  James  A.  LoveU 
Jr 

The  mission  Included  a  rendezvous  using 
a  radar  and  an  onboard  computer.  The  Gem- 
ini spacecraft  was  to  link  up  in  space  with  a 
previously  launched  Agena  target  vehicle. 

But  the  radar  failed,  and  Aldrin  and  Lo- 
veU completed  the  rendezvous  with  compu- 
tations of  their  own. 

Aldrin  later  opened  the  spacecraft  hatch 
and  spent  more  than  five  hours  "walking  In 
space."  By  promptly  pacing  himself,  he  over- 
came the  problems  of  exhaustion  which  cut 
short  earlier  space  walks.  His  space  walk 
record  still  stands. 

Aldrin  was  named  to  the  Apollo  11  crew 
in  January.  He  admits  he  would  have  been 
"pretty  disappointed"  If  he  hadn't  made  the 
crew. 

But  he  also  has  mixed  feelings  about  the 
fame  that's  sure  to  follow. 

"I  think  there  are  enjoyable  parts  of  it." 
he  says.  "There  are  frustrating  parts  of  It, 
also,  "your  life  Is  not  the  same.  You  certainly 
lose  privacy." 

The  astronaut's  wife  holds  a  master's  de- 
gree in  dramatic  arts  and  is  active  is  local 
theater  groups,  but  Aldrin  makes  little  ef- 
fort to  fit  in  with  the  theater  crowd. 

His  reserve  often  strikes  people  as  a  cold- 
ness, says  a  friend  of  Aldrln's  wife. 

"If  you  didn't  know  what  he  did  you 
wouldn't  be  at  all  Interested  in  him."  says 
an  actress  friend.  "He's  a  very  forgettable 
man.  but  he's  a  nice  man." 

Fellow  astronauts  say  Aldrin  has  a  rich 
sense  of  humor,  but  seldom  flashes  it.  Dedi- 
cation to  his  Job,  they  say,  often  masks  it 
and  he  often  appears  pompous  when  he's 
concentrating  on  his  work. 

■He's  a  brilliant  engineer  and  a  cracker- 
Jack  pilot."  says  a  technician  who  has  worked 
with  Aldrin  for  months,  "but  a  totally  gray 
personality." 

Aldrin  and  his  wife  have  three  children. 
Michael.  13:  Janice,  who'll  be  12  in  August, 
and  Andrew.  11. 

The  astronaut  said  they're  not  at  all  im- 
pressed that  he's  going  to  the  moon. 

■I  feel  that  they  must  somehow  think 
that,  you  know,  this  thing  happens  all  the 
time."  says  Aldrin. 

His  Job  takes  him  away  from  home  for 
weeks  on  end.  says  Aldrin.  but  he  adds 
"We  do  try  to  have  family  get-togethers 
whenever  we  can." 

And  the  second  man  to  walk  on  the  moon 
has  the  same  problems  of  parents  every- 
where. 

"We  find  that  Just  to  be  able  to  locate 
them  (the  children)  Is  an  event  around  the 
house."  he  says.  "And  we  usually  do  that 
Just  before  they  go  to  bed.  They're  extremely 
Independent." 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  years,  the  most  astute  ob- 
servers of  the  Communist  world  have 
noted  with  great  interest  the  forces  of 
polycentrism  at  work,  the  crumbling  of 
what  was  once  the  monolith  of  Joseph 
Stalin.  There  is  a  deep  schism  in  the 
Communist  world  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China;  lesser  Communist 
heresies  now  proliferate  throughout 
Eastern  Europe. 

One  nation  that  speaks  with  an  in- 
dependent voice  in  foreign  policy,  that 
has  refused  to  toe  the  line  drawn  by  the 
Soviet  leadership,  is  Rumania. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  this  yearning  among  the 
Commimist  states  to  carve  out  their  own 
national  foreign  policies,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  Bucharest.  As  the 
Miami  Herald  has  noted,  it  is  a  "bold 
and  imaginative"  stroke  of  American 
foreign  policy: 

It  will  thrust  him  onto  a  world  stage 
which  §o  long  haa  been  bare  of  American 
Presidential  preseiice. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  has  written : 
It  Is  good  to  have  a  President  who  Is  not 
content  to  sit  back  In  Washington  .  .  .  and 
let  his  aides  do  all  the  contact  work. 

I  am  In  firm  agreement.  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  Rumania  is  a  brilliant 
and  bold  stroke  of  American  diplomacy. 
We  have  a  President  who  is  not  willing 
to  concede  to  the  Soviet  leadership  that 
the  ancient  states  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
colonies  of  Mother  Russia — a  perma- 
nent sphere  of  absolute  Russian  in- 
fluence, off  limits  to  American  presence. 
We  finally  have  an  independent  and  im- 
aginative foreign  poUcy  that  recognizes 
clearly  the  vast  gulfs  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  states  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
deals  with  the  world  as  it  is.  The  Soviet 
veto  over  American  foreign  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe  will  no  longer  be 
recognized. 

Those  who  term  this  a  provocation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  asking  in  effect  that 
we  allow  the  Soviets  to  dictate  our  policy 
toward  the  Communist  part  of  the  world, 
while  the  Soviets  conduct  their  own 
policy  in  the  non-Communist  regions  of 
the  world.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  Soviet 
leadership  asking  American  permission 
to  visit  the  NATO  nations;  I  did  not  hear 
of  a  Soviet  request  for  permission  before 
they  moved  diplomaUcally  to  establish 
closer  ties  with  the  CENTO  nations  of 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Iran. 

For  years  we  have  been  told  that  we 
must  recognize  the  Soviet  bloc  is  no 
Longer  a  monolith.  Our  President  has 
recognized  that  historical  event;  he  seeks 
to  deal  with  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace.  Now  he  is  faulted  for  not 
asking  the  Russians'  permission  to  make 
this  move.  I  say,  good  luck,  Mr.  President, 
and  Godspeed.  Congress  is  behind  you. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently  pub- 


lished an  excellent  series  of  articles  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Dudman  on  the  political 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Dudman 
Is  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  per- 
ceptive reporters  on  the  Washington 
scene.  This  series  is  a  thorough  exposi- 
tion of  the  repressive  political  environ- 
ment in  Saigon,  created  by  the  govern- 
ment on  which  the  United  States  has 
placed  its  chips. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Saioon  REGUtt's  Chance  Against  Reds  at 

Polls  Rated  Slim 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  July  5. — As  the 
Vietnam  war  slowly  begins  to  run  down,  the 
emerging  main  test  of  success  or  failure  of 
Allied  policy  and  strategy  Is  whether  any 
South  Vietnamese  government  can  compete 
effectively  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

Can  the  2-year-old  republic,  with  Its  Amer- 
ican-style constitution  proclaiming  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people."  survive  the  change  from  shooting 
war  to  political  contest? 

Findings  In  a  month-long  Inquiry  by  the 
Post-Dlspatch  suggest  that  the  prospects  of 
the  non-Communist  forces  In  the  approach- 
ing political  contest  must  be  rated  as  poor 
and  probably  worsening. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  political 
contest  has  begun  and  that  the  government 
headed  by  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  may 
be  losing  and  the  Viet  Cong  winning. 

KEEPS  NARBOW   BASE 

The  trouble  Is  that  Thleu  Is  clinging  to  his 
narrow  political  base,  largely  military  and 
Roman  Catholic.  He  Is  using  his  extraordi- 
nary wartime  police  powers  to  block  efforts 
to  form  a  broader,  non-Communist  "third 
force." 

Paradoxically,  the  showings  on  all  the  sec- 
ondary tests  have  turned  generally  favorable 
in  recent  months. 

The  actual  fighting  is  going  well  for  the 
government  for  a  change.  Enemy  body  counts 
are  up.  Although  American  fataUtles  are 
holding  steady  at  more  than  200  a  week,  the 
enemy-to-frlendly  "kill  ratio"  shows  that 
the  other  side  Is  being  hurt  more.  It  may 
well  be  true,  at  last,  that  the  enemy  can  no 
longer  mount  a  major  offensive. 

Pacification,  as  measured  by  the  computer- 
ized hamlet  evaluation  survey,  shows  steady 
progress.  Each  month,  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  population  Is  rated  as  living  In  relative 
security. 

Pacification,  which  means  different  things 
to  different  people,  is  the  term  used  to  cover 
a  broad  range  of  activities  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing life  and  freedom  for  South  Vietnamese, 
and  destroying  the  Viet  Cong's  popular  sup- 
port. Saigon  thinks  the  program  is  designed 
to  create  positive  allegiance  to  the  present 
government.  Washington  regards  It  as  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  widespread  popular  sup- 
port for  any  government  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  may  choose. 

Cash  rewards  bring  In  more  and  more  en- 
emy defectors,  intelligence  reports,  and  tips 
on  where  to  find  enemy  caches  of  weapons 
and  food.  Other  cash  payments  persuade 
more  and  more  "friendly"  Vietnamese  to 
build  new  houses,  repair  bridges  and  canals 
and   restore   abandoned  rice  paddles. 

Operation  Phoenix,  the  heart  of  the  pacifi- 
cation effort,  has  an  Impressive  record  in  its 
task  of  wiping  out  the  Viet  Cong's  shadow 
government  that  still  collects  taxes,  recruits 
new  troops  and  even  runs  Its  own  mall  serv- 
ice over  much  of  South  Vietnam.  Monthly 
reports  usually  show  that  a  thousand  or  two 
of  these  underground  officials  have  been  cap- 
tured,  killed  or  persuaded  to  defect. 


But  what  will  happen  when  the  fighting 
tapers  off,  when  the  long-sought  cease-fire 
comes  at  last? 

FEW   COMMITTED 

After  all  the  years  of  fighting  and  propa- 
ganda and  cash  handouts,  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate Of  the  present  state  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese allegiance  puts  the  numt>er  uncommitted 
to  either  side  at  70  to  80  per  cent.  Only  20 
to  30  per  cent  are  lined  up  aolldly  with  either 
the  government  or  the  Viet  Cong. 

A  widely  respected  former  minister  of  in- 
formation In  the  Thleu  government.  Ton 
That  Thlen,  now  a  professor  at  Van  Hanh 
University,  offers  that  estimate.  What  Is  more, 
he  says  the  government  Is  lucky  that  the 
number  uncommitted  remains  as  high  as  it 
is  and  that  so  few  have  swung  over  to  the 
Communists. 

When  the  time  comes  to  vote,  the  choice 
will  not  be  the  simple  ideological  one  of 
capitalism  versus  Communism  or  the  still 
simpler  one  of  freedom  versus  slavery.  In- 
stead, It  will  be  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  (or  rather  hi^ 
ally  in  the  South)  against  Thleu  or  whlcli- 
ever  other  non-Communist  leader  emerges 
In  the  meantime. 

A  main  Issue  is  likely  to  be  peace  versu.s 
more  war.  Peace  sentiment  runs  strong 
Vietnamese  are  sick  of  bombing,  sick  of  ar- 
tillery barrages,  sick  of  being  drafted,  sick 
of  being  taxed,  sick  of  the  constant  trouble 
and  danger  that  comes  with  the  war. 

Another  is  likely  to  be  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalism. On  the  communist  side  will  b" 
leaders  who  have  established  a  legitimacy  bv 
fighting  against  foreign  intruders  no  matter 
who  they  are — the  Japanese,  the  French  and 
now  the  Americans.  On  the  government  side. 
the  leaders,  until  now  at  least,  are  those 
who  sided  with  the  French  and  now  side 
with  the  Americans. 

Loolilng  toward  peace,  many  South  Viet- 
namese students  and  intellectuals  have  be- 
gun to  hedge  against  the  future  by  moving 
toward  their  personal  accommodations  wltli 
the  Viet  Cong.  Being  civil  to  a  Viet  Cong 
agent  might  keep  one  off  the  Viet  Con.; 
blacklist  If  it  turned  out  that  the  commu- 
nists came  to  power  outright  or  became  an 
Important  force  in  a  ruling  compromise 
coalition. 

The  Viet  Cong's  recent  proclamation  of  :i 
provisional  revolutionary  government  of 
South  Vietnam  stepped  up  the  political  war- 
fare. Although  American  officials  scoff  tha: 
the  leaders  of  the  new  "government"  are  the 
same  old  faces  from  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
transitional  Alliance  of  Peace,  Nationalist 
and  Democratic  Forces,  many  South  Viet- 
namese consider  the  move  an  Important  one. 

riRST    ALTERNATIVE 

For  the  first  time,  there  is  an  alternative 
to  the  Saigon  regime.  If  the  enemy  now 
should  ask  for  a  cease-fire,  the  United  States 
and  Saigon  could  hardly  refuse.  The  next 
step  would  be  a  regrouping  of  forces  into 
assigned  areas,  the  Viet  Cong  Into  a  gen- 
erally recognized  "liberated  zone."  The  re- 
sult would  be  de  facto  partition,  with  two 
capitals  and  two  governments. 

The  present  situation  has  been  long  ia 
the  making,  and  the  obvious  remedy  has 
long  been  discussed.  What  was  needed,  it 
was  said,  was  for  the  Saigon  government  to 
broaden  its  base,  bring  in  all  the  non-com- 
munists, and  develop  a  popular  regime. 

Whatever  Thleu's  other  achievements,  his 
response  to  these  suggestions  has  been  to 
narrow  his  political  base  rather  than  tJ 
broaden  it. 

He  has  closed  newspapers  that  have  said 
too  much  about  peace  or  coalition  with  the 
Communists.  He  has  used  the  draft  and  im- 
prisonment to  put  his  non-Communist  polit- 
ical rivals  out  of  action.  Many  potential 
leaders  of  a  broadened  regime  have  been 
Jailed,  drafted  into  the  army  or  sent  Into 
exile. 

When  Thleu  announced  the  formation  of  a 
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political  front  this  spring,  it  Inoluded  only 
the  groupe  he  could  trust.  Even  the  opposi- 
tion front,  in  Saigon,  put  forward  as  the 
start  of  a  loyal  oppoeltlon  In  an  eventual 
two-pairty  system,  was  hand-picked  on  an 
invltation-only  basis. 

This  opposition  front  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  Joke.  Inasmuch  as  the  head  cf  one 
of  the  component  parties  has  been  telling 
friends  that  Thleu  personally  asked  him  to 
take  part  In  the  opposition  bloc. 

A  somewhat  more  independent  group,  some 
lawyers,  professors  and  one  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  National  Assembly,  Is 
headed  by  TTan  Ngoc  Lieng,  a  Saigon  lawyer, 
U  has  been  walking  the  narrow  edge  of  what 
is  permitted.  The  group  carefully  avoids  the 
forbidden  terms  "neutralism"  and  "coali- 
tion" In  Its  program  calling  for  a  "govern- 
ment of  national  reconcUlatlon." 

Lleng  was  summoned  to  national  police 
headquarters  for  questioning.  He  says  he 
expects  continued  harassment  but  hopes  to 
avoid  arrest. 

EXAMPLES    GIVEN 

Those  who  have  dared  to  go  further  have 
been  put  out  of  action  entirely.  Some  ex- 
amples : 

Duong  Van  Mlnh,  one  of  the  generals  who 
led  In  overthrowing  the  dictatorship  of  Ngo 
Dtnh  Diem,  was  kept  In  exile  and  prevented 
from  running  in  the  1967  presidential  elec- 
tion. He  now  has  been  permitted  to  return 
but  remains  on  the  sidelines. 

Au  Truong  Thanh,  former  minister  of 
economics  In  the  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  government 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
potential  leaders  of  a  non-Communist  or 
coalition  regime.  Is  in  exile  in  France.  He 
was  thrown  off  the  ballot  shortly  before  the 
1967  election  on  the  ground  that  his  peace 
candidacy  was  neutralist  and  pro-Commu- 
nist. He  later  was  arrested,  ostensibly  for 
his  own  protection.  Eventually,  after  inter- 
cession by  the  U.S.  mission,  he  was  released 
from  prison  and  permitted  to  go  with  his 
f.tmlly  to  Prance,  where  he  teaches  in  a 
university  at  Tours. 

Gen.  Nguyen  Chang  Thl,  former  command- 
er of  the  northern  First  Corps,  one  of  the 
few  national  leaders  who  had  the  respect  of 
the  militant  Buddhists,  is  in  exile  in  Wash- 
ington, where  Ky  banished  him  with  the 
help  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland. 

BUDDHIST    DRAFTED 

Tran  Quang  Truong.  a  widely  resp)ected 
Buddhist  layman  and  university  professor 
who  walked  out  of  the  constitutional  assem- 
bly in  1966  because  of  the  government's  sup- 
pression of  the  Buddhist  struggle  movement, 
was  ordered  back  Into  the  army  for  addi- 
tional duty,  although  he  had  long  since 
completed  his  military  service.  He  has  no 
prospect  of  returning  to  politics. 

Vinh  Kha,  who  was  president  oJ  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  University  of  Hue  and  took 
a  leading  pa.n  In  the  struggle  movement,  was 
drafted  as  a  sergeant  although  he  was  a 
fourth-year  medical  student.  He  is  in  prison, 
convicted  of  desertion. 

UNDER    HOUSE    ARREST 

Hoang  Van  Giau,  another  leader  cf  the 
s-ruggle  movement,  was  drafted,  went  into 
hiding  and  was  caught  and  sent  to  prison. 

Thlch  Tri  Quang,  the  able  if  troublesome 
and  charismatic  leader  of  the  militant  Bud- 
dhists, as  anti-Communist  as  he  is  antl- 
Thieu,  is  under  virtual  house  arrest  at  the 
An  Quang  pagoda,  effectively  out  of  action 
for  the  present. 

In  its  systematic  suppression  of  the  strug- 
gle movement,  the  government  followed  a 
p.utem  of  drafting  hundreds  of  the  student 
activists  as  privates,  although  Vietnamese 
•university  students  entering  the  army  are 
almost  Invariably  commissioned  as  officers. 
Many  either  evaded  the  draft  or  deserted 
after  Induction  and  wound  up  in  prison  or. 
in  some  cases,  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  cases  against 


Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh,  director  of  the  Buddhist 
youth  center.  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  runner-up 
peace  candidate  in  the  1967  election,  and 
Nguyen  Lau.  editor  of  the  Saigon  Dally  News, 
their  continued  imprisonment  is  a  constant 
warning  to  Thleu's  non-Communist  opposi- 
tion to  lie  low  or  take  tlie  consequences. 

Saigon  F'lodts  Constitdtional  Rights 
(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Saigon,  July  7. — An  American  Citizens' 
committee  touched  a  raw  nerve  when  it  came 
to  Saigon  recently  to  investigate  the  status 
of  political  and  religious  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam. 

American  and  Vietnamese  officials  barely 
concealed  their  annoyance  over  the  visit,  al- 
though they  decided  that  they  could  not 
avoid  co-operating,  especially  because  one 
member  of  the  group  was  a  congressman. 

An  official  of  the  United  States  mission 
said  afterward  that  the  "study"  was  "an 
unconscionable  smear  on  a  sovereign  ally  in 
time  of  war."  He  said  that  It  was  cowardly 
of  the  group  to  question  such  practices  in 
South  Vietnam  when  China  stood  threaten- 
ingly nearby  and  positively  "Pharlseeical" 
to  cast  the  first  stone,  considering  the  many 
abuses  of  civil  liberties  In  the  United  States. 

On  the  Vietnamese  side,  hard-line  sup- 
porters of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  in  the 
National  Assembly  gave  a  luncheon  for  the 
American  study  team  and  then  in  very  un- 
Vietnamese  fashion  denounced  their  guests 
to  their  faces.  Disagreement  here  Is  char- 
acteristically oblique,  but  these  Vietnamese 
legislators  asked  bluntly  who  had  appointed 
the  American  committee,  who  was  paying  its 
expenses,  and  why  it  did  not  also  Investigate 
the  status  of  clvU  liberties  In  Hanoi  and  why 
It  did  not  inspect  the  mass  graves  at  Hue 
where  the  Viet  Cong  murdered  hundreds  of 
citizens  in  the  Tet  offensive  last  year. 

But  there  were  many  anti-Commtmlsts 
who  heralded  the  American  committee  as  a 
prospect  of  relief  from  what  they  contend 
is  an  oppressive  regime  seeking  above  all  else 
to  maintain  Itself  in  power. 

A  four-week  Inquiry  Into  the  situation  by 
the  Post-Dlspatch  has  produced  a  mass  of 
evidence  that  President  Thleu  is  operating 
a  semlpolice  state.  There  is  not  much  dispute 
about  this,  but  there  is  wide  disagreement  as 
to  whether  it  Is  necessary. 

Some  of  the  bitterest  comments  encoun- 
tered came  from  a  Vietnamese  lawyer  to 
whom  high  American  embassy  officials  had 
repeatedly  referred  the  reporter  as  a  reliable 
source. 

The  attorney  supplied  details  of  several 
cases  of  false  arrest  and  torture.  He  said  the 
fingers  of  one  of  his  clients  had  been  broken 
in  the  course  of  third-degree  interrogation 
the  previovis  day.  He  denounced  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh,  a 
prominent  Buddhist  monk,  and  Nguyen  Lau, 
publisher  of  the  Saigon  Dally  News. 

"We  have  authoritarian  rule  in  South 
Vietnam,"  the  lawyer  said.  "According  to  the 
constitution,  we  have  freedom.  Actually  we 
have  none.  We  have  an  unofficial  police 
state." 

Somewhere  between  15,000  and  35,000 
South  Vietnamese  citizens  are  now  in  prison 
for  alleged  political  crimes  ranging  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  Viet  Cong  to  merely 
advocating  coalition  with  the  Viet  Cong,  or 
a  neutral  Vietnam. 

Other  thousands  are  being  detained  in- 
definitely on  mere  suspicion  of  being  Viet 
Cong  sympathizers  or  supporters,  for  in- 
vestigation, or  through  crude  extortion  rack- 
ets, maliciously  false  accusations  or  official 
red  tape. 

Many  of  these  prisoners  were  picked  up  in 
wholesale  lots  In  the  course  of  military  sweeps 
of  contested  areas.  These  detainees  are 
classed  as  ''Viet  Cong  suspects"  and  theoreti- 
cally are  quickly  screened  to  hold  only  those 
against  whom  there  Is  substantial  evidence. 


Actually,  many  are  held  for  months  or  even 
years  without  being  brought  to  trial. 

Others  have  been  caught  in  a  year-old 
program  known  as  Operation  Phoenix,  aimed 
at  beating  the  Viet  Cong  at  its  own  game 
by  rooting  out  the  "Viet  Cong  infrastruc- 
ture," the  shadow  government  whose  network 
extends  through  most  of  South  Vietnam. 

Still  other  prisoners  have  been  picked  up 
under  a  broad  interpretation  of  Article  4 
of  the  Vietnamese  constitution,  which  pro- 
hibits "every  activity  designed  to  publicize 
or  carry  out  Communism."  Such  arrests, 
often  for  advocating  "neutralism"  or  calling 
for  a  political  compromise  to  end  the  war, 
have  led  to  many  of  the  most  publicized  cases 
of  political  imprisonment. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  are  arrested 
clearly  for  political  reasons  but  technically 
on  such  grounds  as  draft  evasion,  desertion 
from  the  armed  forces,  or  conducting  a  meet- 
ing or  press  conference  without  the  required 
government  permission. 

South  Vietnam's  American-style  constitu- 
tion bears  little  resemblance  to  what  actually 
goes  on  under  the  Thleu  regime. 

The  constitution  prohibits  arrest  without 
a  warrant,  yet  suspects  are  rounded  up  every 
day  on  the  basis  of  unsupported  accusation. 

Torture  is  outlawed,  yet  broken  fingers, 
electrical  burns  and  bruises  from  systematic 
beatings  of  arms,  legs  and  backs  attest  to 
the  continued  use  of  torture  as  a  tool  of 
interrogation. 

A  Saigon  lawyer  today  recognizes  the  same 
police  bullies  who  used  to  give  the  third- 
degree  under  the  French. 

The  constitution  says  that  "a  defendant 
is  entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,"  yet 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  are  held  In 
prison  two  years  or  sometimes  far  longer 
without  any  hearing  at  all  or  on  the  decision 
of  a  mere  provincial  security  committee  that 
looks  only  at  a  dossier. 

A  defendant  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  a 
defense  lawyer  for  counsel  at  everj-  phase  of 
the  interrogation,  including  the  preliminary 
Investigation." 

Yet  only  a  few  of  several  hundred  convicts 
serving  sentences  of  five  years  or  more  on 
the  prison  island  of  Con  Son,  questioned  by 
the  Post-Dlspatch,  said  they  had  been  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  even  coiurt-appointed 
counsel. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  Tran  Thlen  Khlem 
Insists  that  lawyers  may  be  present  and  com- 
municate with  their  clients  during  investiga- 
tions and  may  look  at  the  dossiers  to  plan 
their  defense. 

But  when  a  tour  of  the  central  Interroga- 
tion center  In  Saigon,  disclosed  a  young  wom- 
an detainee  who  said  she  had  no  lawyer,  Col. 
Nguyen  Mau.  chief  of  the  national  police  spe- 
cial branch,  a  rough  equivalent  of  the  Ameri- 
can FBI,  said  fiatly  that  no  lawyer  was  ever 
permitted  inside  the  center.  Detainees  may 
retain  counsel  only  If  transferred  to  prison  to 
await  trial,  he  said. 

American  and  Vietnamese  officials,  when 
asked  about  these  discrepancies,  pointed  out 
that  South  Vietnam  Is  a  poor  and  backward 
country  doing  the  best  it  can  In  tlie  midst  of 
an  all-out  war  against  a  ruthless  under- 
ground Insurgency. 

Several  of  these  officials  recalled  that  the 
United  States  had  uprooted  Japanese- Ameri- 
cans on  the  West  Coast  at  the  start  of  World 
War  II  and  put  them  Into  Inland  detention 
camps  on  the  notion  that  some  of  them  might 
be  disloyal.  They  pointed  out  that  South 
Vietnam  is  only  two  years  old  as  a  republic 
and  asked  whether  the  state  of  civil  liber- 
ties was  any  better  In  the  United  States  in. 
say,  1791. 

A  former  minister  of  information.  Ton 
That  Thlen,  who  gained  a  reputation  for 
toughness  in  suspending  newspapers  that  of- 
fended President  Thleu  or  Prime  Minister 
Tran  Van  Huong,  now  has  turned  to  teach- 
ing and  can  afford  to  be  philosophical  about 
such  matters. 
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He  says  that  he  Is  not  surprised  that  the 
government  does  not  abide  by  Its  own  consti- 
tution, because  the  document  Is  "a  Jefferso- 
nian-Lockelan  head  on  a  Confucian  body." 
(John  Locke  was  a  Seventeenth  Century  Eng- 
lish phlloeopher. ) 

His  Implication  Is  that  government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  as 
the  preamble  describes  It,  Is  a  charade  being 
played  by  Vietnamese  actors  with  an  Ameri- 
can script  for  an  American  audience. 

Saigon  Prodded  by  UNrrED  States  To 
Settle  Prisoner  Cases 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Saigon.  July  8. — Under  the  careful  direc- 
tion of  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker.  Ameri- 
can officials  are  using  quiet  persuasion  in 
hopes  that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment will  settle  several  cases  of  political  im- 
prisonment that  have  stirred  world  criticism 
and  concern. 

Pressure  would  be  too  strong  a  word,  be- 
cause Bunker  hews  close  to  the  line  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  sovereign  nation.  He 
also  preaches  gentleness  toward  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  young  but  promising  government 
struggling  to  gain  strength  against  heavy 
odds. 

ThMft  efforts  appear  to  be  based  partly  on 
conslqy.atlons  of  public  relations  as  well  as 
principle  Settlement  would  mollify  American 
public  opinion  and  remove  one  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Saigon  regime  and  the  United 
States  policy  of  supporting  It. 

Among  these  cases,  the  best  known  is  that 
of  TYuong  Dinh  Dzu,  a  peace  candidate  who 
was  runner-up  in  the  1967  presidential  elec- 
tion and  since  has  been  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  prison  for  advocating  coalition  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Foreign  demands  for  Dzu's  release  have 
built  his  case  Into  a  major  controversy,  but 
few  Vietnamese  or  Americans  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  A 
frequent  comment  is  that  "he  belongs  in 
prison,  but  he's  there  for  the  wrong  reason." 
Dzu  is  a  vigorous,  engaging  man.  In  his 
campaign,  he  attacked  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  savagely  and  called  for  a  political 
settlement  of  the  war.  Many  of  his  votes, 
however,  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his 
symbol,  the  dove,  stands  In  Vietnam  for  a 
good  harvest.  Many  p>easants  are  said  to 
have  voted  for  him  for  good  luck. 

But  elsewhere  in  the  world  his  peace  plat- 
form, plus  a  continuing  campaign  by  his 
articulate  and  attractive  son  and  daughter  In 
the  United  States  and  similar  appeals  here 
by  a  younger  daughter  and  his  handsome 
wife,  who  tearfully  begs  visitors  to  Intercede 
for  her  husband,  have  stirred  much  sym- 
pathy and  have  kept  the  case  in  the  head- 
lines. 

The  reason  that  few  Americans  or  Viet- 
namese here  in  South  Vietnam  have  rallied 
to  Dzu's  support  is  that  he  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  crook. 

His  style  of  life  requires  more  money  than 
most  lawyers  can  earn  here.  He  has  eight 
housemaids,  three  chauffeurs,  three  auto- 
mobiles and  two  concubines,  each  of  which 
Is  reputed  to  get  $400  a  month  for  expenses. 
Dzu  is  said  to  have  built  his  lucrative  law 
practice  mainly  through  high-level  influence 
in  recent  years,  including  a  connection  with 
a  relative  of  Madame  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  who 
steered  business  to  him  under  the  Diem 
regime. 

More  recently,  he  has  been  arrested  sev- 
eral times,  but  never  prosecuted,  on  charges 
of  check  kiting,  embezzlement  and  swindling 
widows  and  orphans.  The  Lawyers'  Council 
of  Saigon  has  disbarred  him  because  of  his 
unsavory  reputation. 

Foreign  Interest  in  Dzu's  case  got  a  new 
push  recently  when  Dzu  announced  that  he 
had  lost  10  pounds  and  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack  when  Imprisoned  on  Con  Son  Island, 
off   the   southeast   coast.   Although   he  had 
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been  overweight  and  had  had  no  history  of 
heart  trouble,  and  although  few  Vietnamese 
believed  his  story,  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  took  the  occasion  to  transfer  him  to 
a  more  comfortable  detention  center  in 
Saigon. 

Thieu  has  given  no  indication,  however, 
that  he  is  prepared  to  bow  to  world  opinion 
and  release  Dzu.  When  members  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizens'  committee  asked  him  recently 
to  consider  releasing  the  prisoner,  Thleu  told 
them: 

"Dzu  is  talking  not. only  for  p>eace:  he  says 
we  should  have  coalition  government.  This  Is 
antlconstltutlonal.  Under  Article  4,  we  never 
can  have  coalition  government  unless  the 
constitution  is  changed." 

Article  4  prohibits  "every  activity  designed 
to  publicize  or  carry  out  Communism." 

Thieu  made  no  bones  about  calling  Dzu  a 
"political  prisoner,"  but  he  seemed  to  be  fol- 
lowing common  Vietnamese  usage  of  so  clas- 
sifying all  who  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  as  distinguished  from  prisoners  of 
war. 

"When  he  attacked  us,  nobody  protested," 
Thieu  said.  "He  had  a  right  to  talk  about 
peace,  but  he  had  no  right  to  promote  coali- 
tion." 

The  case  of  Nguyen  Lau.  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  English- language  Saigon  Daily 
News,  is  more  complicated.  He  was  arrested 
last  spring  and  is  being  held  Incommunicado 
during  a  prolonged  investigation.  The  gov- 
ernment has  since  closed  down  his  newspaper 
indefinitely  for  publishing  an  editorial  blam- 
ing Prime  Minister  Tran  Van  Huong  for  a 
current  surge  of  inflation. 

Last  week  a  military  tribunal  sentenced 
him  to  Ave  years  in  prison  on  charges  of  "ac- 
tions detrimental  to  the  national  order."  but 
acquitted  him  on  a  charge  of  rebellion. 

American  officials  consider  Lau  guilty  of 
treason,  although  there  is  only  one  witness 
to  his  alleged  crime  instead  of  the  two  that 
would  be  required  under  U.S.  law.  They  con- 
cede, however,  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  has  bungled  the  case  and  let 
Lau  obtain  the  advantage  In  public  opinion. 
In  the  American  view,  Lau  clearly  was  sup- 
plying Intelligence  information  regularly  to 
the  enemy,  although  examples  cited  thus  far 
consist  only  of  passing  along  his  thoughts 
as  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policies  and  the  like. 

The  undisputed  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
Lau  had  been  meeting  with  an  enemy  poli- 
tical agent  for  discussions  of  current  news 
developments.  The  agent  was  caught,  and 
he  implicated  Lau.  The  government  pre- 
sented both  men  at  a  press  conference  last 
April,  together  with  two  other  Viet  Cong 
agents  and  25  other  Intellectuals  and  pro- 
fessional persons  who  had  been  arrested  on 
charges  of  having  been  in  contact  with  the 
agents. 

Lau  and  the  agent  who  implicated  him. 
Tran  Ngoc  Hlen,  had  been  chl.dhood  friends. 
Hlen  had  gone  to  North  Vietnam  when  the 
country  was  partitioned.  He  had  come  South 
again  In  1964,  he  said,  under  Instructions  to 
establish  close  relations  with  non-Com- 
munist dissidents  and  gather  political  in- 
formation from  them. 

In  the  press  conference,  Lau  won  the  sym- 
pathy of  most  observers  by  acknowledging 
that  the  law  required  him  to  denounce  a 
man  he  knew  to  be  a  Viet  Cong  agent  but 
explaining  that  he  had  hesitated  to  turn 
against  a  boyhood  friend. 

More  recently,  the  government  sought  to 
strengthen  its  case  by  reporting  that  a  cap- 
tured letter  from  Hanoi  officials  mentioned 
Lau's  name  (It  was  not  clear  whether  it 
named  him  as  an  agent  or  merely  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  information)  and  producing 
a  South  Vietnamese  press  card  that  it  said 
Lau  had  issued  to  Hlen  to  facilitate  his 
movements  while  in  the  South. 

A  photographic  copy  of  the  Press  card  ex- 
amined   by    the    Post-Dispatch    bore    Lau's 


signature  and  identified  as  a  representative 
of  the  Saigon  Dally  News  one  Ton  That 
Dong,  said  by  police  to  be  a  false  name  given 
Hien  by  his  intelligence  agency  In  Hanoi. 

Lau's  friends  contend  that  the  letter  would 
have  referred  to  Lau  by  a  pseudonym  if  he 
had  been,  in  fact,  a  Viet  Cong  agent.  They 
explained  the  issuance  of  the  presscard  as 
a  loose  practice  widely  used  in  Saigon  to 
give  a  friend  something  to  show  the  police 
at  the  numerous  check  points  and  to  serve 
as  a  pass  after  the  midnight  curfew. 

A  different  view  came  from  Ton  Tliat 
Thien,  a  widely  respected  former  minister 
of  Information,  now  a  professor  at  Ban  Hanh 
university. 

"Lau  Is  a  weak  man,"  Thlen  told  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  "He  had  been  trying  for  two  years 
to  get  out  of  the  country,  to  escape  the 
squeeze  between  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  gov- 
ernment. He  had  applied  for  a  passport 
shortly  before  he  was  arrested.  He  should  not 
have  let  a  Viet  Cong  agent  come  to  his  house, 
even  if  the  man  was  a  childhood  friend.  The 
proper  answer  would  have  been,  'Go  away.'  " 
Neither  Lau's  wife  nor  his  lawyer  were  per- 
mitted to  talk  with  him  after  the  arrest.  The 
official  Justification  for  this  was  that  the  in- 
vestigation was  still  in  progress. 

A  third  major  case  is  that  of  Le  Doan  Kim. 
a  longtime  promoter  of  the  idea  of  a  neutral 
Indochina. 

Kim  had  represented  the  South  Vietnamese 
neutralist  movement  at  a  meeting  organized 
in  1965  by  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cam- 
bodia In  Phnom  Penh.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  well  enough  regarded  by  the  Saigon 
government  to  have  been  sent  to  Phnom 
Penh  and  Paris  on  missions  for  the  national 
police  directorate  and  the  Vietnamese  Con- 
federation of  Labor. 

When  the  Paris  peace  talks  turned  to  the 
subject  of  neutralism  early  this  year,  Kim 
called  a  press  conference  and,  in  prepara- 
tion, sent  out  copies  of  his  1965  speech  on 
neutralism.  He  was  arrested  on  the  eve  of 
the  scheduled  press  conference  and  first  was 
charged  with  engaging  in  "subversive  ac- 
tivities against  the  security  of  the  state." 
The  evidence  was  the  four-year-old  speech 

Later  he  was  tried  on  the  reduced  charge 
of  attempting  to  hold  an  Illegal  press  con- 
ference, a  violation  of  a  1968  law  that  requires 
a  police  permit  for  any  meeting  of  more  than 
five  persons.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
prison. 

In  part,  these  arrests  are  part  of  Thieu 's 
tough  public  stance  Intended  to  discourage 
Hanoi  from  thinking  that  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  fight  the  Saigon  regime  will  grad- 
ually crumble  and  give  ground. 

But  critics  cite  these  and  similar  cases  as 
evidence  that  Thieu  Is  using  the  power  ol 
arrest  to  suppress  any  p>ossible  opposition  and 
maintain  his  narrow-based  regime  In  power. 
.A.nd,  rightly  or  wrongly.  Thieu's  policy 
stands  in  the  way  of  any  accommodation 
with  Hanoi  and  the  new  provisional  revolu- 
tionary government  of  South  Vietnam,  suc- 
cessor to  the  National  Liberation  Front,  If 
that  offers  a  way  to  end  the  fighting. 

Buddhists  Said  To  Regard  Minh  Evidence 

AS   Fabricated 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Saigon,  July  9. — Of  all  the  political  ar- 
rests made  by  the  strange  mixture  of  dicta- 
torship and  democracy  that  rules  South  Viet- 
nam, that  of  Thich  Thien  Minh  promises  to 
have  the  most  profound  repercussions. 

When  the  high  ranking  Buddhist  monk 
was  sentenced  last  March  to  10  years  at  hard 
labor,  the  case  recalled  all  the  bitterness  of 
the  anti-Buddhist  policy  that  led  to  the 
overthrow  and  assassination  of  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  in  1963,  the  bloody  suppression 
of  the  Buddhist  struggle  movement  in  1966 
and  the  almost  successful  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate Thien  Minh  with  a  grenade  later  that 
year. 

Many  Buddhists  of  the  powerful  militant 


faction  affiliated  with  the  An  Quang  pagoda 
have  disregarded  entirely  the  serious  charges 
against  him,  assuming  that  they  must  have 
been  fabricated.  They  have  seen  the  Incident 
as  one  more  round  of  persecution,  once  more 
with  the  approval  of  the  Americans. 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  welcomed  the 
chance  to  put  the  powerful  monk  out  of  ac- 
tion. He  told  a  group  of  visiting  Americans 
inquiring  into  political  and  religious  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam  that  he  had  been  annoyed 
a  long  time  over  "insulting"  nightly  attacks 
on  him  and  his  regime  over  a  loudspeaker  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  pagoda.  But  he  said 
he  dared  not  move  against  the  monk  on  that 
ground  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  suppress- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 

High-ranking  members  of  the  United 
States  mission  believe  Thien  Minh  fully  de- 
served the  sentence,  although  they  seemed  to 
approve  when  Thleu  bowed  to  world  opinion 
and  took  the  monk  off  hard  labor  and  cut  his 
sentence  from  10  years  to  three  years,  as  "a 
goodwill  measure"  on  the  occasion  of  Bud- 
dha's birthday. 

Saigon  Chief  of  Police  Trang  Si  Tan  re- 
cently gave  a  long  account  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  arrest.  He  used  charts  and  photo- 
graphs In  an  effort  to  convince  skeptics  that 
Thien  Minh  was  guilty  as  charged. 

In  a  chain  of  arrests.  Tan  said,  police  had 
picked  up  an  admitted  Viet  Cong  agent  at 
a  house  In  central  Saigon  last  Feb.  22.  The 
guerrilla,  named  Cao  Duy  Tuan,  gave  his  res- 
idence as  the  Buddhist  Youth  Center  and 
said  he  had  Chinese  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion in  his  room  there. 

The  next  day,  led  by  Tuan.  police  raided 
the  youth  center  and  found  in  the  agent's 
room  a  Chinese  pistol  and  two  pounds  of 
C-4  explosive,  useful  in  sabotage  and  terror 
operations. 

Some  U.S.  officials  believe  incorrectly  that 
Thien  Minh  Just  happened  to  be  present  and 
that  the  police  had  not  expected  to  seize 
him  in  the  raid.  Actually,  the  monk  was  the 
director  of  the  youth  center,  lived  there  reg- 
ularly, and  accompanied  police  as  they 
searched  the  place  with  a  warrant. 

In  other  rooms,  said  Tan,  officers  found 
20  pounds  of  Communist  documents  Includ- 
ing printed  Tet  holiday  greetings  from  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  apparently  for  distribution  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  police  chief  showed  photographs  of 
a  closet  with  a  false  back  that  concealed  the 
entrance  to  a  small  secret  room.  Inside,  he 
said,  were  a  bed.  a  chair  and  a  stack  of  bricks 
covering  a  blue  nylon  bag  containing  Viet 
Cong  documents  including  a  mobilization 
order,  instructions  to  attack  Saigon  and  a 
letter  from  the  Viet  Cong  Central  Committee 
asking  the  youth  of  Saigon  to  rise  up  r.nd 
join  the  insurrection.  There  also  were  mere 
Chinese  weapons  and  explosives  and  fake 
safe  conduct  passes. 

"This  showed  that  a  high-ranking  Viet 
Cong  cadre  lived  there,  receiving  direct  orders 
from  the  Viet  Cong  Central  Committee."  the 
police  chief  said. 

Eventually  the  search  party  came  to  Thlen 
Minh's  room.  Tan  reported.  The  door  was 
locked,  and  the  monk  said  he  had  lost  the 
key.  After  some  discussion,  in  which  the 
monk  agreed  to  let  the  police  shoot  out  the 
lock,  a  Chinese  locksmith  was  brought  in 
and  the  door  was  opened. 

Inside,  said  Tan.  were  eight  youths — two 
Viet  Cong  agents,  four  draft  dodgers  and  two 
deserters  from  the  armed  forces. 

As  a  result,  the  specific  charges  against  the 
monk  were  harboring  traitors,  assisting  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters,  and  illegal  possession 
of  firearms  and  ammunition.  The  govern- 
ment also  seized  control  of  the  youth  center, 
although  it  was  turned  back  to  the  Buddhists 
when  Thien  Minh's  sentence  was  shortened. 

Certain  other  facts  round  out  the  story  as 
told  by  the  police  chief.  Cao  Duy  Tuan,  the 
Viet  Cong  informant  who  guided  the  police 


In  the  raid,  has  been  arrested  several  months 
earlier,  held  for  a  time  and  released. 

It  developed,  inoreover,  that  Tuan  had  ob- 
tained lodging  at  the  youth  center  not  from 
Thlen  Minh  but  from  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates. The  monk's  defense  was  that  he  did 
not  know  that  Tuan  and  the  Illegal  weapons 
were  in  the  Institution. 

These  circumstances  have  led  many  Viet- 
namese, who  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  plots 
and  counter-plots,  to  conclude  that  Tuan 
was  a  police  spy  who  planted  the  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  f)ollce. 

Suspicions  are  fed  In  most  such  cases  here 
by  the  fact  that  lawyers  generally  are  given 
only  a  few  hours  to  prep>are  for  trial  and 
have  little  or  no  chance  to  talk  with  the 
defendants  or  study  the  charges  and  evi- 
dence. 

An  alternative  explanation  believed  by 
some  is  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  other 
law  breakers  took  advantage  of  Buddhist 
religious  compassion,  which  requires  a 
pagoda  to  feed  and  shelter  all  who  seek  aid. 
without  asking  any  questions. 

Regardless  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  it  is 
clear  that  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and 
more  recently  President  Thieu  have  regarded 
the  An  Quang  Buddhists  as  a  hostile  polit- 
ical force  that  had  to  be  put  out  ol  action 
and  kept  out  of  action. 

Thich  Trl  Quang.  the  most  prominent 
leader  of  the  faction  through  the  turmoil  of 
1966,  is  under  heavy  surveillance  that 
amounts  to  virtual  house  arrest.  He  avoids 
publicity  and  concentrates  for  the  time  be- 
ing on  remodeling  his  living  quarters  and 
installing  an  air  conditioner  at  the  pagoda. 

Many  leaders  of  the  struggle  movement 
are  still  in  prison  or  have  been  drafted  into 
the  army.  Those  who  have  been  released 
from  prison  generally  avoid  politics  for  fear 
of  getting  Into  new  trouble  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

At  Hue,  where  Buddhist  students  burned 
the  American  library  and  the  American  con- 
sulate In  1966  and  Buddhist  troops  refused 
to  obey  orders  to  halt  the  demonstrations, 
attitudes  have  changed  remarkably.  At  first, 
the  great  bitterness  over  the  heavy-handed 
methods  that  Ky  used  to  crush  the  Buddhist 
uprising  developed  into  strong  sentiment  for 
coalition  with  the  Communists  and  some 
outright  sympathy  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

Some  of  the  bitterness  remains,  but  any 
thought  of  malting  a  deal  with  the  Viet 
Cong  vanished  when  the  enemy  held  the 
city  for  24  days  in  the  Tet  offensive  last  year 
and  murdered  hundreds  of  plain  citizens  as 
well  as  government  functionaries.  More 
than  800  bodies  have  been  found  in  mass 
graves,  and  more  than  1000  persons  are  still 
missing. 

Prom  a  stronghold  of  Trl  Quang  s  militant 
Buddhists,  Hue  has  become  the  most  strong- 
ly anti-Communist  city  in  the  country. 

Ironically,  the  Buddhist  militants  began 
their  struggle  movement  as  a  demand  for 
early  elections  and  the  drafting  of  a  consti- 
tution. They  hoped  to  elect  a  successor  to 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime,  one  that  would  nego- 
tiate an  early  peace  and  get  rid  of  all  foreign 
troops,  American  as  well  as  North  Viet- 
namese. 

That  bit  of  history  is  sometimes  forgot- 
ten, now  that  Thleu  and  Ky  have  conducted 
the  elections,  won  control  under  the  new 
constitution  and  now  seem  bent  on  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  quest  of  victory. 

No  hard  evidence  has  ever  been  produced 
to  show  that  the  struggle  movement  itself 
or  Thich  Thlen  Minh  or  Thich  Trl  Quang 
were  deliberately  helping  the  Viet  Cong. 
Leaders  of  the  movement  did,  however,  lose 
control  r-f  it  so  that  its  actions  could  some- 
times be  Influenced  by  Viet  Gong  agents  on 
the  one  hand  and  perhaps  by  government 
provocateurs  on  the  other. 

The  American  role  in  the  crushing  of  the 
movement — U.S.  Navy  planes  carried  the 
South    Vietnamese    troops    to    Hue   and    Da 


Nang  for  a  campaign  of  suppression  in 
which  several  hundred  persons  were  killed 
has  led  some  respected  South  Vietnamese 
Intellectuals  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  always  has  opposed  the  Buddhists, 
even  when  it  encouraged  the  overthrow  ol 
President  Diem.  The  real  reason  for  the 
American  green  light  for  that  coup,  so  the 
argument  goes,  was  not  Diem's  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Buddhists  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  preparing  to  end  the  war  by  negotiating 
a  settlement  with  Hanoi. 

Whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
Thlen  Minh  case  and  the  whole  struggle 
movement  episode,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  movement  was  once  probably  the  second 
most  powerful  political  organization  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  most  powerful  was  the 
Viet  Cong,  not  the  Saigon  government  ex- 
cept for  the  support  of  American  troops. 

The  Buddhist  militants  were  at  one  time 
and  may  still  be  the  most  promising  coun- 
terforce  to  oppose  the  National  Liberation 
Front  if  war  eventually  gives  way  to  politi- 
cal contest.  But  their  movement  now  has 
been  paralyzed  and  perhaps  permanently 
crippled. 

PoLmcAL    Liberty    a    Dispensable    Saigon 

Luxury 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Saigon,  July  10. — A  long  time  Western 
observer  of  Southeast  Asia,  one  whose  judg- 
ments have  been  proved  right  time  after 
time,  quotes  Talleyrand  in  appraising  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu's  policy  ol  political 
arrest  and  Imprisonment:  "It  is  worse  than  a 
crime — it  is  a  blunder." 

By  Asian  standards,  the  semlpollce  state 
that  Thleu  and  former  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  have  been  operating  for  four  years  with 
American  backing  is  not  particularly  brutal 
or  even  very  efficient. 

Considerable  criticism  of  the  government 
is  permitted,  press  censorship  Is  only  spotty, 
and  torture  is  applied  only  occasionally.  The 
National  Assembly,  whose  members  enjoy 
immunity  from  government  reprisal,  rivals 
the  United  States  Congress  as  an  independ- 
ent center  of  power  and  dissent. 

If  Thleu  has  used  the  police  power  to  neu- 
tralize political  leaders  who  threaten  his 
position  and  policies.  It  must  be  said  also 
that  political  assassination  is  not  the  fashion 
here  as  It  Is  in  some  countries. 

But  critics  ask  whether  this  Is  one  situa- 
tion where  normal  standards  won't  do. 

South  Vietnam's  situation  is  a  special 
case,  far  different  from  the  problems  faced 
by  the  government  of  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, South  Korea.  Formosa.  India  and 
Pakistan,  where  the  practice  of  throwing 
political  enemies  in  Jail  is  also  well  estab- 
lished. 

Two  sets  of  circumstances  set  South  Viet- 
nam apart  from  the  rest: 

First,  the  government  is  beset  by  a  well- 
organized  and  deeply  rooted  revolutionary 
conspiracy.  Operating  in  secret  the  Viet  Cong 
have  set  up  a  shadow  government  through 
most  of  the  country,  with  functionaries  to 
match  all  the  principal  officials  of  Thieu's 
government. 

Second,  as  the  United  States  begins  to 
withdraw  its  forces.  Thieu's  government  be- 
gins to  approach  the  moment  of  truth  when 
the  Viet  Cong  Insurgency  will  turn  from  war 
and  terror  to  political  competition.  Both 
sides  will  have  to  begin  trying  to  win  through 
politics  what  they  could  not  win  through 
fighting,  and  that  means  competing  for  the 
voluntary  allegiance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

liiieu  has  been  concentrating  on  the  first 
at  the  expense  of  the  second.  What  Is  more, 
his  emphasis  has  the  encouragement  of  the 
U.S.  mission.  If  not  as  a  matter  of  American 
policy  at  least  as  the  cumulative  Impact  of 
the  thousands  cf  American  advisers.  In  their 
eagerness  to  track  down  axvd  liquidate  mem- 
bers of  the  shadow  gover/iment.  Thieu  and 
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vice   President    Ky    generally   see   political 
liberty  as  a  dispensable  luxury. 

More  specifically,  they  argue  that  the  Sai- 
gon government  must  not  be  bound  by 
ordinary  rules  of  evidence  and  due  process 
of  law.  After  all.  they  often  say,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance  when  a 
politician  who  advocates  a  neutralist  or 
coalition  policy  may  actually  be  a  disciplined 
agent  of  the  Viet  Oong. 

Leniency  toward  such  talk,  moreover,  could 
serve  to  stiffen  the  determination  of  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong  to  continue  to  fight  In 
the  hope  of  more  and  more  political  conces- 
sions. It  Is  contended. 

At  the  heart  of  the  psiclflcatlon  effort  Is 
Operation  Phoenix,  an  effort  to  Identify,  fer- 
ret out  and  dispose  of  the  key  members  of 
the  Viet  Cong  "infrafitructure." 

Phoenix  Is  a  largely  secret  enterprise,  op- 
erated by  the  Vietnamese  although  It  was 
organized  by  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  Is  gulde<:  by  American  "Phoenix 
advisers"  In  the  44  provinces  and  most  of  the 
242  districts  as  well  as  major  cities. 

All  Intelligence  resources  are  used  to  build 
a  blacklist  of  the  supposed  key  figures  In  the 
shadow  government  and  find  their  where- 
abouts. When  one  Is  found,  the  final  step 
Is  to  send  a  military,  paramilitary  of  police 
detachment  to  persuade  the  identified  Viet 
Oong  efHelal  to  defect,  to  arrest  him,  or.  If 
necessary,  to  kill  him. 

In  one  of  the  few  public  accounts  of  Op- 
eration Phoenix,  the  U.S.  mission  reported 
last  winter  that  8600  blacklisted  suspects  had 
been  "captured,  killed  or  welcomed  as  de- 
fectors" in  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year. 
The  report  said  the  "bag"  was  1459  for  Octo- 
ber and  2338  for  November.  The  November 
"bag"  included  1563  captured,  409  killed  re- 
sisting arrest  and  368  who  defected  to  the 
government's  side. 

Critics  say  the  Phoeni.x  system  often  is 
abused.  Huong  Ho.  a  member  9f  the  National 
Assembly  from  Klen  Phong  Province,  says 
police  often  pick  up  someone  on  the  street, 
order  him  to  denounce  a  wealthy  citizen  as 
a  Viet  Cong  agent,  arrest  the  rich  man,  and 
then  release  him  on  payment  of  25,000  or 
50.000  piasters  in  ransom. 

Ngo  Cong  Due.  a  deputy  from  Vlnh  Binh 
Province  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  says  that 
malicious  Informants  and  somet.mes  actual 
Viet  Cong  agents  supply  names  to  the  Phoe- 
nix blacklist,  getting  around  the  Phoenix 
system  of  cross-checks  by  reporting  a  per- 
son through  several  different  agencies. 

U.S.  officials  contend  that  necessary  flex- 
ibility makes  some  abuses  Inevitable.  The 
mission's  report  says  that  a  person  arrested 
Is  taken  before  a  military  field  court  "if  the 
evidence  and  the  testimony  add  up  to  a  legal 
case."  But  it  notes  that  "such  legally  ad- 
missible evidence  may  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain If  most  of  the  witnesses  and  the  evi- 
dence are  beyond  the  court's  reach  In  enemy 
territory." 

"If  the  case  against  the  suspect  is  never- 
theless conclusive,  he  is  detained,"  says  the 
report.  "Under  Vietnamese  law,  such  a  man 
may  be  detained  without  Judicial  charge  up 
to  two  years,  and  that  detention  period  may 
be  extended  If  the  detainee's  freedom  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
nation. 

American  officials  consider  the  present  sys- 
tem a  great  improvement  over  Gen.  'Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland's  old  "county  fair"  op- 
eration, in  which  a  village  was  cordoned  off, 
all  the  villagers  screened,  perhaps  hundreds 
held  for  Investigation  and  the  great  majority 
eventually  freed  as  innocent  bystanders. 

The  Phoenix  blacklist  was  refined  three 
months  ago  to  eliminate  mere  rank  and  file 
and  leave  only  the  Viet  Cong  leaders— mem- 
bers of  the  newly  elected  village  and  hamlet 
"liberation  committees"  and  such  officials 
as  political,  finance  and  security  chiefs  In 
the  shadow  government. 
This   substitution   of   "a   rifle   shot   for   a 
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shotgun  blast"  has  reduced  the  blacklist 
from  more  than  90,000  to  about  70,000  and 
doubtless  has  lessened  the  number  of  inno- 
cent persons  carried  on  the  list.  But  In  some 
districts  the  Vietnamese  blacklist  remains 
twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
blackUst,  leaving  the  way  open  for  continued 
wholesale  arrests. 

Whether  a  person  Is  arrested  In  the  Phoe- 
nix program  or  picked  up  in  a  military  sweep, 
his  case  eventually  goes  before  a  provincial 
security  council,  comprising  top  law  enforce- 
ment officials  with  the  recent  addition  of  a 
Judge  and'  the  president  of  the  elected  pro- 
vincial council. 

Proceeding  much  as  a  local  draft  boarxl  In 
the  United  States,  the  security  council  meets 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  considers  perhaps 
20  or  30  cases  at  each  sitting. 

It  rarely  sees  the  suspect  or  hears  wit- 
nesses, acting  usually  on  the  basis  of  a 
written  record  of  the  Investigation.  The  sus- 
pect Is  not  permitted  to  have  a  lawyer  and 
often  may  not  see  his  relatives  until  the 
investigation  Is  over  and  the  security  coun- 
cil has  acted. 

As  a  random  example,  the  records  of  a 
recent  security  council  meeting  for  Thua 
Thlen  Province  showed  that,  of  30  cases 
considered,  seven  suspects  were  released,  22 
were  sentenced  to  two  years  or  less  in  prison, 
and  one  was  ordered  transferred  to  Da  Nang 
for  trial  by  a  military  court.  Two  years  Is 
the  longest  sentence  that  may  be  imposed 
without  trial. 

Harsh  as  this  may  seem — to  be  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  two  years  without  having 
a  lawyer  or  a  trial — attorneys  say  still  worse 
things  happen.  They  cite  numerous  cases  in 
which  defendants  are  held  for  months  after 
acquittal  by  one  of  the  military  courts. 

Sometimes  the  results  seem  to  Justify 
police-state  methods.  Several  cases  exam- 
ined by  the  Post-Dispatch  sounded  at  first 
like  flagrant  use  of  the  police  power  to  settle 
grudges  or  extort  money  from  prominent 
citizens.  The  victims  were  pillars  of  their 
communities,  reputable  physicians  and  mer- 
chants, and  their  famlUes  and  friends  were 
terrified  and  outraged.  In  each  case,  the 
police  followed  the  usual  pracUce  of  holding 
the  "suspect"  incommunicado  during  lengthy 
investlgaUon. 

What  the  families  and  friends  did  not 
know,  however,  and  do  not  know  even  yet, 
is  that  police  had  obtained  detailed  confes- 
sions m  which  the  suspects  admitted  that 
they  were  key  officials  of  the  Viet  Cong's 
shadow  government.  While  Uving  ostensibly 
normal  and  upright  lives  in  their  cities  and 
towns,  they  said,  they  had  secretly  been  serv- 
ing in  such  capacities  as  paymaster,  supply 
agent  and  intelUgence  co-ordlnator  In  this 
Viet  Cong  "infrastructure." 

Each  of  the  consplractors  told  of  having 
served  in  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  guerriUa  army 
against  the  French  and  having  settled  In 
the  South  after  the  country  was  partitioned 
in  1954.  In  each  case,  a  Viet  Cong  agent,  an 
associate  from  the  old  Viet  Minh  days,  even- 
tually appeared.  Through  threats  and  perua- 
slon,  the  solid  citizen  was  drawn  into  the 
underground  organization.  Once  there,  he 
was  held  In  constant  fear  of  being  exposed  if 
he  did  not  continue  to  co-operate. 

Dossiers  of  the  cases  show  that  when  a 
Vietnamese  confesses  he  really  tells  all.  Some 
of  the  confessions  list  as  many  as  100  names 
of  others  said  to  have  attended  meetings  and 
done  the  work  of  the  Viet  Cong  conspiracy. 
Officials  argue  that  if  a  suspect  had  seen 
his  family  or  lawyer  during  the  Investigation, 
word  of  his  confession  could  have  leaked  out. 
Any  secret  Viet  Cong  agent  associated  with 
the  informant  could  have  gone  into  hiding 
before  police  could  act  on  the  Information. 
A  contrary  case  was  a  scandal  that  broke 
into  the  open  last  May  In  Vlnh  Blnh  province 
when  Congressman  Due  began  receiving 
complaints  from  hcwne  about  widespread 
arbitrary  arrests. 


A  full  congressional  investigation  deter- 
mined that  there  had  been  several  hundred 
unjustified  arreets  and  that  many  of  the  vic- 
tims had  been  held  fM-  months  merely  on 
suspicion  that  they  might  have  a  Viet  Cong 
connection.  The  minister  of  the  Interior 
blamed  low-level  officials  and  ordered  rapid 
processing  of  the  prisoners  to  release  the 
Innocent. 

Due  told  the  Poet-Dispatch  that  most  of 
the  victims  had  been  rounded  up  as  part  of  a 
provlnce-wtde  extortion  racket  in  which  pay- 
offs for  release  from  detention  went  all  the 
way  to  the  province  chief.  He  said  a  crooked 
province  police  chief  shared  in  the  pay-offs. 
Some  of  the  arreets.  Due  said,  where  be- 
cause of  local  grudges.  One  wealthy  man  was 
picked  up  because  his  daughter  had  scorned 
the  advances  of  a  province  official.  In  some 
cases,  he  said,  Viet  Cong  agents  had  given 
information  to  the  police  to  punish  persons 
who  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  their 
underground  organization. 

At  Phu  Vlnh,  the  province  coital,  Ameri- 
can military  and  civilian  advisers  said  they 
resented  the  bad  publicity  and  contended 
that  conditions  there  were  no  wMse  than  in 
most  other  provinces.  Most  Jails  are  over- 
crowded, disposition  of  cases  goes  slowly,  and 
complaints  of  crooked  poUce  chiefs  are  com- 
mon all  over  South  Vietnam,  they  said. 

There  were  obvious  poliUcal  motives  in 
Due's  charges — he  was  feuding  with  the  prov- 
ince chief.  There  were  rumors,  moreover, 
that  Due  was  working  for  the  Viet  Cong.  An 
American  officer  said  he  foimd  partial  con- 
firmation of  the  rumors  In  a  remark  Due  had 
made  after  several  drinks  at  a  reception  In 
the  Tet  holidays  last  winter.  This  treasonou.s 
remark  turned  out  to  have  been  an  observa- 
tion that  the  Americans  had  not  succeeded 
very  well  in  Vietnam. 

But  a  U.S.  political  specialist  looked  into 
Due's  charges  and  found  them  fully  Justified 
Citizens  had.  Indeed,  been  rounded  up  and 
held  merely  because  they  happened  to  b? 
found  in  the  area  of  a  military  operation 
Police  Ignored  the  advloe  of  the  newly  elected 
village  chiefs,  who  vouched  for  the  suspects 
A  Jail  built  for  270  inmates  held  more  than 
700,  some  of  them  there  as  long  as  nine 
months  for  investigation.  Processing  of  the 
prisoners  was  accelerated  from  five  a  month 
to  50  a  month  only  after  the  congressional 
investigation. 

One  result  of  the  police-state  methods  and 
Thieu's  exclusive  emphasis  on  destroying  the 
Viet  Cong  is  that  many  of  the  most  promis- 
ing non-Communist  political  leaders  have 
been  Imprisoned,  driven  into  exile,  thrown 
into  the  army  or  otherwise  put  out  of  action. 
Another  Is  the  technical  point  that  wide- 
spread detention  without  legal  counsel  nr 
trial  aotually  Interferes  vrtth  successful  police 
work.  Lawyers  protect  their  clients,  but  they 
also  protect  the  government  against  the  mis- 
takes and  self-delusions  that  grow  out  of  false 
accusations,  false  Information  and  false  con- 
fessions extorted  by  third-degree  methods. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  Is  hurting  Its  own  credi- 
bility by  employing  the  methods  of  a  police 
state.  When  the  authorities  do  catch  a  bona 
fide  Viet  Cong  agent,  public  doubts  arise  be- 
cause of  the  secrecy  that  surrounds  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution. 

Many  Vietnamese  and  Americans  fear  that, 
when  a  ceasefire  eventually  comes,  the  Viet 
Cong  will  remain  a  powerful  political  force, 
whereas  Thieu  will  have  knocked  off  any  im- 
portant non-Communist  opposition  and  will 
have  to  face  the  Ccwimunlsts  alone. 

The  prospect  Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  will  continue  to  regard  the  Saigon 
government  as  an  oppressive  force  seeking 
only  to  collect  taxes  and  draft  men  Into 
the  army  Instead  of  being  a  source  of  support 
and  assistance  and  protection. 

If  that  happens,  self-determination  will 
offer  only  a  poor  choice. 
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.\DDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MURPHY  AT 
NORTH  ISLAND  NAVAL  AIR  STA- 
TION, SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
lomia  "Mr.  Mtjrphy),  delivered  a 
speech  last  Saturday  at  the  North  Island 
Naval  Air  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  extremely  thoughtful,  and  at 
his  request  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
:t  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech   Prepared   for   Delivert   by   Senator 

George   Murphy   at   North   Island   Naval 

Air   Station,   San   Diego,   Calit..   Jttly    19, 

1969 

In  a  matter  of  hours,  an  American  civilian 
will  stand  on  the  moon.  He  will  be  piloted  to 
his  final  destination  and  guarded  by  Amer- 
ican Air  Force  officers.  He  will  have  been 
placed  there  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
.American  citizens,  American  industry,  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  teams  of 
-cientific,  investigative  research  from  Amer- 
ican universities.  One  of  his  first  acts  will  be 
10  plant  the  American  Flag  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  This  act,  and  that  fiag,  will  be 
Islble  to  all  of  the  p>eople  of  the  world.  On 
his  return,  he  will  be  brought  home  by  the 
United  States  Navy  on  a  ship  bearing  aircraft 
serviced  at  this  installation. 

Today  we  commemorate,  on  the  eve  of  this 
great  accomplishment,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  this  facility.  The  timing  could  not  be  more 
significant.  Just  a  few  short  years  before 
North  Island  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
.American  Naval  Aviation,  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright's  flimsy  aircraft  had  sputtered  into 
:he  sky,  linked  to  its  power  by  a  bicycle 
chain.  In  its  infancy,  Billy  Mitchell  was 
court-martialed  for  his  outspoken  advocacy 
of  air  power  as  an  Indlspensible  weapon  In 
our  military  arsenal.  Less  than  ten  years  after 
;ts  founding,  adjacent  to  this  base,  a  local 
engineer,  Claude  Ryan,  and  his  associates 
•.vere  readying  the  aircraft  which  would  drop 
out  of  the  mist  over  Ireland,  and  among 
ther  things,  prove  General  Mitchell  to  be 
correct. 

For  fifty  years,  at  this  base  and  In  this  city, 
•he  combined  efforts   of  American  civilians 
;nd  American  military  men  and  women  have 
oeen  recognized  In  the  development  of  the 
ools  of  peace  and  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican   Independence     and    personal     liberty. 
Here   we   also  witnessed   our   triumphs   and 
our  failures.  It  is  to  this  Port  the  first  casual- 
ies  of  Pearl  Harbor,   Guadalcanal.  Tarawa, 
.nd  all  of  the   points  enroute  to  peace   In 
'.Vorld  War  II  returned,  and  it  is  here  the 
ictors  were  welcomed  home.  From  here,  too, 
Americans  embarked  on  their  way  to  Korea 
nd  Vietnam.  It  was  here  a  few  short  months 
igo,  the   men   of   the   Pueblo   landed.  It  Is 
■herefore  fitting  and  proper  that  as  we  look 
hack,  we  examine  the  present  and  consider 
he  future. 

Before  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  Pat- 
rick Henry  observed: 

"I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
.-.re  guided,  and  that  is  tiie  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future 
hut  by  the  past." 

As  we  look  back,  we  should  be  conscious 
uf  the  fact  that  In  every  Instance  otir  purpose 
was  not  conquest,  but  p>eace. 

When  this  bsise  was  founded,  however,  our 
defense  policy  could  be  embodied  In  a  simple 
.sentence — a  historic  declaration  of  an  em- 
hattled  American  Ambassador — "millions  for 
defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Those 
words  were  spoken  In  1797  by  Charles  Plnck- 
:iey.  Minister  of  France  when  he  was  told 
.ittacks  on  American  shipping  would  be  halt- 
ed only  If  this  country  paid  a  bribe  and 
made  a  large  loan.  However,  the  world  ha« 
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become  more  complex.  In  1940  President 
Roosevelt  observed : 

"The  Soviet  Union,  as  everybody  who  has 
the  courage  to  face  the  fact  knows.  Is  run 
by  a  dictatorship  as  absolute  as  any  other 
dictatorship  in  the  world."  (Address  to  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress,  February  10,  1940.) 

Bear  In  mind  that  these  words  were  spoken 
at  a  time  when  Adolf  Hitler  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power  in  Nazi  Germany. 

By  1946  Winston  Chtirchlll  observed: 

"...  An  Iron  Curtain  has  descended  across 
the  Continent.  Behind  that  line  He  all  the 
capitals  of  the  ancient  states  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe." 

By  1952  an  unbroken  chain  of  broken 
treaties  brought  us  to  an  Administration 
that  proceeded  on  a  basic  premise,  that  for 
eight  years  kept  us  at  peace.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  term  of  office,  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower  restated  that  premise: 

"A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  i>eace  Is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  temped  to  risk 
his  own  destruction." 

During  the  succeeding  eight  years.  Ameri- 
cans watched  again  as  treaties  were  broken 
in  Laos,  in  Korea,  In  Czechoslovakia,  and  in 
Berlin.  And  once  again,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent is  faced  with  the  problem  of  extricat- 
ing American  boys  from  a  war  nobody  wants 
but  the  communists. 

Yet  the  voice  of  the  critic  of  a  strong  de- 
fense Is  heard  at  home.  The  same  educa- 
tional structure  that  created  the  brainpow- 
er to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  is  under  siege 
from  anarchists  who  want  to  tear  it  down. 
They  say  openly  that  they  want  to  destroy 
the  establishment,  and  seldom  do  they  say 
anything   about   rebuilding   it. 

The  path  to  peace  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult. In  the  complex  world  of  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  and  thermonuclear 
bombs.  It  is  tortuous.  No  sane  person  wants 
war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wants  peace.  He 
is  trying  to  find  It  at  the  conference  table, 
in  the  diplomatic  halls,  at  the  highest  levels 
of  world  government.  In  my  meetings  with 
the  President,  he  has  spoken  of  his  anguish 
over  this  jjerplexlng  problem.  He  Is  literally 
about  to  tour  the  ends  of  the  earth  In  an 
effort  to  find  Its  solution. 

There  is.  however,  no  simple  solution.  The 
carpers  use  easy  slogans  as  a  substitute  for 
difficult  thinking.  You've  all  heard  them. 

"Ban  the  bomb." 

"Make  love  not  war." 

The  first  statement  Is  dangerous  in  the 
simple  form  in  which  It  Is  stated.  The  sec- 
ond statement  has  some  Interest  for  most 
of  us — but  then  It  really  Isn't  the  answer. 

In  five  years  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  have  gained  some  personal  experience  with 
the  real  problem.  I  was  In  Vietnam  on  a 
Presidential  commission  to  observe  the  free 
elections  of  Vietnam.  I  can  report  firsthand 
of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  Insure 
the  freedom  of  that  election  and  of  the 
communists'  to  prevent  It.  If  I  had  stayed 
on  my  original  schedule  in  visiting  polling 
places,  I  would  not  have  been  here  today. 
The  communists  exploded  a  bomb  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  United  States  In- 
spection Team,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
arrived  at  one  hamlet.  It  was  Intended  to 
assassinate  us.  It  failed  and  we  stayed.  Our 
ptirpose  In  Vietnam  is  In  keeping  with  the 
American  tradition — the  attainment  of  peace 
and  Individual  liberty — In  this  case,  for  the 
Vietnamese  as  well  as  for  our  own  citizens. 
The  communists'  purpose  Is  to  use  terror 
and  guerrilla  warfare  to  destroy  freedom. 
And  to  those  who,  despite  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  would  have  us  withdraw  otir  troops 
and  trust  Ho  Chi  Minh,  I  would  repeat  the 
warning  of  another  Irishman — "trust  every- 
body, but  cut  the  cards." 

Through  this  base  have  passed  In  the  last 
year  over  600  aircraft,  more  than  2,000  jet 


engines,  and  more  than  124,000  aeronautical 
components.  It  Is  the  second  largest  Indus- 
trial activity  in  San  Diego  County  and  em- 
ploys over  7,600  persons  with  an  annual 
payroll  In  excess  of  $76  million.  It  Is  a  part 
of  the  great  combination  of  private  citizens, 
members  of  the  armed  services,  American  in- 
dustry, government,  and  scientific  research 
which  provides  the  front  line  of  American 
defense. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  easy  catch- 
word used  by  those  who  would  destroy  what 
they  call  the  "establishment".  They  take  a 
phrase  out  of  context  from  the  words  of 
President  Elsenhower  in  a  speech  to  which  a 
few  moments  ago  I  made  reference  That 
phrase  is  the  "military-Industrial  complex." 
an  institution  they  denounce.  1  knew  and 
worked  with  President  Elsenhower.  1  have 
read  his  full  statement  I  suggest  you  do  the 
same.  What  you  will  find  Is  a  sensible  and 
reasonable  appraisal  of  the  role  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Industrial  forces  in  our  society. 

You  win  remember  he  began  with  the 
premise  I  have  previously  quoted  and  which 
I  think  bears  repeating. 

"A  \'ltal  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction  " 

Then  he  noted  the  same  span  of  years  we 
have  observed  in  the  history  of  this  base. 

"Today  the  solitary  Inventor,  tinkering  in 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  in  laboratories  and  test- 
ing fields.  In  the  same  fashion  the  free  uni- 
versity, historically  the  fountainhead  of  free 
ideas  in  scientific  discovery,  has  exi>erienced 
a  revolution  In  the  conduct  of  research.  Part- 
ly because  of  the  htige  costs  Involved,  a  gov- 
ernment contract  becomes  virtually  a  sub- 
stitute for  intellectual  curiosity.  For  every 
old  blackboard  there  are  now  hundreds  of 
new  electronic  computers.  The  prospect  of 
domination  of  the  nation's  scholars  by  fed- 
eral employment,  project  allocation,  and  the 
power  of  money  Is  ever  present  and  is  gravely 
to  be  regarded" 

From  this  phrase  the  radicals  would  move 
to  destroy  the  American  university,  to  re- 
move all  governmental  research,  to  shut 
down  the  ROTC,  to  prevent  private  defense 
Industry  from  recruiting  on  the  college  cam- 
pus, and  to  deny  the  opportunity  for  young 
men  to  Interview  representatives  of  the 
armed  services  to  select  their  role  as  volun- 
teer officers  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
If  It  were  not  so  tragic,  this  attack  would 
be  a  Joke.  I  haven't  noticed  any  government 
silencing  the  battery  of  college  professors 
employed  by  the  opponents  of  the  ABM.  And 
yet  three  men  In  space  owe  their  lives  to 
government-sponsored  research  in  the  labo- 
ratories of  American  universities. 

The  President  also  In  that  same  speech 
said: 

"This  conjunction  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  Is 
new  In  the  American  experience.  The  total 
Influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— Is  felt  In  every  city,  every  statehouse. 
every  office  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
recognize  the  Imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment." 

Let  me  repeat  that  sentence. 

"We  recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this 
development.  Yet  we  mtist  not  fall  to  com- 
prehend Its  grave  Implication.  Our  toll,  re- 
sources and  livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so 
Is  the  very  structure  of  our  society." 

Now  let's  stop  here  and  take  a  careful  look 
at  what  President  Elsenhower  said: 

1.  A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is 
OUT  military  establishment. 

2.  There  is  an  imperative  need  for  the 
conjunction  of  the  military  establishment 
and  the  arms  industry. 

3.  It  does,  however,  embody  certain  dan- 
gers. What  are  these  dangers?  President 
Elsenhower  told  us.    "In  the  council  of  gov- 
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ernment  we  must  guard  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  unwarranted  Influence,  whether 
sought  or  unsought,  by  the" — and  here  comes 
that  phrase — "military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potential"— note  he  said  the  potential — 
"for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  will  persist." 

Let  me  repeat  again,  the  President  did  not 
say  that  unwarranted  Influence  existed  then. 
He  was  concerned  that  we  guard  against  the 
potential. 

Let  me  say  right  now.  I  am  prepared  to 
guard  against  that  type  of  Influence  today, 
tomorrow,  and  as  long  as  I  am  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  You  will  recall  In  1964,  when 
I  first  campaigned  for  the  Senate,  I  warned 
that  defense  contracts  were  being  talcen 
from  California  for  purely  political  reasons. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  we  must 
all  remain  vigilant  against  any  collusion 
between  government  and  private  Individuals 
for  personal  or  political  purposes.  It  would, 
however,  be  pure  folly  to  resort  to  govern- 
ment-owned Industry'.  That's  what  Nazi  Ger- 
many did,  that's  what  Communist  Russia 
and  Communist  China  are  doing,  and  that 
type  of  operation  has  no  place  In  the  Ameri- 
can system.  But  clearly  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  language  of  President  Elsenhower  which 
I  have  quoted  to  counsel  the  destruction  of 
either'  the  military  or  Industrial  complex 
which'  Ras  kept  Americans  secure  and  free. 
What  he  did  counsel  Is  that: 

"Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
Industrial  and  military  machinery  of  de- 
fense with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals 
so  that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper 
together." 

Now  you  all  know  how  an  alert  and  knowl- 
edgeable citizenry  protects  itself.  It  writes 
to,  votes  for,  elects  and/or  rejects  Its  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  If  you  believe  somebody 
Is  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Government;  If  you  know  of  any  col- 
lusion between  private  Industry  and  the 
Pentagon  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  or  American  liberty;  then  It  Is  your 
obligation — your  duty — to  tell  your  elected 
representatives  about  It.  I  keep  asking  some 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  for  examples 
of  collusion.  I  haven't  heard  any  yet. 

The  critics  of  our  defense  policy  are  also 
using  another  catchword  In  their  attack  upon 
the  President's  proposal  for  the  Safeguard 
Program.  This  one  Is  an  old  trick.  They  call 
It  "compromise".  Now  you  all  know  that  two 
years  ago  the  Russians  put  up  a  ring  of 
antlballlstlc  missiles  around  Moscow.  'What 
did  this  mean?  This  meant  that  they  were 
trying  to  protect  their  government  from 
retaliation  In  the  event  they  attacked  the 
United  States  with  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  Now  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I 
get  a  little  scared  when  I  think  the  man  who 
can  push  the  button  to  end  the  world  be- 
lieves, however  wrong  he  may  be.  that  he 
will  survive.  Let  me  repeat  for  the  third  time 
Ike  Elsenhower's  words; 

"Our  arms  must  be  mighty,  ready  for  In- 
stant action,  so  that  no  potential  aggressor 
may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own  destruction." 
This  Pall  the  President  proposes  to  talk  to 
the  Russian  leaders.  His  hope  Is  to  persuade 
them  to  start  disarmament.  Now  remember, 
the  Russians  put  up  the  antlballlstlc  mis- 
siles. We  didn't,  and  we  haven't  yet  and  will 
not  have  at  that  time.  All  the  President  has 
proposed  Is  that  we  spend  the  money  and 
commit  the  establishment  of  these  missUes 
In  two  locations.  His  proposal  provides  for  a 
review  of  the  Installation  of  Safeguard  Mis- 
siles by  the  United  States  In  one  year.  To 
me.  that  makes  sense.  Eight  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  taught  us  that 
the  only  thing  the  Russians  understand  Is 
action. 

They  started  to  move  In  Lebanon,  you  will 
remember  In  1958.  President  Elsenhower  did 
not  say,  "I'll  hold  my  troops  back  If  you 
withdraw."   He   acted,   and    they   withdrew. 


The  only  thing  that  kept  Rxuslan  missiles 
out  of  Cuba  was  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  actually  had  w.irshlps  on  the  high 
seas  with  orders  to  shoot  If  necessary.  Now 
many  of  the  same  people  who  believe  we 
should  withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  trust  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  do  the  same  are 
advocating  that  we  compromise.  We  simply 
tell  the  Russians  we  are  going  to  build  an 
antlballlstlc  missile  and  hope  they  believe 
us.  They  would  have  us  spend  the  money 
on  research  and  development  but  not  put 
the  defense  missiles  In'  place.  That's  not  com- 
promise. That's  capitulation. 

Despite  the  cries  of  protest  you  hear,  my 
friends,  about  the  combination  of  private 
citizens,  private  Industry,  American  univer- 
sities, and  the  United  States  Government  In 
our  defense  system,  bear  this  simple  truth  In 
Hilnd — the  United  States  will  not  fire  the 
opening  shot  of  the  third  World  War,  If  It  Is 
fired.  And  we  pray  to  God  that  It  isn't.  But 
we  must  be  capable  of  answering  an  attack 
from  any  source.  As  long  as  any  potential  ag- 
gressor recognizes  this,  we  will  be  safe — and 
guarded.  That's  what  Safeguard  Is  all  about, 
and  that's  what  America's  defense  policy  Is 
all  about. 

We  must  allow  honest  dissent.  That  Is 
an  essential  part  of  our  democracy.  But  we 
must  establish  the  lines  between  truth  and 
non-truth.  The  military  services  and  the  In- 
dustrial might  of  this  nation  have  kept  us 
free  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  truth  is  we  are  closer  to  peace  today 
than  we  were  six  months  ago.  Because  our 
President  stands  resolute,  last  week  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  gave  dramatic  evidence  that  It 
wanted  to  move  toward  an  accommodation 
with  our  country. 

The  truth  is  that  because  we  are  first  In 
space,  our  astronaut.  Col.  Prank  Borman, 
was  greeted  openly  In  Moscow,  and  for  the 
first  time,  an  American  military  officer  visited 
the  onslte  Russian  rocket  Installations.  You 
may  recall  that  the  requirement  of  Inspec- 
tion of  Russian  rocket  Installations  has  been 
a  major  deterrent  to  world  disarmament. 

The  truth  Is  that  because  the  Russians 
know  our  President  Is  prepared  to  meet  the 
threat  of  their  antlballlstlc  missiles,  they 
have  Indicated  a  new  willingness  to  talk 
about  strategic  arms  limitations. 

When  the  whole  world  watches  Nell  Arm- 
strong place  the  American  Flag  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  It  will  know  the  truth.  His 
act  Is  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
free  men  acting  In  the  Interest  of  progress 
and  peace. 

These  are  again  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls.  More  than  that,  they  are  times  of 
complex  problems  no  simple  slogans  can 
solve.  Childish  tantrums  against  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  democracy  do  not  lead  to  the 
path  of  peace.  Resolution,  patience,  and  un- 
derstanding are  required. 

A  strong  nation  will  be  respected.  A  free 
nation  can  only  be  a  peaceful  nation  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  No  one  will  knowingly 
vote  for  war.  I  believe  Premier  Kosygln  knows 
this.  When  he  meets  with  President  Nixon 
this  fall,  I  hope  he  will  also  know  that  the 
United  States  is  moving  as  resolutely  In  the 
maintenance  of  Its  defense  as  In  the  search 
for  peace. 


BROTHERHOOD  IN  ACnON 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  a  day 


in 
when  the  word  "brotherhcxKi"  Is  so  often 
used  that  Its  meaning  is  nearly  forgot- 
ten, it  Is  encouraging  to  find  an  organi- 
zation whose  very  existence  is  based  on 
brotherhood. 

It  is  heartening  to  realize  that,  to 
some,  brotherhood  is  not  a  word,  but  a 
mode  of  action. 

It  is  a  fine  example  to  all  America  to 
see  an  organization  composed  of  Protes- 


tants, Catholics,  and  Jews  united  in  one 
cooperative  effort  to  improve  our  society. 
"Brotherhood  in  Action,"  imiting 
members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the 
Knights  of  Columbia,  and  B'nai  B'rith 
in  Connecticut  Is  Just  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

The  chairman  of  Brotherhood  in  Ac- 
tion, Mr.  Gene  Valentino,  of  Wat«rtown, 
Conn.,  has  recently  forwarded  a  procla- 
mation of  this  group  to  me. 

This  document  attests  to  a  sincere  be- 
lief that  the  dominant  force  in  Amer- 
ica is,  and  will  be,  good. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Valentino  and  all 
members  of  Brotherhood  in  Action  upon 
this  fine  statement,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fraternal  Brotherhood  in  Action 
The  constant  attacks  being  made  today  on 
the  moral  standards  of  America,  call  for  the 
enlistment  of  the  high-minded  strength  of 
the  fraternal  organizations  of  this  nation  to 
combat  and  overcome  the  forces  whose  de- 
generative Influence  is  becoming  a  crippling 
menace  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  view  of  the  Increasingly  close  ties  of 
mutual  understanding  and  support  today  be- 
tween all  the  fraternal  organizations,  it  Is 
important  that  we  associate  ourselves  In  a 
manner  suited  to  our  responsibilities  towards 
our  God.  our  country,  and  our  civil  duties 

To  reach  this  goal,  organizations  must  edu- 
cate their  members  to  understand  and  to  act 
according  to  their  individual  ability  In  the 
fields  of  moral,  civil  and  patriotic  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  future  program- 
ming to  coordinate  and  promote  activities  of 
our  organizations  which  will  help  our  com- 
munities with  the  complex  problems  of  to- 
day, but  this  development  cannot  occur  un- 
less Individual  men  and  their  associations 
cultivate  In  themselves  the  moral  and  social 
virtues  and  promote  them  In  society. 

This  Joint  effort  in  Connecticut  Is  our  an- 
swer to  the  advocates  of  non -patriotism, 
loose  morals,  obscene  literature,  pornography 
and  all  those  who  through  their  actions,  have 
proven  that  they  seek  the  moral  decay  of  our 
great  country. 

The  participating  organizations  will  look 
upon  this  effort  as  a  crusade  believing  con- 
fidently that  the  forces  of  good  will  overcome 
those  of  evil. 

On  our  side  we  have  the  46,000  members  of 
Freemasonry,  the  10.000  members  of  the 
B'nal-B'rith.  the  40,000  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  membership 
of  all  other  God-fearing  and  patriotic  orga- 
nizations who  care  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram which  has  as  its  basis  the  moral  pur- 
poses of  our  American  way  of  life  and  the 
object  of  our  loving  one  another,  our  God, 
and  our  country. 

Fraternal  organizations  today  face  some 
hard  decisions  and  failure  to  make  these  de- 
cisions means  sure  obsolescence.  We  must  not 
merely  state  our  position  In  the  Lodge  rooms 
for  all  our  members  to  hear — we  must  state 
them  In  public  together  and  by  every  means 
of  communication  so  that  everyone  will  hear 
that  our  respective  orders  have  shown  stead- 
fast devotion  to  American  principles  and 
American  Ideals  and  oppose  atheistic  com- 
munistic doctrines  which  would  destroy  re- 
ligion and  undermine  the  Ideals  upon  which 
our  democratic  form  of  goverrmient  Is 
founded. 

In  our  proposed  radio  and  TV  programs, 
we  as  fraternal  organizations,  will  demon- 
strate that  we  are  not  going  to  drift  with  the 
tide  and  be  carried  away  with  the  current  but 
that  we  will  try  to  anticipate  the  needs  of 
our   respective    religions,   our   country,   our 
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youth  and  our  fellowman  and  create  a  united 
fraternal  crusade  which  will  show  that  patri- 
otism, decency,  moral  responsibility,  parental 
guidance  and  teacher  responsibility  can  live, 
and  must  live,  to  combat  the  popular  uncon- 
cern regarding  morals  and  patriotism  that 
exists  today  In  our  modern  society. 

Milton  N.  Kadish. 

John  J.  Bedell. 

William  Campbell. 


THE  EAST  DALLAS  DEMOCRATIC 
CLUB  SUPPORTS  S.  4.  THE  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
public  support  for  the  preservation  of  a 
portion  of  the  Big  Thicket  area  in  south- 
east Texas  has  been  growing  steadily 
since  I  introduced  the  first  Big  Thicket 
bill  in  Congress  in  1966.  Many  persons, 
groups,  and  organizations  have  endorsed 
my  bill,  S.  4,  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
of  not  less  than  100,000  acres.  They  have 
recognized  the  value  of  this  beautiful 
ind  unique  land,  and  are  working 
diligently  to  preserve  the  remaining  for- 
est lands,  river  bottoms,  and  wildlife 
habitat  areas. 

Today  it  is  my  privilege  to  add  to  the 
growing  list  of  organizations  which  sup- 
port and  endorse  the  Big  Thicket,  the 
East  Dallas  Democratic  Club. 

I  have  received  from  this  organization 
a  resolution  indicating  its  full  support  of 
the  preser\'ation  of  the  Big  Thicket.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrxioN  of  East  Dallas  Democratic  Club 
on  the  Big  Thicket  Na'Honal  Area 

The  East  Dallas  Democratic  Club  does 
hereby  adopt  the  Policy  Statement  on  The 
Big  Thicket  National  Area,  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
for  all  purposes,  and  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (as  to  Dam  B),  and  the  appropriate 
state  agencies  (as  to  supplemental  state  and 
historic  parks)  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
'mplement  this  policy  as  soon  as  possible. 
Iokris  K.  Byrd. 

President. 

Policy  Statement  on  Big  Thicket  National 
Area 
We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
or  area  which  would  Include  a  minimum  of 
the  35.500  acres  proposed  in  the  Preliminary 
Report  by  the  National  Park  Service  study 
team,  with  the  following  modifications  and 
additions: 

1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway 
1746.  Just  below  Dam  B.  down  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  Pine  Island   Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  Include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
Canal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-VUlage  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.    Wherever    residences    have    al- 


ready been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners 
for  scenic  easements,  limiting  further  devel- 
opment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the 
natural  environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20,000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there.  An  Ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  surrounded 
by  Highways  770.  326  and  105 

Although  there  are  pipeline  crossings  in 
this  area,  they  do  not  destroy  the  ecosystem; 
therefore  the  National  Park  Service  should 
revise  Its  standards  pertaining  to  such  In- 
cumbrances, In  this  case,  leaving  them  under 
scenic  easement  rules  instead  of  acquiring 
them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  lorest.  A  portion 
of  Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor. 

The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek  would 
be   excellent   for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100.000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  In  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than   100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headwaters  be 
In  or  near  the  line  of  the  Profile  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  in 
the  formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  or  Monument. 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recom- 
mend: (a)  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B,  (b)  a 
state  historical  area  encompassing  communi- 
ties of  typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms,  etc., 
such  as  that  between  Beech  and  Theuvenlns 
Creeks  off  Road  1943  In  Tyler  County,  and 
(c)  other  state  parks  to  supplement  the 
national  reserve. 


THE  SURTAX  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  on  July  19  the  Wash- 
ington Post  called  for  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  the  surtax  bill  before  the  with- 
holding extension  expires  on  July  31. 

As  we  all  know,  this  measure  has  now 
been  reported  favorably  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  has  been  placed 
on  the  Senate  calendar.  Thus  far  the 
majority  party  leadership  has  indicated 
that  it  will  not  call  up  this  bill  prior  to 
the  reporting  of  a  broader  tax  reform 
measure  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  Washington  Post  editorial  states 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  withholding 
the  passage  of  the  urgently  needed  sur- 
tax bill  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
less  urgent  although  vitally  important 
reform  bill  follow  it  on  the  legislative 
agenda.  I  share  the  views  expressed  in 
the  Post  editorial  and  for  this  reason  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Cotjp  in  the  Senate 

It  wa-?  questionable  Judgment  for  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  to  report  out  the 
surtax  renewal  bill  without  hearings  and  In 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  Its  chairman  and 
the  Senate  Majority  Leader.  The  measure 
would  probably  have  gone  to  the  floor  with 
substantially  more  support  If  Chairman  Long 


had  been  permitted  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
holding  brief  hearings  on  some  additional 
reforms  and  of  giving  the  House-passed  bill 
a  Senatorial  flavor.  What  the  Committee  has 
done,  however,  is  a  fait  accompli.  The  Sen- 
ate has  now  to  decide  its  course  In  the  light 
of  that  situation. 

Presumably  the  Finance  Committee  will 
proceed  with  Its  hearings  with  the  object 
of  passing  a  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill 
later  In  the  session.  That  In  Itself  is  a  major 
undertaking.  It  should  be  pressed  with  vigor 
regardless  of  when  the  surtax  bill  is  passed. 
No  doubt  It  will  be  a  disappointment  to 
many  Senators  not  to  have  Committee  con- 
sideration of  their  proposed  reforms  for 
attachment  to  the  surtax  bill,  and  many  of 
these  may  be  offered  as  amendments  to  the 
latter  bill  on  the  floor.  But  action  on  the 
floor  without  adequate  Committee  study  of 
these  complex  Issues  Is  a  very  poor  way  to 
write  a  tax  law.  The  cause  of  sound  tax 
legislation  argues  strongly  for  all  the  reforms 
not  Incorporated  In  the  House  bill  to  be 
saved  for  the  special  reform  measure. 

Apparently  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  and 
some  other  Democratic  leaders  are  not  rec- 
onciled to  this  procedure.  In  line  with  the 
views  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
Senator  Mansfield  wants  to  postpone  all  tax 
legislation  until  after  the  Augiist  recess.  The 
difficulty  with  this  position  Is  that  It  leaves 
the  continuation  of  the  surtax  In  a  state  of 
uncertainty  and  that  It  will  force  Congress 
to  vote  another  stop-gap  measure  to  continue 
the  withholding  of  the  surtax  beyond  July 
31.  Now  that  the  surtax  bill  Is  before  the 
Senate,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  enact  It 
In  the  form  the  House  gave  It  than  to  fuss 
with  another  withholding  authorization, 
which  would  have  to  pass  both  houses. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Mansfield 
is  not  insisting  that  the  two  tax  bills  be 
merged  Into  one.  as  are  some  other  legisla- 
tors. He  merely  wants  to  hold  the  surtax 
bill  as  hostage  until  the  broader  reform 
measure  emerges  from  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. But  this  might  be  October  or  even  later. 
Many  highly  complex  and  controversial 
Items  which  ought  to  go  Into  the  reform 
measure  have  not  yet  taken  definite  shape. 
We  can  see  no  excuse  for  holding  the  urgent 
surtax  bill  merely  for  the  sake  of  having 
the  less  urgent  but  enormously  Important 
reform  bill  follow  It  In  the  legislative  chan- 
nel. 

Good  management  seems  to  call  for  pas- 
sage of  the  surtax  bill  before  the  withhold- 
ing extension  expires  on  July  31.  Senators 
can  reasonably  be  asked,  as  a  public  service, 
to  save  their  reform  proposals  for  the  special 
reform  bill.  And  If  the  pledges  from  tax  lead- 
ers and  the  Committees  at  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol  that  meaningful  reform  legislation 
win  be  passed  before  the  end  of  the  year 
are  not  considered  enough  assurance  of  good 
faith  In  this  matter,  the  Senate  could  accept 
Senator  Javlts'  prop)osal  for  a  "sense-of- 
Congress"  resolution  committing  both  houses 
to  act.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  con- 
sideration of  face-saving  or  politics  should 
obstruct  the  enactment  of  either  of  these 
essential  measures. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXIX 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  ban  the  use  of 
DDT  is  currently  being  debated  before 
many  of  our  Stat-e  legislatures.  Michigan 
and  Arizona  have  already  resolved  the 
question  by  declaring  a  ban  on  the  use 
and  sale  of  that  persistent,  toxic  pesti- 
cide in  their  States,  and  Wisconsin- 
after  extensive  public  hearings  last 
winter — is  expected  to  make  a  decision 
soon.  Of  particular  Interest  is  the  status 
of  the  controversv  in  California,  the  Na- 
tion's leading  agricultural  State. 
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Generally,  agricultural  spokesmen 
have  argued  against  the  ban  because 
they  feel  that  DDT  is  vital  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State's  crops  against  pests. 
Conservationists,  including  officials  in 
the  California  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  disagree.  Since  its  first  use  against 
insects  in  1939,  DDT  has  accumulated  in 
the  environment  to  the  point  where  the 
ecological  balance  is  imperiled.  According 
to  George  T.  Stewart,  of  the  Davis  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California : 

Pesticides  are  but  one  threat  to  wlidliie 
and  the  so-called  'balance"  of  nature  as 
mans  continuing  manipulation  of  the  en- 
vironment, In  general,  is  fast  endangering 
man  himself 
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In  addition,  DDT  will  soon  no  longer 
be  eCfective  against  many  insects  because 
over  the  years  of  heavy  exposure  they 
have  developed  an  immunity  to  the  pesti- 
cide. Alternative  means  of  pest  control 
are  now  being  developed  that  have 
proven  to  be  both  economical  as  well  as 
effective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  DDT  controversy  in 
California,  published  in  Simday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Hot  Battlb  Over  DDT  Looms  in  CAuroR- 
NiA — Conservationists,  Farmers  Srr  por 
Showdown 

( By  John  Berthelsen) 
Sacramento — Another  of  those  crisis  bills, 
vastly  overshadowed  by  the  tardy  passage  of 
California's  $6.2-bllllon   budget.   Is   creeping 
through  the  State  Legislature  here. 

This  one  concerns  DDT.  the  pesticide 
which  has  caused  a  world  revolution  since 
it  was  flrst  used  against  Insects  in  1939  and, 
In  1948.  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Swiss  chem- 
ist Paul  H.  Mueller,  who  discovered  Its  Insect - 
killing  properties. 

Late  last  weeJc,  two  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
Republicans,  unmindful  of  that  revolution, 
pushed  their  bill  out  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  If  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  will  prohibit  the  use  of  DDT  In  Cali- 
fornia after  Dec.  31.  1971. 

This  would  force  California's  giant  agri- 
culture community  to  come  up  with  an  al- 
ternative to  what  Is  the  only  pesticide  guar- 
anteed to  protect  17  of  the  State's  crops 
against  pests. 

The  Issue  has  evolved  into  a  toe-to-toe 
brouhaha  between  such  conservationist 
groups  as  the  Sierra  Club  and  fanners  who 
annually  spray  between  1 1.4 -million  and  3- 
mllllon  acres  with  DDT. 

It  also  has  started  a  minor  feud  between 
the  Department  of  Pish  and  Game,  which 
regulates  the  State's  wildlife,  and  the  mam- 
moth Department  of  Agriculture,  which  reg- 
ulates and  protects  California's  biggest  In- 
dustry. The  wlldUfe  people  say  DDT  must  be 
dropped.  Agriculture  says  the  farmers  cannot 
be  without  It. 

In  a  way.  the  dispute  Is  Ironic,  because 
DDT  probably  wlU  only  be  In  use  In  CaU- 
fomla  for  a  hail-dozen  more  years.  It  will 
no  longer  be  effective.  Like  most  pesUcldes,  It 
Is  creaUng  strains  of  bugs  which  are  imper- 
vious to  Its  effects. 

It  already  has  been  abandoned  In  public 
health,  says  Eldrlge  P.  Hunt,  research  biol- 
ogist for  the  Department  of  Pish  and  Game, 
because  mosquitoes  and  flies  have  built  up 
a  resistance  to  It. 

"It  can  still  be  used  against  body  lice,"  he 
adds,  "but  body  lice  dont  occur  In  large  num- 
bers In  California.  At  least,  we  hop*  they 
don't."  ^ 

Biologists  and  chemists  say  the  same  thing 


will  hat>pan  soon  to  such  pests  as  the  cotton 
boUworm.  After  the  pesticide  has  killed  all 
at  the  Myr-Busceptlble  bollworms.  the  farm- 
ers will  be  left  with  a  sui}er-lnsect  and  new 
p««ttol<lM,  resistant  plant  strains  or  other 
msMuras  will  have  to  be  developed. 

But   at   the    moment    there    seems    to    be 
ncAhlng  to  take  the  place  of  DDT. 

"You  na«d  five  to  eight  years  to  develop  an 
altamatlTe,"  says  State  Sen  Fred  Marler  Jr., 
a  Northsm  California  opponent  of  the  bill. 
"If  an  alternative  hasn't  been  developed 
by  1871,  you  would  have  to  pass  a  bill  to 
extand  the  use  of  DDT  and  a  bill  like  that 
wouM  be  very  hard  to  pass  indeed. " 

Karler  says  that  such  highly  touted  meth- 
ods of  Insect  control  as  sterilization  are  not 
practical.  "With  bugs  which  breed  more  than 
once,"  he  says,  "you  need  sometWng  like  50 
times  the  normal  insect  population,  so  the 
fertile  ooea  can  be  sure  of  breeding  with 
sterile  Insects  throughout  their  lifetimes. 
This  isn't  practical  in  many  insect  popula- 
Oon* — Jt  is  impossible." 

He  adds  that  the  removal  of  DDT  from  the 
market,  and  the  lack  of  such  other  control 
methods,  will  pave  the  way  for  the  use  of 
poorly  tested  substitutes  which  could  do 
much  greater  damage  to  the  State's  ecologi- 
cal baJanoe. 

The  fanners,  moreover,  feel  that  dropping 
DDT  trom  the  market  would  be  tantamount 
to  disaster.  The  State  is  third  overall  in  the 
Nation  In  cotton  production,  flrst  in  agricul- 
ture. Most  farmers  feel  this  is  due  to  the 
chemical  revolution. 

"Parathlon.  If  you  will,  has  produced  more 
foods  than  any  chemical  but  DDT. "  says 
David  Zollinger,  general  manager  of  a  cen- 
t»«l  California  growers'  association.  He  is  not 
Interested  In  seeing  the  revolution  slowed. 
But.  say  ecologlsts  such  as  George  F.  Stew- 
art a  the  Davis  Campus  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  revolution  has  to  slow  be- 
cause the  State's  ecology  cannot  take  it. 

"Pesttddee  are  but  one  threat  to  wildlife 
and  the  so-called  balance'  of  nature  as  man's 
continuing  manipulation  of  the  environ- 
ment. In  general,  Is  fast  endangering  man 
himself,"  Stewart  wrote  In  a  report  on  DDT. 
"The  resulting  pollution  of  this  unchecked 
manipulation  has  already  resulted  in  the 
claimed  mounting  extinction  of  numerous 
species  of  birds  and  mammals  native  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  nuhibers  of  rep- 
tiles, fish  and  amphibians." 

The  tiwible  with  DDT,  says  Stewart,  is  that 
It  is  persistent  and  omnipresent. 

Bvldecce  of  DDT  Is  being  found  on  every 
cotitlnent  In  the  world.  Including  Antarctica, 
and  the  substance  Is  not  breaking  down. 
Chlorinated  hydrocarbons  diminish  by  half 
only  every  ten  years,  ecologlsts  say.  It  Is 
not  because  the  other  half  breaks  down  Into 
nontoxic  eJements,  they  feel,  but  because  it 
soaks  Into  the  soil  and  Is  eventually  carried 
out  to  sea,  where  It  Is  foimd  In  increasing 
amounts  In  flsh  and  other  marine  life. 

Or,  say  authorities  like  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Jukes 
of  the  Berkeley  Campus  of  UC.  it  Is  Ingested 
on  berries  or  Insects  by  birds,  causing  dis- 
astrous effects. 
Stewart,  in  his  UC  Davis  report,  writes: 
"Scientists  have  found  that  DDT  entering 
the  food  chain  of  aquatic  animal  forms 
undergoes  magnification  which  Is  affecting 
certain  marine  birds'  reproductive  ability." 
He  also  says  eggs  from  birds  which  have 
swaUowed  DDT  are  calclum-deflclent  and 
faU  to  hatch.  Other  sclentUts,  he  says,  have 
discovered  that  DDT  "Is  extremely  toxic  to 
many"  acquatlc  Invertebrates,  such  as  crabs 
and  oysters,  and  Is  posing  a  serious  threat  to 
the  ahellflsh  industry  in  certain  parts  of 
the  worid. 

Stewart  cites  an  attempt  to  save  Dutch 
aim  tawes  from  a  disease  carried  by  bark 
beetles  as  one  "classic  and  celebrated  ex- 
ample'* of  chemical  misapplication. 

Important  urban  shade  trees,  the  Dutch 
alms  wtn  planted  too  close  together,  Stewart 


says,  which  allowed  the  bark  beetles  to  pass 
from  tree  to  tree,  making  the  spread  of  the 
disease  easy. 

Then,  he  said,  city  maintenance  crews 
sprayed  too  much  DDT  on  the  trees  In  at- 
tempts to  save  them.  Third,  he  says,  resi- 
dues of  DDT  accumulated  in  the  soils  unde-- 
the  trees.  These  passed  Into  the  food  chain 
Then  birds  began  to  die  when  they  ate 
earthworms   under  the   trees. 

Why  has  DDT  affected  birds  this  wav 
while  man  remains  healthy?  Stewart  feeii 
it  Is  because  birds  eat  100  times  their  weight 
each  year,  mainly  insects— which  now  are 
dusted  with  DDT. 

Man  eats  only  eight  times  his  own  weight 
in  the  same  period — so  his  ingestion  rate  or 
DDT  is  much  slower.  Will  man  eventually  be- 
gin to  wither  from  the  effects  of  DDT  • 
Stewart  does  not  know. 

Republican  State  Sen.  John  R.  Nejediv 
the  co-author  of  the  Senate  bill,  is  more  pos- 
itive— or  negative: 

"Man  may  be  in  danger,"  he  says,  "for 
who  can  predict  the  final  effect  of  a  huma:; 
who  sits  down  to  a  seafood  dinner?"  Nejedly 
claims  water  drained  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Into  the  bay  may  be  to  blame  for 
recent  declines  in  crab  catches,  and  he  quotes 
a  Department  of  Pish  and  Game  report 
which  concludes  that  crab  exposed  to  insec- 
ticides because  of  their  susceptibility  and 
the  possibility  of    'disastrous  results." 

Will  his  bill  pass?  Co-author  Lewis  F 
Sherman  answers  that  it  has  a  "good  chance 
of  getting  through  the  Legislature." 

This  is  contingent  on  California  politico 
however.  After  passing  through  the  State 
Senate  it  must  go  to  the  Assembly. 

There,  new  House  Speaker  Robert  A.  Mona- 
gan.  who  replaced  Jess  Unruh  last  Novem- 
ber, has  the  choice  of  sending  It  to  the  As- 
sembly Agricultural  Committee  or  to  a  Wild- 
life Committee. 

If  it  is  directed  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Its  chances  of  ever  being  reported  oun 
are  slim,  says  an  observer.  If  it  goes  to  the 
Wildlife  Committee,  it  will  sail  on  through. 
After  that,  it  must  come  back  to  the  As- 
sembly floor  and  Anally  will  go  to  Gov.  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  desk. 

It  Is  not  known  if  the  Governor  will  sign 
it.  He  normally  has  been  aligned  with  the 
agricultural  interests,  observers  also  point 
out  that  the  chief  opponent  of  the  bill  dur- 
ing hearings  is  California  Director  of  Agri- 
culture Jerry  W.  Fielder— a  Reagan  ap- 
pointee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  controversy  goes  on 
Despite  the  publicity,  no  one  can  really  say 
DDT  is  a  threat  to  human  beings. 

Its  advocates  point  out  that  DDT  pre- 
vented a  typhus  epidemic  during  World  War 
II,  thus,  they  say,  winning  the  war  for  th<5 
allies.  Its  detractors  point  out  flsh  and  wild- 
life are  disastrously  affected,  and  that  DDT 
residues  even  fall  from  the  sky  in  rain  and 
snow.  What  Its  future  effects  will  be,  they 
add,  no  one  knows. 


APOLLO,   PA. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  citi- 
zens of  Apollo,  in  Armstrong  County,  feel 
a  special  kinship  to  the  astronauts  of  the 
Apollo  space  program,  and  have  made 
the  men  of  Apollo  11  honorary  citizens  of 
Apollo.  Pa. 

The  following  resolution  was  sent  to 
President  Nixon: 


Whereas  Apollo  11  set  forth  from  the 
Planet  Earth  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July 
1969  on  the  most  historical  event  ever  to 
be  envisioned  by  man  and  dedicated  to  the 
science  and  knowledge  of  the  world:  and 
whereas  on  the  twenty-flrst  day  of  July  1969 
the  brave  and  dedicated  crew  of  the  Apollo  1 1 
set  foot  on  the  Earth  satellite  Moon,  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  single  feat  In  the  re- 
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corded  history  of  mankind:  and  whereas  his 
excellency  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
declared  Monday,  twenty-flrst  day  of  July, 
in  the  Earth  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  nine  to  be  a  day  of  national  par- 
ticipation to  honor  the  flight  of  Apollo  11: 
and  whereas  Apollo,  Armstrong  County, 
Pennsylvania  has  diligently  followed  the 
Apollo  space  program  from  the  beginning 
and  honored  all  Apollo  astronauts  as  Honor- 
ary Citizens  of  Apollo  Pennsylvania;  there- 
fore I,  Duane  S.  Guthrie,  Mayor  of  Apollo  do 
hereby  declare  the  astronauts  of  Apollo  11, 
Mr.  Nell  A.  Armstrong.  Col.  Edwin  E.  Aldrin, 
Lt.  Col.  Michael  Collins  to  be  henceforth  and 
forever  Honorary  Citizens  of  Apollo.  Arm- 
strong County.  Pennsylvania;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther resolved  that  the  Boro  of  Apollo.  Penn- 
.sylvanla  forever  hold  this  date  in  remem- 
brance of  this  occasion. 

Ddane  E.  Guthrie, 
Mayor.  Apollo.  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 
Everett  A.  Beck, 
President,  Apollo  Boro  Council. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  recalling  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  singularly  appropriate.  For  if  we  for- 
get, we  forget  ourselves. 

On  Wednesday,  July  16,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  commemorating  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Cap- 
live  Nations  Week.  The  dinner  was  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Week  Commit- 
(ee.  the  head  of  which  from  its  inception 
has  been  Prof.  Lev.  Dobriansky.  of 
Georgetown  University.  Professor  Do- 
briansky is  the  man  who  was  originally 
responsible  for  the  concept  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  overwhelming  merit 
of  the  proposal  was  so  persuasive  that 
the  resolution  was  unanimously  endorsed 
by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  10th  anniversary  dinner  was  a 
distinguished  and  dignified  affair,  which 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Professor 
Dobriansky  and  the  dedicated  group  of 
volunteers  who  worked  with  him  in  or- 
t  anizing  the  affairs. 

Professor  Dobriansky  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  reading  the  proclamation  is- 
sued by  President  Nixon  designating  the 
week  beginning  July  13,  1969,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  this  proclamation  the 
President  urged  the  American  people  "to 
lenew  their  devotion  to  the  high  ideals 
on  which  our  Nation  was  founded  and 
has  prospered  and  to  sustain  with  under- 
standing and  sympathy  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  all  nations  for 
independence  and  human  freedom." 

Professor  Dobriansky  also  fwinted  out 
that  parallel  proclamations  had  been  is- 
.■-ued  by  the  Governors  of  most  of  our 
States  and  by  the  mayors  of  numerous 
cities  across  the  country.  Mr.  Philip  J. 
Rutledge.  representing  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington,  read  the  proclamation 
which  Mayor  Washington  issued  locally. 

The  Eisenhower  Award  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  in  recognition  of  the 
-  reat  contribution  he  has  made  as  chair- 
man of  the  World  Anti-Communist 
League. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe, 
who  was  the  main  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning, reminded  the  audience  of  Presi- 


dent Eisenhower's  eloquent  statement, 
committing  the  United  States  to  work 
unremittingly  for  the  liberation  of  the 
captive  nations  by  every  peaceful  meaoB. 

House  minority  leader.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
who  wEis  introduced  by  Representative 
Ed  Derwinski,  also  made  an  eloquent 
and  forceful  address.  He  expressed  his 
confidence  that  Communist  tyranny 
would  ultimately  crumble  and  that  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  would 
again  know  the  blessings  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  national  independence. 

And  it  was  on  this  note  that  the  10th 
anniversary  captive  nations  dinner 
ended. 


STUDENT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
printed  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  from  a 
tiraduate  of  San  Francisco  State  College, 
where,  as  Senators  know,  there  have  been 
serious  student  demonstrations  and  dis- 
ruptions, has  been  called  to  my  attention. 

Specialist  Fourth  Class  Elliott  discusses 
both  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  trouble 
on  our  campuses.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  both  of  these  issues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobd,  as 
follow  : 

From  Vietnam:  "Young  Men  Ovn  Bmmm  Ake 

Thvinc  To  End  the  Wa«" 
(Note. — Spc.4  Michael  R.  ElUott,  a  gradu- 
ate of  San  Francisco  State  College,  wrote  this 
letter  to  the  Bee  from  Vietnam  ) 

I  am  now  in  my  fourth  month  In  Vietnam 
and  I  find  my  greatest  concern  is  with  two 
subjects:  Peace  at  home  and  war  abroad.  Or 
is  it  war  at  home  and  peace  abroad? 

Try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  see  what  the  young 
men  and  «7omen  on  our  campuses  and  In  our 
schools  are  trying  to  prove  or  hoping  to 
achieve.  If  it  is  their  desire  to  prove  they  have 
no  respect  for  the  republic  in  which  they  live, 
they  are  doing  an  excellent  Job.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  clearly  guaranteed  on  the  face  erf 
our  Constitution  In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but 
that  freedom  is  relative,  relative  to  a  society 
founded  on  a  respect  for  order. 

We  m  Vietnam  read  dally  of  the  youth  of 
our  nation,  the  hope  of  America's  future,  pro- 
testing for  "better"  educational  institutions 
demanding  schools  conform  to  standards 
which  they  establish.  Our  nation  has  never 
respected  such  demands,  nor  shall  It  do  so 
now.  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  for  one,  has  voiced 
that  opinion  most  straightforwardly  and  de- 
cisively. 

I  sympathize  with  student  desire  to  take 
part  In  administrative  problems  but  cannot 
convince  myself  their  means  are  correct. 
Change  for  the  better  is  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing and  difficult  accomplishments  which  has 
ever  confronted  mankind.  And  there  is  a 
tested  method  for  achieving  such  change 

In  civilian  life,  more  so  than  in  military, 
there  is  a  chain  of  command,  the  following 
of  which  Is  mandatory  for  effective  change. 
The  outline  of  this  chain  Is  far  more 
dlflJcult  to  see  than  that  of  the  mlll«»ry 
but  Is  just  the  same  very  much  present  and 
necessary. 

If  today's  students  are  sincerely  Interested 
in  change  for  the  better,  they  must  start  at 
the  beginning.  They  must  start,  not  with 
demands,  but  with  requests  submitted  In  an 
orderly  manner  to  the  personnel  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  our  aeboola:  The 
administration,  the  legislature,  the  courts 
and  any  other  orderly  means  open  to  them. 
A   slow,    tiresome   and    sometimes   frultleas 


road?  Yes,  it  Is,  but  It  is  the  method  which 
has  been  proved  to  work  and  work  best. 

Before  graduating  from  San  Francisco 
State  College,  I  was  involved  in  the  Initia- 
tion of  an  innovation  In  college  adminis- 
tration. Students  were  invited  to  meet  and 
elect  representatives  from  the  various  de- 
partments to  take  part  in  the  formulation 
of  administrative  policy  with  a  voice,  a  vote 
the  same  as  the  professors  within  the  depart- 
ments. 

The  students  were  so  eager  to  take  their 
place  in  the  administration  they  did  not 
even  take  enough  Initiative  to  meet  and  elect 
representatives.  They  sluffed  off  a  real  begin- 
ning by  saying  "nothing  would  come  of  it 
anyway."  And  now  those  same  students,  per- 
haps with  different  faces,  want  to  run  the 
whole  show.  As  we  say  in  Vietnam,  "there 
ain't  no  way." 

A  college  president  once  said  the  colleges 
should  be  a  moulding  place  for  ideas,  not 
a  cementing  place.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  the  reverse  of  his  philosophy  and  the 
result  Is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

The  reaction  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  the 
other  Issue  which  perplexes  me.  I  see  young 
men  I  have  called  friend  die  here,  and  then 
read  in  the  papers  where  our  "knowledgeable" 
young  students  In  America  demand  a  stop  be 
put  to  American  aggression  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  am  very  angered.  TTiey  know  so  little  to  be 
speaking  so  authoritatively,  and  their  de- 
mands are  met  properly  with  stringent  dis- 
gust. 

The  young  men  over  here  are  doing  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  close.  There  is  not  a  man  over  here  who 
enjoys  fighting  this  war.  but  they  all  realize 
the  issues  are  real  and  complex  and  cannot 
be  solved  by  demands,  most  of  all  demands 
from  an  unknowing  group  of  students. 

I  say  thanks  that  men  in  Vietnam  must 
mature  rapidly,  for  they  soon  become 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  rather  confusing 
cries  of  their  counterparts  back  home  They 
are  capable  of  laughing  off  the  war  protester's 
cries  for  they  know  the  Idiocy  of  a  person  who 
■Vould  sit  serenely  on  the  hillside  far  away 
from  the  madding  guns  of  death  and  dare 
to  end  the  dying  by  Jumping  up  and  down 
and  waving  his  hands. 

The  place  for  those  who  want  to  stop  the 
war  is  here  in  Vietnam.  (I  invite  all  of  you  1 , 
not  sitting  In  the  classroom  studying  cogni- 
tive dissonance  or  the  problems  with  inter- 
personal relationships. 

If  our  concerned  young  students  have  the 
guts,  here  Is  where  they  can  help,  but  I 
doubt  they  would  want  to  help.  TTiey  would 
probably  refuse  to  fight  with  Charlie  even  if 
he  were  overrunning  their  position  unless 
they  could  run  the  operation  their  way. 

I  am  truly  tired  of  hearing  the  pitiful  cries 
of  little  boys  and  girls  playing  the  game  of 
life  without  having  to  pay  the  price.  May 
I  soon  see  you  in  Vietnam? 

Sf>4c.  Michael  R.  Elliott. 

APO  San  Francisco. 


BOYS'      NATION  BUILDS      YOUNG. 

PRODUCTIVE  CITIZENS;        TWO 

OUTSTANDING  YOLTNG     TEXANS 
ELECTED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  18,  1969.  two  young  men  from 
each  of  the  50  States  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  to  participate  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  Boys'  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
to  recoEfnize  the  two  delegates  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Edwin  Collins,  of  Austin,  and 
Mr.  Lynn  Caulev.  of  Big  Spring.  Thev 
earned  the  privilege  to  come  by  being 
elected  governor  and  party  chairman, 
respectively,  of  the  Texas  Boys'  State  this 
June. 

These  two  fine  young  Texans  will  par- 
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tlcipate  In  a  multitude  of  activities  rang- 
ing from  lectures,  forums,  and  tours  of 
our  national  shrines  to  organizing  their 
own  senate  and  conducting  a  session 
complete  with  bills,  committees,  and,  no 
doubt,  difference  of  view.  They  will  not 
only  see  how  our  Federal  Government 
operates,  but  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
appreciate  the  eCQcacy  of  our  democratic 
system  by  participating  in  the  actual 
mechanics  of  government.  I  am  sure  that 
after  their  short  but  very  productive  1 
week  in  Boys'  Nation,  they  will  return  to 
Texas  with  an  enthusiastic,  practical, 
and  realistic  view  of  American  Govern- 
ment. 

I  commend  them  on  the  initiative  and 
diligence  they  have  shown  by  being 
chosen  for  the  honor  of  participating  In 
this  experiment  In  government,  and  I 
congratulate  the  American  Legion  for 
the  success  it  has  enjoyed  In  this  most 
worthwhile  and  salutary  undertaking. 


PARTICIPATION     BY     OTHER     NA- 
TIONS IN  U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM 

"  Mr.' "GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  share  a  great  pride  in  the 
magnificent  achievement  of  the  Apollo 
11  flight  crew.  No  greater  frontier  has 
ever  been  crossed.  In  a  century  of 
phenomenal  technological  expansion  the 
moon  landing  stands  out  as  the  highest 
adventure,  the  furthest  reach  of  man's 
indomitable  genius  and  spirit.  It  was 
American  technology  that  put  Neil  Arm- 
strong on  the  moon.  But  it  was  human 
aspiration  to  see  the  unknown  that 
drove  the  dedicated  men  at  Houston  and 
Cape  Kennedy  and  in  laboratories  and 
stations  around  the  world  to  put  to- 
gether a  precise  technology,  a  faultless 
venture.  "We  Americans  are  justifiably 
proud  of  an  American  achievement,  but 
we  must  not  forget  the  universal  nature 
of  this  mi-ssion.  On  a  planet  so  rife  with 
struggle  and  war  as  ours,  the  Congress 
should  do  all  in  its  power  to  emphasize 
the  universal  human  aspirations,  the 
spirit  that  brings  men  together  into  cre- 
ative labor  rather  than  those  which  rip 
them  apart. 

Therefore.  I  offer  today  for  the  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  a  resolution  which 
will  encourage  the  participation  of  other 
nations  in  our  space  program.  The  fact 
that  not  all  men  are  Americans  does  not 
mean  that  all  men  do  not  have  a  great 
lust  for  discovery.  Americans  can  be 
leaders  in  the  space  effort  without  de- 
claring a  self-imposed  monopoly  on  the 
drive  for  adventure  and  creative  labor. 
There  are  talented,  intelligent  men  and 
women  throughout  our  planet  which 
have  much  to  give  to  any  space  program. 
Let  them  lend  their  hand  to  the  great 
progress  Americans  have  already  made. 
Let  us  bring  men  a  little  closer  by  a  com- 
mon effort  in  this,  the  highest  adven- 
ture of  any  age.  Space  exploration  is  at 
heart  nonpolitical;  the  political  quar- 
reling and  warring  so  prevalent  today 
need  not  prevent  men  of  all  nations  from 
working  together  on  a  project  which 
commands  the  energies  and  contribu- 
tions of  all  mankind.  It  is  time  to  find 
more  things  on  which  men  can  work 
together.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  permitting  citizens  of 


other  nations  to  participate  In  our  astro- 
naut program.  I  propose  that  we  begin 
specifically  with  citizens  of  Mexico  and 
Canada,  our  contiguous  neighbors.  Let 
us  make  the  sense  of  the  Senate  clear  on 
this,  and  make  the  first  courageous  move 
toward  an  international  space  effort. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP— FOR  A 
BETTER  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  the  Pacific,  to  South  Asia, 
and  to  Eastern  Europe  next  week  will 
mark  the  second  time  this  month  that 
Americans  can  share  through  the  miracle 
of  communications  In  a  great  and  his- 
toric Journey. 

On  the  Asian  leg  of  his  trip,  the  Pres- 
ident will  visit  five  countries,  bringing  to 
the  people  of  that  continent  the  warm 
greetings  and  best  wishes  of  our  people. 
As  an  American,  I  am  proud  and  happy 
that  he  is  giving  this  attention  to  Asia. 
For,  after  all,  there  are  almost  two  billion 
people  In  Asia — more  than  one-half  of 
the  world's  population.  As  many  people 
are  living  in  Asia  today  as  there  were  in 
the  whole  world  in  the  1920's.  Four  of  the 
six  most  populous  nations  in  the  world 
are  in  Asia.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  our  country  understand  this  part  of 
the  world  better  than  we  do  at  present 
and  that  we  develop  bonds  of  friendship 
which  will  produce  a  lasting  peace. 

From  his  last  Asian  stop  In  Pakistan, 
the  President  will  go  on  to  Bucharest 
for  a  very  Important  visit.  This  will  be 
the  President's  second  trip  to  Romania, 
I  might  note,  and  the  first  visit  to  any 
Communist  country  by  an  American 
Chief  of  State  since  the  Immediate  af- 
termath of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
trip  symbolizes,  I  believe,  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  international  re- 
lations in  the  last  two  decades.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  while  people  may  have 
different  systems  of  government  and  dif- 
ferent philosophies  about  many  matters, 
they  can  still  live  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other and  can  work  together  on  matters 
of  mutual  self-interest.  By  demonstrating 
that  truth,  the  President's  trip  to  Ro- 
mania helps  to  make  our  world  a  safer 
place  to  live  and  hastens  the  day  when 
our  planet  will  know  thn  lasting  peace  we 
all  long  for. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  this 
trip  will  lie  in  the  message  which  the 
President  brings  to  the  leaders  he  meets 
and  to  their  peoples;  a  message  of  peace 
and  friendship  and  good  will.  But  an- 
other value  will  lie  in  the  listening  which 
he  does  as  he  stops  in  each  city.  He  wUl 
have  an  opportunity,  first  of  all,  to  listen 
to  the  views  of  allied  governments,  na- 
tions which  have  been  closely  alined 
with  our  position  for  many  years  and 
are  even  now  fighting  beside  us  in  Viet- 
nam. Second,  he  will  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  nonalined  nations, 
coimtrles  which  have  steered  clear  of 
affiliations  with  either  the  East  or  the 
West.  Finally,  he  will  have  a  chance  to 
listen  to  the  views  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment ui  the  country  of  Romania,  to 
find  out  how  the  world  situation  looks 
from  their  distinctive  point  of  view.  Cer- 
tainly, all  of  these  conversations  will  pro- 
vide valuable  perspectives  for  the  Presi- 


dent and  for  all  of  us.  Certainly  American 
foreign  policy  will  be  better  Informed 
as  a  resiilt  of  this  trip,  and  certainly  it 
will  be  better  understood  by  other  na- 
tions. 

The  President  told  the  astronauts  last 
week  that  all  men  were  with  them  on 
their  trip,  sharing  their  adventure  and 
supporting  them  with  prayers.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Americans  feel  the  very  same 
way  about  this  important  trip  aroimd  the 
world  by  their  President. 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Gads- 
den Times  is  a  highly  respected  and  in- 
fluential dally  newspaper  In  Alabama.  It 
enjoys  a  much  deserved  reputation  for 
the  fairness  and  general  excellence  of 
its  editorial  opinions. 

On  Saturday,  July  5, 1969,  the  Gadsden 
Times  published  an  editorial  on  questions 
relating  to  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
In  characteristic  fashion  the  editorial 
fairly  and  objectively  presents  "The 
Other  Side  of  the  Story"  in  a  manner 
which  commends  itself  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  who  earnestly  seek 
answers  which,  in  the  words  of  the  edi- 
torial, will  be  "the  greatest  benefit  over 
the  longest  range  for  the  Nation."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Oil  Industry  Reveals  Other  Side  or  Story 

It  seems  to  be  open  season  for  glant-kUIlng 
In  Congress.  But  satisfying  as  It  may  be  to  see 
the  hitherto  Inviolable  Defense  Department 
on  the  carpet  or  the  powerful  oil  Industry  be- 
ing threatened  with  the  loss  of  some  of  Us 
tax  privileges  and  other  protection,  In  both 
cases  the  situation  Is  one  of  perplexity  for 
the  average  citizen — and  probably  for  many 
congressmen  themselves. 

The  person  who  tries  to  keep  an  open  mind 
Is  buffeted  on  both  sides  by  opposing  experts. 
Some  tell  him  that  the  proposed  Safeguard 
antlbalUstlc  missile  system  Is  absolutely  vital 
for  the  nation's  defense.  Others,  equally  dis- 
tinguished, warn  that  it  Is  a  vast  twjondoggle 
which  could  actually  increase  the  likelihood 
of  war. 

In  the  matter  of  oil,  it  is  charged  that  the 
27'2  per  cent  depletion  allowance  which 
gives  oil  producers  (and  mineral  producers 
also)  tax  compensation  for  the  natural  de- 
pletion of  the  resources  they  take  out  of  the 
ground,  costs  the  government  $1  billion  in 
lost  taxes  a  year.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  re- 
cently claimed  that  controls  on  the  import 
of  foreign  oil  were  costing  consumers  be- 
tween $4  billion  and  $7  billion  a  year. 

The  oil  Industry  marshals  its  own  figures  to 
show  that  It  pays  its  fair  share  of  taxes  and 
that  both  depletion  and  Import  controls  have 
helped  maintain  a  strong  domestic  industry, 
which  is  as  vital  to  the  nation's  security  as 
a  strong  military  establishment. 

The  public  sees  a  few  highly  visible  oil 
millionaires;  It  does  not  see  the  many  others 
who  have  lost  their  shirts  In  the  game.  Of 
8.879  exploratory  wells  drilled  last  year,  84 
per  cent  were  dry  holes.  Some  1.600  fewer 
wells  were  completed  in  1968  than  In  1967. 
The  total  figure  of  30.599  wells  was  46  per 
cent  below  the  number  completed  in  1956, 

In  1958,  the  United  States  had  enough 
proved  oil  reserves  to  last  for  13  years,  based 
on  production  in  that  year.  Today,  because 
of  increased  consumption  and  lagging  ex- 
ploration, the  figure  is  down  to  10  years. 

Since  depletion  allowance  was  enacted  in 
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1926,  the  retail  price  of  regular-grade  gaso- 
line (excluding  taxes)  has  increased  only 
about  three  cents  a  gallon.  Since  Import 
controls  were  Imposed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower in  1959,  gasoline  prices  have  increased 
about  14  per  cent,  but  retail  prices  generally 
have  Jumped  24  per  cent. 

The  wisdom  of  the  import  system,  which 
holds  Imports  to  21  per  cent  of  domestic 
production,  was  dramatically  Illustrated 
during  the  Arab-Israeli  war  in  1967  when  oil 
shipments  from  the  Middle  EJast  to  the 
United  States  and  much  of  Europe  were 
abruptly  halted. 

Foreign  oil  Is  presently  cheaper  than  do- 
mestic oil,  especially  with  the  advent  of 
supertankers  which  have  impressively  cut 
shipping  costs.  But  It  would  be  foolish,  the 
indiistry  argues,  to  make  ourselves  too  de- 
pendent upon  oil  supplies  by  foreign  powers 
In  order  to  lower  prices  or  to  conserve  our 
own  resources.  Oil  production  facilities  and 
highly  trained  personnel  are  not  things  that 
can  be  moth-balled  for  use  at  a  later  date. 

Each  side  accuses  the  other  of  taking  ex- 
treme positions,  yet  it  Is  only  between  ex- 
tremes that  a  sensible  middle  ground  can  be 
staked  out. 

Likeliest  prospect  Is  that  the  depletion 
allowance  can  be  modified  somewhat,  per- 
haps by  limiting  it  to  fixed  periods  rather 
than  over  the  entire  lifetime  of  a  well,  but 
not  eliminating  it  entirely  or  reducing  it  so 
drastically  as  to  discourage  continued  ex- 
ploration. And  a  modest  easing  of  Import 
quotas  may  not  be  incompatible  with  a 
strong  domestic  industry  and  national  secu- 
rity. 

In  oil,  as  In  ABMs,  the  determining  factor 
must  be  what  promises  the  greatest  benefit 
over  the  longest  range  for  the  nation. 

The  rule  is  easy  to  state,  of  course,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  to  put  into  practice. 


ANTI-DDT  VICTORY  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day the  Wisconsin  State  Assembly  passed 
unanimously  a  bill  to  ban  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  pesticide  DDT  in  Wis- 
consin. The  bill  will  now  be  considered 
by  the  State  senate. 

The  action  of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly 
Is  one  of  the  final  steps  to  victory  for  the 
scientists,  conservationists,  and  con- 
cerned public  who  have  contested  the 
use  of  DDT  In  our  State.  Many  of  them 
recently  testified  during  public  hearings 
before  the  State  department  of  natural 
resources  on  a  citizens  petition  also  to 
ban  DDT.  The  Wisconsin  hearings  stim- 
ulated the  first  major  confrontation  be- 
tween the  pesticide  industry  and  con- 
cerned citizens  and  scientists  and  fo- 
cused both  national  and  international 
attention  on  the  dangers  of  DDT  to  our 
envirorunent  and  to  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle reporting  on  the  assembly's  action, 
published  in  The  Capital  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  99-0  Assembly  Vote  OK's  Bill  Banning 

Sale  of  DDT  in  State 

(By  John  Patrick  Hunter) 

The  State  Assembly  today,  by  a  99  to 
nothing  vote,  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  that  would  ban  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  pesticide  DDT  in  Wisconsin. 

Before  taking  final  action,  the  Assembly 
amended  the  measure  to  j>ermlt  a  "DDT 
emergency  board"  to  authorize  use  of  the 
chemical  In  cases  where  "a  significant  por- 


tion" of  a  crop  Lb  affected  by  epidemic  plant 
dlaeasee. 

The  emergency  board  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  permit  the  use  of  the  pesticide 
In  the  case  of  an  epidemic  disease  of  humans 
or  anlm&ls. 

Today's  Assembly  action  represents  a  vic- 
tory for  Assemblyman  Norman  C.  Anderson 
(D-Madlson),  whose  stronger  substitute  was 
adopted  in  place  of  milder  version  suppwrted 
by  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  F^ederatlon. 

An  attempt  by  opponents  of  the  DDT  con- 
trol bin  to  lay  the  measure  aside,  in  hopes 
that  It  would  get  lost  during  the  maneuvers 
over  adoption  of  a  state  budget,  failed. 

The  Assembly  refused  to  table  the  bill  by  a 
substantial  60  to  37  margin. 

Under  Anderson's  substitute,  the  three- 
man  emergency  board  would  consist  of  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  the  state  health  offi- 
cer, and  the  secretary  of  natural  resources. 

The  blU  would  take  effect  Dec.  31,  1969. 

Assemblyman  Norbert  Nuttelman  (R-West 
Salem)  spoke  in  opjKwltlon  to  Anderson's 
substitute. 

So  did  Assemblyman  Joseph  Tregonlng 
(R-Shullsburg).  Tregonlng  pleaded  with  the 
Assembly  to  "give  us  a  little  leeway.  We  need 
some  leeway  time  to  work  out  more  details." 

Anderson,  who  described  DDT  as  "a  deeply 
dangerous  compound,"  added  that  the  state 
has  "a  unique  opportunity  to  say  once  and 
for  all.  at  least  In  this  state,  we  realize  the 
danger  of  this  compound." 

Assemblyman  Russel  Welsensel  (R-Sun 
Prairie)  managed  to  amend  Anderson's  bill 
to  allow  the  emergency  board  to  permit  use 
of  the  pesticide  when  a  local  crop  was 
threatened. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  charge  the  Welsen- 
sel amendment  "weakened"  the  measure, 
but  Anderson  accepted  the  amendment  be- 
cause he  said  the  emergency  board  would 
not  Indiscriminately  permit  the  use  of  the 
compound. 

PHILADELPHIA  COMMISSION  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ENDORSES 
THE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGE  ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  has  an- 
nounced its  support  for  the  Comprehen- 
sive Community  College  Act  of  1969.  This 
endorsement  Is  significant  because  it  is 
the  first  support  the  bill  has  received 
from  an  Institution  which  represents  all 
levels  of  higher  education.  The  Phila- 
delphia commission  recognizes  this  bill 
for  what  it  Is — not  a  bill  of  competition 
with  4-year  institutions,  but  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  growth  of  community- 
junior  colleges  In  this  country.  This  en- 
dorsement goes  a  long  way  in  breaking 
down  the  arbitrary  walls  separating  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  it  Is 
certainly  welcomed  as  we  gear  up  for 
consideration  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  the  commission  on  their 
leadership. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  details  and  statement  of 
the  annoimcement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  Supports 
Comprehensive    Communttt    College    Bill 

Charles  G.  Simpson.  Chairman  of  the 
PhUadelphla  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion today  announced  tht  Commission's  de- 
cision to  support  the  federally  proposed 
Comprehensive  Community  College  blU.  The 


measure.  Introduced  by  Senator  Harrison 
Williams,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey,  has  gained  bi- 
partisan endorsement  in  the  Senate. 

According  to  Mr.  Simpson,  the  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  assist  the  states  in  provUllng  ex- 
panded post-secondary  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all  persons  through  a  program 
of  Federal  grants.  These  grants  would  en- 
able the  states  to  strengthen.  Improve,  and 
develop  comprehensive  community  colleges. 
They  would  also  ensure  that  the  education 
provided  by  such  colleges  Is  suited  to  the 
needs.  Interests,  and  benefits  of  the  total 
community.  The  grants  would  further  assls'l 
colleges  in  providing  educational  programs 
especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  education- 
ally and/or  economically  disadvantaged  pei- 
sons. 

The  states  would  submit  a  master  plan  for 
post-secondary  education  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  plan 
would  be  developed  Jointly  at  the  state  level 
with  all  post -secondary  education  agencies 
within  that  stat*.  Although  "Individualized" 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  particular  state,  the 
plans  would  be  required  to  meet  certain 
national  criteria.  Institutions  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  establish  comprehensive  curricu- 
lum plans,  Including  occupational-technical 
programs,  adult  continuing  education,  com- 
munity service  programs,  remedial  educa- 
tion, counsellng-gvildance  services,  and  lower 
division  university  parallel  courses.  Plans 
would  also  be  drawn  up  to  move  the  in- 
stitutions toward  a  tuition-free  policy,  or 
evidence  would  be  given  that  adequate 
scholarship  and  grant-in-aid  assistance  was 
available  to  provide  educational  opportunity 
to  those  who  need  it  In  addition,  teacher- 
training  and  personnel  development  pro- 
grams would  be  designed  as  a  component  of 
the  master  plan. 

The  Williams'  bill  provides  for  a  one  year 
$10  million  preliminary  planning  phase  to 
be  followed  by  a  three-year  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able, through  the  state  coordinating  agency, 
for  Improvement  of  existing  schools,  con- 
struction and  development  of  new  institu- 
tions, and  expansion  and  modernization  of 
instructional  and  counseling  techniques  and 
facilities.  The  three  year  appropriation  would 
total  six  billion  dollars. 

In  speaking  of  support  for  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Slmpison  said  that  a  new  community 
college  program  is  needed  to  give  to  two-year 
schools  a  more  equitable  share  of  Federal 
assistance  for  post-secondary  education.  He 
noted  that  out  of  24  cvirrent  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  for  higher  education,  two- 
year  colleges  take  part  In  only  six  Even  more 
significant,  he  added,  is  the  low  percentage 
of  Junior-college  students  who  take  part  In 
Individual-assistance  programs.  Community 
college  students  have  access  to  only  4^^  of 
the  National  Student  Defense  Loans.  6%  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  and  15% 
of  Work-Study  Funds. 

Concluding,  Mr.  Simpson  Indicated  that 
he  expected  that  support  for  this  measure 
would  be  generated  by  Senatorial  and  Con- 
gressional representatives  from  the  Philadel- 
phia area  and  by  the  presidents  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  which  comprise  the 
Commission's  constituency. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  no  man 
in  our  country  has  rendered  a  longer  or 
more  dedicated  ser\ice  to  this  Nation 
than  that  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
has  completed  45  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  United  States. 

The  California  Peace  Officers'  Associa- 
tion on  May  28,  1969,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion extending  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hoover  and  wishing  him  the  best  for  the 
future. 
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Mr.  Preaident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wae  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Wber«afe  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  completed  46 
yean  of  unselfish  and  dedicated  service  to 
law  enforcement  and  its  goals  as  Director  of 
the  F.B.I. ,  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  F.B.I, 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  defense  against 
those  forces  which  try  to  undermine  and 
subvert  cherished  American  principles,  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  always  been 
the  guiding  force  in  raising  law  enforcement 
to  the  high  profetelonal  standards  it  has  at- 
tained; Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  California  Peace  Offi- 
cers' Association  at  their  49th  Annual  Con- 
ference assembled  at  Stoclrton,  California,  on 
May  26  through  May  28,  1968,  extend  their 
gratitude  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  extend 
their  best  wishes  for  continued  tenure  as 
Director  of  the  FBI.,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
-the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Xixe  t,%a  Cailforma  Senators,  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  so  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the 
sentiments  of  this  Associatloin 


RATIFICATION  OP  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL  OF  1925  NECESSARY  TO 
CONTROL  CHEMICAL  AND  BIO- 
LOGICAL WARFARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress,  I 
have  daily  taken  the  floor  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  international  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Genocide.  Today, 
rather  than  speaking  of  these,  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  equal  if 
not  greater  importance  to  the  future  of 
world  peace. 

In  1925.  in  the  wake  of  a  war  that  saw 
thousands  of  men  maimed  or  killed  in 
gas  attacks  by  both  sides,  an  arms  limi- 
tation conference  created  an  interna- 
tional agreement — the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925 — banning  the  aggressive  use  of 
chemical  and  biolocrical  weapons.  Though 
the  United  States  initiated  this  action 
and  signed  the  protocol,  and  though  our 
policy  in  this  area  has  since  run  directly 
parallel  to  it,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  never 
ratified  the  protocol.  After  languishing  in 
this  body  for  over  20  years,  the  protocol 
was  removed  from  Senate  consideration 
by  the  Truman  administration. 

It  is  precisely  this  contradiction,  Mr. 
President  that  warrants  grouping  the 
Geneva  protocol  with  the  three  human 
rights  conventions.  The  protocol  deals — 
as  do  the  conventions — with  longstand- 
ing and  important  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, policies  that  are  inevitably 
compromised  by  our  failure  to  affirm 
them  internationally. 

I  need  not  labor  the  point  that  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  must  be  con- 
trolled if  we  are  to  attain  any  semblance 
of  world  peace.  The  unspeakable  horrors 
of  their  use  have  been  cataloged  often 
enough.  We  stand  on  the  brink  of  a 
headlong  proliferation  of  these  weapons 
that  will  only  aggravate  the  already  tense 
and  chaotic  arms  race  and  make  vast  de- 
struction infinitely  more  difficult  to  pre- 
vent. 


Equally  true  Is  the  fact  that  our  rati- 
fication of  the  Geneva  protocol  would  be 
a  major  step  toward  controlling  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weaponry.  The  pro- 
tocol does  not  require  that  we  give  up 
research  and  sacrifice  these  weapons  as 
retaliatory  deterrents.  It  only  prohibits 
their  use  as  first  strike  weapons.  But  in 
so  doing  it  contributes  greatly  to  their 
control.  If  all  nations  specifically  state 
that  they  will  not  use  these  weapons 
first,  their  agreement  achieves  the 
legitimacy  and  force  of  intemationel 
law.  Though  a  first  strike  with  these 
weapons  is  impossible  to  prevent  entirely, 
the  perceived  likelihood  of  attack  will  de- 
crease greatly  under  such  an  sigreement. 
and  nations  will  feel  less  need  to  ex- 
pand their  defensive  CBW  capabilities. 
And  if  the  major  nations  can  thus  limit 
the  development  of  these  weapons,  the 
likefihood  of  their  rapid  spread  to  smaller 
nations  will  also  decline  sharply. 

Such  weapons  are,  moreover,  not  sub- 
stitutes for  nuclear  weapons,  since  they 
destroy  only  enemy  lives  and  not  enemy 
military  hardware.  Thus,  their  nearly 
prohibitive  costs  must  be  added  to  those 
of  nuclear  systems,  and  any  method  of 
limiting  their  development  can  only  save 
vast  quantities  of  time  and  resources. 

I  intend  to  deal  with  these  and  other 
arguments  in  more  detail  later,  but  they 
lose  none  of  their  force  by  being  stated 
simply.  The  United  States  has  no  ra- 
tional strategic  interest — much  less  the 
intention^-of  using  chemical  and  bio- 
logical devices  as  first-strike  weapons. 
Yet  It  has  every  conceivable  Interest  in 
limiting  their  development  and  use  for 
this  purpose  by  other  nations.  I  urge  the 
administration  therefore,  to  refer  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  to  the  Senate 
for  its  ratification,  not  only  as  a  long- 
overdue  affirmation  of  a  basic  tenet  of 
our  foreign  policy,  but  as  a  major  step 
toward  control  of  the  arms  race  and 
achievement  of  world  peace. 


AD  HOC  COMMTTTEE  ON  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGES  IS  FORMED 
AND    READY    TO    SERVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  emergence  of  the  2-year 
college  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  Important  developments  in  Ameri- 
can education.  Unfortunately,  Federal 
support  for  these  community  junior  col- 
leges has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  services  and  per- 
sonnel. This  point  was  documented  on 
February  17,  1969,  when  the  Compre- 
hensive Community  College  Act  of  1969 
was  introduced.  With  more  than  a  third 
of  the  support  of  the  Senate,  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  provide  accelerated 
Federal  participation  in  this  new  level  of 
education. 

On  July  16, 1  announced  the  formation 
of  a  national  advisory  committee  on 
community  colleges.  This  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee is  made  up  of  private  and  public 
community  college  presidents,  executive 
officers  of  private  and  State  community 
college  systems  and  associations,  uni- 
versity experts  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, research  and  teaching  specialists, 
and  others  who  are  closely  associated 
with  community  colleges.  The  committee 


is  broad-based  and  national  in  scope,  re- 
flecting all  facets  and  points  of  view 
These  men  offer  tremendous  insight  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
community  colleges.  As  nationally  known 
educators,  they  bring  Incisive  comment 
and  productive  suggestions  to  our  discus- 
sions on  the  community  college  program 

I  am  proud  that  they  have  accepted 
my  invitation  to  serve  on  this  commit- 
tee. Their  willingness  to  participate  m 
this  fashion  is  yet  another  Indication  of 
the  importance  educators  are  placing  o:i 
the  2-year  schools — and  it  points  up  the 
widespread  support  for  community  col- 
leges which  has  developed  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Community 
Colleges  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  \va.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a? 
follows : 

Milton  Bassln.  President.  New  York  Cif. 
Community  College.  Brooklyn,  New  York 
(212-643-«612). 

Louis  W.  Bender,  Associate  Commissioner 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Bureau  c'. 
Community  Colleges,  Harrlsburg.  Penns\  - 
vanla  17126  (717-787-4368) 

James  Borman,  Executive  Director.  Illi- 
nois Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges,  Chicago.  Illinois  60606  (312-372- 
0544). 

James  A  Colston,  President.  Bronx  Com- 
munity College.  Bronx.  New  York  (212-WE3- 
7000). 

Joseph  Cosand.  President,  Junior  College 
District  of  St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Missouri  (314- 
726-4686 ) . 

Patrick  J.  Dlstaslo,  Director,  Center  for 
Community  Development.  Mlaml-Dade  Jun- 
ior College.  Miami,  Florida  33156  (305-238- 
4632). 

Paul  A.  Eisner,  Director,  Division  of  Com- 
munity Colleges,  Denver,  Colorado  8020' 
(303-892-3061). 

Ed  K.  Erlckson,  President,  Seattle  Com- 
munity College,  Seattle,  Washington  98122 
(206-EA4-3500). 

William  P.  Flanagan.  President.  Rhode  Is- 
land Junior  College,  Providence.  Rhode  I-- 
land  02908  (401-831-6600) . 

Richard  Gott.  Director  of  GEO  Demon- 
stration Projects  AAJC,  Washington,  DC 
(AC  415-845-1015)    (Ofc  202-462-4031). 

Richard   K.   Greenfield,   President.   Mercer 
County   Community   College,   Trenton,   Ne- 
Jersey  08608  (609-396-9241). 

Ervln  L.  Harlacher,  President.  Brookdale 
Community  College,  Uncroft,  New  Jersev 
07738  (201-842-1811). 

Norman  C.  Harris,  Professor  of  Vocatlor. -: 
Education,  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Michigan  (303-764-9472). 

Ellis  P.  Hartford,  Dean,  Community  Col- 
lege System.  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky  40506   (606-258-9000). 

Carl  L.  Hetnrlch,  Director,  College  Accredi- 
tation. Kansas  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Topeka,  Kansas  66612    (913-296-3047 

B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Professor  of  Higher 
Education,  Department  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Callforni; 
90024   (213-825-3101). 

Francis  Keppel.  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  General  Learnln? 
Corporation.  New  York,  New  York  1002: 
(212-421-9850). 

S.  V.  Martorana,  Vice  Chancellor,  Stat? 
University  of  New  York,  Thurlow  Terrace 
Albany,  New  York  12201    (51&-467-3300) . 

Lloyd  E.  Messersmlth,  Executive  Director. 
California  Junior  College  Association,  Sacra- 
mento, CaUfornla  95814   (916-444-8641). 
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Harry  Miller,  President,  Keystone  College, 
lAPlume,  Pennsylvania  (717-946-5141). 

Bill  J.  Priest,  Chancellor,  Dallas  County 
Junior  College  District,  Texas  Building,  Dal- 
las, Texas  75202   (214-RI2-1411). 

Peter  Scarth,  President,  Education  Sys- 
tems Corporation,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N  W  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036  (202-332-5292) 

Oscar  E.  Shabat,  Chancellor,  Chicago  City 
College,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601  (312-782- 
6288). 

Walter  Slndllnger,  Department  of  Adult 
and  Higher  Education,  Columbia  University 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  New  York  (212- 
870-4891). 

Dale  Tlller>',  Center  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment in  Higher  Education,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  California  (415-642- 
7500). 

James  L.  Wattenbarger,  Director.  InsUtute 
of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville.  Florida  32601  (904-392-3261). 

Everett  M.  Woodman,  President,  Colby 
Junior  College,  New  London,  New  Hampshire 
03257  (603-526-2010). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  ad  hoc  committee  has 
been  formed,  and  is  ready  to  serve.  I 
invite  those  Senators  who  have  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  the  Comprehensive 
Community  College  Act  of  1969,  and  any 
other  Senators  who  are  interested  in  our 
objective,  to  make  use  of  these  experts  In 
their  work  on  this  bill  and  other  related 
issues. 


AIR   AND   WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  problems  confronting  us  as  a 
country  is  pollution,  both  air  and  water. 

Only  recently  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  granted  to  the 
State  of  California  a  waiver  from  the 
Federal  preemption  provision  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  automobile  emission  standards. 
This  means  that  California  may  set 
standards  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Naturally,  as  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  this  favorable  decision.  As  a  result, 
California  has  been  able  to  implement 
Its  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968.  Recently,  the 
Oakland  Tribune  carried  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles once  again  underscoring  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  pollution  problem  and 
because  of  its  importance,  not  only  to 
the  State  of  California,  but  to  the  Nation 
as  well.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  excellent  articles,  written  by  Mr. 
Ernie  Cox,  the  Oakland  Tribune  staff 
writer,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  battle  against  pollution  must  be 
won,  and  I  for  one  am  determined  to  do 
everj'thing  that  I  can  to  see  to  it  that 
the  people  of  the  Nation  have  the  air 
quality  that  they  rightfully  demand  and 
deserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oakland   (Calif.)    Tribune. 

June  29.   1969] 

Bay's  Aik  Pollution  Unabated — Smog  Stays 

Despite   Regulations 

(By   Ernie   Cox) 

When  President  Nixon  on  May  29  an- 
nounced creation  of  a  cabinet-level  council 
on  environmental  quality,  he  said:  "We  have 
become  victims  of  our  technological  genius." 

The  President's  move,  with  air  pollution 
as  one  of  its  primary   targets.  Is  only  the 
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latest  In  a  series  of  governmental  actions  at 
various  levels  to  do  something  about  the 
air  we  breathe. 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  State  of 
CaUfornla  has  had  what  it  euphemistically 
calls  "a  program  for  air  resources  manage- 
ment." In  the  battle  against  smog.  Los 
Angeles  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  are 
far  ahead  of  most  of  the  nation.  It  was — and 
Is — a  matter  of  survival. 

To  the  average  eye-smarting  CaUfomlan 
it  Is  snaall  comfort  to  know  that  the  problem 
existed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1215.  In  that 
year  of  the  Magna  Carta  King  John  of  Eng- 
land decreed  a  ban  agsUnst  foul  smelling 
wood-burning  carts  that  local  food  vendors 
pushed  through  London's  murky  streets.  It 
was  the  world's  first  known  air  pollution 
control  regulation. 

The  word  smog  was  coined  by  a  London 
physician  In  1905  to  describe  a  combination 
of  smoke  and  fog. 

To  the  Loe  Angeles  area  went  the  dubious 
honor  of  introducing  to  the  world  a  new- 
type  pollutant — called  photo-chemical  smog. 
The  major  source:  the  gasoline-burning 
motor  vehicle. 

This  brownish  haze  Is  the  result  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  and  hydrocarbons  reacting  with 
sunlight  to  form  new  compounds  which  re- 
duce visibility;  irritate  the  eyes,  nose  and 
throat;  damage  plants,  craze  rubber  prod- 
ucts, peel  paint  from  buildings,  aggravate 
asthma  and  p>osslbly  Is  linked  with  cancer. 
In  virtually  all  California  cities  of  50,000 
population  or  more,  an  air  pollution  prob- 
lem exists.  More  than  half  the  state's  58 
counties  have  experienced  plant  damage. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  says  Amer- 
icans pour  142  million  tons  of  waste  into  the 
air  every  year — more  than  1,400  pounds  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child. 

In  the  Bay  area  a  total  of  9,473  tons  of  pol- 
lutants per  day  were  emitted  into  the  air 
last  year,  according  to  local  air  pollution  offi- 
cials, who  claim  their  "tonnage"  figures  are 
85  per  cent  accurate. 

Last  year's  pollutant  figure  represents  a 
decrease  of  2.7  per  cent  in  total  pollution  in 
the  Bay  Area  over  1967  despite  a  big  increase 
In  the  number  of  automobiles. 

The  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict has  been  in  operation  13  years  and  has 
put  into  force  a  series  of  stiff  regulations, 
with  more  to  come. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  district's  own  fig- 
ures show  that  stationary  sources  such  as 
factories  and  backyard  burning  still  account 
for  29  per  cent  of  the  Bay  Area's  air  pollu- 
tion. Stationary  sources  are  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  district. 

The  six  county  Bay  Area's  2.3  million  auto- 
mobiles account  for  71  per  cent  of  the  total 
pollution  problem.  Automobile  pollution  Is 
controlled  by  the  state,  not  by  the  Iccal 
district. 

Local  air  pollution  officials  state  unequiv- 
ocally that  If  the  Bay  Area  had  4  4  million 
automobiles  and  8  million  people — as  In  Los 
Angeles — we  would  have  as  serious  a  smog 
problem  at  Los  Anp;e'.es. 

The  local  district  has  regulations  control- 
ling open  Industrial  or  agricultural  burning. 
Industrial  smoke  such  as  that  from  factories 
and  ships,  and  the  organic  gases  given  off 
by  Inks  and  paints  and  by  gasoline  in  uses 
other  than  car  fuel. 

A  brand  new  regulation  which  goes  Into 
effect  next  January  1  will  regulate  back- 
yard burning  In  one  and  two-family  dwell- 
ings, considered  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
smoke  and  haze. 

District  officials  are  satisfied  with  the  reg- 
ulations as  far  as  they  go.  but  they  also 
know  population  growth  will  call  for  more 
stringent  controls.  These  are  under  constant 
study. 

By  the  year  2000.  according  to  Milton 
Peldsteln.  director  of  technical  services  for 
the  Bay  Area  district,  this  part  of  California 
from  Sacramento  to  Santa  Cruz  will  be  one 


vast  megalopolis  with  additional  millions  of 
population  and  at  least  two  cars  In  every 
garage. 

The  state  has  new  control  standards  on 
evaporative  losses  for  1970  model  cars;  con- 
trol of  oxides  of  nitrogen  will  not  begin 
until  the  1971  cars  are  produced.  Both  con- 
trols win  be  limited  to  new  cars. 

Many  experts  agree  that  current  regula- 
tions, state  and  local,  are  only  buying  a  lit- 
tle more  time— time  for  something  dramatic 
to  happen  in  the  auto  industry,  probably  an 
alternative  to  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine; time  for  the  public  to  become  truly 
concerned;  for  the  planting  of  more  green 
belts  to  'lelp  purify  the  air;  to  develop  mass 
transit  facilities,  better  planning  and  zoning. 

(Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 

June  30,  1969) 

A  Strategy  Unfolds  To  Cut  Smog  Level  in 

Bay  Region 

(By  Ernie  Cox) 

On  a  clear  day  you  can  see — not  forever — 
but  at  least  50  beautiful  miles  around  the 
Bay  Area. 

On  other  days — and  they  are  coming  more 
often — the  haze  Is  so  heavy  you  can  barely 
make  out  the  Eastbay  end  of  the  Bay  Bridge 
from  downtown  Oakland. 

The  average  man  in  the  street,  if  he  both- 
ers to  look  up  at  all,  shrugs  and  tells  him- 
self It's  Just  another  one  of  those  gray  days 
Wedded  to  the  unfetter  use  of  his  private 
automobile,  he  figures  air  pollution  Is  some- 
body else's  problem. 

Overcoming  that  attitude  Is  one  of  the 
blgge€t  problems  of  air  p>ollutlon  officialdom 
Lending  a  hand  In  a  pubUc  awareness  effort 
is  a  newly  formed  group  of  concerned  scien- 
tists and  laymen  calling  themselves  the 
Northern  California  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information. 

This  Berkeley-based  group  formed  Just  six 
months  ago.  has  Just  completed  a  draft  of 
its  first  report.  It  has  not  been  released,  but 
The  Tribune  obtained  an  advance  copy  of  the 
20-page  document  for  this  series. 

The  group  is  an  affiUate  of  the  Scientists 
Institute  for  Public  Information  In  New 
York.  Its  report  vas  prepared  by  a  subcom- 
mittee on  air  pwllutlon  headed  by  Jim  Hunt- 
zlker,  a  research  physicist  at  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Others  on  the  subcom- 
mittee included  Cruz  Venstrom  of  Berkeley, 
a  retired  agricultural  economist:  and  Lau- 
rence Caretto.  assistant  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering,  U.C.  Berkeley. 

Some  of  the  major  points  made  In  the 
repwrt  include  the  following: 

1.  Electrical,  steam  or  gas  turbine  powered 
automobiles  are  possible  alternatives  to  the 
Internal  combustion  engine. 

2.  Inspection  of  private  autos  Is  needed  In 
order  to  Insure  that  pollution  devices,  once 
installed,  remain  effective. 

3.  Coordination  of  both  planning  and 
funds  for  highways  and  rapid  transit  would 
help  reduce  congestion  and  pxjllutlon. 

4.  Fast  train  transportation  for  short 
runs — with  airplane  comp>etition  prohibited 
on  such — would  help  reduce  auto  usage. 

5.  Progressively  higher  registration  fees, 
based  on  pollution  emissions,  could  be  used 
to  phase  out  uncontrolled  cars. 

6.  Two  lanes  on  the  Golden  Gate  and  Bay 
Bridges  could  be  assigned  to  buses  only  to 
encourage  more  public  use. 

7  Differential  bridge  tolls  at  peak  traffic 
hours  and  higher  tolls  for  singly  occupied 
cars  would  encourage  mass  transit. 

8.  Maximum  piggybacking  of  trucks  by 
railroads  would  reduce  air  pollution,  traffic 
congestion,  and  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  costs. 

9.  As  the  population  in  the  "poorly  venti- 
lated" Central  Valley  Increases,   a   forward- 
looking  rapid  raU  transit  system  could  en- 
courage both  land  and  air  conservation.  Such 
plans  should  be  begun  soon. 

"Effective  citizen  action  to  help  clean  our 
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air  Involves  a  personal  action  In  two  ways," 

says  the  report.  These  are: 

Less  frequent  and  more  efficient  use  of 
personal  cars. 

Encouragement  of  effective  legislation  and 
controls. 

"The  population  of  the  United  States  Is 
still  Increasing,"  states  the  committee,  "but 
even  when  it  stabilizes  there  would  still  be 
the  probability  of  continued  migration  to 
the  Bay  Area — a  highly  desirable  place  In 
which  to  live.  More  people  Imply  more  cars 
and  consequently  more  sources  of  pollution." 

The  report  points  out  that  present  laws 
applying  to  automobile  emissions  will  have 
their  maximum  effect  about  1985  but  It  adds, 
"there  Is  also  room  for  further  reductions  In 
Industrial  emissions  In  the  Bay  District." 

The  committee  cites  figures  Issued  In  1968 
by  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  pre- 
dicting Impressive  reductions  In  emissions 
for  the  Bay  Area  up  to  1985,  and  adds  this 
comment: 

"This  would  be  better  air  than  we  now  see 
and  breathe.  But  there  are  some  big  'Ifs' 
which  are  recognized  In  the  report.  One  Is 
that  the  research  has  not  yet  been  done  to 
design  a  production  car  to  meet  California 
1974  emission  standards. 

"A  bigger  question  Is  that  the  Initial  effec- 
tiieneas-of  control  devices  decreases  with  age 
and  there  Is  currently  no  check  on  the 
operation  of  a  control  device  once  the  car  Is 
sold." 

What  happens  when  the  cool  off-shore 
breeze  comes  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  on 
a  typical  summer  day?  The  air  splits  against 
the  Berkeley  hills,  with  one  portion  flowing 
east  over  Carqulnez  Strait  to  the  Central 
Valley.  The  other  portion  la  deflected  south- 
eastward to  Dublin.  Llvermore  and  the  San 
Jose  area. 

Pollutants  from  the  Richmond  area  nor- 
mally move  east  through  Contra  Costa 
County  with  some  southward  drift  Into  the 
Llvermore  area.  However.  In  the  course  of  a 
season  there  will  be  all  kinds  of  variations 
from  the  typical  pattern. 


[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 

July  1,  1969] 

Massive  State  Smog  Study 

(By  Ernie  Cox) 

There's  a  rabbit  in  a  cage  out  In  Berkeley 
undergoing  tests  that  would  take  your 
breath  away. 

They're  pumping  smog  into  his  cage  to 
test  Its  effects  on  his  tissues  and  organs. 

Doctors  already  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  poisonous  effects  of  smog  on  the  senses 
and  the  human  lungs.  But  the  rabbit  Is  part 
of  the  State  Health  Department's  continu- 
ous search  for  more  knowledge  about  this 
public  enemy  of  our  environment. 

Says  Dr.  Louis  P.  Saylor,  director  of  the 
State  Health  Department,  "Health  Is  no 
longer  narrowly  defined  as  only  the  absence 
of  disease.  Our  goal  In  public  health  Is  to 
provide  the  means  to  robust  good  living." 

Dr.  Saylor  adds  that  this  Ideal  Is  modified 
by  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  department's  Bureau  of  Air  Sanita- 
tion was  established  In  1955  to  bring  the 
resources  of  state  government  to  bear  on  the 
({rowing  problems  of  air  pollution.  Under 
oontract  with  the  State  Air  Resources  Board, 
the  department  Is  conducting  a  massive  In- 
Tentory  of  pollutant  emission  sources  In 
each  of  California's  11  air  basins. 

Dr.  John  R.  Goldsmith,  head  of  the  de- 
partment's Environmental  Epidemiology 
Unit,  says  four  separate  annual  surveys  In 
California  showed  that  3  out  of  4  persons 
are  bothered  by  air  pollution  and  90  per 
cent  of  these  had  eye  Irritation.  One  out  of 
16  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties  re- 
ported air  pollution  affected  his  breathing. 
Dr.   Goldsmith   also  said   many  local  physi- 


cian* have  reported  that  asthma  Is  aggra- 
vated by  smog. 

The  department's  own  surveys,  according 
to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  found  that  next  to  eye 
irritations,  asthma  was  the  most  frequently 
reported  chronic  condition  made  worse  by 
air  pollution.  He  added,  "The  evidence  for 
lung  cancer  so  far  Is  negative." 

However,  Dr.  John  Rosen,  an  Oakland  phy- 
sician, recently  told  a  news  conference  in 
Sacramento  he  considers  smog  as  dangerous 
to  health  as  cigarette-  smoking.  Rosen  was 
m  Sacramento  to  support  a  bill  by  Sen. 
Nicholas  C.  Petrls,  D-Oakland,  to  phase  out 
gasoline- pxjwered  autos  In  California. 

"There  Is  a  definite  correlation,"  said 
Rosen,  "between  smog  and  lung  cancer  .  .  . 
a  very  high  correlation." 

Dr.  Peter  K.  Mueller,  chief  of  the  Air  and 
Industrial  Hygiene  Laboratory,  State  Health 
Department,  is  convinced  smog  causes  im- 
pairment of  pulmonary  functions  In  humans 
and  Increases  susceptibility  to  respiratory 
Infection. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  62nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City  last  week,  Mueller 
notes  that  laboratory  experiments  with  ani- 
mals causes  him  to  suspect  the  aging  proc- 
ess may  be  accelerated  by  repeated  exposure 
to  smog.  He  also  says  long-term  exposure  to 
smog  Irritants  can  produce  emphysema- 
type  conditions  in  the  lungs  of  rats  and  mice. 
"Both  ozone  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  (smog 
Ingredients)  are  deep  lung  irritants,"  says 
Mueller.  "They  exert  an  Inflammatory  reac- 
tion mainly  In  the  lower  region  of  the  res- 
piratory tract." 

He  added  that  a  number  of  experimental 
studies  In  animals  have  demonstrated  "the 
capacity  of  photochemical  pollution  to  pro- 
duce changes  In  lung  tissue  and  lung  func- 
tion at  oxidant  concentrations  compatible 
with  those  found  In  Los  Angeles." 

At  a  conference  on  "Man  and  His  Environ- 
ment" held  May  28-29  at  San  Jose  State 
College,  Dr.  H.  V.  Thomas,  a  research  spe- 
cialist under  Dr.  Mueller,  noted  a  national 
Increase  of  400  per  cent  in  chronic  respira- 
tory disease  over  the  last  decade. 

"The  trends  for  deaths  from  chronic  res- 
piratory diseases  observed  during  the  past 
two  decades."  he  said,  "constitute  a  chronic 
disease  epidemic." 

While  there  Is  still  no  concrete  evidence  to 
prove  the  point.  Dr.  Thomas  said  "one  can 
only  wonder"  whether  the  upward  trend  in 
respiratory  disease  Is  caused  by  a  weakening 
of  the  lung's  defense  mechanism  from 
breathing  smog. 

"Might  It  not  be  prudent,"  he  asked,  "to 
try  to  live  In  harmony  with  our  environment 
than  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hostility  to- 
wards It?" 

Independent  studies  made  In  recent  years 
in  Great  Britain,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  showed  a  strong  association  be- 
tween the  rate  of  deaths  from  stomach  can- 
cer and  the  existence  of  air  pollution.  The 
Buffalo  study  found  the  death  rate  among 
white  men  and  women,  50  to  69  years  of  age, 
was  almost  twice  as  high  in  areas  of  high 
FKJllution  as  in  those  of  low  smog  levels. 

Another  study,  looking  for  the  prevalence 
of  emphysema,  compared  heavily  Industrial- 
ized St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
a  pralrle-agricultural  dty,  in  neither  city 
were  causes  of  severe  emphysema  observed 
in  non-smokers.  But  the  incidence  of  severe 
emphysema  in  comparable  groups  of  ciga- 
rette smokers  was  four  times  higher  In 
smoggy  St.  Louis  than  in  Winnipeg. 

The  never-ending  research  goes  on  at  a  re- 
lentless pace — not  only  In  California,  but 
throughout  the  nation — Indeed,  throughout 
the  world. 

At  least  the  scientists  and  doctors — If  not 
the    general    public    and   most    politicians — 


know  man  must  find  a  way  soon  to  avoid 
befouling  the  only  planet  we  have. 


[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 

July  2,  1969] 

Pollution  Control  "A  Holding  Action" 

(By  Ernie  Cox) 
Industrial  smokestacks,  open  burning  of 
garbage  dumps,  agricultural  burning,  ships 
in  pwrt  and  fumee  from  paints  and  other  sol- 
vent*— all  are  controlled  in  six  Bay  Area 
counties. 

Starting  next  Jan.  1,  burning  of  rubbish 
in  backyards  of  one  and  two-family  dwellings 
will  also  be  regulated. 

It  is  all  the  work  of  the  13-year-old  Bay 
Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 

The  regulations  have  made  substantial  In- 
roads against  many  types  of  air  pollution  but 
the  overall  Bay  Area  effort  Is  a  losing  battle — 
or  at  best  a  holding  action — against  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  over  which  the  local  dis- 
trict has  no  Jurisdiction. 

The  district  operates  from  its  new  six-story 
office  building  at  939  Ellis  St.,  San  Pranclsco. 
What  goes  on  inside  Its  walls  more  closely 
touches  the  man  In  the  street  than  do  many 
other  better-known  agencies  of  government. 
Ninety  district  employes  will  be  operating 
in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  under  a  $1.8  mil- 
lion budget  financed  mainly  from  property 
taxes  In  the  counties  of  San  Pranclsco,  Ala- 
meda. Contra  Costa,  Marin.  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Clara. 

The  budget  provides  for  the  operation  of 
the  district's  10  air  monitoring  stations  and 
another  soon  to  be  opened  in  the  smog- 
plagued  Llvermore  'Valley. 

The  1955  legislation  setting  up  the  district 
also  contemplated  the  inclusion  of  Napa, 
Sonoma  and  Solano  counties  but  it  contained 
a  loophole  requiring  affirmative  action  of 
each  board  of  supwrvlsors  before  the  counties 
to  the  north  could  be  Included  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

After  13  long  years  the  three  counties  are 
still  holdouts  and  it  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
an  Irritant  to  the  local  district — almost  as 
smarting  as  smog  Itself. 

D.  J.  Callaghan,  the  district's  $27.500-a- 
year  chief  administrative  officer,  s  ys  the 
three  north  bay  counties  are  producing  1.800 
tons  of  pollutants  per  day,  some  of  which 
is  carried  down  into  the  air  of  the  six  coun- 
ties where  residents  are  taxing  themselves 
to  fight  smog. 

The  district  Is  governed  by  a  12-man 
board  of  directors  composed  of  a  city  coun- 
cilman and  supervisor  from  each  of  the  six 
counties.  A  20-man  advisory  council,  ap- 
pointed from  a  cross  section  of  industry, 
commerce  and  business,  recommends  policy 
decisions  to  the  board. 

A  three-man  hearing  board  sits  as  a  quasl- 
Judlclal  body  to  consider  individual  cases.  On 
the  hearing  board  are  J.  Joseph  Sullivan, 
San  Pranclsco  attorney;  E.  Spencer  Bodlne 
of  Marin  County,  a  retired  engineer  for 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  and  Joseph  G.  Hunter  of  San 
Francisco,  a  retired  chemical  engineer. 

Severest  criticism  of  the  district  setup  has 
come  from  a  four-year-old  San  Jose-based 
group  called  Citizens  Against  Air  Pollution, 
Inc.  It  Is  headed  by  Peter  B.  Venuto,  assist- 
ant professor  in  the  School  of  Business.  San 
Jose  State  College.  Others  on  the  board  of 
directors  are  A.  Beprlstls.  a  San  Jose  chemist: 
attorney  Walter  V.  Hays  of  San  Jose,  and 
John  H.  Bloomer,  a  Palo  Alto  engineer. 

Venuto  said  his  main  criticism  of  the  dis- 
trict is  that  Callaghan  is  an  administrator 
and  not  a  technician  In  air  pollution,  and 
that  Callaghan  Is  appointed  by  a  "politically 
oriented"  board  of  directors  rather  than  be- 
ing elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district. 

"Air  pollution  Is  a  technical  problem," 
said  Venuto.  "and  our  smog  chief  should  be 
technically    qualified.    There    also    are    no 
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checks  and  balances  under  the  present  setup. 
The  voters  have  no  say  as  to  which  council- 
man or  supervisor  Is  to  serve  on  the  pollu- 
tion district  board. 

"We  do  not  need  a  board  of  directors.  The 
f?mog  chief  should  be  directly  elected  by  the 
district  and  given  full  responsibility  and  au- 
thority." 

Venuto  said  he  also  feels  the  advisory 
council  Is  "loaded  in  favor  of  industry"  and 
that  certain  members  have  a  direct  conflict 
of  interest  because  their  employers  are  some 
of  the  major  air  polluters  in  the  area.  The 
advisory  council  and  hearing  board  are  both 
appointed   by   the   district   directors. 

Venuto  charged  also  that  district  officials 
have  refused  to  make  public  the  names  of 
major  polluters,  and  won't  identify  the  pol- 
lutants coming  from  Individual  sources. 

"There  are  so  many  loopholes  in  the  pres- 
ent law. "  he  said,  "that  the  district  Is  able 
to  grant  repeated  continuances  and  variances 
which  actually  allow  an  Industry  to  pollute 
the  air  legally." 

District  officials  say  what  Venuto  has  asked 
for  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  "25  biggest 
polluters"  even  though  the  Industries  may  be 
meeting  all  current  legal  requirements  of  the 
district.  They  .say  also  that  pollution  would 
have  to  be  defined  In  order  to  pinpoint  indi- 
vidual sources,  because  pollution  is  made  up 
of  numerous  Ingredients  and  the  ingredients 
vary  widely  from  one  industry  to  another. 

"The  district  also  refuses  to  divulge  the 
component  breakdown  of  emissions  from  in- 
dividual industries.  This  information  Is  sup- 
plied by  the  Industries  and,  said  a  district 
spokesman.  It  is  "privileged"  information  be- 
cause it  might  be  used  by  a  competitive  in- 
dustry to  learn  of  a  plant's  processes. 

Out  in  Martinez,  88  residents  became  so 
impatient  with  their  own  board  of  supervi- 
sors and  the  pollution  district  they  filed  a 
suit  In  US.  District  Court  In  San  Pranclsco 
seeking  an  injunction  and  $13.2  million  from 
Shell  Oil  Co.  which  operates  a  new  $80  mil- 
lion refinery  in  the  Contra  Costa  County  seat. 
The  suit  was  filed  last  August  and  is  still 
pending. 

Thomas  Puller  of  Martinez,  a  retired 
teacher  and  long  time  spokesman  for  the 
citizens  group,  said  the  court  action  finally 
came  after  months  of  hearings  before  the 
Contra  Costa  County  supervisors  and  the 
smog  district  board. 

Puller  said  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  the 
Shell  refinery  in  Martinez  has  still  not  Im- 
proved Its  operation  to  any  great  extent. 

"My  personal  feeling,"  he  stated,  "is  that 
the  smog  board  has  got  too  many  political 
strings  attached  to  it." 

District  officials  disagree  sharply.  They  say 
Shell  Is  tearing  down  its  12  plants  within 
the  refinery  "brick  by  brick"  to  get  to  the 
cause  of  breakdowns  which  produce  smoke 
and  smog. 

The  refinery  still  has  an  "occasional  break- 
down", said  a  spokesman,  but  he  contended 
the  Shell  operation  has  improved  greatly  In 
the  past  year.  The  district  advisory  council 
currently  is  looking  into  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  the  "breakdown"  provisions  of 
the  present  regulations,  he  said. 

Another  citizens  group,  called  Clean  Air 
Now,  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Peldner,  a 
Palo  Alto  housewife. 

She  said  120  Bay  Area  families  belong  to 
the  group  which  has  lobbied  for  legislation 
in  Sacramento  and  frequently  compares 
notes  with  citizen  groups  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Feldner,  who  regularly  attends  smog 
district  meetings,  said  the  meetings  are 
poorly  attended  by  the  public  and  added, 
"it  Is  hard  for  the  directors  to  get  much  feed- 
back from  the  public  when  the  public  doesn't 
attend  any  of  the  board  meetings." 

Air  pollution,  she  said,  has  been  thought  of 
as  the  "concern  of  the  middle  class"  but 
she  added,  "this  must  change.  Air  pollution 
Is  everybody's  business." 


(Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

July  3.  1969] 
California  Passed  First  Smog  Laws 
(By  Ernie  Cox) 
The  first  laws  in  this  nation  requiring  smog 
controls  on  cars  were  passed  In  California. 
The  old   Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 
Board,  a  state  agency  in  operation  about  two 
decades,    was    the    first   of    Its    kind    in    the 
United  States. 

California's  regulations  were  so  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  states,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment adapted  many  of  them  in  the  Fed- 
eral Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

The  Legislature  passed  the  Mulford-Carrell 
Air  Resources  Act  of  1967  which  revamped 
the  statewide  smog  control  setup.  The  state's 
Pure  Air  Act  of  1968  set  new  and  more  strin- 
gent standards  for  cars. 

Despite  all  the  laws  and  controls  to  date, 
there  has  been  no  significant  reduction  In 
total  air  pollution  shrouding  California  cities 
each  day. 

As  more  people  move  into  the  state,  as  they 
buy  and  use  more  cars,  the  increase  in  smog 
is  running  ahead  of  the  controls. 

More  stringent  controls  are  planned  for 
the  future  but  many  scientists  and  others 
are  not  optimistic  that  the  problem  is  any- 
where near  to  being  solved. 

The  battle  is  being  carried  on  statewide 
by  the  Air  Resources  Board,  which  was 
created  in  1967  to  replace  the  old  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Pollution  Control  Board.  The  new 
board,  headquartered  in  Sacramento,  has 
been  given  broad  powers  over  non-vehicular 
pollution  as  well  as  that  from  cars. 

The  board  is  presently  considering  air 
quality  standards  for  the  entire  state,  which 
has  been  divided  into  11  so-called  air  basins. 
The  standards.  If  adopted,  will  be  higher  In 
many  cases  than  those  now  followed  by  the 
Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District  un- 
der Its  own  six-county  regulations. 

California's  Pure  Air  Act  of  1968  went  into 
effect  last  November  and  test  procedures 
were  adopted  by  the  Air  Resources  Board  on 
November  20.  The  standards  spell  out  a 
five-year  program  of  Increasing  stringent 
standards  for  1970  to  1974  model  cars. 

The  act  will  prohibit  the  sale  in  California 
of  new  vehicles  which  cannot  meet  the  state 
requirements. 

Scientists  and  public  health  officials  agree 
the  automobile  Is  the  main  culprit  In  the 
smog  problem. 

They  do  not  all  agree  with  some  of  the 
state's  own  rather  optimistic  predictions  for 
the  future. 

In  Its  1968  annual  report  the  board  says 
regarding  new  cars,  "control  of  evaporative 
losses  vrill  not  begin  until  1970  .  .  .  control  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  will  not  begin  until  the 
1971  models  .  .  .  strictest  standards  for  ex- 
haust hydrocarbons  do  not  go  Into  effect  un- 
til 1972  .  .  .  those  for  oxides  of  nitrogen,  not 
until  1974." 

The  board  says  this  "timetable  .  .  .  will 
progressively  reduce  the  emissions  of  all  three 
pollutants  to  a  minimum  point  by  about 
1985." 

At  least  one  group,  the  Berkeley- based 
Northern  California  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information,  does  not  share  the  op- 
timism of  the  State  Resources  Board.  The 
committee,  which  Includes  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, says  the  state  board's  predictions  for 
1985  "rest  on  potentials  In  law,  but  not 
in  fact;  on  administrative  problems  of  In- 
spection and  joint  Jurisdictions,  and  on  a 
combustion  technology  not  yet  available." 

In  simpler  terms,  the  Berkeley  committee 
says  "research  has  not  yet  been  done  to  de- 
sign a  production  car  to  meet  California 
1974  emission  standards." 

The  state  board  is  well  aware  of  that  fact. 
It  acknowledges  its  predictions  for  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Pranclsco  cleaner  air  by  1985 
are  "based  on  the  projected  growth  In  these 
areas,    together   with    the   assumptions   that 


vehicle  emissions  will  comply  with  the 
standards  .  .  ."  It  adds  that  "research  and 
development  will  be  required  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  and  others  to  produce  ve- 
hicles that  will  meet  these  standards." 

Chairman  of  the  Air  Resources  Board  Is 
Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen-Smlt.  professor  of  blo-chem- 
Istry  at  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena.  The  board  operated  In  fiscal  1968- 
69  with  a  $2,470,000  st:ite  budget  and  Federal 
grants  tot:illng  $533,800.  These  funds  sup- 
port a  staff  of  56  technical  and  administra- 
tive personnel  and  a  $968,500  contract  with 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  for 
technical  services. 

A  statewide  air  monitoring  network  of  50 
sampling  stations  is  concentrated  mainly  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Bay  Area.  Little  Is  known 
of  the  pollution  concentrations  in  the  state's 
huge  agricultural  areas  Federal  grants  over 
the  next  three  years  are  expected  to  help 
establish  more  monitoring  stations. 

The  board  works  closely  with  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  with  offlcles  in  San  Pranclsco, 
and  with  local  control  districts  such  as  the 
Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 

Twenty-four  of  the  state's  58  counties  are 
now  in  local  control  districts.  This  embraces 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  land  area  but  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  population.  Tlie  state 
hopes  to  encourage  the  formation  of  more 
districts. 

A  number  of  the  new  districts  are  small 
and  confined  to  single  counties,  although 
smog  Is  no  respecter  of  political  boundaries. 
Problems  are  expected  In  these  cases  In 
achieving  a  coordinated  air  pollution  pro- 
gram and  in  finding  trained  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

The  new  federal  law  provides  that  a  state 
may  enforce  its  own  controls  on  new  auto 
emissions — provided  it  first  obtains  a 
waiver  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  The  procedure  is  com- 
plicated and  time  consuming.  Unless  the 
federal  government  simplifies  the  procedure, 
said  the  State  Board,  California  will  'con- 
tinually be  in  the  process  of  seeking  these 
waivers." 

Smog   Warning   Program    for   Los    Angeles 

SCHOOLCHIIDREN 

Los  Angeles. — When  air  pollution  reaches 
a  certain  level,  Los  Angeles  school  children 
will  not  be  required  to  run,  Jump,  or  play 
football,  baseketball  or  baseball. 

The  new  school  smog  warning  program  was 
announced  yesterday  by  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  District. 

Students  will  be  warned  against  taking 
strenuous  exercise  when  the  forecast  Is  for 
a  count  of  .35  or  more  parts  of  ozone  per 
million  parts  of  air. 

The  warning  system  was  approved  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
April  after  the  County  Medical  Association 
recommended  the  program  in  a  resolution 
that  warned  "smog  is  an  increasing  health 
hazard  which  may  seriously  affect  the  lungs 
of  young  people." 

[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune.  July  4. 
1969] 

Uncertain   Effects   in    Smog   Controls 
(By  Ernie  Cox) 

A  spokesman  for  Bay  Area  industrialists 
says  Indusrty  has  spent  $100  million  on  air 
pollution  control  equipment  since  Industry 
controls  were  adopted  in  1960. 

An  official  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  placed  the  Industry  cost  at 
between  $30  million  and  $50  million. 

Whatever  the  actual  figure.  It  is  evident 
that  most  Bay  Area  industries  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  many  objec- 
tionable features  of  their  plants.  Total  elimi- 
nation of  Industrial  air  pollution  probably  is 
a  Utopian  goal  which  never  will  be  achieved. 
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CMtlcs  of  the  local  air  pollution  control 
dlBtrtct  say  current  regulations  contain  too 
many  loopholes  for  variances  and  continu- 
ances for  violators. 

Industry  spokesmen,  however,  contend  that 
pollution  control  regulations  must  take  Into 
account  both  the  technological  and  economic 
feasibility  of  control  devices — and  these  fac- 
tors may  vary  widely  from  one  Industry  to 
another. 

Principal  spokesman  for  Bay  Area  Indus- 
try Is  Eveleth  E.  Hayden,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Bay  Area  League  of  Industrial 
Associations.  Inc.,  with  offices  at  3124  E.  14th 
St.,  Oakland 

To  put  the  problem  of  Industrial  air  pollu- 
tion Into  perspective,  one  must  keep  In  mind 
figures  released  recently  by  the  Bay  Area  Air 
Pollution  Control  District.  These  showed  that 
automobiles  and  trucks  contribute  71  per 
cent  of  the  Bay  Area's  air  pollution;  back 
yard  burning,  11  per  cent,  and  Industries  the 
remaining  18  per  cent. 

Hayden  says  local  industry  leaders  origi- 
nally supported  the  formation  of  the  Bay 
Area  control  district,  formed  in  1955,  for 
several  reasons. 

They  wanted  to  avoid  a  critical  problem 
which  they  could  see  developing:  they 
wantf (J.  to  avoid  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
JjOs  AQgeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District, 
and  they  preferred  a  locally  controlled  dis- 
trict rather  than  a  state  agency. 

The  League  and  its  forerunner  organiza- 
tion, the  Alameda  County  Industries,  Inc., 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  writing 
of  Bay  Area  air  pollution  regulations  No.  2, 
which  controls  industrial  smoke,  and  regula- 
tion No.  3,  controlling  fumes  and  other  pol- 
lutants from  solvents,  inks  and  paints. 

Its  lobbying  efforts  with  the  smog  control 
board  and  its  20-man  advisory  council  have 
been  both  vigorous  and  effective  when  the 
industrialists  felt  proposed  regulations  would 
be  too  expensive  or  impractical. 

Hayden  says  Bay  Area  Industry  favors,  for 
instance,  the  broad  "performance  standards" 
used  by  the  local  district  instead  of  so-called 
■•specification  standards"  applied  to  industry 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  difference  Is  Important 
to  industry 

The  Bay  Area  pollution  board  simply  sets 
a  standard  of  performance  required  of  in- 
dustry and  says  in  effect,  "This  is  what  is 
e.xpected  of  you — how  you  accomplish  it  is 
your  problem  " 

The  Los  Angeles  district,  on  the  other 
hand,  sets  up  much  more  detailed  specifica- 
tions for  individual  industries,  allowing  for 
little  flexibility  or  adaptation.  Hayden  says 
the  latter  method  causes  unnecessary  tech- 
nical problems,  while  adding  nothing  to  the 
final  result. 

Bay  Area  industry  was  instrumental  in 
writing  the  original  formation  law  as  well  as 
subsequent  regulations. 

In  the  key  provision  for  enforcement  the 
Los  Angeles  and  Bay  Area  districts  are  poles 
apart. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  suspected  violating  in- 
dustry is  given  a  misdemeanor  citation,  bailed 
into  court  and  required  to  defend  Itself 
atgainst  possible  fines. 

The  Bay  Area  district  follows  an  "injunc- 
tive procedure"  whereby  suspected  violators 
may  either  correct  the  conditions  or  apply 
to  the  district's  three-man  hearing  board  for 
a  variance.  Repeated  violations  can  result  in 
court  injunctions  or  fines,  but  the  process 
is  a  slow  one. 

Hayden  and  local  pollution  district  offlcials 
both  say  they  prefer  the  local  setup  because, 
while  It  is  slower'Mthas  resulted  in  far  greater 
voluntary  cooperation  from  industry — which 
they  consider  one  of  the  keys  to  an  effective 
control  program. 

In  Justifying  industry's  prominent  role  in 
writing  regulations  applicable  to  Itself,  Hay- 
den explains.  "We  feel  we  have  been  helpful 
to  the  nontechnical  members  of  the  (Bay 
district)    advisory  council.  Air  quality   is  a 


tar.y^nifi*!  matter — not  a  political  problem." 

He  added  somewhat  ruefully,  "'There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  uninformed  members 
of  the  public  to  brand  Industry  as  the  bad 
guys.  We  are  the  guys  with  the  black  hats." 

In  Contra  Costa  County  oil  refineries  have 
been  one  cjt  the  biggest  problems.  One  of 
Uiem,  Shell  at  Martinez,  is  still  embroiled  in 
contarJverBy  with  neighbors  who  have  filed  a 
federal  court  action  for  damages. 

Bob  Cro<t*iers,  whose  title  was  recently 
ohang«d  from  air  sanitation  director  to  in- 
dustrial health  director  in  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Health  Department,  says  he  receives 
more  oomplalnts  against  sulphur  compounds 
than  Miy  other.  These  are  caused  by  refin- 
erie«  or  related  industries  making  sulphuric 
acid. 

"The  public  is  demanding  increased  con- 
trols," aald  Crothers.  "A  few  years  ago  they 
might  have  put  up  with  something  objec- 
Uonabie.  Now  they  demand  it  be  eliminated. 
This  oraaites  a  never-ending  task  for  indus- 

CrotheTB  called  tlie  Antloch  plant  of  E  I. 
du  Pont  d«  Nemours  &  Co  the  "best  setup  in 
the  cxmntary."  The  plant,  he  pointed  out  is 
surrounded  by  farm  land  owned  and  con- 
troUed  by  du  Pont;  the  plant  is  at  least  one- 
half  mile  from  its  nearest  neighbor. 

While  auch  an  ideal  setup  is  not  always 
p>OBBibl«,  It  seems  clear  that  industry's  annoy- 
anoea  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  neceosary  evil. 

The  Oalifomia  Air  Resources  Board  cur- 
rently has  under  study  a  set  of  new  and 
stlffor  air  qxiallty  standards  recommended  by 
the  State  Depej-tment  of  Public  Health. 

These  standards,  if  adopted,  would  be 
ixigher  in  many  cases  than  standards  cur- 
rently In  effect  for  the  Bay  Area.  The  state 
standards  would  have  to  be  met  in  the  local 
district. 

[Prom  tlhe  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 

July  5,  19691 

Hopes  Dim  for  Clean  Air 

(By  Ernie  Cox) 

Can  residents  of  the  Bay  Area  ever  expect 
to  breathe  really  clean  air  again? 

Probably  not — if  you're  thinking  of  our 
pre- World  War  II  environment. 

Aip  pollution  officials  are  sorry  about  that, 
because  It's  their  Job  to  clean  up  the  air. 

A  simple  fact  of  life  is  this:  people  cause 
pollution.  More  people  cause  more  pollution. 
As  certain  as  night  follows  day  the  Bay  Area 
can  expect  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  more 
people  in  the  years  ahead. 

They  will  drive  more  cars,  work  in  more 
factories,  burn  more  private  rubbish,  light 
more  furnaces  and  fireplaces,  operate  more 
dleeel  trucks,  fly  more  jet  airplanes. 

A  genuine  concern  for  the  future  came  re- 
cently from  A.  E.  Schuck,  professor  at  the 
Air  Pollution  Research  Center,  University  of 
California  at  Riverside,  where  research  is 
being  done  on  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on 
plants. 

Profeasor  Schuck  believes  man's  use  of  fos- 
sil fuels  such  as  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  will 
result  in  the  creation  of  25  per  cent  more 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  earth's  atmosphere 
In  the  next  30  years.  This,  he  says,  will  cause 
a  greenhouse  effect,  resulting  in  a  rise  in 
world  twnperatures,  warming  the  oceans 
aad  melting  the  polar  ice  cap.  The  com- 
bined effect,  he  says,  could  raise  the  levels  of 
the  oceans  by  400  feet.  High  on  his  list  for 
smog  reduction  is  the  replacement  of  the 
internal  cooibustlon  engine. 

The  State  Air  Resources  Board  has  adopted 
standards  calling  for  successively  tougher 
controls  of  auto  emissions  to  1974.  But  the 
attainment  of  such  goals  may  not  be  techni- 
cally or  economically  feasible.  The  auto  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  Indicated  it  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  1972  standards,  much  less  those 
for  1974. 

There  la  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
exp«ts  that  the  Internal  combustion  engine 


has  been  made  about  as  "clean"  as  is  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible  and  that 
some  radical  new  breakthrough  is  needed. 

Alternatives  suggested  have  included  the 
steam  engine,  battery  {lowered  cars,  and 
even  the  xise  of  compressed  natural  gas. 
The  state  is  currently  Involved  officially  in 
programs  to  test  all  three  types  of  vehicles. 
Successful  t«8ts  could  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  future  of  motor  transportation 

One  of  the  first  to  go — assuming  impres- 
sive test  results— may  be  the  dlesel  driven 
urban  bus.  If  you've  ever  been  caught  be- 
hind one  of  theee  belching  behemoths,  trail- 
ing its  black  and  stinking  cloud,  the  news 
will  be  welcome. 

There  are  about  57,000  dleeel -powered  vehi- 
cles in  California.  Ninety  per  cent  are  trucks 
and  10  per  cent  are  buses.  The  Air  Resources 
Board  says  the  California  Highway  Patrol 
has  authority  to  issue  citations  to  any  vehi- 
cle smoking  excessively — and  that  in  1968  the 
CHP  Issued  8,686  citations  and  made  7,846 
arrests. 

Smoke  from  Jet  aircraft,  increasing  sig- 
nificant as  more  and  more  planes  come  Into 
use,  is  not  now  regulated  by  the  Air  Re- 
sources Board,  nor  does  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  have  any  regulation  governing  emis- 
sion into  the  atmosphere.  The  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has  been 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  study  the  prob- 
lem and  report  its  findings. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
has  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  air 
pollution  is  about  $65  per  person.  In  the  Bay 
Area  the  cost  of  pollution  control  equipment, 
to  industry,  alone,  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  $100  million,  plus  Incalculable  additional 
costs  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

In  addition.  Bay  Area  motorists  have  spent 
an  estimated  $12  million  for  exhaust  con- 
trols on  their  cars  and  another  $15  million 
for  crankcase  devices  required  by  tough  new 
laws. 

In  the  Bay  Area  there  are  2,250.000  auto- 
mobiles and  about  10,000  Industrial  opera- 
tions—all potential  air  polluters— such  as 
auto  body  shops,  refineries,  foundries,  paint 
shops,  food  processing  plants,  metal  grindery, 
rock  crushers,  cement  plants,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, house  painters— the  list  is  almost  end- 
less. 

A  great  deal  Is  being  done  to  abate  air  pol- 
lution but  some  local  offlcials  feel  we  arp 
only  "buying  a  little  more  time"  with  all  the 
regulations.  They  expect  the  air  pollution  to 
reach  a  plateau,  level  off  for  a  few  years,  then 
begin  to  climb  again — unless  something 
dramatic  happens  to  eliminate  the  over- 
whelming pall  of  smog  from  the  automobile. 

While  you  cough  and  sneeze,  wipe  your 
eyes  and  worry  and  wait  for  "progress,"  there 
are  several  things  the  experts  suggest  you 
might  do: 

— Learn  as  much  as  possible  about  smog, 
its  sources,  effects  and  control. 

— Keep  you  own  car  properly  maintained 
and  serviced  through  regular  checkups  of 
smog  control  equipment,  ignition  and  car- 
buretor. 

—Be  prepared  to  foot  the  bill  and  support 
legislation  for  better  smog  control. 

— Make  up  your  mind  that  evervone  is  a 
potential  air  polluter  and  decide  to"  do  what 
you  can  to  lessen  the  problem. 

The  results  could  be  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air. 


A  LAWYER  VIEWS  THE  GATHERING 
STORM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
14,  1969.  the  Cleveland-Marshall  Law 
School,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  awarded  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bar.  the  Honorable  Frederick 
Bernays  Wiener,  who  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  on  that  occasion.  The 
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commencement  address,  which  bears  the 
title  "A  Lawyer  Views  the  Gathering 
Storm,"  contfiins  many  trenchant  re- 
marks of  permanent  value  and  merits 
wide  dissemination.  For  this  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Lawyer  Views  the  Gathebino  Storm 
(By  FYederick  Bernays  Wiener) 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  The 
Second  World  War.  Sir  Winsrt.on  Churchill 
related  the  sorry  account  of  the  foolishness 
and  the  Tearfulness  of  the  English  leaders 
m  the  seven-year  period  preceding  that 
tragic  conflict.  Step  by  step  they  yielded  to 
the  threat  of  force,  step  by  step  they  weak- 
ened their  ability  to  resist,  step  by  step 
they  sought  to  buy  peace  by  throwing 
smaller  nations  to  the  wolves.  To  no  avail. 
They  lacked  alike  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age to  understand  either  that  permissiveness 
is  no  counter  to  wickedness,  or  that  appease- 
ment in  the  face  of  promised  violence  simply 
feeds  the  appetite  for  plunder  and  dominion. 
Tlie  men  of  Munich,  seeking  'peace  in  our 
Ume,"  found  that,  instead,  their  actions  only 
guaranteed  the  holocaust  that  came  so  very 
near  to  ending  civilization. 

Chxirchill  entitled  that  first  volume  "The 
Gathering  Storm." 

Today,  a  generation  later,  it  Is  ncrt  Britain 
Init  the  United  States  that  faces  the  gather- 
ing storm,  and  today  In  this  country  we  are 
not  threatened  nearly  as  much  by  the  bar- 
barians outside  our  borders  as  by  the  sav- 
ages within  them. 

Everywhere  around  us  we  see  starkly 
the  signs  of  erosion,  of  the  tearing  apart  of 
institutions,  of  the  loosening  of  what  may 
be  comprehensively  called  the  obligations  of 
society,  of  the  weakening  and  indeed  the 
rending  of  the  social  fabric.  These  are  not 
future  visions  vouchsafed  to  prophets  of 
doom,  they  are  actual  events  recorded  dally 
!3efore  our  eyes.  And,  tragically,  the  decay 
und  dissolution  have  been  most  manifest  In 
'jur  universities,  in  the  very  centers  where 
one  would  have  supfKJsed  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  had  been  assembled  and 
nurtured. 

Our  c&mpuses  have  been  Invaded  by  vlo- 
;ence,  our  colleges  have  been  subjected  to 
•he  dictates  of  armed  barbarians  with  ban- 
■loliers.  With  all  too  few  exceptions,  faculties 
and  administrators  have  supinely  surren- 
Jered,  accepting  demands  backed  by  duress, 
and,  where  outside  assistance  has  been  In- 
voked, lamely  ap>ologlzlng  for  having  done 
.so.  For  the  most  part  It  has  been  a  step  by 
step  surrender,  recalling  all  too  acciarately 
the  pusillanimous  pilgrimage  to  Munich  that 
was  so  tragically  led  by  the  cowardly  Cham- 
■jerlain. 

It  is  said  that  such  a  view  reflects  a  gen- 
'■ratlon  gap  on  the  part  of  one  presenting  it. 
But  the  current  strident  revolt  is  rather  an 
intelligence  gap — and  tlxat  this  Is  not  an 
epithet  Is  amply  proved  by  the  Illiteracy  of 
•-he  rebels.  If  Charlie  Brown  and  his  Peanuts 
companions  were  to  misspell  "Suport  Boycot" 
:t  would  be  found  amusing;  but  college  stu- 
dents actually  doing  so  all  too  starkly  pro- 
claim their  lack  of  even  elementary  educa- 
tion. Yet  these  are  the  people  who  would 
"restructure"  the  universities — and  with 
whom  some  administrators  and  many  pro- 
cessors are  willing  to  talk,  even  at  the  point 
■f  a  gun. 

If  we  disregard  labels  and  concentrate  on 
realities,  It  becomes  crystal  clear  that  the 
student  rebels  do  not  seek  democracy,  but 
instead  despise  It;  for  democracy  Is  Inee- 
-apably  the  rule  of  the  majority,  while  these 
rebels  Insist  that  their  minority  views 
prevail. 


They  do  not  seek  free  speech;  to  the  con- 
trary, they  win  not  listen  to  any  speakers 
not  in  agreement  with  them,  and  they  reg- 
ularly disrupt  meetings  where  such  speak- 
ers seek  to  appear.  They  grant  no  rlsht  to 
anyone  to  dissent  from  their  vlewa,  not  vrea 
a  right  of  rebuttal.  They  are  wholly  IzuMnsi- 
tlve  to  the  force  of  argument,  preferring 
to  rely  entirely  upon  the  argument  at  force. 
By  insisting  that  they  will  obey  only  the 
laws  that  are  pleasing  to  them  and  disobey 
all  others,  they  plainly  demonstrate  that 
they  are,  in  the  dictionary  sense,  anarchists. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  recurrent  feature 
of  almost  all  the  campus  disruptions  has 
been  the  Insistent  demand  of  the  disturbers 
that  they  be  granted  amnesty,  that  they  go 
unpunished  for  the  excesses  that  they  have 
committed,  and  that  the  universities  re- 
frain from  taking  either  academic  or  crim- 
inal action  against  them  for  the  harm  that 
they  have  done.  Plainly,  this  is  another  as- 
pect of  that  selective  law  observance  which 
is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

But  whereas  earlier  anarchists  welcomed 
martyrdom  with  ecstatic  elation,  to<iay"s 
seek  only  to  be  martyrs  without  suffering. 
Yet.  shamefully  if  predictably,  it  is  amnesty 
that  many  institutions  have  given  them. 

What  can  the  community  thing  of  edu- 
cators who  so  plainly  encourage  irre^xmsl- 
bility.  who  thus  underwrite  the  oommlsslon 
of  crimes  immune  from  punishment. 

It  is  all  too  obvious  that  tiie  objectives 
of  the  student  rebels  are  purely  emotional, 
and  that,  far  from  weighing  their  desires 
in  the  light  of  hiunan  experience,  even  of 
recent  experience,  they  apply  to  any  attempt 
to  question  the  validity  of  their  demands 
their  ultimate  term  of  denunciation,  the 
word  "irrelevant."  Their  spiritual  companions 
are  thus  the  elder  Henry  Ford,  who  once  pro- 
claimed that  "History  is  bunk,"  plus  the 
ei'erpresent  man  of  positive  vienre,  who 
brushes  away  all  facts  once  he  has  made  up 
his  mind,  and  so  falls  within  the  Amtyroee 
Bierce  definition  of  '"positive"  as  "wrong  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice." 

Why  have  out  universities  been  so  inef- 
fective, so  fearful,  indeed  so  craven,  in  <leal- 
tng  with  their  student  rebels?  Surely  the 
students  do  not  know  as  much  aa  their 
teachers,  else  why  should  they  bother  to 
attend?  Surely  the  teachers  are  aware  of 
the  manifold  lessons  of  the  past,  all  of 
which  show  the  students  to  be  wrong. 

In  all  conscience,  it  must  t>e  admlitted  that 
the  prerequisite  for  membership  In  academe. 
the  possession  of  a  Ph.D.  degree,  l8  but  poor 
prefjaration  for  defensive  operations  at  the 
barricades.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  tJie 
professors  must  themselves  repel  tdie  savages 
on  the  pattern  of  the  pioneer  wives  who 
helped  defend  their  homes  against  the 
Indians. 

For  well  nigh  two  centuries  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  individuals  to  go  armed  In  seif- 
defense.  That  function  has  long  sLace  been 
delegated  to  an  organization  mftlnt^UwyJ  by 
the  community  for  just  that  purpose,  so  that 
if  a  man's  own  home  Is  about  to  be  Invaded 
by  ruffians,  he  calls  the  police,  and  r^ee  on 
them  to  do  the  necessary. 

Surely  an  institution  has  the  same  right  of 
self-deferue  as  any  individual,  with  the  same 
right  to  the  use  of  whatever  force  Is  neoeasary 
to  repel  unlawful  force.  Yet  some  universities 
have  refused  to  call  the  police  when  their 
buildings  were  Invaded  and  their  operations 
halted,  and  In  others  belated  Invocation  of 
police  assistance  has  been  loudly  criticized 
because,  in  current  libertarian  Jargon.  It 
"polarized  the  moderates." 

In  his  recent  Law  Day  address,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  William  H  Rehnqulst  put 
an  unerring  finger  on  the  fallacy  at  such  silly 
semantics,  recalling  the  beginning  of  our 
Civil  War.  After  seven  States  had  bo«i  per- 
mitted quietly  to  secede,  the  hotheads  In  one 
of  them  flred  on  Port  Sumter.  Preid<toat  Lin- 
coln was  asked  to  sit  supinely  by,  lest  by 


tjtiring  affirmative  action  in  self-defense  he 
•polarize  the  moderates."  Well,  he  called  for 
troops — and,  sure  enough,  four  more  States 
seceded. 

Should  he  have  refrained  from  seeking  to 
put  down  what  in  the  Official  Records  is  still 
called  "The  War  of  the  Rebellion"?  If  he  had, 
we  should  now  be  two  nations  instead  of  one, 
and,  more  significantly,  the  institution  of 
chattel  slavery  would  surely  have  endured  for 
decades  more — and  might  Indeed  still  exist. 

One  cannot  expect  schoolboys,  lacking 
background,  inflated  with  rhetoric  and 
mouthing  platitudes,  to  know  of  this.  But  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  mature,  educated 
and  indeed  learned  men  brush  aside  such 
an  obvious  lesson  of  indigenous  history  in 
order  to  rationalize  and  actually  justify  the 
destruction  of  a  university  by  unkempt 
thugs?  Yet  when  the  President  recently  ex- 
horted educators  to  show  some  backtxDne. 
when  the  Attorney  General  and  his  assist- 
ants called  for  an  end  to  campus  violence, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors labeled  such  an  attitude  to  a  threat 
to  academic  freedom.  It  somehow  never  oc- 
curred to  them  that  academic  freedom  had 
.already  been  stifled  by  the  actual  shutting 
down  of  so  many  universities,  and  that  it  was 
the  proposal  to  preclude  such  Interference  in 
the  futiu-e  that  would  restore  academic  free- 
dom. 

As  one  reviews  the  turmoil  on  American 
campuses  over  the  last  several  years,  as  one 
reads  the  incredible  nonsense  spewed  forth 
by  doctrinaire  libertarians,  as  one  contem- 
plates the  recent  public  confession  of  articu- 
lated cowardice  by  a  law  professor  at  the 
one  institution  that  most  obviously  yielded 
to  force  with  a  kind  of  masochistic  satisfac- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that,  with  the  shining  exceptions  of  Father 
Hesburgh  and  Dr.  Hayakawa,  too  many 
American  educators  have  failed  their  uni- 
versities— and  betrayed  their  coimtry. 

It  was  TallevTand  rather  than  Clemenceau 
who  remarked  that  war  was  far  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  the  generals.  But  ixnless 
presidents  and  professors  begin  very  soon  to 
demonstrate  In  the  future  more  wisdom  and 
far  more  fortitude  than  they  have  displayed 
recently,  we  Shall  have  to  paraphrase  the 
French  remark  with  the  observation  that 
our  universities  are  far  too  rttal  to  the  nation 
to  be  entrusted  to  their  faculties. 

But  before  we  move  off  campus,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps — the  ROTC — 
which  currently  has  become  the  favorite 
target  of  the  student  militants  and  of  their 
faculty  sympathizers. 

Again.  I  expect  no  rationality  from  igno- 
rant nihilists.  I  also  recognize  that,  over  re- 
cent centuries,  paciflsm  has  t>een  the  intel- 
lectuals' Achilles  heels — so  much  so  that, 
after  Munich  and  just  four  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  n,  the  Labour  Party 
in  Parliament  voted  solidly  against  conscrip- 
tion. But,  once  more,  I  submit  that  mature 
teachers  at  the  highest  academic  level  should 
be  sufficiently  awake  to  the  facts  of  recent 
history  to  be  able  to  place  ROTC  in  its 
setting. 

No  one  except  utter  idiots  would  seriously 
contend  that  the  United  States  disarm  com- 
pletely and  stay  unprepared.  The  Axis  has 
been  laid,  but  the  second  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia last  siunmer,  just  thirty  years  after 
the  first,  should  serve  to  con\ince  the  tm- 
aligned  that  aggression  still  stalks  the 
world.  Truly,  as  the  philosopher  Santaj-aaa 
wrote,  those  who  Ignore  history  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  It. 

So  the  question  Is  no  whether  the  United 
States  shall  maintain  armed  forces  but  rather 
what  kind  of  forces.  And  up  to  now  the 
American  answer  has  been  that  the  country 
will  keep  a  core  of  full-time  profesaionals. 
to  be  fleshed  out  by  citizen  soldiers  in  time 
of  need,  and  that  the  United  States  does 
not  propose  to  follow  down  the  path  of  na- 
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tlonal  dissolution  the  Roman  example  of 
hired  mercenaries  and  Praetorl&n  guards. 

And  If  we  are  to  provide  a  citizen  army,  we 
need  citizen  leaders,  persons  who  are  prop- 
erly educated  and  who  are  Imbued  with  our 
civilian  tradition*.  There,  essentially.  Is  the 
JusUficatlon  for  ROTC. 

It  would  be  easy  to  expand  and  document 
the  foregoing.  But  perhaps  It  will  suffice  on 
this  occasion  simply  to  add  the  ultimate 
contention  for  the  retention  of  the  ROTC, 
the  argument  of  survival:  Let  us  keep  It  so 
that  In  at  least  one  department  on  a  col- 
lege campus  there  will  still  be  taught  and 
practiced  discipline — and  courage. 

The  philosopher  Erasmus  described  the 
lawyers  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  day  sls  an  ex- 
ceedingly learned  group  of  extremely  Igno- 
rant men.  The  same  characterization  Is  surely 
applicable  to  many,  far  too  many,  of  today's 
professors.  They  lash  out  In  a  unison  of  emo- 
tional frenzy  at  "the  military-Industrial 
complex,"  a  phrase  coined  by  one  of  theirs 
and  accepted  by  the  amiable  Elsenhower. 
They  fall  utterly  to  realize  that  this  Is  sim- 
ply a  derogatory  synonym  for  what  a  far 
abler  and  a  far  more  perceptive  President, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  called  rather  "the  ar- 
senal of  democracy."  Ironically  enough,  trag- 
ically enough,  the  loudest  and  most  articu- 
late .of  today's  faculty  antl-mUltarlsts  are 
-precteely  those  who  would  themselves  have 
been  the  first  victims  of  Nazi  terror  If  Amer- 
ica's arsenal  of  democracy  had  not  succeeded 
In  first  stemming  and  then  conquering  the 
Axis  tyranny. 

The  shame  and  folly  of  Munich  took  place 
thirty-one  years  ago,  and  to  read  of  it  in  de- 
tail even  today  evokes  a  mounting  sense  of 
nausea.  So  when  the  cream  of  our  Intellec- 
tuals today  so  far  take  leave  of  their  intel- 
lects that  they  urge  us  down  an  Identical 
path  to  disaster,  one  Is  forced  to  conclude 
that,  unless  somehow  this  national  lunacy 
can  be  arrested,  the  word  "professor"  may 
well  become  a  name  of  obloquy  along  with 
boycott  and  with  quisling. 

A  second  frightening  aspect  of  today's  in- 
creasing social  disintegration  Is  the  rise  of 
crime  and  the  visibly  accelerating  decline  in 
law  enforcement.  In  Washington,  during  a 
recent  span  of  less  than  70  days,  there  were 
799  recorded  holdups.  It  Is  common  in  liber- 
tarian circles  to  attribute  such  a  Jungle-like 
condition  to  poverty  and  to  discrimination. 
But  In  Washington,  as  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge,  the  facts  belie  the  attribution. 

Back  In  1933,  when  I  first  came  there, 
the  Nations  capital  was  still  deep  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression;  and  It  was  so  rig- 
idly segregated  that  when  Secretary  Ickes 
directed  that  the  Interior's  Negro  employees 
could  sit  anywhere  In  the  Department's  cafe- 
teria instead  of  being  limited  to  their  tra- 
ditional corner  table,  his  order  was  hailed 
as  a  great  step  forward.  Yet  in  1933  the 
streets  of  Washington  were  safe.  Today  its 
per  capita  Income  is  close  to  the  highest  of 
any  American  city's,  and  the  fullest  integra- 
tion prevails.  But  today  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington even  in  daylight  are  far  from  safe, 
and  at  night  they  are  affirmatively  danger- 
ous; for  months  now.  bus  drivers  have  car- 
ried no  cash,  only  paper  scrip.  None  the  less, 
the  Mayor's  recent  call  for  extra  Washing- 
ton police  was  opposed  by  the  libertarians, 
who.  after  howling  down  last  year  all  who 
called  for  law  and  order,  are  now  labeling 
efforts  at  Improved  law  enforcement  with  a 
designedly    nasty    word:    "repression." 

Law  graduates  today  must  help  restore 
sanity  and  proportion  to  public  thinking. 
They' will  need  to  do  so  as  individuals,  draw- 
ing on  the  rules  and  outlook  they  have 
learned  and  on  the  powers  of  analysis  they 
have  acquired  to  urge  a  return  to  reason 
upon  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Today's  law  graduates  will  not  find  many 
allies  in  that  task  in  the  media  of  com- 
munication; television  is,  inescapably,  show 
business   and   not   Journalism,    while   many 


publications  have  become  Infected  by  the 
same  disease  that  has  already  bo  seriously 
weakened  the  universities. 

Nor  will  today's  law  graduates  find  aid 
or  comfort  in  the  organized  bar.  It  is  true 
that  the  organized  bar  has  never  been  ac- 
tively antisocial,  as  Indeed  organized  medi- 
cine was  in  Its  long  and  virulent  campaign 
against  medicare.  But  after  forty  years'  close 
observation  of  many  bar  associations,  I  must 
in  all  candor  say  to  you  that  you  cannot 
fairly  or  usefully  rely  upon  them  to  do  any- 
thing worthwhile.  The  bar  in  Its  collective 
capacity  is  too  timorous  to  stand  against 
the  tide,  and  most  of  Its  indorsements  sim- 
ply add  a  "me-too"  to  what  would  have  been 
adopted  without  such  approval.  Characteris- 
tically, when  the  recent  Judicial  scandal  came 
to  public  notice,  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  shrank  from  comment, 
saying  It  was  not  the  business  of  the  bar  to 
discipline  the  bench.  And,  equally  in  char- 
acter, five  days  after  the  individual  con- 
cerned had  resigned  under  fire,  the  Asso- 
ciation's committee  on  ethics  adjudged  his 
conduct  to  have  been  unethical.  Assuredly, 
It  takes  a  unique  variety  of  courage  to  kick 
a  corpse. 

Inescapably,  therefore,  as  we  view  the  legal 
scene,  we  are  bound  to  return  to  what 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  said  in  1907:  "We  are 
under  a  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution 
is  what  the  Judges  say  It  is,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberty  and  of 
our  property  under  the  Constitution."  Pass- 
ing the  obvious  question  of  the  ancients, 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  ctistodes? — who  shall 
guard  the  guardians  themselves? — we  must 
first  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  Constitution 
we  want — and  need. 

Should  it  follow  the  admonition  of  the 
Old  Testament:  "Remove  not  the  ancient 
landmark,  which  thy  fathers  have  not"? 
Should  it  exemplify  the  observation  of  Malt- 
land,  that  "every  age  should  be  the  mistress 
of  its  own  law"?  Or  should  it  rather  pursue 
a  middle  course,  reflecting  the  classic  para- 
dox posed  by  Roscoe  Pound,  that  "Law  must 
be   stable    and   yet   it   cannot   stand   still"? 

Surely,  as  Holdsworth  pointed  out  a  gen- 
eration ago.  the  greatest  Judges  of  all  ages 
have  been  those  who  have  summed  up  the 
law.  restated  it.  adapted  it,  and  passed  it 
on,  making  it  serve  the  demands  of  the 
present,  yet  preserving  its  continuity  with 
the  i>ast  and  its  capacity  for  growth  In  the 
future.  Such  a  process  must  necessarily  be 
gnradual,  one  that  will  always  pwur  the  new 
wine  Into  the  old  flagons.  On  that  footing, 
American  constitutional  law  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  far  too  unstable.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  so  many  overrulings  in  the  Im- 
mediate past  as  to  require  a  calculus  of 
retroactivity,  to  determine  which  of  the  novel 
decisions  may  cast  their  newly  revealed  light 
backward  as  well  as  forward. 

In  a  democracy  constant  deflection  of  the 
fundamental  law  by  a  body  wholly  Insulated 
from  jjopular  control  cannot  be  healthy. 
After  all,  the  very  concept  of  law  implies 
a  set  of  fixed  and  hence  predictable  rules. 
Those  of  us  who  recall  the  constitutional 
struggle  of  the  1930's  see  once  again  around 
us  the  same  essential  factors  that  evoked 
the  earlier  contest.  Indeed,  Its  recurrence 
was  predictable.  As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
wrote,  half-way  between  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  1930's  and  the  dissatisfactions  that 
are  becoming  ever  more  voluble  today,  "not 
one  of  the  basic  power  conflicts  which  pre- 
cipitated the  Roosevelt  conflict  against  the 
Judiciary  has  been  eliminated  or  settled,  and 
the  old  conflict  between  the  branches  of  the 
Government  remains,  ready  to  break  out 
again  whenever  the  provocation  becomes  suf- 
ficient." 

Even  the  tones  of  the  dissents  are  keyed 
to  the  same  tune.  Let  me  Just  quote  two 
passages,  one  written  a  few  months  ago,  the 
other  taken  from  an  opinion  of  the  1930's, 


and  ask  you  whether  from  their  tenor  you 
can  allocate  them  accurately  as  to  time. 

"The  power  of  courts  to  declare  a  statute 
unconstitutional  Is  subject  to  two  guiding 
principles  of  decision  which  ought  never  to 
be  absent  from  Judicial  consciousness.  One 
Is  that  courts  are  concerned  only  with  the 
power  to  enact  statutes,  not  with  their  wis- 
dom. The  other  is  that  while  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government 
is  subject  to  Judicial  restraint,  the  only 
check  upon  our  own  exercise  of  power  is 
our  own  sense  of  self-restraint.  For  the  re- 
moval of  unwise  laws  from  the  statute  books 
appeal  lies  not  to  the  courts  but  to  the  bal- 
lot and  to  the  processes  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment." 

"Today's  decision.  It  seems  to  me,  reflects 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  current  notion 
that  this  Court  possesses  a  peculiar  wisdom 
all  Its  own  whose  capacity  to  lead  this  Na- 
tion out  of  its  present  troubles  is  contained 
only  by  the  limits  of  Judicial  Ingenuity  in 
contriving  new  constitutional  principles  to 
meet  each  problem  as  it  arises.  For  anyone 
who,  like  myself,  believes  that  It  is  an  essen- 
tial function  of  this  Court  to  maintain  the 
constitutional  divisions  between  state  and 
federal  authority  and  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  today's 
decision  Is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction." 

Many  recent  decisions,  of  course,  do  not 
evoke  extended  popular  outcry:  they  outrage 
only  the  dissenters,  plus  other  minority 
groups  such  as  lawyer  students  of  the  Ju- 
dicial process. 

But  the  seeds  of  the  conflict  that  Justice 
Jackson  presclently  envisaged  may  today  lie 
in  the  recent  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
that  have  enlarged,  step  by  step,  the  rights 
available  to  persons  accused  of  crime.  It  is 
fashionable  in  Uberatarlan  circles  to  speak 
comprehensively  of  "the  constitutional  rights 
of  an  accused."  But  that  formulation  really 
begs  the  question,  for  at  least  two  reasons. 

First,  those  recent  decisions  did  not  spring 
from  any  Inescapable  or  Inexorable  consti- 
tutional command:  if  they  had.  discovery  of 
what  the  Pounders  had  so  plainly  ordained 
could  hardly  have  been  delayed  for  170 
years  and  more.  Indeed,  to  revert  to  the  lan- 
guage of  patent  law.  one  can  pinpoint  in 
these  newly  formulated  constitutional  im- 
peratives the  very  moment  of  invention. 

And.  second,  the  purpose  of  the  criminal 
law  is  not  to  insure  the  liberty  of  the  accused 
criminal,  it  is  to  enforce  the  sanctions  that 
society  has  decreed  through  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  representative  government.  Conse- 
quently, when  one  examines  the  recent  de- 
cisions. It  is  necessary  to  ask  whether  they 
assist  the  innocent  person  wrongfully  ac- 
cused to  establish  his  Innocence,  whether 
they  add  appreciably  to  the  fact-finders' 
ability  to  distinguish  between  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence, or  whether  they  simply  make  It  more 
difficult  to  persecute  the  plainly  guilty.  I 
have  not  undertaken  such  a  study  in  detail, 
nor  could  I  now  discuss  my  results  with  you 
if  I  had.  Still,  to  recall  Justice  Holmes'  ulti- 
mate test  of  faith.  I  should  be  willing  to 
make  a  substantial  bet  that  the  sum  total 
of  what  has  been  called  the  criminal  law 
revolution  perceptibly  weights  the  scale 
against  the  prosecutor  without  much  coun- 
tervailing help  to  the  truly  Innocent  or. 
except  in  the  right-to-counsel  cases,  without 
perceptible  Improvement  in  the  fact-finding 
process. 

Let  me  call  to  mind  another  prophetic 
remark  of  Justice  Jackson,  taken  from  a  dis- 
senting opinion  that  he  wrote  Just  twenty 
years  ago: 

"This  Court  has  gone  far  toward  accepting 
the  doctrine  that  civil  liberty  means  the 
removal  of  all  restraints  from  these  crowds 
and  that  all  local  attempts  to  maintain 
order  are  Impairments  of  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen.  The  choice  is  not  between  order  and 
liberty.    It    Is    between    liberty    with    order 
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and  anarchy  without  either.  There  Is  dan- 
ger that,  if  the  Court  does  not  temper  its 
doctrinaire  logic  with  a  little  practical  wis- 
dom, it  will  convert  the  constitutional  Bill 
of  Rights  into  a  suicide  pact." 

That  this  view  was  more  than  the  con- 
juring up  of  Imaginary  horribles  that  is 
occa.slonally  to  be  found  in  dissenting  opin- 
ions was  dramatically  and  even  frlghtenlngly 
underscored  by  some  recent  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

There  a  Park  Service  regulation  had  lim- 
ited to  200  persons  the  size  of  demonstra- 
tions taking  place  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  White  House.  A  United  SUtes  District 
Judge  held  that  regulation  unconstitutional 
and  enjoined  Its  enforcement;  a  divided 
Court  of  Appeals  denied  a  stay;  and  it  took 
action  by  the  Circuit  Justice,  who  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  is  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  to  maintain  In 
force  during  the  pendency  of  the  litigation 
a  regulation  so  obviously  designed  to  protect 
not  only  the  rights  of  pedestrians  to  free 
passage,  but,  more  Importantly,  the  right  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be 
physically  protected  from  a  potential  mob. 
Fortunately,  however.  Just  as  the  heroine 
of  the  traditional  melodrama  is  at  the  last 
moment  rescued  from  the  proliferation  of 
perils  seen  to  be  bearing  down  upon  her,  so 
that  good  fortune  which  protects  little  chil- 
dren— among  others — has  not  passed  by  the 
United  States.  The  new  President  has  Just 
been  blessed  with  two  Supreme  Court  vacan- 
cies, one  of  which  he  has  already  filled  with 
a  Judge  of  character  and  of  sturdy  good 
sense.  I  say  "good  fortune,"  because  it  Is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that,  if  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  had  similarly  been  able  to  fill 
two  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court  in  his 
first  Term,  the  decisions  that  gave  rise  to  his 
1937  Court  Plan,  decisions  that  surely  were 
not  required  by  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  the  lines  of  its  growth,  would 
never  have  been  handed  down — and  then 
there  would  have  been  no  need  even  to  for- 
mulate a  court  plan. 

It  was,  as  we  know,  rejected,  and  although 
Franklin  Roosevelt  lost  all  the  battles,  he 
won  the  war  when  the  new  Court,  decision 
by  decision,  overruled  the  old  stumbling 
blocks,  and.  one  by  one,  enacted  into  law  the 
dissents  of  Justices  Holmes.  Brandeis,  and 
Stone,  that  were  so  greatly  admired — and 
that  articulated  sounder  constitutional  doc- 
trine. 

More  recently,  we  have  seen  the  dissents  of 
the  1940s  and  1950's  written  by  Justices 
Black  and  Douglas  become  law;  and,  in  the 
years  ahead.  Insofar  as  it  Is  possible  to  pre- 
dict the  course  of  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion. I  venture  the  observation  that  today's 
law  graduates  will  be  seeing  the  current  dis- 
sents of  Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart  sim- 
ilarly transformed  Into  opinions  of  a  future 
Court. 

Let  me  close  with  an  anecdote,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  to  have  reached  my 
anecdotage. 

In  my  last  year  at  law  school.  I  was  writ- 
ing for  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter's  seminar 
in  Federal  Jurisdiction  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Justice  Moody.  I  had  selected  that  subject 
because  of  what  I  deemed  two  very  cogent 
reasons.  First,  he  was  one  of  the  Instructor's 
Judicial  heroes,  so  that  anything  I  might 
write  would  be  well  received.  Second,  and 
perhaps  more  Importantly.  Justice  Moody 
had  served  on  the  Court  for  only  three  terms. 
which  meant  that  he  had  not  written  many 
opinions  that  needed  to  be  read. 

In  the  course  of  working  on  the  papier, 
I  called  on  one  who  had  been  a  college  class- 
mate of  Justice  Moody,  Professor  Eugene 
Wambaugh.  who  was  then  retired  after  many 
years  of  teaching  constitutional  law.  Mr. 
Wambaugh  gave  me  many  Illuminating  side- 
lights, and  then  I  put  a  question  to  him. 
Examination  of  the  newspapers  and  pe- 


riodical* at  the  time  of  Justice  Moody's  ap- 
f>olntment.  in  1906  when  he  had  been  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  disclosed 
considerable  criticism  over  the  translaUon 
of  the  country's  highest  law  officer  to  the 
country's  highest  oourt.  So  I  asked  Mr.  Wam- 
baugh what  he  thought  of  the  charge  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  packed  the  Court 
by  doing  so. 

To  put  my  inquiry  Into  context.  I  must 
point  out  that  this  conversation  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1930.  when  the  only  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  Theodore;  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  then  in  his  first  term  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York;  and  that  if  anyone,  any- 
where, had  talked  out  loud  about  a  court 
plan  such  as  was  later  proposed  In  1937.  he 
would  have  been  immediately  committed  for 
psychiatric  examination. 

So  I  will  ask  you.  at  the  risk  of  repetlUon. 
to  bear  the  date  of  the  colloquy  forcefully 
In  mind:  It  was  early  In  1930  that  I  re- 
quested Mr.  Wambaugh  to  comment  on  the 
remark  that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  packed  the  Supreme  Court  by  placing 
his  Attorney  General  on  it. 

Here  was  Mr.  Wambaugh 's  reply: 

"All  Presidents  have  packed  the  Supreme 
Court.  Only  some  have  packed  it  with  able 
men — and  others  with  men  not  so  able." 


THE  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS  MENACE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversy  concerning  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  gained  a  new  dimen- 
sion with  the  disclosure  of  an  accidental 
release  of  deadly  nerve  gas  at  the  U.S. 
base  on  Okinawa.  Fortunately,  injuries 
were  minor,  but  the  ramifications  of  this 
incident  are  likely  to  loom  large  in  our 
present  concern  over  CBW  and  United 
States-Japan  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  dealing 
with  repercussions  from  this  accident 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
JiUy  20,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Okinawa  Report  on  Gas  Provides  Windfall 

FOB  Opposition  in  Japan 

(By  Takashl  Oka) 

Tokyo,  July  19. — Opposition  parties  In 
Japan  are  reaping  an  unexpected  windfall 
from  the  disclosure  that  24  Americans  on 
Okinawa  were  briefly  hospitalized  because 
of  a  mishap  that  apparently  Involved  nerve 
gas. 

The  conservative  pro-American  Govern- 
ment of  Premier  Elsaku  Sato  has  been  severe- 
ly embarrassed  by  the  Incident,  a  source  close 
to  the  Premier  admitted.  "It's  a  nasty  prob- 
lem," the  official  said,  "and  the  Government 
Is  agonizing  over  the  possibility  that  It  will 
be  used  to  fan  anti-base  feeling  antl-Amerl- 
can  feeling." 

Mr.  Sato  himself  was  said  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  affair. 

INVESTIC.ATION    DEMANDED 

Spokesmen  for  the  opposition  parties — the 
Socialists,  the  Communists,  the  Democratic 
Socialists  and  the  Buddhist-affiliated 
Komeito — which  have  been  in  a  bitter  par- 
liamentary dispute  over  domestic  legislation 
with  the  governing  Liberal-Democratic  par- 
ty, have  Issued  statements  condemning  the 
reported  stockpiling  of  poison  gas  on  Okina- 
wa. They  have  demanded  an  investigation 
and  the  immediate  removal  of  the  gas  If  its 
presence  is  proved. 

Some  members  of  the  Liberal-Democratic 
party,  which  enjoys  a  majority  of  close  to 
two-thirds  in  the  Parliament,  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  making  common  catise  with 


the  opposition  on  this  Issue.  Susumu  Nlk- 
aldo,  deputy  secretary  general  of  the  Liberal- 
Democrats,  said  today  that  the  reported  in- 
cident posed  an  issue  affecting  human  wel- 
fare. He  called  on  the  Government  to  dis- 
close the  truth  to  the  people. 

Foreign  Ministry  officials  met  today  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  making  poison  gas 
a  subject  of  prior  consultations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  under  the  two  na- 
tion's security  treaty.  Such  a  demand.  If 
accepted,  would  mean  the  United  States 
could  not  Introduce  poison  gas  Into  Japan 
without  Tokyo's  consent.  Okinawa  would 
coire  under  the  same  restrictions,  once  it  re- 
turned to  Japanese  rule.  At  present  only  nu- 
clear warheads  and  Intermediate  and  long- 
range  missiles  are  subject  to  Japan's  veto. 

"We  used  to  say.  'No  nukes  on  Okinawa."  " 
a  source  close  to  Premier  Sato  said  wryly. 
"Now  we  will  have  to  say.  'No  nukes  and  no 
gas.'  It's  going  to  become  a  national  demand." 

So  far.  the  Pentagon  has  refused  to  say 
whether  the  accident  July  8  had  anything  to 
do  with  a  gas  leak  but  Informed  sources  say 
that  originally  the  Defense  Department's  pre- 
pared statement  on  the  incident  Included 
the  phrase  "toxic  chemical  munitions." 

American  officials  here  are  relieved  that  no 
Oklnawans  were  directly  affected  by  the 
incident  and  that  no  lives  were  lost.  But  they 
and  Japanese  officials  agree  that  the  long- 
term  effects  of  this  affair  are  Incalculable. 

The  Government  Is  handling  the  situation 
gingerly,  lest  by  some  misstep  It  provoke  the 
very  reaction  It  fears.  Its  first  test  will  come 
when  the  Parliament  resumes  early  next 
week.  Opposition  parties  Intend  to  press  the 
Government  with  questions  about,  the  inci- 
dent and  about  the  possible  presence  of 
poison  gas  In  Japan  Itself. 

The  Sato  Government's  official  position  is 
that  it  has  asked  the  United  States  for  an 
explanation  of  the  incident  and  hoped  that 
Washington  would  not  cause  "uneasiness"  to 
the  one  million  Inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  who  consider  themselves  Japanese 
by  language,  ethnic  origin  and  culture.  Oki- 
nawa, the  main  Island  of  the  American-ruled 
Ryukyus.  Is  the  site  of  the  chief  American 
base  In  the  Far  East. 

PtTBLic  Outcry  Intensifies 
Naha.  Okinawa.  July  19. — A  public  outcry 
about  the  nerve  gas  Incident  intensified  here 
today  as  the  Oklnawans  learned  more  atwut 
the  deadly  agent  and  realized  once  again 
their  powerlessness  in  the  military  affairs  on 
the  United  States-ruled  Island. 

The  local  newspapers  devoted  a  major  part 
of  their  front  pages  to  reporting  the  accident 
and  to  chemical  and  biological  warfare  weap- 
ons. Details  of  the  accident  could  not  be 
learned. 

United  States  military  officials  would  not 
comment  on  either  the  accident  or  chemical 
and  biological  weapons. 

Repyorts  by  witnesses,  however,  indicate 
that  there  are  two  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  Installations  here:  the  137th  Special 
Ordnance  Company  in  northern  Okinawa  and 
the  267th  Chemical  Company  In  central  Oki- 
nawa. Both  are  under  the  Army's  Second 
Logistical  Command. 

According  to  Oklnawan  construction  con- 
tractors, who  have  been  building  ammunition 
storage  facilities  for  the  United  States  forces 
on  the  island,  there  are  several  hundred  sod- 
covered,  concrete  "Igloos"  at  the  267th  Chem- 
ical Company.  These  Igloo  complexes,  situ- 
ated in  a  pine  forest  one  or  two  miles  from 
the  nearest  village  and  Kadena  Air  Base  are 
surrounded  by  three  fences,  probably  elec- 
trified, sources  said. 

The  contractors  also  report  having  seen 
some  goats  near  the  Igloos.  Rabbity  goats 
and  some  other  animals  have  been  used  In 
the  United  States  for  testing  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  and  biological  agents  are 
usually  stored  in  igloos. 

Near  the  267th  Chemical  Company  are  the 
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Mlsato  ammunition  depot  and  a  sentry  dog 
platoon.  Some  pine  trees  In  the  area  are 
blighted,  but  the  cause  Is  not  known.  The 
137th  Special  Ordnance  Company  Is  situated 
near  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Island.  It, 
too.  has  Iglooe  enclosed  by  fences,  but  there 
have  been  no  reports  of  goats  or  rabbits  there. 
About  200  Oklnawan  children  suffered  skin 
biims  in  July  last  year  while  swimming  at 
a  beach  about  12  miles  south  of  the  137th 
Ordnance  Company  and  many  Oklnawans 
suspect  some  connection  between  the  bums 
and  the  American  Installation. 


FLORIDA  CURED  HAM  TO  BE 
SERVED  SENATORS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, JULY  23 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  claims 
have  been  made  heretofore  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentucky  as  to  the  unsur- 
passed excellence  of  the  hams  produced 
In  their  respective  States. 

Undaunted  by  these  extravagant 
claims,  my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY)  and  I  have  arranged  for  Sena- 
tors, in  the  several  Senate  dining  rooms, 
to  partake  of  Florida  cured  ham  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  July  23,  and  thus  prove 
beyond  doubt  the  superior  quality  of 
Sunshine  State  pork  products. 

To  insure  against  any  untoward  event, 
including  "Ham-napping,"  Mr.  Cliff  B. 
Gosney,  Jr.,  Daytona  Beach  attorney, 
and  Mrs.  Gosney  have  personally  cured 
and  cooked  the  hams  and  are  accom- 
panying them  to  Washington  to  provide 
this  tastiest  treat,  for  all  Senators  and 
their  guests  to  enjoy. 

Senator  Gurney  and  I  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  our  colleagues  to  sample 
some  Gosney-produced  Florida  cured 
ham.  We  will  delight  in  observing  the 
looks  on  the  diners'  faces,  as  we  know 
their  pleased  expressions  will  attest  to 
the  superior  quality  of  Florida  cured 
ham. 

A  MEMORIAL  DAY  ESSAY 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  have  contended  that  American 
policies,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are 
not  consistent  with  American  principles 
as  put  forth  in  our  great  national  docu- 
ments. Proponents  of  this  Idea  have  fur- 
ther asserted  that  our  society  is  highly 
materialistic  and  not  concerned  with  hu- 
man suffering.  Such  viewpoints  are  often 
highly  exaggerated  but  they  should  serve 
as  cause  for  deep  thought.  "The  Day  to 
Remember,"  an  essay  written  by  Bnmo 
Andrews,  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  human- 
ity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Day  To  Remember 
(By  Bruno  Andrews) 

Memorial  day  Is  all  the  more  poignant  In 
time  of  war.  It  Is  not  a  day  to  celebrate  or 
glamorize  man's  Immoral  mass  slaughter  of 
humanity,  but  a  day  to  remember.  In  all  the 
wars  that  Involved  our  great  nation,  Ameri- 
cans have  fought  and  died  for  independence, 
for  freedom,  for  ideals. 

In  the  countless  cemeteries  and  unseen 
ocean  graves  repose  the  remains  of  men 
whose  supreme  sacrlflce  was  made  to  the 
drum  beat  of  high  platitudes  of  morality. 
Yet  Political  leaders  of  nations  agree  to  re- 


spect the  laws  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
governing  the  conduct  of  warfare,  but  fall 
to  outl-aw  war.  Who  will  answer? 

A  deafening  silence  of  sacrilege  presides 
over  our  national  legislature  while  sixty  one 
congressmen  repxjrt  a  financial  interest  In 
companies  ranked  among  the  top  defense 
contractors.  Three  house  members  on  the 
Joint  committee  on  defense  expenditures 
own  stock  In  nine  corporations  awarded  con- 
tracts to  build  major  components  of  Sen- 
tinel antl  ballistic  system.  Seven  who  serve 
on  committees  with  possible  defense  respon- 
sibilities own  stock  in  the  parent  company 
of  the  prime  contractor  for  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. Who  win  answer? 

Who,  has  conferred  upon  mortal  man  the 
power  of  the  frozen  finger  of  god,  to  decree 
who  shall  kill  and  who  shall  be  killed?  The 
military  directs  men  to  ascend  the  bloody 
slopes  of  Hamburger  Hill,  while  the  garbage 
palls  of  affluent  America  overflow  with  un- 
devoured  steaks,  the  world's  millions  go  un- 
dernourished and  dying  from  lack  of  food. 
Who  will  answer? 

What  kind  of  morality  grants  the  license 
to  place  a  higher  value  on  material  things 
than  on  the  value  of  human  life. 

With  all  our  vast  accumulation  of  Intel- 
lect, knowledge  and  advanced  technology  we 
have  spawned  a  world  where  nations  have  In 
reserve  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  T.N.T.  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  world. 

Violence  simmers  and  flares  in  the  Ghetto 
where  people  have  felt  Its  curse  for  years 
and  now  pay  It  back  In  kind.  It  mows  down 
our  men  and  theirs  In  Vietnam,  It  erupts  on 
the  Campus  of  the  nation,  where  some  of  our 
young  people  have  turned  against  their  own 
proclaimed  abhorrence  of  violence  and  have 
disfigured  not  Just  their  universities  but  their 
own  lives.  It  stalks  our  cities  and  subways. 
Who  will  answer?  There  Is  no  point  In  re- 
storing sanity  and  balance  to  life  in  America 
If  the  human  race  is  going  to  be  incinerated 
In  a  flash  of  nuclear  violence. 

It  rams  Its  way  Into  our  homes  on  the  T.V. 
screen  that  brings  Instant  brutality  and  sav- 
agery. Instructing  children  In  the  ease  with 
which  life  can  be  tormented  and  twisted 
untU  the  need  to  respect  the  preclousness  of 
life  is  blotted  out,  by  this  tube  feeding  of 
children.  Who  will   answer? 

We  can  no  longer  make  rigid  distinctions 
between  the  degeneration  of  law  and  order 
In  the  nation  and  the  break  down  of  law 
and  order  In  the  world.  Violence  among  na- 
tions cannot  be  separated  from  violence 
within  nations.  Who  will  answer?  When  will 
the  tragic  cost  In  human  wreckage  and  mis- 
ery shake  the  foundations  of  morality  as  the 
tax  and  financial  cost  has  shaken  the  sta- 
bility  and   financial  soundness   of   nations? 

While  men  die  in  battle  and  the  worlds 
millions  starve,  381  Incomes  over  $100,000 
and  21  incomes  over  one  million  dollars  went 
completely  tax  free.  They  paid  no  tax  In 
support  of  the  government  or  the  war.  Other 
huge  Incomes  paid  minimal  levies,  the  low 
and  middle  Income  burden  became  heavier 
and  more  Impoverished  each  day.  Who  will 
answer? 

It's  time  we  understood  that  war  simply 
defined  Is  a  continuation  of  (>olltlcs  In  a 
more  forceful  or  military  manner.  It's  time  to 
recognize  that  peace  has  a  mind  of  Its  own 
and  does  not  automatically  follow  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

The  mortal  words,  "No  man  Is  an  island 
unto  himself,  any  mans  death  diminishes  me 
for  I  am  Involved  In  mankind".  Is  a  con- 
stant reminder,  we  cannot  live  alone,  in 
peace.  Our  well  being  Is  dependent  upon 
other  nations  and  all  humanity. 

When  will  we  learn  to  become  citizens  of 
the  world,  and  member  of  the  human  com- 
munity? When  will  we  learn  as  a  nation  to 
live  as  men  of  dignity  and  not  as  ostriches 
nor  as  dogs  in  the  manger? 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  if  we  ap- 
proach It  with  suspicion,  mistrust  and  fear. 


A  lasting  peace  can  be  gained  only  by  pro- 
ceeding with  understanding,  confidence  and 
courage   that  fiows   from   conviction. 

Our  hand  must  become  steadlw  for  the 
work  that  must  be  done,  we  should  move 
more  firmly  into  the  task,  knowing  that  the 
millions  of  teaming  humanity — are  Joined 
with  us  In  the  resolve  to  make  the  work 
endure. 

The  work  Is  p>eace,  more  than  an  end  to 
this  war^an  end  to  the  beginning  of  all 
wars,  and  end  forever,  to  the  impractical, 
unrealistic,  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween governments  by  the  mass  killing  and 
maiming  of  people. 

It's  time  to  move  against  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war,  and  go  forward  to  the  great- 
est contribution  this  generation  of  human 
endeavor  can  make  in  the  world — a  lasting 
universal  peace,  based  on  social  justice  and 
brotherhood.  Who  will  answer? 

Dangers  lie  ahead — a  new  war  need  not 
happen,  nor  will  ever  happen.  If  we  use  the 
powers  given  to  us  for  life  not  for  deaths. 
The  destroyer  must  never  have  another 
chance.  The  Pour  Horsemen  will  not  ride 
out  again,  if  we  have  a  wider  comradeship 
with  the  people  of  other  nations — stricken 
like  ourselves,  bewildered  like  ourselves, 
searching  like  ourselves  for  a  way  of  escape 
out  of  this  ruin.  There  is  no  need  to  see  great 
cities  smashed  by  high  explosives,  or  to 
smell  the  pungent  odor  of  burnt  and  rot- 
ting human  flesh.  If  the  best  Intelligence 
among  us  will  give  a  lead  to  the  world.  Who 
will  answer? 

We  must  love  life  and  laughter  and  tol- 
erance and  good  fellowship.  Let  us  hate 
cruelty.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
children  of  the  world,  so  that  they  may  get  a 
decent  chance  of  happiness.  Let  us  have 
courage  above  all  to  face  this  life,  this  strange 
adventure  whether  It  brings  hardship  or 
peril. 

Throughout  all  the  struggles  and  strivings 
of  the  human  race,  all  Its  blunderlngs  and 
conflicts,  all  Its  stupidities  and  failures,  those 
Ideals  lived  in  many  simple  and  noble 
minds — before  and  after  Socrates  and  Plato — 
and  that  faith  helped  them  through.  Only 
by  faith  reawakening  and  strengthened  by 
new  knowledge,  reaching  out  across  the 
world,  controlling  the  machines  and  Instru- 
ments of  power,  distributing  more  fairly 
the  fruits  of  toil,  working  for  peace,  and  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  charity— will  we  go  for- 
ward to  meet  the  future  unafraid. 

When  we  look  back  In  the  process  of  his- 
tory, when  we  survey  the  genesis  of  America, 
we  see  written  on  every  page;  that  nations 
are  renewed  from  the  bottom,  not  from  the 
top:  that  the  genius  which  springs  up  from 
the  ranks  of  unknown  men  Is  the  genius 
which  renews  the  youth  and  energies  of  the 
people.  Everything  we  know  about  history, 
every  bit  of  experience  and  observation  that 
has  contributed  to  our  thought,  confirms  to 
us  the  conviction  that  the  real  wisdom  of 
human  life  Is  compounded  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  ordinary  men. 

The  utility,  the  vitality,  the  fruitage  of  life 
does  not  flow  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  It 
comes  like  the  natural  growth  of  a  great  tree, 
from  the  soil,  up  through  the  trunk  Into  the 
branches  of  the  foliage  and  the  fruit.  The 
great  struggling  masses  of  men  who  are  the 
base  of  everything  are  the  dynamic  force 
that  lifts  the  level  of  society.  A  nation  is  as 
great  and  only  as  great  as  its  people. 

The  hope  of  America  is  the  same  as  It  has 
always  been;  the  hope  and  the  confidence 
that  out  of  unknown  homes,  will  come  men 
who  will  constitute  themselves  the  masters 
of  Industry  and  politics. 

It  behooves  us  to  remember  that  a  people 
will  be  saved  by  the  power  that  slumbers 
deep  In  our  nation's  bosom,  or  by  none,  will 
be  renewed  In  hope.  In  conscience.  In  strength, 
by  waters  welling  up  from  Its  own  sweet 
perennial  springs.  Not  from  above;  nor  by 
patronage  of  Its  aristocrats. 
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The  flower  does  not  bear  the  root,  but  the 
root  the  flower.  Everything  that  blooms  in 
beauty  draws  Its  fairness.  Its  vigor,  from  Its 
rooU.  Nothing  living  can  blossom  Into  fruit- 
age unless  through  nourishing  stalks  deep- 
planted  In  the  common  soil. 

The  rose  Is  merely  evidence  of  the  vitality 
of  the  root;  the  real  source  of  its  beauty, 
the  very  blush  It  wears  upon  Its  tender  cheek, 
comes  from  the  silent  sources  of  Ufe  that  He 
hidden  in  the  chemistry  of  the  soil. 

Up  from  the  soil,  up  from  the  silent  bosom 
of  the  earth,  rise  the  cxirrents  of  life  and 
energy  Up  from  the  conmion  soil,  up  from 
Uie  quiet  heart  of  the  people  rise  today's 
streams  of  hope  and  determination,  bound 
to  renew  the  hope  of  humanity  in  Its  labor 
for  peace. 

We  know  from  experience  no  bureaucratic 
government  monopoly,  no  unitarian  social 
institution  can  reform  Itself.  Reform  comes 
only  from  competitive  outsiders  who  force 
efficient  adjustment  to  changing  situations. 
What  can  we  do?  We  can  strike  the  lost 
chord  in  modern  men  and  women.  We  can 
construct  a  widespread  web  of  communi- 
cations, to  political  leaders.  legUlators.  edu- 
cators, the  clergy  and  most  Important,  the 
people.  Imagine  the  Impact  of  writing  200 
million  letters  each  week  to  people  all  over 
the  world,  getting  to  know  and  understand 
each  other  a  little  better. 

We  can  organize  a  kaleidoscope  of  human 
action,  It  can  take  a  thousand  forms  and 
work  in  a  million  ways.  We  can  weld  the 
pubUc  into  an  Island  of  strength  in  a  sea  of 
moral  chaos,  h>'pocracy  and  corruption. 

The  hallowed  dead,  who  a  short  time  ago 
lived  felt  davra,  saw  sunset  glow,  must  not 
have  died  in  vain.  We  the  doers  and  dreamers 
can  sUr  the  social  conscience.  We  will  live 
for  the  Ideals  they  died  for.  We  will  give 
■substance  to  a  new  dream  for  humanity. 

We  will  keep  faith  with  those  who  died, 
nothing  less  is  at  stake  than  the  ultimate 
survival  of  world  civilization.  The  only  limit 
;o  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our 
doubts  of  today.  This  U  the  day  to  remember, 
'he  greatest  power  of  all  for  good  is  the 
power  of  the  people,  no  force  can  stand 
against  it.  Let  us  move  forward  with  a  strong 
and  active  faith.  Who  wUl  answer? 


THE  NEW  WORLD  OP  SPACE 
EXPLORED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  voyage  of  Astronauts  Neil  Armstrong, 
Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrin,  and  Michael  Col- 
ons was  no  mere  adventure.  It  was  no 
mere  lark.  It  was  no  mere  stunt,  such  as 
going  over  Niagara  Palls  in  a  barrel,  or 
walking  over  it  on  a  tightrope,  or  mak- 
ing a  parachute  jump  from  a  high  flying 
plane  into  the  water.  This  was  a  scientific 
journey  of  exploration  to  expand  the 
borders  of  human  achievement  and  hu- 
man knowledge.  The  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who  worked  on  this  project  all 
had  a  hand  in  It.  A  failure  at  any  point 
from  the  newest  apprentice  woiicman  to 
xhe  most  experienced  scientist  would 
have  doomed  the  expedition  to  failure, 
^s  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare,  I  am  proud  of  the 
high  educational  achievements  and  the 
high  labor  standards  that  made  this  ex- 
ploration po^ble. 

For  thousands  of  years,  man  has 
looked  at  the  moon,  dreamed  of  the 
moon,  wondered  If  he  could  go  there, 
wanted  to  go  there,  hoped  to  go  there; 
now  man  has  gone. 

This  voyage  has  answered  the  yearn- 
ing of  the  human  spirit  for  the  unknown, 
for  "that  other  Island."  Now  these  three 


brave,  perfectly  self- disciplined,  able,  ex- 
tremely weU  balanced,  mentally  self- 
poss^sed  young  Americans  have  landed 
on  that  distent  shore.  They  have  touched 
the  rim  of  our  earthly  universe;  they 
have  walked  among  the  stars.  Their 
achievement  is  the  epitome  to  this  point 
in  man's  experience  in  the  world — of 
man's  total  experience.  We  honor  them 
for  journeying  into  the  unknown  and  for 
bringing  back  to  us  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  man's  feeUng  when  he  walks  on 
another  planet. 

On  July  15,  1969,  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  page  19565  a  peti- 
tion from  my  constituents  in  Texas  ask- 
ing that  the  day  man  walked  on  the 
moon  be  declared  a  holiday.  On  July  16, 
President  Nixon  declared  Monday,  July 
21, 1969,  a  day  of  i>articipatlon  for  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  in  man's  first  land- 
ing on  another  celestial  body.  Not  only 
did  this  Nation  part,lcipate ;  virtually  all 
of  mankind  with  access  to  broadcast 
news  media  participated.  Never  in  the 
history  of  mankind  have  so  many  people 
of  so  many  different  nations  participated 
with  such  elation  at  one  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

The  victory  of  Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and 
Collins  was  no  military  victory ;  it  was  no 
conquering  of  people;  it  was  no  laudation 
of  man  over  his  fellow  beings.  It  was  an 
exploration  in  space  for  all  mankind,  a 
conquering  of  space,  a  conquering  of  the 
realm  of  the  unknown,  in  the  hope  that 
man  might  find  there  benefits  to 
humanity. 

Some  writers  say  that  man  seeks  an- 
other Eden.  I  think  that  he  seeks  what- 
ever is  unknown.  It  is  the  intellectual 
curiosity  of  man  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
and  to  apply  those  secrets,  not  selfishly 
to  his  own  use.  but  unselfishly  for  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  commend  Neil  Armstrong, 
Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrin,  and  Michael  Col- 
lins, and  congratulate  NASA  and  all 
those  who  participated,  for  this  great 
achievement  in  the  hlstorj'  of  the  human 
race.  

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWA- 
JALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 


reser\'e  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vrglnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  short  quorum  call,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ABM.   DEFENSE  AND   SECtJHITY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  nuclear  war  today  makes  the 
avoidance  of  war  between  the  nucleai' 
powers  the  only  measure  of  their  mutual 
sGcurltv 

Never  before  have  two  great  nations 
had  such  a  mutuality  of  interest  as  now 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  mutuality  of  self- 
preservation — the  first  law  of  nature  and 
man. 

This  places  a  very  high  value  on  de- 
terrents— deterrents  to  the  initiation  of 
nuclear  war.  This  equation  of  deterrence 
has  particular  application  today  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  the  proposed  deployment  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  weapon  system  is 
considered  in  its  broad  context,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  would  endanger  rather 
than  enhance  our  security.  It  would  likely 
make  an  armaments  llmitetion  agree- 
ment more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
attain,  and  thus  ultimately  could  degrade 
our  deterrence. 

We  foresaw  years  ago  that  our  stra- 
tegic bombers  were  becoming  vulnerable. 
We  decided  to  build  the  Minuteman. 

We  foresaw  the  possible  vulnerability 
of  the  Minuteman,  so  despite  the  great 
cost,  we  built  a  fleet  of  nuclear  missile 
submarines.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  our  of- 
fensive capability  in  this  regard  is  now 
being  augmented  by  replacing  the  Polaris 
missile  with  Poseidon  missiles. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  of 
our  41  nuclear  submarines  may  soon  have 
the  caoabUity  of  destroying  150  cities,  an 
addition  to  all  other  destructive  power, 
it  is  urged  that  we  must  now  deploy  an 
anti-balllstic-missile  system  aroimd  two 
missile  sites  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota. 

This  ABM  system  is  a  weapons  system 
in  search  of  a  mission.  We  have  heard 
every  possible  kind  of  argument  for  it, 
and  many  of  these  are  contradictorj'.  We 
were  told  at  flrst  that  we  had  to  have  an 
ABM  because  of  the  Chinese  threat.  The 
Chinese  do  not  even  have  an  ICBM. 

Next  it  was  said  that  we  had  to  have 
an  ABM  because  the  Russians  had  an 
ABM  of  their  own  around  Moscow.  But 
now  it  is  clear  that  this  system  is  mostly 
of  the  kind  that  we  considered  obsolete 
vears  ago,  and  that  it  has  only  64  inter- 
ceptors to  stop  our  thousands  of  war- 
heads, in  the  event  they  were  used. 
We  were  told  next  that  we  must  have 
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an  ABM  system  because  the  Russians 
were  building  a  missile  defense  through- 
out Russia.  But  now  it  is  clear  that  this 
Tallinn  system  has  no  significant  capa- 
bility against  missiles. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  were  told  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  our  secu- 
rity required  deployment  of  ABMs 
around  25  or  50  cities  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple. Then  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  told 
that  defense  of  the  people  in  our  cities 
Is  Impractical  and  impossible.  Appar- 
ently because  of  a  commotion  in  Boston 
and  Seattle,  it  Is  no  longer  necessary  to 
the  security  of  this  country  that  we  pro- 
tect the  people  of  our  cities. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  begin  to  de- 
ploy the  ABM  so  that  we  can  test  its  op- 
erational capability,  something  that  can 
better  be  done  at  Kwajalein,  where  our 
test  facilities  are  located. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  we  have  to 
protect  our  deterrents.  Even  if  this  were 
necessary,  the  proposal  would  at  the  very 
best,  or  very  most,  involve  only  a  small 
fraction  of  our  nuclear  weapons  and,  ac- 
cording to  many  experts,  ill-suited  to  the 
purpose. 

-  So,-- this  weapons  system,  though 
eagerly  searching  for  a  mission,  surely 
has  not  yet  found  it. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford,  in  a  recent  speech,  said: 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  we  may  never  a.galn 
expect  to  be  In  as  favorable  a  position  as 
we  now  enjoy  for  entry  Into  talks  about  a 
freeze  In  strategic  nuclear  armaments.  Tech- 
nological developments  may  well  make  any 
arms  limitation  agreement  more  difficult  to 
develop  and  enforce  a  year  from  now,  or  6 
months  from  now,  than  It  Is  today. 

The  Senate  has  ratified  a  treaty,  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  which 
oblisates  us  to  enter  into  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations for  a  limitation  of  the  nuclear 
armaments  race.  The  conference,  we 
hope,  is  soon  to  begin.  The  18-nation 
Disarmament  Conference  is  underway  in 
Geneva.  Yet  another  escalation  in  the 
nuclear  armaments  race  is  now 
proposed. 

Our  real  security  rests  in  stopping  the 
nuclear  armaments  race,  not  in  promot- 
ing it. 

The  Constitution  assigns  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  responsibility  of  being  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  assigns  to 
the  Congress  the  broad  responsibility  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
gsn'^ral  welfare  of  the  United  States" 
and  the  specific  powers  "to  raise  and  sup- 
port armi'-s"  and  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy." 

The  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
provir'e.  through  legislation,  for  the 
com-^on  defense  is  not  optional  but  obli- 
gatory and  carries  with  it,  pursuant  to 
the  prin?iple  of  the  separation  of  powers, 
the  dutv  to  reach  Independent  judg- 
ments. The  powers  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment were  deliberately  divided  be- 
cause, as  Madison  wrote  in  the 
Federalist: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judiciary,  in  the  same  hands, 
whether  of  one.  a  few.  or  many,  and  whether 
hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective,  may 
Justly  be  pronounced  the  very  deflnltlon  of 
tyranny. 


There  are  other  definitions  of  tyr- 
anny— and  other  forms.  The  strong  can 
be  tyrannical— but  so  can  the  weak. 
Pride  often  tyrannizes — and  so  does  fear. 

William  Pitt  once  said: 

Necessity  Is  the  argument  of  tyrants,  It  Is 
the  creed  of  slaves. 

Tyranny  has  been  called  the  anti- 
thesis of  law;  it  might  also  be  called  the 
enemy  of  choice. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  now  facing  a 
choice.  We  must  choose  wisely  and  not 
under  the  compulsion  of  pride  or  fear. 

The  Congress  is  now  in  the  process  of 
discharging  its  responsibility  through  its 
annual  review  of  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  authority  and  funds  to  be  al- 
located to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  at  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki — the  only  times  they 
have  ever  been  used  in  warfare — ushered 
In  a  new  age  in  the  development  of  arms 
and  armaments.  But  compared  to  the 
destructive  power  of  the  nuclear  wea- 
pons now  in  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  atomic 
bombs  of  Hiroshima  vintage  are  as  but 
mere  toys.  The  awesome  destructive 
power  of  modem  weapons  employing  the 
principles  of  hydrogen  explosion,  and  the 
capacity  of  both  ourselves  and  the  So- 
viets to  produce  and  deliver  them  has 
led  to  the  kind  of  arms  stalemate  that 
has  aptly  been  called  "a  balance  of  ter- 
ror." The  sophisticated  nuclear  devices 
deployed  today  in  silos  and  in  sub- 
marines, as  well  as  in  long-range 
bombers,  are  perhaps  the  first  weapons 
of  which  it  might  accurately  be  said  that 
they  were  produced,  not  for  use  in  war, 
but  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war.  Ra- 
tional men  of  whatever  persuasion  are 
bound  to  understand  that  there  can  be 
no  winner  in  a  nuclear  exchange.  Surely 
the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin,  our  major 
nuclear  adversaries,  understand  this,  and 
I  daresay  that  the  leaders  in  Peking  will 
understand  it  as  their  nuclear  capability 
becomes  more  sophisticated  and  as  they 
join  the  still  limited  club  composed  of 
major  nuclear  powers. 

All  this  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  we  do  not  produce  and  deploy  nu- 
clear weapons  to  further  any  desire  on 
our  part  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
anyone  else.  We  produce  and  deploy  nu- 
clear weapons  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  any  potential  enemy  that 
a  nuclear  attack  upon  tlie  United  States 
will  bring  sure  and  sudden  destruction 
upon  the  attacker. 

Today  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets  have  what  can  properly  be  called 
a  credible  deterrent.  We  have  the  capac- 
ity, even  though  struck  a  mighty  first 
blow,  to  retaliate  sufBciently  to  destroy 
any  attacker — and  our  leaders  would 
have,  I  believe,  the  will  to  retaliate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  could  like- 
wise inflict  upon  us  so  much  damage  in 
the  way  of  lives  and  destruction  as  to 
make  meaningless  any  discussion  of  who 
might  be  the  winner  of  a  nuclear  conflict. 
Thus,  the  basic  imderlylng  issue  In  the 
debate  on  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  is 
whether  deployment  of  this  system,  as 
proposed  by  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  would  enhance  or 
damage  our  chances  of  avoiding  nuclear 


war  and  the  devastation  that  nuclear 
war  would  bring.  This  was  the  theme  that 
underlay  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  system  as  presented  to  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee,  and  this  is  why  i 
stated  to  Secretary  Laird  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  that  I 
wished  to  "join  issue"  with  him  on  this, 
his  principal  argument. 

Although  proponents  of  ABM  deploy- 
ment still  from  time  to  time  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  mission  of  defending  against 
a  Chinese  attack  in  the  1970  time  period 
and  to  defense  against  accidental 
launches,  neither  of  these  alleged  mis- 
sions for  Safeguard  is  seriously  advanced 
as  justification  for  deployment.  Mili- 
tarily, proponents  rely  almost  entirely 
upon  the  mission  of  defending  Minute- 
man  missiles  from  possible  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  justification  for  ABM 
deployment. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  let  us  examine 
this  proposal  in  the  light  of  the  only  true 
measure  of  whether  it  will  enhance  the 
security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — will  tlie  proposed  ABM  deploy- 
ment aid  our  efforts  to  avoid  the  out- 
break of  nuclear  war?  Will  Safeguard 
make  more  credible  our  capacity  and  our 
will  to  retaliate  and  thus  deter  a  would- 
be  attacker  from  launching  an  attack  he 
might  otherwise  launch? 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  an 
ABM  system  is  not  needed  to  establish  or 
preserve  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  and 
that  it  would  not  effectively  contribute  to 
our  deterrent  if  a  need  could  be  estab- 
lished. Further,  it  is  my  view  that  de- 
ployment of  Safeguard  at  this  time  would 
Intensify  the  arms  race,  make  more  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  the  attainment  of 
an  arms  limitation  agreement,  and  thus 
imperil,  rather  than  enhance,  the  se- 
curity of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  characteristics  of  a  credible  de- 
terrent include  both  the  capacity  to  re- 
taliate and  the  will  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  we  possess  the  capability 
and  the  will  to  use  it — It  is  also  necessary 
that  potential  adversaries  know  that  we 
have  the  capability  and  that  they  be- 
lieve we  would  employ  it.  Thus,  in  order 
to  analyze  the  effect  of  Safeguard  de- 
ployment it  is  necessary  that  we  consider 
not  only  what  it  is  and  what  it  might  be 
capable  of  doing,  but  also  how  it  might 
be  regarded  by  the  Soviets  and  what 
would  be  their  reaction  to  it. 

In  fact,  granted  all  the  assumptions  of 
ABM  proponents  concerning  the  threat, 
a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  deploy- 
ment of  any  kind  of  defensive  missile  sys- 
tem would  actually  degrade  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterrents.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  effectiveness  of  our  deter- 
rents is  a  function  of  both  our  capability 
and  our  will.  No  matter  how  many  weap- 
ons might  survive  an  attack,  their  exist- 
ence will  not  effectively  deter  a  would- 
be  aggressor  unless  he  believes  we  would 
use  them  to  retaliate.  If  we  possess  only 
offensive  missiles,  then  the  only  means 
we  would  have  with  which  to  respond  to 
an  attack  would  be  the  counterattack.  If 
an  aggressor  should  conclude  that  we 
might  delay  launching  missiles  at  him 
until  we  learned  the  results  of  our  ef- 
forts to  shoot  down  the  missiles  he  had 
launched  at  us,  he  might  more  readily 
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conclude  that  he  could  attack  without 
unacceptable  risk  of  damage  to  himself. 
Many  military  tacticians  have  relied  on 
the  adage  that  "the  best  defense  is  a 
good  offense."  and,  until  recently,  this 
has  been  the  approved  concept  of  our 
nuclear  defense  posture.  Now,  apparent- 
ly, the  administration  professes  to  be- 
lieve we  can  no  longer  rely  on  this  con- 
cept because  it  presumably  believes  that 
our  offense  is  not  good  enough.  I  do  not 
agree.  If  any  aggressor  knows  that  the 
only  way  we  can  react  is  to  send  death 
and  destruction  his  way.  he  is  more  likely 
to  use  restraint  than  if  he  is  permitted  to 
think  we  may  have  a  choice  between  de- 
fense and  offense. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  me  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  as  they  appear 
from  evidence  submitted  to  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  that  this  Nation  does 
not  need  the  Safeguard  system  to  pre- 
serve the  credibility  of  our  retaliatory 
capability;  that  the  proposed  plan  would, 
at  best,  be  only  marginally  effective  and 
quite  expensive;  and  that  its  deployment 
well  might  degrade  credibility  of  our  de- 
termination to  retaliate.  On  this  basis, 
some  might  argue  that  we  should  go 
ahead  because  we  just  might  be  wrong 
about  our  nuclear  strength  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviets  and  that  no  harm  could  come 
from  adding  defensive  capability  to  our 
offensive  capability. 

But  much  more  than  just  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  simis  of  money 
is  involved.  Continued  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  constitutes  inherent 
danger  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The 
action-reaction  phenomenon  that  has 
characterized  the  arms  race  for  the  past 
two  decades  has  already  resulted  in  the 
production  and  deployment  by  both  our- 
selves and  the  Soviets  of  sufficient  weap- 
ons to  destroy  each  other  many  times 
over. 

If  this  madness  continues,  it  may  well 
be.  as  Dr.  Herbert  York  puts  it.  that  we 
shall  have  to  rely  upon  machines  to  deter- 
mine whether  doomsday  has  arrived. 

The  Disarmament  Subcommittee, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  held 
a  series  of  hearings  on  how  to  protect  and 
defend  the  United  States,  at  which  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem were  heard.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard, and  Gerard  Smith.  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  others  presented  the  administration's 
case  before  the  subcommittee.  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  did  so  before  the  full  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  And  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  CIA  Director  Richard 
Helms  discussed  various  questions  re- 
lating to  the  ABM  before  the  full  commit- 
tee in  a  classified  executive  hearing,  a 
sanitized  transcript  of  which  is  on  each 
Senator's  desk.  The  outside  experts  who 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  were: 

Dr.  Hans  Bethe  of  Cornell  University, 
former  director  of  the  Theoretical 
Physics  Division  at  Los  Alamos,  member 
of  President  Eisenhower's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  physics  In  1967. 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Brennan,  of  the  Hud- 
son Institute,  a  past  president  of  the 
institute. 


Dr.  Daniel  J.  Fink,  of  General  Electric, 
former  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Dr.  Carl  Kaysen,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton 
University,  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Kennedy  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  MIT,  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Elsenhower  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  of  Har- 
vard University,  President  Eisenhower's 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  member  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  in  both  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  administra- 
tions. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky.  director, 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center, 
Stanford  University,  member  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
tni  t  \jp^ 

Dr.  George  W.  J.  Rathjens  of  MIT, 
Director  of  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation 
Division  of  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses,  former  Chief  Scientist  for  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
Department  of  Defense  and  also  former 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Ruina  of  MIT,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  and  former  president  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analyses. 

Dr.  Marshall  D.  Shulman,  director  of 
the  Russian  Institute,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Allen  S.  Whiting,  Center  for  Chi- 
nese Studies,  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Herbert  York,  of  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego,  former  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  member 
of  President  Eisenhower's  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  provost  of 
MIT.  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Kennedy  for  Science  and  Technology. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  associate  director 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
University  of  California  and  former 
director  of  the  Livermore  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Homig,  vice  president, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Johnson  for  Science  and 
Technology  and  presently  a  consultant 
at  large  to  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Dr.  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald,  vice 
chancellor.  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  former  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  and  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wigner,  professor  of 
mathematical  physics,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Physics  in  1963. 

Collectively,  these  men  represent  great 
wisdom  and  experience  in  scientific  and 
foreign  policy  matters.  All  of  them  have 
held  high  government  positions.  All  are 
recognized  and  acknowledged  leaders  in 
their  fields.  Not  all  of  them  were  opposed 
to  the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem but  most  of  them  were,  as  will  be 
clear  from  my  remarks  today,  and  among 


those  opposed  were  all  four  former  Presi- 
dential Science  Advisers — Drs.  Kistia- 
kowsky, Killian,  Wiesner,  and  Homig. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  March  21,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  listed  five  objectives  of  the  so- 
called  Safeguard  system.  For  the  sake  of 
orderly  examination.  I  will  discuss  them 
in  the  order  in  which  he  listed  them,  not 
in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

The  first  objective  was  described  by 
Secretary  Laird  as  follows:  He  told  the 
subcommittee. 

It  clearly  rejects  a  provocative  expansion 
Into  a  heavy  defense  of  our  cities  against 
a  Soviet  attack. 

Secretary  Laird  then  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that,  first,  the  original  Sentinel 
system  could  have  been  construed  as  a 
provocative  deployment  because  it  would 
have  been  deployed  around  cities.  The 
Soviets  could  thus  have  concluded  that 
it  was  aimed  at  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  strike  first  because  we  would  be 
able  to  defend  against  a  retaliatory  at- 
tack. The  Safeguard  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  con.sti-ued  as  pro- 
vocative because  it  protects  missile  sites 
which  shows  that  we  are  interested  only 
in  insuring  that  a  Soviet  first  strike  ' 
could  not  destroy  our  capacity  to  re- 
taliate: and  second,  thus,  the  Safeguard 
system's  "direction  is  away  from  arms 
escalation"  because  it  will  "require  no 
reaction  at  all  from  the  Soviet  Union — 
provided  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  respon- 
sible deterrent  nuclear  war  policy,  as  we 
do  here  in  the  United  States." 

The  subcommittee  hearings  brought 
out  the  following  points  regarding  this 
first  objective  listed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
declared    that    the    decision    to    deploy 
Safeguard  "rejects  a  provocative  expan- 
sion into  a  heavy  defense  of  our  cities," 
merely  declaring  that  a  decision  is  not 
provocative   obviously   does   not   insure 
that  others  will  agree  with  that  declara- 
tory judgment.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  we  can  de- 
liver, and  the  further  fact  that  we  have 
more  than  enough  nuclear  warheads  to 
destroy  the  50  largest  cities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  many  times  over,  we  regard  their 
ability  to  deploy  about  the  same  number 
of  ICBM's  as  we  have  deployed,  and  their 
construction  of  a  primitive  and  ineffec- 
tive ABM  system  around  one  of  their  cit- 
ies, as  provocative.  At  least,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  provoked  into  recom- 
mending the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, justifying  it  on  many  grounds,  as 
will  be  clear  in  my  remarks,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  ground  that  the  Soviets  are 
deploying    a    number   of    missiles    with 
large    megaton     warheads    similar.     It 
should  be  noted,  to  the  Titan  II  missiles 
that  we  decided  years  ago  were  not  as 
effective   as   Minuteman   missiles    with 
smaller  warheads.  We  have  a  tendency 
to  regard  the  deployment  of  almost  any 
Soviet   weapon   or   weapons   system   as 
provocative.  Why  should  they  not  regard 
as  provocative  our   deployment   of   an 
ABM  system  which  is  more  effective  than 
theirs  and  will  have  many  times  more 
interceptors? 
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Was  the  Sentinel  system  rejected,  or 
to  put  it  more  accurately,  amended,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  considered  it  provoca- 
tive— or  because  the  Americans  it  was 
designed  to  protect  considered  it  provo- 
cative? The  Secretary  of  Defense  told 
the  subcommittee  that  the  fact  the  de- 
cision to  amend  the  Sentinel  system  was 
announced  soon  after  public  protests 
against  the  construction  of  certain  sites 
was  "coincidental"  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. The  coincidence,  I  must  admit, 
strains  my  credulity. 

I  also  find  it  difBcult  to  understand 
why  the  Soviets  should  agree  with  Secre- 
tary Laird  that  we  have  a  "responsible" 
deterrent  policy  and  that  therefore  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  system  will 
not  "require"  them  to  react.  As  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out,   we  first  developed 
multiple  reentry  vehicles,  or  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  then  multiple  independently- 
targeted  reentry  vehicles,  or  MIRV's,  as 
well  as  Poseidon  missiles  on  our  subma- 
rines in  response  to  their  development  of 
an  ABM  system.  Secretary  Laird  was  the 
sole  Mtness  to  deny  that  our  MIRV  was 
"a  response  to  their  ABM.  He  claimed  that 
MIRV  was  "not  related  to  Galosh" — the 
ABM  system  partially  deployed  around 
Moscow — "because  we  started  appropri- 
ating funds  for  the  development  of  this 
program  prior  to  the  time  we  knew  Ga- 
losh was  in  being."  But  his  own  deputy, 
Mr.  Packard,  does  not  agree,  for  when 
talking  about  the  Soviet  installation  of 
"an  ABM  system  around  Moscow"  he 
commented  that  "we  had  a  proper  coun- 
ter to  the  Soviet  moves  and  possible  in- 
tentions for  we  were  developing  multiple 
guided  warheads  that  could  be  installed 
on  strategic  missiles."  and  he  made  it 
plain  that  in  his  mind  there  was  "no 
question  that  the  appropriate  response 
to  the  ABM  defense  of  cities  is  a  large 
number  of  small  multiple  warheads."  Dr. 
Kistiakowsky  said  flatly  that  the  devel- 
opment of  MIRV's  was  undertaken  "upon 
learning  of  the  start  of  the  deployment 
of  the  Soviet  ABM."  And  both  General 
Wheeler  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Cha- 
fee,  in  their  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  that  the  devel- 
opment of  Poseidon  was  necessai7  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  ABM  system.  I  quote 
General  Wheeler's  statement: 

Poseidon  Is  necessary  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  our  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  against  Soviet  targets  as  they  be- 
come defended  by  antl-ballistlc  missiles. 

I  now  quote  Secretary  Chafee: 
Therefore,  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  Insure  that  we  anticipate  Soviet  techno- 
logical advances  and  avoid  the  loss  of  our 
deterrent  effectiveness.  Such  a  development 
:s  the  Navy's  Poseidon  missile,  designed  to 
maintain  the  effectiveness  of  our  sea-based 
strategic  weapons  despite  the  introduction  of 
Soviet  antl-balllstlc  missile  systems.  The  Po- 
seidon weapon  system  will  be  ready  to  meet 
this  threat  and  to  continue  the  sea-based 
deterrent  strength  that  has  been  so  Impor- 
tant to  our  security  In  the  sixties. 

Thus,  anticipating  an  effective  Soviet 
missile  defense — anticipating  a  fact  that 
is  not  yet  a  fact — we  began  to  deploy 
weapons  to  neutralize  that  defense. 
Paced  with  part  of  an  ABM  system 
around  only  one  Soviet  city,  Moscow — 
the  so-called  Galosh  system  of  64  de- 


fensive missiles,  to  use  the  flgiire  pro- 
vided by  Secretary  Laird,  which  would 
be  ineffective  against  an  American  mis- 
sile attack  of  more  than  64  missiles  or  a 
smaller  number  of  American  missiles 
using  s(^hlsticated  penetration  aids — we 
began  the  steps  which  could  increase  the 
number  of  our  targetable  missile  war- 
heads by  fitting  land-  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles with  between  three  and  10  or  more 
multiple  independently  targeted  war- 
heads. And  now,  anticipating  a  future 
Sonet  threat  to  our  land-based  mis- 
siles— again  anticipating  a  fact  that  is 
not  yet  a  fact — we  propose  to  deploy 
Safeguard  to  defend  against  that  unreal- 
ized capability.  Given  our  reaction  to 
anticipated  Soviet  developments  in  the 
weapons  field,  how  can  we  expect  them 
not  to  react  in  anticipation  of  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  ours? 

Dr  Herbert  York  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

So  one  today  can  outline  in  detail  what 
kind  of  a  chain  reaction  a  Sentinel  or  a  hard- 
point   defense  deployment  would  lead   to. 

Dr.  York  termed  the  view  that  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  chain  reac- 
tion the  "fallacy  of  the  last  move" — the 
assumption  that  we  could  make  a  move 
in  the  nuclear  weapons  field  and  expect 
that  our  nuclear  adversary  would  not 
react.  And  proceeding  with  phase  I  of 
the  Safeguard  system — the  deployment 
of  defensive  missiles  around  two  com- 
plexes of  offensive  missile  sites — is,  of 
course,  not  one  last  move  but  two,  for 
there  is  little  reason  for  the  Soviets  to 
assume  that  we  will  not  proceed  to  phase 
II  and  the  deployment  of  defensive  mis- 
siles in  12  sites  throughout  the  country 
and  around  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  explaining  the  "option"  to  move  to  a 
.second  phase,  Mr.  Packard  showed  the 
subcommittee  a  chart  which  called  for 
constructing  the  full  number  of  12  sites 
if  there  were  a  "greater"  Soviet  subma- 
rine threat  to  the  SAC  bomber  force  or 
if  the  "Chinese  ICBM  threat  continues 
to  increase."  Surely  we  caianot  expect  the 
Soviet  Union   to  stop   their  production 
of   Polaris-type  submarines   when   they 
have  only  eight  and  we  have  41  and  when 
we  are  in  the  process  of  replacing  Polaris 
with  Poseidon,  which  will  multiply  the 
number  of  our  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles by  a  factor  of  10  or  more.  And  as  the 
Chinese  are  still  testing  missiles,  but  do 
not  yet  have  an  ICBM,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  "Chinese  ICBM  threat"  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  Thus,  if  the  "option" 
to  complete  the  12-site  system  is  condi- 
tioned on  either  a  Soviet  attempt  to  nar- 
row the  gap  beitween  their  nuclear  mis- 
sile submarine  capability  and  ours,  or  on 
a  Chinese  attempt  to   deploy  ICBM's, 
there  is  no  "option"  at  all,  as  far  as  mov- 
ing to  phase  11  is  concerned.  That  "op- 
tion" is,  rather,  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Expecting  the  Soviets  not  to  react  to 
our  deplojTnent  of  an  ABM  system,  im- 
plies— it  seems  to  me — a  faith  in  Soviet 
restraint  completely  at  variance  with  the 
administration's  view  of  other  aspects 
of  Soviet  behavior.  I  will  discuss  at  a 
further   point   Secretary   Laird's   com- 
ments on  the  increasing  Soviet  military 
threat,  a  development  that  he  considers 
to  be  the  very  denial  of  restraint.  How 


can  the  administration  expect  the  Soviet'^ 
to  be  so  restrained  as  not  to  react  to  our 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system 
when  the  administration  rests  its  case 
for  Safeguard  deployment  on  the  lack 
of  Soviet  restraint  in  military  spending 
and  in  the  development  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  missiles?  Is  this  selective  re- 
straint a  verifiable  and  predictable  chai  - 
acteristic  of  Soviet  behavior  and,  if  so, 
how  has  it  been  verified  and  on  what 
assurance  can  it  be  predicted?  Or  is  it 
a  combination  of  wishful  thinking,  self- 
deception,  and  artful — but  fallacious- 
argumentation?  Which  is  it?  It  cannot 
be  both. 

So  much  for  Secretary  Laird's  first 
stated  objective.  I  turn  now  to  the  sec- 
ond objective  which  is  the  principal 
ground  on  which  the  administrations 
argument  for  Safeguard',  rests.  Secretary 
Laird  said  about  the  Safeguard: 

It  offers  more  protection,  as  needed,  to  our 
deterrent  forces. 

In  his  statement  before  the  committee 
he  restated  this  objective  by  saying  that 
the  chief  value  of  the  Safeguard  system 
was  that  it  "protected  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent."  The  Secretary  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary  explained  that: 

First.  Tlie  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
depends  on  how  many  of  our  offensive 
Minuteman  missiles  can  survive  a  first- 
strike  nuclear  attack,  for  in  order  to 
deter  a  potential  attacker  that  attacker 
must  be  positive  that  enough  missiles  or 
bombers  will  survive  to  destroy  him. 

Second.  The  Soviet  Union  has  decided 
to  develop  a  first-strike  capability.  There 
is  no  other  explanation  for  the  recent 
increase  above  200  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  SS-9  missiles,  a  missile  able  to 
carry  up  to  a  25-megaton  warhead,  which 
is  a  larger  megatonnage  than  that  re- 
quired to  destroy  cities  but  is  of  the  size 
required  to  destroy  hardened  missile 
sites.  There  had  been  a  "feeling,"  as  Mr. 
Packard  put  it: 

The  (number  of)  SS-9  was  going  to  level 
off  at  a  number  somewhere  below  200. 

Furthennore,  the  Soviets  are  testing 
multiple  warheads  on  the  SS-9.  To  quote 
the  Secretary  directly: 

With  the  large  tonnage  the  Soviets  have 
they  are  going  for  our  missiles  and  they  are 
going  for  a  first-strike  capability.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that. 


Third.  Our  Polaris  submarines  by 
themselves  will  not  be  a  "sufficient  and 
credible  deterrent"  from  1972  on. 

Fourth.  Our  bombers  are  vulnerable  to 
missile  attack  on  the  ground  unless  they 
receive  sufficient  advance  warning.  The 
long-range  perimeter  acquisition  radars, 
which  are  part  of  the  Safeguard  system, 
would  give  our  bombers  "greater  warn- 
ing time"  against  long-range  missile  at- 
tacks.  Furthermore,    the   Soviets   have 
launched  eight  or  nine  nuclear  missile 
submarines  and  can  now  build  "one  a 
month,"  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  told 
the  subcommittee  on  March  21,  or  eight 
per  year,  as  he  told  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  May  22.  If 
large    numbers    of    Soviet    submarines 
carrying  missiles  are  stationed  close  to 
our  shores,  the  short  flight  time  of  these 
missiles  to  our  bomber  bases  would  re- 
duce the  takeoff  time  available  to  our 
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bombers.  These  missile-carrying  sub- 
marines thus  limit  the  potential  effective- 
ness of  our  bomber  force.  The  Soviets  are 
outspending  us  in  both  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defensive  forces  by  a  ratio  of  2 
lo  1 — 4  to  1  in  proportion  to  GNP — and. 
as  of  today,  "have  in  being  and  under 
construction  more  ICBM  launchers  than 
the  1,054  possessed  by  the  United  States." 
Fifth.  If  we  do  not  deploy  an  ABM 
system,  but  merely  continue  research 
and  development,  we  would  be  left,  in  the 
words  of  Secretary  Laird,  "with  no  op- 
lion  to  provide  defense  for  our  deterrent 
on  the  schedule  that  might  be  required 
by  the  Soviet  threat  if  we  do  not  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  limit- 
ing strategic  forces."  If  we  build  only  a 
prototype  ABM  installation  at  this  point, 
and  hold  up  deployment  until  the  pro- 
totype had  been  tested,  we  would  delay 
any  kind  of  an  ABM  system  by  "3  or 
more  years,"  to  quote  Secretary  Laird. 

Sixth.  For  all  of   the  above  reasons, 
the  decision  to  deploy  carmot  be  delayed 
Dcyond  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  re- 
vealed that: 

First.  The  Safeguard  system  will,  in 
phase  I,  protect,  as  Secretarj-  Laird 
stated  the  case,  "30  percent  of  our  Min- 
utemen."  But  even  assuming  that  this 
statement  is  correct — which  I  assume 
only  for  purposes  of  argument — why  is 
:t  so  important  to  protect  30  percent  of 
our  Minutemen?  The  implication  is  that 
the  Soviets  could  destroy  the  remaining 
TO  percent  of  our  1,000  Minutemen;  our 
41  Polaris  submarines  each  of  which  now 
carries  16  missiles  but  which  will,  in  the 
near  future,  carry  at  least  160  warheads: 
and  our  650  intercontinental  bombers. 

Second.  But  are  we  protecting  even 
30  percent  of  our  Minutemen?  Testifying 
oefore  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Dr.  Panofsky  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
ection  offered  by  the  Safeguard  system 
m  phase  I  could  be  offset  by  an  increase 
:n  Soviet  offensive  forces  of  only  a  small 
percentage.  Even  in  phase  II,  according 
ro  Dr.  Panofsky,  given  the  limited  num- 
oer  of  Spartan  and  Sprint  defensive  mis- 
siles in  the  Safeguard  system,  our  Safe- 
-luard  could  be  offset  by  a  Soviet  offen- 
sive increase  "on  the  order  of  10  per- 
:ent." 

Third.   The  administration  contends, 
and  I  agree,  that  the  credibility  of  our 
ieterrent  depends  on  a  potential  adver- 
sary's sure  knowledge  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  deliverable  nuclear  weap- 
iDs  will  survive  an  attack  to  be  able  to 
nflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the  at- 
acking  country.  That  being  so,  it  is  ob- 
ious    that    a    nuclear    attack    on    the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  massive 
aid  synchronized  for  it  to  succeed  in  de- 
stroying our  deterrent  whether  or  not 
ve  have  an  ABM  defense  system.  Most. 
f  not  all,  of  our  Minuteman  missiles, 
.='olaris  submarines  on  station,  and  stra- 
egic   bombers    would    have    to   be    de- 
stroyed— enough  of  them  destroyed  at 
iny  rate,  to  render  retaliation  ineffective. 
Dr.  Panofsky  expressed  "considerable 
skepticism"  to  the   subcommittee  that 
an  attack  of  the  kind  envisaged  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  witnesses  could 
be  mounted  by  the  Soviets  with  any  con- 
iidence   of   success."   Testifying   before 


the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he  went 
further.  He  called  a  first  strike  threat 
an  "extremely  implausible  projection  of 
our  available  intelligence,  including  that 
concerning  the  SS-9,"  said  that  he  knew 
of  "no  technical  prospects  or  of  any  cur- 
rent intelligence"  indicating  a  threat  to 
Polaris  and  argued  that  destruction  of 
both  bombers  and  land-based  missiles 
together  was  itself  "extremely  implau- 
sible." Dr.  Wiesner  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviets  would  also  need  "large  numbers 
of  high-accuracy  multitude  warheads,  a 
much  better  air  defense  system,  an  ef- 
fective ASW  capability  and  a  truly  effec- 
tive nationwide  ABM  system."  He  added : 
Clearly  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  from  Hav- 
ing these  combined  cafjabllltles  now,  and 
there  is  essentially  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  move  into  such  a  position  by  1975 
or  even  later. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  Safeguard  system  would 
work  at  all,  given  the  highly  complicated 
technology  involved  in  what  Dr.  Wiesner 
has  called  the  most  sophisticated  and 
intricate  system  that  man  has  attempted 
to  build.  Now  I  do  not  make  any  pre- 
tense at  being  a  physicist,  a  mathema- 
tician, or  an  engineer.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  I  am  going  to  be  faced  with  the  le- 
sponsibility  of  having  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  providing  funds  for  a  system 
which  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  per- 
sonally will  or  will  not  work.  It  would 
certainly  seem  to  me  that  I  would  bt* 
acting  irresponsibly  if  I  were  to  ignoie 
expert  scientific  opinion.  Yet  a  number 
of  scientists — among  the  most  eminent 
in  our  country — told  the  subcommittee 
that  they  had  grave  doubts  about  the 
system  from  a  purely  technical  point  oi 
view.  Dr.  York,  a  former  Director  ol  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  a  •catastrophic  fail- 
ure" in  which  no  interceptors  at  all 
might  fire.  Dr.  Kistiakowsky,  a  former 
Presidential  science  adviser,  agreed  viih 
Dr.  York  that^ 

Massive  failure  cannot  be  excluded  for  a 
system  that  must  function  the  ver\  rirst 
time  It  is  tried  out  as  a  whole. 

Some  scientists  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  argued  that  further 
lesearch  and  development  was  necessary 
to  develop  a  more  efficient  system.  Dr. 
Panofsky  called  the  Safeguard  a  poor 
engineering  decision  because  it  took  the 
components  from  the  Sentinel  system, 
which  had  been  designed  to  defend 
cities,  which  are  soft  targets,  and  used 
them  for  the  different  purpose  of  a  hard 
point  defense  system.  While  it  is  neces- 
sary to  intercept  at  high  altitudes  to 
protect  cities,  he  pointed  out,  missiles 
attacking  hard  point  targets  can  be  in- 
tercepted at  low  altitudes,  which  means 
that  the  system  designed  for  hard  point 
defense — including  the  radar  compo- 
nents— can  be  simpler  and  less  expen- 
sive than  the  system  designed  to  defend 
cities  or  soft  targets.  Summing  up  his 
argument,  he  said  that  "did  not  make 
sense"  to  take  a  city  defense  system  and 
give  it  a  dual  capability  of  hard  point  de- 
fense and  bomber  defense,  and  that  if 
we  needed  a  hard  p>oint  defense  system, 
one  should  be  specifically  designed  for 
that  purpose. 

Dr.  Hornig  remarked : 


But  the  uneasy  feeling  persists  In  my  mind 
that,  although  Presidents  may  change,  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  may  come  and  go,  and 
the  philosophies  enunciated  by  our  political 
leaders  may  change,  the  design  of  our  ABM 
system  hardly  changes  at  all.  It  Includes 
the  same  radars,  the  same  rockets  and  large- 
ly the  same  deployment  which  was  contem- 
plated for  the  "heavy"  defense. 

Safeguard  continues  to  look  like  a  first 
step  toward  a  much  bigger,  much  more  ex- 
pensive and  stUl  Ineffective  system. 

A  number  of  witnesses  commented  on 
one  particularly  ill-designed  component 
of  the  Safeguard,  ill-designed  given  the 
declared  objective  of  the  system:  the 
missile  site  radar.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  radar  was  badly  matched  to  a  de- 
fense of  missile  silos  because  it  was  far 
more  vulnerable  than  the  silos  them- 
selves. It  cannot  be  hardened;  it  has  far 
less  resistance  to  shock  wave  or  nuclear 
blast  than  a  missile;  and  there  is  only 
one  per  Safeguard  site.  Thus,  it  would  be 
a  prime  target  for  the  attacker  because  if 
the  radars  were  destroyed  the  whole  sys- 
tem would  collapse.  The  radars  are  thus  a 
useful  target  for  the  smaller  Soviet  SS-11 
missiles,  and  there  are  far  more  SS-11 
missiles  than  SS-9  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
inventor^'.  Hence,  the  SS-ll's  could 
knock  out  the  Safeguard  system  by  blind- 
ing it  so  that  Safeguard  would  not  be 
able  to  neutralize  a  single  SS-9  missile. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  system 
will  go  into  production  before  the  compo- 
nents have  even  been  assembled  and  be- 
fore some  have  even  been  built — the  Par 
radar  being  a  case  in  point — that  there 
are  no  working  examples  of  computer 
programs  of  the  scale  required  by  the 
Safeguard  system,  and  that  furthermore 
the  computer  will  never  be  able  to  be 
tested  in  its  operational  environment  be- 
cause of  the  impossibihty  of  simulating 
nuclear  attack.  Even  Dr.  Teller,  an  advo- 
cate of  deployment,  explained  that  he 
favored  deployment  because  of  the  value 
of  the  experience  that  a  "pilot  opera- 
tion" would  provide.  Admitting  that  "we 
do  not  know  whether  defense  or  addi- 
tional offensive  force  will  be  cheaper  and 
more  effective,"  he  concluded  that  "we 
shall  never  find  out  unless  we  make  an 
actual  attempt"  by  deploying.  Dr.  Teller 
subsequently  defined  the  difference  be- 
tween his  position  and  that  of  Dr.  Wies- 
ner in  two  sentences: 

He  says  research  and  development.  I  say 
pilot  operation. 

To  which  Dr.  Wiesner  replied  that 
testing  could  be  done  more  effectively  at 
Kwajalein. 

I  will  turn  now  to  the  assertion  that  I 
have  said  I  regard  as  the  principal 
ground  on  which  the  administration's 
case  must  stand  or  fall:  the  statement 
by  the  Secretarj*  of  Defense: 

with  the  large  tonnage  the  Soviets  have 
they  are  going  for  our  missiles  and  they  are 
going  for  a  first-strike  capability.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that. 

The  Secretary  is  quite  wrong  in  at 
least  one  respect,  for  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  whether  the  Soviets  are  going 
for  a  first-strike  capability.  That  judg- 
ment is  not  supported  by  intelligence 
authorities,  for  example.  The  U.S.  In- 
telligence Board,  our  top  intelligence 
body,  h£is  never  so  found.  Nor  is  that 
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statement  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Only  some  2  weeks  after  Secre- 
tary Laird's  statement,  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  in  a  press  conference: 

I  have  difficulty  In  believing  that  the  So- 
viet Union  could  Initiate  a  first  strike  .  .  . 
Certainly  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  deploying  SS-9s  .  .  .  And 
I  think  when  we  enter  the  SALT  (Strategic 
Arms  Limitation)  talks,  one  of  the  first 
questions  we  want  to  raise  with  them  Is  why. 
Why  would  you  have  a  25-megaton  missile? 
But  Insofar  as  whether  they  are  doing  It  with 
the  Intention  of  actually  having  a  first  strike. 
I  don't  believe  that. 

If  there  were  "no  question"  about  the 
Soviets  "going  for  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity." the  Secretary  of  State  would  hardly 
have  spoken  as  he  did.  And  If  there  is  a 
question  in  his  mind,  is  there  any  reason 
why  tlie  rest  of  us  should  not  wonder? 

But  there  are  questions  not  only  in  the 
executive  branch,  but  also  in  the  mind  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  a  closed 
meeting  of  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  June  23,  Secretary  Laird 
suddenly  changed  his  definition  of  first 
strlk^:^-changed  it  from  the  generally 
understood  concept  of  a  knockout  blow 
to  the  more  limited  meaning  of  ability  to 
attack  our  hardened  missile  sites.  In 
my  opinion,  he  thereby  destroyed  his  own 
principal  justification  for  requesting  im- 
mediate deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system. 

Fourth.  The  third  argument  of  Secre- 
tary Laird's  with  respect  to  the  need  to 
protect  our  deterrent  by  protecting  our 
missile  sites  was  that  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines would  not  be  "sufBcient  and 
credible  deterrent  from  1972  on."  The 
Secretary  made  it  plain  that  he  was  re- 
ferring to  a  growing  Soviet  capability  to 
locate  and  destroy  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines while  on  station  but  he  offered 
no  explanation  of  how  this  might  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  Secretary's  assertion  would  be  dis- 
quieting if  true  but  can  we  accept  it  with 
confidence?  Only  a  year  ago.  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  was  asked: 

Admiral,  we  have  put  a  great  many  of  our 
chips  on  the  Invulnerability  of  the  Polaris 
submarines.  Do  you  have  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  that  this  Invulnerability  will  be 
maintained,  and  what  operations  do  you 
foresee  In  the  event  of  a  technological  break- 
through on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  that  would 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  Invulnerability. 

Admiral  Moorer  replied: 
I  have  a  very  high   confidence   that  this 
will  be  mainialned  for  several  reasons. 

Present  for  a  brief  time  at  our  sub- 
committee hearings  was  Representative 
Anderso:;  of  Tennessee,  formerly  cap- 
tain, U.S.  Navy,  who  commanded  the  first 
nuclear  submarine  to  transit  the  Polar 
Cap.  I  asked  him  at  the  hearing  what  he 
though  about  the  Polaris  submarines  as 
a  deterrent  force.  He  replied,  and  his 
statement  appears  in  the  hearing  record : 

There  have  been  statements  made  recently, 
leaving  the  implication  that  when  we  get  to 
1972.  1973.  1974,  some  of  the  technology 
that  the  Soviets  are  working  on  will  be  ade- 
quate to  neutralize  our  Polaris  submarines. 
I  checked  around  some  and  I  find  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  to  support  such  a  state- 
ment. 


Finally,  to  clear  up  any  possible  un- 
certainty on  this  point,  I  wrote  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Chaf  ee,  on  May  28,  and  asked 
him  for  a  specific  statement  "on  the  vul- 
nerability of  Polaris  submarines  In  the 
period  1970  through  1980."  The  Secretary 
replied  in  a  letter  dated  June  12,  which 
I  had  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  which  also  appears  on  page 
604  of  the  subcommittee  hearings,  and 
said  that  his  views  were  in  accord  with 
those  Mr.  Packard  had  expressed  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
April  14  at  which  time  Mr.  Packard  had 
said: 

We  expect  the  Polaris  to  remain  highly  sur- 
vlvable  until  at  least  the  late  1970's. 

Secretary  Chafee  added.  Incidentally: 
I  have  strong  confidence  In  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  Polarls-Poseldon  submarines. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  Soviets 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  or  track  any  of 
these  submarines  while  on  station.  This  Is 
the  principal  reason  for  my  confidence. 

Fifth.  The  next  point  made  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  Mr.  Packard  related  to 
the  vulnerability  of  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers to  attack  from  land  or  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  the  greater  warning 
time  the  Safeguard  system  would  provide 
and  the  relatively  greater  importance 
that  must  be  attached  to  Minuteman  as 
a  second-strike  weapon  because  of  the 
vulnerability  of  bombers  to  submarine 
launched  missiles. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  observa- 
tions on  this  point.  First,  Dr.  Panofsky 
pointed  out  to  the  subcommittee  that 
there  would  be  sufBcient  time  in  the  case 
of  an  ICBM  attack  on  missile  sites  to  get 
bombers  in  the  air — and  sufficient  time 
in  the  case  of  a  submarine  attack  on 
bombers  to  launch  missiles.  The  extra 
warning  time  of  a  few  minutes  provided 
by  the  Safeguard  long-range  radar  was 
thus  not  necessary,  in  his  view.  Second, 
the  vulnerability  of  bombers  on  airfields 
can  be  countered  by  dispersing  bomber 
bases — especially  by  moving  them  in- 
land— and  by  keeping  a  number  of 
bombers  in  the  air  on  alert,  as  Dr.  Wles- 
ner.  and  several  other  witnesses  sug- 
gested. Third,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
since  our  strategic  bombers  are  stationed 
aot  only  in  the  United  States  but  on  air- 
fields abroad  as  well,  a  Soviet  first  strike 
would  not  only  have  to  knock  out  all 
missile  sites  and  airbases  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  of  our  Polaris  submarines 
on  station,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
airfields  in  other  countries  as  well. 
Finally,  while  Secretary  Laird  regards 
the  growing  Polaris- type  Soviet  submar- 
ine fleet  as  a  potential  threat  to  our 
bombers,  our  Poseidon  submarine  missile 
fleet  is  "designed  to  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  sea  based  strategic  wea- 
pons despite  the  introduction  of  Soviet 
anti-ballistic-missile  systems,"  to  quote 
again  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Chafee's 
statement  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. How  can  it  be  that  we  and  the 
Soviets  have  such  different  objectives  for 
the  same  weapons  system? 

Sixth.  Regarding  Mr.  Laird's  state- 
ment that  the  Soviets  are  outspending  us 
In  ofifensive  and  defensive  forces  and 
have  more  ICBM  launchers  in  being  or 
under  construction  than  we  do,  I  must 


say  that  it  would  surprise  me  if  the  So- 
viets were  not  spending  proportionately 
more  than  we  are.  The  fact  is,  though, 
that  while  they  may  be  devoting  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  GNP  to  de- 
fense, our  defense  budget  is  running  at 
about  a  third  higher  than  theirs,  and 
their  spending  on  offensive  and  defensive 
weaix)ns  has  remained  relatively  con- 
stant for  the  past  decade.  And  while  the 
Soviets  have  a  few  more  ICBM  launch- 
ers deployed  and  under  construction 
than  we  do,  they  still  have  fewer  land- 
based  ICBM's,  around  1,000  compared 
to  1,054;  fewer  long-range  strategic 
bombers,  150  compared  to  650;  and 
fewer  nuclear  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines, eight  or  so  compared  to  41. 

The  further  fact  is  that  we  are  phasing 
out  older  missiles  and  replacing  them  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  are  and  that 
we  are  far  nearer  to  having  a  MIRV  ca- 
pability than  are  they. 

We  have  already  had  the  experience  of 
living  through  an  illusory  missile  gap.  I 
hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  pre- 
sented now  with  a  prospective  delusory 
missile  gap,  the  product  of  presenting 
only  some  of  the  relevant  information: 
that  relating  to  the  number  of  ICBM 
launchers,  in  this  case;  without  present- 
ing all  of  the  relevant  information ;  that 
relating  to  strategic  bombers  and  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles;  and 
presenting,  too,  theoretical  extrapola- 
tions of  Soviet  weapons  development  as 
though  they  were  confident  predictions. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  offensive  capability  becomes  un- 
necessary overkill.  The  United  States 
presently  has  enough  nuclear  weapons  to 
attack  about  2,400  different  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  Soviet  can  now  attack 
about  1,100  different  targets  in  the  United 
States.  Assuming  that  250  warheads 
could  devastate  the  50  largest  cities  in 
either  country,  and  that  the  capability  of 
destroying  the  50  largest  cities  in  either 
country  constitutes  a  credible  deterrent, 
the  United  States  has  2,100  more  nuclear 
warheads  than  it  needs  to  destroy  these 
50  cities  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  845 
more  nuclear  warheads  than  it  needs  to 
destroy  the  50  largest  cities  in  America. 

This  is  one  way  of  measuring  overkill. 
A  second  way  of  measuring  Is  to  compare 
the  number  of  separately  targetable 
strategic  warheads  per  city  for  the  50 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Dividing  the  number  of 
warheads  possessed  by  each  country  by 
50,  the  United  States  has  about  48  war- 
heads per  city  and  the  Soviet  Union  22. 
Yet  one  hit  is  sufficient  for  the  awful 
task. 

I  am,  therefore,  not  alarmed  by  Soviet 
defense  spending  and  the  prospect  of 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  num- 
ber of  land-based  intercontinental  mis- 
siles. We  are  still  far  ahead  of  the  Soviets 
in  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads. 
Both  we  and  the  Soviets  have  more  than 
enough  warheads  to  destroy  each  other. 
I  am  alarmed  only  at  the  senseless  drive 
In  both  countries  for  more  weapons  when 
these  additional  weapons  are  not  neces- 
sary. I  am  dispirited  only  at  the  lack  of 
interest  in  taking  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Soviets  are  approach- 
ing parity  in  land-based  Intercontinental 
missiles  to  negotiate  mutual  controls  in- 
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stead  of  regarding  the  situation  as  re- 
quiring new  weapons  systems  which  not 
only  do  not  add  to  our  security  but 
threaten  to  begin  a  new  cycle  of  action 
and  reaction  In  this  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous area. 

Seventh.  A  number  of  witnesses  before 
the  subcommittee  disagreed  flatly  with 
the  assertion  made  by  Secretary  Laird 
and  Mr.  Packard  that  if  we  do  not  set  in 
motion  immediately  steps  to  deploy  an 
ABM  system,  but  merely  continue  re- 
search and  development,  we  will  be  left 
without  the  option  of  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  for  our  deterrent  by  the  time 
such  a  defense  will  be  necessary.  Most 
expressed  the  view  that  we  could  afford 
to  wait  for  up  to  a  year  to  see  whether 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  fruitful. 

Furthermore,  If  we  must  have  an 
■option"  to  defend  against  a  threat  of  a 
Soviet  first-strike  capability,  there  are 
other  methods  of  defending  our  deter- 
rent which  are  more  reliable,  less  ex- 
pensive and  involve  shorter  lead  time. 
Putting  more  concrete  around  missile 
sites — superhardenlng — Is  one  way. 
Building  more  nuclear  missile  subma- 
rines and  more  intercontinental  missiles 
Is  another.  But  instead  of  considering 
these  steps  we  have  chosen  a  method 
which  is  extremely  costly,  which  Is  of 
questionable  reliability  and  which  re- 
quires the  longest  leadtlme  of  all. 

The  third  objective  stated  by  Secretary 
Laird  was  his  claim  that  the  Safeguard 
system  "offers  protection,  as  needed,  of 
the  entire  country  from  a  small  attack, 
such  as  the  kind  of  attack  that  could 
possibly  be  delivered  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  or  from  an  accidental  launch."  Let 
me  first  discuss  the  Safeguard  as  protec- 
tion from  a  Chinese  attack. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Chinese  do  not 
now  have  ICBM's,  and  Mr.  Packard  told 
the  subcommittee  that  the  Chinese  were 
■  no  further  along"  in  developing  a  mis- 
sile than  they  were  3  years  ago.  But  the 
Cultural  Revolution  and  other  political 
disruptions  notwithstanding,  we  must 
obviously  assume  that  there  may  be  Chi- 
nese missiles  operational  in  the  1970's. 
Secretary  Laird  estimates  that  this  will 
be  in  the  "1972-73  time  period"  and  "In 
the  time  period  of  1975  and  beyond  that 
the  Red  Chinese  could  have  the  capacity 
and  the  capability  to  have  15  or  more 
missiles,"  a  statement  he  amended  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  May  22  to  "10  to  25  operational 
ICBM's"  assuming  an  initial  operational 
capability  in  late  1972  which  the  Secre- 
tary Implied  he  did  not  think  would  be 
achieved  but  was  more  likely  to  be  de- 
laved  "perhaps  as  much  as  2  or  3  years 
later."  Nevertheless,  to  be  prudent  we 
must  assume  not  only  that  the  Chinese 
will  have  an  ICBM  capability  in  the  mid- 
1970 's  but  that  this  capability  will  grow 
and  that  the  Chinese  will  also  develop  a 
full  range  of  sophisticated  accessories, 
such  as  decoys  and  other  penetration 
aids.  We  must  thus  consider  a  theoretical 
system  of  defense  against  a  Chinese  nu- 
clear missile  attack  in  two  stages:  when 
China's  ICBM  capability  is  very  limited, 
and  when  that  capability  is  far  greater. 
When    the   Chinese   mlssUe   force   is 


small,  we  would  not  need  a  defense  sys- 
tem which  would  preserve  a  percentage 
of  our  offensive  missiles.  A  small  Chinese 
force  would,  by  definition,  not  be  large 
enough  to  destroy  more  than  a  minute 
percentage  of  our  missile  force.  What  is 
needed  when  China's  missile  force  is 
small,  then,  is  not  a  system  which  would 
defend  a  few  missile  sites  but  a  system 
which  would  provide  "some  protection 
over  the  entire  country,"  as  Dr.  Fink 
pointed  out  to  the  subcommittee. 

In  phase  I  of  the  Safeguard  system,  of 
course,  there  will  be  protection  of  only  a 
"footprint"  area  around  the  two  defense 
missile  sites.  The  rest  of  the  country  will 
be  unprotected.  Furthermore,  the  Par 
radars  In  Phase  I  "will  have  faces  only 
to  the  north  because  that  is  the  direction 
from  which  the  Soviet  threat  would  be 
expected,"  to  quote  Mr.  Packard.  Thus, 
protection  against  a  Chinese  attack  re- 
quires gt)ing  to  phase  II. 

The  Safeguard  system,  when  fully  de- 
ployed in  phase  II,  will,  its  supporters 
claim,  provide  some  protection  for  the 
entire  country,  but  only  some  protection. 
Full  effectiveness  Is  not  claimed.  Some 
Chinese  missiles  would  get  through,  es- 
pecially if  equipped  with  penetration 
aids.  Dr.  Bethe  told  the  subcommittee 
that  It  was  "entirely  logical  that  the  Chi- 
nese might  develop  such  aids  "at  the 
same  time"  as  they  develop  the  ICBM 
Itself.  The  result  would  be  some  destruc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  but  in  China 
the  result  of  our  retaliatory  strike  would 
be  massive  destruction  ranging  all  the 
way  to  the  verge  of  total  annihilation. 
The  sole  effect  of  Safeguard,  and  this 
would  be  true  only  of  the  fully  developed 
system,  would  be  perhaps  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  destruction  In  the  United 
States.  Safeguard  would  not  affect  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  as  far  as  the 
Chinese  are  concerned  for  it  is  thor- 
oughly credible  now,  and  will  continue  to 
be  thoroughly  credible,  in  the  face  of  the 
projected  limited  Chinese  ICBM  capa- 
bility. 

When  we  talk  about  a  Chinese  attack 
during  the  period  when  China  has  only 
a  limited  ICBM  capability  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  an  "irra- 
tional" Chinese  action,  for  a  limited  Chi- 
nese attack  which  woiild  surely  result  in 
a  devastating  attack  on  China  could  only 
be  irrational.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  Secretary  Laird  Implied 
that  the  Chinese  were  "different"  from 
the  Soviets,  as  far  as  the  area  of  rational 
action  is  concerned.  Yet  what  arguments 
can  be  cited  for  assuming  that  the  Chi- 
nese will  act  irrationally  to  the  point  of 
suicide?  We  have  never  argued  that  the 
Soviets  might  act  irrationally  in  the 
matter  of  a  nuclear  attack.  The  Chinese 
have  not  acted  irrationally  as  far  as  their 
foreign  policy  is  concerned.  Their  words 
have  been  Irrational  but  their  actions 
have  not  been.  Dr.  Alan  Whiting  told  the 
subcommittee : 

I  see  no  basis  in  fact  or  theory  for  attribut- 
ing a  significantly  higher  likelihood  of  ir- 
rationality to  Chinese  as  compared  with 
Russian  decision  makers. 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  May  22,  Secretary  Laird 
raised  the  specter  of  Chinese  "nuclear 
blackmail"  as  an  argument  for  Safe- 


gruard  deployment.  But  It  would  be  the 
height  of  madness  for  a  country  with 
a  minlscule  missile  force  to  threaten  to 
blackmail  a  country  with  the  nuclear 
weapons  we  have  at  our  command,  for 
the  obvious  answer  to  such  a  threat  is  a 
preemptive  nuclear  strike.  This  argu- 
ment, too,  assumes  a  strong  suicidal  urge 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  an  assump- 
tion with  no  basis  in  logic  or  in  history, 
an  argument  which,  in  sum,  clutches  at 
straws  or  what  we  often  call  weak  reeds. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  China  will 
have  not  a  few  missiles  but  himdreds 
with  sophisticated  penetration  aids  as 
well  as  nuclear  missile-carrying  subma- 
rines and  ship-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles? All  of  these  "may  be  in  the  Chinese 
inventory  in  the  next  decade,"  Dr.  Jack 
Ruina  told  the  subcommittee.  When  this 
happens,  of  course,  the  situation  will  be 
exactly  as  it  is  now  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  same  arguments  will 
apply  for  and  against  a  hard  point  de- 
fense system  and  for  and  against  a  de- 
fense of  ovu-  cities.  But  there  will  be  a 
double  twist.  For  if  the  Soviet  Union 
now  regards  a  city  defense  as  "provoca- 
tive." a  position  with  which  Secretary 
Laird  agrees  as  evidenced  by  his  state- 
ment that  the  first  objective  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  that  "it  clearly  rejects  a 
provocative  expansion  into  a  heavy  city 
defense,"  presumably  it  will  hold  the 
same  view  In  the  future. 

As  Dr.  York  pointed  out  to  the  sub- 
committee, "to  protect  against  China  we 
will  eventually  have  to  build  up  an  ABM 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  provocative 
to  the  Soviet  Union."  Thus,  if  we  decide 
to  attempt  some  defense  against  Chinese 
attack,  we  will  be  hoist  by  our  own  pe- 
tard to  a  higher  level  of  defense  which 
we  ourselves  have  admitted  is  provoca- 
tive. 

As  for  protecting  against  an  accidental 
launch.  I  would  certainly  favor  any  sys- 
tem that  could  afford  this  protection.  But 
there  are  those  who  should  know  who  say 
that  while  with  further  research  and 
development  a  system  could  be  designed 
to  attempt  to  achieve  this  objective,  the 
Safeguard  system— with  Its  particualr 
combination  of  raders.  Sprint  missiles 
and  Spartan  missiles — is  not  designed  to 
meet  this  need.  It  should  be  realized  that 
In  phase  I,  the  Safeguard  system  will 
protect  against  an  accidentally  launched 
missile  only  if  that  missile  is  headed  to- 
ward the  two  sites  at  which  Spartan  and 
^rint  missiles  will  be  deployed.  Protec- 
tion of  the  whole  country  against  an  ac- 
cidentally launched  missile  is  thus  not 
even  a  theoretical  possibility  unless  de- 
fensive missiles  are  deployed  in  all  12 
sites.  But  even  then,  is  there  protection 
against  an  accidental  launch?  Dr.  Panof- 
sky has  said  that  if  an  accidental  launch 
included  decoys  or  multiple  warheads, 
the  modified  Sentinel  system  could  be 
"penetrated."  E\en  If  only  a  single  mis- 
sile without  decoys  were  Involved,  and 
assuming  perfect  reliability  of  the  Safe- 
guard system,  this  single  missile  could  be 
stopped  only  if  the  "state  of  alertness  of 
the  system  in  peacetime  can  be  kept  at  a 
high  enough  level." 

Now  the  question  of  the  state  of  alert- 
ness is  a  complicated  matter.  The 
chances  are  that  a  deliberate  missile  at- 
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tack,  even  a  so-called  surprise  attack, 
would  probably  be  preceded  by  at  least  a 
noticeable  change  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere. If  not  a  period  of  tension.  An  ABM 
system,  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fense Establishment,  would  be  placed  in 
a  state  of  alert.  But  there  would  be  no 
such  warning  signs  before  an  accidental 
launch.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  acci- 
dent could  occur  at  any  time  including 
a  time  of  least  tension.  Thus,  in  think- 
ing about  protection  against  an  acciden- 
tal laimch,  it  is  well  to  recall  Dr.  York's 
comments  to  the  subcommittee  on  the 
conflicting  requirements  of  a  "stiCf 
trigger,"  to  prevent  the  accidental  firing 
of  a  defensive  missile,  and  a  "hair  trig- 
ger." to  provide  a  sufficiently  rapid  in- 
tentional firing  of  a  defensive  missile  in 
the  case  of  surprise  attack.  Both  inten- 
tional and  accidental  launches  are  possi- 
ble in  any  missile  system — offensive  or 
defensive. 

But  the  chances  of  an  accidental 
laimch  are.  in  fact,  greater  in  the  case 
of  a  defensive  system.  This  is  so  because 
the'tipie  in  which  the  decision  to  launch 
must  be  made  is  so  short — 10  minutes  at 
the  maximum,  according  to  Mr.  Pack- 
ard— that  it  is  inevitable  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  launching  would  neces- 
sarily be  delegated  to  lower  command 
echelons  and  eventually,  as  weapons  im- 
prove and  machines  become  more  com- 
plex, to  computers.  Mr.  Packard  told  the 
subcommittee  that  there  would  be  "ade- 
quate time  to  assume  command  and  con- 
trol by  the  President."  but  10  minutes 
does  not  strike  me  as  long  enough  to 
insure  presidential  action,  given  the  com- 
munications problems  involved.  Thus, 
the  more  effective  a  system  is  for  inter- 
cepting accidental  launches,  because  the 
finer  its  "hair  trigger."  the  greater  the 
chances  the  system  will  itself  err  and 
launch  a  missile  accidentally,  because  the 
looser  its  "stiff  trigger"  will  be. 

The  accidental  launch  of  a  defensive 
missile  would  not  be  a  cause  for  great 
concern  if  it  could  definitely  be  detonated 
or  intercepted  at  a  sufficiently  high  alti- 
tude so  that  no  damage  would  be  caused. 
But  the  accident  that  launched  the  de- 
fensive missile  might  cause  other  related 
accidents  as  well.  Having  launched  a  de- 
fensive missile  in  error,  a  computer  might 
also  erroneo'jsly  instruct  it  to  explode 
at  a  low  level.  Or  the  missile  might,  again 
accidentally,  trigger  an  automatic  So- 
viet reaction  and  bring  a  retaliatory  at- 
tack. Thus,  in  developing  a  system  to 
protect  us  from  accidents,  we  may  well 
increase  the  likelihood  of  accidents  so 
that  the  rise  in  the  level  of  risk  will  be  far 
higher  than  the  rise  in  the  level  of  pro- 
tection. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  entitled  to  a 
system  which  we  allege  will,  among 
other  things,  protect  us  from  accidental 
launches,  surely  the  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese  will  make  a  similar  claim.  But 
since  protection  against  accidental 
launches  requires  a  general  area  defense 
system,  and  not  a  system  which  can  pro- 
tect only  hardened  missile  sites,  this 
justification,  like  the  others  used,  inevi- 
tably forecasts  an  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  with  proliferating  finely  tuned  de- 
fensive systems  and  new  offensive  sys- 
tems to  neutralize  them.  But  this  subject 


belongs  more  properly  in  my  discussion 
of  Secretary  Laird's  fourth  and  fifth 
objectives. 

Secretary  Laird  described  the  fourth 
objective  of  the  Safeguard  system  in  the 
following  way: 

It  offers  the  Soviet  Union  an  added  Incen- 
tive for  productive  arms  control  talks. 

In  the  course  of  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  appearance 
before  the  full  committee,  also  said  that : 

First.  As  even  the  first  two  Safeguard 
system  installations  will  not  be  opera- 
tional before  1973,  there  is  ample  time  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  that  Safeguard  "opens  the 
door  wider  to  mutual  arms  control."  Fur- 
thermore, "it  should  not  take  us  years 
but  months  to  determine  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  seriously  interested  in  entering 
into  arms  control  arrangements,"  to 
quote  Mr.  Smith,  and  if  they  are,  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  system,  which  will 
be  subject  to  annual  review  and  ap- 
praisal, can  be  stopped.  On  the  other 
hand.  Secretary  Laird  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  "if  the  Soviets  should  slam 
the  door  on  an  agreement,  the  modified 
ABM  would  permit  us  to  continue  steps 
toward  protection  of  our  retaliatory 
forces"  which  would  be  important  be- 
cause "a  Soviet  rejection  of  meaningful 
negotiations  would  demonstrate  a  Soviet 
determination  to  continue  to  build  to- 
ward a  low-risk,  first-strike  force." 

Second.  The  Safeguard  system  "re- 
quires" no  military  response  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  would  be  the  case  if  we 
were  increasing  the  number  of  our  of- 
fensive missiles  and  bombers.  "It  shows 
them  that  any  effort  on  their  part  to 
achieve  a  successful  first  strike  is  fruit- 
less" to  quote  Mr.  Packard,  but  does  so 
"without  threatening  their  second  strike 
deterrence." 

Third.  As  a  result  of  our  announced 
intention  in  1967  to  deploy  the  Sentinel 
system,  it  is  likely  that  any  Soviet  mili- 
tary reaction  is  already  in  train  and 
would  not  be  further  affected  by  the  de- 
plo5Tnent  of  the  Safeguard  system.  Nor 
will  the  prospects  for  negotiations  be  af- 
facted  because  the  Soviets  had  first  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  negotiate  after 
the  decision  to  deploy  Sentinel  was  an- 
nounced and  have  reaffirmed  their  will- 
ingness to  talk  on  several  occasions  since 
in  public  and  in  private  talks  with  Amer- 
ican officials. 

Fourth.  As  the  Soviets  deployed  their 
own  ABM  system  first,  they  can  hardly 
criticize  us  for  deciding  to  do  likewise  or 
argue  that  our  decision  prejudices  arms 
talks  particularly  since  their  system  is 
already  in  place  and  ours  is  not. 

Fifth.  Quoting  Secretary  Rogers'  state- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  March  27 : 

We  cannot  predicate  our  security  deci- 
sions, that  we  have  to  make  now,  on  the 
p>otentlal  success  of  future  endeavors  In  the 
disarmament  field. 

Sixth.  The  Safeguard  system  will  be 
a  "further  incentive"  for  discussions  on 
the  limitation  of  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons. 

Proceeding  first  to  the  point  that 
there  is  time  to  negotiate  agreements 


before  the  first  Safeguard  sites  become 
operational  and  time — anywhere  along 
the  line — to  stop  the  process  of  deploy- 
ing the  Safeguard  system  if  the  negotia- 
tions are  successful,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  argument  asstmies  that  we  can 
make  time  work  only  one  way — for  us 
but  not  against  us.  Faced  with  the  pro- 
spect of  an  ABM  system  that  will  be 
operational  in  1973,  either  the  Soviets 
wUl  enter  into  an  agreement  with  us  be- 
fore that  date,  which  will  make  It  un- 
necessary for  us  to  go  ahead,  or,  if  no 
agreement  has  been  reached,  deploy- 
ment will  begin  and  the  objectives  Sec- 
retary Laird  claims  for  the  system  will 
be  achieved.  Heads,  we  win;  tails,  they 
lose. 

But  will  they  lose  or  will  we?  If  the 
Safeguard  system  is  as  ineffective  a> 
many  contend,  and  the  Soviets  are  will- 
ing to  ignore  it,  it  will  not  affect  the 
negotiations  and  will  not  have  resulted 
in  a  Soviet  reaction.  But  we  will  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  for  a  system 
that  does  not  protect  us  and  that  has 
not  given  us  a  negotiating  advantage 
The  assumption  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
willing  to  ignore  it  as  either  lneffecti\e 
or  harmless — to  conclude,  as  stated  i:. 
the  second  point  above,  that  Safeguard 
"requires"  no  Soviet  military  response — 
would,  again,  call  for  considerable  re- 
straint on  their  part.  In  fact,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  it  would  require  more 
restraint  than  we  ourselves  have  shown 
in  response  to  their  CJalosh  ABM  system 
Not  only  have  we  developed  MIRV's  and 
Poseidon  missiles  in  response,  but  the 
administration's  arguments  imply  that 
Galosh  is  another  reason  which  justifies 
our  deploying  Safeguard.  In  how  many 
ways  must  we  react  to  new  Soviet  weap- 
ons systems?  And  in  how  many  ways  do 
we  expect  them  not  to  react  to  new 
weapons  systems  of  ours? 

Of  course,  if  the  Safeguard  system  is 
effective,  the  Soviets  will  surely  react 
Even  though  the  system  is  to  be  deployed 
around  missile  sites  and  thus  does  no: 
affect  Soviet  second-strike  capabilities, 
how  can  they  be  sure  that,  once  devel- 
oped and  deployed,  it  will  not  be  turned 
into  a  "thick"  system  which  would  affect 
their  second-strike  capability  despite 
Secretary  Laird's  assertion  that  Safe- 
guard "cannot  develop  Into  the  thick  sys- 
tem surrounding  our  cities  that  the  other 
proposed  Sentinel  system  could  have  de- 
veloped into."  If  "we  cannot  predicate 
our  security  decisions,  that  we  have  to 
make  now,  on  the  potential  success  o: 
future  endeavors  in  the  disarmament 
field."  to  quote  Secretary  Rogers  agai:. 
surely  neither  can  they. 

Time  will  work  In  another  way  as 
well.  Once  begim,  weapons  systems  are 
difficult  if  not  Impossible  to  stop.  The 
best  time  to  stop  them  is  before  they  are 
started,  before  rationales  and  justifica- 
tions can  shift,  as  has  already  been  true 
in  the  case  of  our  ABM,  and  before  pro- 
grams develop  large  and  powerful  con- 
stituencies. 

As  for  the  argimient  made  by  Safe- 
guard proponents  that  the  Soviets'  mili- 
tary reaction  to  a  Sentinel-type  deploy- 
ment was  probably  already  In  train  and 
would  not  be  affected  by  any  deployment 
on  our  part,  Dr.  Marshall  Shulman  told 
the  subcommittee: 
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I  don't  see  how  we  can  know  that  they 
have  dleoount«d  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
could  probably  make  as  strong  a  case  for  the 
oppotjlte  view. 

Whether  or  not  the  Soviets  have  "dis- 
counted" the  deployment  of  Safeguard, 
the  point  is  that  while  the  Soviets  have 
continued  to  be  willing  to  enter  into 
arms  limitation  talks— and  initially  In- 
dicated their  willingness  after  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  the  thick  and  "provoca- 
tive" Sentinel  system  was  armounced — 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  adding  to 
their  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
arms  race  is  still  escalating,  Uterally  be^ 
fore  our  eyes. 

There  is  one  final  comment  that  I 
would  like  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the 
"incentive"  this  decision  is  said  to  offer 
the  Soviet  Union  for  arms  control  talks. 
The  use  of  the  word  "incentive"  means, 
to  me,  that  somehow  we  regard  the 
prospective  deployment  of  Safeguard, 
especially  because  it  is  to  be  deployed  in 
phases,  as  some  sort  of  a  bargaining  card 
in  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviets. 

I  quote  again  from  Dr.  Shulman's 
statement  to  the  subcommittee: 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  in  the  belief  that  It  would  Improve 
our  bargaining  position  In  relation  to  the 
missile  talks.  To  do  so  would  be  more  likely, 
in  my  opinion,  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
those  on  the  Soviet  side  who  are  only  too 
ready  to  argue  that  the  United  Statee  Is  too 
committed  by  Its  system  or  Its  pressure 
groups  to  an  arms  race  to  be  seriously  In- 
terested In  its  abatement. 

I  also  quote  the  statement  to  the  sub- 
conmiittee  of  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen : 

The  future  capacity  to  deploy,  and  perhaps 
to  deploy  a  better  conceived  and  designed 
system.  Is  all  the  bargaining  card  we  need. 
Actual  deployment,  by  revealing  what  we  are 
doing,  diminishes  rather  than  Increases  the 
effectiveness  of  our  bargaining  position. 

Finally,  I  quote  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  March  27 : 

In  none  of  my  talks  with  the  Soviets  has 
any  Soviet  representative  suggested  that  the 
decision  (on  an  ABM  system]  would  affect 
the  Initiation  of  talks  or  their  outcome. 
I  emphasis  added ) 

Can  the  Safeguard  decision  not  affect 
the  outcome  of  arms  control  talks  but  yet 
be  a  bargaining  weapon? 

Secretary  Laird's  fifth  objective  is 
really  a  summation  of  the  other  four.  It 
is  that  the  Safeguard  system  "provides 
the  protection  needed  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  country — but  only  the 
protection  that  is  needed."  He  explains 
that  the  Safeguard  plan  "permits  us  to 
respond  to  the  Soviet  threat,  not  as  we 
project  it.  but  as  it  develops  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  We  neither  add 
to  our  weapons  inventory  nor  do  we  in- 
cur the  costs  for  a  threat  that  possibly 
will  not  materialize." 

I  woiild  disagree  with  the  Secretary, 
and  so  would  most  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  subccxmnittee.  on 
his  fundamental  premises  which  are  that 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system  at 
this  time  would  provide  us  with  protec- 
tion and  thus  enhance  our  security.  I 
have  sdready  stated  the  relevant  argu- 
ments: that  our  nuclear  weapons  arsenal 
is  so  vast  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  any  Soviet  force  that  can  be  foreseen 


at  this  time;  that  the  Safeguard  system 
is  of  doubtful  effectiveness  and  requires 
more  research  and  development  before  it 
is  deployed;  that  its  deployment  seems 
bound  to  cause  a  new  cycle  of  action  and 
reaction  which  will  escalate  the  arms 
race  at  tremendous  cost  without  provid- 
ing greater  security;  that  an  irrational 
Chinese  attack  seems  no  more  likely  than 
an  irrational  Soviet  attack;  and  that 
Safeguard  not  only  will  not  protect 
against  an  accidental  launch  but,  in  at- 
tempting to  do  so.  may  actually  increase 
the  risk  of  accidental  nuclear  explosion. 
In  brief,  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
Safeguard  system  seem  to  me — to  many 
of  my  colleagues,  to  many  distinguished 
physical  and  social  scientists  and  to 
many,  many  Americans — to  outweigh  by 
far  the  benefits  of  Safeguard,  if  indeed 
there  are  any  benefits  at  all. 

The  Safeguard  decision  is  not  just 
another  E>olitical  or  military  decision.  It 
is  a  decision  which  affects  all  Americans 
in  fundamental  and  important  ways.  It 
will  use  large  amounts  of  their  tax 
moneys  directly  and  even  larger  amounts 
indirectly  because  of  the  weapons  de- 
velopments it  will  spawn — moneys  that 
could  be  used  for  problems  pressing  in  on 
us  at  home.  Thus,  it  will  affect  what  we 
have  come  to  call  the  qiiality  of  life  in 
our  country.  It  will,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  others,  also  affect 
the  quality  of  international  life  for  it  will 
set  off  a  new  round  in  the  armaments 
race,  with  all  the  dangers  and  tensions 
that  it  involves,  as  the  Soviet  strive  for  at 
least  parity  with  us  in  nuclear  weapons 
systems  and  as  we  strive  to  maintain 
"sufficiency." 

In  fact  that  next  step  in  the  race  is 
almost  upon  us— the  deployment  of 
MIRV's,  the  weapon  response  to  ABM. 
We  are  ready  to  deploy  these  weapons 
"not  in  the  too  distant  future,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  sub- 
marine version  of  MIRV's,  the  Poseidon, 
will  be  deployed  "unless  we  conclude 
some  agreements  that  would  dictate 
otherwise,"  according  to  Mr.  Packard. 

The  important  issue  involved  in 
MIRV  deployment  is.  simply,  that  while 
we  can  detect  Soviet  MIRV  tests,  and 
they  can  detect  ours,  there  is  no  way 
of  detecting  deployment.  After  MIRV's 
have  been  tested  to  the  point  where  they 
can  be  deployed,  and  we  have  almost 
reached  that  point,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  number  of  war- 
heads has  been  multiplied  by  two  or 
three  or  five  or  more.  The  Soviets  will 
not  know  how  many  warheads  we  will 
have — although  It  has  been  reported 
that  we  can  multiply  oxir  submarine- 
launched  missiles  by  about  10  and  our 
land-launched  missiles  by  three — and 
we  will  not  know  how  many  they  have. 
Not  knowing  how  many  warheads  are 
deployed  by  Einother  state,  each  country 
will  assimie  the  worst.  New  systems  of 
defense  and  offense,  and  thousands  of 
new  nuclear  warheads,  will  be  produced. 
Land-based  missiles  In  fixed  sites,  like 
Mlnuteman,  may  well  beccHne  obsolete, 
making  Safeguard  or  any  ABM  system 
defending  ICBM's  unnecessary,  and  be 
replaced  by  other  less  vulnerable  but 
even  more  lethal  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems.    COTitrol     agreements     will     be 


beyond   reach  because  verification  will 
be  impossible. 

Hence,  we  are  suddenly  close  to  meet- 
ing, we  and  the  Soviets,  on  the  same 
plateau,  barren  and  rocky  though  it  is. 
It  is  the  plateau  of  nuclear  equality.  It 
is  not  equality  in  weapons,  for  we  have 
far  greater  numbers  of  weapons,  but 
equality  in  other  ways.  We  are  equal,  in 
a  sense,  because  we  can  destroy  one  an- 
other and  a  large  part  of  the  world  as 
well.  We  are  equal,  too,  because  we  will 
both  soon  be  able  to  deploy  a  weapon— 
MIRV's— which  will  make  verifiable 
agreements  impossible.  We  are  equal  be- 
cause we  are  both  spending  more  on 
weapons  than  we  should.  We  are  equal 
because  we  do  not  trust  one  another, 
and  see  little  reason  to  trust  one  another. 

This  plateau  of  nuclear  equality,  on 
which  we  and  the  Soviets  stand  momen- 
tarily poised,  could  prove  to  be  the  high- 
est point  reached  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Or  it  could  be  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  next  stage  in  that  race  which 
will  lead  us  both  to  be  better  armed  but 
less  secure.  The  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  clear:  Who  will  take  the  first 
step — and  in  what  direction? 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  NATIONAL  MINERALS 
POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  July  9. 
the  Mineral  Materials  and  Fuels  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  conducted  hearings 
on  S.  719,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
minerals  policy.  This  is  a  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  in  previous  sessions  of 
Congress  and  believe  should  have  been 
enacted  into  law  before  now. 

At  the  hearing,  a  most  impressive 
group  of  the  key  executives  of  the  indus- 
tries which  are  closest  to  the  necessity 
in  such  a  policy,  testified  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation.  Most  of  these  witnesses 
who  were  assembled,  took  time  out  of 
their  busy  schedules  to  be  there.  The 
members  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, of  which  Mr.  Cris  Etobbins  is  the 
president,  testified  in  full.  Mr.  Dobbins' 
excellent  introductory  and  closing  state- 
ments, I  know,  were  foimded  upon  his 
vast,  keen  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  broad  spectrum  of  our  national 
minerals,  from  extraction  to  actual  em- 
ployment, past,  present,  and  future.  By 
reading  it.  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  better  acquainted  with  the  need 
for  a  law  establishing  a  national  miner- 
qTc  T>olicy. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
tha!t  the  statements  of  Mr.  Dobbins  be 
printed  in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Stattmxnt  or  Ceis  Dobbins 
Mr    Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee:   I  am  Crts  Dobbins,  Chairman  and 
Preeldent  of  Ideal  Basic  Industries,  Inc 

I  am  President  also  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congrcas,  a  trade  association  of  U.S.  com- 
panies that  produce  most  of  the  nation's 
metals  coal,  and  Industrial  and  agrlculltural 
minerals.  Its  membership  also  includes  more 
than  200  corporations  that  manufacture 
mining  and  mineral  processing  equipment 
and  supplies,  as  weU  as  financial  institutions 
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with  a  business  interest  m  the  mining  Indus-         Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com-  The    question,    then,    can    be    simply 

'My  couea^es  and  I  appreciate  this  oppor-  T^^oJ  weTav^'bLn^Me"^ ^dlmons?;!^  ??^^^  «^  ^^«  ^^^:^r^°?«^  ^'''^  '^' 

tunity  to  appear  before  you  to  support  the  the  broad  scope  and  nature  of  the  problems  *^"®  capacity  to  feed  Itself? 

development  of  a  national  mining  and  mln-  and  opportunities  facing  our  nation  In  re-  Today,  there  exists  no  shortage  of  ex- 

erals  policy.  gard  to  mining  and  minerals,  and  the  Im-  Perts  willing  to  provide  an  answer. 

Through  our  several  witnesses  we  hope  to  portance  of  a  Congressional  declaration  of  The  world  will  face  the  greatest  famine 

demonstrate  the  need  for  such  a  policy.  National  Policy  on  this  vital  subject.  in  history  by  about  1980,  says  Rene  Du- 

ter^ret  ^eToncel    "poUcl'-'lnd "irw  ^^l  v,  "  l^  'If*'''.''"  ''*"'^*-  '^**  '"*^  *  ^""^^^  "'°^^'  ^^  ^^nch  agronomist  now  dlrec- 

w^L      ,r^    , ^^ /^  ' ..       !^'     t^  ^°^  ^^  ^^   Implications   to   research,   development  tor  of  research  at  thp  Natinrml  Affrinn 

believe  It  might  function  to  produce  the  de-  and  manpower   to  environmental  aualltv   to  ]/     o^'^^^^  .  ^T     ^*"0"*^  Agncul- 

«'^«i  ^-"'^      ,  the  me  Of  public  lanS^  the  sub  e7t'  of      "^^^  Institute  in  Paris.  World  popula- 

In  a  sense,  almost  every  enactment  by  the  stockpiling,  to  tax  policy  and  mine  finance  *^°"-  ^^  notes.  IS  year  by  year  outstrlp- 

Congress  of  a  law  relating  to  minerals  Is  an  and  to  foreign  trade."  Overall  It  has  the  moet  P^8  food  production, 

expression  of  national  minerals  "policy."  In  profound  Implications  to  the  economic  fu-         Dumont  wrote  in  late  1967: 

ln?ia^'p^mimTdIr\'l:Uv°rm[nfnrf^^^      '"'"  °'  '^"  ^'^^'^  ^'"^  ^^'^'^  ''  ^"«^  ^  Throughout  the  Third  World,  since  1959. 

mlnera't-^hTore^lc  acL  of  thiT^oMa^^^      ^^"^^^  °"  ^  continuing  supply  of  raw  ma-      population   Increase   has   been   26   per    1,000 
^u^"y  t^e  pubKL  l^ws  the  s2^^^  terlals-both  domestic  and  foreign.  per  year  and  food  production  has  Increased 

fegSlaUon    airdeflne  ?he  ratlonal^Slcv  "  ^^  '^"''''^  '^'''"'"'^  °'  '""^  ^°"*'*  ^'^'^-  '°'  "'^'^  '^  '°  "^  P^P'«  ^'  ^•°°«  P«'  ^^"^ 

fn??ar°^                                          f  ""^  rmeeTllg^^^re^rratr/vlUr^^^^^^  There  are  others- 

mfnir«TL_,»I^^    .    .     ^V  °''  "'"'"^  *°*^  °^  °^  "atlon.  The  support  and  encourage-  Dumont  adds— 

mentaf^^Trald^t^'Td'uc^Ton'and'Ton  ""^"^    °'   *   ^"'°'^^'    "^'^''^^   ^'^''    ^'««'-l«  -h°  S°  ^-^1^-  ^»>-  ^  d°  -^  ««y  tl^«t  Ifs 

interactlmiruntly  wufthe'Snerals^poN  ^T'T.^T^  tf"""'    ''^    continuing    to  already  too  late  to  avoid  the  terrible  catas- 

ley "                                                                   ^  ..chleve  that  objective.  trophe  and  that  It  could  come  as  soon  as 

^'.'LTu.'LiTi  ssn  T.r"'  -Tor^,r.L°<[  rjsr Sirs  "™' 

as  an  Integrated  expression  of  overall  policy                              lamme  in  nisiory.    it  aoes  souna  a  Dlt 

As  a  result,  they  are  not  coordinated,  there  ^~^'^^~^~  extreme,  until  one  does  some  anthmetlc. 

are  contradictions  one  against  another,  and  PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   MESSAGE   ON  Tonight  in  the  world.  170.000  deaths: 

their,  nelatlve  priority  is  not  determinable  Tmr  prvPTTT  ATrnxr  itytjt  ncrr-inj  twice  as  many  births.  It  has  been  that 

The  executive  branch  Of  the  government.  1  Hi-  POPULATION  EXPLOSION  way  for  years, 

charged   with   the  responsibility  of  impie-  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  The  result?   Prior  to   World   War  II 

menting  all  the  laws,  consequently  lacks  the  speak  for  a  few  moments  this  evening  today's  hungry  nations  were  exporters  of 

^hTev^  f^^  'Jnr  J.t^^  '\  °tf ''^^^^""^eiy  to  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  hunger  and  grain.  By  the  1960's  they  had  become  im- 

"^"^rUc^lS'o^^r^'ad'^ST"  ^  population  in  the  world.  porters.  In  the  1930's  Latin  America  ex- 

as  the  proposed  mining  and  minerals  policy  ^™  remmded  of  the  Biblical  passage  ported  more  grain  than  the  United  States 

win.  we  believe,  be  of  great  value  to  the  from  Isaiah  8:  21  which  reads  as  follows:  and  Canada  combined  but  by  1950,  Latin 

executive  branch  and  to  the  nation,  both  In  And  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  America  had  become  a  grain  Importer, 

the   Implementation   of   existing   legislation  shall  be  hungry,  they  shall  .  .  .  curse  their  The  Netherlands  Indies  was  a  major 

^°t1  'Ji,^*^^  development  of  future  legislation.  King  and  their  God.  prewar  supplier  of  copra  on  the  world 

It  will  serve  as  a  statement  of  fundamental  .^^           ^  ,.  ^  ,  .,  ^           •     .,.       ,  market  before  World  War  II  lodav'<;  In 

principles  or  objectives,  an  Indication  of  Con-  ^he  word  "crisis"  hangs  in  the  air  over  "^arset  oeiore  woria  war  n   loaay  s  in- 

gressionai  priority,  a  "bench  mark,"  if  you  discussions  of  food  and  population  as  the  aonesla,   in  contrast,   exported  in   1964 

win.  against  which  the  executive  branch  can  realities  of  life,  ordered  by  a  harsh  and  °^^  one-half  of  the  amount  of  1938.  al- 

measure  proposed  action  and  the  Congress  stem  Nature,  catch  up  with  mankind  in  '^"O^Sh    the    total    amount    grown    was 

can  measure  proposed  new  legislation.  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century  greater  than  the  crop  of  1938.' 

^z^:^'^^^^-;!.i^  far^Thrji?;ssrp7cS5Sft  Niragur!ihearri?.Sa.iSs  s 

r^o^f  :Su^ryrSnsfbre^our^e"^ofTd"v[c1  Sfas'uiStloTS'the^lTmS' o^  ^^-  Jeans  in  Chile  and  the  somersatjt 

and  counsel  as  to  whether  the  Con^e^'ob-  ^arth  is  destined  to  improve  as  time  goes  ^^'^^"  ^^^  former  exporthig  nations  be- 

Jectives  are  being  achieved  and  of  recom-  on.  comes  more  graphic.  Swollen  populations 

mendations  as  to  further  Congressional  ac-  Yet  in  his  message  to  Congress  last  ^^^'^  consumed  the  surplus  formerly  ex- 

tion  which  might  from  time  to  time  be  neces-  Thursday  President  Nixon  notes  that  if  P°^^^  ^^^  ^hey  must  now  import  in- 

^^-  oresent  rates  of  oonulatinn  prnwth  mn  creasing  amounts  of  food  each  year. 

.JJ'.rSj^-rrn'.SnZri;  K"'.S'^LlySr'ST«Sn?lSn:  Ora,nexpom-l,„port.araa„examp.e: 

.».=»c.p.„,...-„™..p„„;?'LTr,l^  t^n^bmion  human  beln.s  by  the  and  ,  ^^  ™7„'oVi4rp2,;:;„?a  r.°,'" 

o.ir  fir^f  „,it„~,-  1     «»      »    J         ^,  ,     .  eluding  South  Africa),   and  Latin   America 

Our  first  wtness  Is  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher,  It    Is   In   the   developing   nations   of   the  (not  including  Argentina)  •  » 

Honorary  Chairman  of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Com-  world—  i  "ui  lutiuumg  /ixgenunai  . 

pany.  who  will  provide  you  an  over- view  of  (In  millions  of  metric  tons] 

the  problems  and  opportunities  facing  the  Said  the  President —  Period: 

United  States  in  regard  to  mining  and  mln-  that    population    Is    growing    more    rapidly          1934-38  +3 

erals.  He  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  James  Bovd.  today.  In  these  areas  we  often  find  rates  of          1948-52 -6 

President   of   Copper  Range  Company,   who  natural  Increase  higher  than  any  which  have          1957-59 -12 

wUl    discuss    implications    of    the    proposed  been  experienced   In   all  of  human   history           1961-63 -22 

policy    on    development    and    manpower    In  With  their  birth  rates  remaining  high  and          1964-65   -26 

mining  and  minerals;  Mr.  David  Swan.  Vice  with    death    rates    dropping    sharply     many          1965-66 -28 

President^Technology  of  Kennecott  Copper  countries  of  Latin  America.  Asia  and  Africa          1966-67 -34 

Corporation,  who  will  discuss  environmental  now  grow  ten  times  as  fast  as  they  did  a          1967-68   -29 

quality:  Mr.  Charles  P.  Barber.  President  of  century    ago.    At   present    rates,    many    wUl  t^   <     „  ♦    •      *   *u      j-            .           r   .^■ 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  double    and    some    may    even    triple    their  ^      °*   ^"^*'   ^"^  dimension   of   this 

who  will  discuss  the  use  of  public  lands:  Mr.  present  populations  before  the  year  2000  change   that  has   caught   the  world  off 

Lindsay   F.   Johnson,   President  of  the   New  .    o      ,.    .     ,  guard,   it   Is   the  speed   at   which  It  has 

Jersey  Zinc  Company,  who  will  discuss  stock-  ■^^d  *"*t  of  the  quality  of  life?  As  the  taken  place 

piling;  Mr.  Fred  W.  Peel,  of  Miller  and  Che-  President  said  last  week :                                     ' 

Cnce''aL''Mr''Sd7  Don7hnf  P~r  '^''^''*     considerable     Improvements     in         •  The  (London.  England)  Observer.  Decem- 

dent  of  American   MPt.i   rn^         t   '        t        ^'■'cultural  technology  and  some  dramatic     ber  10.  1967. 

win  drsculTfSnSe  """"'"•  ""' '  ^^°     !,^"^f,  "i  ^^'^    production,    it    Is    stUl         =  Kenneth  D.  Thomas  and  J.  Panglayklm, 

PonoS  MrXnahue^,  ,t.atPrnpnf  wo  ».,,  *^'®^"^,*  ^°,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^'^^  P~P'«  ^'^  ^^-  Indonesian    Exports;    Performance    I    Pros- 

rouowing  Mr.  Donahues  statement  we  will  quate  levels  of  nutrition.  vects   1950-1970    Unlversltalrp   Pers   RnttPr 

mavhavrf^,':^'''^'''''^'''^^^^"^'"^""  ^°'*''^  malnutxltlon  Is  widespread.  It  Is  Sl96?  p  32"'   ^'^'^"^'^^'^^  P«"   ^°""- 

(  RemarlL  of  nthpr  Ar^a.i.^r.  v.,    .       ^  estimated  that  every  day  some  10,000  people—          '  Quentln  M.  West,  World  Food  Needs,  Por- 

greS  wiTn^sses  werl  m^rtl  ?/^.^/  *°^^  ^  ^'^^    of    them    children-are    dying    from  elgn  Regional  Analyst  DUIslon,  Economic  Re- 

Ir^eed  n/o                                    ^  ^'°*  ""  f*^^*^  °^  ""^^"^  malnutrition  has  been  at  search  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 

proceeaings  )  least  a  partial  cause.  ture,  February  10,  1966,  p.  10. 
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It  Is  a  simple  but  Indisputable  fact — 

Says  George  Aiken,  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee — 

that  world  food  supplies  are  running  sec- 
ond to  world  population.  We  need  an  agricul- 
tural production  to  match  the  population  re- 
quirements. Despite  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  production  yields,  we  can- 
not take  the  outcome  of  this  crucial  race  for 
granted. 

Says  Senator  Milton  Young: 
Concerning  food  needs  In  this  country  we 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  all  of  our 
nation's  needs  for  at  least  the  next  half  cen- 
tury and  perhaps  far  beyond.  The  farmers 
of  this  nation  continue  to  produce  more  per 
unit  each  year  with  no  end  In  sight.  They 
are  now  producing  enough  to  meet  our  do- 
mestic food  demands  plus  up  to  $6  billion 
worth  of  farm  commodities  for  export  annu- 
ally. This  Is  done  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  government  program  to  keep  idle  more 
than  35  million  acres  of  American  cropland! 
We  must  be  concerned,  however,  about  the 
population  explosion  around  the  world.  The 
major  problem  Involved  here  is  one  of  finding 
a  way  to  make  our  food  available  to  these 
people  other  than  through  highly  subsi- 
dized or  donation  programs. 

Dr.  Raymond  Ewell  believes — 
The  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  big- 
gest famine  in  history.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue. It  seems  likely  that  famine  will  reach 
serious  prof>ortlons  In  India.  Pakistan  and 
China  in  the  early  1970's  ....  Such  a  famine 
will  be  of  massive  proportions  affecting 
hundreds  of  millions.* 

Swedish  economist  Gunnar  Myrdal 
sees  a  "world  calamity"  in  "5  or  10 
years."  '• 

W.  Arthur  Lewis  writes: 

We  cannot  be  confident  that  world  food 
production  will  Increase  during  the  next  two 
or  three  decades  at  the  desired  rates." 

At  the  December  1967  OECD  Ministers' 
Meeting  a  report  on  the  food  problem  of 
the  developing  countries  was  presented 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  OECD  Thor- 
kil  Kristensen.  Notable  points: 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  In  th;  first 
seven  years  of  the  1960's  the  following  phe- 
nomena have  coincided : 

Food  production  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries has  grown  more  slowly  than  demand: 

The  area  of  pood  new  land  that  could  easily 
be  brought  under  cultivation  In  developing 
countries  has  been  sharply  reduced; 

The  population  of  developing  countries  has 
been  growing  at  an  increasing  rate: 

Surplus  stocks  of  grain  in  North  America 
have  roughly  speaking  been  exhausted 
through  shipments  to  less-developed  areas: 

Development  aid  from  the  richer  countries 
h.is  on  the  whole  stagnated; 

The  debt  burden  of  many  developing  coun- 
tries has  been  rising  fast." 

WHAT   OF   NEW   SCIENTinC   DEVELOPMENTS? 

In  May  1969.  Addeke  H.  Boerma.  Di- 
rector-General of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  said: 

For  one  thing,  the  varieties  that  have  so 
far  been  produced  are  not  suited  to  some 
climatic  conditions,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
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•  Raymond  Ewell.  "Famine  and  Fertilizer." 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1964.  pp.  lOe-117. 

-.  Look,  March  7.  1967,  pp.  86-88. 

'  W.  Arthur  Lewis.  The  Theory  of  Economic 
Growth,  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  London, 
1955.  p.  355. 

■  The  OECD  Observer.  December.  1967,  p.  5. 


need  to  test  the  behavior  of  existing  varieties 
in  many  countries  and  to  promote  research 
in  others  In  order  to  create  varieties  there 
which  are  locally  suitable.  Again,  the  new 
varieties  will  not  yield  their  full  capacity 
without  the  assistance  of  many  other  ele- 
ments. These  Include  primarily  large  quan- 
tities of  fertilizers,  plant  protection  chem- 
icals and  a  regular  water  supply — which  in 
Itself  calls  for  investment  in  better  methods 
of  irrigation,  drainage  and  flood  protection. 
Farmers  will  have  to  be  persuaded — and  this 
U  certainly  not  the  least  difficult  task — to 
change  their  tradlUonal  methods  of  culti- 
vation. 

Time  and  again  cold  water  is  dashed 
on  hopes  for  meeting  the  food  crisis,  only 
to  find  optimistic  faith  in  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  progress  doggedly  raising  its  head. 
The  Economist  held  out  hope  in  an  Oc- 
tober 28.  1967,  article  entitled  "Plenty 
of  Wheat  for  Those  Who  Can  Pay,"  yet 
Newsweek  was  to  report  barely  2  weeks 
later,  on  November  13.  1967,  that  the 
worst  drought  in  history  had  gripped 
Australia  in  a  dusty  nightmare: 

Tlie  country's  widely  exported  wheat  crop 
for  this  season  will  be  slashed  nearly  in 
half— from  462  million  to  260  million  bushels. 

In  January  of  1968  the  Australian 
Wheat  Committee  in  London  reported 
their  marketable  crop  was  down  to  238 
million  bushels,  and  butchers  from  New 
Zealand  had  been  flown  in  to  help  han- 
dle the  mass  slaughter  of  beef  cattle, 
rushed  prematurely  to  market  at  a  loss 
of  $40  a  head. 

Looking  beyond  weather  variables. 
Paddock  and  Paddock  write: 

The  present  downward  trends  cannot  be 
reversed,  nor  can  they  be  dusted  under  the 
carpet.  Those  who  say  there  are  too  many 
variables  in  the  future  to  forecast  food  defi- 
cits Ignore  the  present  trends  .  .  .  The  fam- 
ines which  are  now  approaching  will  not  .  .  . 
be  caused  by  weather  variations  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  ended  In  a^ear  or  so  by  the 
return  of  normal  rainfall.  They  wlU  last  for 
years,  perhaps  several  decades,  and  they  are. 
for  a  surety,  inevitable." 

WHAT     IS     FAMINE? 

The  borderline  between  food  shortage 
and  famine  is  uncertain,  yet  the  need  for 
a  working  definition  is  self-evident.  Pood 
shortages  which  are  general  but  not  ex- 
treme, as  in  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  in 
1961-62  when  large  portions  of  these 
countries  needed  relief  but  no  one  actu- 
ally died  of  starvation,  would  probably 
be  excluded  from  the  category  of  famine. 
Objective  tests  are  equally  difficult  to 
apply.  Even  the  nutritionists  cannot 
really  draw  a  clean-cut  line  between  mal- 
nutrition and  starvation. 

Biafra,  in  this  summer  of  1969,  be- 
comes the  case  in  point. 

Thus  FAO,  while  not  purporting  to  give 
a  dictionary  definition,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  Is  a  food  situation  In  which  there  are 
clear  Indications,  based  on  careful  and  Im- 
partial study,  that  serious  catastrophe  and 
extensive  suffering  will  occur  If  International 
assistance  Is  not  rendered." 

This  particular  definition  adds  a 
rather  menacing  dimension  to  the  U.S. 


Department  of  Agriculture's  so-called 
world  food  budget,  which  shows  who  fits 
the  definition. 

The  share  of  the  population — 

Reports  the  USDA— 
living    In    countries    with    average    energy 
(calorie)   supply  levels  below  the  minimum 
recommended   was   92 '~c    for   Asia,   38%    for 
Africa  and  29%   for  Latin  America. 

This,  Incidentally,  amounts  to  approx- 
imately 79  percent  of  the  population  In 
the  underdeveloped  regions  or  56  percent 
of  the  entire  world.'" 

Worse,  even  the  minimum  recom- 
mended calorie  supply  levels  are  suspect 
as  a  result  of  today's  research. 

The  Paddocks  said : 

Until  now  it  has  been  the  standard  prac- 
tice to  state  that  people  need  less  food  In 
the  tropics  than  In  the  temperate  zones. 

Thvis,  FAO  In  its  calculations  recommends 
a  5  percent  decrease  in  food  requirements 
for  every  lO-degree  increase  in  environ- 
mental temperatures.  However.  tesU  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  and  Nutrition 
Laboratory  at  Denver  have  shown  that  Just 
the  opposite  appears  to  be  true.  This  means, 
then,  that  the  hotter  the  weather  the  more 
food  the  Individual  needs  to  perform  his 
work.  Since  the  hungry  nations  are  nearly 
all  In  the  tropics.  It  would  appear  as  If  the 
FAO  figures  should  be  Increased  by  another 
50  million  people  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion—give  or  take  a  dozen  million  people." 

SOME     BASICS    or    FOOD 

In  the  simplest  of  terms,  a  few  inches 
of  living  topsoil  underlies  all  life  on 
earth.  Man  must  cling  to  the  soil  because 
life  depends  on  plants,  and  they  depend 
on  topsoil. 

Life  is  organized  energy  and  energy  on 
earth  comes  from  the  sun,  but  normally 
only  plants  can  organize  the  sun's  en- 
ergy directly. 

Man  and  other  animals  do  not  have 
the  plants'  vital  power  of  directly  storing 
up  the  sun's  energy  in  new  materials. 
And  of  the  plants,  only  some  are  food- 
stuffs for  man  who  can  digest  only  the 
simpler  compounds,  the  sugars  and  the 
starches.  But  animals  can  convert  even 
grass  into  meat;  for  indeed,  as  the  Bible 
says,  "All  flesh  is  grass." 

Even  fish  depend  on  energy  from  the 
sun.  for  marine  plants  trap  solar  energy 
to  begin  the  long  food  chains  of  the 
oceans  culminating  in  fish  that  eat  each 
other.  And  man  eats  fish.  All  these  chains 
of  life  depend  on.  and  are  powered  by, 
the  energ>'  of  the  sun  captured  by  the 
earth's  plants:  a  fact  to  keep  in  mind 
when  we  read  of  high  hopes  for  new 
forms  of  food. 

Today  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his- 
tory, over  most  of  the  earth,  people  live 
on  grass  seed.  Half  mankind  lives  on  rice, 
the  staple  of  Asia.'"  Rice,  wheat,  corn,  the 
starch-packed  seeds  of  grasses,  are  the 
worid's  staple  belly  fillers.  Roots,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  provide  calories,  yet  a 
calorie  is  nothing  but  a  unit  of  energy, 
and  food  that  supplies  calories  may  not 
supply  the  bodybuilding  materials  that 
man  needs  as  well  as  energy. 
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The  world  in  general  has  a  calorie 
problem ;  as  we  have  seen  half  the  people 
do  not  get  enough  of  them.  Some  coun- 
tries have  a  calorie  surplus.  Canada 
grows  more  wheat  than  she  can  eat  her- 
self. The  rest  has  gone  for  export,  pri- 
marily to  fill  Russia's  recent  food  deficits. 

So  foodstuffs  are  made  up  of  many 
units,  all  linked  together  into  long  chains 
of  starch  or  cellulose.  By  breaking  the 
various  linkages,  an  animals  digestion 
gets  back  the  energy  of  the  long  chain 
linkages.  Most  animal  products,  such  as 
milk  and  meat,  are  also  long  chains; 
proteins — various  linkages  of  20  or  so 
simple  amino  acids.  Man  must  take  in 
eight  of  these  20  in  the  form  of  food  from 
plants  or  from  animal  products,  or  he 
dies  of  malnutrition  no  matter  what  else 
he  eats.  So  much  for  food  itself.  How 
does  man  get  it? 

SEVER.\L     WAYS     HAVE     BEEN     TRIED 

Gathering  wild  food  was  man's  only 

way  of  getting  food  up  to  about  10,000 

years  ago.  It  limited  the  population  of 

the  earth   to  about   10   million  people. 

.  PisljiDg  is  the  only  primitive  food-getting 

-  method  widely  used  today. 

Conventional  commercial  fishing  is 
limited  by  shortages  in  the  sea.  Despite 
all  our  progress,  and  all  the  scientific 
expertise  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  the  total  aquatic 
catch  of  the  United  States  has  dropped 
by  550  million  pounds  a  year. 

The  United  States — with  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population—  has  be- 
come the  world's  largest  importer  of  fish, 
1.200  million  pounds  per  year.  And  the 
United  States  is  now  far  more  dependent 
upon  the  sea  than  is  usually  recognized. 
While  certain  fish  imports  are  indeed 
for  human  consumption — shrimp  is  im- 
ported from  more  than  40  countries,  in- 
cluding several  undernourished  lands 
such  as  India  and  Ecuador— most  fish- 
meal  and  fish  solubles  go  into  manufac- 
turing of  poultry  feed.  The  FAO,  in 
'•Fisheries  in  the  Food  Economy,"  says: 
The  principal  product  of  the  reduction  In- 
dustry, fishmeal,  is  today  used  primarily  in 
the  farming  operations  of  industrialized 
countries  A  large  part  of  supplies  has  been 
imported  in  recent  years  from  developing 
countries  where  the  animal  protein  con- 
tent of  diets  is  still  quite  inadequate.  .  . 
Japan  was  at  one  time  a  net  exporter  of  flsh- 
meal:  in  recent  years,  it  has  had  to  cover 
a  part  of  its  own  growing  supply  ne«ds 
through  imports,  mostly  from  Peru  and 
South  Africa  ■ ' 
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needed  to  catch  every  ton  of  fish  baa  In- 
creased much  more  steeply  and  many  im- 
portant marine  resourcee  are  already  yielding 
maximum  catches  or  are  even  overfished.  . 

In  1940  .  .  .  the  only  overfished  stocks  were 
thoee  of  a  limited  number  of  high-priced 
sp«clea,  mainly  in  the  north  AUantic  and 
north  Pacific,  for  example  plaice  in  the  North 
Sea,  halibut  and  salmon  in  the  northeast 
PacUlc,  and  .  .  .  some  30  stocks  were  then 
believed  to  be  underflshed.  Of  these  stocks 
about  half  are  now  in  need  of  prop>er  man- 
agement. Including. cod,  redflsh  and  herring 
in  tie  north  Atlantic,  and  at  least  some 
species  of  tuna  In  most  of  the  oceans. 

The  classical  response  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry to  overfishing  In  one  stock  has  been 
to  move  to  other  usually  more  distant  stocks, 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  process  cannot  con- 
tinue much  longer.  ...  At  the  present  rate  of 
development  few  substantial  unexploited 
stocks  of  fish  accessible  tc  todays  types  of 
gear  will  remain  in  another  20  years.  The 
problem  of  international  management  is 
becoming  Increasingly  urgent.  .  .  . 

Concluded  the  study : 

A  htmdred  years  ago  most  people.  Includ- 
ing leading  scientists,  believed  that  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea  were  essentially   inex- 
haustible— "There  are  more  good  fish  in  the 
sea  than  ever  came  out  of  it.  "  This  assump- 
tion, which  was  Justified  at  the  time  it  waa 
m;ide  having  regard  to  the  fishing  fleets  then 
contemplated,  has  been  invalidated  by  the 
subsequent  intensive  exploitation  of  many  of 
the    world's   most   valuable   and    vulnerable 
specUs.  Convincing  proof  that  this  decline, 
and  the  decline  In  stocks  of  other  valuable 
species,  was  due  to  fishing  was  provided  by 
th';  severe  restrictions  on  fishing  during  the 
two  world  wars.  Immediately  after  each  war 
the  catches  of  individual  trawlers  were  often 
several  times  the  prewar  averages.  .  .  .  Despite 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  open  ocean  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  areas  at  present  exploited,   the 
number  of  unexploited  but  practicably  ex- 
ploitable stocks  of  fish  is  not  believed  to  be 
l»rge.    Unless    there    Is    a    technical    break- 
through which  would  make  the  harvesting 
of  new  types  of  resources  economically  fea- 
sible .  .  .  the  present  rate  of  expansion  of 
world  fish  production  cannot  be  maintained 
indefinitely,  possibly  for  not  more  than  10  or 
1j  yrarsM 


Almost  half  of  the  total  U.S.  fish  catch 
goes  to  making  fishmeal,  yet  it  is  not 
enough  to  feed  America's  own  grow- 
ing population.  Therefore  the  United 
States  is  second  only  to  all  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  combined  as  the 
largest  buyer  in  the  world  of  this  high- 
rate  feed  protein.  All  this  to  feed  but 
5  percent  of  the  world's  people. 

In  the  1968  FAO  document,  "The  State 
of  World  Fisheries,"  th's  summary  of  the 
future  of  food  from  the  sea  is  offered: 

Over  the  past  20  years  the  annual  world 
fisheries  catch  has  almost  trebled,  to  nearly 
57  million  tons  in  1966.  But  whOe  the  gross 
catch  has  increased  dramaticallv,  the  effort 


'PAO  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Campaign 
Basic  Studies  No.  19,  "Fisheries  In  the  Pood 
Economy."  Rome,  1968.  pp.  33,  75. 


Bleeding  fish?  The  idea  has  been 
around  for  years  but  truly  large  scale 
application  is  not  yet  economic.  Efforts 
are  being  made,  as  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan  to  cultivate  fish  yet  even 
the  largest  program  is  small  in  compari- 
son to  world  need. 

Despite  our  hopes,  fishing  remains 
good  only  where  nutrients  exist.  Just  as 
a  crop  of  com  requires  nitrogen,  phos- 
pliorus.  and  potassium,  a  crop  of  plank- 
ton—the basic  food  of  fish — needs  the 
same  chemicals.  Few  waters  have  these 
nutrients  in  abundance.  And  when  the 
flsli  are  gone,  as  California  and  Nor- 
weuian  fishermen  have  learned  in  the 
last  10  years,  they  are  gone  for  good. 

FARMING 

Since  man's  invention  of  agriculture 
about  10,000  years  ago,  civilization  has, 
in  part,  meant  clearing  the  bush,  and  re- 
plam.?  wild  plants  with  mans  domesti- 
cs t  d  crops. 

I  and  under  simple  agriculture  is  capa- 
ble f)f  supporting  about  10  times  as  many 
peo  il'j  to  the  square  mile  as  land  under 
hunt  ng.  Today  several  countries  still  rely 
chif  ay  on  the  agricultural  stage  of  farm- 

"  PAO.  The  State  of  World  Fisheries.  Rome 
19^8.  pp.  v.  1-10. 


ing.  And  even  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries still  get  part  of  their  food  by  the 
methods  of  simple  agriculture. 

But  the  most  intensive  use  of  land  is 
the  last  stage — industrial  farming.  One 
industrial  farmer  now  feeds  up  to  45  peo- 
ple, but  it  may  take  half  a  dozen  techni- 
cians in  the  background  to  help  him  dc^ 
it.  You  do  not  need  many  people,  just  a 
relatively  few  skilled  ones  practicing  in- 
dustrial techniques. 

An  early  example  of  industrial  farm- 
ing involved  livestock  feeding.  Since  it 
takes  7  pounds  of  feed  to  put  on  1  pound 
of  live  beef,  machinery  was  developed  to 
grind  up  all  the  corn  plant — leaves,  cob. 
stalk  and  all — to  become  silage. 

Thus,  most  modem  food  raising  is  a 
combination  of  the  last  two  stages:  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural.  And,  wherr- 
used,  it  reaps  larger  harvests  of  fish 
plants,  and  animals. 

HOW     MUCH     FOOD     DO     WE     NEED? 

The  question  of  how  much  food  wil! 
be  required  in.  say,  1979 — 10  years  from 
now — is  difficult  to  determine.  This  i> 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  impie- 
cise  data  available  even  today,  almost  li 
years  after  the  launching  of  FAO'- 
"Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign. 
Nor  are  experts  specific  to  any  great 
degree  about  the  statistical  foundation.- 
for  their  alarm. 

FOOD     FOR     MAN     AND     ANIMALS 

Georg  Borgstrom,  in  "The  Hungry 
Planet,"  adopts  a  protein  aggregate 
table  as  his  approach  to  creating  a  sup- 
ply-demand curve  for  world  food  need? 
He  includes  food  needs  for  livestock 
saying: 

In  order  to  fill  the  nutritional  needs  o: 
(3.3  billion)  people,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce their  food,  a  livestock  population  1; 
maintained  which  is  equivalent  to  almos: 
(15  billion)  hviman  beings  ...  In  sum- 
mary, our  earth  carries  in  total  a  feeding 
burden  exceeding  that  of  18  billion  humai. 
beings." 

Borgstrom  adds: 

In  spite  of  mechanization,  horses  stiK 
amount  to  about  609  million  (human  pro- 
tein consumption  i  population  equivalents 
Cattle  .  .  .  correspond  to  8.4  billion,  i.e. 
nearly  three  times  the  world  population 
thus  they  account  for  almost  two-thirds  o: 
the  total  livestock  biomass.  The  total  proteir. 
consumption  of  the  hogs  in  the  world  house- 
hold is  equivalent  to  1.8  billion  populatloi. 
equivalents  and  surpasses  as  such  the  total 
human  biosphere  of  both  the  U.S.S.R.  anci 
the  United  States,  taken  separatelv.  Sheep 
add  up  to  900  million.  '« 

Borgstrom's  is  one  of  the  few  work."^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  world's  food  need? 
that  is  not  confined  to  calculating  man'.- 
total  calorie  requirements  and  the  capa- 
bility of  the  soil  and  sea  to  meet  these 
demands.  If  one  combines  Borgstrom'5 
data  with  the  more  specific  calorie  re- 
quirement projections  of  the  UN,  the 
conclusions  may  be  checked  against  re- 
sults of  the  1970  world  census:  verifica- 
tion, or  lack  of  it,  with  regard  to  both 
population  growth  and  trade  data  on 
food  imports  and  exports  will  thus  be 
available  within  2  to  3  years. 
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For  the  moment,  however,  an  alterna- 
tive approach  might  be  tc  verify  the  fail- 
ure of  agriculture  to  produce  food  in  pace 
with  the  expanding  population  of  here 
and  now. 

YIKLOS   PER    ACHK 

The  Paddocks  wrote  in  "Famine  1975": 

No  only  is  agricultural  production  in  the 
aungry  nations  falling  on  a  per  capita  basis; 
m  some  it  is  falling  on  a  per  acre  basis.'' 

Which  is  true.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's Agriculture  Statistics  Year- 
book 1966  shows  com  yields  per  acre  in 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  were 
higher  in  1955-59  than  in  1961-63.  In 
Brazil  both  wheat  and  com  per  acre 
yields  were  higher  in  1935-39  than  in 
1955-60.  Guatemala  had  the  greatest 
drop,  with  yields  falling  from  15.7  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1939  to  less  than  12  in  1962. 

The  Paddocks  said : 

Land  lias  been  put  into  production  which 
-imply  lacks  the  qualities  needed  to  main- 
tain production. 

The  rising  cost  of  food  combined  with 
■  he  population  pressures  on  the  land  have 
pushed  fEirmers  farther  and  farther  up  the 
hillsides  and  farther  and  farther  out  into 
he  jungle.  They  are  now  tilling  land  which 
hould  never  have  been  farmed.  This  land 
may  be  able  to  raise  a  few  crops  successfuUy, 
)Ut  then  the  yields  fall  off  because  its  low 
quality  will  not  permit  sustained  produc- 
Uon.'" 

The  OECD  agrees: 

In  contrast  to  the  last  few  decades  when 
'.he  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  in  the 
[ieveloping  regions  Increased  fairly  rapidly 
(accounting  for  more  than  half  of  the  in- 
crease in  production  in  Latin  America,  the 
Near  Bast  and  Africa  and  for  more  than  40 
percent  In  the  Far  Bast) ,  there  will  in  future 
be  little  possibility  for  further  increases  In 
the  area  under  cultivation,  especially  In  the 
Par  East.  Thus  the  amount  of  agricultural 
land  per  capita  will  decline.  It  Is  likely  that 
by  the  year  2000  each  person  in  the  farm 
population  of  the  developed  countries  will 
have  about  twenty  times  as  much  land  as 
the  average  person  in  the  farm  population  of 
the  developing  countries.  Compared  with  the 
Par  East  alone  It  would  be  50  times  as 
much." 

So  does  Lester  Brown  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  agree: 

Until  quite  recently,  most  of  the  lees-de- 
^■eloped  world  was  still  expanding  the  area 
under  cultivation  to  feed  Its  rapidly-growing 
population.  In  recent  years,  however,  coun- 
try after  country  has  furrowed  the  last  of  the 
new"  land  readily  cultivatable.  During  the 
Fourth  Plan  Period  ending  in  1971.  India 
plans  to  expand  the  net  area  sown  by  less 
than  1  percent,  though  the  nation's  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  increase  by  14  percent. 
Clearly,  most  of  its  additional  food  needs 
must  be  met  by  raising  productivity  per  acre. 
yearly  all  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  share  this  land  hunger.^ 

VANISHING    FOOD    LAND 

We  might  add  this  problem  is  not 
unique  to  developing  nations.  In  the 
United  States,  about  2  million  acres  of 
rural  land  are  lost  to  nonagricultural  de- 
velopment each  year;  that  is,  to  houses, 
highways,  and  commerce.  Once  lost,  such 
land  is  virtually  impossible  to  regain. 
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Easily  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  good 
soil  is  a  very  rare  and  precious  item  on 
this  earth.  Even  more  rare:  a  mix  of  good 
soil  and  good  rainfall.  For  this  reason, 
slightly  less  than  8  percent  of  the  land 
surface  of  our  planet  is  cultivated. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
22.7  percent  of  all  the  world's  cultivated 
land.  Latin  America,  in  contrast,  with 
just  as  many  people  to  feed,  has  only  6.5 
percent.  This  Is  no  one's  fault.  This  is 
just  a  hard  fact  of  geography ."^ 

R.  Dudal,  in  his  "Dark  Clay  Soils  of 
Tropical  and  Subtropical  Regions," 
speaks  of  much  of  the  land  on  earth 
when  he  describes: 

Clay  soils  having  marked  tendencies  to 
shrink  and  swell  with  changes  In  moisture 
content  are  widespread  In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  esp>eclally  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions.  Owing  to  their  high  clay 
activity,  these  soils  are  difficult  to  culttv.ite. 
especially  with  simple  implements,  md  as 
a  result,  large  areas  have  remained  iinii-ed 
or  have  not  been  used  efficiently .=" 

Nor  will  they  be  used  efficiently  v.ith- 
out  massive  infusions  of  capital  and 
technology:  infusions  difficult  to  obtain 
in  most  developing  countries  with  their 
scarce  resource. 

THE    CASE    OF    UGANDA 

Uganda  provides  an  interesting  exam- 
ple in  this  respect.  Described  by  a  so- 
ciologist as.  "potentially  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey."  possessing  "rich  soil  lor  ex- 
pansion and  vast  underground  water 
supplies."  Uganda  was  said  to  po.ssess 
sufficient  new  lands  to  provide  food  for 
foreseeable  population  increases. 

Why.  then,  these  rather  startling 
statistics  on  Uganda's  retained  food  im- 
ports? <Net  food  imports  minus  re-ex- 
ports, not  including  beverages  and  tobac- 
co):  ==■ 

I  Uganda  pounds  sterling  ] 
Year: 

1960   H51.000 

1961    949.000 

1962 1.249.000 

1963  1.101.000 

1964  1,227.000 

1965  1,846.000 

1966 2,567,000 

1967  2.259.000 

Clearly  Uganda  is  spending  more 
scarce  foreign  currency  on  food — not 
fertilizer,  or  other  inputs — every  year 
and  spending  It  at  a  sharply  Increasing 
rate. 

A  clue  to  the  discrepancy  between  the 
sociologist's  optimism  and  the  gloomy 
food  import  statistics  is  found  in  a  para- 
graph from  Uganda's  Second  5-Year 
Plan,  1966-71: 

Hitherto  Increases  in  output  have  nearly 
always  been  achieved  through  an  expansion 
In  the  acreages  under  cultivation.  There  is 
not  yet  an  overall  shortage  of  land  In  Ugan- 
da, though  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  areas 
a  shortage  of  good  land  is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear (emphasis  added).  However,  with  pop- 
ulation growth  at  least  2.5  percent  per  nn- 

n  William  and  Paul  Paddock,  Hungary  Na- 
tions, Boston.  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  1964.  p. 
22. 

«  R.  Dudal.  Dark  Clay  Soils  of  Tropical  and 
Subtropical  Regions.  PAO.  Rome,  1965,  p.  1. 

a  Uganda  Government  1966  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, Statistics  Division.  Ministry  of  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development,  Govern- 
ment Printer,  Entebee  (GPUG  3181  1050-5- 
67). 


num  land  shortage  is  likely  to  emerge  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  in  coming  years. 
Because  of  this,  increases  In  output  In  the 
future  must  be  sought  from  increasing  yields 
as  well  as  from  Increases  in  acreages.'" 

The  "rich  soil"  the  sociologist  found 
may  exist,  but  "expansion"  Is  difficult,  for 
to  Irrigate  a  desert  Is  costly — United 
States  has  spent  $6.9  billion  to  irrigate  10 
million  acres — and  the  manufacture  and 
proper  use  of  fertilizer  is  both  costly  and 
complex.  The  variety  and  extent  of  what 
a  farmer  must  buy  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  is 
not  fully  appreciated. 

INPUTS 

In  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
farmers  in  1965  spent  $21.5  billion  on 
inputs.  Of  this.  $9  billion  was  bought 
from  other  farmers  in  the  form  of  live- 
stock, feed,  and  so  forth.  The  other  $12.5 
billion  was  purchased  input  from  off- 
farm  sources  such  as  fertilizers,  lime. 
E>etroleum  products,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  spare  parts,  and  so  forth.  For 
each  of  the  300  million  acres  American 
farmers  cultivated,  they  spent  $42  an- 
nually on  production  requisites  supplied 
by  the  nonfarm  sector. 

This  $42  per  acre  is  for  already  pro- 
ductive land  and  includes  no  cost  for 
clearing,  leveling,  draining,  and  irrigat- 
ing required  to  transform  deserts.  Com- 
pare this  input  with  Uganda's  per  capita 
income,  which  is  $93  a  year. 

GRAIN    OtTTPtrr 

Another  method  of  verification  is  that 
of  Lester  R.  Brown  in  his  "Man,  Land 
and  Food,  "  considering  grain  production 
as  representative  of  total  agricultural 
production.  The  direct  consumption  of 
grains  provides  53  percent  of  man's  cal- 
orie supply,  and  indirect  consiunptlon. 
In  the  form  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and 
other  livestock  products,  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  the  remaining  calorie  in- 
take. 

The  per  capita  availability  of  grain — 

Says  Brown — 

largely  determines  the  quality  of  diet.  If 
availabilities  are  low.  virtually  all  grains 
must  be  consumed  directly  to  satisfy  man's 
minimal  energy  requirements.  But  if  they 
are  high,  a  substantial  portion  may  be  fed 
to  livestock  and  converted  into  meat,  milk 
Euid  eggs  (recall  Borgstrom's  18  billion  hu- 
man equivalents)  so  essential  to  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

The  per  capita  availability  of  grain,  then, 
is  a  useful  indicator  of  the  nutritional 
quality  of  diets.  It  is  also  a  very  useful  ana- 
lytical tool  for  it  is  now  possible  to  make 
valid  comparisons  betwen  regions  and.  per- 
haps more  importantly,  within  any  given 
region  over  a  long  period  of  tlme.=' 

Brown  adds : 

Relatively  reliable  data  are  available  for 
area  in  grain  for  every  country  of  significant 
size.  Area  planted  to  grain  is  conceptually 
mtich  more  uniform  and  therefore  much 
more  useful  in  examining  long-term  trends. 

Using  this  simplified  food-output  in- 
dicator with  world  grain  output  viewed  in 
terms  of  the  two  dominant  economic 
regions — developed  and  less  developed — 


"  Work  for  Progress:  Uganda's  Second  Five 
Year  Plan.  1966-1971,  Government  Printer. 
Entebbe.  Uganda. 

»  Brown.  Man,  Land  <£  Food,  op.  clt.,  p.  48. 
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the  trends  In  aggregate  output  are  actu- 
ally quite  similar. 

Output  in  the  developed  regions  In- 
creased 51  percent  from  the  average  of 
the  years  1934-38  to  the  actual  crop  year 
1960-61,  while  that  in  the  less  developed 
regions  was  only  somewhat  less  at  42 
percent.  Aggregate  output  in  the  de- 
veloped regions  amounted  to  334  million 
metric  tons  in  1934-38,  compared  with 
317  million  tons  in  the  less  developed 
regions.  By  1960-61,  the  margin  had  In- 
creased slightly  as  output  reached  506 
and  450  million  tons  respectively  in  the 
two  regions. 

Two  points  may  be  made  about  the  ag- 
gregate comparisons  just  cited.  First,  food 
production  increases  in  areas  of  high 
population  growth  must  exceed,  not 
merely  attempt  to  keep  up  with,  increases 
in  areas  of  more  stable  population  levels 
and,  second,  even  this  apparently 
"matching"  rate  of  increase  In  food  pro- 
duction Is  illusory. 

The  reason  Is  this:  Fairly  accurate  pro- 
jections of  population  growth  were  avail- 
able tjy  the  late  1950"s,  and  assumptions 
could,  be  made  concerning  expected  rates 
of  increase  in  per  capita  Income,  the 
other  principal  factor  influencing  de- 
mand for  food.  Thus  demand  projections 
were  reasonably  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. But  on  the  supply  side,  much  less 
was  available  In  the  way  of  projections, 
and  much  less  was  known  about  supply 
projection  techniques. 

Reports  the  USDA's  "Increasing  World 
Food  Output" : 

Lacking  anything  better  many  projections 
of  output  were  made  simply  by  extrapolating 
the  food  output  trends  existing  from  the 
late  1940's  to  the  late  1950's  or  alternatively 
from  the  early  1950's  to  the  late  1950's  or 
early  1960's.  Overlooked  was  the  fact  that 
increases  during  this  period  often  consisted 
in  large  part  of  recovery  from  the  destruc- 
tion and  disruption  of  World  War  II. 

Near  the  end  of  the  1950's  per  capita  out- 
put levels  in  the  less-developed  regions  be- 
gan to  approach  the  levels  existing  before  the 
war.  But  the  gains  made  during  the  1950's 
were  in  a  sense  Illusory.  Once  recovery  was 
complete,  the  rate  of  gain  began  to  slow 
down — making  the  supply  projections  un- 
duly optimistic.  And  In  some  cases  this  un- 
warranted optimism  contributed  to  a  shift 
of  emphasis  from  agriculture  to  Industry. 
Only  now  are  the  effects  of  this  shift  becom- 
ing evident  as  many  less-developed  countries 
are  plagued  with  growing  shortages  of 
food.» 

THE    POSmON    TODAY 

To  summarize,  30  years  ago  the  less- 
developed  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  were  all  grain  exporters. 
Collectively,  they  sent  some  11  million 
tons  of  grain  yearly  to  the  developed 
regions.  During  the  war  decade  of  the 
1940's,  this  flow  was  reversed  and  the 
less-developed  world  became  a  net  im- 
porter of  grain,  losing  a  valuable  source 
of  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Net  imports  of  grain  reached  4  mil- 
lion tons  in  1950.  and  13  million  tons  by 
1959.  As  ix)pulation  growth  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  accelerated  further 
during  the   1960's,  this  net  inflow  in- 


M  Increasing  World  Food  Output,  Problems 
and  Prospects.  Foreign  Agricultural  Economic 
Agricultural  Economic  Repwrt  No.  25,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  Foreign  Regional  Analysis 
Division,  April  1965. 


creased  sharply,  reaching  an  estimated 
31  million  tons  in  1966. 

ARE  THEY? 

On  February  18,  1969.  the  Outlook 
and  Situation  Board  of  the  USDA  re- 
ported on  the  year  1968  as  follows: 

Both  agricultural  production  and  total 
population  Increased  2  to  3  percent  from 
1967  to  1968,  leaving  output  per  person  In 
the  world  practically  unchanged.  Produc- 
tion per  capita  In  the  less  developed  regions 
was  the  same  as  In  1967  and  not  significant- 
ly different  from  the  level  prevailing  from 
1958  to  1965.  In  the  developed  regions,  on 
the  other  hand,  agricultural  production  per 
person  reached  a  new  high,  continuing  the 
rising  trend  of  the  p>a6t  decade. 

TOMORROW 

Conventional  wisdom  Is  a  powerful 
factor  in  directing  governments  and  peo- 
ples. It  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  "the  West"  that 
agriculture  plays  a  central  role  In  the 
development  of  the  Third  World,  but 
that  it  is  the  most  dilBcult  sector  of  the 
economy  to  develop. 

Agrarian  backwardness — 

Writes  Dumont — 

always  Inhibits  and  sometimes  prevents  en- 
tirely any  possibility  of  rapid  economic  ex- 
pansion. .  .  .  Progress  In  agriculture  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  to  In- 
dustrialization, but  an  Indispensable  corol- 
lary.« 

Or.  from  W.  Arthur  Lewis: 

The  crux  of  the  (economic  progress)  prob- 
lem Is  \isually  a  backward  system  of  agrl- 
culture.=* 

Or,  from  Gerald  M.  Meier: 

Experience  .  .  .  has  shown  the  limitations 
of  an  overemphasis  on  Industrialization,  and 
It  Is  Increasingly  recognized  that  agrlculttiral 
progress  Is  a  strategic  element  In  the  develop- 
ment process.^ 

Or.  from  Chrlstoph  Beringer  in  the 
February  1968  OECD  Observer: 

It  Is  now  much  more  fully  understood  that 
the  agricultural  sector  has  a  crucial  role  to 
play  In  the  process  of  economic  development. 

Concern  for  agriculture,  for  that  mat- 
ter, passes  beyond  the  borders  of  de- 
velopment economics  into  sociology.  Wit- 
ness Lucy  Mair's  concern: 

To  persons  responsible  for  the  policies  of 
governments  the  most  distressing  aspect  of 
this  situation  Is  that  agricultural  resources 
are  either  not  being  developed  or — more 
often — are  being  ruined  by  Inefficient  farm- 
ing. AgricxUtural  Departments  train  demon- 
strators to  teach  farming  methods  which 
would  at  least  preserve  the  soil  from  the 
complete  loss  ol  Its  fertility  and  possibly 
make  It  more  productive.  But  at  any  given 
time  most  of  the  energetic  and  Intelligent 
potential  farmers  to  whom  their  teaching 
should  be  addressed  are  away  pursuing  other 
avocations,  and  hardly  anyone  belonging  to 
this  section  of  the  population  expects  to 
si>end  more  time  as  a  fanner  than  as  a 
wage-earner.** 


'^  Rene  Dumont,  False  Start  in  Africa, 
Andre  Deutsch,  London,  1966,  p.  31. 

=*W.  Arthur  Lewis,  The  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomic Planning.  George  Allen  &  Unwln  Ltd. 
London,   1952,  pp.   122-3. 

» Gerald  M.  Meier,  Leading  Issues  in  De- 
velopment Economics,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1964,  p.  285. 

*>  Lucy  Malr,  New  Nations,  Weldenf eld  and 
Nlcolson,  London.  1963,  p.  38. 


Development  economist  H.  Mjint  says: 
Industrialization  Is  popularly  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  economic  development  by 
the  people  of  the  developing  countries.  They 
feel  that  agriculture  is  an  Inherently  less 
productive  occupation  than  manufacturlni; 
Industry,  and  that  the  present  economic 
structure  of  their  countries,  characterized  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  total  working  force 
In  prlm£iry  production.  Is  somehow  lop-sided 
and  unbalanced  and  should  be  cured  by  an 
all-out  drive  for  manufacturing  Industry." 

Yet  Celso  Furtado  is  able,  in  Develop- 
ment and  Underdevelopment,  University 
of  California,  1968,  to  put  together  171 
pages  of  economic  analysis  with  only  the 
slightest  nod  of  his  head  to  the  role  of 
agriculture  in  economic  growth." 

And  Richard  T.  Gill,  on  the  same 
wrong  path,  adds: 

An  underdeveloped  country  has  only 
limited  resources  to  give  to  Investment  and 
growth  ...  It  mxist  choose  those  areas 
which  promise  the  greatest  development  .  . 
Clearly  not  agriculture,  but  Industry.  Indeed, 
modern  growth  and  Industrialization  are 
really  synonymous  phenomena.'' 

No,  the  "conventional  wisdom"  lias  yet 
to  agree  on  agriculture's  role  in  develop- 
ment, and  the  other  quick,  facile  state- 
ments on  the  future  of  food  production 
are  equally  wide  of  the  mark. 


FERrn.IZERS 


-A    SCARCE    CURE-ALL 


Current  hopes  for  vastly  increased  use 
of  fertilizers,  for  instance,  seem  to  over- 
look the  finite  quantities  of  raw  mate- 
rials available  to  us. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  urgency  of  fer- 
tilizer production  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  region — 

Says  the  U.N.'s  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East — 
at  a  time  when  currently  exploited  mineral 
raw  materials  deposits  for  fertilizer  produc- 
tion are  nearlng  exhaustion  and  shortages 
are  beginning  to  be  experienced  in  practically 
every  stage  of  raw  material  production,  a 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  utilization  of 
low  grade  ores  will  have  to  be  considered." 

And  since  the  developing  regions  to- 
day produce  just  under  half  of  the  very 
small  quantity — in  comparison  with  de- 
veloped countries — of  commercial  chem- 
ical fertilizers  they  consume,  the  rest 
must  be  imported."  Thus  the  skepticism 
of  the  Paddocks'  is  understandable: 

Now,  suddenly,  fertilizer  is  the  fashion. 
It  is  a  short-term,  mechanical  process  that 
fits  In  with  the  traditional  development 
philosophy  of  crisis.  Impact  projects.  Build 


"  H.  Mylnt,  The  Economics  of  the  Develop- 
ing Countries,  Hutchinson  University  Library, 
London,  1967,  p.  129. 

■°  Celso  Furtado,  Development  and  Under- 
development; A  Structural  View  of  the  Prob- 
lems of  Developed  &  Underdeveloped  Coun- 
tries, Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press, 
1967. 

2^  Quoted  in  Y.  S.  Brenner,  Theories  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Growth  (from  Gill's 
Economic  Development  Past  and  Present. 
1963),  London,  George  Allen  &  Unwln  Ltd., 
1966,  p.  274. 

'« ^fineral  Raw  Material  Resources  for  the 
Fertilizer  Industry  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  Mineral  Resources  Development 
Series  No.  28,  Hong  Kong/New  York,  1967. 
p.  73. 

'»  FAO,  Agriculture  and  Industrialization, 
Basic  Study  No.  17,  Rome,  1967,  p.  106. 


fertilizer  plants  everywhere.  Ship  more  and 
more  fertilizer  everywhere.  .  .  . 

Recently  I  examined  some  fertilizer  trials 
on  the  grasslands  In  the  state  of  Amapa, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  re- 
sulting growth  was  striking  and  I  was  Im- 
pressed. I  asked  the  young  agronomist  there, 
"Where  did  you  get  your  fertilizer?" 

"Some  of  It  wBs  shipped  In  directly  from 
Europe,  but  we  received  our  lime  from  Sao 
Paulo."  That  Is  over  2.500  miles  away.  How 
win  It  ever  be  possible  to  raise  a  crop  that 
can  pay  for  such  transpwrtatlon  costs? 

One  more  hardship  for  the  undeveloped 
world  Is  that  phosphate  and  potassium-bear- 
ing strata  as  well  as  limestone  are  scarce  In 
the  tropics.  A  fertilizer  plant  can  manufac- 
ture nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  the  other 
mineral  components  must  be  dug  from  the 
ground  and,  if  not  found  locally,  often  must 
be  shipped  in  from  extraordinary  distances. 
Transportation  cost  Is  Important  because  fer- 
tilizers usually  are  applied  In  the  foim  of 
salts  and  large  quantities  are  required  per 
acre.*" 

The  OECD  report: 

By  1980  something  of  the  order  of  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  will  be  needed  by  the  developing 
countries  In  foreign  exchange  for  fertilizers 
alone  to  prevent  the  food  gap  from  widen- 
ing. 

This  figure,  which  Is  based  on  seversd  very 
specific  assumptions  ( 1 ) ,  represents  around 
half  of  the  total  financial  resources  currently 
flowing  from  OECD  Member  countries  and 
multilateral  agencies  to  the  less-developed 
world.  It  could  amount  to  8  to  10  percent  of 
the  export  earnings  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries even  if  the  latter  continued  to  grow,  as 
they  have  In  recent  years,  at  a  rate  of  5  per- 
cent a  year.  Thus  the  problem  of  providing 
fertilizers  for  development  Is  one  that  will 
assume  major  dimensions  in  the  next  dec- 
ade." 

Brown  puts  it  rather  more  simply : 
If  fertilizer  application  rates  in  India,  for 
example,  were  to  reach  those  of  Japan,  India's 
requirements  would  far  exceed  present  total 
world  output.** 

FOREIGN    AID 

Little  and  Clifford  say: 

within  the  category  of  capital-project 
financing,  the  very  small  proportion  devoted 
to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing.  Is  worth 
noting.  It  Is  mere  11-12  percent  of  the  total, 
despite  the  fact  that  agriculture  accounts 
directly  for  somewhere  around  half  the  out- 
put of  the  underdeveloped  world.* 

The  question  of  reconciling  this  statis- 
tic with  the  heavy  publicity  given  to 
present  and  future  food  requirements 
cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  I  can  only 
note,  again,  the  questionable  validity  of 
the  assertion  that  agriculture's  role  is 
now  part  of  "the  conventional  wisdom." 

Further,  the  effectiveness  of  agricul- 
ture-oriented aid  is  subject  to  question. 
Much  of  the  small  quantity  of  foreign 
aid  directed  to  increasing  food  produc- 
tion, continue  Little  and  Clifford, 
has  been  for  Irrigation,  which  Is  Itself  more 
of  an  economic  overhead  than  a  directly 
productive  Investment.  It  is  unfortunately 
notorious  that  much  of  the  capital  for  irriga- 
tion has  been  wasted,  and  has  had  little  effect 
on  output.  Either  land-tenure  has  been  un- 


*>  Paddock  &  Paddock,  Famine,  1975,  op. 
clt.,  p.  80. 

"The  OECD  Observer,  No.  28,  June  1967, 
p.  13. 

"« Lester  R.  Brown,  Man,  Land  and  Food, 
sp.  clt.,  p.  106. 

» I.  M.  D.  Little  and  J.  M.  Clifford,  Interna- 
tional Aid,  George  Allen  and  Unwln  Ltd., 
London,  1966.  p.  71, 


suitable  for  Irrigated  farming,  or  the  farmers 
have  been  unwilling  to  change,  or  have  re- 
ceived insufficient  help  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  radical  changes  In  methods  which 
are  required.  Sometimes  too,  canals  have 
leaked,  or  there  was  Inadequate  drainage, 
with  resultant  loss  of  land  through  salinity. 

NONPRODUCTIVE   FOREIGN   AID 

Considering  the  dimensions  of  need, 
therefore,  it  is  somewhat  discomfiting  to 
read: 

The  aid  given  to  India  would  be  the  more 
effective  If  a  high  proportion  of  it  were  not 
going  to  military  expenditure  and  exprofwia- 
tlon  indemnities — such  as  the  million  dollars 
annually  paid  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.*" 

Nor  is  India  unique.  Brazil,  Peru, 
Chile,  and  Argentina  have  all  used  scarce 
currency  to  buy  new  war  planes  from 
abroad. 

The  fact  that  neither  Brazil,  Peru,  Ar- 
gentina, or  Chile  has  fought  a  war  in 
modern  memory,  or  been  threatened  with 
invasion,  or  the  knowledge  that  the  re- 
gion is  spending  resources  desperately 
needed  for  economic  and  social  progress, 
clearly  is  not  decisive.  Jose  Nun  writes 
Chile  spends  18  percent  of  its  budget  on 
the  military,  Peru  18  percent,  Haiti  23 
percent,  Dominican  Republic  26  percent, 
compared  to  more  advanced  Latin 
American  governments;  Uruguay  1  per- 
cent, Mexico  1  percent,  Costa  Rica  1  per- 
cent." 

NEW    AID    FOB    OLD    DEBTS 

Nor  is  this  the  only  problem.  It  was  es- 
timated in  1968  that  two-thirds  of  oflS- 
clal  aid  that  developing  countries  got  was 
being  used  to  repay  debts,  including  pay- 
ments due  to  colonial  ci\ll  servants  who 
retired  following  transfer  of  power. 
Compensation  paid  to  individuals  and 
companies  who  had  claims  to  money, 
property,  or  land — like  British  farmers 
in  Kenya — were  also  part  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. The  pragmatic  British  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  for  every  100  pounds 
England  spends  on  aid,  130  pounds  will 
be  returned  to  England  in  goods  or 
ser\ices." 

And  what  is  the  temper  of  the  world's 
largest  aid  giver?  Action  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  Foreign  Assistance  authorization 
requests  for  the  last  4  fiscal  years  is 
indicative.  Presidents  have  requested 
total  authorizations  during  that  period 
of  $13,066  billion.  The  Senate  has  au- 
thorized instead  a  total  of  $9,874  billion. 

The  bills  have  been  supported  in  large 
part  because  of  these  reductions,  or  op- 
posed because  the  reductions  weren't 
deep  enough.  "Reduction"  has  become 
the  key  word,  perhaps  reflecting  Ameri- 
can uneasiness,  skepticism  as  to  the  effect 
of  our  aid,  and  great  concern  for  domestic 
needs. 

And  how  does  this  look  from  abroad? 
Costa  Rica's  ex-president.  Don  Jose 
Figueres,  said : 

The  United  States  is  steadily  moving  fur- 
ther away  from  the  underdeveloped  world 


"I  Rene  Dumont,  Lands  Alive,  Merlin  Press 
Limited,  London,  1965,  p.  238. 

"  Jose  Nun,  "The  Middle-Class  Military 
Coup"  in  The  Politics  of  Conformity  in  Latin 
America,  edited  by  Claudlo  Veliz,  Oxford 
University  Press,  London.  1967. 

"Daily  Express  (London,  England) ,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1968. 


economically  and  psychologically.  It  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  to  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Each  view  has  a  part  of  the  answer, 
for  30  million  Americans  do  indeed  live 
on  poverty-level  incomes — $3,000  a  year 
or  less  for  a  family.  The  siged,  the  non- 
white  and  the  small  farmworker  are 
particularly  hard  hit. 

In  some  Negro  ghettos — 

Reported  Time,  November  10,  1967 — 
28  percent  are  unemployed — a  higher  rate 
than  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  experienced  in  the 
depths  of  the  Depression.  In  addition,  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution,  classroom 
shortages.  Inadequate  mass  transportation 
and  urban  decay  plague  the  nation. 

Tomorrow's  food  production  and  the 
aid  so  vital  to  its  increase  are  today  no 
more  than  a  question  mark.  Are  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  United  States, 
as  President  Nixon  asks,  and  indeed  of 
the  world,  if  properly  used,  capable  of 
providing  an  adequate  level  of  nutrition 
to  the  population  which  is  already 
foreseeable? 

A  fairly  realistic  answer  Is  Walter  H. 
Pawley's.  located  at  the  very  end  of  his 
study,  "Possibilities  of  Increasing  World 
Pood  Production" : 

In  the  Near  East,  an  Increase  In  production 
In  excess  of  threefold  would  push  utilization 
of  resources  much  closer  to  the  limits  set  by 
present  technical  knowledge  than  would  be 
the  case  in  either  Latin  America  or  Africa. 
Quite  apart  from  the  political,  administra- 
tive and  Institutional  problems  Involved. 
It  Is  an  area  in  which  there  may  be  cause 
for  some  disquiet  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  natural  resources.  Water  Is  strictly  the 
limiting  factor,  and  the  two  main  river 
systems,  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates, 
are  already  fairly  fully  drawn  upon. 

Of  course,  all  this  might  be  changed  by  the 
desallnlzation  of  sea  water  at  costs  which 
would  be  economic  for  Irrigation,  though 
transportation  costs  to  areas  far  removed 
from  the  coast  could  still  remain  a  problem. 

The  need  for  a  more  than  fourfold  In- 
crease in  food  production  in  the  Par  East 
definitely  raises  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  basic  physical  resources.  In  a 
study  of  the  Lower  Ganges-Brahmaputra 
basin,  a  careful  examination  of  resource 
pKJtentlalltles  led  to  the  tentative  conclusion 
the  production  could  be  Increased  about 
fourfold  In  this  area.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  then,  that  In  the  Far  East  the  balance 
between  future  food  needs  and  known 
potentialities  for  production  may  well  prove 
to  be  delicate.  ...  In  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  the  physical  resources  are  unques- 
tionably ample,  without  approaching  their 
full  utilization,  to  meet  the  estimated  in- 
creases required.  " 

So  much  for  finite  limits:  Tight  In 
Asia,  but  sufficient  for  the  foreseeable 
future  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

American  farmers  can,  as  they  have 
for  nearly  three  decades  in  war  and 
peace,  help.  There  Is  danger,  however,  in 
overreacting. 

America's  farmers  are  still  suffering 
from  overreaction  during  the  crisis  of 
3  years  ago  when  the  administration 
upped   our   production   on   a   one-shot 


"Latin  America:  Today's  Challenge,  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Development,  New 
Jersey,  1967,  p  3. 

"  Walter  H.  Pawley,  Possibilities  of  Increas- 
ing World  Food  Production,  FAO,  Rome,  1963, 
p.  222. 
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basis.  The  price  of  wheat  has  still  not 
recouped. 

The  ultimate  answer,  obviously,  does 
not  rest  solely  or  even  In  large  E»rt  with 
American  farmers  but  within  the  devel- 
oping lands  themselves. 

When  the  final  hectare  of  land  In  India 
or  Pakistan  is  planted  in  Mexican  wheat 
seed  and  Philippine  rice  seed,  the  grain 
supply  limit  will  have  been  reached. 
Meanwhile,  population  Increases  con- 
tinue merrily  on  their  way.  Abated,  per- 
haps, but  continuing  nevertheless. 

Whether  aid  from  OECD  wUl  continue 
to  decline,  whether  aid  from  America 
will  increase  to  its  former  levels,  whether 
birth  control  programs  cannot  only  halt 
but  reverse  present  population  trends, 
all  depend  on  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  sign  is 
that  the  problem  of  food  and  population 
is  recognized  today  at  the  Presidential 
level. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  the  cre- 
ation by  Congress  of  a  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Putui*.-  Meeting  world  food  needs,  is,  ad- 
mittediy.  but  one  facet  of  the  grim 
equation. 

Yet.  without  it  there  is — literally — no 
answer. 


S.  2679— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DESIGNATING  JULY  20  OF  EACH 
YEAR  AS  MANNED  LUNAR  LAND- 
ING DAY" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  world  at  this  moment  is  wit- 
nessing the  final  stages  of  perhaps  the 
greatest,  most  daring  adventure  in  the 
history  of  man. 

Three  American  astronauts  are  blaz- 
ing a  trail  of  glory  back  to  earth.  They 
are  completing  the  final  phase  of  not 
only  a  singular  space  exploration,  but 
also  the  final  phase  of  a  national  com- 
mitment. Eight  years  ago.  this  country 
under  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, pledged  itself  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  return  him  safely  to  earth  by 
1970.  We  are  in  the  process  today  of 
keeping  that  commitment. 

In  order  that  we  may  write  a  fitting 
postscript  to  this  monumental  space  voy- 
age and  to  the  commitment  of  8  years 
ago.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
designate  July  20  as  a  national  holiday 
to  be  called  "Manned  Lunar  Landing 
Day." 

President  Nixon  proclaimed  a  National 
Day  of  Pariicipation  in  connection  with 
the  Apollo  11  flight,  and,  as  the  flight 
nears  its  finish,  I  feel  that  Congress 
should  take  action  to  officially  commem- 
orate the  event  annually. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  July  20  will  be 
written  in  every  forthcoming  history 
book.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
date  of  the  lunar  landing  will  take  its 
place  alongside  other  great  moments  in 
history  and  other  brave  adventures  long 
past  but  forever  honored  by  commemo- 
rative national  holidays. 

The  moon  landing  truly  merits  en- 
shrinement  in  American  memory  as  the 
most  epical,  most  meaningful,  and  most 


spectacular  achievement  in  the  history 
of  scientific  and  technological  evolution. 

Its  anniversary  deserves  a  special  and 
lasting  recognition  as  a  national  holiday 
which  would  be  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  meet 
and  conquer  extraordinary  challenges 
with  skillful  planning,  courage,  tena- 
ciousness,  and.  ultimately,  with  flawless 
performance. 

The  marking  of  this  monumental  oc- 
currence should  serve  as  an  annual  point 
for  a  renewal  of  faith  and  purpose  in 
greater  personal  and  national  goals. 

Let  us  mark  this  milestone  in  the  glo- 
rious history  of  our  country  for  remem- 
brance and  for  inspiration  to  yet  greater 
deeds. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  fitting  to  re- 
call the  lines  written  by  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite poets,  Edwin  Markham: 

Man  comes,  a  pilgrim  of  the  universe. 

Out   of    the   mystery    that    was    before    the 

world. 
Out  of  the  wonder  of  old  stars. 
Par  roads  have  touched  his  feet; 
Forgotten    wells    have    glassed    his    beauty, 

bending  down  to  drink. 
At  altar  flres,  anterior  to  earth,  his  soul  was 

Ughted 
And   It   will   burn   on  after   the  suns   have 

wasted  on  the  void. 
His  feet  have  felt  the  pressure  of  old  worlds 
And  are  to  tread  on  others  yet  unknown. 
Worlds  sleeping  yet  In  some  new  dream  of 

God. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2679)  designating  July  20 
of  each  year  as  a  legal  public  holiday  to 
be  known  as  "Manned  Lunar  Landing 
Day,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  gather 
that  the  Senator  was  speaking  about  the 
tremendous  lift  and  excitement  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world  with  respect 
to  Messrs.  Armstrong.  Aldrin,  and  Col- 
lins and  their  tremendous  achievement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  recited 
a  poem.  I  think  that  is  about  the  only 
way  to  describe  it. 

I  should  like  to  join,  without  seeming 
officious,  in  the  exultation  of  all  man- 
kind at  this  breakthrough  and  the  prayer 
that  it  will  bring  all  men  to  their  senses 
for  an  era  of  real  peace  in  which  all 
this  can  be  enjoyed  for  ourselves  and  our 
children.  I  think  that  would  probably 
be  the  greatest  memorial  we  could  make 
to  these  unbelievably  exciting  and  won- 
derful men. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 


o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
July  23,  1969,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  July  22,  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvice 

Taylor  G.  Belcher,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Walter  L.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
tJnlted  States  of  America  to  Australia. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Thomas   Hal    Clarke,   of   Georgia,    to   be   a 
Member   of    the   Federal    Home   Loan   Bank 
Board   for  the  term  expiring  June  30,   1973. 
vice  Michael  Greenebaum,   term  expired. 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

George    M.    Moore,    of    Maryland,    to    be    a 
Member   of   the   U.S.   Tariff   Commission    for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  16, 
1973,  vice  Stanley  D.  Metzger,  resigned. 
U.S.  District  Judge 

Prank  H.  McFadden,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama,  vice  Harlan  H.  Grooms,  retired 

George  H.  Barlow  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  Arthur  S.   Lane,  resigned. 

Leonard  I.  Garth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  US 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey, 
vice  Thomas  M.  Meidden,  retired. 
U.S.  Attorney 

Peter  Mills,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Lloyd  P    LaFountain. 

Robert  G.  Renner,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U,S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Patrick  J.  Foley, 
resigned. 

David  A.  Brock,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  yetirs,  vice  Louis  M 
Janelle. 

U.S.  Marshal 

John  H.  deWinter,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Adam  J.  Walsh. 

Leonard  E.  Alderson,  of  Wisconsin  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Keith 
C.  Hardle. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Cori>s  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  P.  Keller  Charles  F.  Wlddecke 

Alan  J.  Armstrong  Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr. 

George  C.  Axtell  John  N.  McLaughlin 

Poster  C.  La  Hue  Robert  R.  Palrbum 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  22,  1969: 

Department  or  Justice 

Joseph  O.  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ambassadors 
Eileen   R.    Donovan,   of   Massachusetts,   ri 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Barbados. 
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Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Philippines. 

J.  Raymond  Ylitalo,  of  South  Dakota,  a 


Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Paraguay. 
Leonard  C.  Meeker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  t)e 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Romania. 


Organization  fob  Economic  Coopbration 
and  Development 
Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  of  nUnoU,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  claee  1 ,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  oi  America  to  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ruesrfai/,  July  22,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Because  Thou  art  my  God,  Thy  gentle 
spirit  shall  lead  me  into  the  way  of  life. — 
Psalm  143:  10. 

Almighty  God,  may  this  day  be  radiant 
with  the  reality  of  Thy  presence  as  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  tasks  before  us. 
Bless  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker. 
all  Members  of  Congress,  and  all  who 
work  with  them  that  they  may  set  them- 
selves to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  hour 
with  confidence  and  courage. 

We  do  not  pray  to  escape  responsibili- 
ties, but  to  be  made  equal  to  them;  not 
for  removal  of  tasks,  but  to  be  made  ready 
for  them;  not  for  burdens  to  be  lifted 
from  our  hands,  but  to  be  lightened  by 
the  strength  of  Thy  spirit. 

We  pray  for  our  country.  May  this 
beloved  land  of  ours  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  blessings  of  freedom 
may  come  to  the  oppressed,  light  may 
shine  upon  those  who  sit  in  darkness, 
strength  may  come  to  the  weak,  weights 
be  lifted  from  the  weary,  and  the  Joy  of 
liberty  dwell  in  every  heart. 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HM  2785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  certain 
lands  comprising  the  Gatlinburg  Spur  of 
the  Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.  Con.  Res.  300.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  congratulations  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  organized  baseball 
upon  the  occasion  of  iu  centennial  year. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1072)  entitled 
'An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  titles  I,  m.  IV,  and  V  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,"  agrees 
to  the  conference  Eisked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Packwood 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the   Committee   on  Appropriations: 

July  14.  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  and  the  Independent  Offices  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act,  1969,  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  approved  a  res- 
olution amending  the  project  previously  ap- 
proved by  our  Committee  on  April  14,  1964, 
for  the  renovation  of  a  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house in  Butte,  Montana  on  June  24,  1969, 
and  a  pr06p>ectus  for  the  proposed  lease  of  a 
building  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Automatic  Data  Processing  Center  In  the 
metropolitan  area.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania on  June  26,  1969. 

A  copy   of   the   resolution   for  the   Butte, 
Montana  project  is  attached  hereto. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairman. 

Resolved  by  the  CoTnmittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
United  States,  That  the  prospectus  approved 
April  14.  1964,  for  the  alteration  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse  at  Butte,  Montana,  is 
amended  to  increase  the  total  estimated  max- 
imum cost  from  $707,000  to  $850,000. 

Adopted  June  24,  1969. 

Attest : 

George  H.  Fallon. 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  attending  to 
some  constituent  business,  and  was  not 
present  when  the  House  considered  H.R. 
11651,  a  bill  amending  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  I  have  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  school  limch 
program,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  will  continue 
to  be  one  in  the  future.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  on  the  floor  when  the 
final  vote  was  taken,  I  would  have  Joined 
my  352  colleagues  in  voting  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY  AND   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  on  today,  July 
22,  and  tomorrow,  July  23. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING  GENERAL   DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  114) 


Ashley 

Gray 

Miller.  Calif. 

Boggs 

Gubser 

Morse 

Carey 

Hal  pern 

OKonski 

Celler 

Harsha 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Chisholm 

Hawkins 

PoweU 

Clark 

Hubert 

Purcell 

Cramer 

Howard 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Culver 

Kee 

Rosenthal 

Davis.  Ga. 

Klrwan 

Scheuer 

DlgES 

Leggett 

Stratton 

Dwyer 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Calif 

Esch 

McDonald, 

Tunney 

Gallagher 

Mich. 

Glaimo 

McEwen 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  393 
members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR.  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1970,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
THURSDAY,  JULY  24,  1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Thursday,  July  24,  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
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Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
_  There  was  no  objection. 


July  22,  1969 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  12781) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Reifel)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  retiXiest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washihglon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12781  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Reifel)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

First.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deepest  appreciation 
to  the  hardworking  and  knowledgeable 
members  of  our  subcommittee.  Without 
their  extensive  knowledge  of  all  areas  of 
our  Nation,  and  theii  contribution  of 
this  knowledge  to  the  committee's  eval- 
uation of  budget  estimates,  this  bill  would 
not  be  possible. 

I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  sad- 
ness today  that  our  beloved  colleague 
and  my  distinguished  predecessor,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Kirwan),  is 
not  here  today.  He  has  been  of  such 
tremendous  help  to  all  these  programs, 
and  the  committee  sends  him  our  grati- 
tude for  his  services  and  our  best  wishes 
for  his  speedy  recovery. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  one  of  the  very  distinguished 
members  of  our  subcommittee  who  is 
leaving  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  distingiiished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson).  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  with  this  very  able,  con- 
scientious, and  intelligent  Member  since 


1961  when  we  were  both  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  then  moved 
simultaneously  to  Appropriations.  This 
Congress  will  miss  Mr.  Joelson  for  his 
humor  and  intelligently  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  matters  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  routine  legislation.  He  has  had  a  keen 
insight  into  the  needs  and  well  being  of 
humanity,  the  responsibilities  of  a  free 
Nation  operating  to  preserve  its  freedom 
and  maintain  the  dignity  of  its  people. 
My  deepest  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  my  good  wishes,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  commit- 
tee when  I  add  their  good  wishes,  also. 
New  Jersey  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  its  judi- 
ciary. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  par- 
ticular appreciation  and  salute  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel)  who, 
unfortunately,  has  announced  that  this 
will  be  his  final  term  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Fortunately,  we  will 
have  him  with  us  next  year.  Like  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
has  served  humanity  well  and  untiringly. 
His  particular  interest  and  assistance  to 
the  American  Indians,  to  the  preserva- 
tion, conservation,  and  development  of 
our  natural  resources  have  been  out- 
standing. In  other  fields — the  arts  and 
humanities,  historic  preservation,  the 
ever-Increasing  activities  of  that  most 
distinguished  Institution,  the  Smithsoni- 
an— his  efforts  have  been  equally  out- 
standing. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  every  Member  of 
this  House  who  took  the  time  and  effort 
to  appear  before  the  committee  for  hear- 
ings and  who  wrote  or  talked  with  me 
and  with  members  of  the  conunlttee 
about  funding  for  the  bill  and  the  Im- 
pact of  that  funding  on  our  total  econ- 
omy. 

May  I  recommend  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  he  or  she  read  our  three  volumes  of 
hearings  where  there  is  a  careful  analy- 
sis and  innumerable  details  relative  to 
operations  of  each  department  and  bu- 
reau. As  I  reminded  you  last  year,  they 
can  become  for  you  and  the  people  you 
represent  a  factual  summary  of  your 
management  of  the  American  land  for 
which  you  and  I  are  trustees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  presents  for  the 
consideration  of  this  House  the  1970 
appropriation  bill  to  fund  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior — except  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Alaska  Power  Administration. 
Southeastern  Power  Administration, 
Southwestern  Power  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration— and  for  other  related 
agencies  which  Include  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Indian  health  activities,  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  and  others. 

The  compilation  of  an  appropriation 
bill  Is  a  matter  of  deep  thought  and  con- 
cern. Those  responsible  for  the  appro- 
priation process  have  an  obligation  to  the 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation  to  keep  Federal 
expenditures  at  a  practicable  minimum. 


and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  Insure 
that  a  dollar's  worth  of  product  or  serv- 
ices Is  received  for  each  dollar  of  Federal 
funds  expended. 

Conversely,  the  appropriation  process 
is  the  lifeblood  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies performing  necessary  services  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  Its 
people.  Nothing  Is  accomplished  without 
money  and  there  Is  never  a  surplus  of 
this  to  do  everything  which  should  be 
done.  It  Is  also  seldom  that  those  Inter- 
ested agree  on  all  allocations  or  their 
desirability.  Decisions  must  be  made  and 
priorities  drawn.  This  summation  Is  the 
bill  before  you. 

Activities  funded  here  primarily  relate 
to  the  conservation  and  development  of 
our  natural  resources  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  people  for  whom  we  have  been 
delegated  the  responsibility  by  statute, 
treaty,  or  International  agreement. 

The  committee  considered  total  budget 
estimates  of  $1,568,694,500.  This  amount 
Includes  both  new  budget — obllga- 
tlonal — authority  and  appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  authorizations.  We 
have  recommended  appropriations  total- 
ing $1,540,332,000,  a  reduction  of  $28,- 
362,500  below  the  budget  estimate  and  an 
increase  of  $10,165,865  over  fiscal  year 
1969. 

To  those  who  question  the  increased 
funding  over  the  1969  fiscal  year,  I  would 
point  out  that  you  cannot  have  annual 
pay  increases  and  accelerate  the  activi- 
ties of  various  agencies  without  the  total 
cost  of  operatloiis  increasing  from  year 
to  year. 

We  have  economized  in  other  years  and 
those  economies  have  cost  us  bitterly.  I 
said  in  February  of  this  year  before  the 
House  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  re- 
ports that  we  are  importing  13  percent  of 
the  lumber  we  use  domestically.  Future 
prospects  look  even  bleaker,  for  tree 
planting  and  forest  management  prac- 
tices are  limited  by  budget  restrictions. 
In  order  to  have  adequate  lumber  by 
the  year  2000  trees  must  be  In  the  ground 
now. 

A  great  deal  of  the  lumber  shortages 
In  America  today  can  be  linked  directly 
to  lack  of  funds  which  has  prevented 
Imaginative  and  progressive  forest  man- 
agement and  planning. 

Savings  based  on  the  destruction  of 
our  natural  resources  are  false  economy 
and  can  In  the  end  do  more  to  destroy 
this  Nation  than  all  the  armadas  of  any 
mighty  alien  empire. 

For  example,  if  we  do  not  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  water  supply  and 
pollution — plain  drinking  water  If  you 
please — we  can  build  cities,  develop  space 
centers,  and  change  all  the  housing  and 
poverty  conditions  on  earth  without  pos- 
sessing that  single  most  Important  req- 
uisite for  a  human  being's  existence — 
water. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  us,  the  Potomac 
is  threatened  by  drought  conditions.  Its 
supply  for  Washington  and  Washington 
suburbs  diminishes  year  by  year  and  yet 
the  city  continues  to  grow.  What  answers 
do  we  make?  Do  we  cut  research  and 
water  resources  development;  do  we  cut 
the  geological  survey  which  will  enable 
us  to  fully  explore  underground  water 
resources:  or  say  "Build  and  go  thirsty"? 
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Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  are  that 
stupid. 

Also,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  page 
5  of  our  report  where  we  pointed  out  that 
in  20  short  years  we  have  lost  our  posi- 
tion of  dominance  as  a  mineral  resources 
consumer  and  producer. 

We  are  now  producing  between  25  and  30 
percent  of  the  world's  requirements.  Trans- 
lated Into  dollars,  this  means  we  are  produc- 
ing about  $25  billion  worth.  By  the  end  of 
the  century,  It  Is  predicted  we  will  be  con- 
suming about  $90  billion  worth  annually  and 
producing  something  In  the  range  of  $45  bil- 
lion worth  annually.  In  other  words,  the 
present  deficit  of  $6  or  86.5  billion  would  In- 
crease to  $45  billion  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. To  summarize,  our  deficit  was  only 
about  9  percent  of  our  consumption  require- 
ments In  1950;  our  deficit  now  Is  In  the  range 
of  25  percent  of  our  consumption  require- 
ments; and  It  Is  predicted  by  the  end  of  the 
cenCury  our  deficit  will  be  In  the  range  of  50 
percent  of  our  consumption  requirements. 

This  past  year  constant  timber  short- 
ages, causing  a  tight  lumber  market  and 
exorbitant  prices  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  related  to  one  of  America's 
greatest  problems — housing — presented 
such  irrefutable  facts  and  figures  ^hat 
the  committee  has  recommended  addi- 
tional funds  to  increase  the  production 
of  timber  In  years  to  come,  as  well  as  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  to  develop  the 
watersheds  of  this  Nation  for  our  ex- 
panding population  and  to  provide  other 
multiple-purpose  uses  of  the  forests. 

Similarly,  funds  included  in  this  bill 
for  mine  health  and  safety  are  $2,448,000 
above  the  $12,334,000  available  in  fiscal 
1969.  In  view  of  recent  mine  disasters, 
the  committee  would  be  remiss  if  it  did 
not  provide  the  additional  funds  neces- 
sary to  Improve  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  of  this  Nation's  mines.  These 
are  only  a  very  few  reasons  why  it  is  im- 
practical to  limit  funding  in  this  bill  to 
the  appropriation  level  of  fiscal  year 
1969. 

A  summary  by  activity  of  major  In- 
creases and  decreases  in  funding  for  the 
1970  fiscal  year,  compared  to  fiscal  year 
1969  Is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  increases  and  decreases 

MAJOR    INCREASES 

Education  and  welfare  services 
and  other  assistance  to  Amer- 
ican Indians $35,395,000 

Construction  of  roads 16,070,000 

Administration   of   territories..     11,615,000 

Management,     protection,     and 

maintenance  of  national  parks     1 1 ,  528,  000 

Conservation  and  development 
of  natural  resources 

Geological  surveys,  investiga- 
tions, and  research 

Smithsonian  Institution  and  re- 
lated activities 

Mine  health  and  safety 2,448,000 

Arts  and  humanities 1,500,000 


Summary  of  increases  and  decreases — Con. 

MAJOR    DECRKASES COn. 

Solid  waste  disposal '^'°?7'P^ 

Prototype  desalting  plant 1. 


,000,000 


Subtotal,  major  decreases     79,  243,  000 


Other    increases    and    decreases 

(net) - -1,203. 


135 


4.759,000 
4,711,000 


2.  586,  000 


Subtotal,  major  Increases    90,612.000 


Net    total    Increase    over 
fiscal  year   1969 10.166,865 


The  committee  also  influenced  by  In- 
come generated  by  activities  funded  in 
this  bUl.  Unlike  many  appropriations 
bills  which  wiU  be  before  you.  this  bill  is 
responsible  for  sizable  U.S.  revenue.  The 
following  table  Indicates  a  comparison 
of  appropriations  and  total  receipts  for 
fiscal  years  1968, 1969,  and  1970.  The  data 
for  1968  Is  actual  and  the  amounts  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  are  based  on 
the  latest  estimates. 


Item 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Appropriations 


Jl, 485, 712, 350    $1,530.166,135     tl.  540, 332.  OOP 


Receipts:  i  343  372  205 

Department  ol  the  Interior 218  323'  OOO 

Forest  Service 


805,580,636 

262,170,000 


1,013,719.096 
341,625.000 


Total  receipts. 


1,561,695,205      1,067,750,636      1,355,344,096 


A  further  fiscal  consideration  Is  the 
massive  income  tax  generated  for  use 
by  the  total  U.S.  Government  by  for- 
ests, parks,  mines,  grazing,  fishing,  water 
development,  and  other  resour.es  uses. 

You  will  note  the  following  list  of  se- 
lective items  indicate  the  extent  of  activ- 
ities of  some  of  the  programs  funded  in 
this  bin : 

Management  ot  public  lands  (acres): 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 72;Xir?2i 

US  Forest  Service ^??-??ii?t 

Bureau  ot  Indian  Aflairs  - -    "■5f?'°J5 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife l%l\l-  So 

National  Park  Service - .    27, 940, 849 

Total  acres 752,581.368 


MAJOR    DECREASES 

Acquisition  of  land  under  the 
land  and  water  conservation 
fund  (1969  base  Included  $66,- 
000.000  for  liquidation  of  con- 
tract authorization  for  Red- 
wood National  Park) 40,500,000 

Forest  flrefighting  costs 20,118.000 

Construction  of  facilities 5,858.000 

Helium  fund 5,200,000 

Construction  of  fishing  vessels.      3, 000, 000 
Migratory      bird      conservation 

fund    2,  600,000 


Current 
inventory 


1970  con- 
struction 


Road  construction  (miles): 

Bureau  ol  Land  Management 52.000 

Bureau  ol  Indian  Attairs.       18.054 

lOtional  Park  Service 9,979 

Bureau  ot  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life  6,015 

U.S.  Forest  Service 202,794 


385 

427 

15 


8.758 


Total  miles 288,842 


9,585 


1968 
actual 


1970 
estimate 


Recreation  visitations  (millions): 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

Wildlife -- 

Bureau  ot  Land  Management.. 
U.S.  Forest  Service 


145 


171 


18 

23 

57 

82 

.156 

171 

Total  visitations. 


376 


447 


TIMBER   PRODUCTION 

Forest  Service:  An  estimated  har\'est 
of  13  billion  board  feet  is  anticipated  for 
1970,  with  receipts  from  sales  of  approx- 
imately $327  million.  The  timber  harvest 
provides  the  raw  material  base  for  over 
1  million  jobs.  $11.5  billion  In  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  $2.4  billion  In  returns 
to  the  Treasury  under  the  present  tax 
rates.  This  volume  represents  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  timber  and  40  percent 
of  the  softwood  timber  cut  for  industrial 
purposes  annually,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  construction  of  about  1.6  million 
average-sized  homes. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Admin- 
isters the  sale  of  over  1.5  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  annually. 

CRAZING 

Bureau  of  Land  Management :  Admin- 
isters grazing  of  more  than  10  million 
head  of  livestock  and  2.7  million  big 
game  Einlmals. 


Forest  Service:  Administers  the  graz- 
ing of  7.2  million  head  of  livestock.  This 
provides  a  continued  and  necessary 
source  of  grazing  required  by  20,000 
family-size  ranch  units. 

INDIAN    EDUCATION    AND    WEUARE 

Indian  children  in  Federal  day  and 
boarding  schools,  55,000;  Indian  children 
in  public  schools,  75,000;  Indians  pro- 
vided with  welfare  guidance  services, 
39,000;  operation  and  maintenance  of 
300  Indian  irrigation  systems. 

MINERAL    RESOURCES 

Bureau  of  Land  Management:  Admin- 
isters mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  ap- 
proximately 760  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  more 
than  250  million  acres  of  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
with  estimated  receipts  of  $944,300,000 
in  1970. 

(jeological  Survey — Provides  the  basic 
scientific  and  engineering  data  concern- 
ing water,  land,  and  mineral  resources; 
and  supervises  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels 
on  leased  Federal,  Indian,  and  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands.  The  annual 
value  of  production  on  Federal.  Indian, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral 
leases  is  $2.8  billion,  with  royalties  ac- 
cruing to  the  Government  of  $360  mil- 
lion. Bonuses  from  lease  sales  this  fiscal 
year  will  approximate  $200  million. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

A  total  of  $400,459,000.  or  26  percent 
of  the  total  funds  provided  in  this  bill, 
directly  benefits  the  American  Indians. 
In  addition,  an  estimated  $119  million 
■will  be  available  from  Federal  programs 
operated  by  other  agencies  not  Included 
in  this  bill. 

I  wish  it  were  easy  to  offer  you  today, 
as  many  may  attempt  to  do,  quick  and 
easy  solutions  for  our  "Indian  prob- 
lem." We  readily  admit  shortcomings  in 
the  field  of  accomplishment  for  the  In- 
dian people.  Yet,  I  think  we  should  rec- 
ognize some  of  our  great  achievements 
at  the  same  time  that  we  note  our  fail- 
ures— or  perhaps  that  is  no  longer  an 
American  custom. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  may  not 
realize  that  the  system  of  education  for 
our  Indians  is  relatively  of  short  dura- 
tion. It  was  not  until  after  Worid  War 
11.  for  example,  that  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation even  had  education.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  during  World  War 
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n  Navajo  boys  distinguished  themselves 
In  the  service  of  our  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  South  Pacific,  where  their 
language  was  the  single  code  unbreak- 
able by  the  Japanese. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  busi- 
ness of  attempting  to  manage  Indian 
affairs,  but  we  have  been  a  relatively 
short  time  in  the  progressive  and  in- 
telligent approach  to  Indian  education 
and  we  must  not  count  all  our  steps  as 
failures. 

I  had  the  privilege  this  year  of  visiting 
the  Navajo  Reservation  and  talking  with 
hundreds  of  young  people  who  said  to 
me:  "Mrs.  Hansen,  we  are  not  burning 
the  country  down."  These  same  young 
people,  when  asked  about  the  thing  they 
enjoyed  most  about  their  boarding 
schools,  replied:  "The  faculty.  They  give 
us  so  much." 

I  met  groups  of  young  students  pre- 
paring themselves  for  college,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Indian  scholarship 
program.  I  met  other  groups  actively  in- 
terested in  planning  and  discussing  bet- 
ter recreation  facilities,  the  preservation 
of  the^ceulture,  the  landscaping  of  their 
schools.  At  the  Santa  Pe  Institute  of  In- 
dian Art  I  saw  some  of  the  loveliest  work 
in  the  arts  I  have  ever  seen.  These  are 
the  Indian  young  people  of  today  and  to 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  committee, 
they  are  a  great  source  of  pride  and  an 
inspiration  which  says  to  us  unmistak- 
ably. "Do  better.  This  is  a  quickennig 
century  and  we  must  move  faster  and 
faster." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  committee 
has  tried  to  respond.  We  have  no  apolo- 
gies for  the  recent  funding  of  our  Indian 
activities  and  money  has  not  always  been 
the  problem  with  Indian  development. 
There  have  been  management  mistakes 
that  can  be  avoided  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  and  a  moment 
to  point  out  some  of  these.  In  the  mean- 
time, during  fiscal  year  1960,  appropria- 
tions were  $166,444,000.  In  10  years 
appropriations  for  the  American  Indian 
have  more  than  doubled. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  I  do  not  even  pre- 
sume to  attempt  any  Immediate  Utopian 
solutions  for  Indian  programs,  nor  does 
the  committee,  but  we  do  repeat  that  we 
have  serious  concerns  about  certain  fac- 
ets of  administration.  The  committee  is 
seriously  concerned  that  to  date  no  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  ap- 
pointed, yet  this  is  the  single  largest 
agency  within  Interior  dealing  with 
people. 

We  did  not  fund,  as  you  will  note,  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportimity. 
Why?  Because  since  January  they  have 
never  held  a  formal  meeting,  and  yet  this 
could  have  been  an  outstanding  activity. 
To  the  immediate  present,  I  would 
think  that  the  first  and  most  urgent 
demand  in  the  Department  of  Interior 
is  the  appointment  of  an  able,  energetic 
administrator  of  the  same  ability  as  that 
great  Indian,  Bob  Bennett,  who  h&s 
just  had  his  service  terminated.  In  pass- 
ing, may  I  note  that  Mr.  Bennett  was 
the  second  Indian  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  Commissioner. 
I  want  to  say,  however,  to  the  next 
Commissioner,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
have  the  firm  support  of  this  committee 


to  make  sure  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  welfare  and  benefit  of  American  In- 
dians will  actually  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose rather  than  adding  more  bureau- 
crats to  a  bureaucracy  already  top- 
heavy. 

For  example,  I  am  advised  that  last 
year,  when  the  proposed  kindergarten 
program  was  cut  in  half,  the  scheduled 
personnel  of  administration  was  left  as 
programed  and  was  not  cut  in  half;  this, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  persormel  ceil- 
ings were  in  effect,  that  money  was  tight 
for  expenditures,  and  that  needs  were 
massive  in  the  Indian  education  field. 
This  is  unconscionable.  Indians  need  the 
money,  not  bureaucracy. 

The  committee  wishes  the  next  Com- 
missioner well,  and  we  also  would  like  to 
point  out  he  faces  many  challenges — ex- 
citing challenges,  if  you  please — for  these 
are  people.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  administers  and  works  with  the 
activities  of  452,000  Indians  of  whom 
55,400  are  Alaska  natives  and  Aleuts. 
There  are  also  650  Pribilof  Islanders. 

Relative  to  Indian  education,  where 
you  will  find  a  total  of  $110,600,000  in  this 
bill  for  Indian  education,  the  commit- 
tee would  like  to  recommend  again — 
and  we  have  done  it  repeatedly — a 
straight  line  educational  reorganization 
within  the  Bureau  comparable  to  any 
good  State  Department  of  Education 
under  which  educational  policies  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Washington  office  can 
be  administered  throughout  the  Nation. 
To  date  this  has  not  been  accomplished. 
There  is  fragmentation,  interference, 
and  overlapping  jurisdiction  by  officers 
who  themselves  are  perhaps  not  educa- 
tors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  educational  direction  of  the  BIA 
to  be  excellent,  competent,  imaginative, 
and  progressive;  to  make  sure  that: 
First,  there  are  good  textbooks,  useful 
and  available  for  the  children  which  will 
reflect  a  rapport  with  their  lives;  second, 
that  we  Increase  sizably  the  number  of 
Indian  aides  in  our  school  rooms,  partic- 
ularly in  those  lower  grades  with  lan- 
guage difficulties;  third,  that  we  present 
a  program  of  home  economics  which  will 
teach  young  Indian  girls  to  be  good 
homemakers  in  order  that  they  may  not 
in  the  future  contribute  to  the  lack  of 
nutrition  of  this  Nation  because  of  in- 
abilities to  understand  how  to  buy,  and 
cook  foods  for  their  families  or  budget 
their  incomes;  and  fourth,  that  we  step 
up  vocational  training  for  useable  job 
sklUs. 

Again,  may  I  repeat.  Federal  Indian 
schools  must  be  administered  eflBclently 
and  there  are  many  who  contend  that 
the  Federal  boarding  schools  are  no 
longer  necessary.  The  conunlttee  agrees 
that  Federal  ixjarding  schools  are  not 
the  most  desirable  way  of  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  instant  abolition  of 
these  schools  would  jeopardize  the 
health,  safety,  nutrition,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  many  thousands  of  young  people. 
It  is  urgent  that  money  be  well  spent  in 
these  schools  until  that  day  when  board- 
ing facilities  are  no  longer  necessary  due 
to  improved  road  conditions,  reliability 
of  water  sources,  and  firm  establishment 
of  village  population  centers.  This  pro- 


gram Is  only  a  prelude  to  full  participa- 
tion In  the  American  public  school  sys- 
tem toward  which  hopefully,  our  Indian 
people  are  rapidly  moving. 

The  BIA  and  the  State  of  Alaska  are 
to  be  congratulated.  Instead  of  rebuild- 
ing Mount  Edgecombe  as  a  boarding 
school,  funds  will  be  provided  for  dormi- 
tory facilities  in  that  travel-difficult 
State,  but  these  dormitories  will  only  be 
for  housing  young  people  who  will  at- 
tend the  public  schools  in  various  com- 
munities of  Alaska.  This  is  genuine  prog- 
ress, and  I  commend  the  people  of 
Alaska  who  have  worked  so  diligently  on 
this. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  the  peo- 
ple in  the  district  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON)  for  their  diligence  and  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Eufaula  School.  There 
are  other  schools  in  Arizona  and  In  New 
Mexico  which  are  participating  even 
more  fully  in  the  public  school  system. 

We  have  urged  in  our  report  that  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  young  Indian 
people  be  given  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend public  schools,  and  we  have  urged 
the  BIA  to  accelerate  their  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

As  a  further  means  of  improving  the 
educational  system,  the  Bureau  should 
make  increased  efforts  to  develop  Indian 
Tribal  Advisory  Boards  and  to  train 
school  board  members  to  participate  in 
the  operation  of  all  Indian  schools.  The 
BIA  should  exert  every  possible  effort  in 
promoting  genuine  family  relationships 
between  pupils,  schools,  and  parents. 

Concerted  action  should  be  taken  to 
program  schedules  to  Increase  the  fre- 
quency and  length  of  visits  of  parents 
with  children  in  the  boarding  schools.  It 
may  even  be  possible  to  contract  certain 
of  these  necessary  related  services  with 
the  tribes. 

We  have  some  other  comments  to 
make.  The  committee  regrets  that  ap- 
proximately $1  million  was  spent  for  a 
deluxe  accounting  system  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  not  in  full  operation,  yet 
when  committee  members  visited  Indian 
schools  we  found  that  teachers  had  to 
use  their  own  personal  money  to  buy 
fundamental  and  essential  schoolroom 
supplies. 

We  also  found  that  in  spite  of  a  top- 
heavy  administrative  bureaucracy  per- 
sonnel, there  were  situations  in  Indian 
boarding  schools  where  there  was  only 
one  counselor  for  more  than  100  sub- 
teenage  students  during  night  hours.  I 
remind  you — one  counselor  to  cope  with 
the  panic  and  dangers  of  catastrophes 
such  as  fire;  to  deal  with  the  emotional 
frustrations  of  7-year-old  students  trans- 
planted from  a  hogan  to  a  boarding 
school  and  a  life  with  which  he  is  un- 
familiar; one  counselor  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  12-year-olds  who  may  have 
been  taken  to  Gallup  and  have  seen  the 
bars  wide  open  with  everybody  drinking 
and  have  raised  the  usual  youthful 
questions. 

We  must  have  more  counselors  and  we 
have  provided  in  our  funding  this  year, 
the  request  that  there  be  one  model 
school  with  total  model  coimseling  and 
adequate  guidance  service,  so  that  this 
may  be  evaluated  and  noted. 
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We  have  also  provided  money  for  sup- 
plies. We  have  provided  money  for  sum- 
mer programs  on  Indian  resei-vations  and 
these,  I  may  say,  will  help  overcome  the 
language  gap  faster  than  anything  else. 

We  have  provided  $4  million  for  the 
construction  of  59  kindergarten  class- 
rooms and  employee  quarters  in  Bureau 
schools.  Again,  this  is  a  step  to  overcome 
language  and  cultural  problems  of  young 
Indian  students. 

We  regret  we  could  not  finance  kinder- 
gartens for  all  our  non-Federal  schools, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  the  States 
which  have  this  responsibility  can  par- 
ticipate and  can  furnish  to  the  BIA  in 
time  for  the  next  fiscal  year's  planning 
accurate  figures  of  amounts  and  class- 
rooms needed.  The  cooperative  program 
can  then  be  established  between  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  BIA  with  economy  and 
understanding. 

In  my  own  State  we  are  proud  that  we 
have  a  kindergarten-to-college  program 
and  we  are  proud  we  spare  no  effort  for 
these  youngsters.  We  want  an  inventory 
from  the  States,  through  the  BIA.  of  the 
exact  necessities  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  committee  next  year  will  pro- 
ceed with  this  program. 

Also,  relative  to  schools,  the  commit- 
tee has  a  feeling  that  before  any  more 
schools  are  constructed  at  the  Federal 
boarding  school  level: 

First.  A  complete  and  comprehensive 
survey  be  done  for  their  actual  need 
making  sure  that  public  school  facilities 
are  not  available  before  there  is  further 
large-scale  planning  of  large-scale 
schools. 

America  is  proud  of  her  public  educa- 
tion system  and  the  American  Indian 
should  participate  to  the  fiUlest  in  this. 
It  is  his  heritage  too. 

The  second  step  after  this  evaluation 
of  our  schools'  physical  needs  which 
should  also  reflect  maintenance  status 
and  repair  needs  should  then  be  design 
and  planning  with  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  adequacy  and  utility 
of  plans  developed. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  I  saw  in  several  boarding  schools 
elegant  reception  rooms  which  were  un- 
derused and  yet  according  to  students  in 
a  dialog  between  us — of  which  there 
needs  to  be  more,  may  I  add — 'We  would 
like  a  place  that  is  informal  and  ours 
where  we  can  talk,  visit  and  have  some 
recreation". 

Also,  there  needs  to  be  a  look  at  plan- 
ning in  the  creation  context.  It  will  be 
necessary,  I  am  convinced,  that  we  move 
into  a  recognition  that  swimming  is  not 
a  "frill"  and  that  swimming  pools,  which 
are  not  luxuries  in  the  Air  Force.  Army, 
or  Navy,  are  not  luxuries  for  Indian  chil- 
dren either. 

The  same  is  true  of  tennis  courts  and 
other  active  outdoor  exercise  opportu- 
nities which  should  be  made  available 
for  total  physical  and  emotional  fitness. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  Federal 
schools  do  not  have  substantial  opportu- 
nities to  enlist  Rotarians,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  other  businessmen  who 
participate  in  team  and  game  advance- 
ment in  the  usual  American  school. 

The  third  step  then  should  be  actual 
funding  of  construction.  At  the  present 


time,  planning  and  design  as  well  as  con- 
struction, are  all  funded  at  once  and 
there  are  always  immense  carrjovers. 
In  no  other  phase  of  our  construction 
within  this  bill  is  this  procedure  followed. 

For  the  information  of  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  hear  nothing  but  criti- 
cism of  the  Federal  schools  and  suggest 
they  be  abolished  immediately,  may  I  say 
that  they  are  doing  a  better-than-aver- 
age  job  of  education.  Young  people  are 
going  on  to  school,  and  there  are  rea- 
sons, compelling  and  overwhelming, 
against  total  instant  abolition.  Among 
these  are — 

First.  The  provision  of  food,  for  we 
have  thousands  of  young  people  who,  if 
dependent  upon  their  present  home  con- 
ditions and  because  of  poverty  depths  on 
the  Indian  reservations,  would  have  no 
chance  to  have  breakfast,  lunch,  or  din- 
ner. This  is  not  necessarily  a  criticism  of 
parental  conditions.  It  is  simply  one  of 
the  realistic  facts  of  life  about  poverty, 
working  parents,  and  school  bus  travel. 
Youngsters  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  bus  do 
not  bother  to  sit  down  and  eat  a  break- 
fast, nor  do  they  prepare  a  lunch,  and 
working  parents  may  never  arrive  home 
in  time  to  cook  a  dinner. 

In  one  of  the  pueblos  south  of  Santa  Fe 
we  heard  of  innumerable  problems 
within  the  families  where  working 
mothers  did  not  arrive  home  until  9 
o'clock  at  night.  Before  the  children  left 
this  day  school  for  home,  they  were 
given  a  glass  of  milk  and  crackers.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  program  be 
stepped  up  to  include  something  warm 
for  it  well  may  be  the  only  meal  they 
receive  until  the  next  morning.  Frankly, 
I  would  rather  spend  money  on  boarding 
or  day  school  food  to  feed  these  young 
Americans  than  I  would  to  think  that  In 
a  land  of  two-car  affluence  we  allow  our 
young  Indians  to  go  without  food. 

Second.  As  I  drove  on  a  bleak  wintry 
day  with  a  blizzard  coming  out  of  the 
north  along  the  road  to  Gallup,  I  saw  two 
little  Indian  youngsters  descending  from 
a  school  bus.  I  asked  how  far  these  chil- 
dren would  have  to  walk  to  their  hogan. 
Approximately  2  V2  miles,  I  was  told.  Dusk 
was  falling.  If  the  blizzard  had  worsened, 
it  would  well  have  been  that  those  chil- 
dren would  never  have  been  seen  again, 
alive. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recognizes 
some  of  the  difficulties — roads  to  build, 
water  sources  to  secure,  village  develop- 
ments, the  general  economy  of  many 
tribes  to  overcome — before  we  casually 
and  with  "political"  promises  blithely 
write  off  our  Federal  school  facilities  un- 
til they  are  replaced  with  something 
better. 

I  would  rather  face  the  realities  of 
these  facts  than  worry  about  the  security 
of  my  seat  in  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  do  the  very 
finest  job  we  can  at  our  Federal  schools. 
However,  I  think  the  committee  wants  to 
say  to  the  BIA,  "We  have  had  enough  of 
moving  young  Indians  from  Alaska  to 
Oregon  and  from  Oregon  to  Oklahoma. 
They  are  all  better  nearer  their  homes 
rather  than  being  shiw^ed  away  for  a 
year  at  a  time." 

There  are  plenty  of  Northwest  young- 
sters who  desperately  need  schools  in  the 


Northwest;  there  are  plenty  of  Alaskans 
who  need  schools  in  Alaska;  there  are 
plenty  of  Oklahoma  Indians  who  need 
schools  there.  Let  us  rearrange  our  bu- 
reaucracy to  recognize  that  children  are 
human  beings  and  that  it  is  not  nearly 
so  impwrtant  to  Insure  the  security  of  a 
bureaucrat  as  it  is  the  well-being  of  a 
child.  There  Is  one  thing  which  I  can  as- 
sure you,  we  are  not  going  to  run  out  of 
Indian  young  people  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  one  additional 
project  with  which  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and 
that  is  the  Navajo  Community  College. 
The  committee  supports  its  goals  and 
if  the  authorizing  legislation  had  been 
passed  or  if  we  had  been  completely  sure 
that  within  the  BIA  itself  there  was 
enough  authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  college  buildings,  we  would  have 
provided  funds  for  planning  and  design. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  announce  at  this 
time  that  thr.  ugh  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  a  $2  million  low- 
interest  loan  has  been  approved  for 
dormitory  construction  at  the  Navajo 
Community  College. 

Also,  they  have  received  $200,000  from 
adult  basic  education  at  HEW. 

I  may  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  segre- 
gated college.  It  is  a  college  open  to  any 
student  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
this  institution  and  others,  I  urge  that 
the  BIA  take  advantage  of  every  possible 
opportimity  to  provide  more  vocational 
education  and  more  academic  higher 
educational  opportunities,  for  we  are  in 
great  need  of  Indian  teachers,  doctor.';, 
lawyers,  nurses,  supervisors,  and  skilled 
workers.  To  those  who  sit  around  and 
criticize  all  young  people.  I  want  to  salute 
with  great  pride  the  Indian  studentj  of 
America.  It  is  a  joy  to  serve  them. 

Also,  while  I  am  saluting  them,  I  want 
to  salute  as  well  the  young  people  of 
Micronesia  who  are  at  our  nursing 
schools  and  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  the  young  people  of  Samoa, 
and  the  young  people  of  Guam  who  are 
receiving  academic  training. 

Once  in  a  while  I  think  we  should  be 
proud  of  people  who  accomplish  some- 
thing. They  may  not  be  on  their  way  to 
the  moon,  but  they  have  risen,  perhaps 
against  greater  handicaps,  and  when 
these  young  people  receive  their  diplo- 
mas, I  am  sure  every  American  can  take 
pride  in  our  scholarship  programs. 

In  the  field  of  other  Indian  programs, 
we  have  given  a  total  for  relocation  and 
adult  vocational  training  of  $36,881,000; 
welfare  and  guidance  services  will  re- 
ceive $23,778,000;  and  for  maintenance 
of  law  and  order — dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Americans— there  is  $4,741,000. 

Congress  Is  often  accused  of  having 
no  imagination  and  no  initiative.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  Indian  programs  we  have  had 
is  that  of  "work  and  learn"  where  young 
teenagers  plan  and  manage  community 
cleanups  and  village  development  and 
where  they  earn  their  spending  money 
during  their  own  sparetime  work.  This 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriations 

The  committee  recommends  an  In- 
crease of  $2  million  over  the  budget  esti- 
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mate  to  accelerate  progress  on  the  Nav- 
ajo Irrigation  Project.  There  have  been 
many  Presidential  speeches  about  help 
for  the  Indian  people,  but  I  notice  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  creature, 
I  am  reminded  constantly,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  never  yet  seen  fit  to  fully 
recommend  construction  programs  for 
which  there  is  capability.  Yet  It  is  upon 
completion  of  these  irrigation  systems  In 
the  dry  Navajo  land  that  the  future  of 


Agriculture  and  the  decrease  of  poverty 
Is  based. 

Therefore,  we  have  departed  from 
Presidential  rhetoric  and  moved  to  fiscal 
action.  It  Is  my  hope  we  can  Increase  year 
by  year  this  Navajo  irrigation  program 
so  that  it  can  be  completed  long  before 
the  end  of  the  century. 

I  am  proud  also  to  commend  the  new 
program  of  Indian  Resources  Manage- 
ment to  the  BIA  budget.  I  sincerely  trust 


new  Industries  emerging  from  Indian 
forests,  Indian  reservoirs,  rivers  and 
waterways  can  improve  the  Income  level 
of  our  Indian  people. 

LAND   AND   WATTR   CONSEKVATION    rDNB 

Another  activity  of  national  Interest 
funded  In  this  bill  Is  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  The  following  table 
reflects  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee in  this  connection: 


Activity 

Budget 
estimate 

Committee 
bill,  1970 

Change 

1,  Msistance  to  States 

177,000,000 

$75,000,000 

-$2,000,000 

2.  Federal  land  acquisition  program: 
National  Park  Service: 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 

Biscayne  National  Monument 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area 

1,789.718 
1.000,000 

1.789.718  . 
1,650.000 

2.000,000 
2,000,000 

250,000  . 

558,100  . 

674,182  . 
1,050,000  . 

7,800,000  . 

-t-650,000 
+2.000,000 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakesliore. . . 

1.500.000 
250,000 
558, 100 
674, 182 

1,050,000 

7, 800. 000 
lOO.OOO  . 
50.000  . 

-)-500,000 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverway 

Inholdings 

*    "Padre    Island    National    Seashore 

■^            --  (court  award) 

Wild  and  scenic  rivers 

-100,000 

National  trails  system 

-50.000 

Subtotal 

14,772,000 

17.772.000 

+3.000.000 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority: 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore. 

Biscayne  National  Monument .. 

Carl  Sandburg  Home  National  His- 
toric Site 

3,  500. 000 
2,  500. 000 

203.000 

2.561.000 
1.015.000 

150.000 

4,000.000 

500.000 

420.000 

33.000 

47.500 

3.  500, 000  . 
7.  500,  000  . 

203,000  . 

2,561.000  . 
1.015.000  . 

150,000  . 

4,000,000  . 

500,000  . 

420,000  . 

33.000  . 

47,500  . 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recre- 
ation Area 

Herbert    Hoover    National    Historic 
Site 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverway 

San   Juan   Island   National   Historic 
Park 

Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic 
Site..  

Activity 


Budget 
estimate 


Committee 
bill.  1970 


Change 


2.  Federil  land  icquisition  progrim — Continued 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority — Continued 
Whiskeytown    National    Racre*tion 

Area         $239,000 

I  nholdings 359.  500 


$239,000 
359,  50O 


Total,     liquidation     of     contract 
authority 15,528.000        15,528,000 


Total,  National  Park  Service 30, 300, 000  33, 300. 000      +  $3.  OOP.  000 

Forest  Service:  „             ..„  „„ 

Wilderness  areas.. 330.000            330.000  

Other  recreation  areas 11.170.000  11.170.000  


Total,  Forest  Service 11,500.000        11.400.000 


Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 
Endangered  species: 

Mason  Neck  Wildlife  Refuge.      . 
Patuxent      Wildlife      Research 
Center 


375.000 
375,000 


375.000 
375.000 


Total,  endangered  species..  750.000  750,000 

McNary  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  50,000  50.000 
Tennessee  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge   200.000  200,000 

Total,   national  refuge  and 

hatchery  systems 250. 000  250. 000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife 1,000.000         1.000,000 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  Emer-  nnn  nun 

gency  planning  and  acquisition 1.000.000  —1,000,000 

Administrative  expenses 3.200.000         3.200.000 

Total.  Federal  program 47. 000. 000  49.  OOP.  OOP       +2, 000,  OOP 

Total.  1970 124. 000, 000      124,000,000 


THE   1970  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION 

Contract  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1970  is  approved  for  the  following  land 
acquisition : 

National  Park  Service 

Assateague      Island      National 

Seashore    $1,000,000 

Biscayne  National  Monument--     4,  000.  000 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National 

Recreation   Area 2,550.000 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore    8,500,000 

North  Cascades  National  Park-         250.  000 

Pictured  Rocks  National  Lake- 
shore    1,000,000 

Wild  and  scenic  rivers 500,000 

Inholdings   -     5,000.000 

Total,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice   - 22,800.000 


Forest  Service: 

Arkansas: 

Ouachita  National  Forest 6.  400 

Ozark  National  Forest- 30,794 

Colorado: 

Pike  National  Forest 15.000 

Roosevelt  National  Forest 173,000 

Georgia:     Chattahoochee    Na- 
tional  Forest ..-         314,508 

Idaho: 

Clearwater  National  Forest--         100,000 

Salmon  National  Forest 150,000 

Sawtooth  National  Forest...         102.000 

nunols:  Shawnee  National  For- 
est   - 150.000 


Forest  Service — Continued 

Indiana:  Hoosler  National  For- 
est           $200,000 

Kentucky : 

Daniel  Boone  National  For- 
est  479,000 

JefTerson  National  Forest 86,  275 

Michigan: 
Hiawatha  National  Forest.-  40,000 

Manistee  National  Forest 200.  000 

Minnesota:  Chippewa  National 

Forest    50,000 

Missouri: 

Clark  National  Forest 400.000 

Mark  Twain  National  Forest-         439,000 

Nebraska :    Nebraska    National 
Forest    121.000 

Nevada:  Toiyabe  National  For- 
est       2,200,000 

North  Carolina: 
Nantahala  National  Forest.-  34,000 

Plsgah  National  Forest 150,  450 

Ohio:  Wayne  National  Forest--         110,  000 

Oklahoma:   Ouachita  National 

Forest    92,245 

Oregon :  Siskiyou  National  For- 
est     350,000 

South  Carolina: 
Francis  Marlon  National  For- 
est          250,000 

Sumter  National  Forest 47.000 

Utah:  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Recreation  Area.- 400.000 

Virginia: 

George  Washington  National 

Forest 30.128 

Jefferson  National  Forest 379,200 


Forest  Service — Continued 

Wisconsin:    Chequamegon  Na- 
tional Forest --       $100,000 

Total,   Forest  Service 7.200.000 

Total   contract   authoriza- 
tion _ - 30,000.000 

BUREAU    OF    OUTDOOR    RECREATION 

In  the  committee  report,  we  have  in- 
structed the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion to  give  particular  consideration  to 
the  neetJs  of  those  States  which  have 
found  that  the  1968  directives  urging 
rigid  guidelines  of  one-third  for  devel- 
opment and  two-thirds  for  land  acquisi- 
tion have  resulted  in  hardship  due  to 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  States  where 
ample  recreational  land  was  available 
but  a  facilities  deficiency  existed. 

In  providing  adequate  facilities  to  al- 
leviate these  situations,  the  committee 
directs  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
to  give  particular  consideration  to  these 
situations  and  exercise  careful,  thought- 
ful flexibility  in  interpreting  proposed 
guidelines  for  individual  circumstances 
that  merit  such  actions. 

OmCE    OP    TERRITORIES 

We  have  appropriated  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  administration  of  $41,- 
612,000  for  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 
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The  committee  would  again  like  to  stand  their  heritage  know  its  depth  and  of  litter.  During  our  hearings,  the  cost 
comment  that  the  primary  thrust  of  this  meaning.  to  our  government  of  litter  and  its  re- 
program  continues  to  be  directed  toward  In  Washington,  D.C.,  alone,  a  quarter  moval  was  fantastic.  In  the  Department 
the  accomplishment  of  practical  projects  of  a  million  people  participated  last  of  Interior— Parks,  ELM,  and  BIA— 
which  will  provide  Immediate  and  neces-  summer  and  I  may  remind  this  House  during  the  past  year,  $2,170,000  was  ex- 
sary  improvements  of  education,  public  that  there  were  no  riots  during  the  pe-  pended.  For  the  Forest  Service  which 
health  and  sanitation  facilities,  and  eco-  riod  of  this  playtime.  Included  designated  camping  areas, 
nomic  development  opportunities.  Perhaps  I  do  not  speak  for  all  the  com-  hunters,  fishermen,  and  areas  not  deslg- 

We  have  had  too  many  years  of  bu-  mlttee,  but  to  me  life  need  not  always  be  nated  as  official  camping  spots,  $17,057,- 

reaucracy  in  the  context  of  the  British  only  a  thing  of  grim,  hard  toil,  and  de-  000  was  spent.  Thus,  here  is  a  total  of 

Indian  civil  service.  We  have  a  mass  of  spalr.  but  of  Joy,  fulfillment,  and  an  ever-  $19,257,000  directly  attributable  to  the 

studies,   huge  visionary  plans  and   yet  increasing  love  of  my  land.  carelessness  of  recreation  users — or  we 

public  dispensaries  are  dilapidated,  many  Due  in  large  part  to  personnel  restric-  could     call     it     the     cost     of     messy 

schools   need    activity,    and   there   is   a  tions  and  various  fund  limitations,  the  Americans? 

plain,  down-to-earth,  commonsense  need  Department  of  Interior  decided  to  close  geological  survit 

for  adequate  water  in  the  villages.  Let  many  park  facilities  for  1  or  2  days  a  -ro,.    hill     nrnviriPt    MS  fi9fi  nnn     thP 

there  be  less  publicity  and  more  action;  week   during  the  past  several   months.  ^J^^l    estlmat?     and    an^creake    of 

moUof^"'''"'"'"^     "'''''''     ""'^     '"°''  rif-^H '•ri'°"   ^"   '","."*^^"^r  $4  7!fo00     ov"?-   ige"     fSr     gSc2 

mouon.  individual  dnves  several  hundred  miles  survev 

The  problems  are  many  and  time  Is  to  see  a  particular  attraction,  only  to  T^/f„„Hc  w^n  or,oKio  tv.*.  o„or„.„  t« 

not  on  our  side.  find  the  facility  closed,  he  is  not  ple^d.  ,I^^J^,i\^^^  t^^rt.m  tnT  in^h^ 

For  those  of  you  who  may  wonder  how  Therefore,  the  bill  provides  $8^43,000  SeS  mapping  miSral  resoSce    sS! 

rtLnTS'thrinSrfSre'ar?l6?Jo  r^'^!' T'T  ^^""^'^?   ^"   ''''  I^  vel?  ^ISr'Src'eflmisTl'^^^^^^^^^ 

partment  ol  tne  intenor  there  are  96,700  furnish  adequate  services  for  incresised  rpinti^rt  n^tivitiPQ 

in  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific;  visitations  to  the  national  parks;   pro-  t!,^,„h^ Vc  «Tann  nnn  f.r  thp  porfH  « 

28,200  in  America  Samoa;  63,000  in  the  vide    acceptable   standards    of    mainte-  J^rrl  il^^V.^Z  f.Vw\^^^ 

Virgin  islands;  and  100,000  in  Guam,  nance  for  them;  and  to  keep  parks  open  S^J^nfted ?n'^rdi?luin^tf tSf^- 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  on  a  7-day-per- Week  l>asis.  n^»,„i   A«^.,^„,,»i„^  „«j  c,,„-     Aj~,i„4- 

_    ^,         '^.             ^,        ,                   ,  tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $123,017,000  To  those  who  question  the  appropria-  tration  This  mapping  technique  re- 
for  the  National  Park  Service.  This  is  an  tion  of  funds  of  this  magnitude  for  so-  ^g^rch  project  is  expected  to  vield  more 
increase  of  S18.157.000  over  funds  avaU-  called  recreational  purposes  at  a  time  accurate  up-to-date  maps  at  greatly  re- 
able  in  fiscal  1969,  and  a  reduction  of  when  we  are  faced  wnth  a  surtax  and  d^J(,ed  costs  It  would  also  appear  there 
$3,646,000  below  estimate.  many  urgent  requirements  for  Federal  ^^  ^^  excellent  possibility  that  EROS  will 

From  today's  world  of  ever-Increasing  funds,  I  would  cite  a  recent  study  which  enhance   capability   for   locating    addl- 

lelsure  time,  tensions  derived  from  ur-  was  made  on  the  impact  of  national  park  tional    water    resources    and    assist    in 

ban  living,  and  the  desire  toward  a  worid  system  travel  on  the  national  economy,  quicker  recognition  of  developing  detri- 

wlth  which  this  generation  did  not  have  The  following  is  a  summiaiy  of  that  re-  mental  environmental  situations, 

the  privilege  of  growing  up— serenity  of  Po^t   which   indicates   the   contribution  roRrsr  ^rsvirr 

life  within  a  forest  or  on  an  empty  des-  travel  in  our  national  parks  can  make  "^ ^  forest  service 

ert— there    have    come    ever-increasing  to  our  national  economy:  timber 

pressures  to  the  national  park  facilities.  The  value  of  the  national  park  system  Earlier    I    mentioned    those    circum- 

As  I  noted  much  earlier,  visitor  numbers  to    Americans    is    not    measurable    in  stances  relative  to  the  production  of  tim- 

have  increased  both  during  summer  and  strictly  monetary  terms.  But  it  can  be  ber  which  are  relevant  to  lumber  prices 

winter  months,  especially  where  winter  shown  that  travel  to  the  national  parks,  and  housing.  At  this  time  I  would  like 

activities  have  become  popular.  monuments,  and  other  areas  of  the  sys-  to  amplify  those  statements  in  the  con- 

Park  visitation   1957-69  ^em  contributes  far  more  to  the  econ-  text  of  our  needed  timber  supplies,  the 

Fiscal  year-  °^^'  do^arwise  than  generally  has  been  problems  of  log  exports,  the  necessity  for 

1957  _ gg  285  000  -upposed.  providing  adequate   management  tech- 

1958  ll'll[ll]lll"[ll"ll[l    es!  660, 000  The  park  system  is  of  such  signlfl-  niques   and   road   construction   for   the 

1959  - -    70.287,000  cance  both  qualitatively  and  quantita-  future. 

I860 73,620,300  tively  as  to  occupy  a  major  role  in  the  Strong  recommendations  are  made  by 

^861   - 84,008,500  daily  life  of  a  nation  undergoing  marked  some  to  increase  the  timber  cut  in  our 

Jgf? looRTfi^no  social  and  economic  changes.  Trips  to  National  forests  regardless  of  sustained 

ig^  " 107  446  700  ^^^  national  park  system  in  1967  bene-  yield   limitations.   Others,  Interested   in 

1965  IIII-I-IIIIIIII""-""  113!  703!  200  ^ted  the  national  economy  to  the  fol-  the  wilderness  aspects  of  our  National 

1986  "I-I""I""-""-I"  127! 440! 300  lowing   extent:    $6.35    billon   in    travel  Forests,    recreation,    pollution    and    the 

1967  135!  325, 600  expenditures  which  resulted  in  $4.76  bll-  protective  watershed   role  of  American 

1968 145.342.200  lion    in   personal    income,    $5.71    billion  forests,  demand  that  there  be  an  appre- 

1969  (estimated)--- 158.310,800  added  to  the  gross  national  product,  $952  ciation  and  inteprat'on  of  these  facilities 

SUMMER  IN  THE  PARKS  mJUon  In  Federal  taxes.  wtih  commercial  cutting  activities.  The 
There  can  be  another  change  during  '^^  54.76  billion  in  Personal  income  committee,  recogriizing  these  diverse 
these  years,  that  of  ofT-season  vacations  represents  more  than  $23  for  every  man,  viewpoints  and  reiterating  the  multiple- 
due  to  adoption  of  a  12-month  system  of  ^J!?"^^"-  ^''^,  ^^ild  in  the  United  States,  use  forest  concept  has  designed  the  bill 
public  schools  where  vacation  periods  ^J^'^  figure  is  quite  sizable  as  a  matter  to  reflect  the  total  public  need  and 
are  shifted.   Readiness  to  reflect   these  of  gain  to  the  Nation  from  assets  being  interest^ 

necessities  is  mandatory  preserved  for  posterity.  Unlike  the  mm-  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  estimates  a 
Again  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten-  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  °^'  industries,  for  example,  harvest  of  13  billion  board  feet  in  fiscal 
tion  of  this  Congress  a  program  orig-  which  give  up  nonrenewable  resources,  year  1970.  This  volume  represents  about 
inally  inspired  by  the  Interior  Sub-om-  ^^^  national  park  system  yields  its  con-  one-fourth  of  the  total  timber  produced 
mittee's  interest  that  of  "summer  in  the  tribution  with  little  or  no  diminution  in  th  s  Nat=on,  and  40  percent  of  the 
parks."  Why  this  program?  Because  the  °^  '^  resources  values.  Wilderness  re-  softwood  timber  cut  for  industrial  pur- 
committee  firmly  believes  that  those  who  f  "'""^  ^'^  ^\^"  increasmg  in  va  ue,  ma-  poss  annually. 

grow  up  knowing  what  their  land  is  all  Penally  as  well  as  in  less  t.  ngible  ways.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ad- 

about  and   what   their   heritage  is  will  urrra  ministers    the   sale   of   over    1.5   biUion 

have  less  inclination  to  destroy  it.  There-  For    those    taxpayers    who    want    to  board  feet  of  timber  annually,  produced 

fore,  in  the  inner  cities  where  there  are  make  a  direct  contribution  to  their  Na-  on  39  million  acres  of  commercial  forest 

park  lands  we  are  working  to  make  sure  tlon's  money-saving  efforts,  may  I  sug-  land  administered  by  that  agency, 

that  children  and  people  who  have  never  gest  they  concern  themselves  with  the  In  its  consideration  of  the  budget  estl- 

before  had  the  opportunity  to  under-  individual's  contribution  to  the  cleanup  mate  submitted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
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Ice,  the  committee  approved  all  the 
funds  requested  and  provided  an  addi- 
tional $6,961,000,  a  large  portion  of 
which  represented  restoration  of  reduc- 
tions made  In  the  amended  budget 
estimate. 

Although  the  committee  recommended 
a  reduction  of  $7,000,000  In  the  forest 
roads  and  trails  program — appropria- 
tion to  liquidate  contract  authorization — 
this  will  not  restrict  the  budgeted  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970,  inasmuch  as 
Increased  receipts  over  the  original  esti- 
mate will  provide  at  least  an  additional 
$7,000,000  for  this  activity. 

An  Important  factor  in  committee  con- 
sideration was  the  dlsciisslon  in  the  hear- 
ings held  with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.  He  testified  that  there  are  now 
4%  million  acres  of  national  forest  land 
which  Is  nonproductive,  or  at  a  very  low 
state  of  productivity.  In  addition,  he 
stated  there  are  13  million  acres  of  young 
timber  In  need  of  salvage  and  thinning 
to  accelerate  growth.  The  potential  of 
these  acres  is  an  annual  increase  in  pro- 
duction- level  of  about  5  billion  board 
feet,  mtrre  than  is  now  being  produced, 
or  nearly  40  percent  above  present  har- 
vest rates. 

The  estimated  cost  for  achieving  this 
Increased  production  is  about  $866,000,- 
000.  and  at  the  1968  stumpage  price  level, 
the  increased  production  could  return 
more  than  than  $100,000,000  a  year. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  feasible  ac- 
celeration over  a  5 -year  period  would  be 
a  graduated  Increase  to  $30,000,000  by 
the  fifth  year.  The  additional  production, 
obviously,  could  not  be  obtained  imme- 
diately but  would  have  to  be  programed 
over  a  period  of  time. 

It  was  also  stated  that  a  $35,000,000 
program  Increase  per  year  for  4  or  5 
years  would  be  needed  for  additional 
investments  in  roads  to  maintain  the 
present  level  of  production. 

According  to  Forest  Service  statistics, 
for  each  $1  million  of  increased  invest- 
ment in  planting  and  timber  culture  on 
the  national  forests,  almost  11  million 
board  feet  of  armual  production  $215,000 
at  1968  prices  would  be  available,  and 
would  continue  for  a  number  of  years  In 
the  future. 

Testimony  developed  during  the  hear- 
ings further  revealed  that  the  allowable 
cut  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  could  be 
Increased  by  one-third  without  violating 
sound  conservation  principles  under 
present  levels  of  management.  This  could 
be  achieved  if  sufficient  funds  were  avail- 
able for  timber  stand  Improvements,  re- 
forestation, more  intensive  management, 
and  more  Intensive  utilization.  Until  this 
is  done,  allowable  cuts  cannot  be  In- 
creased significantly. 

An  additional  $2,000,000  Is  recom- 
mended for  forest  fire  control  under 
State  and  private  forestry  cooperation. 
With  this  increase,  the  bill  provides  $16,- 
396,000  of  Federal  funds  to  provide  more 
adequate  Are  protection  for  517.000,000 
acres  of  State  and  privately  owned  for- 
est land  In  the  Nation. 

The  committee  also  recommended  the 
full  amounts  it  deemed  practical  for  for- 
est activity  In  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  forest  lands. 


The  slight  reduction  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  forest  management 
In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ap- 
propriation will  be  more  than  offset  by 
additional  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber, ONC  lands. 

BUHEAU  or  COMMERCIAL  nSHERIES 

The  bill  also  provides  $41,816,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  The 
committee  continues  to  be  concerned 
over  the  status  of  our  commercial  fishing 
industry,  especially  since  we  are  now 
Importing  75  percent  of  the  fish  products 
we  consume  domestically.  Our  Imports 
were  only  25  percent  in  1950  and  the 
upward  trend  Is  alarming. 

Fishing  is  an  Important  part  of  our 
economy.  We  hope  that  more  serious 
attention  will  be  given  to  Improving  our 
status  among  the  fishing  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  committee's  concern  is  reflected 
by  an  Increase  In  the  appropriation  of 
$563,000  over  the  budget  estimate  for 
addi*^^lonal  research  on  pollock  fishing  off 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  United  States 
where  haddock  fishing  h&s  been  a  pri- 
mary source  of  income  but.  for  various 
reasons,  that  haddock  supply  has  mate- 
rially declined. 

For  those  Interested  in  dollar  amounts 
now  available  in  the  various  commercial 
fishery  areas,  there  Is  provided  $250,000 
for  general  research  to  partially  restore 
funds  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1970;  $42,000 
for  jellyfish  is  added,  a  total  of  $750,000; 
$152,000  has  been  added  for  catfish,  thus 
making  a  total  of  $301,000.  Of  major  im- 
portance also  are  items  as  follows:  De- 
signing fish  protective  devices.  $20,000; 
research  of  fish  migration  over  dams, 
$200,000;  Columbia  River  fishery  develop- 
ment. $180.000— which  will  provide  pro- 
duction of  fingerlings  at  hatcheries. 

The  committee  has  recommended  In 
the  construction  area:  $1,625,000  for  the 
third  and  final  phase  of  Willamette  Falls 
fishway,  and  $400,000  with  the  use  of  any 
other  available  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fish  protein  concept. 

Summarizing  our  activities  on  com- 
mercial fisheries.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Congress  that  competition  with 
Communist  countries  of  the  world  is  not 
only  by  armaments;  it  Is  also  by  devel- 
opment, protection,  and  knowledge  of 
our  natural  resources.  What  profit  this 
Nation  if  we  have  developed  missile  sys- 
tems only  to  have  some  other  nation  say. 
"Because  of  our  sophisticated  research 
and  development  In  the  world  of  fish 
resources  and  our  ability  to  outfish  you. 
America,  You  will  eat  only  what  we  al- 
low." 

NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    OF    THE    ARTS    AND 
HUMANITIES 

The  committee  recommends  a  $16  mil- 
lion expenditure  for  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. 

There  are  millions  of  dollars  In  this 
bill  providinR  outdoor  recreation  of  var- 
ious kinds  to  Americans.  Conversely, 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
never  set  foot  In  a  forest  or  hold  a  flsh 
pole.  These  people  live  in  cities  and 
towns.  Some  are  handicapped  and  some 
do  not  have  the  means  to  supply  them- 
selves with  expensive  guns  and  sports 
equipment.  Use  of  the  mind,  however.  Js 


free.  Museums,  art  galleries,  outdoor 
concerts  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  no  transportation. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities  which  preceded  the  congres- 
sional report  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Humanities  Endowment  said: 

The  Commisalon  conceives  of  the  human- 
Itlee,  not  merely  as  academic  disciplines  con- 
fined to  schools  and  colleges,  but  as  func- 
tioning components  of  society  which  affect 
the  lives  and  well-being  of  all  the  popula- 
tion .  .  .  The  humanities  are  the  study  of 
that  which  Is  most  human.  Throughout  man's 
conscious  past  they  have  played  a  central 
role  In  forming,  preserving,  and  transform- 
ing the  social,  moral,  and  aesthetic  values  of 
every  man  and  every  age. 

Throughout  the  centuries  art.  music,  sculp- 
ture and  literature  have  made  man  what  he 
Is.  or  the  lack  of  them,  perhaps,  made  him 
what  he  Isn't. 

On  Saturday.  July  12.  the  Seattle  Post- 
In  telUgencer  said : 

Look  back  over  the  centuries.  What  do  we 
remember  best  of  ancient  Athens?  Poets  like 
Pindar;  playwrights  like  Aeschylus,  Sopho- 
cles. Euripides  and  Aristophanes;  sculptors 
like  Praxiteles.  Who  was  the  weathlest  grain 
merchant  In  Perlclean,  Athens?  Esoteric 
scholars  might  know.  The  only  reason  most 
of  us  know  Maecenas  was  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  In  Rome  Is  that  Horace  wrote  poems 
about  him. 

More  people  know  more  about  Shakespeare 
than  they  do  about  Elizabeth  I,  Tourists 
vlsdt  tombs  In  Italy  not  for  thoee  burled 
there  but  to  gape  at  statuary  by  Michelan- 
gelo. The  arts  are  the  culmination — If  you 
will,  the  ap)ex — of  a  dvlUzatlon. 

But  the  arts  are  more  than  mere  monu- 
ments. There  Is  In  each  of  us  a  creative  In- 
stinct, a  yearning  to — in  the  ancient  Greek 
senae — make  something.  Pev  of  us  have  the 
talent;   even  fewer  the  genius. 

The  theater,  for  example,  music,  too,  gives 
us  that.  And  we  haven't  even  mentioned  the 
need  for  beauty,  or  that  artists  usually  an- 
ticipate the  future.  They  speak  to  us  not 
only  of  our  time,  with  sensitivity,  but  of  the 
human  condition  In  general.  Tliey  do  this 
with  a  candor  and  an  honesty,  with  a  set  of 
standards  that  are  rare  anywhere. 

We  face  In  this  country  a  crisis,  and  we 
aren't  even  aware  of  it  yet.  In  the  next  sev- 
eral decades  technological  advances  will  in- 
crease leisure  time  for  Americans.  What  wi!! 
they  do  with  It?  Under  population  pressure: 
present  facilities  will  be  utterly  Inadequate 
Where  are  the  appropriations  to  enlarge 
them? 

The  same  columnist,  Mr.  Stromberr, 
goes  on  to  say; 

The  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam  costs  $2  i 
million  an  hour. 

The  total  appropriation  of  $16  million 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  is  less  than 
8  hours  of  this  war  cost. 

The  humanities  are  bringing  us  face  to 
face  with  some  of  our  national  problem- 
viewed  through  the  eyes  of  history.  Wc 
search  now  in  history  for  insight  into 
the  grim  beginning  where  some  of  our 
present  problems  started  as  well  as  for  in- 
sight and  guidance  from  those  deeds 
which  have  added  great  luster. 

Finally,  I  quote  the  words  that  are 
engraved  above  one  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  buildings.  These  words  were 
spoken  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States; 

Whoever  Increases  knowledge  multiplies 
the  uses  to  which  he  Is  able  to  turn  the  gift 
of  his  creator. 


AMCHfTKA 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  review 
the  major  items  In  the  bill  before  us. 
However,  it  is  Impossible  to  touch  all 
subjects  of  public  interest  today  and 
which  the  committee  has  taken  cogniz- 
ance of  through  its  hearings.  If  I  were 
to  take  the  time,  my  report  would  not  be 
completed  within  the  debate  allowed.  I 
may  comment  that  I  am  not  sure  Con- 
gress Is  always  wise  in  presenting  in  such 
a  short  time  the  total  facets  of  such  a 
tremendous  area  of  public  Interest  and 
governmental  management  as  this  bill 
encompasses. 

However,  among  fields  of  concern  to- 
day are  two  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly.  The  committee  is  completely 
aware  of  the  atomic  testing  and  its  re- 
lated problems  at  Amchltka  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  I  have  been  Increasingly 
disturbed  by  the  potential  of  this  testing 
in  the  areas  of  wildlife,  fish  resources, 
and  damage  to  the  earth's  crust. 
Throughout  our  hearings  I  have  urged 
that  all  departments,  particularly  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
and  Geological  Survey,  continue  an 
eagle-eyed  surveillance  upon  Amchltkan 
activities  or  we  may  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  something  far  worse  and  far 
more  explosive — if  you  pardon  the  pun — 
than  the  Santa  Barbara  ell  spill. 

PRIBILOr 

In  another  field  related  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  resources,  the  committee 
has  taken  note  of  the  situation  relative 
to  seal  killing  and  has  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  bring  us  a 
full  report  on  new  and  more  himiane 
methods  of  conducting  their  operations 
in  the  Prlbilofs. 

Further  brief  summaries  of  other 
activities  covered  by  this  bill  in  the  re- 
port are  as  follows: 

omcE  or  COAL  research 

Appropriation,  1969 $13,700,000 

Estimate.  1970 13.300,000 

Recommended.    1970   13.300.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1969 —400,000 

Estimate,  1970 

While  the  Committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  813,300,000,  the  budget  re- 
quest for  this  activity,  It  has  provided 
$10,000,000  for  "Project  Gasoline",  a  reduc- 
tion of  $652,000,  and  has  approved  the  ap- 
propriation of  $652,000  for  the  continuance 
of  the  contract  with  the  Pittsburgh  and  Mid- 
way Coal  Mining  Company  to  demonstrate 
the  technical  feasibility  of  producing  a  very 
low-ash  low-sulphur  fuel  from  a  wide  range 
of  coals  at  low  cost. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FISHING  VESSELS 

Appropriation.  1969 $6,000,000 

Estimate.  1970 6.000,000 

Recommended.  1970 3,000,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1969 —3,000,000 

Estimate,  1970 —3,000.000 

Funds  recommended  under  this  appropria- 
tion item  are  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  88-498.  approved 
August  30,  1964,  which  amended  and  extended 
the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  construction  differential  subsidies 
for  fishing  vessels  constructed  under  certain 
restrictive  conditions. 

Current  existing  legislation  provides  for 
the  acceptance  of  applications  received  by 
June  30,  1969.  In  the  absence  of  new  legisla- 
tion extending  the  time  for  the  acceptance 
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of  new  applications,  the  Committee  la  recom- 
mending an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $3,000,000  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  the  processing  of  applications  al- 
ready on  hand. 

fishermen's  PROTECTIVE  FUND 

Appropriation,  1969 $60,000 

Estimate,  1970 - 60,000 

Recommended,  1970 60,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1069 

Estimate,  1970 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $60,000,  the  budget  estimate,  to  Imple- 
ment the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act — Public 
Law  90-482.  This  legislation  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  indemnify  the  owners  and  crews 
of  American  fishing  vessels  seized  or  detained 
by  a  foreign  country  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

BUREAU  OF  SPORT   FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources 

Appropriation,    1969    $47,246,000 

Estimate,  1970 - -  47,923,000 

Recommended,   1970  48.503.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1969 --  +1,257.000 

Estimate,  1970 +580,000 

The  amount  recomended  by  the  Committee 
compared  with  the  1970  budget  estimate  by 
activity  Is  as  follows: 


Bill  com- 
pared with 
Committee         estimate 
Activity  bill,  1970  1970 


Fish  hatcheries.   

Wildlife  refuges 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation. 
Management  and  enforcement.. 

Fishery  research 

Wildlife  research 

Fishery  services 

Wildlife  services 

River  basin  studies 

Pesticides  review 


H.  686, 000 

14,675,000 
728,000 
4,105,000 
4,  040. 000 
7,981.000 
1,984.000 
3, 487. 000 
1.419,000 
398,000 


+$600,000 
-50,000 


+30,000 


Total,  management  and  in- 
vestigations of  resources. 


48.503,000        +580,000 


The  net  Increase  of  $580,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  consists  of  a  decrease  of 
$50,000.  and  increases  of  $630,000  as  follows: 

Wildlife  refuges,  —$50,000:  National  inter- 
pretive planning  capability. 

Fishery  research,  -r  $30,000:  Equipment  for 
the  fisheries  research  laboratory  at  Cortland. 
New  York. 

Pish    hatcheries.    +$600,000:    Operational 
research  and  exhibit  design  for  the  National 
Fishery  Center  and  Aquarium. 
Construction 

Appropriation.    1969 $1,891,000 

Estimate,    1970 1,082,000 

Recommended.   1970 ---     1,686.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1969 —205.000 

Estimate,  1970 -^604.000 

This  appropriation  finances  the  construc- 
tion of  fish  hatchery  and  wildlife  refuge 
facilities  and  fishery  and  wildlife  research 
facilities. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,686,000.  an  increase  of  $604,000 
over  the  budget  estimate.  Additional  funding 
is  provided  for  the  following  projects: 

$150,000 — Wildlife  Refuge.  Wichita  Moun- 
tains. Oklahoma. 

$136.000 — Wolf  Creek  Hatchery.  Kentucky. 

$133.000 — Quinault  Hatchery,  Washington. 

$100,000 — San  Marcos  Hatchery  (Plan- 
ning), Texas. 

$50,000 — Fishery  Research  Facilities.  Port 
Aransas,  Texas. 

$35.000 — Allegheny  Hatchery,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PRESERVATION   OF   HISTOBIC   PBOPEBTIX8 

Appropriation,    1969 $604, 000 

Estimate,    1070 1,604,000 

Recommended,    1970 1,600.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    19TO +906,000 

Estimate,    1070 —4,000 

Fimds  provided  In  this  appropriation  are 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-665.  approved  October  15,  1066. 
This  legislation  wa«  enacted  to  establish  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  nation. 

The  total  amount  provided  includes:  $969,- 
000  for  matching  grants-in-aid;  tl53,900  for 
maintenance  of  the  National  Register  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  grants-in-aid  program; 
$75,100  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  Support;  $173,800  for  the  His- 
toric Sites  Survey;  $170,800  for  Historic 
American  Buildings  Survey;  and  $67,400  for 
administrative  and  technical  support. 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESOURCES   RESEARCH 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation,  1969 $11,181,000 

Estimate,    1970    - --     11,229.000 

Recommended.   1970  - — -     11,229,000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation,    1969    +48,000 

Estimate.  1970 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $11,229,000,  the  budget  estimate,  for 
administration  of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-379).  as 
amended.  This  will  provide: 

$5,100,000  for  assistance  to  States 

$3,000,000  for  matching  grants  to  Insti- 
tutes. 

$2,000,000  for  water  resources  research  to 
be  performed  by  any  qualified  entity  or  in- 
dividual as  provided  under  Title  11  of  the 
Act. 

$1,129,000  for  administrative  expenses. 

AMERICAN     REVOLUTION     BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.    1969 — - 

Estimate,    1970 - $225,000 

Recommended,    1970 175,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,  1969 +175,000 

Estimate,    1970 -     —50,000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $175,000,  a  reduction  of  $50,000  be- 
low the  budget  estimate  for  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 

This  Commission  was  authorized  by  Public 
Law  89-491,  July  4.  1966,  to  plan,  encourage, 
develop,  and  coordinate  the  commemoration 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial. 
The  celebration  of  this  Bicentennial  should 
be  a  momentous  occasion.  In  order  that  this 
be  achieved,  a  great  deal  of  effective  plan- 
ning and  coordination  must  be  accomplished 
in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Committee  is  not  content  with  the 
progress  to  date,  and  views  with  serious  con- 
cern the  long  delay  In  appointing  the  full 
membership  of  the  Commission.  It  Is  hoped 
that  indecision  In  the  operation  of  this  Com- 
mission will  not  detract  from  this  Nation's 
celebration  of  its  founding  200  years  ago 

NATIONAL     COITNCIL     ON     INDIAN     OPPORTUNITT 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation.    1969 $100,000 

Estimate,    1970 300,000 

Recommended.   1970 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.    1969 —100,000 

Estimate.    1970 - —300.000 

The  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity was  created  by  Executive  Order  11399 
on  March  6,  1968  The  purpose  of  the  Coun- 
cil as  stated  in  the  Order  was  to  encourage 
full  use  of  Federal  programs  to  benefit  the 
Indian    population;    encourage    interagency 
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coordination  and  cooperaUon  In  carrying  out 
Federal  progranw  aa  they  relate  to  Indians; 
appralM  the  Impact  and  progress  of  Federal 
programs  for  Indians;  and  suggest  ways  to 
Improve  such  programs. 

While  the  Committee  on  numerous  oc- 
casions has  Indicated  Its  Interest  In  Improv- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  American  Indians,  at 
the  same  time  it  feels  maximum  results  must 
be  obtained  from  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Based  on  Information  the  Com- 
mittee has  received,  it  has  serious  doubts 
a«  to  the  actual  need  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Council.  Many  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Council  as  described  in  the  Executive  Or- 
der, are  also  the  well-deflned  reeponslbUl- 
tles  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Committee  understands  that  a  formal  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  has  not  been  held  since 
January  1989. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee 
has  not  approved  any  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Council  In  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  this  afternoon  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  a  discussion  on 
other  problems  related  to  spending.  May 
I  ask  that  when  these  amendments  are 
presented  the  entire  committee  bear  in 
mind  certain  facts  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  other  related 
agencies; 

First.. -The  only  students  funded  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  our 
Indians,  Micronesians.  Guamanians,  and 
Samoans  ; 

Second.  Departments  and  bureaus 
work  with  States  and  universities  on  a 
cooperative  basis  for  research  and  re- 
search alone.  Departments  such  as  For- 
estry, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries,  Geolog- 


ical Survey,  Commercial  Fisheries,  and 
Water  Resources,  purchase  from  the  uni- 
versities space  for  research  and  a  knowl- 
edge developed  by  research  within  spec- 
ified programs. 

As  I  watched  the  magnificent  triimiph 
of  knowledge  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  throughout  these  past  several 
days  when  courageous  men  went  to  the 
moon,  and  as  I  saw  the  precision  with 
which  knowledge  has  been  applied  for 
mankind's  benefit  and  triumph,  I  can- 
not help  but  say  that  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  kind  of  research  done 
by  the  Interior,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
so  forth,  should  also  have  the  opportu- 
nity without  crippling  activities  to  de- 
velop techniques  and  know-hows  valu- 
able to  man's  very  survival. 

Geological  Survey  has  been  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  moon  program.  The  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  are  deeply  involved  in 
laboratory  work  that  will  find  the  an- 
swer to  the  complex  problem  of  pesti- 
cides. Technicians  at  work  on  saline  wa- 
ter and  water  resources  may  well  supply 
man  with  a  greater  future  than  even 
that  which  the  moon  has  provided. 

Disruption  of  laboratory  operations  for 
saline  water,  for  example,  or  other  re- 
search projects;  can  be  likened  to  delib- 
erately removing  some  one  of  the  bolts 
or  parts  of  the  rocket  that  went  to  the 
moon. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  research 
be  allowed  to  proceed  with  as  few  dila- 
tory objectives  as  possible. 
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As  we  discuss  this  bill  today  and  ex- 
penditure relativity,  some  significant 
comparisons  may  be  of  interest.  To  date 
approximately  $24  billion  has  been  spent 
on  the  space  program  which  has  sent 
the  first  man  in  the  history  of  mankind 
to  the  moon.  This  event  generated  pride 
in  the  Nation  and  man  himself. 

This  $24  billion  is  $4  billion  less  than 
1  year  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

This  bill,  $1.54  billion  exp>enditure  is 
approximately  one-sixth  of  U.S.  citizen 
expenditure  for  tobacco  in  the  year  1965 
and  approximately  one-tenth  of  our  al- 
coholic beverage  expenditure  in  the  same 
year — both  figures,  I  may  add,  have  es- 
calated. 

Thomas  Huxley,  the  English  zoologist 
and  lecturer,  who  when  visiting  the 
United  States  during  the  19th  century 
said  to  this  country: 

I  cannot  say  I  am  the  slightest  degree  im- 
pressed by  the  bigness,  or  your  natural  re- 
sources as  such  .  .  .  Size  Is  not  grandeur 
and  territory  does  not  make  a  nation.  The 
great  issue  ...  Is  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  all  these  things? 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  vote  on 
this  bill,  let  us  make  our  reply  to  Mr 
Huxley's  challenge  with  a  firm  state- 
ment of  our  national  objectives,  re- 
sources, and  goals;  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  this  Nation's  life,  and,  in  some 
instances,  its  very  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  tabular  statement 
of  the  funding  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  bill : 


co>..„..n  .  .r.r...sr  o.  .=w  b„o..  -u„.™..„  .™„„„,  ,„„  ,^  „„  3„„„,,  ,,,,„,,,  ,^.„  ^,,„„^^^  ^^^^^_, 


Agency  and  item 


INOTE.-All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


New    budget        Budget   esti-  Bill  compared  with- 

(obligational)      mates    of   new        New    Imdpet         New  budget    BudeM  («timat», 
authority  en-        (pbligatlonal)         (obligational)         (obligationll)     of  nC    fS- 


iiscai  lear  lybH  year  1970     mended  in  bill  year  1H69      fiscal  year  1970 


fiscal  year  1969 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


$62,964,000 
3,061.000 

(S.  SCO. 000) 
12, 750, 000 
1,460.000 


TITLE  I-DEPART.MENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Public  Laxd  Management 

bire.iu  07  la.nd  management 

Management  of  lands  and  resources.. 

Construction  ami  maintenance  

Publk  lands  dnrtomem  roads  arid  traU,  (appropriaiian  to  mUatt' iof^ract  aiUhinUa- 

Oregon  and  California  grant  lands  (indefinYt«;  "approprlationSf  r^iDts) 'i'9  ^  ^ 

Range  improvements  (indefinite,  appropriation  of  r^lpte)._!^^::::::::::::-  w™'.22? 

Total,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

BUREAU  or  INDUN  AFTAIRS 

Education  and  welfare  services 

Construct  ion . .  - 

R^;?^r:r?oi'^T*"^'°"'"''^'^''«^"<='^ 

(ieneral  administrative  expenses -.'.'''.'.".'.'." 

Total.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  exclusive  of  tribal  funds 

Tribal  funds  ilimilatioru  on  use  of  trust  funds) 


(6) 


$53,640,000 
2, 1136. 000 

(S,  500. 000) 
13,  750.  000 
1,788.000 


$52. 600,  ono 

2.  !I25,  000 

(S.  500.  000) 
13.  710.  000 
1.788.000 


-$10,364,000 
-l.W.OOO 


+1.000.000 
+328.000  .... 


-$1,040,000 
-11,000 


80.255.000 


72.114.000 


71.063.0  10 


-9.192.000 


-1.061.000 


146,  476,  000 

(/,  t9S.  000) 

52.  940.  000 

25.471.000 

(;«.  000, 000) 

4,'».  000  . 

5.  013. 000 


182, 945. 000 
(1.500.000) 
5,5,  692.  000 
23.  373.  000 

(to.  000. 000) 

5.113.666"' 


174.500,000 
(1.500.000) 
.W.  692.  0<IO 
2.^  373.  000 

(to.  000. 000) 

5.oi3.nc6  ... 


+28, 024. 000 

(+t07.C0O)._ 

+2.  7,12.  000  . 

-98.000 

(+t.  000. 000).. 

-4.50.  000 


230.  ,^50.  000 


267.  123,  000 


-8, 44S,  000 

+2,666,666' 
'    "-i66,666" 


260,  578,  000 


(S.  000. 000) 


+30.  228.  («0 


-6,  .54,5.  000 


,.    ,      .  ^  BUKE.\U   or  OUTDOOR  BECREATION 

Salaries  and  expenses "-»i!.aiiu» 

Land  and  water  conservation: 

Appropriation  [repayable  advance  to  the  fund) 

.Appropriation  of  receipts  lindefinite)  

.\ppropnation  out  of  the  fund  (not  including  iiquidati'o'ii'cish) 

Approprtaiion  out  of  the  fund  to  liquidate  contract  authorization     . 


Total,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 


4.315.000 

(5S.  000. 000) 

92.  .500  000 

7,000.000 

(65.000.000) 


_  (S.  000. 000) 

4, 25(0.  000 

1 68,  472.' 000 
'  UiistS.OOO) 


(J.  000. 000) . 


3,  .500. 000 

I08.47.'.oi0 

(/'.iM.  XWl 


-815.000 

(-'S.OTO  000) 

+  15.C2.(KK) 

-7.  ono.  (100 

(-is.irt.noo) 


-790,000 


103. 81.5, 000 


112.762.000 


in. '17-.'.  000 


+8.157.000 


-790.000 
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rOMPARATIV'K  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIQATIONAL)  AUfHORlTY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDOET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOM- 

MENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970— Continued 


[Note.— All  amounU  are  In  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  Indicated) 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Bill  compared  with— 

New    budget        Budget    esti-  — — — —    "     ";      ~ 

(obligational)      mates   of   new         New    budget         New  budget    Budget  estimates 

authority  en-        (obligational)         (obligational)        (obligational)     of  new    (obliga- 

acted   to   date     authority,  fiscal  authority  recom-    authority,  fiscal     tional)  authority, 

fiscal  year  l'.t69  year  1970     mended  in  bill  year  1969      fiscal  year  1970 

(5)  (6) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


TITLK   I— DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   INTERIOR— Continued 

PobUc  Land  Manaoe.\ient — Continued 

orricE  or  territories 

Administration  of  territories <#«'«(») 

Fermarunt  appropriation  (special  fund) (t^'ani 

Transferred  from  other  acccounts  (special  fund) in  mil  nm 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands - ju,uuu,uuu 

Total,  Office  of  Territories 44.697,000 

Total,  Public  Land  Management..                       4.59,117,000 

Mineral  Resources 

geological  8URVET 

Purveys,  investigations,  and  research 90, 917, 000 

bureau  or  mines 

Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources - ??'Sl'nnn 

Health  and  safety i  067*000 

Solid  waste  disposal - i' 647  000 

General  administrative  expenses  .li.vv;        ■."."; 9i'Wmm 

Helium  fund  (authoriiation  to  spend  from  public  debt  receipts) - zo,Mi.vau 

Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 79,249.000 

orriCE  or  coal  research  ti  -m  m\ 

Salaries  and  expenses u,  .uu.uuu 

orricE  or  on.  and  gas 
Salaries  and  expenses ' 

Total.  Mineral  Resources 184.732.900 

Fish  and  WiLDurE.  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources 

BUREAU  or  commercial  fisheries 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources  ,  •  :  -  - ,,.:^~\ 15  ooo 

Man^ement  and  investigations  of  resources  (special  foreign  currency  program) is,  wu 

Construction 6  606  666 

Construction  of  fishing  vessels •       •  qq. 

Federal  aid  for  commercial  fisheries  research  and  development 5'  ?n-'  nm 

AuadromousandOreatLakesfisheriesconservatlon-    ...-_- ■>'653'400 

Administration  of  Prlbllof  Islands  (Indefinite,  appropriation  of  receipts) "  lo'  000 

Fishermen's  protective  fund Tfis'oOO 

General  administrative  expenses ttno' tOO) 

Limitation  on  administratiie  eipentes.  Fisheries  loan  fund ^ jw,  iw; 

Total,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 41,352.400 

bureau  or  sport  rISHERIES  AND  WILDLIrE 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources i^sQl'.OOO 

M^CTatoo-  bW  conservation  account  (definite,  repayable  advance) l'^'^ 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation     i^'oOO 

General  administrative  expenses - - ' 

Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  FUheries  and  Wildlife ^•^^■"°° 

NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE  ^^ 

,          ...  43,  i  4U,  UUU 

Management  and  protection .•;."..•  ■.;" 15  918  000 

MainUnance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilities -_ 5, 471,  ooo 

plni^yT^  road  construction  (appropriation  toliqitidM  conirM 'auttorfaiifon j ." : ! ! ! !  ^'^'•'^^^ 

Preservation  of  historic  projierties ,  127' 000 

General  administrative  expenses ' 

Total,  National  Park  Service - ■ 87.860.^00_^ 

Total.  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources 189, 842, 400__ 

OrriCE  or  Saune  Water  ^^  ^.,  ^^ 

Saline  water  conversion 1' 000  000 

Prototype  desalting  plant '       1 

Total,  Office  of  Saline  Water 25,642.835 

OrricE  OF  Water  Resources  Research 

^  ,    ,          .              „                                                                                    11,181,080 

Salaries  and  expenses =^=L=== 

OrncK  or  the  Soucitob  5  683  000 

Salaries  and  expenses. - ' 


$14.  921,  400 

(«S9.  iOO) 

(t9t.  700) 

41.612.000 


$14,  700.  000 

(tS9,  IfiO) 

Ktat.  700) 

41,612,000 


56,533,400 


56,312,000 


508,532,400 


95,628,000 


499, 925, 000 


9^  628,  000 


■1^000              -$221, 400 
(+77.«) 

{+69,700) 

+11.612,000 „ 

+  11.615,000  -221,400 

+40, 808, 000  -8, 607, 400 


+4,711.000 


39,683,000 
14. 782. 000 


39, 000, 000 
14, 782, 000 


1, 647, 000 
26,200.000 


1, 647, 000 
21.000.000 


+999,000 
+2. 448. 000 
-1.067,000 


-5,200,000 


82.312.000 


76.  429, 000 


-2.820.000 


13, 300, 000 


13, 300, 000 


-400,000 


1.081,900 


994,000 


+127.100 


192. 321. 900 


186,351.000 


+  1,618.100 


25,  543,  000 

15.000 

1,625,000 

6,000,000 

4,027,000 

2.  307,  000 

2, 654,  000 

60.000 

165.0000 

(360.000) 


42.996,000 


47, 923, 000 
1,062.000 
5, 000, 000 
2,  ■294.  000 
1,699.000 


57,998,000 


49,475,000 

40,1.52,000 

7,805,000 

(ti.  500,000) 

1,604,000 

3, 127, 000 


49.000,000 

40, 000, 000 

7.600,000 

{tl. 500.000) 

1.600,000 

3,317,000 


-!-3,260.000 
-t-7.082.000 
+2,129,000 
(+i.  500.000) 
+906,000 
-t- 190, 000 


102.163.000 


101.517.000 


+13.657.000 


203,157,000 


202,515,000 


+12.672.600 


26.000.000 


25.000.000 


+357. 165 
-1,000,000 


26.000.000 


25.000.000 


-642.835 


11,-229,000 


11,229,000 


+48.000 


6.625,800 


5,530.000 


-153.000 


-683,000 


-5,200,000 


-5.883.000 


-87.900 


-5.  970.  900 


26,400.000  +1.175,000  +8«7.000 

15,000 

2, 025. 000  -1-2, 025, 000  +400, 000 

3,000,000  -3,000,000  -3,000.000 

4,590.000  +263.000  +563,000 

2.307,000  

2,654,000  -HJOO 

60.000 

765,000     

(seo.ooo)  i-ao) 

41.816.000  4-463.600  -1.180.000 


48.503,000  +1,257.000                 +580,000 

1  686,000  -205,000                  +604,000 

5,000,000  -2.500.000 

2.294.000  

1.699.000 ■ 

59.182.000  -1.448.000            +1,184.000 


-475,000 
-152.000 
-205.000 

(-s.aw.ooo) 

-4.000 
+190.000 


-646.000 


-642.000 


-1.000,000 


-1.000.000 


-95,800 
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[NOTB.-All  amounto  are  In  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Agency  and  item 


Now    budget        Budget    estl- 

(obligational)     mates    of   new        New    budget 

authority  en-        (obllgatlonal)         (obllgational) 


Bill  compared  with— 


fiscal  year 


Nbw  budget   Budget  estimate-; 
(obiigational)     of  new   (obliga- 


acted   to  daj^    authority  fi^  authoriTj^'re-im.   aurhoriry/fi^I  tron^)l„tL"ri?: 
1969  year  1970     mended  in  bill  year  lOfifi      fls«.i  ^,  ,,.-, 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


year  1969      fiscal  year  1970 
(5)  (6) 


TITLE  I-DEPARAMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR-Contlnned 

„    ,      .  .  OrHCB  OF  THI  SCCRCTART 

Salaries  and  expenses «.  ,„ 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreignairrency  program) ."  ".'--"-".'."'"'.''."''."■.■'■.■. »,  758. 000 


Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary  

'^'"consS'tfr^'^of-^"''"^*"""*'^  authority,  Department  of  the  Interior 884,954,136 

Appropriations . 

Definite  appropriations ]'/_ ti^'-i^' rit 

Indefinite  appropriations ---'.---". '.".l".''/.".".".".  (109'  363'  m] 

26l2O0',O00 


$10, 187, 400 
25,000 


$9, 887, 000 
25,000 


+$1, 132, 000 
+25,000 


-$300,400 


^•^"••»"  10,212,400  9,912,000  +1,157.000  -300.400 


Authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt  reiilDts 
Memoranda— 


Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authoriiation fio4  tm  nnni 

Total,  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  and  8pproprtotli)M  to '         ''"'•''«■«») 
liquidate  contract  authorization vp  oprmuons  lo  (989747,35) 


TITLE  II-RELATED  AGENCIES 
Department  of  Agriculture 
forest  service 


957,078,500 

930, 878,  500 

{804,  214,  500) 

(126,  664, 000) 

26,200,000 

(65,  028,  000) 

(1, 022, 106, 600) 


940,  462,  000 

919,462,000 

(792,  798,  000) 

(126,664,000) 

21,000,000 

(62,028,000) 

(1,002,490,000) 


+56, 507, 866 

+60, 707, 866 

(+43, 407, 265) 

(+17,300,600). 

-5,200,000 

(-42,765,000) 

(+12,742,865) 


-16,618,600 

-11,416,500 
(-11,416,500) 

-.i,  266,  000 

(-3,000,000) 

(-19,616,600) 


Forest  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  management 

Forest  research '"' 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation . 


208, 818, 000 
40,430,000 
1'",  957,  000 


Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization. 


190, 978, 000 
40, 983, 000 
20,  529,  000 


Total,  new  budget  (obiigational)  authority.  Forest  Service 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
Salaries  and  expenses 

c..,    .         .                          Commission  of  Flne  Arts 
salaries  and  expenses 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

HEALTH  services  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Indian  health  services 

Inlim  health  facilities -. 

Total,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

^,  ,    .        _.                        Indian  Claims  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Endowment  for  the  arts...   ] 

Endowment  for  the  humanities.!!'"!"!!""^";;'""" 

Total.  National  Foundation  on  the  .\rts  and  the  Humanities 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Smithsonian  Institution 


80.000 

700.000 

1.000,000 


80.000 

700.000 

l.UOO.OOO 


270. 985. 000 


254. 270, 000 


167,000 


148.000 


115.000 


115.000 


94. 350. 000 
18. 156.  000 


99. 581, 000 
20.000.000 


112,506.000 


119.581.000 


619.000 


800.000 


1.047.000 


1.248.000 


1. 400.  000 
7,  400,  (KKI 
5.  700.  000 


1,744,000 
7, 500.  000 
7.  .WO.  000 


14.  .'HM.  000 


16.  744.  000 


Salaries  and  expeiisos 

r^.^°^  Progranisand  related  research  (speciaVforeign  currency 'proerara)" 
Construction  and  improvements.  National  ZoologicaJ  Park  i'™*™"'- 

Kestoratlon  and  renovation  of  buildings  

Construction " 

Co n  itr tution  (appropriation  to  limiidate  contract  authorUation) 

(  'irwtructlon  (new  contract  authorization)  

.^aJaries  and  expens«-s.  .National  Gallery  of  .-irt !.!!!!!!! ' " " 

Total,  Smithsonian  Institution... 


944.000 


26. 443, 000 

2,316.000 

300.000 

400.000 

2,000,000 


922,000 


12.197.000 
3.230.000 


28.  955.  000 

4.500.000 

600.000 

75.').  000 

200,000 

(6,000.000) 


3.  410.  000 


46.886.000 


Executive  Ofrce  of  the  President 

'^l'^!L*"'!  "Penses.  National  Council  on  .Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, and  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re»uree^ ...  .  . 

Federal  Fisld  Committee  for  Development  Plannwo  in  Alaska       "^ 
Salarks  and  expenses 


38. 420. 000 


1,300,000 


235,000 


236,000 


195,042^000 
41,880^000 
22, 529, 000 


-13,776,000 
+  1,450,000 
+2,  572, 000 


+4,064,000 

+897,000 

+2, 000, 000 


horett  roads  and  irailt  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contraciauihariVntinn^ "  rm^'25S.  252.490.000  259.451.000 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests  ou/Aorirafion) (91,000,000)  {im. 570,000)  (100.570,000) 

Special  acts  (special  fund,  indefinite) 

Cooperative  range  improvements  (special  fund,  indefinite) 

.\sslstance  to  States  for  tree  planting  


-9,754.000 
(+9,570,000) 


+6,961.000 
(-7,000,000) 


80,000 
700.000  . 
1.000,000  . 


261.231.000 


-9. 754, 000 


+6,961,000 


148,000 


-9,000 


116,000 


98,  581,  000 
19.  000.  000 


+4, 231, 000 

+844,000 


-1,000,000 
-1,000,000 


117,581,000 


+  5,075,000 


-2,000,000 


800,000 


+181,000 


1, 070, 000 


+23,000 


-178,000 


1.500.000 
7. 250. 000 
7. 250. 000 


+100.000 

-150.000 

+  1.550.000 


-244,000 
-280,000 
-28a  000 


16.000.000 


+  1.500.000 


-744,000 


922,000 


-22,000 


28,200,000 

3.000.000 

600,000 

425,000 

200.000 

(S,S00M0) 


3.  350.  000 


+  1.757,000 
+684,000 
+300,000  . 
+28,000 
-1,800.000  . 
(+SM0/XI0) 
-12.197.000  . 
4  120.  000 


-756,000 
-1,500,000 


-330,000 

(-ijooifidd) 
'-60!  600" 


35.  775. 000 


-11.111.000 


-2, 645,  000 


-1.300.000 


150.000 


-85,000 


-86,000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIOATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1960  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOM- 
MENDED IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970-Continued 

INOTB.— All  amounU  are  In  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indlcatedl 


New  budget 
(obiigational) 
authority  en- 


Budget   esti- 
mates  of   new 
(Obiigational) 


BUI  compared  wlth- 


Agency  and  Item 
(1) 


New    budget         New   budget  Budget  estimates 

OUV..O..I.  c..-        ,>,w..B- ,         (.obiigational)         (obiigational)  of  new    (obllga- 

acted    to   date,    authority,  fiscal  authority  recom-    authority,  fiscal  tlonal)  authority, 

fiscal  year  1969                year  1970     mended  In  blU                year  1989  " —             '"  " 

(8) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


fiscal  year  1970 
(6) 


TITLE  II — RELAfl'ED  AGENCIES — Continued  , 

Historical  and  Memorul  Commissions 
lewis  and  clark  trail  commission 

Salaries  and  expenses $25,(100 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTENNUL  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 

Salaries  and  expenses - 100,000  

Total,  new  budget  (obiigational)  anthorlty,  related  agencies 449.419,000  433,018,000           433,972,000 

^""I'^nnronriTtion,                                                                                                     --  437,222.000  433,018,000              433.972.000 

^e'finUe  aDDrODriations ' (436  442  000)  (432.238.000)           (433,192,000) 

New  contract  authorization. ",  197,000  

'^^'Tpp"rop7iations  to  liquidate  contract  authorization (91, 000, 000)  (113,  570. 000)          (103. 870. 000) 

Total,  new  budgct(obligational)  authority  ond  appropriations  to  liqul-  ,^^  .,a  nnn.  fU«  «8  000)          (537  842  000) 

date  contract  authorization (540.419.000)  (546,588,000)           (537,MA»»") 

RECAPITULATION 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obiigational)  authority,  all  titles 1.334,373,135  1,390,086,500         1,374.434.000 

Consisting  of-                                                                                              1.295,976.135  1.363,896.500          1.353,434.000 

1.  Appropriations        .-^^ (1  185  832  735)  (1.236.452,500)       (1.225,990,000) 

lidefin^eaD^wiati^ns .--  (UO  143  400)  (127,444,000)           (127.444,000) 

2.  AuthoStonrs',ZX°m%"ubii-c debt 'receipts."^         ^e'.^OOO  26,200,000               21.000.000 

3.  New  contract  authorization ,---  „„' inVlSli, (iTa'^a  f»¥>^ fifiV8«'o66i 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authorization :.-:i:-  (195.  '93, 000)  (178, 588, 000)         (165, 888, 000) 

"SS?r^tauthoTlzaUon''  ("''"national)  authority  and  appropriations  to  liquidate  ^,53^,5^^35,  (1.568,694,500)      (1.540.332,000) 


sio,ooo 

»5.000 

-$20,000 

-$5,000 

225.000 

178,000 

+175,000 

-50.000 

300.000  .... 

-100,000 

-300,000 

-15,447,000 

-3,  250,  000 
(-3,250,000) 


+954,000 

+954,000 
(+954.  000) 


-12,197,000  . 
(+12, 870, 000) 
(-2,577,000) 


(-9,700,000) 
(-8, 748, 000) 


+40, 060, 865 

+57. 457. 865 

(-1-40. 157.  265) 

(  +  17.300.600). 

-5.200.000 

-12.197,000  . 
(-29,895.000) 

(+10,165,865) 


-15,662,500 

-10,462,500 
(-10,462,500) 

"-5,"266,oo6" 

"(-12,"  700, 606) 

(-28,362,5011) 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distlngmshed  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentlewoman  and  her 
subcommittee  for  inclusion  within  the 
construction  funds  of  Indian  facilities  in 
the  amount  of  $2  million  that  she  has 
put  in  the  bill  on  the  Navaho  irrigratlon 
project. 

This  is  a  project  that  is  way  behind 
time.  It  should  have  been  practically 
completed  by  now.  From  the  testimony 
that  I  have  received,  only  16  percent  of 
this  project  has  been  completed.  It  is 
something  that  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  economic  benefit  of  the  Navaho  In- 
dian people. 

I  again  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman for  including  this  in  the  bill  and 
it  is  an  area  in  which  I  think  probably 
this  money  can  be  as  well  spent  as  any 
money  that  we  spend  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. We  had  the  pleasure  this  year  of 
visiting  the  Navaho  lands,  and  we  dis- 
cussed this  particular  project.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  we  cannot  put  more  money 
into  the  project  at  this  time.  I  would  urge 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  continue 
to  step  up  this  project,  because  this  proj- 
ect will  provide  a  better  base  for  their 
agricultural  needs.  I  do  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
delighted  to  >ield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  in  commending  the 
committee  for  a  good  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly for  a  good  bill  in  the  field  of 
Indian  affairs,  with  which  we  have  con- 
siderable concern  and  some  responsi- 
bility as  an  authorizing  subcommittee. 

The  gentlewoman,  as  always,  has  made 
a  fine  explanation  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
matters  that  are  covered  in  it.  I  am 
highly  pleased  by  the  comments  that 
appear  in  the  report  on  the  subject  of 
educational  policy  and  the  need  to  do 
more  and  to  do  more  effectively  in  this 
field,  and  the  remarks  which  appear  on 
pages  8  and  9  of  the  committee  report 
are  of  special  interest  to  me. 

The  gentlewoman  is  aware  of  the  long 
concern  that  I  have  had  in  a  number  of 
appearances  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  connection  with  the 
school  at  Eufaula.  Okla..  which  burned 
down  a  number  of  years  ago — at  least  a 
major  dormitory  facility  burned  down 
there  a  number  of  years  ago — and  which 
Chief  Mcintosh  of  the  Creek  Indians  has 
been  seeking  to  get  reconstructed  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  committee  had  provided  funds, 
last  year,  for  reconstruction  of  this 
facility,  but  the  report  indicates  that  an 


award  of  a  contract  for  construction  is 
still  pending.  I  am  deeply  concerned,  and 
I  know  the  gentlewoman  shares  my  con- 
cern about  the  failure  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  carry  through  recon- 
struction of  this  dormitory  facility  to 
enable  both  the  Creek  Indian  boys  as  well 
as  girls  to  be  sen-ed  at  this  facility,  and 
to  be  served  in  an  institution  which  pro- 
vides boarding  care  for  the  children 
while  they  attend  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Eufaula.  We  have  some  flne  in- 
stitutional schools  that  have  both  the 
educational  institution  and  the  boarding 
facilities  on  campus,  and  I  am  not  quar- 
reling with  them.  Tliey  do  a  good  and 
necessary  job.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances — the  only  instance  in  the 
district  that  I  ser\-e — in  which  a  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  facility  provides  board- 
ing care  for  Indian  children  whUe  they 
go  to  the  public  schools,  and  the  long  de- 
lay in  reconstruction  of  that  facility  and 
the  provision  of  this  opportunity  to  the 
Indian  boys  of  this  area  is  to  me  very, 
very  deplorable,  almost  Inexcusable. 

I  would  like  the  gentlewoman  to  tell 
me  what  the  committee  plans  to  do  about 
this,  if  she  can. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  As  I 
have  previously  stated,  we  believe  that 
the  BIA  should  step  up  all  of  its  efforts  in 
planning,  building,  and  constructing 
those  school  facilities  which  may  be  con- 
solidated with  the  public  schools.  Your 
school  at  Eufaula  is  similar  to  the 
schools  in  ihe  State  of  Alaska,  where 
the  BIA  will  paitlclpate  in  construction 
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and  maintenance.  The  BIA  wlJl  furnish 
dormitory  facilities  for  the  children  of 
Alaska,  who  will  attend  the  public 
schools  of  Alaska.  This  is  a  forward,  pro- 
gressive step,  and  I  will  urge,  as  I  believe 
all  members  of  the  committee  should 
urge,  that  construction  money  be  made 
available  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  com- 
plete the  dormitory  facilities  at  Eufaula 
so  that  they  may  meet  the  needs  of  the 
youngsters  attending  the  public  schools 
there. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the   gentlewoman  say   that.   What  has 
been  happening  Is  that  the  boys  who 
need  this  kind  of  institutional  help  have 
been  sent  out  to  other  schools,  often  a 
great  distance  away,  where  they  go  to 
school  on  campus.  Instead  of  having  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  Eufaula  public 
schools  while  living  in  the  boarding  home 
with  their  sisters.  It  simply  has  not  made 
any  sense  to  me  to  have  this  unfair  sit- 
uation prolonged  as  long  as  it  has  been. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  In  the 
first  place.  I  think  there  is  unconscion- 
able f66ldragging  in  the  Department  of 
Ihteridf  "and  in  the  BIA  itself.  To  date 
there    is    no    Commissioner   of    Indian 
Affairs.  To  date  there  has  been  little 
recognition  of  the  need  to  develop  a 
straight  line  educational  system  in  the 
same  context  that  the  majority  of  State 
educational  programs  have. 

In  my  prepared  statement  I  have  em- 
phasized that  we  think  the  entire  school 
construction  program  for  Indians  needs 
the  following: 

First.  The  straight  line  educational 
system;  and 

Second.  Before  any  more  Federal 
schools  are  built,  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  survey  of  all 
public  schools  and  Federal  schools  and 
the  facilities  for  the  youngsters  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools.  If  there  is  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  public  school 
facilities,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
possible  excuse  to  place  an  Indian  school 
there. 

I  may  say  very  frankly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  transporting  Alaskan 
youngsters  to  Oregon  or  to  Oklahoma. 
We  should  provide  the  schools  in  Alaska 
and  give  the  children  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  schools  there.  We  should  pro- 
vide schools  in  Oklahoma  and  give  the 
children  a  chance  to  attend  schools 
there.  We  should  do  this  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  pro- 
gram, design  and  planning  should  be 
done  prior  to  the  appropriation  of  con- 
struction money,  so  there  is  a  chance  to 
review  the  adequacy  of  these  plans. 

I  say  this  from  looking  at  the  Federal 
schools  I  have  visited.  We  have  found  a 
large  reception  room  was  provided  for  the 
young  Indians  in  the  dormitory.  They 
were  not  using  it.  But  what  did  they  all 
say?  They  said  they  would  love  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  recreation  area 
where  they  might  go  and  work  and  play 
and  meet  with  friends. 

The  need  is  to  have  somebody  recog- 
nize that  swimming  pools  are  not  frills 
They  are  not  frills  for  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  or  the  Air  Force,  or  for  these  young 
Indian  people,  who  must  develop  both 
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physically  and  emotionally.  We  have  to 
recognize  that  we  must  provide  these 
facilities. 

Then  the  following  year,  as  we  have 
done  with  every  other  construction  item 
in  this  bill,  the  committee  would  pro- 
vide the  construction  funds.  I  think  then 
we  would  get  a  proper  sequence  for  the 
efficient  use  of  funds  and  the  provision 
of  required  facilities. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, I  am  not  criticizing  boarding 
schools  in  general.  There  are  some  la- 
mentable conditions,  and  these  condi- 
tions we  hope  to  correct  by  some  of  our 
funding.  For  example,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  and  I  saw 
dormitories  where  there  were  more  than 
100  youngsters  with  only  one  night  coun- 
selor. We  are  asking  that  some  of  these 
situations  be  corrected. 

We  also  saw  Indian  schools  where  the 
teachers  had  to  provide  supplies  while 
a  fancy  computer  system  was  installed  at 
Albuquerque.  I  do  not  know  how  well  it 
is  working. 

These  are  the  things  we  ask,  that  the 
BIA  establish  priorities  to  do  a  good  job ; 
that  they  abolish  some  of  the  conditions 
which  have  existed  because  of  person- 
nel ceilings  and  bureaucratic  overhead. 
We  could  not  sensibly  abolish  every 
Federal  boarding  school  at  once,  I  will 
state  why.  This  Nation  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  nutrition. 

We  are  feeding  in  one  area  alone  more 
than  20,000  youngsters  in  these  Federal 
boarding  schools.  If  these  youngsters 
have  to  travel  on  school  buses  perhaps 
30  to  60  miles,  then  they  would  have  no 
breakfast,  only  lunch. 

These  are  the  things  that  have  con- 
cerned the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  and  myself,  as  we  visited 
the  boarding  schools. 

The  youngsters  we  visited  with  at 
boarding  schools  said  to  me,  "We  are  not 
burning  our  schools  down.  We  are  going 
on  to  higher  educational  institutions." 
They  are  availing  themselves  of  scholar- 
ships. They  are  begging  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  to  know,  and  to  do. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  I  believe  we  can 
take  tremendous  pride  for  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  several  years  with  the 
money  appropriated  by  this  Congress, 
and  what  it  has  meant  to  the  American 
Indians. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  the  explanation  she  has 
made,  and  I  thank  her,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
study  in  depth  they  have  made  of  this 
problem. 

I  certainly  was  one  of  those  disap- 
pointed by  the  publicity  about  a  school 
in  Oklahoma,  the  Chilocco  School, 
which  got  a  lot  of  bad  publicity,  I  think 
unfairly,  and  as  to  which  a  subsequent 
investigation  demonstrated  its  black  eyes 
in  the  press  were  not  justified  at  all.  I 
believe  the  later  inquiries  at  the  Clil- 
locco  School  Indicated  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  were  very 
pleased  with  the  operation  of  that 
school  and  felt  it  had  been  unfairly  re- 
ported with  respect  to  the  complaints 
of  a  few. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  One 
significant  remark  made  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  and  to  me.  as 
we  sat  and  talked,  just  people  to  people, 
and  asked  the  young  people  what  was 
one  thing  they  thought  was  best  about 
the  schools,  they  said.  "The  faculty, 
they  bring  us  so  much." 

I  should  like  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  I  did  not  see  in  these  Indian  schools 
any  feeling  of  hate,  of  insolence  or  of 
defiance.  There  was  a  feeling  of  joy  at 
the  opportunity  to  receive  an  education. 
I  would  say  one  thing  further  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  more  kindergartens  in  our  Fed- 
eral schools.  These  we  saw  in  operation. 
To  me  they  were  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  progress  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  this  Congress 
has  made. 

If  we  can  somehow  break  that  bar- 
rier of  language  and  culture,  we  will 
have  begun  to  do  the  job  that  must  be 
done  in  this  area. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  gentlewoman  and 
thank  her  for  the  time  which  she  has 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distingiUshed  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  my  previous  discussion  with 
the  gentlewoman  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  Reifel  ) ,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  her 
for  her  foresightedness  in  the  additional 
appropriation  with  respect  to  the 
Navajo  irrigation  project.  As  the  gen- 
tlewoman and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  without  this  appropriation 
we  would  have  had  completely  to  shut 
this  project  down,  a  project  which  was 
to  have  been  completed  in  1970  and  now, 
with  this  additional  funding,  has  been 
projected  into  around  1990. 

What  we  are  doing  by  this — and  the 
gentlewoman  knows  this  at  least  as  well 
as  I  do,  if  not  better,  because  of  her  visits 
to  us  there,  which  we  have  very  much 
enjoyed— is  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves there  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  back  on  the  tax  rolls  by  bringing 
in  this  water,  which  is  so  necessary,  and 
making  these  acres  irrigable  so  that  we 
may  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman, 
which  we  discussed  this  morning  in  the 
committee  room.  What  kind  of  a  sug- 
gestion does  the  gentlewoman  or  the 
committee  have  for  us  with  respect  to  the 
problem  we  face  at  Navajo.  N.  Mex.,  in 
an  area  where  we  have  had  a  large  in- 
flux of  Indian  families  who  have  moved 
in  with  the  development  of  a  new  saw- 
mill industry  there.  We  have  a  lot  of 
students  there  now  who  need  education. 
The  school  system  there  does  not  have 
a  suflBcient  tax  base  to  provide  for  them. 
The  gentlewoman  talked  about  some  stu- 
dents having  to  ride  30  or  40  or  50  miles. 
In  this  instance.  If  these  children  were 
brought  in  to  Gallup,  it  would  be  a  dally 
busing  of  160  to  170  miles  per  day  or 
a  4-hour  bus  ride  in  order  to  accom- 
modate them. 
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Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  asking 
that  particular  question.  The  normal 
community  developing  on  the  Navaho 
reservation,  is  facing  the  same  sort  of 
problem  that  is  happening  throughout 
the  Indian  world  to  a  large  extent.  They 
are  coming  into  areas  where  there  is  an 
industry.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that 
there  is  an  inability  of  the  district 
schools,  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
Federal  land  involved  and  the  low  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  land,  to  maintain 
those  schools  as  needed  for  the  suddenly 
increased  population.  Usually  the  first 
step  is  for  the  school  district  to  work 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  de- 
veloping a  formula  with  regard  to  pro- 
visions for  investment  in  building  facili- 
ties and  payment  on  the  basis  of  a  per 
pupil  day  and  then  getting  authoriza- 
tion for  design  and  construction  of  such 
buildings.  I  would  urge  that  this  should 
take  place  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  fact, 
since  the  other  body  has  not  yet  taken 
action  on  the  Interior  bill,  it  might  be 
well  to  work  with  them  and  decide  if 
planning  and  designing  funds  should  be 
made  available  based  on  all  the  facts 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  may 
have  at  hand  at  this  time.  We  had  no 
testimony  on  this  and  no  discussion  of 
it,  because,  as  you  are  well  aware,  these 
villages  evolve  rather  quickly,  as  you 
have  mentioned,  particularly  with  a 
rapid  growth  of  Industry. 

The  joint  operation  of  public  schools 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  go- 
ing to  produce  a  better  educational  pro- 
gram for  young  Indian  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  understanding  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  gentlewoman. 

If  I  may  point  out  and  better  am- 
plify the  problem  which  we  face,  par- 
ticularly in  McKinley  County,  N.  Mex.. 
where  the  big  concentration  of  this 
school  population  is.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  short  report  here  from  the  school 
superintendent.  Dr.  Fitzsimmons.  whom 
I  believe  the  gentlewoman  met  with. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  When 
we  return  to  the  House  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  place  this  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude that  information  so  that  everj'- 
one  may  better  understand  the  prob- 
lems which  we  face  there. 

For  instance,  just  12  years  ago  the 
school  system  in  McKinley  County  was 
approximately  1.000  Indian  children. 
And,  the  current  enrollment  stands  at  a 
12,000  increase.  This  increase  represents 
the  type  of  problem  which  we  are  ex- 
periencing. For  instance,  we  have  bus 
routes  that  have  increased  from  14  to 
46  and  we  just  do  not  have  the  tax  base 
to  support  the  kind  of  Investment  with 
which  to  deal  with  the  problem  we  have 
at  the  present  time. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  understand- 
ing of  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  in 
helping  resolve  this  problem.  We  will  be 
meeting  with  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  after  this  bill  is  passed  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  put  forth  proposals 
for  additional  fimds  with  which  to  es- 
tablish facilities  for  these  operations. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 


the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  con- 
sider the  overall  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  wish  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  im- 
mediate need  for  a  secondary  school  at 
Navajo,  N.  Mex.,  to  accommodate  Nav- 
ajo children  now  being  bused  across  the 
State  line  to  Arizona  for  schooling. 

These  children,  who  live  in  the  Gal- 
lup-McKinley  County  School  District  in 
New  Mexico,  are  being  carried  to  Ari- 
zona by  bus,  where  they  are  attending 
school  in  the  Window  Rock  School  Dis- 
trict at  a  cost  to  the  Galkip-McKinley 
County  District  of  $810  per  child.  There 
are  184  students  now  making  this  25- 
mile  trip. 

It  is  impossible  to  absorb  these  184 
students  into  the  Gallup-McKinley 
County  District  schools.  Population  in- 
creases in  this  area  have  already  forced 
the  absorption  of  6,000  students  into 
these  schools  over  the  past  12  years — 
from  1,000  students  to  7,000.  School  bus 
routes  over  the  same  period  expanded 
from  14  to  46  routes. 

These  are  Navajo  children,  and  the 
people  of  the  Gallup-McKinley  County 
District  should  not  be  expected  by  the 
Federal  Government  tc  bankrupt  them- 
selves carrying  a  load  that  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  Government. 

I  strongly  urge  consideration  of  the 
inclusion  of  $2.5  million  in  this  budget 
for  construction  of  a  secondary'  school 
at  Navajo,  N.  Mex.,  to  accommodate 
these  children  and  to  grant  some  relief 
to  the  Gallup  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  has  recommended 
a  much  needed  increase  of  $2  million 
over  the  budget  estimate  to  accelerate  the 
Navajo  irrigation  project,  thus  bringing 
the  1970  available  funds  for  this  project 
to  $5.5  million.  This  project  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  not  only  to  the 
Navajo  Nation  but  to  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  Southwest.  I 
most  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to 
augment  this  economic  development 
with  an  additional  $2.5  million  for  this 
most  urgently  needed  school,  thus  assur- 
ing that  educational  development  will 
keep  pace  with  the  industrial  growth  of 
this  area,  and  providing  the  means  for 
these  caildren  to  attend  school  in  their 
home  district  rather  than  in  the  neigh- 
boring State. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  for  bringing  this 
worthwhile  biU  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
for  consideration  of  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

One  area  of  concern  to  me  and  which 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
woman, with  the  hope  that  something 
can  be  done  to  eliminate  my  concern,  is 
the  question  of  the  summer  theater  pro- 
gram which  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
is  conducting,  on  the  Mall. 

They  have  a  tent  there  which  can  hold 
up  to  900  people.  They  charge  anywhere 
from  $2  to  $3  for  admission  to  these  ac- 


tivities. In  addition  to  a  children's, 
theater  with  which  I  have  no  objection, 
I  am  told  that  they  also  are  conducting 
regular  theater  such  as  productions  of 
"Guys  and  Dolls"  and  "Annie  Get  Your 
Gun. "  This,  in  my  opinion,  represents  di- 
rect competition  with  the  private  the- 
aters, both  profit  and  nonprofit.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  they  are  not  paying  the 
prevailing  wages  and  rates  to  the  actors 
involved  and  to  the  stage  managers,  and 
others  who  are  Involved  in  the  produc- 
tion. The  result  of  this  is  that  we  fUid 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  a  govern- 
mentally  financed  agency  such  as  the 
Smithsonian  is  violating  the  thrust  of 
our  Federal  legislation  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Arts  Foundation  Act,  which 
says  that  when  the  Government  gets  in- 
volved in  activities  of  this  type  that  it 
should  pay  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  to 
the  artists  and  others  involved  In  the  ac- 
tivities. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  what  we  are 
really  doing  is  putting  on  subsidized  per- 
formances for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
by  charging  some  admission,  and  in  fact 
also  compelling  the  artists  to  pay  for 
these  subsidized  performances  by  pay- 
ing the  artists  less  than  prevailing  wages. 
This  is  a  program  whereby  if  we  allow 
this  to  prevail  we  will  be  doing  the  same 
indiscriminately  throughout  the  country. 
This  would  involve  all  those  artists  en- 
gaged in  the  arts. 

However,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  Government  and  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  not  to  subsidize  art  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  artists  involved.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Smithsonian  should 
recognize  this  and  should  work  out  a 
solution  to  this  problem,  an  equitable 
and  fair  solution  to  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman could  enlighten  us  further  with 
reference  to  this? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  have 
discussed  this  at  some  length  with  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  tent  was  originally  erected 
for  the  National  Intercollegiate  Drama 
Festival,  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  truly  exciting  festivals  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  the  tent  was  already  there,  and 
a  great  amount  of  private  funds  avail- 
able, it  was  decided  to  make  good  use  of 
it.  They  have  assured  me  they  would  like 
very  much  to  work  out  with  the  Actors' 
Equity  some  kind  of  an  agreement.  I 
think  that  should  be  their  goal. 

I  may  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  that  the  tent  was  also  used 
for  the  Folk  Festival,  and  it  is  being  used 
in  the  puppet  shows  and  in  the  other 
children's  shows  which  are  provided  as 
part  of  the  total  recreational  program 
for  the  siunmer.  But  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  discussion,  with  the 
Actors  Equity  so  that  fair  wages  are 
established. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Cormectlcut  is  inter- 
ested. I  have  in  my  folder  at  the  table  a 
letter  outlining  some  of  the  steps. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  that  I 
think  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the 
steps  which  they  suggest  that  they  have 
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taken,  but  the  fcu:t  Is  they  are  already 
in  the  theater  season  for  this  summer, 
and  no  steps  have  been  taken,  and  they 
are  not  pi^rlng  the  prevailing  wages,  at 
least  this  year. 

So  I  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  clear  enunciation  of  policy  by  the 
Smithsonian  people  as  to  their  jaolicy 
certainly  as  to  next  year. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
Is  another  fact  I  would  like  to  mention 
for  the  record.  These  people  who  are 
participating  are  students  of  drama  from 
various  colleges,  who  are  going  to  be 
teachers  of  drama.  After  the  discussion 
we  heard  yesterday  on  student  riots,  I  am 
sure  we  would  want  them  to  do  this. 
That  is  part  of  what  the  purpose  of  this 
program  is. 

I  think  that  in  time  they  can  work  out 
their  problems  with  Actors'  Equity. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  further 
about  what  the  gentlewoman  has  said, 
and  this  is  correct,  that  some  of  them 
may  be  students,  but  the  fact  is  this 
theater  does  not  qualify  as  a  teaching 
theater:  or  as  a  special  theater  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  putting  on  unusual  pro- 
ductions which  are  not  normally  put  on 
by  the  regular  theaters.  They  are  putting 
on  regular  shows  and  regular  produc- 
tions, and  in  this  sense  are  very  clearly 
competing  with  private  theater  people, 
and  are  not  paying  the  prevailing  wages 
which  the  law  concerning  the  Arts  and 
Foundations  Act  clearly  prohibits  the 
Government  from  doing. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  its  mem- 
bers for  their  arduous  work  on  their 
enormous  task.  A  few  months  ago  I  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
describing  the  grave  financial  difficulties 
faced  by  the  Cleveland  orchestra.  Con- 
sidered one  of  the  world's  finest,  the 
Cleveland  orchestra  has  been  forced  to 
depend  partially  on  Its  gradually  deplet- 
ing endowment  simply  to  meet  its  oper- 
ating costs. 

Our  society  has  placed  more  and  more 
value  on  the  cultural  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  arts.  The  exciting  and 
imaginative  productions,  exhibitions,  and 
concerts  once  reserved  to  those  who  could 
afford  the  price  of  an  admission  ticket, 
are  Increasingly  being  brought  to  the 
economically     disadvantaged     throiigh 
special  programs  funded  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  and  private 
contributions.    The    advantages    to    be 
gained  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  young 
and  old  alike  to  the  excitement  of  an 
artistic  experience  is  immeasurable.  Just 
when  we  have  begun  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  value  and  appeal  of  the  arts 
to  all  segments  of  society,  however,  some 
of  the  most  beneficial  programs  are  in 
danger  of  drastic  reduction.  Our  budg- 
etary recommendation  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  only  $7,250,000.  I  am  only  too 
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aware  of  the  heavy  demands  on  our 
budget,  but  I  think  before  it  is  too  late, 
we  must  acknowledge  and  respond  to  the 
contribution  of  the  arts  in  our  society  or 
we  will  be  forced  to  witness  a  dramatic 
national  decline  in  our  fine  arts  pro- 
grams. More  than  the  Cleveland  orches- 
tra will  suffer — every  element  of  the  arts 
will  suffer — but  most  importantly,  the 
American  people  will  be  the  ultimate 
losers. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Madame  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  will 
yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Madame  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  jdelding,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  gentlewoman,  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill,  could  answer 
some  questions  in  connection  with  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  which 
have  troubled  some  of  us. 

First  of  all,  Madame  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  it  is  true  that  the 
bill  reconmiends,  as  I  understand  it,  an 
expenditure  of  $124  million  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  correct,  it  is  $124  million. 
We  have  already  spent  $72  million  for 
the  Redwood  National  Park.  The  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  authorizes 
$200  million  per  year  for  the  total  land 
and  water  conservation  program.  How- 
ever, the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  came  up  with 
these  sizable  shifts  between  the  1969  con- 
tract authorization,  the  1970  cash,  the 
1970  contract  liquidation  funds.  I  would 
point  out  that  there  is  $76  million  that 
can  still  be  appropriated  this  fiscal  year. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  Is  an  un- 
obligated balance  of  $51.5  million.  There 
was  $46  million  put  in  reserve  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  an  action  with 
which  this  House  is  very  familiar. 

We  followed  the  administration's 
gmdelines  as  contained  in  the  revised 
budget  estimate. 

I  am  going  to  be  very  frank  and  say 
that  we  would  be  happy  to  appropriate 
the  full  $200  million  if  we  receive  proper 
guidelines  on  how  and  where  it  is  to 
be  expended  in  a  practical  manner. 
I  do  not  believe  that  just  for  the  sake  of 
spending  money  we  should  contribute  to 
the  mainstream  of  inflation  without 
proper  steps  being  taken  to  safeguard 
this  country  from  what  could  become  a 
major  land  scandal. 

Just  because  the  authority  is  available, 
does  not  excuse  the  administration  from 
coming  to  us  with  an  orderly  procedure 
for  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  using 
as  their  criteria  the  land  where  the  need 
is  greatest  and  where  the  escalation  will 
be  the  most  severe. 

Those  are  the  things  that  the  com- 
mittee is  very  concerned  about.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  with  regard  to 
Point  Reyes,  when  the  authorization  is 
approved  for  additional  expenditure,  ad- 
ditional appropriations  will  undoubtedly 
follow. 

It  may  interest  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  our  old  friends,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  do  not  seem  inclined 


to  approve  increased  authorization  for 
Point  Reyes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  reason  for  my 
asking  the  question,  as  the  gentlewoman 
well  knows,  is  my  intense  interest  in  all 
conservation  matters.  There  is  a  great 
concern  over  what  we  consider  to  be 
underfunding.  as  the  budget  request  was 
only  for  $124  million,  out  of  a  possible 
$200  million. 

As  the  gentlewoman  emphasized  to  me 
repeatedly,  the  committee  has  fully 
funded  the  budget  request.  You  have  al- 
ready explained  the  difference,  but  in 
order  that  I  may  understand  it  perfectly, 
the  gentlewoman  has  said  to  me  that  if 
the  administration  submitted  a  request 
with  appropriate  giiidelines  for  the  full 
$200  million  that  your  committee  would 
respond  favorably. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  We 
would  respond  in  a  favorable  manner. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentlewoman  for  the  fine  work  she  Is 
doing.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  i 
may  first  conclude  my  statement,  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleagues. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion,  before  I  jield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, that  I  hope  you  will  support  this 
bill  because  this  will  be  support  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
its  well-being  and  perhaps  for  its  sur- 
vival. 

Now  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    Colorado 

(Mr.  ASPINALL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton for  yielding  to  me  at  this  particular 
time  following  the  colloquy  she  has  had 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

COHELAN) . 

What  is  involved  here  is  a  ceiling  of 

$200  million   for   a   5-year  period — or 
$1  billion. 

What  the  gentlewoman  has  said  is 
that  there  has  been  no  guideline  sent  up 
to  her  committee  and  to  the  main  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  by  which  this 
money  can  be  spent  efficiently,  effec- 
tively, and  wisely;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That 
is  correct.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
authorization  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  is  entirely  correct.  It 
would  be  erroneous  on  our  i>art  to  spend 
this  money  without  adequate  guidelines. 
When  they  come  up  with  a  proper  re- 
quest, as  the  gentleman  so  well  knows, 
we  will  be  glad  to  give  it  our  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  While  money  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $300  million  to  $400 
million  authorization  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  still  there  is  no  structural  for- 
mat by  which  the  gentlewoman  and  her 
committee  can  work  effectively;  is  that 
correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alaska. 
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Mr.  POLLOCK.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Madam  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  the  State  of  Washington 
for  the  expertise  with  which  she  has  re- 
sponded to  all  the  queries  today.  Her 
answers  have  been  very  outstanding. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  my  concern, 
which  you  well  understand,  about  the 
cut  which  has  been  made  in  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning in  Alaska.  I  believe  it  appears  on 
page  37  of  the  report.  My  concern,  of 
course,  is  that  the  appropriation  was  cut 
from  $235,000  to  $150,000,  which  is  a  cut 
of  $85,000.  I  am  concerned  with  the  ex- 
planation that  this  cut  was  made  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  liquidation  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  yet  it  will  nm  for  a  full  calen- 
dar year.  I  wonder  if  the  gentlewomsui 
would  comment  on  that. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Some 
of  the  phases  of  this  program  are 
diminished  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  to  be  funded.  The  need  now  is  for 
administrative  tidying  up  of  details  in 
the  phasing-out  process.  It  could  well  be 
possible  that,  as  Alaska  develops,  more 
funds  will  be  necessary  in  another  con- 
text, in  another  place. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  resources  of  Alaska,  and 
will  be  of  major  assistance  whenever  the 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  I  point  out  that  this 
cut  comes,  of  course,  at  a  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  our  development.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  11340,  which  is  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning in  Alaska  into  a  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  such  as  we  have  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  under  title  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  other  body  has  taken 
into  the  bill  the  transfer  of  the  Federal 
Field  Committee,  and  I  would  hope  that 
while  I  have  offered  no  amendment  or 
intend  to  offer  none  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  as  I  did  not  discuss  it  with  the 
committee,  requesting  an  amendment,  I 
would  hope  that  some  serious  considera- 
tion would  be  given  in  conference  to  the 
House  adopting  that  portion  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Reifel). 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want,  first,  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  kind  remarks 
about  me  and  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee by  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee.  I  do  wish  to  join  her 
in  expressing  regret  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
JoELSON)  is  going  to  be  leaving  us  at  the 
end  of  this  term.  He  has  been  very  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  West 
and  the  Midwest,  even  through  he  comes 
from  a  part  of  the  country  that  might 
produce  individuals  otherwise  inclined, 
and  we  have  appreciated  his  services  and 
his  assistance. 


As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies.  I  should  like  to  express 
for  all  of  us  our  appreciation  of  the 
great  leadership  that  has  been  provided 
by  the  great,  distingiilshed  and  beloved 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  chaired 
this  committee  in  previous  years  and  now 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  and  by  name,  our  great 
friend  Mike  Kir  wan.  I  think  that  we 
could  well  preface  the  remarks  that 
might  be  made  in  connection  with  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  resource  develop- 
ment by  the  words  that  appear  over  the 
Speaker's  chair. 

I  choose  to  read  them  at  this  point  so 
that  those  who  may  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  all  parts  of  the  land 
may  know  that  that  Inscription  is  up 
there  on  the  wall  back  of  the  Speaker's 
chair. 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  pierform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan,  often 
referred  to  this  particular  appropriation 
bill  as  the  all-American  bill.  Truly  it  is 
that.  It  is  understandable  that  each  of 
us,  on  whatever  committee  we  may  serve 
or  whatever  subcommittee — and  it  should 
be  this  way — consider  it  the  most  im- 
portant committee  in  the  Congress.  So, 
too.  those  of  us  who  serve  on  this  subcom- 
mittee have  this  attitude,  because  this 
committee  does  deal  with  the  resources 
of  our  land. 

While  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  has  al- 
ready referred  to  the  importance  of  our 
natural  resources,  with  which  this  ap- 
propriation bill  concerns  itself.  I  should 
like  to  refer  all  Members  to  page  5  of  our 
report,  and  I  shall  read  a  part  of  it  for 
the  Record,  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  all  America  that  we  do  give  the 
necessary  attention  and  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources,  to  the  ra- 
tional exploitation  of  not  only  our  re- 
newable but  also  our  nonrenewable  re- 
sources, with  which  the  major  part  of 
this  bill  is  concerned : 

Testimony  developed  during  the  hearing 
with  regard  to  our  mineral  resources  Indi- 
cated that  in  1950  this  country  produced  and 
consumed  well  over  half  of  all  the  mineral 
commodities  that  were  being  produced  and 
consumed  in  the  world.  In  the  short  span  of 
twenty  years,  we  have  lost  our  position  of 
dominance  as  a  mineral  resources  producer 
and  consumer.  We  are  now  producing  be- 
tween 25  and  30  percent  of  the  world's  re- 
quirements and  consuming  slightly  lees  than 
30  percent  of  the  world's  requirements. 
Translated  into  dollars,  this  means  we  are 
producing  about  $25  billion  worth  of  mineral 
resources  and  consuming  about  $31  billion 
worth.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  it  is  pre- 
dicted we  will  be  consuming  about  $90  bil- 
lion worth  Einnually  and  producing  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  $45  billion  worth  an- 
nually. In  other  words — 

And  here  I  should  like  to  quote  our 
dear  friend,  Dan  Flood,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  when  he  says — 


The  present  deficit  of  $6  or  $6.5  billion 
would  Increase  to  $46  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  To  summarize,  our  deficit  wa«  only 
about  9  percent  of  our  consumption  re- 
quirement* in  1950;  our  deficit  now  is  in  the 
range  of  25  percent  of  our  consumption  re- 
quirements; and  it  is  predicted  by  the  end  of 
the  century  our  deficit  will  be  in  the  range 
of  60  percent  of  our  consumption  require- 
ments. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
cause  the  committee  to  be  concerned  with 
the  future  of  our  country's  natural  resources. 
It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  committee  that 
those  In  the  executive  department  respon- 
sible for  our  natural  resources  will  seriously 
analyze  our  p»06ltion  now  and  what  it  might 
be  within  the  next  20  years  and  do  every- 
thing possible  In  the  development  of  our 
renewable  resources  and  the  conservation  of 
our  depletable  resources. 

I  want  here  to  pay  tribute  to  a  corol- 
lary committee — and  I  guess  we  are  the 
corollary  of  the  niain  committee — and 
that  is  the  authorizing  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  am  glad  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  great  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspinall),  is 
here  with  us  on  the  floor  this  afternoon, 
despite  his  recent  sadness.  He  is  here 
with  us  now. 

The  gentleman  has  authorized, 
through  his  committee  and  with  the  help 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  and 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor),  programs  which  we 
are  privileged  to  fund,  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  keep  up,  hopefully, 
with  the  demands  on  our  natural  re- 
sources, so  that  we  may  continue,  as  was 
so  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  i>ast 
48  hours  by  our  astronauts,  to  show  that 
when  we  put  our  mind  and  our  will  and 
our  commitment  to  something  we  can  do 
it. 

But  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  for 
long  unless  we  take  care  of  the  resources 
which  the  Lord  has  put  into  our  care  in 
this  body. 

I  should  like  to  quote,  in  connection 
with  what  I  have  read  from  our  report, 
some  comments  on  the  very  minimum 
that  we  are  putting  in  with  respect  to 
our  extractive  minerals.  I  shall  quote 
from  the  very  able  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Mr.  O'Leary.  In  our  hear- 
ings, as  shown  on  page  416, 1  commended 
him  on  pointing  out  to  us  how  time  is 
running  out.  He  was  indicating  that  in 
respect  to  certain  important  minerals  we 
will  soon  be  running  in  real  deficits  in 
one  or  two  decades. 

I  asked  him  what  we  could  do,  and  he 
said  that  if  we  did  what  we  ought  to 
do — and  this  was  most  encouraging  and 
reassuring — we  would  not  have  to  worr>' 
too  much  for  the  next  200  years.  I 
tlanked  him  for  that  observation.  Then 
he  went  on  to  say : 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  measure  of  this. 
The  agrlcxiltural  economy  is.  from  the  stand- 
point we  are  discussing  I  believe,  quite  suc- 
cessful, vls-a-vls  the  mineral  resources  econ- 
omy. 

To  the  great  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  to  the  subcommittee  which  funds  the 
agricultural  progrsmis  and  those  having 
to  do  with  research,  go  our  compliments 
and  our  gratitude. 
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He  went  on  to  say : 

The  Federal  expenditures  for  research  and 
Information  services  In  that  field  are  about 
3.8  percent  of  the  product.  The  Federal  ex- 
penditure In  mineral  resources  Is  about  0.16. 
Note  the  point.  3.8,  0.16  percent,  about  l/20th. 

We  are  putting  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  value  of  the  product  in  minerals, 
as  against  that  for  agriculture. 

We  know  where  we  stand  with  respect 
to  agriculture  in  the  world.  We  produce 
more  food  with  fewer  people  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  my  distinguished  friend  (Mr. 
Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  very  pleased  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  has  made  the 
comments  which  he  has  just  completed. 
No  one  questions  his  credentials  as  a 
conservationist  or  preservationist.  The 
kinds  of  things  he  has  been  saying  nor- 
mally are  said  by  those  who  have  a  direct 
Interest  and  because  those  people  make 
the  comments  they  are  somehow  con- 
sidenf'to  be  robber  barons  or  despoilers 
of  our  resources. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
knows  very  well  the  kind  of  conflict  we 
have  today  which  prevents  our  develop- 
ment of  our  best  use  of  many  of  our  re- 
sources. I  speak  here  of  the  strong  tend- 
ency to  make  a  flat  declaration  that  all 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  50  States 
should  be  devoted  to  recreation  or 
esthetic  interests  to  be  preserved  rather 
than  to  be  developied  as  resource  lands. 
I  say  again  that  I  am  most  pleased 
to  have  the  gentleman  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  because  while 
we  all  want  to  conserve  and  while  we  all 
want  to  preserve  vast  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, we  cannot  lock  up  all  our  resources 
for  specific  recreational  and  esthetic 
needs  and  still  do  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  have  to  do  for  the  welfare  of  the 
coimtry. 

I   want    to    thank    my    distinguished 
friend  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  appropriate  comments. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  must  be  concerned  with  a  rational 
exploitation  of  our  resources.  I  think  the 
authorizing  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  every  instance  of  which 
I  am  aware  has  set  out  rational  guide- 
lines by  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  this. 
The  appropriation  bill  which  this  com- 
mittee is  bringing  out  in  this  Congress 
deals,  as  I  said,  primarily  with  the  re- 
newable and  nonrenewable  resources  and 
the  rational  exploitation,  preservation, 
and  development  of  them. 

There  is  still  another  important  aspect 
of  this  which  has  to  do  with  human 
beings  directly,  the  majority  of  them 
being  Indian  Americans.  Along  with  these 
Indian  Americans  are  the  American  Sa- 
moans,  the  Guamanians,  and  also  we 
have  accepted  the  mandate  from  the 
United  Nations  to  do  the  best  we  can  for 
the  Micronesians.  In  this  part  of  our  ap- 
propriation bill  I  am  pleased  and  I  think 
that  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
America  can  be  pleased  and  appreciative 
of  the  leadership  that  has  been  provided 
by  our  chairwoman,   the  gentlewoman 


from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen).  She 
Is  a  compassionate  individual  who  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  education  not 
only  of  these  minorities  I  have  just  men- 
tioned but  of  all  of  our  younger  people 
as  well  as  the  older  people  of  our  Nation 
who  are  in  need  of  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cation and  a  proper  environment  in 
which  that  might  be  accomplished. 

I  hope  that  I  will  be  permitted  to  make 
some  personal  references  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  the  American  Indians, 
the  Micronesians,  the  Guamanians,  and 
the  American  Samoans  who  are  not  too 
unlike  each  other  with  regard  to  their 
problems  in  the  field  of  education  as  well 
as  In  the  adjustment  to  our  economic, 
social,  political,  and  cultural  system. 

I  must  state  unequivocally  that  th3 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  wliich  I 
served  for  some  25  years  before  I  came 
to  the  Congress,  is  staffed  by  people  the 
majority  of  whom  are  dedicated  to  bring- 
ing the  best  kind  of  service  to  the  people 
with  whom  they  work.  This  has  been  my 
experience  with  these  people  who  work 
with  minorities,  whether  it  be  in  the  trust 
territories  or  in  American  Sam~a  or  in 
other  isolated  areas,  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion or  Alaska.  If  they  were  not  this  kind 
of  committed  and  dedicated  individuals, 
they  just  would  not  stay,  because  with- 
out that  kind  of  background  and  ability 
they  would  feel  their  calling  to  be  else- 
where where  they  could  be  even  better 
paid. 

The  leadership  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  recent  years  has  been  of 
the  best.  Programs  have  been  started 
that  bring  the  Indian  into  participation 
in  the  solution  of  his  problems.  And,  as 
a  product  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, because  I  was  bom  and  reared  on 
an  Indian  reservation  which  I  did  not 
leave  until  I  was  19  years  of  age  to  go 
to  high  school  some  400  miles  from  home, 
I  want  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL)  and  his  authorizing  committee,  and 
in  the  wisdom  of  that  committee  back  in 
1923  provided  educational  loans  for  In- 
dians, free  of  interest,  to  be  paid  back 
when  you  got  a  job. 

They  anticipated  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  in  that  committee  many 
of  the  things  that  people  are  saying  now 
that  they  just  seem  to  have  discovered  in 
health,  education,  and  welfare  and  in 
some  of  these  other  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  together  with  the  guidance  of 
this  appropriations  subcommittee  and 
the  authorizing  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
worked  long  and  hard  and  has  drafted 
and  made  viable  many  programs  that 
have  proved  their  worth.  The  Health, 
Education,  Welfare  and  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  other  places  in  our  Govern- 
ment, could  well  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  experience  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  dealing  with  simi- 
lar problems  in  the  general  population. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distingiiished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  at  this 
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time  which  would  add  to  the  very  elo- 
quent statement  which  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Reifel>  has  made.  However 
I  would  like  to  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  what  he  has  said  about  the 
offshore  areas  and  the  various  programs 
conducted  there.  The  control  would  be 
equally  important  with  reference  to  the 
Vjrgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
so  forth;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  REIFEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman's  interest  remains  just  as 
fervent  with  reference  to  those  areas 
today  as  it  does  in  the  interest  of  the 
oihers  and  that  the  tax  structure  makes 
it  unnece.ssaiy  to  use  this  formula  that 
ih?  gentleman  has  presented? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  ^^r.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
i:iea  ed  that  that  additional  observation 
and  remark  was  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
C  mmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  first,  to 
cammend  our  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota for  his  participation  in  this  field 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  this  very  important 
bill  which  we  now  have  pending  before 
us. 

Let  me  say  that  speaking  for  myself 
and  many  people  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  heard  with  regret  the  announcement 
of  the  gentleman  that  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  seek  reelection.  I  say  this  because 
the  gentleman  has  rendered  a  tremen- 
dous service  not  only  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  which  we  are  all  a  part,  but 
the  gentleman  has  rendered  a  tremen- 
dous service  to  the  country  and  its  peo- 
ple in  the  great  work  that  he  has  done 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propirations. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  talked  about 
fragmentation  in  certain  respects,  I 
would  like  to  ask,  as  I  have  done  almost 
every  year  because  some  people  still  do 
not  understand,  why  we  would  consider 
a  bill  which  is  entitled,  "making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  when  we  find  absolutely  no 
reference  to  some  of  the  most  important 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; namely,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
and  the  other  power  administrations 
which  are  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration which  was  transferred  last  year 
by  Executive  order  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Can  our  good  colleague  tell  us  why  this 
important  committee  that  has  done  such 
a  tremendous  job  on  the  other  facets  has 
not  touched  on  these  important  agen- 
cies of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  can  only  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  that  In  the 


wisdom  of  either  this  body  or  whoever  it 
is  in  authority  who  decides  where  these 
agencies  will  be  funded,  that  the  decision 
rests  there.  Interestingly  enough,  and  ap- 
propriately enough,  our  committee  funds 
the  Forest  Service  that  is  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  So  there  must 
be  somewhere  a  decision  made  as  to 
where  these  agencies  should  fall  for  their 
funding. 

I  am  in  no  position  from  the  Informa- 
tion I  have  to  give  the  gentleman  an 
answer  which  I  am  sure  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  It  is  my  recollection  that 
a  former  Member  of  this  body.  Mr.  Can- 
non, rather  arbitrarily  on  one  occasion 
decided  to  force  this  subcommittee  to 
accept  this  limitation  and  since  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration was  under  HEW,  apparently 
the  present  chairman  has  not  seen  fit  to 
reallocate  it  to  your  subcommittee.  I 
think  that  those  Members  who  serve  on 
this  subcommittee,  and  who  do  such  a 
tremendous  job,  would  be  rendering  a 
real  service  if  they  could  take  a  look  at 
the  entire  picture  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  if  these  three  agencies 
were  included,  then  the  Congress  and  the 
country  would  get  a  better  picture  of 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  this 
committee,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade  t . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  for  the  statement  that  he  has 
made,  and  he  has  been,  as  usual,  in  his 
customary  practice,  most  Informed  and 
most  intelligent,  and  I  think  most  useful 
for  all  of  us  as  Members  of  this  body 
when  we  try  to  discern  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  In  this  bill. 

For  me  personally,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  has  been  a  real  in- 
spiration when  I  try  to  work  on  this  bill, 
because  the  gentleman  knows  so  much 
about  it,  both  from  the  direct  people  pro- 
grams, and  also  those  having  to  do  with 
our  natural  resources.  The  statement  the 
gentleman  made  about  natural  resources 
was  most  articulate,  and  one  I  hope  will 
be  heard  by  all  of  us  because  the  points 
he  raises  are  extremely  Important  not 
only  to  this  Nation  and  for  its  future, 
but  for  the  future  of  the  whole  world  as 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  to  know  that  his  opinion  is 
valued  most  highly  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  by  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and.  Indeed,  by  the 
Members  of  this  House.  It  Is  a  great 
real  pleasure  to  serve  with  the  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  conclude  by 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  our  sub- 
committee, and  I  am  sure  all  members 
of  this  committee  and  Congress  itself. 


for  the  dedicated  service  of  our  Federal 
employees.  This  past  year  has  been  a 
very  dlfiQcult  one  for  the  administrators 
of  the  programs,  particularly  in  those 
areas  in  which  we  fund  these  smaller 
agencies  which  In  turn  house  small  op- 
erating units  in  isolated  areas  where 
there  may  be  only  one  employee  on  the 
job. 

In  the  Park  Service,  for  example, 
where  you  may  have  a  national  monu- 
ment to  be  visited  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, and  some  of  these  people  may  come 
late  in  the  evening,  but  the  park  em- 
ployee knows  that  they  have  come  from 
a  great  distance,  and  that  they  want  to 
see  a  part  of  their  country,  and  so  he 
stays  on  even  though  it  is  beyond  the 
hours  in  which  he  should  be  at  work. 

This  is  true  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  an  isolated  Indian  school 
where  teachers  are  cut  back  under  the 
program  of  last  year  so  that  one  teacher 
may  have  to  take  over  the  load  of  two 
teachers  and  in  some  instances  of  three 
teachers. 

But  apropos  of  this  situation,  I  would 
like  to  read  this  from  th"  record  of  the 
hearings  at  page  1176  where  we  elicited 
from  Mr.  Hartzog  this  Information : 

Your  total  personnel  was  just  under  6.300. 
I  believe,  In  July  of  last  year.  And  they  con- 
tributed, win  have  contributed  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  of  overtime  for  which 
they  were  not  paid.  This  amounts  to  about 
$250  per  employee.  I  think  this  needs  to 
stand  out  In  the  record. 

While  you  did  go  over  this  adequately.  I 
think  It  ought  to  be  nailed  down  that  it  Is 
$250  per  employee  In  the  Park  Service,  that 
they  made  this  contribution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  resources. 

I  think  this  can  be  said  too  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
(jeological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  all  the  other 
agencies  that  are  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  its  related  agen- 
cies that  are  funded  by  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
•  Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
how  much  there  is  in  this  bill  to  cover 
the  pay  increase  costs? 
'I  know  that  the  total  figure  govern- 
mentwide  that  is  mentioned  in  the  report 
is  $2,800,000,000.  But  I  wonder  what  is 
provided  for  the  personnel  covered  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mrs.  Hansen  i  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  she  may  have  that  in- 
formation at  hand. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  cover  upcoming 
pay  increases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Upcoming  pay  Increases? 
■  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  the  pay  in- 
creases which  became  effective  on  July  1  ? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That 
is  right,  July  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  nothing  in  this 
bill? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Where  will  that  be  taken 
care  of? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Cus- 
tomarily, that  is  taken  care  of  In  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
woman about  this  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission?  Is  there  au- 
thorization in  law  for  the  continuation 
of  the  appropriation  that  is  here  sched- 
uled for  the  Bicentennial  Commission? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  believe  there  is  an  au- 
thorization for  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, But  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  to  reply. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
auth3ri2ation  bill  extending  the  period 
for  this  actinty  is  not  yet  enacted.  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  raise  a  point 
of  order,  it  would  be  valid.  The  author- 
ization passed  the  Senate  July  14.  1969. 
but  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman know  that  the  chairman  of  this 
American  Revolution  Commission  Is  a 
native-bom  Canadian? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  have 
not  been  inquiring  into  who  has  been 
appointed  in  the  various  agencies  and 
asking  where  they  were  born.  But  there 
are  many  native-born  Canadians  who 
have.  I  think,  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
woman think  it  somewhat  strange  that 
a  native-born  Canadian  would  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  make  the  appointments  and  without 
impelling  reason  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
I  should  comment  on  the  background  of 
appointees. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
( Mr.  Wyatt  ) . 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  first  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  for  an  outstanding  job  done 
in  the  day-to-day  work  of  this  commit- 
tee. As  a  new  member  of  this  committee 
and  sitting  for  the  first  time  this  year,  it 
has  been  a  real  education  for  me  to  serve 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  iMrs.  Hansen) 
and  our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Ben 
Reifel.  Their  knowledge  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  their  job  has  been  a  real  ex- 
perience for  me.  and  I  believe  it  has  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution by  far  than  would  have  been 
possible  otherwise. 

During  my  brief  tenure  in  Congress.  I 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
propriation process  in  connection  with 
our  natural  resources,  our  renewable 
natural  resources.  Two  good  examples 
are  our  timber  resources  and  our  fishery 
assets.  The  timber  that  is  harvested  by 
the  Federal  Government  returns  several 
times  the  amount  that  it  costs  to  man- 
age it  and  to  cut  it.  The  total  added  to 
the  gross  national  product  in  the  fisher- 
ies area  is  many  times  the  relatively 
small  amount  appropriated,  and  these 
are  renewable  natural  resources.  These 
are  resources  that  belong  to  everj'  person 
in  this  country,  and  yet  In  this  unique 
area  of  renewable  natural  resources,  the 
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appropriations  have  historlcaUy  been 
handled  In  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
have  all  other  Federal  appropriations. 

The  dollars  for  these  productive  pro- 
grams have  had  to  compete  with  dollars 
for  totally  unproductive  programs,  un- 
productive in  terms  of  generating  actual 
Federal  income.  No  private  business 
would  operate  In  this  manner.  Efficient 
management  would  soon  see  that  the 
maximum  amount  would  be  invested  to 
produce  the  maximum  return  to  the 
Treasury.  Simple  ordinary  prudence 
would  dictate  that  this  be  done. 

Fortunately,  this  year,  with  the  vision 
and  the  courage  of  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  this  committee, 
the  impact  of  applying  the  same  pro- 
cedure to  the  management  of  our  re- 
newable resources  has  been  minimized. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service  have 
been  given  all  the  money  they  have  re- 
quested. This  is  important  because  of 
the  growing  crisis  in  the  wood  fiber  sup- 
ply, if  we  are  to  meet  this  Nation's  hous- 
ing goals  as  adopted  by  this  Congress 
and  recommended  by  the  Executive.  This 
is  important  if  we  mean  what  we  say 
about  providing  adequate  housing  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

Research  in  this  area  is  of  enormous 
importance  and  returns  many  times  over 
what  is  invested.  The  financing  of  phase 
two  of  the  Forest  Sciences  Laboratory 
at  Oregon  State  University  is  a  very  good 
example  of  a  farsighted  investment 
which  will  return  many  times  the  dol- 
lars invested. 

In  our  fishery  resource,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  provided  much  needed  man- 
agement and  research  money,  without 
which  this  great  resource  would  dis- 
appear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair 
The  SPEAKER.   The  Chair  wUl  re- 
ceive a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  11,  1969: 

H.R.  11069.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  12167.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  informally  to  receive  the  mes- 


sage, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  had 
the  floor.  The  gentleman  has  2  minutes 
remaining,  and  will  proceed. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion, the  fact  that  we  have  done  well 
this  year,  and  we  continue  to  do  well  in 
the  next  few  visible  years  ahead,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  a  better  way 
should  be  devised  for  handling  appro- 
priations dealing  with  the  great  renew- 
able natural  resources  of  this  country. 
This  is  something  which  I  will  devote 
particular  attention  to. 

Again  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  for  the 
very  exceUent  education  they  have  pro- 
vided me  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
McDade)  . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  the  subcommittee  has  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  to  provide  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies,  is  a  most 
significant  one.  It  concerns  Itself  with 
a  vast  area  of  responsibilities  which  are 
particularly  significant  in  American  life 
today. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
a  magazine  without  reading  a  plea  to 
conserve  the  natural  beauty  of  our  forest 
lands  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children 
Through  the  appropriations  here  for  the 
National  Park  Service,  we  are  doing  just 
that. 

There  is  a  growing  concern,  not  only 
in  the  press,  but  among  all  Americans 
over  the  conservation  of  our  fish  and 
wildlife.  Again,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  this  bill 
will  be  a  significant  step  in  getting  on 
with  that  job. 

We  find  ourselves,  as  we  look  to  the 
future,  more  and  more  concerned  over 
the  problem  of  clean  water.  Through  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  and  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research,  this  bill  may 
open  the  door  to  new  and  Imaginative 
steps  forward  in  the  conservation  of  fresh 
water  for  our  future,  and  in  the  conver- 
sion of  salt  water  into  fresh  water. 

We  are  vitally  concerned  over  the 
quality  of  American  life  in  our  own  lives 
and  In  the  lives  of  our  children.  Through 
the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  this  bill  will  work  to  raise 
the  quality  of  all  of  our  lives. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  touch  upon  the 
countless  aspects  of  American  life  which 
the  appropriations  we  approve  this  after- 
noon will  affect.  I  would  single  out,  how- 
ever, its  enormous  significance  in  my 
own  congressional  district  in  just  a  few 
areas. 

We  have  been  conducting  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  region  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  a  vigorous  fight  against 
mine  subsidence.  We  have  worked 
ceaselessly  to  stabilize  the  surface  of 
the  land  located  above  deserted  mine 
shafts.  This  is  a  vital  program  to  protect 
the  homes  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  may  find  themselves  gravely  en- 
dangered by  subsidence.  This  bill  will 
assist  our  able  Bureau  of  Mines  in  a 
continuation  of  that  surface  stabUlzatlon 
program,  which  Is  so  essential  not  only 
in  my  own  district,  but  In  every  district 
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where  there  has  been  substantial  minini? 
below  the  surface  in  the  past. 

We  have  begun  an  equally  vital  battle 
agamst  the  burning  coal  refuse  banks  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  are  well  aware 
and  as  some  of  my  colleagues  may  also 
know,  we  have  been  faced  In  the  an- 
thracite region  in  Pennsylvania  with  the 
problem  of  nearly  a  billion  cubic  yards 
of  burning  coal  refuse.  This  burning  ref- 
use represents  a  serious  and  dangerous 
problem  in  air  pollution  through  the  pro- 
duction of  noxious  gases  and  the  slow 
burning  process  of  anthracite,  and  guar- 
antees that  these  burning  banks  would 
continue   to  smolder   for  many,   many 
years  to  come— just  as  they  have  burned 
many,  many  years  in  the  past.  Through 
this  appropriations  bill,  we  can  continue 
the  fight  against  burning  culm  banks 
not  only  to  extinguish  them,  but  to  re- 
claim the  land  for  Industrial  and  resi- 
dential usage. 

I  could  not  conclude  these  remarks 
without  thanking  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  supporting  my  reques' 
for  an  additional  $2  million  to  be  used  in 
the  Tocks  Island  project,  where  we  arc 
creatmg  the  Delaware  National  Park  I 
am  vitally  concerned  in  the  wise  and  or- 

!!.?1.P''°^'"^^  °^  ^^^  project,  and  thi.-; 
additional  money  represents  a  prudent 
investment  in  the  future  development  of 
this  whole  area. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  name 
of  this  bill  is  a  picture  for  what  it  repre- 
sents. It  is  concerned  with  the  interior 
of  this  Nation  encompassed  by  our  na- 
tional boundaries,  a  countless  number  of 
areas  vital  to  all  of  us,  but  even  more 
vital  in  the  preservation  of  this  great  Na- 
tion for  our  children. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  Hous° 
will  give  their  enthusiastic  support  to  th  ^ 
legislation  which  was  prepared  over  long 
and  careful  hours  of  study  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  by  her  col- 
leagues. It  is  a  bill  worthy  of  the  support 
of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr  Dov 
H.  Clausen  K 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  appropriation  bill  under  considera- 
tion today  has  my  full  support. 

During  this  time  of  inflationary  trends 
in  the  economy,  it  is  always  difficult 
to  fulfill  aU  of  the  requests  for  fund^ 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mr.=. 
Hansen)  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  time  and  consideration 
given  to  my  requests  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  and  during  conversations. 

The  redwood  research  headquarters  to 
be  located  at  Areata.  Calif.,  will  be  a 
great  adjunct  to  the  excellent  Forestn- 
Department  at  Humboldt  State  College 
and  will  serve  to  provide  the  necessaiv 
information  as  we  seek  to  protect  the 
redwood  giants  located  in  the  Redwood 
National  Park  as  weU  as  advance  the 
research  data  to  public  and  private  land 
management  personnel  concerned  with 
watershed  protection  and  management. 
This  will  take  on  increasing  impor- 
tance, as  time  passes,  particularly,  as 
we  seek  expanded  production  in  the  sec- 
ond-growth redwood  lands  and  stabi- 
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lized    watersheds    contiguous    to    land- 
management  units. 

There  is  an  additional  matter  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members.  This  relates  to  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  and  the  completion  of 
the  land  acquisition.  The  authorizing 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  held  the  initial  public  hearings 
and  developed  the  record  for,  hopefully, 
the  required  authorization  and  accept- 
ance by  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  expect  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  include  fimds 
unless  and  until  action  is  concluded  on 
the  authorization  legislation. 

However,  I  do  want  to  again  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
need  to  finalize  the  acquisition  of  these 
lands  in  order  to  relieve  the  affected  land- 
owners of  this  continuing  uncertainty. 

As  the  years  pass  on,  the  personal  fi- 
nancial conditions  of  many  of  the  land- 
owners has  changed  dramatically.  Deaths 
have  occurred  in  some  of  the  families, 
thereby  creating  severe  estate  tax  prob- 
lems. Also,  local  appraisal  rates  have  in- 
creased, thus  adding  to  their  overall  tax 
burden. 

While  I  fully  realize  the  remarks  I 
make  today  may  appear  to  be  irrelevant, 
I  simply  am  taking  every  c^portunity  to 
remind  you,  my  colleagues,  about  the 
unfinished  business  we  have  with  respect 
to  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  I 
shall  maintain  eternal  vigilance  until  the 
project  Is  completed. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior  and  Insular   Affairs   Committee 

I  Mr.  ASPINALL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  5  minutes,  although  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  yielding  of  that 
amoimt  of  time  to  me. 

First.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
her  counterpart,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel),  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution as  far  as  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess is  concerned  for  this  important  re- 
.sponsibility  of  our  Federal  Government, 
the  activities  coming  under  this  appro- 
priation bill.  I  think  if  all  of  us  would 
read  the  first  five  pages  of  this  report, 
we  would  find  there  a  pretty  good  format 
of  just  what  Is  Involved. 

I  listened  very  closely  to  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyatt).  He  is  so  right  in 
what  he  said  and  the  thought  he  con- 
veyed. The  United  States  has  not  been 
too  good  a  husbandman  in  the  property 
which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  We 
have  not  taken  care  of  our  property  as 
we  should  have  taken  care  of  it.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Congress  nor  is  it 
the  fault  of  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Government  singly.  It  Is  the  fault 
of  all  of  us  put  together.  We  have  one- 
third  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States  which  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  great  land  area 
wrapped  up  are  the  natural  resources 
concerning  which  this  bill  treats.  If  we 
would  be  just  a  little  bit  more  attentive 


to  protecting  such  resources  as  they  are 
or  are  not  being  used  our  country  cer- 
tainly would  be  far  better  off. 

As  far  as  the  himian  resources  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Reifel)  so  eloquently  referred,  he  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  not  any  question  about  It. 
However,  here  again  with  all  of  the  fine 
people  we  have  working  in  this  area  in 
the  United  States  proper  and  in  the  terri- 
torial areas,  we,  too.  have  been  a  little 
bit  negligent  in  the  work  we  have  tried 
to  do  throughout  the  years. 

So  in  my  commendation  to  this  Com- 
mittee at  this  time,  I  wish  to  commend 
them  on  the  way  that  they  have  brought 
this  legislation  to  the  House  for  con- 
sideration, for  their  understanding,  for 
their  cooperation  with  the  authorizing 
legislation,  and  for  their  continued  en- 
deavor that  there  may  be  closer  cooper- 
ation between  the  executive  department 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
There  may  be  some  deficiencies  In  this 
bill.  It  may  not  please  everyone.  It  never 
will  please  everyone,  as  far  as  that  Is 
concerned.  I  could  ask  some  questions 
about  certain  parts  of  this  bill  if  I  were 
of  a  mind  to,  but  by  and  large  and  gen- 
erally, this  bill  is  well  put  together.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues,  let  us  be 
careful  in  any  attempt  to  amend  this 
bUl  at  the  present  time.  This  is  the  prod- 
uct of  months  of  work.  It  is  not  final. 
It  is  not  conclusive  at  the  present  time. 
It  must  go  to  the  other  body,  and  it 
must  come  out  of  conference.  But  if  any 
Member  can  find  any  money  being  mis- 
spent in  this  bill,  I  am  willing  to  talk 
further  to  that  Member. 

My  only  criticism — and  It  is  not  meant 
as  criticism,  but  only  as  friendly  sugges- 
tion— would  be  that  we  are  not  spending 
enough  In  this  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
resources  upon  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  depend  so  much.  It  is  all 
right  to  tsdk  about  all  the  good  things, 
such  as  the  Great  Society  or  environ- 
mental control  or  a  great  many  other 
of  the  good  things  we  want  to  do,  but  if 
we  spoil  the  base  which  makes  our  econ- 
omy possible,  then  the  good  things  of 
life  which  we  talk  so  much  about  just 
are  not  going  to  be  ours. 

So  in  my  commendation  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  legislature,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  of  the  Whole,  let 
us  be  careful  before  we  try  to  amend  any 
part  of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor),  a 
member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
very  often  that  I  disagree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  but  there  are  several 
items  in  this  bill  which  I  believe  are 
worthy  of  correction,  and  at  the  appro- 
priate time  I  will  offer  three  amend- 
ments. 

The  first  is  an  amendment  which  I 
hope  will  be  accepted:  that  is.  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  by  $77,300.  It  seems  that 
back  in  1964  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  temporary  Commission  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  legislation  whatsoever  author- 
izing this  Commission.  There  Is  abso- 


lutely no  authority  whatsoever  for  any 
appropriation  for  it.  It  has  been  funded 
over  the  years  out  of  the  President's  own 
budget.  Mr.  Owings  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  was  asked  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  legislation.  He  said 
there  was  not.  For  some  unknown  reason 
the  committee  gave  him  $77,300  to  take 
care  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
the  Capitol  Grounds  and  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  a  place  known  as  the 
White  House. 

If  any  Member  can  understand  why 
they  need  $7,800  for  travel,  he  is  better 
than  I  am;  but  it  is  in  there.  That  is 
part  of  the  authorization,  $7,800  for 
travel  from  here  down  to  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  This  is  an  item  that 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

I  will  offer  another  amendment  with 
regard  to  the  contract  authorization.  On 
page  25  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
say: 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  herein 
provided  shall  be  expended  for  planning  or 
construction  on  the  following:  Port  Wash- 
ington and  Greenbelt  Park,  Maryland,  and 
Great  Falls  Park.  Virginia,  except  minor 
roads  and  trails;  and  Dalngerfield  Island 
Marina,  Virginia,  and  extension  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  from  vicinity 
of  Brickyard  Road  to  Great  fills.  Maryland, 
or  in  Prince  Georges  Cksunty,  Maryland. 

I  do  not  know  why  these  five  areas 
have  been  selected  by  the  committee,  but 
if  they  are  going  to  do  it  then  let  us  go 
the  whole  way.  Since  we  have  not  ap- 
proved the  overall  plan  for  Assateague 
Island  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  say  that  no  funds  shall  be  used  for 
construction  of  a  road  over  the  Assa- 
teague National  Seashore. 

Then  I  have  an  amendment  which  will 
cost  a  little  money.  It  seems  there  have 
been  considerable  funds  In  this  bill,  $48,- 
503,000,  for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  F*isheries 
and  Wildlife  Management.  At  one  time 
one  of  the  largest  hatcheries  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  entire 
system  was  the  Lamar  Pish  Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  present  field  station  is  responsible 
for  fishery  management  on  all  Federal 
waters  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
E>elaware.  and  parts  of  New  York  and 
Maryland  comprising  21.073  acres  of 
lakes,  reservoirs,  and  ponds,  and  778 
mUes  of  streams. 

The  Lamar  Field  Station  is  budgeted 
for  only  $14,000  as  a  one-man  operation 
but  in  conjunction  with  the  completion 
of  the  new  Klnzua  Dam  project  and  the 
needs  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  a 
suggessted  budget  of  approximately  $65,- 
000  per  year  is  modest  compared  to  the 
budgets  of  other  field  stations. 

Why  the  Bureau  requested  such  a  small 
amount  I  do  not  know,  but  I  expect  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  increase  that  ap- 
propriation by  $65,000. 

With  these  three  changes — none  of 
which  Involves  anything  in  my  district, 
but  all  of  which  I  believe  are  vital  to  a 
better  bill— I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
accepted  by  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  passed. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  >  Mr.  Marsh  > . 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
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the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  the  well 
and  speak  In  support  of  this  bill  as  well  as 
pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  leadership  of 
the  chairwoman  of  the  committee  but 
also  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  I>akota. 

As  many  others  have  mentioned  before 
t<vlay.  I.  too,  share  their  concern  and 
regret  at  the  announcement  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection  to  the  92d  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  of  us  who 
consider  this  bill,  which  is  one  of  the 
smaller  bills  brought  out  by  the  various 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  very  clearly  and  should  be  under- 
stood by  everyone  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  the  only  major  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  gener- 
ates more  receipts  in  the  way  of  Federal 
revenues  than  it  spends.  On  page  2  of  the 
report  this  year  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
estimated  receipts  for  the  Department 
for  fiscal  year  1970  are  $1,355,000,000 
plus.  ^0  we  are  actually  dealing  here  with 
a  Federal  agency  which  Is  returning  to 
the  U.S.  Trtasu.y  huge  sums  of  Federal 
revenues. 

This  Is  also  an  agency  that  deals  with  a 
broad  scope  of  America's  resources  which 
have  so  ably  been  described  by  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  They 
range  fr^m  the  Nation's  national  parks 
and  national  forests  and  public  lands  to 
the  resources  of  the  sea.  For  those  who 
come  from  districts  which  are  oriented 
toward  marine  activities,  they  know  that 
one  of  the  critical  areas  of  concern  na- 
tionally is  the  American  fisheries  indus- 
tries. For  those  of  us  who  have  listened 
to  the  testimony  before  this  committee, 
we  can  confirm  that  this  Nation  is  lag- 
ging in  its  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  sea  and  that  the  American  fishing 
Industry  Is  indeed  in  trouble. 

However,  for  those  of  us  who  are  still 
not  convinced— although  I  really  believe 
all  of  the  Members  are  convinced — as 
to  the  great  economic  Impact  coming 
from  this  particular  bill,  let  me  say  that 
in  the  90th  Congress  the  committee  di- 
rected questions  to  the  National  Park 
Service  to  see  if  they  could  give  the  com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  some  idea  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  and  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  the  National  Park  Service  with  rela- 
tion to  our  Federal  economy.  The  Na- 
tional   Park    Service    commissioned    a 
study  conducted  by  Dr.  Ernst  W.  Swan- 
son  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 
Dr.  Swanson  is  a  noted  economist.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  pur- 
suing this  matter  I  direct  your  attention 
to  page  23,  volume  1  of  the  committee 
hearings  wherein  there  is  a  summary  of 
the  economic  report  of  Dr.  Swanson.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  this  excerpt  from 
Dr.  Swansons  report  with  reference  to 
the  economic  benefits  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Please  remember  that  this 
is  a  very  limited  area  of  the  total  juris- 
diction nationally  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  note  from  Dr.  Swanson  s 
report : 

Trips  In  the  national  park  system  In  1967 
benefited  the  national  economy  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent:  $6.35  billion  in  travel  expen- 


ditures which  resulted  In  M.76  billion  In  per- 
sonal income.  $6.71  WlUon  added  to  the  gross 
national  product — $952  million  In  Federal 
taxes. 


So  you  can  see  that  this  one  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
National  Park  Service,  was  able  to  make 
an  economic  contribution  through  visita- 
tions by  the  American  people  to  the  na- 
tional parks  of  revenues  that  amounted 
to  $952  million. 

Looking  at  the  $4.76  billion  personal 
income  mentioned  above  and  the  $102 
million  appropriation  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Swan- 
son points  out  that  actually  based  upon 
a  ratio  of  Investment  to  economic  im- 
pact, with  reference  to  the  national 
parks,  that  for  $1  Invested  in  appropria- 
tions we  have  received  a  $46  return  in 
economic  impact.  A  46-to-l  ratio. 

Let  us  remember  this  when  we  vote 
on  this  bill  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Thomson). 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  yielding  this  time 
to  me  because  I  simply  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  and  to  those 
who  may  be  members  of  the  conference 
with  reference  to  an  urgent  need  in 
Wisconsin  to  relocate  the  fish  control 
laboratory  at  LaCrosse.  Wis.  They  are 
presently  located  in  a  little  building 
which  was  constructed  in  1924  in  the 
middle  of  a  city  park.  Every  spring  when 
the  Mississippi  River  floods,  they  lose  the 
use  of  that  building  for  about  a  1 -month 
period  of  time.  They  have  to  remove  the 
equipment  and  when  the  flood  is  over, 
they  have  to  replace  it  back  in  the 
building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  did  not 
arrive  at  a  figure  for  studies  with  respect 
to  this  relocation  until  too  late  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  this  committee.  We 
hope  it  will  be  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
that  when  it  comes  to  conference  you 
will  give  your  favorable  attention  to  this 
very  urgently  needed  improvement. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  yield  to  our  distin- 
gtJished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  ( Mrs! 
Hansen  ) .  if  she  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  observation  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson  > . 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  for  yielding  to  me.  May  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  this  matter  did  not.  as 
the  gentleman  commented,  come  up  be- 
fore the  committee  during  the  course  of 
its  hearings.  Certainly  I  realize  that 
when  a  fish  hatchery  has  been  con- 
structed and  has  been  in  serv  ce  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  funds  eventually  are 
required  for  rehabihtation  or  replace- 
ment. 

This  committee  is  usually  very  happy 
to  assist  in  this  kind  of  activity  when  It 
Is  properly  presented. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  concern  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
coal  miners  in  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  is  revealed  not  only  in  the 
testimony  but  in  the  action  of  the  sub- 
committee in  granting  the  full  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  an  additional 
$2,448,000.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  this 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  concerned 
that  sufficient  leadership  is  exercised  in 
these  vital  areas  of  health  and  safety  in 
the  coal  mines.  For  many  years  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  "operator 
oriented."  or,  perhaps,  a  better  term 
would  be  "production  oriented"  In  its 
approach  to  the  problem  of  health  and 
safety.  The  Bureau  unfortunately  has 
done  very  little  in  taking  the  initiative  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
coal  miners.  Rather,  the  Bureau  has  been 
too  much  concerned  with  increasing  the 
production  of  coal  and  not  enough  with 
the  protection  of  those  human  beings 
who  mine  the  coal. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  what 
her  reaction  would  be  to  writing  into  the 
law  some  form  of  early  retirement  for 
these  inspectors  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
many  of  whom  have  hung  on  for  years 
and  years  £.nd  are  imbued  with  the  older 
philosophy  of  production  rather  than 
protection. 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   HECHLER   of   West   Virginia.   I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  In  re- 
ply to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he  were  to 
ask  me  to  write  an  amendment  to  the 
civil  service  system  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  it  would  take  more  than  this  after- 
noon. Problems  are  not  confined  to  older 
employees;  young  employees  can  be 
slothful  also.  Some  place  along  the  line 
we  are  failing  to  inspire  these  people  to 
realize  that  the  better  job  they  do,  the 
better  their  Government  and  our  land 
will  be.  But,  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  abolish  or  change 
the  whole  thing  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

I  believe  that  the  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation  now  being  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor might  recommend  such  a  proposal, 
and  I  beUeve  It  would  be  a  very  healthy 
development  which  would  beef  up  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  its  approach  to 
modem  problems. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  so  much 
money  for  health  research  will  be  ad- 
mlniotered  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  for  so 
long  Ignored  the  rising  and  critical 
problem  of  pneumoconiosis  among  the 
Nation's  coal  miners.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington, 
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the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  what 
her  feeling  would  be  on  putting  a  little 
more  emphasis  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
health  research,  rather  than  putting  all 
these  funds  into  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  bill  is 
not  before  us  at  the  present  time,  and 
neither  am  I  the  chairman  who  handles 
that  bill.  We  are  handed  the  responsi- 
bility of  funding  for  adequate  mine 
safety,  and  for  the  programs  which  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  develops  and  sends  to 
us  under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  we  have  en- 
deavored to  fund  them. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentlewoman  from  Washlngon, 
the  justification  by  the  Geographical 
Survey  to  be  found  on  pages  902  through 
909  of  the  hearings. 

Specifically,  I  have  had  complaints 
from  various  engineerin?.  surveying,  and 
mapping  firms  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  by  the  Geological  Survey  to 
move  over  into  areas  in  which  private 
enterprise  and  the  skills  of  private  pro- 
fessional personnel  are  available.  Yet  I 
note  In  this  bill,  and  perhaps  in  some  re- 
lation to  the  complaints  that  I  have  had, 
that  there  Is  an  application  In  this  so- 
called  justification  for  66  additional  posi- 
tions, and  an  additional  $2.6  million  al- 
though I  do  not  know  that  all  of  these 
items  are  superfluous.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  herself  later  on  in  the 
hearings  I  note  asked  whether  they  could 
not  get  along  uith  their  same  personnel 
of  approximately  1,500  people,  but  no  re- 
sponse was  given  as  to  that — just  a  state- 
ment that  it  would  be  hard  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  are  trying  to  economize  it  might 
be  well  to  reexamine  this  situation.  The 
reason  I  make  this  point.  If  an  amend- 
ment is  not  oflfered  here  today.  Is  that 
the  Senate  committee,  or  perhaps  the 
conference  committee,  might  take  a  look 
at  this  Item  to  determine  whether  the 
work  which  Is  Involved  is  necessary.  In- 
deed there  is  some  talk  in  the  transcript 
of  a  reduction  In  some  of  the  work  as  to 
the  requirements  of  some  of  the  map  re- 
visions, requirements  that  have  been  ob- 
served In  the  past,  to  find  out  if  we  could 
not  perhaps  economize  somewhat  and  cut 
back  on  this  and  leave  some  of  it  to  the 
private  professional  resources. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  we  had 
a  thorough  discussion  of  items  in  this  bill, 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  par- 
don me  for  saying  so,  there  are  maps  In- 
volved here  that  are  related  to  many 


fields  beyond  those  where  private  in- 
dustry participates. 

This  is  not  in  any  way  to  say  anything 
derogatory  with  regard  to  map  work 
performed  by  private  industry.  It  is 
simply  felt  that  these  maps  are  needed 
in  many  of  the  governmental  activities. 
I  think  I  need  not  go  any  further. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentlewoman,  although  it  may  not 
be  true  of  some  of  the  areas  covered  in 
the  justification,  but  there  are  other 
programs  with  reference  to  mapping  25 
large  cities  topographically. 

I  know  from  my  experience  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances where  that  has  been  done  well 
by  private  professional  people. 

Is  the  gentlewoman  aware  of  that  and 
does  she  claim  there  is  no  such  mapping 
Involved  in  the  justification  and  the  ex- 
pansion listed  by  it? 

■Why  are  there  60  additional  personnel 
needed  when  they  have  1,500  personnel 
already?  Could  they  not  get  along  with 
what  they  have? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  We 
have  received  quite  an  extensive  analysis 
from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  this 
connection  justifying  their  budget  re- 
quest. I  will  supply  this  information  for 
his  review. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen),  If  she  should  need  the  time  to 
close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  usual  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  to  my 
very  distinguished  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel)  . 

(Mr.  GIAIMO,  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
never  once  hesitated  to  support  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  and  I  have  never  once  hesi- 
tated to  encourage  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  this  excellent  agency  that  Is 
literally  starved  for  funds.  As  man  con- 
quers the  moon  and  space  the  kind  of 
tilings  with  which  this  tiny  agency  con- 
cerns Itself  makes  life  on  earth  bear- 
able and  civilized.  I  am  constantly 
shocked  by  the  disproportionate  amoimt 
we  spend  to  develop  the  technical  side 
of  man's  abilities  compared  to  the  pit- 
tance we  offer  his  spiritual  and  cultural 
talents.  And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  em- 
brace these  programs  for  the  arts  and 
the  humanities. 

But  in  this  area  as  in  all  others,  I  de- 
plore waste.  I  deplore  the  kind  of  waste 
that  comes  from  well-intentioned  pro- 
grams that  are  so  badly  conceived,  and 
so  poorly  managed,  that  they  actually 
work  against  their  own  stated  goals. 
These  are  the  expensive  little  Franken- 
stein monsters  that  we  give  life  to  In 
Oovemment  and  they  always  come  back 
to  haunt  us. 
I  hasten  to  explain  that  I  am  not  now 


characterizing  the  programs  of  the  arts 
endowment  which  In  general  I  believe 
have  been  brilliantly  administered  by  Mr. 
Roger  Stevens.  I  am  referring  to  the 
mushrooming  activities  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  which  has  recently  blos- 
somed forth  with  a  Department  of  the 
Performing  Arts.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Stevens'  success  has  gone  to  the  Smith- 
sonian's head  and  it  is  now  seeking  to 
share  the  arts'  endowments  mission. 

The  Smithsonian  hats  blessed  us  with 
its  own  concept  of  how  the  theater  Is  to 
be  encouraged.  In  practice  it  Is  a  curious 
program. 

Taking  advantage  of  its  excellent  loca- 
tion on  the  Mall  and  a  900-seat  tent 
theater  constructed  by  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Co.,  the  Smithsonian  has  gone  into  the 
theater  business.  This  summer  it  offers 
the  Washington  tourist  trade  three  musi- 
cal comedies:  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun," 
"Of  Thee  I  Sing."  and  "Guys  and  Dolls." 
Admission  is  $2  and  $3.  The  Smithsonian 
is  able  to  do  this  because,  first,  we  ap- 
propriate money  for  it,  and,  second,  the 
Institution  pays  wages  that  are  consid- 
ered substandard  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  by  practically  every  major  pro- 
fessional theater  organization  in  the 
country. 

With  all  of  this  going  for  It,  the  Smith- 
sonian can  afford  to  make  a  singular 
contribution  to  the  Washington  adver- 
tising business  by  placing  large,  expen- 
sive ads  In  the  major  media  to  draw 
tourists  and  citizens  alike  to  the  Mall  and 
away  from  privately  sponsored  theater 
programs. 

I  believe  this  is  a  serious  matter.  On 
the  one  hand  we  appropriate  funds  to 
put  some  needed  economic  backbone  into 
the  theater  and  other  art  forms  but  with 
the  other  we  support  the  Smithsonian's 
curious  effort  to  engage  in  competition 
with  privately  operated  theaters.  On  the 
one  hand  we  try  to  assist  the  American 
artist  to  find  opportunities  that  will  pay 
him  a  fair  wage  so  that  he  may  pursue 
his  art  and  develop  within  his  profession 
and  with  our  other  hand  we  appropriate 
funds  to  a  government  ofJeration  that 
competes  in  theater  on  the  basis  of  pay- 
ing substandard  wages  to  its  artists. 

It  seems  that  our  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, in  its  eagerness  to  assume  new 
responsibilities  has  scrambled  some  valid 
priorities  with  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment-art relationship.  Perhaps  we 
should  advise  the  Smithsonian  and  all 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
might  seek  to  branch  out  Into  the  thea- 
ter that  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  artist  and  his  welfare  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  thought  should  be  given 
the  extent  to  which  Government-admin- 
istered programs  might  compete  with 
private  efforts  to  provide  entertainment 
and  cultural  activities. 

With  regard  to  the  artist,  I  think  this 
body  has  already  written  some  sound 
guidelines  into  Public  Law  89-209  which 
can  serve  other  programs  as  well.  In  that 
act  we  stated  that  grantees  of  the  Na- 
tional Eiidowment  for  the  Arts  could  not 
employ  wage-earning  performers  for  less 
than  the  standard  minimum  wage  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Surely,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  permitted  to  do 
directly  what  the  Arts  Endowment  Is 
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prohibited  from  doing  indirectly  through 
its  grants  programs.  And  yet,  this  is  what 
the  Smithsonian  has  done.  It  has  em- 
ployed people  at  less  than  the  standard 
minimum  wtige  set  for  actors  and  ac- 
tresses and  it  has  employed  them  direct- 
ly in  its  own  service. 

Concerning     Government's     position 
vis-a-vis  privately  administered  theater 
activities,  I  think  all  Government  agen- 
cies should  be  careful  that  they  stimu- 
late,  encourage,   and   supplement   that 
which  is  offered  by  private  organizations 
rather    than    supplant    such    privately 
sponsored  programs.  I  believe  that  the 
first  priority  for  all  Government  en- 
deavors in  the  arts  should  be  to  assist 
and  thereby  encourage  a  great  variety  of 
privately        administered        programs 
through  the  use  of  grants  or  contracts. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  consider  it  proper 
for  Government  to  engage  directly  in 
productions  of  the  performing  arts  only 
when  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  service 
to  the  public  that  cannot  be  provided 
under  private  commercial  or  nonprofit 
auspices  even  with  Government  assist- 
ance." Special  presentations  of  rarely  per- 
formed but  culturally  significant  works 
or  free  events  that  are  offered  to  all  of 
the  public  without  consideration  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  are  some  of  the  activities  wloich 
come  to  mind  that  might  justify  direct 
Government  involvement. 

The  Smithsonian  is  asking  $2  and  $3 
in  a  location  where  tourists,  not  our  eco- 
nomically deprived  citizens,  aboimd.  It  is 
offering  standard  commercial  theater 
musicals  that  are  still  widely  presented 
by  the  privately  operated  theaters  of  our 
land.  In  sum,  the  Smithsonian's  Theater 
on  the  Mall  operation  offers  no  special 
service  to  the  community  which  justifies 
the  involvement  of  this  Government 
agency  to  the  extent  it  has  become  in- 
volved as  producer  and  manager.  Indeed, 
as  a  producer  and  manager  of  a  theater 
offering  substandard  wages  and  working 
conditions  to  its  artists,  it  does  us  all  a 
great  disservice. 

I  suggest  that  the  Smithsonian  re- 
evaluate its  program  in  terms  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  performing  arts  profes- 
sions and  in  terms  of  its  responsibility  to 
privately  operated  theaters  in  this  city. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  with  this  matter 
and  I  hope  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  ask  this  body  for  legislation  that 
would  require  the  Smithsonian  to  meet 
its  obligations  as  a  representative  of  this 
Government's  policies  in  the  arts. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers  > . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  simply  to 
propose  this  inquiry. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  was  not  included.  I  under- 
stand from  reading  the  report  that  it  did 
not  reach  the  committee  in  time.  I  am 
sure  the  committee  does  consider  this  a 
very  vital  agency  and  that  its  function 
is  very  vital.  I  wonder  how  the  funding 
would  occur? 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
quite  true.  We  had  no  presentation  of 
this  before  the  committee  and  we  did 
not  have  the  material  before  our  hear- 
ings were  completed.  It  was  not  before 
us  when  we  marked  up  the  bill. 

It  may  be  considered  by  the  other 
body  because  we  are  deeply  concerned 
and  interested  in  this  activity. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  a  variety  of  very 
excellent  debate  and  excellent  questions 
here  today. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Members  who  have  participated 
in  it  so  fully  and  who  have  asked  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  closing  this  debate  I 
would  like  to  say  one  thing,  because  some- 
times we  measure  the  width  and  the 
greatness  of  our  Ifind  purely  in  terms  of 
money.  I  think  it  is  well  to  look  at  this 
bill  in  the  context  of  many  things  and 
measure  our  expenditures  accordingly.  I 
think  some  significant  comparisons  may 
be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  that  to 
date  approximately  $24  billion  has  been 
spent  on  the  space  program  which  has 
sent  the  first  man  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind to  the  moon.  This  event  generated 
pride  in  the  Nation  and  man  himself. 

This  $24  billion  is  $4  billion  less  than  1 
year  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

This  bill,  $1.54  billion,  is  approximately 
one-sixth  of  what  U.S.  citizens  expended 
for  tobacco  in  1965,  and  approximately 
one-tenth  of  our  alcoholic-beverage  ex- 
penditure in  the  same  year.  Both  figures, 
I  may  add,  have  escalated. 

Thomas  Huxley,  the  English  zoologist 
and  lecturer,  who  when  visiting  the 
United  States  during  the  19th  century, 
said  to  this  country : 

I  cannot  say  I  am  the  slightest  degree  Im- 
pressed by  the  bigness,  or  your  natural  re- 
sources as  such.  .  .  .  Size  Is  not  grandeur,  and 
territory  does  not  make  a  nation.  The  great 
Issue  ...  Is  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
these  things? 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  vote  on 
thus  bill  and  as  we  debate  it,  let  us  make 
our  reply  to  Mr.  Huxley's  challenge  with 
a  firm  statement  of  our  national  objec- 
tives, resources,  and  goals.  The  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  this  bill  is  for  this  Na- 
tion's life,  and,  in  some  instances,  its  very 
survival.  I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
considering  today  for  passage  does  not 
contain  what  I  feel  to  be  a  proper  amount 
of  funding  for  an  extremely  important 
facet  of  services  for  our  American  In- 
dians. Under  the  health  services  for  In- 
dians section  the  bill,  $1  million  has  been 
unjustifiably  cut  out  which  will  impair 
the  vital  assistance  necessary  for  the 
continued  good  health  of  Indian 
families. 

If  I  may  cite  at  least  one  example  in 
my  State  of  Nevada,  and,  I  am  sure,  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  similar  sit- 


uations regarding  this  same  subject.  The 
Indians  at  the  Nevada  Duck  Valley  In- 
dian Reservation  at  Owyhee,  Nev.,  the 
Shoshone -Paiute  Tribes,  alerted  me 
earlier  this  year  to  the  individual  hard- 
ship their  tribe  sustains  without  suf- 
ficient dental  care. 

The  one  dental  unit  now  authorized  at 
the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  is  not  ca- 
pable of  handling  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dians. It  has  been  my  understanding 
that  a  second  dental  unit  was  to  have 
been  installed  this  year  but  this  was  not 
accomplished,  despite  urging  from  Sho- 
shone-Palute  Tribe  at  Owyhee  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Indian  Health  offices  at  the 
Phoenix  area  office.  The  funds  for  this 
second  dental  unit  were  to  have  come 
from  the  Indian  Health  Services  section 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  this  bill,  H.R.  12781, 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $1  million  cut 
in  Indian  health  services  will  completely 
eliminate  any  chance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  second  dental  unit  I  have 
spoken  of. 

The  Shoshone-Paiute  Indians  at  the 
Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  at  Ow>'- 
hee,  Nev.,  are  faced  with  the  continued 
problem  of  only  one  dentist  available 
from  July  1  to  December  31.  One  chair 
with  one  dentist  simply  is  not  satisfac- 
tory service  to  handle  the  dental  needs 
of  our  Indian  brothers  at  Owyhee,  and  I 
urge  other  Members  to  join  with  me  to- 
day to  support  this  grievance  and  state 
similar  cases  I  know  must  be  prevalent 
in  their  own  States  and  districts,  in 
hopes  the  $1  million  will  be  restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
find  it  regretful  the  bill  eliminates  the 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity.  I  feel 
that  the  Important  service  of  this  Coun- 
cil would  be  manifold  in  helping  coordi- 
nate the  Federal  Government's  role  with 
respect  to  the  Individual  Indian  needs 
across  the  country  and  those  programs 
designed  to  assist  the  reservations  and 
tribes. 

I  urge  the  $1  million  cut  in  Indian 
health  services  be  restored  today  and 
that  the  funds  for  the  council  be  added 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  particularly 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  its  able  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen),  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  farsighted  approach  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  before  us  today.  After 
thorough  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment's requests,  the  committee  acted  in 
favor  of  long-term  economy — makint,' 
funds  available  now  which  will,  as  each 
year  passes,  mean  a  great  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  all  taxpayers, 
and  a  greater  enjoyment  to  the  millions 
who  yearly  visit  our  national  park  sys- 
tem. 

A  major  problem  in  the  orderly  expan- 
sion of  our  national  park  system  has 
always  been  the  timelag  between  au- 
thorization of  new  park  lands,  and  the 
actual  appropriation  making  purchase 
possible.  Early  last  year  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  noted: 
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If  acquiring  agencies  were  authorized  to 
enter  into  land  purchase  contracts  at  such 
areas  [parks]  immediately  after  autiiorlza- 
tlon  Instead  of  having  to  wait  an  average  of 
about  9  months  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds,  as  is  now  the  case,  substantial  money 
would  be  saved.  These  savings  would  be  ac- 
complished by  acquiring  prime  tracts  before 
most  price  escalation  could  occur. 

Acting  in  direct  response  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  recommended  authorization  of 
the  Biscayne  National  Monument  in 
south  Florida,  and  acquisition  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $25  million,  within  a  5-year 
period. 

In  farsighted  action  and  wisdom,  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  added  its 
approval  to  this  new  funding  method, 
and  recommended  approval  of  a  $4.15 
million  expenditure  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  for  actual  pur- 
chase of  private  lands  in  the  Biscayne 
National  Monument  during  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  an  additional  $4  million  in  ad- 
vance contract  authority  to  enable  the 
National  Park  Service  to  contract  for 
lands  at  the  current  market  value.  Not 
only  will  this  procedure  result  in  a  con- 
siderable savings  to  the  Government,  but 
it  will  also  eliminate  the  long  period  of 
uncertainty  previously  forced  upon  pri- 
vate landowners.  Because  of  the  commit- 
tee's action,  property  owners  can  now 
be  more  assured  of  the  Government's  very 
real  intention  of  acquiring  all  privately 
owned  lands  within  a  reasonable  time 
period. 

I  am  sure  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  long  realized  the  need  for  an 
orderly,  money-saving  procedure  of  this 
nature,  and  am  pleased  that,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  this  has 
finally  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  12781,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  recommended  that  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission be  funded  in  the  amount  of 
$175,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which  is 
850,000  less  than  the  Commission  had 
requested. 

The  committee  also  voiced  criticism  of 
the  Commission  for  not  having  made 
greater  progress  since  it  was  chartered 
on  July  4.  1966. 

I  would  like  to  echo  my  concern.  The 
200th  armiversary  of  this  Nation — and, 
incidentally,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
great  State  of  Colorado — is  a  bit  more 
than  6  years  away,  and  very  few  of  the 
basic  decisions — such  as  the  site  of  an 
international  exhibition — have  been 
made. 

Six  years  is  virtually  tomorrow  In  the 
context  of  plarming  an  event  of  the  scope 
of  the  Nation's  bicentennial.  A  "crash" 
program  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

I  would  add  that  the  lack  of  progress 
is  not  solely  the  fault  of  the  Commission 
itself.  Rather,  lack  of  fimding  In  its  early 
months  and  delays  in  reconstituting  the 
Commission  in  1969  were  responsible  in 
part. 

Thus,  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration contributed  to  the  delays, 


and  accordingly  I  would  hope  that  both 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
encourage  the  Commission  to  get  on  with 
the  job. 

At  best,  the  bicentennial  events  will 
give  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
point  with  pride  to  its  beginnings  and 
also  give  the  world  the  message  that  we 
have  barely  begun  to  realize  our  potential 
as  a  nation. 

At  worst,  it  will  be  an  overcommerclal- 
Ized,  underplanned  collection  of  unco- 
ordinated events  which  will  damage  our 
Nation's  prestige. 

The  Commission — with  the  help  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration — can 
make  certain  that  we  display  our  past, 
present,  and  future  fittingly. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
approval  of  this  bill  to  insure  the  orderly 
development  and  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources.  Members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  are  to  be  congratulated  in  pre- 
senting a  bill  for  our  approval  that  will 
accomplish  this  important  aim. 

I  note  with  particular  satisfaction  that 
the  version  before  us  supports  an  ex- 
panded program  for  the  intensified 
management  of  our  national  forest  lands. 
As  I  stated  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee last  March,  better  manage- 
ment will  provide  opportunities  to  meet 
successfully  the  growing  and  varied  de- 
mands made  on  our  timber  resources.  We 
can  move  closer  to  two  desirable  and 
compatible  goals:  more  efficient  har\'est 
of  our  national  forests,  and  more  effective 
use  of  Forest  Service  lands  for  recreation 
purposes. 

I  am  pleased,  too,  that  the  bill  encour- 
ages continuation  of  such  crucial  forest 
programs  as  are  now  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  at  Cor- 
vailis,  Oreg..  and  by  the  Range  and  Wild- 
life Habitat  Laboratory  at  LaGrande. 
Oreg.  Their  work,  and  the  work  of  oth- 
er research  units  across  this  Nation  in- 
cluded In  this  measure,  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  make  headway  in  forest  in- 
sect and  disease  control,  forest  tree 
genetics,  and  evaluating  the  effects  of 
pesticides  on  forest  soils  and  water. 

THE      NATIONAL      PARKS A      SOLID      INVESTMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
today,  during  the  consideration  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
12781)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  I 
took  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  National  Park  Service  is 
notable  for  its  impressive  ratio  of  dollars 
earned  to  dollars  received  in  appropria- 
tions. 

A  credible  estimate  places  this  ratio 
at  46  to  1  return  in  economic  benefits  of 
approximately  $46  for  each  $1  invested 
in  appropriations. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
a  study  commissioned  by  the  Nationstl 
Park  Service  pursuant  to  a  request  of 
the  committee  made  in  connection  with 
appropriation  hearings  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress indicated  that,  in  1967,  for  ex- 
ample, $6.35  billion  in  travel  expenditure 
resulted  In  $4.76  billion  In  personal  in- 


come and  $5.71  billion  added  to  the  gross 
national  product.  Visitation  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  produced  $952  mil- 
lion in  Federal  taxes  in  that  year. 

Because  I  believe  the  House  will  find 
impressive  this  identification  of  substan- 
tial economic  productivity  in  a  Federal 
agency.  I  take  the  liberty  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  Including  a  summary 
of  the  study  referred  to.  wliich  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Ernst  W.  Swanson,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  economics  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  as 
follows : 
Summary    of   a    Study    of   the    Impact    or 

National    Park    System    Travel    on    the 

National  Economy 
(By     Dr.     Ernst     W.     Swanson.     Professor 

Emeritus    of    Economics.    North    Carolina 

State  University  at  Raleigh) 

The  value  of  the  National  Park  System  to 
Americans  Is  not  measurable  In  strictly 
monetary  terms.  But  It  can  be  shown  that 
travel  to  the  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
other  areas  of  the  system  contributes  far 
more  to  the  economy  doUarwlse  than  gener- 
ally has  been  supposed. 

The  i>ark  system  Is  of  such  significance 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  as  to 
occupy  a  major  role  In  the  dally  life  of  a 
nation  undergoing  marked  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes.  Trips  to  the  National  Park 
System  In  1967  benefited  the  national  econ- 
omy to  the  following  extent.  $6.35  billion  in 
travel  expenditures  which  resulted  In:  $4.76 
billion  In  personal  Income.  $5.71  bllUon  added 
to  the  gross  national  product,  $952  million  In 
Federal  taxes. 

The  $4.76  billion  In  personal  income 
represents  more  than  $23  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States.  This 
figure  Is  quite  sizeable  as  a  matter  of  gain 
to  the  nation  from  assets  being  preserved  for 
posterity.  Unlike  the  mining  and  the  oil  in- 
dustries, for  example,  which  give  up  non- 
renewable resources,  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem yields  Its  contribution  with  little  or  no 
diminution  of  Its  resource  values.  Wilderness 
resources  are  even  Increasing  in  value,  mate- 
rially as  well  as  In  less  tangible  ways. 

To  calculate  the  economic  impact  of  park 
system  visitors  we  take  these  steps: 

1.  Determine  the  number  of  visitors  who 
make  major  expenditures  by  staying  over- 
night at  or  near  a  park  system  area.  One-day 
visitors  are  omitted  because  we  can't  make 
any  valid  assumption  as  to  their  spending 
behavior.  Under  presumptions  based  on 
studies  at  major  national  parks,  and  a  re- 
view this  past  summer  by  this  writer  of 
dozens  of  park  and  regional  spending  pat- 
terns, a  reasonable  "average"  figure  can  be 
derived.  To  adjust  for  day  visitors  we  reduce 
the  total  visitations  by  25  percent.  Thus, 
transients  and  double  counting  may  be 
largely  omitted.  The  truly  income-generating 
p>ark  visitors  are  those  who  stay  overnight 
and  who  travel  a  substantial  distance  to 
reach  the  park.  At  YosemUe.  Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon  national  parks,  the  Income- 
generating  visitors  may  be  no  more  than  55 
percent  of  the  total.  At  Grand  Canyon.  Rocky 
Mountain.  Grand  Teton.  Zlon.  Glacier  and 
other  parks  95  percent  may  be  income-gen- 
erating, based  on  park  studies,  park  statistics 
and  my  review  in  the  summer  of  1968. 

2.  Hstabllsh  expenditures  per  person  for 
vlaltors  staying  more  than  a  day  in  the  soate 
In  which  the  park  is  located.  From  visitor  ex- 
penditure flguree  taken  in  varying  years  in 
two  ertaatee,  five  national  parks  and  one  na- 
tional seaahore.  and  adjusting  them  for  dlf- 
ferencee  In  price  levels,  we  found  this  a^trage 
visitor  spent  about  $16.12  per  day.  Prom  sev- 
eral recent  studies,  data  from  the  Pred  Har- 
vey Company  and  my  own  Interviews  with 
travel  group  members,  we  concluded  that  4.0 
<iayB  la  the  average  length  of  stay. 
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3.  Thus  75  percent  of  the  total  1967  park 
STstem  visitation  of  140  million  givee  us  105 
mUIlon  income-generating  visitors  who  spent 
•15.13  each  per  day  for  four  days,  or  a  total 
of  W,35  Wlllon. 

4.  This  figure,  however.  Is  total  outlay 
whereas  the  best  measure  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  visitations  Is  personal  Income.  The 
•6.35  bUllon  Includes  moet  excise  and  sales 
taxes,  business  savings,  undlstrtbuted  profit 
and  expenditures  for  goods  brought  Into  the 
area.  According  to  the  Bureau  "of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, direct  personal  Income  runs  about  30 
percent  of  gross  outlay.  Thus,  we  find  $1,905 
Wlllon  In  direct  personal  Income  resulting 
from  park  travel.  ThU  Is  the  Income  of  mer- 
chants, retailers,  service  station  operators, 
reertaiirant  owners  and  the  employi  es  of  aJl 
the  travel-related  businesses. 

5.    There   Is    Indirect   personal    Income   as 
well,  however,  resulting  from  the  park  trav- 
elers' ouUay.  Indirect  Income  Is  that  Income 
resulUng  from  the  effects  of  the  spending  of 
the  direct  Income  receivers.  The  service  sta- 
tion owner's  wife  buys  an  overcoat,  for  ex- 
ample. The  clothier  pays  his  clerks  who.  In 
turn,   buy   groceries.  The  chain   reaction  of 
spending  naturally  will  be  greater  In  a  diver- 
sified economy  such  as  the  Northeast  than  In 
a   highly   specialized    area    as.   say.   around 
Glacier  National  Park.  Economists  measure 
this  effect  by  tracing  the  use  of  a  dollar  over 
and  o^w.  The  first  spending  contributes  $1  00 
to  the'mbney  flow  but  If  a  family  is  saving  30 
percent,   then  the  amoimt  returned   to   the 
flow  is  •70.  The  next  time  around,  aseuxnlng 
the  same  withholding  of  30  percent.  70  per- 
ment  of  the  $.70  Is  returned,   or  $.49.  Next 
time  It's  70  percent  of  49  cents  or  34.3  cents 
and  so  on  until  nothing  is  returned  to  the 
money  flow. 

Now.  to  get  some  measure  of  this  Indirect 
Income,  we  resort  to  a  variation  of  the  in- 
vestment multiplier  technique  used  to  meas- 
ure the  probable  effects  of  Investment  If 
there  is  a  withholding  of  30  percent  from  the 
Initial  dollar  spent,  we  compute  a  multiplier 
effect  of  3.333  (.30  Into  1.0).  But  evidence 
from  a  variety  of  research  studies  shows  this 
figure  much  too  high  and  the  rate  of  with- 
holding as  applied  to  travel -derived  Income 
Is  really  about  40  cents  on  the  dollar  which 
produces  a  multiplier  of  2.5. 

Studies  show  that  the  multiplier  varies 
from  as  low  as  1.12  to  3  or  more,  depending 
on  the  economic  complexity  and  size  of  the 
region  being  studied.  The  2.5  figure  also 
Is  an  ■•In-between"  value,  based  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  Plobert  R.  Nathan  Associates 
research  groups  of  the  universities  of  Utah 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming  and  of  Memphis' 
State  and  Colorado  State  universities.  This 
figure  Is  an  approximation  which  reflects  a 
balancing  out  of  the  highly  developed,  popu- 
lous areas  with  the  poorlv  developed  and 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

In  a  strict  sense.  25  Is  not  an  average 
but  a  Judgment  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  National  Park 
System  locales.  Had  we  selected  a  multiplier 
of  3  0,  a  figure  supported  by  some  writers 
we  would  have  obtained  a  figure  of  $5  7  bU- 
Uon  as  the  total  contribution  to  direct  and 
indirect  personal  Income  of  National  Park 
System  travelers.  Our  more  realistic  multi- 
plier of  2.5.  deemed  more  representative  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  gives  us  a  personal 
income  figure  of  $4.76  billion  contributed  by 
National  Park  System  travel. 

If  we  study  the  nature  of  formation  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  (the  best  meas- 
ure we  have  of  national  well-being)  we  find 
that  GNP  runs  approximately  1.2  times  the 
national  personal  Income.  Thus,  the  Income 
contribution  of  National  Park  System  travel 
glv^  a  figure  of  $5.71  billion  as  the  amount 
of  GNP  generated  by  National  Park  System 
travel. 

Another  remarkable  contrlbuUon  of  the 
National  Park  System  to  the  national  econ- 
omy Ues  in  the  Federal  taxes  accruing  from 
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park  visits.  The  Treasury  Department  makes 
a  rough  estimate  that  20  percent  of  total 
personal  Income  goes  Into  Federal  taxes  At 
this  rate,  travel  to  the  National  Park  System 
resulted  In  $952  mllUon  In  taxes  for  the 
Federal  Government  In  1967. 

sail  another  graphic  Indication  of  the 
National  Park  System's  economic  Impact  Is 
Its  4«-to-l  return  per  dollar  of  annual  ap- 
propriation. The  total  personal  income  of 
$4.76  billion  from  Park  System  travels  Is 
realized  on  appropriations  of  only  $102  mil- 
lion, a  figxu-e  far  Inadequate  for  the  country's 
needs. 

Although  the  National  Park  System  cannot 
be  evaluated  adequately  In  dollars  and  cents 
we  can  compute  a  business-type  capitaliza- 
tion based  on  the  personal  Income  contribu- 
tion from  Park  System  travel  To  derive  a 
"market  value"  of  the  Service's  assets,  we 
multiply  the  personal  income  contribution 
by  some  factor  that  reflects  the  going  mar- 
ket rate  of  Interest.  We  select  a  4  percent 
rate:  business  firms,  facing  higher  rUk  con- 
ditions, would  use  a  higher  rate.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  the  annual  Income  here  U  a 
perpetual  annuity,  we  divide  100  by  4  then 
multiply  this  factor  of  25  by  the  »otal  per- 
sonal Income  contribution.  On  this  basis  the 
value  Of  the  National  Park  System  assets 
may  be  said  to  be  $119  billion. 

Until  one  has  traveled  to  the  majority  of 
the  national  parks,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  much  money  is  spent  by  the  traveling 
public.  Callfomlans  spend  about  $2  billion 
a  year  on  vacations;  visitors  to  the  state 
spent  $900  million  in  1967. 

To  go  by  car  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  from  Washington.  DC.  with  reason- 
ably priced  lodging  and  meals  and  as  much 
as  40  cents  or  more  for  a  gallon  of  gas  will 
cost  two  people  $30  a  day  or  more.  With  a 
week  or  so  at  the  park,  the  vacation  will  cost 
two  people  at  least  $600.  Rental  of  campers 
and  travel  coaches  may  be  as  expensive  as 
lodging  at  a  high-class  motor  Inn  at  $10  ner 
person. 

Residents  of  some  areas  derive  much  of 
their  Uvellhood  from  park  travel;  for  those 
in  the  Jackson  Hole  country  at  Grand  Teton 
National  Park,  the  park  is  the  source  of  half 
their  living. 

The  biggest  business  In  Cortez.  Colorado, 
and  surrounding  Montezuma  County  is  the 
servicing  of  travelers  to  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park.  Hovenweep  National  Monument  and 
Aztec  Ruins  National  Monument.  There  are 
342  motel  units,  plus  a  hotel  of  50  units— 
a  25  percent  increase  in  the  last  five  years. 
Yet.  more  accommodaUons  are  needed.  Some 
130  to  150  travel  parties  have  been  turned 
away  each  night  during  the  peak  season. 
About  1.100  travelers  are  given  lodging  leav- 
ing some  435  to  525  without  accommodations 
The  daily  Income  from  travelers  runs  as  high 
as  $15,000  during  the  peak  season,  less  than 
half  that  in  the  off  season. 

The  demand  for  recreation  has  reached 
heights  which  a  decade  ago  could  only  be 
sketchlly  foretold.  Can  we  afford  a  burden 
of  visitations  so  immense  as  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  our  parks  and  landmarks? 
To  this  question  there  Is  an  answer-  Our 
National  Park  System  is  such  a  powerful 
generator  of  a  sizeable  amount  of  national 
income,  that  there  is  no  convincing  reason 
why  Congress  should  not  provide  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  to  guard  against  such 
a  threat  and  to  maintain,  operate  and  per- 
petuate these  valuable  lands  and  waters. 

These  are,  indeed.  Irreplacable  assets  that 
serve  us  In  the  understanding  of  nature  our 
cultural  background,  and  the  beginnings  of 
this  nation  and  of  the  continent.  They  are 
the  sources  and  stores  of  history,  anthropol- 
ogy, archaeology,  zoology,  climatology  and 
geology.  Dollar  signs  cannot  be  attached  to 
knowledge  so  significant  that  It  can  never 
be  found  again  In  another  place  or  time. 

Dollar  signs  can  be  placed,  however,  on 
the   economic  activities  arising  from  their 


presence,  the  values  to  the  nation  of  the 
travel  ouUays  and  expenditures  arUlng  from 
visits  to  these  assets,  even  though  such  fig- 
ures pale  in  significance  in  comparison  to 
the  knowledge  gained,  recreation  enjoyed  and 
psychological  and  spiritual  enrichment 
realized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  PISHING  VESSELS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  12.  i960  (74 
Stat.  212).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 30.  1964  (78  Stat.  614).  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  fishing  vessels,  $3,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
Is  something  like  an  iceberg.  Not  all  of 
it  shows  on  the  surface  or  above  the  sur- 
face. We  know  that  this  bill  is  at  least  $10 
million  above  last  year's  appropriation 
for  the  same  general  purposes.  That  is 
the  word  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  what  Is  not  seen  are  the 
millions  of  additional  dollars  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  obligated  to 
pay  out  and  which  ought  to  be  provided 
in  this  bill.  That  Is  the  part  of  the  iceberg 
that  is  unseen. 

A  little  while  ago  I  asked  whether 
there  was  any  money  In  this  bill  for  the 
pay  Increases  that  became  efifectlve  last 
July  1.  I  was  advised  there  Is  no  monev 
for  such  purpose  in  the  bill.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  Is  not  the  smallest 
Department  In  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  thousands  of  employees.  We  know 
the  pay  Increase  for  all  agencies  of  the 
Government,  which  was  effective  July  1 
wUl  amount  to  nearly  $3  billion.  So  there 
are  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  that 
belong  In  this  bill  but  which  will  be  pro- 
vided later  in  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  this 
afternoon  Is  simply  this:  If  we  are  going 
to  bring  any  order  out  of  chaos  In  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  this  country,  somewhere 
we  are  going  to  have  to  start  cutting  ap- 
propriations. It  has  not  been  done  In 
other  legislation  and  it  is  not  being  done 
In  this  bill.  This  bill,  calling   for  the 
spending  of  $1.5  billion  in  this  fiscal  year, 
is  $10  million  more  than  the  appropria- 
tion for  last  year,  minus  the  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  that  will  be 
provided  later  to  pay  for  the  salary  In- 
creases. So  we  are  seeing  only  a  part 
of  the  iceberg.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It — you  will  not  be  cutting  expenditures 
If  you  vote  for  this  bill.  You  will  be 
voting  for  an  Increase. 

I  am  Intrigued,  I  am  always  Intrigued 
by  money  that  is  expended  through  this 
bill  for  such  items  as  commercial  fish- 
eries and  the  construction  of  fishing  ves- 
sels. I  do  not  know  why  we  build  fishing 
vessels  In  this  country  if  we  are  going  to 
permit  them  to  be  shot  up  and  confis- 
cated by  foreign  governments,  and  if  we 
have  to  pay  from  another  pocket  money 
to  get  the  vessels,  cargoes,  and  the  crews 
back. 

That  is  another  of  the  Incredible  con- 
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tradlctlons  in  the  operation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  we  have  the  good  old  arts  and 
humanities  In  this  bill  to  the  tune  of  $16 
mUllon.  Why  should  there  be  another 
dollar  of  Increase  for  that  purpose?  This 
is  one  fund  that  ought  to  be  cut  out  en- 
tirely In  the  Interest  of  fiscal  sanity. 
Around  the  country,  cultural  centers  are 
busted  and  closing.  The  new  $13  million 
center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  opened  recently 
and  three  of  the  theaters  In  that  center 
are  to  be  closed  this  fall,  according  to 
the  testimony  before  this  committee,  be- 
cause they  are  not  supported.  But  we 
In  this  Congress  go  blindly  on  voting  to 
put  up  more  and  more  money  for  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

I  hope  there  will  be  an  smiendment — 
and  I  understand  there  will  be  one — to 
at  least  cut  the  appropriation  back  to 
the  figure  for  last  year.  It  ought  to  be 
cut  out  completely  and  the  money  de- 
voted to  something  worthwhile. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  referred  to  the  funds  that  are  in 
this  bill  for  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  and  for  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries.  Also  the  gentleman  Indi- 
cated that  he  certainly  did  not  approve 
of  appropriating  money  for  construction 
of  vessels  that  would  be  seized  by  other 
nations  and  for  which  this  Nation  would 
pay  fines,  and  so  on. 

I  think  I  should  comment  at  this  time 
and  say  that  I  am  very  hopeful  these 
seizures  will  cease.  On  July  29  a  meeting 
is  scheduled  in  Latin  America  in  which 
four  nations  \^'ill  participate  in  discus- 
sions. I  am  hopeful  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  fining  of  our  fishing  vessels  that 
fish  on  the  high  seas  and  which  for  the 
last  15  years  the  United  States  has 
seemed  unwilling  to  protect. 

However,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  this  bill  funds 
for  construction  subsidy  of  fishing  ves- 
sels are  reduced. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  founding  of 
this  Republic  it  was  determined  that  In 
order  to  develop  our  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try we  should  require  that  fishing  vessels 
must  be  built  In  this  coimtry,  and  there- 
fore the  fisherman  is  compelled  to  pay 
higher  prices  than  he  would  otherwise 
to  have  his  fishing  vessel  built  abroad. 

We  have  had  a  program  since  1964 
under  which  we  have  attempted  to  up- 
grade our  fishing  fieet.  It  has  been  a 
miserable  failure.  We  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  and  have  succeeded  only  in 
building  31  new  fishing  vessels.  When 
one  considers  we  have  some  13,000  fish- 
ing vessels,  mostly  overage,  of  5  tons  or 
more,  one  can  see  it  has  not  succeeded  in 
its  purpose  of  upgrading  the  fieet.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  31  ves- 
sels went  to  concerns  that  were  never  in 
the  fishing  business  before,  so  what  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  is  giving  the 
existing  fishing  industry  competition  it 
never  had  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  worried  so  much 
about  the  subsidization  of  the  American 


fishing  industr>'  as  I  am  that  we  build 
fishing  vessels  and  then  see  them  taken 
over  on  the  high  seas  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  have  appreciated  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
supported  my  efforts  in  order  to  try  to 
stop  this  practice,  and  I  believe,  thanks 
to  his  help  and  the  action  of  this  House, 
we  finally  are  going  to  come  to  some 
agreement  with  these  countries.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting 
in  Washington  in  October,  a  so-called 
low-level  meeting,  and  then  in  December 
down  in  Venezuela  there  is  scheduled  a 
so-called  high-level  meeting,  but  I  cannot 
be  very  optimistic,  from  what  I  hear,  that 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  see  the  results 
he  hopes  for.  I  do  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  the  vigorous 
fight  he  has  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
seizure  of  our  fishing  vessels. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  have  followed  the  situa- 
tion very  closely,  and  I  am  personally  en- 
couraged. A  four-nation  meeting  Is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  the 
end  of  July  with  representatives  from 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecuador. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  hopeful.  I  believe 
meanwhile  it  is  quite  essential  to  enact 
a  new  fishing  vessel  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  consumption  of  fish  in  this  coun- 
try has  gone  up.  but  it  has  been  the  con- 
sumption of  imported  foreign  fish  which 
has  gone  up  since  1954  by  more  than  100 
percent.  Meanwhile,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod the  consumption  of  our  own  domes- 
tically caught  fish  has  gone  down.  We 
must  do  something  to  upgrade  our  old 
obsolete  fishing  fieet. 

As  I  say,  the  funds  in  this  bill  have 
been  reduced  from  the  $6  million  appro- 
priation of  last  year  to  $3  million. 

Meanwhile,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  has 
developed  a  bill  which  I  believe  will  give 
broader  support  for  the  upgrading  of  our 
fishing  vessels,  and  will  allow  this  sub- 
sidy to  go  for  reconstruction  and  re- 
modeling of  the  older  vessels  as  well  as 
new  construction  so  that  the  money 
available  will  go  further.  We  should  help 
more  of  our  people  in  the  fishing  indus- 
try, instead  of  giving  them  competition 
they  have  never  had  before. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Oregon,  who  has  done  a  great  deal 

in  the  way  of  trying  to  help  our  fisheries. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  who  has 
been  a  real  leader  in  fisheries  matters, 
and  I  should  also  like  to  point  out,  as 
he  has  said,  during  the  time  that  the 
toUl  poundage  of  fish  consumed  in  this 
country  has  grown  enormously  the  per- 
centage of  fish  caught  by  domestic  Amer- 
ican fishermen  of  that  total  has  gone 
down  dramatically.  If  we  want  to  com- 
pletely abolish  the  dcwnestlc  fisheries, 
then  we  should  eliminate  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  contained  in  this 
bill.  I  urge  the  money  be  retained  in  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pelly 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  suldltlonal 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  urge  that  this  money  be 
retained.  I  believe  we  should  be  doing 
much  more  for  our  commercial  fisher- 
men than  we  have  been  doing. 

I  also  point  out  the  effect  of  dropping 
this  appropriation  on  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  balance  of  p>ayments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  might  just  sum  up,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  saying  that  a  new  $20  mil- 
lion authorization  bill  for  a  fishing 
vessel  construction  subsidy  will,  I  hope, 
be  given  a  rule  shortly  and  will  be 
considered  on  the  fioor  of  this  House. 
Then  I  am  sure  I  will  have  some  support 
from  the  House  on  it.  I  know  if  that  is 
the  case,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  members  of  the 
conmiittee  will  tr>'  to  provide  adequate 
funds.  Incidentally  if  funds  are  added  in 
the  Senate  after  the  authorization  is 
passed,  then  I  am  sure  the  Committee 
will  recognize  that  $3  million  will  not  be 
enough. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman,  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  funds  for  all  commercial  fishing 
activities  because  I  think  it  is  manda- 
tory for  us  to  support  this  important 
phase  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MANAGEMENT  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  RESOITSCES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  scientific  and 
economic  studies,  conservation,  management, 
invesitlgatlon.  protection,  and  uUllzatlon  of 
sport  fishery  and  wildlife  resources,  except 
whales,  seals,  and  sea  lions,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  other  authorized  functions  re- 
lated to  such  resources;  operation  of  the  In- 
dustrial properties  within  the  Crab  Orchard 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (61  Stat.  770):  and 
maintenance  of  the  herd  of  long -homed  cat- 
tle on  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife 
Refuge:  $48303.000. 

AMENDMENT   OFTEKED    BT    MR     SATLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlor:  On 
nage  21  line  24,  strike  out  ■■$48,503,000."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$48,554,000,  of  which 
$65  000  Is  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Lamar  Field  Station  In  PennsyU-anla." 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize 
that  this  is  an  Increase  in  the  appropri- 
ation for  sport  fisheries.  However,  from 
information  which  has  been  furnished 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  information  which  has  been  fur- 
nished to  me  by  people  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  recognize  that  the  amount  of  monev 
which  has  been  requested  for  the  Lamar 
fish  hatchery  in  this  budget  wiU  not  be 
sufficient  to  continue  its  operation  dur^r 
ing  fiscal  year  1970.  For  the  information 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
Lamar  fish  hatchery  is  responsible  for 
furnishing  the  sport  fish  furnished  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  entire 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  one  fish  hatchery  that  has 
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the  largest  responsibility  of  any  of  our 
hatcheries  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  would  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  amount  of  $65,000  which  is  needed 
for  its  operation  and  maintenance  would 
be  given  at  this  time.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  mean  many  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  come  from  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  who  have 
organized  sportsmen  requesting  that 
fish  be  sent  into  their  States,  as  well  as 
various  State  organizations  who  are  re- 
questing that  their  streams  and  lakes  be 
stocked,  will  find  that  they  will  be  un- 
able to  comply  with  these  requests. 

This  is  a  small  amount,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  is  for  main- 
tenance, and  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Department  did  not  see  fit  to  request 
addiUonal  funds  for  this  particular  item 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  op- 
pose additional  funds  for  any  kind  of 
an  installation  in  any  one  of  the  States. 
As  yoU_know,  we  have  had  a  great  many 
problems.  We  have  to  allocate  the  funds 
cauUously  and  carefully.  We  try  to  do  it 
on  a  stage-by-stage  basis. 

For  the  information  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  is  rather  strange 
that  the  Department  did  not  make  a 
stronger  case  for  this  item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  435  Members 
of  this  House  and  I  have  no  illusion  but 
that  each  of  these  435  Members  has  a 
project  in  his  respective  district  that 
would  cost  $50,000  which  he  could  add 
to  the  cost  of  this  bill  in  1  minute  just 
by  being  given  the  paper  and  pencil  with 
which  to  write  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  draw  rather 
sharp  lines  in  the  presentation  of  this 
bill  because  we  have  stringent  fiscal  lim- 
its. However,  we  have  not  tried  to  super- 
impose frugality  at  the  expense  of  our 
natural  resources  in  this  bill.  We  have 
tried  to  do  a  good  job.  However,  I  just 
do  not  think  that  at  the  11th  hour  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  these  funds.  If 
we  did  so  I  might  say  that  we  would  have 
a  sizable  amount  of  such  items  added, 
and  with  very  good  reason.  But  I  do  say 
that  I  would  hesitate  to  add  this  item 
to  the  House  bill,  and  I  do  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 
The  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONTRACT    AUTHORIZATION 

For  liquidation  of  obligations  Incurred 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  In  title  23 
United  Statee  Code,  section  203.  $21  500  000 
to  remain  available  until  e.xpended:  Provided' 
T2iat  none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  shall 
be  expended  for  planning  or  construction  on 
toe  following:  Port  Washington  and  Green- 
belt  Park,  Maryland,  and  Great  Palls  Park 
Virginia,  except  minor  roads  and  trails-  and 
Dangerfleld  Island  Marina.  Virginia,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  George  WasJilngton  Memorial 
Parkway  from  vicinity  of  Brickyard  Road  to 
Great  Palls.  Maryland,  or  In  Prince  Georges 
County.  Maryland. 


AMXNDMXNT    OrrraED    BT    MR.    SATL08 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlor:  On 
page  25,  Immediately  after  line  10,  insert 
"oonartructlon  of  any  road  ovw  Assateague 
National  Seashore;". 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
expect  my  first  amendment  to  be  ac- 
cepted because  it  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure. But  I  certainly  hope  I  have 
a  little  better  success  with  this  amend- 
ment because  It  represents  a  reduction 
in  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  so  happens  that  at 
the  time  the  Assateague  National  Sea- 
shore was  authorized,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
road  should  be  built  through  the  wild- 
life refuge  which  is  Immediately  south 
of  the  seashore.  That  matter  has  not 
been  resolved  as  yet  between  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  see  to  it  that  none  of 
the  funds  are  expended  until  after  that 
item  Is  resolved.  I  sincerely  hope,  since 
I  feel  this  Is  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  in  the  Interest  of  looking  toward  the 
resolution  of  this  problem,  that  this 
amendment  might  be  accepted.  The 
Miendment,  if  adopted,  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  until  an  overall  plan  is 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  has  been 
approved. 

That  road  program  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  our  committee,  and  I  would 
hope  that  no  funds  would  be  expended 
up  untU  that  time  takes  place. 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr 
Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that  con- 
struction of  this  road  is  directed  by  the 
authorizing  legislation.  We  do  not  pro- 
vide funds  for  construction  of  the  road 
In  this  bill.  However,  no  restrictive  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Committee  so  that 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  peo- 
ple involved  could  discuss  it  and  come 
to  a  conclusion.  So  there  are  no  funds 
In  this  bUl  for  the  Assateague  Road  We 
told  the  National  Park  Service  that  until 
they  came  to  some  kind  of  a  mutual  de- 
cision on  the  practlcabUity  of  a  road 
in  the  area,   funding  for  construction 
would  be  delayed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  only  reason  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  is  because  the  commit- 
tee placed  a  limitation,  a  proviso,  that 
they  have  presently  included  in  lines 
9  to  16  on  page  25  of  the  bill,  because 
none  of  those  items  are  included  in  this 
$21.5  million  here,  and  for  that  reason 
I  have  just  added  one  more. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  offered  the 
amendment.  There  is  no  money  appro- 
priated for  any  of  these. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  far  yielding,  and  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  reason 
that   the  construction  of  the  proposed 
road  on  Assateague  Island  has  not  com- 
menced—and I  know  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  followed  this  very  closely 
and  is  certainly  well  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion  that  exists   there — is   that  in   the 
authorizing  legislation  in  section  9  la^ 
and   (b),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  construct 
a  road  that  would  run  the  length  of  the 
island,    and   as   the   gentleman   know^ 
currently  in  the  State  of  Maryland  from 
the  Maryland  State  line  north   to   the 
Maryland  access  road  there  is  a  public 
highway.  Second,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia,  in  the  wildlife  refuge  there  ha^ 
been  constructed  a  road  tied  in  with  the 
refuge  portion.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  to  spell  out  in  the  law 
that  no  funds  can  be  used  for  that  would 
actually  go  in  the  face  of  what  Congres.^ 
had    already    directed    to    be    done    b. 
statute. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league  that  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized building  and  the  acquisition  oi 
a    park    entrance    in    Prince    Georges 
County,  Md.  Congress  has  approved  that 
in    the   vicinity   of  Brickyard   Road   to 
Great  Palls.  Md.  We  have  approved  the 
Dangerfleld  Island  marina  in  Virginia 
We  have  approved  the  Greenbelt  Park 
in  Maryland,  and  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway  in  Washington 
and  Marj'land,  and  we  are  talking  about 
funding,   but   particularly   limiting   the 
expenditure  of  these  funds,  and  I  think 
it  IS  appropriate  that  since  there  is  no 
money  provided  that  we  limit  the  Assa- 
teague  Island   Road.   That   is   the   one 
thing  that  has  caused  some  real  prob- 
lems so  far  as  the  Assateague  National 
Seashore  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  adopted 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  word.'- 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  Assateague  Seashore 
the  group  from  Maryland  and  the  group 
from  Virginia  got  together  and  it  was  mv 
understanding  that  in  return  for  our  sup- 
port for  this  wonderful  national  project 
they  were  going  to  put  a  road  in.  Now,  r 
know  I  would  have  never  voted  for  this 
project,  and  never  have  supprarted  it  un- 
less I  was  assured  that  a  road  was  going 
to  go  through  that  island.  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  in  Maryland  and  many  in 
Virginia  who  are  laboring  under  that  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  a  road 
Therefore  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  vote  down  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Federal  Coal  Mine  Sapttt  Board  of  Review 
salaries   and   expenses 
Pot  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review.  Including  serv- 
ices as  authorlaed  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $148,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    HECHLER    OF 
WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia:  On  page  35.  line  8,  strike  out  lines 
8  through  12. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  five  reasons  why 
this  useless  appendage  and  administra- 
tive monstrosity  known  as  and  mis- 
named the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  should  be  abolished. 

First.  This  Board  is  completely  out- 
side of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  is  an 
independent  agency.  It  is  dominated  by 
coal  operators.  It  has  the  right  to  re- 
view on  appeal  and  nullify  the  efforts  of 
the  inspectors  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
who  are  trying  to  do  their  job  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  miners. 

Second.  You  would  not  superimpose 
on  the  Federal  Power  Commission  a 
board  of  review  which  consists  of  elec- 
iric  utilities.  You  would  not  superimpose 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
board  of  review  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  large  meatpackers  to  review 
meat  inspection. 

Administratively  I  think  this  is  a  ter- 
rible idea. 

Third.  We  already  have  an  adequate 
process  of  judicial  review  of  all  of  the 
activities  and  orders  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  its  Inspection  service  written 
into  the  law. 

Fourth.  The  other  body's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  stricken  this 
Board  out  of  its  recommendations. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  recognized  that  this 
Board  does  very  little  except  to  review 
on  appeal  by  the  operator  some  of  the 
very  good  and  constructive  work  that  in- 
spectors in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  do. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  on  page 
L'6.  part  3  of  the  hearings  where  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
asked  whether  a  miner  could  appeal  to 
this  Board  of  Review. 

The  answer  by  Robert  Freehling,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Board  was : 

No;  the  miners  have  no  right  of  appeal. 
It  would  only  be  the  operator  who  could  dis- 
pute the  order  and  appeal  to  the  Board. 

So  what  is  this  so-called  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review? 

In  the  first  place,  it  consists  largely 
of  operators.  Second,  the  miner  cannot 
appeal  to  it:  only  the  operator  can  ap- 
peal to  It.  If  we  have  any  faith  or  con- 
fidence in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  its 
adherence  and  dedication  to  the  public 
interest,  we  should  give  them  the  au- 
thority to  protect  the  safety  of  the  min- 
ers and  not  set  up  a  nongovernmental, 
independent  board  In  order  to  complicate 
this  entire  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  support  this  amendment,  and 
I  hope  I  can  get  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Missouri,   the   gentleman 


from  Iowa,  and  other  economy-minded 
Members.  We  can  save  $148,000  at  this 
point.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  like  to  have  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  rulings  re- 
viewed by  an  Independent  board  outside 
of  the  Commission  which  consists  of 
electric  utilities  or  have  the  rulings  of 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  re- 
viewed by  some  outside  board  of  review. 
It  is  a  special -interest  type  of  board. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  weis  not  here  for  the 
opening  remarks  on  the  amendment. 
Who  appoints  this  Board? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  This 
Is  a  presldentlally  appointed  Board. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  But  It  consists  of,  you 
say,  representatives  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
current  composition  of  the  Board  in- 
cludes three  out  of  the  Ave  from  the  coal 
mining  industry.  It  so  happens  that  one 
member  represents  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  he  is  not  very 
active.  I  do  not  know  why  he  is  not. 
and  although  he  is  outvoted,  he  does 
not  seem  to  object  very  much  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  coal  operators.  The  other 
members  are  primarily  representatives  of 
the  coal  operators,  large  and  small.  The 
chairman  is  supposed  to  be  an  engineer, 
experienced  in  the  coal  mining  industry, 
but  he  usually  turns  out  to  be  a  man 
who  speaks  for  the  coal  operators. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  assume  that  there  Is 
a  public  statute  under  which  this  body 
is  set  up? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Perhaps  It  should  be 
repealed. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope 
it  will  be.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  when  the  coal  mine 
health  and  the  safety  legislation  comes 
in  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  hope  that  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  because  I  dislike  to  leave 
the  question  unanswered.  When  you  say 
that  there  is  one  member  from  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  he  Is  not  work- 
ing at  the  present  time,  I  would  ask  you 
If  that  Is  Mr.  Wldman.  Is  that  Mr. 
Wldman? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  No. 
that  is  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Evans. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
Intend  to  take  part  In  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  until  the  gentleman  who 
offered  it  discredited  my  constituent  and 
a  representative  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Evans. 

It  just  so  hapH>ens  that  I  have  known 
Lew  Evans  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
received  training  In  the  Pennsylvania 
coalfields  after  his  formal  education, 
and  has  been  a  knowledgeable  and  an 
experienced  miner.  The  late  Gov.  David 
Lawrence,  of  Pennsylvania,  recognized 
his  capabilities  and  appointed  him  sec- 
retary of  mines  for  our  State  and  his 
record  for  safety  is  unsurpassed  in  his 
lifetime  fight  for  the  men  who  toil  in  the 
mines. 

Despite  the  temper  of  statements  that 
have  been  made,  I  can  tell  you  that  Lewis 
Evans  has  been  an  exceptionally  quali- 
fied member  of  this  Board.  He  has  fought 
diligently  and  fairly  for  changes  in  regu- 
lations in  which  his  experience  and 
training  command.  For  those  beliefs  you 
cannot  fault  any  man.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

If  you  decide  to  abolish  this  Board, 
that  is  perfectly  within  your  right  to  do 
so,  but  you  do  it  by  the  proper  legislative 
route.  You  simply  do  not  use  this 
approach  and  divest  an  appropriation 
from  an  authorized  board. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  will 
apologize  to  the  gentleman  If  I  seemed  to 
reflect  on  Mr.  Evans.  What  I  merely 
meant  to  convey  was  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  had  consistently 
outvoted  Mr.  Evans. 

I  did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  Integrity 
of  any  member,  but  merely  to  define  the 
compKjsitlon  and  the  way  in  which  they 
voted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  perfectly  all 
right.  One  man  carmot  dominate  a  board 
consisting  of  five  members,  but  certainly 
a  man  with  the  record  of  Lewis  Evans 
does  not  deserve  to  be  impugned  because 
of  his  not  being  able  to  successfully  have 
his  way  on  all  votes  on  this  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
Is  defeated. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  Very  briefly — and  I  am  not 
holding  any  brief  for  or  against  per- 
sonalities on  the  Board — I  am  going  to 
say  this:  This  Board  was  established  by 
statute.  It  should  be  eliminated  by  stat- 
ute. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  did  not 
appear  at  the  hearings  and  ask  that 
this  money  be  cut.  We  did  not  have  a 
communication  from  him  asking  that 
the  money  be  cut  and  that  in  effect  this 
agency  be  abolished.  Until  it  is  termi- 
nated by  statute.  I  think  we  can  provide 
this  small  amount  of  money  which  serves 
In  the  Intrarelationshlp  between  the 
State  plans,  and  Federal  operations.  I 
do  recommend  that  it  go  to  the  author- 
izing committee  for  action  rather  than 
to  have  us  take  action  here. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.   Mr.   Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
known  of  this  agency  for  some  time.  This 
Is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  any 
complaint  brought  against  the  Board  as 
such.  I  think  whatever  authorizing  com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  over  this  matter, 
this  should  be  brought  to  that  commit- 
tee, and  It  should  be  brought  into  the 
picture,  rather  than  have  us  trying  to  kill 
a  board,  already  authorized  and  already 
a  part  of  the  official  family  of  the  United 
States,  by  cutting  oCf  the  funds.  That 
Jvist  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  they  read  part 
3  of  the  hearings,  and  on  page  13  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Kee),  the  son  of  a  former  distinguished 
Mpmber,  came  and  introduced  a  member 
of  the  Board  who  appeared  before  us.  Ob- 
viously a  member  of  the  committee  does 
-Dot  .question  another  Member  of  the 
-Congcess  when  a  person  introduced  by 
him  appears  before  the  committee.  Very 
frankly,  I  think  this  Is  a  matter  for  the 
authorizing  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Hechler). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 
(40  use.  71-7U),  Including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109:  and  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefore,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902);  $1,070,000:  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  used  for  foreign  travel. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  SATLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlor:  On 
page  38.  line  7,  strike  out  "$1,070,000:  Pro- 
vided." and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$922,700: 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  for  the  Temporary  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Commission:  Provided 
further," 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  this 
section  would  have  divided  the  moneys 
for  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  for  the  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I 
would  have  been  able  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  funds  for  the  Tem- 
porary Permsylvanla  Avenue  Commis- 
sion, because  it  has  not  been  authorized 
by  law.  If  the  Members  will  refer  to  page 
956,  part  3  of  the  hearings,  which  are 
available  to  Members,  they  will  see  un- 
der "Current  status"  the  following: 

As  mentioned  above,  Joint  Resolutions  were 
Introduced  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  In  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  The 
Senate  passed  the  Resolution  and  It  was  re- 
ported favorably  out  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  but  It  did  not  reach  the  House 
floor.  New  legislation  was  Introduced  In  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  and  passed 
the   Senate.   Thus   far,    the   House   Interior 


Committee  has  not  reported  out  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  It  will  most  probably  need  to  b« 
reintroduced  In   the  91st  Congress, 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  have 
no  particular  feelings  on  this  one  way  or 
another.  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Eimendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
National  Foundations  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

SALARIES   and   EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $14,000.- 
000,  of   which   $4,250,000  shall   be  available 
until  expended  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  the  support  of  projects  and 
productions  In  the  arts  through  assistance 
to  groups  and  Individuals  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(c)   of  the  Act  and  for  support  of  the 
functions  of   the   National   Council    on   the 
Arts  set  forth  In  Public  Law  88-579:  $2,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  until  expended  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  Section  5(h)    of  the  Act: 
$6,250,000  shall  be  available  until  expended 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties for  support  of  activities  In  the  humani- 
ties pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of  the  Act:  and 
$1,500,000  shall  be  available  for  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That 
In  addition,  there  is  appropriated  in  accord- 
ance  with   the   authorization   contained    in 
section  11(b)  of  the  Act,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  amounts  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  of  gifts,   bequests,  and   devises  of 
money,  and  other  property  received  by  each 
Endowment  during  the  current  and  preced- 
ing fiscal  years,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  10(a)(2)    of  the  Act,  for  which  equal 
amounts  have  not  previously  been  appropri- 
ated, but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $2,(X)0,000; 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  5(c),  5(h)    and  functions 
under  Public  Law  88-579  and  not  to  exceed 
3  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
the  purposes  of  section  7(c)   shall  be  avail- 
able for  program  development  and  evalua- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  SCHEBLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scherle:  On 
page  38.  line  14.  strike  out  "$14,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$10,600,000." 

On  page  38.  line  14.  strike  out  "$4,250,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,400,000." 

On  page  38,  line  22,  strike  out  "$6,250,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,700,000." 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  speak  on  my  amendment,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  surprised  that  there  is  any 
money  at  all  In  this  bill. 

On  page  1041,  part  3  of  the  hearings, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlelady  from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen) , says: 


I  may  state  there  will  be  no  funding  until 
there  is  an  appointment  of  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Committee  Is  Informed  of  pro- 
gram policy  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  new  arts 
chairman  has  not  been  appointed,  the 
committee  is  asking  for  an  Increase  for 
the  Arts  Council  of  $850,000  over  what 
It  spent  last  year  and  the  Humanities 
Council  is  to  be  given  a  $2,550,000  in- 
crease. 

It  is  Incredible  that  the  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  would  receive  a  20-percent  In- 
crease In  spending  and  the  Foundation 
for  the  Humanities  a  70-percent  increase. 
When  is  this  Congress  going  to  cut 
spending?  It  shelled  out  an  additional 
$12.5  million  for  the  Kennedy  National 
Cultural  Center  which  originally  was  not 
supposed  to  cost  the  taxpayer  one  single 
penny.  The  arts  and  humanities  should 
be  able  to  function  adequately  at  their 
present  funding  level. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress  takes 
the  time  to  read  the  hearings,  particu- 
larly part  3  concerning  the  interlocking 
cultural  setup  that  is  building  in  our  Na- 
tion today.  Clearly  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  the  Foundation  have  over- 
lapping, duplicating,  and  competing 
jurisdictions.  There  is  under  the  Smith- 
sonian program  a  Performing  Arts  Di- 
vision, the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts  and  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
the  Woodrow  WUson  International  Cen- 
ter for  Scholars,  which  is  headed  bv 
Prof.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  All  of  these 
bureaus  perform  similar  functions  to 
those  of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

A  foremost  example  of  the  overlapping 
and  competing  Government  agency  proj- 
ects Is  the  plan  to  celebrate  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Bicentennial.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  already 
spent  $100,000  on  this  project  and  In- 
tends to  spend  another  $50,000  this  year. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  Intends  to  spend 
$200,000  on  the  event  celebrating  the 
200th  birthday  of  our  Nation.  But  on  top 
of  all  this.  Members  can  turn  to  page  44 
of  this  bill  and  see  that  this  committee 
has  approved  $175,000  to  set  up  another, 
or  third  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

In  reading  this  legislation,  one  quickly 
realizes  that  many  of  the  grants  made 
by  the  Foundation  show  little  element  of 
urgency.  For  example,  the  Congress  is  be- 
ing asked  to  fund  as  a  priority  project  a 
sixth  version  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 
Justification  for  this  project  is  based  on 
the  attempt  that  they  are  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  final  corrected  version  of  a  classi- 
cal fictional  novel.  Of  course  there  is  no 
assurance  that  this  sixth  version  will 
achieve  the  ultimate  truth  in  this  Action. 
The  sense  of  priority  among  the  arts 
baflBes  me.  Congress  Is  asked  to  drasti- 
cally increase  funds  for  the  Foundation 
while  it  is  unwilling  to  grant  a  $54,000 
request  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Arts  to 
stay  open  during  the  evening  hours.  Dur- 
ing April  1  through  Labor  Day,  over  100,- 
000  visitors,  both  tourists  and  Washing- 
ton-area residents,  would  take  advantage 
of  the  evening  hours  to  visit  the  National 
Galley  of  Arts;  however,  this  Is  not  possi- 
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ble.  This  is  another  example  of  the  "cul- 
tural conglomerate"  catering  to  the 
privileged  few  rather  than  to  the  general 
public. 

Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  arts 
and  humanities  program  would  have  to 
agree  that  the  most  spectacular  project 
undertaken  is  the  Westbeth  artists  hous- 
ing program.  This  can  be  described  as  a 
resident  artist  playhouse  which  contains 
384  apartments  ranging  from  a  single 
studio  apartment  to  a  three-bedroom 
suite  with  a  large  living  room.  Uncle  Sam 
put  up  half  the  money  to  form  the  cor- 
poration which  built  this  plush  play- 
house. The  FHA  loaned  this  New  York 
City  corporation  $9.5  million  for  con- 
struction. The  artists  will  be  allowed  to 
reside  there  at  a  rent  which  is  two-thirds 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  taxpayers.  It  is 
anticipated  that  artist  compounds  such 
as  this  eventually  will  be  built  In  every 
State.  There  is  plenty  of  studio  working 
space  so  that  the  artist  cannot  be  frus- 
trated by  commuter  problems  facing 
most  other  Americans  today.  In  addi- 
tion, a  sculpture  garden,  a  theater  for 
rehearsal,  and,  in  the  basement,  a  sound- 
proof studio  because  as  the  sponsors  of 
the  project  said : 

composers  aren't  exactly  a  help  to  their 
neighbors  If  they  are  playing  the  piano. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  has  been  shoved  into  a 
soundproof  room  because  no  one  has  paid 
any  attention  to  his  clamoring  to  end  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  nonessential  proj- 
ects such  as  this.  With  the  10-percent 
surtax  a  virtual  certainty  and  with  many 
other  projects  which  will  require  addi- 
tional Federal  financing  this  year.  It  Is 
imperative  that  this  body  begin  to  make 
meaningful  spending  cuts.  This  bill 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start,  here  and 
now.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment which  will  merely  require  the 
Foundations  for  Arts  and  Humanities 
to  spend  at  the  same  level  as  it  did  last 
year  and  save  the  taxpayers  $3.4  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned 
with  respect  to  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions. My  only  objection  Is  to  the  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations.  I  think 
the  Members  of  Congress  would  do  well 
to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry, 
as  a  beginning,  $3.4  million  to  which  I 
think  they  are  fairly  and  certainly  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  effect  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  would  be  to 
reduce  the  Arts  and  Humanities  moneys 
to  the  level  of  the  expenditures  of  last 
year.  This  matter  has  been  given  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  subcommittee 
under  its  distinguished  chairman,  after 
thorough  justification  was  made  to  the 
chairman  and  to  her  subcommittee 
members,  and  after  consideration  by  the 
full  committee. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  notwithstanding  the  quo- 
tation with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Arts  Chairman,  It  is  a  matter 


of  great  national  Interest  and  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  Interest  to  the  President  dur- 
ing his  6  months  of  incumbency  to  sup- 
port the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  and.  Indeed,  to  support 
the  Keimedy  Center.  I  say  this  because 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
and  during  the  time  that  he  was  the  Vice 
President,  President  Nixon  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  these  and  a  number  of 
other  similar  cultural  projects. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to 
the  expense  which  has  been  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  this 
amendment  were  unfortunately  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  the  President  to  find  the  type,  the 
quality,  and  the  experienced  person  such 
as  he  has  been  looking  for  to  succeed 
Roger  Stevens,  who  did  such  an  out- 
standing job  in  the  infancy  of  this  pro- 
gram. A  number  of  extremely  distin- 
guished names  have  been  mentioned, 
without  regard  to  politics,  but  with  re- 
gard to  their  quality,  ability,  and  willing- 
ness to  make  the  enormous  sacrifice  that 
is  necessarily  involved  in  this  program. 
Mr.  Stevens  made  such  a  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  as  Chairman  of  the  Arts 
Foundation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  respective  Foun- 
dations, to  say  the  verj',  very  least — and  I 
shall  not  name  the  persons  Involved — 
have  been  absolutely  spectacular  In  ad- 
ministering these  programs,  notwith- 
standing criticisms  of  specific  projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  mentioned  the  name  of  Roger 
Stevens.  Is  this  the  same  Roger  Stevens 
who  said  when  this  Cultural  Center  was 
started  here  that  he  would  raise  the 
money  from  private  sources  or  resign  his 
job? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  did 
not  see  the  quote,  but  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  credit  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statement  and  then  I  will 
put  it  in  Its  proper  context. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Stevens  is  alleged  to 
have  said  that,  the  bill  before  the  House 
was  the  original  National  CMiltural  Cen- 
ter legislation  of  which  I  was  the  author. 
At  that  time  I  said,  and  Mr.  Stevens  and 
others  said,  that  the  Government  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  provide  funds  for 
this  Center. 

The  gentleman's  colleague  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Scherle)   has  alluded  to  this  also. 

Following  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  other  body  chEinged  the 
name,  changed  indeed  the  basic  legisla- 
tion, to  name  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  at  which  time,  without 
any  special  promises,  and  certainly  with- 
out any  deception,  but  perfectly  can- 
didly, we  asked  that  the  Government 
match  on  a  50-50  basis  fimds  which  were 
raised  from  private  sources,  which  is 
being  done.  We  went  through  this  sev- 
eral days  ago  during  debate  on  another 
bill. 

At  the  time  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  mentioned,  which 


was  before  there  was  a  changed  concept. 
Mr.  Stevens  may  have  said  that.  Cer- 
tainly I  expected,  as  the  author  of  the 
legislation,  that  the  Government  would 
not  be  called  upon.  But  as  the  coauthor 
of  the  changed  legislation  I  said  in  this 
well  that  I  would  ask  that  the  Govern- 
ment contribute  its  50  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  changing  the  name 
only  resulted  in  a  bigger  take  from  the 
taxpayers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  question  that  it  is  a  bigger  take  from 
the  taxpayers,  but  how  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  with  an  expenditure  so  small 
as  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  can  we  say  that  a  nation  of  200 
million  people  is  taking  from  the  tax- 
payers an  unwarranted  amount?  It  is 
a  case  where  the  people  of  the  country 
have  absolutely  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  help  with  this  project. 

I  notice  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Scherle)  talks  about  how  terrible 
it  is  to  give  a  pianist  a  soundproof  room 
in  which  to  perform.  I  do  not  hear  the 
gentleman  saying  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  quarantine  a  couple  of  dozen  people 
In  order  that  we  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  results  of  our  astronauts* 
walk  on  the  moon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  hear  a  question  about  quarantine 
facilities  on  ship  or  on  shore  or  at  the 
space  centers.  He  approved  of  these 
things,  but  do  you  know  an  artist  needs 
some  quarantine  in  carrying  out  an  op- 
portunity to  perform? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  first  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  far  as  quarantine  is  concerned,  I 
would  certainly  think  we  need  one,  but  I 
think  they  should  provide  It,  just  like  the 
other  means  or  provisions  are  made. 

Second 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  What 
other  provisions  is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Let  me  continue.  You 
have  got 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  decline  to  yield  unless  the 
gentleman  tells  me  what  other  provisions 
he  is  talking  about. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  refers  to 
some  other  provisions.  What  other  pro- 
visions does  the  gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Quarantine,  as  the 
gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes,  I 
understand  the  meaning  of  that  word. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  All  right.  Who  makes 
these  provisions? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In  one 
case,  NASA  can  quarantine  the  astro- 
nauts, and  those  who  are  going  to  go 
after  them  when  they  land.  And  In  the 
other  case,  in  the 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  think  what  we  are 
trjrlng  to  do,  I  think  we  tire  trying  to 
compare  apples  and  oranges.  I  do  not 

think 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  the  one  who 
mixed  the  apples  and  the  oranges.  I  am 
not  trying  to  mbc  them. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  As  far  as  the  Cultural 
Center  is  concerned,  they  are  now  put- 
ting up  In  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  a  cultural 
center  there  for  Bobby  Kennedy  for  $24 
million  In  public  donations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  declines  to 
yield  any  further  on  the  ground  that  this 
is  unknown  to  him.  and  because  it  is  not 
relevant  to  our  discussion.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  Kennedy  Center  or 
Niagara  Palls  in  this  appropriation  bill. 
We  are  talking  about  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
If  the  gentleman  would  understand  bet- 
ter the  legislation  we  could  discuss  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  do  not  consider  that 
that  is  so.  I  think  I  understand  it  very 
well. 

-  Mr-THOMPSONof  New  Jersey.  If  the 
^entlwnan  understands  it  very  well,  I 
concede  that  to  him,  but  I  must  admit 
that  we  must  be  talking  in  a  different 
language  because  I  do  not  understand 
his  language. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  say  that  in 
view  of  some  of  the  remarks  I  have  heard 
from  the  other  side  I  would  think  sound- 
proof facilities  might  be  very  well  con- 
sidered for  some  political  figures. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  this:  by 
no  standard  on  earth  can  it  be  considered 
an  exorbitant  expenditure  to  give  the 
modest  amounts  of  money  caUed  for  in 
this  legislation  for  all  of  the  arts  and  all 
of  the  humanities,  and  the  other  Federal 
involvements  in  this  project.  I  will  con- 
cede that  there  is  duplication,  and  I  shall 
make  reference  later  to  a  Smithsonian 
Performing  Arts  project  of  which  I  am 
critical,  and  about  which  some  others  are 
critical.  Notwithstanding,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  take  as  much  time  to  look  at 
duplications  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
In  the  medical  sciences,  and  in  other 
areas,  I  am  sure  that  we  could  agree  that 
there  could  be  vast  savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  reference  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  relates  to  its 
Performing  Arts  Division  which  is  pre- 
senting three  productions  of  American 
musical  theater  in  a  tent  on  the  Mall. 
These  productions  cover  the  period  from 
July  15  to  September  2.  Unfortunately, 
the  formula  contained  in  the  Public  Law 
89-209,  of  which  I  was  the  author,  does 
not  apply  to  the  Smithsonian.  Briefly, 
this  requires  that  artists  shall  work  for 
a  salary  no  less  than  the  standard  mini- 
mum pay  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  following  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen)  and  to  myself  ex- 


plains the  position  of  the  Smithsonian 
and  that  of  the  Musicians  Union  and 
Actors  Equity  Association.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  Insure  that  if  the  Smith- 
sonian's splendid  project  is  repeated  next 
year,  it  be  done  In  accordance  with  the 
type  provision  set  forth  In  Public  Law 
82-209.  In  a  word,  we  want  to  continue 
opportunities  for  students  and  at  the 
same  time  guarantee  professional  stand- 
ards. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

Smithsonian  iNsnTurioN, 
Washington,   DC,   July   18,    1969. 
Hon.  JxjuA  Bdtlmi  Hansen. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,   Washington, 
DC. 
DzAR  Madam  Chaikman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the  non-use  of 
members  of  Actors  Equity  Association  in  our 
Mall  Theatre  productions. 

As  part  of  a  developing  program  to  en- 
liven the  Mall  and  to  present  culturally 
stimulating  programs  to  our  visitors,  the 
Smithsonian  Is  presenting  three  productions 
of  representative  American  Musical  Theatre 
for  seven  weeks,  from  July  15  to  September 
2.  This  theatre  form  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  our  country's  major  cultural 
contributions  and  the  plays  chosen  are  out- 
standing examples  of  the  development  of 
this  form. 

Every  effort  Is  made  to  present  all  Smith- 
sonian productions  with  the  highest  per- 
formance quality  and  to  demonstrate  worthy 
esthetic  standards.  Towards  this  end.  we  an- 
ticipated the  use  of  an  experienced  profes- 
sional company  to  be  employed  In  these 
productions.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  vitally 
concerned  that  any  presentations  offered  by 
this  Institution  are  available  to  all  our  vis- 
itors and  that  no  ticket  price  be  established 
which  would  prohibit  any  citizen  from  at- 
tending one  of  our  programs.  We  found  that 
the  cost  of  an  Equity  Company  was  not  com- 
patible with  a  popular-price  ticket  partic- 
ularly In  view  of  our  limited  funds.  As  you 
know,  the  cost  of  these  productions  Is  borne 
almost  entirely  by  private  funds  and  tickets 
are  available  for  $2.00  or  $3.00.  a  price  be- 
lieved to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  our  visitors. 

When   the  cost  of  a  full  Equity  contract 
proved    to    be    prohibitive,    the    Institution 
approached   the  Association   with   a  request 
for  a  partial  Equity  contract  similar  to  the 
special  arrangement  negotiated  by  the  union 
with   the   Summer  Shakespeare  Festival   for 
performances  at  the  Sylvan  Theatre.    (This 
contract   allows   a   minimum   of   ten   Equity 
performers  to  work  In  a  company  with  an  un- 
limited    number     of     unpaid     non-Equity 
actors.)    This    request    was    denied.    Subse- 
quently  a  decision   was  reached   to  proceed 
with   the   presentation   using  a  non-profes- 
sional company.  Although  lefis  than  a  week 
before    rehearsals    were    to    begin    Mr.    Carl 
York,     business     agent     of    Actors     Equity, 
visited  Washington  and  contacted  Mr  James 
R.  Morris,  Director  of  the  Smithsonian's  Di- 
vision   of    Performing   Arts,    to    explore   the 
possibilities     of     an     acceptable     contract. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  seek  an  arrange- 
ment with  Actore  Equity  and  still  maintain 
the  low  ticket  price  which  we  felt  eesentlal. 
Equity    representatives    were    given    permis- 
sion  to  speak   to  the   non-Equity   company 
concerning  union  membership  but  did  not 
appear,  and  Mr.  Morris  warned  the  cast  at 
the   initial  rehearsal   that  any  union  mem- 
bers should  not  continue  with  the  perform- 
ances. 

The  performers  appearing  In  these  produc- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  students  at  area 
colleges  and  universities.  These  young  people 
are  not  members  of  the  union  but  are  never- 


theless very  talented  and  their  affiliation  is 
similar  to  that  of  other  student  Interns 
working  in  various  departments  of  the  In- 
stitution during  the  summer.  These  oppor- 
tunities provide  the  student  with  experience 
and  are  related  as  closely  as  possible  to 
their  Individual  course  of  study  and  inter- 
ests. The  salaries  of  the  performers  and  other 
production  expenses  are  dependent  upon 
boxofBce  receipts.  Less  than  $10,000  In  appro- 
priated funds  has  been  used  in  support  of 
this  program  by  providing  buildings  man- 
agement services  and  equipment,  admims- 
tratlve,  and  technical  direction. 

In  the  future,  if  public  response  calls  for 
the  continuation  of  these  programs,  it  Is  our 
Intention  to  employ  union  personnel.  This 
will  require  extensive  efforts  for  fund  raising 
to  make  possible  the  substantial  Increase  in 
costs. 

In  the  meantime,  we  hope  that  we  may 
continue  our  earnest  endeavors  to  provide 
these  musical  performances  for  the  public 
and  to  avoid  the  distress  to  the  young  peo- 
ple particularly  that  would  result  from  the 
cancellation  of  the  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Bradley, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Actors'  Equitt  Association, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  July  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Prank  Thompson,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  I  greatly 
appreciate  your  interest  in  the  theater  events 
being  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion on  the  Washington  Mall  this  summer 
since  this  activity  Is  of  some  concern  to  me 
and  to  the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  The 
situation  Involves  several  matters  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  evolving  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  arts  that  I  hope 
you  can  help  clarify. 

First  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  govern- 
ment's treatment  of  the  arUst.  I  know  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  you  about  the  economics  of 
the  actor's  profession.  The  records  of  the 
Committees  you  have  chaired  are  full  of 
statistics  and  testimony  verifying  the  fact 
that  unemployment,  low  pay  and  poor  work- 
ing conditions  typify  the  economic  situation 
facing  all  the  performing  arts  professions  In 
our  country.  Niunerous  authorities  have 
noted  that  this  situation  has  been  very 
harmful  to  the  quality  of  the  arts  in  Amer- 
ica. F'aced  with  economic  uncertainty  and 
constantly  required  to  make  financial  sacri- 
fices, the  performing  artist  Is  forced  to  divide 
his  time  between  his  art  and  work  that  would 
provide  him  with  a  decent  living.  Manv  of 
our  country's  finest  Ulents  find  it  imposs'ible 
to  earn  a  living  in  America  and  they  either 
leave  to  perform  in  other  countries  or  they 
abandon  their  profession  altogether.  Surelv, 
if  the  government  is  to  undertake  the  pro- 
duction of  performing  arts  events  it  must  do 
nothing  that  would  encourage  this  sort  of 
treatment  of  America's  artists. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  does  not 
Intend  that  such  exploitation  take  place.  I 
believe  that  for  this  reason  P.L.  89-209  spec- 
ifies that  grantees  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  must  Insure  that  their 
employees  receive  no  less  than  the  standard 
minimum  compensation  for  performing  art.s 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
that  working  conditions  shall  meet  ba^lc 
standards  of  safety  and  health.  Having  stated 
this  for  the  guidance  of  private  individuals 
and  organizations  receiving  grants  from  tbe 
Endowment,  surely  the  Congress  could  not 
I>ermlt  a  government  agency  to  abide  by 
lower  standards. 

And  yet  this  is  what  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution seeks  to  do.  For  Its  presentations  of 
musical  comedy  on  the  Mall,  the  Institution 
has  employed  its  artists  at  salaries  far  below 
that  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found 


to  be  minimal  for  the  theater.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  compensation  this  agency 
offered  Its  performers  during  the  rehearsal 
period  preceding  the  "opening  night"  was 
even  below  minimum  wage  ataAdards.  I  am 
also  Informed  that  backstage  conditions  are 
far  below  par  for  the  profession.  Cotnmonly 
accepted  practices  designed  to  protect  the 
performers  from  injury  and  to  safeguard 
their  health   have  been   Ignored. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  bring  these  matters 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  James  Morris,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Performing  Arts  Division  of  the 
Smithsonian,  he  declined  to  participate  in 
anything  more  than  the  most  perfunctory 
discussions  claiming.  In  part,  that  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  activity  in  which  the  In- 
stitution Is  engaged.  It  Is  entitled  to  special 
dispensations  freeing  it  from  the  standards 
to  which  I  refer. 

Equity  acknowledges  that  there  are  situa- 
tions In  the  theater  when  the  actor  can 
properly  be  asked  to  sacrifice,  i.e.,  when  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  profession 
or  when  it  is  vital  to  the  quality  of  our  so- 
ciety's cultural  experiences.  For  this  reason 
special  consideration  Is  given  to  bona  fide 
drama  schools  seeking  experienced  perform- 
ers to  work  with  and  thus  help  educate  their 
students.  Equity  believes  the  professional 
artist  has  an  obligation  to  help  the  next 
generation  of  stage  performers.  To  stlmiUate 
training  in  a  professional  atmosphere  Equity 
and  the  managements  of  many  theaters  have 
established  apprenticeship  and  Journeymen 
programs  for  young  p>eople.  And  in  these 
cases  too,  allowances  are  made  because  of  the 
importance  of  these  programs  to  the  profes- 
sion. 

This  Association  also  has  recognized  that 
valid  arguments  can  be  made  for  special  con- 
sideration when  a  theater  activity  Is  making 
a  unique  and  significant  contribution  to  the 
cultural  life  of  a  community.  Sp>eclal  pres- 
entations of  rarely  performed  but  Important 
works  at  times  qualify  for  this  considera- 
tion. However,  the  productions  being  offered 
by  the  Smithsonian  ("Annie  Get  Your  Qun," 
"Guys  and  Dolls,"  '"Of  Thee  I  Sing")  are  the 
kind  of  fare  that  Is  regularly  offered  by 
countless  commercial  and  private  nonprofit 
theaters  across  the  land.  Although  it  may  be 
p>olnted  out  that  the  Smithsonian  Is  provid- 
ing this  service  for  the  Washington  tourist 
trade  at  a  price  that  is  less  than  that  which 
Is  asked  at  other  theaters,  surely  this  cannot 
be  considered  a  unique  contribution. 

I  believe  that  any  theater  having  govern- 
ment sponsorship  and  paying  substandard 
wages  could  undercut  with  lower  admission 
prices  private  efforts  that  maintain  stand- 
ards and  have  no  government  backing.  This, 
I  fear,  is  exactly  what  the  Smithsonian's  pro- 
gram threatens  to  do. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  Smith- 
sonian's theater  on  the  Mall  as  presently 
constituted  Is  ill  advised.  I  hope  you  will  use 
your  good  offices  to  correct  the  situation  so 
that  the  American  artist,  his  profession,  and 
the  general  public  will  be  able  to  benefit 
from  a  healthy,  constructive  relationship  be- 
tween its  government  and  the  theater. 
Sincerely, 

ANCtrs  Dttncan, 
Executive  Secretary. 

American    Fta)ERA'noN    of    MnsiciANS, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  15, 1969. 
Hon.  Frank  Thompson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  The  Smlth- 
soniaji  Institution's  production  of  musical 
comedy  on  the  Washington  Mall  raises  a 
question  which  Is  of  great  concern  to  Local 
161-710  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians. The  question  Is:  What  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  grovernment  to  the  artist 
when  It  undertakes  to  provide  entertainment 
and  cultural   events  that  may  or  may  not 


be  In  competition  with  private  commercial 
or  non-profit  efforts. 

I  firmly  believe  that  government  must  not 
become  a  party  to  the  unlversally-deplcnvd 
practice  of  presenting  artistic  events  at  the 
expense  of  the  artist.  The  basis  of  all  art  Is 
the  artist,  whether  he  be  a  psJnter,  writer, 
actor  or  musician.  Government,  above  all, 
has  an  obUgatlon  to  acknowledge  this  truth 
and  consider  the  artist's  needs  before  aU 
others  when  budgeting  for  cultural  or  enter- 
tainment activities.  When  government  spon- 
sors cultural  programs  and  provides  the  ar- 
tist with  Just  compensation.  It  makes  a  two- 
fold contribution :  It  presents  an  event  for 
the  enjoyment  of  tbe  public  and  It  helps  the 
artist  to  achieve  a  degree  of  economic  sta- 
bility so  that  he  may  continue  and  grow  in 
his  profession.  But  when  government  pro- 
motes events  that  depend  for  their  financial 
solvency  upon  the  willingness  of  artists  to 
sacrifice  decent  pay,  standard  fringe  benefits 
and  proper  working  conditions,  then  it  Is  the 
artist,  not  tbe  government,  who  is  subsi- 
dizing the  event. 

Happily,  the  Congress  has  devised  a  for- 
mula to  prevent  such  abuses.  In  Public  Law 
89-209,  which  you  authored,  there  are  pro- 
visions requiring  that  recipients  of  govern- 
ment grants  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  offer  artists  who  work  for  a  sal- 
ary no  less  than  the  standard  mlmlmum  pay 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Also, 
the  Act  requires  that  such  grantees  provide 
safe  and  sanitary  conditions  in  which  the 
artists  can  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  having 
enacted  such  a  provision  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  &  Humanities 
Act,  Congress  has  endorsed  a  sound  policy.  I 
cannot  believe  that  Congress  would  permit 
any  government  agency  to  do  directly  what 
it  prohibits  the  Arts  Endowment  grants 
program   from  doing  Indirectly. 

And  yet,  we  know  what  the  Smithsonian, 
through  Its  performing  arts  program.  Is  of- 
fering salaries  and  conditions  below  those 
which  has  been  established  as  minimal  for 
the  theatre  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Although  members  of  my  local  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Smithsonian  for  Its  current 
presentation  on  the  Mall  and  are  guaranteed 
fair  compensation,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  stage  artists  and  theatre  craftsmen 
are  employed  on  a  sub-standard  basis.  If  this 
Is  true,  I  hope  you  can  help  end  this  practice. 
Our  members  would  reap  no  immediate  gain 
If  you  were  successful  in  doing  this,  but  I 
do  believe  the  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  the  arts  In  our  dty  would  be  Im- 
proved In  a  manner  that  would  benefit  the 
public,  the  arts  and  all  artists  In  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Martin  Emerson,  Secretary. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  issue  before 
the  House  today  is  a  relatively  simple 
one:  whether  we  are  going  to  provide 
signiflcant,  continuing,  and  major  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  humtinties  in  the 
United  States.  Basically,  as  every  Mem- 
ber knows,  we  spend  less  at  the  national 
level  than  virtually  any  other  civilized 
nation  on  the  globe. 

Notably,  we  spend  less  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria.  We 
spend  only  3  cents  per  person  for  the 
arts;  England  spends  six  times  that 
amount:  Prance  spends  20  cents  per  per- 
son; Italy  17  cents;  and  Austria  spends 
$5.50. 

I  think  most  Members  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  today  in  the  United 
States  virtually  every  major  symphony. 


opera,  dance,  and  ballet  compcmy  is  run- 
ning at  a  deficit.  Theaters  large  and 
small — on  Broadway  and  in  cities 
around  the  coimtry — have  to  face  annual 
cost  increases  that  threaten  their  con- 
tinued operation. 

Overall,  in  the  performing  arts,  there 
is  a  deficit  of  about  30  percent;  of  per- 
haps 60  percent  in  the  ballet;  and  per- 
haps 40  percent  in  sjrmphanies.  Of  our 
major  symphony  orchestras,  only  about 
12  have  a  reasonable  hof>e  of  remaining 
alive  flnancisOly.  Similarly,  there  are  only 
five  or  six  major  opera  companies  In  the 
country  today,  and  about  an  equal  niun- 
ber  of  significant  dance  groups.  Of  all 
the  existing  performing  arts  groups,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  only  a  handful  can  take 
their  survival  for  granted. 

Most  of  the  members  of  these  profes- 
sions, be  they  artists,  dancers,  or  singers, 
or  on  the  stage  also  are  living  with  very, 
very  modest  financial  returns — many  of 
them  below  the  poverty  level. 

In  terms  of  ssdaries,  of  the  12,000 
members  of  Actor's  Equity  in  New  York, 
only  about  100  are  able  to  make  a  living 
from  their  work  on  Broadway.  The  sit- 
uation is  much  the  same  for  the  members 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Musical  Art- 
ists— only  about  300  of  these  dancers 
can  make  a  living  from  their  profes- 
sional work. 

It  strikes  me,  that  with  the  passage  of 
the  National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  we  have  made 
in  this  country  a  national  commitment 
to  support  meaningfully  the  arts  and  to 
give  national  recognition  to  the  arts. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  12 
months  between  June  30,  1967.  and  June 
30,  1968,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  awarded  grants  to  some  187  in- 
dividuals and  276  organizations,  for  a 
Federal  investment  of  $8.6  million.  But 
this  $8.6  million  generated  $27  million 
from  other  sources. 

Further,  I  will  point  out  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  humanities,  and  figures  vary, 
we  are  spending  only  $5  million,  as  com- 
pared to  $15  billion  in  the  sciences  on 
an  annual  basis. 

I  think  the  humanities  can  help  to 
point  the  way  to  the  future  and  under- 
line shared  values  that  are  essentltd  to 
dealing  with  the  great  questions  of  war 
and  peace  and  the  banishment  of  pover- 
ty here  at  home. 

I  think,  moreover,  the  question  of  our 
continued  support  for  the  arts  will  relate 
to  the  quality  and  to  the  character  of  our 
civilization  in  America. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  grace 
and  beauty  and  if  we  are  going  to  mean 
something  in  terms  of  a  basic  national 
commitment  to  the  arts,  we  must  clearly 
continue  to  support  them  and,  indeed, 
to  increase  our  support  significantly. 
At  a  time  when  we  have  had  a  major 
technological  advance  in  landing  men 
on  the  moon,  and  hopefully  bringing 
them  back  safely,  I  think  to  cut  back 
aid  to  the  arts  and  humanities  would  re- 
flect very  unfortunately  on  the  quality 
and  the  character  of  our  society  and  our 
commitment. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  and  support  funding  for 
the  arts  and  humEinities  at  the  level  rec- 
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ommended  by  the  Committee;  namely, 
$16  million. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  associating  myself  in  the 
warmest  way  with  the  eloquent  and 
meaningful  sentiments  uttered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid  » . 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  disagree 
with  my  very  delightful  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  Member  In  this  House  who  has  had 
as  little  opportimity  to  know  about  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  as  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  now  addressing  you. 
I  grew  up  on  an  Indian  Reservation 
where  I  knew  nothing  about  these 
things — and  not  anything  did  I  know 
about  them  until  I  was  nearly  21  years 
of  age. 

As  I  go  back  home  in  South  Dakota,  a 
State  that  Is  extremely  conservative  in 
many  of  its  Interests,  and  a  State  that 
has-  appioprlated  money  for  the  arts — 
and-we  do-have  a  State  arts  council — and 
there  are  little  rural  communities  where 
people  are  hungry  for  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Is  being  promoted  by  the  endowment 
of  the  arts  and  the  endowment  of  the 
humanities — and  when  so  little  is  called 
for  out  of  our  great  resources — and  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York— when  we  here  are  asking  for  a 
paltry  $16  million  and  while  we  spend 

nearly  that  many  billions  of  dollars 

and  naturally  I  support  this  in  the  sci- 
ences— why  cannot  we  spend  this  little 
for  the  humanities  and  the  arts  so  that 
we  can  better  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Chtiirman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  soundly  turned  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Scherle  amendment  to  cut  $3^  million 
out  of  the  $16  million  for  the  arts  and 
hiunanlties. 

And  tile  money  that  would  be  left  in 
the  bill  would  be  far  better  spent  on 
Indians  and  their  reservations  through- 
out the  country  than  on  so-called  cul- 
tiiral  deals. 

I  understand  that  this  appropriations 
subcommittee  increased  expenditures  for 
the  National  Park  Service,  especially  for 
the  policing  of  the  national  parks. 

There  has  been  a  67-percent  increase 
in  crime,  according  to  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee.  In  the  national 
park  areas  In  the  city  of  Washington 
alone.  While  perhaps  this  percentage  is 
somewhat  less  elsewhere  in  the  coimtry 
this  money  would  be  better  spent  oii 
policing  the  national  parks  and  helping 
restore  law  and  order  instead  of  spending 
it  on  this  nebulous  business  operating 
under  the  label  of  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.    HANSEN   of    Washington.   Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  shall  be  brief. 
The  committee  supported  this  appro- 


priation, only  wishing  that  we  could  have 
provided  more.  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  there  are 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  bill  providing 
outdoor  recreation  of  various  kinds  for 
Americans.  Conversely,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  will  never  set 
foot  in  a  forest  or  hold  a  fishing  pole. 
These  people  live  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
Some  of  them  are  handicapped  and  some 
do  not  have  the  means  to  supply  them- 
selves with  expensive  gims  and  sports 
equipment.  Use  of  the  mind,  however,  is 
free.  Museums,  art  galleries,  outdoor  con- 
certs can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
no  transportation. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  this  commit- 
tee is  supporting  the  effort  to  make  some 
small  but  lasting  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  the  spirit  In  America. 

I  close  my  remarks  with  this  quotation, 
which  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
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Whoever  Increases  knowledge  multiplies 
the  uses  to  which  he  Is  able  to  turn  the  gift 
of  his  Creator. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee  will 
be  losing  two  members,  and  my  remarks 
now  have  been  sparked  by  the  very  stir- 
ring remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifel).  It  will  be 
losing  the  services  of  the  present  speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
think  we  will  stagger  along  without  my 
services,  and  that  I  might  be  expendable. 
But  we  will  also  be  losing  the  services 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Reifel),  and  that  will  truly  be  a 
blow  and  a  loss. 

I  have  worked  with  him.  I  have  been 
amazed  by  the  breadth  of  his  views  He 
represents  his  district,  but  he  has  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  direction  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Nation.  I  want  to  say  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  knowing  him,  and 
I  wish  him  well  In  all  his  future  en- 
deavors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
American    Revolution    Bicentennial 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary   to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-491),  as  amended,  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, S175.0OO. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportimity. 
The  Council,  which  is  chaired  by  the 
Vice  President  and  composed  of  Cabinet 
officers  responsible  for  programs  affect- 
ing Indians  and  Indian  leaders,  was  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order  in  1968  It 
has  a  unique  role  to  play  in  Indian 
affairs. 

The  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity is  the  only  group  which  can 
coordinate  effectively  the  Indian  pro- 


grams that  now  exist  In  seven  different 
governmental  departments.  It  is  the  only 
Federal  body  that  has  focused  on  the 
special  problems  of  America's  240,000  or 
more  urban  Indians  who  are  not  covered 
by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Council 
provides  the  only  opportunity  for  Indian 
leaders  to  sit  down  with  high  Govern- 
ment officials  on  an  equal  basis  to  nego- 
tiate and  exercise  some  control  over  the 
programs  that  so  vitally  affect  the  lives 
of  Indian  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  eliminated  all  funding  for 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  fiscal  1970.  This  decision  is  regretta- 
ble. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  restore  these  funds  because  the  job  of 
the  Council  is  a  crucial  one. 

(Mr.  FRASER  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Edwards  of  California)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  indicate  my  deep  concern  about  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  recommen- 
dation to  deny  funds  for  the  new  Indian 
kindergarten  program.  The  administra- 
tion had  requested  $2.3  mUllon  for  this 
program,  which  would  be  used  to  estab- 
lish kindergartens  in  public  schools 
which  serve  Indian  children. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota  and  in  many 
other  areas,  all  Indian  children  attend 
public  schools.  But  the  school  districts  in 
Indian  areas  often  have  extremely  lim- 
ited sources  of  local  revenue  and  must 
rely  in  large  part  on  State  and  Federal 
funding.  In  many  districts  funds  are  so 
scarce  that  the  district  cannot  afford  to 
operate  kindergartens.  This  situation  is 
documented  by  the  fact  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  all  Indian  children  age  5 
attend  kindergarten.  The  same  figure  for 
all  non-Indian  children  is  78  percent. 

Now,  when  we  are  placing  so  much 
emphasis  on  early  childhood  education 
through  Headstart  and  other  new  ef- 
forts, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny  In- 
dian children  the  same  early  educational 
opportunities  available  to  other  young- 
sters as  a  matter  of  course.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  see  flt  to  restore  funds 
for    Indian    kindergartens    when    HR 
12781  is  considered  by  that  body 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  m— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  302.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  avaUable  to  finance  interdepart- 
mental boards,  commissions,  councils,  com- 
mittees, or  similar  groups  under  section  214 
of  the  Independent  OfHces  Appropriation  Act 
1946  (31  use.  691)  which  do  not  have  prior 
and  specific  congressional  approval  of  such 
method  of  financial  support. 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of 
any  Federal  employee  who  is  convicted  In  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  of  Inciting,  promoting,  or  carry- 
ing on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activity  resulting 
In  material  damage  to  property  or  Injury  to 
persons,  found  to  be  In  violation  of  Federal. 
State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect  per- 
sons or  property  in  the  community  concerned. 
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AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BT  MR.  LANDCREBE 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landcrebe:  On 
page  45,  following  line  2,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  304.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakcshore  beyond 
the  boundaries  set  forth  in  HR.  11084  of  the 
9l8t  Oongpress." 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  introduced  and  Is 
aimed  primarily  at  the  line  item  on  page 
14,  the  1970  contract  authorization  deal- 
ing with  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  in  the  amoimt  of  $8,500,000. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
confine  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  part  to  the  undeveloped  areas 
in  Porter  Coimty,  which,  incidentally, 
has  been  my  home  for  approximately  53 
years.  The  underdeveloped  areas  equal 
over  2,000  acres,  saving  over  2  miles  of 
shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is 
part  of  a  bill  I  have  introduced.  It  does 
retain  the  undeveloped  areas  in  this  part 
of  the  Nation  for  a  national  park. 

The  intent  of  my  bill  and  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  is  to  exempt  from  the 
proposed  national  lakeshore  part  the 
developed  areas  that  comprise  over  500 
homes  and  businesses.  They  are  included 
in  the  exempt  area,  in  the  area  I  would 
like  to  exempt  from  consideration,  in- 
cluding Baileytown.  Beverly  Shores, 
Furnessville,  and  Tremont.  Also  this 
amendment  would  exempt  the  shorelines 
in  front  of  the  towns  of  Dunes  Acres  and 
Ogden  Dunes.  These  are  two  of  our 
Nation's  finest  exclusive  residential  com- 
munities, and  these  areas  would  be  se- 
riously devaluated  and  impaired  should 
there  not  be  some  restriction  placed  on 
the  present  plan. 

This  amendment  would  serve  to  save 
the  tax  base  so  badly  needed  in  our  fast- 
growing  commimity  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  for  police  and  highways  and 
other  badly  needed  local  services. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least.  It  will 
save — and  this  is  my  own  estimate,  but  I 
think  it  is  conservative,  based  on  what 
the  Government  has  paid  for  land  in  the 
area— approximately  $50  milUon  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  offers  this  as 
a  limitation  upon  the  appropriation 
process?  Is  that  the  reason  it  is  offered 
here? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  This  amendment  is 
very  simple  and  understandable.  It 
would  place  a  restriction  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  contractual  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
any  way  endeavoring  to  change  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  which  created  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  This  amendment 
would  simply  for  1970  restrict  the  use  of 
funds  for  contracting  for  real  estate  in 
our  community  outside  of  certain  areas. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  has  not  been  answered.  I  want 
to  know  whether  in  any  way  it  Is  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
to  change  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  The  intention  of 
this  amendment  is  to  restrict  the  use  of 
funds  for  contracting  for  land  in  the 
north  part  of  our  county  for  1970. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  ask  my  colleague 
once  more,  and  he  has  not  answered  my 
question,  if  he  wants  to  change  the  au- 
thorization. If  he  wants  to  change  the 
authorization,  then  he  should  come  be- 
fore the  committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  rather  than  try  to  cut 
down  on  a  program  which  is  already  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  going  to  answer  the  gentleman  again 
and  simply  say  I  believe  it  is  the  right 
and  obligation  and  duty  of  all  Members 
of  this  Congress  to  put  restrlctioiis  on 
expenditures  of  funds,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  to  put  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  funds  for  con- 
tracting for  real  estate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  L.and- 
grebe  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes,  i 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  complete  a  couple  of  comments 
here,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  conservation  or 
recreation  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  unwarranted  de- 
struction of  500  homes  and  the  devalua- 
tion of  hundreds  more. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  destruction  of 
small  business  or  large  in  the  name  of 
conservation. 

I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  the  waste  of 
Federal  moneys,  particularly  while  this 
Nation  is  at  war,  a  war  which  continues 
to  take  a  toll  of  lives  of  our  young  men 
and  continues  to  increase  our  national 
debt,  a  debt  which  this  year  is  going  to 
cost  $17.3  billion  in  interest. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

The  gentleman  consulted  with  me 
about  his  amendment  beforehand.  I  ask 
him  to  yield  only  in  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  only  limitation 
on  fimds  the  gentleman  intends  by  his 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  further 
acquisition  of  land  over  and  above  the 
existing  borders  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  National  Park,  which  is  now  au- 
thorized by  law? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  should  like  to 
be  helpful,  also. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain to  my  colleague  from  Missouri  that 
in  discussions  with  him  on  the  amend- 
ment we  talked  about  certain  things,  but 
I  found  out  later  on  good  authority  that 
the  amendment  I  was  offering  was  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  It  is  a  legit- 
imate and  right  and  proper  amendment. 


I  ask  only  that  consideration  be  given 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  further  question,  it  is  not  his 
mtention  to  change  the  existing  law  by 
the  limitation  herein,  but  to  prevent  fur- 
ther acquisition  of  land  outside  the  ex- 
isting park;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  That  Is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  that  the  In- 
diana National  Dunes  Park  area  was 
settled  some  time  ago  by  this  Congress. 
Over  all  these  years,  at  practically 
every  session,  the  National  Dunes  Park 
legislation  was  presented;  and  finally, 
thanks  to  the  last  Congress,  the  Indiana 
National  Dunes  Park  legislation  was 
enacted  into  law. 

My  good  friend  from  Indiana,  Con- 
gressman LANDGREBE,  statcs  that  there 
should  be  some  further  land  eliminated 
from  what  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Congress 
has  already  enacted,  and  he  is  tr>-ing 
to  do  it  through  this  amendment.  Let 
me  say  that  for  25  years  the  sponsors  of 
the  National  Dunes  Park  had  proscribed 
thousands  of  acres  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  present  park  area.  CK'er  the 
years,  piece  by  piece,  there  have  been 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  eliminated 
from  the  National  Dunes  Park.  I  will 
call  attention  to  some. 

Beverly  Shores,  a  residential  area, 
originally  supposed  to  be  in  the  Dunes 
Park,  was  eliminated. 

Dunes  Acres,  another  residential  area, 
has  been  eliminated. 

Ogden  Dunes,  another  residential  area, 
has  been  eliminated.  Several  other 
smaller  acreage  areas  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  present  park  confines. 

The  Inland  Steel  property  has  been 
eliminated.  That  property  consists  of 
about  400  acres.  Even  the  former  retired 
president  of  Inland  Steel  told  me  per- 
sonally that  Inland  Steel  purchased  this 
land  over  50  years  ago  hoping  some  day 
to  erect  a  steel  mill.  The  steel  officials 
gave  up  the  project  on  accoimt  of  the 
storms  coming  down  Lake  Michigan. 
This  north-south  sweep  of  about  600 
miles  over  the  centuries  created  the  In- 
diana Dimes. 

These  storms  destroyed  the  Michigan 
City  Indiana  Harbor  project  which  was 
launched  over  135  years  ago.  The  gov- 
ernment was  called  up  to  clean  the  port 
from  land  blockades  every  2  years.  This 
is  the  reason  that  big  industry'  gave  up 
the  plan  to  make  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  a  large  port  shipping  project. 
The  storms  from  the  north  of  the 
State  built  the  dunes.  My  friends,  this 
dune  park  area  will  accommodate  a  pub- 
lic park  for  the  enjoyment  of  millions 
of  people  who  are  living  in  northern 
Indiana  and  southern  Michigan.  It  will 
accommodate  about  9  million  pieople  liv- 
ing in  the  Chicago  area  and  those  Uv- 
ing  in  the  whole  Midwest.  There  are 
millions  of  folks  in  this  area  who  cannot 
go  to  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  or  to  Canada, 
northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. They  must  enjoy  their  vacations 
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within  a  few  hours'  driving  distance  of 
their  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  late  hour,  after 
the  Nixon  administration  has  already 
cooperated  by  setting  aside  $1.5  million 
in  cash  and  $8^8  million  in  contract 
finances  to  erect  this  park  which  we  have 
been  fighting  for.  for  the  last  50  years,  at 
this  late  hour  to  have  an  amendment 
offered  here  to  cut  off  another  scattering 
of  acreage  for  an  area  that  millions  of 
people  would  like  to  have  as  a  recrea- 
tional park  is  something  I  just  cannot 
understand. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  even 
the  people  who  were  originally  opposed 
to  the  park  and  the  industries  in  that 
area  of  Indiana  are  for  the  park  now. 
In  fact,  Inland  Steel  has  already  given 
up  its  land  for  the  park.  Organized  labor 
is  for  the  park.  Chambers  of  commerce, 
every  wildlife  organization,  such  as  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  just  about 
everybody  in  northern  Indiana  are  for 
this  park. 

Some  Indianapolis  real  estate  opera- 
tors have  a  lot  of  options  on  land  in  this 
park  area  that  they  bought  20  years  ago. 
They  are- the  prime  opponents  who  are 
stilt  fighting  against  the  park.  They  are 
trying  to  save  some  land  speculations  so 
that  they  can  close  in  on  their  options. 
They  speculate  that  there  wiU  some  day 
be  a  great  industrial  area  that  will  be 
erected  among  those  sand  dunes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  close  now  by  stating 
that  I  hope  we  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  great  detail.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  change  the  scope  of  the 
authorization  bill  on  an  appropriation 
matter.  It  is  clearly,  aside  from  its  tech- 
nical language,  something  that  does  not 
belong  in  this  bill. 

The  second  thing  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
that  the  bill  before  you  today  contains 
no  funds  for  liquidation  of  the  1970  con- 
tract authorization.  If  It  is  desired  to 
change  the  context  of  the  authorizing 
legislation,  it  should  be  done  through  the 
authorizing  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  which  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado  is 
chairman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opposition  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  because  the  only  thing  that 
can  happen  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
is  that  the  price  of  the  land,  which  has 
already  escalated  in  the  area  defined  as  a 
park  will  continue  to  escalate  and  in- 
stead of  being  a  tax  savings  it  will  be  a 
burden. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  soundly  de- 
feated. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
and  point  out  that  the  total  area  cut  out 
of  the  dunes  park  by  the  bill  incorporated 
by  reference  here  will  be  over  90  percent 
of  the  area  which  was  originally  author- 
ized by  this  Congress  Certainly  that 
major  surgery  on  a  national  park  ought 
to  be  done  through  a  bill  which  goes 
through  the  regular  authorizing  commit- 
tee rather  than  through  the  back  door  in 
an  appropriation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  wish  also  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  and  observe 
that  it  is  my  own  understanding  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  National  Park 
Service  have  lands  authorized  for  na- 
tional parks  and  purchased  under  such 
an  authorization  been  subsequently  re- 
moved from  public  use. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  or  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  supporting  a  measure 
which  for  the  first  time  In  conservation 
history  would  strip  land  purchased  by 
the  American  taxpayers  from  inclusion 
in  a  national  park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  my  part  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  we  call  this  the  "land 
grab  assault." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
no  particular  position  in  this  matter.  I 
come  from  the  State  of  Indiana  but  from 
another  area  entirely.  I  have  my  views 
on  It  but  I  am  not  siire  as  to  exactly 
what  is  involved.  However,  I  would  like 
to  say  in  connection  with  the  remark 
which  was  made  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that 
I  happen  to  know  the  author  of  this 
amendment  and  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong  on  this  amendment,  there  Is  no 
more  sincere  gentleman  In  this  House 
Therefore.  I  feel  the  "play"  made  on 
his  last  name  by  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana was  in  poor  taste. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  terribly  sorry  that 
my  good  friend  from  Indiana  Is  so  sensi- 
tive about  my  words,  but  I  believe  that 
the  way  In  which  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  the  Second  District 
has  been  described  by  him  touches  on  a 
point  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from 
the  Second  District  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Landgrkbe,  would  have  ua  believe  that 
his  amendment  represents  a  simple  re- 
striction on  an  appropriations  bill,  would 
he  not?  He  has  pointed  out  that  his 


amendment  simply  embodies  the  bill  af- 
fecting the  Indiana  Dunes  Lakeshore 
which  he  has  earlier  introduced.  But  he 
did  not  tell  us  what  was  in  that  bill,  did 
he?  However,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Mkva)  ,  told  us  what  was  in 
that  bill;  for  that  bill  would  have,  in 
effect,  affected,  some  persons  estimate, 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  park. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No,  not  at  this  time. 

That  bill  would  have  affected,  some 

persons  advise  me,  up  to  90  percent  of 

the  land  authorized  for  this  park. 

I  do  not  believe  it  altogether  unrea- 
sonable to  suggest  that  the  language 
used  by  the  gentleman  from  the  Third 
District  is,  indeed,  appropriate,  and  that 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict is  not  at  all  appropriate  in  that  he 
somehow  neglected  to  point  out  to  his 
colleagues  in  this  committee  the  full  im- 
pact of  his  amendment. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  everyone 
in  this  body  understands  the  point  I  am 
making.  I  think  it  fair  that  as  legislators 
we  put  all  the  facts  on  the  table,  make 
very  clear  the  substance  on  which  we  are 
asking  Members  to  vote,  and  then  let 
the  Members  vote  either  "ves"  or  "no." 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sp)ell  out  a  little 
more  fuUy  why  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  supported 
the  proposal  to  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  as  an  8,000- 
acre  national  park  located  on  the  south- 
em  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Recently, 
however,  my  colleague  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Landgrkbe,  introduced  a  bill  "to  define 
more  clearly  the  boundaries  of  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore."  This 
legislation  would  not  define  the  bound- 
aries of  this  national  park,  but  would 
more  properly  reduce  the  size  of  the 
lakeshore  by  over  three-fourths  of  Its 
presently  authorized  size. 

Today,  Mr.  Landorebe  has  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  12781,  a  bill  which 
in  p£irt  would  appropriate  moneys  for 
land  acquisition  in  the  Indiana  Dunes 
Lakeshore.  This  amendment,  if  approved, 
would  accomplish  the  same  purposes  as 
his  original  bill:  It  would  effectively  de- 
crease the  park  lands  authorized  for 
acquisition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  firmly  against 
these  proposals.  I  consider  them  a  land- 
grab  assault  on  the  national  park  which 
Congress  In  its  wisdom  authorized  in 
1966  after  more  than  a  decade  of  study 
to  determine  the  recreation  needs  of  the 
urban-industrial  complex  stretching 
from  north  of  Chicago  to  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Before  raising  my  specific  objections 
to  Mr.  Landgrebe's  proposals,  however, 
I  should  like  to  first  review  the  history 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore. 

WHAT   AKX   THK   DUNES? 
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The  Indiana  Dunes,  located  in  Por- 
ter and  La  Porte  Counties,  Ind.,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  are 
known  across  the  Nation  as  one  of  the 
true  national  wonders  of  America.  Alive 
with   self-renewing   beaches   and   sand 


dunes  which  change  shape  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  north  winds,  rolling 
meads,  and  ponds  and  bogs  inter- 
spersed in  the  surrounding  topography, 
the  dunes  are  ideally  suited  to  the  recrea- 
tion faicillties  desperately  needed  by  the 
heavily  populated  industrial  regions  of 
Chicago,  northwest  Indiana,  and  south- 
western Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  also  offers 
numerous  unique  conservation  features. 
Cowles  and  Pinhook  Bogs  are  registered 
natural  landmarks,  where  Prof.  Henry 
Cowles  of  the  University  of  Chicago  early 
in  this  century  conducted  extensive  re- 
search into  the  subject  of  ecology.  It  is 
here  that  the  science  of  ecology  origi- 
nated, and  is  known  to  many  conserva- 
tionists as  the  "cradle  of  ecology."  The 
beaches  feature  "singing  sand."  which 
when  dry,  hums  when  walked  upon.  The 
dunes  area  is  one  of  two  places  east  of 
the  American  Southwest  where  cactus 
grows,  and  the  only  place  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  where  certain  kinds  of  pine 
trees  grow.  The  "live"  dunes  often  cover 
parts  of  forests,  only  to  imcover  them 
hundreds  of  years  later  as  "tree  grave- 
yards." 

Further,  the  area  incorporated  in  the 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  includes  one 
of  the  most  significant  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  the  Bailey  Homestead. 
It  was  here  that  the  first  settlers  In  this 
part  of  what  is  now  Indiana,  built  their 
hon-e.  This  first  pioneer,  Joseph  Bailey — 
the  Daniel  Boone  of  his  time — estab- 
lished a  trading  post  and  an  inn  which 
became  a  popular  stopping  place  for 
travelers  who  passed  over  the  old  post 
road  between  lietrolt  and  Chicago. 

HISTORY    OP    THE    DUNES    NATIONAL    LAKESHORE 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  back  as  1916, 
the  need  to  preserve  the  dunes  as  a 
recreation  facility  in  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing metropolitan  area  of  rorthern  Indi- 
ana was  recognized  by  the  first  director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Stephen 
Mathen,  who  attempted  to  establish  the 
dunes  west  of  Gary,  Ind.,  as  a  national 
park.  Rfty  years  later — Congress  au- 
thorized a  bill  to  establish  the  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore,  an  8.300-acre  recre- 
ation facility  In  Porter  and  La  Porte 
Counties.  Ind. 

The  many  years  of  heroic  effort  by 
two  of  the  great  conservation-minded 
men  ever  to  serve  in  Congress — Senator 
Paul  Douglas  and  Congressman  Ed 
Roush — as  well  as  the  Save-the-Dunes- 
Council  were  brought  to  fruition  in  1966 
when  Congress  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
The  decade  preceding  final  passage  was 
marked  by  intensive  deliberation  by 
Congress  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
need  to  preserve  adequate  recreation 
facilities  and  continued  economical  and 
industrial  growth  in  northwest  Indiana. 
Much  credit  should  be  given  to  Senator 
Bayh  for  his  splendid  work  in  offering  a 
plan  acceptable  to  both  industrial  and 
conservation  Interests,  which  resulted  In 
authorization  of  this  national  park  3 
years  ago. 

In  reaching  this  compromise,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Congress  excluded  the  heavily 


developed  residential  areas  of  Ogden 
Dunes,  Dune  Acres,  and  Beverly  Shores 
from  the  national  park  area.  Land  to  ac- 
commodate two  steel  mills  and  an  inter- 
national deepwater  port  was  also  de- 
leted from  the  park  proposal.  An  addi- 
tional 75  acres  of  land  were  excluded  to 
accommodate  a  power  station  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co. 

The  recreation  facility  envisioned  by 
Congress  in  1986  was  a  national  park 
of  approximately  8,300  acres,  2,200  acres 
of  which  constitute  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park.  A  budget  of  $27  million  was 
authorized  by  Congress  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

THE   CTTWUENT    SITDATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  total  of  $12 '2  mil- 
lion has  already  been  spent  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  purchase  of  1,344 
acres  of  land  throughout  the  area  au- 
thorized by  Congress  as  the  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  most  of  the  funds 
expended  to  date  have  been  in  the  most 
costly  areas  of  the  park  Subsequent  ap- 
propriations will  provide  for  larger  in- 
crements of  land  to  be  acquired. 

Since  1966,  private  industry  has  been 
moving  to  preserve  the  recreation  and 
conservation  acreage  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. For  example,  the  Chicago  South 
Shore  &  South  Bend  Railroad,  has 
reached  agreement  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.,  to  place  a  marshaling  yard 
on  the  Bethlehem  property  adjacent  to 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
rather  than  on  27  acres  of  park  land  on 
the  railroad's  right-of-way  within  the 
confines  of  the  park. 

PubUc  support  for  the  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  has  been  widespread.  Nu- 
merous Members  of  Congress,  union 
leadership,  consei-vation  groups  such  as 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  local  In- 
diana ofiQcials  have  all  voiced  their  ap- 
proval of  the  authorized  park.  In  the  lat- 
ter category,  the  mayors  of  Whiting, 
Hammond,  East  Chicago.  Gary — the  sec- 
ond largest  city  in  Indiana — Michigan 
City,  and  Fort  Wayne — Indiana's  third 
largest  city — as  well  as  the  town  boards 
of  Ogden  Dunes,  Dune  Acres,  and  Bever- 
ly Shores,  have  all  gone  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  this  national  recreational  facility 
for  northwest  Indiana. 

Significantly,  the  majority  of  the  In- 
diana GenerEil  Assembly  has  never  re- 
solved against  the  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  authorized  by  Congress,  although 
such  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
that  legislative  body.  It  would  appear, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  majority  of  people 
in  my  State,  speaking  through  their 
elected  representatives,  favor  the  na- 
tional park  envisioned  by  Congress  after 
many  long  years  of  consideration. 

H.R   11084 A  LANDCRAB  OF  PUBLIC   ACREAGE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  now  like  to 
turn  to  the  bill  which  Mr.  Landgrebe  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year,  H.R.  11084, 
which  shows  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
Intelligence  of  the  American  public  as 
well  as  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
for  the  monumental  problems  passage  of 
his  bill  would  create,  but  for  which  he 
offers  no  solution. 

First,  as  my  colleague,  Mr.  Mekva  has 
so  ably  pointed  out,  HH.  11084  does  not 


seek  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  as  Mr.  Land- 
grkbe would  like  us  to  believe,  but  rather 
seeks  to  reduce  by  6,000  acres  the  total 
size  of  the  park.  Removal  of  this  land 
would  open  the  way  for  further  Industrial 
development  in  Porter  County  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many  years  and  long  years 
of  deliberation  Congress  devoted  to  find- 
ing a  proposal  agreeable  to  Industrial  and 
conservation  interests  in  northwest  In- 
diana. This  issue  was  settled  3  years  ago, 
after  a  decade  of  study  and,  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  from  reopening  this  controversy. 
Second,  Mr.  Landgrebe  claims  that  his 
bill  encompasses  'those  undeveloped 
areas  remaining  in  the  community  which 
have  historic  value."  Clearly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, either  ray  colleague  was  trying  to 
deliberately  mislead  the  American  public 
or  he  is  unaware  of  the  history  of  folk- 
lore of  that  portion  of  northwest  Indiana 
which  he  represents. 

The  Bailey  Homestead,  a  site  of  great 
historic  significance,  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  excluded  from  the 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  by  the  Land- 
grebe proposal.  Not  only  was  the  home- 
stead a  stopping  off  place  for  wear>-  trav- 
elers bound  for  either  Detroit  or  Fort 
Dearborn,  but  its  location  on  a  principal 
Indian  trail  made  it  a  trading  post  that 
became  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  Indians 
and  trappers.  Ottowa  Indians  came  from 
what  is  now  Michigan  to  trade  here,  and 
the  place  was  also  a  favorite  haunt  of 
the  Potowatomi.  Both  tribes  often 
camped  for  months  at  a  time  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  post,  and  frequently  left 
their  personal  property  in  the  care  of  the 
Baileys  when  they  went  on  prolonged 
hunts.  It  was  in  his  home  that  Bailey 
translated  the  entire  New  Testament  into 
Potowatomi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  Bailey  Home- 
stead, the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
the  Calumet  region  area  of  northwest 
Indiana,  has  historic  value  and  right- 
fully deserves  to  be  included  in  the  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Third.  Mr.  Landgrebe  does  not  take 
into  account  the  $4.5  million  already 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  523.97  acres  of 
land  in  the  authorized  area  of  the  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  which  he  proposes 
to  delete  from  this  national  park.  This 
land  now  belongs  to  the  American  public. 
Does  he  suggest  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress vote  to  take  land,  paid  for  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  out  of  their  hands? 

Mr.  Landgrebe's  bill  poses  a  unique 
situation.  Mr.  Chairman.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Park  Ser\'ice  have 
lands  authorized  for  a  national  park  and 
purch£ised  under  such  authorization  been 
subsequently  removed  from  any  park.  I 
should  like  to  speculate  that  neither  the 
distinguished  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Walter  Hickel,  or  the  President  him- 
self, would  like  to  make  conservation 
history  by  supporting  a  measure  which 
for  the  first  time  in  our  historj-  would 
strip  purchased  land  from  inclusion  in 
an  authorized  national  park. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Landgrebe 
proposal  would  place  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  land  business  at  the  ex- 
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pens«  of  those  who  have  already  sold 
their  property  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  Inclusion  In  the  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  Mr.  Landgrebe's  bill  makes 
no  provision  for  disposal  of  land  already 
purchased.  Under  present  law  the  land 
would  be  sold  by  the  GSA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  land 
costs  are  continually  splraling  upward. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  purchased 
land  in  the  IXmes  National  Lakeshore 
Area  under  authority  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  the  reserved  right  to 
condemn  land  for  public  use.  Those  land- 
owners who  have  sold  their  property  to 
the  National  Park  Service  will  have  sold 
their  holdings  at  a  loss,  since  the  value 
of  their  former  property  would  have  In- 
creased by  the  time  the  Government 
placed  the  land  on  the  open  market. 

This  raises  a  serious  question  of  public 
policy,  for  the  effect  of  the  Landgrebe 
bill  is  to  place  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  power  to  condemn  land,  into 
the  land  speculation  business  with  a  real 
profit  gain.  This  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  can  condone.  Such 
a  -practice  would  oe  grossly  unfair  to 
those  who  have  already  sold  their  land 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  raise 
grave  questions  concerning  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

NEED    FOR    THE    DUNES    NATIONAL    LAKESHORE 

I  should  like  to  conclude.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  one  overriding  argument 
which  militates  against  both  Mr.  Land- 
GREBEs  earlier  proposed  bill  and  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  today : 
the  Dunes  Natlorml  Lakeshore  will  pro- 
vide the  1 1  million  people  who  live  within 
a  100-mile  radius  of  this  recreation  fa- 
cility with  the  only  national  park  within 
600  miles  of  northwest  Indiana. 

The  pains  of  urban  growth  which 
America  has  experienced  over  the  pa.st 
several  years  demonstrate  our  past  fail- 
ure to  include  adequate  recreation  fa- 
cilities in  our  attempts  to  relieve  the 
pressures  on  our  cities.  In  authorizing 
the  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Congress 
recognized  the  desperate  need  of  the  ur- 
ban complex  of  cities  along  the  southern 
half  of  Lake  Michigan  for  public  recre- 
ation areas. 

At  present,  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  40-mlle  Lake  Michigan  shoreline 
in  Indiana  is  available  for  public  use. 
When  the  beach  portions  of  the  park 
have  been  purchased,  nearly  one-quart°r 
of  the  shoreline  will  be  available  for  pub- 
lic use.  not  nearly  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  14  million  people  who  will  re- 
side within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  the  next 
decade.  Nor  do  the  Landgrebe  proposals 
provide  for  the  future  day  when,  as  Dr. 
Philip  Hauser  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  suggested,  a  megolopolis 
stretches  out  from  Chicago  and  reaches 
across  to  Detroit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Committee 
to  join  with  me  in  opposing  Mr.  Land- 
CREBEs  amendment  which  would  deny 
the  American  public  recreation  lands 
they  already  own.  and  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  H.R.  12781  which  would 
appropriate  land  acquisition  and  con- 
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tract  authority  funds  for  the  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  appropriation  of  these  funds  will 
be  a  giant  step  forward  in  completing  the 
national  park  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1966  and  providing  recreation  facili- 
ties needed  by  the  1 1  million  people  who 
live  in  the  urban-industrial  complex 
stretching  from  Chicago  to  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  make  a  brief  statement  about 
the  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity, a  new  agency  established  by 
Executive  order  last  year.  The  Council's 
basic  function  Is  to  coordinate  the  nu- 
merous Federal  programs  affecting  In- 
dians, make  policy  recommendations 
and  insure  that  new  programs  reflect 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  Indian 
people. 

I  feel  that  the  Council  is  particularly 
significant  because  it  gives  the  Indians 
a  direct  voice  in  policymaking.  Six  In- 
dian leaders  sit  as  full  voting  members 
along  with  the  cabinet  members  whose 
departments  are  responsible  for  Indian 
programs. 

I  became  particularly  interested  in  the 
Council  because  of  its  concern  for  the 
problems  of  urban  Indians,  an  area  that 
has  been  virtually  ignored  by  all  other 
agencies.  The  Council  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  urban  Indian  problems  n 
a  number  of  cities  including  my  district. 
Minneapolis.  The  Council  is  hoping  to 
publish  these  hearings  along  with  some 
recommendations  for  ways  of  dealing 
with  problems  in  this  area. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  National 
Council  of  $300,000  was  not  supported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 
if  I  may.  about  the  fact  that  money  for 
the  Council  was  not  included  in  this 
bill. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The  fact 
that  the  bill  does  not  provide  funds  for 
this  activity  is  because  there  has  not 
been  a  formal  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  since 
January  and  now  it  is  mid-July.  There 
is  not  even  a  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity could  be  most  useful.  However, 
I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  in  its  administrative 
budget,  has  sufficient  funding  to  finance 
travel  costs  of  Indians  participating  in 
these  activities. 

There  was  discussion  on  whether  the 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  should 
not  be  largely  a  council  of  Indian  tribal 
leaders,  and  then  let  them  employ  the 
technicians  and  the  people  to  achieve 


the  objectives.  I  reiterate  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  that  when  this 
matter  was  considered  in  committee, 
there  was  no  desire  to  curtail  these  ac- 
tivities. I  simply  say  to  the  department, 
"Find  yourselves  somebody  for  a  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  do  the 
job  and  get  on  with  it,  and  do  the  job  for 
the  Indian  people  that  should  be  done." 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  for 
her  statement,  and  I  do  know  of  her  deep 
Interest  in  this  problem  and  her  dedica- 
tion in  seeing  to  the  many  problems  of 
the  Indians.  I  would  hope  that  funds 
could  be  found  to  continue  the  Council. 
Terminating  the  agency  at  this  point 
would  only  contribute  to  further  frag- 
mentation of  Indian  programs  and  would 
deny  the  Indian  people  an  important  role 
in  shaping  the  programs  that  affect  them 
so  directly. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  that  there 
has  been  no  better  friend  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  than  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  council,  but  I  do  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  problem  and  that 
this  is  an  area  where  an  appropriation 
was  not  made.  I  would  hope  that  con- 
sideration will  be  given  in  the  other  body 
that  will  be  a  convincing  approach  t<D 
this  situation,  and  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  and  her  subcommittee 
might  look  with  favor  upon  that,  and 
that  perhaps  something  might  be  done. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  would  be  delighted  to  review 
the  situation  and  give  further  considera- 
tion to  It. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant  to  my  earlier 
discussion  with  the  chairwoman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  In- 
terior, Mrs.  Hansen,  here  on  the  floor 
and  our  additional  office  and  committee 
discussions  concerning  the  vitally  im- 
portant need  for  adequate  funding  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project,  road 
programs,  health  facilities,  and  all  In- 
dian education.  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
additional  background  materials  on  these 
necessary  programs  for  review  by  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  can  understand,  but  I  sincerely  re- 
gret that  the  chairman  and  committee 
members  recommended  that  rather  than 
amend  this  biU  for  inclusion  of  necessary 
funds  for  the  Navajo  Elementary  School 
in  McKInley  County,  N.  Mex.,  we  urge 
the  other  body  to  include  the  planning, 
design  and  construction  funds  in  their 
markup  of  the  bill.  I  will  appreciate  their 
support  toward  this  effort  and  their 
agreement  to  approve  such  additional 
funds  in  conference. 
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First.  I  submit  a  resolution  delivered 
to  me  last  Friday  by  the  Gallup-McKin- 
ley  County  Board  of  Education  which 
clearly  recaps  the  problem: 
Resolution  by  GALLtrp-McKiNLET  County 
Schools,  Gallup,  N.  Mxx. 

Whereas,  tlie  Board  of  Education  of  Oal- 
lup-McKlnley  County  School  District  No.  1, 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  reaUzlng  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Indian  children  of  the  town- 
site  of  Navajo,  New  Mexico  and  surrounding 
area,  desires  to  further  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  these  children,  and 

Whereas,  the  school  children  In  this  area 
were  housed  In  barracks  and  quonset  huts, 
then  bused  75  miles  to  Gallup  to  school,  then 
later  transported  to  a  high  school  in  Arizona 
on  a  tuition  basis,  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  worthy  education,  and 

Whereas,  the  Chief  of  Public  School  Fi- 
nance, New  Mexico  Department  of  Finance 
and  Administration  has  stated  their  depart- 
ment would  no  longer  pay  the  tuition  for 
the  education  of  these  children  of  Navajo  In 
an  out-of-state  school  beyond  September, 
1970,  and 

Whereas.  Public  Law  815  funds  for  the 
construction  of  schools  have  not  been  avail- 
able for  the  Gallup-McKlnley  County  School 
District  for  the  past  three  years,  which  funds 
could  have  provided  a  secondary  school  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Navajo,  New 
Mexico, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  The  Gallup- 
McKlnley  County  Board  of  Education  re- 
quests direct  funding  In  the  amount  of  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  secondary  school  In  Navajo, 
New  Mexico,  to  provide  the  proper  housing 
and  educational  opportunities  for  the  Indian 
children  in  Navajo  and  the  surrounding  area 
John  A.  Schuelke, 

President. 

Attest: 

Earnest  Becenti. 

Secretary. 

Passed  unanimously  July  14,  1969. 

Second,  I  submit  an  excellent  explana- 
tory report  by  Dr.  W.  B.  PltzSimmons, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Gallup-Mc- 
Kinley  County  School  District,  Gallup. 
N.  Mex..  regarding  the  important  need 
for  the  funding  of  an  elementary  school 
at  Navajo,  N.  Mex. 

PrrzSiMMONS  Report 
To  yf embers  of  Congress: 

The  Gallup-McKlnley  County  Board  of 
Education  In  prior  correspondence  has  fur- 
nished The  New  Mexico  Congressional  Mem- 
bers considerable  Information  In  regard  to 
federal  aid  to  education,  primarily  Public 
Law  815.  Public  Law  874,  and  Johnson- 
O'Malley  evaluations  and  how  they  adapt  to 
Indian  education,  together  with  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  for  changes  In 
the  laws  to  better  accommodate  the  needs  of 
Indian  children. 

At  this  writing,  it  Is  our  understanding 
that  no  one  knows  the  fate  of  the  above  laws 
or  what  the  future  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment may  be.  If  Congress  does  not  act 
favorably,  and  the  existing  laws  are  curtailed 
to  a  point  of  being  inadequate,  the  Gallup- 
McKlnley  County  School  System  will  be  In  a 
precarious  position  and  will  have  to  relin- 
quish Its  obligation  of  Indian  education  to 
the  federal  government.  This  action  Is  not 
the  desire  of  the  Gallup-McKlnley  County 
Board  of  Education,  but  It  would  be  their 
only  recourse. 

It  Is  our  observation  and  appraisal  that 
Congress  may  not  resolve  the  appropriations 
for  P.L.  815  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  then  the  appropriations  may  be  severely 
curtailed.  Therefore.  t!ie  foUowlne  project.s 
which  were  submitted  with  the  1966-69  P.L. 
815  application,  are  in  jeopardy. 


Addition  to  Navajo  Elemen- 
tary     $866,341.00 

Addition  to  Thoreau  Ele- 
mentary     ---     1,161,393.00 

Addition    to    Tohatchl    High 

School - 2,328,500.00 

Addition    to    Towa    Yallane 

Elementary    -         113.500.00 

Zunl  High  Vocational  Addi- 
tion     128,000.00 

Addition  to  Tse  Bonlto  Ele- 
mentary             706,002.00 

Start  of  Secondary  School  at 
Navajo 2,133,137.00 

Zunl  Jr.  High  School 1,  710,  000.  00 


AddlUon    to    Thoreau     High 

School   --     2.339,662.00 

Addition  to  Crownpolnt  High 

School   2,328,  500.  00 


Total    13,795,025.00 

The  building  cost  of  the  above  projects  has 
Increased  at  least  10  percent  since  the  time 
of  their  submittal.  The  priorities  of  these 
projects  have  all  changed  with  the  time  de- 
lay, and,  as  of  now,  all  the  projects  have  a 
number  one  priority  as  far  as  the  school  dis- 
trict Is  concerned.  The  enrollment  data 
which  follows  will  clearly  substantiate  this 
statement. 


GALLUP-McKINLEY  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  GALLUP,  N.  MEX. 


CapKity 

of 

present 

building 


Enroll-  Projected 

ment  as  enroll- 

of  June  ment 

1969  1969-70 


Un- 
housed 
children, 
Septem- 
ber 1969 


Projected 
enroll- 
ment 
1970-71 


Un- 
housed 
children, 
Septem- 
ber 1970 


Navajo  Elementary  grade  K-6 ' 

Navajo  grade  7-12  (attending  Fort  Defiance,  Aruona— tuition 

basis) 

Crownpomt  Elementary  grade  K-6' 

Crownpomt  High  grade  7-11 

Church  Rocl<  grade  K-6' 

Tohatchl  Elementary  grade  K-6' 

Tohatchl  High  grade  7-10 

Thoreau  Elementary  grade  K-6» 

Thoreau  High  grade  7-12 

Towa  Yallane  grade  K-6' . 

Zuni  Elementary  grade  K-6 - 

Zuni  High  grade  7-12 

Tse  Bonito  grade  K-6> 


300 


690 
250 
360 
540 
2S0 
390 
ISO 
300 
540 
600 
120 


290 

136 
637 
259 
413 
585 
199 
552 
347 
382 
528 
550 
170 


349 

184 
750 

»453 
429 
647 

•296 
644 
411 
406 
547 
711 
184 


49 

184 

60 
203 

69 
107 

46 
254 
261 
106 
7 
111 

64 


400 

300 
82S 
475 
460 
700 
>350 
725 
465 
430 
575 
725 
200 


100 

300 
135 
225 
100 
160 
100 
335 
315 
130 

35 
125 

80 


Total. 


4,490 


5,048 


6,011 


1.521 


6.630 


2.140 


>  Indian  reservation. 
'  Checkerboard  area. 

>  Grade  7  to  12. 
•  Grade  7  to  U. 


School  ofHclals  feel  this  data  speaks  for 
Itself  and  clearly  shows  that  the  school  dis- 
trict Is  in  dire  need  of  funds  for  school  fa- 
cilities to  alleviate  present  and  future  class- 
room needs. 

Even  though  the  above  data  Indicates  our 
needs  are  critical  in  all  the  areas  listed,  the 
Gallup-McKlnley  County  Board  of  Education 
at  this  time  wishes  to  point  out  the  greatest 
need  Is  for  a  secondary  school  (Grades  7-12 1 
in  the  townslte  of  Navajo,  New  Mexico  This 
is  the  only  area  in  the  Gallup-McKlnley 
County  School  District  without  secondary 
school  facilities 

Therefore,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Gallup-McKlnley  County  Schools  is  request- 
ing direct  funds  of  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  to  be  appropriated  immediately  for 
this  project.  This  request  Is  urgent  In  that 
It  will  Uke  250-280  days  for  construction  to 
be  completed  by  September,  1970. 

The  children  from  the  Navajo.  New  Mexico 
area  have  been  transjjorted  to  the  Gallup 
secondary  schools  in  the  past.  This  plan  had 
to  be  discontinued  because  the  children 
were  traveling  160-170  miles  per  day.  which 
entailed  a  four-hour  bus  ride.  This  subjected 
the  children  to  an  undue  hardship.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  Board  of  Eklucatlon  tried  to 
stirt  a  secondary  school  at  Navajo,  using  old 
surplus  barracks  and  quonset  huts,  however, 
these  facilities  were  Inadequate.  The  Direc- 
tor of  Instructional  Services.  Mr  Calloway 
Taulbee.  New  Mexico  State  Department  of 
Education,  during  an  evaluation  study  of  the 
school  district,  recommended  the  children  be 
transported  to  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  and 
enrolled  in  the  Window  Rock  Public  School 
District  on  a  tuition  basis  In  his  letter  of 
February  5,    1968,   he  stated; 

■During  our  recent  evaluation  visit  to  your 
school  district  It  became  obvious  to  us  that 
the  children  in  grades  7-9  at  Navajo  would 
obtam  better  educational  opportunities  at 
nearby  Window  Rock,  where  you  are  already 
sending  grades  10-12.  While  the  question  of 
out-of-state  tuition  has  to  be  considered,  we 
are  In  agreement  that  It  should  not  dissuade 


you  from  seeking  improved  opportunities  for 
the  children  involved. 

•'It  is  our  recommendation,  therefore,  that 
you  strive  to  make  the  necessary  plan  to 
send  all  of  the  secondary  school  children 
from  Navajo  (grades  7-12)  to  Window  Rock 
next  school  year  ( 1968-69 ) ." 

The  trip  to  the  Window  Rock  school  dis- 
trict required  only  a  25  mile  bus  ride  This 
recommendation  was  deemed  satisfactory  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  was  enacted 
immediately,  even  though  the  Board  felt  the 
tuition  charged  by  Arizona,  In  comparison  to 
the  cost  in  New  Mexico,  was  high.  The  num- 
ber of  Navajo,  New  Mexico  children  educated 
in  Arizona  this  past  school  year  reached  136 
and  the  estimate  for  the  next  school  year  Is 
184  children.  Mr  Harry  Wugalter.  Chief.  Pub- 
lic School  Finance,  New  Mexico  State  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  and  Administration,  met 
with  officials  of  the  Arizona  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  governor  of  Ari- 
zona in  an  attempt  to  lower  the  tuition  rate, 
but  to  no  avail. 

During  the  annual  budget  hearing  for  the 
Gallup-McKlnley  County  school  district,  held 
in  May.  1969,  Mr.  Wugalter.  after  a  lengthy 
discussion,  stated  he  would  not  approve  pay- 
ment of  the  Arizona  tuition  of  $810  per  child 
beyond  September,  1970.  and  he  instructed 
the  Board  of  Education  to  find  revenues  to 
construct  a  secondary  school  at  Navajo.  In 
his  letter  of  July  7,  1969,  he  stated 

•This  letter  Is  a  follow-up  to  our  lengthy 
discussion  during  the  budget  hearing  about 
the  situation  at  Navajo. 

•As  we  Indicated,  the  tuition  payment  for 
reslden-  New  Mexico  pupils  to  the  Arizona 
School  District  was  meant  to  be  a  temporary 
.<rr.ingement.  It  appears  that  the  enrollment 
projection  for  next  year,  and  further  projec- 
t.ons,  point  to  the  need  for  a  pupil  attend- 
ance center. 

•This  office  granted  approval  of  the  out- 
of-state  tuition  payment  with  the  proviso 
that  the  board  would  do  all  possible  to  seek 
a  solution  for  our  secondary  pupils.  If  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  board  to  receive 
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federal  assistance  with  which  to  oonatruct 
a  Junior-senior  high  school,  then  this  office 
would  certainly  endorse  this  move.  The  State 
of  New  Mexico  will  meet  Its  obligation  to 
the  school  district  and  assure  the  district  of 
operating  expenses  via  the  state-aid  formula 
as  long  as  these  resident  children  attend 
a  public  school  In  this  area. 

"If  this  oOce  can  be  of  any  assistance  at 
any  time  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call." 

In  19<J6  the  Oallup-McKlnley  County  Board 
of    Education    constructed    the    elementary 
school  at  Navajo  with  district  bond  monies 
because  Public  Law  815  funds  were  not  avail- 
able at  that  time.  Mr.  Sweeny,  Field  Repre- 
sentative for  P.L.  816,  could  not  be  convinced 
that  this  community  would  be  large  enough 
to  warrant  an  elementary  school.  However, 
the  Gallup-McKlnley  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation had  the  foresight  to  see  the  need,  and 
In  cooperation  with  the  Navajo  Poreet  Prod- 
ucts  Industries   and    the   Bureau   of   Indian 
Affairs,  allowed  bond  money  to  be  used  for 
an  elementary  school  at  Navajo.  The  Navajo 
Forest  Products  Industries  officials  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  planned  the  sawmill 
as  an  Industry  together  with  a  community 
development  plan.  The  entire  project  was  to 
be  a  model  community  and  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  reservation  to  follow.  The 
plan   has-  made    tremendous   progress.   The 
sawmill  to- one  of  the  most  modem  In  the 
United  States   (see  attached  brochure).  The 
community  Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  has  the  moet  modem  housing  on  the 
reservauon.    The    economy    in    the   area   Is 
above  average  and  stable.  This  project  Is  a 
perfect   example   of   what   can   be    done   on 
the    Navajo    Reservation    with    the    Indian 
workers.  It  is  conclusive  evidence  that  once 
an  Indian  has  a  skill  and  a  Job,  his  social 
progress    and    educaUonal    philosophies    for 
his   children    change    to   conform   with    our 
society. 

Due  to  this  progress  and  the  demands  of 
the  people,  the  Board  of  Education  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  Navajo  commumty  de- 
serves school  facilities  to  house  children  In 
grades  kindergarten  through  twelve. 

The  plans  for  a  new  high  school  Include 
six  general  classrooms,  mxoslc,  art.  Industrial 
woodworking  science,  business  administra- 
tion and  home  materials  center,  with  staff 
offices,  toilet  rooms,  and  storage  and  cus- 
todial spaces  for  a  total  of  21  teaching  spaces, 
all  In  a  steel  frame,  one-story  building.  The 
teacherages  are  to  have  ten  3 -bedroom  units 
and  ten  2-bedroom  units  In  the  townslte 
proper  on  sites  assigned  by  the  town  from 
the  existing  plat. 

The  proposed  facilities  should  provide  for 
teaching  stations  In  the  basic  areas  of  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
health  and  physical  education,  business  edu- 
cation, fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  home 
economics,  arts  and  crafts,  driver  education 
and  Industrial  arts.  In  addition,  vocational 
education  facilities  should  be  provided  In 
the  areas  of  building  trades,  office  occupa- 
tions, distributive  educaUon,  and  consumer 
and  homemaklng  education. 

With  an  anticipated  Initial  enrollment  of 
300  secondary  students,  staffing  requirements 
would  include  eighteen  teachers,  one  coun- 
selor and  one  principal. 

The  curriculum  recommendations  stated 
above  would  provide  an  adequate  instruc- 
tional program  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  secondary  students  in  the 
Navajo  area.  This  program  cannot  be  imple- 
mented until  adequate  faculties  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  reason  the  construction  fell  behind 
In  our  nu'al  school  area  was  because  P.L 
815  funds  were  frozen  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  our  school  dUtrict  has  not  re- 
ceived any  fimds  even  though  it  was  eUglble 
During  this  same  period,  the  school  district 
has  had  an  Increased  enrollment  of  approxl- 
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mately  1,500  federal  Impacted  children,  all 
of  whom  are  primarily  of  Indian  descent. 
This  lag  in  federal  funding  has  set  back  the 
school  district  construction  program  four 
years  and  forced  the  school  district  to  house 
children  In  old  surplus  barracks  and  quonset 
huts.  These  buildings  present  a  Are  hazard 
and  poor  atmosphere  for  education.  The 
Board  of  Education  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  federal  government  Is  not  fulfilling 
its  obligation  to  the  Indian  people.  School 
officials  of  McKlnley  County  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  Public  Laws  815  and  874  were 
not  designed  for  Indian  education;  never- 
theless, if  our  school  district  had  been 
funded  in  the  past  three  years  as  It  was 
from  1960  to  1965.  the  deplorable  classroom 
conditions  would  not  exist.  As  one  can 
readily  see  from  the  previous  enrollment 
chart,  the  school  district  will  have  1,521  un- 
housed children  as  of  September,  1969,  and 
this  will  Increase  to  2,140  by  September  of 
1970.  All  of  the  unhoused  children  will  be 
assigned  to  obsolete  classrooms. 

The  education  of  the  American  Indian  has 
been  one  of  the  most  controversial  topics  in 
America.  Most  Indian  children  enter  school 
with  a  langnaage  handicap.  They  are  made 
to  compete  In  a  society  that  is  foreign  to 
them  in  their  cultural  and  language  pat- 
terns. If  the  school  curriculum  Is  not  de- 
veloped with  the  above  elements  In  mind, 
it  may  hamper  the  Indian  child  through  his 
life  span.  This  makes  the  education  of  the 
Indian  child  a  complicated  problem,  and  we 
feel  It  Is  the  greatest  challenge  in  education 
today. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  problem,  all 
personnel  concerned  must  have  the  knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm,  and  dedication  to  do  a 
good  Job.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
have  a  Board  of  Education  that  is  willing 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  this  challenge. 
It  could  be  said,  without  reservation,  that 
the  members  of  all  of  the  boards  of  education 
who  served  the  Oallup-McKlnley  County 
school  district  have  not  only  accepted  this 
responsibility,  but  have,  in  a  genuine  man- 
ner, touched  the  problem  and  made  educa- 
tional strides  second  to  none. 

The  absorption  of  Indian  children  into  the 
public  schools  of  McKlnley  County  in  the 
past  12  years  proves  this  point  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
school  system  was  educating  approximately 
1,000  Indian  children.  The  current  enroll- 
ment stands  at  12,000  with  7,000  Indian  chil- 
dren. Bus  routes  have  been  expanded  from 
14  to  46  over  the  same  period  of  time.  All  of 
these  children  reside  at  home  and  attend 
school  on  a  day  basis,  with  the  exception  of 
approximately  600  children  in  the  Gallup  and 
Ramah  dormitories.  This  educational  feat 
could  be  accomplished  only  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Indian  people,  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Government,  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Another  Important  aspect,  if  not  the  most 
Important,  is  the  part  played  by  the  federal 
government  in  providing  necessary  funds 
imder  P.L.  815.  P.L.  874,  and  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  law.  PL.  874  provides  funds  In  lieu 
of  local  taxes  for  the  operating  and  main- 
tenance purposes  of  the  plant:  PL.  815  pro- 
vides funds  for  construction:  and  Johnson- 
CMalley  law  provides  funds  for  special  edu- 
cation needs.  It  is  very  obvious  that  this 
financial  support  is  necessary  due  to  the  non- 
taxable lands  Involved  in  the  Gallup-McKln- 
ley  County  area.  This  support  will  be  neces- 
sary until  such  time  that  resources  of  these 
areas  are  Industrialized  and  the  economy 
stabilized  to  support  Itself  through  the  nor- 
mal taxation  process. 

For  your  further  information,  we  are  also 
enclosing  statistical  data  on  projected  enroll- 
ments for  the  entire  Gallup-McKlnley  County 
School  District  for  the  years  1969-70  and 
1970-71. 


We  trust  the  Information  provided  in  this 
report   will   Justify    the   immediate   funding 
of  a  secondary  school  at  Navajo,  New  Mexico. 
W.  B.  FttzSimmons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  outlined 
here  is  very  similar  to  an  Indian  educa- 
tion probl«n  we  have  in  the  adjoining 
Valencia  County  which  also  has  an 
urgent  school  need  which  I  will  very 
shortly  outline  and  present  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  fact,  I  have  just  to- 
day reviewed  this  matter  with  Mr.  M.  B. 
McBrlde.  superintendent  of  schools, 
Grants,  N.  Mex.,  and  members  of  his 
board  of  education.  It  Is  my  ht^w  that 
preliminary  plans  on  this  project  can 
also  be  presented  In  time  for  considera- 
tion by  the  other  body  during  their  mark- 
up of  this  bill.  No  other  domestic  need 
today  surpasses  education.  I  submit  here- 
with a  resolution  of  the  Ramah  Navajo 
Chapter  presented  to  me  today  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Navajo  Councilman,  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Chavez  Coho: 
Resolution  of  the  Ramah  Navajo  Chapter 
rkqttsstino  the  establishment  of  a  pe- 
RIPHERAL DORMITORT  IN  THE  RaMAH  NaVAJO 

Area.  N.  Mxx. 
Whereas: 

1 .  The  parents  of  the  Navajo  chlldieo  who 
will  attend  the  new  Ramah  Navajo  School  to 
be  built  by  Grants  Municipal  School  Sysrbem, 
In  the  Ramah  Navajo  Area,  Valencia  Oo\mty, 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidation,  thpotigli  the 
office  of  Chapter  President  requeete  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Albuquerque  Area  Of- 
fice to  establish  a  peripheral  dormitory  near 
this  new  school. 

2.  Navajo  students  from  areas  such  as  Los 
Norlas.  Corrlzzo,  and  Ramah  are  attending 
public  school  at  Ramah  c*  Pence  Lake  and 
are  living  in  an  overcrowded  dormitory  at 
Ramah,  and 

3.  Othw  Navajo  studemts  are  bused  over 
very  rough  dirt  roads  to  attend  these  public 
schools,  and  such  busing  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  dangerotts  particularly  In  the  winter 
season,  and 

4.  The  Qfltnte  Valencia  County  Municipal 
School  Superintendent  has,  at  a  meeting  on 
June  17,  1M9.  promised  his,  as  well  as  the 
Grants  Valencia  County  School  Board,  full 
support  In  getting  a  new  school  In  the  Ramah 
Navajo  Area. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that: 

1.  The  Ramah  Navajo  Band  hereby  respect- 
fully requests  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  establish  a  peripheral  dormitory  in  the 
Ramah  Navajo  Area  far  the  use  of  Navajo 
students  attending  school  In  that  area. 

2.  The  Albuquerque  Area  Director  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  are  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  place  this  resolu- 
tion into  effect. 

CERTWICATION 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion was  duly  considered  by  the  Ramah 
Navajo  Band  at  a  duly  called  meeting  at  the 
Ramah  Chapter  House  at  which  a  quorum 
was  present  and  that  same  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  59  in  favor  and  0  opposed,  this  20th 
day  of  June,  1969. 

Chavez  Coho, 

Councilman. 
Juan  Mabtine, 
Ramah  Chapter  President. 
DoROTHT   Antonio, 

Vice  President. 
Martha  Henio, 

Secretary. 

Next.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Steve  Reynolds,  New  Mexico 
State  engineer  and  secretary  to  the  New 
Mexico  Interstate  Stream  Commission. 


July  22,  1969 
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submitted  last  week  in  support  of  S.  203. 
introduced  by  Senator  Clinton  Ander- 
son, with  respect  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project.  Today,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill,  as 
submitted,  and  Mr.  Reynolds'  testimony 
follows : 

H.R.  13001 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June  18,  1963  (76 
Stat.  96),  with  respect  to  the  Navajo  In- 
dian irrigation  project 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Act  of  June  13.  1962  (76  Stat.  96) ,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  "and"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  3(a)  immediately  preceding  "town- 
ships 27"  and  by  Inserting  immediately  pre- 
ceding "New  Mexico  principal  meridian",  the 
foUowlng:  "townships  26  and  27  north,  range 
U  west,  and  townshipe  24.  26,  and  26  north, 
ranges  12  and  13  west,"; 

(b)  By  deleting  '$138,000,000  (June  1961 
prloes)"  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  7 
and  substituting  in  lieu  therefor  "$175,- 
000.000  (January  1966  prices)";  and 

(c)  By  adding  the  following  subsection  to 

section  3:  _,        i.  „ 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
compensate  the  persons  whose  grazing  per- 
mits, licenses,  or  leases  covering  lands  de- 
clared to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act 
are  canceled  after  the  date  this  subsection 
becomes  effective.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  the  Act  of  July  9,  1942, 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  315q).  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  moneys  received  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  the  full 
appraised  value  of  such  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a) ." 

STATEMENT   ON   S.    203,  A   BILL   TO    AMEND   THE 

Act  or  June  13,  1962   (76  Stat.  96)   Wrrn 
Respect  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Project 
(Presented  to  the   Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by 
S.  E.  Reynolds.  Secretary.  New  Mexico  In- 
terstate Stream  Commission.  July  1969) 
The  1868  Treatv  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians 
provides  that  anv  Navajo  being  the  head  of  a 
famllv   and   desiring  to  commence    farming 
shallhave  the  privilege  to  select  160  acres 
in  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  be  held  In  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  person  selecting 
it  and  of  his  famllv  so  long  as  he  or  they  may 
continue  to  cultivate  It.  The  Treaty  also  pro- 
vides that  any  person  over  18  years  of  age  not 
being  the  head  of  a  family  may  in  a  like  man- 
ner select  and  hold  80  acres  within  the  reser- 
vation   for    purposes    of    cultivation.    The 
Treaty    further    provides    that    the    Navajo 
head  "of     family  is  entitled  to  receive  seeds 
.ind    agricultural    implements    to    help    him 
get  started   in   his  farm   enterprise.   Even  a 
casual  examination  of  precipitation  records 
shows   that  irrigation   is   essential   if   these 
Treaty  provisions   are   to  be   given  effect  of 
much"  significance. 

Of  the  16  million  acres  on  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation, about  21.000  acres  can  be  hazard- 
ously dry  farmed;  about  37.000  acres  are 
Irrigated  as  water  supply  permits.  Much  of 
this  irrigated  land  does  not  have  an  assured 
water  supply  and  must  depend  on  sporadic 
runoff  from  summer  showers. 

In  the  negotiation  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact  of  1948.  the  New  Mex- 
ico representatives  contended  for  a  share  of 
the  Upper  Basin  waters  adequate  to  serve 
a  major  irrigation  project  for  the  Navajo 
Indians  along  with  other  potential  uses  in 
COCV 1283— Part  15 


New  Mexico.  New  Mexico  was  awarded  11%% 
of  the  consumptive  use  of  water  apportioned 
to  the  Upper  Basin  by  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  of  1923,  and  the  1948  compact  pro- 
vided that  the  consumptive  use  of  Colorado 
River  system  water  in  New  Mexico  by  the  In- 
dians U  to  be  charged  against  the  New  Mex- 
ico allocation. 

New  Mexico's  Upper  Basin  allocation  is 
currently  estimated  at  770.000  acre  feet  of 
consumptive  use  annually.  The  estimated 
diversion  requirement  for  the  authorized 
110,630  acre  Navajo  Irrigation  Project  Is  606.- 
000  acre  feet  annually.  The  consumptive  use 
estimated  to  result  from  this  diversion  Is  264,- 
000  acre  feet  annually,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  New  Mexico  allocation. 

Hydrologlc  studies  show  that  the  New 
Mexico  aUocation  Is  sufficient  for  aU  exlsUng 
usee  from  the  San  Juan  River  system  In  New 
Mexico  and  for  the  commitments  made  to 
the  Navajo  Project  and  the  authorized  San 
Juan-Chama  and  Anlmas-LaPlata  reclama- 
tion projects,  with  a  residual  of  100,000  acre 
feet  for  potential  municipal  and  industrial 
or  other  vises.  New  Mexico  fully  supports  the 
use  of  a  portion  of  its  Upper  Basin  allocation 
for  the  110.630  acre  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Project  and  has  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  accordance  with  New  Mexico 
statutes  the  water  rights  needed  for  the 
project. 

The  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  or 
1956  (Public  Law  84-486)  provided  that  In 
the  event  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Proj- 
ect U  authorized  the  project  costs  allocated 
to  irrigation  and  beyond  the  capablUty  of 
the  lands  to  repay  shall  be  nonrelmburse- 
able  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  asslstence 
to  the  Navajo  Indians  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  entire  nation. 

In  1958.  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  told  this  subcommittee: 

"The  plight  of  the  Navajo  Indians  and 
their  pressing  need  for  relief  from  the  severe 
and  chronic  distress  need  not  be  belabored 
before  this  subcommittee.  .  ■  The  Navajoe 
are  a  proud  people,  independent,  Intelligent 
and  industrious.  Lack  of  opportunity  alone 
has  kept  them  from  becoming  self-sufficient. 
The  Navajo  Project  is  the  vehicle  upon  which 
they  pin  much  of   their  economic   hopes. 

This  statement  is  stlU  valid  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  nation's  respon- 
sibility acknowledged  in  the  1956  Act  be  met 
fully  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The  Navajo 
population  Is  grovrtng  1  6  times  faster  than 
the  national  population  and  3000  young 
Navajos  are  entering  the  labor  market  each 
year  The  population  of  the  Navajo  Trilse  is 
now  118,900,  Of  the  toUl  labor  force  of  31.- 
300  persons,  only  8.000  are  fully  employed; 
7  300  are  under-employed  and  16.000.  or  SIT. 
are  unemploved.  The  1968  per  capita  income 
for  the  Navajo  people  is  estimated  at  $300 
as  compared  to  the  national  per  capita  in- 
come of  $3,412. 

Economic  studies  show  that  fuH  develop- 
ment of  the  Navajo  Irrigation  Project  could 
create  6,626  employment  opportunities  for 
Navajo  people— almost  as  many  as  are  now 
fully  employed 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  authorization  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Irrigation  Project  and  Is  most  grateful 
to  this  distinguished  subcommittee  and  the 
Congress  for  the  authorization  given  in  1962_ 
The  State  sUll  supports  full  development  of 
the  project  and  sees  this  development  as  the 
best  possible  use  of  water  for  the  benefit  or 
its  Navajo  citizens.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  "Reevaluation  Report.  Navajo  Indian 
Irrigation  Project,  New  Mexico"  dated  July 
1966  This  report  was  prepared  by  a  field  task 
force  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior The  task  force  considered  and  reported 
on  the  complete  range  of  reasonably  foresee- 
able potential  water  uses  in  the  San  Juan 
River  Basin  In  New  Mexico. 


The  enactment  of  8.  203  Is  essential  to  the 
full  development  of  the  110,630  acre  project 
authorlaed  In  1963.  In  the  course  of  pre- 
constructlon  planning,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation found  that  about  15,000  acres  of  the 
land  to  be  Irrigated  west  of  Chaco  Can- 
yon—which  is  near  the  western  limit  of  the 
project  area— are  not  suitable  for  sustained 
Irrigation.  Be-constructlon  planning  also  re- 
veals that  the  project  could  be  constructed 
at  a  lower  cost  by  forgoing  the  Irrigation  of 
all  lands  west  of  Chaco  Canyon  in  favor  of 
lands  to  the  east  of  the  orlglnaUy  contem- 
plated project  area.  This  rearrangement 
would  obviate  a  costly  19  mile  siphon  cross- 
ing Chaco  Canyon.  It  would  cost  $197.6  mil- 
lion to  develop  a  110,630  acre  project  on 
lands  east  and  west  of  Chaco  Canyon  while 
the  project  substituting  lands  east  of  the 
originally  contemplated  project  area  for 
lands  west  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  could  be  de- 
veloped for  $175  million. 

Thus,  full  development  of  the  most  eco- 
nomic project  of  110,630  acres  requires  both 
the  raising  of  the  authorized  ceiling  to  $175 
milUon  at  January  1966  prices  and  the  au- 
thorization to  acquire  lands  for  the  project 
in  eight  townshipe  to  the  east  of  the  orig- 
inally contemplated  project  area.  Accord- 
ingly, the  State  of  New  Mexico  urges  your 
favorable  consideration  of  S.  203. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  dlstin^ 
gulshed  subcommittee  to  express  the  views 
of  the  State  on  S.  203. 


Further,  In  review  of  this  important 
project  that  will  help  people  to  become 
self-supporting,  independent  citizens,  I 
submit  an  additional  review  and  report 
on  the  Navaho  Indian  irrigation  project 
presented  to  me  last  week  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Navaho  Tribal 
Council,  Mr.  Carl  Todacheene  of  Shlp- 
rock.  N.  Mex.: 

Council  Report — Funding  for 
Construction 
Public  Law  87-483  specifically  required 
that  the  Navajo  Indian  IrrlgaUon  Project 
will  be  constructed  bv  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation under  Indian  law.  This  provision 
necessitates  a  close  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Bureaus  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Rec- 
lamation. The  law  further  provides  that  the 
development  of  the  land  will  be  a  function 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  December  1962  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment clarifying  the  responsibilities  of  the 
two  Bureaus  in  the  construction  of  the  Proj- 
ect was  approved. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  using  con- 
struction planning  information  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Is  responsible  for  ■ 
the  acquisition  of  construction  funds  from 
the  Congress.  These  funds  are  then  utilized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  design  and 
construct  the  major  project  works  down  to 
the  field  delivery  points. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  the  Project 
lands,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  Project  technicians  deter- 
mine the  location  of  the  field  deliveries  and 
their  capacities. 

AVAILABLE  FUNDS 


FisMi  year  Programed  Appropriated 

,964                               ..  Jl.  800. 000  Ji.sog'SSS 

Si 9.000.000  «.700,000 

!||| 12000.000  6.500.000 

.'^7 13.000.000  6.500.000 

il|I 18000.000  53X.OOO 

19M'I!'.i."I"^"-'.-"-----'-  20.000.000  3. 500.  OOP 

ToW 73.800.000  28.300,000 
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The  PreBldenfs  budget  meaaage  for  Flacal 
Tear  1970  contained  a  request  for  $3,500,000 
Baaed  on  the  ratio  of  funds  expended  for 
project  ooet,  the  Project  is  16%  complete. 

Should  the  funding  level  approach  the 
programming  level  It  Is  poealble  to  deliver 
water  to  the  first  Irrigable  unit  of  approxi- 
mately 10.000  acres  in  1977  and  complete  the 
Project  about  1987, 

Construction  is  essentially  complete  over 
the  first  13  mile  reach  below  Navajo  Dam. 
This  includes  two  tunnels — 2  miles  and  6 
miles  long;  three  siphons — 0  26  miles.  0.40 
miles  and  1.55  miles  long  and  approximately 
3.4  miles  of  canal.  Cutter  Reservoir  0.8  miles 
long  to  be  formed  by  an  earth-fllled  dam 
has  not  been  constructed. 


PlJlNS    FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

All  lands  encompassed  by  the  Project  will 
be  Navajo  Tribal  lands.  There  will  be  no  lands 
In  private  ownership  within  the  Project, 
either  Indian  or  non-Indian.  The  planning 
for  the  development  of  the  Project  has  com- 
menced as  a  Joint  effort  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  talcing  into 
consideration  the  interest  of  other  groups 
and  Individuals.  The  impact  of  the  Project 
will  be  far-flung  In  the  Pour-Comers  area 
and  will  have  a  t>earing  on  many  g  oups 
other  than  the  Navajo  people. 

In  July  1967  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
satabllahed  a  project   ofBce   in   Parmlngton. 
New   Mejlco.    It    is    now   staffed    with    three 
planning   technicians   and    a   secretary.   The 
principal  purpose  of  this  ofHce  Is  to  develop 
proposals  for  the  total  development  of  the 
Project.  These  plans  are  developed  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Navajo  Tribal  officials.  Every 
effort  Is  made  to  Insure  that  the  plans  In- 
clude  the  desires  and   requirements  of   the 
Navajo  people  The  development  of  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  Project  are  being  con- 
sidered,   along    with    following   components: 
Land  acquisition,  cropping  systems,  market- 
ing  needs,    produce   processing,    community 
development  and  training    In  an  area  some 
40  miles  square,  such  as  will  encompass  the 
Irrigation  project,  and  in  which  large  num- 
bers  of   people   win   be   employed.    It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  necessity  for 
at  least  one  or  more  new  communities  exists. 
Numbers    and    kinds    of    service    operations 
needed    by    the    community    will    be    deter- 
mined,   as   will   locations   of   the   processing 
plants  either  In  the  new  local  community,  or 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Project  in  an  estab- 
lished town.  Plans  must  be  made  leading  to 
timely  construction  of  utility  systems,  hous- 
ing  and    roads   systems   Including   farm-to- 
market  and  farm  operational  roads  through- 
out the  Project. 

The  most  Important  element  Is  human  de- 
velopment. For  the  present  young  genera- 
tion of  Navajo  people  and  the  future  Nava- 
Jos  that  will  be  Involved  on  the  Project, 
training  In  agriculture  and  Its  related  fields 
Is  of  paramount  importance.  Skills  needed 
on  the  Project  must  be  determined  and  com- 
pared with  existing  skills  so  that  appropriate 
training  programs  can  be  Initiated.  This 
planning  Is  being  coordinated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Aflairs  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  with 
that  of  the  Navaho  Community  College,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  and  other  Institu- 
tions. 

The  emphasis  on  agriculture  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin  In  general,  and  on  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Irrigation  Project  In  particular,  led  to 
a  concentrated  effort  to  establish  a  Branch 
Experiment  Station  in  the  Parmlngton.  New 
Mexico  area.  A  request  for  such  a  Branch 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  sup- 
plemented by  petitions  signed  by  more  than 
3.000  people  throughout  the  area  In  and  sur- 
rounding the  Project.  The  proposal  was  the 
Joint  undertaking  of  a  steering  committee  of 
leading  clUzens   representing   all   phases   of 


agriculture  in  San  Juan  County    New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

The  Branch  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion m  San  Juan  County  wlU  provide  the 
research  and  education  to  aid  the  people  in 
San  Juan  County  m  the  techniques  of  irri- 
gated farming.  The  station  will  give  the  ans- 
wers to  the  problems  that  will  face  farmers 

^m»^>,!I!i*    ^.°*"    *''*°    ^'K^"    production 
through  irrigation.  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
concurred  in  the  belief  that  an  experiment 
station  was  essential   to  the  well  being  of 
the   area   as   did    the   Navajo   Tribe.    Conse- 
quently, funds  in  the  amount  of  some  $280  - 
000    were    forthcoming    from    the    State    of 
New   Mexico    for   the   establishment    of   the 
station,  and  land  was  provided  by  the  Nava- 
jo Tribe  for  a  period  of  65  years  for  use  by 
the  San  Juan   Branch   Agricultural   Experi- 
ment Station.  These  253.75  acres  are  locVted 
approximately    seven     miles     southwest     of 
F^rmlngton  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  and 
are  Included  within  the  gravity  lands  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project.  The  experi- 
ment station  plant  has  been  constructed  and 
staffed.  SufHclent  land  has  been  subjugated 
to  accommodate  available  water  supply 

Plantings  of  various  fruit  trees  and  grape- 
vines have  been  made.  Water  to  the  experi- 
ment station  site  Is  temporarily  b^ng 
pumped    through   a   six-Inch   pipeline   from 

limits  irrigation  activities  at  the  station  to 
some  40  acres,  pending  delivery  of  water  to 
this  unit  of  land  through  the  main  dlstrlbu- 
Pr^olecf*™  °^  **"'  ^""""^^  ^°'''*°  Irrlgauon 
When  an  irrigation  projects  within  the 
San  Juan  Basin  are  fully  developed.  San 
Juan   County  will   contain   the   largest   Irrl- 

InH  nH^""*!  *°  ^^  ^^^  °'  New  Mexico, 
and  win  rank  among  the  top  30  counties  In 
the  Nation  in  irrigated  acreage.  The  215.000 
irrigated  acres  in  the  Basin,  of  which  110  630 
comprise  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Prol- 

fn  ;.r"a?*  °"«-«f"»  °f  the  irrigated  acreage 
in  the  State,  and  County  win  contain  over 
five   times   Its   present   amount   of   irrigated 
land.   The   present   irrigated   acreage  in   the 
San  Juan  Basin  Is  some  38,800  acres  The  full 
development   of   the   Navajo   Indian   Irriga- 
tion Project  will  generate  some  8.841  Jobs  of 
which  6.626  can  be  Navajo.  The  total  annual 
payroll   associated   with   all   phases   of   agri- 
culture is  estimated   at  approximately  $42  - 
000.000  of  which  about  $33,000,000  can  accrue 
l°u  rj'^°.,^^^^^-  "^^  ^'^26  Jobs  that  can  be 
filled  by  NavaJos  will  provide  Improved  livine 
conditions  for  some  30.000  Navajo  people  The 
Navajo    Indian    Irrigation    Project    will    in- 
crease the  annual  value  of  crops  within  the 
san  Juan  Basin  from  the  present  $7  000  000 
to  an  estimated  $28,000,000.   It   is  expected 
that  the  result  of  agricultural  research  will 
Increase  crop  values  to  $35,000,000  annuallv 
The  expanded  agricultural  Industry  will  ef- 
fect the  economy  of  the  area  by  producing  a 
livelihood  from  agriculture  for  22.000  persons 
and  will  produce  over  13.000  non-agrlculturai 
Jobs,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  some  $19  000  - 
000.   This  expansion   will   include   some    175 
new  retell  stores,  over  500  new  professional 
men  and  retaU  sales  of  approxlmatelv  $23  - 
000.000.  When  all  Industries  affected  "by  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  are  included 
the  Basin  economy  should  be  Increased  by  ap- 
proximately $86,000,000  per  year. 

We  believe  that  there  will  be  employm»nt 
opportunities  for  all  Interested  Navajo  people 
within  the  farming— processing  complex  We 
further  believe  that  there  will  be  an  cppor- 
tunity  for  practically  any  and  all  skills  and 
professions  to  be  applied. 

It  Is  not  too  early  for  Navajo  students  to 
set  their  educational  goals  tow  ard  careers  on 
the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project.  Quali- 
fied individuals  should  experience  no  diffi- 
culty    in    securing    employment    following 
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completion  of  their  education  prior  to  the 
operational  phase  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irri- 
gation Project.  Experience  thus  gained  will 
make  them  more  valuable  to  the  Proiert 
operation.  ■*  " 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  the 
Navajo  irrigation  project  was  authorized 
in  1962.  with  construction  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  1969.  it  is  now  only  16 
percent  completed.  At  the  rate  of  funding 
included  in  the   1970  budget  estimate 
completion  of  the  project  will  not  be 
achieved  until  1995.  Completion  of  this 
project  will  greatly  enhance  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Navajos.  We  must  set 
this  as  a  top  priority  item  to  be  properly 
and  promptly  funded  and  constructed  I 
thank  the  Members  for  their  attention 
consideration,    and    support    of    these 
vitally  important  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington     Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  biU  back  to 
the  House,  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation   that   the   amendment 
be    agreed    to    and    that    the    bill     as 
amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose-  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  12781)   making  ap- 
propnations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  biU  and  amendment  thereto  to 
final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  cuorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  ab- 
'^  "t  ^fpnibers.  and  the  Clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

'■-^0  f'lrst'on  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  399,  nays  6,  not  voting  27,  as 
follows: 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ardrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betta 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BiatnlK 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bovc 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
BurUson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 

Bush 
Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Catlery 

Cahill 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughim 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Drllenback 

Denney 

Dcrrls 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dlckir.Eon 

Dingell 


(Roll  No.  115] 

YEAS— 399 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DuUki 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Kckhardt 

Mmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 


Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggctt 
Ler.non 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
isawaruti.  /"-       Long,  Md. 
Edwards,  Calif-  Lowensteln 
Edwards,  La.       Lujan 


Ellberg 

Erlenbcrn 

Escb. 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foremen 
Fountain 
Prase r 
Frellnghuysen 

Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallfianakls 
Oarmatz 
Gavdos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrlfHn 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 


Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Masa. 

HelstOEkl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrt; 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kvl 

Kyros 


Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskin 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
NelEcn 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poaee 
Podell 

PofT 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

R?ld.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 


Rivers 

Slack 

Vlgorlto 

Roberts 

Smith,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

RoblEon 

Smith.  Iowa 

Waldle 

Rodlno 

Smith,  NY. 

Wampler 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Snyder 

Watklns 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Springer 

Watson 

Ronan 

Stafford 

Watts 

Rooney,  NY. 

Staggenj 

Welcker 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stanton 

Whalen 

Rostenkowskl 

Steed 

Whalley 

Roth 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

White 

Roudebush 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Whliehurst 

Roybal 

Stephens 

Whltten 

Ruppe 

Stokes 

Widnall 

Ruth 

Stubblefleld 

Wiggins 

Ryan 

Stuckey 

Williams 

St  Germain 

Sullivan 

Wilson.  Bob 

St  Onge 

Symington 

WUson. 

Sandman 

Taft 

CharleaH. 

Satterfleld 

Talcott 

Winn 

Saylor 

Taylor 

Wold 

Schadeberg 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wolff 

Scherle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wright 

Scheuer 

Thompson,  Ga 

Wvatt 

Schneebeli 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Wydler 

Schwengel 

Thomson.  Wis 

Wylle 

Scott 

Tlernan 

Wyman 

Sebellus 

Udall 

Yates 

Shipley 

tJllman 

Yatron 

Shrlver 

Utt 

Young 

Sikes 

Van  Deerlin 

Zablockl 

Slsk 

Vander  Jagt 

Zion 

Skubitz 

Vanik 

NAYS— « 

Zwacb 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Hastings 

Blaggl 

Hall 

Hogan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Ashley 

Dorn 

Lipscomb 

Hoggs 

Gallagher 

McCulloch 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Halpern 

Miller.  Calif. 

Carey 

Hawkins 

Morse 

Cellar 

Hubert 

OKonskt 

Clay 
Culver 

Howard 

Powell 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Davis,  Oa. 

Klrwan 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

Kuykendall 

Tunney 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    Clei 

k  announced 

the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Broyhlll 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  OKonski. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   'H.  DOC.  91-141) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 


read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
oldest  of  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies, has  jurisdiction  over  17,000  car- 
riers— rail  and  motor,  water  and  pipe- 
line, express  companies  and  freight  for- 
warders Its  decisions  help  shape  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  system. 

But,  as  important  as  the  Commission 
is.  as  extensive  as  its  jurisdiction  is,  it 
is  hampered  by : 

1.  Lack  of  continuity:  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  serves  only  a  year, 
selected  by  annual  rotation  from  among 
the  eleven  Commissioners.  In  no  other 
major  Federal  regulatory  agency  is  the 
President  without  the  power  to  desig- 
nate the  Chairman. 

2.  Lack  of  leadership:  The  Chairman 
does  not  have  vested  in  him  by  law  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  Commission.  As  a  result  there  is 
no  firm  and  clear  legal  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  Commission's 
day-to-day  affairs. 

To  change  this  situation.  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  Congress  today  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1969,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

1.  CONTINUITY 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  the  Commission's 
spokesman,  its  key  link  to  other  agen- 
cies and  the  industry,  the  supervisor  of 
its  staff,  and  director  of  its  internal  op- 
erations. Yet  today,  despite  the  need 
for  sustained  leadership,  the  Chairman 
of  this  agency  serves  only  one  year.  I 
know  of  no  modern  business  that  would 
tolerate  the  practice  of  annually  rotat- 
ing its  chief  executive. 

To  provide  the  necessary  continuity 
of  leadership  in  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mission's administrative  affairs.  /  pro- 
pose that  the  President  be  authorized  to 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  among  its  members.  This  prin- 
ciple of  good  management  has  already 
been  taken  with  respect  to  most  other 
major  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The 
time  has  come  to  apply  it  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

2.    LEADERSHIP 

The  administrative  powers  of  the 
Chairman  must  be  strengthened. 

In  1961,  the  Commission  delegated  its 
administrative  powers  to  its  Chairman. 
However,  unless  and  until  the  adminis- 
trative powers  are  vested  in  the  Chair- 
man by  law,  statutory  authority  will 
remain  dispersed  among  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Almost  20  years  ago  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission emphasized  that  'Administra- 
tion by  a  plural  executive  is  universally 
regarded  as  inefficient."  It  then  recom- 
mended that  all  administrative  responsi- 
bility be  assigned  the  chairman  of  these 
regulatory  agencies. 

That  recommendation  is  as  sound  to- 
day as  it  was  then.  It  has  already  been 
applied  to  almost  every  other  major  Fed- 
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end  regulatory  agency.  /  propose  that 
administrative  authority  he  vested  in  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Connmissiorn. 

In  sum,  the  reorganization  plan  pro- 
vides continuity  of  leadership  and  vests 
responsibility  for  internal  administrative 
functions  In  a  chairman  designated  by 
the  President,  with  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  the  Commission  retains  full  control 
over  policy  and  the  direction  of  its  regu- 
latory programs.  This  does  not  affect  the 
statutory  provisions  governing  the  exer- 
cise of  quasi-legislative  and  quasi- judi- 
cial powers  by  the  Commission  and  its 
employees  to  whom  it  has  delegated  the 
responsibility  of  hearing  and  deciding 
cases. 

Each  reorganization  included  in  the 
plan  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is  respon- 
sive to  section  901(  a )  ( D ,  'to  promote  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more 
effective  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions, 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of 
the  public  business;"  and  section  901 
ra>  '2n"""to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Government  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable."  This  plan  will 
help  achieve  those  ends. 

This  plan  should  result  in  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Commission  To 
itemize  or  aggregate  resulting  expendi- 
ture reductions  under  the  plan  is  not 
practicable.  I  shall  continue  to  explore 
other  ways  to  make  the  Commission 
structure  more  effective. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress permit  this  necessary  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  become  effective. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  22,  1969. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  TAX 
RELIEF 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
HAVE  POWER  TO  DESIGNATE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
"Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
President  Nixon's  proposal  that  he  has 
the  power  to  designate  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is 
one  that  makes  good  sense. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
staff  member  with  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  ICC  will  adhere  to 
the  view  that  the  Commission  should 
have  a  strong  Chairman.  There  should 
be  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm,  and  under 
the  present  system  of  a  rotating  chair- 
manship we  cannot  be  assured  of  this 
The  weight  of  logic  also  supports  the 
Presidents  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
administraUve  powers  of  the  ICC  Chair- 
man. At  present  the  ICC  has  no  adminis- 
trative cohesion.  This  is  a  situation  that 
must  be  remedied. 

Mr  ^)eaker,  it  is  my  expectation  that 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee will  have  no  cause  to  object  to 
President  Nixon's  Reorganization  Plan 

No.  1. 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman St  Germain  and  I  have  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  100 
Members  of  Congress  a  bill  which  will 
provide  tax  relief  to  milUons  of  working 
men  and  women  of-  our  country. 

Our  bill  would  benefit  all  persons  who 
earn  more  than  $1,200  by  providing  them 
an  additional  tax  exemption  of  $600  over 
and  above  what  is  now  available. 

Over  a  third  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  have  sponsored  bills  to  increase 
the  personal  exemptions  across  the  board 
for  all  persons  including  dependents.  The 
majority  of  these  bills  increase  the  ex- 
emptions to  $1,200  for  each  person,  the 
taxpayer  and  each  of  his  dependents. 

While  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  this  increase  for  aU  dependents  is 
highly  justified  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  stiU  I  believe  that  there  is  little 
chance  such  a  bill  can  be  expected  to  be 
acted  upon  by  this  House  because  of  its 
high  cost  in  terms  of  loss  of  revenues. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  lower  our  objectives  to  that  which 
is  immediately  attainable  we  shall  miss 
this  opportunity  to  provide  the  average 
working  family  the  tax  reUef  that  it  so 
desperately  wants  and  needs. 

With  the  passage  of  the  10-percent 
surtax  by  the  House  and  the  possibility 
of  some  action  to  clo.se  loopholes,  unless 
we  move  with  equal  determination  I  be- 
lieve we  shaU  forfeit  this  chance  to  in- 
clude in  this  ta.x  package  some  tax  relief 
for  those  who  are  hardest  hit  by  higher 
taxes  and  higher  prices.  This  is  not  in 
any  way  to  reduce  our  drive  for  sig- 
nificant tax  reform  which  we  hope  will 
bring  additional  needed  dollars  into  the 
Treasury.  But  we  do  believe  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief  and  it  is  this  latter  purpose 
which  we  seek  to  accomplish  vrith  our  bill 
today. 

In  discussing  our  bill  with  staff  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  I  am  advised 
that  its  cost  is  estimated  at  $4  billion, 
far  less  than  if  we  sought  an  across-the- 
board  increase  for  all  including  depend- 
ents. 

This  bill  has  the  advantage  of  provid- 
ing instant  tax  reduction  for  millions  of 
working  men  and  women,  single  as  well 
as  married.  If  both  husband  and  wife 
work,  both  would  have  the  benefit  of  a 
double   exemption   or   $2,400   for   both. 
Each   dependent   child   would  still   re- 
ceive the  present  $600  exemption.  Thus 
If  such  a  family  had  3  children  the  basic 
tax  exempt  income  would  be  $4,200  per 
year.  In  addition  the  family  could  claim 
the   standard    or   itemized    deductions. 
Most  families  to  be  helped  by  this  bill 
would  have  purchased  homes  and  would 
likely  use  the  long   form   and   itemize 
their  deductions.  For  families  who  use 
the   short    form,    the   recently   House- 
passed  surtax  ^'il!  proviriing  for  the  low 
income  allowance  of  $1,100  standard  de- 
duction for  each  family  unit,  would  raise 


the  tax  exempt  earnings  for  this  family 
for  two  working  parents  and  three  chil- 
dren to  $5,300.  The  current  law  only  pro- 
vides $3,700  tax-exempt  Income  for  the 
family  who  files  a  short  form.  The 
House-passed  surtax  bill  would  allow 
only  $4,100. 

The  Increased  tax  relief  of  our  bill  is 
obvious  and  its  real  virtue  Is  that  it  helps 
those  who  seek  to  help  themselves  by 
work. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  has  great  merit 
and  I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  of  this 
House  to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this 
blU.  The  taxpayers  of  this  country  will 
be  Indebted  to  you  for  your  support  of 
their  cause. 


AIR  TRAVEL  GROWTH  RATE 
SLOWED 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finan- 
cial pages  of  the  newspapers  recently 
have  forecast  nothing  but  gloom  for  the 
scheduled  airline  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  not  only  true  In  the  al- 
ready heavily  overcrowded  International 
field  but  among  our  domestic  carriers  as 
well. 

We  were  all  shocked  and  surprised  one 
day  last  week  when  Pan  American  World 
Airways  did  not  pay  stockholders  divi- 
dends for  the  first  time  since  1941.  Yet. 
when  we  consider  all  the  competition  Pan 
American  has  on  top  of  it  and  not  only 
from  foreign-fiag  lines  we  might  wonder 
why  the  dividend  payments  were  not 
halted  earlier. 

I  hope,  but  I  sincerely  doubt,  that  our 
other  air  carriers,  experiencing  higher 
operating  costs  than  could  ever  be  im- 
agined and  excessive  competition,  will 
not  be  forced  to  withhold  dividend  pay- 
ments, and  even  worse,  commence  em- 
ployee layoffs. 

We  of  the  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  are  watching  very  closely  the 
continuing  developments  in  the  air 
transport  industry  and  we  are  worried. 
We  hope  that  the  CAB  is  watching  also 
and  is  likewise  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article.  "Air  Travel  Growth  Rate  Slowed 
in  June  and  May  Continue  To  Taper.  Air- 
lines Say,"  as  published  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

The  article  follows: 
Am  Travel  Growth  Rate  Slowed  m  June  and 
May  Continue  To  Taper.  Airlines  Say 
While  three  Astronauts  hurtle  through 
space  to  the  moon.  Americana  left  back  on 
earth  are  seemingly  becoming  less  eager  to 
fly. 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  nation's  do- 
mestic trunk  airlines  indicate  the  growth  In 
passenger  traffic  volume  slowed  conalderably 
in  June  from  the  pace  of  earlier  this  year. 

The  year  1969,  observes  a  spokesman  for 
Trans  World  Airlines  In  New  York,  "appears 
to  be  (the  period)  In  which  encouraging 
growth  rates  experienced  by  the  domestic 
Industry  between  :  962  and  1967  are  taperlne 
significantly." 

And  the  rate  may  continue  to  shrink.  "The 
conservative  economic  forecast  for  1970  would 
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suggest  that  we  may  have  attained  a  period 
of  tnpKVi  growth,"  TWA  declares. 

To  TWA,  "The  high  rates  of  Inflation,  plus 
the  incipient  economic  slowdown,  appear  to 
be  discouraging  to  both  business  and  pleasure 
travel  "  Eastern  Air  Lines,  also  of  New  Tork, 
agrees  "people  haven't  been  spending  so 
freely  and  traveling  as  often."  Other  reasons 
cited  by  domestic  carriers  are  labor  dllBcul- 
Ues,  Increased  competition  and  traffic  con- 
gestion at  major  airports. 

In  all,  six  of  the  nation  s  11  domestic  trunk 
airlines'  have  reported  so  far  that  their 
domertlc  passenger  gains  narrowed  in  June 
from  earlier  In  the  year.  Besides  Eastern  and 
TWA  the«  are  the  BranlfT  Airways  division 
of  Llng-Temco-Vought  Inc.,  OonUnenUl  Alr- 
Unee  United  Air  Lines  and  Western  Air  Lines 
National  Airlines  said  its  rate  of  increase 
expanded  slightly.  Delta  Air  Lines  said  It 
experienced  no  slowdown  In  June.  American 
Airlines  posted  a  sharp  Improvement  last 
month,  but  It  had  been  crippled  by  a  strike 
for  21  days  during  the  first  quarter. 

Northeast  Airlines  and  Northwest  Airlines 
have  yet  to  report. 

The  gains  of  earlier  this  year  were  sub- 
stantial. According  to  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, a  Washington-based  trade  group, 
the  11  trunk  carriers  had  lifted  passenger 
traffic  11%  m  the  first  five  months  of  1969 
from  the  1968  level  That  traffic  through  May 
totaled  34.48  billion  revenue  passenger  miles, 
representing  the  number  of  paying  pas- 
sengers carried  times  the  number  of  miles 
flown.  May's  gain  alone  was  14.6%. 

The  association  Is  expected  to  report  its 
June  totals  within  a  week. 

For  the  airlines  hit  by  the  smaller  traffic 
gains  the  shriveling  growth  rate  is  a  double 
blow  Even  during  the  sharper  passenger  rises 
of  earlier  this  year,  most  domestic  air  carriers 
were  adding  new  equipment  faster  than  they 
were  booking  passengers  to  fill  the  seate. 

In  May  according  to  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, paying  passengers  filled  only 
47  8%  of  all  seats  on  the  11  domestic  trunk 
carriers,  off  sharply  from  the  53%  average 
of  all  last  year. 

What's  more,  according  to  some  airlines,  a 
significant  percentage  of  those  seats  are  be- 
ing filled  by  passengers  paying  promotional 
cutrate  fares,  a  pricing  poUcy  that  leads  to 
lower  yields  for  each  passenger  carried. 

United,  the  nation's  biggest  air  carrier, 
cited  such  promotional  fares  Monday  to  ex- 
plain why  the  line's  average  revenue  per  pas- 
senger mile  declined  1.2%  in  the  first  half 
from  the  1968  level  to  5.13  cents,  despite  a 
3  8%  average  fare  Increase  In  late  February. 
United  did  better  than  some  In  the  June 
slowdown.  Its  revenue  passenger  mile  gain 
narrowed  to  7%  in  June  from  the  20%  rise 
posted  during  the  full  first  half,  the  com- 
panv  said  In  Chicago. 

BranlfT '8  domestic  traffic  gain  shrank  to 
3%  in  June,  compared  with  14.6%  gato  In 
the  half,  because  of  general  business  con- 
dlUons  and  new  competition  on  fUghts  to 
the  Northwest,  the  company  explained  in 
Dallas. 

TWA's  Increase  In  domestic  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  declined  to  3.5%,  far  sUmmer 
than  the  14.1%  gain  of  the  fuU  half.  At 
Eastern,  the  gain  narrowed  to  9.7%  from  12% 
due  in  part  to  "fewer  draftees  moving  be- 
tween military  camps  In  the  East."  Then, 
too,  the  line  added,  air  congestion  In  the 
Northeast  may  have  frightened  some  travel- 
ers away  from  air  travel. 

Two  carriers  based  In  Los  Angeles  man- 
aged to  hold  onto  most  of  their  earlier  gains. 
Continental  said  its  June  volume  gain  eased 
to  23.5%;  Its  first  half  gam  was  27.9%. 
Western's  rise  eased  to  11.1%  In  June.  For 
the  half  It  was  13.9%.  "The  airline  Industry 
as  a  whole,"  explamed  a  Western  spokesman, 
"Is  finding  that  air  travel  Isn't  growing  as 


fast  M  In  previous  years,  but  we  have  no 
specific  reasons  for  It  other  than  capability 
has  outstrlpjjed  demand." 

National  said  In  Miami  It  Improved  Its  per- 
formance In  Jime,  posted  a  6%  gain  from  the 
year-before  month  while  volume  for  the  full 
half  was  up  only  5%.  But  National's  opera- 
tions were  cut  about  26%  (or  several  days 
in  January  because  of  a  labor  dispute. 

At  American,  June  Uafflc  was  up  7.1  % ,  con- 
trasted with  a  2.8%  decline  for  the  full  first 
half;  but,  again,  a  strike  from  Feb.  27  to 
March  19  was  held  accountable. 

American,  reporting  lu  first  half  earnings 
said  the  strike  crippled  operations  in  the  first 
quarter  and  'due  to  the  pattern  of  advance 
bookings  in  the  airline  Industry."  the  walk- 
out continued  to  depress  traffic  In  the  second 
quarter. 

As  a  result  American's  earnings  fell  In  the 
second  quarter  to  »13.1  million,  or  64  cents  a 
common  share,  for  almost  14.5  million,  or 
72  cents  a  share,  a  year  before.  First  half 
eswnings  sank  to  $688,000.  or  3  cenU  a  share, 
from  almost  »17  million,  or  84  cents  a  share, 
a  year  before. 

Delta,  lor  its  pert,  said  it  doesn't  see  any 
sign  of  a  leveling-off  in  traffic  volume.  "The 
Government  is  certainly  trying  to  slow  down 
the  economy,  and  If  it  does  we  would  be  af- 
fected like  everybody  else,  but  so  far  it  hasn't 
been  able  to  do  it."  a  spokesman  in  Atlanta 
said. 

International  carriers  haven't  avoided  the 
passenger  slowdown.  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  which  handles  only  foreign  traffic, 
said  Its  revenue  passenger  mileage  eased  .2% 
in  June  while  volume  In  the  full  half  was 
up  6.9%. 

A  Pan  American  spokesman  contended, 
thouigh.  that  a  "good  portion  of  our  traffic" 
was  diverted  to  other  carriers  because  of 
contract  negotiations  with  pilots,  steward- 
esses and  mechanics.  'Many  people  and  travel 
agents  got  Jittery  there  would  be  a  strike." 
he  said  The  airline,  further,  has  had  to  face 
Increased  competition  on  Caribbean  runs, 
the  Pan  Am  spokesman  said. 


GROUP  CHARTER  PRIVILEGE 
ABUSED 


(Mr.  HAYS,  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks to  the  House  on  July  9.  1969,  re- 
garding mistreatment  by  Overseas  Na- 
tional Airways.  I  referred  to  two  arti- 
cles from  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  make  these 
articles  a  part  of  the  Record. 
Flight  Turbulence:  Oroup  Charters  Boom, 
BUT    Some    CRmcs   Claim    the   Prtvilece 
Is  Abused — Airlines  and  the  CAB  Charge 
Groups     Include     Outsiders     on     Cheap 
Trips    to    Europe — Do    the    LrrrLE    Old 
Ladies  Ski? 

(By  Norman  Sklarewltz) 
San  Francisco.— Holly  Noble  Is  an  avid 
tennis  player,  but  when  It  comes  to  soccer 
she  doesn't  know  a  comer  kick  from  a  trap. 
Nevertheless,  last  winter  she  Joined  the 
Scots  Soccer  Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  last 
month  she  accompanied  the  group  on  a 
charter  flight  to  England. 

The  round-trip,  charter  flight  on  a  Jet  cost 
Mrs  Noble  only  $245— and  that's  why  she 
Joined  the  soccer  club.  The  fare  on  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  airline  would  have  been 
$1090  first  class  and  $590  tourist  class. 

The  bargain  pleased  Mrs.  Noble,  Just  as  It 
will  please  most  of  the  800,000  to  900,000 
other  Americans  who  will  be  taking  low-cost 


charter  fUghts  to  Europe  this  vacaUon  sea- 
son But  it  doesnt  make  the  regularly  sched- 
uled airlines  happy,  and  they're  kicking  up 
a  fuss.  As  a  result.  Government  authorities 
are  cracking  down  on  some  flying  groups 
that  regulators  say  lack  "affinity"— dental  as- 
sociations whose  members  aren't  dentists, 
for  Instance.  The  Government  has  forced 
last-minute  cancelation  of  some  flights. 

Only  groups  with  affinity  are  legally  en- 
titled to  take  advantage  of  low-cost  charter 
flights,  and  officials  of  regular  airlines  claim 
they  have  no  complaints  about  this  legiti- 
mate use.  But  they  maintain,  and  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  agrees,  that  some  peo- 
ple—especially travel  agents  who  put  to- 
gether groups— are  Increasingly  abusing  the 
privileges. 

THE  LTTTLE  OLD  LADIES 

••You  see  too  many  little  old  ladles  getting 
abroad  on  the  trips  offered  by  the  Par  West 
Ski  Association."  complains  one  airline  exec- 
utive. (An  official  of  the  30,000-member  ski 
group  concedes  not  all  members  are  skiers. 
"All  you  have  to  do  Is  be  a  person  and  pay 
your  dues,"  she  says.  She  adds,  "We  have  a 
lot  of  European-born  members"  who  joined 
Just  for  the  flights.) 

Executives  at  the  charter  airlines  say  they 
don't  know  if  those  little  old  ladles  are  real- 
ly skiers,  and  they  say  It  Isn't  their  business 
to  investigate  every  passenger.  AU  they  have 
to  do,  they  say.  Is  make  sure  the  club  they 
carry  wasn't  formed  merely  to  take  advan- 
tage of  charter  rates.  Even  that,  says  a  char- 
ter airline  president,  "is  an  administrative 
nightmare."  Other  executives  say  that  aU 
they  know  Is  that  they  offer  good  prices  and 
that  business  Is  better  than  ever. 

Indeed  they  do,  and  indeed  it  Is.  A  New 
York-to-London-and-back  ticket  on  a  char- 
ter flight  costs  as  little  ae  $130.  compared 
with  a  minimum  of  $300  for  an  economy 
ticket  on  a  regvUariy  scheduled  line.  The 
800  000-plus  people  who  will  take  charter 
flights  to  Europe  this  vacation  season  com- 
pare with  about  700,000  In  the  April- 
through-September  season  of  1968  and  about 
550  000  the  year  before  that.  The  biggest 
of  the  13  U.S.  charter  carriers,  California- 
based  Worid  Airways,  has  a  15-Jet  fleet  that 
is  larger  than  the  Jet  fleets  of  such  major 
foreign  carriers  as  Swissair,  Iberia  and 
Sabena. 

WHAT  IS  AFFINITIt 

But  business  won't  be  quite  as  good  this 
vear  as  some  airlines  had  anticipated.  In 
March,  the  CAB  canceled  20  European 
charter  flights  scheduled  by  one  group  on  the 
ground  that  It  sold  tickets  to  the  gener^ 
public.  Late  last  week,  20  flights  scheduled 
by  a  California  group  were  canceled  for  the 
same  reason.  Within  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
agency  plans  to  conduct  closed  hearings  in 
Los  Angeles  Into  indications  of  numerous 
charter-group  violations  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  hearings  will  be  aimed  primarily 
at  travel  clubs  that  may  have  been  formed 
only  for  the  purpose  of  selling  air-charter 
tickets  to  the  general  public,  CA  officials  say. 

The  cancelations  upset  ticket  buyers,  who 
suddenly  have  their  vacations  ruined,  and 
sometimes  are  embarrassing  to  the  airline.  A 
case  in  point:  Trans  International  Airlines, 
a  seven-Jet  carrier  based  in  Oakland,  recently 
had  to  cancel  three  charter  flights  because 
the  CA  ruled  that  the  groups  to  be  carried 
had  no  afflnltv.  The  grounded  passengers 
were  all  shareholders  of  Transameric*  Corp., 
the  airline's  parent. 

Just  what  constitutes  affinity  Is  difficult  to 
say  The  Government  says  that  bemg  Presby- 
terians isn't  enough  to  qualify  a  group  for 
charter  air  rates,  but  being  members  of  a 
Greek  Orthodox  lay  group  or  of  a  specific 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  Is  enough  to  con- 
stitute affinity,  the  CAB  has  held. 
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The  way  to  end  this  confusion,  says  Olenn 
A.  Cramer,  president  of  Trans  International. 
Is  to  let  anyone  fly  on  a  charter  flight  with- 
out belonging  to  any  special  club.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Air  Transport  Association,  a 
trade  group  comprising  regularly  scheduled 
lines,  disagrees.  A  spokesman  says  the  move 
advocated  by  Mr.  Cramer  would  result  in 
"virtually  scheduled"  cut-rate  service. 
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that  line  for  letting  it  bring  back  some  over- 
sized souvenirs — caskets. 


SOME    STATISTICS 

The  people  at  the  charter  lines  and  the 
men  at  the  scheduled  lines  don't  waste  kind 
words  on  each  other.  One  airline  official  calls 
the  charter  lines  "pirates."  The  scheduled 
lines  say  their  rivals  have  the  advantage  of 
being  assured  of  profitable  operations  be- 
cause the  sponsoring  group  guarantees  It  will 
pay  for  every  seat  on  the  plane.  In  contrast, 
some  scheduled  Jetliners  make  the  Atlantic 
crossing  with  a  handful  of  passengers. 

For  their  part,  the  supplemental  carriers 
say  they  don't  know  why  the  scheduled  lines 
are  complaining.  They  say  they  don't  pirate 
passengers  but  rather  take  people  who  other- 
wise couldn't  afford  to  make  the  trip.  They 
say  that  the  scheduled  lines  have  80%  of 
the  transatlantic  business  and  that  the 
supplemental  lines'  share  Is  not  Increasing 
( though  the  supplemental  lines  have  an 
amazing  70"^^  share  of  the  West  Coast-to- 
Europt  business ) ,  The  charter  lines  also 
jnali\taln  that  the  scheduled  lines  are  free 
to  compete  by  offering  low-cost  charter  them- 
selves. 

This  last  point  Is  subject  to  qualification, 
however.  A  scheduled  airline  can't  sell  a 
charter  to  any  group  that  has  more  than 
20.000  members,  nor  can  It  combine  two  or 
more  groups  on  a  single  flight.  (Charter  lines 
can  take  up  to  three  groups  one  one  plane.) 
The  regular  carriers  also  are  limited  in  the 
total  number  of  charters  each  can  fly.  The 
scheduled  lines  hope  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ease  these  restrictions. 

And  when  they  do  make  charter  trips,  the 
regularly  scheduled  airlines  usually  can't 
match  the  rates  of  the  supplementary  car- 
riers. Most  rates  run  $50  to  $100  more  than 
those  of  the  chartered  lines  because  the 
charter  lines  cram  more  people  Into  their 
planes  and  have  less  overhead  at  the  airport 
and  the  office. 

But  some  travelers  say  the  extra  $50  or 
•100  is  worth  it.  One  charter  passenger  re- 
cently baci  from  a  trip  to  Europe  says  the 
food  was  terrible — "drled-out  chicken"  and 
"sandwiches  that  tasted  three  weeks  old" — 
and  another  traveler  says  that  "the  line-up 
at  the  bathrooms  gets  pretty  long  at  times." 
It's  easy  to  see  why.  On  big  Jets,  the  charter 
flights  carry  250  to  260  passengers,  compared 
with  214  In  an  all-tourist-class  Jet  run  by  a 
scheduled  airline. 

Other  persons  say  they  wouldn't  take  an- 
other charter  flight  whether  on  a  scheduled 
or  nonscheduled  airline.  Earlier  this  year, 
one  group  was  delayed  12  hours  In  taking  off 
from  Frankfurt,  Germany,  after  being  told 
there  would  be  a  "slight  delay."  In  such  sit- 
uations, a  charter  passenger  can't  switch  to 
another  carrier,  as  passengers  on  scheduled 
flights  often  can.  What's  more,  if  a  charter 
passenger  misses  this  plane,  he  generally 
loses  the  fare. 

Some  travelers  swear  by  the  charter  flighta, 
however.  They  say  the  flights  are  often  Just  a 
hlgh-altltude  party.  Drinks  are  sold  and  pas- 
sengers often  wander  through  the  plane  dur- 
ing the  flight  making  friends.  "It's  hard  to 
keep  people  in  their  seats,"  says  a  stewardess. 
Other  passengers  maintain  the  food  is  bet- 
ter than  that  served  on  scheduled  carriers' 
tourist  flights,  and  they  say  that  most  char- 
ters let  them  carry  50  to  55  pounds  of  bag- 
gage, in  contrast  to  the  strict  44-pound  limit 
Imposed  by  scheduled  airlines.  A  group  of 
125  Michigan  undertakers  who  traveled  to 
Curacao  on  Overseaa  National  Airways  praise 


IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  9,  1969] 

CAB  Is  Cracking  Down  on  Charter  Groups 

It  Says  Try  To  Evade  Board's  Restrictions 

Washington.— The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  cracking  down  on  groups  It  says  are 
trying  to  evade  the  board's  restrictions  on 
chartering  airplanes. 

The  result  could  be  some  last-minute  can- 
celations for  certain  air-charter  passengers. 
In  Its  latest  action^  the  CAB  denied  author- 
ity for  two  charter  airlines  to  operate  20 
transatlantic  flights  for  the  International 
Student  Affairs  Club,  a  California  group. 
Among  other  things,  the  group  apparently 
sold  charter  tickets  to  nonmembers,  the  CAB 
said.  The  board  has  canceled  several  charter 
flights  in  recent  months  for  similar  reasons. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  CAB  plans 
to  conduct  closed  hearings  in  Los  Angeles 
Into  indications  of  numerous  charter-group 
violations  in  Southern  California.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  aimed  primarily  at  certain  travel 
clubs  that  may  have  been  formed  only  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  air-charter  tickets  to 
the  general  public  CAB  officials  say. 

They  add  that  air-charter  abuses  by  such 
groups  involve  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
air-charter  business,  but  that  it  Isn't  known 
yet  precisely  how  widespread  such  abuses 
may  be. 

Under  CAB  regulations  charter  flights  are 
available  only  to  legitimate  groups  such  as 
social,  religious,  fraternal  or  business  organi- 
zations. These  groups  basically  can  reserve  an 
entire  plane  and  split  the  cost  among  their 
members.  As  a  result.  Individual  charter  fares 
can  be  40%  or  more  less  than  regular  fares 
for  the  same  trip.  Individuals,  or  groups 
formed  only  to  obtain  their  lower  fares,  aren't 
eligible  for  charter  flights. 

The  CAB  said  it  was  told  by  the  two  charter 
airlines  Involved  In  the  latest  case — American 
Flyers  Airline  and  Trajis  International  Air- 
lines, a  subsidiary  of  Transamerica  Corp. — 
that  the  proposed  charter  flights  for  the  In- 
ternational Student  Affairs  Club  were  illegal 
under  e.xlstlng  regulations.  The  carriers,  the 
CAB  said,  reported  that  the  student  group 
apparently  advertised  and  sold  charter 
tickets  to  the  general  public  and  that  the 
proposed  flights  might  Include  nonmembers. 
The  two  charter  carriers,  however,  re- 
quested that  the  proposed  flights  to  Europe 
from  Los  Angeles  be  granted  an  exemption 
from  the  rules.  They  noted,  in  pleas  filed  last 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  that  the  first  filght 
was  scheduled  to  depart  next  Friday.  The 
CAB  responded  that  the  airlines  should  have 
warned  passsengers  of  possible  cancelations 
before  the  airlines'  "Uth-hour  requests  for 
exemptions." 

CAB  Vice  Chairman  Robert  Murphy  dis- 
sented from  the  board's  three-to-one  deci- 
sion. He  also  recommended  a  review  of  cur- 
rent charter  regulations  "with  a  view  toward 
facilitating  the  proper  availability  of  such 
low-cost  services  to  the  public  .  .  .  with  less 
confusion,  doubt  and  last- minute  disap- 
pointments." 

It  was  the  second  time  this  year  that  the 
CAB  has  canceled  20  European  charter  flights 
by  one  group.  In  March,  a  club  named  Good- 
will Ambassadors  had  that  many  flights 
grounded  because  the  CAB  contended  that 
the  group  sold  Uckets  to  the  general  public. 
The  board  In  recent  months  also  has  can- 
celed several  Eiu-opean  flights  proposed  by 
Air  India,  and  three  of  five  European  flights 
requested  by  Trans  International  for  stock- 
holders of  Transamerica,  Its  own  parent 
company. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  CAB  ruled  that 
Transamerica  shareholders  lack  the  proper 
"aflinlty"  to  quallfiy  as  a  charterworthy 
group.  The  board  hasn't  ruled  on  a  complaint 


by  Pan  American  World  Airways,  challenging 
the  legality  of  a  proposed  charter  flight  by 
Overseas  National  Airways  for  a  group  called 
the  International  Order  of  Old  Bastards. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE   1970'S 
TOWARD  A  STRATEGY  OF  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  am  today  filing  a  report  on  "New 
Directions  for  the  1970's:  Toward  a 
Strategy  of  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment." 

The  report  has  been  issued  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 

It  culminates  nearly  5  months  of  in- 
tensive work  by  the  subcommittee- 
hearings,  executive  briefings,  and  other 
studies — reviewing  the  record  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  its  prospects. 

The  body  of  those  hearings,  published 
in  a  separate  volume,  are  also  being  re- 
leased this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  the  Honorable  William  S 
Mailliard,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, and  to  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  their  tremendous  dedica- 
tion to  the  task  which  we  began  last 
February. 

In  its  bipartisan  summation,  outlined 
in  the  report,  the  subcommittee  con- 
cludes that  significant,  far-reachinK 
changes  in  the  techniques  and  emphasis 
of  our  aid  program,  and  in  the  self-help 
efforts  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
will  have  to  transpire  if  the  goals  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  are  to  be 
realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  report  is  very  brief. 
It  can  be  read  in  less  than  15  minutes. 
But  the  issues  with  which  it  deals  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  future 
of  freedom  and  progress  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  departed 
from  our  usual  procedure  and  delivered 
a  copy  of  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  each  Member's  oflBce.  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues,  as  busy  as  all 
of  us  are,  will  find  time  to  review  them. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  recommendations  of  our  report  in 
the  Record: 

Recommendations  of  Report 
It  seems  clear  from  the  facts  siunmarlzed 
In  the  foregoing  section  of  this  report  that 
after  8  years  of  experience  with  the  problems 
of  development  in  this  hemisphere,  the  United 
States  stands  at  the  crossroads  with  respect 
to  Its  policy  toward  Latin  America: 

We  can  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  provide  timely  ef- 
fective support  to  the  forces  of  peaceful, 
progressive  change  operating  on  the  Latin 
American  continent;  or  we  can  stand  aside 
and  prepare  for  a  crescendo  of  wasteful, 
disruptive  violence  welling  up  from  the  deep- 
ening dlsUluslonment  of  the  Latin  American 
masses. 
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Concern  for  our  national  self-interest  com- 
pels us  to  opt  for  the  first  course. 

Latin  America  occupies  a  unique  place 
In  our  Nation's  history.  We  share  a  common 
culture,  two  centuries  of  independent  na- 
tional development,  economic  interde- 
pendence, and  a  sense  of  separateness  from 
both  the  East  and  the  West.  These  can 
become  elements  of  our  Joint  strength,  de- 
terminants of  our  role  In  world  affairs.  For 
It  may  well  be  that  the  patterns  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  devised  and  applied  In 
this  hemisphere,  will  one  day  provide  an 
example  to  other  regions  and  become  the 
building  blocks  of  world  peace  and  security. 
In  order  for  this  to  happen,  however,  the 
United  States  cannot  be  insensitive  to  the 
widening  gap  which  divides  our  hemisphere. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  250  million 
Latin  Americans  get  their  livelihood  from  a 
gross  national  product  which  amounts  to  a 
bare  12  percent  of  our  own  national  GNP.  We 
must.  Instead,  help  them  to  advance  their 
development  objectives. 

The  subcommittee  Is  aware  that  the  tasks 
which  confront  our  sister  republics  are 
enormous;  that,  basically,  they  must  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Latin  Americans  themselves; 
and  that,  even  with  the  best  of  effort,  many 
of  them  will  not  be  accomplished  in  the  next 
decade. 

These  facts  do  not  deter  us  from  saying 
what   has  to   be  said. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
United  States  reaffirm  Its  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  forces  of  change  which  are  working 
to  ameliorate  the  human  condition  in  our 
hemisphere  and  undertake  to  fashion,  in 
concert  with  the  Latin  American  countries, 
long-range,  viable,  and  dependable  programs 
of  inter-Amerlcan  cooperation — In  trade, 
assistance,  finance,  technology  and  other 
fields — which  will  provide  more  effective 
support  and  sustenance  for  Latin  America's 
development  undertakings. 

We  want  to  note,  however,  that  coopera- 
tion Is  a  two-way  street.  The  flow  cannot 
come  from  Just  one  direction.  Our  readiness 
to  fashion  new  patterns  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
cooperation  has  to  be  matched  by  Increased 
self-help  and  Internal  reform,  by  willingness 
to  establish  fair  and  stable  rules  which  will 
attract  private  capital  and  reduce  dependence 
on  Government  aid,  and  by  other  steps  which 
win  reinforce  our  mutual  efforts  and 
sacrifices. 

In  arriving  at  new  policies  and  programs, 
the  United  States  should  carefully  reconsider 
the  form,  the  method  and  the  thrust  of  our 
assistance  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Specifically,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  "the  United  States — 

1.  Substantially  reduce  the  many  onerous, 
at  times  self-serving  and  cotinter-productlve 
conditions  attached  to  development  assist- 
ance. Including  wholesale  "tying"  of  aid  to 
U.S.  procurement: 

2.  Place  Increased  emphasis  on  long-term 
technical  assistance  and  support  for  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  family  planning,  and  the 
development  of  local  Institutions  necessary  to 
assure  broader  participation  of  the  Latin 
American  people  In  their  developmental 
processes; 

3.  Promote  the  sharing  and  development  of 
technology  required  to  buttress  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's economic  levelopment  efforts; 

4.  Insulate  assistance  aimed  at  long-term 
social,  civic,  and  technological  development 
from  direct  dependence  on  short-term  politi- 
cal fiuctuatlons; 

5  Channel  resources  for  capital  Infrastruc- 
ture projects  to  the  extent  feasible  through 
multinational  consortia  and  appropriate  In- 
ternational organizations; 

6  Endeavor  to  establish  mutually  rein- 
forcing relationships  between  development 
assistance  and  promotion  of  private  Invest- 


ment to  the  end  that  both  may  better  serve 
Latin  America's  basic  development  objectives; 

7.  In  cooperation  with  American  labor  and 
Industry,  work  out  new  approaches  which 
would  assist  Latin  America  to  advance  the 
twin  goals  of  diversification  and  Increased 
trade; 

8  Attempt  to  harmonize  U.S.  aid  and 
trade  policies  toward  Latin  America  so  that 
they  will  not  work  at  cross-purposes; 

9.  Devise  Imaginative  new  ways  for  engag- 
ing the  broad  spectrum  of  our  society  in  the 
advancement  of  human  progress  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. The  complexity  of  development  tasks 
confronting  Latin  America  provides  both  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  our  plural- 
istic society.  We  should  shirk  neither. 

10.  Undertake  a  thorough  review  of  our 
military  assistance  programs  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  no  sovereign 
country  will  abolish  its  military  forces,  or  see 
its  military  equipment  become  totally  ob- 
solete, because  of  lack  of  U.S.  aid.  When  In 
need,  any  such  country  will  turn  to  alternate 
sources  of  supply,  Including  those  hostile  to 
the  United  States.  It  seems  equally  clear  that 
for  the  forseeable  future,  the  Latin  American 
military  will  continue  to  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  processes  of  change  transforming 
their  societies  It  would  be  extremely  short- 
sighted on  our  part,  therefore,  to  willfully 
abandon  all  communication  with  them  and 
to  terminate  even  limited  support  for  the 
legitimate  functions  which  they  perform  In 
their  own  coimtrles. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
that  our  miUtary  assistance  not  be  misused 
to  repress  the  proponents  of  necessary  and 
desirable  change.  It  is  a  difficult  and  complex 
task  to  prevent  abuse  of  military  power— and 
aid  For  those  reasons,  we  recommend  a 
thoughtful  review  of  the  military  assistance 
program  In  Latin  America. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  the  course 
outlined  above  Is  both  timely  and  vital.  The 
first  decade  of  the  Alliance  Is  nearlng  an 
end  and  the  Latin  Americans  are  beginning 
to  formulate  a  new  strategy  of  development 
for  the  1970's.  There  Is  every  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  become  a  participant  In 
that  undertaking.  The  subcommittee  believes 
that  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  President  to 
take  the  lead  In  articulating  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  Latin  America  and  In  launching 
studies,  dUcussions,  and  negotiations  re- 
quired for  the  formiUation  of  soimd  and 
effective  programs  of  Inter-Amerlcan  coop- 
eration in  the  coming  decade.  The  subcom- 
mittee's recommendations  can  be  the  start- 
ing point  for  such  discussions. 

Those  recommendations  do  not  entail  any 
substantial  increase  in  the  levels  of  U.S. 
"foreign  aid"  proposed  for  Latin  America  by 
successive  U.S.  Presidents.  They  do.  however, 
call  for  some  basic  changes  in  the  method 
and  thrust  of  otir  approach.  We  propose  that 
the  time  has  come  to  start  moving  In  those 
new  directions. 


CITIES  ARE  MEANT  TO  LIVE  IN 
(Mr.  WEICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, t 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cities  are 
meant  to  live  in.  And  yet  since  the  end 
of  World  War  11,  living  has  become  a 
stepchild  to  structural  esthetics,  com- 
mercial convenience,  and  industrial  ef- 
ficiency. For  a  minute  today,  I  would 
like  to  avoid  the  generalities  of  philo- 
sophical clamoring  for  better  housing 
and  tell  it  as  it  is  in  my  own  Fourth 
District  of  Connecticut. 
Where  there  existed  slums,  there  are 


now  shopping  centers.  Where  there  ex- 
isted substandard  multlfamily  tene- 
ments, there  exist  office-research  com- 
plexes. Truly  it  can  be  said  that  a  drive 
down  the  Connecticut  turnpike  is  more 
eye  pleasing  today  than  it  was  20  years 
ago.  Truly  it  can  be  said  that  the  tax 
base  of  the  cities  of  Connecticut  resta 
more  comfortably  on  the  affluence  of 
commerce  than  on  the  risks  of  homes. 
And  truly  it  can  be  said  that  escape  from 
city  to  suburb  has  become  an  illusory 
panacea  for  both  the  creator  of  the 
homeless  community  and  the  desperate 
homeless.  The  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  amends  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  very  simply 
does  the  following : 

The  present  law  only  requires  a  per- 
centage of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  where  housing  is  called  for  In 
the  plan  of  renewal.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
any  housing  be  constructed  at  all.  It  is 
my  proposition  that  where  substandard 
housing  is  torn  down  in  the  process  of 
urban  renewal,  that  it  be  replaced  with 
at  least  an  equivalent  amount  of  decent 
housing. 

You  see,  to  me,  the  present  principle 
of  relocation  is  only  an  excuse  for  falling 
to  make  the  investment  in  decent  living 
within  the  cities  themselves.  The  em- 
phasis must  be  on  quality  of  environ- 
ment for  the  people  of  our  cities.  Good 
housing,  good  education,  good  recrea- 
tion, good  health  faculties— these  must 
be  built  on  location,  and  they  cannot  be 
shuffled  from  Stamford  to  Greenwich, 
or  Bridgeport  to  Fairfield,  or  New  York 
to  Connecticut  or  from  the  South  to  the 
North. 

We  talk  about  the  American  home 
being  the  foundation  of  our  Nation's 
strength.  To  many  Americans,  the  first 
question  is  still  unanswered:  What 
home? 

A    RUNNING    START    ON    TAX 
REFORM 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rense  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  recommended 
a  series  of  tax  reforms  affecting  our  oil 
industrj'.  They  are  long  overdue.  The 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mills,  and 
his  colleagues,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
keeping  the  promise  they  made.  While 
I  am  not  going  to  wax  enthusiastic  about 
the  proposals,  they  are  precedent-setting 
beginnings.  A  breakthrough  has  been 
made,  and  a  large  crack  appears  in  the 
towering  monolith  of  oil  industry  tax 
privileges.   More   will   inevitably   follow. 

One  recommendation  is  reduction  of 
the  existing  27V2-percent  oil  and  gas  de- 
pletion allowance  to  20  percent.  While 
this  may  be  a  too  generous  sop  to  the  oil 
industry,  it  is  significant  that  a  first  slice 
has  been  taken.  Another  recommendation 
is  made  for  total  abolition  of  the  foreign 
oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance.  This  is 
an  excellent  reform,  and  one  the  oil  and 
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KM  industry  can  easily  bear  through  ex- 
isting unused  foreign  tax  credits.  The 
other  recommendations  are  minimal  in 
substance  but  sulwtantial  as  foundations 
for  future  refereiice,  and  most  aasuredly, 
there  shall  be  significant  future  atten- 
tion to  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

It  will  be  extraordinarily  difficult  for 
this  hitherto  privileged  Industry  to  swal- 
low with  any  sort  of  equanimity  its  first 
defeat  after  an  unbroken  history  of  tax 
preference  and  congressional  victories 
Yet  they  know  better  than  any  how  ex- 
tensive, profitable,  and  unfair  those 
privileges  are,  and  how  necessary  reform 
is  for  our  entire  tax  system.  I  passion- 
ately believe  In  legitimate  profitable  en- 
terprise. Nor  do  I  enjoy  seeing  it  harmed 
unnecessarily.  What  I  do  oppose  is 
grossly  unfair  privilege  at  expense  of  an 
increasingly  overtaxed  public.  This  is  the 
obvious  case  here. 

A  wise  and  farslghted  oil  industry 
would  do  weU  to  study  these  recommen- 
dations closely.  So  far.  they  are  exceed- 
ingly fortunate.  Drilling  expenses,  for- 
eign tax  credits,  and  the  oil  imports  quota 
system  remain  untouched— for  the  pres- 
ent, rtlnd  this  distasteful,  but  tempo- 
rarily palatable  if  the  present  recom- 
mendations are  made  a  part  of  our  tax 
system.  If  the  oil  Industry  seeks  to  pre- 
serve its  unfair  tax  privileges,  then  the 
full  force  of  national  demand  for  reform 
can.  should,  and  will  fall  with  crushing 
force  upon  them. 

Chairman  Mills  is  due  full  credit  for 
steadfastly  leading  the  effort  to  attain 
tax  reform  and  tax  Justice.  He  has  given 
fair  consideration  to  a  plethora  of  de- 
mands in  many  forms.  I  believe  he  and 
his  committee  have  labored  efTectively 
and  in  the  Interests  of  taxpayers  who 
have  asked  for  reform.  The  chairman 
made  a  promise,  and  he  is  one  who  keeps 
them  once  made. 
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HE  IS  REPRESENTING  ALL  OF  US 
(Mr.  WAOGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  already  gives  every  sign  that 
he  will  be  one  of  our  best  traveled  Pres- 
idents while  he  is  in  office,  even  as  he 
was  the  most  traveled  man  ever  to  seek 
and  win  the  Presidency.  And  that  is  as 
it  should  be  in  this  day  and  age    For 
many  of  our  world  problems.  I  believe, 
arise  because  of  simple  misunderstand- 
ings, and  misunderstanding,  in  turn,  is 
often  the  product  of  narrow  perspectives 
and  poor  communications.  At  a  time 
when  men  are  able  to  travel  to  the  moon 
and  walk  on  its  surface,  then  certainly 
the  leaders  of  nations  back  here  on  earth 
ought  to  be  traveUng  over  its  surface  so 
that  they  can  understand  one  another 
better  than  they  have  done  in  the  past 
Today  the  human  race  is  able  to  reach 
out  beyond  the  skies  in  pursuit  of  new 
adventures.  Certainly  we  should  also  be 
able  to  rise  above  our  divisions  on  this 
planet.  Trips  such  as  that  which  the 
President  is  making  this  week  can  do 
much  and  I  congratulate  the  President  on 
his  decision  to  make  it. 


There  may  be  some  who  say.  "Should 
not  the  President  be  minding  the  store 
here  at  home?  Should  not  he  be  paj^g 
more  attention  to  domestic  problems?" 
But  those  people  forget  two  Important 
things.  First,  there  is  little  if  anything 
more  important  than  bringing  peace  to 
Asia  and  to  the  world.  This  trip  is  im- 
portant first  because  it  is  made  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace. 

Second,  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn 
between  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 
The  two  are  constantly  intermingled. 
Our  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  issues 
at  home  depends  on  the  degree  of  energy 
and  wealth  which  we  must  use  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  abroad.  Similarly,  our 
achievements  at  home  provide  the  moral 
and  physical  strength  which  we  utilize 
internationally.  So  this  Is  not  simply  a 
foreign  policy  trip  during  which  the  Pres- 
ident takes  leave  of  domestic  considera- 
tions. Rather  it  is  a  trip  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  his 
people,  one  on  which  the  President  will 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  and  think 
about  and  talk  about  all  of  our  problems 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  hopefully, 
the  trip  will  help  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  each  kind  of  problem. 

The  President  will  visit  five  Asian  na- 
tions and  one  Eastern  European  nation 
on  this  Journey.  He  has  been  in  each  of 
these  countries  before  and  has  visited 
several  times  in  many  of  them.  He  is,  as 
Emerson  has  put  it,  at  home  wherever 
he  travels. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  was  last  in  most  of 
the  coimtries,  he  was  traveling  alone  as 
a  private  citizen.  This  month  he  journeys 
with  a  party  of  aides  and  Journalists.  An 
even  more  important  difference  between 
his  private  trips  and  this  one,  however,  is 
that  this  time  aU  of  us  are — in  a  sense^ 
going  with  him.  For  he  travels  on  our 
behalf,  as  our  representative.  And  all 
Americans,  therefore,  have  a  stake  in  the 
success  of  this  venture.  Our  very  best 
wishes  for  a  most  useful  Journey  and  a 
safe  return  go  with  the  President. 


APOLLO   11 

(Mr.  POPF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  I  found  a 
piece  of  literary  excellence  which  should 
not  go  unrecognized. 

I  refer  to  the  article  on  the  front  page 
under  the  byline  of  William  Grelder.  The 
article  reflects  an  unusual  insight  into 
the  human  factors  involved  in  the  Apollo 
11  equation.  The  author  penetrates  to 
the  essence.  The  syntax  and  style  of  his 
sentences  and  the  words  themselves  are 
truly  lyrical,  poetic.  They  rank  in  my 
judgment  with  those  written  by  Archi- 
bald MacLelsh  following  the  flight  of 
Apollo  10.  Under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  quote  the  contents 
of  that  article : 

A  Vision  Invaded  Otte  Dreams 
(By   WUliam    Grelder) 
Houston,   Jult  21.— The  television  screen 
stuttered  at  first  between  negative  and  posi- 
tive Images  of  him.  So  do  we  all 


He  Is  gone  from  view  now,  but  the  ghostly 
presence  still  flickers  black  on-white,  white- 
on-black  In  the  mind.  He  floats  eluslvely  be- 
tween the  room  flUed  with  real  memories  and 
the  comer  reserved  for  brllllsmt  fantasy. 

Like  a  Biblical  vision,  a  plctiire  of  the 
ponderous  figure — who  looked  something  like 
ourselves — flashed  across  the  void  and  in- 
vaded our  dreams.  Abraham  never  saw  him 
nor  Moses,  nor  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  this 
time,  every  man  went  to  the  mountain  top 
.ind  together  we  tried  to  glimpse  beyond. 

So  today  we  were  all  prophets  at  the  break- 
fast table,  a  dizzy  feeling. 

Certainly,  most  things  are  to  go  on  as  be- 
fore. Men  will  keep  doing  the  things  they 
must  do  and  worry  about  what  they  cannot 
find  In  life.  And  Inexplicably,  men  on  occi- 
slon  will  continue  to  conspire  against  them- 
selves, losing  everything  to  a  fitful  Impulse 
a  moment  of  fate.  That  Is  the  human  condl-' 
tlon  and  anyone  who  proclaims  that  It  has 
been  altered  by  these  events  should  not  be 
taken  seriously. 

Yet  here  he  is,  this  new  man  In  the  life  of 
our  dreams,  bouncing  airly  acroes  the  terrain 
In  strides  which  seem  too  graceful  for  his 
bulky  shape.  There  Is  something  disconcert- 
ing In  his  voice,  too,  and  even-handed  qual- 
ity of  self-confldence  that  denies  everything 
else  we  understand  about  the  hazards  of  his 
adventure.  His  life  there  is  so  short  and  the 
scientific  purposes  behind  what  he  is  dolne 
are  so  obscure. 

Is  that  us?  Our  sons?  Or  their  sons?  Or 
the  men  of  the  next  eon?  The  thought  spins 
forward  In  the  Imagination,  then  Is  lost,  too 
awesome  and  troubling  to  pursue  to  a  firm 
conclusion. 

For  m  the  crisp  commentary  of  the  explor- 
ers, there  is  a  chilling  message  for  the  people 
who  do  not  live  in  the  world  of  numbers 
who  do  not  understand  the  numbers  and  do 
not  want  to  understand  them.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  two  men  were  to  land  on  the 
moon,  one  of  them  radioed  this  message  back 
to  earth: 

Roger,  AGS  residuals:  Minus  zero  decimal 
one,  minus  zero  decimal  one  two,  minus  zero 
decimal  seven,  and  we  used  the  PONS  noun 
86  for  delta-VZ  which  was  nlner  decimal 
five,  which  is  yours  which  is  nine  decimal 
one,  and  I  believe  that  may  explain  the  dif- 
ference. Apogee  five  seven  decimal  two,  peri- 
lune  nine  decimal  one,  sun  check,  the  3  marl: 
notm  two  zero  minus  noun  two  two,  plus 
zero  minus  one  nlner  plus  zero  decimal  one 
six  plus  zero  decimal  one  one.  Over." 

Extraordinary  words  that  seem  to  say  how 
obsolete  the  non-numbered  people  are  to 
become,  that  they  cannot  possibly  sunive. 
Perhaps  they  are  already  obsolete. 

The  garbles  and  beeps  and  the  voices  con- 
tinued with  their  torrent  of  data.  If  there 
was  a  surge  of  fear  or  Joy  or  wonder,  they 
concealed  it  In  the  secret  language  of  the 
numbers.  Before  the  necessities  of  navigation 
the  romance  of  the  adventure  receded  and, 
suddenly,  there  was  this  empty  feeling,  a 
sense  of  being  cheated. 

This  was  not  how  It  was  supposed  to  be. 
The  centuries  of  dreams  and  poetry  hadn't 
prepared  the  unnumbered  people  "  for  the 
reality  of  "verb  four  seven"  and  "glmbal  AC." 
But,  of  course,  that  was  unfair.  The  tech- 
nocrate  hadn't  promised  any  poetry.  All  thev 
said  was  that  they  would  do  it.  That  sug- 
gestion alone  had  boggled  the  minds  of  the 
unnumbered  people  who  could  not  begin  to 
grasp  how  It  might  be  possible. 

Now  this  world  of  the  technocrats  was 
opening  before  them  all  at  once.  Its  com- 
plexity staggered  them:  they  feU  back  in 
panic  before  the  enormity  of  all  they  didn't 
know.  Of  course,  the  engineers  and  scientists 
were  right.  This  had  to  be  the  only  way. 
Look,  here  they  are  doing  it. 
So  the  numbers  were  accepted,  even  If  not 
understood.  The  voice,  remember,  belonged 
to  a  man  with  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair  and  a 


boyish  face  who  had  learned  somehow  to  do 
all  these  things  without  choking  on  the 
excitement. 

The  numbers  then  could  assume  a  drama 
of  their  own : 

"36  degrees.  35  degrees. 

"Three-five  degrees.  760,  coming  down  at 
23.  700  feet,  21  down.  33  degrees.  600  feet, 
down  at  19.  8  forward.  360,  down  at  4.  330,  3% 
down." 

The  transmission  garbled,  but  the  world 
thought  It  heard,  "We  copy  you  down.  Eagle." 

"TH«    EAGLE    HAS    LANDED" 

"Houston,  Tranquility  Base  here.  The  Eagle 
has  landed,"  the  voice  replied  as  evenly  as 
ever.  The  surge  of  feeling  was  not  recorded  on 
the  transcript  of  the  mission  commentary, 
but  it  was  reassuring  to  learn  from  the  doc- 
tors later  that  the  man's  heartbeat  leaped 
upward,  just  as  yours  did. 

Then  the  two  shadowy  forms  appeared  to 
do  their  work,  tasks  performed  so  routinely 
because  they  had  practiced  them  many  times 
before  on  earth.  And  the  sense  of  remoteness 
returned. 

No  one  could  share  the  feathery  feeling  as 
they  walked  or  the  Jumbled  reflexes  of  one 
trying  to  put  something  In  a  pants  pocket  he 
could  not  see.  The  sequence  of  experiments 
and  maneuvers  was  bafiOlng.  even  a  little  bor- 
ing, after  the  initial  shock  of  the  gray  images 
subsided. 

But  something  unscheduled  happened.  One 
of  the  figures  was  going  back  to  close  the 
door  of  their  spacecraft  when  he  paused  with 
perfect  timing  to  make  a  droU  aside. 

"Making  sure  not  to  lock  It  on  my  way  out," 
he  quipped. 

SMILE    BENEATH    THE    BUBBLE 

There  was  no  laughter  recorded  on  the 
moon,  but  his  partner  must  have  smiled 
beneath  his  bubble.  He  had  told  a  Joke.  The 
human  frailty  inside  the  gray  shape  was  dis- 
closed. The  remark  was  completely  unneces- 
sary to  closing  the  hatch — yet  It  must  have 
been  needed  by  the  man. 

Perhaps  that  establishes  a  small  measure  of 
immortality  for  the  unnumbered  people,  a 
certain  solace.  On  the  mountain  top,  they 
glimpsed  a  world  so  different  from  their  own. 
one  that  wlU  not  much  care  what  people 
thought  and  felt  on  the  day  men  first  set 
forth. 

Yet  even  that  distant  race  of  men  may  be 
Influenced  by  forces  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured— the  chance  remark  that  evokes  a  smile, 
the  unseen  power  that  quickens  the  heart- 
beat, and  above  all,  that  rare  strength  that 
lets  some  men  be  courageous. 


of  Grand  Rapids.  An  outstanding  prod- 
uct of  our  community  suid  its  school 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  flight  of  Apollo  11 
was  such  a  scintillating  success  that  it 
almost  seemed  easy. 

I  would  venture  to  guess  that  one  rea- 
son the  flight  was  so  flawless  was  because 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration ordered  a  full-sceile  re- 
building of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  after 
the  tragic  Are  in  1967.  Safety  precautions 
were  tightened  up,  overall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  salute  Neil 
Armstrong,  Ed  Aldrin,  and  Mike  Collins, 
and  pray  for  a  safe  splashdown  in  the 
Pacific  on  Thursday.  But  let  us  also  say 
a  prayer  for  Roger  Chaffee,  Gus  Grissom, 
and  Ed  White,  and  pay  tribute  to  them 
for  the  heroic  contribution  they  made  so 
that  Eagle  might  land  on  the  moon  and 
return  to  planet  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  successful  flight 
of  Apollo  11  the  United  States  has 
opened  up  the  universe  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth. 

I  believe  our  moon  journey  has  kindled 
a  new  feeling  of  pride  in  country  in  all 
our  citizens — a  new  and  much-needed 
patriotism,  if  you  will. 

This  welling  up  of  national  pride  is 
most  natiiral.  I  am  sure  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  flsish  an  understanding 
smile  as  we  throw  out  our  chests  and 
crow  just  a  little. 


THE  APOLLO  XI  MISSION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  was  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
and  was  unable  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  expressing  the  jubilation  we 
all  felt  over  America's  mighty  achieve- 
ment— manned  exploration  of  the  moon. 

In  the  exhilaration  we  experienced 
during  the  lunar  landing  and  moon  walk, 
many  Americans  perhaps  forgot  that  the 
Ap>ollo  project  cost  far  more  than  the 
estimated  $24  billion  expended  on  send- 
ing a  man  to  the  moon.  It  also  took  the 
lives  of  three  fine  Americans — Roger 
Chaffee.  Ed  White,  and  Gus  Grissom — 
in  a  fiash  fire  that  swept  through  their 
Apollo  spacecraft  January  27, 1967,  while 
it  sat  on  a  Cape  Kennedy  launch  pad. 
Roger  Chaffee  was  from  my  hometown 


CONGRESSMAN  PICKLE  RECEIVES 
TEXAS  VFW'S  HIGHEST  AWARD 

iMr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  my  colleague  from  Texas,  J.  J. 
Pickle,  received  the  highest  honor  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  can  present 
at  the  State  level.  Jake  Pickle  was 
named  recipient  of  the  1969  VFW  silver 
citizenship  medal  and  citation  from  the 
Department  of  Texas.  The  award  was 
presented  at  the  June  27-29  annual  con- 
vention by  Comdr.  Cleo  G.  Clayton.  Jr. 

Jake  Pickle  was  honored  because  of 
his  outstanding  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
comrades-in-arms,  the  members  of  the 
VFW.  Jake  is  an  active  member  of  Post 
8787  in  Austin.  Just  one  example  of  his 
concern  for  veterans  can  be  illustrated 
by  his  success  in  getting  citizenship 
awarded  posthumously  to  Pfc.  Joseph 
Snitko,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  action 
before  he  could  take  the  final  oath.  The 
bill  officially  declaring  Snitko  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen passed  the  Senate  only  last  week. 

In  accepting  the  citation  and  silver 
medal,  my  colleague  made  some  rather 
pointed  remarks  about  the  defense  of 
this  Nation.  I  would  like  to  enter  excerpts 
of  his  speech  at  this  time: 

In  Defense  or  Our  Country 
(Remarks  by  U.S.  Representative  J.  J.  Pickle, 
upon  accepting  VFW  sUver  medal  and  citi- 
zenship  citation.   Jvme   29th,   Galveston, 
Tex.) 

It  Is  time  for  the  majority  to  protest. 
We  must  ask  our  law-breakers,  the  mis- 
directed voices  of  social  protest.  If  they  want 


to  reside  within  society  or  without.  We  must 
stop  giving  them  the  protection  and  benefit 
of  living  within  society — and  still  grant  them 
the  privilege  of  waging  war  with  the  Unlt«d 
States. 

It  Is  time  for  our  people  to  show  more 
patriotism. 

Something  Is  wrong  when  we  think  the 
country  should  forget  or  neglect  the  defense 
of  the  nation  Just  to  spend  more  on  domes- 
tic programs. 

Something  Is  wrong  when  we  are  asked  to 
abandon  our  leadership  In  the  free  world 
because   the  sacrifice  Is  heavy. 

It  Is  time  to  recognize  again  our  respon- 
sibilities and  to  speak  out  for  our  country. 
We  must  speak  of  what  is  right,  and  we  must 
sfteak  without  fear.  Too  often,  we  are  placed 
on  the  defensive.  We  have  been  on  the  de- 
fensive so  long  that  we  are  apologetic  for 
what  must  be  done  to  protect  the  free 
world. 

I  don't  apologize  for  one  minute  our  efforts 
to  save  democracy  during  World  War  I,  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  in  Korea  .  .  .  and  I  don't 
apologize  for  keeping  our  commitments  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  convinced  to  the  depth  of  my  being 
that  If  the  world  allows  aggression  and  vio- 
lence to  go  unchecked,  then  it  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  until  our  own  democracy 
is  threatened.  In  this  day  of  nuclear  age, 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  preparedness  after 
the  fact. 

Consequently,  I  don't  see  how  this  coun- 
try can  afford  not  to  develop  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. The  alternatives  are  slim  or  none.  We 
can  gain  valuable  time  in  technology  and 
research  In  a  vital  defense  system  that  Is 
rife  with  continuous  scientific  advances.  The 
ultimate  defense  of  the  ABM  system  is  that 
it  will  save  American  lives  should  deploy- 
ment become  necessary.  Is  there  any  belter 
reason? 

The  members  of  the  VFW  know  what  it 
means  to  fight  for  their  country.  You  have 
been  on  the  front  lines  and  like  all  service 
veterans  organizations  know  that  as  a  free 
people,  we  must  fight  to  protect  freedom, 
That  is  the  contribution  and  responsibility 
of  nearly  every  generation  of  our  people,  and 
I  am  proud  that  today  a  vast  majority  of  our 
young  citizens  are  carrying  forward  the  torch 
for  freedom. 

In  times  of  peace  the  veterans  watch  on 
the  ramparts.  It  Is  your  organization  that 
sees  to  It  that  veterans  are  given  the  benefits 
they  are  due,  and  It  Is  veterans  who  partici- 
pate In  community  affairs  by  promoting 
progress  and  development  and  growth  so 
that  the  world  can  go  forward  in  peace. 

I  thank  the  Lord  that  we  have  organiza- 
tions such  as  you  which  wlU  not  let  us  for- 
get and  not  let  tis  become  lax. 


RED  ROLFE 


<Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re\1se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  of  the  all-star  game  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  baseball  play- 
ers of  all  time  who  died  9  weeks  ago  in 
his  native  New  Hampshire.  His  name  was 
Robert  Ablal  Rolfe,  known  as  "Red"  to 
his  contemporaries  at  Dartmouth  of 
which  I  was  one  and  later  to  the  baseball 
fans  of  the  country. 

He  was  unobtrusive  and  he  was  quiet, 
but  on  a  team  which  Included  Ruth. 
Gehrig,  and  DlMagglo.  he  held  his  own 
and  must  be  called  one  of  the  few  great 
third  basemen  of  all  time. 
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Amusingly  enough,  Jeff  Tesreau,  the 
Green  coach,  played  Rolfe  at  shortstop, 
because  his  throwing  arm  was  not  con- 
sidered strong  enough  to  put  him  at 
third  and  yet  he  played  at  this  key  spot 
for  the  Yankees  for  some  10  years.  A 
great  fielder,  a  flawless  batter,  and  a 
great  hitter  of  doubles,  Rolfe's  greatest 
forte  probably  was  the  drag  bunt  at 
which  no  one  will  ever  excel. 

On  this  day  it  is  interesting  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  1937  all-star  game  it  was 
Rolfe's  triple  off  Carl  Hubbell  that  put 
the  game  on  ice  for  the  American 
League. 

Red  went  on  to  coach  the  Tigers  and 
worked  at  Yale  and  finally  became  the 
director  of  athletics  at  our  alma  mater. 
His  mode  of  living  was  similar  to  his 
style  on  the  diamond.  Here,  too,  he  was 
quiet,  clean  cut,  loyal,  friendly,  and 
wholly  admirable.  Arthur  Daley,  the 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Times,  paid 
a  warm  and  knowledgeable  tribute  to 
Red  Rolfe  in  his  column  of  July  18  and 
as  an  additional  tribute  to  my  friend 
I  append  Mr.  Daley's  column  to  these 
remarks,  of  mine : 

Yankee  Perfectionist 
(By  Arthur  Daley) 

With  the  death  of  Red  Rolfe  last  week,  the 
Yankees  lost  another  link  with  their  storied 
past.  It  would  be  unthinkable,  almost  sinful, 
not  to  offer  an  appraisal  of  one  who  came 
closer  than  most  to  being  the  beau  Ideal  of 
the  Yankees.  He  had  all  the  finer  qualities, 
both  as  ballplayer  and  as  man.  They  could 
always  point  to  him  with  pride  and  that  pride 
was  Justifiable. 

No  headline  grabber  was  Robert  Ablal  Rolfe, 
the  unobtrusively  competent  third  baseman. 
He  left  the  headlines  to  the  flamboyant  Babe 
Ruth,  the  thunderous  Lou  Gehrig  and  the 
exquisitely  efficient  Joe  DlMagglo.  all  team- 
mates at  one  time  or  another.  But  Red  was  a 
steady,  dependable  workman  day  after  day. 
marvel  at  his  Job. 

It  was  In  retroepect  that  his  stature  really 
grew.  When  the  Bombers  took  a  recent  poll 
to  determine  what  they  described  as  their 
"all-time"  team.  Red  was  an  overwhelmlncr 
choice  for  third  base.  After  a  wider  poll  of  all 
the  teams  In  both  leagues,  the  realization 
grew  that  the  Dartmouth  alumnus  may  have 
been  outranked  at  his  pasitlon  nnlv  by  the 
legendary  Pie  Traynor  of  the  Pirates.  I 
remember  one  day  at  the  stadium  when  a 
fellow  writer  paid  Red  an  unconscious 
tribute. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  does  it,"  said  the 
amazed  press-box  tenant,  "but  Rolfe  can 
drive  In  more  runs  and  make  more  great 
fielding  plays  without  being  noticed  than 
anyone  In  baseball." 

STILL    UNNOTICED 

In  the  1937  All-Star  Game,  for  Instance, 
the  acclaim  went  to  Lefty  Gomez  fr  h's 
brilliant  pitching  and  to  Gehrig  for  his  ma."-- 
slve  two-run  homer.  Overlooked  for  the  mo"-- 
part  was  the  key  triple  with  two  men  on  b'- 
the  Redhead.  It  was  struck  off  Carl  Hubbell 
of  the  Giants,  then  the  best  pitcher  In  the 
sport.  And  It  made  the  American  leaguers 
safe  from  pursuit. 

Red's  strength  as  a  player  was  that  hp 
was  a  Yankee  perfectionist.  But  that  same 
quality  was  to  prove  his  undoing  as  a  man- 
ager when  he  took  over  the  Detroit  Tlger.s 
He  Immediately  became  appalled  by  the  com- 
placency of  his  hired  hands  and  they  grew 
to  resent  his  driving  for  the  same  perfection 
he  had  taken  vlrtuaUy  for  granted  when  he 
was  with  the  Bombers.  They  also  resented 
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his  comment  when  he  grabbed  up  his  former 
t«amm8t«,  Charlie  Keller. 

"I  signed  Keller,"  snapped  Rolfe,  "In  order 
to  give  my  ball  club  some  class,  Yankee  class." 

Yet  Red  came  close  to  performing  a  miracle 
In  1960  when  he  needled  his  Tigers  Into  mak- 
ing a  great  stretch  run  that  Just  missed  over- 
hauling the  Yankees  for  the  pennant.  For 
this  he  was  named  manager  of  the  year.  I 
remember  being  so  Impressed  that  I  sounded 
him  out  the  next  spring  on  an  Idea  I  had 
been  mulling  over  In  my  mind. 

"Red,"  I  said,  "I'm  tempted  to  pick  the 
Tigers  over  the  Yankee^  this  year  " 

"Don't  do  It,"  he  said.  "I'm  speaking  to 
you  now  as  an  old  friend  and  not  as  the 
Detroit  manager.  Everyone  on  our  ball  club 
played  over  his  head  last  year.  Everyone  had 
the  best  season  of  his  life.  I  hate  to  admit  It. 
but  I  can't  see  us  in  serious  content Irn 
When  the  Tigers  go  down.  I'll  go  with  them." 

With  gold-plated  advice  like  that.  I  picked 
the  Yankees.  I  was  right.  So  was  Red.  The 
Tigers  faded  to  fifth.  When  they  were  Ian  in 
mldseason  of  1952,  Rolfe's  long-range  predic- 
tion finally  came  through.  He  was  ousted  as 
Detroit  manager. 

INSIDIOUS    BUG 

The  managerial  bug  Is  like  the  malaria  bug. 
It  gets  Into  the  bloodstream  and  obstlnatelv 
refuses  to  leave.  Red  kept  waiting  for  another 
chance.  But  It  never  came.  So  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  peace  and  contentment  of  thp 
Hanover  hills  as  director  of  athletics  at  his 
alma  mater,  Dartmouth.  He  had  come  full 
cycle. 

It  was  as  a  Dartmouth  shortstop  that  he 
had  caught  Yankee  eyes  and  a  brief  minor 
league  apprenticeship  made  him  ready  for 
the  big  time.  A  left-handed  hitter  with 
marvelous  bat  control,  he  was  an  artist  in 
bunting,  lining  shots  to  the  opposite  field, 
protecting  the  runner  and  handling  his  Job 
with  unspectacular  perfection.  And  he  was 
Just  as  strong  In  the  field. 

His  only  manager  was  Joe  McCarthy  and 
managers  pray  for  players  like  Rolfe.  A  model 
gentleman  of  exemplary  behavior,  Red  also 
was  a  fierce  competitor,  a  clutch  performer 
and  a  precise  kind  of  Intelligent,  articulate 
and  personable  young  man  that  a  manager 
delights  to  have. 

Red  had  It  all.  If  he  was  not  the  beau  Ideal 
of  the  Yankees,  he  Is  entitled  to  that  desig- 
nation until  a  better  man  comee  along — if  one 
ever  does. 


CHALLENGE  TO  THE  LAW 


'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  11  days  ago  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  issued 
a  direct  challenge  to  specific  language  of 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

That  title  prohibits  any  order  requir- 
ing the  transportation  of  school  pupils 
from  one  school  to  another,  or  one  school 
district  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  redistribution  of  racial 
groupings  in  schools. 

Yet  the  July  10  proposal  of  HEW  con- 
cerning the  schools  of  Mobile  County, 
Ala.,  does  exactly  that.  It  proposes  a 
massive  reorganization  of  the  system  re- 
quiring the  busing  of  more  than  2,105 
pupils  across  the  city  and  across  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  what 
it  calls  a  racial  balance. 

Presumably  the  issue  will  be  settled  fi- 
nally in  the  courts.  The  HEW  plan  it- 


self makes  reference  to  the  legal  question 
involved. 

What  we  have,  then,  is  a  clear  and  de- 
liberate challenge  to  the  law  and  to  the 
Congress  which  wrote  the  law.  We  are 
being  challenged  either  to  defend  the  law 
as  it  stands  or  be  prepared  to  change  it. 
That  is  the  only  interpretation  I  can 
make  of  this  issue,  if  the  law  as  it  is 
written  is  to  mean  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  according 
to  my  best  information,  that  if  the  HEW 
order  in  Mobile  County  were  to  be  fully 
implemented  the  cost  would  be  some- 
where around  $13  million. 

The  reason  the  estimated  cost  is  so 
high  is  that  the  plan  goes  far  beyond  the 
question  of  transportation  of  pupils.  It 
also  requires  the  county  to  close  some 
schools  and  to  build  new  ones.  It  also 
calls  for  the  conversion  of  some  elemen- 
tary schools  to  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  vice  versa. 

It  seems  a  legitimate  question  to  ask 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from.  Are 
the  taxpayers  of  the  county  to  provide 
the  cost  by  themselves?  If  the  money 
cannot  be  raised,  what  then? 

If  pupils  to  be  bused  across  town 
don't  want  to  cooperate,  then  are  they 
to  be  forced  out  of  their  homes  and 
into  the  buses?  Are  elementary  school- 
children to  be  held  in  contempt  of  HEW 
if  they  refuse  to  attend  a  school  far  from 
their  residence? 

These  and  other  serious  questions  are 
raised  by  the  HEW  proposal.  They  cry 
out  for  answers.  The  new  school  term 
opens  in  barely  6  weeks. 

For  these  reasons  I  call  upon  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House 
to  conduct  a  full  study  of  the  situation 
The  committee  should  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, if  any  new  legislative  action  seems 
in  order  relating  to  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

If  the  Congress  believes  in  what  was 
written  into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  forced  busing  of  students, 
then  we  should  reaflfirm  it  now. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  insert 
an  editorial  of  the  Mobile  Press  news- 
paper of  July  14: 

HEW    Ignores    Law    by    Requiring    Busing 
Heri  To  Mix  Students 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Mobile  County 
school  authorities  and  citizens  are  shocked 
In  the  wake  of  Thursday's  action  by  HEW 
In  asking  that  the  court  order  massive  new 
racial  mixing  in  local  public  schools. 

Under  the  federal  agency's  plans  for  busing 
students  across  town,  which  Is  In  violation 
of  the  congressional  Act  of  1964,  some  pupils 
may  spend  as  much  as  two  hours  a  day  go- 
ing to  and  from  schools. 

Yet  the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment goes  ahead  to  completely  Ignore 
what  Congress  said  In  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  which  follows: 

■Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  district  to  another  In  order  to 
achieve  such  racial  balance." 

Even  HEW  Itself  In  Its  plan  filed  with  the 

district    court    here    Thursday    conceded    it 

was  raising  a  legal  question  which  "we  can 

only  leave  to  the  parties  and  the  court." 

The  speed  with  which  government  officials 
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acted  to  force  a  new  system  that  requires 
the  cloelng  of  some  schools  and  construction 
of  new  ones  as  well  as  gerrymandering  of 
districts — much  to  be  put  In  effect  by  the 
time  schools  open  a  few  weeks  from  now — 
was  apalllng  and  somewhat  ruthless.  This 
could  have  no  constructive  effect  on  educa- 
tion here  and  completely  Ignores  the  heavy 
expense  Involved  In  making  the  required 
changes. 

Understandably,  the  school  board  will  bat- 
tle this  unreasonable  federal  Intrusion  Into 
Its  management  of  local  education,  for  HEW 
Is  demanding  accomplishment  of  the  Impos- 
sible In  so  short  a  time  as  between  now  and 
opening  of  the  next  term,  the  first  week  In 
September. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Mobile  school  au- 
thorities have  been  kept  In  a  state  of  con- 
fusion each  summer,  not  knowing  when  Its 
carefully  laid  plans  for  new  sessions  would 
be  upset  by  a  new  order  from  the  courts  or 
new  Interpretation  of  bureaucratic  guide- 
lines. 

For  the  most  part,  racial  integration  has 
proceeded  In  orderly  fashion  In  Mobile 
schools,  but  If  the  district  court  here  and 
the  Fifth  District  Court  of  Appeals  uphold 
HEW's  latest  plan  It  could  have  such  disrup- 
tive effect  m  the  new  session  as  to  deny 
children  of  both  races  the  educational  train- 
ing they  deserve. 


FEDERALLY  INSURED  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  this  House,  chaired  by  the  gracious 
and  capable  lady  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green),  will  begin  hearings  on  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  in  the  area  of 
student  financial  aid.  These  hearings 
concern  themselves  with  a  problem  area 
with  which  we  in  Congress  and  members 
of  the  educational  cormnunity  have  long 
been  aware.  However,  the  hearings 
have — I  understand— been  much  delayed 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
develop  a  position  with  which  all  its 
members  coiald  agree.  Apparently  this 
stumbling  block  has  now  been  overcome. 
I  hope  the  administration  can  present  to 
the  subcommittee  tomorrow  a  meaning- 
ful program  which  will  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  resources  available  to  stu- 
dents who  are  seeking  to  better  them- 
selves through  further  education.  The 
previous  administration  made  consid- 
erable progress  toward  this  goal  in  its 
last  recommendations  to  this  Congress. 
After  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate the  proposals,  if  any,  put  forward 
by  the  Nixon  administration  before  Mrs. 
Green's  committee,  I  hope  that  I  can 
again  address  this  House  and  support 
them  as  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  types  of  student  financial 
aid  pro'vided  by,  or  imderwritten  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams work  reasonably  well.  Their  ef- 
fectiveness is  currently  limited — in  ma- 
jor part — ^by  the  critical  lack  of  appro- 
priated funds.  This  problem  is  one  that 
cannot  be  solved  completely  until  the 
dual  crisis  facing  the  American  econ- 
omy— infiation  and  the  national  defense 


effort  In  Vietnam — is  settled  or  consid- 
erably abated.  However,  there  is  one  stu- 
dent financial  aid  program  now  on  the 
books  which  has  not,  and  cannot,  begin 
to  meet  its  potential  because  of  serious 
flaws  in  its  authorizing  legislation.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  federally  insured  student 
loan  program  established  by  title  IV, 
part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

This  program,  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted, operates  as  follows: 

Title  rv,  part  B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  authorizes  programs  of 
federally  insured  student  loans.  These 
programs  provide  for  students  to  apply 
for  loans  from  participating  lending  in- 
stitutions to  help  pay  their  educational 
costs  while  attending  schools  ranging 
from  vocational  or  technical  to  degree- 
granting  institutions. 

These  loans  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  the  event  of  a  stu- 
dent's failure  to  pay,  the  lender  will  be 
reimbursed  100  percent  of  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan.  In  the  case 
of  the  student's  death  or  total  and  per- 
manent disability,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  the  entire  amount  owed 
by  the  student. 

During  the  student's  in-school  period, 
prior  to  commencement  of  repayment, 
and  during  periods  of  authorized  defer- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  pays  the 
total  interest  up  to  the  maximum  7  per- 
cent per  annum  for  those  students  whose 
adjusted  family  income  is  less  than 
$15,000  per  year.  During  the  loan  repay- 
ment period,  the  student  will  assume  the 
total  interest  charges.  Students  who  do 
not  qualify  for  Federal  interest  benefits 
may  borrow,  but  they  must  pay  all  of 
the  interest  on  the  loan. 

WHO    MAY    BORROW? 

Regardless  of  family  income,  any  stu- 
dent desiring  to  pursue  a  postsecondary 
education  is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  loan 
provided  he  or  she: 

First,  is  enrolled  and  in  good  standing 
or  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  at 
an  eligible  school ; 

Second,  is  carrying  at  least  one-half 
of  the  normal  full-time  workload  as  de- 
termined by  the  school;  and 

Third,  is  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States  or  is  in  the  United  States 
for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose. 

maximum    loan    AMOUNT 

A  maximum  of  $1,500  per  academic 
year  may  be  applied  for  if  the  educa- 
tional costs  require  borrowing  to  this 
extent.  The  total  outstanding  princii>al 
balance  may  not  exceed  $7,500  at  any 
time. 

INSURANCE    PREMIUM 

The  Office  of  Education  charges  the 
lender  an  insurance  premium  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  per  year  on  the 
amount  disbursed  for  the  term  of  the  in- 
school  note.  This  is  computed  from  the 
month  following  disbursement  to  antici- 
pated month  of  graduation  plus  12 
months.  The  premium  is  charged  only 
once  for  the  term  of  each  loan.  There 
will  be  no  refunds  or  adjustments.  The 
lender,  at  his  option,  may  collect  the 
premium  from  the  borrower  or  deduct  It 


from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan.  Premiums 
should  be  held  by  the  lender  until  they 
are  requested  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

BILLING    or    INTEREST    BENEHTS 

Lenders  will  compute  and  bill  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  for  interest  benefits  on 
forms  provided  for  this  purpose — OE 
1166.  Lender.";  have  the  option  of  billing 
on  a  quarterly,  semiannual  or  annual 
basis. 

LOAN    APPLICATION    PROCEDtTRE 

The  student  obtains  a  Federal  applica- 
tion OE  1154 — from  a  lender  or  school. 
After  completing  part  A,  the  student 
submits  the  application  to  the  school 
which  verifies  enrollment,  completes 
part  B,  and  returns  the  form  to  the  stu- 
dent. After  completing  part  C,  the  appli- 
cation is  submitted  to  a  lender  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  lender  reviews  the  application  for 
completeness  and  approves  or  declines 
the  loan.  If  approved,  the  lender  com- 
pletes and  signs  part  D,  then  submits 
the  original  and  duplicates  to  the  appro- 
priate regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  an  insurance  commitment. 
The  original  application  will  be  returned 
to  the  lender  bearing  the  loan  insurance 
commitment  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner.  The  student  executes  the  Fed- 
eral note — OE  1164 — and  the  lender  dis- 
burses the  funds.  The  lender  reports  dis- 
bursements to  the  Office  of  Education  on 
a  manifest — form  OE  1151. 

REPAYMENT 

Repayment  of  the  loan  is  over  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
10  years  beginning  not  earlier  than  nine 
nor  more  than  12  months  following  the 
date  on  which  a  student  ceases  to  be  en- 
rolled on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  at 
an  eligible  institution.  However,  as  the 
act  requires  the  student  to  repay  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  $360  a  year,  the  actual 
repayment  terms  will  depend  on  the 
student's  total  indebtedness.  Principal 
payments  need  not  be  made  by  the  bor- 
rower while  he  is  a  member  of  Armed 
Forces,  a  volimteer  in  the  Peace  Corps 
or  VISTA,  or  for  any  period  during  which 
he  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  an  eligible  school.  The  borrower  is  en- 
couraged to  make  at  least  partial  pay- 
ments during  such  periods  of  deferment 
in  order  to  reduce  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan.  Full  interest  subsidy  will 
continue  or  resume  during  such  periods 
of  deferment,  whether  or  not  principal 
is  in  fact  being  paid. 

In  its  concept  this  program  is  most 
worthy:  it  provides  no  gift,  merelj'  the 
opportunity  for  a  student  to  arrange  on 
realistic  terms  to  borrow  such  funds  as 
he  may  need  to  obtain  a  college  or  uni- 
versity education.  While  I  certainly  ac- 
knowledge that  this  program  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  many  desperately  disad- 
vantaged yoimg  people  who  also  seek  a 
higher  education,  full  utilization  of  this 
program  by  children  of  middle  and 
lower  income  families  would  relieve  the 
stifiing  demands  now  put  upon  such  pro- 
grams as  work-study  and  educational  op- 
portimity  grants. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  district  and 
across  this  Nation  the  lending  institu- 
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tkms  have  found  this  program  so  un- 
attractive that  Ihey  have  not  been  able — 
out  of  consideration  to  their  role  as 
giiardians  of  the  assets  entnisted  to  them 
by  stockholders  and  depositors — to  par- 
ticipate in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  to  any  meaningful  degree. 

In  one  major  city  in  my  district,  only 
two  of  10  banks  now  make  any  loans 
imder  the  program,  and  these  banks  can 
only  handle  a  very  few  loans  per  year. 
Several  banks  have  their  own  educa- 
tional loan  programs,  but  of  course  these 
do  not  have  the  interest  subsidy  and  pay- 
ment deferral  provisions  of  the  federally 
Insured  program.  In  another  major  city 
in  our  State  in  which  Is  located  a  large 
university  and  a  substantial  population 
of  students  needing  all  manner  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid,  not  one  lending  insti- 
tution in  town  offers  the  federally  in- 
sured loan  program. 

The  results  of  this  situation  are  often 
tragic.  The  following  are  three  actual 
case  histories  of  good  students  who  were 
forced  to  withdraw  from  a  university 
in  my  district  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
institutions'  resources  for  financial  aid 
were  d^gleted  and  the  students — because 
of  their  impecunious  family  backgrounds 
were  unable  tp  borrow  any  money  from 
commercial  lending  sources. 
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Doyle  H.,  a  senior  English  major  whose 
expected  graduation  date  was  May  1969, 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  uni- 
versity during  the  final  semester  of  his 
senior  year  for  financial  reasons.  He  had 
a  solid  "C"  average  at  the  time  of  his 
withdrawal,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
other  factors  played  a  part  in  his  de- 
cision. 

Doyle's  father  Is  permanently  disabled 
with  a  heart  condition.  The  family  in- 
come is  rep>orted  at  $3,900  per  year.  Doyle 
attended  a  junior  college  in  his  hometown 
for  2  years  before  transferring  to  the 
imlversity.  When  he  applied  for  aid  pre- 
ceding his  transfer  in  1967,  he  was  told 
that  no  funds  were  available  for  Initial- 
year    educational    opportunity    grants, 
since  freshmen  had  priority  on  receiving 
these  grants.  He  was.  however,  awarded 
a  loan  for  the  1967-68  school  year.  He 
applied  again   for  aid  in   the   1968-69 
school  year,  but,  because  there  was  some 
delay  in  submitting  a  parents'  confiden- 
tial statement,  his  file  did  not  become 
complete  until  after  all  national  defense 
loans  had  been  awarded.  He  received  no 
aid  at  all  during  his  last  year  in  school 
except  that  which  he  earned  by  working. 
With  more  flexibility  in  the  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  enormous  number  of 
transfer  students  entering  the  university 
each   fall,   Doyle   might  have   received 
grant  and  loan  funds — or   work-study 
job — sufficient  to  allow  him  to  graduate. 

CASE   STUDY 

Gwendolyn  W.,  age  19,  withdrew  from 
the  university  both  in  the  fall  1968.  and 
In  the  spring  1969,  for  financial  reasons. 
A  sophomore  science  major,  Gwendolyn's 
grades  were  slightly  above  average. 

She  had  applied  for  financial  aid,  but 
because  her  parents'  combined  Income 
was  above  $11,000,  she  was  ineligible  for 
any  assistance  except  for  the  federally 


insured  student  loan  program.  Her  ap- 
plication was  supported  by  a  letter  from 
her  father,  stating  that,  with  two  other 
children  and  with  unexpected  business 
expenses,  he  would  be  unable  to  assist 
Gwendolyn  during  the  1968-69  school 
year.  He  also  indicated  that  his  bank  did 
not  participate  in  the  federally  Insured 
student  loan  program. 

There  was  no  aid  available  to  fit  this 
sort  of  situation,  since  Gwendolyn's 
grades  were  slightly  short  of  the  require- 
ment for  academic  scholarship. 

CASE    STTTDY 

Robert  N.,  22,  withdrew  from  the  uni- 
versity during  the  spring  of  his  junior 
year,  for  financial  reasons.  He  was  a 
"B"  student,  majoring  in  German  and 
planning  to  teach  after  graduation. 

His  father  is  a  laundry  delivery  man 
whose  income  has  fluctuated  in  the  past 
2  years  because  of  illness  and  because  his 
mother  has  been  laid  off  her  job.  During 
the  1967-68  school  year,  Robert  qualified 
for  and  received  a  national  defense  loan 
and    a    small    educational    opportunity 
grant.  For  1968-69,  however,  his  parents' 
contribution   was   estimated   by   college 
scholarship   service   at   $610,   rendering 
him  ineligible  for  a  grant.  Robert  showed 
by  his  estimated  expenses  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  living  well  below  the  esti- 
mated budget  for  a  single  student  at  the 
university,  but  he  also  indicated  on  his 
application  that  his  parents  were  unable 
to  contribute  to  his  education  this  year. 
Present  program  regulations  were  too 
restrictive  to  award  Robert  sufficient  aid 
to  keep  him  in  school,  although  a  glance 
at  the  parents'  statement  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a 
family  of  so  little  financial  strength  to 
obtain  a  bank  loan. 

Members  of  this  Congress  cannot  stand 
by  and  wait  for  an  end  to  inflation,  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  a  deci- 
sion by  the  administration,  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  tragic  situation.  When  a  B 
student  cannot  borrow  money  to  finish 
his  senior  year  in  college  relief  must  be 
afforded. 

In  conversations  with  university  offi- 
cials and  members  of  the  banking  com- 
munity, I  have  learned  that  there  are  two 
impediments  to  its  utilization.  First  is  the 
limitation  placed  on  interest  payable  on 
loans  insured  under  the  program.  Second 
is  the  fact  that,  should  a  loan  be  declared 
in  default,  the  lending  institution  can 
only  recover  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan. 

In  recognition  of  these  shortcomings 
in  the  present  legislation,  and  in  an  efifort 
to  offer  the  fastest  feasible  means  of  in- 
creasing student  financial  aid  resources 
available  to  students  entering  colleges 
and  universities  this  fall;  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
first,  issue  certificates  of  insurance  on 
loans  made  under  this  program  so  long 
as  the  interest  provided  for  therein  does 
not  exceed  one-half  of  1 -percent  per 
annum  more  than  the  "prime  rate"; 
and  second,  include  in  the  insurable 
amount  accrued  interest. 

In  my  opinion  the  maximum  interest 
provided  for  in  my  bill  will  permit  lend- 


ing institutions  to  make  a  fair  return 
on  their  assets  which  are  tied  up  in  stu- 
dent loans. 

The  additional  one-half  of  1  percent  is 
justified,  in  my  opinion,  because  of  the 
extensive  additional  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  which  banks  must  perform  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  governing 
this  program. 

Admittedly,  they  might  be  able  to  real- 
ize more  Income  from  various  types  of 
consumer  credit.  However,  my  conversa- 
tions with  the  banking  community  in  my 
district  indicates  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  forgo  this  additional  income  on 
a  small  part  of  their  total  loan  portfolio. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  loans  will  be  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

Furthermore,  this  guarantee  will  be  a 
meaningful  provision,  rather  than  the 
halfhearted  guarantee  now  provided  to 
lending  institutions.  Section  2  of  my  bill 
would  eliminate  the  existing  provision  of 
law  which  provides  that  Federal  insur- 
ance cannot  be  extended  to  cover  Interest 
earned  on  the  defaulted  loan.  Thus,  lend- 
ing institutions  will  be  able  to  recover 
a  fair  return  on  student  loans  even 
though  such  loans  may  at  some  future 
date  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  for  collection.  This  is  only  right. 
We  are  asking  the  lending  institutions 
of  the  Nation  to  assume  a  major  role  in 
providing  a  service  to  society,  they  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  so  at  a  loss  to  them- 
selves, their  depositors,  and  their  stock- 
holders. 

I  am  confident  that  if  my  bill  can  be- 
come law  soon,  the  financial  commimity 
of  this  Nation  will  cooperate  fully  to 
make  available  to  the  class  of  1973,  and 
students  already  in  college,  a  meaning- 
ful opportunity  to  participate  in  the  fed- 
erally insured  student  loan  program. 


VIETNAM  ROLL  OP  HONOR 


The  SPEAEIER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  these 
remarks  I  place  in  the  Record  the  names 
of  Americans  killed  by  hostile  action  in 
Vietnam  since  President  Nixon  took  of- 
fice. Together  with  the  names  inserted 
earlier.  Congressional  Record,  March 
25  and  April  3,  they  constitute  the  Viet- 
nam roll  of  honor.  This  list  includes 
nearly  3,000  names. 

Published  at  a  moment  of  great  ex- 
hilaration and  rejoicing  over  the  suc- 
cess and  safety  of  the  moon  landing,  the 
listing  is  a  sober  reminder  of  the  grim 
momentum  of  war  back  on  earth.  With 
Nell  Armstrong's  walk  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face we  have  reached  a  goal  set  7  years 
ago — the  achievement  of  which  unfor- 
tunately involved  the  death  of  three  of 
our  astronauts.  Yet  we  need  to  be  con- 
stantly reminded  that  dining  a  parallel 
period  of  commitment  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  lost  more  than  36,000  American 
men  Li  battle. 

The  roll  of  honor  has  special  meaning 
and  justification  In  terms  of  both  living 
and  dead  at  this  time  when  the  first  6 
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months  of  the  Nixon  administration  are 
being  assessed. 

It  explains  in  the  most  personal,  ex- 
plicit, and  convincing  terms  possible  why 
the  President  has  begim  disengagement 
of  our  forces  in  Vietnam  and  why  this 
must  go  forward  promptly  smd  com- 
pletely. 

Publication  of  the  roll  of  honor  also 
serves  an  important  purpose  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  will  counterbalance  pres- 
sures aimed  at  persuading  the  President 
to  reverse  his  decision  and  turn  back. 
These  pressures  inevitably  and  natural- 
ly will  be  brought  to  bear  at  the  White 
House  from  varied  and  powerful  sources. 

For  example,  like  many  other  citizens, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  preserving  our  Nation's  cher- 
ished military  tradition  of  never  losing 
a  war  and  may  therefore  argue  against 
withdrawal.  They  have  ready  access  to 
the  President  and  are  skilled  in  using 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  sell  their  viewpoint.  The 
terms  'commitment,  national  honor. 
Communist  containment"  will  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  by  these  of- 
ficers and  other  prominent  spokesmen. 
These  terms  readily  and  properly  touch 
public  nerve  centers  and  often  evoke  an 
emotional  response  rather  than  a  rea- 
soned analysis  of  the  hard  facts. 

A  nunor  in  Paris,  a  lull  in  the  fight- 
ing, a  sharp  drop  in  casualties,  or  other 
favorable  news  will  prompt  those  who 
see  Commimist  forces  weakening  to 
plead,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  for  a 
little  more  time  to  test  some  new  military 
or  diplomatic  tactic.  Such  forces  doubt- 
less already  are  being  felt  at  the  White 
House  and  will  persist  in  the  days  ahead 
They  make  absolutely  essential  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  measures  to  re- 
inforce the  President's  decision  to  dis- 
engage and  to  broaden  public  support  for 
it. 

Most  of  the  well-publicized  statements 
calling  for  disengagement  quote  Demo- 
crats who  held  prominent  positions  in 
the  Johnson  administration — Clark  Clif- 
ford, Cyrus  Vance,  Averell  Harriman, 
Edwin  Reischauer,  as  well  as  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  Democrats. 
Human  nature  being  as  it  is,  the  partisan 
character  of  this  chorus  might  be  ex- 
pected to  stir  reverse  tendencies  in  a  Re- 
publican administration. 

The  general  silence  of  Republicans  in 
Congress  should  be  taken  as  tacit  sup- 
port for  the  President's  recent  decisions 
regarding  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict 
Realizing  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
President  Nixon  confronted  when  he  as- 
sumed office  on  January  20,  we  wanted 
him  to  have  ample  time  to  set  a  solid  new 
course  for  his  administration.  The  whole 
area  of  foreign  policy  is  so  delicate  and 
critically  important  that  it  seemed  best 
to  await  clear  signals  from  the  White 
House  as  to  the  direction  the  President 
would  take  in  Vietnam. 
I  feel  that  the  signals  are  now  clear. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  already  ticted  in  mo- 
mentous form,  reversing  the  troop  build- 
up which  had  been  carried  forward  in 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions.   On    Presidential    orders.    25,000 


troops  Are  now  being  withdrawn  from 
Vietziam.  August  has  been  given  as  the 
time  when  further  cutbacks  will  be  de- 
cided. Mr.  Nixon  has  publicly  expressed 
the  hope  that  all  ground  combat  forces 
can  be  withdrawn  before  1971.  Although 
he  has  listed  factors  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  pace  of  dis- 
engagement— that  is.  development*  at 
Psuls,  the  enemy's  response,  the  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  over 
the  fighting — an  examination  of  his 
statements  shows  that  he  has  carefully 
avoided  fixing  these  or  any  other  fac- 
tors as  absolute  conditions  to  further 
troop  reductions. 

Given  the  deep  division  among  Amer- 
icans '"ver  what  policy  should  be  pur- 
sued— uiy  constituents  are  evenly  split 
between  "pouring  it  on"  and  "pulling 
out" — the  President's  delineation  of  his 
plans  is  as  explicit  as  reasonably  can  be 
expected  at  this  juncture. 

What  the  President  needs,  even  more 
than  a  response  from  Hanoi,  is  a  re- 
sponse from  the  American  body  politic 
and  especially  from  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress. With  strong  vocal  bipartisan  siip- 
port,  the  President  can  proceed  forth- 
rightly  and  confidently  with  disengage- 
ment. 

Without  it,  he  may  decide  that  a  great- 
ly protrticted  withdrawal  and  funda- 
mental review  is  required.  On  a  policy 
question  of  such  critical  importance,  the 
President  risks  the  loss  of  his  ability  to 
lead  the  Nation  If  he  appears  to  depart 
sharply  from  pubUc  sentiment.  In  this 
regard,  public  support  from  his  own 
party  is  especially  important. 

Republican  silence  denies  Mr.  Nixon 
the  active  bipartisan  support  that  is  ab- 
solutely essential  if  he  is  to  carry  out 
disengagement  with  a  minimum  of  do- 
mestic trauma. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, and  especially  those  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  to  speak  up  clearly  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  recent  actions 
and  in  support  of  disengagement.  I  urge 
this  be  done  now.  Each  of  us  must  as- 
sume a  special  personal  responsibility,  as 
well  as  our  constitutionally  delegated  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

By  this  means  we  will  be  acting  to  halt 
the  further  extension  of  this  roll  of 
honor,  action  which  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  honorable  way  we  can  possibly 
commemorate  those  who  have  died. 

Of  course,  this  list  of  names  is  not 
news  to  President  Nixon.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  immediate  families  of 
these  brave  men,  surely  no  other  person 
feels  the  same  anguish  experienced  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  as  daily  cas- 
ualty reports  come  to  his  desk. 


a  heavy  burden  indeed  for  the  Presi- 
dent— as  for  all  other  concerned  citizens. 

The  American  people  will  support  the 
President  in  promptly  carrying  out  dis- 
engagement to  the  extent  tliat  they  com- 
prehend the  cost  of  further  delay.  I  know 
of  no  way  to  describe  it  more  adequately 
or  appropriately  than  by  listing  the 
name  and  address  of  each  man  killed  in 
recent  months. 

Weekly  casualty  reports  are  cold,  im- 
personal. They  are  read  like  stock  mar- 
ket quotations — up  one  week,  down  the 
next.  We  occasionally  slip  into  the  use 
of  callous  terms  like  "kill  ratio."  If  It 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  enemy  losses 
contrasted  with  oiu-  own,  this  supposedly 
indicates  that  the  war  is  going  in  our 
favor.  If  the  American  toll  is  down  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  week, 
faces  brighten.  But  statistics  obscure  the 
personalities  and  hiunanity  involved. 
Even  one  death  in  a  mistaken,  hopeless 
cause  is  too  high  a  price.  The  young 
Americans  recorded  here  are  irreplace- 
able to  their  families,  communities,  and 
mankind.  Most  of  those  who  died  were 
under  23  years  of  age.  and  of  course  no 
one  will  ever  know  what  contributions  to 
human  advancement  they  might  have 
made  during  a  normal  life  span. 

Since  President  Nixon  annoimced  the 
withdrawal  of  25,0OC  troops  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  remainder 
of  all  ground  combat  forces  will  be  re- 
moved prior  to  1970,  critics  have  ques- 
tioned the  timing  and  bemoaned  the 
effects  of  his  statements. 

Some  have  said  the  President  thus 
killed  all  hope  for  progress  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  arguing  that  the  Vietcong 
and  Hanoi  now  know  they  need  make 
no  concessions  to  get  what  they  want. 
They  contend  that  all  Hanoi  needs  to 
do  Is  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  with- 
drawal the  President  has  started. 

Such  reasoning  must  stand  or  fall 
on  the  likelihood  of  fruitful  negotiations 
at  Paris.  Clearly  the  President  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Paris  offers  no 
hope  for  satisfactory  settlement  of  our 
militarj'  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Sec- 
retary Rogers  has  testified  that  the 
United  States  is  not  putting  all  its  eggs 
in  the  Paris  "basket."  The  President's  re- 
cent statements  could  therefore  hardly 
kill  something  already  as  dead  as  Mar- 
ley's  ghost.  Obviously  the  President  has 
decided  the  waiting  game  at  Paris  can- 
not justify  more  names  on  the  Roll  of 
Honor.  Critics  have  also  forecast  that 
U  S.  withdrawal  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  stability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government.  In  my  judgment, 
the  President's  action  will  lead  to  a 
greater,  more  permanent  stability  in  the 
political  development  of  South  Vietnam. 

By  beginning  disengagement,  he  there- 


The  frustration  of  that  anguish  must     by  immediately  set  in  motion  powerful 


be  all  the  more  intense  now  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  so  clearly  has  made  the  long- 
awaited  fundamental  decision  to  termi- 
nate our  combat  operations  in  Vietnam 
and  withdraw  oiu-  military  forces  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

With  that  decision  made,  every  man 
who  is  injured,  every  one  who  is  killed 
in  this  interim  period  while  withdrawal 
is  actually  taking  place,  must  constitute 


new  local  forces.  The  Thieu-Ky  regime 
can  siuTive  U.S.  disengagement  only  by 
broadening  its  base  of  local  support.  The 
regime  must  now  find  popularity  at  home 
instead  of  Washington,  or  be  replaced. 
Admittedly  the  political  structure  will 
have  to  accommodate  local  insurgent 
forces.  President  Thleu  has  been  holding 
talks  with  political  leaders  of  all  factions 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  there  Is 
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every  Indication  that  political  accommo- 
dation Is  already  beginning  to  talce  place. 
Our  presence  in  Vietnam  is  an  un- 
natural but  powerful  political  influence 
which  serves  to  delay  the  development 
of  a  local  Vietnamese  political  order  in 
tune  with  the  realities  of  Vietnamese 
political,  social,  and  economic  life. 

I  am  convinced  the  President  has 
added  up  to  the  Vietnam  balance  sheet 
in  terms  of  national  interests  and  foimd 
it  favors  withdrawal.  If,  as  some  argue, 
our  military  policies  sustain  our  prestige 
in  some  quarters,  the  very  same  policies 
sharply  diminish  it  in  others.  While  it  is 
true  that  our  Nation  has  never  lost  a 
war,  it  is  also  true  that  our  Nation  has 
never  before  made  so  grievous  a  military 
mistake. 

Although  commitments  to  Vietnam 
have  been  made  by  previous  Presidents, 
the  mark  of  greatness  in  a  nation,  as  in  a 
person,  is  the  wisdom  to  recognize  error 
and  the  courage  to  take  corrective  action 
promptly.  No  nation  likes  to  lose  a  war, 
but  a  nation  which  attempts  to  fill  the 
role  of  world  policeman  must  have  the 
wisdom  ^.nd  courage  to  retire  from  posi- 
tions that  are  unproductive  and  un- 
promising 

In  making  his  statements  the  Presi- 
dent acted  with  compassion  for  Ameri- 
cans who  are  living,  especially  those 
whose  lives  might  otherwise  be  wasted 
buying  time  for  a  purposeless  extension 
of  an  empty  ritual.  The  President  also 
honors  those  who  have  died  by  his  de- 
termination that  others  need  not  follow 
them  to  an  untimely  grave. 

The  roll  of  honor  provndes  recogni- 
tion of  heroes  who  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  courage  and  conviction,  de- 
termination and  devotion  that  they  dis- 
played under  great  handicaps — psy- 
chological as  well  as  physical — in  a 
strange,  distant  war  must  place  them  in 
the  very  front  ranks  of  all  heroes  in  our 
history. 

The  roll  of  honor  and  a  tabulation  fol- 
low: 

Deaths  Resulting  From  Hostile  .Action  in 
ViETNA.M  IN  March  1969  Not  Previously 
Recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record 

ALABAMA 

ArTny 

Barnett.  Donald  Eugene.  Anniston. 

Brown.  Walter  Evans.  Jr  .  Bessemer. 

Caldwell,  Henry.  Jr  .  Birmingham. 

Daniel,  Robert  G  .  Bridgeport. 

Dixon,  Louis  Krimmlt.  Mobile. 

Dobynes,  Joseph  James,  Marlon. 

Freeman.  Jimmv  Grant.  Talladega. 

Golden,  George  Kenneth.  Eva 

Hocutt,  Larry  Keith,  Mobile. 

Hughes,  Errol  Arthur.  Oxford. 

Motley.  John  Larry.  Jr..  Birmingham. 

Presley,  Andrew  Lee.  Jr.,  Mobile 

Sturma,  Charles  Frank,  Sliver  Hill. 

Thomas.  Howard  Ray.  Jr  ,  Oxford. 

Walker.  Charles  Clarence,  Eufaula. 

Marine  Corps 
Franklin,  Ira  Mslton,  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Keefe,  Floyd  Milton.  Montgomery. 
Lane,  Gerald  Bruce.  Hartselle. 
Martin,  Charles  Edward,  East  Gadsden. 
Northlngton,  WlUlam  Clyde,  Prattvllle. 
Sargent,  George  Thomas.  Jr  .  Auburn. 
Tolsma,  Raymond  Earl,  Prlchard. 

Nai'y 
Dees,  Edgar  Allen,  Jr.,  Mobile. 
Hamner,  Theodore  S,   III,  Tuscaloosa. 
Sellers,  Melvln  Louis,  Phenix  City. 
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AXnONA 

Army 
Bailey,  Larry  Eugene,  Phoenix. 
Lee,  BUI  Gregory,  Tucson. 

Marine  Corps 
Carter,  Jack  David,  Scottsdale. 
Moreno,  Alfred,  Jr.,  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Grant,  Robert  Earl,  BlythevlUe. 
Grlsfiom,  Johnny  Paul,  Little  Rock. 
Harvey.  Randall  Lloyd,  Paragould. 
Sauls,  Elbert  James,  Port  Smith. 
West,  Mounce  Edward,  Paragould. 
Womack,  Roy  Arnold,  Port  Smith. 

Marine  Corps 
Crowder,  Harold  Edward,  North  Little  Rock, 
Hill,  Carl  Wayne,  Bsnton. 
Pugh,  Robert  Earl,  LltUe  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
AdCQck,  Richard  Lynn,  Hinkley. 
Barnholdt.  Terry  Joe,  Garden  Grove. 
Baxter,  Jerry,  Susanville. 
Brown,  Richard  Allen,  Lakewood. 
Campbell,  Robert  John,  Burbank. 
Canavan,  Martin  Joseph,  Jr.,  Barstow. 
Cole,  Robert  Owen.  Sacramento. 
Daniels,  Bruce  William,  Fresno. 
Davis,  Robert  Scott,  Gardena. 
Doran,  Sean  Timothy.  Lennox. 
Duperry,  Peter  Alfred.  Whlttler. 
Bade,  Raymond  Fredrick,  King  City. 
Estes,  Brian  Robert.  Whlttler. 
Flores,  Edwardo.  San  Jose. 
Garcia,  Antonio  Mendez,  Needles. 
Gorvad,  Peter  Lawrence,  Oakland. 
Greer.  Dennis  Dale,  Los  Gatos. 
Hall.  Leonard  John.  Menlo  Park. 
Hatley,  Eddie  Lee,  Stockton. 
HelnmlUer,  Robert  Lynn,  Fresno. 
Helgeson.  Dale  George,  Lawndale 
Hlgglnbotham,  Larry  Gene,  PortervlUe. 
Klnnard,  James  Edward,  Vista. 
Lawson,  Daniel  W.,  North  Highlands. 
Lucas,  Clyde  Austin,  Mendocino. 
Mlscheaux,  Rene  Clarence,  San  Francisco, 
Morgan,  David  Robert.  Altadena. 
Mortenson,  Allan  David,  El  Cajon. 
Ortegon,  Richard  Joseph.  Fremont. 
Paerke,  Duane  Carl.  Jr..  Salt. 
Peterson,  David  Bruce.  Bellflower. 
Radtke,  Carl  Leonard,  New  Hall. 
Rains,  Clyde  Edward,  Covelo. 
Robblns,  Jerry  Clayton.  Martinez. 
Robinson.  Kenneth  James,  Fontana. 
Rowe,  William  Edwin.  Costa  Mesa. 
Russell.  Ronald  Patrick,  El  Cajon. 
Santos,  Layne  Michael,  Los  Angeles. 
Segura,  Steven  Rey.  San  Francisco. 
Sheridan,  Robert  Edward.  Placentla. 
Sloan.  Robert  Leland.  North  Hollywood. 
Sparks,  Glenn  Louis.  Buena  Park. 
TapJa  Molses.  Los  Angeles. 
Thompson,  Bru:e  Wayne,  Glendale. 
Thompson,  Robert  Eugene,  Fullerton. 
Thompson,     Thomas     Donald.     Jr.,     Los 
Angeles. 
Waller,  John  Bussey,  Berkeley. 
West,  James  Clifford,  Jr.,  North  Hollywood 
White,  Richard  Allen,  Monterey. 
Williams,  Craig  Emery,  Lakewood. 
Worl,  Leslie  Wayne,  Long  Beach. 
Ziegler,  Stanley  Bruce,  Cedarplnes  Park 
Zufelt,  Roy  Glenn,  Palmdale. 

Air  Force 
Dl  PlgUa,  Frank  Anthony,  Burbank. 

Marine  Corps 
Angel,  Michael  Eugene,  Hay  ward. 
Blosky,  Gene  Orville,  Los  Angeles. 
Burrls,  Victor  Antonled,  Los  Angeles. 
Christlanson,  Ronald  F.,  Redding. 
Conner,  Melvin  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Riverside. 
Ctirci,  Anthony  Boy,  Riverside. 
Delgado,  Raymond  Rodriguez,  Watsonvllle. 
Glass.  Donald  Robert.  Citrus  Heights. 


Gould  William  Andrew,  Oxnard. 
Guillen,  Davis  Lawrence,  Gardena. 
Hunt,  Philip  Michael,  Chula  Vista. 
Jay,  Robert  Vem,  Alturas. 
Labowskl,  Leonard  William,  San  Francisco. 
Llss,  Larry  William,  Orovllle 
Marshall,  Michael  Allen,  Los  Angeles. 
MulhoUand  Robert  Alton,  Studio  City. 
Nibbellnk.  Lea  Everett.  Los  Alamltos. 
Nottingham,  Richard  Lance,  La  Puente. 
Pastores,  Oevln  Pescozo,  Oakland. 
Regnolds,  James  Randolph,  Los  Altos. 
Shields,  Richard  Dale,  Bellflower. 
Stltt,  Richard  Wesley,  Paramount. 
Swisher,  Clifford  Lee.  Cypress. 
Torres,  Michael  Angel,  Gardena. 

Nai^y 

Bruckart.  Donald  Lee.  Redlands. 
Shapiro,  Milton   Palmdale. 

COLORADO 

Army 
Blake,  Armln  Jochalm,  Denver. 
Gabbln,  Fred  Lee,  Colorado  Springs. 
Garcia,  Edward  Lee,  Cortez. 
Pollock,  Douglas  Ray,  Brush. 

Air  Force 

Anselmo,  William  Prank,  Denver. 
Seller,  Clyde,  Aurora. 

Marine  Corps 

Katz,  Ronald  Christopher,  Pueblo. 

Navy 

Menard,  Douglas  Fred,  Denver. 

CONNECTICDT 

Army 
Bowe,  Thomas  John,  Stratford. 
Crosby,  Arthur  Allen,  Jr.,  Guilford. 
De  Forge,  David  Henry,  Bloomfield. 
Penton,  William  Charles.  Jr..  Walllngford. 
Krajewskl.  Donald  Joseph.  Manchester. 
Lamoreux.  Edward  Etonald.  Plalnfleld. 
Tripp.  Peter  Leadbetter.  Greenwich. 
Tyrell,  Edward  Judd,  Danbury. 

Air  Force 
Alho,  Antonio  Lopez,  New  Haven. 

Marine  Corps 
Dupuls,  Clement  Arthur,  Southlngton. 

DELAWARE 

Marine  Corps 
Hill,  Arthur  Stanley,  Jr.,  Wilmington. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Army 

Cofield,  Edward  Charles,  Jr.,  Washington. 

Marine  Corps 

Avery,  James  Llnwood.  Washington. 

Jones.  Ronald.  Washington. 

Wilson,  Carl  Richard,  Jr.,  Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Army 

Ash.  Frederic  Nathaniel,  Tallahassee. 

Brown,  Willie  Lee,  Jr.,  Archer. 

Calloway,  Hardy  Eugene,  Pensacola. 

Cook.  Jlmmle  Dee.  West  Palm  Beach. 

Fields.  Charlie,  Winter  Garden. 

Gibson,  John  Brown,  Jr..  Sarasota. 

Graham,  Terry  Durand,  Gainesville. 

Green.  Willie  Prank,  Rlvervlew. 

Haga.  Joseph  Clayton.  Miami. 

Harter.  Robert  Louis.  Palm  Bay. 

Heinselman.  Theodore  E..  Jacksonville. 
Heizer,  Gary  Paul,  Orlando. 
Johnson,  Carlton  Jerry,  Tallahassee. 
Lieser,  Robert  Daryl,  Carol  City. 
Mcintosh.  Robert  A.,  Clearwater. 
McKlnley,  James  Marion.  McDavld. 
Murray,  Gordon  Chester,  Greenacres  City. 
Nelson,  Lawson  Dwight,  Ocala. 
Nurman,  Calvin,  Jr.,  Tampa. 
Outlaw,   Charles  Reuben.   Jr.,   West   Palm 
Beach. 

Palmer,  Johnny  Lee.  Opa  Locka. 
Vickrey,  Charles  Craig,  Homestead. 


Air  Force 


Fields,  Robert  Wayne,  DeLand. 

Marine  Corps 
Byars,  Steve  Eugene,  Lorlda. 
Polden,  Thomas,  Belle  Olade. 
Ganzy,  Clyde  Wayne,  Jacksonville. 
Jenkins,  Robert  Henry.  Jr.,  Interlachen. 
Miller,  Wilbur  James,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
Strouse,  Paul  Edwin,  Crestvlew. 
Thompson,  Leslie  Dale,  Tampa. 
White,  George  Preston,  Orlando. 
Wltham,  Kenneth  Leroy,  Winter  Park. 

GEORGIA 

Army 
Bender,  Gemot,  Columbus. 
Bradley,    Stanley    Thomas,    CartersvlUe. 
Cuker,  Dennis  Sanders,  Monroe. 
England,  Michael,  Athen. 
Faircloth,  Henry  Floyd,  Lyons. 
Ferguson,  Earl,  Savannah. 
GarroU,  Larry  David.  Hartsfleld. 
Goodale,  Joseph  Daniel,  Jr.,  Grovetown. 
Green,  Jewell  Robert,  Blue  Ridge. 
Guthrie,  Charles  Larry,  Kensington. 
Harper,  Allan  G..  Villa  Rica. 
Howard  Roy  Lee,  Monticello. 
Johnson,  Jerry,  Covington. 
Johnson.  Russell  Lee,  Dixie. 
Macken,  Charles  Davis,  Albany, 
Pattillo,  Minor  Wesley,  Griffin. 
Pullum,  Henry,  Jr.,  Amerlcus. 
Sauls.  Robert  Ned,  Atlanta. 
Sharpe,  Mack  Donald,  Brunswick. 
Stlnson,  William  Clyde,  Jr.,  Dublin. 
Stone,  David,  Scottdale. 
Webb.  Oliver  Kenneth,  Valdosta. 

Marine  Corps 
Herring,  Elijah,  Jr..  Leslie. 
McGill,  Robert  Andrew,  Columbus. 
Moss  Charles  Nathan,  Atlanta. 

Navy 
Belcher,  Herbert  Eugene,  Douglas. 

HAWAH 

Army 
Kawamura,  Terry  Teruo,  Wahlawa. 
Otake,  John  Sadad.  Honolulu. 
Shlbata,  Glenn  Teuglo,  Kealakekua. 
Sllveri,  Dennis  Michael,  Honolulu. 

IDAHO 

Army 
Claybaugh,    James    Bradley.   Caldwell. 

n.LIN0IS 

Army 

Avgerinos,  George  Richard,  South  Holland. 
Brown,  Raymond.  Chicago 
Chappell,  Edward  Lewis,  Chicago. 
Cody,  WlUlam  De  Brece,  Robinson. 
Prendllng,  Edward  Joseph.  South  Holland. 
Gregg,  Robert  Stanley,  Shelbyvllle. 
Herschbach,  David  Edward,  East  St.  Lotils. 
Horchem,  Nelson  Leport,  Jr.,  Kankakee. 
lyua,  Archie  Hubert.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Janka,  James  Edward,  Westmont. 
Lama,  Edward  Bartholomew,  Mundeleln. 
Lauber,  Robert  Dean,  Monica. 
Lovellette.  George  Ronald,  Urbana. 
Matheny,  Larry  Dale,  Chicago. 
Melerotto,  Edward  Ralph,  Chicago. 
Merker,  Rand  Russell,  Northbrook. 
Mills,  Greg  Wendell,  Mendota. 
Moehring,  Dean  Ward,  NapervUle. 
Moore.  Terry  Dwight.  Washington. 
Newman.  Bobby  Joe,  Chicago. 
Perez,  Raul  Victor,  Chicago. 
Ryan,  William  Dean,  Walnut  HIU. 
Schwlchow,  Richard  Joseph,  Chicago, 
Spearman,  William  T..  Ill,  Chicago, 
Spiegel,  Robert  Eugene,  La  Harpe. 
Thompklns,  Glenn  Alan,  Rock  Falls. 
Vavrosky,  Paul  Peter,  Milan. 
Willis,  Donnts  Glen,  Winthrop  Harbor. 
Wilson,  James  Harold,  Chicago. 
Wlsnlewskl.  Dennis  Euguene,  Chicago. 


Air  Force 
Gofer,  Arthur  WlUlam,  Sprtngfleld. 

Marine  Corps 
Beck,  Norman  Elmer,  Rockford. 
Gough,  William  Lyle,  Atwood. 
Hart.  Samuel  Nicholas,  Villa  Park. 
Jennings.  Bobby  Dale,  Granite  City, 
King,  James  Micheal,  Rock  Island. 
Knoeferl.  Kenneth  Joseph,  Rock  Island. 
Pote.  Freddie  Charles,  Jr.,  Hometown. 
Sanders,  Henry  Clyde,  Rockford. 
Thaxton,  David  Edward.  Waukegan. 
Washington,  Maurice  Joe,  Chicago. 
Navy 

Burton,    Bert    Ellis.    Greenfield. 
Overrlght,  Daniel  Lee,  Bradley. 

INDIANA 

Army 
Anderson,  Ral  Jefro,  Jr.,  Gary. 
Bernoska,  Wayne  Gary,  Gary. 
Culp,  Everett  T.,  Columbia  City. 
Grabbe.  John  Albert,  PreelandvlUe. 
Ivy,  Leonard  Clarence,  Jr.,  Terre  Haute. 
Lezma.  Jose.  Jr  .  Gary. 
Lynch.  Philip  Edmond,  Williams. 
McAllister,  William  Dennl.  Vlncennes. 
Meszar,  Frank  III,  East  Chicago. 
Pace,  Gary  Lynn,  Hope. 
Walters,  Bobby  Joe,  Petersburg. 
Walters.  Tim  Leroy,  South  Bend. 
Wysong,  Joseph  Walter,  Richmond. 

Air  Force 
Buhr,  Thomas  Frederick,  Ft.  Wayne 

Marine  Corps 
Baer,  Max  Irwin,  Goshen. 
Bell,  Steven  Allen.  Petersburgh. 
Bruce.  Daniel  Dean.  Beverly  Shores. 
Hiday,  Thomas  Michael.  Alexandria. 
Meyer,  John  Joseph,  Indianapolis. 
Musselman,  Harold  Earl,  CentervlUe, 
Thomas,  Charles  Wayne,  Gary. 
Vroom.  James  Lee,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Whltten,  Robert  Franklin,  Indianapolis. 

lOWA 

Army 

Baker,  Philip  Lou,  CorrectlonvlUe. 
Lovltt,  David  Glen.  Bedford. 
O'Shea,  James  Charles,  Council  Bluffs. 
Potter.  William  Don,  Manchester. 
Rupe,  Donald  Lee.  Cedar  Rapids. 

Air  Force 
Rex,  Robert  F.,  Odebolt. 

Marine  Corps 
Duntz,  Ronald  De  Vere,  Des  Molnee. 


Army 

Brenner,  Kenneth  Jamee.  Hope. 
Elsenrath.  John  Joe.  Wichita. 
Hurst,  Quentm  Poxx,  VaUey  Falls. 
Rolfe,  Gary  Fay,  Wichita. 
Schoth,  WlUlam  Wesley,  II,  Mission. 

Navy 
Adams,  Thomas  Edward,  Topeka. 

KBNTnCKT 

Army 

Alvey,  Alfred  EU,  Jr.,  Morganfleld. 
Beard,  Leon,  Marlon. 
Blankenshlp,  Jewell  C,  HopklnsvlUe. 
Colson,  Ronald  Sanders,  Murray. 
Km  rath,  John  PhlUlp,  Lexington. 
Haydon,  Paul  Dearlng,  Louisville. 
Homsby,  John  R.,  Paducah. 
Llndsey,  Arthur  Dale,  Paducah. 
Stewart,  James  Lloyd,  Inez. 
Thompson,  WlUlam  P.,  Jr.,  Shelbyvllle. 
Walters,  WUUam  Owen,  Melber. 
Wllkins.  Ben  Henry,  Jr.,  Loul«vllle. 

Air  Force 

Bowman,  Jesse  Carl,  Lexington. 


Marine  Corps 
Ball,  Michael  Roger,  Davenport. 
Brake,  Boyd  Lawerence,  AdalrvlUe. 
Hardy,  Buford,  Richmond. 
Thompson,   Philip   Bruce,   Monticello. 

LOUISIANA 

Army 
Brannan,  James  Curtis,  Slidell. 
Cain,  Carl  Dennis,  Denham  Springs. 
Clause,  Michael  Allen.  LabadleviUe. 
Cooke,  Paul  Donald,  La  Place. 
Denny,  Roger  Edward.  Mayna. 
Gordon,  Jlmmle  Lee,  Tallulah. 
Miller,  Leonard  Charles,  Ponchatoula. 
Roberts,  Marvin  James,  Baton  Rouge. 
West,  Paul  Bradley,  VlUe  Platte. 
WUhelm,  Lawrence  M.,  Jr.,  Lake  Charles. 
Williams,  Huey,  Shreveport. 

Coast  Guard 
Beeson,  Morris  Sampson,  Pltklns. 

Marine  Corps 
Floyd,  David  Allen,  Minden. 
Owens,  Claude  James,  Lake  Charles. 

Navy 
Bush,  Cecil  Floyd,  Bogalusa. 

MAINE 

Army 

Bechard.  Raymond  Joseph,  Augusta. 
Davan,  Benedict  Maher,   Westbrook. 
Davenport,  Bard  Elton,  Wilton. 
Mckechnle,   James   Allen,   West   Farming- 
ton. 

Air  Force 
Levesque,  J.  B.  L.,  Van  Buren. 

Marine  Corps 
Godlng,  Robert  Earle,  Ashland. 

MARYLAND 

Army 
Abshear,      WlUlam      Wallace,      HlHcrest 
Heights. 

Colt,  Leon,  Baltimore 
Crew,  Carl  Joseph,  Betterton. 
Fraley,  Clayton  Eugene.  Galthersburg. 
Nohe,  Joseph  Edward  Jr.,  Baltimore. 
Pulliam,  Eric  Vincent.  Baltimore. 
Rawllngs,  Benjamin  Joseph,  Naylor. 
Schaaf,    WUUam    John,    Baltimore. 
Taylor,  James  Randel,  Sultland. 
Turner,    Thomas    Gaines,    Bethesda. 
Wlmmer,  WlUard  Alvon,  Baltimore. 

Marine  Corps 
Beet,  Billy  Howard,  Baltimore. 
ChUdress,  Calvin  Jeffery,  Baltimore. 
WUson,  Lome  John,  RockvlUe. 

Navy 
Fl&her,  Donald  Jay,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Army 
Bols,  Richard  Joseph,  Peabody. 
Crocco,  Walter  Vincent,  SomerviUe. 
Dumont,  Roger  Joseph,  Chloopee. 
Dunn,  Michael,  Roy,  North  Andover. 
Erbentraut,  Steven  Charles,  Springfield. 
Fetterman,  Glenn  Leroy,  Charlotte. 
Gordon,  Glenn  Raymond,  Ablngton. 
Gould,  WlUlam  C,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Lamelras,  Richard  Arthur,  Cambridge. 
McNamara,  WlUlam  James,  Boston. 
Michael,  Thomas,  Dover. 
MlUer,  Kenneth  Edward,  New  Boston. 

Marine  Corps 
Costa,  Robert  Joseph,  SomervUle. 
Koetanskl,  Stephen  FYancls,  Springfield. 
Malone,  Philip  Newman,  Alexandria  City. 
Nee,  Peter  Maxy,  Cambridge. 
Pratt,  John  Lionel,  Plttsfleld. 
Taylor,  PhUlp  Joseph,  Holden. 

Nax>t/ 
Petschke,  Robert  Elton,  Jr.,  Springfield. 
Sorrentl,  John  Anthony,  Boston. 
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MICHIGAN 


Army 

AtklOBon,  Robert  Louis.  Jr.,  Clarkaton. 

Bryant,  WUHam  Maud,  Detroit. 

BuczoUch.  Paul  Joseph,  River  Rouge. 

Cameron.  Jamee  Luther,  Muakegon. 

Cook,  Charles  FYancls,  E^ast  Detroit. 

Craig.  William  Thomaa.  Jr.,  Battle  Creek. 

Curran.  Daniel  Joseph.  Jackson. 

Diaz.  Benito.  Jr.,  Seglnaw. 

Dunneback,  Michael  Arthur,  Grand  Rapids. 

Eastern,  Joe  Butler,  Detroit. 
Flannery,  David  Elwood,  Muskegon. 
Oarrlck,  Jerry  Arthur,  Trout  Creek. 

Grow,  Gary  Warren,  Jackson. 
Ouyton.  MelTln,  H&mtnunck. 
Jacobs.  David  Paul,  Port  Huron. 
Keck.  Frank  Leslie.  Kalkaska. 
Lamey.  Lavern  Michael.  Milan. 
Martin,  Kenneth,  Kalamazoo. 
Nowakowskl.  John  Alexander,  Rochester. 
Polasek,  Joseph  James,  Jr..  Kalamazoo. 
Ramsby,  James  Edward,  MlUord. 
Bay,  Dewey  Junior.  Detroit. 
Reel,  J.  C,  Troy. 

Roach.  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr.,  Royal  Oak. 
Robinson.  Thomas  Leon,  Muskegon. 
Scott,  Martin  T.,  11.  Davison. 
Snyder,  Charles  David,  Saint  Clair  Shores, 
Strucel,  Joseph  John,  Detroit. 
-Vande*  Berg,  Ronald  Jay,  Wyoming, 
Verretti-  Kenneth     Emery,     Sault    Salnte 
Marie. 
Welher,  Robert  Lester,  Battle  Creek. 

Air  Force 
Liepard,  Donald  George.  Flint. 

Marine  Corps 
De  Wilde,  Peter  F.,  Jr.,  Lansing. 
Dusseau.  Richard  FYank,  La  Salle. 
Heckman,  Clarence  Alvln,  Lansing. 
Helser,  John  Louis,  Detroit. 
Jones,  Richard  Stephen,  Relmanvllle. 
McDanlel,  Frankle  B..  Battle  Creek. 
Merryman.  Dennis  Gary,  Sparta. 
Ovist,  David  Emanuel,  Pelkle. 
Shier,  Ronald  James.  Cadillac. 

Navy 
Rudd,  Donald  Lee,  Tecumseh. 

MZIiNXSOTA 

Army 

Anderson,  Darreil  Eugene,  Minneapolis. 
Enz.  Harvey  Gordon,  St.  Peter. 
Nelson,  Paul  Arthur,  New  Brighton. 
Norman.  James  Michael.  Duluth. 
Smith,  Harold  John,  Stillwater. 
Songle  Clayton  Andrew.  Minneapolis. 
Taylor.  Phillip  Edward,  Minneapolis. 
Thompson,  Lyle  John.  St.  Paul. 
Weber,  David  Allan,  Rochester. 

Marine  Corps 
Pederson,  Kenneth  Allen.  Minneapolis. 
Schaefer.  Thomas  Koenlg,  Hopkins. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
Gllllard,  Edward  Lee,  Heidelberg. 
Hill.  CharUe.  Ill,  Pelahatchle. 
Johnson,  Victor,  Jr.,  Belen. 
Spiers.  Frank,  Columbia. 
Wilder,  Frank,  Carthage. 

Marine  Corps 
Bolton.  Willie  Edward,  Rlchton. 
Burks,  James  Carl,  Raymond. 

MISSOtTRI 

Army 
Boyd,  Roy  Bradley,  Windsor. 
Bright,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Warrensburg. 
Forck,  Michael  Richard,  Jefferson  City. 
Oaylord,  Douglas  Drue.  St.  Peters. 
Goodwin,  William  Franklin,  Springfield. 
Hobbe,  Cliarles  Michael,  Independence. 
Jackson,  Robert.  Jr.,  St.  Louis 
Mayberry,  Donald  Richard,  Dexter. 
Nixon.  Donald  Lee.  Pine  Lawn. 
Schmlch,  Joseph,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 


Tbompklns,     Ronald    Winston,    Jefferson 
Oity. 

Veale,  Ralph  Dean,  King  City. 
Walker,  Charles,  St.  Louis. 

Marine  Corps 
James,  Gerald  Lynn,  Homersvllle. 
Mennlnger,  Robert  Patrick,  Gladstone. 
Prose,  William  Thomas,  St,  Louis. 

Navy 
Hutton,  William  James,  Columbia, 
Suhr,  Alfred  Henry,  Mexico. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Caton,  Leonard  Roger,  Laurel. 
Harness,  Anthony  Gene,  Klla. 
Jodrey.  William  Michael  Shelby 
Petrle,  John  James,  Cut  Bank. 
Yarger,  John  Robert,  Miles  City. 

Navy 
Flanagan.  Russell  DavlU,  Great  Falls. 
Harris.  Lewis  Craig,  Deer  Lodge. 

NEBRASKA 

Army 
Benze,  Patrick  Henry,  O'Neill. 
Clements,  Milo  Dean,  Blair. 
Sayer,  Terry  Lynn,  Holbrook. 
Wlese,  Thomas  Arthur,  Mullen. 

Marine  Corps 
Coker,  Ronald  Leroy,  Alliance. 

NEVADA 

Army 

Brown,  Larry  Donald,  Callente. 
Hodge,  Charles  Lynn,  Reno 
Rucker,  Carlos  Wilson,  Las  Vegas. 

Marine  Corps 
Aleck,  John  Ira,  Reno. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Army 
Pelletier,  Richard  William.  Greenville. 

Marine  Corps 
Shaw,  Robert  Ernest,  North  Hampton. 

NEW    JEBSET 

Army 
Bell,  William  Brent,  Essex  Fells. 
Blddle,  Joseph  Lenord.  Berlin. 
Callan.  George  Allan.  Pennsvllle. 
Coll,  Dennis  Joseph.  Springfield. 
D'Adamo,  AJbert  L.,  Jr.,  Wanamassa, 
Danchetz,  Lester,  Rahway. 
Joseph,  Guy  Frederick,  Chatham. 
Joynes,  Prank  Dennis,  Jr.,  Newark. 
Markovlch,  Douglas  Joseph,  Madison. 
McCallum,  Peter  John,  Jr.,  Passaic. 
Moon,  Theodore  Edward,  Jr.,  South  Orange. 
Moran,  Vincent,  IseUn. 
Nofford,  Clarence.  Newark. 
O'Shaughnessy,  James  John,  Closter. 
Spence,  Roger  James,  Roselle  Park. 
TuUy,  Walter  Buslll,  Jr.,  Madison. 
Wamett,  Ronald  Leonard,  Linden. 
West,  John  Hayden,  North  Bergen. 

Air  Force 
Alexander,  Calvin  Eugene,  Newark. 
Dlnan,  David  Thomas,  m,  Nutley. 
Rios,  Noel  Luis,  Newark. 

Marine  Corps 

Burke,  William  Gregory,  Saddle  River. 
Grassla,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Paterson. 
Presley,  Avey,  Elizabeth. 
Sargent,  Gordon  Leroy,  Jr.,  Newark. 
SelUtto,  Michael  Joseph,  Towaco. 

NEW    MKtICO 

Army 
Orlego,  Richard  Edward,  Santa  Fe. 
Sandier,  Willie  J.,  Jr.,  Tlnnle. 

NEW    YORK 

Army 
Arnlotla.  Dlmi trios  G.,  Jamaica. 
Bethea.  Henry.  Montrose. 
Bonapart,  Paul,  New  York. 


Browne.  Earl  Frederick,  New  York. 
Carapezza,  Richard  Allan,  Rocliester. 
Carpenter,  Walter  Andrew,  Blnghamton. 
Conklin,  Larry  James,  Endloott. 
Doane,  Stephen  Helden,  Walton. 
Durpe,  Charles  Vaughn,  Olean. 
Elder,  Eugene,  New  York. 
Ellis,  Frank  Joseph  G.,  Jr..  Syracuse. 
Force,  Rodger  Dennis,  Millport. 
Forest,  Donald  Steven,  Rochester. 
Freeman,  F^irnace,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Gentile,  James  Raymond,  Watertown. 
George-Plzarrd  Arthur,  New  York. 
Goss,  Jeffrey  Kenneth,  New  York. 
Hamilton.  John  David,  Jr.,  Rochester. 
Hordern,  David  James,  New  York. 
Johnson,  William  Lovett,  New  York. 
Kangro,  Laurl,  New  York. 
Kent,  Kenneth  Roes,  Dundee. 
Kulpa,  Richard  Walter,  Utlca. 
Lallave,  Alfred,  New  York. 
Lund,  Wlllard  Spencer,  Bayport. 
Lynch,  Michael.  Amsterdam, 
Malln,  Michael  Lee,  Angola. 
Mazal,  Roger  James,  Valatie. 
Miller  Allen  Robert,  Edmeston. 
O'Connor,  Michael  Patrick,  Troy. 
Phillips,  David  Jeffrey,  Buffalo. 
Plgnataro,  Julius  Philip,  Ozone  Park. 
Poggl,  Michael  Louis,  PeeksklU. 
Prchal,  Charles  Robert,  Sound  Beach. 
Rlcciardo,  Ronald  Francis,  Deer  Park. 
Rivera,  Miguel  Angel,  New  York. 
Rudolph,  Walter  William,  Manhasset. 
Russo,  Joseph  Charles,  New  York. 
Slaven,  Richard  E.,  Elmira. 
Somma,  Ryuzo,  Medford. 
Stone,  Lester  Ray,  Jr..  Harpursville. 
Sullivan,  James  Michael,  Glendale. 
Torple,  William  James,  Hawthorne. 
Whltford,  Lynn  Cecil,  Crown  Point. 

Marine  Corps 
Baker.  Paul  Joseph.  Troy. 
Bey  Nelson,  New  York. 
Carey,  William  James,  Astoria. 
Christie,  Larry  Edward,  Waddlngton. 
Evangelista,  Frank  Paul,  Flushing. 
Girettl.  Anthony  Alfred,  Baldwin. 
Oyore,  Allan  Ronald,  Lowvllle. 
Leahy,  Richard  James,  Albany. 
Malabe.  Julio,  New  York. 
Miles,  Larry  Allen,  Buffalo. 
Orblno,  Dennis  Michael,  Syracuse. 
Rogers,  William  James,  IV,  Buffalo. 
Rubin,  Roy  Garland,  New  York. 
Stahl,  John  Joseph,  Floral  Park. 

Navy 
Gebble,  Ronald  Jackson,  Rochester. 
Swagler,  Craig  Everett,  Endwell. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Army 

Baumgarner,  Raymond  Ervln,  KannapoUs. 
Beacham,  Warren  Lee,  Washington. 
Brltt,  Dan  Michael,  Fairmont. 
Dent,  William  Lorance,  Hlllsboro. 
Douglas,  Carl  Scott,  Sanford. 
Fleming.  Phillip  Harry,  Raleigh. 
Goebel,  Rupert  Watson,  Jr.,  Gastonla. 
Graves.  Carter  Lee,  Reldsvllle. 
Greene,  John  Marvin,  Charlotte. 
Hayes,  Earl  Marshall,  Splndale. 
Lee,  Kenneth  Mac,  Dunn. 
Lowery,  Steve  Edwin,  Forest  City. 
Maske,  WUllam  James,  Albemarle. 
Partee.  John  Leroy,  Concord. 
Perkins,  Danny  Franklin,  Mount  Holly. 
Roberson,  Samuel  Albert,  Wilson. 
Smith,  Jimmy  Van,  Marble. 
Tladale,  Leon,  Greensboro. 
Wall.  James  Howell,  CuUowhee. 
Marine  Corps 

Arnold.  Donald  Ray,  Greenville. 
Casey.  Danny  Vann,  Wilson. 
Elders,  Ernest  Franklin,  Shelby. 
Ervln,  Donald  Frank,  Greensboro. 
King,  Joseph  Robert,  Jr..  Raleigh. 

Navy 
McCormlck.  William  L..  Greensboro. 
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NORTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Hanson.  Danny  Leroy,  Stlrum. 

OHIO 

Army 
Brown,  Fred  Bklward,  Hamilton. 
Cunningham,  Charles  Robert,  Cincinnati. 
Dodson,  Leonard,  Manhattan. 
Evans.  Larry  Edgar,  Van  Wert. 
Glanton,  Albert  Thomas.  Canton. 
Groves.  Lowell  Roger,  Athens. 
Hawley,  Roger  Lee,  Galllp>olls. 
Hinkel,  Daniel  Kenneth,  Dover. 
Hoxworth,  Walter  Bruce,  Struthers. 
Nail,  Carl  David,  New  Carlisle. 
F^tric,  John  Anthony,  Cleveland. 
Richards,  Dennis  R..  Marlon. 
Riplle,  George  Henry.  Toledo. 
Scheeler.  Victor  Ray,  Plqua. 
Shrack,  Robert  Venard  Jr.,  New  Burlington. 
Slegler.  Willie  James,  Cleveland. 
Smith.  Nelson  Lee.  Sandusky. 
Stair.  Glenn  Robert,  Akron. 
Weant,  Terrance  Lee,  Cortland. 

Marine  Corps 
Bauer,  Daryl  Charles,  Cincinnati. 
Decker,  Joseph  Nicholas,  Springfield, 
Dlshman,  Jerry,  Akron. 
Ferguson.  David  Charles.  Wadsworth. 
Johnson,  Dennis  George.  Cincinnati. 
Johnston,  David  Allen.  Canal  Winchester. 
MoCormlck,  Michael  P.,  Wellston. 
Petal,  John  Darryl,  Cleveland. 
Porter.  Lawrence  William.  Steubenvllle. 
Ramsey,  Samuel  Virgil,  Jr.,  Canton. 
Shartz.  Frank.  Jr.,  Wlckliffe. 
Shaum.  Ray  Thomas.  Jr  .  Mansfield. 
Taylor,  Earl  Eugene.  Maplewood 
Wlngenbach,  Glenn  S.,  Jr  .  Mansfield. 

Navy 
Avery.  Marvin  Douglas,  Warren, 
Davis,  Kenneth,  ZanesvUle. 
Thum,  Richard  Cobb.  Cleveland  Heights. 

OKLAHOMA 

Army 

Brannon.  Gary  Michael,  McAlester. 
Emerson,  Tom.  Oklahoma  City. 
Hyatt,  Michael  Dale,  Tulsa. 
King,  Francis.  Jr.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Koehn,  Arlln  Wayne.  Helena. 
Locke,  Jamee  Lee,  Altus. 
Parker,  Johnny  Ray,  Idabel. 
Wheeler,  Clinton  Lee,  Oklahoma  City. 

Marine  Corps 

Lynn,  Roy  E^igene,  Shawnee. 

Smith,  Charles  Leslie,  Oklahoma  City. 

Upchurch,  James  Glen,  Ada 

Navy 

Morgan,  Jackie  Ray,  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON 

Army 

Applebury,  Melvln  Lynn,  Eugene. 
Gibson  Thomas  Michael,  Portland. 
Henjyojl  Grant  Hiroaki,  Portland. 
Leamen,  Robert  Edward,  Redmond. 
Onchl,  Curtis,  Portland. 
Smith,   Ferrol   Shane,   Grants  Pass. 
Styles,  David   Ira,  Philomath. 
Wagner,  Clifton  Fred,  St.  Helens. 

Marine  Corps 

Lane,  Austin  Clifford.  Rogue  River. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 

Barr.  Elmer  Edward.  Clymer. 

Becker,  Thomas  Alexander,  Bethlehem. 

Dellaplna,  Chrlsthopher  L,  Pittsburgh. 

Dlehl.  Robert  Ernest.  Prospect  Park. 

Dlemler.  Richard  Lee,  Hummelstown, 

Fry,  Richard  Leroy,  Beaver  Springs. 

GUpln,  Jay  Barry.  Palton. 

Grlmensteln,  John  Paul  Jr.,  Oakmont. 

Hlckey,  Edward  Robert.  Philadelphia. 

Himes,  Earl  W.,  Spring  City. 

Isom,  Dennis  Ross  Paul,  Drezel  Hill. 


Johnson,  Oscar  Gibson,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Kolenc,  William  Joseph,  Smlthton. 
Moore.  James  Harrison,  Latrobe. 
Reyes,  Angel,  Philadelphia. 
Schlffhauer,  John  Charles,  Harrlsburg, 
Schlmpf,  Joseph  Francis,  Philadelphia. 
Seedes,  Harry  Baton,  III,  Philadelphia. 
Smith,  Leo  Brian,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas.  L«e  Daniel,  Elizabeth. 
Valunas,  Michael,  Philadelphia. 

Marine  Corps 
Brenneman,  Richard  Eugene,  Dover. 
Coyle,  Richard  Dennis,  Lyndora. 
Maher,  Harold  William,  Altoona. 
Mangold,  Leo  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 
Myers,  George  Nervln,  Lancaster. 
lUxlgers,  Larry  Morgan,  Shavertown. 
Zierden,  Roland  Steven,  Cecil. 

Navy 
Burlnda,  Joseph  Frank,  Jr.,  Central  City. 
Hawryshko,  David  WUllam.  Bristol. 
Horton,  Etonald  Mullaly.  Athens. 
Moore,  Earl  Thcwnas,  Jr..  Renovo. 
Peruso,  Lawrence  David,  Conemaugh. 
Romanelli,  Louis  Vincent.  West  Hazelton. 
Slngler,  Delbert  Leo,  Jr.,  Irwin. 

RHODE     ISLAND 

Army 
Johnson,  Max  Arden,  North  Kingston. 

SOXTTH    CAROLINA 

Army 

Black,  David  Forrest,  Pickens. 
Butler,  Llnnell,  Wagener. 
Dozler,  Willie  Clay.  Orangeburg. 
Driggers.  Jerry  Truman.  SummervUle. 
Edwards,  Austin  Ivan.  Walhalla. 
Flaherty,  Steve,  Columbia. 
Gleaton,  Homer  Layne.  Orangeburg. 
Goodson.  Joseph  Alan.  Ulmers. 
Green.  Edward,  Jr..  Hardeevllle. 
Locklalr.  Allison  Wayne.  St  Stephen. 
Louallen,  Jack  Neece,  Jefferson. 
Madden,  Willie  Ersklne,  Laurens. 
Massey,  John  William,  Jr..  Greenville. 
Nunnery,  Clarence  E.,  Jr..  Sumter. 
Scott,  Vernon  Elbert,  Columbia. 
Smith,  David  Gerald  Liberty. 
Marine  Corps 

Brantley,  Leroy,  Charleston. 
Freeman,  Joseph  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Greenville. 
Wine,  Harrison,  Jr.,  Johns  Island. 

Navy 
Todd,  Carl  Edward,  Conway. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Oruenwald,  Michael  Jerome.  Redfield. 
Noeldner,  Daniel  Morris,  South  Shore. 

Marine  Corps 
Flowers,  Edgar  Allen,  Sioux  Palls. 

TENNESSEE 

Army 
Armstrong.  James  Harold,  Old  Hickory. 
Bryant,  Walter  Tarver,  Knoxvllle. 
Gilbert,  James  Caroll .  Butler. 
Grlndstaff,  Thomas  Jackson,  MaryvlUe. 
Ounter.  Alvln  Flynn,  Rockwood. 
Harris,  William  Thomas,  Clarksvllle. 
Hart,  WUUam  Edmond  Lee,  TlptonTlUe. 
Lynn,  Johnny,  Ralph,  HUlsboro. 
Moore,  Pulton  Beverly,  m,  Johnson  CTlty. 
Murdock,  Larry,  MlUlngton. 
Selber,  David  Andrew.  Waynesboro. 
Smith,  Walter  Daniel,  Tullahoma. 
Tillman,  Cecil  Wayne,  Mempbis, 

Marine  Corpt 
Duffer,  Eric  Thomas,  O&llatln. 
Landry,  John  Patrick.  Memphis. 
'  Merrlweftther,  Gene  Operle,  ClarkBTlll*. 

TEXAS 

Army 
AlTaredo,  Raul,  Jr.,  Kl  Pmo. 
Bean,  Jimmy  Dale,  Amarlllo. 
Black,  WUllam  Ray,  Newbem. 


Buller,  Rene  Aldo,  Houston. 
Delcambre,  Terry  Lee,  Amarlllo. 
Gonzalez.  Ramlro  Medina.  San  Antonio. 
Griffith,  Robert  El  win.  Big  Spring. 
Jones,  Sanderflerd  Allen,  Hutchlns. 
Llndley,  Bobby  Pat,  Houston. 
Martinez,  Slxto  R.,  Jr.,  Galveston. 
McClaln,  Wlldfard  A.,  II,  El  Paso. 
Meeks.  Dustan  William,  Dallas 
Mendtaa,  Mario  Juan.  Marfa. 
Mennlnger.  George  Edward.  Abilene. 
Pace.  Ronald  Gene,  Sherman. 
Rigglns.  Robert  Lucian.  Jr.,  Dallas. 
Shirley,  Donald  Lee.  Ridgely. 
Smelser,  Roger  Wayne.  Baytown. 
Smoots,  Norman  Carter,  Plalnview. 
WelU,  Robert  Oliver,  Kllleen. 

Air  Force 
Keeler.  Harper  Brown,  Galveston. 
Marine  Corps 

Cauble,  Arturo  Alvarado,  Fort  David. 
Colunga.  George,  Houston. 
McCartney,  Joseph  B3Ton,  Houston. 
Rodrlgues,  Joe  G.,  Jr.,  Dallas. 
Ruiz,  Antonio  Ellzondo,  Houston. 
Sledge,  Douglas  Roy,  Port  Worth. 
Stelter,  Nyman  William,  Jr.,  Galveston. 
Wilson,  Alfred  Mac,  Odessa. 

Navy 
Buckelew,  Earnest  Jack.  Arlington. 
Overstreet,  David  Dewayne,  San  Angelo. 

ITT  AH 

Army 
Crandall,  Bret  Fletcher.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Fitzgerald.  Howard  Kim.  Draper. 
Larsen,  Jimmy  Lee.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Pollock,  Gary  Joe.  Sigurd. 
Stevenson,  Jesse  Brent,  Layton. 

Marine  Corps 
Mermejo,  Joseph  Michael,  Stockton. 

VIRGINIA 

Army 

Briggs.  Everett  Wayne.  Madison  Heights. 
Brown.  George  Lawrence.  Norfolk. 
Burton.  Fred  Douglas,  Chase  City. 
Clarke,  Kenneth  George.  Jr  ,  Richmond. 
Collins,  Ross  Wlllard.  Jr,,  Alexandria. 
Edmunds.  Calvin,  Halifax. 
Hudson.  Willie  Junior.  Lovlngston. 
Layne,  David  Daniel,  Chatham. 
McDonald,  Robert  P.,  II.  Lorton. 
Monroe.  Carlton  Lee,  Portsmouth. 
Oberson,  FVancis  Sherman,  Salem. 
Rector,  WUllam  Thomas,  Jr.,  Front  Royal. 
Shrewsbury,  Paul  Wayne,  Newpwrt  New». 
Summerlin,  John  Wright.  Norfolk 
Toombs,  Alvln  Carnall,  Jr ,  Newport  News. 
Whltten,  Thomas  William,  Abingdon. 
Wlmmer,  Roy  Dean,  Whltewood. 

Marine  Corps 
Barrett,  Drew  Jamee,  III,  Springfield. 
Durham,  Thomas  Wyatt,  Richmond. 
Iiooney,  Douglas  Oscar,  Roanoke. 

Natfy 

Nlnow,  William  Charles,  Palls  Church. 
Robertson,  Donald  Reed,  Roanoke. 

WASHINCTON 

Army 
Andenon.  Lynn  Dennis,  Wlshram. 
Poreeter,  Richard  Thomas.  Pasco. 
Ilsley,  Robert  Patrick,  Seattle. 
Laan,  Jaoob  Clark,  Stan  wood. 
Marvin,  Gregory  Allen.  Seattle. 
McAlerty.  Robert  Eugene,  Olympla. 
Meyer.  Ronald  Ray,  Seattle, 
Salaear.  Richard  Prank,  Kingston. 
VlBlntln,  Kenneth  Henry,  Seattle. 

Marine  Corps 
Hall,  Timothy  John,  Spokane. 
Lewie,  Earl  Lloyd,  Gig  Harbor. 
Lowery,  Alvln  Leroy,  Yaoolt. 
Playford,  Ronald  Edgar,  Yelm. 

ffavy 
TAdxw,  Lyle  David,  Spokane 
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WXST    VIRGINIA 


Army 
Anglln.  Robert  L«e,  Arista. 
Aaton,  Lyle  Glenn.  Glen  Eaaton. 
Ball,  Roecoe  Wlllet.  Jr.,  Charleston. 
Board,  Stephen  DouglM,  Belle. 
Browning,  George  Edward,  Harte. 
Carper,  Eddie  Dean,  Bluefleld. 
I>uty,  Edward,  Roderfleld. 
Horton,  James  Harrison,  Holden. 
Nelson,  Dana  Edward.  Coeta. 
Spurlock,  Lon  Arnold,  II,  Mldklff. 
Thomas,  Billy  Dean.  Bens  Run. 
White,  Charles  Pranklln,  VendunvlUe. 
Young.  Roger  Duane,  Webster  Springs. 

Marine  Corps 
Garrett,  Michael  Steven,  Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 

Behnke,  Richard  Carl,  Jefferson. 
Benedict,  Robert  John,  Little  Saumico. 
Cottrell.  Thomas  Lewis.  Milwaukee. 
DeOalley,  Jerome  Anthony,  Milwaukee. 
DeLange.  Jack  Peter.  Elkhorn. 
Guex,  Bruce  John,  Shawano. 
Lacaeyse,  Larr>'  Gene,  ReesevlUe. 
Mendoza,  Albert  Manuel,  Superior. 
Mueller,  Randy  Roy.  Milwaukee. 
Rlchter.  Donald  Joseph,  Sheboygan. 
Scfileal,  Gerald  Raymond.  Manitowoc. 
StJCdl,  William  John,  Greenleaf. 
Strtttmater.  Kenneth  Leroy.  La  Crosse. 
Thlex,  Ronald  Charles,  Bowler 
Van  den  Heuval.  David  F.,  West  de  Pere. 

Air  Force 
Booth,  Walter  Clay,  Waukesha. 

Marine  Corps 
Brannon,  James  Edward,  Milwaukee. 
Harvey,  Michael  Anthony,  Milwaukee. 
Lelcht.  Roman  Henry,  Sheboygan. 
Leon.  Mario  Robert.  Milwaukee. 
Malueg,  Michael  Paul,  Antlgo. 
Vandehel.  Joseph  Robert,  Green  Bay. 

WYOMING 

Army 
Kobelln.  John  William.  II,  Cheyenne. 

GUAM 

Army 
Castro,  Juan  Pascual  R.,  Mongmong. 
Guerrero,  Vincent  Peja.  Slnajana. 

Marine  Corps 
Espinosa.  Vicente  T..  Merlzo. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Army 
Ayala-Mercado,  Juan  Bayamon. 
Maldonado-Torres,  Lionel.  Juana  Diaz. 
Overman-Rodriguez.  Jose  R..  Santurce. 

Deaths  Resvlting  From  Hostile  Action  in 
Vietnam  in  April  1969 

-  ALABAMA 

Army 
Bishop.  James  .Arthur.  Galllon. 
Bradberry.  Arthur  Milton.  Gadsden. 
Cardwell.  Henry  Waters,  Bessemer. 
Cllne.  Donald  Leo,  Huntsvllle. 
Combs,  John  Beechly.  Mobile. 
De  Priest,  John  Thomas,  Mobile. 
Duke,  Billy  Wayne,  Albertville. 
Gulley  Percy  Lee.  Jr  ,  Plateau. 
Polk.  Kenneth  Erbie.  Pleasant  Grove. 
Ratcliff.  Jackie  Lee.  Birmingham. 
Smith,  William  Hoyt,  Heflln. 
Steel,  "^ownser.  Jr.,  Selma. 
Stephens.  Gerald  Wayne,  Ft.  Payne. 
Truelove,  James  Melvin.  SulUgent. 
Wiggins,  David  Roger,  MonroevUle. 

Marine  Corps 
GUI,  Robert  Earl,  Mobile. 
Patrick.  Danny  Leon,  Mobile. 
Patterson,  Booker  T.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
Smith,  Clinton  I>anlel,  Yellow  Pine. 


Navy 
Boone,  WlUlam  Edward,  IV,  Tuskegee. 

ARIZONA 

Army 
Austin,  Albert  Delgado,  Jr  ,  Mesa. 
Deal,  Floyd  Andrew,  Globe. 
Robinson,  Charles  David,  Phoenix, 
Shaver,  Clinton,  William,  Jr.,  Tucson. 

Marine  Corps 
Blackwell,  Kennetii  G.,  Tucaon. 
Courtrlght,  Michael  Eugene.  Phoenix. 
Hawk,  Randall  Lee,  Phoenix. 
Ochoa,  Ralph  Richard,  Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 
Brown,  LouU,  West  Memphis. 
Harper,  Larry  Nell,  Paris. 
Johnson.  Robert  Thomas,  Little  Rock. 
Kelley.  Larry  Milton,  Blythevllle, 
Lucas,  Larry  Jack,  Sheridan. 
Turner.  Larry  Thomas,  Augusta. 

Marine  Corps 
Hule,  Robert  Dotson,  Jr.,  Arkadelphla. 

Navy 
Purr,  Frederick  Edward,  Pt.  Smith. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Atuatasl.  Sa,  Jr.,  Wilmington. 
Bangs,  Christopher  Delbert.  Carmichael. 
Bird,  Kenneth  Robert.  Monrovia. 
Brown,  Gale  Lee,  Lakewood. 
Bugarin,  Benjamin,  Sepulveda. 
Burnett,  David  Leigh,  Lone  Pine. 
Burns,  James  David,  Oakland. 
Calderon.  Pellx  Antonio,  Burbank. 
Campbell,  Jack  Donald,  San  Pablo. 
Castro,  Louis.  Union. 
Collins,  Jonathan,  in,  Los  Angeles. 
Cooke,  Larry  Houston,  Castro  Valley. 
Cooper,  Donald  Ray,  Carmichael. 
Creal,  Carl  Martin,  Palos  Verdes  Estat 
Curtis,  Roger  Dale,  Winters. 
Dedman,  Julian  Dean,  Norwalk. 
Panfa,  Anthony  John.  Oakland. 
Pox,  James  Carl.  Arcadia. 
Garcia,  Nlckolas  Gastelum.  Five  Points. 
Qavla,  Joseph  Jess,  Oxnard. 
Glrard,  Charles  Pierre,  Pasadena. 
Goody,  Peter  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Hanbury,  David  Delany,  Whlttier, 
Hansen,  Mark  John,  Reseda. 
Harvey,  Jeffery  Arnold,  Burlingame. 
Haug,  Pred  Gunder,  Merced, 
Huckaba,  Thomas  James.  Sacramento. 
Israel,  Ralph  Waldo,  Jr.,  Chula  Vista. 
Jacques,  Pellx,  Fresno. 
Jensen,  Kenneth  Vern,  Sacramento. 
Jones,  Terry  Edward,  Whlttier. 
Kellison,  David  Glenn,  Cucamonga. 
Kubler.  Garry  Lee,  Lodl. 
Lewis,  Stephen  Mix,  Torrance. 
Lizarraga,  Michael  Wayne,  Richmond. 
McAtee,  Don  Jay,  Castro  Valley. 
Mohvike,  Phillip  Sherman.  Vlsalla. 
Montapert,  Ronald  M.,  Los  Angeles. 
Morgan,  John  Louis  Jr..  Pacolma. 
Palaclos,  Tony,  Moorpark. 
Parker,  Roy  Eugene,  Shell  Beach. 
Pedersen,  Kenneth  Ralph,  Brentwood. 
Peters,  Lauvl  Paul  PhUlp,  Garden  Grove. 
Porte,  Robert  Andrew,  Reedley, 
Porter.  Michael  Grant,  Anaheim. 
Powell,  Leslie  Allen,  Norwalk. 
Proctor,  Rickey  Allen,  Redding. 
Riley,  Ronald  Howard.  Sanger. 
Sand,  Ralph  Thomas,  La  Habra. 
Short,  Charles  Dudley.  Ontario. 
Simpson,  Larry  Douglas,  Sloat. 
Smith,  Charles  Clarence,  Jr.,  Saugua. 
Sours,  Bruce  Michael,  Concord. 
Spear,  John  Randall,  Anaheim. 
Stephens,  Hays  Charles,  Los  Angeles, 
Stork,  Robert  John  Jr..  Oakland. 
Thlery,  John,  Palrfleld. 
Tlderencl,  John  Werner,  Broderlck. 
Tipton,  Timothy  Taylor,  Dixon. 


Valdv,  James  Damion,  Downey. 
Vande-Vegte,  Douglas  Lee,  Lakewood. 
Wilson,  Ronald  Kelley,  Mountain  View. 

Marine  Corps 
Allman,  Jonathan  Wayne.  La  Habra. 
Bosbery,  Donald  Charles,  Daly  City. 
Davis,  Duane  Ross,  Fortuna. 
Earley,  John  Richard,  Eureka 
Friel,  Bruce  Gary,  San  Jose 
Pry  Stephen  Michael,  Citrus  Heights. 
Galllon,  Gaylen  Ray,  Sylmar. 
Oardenhire,     Jimmy     Maryland,     Garden 
Grove. 
Oendron,  Robert  Michael,  Costa  Mesa. 
Henderson,  Arthur  Franklin,  Los  Angeles 
Huff,  Richard  Elliott,  Chester. 
Kuebel,  Andrew  Michael,  Glendora. 
Liptak,  Charles  Lewis,  Glendora. 
Lira,  Robert  Chagoya,  Indlo. 
Meeks,  Charles  Henry,  Jr  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Metoyer,  Michael  Espy,  Los  Angeles. 
Morris,  Harry  Leo.  Jr.,  Long  Beach 
Peters,  Edward  Theodore,  Jr.,  Castro  Val- 
ley. 
Saldana,  Fernando  Saenz,  Los  Angeles. 
Smith,  Matthew  Edward,  San  Jose. 
Toreson,  Robert  Wayne.  Sacramento. 
Vesey,  Charles  Hansen,  Napa. 
Woolsey,  William  Jay,  Lancaster. 

Navy 
Angelley,  Gerald  Dwain,  Los  Angeles. 
Babcock,  John  Richards,  Newport. 
Keller,  Richard  Leon,  Lomlta. 
Worthlngton,     Robert      Leroy,      Redondo 
Beach. 

COLORADO 

Army 
Qlddlngs,  Clyde  Arthur,  Denver. 
Reynolds,  Martin  Daniel,  Denver. 

Air  Force 
Pierce.  Leon  Joseph,  Englewood. 

Marine  Corps 
Carroll.  FYank  Jerome,  Denver. 
Layton,  Ronald  Dean,  Golden. 

Navy 
Brown,  TTiomas  Louis,  Gunnison. 
coNNECnctrr 
Army 
Dixon.  Mark  Hannay,  West  Hartford. 
Richard,  Roland  Armand.  Meriden. 
Marine  Corps 

Chialastrl,  Thomas  Anthony,  New  Haven 
Gregory,  Francisco,  New  Britain. 
Scheidel,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Canton. 

Navy 

Bailey,  Arthur  William,  Jr.,  New  Haven 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Army 
Neely,  Paul  Jameson,  Washington. 
Racca,  William,  Washington. 

Marine  Corps 
Cunningham.  Larry  Alfonso,  Washington 
Worthlngton,  James  Author,  Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Army 
Allen,  William.  Jr.,  Cantonment. 
Ball,  Luther  Edward,  Jr.,  Klsslmmee. 
Barfleld,  Larry  Bruce,  Sarasota. 
Cochran,  Robert  McLaln.  Jr..  Sarasota. 
Crosby,  Charles  David,  Orlando. 
Dlckerson,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
Glllls,  Gary  Wayne,  Okeechobee. 
Harbot,      Frederic      Richard,      Altamonte 
Springs. 

James,  Kenneth  Bradley,  West  Palm  Beach. 
Johns,  Lamarr  Lee,  Tampa. 
May,  Richard  George,  Hlaleah. 
McDonald,  David  Harold,  Hlaleah. 
McQUI.  David  Loren,  Lakeland. 
Murphy,  Barry  Daniel,  Cutler  Ridge. 
Rehberg,  Jamee  Herbert,  Lake  City. 
Rothar,  Phillip  Edward,  Jr.,  Leisure  City. 
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Ruggs,  Randall,  Tampa. 

Searcy,  Elton  Lloyd,  Chlpley. 

Smith,  Arthur  Whorlow,  Daytona  Beach. 

Stephens,  Johnnie  Perry,  Jr.,  Tallahassee. 

Strahan,  Walter  Sperrlng,  Jacksonville, 

Williams,  Phillip  W.,  Highland  City. 

Marine  Corps 
Adams,  Boyed  Timothy.  Zolfo  Springs. 
Arroyo-Brenes,  Gilbert  D.,  Miami. 
Glerman,  Walter  Edward   II,  Lake  Worth. 
Smith,  George  Henry,  Tampa. 
Trlplett,  James  Michael,  Orlando. 
Williams,  Prank  Curtis,  Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA 

Army 

Brock,  James  Albert,  Kingston, 
Brown,  James  Anderson  II,  Atlanta. 
Carroll,  Roy  Arnold,  Thomaston. 
Oonaway,  London,  Valdosta. 
Davis,  Billy  Charles.  Atlanta. 
Heaton,  Tommy  Calvin,  Toccoa. 
Jacobs,  Willie  Brewster,  Augusta. 
Lee,  Travis  Bertrand,  Jr.,  Marietta. 
McDonald,  John  Ethridge,  Hahlra, 
PulUns,  Rogers,  Jr.,  Harlem. 
Sirmans,  Rufus,  Valdosta. 
Stewart,   Wayne   Yearwood,    Warner   Rob- 
Ins. 

Tidwell,  Robert  Paul,  DouglasvlUe. 
Tuten,  Richard  Bailey,  Savannah. 
Woodruff,  Alton  Darnell,  LaGrange. 
Marine  Corps 

Hayes,  Ivey  Jackson,  Jesup. 
Oliver,  Dennis  Jerrod,  Manassas. 
Segars.  Tommy  Qulnn.  Jr..  Rome. 
Wilson.  Leon,  JeffersonvUle. 

HAWAII 

Army 

Fukunaga,  Rodney  Tamotsu,  Hllo. 
Leopoldlno,  Larry  Gene,  Hllo. 
Leslie,  Wendell  Wayne,  Honolulu. 
Loo,  Edward  Lukana,  Jr.,  Kamuela. 

IDAHO 

Army 

Drown,  Lyle  Eugene,  Klmberly. 
Koefod,  Rodger  Magnus,  Moscow. 
Peterson,  Jon  Dale,  Shelley. 
Williams.  Etenlel  Exigene.  Hamer. 

Marine  Corps 
Gordon.  Robert  Jerry,  Hayden  Lake. 

ILLINOIS 

Army 

Bessent.  Samuel  Alonzo.  Chicago. 
Bledron,  Andrew  Albert.  Jr..  Chicago. 
Bottoms.  Harold  Gene.  Springfield. 
Brlnker.  Kenneth  Ray.  BartonvUle. 
Brown.  William  Henry,  Jr..  Chicago. 
Chenoweth.  Irving  S.,  III.  Bloomlngton. 
Conde-Falcon,  Felix  M..  Chicago. 
Erlckson.  Howard  W..  Jr.,  Addison. 
Flgueroa.  Angelo.  Chicago. 
Flannigan,  Phillip  Wayne,  Hpzel  Crest. 
Flood.  Michael  Harold,  Todelo. 
Glunta.  Michael  Anthony,  South  Chicago 
Heights. 
Gregory.  Glenard  Jay.  Shipman. 
Keller.  Lawrence  Oswald.  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Klelnau.  Carl  Edward.  Geneseo. 
Long.  Thomas  Kendrlck.  McLean. 
Mifflin,  'ohn  Ray,  Murphysboro. 
Murry.  Willie  James,  Chicago. 
Ormond,  Dennis  Alan..  Downers  Grove. 
Owen.  William  Lee,  Jr  .  Chicago. 
Paez.  Joseph  Flavlo.  Chicago. 
Pllklngton,  Carl  Edward.  Sr..  Mt.  Vernon. 
Potts.  Clifton  Dennis,  Raleigh. 
Proletti.  Anthony  Alphonse.  Chicago. 
Rasmussen.  Robert  Michael,  Chicago. 
Richards,  Douglas  Wayne.  Granite  City. 
Robertson,  Thomas  Harry,  Blue  Island. 
Shlanna,  Louie  John,  Preeport. 
Sink,  Charles  Robert.  Ingleslde. 
Stadel.  Chuc  .  Michael.  Aurora. 
Turley.  Richard  Lynn.  Chicago. 
Walden.  Darrell  Edward.  Glrard. 
Watson.  Sullivan  Wall,  Chicago. 


Welsh,  Daniel,  Worth. 
White,  Gene  Lewis,  Lansing. 

Air  Force 
Baker,  Jack  Leslie.  St.  Augustine. 

Marine  Corps 
Banister,  John  Edward,  Peoria. 
Brown,  Terrance  Lee,  Peoria. 
Cunningham,  Robert  Maurice.  Chicago. 
Prelse,  Melvin  John,  Venice 
Hartman,  Fred  Andrew,  Jr.,  Palos  Heights, 
Miranda,  Michael,  Chicago. 
Olson.  Meadow  John,  Mt.  Olive. 
Ranson,  David  William,  Rock  Island, 
Slawek.  Joseph  Dennis,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Vosyllus,  Vincent,  East  St.  Louis. 

Navy 
Meyer,  Gary  Jon,  Evanston. 

INDIANA 

Army 

Berrv,  Michael  Lewis,  Ashley. 
Bingham,  Chester  Elmearl,  Pt.  Wayne. 
Parmer,  Nell  Philip.  Guilford. 
Pulkerson,  Robert  Alan,  Hammond. 
Koehler.  John  Francis.  Indianapolis. 
heap,  Thomas  Edward.  Jr  ,  Kokomo. 
Lennon.  Mark  Steven.  South  Bend. 
Park.  Robert  Lee.  IndlanapyoUs. 
Perry.  Thomas  David,  Warren. 
Peterson.  Jerry  Lee,  La  Porte. 
Phillips.  Boyce  Dean.  Geneva 
Smith,  Robert  T..  Indianapolis. 
Staten.  Tyrone  Joseph.  Gary. 
Ward.  Roger  Lee,  Brookston. 

Air    Force 
Burkett.  William  Omer.  DiUsbopo. 
Ackerman,  Rex  William.  Kendall vllle. 
Blanton,  Richard  Patrick,  Greenwood. 
Cummings,  Roger  Wayne,  Bloomlngton. 
Glasscock,  Terry  Lee,  Zlonsville. 
Hall,  Stephen  Thomas,  Mount  Vernon, 
Hofer,  Thomas  Edward,  Richmond. 
Leavell,  Richard  Tyrone,  JeffersonvUle. 
Lowery,  Daryl  Lee,  Warren. 
Nlckerson,  Michael  Kent,  Indianapolis. 

Navy 
HoUoway,  Thomas  Eugene,  New  Castle. 

IOWA 

Army 
Batt.  Caryle  Wayne.  Burt 
Bleythlng,  Larry  Dean,  Ottuma. 
Bousquet.  James  Estrem.  Cedar  Rapids. 
Brlnkman.  Robert  Jay.  Sheldon. 
Hllkln.  Lawrence  Archie.  Dubuque. 
Jensen,  Harold  Norgaard,  Council  Bluffs, 
Jones,  Lloyd  Wesley,  Mystic. 
Nutt,  Walter  Lee  III,  Des  Moines. 
Smith.  Larry  Eugene,  Washington. 
Tlndall,  Corbln  Clark.  Le  Mars. 

KANSAS 

Army 
Bauer,  Lawrence  Edward,  Loulsburg. 
Bauglunan,  John  Oliver.  Junction  City. 
Bunch,  James  George.  Jr.,  Topeka. 
Hlgley,  Lynnford  Harlow.  Lawrence. 
Mllbr'adt,"  Dale  La  Verne.  Topeka. 
Schmelzle.  John  Joseph.  EdwardsvUle. 
Wood.  Lloyd  Joseph,  Sr.,  Independence. 

Marine  Corps 
Kitchen,  David  Lee,  Wamego. 

KENTUCKY 

Army 
Adams,  James  Henry,  Whltehouse. 
Jenkins,  J.  Clifford,  Corbln. 
Johnson,  Jimmy  Donald,  Ashland. 
Mills.  Victor  Lane,  Harlan. 
Moore,  James  William,  Jr.,  Frankfort, 
O'Banlon,  James  Russell,  Florence. 
Overstreet,  William  Lurther,  Elk  Horn. 
Schulte,  Alvln  Clayton,  Louisville. 
Slegel,  Theodore  Prank,  Louisville. 
Marine  Corps 

Ausbrooks.  Richard  David.  Bowling  Green 
Blagg.  Patrick  Earl,  Newport. 


Kinney,  Donald  Mack,  Louisville. 
Lowe,  WlUle  Lee,  Louisville. 

LOUISIANA 

Army 
Brown,  Kenneth  Earl,  Chalmette. 
Browne,  Richard  Allan,  Gretna. 
E>vans,  Lonnle  DcUe,  Monroe. 
Graham,  Johnnie  Lee,  Jr.,  Shreveport. 
Granger,  Floyd  Ira,  Jr.,  De  Qulncy. 
Lavlte,  Anthony,  HI,  New  Orleana. 
Morrison,  Carl  Phillip,  BonlU. 
Tregre,  Larry  Peter,  HahnvlUe. 

Marine  Corps 
Carbajal,  Adrian  David.  New  Orleans. 
Tatney,  Ernest,  Jr  ,  Plaquemlne. 

MAINE 

Army 

Baka,  James  Alexander.  South  Portland. 
Cleary,  James  William,  South  Berwick. 

MARYLAND 

Army 
Blttlnger,  Robert  Lee.  Jr.,  Cumberland. 
Daubert,  William  John,  Eden. 
Dorsey,  James  R.,  Jr.,  Clements. 
Knight,  Orvllle  Lee.  Keedysvllle. 
McCreary,  Stanley  Eugene,  Havre  de  Grace. 
Oreto,  Joseph  Anthony,  Westminster. 
Pumphrey,  Edwin  Holland,  Silver  Spring. 
Regan,  Philip  Thomas.  Jr  .  Adelphl. 
Roehmer,  Robert  Paul.  Klngsville. 
Savanuck,  Paul  David,  Baltimore. 

Marine  Corps 
Belcher.  Stephen  Edwin,  Avondale. 
Gordy,  Michael  Edward,  Snow  Hill. 

Navy 
Jones,  Lloyd  Edward,  Baltimore. 

Army 
Chase.  Freddie  Nlcklys.  Newburyport. 
Chase.  Walter  William.  Palmer. 
Curry.  James  Joseph,  East  Boston. 
Gorrill,  Thomas  Roy,  Hanover. 
Hitchcock,  William  F  ,  Mlddleboro. 
Johnson,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Rosllndale, 
Lyon,  John  Paul,  Cohasset. 
Morrill,  Edward  Francis,  Medford. 

Air  Force 
Chrlstlanson.  Peter  Bugbee.  Ablngton. 

Marine  Corps 
Andrews.  Lawrence  Theodore,  Taunton. 
Conry,  Dennis,  Brookllne. 
Donaldson,  Steven  Ellis.  Peabody. 
Falco,  Antonio,  Canton. 
Kupka,  Anthony  Edward,  Falmouth. 
Roy,  David  Paul.  Worcester. 

MICHIGAN 

Army 
Cutler,  Ralph  Louis,  Midland. 
Davis,  Thomas  Arthur,  Manistee, 
Flanlgan.  Robert  Morris.  Detroit. 
Ooral.  Gerald  Eugene.  Rosevllle. 
Keskl,  Keith,  Mlchlgamme. 
Killing.  Ronald  James,  Troy. 
Klracofe.  Burley  Darrel.  Kalamazoo. 
Kloo,  James  Edward,  Lansing. 
Ladd,  Albert  Allen.  Detroit. 
Light.  William  Marvin.  Plnckney. 
Lobker.  Dann  Joseph,  Coral. 
McNees,  Dwlght  Allen,  Battle  Creek. 
Parr.  Larry  Douglas.  Onondaga. 
Respeckl.  Donald  George.  Gaylord. 
Slpperley,  Lome  Jay.  Grand  Rapids. 
Smith.  Michael  La  Vern,  Sumner. 
St.  Onge.  Thomas  Gordon,  HermansvlUe. 
Tank,  Charles  Louis.  Ecorse. 
Van  Dusen,  Robert  Edward,  Bay  City. 
Vore,  Rodney  Allen,  Monroe. 
Warfleld,  Dennis  Gordon,  Pontlac. 
Wofford,  William  Phillip,  Battle  Creek. 

Air  Force 
Lynch.  James  Oliver,  Flint. 
Marine  Corps 
Bryant,  Charlie  Paul,  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Cook.  Curtis  Keith,  Jr.,  Augusta. 
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Keith,  Daniel  Scott,  Livonia. 
Kelly,  Michael  John,  Detroit. 
Malkut,  Stefan.  Detroit. 
Porta,  Oerard  Paul.  Wayne, 
Schrecongost,    Frederic    Lee,    East    Orand 
Rapids. 

Staples.  James  Arthur,  Detroit. 

Van  Tongeren.  Timothy  Ray,  OrandvlUe. 

WUson,  Delvln  Keith,  Pontlac. 

MINKESOTA 

Army 
Anderson,  David  Bruce.  St.  Paul. 
Harder.  Erwln  John,  Lake  Cottonwood. 
Harrlgan,  Gregory  Michael,  Minneapolis. 
Hubert.  Steven  James.  Lamberton. 
Johnson,  Bruce  Ervln,  Wells. 
Johnson,  Dean  Raymond,  Whealon. 
Kindle,  William  Henry,  St.  PaiU. 
Maas,  Roy  Francis,  Lyle. 
Manderfeld,  Thomas  George.  Mankato. 
Qulnn.  Thomas  Wayne.  Minneapolis. 
Schoeben.  Scott  Douglas,  Minneapolis. 
Webb,  Alfred,  Jr.,  Hinckley. 

Marine  Corps 
Anderson.  Johnnie  Lee.  St.  Paul. 
Herlng,  William  Arthur.  Northfleld. 
Lisle,  Terrlll  Michael,  Osseo. 
Nelson.  David  Thomas,  Hopkins. 
Nlckelson,  Martin  John,  Mlnneapols. 
Terhorst,  Bernard  Relnhold,  St.  Paul. 
Wejtergren,  Steven  Edward.  St.  Peter. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
Breland,  Leo  Meyers,  Long  Beach. 
Danleld,  Ollle  James,  West  Point. 
Gray,  John  Terry,  Elllsvllle. 
Hathorn,  Charles  Lee.  Jr.,  Laurel. 
HoUlngsworth.  Joseph  K.,  Gloster. 
Malone,  Herbert  Lee,  Carthage. 
Pearson,  Francis  Lavry.  Ocean  Springs. 
Roads,  Dennis  Lee,  Hattlesburg. 

Marine  Corps 
Batchelor,  John  Elsey,  Jr..  Vlcksburg. 
Forrest,  Jlmmle  Lee,  Winona. 
Johnson.  James  Carl.  Jackson. 
Tannehlll,  Charles  Deveaux.  Jackson. 

Navy 
Thompson.  Terry  Nell,  Gulfport. 

MISSOURI 

Army 
Agnew,  James  William,  New  Franklin. 
Budzlnskl.  Lawrence  Joseph.  St.  Ann. 
Cain,  Glennle  Wayne.  Caruthersvllle. 
Chandler,  Charles  William,  Jefferson  City. 
Collins.  Arlie  Ray,  Willow  Springs. 
Cross,  Gary  Lee.  Hopkins 
Dlttmer,  David  Allen,  Marshall. 
Gearheart.  Mike  Duane.  Sedalla. 
Goedde,  Robert  Joseph,  Maplewood. 
Harris.  Robert  John.  Jefferson  City. 
Holmes,  Michael  Douglas,  St.  Louis. 
Houser.  Carl  Ray,  Hallsvllle. 
Howell,  Larry  L.,  Versailles. 
Hughes,  Jerry  Daniel,  WtUard. 
Jlnes.  Robert  Allan,  Rlsco. 
Koenlg.  Daren  Lee.  Hannibal. 
Lester,  Jimmy  Don.  Eldon. 
Mosley.  Wallace  Jerome.  St   Louis. 
Rodgers,  Robert  Louis,  Klrkwood. 
Skinner.  Courtney  A..  St  Louis. 
Smith,  Thomas  Montgomery,  Hannibal. 
Splnnlcchla,  Joseph  Prank,  St.  Louis. 
Tate.  Jackie  Lee.  Branson. 
Tomek.  Glen  Dale,  Hawk  Point. 
Tyron,  William  David.  Kansas  City. 
Wilson,  David  Olsen.  Tuscumbla. 
Wood,  Loren  Edwin,  Jr  ,  Sterling. 

Marine  Corps 
Cartler,  Victor  John.  Webster  Groves. 
Kitchen,  Russell  Harold,  Jr..  Moberly. 
McSwlne,  John  Henry,  St.  Louis. 
Rankin,  Andrew  Bryan,  St.  Peters. 
Wilson,  Charles  Jackson,  St  Ann. 

Navy 
Droz,  Donald  Glenn,  Rich  Hill. 
Jones,  Curran  M.,  Klrkwood. 
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MONTANA 

Army 
Ferguson,  Ronald  Bruce,  Greet  Falls 
HabetB,  Gregory  Lee,  Valler. 
Hood,  Roger  WlUJam,  Chot«au. 
O'Neill,  Daniel  John,  Butte. 

NEBRASKA 

Army 
Andersen,  Buel  Edward,  Superior. 
Bull,  Kenneth  R.,  Omaha. 
Cunningham,  Richard  Ira,  Omaha. 
Davis,  John  Clinton,  Omaha. 
Hornelas,  Ismael  Fernando,  North  Platte. 
Rleken,  Larry  Rlek.  Sterling. 

Air  Force 
Stewart,  Francis  Ernest,  Sterling. 

Marine  Corps 
Bazar,  Paul  Thomas,  Omaha. 

NEVADA 

Army 
Morgan,  Robert  Leroy,  Jr.,  Reno. 

Marine  Corps 
Christian,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  Boulder  Olty. 
Sam  Wilfred  Gerald,  Elko. 
Walker,  Richard  Howard,  Sparks. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Army 
Hlldreth,  David  Wayne,  Warren. 
Knight,  Robert  Louis,  Jr ,   Bennington. 
Labonte,  Roland  Charles,  Nashua. 
Leahy,  Daniel  Michael,  Manchester. 
Smith,  Gary  Roy,  Laconia. 
Stover,  Douglas  Earl,  Concord. 

Marine  Corps 
Flnan,  Robert  Edward,   Claremont. 
lie  HouUler,  Paul  Raymond.  Somersworth. 

Navy 
Gaudet,  Thomas  WlUred,  Salem, 

NSW  YOUE 

Army 
Brenner,  Richard  Irving,  Teaneck. 
Cama,  Dennis  Rocco,  Hazlet. 
Derbysliire.  James  Wllbert,  Brldgeton. 
Mahurter,  Lawrence  WllUam,  Fair  Lawn. 
Morgan,  Jerry  Jr.,  Long  Branch. 
Palma,  Gerard  Vincent,  Hammonton. 
Rasmussen,  Peter  Terence,  Paramus. 
Romero,  Rlcardo  Ibraliin,  Jersey  City. 
Van  Houten,  Nelson  Omar,  Paterson. 

Marine  Corps 
Burr,  Steward  Samuel,  Passaic 
Byrne,  John  Patrick.  SayrevlUe. 
Christiansen,  Bemhard  M.,  WllUngboro. 
Crane,  Dennis,  Spotswood. 
Giordano,  Daniel  J.,  ni,  Hi  Nella. 
JarmoUnskl,  Chester,  Jr.,  Jersey  City 
Melnyk,  Mikolaw.  Linden. 
Quarles,  Wayne  Robert,  Camden. 
Romaine,  Thomas  Gilbert.  Saddle  Brook 
Tulp,  Guyler  NeU,  Clifton. 
Williams.  Fred  Thomas,  Paterson. 

Nai;y 
GllUes,  Robert  KneU,  Mantua. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Army 
Garcia.  Francisco  M..  Jr.,  Tucumcarl. 
Johnson.  Larry  Dean,  Albuquerque. 
Martinez,  WlUle  Danien.  Santa  Fe. 
Thompson.  Jerry  Elmer,  Artesia. 
Velasquez,  Julian  Victor,  WUlard. 

NEW    YORK 

Army 
Ambrosio,  Frank  Carl,  Deer  Park. 
Best,  Thomas  Emanuel.   New  York. 
Brown,  James  Arthur,  New  York. 
Brush,  Richard  Bernard,  Nanuet. 
Chandler,  Charles,  Albany. 
Dacey  Bertrand  Jahn,  New  York. 
DeLuca,  Thomas  Steven,  Jr.,  Mlneola. 
Derda,  James  Michael,  Albuquerque. 
Dobash,  John  Ernest,  Syracuse. 


Fisher,  Richard  James,  West  Monroe 

Gamboa,   David   HercUff,  Jr.,   Yonkers 

Garbys,  Stephen  Michael,  Bellerose 

Glaasey,  John  Otrard,  East  Meadow. 

Hill,  Hugh  Filbert,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Karaman,  Fred,  Endlcott. 

Kelly,  Michael  Joseph,  Jr.,  Syracuse. 

LaPolla,  John  Anthony,  Frankfort. 

Lamby,  Charles  Michael,  Derby. 

Plotkln,   Stephen   Lewis.   New  York. 

Prete,    Robert    Nicholas,    Plffard. 

Relter,  Lesley  Steven,  New  York. 

Rlvera-Delvalle.  Manuel  A.,  New  York. 

Shavel,  Frederick  Stanley,  Richmond  HllL 

Sherlock,  Stephen  Andrew,  Kingston. 

Sldelko.  George.  New  Hartford. 

Taylor,  Vincent  Andrew,  Jamaica. 

Tlmlan,  Frank  Edward,  Lockport. 

Urrutla,  Anthony  John,  New  York. 

Walsh,   John  Michael,  Valley  Stream. 
Welgle,  Thomas  Herman,  South  Farmine. 
dale.  * 

Wler,   Michael   Broderlck,  Buffalo. 
Winters,  Michael  John,  Saugertles. 
Marine  Corps 

Boryszewskl.  Stephen  J.,  Buffalo. 
Boule,  Thomas  Michael,  Syracuse. 
Flcara,  Joseph,  White  PJalns. 
Labombard,  Clifford  George,  Albany. 
Lynch,  James  Joseph  III,  Pine  Plains. 
Moore,  James  Charles  Jr.,  Spencer. 
Oliver.  Bernard  George  Jr.,  WlUsboro. 
Ornelas.  Jack  Michael,  Whltestone. 
Ozger.  Islam,  New  York, 
Paquin,  Howard  Robert,  Gabriels. 
Parker,  George  Joseph  Jr.,  Rochester. 
Qulllen,  Lloyd  Daniel,  New  York. 
Rossini,  Ronald  Stephen,  Sidney. 
Scolnlck.  David,  Brentwood. 
Senese,  Christopher  Leigh,  Rochester. 
Stoddard,  Marcus  William,  Minevllle. 
Swan.  Wayne  Robert.  Arkport, 
Thornlow,  Gary  William,  East  Rockaway. 

Navy 
Clerkln.  Joseph,  Central  Isllp. 
Peterson,  Carl  Jerrold,  New  York. 
Reardon,  Richard  John,  Huntington. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Army 
Anderson,  Julian  Raye,  Currle. 
Burgess,  John,  Cherokee. 
Downing,  Lester  Earl,  Roper. 
Gllmore,  Michael  Douglas,  Wilmington. 
Jennings,  Charles  Wendell,  Cullowhee. 
Lovette,  Samuel  D.,  North  Wllkesboro. 
Mauney,  Ricky  David,  Dallas. 
McKlnney,  Dallas  E.,  Jr.,  Magnolia. 
Osborne.  John  Woodrow,  Traphlll. 
Panarese.  Roland  John,  Jacksonville. 
Smith,  Melton  Edward,  Grifton. 
Taylor.  James  Wade,  Wllbar. 
Wall,  Jerry  Lee.  Greensboro. 
Ware,  Beverly  Costner.  Mount  Holly. 
Westmoreland,  Jimmy  Roger,  Kemersvllle. 

Marine  Corps 
Hall,  James  Luther,  Bunnlevel. 
Sawyer,  nonald  Sherwood,  Scranton. 
Taylor.  John  Francis.  Windsor. 
Till,  Willard  Harold.  Jr.,  Raleigh, 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Coulthart,  Gerard  Prank,  Hamilton. 
Decker,  Gerald  Anthony,  Sentinel  Butte, 
Ottmar,  Stanley  John.  Burt. 
Waidera,  David  Arlen.  Fargo. 

Marine  Corps 
Joyce,  John  Morris,  Minor. 

OHIO 

Army 
Asher.  Denny  Lynn,  Cincinnati. 
Boyd,  Hurley  Millard.  Baltimore. 
Brouse.  Paul  Andrew.  Barberton. 
Davis,  Albert  J..  Belmore. 
Detrlck.  Gary  Gene,  Wapakoneta. 
Dye,  Timothy  Elden.  Marlon. 
Erhart,  Michael  David,  Mansfield. 


Feck.  Daniel  Edward,  Fairfax. 
Pltzpatrlck,  Thomas  M,.  Euclid. 
Flonnoy,    Prank    Warren,    Jr.,    Shaker 
Heights. 
Funk.  Emmons  Edward.  Jr.,  WUlard. 
Gray.  Raymond  Anthony,  Cleveland. 
Hacker.  Ronald  Ventlon,  Masslilon. 
Hale,  John,  Jr.,  Lafayette. 
Helm.  James  Phillip,  Canton. 
Hoover,  Thomas  Eugene,  Dayton. 
Huffman,  Gerald.  Cleveland. 
Keene,  Daniel  Arthur,  Palrvlew  Park. 
Kljowskl,  Robert  George,  Dayton. 
King,  Robert  Larry.  Ravenna. 
Knoch,  Dennis  Richard,  Carrollton. 
Lacey.  David  Michael,  Auburn. 
Lemmon.  Richard  Keith.  Youngstown. 
Martin.  Larry  Charles.  Smlthville. 
Montgomery,  John  Thomas,  Newton  Falls. 
Patterson,  James  W..  Jr.,  Cleveland. 
Rickey.  Lawrence  David.  Anna. 
Ruggies,  Larry  Dean.  Springfield. 
Shafer.  Thomas  James,  Peninsula. 
Smith,  John  Lewis,  Canton 
V'asll.  Thomas  Joseph,  Parma. 
Yost.  Howard  EMgar,  Jr.,  Newark. 

Air  Force 

Lamp,  Arnold  William,  Jr..  Hebron. 

Marine  Corps 

Barnes,  Laurie  Eugene,  McArthur. 
Bohannon.  Ronald,  Klrtland. 
Isaacs.  Wayne  Lee.  Hamilton. 
Orlando,  Richard  Duane,  Lorain. 
Porter.  Richard  Lee.  Stow, 
Sekne,  Sylvester  Victor,  Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA 

Army 

Brock,  LEirry  Dee,  Oklahoma  City. 
Chambers.  Billy  Clayton,  Maysvllle. 
Dasher.  Gary  John,  Tulsa. 
Davenport.  John  Sanford,  Oashlon. 
Durham,  Dwlght  Montgomery,  Tulsa. 
Howard,  Michael  David,  Oklahoma  City. 
Kelsey,  D.  J.,  Lawton. 

McDonough,    George    Watson,    Oklahoma 
City. 
Soott,  Perry  Jay,  Oklahoma  City. 
Sehested.  Ronald  Allen,  Marlow. 

Marine  Corps 

Barr,  Allan  Vaughn,  Freedom. 
Robertson,  Don  Mark,  Oklahoma  City. 

Navy 
Carpenter,  Ramey  Leo,  Norman. 
Junger,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr.,  Tulsa. 


Army 
Green,  Carl  John,  Jr.,  Seaside. 
Gump,  Terry  Lewis,  St.  Helens. 
Lochner.  Verne  Eldon.  Portland. 
Morrow.  Joseph  Edward.  Jr.,  Portland. 
Wallace,  John  Edward,  Portland. 
Wllklns,  Michael  Lee,  Portland. 

Marine  Corps 
Simonsen,  Richard  Harold,  Portland. 

Navy 
Sperb,  William  Lyle,  Gresham. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Ahlum,  William  John,  Hatboro. 
Alaimo.  John  Charles.  Johnstown. 
Baggs,  William  F..  Jr.,  Glenolden. 
Bladek,  John  Emery,  Johnstown. 
Boucher.  Robert  Chtirles.  Oreland. 
Burton.  Theodore  Hughes,  Springfield. 
Dunlap.  Francis  Edward  Jr.,  Bellefonte. 
Eaton.  George  El  wood,  Blanchard. 
Eckert.  Harold  Lee  Jr..  Herahey. 
Ehrhart,  Melvln  Grayson,  Chambersburg. 
Grlffls.  Michael  Daniel,  Philadelphia. 
HedgUn,  Miles  Bradley,  Mercer. 
Herman,  Robert  Curtis,  York. 
Kachman.   Edward   Michael,  North  Brad- 
dock. 
Kruplnski,  Raymond  John,  Erie. 
Lee.  David.  Plymouth. 


Long,  James  Robert,  McKeesport. 
Martz,  WllUam  Henry  Jr.,  Tarentum. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Victor,  Pittsburgh. 
Musser.  Richard  Laveme,  Middleburg. 
Nelman.  Gary  Preston,  York 
Nevel,  Robert  Joseph,  Stowe. 
Pardobek,  Silas  William.  Albion. 
Foley,  David  Allen,  Philadelphia. 
Reece,  Peter  Edward,  Easton, 
Rocco,  William  Frank.  Lewistown. 
Sotak,  Tlbor.  McKeesport. 
Wertman,  Michael  Lee,  Roaring  Springs. 
Wescott,  Robert  Hyatt  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Witts,  John  Joseph  Jr  ,  Philadelphia. 
Woujtyna,  Robert  Anthony.  Pittsburgh. 

Air  Force 
Smllay,  Francis  Edward,  Upi>er  Darby. 

Marine  Corps 
AUard,  Paul  Edward,  Folcroft. 
Beech.  Harry  David  Jr..  Harrlsburg. 
Bem.  Walter  Paul,  Indiana, 
Conley,  Ronald  Clarence,  Etters, 
Comer,  Glenn  Wilson,  Daves  Hill. 
Geary,  William  Stanley,  Roslyn. 
Kovaos.  FYancls  Steven,  Philadelphia. 
Vltale.  Michael  Nicholas,  Philadelphia. 

Navy 
White,  Danforth  ElUthorpe,  State  College. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Army 
Prltchard,  Walter  Leo,  Jr.,  Pawtucket. 

Marine  Corps 
Dean,  James  WllUam,  Pawtucket. 

SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

Army 

Creamer,  Albert  Eugene,  West  Pelzer. 
Dennis,  Delmar  Claude.  Salem. 
Hannon,  Richard  Lamar,  Rock  Hill. 
King,  Robert  Carl,  Alcolu. 
Lee,  Melvln,  Pacolet. 
Lipscomb.  Roy  LolUs,  Travelers  Rest. 
Spencer,  James  Albert,  Jr.,  Gaffney. 
Touchberry,  Miles  D.,  Jr  .  Sumter. 

Marine  Corps 
Skipper,  Michael  Ray,  Conway. 

Navy 
Hart,  Joseph  Felder,  Columbia. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA  ^ 

Army 
Kahler,  Le  Lund  Morris,  Belle  Fourche. 

TENNESSEE 

Army 

Abbott,  James  Michael,  Memphis. 
Alston.  Billy  Clyde.  Brighton. 
Beers,  Jack  Blaine.  ClarksvlUe. 
Clark,  John  Joseph,  Manchester. 
Davidson,  Verbln  Eugene,  Dickson. 
Hardison.  Robert  Smith.  Nashville. 
Harr,  Michael  Edwin.  Blountvllle. 
Maples,  Paul  Edward.  KnoxvlUe. 
McMurtry.  Ralph  David,  GaUatln. 
McVeal,  Richard,  Arlington. 
Moore.  Percy.  Memphis. 
Nesbltt,  Joseph,  Memphis. 
Renshaw,  Anderson  N.,  m,  Memphis. 
Smith,  Gerral  Aubrey,  Eads. 
Steed,  William  Owen,  Erie, 
Taylor,  Walter  Minor.  ClarksvlUe. 
Trisdale,  Robert  Lee,  Gallatin. 
Tuttle,  James  Walter,  Arthur. 

Marine  Corps 
Bolton.  Dan  Arthur.  Jr.,  NashvlUe. 
Henderson,  Bruce  Dale,  Nashville. 
MoUey,  Chester  Andrew,  Morrlstown. 
Rush,  ChEirles  Glynn,  Jr.,  Jackson. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Abraham.  Paul  Harold.  Irving. 
Alexander.  Stamatlos  G.,  Jr.,  DuncanvlUe, 
Arredondo,  Jessie.  ArUngton. 
Autrey,  James  Harold,  Dallas. 
Barnes,  Sheldon  Ora,  Dallas. 
Beck,  Jerry  Don,  I>allas. 


Bray,  Arnold  Rex,  Parts. 
Burnette,  Michael  Robert,  Houston. 
Denton,  Bobby  Lee,  Houston. 
Diaz,  Joee  Renterta,  Barstow. 
Dorman.  Michael  Rodney,  Kyle. 
Dudley,  Lawrence  Wesley,  Jr.,  Houston. 
Esparza,  Nicholas,  Jr..  Waxahachle. 
Fernand.  Santana  S  .  J  .,  San  Antonio. 
Flores,  Guadalupe,  Bexar. 
Gibson,  Johnny  Allison,  Bloomburg. 
Hernandez,  Manuel,  Jr.,  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Humphrey,  Robert  Loy,  Kosse. 
Jenkins,  Bert  McCree,  Dallas, 
King.  Bruce  Thomas.  Dallas. 
Largent.  Loel  Floyd.  Rusk. 
Lechuga,  Martin,  San  Antonio. 
Loftln,  Teddy  Carl,  Dallas. 
Longorla,   Joe   Gilbert,  San  Antonio. 
McDonald,  CharUe  Ray.  Jacksonville. 
Melonson.  Joseph  Dudley,  Jr.,  Beaumont. 
Moon,  Robert  Wayne.  Denver  City. 
Morris,  Jesse  Don.  Jr..  Amartllo. 
NoUey,  Lee  Roy,  Jacksonville. 
Oman,   Richard  Arlen,  Georgetown. 
Pongratz,  Ronald  Eugene,  Houston. 
Prltchard,  Victor  Heenan,  Cleburne. 
Pj-le,  Larry  Gene.  Fort  Worth. 
Randolph,  Seth  Earl,  Houston, 
Reynolds,  Oliver  Eugene,  Jr,,  Tulla. 
Sapp,  Jeffrey  Truett.  Houston. 
Schroller,  Leo  Joe,  Jr..  Kenedy. 
Simmons,  Richard  Charles,  Fort  Wortli. 
Smart,  Robert  Hall.  Dallas, 
Splvey.  Elmer  Lynn,  Port  Neches. 
Stark,  Alfred,  Houston. 
Tilghman.    Jimmle    Mack.    Denver    City. 
Vann,  Ronald  Bry«)n,  Waco. 
Vlllasenor.  Oonzalo  H.,  Forth  Worth. 
Wataon.  David  Warren.  Lubbock. 
White.  Lenwood.  Jr.,  Fort  Worth. 
Williams.    David    Edward.    Brownsville, 

Air  Force 
Van  Cleave,  Walter  Shelby,  Etallas. 

Marine  Corps 
Adams.    Bert   Morrts,   III,   Houston. 
Cortez,    Alberto    Gutterrez,    KlngsvlUe. 
Culp,  Karl  Howard,  Port  Worth. 
Daniel,  Stephen  Arthur,  Waco. 
Deleon,  Rafael.  Jr..  Donna. 
Jackson,  Maxie,  Jr.,  Tyler. 
Johnson,  Charles  Ray,  Houston. 
Lenz.  Thomas  Wayne.  Moulton. 
Lioon,  Francisco,  El  Paso. 
Perez,  Espiridion,  Corpus  Chrifetl. 
Qulnn.  John  FYancLs,  El  Paso. 
Reynolds,   Larry   .Allen.   South    Houston. 
Rodriguez,   Francisco,   Jr.,   San   Antonio. 
Rodriquez.  Toby  S.,  Jr..  Atistln. 
VlUalobOE,  EUseo  Morales,  San  Antonio. 

Navy 
Sohafemocker,  Michael  E.,  Arlington. 

UTAH 

Army 
Crowley,  Leland  Stephen,  Jr.,  Ogden. 
Gay,  Alvin  Leon,  SprlngvlUe. 
Jensen,  James  Paul,  Tremontton. 
Johnson,  Richard  Craig,  GrantsvlUe. 
Martin,  Jerry  Wayne,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Robbins,  Larry  Oliver.  Santaquln. 
Snyder.  Robert  WllUam,  SprlngvlUe. 

VERMONT 

Army 
Byrne,  Wayne  Eugene.  Johnson. 
Randall,  Wayne  Michael,  Passumpslc. 

Marine  Corps 
Ritchie,  Bernard  Fredericy,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

Army 

Cantrell,  Gerald  Wayne.  PUgrtm  Knob. 
Daugherty,  James  OUver,  Jr.,  Charles  City, 
Dunn,  James  Harlow,  III,  Norfolk, 
Glrard,  Christian  George.  Ooeana. 
Henderson,  William  Wayne,  Lyndhurst. 
Hoy,  Robert  Elvln.  Arlington. 
Jenkins,  Claude  Thomas.  Chesapeake. 
Oqulnn.  Arvtn  Lee,  CUffleld. 
Raid,  Aubrey,  Archie,  Jr.,  Roanoke. 
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RemelkaA,  Joseph  John,  Jr.,  Arlington. 
Spinner,  Alfred  William,  Lynchburg. 
Tatem,  Harold  Paul,  Virginia  Beach, 

Air  Force 
Bach,  John  Joseph,  III,  Petersburg. 
Bowlee,  Dwlght  Pollard,  Staunton. 
Scott,  Vincent  Calvin,  Jr.,  Richmond. 

Marine  Corps 
Bazemore,  William  Hodges,  Norfolk. 
Lawrence,  John  PranlUln,  Norfolk. 
Leonard,  John  Charles,  Ethlan. 
Payne,  Darnell  Milton,  Palls  Church. 
Perdue,  Richard  Wayne,  Rocky  Mount. 
Toward  Ronald  Joseph,  Palls  Church. 

Navy 
Castle.  Hal  Cushman.  Jr.,  Norfolk. 

WASHINGTON 

Army 
Bradley.  Robert  Richard.  Moees  Lake. 
Carter,  Stanley  Alan.  Moses  Lake. 
Hopkins.  Edward  Arthur.  Edmons. 
Hyatt.  George  Jackson,  Tacoma. 
Jarvls,  Danny  Wayne,  Mesa. 
Meldlnger.  Daryl  Gene.  Moses  Lake. 

Air  Force 

Gordon,  Glenn  Allyn.  Seattle. 

Marine  Corps 

B^mhart.  Beverly  Lee,  Wenatchee. 
Blankenshlp,  Leroy  Irvln,  Renton. 
Bragg,  Roger  Dale.  Belllngham. 
McCall,  William  Arthur,  Jr..  Seattle. 
Mlsner.  Kenneth  Gene,  Olympla. 
Rolstad,  Theodore  S.,  Seattle. 

Navy 

Stlth,  Peter  Lewis.  Balnbrldge  Island. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Army 

Crose,  James  Charles.  Ashford. 
Greever,  Harold  Lee,  Hlnton. 
Lauzon,  Lawrence  John,  Huntington. 
Long,  Ronald  James.  Parmington. 
Maynajd,  Ralph.  WUsondale. 
Redd,  Charles  Edward,  Beckley. 
Ross,  Donald  Edward,  Parkersburg. 
States,  William  Codar.  Walker. 
Strahln,  Arthur  Ronald.  Elizabeth. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 
Blavat,  James  Norbert,  Green  Bay. 
Butler,  Lawrence  Joseph,  Hayward. 
Dahlman,  George  Clarence,  Milwaukee. 
Eiden,  Edward  Valentine,  Jr.,  Wlnneconne. 
HoiUe.  Danny  William.  Hlles. 
Markevltch,  Anthony  G.,  Jr.,  Onalaska. 
Mlchalskl,  Steven,  Marinette. 
Miller,  Keith  Norman,  Racine. 
Milling.  Larry  Dean,  Boyd. 
Noel,  Donald  William.  La  Crosse. 
Orlowskl,  Charles  Francis,  Milwaukee. 
Shellum,  John  Charles,  Superior. 
Smith,  Fred  D.,  Wittenberg. 
Smith,  Larry  Alan,  Fort  Atkinson. 
Stein.  Philip  Clarence,  Milwaukee. 

Marine  Corps 
Hlckey,  John  Joseph,  Green  Bay. 
Woods,  Curtis  Steven,  La  Crosse. 

Navy 
Smith,  Steven  James,  Vlroqua. 

WYOMING 

Air  Force 
Jensen,  Bruce  Allan,  Green  River. 

Marine  Corps 
Barton,  James  Lee,  Greybull. 
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Deaths  Resulting  From  HosTiiK  Action  in 
Vietnam  in  May  1969 

ALABAMA 

Army 
Bishop,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Jr.,  Northport. 
Boles,  Fletcher  W.,  II,  Tuscaloosa. 
Chapman,  WllUe  James,  Jackson. 


CoIllnB,  Jerome  Uston,  Magnolia  Springs. 
Creaghead,  Clarence,  Bessemer. 
Crump,  Jack  Vann,  SuIUgent. 
PleldB,  James  Ronald,  Millport. 
Fields,  William  Michael,  Evergreen. 
Forrester,  Joel  Wayne,  Florence. 
Frowner,  Edward,  Manila. 
Gohagin,  James  Rayford,  Atmore. 
Goodwin,  Paul  Venon,  Annlston. 
Gordon,  Ernest  Lee,  Birmingham. 
Isaac,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Dalevllle. 
June,  Jeremla,  Birmingham. 
Kelly,  Donald  Lynn,  Hartford. 
Oliver,  Roger  Lee,'  Sylacauga. 
Overton,  William  HlUlard,  Decatur. 
Patterson,  Samuel  Lee,  Hueytown. 
Penn,  Rcosevelt  Franklin,  Fulton. 
Pettis,  Billy  Wayne,  Castleberry. 
Taylor,  Clarence,  Greenville. 
Waddle,  Sammle  Wayne,  Bremen. 

Air  Force 
Evans,  Douglas  McArthur,  Ramer. 

Marine  Corps 
Bice,  Jlmmle  Ray,  Birmingham. 

Navy 
Greene,  James  Etherldge,  Jr.,  Auburn. 

ALASKA 

Army 
Barr,  Thomas  M.,  Anchorage. 

Navy 
Rice.  Andrew  William,  Jr.,  Port  Richardson. 

ARIZONA 

Army 
Arnold,  Roy  Lee,  Phoenix. 
Becker,  James  Francis,  Phoenix. 
Drane.  John  Wilbur,  Phoenix. 
Hlckson,  Leonard  Martin,  Ft.  Defiance. 
Moreno,  Miguel  Ortega,  Phoenix. 
Norvell,  Raymond  Frank,  Phoenix. 
Randall,  John  Michael,  Phoenix. 
Stowe,  Jeffrey  Charles,  Winslow. 
Turner,  John  Michael,  Casa  Grande. 
Zody,  Richard  Lee,  Phoenix. 

Marine  Corps 
Albright,  Buck  Edward,  Tempe. 
Jackson,  Ralford  John,  Tuba  City. 
Medeguarl,  Rene,  Ehauglas. 

Navy 
Lukenbach,  Max  Duane,  Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 

Army 

Beasley,  Odell  Daniel,  Texarkana. 
Boudra,  Kllbem  Dean,  Pine  Bluff. 
Griffith,  Edward  Wilson,  Jacksonville. 
Hale,  William  Robert,  Russellvllle. 
Hlldebrand,  Herbert  S.,  Hot  Springs. 
Pearce,  Charles  Hubert,  Jr.,  Pocahontas. 
Young,  Robert  Allen,  Jr.,  Little  Rock. 

Marine  Corps 
Forte,  Gerald  Wayne,  Conway. 
Sanders,  James  Albert,  Pine  Bluff. 
Warren,  Sammle  Lee,  Wynne. 

CALIFORNIA 

Arm.y 
Allred,  Rex  Charles,  Ventura. 
Almeida,  Joe,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Banks,  Robert  Alan,  Shafter. 
Barth,  Thomas  Fredrick,  Lakewood. 
Beall,  Tyson  Vance,  Napa. 
Bock,  Jlmmle  Van,  Vacavllle. 
Boles,  Joey  Lee,  Wasco. 
Bowden,  Byron  Bill,  Areata. 
Bowen,  Duane  Curtis,  Ramona. 
Boydston,  Oscar  Dan,  San  Francisco. 
Brown,  Ronald  A.,  Huntington  Park. 
Baumgarner,  Thomas  Edward,  West  Sac- 
ramento. 

Bundy.  Lincoln  E.,  Redding. 

Burke,  William  James,  Jr.,  Menlo  Park. 

Byrd,  James  Carmen,  Norwalk. 

Carrasco,  Daniel,  Cucamonga. 

Clark,  Ernest  Lee,  San  Marcos. 

Cllrehlgh,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 


Clutter,  Carl  Norman,  Wilmington. 
Colomber,  James  Stephen,  McCloud. 
Compton,  Robert  William.  Paclflca. 
Corrle,  Garj-  Allen,  Oakland. 
Cramblet,  Howard  Earl,  Santa  Clara. 
Creason,  W.  K.  Utah.  Qulncy. 
Cruise,  Kenneth  T..  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 
Cruz,  Johnny  Manuel.  Sacramento. 
Cummins,  Thomas  Wayne,  MarysvlUe. 
Daniels.  William,  Jr.,  Calexico. 
De  Aro,  Stephen  Wayne,  Los  Angeles. 
Dixon,  Michael  Kenneth  L.,  Torrance. 
Dulley,  Kenneth  Lawrence.  Brea. 
Dwyer,  Patrick  William,  Hollywood. 
Ewing,  Jerry  Lew,  Madera. 
Perouge,  Ronald  Walter.  San  Leandro. 
Francis,  James  Patrick,  Napa. 
Garcia,  Richard  Claude.  Morgan  Hill. 
Gastelum.  Eugene.  San  Diego. 
Graff,  Allen  Michael.  Manhattan  Beach. 
Graham.  Roy  Wayne,  Sacramento. 
Grubbs,  Garey  Lee.  Torrance. 
Hatzell,  Michael  Maxwell.  San  Jose. 
Hernandez,  Phillip.  Guadalupe. 
Hlght,  Charles  Benny,  Visalia. 
Huntley  Michael  Alan.  San  Diego. 
Hwang  Gerald  Richard.  Palo  Alto. 
Jacques  Kennedy,  Anaheim. 
Jerse  William  Edward.  El  Cajon. 
Jones.  Charles  Alexander.  Tulare. 
Kennedy,  Edward  Henry,  Oceanside. 
Lawrence.  Bobby  Gene,  Sacramento. 
Leonard.  James  Michael.  Edmond. 
Lohmeyer,  Douglas  Edward,  Sacramento. 
Love,  John  Jr.,  Hollywood. 
Luklns,  Paul  Roger,  Riverside. 
MacLeod,  Phillip  Lesley,  Glendale. 
Madrid  Adano  Hernendez,  Los  Angeles. 
Mansergh.  William  A..  Jr..  San  Jose. 
Martin.  John  Anthony.  Ill,  Los  Angeles. 
Martinez,  Chris  Ronald.  Alameda. 
Martinez,  Paul  Dlnnes,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 
McCarthy,  Joseph  P.,  Jr  ,  Los  Angeles. 
McCarthy,  Terry,  Alan,  San  Diego. 
McCorkle,  Leslie  Leroy.  Yuba  City. 
McElroy,  Dennis  Arthur,  Modesto. 
McLellan.  Jimmy  Lee,  Huntington  Beach. 
Mearns,  Glenn  Rodney.  Hacienda  Heights. 
Morgan,  Ronald  Edward,  San  Diego. 
Negrinl,  William  Lodl.  West  Covlna. 
Nix,  Warren,  Paul,  Los  .Angeles. 
Owen,  Steven  Craig,  Long  Beach. 
Paco,  Richard  Manuel,  Pacolma. 
Parker,  Ronnie  Earl,  Pullerton. 
Pettigrew.  Kenneth  Dale.  Redding. 
Posten,  Gerald  Wayne.  Placerville. 
Ramirez,  Ralph  Albert  Jr.,  San  Pablo. 
Ross,  Douglas  -Alan,  Temple  City. 
Ross,  Roger  Dale.  Hayward. 
Ruiz,  Salvadore  Inlguez,  Scramento. 
Sadler.  Thomas  Wayne,  Oakland. 
Scurr,  Kenneth  Wesley,  Grass  Valley. 
Shepard,  Lawrence  Robert,  Napa. 
Shugart,  Lynn  Doyle.  Banning. 
Smith,  Larry  Wayne,  Bakersfleld. 
Souza,  Francis  Louis,  Orange. 
Taylor,  Wayne  Oliver,  Anaheim. 
Tiffany,  David  L..  Riverside. 
Titmas,  James  III,  Panorama  City. 
Toth,  Bertalan  James.  San  Francisco. 
Villanueva,  Francisco  Jr.,  McFarland. 
Volheim,  Michael  Cory,  Hayward. 
Word.  William  Keneith,  Sunnyvale. 
Yanez,  Victor  Manuel,  San  Francisco. 

Air  Force 
Hayden,  Nell  William,  Redding. 

Marine  Corps 
Bell,  Samuel  Wayne,  San  Francisco. 
Cowan.  Paul  Allen,  Arleta. 
Grada.  Henry,  Jr.,  National  City. 
Graff,  Paul  Arnold,  Sunnydale. 
Green,  Michael  Wayne,  Hayward. 
Jakobsen,  Peter  Laust,  Northrlde. 
Llnd,  Morten  Arvld,  Jr.,  Placerville. 
Mullen,  Larry  Donald,  OJal. 
Nelson,  Albert  Oscar,  Jr.,  Oceanside. 
Orr,  Thomas  Joseph,  Garden  Grove. 
Parker,  Kenneth,  San  Francisco. 
Phipps,  Jimmy  Wayne,  Culver  City. 
Plnamontl,  Ernest  Anthony,  Inglewood. 
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Sarakov,  Harry  Daniel,  Chlco. 
Urnes,  James  Lee,  Pacific  Grove. 
Vanderventer,  James  Charles.  Lancaster. 
Villalobos,  Arthur  Garcia,  Compton. 
VivUacqua,  Theodore  R  ,  Long  Beach. 
Woods,  Arthur  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
Wright,  Dennis  Harold,  Ean  Jose. 

Navy 
Pace,  Ronald  Earl,  Los  Angeles. 
Thompson,  Robert  Alan,  Downey. 

COLORADO 

Army 
Bensberg,  Robert  Trame,  Colorado  Springs. 
Machata,  Rudolph  George,  Littleton. 
Seward,  Kennlth  Marlon,  Greenley. 
Staab,  Richard  Eugene,  La  Junta, 

Marine  Corps 
Glrardo,  David  Laverne,  Arvada. 
McMacken,  Leslie  T.,  Jr.,  Frisco. 
Rauschkolb,  Jan,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT 

Army 

Davis,  Willie  Cecil,  Stanford. 
Dublel,  Peter  Philip,  Bristol. 
Flynn,  James  Gerald,  Danbury. 
Kiewlen,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr.,  Merlden. 
Layman,  Robert  Emmett,  Jr.,  Poquonock. 
Marcy.  William  Lincoln,  Norwich. 
Mafisey,  Harry,  Bridgeport. 
Newsome,  Roy  C,  Somers. 
Perry,  Stephen  Tucker,  Wilton. 
Read,  Robert  Berton.  Hamden. 
Rosenstrelch.  Aaron  Lleb,  Norwich. 
Shea,  Daniel  John,  East  Norwalk. 

Marine  Corps 
Fratto,  Michael  John,  New  Fairfield. 
Kirk,  David  Michael,  Hartford. 
Packard,  Carl  Edward.  Jr.,  Shelton. 
Pyle,  Wilton  Stroud,  Morris. 
Sapp,  Isaac,  Stamford. 
Taylor,  John  Stewart,  Granby. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Army 
Conners,  Ralph  Wilson,  Jr.,  Washington. 
Ide,  Donald  William,  Washington. 


Arm.y 

Abney,   Daniel  Thomas,   Jr  ,  Tampa. 

Anthony,  Charlie  C,  Naples. 

Arnold,  Daniel  Raymond,  Frostproof. 

Bell,  Malcolm  Frank,  Mllllgan. 

Birdsell,  Gordon  Douglas,  Indian  Harbour 
Bea. 

Boston,  James,  Jr.,  Gainesville 

Carnley,  Rudy  Avon,  Lake  Wales. 

Davis,  Emmett  Larue,  Lakeland. 

Ellis.  Alton  Starling.  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Freeman.  Moulton  Lamar,  Port  Saint  Joe. 

Hamilton,    Virgil    Vern,    Brooksvllle. 

Hathaway,   Walter    Samuel,    New   Smj-rna 
Beach. 

Heath,  Michael  Frederick,  Miami. 

Hllerlo,  Albert  Jr..  Miami. 

Hohman,  John  Michael,  Lakeland. 

Johnson,  James  Bruce,  Sr.,  Wlldwood. 

Klrkland,  WUUe  Lee,  Avon  Park. 

Merrlcks,  Alvln,  Orlando. 

Paddleford,  Fred  Harold,  Jacksonville. 

Price,  Joseph  Michael,  GracevlUe. 

Randall,  Robert  John,  Jr.,  Miami. 

Schaltenbrand,  Wayne  Keith,  Hlaleah. 

Soils,  Ismael,  Lake  Worth. 

Turner,  Earl  Ralph,  Jr.,  Orlando. 

Vltch,  Ralph  Allan,  Tampa. 

VoUmerhausen,  John  M.,  Jr.,  Wilton  Man- 
ors. 

Woodard,  Joseph,  Winter  Park. 
Air  Force 

Roberts,  Kermlt  Brjce,  Key  West. 
Marine  Corps 

Bowe,  Robert  William,  Lantana. 

Gibson,  Peter,  Orlando. 

Jones,  Anthony  Bernard,  Miami. 


Army 
Atkins,  Don  Larry,  Cedartown. 
Bass,  Jackie  Dennis,  Cochran. 
Boling,  Charles  George,  Canton. 
Bolton,  Melvln,  Tlgnall. 
Brown,  Tommy  Lee,  Pinehurst. 
Browning,  Cleveland,  Waycrosa. 
Conkle,  Joe  Thomas,  Hampton. 
Corbett,  Donald  June,  Adel. 
Crisp,  John  Harold,  Marietta. 
Evans,  Russell,  Sylvanla. 
Frazler,  Willie  James,  Quitman. 
Garrett,  Donald  Wayne,  Conyers. 
Halre,  Benjamin  Wayne,  Jonesboro. 
Harp>er,  jEimes  Cecil,  Jr.,  Nlcholls. 
Harris,    James    Larry,    Fitzgerald. 
Holmes,  Larry  Lamar,  Port  Wentworth. 
Idlett.  James,  Albany. 
Jinks,  Raymond  Arthur,  Pulaski. 
Johnson,  Melvln.  Douglasvllle. 
Johnson,  Milton,  Savannah. 
Johnson,  Walter  Billy  M.,  Union  Point. 
Kelly,  Joel  Ray,  Columbus. 
Kendrlck,  Homer  Phillip,  Columbus. 
McKenzie,  Jackie  Ray,   Gainesville. 
McMurray.   Odle  C,   Buena  Vista. 
Morgan,  Luther.  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Neal,  Charlie  Thomas,  Atlanta. 
Odea,  Thomas  Patrick.  Decatur. 
Sanford,  James  Ira,  Vldalia. 
Scott,  Arthur  Edward.  Hull. 
Simmons,  Nathan  Bedford,  Douglas. 
Smith,  Forrest  Lloyd,  Columbus. 
Solivan,  Louis,  Columbus. 
Tabor,  Clifford,  Jr.,  Ft.  Valley. 
Taylor.  Landus  S..  Jr..  Madison. 
Thomas,  James  Rlch£ird,  Jesup. 
Ttibble,  Preston,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Turner,  Stanley,  Atlanta. 
Walters,  Fredrick  Stephen,  Columbus. 
Watson,  Thomas  Arthur,  Chickamauga. 
Wilson,  Gerald  Lee.  Albany. 

Air  Force 
Bush.  Milton  Jackson.  BarnesvlUe. 
Hartenhoff,  Duane  Leland,  Savannah. 

Marine  Corps 
Dobyns,  Russell   Martin,  Jr.,  Atlanta. 
Pann,  Danny  Wayne.  Marietta. 
Powell,   Michael   Anthony,   Atlanta. 
Strickland,   Randy   Albert.   Atlanta. 
Williams,  James  Bernard,  Jr.,  Albany. 

HAWAII 

Army 
Bongo,  Anthony,  Honolulu. 
Castillo.  Leonard  Baldomlr,  Honolulu. 
Nakashima,  Michael  Seijl.  Hilo. 
Perreira,  Errol  Wayne,  Hilo. 
Taira,   Clifford   Kazumi,   Honolulu. 

Marine  Corps 
Foster,   Timothy   K.,   Honolulu. 
Paro,  Randy  Charley,  Kohala. 

IDAHO 

Army 

Bronson,  Randy  K.,  Meridian. 
Olsen,   William   Whitby,   Pocatello. 
WlUey,  Robert  Leon,  GrangevlUe. 

Marine  Corps 

Hansen,  Robert  Warren,  Naples. 


Army 

Behar.  Daniel  Simon,  Chicago. 
Belsly,  Steven  Dale.  Met  Amora. 
Benson,  Allan  Cameron,  Kewanec. 
Bock.  Jerry  Charles,  Markham. 
Clennon.  Edward  FYancls,  JoUet. 
Craig,  Odell,  Decatur. 
Crltes,  Raymond.  Chicago. 
Dixon,  Patrick  Martin.  Dixon. 
Pultz,  Michael  Kent,  EarlvlUe. 
GiUen,  John  Aloyslus,  Chicago. 
Gray,  Ronald  Leonard,  Manteno. 
Harker,  Robert  E>ale,  Sigel. 
Harris,  Prentiss,  Jr..  Champaign. 
Hill,  Ronald  Allen,  Grayslake. 
Jerde,  Gerald  Dean,  Ottawa. 


Jordan,  Orval  Clyde,  III,  Hickory  Hills. 
Kerkstra,  Harry  William,  Chicago. 
Krell,  Robert  Gazl,  Springfield. 
Larsen,  Terry  Lee,  Rockford. 
Lyden,  Michael  P  ,  Chicago. 
Maleckl,  Robert  Richard,  Chicago. 
Mann,  David  Roy,  EarlvlUe. 
Mills,  Hans  Lothar,  Sterling. 
Montgomery,  Eddie,  Jr.,  Chicago. 
Montoya,  Guadalupe  Esparza,  Argo. 
Mortensen,  Terrence  John,  Champaign. 
Nichols,  Philip  Gwyn,  Rockford. 
Palm,  Dennis  Du  Wayne,  Varna. 
Patterson,  Wallls  Gilbert,  Rockford. 
Peterson,  Howard  Ma  this,  Chicago. 
Rosen,  Daniel  Elmer,  Breese 
Sabo,  Andrew  Robert,  Lansing. 
Schaefer,  William  Eric,  Deerfleld. 
Shelby,  James  Benjamin.  Peoria. 
Sly,  Richard  Stephen,  Macomb. 
Smith,  Dale  Gene,  Pearl. 
Stlgen,  Wayne  Douglas,  Chicago. 
White.  Kenneth  Leroy,  Rockford. 
Woehrl,  Michael  John,  Chicago. 

Marine   Corps 

Adklns,  Terry  Lee,  Dupo. 
Anderson,  Mark  Steven,  Palos  Heights. 
Baldwin,  Roy  Lee.  Donnellson 
Bateman,  James  Austin.  Mundeleln. 
Forbes,  Arthur  Kirks.  Chicago. 
Helse,  Thomas  Howard,  Melrose  Park. 
Henry.  Gerald  Edward,  EdwardsvUle. 
Jones,  Clarence,  Jr  ,  Chicago. 
Keller,  Ronald  Dale.  EdwardsvUle. 
Kitchen.  Michael  Roosevelt.  Chicago. 
OTtonovan,  Edward  Thomsis,  Chicago. 
O  ReiUy,  Timothy  Rourke,  Chicago. 
Ramos,  Samuel,  Chicago. 

Navy 
Vaughan,       Douglas       Dean,       Arlington, 
Heights, 

INDIANA 

Army 

Oonnell,  Thomas  Michael,  Ft.  Wayne. 
Cox,  Gary  Wayne,  East  Gary. 
Fanner.  Mark  William,  Indianapolis. 
Fleck.  Gregory  Lamar,  Andrews. 
Gourlay,  Bruce  Andrew,  Gary. 
Harley,  Donnle  Ray,  Walkerton, 
Keesling,  John  Arthur,  New  Castle. 
Klapak.  John  Robert,  Jr.,  Whiting. 
Lewis.  Robert  Dean,  JeffersonvlUe. 
McAndrews,  John  Joseph  Indianapolis. 
Morris,  Walter  Joseph,  De  Motte. 
Movchan,  David  Edward,  Gary. 
Murray,  Steven  Edward.  Indianapolis. 
Pedue,  Roger  William,  La  Porte. 
Ralph.  James  Troy,  Hobart. 
Rozow.  John,  South  Bend. 
Thomas.  Jerry  Denver,  Syracuse. 
Weeden,  Larry  Lee,  Mill  Creek. 

Marine  Corps 
Abbott,  John  William,  Hammond. 
Alert,  Ropert  Joseph,  Jr.,  Elkhart. 
Croy,  John  Lee,  Elwood. 
Johnson,  Jack  Lee,  Elkhart. 
Larkins,  V^lrgll  Lee,  Indianapolis. 
McKee,  David  Leroy,  Gary. 
McKillop,  Leslie  Wayne,  Terre  Haute. 

IOWA 

Army 
Adams.  William  James,  Iowa  City. 
Brookhart,  Gary  Lee,  Muscatine. 
Budde,  Larry,  John.  Preston. 
Case,  Charles  Cecil,  Des  Moines. 
Fowler,  Joe  Lynn,  Vinton. 
Gilbert,  James  Michael,  Waterloo. 
Johnson,  Eric  Bernard,  Laurens. 
Lefler.  David  Allen,  Sioux  City. 
Miller,  Terry  Vernon,  Ottumwa. 
Mllner,  Michael  Wayne,  Council  Bluffs. 
Munch,  Michael  Raymond,  Council  Bluffs. 
Neavor.  Gary  Arnold,  Bettendorf . 
Nebel.  Thomas  Allen,  Keota. 
Park,  Marvin  Edward,  Bedford. 
Plckart,  Dwayne  Robert,  Norway, 
Piatt.  John  Herbeit    Early. 
Rogers,  Oordell  Bruce,  Remsen. 
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Schroeder,  Michael  Allen.  Mason  City. 
Sp«er,  James  Walter,  Blcwmfleld. 
Yashack,    Ronald   Allen.   Diagonal. 

Marine  Corps 
Kahlsterf,  Keith  Alan,  Brltt. 
Sanderson,  Oail  Oene.  Anthon. 
Walters,  Jim  James,  Sioux  City. 

KANSAS 

Army 
Boeee,  Robert  Lee,  Marlon. 
BrTill,  Michael  Joseph,  Atchlaon. 
Crawahaw.  Steeve  Alexander,  WUUamatown 
Dotter,  Edwin  Earl,  Wichita. 
Fry,  Holland  Keith,  Hutchinson. 
C>erber.  Michael  B\ig«ne.  Conway  Springs. 
Ooodner,  Robert  Eugene,  lola. 
Handshumaker,  Lloyd  E.  Jr.,  Coffeyvllle. 
Love.  John  Arthur,  Liberal 
Martin,  Steven  Louis.  Wichita 
Nevlns.  Floyd  Charles.  Valley  Falls. 
Paxson.  Steven  Duane,  Topeka. 
Shannon.  Richard  Dean.  Jr  .  Piper. 
Stultz,  Charles  Gilbert.  Quenemo. 
Turner,  Robert  Eldon,  McPherson. 
Ward,  Ronald  Ray.  Haysvllle. 

Marine  Corps 
Trower.  Gary  Ray.  Chapman. 

KXTTTUCKY 

....  Army 

—  B»i!low,  Edward  Arnold,  Hebron. 
Bowman.  Robert  Earl.  Louisville. 
Bragg.  Joe  Eddy.  Lawrenceburg. 
Cornett.  Gregory  Douglas.  Putney. 
Pleek.  Charles  Clinton.  Petersburg. 
Hampton.  Orville.  Catlettsburg. 
Hubert.  Charles  Allen.  Parksvllle. 
Newby.  Bobby  Gene.  Winchester. 
Noe.  George  Hobert.  Cawood 
Powers.  Edward  Claus.  Port  Knox. 
Slzemore.  Clarence.  Mancheetar. 
Sturgeon.  Ira  Jackie.  Preeburn. 
Tackett.  George  Edward.  Olive  HIU. 
Wallace.  Gary  Anthony.  Louisville. 

Marine  Corps 
Ford,  Charles  Wayne,  Louisville. 
Hlsle.  Gary  Lee.  Covington. 
Jackson.  Mlchele  Lee.  Bowling  Green. 
Parks.  Floyd  Junior,  Owensboro 
Powell.  Marlon  David,  Vine  Grove. 
Smith  James  Bryan.  Louisville. 
Wartman.  Chester  James.  Port  Mitchell. 
Whalev.  William  Eldred.  Ill,  LoulsvUle. 

LOmSIANA 

Army 

Brumfleld.  Richard  Lynn.  Denham  Springs. 
Culpepper.  Allen  Roes.  Mlnden. 
Penceroy,  Louts  Earl,  Bastrop. 
Grayson.  Herman  Lee.  Baton  Rouge. 
Greco.  Eric  Joseph.  New  Orleans.  ■ 
Grimes.  Alvln.  Baton  Rouge. 
Huber.  Leo  John.  III.  New  Orleans. 
Jett,  Russell  Lane.  Hornbeck. 
Karr.  John  Preston.  Kenner. 
Nations,  Roy  Lee.  Bastrop. 
Pltre.  Jory  Joseph.  Cut  Off. 
Prejean.  Kenneth  Andrew.  Metalrle. 
Sonnler,  Foster  Lee.  Opelousas 
Thomas.  Charles,  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 
Vice,  Parrell  James.  Abbeville. 
Washington.  James  Leroy.  Sr.,  New  Orleans. 
Zeringle.  Ralph  Henry,  Raceland. 

Air  Force 
Stewart.  VlrgU  Grant,  Baton  Rouge. 

Marine  Corps 
Broussard,  Gerald  Gene,  Duson. 
Cook.  Etonald  James.  Baton  Rouge. 
Dubois.  Richard  Francis.  New  Orleans. 
Hebert.  James  III,  New  Orleans. 
Nelson,  Daniel  Carter,  Shreveport. 

MAINS 

Army 
Collier.  Raymond  Lyn,  South  Berwick. 
Luttrell,  Bruce  Irving,  Auburn. 
Sowers,  James  Rodney,  Preeque  Isle. 
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Strout,  Philip  WUUam.  Portland 
Therlault,  Harry  Everett,  Rumford. 

MARTLAND 

Army 
Barnhart,  Otto  Philip,  Hancock 
Case,  James  Gilbert,  Cumberland. 
Godman,  Earl  Arthur,  Baltimore. 
Hicks,  Silas  Lucas.  Jr.,  Hyattsvllle. 
Hlgglnbotham.  Robert  M..  Rockville. 
Hughes,  Ernest  Joseph.  Baltimore. 
McGowan,  William  Lewis,  Silver  Spring. 
Sprlggs.  Otha  Thomas,  Jr  ,  Baltimore. 
Stoneslfer,  Harry  Nelson,  Pasadena. 
Thomhlll.  William  John.  Baltimore. 
Tine,  John  Richard.  Sliver  Spring. 
Warnlck,  Jerone  James.  Princess  Anne. 

Marine  Corps 
Call,  Gerald  Lee.  Aberdeen 
Linn,  John  Holmes.  Seabrook. 
Stevens,  Wayne  Alan,  College  Park. 
Wark,  Carlisle  Ogden,  Jr  .  Annapolis 

MASSACHtrSETTS 

Army 
Andresen,  Scott  Frederick,  Melrose. 
Belllno,  Paul  George,  Worcester. 
Chevalier,  Henry  Anthony.  Falrhaven. 
Daley,  Richard  John.  New  Bedford. 
Dick,  Bruce  David.  Peabody. 
Fronglllo,  John  Ralph.  Woburn. 
Gamble,  Philip  Lyle,  Jr.,  Amherst. 
Gllnlewlcz,  Richard  P.,  Abington. 
Kelley,  Richard  Robert,  Weymouth. 
Laskowskl,  John  Joseph.  WilUmansett. 
Matta,  Bruce  Joseph.  Canton. 
Mattarocchla,  John  P  ,  Jr..  Ipswich. 
Moore,  Douglas  FlUebrown,  Ayer. 
Putney,  Edward  Allen.  Reading. 
Roderlgues.  Paul  Irving.  New  Bedford 
Slmone,  Craig  Michael,  Cohasset. 

Marine  Corps 
Adams.  Peter  Robert,  Dorchester. 
Cheney,  Richard  Daniel.  Dorchester. 
Foley,  Martin  Francis,  Dorchester. 
Guest,  Gary  Richard,  Stoughton. 
Hlckey,  James  Philip,  Qulncy. 
Parent,  Jeffery  Mark,  Westfleld. 
Passerello,  Anthony  Joseph,  Needham. 
Rose,  Carlos  James,  Onset.  ' 

MICHIGAN 

Army 

Acton,  Gerald  Richard,  Saginaw. 

Alexander,  William  Lee.  Flint. 

Arbogast,  Carl  Francis,  Jr..  Marquette. 

Ballinger,  Timothy  J.,  Sprlngport. 

Beske,  William  Henry,  Jr..  Lathrup  Village. 

Brlnkley,  Larry  Howard.  Troy. 

Brinks,  Kenneth  Lee,  Cadillac. 

Caldwell.  Hugh  Pinson,  Jr..  Detroit. 

Chlsholm,  Joseph  Charles.  Union  Lake. 

Clancy,  Terrance  Burton,  Port  Austin. 

Clay,  James  Wllford,  Waterford. 

Clouse,  Duane  Leon,  Eaton  Rapids. 

Crowley,  Ralph  Heman,  Remus. 

Crutts,  Ralph  Joel,  Owosso. 

Darden.  William  Henry,  Detroit. 

Dwomlk.  Valentine  Marlon,  Detroit. 

Eads,  Russell  Wade,  Detroit. 

Eland.  John  Frederick,  St.  Clair  Shores. 

Ewlng,  David  James,  Bloomfleld  Hills 
Freeman,  Robert  Lee,  Ypsllantl. 
Oentlnne,  Thomas  Henry.  Dearborn. 
Gibson,  Keith  Edward,  Grand  Rapids. 
Gray,  Asa  Parker,  Jr.,  East  Lansing. 
Gray,  Thomas  Edward,  Temperance. 
GuUmette,  Dennis  Michael,  Flint. 
Barter,  James  Wilson,  Dexter. 
Hastings,  Thomas  WUUam,  Battle  Creek. 
HllUard,  James  Francis,  Kalamazoo. 
Hohn,  Rodney  Allen,  Flint. 
Logan,  Joseph  Lawrence.  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Lukas.  Jerome  Kristin.  Caledonia. 
Matheson,  Douglas  Roy,  Columblavllle. 
May,  Michael  Frederick.  Vassar. 
McNew.  Brian  Richard,  Southgate. 
Melvln,  Joseph  Ernest,  Wurtsmlth  AFB. 
Miller,  Richard  David,  Charlotte. 
Nelson,  Rex  Franklin,  Jr.,  Coldwat«r. 


Nichols.  Gary  Bruce.  Melvlndale. 
Plante,  Gary  William,  Midland. 
Ratta,  Felice  Nichols,  Detroit. 
Rooeslen,  Robert  Allen,  Wyoming. 
Scarmeas,  James  Sam,  Jr.,  Hazel  Park. 
Schmidt.  Denis  Gordon.  Detroit. 
Schnake,  Richard  Martin,  South  Haven 
Seburg,  Donald  Paul,  Jr.,  Jackson. 
Shlneldecker,  Raymond  Mack.  Muskegon. 
Shoaps,    Kenneth    Duane.    Oroese    Polnu 
Wood. 

Smith,  Gary  Kent,  Detroit. 
Smith,  Kenneth  WlUlam.  Detroit. 
Somes,  Ronald  Ree.  Sault  Salnte  Marie. 
Stevenson,  Rufus  Newton.  Jr.,  Flint. 
Stewart,  John  Wallace,  Union  Lake. 
Strickland.  Thomas  Nell.  Hlllman. 
Sturglll.  Michael  James,  Jackson. 
Taylor,  Donald  Thomas,  Newberry. 
Tucker.  Michael  Raymond.  Detroit. 
Tungate,  Norman  Lee.  Kalamazoo. 
Well.  Larry  Steven,  Birmingham. 
Wender.  Terry  Arthur.  Iron  Motmtaln. 
Whitby,  Thomas  Alvln.  Kalamazoo. 
Willis,  Joseph  F  ,  Westland. 
Wise,  James  Joseph,  Detroit. 
Wooster.  Roger  Edson.  Munlth. 
Yates,  Craig  Edward,  Sparta. 

Marine  Corps 
Mannerow.  Paul  David,  Harper  Woods. 
Modderman.  Philip  John.  Grand  Rapids. 
Moe.  Charles  Mervln.  Jr..  Lake  Odessa. 
Mrosewske.  Roy  James,  Mt.  Clemens. 
Outman.  Charles  Edgar,  Battle  Creek. 
Paul.  Gary  Michael.  Norway. 
Schultz.  John  La  Vem.  Birch  Run. 
Van  Horn,  Albert  James,  Daggett. 

Navy 
Decker,  Dewey  Russell,  Ionia. 

MINNESOTA 

Army 
Christiansen,  Thomas  Lee.  MlnneapolU 
Dufresne.  WUlard  J..  Jr  .  Hutchinson. 
Halgrlmson.  Marloye  Keith.  Ada. 
Jorgenson,  Jerome  David.  Fairmont. 
Martin.  Carl  Raymond.  Minneapolis. 
Nyblom.  Duane  Wlllard.  Prldley. 
Peterson.  David  Martin,  Edlna. 
Potthoff,  Thomas  Albert.  Circle  Pines. 
Stevens.  Wesley  Warren.  Peterson. 
Stlyer.  David  Alan.  Ogema. 
Swanson.  Lynn  Curtis.  Argyle. 
Sweet.  Richard  Donald.  Crystal. 
Westman.  Myles  Dalen.  Thief  River  Falls. 
White,  Richard  Neal.  Golden  Valley. 

Marine  Corps 
Mathlson,  Michael  Alfred,  Princeton. 
McKnlght.  Joseph  Patrick.  St.  Paul. 
Perkins.  George  Peter.  Shakopee. 
Skaggs,  WUUam  Frank.  St.  Paul. 
Stenberg,  John  Marvin,  International  Falls. 

Navy 
Cox,  Richard  Leigh.  Shakopee. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Army 
Bell.  Arthur  Frederick.  Greenville. 
Carter.  L.  C.  State  College. 
Chapman,  David  Thomas,  Dumas. 
Dodds,  Larry  Floyd,  BoonevlUe. 
Hassell,  Ulysses  C.  Hernando. 
HolUday,  Crls,  Meridian. 
Jones.  Charles  Ray.  Calhoun  City. 
May,  Richard  Earl,  ColUnsvlUe. 
Myers,  R.  C,  Jackson. 
Smith.  Kenneth  Lavelle.  PoplarvlUe. 
Smith,  WUUam  Walter.  King  City. 
Stevenson,  James  Ralph.  Tupelo. 
Terrell,  Lemjel  Ebb.  Purvis. 
Wilson,  Charles  E..  Jr..  Greenwood. 

Marine  Corps 
Hbodes,  Joseph  Lee.  Greenwood. 
Smith,  Ronny,  Lena. 

MISSOURI 

Army 
Baxter,  Larry  Lee,  Pierce  City. 
Bliss,  Benjamin  Charles.  Crane. 
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Brooks,  Edward  Allen,  Springfield. 

Brown,  Galen  Charles,  CassvlUe. 

Daniels.  Curtis  Ray.  Kansas  City. 

Doebert,  Phillip  Ray.  De  Soto. 

Drew,  James  Lee,  Kansas  City. 

Foster,  Thomas  Eugene,  Ballwln. 

Grays,  Demetrius  Jerome,  St.  Louis. 

Hall.  George  Thomas,  Crystal  City. 

Hayes,  Garry  Lee,  St.  Louis. 

Henn,  NorvUle  Martin,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 

Joanls,  Kenneth  Joseph.  Affton. 

Johnson,  Louis,  St.  Louis. 

Julian,  James  Julius,  Jr.,  Kansas  City. 

Klgar,  Larry  Eugene,  Baring. 

Le  Clair,  Timothy  Kim,  Webster  Groves. 

Lowe.  Aaron  Harvey,  CassvlUe. 

Malllnckrodt,  Arthur  T.,  Jr.,  New  Franklin. 

Price,  DerrlU  Le  Roy,  Jr.,  El  Dorado  Springs. 

Ray.  John  Edward.  Wasola. 

Ruhlmann,  Helnrlch,  Richmond  Heights. 

Scheulen,  Gary  Jerome  J.,  Westphalia. 

Schmidt,  Joseph  Vincent,  St.  Thomas. 

Thompson,  James  Michael,  Independence. 

Thomure,  Larry  Lee,  Ste.  Genevieve. 

Marine  Corps 

Combs,  PhlUlp  Eugene.  Grandvlew. 
Emrlck.  Ervln  Junior.  St.  Louis. 
O'Neill.  Timothy  Michael,  St.  Louis. 
Prentice,  Alan  Nell.  Rolla. 
Weese.  Ronnie  Gene,  Amity. 
Wright.  Tommy  Dee,  Centralla. 

MONTANA 

Army 
Dunbar.  Doyle  Daniel.  Hamilton. 
Greiner,  Gary  James,  Poison, 
Griffin,  Gary  O'Neal,  Billings. 
McCarvel.  Stephen  Lewis.  Great  Palls. 
Thomas,  Roy  Stephen,  Trout  Creek. 

Marine  Corps 
Barton,  Jim  Albert.  Great  Palls. 
Pickett.  Richard  Dale.  Laurel. 
Summers,  Jon  Ray,  Helena. 

Navy 
Westervelt.  Johnnie  "awen.  Big  Timber. 

NEBRASKA 

Army 
Dagley,  Gary  Gene,  Lincoln. 
Hargens.  David  Allen.  Nlckerson. 
Har\-ey,  Lawrence  Daniel.  Greeley. 
Kosanda.  Jerry  Joseph.  II.  Omaha. 
Napier.  Lee  Allan.  Orchard. 
V'an  Andel.  Claude  Richard,  Norfolk. 
Wieser,  Lynn  Jay,  Gothenburg. 

Marine  Corps 
Bailey,  BjTle  Bennett.  Omaha. 
Wright.  Delbert  Pat,  Hastings. 

NEVADA 

Army 
Blea,  Michael  Delano,  Fallon. 
Clark,  James  Woodford.  Reno. 

Marine  Corps 
Burgess,  Stanley  Wayne.  Las  Vegas. 

Navy 
-Andrews,  Robert  Warren,  Jr.,  Reno. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Army 
SclblUa,  Robert  Peter,  Nashua. 
Towle,  Gary  Chester,  Concord. 

Marine  Corps 
Glrouard,  Yvon  Eldmond.  Littleton. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Army 

Atkinson,  Franklin  G..  Jr.,  HurffvUle. 
Barnes,  Alfred.  Montclalr. 
Cerrato,  Nicholas  PYank,  Paterson. 
Dettman,  Edward,  Clifton. 
Eggenberger.  WlUlam  Gary,  Lyndhurst. 
Polger,  John  Vincent,  Bayonne. 
Ganun,  Paul  Huntington,  Asbury  Park. 
Hlnson,  Alvln  Crawford,  WestvUle, 
Klanleckl,  Edward  Matthew,  Fanwood. 
Lawson,  Blrden  Jerome.  Newark. 


CXV- 


McCants,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Trenton. 
Myers,  Thomas  Wayne,  Middlesex. 
Nelson,  Paul  Vincent,  BellevlUe 
Walters,  Michael  Arthur.  Gloucester  City. 

Marine  Corps 
Blevlns.  Thomas  Lee.  Jr..  Mlddletown. 
De  Lorenzo,  Ronald,  Trenton. 
Hoffmann.  Thomas  Martin.  Palmyra. 
Newton,  Barrle  Myron,  Cherry  HUl. 
Ryan,  WUUam  Cornelius,  Jr.,  Bogota. 
Winters.  John,  Clark 

Navy 
Menter,  Jerome,  Englewood. 
Russell,  Peter  Franaeon,  Wharton. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Army 

Black,  Rodney  Joe.  Roswell. 

Eggert.  Sam,  Tuciimcarl. 

Madrid.  Gabriel  Hernandez.  Las  Crucee. 

May,  Clovls  Lee.  Demlng. 

McCorvey,  Gerald,  Tucumcarl. 

Qulntana,  Santiago,  V.  E.,  Santa  Fe. 

Slsneros.  Arturo  Sylvester.  Dexter. 

Air  Force 

Adams,  Michael  Thomas,  Albuquerque. 

Marine  Corps 

Garley,  Frank  Elroy,  Albuquerque. 
Martin,  Emerson.  Churchrock. 

Navy 

Pyle,  Chris  Monroe,  Albuquerque. 

NEW    YORK 

Army 

Anderson.  Robert  Lee.  Mlddletown. 
Asher.  Alan,  New  York. 
Barbiere.  Charles  Louis,  New  York. 
Bauer,  WUUam  Henry,  New  York. 
Bausch,  Barry  Ralph,  Elmont. 
Best,  Oliver  Adrian.  Jr..  New  York. 
Bouttry.  Charles  Edward,  New  York. 
Brlalee.  Miguel  Eugenlo,  New  York. 
Buckley,  Robert  Walter,  Unlondale. 
Bukowskl,  David  Frederick,  West  IsUp. 
Calhoun,  Steven  Brian,  New  York. 
Carbone,  Richard,  Huntington  Station. 
Crocker,  David  RockweU.  Jr ,  Schenectady. 
Cruz.  Luis  Phillip,  New  York. 
Dalke.  Burton  Ward.  Tonawanda. 
De  Marlnls.  Thomas  Joseph.  New  York. 
De  Meola.  Raymond  Warren.  Blauvelt. 
Domlnkowltz.  Michael  John.  New  York. 
Elam.  Walter  Alan.  New  York. 
Fassel.  Gary  Carl.  Buffalo. 
Flume.  James  Rocco.  Jackson  Heights. 
Gearing.  WUUam  Carl,  Jr..  Rochester. 
Glynn.  John  Joseph.  Jr..  New  York. 
Glynn,  Peter  John,  New  York. 
Godley.  Louis  Henry,  New  York. 
Gruhn.  Robert  Ayers.  Rochester. 
Hogan,  Edward  Joseph.  New  York. 
Huestls,  John  Edward.  Goshen. 
Hynes.  Robert  John.  Long  Island  City. 
Jackson.  Thomas  Peter,  Jr..  Westbury. 
Jules,  George  Henry,  New  York. 
Kronthaler.  Paul  John,  Buffalo 
Kupchlnskas.  Paul  Norman,  New  York. 
Lawyer.  Alfred  Lewis.  New  York 
Luckenbach.  Richard  Mate.  Sodus. 
Manlno.  Salvatore  Patrick,  New  York. 
Margro.  James  Anthony,  New  York. 
Markunas,  Thomas  WUUam.  New  York. 
Maslnskl.  John  George.  New  York. 
McCarthy,  John  Neal.  Glen  Cove. 
Mlnottl.  Anthony  John,  Alden. 
Mitchell,  Michael  John,  New  York. 
MongelU.  Alexander  A.,  New  York. 
Morales,  Victor  David.  New  York. 
Murphy.  Joseph  Thomas.  Jr..  Glens  Palls. 
Nelson.  David  Charles,  HolUs. 
Nurzynskl,  Joseph  Anthony,  Buffalo. 
OTtonnell,  John  Michael.  Long  Island  City. 
O'Neill.  Anthony,  Joseph.  New  York. 
Olsen,  John  Andrew.  St.  James. 
Oquendo.  Fruto  James.  New  York. 
Ortlz-Ramlrez  Juan.  New  Ycx-k. 
Palmer,  Walter,  New  York. 
Pape,  John  Charles,  West  Babylon. 


Pavan,  Kenneth  Alan.  Niagara  Falls. 

Peteroy.  Bruce  Edward.  New  York. 

Plckel,  George  WUUam,  Astoria. 

Qulnn,  WUUam  Canlel,  III,     East  North- 
pwrt. 

Ross,  David  Seth,  Astoria. 

Roasl.  Rudolph,  Howard  Beach. 

Santlnello.  Ralph  Michael.  New  York. 

Saimders,  Bruce,  New  YM-k. 

Soto-Concepclon,  Jose,  New  York. 

Swane.  Brian  Edward,  Massepequa. 

Swanstrom.  Douglas  Gaylord,  Elllngtoa. 

Torre.  Pasquale.  New  York, 

TurzlUl,  Stephen  Edward,  New  York. 

Vallen.    Donald    WUUam,    Jr..    New    Hyde 
Park. 

Walls,  Albert  Calvin,  Jr..  White  Plains. 

Walters.  James  Reese.  Rlverhead. 

Williams,  Joseph  Jeremiah,  Holoomb. 

Winters,  WUUam  John,  BoonvlUe. 
Marine    Corps 

Baurle,  Matthew  John,  OloversvUle. 

Beeching.  Earl  Peter,  Norwich. 

Oockerl,  James  Calvin,  Lynbrook. 

Eppe.  James,  New  York. 

Hughes,  Graham,  Rochester. 

Lablanca,  Michael.  Jackson  Heights. 

McDowell.  Robert  J  ,  Jr  .  Blnghamton. 

Parker.  Stephen  Vance,  New  York 

Pierce  Ronald  Shafer.  Kenmore 

Schmidt,  Robert  Gustave,  Levlttown. 

Stmonds,  Harold  Riley,  Gloversvllle. 

Thomas,  Daniel  Patrick,  Jr..  Niagara  Palls. 

Tlrado.  Daniel,  New  York. 

Wood.  Raymond  Charles.  Napanoch. 
Navy 

Meyer.  Lowell  Wayne.  Rlverhead. 

WUtsle,  Joseph  Carl.  Oazenovla. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Army 
Beach.  Harold  Dean.  Boone. 
Breedlove,  Curtis,  Bryson  City. 
Carter,  Robert  Henry.  Jr.,  Morganton. 
Chavls.  Alphonzo  Llnwoodel.  Sanford. 
Clark.  Terry  Desmond,  Wilmington. 
Clodfelter,  Gary  Reld.  ThomasvUle. 
Ooble.  James  Thomas,  Asheboro. 
Cooper.  Robert  Lee,  FayettevUle. 
Davis,  Thomas  Warren'  Gamer. 
Eyer,  Kenneth  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City. 
Pogleman.  James  Olln.  Graham 
Freeman.  Earnest  Taylor.  Morganton. 
Gentry.  Leroy  James.  AshevUle. 
Gerald.  Raeford  James.  Jr..  Rowland. 
Green.  Melvin.  Jr..  Oxford. 
Harris.  Curtis  Ray.  Albemarle. 
Lee,  Jerry  Tyrus,  Rockv  Mount. 
Lutz.  WUUam  Lee,  Whitnel. 
McArthur.  Henry  Lee.  F\iquary  Vaiina. 
McCoUough.  Gary,  Charlotte. 
McCray.  Gary  Dean.  Claremont. 
Penley,  Charles  Martin,  Jr..  AshevUle. 
Pratt,  John  Monroe.  Reaford. 
PuUen.  Claude  Douglas.  StateevUle. 
Schachner.  David  Brennan.  Charlotte. 
Sprinkle.  Steven  Kenneth.  Winston -Sal  em. 
Starnes.  Keith  Newton,  Jr.,  Charlotte. 
Sykes,  Cana,  Michael.  Wlnston-Salem. 
TlUey.  Hubert  Samuel,  Jr..  Wlnston-Stilem. 
Wade.  Llndberg,  Red  Springs. 
Watklns.  Larry  Wayne.  KannapoUs. 

Air  Force 
Nunn,  Rodolph  Lee.  Jr.,  Klnston. 
Marine  Corps 

Cherry,  David  Earl,  Jr.,  Woodland. 
Jenkins,  James  Alex.  Marlon. 
Scorsone.  Donald  Floyd.  AshevUle. 
Sickles,  Richard  Lee.  Albemarle. 

Navy 
Alcock.  Ronnie  Oilman.  Greenville. 
Vanhoy,  Kenneth  Edward.  Goldsboro. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Army 
Brlss,  Marvin  Clarence.  Blnfotxl. 
Oox,  Leon  David,  Jamestown. 
Kopseng,  James  Claire,  Harvey. 
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Kuim,  David  Jamee,  Rlchardton. 
Lftber,  Merlin  Jamee,  Sykeeton. 

Marine   Corps 
Plnley,  Valartan  Lawrence,  Mandaree. 
Oletzen.  Oene  Thomaa,  Olen  Ullln. 

OHIO 

Army 
Anderson,  Millard  Ray,  Wooeter. 
Barber,  noyd  Edward,  Franklin. 
Byoua,  Mannw  Randolph,  Akron. 
Carter,  Ronald  James,  Parma. 
Dlehl,  Patrick  Regan,  Chagrin  Palla 
Duffy,  James  Patrick,  Jr.,  Brunawlck. 
Dye,  James  Herbert,  Marietta. 
F'reeman.  Joeeph  Warren,  Jr.,  Cincinnati 
Oarven.  Wayne  Eric,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Qlron,  Mark  Joeeph,  Barberton. 
Ooonan,  Paul  Edward,  Jr.,  Pranklln. 
Hausman,  Henry  Richard,  Jr.,  Hllllard. 
Hopkins.  Richard  Lee,  Ottawa. 
Householder,  Richard  Wayne.  Somerset. 
Irvln.  Cphrey  AusOn,  Chllllcothe. 
Knaus,  WUUam  Campbell,  Cincinnati. 
Krukemyer,  Kenneth  Warren,  Pembervllle 
Laubftcher,  Robert  PrancU,  Minerva. 
Luckett,  Jamee  Sawyer,  n,  Columbus. 
Maher,  Martin  Joseph.  Cincinnati. 
Mallcek,  ttonald  Joseph,  Twlnsburg. 
Maaten.  Armand  Dominic,  Cleveland. 
_    Mc^dJUllon,  Charlee  Eugene,  Jefferson 
.    Mo9Xp^  Wavery,  Toledo. 

Murray,  Arthur  Joseph,  Jr..  Cincinnati 
Neff,  David  Russell,  Dayton. 
Painter.  Marvin  Reed.  Cleveland. 
Ptacek,  Timothy  Richard.  Bay  Village. 
Richard.  John  Wayne,  Versailles. 
Ryan.  Samuel  Pranklln.  Utlca. 
Sanders,  Donald  Robert,  Jr.,  Cayton 
Springfield,  William  Val,  Elyrla. 
Strayer,  Lawrence  Edward,  Dublin. 
Tamer,  Richard  Edward,  Parma. 
Thampeon.  Jim  Allen.  Lima. 
Trammell.  Harry  Michael.  Brunswick. 
Upllnger,  Garry  Lynn.  Cambridge. 
Ward.  Theodore  Davlaon.  Huron. 
West.  Darrell  Charles.  Barberton. 
WoLfrum,  Larry  VlrgU,  Sherwood. 

Marine  Corps 
Church,  Jimmy  Kermlt,  Columbua. 
Dombroekl.  Darryl  Tod,  Youngstown. 
Preeland.  Charlee  Jeffery.  Worthlngton. 
Hall.  Samuel  Christian,  East  Liverpool. 
Hatfield,  John  Frederick.  Springfield. 
Heekett,  Jerry  Wayne,  Coshocton. 
Horn.  Edward  Andrew.  Jr.,  Poland. 
JusUce.  Donald  Lee,  New  Boston. 
Laverock.  Paul  Stuart.  Perrysburg. 
Protaln.  David  Alan.  Youngstown. 
Spauldlng,  Larry  Eugene,  Athens. 
Speaks,  PatU  Edward.  Newaxk. 
Tolley,  Edward  Robert,  Lorain. 
Welsbrod.  John,  Canton. 

Baumberger,  Richard  L.  Jr.  Mansfield 
Grleser,  Philip  Lee.  St.  Paris. 

OICLAHOMA 

Army 
Bruner,  David,  Sapulpa. 
Cobb,  Milford  Eudene,  Shawnee. 
Cowan.  Robert  Le  Rhea  lU.  Tulsa. 
Davis.  Walter  Emerson.  Grace  Mointe 
Deevers,  Donald  James,  Hlnton. 
Demlngs,  David  Eugene.  Wewoka. 
Fields,  Elmer  Eugene,  Fairfax. 
Gardner,  Marlon  Lora,  Tulsa. 
Hays,  Thomas  Earl,  Oklahoma  City. 
Ledford,  Alvle  Junior.  Jr  .  .'Mton 
Maready,  Terry  Kay,  Okemah. 
McParland,  Arthur  Ray,  Oklahoma  City 
Noe,  Marvin  Lewis,  Lawton. 
Pratt,  Guy  Leon,  Jr.,  Oklahoma  City 
Sanders,  Phillip  Duane,  Coweta 
Selgle,  William  Arthur.  Tulsa 
Singer,  Norman  Paul,  Oklahoma  City 
Thomas,  Billy  Lee.  Oklahoma  City 
Wable,  Samuel  Lee.  Altus. 
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Marine  Corps 
Krvln,  Charles  Dwayne,  Lament. 
Jones,  Harold  Leslie,  Del  City. 
Usenby,  Max,  Lawton. 

Navy 
Padberg,  Larry  Gene,  Ada. 

ORBOON 

Army 
Bowman.  John  Otto,  Salem. 
Cochran,  Scott  Edward.  Eugene. 
IJalton.  Donald  Everett,  Cove. 
Dlmlck.  Harley  Daniel,  Sweet  Home. 
Homback,  Richard  Jerry,  Bend. 
O'Brien.  Michael  Steven,  Portland 
Patrick.  Reese  Michael,  Riddle. 
Roee,  Robert  Francis,  Ashland. 
Secrlst,  Fred  Jason,  Springfield 
Whitney.  Dick  Edward.  Newberg 
■  Wright,  James  Alfred,  Boring. 
Marine  Corps 
Downs.  Edwin  Alfay,  Charleston. 
Gauche.  David  Peter,  Portland. 
Klfelnamlth,  Robert  Uoyd.  Eugene. 
MUler,  Richard  Thomas,  Hermlston 
Murphy.  Patrick  Edward,  Eugene. 
Winfrey,  Authran  Wayne,  Fall  Creek. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Army 
Anderson,  WllUam  Lee,  Templeton 
Beebe.  Larry  Charles,  Erie. 
Cardwell,  Tyree,  Philadelphia 
Clarke.  Edward  Allen,  Cownlngtown. 
Day,  Arthur  Michael,  Levlttown. 
Dewar.  James  Craig,  West  Elizabeth 
Donavan,  Timothy  Charles.  PlttBburgh 
Dunkle,  James  Robert,  Milton. 
Plnnegan,  David  Garth,  Pittsburgh 
Flaglello.  Richard  James,  Upper  Darby 
Fluharty,  Donovan  Russel,  Beaver 
Greth.  Robert  Eugene,  Reading 
Hagerty,  Patrick  Michael,  Youngstown 
Hawkins,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
Hill.  Howard  Scott.  Irwin. 
Karpy.  Joeeph  Ruben.  Canonsburg 
KeUy,  Gerald  John.  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
Klezkowskl,  Edward  Thomas  Butler 
Lamelza.  Mario.  Philadelphia. 
Lesh.  Terry  Lee.  Bedford. 
Logue.  John  Edward,  Jr..  Pranklln 
Lovsnes,  Neal  Wallace.  Jr..  CarUsle' 
Mccormick.  Richard  H..  Jr..  Pittsburgh 
McLaughlin.  John  Robert,  Scran  ton 
Miller.  Arlen  Jay.  Emmaus. 
Patton.  Francis  G.,  Upper  Darby 
Phillips,  Edison  Richard,  Plymouth 
Richardson.  Jeffrey  Allen.  Red  Uon 
Saylor,  Scott  Edward,  King  of  Prussia 
Sessions,  William  Robert,  Philadelphia 
Smith,  Clem  Walnwrlght,  Erie. 
Stephenson,  Lynn  LadeUe.  Irvona 
Stone.  Joseph  Charles,  Pittsburgh 
Trlnkala,  David  Allen.  Heldelbenj' 
Vaughn,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  Collegevllle 
Walls.  Carl  William.  Lancaster 
Watklns.  Mahlon  Hugh.  Crooked  Creek 
Weir.  Phillip  Grant,  Du  Bols 
Whittle.  Albert  Allan,  Philadelphia 
WUUamson.  Ervln  Howard,  Mifflin 
Wltmer,  Kenneth  Eugene,  MlllersvlUe 
Worden,  Robert  Lee,  Lock  Haven. 

Air  Force 
Wanner,  Carl  Joseph,  Philadelphia. 

Marine  Corps 
Atkucunas.  Edward,  Philadelphia 
Bliss,  Thomas  Robert,  York. 
Boyer,  Lary  Eugene.  Ellwood  City 
Brown,  Emmett  Ruben.  North  Hills 
Dobson.  Carey  Lee.  Elverson 
Funk.  Bruce  ElUott.  Philadelphia 
Haynes.  Clifford  Earl.  Jr.,  Carnegie 
Hoch,  Larry  Dean.  Topton. 
Kercsmar,  Robert  Calvin,  Butztown 
Lelghton,  Gary  Wlllard.  Washington 
Schwartz,  Samuel  Bruce,  Philadelphia 
Shulta,  William  Harry,  Columbus 
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Stratton,  Thomas  Allan,  Seneca 
Warren,  Larry,  Chester. 

Navy 
McNeils,  Patrick  Robert,  McKeesport 
Rhen.  Dennis  Henry,  Harrlsburg. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Army 
Blair,  Gerald  Allan,  Warwick 
De  Palma.  Thomas  Carmine,  Providence 
Fegatelll,  Peter  Frank.  Providence. 

Aforlnc  Corps 
Borges.  Joseph  William,  Bristol. 

SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

Army 
Brlgman.  Johnnie  Lee,  Cayce. 
Christmas,  Michael  Lynn,  Camden 
j^j^^'stopher     Samuel,     Jr.,     Hilton    Head 

Ellis,  James  Marlon,  Honea  Path 
Evans,  Henry  Franklin,  Columbia. 
Hardin,  Curtis  Levence,  Blacksburg 
Lisbon,  Johnny,  Elliott. 
Matthews,  Roy  Gibson.  Aiken. 
Moreno  Ramon.  Belvedere. 
Oliver.  Randy  Dewltt,  Leesvllie 
Owens,  Henry  Lawrence,  Effingham 
Pauley.  Washington,  Tlmmonsvllle  ' 
Poole.  William  David,  Jr..  Marietta 
Smith,  R.  J.,  Salley. 
Stukes,  Isaiah  Truman.  Summerton 
Thompson.  Carl,  Woodruff. 

Air  Force 
Taylor,  CecU  Pranklln,  Seneca. 

Marine  Corps 
Cooper,  Calvin  Emanuel.  Klngstree 
Henson,  Larry  Keith,  Rock  Hill 
Thompson,  Albert  C,  Columbia. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Army 
Johnson,  Ronnie  Wayne,  Burke. 
Whyte,  Richard  Alan,  Rapid  City. 

TENNESSEK 

Army 
Amlck,  Richard  Michael.  Nashville 
Anthony.  Gerald  Douglas,  TiUlahoma 
Barnard.  Leon  Edward,  Tazewell 
Blanton,  James  Lee,  Jr.,  Memphis 
Brown,  Dale  Prazler,  Ashland  City 
Cheney.  David  Paul.  Jr..  Memphis. 
Flurry,  James  Durward,  Nashville. 
Green,  WUbur  Leon,  McMlnnvllle. 
Heatherly,  George  Glenn,  La  FoUette 
Hedden,  Harold  C,  Jr..  Chattanooga 
Henry,  Jimmy  Lvnn.  Klngsport 
Hill,  Clearbem  William.  Jr.,  StantonvlUe 
Latham.  Thomas  Eugene,  Sweetwater 
Lockhart.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Klngwjort 
LoveU.  Jerry  Michael,  ShelbyvUle 
McCorrell,  John  Edward,  Loudon 
Patterson,  Richard  Lee,  Harrtman 
Reasons.  James  Alton.  Jr..  Plnley 
Smith.  Winston,  Osborne,  Madlsonvllle 
Steagall.  Edsel  Wayne,  Shady  Valley 
Swanson,  WlUlam  Henry.  Nashville 
Williamson,  Charlie  C.  Jr.,  Memphis  ' 
Woodard,  Joseph  Wllbert,  Jr.,  Nashville 
Yewell.  Bobby  Joe,  Memphis. 

Air  Force 
Troglen,  Jackie  Wayne,  Sparta. 

Marine  Corps 
Pllklngton,   Charles  H.,  Jr.,  KnoxvUle 
Shlnault,  John  Michael.  Memphis 
Thomburg.  Scott  William.  Loudon 
Vandergrtff,  Rodger  Alan,  KnoxvUle 
WllUams.  Eddie  Jones,  Jr.,  Memphis.  ' 

TXXAa 

Army 
AgiUllon.  Jose  Jesus.  Dallas. 
Belt.  Robert  Eric,  Hoiiston 
Borrego,  Luis  Carlos,  Jr.,  El  Paso 
Butcher,  Davis  CarroU.  Houston 
Cevalloe,  Robert  G.,  San  Antonio 
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Clark,  Howe  King.  Jr.,  Rockdale. 
Dees.  CurUs  Cleveland,  Kerrvllle. 
Dlmock,  James  Albert,  Jr.,  Houston. 
DobbB,  Robert  Arthur,  San  Antonio. 
Garza,  Jose,  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 
Gonzales,  Felix  G.,  Jr.,  Lullng. 
Grace,  Larry,  San  Antonio. 
Green,  Clyde  Ray,  Denlson. 
Harrison,  James  Roy,  Abilene. 
Kelly,  Donald  Glenn,  Dallas. 
Leija.  Louie  Zapata,  Tulla. 
Lozano.  Matthew  T.  Jr.,  San  Antonio. 
Manning,  Charles  Edward,  MarshaU, 
Marrs,  Ronald  Wayne,  Lancaster. 
Martinez,  Enrique,  El  Paso. 
Melton,  Michael  Dennis,  Fort  Worth. 
Morado,  Domingo  Flores,  San  Antonio. 
Nicholas.  John  Alvie.  Tyler. 
Palaclo,  Gilbert  Gonzales,  San  Antonio. 
Patrick,  Calvin  Ray,  Houston. 
Pelajlc,  Arturo,  El  Paso. 
Phillips,  Dennis  Michael,  Irving. 
Pitts,  Robert  Ardell,  Galveston. 
Queen,  Cecil  Wayne,  Taylor. 
Reynolds,  Ronald  Burns,  Dallas. 
Rice,  Patrick  L  ,  Pranklln. 
Rodriguez,  Joe,  Austin. 
Rosemond,  John  L..  Dallas. 
Smithee,  Ronald  Gail,  Ralls. 
Stahlstrom,  Allan  Emlle,  Markham. 
Tello.  Joaquin  Rodriguez,  San  Antonio. 
Trlana,  Salvador  PJga,  Cuero. 
Valencia.  Amado  Acosta,  Austin. 
Vasquez.  Alberto  Rlos,  Jr.,  Orange  Grove. 
Wald,  Billy  Gene,  Corpus  Chrtstl. 
Warmsley,  Harold  James,  Dallas. 
Watt,  Robert  Lee,  Humble. 
Yates,  Robert  Clyde,  Hondo. 
Yeatts,  John  MarshaU,  Ft.  Worth. 

Air  Force 
Manske,  Charles  Jerome,  El  Campo. 

Marine  Corps 
Carter,  Gary  Don,  Tyler. 
Oartledge,  Albert  J..  Ill,  Dallas. 
Contrersis.  Ju£in  Leonardo,  Edlnburg. 
Cook,  Nathaniel,  Cleburne. 
Early.  Wiley  B.,  Dallas. 
Puentes,  Robert  Martinez,  Bartlett. 
Guana.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Corpus  Chrtstl. 
Gutierrez,  Arturo  B.,  Crosbyton. 
Johnson.  James  Doyle,  Bedford. 
Melton,  George  Cecil,  Three  Rivers. 
Munoz.  Ernest  Cedlllo,  San  Antonio. 
Newman,  Robert  Nelson,  Odessa. 
PadUla.  Fidel,  Laredo. 
Phillips.  Norrls  Arthur,  Houston. 
Ramsey,  Henry  Charles,  Waco. 
Salas,  Felix  Juan,  LuUng. 
Trevlno.  Esteban  Angel,  Jr.,  Bay  City. 
Wheeler.  Kennlth  Wayne.  Brownwood. 

UTAH 

Army 
Blaln,  James  Allen,  HuntsvlUe. 
Brown,  Nell  Shlpp,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Cowdell.  Melvln  Thomas,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Palmer.  Lyle  Clint.  Blandlng. 
Parker.  Euan  John  Ernest,  Brtgham  City. 
Sommer,  Douglas  John,  Keams. 

Marine  Corps 
Knoppert,  Andre  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mascher,  Brent  Thomas,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT 

Army 
La  Course,  David  Anthony,  West  Burke. 
Lamonte,   George   Andrew.   St.  Albans. 
Pettis.  Steven  Gene,  Pair  Haven. 
Weston.  WendeU  Allen.  Warren. 
Wltham,  James  George,  Pranklln. 

VIRGINIA 

Army 
Barnes,  Merrill,  Colonial  Heights. 
Beale.  MUls.  m,  FrankUn. 
Bradsby.  Kemell  Persone.  WlUlamsbtirg. 
Brown.  George  Arthur,  WhaleyrlUe. 
Buchanan,  Charles  Don,  Wise. 


Gilmer,  Giles  Wilson,  Lebanon. 
Judy,  Herman  Leroy,  Jr.,  Alexandria. 
Lasslter,  Richard  Leon,  Norfolk. 
Mears,  Ralph  Judson,  Jr.,  Norfolk. 
Page,  Gilbert  Wayne,  Poquoson. 
Slgholtz,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  North  Springfield. 
Sliver,  WllUam  P.,  Jr.,  Vinton. 
Slaughter,  WUUam  SheUey,  Arlington 
Smith.  Charles  Porter,  Jr.,  Richmond. 
Sjjencer,  Kenneth  Darrell,  Posters  Palls. 
Stewart,  John  Francis.  Lynchburg. 
Tharpe,  Samuel  Charles,  BentonvlUe. 
Tyler,  Allen,  Montvale. 
Williams,  Raymond  Leroy,  Alexandria. 
Wilson,  David  Wayne,  Bassett. 
Wright,  Gary  Wayne,  Hayes. 

Marine  Corps 

Brown,  Iran  Courtland,  Roanoke. 
Starkes,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  Glen  Allen. 
Thomas,  George  Dolbryn,  Dayton. 
Ward.  James  CUnton,  Alexandria. 

WASHINGTOK 

Army 

Baker,  Samuel  Thomas,  Nacbes. 
Damltlc,  Martin  Leo,  Olympla. 
Duro,  Ignaclo  Escobar.  Seattle. 
Kraft.  Donald  Ray,  Sappho. 
Lickey.  Michael  Lewis.  Monroe. 
Paynter,  Thomas  Bernhard,  Seattle. 
Peterson,  William  J..  Spokane. 
Rlsher,  Clarence  Irwin,  Bellalr. 
Snow,  Earl  Patrick,  Prosser. 

Marine   Corps 
OtUard,  Gary  Lee,  Wenatchee. 
Johnson,  Henry  David,  Bremerton. 
Lawson,  Donny  Ray,  Grandvlew. 
Lopeman.  Stephen  Ray,  Port  Townsend. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Army 
Borsay,  Peter  Samuel,  Morgantown. 
Clark,  Roy  Edward,  Culloden. 
Coffman,  Freddie  Lee,  Hardy. 
Dawson,  Harold  Carl,  Jr.,  Wellsburg. 
Haverland,  Mark  Joseph,  Jr..  Poca. 
Ice,  Wesley  Gene,  Bridgeport. 
Kinney,  David  Washington,  Charleston. 
Koval,  Robert  Gary,  Fairmont. 
Lipscomb.  Thomas  Delano,  WUUamstown. 
Moore.  Teddy  Ray,  Shlnnston. 
Olenlck.  John  David,  Welrton. 
Powell,  Wavel  Wayne.  Kopperston. 
Shiflett,  David  Henry,  Montrose. 
Workman,  Jamee  Edward.  Logan. 

Marine   Corps 

Danehart,  Edwin  Russell,  Elm  Grove. 
Haynes,  Richard  Wayne,  Excelsior. 
Ingram.  Lafe,  Crum. 
Mayo.  George  Othel.  Huntington. 
Murphy.  Herbert  Burgess,  Huntington. 
Perry,  Gordon  Dean,  Morgantown. 
Taylor,  Robert  Thomas,  BurUngton. 

WISCONSIN 

Army 
Babcock.  Dennis  Lee,  Mauston. 
Dickenson,  Llewellyn  Paul,  Neoplt. 
Doll,  Jerome  Norman,  Port  Washington. 
Dunbar,  Roy  WlUlam,  Jr.,  Elkhorn. 
Evans,  William  Anthony,  Milwavikee. 
Pahrnl,  Dale  Allen,  Spring  Green. 
Gustafson.  Dennis  Russel.  Wentworth. 
Helnrtch,  Gregory  Allen.  West  Allls. 
Janke,  Keith  Brian.  Ashland. 
Mee.  Randall  Alan.  Tomah. 
Robson,  Timothy  Francis,  Green  Bay. 
Rosenow,  Robert  James.  La  Parge. 
Schaefer,  David  Roy,  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Singer,  Alan  Edward.  Shawano. 
Spurley,  James  VlrgU,  Jr..  Madison. 
Tessmer,  Da\-ld  Lee,  Wausau. 
Trelble,  Thomas  Charles.  West  AUls. 
Marine  Corps 

Best.  Patrick  Wedlace,  West  .Mils. 
Klrchner,  John  Ward,  La  Croese. 
McClure,  Patrick  Ryan.  Racine. 
Thomas,  Larry  Edward.  PlttsvlUe. 


Thomas,  WlUlam  PhUlp,  Belmont. 
Walz,  Gary  Thomas,  Prairie  Du  Chlen. 

Navy 
Bredesen,  David  John,  Whltelaw. 
Johnson,  Gary  Allan,  Madison. 
Mahner,  Lin  Albert,  Medford. 
Stlndl.  Richard  WUUam.  Belolt. 

WYOMING 

Marine   Corps 
Bustos,  Candelarlc  Patrick,  Rock  Springs. 

GUAM 

Army 
Perez,  John  Anthony.  Dededo. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Army 
Allcea-Serrano,  David,  Rio  Pledras. 
Arroyo-Sierra,  Felix,  Jr..  Las  Pledras. 
Galarza-Qulnonee.  Jose  M.,  Rio  Pledras. 
Marrero-Estrada.  Herlberto,  Bayamon. 
Mendez-Ortlz,  Predee  Vlndo,  VlUalba. 
Montoyo-Rodriquez  Nol)erto.  Barceloneta. 
Rlos,  Pedro  Antonio,  Ponce. 
Roman-Rodriguez,  Edwin,  AguadUla. 
Vazquez-Nleves,      Ramon      Luis,      Puerto 
Nuevo. 

Aforine   Corps 
Torres-Rodriguez.  Jose  R.,  Guayama. 

MONTHLY  CASUALTY  FIGURES 


us.  deaths 

U.S.  nonfatal 

as  a  result 

wounds  as  a 

of  action 

result  of 

by  hostile 

action  by 

Calendar  year 

forces 

hostile  forces 

1965 

January 

12 

109 

February 

45 

254 

Mareti 

15 

79 

April 

41 

126 

My 

32 

172 

Urn 

71 

272 

July 

78 

347 

August 

n 

547 

September 

97 

S45 

October 

169 

823 

November 

469 

1,470 

December 

254 

1.370 

1966 

January 

282 

1,318 

February 

435 

2,624 

March 

507 

2.960 

April       

316 

2,470 

{sSfi:::::::::::::::::::: 

464 

2,882 

Jam 

507 

2.779 

July           

435 

2.326 

August 

396 

2,470 

September 

419 

2,652 

October 

340 

2,189 

November 

475 

2,998 

December 

432 

2,424 

1967 

January 

520 

3.456 

February 

662 

2,853 

March 

944 

6,314 

April 

710 

4,964 

*May 

1.233 

8,380 

June 

830 

4,946 

July 

781 

5.471 

August 

535 

4,604 

September 

775 

6,909 

October             ----- - 

7SJ 

4,122 

November 

881 

4.165 

December               ------- 

774 

4,841 

1968 

1.202 

7.483 

February 

2,124 

9,464 

March 

1,543 

11.614 

April          

1,410 

9.409 

May 

2,169 

11.947 

1,146 

9,943 

July           

813 

6,107 

August 

1.080 

6.079 

September 

October 

1.053 
600 

6.802 
4.391 

703 

5.157 

December 

749 

4.424 

1969 

January               .-- -.- 

795 

5.569 

February 

1.073 

5.966 

M«(ch                    

1.316 

7,904 

Auril         

847 

9.726 

KS!::::::: 

1.211 

7.635 
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YEARLV  CASUALTY  TOTALS 
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Calendar  year 

US.  deaths 

as  a  result 

ol  action 

by  hostile 

forces 

U.S.  nonfatal 

wounds  as  a 

result  o( 

action  by 

hostile  forces 

1961 

1962 

11 
31 

3 
78 

1963 

1964 

1985 

1966 

78 

147 

1,369 

5,008 

411 

1,039 

6,114 

30,093 

62,025 

92,820 

'36.800 

1967 

1968 

1969' 

9,378 
14,592 
1  5  242 

Total ^... 

■35.856 

1229,383 

>  Through  May,  1969. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  other  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  In  connection  with  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ull- 
Bois?.  - 
-  Thaj»-was  no  objection. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  IL- 
LEGAL OCCUPATION  OP  POLAND 
OFFERS  TRAGIC  TESTIMONY  TO 
COALmON  GOVERNMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett > .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucin- 
SKi  >  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Illegal 
occupation  of  Poland  by  the  Communists. 
It  is  a  sad  day  for  freedom -loving  people 
all  over  the  world,  for  indeed  we  have 
viewed  for  25  years  the  gallant  and 
valiant  people  of  Poland  enduring  Com- 
munist bondage  against  their  will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  time  today 
to  note  this  observance  because  it  af- 
fords those  of  my  colleagues  who  would 
support  efforts  to  impose  a  Communist 
coalition  government  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  an  opportimity  to  see 
what  happens  to  a  coimtry  when  there 
Is  coalition  government  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Poland  and  all  of  the  captive  nations 

of  Europe  serve  as  a  living  reminder a 

living  example — of  how  quickly  a  coim- 
try loses  her  freedom  once  a  coalition 
government  gets  a  foothold  In  such  a 
country,  and  how  impossible  It  is  to  drive 
the  Communists  out  once  they  have  a 
hold  on  a  nation. 

Poland  offers  a  notable  example 
of  Marxist-Leninist  united-front  meth- 
odology. While  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Polish  Goverrunent-in-exile — Arm- 
ja  Krajowa— were  fighting  during  World 
War  n,  on  the  Western  Allies'  fronts,  the 
CPSU/U.S.SJI.  created  another  "libera- 
tion" army  called  Armja  Ludowa— 
People's  Army— which  was  participating 
in  operations  on  the  Soviet  front.  After 
the  so-called  liberation  of  Poland  by  the 
U.S.S-R.,  troops  of  the  "London"  armed 
forces  were  not  permitted  to  return  home 
because  of  their  "capitalist-Imperialist 
background." 

With  the  loyal  Polish  patriots  con- 


veniently out  of  the  way,  the  Commu- 
nists, then  a  small  minority,  formed  a 
government  bloc  of  parties,  consisting 
of    Socialists.    Communist-faction-con- 
trolled "Lublin"  Peasant  Party— Piast — 
and  the  "Democrats" — a  party  for  in- 
tellectuals   formed    imder    Communist 
auspices — besides    their    own    Workers' 
Party.  In  November  1945  the  activities  of 
the   Independent   Socialist   group   were 
banned  and  its  leaders  arrested  through 
intervention  by  the  Socialist  leader  M. 
Cyranklewicz,  a  Communist  ideopartlsan. 
In  December   1948,   the  Socialist  Party 
"merged"  with  the  Communist  Workers' 
Party  into  a  new  party  which  was  then 
described    as    "Marxist-Leninist    Party, 
revolutionary    and    international    and, 
therefore,  expressing  most  fully  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  Polish  state." 

In  May  1948.  the  remaining  Peasant 
Party  reluctantly  announced  its  "fusion" 
with  the  already  Commimist-controlled 
"Lublin"  Peasant  Party  under  a  new 
name  of  the  United  Peasant  Party,  whose 
political  program  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  United  Polish  Workers'  Party 
(Communist). 

The  Polish  national  unity  government 
was  formed  on  the  base  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Yalta  Conference  and  to  this  day 
continues  illegally  to  keep  34  million 
Poles  in  Communist  bondage  against 
their  will. 

These  are  the  tragic  consequences  of 
coalition  government. 

Once  the  Communists  get  a  foothold, 
they  create  crisis  after  crisis  and  turmoil 
after  turmoil  until  they  wear  down  all 
other  forces  and  ultimately  take  over. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  again  and 
again  at  the  tragedy  of  Poland  and  the 
other  "captive"  nations.  In  front  of  the 
National  Archives  Building  there  are  two 
huge  monuments.  On  one  are  inscribed 
the  words.  "What  is  past  is  prologue." 
On  the  other,  "Study  the  past."  Those 
who  naively  believe  that  forcing  a  Com- 
mimist  coalition  government  on  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  will  lead  somehow 
to  a  solution  of  the  Southeast  Asia  prob- 
lem need  only  look  at  the  tragedy  of 
Europe.  Today  180  million  people  are  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  forced  to  suffer 
the   indignities   of   communism,   denied 
their  freedom,   denied  human   dignity, 
and  in  each  instance  the  Communists 
got    their    footholds    through    coalition 
governments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  for  us  to 
impose  upon  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  a  coalition  government  would 
be  an  invitation  to  disaster  in  a  very  short 
time. 

It  would  not  be  long  before  the  Commu- 
nists gained  control  and  engaged  in  dis- 
tortions such  as  we  see  in  Poland  today. 

Recently  the  Polish  Communist  press 
carried  a  series  of  stories  stating  that  I 
am  "anU-Polish."  The  basis  of  these 
stories  were  speeches  that  I  have  made 
In  the  well  of  this  House  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
rulers  of  Poland  do  not  represent  the 
people  of  Poland,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Poland  today  Is  an  Illegal  gov- 
errunent,  never  sanctioned  by  the  people 
of  Poland,  and  if  the  Polish  people  had 
an  opportunity,  this  government  would 
be  thrown  out  tomorrow. 


In  my  Polish  Constitution  Day  speech 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  present  Communist  regime 
in  Poland,  unable  to  explain  its  own  do- 
mestic failures,  has  tried  to  seek  out  a 
scapegoat,  and  so  they  tried  to  blame 
their  problems  and  their  failures  on  a 
handful  of  Polish  Jews  who  still  remain 
in  Poland.  Fifteen  thousand  Jews  in  all 
still  remain  in  Poland.  I  said  then,  and 
I  say  now.  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
suggest  that  the  faUures  of  communism 
m  Poland  can  be  blamed  on  a  handful 
of  Jews  who  still  remain  in  that  countrj- 
More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Polish  Communist  government  wants  to 
blame  these  Jews  for  its  failures  and  do- 
mestic unrest,  it  has  a  very  simple  solu- 
tion :  give  all  of  these  Jewish  people  pass- 
ports to  leave  Poland,   to  emigrate  to 
some  other  coimtry. 

All  that  the  Communists  have  to  do 
is  to  issue  these  people  passports  There 
are  only  15,000  of  them  and  aU  of  them 
will  leave  tomorrow  if  permitted.  But 
the  Polish  Communist  government  ha.s 
ceased  issuing  passports.  Why?  Because 
once  all  the  Jews  are  gone  from  Poland, 
the  Communists  would  no  longer  have  a 
scapegoat  to  blame  for  their  failures 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Associated  Press  car- 
ried an  item  from  Warsaw  quoting  some 
of  the  Polish  press  in  Warsaw  that  I  am 
anti-Polish  because  of  my  attacks  on  the 
Polish  Communist  government. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Associated  Press  can.  in  pursuit 
of  its  freedom  of  the  press,  carry  articles 
like  that,  even  though  the  Associated 
Press  knows  they  are  not  true.  But  I  defy 
the  Polish  Government  to  let  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  carry  in  Poland  the  true 
story  of  my  attitude. 

In  the  11  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  I  have 
fought  the  illegal  government  of  Com- 
munists in  Poland.  Apparently  my  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  messages  are  getting 
through. 

For  the  Polish  Government  to  suggest 
I  am  anti-Polish  is  to  torture  the  truth. 
I  am  not  anti-Polish.  I  am  proud  of  my 
Polish  ancestry.  My  forefathers  have 
contributed  to  the  struggle  for  human 
dignity  and  I  am  proud  of  my  own  con- 
tribution on  the  battlefield  for  human 
freedom.  I  am  not  anti-Polish,  but  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  anti-Communist. 
The  regime  in  Poland  today  is  an 
iUegal  regime.  It  is  there  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  It  holds  these  people  in 
bondage.  It  is  a  goverrunent  that  has 
broken  faith  with  the  people  of  Poland. 
Let  the  record  be  clear.  I  am  not  against 
the  people  of  Poland,  but  I  am  against 
their  illegal  Communist  government. 

In  1956  the  Gomulka  regime  came  to 
power  in  Poland.  Premier  Gomulka 
promised  liberalization  for  the  Polish 
people.  He  promised  an  easing  of  their 
suffering  under  the  days  of  Stalinist  op- 
pression. Great  promises  for  greater 
freedom  were  made,  but  not  one  of  those 
promises  has  been  kept. 

The  United  States,  hopeful  for  a  thaw 
from  oppression  for  the  PoUsh  people, 
In  the  wake  of  Mr.  Gomulka 's  ascendency 
to  power  In  Poland,  granted  the  Polish 
Government  many  concessions. 

Poland  Is  only  one  of  two  countries 
today    enjoying    "most-favored-natlon 
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treatment"  in  its  foreign  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  We  gave  the 
Polish  Government  considerable  con- 
cessions in  tariffs,  and  we  gave  the 
Gomulka  regime  these  concessions  in  the 
hopeful  belief  that  somehow  or  other 
Poland  could  be  weaned  away  from  total 
Moscow  rule.  I  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  year  after  year,  defending  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  Po- 
land, and  last  year  was  most  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  program  when  it 
was  doomed  to  defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  that  doctrine 
should  now  be  re-examined,  for.  indeed, 
since  Mr.  Gomulka  ascended  to  power 
in  Poland,  in  1956,  we  have  not  seen 
any  proof  that  he  and  his  regime  have 
restored  to  the  Polish  people  any  of  the 
freedoms  which  they  have  historically 
enjoyed,  nor  has  the  Polish  regime  shown 
any  independence  from  complete  Moscow 
domination. 

The  Polish  press  is  not  free  to  write 
what  it  wants  in  Poland.  Polish  Intel- 
lectuals £ind  scholars  and  writers  and 
poets  are  harassed  by  the  Communists. 
No  one  can  honestly  say  elections  in 
Poland  have  any  particular  meaning. 
A  single  slate  of  Communist  candidates 
IS  presented  to  the  Polish  people,  and  it 
becomes  only  a  matter  of  choice  as  to 
which  of  the  Communists  will  be  worse 
than  the  other. 

The  church  continues  to  suffer  harass- 
ment from  the  Gomulka  regime. 

Is  there  anyone  in  the  free  world  naive 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  34  million 
people  of  Poland  have  free  elections 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  elect  their 
own  parliament  and  elect  their  own 
government? 

I  can  tell  Members  this.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  34  miUion  people  of  Poland  had 
the  freedom  to  vote  freely  as  they  wish, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  Communist 
in  the  Government  of  Poland  today.  The 
Polish  people  never  will  be  Communists 
and  never  will  accept  communism  will- 
ingly. Their  ties  to  freedom  go  back 
1.000  years.  The  people  of  Poland  were 
the  first  to  bring  to  the  European  conti- 
nent a  concept  of  humanity  when  they 
adopted  their  Constitution  of  May  3. 

Poland  continues  to  be  a  slave  of  So- 
viet rule.  Her  raw  materials  are  forc- 
ibly exported  to  Russia  and  in  the  bar- 
baric invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Pre- 
mier Gomulka  was  the  first  to  offer  his 
allegiance  and  support  to  the  Kremlin. 
Is  this  the  "independence"  we  are  sup- 
porting through  our  concessions  to 
Poland? 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  this 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Communist  seiz- 
ure of  Poland,  all  Americans  and  free 
peoples  throughout  the  world  ought  to 
pause  and  think  of  the  consequences  of 
coalition  governments  with  the  Commu- 
nists. There  are  other  coalition  govern- 
ments in  Europe  that  give  us  living  ex- 
amples of  what  happens  when  we  give  the 
Communists  a  foothold  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Czechoslovak  Republic  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  had 
a  treaty  in  December  1943.  which  among 
other  subjects  laid  also  the  foundation 
for  the  formation  of  CSR  Armed  Forces 
on  the  Soviet  front  under  the  command 


of  General  Svoboda,  now  president  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Repubhc — CSR.' 
Czechoslovak  Armed  Forces  of  the  gov- 
emment-in-exile  in  London  who  fought 
on  the  Western  front  were  permitted  to 
return  home,  where  they  were  politically 
isolated  because  of  their  cooperation 
with  the  "imperialists"— the  West — and 
finally  completely  removed  from  the 
armed  forces  after  the  Communist  coup 
of  February  1948. 

In  accordance  with  the  Kosice  pro- 
gram of  April  1945.  a  national  front 
government  of  four  Czech  and  two  Slo- 
vak parties  was  constituted.  First  steps 
toward  the  control  of  Socialist  parties 
by  the  Communists  were  taken  during 
the  war.  when  the  exiled  leaders  of  the 
Czech  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Lon- 
don and  Moscow  accepted  for  the  sake  of 
"allied  unity"  the  leadership  of  the 
Social  Democrat  Fierlinger,  a  Commu- 
nist ideo-partisan   (fellow-traveler). 

In  the  first  Czechoslovak  Government 
set  up  after  the  war  in  1945.  the  Commu- 
nists took  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
terior— internal  security,  police,  gen- 
darmeries, and  so  forth — as  well  as  the 
Ministries  of  Information  and  Agricul- 
ture. In  Slovakia  the  Social  Democrats 
"merged"  with  the  Communists  in  1944. 

In  1948  with  the  help  of  the  Red 
Guards — workers'  militia — the  action 
committees — party  factions  in  nonparty 
organizations — and  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  the  national  police,  the  Commu- 
nist Party — KSCZ— seized  power  through 
a  coup  d'etat.  The  present  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Goverrunent  is  still  nominally 
a  national  front  government  composed 
of  political  parties  whose  political  pro- 
grams are  identical  with  the  program 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Both  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
the  insurrections  of  August.  1944.  of  the 
internal  resistance  forces  were  crushed 
by  the  German  forces  because  of  the  "in- 
activity" of  the  U.S.S.R.  Armed  Forces 
standing  by.  The  Warsaw  uprising  under 
General  Bor-Komorowski  and  the  Slo- 
vak uprising  under  Colonel  Golian. 

In  Hungary  a  patriotic  peoples  front 
competed  in  the  elections  of  November 
1945.  Of  the  votes  cast  for  the  front  the 
Smallholders  Party  obtained  57  percent, 
the  Social  Democrats  17  percent,  and  the 
Communists  16  percent.  Despite  their 
relatively  small  poll,  the  Communists 
nevertheless  claimed  the  Deputy  Pre- 
miership for  M.  Rakosi  as  well  as  the 
Ministries  of  Interior.  Communications, 
and  Social  Welfare.  They  were  thus  in 
the  control  of  the  national  police  and 
gendarmerie  and  communications.  In 
1948  the  Social  Democratic  Party  "fused 
with  the  Communist  Party."  After  the 
liquidation  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  the 
Catholic  People's  Party.  Communist 
leader  M.  Rakosi  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Independence  Party 
and  the  institution  of  a  single  list  of 
candidates  in  the  next  election  after 
which  the  democratic  government  In 
Hungary  came  to  an  end.  U.S.S.R.  Armed 
Forces  were  present  in  Hungary  during 
this  transition  period  from  "capitalism 
to  socialism." 

In  Bulgaria  the  fatherland  front  was 
formed  on  the  9th  of  September  1944.  the 


day  on  which  U.S.S.R.  Armed  Forces  ar- 
rived In  that  country.  This  front  was 
compKDsed  of  "Zveno"  Flepublicans.  Ag- 
rarians. Social  Democrats,  and  Commu- 
nists. The  Communist  Party  first  at- 
tacked the  Agrarian  Party  which  had  the 
support  of  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
and  was  strongly  pro- Western.  The  Com- 
munists imposed  a  new  executive  com- 
mittee on  the  party  and  arranged  for 
a  new  leader  to  be  demanded.  The  fall 
of  Social  Democrats  followed  swiftly,  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  was  of  non- 
reliable  elements  and  merged  with  the 
Communist  Worker's  Party  in  August 
1948.  The  Zveno  Republican  Party  dis- 
appeared in  the  spring  of  1949. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Ru- 
mania agreed  to  join  the  Communist 
Party  in  October  1944  which  formed  the 
people's  democratic  front  against  the 
National  Peasant  Party  and  the  Liberal 
Paity.  When  the  Communist-faction- 
controlled  front  was  imposed  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Government  intervention  in 
March  1945.  the  Social  Democrats  re- 
mained in  the  government  with  three 
ministers  drawn  from  the  left — Com- 
munist-faction-controlled— wing  of  the 
party.  The  Communists  fostered  dis- 
agreements inside  the  party — right- 
wing — and  infiltrated  CP  factions  into 
its  central  committee.  Merger  of  the 
Social  Democrats  and  the  Communists 
took  place  in  February  1948.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Peasant  Party  followed 
through  staged  trial  of  the  party's  leader 
and  followed  by  the  formation  of  a 
pseudo-peasant  group  and  total  sup- 
pression of  the  original  party,  allegedly 
on  its  own  wish,  on  January  22.  1949. 
U.S.S.R.  Armed  Forces  remained  in  oc- 
cupation during  this  period  of  restruc- 
turing of  the  Rumanian  society. 

In  January'  1949  attempts  were  made 
to  resurrect  the  Front  Popolaire  of  1935 
by  forming  a  movement  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government  of  democratic 
union  in  which  the  Communist  Party  of 
France — CPF — would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities entrusted  to  it  by  6  mil- 
lion French  voters.  French  Communists 
have  not  stopped  since  in  attempting  to 
form  various  types  of  fronts  to  suit  the 
conditions  In  the  country.  Attempts  to 
form  a  national  front  of  liberation  in 
Spain  continue  to  the  present  time.  The 
Communist  Party  of  Spain  is  illegal  and 
operates  from  exile  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Today  there  are  united  front  govern- 
ments in  North  Korea,  Laos.  Kerala  and 
West  Bengal  states  in  India,  and  united 
fronts  in  many  countries  where  the  Com- 
munists are  seeking  power. 

From  the  foregoing  description  and 
excerpts  of  the  role  and  tactics  of  united 
fronts  and  national  liberation  move- 
ments a  question  remains  open  concern- 
ing the  background  and  role  of  the  Third 
World  liberation  movement,  the  Ameri- 
can liberation  movement  and  a  multitude 
of  other  united  fronts  in  America. 

So  we  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  example  after 
example  of  how  the  Communists  destroy 
the  freedom  of  a  nation  when  they  get 
a  foothold. 

I  would  say  to  you  today,  on  this  25th 
armiversary.  that  it  should  serve  as  a 
living  reminder  to  all  Americans.  We 
want  peace.  We  want  to  live  in  peace 
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with  the  world.  But  we  want  the  people 
of  this  world  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  their  freedom. 

The  gallant  people  of  Poland  suffered 
bitterly  through  World  War  n.  Their 
sacrifices  are  beyond  description. 

We  remember  well  the  Warsaw  upris- 
ing, when  Indeed  the  Polish  people  could 
have  driven  the  Nazis  out  of  Poland  and 
restored  their  freedom,  and  the  Nazi 
Wehrmacht  pounded  away  at  the  heroic 
Poles  who  were  fighting  against  these 
huge  German  armies  with  their  bare 
hands,  clubs,  sticks  and  shovels,  and 
those  brave  and  gallant  Poles  held  out 
for  months  trying  to  beat  off  the  yoke 
of  Nazism  that  was  holding  Warsaw  and 
Poland  in  bondage.  Those  Poles  could 
have  won  that  heroic  uprising  against 
the  Nazis  If  they  had  gotten  an  iota  of 
help  from  the  Communists,  but  the  So- 
viet Air  Force  and  Soviet  fighters  were 
sitting  on  air  bases  across  the  Vistula, 
watching  Warsaw  bum  and  waiting  for 
the  collapse  of  the  Polish  people  so  that 
the  Communists  could  walk  in. 

Why  doesnt  the  press  in  Poland  tell 
the  Polish  people  about  this  Soviet  In- 
-f  amy*  - 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  remember  well  the 
gallant  struggle  of  General  Bor-Komer- 
owski  for  the  freedom  of  the  Polish 
people. 

You  cannot  separate  the  barbarity  of 
the  Nazis  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Rus- 
sians but  Mr.  Gomulka  and  his  Com- 
munist puppets  remain  silent  about  this 
Communist  deceit. 

Nor,  on  this  25th  anniversary,  will  the 
Polish  leaders  in  Poland  today  talk  about 
the  tragedy  of  Katyn. 

We  remember  well  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre. 

The    Polish    Communist    government 
would  like  to  have  you  believe  that  Con- 
gressman Pttcinski  is  anti-Polish,  but  to 
this  day  the  Polish  Government  has  not 
dared  tell  its  people  that  it  was  Con- 
gressman Pttcinski  who  was  the  chief  in- 
vestigator   of    the    Katyn    Committee, 
which  investigated  this  massacre  for  the 
Congress  of  the  Uuited  States  and  it  was 
Congressman  PtrciNSKi  who  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  first  indictment  against 
the  Soviet  Union  for  committing  one  of 
the  most  monstrous  crimes  of  man's  time. 
when    the    Soviet    Union    methodically 
selected  15.000  of  Poland's  best  officers, 
her  reservist  doctors  and   lawyers  and 
scholars    and    businessmen    and    scien- 
tists— methodically  selected  these  15.000 
Polish  officers,  in  uniform  of  the  Polish 
Armed  Forces,  at  the  beginning-  of  World 
War  II,  and  then,  under  guard,  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  Katyn  Forest  near 
Smolensk.    Russia,    and    there    brutally 
assassinated    them    and    buried    their 
bodies  in  mass  graves.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  infamous  crimes  ever  commit- 
ted by  the  Communists,  and  the  Polish 
press  remains  to  this  day  mute  on  this 
subject,  afraid  to  tell  the  Polish  people 
that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  which  was 
responsible  for  the  Katyn  mas&acre. 

The  Communist-controlled  press  in 
Poland  can  go  ahead  and  smear  me  all 
they  want.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
sooner  or  later  freedom  will  be  restored 
to  Poland  and  the  Polish  people  will 
eventually  learn  the  truth.  The  Polish 
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people  know  the  truth  today,  because 
they  know  that  the  present  regime  con- 
tinues Its  blind  loyalty  to  Moscow  suid  its 
siu-render  of  Polish  freedom  to  Soviet 
rule. 

The  Polish  people  are  not  free.  So  long 
as  this  Communist  regime  remains  in 
Poland  and  holds  the  Polish  people 
against  their  will  and  in  Communist 
bondage,  the  conscience  of  the  free  world 
cannot  rest  nor  should  we  be  frightened 
by  Communist  reprisals  in  the  Moscow- 
controlled  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  lesson  to  learn. 
The  great  sacrifice  made  by  the  Polish 
people  living  today  under  the  Commu- 
nist yoke  should  be  a  lesson  to  all  Amer- 
icans. We,  too,  can  lose  our  freedom 
when  we  lose  faith  in  the  dignity  and  the 
freedom  of  man.  We  only  need  to  look 
to  those  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  see  how  poignant  is  this  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  time 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  25th  anniversary  of  the  illegal  seiz- 
ure of  Poland  should  be  a  reminder  to 
all  of  us  that  we  cannot  rest  and  cannot 
be  deterred  from  our  determination  that 
freedom  in  this  country  shall  not  perish. 
I  have  also  taken  the  time  to  remind 
us  of  other  nations  of  Europe  that  fell 
to  communism  because  of  coalition 
governments. 


HISTORIC  WHITE  HOUSE  SERMON 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs, 
Holifield  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  President's  morning  church 
service  at  the  White  House  on  Sunday, 
July  20.  Our  thoughts  and  the  thoughts 
of  all  those  in  attendance  were,  of  course, 
focused  on  the  three  American  astro- 
nauts who  were  at  that  time  preparing 
for  a  landing  on  the  moon.  The  sermon, 
entitled  "Reaching  for  the  Moon"  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Smith,  president 
of  Whittier  College  and  the  first  member 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  be 
invited  to  particpate  in  the  President's 
Sunday  morning  services. 

I  might  add  that  in  keeping  with  the 
mention  of  Whittier  College  Mrs.  Holi- 
field and  I  were  accompanied  by  the  simi- 
mer  intern  in  my  office,  David  Edinger.  a 
senior  at  Whittier  College  and  like  Dr. 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Dr.  Smith's  sermon  was  especially  ap- 
propriate on  that  day  in  history  and  his 
remarks  also  expressed  our  Nation's  de- 
sire to  reach  for  another  great  goal,  that 
of  achieving  world  peace. 

At  this  time  I  include  the  text  of  Dr. 
Smith's  sermon,  "Reaching  for  the 
Moon,"  in  the  Record. 

Reaching  for  the  Moon 
(By  Dr.  Paul  S.  Smith) 
It  seems  fitting  that  all  In  this  auspicious 
congregation  should  know  that  I  enjoy  a 
long  established  and  tender  relationship  to 
our  host.  He  was  a  major  student  In  history 
and  government  in  the  Whittier  College 
department  of  which  I  was  the  chairman. 

He  himself  may  not  know  that  as  an  un- 
dergraduate at  Earlham  I  earned  my  way  in 
part  as  an  Itinerant  minister  of  the  Indiana 


Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
But  never  in  my  most  evangelistic  moment 
as  a  birthright  Quaker  did  I  ever  see  myself 
as  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty 
to  proclaim  the  word. 

Nor  am  I  now  a  wandering  prophet.  1  am 
by  gracious  InvlUtlon  with  the  general  direc- 
tive to  concern  myself  with  the  historical 
Import  of  the  moon  landing  and  Its  relation 
to  world  peace.  Because  of  my  profession  and 
my  birthright,  I  could  scarcely  have  spoken 
otherwise  and  shall  therefore  entitle  my 
sermonette,  'Reaching  for  the  Moon." 

For  centuries  man  has  used  the  expression 
literally  and  figuratively  to  describe  an  es- 
sentially human  characteristic  which,  para- 
doxically, is  at  once  the  most  Infantile  and 
mature  capability  that  makes  him  what  he 
Is.  In  the  fond  groping  of  the  cradled  child 
we  smile  upon  the  act  with  tender  com- 
miseration. In  the  fantastic  Insight  that 
produced  the  simple  formula  ei=mc*,  we  be- 
hold with  awe  man's  ability  to  find  out  the 
combination  of  God's  most  secret  locks. 

For  most  of  us.  one  must  confess,  matura- 
tion Is  a  process  of  capitulation.  We  grad- 
ually resign  ourselves  to  successive  recogni- 
tions of  goals  that  are  beyond  our  reach. 
For  most  of  us  life  acquires  a  network  of 
enveloping  guidelines  that  surround  us  with 
conventional  limitation.  It  Is  the  poet  then, 
the  artl8t-p)oet,  fancy's  child,  who  alone  can 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  say,  "Ah,  but  a  man's 
reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a 
heaven  for?" 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  certain  spark 
of  artistry  In  us  all  until  It  Is  snuffed  out 
In  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  worldly  net- 
work. And  even  the  artist  comes  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  his  medium,  be  it  paint. 
wood,  stone,  bronze,  sound,  or  lanugage 

The  philosopher  is  in  a  somewhat  different 
case.  His  medium  is  his  own  artifact,  lan- 
guage, and  In  a  sense  language  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  the  other  media 
I  have  mentioned.  As  the  poet  works  his 
wonders  with  word-borne  images,  so  the 
philosopher  applies  his  magic  to  word-fab- 
ricated abstractions.  He  can  take  the  terms 
knowing,  powerful,  and  present  and  place 
before  them  the  prefix  all  and  ever:  he  can 
then  take  the  word  God  and  with  the  word 
is  and  make  the  sentence  "God  Is  all-know- 
ing, all-powerful,  and  ever-present." 

As  a  student  of  history  and  government, 
I  am  profoundly  conscious  at  this  epochal 
moment  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  most 
of  this  selected  gathering  are  responsible 
members  of  the  oldest  political  democracy 
In  that  history.  And  I  am  struck  by  the  Ironv 
of  the  fact  that  the  context  is  one  in  which 
the  term  light-year  la  becoming  a  house-hold 
word,  for  I  must  remind  you  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen that  this  democracy  has  yet  to  cele- 
brate its  second  centennial.  It  is.  indeed, 
younger  than  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

I  am  further  mindful  that  the  charter 
and  the  later  constitution  of  this  most  stable 
of  political  democracies  was  the  Inspired  work 
of  philosophers  who  worked  with  such  magic 
abstractions  as  all.  unalienable,  right,  lib- 
erty, and  justice,  and  that  many  of  them  in 
their  context  were  deliberately  subscribing 
to  the  'unalienable  right"  of  revolution  while 
in  the  very  act  of  composing  the  verbal 
guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order. 

It  may  be  said  within  my  remarks  that  the 
year  1787  was  a  great  year  for  rational  think- 
ing that  prerequisite  for  an  enduring  Re- 
public. Hopefully  there  is  a  mystical  strength 
to  be  found  by  our  people  simply  In  speak- 
ing of  this  on  a  First  Day  in  the  White 
House,  this  place  of  great  tradition  which 
so  dramatically  relates  reverence  and  patriot- 
ism, realism  and  compassion. 

There  is  no  other  framework  in  which  any 
of  our  contemporary  economic,  political,  or 
educational  problems  can  be  reasonably  ap- 
proached There  is  no  need  to  specify  the 
character  of  any  of   these  when  the  pecu- 
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ilarity  of  each  one  is  of  lesser  Importance 
than  Is  the  matter  of  method  common  for 
solving  all  of  them.  This  Is  a  difficult  lesson 
to  teach  and  a  hard  one  to  learn  but  we 
need  to  make  a  very  thoughtful  effort  to  re- 
verse the  dangerous  doctrine  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means. 

But  back  to  the  phlloeof^er:  here  one  who 
usually  finds  himself  faced  with  apparent 
contradictions  of  principle  when  moving  In 
the  company  of  phUoeophers  and  lawyers.  It 
was  a  philosopher,  by  the  way,  who,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  first  recounted  a  voyage 
to  the  moon  Luclan  called  It  The  True  His- 
lory  but  confessed  In  the  preface  that  he 
wrote  "of  things  which  are  not  and  never 
could  have  been."  It  was  a  political  satirist's 
precautionary  disclaimer,  Ijecause  his  real 
subject  was  the  stupidity  of  human  warfare. 
His  lunar  voyagers  got  caught  up  in  Inter- 
nedlne  strife  between  the  moonmen  and  the 
sunmen  over  tlie  colonization  of  Venus! 

If  there  is  something  Instructive  In  the 
thought.  It  may  be  the  Implication  that  after 
two  mlllenia  of  phlloeophy  men  are  still 
fighting  over  real  estate  and  still  dying  In  the 
name  of  philosophical  abstractions,  but  that 
a  voyage  to  the  moon  Is  Just  as  feasible 
(though  somewhat  more  expensive)  as  a  trip 
to  Timbuktu.  And  this  fact  suggests  my  last 
consideration  of  the  scientists. 

I  do  not  mean  the  scientists  as  a  man,  but 
nxan  as  scientist.  For  there  are  profound  im- 
plications relevant  to  my  present  directive 
In  scientific  procedures.  The  general  polity 
In  the  republic  of  science  is  democratic;  logic 
and  corroboration  are  the  sole  tests  of  validity 
and  truth;  a  commitment  to  clear  communi- 
cation and  unreserved  cooperation  are  essen- 
tial. If  scientists  compete  with  one  another, 
it  is  because  they  are  human,  not  because 
they  are  scientists.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
Imply  that  scientists  do  not  have  emotions 
relevant  to  their  field.  They  may  be  said  to 
worship  truth  and  their  concept  of  elegance 
might  well  be  called  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 

The  titanic  operation  now  coming  to  its 
magnlflcant  conclusion  is  certainly  the  most 
prodigious  demonstration  of  the  reasoned  be- 
havior of  cooperative  humanity  In  the  con- 
tinuing drama  of  civilization.  Can  such 
behavior  be  motivated  only  by  the  fact  of 
competition  and  the  threat  of  war? 

"The  question,"  said  Esme  Wlngfleld-Strat- 
ford  between  the  two  world  wars,  "whose 
answer  spells  life  or  death  for  civilized  man 
is  being  put  with  ever  more  menacing  in- 
sistence— are  the  human  mind  and  spirit 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  Machine  Age?  With  blind  precipitancy. 
we  have  revolutionized  our  environment;  it 
has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  we  can  effect  a 
corresponding  revolution  in  ourselves.  If  the 
old  platitude  about  human  nature  being  un- 
changeable Is  really  true,  there  Is  nothing 
for  It  but  to  design  ourselves  to  the  doom 
that  has  overtaken  every  species  whose  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  more  rapidly  than 
Its  powers  of  adaptation.  The  next  experi- 
ment In  suicide  need  not  lack  for  complete- 
ness. 

"To  face  facts  is  not  to  counsel  pessimism. 
We  know  that  human  nature  can  be  changed 
because  history  shows  us  that  it  is  constantly 
changing.  We  have  faith  that  it  must  and 
shall  be  changed,  in  time  to  save  the  bright 
adventure  of  our  civilization  from  ruin. 
God's  image  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  the 
way  of  the  giant  lizards.  Its  predecessors." 

My  own  faith  in  mankind  is  renewed  this 
morning  In  the  knowledge  that  countless 
millions  of  all  nations  are  praying  today  not 
so  much  that  one  brave  astronaut  may  set 
foot  upon  the  moon,  but  that  three  brave 
astronauts  may  put  their  feet  again  upon 
the  earth.  And  my  own  hope  for  mankind 
is  strengthened  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
Intrepid  Preeldent  himself  will  soon  go  into 
orbit,  reaching  boldly  for  the  moon  for  peace. 
God  grant  that  he.  too,  may  return  In  glory 


and  that  the  countless  millions  of  prayers 
that  follow  him  shaU  not  have  been  uttered 
In  vain. 


FOREIGN  INFORMATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  Join  In  tremendous 
admiration  for  all  of  those  Americans 
who  have  contributed  to  landing  on  the 
moon.  This  achievement  Is  a  gigantic 
tribute  to  our  scientific  community,  our 
business  enterprise,  and  to  the  personal 
courage  of  our  astronauts. 

Aside  from  all  the  other  fantastic  as- 
p)ects  of  this  event  that  we  are  so  aware 
of  today,  there  seems  no  question  but 
that  this  is  one  American  event  which, 
because  of  its  immense  significance  and 
drama.  Is  today  becoming  known  to  per- 
sons throughout  the  world. 

This  is  one  part  of  the  American  story 
which  is  going  into  homes  in  almost  every 
country  on  television,  radio,  and  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
by  every  other  form  of  human  commu- 
nication. 

Furthermore,  the  story  of  this  event  is 
being  told  in  ways  which  certainly  are 
at  least  generally  accurate.  And  the  story 
is  being  told  with  minimum  effort  of 
U.S.  Government  personnel.  It  is  being 
brought  to  the  world  substantially  by 
non-Government  communication  media 
of  various  kinds  and  origins. 

But  what  about  the  far  less  dramatic, 
but  still  important,  parts  of  the  American 
story?  What  about  presenting  to  the 
world  the  accurate  story  of  successes  and 
failures  on  American  college  campuses, 
about  our  farm  life,  about  our  business 
enterprise  and  about  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative government? 

These  and  other  aspects  of  our  Nation 
are  not  so  dramatically  told  to  citizens  of 
other  countries  and  yet  it  is  important  to 
us  that  they  are  understood  in  realistic 
terms. 

In  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  of  1948  Con- 
gress first  gave  authorization  to  U.S. 
Government  information,  education, 
and  cultural  programs  overseas.  In  the 
two  decades  since  then  these  programs 
have  proceeded  largely  under  direction 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

I  take  the  position  that  the  impor- 
tance of  these  programs  is  vastly  under- 
rated in  terms  of  attention  that  we  in 
Congress  give  to  them.  They  are  impor- 
tant because  they  have  a  real  bearing 
on  the  succ'ss  or  failure  of  our  overall 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive,  vital 
things  this  Government  is  doing  and  yet 
these  programs  are  being  conducted  off 
in  a  comer  without  anyone  except  those 
directly  involved  able  to  know  what 
these  activit'.es  are,  and  whether  they 
are  effective  or  not. 

I  believe  It  is  a  safe  observation  that 
few  of  us  in  this  Congress  have  more  than 
the  most  generalized  knowledge  of  just 
what  it  is  that  the  USIA  is  doing.  And  I 
believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  even  fewer 
of  us  can  make  a  useful  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  USIA  is  operating  as  well  as 
it  should  in  the  national  interest. 


In  the  same  legislation  Congress  en- 
acted providing  for  these  informational 
programs  there  is  included  provision  for 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation as  a  group  to  serve  as  continuing 
observer  of  USIA  activities. 

That  group  in  1968  issued  a  valuable 
and  comprehensive  report  recommend- 
ing a  "searching  reexamination"  of  USIA 
programs.  This  year  it  again  has  urged 
a  thorough  review  of  these  programs. 

That  ix)sition  was  supported  in  1968 
by  the  Fascell  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Yet  to  my  knowledge  Congress  has  taken 
no  additional  steps  to  carry  through 
these  recommendations. 

With  this  in  mind,  on  July  10,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  12726,  the  Foreign  Informa- 
tion Act.  This  bill  pro\1des  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  Advisory  Commission's 
plan:  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  full  re- 
view of  U.S.  Government  foreign  infor- 
mation activities. 

Cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are  as 
follows:  Mr.  John  B.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  How- 
ard W.  Pollock  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Daniel 
E.  Button  of  New  York,  Mr.  Samuel  N. 
Friedel  of  Marj'land,  Mr.  George  An- 
drews of  Alabama  and  Mr.  Dante  B. 
Fascell  of  Florida. 

I  welcome  additional  cosponsors  for 
this  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  It  will  be 
accorded  full  consideration  at  an  early 
date. 

There  is  no  partisan  element  to  this 
project.  There  is  no  ideological  question. 
And  there  is  no  crusade  involved  here  ex- 
cept the  natianal  Interest. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  1968 
report  of  the  U.S.  Ad\isor>'  Commission 
in  support  of  its  recommendation.  I  in- 
clude brief  portions  of  that  report  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  topics  with  which  it 
is  concerned : 

It  Is  time  for  a  searching  reexamination  of 
USIA  mission  and  execution.  We  recom- 
mend, first,  that  such  a  study  be  authorized 
and.  second,  that  it  be  accomplished  both 
outside  the  Agency  and  beyond  the  confines 
of  an  executive  or  legislative  investigation.  It 
is  our  view  that  an  independent  organization 
should  be  retained  under  contract  to  conduct 
not  only  a  detailed  inspection  of  how  well 
USIA  functions  under  its  present  under- 
standing of  its  mission,  but  of  how  best  to 
reshape  that  mission  to  a  changing  world. 

We  recommend  further  that,  as  l;here  Is 
need  for  a  new  look  at  USIA.  so  also  is  there 
need  for  reexamination  of  the  role — and  In- 
deed the  existence — of  the  Commission  on 
Information.  Our  mission,  too,  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  times,  and  we  Invite  Con- 
gressional satisfaction  of  that  question. 
.  .  •  •  • 

The  question  of  major  Interest  is  not 
whether  USIA  has  done  well  in  the  past,  but 
whether  it  might  do  better  in  the  future. 
This  Commission  thinks  it  can.  particularly 
in  the  area  of  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change. The  continued  separation  of  the  ex- 
change programs  into  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service  (USISi  administration  abroad 
and  Department  of  State  administration  in 
Washington  has  become  an  anachronism,  an 
anomaly  leading  to  ineffectiveness,  excessive 
bureaucracy,  and  to  an  unfortunate  diminu- 
tion in  funds  for  this  imperative  segment  of 
long-range  communications  effort  overseas. 
We  believe  that  division  should  end;  that  It 
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U  ttHM  to  draw  together  Into  a  restructured 
USIA,  or  Into  a  new  Independent  agency,  the 
relna  leading  to  our  now  fractlonaUzed  public 
affairs  programs  overseas. 
• 
The  Oooimlsslon  recognizes  the  difficulty  In 
coordinating  the  media  and  producing  multi- 
media projects  and  campaigns,  in  coordina- 
ting what  the  media  are  doing  with  what 
the  areas  need,  and  In  esUbllshlng  procedures 
for  communicating  more  effectively  within 
the  Agency  In  Washington  and  between  head- 
quarters and  the  ffeld.  This  is  a  manage- 
ment problem  of  the  first  order.  Communica- 
tions need  to  be  Improved  up  and  down  the 
line  In  order  that  Agency  policy  and  purpose 
be  shared  by  all.  Because  of  the  size  of  the 
organization    and    the    worldwide    range   of 
lU    operauons,    a   gulf   often    separates    top 
management  from  the  rest  of  the  organiza- 
tion. An  agency  expert  In  foeterlng  the  com- 
munication of  Ideas  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  should  be  adept   In  exchanging 
Ideas  and  suggestions  among  its  own. 

The  Commission  Is  concerned  about  the 
•woUen  staff  In  headquarters.  There  Is  danger, 
as  a  previous  Commission  said,  that  TJSIA 
Washington  is  becoming  a  bureaucracy  with 
so  many  unexamined  routines,  controls,  re- 
strlcUons  and  clearances,  and  with  so  much 
paper  production,  that  administrative  arter- 
ies hfvf  begun  to  clog  and  ossification  to 
set  in.  ^  deUberate  effort  should  be  made  to 
break  down  the  compartmentallzatlon  that 
has  characterized  headquarters  operation.  As 
a  relatively  small  agency,  USIA  still  has  an 
opportunity  to  prevent  the  entrenchment  of 
excessive  bureaucracy. 
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future  funding  is  under  study  by  a  commit- 
tee chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  State?  Do  we 
really  Intend  that  USIA  work  toward  -mutual 
understanding";  Is  It  to  help  us  understand 
them  as  well  as  to  help  them  understand  us? 
We  presume  to  pose  the  questions  but  not 
to  propoiind  their  answers.  Our  earnest  hope 
Is  that  others  will  join  In  the  seeking  after 
them. 

PlnaUy,  we  call  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress the  reality  that  this  Commission,  Uke 
USIA,  Is  Itself  20  years  after  the  fact.  The 
incumbent  members  feel  it  timely  to  suggest 
that  the  Congress  give  similar  overview  to  the 
role  of  this  body  in  discharging  Congres- 
sional Intent,  and  to  the  question  of  whether 
indeed,  it  has  fulfiUed  its  mission.  We  submit 
respectfully  to  the  question. 
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LET  US  GO  DOWN  TO  THE  STA- 
TION AND  WATCH  AMERICA'S 
LAST  PASSENGER  TRAIN  COME 
IN 


But  while  urgent  information  seems  slow 
In  coming,  certain  less  urgent  materials 
arrive  all  too  quickly— those  which  ought  not 
appear  at  all.  Many  overseas  posts,  and 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  find  the  constant 
Internal  communications  bombardment  un- 
ending and  Inundating.  The  Ironic  result 

many  officers  are  tied  to  their  In-baskets. 
Both  paper  and  piperwork  need  to  be  re- 
duced, lest  the  main  task  go  undone.  As  one 
PAO  reports  : 

-The  problem  of  paperwork  is  really  one 
of  quantity.  ...  We  have  just  made  a  three- 
month  survey  which  shows  that  five  thou- 
sand (communications  per  month)  is  a  mini- 
mal  average.  It  is  not  only  the  communica- 
tions from  Washington,  but  there  are  the 
letters  from  the  host  country  national 
which  average  about  43".  of  the  total. 

■'If  the  post's  main  fob  is  communicating 
to  the  nationals  of  the  host  country,  which 
imphes  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  or 
information  about  the  resources  from  Wash- 
ington, then  it  is  time  that  the  Agency  took 
drastic  steps  to  curtail  the  quantity  of  pieces 
Of  paper  which  the  average  post  must  if  not 
handle,  at  least  move  from  the  in-basket  to 
the  out-basket — or  the  waste  paper  basket  " 

We  say  It  Is  time  to  examine  assumptions 
Is  the  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
^L^!^H  T.  t^^°*  "^  American  "propaganda"? 
Should  It  be  more  than  an  arm  of  foreign 
policy?  Are  Information,  educational  and  cul- 
tural objectives  compatible  within  one 
agency?  Were  they  consolidated  outside  of 
the  Department  of  State,  should  that  bodv 
have  Cabinet  rank?  Or  should  the  reins  be 
drawn  together  within  a  restructured  De- 
partment  of  State'  Does   the  responsibility 

Vy.  ^°1f  J^D°  "^^*^  *^^  f"*^*?"  PolK^y  of 
«H  ^h'!?'  ^^^^  ^°  '^y^^d  Its  declaration' 
7.  "  n,  =r  ^^"^  '^^^^^  °^  ^^  promulgation 
as  well?  Should  USIA  have  a  hand  In  Infor- 
mation dispersal  for  Government  agencies 
beyond  the  Department  of  State?  Should  It 
play  a  role  In  the  Influence  of  policy  as  well 
M  in  Its  execution?  Should  It  help  support 
I^?H»f  I"**  organizations  whose  overseas 
activities  had  been  subsidized  covertly  In  the 
past  by  the  federal  government  and  whose 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is 
recogrnlzed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
earlier,  more  rustic — and  probably  hap- 
pier— time,  one  of  the  supposed  pleas- 
ures of  smalltown  life  was  going  down 
to  the  station  to  watch  the  train  come 
in. 

I  do  not  know  where  it  is  going  to 
happen,  nor  exactly  when,  but  one  day 
soon,  unless  we  do  something  about  it, 
the  residents  of  some  town  here  in  our 
land  will  have  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
going  down  to  the  depot  and  watching 
America's  last  remaining  passenger 
train  come  in. 

The  question  of  the  decline  of  railway 
passenger  service— in  this  supposedly 
most  technically  advanced  Nation  in  the 
world  that  is  now  in  the  process  of  send- 
ing men  to  the  moon  and,  hopefully  re- 
turning them  safely— is  one  of  the  great- 
est examples  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative neglect  that  I  can  think  of-  like 
the  weather,  "everybody  talks  about  it 
but  nobody  does  anything  about  it " 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  stopped 
talking  and  wringing  our  hands  and  did 
something  about  preserving  a  base  on 
which  to  rebuild  railway  passenger  serv- 
ice m  this  Nation,  for  it  is  far  later  in 
this  respect  than  most  of  us  think 

Last  week,  Wednesday,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  has  been 
as  guilty  of  neglect  of  this  most  serious 
problem  in  recent  years  as  anyone  else 
transmitted  its  report  entitled  "Investi- 
gation of  Costs  of  Intercity  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service"  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  the  other  body  and  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, along  with  a  covering  letter  from 
Its  Chairman,  Virginia  Mae  Brown  This 
IS  a  rather  forbidding  document,  full  of 
statistical  information  about  how  diffi- 
cult It  really  is  to  measure  the  true  and 
separable  operating  losses  of  those  rail 
systems  that  still,  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, offer  what  passes  for  railway  pas- 
senger service  today. 

But  aU  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  of  far 
lesser  importance  than  some  of  the  state- 
ments and  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  commission's  chairman  in  her 
covering  letter.  I  would  like  to  now  quot° 


some  of  the  key  passages  therefrom 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  closely' 
for  what  she  says  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  aU  of  us  and.  if  anything,  add,s 
up  to  a  gross  understatement  of  the  true 
depth  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  this  connection. 

Mrs.  Brown  states: 

The  past  year  has  only  substanUated  our 
opinion  that  significant  segments  of  the  re- 
maining Intercity  service,  except  for  rail 
service  In  high  density  population  corridors 
such  as  the  Northeast  Corridor,  will  not  sur-" 
Vive  the  next  few  years  without  a  major 
change  in  Federal  and  carrter  policies.  In 
June.  1968.  there  were  approximately  590  reg- 
ular intercity  trains  providing  service.  Todav 
there  are  less  than  500  regular  Intercity 
trains  In  scheduled  service.  A  number  of  the 
last  trains  which  are  still  operating  havo 
been  proposed  for  discontinuance  because  of 
increasing  losses.  Approximately  50  of  the 
remaining  intercity  trains  are  presently  In- 
volved In  discontinuance  proceedings  before 
this  Commission. 

And: 

We  continue  to  beUeve  that  the  paramount 
requirement  for  establishing  an  adequate 
national  policy  for  noncorrldor  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  Is  a  broad  evaluation  of 
what  rail  service  Is  required  by  the  public 
for  medium  and  long-distance  trips  outside 
of  major  population  corridors,  how  much  the 
provision  of  that  service  will  cost,  and  what 
Federal  assistance  Is  necessary  to  provide  that 
required  level  of  service. 

Unless  a  study  similar  to  the  one  recom- 
mended by  this  Commission  last  year  and 
Introduced  as  In  3.  3861  and  H.R.  18212  In 
the  90th  Congress  Is  begun  Immediately 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  In  this  coun- 
try appears  destined  to  be  reduced  even  more 
drastically  in  the  next  two  years.  We  cannot 
overemphasize  the  need  for  Immediate  action 
If  a  minimal  network  of  passenger  service  is 
to  be  preserved,  and  massive  capital  outlavs 
for  equipment  avoided. 

Then,  this  recommendation: 
In  view  of  the  need  for  prompt  resolution 
of  this  problem  and  the  mounting  losses  to 
the  carriers,  we  urge  that  such  a  studv  be 
completed  In  no  less  than  twelve  months  and 
that.  In  the  Interim,  more  restrictive  provi- 
sions be  placed  on  the  discontinuance  of  the 
last  remaining  passenger  trains  on  Intercltv 
rail  routes  In  operation  todav.  Relief  from 
operating  losses  of  other  trains  would  still  be 
possible  under  the  present  discontinuance 
procedures,  except  for  those  last  trains  which 
are  shown  to  be  required  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mrs.  Brown  speak.s 
of  "last  trains,"  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
question  she  raises  for,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, only  a  temporary  stay-of -execu- 
tion has  prolonged  the  life  of  southern 
tier  New  York's  only  remaining  passen- 
ger trains,  the  Erie-Lackawanna? 
trains  Nos.  5  and  6,  called  the  "Lake 
Cities"  and  operating  now  7  days  a  week 
between  Chicago  and  Hoboken,  NJ 
Originally  scheduled  to  be  dropped  Julv 
18— last  Friday- the  ICC  has  orderei 
the  company  to  keep  them  in  operation, 
pending  an  investigation,  at  least  until 
next  November  14. 

The  pattern  of  that  investigation— 
and  its  eventual  result,  again  unles.s 
something  is  done — is  predictable.  In 
fact,  if  I  participate  therein,  or  in  what- 
ever official  hearings  may  be  held  by  the 
ICC.  I  will  feel  as  if  I  were  watching  a 
"late,  late  show"  that  I  had  seen  several 
times  before  for  this  will  be  the  third, 
but  now  nnal,  experience  the  commu- 
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nities  I  am  privileged  to  represent  here 
in  Congress  will  have  had  with  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna's  inexorable  drive  to  divest 
itself  of  the  burden  of  carrying  any  more 
"human  freight.'  Of  course,  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  is  no  different  from  the  rest 
of  America's  railroads  in  this  respect — 
apparently  none  of  them  want  any 
longer  anything  to  do  with  a  passenger 
service  unless  it  be  to  experiment,  at 
substantial  Federal  expense,  with  high- 
speed, limited-service  trains  like  the 
New  York-Washington   Metroliner. 

Now  I  happen  to  have  long  since  lost 
patience  with  railroad  management  in 
this  connection.  I  think  their  attitude 
that  railway  passenger  service  Is  neces- 
sarily a  hopeless  financial  risk  is  short- 
sighted, temporarily  self-serving,  and 
certainly  a  far  cry  from  those  more  ad- 
venturesome and  optimistic  early  rail- 
roaders who  built  this  Nation's  rail  sys- 
tem, and,  at  the  same  time,  helped  build 
a  nation. 

I  have  spoken  about  this  here  before, 
in  this  Chamber,  and  have  decried  both 
the  railroad  managonent's  attitude  and 
its  deliberate  attempts  to  make  rail  pas- 
senger service  so  inadequate  and  incon- 
venient as  to  kill  it  off  piecemeal — 
which  is  something  Mrs.  Brown's  statis- 
tics do  not  and  cannot  show — and  the 
ICC's  tendency  to  act  in  recent  years  like 
a  "county  coroner"  in  certifying  to  the 
death  of  the  service  with  never  a  thought 
for  suggesting  preventive  medicine, 
which  was  the  brave  criticism  advanced 
by  John  S.  Messer,  an  ICC  examiner,  in 
the  case  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  once 
crack  train,  "The  Sunset." 

I  wonder  whatever  happened  to  Mr. 
Messer — an  unsung  hero  who  tried  to 
stick  his  finger  in  the  dike. 

But  it  sei-ves  no  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  any  one 
direction  in  this  connection,  and,  truth 
to  tell.  If  we  point  too  accurately  we  will 
end  up  also  pointing  at  ourselves,  for 
Congress  has  done  nothing  in  recent 
years  to  recognize  this  advancing  prob- 
lem, or  to  lay  the  foimdation  for  a  true 
national  transportation  policy  and  sys- 
tem based  thereon  in  which  railway  pas- 
senger service  will  necessarily  be  a 
keystone. 

In  1967.  I  testified  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  other  body  in 
support  of  a  bill  that  would  have  de- 
clared a  moratorium  on  further  E>assen- 
ger  train  discontinuance  until  the  kind 
of  study  Mrs.  Brown  is  now  talking  about 
had  been  made.  I  said,  then,  we  were  well 
on  the  road  toward  the  ultimate  and 
early  elimination  of  virtually  all  railway 
passenger  service  and  I  quoted  then- 
President  Johnson's  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that — 

In  a  nation  that  spans  a  continent,  trans- 
pwrtatlon  Is  the  web  of  union. 

Then  I  urged  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing a  basic  rail  passenger  service  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  "web,"  and  called 
for  a  truly  integrated  national  plan  for 
air  and  surface  transportation  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  America  of 
tomorrow. 

My  plea  was  an  earnest  one.  but  evi- 
dently not  compelling,  for  nothing  was 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  late  in  this 
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respect,  and  something  must    now  be 
done. 

We  are  a  nation  of  200  million  people, 
reaching  toward  300  million.  We  are 
paving  mile  after  mile  of  super-highways 
and.  Incidentally,  the  size  of  the  Federal 
investment  in  the  Metroliner,  to  show 
how  badly  our  priorities  may  be  off,  Is 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  14  miles  of 
expressway,  and  wonylng  our  heads  off 
over  air-congestion  problems  that,  for 
most  major  cities,  have  become  a  real 
safety  question,  while  meanwhile  per- 
mitted the  discontinuance  of  over  200 
interstate  passenger  trains  in  the  last  2^/t 
years;  trains  that,  had  the  service  they 
rendered  been  attractive,  might  have  car- 
ried who  knows  how  many  people  and 
reducing  highway  and  air  congestion  by 
that  same  factor. 

I  am  not  plugging  rail  travel  over  any 
other  form  of  travel  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  having  mentioned  safety  it  is 
worthwhile  noting  that,  using  the  tradi- 
tional yardstick  of  the  casualty  rate  per 
100-mlllion  passenger  miles,  rail  travel  is 
three  and  a  half  times  safer  than  air 
travel,  nearly  twice  as  safe  as  bus  travel, 
and  more  than  23  times  as  safe  as  travel 
by  automobile.  And,  as  the  Metroliner 
experiment  shows,  certain  rail  travel  can 
be  as  fast  and  considerably  more-con- 
venient than  air  travel  over  shorter  in- 
tercity distances,  when  figured  to  one's 
ultimate  point  of  destination. 

In  any  event,  as  Publlus  wrote,  cen- 
turies ago.  "Amid  a  multitude  of  proj- 
ects, no  plan  is  devised,"  and  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  the  source  of  our 
problem,  or,  as  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  said  here,  earlier 
this  year,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  thinking 
in  terms  of  another  highway,  another 
airport,  and  so  on,  and  to  begin  "utiliz- 
ing and  locking  together  the  pieces  of 
our  national  transportation  puzzle." 

Mr.  Weicker 's  remarks  were  offered  in 
connection  with  his  introduction  of  a 
bill  which  he  entitled  the  "Federal 
Transportation  Act,"  aimed  at  encour- 
aging coordinated  State  transportation 
planning,  interrelated  with  neighboring 
State  plans,  and  which  bill  would  cre- 
ate a  "transportation  tnist  fimd"  from 
which,  apparently.  Federal  assistance  in 
support  of  the  various  forms  of  air  and 
surface  transportation  systems  would  be 
drawn. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Weicker  bill's  language  and  provisions 
could  not  be  improved  up>on:  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  points  us  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  plan  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  it  with  him  when  he  reintroduces  it 
in  the  near  future. 

For  piecemeal  programs  and  piecemeal 
"solutions,"  whether  emanating  from 
downtown  or  cultivated  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  can  produce  neither  a  true  national 
transportation  policy  nor  a  balanced  na- 
tional transportation  system. 

This  is  why,  though  recognizing  the 
problem  areas  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed, I  view  with  some  concern  such 
well-intentioned  proposals  in  the  trans- 
portation field  as  those  made  by  the 
President,  himself,  recently  for  a  trust- 
fund  supported  airport  and  airways  de- 
velopmental program,  or  by  such  legis- 
lators as  Senat<)r  Williams,  of  New  Jer- 


sey, and  others  including  several  House 
Members  for  a  trust-fund  supported  pro- 
gram to  relieve  the  increasingly  urgent 
commuter-cnmch  in  the  mass  transit 
area. 

To  my  mind,  these  are  after  the  nature 
of  crash  programs,  aimed  at  financing  a 
single  type  of  service,  and  which,  though 
perhaps  needed,  do  not  help  move  us  In 
the  direction  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  based  on  a  soundly  planned 
national  transportation  policy,  which  Is 
precisely  what  we  now  lack. 

One  can  well  forecast  the  kind  of 
hurdles  a  proposal  such  as  that  made  by 
Mr.  Weicker  will  have  to  get  over  in 
working  its  way  through  the  jurisdic- 
tional jungle  posed  by  the  competitive 
administrative  agencies  or  departments 
and  bureaus  in  the  transit  field  down- 
town, and  the  equally  competitive  com- 
mittee structure  here  in  Congress.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  try  for  the  "transporta- 
tion system"  we  have  today  in  America 
is  not  a  system  at  all.  Instead,  it  is  a 
group  of  different  transit  modes,  each 
with  its  inherent  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, none  of  which  is  equipped  to 
do  the  whole  job,  and  each  with  its  own 
supporters.  Such  a  "system"  is  not  the 
product  of  any  plan  but  instead  a  frag- 
mented, uncoordinated  and  wasteful 
effort  serving  no  overall  goal  in  terms  of 
the  national  interest. 

Besides  which,  as  our  former  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Senator  Mathias, 
pointed  out  some  weeks  ago,  some  of 
these  modes  of  transportation  are  regu- 
lated while  others  are  not.  some  are  sub- 
sidized— and  heavily  subsidized — while 
others  are  not,  and  "there  is  constant 
competition  for  the  tax  dollar." 

Senator  Mathias  went  on  to  note: 

The  component  parts  of  the  "system"  are 
not  developed  as  a  whole.  The  public  Is  not 
served  to  the  extent  it  might  be  because 
of  this  patchwork  of  regulations  and  sub- 
sidies which  help  to  prevent  the  development 
of  the  best  In  each  transportation  system 

To  administer  these  highway,  airway, 
waterway  and  a  variety  of  other  programs,  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  (have)  over  the 
years  sprung  up.  None  (is)  concerned  wltii 
the  needs  of  the  other.  Each  (has)  Its  own 
promotional  Job  to  do.  Each  (tends)  to  serve 
as  special  counsel  and  advocate  for  Its  own 
kind  of  transportation. 

Then  Senator  Mathias  states: 
The  job  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  Is  to  rationalize  these 
differences.  (But)  as  yet,  this  concept  has  not 
taken  hold. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  understandable 
why.  in  the  recent  change  of  administra- 
tions, DOT'S  new  Secretary.  Mr.  Volpe, 
has  needed  time  to  review  and  get  to 
understand  the  nature  of  this  Nation's 
transportation  problems,  and  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  begin  to  meet  them. 
I  respect  the  need  for  such  time  on  his 
part,  but  I  would  hope  that  by  now  the 
clear  and  obvious  nature  of  the  need  for 
coordination  and  national  planning  has 
reached  home,  and  that  this  Congress 
would  soon  now  receive  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mr.  Volpe  or  the  President 
along  the  Ines  I  have  been  suggesting. 

In  the  meantime.  I  believe  we  here  in 
Congress  must  do  what  we  can  to  save 
what  remains  of  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  as  at  least  a  base  on  which  to 
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eventually  rebuild  such  a  service,  for  it 
will  surely  be  needed. 

Thus,  we  should  proceed  with  early 
committee  consideration  of  what  Mrs. 
Brown  has  had  to  say;  making  the  kind 
of  basic  study  needed  to  determine  how 
much  Intercity  railway  passenger  service 
the  public  interest  demands,  both  for 
present  needs  and  to  preserve  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  so  as  to  meet  pro- 
jected future  needs,  perhaps  through 
extension  of  the  Metroliner  concept; 
finding  out  how  much  that  present  level 
of  minimum  service  will  cost  to  maintain, 
and  working  with  railroad  management 
to  determine  some  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  financing  such  service  until  a 
broader  and  more  permanent  plan,  per- 
haps along  Mr.  Weicker's  suggested 
lines,  can  be  worked  out. 

As  Mrs.  Brown  notes  in  her  covering 
letter  to  the  aforementioned  committees, 
a  bill  to  accomplish  her  basic  recommen- 
dations is  already  pending  before  our 
Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  This  is  H.R.  12084.  as  intro- 
duced_by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.   SKtrBiTz)    and  others,  and  I  am, 
today,   introducing   a   similar   measure 
H.R.    12084   and  my   bill,   when   it  has 
received  a  number,  are  similar  to  H.R. 
18212  as  introduced  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress and  to  which  Mrs.  Brown  referred 
in  portions  of  her  letter  I  have  previously 
quoted  from.  It  authorizes  a  12-month 
study,  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,    acting   in    cooperation 
with  the  ICC  and  other  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments,  "of  the 
existing  and  future  potential  for  inter- 
city railroad   passenger  service  in  the 
United  States." 

In  making  this  study,  the  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  existing  resources  of  all  types  for 
meeting  the  Nations  present  passenger 
transportation  needs;  the  anticipated  ex- 
pansion of  those  resources  by  1975  on  the 
basis  of  current  governmental  or  private 
efforts,  mentioning  the  interstate  high- 
way program  as  one  example;  the  Na- 
tion's expected  passenger  transportation 
needs  in  both  1975  and  1985;  the  ability 
of  the  existing  resources,  or  resources  as 
expanded   by   current   governmental   or 
private  programs,  to  meet  those  antici- 
pated needs  adequately,  safely,  and  so 
forth,  by  at  least  as  far  ahead  as  1975- 
the  ability  of  improved  railroad  passen- 
ger  service,   specifically,   to   help  meet 
those  anticipated  needs,  and  the  proper 
role  of  the  carriers  and  governmental 
bodies  in  developing  the  required  quality 
and  quantity  of  such  service,  including 
specifically  methods  of  financing  opera- 
tions "which  are  necessary  but  not  eco- 
nomically visible." 

In  addition  to  providing  for  such  a 
study,  which  is  where  we  at  least  need 
to  begm,  H.R.  12084  addresses  itself  as 
did  Mrs.  Brown,  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem relaUng  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
last  remaining  passenger  trains  on  inter- 
city raU  routes  in  operation  today  It 
seeks  to  do  this  by  directing  the  Com- 
mission to  require  such  "last  remaining 
trains"  to  be  continued  for  1  year,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  despite  the 


carrier's  wlBh  to  discontinue  the  same, 
and  will  shift  the  "burden  of  proof"  for 
establishing  the  fact  that  "public  con- 
venience and  necessity"  permit  the  dis- 
continuance of  any  such  train  to  the  car- 
rier— a  burden  heretofore  carried  by  the 
public  in  its  efforts  to  show  the  continu- 
ing need  for  such  trains  on  its  part. 

Although  this  portion  of  the  bill  sounds 
rather  harsh  I  believe  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
in  this  respect,  as  so  well  illustrated  by 
the  situation  now  existing  in  Southern 
Tier  New  York,  require  strong  medicine 
and,  as  Mrs.  Brown  has  also  pointed  out, 
relief  from  operating  losses  of  other  than 
"last  trains"  would  still  be  available  to 
the  carriers  In  question  under  existing 
procedures  used  by  the  ICC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  11162,  a  companion  to  Mr. 
Felly's  bill  to  serve  the  same  purposes, 
which  would  also  establish  a  Commission 
on  Passenger  Railroads,  such  Commis- 
sion to  be  composed  of  12  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  including 
representatives  of  railroad  labor  and 
management,  as  well  as  public  and  pri- 
vate members.  This  proposal  may  still 
be  useful,  but  in  light  of  Mrs.  Brown's 
stated  position  and  the  availability  of 
the  Skubltz  proposal,  I  think  it  would  ex- 
pedite matters  if  we  went  in  the  latter 
direction — as  I  now  have. 

But.  obviously,  whether  we  move  In  the 
Skubltz  direction  for  a  study  and  some 
more  restrictive  treatment  covering  the 
discontinuance  of  "last  trains,"  as  a 
holding  operation  of  sorts,  or  whether 
we  sit  down  and  begin  some  serious  con- 
sideration of  methods  for  obtaining  the 
long-needed,  integrated  planning  to 
meet  the  Nation's  future  transportation 
needs  along  lines  such  as  Mr.  Weicker 
and  I  both  now  urge,  makes  little 
difference. 

For  what  is  important,  what  is  essen- 
tial, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  move  now 
in  some  direction  in  order  to  save  what 
little  remains  of  America's  fast- vanish- 
ing railway  passenger  service,  knowing 
as  we  must  that  such  a  service  must  be 
a  part  of  any  balanced  national  trans- 
portation system. 

Unless,  that  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
truly  preparing  to  all  go  down  to  that 
station  some  day,  and  watch  America's 
one,  last  passenger  train  come  in 


July  22,  1969 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  BRETTON 
WOODS— DR.  GARDNER'S  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  REFORMS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  vears  ago 
on  July  22.  1944,  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  were 
signed   at  Bretton  Woods. 

The  anniversary  is  highlighted  by  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  trail- 
blazmg  study  of  the  internat*-nal  mone- 
tary and  trading  system  by  Dr.  Richard 
N.  Gardner.  Henry  L.  Mo3es,  professor 


of  law  and  international  organization  at 
Columbia  University,  and  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  from  1961  to 
1965.  The  study,  Sterling-Dollar  Diplo- 
macy: The  Origins  and  the  Prospects  of 
Our  International  Economic  Order  is 
being  published  today. 

Dr.  Gardner's  proposals  include  the 
following : 

First.  Finance  ministers  of  the  major 
developed  and  less  developed  coimtries 
should  meet  regulariy  at  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  so  that  the  Fund- 
now  bypassed  by  the  Group  of  Ten  and 
the  Basle  Club  of  central  bankers — can 
play  its  intended  role  as  the  central 
forum  for  international  monetary 
cooperation. 

Second.  Exchange  rates  should  be 
permitted  to  fluctuate  up  to  2  percent 
on  either  side  of  parity  instead  of  the 
1  percent  agreed  to  at  Bretton  Woods 
and  exchange  parities  should  be  allowed 
to  "crawl"  1  or  2  percent  a  year  in  re- 
sponse to  market  forces. 

Third.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  should  make  specific  proposals  for 
adjustment  not  only  to  deficit  countries 
in  need  of  credit  but  also  to  surplus 
countries  that  pull  reserves  out  of  the 
system. 

Fourth.  The  new  facility  for  special 
drawing  rights  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  should  be  activated  im- 
mediately, with  a  first  year  aUocation 
of  special  drawing  rights  of  at  least  $5 
billion  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
failure  of  world  reserves  to  grow  during 
recent  years. 

Fifth.  National  holdings  of  dollars 
steriing,  and  gold  should  be  deposited  in 
consolidated  accounts  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  protect  the  re- 
serve currencies  against  speculation  and 
provide  a  more  orderly  method  for  re- 
serve creation. 

Sixth.  Special  drawing  rights  should 
eventually  be  issued  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Corporation— for 
soft-loan  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank— 
for  relendmg  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, thus  bypassing  the  problem  of 
annual  aid  appropriations. 

Seventh.  Aid  should  be  increasingly 
channeled  through  multilateral  institu- 
tions with  commitments  to  more  aid  by 
donor  countries  linked  to  commitments 
to  better  development  efforts  by  the 
recipients. 

Eighth.  After  the  Kennedy  round  tar- 
iff cuts  are  completed,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  should  sign  a  "free- 
trade  treaty"  calling  for  the  elimination 
of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  on 
manufactured  goods  in  stages  over  a 
period  of  approximately  10  years. 

Ninth.  Countries  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments surplus  should  have  a  special  ob- 
ligation in  the  Generrl  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade— GATT— to  reduce 
their  tariffs  and  border  taxes  and  di- 
minish rebates  and  other  export  incen- 
tives; and 

Tenfi.  The  jurisdiction  of  GATT 
should  be  m'arged  to  permit  discussion 
aid  reso'-ution  of  the  conflicts  of  na- 
tion i'  economic  interest  arising  out  of 
operrti  ns  of  multinational  corporations. 
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HOW  REALLY  BAD  GOOD  HUNGER 
PROGRAMS  ARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  »Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  all 
standards,  Fulton  County,  Ga.  has  one 
of  the  better  hunger  programs  in  Amer- 
ica. The  coimty,  which  includes  most  of 
metropolitan  Atlanta  and  a  good  deal  of 
rui-al  territory,  has  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  those  participating  in  its 
surplus  commodity  program  since  1963. 
In  May  of  this  year,  33,995  received  free 
food  in  the  county,  a  figure  which  rep- 
resents 23  percent  of  those  eUgible.  This 
rate  of  p>articipation  stands  more  than 
5  percent  above  the  national  average. 
Then,  too,  the  county  carries  20  of 
the  22  foods  made  available  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  participating 
counties.  Of  the  78  counties  in  Georgia 
on  the  program,  only  nine  carry  as  many 
as  20  commodities.  Nationally  only  26.5 
percent  of  the  counties  carry  20  or  more 
commodities.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment, a  diet  of  all  22  commodities  does 
not  provide  a  totally  adequate  diet.  If 
several  of  the  available  commodities  are 
not  carried  by  a  coimty,  its  poor  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  even  that 
inadequate  diet. 

In  terms  of  eligibility  standards,  Ful- 
ton Coimty  also  ranks  quite  well;  for  it 
does  not  have  any  of  the  many  arbitrary 
requirements  imposed  by  other  counties 
to  exclude  otherwise  eligible  individuals 
from  assistance.  It  does  not  deny  a  per- 
son food,  for  example  because  they  have 
a  dog  in  their  house. 

By  all  objective  standards,  then,  Ful- 
ton County  enjoys  one  of  the  better  hun- 
ger programs  in  the  country.  But  as  two 
days  of  hearings  recently  disclosed,  "bet- 
ter" does  not  mean  good. 

A  Christian  Science  Monitor  article 
which  discusses  the  results  of  these  hear- 
ings follows: 

Georgia   Panel   Finds   Surplus   Food   Isn't 
Reaching  the  Hungry 
(By  Leon  W.  Lindsay) 
Atlanta. — Fulton    County    includes    most 
of  metropolitan  Atlanta  and  a  good  deal  of 
rural  territory.  The  county  distributes  sur- 
plus   food    to    more    Individuals — 33.995    in 
May— than  does  any  other  county  or  city  In 
the  Southeast  says  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  would  seem  a  laudable  record.  But 
testimony  at  recent  hearings  In  Atlanta  dis- 
closed conditions  that  were  enough  to  tar- 
nish any  prideful  glow. 

For  two  days,  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan AtlanU  Conference  on  Hunger  and  Mal- 
nutrition listened  as  medical  and  nutritional 
experts,  government  officials,  and  the  poor 
themselves  vividly  exposed  gaps  In  this  na- 
tion's programs  for  feeding  the  hungry. 

COMMUNICATION    SPOTTT 

It  was  brought  out  that  in  Fulton  County 
there  has  been  a  marked  upsurge  In  the 
number  of  people  receiving  surplus  food  In 
the  past  year.  Only  16.000  were  participating 
in  the  program  in  1963.  The  greatest  gain  has 
occurred  since  last  September,  a  county  offi- 
cial said. 

This  was  interpreted  as  an  indication  that, 
at  least  in  the  metropolitan  area,  many  of 
the   needy   have   been    made   aware   of   the 


availability  of  the  food  and  have  been  able 
to  get  to  the  distribution  point. 

However,  as  evidence  accumulated  in  the 
House  Chamber  at  the  Georgia  State  Capitol, 
it  became  clear  that  some  of  the  persons 
most  in  need  of  nutritional  help  are  not 
being  reached. 

Specifically,  pregnant  women  and  adoles- 
cents. Infants,  the  aged,  and  those  in  re- 
mote rural  situations  were  found  to  be  miss- 
ing out  on  much-needed  help. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  lack  of  com- 
munication between  agencies  which  mlnUter 
to  the  needs  of  these  people  and  those  which 
could  make  food  available  is  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

For  example,  some  nutritionists  who  have 
been  working  with  pregnant  adolejcents  and 
prescribing  special  diets  were  not  aware  that 
these  young  mothers  could  be  certified  to 
receive  special  food  supplements  from  the 
USDA  warehouse. 

Likewise,  an  elderly,  ailing  man  who  had 
been  told  to  eat  certain  types  of  food  tesO- 
fied  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  It  No  one  had 
informed  him  he  was  eligible  for  the  food 
supplement  program. 

A  white  woman  from  rural  Pulton  County, 
mother  of  seven  with  a  husband  unable  to 
work,  said  she  lives  11  miles  from  the  near- 
est food  distribution  center  and  6  miles  from 
the  nearest  store.  The  only  transportaUon 
the  family  has  Is  an  old  bicycle  someone 
gave  them. 

THE   KIDS   won't   EAT   IT 

The  woman,  obviously  much  underweight, 
said  she  is  111  also  When  she  is  able  to  find 
someone  to  take  her  to  Atlanta  to  get  the 
surplus  food  she  has  to  take  a  month's  allot- 
ment at  a  time.  Much  of  it  will  not  keep,  she 
said,  and  "a  lot  of  that  stuff  the  kids  just 
won't  eat." 

This  woman,  like  many,  has  no  decent 
stove  on  which  to  cook,  few  utensiles,  and  lit- 
tle knowledge  about  how  to  make  the  foods 
palatable.  There  are  programs  to  help  her 
and  others  make  better  use  of  the  surplus 
food,  but  testimony  makes  It  clear  that  such 
programs  are  inadequate. 

A  nutritionist  points  out  that  It  Is  really 
necessary  to  go  into  the  home  and  demon- 
strate cooking  methods.  She  suggests  that 
more  could  be  done  with  volunteers  in  this 

area. 

A  woman  official  of  the  Fulton  County  De- 
partment of  Family  and  Children's  Services 
discloses  that  she  has  on  file  In  her  office 
the  names  of  the  9.000  families  who  receive 
surplus  food  in  Fulton 

But  when  State  Rep.  Gerald  Horton  of 
Fulton  County  asks  whether  she  has  given 
or  can  give  these  names  to  agencies  which 
could  send  volunteers  to  show  mothers  how 
to  use  the  food,  the  reply  is  that  the  county 
would  have  to  vote  more  money  and  hire 
people  to  do  this. 

Another  witness,  the  director  of  distribu- 
tion for  the  county,  was  asked  by  Mr  Horton 
whether  the  limited  hours  of  distrlbuUon 
could  be  expanded,  whether  people  could  be 
allowed  to  pick  up  food  more  than  once  a 
month,  and  whether  more  distribution  cen- 
ters than  the  one  poorly  located  warehouse 
could  be  provided.  The  answer  was  essentially 
the  same.  Not  enough  funds,  he  was  told, 
not  enough  personnel,  and  regulations  of 
other  agencies  such  as  USDA  which  prevented 
some  of  the  steps 

The  "other  agencies,"  in  later  testimony, 
could  cite  no  specific,  limiting  regulations 

Mr.  Horton  promised  to  see  if  he  could  get 
county  personnnel  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
vi'lth  the  personnel  and  funds  available  be- 
fore falling  back  upon  lack  of  these  as  an 
excuse. 

Another  request  by  Mr.  Horton  and  others 
who  questioned  officials  was  for  more  volun- 
teer work   Pulton  County  officials  Indicated. 


however,  that  they  could  not  use  volunteers 
to  distribute  food,  a£  they  could  not  be 
bonded. 

CONTINUED    INADEQUACY     SEEN 

This  response  visibly  astonished  members 
of  the  conference,  since  apparently  the 
county  Is  able  to  get  bonding  for  convicts 
who  man  the  distribution  lines. 

Georgia  welfare  officials,  who  have  been 
successful  in  getting  food  to  many  ol  the 
needy  In  a  two-year  war  on  hunger,  now  talk 
about  finding  the  "hidden  hungry  "  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  found  some  of  its  hidden 
ones  last  week.     - 

As  testimony  plied  up  It  also  become  evi- 
dent that  even  if  the  most  far-reaching  bills 
now  t>efore  Congress  are  passed,  national 
programs  for  feeding  the  hungry  wUl  not 
meet  many  of  the  desperate  situations  ex- 
posed here. 

Members  of  the  conference  on  hunger,  in 
a  posthearlng  seeslcn.  pledged  a  program  of 
action  to  mobilize  volunteers,  draft  legisla- 
tion, and  build  fires  under  officials  who  they 
feel  have  often  let  bureaucratic  red  tape  de- 
humanize the  task  of  seeing  that  children, 
old  people,  the  ill.  indigent  mothers,  and 
other  malnourished  people  are  fed  a  basic 
diet. 

Conference  members  agreed  that  the  least 
legislative  bodies  can  do  is  affirm  that  every 
American  has  a  human  and  constitutional 
right  not  to  be  hungry. 


SCHEDULED  DISARMAMENT  TALKS 
WITH  RUSSIA 

•  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  i-emarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODETLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  weeks  we  will  have  a  precious, 
fleeting  opportunity  to  stabilize  and 
slow  the  deadly  roller  coaster  we  call  the 
international  arms  race.  Scheduled 
talks  in  Geneva  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  can  and  should  be  ex- 
pedited. Instead,  they  are  being  delayed. 

We  can  and  should  forestall  further 
activity  on  MIRV  and  ABM  while  pur- 
suing such  talks  with  the  Soviets.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  administration  ex- 
ercise unselfishness,  vision,  and  states- 
manship. Instead,  they  seem  to  be  play- 
ing poUtical  games  at  the  expense  of  all 
mankind.  Candidly,  I  am  most  appre- 
hensive. 

Months  ago,  all  Americans  were  heart- 
ened when  the  administration  an- 
nounced our  participation  in  these  talks, 
to  take  place  in  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer of  this  year.  Late  spring  is  gone. 
Early  summer  is  almost  past.  No  talks 
are  going  forward.  Nuclear  clocks  tick 
ominously.  Our  opportunity  and  perhaps 
our  destiny  melts  away.  It  seems  our  ne- 
gotiators will  not  convene  with  the  So- 
viets in  Geneva  before  late  summer  or 
early  fall. 

What  is  behind  the  administration  . 
logic?  A  fundamental  difference  between 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary- 
of  Defense  Laird  regarding  Soviet  in- 
tentions and  evaluation  of  their  capa- 
bilities. Mr.  Rogers  has  hopes  of  at>an- 
donment  of  ABM  and  MIRV.  or  so  it 
seems.  Mr.  Laird  plays  nuclear  roulette 
in  Pentagon  basements  and  think  tanks. 
His  efforts  to  sell  us  on  ABM  have  not 
been  convincing,  as  incontrovertible  sci- 
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entiflc  proof  piles  up  against  it,  eliciting 
further  political  opposition,  much  of  It 
from  the  Republican  Party. 

So  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  De- 
fense constructs  a  thermonuclear  straw- 
man — Soviet  first-strike  capability. 
Therefore,  we  must  tie  arms  talks  to  al- 
leged political  considerations  and  con- 
cessions in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  read  the  adminis- 
tration's mind  or  question  motives  of  our 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Yet  It  seems  obvi- 
ous that  with  arms  talks  stalled,  tempta- 
tion to  covertly  proceed  with  ABM  and 
MIRV  might  be  Irresistible.  Congress 
has  been  stampeded  before  Into  approv- 
ing full  funding  of  a  system  which  Is  ei- 
ther useless  or  a  futile  escalation  of  the 
arms  race. 

Effective  control  of  new  weapons  is  es- 
sential in  their  early  stages  or  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  them  in  check.  Further 
steps  down  the  arms  race  road  will  bring 
us  to  a  point  of  no  return.  If  we  place 
useless  super  weapons  development  be- 
fore peace  talks,  we  will  have  taken  the 
wrong  turn  down  a  path  of  no  return— it 
Is  a  bliftd  alley  of  annihilation. 
.  BrljUunanshlp    Is    outdated.    It    only 
frightens  America  and  calls  forth  nega- 
tive reactions.  Rousseau  stated  that  com- 
mon interest  matters  less  to  players  and 
actors    than    peculiar    advantages    for 
which  they  aim.  Our  game's  goals  must 
be  changed  in   favor  of  disarmament. 
Look  at  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished on  the  fringes  of  disarmament  by 
Democratic    administrations   willing   to 
work  toward  this  goal.  The  Ust  of  their 
achievements  is  impressive,  indeed. 

First,  total  disarmament  achieved  In 
Antarctica: 

Second,  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
been  banned  In  several  environments; 

Third,  risk  of  atmospheric  contamina- 
tion has  been  halted; 

Fourth,  outer  space  has  been  ruled  out 
for  nuclear  weapons; 

Fifth,  Latin  America  has  been  ruled 
out  for  nuclear  weapons: 

Sixth,  a  curb  has  been  placed  on  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  through 
the  nonprolif eration  treaty ; 

Seventh,  work  has  been  started  on  se- 
curing another  environment— the  sea- 
bed—from encroachment  by  weapons  of 
mass  destruction; 

Eighth,  we  have  offered  to  move  to- 
ward regional  arms  control  in  Europe- 
and 

Ninth,  to  insure  and  verify  integrity 
of  arms  control  agreements,  we  have 
developed  an  elaborate  and  effective 
system  of  detection,  inspection  and 
surveillance. 

It  is  vain  for  us  to  continue  to  rattle 
thermonuclear  sabres  at  one  another. 
Daily,  more  Americans  rise  against  past 
follies  and  future  menaces.  Our  political 
approach  must  be  as  mature  as  our  tech- 
nology. Perhaps  Communist  intransi- 
gence will  foil  our  best  attempts,  but  we 
must  try.  We  simply  must.  If  we  move 
irmnedlately  to  open  Geneva  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  I  am  certain  they  will 
meet  us  half  way.  Disarmament  now  be- 

:,»?>,!^,i^u?°  ^*^-  Another  alternative  is 
unthinkable.  I  know  Mr.  Nixon  is  a  sin- 


cere lover  of  peace  and  pray  fervently 
that  he  will  take  up  this  initiative. 
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NERVE  GAS  OVERSEAS:   PULLING 
DEATH'S  WHISKERS 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
damnlngly  obvious  that  there  has  been 
an  accident  on  the  island  of  Okinawa 
involving  a  deadly  nerve  gas  known  as 
VX.  Twenty-flve  American  military  per- 
sonnel have  been  hospitalized.  It  Is  also 
obvious  to  us  as  a  result  of  this  occur- 
rence that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  been 
stockpiling  such  substances  and  weapons 
on  Okinawa,  our  major  advanced  base 
in  that  area  of  the  world.  It  is  within 
our  realm  of  logic  to  conclude  that  other 
faculties  similar  to  Okinawa  In  impor- 
tance are  now  serving  as  storage  areas 
and  stockpile  facilities  for  this  and  sim- 
ilar deadly  substances. 

If  this  is  the  case.  Congress  has  no  In- 
formation regarding  it.  If  this  has  been 
done,  it  ranks  with  the  recently  revealed 
secret  treaty  with  Thailand  as  a  major 
violation  of  the  congressional  preroga- 
tives to  control  such  acts  and  commit- 
ments. In  their  wisdom,  the  people  who 
founded  this  Nation  made  provision  for  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  insuring 
that  one  branch  of  Government  would 
always  keep  close  watch  on  activities  of 
her  branches.  At  no  time  has  this  proc- 
ess been  more  essential  than  now.  Yet 
we  seem  to  be  receiving  masses  of  ever- 
more incontrovertible  evidence  that  con- 
gressional authority  over  such  activities 
and  commitments  is  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing. 

Again  and  again  revelations  surface 
of  acts  measurably  detrimental  to  major 
long-range  interests  of  our  Nation.  All 
such  acts  are  results  of  commitments 
made  illegally  and  in  violation  of  con- 
stitutionally defined  and  guaranteeed 
rights  of  Congress. 

Secret  agreements  with  Franco.  Com- 
mitment of  American  troops  to  maneu- 
vers in  tandem  with  Spanish  troops  in  a 
highly  questionable  exercise.  A  secret 
treaty  with  Thailand  making  significant 
American  military  and  political  guaran- 
tees without  advice  or  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Now  we  have  lighted  a  flaring 
bonfire  of  anti-American  indignation  in 
Japan,  fueling  arguments  of  America's 
bitterest  opponents  because  of  the  nerve 
gas  incident  on  Okinawa. 

Nerve  gas  is  an  offensive  weapon.  Why. 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  is  it  being 
stockpiled  on  a  fonvard  major  offensive 
base?  Surely  it  could  not  have  been 
scheduled  for  use  in  Vietnam.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  our  Nation  is  pledged 
to  a  policy  of  abstention  regarding  use  of 
such  agents,  following  policies  laid  down 
by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Is  the 
Pentagon  in  the  process  of  changing  its 
mind  in  regard  to  this  policy?  Does  Con- 
gress not  have  a  right  to  be  informed 
of  such  a  proposed  change?  Shall  we  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  whys  and 


wherefores  of  such  a  far-reaching,  con- 
templated move? 

We  now  have  the  dawning  realization 
of  significant  deployment  of  nerve  gas  to 
major  American  bases  without  consulta- 
tion or  informing  of  the  Congress.  The 
same  is  true  of  allies  intimately  involved 
In  such  moves  and  exposed  to  their 
automatically  attendant  consequences.  It 
Is  obvious  that  Japan  was  told  nothing 
about  such  a  deployment  or  presence 
Gas  involved  In  this  case  is  the  same 
agent  responsible  for  the  major  Utah 
sheep  kill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nerve  gas  can  have  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  defense  of 
bases  In  forward  areas.  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  they  are  there  for  possible  of- 
fensive purposes.  It  seems,  therefore 
that  a  departure  from  F.D.R.'s  theorem 
is  not  only  contemplated,  but  can  today 
be  called  a  fait  accompli.  The  Pentagon 
of  course,  says  nothing,  which  tells  us 
much. 

Logic  leads  us  to  still  other  questions 
Who  has  access  to  such  menacing  mate- 
rials? Are  others  being  trained  in  their 
use?  By  whom  and  where?  It  is  publicly 
claimed  that  small  quantities  of  nerve 
gas  are  being  shipped  by  us  to  West  Ger- 
many. Is  this  not  a  violation  of  the  1954 
West  European  Union  Protocol?  We  are 
also  told  that  high-ranking  officers  from 
Spain  and  Nationalist  China  have  toured 
our  CBW  facilities.  Why?  Especially 
Franco's  Spain.  Since  when  does  his 
military  establishment  rate  such  treat- 
ment and  access  to  such  highly  classified 
information? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  with  one 
of  the  most  horrifying  death-dealing 
products  of  man's  mind.  CBW  is  in  dan- 
ger of  getting  out  of  hand  completely. 
On  all  sides  we  have  suddenly  discov- 
ered what  is  being  done  with  such  weap- 
ons in  the  name  of  national  defense.  All 
these  acts  cumulatively  are  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  spirit  and  strict  rules  of  our 
Constitution.  Such  acts  are  positively 
forbidden  under  basic  documents  gov- 
erning our  Nation.  Are  we  going  to  allow 
a  military  ethic  to  attain  and  preserve 
a  momentum  all  its  own  which  now  car- 
ries so  far  as  to  result  in  these  revela- 
tions? 

If  any  military  establishment  is  al- 
lowed to  develop,  experiment,  and  de- 
ploy such  agents,  who  will  actually  pre- 
vent them  from  being  used?  If  we  have 
failed  to  prevent  deployment  at  forward 
major  combat  bases,  who  shall  dare  say 
we  have  actual  control  over  them  at  any 
time? 

Our  military  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves, in  the  sacred  name  of  patriot- 
ism, to  take  steps  which  remove  them 
from  strict  supervision  by  the  civilian 
branch  of  Government.  They  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. We  must  reach  out  a  strong  con- 
stitutional hand  immediately  and  rein 
these  well-meaning  gentlemen  in  before 
someone  makes  a  mistake  that  will  kill 
thousands  of  Americans  here  or  abroad, 
or  commits  some  unspeakable  atrocity 
overseas.  Or  even  worse,  before  we  blun- 
der into  a  major  confiict.  Minimally  our 
alliance  with  Japan  has  been  placed  in 
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further  jeopardy  because  of  this  latest 
incident.  Stupidity  and  possible  deliber- 
ate avoidance  of  civilian  control  today 
threatens  the  linchpin  of  our  Asian  al- 
liance. 

A  basic  constitutional  question  is  be- 
fore us,  fraught  with  geopolitical  and 
military  consequences. 


JOB  EVALUAIION  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1969 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  begin 
the  process  of  major  revisions  of  the  posi- 
tion classification  systems  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  January  of  this  year,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Position  Classification  issued 
its  "Report  on  Job  Evaluation  and  Rank- 
ing in  the  Federal  Government."  The 
result  of  a  year  of  comprehensive  study, 
the  report  outlined  a  series  of  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  both 
the  concepts  behind  and  the  administra- 
tion of  position  classification  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  report  is  the 
basis  of  the  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced today. 

Position  classification  is  one  of  the 
keystones  of  modern  personnel  manage- 
ment. Simply  stated,  the  concept  behind 
position  classification  is  that  it  is  the 
position,  or  the  job,  which  should  be 
classified  and  ranked  rather  than  the 
individual  holding  that  job.  Ideally,  the 
process  by  which  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  position  are  determined, 
and  the  position  is  thereby  assigned  a 
relative  value,  should  have  an  important 
role  in  such  diverse  functions  as  budg- 
eting, manpower  allocation,  determina- 
tion of  recruitment  and  training  needs, 
performance  evaluation,  and  many 
others.  Unfortunately,  during  the  course 
of  the  study,  we  found  that  often  the 
position  classification  programs  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  were 
being  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  pay- 
setting  device  and  litUe  else. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  fail- 
ure to  use  position  classification  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  As  pointed  out  in 
our  report,  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  administration  of  classification  sys- 
tems in  the  various  departments  and 
agencies.  Classifiers  should  be  better 
trained.  They  should  be  more  knowledge- 
able about  the  program  needs  of  their 
agencies  and  should  make  greater  efforts 
to  act  as  a  technical  adviser  to  line  man- 
agement rather  than  as  an  isolated  pro- 
fessional using  jargon  and  procedures 
imcomprehensible  to  all  but  the  person- 
nel management  fraternity.  Greater  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  insure  consist- 
ency in  classification  within  and  among 
agencies.  Attempts  need  to  be  made  to 
simplify  what  is  now  an  overwhelmingly 
complex  general  schedule  system  to  make 
classification  more  understandable  to 
managers  and  employees. 

These,  and  many  other  things,  need  to 
be  done.  However,  they  lie  within  the 


realm  of  administrative  reform  and 
hence  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to 
legislation.  We  in  Congress  must  do  all  we 
can.  however,  to  encourage  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  institute 
needed  administrative  reforms  and  to 
change  archaic  and  outdated  attitudes 
toward  classification  in  particular  and 
personnel  management  in  general. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  be  a  catalyst  in 
the  two  areas  which  I  feel  are  most  in 
need  of  reform. 

The  general  schedule  classification 
system,  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  all  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
be  classified  substantially  under  one 
method:  narrative  standards  and  guide- 
lines. As  a  result,  the  Commission  has 
developed  a  series  of  standards  which 
are  bewildering  in  their  complexity  and 
overwhelming  in  sheer  volume.  The  basic 
principles  underlying  the  use  of  these 
standards  have  remained  virtually  un- 
changed since  the  passage  of  the  first 
Classification  Act  in  1923. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  rigid  ad- 
herence to  one  method  is  understand- 
able. The  Commission  is  the  apex  of  a 
classification  system  which  covers  almost 
2  million  employees  and  thousands  of 
different  occupations.  It  would  be  natu- 
ral to  wish  that  one  approach  be  ade- 
quate for  all,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  reduce  the  intellectual  strain  incum- 
bent in  using  several  different  methods 
to  achieve  a  common  goal. 

As  modem  government  has  grown  in 
the  past  40  years,  as  it  has  become  more 
intimately  involved  with  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  scientific  structure  of  our 
country,  the  demands  on  position  classi- 
fication systems  have  grown  proportion- 
ately. Countless  occuE>atlons  which  did 
not  exist  40  years  ago  have  been  pressed 
into  the  general  schedule  classification 
system  which  was  originally  designed  for 
jobs  which  were  comparatively  easy  to 
categorize  in  1923.  And,  with  the  con- 
tent, natiu^.  and  relative  value  of  many 
occupations  changing  almost  daUy,  seri- 
ous doubt  has  arisen  as  to  whether  one 
method  alone  is  adequate  to  maintain 
the  fiexibility  necessary  to  keep  classi- 
fications current.  Conversely,  it  is  also 
questionable  whether  complex  narrative 
standards  are  really  necessary  for  a  large 
number  of  easily  categorized  positions, 
such  as  those  in  the  clerical  fields. 

The  sin  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion, then,  is  one  of  omission  rather  than 
commission.  What  it  has  done,  it  has 
generally  done  well.  But  the  Commission 
has  failed  to  experiment  with  and  adopt 
the  several  recognized  methods  of  job 
evaluation  and  ranking  to  determine 
which  best  suit  the  needs  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  and  occupa- 
tional groups. 

This  relatively  narrow  approach  is 
rather  like  creating  an  orchestra  with 
nothing  but  violins.  The  sound  might  be 
good;  the  musicians  could  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  However,  no  matter  how 
competent  the  violinists  might  be  in  imi- 
tating the  sounds  of  the  missing  instru- 


ments, they  could  not  achieve  strength 
and  versatility  of  a  full  orchestra.  Just 
as  the  incorporation  of  additional  in- 
strimients  can  enhance  the  total  sound 
of  an  orchestra,  so  the  use  of  various 
methods  of  job  evaluation  and  ranking 
can  be  orchestrated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  achieve  equal  treatment 
among  positions  throughout  the  execu- 
tive branch  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging much-needed  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministration. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  major  prob- 
lem area  pinpointed  by  our  report.  The 
Classification  Act  of  1949  contained  more 
than  20  exemptions  from  its  provisions. 
Since  that  time,  other  exemptions  have 
been  added.  Thus  we  now  have  large  and 
small  blocks  of  positions  which  are 
classified  under  unrelated  systems.  The 
Postal  Field  Service  uses  one  approach; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration  all 
have  their  own  programs:  and  the  For- 
eign Service  uses  yet  another  approach. 
Most  of  these  separate  systems  were  cre- 
ated because  the  general  schedule  sys- 
tem did  not  meet  their  needs:  and  most 
of  them  are  competently  administered. 
Yet,  to  quote  our  report: 

The  number  and  variety  of  classification 
and  ranking  systems  In  the  Federal  service 
create  confusion  and  result  In  differences  In 
the  methods  of  selection  and  appointment, 
promotion,  conditions  of  work,  and  pay  of 
employees  in  comi>arable  conditions. 

With  these  two  problems  in  mind,  we 
can  then  move  on  to  the  major  purposes 
of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced.  I 
feel  that  all  civilian,  white-collar  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  should  be 
placed  under  a  single  classification  plan 
under  the  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Civil  Ser\1ce  Commission. 
However,  the  integration  of  the  several 
separate  systems  under  a  single  "um- 
brella" would  serve  no  useful  purpose  if 
the  general  schedule  system  remains  un- 
changed. Thus,  I  also  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  should  utilize  as  many  job 
evaluation  and  ranking  methods  as  ap- 
propriate. The  primary  change,  and  it 
is  a  major  one,  would  be  that  under  the 
proposal  there  would  be  one  agency,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  responsible  for 
establishing  a  common  set  of  values  for 
the  classification  of  all  positions  and 
supervising  the  use  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  position  classification  within  and 
among  all  departments  and  agencies  to- 
ward the  end  of  consistent  treatment  of 
various  occupational  groups  throughout 
the  Government. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  titles. 
Title  I  outiines  some  of  the  major  find- 
ings of  the  "Report  on  Job  Evaluation 
and  Ranking  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Title  n  declares  that  the  executive 
branch  should  operate  under  a  coordi- 
nated job  evaluation  and  ranking  system 
for  all  civilian  positions,  utilizing  such 
methods  as  may  be  appropriate,  under 
the  general  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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Title  m  establishes  the  mechanism  by 
which  proposals  for  placing  the  above 
principles  into  effect  will  be  prepared 
and  presented  to  Congress  for  action.  A 
unit  is  to  be  established  within  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  shall  report 
directly  to  the  Commissioners.  This  of- 
fice will  be  responsible  for  preparing  a 
plan    for   the   establishment    of   a   co- 
ordinated system  of  job  evaluation  and 
ranking  for  all  civilian  positions.  The 
Commission    is    given    the    authority, 
which  it  does  not  now  have,  to  investi- 
gate all  systems.  The  title  directs  that 
the  Commission  submit  an  interim  re- 
port within  1   year  of  enactment,  and 
that  the  study  be  completed  and  legis- 
lative  proposals   be   submitted    to   the 
Congress  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  It  also  provides  for  pe- 
riodic consultation  with  the  House  and 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice  Com- 
mittees and  with  appropriate  employee 
organizations. 

This  bill  does  not  represent  the  final 
answer  to  the  many  problems  outlined 
in  the  report.  However,  it  does  repre- 
sent an  essential  first  step.  Our  sub- 
eommittee  plans  to  follow  carefully  the 
progress  of  the  Commission's  study  on  a 
day-by-day  basis.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  all  work  together  fruitfully  to  bring 
about  the  reforms  in  position  classifica- 
tion which  are  necessary  for  personnel 
management  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report.  It  would 
be  incorrect  to  say  that  we  are  at  the 
crisis  stage.  The  classification  systems,  as 
they  stand  now,  have  worked  moderately 
well,  and  valiant  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
departments  and  agencies  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  various  systems. 

However,  as  the  complexity  of  modern 
Government  increases,  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  systems  will  be  magnified 
until  a  crisis  does  exist.  The  time  to  begin 
to  change  is  now  while  we  still  have  the 
latitude  and  breatloing  space  to  carefully 
consider  reform. 

Changing  job  evaluation  or  ranking 
systems  is  a  delicate  and  time-consuming 
job.  It  raises  many  questions  and  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  employees  subject  to  the 
systems.  It  breaks  patterns  of  thought 
and  action  with  which  personnel  officials 
have  become  comfortable — perhaps  too 
comfortable — over  the  past  45  years.  Per- 
haps several  years  will  be  necessary  to 
fully  Implement  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  and  the  program 
outlined  in  my  bill.  However,  If  adopted, 
these  recommendations  should  result  in 
greater  equity  to  employees  throughout 
the  Federal  service,  assurance  of  more 
consistency  in  the  evaluation  and  rank- 
ing of  positions,  and  the  foundation  for 
a  system  which  will  be  more  readily 
adaptable  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
Government  in  the  years  to  come. 


July  22,  1969 


ROBERT   D.    BYRNES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  of  July  21,  1969,  bore  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Robert  D.  Byrnes. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bob 
Byrnes  was  the  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  and  in  that 
period  he  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  his  newspaper  and  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

There  was  no  newspaperman  in 
Washington  who  was  more  painstaking 
or  who  knew  his  jot?  and  the  sources  of 
news  better  than  did  Bob  Byrnes.  A 
political  editor  of  the  Courant,  Bob  came 
to  Washington  in  1943  and  from  that 
time  until  his  retirement  at  the  end  of 
1967  he  performed  the  difficult,  impor- 
tant, and  exacting  task  of  finding  and 
distilling  national  news  for  the  people 
of  Hartford  and  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut at  large. 

Bob's  forte  was  thoroughness  and 
Members  of  Congress  were  often  sur- 
prised to  find  how  quickly  he  learned  of 
a  news  story  or  how  closely  he  followed 
their  activities  on  the  floor  or  in  com- 
mittee. Members  sometimes  felt  that  his 
coverage  was  too  close  as  when  he  re- 
ported their  positions  on  unrecorded 
teller  votes,  but  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut never  had  to  complain  about  lack  of 
information  from  Bob. 

So  long  as  he  was  at  his  job,  the  State 
could  rest  secure  that  virtue  would  be 
rewarded,  scullduggery  revealed,  and 
fairness  prevail  on  the  Washington  news 
front  for  newspaper  readers  of  the  Nut- 
meg State. 

At  Bobs  resignation  a  reception  was 
held  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol 
and  his  many  Capitol  Hill  friends  joined 
in  presenting  him  with  a  silver  cigarette 
box  as  a  token  of  their  affection  and  es- 
teem. I  was  honored  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  that  box  to  Bob 
on  behalf  of  all  his  friends  and  I  am 
honored  today  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
Robert  D.  Byrnes,  a  dedicated  and  able 
commentator  on  the  Washington  scene. 
We  regret  his  death  but  we  are  grate- 
ful for  his  contribution  to  Cormecticut 
journalism  and  to  American  public  life. 


He  rejects  the  naive  assumptions  of  past 
policy  that,  by  throwing  away  economic 
concessions,  we  will  win  political  gains. 
He  deals  with  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  an  American  head  of  state 
should  deal  with  them — recognizing  that 
they  have  interests  and  we  have  interests 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  give  up  some- 
thing for  nothing.  If  they  seek  trade  ad- 
vantages in  the  United  States,  we  will 
hold  those  out,  but  there  are  political  and 
diplomatic  dindends  which  we  seek  in 
Eastern  Europe — and  we  welcome  a  horse 
trade.  There  will  be  no  something-for- 
nothing  deals  with  the  Communist  world 
with  President  Nixon  in  the  White  House. 
The  President  has  been  criticized  for 
not  clearing  his   visit   with   the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  American 
Presidents,  certainly  it  is  not  the  practice 
of  this  one,  to  clear  our  diplomatic  moves 
in    advance   with   Moscow.    They    have 
never  cleared  theirs  with  us.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  to  take  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
at  his  word,  the  visit  to  Bucharest  is  not 
seen  by  them  as  a  provocative  act. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  President  Nixon  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive who  initiates  moves  in  foreign  policy 
rather  than  simply  reacting  to  them.  It 
is  good  to  have  a  dynamic  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  States  rather  than  a  static 
one.  The  President  takes  with  him  on  this 
first  visit  into  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Communist  world  by  an  American  Presi- 
dent our  hopes  that  he  can  bring  back 
some  sign  of  a  more  just  and  enduring 
peace.  He  should  be  commended  by  the 
American  people  for  making  this  historic 
effort. 


ONE  SMALL  STEP  FOR  MAN 


AN  ACT  OF  REALISM 


(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  courage  and  boldness  In 
scheduling  a  visit  to  the  Communist 
State  of  Rimianla. 

What  the  President  has  done  is  simply 
to  place  the  Eastern  Communist  world 
on  notice  that  the  United  States  will 
move  toward  friendship,  step  for  step, 
with  those  who  wish  to  move  toward 
friendship  with  us.  It  places  the  Western 
world  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  cracks  In  the  Com- 
munist monolith  and  we  intend  to  pursue 
these  developments  in  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the 
interests  of  peace. 

The  President  is  and  has  always  been 
a  realist  toward  the  Communist  world. 


I  Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  in 
history  have  been  so  privileged  as  we  to 
be  eyewitnesses  at  the  birth  of  a  new  era. 
The  magnificent  and  incredible  voyage 
of  Apollo  XI  has  brought  to  all  man- 
kind a  keen  sense  of  participation  in  our 
greatest  moment  in  historj'.  Now,  thi.s 
journey  nears  an  end.  as  the  skillful 
hands  of  our  three  valiant  astronauts 
guide  their  spacecraft  safely  home. 

To  these  men,  Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin- 
Buzz — Aldrin,  and  Michael  Collins,  our 
humble  congratulations  for  a  superb  job 
well  done.  If,  indeed,  our  destiny  lies 
among  the  stars— then  you  have  placed 
us  on  the  threshold  and  turned  a  brilliant 
guiding  light  upon  the  path.  Experts 
claim  that  the  footprints  you  have  placed 
upon  the  lunar  dust  will  last  a  half  mil- 
lion years.  But  I  say  that  these  shall  fade 
forever  before  the  memory  of  your  mag- 
nificent achievement  shall  be  forgotten 
by  mankind. 

To  the  thousands  of  hard-working  men 
and  women  of  NASA  and  the  aerospace 
industry,  whose  dedication  and  ability 
made  this  limar  landing  and  ascent  a 
flawless  performance,  goes  the  grateful 
thanks  of  all  our  people. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  with 
you  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
dviring  this  most  critical  phase  of  the 
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lunar  landing,  and  to  share  with  you  the 
tense  moments  when  the  whole  world 
watched  and  bstened  in  awe.  You  are  the 
unsung  heroes — the  very  backbone  of 
our  efforts  to  send  men  among  the  stars, 
and  safely  bring  them  home.  No  words 
of  mine  can  add  to  the  luster  of  your 
accomplishments,  nor  increase  the  great 
and  justifiable  pride  you  can  take  in 
the  job  you  have  done.  But  on  behalf  of 
your  friends  and  neighbors  in  our  22d 
District,  and  indeed  for  all  your  fellow 
citizens,  I  express  our  grateful  and  heart- 
felt thanks  for  your  magnificent  achieve- 
ments. You  built  and  placed  the  boots 
upon  the  feet  of  the  first  man  to  step 
upon  the  Moon— you  made  the  "giant 
leap  for  all  mankind"  possible. 

Few  moments  during  the  long  and  tor- 
tuous \1gil  we  kept,  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
more  heartwarming  than  those  in  which 
the  television  newsmen  interviewed  the 
loved  ones  these  great  astronauts  left 
behind.  To  Mrs.  Janet  Armstrong.  Mrs. 
Patricia  Collins,  Mrs.  Joan  Aldrin,  their 
youngsters  and  parents,  goes  a  special 
thanks  for  the  patience  and  understand- 
ing they  showed  to  a  world  eager  for  de- 
tails on  this  incredible  journey  and  the 
men  who  were  making  it.  The  wonderful 
confidence  they  expressed  was  reassur- 
ing to  us  all,  and  they  know,  I  am  sure, 
that  millions  of  us  around  the  world 
joined  with  them  in  prayer  for  the  safety 
of  these  three  valiant  men. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  a  special  word  of  thanks  goes  to 
every  American,  whose  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  made  this  program  and  this  jour- 
ney possible.  Each  of  us  bought  a  portion 
of  Apollo  XI,  of  Columbia  and  Eagle,  and 
the  hardware  which  safety  required  be 
left  upon  the  lunar  surface.  While  his- 
tory will  not  record  our  part  in  this  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  each  of  us  can 
take  pride  in  knowing  that  without  our 
support,  both  moral  and  financial,  this 
journey  would  never  have  been  made. 
Each  of  us  can  take  pride  in  knowing 
that  we  made  possible  mankind's  finest 
hour.  I  watched  with  keen  interest  many 
of  the  interviews  of  the  "man  in  the 
street"  and  his  resiction  to  this  great  ad- 
venture. As  one  who  has  long  supported 
our  fullest  participation  and  funding  of 
this  great  space  program,  it  was  heart- 
warming to  see  that  our  citizens  by  far 
expressed  full  support  for  our  efforts  and 
indeed,  urged  that  we  continue  our  great 
efforts  in  space. 

Millions  of  words  shall  be  written 
through  the  years  on  this  epic  adventure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  none  shall  be  so  im- 
portant as  those  written  by  this  Congress 
in  the  coming  weeks.  For  upon  our  shoul- 
ders rests  the  heavy  responsibility  of  be- 
ing the  architects  of  man's  future  in 
space,  in  guiding  the  programs  in  our 
quest  for  knowledge,  and  providing  the 
funds  to  make  them  possible.  We  have 
gathered  under  NASA  a  brilliant  and 
highly  competent  team  that  has  put  us 
first  in  space  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
future.  We  now  stand  in  danger  of  suc- 
cumbing to  the  siren  call  of  false  econ- 
omy, of  being  niggardly  in  our  support 
and  permitting  the  erosion  and  disin- 
tegration of  this  program  and  the  dis- 
persal of  the  men  and  women  who  made 
It  possible.  To  permit  this  to  happen  is  to 


break  faith  with  the  men  of  Apollo  XI 
and  unborn  generations  for  whom  we 
have  opened  wide  the  door  to  knowledge 
of  man's  universe.  We  have  both  the  re- 
sources and  the  ability  to  attack  and  re- 
solve our  problems  here  at  home  and  our 
commitments  abroad,  and  still  move  for- 
ward swiftly  in  this  vital  program  to  roll 
back  the  frontiers  of  space.  No  higher 
priority  can  be  given  to  any  program 
than  one  which  furthers  mankind's  un- 
dying quest  for  knowledge.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
and  join  with  me  in  full  support  of  this 
vital  program  and  in  seeing  that  it  moves 
forward  swiftly. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  22d  District  of  Texas- 
home  of  NASA's  great  Maimed  Space- 
craft Center— I  extend  our  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  our 
three  great  friends  and  neighbors:  As- 
tronauts Neil  Armstrong,  Buzz  Aldrin, 
and  Mike  Collins.  Your  incredible  Jour- 
ney has  inspired  all  mankind  and  will 
live  forever  in  the  pages  of  history-.  You 
have  given  us  our  finest  hour,  and  the 
great  pride  we  have  at  being  a  witness 
to  such  a  magnificent  event  shall  live 
with  us  forever. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morse  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Kleppe  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  July  24  through 
July  28,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive {jTogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Eilbkrg)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lowenstein,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  24. 


Mr.  Cohelan,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  immediately  following  the 
remarks  heretofore  made. 

Mr.  Holitield  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Foreman  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material  during  his  remarks  of  today  on 
H.R.  12781,  while  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

^The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MosHER. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Eilberg  »  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  insUnces. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  HtJNGATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  July  18.  1969,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H-R.  7215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strllc- 
Ing  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  VS.  Diplomatic  Courier 
Service. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.), 
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the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

981.  A  oommunlcatloQ  from  th«  President 
of  the  United  States,  OHnsmlttlng  amend- 
ments t»  the  requests  for  approprlatilons 
tFanjBmltted  In  the  budget  Tor  aac&l  year 
1970  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-140) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
rural  housing  authorizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  efTectlveness  and  administration  of 
the  community  action  program  In  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

984.  ■  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  prospectuses 
proposing  acquisition  of  space  under  a  lease 
arrangement  at  various  locsatlons,  purusant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-550;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BU.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs:  Report  on  "New  Direction  for  the 
1970's:  Toward  a  Strategy-  of  Inter-Amertcan 
Development"  (Rept.  No.  91-385) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
H.R.  12993.  A    bill    to   authorize    the    U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to   elementary   and   secondary   schools   and 
other  educational  institutions  for  the  con- 
duct of  special  educational  programs  and  ac- 
tivities concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and  for 
other  related   educational  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.    BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  12994.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  outside 
Income  without  losing  any  of  such  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12995.  A   bill   to  require  a  radiotele- 
phone  on  certain   vessels   while   navigating 
upon  specified  waters  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  12996.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1677  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  flight 
training,  and  to  amend  section  1682  of  such 
title  to  increase  the  rates  of  educational 
assistance  allowance  paid  to  veterans  under 
such  sections;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affaln. 


HJR.  12997.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  1683  (d) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  a«  to  mod- 
ify the  requirements  for  the  farm  cooperative 
program  under  such  section;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
HJl.  12998.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
and  persons  engaged  in  small  business  by 
aUowing  a  deduction,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  for  additional  Investment  in  de- 
preciable assets,  inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  12999.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totaUy  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coe- 
BXTT,  Mr.  Olssn,  Mr.  Danhxs  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Charlis  H. 
Wn.soN,  Mr.  Waldds,  Mr.  WnxiAM  D. 
Foao,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr 

TUBNAN,     Mr.     PtTBCZLL,      Mr.     CtTN- 

NiNOHAM,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Meskul,  Mr. 
LtTKENs,  and  Mr.  Hooan)  : 

HJl.  13000.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Federal 
employee  pay  comparability  system,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commission 
aiul  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 

H.R.  13001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
13,  1962   (76  Stat.  96),  with  respect  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

as..  13002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant  In  Israel,  and  for  other  pin-poses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HJR.  13003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Division  of  American  Youth  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare,  and  to  prescribe  its  functions,  which 
shall  Include  providing  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  youth  centers  throughout 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

HJi.  13004.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  fair  and 
random  system  of  selecting  persons  for  in- 
duction into  military  service,  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  application  of  selective  service 
policies,  and  for  other  piu-poees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 

H.R.  13005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  13006.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional education  and  training  assistance  to 
veterans  and  to  provide  for  a  predlscharge 
education  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  13007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wn^ 

LIAM    D.    POSD,    Mr.   PURCELL,    Mp.    Tl- 

XRNAN,   Mr.  Waldie,   Mr.   Cunning- 
ham, Mr.  McCluee,  and  Mr.  M«- 

KILL) : 

H.R.  13008.  A  bill  to  improve  position  clas- 
siflcaUon  systems  within  the  executive 
branch,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  HORTON: 
B.S..    13009.   A   blU  to  amend   the   act  of 
September  5,  1962  (78  Stat.  435),  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Frederick  Doug- 
lass home  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  in 
the  National  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
B.S..  13010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  memory  of 
Ernie  Pyle;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  hlmseU,  Mrs.  Mink, 

Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Kastknmxikb,    Mr! 

FoLET,  and  Mr.  O'Hara)  : 

H.R.  13011.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 

Land    and    Water    Conservation    Ftxnd    Act 

of  1966  (78  Stat.  897) ,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By   Mrs.    AHNK    (for   betBeU,   Mr.   St 
Geemain,  Mr.  Adams,   Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California,    Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Biagci! 
Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Blanton,    Mr. 
Blatnik,   Mr.   Boland,   Mr.   Brasco, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burke 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Burton    of 
California,   Mr.   Btene  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr.    Clark, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Daddario! 
Mr.    Daniels    of    New    Jersey.    Mr! 
Dices,  and  Mr.  Donohue)  : 
HJi.  13012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  basic  personal  Income  tax  exemption 
allowed   a   taxpayer;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mr.  Fal- 
lon, Mr.  Farbottin,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Galhtanakis,     Mr.     Garmatz,     Mr. 
Gettts,   Mr.   GiAiMO,   Mr.   Gibbons, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Grat,  Mr.  Han- 
let,    Mr.    Hanna,    Mrs.    Hansen    of 
Washington,     Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr. 
Hechler     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  HoLiraxD, 
Mr.  HUNOATE,  and  Mr.  Jacobs)  : 
US..  13013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  basic  personal  income  tax  exempUon 
allowed   a   taxpayer;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.   iHNK    (for   herself,   Mr.   St 

Germain,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 

Mr.    Karth,    Mr.    Klucztnski,    Mr. 

Koch,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 

Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowenstein, 

Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    McPa-j,,    Mr. 

Macdonald    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 

Madden,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Miller  of 

California,      Mr.      Mollohan,      Mr. 

Moorhead,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Murphy 

of  New  York.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  Nrx,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  O'Hara.  and 

Mr.  Olsen)  : 

H.R.  13014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  double  the  amount 

of  the  basic  personal  income  tax  exemption 

aUowed   a   taxpayer;    to   the    Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ST   GERMAIN    (for   himself, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.   O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Philbin,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Price  of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 
Mr.    RooNET    of   PennBylvanla,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.    St. 
Onge,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr.    Shipley. 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stuckey, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
TiERNAN,     Mr.     TUNNEY,     and     Mr. 
Udall)  : 
H.R.  13016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  basic  personal  Income  tax  exempUon 
allowed   a   taxpayer;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  St  Oxr- 

main,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Whttx,  Mr. 

Chaelkb  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  WoLnr,  Mr. 

£:azxn,  and  Mr.  Oatdob)  : 

HJl.  13016.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  double  the  amount 

of  the  basic  personal  Income  tax  exemption 

allowed   a   taxpayer;    to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
HJi.  13017.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  closing 
of  UJ3.  ports  to  the  fishing  vessels  of  any 
foreign  nation  which  closes  its  ports  to  UJ3. 
fishing  vessels:    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJi.  13018.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  13019.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Air 
Traffic  Control;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13020.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  authorize  a 
study  of  essential  railroad  passenger  service 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  13021.  A  bill  to  amend  section  801  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  make 
the  selection  of  air  carriers  in  International 
route  matters,  subject  to  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent, within  90  days  after  such  selection;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  13022.  A  bill  to  prohibit  members  of 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission from  negotiating  for  their  own  em- 
ployment with  persons  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  agencies  of  which  they  are  members, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  13023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  13024.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  acquire  lands  and  to 
design  a  radio-radar  astronomical  telescope 
for  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observ- 
atory for  the  purpose  of  furthering  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Brademas,  Mrs.   Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dellen- 
back.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  St.  Onge,  Mr.  Tun- 
NEY.  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  13025.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  a 
fair  and  random  system  of  selecting  persons 
for  Induction  Into  mlUtary  service,  to  provide 
for  the  uniform  application  of  selective  serv- 
ice iwlicies.  to  raise  the  Incidence  of  volun- 
teers in  military  service,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  13026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng    Act    to    exempt    certain    regulated 
lenders;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 

US..  13037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legi»laUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congreaa  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  in- 
creases in  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  WEICKER: 

H.R.  13028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  substantial 
residential  redevelopment  in  the  case  of  any 
urban  renewal  project  which  involves  the 
demolition  or  removal  of  residential  struc- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  13029.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  CivU 
Air  Patrol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJl.  13030.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  CtMnmittee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 

H.R.  13031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  attack  on  the 
narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.    

H.R.  13032.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVTH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  simplify,  in  the 
case  of  small  hospitals  and  small  nursing 
homes,  the  procedure  for  reimbursement  of 
coets  Incurred  by  providers  of  services  under 
the  medicare  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HJl.  13033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
amination of  U.S.  Government  public  in- 
formation activities  in  foreign  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  F\)relgn  Affairs. 

H.R.  13034.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the   Is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  13035.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Appala- 
chian   Regional    Development    Act    of    1965 
to  extend  its  coverage  to  certain  additional 
counties;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING : 

H.R.  13036.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

HJR.  13037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved September  18,  1964,  authorizing  the 
addition  of  lands  to  Morristown  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  13038.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  13039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965,  relating  to  the  students 
Insured  loan  program,  in  order  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest aUowed  for  the  purposes  of  such  part, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  13040.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  park  sys- 
tem wlchln  the  Atlantic  urban  region,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

HJl.  13041.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 


tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  In  the 
State  of  lUlnois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WAOGONNER: 

H.R.  13042.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Elnvlronmen- 
tal  QuaUty,  and  for  other  purp)06es;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

H.R.  13043.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  fees  for  entrance  to,  and  use  of, 
certain  Federal  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan : 

H.J.  Res.  828.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.J.  Res.  829.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  21st  day  of  July  in  each  year  as  "Lunar 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.J.  Res.  830.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 

H.J.  Res.  831.    Joint   resolution    expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  in- 
tent of  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  303.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  488.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  docximent  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclEimations  and  pertinent  ma- 
terial; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.  Res.  489.  Resolution  expressing  the  com- 
mendation and  gratitude  of  the  House  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram on  the  occasion  of  the  ApoUo  11  mis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  13044.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
LaBarca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  13045.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Oatlloc  Duran;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  13046.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
John  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petitions 
and  E)apers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

183.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Clarence 
Martion,  Sr.,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

184.  Also,  petition  of  Wayne  L.  Smith, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

185.  Also,  petition  of  Geraldlne  M.  Vlckers, 
Lawndale,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  22,  1969 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  COMPUTER  COM- 
PONENT OF  PROPOSED  SAFE- 
GUARD ABM  SYSTEM 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OP   ARKANSAS 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Glenn  K.  Manacher,  of  the  Institute  for 
Computer  Research,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  furnished  a  report  of  his  views 
on  the  proposed  Safeguard  ABM  system, 
emphasizing  the  dlfflcultles  of  the  com- 
puter component. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Dr.  Glenn  K.  Manacher, 
roR  THE  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
I  am  honored  to  furnish  a  report  of  my 
views  x>T  the  new  version  of  the  ABM  system 
being   pToposed    by    the    Administration.    I 
have   had   direct  experience   with   the  ABM 
project.    I    have    also    had    experience    with 
computer  languages  and  systems,  especially 
their  design   and  Implementation.  This  ex- 
perience is  relevant  since  ABM  will  be  heavily 
dependent  on  a  computer  for  decision-mak- 
ing, discrimination,  guidance  and  control. 

None  of  the  opinions  In  this  report  In  any 
way  reflect  the  views  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  or  any  part  of  It. 

My  period  of  employment  on  the  ABM 
project  terminated  In  1965.  However,  I  have 
since  that  time  and  am  today  engaged  In 
computer  research  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  I  remain  In  contact  with  non-classl- 
fled  Information  bearing  on  the  computer 
systems  used  in  the  ABM  system,  via  public 
and  private  sources. 

The  concept  I  represent  today  Is  that  there 
is  a  practical  limit,  at  least  at  present,  to 
the  sophistication  and  mass  of  detail  that 
may  be  built  into  such  complex  systems  as 
the  ABM  without  compromising  reliability. 

1  will  present  my  main  points,  reserving 
more  detailed  discussion  for  the  appendix. 
The  points  raised  are  in  no  particular  order. 

1.  The  decislon-malclng  capability  of  the 
computer  lies  almost  entirely  In  the  "soft- 
ware" or  in  another  word,  the  programming. 
Senators,  let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  the 
term  "programming."  Suppose  I  wanted  to 
find  out  how  many  times  the  word  "military" 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  would  have  to  write  a  program  to  tell 
the  machine  how  to  organize  its  elementary 
capabilities  to  find  the  word.  This,  many  more 
times  complex,  is  what  a  program  means  in 
terms  of  the  highlv  sophisticated  operation  of 
the  ABM. 

2  The  ABM  effort  may  be  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  coherent  pro- 
gramming efforts  ever  organized.  The  prob- 
lems of  management,  coordination,  and  qual- 
ity control  on  software  effort  of  this  size  are 
known  to  be  very  difficult,  and  schedule  fail- 
ures are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

3.  All  other  large  software  systems  have 
presented  tremendous  problems  in  the  areas 
of  maintenance,  integrity  and  updating  that 
could  not  in  my  Judgment  be  tolerated  by 
ABM.  One  exceedingly  well-known  system,  for 
Instance,  has  an  "update  manual"  that  comes 
out  about  bi-monthly.  A  recent  issue  is  being 
included  as  an  exhibit.  It  details  several 
hundred  unresolved  errors  covering  Just  this 
period    The  system  in  question  has  been  In 


existence  for  about  four  years,  and  a  large 
staff  is  kept  busy  trying  to  keep  it  up-to-date 
and  to  remove  bugs  as  they  are  discovered. 

4.  No  other  system  of  comparable  size  has 
been  presented  with  the  problems  of  precise 
control  and  synchronization  in  so-called 
"real-time"  that  the  ABM  program  must  face. 
This  means  that  the  computer  cannot  slip 
behind  the  Jobs  It  must  control;  It  must 
keep  pace  with  all  of  them  simultaneously. 

5.  The  problems  of  designing  a  testing 
scheme  that  will  mimic  a  real  attack  are 
acute  and  will  recur  as  long  as  the  adversary 
can  siguiflcantly  change  the  character  of  the 
attack.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  only 
testing  of  the  system  that  will  be  done  will 
be  with  tapes  that  contain  data  simulating 
an  attack.  These  tapes  represent  the  best  ap- 
proximation of  an  attack  we  can  devise. 
There  may,  however,  be  subtle  differences  be- 
tween the  simulation  and  the  real  attack 
that  are  not  detected.  F>roponents  of  the  sys- 
tem who  are  familiar  with  It  fwlnt  out  that 
there  are  limits  to  how  unexpected  or  uncon- 
ventional an  attack  can  plausibly  be  made. 
Neverthless,  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  within  the  field  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  a  series  of  simulations,  however  clev- 
erly devised,  can  shed  light  on  the  expected 
performance  of  the  system  under  a  real  at- 
tack. 

6.  The  complexity  of  the  programming  ef- 
fort will  presumably  be  simplified  by  the  in- 
clusion of  human  beings  who  make  early  de- 
cisions where  Judgement  rather  than  data 
processing  is  required.  One  can  imagine  that 
these  people  "load"  a  program  appropriate  to 
the  attack  into  the  machine.  However,  the 
sheer  size  of  the  programming  effort,  as  op- 
posed to  its  complexity,  may  be  increased 
thereby. 

7.  Large  programming  efforts  are  especially 
prone  to  errors  which  cause  them  to  fail  en- 
tirely. Programs  which  attempt  to  extract 
maximum  performance  from  a  machine  are 
particularly  prone  to  this  trouble. 

8.  If  other  large  efforts  are  a  guide,  the 
software  development  of  this  project  is  at  a 
state  which  does  not  make  reliable  estimates 
of  its  performanco  possible  at  present.  It  may 
be  estimated  from  Inferences  drawn  from 
Sec.  Laird's  testimony  that  a  thorough  shake- 
down of  the  software  is  about  three  years 
away, 

9.  There  is  no  science  of  software  devel- 
opment to  help  make  Judgements  such  as 
these  firmer;  each  case  rests  on  Its  merits. 
There  are.  I  believe,  general  guidelines  to 
past  experience  relating  program  size  to  de- 
velopment difficulty,  and  these  can  be  sum- 
marized in  a  table,  which  appears  as  table  1 
in  the  appendix. 

10.  If  we  accept  the  soundness  of  the  DOD 
estimates,  particularly  the  95%  kill  rate  of 
Mlnuteman  under  an  all-out  S-9 — MIRV  at- 
tack, the  ABM  system,  assuming  it  works  and 
can  be  shaken  down  on  schedule,  appears 
to  be  the  soundest  short-to-medlum  term 
technical  solution  to  the  preservation  of  an 
Invulnerable  second-strike  deterrent. 

U.  Prom  a  technical  point  of  view.  I  be- 
lieve that  Safeguard  represents  a  sound  re- 
deployment of  the  components  originally 
designed  for  NIKE-X. 

I  now  wish  to  offer  some  Judgements  about 
the  matters  discussed  above. 

1.  As  I  understand  it,  the  mainspring  of 
the  pro-ABM  argument  is  the  "classical"  one 
of  preserving  an  invulnerable  second-strike 
force  while  avoiding  dependence  on  hair- 
trigger  responses,  and  I  personally  believe 
that  it  cannot  be  faulted  on  this  ground. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  posture,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  been  succinctly  stated  by  Prof. 
Albert  Wohlstetter  at  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is  to  In- 


sure that  at  no  level  of  acceleration  of  "con- 
ventional" hostilities  can  either  side  calcu- 
late it  to  his  Interest  to  start  a  nuclear  war, 

3.  The  argument  Is  thus  made  persuasively 
that  ABM  might  play  a  crucial  role  in  main- 
taining deterrence.  It  is  my  Judgement  that 
ABM  might  also  play  a  role  in  destabilizing 
deterrence,  precisely  because  of  the  technical 
factors  I  have  outlined.  For  Instance,  sup- 
pose that  both  sides  wish  to  hedge  on  the 
possibility  of  the  failure  of  deterrence.  Say 
they  choose  to  develop  preemptive  weapons 
at  a  level  of  deployment  somewhat  below 
destabilizing.  If  these  calculations  are  based 
on  an  a:.sumed  high  level  of  ABM  that  un- 
expectedly falls  to  materialize,  one  or  both 
sides  may  fl.nd  themselves  propelled  willy- 
nilly  into  preemptive  capability. 

4,  Many  of  my  colleagues  believe  that  the 
discovery  in  the  system  of  a  minor  bug  or 
even  a  fairly  large  number  of  such  bugs 
would  not  be  destabilizing  since  the  adver- 
sary would  not  know  what  they  were,  or  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This,  in  my 
Judgement,  brings  up  grave  Issues:  How 
much  of  this  nature  could  an  adversary  find 
out  by  espionage?  Could  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  bugs,  even 
without  knowledge  of  their  exact  nature, 
goad  an  unwise  adversary  into  the  assump- 
tion that  he  enjoyed  however  temporarily  a 
preemptive  advantage? 

5,  Prom  many  unclassified  sources  has 
come  the  unanimous  judgement  that  the 
Russians  do  not  have  anything  comparable 
to  the  NIKE-X  computer.  Since  this  Is  the 
heart  of  the  system's  decision-making  capa- 
bility, it  follows  that  they  could  not  at  pres- 
ent proceed  with  their  own  "Safeguard" 
system.  The  American  MIRV  deplo>'ment  may 
be  regarded  by  Russia  therefore  as  more  de- 
stabilizing to  deterrence  than  the  Russian 
MIRV  deployment  appears  to  us. 

6.  My  central  conclusion  follows.  The 
ABM  software  system  is  complex.  Incomplete. 
Immature,  and  risky.  Its  technology  has  no 
precedent  in  many  Important  respects.  Its 
delivery  date  is  subject  to  sharp  slippage. 
These  problems  will  be  ameliorated  by  virtue 
of  the  excellence  and  conscientiousness  of 
the  people  working  on  it.  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  simplify  it  and  subject  it  to  the 
broadest  range  of  simulated  tests  human 
imagination  can  devise.  The  risks  will  there- 
by be  reduced.  But  there  is  no  one  today  who 
can  tell  this  Committee  whether  the  risks 
will  be  reduced  to  an  acceptable  point  on  a 
realistic  timetable. 

This  element  of  risk  must  be  taken  Into 
account,  especially  in  the  context  of  a  build- 
up of  preemptive  weapons  that  is  usually  as- 
sumed will  occur  concurrently.  If  the  risk  of 
failure  or  setback  of  MIRV  systems  is  sharp- 
ly less  than  risk  for  the  Safeguard  system, 
the  concurrent  development  of  both  may 
lead  straight  into  preemptive  capability  for 
one  side  or  both,  a  situation  viewed  by  many 
as  irreversible.  My  colleagues'  view  of  this 
disturbing  possibility  leads  some  of  them  to 
wonder  whether  negotiations,  however  un- 
productive they  have  been  in  the  past,  might 
not  produce  results  of  a  lesser  degree  of  risk 

I  believe  this  issue  of  risk  is  being  avoided 
and  I  am  very  uneasy  about  It,  The  question. 
"What  Is  the  risk  of  deploying  Safeguard?" 
is  meaningless  unless  one  states  candidly 
one's  assumptions  about  all  competing  weap- 
ons systems:  their  deployment  and  the  con- 
straints on  their  deployment, 

I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  The  weighing  of 
risks  is  very  delicate.  Alternative  proposals 
or  proposals  for  combinations  Involving  ABM 
with  partial  inspection,  etc,,  obviously  also 
involve  risk.  But  it  is  not  clear  at  present 
which  course  offers  least  risk,  and  I  think 
that  a  thorough  analysis  will  result  in  an 
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unusually  large  table  of  alternatives  and 
combinations,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend the  deployment  of  Safeguard  if  it 
were  clear  that  this  were  part  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  course  of  least  risk.  What  worries  me 
is  not  that  ABM  will  or  will  not  be  deployed, 
but  that  the  choice  will  blunt  the  search  for 
policies  of  least  risk, 

I  wish  to  add  two  more  remarks, 

1,  Despite  its  problems,  my  own  observa- 
tion and  that  of  my  colleagues  is  that  we 
should  press  on  with  software  development 
and  research,  and  that  this  effort  should  not 
be  affected  by  any  decision  with  regard  to 
deployment  of  the  system  or  part  of  it. 

2,  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
scientists  in  the  ABM  project  that  if  an  over- 
seeing commission  of  the  type  proposed  by 
Dr,  Killian  were  to  probe  every  facet  of  the 
operation,  every  component — including  those 
that  seem  esoteric — could  be  translated  into 
simple  English  suitable  for  public  under- 
standing. There  is  a  great  deal  of  feeUng 
that  much  of  what  is  known  and  solidly 
understood,  both  of  a  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied nature,  is  not  at  present  being  properly 
translated  intD  public  terms  and  that  indeed 
there  is  much  distortion  Moreover,  there  is 
no  easy  way  for  individuals  Inside  the  proj- 
ect to  correct  the  distortion  when  it  occurs. 
There  is  also  some  feeling  that  such  a  com- 
mission might  help  to  create  a  freer  fiow  of 
information  within  the  project. 

The  following  details  may  be  of  Interest, 

I  believe  that  there  Is  almost  universal 
concurrence  among  softwork  (l,e,,  program- 
ming) people  that  the  ease  with  which  a 
program  can  be  written,  maintained,  and 
"debugged"  is  a  fimctlon  of  several  variables, 
and  that  the  size  of  the  program  is  a  crude 
but  good  measure.  The  above  terms  may  need 
explanation.  A  program  as  written  generally 
contains  "bugs".  These  are  program  errors. 
There  are  trivial  ones  which  involve,  let  us 
say,  a  key  punch  error.  But  there  are  non- 
trlvlal  ones  which  arise  not  so  much  from 
the  encoding  of  the  problem  is  from  subtle 
and  rarely-exercised  discrepancies  between 
the  assumptions  and  structures  present  or 
latent  in  the  program,  and  the  formal  state- 
ment of  the  problem.  In  general,  attempts  to 
make  programs  as  efficient  as  possible 
sharply  Increase  the  incidence  and  subtlety 
of  bugs. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  as  the  uses  and  expec- 
tations of  a  program  change,  and  bugs  are 
uncovered,  the  program  must  be  subtly  and 
carefully  modified  almost  as  though  it  were 
a  living  thing.  In  general,  the  larger  a  pro- 
gram the  more  difficult  the  problem  of  main- 
tenance and  the  higher  its  proportionate 
cost.  For  the  largest  programs,  the  figure  of 
50  s^  is  often  heard  as  a  ratio  of  maintenance 
to  total  program  cost. 

The  size  of  programs  is  generally  measured 
in  words  or  lines  of  code.  I  believe  that  the 
following  expresses  the  current  state-of-the- 
art  in  this  area: 

Program  size:  100;  characteristics:  Logi- 
cally almost  trivial.  Can  be  "debugged"  with 
very  little  effort. 

Program  size:  1.000;  characteristics:  Logi- 
cally complex.  Usually  written  by  one  per- 
son. The  person  writing  the  program  can 
usually  devise  a  strategy  to  test  the  program 
thoroughly  and  thereby  to  eliminate  bugs. 

Program  size:  10,000;  characteristics:  Logi- 
cally so  complex  that  it  will  likely  be  writ- 
ten as  several  subprograms.  Often  programs 
of  this  size  are  designed  for  use  by  many 
people  as  "service  programs".  Complete  de- 
bugging unlikely  to  result  from  efforts  of 
authors  alone;  may  require  help  of  users. 
Errors  may  occur  months  from  time  when 
program  was  believed  to  be  debugged. 

Program  size:  100,000;  characteristics: 
Written  by  moderately  large  groups.  Almost 
always  is  a  service  program  of  some  sort.  Rea- 
sonable strategy  to  debug  is  virtually  out  of 
the  question.  Bugs  remain  for  years  because 
they  are  discovered  faster  than  corrected.  Se- 
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rlous  maintenance  problems  because  of  these 
factors. 

Program  size:  1,000,000;  characteristics: 
I  Conjectural  1 .'  Keeping  track  of  parts  of  pro- 
gram a  very  difficult  Job.  Maintenance  barely 
manageable.  Some  bugs  never  corrected  and 
some  never  noticed. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  size 
of  programs  envisaged  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem win  have  to  be  in  the  upper  part  of 
table  1  (100,000-1,000,000  word  range  or 
larger). 

In  addition.  Safeguard  programming  is 
done,  I  believe,  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  style 
in  which  the  programs  must  operate  in  pre- 
cise periodic  "time  slots"  in  order  to  control 
the  Interceptor  missiles.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  synchronize  the  outgoing  signals  to  the 
intercept-missile  control.  There  is  virtually 
no  body  of  experience  to  draw  on  as  a  prec- 
edent for  this  new  and  untested  program- 
ming prt.  Moreover,  the  time  slots  make  the 
problem  of  program  debugging  even  worse 
than  the  suggestions  of  table  1,  as  does  the 
constant  need  for  major  reprogrammlng 
(p.  96,1,-  Also,  the  main  functions — guidance 
and  discrimination,  must  be  done  concur- 
rently. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  computer  pro- 
gram could  be  constructed  that  could  remedy 
"bugs"  in  another  computer  program.  It  can 
be  shown  with  mathematical  rigor,  however, 
that  such  a  program  is  impo5stbZc. 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  Just  how  per- 
sistent a  problem  "bugs"  are.  I  am  including 
a  part  of  a  sort  of  "correction  manual"  sent 
out  approximately  bi-monthly  by  IBM,  It 
concerns  the  central  operating  control  sys-, 
tem  "OS"  used  by  all  large  IBM  model  360's, 
I  t)elieve  that  IBM  maintains  a  staff  of  per- 
haps 50-250  programmers  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  maintain  OS,'  It  Is  IBM's  most  central 
and  most  important  program.  The  enclosed 
list  covers  Just  some  of  the  unresolved  errors 
for  this  period,  (OS  has  been  in  existence 
for  about  four  years,  and  is  close  to  million- 
word  size. ) 

How  can  a  customer  run  a  shop  when  he 
is  dependent  on  such  a  program?  The  answer 
Is  simple.  He  is  likely  to  depend  on  only  a 
very  few  services  provided,  and  his  operation 
is  likely  to  consist  of  repetitive  usage  of  these 
services.  If  these  services  Involve  no  bugs, 
he  is  in  good  shap>e, 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  tentative 
operating  package  of  software  for  Safeguard 
has  or  will  shortly  be  completed.  However, 
there  are  indications  that  the  Safeguard 
software  groups  are  spiritedly  looking  at  all 
sorts  of  new  principles  and  theories  as  guide- 
lines for  future  developinent.  This  suggests 
that  the  software  may  not  yet  be  in  a  state 
of  maturity. 

These  observations  jibe  with  an  esti- 
mate that  a  reliable  working  system — soft- 
ware included — is  regarded  by  the  DOD  as 
about  three  years  away.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  testimony  of  Messrs,  Packard  and 
Laird  |p,  198)  as  follows.  Since  this  testi- 
mony says  that  deployment  following  pro- 
totype success  would  mean  a  delay  of  three 
years,  it  can  only  mean  that  this  is  the 
length  of  time  prototype  success  may  take. 
The  main  obstacle  to  prototype  success  at 
the  present  time  is  software.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  defense  department  has  the 
bulk  of  hardware  ready  to  go,  so  it  figures: 
Why  not  Just  deploy  the  hardware  and  main- 
tain the  prototype  testing  program?  This  Is 
typical  "PERT-chart"  thinking  and  is  com- 
pletely understandable.  The  basic  idea  is 
to  do  as  much  as  possible  In  parallel. 


'  There  are  few.  If  any,  programs  In  exist- 
ence of  this  size. 

'  All  page  references  are  to  the  March  6- 
March  28  hearings,  "Strategic  and  Foreign 
Policy  Implications  of  ABM  Systems," 

'OS  "bugs"  occur  in  Its  "real"  environ- 
ment, not  in  synthetic  tests. 
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However,  there  are  occasional  misleading 
bits  of  testimony  on  this  score.  The  "shake- 
down" of  the  "system"  in  Montana  mentioned 
on  page  276  obviously  refers  to  an  incomplete 
system,  Mr.  Laird's  testimony  on  p,  127  to 
the  effect  that  the  system  is  working,  in 
which  he  Invites  members  of  the  Committee 
to  watch  an  interception  on  Kwajalein,  is 
similarly  misleading,  and  the  interception  he 
speaks  of  Is.  I  suspect,  from  some  earlier 
generation  of  system. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  Important  modifica- 
tion of  the  technical  claims  made  by  DOD 
in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Nlke-X 
to  Safeguard  is  the  current  representation  of 
Safeguard  as  a  system  with  only  a  certain 
probability  of  interception.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  is  regarded, 
apparently  |p,  211)  as  a  valuable  protector 
of  second-strike  capability  even  if  it  protects 
only  a  fraction  of  our  deterrent  power.  This 
claim  makes  it  easier  for  its  proponents  to 
stop  claiming  miracle  results,  narrows  the 
discussion,  anchors  it  to  principle,  and  makes 
It  vastly  more  honest. 

Secretary  Laird  makes  it  clear  that  an  ABM 
system  protecting  only  some  fraction  of 
Mlnutemen  sites  would  be  acceptable.  This 
is  not  a  compromise  with  mutual  deterrence 
(hereafter  MD).  as  the  fraction  of  Mlnute- 
men remaining  intact  after  a  strike  obviously 
constitutes  a  deterrent. 

Let  P,  be  the  probability  for  a  missile  to 
survive  a  heavy  attack  with  Safeguard  pro- 
tection, and  let  P.  represent  the  probability 
that  the  system  will  perform  reasonably  near 
expectation. 

Suppose  P,  and  P  (as  defined  above i  turn 
out  to  be  fairly  low."  Is  there  still  deterrence? 
The  discussion  is  tricky.  If  P,  Is  low.  the 
statistical  argument  above  is  still  valid.  If 
P.  is  too  low.  the  system  would  not  pass  simu- 
lated tests.  The  fact  that  it  must  pass  simu- 
lated tests  means  that  it  will  have  at  least 
moderately  high  value,  say.  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  5.  There  is  an  interesting  though 
vaguely  disturbing  argument  which  says  that 
an  adversary  simply  cannot  afford  to  attack 
in  this  case  because  finding  out  whether  his 
attack  could  cripple  the  system  is  too  costly 
In  other  words,  the  system  acquires  a  sort  of 
"bluff  value."  When  undergoing  modification 
for  "bugs"  of  some  subtlety,  the  system 
would  be  left  "up"  with  a  subtly  defective 
program,  to  be  sure,  but  again  the  price  of 
a  probe  would  be  too  great.  Whether  bugs 
serious  enough  to  undermine  the  system 
could  be  detected  by  espionage  is  a  subject 
which  can  be  debated,  though  even  among 
skilled  programmers  and  engineers  such  de- 
bates quickly  become  reminiscent  of  a  se- 
quence from  Dr.  Strangelove. 

If  the  ABM  system  is  only  moderately  re- 
liable, it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  come  fairly 
close  to  automating  some  of  the  Intended 
responses  to  some  threats.  For  Instance,  in 
the  event  of  absolutely  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  an  overwhelming  attack.  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  believe  that  an  ""emptying  the 
holes"  fxjlicy  would  not  be  in  force. 

In  the  event  of  an  "accident."  or  stray  mis- 
sile, the  preceded  policy  would  of  course  be 
to  ride  out  the  attack.  ABM  or  no  ABM, 

The  intermediate  cases  are  the  difficult 
ones,  where  one  wishes  to  involve  adminis- 
trative decision  and  to  avoid  hair-trigger  re- 
spwnses.  If  one  believes  that  an  attack  that 
looks  "Intermediate"  can  In  fact  only  be 
"intermediate,"  then  conventional  harden- 
ing may  well  be  sufficient.  However,  there 
may  be  ultimately  believable  forms  of  attack 
which  iDOuld  make  it  impossible  for  Minute- 
men  to  be  fired  before  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  attack.  In  this  contingency.  Safeguard 
looks  like  a  necessity. 

The  system  may  possibly  be  compromised 
in  its  MD  capability  by  rtrtue  of  its  de- 
pendence on  the  PAR  ( perimeter  acquisition 
radar,)  In  the  heculngs,  the  testimony  was 
conflicting  as  to  the  viability  of  the  system 
Mice  the  PAR  Is  gone.  My  personal  belief  Is 
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that  the  •yBt«m  will  be  vUble  although  both 
P,  and  P,  wUl  suffer  from  the  lo«8  of  PAR. 
Since  we  mvist  aaeume  that  PAR  will  be  at- 
tacked early,  we  must  baae  calculation*  on 
the  assumption  that  it  plays  no  role  in  actual 
ABM  defense.  Similar  consideratlona  apply 
acutely  to  MSR  fmlaeile  site  radar) . 

The  rather  cloudy  account  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  emergence  of  the  SS-9 — MIRV 
threat  Is  hard  to  follow.  The  threat  is  a  com- 
bination of  large  size  improved  guidance, 
and    massive    MIRV    carrying    capacity.* 

Is  the  development  of  MIRV  automatically 
an  attempt  of  flrst-strlke  capability?  Secre- 
tary Laird  is  asked  (p.  201]  and  refuses  to 
answer,  implying  that  perhaps  our  MIRV  Is 
not  wholly  defensive.  Senator  Symington 
quotes  Dr.  Enthoven's  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  SS-9  was,  at  least  at  some  time  m  the 
past,  intended  defensively.'  The  picture  one 
gets  Is  mixed  and  ambiguous.  Was  there  a 
studied  attempt  to  put  together  a  flrst-strlke 
weapons  system,  or  did  pieces  of  it  lust 
evolve? 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  determlnaUon  of  what  can  be  done 
mutually  is  of  enormous  Importance  and 
ought  to  take  precedence  over  unilateral 
efforts,  because  unilateral  acUons  are  neces- 
sarily at  the  Umlts  of  reliable  technology  and 
are  therefore  inherently  risky.  The  policies 
built  9n.  such  risky  technology  are  Ukely  to 
IjDth  QQunt  on  and  hedge  the  risk,  and  call 
the  combination  "prudence",  rather  than 
more  risk. 
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July  22,  1969 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
EARTH  RESOURCES  AND  POP- 
ULATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  work  of  the  Republican  task 
force  on  earth  resources  and  population, 
a  very  active,  interested  group  of  Mem- 
bers who,  under  the  imaginative  and  very 
energetic  leadership  of  Congressman 
George  Bush,  of  Texas,  is  currently  con- 
ducting a  series  of  hearings  Into  the 
complexities  of  these  two  vital  subjects, 
population  and  earth  resources. 

Although  our  investigations  are  not 
yet  complete,  it  is  already  quite  clear 
the  two  questions  of  earth  resources  and 
population  are  inextricably  linked  to- 
gether, that  each  one  affects  the  other 
in  a  myriad  of  ways,  and  that  a  truly 
concerted  national  program  to  deal  with 
either  of  these  questions  must  clearly 
recognize  this  close  relationship. 

Our  task  force  hearings  so  far  have 
centered  on  learning  precisely  what  the 
Government's  policy  is  in  these  areas  at 
the  present  time— what  the  executive 
agencies  are  now  doing.  A  number  of 
distinguished  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  have  met  with  us  to  discuss  and 

•The  chart  on  p.  286  (which  Incidentally 
seems  to  be  off  by  a  factor  of  10  on  the 
abscissa]  clearly  shows  that  many  small  mis- 
sties  are  far  more  dangerous  as  a  flrst-strlke 
force  than  one  big  one.  The  danger,  for  in- 
stance, of  25  1 -megaton  weapons  to  hardened 
missile  sites  is  probably  greater  than  (say) 
3  8-megaton  weapons. 

»How  long  Is  the  8S-9  countdown?  If 
it  is  more  tham  30  minutes.  It  is  almost  as- 
suredly Intended  at  least  in  part  as  a  flrst- 
strlke  weapon. 


explain  their  programs.  For  instance, 
several  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Thomas  Paine. 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  offered 
an  excellent  briefing  on  the  applications 
of  earth  resources  satellites. 

On  July  10,  the  task  force  was  partic- 
ularly honored  to  have  the  President's 
science  adviser.  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  join 
us  for  a  significant  and  wide-ranging 
discussion. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Dr.  DuBridge 's 
brief  opening  remarks  may  be  of  special 
Interest  to  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  were  not  present  at  that  meet- 
ing, for  in  it  he  sums  up  in  a  succinct 
and  cogent  manner — as  is  his  custom — 
some  of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
this  Nation.  His  remarks  follow  : 
Statement    of    Db.    Lxs    A.    DuBridge,    Di- 
rector, Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Task 
Porca:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  with  you  some  of  the  most  important 
issues  facing  thU  Nation.  We  are  In  need  of 
new  ideas  for  coping  with  resource  and  pop- 
ulation problems  In  a  democratic  society. 

I  note  that  you  have  considered  these  mat- 
ters with  a  number  of  competent  people  and 
that  you  anticipate  further  discussions  to 
develop  a  perspective  of  the  range  and  pri- 
orities of  problems  facing  the  world  today. 
One  of  the  foremost  of  these,  as  you  have 
heard.  Is  the  question  of  population  growth 
and  Its  consequences  to  society. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  humans  cannot 
continue  to  increase  their  numbers  Indefi- 
nitely. Already  In  several  nations,  population 
growth  is  so  rapid  as  to  nullify  economic 
gains.  Other  more  fortunate  countries  such 
as  our  own  wlU  be  faced  with  the  housing 
and  employment  needs  of  an  unprecedented 
number  of  people  in  the  next  few  decades. 
We  will  have  to  develop  new  techniques  for 
coping  with  this  situation  in  a  more  rational 
manner  than  we  have  in  the  past  If  our 
already  crowded  metropoUtan  areas  are  not 
to  become  hopeless  tangles  of  humanity. 

But  we   cannot  divorce   the   question   of 
population  growth  from  the  related  mattere 
of  food  supplies,  natural  resources  and  en- 
vironmental quality.  These  are  Interdepend- 
ent factors,  no  one  of  which  can  be  treated 
separately  without  considering  Its  Impact  on 
the  others.  For  example,  in  our  foreign  pro- 
grams we  cannot  advocate  popiUatlon  sta- 
bilization as  the  sole  solution.  People  must 
have  enough  to  eat  and  economic  Improve- 
ment must  proceed  If  developing  nations  are 
to  take  their  place  In  modem  society   The 
President  in  his  Foreign  Aid  Message  out- 
lined fresh  approach  In  this  area  based  on 
moral  principles  and  "a  world  order  of  peace 
and  Justice."  To  stimulate  private  enterprise 
he  proposed  the  estabUshment  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation;  to  en- 
courage development,  he  advocated  emphasis 
on  technical  assistance.  International  cooper- 
ation, food  production  and  family  planning 
Incidentally,  with  regard  to  these  latter  two 
factors,  I  would  like  to  quote  an  interesting 
point  which  was  expressed  In  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  Report  on  the 
World  Food  Problem. 

"We  are  faced  with  the  apparent  paradox 
that  a  reduction  in  mortality  should  reduce 
rather  than  raise  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  If  this  is  the  case,  reduction  of  mal- 
nutrition among  children,  bv  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  supplies,  may 
be  a  key  factor  in  solving  the  population 
problem  of  our  time." 

On  the  domestic  hunger  front,  the  Admin- 
istration has  proposed  an  expansion  of  fam- 
ily food  assistance  and  a  special  program  for 
needy  pregnant  women  and  mothers  of  in- 
fants, as  well  as  administrative  actions  to 
Improve  the  national  response  to  inadequate 
nutrition.  In  addition,  there  wUl  be  a  White 


House  Conference  on  Pood  and  Nutrition 
this  fall  which  will  recommend  how  the 
private  food  market  can  be  used  to  improve 
the  nutritional  status  of  Americans,  and  how 
Federal  food  programs  can  be  improved. 

But  food  should  not  be  our  only  concern 
With  unprecedented  prosperity,  Americans 
are  using  the  products  of  technology  at  an 
ever-Increasing  rate.  This  is  placing  new  de- 
mands on  resources  as  well  as  threatening 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  Rising  power 
requirements  necessitate  the  development  of 
techniques  to  meet  them:  greater  housing 
needs  require  the  provision  of  adequate 
amounts  of  building  materials  without  ex- 
hausting supplies;  increased  water  consump- 
tion requires  new  strategies  for  conserving 
this  important  resource. 

Meanwhile,  the  undesirable  by-products  of 
progress  Increase  In  our  environment  and.  at 
best,  are  costly  to  control.  At  worst,  they  bid 
fair  to  overwhelm  us.  To  cope  with  this  sit- 
uation, the  President  recently  established  a 
Cabinet-level  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil of  which  I  am  the  Executive  Secretary 
The  Council  has  initiated  actions  to  deal 
with  pressing  environmental  problems  of  air 
poUutlon,  water  pollution,  land  pollution 
and  noise.  Specific  concerns  in  these  areas 
include  solid  wastes,  automotive  vehicle  pol- 
lution, noise  abatement  and  handling  of 
toxic  materials.  In  addition,  a  sub-cabinet 
level  committee  on  outdoor  recreation  has 
been  established. 

The  Council  Is  supported  by  a  Citizens  .'Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
which  win  advise  the  President  and  the 
Council  on  matters  assigned  to  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  deliberately  kept  my 
remarks  brief  so  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
As  you  mentioned  In  your  report  on  the 
activities  of  this  task  force,  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  seems  as  though  we  are  "having  to  run 
fast  In  order  to  stand  still."  And  yet,  progress 
is  being  made  In  all  of  these  areas.  It  is 
progress  based  in  good  share  on  research  into 
new  methods  for  solving  these  problems.  We 
wlU  have  to  continue  to  emphasize  research 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  world 
swept  up  In  change. 


THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Southern  Conference,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  com- 
posed of  14  Southern  States,  met 
July  11-13.  at  Norfolk.  Va..  to  coordinate 
the  policies  and  communities  programs 
of  that  region  for  the  coming  year.  It  is 
reassuring  to  me  to  note  the  timely 
statements  regarding  our  security  which 
were  issued  by  National  VFW  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Richard  Homan  on  the 
occasion  of  that  conference. 

Mr.  Homan  spoke  out  plainly  about 
some  of  the  many  dangers  facing  our 
country.  He  warned  of  the  challenge  of 
Soviet  naval  and  maritime  growth,  spot- 
lighted by  the  appearance  of  a  Soviet 
naval  task  force  steaming  near  our  east 
coast  en  route  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ho- 
man's  statements  merit  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


J2ily  22,  1969 


Soviet  Fleet  Visit  to  Oub* 

A  few  oolumnists,  analysts  and  commen- 
tators have  suggested  that  the  visit  of  a 
Soviet  naval  task  force  to  Cuba  on  July  20, 
1969.  Is  the  result  of  President  Nixon's  plans 
to  visit  Rumania.  This  reasoning  may  be 
true,  but  I  doubt  It.  The  general  public 
never  knows  why  closed  societies  such  as  the 
Soviet  government  does  anything,  and  they 
never  tell. 

As  a  rule,  the  Soviet  government  acts  for 
substantial  reasons  and  with  the  intention 
of  following  through  on  what  they  have  be- 
gun. When  Sputnik  went  into  orbit,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  emerged  with  a  long-range 
and  well-planned  space  program.  When  the 
first  few  Soviet  fleet  units  trickled  Into  the 
Mediterranean,  we  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
long-range  and  well  planned  poUtlcal,  mili- 
tary and  naval  influence  in  and  around  the 
Mediterranean  basin  and  along  the  north- 
ern rim  of  Africa  Therefore,  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal conviction  the  Soviet  government  has 
closed  the  pyower  gap  at  sea,  that  Soviet  naval 
expansion,  both  qualitatively  and  numeri- 
cally, has  reached  the  state  where  fleet  units 
can  try  their  rudder  as  an  influence  In  this 
hemisphere.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  learned  a  lesson  less  than  a  decade 
ago,  when  their  ships  tried  and  failed  to  de- 
liver missiles  to  Cuba.  TTiose  missile  carrying 
ships  were  met  and  turned  away  by  a  more 
powerful  U.S.  fleet.  Now,  a  Soviet  cruiser 
capable  of  launching  nuclear  tlpi>ed  mis- 
siles, plus  several  destroyers,  submarines  and 
supporting  ships,  are  visiting  Cuba  with 
Impunity.  There  has  been  no  hint  of  a  diplo- 
matic transgression.  Now  we  see  a  fleet  of  50 
or  60  ships  in  the  Mediterranean.  During 
certain  operating  periods  we  see  a  Soviet 
"Sixth  Fleet"  that  actually  outnumbers  the 
American  Sixth  Fleet. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  Soviet  Navy's  visit  to 
Cuba  came  at  a  time  when  the  missile 
cruiser  was  reportedly  operating  In  mld-At- 
lantlc.  I  believe  we  are  witnessing  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  expansionist  phase  In 
Soviet  naval  and  maritime  diplomacy  and 
Influence.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  reached 
such  a  threshold  that  the  Soviet  government 
hopes  to  reap  a  new  harvest  of  world  opinion 
from  Its  new  strength  at  sea. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  we  will  see  more 
visits  by  Soviet  fleet  units  to  this  hemisphere 
once  respected  for  Its  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  question  for  Americans  to  answer  Is 
this:  Will  we  maintain  a  balanced  military 
posture  capable  of  countering  Soviet  military 
capabilities  at  sea.  on  land  and  in  space,  or 
will  we  depend  on  the  Soviet  government's 
peaceful  Intentions  to  avoid  a  direct 
confrontation? 

Until  the  Soviet  government  renounces  its 
publicly  stated  aim  for  world  domination, 
we  have  no  choice.  Superior  military  strength 
remains  our  best  bet  to  deter  aggression. 


STATE  BLOCK  GRANTS  THWART 
WAR  ON  CRIME 


HON.  CHET  HOLI  FIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  Jime  22.  The  conditions  revealed 
In  the  article  point  out  a  major  weakness 
in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968;  a  bill  which  includes 
many  provisions  initiated  in  the  House. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•nils  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
States  and  State  administrative  agencies 
have  been  given  the  major  responsibility 
for  distributing  the  funds  that  have  been 
made  available  to  wage  a  more  effective 
campaign  against  crime  in  our  Nation. 
The  States  have  failed  to  allocate  these 
funds  in  a  responsible  manner  and  have 
failed  to  put  them  to  their  maximum 
usefulness.  In  doing  so  they  have  ne- 
glected the  crying  needs  of  the  large 
urban  areas  which  need  the  money  the 
most. 

This  regrettable  condition  exists  as  a 
result  of  the  Cahill  amendment  to  H.R. 
5037,  which  later  became  the  basis  for 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  This  was  the 
amendment  that  gave  the  States  the 
major  responsibility  in  administering  the 
act  and  we  are  now  seeing  the  damaging 
effects  of  this  amendment.  The  block 
grants  to  the  States,  which  exist  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  amendment  have 
proven  to  be  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
battle  against  crime.  It  has  created  a 
situation  in  which  anticrlme  funds  are 
not  being  used  where  they  are  crucially 
needed,  but  have  been  channeled  by  the 
States  to  other  areas  of  lesser  need.  Thus, 
the  potential  benefits  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  in 
fighting  crime  in  the  big  cities  have  been 
largely  negated  by  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

This  danger  was  apparent  to  many  of 
us  in  the  House  and  along  with  146  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  I  voted  against 
the  amendment,  which  subsequently 
passed  by  a  vote  of  256  to  147.  The  pre- 
cise breakdown  of  support  for  the 
amendment  was  172  Republicans  and  84 
Democrats  for;  while  opposition  was  four 
Republicans  and  143  Democrats. 

We  see  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
the  need  to  charmel  Federal  aid  directly 
to  the  municipalities  where  the  need  is 
greatest  and  we  must  not  allow  the 
States  to  continue  to  divert  these  funds 
to  the  other  less  urgent  purposes. 

I  am  sure  that  each  Member  is  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  and  issues 
raised  in  this  article  and  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Big-City  Mayors  Find  Failitres  in  State 

Control  of  Crime  Drive 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  June  21. — Many  of  the  na- 
tion's Mayors  are  complaining  bitterly  that 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  Is  proving  to  be  a  failure  in  the 
larger  cities. 

They  say  the  states,  which  have  been  given 
the  prime  responsibility  of  administering  the 
act.  are  building  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy, 
robbing  the  cities  of  administrative  talent 
and  distributing  the  funds  on  a  per  capita 
basis  that  Ignores  the  concentration  of  crime 
In  urban  areas  and  enriches  rural  and  sub- 
urban sections  where  crime  Is  at  a  minimum. 

These  complaints,  which  have  been  mount- 
ing in  the  year  since  the  law  was  enacted, 
have  become  widespread  and  now  are  leading 
some  Mayors  to  press  Congress  for  changes 
in  the  law.  The  United  States  conference  of 
mayors  this  week  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  amend  the  law  to  permit  direct 
grants  to  the  cities. 

Vice  President  Agnew  acknowledged  that 
the  complaints  may  have  merit  and  prom- 
ised the  mayors  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion would  look  Into  the  matter,  although 
the    act    is   geared    to   the   Administration's 
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philosophy  of  channeling  grants  through  the 
states. 

Previously,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
had  surveyed  municipalities  with  high  crime 
rates  and  concluded  that  the  funds  were 
"being  dissipated  broadly  without  regard  to 
need." 

The  comment  of  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln  of 
Minneapolis  was  typical. 

"Experience  to  date,"  be  s&ld,  "demon- 
strates that  the  Involvement  of  the  states 
weakens  rather  than  strengthens  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  larger  cities  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement." 

The  act  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  the  police  and  the  courts  through  grants 
and  technical  assistance.  By  June  30  all  60 
States  are  expected  to  have  their  plana  com- 
pleted. The  initial  $29-mllllon  In  block 
grants  to  the  states  Is  being  distributed,  and 
the  grants  are  expected  to  total  $300-mllllon 
by  1970  and  $l-bllllon  a  year  thereafter. 

In  p>assing  the  act  last  year,  Congress,  over 
the  objections  of  the  cities,  provided  that 
most  of  the  money  under  the  act  go  to  the 
states  In  block  grants.  The  states  were  au- 
thorized to  set  up  planning  and  administra- 
tive agencies  and  to  decide  how  the  funds 
would  be  distributed  locally.  This  mirrored 
a  trend  in  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
control  away  from  Washington  and  bring 
the  states  more  into  the  administration  of 
aid  to  the  cities. 

Mayor  James  J.  H.  Tate  of  Philadelphia 
said  Pennsylvania's  experience  under  the  act 
was  typical. 

got  minimum  amount 

"During  the  current  year,  Pennsylvania 
received  $880,000  for  planning  purposes  un- 
der the  act,"  he  said.  "Congress  established 
a  floor  of  40  p>er  cent  for  planning  by  local 
governments;  but  there  was  no  celling  or 
maximum  amount  which  a  state  could  allo- 
cate to  local  governments  If  the  state  wishes 
to  realistically  deal  with  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

"Regrettably,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  retained  60  per  cent  of  the  planning 
funds  to  create  a  new  state  bureaucracy,  and 
the  absolute  minimum  of  40  per  cent  has 
been  allocated  to  local  governments.  The  40 
per  cent  has  been  distributed  to  eight  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  state,  on  a  population 
basis." 

He  said  Philadelphia  received  $62,419,  or  7 
per  cent  of  the  total  planning  grant  received 
by  the  state  but  that  Philadelphia  had  25 
per  cent  of  the  major  crimes  In  the  state. 

Mayor  Naftalln  said  a  slmUar  system  was 
at  work  In  Minneapolis  and  most  other 
cities. 

cities'  niteds  described 

"The  states  Inevitably  dilute  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  larger  cities  because  they 
regard  their  primary  responsibility  as  state- 
wide and  thus  place  on  the  same  level  the 
needs  and  demands  of  urban,  suburban  and 
rural  communities,  regardless  of  the  degree 
of  need,"  he  said. 

'In  the  process  of  developing  their  capm- 
blUty,  states  reach  out  to  raid  cities  of  very 
scarce  professional  personnel  who  have  train- 
ing and  experience  In  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning," Mr.  Naftalln  said. 

He  said  all  this  has  added  up  to  "partisan 
Influence,  administrative  cltimsiness.  unfair 
treatment  of  the  cities  and,  generally,  a 
failure  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  act." 

Charles  H.  Rogovln,  administrator  of  the 
act  In  the  Justice  Department,  said  that  the 
distribution  of  the  bulk  of  the  funds  was 
left  up  to  the  states  by  Congress  but  that  the 
Administration  was  doing  what  It  could  to 
help  the  cities. 

"We  told  state  planning  agencies  they 
should  give  special  consideration  to  urban 
areas  with  pressing  needs  and  make  certain 
there  was  adequate  representation  by  local 
government  ofllclais,"  he  said.  "Then  we  took 
another  step — making  a  txjtal  of  $l.l-mllllon 
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of  dlacreUonary  action  funds  available  to  the 
nation's  largest  cltlea  for  special  antlcrlme 
or  prevention  projecta." 

He  said  the  AdmlnUtratlon  planned  to 
award  $100,000  to  each  of  thoee  cities  soon 
and  would  give  that  type  of  grant  priority 
In  the  future. 

But  the  mayors  are  convinced  that  as  long 
as  the  bulk  of  the  funds  go  to  the  states 
the  cities  will  not  receive  money  proportion- 
ate to  the  crime.  They  are  mounting  what 
many  consider  a  futile  campaign  to  change 
the  law. 


THE  TEXTILE  IMPORT  PROBLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THF  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  recent  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  the 
textile  situation.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tors have  performed  a  useful  service  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  to  the 
p'ublid'lit  large  by  opening  inquiry  and 
discussion  into  the  facts  surroimding  the 
textile  import  problem.  As  a  further 
contribution  to  this  inquiry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  in  response  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  of  July  10.  1969.  prepared  by 
the  Textile  &  Apparel  Group.  American 
Importers  Association,  from  my  State 
of  New  York. 

For  ease  of  reference  in  following  the 
memorandum.  I  would  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  together 
w^ith  the  materials  which  he  placed  in 
the  Record  at  that  time,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  the  Textile  &  Ap- 
parel Group  memorandum. 

I  hope  that  this  material  and  the  con- 
tinuing discussion  on  this  important  sub- 
ject will  prove  to  be  of  value  to  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandum  in  Response  to  Senator  Rol- 
lings' Statement  of  July  10.  1969 
This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  a 
statement  by  Senator  Ernest  Hollings  (D- 
S.C.)  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  10,  1969.  pp.  19000  et  seq.  This  mem- 
orandum deals  only  with  the  material  on  the 
textile  situation  and  does  not  comment  upon 
general  material  at  the  beginning  of  the 
statement  based  upon  a  report  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Council  of  the  United  States. 

For  ease  of  reference,  copies  of  Senator 
Hollings'  statement  are  attached  hereto.  This 
includes  a  reprint  of  a  "Memorandum  on  the 
Performance  of  the  U.S  Textile  and  Apparel 
Industries  and  the  Impact  of  Imports"  of  the 
American  Importers  Association,  Textile  & 
Apparel  Group. 

The  augumentation  and  the  version  of  the 
facts  set  forth  in  Senator  HoUlngs'  statement 
do  not  disturb  the  basic  contentions  of  the 
Textile  &  Apparel  Group  that  Imports  have 
not  caused  or  threatened  serious  injury  to 
the  American  Industry  producing  textile  and 
apparel  products,  and  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  the  imposition  of 
quotas  or  other  import  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  such  products. 
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We  repeat  that  every  economic  Indicator 
shows  a  pattern  of  growth  In  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industries  and  there  Is  no  indication 
m  the  available  data  that  these  Industries 
are  being  Injured  or  are  threatened  Injury 
by  Imports.  These  conclusions  are  empha- 
sized by  the  tables  Included  in  Senator 
Hollings'  remarks. 

Senator  Hollings'  contention  apparently  Is 
not  that  these  Industries  have  been  injured 
or  threatened  injury,  but  rather  that  despite 
their  growth,  performance  has  been  below 
the  average  performapce  of  all  Industries, 
of  the  nondurable  goods  Industries,  or  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

This  is  a  novel  standard  by  which  to  meas- 
ure the  Impact  of  imports.  If  every  Industry 
must  perform  as  well  as  the  average,  the 
concept  of  average  Is  meaningless.  We  do 
not  believe  that  industries  are  entitled  to 
Import  protection  if  they  show  none  of  the 
signs  of  injury  and  are  growing,  even  though 
this  performance  might  be  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

In  this  connection.  Senator  Hollings  takes 
issue  with  our  use  of  the  word  "phenomenal" 
In  our  sentence  "The  textile  Industry  has 
enjoyed  a  phenomenal  growth  since  1961 
through  1968."  We  agree  with  the  definition 
of  "phenomenal"  as  meaning  "extraordinary" 
or  "remarkable"  and  stand  by  our  statement. 
We  believe  tliat  the  performance  of  the 
domestic  economy  as  a  whole  from  1961 
through  1968  has  been  phenomenal,  and  be- 
l.eve  the  performance  of  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industry  Is  not  less  phenomenal  even 
though,  measured  by  some  indicators,  slightly 
below  the  average  for  all  industries,  especially 
since  performance  has  been  above  the  average 
measured  by  other  indicators. 

Thus,  we  believe  It  is  phenomenal  that 
textile  industry  sales  have  grown  by  55  6 
percent  from  1961  to  1968,  and  that  sales  of 
the  app.irel  industry  have  grown  by  67.7  per- 
cent in  the  same  period. 

We  think  it  is  phenomenal  that  profits, 
before  federal  Income  tax,  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry have  gr.iwn  by  116.6  percent  over  the 
period  and  that  profits  for  the  apparel  in- 
dustry have  grown  by  181.3  percent. 

We  believe  that  this  performance  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  we  believe  that  this  is  re- 
markable. 

What  is  particularly  phenomenal,  extraor- 
dinary, and  remarkable.  Is  that  in  the  face 
of  this  record  of  performance  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industries  nonethelesss  feel  that  they 
have  a  claim  to  Invoke  tiie  extraordinary 
remedy  of  Import  controls. 

We  find  it  notable  also  that  whereas  Table 
I  of  the  Senator's  statement  shows  the  per- 
centage change  in  sales  for  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries  and  for  manufacturing  in- 
dustries (the  point  being  that  growth  for 
textile  and  apparel  were  below  the  overall 
average)  the  same  computation  Is  not  shown 
for  profits.  That  computation,  based  on  fig- 
ures in  Table  2  of  Senator  HoUing's  state- 
ment, would  show  that  for  the  period  1961 
to  1968,  while  textile  profits  were  growing 
by  116.6  percent  and  apparel  profits  were 
growing  by  1812  percent,  profits  for  the 
nondurable  goods  industries  grew  by  78  5 
percent  and  profits  for  all  manufacturing 
industries  grew  by  104.4  percent.  (See  Table 
A  attached  )  Surely,  this  is  "phenomenal" 
even  by  Senator  Hollings'  standards  for 
"phenomenal." 

It  is  also  phenomenal  that  sales  In  1968,  as 
shown  on  Table  1  of  Senator  Hollings'  state- 
ment, for  the  textile  mill  products  Industry, 
grew  by  11.62  percent  over  the  previous  year, 
and  apparel  grew  by  14.02  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  whereas  sales  for  all  manufac- 
turing grew  by  9.82  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Certainly,  then,  by  Senator  Hol- 
lings' own  standards,  the  growth  In  sales  was 
at  least  phenomenal  in  1968.  the  year  in 
which  the  textile  and  apparel  industries  com- 
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menced    in    earnest    their    pleas    for    special 
treatment  by  way  of  Import  control. 

Table  2  is  misleading  in  that  profits  as  a 
I>ercent  of  sales  is  used  as  the  only  measure 
of  profitability  The  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries have  been  traditionally  low  margin 
industries.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  that 
during  the  period  1961  to  1968,  when  Import 
competition  was  presumably  increasing,  these 
ratios  increased  substantially  from  4.4  per- 
cent to  6.1  percent  In  the  case  of  textile  mill 
products,  and  from  2  7  percent  to  4  5  per- 
cent In  the  cnse  af  apparel — hardly  an  indi- 
cation of  Injury. 

A  more  meaningful  measure  of  profitability 
is  the  rate  of  profit  o<n  stockholders  equity 
shown  on  Table  B  (  attached) . 

.Although  textile  mill  products  are  some- 
what below  the  average  for  all  manufactur- 
ing corporations,  and  for  the  nondurable 
goods  industries,  the  rate  for  apparel  is  above. 
This  is  the  very  sector — apparel — where  im- 
ports are  supposed  to  be  hurting  the  most. 
Here  again,  the  ratio  has  shown  upward 
movement.  Prom  1961  to  1968  the  rate  in- 
creased by  30.1  percent  for  all  manufacturing 
corporations.  20.7  percent  for  nondurables. 
and  by  59.6  percent  for  textiles  and  55.2  per- 
cent for  apparel. 

We  would  make  the  same  arguments  with 
regard  to  Table  3.  the  value  of  shipments, 
where  the  Increase  from  1961  to  1968  in  ship- 
ments for  the  textile  mill  products  industry 
was  53.2  percent  and  home  goods  and  apparel 
49  percent.  Here  again  the  apparel  industry 
in  1968  out-performed  the  average  for  all 
manufacturing  corporations. 

Similar  comments  could  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  Table  4,  the  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Table  6  with  regard  to  employment  shows 
a  lower  rate  of  employment  Increase  for  the 
textile  mill   products   and   apparel   industry 
than  for  all  manufacturing.  Nonethelees.  the 
table  shows   absolute   increases   in   employ- 
ment   of    substantial    magnitudes.    This    is 
particularly  significant  In  view  of  the  large 
increases  in  production  in  the  industry  In- 
dicating Increased  levels  of  productivity.  The 
nation  as  a  whole  has  been  enjoying  one  of 
the  lowest  rates  of  overall  unemployment  In 
Its  history.  The  trade  press  is  replete  with 
statements   emanating   from    textile   leaders 
that   they  simply  cannot  get  enough  labor. 
As  the  Tariff  Commission  report  stated,  this 
is  an  industry  In  which  labor  shortages  exist. 
What  is  impiortant  is  that  all  of  these  In- 
dices show  a  rising  level  of  production,  sales, 
profits,  employment  and  shipments.  One  may 
quibble  about  whether  or  not  this  is  "phe- 
nomenal." but  certainly  one  cannot  seriously 
argue  that  these  figures  demonstrate  Injury. 
In  point  6.  supported  by  Table  6,  brushing 
over  the  fact  that  mill  consumption  of  fibers 
has   Increased   by  47  percent  in   the  period 
1951    to    1968.   the   technician   who   prepared 
this  statistical  data  gropes  for  a  comparison 
with    growth   in   personal   consumption   ex- 
pendittires  and  consumer  disposable  Income. 
This  is  a  non  sequltur.  This  suggests  that 
somehow  the  textile  Industry  has  a  right  to  a 
constant  share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

What  is  particularly  objectionable  about 
point  6  and  Table  6  is  that  comparisons  are 
also  made  to  broad  woven  gcxjds  production. 
The  only  thing  that  the  table  really  shows, 
given  the  relative  performance  of  mill  con- 
sumption and  broad  woven  goods  production, 
is  that  broad  woven  goods  production  is  los- 
ing out  to  other  kinds  of  textile  production. 
It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  familiarity 
with  this  Industry  to  know  of  the  massive 
shift  away  from  broad  woven  goods  to  knit 
goods,  both  for  apparel  and  crt.her  end  uses. 
Certainly,  however.  It  makes  no  seiise  to  com- 
pare broad  woven  goods  production  alone  to 
mill  oonsumptlon. 

Senator  Hollings  is  apparently  of  the  opln- 
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loo  that  the  man-made  fiber  Industry  is  part 
of  the  textile  Industry.  The  Standard  Indus- 
trial Cla«elflcatlon  system,  however,  utilized 
by  the  U.S.  Government  Department  of  Oom- 
meroe.  Bureau  of  Censiis,  In  all  official  pub- 
lications, shows  the  textile  Industry  as  a 
separate  group  (major  group  22).  app>arel  as 
a  separate  group  (major  group  23 ) ,  and  man- 
made  fibers  as  a  part  of  major  group  28. 
chemicals  and  allied  products  (2823  and 
2824). 

Certainly,  man-made  fibers  comF>ete  pri- 
marily with  raw  wool  and  cotton  fiber.  If 
man-made  fibers  are  a  textile  product,  so 
are  raw  cotton  and  wool.  Most  technicians 
agree  that  the  "textile  industry"  begins  with 
yam.  excluding  monofilaments  and  grouped 
filaments.  We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  it  is 
legitimate  to  Include  what  are  termed  "pri- 
mary" man-made  fiber  products  in  Table 
7- A. 

Whether  the  man-made  fiber  Industry  is 
a  textile  Industry,  or  a  chemical  industry, 
It  is  certainly  an  Industry  which  Is  not  in 
need  of  protection.  Production  (excluding 
glass  fiber)  increased  from  1.846.1  million 
pounds  In  1961  to  4,781.8  million  pounds  In 
1968,  an  Increase  of  159  percent. 

Point  7  involves  the  old  chestnut  of  the 
competitive  relationship  of  products  at 
earlier  and  later  stages  of  processing.  The 
argument  In  Senator  Hollings'  statement  is 
that  the  importation  of  any  products  In  the 
textile  and  apparel  complex  affects  the  pro- 
ducers of  products  at  all  earlier  stages  of 
production.  Thus  it  is  argued  that  imports 
of  apparel  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  fiber 
producers. 

However,  the  more  realistic  standard  which 
has  been  a  traditional  part  of  American  law 
and  which  Is  embodied  in  international 
standards  (GATT  Article  19)  in  judging  im- 
port impact  Is  whether  a  product  Is  directly 
competitive. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  provides  In  Sec- 
tion 405(4)  : 

"An  Imported  article  is  "directly  competi- 
tive with'  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlier  or 
later  stage  of  processing,  and  a  domestic 
article  is  "directly  competitive  with'  an  Im- 
ported article  at  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  if  the  Importation  of  the  Imported 
article  has  an  economic  effect  on  producers 
of  the  domestic  article  comparable  to  the 
effect  of  importation  of  articles  in  the  same 
stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic  article. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  unproc- 
essed article  Is  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
processing." 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
Its  report  stated: 

"The  term  'earlier  or  later  stage  of  process- 
ing' contemplates  that  the  article  remains 
substantially  the  same  during  such  stages  of 
processing,  and  is  not  wholly  transformed 
into  a  different  article."  (H.  Rept.  1818,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  1962.  p.  69.) 

The  Section  does  not  comprehend  a  "di- 
rectly competitive"  relationship  between  ap- 
parel and  yarn,  or  apparel  and  fabric,  or 
fabric  and  yarn,  since  from  each  stage  to  the 
next,  the  article  has  been  "wholly  trans- 
formed Into  a  different  article"  and  the  ar- 
ticle does  not  remain  "substantially  the 
same."  In  any  event,  the  Importation  of  a 
finished  garment  does  not  have  a  "compa- 
rable" effect  on  fabric  production  as  impor- 
tation of  fabric. 

This  traditional  standard  makes  sense  since 
the  competitive  factors  In  the  importation  of 
apparel  for  instance  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  those  Involved  in  yarn  importa- 
tion, and  certainly  the  competitive  Impact  of 
apparel  Imports  Is  markedly  different  on  the 
apfjarel  and  on  the  yarn  sectors — one  direct, 
the  other  indirect  and  remote. 

The  other  consideration  which  makes  the 
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analysis  in  point  7  misleading  Is  that  the 
chain  of  production  can  be  analyzed  for- 
wards as  well  as  backwards.  The  users  of  im- 
ported yarn  are  American  knitters  and  weav- 
ers, and  the  users  of  imported  fabric  are 
American  apparel  manufacturers.  The  Tariff 
Commission  estimated  that  over  two-thirds 
of  textile  Imports  are  further  processed  in 
the  United  States.  Thus,  imports  of  yarn  and 
textiles  are  benefiting  the  American  indus- 
try. 

Table  7-B  not  only  disregards  the  con- 
cept of  "directly  comi)etltlve,"  but  Is  er- 
roneous in  that  It  also  embodies  an  unreal- 
istic segmentation.  What  the  table  purports 
to  show  Is  the  Indirect  effect  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  fiber  producers  for  apparel  end 
use  without  including  the  entire  production 
of  their  industry  as  must  be  done  under 
present  law.  Production  for  apparel  end  use 
Involves  only  about  40  percent  of  fiber  pro- 
duction m  the  United  States  with  the  re- 
mainder being  taken  up  by  fibers  for  indus- 
trial goods,  household  goods,  and  other  end 
uses.  If  fiber  producers  have  Increased  pro- 
duction by  159  percent  since  1961,  are  cur- 
rently running  at  a  high  level  of  capacity, 
are  adding  new  capacity,  and  are  highly 
profitable,  with  increasing  employment 
what  sense  does  it  make  to  segment  out 
40  percent  of  their  production? 

The  text  accompanying  Table  7-B  creates 
the  Impression  that  somehow  the  Impact 
up)on  the  apparel  inoustry  is  being  measured, 
although  the  table  itself  measures  the  in- 
direct impact  on  the  /iber  industry,  after  un- 
justified segmentation.  The  high  percent- 
ages shown  by  the  table  distort  reality  and 
are  thus  essentially  meaningless. 

Table  7-C  directly  contradicts  Senator 
Hollings'  stated  agreement  with  the  Import- 
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ers  that  this  Is  an  all  fiber  Industry.  This 
table  measures  imports  of  wool  products 
against  consumption  of  wool.  This  simply 
does  not  make  sense,  given  the  rapid  shift  by 
the  American  industry  from  wool  to  man- 
made  fibers  and  to  blends  of  wool  with  man- 
made  fibers,  a  shift  which  has  been  much 
greater  in  domestic  production  than  In  the 
imports. 

We  would  agree,  however,  that  overall 
measurements  based  on  mill  consumption 
of  fibers  is  a  crude  measurement  of  com- 
petitive Impact.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
method  by  which  any  overall  figure  can  be 
reached.  As  we  stated  in  our  basic  memo- 
randum: 

"Even  in  the  overall  figures  discussed 
above,  there  are  a  number  of  distortions 
when  all  imports  and  domestic  products 
are  combined  In  terms  of  weight.  The  most 
valid  and  revealing  comparisons  are  sep- 
arate comparisons  by  the  major  categories 
of   yarns,   fabrics,    and    apparel." 

We  have  been  able  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  Tariff  Commission  computations  for 
these  major  sectors  as  shown  on  Tables  C. 
D  and  E  (attached)  By  this  more  realistic 
method  of  measuring  import  impact,  the 
ratio  of  Imports  to  consumption  Is  at  low  and 
relatively  stable  levels:  1  percent  for  yarn 
in  1967,  5.9  percent  for  fabric  In  1968.  and 
6.4  percent  for  apparel  in  1968 

We  believe  that  these  tables  are  the  most 
accurate  measure  of  the  Impact  of  imports 
on  the  textile  and  apparel  industries,  avoid- 
ing the  distortions  Inherent  In  analyses  based 
upon  fiber  consumption.  This  was  the  method 
utilized  by  the  US  Tariff  Commission  and 
is.  In  our  view,  conclusive  that  this  indus- 
try is  not  being  injured  or  threatened  in- 
Jury — let  alone  seriously   Injured. 


TABLE  A.— PROFITS  OF  THE  TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS  AND  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES  COMPARED  TO  NONDURABLE  AND 

ALL   MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRIES,    1961-68 

[Prefib  b«for«  tixct  diU  in  millions  of  dolltn] 


Textile  mill  products 

Profits 

before       Change 
taxes   (percent) 

Apparel 

Nondurable  goods 

Profits 

before      Change 
taxes   (percent) 

All  manuf 

Profits 

before 

taxes 

acturing 

Profits 
before 
taxes 

Change 
(percent) 

Change 
(percent) 

1961 

.    .          589 

22.9 
-.5 
31.3 
33.8 
.3 
-22.7 
29.9 

331 

415 
414 
553 
644 
740 
728 
931 

.......... 

-.2 

33.5 
16.4 
14.9 
-2.1 
27.8 

13.862 
15.114 
16.421 
18.324 
20. 260 
22.610 
22.050 
24,756 

27.508  . 

31.863 

34,924 

39.567 
46.487 
51.787 
47.772 
55.405 

1962 

724 

9.0 
8.6 
11.5 

10.5 

11.5 

-2.4 

12.2 

15.8 

1963 

721 

9.6 

1964 

947 

13.2 

196S 

1,268 

17.4 

1966 

....        1.272 

11.4 

1967 

982 

-7.7 

1968. 

1.276 

15.9 

Change, 
Average 

14AI  to  1968 

116.6    . 
13.57  . 

182,2 
16.51 

78.5  . 
8.7  . 

101.4 

10.  < 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission-SEC. 


TABLE  B.-RATE  OF  PROFIT  ON  STOCKHOLDERS'  EQUITY, 
FOR  ALL  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS.  CORPORA- 
TIONS MANUFACTURING  NONDURABLE  GOODS.  CORPO- 
RATIONS MANUFACTURING  TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS, 
AND  CORPORATIONS  MANUFACTURING  APPAREL,  1961-68 
|ln  percent) 

Rate  of  profit  on  stockholders'  equity 

All     Corporations  manufacturing— 

manulac- 

turing  Non-        Textile 

oirpo-      durable  mill 

Year rations         goods     products       Apparel 

1961 15.6  15.4  10.4  14.f 

1962 17.3  16.2  12.5  17,J 

1963 l«.l  16.8  12.3  I6.5 

1964 19.4  17.8  15.7  19.f 

1965 21.3  18.4  18.9  21-2 

1966 Z1.9  19.2  18.1  22.5 

1967 18.8  17.5  13.7  2O.5 

1968 2a3  18.6  16.6  22. 

Source:  Federil  Trade  Commission-SEC. 


TABLE  C.-COTTON,  WOOL.  AND  MANMADE  YARN— US. 
PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  APPARENT 
CONSUMPTION,  1963-67 

|ln  millions  of  pounds) 


Ratio  of 

Impofts 

Apparent 

to  con- 

Produc- 

con- 

sump- 

Yur 

tion 

Imports 

Exports 

sumption 

tion 

19S3 

.    6,723.5 

40.5 

107.2 

6.656.8 

0.6 

1964 

.    7,252.7 

33.2 

127.2 

7,158.7 

.5 

1965 

.    7,847.5 

47.8 

108.6 

7,786.7 

.6 

1966 

.    8,488.5 

121.8 

77.9 

8.532.4 

1.4 

1967 

.    7,692.8 

79.0 

94.1 

7,677.7 

1.0 

Source:  MS.  Tariff  Commission,  Bureau  of  Census. 
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TABLE  D.-BROAOWOVEN  FABRICS  OF  COTTON.  WOOL,  AND 
MANMADE  FIBERS-U.S.  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  FOR 
CONSUMPTION,  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE 
AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION   1963-68 


|ln  millions  of  squire  yirdsl 


YMf 


Produc- 
tion 


Ratio  of 
imports 
Apparent     to  con- 
con-      sump- 
Imports  Exports   sumption        tion 


1963 13.612.0 

1964 14,366.0 

1965 15,230.0 

1966 15.265.0 

1967 14,814.9 

19681 15,195.0 


614.0 
582.0 
837.0 
,022.0 
853.7 
923.5 


668.9 

693.0 
539.2 
592.0 
534.6 
525.7 


13,557.0 
14.254.0 
15.527.8 
15.695.0 
15,134.0 
15, 592. 8 


4.5 
4.1 
5.4 
6.5 
5.6 
5.9 


'  Convorjion  from  linear  yards  to  square  yards  for  production 
on  the  same  basis  as  computed  by  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
previous  years. 

Source:  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Bureau  of  Census. 


TABLE  E.-WEARING  APPAREL  OF  COTTON,  WOOL,  AND 
MANMADE  EIDERS— US.  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  FOR 
CONSUMPTION,  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE, 
AND    APPARENT    CONSUMPTION,    1963-68 

.  .11(1  millions  of  pounds,  raw  fiber  equivalent) 


**                « 

Ratio  of 
Imports 

Produc- 
tion 

Apparent 

to  con- 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

con- 
sumption 

sump- 
tion 

1963 

.    3.152.5 

135.0 

21.4 

3, 318. 3 

4.1 

1964 

.    3,341.5 

157.8 

25.2 

3,  474. 1 

4  5 

1965 

.    3.468.5 

188.1 

26.4 

3.  628. 2 

5  1 

1966 

.    3.617.6 

193.7 

28.9 

3,  782. 4 

5  1 

1967 

3. 622. 9 

225.0 

32.2 

3.815.7 

6  0 

1968 

'3.971.0 

268.1 

38.2 

4.  20O.  9 

6.4 

'  As  shown  on  table  7-B  of  Senator  Hollings'  statement. 
Source:  US.  Tariff  Commission.  Bureau  of  Census. 

[Excerpts  from  Congressional  Record,  July 

10,   19691 
ErrECT    or    US.    PoaiicN    Trade    Policy    on 

B.\SIC    MANXTTACTtTRING    I.VDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the 
7th  month  of  the  Slst  Congress  and  of  the 
new  administration.  Congress  has  been 
patiently  awaiting  the  development  of  ad- 
ministration programs  in  many  areas  before 
rolling  up  its  own  sleeves  and  getting  down 
to  the  task  of  legislating  solutions  to  the 
difficult  problems  which  challenge  the 
health,  welfare,  and  economic  security  of  the 
American  people. 

Included  In  the  major  problems  requiring 
our  attention  Is  that  of  our  Nation*  foreign 
trade  policy,  especially  as  It  relates  to  our 
basic  manufacturing  Industries  Many  of 
America's  basic  Industries  are  facing  strong 
and  Increasing  Import  competition.  Some  In- 
dication of  the  wide-ranging  extent  of  this 
problem  Is  given  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United  States. 
using  U.S.  Government  statistics,  the 
council  made  a  computer  analysis  of  em- 
ployment, output,  and  foreign  trade  of  349 
of  the  Nation's  425  manufacturing  Industries 
as  defined  at  the  4-dlglt  level  of  the  stand- 
ard industrial  classification.  The  correlation 
of  foreign  trade  data  with  domeeUc  employ- 
ment and  output  data  at  this  level  of  In- 
dustry classification  is  a  difficult  undertaking 
Data  were  available  to  make  such  an  analy- 
sis possible  for  the  period  1958  through  1966 
for  a  total  of  313  industries. 

Mr  President,  the  313  industrlee  accounted 
in  1966  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  employ- 
ment In  all  U.S.  manufacturing  Industries 
They  supplied  85  percent  of  the  value  of 
shipments  of  manufactured  goods  In  1966 
Products  like  or  competitive  with  the  out- 


put of  these  313  industries  accounted  for  98 
percent  of  total  US.  Imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  In   1966,  and  of  86  percent  of 
US.  exports.  Theee  data  ahow  that  the  313 
Industries   are   quite   representative   of  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy 
Of  the  313  induatriee,  the  council  found 
that  there  were  128  which  experienced  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit  In  1967.  Theee  128  In- 
dustries accounted   for  25  percent  of  total 
employment  In  all  manufacturing  Industries 
in  1966,  and  for  29  percent  of  the  value  of 
shipments  of  manufactured  goods.  Imports 
or  manufactures  were  concentrated  in  the 
product  lines  of  theee  industries  to  such  an 
extent  that  articles  like  or  competitive  with 
their  output  accounted  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  Imports  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  1966,  but  their  exports  accounted  for 
°  «LI?  P*"'*"*  °^  total   US.  exports 
♦uf^  ^^®  P***'^*^  °^  ^^^  °f  the  Impact  of 
this    imbalance    tn    foreign    trade    on    the 
United    States,    It   Is    most   significant   that 
the  balance  of  trade  deficit  In  these  Indus- 
tries was  equivalent,  at  the  value  of  ship- 
ments per  worker  In  each  Industry,  to  a  net 
loss  of  neariy  368,000  Jobs.  For  the  most  part 
these   128  Industries  are  labor-intensive  in- 
dustries, so  that  the  lost  employment  oppor- 
tunities represent  the  waste  of  an  especlallv 
precious   asset   to   the  Nation;    namely    Job 
opportimlOes    for   comparatively    unskilled 
workers. 

It  Is  our  hard-core  unemployed,  residents 
of  economically  distressed  Inner  city  area*, 
and  the  less  developed  sectors  of  our  Na- 
tion such  as  the  Appalachian  region,  who 
are  the  principal  victims  of  the  loss  of  lob 
opportunities    represented    by    the   extreme 

ll^^.l^^  imbalance  In  the  products  of 
these  128  Industries. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body  are 
awure  that  I  have  been  vigilant,  In  season 
and  out  of  season.  In  my  efforts  to  secure 
*!i!f,,  ?"?  excessive  import  pressures  for  the 
textle  industry.  My  efforts  to  contribute  to 

«ho^T^  .  5  *^*  **'^"«  "«P0rt  problem 
should  not  be  taken,  however,  as  any  ind^ 
cation  that  I  am  less  interested  in  the  com- 
parably distressed  position  of  other  basic 
manufacturing  Industries  In  my  State  and  In 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  economic  hardship  to  US 
manufacturing  industries  stems  primartiy' 
though  not  exclusively,  from  our  trade  wlf^ 
fh?^P'*r,P™'^°'^'y  mentioned  study  of 
,of^     ,       Relations  Council  shows  tiiat  In 

n^;  ^1°"^  ^"""^'^  ^^«  l'^  manufactured 
products,   we   experienced   a  deficit  of  $13 

Ingest  deficit  was  Incurred  In  our  foreign 
teade  in  manufactures  wlto  West  Germany 
mmf^r,"^^,  suffered  a  deficit  of  nearly  $600 
mil  ion-large  but  less  than  half  as^eat 
Jap^      ^^  experienced   In  our  ti-ade  with 

st^  P«sldent  the  experience  of  my  own 
h^,  ."  ?J?«="o^  °^  what  Is  happening 
i^Lf^  ^^^  "'^''"'^  ^  *  result'^Cf  tul 
m,^i?^  °^T^  *°^  "^^  of  increase  of 
taported  nmnufactured  goods.  South  Caro- 
lina has  made  strenuous  and  highly  success- 
trie/T^"*.'°K,f*^*  manufactLlng  "S. 
the  State.  This  la  part  of  the  major  and 
taportant  efforts  which  the  entire  South  ha^ 

^J^fT^^  ^'^^  *^*  "°^"°g  economic 
eff^  of  being  merely  an  agricultural  econ- 

We  currently  have  786,000  residents  of  our 
n^n  are  employed  on  nonagricultural 
payrolls,  and  330,000  of  them  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  occupations.  During  the 
Pn^,  Z7^'  «™PJ03^ent  in  manufacturing 
industiles  in  South  Carolina  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  total  employment  on^ 
agricultural  payrolls.  In  1967,  there  were 
n^y  3,300  manufacturing  establishments 
operating  in  South  Carolina  with  an  annual 
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payroll  of  about  one  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. Of  the  major  Industries  located  in  our 
State,  the  following  experienced  a  foreign 
trade  deficit  nationally  in  1968: 

Textile  mlU  products,  $437.3  mllUon.  At 
the  output  per  worker  shown  by  the  1967 
Census  of  Manufactures  of  $21,233,  this  for- 
eign trade  deficit  represented  the  loss  of 
20,600  Jobs. 

Apparel  and  related  products,  $674.6  mil- 
lion. At  an  output  per  worker  of  $15,224 
this  foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the 
loss  of  44,316  Jobs. 

Limaber  and  wood  products,  $317.2  mllUon 
At  an  output  per  worker  of  $19,316,  this 
foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the  loss  of 
16,418  Jobs, 

Paper  and  allied  products,  $481  million 
At  an  output  per  worker  of  $32,546  this 
foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the  loss  of 
13,240  Jobs. 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products,  $615.1  mil- 
lion. At  an  output  per  worker  of  $24  412 
this  foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the  loss 
of  21,103  Jobs. 

Iron  and  steel  mills  and  foundries,  $1  430  9 
niUllon.  At  an  output  per  worker  of  $32  613 
this  foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the 'loss 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles,  $416  7 
million.  At  an  output  per  worker  of  $19  889 
this  foreign  trade  deficit  represented  the  loss 

These  seven  basic  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  of  major  Importance  to  the  economy 
of  South  Carolina.  Together  they  provide 
employment  for  222.000  residents  of  our 
State,  over  70  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
jobs  In  the  State.  Neither  my  State  nor  the 
Nation  can  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  U  S 
foreign  trade  In  products  like  or  dlrectlv 
competitive  with  the  articles  produced  bv 
these  seven  Industries  resulted  in  a  deficit 
of  $4.2  billion.  Further,  we  must  be  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  180,508  new  or  existing  iob= 
In  these  industries. 

Mr.  President,  to  this  point  in  my  remark.s 
I  have  not  alluded  to  the  very  serious  im- 
port problems  affecting  the  domestic  foot- 
wear Industry.  There  are  no  footwear  manu- 
facturing plants  In  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  but  in  view  of  my  general  Interest 
in  the  national  aspects  of  the  foreign  trade 
problems  affecting  our  basic  manufacturlne 
Industries.  I  am.  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
serious  plight  of  the  domestic  footwear 
iJidustry. 

In  1968.  our  Nation  had  a  balance  of  trade 
deficit  of  $377.3  million  In  footwear.  In  that 
year,  domestic  consumption  of  leather  foot- 
wear amounted  to  804.0  million  pairs  of  shoes 
of  which  Imports  supplied  175.4  million  pairs' 
Thus  In  1968.  Imports  were  equivalent  to 
21.8  percent  of  domestic  consumption  ud 
sharply  from  the  import  penetration  ratio 
of  5.8  percent  In  1961.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry  Is  faced  with  a  very  serious 
problem. 

The  rapid  Increase  in  the  penetration  nf 
the  domestic  market  by  Imports  has  con- 
tributed to  an  absolute  loss  of  3,100  Jobs  In 
the  Industry  during  the  1961-68  period  The 
latest  data  for  the  month  of  May  1969  shows 
that  employment  has  decreased  by  an  addi- 
tional 6,000  jobs  In  comparison  with  the 
average  employment  In  1968. 

Mr.  President,  my  priority  of  attention  to 
the  import  problems  of  the  textile  industry 
Is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  textile  and 
apparel  group  accounts  for  182,000  of  the 
222,000  Jobs  provided  by  this  group  of  In- 
dustries In  South  Carolina. 

It  is  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  employ- 
ment In  South  Carolina  that  the  textile  lin- 
port  problem  oalls  for  priority  of  attention. 
With  2,525,000  workers,  the  textUe  mill  prod- 
ucts, apparel,  and  manmade  fiber  producing 


industries  are  by  far  the  Nation's  largest 
employers  of  workers  among  manufacturing 
industries. 

But  I  say  to  my  friends  from  other  States 
who  are  concerned,  as  I  am,  not  only  with 
textiles  but  with  steel,  footwear,  glass,  wood 
products,  paper,  chinaware  and  pottery,  syn- 
thetic organic  chemicals,  and  electronic 
products,  that  the  national  policy  we  estab- 
lish In  the  textile  import  area  should  be 
useful  in  guiding  the  way  to  a  legislative 
solution  In  these  other  basic  indtxstrlal  prod- 
uct areas.  I  ask  them,  therefore,  to  Join  with 
me  in  setting  about  to  exercise  In  a  con- 
structive way  the  Initiative  which  belongs  to 
the  Congress  under  our  Constitution  to  fash- 
ton  a  policy  for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce  In  the  textile  area  with  the  reali- 
zation that  In  so  doing,  they  will  also  be 
contributing  to  the  establishment  of  national 
policy  for  the  regulation  of  imports  In  the 
product  areas  of  theee  other  basic  and 
import-sensitive  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  In  my  re- 
marks to  a  specific  consideration  of  the 
policy  problems  which  some  people  believe 
to  exist  in  applying  a  corrective  to  the  exces- 
sive Importation  of  textile  articles  Into  the 
United  States. 

When  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  togeth- 
er with  his  associates  traveled  to  Western 
Europe  and  then  to  the  Far  East  to  consult 
with  our  Nation's  trading  partners  concern- 
ing the  textile  Import  problem,  he  found  that 
he  had  been  preceded  by  an  advance  man 
not  of  his  choosing  who  had  undertaken  to 
brief  representatives  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments and  their  textile  industries  concern- 
ing that  pyerson's  concept  of  the  textile  im- 
port problem.  I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
general  counsel  for  the  American  Importers 
Association  who  traveled  In  advance  of  Sec- 
retary Stans  to  present  Information  evidently 
Intended  to  fortify  the  other  nations  to  resist 
the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  expressed 
through  Secretary  Stans,  to  engage  in  mean- 
ingful consultation  In  regard  to  the  U.S. 
textile  Import  problem.  These  views  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Importers  Association 
are  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  which,  with 
unanimous  consent,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  OmcER  (Mr.  Pearson 
In  the  chair) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  President,  as  Members  of 
this  body  are  aware,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  concentrating  on  the  search  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  textile  Import  problem  during  this 
and  preceding  administrations  encounter  fre- 
quently arguments  conceived  by  Americans 
who  act  as  apologists  for  maintaining  the 
status  quo  in  defense  of  the  assumed  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  those  foreign  countries 
who  are  the  principal  suppliers  of  Imported 
textile  articles  into  the  U.S.  market. 

These  arguments  have  a  sameness  in 
quality  and  In  concept.  Much  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  paper  distributed  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Importers  Association  consists 
of  such  arguments,  newly  adorned  with  sta- 
tistical array. 

Mr.  President,  the  memorandum  of  the 
.American  Importers  Association  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose  by  bringing  out  Into  the  open 
and  reducing  to  writing  the  arguments  being 
used  behind  the  scenes  in  opposing  the 
achievement  of  an  agreeable  solution  to  the 
textile  Import  problem.  It  deserves  our  care- 
ful study,  and  It  Is  now  my  piupose  to  take 
up  one  at  a  time  the  contentions  of  the  Im- 
porters' paper  and  to  refute  them  with  In- 
controvertible fact.  I  shall  support  my 
analysis  of  that  paper  with  statistical  data 
compiled  from  official  sources  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  ntunbered  tables 
be  Inserted  at  the  appropriate  places  In 
my  remarks. 
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The  Presiding  Ofticer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  President,  first,  the  im- 
porters assert  that  "the  textile  industry  has 
enjoyed  a  phenomenal  growth  from  1961 
through  1968."  The  word  "phenomenal" 
means  extraordinary  or  remarkable,  accord- 
ing to  Webster's  Third  International  Dic- 
tionary. The  record  shows  that  the  textile 
industry's  growth  has  been  neither  extraordl- 
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nary  nor  remarkable.  In  the  data  presented 
In  my  table  1,  It  Is  established  that  during 
the  period  1961  through  1968  the  average 
annual  rate  of  growth  in  the  sales  of  textile 
mill  products  and  apparel  was  below  that  of 
the  average  of  all  manufacturing  industries 
In  the  United  States.  Can  a  below-average 
rate  of  growth  fairly  be  described  as 
"phenomenal,"  Mr.  President? 


TABLE  1.-U.S.  SALES  OF  TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS  AMD  APPAREL  COMPARED  WITH  ALL  MANUFACTURING,  1961^8 

[Sales  in  millions  of  dollars| 


Textile  mill 

products 

Apptrel 

All  manufactu 

ring 

Sales 

Change 
(percent) 

Sales 

Oiling* 
(percent) 

Sales 

Change 
(percent) 

1961 

13,398  . 

14,449 

15,092 

16, 249 

18,028 

19,513 

18,672 

20,841 

+7.'84' 

+4.45 
+7.67 

+  10.95 
+8.24 
-4.31 

+11.62 

12.365  .... 

356.424 

1962    

1963  

13.241 
13.696 
14.880 
16,263 
18,110 
18,170 
20,718 

+7.08 
+3.44 
+8.64 
+9.29 

+  11.36 
+0.33 

+14. 02 

389.917 
412.678 
443.072 
492.201 
554,180 
575,427 
631,911 

+9.40 
+5.88 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968.. 

+7.37 

+11.09 

+12.  59 

+3.83 

+9.82 

Average  annual  change  

+6.64  ... 

+7.74  .. 

+8.57 

Source:  FTC-SEC  quarterly  financial  report  for  manufacturing  corporations. 


Second,  the  Importers'  memorandum,  un- 
der the  heading  "Analysis,"  offers  the  state- 
ment that  "every  indicator  of  performance 
shows  a  picture  of  health  and  growth  In  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industries."  I  have  just 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case  when  meas- 
ured by  the  sales  of  the  industry.  Now  let 
me  turn  to  the  next  Indicator  referred  to  by 
the  importer,  that  of  profits. 

My  table  2  shows  that  profits  of  both  the 
textile  mill  products  and  apparel  Industries, 
whether  measured  before  taxes  or  after  taxes, 
expressed  as  a  percent  of  sales,  persisted  far 
below  the  average  of  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  below  profits  of  the  nondurable 
goods  Industries,  to  which  textiles  and  ap- 
parel are  most  closely  Identified,  throughout 
the  1961-68  period.  The  ratio  of  profits  after 


taxes  to  sales  for  the  apparel  Industry  re- 
mained less  than  half  that  of  the  nondu- 
rable goods  and  all  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries throughout  the  period  while  those  of 
the  textile  mill  products  industry-  failed  to 
rise  above  60  percent  of  the  average  of  all 
manufacturing  and  nondurable  goods  In- 
dustries by  the  end  of  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  can  two  basic  manufactur- 
ing Industries  be  said  to  evidence  "a  picture 
of  health  and  growth"  from  the  standpoint 
of  profits  when  their  earnings  rate  remains 
from  40  to  50  percent  below  that  of  the 
average  of  all  manufacturing  Industries  and 
of  the  nondurable  goods  sector  of  manufac- 
turing industries  throughout  the  most  re- 
cent 8-year  period? 


TABLE  2— THE  COMPARATIVE  "PROFIT"  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  TEXTILE  MILL  PROD'dCTS  AND  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES, 

1961-68 

Dollar  amounte  In  millions| 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Textile  mill  products: 

ProfHs  before  taxes J589  $724 

Profits  after  taxes J280  J354 

Profits  as  a  percent  of  sales: 

Before  taxes  (percent) 4.4  5.0 

After  taxes  (percent) 2.1  2.4 

Apparel: 

Profits  before  taxes J331  J415 

Profits  after  taxes jl57  J212 

Profits  as  a  percent  of  sales: 

Before  taxes  (percent) 2.7  3.1 

After  taxes  (percent) 1.3  1.6 

Nondurable  goods  industries: 

Profits  before  taxes J13,862  J15,U4 

Profits  after  taxes J8.450  J9.150 

Profits  as  a  percent  of  sales: 

Before  taxes  (percent) 7.6  7.8 

After  taxes  (percent) 4.7  4.7 

All  manufacturing  industries: 

Profits  before  taxes J27,508  J31,863 

ProfiU  after  taxes J15,308  $17,727 

Profits  as  a  percent  of  sales: 

Before  taxes  (percent) 7.7  8.2 

After  taxes  (percent) 4.3  4.6 


J721 
(354 

4.8 
2.3 

J414 

J189 

3.0 
1.4 

$16,421 
$10,011 

8.1 
4.9 

$34,924 
$19,481 

8.5 
4.7 


$947 
$507 

5.8 

3.1 

$553 
$318 

3.7 
2.1 

$18,324 
$11,611 

8.5 
S.4 

$39,567 
$23,208 

8.9 
5.2 


$1,268 
$694 

7.0 
3.8 

$644 

$377 

3.9 
2.3 

$20,260 
$12,983 

8.6 
5.5 

$46,487 
$27, 521 

9.4 
5.6 


$1,272 
$702 

6.5 
3.6 

$740 
$432 

4.1 
2.4 

$22,610 
$14,564 

8.6 
5,5 

$51,787 
$30,934 

9.3 
5.6 


$982 
$540 

5.3 
2.9 

$728 
$420 

4.0 
2.3 

$22,050 
$14, 429 

8.0 
5.3 

$47, 772 
$29,006 

8.3 
5.0 


$1,276 
$654 

6.1 
3.1 

$931 
$507 

4.5 

2.4 

$24,756 
$15,546 

8.4 
5.3 

$55,405 
$32,069 

8.8 
5.1 


Source:  FTC-SEC  quarterly  financial  report  tor  manufacturing  corporations. 


Third,  the  importers  point  to  the  fact 
that  shipments  In  1968  were  larger  than  ship- 
ments in  1961  by  some  55  percent  ae  though 
that  in  some  way  corroborated  their  claim  of 
"phenomenal  growth"  by  the  UJ3.  textile  In- 
dtistry.  The  fact  of  the  matter  U,  as  my 
table  3  establishes,  that  shlimientB  of 
textile  mill  products  and  apparel  Increased 
at  a  slower  rate  than  the  average  of  all  manu- 


facturing Industries.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
the  question  may  fairly  be  posed :  Is  an 
expansion  In  the  value  of  shipments  at  a 
rate  below  that  experienced  by  the  average  of 
all  manufacturing  Industries  any  evidence  of 
"phenomenal  grovrth"?  In  my  book  'below 
average"  Is  not  equal  to  "extraordinary"  or 
"phenomenal." 
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Mr  President,  the  use  of  overall  statistics 
concenUng  imports  and  domestic  consump- 
tion on  an  all-flber  basis  not  only  tends  to 
obscure  the  heavy  Impact  of  imports  In  the 
apparel  sector  of  the  Industry  and  those  sec- 
tors of  the  textile  mill  products  and  fiber 
Industry  which  support  apparel  manufac- 
turing: It  also  obscures  the  very  grave  posi- 
tion of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  in 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  inordinate 
import  pressures.  My  table  7-C  shows  that 
the  penetration  of  textile  articles  of  wool 
has  risen  to  the  extraordinary  level  of  31.3 
percent  in  the  year  1968.  up  sharply  from 
the  already  excessive  level  of  Imports  which 
existed  in  1961  of  23.8  percent. 
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TABLE  7-C.— RATIO  OF  IMPORTS  TO  DOMESTIC  CONSUMP 
TION  FOR  WOOL,  196I-«8 

■Amounts  in  millions  of  pounds) 


Domestic 
consumption 


Ratio  of  imports 

to  domestic 

consumption 

Imports  (percent) 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 »w».. 

1967 ,^.. 

1968 '.r.'. 


535.0 
570.3 
558.6 
490.8 
527.5 
500.4 
423.5 
466.4 


127.4 
145.6 
152.5 
141.1 
156.1 
142.9 
121.7 
146.0 


23.8 
25.5 
27.3 
28.7 
29.6 
28.6 
28.7 
31.3 


Source:  Textile.  Organon,  March  1969 

Mr  President,  the  issue  posed  by  the  con- 
tentions of  the  American  Importers  Associa- 
tion and  the  currency  which  those  conten- 
tions gained  as  a  result  of  their  energetic 
distribution  and  exposition  by  that  associa- 
tion's representatives  in  advance  of  Secre- 
tary Stans'  visit  to  the  nations  whose  rep- 
resentatives be  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
U.S.  textile  import  problem  can  be  stated  as 
follows:  Does  the  Congress  wish,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  to  leave  without  remedy  basic 
American  Industries  whose  rate  of  growth  Is 
retarded  under  the  pressure  of  excessive  and 
rapidly  Increasing  import  competition  to  a 
degree  where  such  Industries  fall  below  the 
average  rate  of  growth  of  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  of  the  American  economy  and  be- 
low the  rate  of  growth  required  If  the  In- 
dustry la  to  contribute  proportionately  to 
employment  of  the  growing  labor  force  of 
the  Nation? 

The  Importers  seek  to  obscure  this  funda- 
mental Issue  by  simplistic  presentation  of 
absolute  growth  figures  over  an  8-year  period 
without  in  a  single  instance  relating  such 
growth  to  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  work 
force,  or  of  Its  economy,  or  of  the  manufac- 
turing sector  of  the  economy,  or  to  the  earn- 
ings performance  of  other  industries.  The 
essence  of  the  Importers'  position  is  that  the 
Congress  ought  not  to  Inquire  Into  the  rela- 
tive performance  and  growth  of  the  textile 
lndu.stry  In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
American  economy  nor  be  concerned  about 
a  submarglnal  growth  rate  for  a  basic  Amer- 
ican Industry. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  issue  Is 
clearly  Joined  by  the  type  of  attack  which 
the  American  Importers  Association  is  mak- 
ing upon  the  U.S.  textile  industry  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  Importers  have  set 
about  to  obfuscate  the  essential  facts 

To  my  colleagues  In  this  body  I  state  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  cleanly 
and  squarely  face  up  to  our  responsibilities 
It  Is  we  who  are  charged  with  the  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce.  It  is  we  who  are 
expected  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
legitimate  interests  of  foreign  nations  intent 
upon  trading  with  the  United  States  and 
benefiting  by  our  open  market,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  equally  legitimate  interests 
Of  American  industries  to  sustain  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis  their  work  force  and  economic 
growth  so  that  they  may  continue  to  con- 
tolbute  to  the  strength  and  well-being  of  our 


It  la  not,  Mr.  President,  a  heinous  act  for 
Members  of  this  body  to  respond  to  their 
constitutional  responsibilities.  It  is  not  an 
unworthy  act  for  a  Congress  which  has  al- 
ways been  keenly  sensitive  to  our  NaUon's 
moral  and  legal  obUgatlons  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  nations  to  act  now 
to  develop  a  policy  based  upon  concepts  of 
fairness  and  equity  which  will  afford  our 
basic  domestic  Industries  at  least  an  equal 
opportunity  to  share  In  the  economic  life 
and  progress  of  our  Nation. 

In  view  of  our  traditions,  we  recognize 
as  Americans  that  freedom  is  accompanied 
by  responsibility.  The  right  to  freedom  of  our 
choice  does  not  give  any  of  us  the  right 
to  shout  "flre"  In  a  crowded  theater,  nor 
the  right  to  drive  at  a  reckless  rate  of  speed 
Irrespective  of  the  right  of  others  on  a  pub- 
lic highway.  By  act  of  Congress  our  free  en- 
terprise system  does  not  give  any  American 
manufacturer  the  right  to  pay  wages  below 
the  statutory  minimum  nor  to  require  his 
employees  to  work  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
hours  without  the  payment  of  the  prescribed 
overtime.  Our  free  enterprise  system  must 
also  yield  to  the  strictures  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  to  the  prohibition  contained  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  against  the 
use   of  unfair  practices   In   commerce. 

Why  is  it  that  we  In  the  Congress  with 
the  full  realization  that  no  responsible  mem- 
ber or  group  in  society  have  the  right  to 
exercise  their  liberty  in  a  way  that  does  pos- 
itive harm  to  their  neighbors,  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  true  nature  of  excessive  Import 
competition  based  upon  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  wage  scales  and  working  condi- 
tions which  are  outlawed  in  this  country? 
Opponents  of  import  regulation  choose  to 
state  the  problem  in  terms  of  simplistic  al- 
ternatives, using  expressions  such  as  "shut- 
ting out  Imports."  That  type  of  dialog  does 
a  disservice  to  the  dlfiBcult  task  which  is 
our  responsibility  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  problems,  to  study  and 
understand  them,  and  to  have  the  courage 
to  xmdertake  their  solution. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient.  given"the  wlde- 
spread  exposure  of  our  basic  industries    for 
us  to  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that  the 
best  solution,  as  Implied  in  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  to  subsidize  the  relocation  of  entire 
industries  and  their  workers  to  some  other 
line  of  endeavor.  Mr.  President,  it  is  mani- 
festly  impossible   to   "relocate"   the   textile 
and    apparel    industries:    they    are    spread 
across  the  face  of  America  In  literally  hun- 
dreds of  communities.  It  l.s  difficult  to  re- 
train the  workers  In  the  textile  Industry  for 
some  other  occupation.   In  many  cases  the 
textile   mill    represents   the   only   source    of 
gainful    employment   for  miles   around    the 
community  In  which  it  U  located.  In  Appa- 
lachla   and    a   50-mile   belt   surrounding   it 
employment    In   the    textile   mill    products.' 
apparel,  and  manmade  fiber  industries  ac- 
counts for  one  out  of  every  four  Jobs   In 
manufacturing  Industries  available  to  that 
depressed  economic  area. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the  United 
States  has  based  Its  foreign  trade  policy  on 
the  myth  that  our  capital-intensive  indus- 
tries whose  technological  sophistication  en- 
ables them  to  compete  in  world  trade  will 
supply  Jobs  for  all  of  the  workers  who  are 
displaced  by  rising  import  competition  In 
the  product  sectors  of  our  labor-intensive 
industries.  The  study  to  which  I  referred  at 
the  outset  based  on  a  computer  analysis 
performed  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Relations 
Council  of  the  United  States  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  this  assumption  is  falla- 
cious. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
labor-Intensive  Industries  Included  In  the 
Trade  Relations  Council  study  suffered  a  net 
loss  of  367,552  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the  balance 
of  trade  deficit  experienced  In  our  foreign 
trade  In  products  like  or  competitive  with 
the  output  of  those  industries  In  1966  alone 
The    Council's   study   also   established   that 


the  foreign  trade  surplus  of  the  capital- 
intensive  Industries  generated  employment 
equivalent  to  only  201.532  Jobs,  leaving  the 
U.S.  economy  with  a  net  Job  deficit  In  man- 
ufacturing of  160.000  Jobs.  While  the  capital- 
intensive  industries  generated  in  dollars  a 
trade  surplus  of  $10.4  bUlIon,  somewhat 
greater  than  the  trade  deficit  of  $9  billion 
of  the  labor-Intensive  industries  In  1967,  the 
net  favorable  dollar  balance  of  $1.4  billion 
win  not  supply  a  surplus  of  Jobs  as  a  result 
of  our  foreign  trade  In  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  will  always  in- 
quire a  complete  range  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, including  the  labor-intensive  as  well 
as  the  capital-intensive,  if  our  responsdblli- 
tles  to  provide  employment  for  all  of  '..he 
members  of  our  work  force  are  to  be  met. 
The  Nation's  lalior  force  does  not  now.  nor 
will  It  ever,  consist  enUrely  of  persons  pos- 
sessing the  types  of  technical  skills  which 
are  needed  in  the  sophisticated  capital-in- 
tensive industries;  nor  will  those  Industries 
ever  be  able  to  employ  the  entire  portion  of 
the  work  force  which  must  find  its  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
economy. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  strong  erosion 
of  Jobs  and  Job  opportunities  In  labor-inten- 
sive industries  because  our  foreign  trade  pol  - 
ley  exposes  those  Industries  to  unrelieved 
pressure  from  sharply  rising  Imports  without 
hope  for  limitation.  Unless  we  pitamptly  un- 
dertake to  creat  a  realistic  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy that  win  preserve  for  our  labor-intensive 
Industries  equal  opportunity  to  share  In  the 
growth  of  the  American  market  with  foreign 
products,  we  are  dooming  our  basic  manu- 
facturing industries  to  a  slow  death  and  their 
workers  to  an  insecure  and  uncertain 
future. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
the  time  Is  overdue  In  which  we  manfully 
face  our  responsibilities  and  undertake  to 
act  in  the  interests  not  only  of  the  textile 
min  products,  apparel,  and  man-made  fiber 
Industries,  but  also  the  other  basic  Industries 
which  are  similarly  affected  by  excessive 
Imports.  To  this  end.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
shortly  Introduce  as  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriate  bill  pending  before  this  body  .i 
legislative  solution  not  only  to  the  textile 
import  problem,  but  also  to  the  problems  be- 
setting any  other  American  Industry  which 
Is  being  harmed  in  its  employment  of  eco- 
nomic health  by  excessive  Import  competi- 
tion. I  shall  at  an  appropriate  time  ask  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  displayed  leadership  on  these  problems 
to  Join  with  me  In  the  sponsorship  of  this 
important  new  approach  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

ExHiBrr  I 
American  Importers 

ASSOCIATIO  K ,  iNC . . 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Attached  is  a  revised  copy  of  our  earlier 
Memorandum  entitled  "Memorandum  on  the 
Performance  of  the  United  States  Textile  and 
Apparel  Industries  and  the  Impact  ot  Im- 
ports." The  revisions  include  several  1968  fig- 
ures which  had  been  estimated  or  were  pre- 
liminary. Most  of  them  apply  to  sales  and 
profits.  Table   1.   Figures   I   and  2. 

Michael  P.  Daniels. 

General  Counsel. 


Memorandum  on  the  Pertormance  of  the 
U.S.  Textile  and  Apparel  Inditstries  and 
THE  Impact  of  Imports 

(Figures  referred  to  not  printed  In  Record) 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  lO 
summarize  the  reasons  of  AIA-TAG  for  as- 
serting the  complete  lack  of  economic  Justi- 
fication for  controls  on  imports  of  textiles 
and  apparel  products,  whether  by  way  of 
legislative  quotas  or  a  negotiated  interna- 
tional agreement.  A  more  extensive  treat- 
ment Is  contained  in  the  statement  of  AIA- 
TAG   before   the   Committee   on   Ways  and 
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Means  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Tariff  Proposals 
(Part  6,  pages  2416,  2417,  et  seq.  1967). 

Foreign  governments.  It  Is  believed,  will  re- 
ject approaches  to  enter  Into  an  interna- 
tional agreement  controlling  world  trade  in 
textiles  and  apparel  because  of  the  alisence 
of  data  supporting  the  United  States  indus- 
try's special  pleas  for  such  controls. 

SUMMARY 

The  textile  industry  has  enjoyed  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  from  1961  through  1968. 
This  growth  was  brlefiy  Interrupted  by  a 
slight  recession  in  the  general  economy  in 

1967  resulting  In  a  minor  downturn  from 
the  record  levels  achieved  by  the  Industry 
in  1966.  In  1968,  the  industry  completely 
recovered  from  this  recession  and  surpassed, 
in  almost  every  Instance,  the  record  per- 
formance of  1966.  Indications  are  that  1969 
will  t>e  another  record  year  for  the  textile 
Industry.  This  depends  largely  upon  general 
economic  factors  and  the  overall  condition 
of  the  American  economy. 

Imports  over  the  period  have  also  grown, 
but  such  growth  has  been  commensurate 
with  the  growth  in  domestic  production.  Im- 
ports also  declined  during  the  slight  reces- 
sion of  1967,  but  picked  up  In  1968.  During 
1968,  and  at  the  present  time,  imports  have 
been  stimulated  by  extraordinary  demand 
conditions  within  the  United  States  and  in- 
flationary price  levels.  Nonetheless,  imports 
represent  a  very  modest  and  stable  propor- 
tion of  domestic  consumption  of  textile  and 
apparel  products. 

Import  growth  must  be  seen  within  the 
context  of  the  growth  In  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  consumption  of  such 
products.  Figures  showing  the  growth  of  im- 
ports In  percentage  terms  without  reference 
either  to  the  absolute  volume  of  increase  or 
outside  of  the  context  of  overall  domestic 
consumption  are  misleading  and  consider- 
ably distort  reality. 

Another  major  distortion  engaged  in  by 
the  domestic  industry  is  analyses  by  each 
fiber:  cotton,  man-made,  and  wool.  Man- 
made  fibers  are  s:ub8titutlng  for  both  ootton 
,md  wool.  This  Is  clearly  admitted  by  the 
United  States  textile  industry.  The  conse- 
quence of  that  admission,  however.  Is  that 
one  must  look  to  the  overall  performance  of 
all  fibers  In  making  valid  comparisons. 

AKAiLTSIS 

An  analysis  of  every  indicator  of  perform- 
.ince  shows  a  picture  of  health  and  growth 
In  the  textile  and  apparel  irulustrles.  These 
Indices  are  shown  on  the  attached  tables 
and  charts. 

SALES    AND    FROrlTS 

Sales  of  the  textUe  mill  products  Industry 
grew  from  13.4  billion  dollars  In  1961  to  20.8 
billion  dollars  in  1968,  an  Increase  of  55.6 
percent.  Sales  for  1968  were  11.6  percent 
.-ibove  the  level  for  1967. 

Profits  of  the  textile  mill  products  Indus- 
try grew  from  589  million  dollars  in  1961  to 
1.276  mlUlon  dollars  in  1968,  an  Increase  of 
116.6    percent.   The   increase   in    profits   for 

1968  compared  to  1967  was  29.9  percent. 
Apparel  Industry  sales  grew  by  67.6  per- 
cent from  1961  to  1968.  Profits  grew  by  181.3 
percent  over  this  period  from  331  million 
dollars  to  931  million  dollars.  These  figures 
are  shown  on  Table  1  and  are  plotted  on 
Figures  I  and  n. 

SHIPMENTS 

Shipments  from  the  textile  mill  products 
industry  grew  from  14.0  bUllon  dollars  in 
1961  to  21.7  billion  doUars  in  1968,  an  In- 
crease of  some  55  percent.  These  figures  are 
shown  on  Table  2  and  Flgtire  m. 

PRODUCTION 

Industrial  production  increased  rapidly 
over  the  period.  For  the  apparel  industry 
there  was  a  slight  decline  In  1967  but  a 
pickup  In  1968  almost  to  the  peak  level  of 
1966.  The  textile  miU  products  Industry  also 
showed  a  slight  decrease  from  1966  to  1967, 
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but  a  strong  upward  turn  in  1968  with  an 
Increase  of  about  8  points  in  the  index  of  in- 
dustrial production.  These  figures  are  shown 
on  Table  3  and  Figures  IV  and  V. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  has  also  shown  an  increase 
over  the  period  with  a  gain  In  almost  300,- 
000  workers  from  1961  to  1968.  During  1968 
alone,  there  was  a  gain  of  50,000  workers. 
These  figures  are  shown  on  Table  4  and  Fig- 
ure VI. 

mill    CONSUMPTION    OF    FIBERS 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton,  wool,  man- 
made  and  other  fibers  are  shown  on  Table  5 
and  Figure  VII.  It  should  first  be  noted 
that  total  consumption  of  all  fibers,  which 
is  a  measure  of  overall  textile  activity.  In- 
creased from  6.6  billion  pounds  In  1961  to 
9.7  billion  pounds  in  1968,  an  increase  of  47 
percent.  What  the  figure  illustrates  so  graph- 
ically is  the  switch  from  the  natural  fibers 
to  the  man-made  fibers.  Thus,  the  perform- 
ance of  wool  has  remained  fairly  static  with 
some  decline  evident  and  there  was  a  drop 
in  cotton  consumption.  Man-made  fibers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  increased  from  2.1 
billion  pounds  to  5.2  billion  pounds,  an  In- 
crease of  115  percent.  In  1968  for  the  first 
time,  man-made  fibers  surpassed  cotton  con- 
sumption. It  Is  this  dramatic  switch  to  the 
man-made  fibers  which  has  made  analysis 
by  separate  fibers  Irrelevant. 

The  domestic  industry  can  point  to  a  de- 
clining performance  of  cotton  and  wool.  This 
Is  not  attributable  to  Imports,  however,  but 
to  the  competition  from  man-made  fibers. 
Total  consumption,  as  shown  on  Figure  VII, 
has  increased. 

COMPARISON    OF    IMPORTS    AND    DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION 

Table  6  and  Figure  VIII  show  mill  con- 
sumption, apparent  domestic  consumption, 
(mill  consumption,  plus  imports,  minus  ex- 
ports) imports  and  exports.  Imports  have 
increased  modestly  in  comparison  with  the 
spectacular  growth  In  mill  consumption.  It 
is  here  that  the  "percentage  game"  Is  belled. 
It  is  true  that  Imports  have  Increased  by  135 
Ijercent  from  1961  to  1968,  whereas  mill  con- 
sumption has  Increased  by  47  percent.  How- 
ever, the  absolute  magnitudes  Eire  the  im- 
portant factor.  While  imports  increased  by 
450.7  million  pounds,  mlU  consumption  In- 
creased by  3.1  billion  pounds.  "Thus,  the 
growth  In  mill  consumption  was  about  seven 
times  the  growth  in  Imports.  Of  the  total 
growth  In  mill  consumption  plus  Imports, 
imports  accounted  for  only  12.7  percent, 
while  domestic  mill  consumption  accounted 
for  87.3  percent. 

Certainly  as  Pigtire  VIII  illustrates,  there 
has  been  no  injury  to  domestic  production 
due  to  Imports.  The  slight  decline  in  mill 
consumption  in  1967  was  matched  by  a 
greater  decline  In  ImpKDrts  (see  Table  6).  As 
Table  6  also  shows,  the  ratio  of  Imports  to 
domestic  consumption  has  remained  fairly 
stable,  certainly  since  1962.  The  ratio  In  1968 
was  only  one  point  above  the  1962  ratio 
and  m  1967  and  1968  there  was  an  actual 
decline  from  the  highest  ratio  reached  in 
1966.  This  overall  measurement  has  a  num- 
ber of  Imperfections  so  that  the  ratio  should 
not  be  taken  as  accurate  In  the  absolute 
sense;  however,  as  an  Index  It  measures  the 
relative  performance  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try compared  to  imports. 

ANALYSIS    BY    FIBER 

As  pointed  out  above,  analysis  by  separate 
fibers  is  unfair  and  misleading. 

The  situation  In  wool  and  cotton  is  Im- 
possible to  lUustrate  because  of  the  rapid 
substitution  of  man-made  fibers  for  the 
natural  fibers  on  the  cotton  and  the  woolen 
and  worsted  systems.  Thus,  simple  minded 
comparisons  of  lmp>orts,  chiefly  of  cotton 
or  wool  with  domestic  production  by  chiefly 
fiber,  are  completely  misleading. 

The  domestic  Industry  has  made  a  large 
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point  of  the  growth  in  imp>orts  of  main- 
made  fll)er  products.  These  figures  compared 
with  mill  oonsumptlon  and  apparent  do- 
mestic consumption  are  shown  on  Table  7 
and  Figure  LX.  Imports  have  grown  from  23.2 
million  pounds  In  1961  to  172.4  million 
pounds  in  1968.  Mill  consumption,  how- 
ever, during  the  same  period  grew  from 
2.1  billion  pounds  In  1961  to  5.2  billion 
pounds  In  1968.  Thus,  while  impjorts  in- 
creased by  149.2  million,  mill  consumption 
increased  by  3.1  billion.  As  the  figure  also 
illustrates,  the  ratio  of  Impwrts  to  domestic 
oonsumptlon  has  remained  at  extremely  low 
rates,  at  Its  highest,  3.3  percent  in  1968. 

COMPARISONS  BY  SEGMENT 

Even  in  the  overall  figures  discussed  above, 
there  are  a  number  of  distortions  when  all 
Imports  and  domestic  products  are  combined 
In  terms  of  weight.  The  most  valid  and  re- 
vealing comparisons  are  separate  compari- 
sons by  the  major  categories  of  yarns,  fabrics, 
and  apparel.  Unfortunately,  it  is  almost  im- 
fxjsslble  to  compute  figures  for  1968  because 
of  the  time  lag  In  statistical  reporting,  and 
even  in  1967,  there  are  difficult  problems. 
Judgments  as  to  conversion  factors  and  other 
technical  matters  complicate  the  matter.  The 
most  reliable  computations  available  are 
those  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 
The  Oommlsslon  found  that  the  ratio  of  im- 
ports to  consumption  in  1966  for  yarns  was 
1.4  percent,  lor  broad  woven  fabrics.  6.5  per- 
cent, and  for  apparel  ( In  1965 1 .  5.1  p>ercent. 

Given  the  general  relative  performance  of 
Imports  and  domestic  production  for  1967 
and  1968.  we  do  not  believe  that  these  per- 
centages would  have  materially  changed.  In- 
deed, the  overall  analysis  showing  a  higher 
ratio  in  1966  than  in  1967  or  1968  (see  Table 
6),  can  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  in 
some  areas  the  ratios  might  also  have  de- 
clined. 

ANALYSIS  BY   INDIVIDUAL  PRODfCTS 

The  domestic  industry  has  often  cited  par- 
ticular products,  for  example,  white  shirts, 
with  very  high  ratios  of  impwrts  to  domestic 
consumption  as  reason  for  overall  quotas. 
Such  particular  instances,  however,  affecting 
a  minute  portion  of  the  trade,  cannot  be  uti- 
lized to  support  overall  controls.  In  many  In- 
stances, even  with  a  very  high  ratio  of  im- 
ports to  consumption,  Impwrts  cannot  have 
been  deemed  to  have  caused  any  Injury  to 
domestic  production.  This  depends  on  the 
particular  nature  of  the  trade  and  the  nature 
of  the  product,  where,  in  many  instances,  one 
Is  dealing  with  specialties  traditionally  im- 
ported In  large  proportion  from  overseas. 

Such  particular  products  should,  in  our 
view,  be  handled  through  the  Escape  Clause 
mechanism,  first  to  determine  whether  Im- 
ports have  caused  or  threatened  serious  In- 
Jury,  and  second,  to  determine  what  relief 
might  be  appropriate  if  injury  is  found. 

To  this  end,  we  have  endorsed  the  general 
notion  of  an  Escap>e  Clause  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  report  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  and  by  the 
Hon.  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  the  ai>pro- 
prlate  method  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  particular  products.  Such  problems,  if  any, 
will  certainly  not  support  the  overall  quota 
relief  sought  by  the  domestic  Industry. 

TABLE  1.— SALES  AND  PROFITS:  U.S.  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL 
INDUSTRIES,  1961-68 

(Dollar  amounts  In  mlllions| 


Textiie  mill  prodocte 

Apparel  and  other 
(inislied  products 

Net 
sales 

Net  profits 

betore 

Federal 

income  tax 

Net 
sales 

Net  profib 

before 

Federal 

income  tai 

1961.... 
1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 

..    J13.398 

-.     J14,449 
..     515,092 
..    J16,249 

$589 

J724 
J721 
»47 

J12,36S 
J13,241 
S13.696 
$14,880 

$331 
$415 
$414 
$553 

20388 


TABLE  1.— SALES  AND  PROFITS:  US.  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL 
INDUSTRIES.  1961-68— ContlniMd 

(Dollar  amounts  in  mlllionsl 


Textile  mill  products 


Net  profib 

before 

Federal 

income  tax 


Apparel  and  other 
tmished  products 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  4.— EMPLOYMENT:    U.S.   TEXTILE   AND   APPAREL 
INDUSTRIES— Continued 

Iln  thousands] 

Textile     Apparel  Total 


July  22,  1969 


Net 
sales 


Net 
sales 


Net  profits 

before 

Federal 

income  tax 


1965 $18,028 

1966 $19,513 

1967 $18,672 

1968 $20,841 

Increase: 
1961  to 
1968 
(per- 
cent)....       55.6 
Increase: 
1967  10 
1968 
(per- 
cent)....        II. 6 


$1,268 

$1,272 

$982 

$1,276 


116.6 


29.9 


$16,263 

$18,110 
$18,170 
$20,718 


67.6 


$644 

$740 
$728 
$931 


181.3 


1968  monthly: 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


Note:  Seasonally  adjusted. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


972 

1,399 

2,371 

981 

1,403 

2,384 

979 

1,408 

2,387 

9/9 

1,417 

2,396 

982 

1,422 

2,404 

990 

1,433 

2,423 

987 

1,416 

2,403 

990 

1.412 

2,402 

987 

1,422 

2,409 

988 

1,426 

2,414 

992 

1,419 

■2.411 

994 

1,425 

2,419 

14.6 


Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

TABLE  2  —U.S.  MANUFACTURERS'  SHIPMENTS:  TEXTILE 
MILL  PRODUaS,  1961-68 

[Millions  of  dollars  1 

lafll    -, 13.999 

1963   .- 15.179 

1W3 15,734 

1964 16,998 

1965  -- 18,294 

1966   19.608 

1967    19.241 

1968    21,742 

Increase:  1961-68,  55  percent. 
Increase:  1967-68,  13  percent. 
Source:    U.S.    Department    of    Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


27.9      TABLE  5.— U.S.  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  FIBERS,  1961-*8 
*  |ln  millions  of  pounds) 


Cotton       Wool 


Man- 
mades 


Others 


Total 


1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 


4,081.5 
4, 188.  0 
4, 040. 2 
4,  244. 4 
4.477.5 


1966 4,630.5 

1967 4,423.0 

1968' 4,136.1 


412.1 
429.1 
411.7 
356.7 
387.0 
370.2 
312,5 
345.0 


2. 057. 7 
2,418.5 

2. 787. 8 
3, 174.  3 
3.624.1 
4,002.2 
4, 240. 4 
5. 176.  0 


12.7 
12.4 
13.1 
14.2 
13.3 
14.7 
10.4 
11.9 


6,  567.  0 
7,048.0 
7,252.8 

7,  789.  6 
8,501.9 
9,017.6 

8,  986.  3 
9,668.0 


>  Estimated. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


TABLE  3.— INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Textile  mill 
products 


Annually: 
1%1. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


107.1 

112.1 

115.3 

118.9 

116.9 

125.6 

122.9 

134.1 

134.9 

145.1 

142.5 

150.1 

142.0 

147.6 

150.3 

149.9 

1968        1967 


1968 


1967 


Monthly: 

January 147.6  141.4  145.2  150.2 

February 148.8  139.2  146.4  147  1 

March 149.9  139.2  148.5  146.3 

April 146.3  138.3  148.9  142.5 

May 147.2  138.3  149.6  142.6 

June 148.8  136.9  151.4  142.4 

July 15a9  135.8  150.4  144.2 

August 151.4  137.9  149.0  146.4 

September 152.0  140.6  149.9  146.8 

October 153.3  144.3  152.1  146.2 

November 155.1  147.1  152.5  148.6 

December 153.5  151.9  149.2  15a9 


Note:  Monthly  figures  seasonally  adjusted. 
Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

TABLE   4.-EMPL0YMENT:    U.S.   TEXTILE   AND    APPAREL 
INDUSTRIES 


(In  thousandsl 


Textile     Apparel 


Total 


Annually: 

1961 893  1,215  2,108 

1962 902  1,264  2,166 

1963 885  1,283  2.168 

1964   892  1,303  2,195 

1965 926  2,354  2,280 

1966 964  1,402  2,366 

1967 957  1,400  2.357 

1968 985  1,417  2,402 


Apparel 
products 


TABLE  6.-U.S.  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  FIBERS.  COM- 
PARED TO  THE  Fl  BER  CONTENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
OF  ALL  SEMIMANUFACTURED  AND  MANUFACTURED 
TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  PRODUCTS,  AND  APPARENT 
DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION,  1961-68 

(In  millions  of  pounds 


Year 


Apparent 
Mill  domestic 

con-  con- 

sumption Imports   Exports    sumption 


Imports 
as  a  per- 
cent of 
domestic 
con- 
sumption 


1961 6.567.0 


1962 

.    7.048.0 

1963 

.    7,252.8 

1964 

.    7,789.6 

1965 

8,501.9 

1966 

9,017.6 

1967 

8. 986. 3 

1968'.... 

9.668.0 

333.6 
485.4 
492.7 
491.2 
595.7 
771.4 
697.7 
784.3 


326.0 
313.4 
307.6 
325.5 
320.2 
342.8 
333.0 
321.0 


6, 574. 6 
7,220.0 
7,437.9 
7.955.3 
8. 777. 4 
9.446.2 
9.351.0 
10.131.3 


5.1 
6.7 
6.6 
6.2 
6.8 
8.2 
7.5 
7.7 


'  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

TABLE  7. -U.S.  MILL  CONSUMPTION  OF  MANMADE  FIBERS, 
COMPARED  TO  THE  MANMADE  FIBER  CONTENT  OF 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SEMIMANUFACTURED  AND 
MANUFACTURED  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  PRODUCTS 
AND  APPARENT  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 

Imports 
as  a  per- 
cent of 
domestic 
con- 
Year  sumption  Imports   Exports    sumption     sumption 


Apparent 
Mill  domestic 

con-  con- 

sumption Imports   Exports    sumption 


1961 2.057.7  23.2  82.5  1,998.4 

1962 2,418.5  30.0  89.0  2,359.5 

1963 2,787.8  35.9  95.1  2,728.6 

1964 3.174.3  49.9  105.7  3.118.5 

1965 3,624.1  79.0  131.2  3.571.9 

1966 4.0O2.2  121.5  141.0  3.982.7 

1967 4.240.4  137.5  134.4  4,243.5 

1968' 5,175.0  172.4  124.0  5,223.4 


1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.6 
2.2 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 


'  Estimated. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


COffTINUATION     OF     COLLOQUY 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HoLLiNos.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  President,  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Care- 
Una  for  this  masterly  analysis  of  the  des- 
perate situation  which  confronts  the  textile 
Industry,  as  well  as  other  Industries  In  this 
Nation.  I  commend  him  not  only  for  his 
analysis,  but  particularly  for  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  his  speech,  fn  which  he  Justi- 
fiably states  that  the  time  has  come  for 
something  more  than  words.  It  Is  time  for 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  knows,  I  have 
been  In  conference  with  him,  and  shall  wish 
to  Join  him  when  he  introduces  the  bill 
which  he  is  preparing.  I  have  two  bills  of 
my  own  before  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
In  my  own  State,  where  we  have  lost  the 
bulk  of  our  textile  industry,  we  And  we  are 
now  going  down  the  same  road  with  the  shoe 
Industry,  which  is  vital  to  my  section  of  the 
country.  Eleven  plants  have  recently  closed, 
seven  of  them  within  the  last  3  years.  Nearly 
3,000  Jobs  have  been  destroyed,  and,  In  the 
last  6  months,  the  trend  has  speeded  up  to 
the  point  where  we  have  lost  over  a  thou- 
sand more  Jobs  In  the  shoe  Industry  alone. 
The  Presiding  OmcER.  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator's  time  be  ex- 
tended 5  minutes. 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  shall  only  use  2  of  those 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  the  further 
time  of  the  Senate,  except  to  repeat,  in  a  few 
sentences,  what  I  said  when  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  made  his  speech  to  the  Senate 
on  this  .subject  the  other  day. 

This  Is  not  In  any  way  a  reflection  upon 
the  very  able  speech  of  ttie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina— ^but  time  after  time  we  have 
had  a  field  day  in  the  Senate,  and  Senators 
have  delivered  speech  after  speech  about  this 
situation,  but  It  has  ended  here  and  been 
limited  to  talk. 

Now  the  straws  In  the  wind  Indicate  that 
the  present  administration  is  preparing  or 
Is  Inclined,  at  least,  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  administrations  of  President  Johnson. 
President  Kennedy,  and  President  Elsenhow- 
er, and  place  our  foreign  relations  and  the 
attitude  of  the  State  Department  ahead  of 
the  preservation  of  American  Jobs. 

I  am  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  with  him  98 
percent  of  the  time,  I  hope.  But  the  time 
has  come  to  do  something  more  than  talk: 
and  the  opportunity  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate within  a  very  few  days  to  indicate  our 
Intent  to  do  something  about  this  situation. 
I  think  such  an  indication  would  strengthen 
the  administration  rather  than  hurt  It,  be- 
cause It  is  time  that  the  world  should  know 
and  the  country  should  know  that  Congress 
is  prepared  to  perform  its  duty  to  save  the 
Jobs  provided  by  American  Industry. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his  re- 
marks. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  given  most  distinguished  leadership  in 
Congress  over  a  period  of  a  decade  or  more 
in  an  eflfort  to  present  to  Congress  the  des- 
pierats  situation  of  textile  Industry  employ- 
ment in  America, 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  the 
senior  committee  member  on  the  minority 
side,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore).  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Tex- 
tile Committee  and  as  the  senior  committee 
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member  on  the  majority  side,  have  led  the 
fight  over  the  years. 

Bather  than  talk,  we  have  given  hard 
statistical  information  and  gotten  down  to 
the  root  of  the  problem  and  told  it  like  it  is. 

As  the  senator  from  MLssourl  stated  the 
day  before  yesterday  with  reference  to  the 
Importers'  pceltlon  in  his  tkrlef  remarks: 

"Let  us  lay  the  facts  on  the  table  and  then 
talk  In  adjectives  and  specific  langtiage." 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  get  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  McEPHT.  Mr.  President,  win  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HoLLiNGs,  I  yield, 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  have  never  heard  the  case  stated 
more  clearly  and  the  problem  put  forth  in  a 
more  practical  and  understandable  way. 

In  my  State,  the  manufacturing  Industry 
depends  upon  the  textile  Industry  as  the 
eighth  largest  In  the  State.  It  has  a  payroll 
of  $280  mllUon  a  year.  It  Is  worthy  of  all  our 
consideration.  The  industry  employs  68.000 
people,  of  whom  50,000  jjeople  are  employed 
in  my  particular  area  of  Loe  Angeles, 

Thea  Presiding  Officer,  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired, 

Mr,  MtTRPHY,  Mr.  F>resldent,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PsxsmiNG  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  there  are  230,000  businesses,  mainly 
small.  They  form  the  main  strength  and 
backbone  of  this  industrial  complex  that  we 
call  America.  Large  numbers  of  the  members 
of  the  minority  groups  who  need  special  help 
are  emloyed   in   the   industry, 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  as  the  story  Is  told 
and  as  the  bill  comes  up  for  consideration,  I 
would  like  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  Join 
enthusiastically  with  the  Senator  and  others 
in  this  most  needed  concern  for  this  i>artlc- 
ular  industry. 

Mr,  HoLUNOs.  Mr,  I»resldent,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr,  Mur- 
phy) was  a  strong  worker  and  supporter  of 
a  similar  measure  in  the  past.  There  is  in- 
dustrywide support  In  California,  As  we  em- 
phasized the  need  for  this  measure  and  as 
we  see  southern  support  for  the  northern 
textile  Industry,  we  are  talking  about  a  na- 
tional Indtistry. 

Mr.  Bakzr.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
associate  mjrself  with  the  concern  for  the 
textile  Import  problem  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expressed.  The  textile  Industry  is  the 
largest  manufacturing  employer  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  with  many  plants  being  located 
in  rural  areas.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  Jobs  for  workers  in  these  areas  may  be 
jeopardized.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  the 
Nixon  administration  will  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate a  fair  and  reasonable  voluntary  Import 
quota  system. 

The  F>REsmiNG  Officer.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
wishes  me   to   yield   briefly. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Without  losing  his  rights 
to  the  floor. 

The  PHBsron»G  Officer.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TEA  BAGS  AND  TEMPESTS 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  recent  address  by  the  Reverend  A. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Craig  South  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  the 
graduating  high  school  seniors  of  his 
congregation,  so  inspired  my  friend  and 
constituent,  Mr.  Art  Pettig,  that  he  has 
asked  me  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  happy  to  do  so.  The 
text  of  Reverend  South's  sermon,  'Tea 
Bags  and  Tempests,"  follows: 
Tea  Bags  and  Tempests 
(By  Rev.  A.  Craig  South) 

We  are  pleased  today  to  recognize  in  a 
special  way  those  graduating  seniors  who  are 
a  part  of  our  church  fellowship.  Graduation 
from  high  school  has  become  a  significant 
factor  in  the  lives  of  the  youth  of  our  society; 
and  the  accomplishment  which  graduation 
signifies  is  no  small  one.  So  we,  the  fellow 
partlcli>ant6  in  this  church,  seniors,  take 
pleasure  in  adding  our  congratulations  to 
those  of  your  family  and  other  friends.  On 
occasions  such  as  this,  the  speaker  is  sup- 
IX)sed  to  say  something  profound,  to  give  you 
one  last  crash  lecture  which  will  set  you  on 
the  straight  and  narrow.  Just  in  case  the  past 
twelve  years  haven't  quite  done  the  Job  I  can 
make  no  guarantee  of  the  profundity  of  this 
sermon,  but  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  concerns  which  we  would  have 
you  think  about  seriously. 

Being  the  astute  observers  of  the  human 
scene  that  you  are.  you  are  well  aware,  prob- 
ably even  more  aware  than  some  ol  your 
elders,  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  great 
and  rapid  change — and  it  isn't  only  Mr.  Jones 
who  doesn't  know  what  is  happening,  most 
of  us  don't  know  what  is  happening.  We  all 
feel  the  sting  of  the  unfamiliar  and  we  all  are 
subjected  to  the  pressures  of  these  changing 
times.  The  pressures  of  school,  work,  our  so- 
cial rounds  and  the  family  often  make  us 
feel  that  we  are  adrift  And  when  we  add  to 
our  personal  concerns  the  tumult  of  the  great 
upheavals  of  our  world;  the  student  unrest, 
the  racial  conflicts,  the  drug  scene,  the 
changing  moral  climate,  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  arms  race,  the  pollution  of  our  natural 
environment  and  the  rising  cost  of  living,  we 
all  feel  conspired  against  and  tossed  into  con- 
fusion and  frustration  There  have  been  a 
number  of  responses  to  this  confusion  and 
frustration:  some  are  Immobilized  and  drop 
out;  some  turn  to  hate  and  violence,  some 
hang  on  out  of  sheer  determination  and  for- 
titude, and  some  survive  wrapped  in  a  rap- 
idly diminishing  cocoon  of  apathy. 

But  certainly  there  ought  to  be  some  bet- 
ter alternatives.  If,  as  the  scripture  tells  us. 
God  has  given  to  us  dominion  over  the 
earth — a  charge  to  fill  the  earth  and  subdue 
it — he  must  have  provided  a  means  by  which 
we  can  handle  our  problems,  deal  with  our 
adversaries  and  rejoice  in  the  gift  of  life 
which  he  has  given  us  .  .  .  and  the  Christian 
faith  claims  that  he  has.  This  morning  I 
would  like  to  discuss  three  parts  of  a  Chris- 
tian alternative.  Remember,  these  are  no^  the 
answers  to  our  predicament,  but  they  do  pro- 
vide a  stance,  a  foundation,  from  which  we 
can  better  deal  with  our  problems  and  work 
for  their  solutions. 

I 

The  first  block  in  the  foundation  of  our 
stance  Is  F^th;  faith!  Now,  we  need  to  ap- 
proach the  word,  faith,  with  some  care;  it 
is  one  of  the  abused  words  In  our  vocabulary. 
Let's  look  at  some  things  which  faith  is  not. 
Faith  Is  not  believing  In  what  you  know  Isn't 
so,  it's  not  a  substitute  for  knowledge.  Faith 
Is  not  the  acceptance  of  creed  or  dogma.  Faith 
is  not  the  performance  of  religious  duties; 
faith  is  not  being  a  good  moral  person  with 
a  pious,  churchy  decoration.  Basically,  is-lth 
Is  a  relationship  of  trust.  Faith  Is  confidence. 
Faith  is  a  relationship  of  trust  In  God.  Now 
that's  profound!  Faith  is  a  relationship  of 
trust  In  Qod.  Faith  In  Qod  means  that  we 
trust,  we  have  confidence,  that  under  all  of 
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the  events  of  our  lives,  from  the  smallest  of 
our  personal  lives  and  the  greatest  of  the 
global,  lies  the  sure  band  of  God.  It  means 
that  we  trust  that  life  has  a  meaning  and 
purpose;  that  life  is  not  a  tale  told  by  an 
Idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.  Faith  means  that  our  plans  and 
actions  have  meanings  which  are  not  lost  In 
the  long  run;  It  means  that  the  whole 
historical  process  Is  growing  toward  a  future 
that  Ood  understands  even  If  we  dont  and 
which  will  come  to  fruition  In  his  good  time 
provided  we  have  the  good  sense  to  see  it 
through  without  blowing  ourselves  up  or 
p>oi8onlng  ourselves  with  pollution. 

Jesus  talked  quite  a  bit  about  the  im- 
portance of  faith.  He  said  that  If  we  had 
faith  the  size  of  a  small  mustard  seed  we 
could  move  motin tains  I  don't  know  if  he 
meant  that  literally  or  not;  but  I  do  know 
that  the  great  achievements  of  mankind 
have  come  principally  from  people  who  felt 
that  life  was  worth  getting  out  of  bed  for, 
and  who  felt  that  the  efforts  of  their  think- 
ing and  labor  were  not  Just  exercises  in 
futility  ending  in  rubble  and  oblivion.  With- 
out this  faith,  this  relationship  of  trust,  this 
confidence,  every  thought,  every  action  would 
be  tainted  with  tedium  and  the  wonderful 
zest  for  life  which  we  received  from  God  as 
children,  and  will  turn  sour,  leaving  us 
shrunken  lives  to  be  lived  out  In  quiet  des- 
peration. Faith  In  God  and  his  process  is 
essential  to  any  stance  from  which  we  can 
move  against  our  problems  and  adversity  and 
it  is  an  equally  essential  ingredient  In  any 
meaningful  celebration  of  the  Joys  of  llf». 

n 

The  second  block  in  the  foundation  of  our 
stance  Is  reason.  Man.  so  far  as  we  know,  Is 
the  only  creature  endowed  by  God  with  the 
power  of  reason  and  rational  thought.  In 
the  great  commandment,  we  are  urged  to 
worship  God  with  our  minds,  as  well  as  with 
our  heart,  spirit  and  strength.  But  all  too 
often  today  we  turn  our  backs  on  reason.  In 
our  feelings  of  fn^tration  and  futility  we 
lash  out  violently  at  our  real  and  imaginary 
tormentors.  We  react  rather  than  respond; 
shoot  before  we  think;  strike  without  any 
thought  of  consequences.  And  as  a  result  we 
often  end  up  in  a  worse  situation  with  only 
an  increase  in  our  frustration  as  our  reward. 

Now  these  quick  reflexes  toward  violence 
may  have  served  us  well  in  the  past  But  we 
have  reached  a  new  age.  "New  occasions  teach 
new  duties.  Times  make  ancient  good  un- 
couth." Our  whole  disposition  toward  vio- 
lence needs  radical  re-evaluation.  In  the 
world  of  today  with  our  sophisticated  war- 
heads and  almost  faultless  delivery  systems 
violence  Is  a  deadend  street.  The  situations 
which  face  us  today  cannot  be  solved  by  a 
shoot-out.  cannot  be  handled  with  force; 
cannot  be  resolved  by  an  International  or 
inter-racial  or  Inter-personal  quick  draw. 
The  days  of  the  guys  in  the  white  hats  and 
the  black  hats  at  the  corral  are  gone.  It's 
going  to  take  all  of  the  hard  thinking  and 
creative  imagination  that  we  possess  to  solve 
our  predicament.  And  in  the  end.  reason, 
not  thoughtless  reaction.  Is  going  to  be  the 
major  factor. 

But,  in  order  for  reason  to  work,  we  have 
to  keep  our  cool.  And  keeping  our  cool  today 
demands  concessions.  Take  for  example  the 
confilct  t>etween  the  yoiing  and  the  old. 
There  must  be  concession  from  both  sides. 
The  young  must  remember  that  the  mess  in 
today's  world  was  not  created  by  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents — it  is  the  creation  of 
generations  of  human  greed  and  human 
Ignorance.  To  expect  that  the  mess  created 
over  thousands  of  years  can  be  cleared  up  in 
six  months  is  ridiculous  To  work  It  out,  even 
to  a  more  tolerable  degree  Is  going  to  take 
time.  Reason  demands  of  the  young  patience. 
But  the  old  must  remember  that  time  is 
growing  short,  terribly  short;  that  the  pleaa 
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for  patience  which  we  make— sometimes  with 
JUBtlflcatlon,  sometimes  without — are  often 
viewed  as  being  another  put-off,  and  oiir 
delays  are  seen  as  being  tactics  of  reaction 
aimed  at  reinforcing  a  dubious  status  quo.  A 
radical  re-evaluatlon  of  our  national  and 
personal  priorities  Is  In  order,  not  tomorrow 
but  nowl  As  John  P.  Kennedy  said,  this 
world  cannot  survive  half  rich  and  half  poor, 
half  slave,  half  free.  This  world  cannot  con- 
tinue half  affluent  going  lt«  merry  way  and 
half  crowded,  starved,  beaten  and  oppressed. 
To  follow  this  road  la  to  court  disaster.  So 
the  day  calls  for  people  young  and  old  to 
think,  reason,  respond. 

m 
The  third  block  In  the  foundation  of  out 
stance  Is  love:  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant. This  word,  like  faith,  needs  some 
thought.  It  Is  to  that  list  of  abuse  terms.  The 
term  as  I  use  It  today  Is  not  to  be  confused 
with  all  of  our  hang-upa  on  sex.  It  has  little 
to  do  with  physical  totlmacy  or  touch:  It  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  desirable 
and  the  loveable. 

Now  I  realize  that  love  cannot  really  be 
defined,  but  following  Eric  Promm  I  would 
like  to  potot  out  four  basic  elements  In  any 
love — elements  which  are  essential  to  a 
OhristUm  stance  In  todays  world. 

-Plrst,  -iove  Involves  care.  Care  begins  with 
taking  the  existence  of  other  p>eople  as  seri- 
ously as  we  take  our  own.  Care  means  the 
willingness  to  work  (that's  a  four  letter  word, 
you  know )  for  the  well-being  of  the  beloved, 
to  see  their  welfare  as  being  essential  to  us 
as  our  own. 

Second,  love  Involves  respect — to  see  and 
see  again,  re  specere.  That  Is  the  power  to 
see  every  man  as  a  human  being,  with  feel- 
ings, hope,  aspirations  and  needs  as  a  part 
of  the  hMman  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
respect  involves  the  p>ower  to  see  that  each 
person  Is  unique  In  his  own  right  and  that 
his  uniqueness  is  of  value.  Respect  means 
seeing  each  as  an  Important  part  of  the 
human  family  with  an  Individual  uniqueness 
and  being  able  to  honor  both  his  humanity 
and  his  personal  uniqueness. 

Third,  love  Involves  responsibility — the 
ability  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  beloved. 
Responsibility  Involves  sensitivity  to  human 
feelings:  an  awareness  of  where  the  other  guy 
lives:  and  an  understanding  of  what  makes 
him  happy,  of  what  hurts  him;  and  the  abil- 
ity to  work  for  his  happiness  and  to  flght 
with  him  against  that  which  hurts  him.  And 
all  of  this  means  that: 

Fourth,  love  Involves  knowledge.  We  cannot 
care,  we  cannot  respect,  we  cannot  respond, 
unless  we  know!  How  do  our  adversaries 
feel?  What  are  their  perceptions  of  the  hu- 
man predicament?  Where  do  they  see  us? 
Where  do  they  hurt?  Where  do  they  rejoice? 
I  believe  very  deeply  that  a  lot  of  the  trouble 
In  this  world  would  vanish  If  we  really 
understood.  If  we  really  knew  Just  how  the 
other  guy  feels  and  lives;  If  we  were  aware 
of  his  own  private  warfare  within,  of  all  of  his 
hang-ups.  of  all  of  the  restrictions  in  which 
he  feels  he  lives,  if  we  really  understood  the 
frustrations  of  the  situations  of  others.  Love 
begins  with  knowledge:  and  knowledge  be- 
gins with  dialogue:  and  dlaiogue  Is  half 
listening. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  our  time  Is  that  we 
come  at  each  other  with  our  mouths  open 
and  our  ears  closed.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  listen,  to  understand,  to  know,  and  to 
feel.  Only  then  can  we  love:  only  then  can  we 
care:  only  then  can  we  respect:  only  then 
can  we  respond.  We  are.  as  it  were,  tossed 
about  in  a  tempest.  And  we  are  only  going 
to  get  out  of  It  if  we  get  into  it.  There  Is  no 
way  over,  no  way  under,  no  way  around — you 
have  to  go  through.  There  has  to  be  Involve- 
ment. 
We  are  as  pleased  as  we  can  be  with  this 
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group  of  seniors,  with  many  of  their  class- 
mates, with  many  of  their  generation.  They 
have  an  idealism  not  gone  sour;  they  have 
hopes  not  turned  cynical;  they  have  a 
strength  not  yet  debilitated.  Jump  Into  the 
tempeet.  Like  a  tea  bag  In  hot  water.  You're 
going  to  get  into  hot  water;  everybody  gets 
Into  hot  water.  The  question  is  not  whether 
you  get  into  hot  water,  but  what  kind  of  tea 
you  make;  and  we  could  all  stand  some  good 
tea.  Involvement  is  the  key. 

In  the  scripture,  God  says  to  the  church 
at  Laodlcea:  I  would  that  you  were  hot  or 
cold,  but  you're  a  bunch  of  lukewarm  fuddy- 
duddies!  And  I'm  going  to  spit  you  out  of 
my  mouth!  I  can't  stand  apathetic,  uncon- 
cerned, untovolved  people.  Get  with  it!  Get 
Involved,  make  that  cup  of  tea. 

It's  a  big  temi>e8t.  And  some  of  us  are  go- 
ing to  drown  In  it;  and  some  of  us  are  going 
to  make  lousy  tea.  But,  It  will  suffice  to  be 
said:  they  were  Involved,  they  tried,  they 
gave  their  all. 

My  parting  words — the  last  two  minutes 
of  this  crash  course  to  keep  you  straight,  are: 
Pace  this  tempest  from  this  Christian  stance. 
Palth,  trust,  be  confident  that  the  hand  of 
God  holds  all. 

Remember  that  reason  and  rational 
thought  form  our  Ood-glven  crown  and  It 
must  not  be  abdicated  to  Irrationality  and 
violence. 

And  that  all  we  do.  and  all  we  say,  and  all 
we  are  must  be  tempered  by  love. 

Then  abide  these  three:  faith,  reason  and 
love  and  the  greatest  of  these  Is  love.  And 
therein  lies  our  hop>e. 

Prater  at  GRAOtrATiON 
(By  Rev.  David  L.  Evans) 

O  Lord  God,  on  this  special  day  we  pause 
before  your  greatness  and  wisdom  to  admit 
that  as  this  phase  of  our  education  draws  to 
Its  conclusion  we  have  not  learned  very  much 
about  living  together  In  peace  and  Justice: 
that  we  do  not  have  adequate  answers  to  the 
ancient  problems  of  hunger,  poverty  and 
prejudice. 

We  would  pray  that  our  learning  might  be 
the  occasion  of  a  new  appreciation  of  those 
qualities  in  our  common  heritage  which  are 
of  enduring  worth  and  value  to  mankind: 
that  we  might  come  to  the  maturity  which 
recognizes  those  things  from  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  past  which  rightfully  claim 
our  allegiance  and  our  support. 

May  our  learning  be  such  that  it  strength- 
ens UB  in  daring  to  be  different  In  dream- 
ing dreams:  In  thinking  the  unthinkable  and 
speaking  the  unspeakable — not  for  the  sake 
of  being  strange  or  difficult,  but  because 
those  times  call  for  vision.  Integrity  and 
courage.  Thus  we  ask  that  we  might  not  be 
part  of  the  problem  but  a  source  of  the 
answer  to  the  age-old  divisions  of  mankind 
caused  by  fear,  suspicion,  greed.  Ignorance 
and  pride.  So  may  our  prayers  for  these 
young  men  and  women  be  not  so  much 
for  their  material  success  as  for  their  con- 
tribution toward  a  better  society,  a  more 
human,  livable  world;  in  these  terms  we  hope 
that  they  achieve  g^reat  success. 

This  we  pray  In  the  name  of  the  Great 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


SCnENTIFIC  EXPERTISE 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  we  are  having  In 
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this  coimtry  today  is  trying  to  squelch 
"instant  experts."  These  paragons  of 
knowledge  will  spout  for  hours  on  any 
subject — you  name  it. 

It  is  particularly  sad  to  me  when  some 
honored  members  of  the  scientific  and 
engineering  professions  are  those  who 
are  generating  invective  about  many 
subjects — subjects  in  which  they  have 
Uttle  or  no  expertise.  By  lending  the  emi- 
nence of  their  names  to  dubious  debates 
and  dubious  causes  they  generally  end 
up  debasing  their  professions. 

Dr.  Karl  Cohen,  outgoing  president 
of  the  American  Nuclear  Society,  spoke 
on  the  "Ethics  of  Scientists"  at  the  so- 
ciety's 15th  annual  meeting  in  Seattle 
last  month.  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly 
from  his  speech: 

The  diminishing  jwpulartty  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  and  engineering  among  students 
is  symptomatic  of  a  decline  In  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  technology  and  technologists 
to  solve  the  world's  problems.  Sober  people 
have  asked  for  a  moratorium  on  technology 
generally,  and  as  for  nuclear  energy,  there 
is  a  spectrum  of  similar  attitudes,  ranging 
from  opposition  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
technology,  lest  it  increase  the  possibility 
of  its  misuse,  to  a  desire  to  put  the  genie 
back  in  the  bottle — together  with  those  who 
released  him  in  the  first  place — and  put  the 
cork  in. 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
of  public  alienation.  What  can  we  do  to 
Improve  It? 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  (I  am  sure 
that  many  others  will  occur  to  you) : 

Restratot  and  modesty  will  create  a  better 
public  image  of  scientists  and  engineers 
than  arrogance  and  conceit.  Only  science  is 
amoral;  scientists  should  have  ethics. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  sense  of  respect  for 
those  who  disagree  with  us.  The  purpose  of 
technology  is  to  serve  people,  and  they 
must  be  satisfied  that  they  are  being  served. 
It  Is  difficult  to  separate  one's  interests 
from  one's  beliefs.  Achieving  dispassionate 
objectivity  is  an  ideal  probably  beyond  most 
of  us.  We  may,  however,  attato  relative  free- 
dom from  our  own  biases  if  we  acknowledge 
them  explicitly — at  least  to  ourselves. 

A  scientist  should  certainly  recognize  and 
accept  his  social  responsibilities.  Only  on 
occasion,  however,  will  his  particular  exper- 
tise confer  special  merit  to  his  political 
optoions,  even  on  subjects  with  high  tech- 
nical content.  He  should  avoid  this  implica- 
tion when  it  is  not  valid.  What  is  occasion- 
ally true  for  individual  scientists  will  be  verv 
rarely  true  for  a  whole  scientific  society.  In 
particular,  the  ANS  should  observe  scrupu- 
lous neutrality  on  any  technical  Issue  with 
a  strong  political  content  or  indeed  a  strong 
subjective  content  of  any  sort. 

The  correlation  between  the  leveling  off  of 
federal  R&D  appropriations  and  deep  philo- 
sophical concerns  over  federal  R&D  policy  is 
striking.  The  social  responsibilities  of  scien- 
tists should  extend  beyond  the  question  of 
why  the  federal  government  should  spend 
more  money  on  science. 

An  Invidious  comparison  between  your  nu- 
clear project  and  someone's  else  does  not 
prove  that  your  project  Is  desirable;  It  mere- 
ly pollutes  the  atmosphere  for  all  nuclear 
projects. 

Likewise,  do  not  make  Invidious  compari- 
sons between  nuclear  technology  and  other 
technologies.  They  also  are  trying  to  serve 
the  public. 

Postpontog  a  project  because  we  do  not 
know  everything  about  Its  effects  on  the 
ecology  is   equivalent   to  cancelling  It.  We 
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shall  never  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
anythtog. 

Above  all,  let  us  try  to  win  better  accept- 
ance, not  by  belittling  our  critcs,  but  by  act- 
ing more  responsibly  ourselves.  The  fault  is 
not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves. 
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are  performing  an  enormous  service  In 
behalf  of  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  salute  the  membership  of  this 
dedicated  profession. 


THE   OSTEOPATHIC    PROFESSION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
sistent shortage  of  physicians  in  our  Na- 
tion is  accompanied  by  another  problem 
that  merits  our  attention.  I  speak  of  the 
diminishing  numbers  of  general  prac- 
titioners— physicians  who  are  the  "fam- 
ily doctors '  on  whom  our  citizens  rely 
so  heavily  for  their  hesdth  care  needs. 

In  this  regard,  the  osteopathic  pro- 
fession, represented  by  the  New  York 
City  Society  of  Osteopathic  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  performing  an  invalu- 
able role  in  attempting  to  provide  solu- 
tions for  these  problems. 

First,  because  osteopathic  physicians 
put  emphasis  on  general  practice  and 
comprehensive  health,  they  are  assum- 
ing the  role  of  the  "family  doctor"  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  Indeed,  in  New 
York  State,  some  95  percent  are  general 
practitioners. 

The  society  also  is  doing  its  share  to 
stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  a  health 
career  among  college  and  high  school 
students.  Members  of  the  society  make 
themselves  available  to  address  under- 
graduate organizations  on  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  which  they  can 
make  by  entering  the  osteopathic  pro- 
fession. 

The  society  in  advising  students  as 
to  career  opportunities,  points  out  that 
virtually  all  osteopathic  physicians  in 
preparation  for  practice  take  an  intern- 
ship of  at  least  1  year  in  a  hospital  in- 
spected and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Association. 

Many  doctors  of  osteopathy,  it  should 
be  noted,  have  taken  training  residencies 
in  various  approved  osteopathic  hospitals 
throughout  the  country. 

Throughout  the  country,  osteopathic 
physicians  are  affiliated  with  osteopathic 
hospitals;  and  in  their  private  practices, 
as  in  their  work  in  the  hospitals,  they 
adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of  their 
profession. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  to  stress  that 
osteopathy  is  a  school  of  medicine  whose 
most  distinctive  quality  has  been  and  is 
the  constant  development  of  techniques 
for  releasing  man's  natural  abilities  to 
combat  stress  and  strain  which  could 
conceivably  result  in  disease. 

Moreover,  osteopathic  physicians  and 
surgeons  integrate  all  accepted  methods 
of  treatment  of  disease  and  injury,  in- 
cluding manipulation,  drugs,  surgery  and 
physical  therapy,  as  dictated  by  diag- 
nosis of  the  individual  patient. 

Osteopathic  physicians  and  surgeons 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  OIL  DEPLE- 
TION ALLOWANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  unprecedented  action  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  slash  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  from  27 '/2  to  20  per- 
cent. I  am  totally  and  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  the  action,  and  I  will  work  for 
its  reversal. 

This  unwarranted  cutting  of  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  was  motivated  and  in- 
spired by  individuals  and  groups  in  our 
country  who  fail  to  imderstand  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  accompanying  the  lo- 
cating and  producing  of  oil  and  gas. 
Rather  than  examine  the  true  facts  and 
circumstances,  these  individuals  and 
groups  have  yielded  to  emotions  and 
misconception,  and  have  erroneously  at- 
tacked percentage  depletion  as  a  tax 
haven  and  a  tax  subsidy.  In  fact,  it  has 
become  quite  fashionable  for  big  city 
Congressmen  to  attack  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. They  think  the  issue  has  a  lot 
of  political  appeal  with  urbanites  who 
forget  how  much  of  their  individual  well- 
being  and  material  comforts  depend  on 
continued  oil  production,  and  a  stable 
price  structure  for  oil  and  gas  distribu- 
tion. 

The  fact  of  the  mat*«r  is  that  the  full 
depletion  allowance  is  needed  to  main- 
tain the  vitality  of  the  oil  extractive  in- 
dustry, an  industry  in  which  only  one  out 
of  nine  drillings  produce  some  oil,  while 
merely  one  out  of  45  is  even  profitable. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  net  return  on 
investment  in  the  petroleum  industry  is 
lower  than  50  percent  of  all  the  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States. 

Without  the  full  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance the  incentive  to  assume  the  risks 
inherent  in  the  oil  business  will  be  re- 
duced and  many  small  independent 
companies  which  help  to  keep  the  petro- 
leum industry  competitive  will  be  forced 
out  of  business  or  absorbed  into  the 
giant  petroleum  corporations.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  price  of  oil  and  gas  will  in- 
crease, and  the  final  consumer  will  be 
forced  to  pay  more  for  gas,  oil,  and  other 
petroleum  products. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  on  the  indi- 
vidual consumer,  our  national  security 
will  be  impaired  by  the  reduction  in  oil 
production.  Critics  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  contend  that  we  can  supply 
all  our  petroleum  needs  from  sibroad. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  situation  in 
the  oil-rich  Middle  East  is  too  uncertain 
and  too  volatile  for  the  United  States  to 
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rely  on  the  area  a&  a  prime  source  for  oil 
supply. 

I  believe  that  the  value  of  the  full 
27 1/2 -percent  depletion  allowance  over 
the  last  four  decades  is  clear.  It  has  been 
the  most  effective  procedure  yet  devised 
for  maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  fair  and  equitable  industry 
tax  base.  The  fairness  of  the  tax  base  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  petroleum 
industry  pays  5.1  cents  tax  for  each  dol- 
lar of  gross  revenue,  while  mining  and 
manufacturing  corporations  pay  5.4 
cents,  and  U.S.  business  corporations 
pay  4.5  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  reiterate  the  true 
facts  surrounding  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance to  my  colleagues  as  I  believe 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  too  important 
for  partisan  or  regional  politics;  it  is  a 
matter  of  national  security  and  individ- 
ual well-being. 


INSTANT  LEASING  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^JES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently. 
we  in  the  Congress  pass  laws  which  we 
believe  to  have  meritorious  prospects  and 
then  forget  about  the  actual  operation 
of  those  laws,  particularly  when  they 
operate  satisfactorily. 

One  of  those  sections  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  called  recently  is  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  provid- 
ing for  low  rent  for  public  housing  and 
private  accommodations,  commonly 
known  as  the  Widnall  amendment  or  the 
rent  certificate  program.  This  was  first 
incorporated  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  has  been 
particularly  useful  in  my  own  commu- 
nity. In  this  regard,  I  am  enclosing  a 
memorandum  on  this  so-called  instant 
leasing  program,  from  a  member  of  my 
congressional  staff,  which  recites  the  spe- 
cific experience  in  four  separate  cases 
benefiting  from  this  program  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati area.  I  know  that  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  many. 

The  material  follows : 

INSTANT    LEASING    PBOaSAM 

Housing  or  shelter  Is  one  of  man's  basic 
requirements.  Otir  government  recognizes 
this  need  and  I  would  like  to  advise  of  the 
success  of  the  Instant  Leasing  Program  as 
experienced  by  my  District  Office  In  Cincin- 
nati during  the  past  twelve  months.  This 
program  is  carried  out  in  the  Cincinnati  area 
by  the  Cincinnati  Metropolitan  Housing  Au- 
thority under  the  auspices  of  HUD.  They 
currently  have  237  units  under  lease  and 
hopes  for  expanding  the  program  by  100  more 
units. 

Many  people  come  to  a  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Office  with  a  variety  of  problems.  Social 
Security,  welfare,  employment,  etc.  However, 
the  basic  problem  is  frequently  financial, 
and  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  budget 
is  being  spent  on  housing.  If  the  person  la 
elderly  or  dtosbled.  the  Metropolitan  Hotising 
Authority  can  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
landlord    directly    lease    the    apartment   or 
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bouM  iTom  the  owner  and  In  tiim  lease  It  to 
the  applicant  at  one-fourth  of  their  Income. 
To  directly  understand  the  Impact  of  thla 
program  la  to  cite  speclflc  cases.  Case  A  Is  a 
polio  victim  about  30  years  old  currently  on 
Welfare.  She  originally  contacted  our  office 
for  Job  help.  She  then  lived  In  a  $75  a  month 
alr-condltloned  apartment  right  on  the 
street  with  no  steps,  which  made  the  use  of 
her  wheel  chair  feasible.  The  landlord  was 
about  to  put  the  tenant  out  on  the  street 
when  our  office  recommended  Instant  Leas- 
ing. The  request  went  through  and  the  ten- 
ant was  able  to  remain  In  her  convenient 
apartment  and  work  with  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  training  for  suit- 
able employment. 

A  widow.  Case  B.  with  an  Incurable  disease 
recently  lost  her  sister  who  shared  the  ex- 
penses of  an  apartment.  Case  B's  Income  is  a 
Social  Security  disability  check  of  $93   per 
month.  She  contacted  us  originally  to  see 
If  we  could  help  her  with  a  Workmens  Com- 
pensation claim  with  the  State  of  Ohio.  It 
was  not  possible  to  help  with  the  Workmens 
Compensation  claim  but  we  did  recommend 
the  Instant  Leasing  program   and   she  was 
able  to  reduce  her  rent  payment  from  $75 
per  month  to  approximately  $23  per  month, 
which  enabled  her  to  purchase  more  food, 
cleaning  supplies,  and  make  more  frequent 
-vlslta  to  her  doctor  for  pain  shots.  She  was 
.parUcularly  pleased  to  b«  able  to  purchase 
cleaning  supplies  and  clean  her  apartment. 
Case  C  Is  an  elderly  lady,  a  widow  of  a 
dentist  who  has  for  the  past  year  or  so  been 
caught  trying  to  sleep  In  the  restrooms  of 
our  Federal  Building.  Through  the  help  of 
the  Basen   Ministry,   The   American   Dental 
Society  granted  Mrs.  C  a  pension  of  $100  per 
month.  Her  efforts  to  work  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  enable  her  to  collect  a.  mlni- 
mima    Social    Security    benefit    of    $42    per 
month.  After  the  Dental  Society  granted  her 
pension,   she   located   an   apartment   In   an 
acceptable  area  for  $85  per  month.  She  was 
having  dlfficiUtles  with  her  Social  Security 
checks    due    to    a    change    i  :    address    and 
contacted  our  office  to  help  hjr  In  this  mat- 
ter. Since  she  was  a  frequent  visitor  In  our 
office,  her  financial  situation  eventually  be- 
came clear,  and  we  recommended  again  the 
Instant  Leasing  Program.  She  proved  accept- 
able  to   the  program   and   has  $49  more   a 
month  for  necessities. 

When  Case  D's  husband  died  early  this 
year,  he  left  his  widow  with  $127  per  month 
widow's  pension  from  Railroad  Retirement. 
She  wrote  to  me  to  see  If  there  was  any 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  more  money.  She 
stated  that  she  was  75  years  old  and  unable 
to  work.  She  was  not  eligible  for  any  more 
pension,  but  the  Instant  Leasing  Program 
was  recommended  and  put  in  effect.  Case  D 
was  able  to  remain  In  her  apartment  where 
she  had  lived  for  many  years  and  pay  only 
$32  per  month  rent  which  was  in  keeping 
with  her  Income. 

We  currently  have  six  more  recommenda- 
tions before  the  Cincinnati  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority  of  similar  circumstances 
and  hopefully  they  will  turn  out  as  success- 
fully as  the  cases  outlined  above. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

game,  I  should  like  to  give  special  recog- 
nition to  the  baseball  coaches  throughout 
our  land  for  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  this  much  loved  sport,  and  In 
particular,  I  should  like  to  ^ve  tribute 
today  to  an  outstanding  coach  from  my 
State  of  Arizona,  Bobby  Winkles. 

Bobby  Winkles  has  amassed  an  envi- 
able record  during  his  11  years  of  coach- 
ing at  Arizona  State  University.  Moat  re- 
cently, as  I  am  sure  most  sports  fans  will 
recall,  his  team  captured  the  World 
Series  college  championship  for  the  third 
time.  It  is  self-evident  that  Bobby  Wink- 
les possesses  those  capabilities  prerequi- 
site to  producing  three  championship 
teams  in  such  a  short  span  of  time,  for 
he  must  have  had  to  instill  a  winning, 
enthusiastic,  and  competitive  spirit, 
along  with  a  fine  balance  of  subordinat- 
ing personal  prominence  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  in  each  member  of  those 
teams. 

All  Arizonans  take  great  pride  in  Bobby 
Winkles,  and  I  am  pleased  to  express 
publicly  today  our  appreciation,  and  con- 
gratulations to  him. 
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from  the  pain  of  war.  We  perfect  the  means 
for  destroying  human  life,  and  then  believe 
we  have  found  security.  May  the  nation 
trust  not  In  the  pwwer  of  arms,  but  In  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Thy  Son." 

Washington  Is  an  overly  sophisticated 
town.  It  takes  something  truly  remarkable 
to  stir  its  soul.  The  astronauts'  trip  to  the 
Moon  moved  the  governmental  conununlty 
as  has  nothing  in  my  time  In  Washington. 

These  astronauts  to  the  Moon  were  pio- 
neers, as  was  Columbus.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Columbus  made  five  trips  to  the 
New  World  and  still  touched  only  a  small 
F>art  of  North  and  South  America. 

Even  as  the  astronauts  fiew  home,  people 
In  the  space  world  were  talking  about  a  trip 
to  Mars  by  1979,  Mars  Is  in  an  entirely  new 
satellite  system,  and  its  distance  at  its  near- 
est orbit  is  35  million  miles  from  the  Earth. 
In  a  conference  at  the  White  House  on  Mon- 
day, someone  asked,  "And  where  does  it  all 
end?"  And  to  this,  even  the  President  did 
not  make  an  answer. 


MAJOR  BREAKTHROUGH  IN  THE 
DENTAL    PROFESSION 


NEWSLETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  my   newsletter  of   this   week 
which  perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  be  interested  In  reading: 
Newsletter 


BOBBY  WINKLES,  AN  OUTSTANDING 
BASEBALL  COACH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion   of    America's    annual    All-Star 


In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth. 

And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters. 

And  God  said,  'Let  there  be  light."  and 
there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that 
It  was  good;  and  God  divided  the  light  from 
the  darkness  .  .  . 

Thus  It  was  that  Prank  Borman,  In  the 
chandellered  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
on  Sunday,  July  20,  read  these  three  verses 
from  the  Bible's  Book  of  Genesis. 

Ahead  of  him  and  facing  him  were  the  na- 
tion's leaders,  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Cabinet  members,  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  those  of  the  mllltory.  and  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  in  the 
Diplomatic  Corps.  Almost  350  were  present 
to  participate  In  these  simple  services.  This 
service  was  much  like  the  one  attended  by 
lails  writer  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  President  always  says  a  few  words, 
and  on  last  Sunday  he  used  these:  "This  is 
a  historic  day,  the  day  when  man  will  first 
set  foot  on  the  Moon." 

There  were  also  prayers  for  all  of  the  as- 
tronauts, and  these  probably  were  the  same 
kind  of  prayers  that  were  offered  by  Colum- 
bus and  his  men  near  the  end  of  their  search 
for  the  New  World. 

Also  on  the  minds  of  those  who  prayed 
were  the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced 
throughout  the  world. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Senate  Prayer  Group 
said:  "Even  as  o\ir  astronauts  go  to  the 
Moon  in  the  name  of  peace,  our  world  aches 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enor- 
mous public  attention  focused  on  the 
need  for  adequate  health  care  programs 
has  been  accompanied  In  recent  years  by 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  dental  care.  Parents  especially  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about 
proper  dental  care  for  their  children. 

In  the  field  of  orthodontia,  there  has 
arisen  a  need  for  new  prosthetic  devices 
that  have  beneficial  corrective  qualities 
and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  wear- 
er's appearance. 

As  anyone  whose  child  has  had  to 
wear  orthodontic  dental  braces  can  at- 
test, these  devices  have  hardly  proved 
popular  with  young  people.  The  fitting 
of  these  braces  requires  several  uncom- 
fortable hours  in  a  dentist's  chair,  while 
the  patient  has  his  teeth  separated  and 
wired  in  heavy,  unsightly  metal  bands. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  major  break- 
through in  the  dental  profession,  one 
which  virtually  eliminates  the  fears  in 
the  minds  of  parents  and  their  children 
concerning  orthodontic  braces. 

An  attractive  lightweight  plastic  dental 
brace  has  been  developed  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  conventional  and  often 
painful  orthodontic  metal  teeth  braces. 
These  new  braces  are  being  brought 
to  the  public  by  Dr.  Francis  V.  Pribula, 
the  orthodontist  who  heads  Ortho  In- 
ternational Services,  Inc.,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Almost  2.000  orthodontists  through- 
out the  Nation  are  now  using  this  new 
OIS  plastic  dental  brace  with  their  pa- 
tient's approval.  The  application  of  these 
braces  reduces  by  two-thirds  the  time  it 
previously  took  to  apply  metal  braces. 
The  new  brace  employs  small  tooth-col- 
ored plastic  brackets  which  are  easily  af- 
fixed by  a  special  adhesive  to  the  front 
of  the  teeth,  resulting  in  the  same  sup- 
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port  previously  provided  by  the  heavy 
metal  bands.  A  scarcely  visible  thread- 
like wire  is  tied  to  the  brackets  afford- 
ing the  required  tension. 

For  youngsters,  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages in  wearing  such  braces.  They 
are  more  comfortable  than  the  heavy 
metal  welded  braces.  They  are  tooth- 
colored  for  cosmetic  reasons.  Also,  there 
is  no  need  to  separate  teeth  prior  to  ap- 
plication. They  do  not  cause  cuts  or 
abrasions  inside  the  mouth.  The  number 
of  potential  cavities  are  reduced  because 
of  the  diminished  size  of  the  brace  and 
the  elimination  entirely  of  braces  on  the 
back  of  all  teeth.  Tooth  brushing  is  much 
easier. 

Moreover,  the  adhesive  system  utilized 
in  this  new  orthodontic  system  does  not 
damage  teeth.  It  is  easily  removed  at  the 
completion  of  treatment. 

Metal  braces  give  youngsters,  and  even 
adults,  an  embarrassed,  tight-lipped  ap- 
pearance. The  success  of  this  new  plas- 
tic brace  stems  from  the  fact  that  It 
affords  people  of  all  ages  a  more  pleas- 
ant facial  appearance. 


TO  ANNOUNCE  AN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
29,  1961,  the  United  States  launched  its 
first  nuclear  power  supply  into  space 
aboard  what  is  now  the  Navy's,  and  the 
world's,  oldest  operating  navigational 
satellite.  On  its  ninth  anniversary,  the 
Snap-3A — system  for  nuclear  auxiliary 
power — will  have  circled  the  earth  40,530 
times  and  traveled  more  than  a  billion 
miles. 

I  remember  that  first  laimch  well.  We 
had  quite  a  time  getting  the  White  House 
to  agree  that  it  was  safe.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  or  somebody  in  that  conserva- 
tive organization,  was  afraid  that  the 
small  isotopic  power  supply  device  might 
fall  on  Cuba  and  give  the  Communists  a 
propaganda  advantage. 

liiis  grapefruit  sized — large  California 
sized,  that  is — power  supply  converts  the 
heat  from  the  decay  of  Plutonium  into 
about  three  watts  of  electricity.  This 
power,  plus  some  from  solar  cells,  has 
kept  the  navigational  beacon  in  operation 
3  years  beyond  its  predicted  5 -year  life. 

This  use  of  the  atom  in  space  has  con- 
tributed to  man's  better  understanding 
of  the  shape  of  the  earth  on  which  he 
lives,  and  was  a  forerunner  of  the  current 
Navy  satellite  navigation  system. 

The  United  States  has  another  nu- 
clear power  system  operating  in  space — 
the  50-watt  Snap-19  which  helps  power 
the  Nimbus  3  weather  satellite. 

When  man  lands  on  the  moon  with 
the  Apollo  12  moon  lander  which  is 
scheduled  for  this  fall,  present  plans 
call  for  him  to  place  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face the  Apollo  limar  surface  experimen- 
tal package,  which  will  be  powered  by 
the  60-watt  Snap-27. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Record 
the  press  statement  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  prepared  to 
commemorate  the  9th  year  of  atomic 
power's  operation  In  space  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

OCEANOGBAPKIC  USE  OF  NUCLEAR  POWER 

I  am  also  appending  to  my  statement 
a  letter  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission dated  Jime  23,  1969,  and  a  press 
release  describing  another  potentially 
important  test  of  a  radioisotope  power 
system.  This  test  concerns  the  potential 
application  of  nuclear  energy  in  the  ma- 
rine environment.  This  device  designated 
as  Snap-21  contains  two  10-watt  stron- 
tium 90  prototype  power  sources  and 
will  be  implanted  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
off  Clemente  Island.  We  are  confident 
that  this  new  power  supply  will  make  a 
valuable  contribution  in  the  field  of  ma- 
rine exploration  and  communication.  It 
is  intended  to  meet  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  reliable,  long-lived  power 
sources  for  oceanographic  applications. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  remark  that 
it  is  a  shame  that  the  detractors  of  the 
atom  do  not  consider  it  worthwhile  to 
mention  these  accomplishments.  The  de- 
tractor's only  hope  is  to  sit  aroimd.  like 
a  bunch  of  carrion  converters,  waiting 
to  pounce  on  some  careless  atom  that 
might  stray  from  the  field. 

The  press  statement  and  letter  follow: 

Atomic  Battery  Begins  9th  Year  op 
Operation  in  Space 

A  grapefnilt-slzed  atomic  battery,  launched 
in  1961  on  a  navigational  satellite,  begins  its 
ninth  year  in  orbit  on  June  29.  The  compact 
radioisotope  thermoelectric  generator  already 
has  operated  three  years  beyond  Its  five-year 
desdgn  life. 

The  nuclear  generator,  developed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is  supplement- 
ing the  power  from  solar  cells  on  the  Navy's 
oldest  operating  navigational  satellite  in 
space.  On  its  ninth  anniversary,  the  satellite 
wUl  have  circled  the  earth  40,530  times  and 
traveled  more  than  a  billion  miles.  The 
drum-shai>ed  satellite  is  the  first  to  carry  a 
nucleax  jxjwer  supply. 

Operated  now  on  command  from  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Applied  Physics  Laboratory, 
Howard  County,  Md.,  the  satellite  still  beams 
information  "loud  and  clear.  "  The  satellite 
contributed  to  a  bertter  understanding  of  the 
sliap>e  of  the  earth,  and  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  Navy  satellite  navigation  system,  which 
now  Is  used  by  the  fieet  and  by  scientific  and 
commercial  ships. 

The  first  space  nuclear  generator,  desig- 
nated SNAP-3A,  is  about  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  51/2  Inches  high.  It  converts  the 
heat  given  off  by  plutonlum  directly  Into  2.7 
vratts  of  electricity.  It  was  built  by  the  Mar- 
tin Company,  Btiltlmore. 

In  all,  five  Snap  (Systems  for  Nuclear  -Aux- 
iliary Power)  nuclear  generators  have  been 
launched,  and  a  compact  reactor  power  sys- 
tem was  demonstrated  in  space  in  1965. 

April  1969  saw  the  first  civilian  use  of 
atomic  energy  In  space  with  the  launching 
of  NASA's  Nlmbus-3  weather  satellite,  which 
carries  two  nuclear  generators  as  supplemen- 
tary power  to  solar  cells.  This  combined 
power  is  resulting  in  the  acquisition  of  data 
of  such  significance  that  it  has  been  charac- 
terized as  "unprecedented"  by  the  scientlflc 
community. 

When  Apollo  12,  the  second  manned  lunar 
landing  mission,  reaches  the  moon,  an 
atomic-fueled  generator  will  be  placed  upon 
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the  lunar  surface  where  it  wUI  provide  the 
power  for  a  package  of  instruments — the  first 
nuclear  power  on  the  moon. 

U.S.  Atomic  Enxkoy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  23, 1969. 

Hon.      CHET     HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  Holipieid:  In  the  past  we  have 
advised  the  Joint  Committee  as  to  significant 
milestones  In  the  AEC's  program  to  develop 
radioisotope  power  systems  for  remote  terres- 
trial and  marine  applications.  Pursuant  to 
this  policy  we  now  wish  to  inform  you  of  the 
planned  initiation  of  an  ocean  test  program 
involving  several  second  generation  deep  sea 
prototype  devices. 

During  the  week  of  June  23.  1969,  two  10- 
watt  6trontlum-90  prototype  power  sources 
(Snap-21)  wlU  be  implanted  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  long  term  environmental  testing. 
The  Implantment  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory 
(NRDL) .  as  part  of  a  joint  AEC-Navy  pro- 
gram. The  actual  Implantment  site  Is  located 
off  the  coast  of  San  Clemente  Island,  which 
is.  In  turn,  located  some  60  miles  from  Long 
Beach,  California.  San  Clemente  Island  haa 
been  selected  as  the  test  site  because  of  its 
remote  location,  extensive  test  facilities  and 
Navy  controUed  access. 

The  planned  environmental  test  program 
is  expected  to  last  from  one  to  two  years.  The 
specific  purpose  of  these  ocean  tests  Is  to  es- 
tablish the  long-term  operating  characteris- 
tics of  each  power  source  in  an  in-situ  ma- 
rine environment.  These  highly  instru- 
mented prototype  units  will  be  monitored 
continuously  and  the  data  generated  utilized 
to  assess  the  long-term  effects  of  ocean  ex- 
posure and  to  conform  reliability  and  endur- 
ance capability.  Although  the  10-watt  system 
is  designed  for  deep  ocean  operation  at 
depths  up  to  23,000  feet,  the  IrUtlal  tests  will 
be  conducted  In  relatively  shallow  water; 
e.g.,  approximately  100  to  200  feet.  Each  of 
the  prototype  units  has,  however,  been  hy- 
drostatlcally  tested  at  the  design  pressure  of 
10,(X)0  psl.  Deep  ocean  testing  is  contem- 
plated following  successful  completion  of 
this  initial  phase  of  testing. 

The  10-watt  power  system  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  3M  Company  for  the  AEC  to 
meet  an  increasing  demand  for  reliable,  long- 
endurance  power  sources  for  oceanographic 
and  ocean  engineering  application.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  power  sources  has  been  fre- 
quently cited  by  representatives  of  the  ocean- 
ographic community  as  a  critical  factor  lim- 
iting this  nation's  ability  to  establish  a 
meaningful  ocean  engineering  and  marine 
sciences  program.  In  this  regard,  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources,  in  Its  January  1969  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  strongly  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  undersea  power  sources,  includ- 
ing nuclear  sources.  In  our  Judgment,  the 
development  of  the  Snap-21  deep  sea  nuclear 
power  system  will  represent  a  major  mile- 
stone towards  the  development  of  reliable 
power  sources  for  multipurpose  undersea  use. 
Piu-ther  research  and  development  effort  is 
currently  under  way  as  part  of  AEC's  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  second  generation  of 
highly  reliable,  long-endurance  and  economi- 
cal radioisotope  power  sources  for  terrestrial 
and  marine  application. 

The  10-watt,  Snap-21  units  presently  being 
readied  for  ocean  testing  represent  a  signif- 
icant technological  Improvement  over  the 
first  generation,  proof-of-prlnciple  Snap-7 
devices  developed  by  the  AEC  In  the  mld- 
1960'6.  A  comparison  of  the  Snap>-21  unit 
with  the  first  generation  Snap-7E,  which 
represents  the  only  deep  ocean  radioisotope 
power  source  previously  developed  by  the 
AEC.  Is  shown  as  In  the  following  summary: 
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July  22,  1969 


July  22,  1969 


SNAP-7E 


SNAP-21 


^J-r, Hi?""  <'j»'n«t«l>y  70  Inches  high 16  inches  diameter  by  28  indies  high. 

™«nt S.SOOpounds 650  pounds. 

P^*' <>"«>«» 6.5w.tb lOwVtU 

System  efficiency 04  percent =7  percent 

WeighVpower  ratio 540  pounds  par  watt .".■.■.'.'."  65  pounds  per  watt 


An  extensive  nuclear  safety  review  of  the 
SNAP-21  and  related  oc«an  teet  operations 
has  been  conducted  by  speclallste  in  the 
ABC,  Navy,  and  the  3M  Company.  The  ABC 
has  reviewed  all  aapects  of  generator  de«ign 
and  operation,  and  has  concluded  that  the 
planned  underwater  testing  activities  may 
be  conducted  without  undue  risk  to  the 
public  health  and  safety.  It  has  been  further 
ooncluded  that  no  undue  hazard,  either  to 
operating  personnel,  the  general  population 
or  to  marine  life,  will  result  from  any  credi- 
ble accident  or  Incident  which  could  occur 
during  unattended  operation  of  these  de- 
vices at  the  San  Clemente  Test  Site. 

A  draft  public  announcement  concern- 
ing the  Implantment  of  the  3NAP-21  devices 
Is  attached  for  your  Information.  This  an- 
nouncement will  be  released  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  these  ocean  operations. 

We  wUl  continue  to  keep  your  Committee 
Informed,  of   our   progress   with   respect   to 
these  second  generation  systems. 
Sincerely, 

R.    B.   HOLXJMQSWORTH, 

General  Manager. 

Advanced  Nuclear  Generators  Implanted  in 
Pacific  Ocean  by  AEC  in  Program  To  As- 
sist Ocean  Exploration 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (date)  Im- 
planted  In    the   Pacific   Ocean    two    10-watt 
nuclear  power   generators   whose   successful 
operation  should  help  fill  a  critical  need  In 
ocean  exploration. 

The  nuclear  radioisotope  power  generators, 
designated  Snap-21,  were  Implanted  for  a 
long-term  testing  by  the  Naval  Radiological 
Defense  Laboratory  off  the  coast  of  San  Cle- 
mente Island,  California,  as  a  part  of  a  Joint 
AEC-Navy  program.  A  third  unit  is  schediUed 
for  implantment  later  this  summer. 

These  10-watt  radioisotope  powered  gener- 
ators have  been  developed  by  the  AEC  to 
meet  an  increasing  need  for  long  endurance 
and  highly  reliable  energy  sources  for  use  in 
the  ocean  at  depths  up  to  23,000  feet.  They 
are  designed  to  provide  uninterrupted  elec- 
trical power  for  periods  of  Ave  years  or  longer 
and  are  Intended  for  use  as  f>ower  sources 
for  underwater  navigational  aids,  sonar  bea- 
cons, seismologlcal  stations  and  for  general 
purpose  oceanographlc  and  ocean  engineering 
application.  Reliable  and  long  endurance 
power  sources  have  been  frequently  cited  by 
ocean  engineers  and  scientists  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  needs  associated  with  ocean  ex- 
ploration and  technology.  In  many  remote 
applications  where  frequent  maintenance,  re- 
fueling or  battery  recharging  or  replacement 
Is  difficult  or  expensive,  compact  radloisotoi}e 
power  sources  promise  important  operational 
and  economic  advantages  over  conventional 
pKJwer  sources.  Conventional  power  sources 
are  generally  limited  to  endurances  of  less 
than  six  months. 

This  phase  of  the  test  program  off  San 
Clemente  Island  Is  expected  to  last  from  one 
to  two  years.  The  highly  Instrumented  pro- 
totype units  will  be  monitored  continuously 
to  determine  their  long-term  behavior  in  an 
ocean  environment.  Although  the  generators 
are  capable  of  operaOon  at  depths  of  23.000 
feet,  they  will  be  tested  Initially  in  shallow 
water  at  a  200  foot  depth.  The  purposes  of 
the  shallow  water  tests  Is  to  subject  the  nu- 
clear devices  to  marine  growth  generally 
found  at  depths  of  500  feet  or  less.  Deep 
water  tests  are  planned  following  successful 
completion  of  the  Initial  phase  of  testing 
Eventually,  these  imits  will  be  recovered  for 
laboratory  analysis  and  evaluation. 


Each  of  the  units  Is  fueled  with  radio- 
active 8trontlum-90.  The  heat  energy  from 
the  decay  of  the  fuel-  is  converted  directly 
Into  electrical  energy  by  solid  state  semicon- 
ductor thermoelectric  materials.  The  absence 
of  moving  parts  contributes  significantly 
to  Inherent  reliability  and  endiirance  ca- 
pablUty. 

The  nuclear  fuel  Is  obtained  from  the 
waste  fission  products  generated  by  nuclear 
reactors.  The  waste  fission  products  are  re- 
covered from  the  reactors  and  reprocessed 
to  separate  the  long-lived  strontlxim-90  from 
other  radioactive  material.  The  strontlum-90 
fuel  used  in  these  power  sources  Is  encap- 
sulated In  a  heavy-walled,  high  strength, 
nickel  alloy  cylinder  capable  of  containing 
the  fuel  under  normal  operating  and  acci- 
dent conditions  for  hundreds  of  years.  After 
this  period  the  nuclear  fuel  will  have  decayed 
to  an  Insignificant  quantity.  An  extensive 
safety  test  program  has  been  conducted  to 
demonstrate  complete  Integrity  of  the  fuel 
container  under  all  handling,  transportation, 
implantment,  operation  and  accident  con- 
ditions. 

Each  power  package  Is  16  Inchs  in  dia- 
meter, 28  Inches  high  and  weighs  about  700 
pounds.  Including  shielding  and  pressure 
vessel. 

Deployment  of  these  nuclear  power  units 
represents  the  culmination  of  the  initial 
phase  of  the  AEC  program  to  develop  a  sec- 
ond generation  of  highly  reliable,  long-en- 
durance and  economic  radioisotope  power 
sources  for  terrestrial  and  marine  applica- 
tions. 

The  power  units  were  developed  for  the 
AEC  by  the  3M  Company,  Space  and  Defense 
Products  Department,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
The  Llnde  Division  of  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  provided  the  high  temperature 
vacuum  Insulation  subassembly  as  principal 
subcontractor  to  3M  Company.  The  stron- 
tlum-90 fuel  was  provided  by  the  AEC's  Oak 
Ridge    (Tenn.)    National   Laboratory. 
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Joe  Namath  Retires  After  Roeelle  Demands 
He  Sell  Mars  Bar. 

Ambassador  to  Saturn — Calls  for  U.S.  In- 
tervention To  Resist  Mars  Aggression. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Calls 
for  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Troops  Prom  Saturn 
Vice  President  Agnew  Charges  That  Chair- 
man Is  "Soft  on  Milky  Way." 

United  Nations  Censures  U.S.  for  Dumping 
Trash  on  Mars — Approves  Interplanetary 
Beautlflcatlon  Aot. 

Mayor  Lindsay  Runs  for  Jupiter  City  Coun- 
cil on  Fusion  Ticket — Proposes  Busing  Night 
School  Students  to  Moon. 

Attorney  General  Denies  Interplanetarr 
Wiretapping — "Moon  Bugs  Me,"  He  Declares 

Beatles  Call  Halley's  Comet  Gig  a  Bad  Trip. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  AT  VANDENBERQ  AIR 
FORCE  BASE.  CALIF. 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  in  the  many  special  tributes  being 
paid  to  our  Nation's  astronauts  for  their 
successful  voyage  to  moon.  The  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  landmark  in  exploration 
will  not  be  known  for  some  time  and 
pending  further  discoveries  resulting 
from  the  space  feat,  we  can  only  ponder 
our  extraterrestrial  future. 

Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  headlines 
we  might  be  reading  in  the  years  ahead : 

You  See  One  Planet.  You  Seen  'Em  All  I 

Moon  Hilton  Opens  for  Tourist  Season  at 
Tranquillity  Bay. 

Pentagon  Calls  for  $10  Billion  Defense  Net- 
work To  Protect  U.S.  Military  Intereets  on 
Moon. 

Ralph  Nader  To  Investigate  Safety  erf 
Moontjeams  Sold  by  NASA  on  Earth. 

Pete  RozeUe  Approves  NFL  Pranohlae  for 
Tranquillity  Eagles. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Declares  Pluto  Water 
Polluted. 


or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  concerned  about  the  nationwide 
shortage  of  national  cemetery  facilities. 
Statistics  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  reveal  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army  now  op- 
erates 54  national  cemeteries  that  are 
still  open  and  available  for  the  inter- 
ment of  deceased  veterans.  Additionally', 
there  are  six  open  national  cemeteries 
operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  the  next  30  years.  40  of  these 
60  national  cemeteries  will  be  closed.  On 
the  other  hand,  approximately  750,000 
servicemen  are  being  separated  annuallj' 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  All  of  these  vet- 
erans are  eligible  for  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery.  Despite  these  rather  alarming 
statistics,  there  has  been  no  expansion 
of  the  national  cemetery  system  for 
many  years. 

The  situation  is  even  more  acute  in  the 
State  of  California  than  it  is  across  the 
Nation  generally.  There  are  more  than 
2,800,000  living  veterans  residing  in  the 
State  of  California,  all  eligible  for  burial 
in  a  national  cemeterj'.  The  three  na- 
tional cemeteries  located  in  California. 
Fort  Rosecrans,  San  Diego;  Golden  Gate 
National  Cemetery  at  San  Bnmo;  and 
San  Francisco  National  Cemetery  at  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco,  are  aL  closed 
to  future  veteran  burials,  because  of  the 
imavailabillty  of  space.  On  the  entire 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  there 
is  only  one  national  cemetery  with  space 
available  for  futiu-e  burials.  This  is  the 
Willamette  National  Cemetery  at  Port- 
land. Oreg.  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
problem  as  it  relates  to  veterans  in  my 
own  State  of  California,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within 
the  boundaries  of  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif. 

The  proposed  site  is  located  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  is 
readily  accessible  to  both  northern 
and  southern  California  residents.  I  am 
informed  that  there  are  three  areas  of 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  controlled 
land  that  could  be  utilized  for  this 
worthy  purpose  with  no  acquisition  cost 


to  the  Government.  The  land  is  imen- 
cumbered  and  has  natural  features  that 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  excessive 
development  costs.  This  Government- 
owned  land  meets  all  the  established 
criteria  for  national  cemeteries  as  set 
forth  by  the  Chief  of  Support  Services, 
Department  of  the  Army.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  committee  will  act  promptly 
upon  this  legislation  so  that  veterans  In 
the  State  of  California  ma.y  be  entitled 
to  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  within 
reasonable  proximity  of  their  hometown. 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSPORT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or    CALIFCBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  establish  annual 
fees  for  entrance  to  and  use  of  Federal 
recreational  areas.  We  have  often  en- 
couraged our  citizens  to  visit,  use,  and 
enjoy  their  outdoor  recreational  facili- 
ties, but  because  of  action  in  the  90th 
Congress,  the  "Golden  Eagle  Passport" 
designed  to  make  it  easier  for  our  citi- 
zens to  do  just  that,  will  expire  March  31, 
1970. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
citizens  want  the  Golden  Eagle  to  live. 
Like  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  too  have 
received  letters  from  constituents,  many 
of  them  retired  and  enjoying  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  and  visit  our  beautiful 
country,  who  have  asked  that  the  Golden 
Eagle  program  be  restored. 

I  realize  others  have  introduced 
'Golden  Eagle  Passport"  bills  which  only 
extend  the  present  program,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  better  approach  would  be 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  improve  on 
the  5-year-old  program. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  add 
flexibility  and  strength  to  the  already 
growing  passport  program.  For  flexibil- 
ity In  determining  and  establishing  the 
appropriate  fees.  I  have  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  "reasonable  fee"  for 
annual  passports,  single  visits,  and  users 
fees  for  highly  developed  facilities. 

The  collection  of  fees  has  been  stream- 
lined to  reduce  the  excessive  cost  in  ad- 
min'stering  the  program.  Under  the  new 
plan  I  propose,  the  fees  may  be  collected 
by  public  or  private  agencies,  much  like 
a  fishing  license.  This  approach  to  the 
problem  should  save  both  time  and 
money. 

A  problem  imder  the  present  system  is 
that  some  individuals  take  advantage  of 
their  "passport"  by  remaining  for  ex- 
cessive periods  of  time  in  one  recrea- 
tional area.  My  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  facilities  from  the  abuse  of  this 
minority  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
establish  a  time  limitation  on  visits  to 
specific  areas  as  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  thus  giving  strength  to  the 
proposed  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
port" program  may  not  produce  a  dollar 
profit,  but  to  the  extent  that  it  encour- 
ages the  fuller  utilization  of  our  na- 
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tlonal  parks  and  other  recreation  areas, 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  are  richer  for 
the  experience. 

This  is  sound  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  consideration  and 
passage. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  OUR  NA'nONAL  PASTIME 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHHSRT8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington 
is  honored  this  week  by  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  gathering  of  baseball  play- 
ers, past  and  present,  ever  assembled  in 
one  place.  The  centennial  year  celebra- 
tion of  the  national  pastime  will  be  high- 
lighted by  the  playing  of  the  All-Star 
game  tonight  In  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Stadium. 

The  names  of  our  visitors  read  like  a 
"who's  who"  from  Cooperstown,  home  of 
baseball's  Hall  of  Fame — Joe  DlMaggio, 
Lefty  Grove,  Joe  Cronin,  Bill  Dickey, 
Jackie  Robinson,  Frankle  Frlsch,  Willie 
Mays,  Casey  Stengel.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on  and  the  quality  does  not  fall  off. 

But  even  among  these  illustrious 
heroes  of  yesterday  and  today,  no  star 
shown  brighter  last  night  at  the  gigantic 
baseball  dinner  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  than  that  of  the  new  baseball  com- 
missioner, Bowie  Kuhn. 

I  was  honored,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a 
head-table  guest  at  that  grand  affair  last 
night.  The  evening  sparkled,  not  only 
with  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the  real 
jewels  of  the  game,  but  also  with  true 
warmth  and  spirit. 

Although  many  stars  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  event,  including  for- 
mer Oljrmpic  great,  Jessie  Owens,  it  was 
Commissioner  Kuhn's  show.  In  his  short 
reign,  Mr.  Kuhn  has  injected  welcome 
leadership,  vigor  and  excitement  into  the 
baseball  world. 

Shirley  Povich,  sports  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  devoted  his  daily  col- 
umn to  Mr.  Kuhn  Monday.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  insert  that  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

This  Morning  With  Shirlet  Povich 

The  kid  who  used  to  get  a  peek  at  the  ball 
games  by  tending  the  scoreboard  at  Griffith 
Stadium  for  a  dollar  a  day  is  back  in  town 
this  week,  now  age  42  The  scope  of  this  suc- 
cess story  must  leave  Horatio  Alger  to  mourn, 
and  ask  the  nearest  celestial  spirits  where 
he  had  failed,  and  why  his  own  imagination 
was  so  constricted. 

The  poor  but  honest  heroes  of  Pluck  and 
Luck,  and  Ragged  Dick,  climbed  and  pros- 
f)ered  to  mere  pismire  heights  compared  to 
the  moon  shot  of  Bowie  Kuhn  from  score- 
board boy  to  commissioner  of  baseball.  The 
man  who  has  described  his  boyhood  In  Wash- 
ington and  Maryland  as  comfortably  poor 
will  be  presiding  at  the  All-Star  Game  on 
Tuesday  night. 

In  RFK  Stadium,  he  will  be  outranked  only 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
annual  All-Star  Game,  like  the  World  Series, 
is  the  commissioner's  game.  and.  like  the 
World  Series,  It  will  not  commence  until  the 
commissioner  gives  the  umpire  In  chief  a  nod 
or  other  signal  that  all  Is  In  order. 

The  same  boy  who  used  to  dream  of  some 
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day  sitting  In  one  of  those  box  seats  at  an 
All-star  Game,  perhaps,  has  pre-empted  sev- 
eral hundred  box  seats  for  the  commissioner's 
official  party  at  RPK  Stadium.  Senators,  con- 
gressmen, cabinet  officers,  baseball  bigwigs 
and  some  old  friends  will  be  in  his  group.  In 
the  White  House  box.  Commissioner  Kuhn 
win  be  an  official  host  along  with  President 
Bob  Short  of  the  Senators. 

Others  will  be  minding  the  scoreboard 
while  Bowie  Kuhn  makes  certain  that  all  of 
his  guests,  including  Richard  Nixon,  are  com- 
fortable. There  already  will  have  been  some 
other  official  duties  performed  by  the  com- 
missioner. For  Instance,  on  Monday  night  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  he  has  plans  for  a 
cozy  gathering  of  2200  fans  and  other  people 
who  can  get  up  front-money  of  »35  per 
ticket.  It  has  been  sold  out. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  imaginative  things 
Kuhn  and  his  chief  alde-de-oamp,  Joe  Relch- 
ler,  are  doing.  Never  were  basebcill's  treasures 
so  brightly  exploited  by  any  commissioner, 
especially  in  a  year  of  need,  when  the  game 
was  being  put  down  as  a  creeping  bore  by  Its 
detractors.  For  their  $35  the  commissioner  is 
giving  the  2200  a  view  of  35  living  members 
of  the  Cooperstown  Hall  of  Fame,  in  the  flesh, 
plus  close-up  introductions  of  the  66  All- 
Stars  selected  for  this  year's  game. 

Not  as  a  money-making  gimmick  for  base- 
ball is  the  commissioner  staging  the  All- 
Star  dinner.  On  the  contrary,  the  expenses 
are  such  that  It  could  cost  the  commissioner's 
office  $100,000.  Originally  a  television  net- 
work was  supposed  to  pick  up,  most  of  the 
tab,  but  conflict  with  the  moonshot  knocked 
that  out.  Kuhn  went  ahead  with  the  lavish 
show  anyway,  as  an  investment  in  good  will. 

The  former  scoreboard  boy  will  be  throwing 
another  party  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
game  Tuesday  night,  for  special  guests,  about 
4000  of  them.  This  one  will  be  held  Just  out- 
side the  stadiimi  on  the  D.C.  Armory  ground* 
under  perhaps  the  biggest  tent  ever  shlppwd 
into  Washington  for  a  social  event.  This  baah 
could  cost  another  hundred  grand,  but  the 
commissioner  Is  very  blithe  about  that. 

Lest  It  be  suspected  that  the  new  com- 
missioner Is  off  on  some  BacchanaUan  binge 
with  his  grand-scale  socializing,  let  some 
truths  be  known.  Mr.  Kuhn  has  utterly  no 
ambitions  to  be  a  social  lion.  He  is  a  home- 
and-hearth  family  man  who  would  rather 
reach  for  his  slippers  than  a  white  tie. 

He  isn't  trying  to  make  any  points  with 
the  24  major-league  club  owners  who  are, 
in  a  nominal  sense,  his  bosses.  Bowie  Kuhn 
didn't  ask  for  the  job  they  gave  him  as  a 
compromise  commissioner  In  February  after 
opposing  factions  could  not  elect  Mike  Burke 
or  Charles  Feeney.  He  didn't  need  their 
measly  $100,000-a-year  sinecure  as  a  figure- 
head commissioner.  He  was  doing  very  well 
as  a  $200,000-a-year  New  York  lawyer. 

Kuhn's  friends  suspect  he  hasn't  even 
bothered  to  sign  the  one-year  contract  the 
owners  tendered  him,  because  the  moment 
they  cross  him  the  Job  is  theirs,  not  his.  In 
office  barely  six  months,  he  has  knocked  two 
club  owners  out  of  their  Las  Vegas  hotel  stock 
speculation,  has  told  the  gadfly  Houston  club 
owner,  Roy  Hofhelnz,  to  hush  his  mouth,  and 
declared  Joe  Namath's  saloon  off  limits  to 
the  baseball  athletes. 

Never,  along  the  29-year  route  from  score- 
board boy  to  commissioner  of  the  game,  did 
Kuhn's  baseball  Interest  lapse.  He  knew  last 
year,  before  he  was  commissioner,  who  was 
iaitting  fifth  for  the  Cubs  or  Minnesota  or  St. 
Louis  or  the  Orioles.  Now  he  knows  who  is 
leading  off  for  Seattle,  Kansas  City.  Montreal 
and  San  Diego. 

He's  been  a  buff  all  these  years  and  now 
he's  calling  the  game's  most  important  shots, 
from  on  high.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
wrong  with  what  he  Is  doing,  and  the  fact 
that  he  Is  presiding  over  the  game  when  It 
Is  having  Its  biggest  year  In  decades  suggests 
that  the  Kuhn  boy  was  cut  out  for  bigger 
things  than  that  scoreboard  Job. 
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WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
INFLATION? 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CAI.IFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port features  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Arthur  Burns,  the  President's  counselor, 
who  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  authoritative  White  House  ad- 
visers. Mr.  Bums  states  that  the  greatest 
problem  facing  the  United  States  at  this 
time  Is  Inflation.  He  ranks  this  problem 
above  all  others:  he  ranks  it  above  the 
problem  of  crime,  above  the  problem  of 
chronic  poverty  in  our  major  cities,  and 
above  the  interest-rate  scandal  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  inflationary  pressures 
within  our  economy. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  President's  chief 
adviser  on  domestic  matters  should  say 
that  inflation  Is  our  No.  1  problem  when 
tbe  Sejcretary  of  the  Treasury  seems  will- 
ing to  accept  a  continuing  upward  climb 
In  the  prime  rate  Someone  is  clearly 
out  of  phase,  or  perhaps  the  administra- 
tion generally  is  becoming  guilty,  not  of 
a  credibility  gap,  but  of  a  credibility 
crisis.  Another  aspect  of  the  same  prob- 
lem is  to  be  seen  in  the  many  pronounce- 
ments coming  forth  on  the  issue  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  Mr.  Kennedy  says  we 
may  need  them;  the  President  is  quoted 
as  saying  "Never."  Who  speaks  for  the 
administration? 

Basically,  the  theory  which  lies  behind 
high-interest  rates  as  a  solution  to  in- 
flation is  fallacious.  Profits  are  higher 
than  ever,  especially  for  the  banks.  What 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  high -interest 
rates  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
that  the  banks  have  gone  elsewhere  to 
find  funds.  They  have  gone  into  the  cor- 
porate markets  and  they  have  gone  to 
Western  Europe  for  dollars  held  In  Swiss 
banks.  And  the  high  rates  of  interest 
they  pay  for  these  funds  have  been  passed 
on  to  American  consumers. 

We  now  face  the  worst  housing  short- 
age in  20  years.  The  rise  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  at  4.2  percent,  is  the  largest 
in  17  years.  All  of  this  results  from  the 
tight  money  philosophy  which  dominates 
the  thinking  of  the  bankers  at  the  Fed 
and  the  bankers  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  high  cost  of  capital  cre- 
ates the  credit  squeeze  both  on  the  cor- 
porations and  the  consumer,  with  result- 
ing higher  prices  and  higher  wage  de- 
mands. That  is  the  inflation  cycle.  The 
only  interests  which  have  made  money 
off  this  inflationary  situation  are  the 
banks.  Let  us  look  at  their  profits. 

It  might  be  Instructive  to  look  at  a 
group  of  representative  banks  on  the 
basis  of  6-month  earnings  for  the  first 
half  of  1969.  This  table  shows  an  average 
net  operating  income  Lncreas.>  from  a 
year  age  of  23  percent.  The  leader  is 
Royal  National  Bank  of  New  York— up 
60.5  percent.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
group  Is  the  National  City  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land at  13.8  percent,  still  a  considerable 
profit  increase  over  last  year.  My  source 
for  these  figures  is  the  Gallagher  Presi- 


dents'   Report,    a    monthly    economic    LEARNINQ    DISABILmES-    WHERE 
newsletter:  HAVE  WE  BEEN?  WHERE  ARE  WE 

6-MONTH  EARNINGS  OF  SELECTED  BANKS  GOING? 


Net  Operating  Income  1st  6  Months 
(Dollars  in  mllljonsj 


Bank 


1969 


Percent 
1968  increase 


$1.22 

60.5 

2.66 

42.5 

5.50 

30.9 

7.03 

21.9 

4.31 

21.1 

33.  U 

21.1 

6.44 

19.0 

6.18 

19.0 

6.87 

17.8 

11.90 

16.5 

24.27 

15,8 

6.52 

15.4 

5.99 

14.0 

14.76 

13.8 

8.00 

13.8 

Royal  National  Banit,  New  York  ...  $1. 96 

Security  National  Bank  New  York..  3.79 

Marine  Midland  Grace  trust 7.20 

Republic  National  Bani<,  Dallas 8.57 

Fidelity  Union  Trust,  Newark 5.23 

Manufacturers-Hanover  Trust 40. 12 

Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago 7.66 

Citizens  4  Southern,  Georgia 7.35 

United  California  Bank 8.41 

Cleveland  Trust,  Ohio 13.87 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank 28. 11 

First  National  Bank,  Dallas... 7.  52 

Mercantile  Trust  N.A.,  St  Louis 6.83 

Wells  Farjo  A  Co 16.80 

National  City  Bank,  Cleveland 9. 10 


My  advice  to  Mr.  Bums,  then,  is  to 
look  within  the  permissive  policies  of  his 
own  administration  for  the  roots  of  the 
No.  1  problem — inflation.  It  is  indeed  a 
curious  spectacle  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  invite  the  banks  in,  osten- 
sibly to  discuss  prime  rates,  and  yet  to 
issue  a  statement  which  indicates  no 
alarm  whatsover.  I  hope  that  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  experts  in  the  administra- 
tion will  sit  down  together  and  come  to 
some  understanding  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  economy  and  what  we  can  do 
about  it,  rather  than  sending  forth  an 
endless  stream  of  contradictory  and  self- 
defeating  statements. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  Whik^ 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  embark  once  again  on  the  com- 
memoration of  Captive  Nations  Week,  I 
find  myself  experiencing  simultaneously 
three  different  emotions.  They  are  sad- 
ness, optimism,  and  caution.  I  am  sad- 
dened, because  as  I  view  the  world  spec- 
trimi  in  which  we  live,  I  recognize  the 
human  bondage  that  1  billion  people 
suffer  every  day  of  their  lives  when  they 
are  denied  the  most  basic  of  human 
rights;  namely,  that  of  self-determina- 
tion. I  am  optimistic  when  I  perceive  the 
forces  of  the  free  world  working  together 
in  an  effort  to  crack  the  Iron  Curtain 
which  separates  truth  from  fiction  on 
our  planet.  I  am  cautious  in  that  I  fully 
realize  that  this  Is  a  vision  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  meet  with  instant  suc- 
cess. Instead  we  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  this  wUl  be  a 
never  ending  fight  as  long  as  the  earth 
is  populated  with  men  who  are  deter- 
mined to  pursue  self-serving  objectives 
at  the  cost  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  a  great  many 
people  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad  who 
are  rededicating  themselves  to  the  great 
cause  of  Uberty  for  all  people.  It  is  my 
hope  that  as  each  day  passes  our  civil- 
ization will  move  one  step  closer  to  truly 
world  freedom. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  17,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  general  Subcommittee  on  Education 
held  3  days  of  intensive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  learning  disabilities  and  what 
assistance  the  Federal  Government 
might  provide  to  aid  children  who  are 
capable  of  competing  intellectually  with 
their  classmates,  but  who  have  slight 
neurological  or  physiological  deficiencies 
which  Impede  their  ability  to  absorb  in- 
formation. 

Among  the  many  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  this  subcommittee  was  Dr. 
Jeanne  McRae  McCarthy,  director  of 
special  education  for  the  Schaumberg 
schools  in  Schaumberg,  HI.  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy's testimony  helped  measurably  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  special 
needs  of  children  with  learning  disabil- 
ities. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  also 
benefit  from  her  experience  in  this  field, 
I  am  including  excerpts  from  her  paper 
which  she  presented  at  the  47th  annual 
convention  of  the  Coimcil  for  Excep- 
tional Children  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
April  7  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  McCarthy's  excellent 
presentation  follows: 

Excerpts  Feom  Learning  Disabilities: 
Where  Have  We  Been?  Where  Are  We 
Going? 

(By  Jeannle  McRae  McCarthy) 
Seldom  has  a  concept  burst  upon  the  edu- 
cational scene  with  such  cataclysmic  force  as 
has  the  concept  of  sp>ecial  learning  dlsablU- 
tlee.  Although  the  early  Impetus  of  the  pub- 
lished work  ot  Strauss  and  Lehtlnen  with  the 
braln-lnjured  dated  from  the  late  1940's  and 
early  1950's  and  the  work  of  Orton  and  the 
dyslexia  group  dated  from  the  1920's  and 
1930'8,  the  educational  scene  remained  quite 
unruffled  as  late  as  the  early  1960's.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  some  isolated  re- 
search and  practice  In  childhood  aphasia  and 
related  language  disturbances  In  centers  like 
Syracuse  University,  Northwesteim  Univer- 
sity, Purdue,  the  University  of  nilnols,  and 
Bellevue  Hospital,  aoUvlty  in  the  area  which 
we  now  call  learning  disabilities  was  largely 
subliminal,  or  limited  to  abortive  excursions 
Into  new  met^hods  of  remedial  reading,  or  new 
approaches  to  psychiatric  or  child-guidance 
practice  with  children  whose  non-learning 
was  seen  as  a  hostile  response  to  parental 
pressure  or  rejection. 

State  legislatures  had  not  yet  been  bom- 
barded by  parental  pressure  groups  to  enact 
enabling  legislation.  The  U.S.  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion was  blissfully  unaware  of  what  was 
about  to  erupt.  Universities,  with  rare  but 
notable  exceptions,  had  no  ooursee  or  the 
books  to  train  personnel  either  to  diagnose 
a  learning  disabUlty,  or  to  teach  the  child 
who  had  one.  Nor  were  there  any  plans  afoot 
to  initiate  such  training  programs.  Even  The 
Council  for  Exceptional  ChUdren,  the  profes- 
sional organization  devoted  to  the  education 
of  cWldren  with  special  needs,  at  their  an- 
nual convention  in  1960  had  not  one  pro- 
gram or  paper  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
topic  under  any  of  the  various  aliases  which 
have  been  used  to  describe  the  child  who  can- 
not leam. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  eay  that  in  1960  there 
were  few  public  school  classes  for  these  chil- 
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dren  except  for  remedial  reading  programs. 
In  Illinois,  in  1958  and  1960  we  were  able  to 
bootleg  service  to  a  limited  number  of  chil- 
dren by  christening  them  "multiply  handi- 
capped"— the  most  oommon  combination  of 
hsAdloaps  was  educational  re'tardation,  emo- 
tional disturbance,  and  brain  damage.  Thus 
labeled  and  documented,  the  public  schools 
oould  legally  initiate  an  educational  program 
to  teach  them. 

There  were  few  parent  groups  organized  to 
serve  these  children  In  1960.  I  believe  the 
New  York  Association  for  Brain  Injured 
Children,  the  California  Association  for 
Neurologlcally  impeilred  Children,  and  the 
Illinois  Fund  for  Perceptually  Handicapped 
Children  were  the  only  ones  in  existence. 

In  a  very  few  years  since  1960,  when  all  was 
relatively  quiet  on  all  fronts,  until  now,  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
areas  ...  At  least  13  states  now  have  within 
their  educational  code  a  term  which  relates  to 
learning  disabilities.  Parent  groups  have  been 
organized  at  the  national  level,  at  the  state 
level,  and  at  the  local  level.  There  are  now 
over  200  local  and  state  affiliates  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Children  with  Learning  DisabU- 
ities.  Many  universities  now  have  a  sequence 
of  courses  leading  to  a  Masters  degree  or  a 
doctorate  in  learning  disabilities.  There  are 
many  summer  workshops  or  institutes  in 
which  a  classroom  teacher  may  enroll  in  or- 
der to  upgrade  her  skills  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  with  learning  disabilities. 
Programs  to  train  speech  correctionists  are 
collaborating  with  other  disciplines  to  pro- 
vide services  for  these  children.  Guidance 
counselors,  particularly  at  the  elementary 
level,  are  looking  at  learning,  or  non-learning 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  training  and 
practice.  Psychological  diagnosis,  as  well  as 
the  training  of  clinical  or  school  psycholo- 
gists, has  taken  a  decided  turn  away  from 
an  emphasis  on  the  dynamics  of  psychosex- 
ual  development  to  an  emphasis  on  learning 
as  a  modifiable  behavior,  and  on  perception 
and  cognition  rather  than  concentrating  on 
emotional  responses  to  environmental  pres- 
sures. The  total  Involvement  of  the  field  of 
medicine,  whether  In  a  positive  or  negative 
way,  is  everywhere  apparent,  whether  it  be 
in  the  obvious  fields  of  pediatrics,  neurology, 
and  psychiatry,  or  in  the  less  obvious  fields  of 
endocrinology,  obstetrics,  opthalmology,  otol- 
ogy, or  genetics. 

What  meaning  does  all  of  this  activity 
have  to  you  as  you  attempt  to  Integrate 
these  new  concepts  into  your  established 
body  of  knowledge,  into  the  organizational 
structure  of  your  school  system — whether 
you  direct  a  program  in  New  York,  Florida, 
Wisconsin,  Utah,  or  California:  In  simplest 
terms,  it  means  that  your  Job  will  be  in- 
finitely easier  in  this  year  of  1969  than  it 
would  have  been  at  any  other  time.  This  Is 
not  to  suggest,  however,  that  your  Job  will 
be  easy.  However,  you  do  have  some  models — 
some  other  programs  which  have  been  started 
In  public  schools — from  which  you  can  leam 
a  great  deal.  You  do  have  a  body  of  research 
theory  and  practice  from  which  you  can 
build  a  sound  program  for  children  with 
learning  dlsabllitiee.  You  also  have  a  series 
of  mistakes  and  blind  alleys  to  assist  you  in 
plotting  an  educationally  sound  program  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Each  year,  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
lineate trends  and  issues  in  the  field  of  learn- 
ing disabilities  which  seem  to  be  evolving 
from  year  to  year.  By  far  the  most  Important 
issue  m  the  field  today  Is  that  of  definition. 
In  some  areas  there  Is  still  a  serious  question 
in  the  minds  of  special  educators  over  the 
very  existence  of  learning  disabilities.  Are  we 
just  talking  about  "dumb  kids"  as  one  nota- 
ble educator  suggested  to  me  last  week?  Is 
the  child  with  special  learning  disabilities 
Just  the  mentally  retarded  kids  in  the  sub- 
urljs?  Is  this  not  Just  another  label  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  child?  As  we  look  at 
the  trends  in  definitions,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  early  medical  emphasis  Is  being  re- 
placed with  an  educational  emphasis.  The 
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early  emphasis  on  etiology  Is  being  replaced 
by  an  emphasis  on  remediation.  The  six  or 
seven  current  definitions  which  seem  accept- 
able to  the  majority  of  practitioners  in  the 
field,  including  the  Task  Force  I  and  Task 
Force  II  definitions — federal  studies  which 
tried  to  define  the  learning  disabled  child — 
the  Association  for  Children  with  Learning 
Disabilities  definition.  Kirk's  early  definition, 
the  definition  of  the  Northwestern  Confer- 
ence, or  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
definition,  all  have  two  concepts  In  common; 
the  first  U  the  Intact  clause,  the  second  is  the 
discrepancy  clause.  Most  deflners  seem  to 
agree  that  the  child  with  special  learning  dis- 
abilities Is  basically  an  Intact  organism.  This 
concept  of  intactness  is  expressed  differently 
in  different  definitions.  Some  follow  Dr.  Gal- 
lagher's comment  in  St.  Louis  at  The  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  Children  meeting,  when 
a  small  group  was  attempting  to  formulate  a 
definition  acceptable  to  all  factors,  "when- 
ever you  start  to  define  a  horse,  you  first 
have  to  define  a  non-horse."  Thus,  the  "non- 
horse"  part  of  the  definitions  may  be  more 
specific  than  the  definition  of  what  a  learn- 
ing disability  is.  We  seem  to  be  quite  sure 
that  the  learning  disability  is  not  "primarily 
due  to  visual,  hearing  or  motor  handicaps, 
to  mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance 
or  to  environmental  disadvantage."  These 
are  basically  intact  children. 

However,  "the  discrepancy  clause"  seems  to 
be  somewhat  less  specific.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  describes  the  children  with 
special  learning  disabilities  as  those  who 
"exhibit  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  psychological  processes  involved  In  un- 
derstanding or  in  using  spoken  or  written 
language."  These  may  be  manifested  in  order 
of  listening,  thinking,  talking,  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  or  arithmetic. 

This  definition  seems  to  be  one  upon  which 
a  sound  educational  program  can  be  based. 
You  win  notice  that  there  Is  no  statement 
of  possible  etiology  in  this  definition.  We 
seem  to  have  outgrown  our  need  for  a  med- 
ical model  around  which  we  can  build  an 
educational  program.  We  have  learned  from 
the  experience  of  those  programs  which  have 
Included  a  medical  diagnosis  of  organlcity 
that  the  neurological  examination  or  the 
electroencephalogram  (EEG)  provides  a  ten- 
uous base  ufxjn  which  to  build  an  educa- 
tion program.  For  those  of  you  who  are  sad- 
dled with  legislation  or  program  which  In- 
cludes some  statement  of  physical  disability 
before  these  children  can  be  served,  I  highly 
recommend  that  you  read,  in  the  Pall  1967 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Special  Education, 
Roger  Freeman's  article  entitled  "Special  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Electroencephalogram:  A 
Marriage  of  Convenience."  After  reviewing 
the  extensive  research  Involving  the  EEG,  Dr. 
FVeeman  recommends  that  Special  Education 
consider  at  least  a  trial  separation  from 
neurology  and  the  EEG. 

My  reason  for  spending  this  much  time  on 
the  evolution  of  a  viable  definition  is  that 
I  am  convinced  that  the  most  Important  de- 
cision you  will  make  Is  that  of  the  defini- 
tion— because  your  definition  will  dictate  for 
you  the  terminology  to  be  used  in  your  pro- 
gram, the  prevalence  figures,  your  selection, 
criterion,  the  characteristics  of  your  pwpula- 
tion,  and  the  appropriate  remedial  proce- 
dures. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  em- 
phasis on  definition  seems  to  be  of  more 
Intense  concern  In  the  area  of  learning  dis- 
abilities than  In  any  other  area  of  handicap. 
We  still  do  not  have  a  definition  of  deafness 
which  la  acceptable  to  people  working  in  the 
field,  nor  of  mental  retardation,  for  that  mat- 
ter, but  It  does  in  the  field  of  learning  dls- 
abUltles. 

The  question  of  Incidence,  or  more  correct- 
ly pre  valance,  is  one  that  Is  causing  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  at  the  present  time.  "Guess- 
timates" of  how  many  children  there  are  with 
special  learning  disabilities  range  from  1  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  school  popula- 
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tlon.  Prevalence  is  determined  directly  by  the 
definition  used.  Dr.  Myklebust,  In  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  "how  many  children  are 
there"  has  said,  "Tell  me  how  many  you  want 
to  find,  and  I'll  write  you  a  definition  that 
wUl  find  that  many."  Using  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  deflxiitlon  there  is  some 
evidence  to  suggest  that  learning  disabili- 
ties exist  in  varying  degrees  in  children.  While 
the  milder  learning  disabilities  may  profit 
from  the  lndl\'lduallzatlon  of  instruction  in 
the  regular  classroom,  the  more  severe  prob- 
lems require  special  remedial  procedures.  An 
extremely  conservative  estimate  of  the  lat- 
ter group  would  Include  1  to  3  i>er  cent  of  the 
total  school  population,  according  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Handicapped. 

Regardless  of  which  guesstimate  you  elect 
to  use  In  your  program,  be  assured  that  you 
win  find  that  there  are  too  many  children 
with  learning  disabilities  which  require  edu- 
cational modifications  to  be  served  by  spe- 
cial class  placement,  and  to  be  Individually 
diagnosed  by  trained  specialists.  This  also 
suggests  that  speech  correctionists  will  be- 
gin to  become  more  directly  Involved  In  the 
limited  disorder  program.  .  .  . 

Dyslexia  will  be  viewed  as  a  sub-set  of 
learning  disabilities,  not  a  distinct  limited 
disorder.  Severely  disabled  readers  will  be 
programmed  Just  as  severely  disabled  learn- 
ers of  any  other  type.  It  is  probable  that  re- 
medial reading  populations  are  now  made  up 
of  some  children  who  have  special  learning 
disabilities  and  some  whose  failure  to  learn 
Is  due  to  causes  outside  of  the  child.  Thus, 
care  will  need  to  be  taken  by  administrators 
to  avoid  duplication  of  services,  without  cut- 
ting out  needed  sen-lces  to  children  with  cor- 
rective reading  problems.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  the  current  practice  of  some  dis- 
tricts of  ha^-lng  parallel  programs  serving  the 
same  child  will  be  discontinued. 

It  seems  well  within  the  realm  of  proba- 
bility that  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Dyslexia  and  Related  Reading  Disorders 
will,  in  their  final  report  due  in  June,  help 
to  clarify  the  relationship  between  limited 
disorders  and  dyslexia,  thus  providing  a  base 
for  better  articulation  between  reading  spe- 
clEilists  and  limited  disorder  specialists  at  the 
National.  State,  University  and  Public  School 
levels.  Learning  disabilities  may  be  the  bridge 
which  will  Increase  communication  and 
articulation  between  elementary  education 
and  special  education,  sine*  most  children 
with  special  learning  disabilities  will  not  need 
a  self-contained  special  class,  but  will  re- 
main in  a  regular  class  for  i>art  of  the  day. 

The  current  furor  over  "an  IQ  of  average 
or  above"  seems  quite  likely  to  dissipate 
rather  quickly,  as  psychologists  and  educa- 
tors continue  their  disenchantment  with  the 
IQ  as  a  measure  of  functions  in  children.  We 
are  now  aware  that  IQ's  In  many  children 
resjKind  to  programs  aimed  at  training  intel- 
ligence, and  are  unstable  enough  to  warrant 
careful  matching  to  performance  in  and  out 
of  the  classrooms.  The  number  of  hours  of 
expensive  professional  time  being  wasted  on 
trying  to  decide  whether  a  child  with  an 
IQ  of  79-81  is  mentally  retarded  with  a  learn- 
ing disability  or  merely  a  Limited  Disorder 
should  reduce  sharply,  as  classes  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  begin  to  individualize 
Instruction  and  utilize  the  concepts  of  clin- 
ical teaching  commonly  found  in  Learning 
Disability  classes. 

In  the  Immediate  future,  I  predict  that 
little  or  no  valuable  time  will  be  wasted 
trying  to  decide  whether  a  child  is  primarily 
emotionally  disturbed  or  learning  disabled. 
In  the  normal  school  population,  the  child 
with  a  learning  disability  will  stick  out  like 
a  sore  thumb.  The  fact  that  he  also  has  emo- 
tional problems  is  given.  Psychotic,  schizo- 
phrenic, and  autistic  children  will  also  stick 
out  like  sore  thumbs,  and  obviously  need  to 
be  programmed  differently  than  the  child 
with  minor  adjustment  problems.  Between 
these   two   extremes    lies    a   large    group    ot 
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conduct  problems — learning  disabled  chil- 
dren who  can  profit  from  a  carefully  struc- 
tured, purposeful,  learning-focused  classroom 
atmosphere,  regardless  of  the  label  for  the 
condition.  .  .  . 

...  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Samuel  Kirk, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped  and  Dr.  Masland,  Di- 
rector of  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disease  and  Blindness,  for  confirming  some 
of  my  Ideas  about  the  future  of  learning  dis- 
abilities In  the  speeches  they  made  at  the 
recent  Association  for  Children  with  Learn- 
ing Disabilities  Conference  In  Port  Worth.  I 
am  also  Indebted  to  Alice  Thompson  for  shar- 
ing some  of  her  Ideas  in  a  paper  she  pre- 
sented to  the  California  Council  for  Admin- 
istrators of  Special  Education  group  last  year. 
By  pooling  these  expert  opinions,  I  have 
gathered  the  courage  to  make  some  predic- 
tions about  the  future: 

(1)  I  predict  that  special  learning  dis- 
ablUtles  will  continue  to  gain  prestige  as  a 
respected    category    of    special    education. 

As  learning  disabilities  stabilizes,  so  should 
those  areas  which  seem  to  be  clouding  the 
picture  at  the  present  time:  language  prob- 
lems, aphasia,  dyslexia,  remedial  reading, 
slow  learners,  and  some  emotlontilly  dis- 
turbed and  mentally  retarded  children. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  National  Ad- 
-vlsory -Committee  on  the  Handicapped  defin- 
ition Includes  children  with  developmental 
aphasia. 

Thus,  a  district  with  a  program  for  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities  would  auto- 
matically Include  aphaslc  children  In  such  a 
program. 

Tou  will  also  And  that  learning  disabilities 
come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  varying 
degrees  of  learning  dlsabiUUes  in  children 
requires  varlng  degrees  of  Intensity  of  serv- 
ice In  the  schools.  To  describe  an  "exemplary 
program"  for  all  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities, as  if  any  one  type  program  will  serve 
all  children,  la  to  oversimplify  an  extremely 
complex  problem. 

(2)  My  second  prediction  Involves  a  pro- 
liferation of  new  programs  and  services  for 
chUdren  with  special  learning  disorders. 
Pressure  from  parents  wlU  continue  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  society.  As  ad- 
ministrators It  U  urgent  that  you  come  to 
grips  with  some  of  the  pressiu-e  points  In- 
volved tn  the  program,  and  plan  carefully  to 
avoid  the  booby  traps.  By  all  means  plan  pro- 
grams of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  to 
match  the  varying  degrees  of  severity  of 
learning  disabilities  in  the  children.  Tou 
will  need  (1)  consultants  to  regular  class- 
room teachers,  either  on  an  Itinerant  basis 
or  on  a  one  consultant  per  building  basis; 
(3)  You  will  need  some  resource  room  teach- 
ers, where  children  are  bussed  to  the  school 
to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  In  the  regular 
class  and  a  portion  in  the  special  class;  (3) 
You  wUl  need  some  self-contained  classes 
for  the  most  severely  Involved  children  where 
the  major  focus  la  on  behavior  management 
not  on  the  learning  problem  itself.  The  em- 
phasis In  the  self-contained  classroom  should 
be  on  return  to  a  resource  room  program  In 
the  school  where  the  child  "belongs  In"  since 
research  and  experience  Indicates  that  the 
farther  a  child  Is  removed  from  the  normal 
educational  program,  the  more  difficult  It 
becomes  to  return  him  to  the  mainstream. 
Major  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the 
IndlvlduaUzatlon  of  Instruction  for  most 
children  with  learning  disorders  within  the 
regular  classroom.  .  . 

...  By  the  same  token— the  best  preva- 
lence figures  we  have  suggest  that  most  dis- 
tricts would  have  enough  children  to  start 
a  class  in  their  own  district,  rather  than  as 
part  of  a  Joint  agreement  or  cooperative  ar- 
rangement. ...  It  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
Vide    diagnostic    services    on    a    cooperative 
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basis,  but  major  emphasis  on  programs  needs 
to  be  placed  at  the  local  dletrtct  on  local 
building  level.  The  ramifications  for  pre- 
servloe  and  In-servloe  training  are  monumen- 
tal. We  need  to  work  toward  a  drastic  change 
in  attitude  on  the  part  of  regular  classroom 
teachers  from  the  current  "He  doesn't  belong 
in  my  class"  to  an  attitude  of  "What  can 
I  do  to  help  him?" 

(3)  My  third  prediction  In  answer  to 
where  are  we  going  Involves  early  Identifica- 
tion of  these  high-risk  children,  and  a  com- 
plete change  in  attitude  toward  our  Interest 
In  and  responsibility  for  pre-school  children. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  children  can 
be  Identified  In  kindergarten.  Many  of  them 
could  be  identified  and  served  at  four.  The 
current  trend  toward  mandatory  education 
at  age  three  is  one  that  I  beUeve  will  con- 
tinue to  gain  support  at  all  levels.  Impetus 
tor  this  will  come  from  the  one  hundred 
demonstration  programs  funded  under  Pub- 
lic Law  90-538,  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  program,  I  heartily 
recommend  that  you  start  with  early  Wentl- 
flcation  and  programming  at  the  kinder- 
garten or  flr«t  grade  level.  This  is  a  difficult 
place  to  start,  since  awareness  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  child  has  not  yet  hit  his 
parents  or  his  teachers.  You  will  also  be 
fighting  a  large  segment  of  kindergarten 
teachers  who  still  subscribe  to  the  '"eave 
them  alone  and  they'll  come  home"  philoso- 
phy. At  the  very  least,  begin  to  reexamine 
your  entrance  policies  for  high  risk  children 
and  design  a  program  to  serve  them  rather 
than  sending  them  home  for  another  year  In 
an  environment  which  already  has  them  be- 
hind their  peers. 

(4)  My  fourth  prediction  involves  the 
relationship  between  learning  capabilities 
and  cultural  deprivation — or  between  sftecial 
education  and  compensatory  education,  If 
you  will.  We  have  already  excluded  culturally 
deprived  children  from  the  learning  dis- 
ability population  by  definition,  but  this  does 
not  solve  the  practical  problems  for  you.  I 
am  not  too  uopeful  that  learning  disability 
concepts  are  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
Impact  on  the  problems  of  the  culturally  de- 
prived. I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  an- 
swers to  these  problems  will  need  to  encom- 
pass total  societal  Involvement,  ot  which 
special  education  is  a  small  part.  There  Is  no 
question  that  massive  changes  must  take 
place  in  the  commumty.  In  the  home,  and  in 
the  school  system  before  we  begin  to  find 
answers  to  these  learning  problems.  But  let 
us  not  fall  to  provide  for  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  children  with  special  learning  dls- 
abiUty  of  unknown  etiology,  while  we  wait 
for  answers  to  the  much  larger  problem  of 
cultural  deprivation. 

(5)  My  fifth  predication  Involves  out  cur- 
rent concept  of  the  diagnostic  process.  At  the 
present  time  diagnosis  is  primitive,  time- 
consuming,  expensive,  and  fraught  with 
problems  of  validity  and  reliability.  Our  In- 
struments for  diagnosis  and  prediction  are  at 
beet  rudimentary.  Test  constructors  will  con- 
tinue In  their  efforts  to  provide  valid  micro- 
scope measures  of  cognition.  As  psychologists 
become  more  disenchanted  with  the  tradi- 
tional tools  of  their  trade  and  as  a  new  breed 
of  psychologists  replaces  those  left  over  from 
the  Rorschach  days  of  their  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Training,  you  will  begin  to  see 
more  creative  use  of  some  of  the  good 
diagnostic  Instruments  available  to  your 
school  psychologists. 

(6)  My  sixth  prediction  Involves  remedial 
methods.  We  seem  to  have  tried  all  the  global 
approaches  to  remediation  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  differen- 
tiating the  teaching  methods  so  that  we  will 
see  the  emergence  of  real  clinical  teaching, 
where  the  goal  Is  a  precise  match  between  the 
cognitive  style  of  the  learner  and  the  oognl- 
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tlve  demands  of  the  task.  We  will  be  seeing 
emphasis  placed  on  the  diagnostic  role  of  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  the  traimng  of  specialists 
who  are  both  psychoeducators,  diagnosti- 
cians, and  cUnlccU  teachers. 

In  the  foreseeable  future  I  suspect  that 
nexiropeychologists  wUl  be  able  to  tell  us 
something  meaningful  about  the  chemistry 
of  learning  in  human  children.  At  the  present 
time,  they  are  quite  knowledgeable  about 
earthworms,  or  rats,  or  pigeons,  and  even 
chimpanzees,  but  not  about  children.  I  am 
not  willing  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  the 
"pill"  which  will  prove  to  be  the  panacea 
that  will  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  children 
who  do  not  learn.  In  the  meantime  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  as  aware  as  I  that  children 
who  do  not  learn,  do  not  do  so  for  an  infinite 
variety  of  reasons.  For  some  of  these  it  is 
because  of  a  special  learning  disability.  For 
these,  we  can  and  should  provide  special 
educational  programs. 
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nois at  Chicago  Circle,  Director  of  the  Learn- 
ing Disabilities  Program — 1968  to  present. 

Visiting  Instructor — Summer  Sessions: 
West  Texas  State  University,  Texas  Christian 
University,  Georgia  State  College,  University 
of  Wyoming,  Boston  University,  Iowa  State 
University,  University  of  Virginia,  University 
of  Kansas,  University  of  Arizona,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University,  Ball  State  University. 

Graduate  Extension  Division,  University  of 
nUnols. 

in.  Public  School  Experience: 

Nlles  Township  Etepartment  of  Special 
Education:  School  Psychologist,  Director  of 
Special  Education. 

Glenvlew,  Illinois:  Director  of  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Services. 

Schaumburg  District  64,  Hoffman  Estates, 
Illinois:   Director  of  Special  Services. 

rv.  Clinical  Psychological  Experience: 

Loyola  Center  for  Guidance  and  Psycho- 
logical Services,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Wichita  Guidance  Center.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Institute  for  Research  on  Exceptional 
Children.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago, 
minols.  Consultant  In  Learning  Disabilities. 

V.  Reseairch: 

Project  Director — Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion Project — 1966  to  the  present;  "A  Pub- 
lic School  Program  of  Remediation  for  Chil- 
dren with  Severe  Learning  Disabilities'  — 
PubUc  Law  88-164. 

VI.  Professional  Organlaztlons :  APA,  IP  A. 
CEC,  ICEC,  AAMD,  NEA.  lEA. 

CEC — Vice  President:  Division  of  ChUdren 
with  Learning  Disabilities  (196&-69)  Presi- 
dentelect (1969-70). 

ACLD — Advisory  Board  (1967-present); 
1967  Conference  Planning  Committee,  Edu- 
cational Advisor;  1968  4th  Annual  Confer- 
ence Planning  Committee;  1969  5th  Annual 
Conference  Planning  Committee;  Recipient 
of  President's  Award  ( 1960) . 
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JULES  VERNE'S  SPACE  PREDICTIONS 
WERE  AMAZINGLY  ACCURATE: 
WEST  VIRGINIAN  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  MOON  TRIP 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIBOIinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  week  the  attention  of  the  world  has 
been  riveted  on  the  heavens  where  three 
Americans  are  engaging  in  one  of  the 
greatest  adventures  of  all  time. 

The  courage,  daring,  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  American  astronauts  is  be- 
yond compare.  Their  journey  to  the  moon 
is  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  work 
and  study  by  untold  thousands  of 
talented  and  dedicated  people.  Among 
those  who  made  their  own  contributions 
to  the  conquest  of  space  is  Col.  Charles 
Yeager,  a  West  Virginian  who  in  1947  be- 
came the  first  man  to  fly  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound  and  later  broke  other 
barriers  in  the  knowledge  of  high-speed 
flight.  Such  ventures  into  the  unknown 
were  part  of  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience and  information  that  made  the 
moon  landing  possible. 

The  trip  to  the  moon  is  surely  a 
mightly  technological  and  engineering 
achievement.  It  is  also  one  that  has 
captured  the  emotions  and  imagination 
of  mankind,  just  as  the  thought  of  flying 
to  the  moon  has  for  centuries  been  a  pre- 
occupation of  dreamers  and  poets  as  well 
as  of  scientists. 

Some  of  the  most  vivid  speculation 
about  space  flight  was  provided  in  the 
19th  century  by  Jules  Verne,  whose 
stories  remain  today  a  model  for  science 
Action  writing.  His  predictions  about  the 
methods  of  conquering  space  have  proved 
to  be  incredibly  accurate  as  the  dream 
turned  into  reality  just  2  days  ago. 

Just  how  accurate  Verne's  forecasts 
were  is  shown  in  an  article  written  by  As- 
sociated Press  writer  Harry  Rosenthal 
and  published  in  the  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Herald-Advertiser  of  July  20,  1969. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MooN  Flight:  Jtjles  Vkrnx  Had  It  Almost 

104  Years  Ago 

(By  Harry  Rosenthal) 

Cape  Kxnnedt,  Fla. — "In  America,"  wrote 

French  novelist  Jules  Verne,  "all  U  easy,  all 

is  simple  ...  a  thing  with  them  is  no  sooner 

said  than  done."  And  then,  104  years  before 

Apollo  11,  Verne  proceeded  with  phenomenal 

accuracy  to  describe  America's  trip  to  the 

moon. 

"Such  a  Journey  must  be  made  sooner  or 
later"  said  a  Verne  character  In  "From  the 
Earth  to  the  Moon,"  written  in  1865. 

In  the  classic.  Verne  described  how  Presi- 
dent Impey  Barblcane  of  the  Baltimore  Gun 
Club  proposed  building  a  giant  cannon — 
Columblad — and  sending  a  projectile  to  the 
"queen  of  night."  It  was  to  be  a  "cyllndro- 
conlcal  shape"  of  aluminum,  15  feet  high  and 
9  feet  in  diameter. 

(The   Apollo   11   command  module,  nlck- 
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named  Columblad  after  Verne's  book,  is  cone- 
shaped,  made  of  aluminum  alloy,  10  feet  7 
inches  high,  and  12  feet  10  inches  In  di- 
ameter.) 

"Figures  impossible  to  gainsay  have  con- 
vinced me  that  any  projectile  starting  with 
an  initial  velocity  of  12,000  yards  a  second 
and  shot  in  the  direction  of  the  moon  miist 
surely  and  necessarily  reach  her,"  said  Bar- 
blcane. 

(Says  the  Apollo  U  press  kit;  "Midway 
through  the  second  revolution  in  earth  park- 
ing orbit,  the  S-4B  third-stage  engine  will 
restart.  The  velocity  will  Increase  ...  to 
35,533  feet  per  second.") 

"An  Important  queetlon  was  that  of  choos- 
ing the  ground  where  the  great  experiment 
was  to  be  made,"  Verne  wrote.  A  spot  in 
Florida,  near  the  27th  degree  North  latitude, 
called  Stone  Hill,  was  selected  as  the 
ground  .  .  ." 

(Cape  Canaveral,  on  the  East  coast  of 
Florida  near  28  degrees  latitude — not  more 
than  150  miles  east  of  "Stone  Hill" — was 
announced  Aug.  24,  1961,  as  the  spot  from 
which  America  would  launch  her  moon 
men.) 

The  Columblad,  900  feet  long,  got  its  crew 
when  a  Frenchman,  Michael  Ardan,  de- 
manded permission  to  be  enclosed  so  he  could 
be  carried  to  the  moon.  He  persuaded  both 
Barblcane  and  a  Capt.  NlchoU  to  Join  him. 
On  Dec.  1,  precisely  on  schedule,  the  can- 
non was  fired. 

"An  appalling,  unearthly  report  followed 
Instantly,  such  as  can  be  compared  to  noth- 
ing whatever  known,  not  even  to  the  roar  of 
thunder,  or  the  blast  of  volcanic  explosions," 
Verne  wrote.  "An  Immense  spout  of  fire  shot 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  from  a 
crater  .  .  .  with  great  difficulty  some  few 
spectators  obtained  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  projectile  victoriously  cleaving  the  air  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiery  vapors." 

In  Verne's  vision,  weightlessness  was  "the 
realm  of  the  marvelous,  they  felt  that  their 
bodies  were  absolutely  without  weight,  their 
arms  fully  extended,  no  longer  sought  their 
sides  .  .  .  their  feet  no  longer  rested  on  the 
floor.  In  their  efforts  to  hold  themselves 
straight,  they  looked  like  drunken  men  try- 
ing to  maintain  the  perpendicular." 

(Said  astronauts  Thomas  Stafford  after 
Apollo  10:  "It  feels  good  to  me."  "You  can 
do  everything  so  effortless."  And  fellow  astro- 
naut John  Young  added:  "It's  really  an  en- 
joyable and  exhilarating  experience  to  liter- 
ally be  able  to  do  everything  with  your  finger- 
tips.") 

After  five  days,  the  gun  club's  passengers 
whipped  around  the  moon — because  of  an 
aiming  error.  "The  lunar  disk  struck  the 
travelers  as  glittering  with  a  splendor  and 
purity  of  light  that  they  had  never  witnessed 
before." 

(Cernan  reported:  "There  are  significant 
colors  of  browns  in  the  moon,  light  browns, 
the  blackest  blacks  that  we've  ever  seen,  the 
whitest  whites  that  we've  ever  seen.") 

"Candidly  and  truly  speaking,  never  be- 
fore had  mortal  eye  reveled  on  such  a 
scene    of   starry   splendor,"  wrote   Verne. 

(Said  Cernan:  "It's  really  a  very  fascinat- 
ing landsc^)e.  You  see  something  new  every 
pass  you  make,  your  eyes  dont  have  the 
capability  to  gather  In  all  the  Information 
that's  there.") 

The  nearer  the  travelers  ^proached  the 
lunar  surface,  said  Verne,  "the  drearier,  the 
more  inhospitable  and  the  more  unearthly 
everything  seemed  to  look." 

(Siad  Prank  Borman  after  Apollo  8  flew 
around  the  moon  last  Christmas:  "My  own 
Impression  Is  that  It's  a  vast,  lonely,  forbid- 
ding tvpe  existence  or  expanse  of  nothing. 
It  looks  like  clouds  and  clouds  of  pumice 
stone  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  a  very 
inviting  place  to  live  or  work.") 

Verne's  version:  "Wrinkled,  pitted,  knot- 
ted, furrowed,  scarred,  the  surface  of  the 
moon  looked  like  an  Immense  battle  field." 
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(Said  William  Anders  who  flew  with 
Borman:  "You  can  see  by  the  numerous 
craters  that  this  planet  has  been  bombarded 
through  the  eons  with  numerous  smaU 
asteroids  and  meteorites  pockmarklng  the 
surface  every  square  inch.") 

Verne  wrote  of  the  lunar  sunrise  as  "glid- 
ing the  summits  of  the  mountains  on  the 
moon's  rim." 

(Said  Anders:  "These  In  particular  bring 
out  the  stark  nature  of  the  terrain  and  the 
long  shadows  really  bring  out  the  relief 
that  Is  here  and  hard  to  see  at  this  very 
bright  surface." 

Verne's  crew  splashed  down  In  the  Paclflo 
Ocean,  near  the  USS  Susquehanna. 

"Who  can  describe  the  welcome  that 
greeted  these  long  lost,  beloved  sons  of  earth 
now  .  .  .  rescued  .  .  .  and  restored  ...  to 
the  wonderstricken  eyes  of  admiring  htiman- 
Ity."  Verne  wrote. 

He  added  In  an  epilogue:  "If  we  reflect  a 
moment  on  the  audacious  goaheadlveness  of 
the  Yankee  we  shall  easily  conclude  that  the 
American  people  will  never  rest  quietly  until 
they  have  pushed  to  Its  last  result  and  to 
every  logical  consequence  the  astounding 
step  so  daringly  conceived  and  so  wonder- 
fully carried  out." 

And  97  years  later,  John  P.  Kennedy,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  stood  In  Rice 
Stadium  In  Houston  and  said : 

•No  man  can  fully  grasp  how  far  and  how 
fast  we  have  come.  The  exploration  of  space 
vrill  go  ahead  whether  we  Join  It  or  not.  It  U 
one  of  the  great  adventures  of  all  time  and 
no  nation  which  expects  to  be  the  leader  of 
other  nations  can  expect  to  stay  behind  In 
the  race  for  space." 


THE  ROTC 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  our  Reserve  Officers 
training  program  on  our  college  cam- 
puses, I  am  disturbed  by  the  vocal  op- 
position to  the  program  from  many  peo- 
ple. Mr.  K.  L.  Lott  of  Mobile,  a  former 
ROTC  officer  and  past  president  of  the 
Auburn  University  Alumni  Association, 
has  sent  me  a  fine  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of 
Nation's  Business  magazine.  This  edi- 
torial expresses  many  of  my  own  senti- 
ments about  ROTC,  and  I  include  it  In 
the  Record  so  that  our  colleagues  may 
read  it  also: 

Who  Are  the  Victims? 
(By  Alden  H.  Sypher) 
The  easiest  explanation  of  the  campaign  to 
drive  the  United  States  armed  forces  officer 
training  programs  off  some  of  the  nation's 
campuses  Is  that  It  is  part  of  a  spontaneous 
revolt  against  war  by  students. 

That  probably  is  the  farthest  from  the  truth 
of  any  possible  Interpretation. 

There's  been  no  popular  revolt  against  the 
ROTC  on  any  campus,  as  far  as  news  reports 
have  revealed.  The  demand  originates  among 
a  few  bearded  activists  whose  purpose  Is  not 
change,  but  turmoil. 

Although  the  apparent  intent  is  to  deny 
training  facilities  for  the  officer  corps,  that's 
hardly  a  likely  goal.  If  It  is,  the  drive  Is  fall- 
ing. As  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
points  out.  more  schools  are  adding  ROTC 
programs  than  are  dropping  them.  And 
there's  a  list  of  schools  waiting  to  sign  up. 
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Among  officials  In  Washington  who  study 
such  things,  some  see  a  pattern  of  organiza- 
tion behind  the  campaign. 

If  they  are  right,  the  strategists  who  laid 
out  and  direct  the  movement  must  be  well 
aware  of  that  waiting  list,  and  of  the  fact 
they  could  accomplish  little  In  the  way  of 
diminishing  training  facilities  avaUable  to 
the  armed  forces. 

Which  suggests  another  and  more  serious 
purpose:  To  bring  disrepute  to  all  of  Amer- 
ica's armed  forces  and  defense  efforts  by 
creating  such  contempt  for  the  ROTC  as  a 
foul  and  vile  thing  that  It  Is  driven  from 
such  newsworthy  campuses  as  Harvard's. 
Who's  doing  the  driving? 
The  Washington  officials  who  see  organi- 
zation In  the  campaign  attribute  Its  origin  to 
the  communists'  over-all  strategy  for  war  In 
Viet  Nam  and  peace  negotiations  In  Paris. 

They  see  it  as  one  of  the  many  projects 
being  used  to  hack  away  at  American  power 
and  prestige  that  cotUd  be  used  against  them 
In  Da  Nang  or  Parts. 

This  Interpretation  Is  spoken  off  the  rec- 
ord. Washington  Is  concerned  about  the  po- 
litical popularity  of  such  a  position  these 
days,  and  concerned  about  the  backlash  pos- 
sibilities of  a  witch-hunt  tag. 

Whether  they're  right  or  wrong  In  their 
assumptions,  the  action  on  a  sampling  of 
the  nstlon's  campuses  must  please  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  njBch  more  than  it  could  comfort  Pres- 
ident Nixon  or  Ambassador  Lodge. 

In  any  case,  expulsion  of  the  ROTC  either 
by  direct  methods  or  by  denying  credit  for 
Its  courses  cannot  be  attributed  to  students. 
They  haven't  the  authority  necessary  to  ab- 
rogate a  contract  between  the  school  and  a 
branch  of  the  armed  services. 

Faculties  make  such  decisions.  Even 
those  members  who  don  their  beads  and  Join 
with  minority  activists  in  screaming  obsceni- 
ties at  the  police  during  scheduled  campus 
confrontations  usually  have  full  voting 
power  on  decisions  that  determine  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  In  the  schools.  Theirs  is 
the  leadership  supporting  selX-rtghteous 
young  radicals  who  try  to  break  down  de- 
mocracy by  force. 

This  Is  the  traditional  faculty  power 
brought  to  this  country  from  Europe,  along 
with  the  concept  that  a  campus  offers  sanc- 
tuary from  the  police — an  idea  hardly  valid 
on  many  campuses  today  since  it  stems  from 
the  times  when  schools  were  branches  of  the 
church. 

Even  the  yards  of  those  schools  still  con- 
nected with  churches  hardly  seem  proper 
sanctuaries  for  those  who  burn  buildings 
and  screech  four-letter  epithets  at  policemen 
and  presidents  alike. 

Who  are  the  victims  of  tills  drive  against 
military  training  on  college  campuses? 

Everyone  in  the  country  would  be,  If  the 
campaigns  were  successful,  for  the  effective- 
ness of  the  nation's  defense  forces  depends 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  officer  corps. 

The  service  schools  at  Annapolis,  West 
Point  and  Colorado  Springs  are  far  from  big 
enough  to  produce  aU  the  officers  required. 
The  Army  depends  on  the  college  training 
program  for  half  Its  commissioned  officers.  A 
third  of  the  Navy's  officers  and  30  per  cent 
of  Air  Force  officers  come  from  the  civilian 
schools. 

There  are  no  plans  for  expanding  service 
schools  to  take  over  the  entire  training  load. 
Armed  services  under  civilian  top  command 
and  sensitive  to  civilian  attitudes  need  a 
large  part  of  their  leadership  trained  In  a 
civilian  environment. 

So  there  will  be  continued  dependence  on 
colleges  and  universities  to  turn  out  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  officers. 

The  more  Immediate  victims  of  the  drive 
are  the  particularly  able  young  men  who 
have  won  Navy  scholarships  through  com- 
petitive examinations,  and  had  chosen  to  go 
to  schools  that  recently  have  terminated 
their   ROTC   agreements,    or   have   changed 
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thedr  minds  about  giving  credit  for  ROTC 
ooursee. 

Among  the  latter  group  Is  Harvard,  which 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Navy  In  1926. 
It  lasted  until  this  year  when  a  few  Harvard 
students  not  in  the  program  Instigated  de- 
mands that  military  training  be  denied  the 
entire  student  body. 

Thus  motivated,  the  faculty  passed  a  res- 
olution recommending  that  credit  be  with- 
held from  students  in  military  classes,  and 
that  all  such  classes  be  considered  extra- 
curricular.  The   administration   acquiesced. 

The  direct  victims  are  31  outstanding  high 
school  graduates  who  won  full  Navy  scholar- 
ships, and  had  chosen  to  go  to  Harvard.  Be- 
cause of  the  conditions  Imposed  by  Harvard, 
these  young  men  were  told  by  the  Navy  to 
choose  other  schools.  Such  Navy  scholarships 
are  among  the  best  offered  by  any  Institu- 
tion. They  Include  full  tuition,  book  costs, 
and  a  *60  a  month  allowance  More  than 
half  the  Navy's  nearly  10,000  ROTC  students 
In  54  colleges  and  universities  are  on  full 
scholarships  won  in  competitive  examlna- 
tiond. 

In  setting  up  conditions  the  Navy  decided 
It  could  not  meet,  Harvard  was  well  within 
It  rights.  It  is  a  private  school.  But  its  ad- 
ministration must  feel  a  public  responsi- 
bility In  view  of  the  vastness  at  its  endow- 
ment. Its  magnificent  plant,  its  stature  as 
America's  oldest  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Harvard's  library,  for  example,  with  more 
than  7.6  million  volumes  and  an  annual  ex- 
penditure rate  of  r7  million,  is  exceeded  In 
size  In  this  nation  only  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  New  York  City  library  sys- 

Harvard  has  150,000  more  books  than  the 
entire  collection  In  the  Air  Force  system  with 
Its  667  worldwide  library  locations. 

Harvard's  endowment  is  more  than  $600 
million,  the  largest  of  any  school  in  the 
country.  That's  sUghUy  more  than  $40  000 
for  each  of  Its  15,000  students.  At  5  per  cent 
Interest  it  would  produce  more  than  $2  000 
a  year  per  student. 

Yet,  at  $2,000,  Harvard's  tuition  Is  In  the 
top  bracket  among  the  nation's  urUversltles 
All  this  indicates  the  quality  of  education 
that  may  be  offered  at  Harvard,  Including  a 
faculty  nearly  half  the  size  of  the  student 
body— a  teacher-student  ratio  of  nearly  1 
to  2.  ' 

This  Is  a  facility  denied  the  most  promis- 
ing young  men  the  Navy  could  find  because 
the  university  administration  broke  a  43- 
year-old  agreement  by  approving  a  faculty 
recommendation  that  followed  the  strident 
demands  of  a  small  minority  of  Harvard  stu- 
dents mllltantly  against  the  mlUtary. 

The  Brown  University  faculty,  also  nearly 
haU  the  size  of  the  student  body,  made  a 
similar  recommendation  under  like  circum- 
stances. 

Brown's  president.  Dr.  Ray  Lorenzo  Heff- 
ner,  didn't  accept  his  faculty's  decision.  He  Is 
said  to  have  assured  the  Navy  the  existing 
agreement  would  be  honored. 

Faculty  reaction  to  this  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  reasons  Dr.  Heffner  resigned  to  return 
to  teaching  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Altogether  this  Is  a  small  thing  from  the 
services'  point  of  view,  measured  against  the 
260,000  students  enrolled  in  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  programs  in  colleges  and  imiver- 
sltles  across  the  nation. 

But  it  does  bring  up  the  question: 

Who's  doing  the  driving? 

Is  student  power  so  tremendous  that  facul- 
ties and  administrators  must  bow  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  few  aggressive  bigots  who  seek- 
too  often  successfully— to  deny  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  great  majority? 

Is  the  problem  accurately  analyzed  by 
faculty  and  students  at  Amherst,  who  took 
two  days  off  for  discussion,  and  concluded 
that  what's  wrong  on  campuses  can  be  cured 
only  by  the  White  House,  since  the  problems 
are  war,  poverty  and  racial  represalon? 


Or  do  we  Just  need  strength  and  resolution 
at  the  top? 

S.  I.  Hayakawa,  the  acting  president  who 
met  student  disruptions  at  San  Prandsco 
State  College  head-on,  has  become  so  popular 
In  California  that  only  Gov.  Reagan  could 
beat  him  in  an  election  today,  according  to 
a  survey. 

In  a  democracy  there's  always  a  chance 
that  the  people  are  right. 


U.S.   COMMITMENTS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VIRGINM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial captioned  "Our  Commitments  Re- 
quire It."  published  in  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Daily  of  July  18.  The  editor  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Daily  is  J.  J.  Craw- 
ford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OtTB      COMMrTMENTS       REQUIRE      It 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  military  pro- 
curement bill.  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr  had 
some  wise  counsel  for  those  members  of  the 
Senate  who  would  use  the  debate  on  the  bill 
as  another  springboard  for  criticism  of  Pen- 
tagon Judgment,  for  propagandizing  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vietnam  war,  and  for  attacking 
the  Defense  Department  generally. 

The  outgoing  Administration  of  President 
Johnson  had  recommended  a  $23  billion  au- 
thorization. President  Nixon  reduced  the  au- 
thorization to  $22  billion.  After  long  delibe- 
ration, the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  recommends  a  further  reduction  of 
$2  billion,  which  would  make  the  total  au- 
thorization for  military  procurement,  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  naval  vessels,  tanks  and  re- 
search, $20  billion. 

Sen.  Byrd  spoke  in  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee's recommended  reduction  describing 
It  as  a  fully  realistic  and  Justifiable  cut 
which  can  be  achieved  by  more  efficiency, 
and  without  "Jeopardizing  our  national  se- 
curity." But,  here  the  senator  would  stop. 
He  apparently  regards  further  tampering  with 
the  Department  of  Defense's  estimate  of  re- 
quirements as  dangerous. 

Sen.  Byrd's  reasons  are  primarily  two-fold. 
First  of  all.  reason  dictates  that  the  strate- 
gic advantage  long  held  by  the  United  States, 
and  which  Is  now  beginning  to  disappear,  be 
maintained.  We  cannot  second  guess  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  senator 
put  it  this  way : 

"The  entire  strategic  concept  upon  which 
the  United  States  has  been  relying  to  avert 
a  nuclear  war  is  that  the  United  States  be 
so  strong  that  any  foreign  power  deploying 
missiles  against  us  would  know  that  we 
could  retaliate  by  destroying  him  who  struck 
the  first  blow." 

Secondly,  there  is  the  worldwide  respon- 
sibility imposed  by  the  mutual  defense 
agreements  which  the  U.S.  has  with  44  coun- 
tries. Here,  again.  Sen.  Byrd's  reasoning  was 
sound: 

"We  have  guaranteed  the  security.  Insofar 
as  foreign  aggression  is  concerned,  of  21  Latin 
American  nations;  we  have  guaranteed  the 
security  of  15  West  European  nations:  we 
have  mutual  defense  agreements  with  Viet- 
nam, and  Thailand,  and  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand;  we  have  guaranteed  the  se- 
curity of  Free  China,  and  the  Philippines 
and  Japan. 
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"So  I  say  the  United  States  Is  in  a  difficult 
and  awkward  position.  We  have  over-ex- 
tended ourselves  militarily  and  flnanclaUy. 

"But  until  major  reappraisals  are  made  in 
our  foreign  policies — and  vmtU  effective  ar- 
rangements for  arms  controls  can  be  worked 
out  with  the  Soviet  Union— the  United  SUtee 
has  no  recourse  except  to  appropriate  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  national  defense." 

We  agree  with  Sen.  Byrd.  there  Is  no  al- 
ternative. 


SEQUEL 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 
Mr.  BRINKKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ham- 
burger Hill  is  a  familiar  and  poignant 
term  to  many,  many  Americans.  Some 
of  our  very  finest  young  men  gave  their 
lives  there. 

But  as  a  specific  place,  it  is  more  than 
a  familiar  term  to  Charles  Black,  of  the 
Columbus  Enquirer,  for  he  has  a  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  Vietnam,  its  people, 
its  geography,  and  its  direction,  which 
is  equaled  by  few  people.  His  comments 
have  the  ring  of  factual  authority  and  I 
commend  the  perspective  of  the  within 
article  to  my  colleagues: 
Question  for  Public  :  What  Happened  Ajter 
Hamburger  Hill  Furor? 
(By  Charles  Black) 
Television  commentators  last  week  were 
wisely  talking  about  a  slowdown  allegedly 
ordered  by  President  Nixon  In  our  Vietnam 
military  efforts  and  saying  that  it  came  be- 
cause of  that  horrendous  "Hamburger  Hill" 
criticism  a  while  back. 

They  would  have  to  say  that,  of  course, 
or  the  code  of  controversy  in  news  wouldn't 
be  served  properly,  but  let  all  of  that  go  by 
and  consider  something  else. 
What  finally  happened  In  Ashau  Valley? 
No,  you  tell  me  first. 

You  are  the  one  who  hung  on  every  word 
from  Kennedy  or  Cronklte  or  the  guy  across 
the  country  while  that  was  going  on.  You 
are  the  one  who  was  kept  on  easy  chair  edge 
every  evening  for  weeks  thereafter  as  the  big 
question  of  "another  Hamburger  Hill?"  was 
filling  Its  appointed  spot  In  the  evening  news 
schedule. 

You  certainly  were  Interested  enough  In 
what  had  happened,  what  was  happening, 
and  what  was  going  to  happen  then,  weren't 

vou? 
All  right,  you  tell  me  what  finally  hap- 

I>ened. 

What  have  you  heard  about  Ashau  Valley 
lately?  After  all  of  your  interest  and  curi- 
osity was  whetted,  after  you  were  belted  by 
that  political  barrage,  after  Ashau  Valley 
had  served  its  domestic  political  purpose — 
what  happened  finally? 

If  not  knowing  doesn't  make  you  feel 
cheated;  If  not  knowing  the  final  fate  of 
our  military  operations  In  Ashau  Valley 
doesn't  demonstrate  once  and  for  all  the 
fine  relationship  between  Kennedy  politics 
and  a  huge  percentage  of  the  purveyors  of 
mass  audience  Information;  then  you  de- 
serve Just  what  Is  done  to  you  every  night 
In  the  week  where  this  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
concerned. 

Or  It  It  true  that  you  reaUy  do  want  to 
know  facts? 

If  true,  then  here  Is  what  happened  In 
Ashau  Valley  after  the  television  cameras 
pulled  out  and  the  politicians  moved  on, 
leaving  the  GIs  behind: 
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Through  June  26,  Operation  Kentucky 
Jumper  killed  1324  North  Vietnamese  and 
captured  1.411  Individual  weapons;  Opera- 
tion Lamar  Plain  killed  294  enemies  and 
captured  78  weapons;  and  on  June  8,  a  third 
operation  called  Montgomery  Rendezvous 
was  started  which  by  July  7  had  found  sUght 
resistance  but  had  killed  132  enemies  and 
captured  64  weapons. 

That  last  operation— all  Involved  the  lOist 
Airborne  Division  now  commanded  by  Ma]. 
Oen.  John  M.  Wrlghl^ls  stUl  going. 

The  3rd  Squadron  5th  Armored  Cavalry, 
with  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  E.  Carpenter  in.  Mi- 
ami Fie. ,  Its  commsuider,  riding  In  the  lead 
armor  personnel  carrier,  left  Fire  Base  Blase 
at  7-30  a.m.  June  20  and  seven  hours  later 
brought  the  first  road  convoy  of  80  vehicles 
safely  Into  the  new  U.S.  air  strip  a  mile  north 
of  Ta  Bat  In  the  middle  of  Ashau  Valley. 

On  that  strip,  built  by  the  326th  Engineer 
Battalion,  the  first  Caribou  transport  planes 
landed  June  30.  Supplies  are  coming  Into 
the  place  by  land  and  air  while  paratroop- 
ers operate  to  keep  It  clear  of  enemy. 

On  Jtily  4.  Co.  D.  Ist  Bn.  502nd  Airborne, 
celebrated  by  painting  a  pole  red,  white  and 
blue  and  mounting  It  across  the  old  North 
Vietnamese  highway  from  Laos  with  a  sign 
on  It  "pay  toll  here."  The  O.I's  call  that 
North  Vietnamese  road,  which  all  during 
1967  supplied  every  enemy  attack  in  I  Corps, 
the  "Yellow  Brick  Road." 

That's  what  happened  afterwards  In  Ashau 
Valley  We  own  It.  Not  that  you're  Interested 
in  such  things  of  course,  there  being  no  ar- 
gument over  something  like  that. 
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like  swindle  and  fraud.  All  they've  been  is 
more  intransigent,  more  unreasonable,  more 

Inhumane."  

There  was  never  any  excuse  for  expecting 
any  different  reaction  from  the  Communists. 
There  are  hundreds  of  captured  enemy  docu- 
ments in  which  Hanoi's  masters  have  boasted 
of  their  determination  to  "fight  and  nego- 
tiate" until  the  American  people  are  so  sick 
and  tired  of  the  war  and  Its  dreadful  cost  In 
lives  and  money  that  the  United  States  will 

pull  out. 

The  Johnson  administration  put  the 
United  States  in  this  terrible  dilemma  when 
It  resolved  to  wage  a  "limited  war"  for  goals 
that  did  not  Include  military  victory.  The 
Communists  are  not  fighting  a  limited  war. 
Their  mlnlmiim  objective  is  South  Viet  Nam. 
All  military  history  proves,  as  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  said,  that  in  war  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory.  The  best  recent  example 
of  ending  a  war  by  winning  it  was  Israel's 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Arab  states  in  six 
days  in  1967.  The  most  recent  example  Is 
the  cease-fire  agreed  to  Thursday  by  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador  after  only  three  days  of 
fighting.  El  Salvador,  which  has  a  larger 
army.  Invaded  Honduras,  and  the  Hondurans 
quickly  agreed  to  a  cease-fire. 

The  United  States  would  have  won  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  by  destroying  North  Viet 
Nam's  warmaklng  capacity  in  1965,  and  more 
than  30,000  American  lives  would  have  been 
saved.  If  the  politicians  In  Washington  had 
listened  to  the  military  leaders. 


THE    EDUCATION    OF    SECRETARY 
ROGERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1969 
Mr     DERWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
very    timely    editorial    discussing    the 
frustrating  and  objective  education  be- 
ing acquired  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
in  the  reahties  of  foreign  affairs  was 
carried  in  the  Monday.  July  21,  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  ,      „    .  ^ 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
are    increasing    their    doubletalk    and 
maneuvering  and  as  usual  find  a  naive 
audience  in  the  West  for  their  lures, 
this  factual  commentary  merits  review. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Education  of  Secretary  Rogers 
When  William  P.  Rogers,  a  lawyer,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  In  President 
Nixon's  cabinet,  he  had  no  special  quali- 
fications for  the  job.  The  generally  accepted 
explanation  was  that  Mr.  Nixon  Intended  to 
be  his  own  secretary  of  state  and  wanted  a 
trusted  friend  to  serve  as  a  front  man. 

Some  of  the  new  secretary's  remarks  on 
the  Viet  Nam  war  were  ambiguous,  and  this 
raised  doubts  among  the  hardliners,  as  well 
as  hopes  among  the  advocates  of  a  sellout, 
about  the  Nixon  administration's  Intentions. 
In  testifying  before  the  House  Foreign  af- 
fairs committee  Thursday,  however,  Mr. 
Rogers  demonstrated  that  his  education  in 
the  problems  of  war  and  peace  and  negotia- 
tions with  Communists  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily. .    „,  ^  „ 

The  United  States  and  South  Viet  Nam 
have  made  concession  after  concession  to  try 
to  break  the  sUlemate  In  the  Paris  peace 
talks  Rogers  said.  "The  only  reaction  we 
get  from  the  other  side,"  he  added,  "Is  totally 
negative.  They  call  names  and  use  phrases 


BE  A  GOOD  GUY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too 
often  the  case  nowadays  that  our  local 
police  forces  are  more  remembered  for 
what  they  do  wrong  than  for  the  many 
things  they  do  right  in  protecting  our 
communities  and  maintaining  justice  in 

them. 

In  Miami.  Fla.,  a  program  was  recently 
started  to  promote  better  relations  be- 
tween the  police  department  and  local 
schoolchildren.  This  effort,  originated  by 
Mr.  Bill  Winn,  a  dedicated  police  officer 
of  the  Miami  Police  Department.  Ls 
known  as  the  "be  a  good  guy"  program. 

OfBcer  Winn  instigated  his  campaign 
in  the  hopes  of  establishing  a  better  rap- 
port and  respect  between  young  children 
and  police  officers.  Under  the  program, 
two  officers  in  uniform,  one  black  and 
one  white,  tour  all  the  elementary  schools 
within  the  city  of  Miami.  As  they  tour, 
thev  issue  pins  to  all  the  schoolchUdren 
urging  them  to  "be  a  good  guy"  and  dis- 
cussing with  them  the  requirements  for 
•goodgU5^." 

Mr.  Winn,  a  member  of  the  force  for 
14  years,  was  recently  honored  for  his 
efforts  in  fostering  better  community 
relations.  On  May  22,  he  received  the 
Good  Newsmakers  Award  from  a  local 
television  station— WTVJ .  The  award 
was  presented  by  the  station's  executive 
vice  president.  Mr.  Ralph  Renick. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  great  pleasure,  1 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
honorable  colleagues,  the  presentation  of 
this  award  to  Officer  Winn  and  to  com- 
mend him   and  his   colleagues  on   the 
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Miami  police  force  for  their  fine  efforts. 
At  the  same  time,  I  woiild  hope  that 
other  police  departments  around  the  Na- 
tion take  notice  of  this  fine  effort. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC   HOUSING 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  decision  affecting  public  housing  in 
Chicago  was  rendered  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Richard  Austin,  which  I  believe 
will  create  very  serious  problems  in  meet- 
ing the  housing  needs  of  America. 

I  can  fully  sympathize  with  efforts  by 
the  court  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  con- 
centration of  huge  public  housing  proj- 
ects such  as  we  witness  today  along  the 
entire  route  of  the  Dan  Ryan  Express- 
way io-  Chicago,  commonly  known  as 
Dan  Ryan  Village. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  court's  attempt  to 
desegregate  public  housing  in  keeping 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  but  in  so  doing 
well  meaning  as  the  decision  may  be  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  seriously  impede  the 
building  of  public  housing  in  this  coun- 
try. 

While  this  decision  is  directed  at  the 
Chicago  Housing  Authority  and  affects 
only  public  housing  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  it  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be 
a  landmark  decision  which  will  affect  all 
public  housing  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  my  judgment.  If  the  provisions  of 
this  decision  become  applicable  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  two  fundamental  conse- 
quences will  foUow:  First,  local  commu- 
nities just  will  not  get  engaged  in  pub- 
Uc  housing  development  projects-  and 
second.  Congress  Itself  will  undoubtedly 
seriously  curtail  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic housing. 

This  decision  fundamentally  provides 
seven  major  points.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  The  next  700  dwelling  units  to 
be  built  by  the  Chicago  Housing  Author- 
ity must  be  in  basically  white  Chicago 
neighborhoods. 

Second.  Chicago  Housing  Authority 
must  design  each  project  for  no  more 
than  120  persons,  or  240  at  the  most  if 
It  can't  build  the  smaller  design. 

Third.  The  Chicago  Housing  Authority 
should  not  begin  ccwistruction  on  any 
housing  unit  until  not  less  than  700 
dwelling  units  In  predominantly  white 
Chicago  neighborhoods  are  started. 

Fourth.  Three-fourths  of  all  future 
public  housing  built  after  today  must  be 
located  in  predominantly  white  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Fifth.  No  public  housing  dwelling  units 
shall  be  built  In  any  census  tract  it  such 
Chicago  Housing  Authority  facilities 
would  amount  to  more  than  15  percent  of 
available  housing. 

Sixth.  No  dweUlng  units  shall  be  pro- 
vided above  the  third  floor  in  any  struc- 
ture except  for  families  without  children. 
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Seventh.  Not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  dwelling  units  in  all  public  housing 
projects  shall  be  made  available  to  eligi- 
ble neighborhood  residents. 

On  the  surface,  this  opinion  would 
seem  to  tdd  the  underprivileged  people  of 
this  country  who  desperately  need  hous- 
ing. But  as  a  practical  proposition.  It  will 
actually  bring  to  a  serious  halt  much  of 
the  public  housing  now  scheduled  for 
Chicago. 

I  am  today  Including  in  my  remarks 
the  text  of  Judge  Austin's  decision  and  I 
am  also  including  a  memorandum  for  the 
United  States  prepared  by  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Agency  which 
had  been  asked  by  Judge  Austin  to  pre- 
pare its  views  on  his  proposed  order. 

I  am  also  including  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
which  generally  supports  the  decision, 
but  which  also  quite  properly  points  out 
the  problem  it  will  create. 

I  believe  the  HUD  memorandum,  while 
basically  supporting  Judge  Austin's 
motives  and  desires  to  desegregate  pub- 
lic housing  in  Chicago,  to  some  degree 
sustains  some  of  the  questions  properly 
raised  by  the  Chicago  Dally  News  edi- 
torial. 

While  I  can  appreciate  Judge  Austin's 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  requiring 
that  hereafter  three  out  of  four  public 
housing  units  must  be  built  in  white  com- 
munities, I  believe  one  cannot  Ignore  the 
very   cogent   observation   of   the  Dally 
News  editorial  on  this  subject. 
The  Daily  News  editorial  states: 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Judge  Austin's  ruling 
may  observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  It  falls 
to  accommodate  the  facts  of  human  nature 
that  the  CHA  and  the  aldermen  must  live 
with.  One  salient  fact  Is  that  a  white  neigh- 
borhood subjected  to  forced,  substantial  di- 
lution with  blacks  frequently  reacts  with  a 
sense  of  panic  that  is  next  to  Impoeslble  to 
calm  with  appeals  to  reason.  Racial  tensions 
set  In,  and  mount.  Over  the  long  run.  the 
neighborhood  tends  to  become  all-black  as 
the  whites  grudgingly  retreat  and  finally  flee. 

I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  HUD 
memorandum  will  sustain  my  own  posi- 
tion that  well  meaning  as  the  judge's 
order  may  be,  it  will  not  serve  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  community. 

The  city  of  Chicago  now  has  2,000  pub- 
lic housing  units  scheduled  for  construc- 
tion In  four  model  cities  target  areas. 

Under  Judge  Austin's  order,  we  would 
have  to  build  more  than  6,000  public 
housing  units  outside  the  model  cities 
target  areas  before  we  can  proceed  with 
the  2,000  units  in  the  model  cities  target 
areas. 

The  judge's  order  further  provides  that 
no  housing  project  can  have  more  than 
24  units.  This  means  that  for  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  build  6,000  public  housing 
units  in  white  communities,  the  city 
would  have  to  find  almost  250  individual 
sites  for  public  housing  construction  In 
the  white  areas  of  Chicago  for  these  6,000 
projects.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  availability  of  property  for  mul- 
tiple-housing construction  in  the  outly- 
ing areas  of  Chicago  or  in  the  suburbs 
will  readily  know  that  It  is  literally  im- 
possible to  find  250  sites  for  public  hous- 
ing construction.  In  those  areas  where 
sites  might  be  available  for  this  type  of 
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construction,  the  cost  of  land  is  so  pro- 
hibitive that  HUD  could  never  agree  to 
pay  such  prices  for  public  housing  sites. 
The  HUD  memorandum  itself  states: 
1.  The  75  Percent-25  Percent  Requirement: 
It    is    Impossible   to   evaluate    the    work- 
ability of  the  basic  75  percentH25  percent  re- 
qulrement  of  the  proposed  Order.  It  will  re- 
quire the  location  of  many  sites  In  an  area 
where  site  availability  Is  still  an  unknown 
factor.  To  the  extent  that  there  may  be  dif- 
ficulties In  obtaining  sites  and  getting  pro- 
duction m  the  "General"  area,  the  formula 
would  Impose  another  restriction  on  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  already  failing  to  make  avail- 
able sufficient  public  housing  to  families  in 
non-white   areas,   or   Indeed    to   any   of   the 
poor  families  In  Chicago.  The  necessity  for 
dispersion   and   a   balanced   distribution   of 
public  housing  in   the  City  must  somehow 
be  reconciled  with  the  need  for  accelerated 
response  to  the  housing  needs  of  persons  in 
the  "non-white"  and  buffer  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  these  documents 
for  the  Record  today  because  I  think  it 
is  important  for  Members  to  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  review  these  his- 
toric decisions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  judge  will 
amend  his  order  and  exclude  model  cities 
and  urban  renewal  areas  from  its  provi- 
sions. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  model  cities  program  will  permit  or- 
derly development  of  integrated  com- 
munities in  large  sections  of  our  cities. 

The  model  cities  program  offers  the 
greatest  hope  of  saving  the  large  cities  of 
America  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be 
my  hope  the  judge  would  carefully  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  his  order.  For- 
tunately, and  this  is  a  tribute  to  Judge 
Austin's  sincerity  and  integrity,  he  has 
left  the  order  open-ended  so  that  amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

Judge  Austin's  order,  the  HUD  memo- 
randum, and  the  editorial  follows: 
[U.S.    District    Court,    Northern    District    of 

Illinois,  Eastern  Division) 
Dorothy  QAUTREAtrx,  Odell  Jones,  Doreatha 
R.  Cbknchaw,  Eva  Rodgers,  James  Rodg- 
Esa,  Robert  M.  Fairfax  and  Jimmie  Jones, 
Plaintiffs,  v.  The  Chicago  Housing  Atr- 
THORiTT,  A  Corporation,  and  C.  E.  Humph- 
RTY,  ExEcimvE  Director,  Defendants 
(Civil  action  No.  66  C   1469) 

JtTDGMENT    ORDER 


This  matter  coming  on  to  be  heard  pur- 
suant to  this  Court's  Memorandum  Opinion 
of  February  10,  1969,  and  Orders  entered  on 
such  date  denying  defendants'  motions  for 
summary  Judgment,  denying  plaintiffs'  mo- 
tion for  siimmary  Judgment  as  to  Count  n 
of  the  Complaint,  and  granting  plaintiffs' 
motion  for  summary  Judgment  as  to  Count  I 
of  the  Complaint,  and 

The  Court  having  conferred  with  counsel 
for  the  parties  and  having  determined  that 
the  several  provisions  of  this  Judgment  or- 
der are  necessary  to  prohibit  the  future  use 
and  to  remedy  the  past  effects  of  the  defend- 
ant Chicago  Housing  Authority's  unconsti- 
tutional site  selection  and  tenant  assignment 
procedures,  to  the  end  that  plaintiffs  and  the 
class  of  persons  represented  by  them.  Negro 
tenants  of  and  applicants  for  public  housing 
m  Chicago,  shall  have  the  full  equitable  re- 
lief to  which  they  are  entitled. 

It  Is  hereby  ordered: 

I.  For  purposes  of  this  Judgment  order, 

A.  "CHA"  shall  mean  the  defendant,  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority. 

B.  "DwelUng  Unit"  shall  mean  an  apart- 
ment or  •Ingle  family  realdence  which  Is  to 
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be  Initially  made  available  to  and  occupied 
by  a  low-Income,  non-elderly  family,  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  hereof,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly by  or  through  CHA,  whether  in  a 
structure  owned  In  whole  or  In  part  by  CHA 
(whether  or  not  newly  constructed)  or  to  be 
otherwise  made  available  for  occupancy  by 
or  through  CHA  to  such  a  family.  "DwelUng 
Units"  Include  "Leased  Dwelling  Units"  as 
hereinafter  defined. 

C.  "Leased  DweUlng  Unit"  shall  mean  a 
Dwelling  Unit  In  a  structure  leased  or  par- 
tially leased  by  CHA  from  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation. 

D.  "Limited  Public  Housing  Area"  shall 
mean  that  part  of  the  County  of  Cook  In  the 
State  of  Illinois  which  lies  either  within 
census  tracts  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  having  30%  or  more  non-white 
p>opulatlon,  or  within  a  distance  of  one  mile 
from  any  pwlnt  on  the  outer  perimeter  of 
any  such  census  tract.  "General  Public  Hous- 
ing Area"  shall  mean  the  remaining  part  of 
the  County  of  Cook  In  the  State  of  IlUnols. 
The  terms  "non-white"  and  "white"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  terms  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection  D,  results 
of  the  1970  and  each  subsequent  census  taken 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
shall  presumptively  determine  the  non-whlt« 
population  of  census  tracts  until  results  of 
a  subsequent  such  census  are  officially  pub- 
lished; provided,  that  any  i>arty  may,  on  mo- 
tion, offer  evidence  as  to  the  non-white 
population  of  any  census  tract  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebutting  such  presumption;  and 
provided  further,  that  DweUlng  units  located 
or  proposed  to  be  located  in  any  census  tract 
subsequent  to  official  publication  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  previous  such  census  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  In  determining  the 
population  of  such  census  tract,  and  for  such 
purpose  it  shaU  be  assumed  that  such  Dwell- 
ing Units  will  be  occupied  by  non-whites  at 
the  rate  of  two  peraons  per  bedroom. 

For  the  period  from  the  date  hereof  until 
the  official  publication  of  such  1970  census 
results,  the  census  tracts  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago listed  on  Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto, 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  30%  or  more 
non-white  population;  and,  subject  to  evi- 
dence offered  on  motion  by  either  party,  the 
non-white  population  of  census  tracts  in  the 
County  of  Cook  outside  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago shall  be  presumed  to  be  as  stated  In  the 
I960  census  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the   Census. 

E.  "Public  Housing  Project"  shall  mean 
any  thirteen  or  more  Dwelling  Units  which 
are  located  (1)  in  the  same  structure,  (2) 
on  the  same  lot  or  parcel  of  real  estate,  or 
(3)  on  two  or  more  lots  or  parcels  of  real 
estate  which  are  contiguous  to  one  another, 
or  are  separated  only  by  streets,  alleys,  bodies 
of  water,  rallrocul  tracks  or  the  like. 

n.  Following  the  date  of  this  Judgment 
order  CHA  shall  not  authorize,  approve  or 
Implement  any  plan  for  Dwelling  Units,  nor 
shall  CHA  seek  any  approval  or  request  or 
accept  any  assistance  from  any  government 
agency  with  respect  thereto  (Including  with- 
out limitation  approval  of  the  acquisition  of 
any  interest  In  real  estate),  unless  such 
plan  affirmatively  requires  that, 

A.  All  Dwelling  Units  provided  for  in  such 
plan  shall  be  located  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  III  hereof,  and 

B.  The  activities  to  be  performed  in  order 
to  render  such  Dwelling  Units  available  for 
occupancy  (whether  construction,  purchase, 
rehabilitation,  leasing  or  otherwise)  shall 
take  place  at  such  times  as  will  result  In  the 
loctlon  of  such  Dwelling  Units  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  III  hereof. 

m.  Following  the  date  of  this  Judgment 
order  CHA  shaU  provide  DwelUng  Units  as 
follows,  and  not  otherwise: 

A.  The  following  Dwelling  Units  may  be 
made  available  for  occupancy  without  re- 
striction Imposed  by  this  order: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  The  1458  DweUlng  Units  provided  for 
by  pending  CHA  projects  111.  2-27,  3-28  (ex- 
clusive of  Dwelling  Units  proposed  to  be  lo- 
cated at  70th  and  Harper  streets  In  the  City 
of  Chicago),  2-32,  2-33,  2-51,  2-64,  2-69  and 
2-74. 

(2)  Leased  Dwelling  Units  (but  not  more 
than  two  per  structure)  which  have  been 
occupied  for  at  least  six  months  prior  to 
CHA's  leasing  the  same  by  tenants  who 
continue  In  occupancy  following  CHA's  leas- 
ing thereof. 

B.  CHA  shall  not  commence  or  cause  to  be 
commenced  the  construction  of  any  DweU- 
lng Units,  other  than  said  1458  DweUlng 
Units  referred  to  In  Subsection  A  of  this 
Article  III,  until  CHA  shall  have  commenced 
or  caused  to  be  commenced,  and  shall  be 
continuing  or  shall  have  completed,  the 
construction  of  not  leas  than  700  Dwelllnb 
Units  located  In  the  General  Public  Housing 
Area  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

C.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Subsection 
E  of  this  Article  HI,  CHA  shall  not  com- 
mence or  cause  to  be  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  any  Dwelling  Units  In  any  Lim- 
ited PubUc  Housing  Area,  other  than  said 
1458  Dwelling  Units  referred  to  In  Subsec- 
tion A  of  this  Article  HI,  unless  within  three 
months  following  such  commencement  of 
construction  at  least  75%  of  the  Dwelling 
Units  on  which  CHA  shaU  have  commenced 
or  caused  to  have  commenced  construction, 
and  shall  have  continued  or  completed  con- 
struction, since  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  the  last  of  the  700  Dwelling 
Units  referred  to  In  subsection  B  of  this  Art- 
icle in  shall  have  been  located  (at  the  time 
of  commencement  of  construction  thereof) 
in  the  General  Public  Housing  Area  of  the 
City  of  Chicago. 

D.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
E  of  this  Article  III,  no  Leased  DweUlng  Unit 
shall  be  made  available  for  occupancy  In  the 
Limited  PubUc  Housing  Area  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  (In  addition  to  Leased  Dwelling 
Units  In  such  Area  which  are  already  occu- 
pied) unless.  Immediately  following  such 
occupancy,  at  least  75%  of  the  Leased  Dwell- 
ing Units  then  occupied  are  located  In  the 
General  PubUc  Housing  Area  of  the  City  of 
Chicago;  provided,  that  such  number  of 
Leased  Dwelling  Units  located  in  the  General 
Public  Housmg  Area  of  *iie  City  of  Chicago 
may  be  less  than  such  75%  to  the  extent 
EhfelUng  Units  other  than  Leased  DweUlng 
Units  have  been  occupied,  or  are  under  con- 
struction which  Is  continuing.  In  the  General 
Public  Housing  Area  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
In  excess  of  the  75%  minimum  requirement 
of  subsection  C  of  Article  III  hereof. 

E.  Not  more  than  33y3%  of  the  Dwelling 
Units  required  by  subsection  C  of  this  Article 
Ul  to  be  located  in  the  General  Public 
Housing  Area  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  not 
more  than  331/3%  of  the  Leased  Dwelling 
Units  required  by  subsection  D  of  this  Article 
III  to  be  located  In  the  General  Public 
Housing  Area  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  may, 
at  the  option  of  CHA,  be  planned  for  and 
located  In  the  General  Public  Housing  Area 
of  the  County  of  Cook  in  the  State  of  IlU- 
nols, outside  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  provided 
that  (whether  or  not  constructed  by  CHA) 
the  same  are  made  available  for  occupancy 
by  CHA  to,  aind  are  occupied  by,  residents 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  who  have  applied  for 
housing  to  CHA,  and  provided  further  that 
all  such  Dwelling  Units  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  IV  of  this  order. 

IV.  Following  the  date  of  this  Judgment 
order  CHA  shall  not  concentrate  large  num- 
bers of  DweUlng  Units  In  or  near  a  single 
location.  Without  limiting  the  foregoing, 
unless  part  of  a  development  specifically  de- 
signed to  assist  in  achieving  the  purposes 
hereof  as  to  which  the  Court  by  order  shaU 
have  given  Its  approval, 

A.  No  PubUc  Housing  Project  shall  contain 
Dwelling  Units  designed  for  occupancy  by 
more  than  120  persons,  except  that  11  It  Is 
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Impossible  for  CHA  to  provide  within  suob 
limitation  Dwelling  Units  which  It  la  other- 
wise capable  of  providing,  and  U  It  will  assist 
in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Judgment 
order,  a  Public  Housing  Project  may  contain 
Dwelling  Units  designed  for  accupancy  by 
not  more  than  240  persons. 

B.  No  DwelUng  Units  shaU  be  located  In 
any  census  tract  If,  following  such  location, 
the  aggregate  number  of  apartments  and 
single  family  residences  theretofore  made 
available  to  low-Income,  nonelderly  families, 
directly  or  indirectly  by  or  through  CHA,  In 
such  census  tract  would  constitute  more  than 
fifteen  percent  of  the  total  number  of  apart- 
ments and  single  family  residences  In  such 
census  tract:  and 

C.  No  Dwelling  Units  shall  be  provided 
above  the  third  story  In  any  structure  except 
for  families  without  children  and  except 
Leased  Dwelling  Units  In  a  structure  in 
which  the  number  of  DweUlng  Units  aggre- 
gates no  more  than  20  %  of  the  total  number 
of  apartments  In  such  structure. 

V.  Within  30  days  following  the  date  of 
this  Judgment  order  CHA  shall  file  with  the 
Court  and  serve  upon  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs evidence  that  CHA  has  modified  Its 
tenant  assignment  poUcy,  adopted  by  CHA 
Board  Resolution  No.  68-CHA-232,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Elxhibit  B, 
and  its  practices  thereunder,  to  Include  all 
Leased  Dwelling  Units  as  a  single  "location" 
for  the  purposes  thereof.  Such  poUcy  and 
practices,  as  so  modified,  shall  be  applicable 
until  the  fxirther  order  of  this  Court. 

VI.  Within  60  days  following  the  date  of 
this  Judgment  order  CHA  shall  file  with  the 
Court  and  serve  upon  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs a  tenant  assignment  plan.  Such  plan 
shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
provisions  having  the  following  purpose  and 
effect : 

A.  Such  modifications.  If  any,  shaU  be 
made  In  CHA's  tenant  assignment  policy  and 
practices  as  will  assist  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Judgment  order. 

B.  New  registrations  on  CHA's  list  of  per- 
sona desiring  housing  (the  "waiting  list") 
shall  be  temporarily  ended;  a  determination 
shall  be  made  promptly  as  to  which  regis- 
trants remain  eUglble  for  and  stlU  desire 
public  housing;  intensive  publicity  shall  then 
be  employed  In  such  manner  as  effectively 
to  Inform  low-Income  families  throughout 
the  City  of  Chicago,  Including  present  CHA 
tenants,  that  substantial  numbers  of  DweU- 
lng Units  viTlll  be  made  available  In  the 
General  PubUc  Housing  Area  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Judgment  order;  and  thereafter  the  "wait- 
ing list"  ShaU  be  reop)ened  to  new  regis- 
trants, Including  present  CHA  tenants  who 
wish  to  apply  for  DwelUng  Units  In  the 
General  Public  Housing  Area. 

C.  Not  more  than  50%  of  the  Dwelling 
Units  In  aU  PubUc  Housing  Projects  shall 
be  made  available  to  eUglble  neighborhood 
residents,  the  remaining  Dwelling  Units  to 
be  made  avaUable  for  occupancy  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  A  of  this  Article  VI. 

D.  Vacancies  in  CHA's  Trumbull,  Lathrop, 
Lawndale,  and  Bridgeport  projects  shall  be 
filled  In  accordance  with  subsection  A  of 
this  Article  VI,  except  that  such  tenant  as- 
signment plan  may  contain  provisions  de- 
signed to  assure  that  such  projects  do  not 
become  racially  segregated. 

E.  Suitably  detailed  Information  shall  be 
regularly  filed  with  the  Court  and  served 
upon  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  showing 
CHA's  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  VI  and  such  tenant  assignment  plan. 

Following  the  filing  and  service  of  such 
tenant  assignment  plan  the  Court  will  enter 
such  further  order  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

VH.  Following  the  date  of  this  Judgment 
order  CHA  shall  file  vrtth  the  Court  and 
serve  upon  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department   of   Justice,    and    the    Regional 
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Administrator  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  following: 

A.  A  statement  of  the  following  Informa- 
tion respecting  each  location  for  one  or  more 
Dwelling  Units,  such  statement  to  be  filed 
and  served  not  more  than  10  days  after  any 
such  location  is  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  CHA  (or  by  the  appropri- 
ate CHA  officer  or  employee  with  respect  to 
any  location  not  required  to  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners)  and  prior  to 
the  formal  submission  thereof  to  any  other 
government  agency  or  official  for  considera- 
tion or  action : 

( 1 )  a  map  showing  boundaries,  placement 
In  relation  to  adjacent  streets,  and  where 
available,  street  address; 

(2)  the  area  location  (whether  within  the 
Limited  or  General  Public  Housing  Area); 

(3)  the  census  tract  number; 

(4)  the  white  and  non-white  population 
of  such  census  tract; 

(5)  the  aggregate  number  of  apartments 
and  single  family  residences  theretofore 
made  available  to  low-Income,  non-elderly 
families,  directly  or  Indirectly  by  or  through 
CHA  In  such  census  tract; 

(6)  the  aggregate  number  of  apartments 
and  single  family  residences  In  such  census 
tract  as  reflected  by  the  most  recent  census 
taken  by.  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  supplemented  by  such  Information 
with  respect  thereto  as  Is  available  to  CHA 
from  any  other  government  agency  or  offi- 
cial (but  the  statement  need  not  Include 
such  number  If  the  number  supplied  with 
respect  to  the  preceding  paragraph  (5)  Is 
zero) ; 

(7)  the  total  number  of  Dwelling  Units 
proposed  to  be  provided  at  such  location; 

(8)  the  number  of  structures,  and  the 
number  of  Dwelling  Units  In  each.  In  which 
such  Dwelling  Units  are  proposed  to  be  pro- 
vided; and 

(9)  such  additional  data  as  will  show  that 
such  proposed  Dwelling  Units  will  be  made 
available  for  occupancy  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles  in  and  IV  hereof, 
Including  without  limitation,  In  the  event 
such  proposed  Dwelling  Units  would  result 
In  a  Public  Housing  Project  designed  for  oc- 
cupancy by  more  than  120  persons,  informa- 
tion showing  that  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion A  of  Article  rv  hereof  have  been  met 
with  respect  to  such  Public  Housing  Project. 

3.  Statements  setting  forth  any  change 
In  the  information  included  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3).  (5).  (7).  (8)  or  (9) 
in  a  statement  filed  and  served  pursuant 
to  subsection  A  of  this  Article  VXI,  and  cov- 
ering the  period  up  to  Initial  occupancy  of 
all  Dwelling  Units  at  any  location,  such  state- 
ments to  be  filed  and  served  not  more  than 
10  days  after  any  such  change  occurs. 

C.  Statements  covering  the  periods  from 
the  date  hereof  luitll  December  31,  1969,  and 
from  the  date  hereof  tuitll  the  end  of  each 
calendar  semi-annual  period  thereafter,  con- 
taining such  data  as  will  show  that  (1)  all 
plans  for  Dwelling  Units  during  the  period 
covered  by  such  statements  have  been  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  Article  II 
hereof,  and  (2)  all  Dwelling  Units  provided 
during  the  period  covered  by  such  state- 
ments have  been  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  III  and  IV  hereof,  such 
statements  to  be  filed  and  served  not  more 
than  twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  cal- 
endar semi-annual  period  beginning  with 
such  period  ended  December  31,  1969. 

vm.  CHA  shall  affirmatively  administer 
Its  public  housing  system  in  every  respect 
(Whether  or  not  covered  by  specific  provision 
of  this  Judgment  order)  to  the  end  of  dis- 
establishing the  segregated  public  housing 
system  which  has  resulted  from  CHA's  un- 
constitutional site  selection  and  tenant  as- 
signment procediires.  Without  limiting  the 
foregoing, 

A.  CHA  shall  use  its  best  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  Dwelling  Units  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Judgment  order  and  shall  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  that  end.  Including 
making  applications  for  allocations  of  fed- 
eral funds  and  carrying  out  all  necessary 
planning  and  development;  and 

B.  CHA  Is  hereby  permanently  enjoined 
from  Invidious  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  in  the  conduct  or  operation  of  its 
public  ho\ising  system,  including  without 
limitation  the  "pre-clearance  procedure" 
described  in  the  Court's  Memorandum  Opin- 
ion of  February  10,  1933. 

IV.  This  order  shall  be  binding  upon  CHA, 
Its  officers,  agents,  servants,  employees,  at- 
torneys, and  their  successors,  and  Uf>on  those 
persons,  including  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  in  active  con- 
cert or  participation  with  them  who  receive 
actual  notice  of  this  order  by  personal 
service  or  otherwise. 


July  22 y  1969 


July  22,  1969 


EXHisrr  A 
Tenant  selection  and  assignment  plan 
Each  applicant  shall  be  assigned  his  ap- 
propriate place  on  a  community  wide  basis 
In  sequence  based  upon  date  and  time  his 
application  is  received,  suitable  type  or  size 
of  unit,  and  factors  affecting  preference  or 
priority  established  by  the  Local  Authority's 
regulations.  At  a  given  time,  the  applicant 
first  on  the  waiting  list  shall  be  offered  a 
dwelling  unit  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

1.  If  at  the  time  the  applicant  comes  to 
the  top  of  the  waiting  list  there  are  suit- 
able vacancies  In  three  or  more  locations, 
the  applicant  shall  be  offered  the  unit  at 
the  location  that  contains  the  largest  num- 
ber of  vacancies.  If  the  applicant  rejects  the 
first  vacancy  offered  he  shall  be  offered  a 


X.  This  Court  retains  Jurisdiction  of  this      suitable  unit  at  the  location  containing  the 


matter  for  all  purposes.  Including  enforce 
ment  and  the  Issuance,  upon  proper  notice 
and  motion,  of  orders  modifying  or  supple- 
menting the  terms  of  this  order  upon  the 
presentation  of  relevant  Information  with  re- 
spect to  profxjsed  developments  designed  by 
CHA  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  pri- 
vate or  public  agencies  to  achieve  results 
consistent  with  this  order,  material  changes 
In  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  this 
order,  or  any  other  matter. 

XI.  The  costs  of  this  action  shall  be  taxed 
against  CHA,  subject  to  the  further  order 
of  this  Court. 

Enter: 


Judge,  U.S.  District  Court. 
Dated:  July  1, 1969. 
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next  highest  number  of  vacancies.  If  the 
applicant  rejects  the  second  vacancy  of- 
fered he  shall  be  offered  a  suitable  unit  at 
the  location  containing  the  next  highest 
number  of  vacancies.  If  the  applicant  re- 
jects the  third  vacancy  offered  he  shall  be 
moved  to  last  place  on  the  eligible  appli- 
cant list.  When  an  offer  of  a  suitable  va- 
cancy is  made  to  an  applicant,  there  must 
be  a  rejection  of  such  offer  before  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  offered  another  location. 
Thus,  the  offering  of  a  unit  at  the  location 
with  the  second  largest  niunber  of  suitable 
vacancies  will  not  be  made  untU  the  appli- 
cant has  first  rejected  the  unit  offered  at 
the  location  with  the  largest  number  of 
vacancies.  The  offering  of  a  unit  at  the  lo- 
cation with  the  third  largest  number  of  suit- 
able vacancies  will  not  be  made  until  the 
applicant  has  rejected  the  unit  offered  at 
the  location  with  the  second  largest  number 
of  suitable  vacancies. 

2.  If  at  the  time  the  applicant  comes  to 
the  top  of  the  waiting  list  there  are  suitable 
vacancies  in  only  two  locations,  the  applicant 
shall  be  offered  the  unit  at  the  location  that 
contains  the  largest  number  of  vacancies.  If 
the  applicant  rejects  the  first  vacancy  offered 
he  shall  be  offered  a  suitable  unit  at  the  sec- 
ond location.  If  the  applicant  rejects  the  sec- 
ond vacancy  offered  he  shall  be  moved  to  last 
place  on  the  eligible  applicant  Ust.  When 
offers  of  suitable  vacancies  are  made  to  ap- 
plicants, there  must  be  a  rejection  of  the 
first  offer  before  the  applicant  will  be  offered 
the  second  suitable  vacancy. 

3.  If  at  the  time  the  applicant  comes  to 
the  top  of  the  waiting  list  there  is  only  one 
location  at  which  a  suitable  vacancy  exists. 
the  applicant  will  be  offered  a  unit  at  that 
location.  If  the  applicant  rejects  the  unit 
offered,  he  shall  remain  at  the  top  of  the 
waiting  list  until  a  second  offer  of  a  suitable 
vacancy  can  be  made.  Should  the  appUcant 
reject  the  second  offer  of  a  suitable  vacancy 
he  shall  be  moved  to  last  place  on  the  eligible 
applicant  list. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  plan,  should  the 
applicant  be  willing  to  accept  the  unit  offered 
but  be  unable  to  move  at  the  time  of  the  offer 
and  presents  clear  evidence  of  his  inablUty 
to  move  to  the  Local  Authority's  satisfaction, 
refusal  of  the  offer  shall  not  count  as  one  of 
the  number  of  allowable  refusals  pennltted 
the  appUcant  before  placing  his  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eligible  applicant  list. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  plan,  should  the 
applicant  preeent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Local  Authority  clear  evidence  that  accept- 
ance of  a  given  offer  of  a  suitable  vacancy 
win  result  in  undue  hardship  or  handicap 
not  related  to  considerations  of  race,  color. 
or  national  origin,  such  ae  inaccessibility  to 
source  of  employment,  children's  day  care 
and  the  lUce,  refusal  of  such  an  offer  shall 
not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  number  of 
allowable  refusals  permitted  an  applicant 
before  placing  his  name  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eligible  list. 


[U.S.   District   Court,    Northern   District    of 

Illinois.  Eastern  Division] 
Dorothy    Gadtreaux.  Odel  Jonis,  Dorstha 
R.  Crenchas,  Eva  Rodgerb,  James  Rodgers, 
Robert    M.    Fairfax    and    Jimmie    Jokes, 
Plainthts,  v.  The  Chicago  Hovbinq  Atj- 
thoritt,  a  Corporation,  and  C.  E.  Hum- 
PHRET,  Executive  Director,  Defendants. 
(Civil  action  No.  66  C  1459) 
memorandum  for  the  united  states 
Introduction 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Court  and 
in  light  of  its  interest  and  concern  in  this 
case,  the  Government,  and  pvartlcularly  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD),  offered  on  May  16th  to  advise 
the  Court  of  Its  views  In  regard  to  the 
proposed  Judgment  orders  in  this  case  and 
the  practical  impact  of  the  prc^xjsed  orders 
on  the  model  cities,  urban  renewal,  leased 
housing  programs  in  Chicago.  In  addition, 
we  were  requested  by  the  Court  to  provide 
Information  as  to  how  the  various  HUD 
programs  and  activities  could  be  utilized  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Court. 

This  memorandum  is  presented  In  response 
to  the  Court's  request  for  our  views. 

The  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
objectives  of  the  Court  In  this  case.  We  are 
concerned  that  the  Court  Order  be  realistic, 
so  as  to  permit  the  provision  for  badly 
needed  housing  for  poor  families  and  that  it 
be  effective,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives previously  indicated  by  the  Court. 

We  have  considered  the  alternative  Judg- 
ment Orders  proposed  by  both  parties  (copies 
of  which  are  attached),  that  transmitted  to 
the  Court  by  Mr.  Pollkoff  by  his  letter  dated 
June  2,  1969,  and  that  presented  to  the  Court 
by  Miss  Kula  with  her  letter  of  June  4,  1969. 
Our  comments  are  addressed  to  the  provisions 
of  Plaintiffs'  proposed  Order,  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  Plaintiffs'  Order  is  more  compre- 
hensive In  scope  and  raises  the  full  range  of 
issues  which  the  Court  and  the  parties  have 
considered,  and  in  addition  has  received  more 
extended  consideration  by  the  Court; 
second,  we  acceprt;  the  Court's  view  that  a 
generalized  Order  such  as  that  proposed  by 
CHA,  substituting  for  specific  criteria  a  re- 
quirement for  Judicial  review  and  approval 
of  all  project  proposals,  will  not  serve  the 
Court's  purpose  of  removing  constraints 
which  have  heretofore  Inhibited  both  hous- 
ing production  and  production  of  housing  so 
located  and  administered  as  to  serve  the 
objectives  of  the  Order.  See,  e.g.,  Louisiana 
V.  United  States,  380  U.S.  145,  154  (1966); 
Local  53,  Asbestos  Workers  v.  Vogler,  407  F. 
2d  1047,  1052-53  (5th  Cir..  1969).  Accord: 
Green  v.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County,  391  U.S.  430,  437-8  (1968) ;  Broum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  295,  299,  301 
(1955). 

We  accept  the  Court's  intention  to  lay 
down  specific  requirements  for  dispersed  and 
desegregated  housing  and  base  our  com- 
ments on  the  provisions  proposed  by  Plain- 
tiffs. These  comments  deal  first  with  factual 
material  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
relating  to  the  probable  impact  of  the  Order 
on  provisions  of  new  or  rehabilitated  public 
housing  units;  on  leasing;  on  urban  re- 
newal; and  on  the  model  cities  program.  The 
second  section  of  the  material  which  follows 
sets  forth  certain  comments  and  observa- 
tions based  upon  the  preceding  information. 
The  third  section  which  follows  deals  with 
affirmative  actions  that  can  be  taken  by 
HUD  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Court. 

/.  Impact  of  proposed  order 
1.  Impact  on  Provision  of  New  or  Rehabili- 
tated Public  Housing  Units 

Prom  September  1958  through  December 
1967  CHA  completed  construction  of  11,817 
family  dwelling  units.  However,  of  this  num- 
ber only  1.284  units  were  completed  during 
the  last  5  years  of  this  period — an  average  of 
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257  units  per  year.  Since  I>ecember  1967, 
only  six  units  have  been  completed,  but 
1,259  are  now  In  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  by  the 
CHA  In  January  1967.  the  HUD  regional  of- 
fice Is  currently  considering  the  reservation 
of  4.000  family  units  and  1.000  elderly  units. 

The  proposed  Order  would  hereafter  re- 
quire placement  of  at  least  three  quarters  of 
all  family  public  housing  units  (and  all  of 
the  next  1,330  units  built)  In  a  "General 
Public  Housing  Area."  Out  of  a  total  city 
area  of  about  200  square  miles,  a  rough  cal- 
culation Indicates  that  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 75  miles  is  available  for  the  location 
of  such  units.  The  Order  further  requires  the 
scattering  of  such  units  by  means  of  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  of  public  housing 
which  may  be  placed  In  any  given  census 
tract  and  by  project  size  limitations.  Within 
this  area  there  will,  of  course,  be  further 
limitations  of  site  costs,  availability  and 
suitability. 

The  "Limited  Public  Housing  Area"  In- 
cludes approximately  85  square  miles  classi- 
fied non-white,  to  which  have  been  added 
one  mile  buffer  areas  which  aggregate  ap- 
proximately 40  square  miles.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Order,  no  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  family  public  housing  would  be  built  in 
this  area. 

A  measure  of  the  change  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  Order  may  be  gained  from  an 
analysis  of  the  8,050  units  (or  10.903  units 
counting  repeat  requests)  In  "white"  areas 
submitted  to  the  city  council  by  CHA  over 
the  past  15  years  and  disapproved  by  it.  Sixty 
percent  of  those  units  were  on  sites  along 
the  boundary  areas  between  the  non-white 
and  buffer  zones.  Twenty-five  percent  were 
in  areas  now  classified  non-white;  and  only 
775  appear  to  have  been  proposed  for  the 
"General"  areas  as  It  Is  now  delineated. 

While  we  would  support  the  objective  of 
constructing  bousing  outside  the  City  of 
Chicago,  in  light  of  the  probable  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  required  cooperation  of 
local  governments,  that  appears  unlikely  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  immediate  futxire. 

2.  Impact  on  Leasing  Program 
The  proposed  Order  also  places  the  leasing 
program  under  a  3  to  1  requirement,  requir- 
ing that  75  percent  of  units  leased  be  in  the 
"General"  area. 

There  is  a  city-wide  vacancy  rate  of  leas 
than  1  percent,  and  virtually  no  av;  'lability 
of  three  or  more  bedroom  \inlts.  CHA  reports 
that  since  1965  it  has  leased  only  180  family 
units,  of  which  44  are  stated  to  be  In  white 
areas.  Few,  if  any,  are  large  units. 

Currently,  CHA  has  commenced  using  the 
leasing  program  for  a  number  of  purposes 
In  the  "Limited"  EU-ea.  It  is  being  used  to 
support  nonprofit  moderate-Income  housing 
projects  where  up  to  20  percent  of  the  tmlts 
in  such  projects  can  be  leased  in  order  to 
assist  sponsors  In  achieving  financial  feasi- 
bility, to  reach  poorer  families,  to  accommo- 
date larger  families.  The  T.W.O.-Maremont 
Project  in  Woodlawn  Is  an  example  of  such 
an  undertaking.  The  leasing  program  is  also 
an  element  of  certain  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, such  as  programs  under  the  "Chicago 
Plan  Agreement"  and  In  the  Department  of 
Urban  Renewal's  rehabilitation  programs  on 
West  Douglas  Boulevard  and  Independence 
Avenue.  Some  leaislng  has  already  com- 
menced and  it  is  planned  that  several  hun- 
dred units  be  leased  under  these  three  pro- 
grams In  the  "Limited"  areas. 

3.  Impact  on  Urban  Renewal 
The  so-called  "Proxmlre  Amendment"  re- 
quires that  20  percent  of  the  housing  units 
provided  In  urban  renewal  projects  subject 
to  the  Amendment  shall  be  for  low-income 
families  or  Individuals.  As  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate Report  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act   of   1968    (Report   Numbered 
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1123),  this  amendment  "reflects  the  com- 
mittee's concern  that  the  present  emphasis 
in  urban  renewal  on  the  provision  of  housing 
for  persons  of  low  or  moderate  income  be 
continued  and  reinforced,  In  view  of  the 
urgent  need  for  housing  at  these  levels." 
Low-rent  public  housing  is  a  major  source 
for  the  provision  of  such  units.  The  location 
of  the  urban  renewal  projects  is  such  that 
probably  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  necessary 
public  housing  would  have  to  be  built  In  the 
"Limited  Public  Housing  Area." 

The  maximum  number  of  dwelling  units 
permitted  on  land  to  be  disposed  of  in  proj- 
ects subject  to  the  Proxmlre  Amendment  Is 
59.002  units,  assuming  actual  construction  at 
maximum  permitted  densities.  Should  this 
total  be  reached.  11.800  low-rent  units  would 
be  needed  In  the  project  areas  involved  In 
order  to  meet  the  statutory  requirement. 

The  statistics  above  must  be  considered  In 
light  of  several  other  factors  which  reduce  the 
impact  of  the  order  on  this  program.  The 
projects  involved  are  recent  projects.  In  early 
stages  of  planning  or  development.  Therefore, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  indicated  hous- 
ing will  be  needed  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  In  addition,  the  City  proposes  to  rely 
on  Section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
for  much  of  the  low-Income  housing  re- 
quired by  the  statute.  Projects  developed 
under  this  FHA  moderate-Income  housing 
program  will  be  able  to  house  families  In  the 
public  housing  Income  range  If  they  are 
operated  to  utilize  the  maximum  Federal 
subsidy  available.  Moreover,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  public  housing  programmed 
for  theae  projects  will  undoubtedly  be  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  which  is  not  affected  by 
the  Order. 

The  urban  renewal  program  Is  directed  at 
slum  and  blighted  areas,  most  of  which  in 
Chicago  are  In  the  "Limited"  area,  and  Con- 
gressional mandates  increasingly  require  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  In  such  project  areas.  In  ad- 
dition, the  national  goals  to  which  the  pro- 
gram's priorities  are  directed  by  the  Depart- 
ment make  provision  for  housing  of  these 
income  groups  the  primary  factor  for  priority 
of  approval  of  projects.  The  Order  can  be  rec- 
onciled with  urban  renewal  efforts,  but  Its 
effects  on  the  present  renewal  program  must 
be  carefully  evaluated. 

Urban  renewal  is  important  not  only  in 
terms  of  housing  production  but  in  terms  of 
the  objectives  of  desegregation.  Urban  re- 
newal affords  one  of  the  few  possibilities  for 
making  Inner  city  nelghorhoods  sufficiently 
attractive  to  partially  reverse  the  out-mlgra- 
tlon  by  bringing  some  white  families  back 
Into  the  center  city. 

The  neighborhood  preference  asi)ect  of  the 
proposed  Order  may  have  an  adverse  Impact 
on  relocation  efforts  connected  with  urban 
renewal  and  other  public  programs  causing 
displacement  of  families  and  Individuals. 
The  latest  workable  program  submitted  by 
the  City  of  Chicago  to  HUD  estimates  dis- 
placement from  January  1969  to  December 
1970  by  urban  renewal  and  other  public  pro- 
grams a*  including  5,165  families,  of  whom 
3.484  are  non-white.  In  addition,  we  esti- 
mate urban  renewal  displacement  over  the 
life  of  projects  now  covered  by  contracts  to 
Involve  21,381  families  and  14.435  individ- 
uals. Of  these,  11.514  families  and  8.556  indi- 
viduals are  non-white.  A  few  thousand  fami- 
lies and  individuals  have  already  been  dis- 
placed; on  the  other  hand,  estimates  do  not 
include  three  large  rehabilitation  areas. 

While  neither  set  of  figures  Is  broken  down 
by  Incomes,  a  sizable  percentage  of  dlsplacees 
are  persons  of  low  Income.  Public  housing  is 
the  essential  resource  to  provide  relocation 
housing  for  such  persons,  and  Is  counted  on 
in  planning  and  scheduling  urban  renewal 
undertakings.  A  50  p>ercent  "neighborhood 
preference"  in  "white"  areas  where  most  of 
the  dwelling  units  must  be  placed  under  the 
Order  could  reduce  by  half  the  numl>er  of 
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unit*  available  for  rehousing  of   displaced 
non-white  families  and  individuals. 
4.  Impact  on  Model  Cities 
Three  of  the  four  model  neighborhoods  In 
the  Chicago  model  cities  program  axe  In  the 
"Limited  Public  Housing  Area."  Current  pro- 
posals for  these  four  areas  contemplated  pro- 
vision of  4,400  units  of  public  housing  over  a 
5-year  period,  but  under  the  City's  program, 
3,460  are  for  the  elderly,  and  would  not  be 
affected   by   the   Order.   Of   the   1,960   units 
slated  for  family  occupancy,  1,460  are  in  the 
"Limited'"  area.  Some  or  all  of  these  units 
may  duplicate  units   required   to  meet   the 
statutory  urban  renewal  requirement. 

Federal  law  does  not  require  such  units 
to  be  placed  within  model  neighborhoods. 
Nevertheless,  In  view  of  the  statutory  objec- 
tive of  improving  living  conditions  in  such 
areas,  an  Order  will  certainly  have  substan- 
tial Impact  on  rebuilding  or  restoration  of 
the  model  neighborhoods. 

In  the  three  areas  ln\-olved,  12,716  fami- 
lies out  of  113,355 — or  slightly  more  than  U 
percent — earn  less  than  $3.000"  per  year.  Many 
additional  families  are  within  the  Initial  oc- 
cupancy income  limits  for  public  housing  In 
Chicago  which  range  from  $4,200  for  a  single 
person  to  $10,000  for  a  family  of  twelve.  Pub- 
lic housing  is  the  only  program  in  Chicago 
which  Has  been  able  to  reach  families  In  the 
lower  segment  of  this  Income  range. 

//.  Comments 
We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  provisions 
of  the  plaintiffs'  proposed  order,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  basic  struc- 
ture and  direction  of  that  order  are  appro- 
priate to  accomplish  the  Court's  objectives. 
In  light  of  the  absence  of  information  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  sites  In  the  "Gen- 
eral" area,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  assure 
the  Court  that  these  provisions  are  the  best 
ones,  or  that  the  order  is  workable  as  stated. 
After  the  order  has  been  in  effect,  and  the 
results  of  the  site  survey  discussed  below 
are  available,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
changes  in  the  order.  Accordingly,  we  suggest 
that  any  order  of  the  Court  expressly  recog- 
nize that  the  specific  features  (e.g.,  76-26 
percent  requirement )  are  subject  to  revision 
based  upon  experience  and  further  Informa- 
tion. 

1.  The  75  Percent-25  Percent  Requirement 
It  is  presently  impossible  to  evaluate  the 
workability  of  the  basic  76  percent-26  per- 
cent requirement  of  the  proposed  Order.  It 
will  require  the  location  of  many  sites  in  an 
area  where  site  availability  is  still  an  un- 
known factor.  To  the  extent  that  ther«  may 
be  difficulties  in  obtaining  sites  and  getting 
production  in  the  "General"  area,  the  for- 
mula would  Impose  another  restriction  on  a 
program  which  U  already  falling  to  make 
available  sufficient  public  hoiulng  to  the 
families  in  non-white  areas,  or  Indeed  to 
any  of  the  poor  families  in  Chicago.  The 
necessity  for  dispersion  and  a  balanced  dls- 
trlbuUon  of  public  housing  in  the  City  must 
somehow  be  reconciled  with  the  need  for  ac- 
celerated response  to  the  housing  needs  of 
persons  in  the  "non-white"  and  buffer  areas. 

The  100  percent  requirement  for  1,330 
units  In  the  "General  Public  Housing  Area  " 
to  balance  1.330  unite  now  being  provided 
will  intensify  the  problems  above.  It  would 
appear  preferable  and  more  logical  to  re- 
gard the  latter  as  part  of  the  past  record  on 
which  the  Court's  opinion  was  based,  and  to 
confine  the  Order  to  one  formula  uniformly 
applicable  to  all  future  housing  production. 

We  recognize  and  accept  the  Court's  belief 
that  specific  criteria  are  essential  to  an 
Order.  Any  ratio  calling  for  provision  of 
housing  units  In  "white"  areas  equal  to  or 
greater  In  number  than  those  In  "non- 
white"  areas  would  require  a  striking  change 
in  CHAs  program.  It  is,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  that  there  is  little  or 
no  Information  as  to  the  prospective  avail- 
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ability  of  usable  sites  In  the  "General  Public 
Housing  Area"  as  delineated  in  the  proposed 
order.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  at  this 
point  to  advise  the  Court  whether  the  par- 
ticular 3  to  1  ratio  proposed  by  the  plaln- 
tUIs,  or  any  other  ratio,  is  In  fact  appropriate. 

2.  The  Leasing  Program 
Application  of  the  propwsed  Order  to  leas- 
ing may  present  some  special  problems.  The 
primary  present  utility  of  the  leasing  pro- 
gram In  Chicago  Is  In  connection  with  new 
moderate-Income  housing  projects  and  re- 
habilitation programs  in  non-white  areas. 
If  units  for  leasing  are  as  scarce  Ln  other 
areas  as  we  understand  them  to  be,  the  pro- 
posed Order  would  make  It  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  use  the  leasing  program  for  this 
purpose.  In  order  not  to  deprive  neighbor- 
hood and  other  nonprofit  projects  In  the 
"Limited"  area  of  the  support  which  this 
program  can  furnish  them,  the  effect  of  this 
provision  of  the  Order  must  be  carefully 
evaluated. 

3.  "Neighborhood  Preferences" 
There  is  basis  for  concern  in  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  give  a  preference  to  "neighbor- 
hood residents"  for  60  percent  of  the  dwell- 
ing imlts  In  a  project.  Such  preferences  can 
have  the  effect  of  denying  admission  to  pub- 
lic housing  to  some  non-whites  who  have 
been  waiting  for  public  housing  for  long 
periods.  The  proposal  may  be  subject  to  mis- 
understanding and  attack  by  non-whites  de- 
nied admission,  and  It  may  be  subject  to 
abuse. 

To    the   extent    that   the    Court    requires 
that  projects  be  small,  the  location  of  such 
projects  In  white   neighborhoods  may   well 
achieve     the     desegregated     living     pattern 
which  Is  sought  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise   composition    of    the    residents    of    the 
projects.  Though  this  Is  less  true  of  larger 
projects,  we  question  whether  such  prefer- 
ences  or   quotas   are   sufficiently   useful    to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the 
complications    they    would    add    to    already 
cumbersome  tenant  assignment  procedures. 
4.   Other  Comments 
We    agree    that    the    Courts    proposal   to 
limit  project  size  to  occupancy   by   150-200 
persons  is  preferable  to  a  24-d welling  unit 
limitation.  This  still  does  not  permit  Judg- 
ments  on  size   to   be   made   In  relaUon   to 
neighborhood     development,     services,     and 
faclliaee.  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  provision  for 
exceptions  In  cases  where  somewhat  larger 
projects  would  not   be   disadvantageous   In 
light  of  the  location  and  facilities  available. 
It   appears    that   some   exceptions    to    the 
limitation  to  15  percent  of  the  family  liv- 
ing units  in  a  census  tract  will  be  necessary 
If  statutory  and  other  requirements  are  to  be 
met,  particularly  In  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. It  should  not  be  difficult  to  provide 
for  such  exceptions  where  needed. 

In  our  view  the  following  clarifying  revi- 
sions might  Improve  the  proposed  order: 

(1)  To  more  clearly  state  the  objectives 
of  the  Court,  we  would  suggest  deleting  the 
second  paragraph  in  the  proposed  Judgment 
order,  and  substituting  therefore  the  para- 
graph contained  in  Attachment  A  to  this 
memorandum. 

(2)  In  Paragraph  V.  B,  the  relationship 
between  persons  presently  on  the  "waiting 
list"  and  new  registrants  Is  not  clear.  Con- 
sistent with  the  first-come,  first-sen-ed  policy 
of  the  HUD  "nUe  VI  Regulations,  24  C.  R.  F. 
1.4(b)  (2)  (11)  we  believe  that  those  people 
who  have  been  on  the  "waiting  list"  prior  to 
this  time  should  receive  credit  for  that  period 
of  time  In  determining  the  order  in  which 
eligibies  are  to  be  offered  new  units  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  priorities.  Similarly, 
persons  who  are  already  tenants  should  be 
allowed  to  transfer  only  In  accord  with  their 
place  on  the  new  "waiting  list." 


///,  Affirmative  actions 
HUD  has  considered  possible  means  of 
utUlzlng  its  various  programs  In  support 
of  a  CHA  program  under  a  Judgment  Order 
There  are  several  supporting  acUons  which 
we  are  prepared  to  take. 

We  can  promptly  make  funds  available  for 
a  survey  to  locate  available  and  suitable 
sites.  We  can  also  fimd  activities  to  mod- 
ernize existing  public  housing  so  as  to  make 
that  housing  located  in  the  "Limited"  area 
as  desirable  and  as  well  serviced  as  possible 
Another  action  this  Department  can  take  as 
oocaalons  may  arise.  Is  to  encourage  and  ap- 
prove utUlzatlon  of  other  HUD  programs  for 
Improvement  of  neighborhoods  into  which 
housing  projects  are  Introduced  pursuant  to 
a  Court  Order. 

In  one  specific  respect.  HUD  Is  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  the  Court  directly  We  will 
be  happy  to  participate  in  any  arrangement 
whereby  CHA  proposals  are  screened  or  re- 
viewed by  HUD  in  order  that  we  may  furnish 
technical  advice  as  to  their  conformity  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Court.  We  beUeve  that 
some  such  procedure  could  substantially  re- 
lieve the  Court  of  a  technical  burden  which 
It  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  assume. 

In  conclusion,  we  assure  the  Court  that 
we  fully  support  the  objectives  of  overcoming 
segregated  and  overconcentrated  patterns  of 
low-rent  pubUc  housing  in  Chicago.  We  hope 
that  they  can  be  achieved  together  with  the 
production  of  a  stubstantlal  volimie  of  sorely 
needed  housing.  We  wlU  do  all  that  we  can 
to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Shkrman  Ungee. 
General  Counsel,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 
S.  Leigh  Curst,  Jr., 
Associate  General  Counsel. 
Jerris  Leonard, 
Assistant   Attorney   General,    Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

TROUAS    a.    FORAtl, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
Jack  B.  ScHMmTRER, 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 
Davto  L.  Rose, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 

ATTACHMENT   A 

The  Court  having  determined  that  the  de- 
fendants, Chicago  Housing  Authority  and  its 
Executive  Director  have  violated  their  obli- 
gations under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  fol- 
lowing racially  discriminatory  tenant  as- 
signment practices  and  racially  discrimina- 
tory site  selection  procedures  and  practices, 
with  the  puropse  and  effect  of  maintaining 
patterns  of  residential  segregation  In  Chi- 
cago; and  the  Court  having  conferred  on 
several  occasions  with  counsel  for  the  parties 
and  having  received  their  written  and  oral 
statements  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  Judg- 
ment order. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News; 

July  3.  1969) 

Housing   Decisions    DtrE 

U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  B.  Austin's 
order  that  a  massive  portion  of  any  future 
public  housing  built  in  Chicago  must  be 
placed  in  white  neighborhoods  unquestion- 
ably means  a  temporary  halt  In  public  hous- 
ing here. 

Before  anything  worse  happens  there  is  a 
stern  obligation  on  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  and  the  City  Council  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  issue.  For  if  public  housing 
does  grind  to  a  halt  in  Chicago  it  will  be  be- 
cause the  aldermen,  eager  to  mollify  their 
constituents,  have  fumbled  their  larger  task 
of  serving  the  entire  city  and  its  future. 
There  is  sUll  time  to  avoid  that. 

Judge  Austin's  order  requires  the  CHA 
to  build  75  per  cent  of  its  future  public  hous- 
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Ing  in  neighborhoods  that  are  predominantly 
white,  and  the  reaction  in  those  nelgh.bor- 
hoods  has  been  prompt  and  predictable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Judge  Austin's  ruling  may 
observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  it  falls  to 
accommodate  the  facts  of  human  nattire  that 
the  CHA  and  the  aldermen  must  live  with. 
One  salient  fact  is  that  a  white  neighbor- 
hood subjected  to  forced,  substantial  dilu- 
tion with  blacks  frequently  reacts  with 
a  sense  of  panic  that  is  next  to  Im- 
pxjssible  to  calm  with  app>eals  to  reason.  Ra- 
cial tensions  set  in,  and  mount.  Over  the 
long  run,  the  neighborhood  tends  to  become 
all-black  as  the  whites  grudgingly  retreat 
and  finally  fiee. 

Another  salient  truth,  however,  is  that 
suitable  bousing  accompanied  by  individual 
freedom  of  residence  is  one  of  the  impera- 
tives on  the  way  to  according  blaclcs  the  so- 
cial Justice  that  must  finally  resolve  the  race 
problem. 

Are  these  two  points  hopelessly  irrecon- 
cUable? 

We  refuse  to  believe  it. 

Certainly  at  this  stage  the  CHA  and  Its 
chairman,  Charles  R.  Swlbel,  must  buckle 
down  to  a  serious,  exhaustive  and  Imagina- 
tive study  of  the  alternatives  c^>en  under 
the  law. 

Legal  appeals  are  likely,  and  It  may  well 
be  that  some  of  the  strictures  imposed  by 
Austin  will  be  removed  by  a  higher  court. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  a  higher  court  will 
reverse  the  main  thrust  ctf  Aiistln's  ruling, 
which  is  that,  one  way  or  another,  white 
neighborhoods  are  going  to  have  to  yield  a 
measure  of  their  adamant  resistance  to  any 
form  of  Integration. 

One  serviceable  device  might  be  the  quota 
system  in  which  percentage  figures  are  es- 
tablished for  whites  and  blacks  in  the  same 
projects.  Elsewhere  this  system  has  had 
some  success  in  bringing  whites  and  blacks 
together  as  amicable  neighbors,  and  In  allay- 
ing fears  of  a  massive  population  "Invasion." 

Whatever  plans  axe  produced  shotild  be 
brought  before  the  City  Council,  and  that 
body  should  react  with  something  more  re- 
sponsible than  grandstand  politics.  For  one 
thing  that  Judge  Austin  has  done  Is  to  put 
Chicago  face  to  face  with  Its  most  crucial 
Issue — whether  It  Is  to  be  a  city  united  or 
a  city  divided.  The  Council,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  must  act 
In  the  full  knowledge  that  if  the  decision 
is  for  a  divided  city,  that  can  only  be  a 
stopgap  on  the  way  to  a  city  In  social  and 
economic  ruin. 


RAISE  THE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTION 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  with  hundreds  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  legislation  which  will  raise 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption  from 
its  present  meager  $600. 1  have  chosen  to 
cosponsor  Mrs.  Mink's  bill,  which  will 
double  the  present  exemption. 

I  voted  against  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge, Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  felt  it 
would  hinder  efforts  to  secure  meaning- 
ful tax  reforms  this  session  of  Congress. 
Whether  such  a  hindrance  indeed  exists 
will  soon  be  seen  as  the  bill  wanders  its 
way  through  the  legislative  quagmire. 
For  this  bill — which  aids  the  already 
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overbiuxlened  average  American  tax- 
payer— is  the  first  step  toward  any  true 
tax  reform.  If  it  is  defeated,  my  predic- 
tion will  have  come  true. 

The  average,  middle-class  American 
taxpayer  is  carrying  much  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  taxes.  With  rising  inflation 
and  the  increasing  cost  of  money,  he  can 
ill  afford  this  burden.  Many  of  these  per- 
sons are  moving  from  the  cities  to  the 
suburbs,  not  so  much  because  they  love 
the  often  sterile  suburban  life,  but  sim- 
ply because  they  cannot  afford  to  live  in 
the  cities.  Thus,  as  the  tax  base  moves 
out  of  the  city,  the  city  begins  to  decay. 
And  as  the  cities  rot,  our  whole  Nation 
begins  to  fall  apart  at  the  seams.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done 
soon. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  has 
already  told  us  that  the  time  is  too  late, 
that  we  are  facing  a  taxpayers'  revolt. 
The  only  way  we  can  quell  this  revolt 
is  to  bring  overdue  justice  to  the  tax- 
payer. I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  this  fight  for  tax  reform. 
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SPEECH  OF  MAURICE  BLOND 


APOLLO  11 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mankind  has  awakened  from  a  dream  of 
a  million  years.  And  through  the  miracle 
of  earthly  technology  and  a  prodigious 
accomplishment  by  the  television  indus- 
try, an  incredulous  world  watched  in 
breathless  wonder  as  man  took  the  first 
step  into  his  own  dreams. 

Astronauts  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin 
"Buzz"  Aldrln — with  their  "guardian 
angel"  Michael  Collins  hovering  above — 
have  actually  walked  on  the  face  of  the 
moon. 

These  bold  men  have  traversed  the  un- 
trespassed  sanctity  of  space.  They  have 
soared  like  the  eagle  on  an  unparalleled, 
unprecedented  journey  into  the  simshine 
and  shadows  of  man's  future. 

They  have  captured  the  rays  of  the 
solar  wind,  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
over  the  Sea  of  Tranquility,  have  gath- 
ered "piuple  rocks"  and  moon  dust,  and 
have  left  the  footprints  of  mortal  men 
to  endure  for  500,000  years. 

And  in  taking  this  "giant  leap"  on  that 
dead  satellite  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles 
away,  they  have  perhaps  discovered  the 
secret  of  life. 

Wilbur  Wright,  who  with  his  brother 
Orville  made  man's  first  flight  into  the 
air  65  years  ago  in  my  home  State  of 
North  Carolina,  once  said: 

It  is  not  really  necessary  to  look  too  far 
into  the  future;  we  see  enough  already  to  be 
certain  that  It  will  be  magnificent.  Only  let 
us  hurry  and  open  the  roads. 

The  Eagle  has  landed.  The  roads  to  the 
future  are  opened. 

Now  the  exultant  crew  of  Apollo  11  is 
earthward  bound — and  mankind  will 
never  again  be  bound  by  earth. 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
stirring  speech  in  New  York  City,  Mau- 
rice Blond,  whose  credits  are  listed  be- 
low, delivered  a  message  of  hope  to  the 
Mended  Hearts  International  Conven- 
tion. 

This  organization  is  composed  of  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  world  who  have 
undergone  heart  surgery. 

Mr.  Blond  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  fine  speech  which  I  am  placing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Blond  for  over  40 
years  and  I  am  proud  to  recall  that  he 
was  born  and  grew  up  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  which  I  have  represented  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  young  lad,  he  was  active  in  the 
Clark  House,  a  settlement  house,  where 
he  served  as  president  of  its  Junior  Ath- 
letic Association,  president  of  its  Alumni 
Association,  elected  to  its  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  continues  to  serve  the  people  of  my 
neighborhood  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Grand  Street  Settle- 
ment. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  Federal  Credit 
Union  and  for  many  years  was  its  edu- 
cational director. 

As  a  young  adult  he  was  the  organiza- 
tion secretary  of  the  Lower  Eiast  Side 
Public  Housing  Conference  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  early  legis- 
lation making  possible  the  many  low- 
rent  housing  projects  that  stand  today 
all  over  America  as  a  shining  monument 
to  their  activities. 

Mr.  Blond,  a  successful  general  agent 
of  the  Travelers,  specializes  in  the  coun- 
seling of  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans.  He  is  the  insurance  consultant  to 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Organizations  in 
Civil  Service.  Inc.,  with  a  membership 
of  over  110,000. 

It  is  Mr.  Blond's  interest  in  the  handi- 
capped that  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  and  share  his  philosophy  that  a 
man  should  be  judged  as  an  individual 
whether  it  be  in  search  of  employment 
or  insurance. 

I  rejoice  in  the  national  recognition 
he  has  received  by  being  asked  to  serve 
on  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  National  Diabetes  Foundation  and 
with  the  new  honor  tendered  him  with 
his  election  to  the  Advisory  Coimcil  of 
the  Mended  Hearts,  where  I  know  he 
wUl  serve  with  distinction  among  such 
world-renowned  members  as  Mr.  David 
Baird,  Mr.  Rome  A.  Betts.  Mrs.  John  W. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Morris  Chartkoff,  Dr. 
Harold  A.  Collins.  Dr.  Denton  A.  Cooley, 
Dr.  Michael  A.  DeBakey,  Dr.  Arthur  De- 
Boer.  Dr.  Lewis  Dexter,  Mr.  Donald  Parm- 
er. Sister  Mary  Frances,  S.A.C.,  Dr. 
David  G.  Greene,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Gross, 
Dr.   Dwight   E.   Harken.   Dr.   James  A. 
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Helmsworth,  Dr.  Ormond  C.  Julien,  Dr. 
Harold  D.  Levine,  Dr.  Benedict  F.  Mas- 
sell,  Dr.  P.  Lloyd  Mussells,  Mrs.  Walter 
A.  Gates.  Dr.  Walter  L.  PhiUips,  Mrs. 
Abraham  E.  Pinanski,  Dr.  Willis  J.  Potts, 
Col.  Louis  J,  Rosenfleld.  Dr.  Greorge 
Schimfrt,  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  and  Dr. 
Luis  Soltero  Harrington. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Why  Heart  Surgery  Patients  Are  Insurable 
(Address  by  Maurice  Blond) 
Madam  President  Mrs.  Cleston  Ray,  Presi- 
dent-Elect Fred  Howard,  and  officials  of  The 
American  Heart  Association — I  am  honored 
to  appear  before  so  rare  and  distinguished  an 
audience  of  ladles  and  gentlemen  from  all 
the  world  who  have  undergone  heart  sur- 
gery, wearing  proudly  the  Insignia  of  The 
Mended  Hearts. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  I  bring 
you  warm  greetings  from  our  Chairman. 
Harold  Russell,  who  agrees  with  me  that  the 
work  you  are  doing — calling  attention  to  the 
activities  of  people  who  have  undergone 
heart  surgery— Is  \'ltaUy  Important.  The  en- 
tire world  needs  to  know  about  your  message 
of  hop^.It  Is  an  optimistic  battle  cry  and  a 
ccedo  aU.  humanity  should  live  by:  "It's 
great  to  be  alive — and  to  help  others." 

I  recall  quite  well  my  Initial  reaction 
when  first  invited  by  your  Convention 
Chairmen,  Herman  Brown  and  Paul  Raskin, 
to  speak  on  the  availability  of  insurance  for 
the  heart  surgery  patient.  It  brought  to  mind 
some  terrifying  moments  In  a  jet  In  the  Par 
East  when  the  voice  of  the  pilot  came  over 
the  loudspeaker:  "Will  the  passengers  please 
fasten  their  seat  belts.  I  have  two  Items  of 
Important  Information — one  good  and  one 
bad.  I  will  teU  you  the  bad  news  first.  We 
have  strayed  off  course.  We  may  land  sud- 
denly and  we  don't  know  where.  And  now  for 
the  good  news.  We  are  well  ahead  of 
schedule." 

As  a  navigator  guiding  the  financial  des- 
tiny of  many  a  former  uninsurable,  let  me 
assure  you  that  the  Insurance  Industry  Is 
right  on  course.  We  know  our  destination 
and  are  way  ahead  of  schedule. 

We  are  especlaUy  grateful  to  the  magnifi- 
cent skills  of  the  medical  profession  who.  In 
no  small  measure,  are  responsible  for  the 
excellent  shape  you  are  In.  It  was  Cicero 
who  bnillantly  saluted  these  miracle  men 
when  he  said.  "In  nothing  do  men  more 
nearly  approach  the  Qods  than  In  giving 
health  to  men." 

Not  too  long  ago.  In  1883  to  be  exact,  a 
Dr.  Billroth  said  "The  Surgeon  whD  should 
attempt  to  suture   a   wound   of   tiie   heart 
would  lose  the  respect  of  his  coUeagLies."  He 
has  long  since  been  proven  wrong.  Tho«  re- 
search I  have  done  uncovered  the  fact  ihat 
actually  the  year  before  that  a  Dr.  Block  by.a 
already  shown  the  feasibility  of  suture  tn 
animals  and  proposed  It  for  man.  Wlthl  i  10 
years,  3  attempts  were  made  to  close  woiinds 
In  human  hearts.  Of  these,  two  were  teoh- 
nlctilly  successful  though  only  one  patient 
survived.  In  1896  a  Dr.  Parlna  closed  a  stab 
wound  in  one  of  the  ventricles.  The  heart's 
muscles   healed    perfectly— though    the   pa- 
tient died  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Napoleon's 
great  surgeon-ln-chlef.  Dr.  Larrey,  saved  a 
life  by  Inserting  a  catheter  Into  the  peri- 
cardial sac  to  draw  off  an  excess  of  fluid  fol- 
lowing a  wound  of  the  pericardium.  In  1903 
Dr.  Brauer  operated  on  cardloysls  to  relieve 
a  crippled  heart.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Bryn- 
ton  recommended  the  use  of  anylnltrlte  for 
angina   pectoris   stating   "The   good   results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  a  surgical  treat- 
ment of  wounds  In  the  heart  emboldens  one 
to  hope  that  before  very  long  similar  good 
results  may  be  obtained  In  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis."  This  proposal  awakened  a  storm 
of    criticism    but    revived    attempts    dating 
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back  many  years  to  create  and  study  valvu- 
lar lesions  In  experimental  animals. 

Consonant    with    the    dismal    prognostic 
views   which   prevailed   clinically   until   re- 
cent years,  the  Insurance  Companies  avoided 
insuring   persons   with   known   heart   prob- 
lems. However,  a  sizeable  and  valuable  mor- 
tality  experience   has   accumulated   by   vir- 
tue of  the  disability  features  of  the  Instir- 
ance  contracts.   Disability  claims  following 
attacks  of  myocardial  Infarction  have  pro- 
vided abundant  material  for  follow-up  mor- 
tality studies.  In  addition,  reflecting  a  more 
optimistic  clinical  climate,  experimental  tin- 
derwriting  of  persons  with  known  corontiry 
disease   has    been    Increasingly    undertaken. 
Early  experience  has  begun  to  emerge  from 
these  studies  as  well.  Although  adequate  long 
term  mortality  data  is  still  lacking,  an  In- 
teiestlng  number  of  clinical  as  well  as  ac- 
tuarial studies  suggest  that  life  expectancy 
on  selected  groups  with  heart  problems  is  so 
far  better  than  was  formerly  supposed  that 
insurance  contracts  may  now  be  offered  on 
a  sound  basis  without  prohibitive  expense. 
Up  until   recently  the   Insurance   Under- 
writer rejected  all  diabetics.  Today  the  cli- 
mate Is  such  that  Companies  compete   for 
this  business.  I  am  proud  that  I  have  In  some 
small  way  contributed  to  the  prevailing  at- 
titude in  the  insuring  and  hiring  of  diabetics 
which  is  that  the  applicant  should  be  Judged 
as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  class. 

Another  group  of  persons,  who  have  at 
times  been  denied  Insurance,  and  who  most 
certainly   are   Insurable,   often   as   standard 
risks,  are  those  who  have  had  episodes  of 
acute  perlacarditls.  Very  often,  both  clini- 
cally and  electro  cardlo  graphically,  an  er- 
roneous diagnosis  of  acute  myocardlac  in- 
farction has  been  made.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  where  curative  surgery  has  been  carried 
out,  and  there  are  no  residual  structural  or 
fimctlonal  abnormalities,  a  normal  or  near 
normal  life  expectancy  may  be  anticipated, 
and  such  persons  are  freely  Insurable  after  a 
short  time  has  elapsed.  This  is  the  situation 
following  repair  of  parent  ductus  arterioeus, 
and  perhaps  with  somewhat  greater  reserva- 
tion,   coarctation    of   the    aorta   and    inter- 
atrial   septlac    defect    of    the    predominant 
secundum  type.  In  instances,  as  yet  uncom- 
mon but  increasing  rapidly,  cure  has  been 
accomplished  with  lesions  such  as  interven- 
tricular septal  defect,  primum  atrial  defects, 
pulmonic    and    aortic    stenosis    and    other 
anomalies    using   a   direct   open    heart    ap- 
proach employing  a  by-pass  procedure.  With 
the  relatively  recent  advent  of  such   tech- 
niques as  cardiac  catherlzation  and  angto  car- 
diography, a  new  day  is  dawning  for   The 
Mended  Hearts.  You  are  no  longer  the  "Un- 
touchables"— you  are  becoming  the  "Desira- 
bles". These  are  sophisticated  procedures  and 
well   worth  the  effort  and  It  has  been  my 
experience    that    they    have    paid    off.    The 
heretofore     unlnsurables     are     now     being 
. overert. 

Too  often,  ,'he  examining  doctors  report  Is 
'.ong  on  diagnosis  but  short  on  description. 
It  I'j  more  important  that  the  attending 
phjBiclan  be  consulted  to  counteract  and 
ccnti-adlct  findings  detrimental  to  the  appli- 
cant. We  know  that  heart  murmurs  are 
among  the  most  common  Impairments  de- 
tected on  insurance  examinations.  What  does 
this  mean?  A  functional  murmur  is  a  physi- 
ological murmur  that  should  be  called  a 
"romantic  murmur",  because  although  it 
may  sound  Impressive,  its  message  may  be 
one  of  sweet  nothings.  In  order  to  help  make 
up  the  mind  of  the  Underwriter  afllrmatlvely, 
I  insist  on  a  complete  workup,  EKO  and 
X-ray  and  interpretation  of  same  by  a  cardi- 
ologist or  an  Internist,  with  special  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  cardiovascular  medicine. 
There  Is  still  not  very  much  usable  mate- 
rial from  an  Insurance  standpoint  on  the 
Insurability  of  people  like  yourselves,  who 
have  had  heart  surgery.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
Important  problem  in  the  field  of  Insurance 
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as  it  is,  too,  in  clinical  medicine.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors 
has  had  two  conferences  with  the  Committee 
on  Congenital  Cardiac  Defects  of  the  Council 
on  Rheumatic  Fever  and  Congenital  Heart 
Disease,  American  Heart  Association.  Prom 
this  type  of  meeting,  with  free  interchange 
of  ideas,  cardiologists  and  medical  directors 
of  insurance  companies  have  a  much  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems. 

The    fact   Is    that    not    enough    time   has 
elapsed  as  yet  from  the  time  this  kind  of 
surgery    was    first    performed    to    draw    any 
accurate  conclusions.  There  is  so  much  In- 
dividual   variation    of    such    factors   as   the 
severity  and  complexity  of  the  heart  lesion, 
the    extent    of    irreversible    or    only    partly 
reversible   secondary   changes   in  the   lungs, 
heart,  kidneys  and  the  probably  long  term 
deterioration  of  synthetic  prosthetic  mate- 
rials,   such    as    teflon    patches,    valves    and 
vascular  graft  Implants.  Surgically  corrected 
septal  defects  one   year  after  surgery  have 
been  written  with  a  small  rating,  along  with 
pulmonary  and  aortic  stenosis  cases.  Coarc- 
tation of  the  aorta  and  surgically  corrected 
patent  ductus  anterlosus  have  been  accepted 
in   a   like    manner   with   all    of   the   above- 
mentioned  procedures  issued  on  a  standard 
basis  with  the  passage  of  3  to  5  years.  As  of 
this  moment  heart  transplants  are  not  in- 
surable.  I  am   certain   that   with   Improve- 
ments in  techniques  and  materials  we  will 
eventually  be  able  to  Insure  these  cases,  too. 
The  scarcity  of  reliable  statistical  reports 
to  assist  medical  underwriters  in  the  assess- 
ment of  proper  extra  premiums  Is  the  big 
stimibling    block.    While    remarkable    post- 
operative improvements  are  being  achieved 
day  by  day,  the  insuring  of  people  like  your- 
selves must  necessarily  be  on  a  highly  Indi- 
vidualized and  personalized  basis. 

You  should  know  that  Insurance  Com- 
panies vary  in  the  action  they  will  take  on 
such  cases.  Most  Companies  will  not  accept 
a  case  where  a  heart  valve  has  been  replaced. 
It  has  been  my  gratifying  experience  to  have 
placed  several  of  these  cases  with  the  helpful 
assistance  of  Dr.  Michael  A.  DeBakey,  Dr. 
Denton  A.  Cooley,  Dr.  Adrian  Kantrowltz  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Stein  who  have  convinced  the 
underwriters  In  their  Attending  Physician 
Statements  that  what  they  have  done  is  In- 
deed truly  life  glvlng-Llfe  Insurance  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

I  am  also  grateful  and  would  like  to  express 
my   appreciation   to  such   eminent  medical 
directors  as  Dr.  Albert  L.  Larson.  The  Travel- 
ers, Dr.  Richard  A.  Nelson.  Prudential,  Dr. 
Paul    S.    Entmacher,   Metropolitan    and   Dr. 
Harry  E.   Ungerlelder,  North  American  Re- 
assurance Co.  for  their  valuable  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  address.  It  is  to 
their  everlasting  credit  that  they  hopefully 
look  to  the  future  to  see  whether  their  pre- 
dictions  on  longevity  will  be  realized.  The 
difference   between    treating   the   Individual 
patient,  which  is  your  Doctor's  responsibility 
and  the  medical  director's  concern  for  relat- 
ing dollar  values  to  hvmaan  lives,  is  not  so 
far  apart  as  it  may  seem.  Financial  stability 
will  remain  as  long  as  Insurance  is  based  on 
the  probabilities  within  large  groups.  There 
must  continue  to  be  close  cooperation.  Only 
in   this   way   can   we  prevent   the   physical 
problems  from  becoming  economic  tragedies. 
This  must  be  appreciated  by  you  who  have 
first-hand  experience  and  are  niaklng  hlatory. 
The  very  fact  of  your  being  here  today  Is 
gratifying  not  only  to  your  family  who  de- 
pend on   you,   but  to  the  Supreme  Under- 
writer In  the  Heavens  who  has  seen  fit  to 
protect  you  and  keep  you  alive. 

Several  years  ago  Calvin  CooUdge  made 
the  following  statement:  "Nothing  In  the 
world  can  take  the  place  of  persistence.  Talent 
will  not;  nothing  is  more  conamon  than  un- 
successful men  with  talent.  Genius  will  not; 
unrewarded  genius  Is  almost  a  proverb.  Edu- 
cation will  not;  the  world  Is  full  of  educated 


derelicts.  Persistence  and  determination  are 

omnipotent." 

This  Convention  must  persist  In  its  deter- 
mination in  establishing  a  program  of  as- 
sistance to  surgeons,  physicians  and  hospi- 
tals in  their  work  with  heart  patients.  We 
already  have  the  know-how  to  cure  many 
heart  defects  through  surgery,  but  100,000 
people  a  year  still  die,  which  points  up  the 
fact  that  further  research  is  vitally  needed. 

I  came  to  bring  a  message  of  hope  and  was 
in  turn  exhilarated.  I  came  to  console — and 
leave  with  spirits  soaring.  I  came  to  talk  in- 
surance and  am  assured. 

It  Is  heart  warming  to  know  that  you  put 
into  practice  what  you  preach — "It's  great  to 
be  alive — and  to  help  others." 


CORNING  GLASS  HELPS  NATION  TO 
SEE   MOON   LANDING 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday 
night,  two  Americans  set  foot  on  the 
moon  marking  what  certainly  must  be 
the  most  extraordinary  venture  in  all 
mankind. 

This  historic  achievement  which  took 
men  from  this  world  through  260,000 
miles  of  space  to  that  incredible  landing 
defies  description  and  makes  what  was 
once  exciting  science  fiction  a  fantastic 
reality.  Every  American  can  puff  out  his 
chest  proudly  in  seeing  this  oldest  of 
man's  dreams  come  true. 

The  epic  accomplishment  is  the  result 
of  courage,  skill,  faith,  and  dedicated 
work.  And  a  lesson  which  I  think  can  be 
learned  from  this  lunar  landing  is  that 
the  same  kind  of  courage,  skill,  faith, 
and  dedication  can  result  in  epic  achieve- 
ments here  on  earth  as  we  strive  to  solve 
social  and  economic  problems. 

Eight  years  of  work,  involving  at  one 
time  almost  a  half  million  people,  went 
into  the  development  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, which  reached  that  dramatic  cli- 
max Sunday  night  when  millions  of 
Americans  watching  on  television  saw 
man  land  on  the  moon.  As  unbelievable 
as  the  landing  itself  were  those  magnifi- 
cent pictures  permitting  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  world  to  witness  this  event. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  one  reason 
why  we  here  on  earth  were  able  to  visu- 
ally share  the  landing  was  the  research 
and  development  by  a  company  located 
in  my  38th  Congressional  District.  I 
speak  of  the  Coming  Glass  Works  in 
Coming,  N.Y.  A  piece  of  glass,  about  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar  and  containing  31 
million  glass  strands,  helped  make  the 
pictures  beamed  from  the  moon's  sur- 
face by  the  Apollo  TV  camera  brighter 
and  clearer. 

The  company  also  developed  other 
glass  products  for  use  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, and  its  men  and  women  are  typi- 
cal of  the  thousands  of  technicians,  en- 
gineers, and  laborers  who  teamed  up  to 
make  the  moon  landing  a  reality.  They 
deserve  the  highest  praise. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  story  in  the 
Corning,  N.Y.,  Leader  which  tells  in  de- 
tail of  the  role  played  by  the  Coming 
Glass  Works  in  the  Apollo  program: 
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Local  Products  To  Hixp  Beam  Back  Fibst 
PICTURES  F^OM  Moon's  Surface 
When  tlie  first  television  pictures  come 
back  from  the  moon's  surface  next  week,  the 
world  will  see  them  through  a  piece  of  re- 
markable glass — a  glass  that  didn't  exist  10 
years  ago. 

It's  a  chunk  of  glass  about  the  size  of  a 
half-dollar  (but  sqmewhat  thicker),  devel- 
oped by  Corning  Glass  Works. 

"If  you  could  look  inside,  you  would  find 
31  million  separate  strands  of  glass,  each  one 
only  one-twelfth  the  thickness  of  a  human 
hair,  each  one  fused  to  its  nelghtwr  in  a  pre- 
cise pattern,"  a  CGW  spokesman  said. 

These  minute  glass  strands  act  as  light 
"pipes,"  picking  up  light  from  the  moon's 
surface  and  transferring  it  Inside  the  camera. 
With  the  strands  fused  together  in  a  solid 
piece,  it's  called  a  fiber  optic  faceplate,  it 
was  explained. 

In  the  Apollo  TV  camera,  this  unusual 
glass  helps  to  Intensify  the  image — that  is. 
it  helps  make  the  image  brighter,  hence 
easier  to  see  The  tube  for  the  television 
camera  was  made  by  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  at  Horseheads. 

From  its  beginning  to  its  end,  Apollo  11  will 
depend  upon  some  highly  unusual  glass  prod- 
ucts that  came  from  the  Coming  research 
laboratories.  They  include: 

Giant  glass  resistors  ( as  big  around  as  tele- 
phone poles  and  four  feet  long),  located  at 
every  ground  tracking  station  around  the 
globe,  will  help  clarify,  or  sharpen,  the  track- 
ing signals.  These  massive  resistors  use  glass 
because  it  doesn't  conduct  electricity.  A  thin 
metalic  film  on  the  glass  provides  the  re- 
sistance. 

When  the  Apollo  astronauts  look  out  into 
space,  they'll  be  looking  through  perhaps  the 
strongest,  most  perfect  windows  ever  made — 
10  times  stronger  than  the  windows  in  your 
home.  During  their  manufacture.  Corning 
subjects  them  to  numerous  exhaustive  tests, 
including  one  in  which  the  glass  panels  are 
heated  to  1,200  degrees  F.  and  then  plunged 
into  cold  water.  Every  American  spacecraft 
has  carried  Coming  windows. 

When  Apollo  11  re-enters  the  atmosphere, 
its  radio  antenna  will  be  protected  from  sear- 
ing heat  by  another  extraordinary  Corning 
glass — fused  silica.  These  rod-shaped  antenna 
shields  are  small — only  two  Inches  in  di- 
ameter and  five  inches  long — but  they  pro- 
vide a  vital  service  that  virtually  no  other 
material  could  do.  Four  of  them  will  be 
aboard. 

Aboard  the  Saturn  rocket  that  boosts 
Apollo  11  into  orbit  will  be  an  IBM  com- 
puter, and  In  the  computer  will  be  glass  de- 
lay lines — thin,  five-sided  slabs  of  still  an- 
other rugged  glass.  They're  called  delay  lines 
because  they  delay  electrical  Impulses,  per- 
haps for  only  80  mllllonths  of  a  second,  before 
feeding  them  to  the  computer. 
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finally  catches  up  with  this  aspect  of  federal 
government.  The  treasury  requested  an  In- 
crease, from  4  V4  per  cent  to  five  per  cent,  in 
an  effort  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
comjjetltion  for  the  attention  of  savers. 

Perhaps  with  the  passing  of  time  and  a 
return  of  the  government's  bank  roU  to  ro- 
bust health,  another  move  might  be  made 
In  the  direction  of  keeping  step  with  the 
times.  This  Is  the  amount  of  personal  ex- 
emptions permitting  in  the  filing  of  Income 
tax  returns. 

Year  after  year,  despite  annual  moves  up- 
ward In  the  cost  of  living,  the  exemption 
for  federal  tax  purposes  has  held  steady  at 
$600  per  person.  But  the  ranks  of  those  who 
can  remember  when  a  dependent  could  be 
8upi>orted  In  any  kind  of  style  at  that  figure 
are  rapidly  being  depleted.  Repwrts  of  per- 
sons who.  paradoxically,  pay  income  taxes 
while  receiving  public  assistance  are  not 
hard  to  beUeve. 

For  the  time  being,  of  course,  not  only 
the  regular  tax  payments  but  an  extension 
of  the  surcharge  are  needed.  The  next  sub- 
ject will  be  tax  reform,  and  it  will  be  ap- 
proached from  many  angles  as  attempts  are 
made  to  close  loopholes  and  otherwise  make 
the  federal  levy  more  equitable,  particularly 
at  the  upper  levels. 

But  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  hop>e  that 
real  tax  reform  will  be  considered  to  in- 
clude more  realistic  treatment  of  dependents 
and  perhaps  a  little  extra  consideration  for 
those  who  are  buying  a  college  education. 


TAX  REFORM 


RELIEF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
direct,  timely,  and  effective  commentary 
on  the  need  for  tax  reform  and  relief 
from  the  oppressive  tax  load  was  car- 
ried in  the  Thursday.  July  17.  Harvey 
Tribune  which,  I  believe,  reflects  the 
basic  thinking  across  the  country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tax  Revorm  .  .  .  Rxlixf 

A  higher  Interest  rate  on  United  States 
savings  bonds  Is  in  the  works  as  inflation 


ONE  GIANT  LEAP 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  America's  three  astronauts  are 
on  their  way  home,  having  accomplished 
one  of  humanity's  greatest  feats.  The 
success  of  the  astronauts  in  their  quest 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and 
should  serve  as  a  guide  to  what  this 
Nation  is  capable  of  doing  when  it  puts 
its  mind  to  it.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
determination  evidenced  in  the  space 
program  can  now  be  directed  toward  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  poverty,  racial 
prejudice,  and  urban  decay  here  at 
home. 

Today  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
carried  an  editorial  on  the  moon  landing 
and  what  it  should  mean  to  us.  I  include 
this  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
One  Giant  Leap 

Mankind  has  again  been  taught  one  of 
history's  still  most  needed  lessons:  human- 
ity's greatest  triumphs  are  those  that  come 
through  peace,  through  InteUlgence,  through 
Inspiration,  not  through  war.  The  worldwide 
outpouring  of  support,  of  Joy,  of  prayer  for 
man's  monumental  achievement  on  the  moon 
is  proof  of  how  deeply  all  men  share  the 
desire  for  peaceful,  orderly  progress.  And 
President  Nixon,  In  speaking  with  the  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon,  voiced  a  profound  truth 
when  he  said  that  the  event  had  momentar- 
ily made  all  men  truly  one. 

Few  events  in  man's  long  struggle  upward 
and  forward  have  given  a  greater  uplift  to 
man's  thought  and  spirit.  In  seeing  what 
men  could  do.  all  jjersons  felt  new  hope  and 
confidence  In  humanity's  further  conquests. 
Helping  lift  men  still  fvirther  out  of  igno- 
rance, fear,  discouragement,  and  small-thlnk- 
Ing,  the  moon-landing  gave  promise  of  ever 
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more  magnificent  conqueete  in  a  multitude 
of  fields.  Feeling  no  longer  confined  to  hU 
Immemorial  home,  man  today  can  take  a 
broader  and  less  selfish  view  of  the  great 
problems  still  besetting  him  on  this  dear  but 
crowded  earth. 

One  may  feel  that  Astronaut  Nell  Arm- 
strong was  modestly  underestimating  the 
achievement  when  he  termed  It  "one  small 
step  for  man."  but  all  would  agree  that  he 
spoke  a  profound  truth  when  he  also  called 
It  "one  giant  leap  for  mankind."  The  widen- 
ing of  horizons  which  wUl  flow  from  It  are 
beyond  humanity's  farthest  ken.  Although 
It  Is  clearly  one  of  the  climaxes  of  human 
progress,  It  Is  also  but  one  step  upon  the 
ladder  of  man's  mastery  of  the  universe.  It 
helps  provide  Insight  into  the  promise  which 
lies  behind  that  great  question  to  be  found 
In  Psalms:  "What  Is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?  .  .  .  Thou  madest  him  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands; 
thou  has  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 

Although  in  the  deepest  sense,  the  land- 
ing on  the  moon  was  an  overall,  worldwide 
accomplishment,  it  was  also  a  peculiarly 
American  one.  PV)r  It  demonstrated— power- 
fully and  unmistakably— all  that  U  right  In 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  Is  called  the 
American  system.  While  free  poUtlcaUy  and 
economically,  the  United  States  proved  ItseU 
able  to  outdo,  with  the  whole  world  watch- 
ing, the  Ughtly  bound  Soviet  Union  In  a 
venture  which  required  the  highest  degree 
of  collective  organization.  This  is  a  lesson 
which  must  surely  make  a  deep  Impression 
on  men  everywhere  as  they  ponder  the  best 
system  for  their  own  material  advance. 

America  and  the  world  can  rightfully  be 
proud  of  the  three  astronauts.  They  dem- 
onstrate so  much  that  Is  good  and  hopeful 
In  the  present  day.  Their  calmness  and  ef- 
ficiency, their  lack  of  conceit,  the  brtxad  and 
inspired  view  they  take  of  their  accomplish- 
ments are  the  qualities  so  urgently  needed 
as  the  world's  attenUon  turns  back  from  the 
moon  to  the  earth. 
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the  benefits  of  cooperation  while  under- 
cutting the  ability  of  rivals  to  compete. 
When  a  nation  bars  American  vessels, 
it  places  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  American  fishermen.  By  closing 
our  ports  to  that  nation's  fish  products 
we  can  reestablish  the  balance  necessary 
for  fair  competition. 


July  22,  1969     I    July  22,  1969 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  VOTER  EDU 
CATION  PROJECT  OF  THE  SOUTH 
ERN  REGIONAL  COUNCIL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 


THE  USE  OP  U.S.  PORTS  BY  FOREIGN 
PISHING  VESSELS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or   AI^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  commonsense  proposal 
regarding  the  use  of  U.S.  ports  by  for- 
eign fishing  vessels.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  closing  of  U.S.  ports  to  fish  or 
fish  products  from  vessels  of  any  for- 
eign nation  which  closes  its  ports  to  U  S 
fishing  vessels. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  vindictive  re- 
sponse to  the  policies  of  another  na- 
tion, and  it  does  not  blindly  lash  out  at 
all  who  are  in  some  way  inhospitable. 
The  bill  is  simply  an  appropriate  means 
of  protecting  Americans  involved  in  the 
fishing  industry. 

At  the  present  time,  vessels  far  away 
from  home  sometimes  use  foreign  ports 
to  repair  their  ships  and  to  process  their 
catch.  When  two  nations  share  such  port 
facilities,  fishermen  from  each  country 
may  stay  out  of  home  port  longer.  Both 
take  full  advantage  of  profitable  fishing 
grounds. 

But  when  one  nation  severs  its  serv- 
ices by  closing  its  ports,  an  unearned 
advantage  is  established  for  the  inhos- 
pitable nation's  citizens.  They  alone  reap 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
7  years  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
has  been  sponsoring  a  voter  education 
project  designed  to  research  the  causes 
of  low  political  participation,  particularly 
among  blacks,  in  the  South.  A  major 
component  of  this  research  effort  has 
been  the  funding  of  voter  registration 
drives  by  the  voter  education  project. 

Tht  first  voter  education  project  was 
initiated  in  March  of  1962  and  ended  in 
the  faU  of  1964.  As  a  result  of  the  ac- 
Uvities  carried  out  under  this  project 
nearly  700,000  Negroes  were  registered  in 
11  Southern  States  during  this  2'/, -year 
period. 

The  second  voter  education  project  was 
put  into  effect  in  early  1966.  following 
the  adoption  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by 
Congress  in  1965.  This  project  is  ongoing 
and  now  includes  nonpartisan  education 
and  leadership  training  programs  as  well 
as  voter  registration  and  voter  participa- 
tion research. 

The  importance  of  the  voter  education 
project  is  perhaps  best  judged  by  the  ex- 
tensive use  which  a  recent  report  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Politi- 
cal Participation,  has  made  of  it  The 
project  has  been  a  valuable  source  of 
statistics  and  information  as  well  as  an 
important  reason  why  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  has  achieved  the  significant  gains  it 
has  during  the  41/2  years  It  has  been  in 
operation.  If  progress  is  to  continue  to 
be  made  in  bringing  blacks  into  full 
political  participation  in  the  South,  it  is 
imperative  that  programs  like  the  voter 
education  project  be  continued. 

Unfortunately,  the  work  of  the  voter 
education  project  is  now  threatened  by 
changes  in  existing  tax  law  presently 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  committee's  "Tentative  Decisions 
for  Drafting  Purposes."  which  was  re- 
leased on  May  27.  would  "prohibit  foun- 
dations from  directly  or  indirectly  en- 
gaging in  activities  intended  to  influence 
the  outeome  of  any  election — including 
voter  registration  drives — or  to  influence 
the  decisions  of  any  governmental  body— 
whether  or  not  such   activity  is  sub- 
stantial." Since  the  voter  education  proj- 
ect from  its  inception  has  relied  almost 
exclusively  on  contributions  from  foun- 
dations,  the   proposed   prohibition   im- 
perils the  continued  viability  and  useful- 
ness of  the  voter  education  project. 


I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  redraft  the  language  so  that 
voter  registration  drives  such  as  the 
voter  education  project  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  receive  foundation  support 
Tremendous  work  remains  to  be  done 
before  political  equality  becomes  a  real- 
ity in  the  South.  In  view  of  the  com- 
mitment made  by  Congress  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  eliminate  the  last  remaining 
barriers  to  full  political  participation  by 
aU  our  citizens  in  all  political  processes 
and  institutions. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  made  on  June  14  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional CouncU.  Inc..  on  this  subject,  and 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  give  it  their  closest 
study : 

A  Statement  on  thx  Votek  Education  Proj. 
ECT  or  THE  Southern  Rkgionai,  Councu. 
Inc.,  Adopted  bt  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, June  14,  1969 

The  Southern  Regional  Council  launched 
the  first  Voter  Education  Project  in  1962.  A 
major  purpose  of  the  new  undertaking  was 
to  be  research  into  the  causes  of  low  political 
participation,  particularly  among  blacks,  In 
the  South.  And  a  major  method  of  this  re- 
search was  to  be  the  direct  funding  of  voter 
registration  drives  In  the  South  as  a  means 
of  determining  the  types  of  difBcxUtles  en- 
countered. 

While  the  SRC  Executive  Committee  felt 
this  project  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  it 
stipulated  that  the  Council  could  not  spon- 
sor this  effort  without  review  and  assurance 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  this 
program  would  be  in  accordance  with  tax- 
exempt  activity  as  interpreted  by  IRS.  The 
Council  received  that  assurance  from  IRS  on 
March  22,  1962.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
Southern  Regional  Coimcll  has  filed  annual 
reports  with  IRS  on  this  as  well  as  all  of  its 
programs  and  exi)€ndltures. 

SRC's  first  Voter  Education  Project  began 
In  March  of  1962  and  ended  In  the  fall  of 
1964.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  an  Increase 
in  Negro  registration  of  nearly  700.000  was 
recorded  in  11  Southern  states. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  suspending 
literacy  tests  in  six  states  and  otherwise 
providing  new  protection  for  prospective 
black  voters,  substantially  changed  the  cir- 
cumstances of  civic  participation  in  the 
South.  Accordingly,  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  decided  to  launch  a  second  Voter 
Education  Project. 

This  second  VEP  began  work  In  early  1966 
and  remains  in  operation  today.  Research 
Into  the  causes  of  low  political  participation 
remains  a  major  function.  Support  of  voter 
registration  activities  continues  to  be  a 
method  of  determining  the  causes  of  low 
political  participation.  However,  the  second 
Voter  Education  Project  has  placed  an  In- 
creasing amount  of  emphasis  on  non-parti- 
san citizenship  education  and  leadership 
training  programs,  particularly  the  latter. 

As  Congress  recognized  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  recent 
history  of  the  South  is  darkly  stained  by 
the  systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the 
political  process.  A  summary  of  the  repres- 
sive statutes  and  practices  which  enforced 
this  exclusion  can  be  found  in  "Political 
Participation,"  published  in  May  of  1968  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  in  "Climb- 
ing Jacob's  Ladder,"  by  Pat  Watters  and 
Reese  Cleghorn,  published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World  in  November  of  1967.  The 
latter  book  is  largely  a  description  of  the 
work  of  the  Voter  Education  Project.  A  feel- 
ing for  the  Importance  of  the  research  activ- 


ities of  VEP  may  be  gained  by  noting  the 
number  of  citations  of  VEP  material  in  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission's  report. 

The  activities  of  the  Voter  Education 
Project  have  unquestionably  brought  more 
Negroes  Into  the  political  process  in  the 
South.  With  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  a  contributing  factor,  the  sec- 
ond Voter  Education  Project — like  the  first — 
estimates  that  Its  programs  have  added  700,- 
000  blacks  to  the  registration  rolls  in  the 
South.  Year-by-year  progress  can  be  seen  in 
the  following  table : 

INCREASES  IN  BLACK  REGISTRATION— 11  STATES 


Year 


Black 
registration 


White 
registration 


1960 1,463.333  12,276.127 

1962 1.480,720  12,109,680 

1964 2.164,200  12.263.820 

1956 2.689.000  14,309,704 

1968  (summer) 3,112.000  15,702,000 


It  should  be  noted  that  although  black 
registration  has  risen  to  62  per  cent  of  the 
black  voting-age  population  in  the  region, 
white  registration  stands  at  78  per  cent  of 
white  voting-age  population.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  before  it  can  be  said  that  Negroes 
In  the  South  are  full  partners  In  the  re- 
gional and  national  political  process. 

The  amount  of  money  allocated  for  each 
project  hardly  can  be  described  as  large  (al- 
though It  must  seem  large  to  an  organiza- 
tion with  no  other  source  of  support).  An 
average  grant  for  voter  registration  runs  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $2,000.  The  allocation  gen- 
erally covers  a  period  running  from  one  to 
two  months. 

A  grant  letter  is  sent  to  the  local  organlza- 
t  Ion  which  sets  out  in  unequivocal  terms  that 
the  money  is  to  be  used  only  for  non-partisan 
voter  education  and  voter  registration  and 
may  not  be  put  to  any  partisan  or  other 
\ise,  and  specifically  not  to  serve  any  political 
campaign.  The  grant  letter  is  foUowed  by  a 
research  letter  which  sets  our  reporting  re- 
quirements. Organizations  receiving  funds 
are  required  to  submit  both  financial  and 
status  reports  weekly.  These  reports  are  re- 
viewed in  the  VEP  office  in  Atlanta.  All  money 
fpent  must  be  accounted  for  precisely. 

Money  is  supplied  on  a  cash-draw  basis. 
No  lump-sum  grants  are  given.  This  fur- 
nishes VEP  with  a  means  of  cutting  off  sup- 
port instantly  when  a  report  indicates  par- 
tisan activities  or  any  other  irregularity. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  VEP  employs  a  full- 
time  field  director.  The  field  director  makes 
both  annotinced  and  unannounced  visits  to 
all  projects  receiving  VEP  support.  The  field 
director  also  visits  projects  prior  to  funding 
to  determine  that  they  qualify  for  support. 
Non-partisanship  is  a  major  Item  checked 
by  the  field  director  In  these  on-the-spot 
inspections. 

It  should  be  pKJlnted  out  that  VEP  does 
not  endeavor  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  voter 
registration  activities  In  the  South.  Local 
organizations,  to  the  extent  possible,  are  ex- 
pected to  raise  funds  of  their  own.  particu- 
larly in  urban  areas.  Candidates  and  others 
directly  connected  with  pwlltlcal  campaigns 
are  not  permitted  to  hold  p>osltlons  of  re- 
sponsibility in  VEP-supported  registration 
activities  or  in  any  way  utilize  VEP-sup- 
ported projects,  funds  or  facilities  in  aid  of 
their  own  campaigns.  While  VEP  has  never 
found  Instances  of  partisan  activity  to  war- 
rant terminating  a  grant,  several  grants  have 
t>een  discontinued  on  other  grounds. 

Registration  activities  are  not  limited  to 
blacks.  Several  projects  have  Involved  regis- 
tration of  Indians  and  Mexican-Americans. 
A  few  projects  have  reported  registering  some 
white  Southerners.  Relevant  to  the  last 
point,  however,  is  the  fact  that  white  regis- 
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tratlon  In  most  of  the  South  already  is  quite 
high. 

The  weekly  reports  are  the  backbone  of 
VEP  research.  It  Is  through  these  reports 
that  VEP  learns  of  difficulties  Negroes  con- 
tinue to  encounter  in  their  attempts  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  In  the  South.  Directors  of 
voter  registration  projects  supply  the  re- 
search department  with  a  wide  variety  of 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  Negro  p>olltlcal 
participation  In  the  South.  VEP  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  such  information  by  govern- 
ment, the  press,  scholars  and  universities, 
publications,  research  organizations,  authors, 
and  foreign  visitors. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  registration 
drives  provide  tremendous  amounts  of  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  available.  For  many  years,  the  South- 
em  Regional  Council  has  been  the  main 
source  of  information  about  black  registra- 
tion and  voting  in  the  South.  Because  sev- 
eral states  have  discontinued  publication  of 
registration  figures  by  race,  these  local  regis- 
tration drives  have  become  increasingly  im- 
portant in  arriving  at  registration  figures  by 
race.  The  Voter  Education  F>roject  continues 
to  be  the  main  source  of  this  Information. 

OTHER   AcnvrriES 

During  the  last  three  years,  VEP  has  held 
a  number  of  seminars,  workshops  and  con- 
ferences for  candidates  and  officeholders. 

We  have  felt  that  black  candidates  and 
black  officeholders,  like  black  voters,  have 
been  so  long  denied  a  part  In  the  political 
process  that  these  special  educational  pro- 
grams were  warranted  and,  indeed,  necessary. 

The  senUnars  and  conferences  are  re- 
stricted to  discussions  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sp>onslbilitlee  of  candidates  and/or  office- 
holders. Discussion  of  campaign  techniques 
and  strategy,  of  how  to  get  elected,  etc.  is  not 
permitted.  Incidentally,  VEP  has  consistently 
rejected  requests  for  funds  for  get-out-the- 
vote  activities  and  has  cautioned  grant  re- 
cipients against  using  VEP  funds  for  this 
purpose.  Similarly,  we  have  felt  that  the  new 
voters  should  be  informed  about  the  govern- 
ment they  now  are  helping  elect,  and  that  Is 
the  basis  for  the  programs  In  the  field  of 
citizenship  education. 

As  the  number  of  black  elected  office- 
holders In  the  South  climbed  rapidly  toward 
400  last  year,  VEP  scheduled  the  first  South- 
wide  Conference  of  Black  Elected  Officials. 
The  conference  was  held  In  Atlanta  last 
December  with  approximately  200  black 
elected  officials  attending.  With  the  total 
number  of  black  elected  officials  now  stand- 
ing at  about  460.  VEP  has  set  up  service 
centers  for  elected  officials  at  five  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  in  the  South.  Al- 
though these  centers  now  serve  mostly  black 
officials,  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  win  be  serving  officials  of  any  race  who 
need  technical  and  research  advice.  The  cen- 
ters may  be  compared,  in  terms  of  techniques 
and  approach  to  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  Institutes  of  Government  of 
the  Universities  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

FINANCES 

The  Voter  Education  Project  Is  but  one 
of  the  many  programs  conducted  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  but  it  is  the 
largest.  Although  VEP  continues  to  receive 
small  gifts  from  individuals,  the  bulk  of 
funds  comes  from  foundations. 

Between  1966  and  1968  VEP  received 
$1,163,446.  Foundations  which  gave  $2,500  or 
more  each  during  this  period  Include  Aaron 
Norman,  Abelard,  Field,  Ford.  Irwin-Sweeney- 
MlUer.  Mary  Resmolds  Babcock,  New  World. 
New  York.  Rockefeller  Brothers,  Robert  E. 
Moton  Memorial  and  Taconlc. 

Grants  for  403  programs,  most  of  which 
Involved  voter  registration  totaled  $736,- 
956.70,  for  an  average  of  approximately  $1,830 
per  grant.  The  rest  of  the  expenditures  went 
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for  publications  research  and  consultants, 
scholarships,  student  Interns,  meetings  and 
seminars  (including  the  South  wide  Confer- 
ence), and  salaries  and  administration. 

The  first  Voter  Education  Project  (1962- 
64)  received  $870,371.  Principal  supporters 
were  Taconlc  Foundation.  Field  Foundation, 
and  the  Edgar  Stem  Family  Fund. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Voter  Education  Project  was  formed 
as  a  result  of  widespread  urglngs  from  many 
concerned  persons  and  groups,  including 
high  government  officials,  particularly  in  the 
Justice  Department,  that  the  energies  of  the 
sit-ins  and  freedom  rides  of  the  early  '60s  be 
channeled  also  into  voter  registration  and 
citizenship  education.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  was  some  resistance  within  youth- 
ful civil  rights  circles  to  this  development, 
the  objection  being  that  the  idea  sounded 
like  an  "Establishment"  effort  to  blunt  the 
thrust  of  activists  undertakings. 

It  Is  true  that  the  voter  registration,  citi- 
zenship education  and  leadership  training 
programs  have  sought  to  bring  black  South- 
erners into  the  political  process  as  a  means 
of  correcting  the  injustices  that  black  people 
have  historically  suffered.  The  registration 
of  thousands  and  the  election  of  scores  of 
black  people  have  given  many  blacks  in  the 
South  some  hope  of  improving  their  lives 
through  the  existing  political  structure. 

The  Voter  Education  Project  is  the  only 
organization  conducting  such  programs  on  a 
region-wide  basis.  VEP  could  not  have  under- 
taken Its  task  without  foundation  support. 
Without  foundation  support.  VEP  could  not 
have  existed.  And  without  VEP,  the  black 
registration  in  the  South  would  be  substan- 
tially less  thsm  it  is  today. 

Yet.  as  already  pointed  out,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Some  two  million  voting-age 
Negroes  in  the  South  have  not  been  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Gradually,  there  are  signs  that 
white  officeholders  are  responding  to  the 
needs  of  black  voters.  There  are  encouraging 
signs,  here  and  there  across  the  South,  that 
blacks  and  whites  can  work  together  In  the 
councils  of  government. 

In  large  piart  these  gains  were  made  pos- 
sible through  voter  registration,  which  in 
turn  was  made  possible  In  large  part  through 
foundation  suppwrt.  To  continue  and  sustain 
these  gains  will  require  a  continuing  effort, 
which  in  turn  hinges  upon  continued  foun- 
datlon  support.  Gradually  white  Southerners 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  Negroes  as  a 
part  of  the  political  process.  To  roll  back 
that  trend  now  would  be  tragic.  Discontinu- 
ance of  fotindatlon  funds  for  voter  regis- 
tration, coupled  with  the  prospecUve  ex- 
piration of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  would 
surely  halt  and  reverse  the  trend  toward  full 
pwlltical  pwLrtlclpjatlon  in  the  South. 

Sustained  registration  campaigns  are 
needed  to  test  the  willingness  of  South«Ti 
registrars  to  follow  non-discriminatory  pro- 
cedures (especially  If  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  not  extended) .  However,  most  black  peo- 
ple in  the  South  are  poor  and  can  scarcely 
meet  their  daily  needs.  A  few  oommunitlee 
would  be  able  to  raise  local  funds  to  flnamce 
a  voter  registration  campaign,  but  most 
would  not.  For  all  practical  purposes,  voter 
registration  In  the  South  would  grind  to  a 
halt  without  fotindatlon  support. 

In  the  years  after  Reconstruction  came  a 
dark  period  called  Redemption.  During  this 
period,  white  Southerners  turned  back  the 
clock  and  reasserted  their  control  over  the 
lives  of  black  people.  Tragic  and  bloody 
years  followed,  and  the  nation  Is  still  un- 
doing the  damage.  Total  exclusion  of  blacks 
from  the  political  process  was  a  major  factor 
in  that  Redemption  period. 

A  second  Redemption  Is  unthinkable  If  the 
region — and  the  nation — Is  to  stxrvlve  as  a 
multi-racial  society. 
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POLLUTION  AND  HEALTH 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU,  JR. 

or  mabyland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 


Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  concerning  biological  warfare 
and  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  the  argument  tends  to  be- 
come so  emotional  that  we  lose  sight  of 
pertinent  information  that  should  be  of 
interest. 

One  of  the  installations  involved  in 
this  discussion  is  Port  Detrlck  located 
in  Frederick,  Md.,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  people  at  this  loca- 
tion are  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  field 
of  public  health.  For  instance,  Port  Det- 
rick  scientists  were  involved  in  research 
on   the  bacterium   believed   responsible 
for  the  massive  Chesapeake  Bay  fish  kill 
in  1963.  There  is  probably  no  other  lab- 
oratory in  the  United  States  with  the 
equipment  and  experience  necessary  to 
-StudjLjive  flsh  experimentally  infected 
with    dangerous    human-disease    orga- 
nisms. Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  this 
experience  Port  Detrick  scientists  were 
requested  by  the  Lunar  Sample  Receiv- 
ing Laboratory  at   Houston  to  develop 
methods  for  detecting  diseased  produc- 
ing agents  in  the  lunar  sample  which 
might  effect  commercially  important  fish. 
The  knowledge,  experience,  and  equip- 
ment resulting  from  work  at  Fort  Det- 
rick is  of  great  value  to  society  direct- 
ly and  it  is  highly   unlikely  that  any 
other  American  research  establishment 
could  do  some  of  the  work  required  at 
this  installation.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  work  going  on  at  Port  Detrick 
and  of  the  quality  of  the  personnel.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Werner  A.  Janssen  who 
is  medical  microbiologist  at  Port  Det- 
rick. These  remarks  were  made  at  the 
Pollution  and  Health  Conference  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  held 
on  July  2  in  the  Washington  area. 
-Address  by  Werner  a.  Janssen 
Pish    and   shellflsh    are   not   yet   a   major 
food   source   In   the    United    States,    but   as 
our  growing  population  rapidly  encroaches 
on  farm  lands  for  living  room,  we  will  have 
to  turn  more  and  more  to  our  water  resources 
for  food.  Unfortunately,  this  will  occur  at 
the  same  time  that  our  water  resources  will 
be  used  Increasingly  for  waste  disposal  and 
recreation  If  present  trends  continue.  I  think 
that  the  time  Is  rapidly  approaching  when 
flsh   and   shellflsh   may    become   carriers   of 
human   infectious  disease  of  equal   Impor- 
tance With  domestic  animals  and  poultry.  I 
say  this  even  though  It  Is  generally  believed 
that    few    human    disease   organisms   Infect 
flsh   and  even  fewer  flsh  disease  organisms 
Infect  man.  This  conclusion  Is  based  on  very 
little    experimental    evidence,    and    may    be 
quite  Incorrect. 

The  fact  that  flsh  and  shellflsh  serve  as 
mechanical  carriers  of  human  disease  orga- 
nisms associated  with  sewage  is  well  known 
but  how  long  and  how  far  the  animals  carry 
the  organisms  is  not  known  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  If  it  Is  simply  a  matter  of  con- 
tamination of  the  animals'  surface  or  gut, 
then  perhaps  they  may  become  decontam- 
inated by  swimming  In  uncontamlnated  wat- 
er, as  some  authorities  claim.  But  If  the  anl- 
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mals  become  actively  Infected  by  the  human 
disease  organisms  they  may  spread  these  or- 
ganisms over  great  distances  and  for  long 
periods  In  areas  thought  to  be  safe  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  public  health  department 
methods  of  assay.  For  example,  a  graduate 
student  at  Kansas  State  University  found 
that  a  variety  of  flsh  oaught  within  one 
and  one-half  miles  below  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  of  2  towns  on  a  river  In  Kan- 
sas contained  many  different  kind  of  bac- 
teria capable  of  causing  serious  human  dis- 
eases. He  was  also  able  to  Isolate  many  of 
these  bacteria  from  tlu»  polluted  water  It- 
self. In  addition,  he  lound  that  catfish  ex- 
perimentally fed  several  kinds  of  dlse«we-pro- 
duclng  bacteria  associated  with  sewage  con- 
tinued to  excrete  these  organisms  for  at  least 
30  days  later. 

Other  workers  have  shown  that  flsh  be- 
come actively  Infected  with  the  bacteria 
that  cause  cholera  and  para- typhoid  fever, 
and  they  excreted  these  organisms  for  days. 
In  Japan,  the  chief  cause  of  food  poison- 
ing Is  the  eating  of  raw  flsh  Infected  with 
a  certain  marine  bacterium.  This  organism 
Is  probably  Indigenous  to  the  marine  en- 
vironment, but  It  Is  also  spread  via  the  feces 
of  human  carriers.  The  organism  has  recently 
been  Isolated  from  diseased  striped  bass, 
crabs  and  oysters  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  No 
doubt  our  western  habit  of  cooking  flsh  and 
shellflsh  has  avoided  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  Infected  and  contaminated  aquatic 
animals. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  Involved  In  investi- 
gating a  massive  flsh  kill  In  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  probably  originated  In  the  Potomac 
River.  About  halt  of  the  white  perch  In  the 
upper  bay  region  were  believed  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  bacterium  which  closely  resem- 
bled   the    organisms    which    cause    human 
plague  and  pseudotuberculosis.  I  might  point 
out  in  retrospect  that  It  was  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  this  organism  to  the  extreme- 
ly deadly  plague   bacillus   that  our  unique 
facilities  and  experience  at  Port  Detrick  were 
called  upon.  Fortunately,  we  found  the  or- 
ganism  to   be  noninfectious   for   mammals. 
But  we  also  found  that  some  white  perch 
caught  in  rivers  of  the  western  shore  of  the 
bay   which   flow   through    highly   populated 
areas  had  deflnlte  evidence  of  having  been 
Infected  with  either  the  organism  believed 
responsible  for  the  flsh  kill,  or  any  one  of 
a  number  of  human  dlseaseproduclng  bac- 
teria associated  with  pollution.  In  contrast, 
white  perch  caught  In  rivers  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  bay,  which  flowed  through  areas 
of  low  population,  had  no  evidence  of  in- 
fection with  the  organisms   tested   for. 

Contaminated  or  infected  flsh  can.  of 
course.  Infect  anyone  handling  the  flsh  di- 
rectly through  wounds  or  abrasions,  but 
I  think  the  biggest  danger  from  flsh  ex- 
posed to  contaminated  water  Is  the  possibility 
that  they  may  become  actively  Infected  with 
the  human  disease-producing  organisms  as- 
sociated with  sewage  and  spread  them  to 
areas  thought  to  be  safe  which  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  polluted  area.  The  role  of 
flsh  as  potential  carriers  of  human  disease 
especially  as  related  to  pollution,  needs  much 
more  research,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  do 
what  you  can  to  see  that  It  gets  done  In 
time. 
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seemed  like  just  another  science  Action 
movie  except  for  the  anticipation,  pride, 
and  exhilaration  of  the  moment. 

Neil  Armstrong  and  his  companions 
on  Apollo  11,  and  all  of  his  fellow  astro- 
nauts, the  NASA  team,  the  scientific 
and  industrial  personnel,  and  American 
taxpayers  who  made  this  moment  in  his- 
tory possible,  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  daring  and  their  faith  and  their 
willingness  to  face  the  future. 

The  exploration  of  space  demonstrates 
the  tremendous  teamwork  which  has 
always  made  this  Nation  great.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  minds 
today  that  we  are  reaching  to  the 
heavens  openly  and  freely  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  But  this  accomplishment 
today  is  uniquely  American.  It  was  con- 
ducted openly  for  all  to  see  and  hear,  as 
have  all  our  space  triumphs  and  failures. 
And  we  are  a  richer  country  for  it. 

Man's  faith  in  his  own  scientific  and 
personal  achievement  is  based  on  his 
faith  in  God,  as  evidenced  by  the  strong 
commitment  of  our  astronauts.  "In  the 
beginning.  God,"  as  Col.  Frank  Borman 
quoted  from  Genesis.  This  Nation,  which 
itself  is  based  on  its  belief  and  faith  in 
our  Creator,  can  truly  thank  God  today 
for  the  blessing  of  this  successful  mis- 
sion into  God's  universe. 

The  new  voice  of  our  people  can  be 
heard  through  Neil  Armstrong  and  all 
his  associates  and  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  been  inspired  by  their 
accomplishments  and  who  will  lead  us 
even  farther.  And  perhaps  there  is  even 
hope  for  those  of  us  of  an  older  genera- 
tion who,  when  confronted  by  talk  of  the 
"generation  gap,"  can  point  with  .some 
pride  to  the  fact  that  it  was  our  genera- 
tion which  provided  the  knowledge,  the 
money  and  the  willingness  to  take  this 
historic  first  step  into  the  universe. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


OUR  MEN  ON  THE  MOON 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 


FIRST  STEP  IN  SPACE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reality  at  last,  man's  first  step  onto 
another  body  in  the  universe  was  so 
much  like  what  we  had  expected  that  it 


OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 
Monday.  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  J 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  con- 
gratulations to  the  members  of  the 
Apollo  11  crew  following  the  successful 
landing  of  the  lunar  module  "Eagle"  on 
the  moon.  The  courage  and  abilities  of 
these  men  are  part  of  that  spirit  which 
continues  to  make  America  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

When  man  first  stepped  on  the  moon, 
one  fact  was  paramount:  when  America 
sets  a  goal,  that  goal  is  accomplished. 

Of  course,  we  must  achieve  a  balance 
among  our  national  commitments.  Im- 
provements need  to  be  made  in  housing, 
education,  nutrition,  civil  rights,  urban 
and  rural  improvement,  and  social  order. 
We  must  develop  a  program  appropriate 
to  the  total  problem,  and  we  must  meet 
that  program  with  a  total  commitment. 
Our  country  realizes  we  can  accom- 
plish what  we  intend  to  do.  As  we  develop 
our  priorities  in  a  balanced  program,  our 
space  achievements  assure  us  our  do- 
mestic goals  will  be  accomplished,  also. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  fel- 
low Texan,  Mr.  P.  T.  Wilson,  president 
of  KLRN.  Inc..  of  Ralls.  Tex.,  whom  I 
have  known  and  esteemed  as  a  great  citi- 
zen of  our  State  of  Texas  and  who  has 
always  been  responsive  to  human  need. 
For  many  years  he  has  labored  in  the 
field  of  the  radio  media,  in  fact,  I  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  him  when  he  oper- 
ated radio  station  KGNB  at  New  Braun- 
fels.  Tex. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  sent  with  his  letter  a 
most  touching  message  written  by  a 
grieved  father  of  an  American  hero  who 
died  patriotically  In  the  defense  of  our 
country,  in  fact,  in  the  defense  and  In 
behalf  of  every  one  of  us,  even  those  who 
are  today  reviling  the  United  States  for 
answering  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

This  letter  was  printed  in  the  Crosby- 
ton  Review  of  June  26,  written  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andres  V.  Minor,  whose  son.  as 
I  said,  died  heroically  in  Vietnam.  I  place 
this  great,  though  simple,  and  inspiring 
message  into  the  Record  at  this  point : 
An  Open  Letter 

(The  following  Is  the  message  delivered  in 
Crosbyton  Wednesday  by  Andres  V.  Minor, 
father  of  the  late  Arman  Minor,  for  whom 
funeral  rites  were  held  Wednesday  after- 
noon : ) 

Mt  Dear  Friends  of  Crosbtton:  I  come 
to  you  to  express  my  feelings.  I  have  lost  a 
son  In  Vietnam,  a  son  who  belonged  to  me 
and  also  to  this  town,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated and  grew  up.  My  heart  aches  and  suf- 
fers, but  at  the  same  time,  I  am  very  proud 
of  this  son.  Arman  Minor,  who  served  his 
country  well,  even  unto  death.  Perhaps  some 
people  In  Vietnam  thank  him  also,  for  he 
fought  for  their  freedom. 

I  am  talking  In  his  place,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  town  and  the  people  of  Crosby- 
ton,  for  the  opportunities  given  to  him  to 
educate  himself  and  to  serve  this  great 
Country  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Everyone,  under  the  blue  beautiful  skies  of 
this  Country,  has  a  duty  to  perform.  My  son, 
Armando  Minor  did  perform  his  duty.  I  al- 
ways taught  him  to  respect  his  elders  and 
all  authority,  and  though  my  heart  aches,  I 
am  proud  of  him,  for  he  is  honor  for  the 
family,  Crosbyton  and  the  United  States. 

I  am  a  simple  man,  had  very  little  school- 
ing, all  told  about  Thirty  days  with  a  teacher 
by  the  name  of  Benito  Jimenez  of  PloresvlUe, 
Texas. 

I  am  also  a  man  of  peace.  I  love  peace  and 
have  taught  all  my  children  to  do  so.  As 
strange  as  it  might  sound,  my  son  died 
fighting  for  peace,  fighting  for  the  peace  of 
unfortunate  people,  who  have  not  known 
peace  for  a  very  long  time. 

In  the  name  of  my  son,  and  In  the  name 
of  my  whole  family  and  my  own,  I  would 
like  to  thank  God  and  this  Country  of  the 
United  States  for  the  opportunity  to  serve 
them  both,  first  God  and  then  the  United 
States,  as  my  son  has  done. 

This  Is  our  Ideal  for  me  and  my  whole 
family 

Andres  V.  Minor  and  Ines  A.  Minor  and 
my  sons:  John  C.  Minor,  Marcellna  M. 
Cruz.  Juanlta  M.  Candanoza,  Andres  C. 
Minor.  Jr..  Ignacio  C.  Minor,  Adolpho 
C.  Minor,  Jose  Guadalupe  C.  Minor, 
Consuelo  A.  Minor,  Pfc.  Itomualdo  A. 
Minor. 
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Mr.  Sp)eaker,  Mr.  Minor,  is  far  more 
representative  of  that  great  body  of 
people  of  Mexican  descent,  sometimes 
very  condescendingly,  and  in  my  opinion, 
mistakenly,  referred  to  in  hyphenated 
form  as  "Mexican  Americans."  This 
great  conglomeration  has  proven  in  two 
great  world  wars  and  sequela  their 
loyalty,  patriotism,  and  bravery.  Mr. 
Minor's  simple  but  fervent  expression  is 
most  typical  of  these  Americans.  In  time 
they  will  establish  their  great  national 
contribution,  as  Walt  Whitman  prophe- 
sied last  century.  Indeed,  I  believe  they 
have  already — except  they  are  not  by 
tradition  given  to  tumultuous  and  rebel- 
lious presentations,  despite  and  notwith- 
standing some  present  day  "leaders."  or 
"spokesmen. '  or  "redeemers."  except  in 
circumstances  of  justifiable  and  unbear- 
able causes.  Rather,  despite  prejudice 
and  antipathy  it  is  forging  forward  in 
the  traditional  American  manner,  within 
the  law  and  framework  of  American 
social  ideals. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful  and  also 
humbled  before  such  great  Americans  as 
Mr.  Minor  and  his  wonderful  family.  I 
feel  sure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  every 
Member  will  share  this  sentiment  with 
me. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLARENCE  MITCHELL 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence 
Mitchell,  director  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People — 
NAACP — recently  was  justly  praised  In 
a  syndicated  column  by  Whitney  M. 
Young  which  appeared  in  the  July  21. 
1969.  issue  of  the  Washington.  D.C..  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Mitchell  Is  one  of  the  ablest 
legislative  lobbyists  I  have  encountered 
during  my  21  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  achievements  of  Clar- 
ence Mitchell  demonstrate  that  injustices 
can  be  ultimately  corrected  in  this  coun- 
try. Furthermore,  Clarence  Mitchell  is 
a  true  militant.  For  years,  probably  in 
quiet  desperation,  he  has  patiently  but 
determinedly  prodded,  pressured  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  justice  in  America. 
No  setback  sent  him  yelling  in  fnistra- 
tlon  into  the  streets  and  no  achievement 
caused  him  to  pause  in  self-satisfaction. 
I  insert  the  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News. 

July  21.  1969] 

Clarence   Mitchell 

(By  Whitney  M.  Young) 

Some  time  In  the  future,  when  historians 
look  back  at  the  clvU  rights  movement, 
they'll  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  a  man  most 
Americans  never  heard  of — Clarence  M. 
MltcheU.  Jr. 

They'll  write  about  demonstrations,  the 
March  on  Washington,  and  a  lot  of  dramatic 
events  that  captured  headlines.  But  they'll 
also  write  about  the  major  legislation  that 
was  passed,  laws  that  gave  Negroes  the  legal 
rights  denied  them  for  so  long. 

And  the  story  of  how  those  laws  came  to 
be  passed  Is  also  the  story  of  Clarence  Mitch- 
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ell's  tireless  efforts  as  a  one-man  civil  rights 
lobby  in  Washington.  He's  been  so  effective 
that  he  has  been  called  the  101st  Senator. 

He  recently  was  awarded  the  coveted  Spln- 
garn  Medal  for  his  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  fight  against  racism.  As  director  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP  since  1950, 
there  hasn't  been  a  bUl  of  Importance  to 
black  people  before  the  Congress  that  didn't 
find  Clarence  Mitchell  working  to  make  It 
better,  to  pass  It,  or  to  kill  It  if  It  was  bad. 

You  may  not  recognize  his  face  when  you 
see  It  on  television,  but  there  isn't  a  Senator 
or  Representative  who  doesn't  know  Clar- 
ence Mitchell. 

Clarence  Mitchell  Is  a  lobbyist  for  Amer- 
ica's poor  and  he  has  served  them  well.  He 
helped  to  get  the  first  civil  rights  bill  in 
over  80  years  passed  in  1957.  In  1964.  ho 
worked  long  and  hard  to  get  the  great  Civil 
Rights  Act  on  the  books. 

Last  year  saw  perhaps  his  greatest  triumph. 
After  one  fair-housing  law  had  been  de- 
feated, everyone  agreed  that  another  could 
not  be  passed  But  Clarence  Mitchell  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  and  went  to  work.  He  told 
wavering  Congressmen  how  important  such 
a  bill  was.  He  met  argument  with  argument; 
encouraged  the  bill's  supporters,  counted 
votes,  and  kept  after  Congressmen  and  ad- 
ministration officials  alike  Finally,  In  April, 
1968,  the  fair-housing  bill  no  one  thought 
possible  was  enacted. 

Too  many  people  think  equality  Is  going 
to  come  about  by  shouting  and  thru  rhetoric. 
But  open  expressions  of  anger  have  to  be 
backed  up  with  sound  legislative  savvy. 

Laws  are  made  in  Congress,  and  the  civil 
rights  movement  needs  shrewd  men  who  can 
get  those  laws  passed.  We've  been  fortunate 
in  having  Just  such  a  man — Clarence 
MltcheU. 

"'His  success  Is  also  a  lesson  to  those  who 
are  so  Impatient  with  the  NAACP  as  an  or- 
ganization. It  may  not  do  or  say  things  some 
people  consider  to  be  dramatic  or  exciting 
enough,  but  it  has  made,  and  Is  making,  a 
vital  contribution  to  securing  equality  for 
black  people. 

The  Urban  League  often  gets  the  same  kind 
of  criticism.  So  do  other  organizations.  Even 
CORE  is  attacked  as  being  too  moderate,  by 
some  whose  definition  of  "militancy"  is  total 
irresponsibUlty, 

What  Is  too  little  understood  is  the  need 
for  a  division  of  labor  among  the  various 
civil  rights  groups.  Each  has  Its  thing  that 
it  does  best.  But  they  all  work  together. 


MISS    KANSAS    1969    IS    MARGO 
SCHROEDER  OF  HILLSBORO 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas. 
the  land  of  two  Miss  Americas,  has 
crowned  Miss  Margo  Schroeder  of  HUls- 
boro  as  Miss  Kansas  of  1969.  She  wiU  rep- 
resent her  State,  her  county,  and  lier 
hometown  in  an  outstanding  fashion  dur- 
ing her  reign  the  coming  year.  Margo 
follows  in  the  proud  and  beautiful  tradi- 
tion of  Debbie  Brj'ant  and  Debra  Barnes 
who  reigned  as  Miss  America. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  this  tal- 
ented young  lady  resides  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Kansas.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Schroe- 
der of  HUlsboro  and  attends  Wichita 
State  University  where  she  is  preparing 
for  a  teaching  career.  Prior  to  winning 
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the  title  of  Miss  Kansas,  Margo  reigned 
as  Miss  Marion  County. 

The  citizens  of  Hillsboro  and  Marion 
County  honored  Miss  Kansas  at  a  home- 
coming celebration  Monday,  July  21.  I 
regret  I  could  not  be  in  Kansas  on  that 
occasion  because  of  legislative  respon- 
sibilities. However,  I  join  in  congratulat- 
ing Miss  Kansas  of  1969  and  wish  her 
happiness  and  success  in  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  remembering  him  and  his  country- 
men who  died  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
20th  of  July  1944.  we  honor  all  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  flght  oppression. 
We  aoce?>t  also  their  vindication  of  their 
country's  honor. 


July  22,  1969 


THE  20TH  OP  JULY 


FREIGHT  TEIAIN  DERAILMENTS 
INCREASE  20  PERCENT  A  YEAR  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP    ILLTNOra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday 
July  20,  1969.  marked  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  a  memorable  event  which  testifies 
to  man's  unquenchable  desire  for  free- 
dom from  tyranny  even  in  the  darkest 
hour. 

I  refer  to  the  attempt  by  German  Col 
Count- v»n  Stauffenberg  and  his  resist- 
ance group  to  overthrow  the  Hitler 
regime  on  the  20th  of  July  1944. 

Throughout  the  12  years  of  the  "Third 
R^ch,"  there  were  many  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  protested  the  regime's 
laws  and  actions.  But  they  were  isolated 
by  the  srtate-party  machine,  and  when 
detected  they  were  mercilessly  himted 
down.  They  could  not  prevent  the  war 
Oen.  Ludwig  Beck,  the  German  Chief  of 
Staff,  who  was  one  of  their  number  re- 
signed his  command  rather  than  accept 
Hitler's  dictates. 

Notwithstanding  the  Gestapo's  effi- 
cient machinery,  the  spark  of  freedom 
lived  on.  A  group  of  men  of  high  ideals 
known  as  the  "Kreisau  Circle,"  planned 
again  and  again  to  overthrow  Hitler 
Many  had  religious  scruples  against  tak- 
ing the  life  of  the  "Piihrer,"  but  In  the 
end  they  decided  there  was  no  other  al- 
ternative. They  also  knew  well  that  faU- 
ure  would  cost  them  their  lives. 

Against  aU  odds.  Count  von  Stauffen- 
berg, a  young,  highly  decorated  battle- 
front  officer,  planted  a  bomb  in  Hitler's 
staff  briefing  room  at  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters "Wolfsschanze."  Then  he  rushed 
to  Berlin  to  help  wrest  control  from  the 
regime.  But  Hitler  survived  the  explo- 
sion to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  all  his 
WPonents.  Count  von  Stauffenberg  was 
taimedlately  executed  by  a  firing  squad 
Many  thousand  others  were  less  for- 
tunate. Anyone  with  the  slightest  con- 
nection to  the  resistance  group  was  ar- 
rested and  literally  slaughtered.  Field 
M&Tshall  Rommel,  a  soldier  respected  by 
friend  and  foe  alike,  was  forced  into 
^ret  suicide  to  protect  his  family  from 
Hitler's  wrath. 

Although  this  attempt  failed,  even  in 
failure  it  stands  out  as  a  monument  to 
the  belief  In  freedom  and  to  the  sacrifices 
which  freedom  is  worth. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  auditorium  of 
the  German  Embassy  here  in  Washing- 
ton, there  is  a  small  bronze  plaque  for  a 
former  diplomat  serving  in  this  country 
It  reads:  "20  July  1944— Otto  Kiej>— He 
gave  his  life  for  the  honor  of  the  German 
people." 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jtdy  22,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  train  accidents  and  derail- 
ments. 

Obviously,  the  railroad  Industry  is 
making  no  effort  to  police  its  own  opera- 
tions and  it  is.  therefore,  necessary  that 
we  "throw  the  book"  at  them  with  some 
tough  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress;  laws 
that  have  teeth  which  the  executive 
agencies  can  use  to  bring  about  safety 
precautions  that  are  effective. 

Previously  I  have  been  using  national 
figures  in  citing  the  need  for  tough  legis- 
lation. 

Now,  I  have  some  State  figures  for 
New  York.  They  are  appalling.  Imagine, 
derailments  in  the  State  are  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year.  This  is 
just  one  State. 
The  need  for  legislative  action  is  clear. 
Following  is  an  article  detailing  the 
New  York  statistics  as  detailed  In  the 
July  16  edition  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Courier-Express: 

Train  Derailment  Disasters  Mount 
(By  Modesto  Argenlo) 
Freight  train  derailments  in  New  York 
State  have  increased  by  more  than  20  per 
cent  a  year  contributing  to  concern  over 
disasters  triggered  by  such  derailments,  a 
Courier-Express  survey  indicated  Tuesday. 

The  most  recent  derallment-oolllslon  in 
Western  New  York  occurred  Monday  when 
four  Erie-Lackawanna  RaUroad  crewmen 
were  injured  after  their  freight  train  struck 
a  road  paving  machine  near  the  Wyoming 
Ck)unty  community  of  Castile.  Three  dlesel 
engine  units  and  16  cars  were  derailed  in  the 
wreck. 

figures  compiled 
The  moat  recent  flguree  complied  by  the 
state  Public  Service  Commission  (PSC)  show 
statewide  increases  in  freight  train  derail- 
ments and  grade  crossing  accidents. 

PSC  flguree.  complied  for  July-through- 
June  periods,  show  a  23  per  cent  Jump  in 
freight  train  derailments  from  the  1966-67 
period  to  the  1967-68  period.  There  were  178 
freight  train  derailments  reported  for  1966-76 
and  231  for  1967-68. 

Grade  crossing  accidents  increased  from 
183  in  1966-67  to  201  in  1967-68. 

Concern  over  derailments  was  voiced  by 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
recently  because  of  the  increased  shipment 
of  volatile,  hazardous  commodities  by  rail. 

About  2  billion  pounds  of  industrial  ex- 
plosives alone  are  transported  throughout 
the  country  annually,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  Is  be- 
sides increased  shipment  of  military  explo- 
sives, rocket  fuel  and  radioactive  material. 
There  were  no  reported  hazardous  mate- 


rials on  the  Erie-Lackawanna  freight  train 
Involved  in  Monday's  collision. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  PCS  reported  that  the  total  number 
of  railroad  accidents  Increased  slightly  from 
the  1966-67  period  to  the  1967-68  period 
There  were  1,685  accidents  In  1966-67  and 
10  more  during  the  follovrtng  period. 

The  total  number  of  passenger  trains  de- 
railed decreased  from  19  In  1966-67  to  12  in 
1967-68.  Seven  passengers  were  killed  and  57 
Injured  during  the  1966-67  period.  Three  pas- 
sengers  were  killed  and  353  injured  during 
the  1967-68  period. 

However,  the  total  number  of  grade  cross- 
ing collisions  involving  motor  vehicles  strik- 
ing moving  trains  Increased  from  66  in  1966- 
67  to  72  in  1967-68. 

WARNING  ISSUED 

The  number  of  persons  killed  In  grade 
crossing  accidents  dropped  from  40  In  1966-67 
to  27  In  1967-68.  Elghty-elght  persons  were 
Injured  In  grade  crossing  accidents  during 
each  of  the  reporting  periods. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
has  warned  that  there  appears  to  be  a  need 
for  a  general  re-exami  nation  of  existing  rail- 
road and  maintenance  and  operating  pro- 
cedures. 


NIXON'S  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  6  months 
have  elapsed  since  Richard  M.  Nixon  was 
inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  White  House  watchers  have  spent 
the  first  half  of  1969  scrutinizing  the  ap- 
parent successes  and  failures  of  the  new 
administration.  For  the  most  part,  these 
evaluations  have  been  couched  in 
prophetic  and  noncommital  language. 
With  the  administration  still  unpacking , 
most  political  analysts  preferred  to  sus- 
pend judgment  until  more  time  had 
elapsed.  But  after  half  a  year,  compre- 
hensive critiques  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration are  beginning  to  appear. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  thoughtful  critique,  which 
was  published  in  the  June  issue  of  Com- 
mentary, by  Robert  Lekachman,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  Stony  Brook. 

In  brief,  Professor  Lekachman's  anal- 
ysis suggests  that  the  administration  is 
pursuing  a  course  which  offers  little  hope 
that  the  necessary  concerted  and  aggres- 
sive attack  against  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  cities  and  the  Nation's  poor 
will  be  launched  during  the  next  4  years. 
In  area  after  area  requiring  a  change  in 
policy— in  housing,  education,  extrav- 
agant military  expenditures,  and  tax 
reform — the  administration  has  evi- 
denced a  desire  to  stand  pat,  rather  than 
redirect  national  resources  toward  solv- 
ing the  mulitude  of  problems  comprising 
our  domestic  crisis.  As  Professor 
Lekachman  says: 

The  President  Is  disinclined  to  support 
urban  problems  not  because  there  is  no 
money  available  for  them,  for.  of  course, 
there  is  money  available. 

Tax  reform,  higher  taxation  of  corpo- 
rate profits,  and  even  a  modest  reduction 
in  Pentagon  spending  could  easily  gen- 
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erate  the  funds  necessary.  As  Professor 
Lekachman  emphasizes : 

We  could  .  .  .  control  inflation  and  at  one 
and  the  some  time  finance  social  reform  at 
decent  levels. 

However — 
President  Nixon's  actual  tax  and   expendi- 
ture policies  have  decidedly  different  alms 
from  these. 

Professor  Lekachman's  analysis  points 
out  the  need  for  Congress  to  undertake  a 
reordering  of  budgetary  priorities.  For,  if 
the  administration  will  not  lead  the  way 
toward  social  and  economic  progress, 
Congress  must.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  study  this  article.  If  Congress 
is  to  provide  effective  leadership  during 
the  current  session  of  Congress,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  understand  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Nixon  administration's 
approach  to  our  growing  unresolved 
domestic  needs. 

The  critique  follows: 

[Prom  Commentary,  June  1969] 

Nixon's  Program 

(By  Robert  Lekachman) 

Superficially  the  initial  months  of  the 
Nixon  administration  can  be  Interpreted  as 
something  of  a  relief  from  the  exaggerated 
fears  and  dismal  visions  of  the  President's 
more  devoted  enemies.  The  New  Frontier  has 
not  been  surrendered  to  the  Indians.  Ram- 
shackle as  ever,  the  Great  Society  stands.  The 
gloomiest  forecasts  centered  upon  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  thus  far  at  any  rate  Sec- 
retary Robert  Finch  has  averted  massive 
financial  bloodletting.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
Strom  Thurmond,  the  fabled  Southern 
strategy  of  the  Nixon  campaign,  and  the 
ambiguities  of  the  I*re8ident'8  own  utter- 
ances on  the  subject,  the  guidelines  govern- 
ing Title  VI  funding  of  local  school  districts 
under  the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  have  be«n  only  bent  here  and  there, 
not  discarded.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  James 
Allen  as  Commissioner  of  Education  certainly 
suggests  some  Inclination  not  to  reverse  the 
outcome  of  the  Civil  War. 

Elsewhere  the  omens  are  equally  cheerful 
or  at  worst  ambiguous.  Congressman  Donald 
Rumsfeld's  surrender  of  a  safe  House  seat  In 
order  to  become  head  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Implies  the  continuation 
of  that  agency.  Even  the  Job  Corps  camps 
which  Mr.  Nixon  the  candidate  condemned 
as  flat  failures  are  promised  a  continued  life 
on  a  more  modest  standard  of  living  under 
the  aegis  of  the  I>epartment  of  Labor.  Head 
Start,  though  It  Is  presently  the  target  of  a 
somewhat  dubious  evaluation.  Is  for  the 
coming  year  promised  as  much  money  as  it 
got  last  year. 

A  resoilute  viewer  of  the  bright  side  of  lUe 
can  flnd  a  little  more  that  Ls  pleasing.  The 
Model  Cities  program  has  been  adopted  by 
Secretary  Romney  as  his  own.  Mr.  Finch  has 
actually  asked  for  more  money  with  which 
to  enlarge  the  studies  now  underway  in  New 
Jersey  into  the  effects  of  negative  Income 
taxes.  There  is  manifest  a  Presidential  dis- 
position to  proceed  against  at  least  two  of 
the  many  tax  Inequities  which  make  the 
American  system  of  so-caUed  progressive 
taxation  something  of  an  international 
laughing  stock.  These  are:  the  tax  assess- 
ment of  individuals  and  famillee  whose  In- 
comes put  them  below  the  poverty  line  and, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  total  escape 
from  tax  liabilities  of  fat  cats  whose  Incomes 
each  year  run  In  excess  of  (200,000. 

The  much  touted  budget  reassessment,  re- 
ceived with  yawns  when  It  was  finally  re- 
leased on  April  15,  has  not  proved  to  be  any 
occasion  for  alarm,  either.  "The  President's 
objectives,"  it  proclaimed,  were  "threefold: 
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...  to  make  the  expenditure  cuts  that  are  a 
necessary  part  of  efforts  to  combat  Inflation; 
to  bring  federal  outlays  under  control;  and 
to  begin  redirecting  ongoing  federal  pro- 
grams toward  his  administration's  goals." 
F^lr  enough,  at  least  If  it  were  possible  to 
Identify  the  goals  In  question.  But  all  that 
the  fanfare  announced  was  a  small  stage 
army  of  some  fifty  minor  alterations  In  the 
last  Johnson  budget.  The  two  largest  cuts 
were  the  least  likely  to  stick.  Of  the  M  bil- 
lion In  announced  savings,  tl.l  billion  comes 
from  the  Pentagon,  but  more  than  half  of 
that  figure  represents  a  problematical  re- 
duction of  B-52  bombing  raids  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  other  large  saving  amounts  to 
$1  billion  to  be  derived  from  smaller  and 
postponed  increases  in  Social  Security 
benefits.  Here  again  the  outcome  Is  uncer- 
tain. Congress,  which  has  recently  awarded 
Itself  a  40  i>er  cent  pay  rise,  may  feel  obUged 
to  give  the  old  folks  a  bit  more  than  the  7 
per  cent  Improvement  In  their  monthly 
checks  which  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended. 

Not  very  many  of  his  constituents  have 
ever  expected  a  great  deal  from  Mr.  Nixon 
and  It  might  plausibly  be  argued  that  In  his 
Initial  months  In  office  the  President  has 
fulfilled  expectations.  He  never  promised 
much  action  and  he  has  delivered.  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  not  a  thorough-going  reactionary,  but  on 
the  other  hand  his  public  record  has  never 
betrayed  much  trace  of  original  thought 
about  domestic  needs.  Instead,  as  a  prudent 
conservative,  he  pubUcly  seeks  better  ad- 
ministration of  programs  Invented  by  more 
Imaginative  men,  patient  sorting  of  the  suc- 
cessful from  the  unsuccessful  In  Job  train- 
ing, urban  renewal,  welfare  administration, 
and  so  on.  and  careful  balancing  of  the  In- 
terests of  blacks  and  whites,  Northerners 
and  Southerners,  and  urban  and  suburban 
dweUers. 

Before  I  complete  this  penance  of  fair- 
mindedness,  I  must  note  another  respect  in 
which  the  administration  has  been  unex- 
pectedly temperate.  This  Is  control  of  Infla- 
tion. In  the  demonology  of  American  poUtlcs 
RepubUcan  administrations  tradltlonaUy 
consort  with  depressions  and  recessions  and 
Democratic  regimes  with  wars  and  riots.  But 
possibly  because  Mr.  Nixon  Is  aware  of  this 
association,  having  himself  suffered  through 
three  Elsenhower  recessions  (he  reportedly 
Is  convinced  that  he  lost  the  1960  election 
because  unemployment  rose  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  of  election  year) ,  he  has 
studloxisly  refrained  from  an  abrupt  braking 
of  the  economy,  which  would  be  certain  to 
cause  substantial  unemployment.  His  eco- 
nomic counselor,  Arthur  F.  Burns,  and  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  though  no- 
ticeably more  conservative  than  their  Demo- 
cratic predecessors,  are  responsible  econo- 
mists who.  In  a  time  of  racial  discord  and 
high  black  unemployment,  know  better  than 
to  advocate  the  tradlng-off  of  very  much 
unemployment  In  favor  of  a  reduced  rate  of 
price  Inflation. 

Last  year  the  country  chose  to  elect  a 
conservative,  non-charlsmatlc  politician  who 
promised  them  a  quieter  life,  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  a  firm  hand  on  Inflation,  and 
an  Improvement  In  the  management  of 
the  federal  bureaucracy.  In  Washington. 
If  no  place  else,  life  Is  quieter.  Mr.  Nixon, 
keener  of  vision  than  most,  perceives  prog- 
ress toward  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  Al- 
though the  pace  of  Inflation  is  notably  un- 
checked, the  administration  is  making  the 
right  noises  and  probably  even  some  of  the 
right  moves  to  bring  results  pretty  soon.  As 
for  the  federal  establishment,  nobody  In  his 
right  mind  could  expect  even  gifted  Repub- 
lican businessmen  to  produce  Instant  re- 
sults. It  Is  possible,  then,  that  In  contrast 
to  the  actlvioi  types  who  enter  the  White 
House  equipped  with  unfulfiUable  challenges 
to  greatness  and  commitments  to  get  the 
country  moving  again,  Mr.  Nixon  merits  a 
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modest  quantum  of  praise — administered 
naturally  in  the  lowered  tones  favored  in 
RepubUcan  Washington — for  restraint,  cau- 
tion, temperance,   and  conciliation. 

Unfortunately  this  quasl-quletlsm  simply 
wont  do  as  a  recipe  for  social  harmony  in  a 
racially  and  politically  torn  country.  The 
reasons  the  Nixon  strategy  Is  unlikely  to  give 
even  the  appearance  of  success  for  very  long 
derive  partly  from  the  character  of  national 
needs  and  p>artly  from  the  direction  of  na- 
tional policy  at  the  end  of  eight  years  of 
Democratic  administration.  The  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years  ended  In  a  whimper  as  far  as 
domestic  policy  goes;  even  their  most  suc- 
cessfully executed  programs  were  demon- 
strated to  be  inadequate  responses  to  the 
problems  which  they  were  designed  to  solve. 
Possibly  the  least  flawed  achievement  was 
the  attainment  of  something  like  full  em- 
ployment. By  historical  standards  (though 
not  by  post-World  War  II  European  and 
Japanese  criteria)  an  unemployment  rate 
below  3.5  percent  probably  represents  the 
best  American  performance  we  are  likely  to 
get  until  we  succeed  in  Integrating  into  our 
labor  force  blacks.  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  rural 
whites.  Although  the  Vietnam  war  has  had 
something  to  do  with  high  employment, 
there  Is  no  need  to  deny  the  Keynesians  their 
liscal  policy  success.  The  1964  tax  cut  was 
that  truly  rare  event,  a  public  policy  which 
worked  according  to  plan  and  prediction. 
Walter  Heller  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  said  that  a  major  tax  cut  would, 
through  its  multiplied  impact,  expand  the 
1964  Gross  National  Product  to  produce 
nearly  full  employment,  and,  mirabile  dictu, 
they  were  quite  correct.  One  cannot  say  as 
much  for  some  of  the  later  forecasts  made  by 
the  economists. 

The  more  important  of  the  other  legisla- 
tive innovations  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
era  include  Medicare  (proposed  in  a  more 
generotis  form  fifteen  years  earlier  by  Harry 
Truman) ,  aid  to  public  education,  and  the 
War  on  Poverty.  Of  the  three,  the  last  may 
yet  deliver  some  unexpected  results.  Despite 
the  botching  or  sabotage  of  many  programs 
sponsored  by  OEO,  It  may  turn  out  that  the 
community  action  and  neighborhood  legal 
services  programs  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
win  produce  more  lasting  consequences  than 
some  of  Its  better-ftinded.  more  conventional 
programs.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
April  of  this  year  which  outlawed  residency 
requirements  as  a  condition  of  welfare  ell- 
glblUty,  for  example,  was  the  result  of  a 
case  fought  through  the  courts  by  poverty 
lawyers.  Another  of  their  cases,  to  be  heard 
at  a  later  date  by  the  Supreme  Court,  claims 
the  right  of  welfare  recipients  to  a  hearing 
before  their  assistance  can  be  cut  off 

This  Is  not  the  occasion  for  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  programs  which  are  in  any  event 
so  familiar.  What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  a 
Judgment  of  the  significance  of  the  limited 
changes  which  they  wrought.  In  the  case 
of  the  1964-65  series  of  welfare  measures, 
the  program  was  limited,  conservative  iwlth 
the  partial  exception  of  some  OEO  experi- 
ments), and  always  underfinanced.  Never- 
theless, this  was  the  first  successful  move- 
ment for  social  change  of  even  a  moderate, 
meliorative  variety  since  the  first  Roosevelt 
admlnlstratl  o  n . 

It  Is  plain,  however,  that  the  Great  Society 
had  stalled  by  the  end  of  1935.  and  if  we  are 
to  understand  where  a  new  President  Is 
starting  from  and  why  we  should  not  rejoice 
unduly  at  his  restraint  In  tampering  with 
Democratic  programs,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  original  Kennedy-Johnson  programs 
existed  on  lean  rations  at  a  time  when  price 
Inflation  and  rising  population  would  by 
themselves  have  required  substantially  larger 
appropriations  Just  to  maintain  them  at 
their  original  levels.  Appropriations  for  the 
schools  under  the  Secondary  and  Elementary 
Education  Act  have  never  risen  above  50  per 
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cent  of  Congressional  authortzaUon.  The  War 
on  Poverty  has  done  well  to  get  as  much 
money  each  year  as  It  got  the  one  before. 
The  propaganda  for  Model  Cities  has  been  a 
great  deal  more  generous  than  the  appro- 
priations recommended  by  the  President  or 
approved  by  Congress.  Rent  supplements  and 
public  housing  have  been  the  annual  vic- 
tims of  Congressional  budget  cutters.  For 
some  time  the  Congressional  disposition  has 
been  to  trim  welfare  support,  impose  more 
onerous  conditions  upon  mothers  who  re- 
ceive Aid  Co  Dependent  Children  allotments, 
and  restrict  the  scope  of  Medicare  coverage. 
The  Great  Society  was  a  starved  social  experi- 
ment years  before  the  Nixon  administration 
began  to  reevaluate  It. 

The  Republicans"  moan-splrlted  reaction 
might  be  taken  more  calmly  as  part  of  an 
Inevitable  period  of  national  digestion  of 
legislative  novelties  If  only  one  could  be 
confident  that  all  of  the  novelties  would 
survive  an  extended  period  of  financial  mal- 
nutrition. Of  course  this  would  be  to  sup- 
pose In  turn  that  eight  years  of  liberal 
Democratic  administration  had  modified 
significantly  the  structure  of  American 
plutocracy,  either  by  redlstlbutlng  Income  In 
the  direction  of  equality  or  by  diffusing 
power  ,among  some  constituencies  not  iised 
to  Its  exercise.  But  neither  of  these  altera- 
tions in  our  economic  arrangements  has 
been  either  attained  or  sought  for. 

Today  Income  Is  distributed  very  much  as 
It  was  In  1961.  Now  as  then  the  lucky  5  per 
cent  at  the  top  of  the  Income  pyramid  collect 
20  per  cent  while  the  unhappy  20  per  cent 
of  the  populaUon  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
struggle  along  with  a  symmetrical  5  per  cent 
of  the  national  Income.  This  pattern  Is  not 
the  mere  consequence  of  blind  chance,  much 
less  the  play  of  free  markets,  for  much  In  the 
policy    of    two    Democratic    Presidents    wbb 
calculated  to  promote  inequality.  The  first 
two  tax  Initiatives  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration liberalized  depreciation  guidelines 
and  granted   7  per  cent  Investment   allow- 
ances  to  the  business   community — exceed- 
ingly valuable  privileges  for  the  prosperous 
folk   who  run   and   own   large  corporations. 
Fiscal  succee.  that  It  was.  the  tax  cut  of  1964 
was  no  victory  for  egalltarlanlsm.  With  a  few 
minor  exceptions  the  tax  reform  provisions 
of  the  original  measure  failed  to  survive,  and 
what    remained    was    a   measure    which    re- 
duced   corporate    taxes    and    cut    the    top 
personal  Income  tax  rate  from  91  to  70  per 
cent.  The  effect  was  to  reduce  burdens  on 
prosperous  taxpayers  and  thus  to  make  the 
tax  system  less  progressive. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  new  social  benefits, 
notably     Medicare,     were     financed     largely 
through     the    Social     Security     mechanism 
which  in  itself  contains  a  highly  regressive 
tax  feature.  Because  Congress  maintains  low 
ceilings  on  the  maximum  amount  of  income 
subject   to  Social   Security  levy,   those  with 
lower  Incomes   are   the  exclusive   source   of 
periodic   Increases   of   the   levy.   This   is   an 
Important    reason    why    working-class    and 
lower-mlddle-class     taxpayers     have      been 
screaming  for  relief.   And   their  plight  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  sharp  rise  in  real- 
estate  and  sales  taxes  upon  which  states  and 
localities    must   depend    to    finance   schools 
and  other  services.  By  comparison  with  the 
Inhabitants    of    other    advanced    industrial 
states,  Americans  are  lightly  taxed.  But  the 
system    produces   so   many    inequities    that 
many  Americans  feel,  and  some  actually  are, 
harshly  dealt  by. 

The  Democrats  did  nothing  to  bring  the 
tax  system  into  some  less  whimsical  rela- 
tionship with  one's  ability  to  pay.  As  the 
system  now  operates,  Individuals  of  quite 
modest  Incomes  pay  larger  percentages  of 
those  incomes  than  do  their  more  affluent 
fellow  citizens.  And  the  number  and  the 
value  of  the  loopholes  Increase  as  Incomes 
rise.  Overall,  for  example,  taxpayers  who  earn 
more  than  $100,000  annually  pay  lower  ef- 
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fectlve  rates  than  those  In  the  $60,000- 
$100,000  bracket.  Up  to  this  moment.  Con- 
gress has  been  far  more  disposed  to  widen 
than  to  close  or  narrow  the  tax  hatches  that 
make  this  possible. 

There  is  one  fiuther  comment  to  be  made 
about  Income  dlstrlbuUon.  Any  inflationary 
period  favors  the  recipients  of  the  more  vol- 
atile forms  of  income.  Thus  it  was  that  In 
the  fourth  quarter  ol  1968,  in  spite  of  tax 
surcharges  and  the  expenses  arising  from 
credit  shortages,  American  manufacturing 
corporations  earned  $8.7  billion  after  taxes. 
This  was  a  pleasant  5.2  per  cent  of  sales, 
higher  than  the  preceding  quarter's  4.9  per 
cent  or  the  5.1  per  cent  record  for  all  of 
1968.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  approvingly 
noted,  this  level  of  profit  has  been  matched 
or  exceeded  only  five  times  since  1950. 

Profit,   it   can   more   or   less   plausibly   be 
argued,  is  the  reward  of  efficient  enterprise. 
But    inflation    often    rewards    most    richly 
those  whose  claims  to  efficiency  are  the  most 
tenuous.   The   tax   laws   In   an   inflationary 
period  grant  stock  speculators,   real  estate 
promoters,     and     conglomerate     organizers 
something  very  like  the  right  to  print  their 
own  money  (although  that  last  bubble  ap- 
pears to  have  burst).  This  too  Is  part  of  the 
reason  why  so  many  people  are  feeling  no 
richer   or   are   actually   feeling   even   poorer 
at   a   time   when    the   gnp   bounds   forward 
each   quarter,   Industrial   output  rises,   and 
the  familiar  roll  call  of  statistical  indicators 
seems  to  prove  that  Americans  never  had  it 
so  good.  In  fact,  as  the  Teamsters'  Nicholas 
Klsburg  recently  demonstrated  in  a  study  of 
real  earnings  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  higher  taxes  and  price  inflation  often 
leave  even  tightly  organized  workers  no  bet- 
ter  off   than    they   had    been    when   wages, 
prices,  and  taxes  were  each  rising  less  steeply. 
As  for  any  potential  redistribution  of  eco- 
nomic power,  what  seems  to  have  been  going 
on  Instead  Is  another  movement  toward  fur- 
ther concentration  of  assets  and  corporate 
control.   Recent  Federal   Trade   Commission 
data   reveal   continued    acceleration   in    the 
pace  of  corporate  mergers.  In  1966  there  were 
1.746  company  acquisitions,  in  the  next  year 
2,384,   and  last   year  no   fewer   than   4,003.' 
All  this  was  of  course  In  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal  growth   of  the   established   gollaths  of 
American  manufacturing  and  finance.   One 
recent   dodge,    the   bank    holding   company, 
allows  banks  to  acqiUre  unrelated  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  enterprises  in  a  fash- 
ion which  reminds  a  good  many  observers 
unpleasantly  of  the  operations  of  the  Japa- 
nese   Zalbatsu    or    the    German    industrial 
banks  which  have  traditionally  merged  fi- 
nancial and  industrial  power. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  when  the 
Johnson  administration  passed  Into  history, 
it  left  the  Republicans  a  country  operating 
at  full  economic  blast,  equipped  with  an  in- 
adequate but  marginally  Improved  set  of 
social  services  (by  comparison  with  1960), 
and  handicapped  by  a  distribution  of  income 
and  wealth  possibly  still  less  equitable  than 
in  1960  and  a  concentration  of  economic  and 
military  power  far  more  menacing  than  the 
military-industrial  complex  which  had 
aroused  Mr.  Elsenhower's  apprehensions 

What  I  have  been  describing  is  close  to 
the  policies  of  classic  English  conservatism: 
inegalitartan  as  to  power,  Income,  and 
wealth,  and  disposed  to  pay  most  of  us  off 
with  high  employment  and  modest  social 
benefits.  There  have  been  occasions  when 
that  policy  was.  if  not  appropriate,  at  least 
successful  In  both  England  and  the  United 
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1  Large  companies  acquired  small  ones. 
Often  large  companies  acquired  other  large 
companies.  In  1966  the  200  largest  corpora- 
tions bought  33  other  companies  with  total 
assets  of  $2.4  billion.  The  score  for  1967  was 
67  companies  endowed  with  assets  of  $5  4 
billion.  Last  year  the  giant  200  picked  up  74 
companies  and  assets  of  $6.9  blUlon. 


States.  This  is  not  one  of  those  occasions. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  rehearse  the  familiar 
catalogue  of  social  needs  which  a  new  ad- 
ministration, saddled  with  an  expensive  war 
and  harassed  by  a  serious  inflation,  must 
nevertheless  cope  with.  Two  concluding 
statements  will  suffice.  Massive  new  funding 
is  required  for  federal  programs  now  on  the 
statute  books,  among  them  aid  to  schools, 
Medicare,  public  housing,  model  cities,  wel- 
fare, and  manpower  training.  In  addition, 
federal  assistance  is  urgently  required  to  ball 
out  the  states  and  localities  in  their  attempts 
to  finance  the  growing  burden  of  public  serv- 
ices out  of  taxes  which  offer  little  flnanclal 
and  less  political  scope  for  Increase. 

Race  and  the  cities:  we  cannot  avoid  as 
a  nation  the  confrontation  which  they  Im- 
pose upon  us.  As  a  people  we  have  faltered 
before  the  choice  of  a  full  Integratlonist 
strategy  designed  to  open  white  suburbs  and 
white  schools  to  black  families  and.  In  the 
inner-city  ghettos,  a  strategy  calculated  to 
make  life  humanly  tolerable  and  financially 
viable.  Both  approaches  require  very  large 
quantities  of  resources  for  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  although  we  all  know  by  now  that 
money  alone  does  not  resolve  racial  tensions 
deeply  rooted  in  human  prejudice  and  Ameri- 
can history,  we  should  be  equally  aware  that 
these  problems  are  highly  unlikely  to  be 
ameliorated  in  the  absence  of  a  very  large 
national  commitment  of  public  funds. 

There  then  is  President  Nixon's  dilemma. 
A  conservative  by  temperament,  Affiliation, 
and  political  choice,  elected  by  rural  and 
suburban  seekers  after  lower  taxes  and  Im- 
proved public  order,  he  is  faced  with  menac- 
ing maladies  of  race  and  urban  life  whose 
treatment  will  surely  require  that  large  wads 
of  cash  be  diverted  from  the  thrlftv  white 
voters  who  installed  him  in  the  White  House 
to  the  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Mexican 
Americans  who  preferred  Mr.  Humphrey.  And 
yet  there  appears  to  be  no  money  available 
When  the  war  in  Vietnam  subsides,  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  will  have  grasping  hands 
extended  for  the  funds  to  buy  new  and  more 
expensive  toys.  And  if  the  President  resists 
the  military,  he  will  face  a  clamor  (which  he 
himself  has  encouraged)  for  tax  reduction. 

Within  this  grim  context,  the  unfolding 
Nixon  domestic  program  seems  a  good  deal 
less  reassuring  than  I  was  earlier  suggesting. 
The  President  Is  disinclined  to  support  urban 
programs   not   because    there    Is    no   money 
available  for  them,  for,  of  course,   there  is 
money  available,  financially  If  not  politically. 
Repeal   of   the   Investment   tax   credit    (un- 
vitiated  by  a  promise  to  reduce  other  taxes) 
would  supply  the  Treasury  with  over  $3  bil- 
lion  each   year   for  domestic   spending.   Or, 
as  Andrew  Brimmer,  a  governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  has  recently  urged,  the 
tax  surcharge  on  corporate  profits  might  be 
rowed  from  10  to  15  percent.  It  is,  after  all. 
the  business  sector  which  is  the  major  source 
of  infiatlonary  pressure.  Accordingly  it  is  the 
business  sector,  not  the  unhappy  consumer, 
that  ought,  on  economic  grounds  as  well  as 
on  grounds  of  equity,  to  be  squeezed.  A  real 
eflfort  to  close  such  enormous  loopholes  as 
the  tax  treatment  of  real  estate  and  capital 
gains,  building  depreciation,  charitable  and 
foundation  allowances,  and  the  mineral  de- 
pletion scandal  could  readily  generate  any- 
where from  $5  to  $15  billion  In  additional 
tax  receipts.  A  modest  slice  from  the  Penta- 
gon establishment  could  easily  grab  another 
$5-$10  billion.  We  could — but  of  course  we 
will  not — control  Inflation  and  at  one  and 
the  same  time  finance  social  reform  at  decent 
levels. 

President  Nixon's  actual  tax  and  expendi- 
ture policies  have  decidedly  different  alms 
from  these.  The  administration  tax  program, 
sent  to  Congress  on  April  21,  is  a  carefully 
carpentered  piece  of  merchandise.  It  com- 
mences with  a  major  surprise,  the  repeal  of 
the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  and  the 
companion  3  per  cent  allowance  now  granted 


to  utilities.  Mr.  Nixon  adroitly  couples  vdth 
this  proposal,  presumably  highly  unpalatable 
to  his  business  supporters,  a  promise  to  re- 
duce the  tax  surcharge  frcan  10  to  5  per  cent, 
come  January  1 .  1970.  As  far  as  the  Treasury 
is  concerned,  the  two  changes  offset  each 
other  and  the  net  revenue  effect  wUl  approxi- 
mate zero.  This  is  not  the  way  to  generate 
additional  funds  for  urban  programs,  al- 
though on  January  16.  1970  the  tax  svstem 
will  be  a  trifle  less  unfair  than  it  now  is.' 

The  remainder  of  the  program  Is  equally 
astute  politically.  The  President  puts  a  liberal 
face  upon  mild  changes  which  will  no  doubt 
be  used  as  arguments  against  more  substan- 
tial tax  reforms.  The  new  "low-income  al- 
lowance" will,  according  to  Treasury  esti- 
mates, "remove  more  than  2  million  of  our 
low-income  families  from  the  federal  tax 
rolls  and  assure  that  persons  or  families  in 
poverty  pay  no  federal  Income  taxes."  At 
present  a  family  of  four  with  income  In  ex- 
cess of  $3,000  is  subject  to  some  tax.  After 
the  Nixon  reform  only  families  that  earn 
over  $3,500  will  be  assessed.  Todav  a  married 
couple  whose  total  income  is  $2,300  still  pays 
a  $100  federal  Income  tax.  The  Nixon  plan 
would  relieve  such  a  couple  of  all  liability. 
And  so  on.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  changes  are 
commendable  and  long  overdue. 

The  revenue  lost  by  this  bow  to  equity  is 
to  be  replaced  by  Imposing  tax  llablllUes 
upon  some  affluent  citizens  who  legally  have 
been  able  to  avoid  such  liability  under  exist- 
ing tax  regulations.  The  key  Innovation  is 
the  "minimum  Income  tax"  which,  says  the 
President,  will  impose  a  "50  per  cent  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  principal  tax  prefer- 
ences"— notably  not  including  tax-exempt 
securities  and  capital  gains.  In  the  absence 
of  speclflc  legislation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  Just 
how  much  Importance  should  be  attached  to 
this  device.  Even  Congressman  Mills  and  the 
New  York  Times  have  reacted  by  stating  a 
preference  for  a  direct  assault  upon  the  loop- 
holes themselves,  surely  a  more  fundamental 
approach  to  the  problem. 

As  on  so  many  other  occasions,  one  Is 
led  almost  irresistibly  to  say  of  a 
Nixon  action:  it  could  have  been  worse.  Small 
changes  in  the  right  direction  are  better  than 
none  at  all,  unless  of  course  they  spoil  the 
chances  to  make  more  substantial  Improve- 
ments later  on.  But  it  would  take  a  real 
optimist  to  think  that  there  ever  existed  an 
opportunity  to  be  spoiled  in  this  administra- 
tion to  do  away  with  oil  depletion  allowances, 
inheritance  tax  escape  hatches,  capital  gains 
avoidance  devices,  and  the  rest  of  a  list  which 
costs  the  Treasury  up  to  $50  billion  a  year 
in  uncollected  revenue.  My  guees  is  that  if 
Congress  enacts  this  package.  It  will  be  about 
as  much  tax  reform  as  we  can  sensibly 
anticipate  In  the  next  four  years. 

Nixon's  expenditure  policy  should  be  di- 
vided Into  its  current  and,  one  hopes  a  pKsst- 
Vletnam  phase.  The  current  Nixon  budget,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  last  Johnson  budget  modi- 
fied by  a  very  small  number  of  changes.  Aa 
far  as  social  policy  goes,  the  most  significant 
of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  the  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  funds  sought  for  Model  Cities. 
Romney  Intends  to  spread  out  what  Is  left 
after  the  cut  over  a  much  larger  number 
of  communities.  The  effect  almost  Inevitably 
will  be  the  conversion  of  a  scheme  designed 
to  operate  powerfully  upon  a  limited  number 
of  slum  areas  Into  a  conventional  federal 
subsidy  spread  thinly  on  the  usual  political 
assumptions  over  so  many  claimants  as  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  substantial  suc- 
cess anywhere.  The  most  disastrous  current 
failure  of  course  Is  the  President's  refusal  to 
take  on  the  Pentagon,  which  is  the  major 
consumer  of  federal  tax  receipts  and,  one 
would  have  thought,  the  likeliest  candidate 
for  budgetary  curtailment. 

After  Vietnam  what  is  promised  In  the  way 
of  new  federal  spending  Is  revenue-sharing 
with  the  states  and  tax  credits  for  businesB 
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Arms  that  invest  In  poverty  areas  or  hire  and 
train  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  strat- 
egy Is  faithful  to  the  Nixon  themes  of  de- 
centralization and  reliance  up)on  the  energies 
and  ingenuity  of  private  business.  Both  of 
these  devices  are  potentially  retrogressive  In 
their  effects,  although  revenue-sharing  had 
liberal  origins  and  carries  some  continuing 
liberal  sponsorship.  Walter  Heller,  while  still 
Chairman  of  the  Johnson  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  proposed  distribution  to  the 
states  of  a  portion  of  annual  federal  Income 
tax  receipts,  with  few  strings  attached.  Aa 
he  aaw  It  there  were  three  practical  merits 
to  the  device;  the  states  would  be  relieved 
of  some  of  the  dreadful  financial  poverty  In 
which  they  now  conduct  their  affairs; 
revenue-sharing  might  strike  many  Congress- 
men as  a  preferable  alternative  to  tax  reduc- 
tion in  a  time  of  fiscal  surplus;  and  finally, 
state  government  Itself  would  be  appreciably 
strengthened.  Heller  thought  of  revenue- 
sharing  as  supplementary  to  the  wide 
variety  of  categorical  grants  to  states  and 
localities  which  had  been  federal  practice 
since  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  idea  was  quickly  adopted  by  such  as- 
tute Congressional  conservatives  as  Melvln 
Laird  and  Charles  Goodell  who  saw  in  rev- 
enue-sharing a  potential  substitute  for  fed- 
eral social  programs.  It  would  appear  that 
Laird  and  Goodell  were  rather  more  astute 
than  Heller  In  their  perception  of  the  polit- 
ical potentialities  of  revenue-sharing.  In 
fact,  there  is  rather  more  wrong  with  the 
scheme  from  a  liberal  perspective  than  there 
is  right  with  it.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  gov- 
ernors have  to  a  man  favored  and  the  may- 
ors with  equal  unanimity  opposed  revenue- 
sharing,  for  there  is  no  way  of  assuring  that 
the  states  will  treat  the  large  cities  any  more 
equitably  with  federal  funds  than  they  do 
under  the  vartoxis  state-aid  formulas  now  in 
use.  There  is  a  racial  count  against  the  de- 
vice as  well.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  even 
under  existing  categorical  grants  to  control 
the  ways  in  which  states  spend  federal 
money.  Funds  given  to  the  states  without 
strings  or  standards  are  certain  to  be  dis- 
bursed in  the  South  and  elsewhere  with 
scant  attention  to  racial  equity.  The  last  and 
possibly  the  most  powerful  argument  against 
revenue-sharing  is  embedded  in  the  history 
of  social  innovation  In  the  United  States.  In 
our  conservative  land,  social  change  has  come 
with  extreme  rarity  from  the  states.  Where 
progress  has  been  made,  it  has  usually  been 
at  the  federal  level.  An  occasional  activist 
President  is  from  time  to  time  able  to  push 
Congress  in  progressive  directions.  To  dimin- 
ish the  political  importance  of  the  federal 
government  and  increase  that  of  the  states 
Is  stlU  further  to  shift  the  balance  of  power 
In  a  conservative  direction. 

Nixon's  favorite  scheme,  granting  tax  in- 
centives to  business  for  applied  social  work. 
Is  subject  to  both  technical  and  social  reser- 
vation. Technically  there  is  great  difficulty  In 
writing  a  statute  which  would  genuinely  re- 
ward the  eitro  efforts  at  ghetto  investment 
and  Job  training  engaged  in  by  corporations 
without  giving  subsidies  to  corporations  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  reward  would  have 
followed  the  same  policies  anyway. 

The  larger,  social  issue  is  one  that  I  have 
earlier  alluded  to.  Are  we  going  to  encoiur- 
age  the  drift  of  two  separate  societies,  one 
black  and  the  other  white?  Or  are  we  going 
to  strive  still  against  the  odds  to  achieve 
an  intergrationist  resolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can dilemma?  There  is  no  doubt  that  tax 
incentives  for  ghetto  investment  support  a 
separatlonist  strategy.  Is  is  this  perception 
which  explains  the  odd  alliance  of  the  Nixon- 
ites  and  such  Black  Power  advocates  as  Roy 
Innls. 

I  thus  come  to  a  brief  but  unhappy  con- 
clusion. The  Nixon  domestic  program  Is  dras- 
tically Inadequate  to  meet  the  social  needs 
with  which  only  the  federal  government  can 
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cope.  This  is  bad  enough,  especially  since  the 
President  shows  no  sense  of  urgency  in  some- 
how scraping  together  more  resources  for 
urban  programs.  But  what  is  worse  is  the  di- 
rection In  which  the  signposts  point.  The 
danger  is  real  that  the  more  innovative  poli- 
cies of  recent  years  will  be  whittled  away  or 
blurret*.  in  their  impact,  that  reveue-sharlng 
with  the  states  will  strengthen  conservative 
political  elements  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  tax  incentives  will  encourage  the 
drift  to  white  and  black  separatism  which 
now  menaces  us  The  voices  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration are  low  and  courteous,  but  their 
message  is  not  one  of  Joy. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS— PEOPLE 
IN  CHAINS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  In 
our  midst  who  understand  the  true  value 
of  freedom  are  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  freedom. 

No  more  vivid  reminder  of  the  tyran- 
nies and  constant  threat  from  interna- 
tional communism  exists  than  the  pres- 
ence of  those  friends  among  us  who  are 
exiles  of  the  27  captive  nations  enslaved 
by  the  Red  terror. 

One  such  articulate  advocate  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  is  Dr.  Alexander  Sas- 
Jaworsky — a  Ukraine  American  who  lives 
in  my  State  at  Abbeville. 

Dr.  Sas  is  one  of  the  millions  who  have 
voted  with  their  feet.  He  uses  his  free 
speech  to  warn  his  fellow  Americans. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr. 
Sas  speak.  I  know  him  personally  and 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  his 
persecution  and  experiences  firsthand.  I 
wish  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
could  also  have  this  opportunity — that 
every  American  could  hear  his  storj-. 
They  would  learn  that  freedom  is  more 
than  a  word. 

If  more  of  our  people  could  hear  the 
luipopular  truth  from  someone  who  has 
been  there  and  known  the  human  trage- 
dies that  always  accompany  Red  con- 
quest, we  would  have  foimd  a  way  to  do 
something  for  the  captive  nations  people 
over  the  past  10  years. 

I  include  Dr.  Sas-Jaworskys  letter  as 
follows: 

Captive  Nations:   Ambeica's  Shamk 

In  the  history  of  mankind  there  was  never 
a  period  when  a  great  nation  urgently  needed 
friends  as  the  United  States  at  the  present 
lime.  Our  country  which  was  conceived  of 
the  intense  hope  for  afflicted  humanity 
reached  Its  peak  of  power,  glory  and  respect 
throughout  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond world  war.  The  United  States  fought 
World  War  II  not  for  glory,  territorial  gains, 
or  other  ambitious  reasons,  but  for  one  pur- 
pose— to  establish  throughout  the  world 
peace  built  on  the  principle  of  God  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Did  the  people  in  responsible  government 
positions  who  handled  foreign  affairs  and 
especially  East  European  affairs  in  the  last 
35  years  succeed  in  their  Jobs?  Every  im- 
partial historian  must  answer  No.  For  after 
many  sacrifices  in  Uves  and  material  goods, 
the  United  States  Is  op  the  brink  of  losing 
its  physical  existence. 
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Now  the  average  American  would  aak  what 
happened?  The  answer  Is  simple  and  one. 
During  World  War  II  we  chose  a  "friend"  who 
supposedly  stood  by  our  side.  In  reality  thU 
"friend"  (and  to  be  specific  we  are  talking 
about  the  Russian  communists)  never  were 
our  "friend",  are  not  our  "friend",  and  never 
will  be  our  "friend",  for  they  have  a  definite 
goal — to  overthrow  our  legitimate  govern- 
ment and  establish  a  Soviet  United  States. 

And  what  Is  our  reaction?  Instead  of  being 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  giving  all  moral  support 
to  the  27  countries  enslaved  by  the  Russian 
communists,  we  are  continuing  stubbornly  to 
court  the  Russian   imperialistic   conquerors 
and  do  everything  possible  not  to  hurt  them. 
While  we  are  prepared  to  meet  their  military 
attack,  we  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  as 
far  as  psychological  warfare,  which  is  equally 
Important,  especially  in  the  atomic  age,  for 
the  solution  will  not  be  on  the  battlefield. 
The  United  States  does  not  intend  to  attack 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Russian  commu- 
nists do  not  want  to  take  over  our  country 
devestated  by  the  hydrogen  bomb.  They  want 
to  take  tis  over  intact  with  all  our  beautiful 
developments.  The  three  per  cent  of  their  fol- 
lowers have  succeeded  up  to  now  and  97  per 
cent  of  the  complacent  Americans  are  dolne 
nothing. 

-  The,  purpose  of  this  communication  u  to 
request  support  for  House  Resolution  102- 
103  for  the  creation  of  a  special  House  Com- 
mittee to  study  Captive  Nations  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Freedom  Academy. 

Twenty-seven  nations  enslaved  by  the 
Russians  are  waiting  for  a  word  of  moral  sup- 
port from  the  American  people.  Those  27 
captive  nations  are  our  genuine  friends. 

Ask  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  what 
was  done  concerning  this  matter  after  they 
voted  unanimously  10  years  ago  to  proclaim 
"Captive  Nations  Week".  Americans,  ask  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen  when  will  there 
be  en  end  to  our  suicidal  foreign  policy.  Ask 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  letters 
why  after  devestating  proof  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing this  deadly  wrong  direction  in  deal- 
ing with  Russians,  we  still  continue  to  per- 
petuate our  znlstakes. 

After  all,  you  have  full  moral  right  to  do 
so.  for  you  are  the  one  who  pays  the  heavy 
price  for  our  leaders'  mistakes. 

Alzxandkr  Sasjaworskt 
Abbevilij:,  La. 
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tlonaries  and  others  promoting  violence, 
while  encouraging  the  moderate  stu- 
dents to  seek  constructive  change  in  a 
proper  manner. 

I  salute  Al  Lowenstein  for  his  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  for  the  significant 
contribution  he  is  making  In  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  reason,  in  place  of  revolu- 
tion, on  our  troubled  campuses.  He  is 
one  of  a  very  few  people  in  our  society 
who  is  convincing  our  young  people,  by 
word  and  action,  that  violence  is  wrong 
and  has  no  place  in  our  universities  or 
in  society. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  a 
very  thoughtful  article,  discussed  the  ex- 
cellent work  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  doing 
with  young  people.  I  insert  the  full  text 
of  this  article  which  appeared  on  May  20. 
1969: 

LOWENSTIEIN  TAKXS  PIGHT  TO  THE  CaMPUSKS 

(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Washington. — "All  I  want  to  do  Is  shake 
his  hand — this  guy's  my  hero  you  know." 

Soon  the  University  of  Maryland  student 
with  the  sideburns  got  his  wish  as  freshman 
R«p.  Allard  K.  Lowenstein  (D)  of  New  Tork 
came  zipping  out  of  his  office  In  a  last-minute 
dash  to  the  airport.  With  one  handshake  and 
a  brief  greeting  later,  he  was  oflT  for  a  speak- 
ing engagement  at  Notre  Dame  University. 

As  leader  of  the  "Dump  Johnson"  move- 
ment and  a  longtime  articulate  critic  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  an  over-30 
liberal  with  considerable  under-30  appeal. 
But  what  he  says  as  he  speaks  to  college 
campuses  this  spring  Is  not  always  what  stu- 
dents expect. 

He  assures  them  that  change  is  possible 
without  violence  and  disruption.  And  he 
puts  the  message  strongly.  He  refers  to 
burning  buildings  and  spitting  at  university 
presidents  as  "pointless  nonsense"  which  will 
not  bring  the  war  to  a  close  or  solve  the 
nation's  domestic  problems  "one  second 
sooner." 

"There  is  something  between  Melvln  Laird 
and  the  SDS."  he  tells  hU  young  audiences 
(The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  are  considered  at 
opposite  poles  in  their  view  on  Vietnam.) 
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lege  of  New  York,  sees  his  mission  In  campus 
speaking  as  reminding  the  "great  majority " 
that  they  are  not  alone. 

"There's  great  toleration  for  violence 
mainly  because  it's  the  only  show  in  town," 
he  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  hectic  ride 
to  the  airport.  "On  no  campus  that  I've 
visited  does  disruption  by  the  Left  have  the 
support  of  any  substantial  number.  But 
you've  got  to  prove  there  are  plenty  of  alter- 
natives or  It  becomes  the  prevailing  wind 
and  the  majority  acquiesces." 

He  argues  that  the  student  majority,  like 
the  bulk  of  the  American  people,  needs  to  be 
convinced  that  there  Is  an  effective  choice 
between  violence  and  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 

"We  can  pull  together  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  or  we  can  split  among  ourselves 
and  fight  as  to  what's  the  acceptable  way  to 
bring  change,"  he  adds. 

In  this  congressman's  view — though  he 
does  not  consider  ending  the  war  a  cure-all- 
students  around  the  country  would  do  well 
to  emulate  Yale  University's  senior  class  this 
year  in  petitioning  the  administration  to 
dedicate  commencement  activities  around 
the  goal  of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
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EDWIN  A.  LAHEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 


CXJMMENDING  MR.  LOWENSTEIN 
FOR  HIS  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK 
WITH    YOUNG    PEOPLE 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 
Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago,  22  Republican  House  Members  made 
an  unannounced  tour  of  some  50  uni- 
versity campuses  across  America  to  try 
to  understand  the  problem  of  campus 
unrest.  We  later  met  with  the  President 
and  submitted  a  report  which  outlined 
our  findings  and  recommendations. 

Today,  I  wish  to  commend  another 
Congressman,  Allard  Lowenstein  of 
New  York,  who  also  has  been  visiting 
the  college  campuses  in  an  effort  to  help 
develop  constructive  answers  for  dealing 
with  campus  unrest  and  violence  Hav- 
ing personaUy  visited  campuses  where 
Mr.  Lowenstein  has  appeared.  I  have 
found  his  efforts  to  have  been  highly 
successful  in  isolating  campus  revolu- 
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As  a  polltlcan  Mr.  Lowenstein  admits  it 
would  be  easier  and  more  natural  for  him  to 
denounce  violence  before  civic  groups  or 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Instead,  he  decided 
to  'take  the  fight  where  ifs  at"  by  going 
straight  to  the  campuses. 

While  on-campus  radicals  predictably  try 
to  disrupt  the  speeches  or  at  least  make  noisy 
exits,  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  often  given  a  stand- 
ing ovation  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  and 
often  takes  part  In  late-evening  "bull  ses- 
sions." 

As  a  liberal,  he  carefully  links  his  Indict- 
ment of  violent  tactics  with  an  impatient 
plea  for  social  change.  He  charges  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  wasting  vltol  time  and 
energy  by  simply  congratulating  themselves 
on  how  virtuous  they  are  because  they  are 
against  violence  and  rioting. 

If  Congress  is  really  eager  to  stamp  out  the 
disruption,  he  suggests,  it  would  not  allow 
itself  to  become  preoccupied  vrith  cutting  off 
scholarship  aid  to  campus  rebels  but  would 
hasten  to  solve  some  of  the  nation's  most 
pressing  problems. 

"It's  now  more  fashionable  to  denounce 
than  approve,"  he  says,  "but  if  we  dont 
get  out  of  the  current  lockstep,  present  vio- 
lence is  going  to  get  worse." 

"ONLT    SHOW    IN    TOWN" 

The  Congressman  from  Nassau  County, 
who  has  taught  variously  at  Stanford.  North* 
Carolina  State  University,  and  the  City  Col- 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
we  were  all  distressed  last  week  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
porters of  our  times,  Edwin  A.  Lahey.  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Ed  Lahey  for  the  entire  20  years  of  my 
political  career.  Having  served  with  him 
on  charitable  enterprises,  I  know  of  the 
deep  sense  of  compassion  that  he  felt  for 
the  underprivileged. 

Ed  Lahey  was  a  crusader  for  all  of  us 
in  these  United  States  of  America.  He 
spoke  the  words  of  truth  anc'  faime-ss 
in  every  line  that  he  wrote. 

He  had  little  patience  for  the  deluder 
and  dissembler.  He  tore  the  masks  from 
the  fEices  of  the  hypocrites  and  revealed 
their  machinations. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  Ed  Lahey  was  not 
one  who  used  his  columns  to  destroy 
those  with  whom  he  was  in  disagreement. 
He  had  a  full  understanding  of  the 
frailties  of  man.  He  was  a  gentle  man. 

Though  he  achieved  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  for  the 
Knight  newspapers,  his  principal  inter- 
est remained  that  of  a  reporter.  His  arti- 
cles were  often  carried  nationally. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  his  field  who  so 
well  gained  and  held  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  worker.  Many  of  the  great  re- 
porters of  today  received  the  guidance  of 
this  great  reporter. 

Ed  Lahey  has  been  called  an  irreverent 
man  but  he  was  never  irreverent  for  the 
sake  of  irreverence.  He  simply  believed 
in  the  true  equality  of  man. 

No  one  knew  this  great  reporter  better 
than  his  employer,  John  S.  Knight.  The 
following  remarks  on  Ed  Lahey's  passing 
are  taken  from  a  column  by  Mr.  Knight: 
Ed  Laret 
During  my  time  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Dally  News,  the  only  man  of 


whom  I  stood  In  awe  was  Ed  Lahey,  the  best 
newspaper  reporter  in  my  profession. 

Admittedly,  my  feeling  about  Ed  was 
touched  with  more  than  a  tinge  of  envy.  Por 
what  other  writer  could  turn  out  a  story  on 
any  subject  and  make  It  sing  with  Lahey's 
(lair  for  facts  and  fluency?  As  an  associate 
once  remarked:  "Ed  was  born  with  a  silver 
phrase  in  his  typewriter." 

In  time,  my  reverence  of  an  respect  for  Ed 
Lahey  deepened  into  a  warm  and  under- 
standing friendship.  Though  Ed  held  strong 
convictions  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  his  re- 
porting was  a  model  of  accuracy.  He  sought  to 
report  the  world,  not  to  reform  it. 

As  chief  of  our  Washington  Bureau.  Ed 
Lahey  sought  no  favors  from  management. 
As  he  enjoyed  saying.  "I  demand  nothing  of 
my  publisher  except  that  he  be  solvent." 

Ed  Lahey  had  no  peers  in  the  reporting 
field.  He  could  spot  a  phony  or  a  saint  with 
equal  celerity.  Ed  walked  with  the  great  and 
loved    the    lowly. 

His  professional  code  was  such  that  dur- 
ing the  1960  Democratic  Convention  he  re- 
jected one  of  my  stories  because  he  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  true.  Not  many  men  would  do 
that   to   their   boss. 

Ed  Lahey  was  no  ordinary  man,  as  his  rec- 
ord in  Journalism  will  attest.  Nor  was  any 
Washington  correspondent  more  admired  by 
his  colleagues  for  the  quality  of  his  work. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  with  indomitable 
'-ourage.  and  in  later  years  serene  accept- 
unce  of  the  inevitable. 

We  shall  miss  Ed,  and  in  all  probability 
never  see  his  like  again. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  the  fol- 
lowing story  about  this  great  American: 
Edwin   A.   Lahey   Is  Dead   at   67;    Knight's 
Chief    Coreespondent  :    Former    Head    or 
Washington  Bureau  Was  Among  the  Pirst 

NiEMAN   PEIXOWS 

Washington,  July  17. — Edwin  A.  Lahey. 
chief  correspondent  and  former  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Knight  news- 
papers, died  today  of  complications  of  em- 
physema at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 
Mr.  Lahey  was  67  years  old. 

NEWSPAPERMAN    4  2    TEARS 

Small,  tough,  sentimental  and  Irreverent. 
Edwin  Aloyslvis  Lahey  earned  In  his  42  years 
as  a  newspaperman  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  nation's  outstanding  reporters.  His  af- 
fection for  his  job  was  unmistakable,  yet  it 
was  typical  of  his  hardbitten  attitude  toward 
his  profession  to  pronounce  It  "better  than 
working  in  a  steam  laundry." 

Although  he  was  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  Supreme  Coiu-t  Justices,  Senators,  labor 
leaders  and  other  luminaries  of  Washington, 
where  he  was  based  for  the  last  28  years,  he 
adopted  as  his  motto  five  words  attributed  to 
Thomas  a  Kempis:  "Pawn  not  upon  the 
great." 

"I  have  advised  my  associates,"  he  once 
wrote,  "to  reserve  one  paragraph  in  my  obit- 
uary to  point  out  that  in  my  long  career  as 
a  Washington  correspondent,  five  Presidents 
have  ignored  me  at  press  conferences." 

Mr.  Lahey  sensed  danger  in  too  great  a  de- 
sire for  acceptance  by  reporters  in  the  capi- 
tal. "After  some  27  years  In  Washington, 
where  the  Impwrtance  of  being  accepted  is 
so  overemphasized,"  he  said  in  his  address 
as  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Fellow  of  1967  at 
Colby  College  in  Watervllle.  Me.,  "I  am  con- 
\lnced  that  the  'Inner  ring'  mentality,  the 
inordinate  desire  for  acceptance,  can  pro- 
duce more  spiritual  corruption  than  any 
combination  of  things  put  together  by  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil." 

Having  established  a  reputation  as  a  su- 
perb crime  reporter  during  the  early  30*8,  Mr. 
Lahey  became  In  1938  a  member  of  the  first 
class  of  Nleman  Pellows  at  Harvard,  where 
he  studied  economics,  history  and  political 
science. 
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"COLLEGE    complex"    CURED 

The  Nleman  Fellowship,  he  said,  cured  "the 
worst  damn  Inferiority  complex  about  college 
you  ever  saw."  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Lahey 
had  been  a  school  dropout,  but  there  was 
always  some  doubt  about  the  exact  extent 
of  his  formal  education. 

At  Harvard  he  reportedly  filled  a  blank 
space  on  a  form  requesting  information  on 
prior  schooling  by  writing  "fourth  grade 
Chicago  public  schools."  But  on  another 
occasion,  he  left  the  impression  that  he  had 
dropped  out  at  the  age  of  13  or  14.  "None  of 
that  Abe  Lincoln  stuff,"  he  said,  "everybody 
did  It — not  to  build  character,  but  to  bring  In 
five  dollars." 

But  the  academic  atmosphere  of  Harvard 
failed  to  smother  the  Irreverence  of  a  man 
who  was  well-known  then  and  later  for 
his  terse  and  trenchant  summations  of  peo- 
ple and  events. 

One  day  when  a  notoriously  verbose  in- 
structor was  concluding  his  lecture,  Mr. 
Lahey  asked :  "Would  you  mind  summarizing 
that  last  point  in  10.000  words?" 

To  another  speaker  who  appeared  to  be 
dealing  with  him  as  a  nitwit,  Mr.  Lahey  said, 
"Ah,  Shakespeare!  I'm  nuts  about  him.  I  read 
everything  he  writes,  as  fast  as  it  comes  out." 

At  Harvard  he  became  a  friend  of  Felix 
Frankfurter,  the  professor  of  law  who  later 
became  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Mr.  Frank- 
furter once  gave  him  a  collection  of  essays 
Inscribed: 

"To  Ed  Lahey,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  of 
my  education." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lahey  that 
exposure  to  Harvard's  intellectual  commu- 
nity did  not  prompt  him  to  turn  his  back  on 
his  gangland  connections.  One  day  he  took 
a  hoodlum  to  the  Harvard  Club  for  a  chat, 
commenting  afterwards,  "I  figured  nobody 
there  would  recognize  a  couple  of  crumb 
bums  like  us." 

Mr.  Lahey  had  turned  to  labor  reporting 
in  1936,  and  the  following  year  added  to  his 
reputation  with  coverage  of  sit-down  strikes 
in  the  automobile  and  steel  industries.  In 
1941,  The  Chicago  Dally  News  sent  him  to 
Washington,  where  his  reputation  continued 
to  grow. 

"Anyone  who  goes  out  on  a  labor  story  and 
doesn't  fall  flat  on  his  face,"  he  declared,  "be- 
comes, quote  a  labor  expert,  unquote. 

In  the  capital,  he  continued  to  maintain  a 
stubborn  resistance  against  taking  himself 
seriously. 

I  don't  know  anything  duller  than  an  ex- 
pert," he  remarked.  "I  have  constantly 
striven  for  superficiality.  The  best  stories 
are  written  by  guys  who  don't  know  anything 
about  the  subject.  A  kid  who  goes  in  cold  to 
oover  a  labor  convention  may  make  it  sing." 

During  World  War  n,  he  traveled  exten- 
sively, in  the  Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater  of 
operations  and  later  his  byline  appeared 
over  reports  from  Ehirope.  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  the  last  being  an  area  for  which  he 
developed  special  concern. 

Mr.  Lahey  was  named  chief  of  the  Daily 
News  Bureau  In  Washington  In  1956,  and 
remained  with  the  Knight  newspapers  after 
the  Chicago  paper  was  sold  in  1959  to  Mar- 
shall Field.  Two  years  ago.  he  retired  as 
bureau  chief  but  remained  a  chief  corre- 
spondent. 

RECONCILIATION   REALIZED 

Among  his  best  remembered  articles  were 
a  beat  on  the  resignation  of  Martin  Dtirkln. 
a  former  labor  leader,  who  was  President 
Elsenhower's  first  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 
an  Interview  with  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
that  led  to  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Taft 
and  Oeneral  Elsenhower  after  QeneraJ  Elsen- 
hower had  defeated  Mr.  Taft  for  the  Repub- 
lican Preeddentlal  nomination  In  1962. 

To  the  late  Meyer  Berger  of  Tht  New  York 
Hmee,  who  was  often  described  as  the  best 
reporter  in  the  country.  Mr.  Lahey  was  "the 
beat  reporter  in  America." 
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He  viras  bom  In  Chicago,  on  Jan.  11.  1902. 
the  son  of  the  former  Alice  Bums  and  James 
P.  Lahey,  a  machinist.  After  leaving  school, 
he  worked  as  an  office  boy,  shipping  clerk, 
railroad  yard  clerk  and  dishwasher  on  an 
excursion  steamer  before  beginning  his  career 
in  JoumallBm  with  The  Qlen  EUyn,  111., 
Beacon  in  1927. 

Leaving  the  weekly,  which  is  now  defunct, 
he  worked  for  The  East  St.  Louis  Journal 
and  The  Associated  Press  until  1929,  when  he 
Joined  "the  only  p>af)er  I  ever  wanted  to  work 
for,"  The  Chicago  Dally  News. 

LEAD    CONCERNING    STABBING 

One  of  his  famous  leads  concerned  the 
fatal  stabbing  in  prison  of  Richard  Loeb. 
whose  trial  with  Nathan  Leopold  for  the 
murder  of  a  small  boy  had  been  one  of  the 
century's  most  sensational.  When  Loeb  was 
killed  by  a  man  to  whom  he  had  made  a 
homosexual  overture,  Mr.  Lahey  drafted  a 
lead  that  read:  "Dickie  Loeb.  despite  his 
erudition,  today  ended  his  sentence  with  a 
proposition," 

Once  he  characterized  an  ex-Communist 
employed  by  a  garment  union  to  fight  Com- 
munism as  "half  cloak  and  suiter,  half 
cloak  and  dagger." 

Mr.  Lahey  was  a  heavy  drinker  early  in  his 
career,  but  gave  It  up  and  Joined  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  in  1940.  He  helped  others  to 
solve  their  drinking  problems 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  the  Harvard  Club  and  the  Gridiron 
Club,  and  his  friends  were  legion. 

"He  reminds  you,"  J.  A.  C.  Dunn  of  The 
Charlotte  Ob6€r\-er  once  wrote,  "of  an  elf 
who  grew  too  big  for  the  burrow  and  had 
to  go  live  with  people." 

Mr.  Lahey  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Grace  Seidcheck;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Allen  Kobllska  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Nlgro:  two 
brothers,  James  and  Joseph;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Meyers,  and  five  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton tomorrow  at  11  A.M.  at  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment Roman  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be 
at  Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery  In  Wheaton,  Md. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Grace  Lahey,  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  over  their  great  loss. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
Secretary  of  State  Flogers  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  have  appealed  to  the 
authorities  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  recent 
weeks  to  make  known  the  names  of  men 
who  are  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

This  disclosure  is  part  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, a  pact  to  which  we  subscribe  and 
with  which  we  make  every  effort  to  com- 
ply. North  Vietnam  has  endorsed  this 
convention  but  so  far  has  refused  to  ad- 
here to  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  Secretary 
Rogers,  Secretary  Laird,  and  other  high 
officials  in  our  Government  will  continue 
to  press  this  point.  Only  an  aroused 
world  opinion  is  likely  to  convince  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  compliance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  is  the  best  course. 


XUM 
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A    PERSONAL    TRIBUTE    TO    HON 
ROBERT   A.    EVERETT 


HON.  EDWARD  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  eulogies  to  my  fine  predecessor, 
Representative  Robert  A.  Everett,  have 
just  been  printed  and  have  paid  due  re- 
spect to  a  fine  public  servant. 

There  is  one  further  tribute  that  I  feel 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Everett's  friends  here  in  the  Congress. 
This  is  the  personal  tribute  written  by 
his  former  professor  and  close  personal 
friend.  Dr.  Forrest  C.  Pogue,  who  is  also 
the  author  of  the  historical  volumes 
about  the  life  of  Gen.  George  C  Mar- 
shall. 

Dr.  Pogue's  tribute  was  published  in 
the  Murray  St-ate  University  Alumnus 
magazine  of  March  1969,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

A  Pbrsdnal  Tribute  to  Fats  :  His  Desire:  To 
~  Help   and   Passion   To   Sesvb 
(By  Porreet  C.  Pogue) 
Regularly  over  the  past  eleven  years    my 
telephone  would  ring,  and  I  would  find  one 
of  my  oldest  friends— Representative  Robert 
A.  "Pats"  Everett  of  Tennessee,  whom  I  Hrst 
met  In  1933  when  he  was  a  sophomore  In  my 
class  at  Murray — was  on  the  wire. 

Almost  Invariably,  his  opening  words  were, 
"Hello.  Pogue,  what  you  knowing?"  It  was  a 
ritual  he  foUowed  with  many  friends— in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Washington— as  he 
canvassed  his  sources,  hungry  for  reports  on 
friends  or  the  most  recent  events  of  the  day. 
He  also  looked  at  a  score  of  papers  dally 
tearing  our  clippings  to  send  on  to  friends.' 
His  calls  were  short — he  knew  how  to 
husband  his  time.  He  said  what  he  had  to 
say.  got  what  I  had  to  report,  passed  on  a 
funny  story  or  remark,  and  then  went  on  to 
another  call  or  to  his  dally  grist  of  corre- 
spondence—sometimes running  to  100  letters 
a  day,  expressing  his  thanks,  congratulations, 
condolences,  or  best  wishes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

seemed  almost  too  small  to  house  his  tre- 
mendous interest  In  others,  his  desire  to  help 
them,  hU  passion  to  serve.  He  enjoyed  sit- 
ting with  friends  over  a  meal,  conscious  that 
their  happy  talk  and  easy  laughter  were 
basic  parts  of  his  existence. 

His  insistence,  so  often,  on  picking  up  the 
check  was  a  sign  In  part  that  he  felt  he  had 
gained  most  from  their  comman  meeting  It 
was  not  true,  as  his  many  friends  who  gained 
much  from  knowing  him  can  attest  for  per- 
haps his  greatest  legacy  was  the  wealth  of 
friendship  he  amassed  and  then  passed  on 
to  others. 

New  acquaintances  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  knowledge  he  was  making  them  part  of 
a  great  relationship  that  embraced  all  those 
he  had  known.  He  wanted  his  new  friends  to 
know  and  value  his  other  friends.  No  matter 
how  many  newcomers  he  mel^-and  he  con- 
stantly reached  out  for  new  hands  to  clasp- 
he  held  on  Ughtly  to  those  he  knew  And  he 
cultivated  their  friendship  as  if  the  whole 
country  were  his  electoral  domain. 

He  served,  first  of  all,  the  people  of  his 
district— for  that  was  his  duty;  and  then 
the  people  of  his  state,  for  that  was  his  cher- 
ished inheritance:  and  last,  all  those  he  had 
met  and  their  friends,  for  that  was  his  ereat 
pleasure. 

NEVER   NARROW  IN   INTERESTS 

Although  he  was  deepful  grateful  to  those 
who  elected  him  and  faithful  in  performing 
his  congressional  duties,  he  was  never  nar- 
row in  his  interests.  Having  served  In  various 
positions  which  brought  him  into  contact 
with  people  throughout  Tennessee  he  knew 
no  strangers  from  his  state.  To  all  these  he 
added  the  people  of  West  Kentucky  particu- 
larly those  who  had  gone  to  Murray  and 
anyone  else  who  passed  his  way. 

Near  the  end  of  1964,  friends  in  West  Ten- 
nessee decided  to  hold  an  appreciation  day 
for  him  at  Tlptonville.  Some  2.000  contrib- 
uted to  a  fund  to  buy  him  a  station  wagon 
and  they  came,  overflowing  two  halls  to  do 
him  honor. 

He  had  asked  me  to  give  the  address  and  I 
attempted  to  catch  some  of  the  essence  of  my 
friend's  nature— a  hard  Job  to  do  when 
nearly  everyone  In  the  audience  knew  Pats  of 
old. 
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HE    LIVED    POR    HIS    FRIENDS 

His  network  of  callers  represented  a  source 
of  strength,  nourishing  him  by  contacts  with 
new  acquaintances  and  old  friends.  The  tele- 
phone and  mall  helped  him  to  re-charge  his 
energies  as  much  as  they  furnished  informa- 
tion for  his  work. 

Pats  lived  for  his  friends  and  his  constitu- 
ents. Prom  his  early  days  In  high  school  and 
college  he  had  made  friends,  blunting  their 
efforts  to  tease  him  about  his  size  by  win- 
ning their  affection,  turning  the  name  "Fats" 
from  a  possible  epithet  of  ridicule  into  a 
badge  of  honor. 

"Call  me  Pats"  was  the  slogan  he  put  at 
the  top  of  his  letterhead  when  he  went  to 
his  first  responsible  post,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  use  it  after  he  entered  Congress. 

Restless  people  are  supposed  to  be  nervous 
arid  thin— Pats  was  a  living  denial  of  that 
theory.  He  sat  quietly  with  difficulty  Qui- 
escence robbed  him  of  time  to  be  performing 
a  service  for  those  he  represented  or  pre- 
vented him  from  renewing  his  drive  from 
the  springs  of  friendship. 

LIKE    A    FLOWING    TIDE 

He  walked  through  a  public  meeting  Uke 
a  procession  and  through  a  Homecoming 
gathering  like  a  flowing  tide-grasping 
hands  booming  out  greetings,  gathering  to 
nimself  the  assurance  that  he  was  prized 
for  his  openness  of  heart. 

He  was  a  prodigal  of  his  friendship  as  he 
was  Of  his  personal  fortune.  His  great  body 


HOW  TO  WIN  FRIENDS 

So  I  spoke  simply  of  the  things  they  al- 
ready  knew— of  his  sense  of  humor  as  shown 
in  quips  already  finding  their  way  into  the 
columns  of  the  nation's  press,  of  his  hearty 
commonsense,  of  his  Joy  of  living,  his  hard 
work,  his  direct  approach,  his  loyalty  to  his 
friends,  his  great  interest  In  encouraging  the 
young,  his  work  for  veterans,  his  support  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
waterways  that  concerned  his  state  his  love 
of  people,  and  his  expert  knowledge  of  how 
to  win  friends  and  Influence  people — a  proc- 
ess which  he  had  perfected  before  Dale 
Carnegie  decided  to  write  a  book. 

He  never  forgot  to  come  back  to  his  friends 
(he  probably  visited  his  district  more  regu- 
larly in  the  last  year  of  his  life  than  at  any 
time  during  his  membership  in  Congress) 
and  he  nearly  always  managed  to  stop  for  a 
moment  In  Murray.  And  they  never  forgot 
him.  ^ 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  he  mirrored 
faithfully  the  beliefs  and  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents. No  representative  ever  spent  his 
days  and  nights  performing  more  personal 
services  for  those  who  elected  him. 

He  was  the  kind  of  friend  who  anticipated 
when  you  might  want  a  favor  or  looked  for 
some  means  by  which  he  might  recognize 
suitably  some  tribute  to  a  friend  he  wanted 
other  friends  to  know  about.  A  column  by 
BUI  Powell  of  the  Sun-Democrat  on  Dr 
Lowry,  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Hortin,  or  "Daddy" 
Trail  was  almost  certain  to  appear  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  Every  favorable  notice 
of  an  old  acquaintance  which  he  read  or 
heard  about  drew  a  personal  word  of  con- 


gratulation, for  he  delighted  in  the  success 
of  others. 

FArrHFUL    IN    HIS    DUTIES 

He  was  not  an  initiator  of  legislation,  but 
he  was  keenly  aware  of  the  interest  of  his 
constituents  in  pending  legislation  and  he 
made  tremendous  efforts  to  be  on  hand  for 
every  key  roll  call  and  to  be  present  for  all 
sessions  of  the  committees  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

To  me  the  tip-off  that  the  end  of  his  life 
was  near  came  from  the  fact  that  despite 
almost  superhuman  exertion,  at  a  time  when 
his  energies  were  fast  ebbing,  he  could  not 
remain  for  all  the  roll  calls  in  the  first  weeks 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

As  a  fellow-graduate  of  Murray,  one  of  hl3 
former  professors,  and  a  close  friend  for  a 
third  of  a  century,  I  shall  remember  him  as 
the  graduate  of  Murray  who  best  qualified 
for  the  title  of  "No.  1  Alumnus"  and  all-time 
booster. 

There  were  some  whose  duties  as  members 
of  the  Murray  staff  Included  almost  constant 
attention  to  the  college's  development.  But 
no  graduate  took  as  much  time  from  his 
other  duties  to  spend  time  and  thought  and 
money  in  pressing  Murray's  cause.  Every 
Murray  graduate  could  assume  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  extra  congressman  in  Pats. 

HE    EXTENDED    FRIENDSHIP    TO    ALL 

Naturally,  he  was  most  closely  attached 
to  the  schoolmates  he  had  known  in  college 
But  he  extended  that  friendship  to  all  those 
he  met  at  Homecomings,  tournaments,  and 
season  games. 

When  a  classmate  came  to  Washington, 
Pats  tried  to  think  of  other  Murray  people 
who  would  like  to  see  or  talk  with  him,  and 
he  often  arranged  a  luncheon  meeting  at 
the  House  Restaurant  or,  if  time  did  not 
permit,  set  up  a  three-way  conversation  from 
his  office. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  serious  illness  In 
October,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  Murray 
for  Homecoming,  and  he  talked  of  the  many 
friends  he  expected  to  see. 

When  that  day  came,  he  was  in  the  Vet- 
erans Hospital  at  Nashville,  but  his  old 
friends  remembered  him  and  hundreds 
signed  a  telegram  to  him  which  he  treasured. 
My  last  memory  of  him,  when  my  wife— 
who  was  one  of  his  classmates — and  I  went 
to  the  hospital  to  visit  him  on  Nov.  12,  is  of 
his  pleasure  in  telling  of  this  tribute.  As  we 
went  out  the  door,  he  returned  to  the  pleas- 
ant task  we  had  Interrupted — reading  get- 
well  cards  which  a  friend  was  opening  and 
hsmdlng  to  him. 

In  recent  months,  he  had  worried  over  the 
loss  of  tolerance  for  the  views  of  others  that 
was  being  shown  on  many  college  campuses 
and  he  was  pleased  that  Murray  had  escaped 
the  great  turbulence  experienced  elsewhere, 
not  that  he  opposed  disagreement  nor  de- 
cried change. 

BACKER    OF    STUDENT   ORGANIZATION 

As  a  student,  he  had  been  a  staunch  backer 
of  the  movement  which  gave  Murray  its  first 
Student  Organization,  and  he  had  worked 
diligently  to  see  that  it  was  made  effective. 

He  was  delighted  at  every  Murray  athletic 
victory  and  its  successes  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. He  favored  instinctively  any  measure 
that  would  aid  the  college.  And  yet  his 
championing  of  Murray  did  not  lessen  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  progress  of  other  schools 
In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  His  friends  at  the 
other  institutions  knew  their  programs  had 
a  friend  in  Pats.  He  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  education. 

Like  many  of  us,  Pats  was  a  child  of  the 
depression.  He  knew  the  problem  of  finding 
money  for  tuition  and  expenses.  He  set  high 
value  on  the  part  that  Murray,  and  manv 
schools  like  it,  with  low  costs  and  special 
understanding  for  the  student  with  little 
money,  had  played  in  the  bleak  years  of  the 
1930s. 


MUKRAT   ONLY   SOLUTION 

Por  many  students  in  that  area,  Murray 
had  offered  the  only  possible  solution.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  opportunity  for  a  college 
education  had  meant  the  way  up  for  him 
and  his  contemporaries.  He  liked  to  tell  of 
newspaper  editors,  successful  doctors  and 
lawyers,  devoted  teachers,  and  fluorishlng 
businessmen,  all  of  whom  had  started  with 
nothing  but  next  week's  meal  ticket  and  had 
made  their  way  with  Murray's  help  and  the 
encouragement.  He  wanted  that  help  to  con- 
tinue. 

One  of  his  first  acts  as  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  an  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  not  long  after  he  graduated,  was 
to  propose  the  first  alumni  scholarship  offered 
at  the  college.  It  meant  an  act  by  which 
graduates  could  help  to  pass  on  to  others  an 
opportunity  which  they  had  enjoyed  at 
college. 

Later,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ralney  T.  Wells, 
founder  of  Murray.  Pats  Joined  loyally  In  the 
move  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  former 
president  to  establish  a  memorial  in  his 
honor.  I  recall  the  day  he  met  with  Marvin 
Wrather  and  me  to  plan  a  special  appeal  for 
funds.  Although  Dr.  Wells  had  left  Murray 
not  long  atfer  Fats  went  there,  his  true  home 
was  Murray,  and  he  was  back  often  enough 
for  Pats  to  know  how  much  he  had  meant 
to  the  college. 

As  we  went  through  a  list  of  former  stu- 
dents, Pats  selected  the  names  of  those  he 
knew  best.  During  most  of  that  day,  he 
would  pick  up  a  card,  recall  an  Incident  or 
two  about  the  individual,  and  then  In  the 
warm  glow  of  reminiscence  would  dictate  the 
special  letter  which  made  clear  to  the  recip- 
ient exactly  what  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us,  owed  Murray.  It  was  a  tremendous  per- 
formance. 

WRATHER    PRAISED    FATS 

All  of  this  was  in  Marvin  Wrather's  mind 
in  1967  after  a  meeting  of  the  altminl  In 
the  Washington  area.  Pats  was  as  friendly 
as  ever,  but  he  seemed  to  lack  some  of  the 
drive  and  ebullience  he  normally  showed. 
Marvin  was  worried  about  Pats'  health,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "Before  it  might  become  too 
late,  I  want  him  to  know  from  me  what  he 
has  meant  to  Murray." 

In  a  splendid  letter,  Marvin  wrote  to  Fats 
of  what  he  had  given  Murray  even  In  his  stu- 
dent days,  of  his  great  work  as  alumni  presi- 
dent, of  his  key  role  in  raising  funds  for  the 
Wells  Memorial,  and  of  the  constant  encour- 
agement he  had  given  to  Murray  and  Its 
graduates. 

"I  know  of  no  one,"  wrote  Wrather,  "who 
has  constantly  rendered  txeater  service  than 
you  to  our  university.  .  .  .  You  have  gener- 
ously given  of  your  time  and  ability  to  help." 

Pats  appreciated  praise.  Like  all  of  us,  he 
wanted  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellows.  But 
in  his  reply  to  Marvin,  he  minimized  his 
contribution.  He  stressed  Instead  the  extent 
to  which  he  valued  the  opportunity  to  serve. 
His  key  paragraph  said  it  all: 

"I  know  that  Murray  State  College  did  a  lot 
for  me,  and  I  feel  that  what  little  effort  I  put 
forth  is  to  try  to  show  In  a  small  way  my 
appreciation  for  the  great  opportunity  It  af- 
forded me  so  that  I  might  get  a  college  edu- 
cation." 

FATS    EVERETT    SCHOLARSHIP 

What  he  had  to  say  should  have  a  special 
meaning  for  each  alumnus. 

I  feel  the  greatest  tribute  those  of  us  who 
knew  Pats  and  valued  his  friendship  could 
pay  would  be  to  contribute  generously  to  a 
scholarship  fund  providing  a  large  enough 
endowment  to  permit  a  Pats  Everett  Scholar- 
ship to  be  offered  annually. 

If  this  Is  to  truly  honor  him,  it  should  be  a 
gift  In  addition  to  the  scholarship  contribu- 
tion made  by  many  alumni  each  year.  Other- 
wise the   contribution   to   the  Pats  Everett 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Scholarship    would    be    at    the    expense    of 
others  awarded  annually. 

This  one,  being  continuous,  would  keep 
alive  the  fine  spirit,  the  warm  friendship  and 
the  loyal  support  to  Murray  that  was  exem- 
plified by  Pats  Everett. 


NOT  THE   RIGHT  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  completed  his  first  6  months 
In  oflSce  and  has  been  given  a  resound- 
ing expression  of  approval  by  most 
Americans. 

To  be  sure,  some  people  who  are  to 
the  left  in  the  political  spectrum  are  not 
ecstatic  about  the  tenor  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  objects  of  their  ire  include: 
the  nomination  of  Warren  E.  Burger  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
conviction  of  the  administration  that 
Safeguard  is  essential  to  the  national 
security,  the  action  to  couple  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  to  control  ruinous  infla- 
tion, the  extension  of  tax  refoim  pro- 
posals to  include  political  activities  of 
tax-exempt  foundations,  the  allowance 
of  greater  flexibility  in  guidelines  to 
bring  about  a  meaningful  and  realistic 
program  of  desegregation,  the  declared 
war  against  crime  and  the  proposals  to 
furnish  protection  against  obscenity  in 
the  malls. 

In  large  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
persons  were  not  among  those  who  sup- 
ported President  Nixon  in  November  and 
would  understandably  be  opposed  to  his 
present  policies.  The  people  who  voted 
for  President  Nixon  did  so  because  they 
were  fed  up  with  left-leaning  politicians 
whose  pseudosolutlons  to  national  prob- 
lems fared  so  dismally  in  recent  years. 
They  opted  for  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  responsible  conservatism  promised  to 
them  in  the  campaign  and,  true  to  those 
promises,  this  accurately  describes  the 
quality  of  leadership  which  President 
Nixon  has  so  ably  provided  in  his  first 
half  year  in  oflBce. 

Along  these  lines,  an  editorial  in  the 
Arizona  Republic  of  July  14,  1969,  might 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Not  the  Right  Man 

Our  reaction  to  the  entire  controversy  in- 
volving Dr.  John  H.  Knowles,  the  hospital 
director  who  was  rejected  as  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's chief  health  officer,  was  one  of  studied 
indifference. 

We  felt  Knowles  probably  would  have  been 
a  good  health  officer,  as  we  are  sure  Dr.  Roger 
Egeberg — who  finally  received  the  nomina- 
tion— will  be. 

And  although  we  dislike  seeing  partisan 
politics  brought  into  such  Important  ap- 
pointments, for  the  life  of  us  we  can't  un- 
derstand the  feigned  cries  of  outrage — par- 
ticularly from  critics  who  regarded  it  as 
sacred  duty  that  Democratic  administrations 
clear  pppolntments  not  only  with  Sidney 
Hillman,  the  CIO  bigwig  who  greatly  influ- 
enced FDR,  but  with  a  succession  of  labor 
union  officials  and  professional  liberal  or- 
ganizations. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Knowles"  emblt- 
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tered  remarks  the  other  day,  we  are  pleased 
that  he  was  denied  the  nc«nlnation.  Por  he 
obviously  has  neither  the  temperament  nor 
perception  needed  for  that  important  poet. 

Knowles  charged  that  President  Nixon  "la 
In  the  grip  of  the  archconservatlves."  and  he 
claimed  that  the  archconservatlve  bandwag- 
on is  running  the  White  House. 

Conservatives,  yes;  archconservatlves,  no. 
And  only  a  man  suffering  from  political  myo- 
pia could  make  such  a  charge — In  view  of  the 
fact  that  liberals  Daniel  Moynlhan.  James 
Parmer,  and  HEW's  liberal  Robert  Finch,  all 
occupy  prominent  positions  In  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  basically 
apolitical.  That  is.  Ideology  Is  relegated  to 
the  back  seat  in  the  formulation  of  most 
fwUtical,  economic,  and  social  programs.  But 
where  Ideology  does  play  a  i>art,  conservative 
Ideology  usually  prevails. 

This  Is  hardly  surprising,  however,  consid- 
ering that  Mr.  Nixon  was  elected  precisely 
because  he  promised  to  reverse  the  nation's 
leftward  drift — the  direction  in  which  it  had 
been  pushed  by  the  liberals.  Why  should  the 
administration  be  other  than  conservative, 
considering  the  mess  liberal  administrations 
have  made  of  public  affairs  during  the  last 
several  decades — a  mess  cogently  detailed  by 
liberal  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  during  the 
last  several  weeks? 

Knowles  himself  said  that  Medicaid  "Is 
the  lousiest  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
the  most  ill-conceived  program  that  ever 
came  down  the  chute."  Yet  that  program  was 
conceived  by  the  very  liberals  who  appear  to 
be  affronted  that  the  conservative  Mr.  Nixon 
is  fulfilling  his  campaign  promises  to  slow 
or  reverse  the  tide  of  ritualistic  liberalism. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  responsibly 
conservative.  It  values  the  individual,  so- 
ciety, and  economic  thrift.  That  is  why 
Richard  Nixon  was  elected.  And  that  is  why, 
according  to  the  most  recent  Gallup  Poll,  the 
President  Is  highly  popular  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States. 


W^RNHER  VON  BRAUN:   "SPACE— 
AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  WAR" 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  brave  astronauts.  Arm- 
strong, Collins,  and  Aldrin,  are  well  on 
their  way  returning  from  the  moon.  As 
they  continue  successfully  to  complete 
this  remarkable  flight,  it  seems  im- 
portant to  reflect  on  the  importance 
and  significance  of  our  national  space 
program. 

Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  in  August  1969 
Pace  magazine  offers  a  thoughtful  com- 
mentary. Dr.  von  Braun  points  to  the 
value  of  our  space  program  as  an  alter- 
native to  war. 

When  Congress  considers  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  funds,  this 
is  certainly  a  significant  aspect  in  the 
determination  of  congressional  support. 
I  commend  this  thoughtful  discussion  to 
your  reading : 

Wernher  von  Braun 

Suddenly  the  eyes  of  the  powerful  man 
across  the  table  lose  their  humor.  "How  sad," 
he  refiects,  "that  scientific  progress  has  been 
fastest  when  nations  were  fighting.  Now  the 
space  program  is  datng  what  war  used  to  do. 
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For  the  first  time  In  history  a  nonmllltary 
program  Is  making  enough  demands  on 
human  Ingenuity." 

The  authoritative,  guttural  voice  Is  that  of 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  master  of  both  war 
and  sp€u;e  Hia  V-2  weapons  of  World  War  II 
came  cloee  to  changing  history,  and  he  mas- 
terminded the  giant  Saturn  V  rocket  which 
thrusts  man  to  the  moon. 

"At  last  man  has  an  outlet  for  his  aggres- 
sive nature."  he  explains.  "Unleee  you  give  a 
small  boy  an  outlet  to  vent  his  energy  and 
his  sense  of  contest  he'll  come  home  with 
black  eyes  Then  you  can  either  chew  hUn 
out  or  make  a  sissy  of  him  or  channel  his 
energy  into  sport  or  skills.  That's  the  way  it 
Is  with  space." 

Wernher  von  Braun  was  eight  years  old 
when  he  first  dreamed  of  playing  with  star- 
dust.  He  waa  practicing  the  violin  In  the 
nursery  of  Wlrsltz  Caatle  In  Pruaola  when  his 
mother,  the  Baroness  Emmy  von  Qulstorp, 
an  amateur  astronomer,  returned  from  the 
market  with  a  small  telescope.  The  boy  ran 
outside  Into  the  frosy  night  and  looked  at 
the  moon.  "How  near  It  Is!"  he  shouted.  "One 
day  I'm  going  up  there." 

Two  decades  and  a  world  war  later  Dr. 
von  Braun  arrived  In  America  as  the  world's 
first  expert  on  rocketry.  Today  his  castle  Is 
a  steel-and-glass  one  rising  above  the  ootton 
crops  aild  dairy  herds  on  verdant  hills  ne«ir 
HuntsvUle,  Ala.  Here  he  conceived  and  de- 
veloped Saturn  V. 

Since  his  first  telescopic  look  at  the  moon, 
von  Braun  has  kept  telling  himself,  "How 
near  it  is — how  near!"  Now  he  reflects, 
"When  "  <  wheel  out  one  of  the  rockets  to  the 
launch  pad  I  find  myself  thinking  of  all 
those  thousands  of  j>art8 — and  all  built  by 
th  lowest  bidder — and  I  pray  that  everyone 
has  done  his  homework." 

At  56,  Von  Braun  U  athletically  fit.  It  has 
been  said  that  when  he  sucks  In  a  breath  he 
creates  a  vacuum  around  him — one  of  many 
legends  about  a  man  who  Is  a  pilot,  skier, 
skin  diver,  mountaineer,  pianist,  phlloeopheri 
writer  and  theologian. 

"The  most  fateful  question  of  our  time? 
I  would  say  that  it  is  simply  how  people 
are  going  to  use  their  knowledge." 

The  blue  eyes  moved  to  the  celling,  "Let's 
understand  that  science  itself  has  no  ethical 
standards.  Take  drugs.  They  are  neither  good 
nor  bad.  It's  the  same  with  nuclear  power — 
It  can  blast  cities  into  cosmic  dust  or  create 
a  new  Renaissance.  Spctce  technology  can 
bring  the  best  out  of  men  or  hold  terror  over 
their  Uvea  and  homes." 

Von  Braun  compares  the  exploration  of 
space  and  NASA's  role  with  the  Renaissance 
"which  was  also  a  time  when  the  mental  and 
spiritual  blocks  of  mankind  were  blasted 
away.  As  old  concepts  came  under  scrutiny 
and  as  the  spiderwebs  were  pulled  away,  the 
church  had  its  problems.  But  in  the  end  the 
chxirch  and  the  spirit  of  man  benefited.  The 
same  thing  is  happening  now. 

"What  I'm  saying  is  that  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  the  cutting  edge  for  science  and 
technology.  Man  needs  a  cutting  edge  as  he 
hunts  for  truth." 

He  Is  convinced  that  space  will  bring  na- 
tions closer  together.  "Space  p>eople  have  a 
tremendous  respect  for  each  other,"  he  says. 
"The  world  knows  we're  not  going  to  the 
moon  to  put  up  a  sign,  'Uncle  Sam  was  here.' 
Nor  is  it  just  to  bring  back  samples  of  moon 
sand.  Our  purpose  la  to  extend  human 
knowledge." 

After  the  moon  Von  Braun  and  his  tech- 
nicians will  be  looking  at  Mars  "and  prob- 
ably going  there  In  15  years.  We  must 
evaluate  the  options  available  to  us  In  the 
continued  exploration  of  the  universe.  We 
need  a  timetable." 

This  ia  the  year  of  the  moon — the  year 
dreamed  about  by  a  small  boy,  who  Uved  In 
a  faraway  castle,  who  looked  through  a 
telescope  and  said,  "One  day  I'm  going  up 
there." 
His  Parthian  shot:  "I  stlU  plan  to." 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  EDUCA- 
TION BUDGET  GUILLOTINES  OUR 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


July  22,  1969 


July  22,  1969 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
no  doubt  aware,  I  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  are  appalled  at  the  short- 
sighted attitude  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  its  appropriations  re- 
quests for  fimdlng  of  our  education 
programs. 

The  cuts  which  the  administration  is 
proposing  for  our  education  programs 
will  be  disastrous  not  only  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  but  also  for 
our  colleges  and  universities.  If  all  edu- 
cation programs  were  fully  funded  at  the 
levels  which  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized,  this  Nation   would   still   only   be 
spending  2.5  percent  of  its  total  Federal 
budget  and  a  half  percent  of  the  total 
gross  national  product.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  an  expenditure  is  too  great  an 
investment  to  make  in  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  of  our  children.  Therefore 
I  urge  aU  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  carefully  study  the  adminis- 
tration's education  budget  requests  and 
keep  in  mind  the  thoughts  expressed  in 
an  excellent  article  which  appeared  in 
the     Washington     Star     last     Sunday 
"School  Projects  Are  Guillotined."  The 
author  of  the  article  was  Sylvia  Porter 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  that 
article  in  the  Record  and  encourage  my 
colleagues    to    heed    the    warning    it 
contains: 


could  not  believe  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration would  adopt  such  policies  of  retreat 
on  education  in  a  period  of  explosive  social 
unrest. 

They  are  fighting  back.  A  National  Citizens 
Committee  to  Save  Education  &  Library 
Funds  (SEU)  under  the  chairmanship  or 
Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president  emeritus  of  the 
Rockefeller  University,  is  pubhclzing  the 
crisis. 

On  July  9,  150  trustees  of  libraries  from 
33  states  marched  on  Washington  to  obtain 
pledges  of  votes  for  registration  of  the  funds 
from  100  lawmakers. 

A  fight  on  the  House  floor  seems  a  cer- 
tainty. 

No  one  denies  the  need  for  curbing  federal 
spending  now;  this  Is  Imperative  to  dampen 
Inflationary  psychology  and  control  the 
price-wage  spiral.  But  what  is  swelling  the 
federal  budget  are  such  items  as  military 
spending  in  general,  the  Vietnam  war  In 
particular,  skyrocketing  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  As  one  comparison,  Texas  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Yarborough  cites  the  fact  that 
we  are  spending  $21,666  per  American  for 
ammunition  to  fight  the  Vietnam  war— 
against  25<  per  American  for  libraries  and 
teaching  materials.  As  another,  while  our 
national  education  budget  la  threatened  with 
mutilation  to  the  $3  billion  a  year  range, 
interest  going  to  owners  of  the  U.S.  debt  l? 
soaring  above  an  annual  $17  bUllon. 

These  cutbacks  would  wipe  out  libraries  in 
areas  where  the  need  Is  greatest;  for  instance 
many  bookmobiles  would  disappear  In  re- 
gions of  New  Mexico  where  the  Indian 
pueblos  and  Spanish-American  migrants  live 
Thousands  of  children  would  suffer;  the  kev 
cause  of  failure  in  school  Is  InabUity  to  read 
In  the  words  of  New  Tork  GOP  Senator 
Javlta:  "Oulllotlnlng  the  education  budget  i^ 
not  responsible  fiscal  belt  tightening."  Or 
even  more  to  the  point,  as  Yarborough  asks 
In  obvious  disgust  : 

"What  kind  of  priorities  do  we  have  in  thl.? 
country?" 


School   Pbojects   Am  GunxariNBD 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

A  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  Is 
about  to  complete  a  bill  to  provide  cash  for 
the  national  education  budget  during  the  12 
months  ending  July  1970.  In  the  form  pre- 
pared by  the  Nixon  administration,  this  bUl 
would  downgrade  education  to  a  very  low 
place  on  the  list  of  national  prlorlttes.  It 
wouJd.  In  fact,  erase  several  education  ad- 
vances achieved  under  the  three  previous  ad- 
ministrations of  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  Speclfloally,  in  its  NUon  adminis- 
tration form,  this  bill  would: 

Reduce  the  total  Office  of  Education  budget 
from  $4.1  bUllon  in  fiscal  1968  to  $3.2  billion 
in  fiscal  1970,  a  reduction  of  25  percent  at  a 
time  when  more  and  better  education  is  a 
must; 

Reduce  to  zero  fimds  for  school  library 
materials  under  the  Elementary  &  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

Reduce  to  zero  matching  funds  for  mate- 
rials and  equipment  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  imder  the  National  Defense 
Bduoation  Act  of  1958; 

Reduce  to  zero  fimds  for  gtildance  and 
coiinaellng  services,  also  under  the  NDEA, 
passed  during  Elsenhower's  administration; 
Cut  in  half  funds  for  ooUege  library  mate- 
rials, under  the  Higher  Bduoation  Act  of  19«6; 
Cut  In  half  matching  funds  for  public  li- 
brary programs  and  materials  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  &  Construction  Act  of  1966, 
another  Elsenhower  education  law. 

In  summary,  eliminate  entirely  three  edu- 
cation-library programs  and  emasculate  an- 
other two  and  shrink  to  leas  than  1  '^  percent 
of  the  federal  budget  the  total  for  education- 
libraries. 

The  fact  that  thu  Is  a  very  real  threat 
and  may  weU  happen  Is  just  starting  to  pene- 
trate education  circles;  until  now.  educators 


A  DIALOG  ON  FUTURE  OF  US 
SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
await  the  safe  and  triumphant  return  or 
the  men  of  Apollo  11  a  national  dlalo? 
has  started  on  the  future  priorities  of  the 
space  program.  This  is  a  healthy  and 
timely  dialog.  I  recently  received  an  en- 
lightening and  constructive  letter  from 
a  16-year-old  constituent,  Lyndon 
Gamelson  n  of  Wichita,  Kans.  Speaking 
as  an  intelligent  representative  of  our 
younger  generation,  he  makes  a  strone 
case  for  continued  progress  in  the  space 
program. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  want  to  bring  Lyn  Gam- 
elson's  views  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House.  Excerpts  from  his 
letter  to  me  follow: 

Deab  Sib:  As  you  are  now  reading  this  let- 
ter, three  Americans  are  on  the  greatest 
voyage  of  our  time.  This  voyage  represents 
billions  of  dollars  and  many  millions  of  hours 
of  hard,  strenuous  labour.  It  has  also  cost 
lives.  But  It  Is  weU  worth  it.  If  life  U  to  con- 
tinue for  mankind,  we  must  reach  out  for 
what  beckons  us.  The  space  exploration  pro- 
gram of  this  country,  or  even  this  world, 
cannot  stop.  What  would  become  of  us  if 
humans  were  not  InquUltlve?  The  wonders 
and  fascination  of  everyday  life  would  mean 
nothing.    But   since    mankind   la    naturally 


curious,  I  hope  that  he  has  the  courage  and 
strength  to  continue  our  space  program.  If 
we,  as  humans,  cannot  find  answers  to  oui 
problems,  then  we  must  reach  out  and  grasp 
those  answers.  I  believe  that  space  explora- 
tion is  the  answer.  Cures  for  diseases;  new, 
stronger  elements;  life  ...  on  other  planets 
is  out  there.  We  know  not  what,  but  If  we 
stop  now,  all  will  be  lost.  We  can  do  it.  We 
can.  We  can  go  where  no  man  has  gone  be- 
fore. If  we  do  not  have  the  wisdom  to  stop 
fighting,  then  maybe  a  superior  Intelligence 
does.  Who  knows? 

I  ask  you  now,  since  our  goal  is  almost 
reached,  to  speak  out,  and  convince  your 
fellow  men,  that  space  exploration  is  neces- 
sary. It  offers  the  wonder  and  splendor  that 
we  do  not  know.  Only  God  knows  what  won- 
der, challenge,  fascination  lies  beyond  the 
stars.  But  if  we  discontinue  our  priceless 
space  exploration  program,  we  would  be  tak- 
ing a  step  backward.  I  hope  you  can  see  my 
point.  I  know  that  it  will  cost  billions  more, 
but  look  at  the  profit.  Look  at  the  profit! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lyn  Gamelson  II. 


JOIN  THE  CONSPIRACY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

op   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
by  little  the  extreme  and  anarchistic  na- 
ture of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  is  being  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion. Through  press  stories,  congressional 
committee  hearings  and  the  recent  an- 
nual appropriations  statement  by  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  messEige 
is  getting  around  that  SDS  goals  are 
synonymous  with  revolution  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  way  of  life.  As  pointed 
out  previously,  the  1968  national  con- 
vention of  SDS  included  a  workshop  on 
sabotage  and  explosives  to  disrupt  se- 
lective service  and  police  facilities  dur- 
ing riots,  the  use  of  letters  dipped  in 
combustible  materials,  the  use  of  "bird 
bombs"  in  toilets  to  destroy  plumbing, 
employing  "thermite  bombs"  in  man- 
holes to  destroy  communications,  to 
name  a  few  of  the  devices  considered. 

In  a  workshop  on  self-defense  and  in- 
temtil  security  a  proposed  pamphlet  in- 
cluded suggestions  on  starting  rifle  and 
karate  clubs,  infiltrating  right-wing  or- 
ganizations, starting  rogues  galleries  of 
police  oflBcers  and  spotting  plainsclothes- 
men  by  observing  them  as  they  testify  in 
court. 

The  SDS  national  convention  for  this 
year  was  held  in  Jime  in  Chicago,  with 
the  nonimdergroimd  press  being  barred 
from  the  proceedings.  Much  more  re- 
spectable than  the  press  In  the  eyes  of 
SDS  leaders  were  representatives  from 
various  groups  hewing  to  one  form  of 
communism  or  other.  Several  members 
of  the  Illinois  Communist  Party  were 
observed  by  local  and  Federal  investi- 
gators attending  the  convention  sessions, 
In  addition  to  members  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and,  of  course,  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  some  of  whose 
members  are  also  members  of  SDS. 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  type  of 
thinking  which  pervaded  the  convention 
by  examining  a  sampling  of  the  resolu- 
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tions,  leaflets,  tracts,  and  news  releases 
which  circulated  during  the  sessions. 
Similarly,  resolutions  presented  at  the 
convention  convey  at  least  a  glimpse  of 
the  extremist  trend  so  characteristic  re- 
cently of  this  group.  The  July  21,  1969, 
issue  of  Barron's,  a  weekly  of  financial 
and  business  news,  ran  excerpts  from  a 
recent  article  by  Alice  Widener,  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  and  long- 
established  authority  on  the  so-called 
Left,  Old  and  New.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts appeared  in  the  July  11  issue  of 
Miss  Widener 's  biweekly  publication, 
U.S.A.,  which,  incidentallyv  lists  among 
its  subscribers  an  impressive  list  of 
readers  from  business.  Federal  agencies, 
the  field  of  journalism,  and  other  areas. 

Tlie  list  of  responsible  organizations 
subscribing  to  U.S.A.  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prising when  one  reviews  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  Miss  Widener  in  jxist 
years.  In  late  1965  one  could  have  read 
of  the  history  of  SDS  which  for  years 
was  the  student  arm  of  the  League  for 
Industrirl  Democracy  imder  the  title, 
"Student  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy"— SLID.  Other  reports  included  the 
three  conferences  of  the  socialist  scholars 
where  the  sophisticated  left  met  to  fret; 
the  National  Conference  on  New  Politics, 
that  calamity  in  Chicago  in  August  1967, 
in  which  the  black  militants  steamroll- 
ered the  white  militants  into  militant 
acquiescence;  another  SDS  operation, 
the  radical  education  project  conference, 
and  other  studies  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

A  collection  of  the  above-mentioned 
articles  and  others  are  now  available 
under  one  cover  entitled  "Student  Sub- 
version," which  IS  available  from  U.S.A. 
at  530  East  72d  Street,  New  York  City. 
Studies  of  this  type  are  extremely  valu- 
able at  this  time  when  one  considers  Di- 
rector Hoover's  recent  statement  that — 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  there  been 
such  a  strong  revolutionary  Marxist  move- 
ment of  young  people  so  eager  to  tear  down 
established  authority. 

The  Widener  articles  provide  a  veri- 
table scorecard  by  which  one  can  identify 
the  player  in  their  various  roles  of  revo- 
lution and  upheaval. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  the  article 
mentioned  above  as  it  appeared  in  Bar- 
ron's of  July  21  and  which  was  extracted 
from  the  July  11  issue  of  U.S.A.  by  Alice 
Widener: 

Join  the  Conspiracy — A  Summary  of  the 
Latest  SDS  BLtrEPRiNT  for  Revolt 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS), 
self-described  as  "communist,  with  a  small 
'c',"  held  a  national  convention  in  Chicago 
last  month  from  which  the  press  was  barred. 
Prom  the  outside,  a  New  York  newspaper- 
man observed  that  as  the  delegates  streamed 
Into  the  hall,  there  was  "an  overwhelming 
sense"  that  last  spring's  college  campus  con- 
frontations had  proven  SDS  to  be  an  organ- 
ization with  considerable  power.  One  SDS 
delegate,  on  the  way  Into  the  convention, 
reportedly  said:  "We  showed  them  we  mean 
business  and  can  put  action  behind  words." 
Another  boasted:  "In  the  past  six  months, 
we  have  proven  to  be  a  maturing  revolu- 
tionary organization.  And  we  will  be  10  times 
as  strong  next  year." 

Will  they  be?  Nobody  knows.  Most  of  the 
press  reported  that  the  delegates  split  ir- 
revocably Into  two  separate  groups.  "Two 
rival   factions   calling   themselves   the   SDS 
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have  so  far  emerged  from  the  national  con- 
vention in  Chicago,"  stated  National  Rertew 
Bulletin.  "One  group,  the  'Revolutionary 
Youth  Movement,'  retains  control  of  SDS 
offices,  files  and  funds.  The  other  is  domi- 
nated by  the  Maoist  Progressive  Laboi- 
Party." 

In  fact.  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
has  never  been  a  monolithic  organization. 
By  and  large,  such  a  political  set-up  is  very 
rare  in  human  affairs,  since  factionalism  is 
endemic  to  politics.  It  is  often  said  that  in 
political  unity  there  Is  strength;  what  is  not 
said  nearly  after  enough  is  that  In  minority 
political  activism,  even  on  the  part  of  one 
person  or  a  small  group,  can  lie  real  power. 
Soon  after  the  Bolsheviks  seized  the  reins  in 
Russia  during  the  First  World  War,  one  of 
them  said  to  another:  "And  to  think  that  a 
short  while  ago  we  were  only  a  handful  of 
propagandists  I' 

As  20th  Century  history  has  clearly  shown. 
It  Is  a  great  mistake  for  the  majority  to  dis- 
miss as  mere  words  the  propaganda  of  the 
minority.  In  the  U.S.  today,  for  example,  the 
Socialist  Scholars  are  a  minority  among  uni- 
versity faculty  members,  but  serve  as  the 
brilliant  Marxist  brain  trust  of  the  so-called 
New  Left,  in  which  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  wield  power  great  enough  to 
convulse  such  universities  as  Columbia,  Har- 
vard. Stanford  and  C-rnell. 

"We  can  put  action  behind  words,"  exults 
an  SDS  delegate.  So  they  can.  regardless  of 
the  faction  to  which  members  belong.  Unfor- 
tunately, though  the  press  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  the  mechanics  of  the  SDS  National 
Convention,  scant  notice  was  given  the  ideas 
circulated  there  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
leafiets,  tracts  and  news  releases.  Yet  SDS 
words  always  precede  SDS  actions.  That  Is 
why  study  of  the  following  excerpts  from 
documents  presented  at  the  SDS  National 
Convention,  June  1969,  is  Imperative  for 
Americans  who  hope  to  prevent  the  disrup- 
tion of  US.  communities  and  the  breakdown 
of  duly  constituted  government: 

"radical    decentralization    PROJECT.    RESOLU- 
TION NO.  1  :  TOWARD  a  POST-SCARCITY  SOCIETY 

"The  period  In  which  we  live  closely  re- 
sembles the  revolutionary  Enlightenment 
that  swept  over  Prance  in  the  18th  Century — 
a  period  that  completely  reworked  French 
consciousness  and  prepared  the  conditions 
for  the  Great  Revolution  of  1789.  In  both 
cases,  the  old  institutions  are  slowly  under- 
mined by  molecular  action  from  below.  This 
molecular  movements  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  general  lawlessness:  a  growing  personal, 
day-to-day  disobedience,  a  tendency  not  to 
'go  along"  with  the  existing  system,  a  seem- 
ingly 'petty'  but  nevertheless  critical  attempt 
to  circumvent  restriction  In  everv  facet  of 
daily  life.  The  society,  in  effect,  becomes  dis- 
orderly, undisciplined.  Dionysian — a  condi- 
tion that  reveals  itself  most  dramatically  in 
an  Increasing  rate  of  official  crimes.  A  vast 
critique  develops  of  the  system — the  actual 
Enlightenment  itself,  two  centuries  ago.  and 
the  sweeping  critique  that  exists  today — 
which  seeps  downward  and  accelerates  the 
molecular  movement  at  the  base  Be  It  an 
angry  gesture,  a  'riot'  or  a  conscious  change 
in  life  style,  an  ever-Increasing  number  of 
people — who  have  no  more  of  a  commitment 
to  an  organized  revolutionary  movement 
than  they  have  to  the  society  itself — begin 
to  spontaneously  engage  in  their  own  defiant 
propaganda  of  the  deed.  .  .  .  The  revolution 
that  ushers  us  into  a  post-scarcity  society 
mxist  be  a  complete  revolution  or  It  will  be  no 
revolution  at  all.  .  .  ," 

Proposal  by  Bruce  Allen,  Harvard-RadcUffe 
SDS;  Carol  Schik,  University  of  Illinois  Circle 
SDS;  Henry  Illlan,  University  of  Illinois  Cir- 
cle SDS: 

"SDS,  as  a  movement  based  on  campus, 
cannot  win  struggles  for  the  workers,  but 
can  aid  this  process  in  many  ways,  e.g., 
strike  suppwrt,  community  leaflettlng,  and 
particularly    through   Work-in.    We    should 
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carry  on  the  Work-in  year  round  and  at- 
tempt to  draw  In  many  of  the  thousands  of 
students  who  already  work  part-time  In  fac- 
tories, as  well  as  winning  SDSers  to  getting 
Jobs  during  the  year.  Per  Instance,  many 
universities  are  associated  with  hospitals 
which  hire  studenta  and  workers.  .  .  .  Stu- 
dents could  be  very  effective  In  building  a 
militant  worker-student  alliance  In  such 
hospitals  on  a  long-term  basis.  .  .  ." 

Radical  Science  Conference  News:  Science 
Students  Union  (SSU).  On  a  recent  visit  to 
Madison,  Fred  Gordon.  National  Education 
Secretary  of  SDS,  met  with  members  of  the 
SSU  to  discuss  science  organizing.  .  .  .  There 
are  SSU  people  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
whom  you  can  contact  for  additional 
Information.  .  .  . 

"We're  In  contact  with  the  Technology  and 
Society  Committee,  a  science  group  from  the 
San  Francisco  area,  many  of  whose  members 
work  at  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Lock- 
heed Missile  &  Space  Co.,  Stanford  University, 
and  many  other  smaller  Institutions  on  the 
peninsula.  They  plan  to  send  us  their  fllm, 
But  What  Do  We  Do?,  a  documentary  about 
a  young  defense  engineer  who  gradually  be- 
comes aware  of  the  actual  destructive  conse- 
quences of  his  research  work.  .  .  ." 

Radical  Science :  A  Working  Paper  by  John 
Neko;  Ouane  Peres;  Howie  Halpern;  Chuck 
IiOwry-i-''-We  Are  Part  of  a  New  Front." 

'"Capitalist  society  and  an  over  mechanized 
civilization  are  being  attacked  from  many 
sides,  e.g..  by  the  militant  labor  movements, 
by  antl-mlUtarlstlc  organizations,  by  antl- 
authorltarian  students. 

"In  close  cooperation  with  these  attacks,  a 
new  front  Is  opening,  that  of  specific  action 
by  radical  scientists  against  vital  parts  of  the 
post  Industrial  capitalist  state:  against  Its 
technological  machinery  and  the  cynical, 
peeudo-sclentlflc  methods  It  uses  to  develop 
the  consumer  economy. 

"The  most  direct  way  open  to  us  Is  to 
sabotage  and  ultimately  to  stop  altogether 
our  contribution  to  the  functioning  of  the 
industrial  complex.  .  .  .  One  of  the  alms 
of  this  conference  is  to  discuss  how  to  build 
such  an  organization  and  how  to  connect 
its  strategy  with  the  existing  revolutionary 
currents.  .  .  .  We  probably  shall  have  to  Join 
forces  with  the  powerful  pacifist  and  non- 
violent traditions  among  the  American  in- 
telligentsia. Although  this  alliance  implies 
a  departiire  from  our  radical  position,  the 
pacifists,  on  their  part,  will  go  part  of  the 

way  to  meet  us 

"The  radical  scientists  should  undo  what 
the  short-sighted,  or  soldout  scientists  have 
done.  We  must  Insure  that  this  role  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  coming  generation  of 
scientists.  .  .  .  On  a  personal  level,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  radical  strategy  Implies  a 
fundamental  change  of  attitude  toward  life 
and  research.  Fortunately  the  young  gen- 
eration of  scientists,  under  the  Influence 
of  the  world-wide  radical  youth  movement, 
are  breaking  loose  from  their  elders'  tradi- 
tions. This  has  a  dual  consequence. 

"Firstly,  when  the  science  students  and 
the  young  research  workers  choose  to  be 
radicals,  they  find  a  political  background 
through  which  creative  change  can  be  made. 
.  .  .  Secondly,  association  with  the  radical 
movement  at  large  will  affect  the  internal 
dynamics  of  our  movement — in  particular 
the  personal  evolution  of  its  members,  their 
regard  for  the  place  of  science  in  society.  .  ." 
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and  general  lack  of  class  consciousness  among 
the  proletariat  are  to  be  found  here.  .  .  . 

"In  Chicago  there  is  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity for  movement  people  to  contribute 
to  the  future  of  radicalism.  .  .  .  Organizing 
and  radicalizing  the  youth  of  Chicago's  street 
gangs,  bringing  the  socialist  struggle  to 
thousands  of  workers  in  hundreds  of  un- 
organized plants,  working  with  newly  emerg- 
ing community  organizations  to  bring  the 
power  of  the  people  to  bear,  and  of  course, 
challenging  the  pigs  and  their  corporate 
masters  in  their  greatest  stronghold— this 
and  more  awaits  those  who  will  come  and 
help  us  in  the  biggest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive work-in  ever  attempted  In  American 
history. 

"Right  now,  SDS  members  In  Chicago  are 
setting  up  the  machinery  to  set  movement 
people  up  In  Chicago,  and  to  coordinate  their 
activities.  We  will  help  people  get  Into  apart- 
ments, schools,  services  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties of  every  kind  in  every  part  of  the 
city.  .  .  .  Women  are  particularly  welcome- 
women's  liberation  is  sorely  needed  in  fac- 
tories that  exploit  working  mothers  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  come  to  Chicago  and  contact 
our  office.  ..." 

Eight-Point  Program  of  the  American 
Servicemen's  Union: 

"We  demand  an  end  to  saluting  and  slrrlntf 
of  officers. 

"We  demand  the  election  of  officers  bv 
the  vote  of  the  men. 

"We  demand  rank-and-flls  control  over 
cotu^-martlal  boards. 

"We  demand  an  end  to  racdsm  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

""We   demand   federal    minimum   wages 

'"We  demand  the  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

"We  demand  the  right  of  free  poUtlcal 
association. 

"We  demand  the  right  to  disobey  illegal 
orders.  Uke  orders  to  flght  In  Vietnam." 
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3)  "Publicize  the  "Conspiracy  Institute  '  an 
intensive  training  program  for  movement 
lawyers,  law  students,  and  potential  politi- 
cal prisoners  on  strategies  for  fighting  the 
courts,  law  and  order,  police  and  fascism 
Institute  to  run  during  the  Conspiracy  trial 
For  more  information,  contact  a  Conspiracy 
office. 

4)  "Join  in  putting  the  actual  conspiracy 
of  racism,  ImperlaUsm  and  capitalism  on 
trial.  In  November,  the  Conspiracy  will  put 
the  real  criminals  on  trial  in  a  People's  Tri- 
bunal, involving  international  revolution- 
aries. Fight  to  get  campus  administrators  to 
pay  for  closed  circuit  radio  and  TV  hook-up 
direct  to  classrooms  on  the  tribunal  topic- 
America,  the  outlaw  nation. 

5)  "Raise  funds  and  publicize  the  Con- 
spiracy. Literature,  buttons  and  posters  are 
available  from  Chicago  and  New  York  Con- 
spiracy offices. 

"Chicago  Conspiracy  Office:  28  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.  ClUcago,  111.  60604   (312)    427-7773. 

New  York  Conspiracy  Office:  339  Lafayette 
St.  New  York,  N.Y.  (212)  228-1231." 

The  foregoing  documents,  presented  at 
the  SDS  National  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
month,  are  self-explanatory  evidence  of  why 
the  non-underground  press  was  barred  from 
the  hall.  Regardless  of  which  radical  fac- 
tion issued  them— SDS  or  SDS-PLP— the  con- 
tents make  a  mockery  of  the  widely  held  view 
that  the  members  of  the  Old  and  New  radical 
Left  are  mostly  well-intentioned  Idealists. 
The  only  uses  SDS  makes  of  idealism  are  as 
bait  to  lure  prospective  members,  and  as  a 
cover  to  mask  cynical  plans  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  U.S.  society. 


THE  POLICE  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


TARGET    CHICAGO 

"SDS  in  Chicago  cordially  Invites  every 
person  in  the  movement  to  come  to  Chicago 
and  parUcipate  in  a  project  to  turn  Daley's 
pig  police  stote  into  the  greatest  movement 
city  In  the  country.  We  invite  you  to  move 
here,  live  here,  and  bring  the  revolution  to 
the  factories,  the  schools,  the  communities 
and  onto  the  streets. 

"Why  Chicago?  Chicago  Is  the  heartland 
to  America,  the  worst  elements  of  provin- 
cialism, racism,  poUce  fascism,  exploitation. 


CLASS    WAR 

"We  must  win  white  students  and  work- 
ers to  seeing  why  it  Is  necessary  to  use  revolu- 
tionary violence  to  defeat  Imperialism  We 
must  win  them  to  supporting  the  violence 
of  Black  workers.  But  that  isn't  enough  We 
must  defeat  pacifism,  especially  among  stu- 
dents, and  engage  in  revolutionary  violence 
This  does  not  mean  we  stand  for  individual 
terrorism.  We  must  learn  from  and  advance 
the  example  of  S.P.  State  and  Berkeley  on 
the  question  of  using  mass  violence  No  social 
class  ever  siurendered.  .  .  ." 

Jared  Israel,  Harvard-Radcllffe  SDS    PLP 
Mike  Schwartz,  Harvard-RadcUffe  SDS 

"If  the  government  intends  to  use  phony 
charges  as  a  new  instrument  of  legalized  op- 
pression, we  must  turn  such  charges  into  a 
rallying  cry  for  Uberation,  winning  millions 
to  militant  and  open  conspiracy  against  the 
forces  that  brought  us  Vietnam,  racism 
counter-insurgency  programs  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  capitalist  system  which  exalte  pri- 
vate profit  and  the  prerogatives  of  property 
over  people's  needs.  f    f      y 

oJm°?»^P'^^™^"  2*  ^^9^9'"  eight  poUtical 
activists  go  on  trial  for  'conspiring'  to  brine 
people  to  Chicago's  Democratic  Convention 
■The  eight— Rennle  Davis,  Dave  Dellinger 
John  Proines,  Tom  Hayden,  Abble  Hoffman' 
Jerry  Rubin,  Bobby  Seale,  and  Lee  Welner— 
face  sentences  of  10  years  each  in  the  first 
tests  of  the  new  'antlrlof  law.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  has  announced  that  the  anti- 
riot  law  wUl  be  the  main  weapon  in  the  gov- 
ernment's arsenal  of  repression  to  'get  the 
student  disrupters.' 

"Join  the  Conspiracy.  Here  are  things  vou 
can  do :  °    ■' 

1 )  "Support  the  United  Front  against  Fas- 
cism. National  action  around  the  first  week 
of  the  Chicago  Conspiracy  trial  (Septem- 
ber 24-27). 

2)  "Organize  Conspiracy  rallies  locally  De- 
fendants will  speak.  If  desired.  Contact  Con- 
spiracy offices. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  one  man  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  his  fellow  citizens 
Deputy  Inspector  Richard  DiRoma  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
who  commands  the  24th  Precinct  in  the 
20th  Congressional  District  on  Manhat- 
tan's West  Side,  has  made  it  his  business 
to  understand  the  community  in  which 
he  works.  Thus  he  is  able  to  communicate 
and  cooperate  with  the  citizens  of  our 
comm  unity. 

The  causes  of  crime  in  our  cities  are 
many,  and  the  solutions  are  complex.  The 
attempts  to  reduce  crime  are  not  aided 
by  the  demagoguery  of  some,  but  rather 
by  the  efforts  of  men  like  Richard 
DiRoma  to  promote  understanding  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  city's  residents. 
Respect  for  law  comes  in  part  from  re- 
spect for  those  responsible  for  upholding 
the  law.  By  responding  to  the  com- 
munity's needs.  Inspector  DiRoma  In- 
spires such  respect. 

The  rapport  between  Inspector  Di- 
Roma and  the  people  of  the  24th  Precinct 
is  evidenced  by  the  clamor  which  arose 
recently  from  the  community  at  the  time 
of  his  promotion  from  captain  to  deputy 
inspector  when  it  appeared  that  he  might 
be  transferred  to  another  assignment. 
Fortunately,  Police  Commissioner  Leary 
responded  to  the  community  and  con- 
tinued Inspector  DiRoma  in  command 
of  the  24th  Precinct. 
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I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record   an   article  about  Richard 
DiRoma  written  by  Don  Pride  for  the 
Manhattan  Trlbime  of  July  5.  1969: 
Checker  Players  Versus  Muggers,  Snuak 
Thieves,  and  Burglars 
(By  Don  Pride) 

The  deadly  serious  game  that  cops  play 
with  robbers  in  this  city  of  eight  million 
mostly  frightened  citizens  was  described  not 
long  ago  by  Deputy  Inspector  Richard  Di- 
Roma at  one  of  his  Community  Council 
meetings  in  the  24th  Precinct. 

""We  mtist  play  checkers,"  he  said.  '"Where 
crime  becomes  acute,  we  try  to  contain  it." 

Inspector  DlRoma's  precinct,  bounded  by 
the  Hudson  River  and  Central  Park  between 
86th  and  110th  Streets,  has  one  of  the  high- 
est crime  rates  in  New  York.  There  is  evi- 
dence, though,  that  the  recently-promoted 
DiRoma  is  one  of  the  best  police  checker 
players  in  the  city. 

When  he  was  elevated  by  Commissioner 
Howard  Leary  last  month  from  the  rank  of 
captain,  for  example,  Inspector  DiRoma 
wasn't  transferred  to  a  desk  at  Central  Head- 
quarters. 

Commissioner  Leary  broke  with  the  usual 
pattern  of  putting  deputy  inspectors  in  divi- 
sion administrative  Jobs,  because  the  people 
of  the  24th  Precinct  want  Inspector  DiRoma 
to  stay  there. 

In  27  years  on  the  force,  Inspector  DiRoma 
has  become  something  of  a  model  of  the 
modern  officer  who  tries  to  balance  tough  law 
enforcement  with  community  Imagery. 

It's  a  tough  balance  to  obtain. 

"What  do  we  do  about  strange  men  in  our 
bixildlng?"  asked  a  pretty  bninette,  wearing 
a  red  sweater  and  splashy  red  and  blue  bell 
bottoms,  as  she  sat  vrtth  her  husband  In 
Insp>ector  DlRoma's  office  one  night. 

"In  the  last  two  weeks  we  had  two  armed 
robberies  with  knives  In  the  elevator,"  said 
her  husband,  a  young  man  In  horn  rim 
r^lasses,  gray  suit,  striped  tie. 

The  couple  live  on  Central  Park  West  and 
they  came  Into  Inspector  DlRoma's  office,  in 
the  front  of  the  West  100th  Street  station- 
house,  at  7:40  that  evening  representing  80 
residents  who  were  alarmed  at  muggings  and 
other  violent  crimes  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  residents  hired  a  private  guard  for  their 
apartment  building  but  it  did  not  stop  the 
robberies.  The  couple  came  to  seek  police 
help,  they  said,  to  avert  a  wider  confronta- 
tion between  the  irate  residents  and  the 
police. 

They  told  how  three  young  black  men  had 
gotten  into  the  elevator  the  night  before,  a 
knife  was  stuck  in  the  ribs  of  a  resident  aa 
the  car  went  up  and  one  of  the  three  said. 
This  Is  a  holdup."  One  woman  handed  over 
some  money;  another,  petrified,  screamed.  A 
neighbor  called  911,  the  police  emergency 
number  at  Central  Headquarters,  and  said, 
"Somebody  is  screaming  for  help  In  the  hall." 

When  the  police  clerk  insisting  on  more 
information,  the  caller  expressed  fear  that 
the  robbers  would  get  away.  The  man  at 
headquarters,  according  to  the  couple, 
snapped.  "So  what?" 

It  took  five  minutes  for  the  police  to  re- 
spond to  the  call.  The  young  man  In  the  gray 
suit  said  he  thought  that  was  too  long. 

"Absolutely!"  agreed  DiRoma.  He  leaned 
iorward  in  his  chair  as  the  couple  talked. 
His  dark  eyes,  very  prominent  in  an  angular 
face,  never  left  the  two  visitors.  He  kept  a 
pen  in  his  right  hand  and  made  notes  on 
what  they  said. 

Then,  suddenly,  Inspector  DiRoma  turned 
defensive.  The  primary  election  had  taken 
part  of  his  patrol  force  on  the  night  of  the 
Central  Park  West  robbery,  the  police  do  need 
certain  Information  before  responding  to  a 
call,  the  police  cannot  patrol  inside  a  build- 
ing, and  they  need  the  cooperation  of  real- 
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dents  who  should  report  suspicious  pec^le 
In  their  buildings. 

"I  need  a  description,""  he  said.  "We  don't 
want  to  go  around  Just  stopping  any  male 
Negroes  ...  we  can't  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion or  their  civil  rights." 

"All  right,  what  are  we  sup|x>sed  to  do?" 
the  woman  asked  at  one  point. 

""Coopyerate  with  us  by  calling  us,"  he  said. 
The  woman  pressed  further  and  the  Dep- 
uty Inspector  loudly  declared,  ""Beyond  that, 
I  cannot  help  you!" 

Before  the  couple  left,  however,  Insi>ector 
DiRoma  assured  them  he  would  check  crime 
reports  to  determine  what,  if  any,  police  ac- 
tion is  needed.  He  also  promised  to  meet  with 
the  residents  and  furnish  a  new  set  of  guide- 
lines on  how  New  Yorkers  can  protect  them- 
selves in  their  apartment  buildings.  ""I  think 
we  can  lick  this  problem,"  he  said,  ""but  we 
can't  police  inside  the  building." 

Apparently  satisfied,  the  couple  promised 
cooperation  from  the  building  residents. 

It  was  now  past  8:00  and  Insp>ector  DiRoma 
was  late  for  the  monthly  Community  Coun- 
cil meeting  In  an  adjoining  squad  room.  But 
another  delegation  was  at  his  door. 

About  forty  persons  had  marched  to  the 
station  from  a  sidewalk  rally  on  107th  Street, 
between  Broadway  and  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
where  nearly  one  hundred  residents  agreed 
to  demand  more  police  protection.  Inspector 
DiRoma  arranged  to  have  most  of  the  dele- 
gation Join  the  Community  Council  meeting 
underway  In  the  next  room.  Then  he  sat 
down  in  his  office  with  three  leaders  of  the 
group,  Stephen  Halpern,  Theodore  Green- 
blatt,  and  Estelle  Katz,  all  of  262  West  107th 
Street. 

"We've  had  eight  Incidents  In  the  last  two 
and  a  half  weeks,"  said  Mr.  Halp>ern,  a  slen- 
der man  in  a  pin-striped  suit  who  teaches  at 
Manhattan  Community  College.  "One  80- 
year-old  woman  was  beaten  vrtth  a  chain." 

""When  these  things  start  up  they  come  In 
a  rush,"  said  Mr.  Greenblatt,  a  heavyset  man 
with  a  mustache  who  wore  an  open  shirt  and 
smoked  a  plp>e. 

Inspector  DiRoma  knew  the  block.  "That's 
the  one  where  the  florist  Is  on  the  corner," 
he  said.  But  when  he  started  talking  quickly 
about  what  he  could  do,  Mrs.  Katz  In- 
terrupted. "You  talk  as  fast  as  your  patrol 
cars  go  past,"  she  protested. 

They  asked  for  a  foot  patrolman  on  107tb 
Street. 

"We  will  give  you  one,"  Inspector  DiRoma 
declared. 

A  man  would  be  assigned  to  patrol  107tb 
between  Broadway  and  Columbus  Avenue, 
he  told  the  three  visitors.  He  also  promised 
to  attend  a  meeting  In  their  building  and 
furnish  the  new  guidelines  he  was  drawing 
up  for  apartment  dwellers.  "'When  you  know 
what  to  do.  you  don't  panic,"  Mrs.  Katz 
agreed.  Then  she  told  how  she  and  her 
neighbors  carry  whistles  to  summon  help 
in  an  emergency.  "Is  there  any  objection  to 
this?"  Mr.  Greenblatt  asked  the  Deputy 
Inspector. 

"Absolutely  not  .  .  .  providing  that  you 
call  us  in  addition."  he  replied.  "We  don't 
want  someone  to  blow  a  whistle  and  not 
call  us." 

The  three  got  up  to  leave  and  Mr.  Halpern 
commented  on  how  reassuring  it  would  be 
"to  see  a  man  In  blue"  on  the  block.  In- 
sp>ector  DiRoma  followed  them  into  the 
squad  room  where  the  Community  Council, 
a  group  of  citizens  concerned  about  the  pre- 
cinct's problems,  was  meeting.  The  Deputy 
Inspector  was  greeted  by  warm  applause  and, 
as  he  welcomed  the  group  to  the  station- 
house,  he  noted,  "The  squeaking  wheel,  the 
responsive  community.  Is  the  one  that  gets 
the  best  service." 

Then  he  announced,  "We're  going  to  give 
you  people  of  107th  Street  a  patrolman,  16 
hours  a  day." 
The  people  from  107th  cheered. 
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Then  Inspector  DiRoma  cautioned  that 
putting  a  man  there  means  pulling  him  off 
another  beat.  "The  robberies  and  muggings 
and  purse  snatchlngs  are  not  happening  only 
on  107th,"  he  said. 

The  police  can't  patrol  every  street,  he 
said;  they  can  only  play  checkers. 

When  he  finished,  the  forty  jjeople  from 
107th  Street  left  the  meeting.  It  quickly  be- 
came apparent  that  the  other  residents  who 
stayed,  and  who  regularly  attend  the  police- 
community  sessions,  were  not  as  pleased  by 
the  Deputy  Inspector's  announcement. 

"We  have  a  robbery  a  week  on  llOth  and 
we  don't  seem  to  have  a  foot  p>atrolman  at 
all,"  complained  a  blonde  In  the  back  of  the 
room. 

"I  win  not  give  you  a  foot  patrolman," 
Inspector  DiRoma  declared  In  the  midst  of 
the  ensuing  exchange.  "But  I  will  give  you 
a  scooter  patrolman." 

The  woman  sat  down,  shaking  her  head. 

Another  woman,  in  the  front,  got  up  and 
wondered  why  she  saw  so  many  foot  patrol- 
men on  Broadway  and  none  on  the  side 
streets. 

""That  is  not  true."  Ins{>ector  DiRoma  re- 
torted sharply.  "I'll  show  you  my  reoorda 
this  evening  .  .  .  my  records  are  open  to  your 
insp>ection  at  any  time." 

A  balding  man  In  a  sports  Jacket  rose  and, 
with  a  Swedish  accent,  said,  "You  always 
can  see  on  Broadway  one  or  two  policemen 
standing  around  .  .  .  but  never  on  9eth 
Street. 

"Maybe  they  are  there,"  he  added,  "but 
I  don't  see  them." 

Two  members  of  the  Community  Council, 
sharing  the  head  table  vrtth  Inspector  Di- 
Roma. were  openly  distressed  about  the  quick 
decision  to  patrol  107th  Street.  One  of  them 
said  such  actions  amounted  to  "decentrali- 
zation— all  the  way  to  the  block  level." 

He  warned  that  the  muggers  will  watch 
to  see  where  the  police  deploy  their  men 
in  response  to  the  latest  block  demand  and 
then  they  will  go  hit  an  unprotected  block. 
""We  need  long-range  answers."  he  Insisted. 

The  other  man  noted  that  the  107th  Street 
delegation  left  after  Its  demands  were  met. 
■"We  satisfy  some  people  too  quickly,"  he 
said  "We  need  their  badgering,  but  we  need 
their  help  too." 

Both  men  seemed,  though,  to  be  taking 
pains  to  aim  the  brunt  of  their  critlcUm 
at  the  107th  Street  delegation  rather  than 
at  the  man  who  made  the  decision  They 
led  the  applause  earlier  when  Inspector  Di- 
Roma entered  the  meeting  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  his  promotion  didn't  mean 
that  he  would   be  leaving  the  precinct. 

Despite  the  conflicting  demands  reflected 
by  statlonhoiise  meetings.  Richard  DiRoma 
apparently  co\ildn't  be  happier  atwut  remain- 
ing in  the  West  Side  precinct.  At  night's 
end.  before  boarding  a  subway  for  his  home 
in  the  Bronx,  the  new  Deputy  Inspector 
summed  up  his  feelings:  "To  be  close  to 
the  jDeople,  to  have  personal  contact  with 
them — that's  the  greatest  reward  of  police 
work." 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY— ALICE  IN 
WONDERLAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  present  administration  seems  deter- 
mined to  aid  and  abet  the  Commimist 
dictator  Mao  Tse-tung  by  opening  trade 
and  travel  with  Red  China,  we  may  ex- 
pect North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and 
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Cuba  to  be  made  our  next  allies.  This 
will  then  leave  the  courageous  anti-Com- 
munist people  of  Rhodesia  as  the  only 
'•threat  to  international  peace"  feared 
by  our  present  administration  and  the 
United  Nations  organization.  Americans 
will  be  free  to  travel  and  spend  U.S.  dol- 
lars all  over  the  Communist  world  but 
forbidden  to  do  business  or  visit  Rho- 
desia. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  our  State  Depart- 
ment sending  up  such  a  trial  balloon— 
cozylng  up  to  Red  China — at  the  same 
time  the  administration  wages  a  touch- 
and-go  battle  for  the  ABM  system  an- 
nounced to  be  our  defense  against  nu- 
clear attack  from  that  same  Red  China. 
It  is  even  more  amazing  to  see  a  civilized, 
peace  loving  nation  like  Rhodesia,  our 
ally  in  fighting  Red  China  in  Korea,  get 
the  back  of  our  hand  as  a  highly  theo- 
retical threat  to  world  peace  because  the 
packed  U.N.  organization  dislikes  its  in- 
ternal policies.  The  strange  result  is  that 
strategic  chrome — vital  to  our  defense 
and  previously  imported  from  friendly 
Rhodesia,  must  now  be  procured  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The'  United  States,  under  the  U.N.  or- 
ganization flag,  is  still  at  war  with  Red 
China  in  Korea.  We  are  still  taking  cas- 
ualties when  it  suits  the  enemy  to  ignore 
the  "cease  fire"  there. 

It  is  almost  psychotic  for  the  United 
States  to  seek  relations  with  Red  China 
while  we  deliberately  impair  our  na- 
tional security  by  a  boycott  of  Rhodesia, 
a  friend  and  ally  in  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  possible  that  our 
negrophile  State  Department  considers 
our  ally,  Rhodesia,  a  greater  threat  to 
the  American  people  than  our  enemy, 
Red  China,  only  because  no  race  prob- 
lem exists  in  Peiping? 

News  reports  on  Red  China  and  the 
U.S.  State  Department  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  22,  19691 
United  States  Eases  Ctjkbs  on  China  Trade 
I'By  George  Sherman) 
On  the  eve  of  the  President's  first  trip  to 
Asia,  the  Nixon  administration  has  made  a 
symbolic  geeture  to  ease  tensions  with  Com- 
munist China. 

Yesterday  the  State  Department  announced 
a  modest  revision  of  the  travel  and  trade  bans 
against  the  Chinese  mainland  to  go  into  ef- 
fect tomorrow.  Officials  immediately  admitted 
the  changes  have  far  more  symboUc  poUtlcal 
than  practical  importance. 

On    the    trade   side,    Americans    abroad 

mainly  tourists— will  now  be  able  to  bring 
$100  worth  of  Communist  Chinese  goods 
home  without  special  clearance.  But  all  Chi- 
nese goods  over  $100  will  stUl  have  to  have  a 
"certiflcate  of  origin"  to  prove  they  are  not 
Communist-produced,  and  special  clearance 
for  entrance,  If  they  are.  Many  of  these  goods 
are  sold  in  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 

On  the  travel  side,  six  categories  of  Amer- 
icans wUl  now  have  their  passporte  auto- 
matically validated  for  travel  to  Communist 
China  without  application. 

The  six  groups  are  members  of  Congress, 
Journalists,  professional  teachers,  scholars 
with  post-graduate  degrees  and  coUege  stu- 
dents, scientists  and  physicians,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Ked  Cross. 

Most  of  these  people  previously  could  get 
permission  easily  to  visit  Communist  China 
but  they  had  to  make  application  to  have 
tlie  passport  restriction  removed.  Now  vallda- 
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tlon  win  be  automatic.  For  others,  people 
such  as  tourists  and  businessmen,  the  old 
procedure  will  still  appl>. 

"CLOSED    DOOR"    POLICY 

Furthermore,  Peking  has  not  permitted  an 
American  to  travel  to  China  for  more  than 
three  years,  and  precious  few  before  that. 
Officials  note  that  the  changes  In  both  travel 
and  trade  restrictions  mean  little  until  there 
Is  a  change  In  this  "closed  door"  policy  on 
the  mainland. 

The  chief  benefactprs  are  tourist  spots  like 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  where  both  Com- 
munist Chinese  goods  and  fake  "certificates 
of  origin"  to  bypass  the  American  embargo, 
abound. 

Officials  in  both  places,  as  well  as  in  Japan 
and  on  Nationalist  Chinese  Formosa,  were 
Informed  of  the  changes  In  advance. 

The  timing  of  the  State  Department  move, 
Just  before  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  depart  tonight  for 
the  Pacific,  has  aroused  most  curiosity  here. 
Officials  admit  that  this  token  of  the 
Nixon  desire  to  ease  the  U.S.  isolation  of 
Communist  China  Is  in  line  with  policy  lines 
increasingly  backed  In  several  of  the  coun- 
tries he  will  visit— the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
India,  Pakistan  and  Romania. 

IN  LINE  WITH   POLICY 


But  the  State  Department  emphatically 
denies  any  direct  connection  between  the 
trade  and  travel  moves  and  the  President's 
journey.  They  underline  the  "modesty"  of 
the  moves  and  insist  that  they  are  In  line 
with  the  "gradualism"  of  ending  the  Isola- 
tion of  Communist  China  followed  by  the 
United  .States  at  least  since  1961. 

"Both  measures.  In  addition  to  their  mod- 
est benefits  to  American  citizens,"  said  State 
Department  spokesman  Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
"are  consistent  with  the  administration's  de- 
sire to  relax  tensions  and  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  contacts  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Commimlst 
China." 

McCloskey  held  out  little  hope  that  Peking 
would  respond  in  Uke  fashion. 

"We've  made  clear  many  times,"  he  said, 
"that  we  have  no  hostile  intentions  toward 
Communist  China.  We  hope  Peking  comes  to 
realize  that.  But  on  the  basis  of  i>ast  per- 
formance we  would  not  be  surprised  if  these 
decisions  were  dismissed  out  of  hand." 

Officials  maintain  that  Peking  was  given 
no  advance  inkling  of  the  move.  No  direct 
contact  with  Communist  China  has  been 
made,  they  said,  since  Feb.  18  when  Peking 
called  off  the  scheduled  Feb.  20  meeting  in 
Warsaw  with  representatives  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  was  to  have  been  the  135th 
meeting,  the  first  In  13  months,  between 
the  Chinese  and  American  governments. 

Since  February,  U.S.  officials  say,  the  ad- 
ministration repeatedly  has  Impressed  upon 
third  parties  the  sincerity  of  Rogers'  an- 
nouncement, after  the  Chinese  cancellation 
the  United  States  stands  ready  to  meet  with 
the  Communist  government  any  time,  any- 
where. So  far,  these  officials  add,  Peking  has 
given  no  direct  or  Indirect  hint  of  willingness 
to  take  up  the  dialogue. 

The  Chinese  press  has  unleashed  bitter 
personal  attacks  on  Nixon,  claiming  that  he 
and  his  policy  are  Identical  with  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  modesty  of  the  new  Nixon  move  Is 
underlined  by  the  difficulty  the  State  De- 
partment already  had  In  enforcing  the  gen- 
eral travel  ban  In  American  pas^iorts.  Pour 
countries  are  involved— Communist  China. 
North  Vietnam,  North  Korea  and  Cuba. 

A  court  decision  in  Washington  during 
the  last  administration  made  this  travel  re- 
striction virtually  unenforceable  legally.  The 
court  held  that,  while  the  government  has 
the  right  to  put  the  ban  In  the  passport.  It 
has  no  right  to  deny  a  person  a  passport 


as  a  penalty  for  abusing  it.  The  right  to 
travel  is  absolute,  the  court  held. 

For  the  reason,  Rogers  gave  serious  con- 
sideration last  March  to  dropping  the  re- 
strictions entirely.  But  political  pressure 
plus  the  "moral  effect"  of  dissuading  travel' 
to  Cuba,  carried  the  day.  He  extended  the 
restrictions  six  months  until  September. 

The  predominant  feeling  among  policy  ad- 
visers today  Is  that  the  small  step  announced 
yesterday  points  toward  dropping  the  ban 
entirely  in  the  Pall.  In  the  meantime  they 
say.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Communist  Chinese 
to  show  a  willingness  to  begin  coexutence 
with  the  United  States. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Etelly  News 
July  16,  1969] 
Chiang's  Raid  CamciZED 
The  United  States  has  expressed  displeas- 
ure  to  Nationalist  China   about   a   raid   in 
which   several   Pormosan   small   craft  sank 
mainland   Chinese  supply   ships.   State  De- 
partment  spokesman   Robert   J.    McCloskev 
avoided  saying  the  July  2  raid  in  the  Formosa 
Straits  near  the  Mln  River  estuary  was  In 
violation  of  a  formal  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Nationalist  China  but 
he^sald  the  United  States  "would  regret  any 
acUon    which    Increased    tensions    In    the 
straits." 
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N^ED  FOR  NEW   GLOBAL  POLICIES 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALXFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  time  for  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  road  ahead  of  us  as  a  na- 
tion seeking  peace.  Worldwide  there  is  no 
peace.  Within  recent  days  war  has  broken 
out  in  Central  America,  a  war  fought 
with  U.S.  weapons  and  a  war  that  could 
not   have   been    fought    without    those 
weapons.  In  the  Middle  East  another 
war  simmers,  a  war  that  could  spread  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  that  ulti- 
mate confrontation  which  we  all  rec- 
ognize would  end  in  a  nuclear  exchange 
and  an  end  to  civilization. 

Man  has  been  able  to  walk  on  the 
moon,  but  he  is  unable  to  bring  peace  to 
his  native  planet.  Man  now  has  the  power 
to  destroy  himself  and  aU  life  on  earth. 
but  he  seems  nearer  to  bringing  peace 
through  death  to  this  planet  than  peace 
through  law  and  cooperation. 

It  is  in  this  frame  of  reference  that 
I   suggest   the  wise   words   of   Herbert 
Brucker.  a  distinguished  American  jour- 
nalist, as  published  in  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  on  May  9,  1969.  be  studied.  Mr. 
Brucker,    a    former    president    of    the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
is  now  associated  with  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  its  exceUent  program  of  journal- 
istic training.  In  his  recent  article  l,e 
outlines  the  stresses  we  now  live  under 
and  proposes  some  solutions.  I  include 
his  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remember  the  "Pueblo" — Breaking  Out  o? 
THE    Pattern 
(By  Herbert  Brucker) 
The  Pueblo  flurry  has  now  been  disposed 
Of,  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  It  began,  neat- 
ly and  effectively.  Everybody  has  won. 
The  Navy,  demanding  a  court  martial  for 


Commander  Bucher  and  others,  has  kept 
flying  high  the  motto,  Don't  Give  Up  the 
Ship — even  one  armed  only  with  pea-shoot- 
ers. But  the  admirals  were  overruled  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Chafee,  so  that  "the 
charges  against  all  the  officers  will  be  dis- 
missed." And  the  public,  which  might  have 
raised  an  unholy  howl  had  there  been  courts- 
martial,  can  now  rest  content  In  the  convic- 
tion that.  Indeed,  "They  have  suffered 
enough." 

So  no  one  raises  the  cry,  "Remember  the 
Pueblo!"  Yet  the  Pueblo  Is  a  reminder  that 
basic  questions  about  American  strategic 
policies  need  to  be  asked,  and  answered.  So 
too  that  EC121  spy  plane,  lately  shot  down 
with  31  lives  lost,  to  the  renewed  humilia- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Is  also  a  reminder. 
The  need  Is  to  rethink  the  global  ptollcles  we 
have  Inherited  from  a  different  day,  so  that 
we  may  catch  up  with  the  world  we  ac- 
tually live  In. 

WE  AND  THEY 

We  and  our  potential  enemies  alike  act  as 
though  we  were  mentally  paralyzed.  Incapa- 
ble of  recognizing  the  plain  truth  that  the 
:irmed  sovereign  nation-state,  living  in 
.inarchy  with  its  armed  fellows,  is  as  out- 
moded as  the  bow  and  arrow  In  this  day  of 
nuclear  ICBMs. 

The  nation-state  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment when  It  took  shape  In  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  It  became  Impractical  with  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  weapons,  by  the  time 
of  our  Civil  War.  And  It  was  made  obsolete 
by  the  cataclysm  of  World  War  I. 

Because  that  shattering  experience  dldnt 
teach  man  his  lesson,  the  world  had  to  suf- 
fer the  six-year  hell  of  World  War  II.  Then 
came  Hiroshima.  Yet  here  we  still  are,  act- 
ing as  though  the  new  world  of  teeming, 
restless,  multiplying  peoples,  elbow  to  elbow 
in  a  polluted  world  of  Instant  communica- 
tion and  Instant  destruction,  did  not  exist. 

It  Is  written  In  all  history  that  the  only 
way  to  end  war  Is  to  establish  a  rule  of  law 
over  jxjtentlal  enemies.  So  It  was  when  In- 
dividual man  gave  way  before  the  tribe,  the 
tribe  before  the  larger  language  group  and 
the  city-state,  and  the  city-state  and  prin- 
cipality before  the  nation-state. 

It  remains  only  to  go  one  step  further.  But 
ihat  way  lies  world  government,  or  rather  a 
■long  chain  of  way  stations  to  It.  Just  men- 
tion world  government  and  you  get  either  a 
.-.hrug  of  helplessness,  or  else  goose  pimples 
trom  the  notion  that  It  Is  some  kind  of 
Communist  plot.  If  you  want  to  know  better, 
read  the  Federalist  Papers,  especially  Nos. 
15  and  16.  These  explain  why  the  13  cater- 
wauling states  of  the  original  confederation 
.idopted  the  Constitution,  as  a  single  law 
over  them  all. 

if  .  .  . 

If  we  do  not  have  the  wit  and  the  drive 
to  continue  on  that  long  and  difficult  path 
into  the  future,  does  that  mean  that  we  are 
htuck  where  we  are  until  someone  makes 
that  final  mistake,  and  we  all  blow  up?  Must 
we  have  ever  new  ABMs,  which  are  billed  as 
defense  but  can  have  no  other  effect  but  to 
force  an  Increase  In  the  other  side's  offense? 

This  is  no  security.  It  Is  the  height  of  In- 
security, as  Is  the  temporary  expedient  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent.  It  Is  time  some  states- 
man had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  break 
out  of  the  paralysis  of  carrying  forward 
rnclent  ways  in  a  world  that  makes  those 
ways  fatal. 

Since  Glassboro,  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon  have  flirted  with  the  Idea  of  breaking 
out  of  the  pattern.  The  test-ban  treaty,  the 
prospective  antl-proUferatlon  treaty,  are 
signs  that  progress  can  be  made.  So  Is  Eu- 
rope's fresh  stirring  of  Interest  In  imlon, 
now  that  the  Big  Bad  General  Is  once  again 
In  seclusion  In  Colombey. 

All  this  points  the  way  ahead.  Compared 
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to  that  way  ahead  agitation  over  the  ROTC, 
or  napalm,  or  chemical-biological  warfare, 
are  peripheral  to  the  point  of  being  Irrele- 
vant. But  because  the  only  way  out  Is  long 
and  hard  nobody,  from  campus  to  White 
House,  even  bothers  to  talk  about  It. 


TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19, 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Small,  president  of  Dan 
River  Mills,  addressed  the  textile  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  re- 
garding the  textile  industry.  His  topic 
was  "Tell  It  Like  It  Is." 

Mr.  Small  knows  the  textile  industry. 
He  knows  the  threat  it  faces.  He  knows 
the  indifference  his  Government  has 
shown  to  its  plight.  He  knows  what  the 
textile  industry  means  to  the  rank  and 
file  American  and  to  the  economy  of 
America.  He  knows  that  the  American 
textile  industry  is  the  wonder  of  the 
free  world.  Mr.  Small  has  spent  most  of 
his  adult  life  since  leaving  college  learn- 
ing every  facet  of  textiles — one  of  the 
most  basic  elements  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system :  and  he  has  risen  to  the  top 
as  president  of  the  Dan  River  Mills,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  day  in  and  day  out  our 
system  is  challenged  by  cheap  labor  and 
a  different  way  of  life  from  the  Ameri- 
can standard.  No  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world  pays  to  its  employees  the 
benefits  which  American  industry  guar- 
antees to  those  who  compose  its  make- 
up. Almost  every  store  and  shop  in 
America — large  and  small — sells  some 
commodity  which  competes  with  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Mr.  Small  under- 
stands the  real  threat  to  our  way  of 
life.  He  understands  the  indifference 
men  in  high  places  continue  to  hold  for 
the  future  of  our  system.  He  understands 
the  irresponsibility  of  many  segments  of 
the  press  to  the  daUy  danger  of  this 
competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  looked  after 
our  own.  I  commend  to  this  body  Mr. 
Small's  remarks : 

Tell  It  Like  It  Is 
(By  Robert  S.  Small  to  Textile  Section,  New 

York   Board   of   Trade,   June    19,    1969) 

I  had  two  reasons  lor  choosing  as  my 
topic:  "Tell  It  Like  It  Is".  One,  It's  the  "in" 
thing  to  do,  and  if  you  don't  believe  me, 
visit  any  college  campus  (providing  you  have 
proper  escort,  of  course),  or  ask  your  teen- 
age child.  Second,  when  you  have  the  facts 
as  the  foundation  for  your  story,  why  not 
"Tell  It  Like  It  Is?". 

Charlie  Myers,  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  reminded  a 
recent  audience  of  an  Interesting  editorial. 
The  editorial  said  In  part:  "With  Its  mature 
economy  the  United  States  has  out-grown 
textile  manufacturing  as  an  appropriate 
livelihood  .  .  .  the  point  to  remember  Is  that 
no  amount  of  protectionism  can  help  the 
textile  industry".  Continuing,  the  writer  ob- 
served: "Efforts  by  the  President  to  provide 
relief  for  the  textile  industry  are  temporary 
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protection  against  the  Inevitable  day  when 
textiles  as  a  major  American  Industry  will 
not  exist." 

This  editorial  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  In  May  1961,  Just  after  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  his  seven-point 
program  for  the  textile  Industry.  But  short- 
sighted and  ludicrous  as  the  writer's  obser- 
vations were,  they  brought  Into  focus  the  pat 
assumption  that  textile  manufacturing  Is  an 
easy-entry  business,  produces  commodities  so 
basic,  relatively,  that  a  technologically  so- 
phisticated and  affiuent  society  need  not 
waste  Its  resources.  Its  talents,  and  energies 
on  producing  these  things. 

This  contention  Is  pure  hogwash,  of  course. 
I'll  tell  you  clearly  that  if  this  industry 
earned  Its  livelihood  from  producing  Just 
basic  necessities,  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  would  probably  have  seen  his  pre- 
diction come  true.  What  he  .  .  .  and  many 
others  .  .  .  fall  to  comprehend  is  this: 
Namely,  as  a  society's  affluence  and  tech- 
nological capabilities  grow.  It's  Interpretation 
of  needs  undergoes  evolution,  too.  Fulfilling 
a  basic  obligation  to  clothe  society  Is  al- 
most Incidental  to  our  role  today.  Sure,  we 
do  this,  but  much  more  besides,  and  in  the 
process,  we  not  only  compete  with  other 
textile  firms  here  and  abroad,  we  compete 
with  boat  builders,  lelstire  time  Industries 
and  a  host  of  others.  We,  like  most  other 
Industries,  are  competing  for  the  attention 
of  the  rising  discretionary  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer.  And  In  so  doing,  we  have 
to  produce  the  fabrics  and  products  which 
suit  the  life  style  of  a  sophisticated,  affluent 
people. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it.  there  is 
only  one  thing  basic  about  the  American 
textUe  Industry — and  that  Is  Its  contribution 
to  the  American  economic  system.  Textiles 
are  the  mainstream  of  industrial  America! 
Textiles  have  a  good  case  to  sell  to  the 
American  public — as  mentioned  earlier,  you 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been 
our  spokesmen  In  this  important  market 
since  1927 — let's  take  a  Icbk  at  our  case,  both 
pro  and  con. 

During  the  past  10  years,  sales  rose  from 
14  to  21.5  billion  dollars;  production  In- 
creased over  38  percent;  and  the  industry 
invested  almost  eight  billion  dollars  In  new 
plants  and  equipment — which  Incidentally  is 
50'^c  of  total  textile  plants  and  equipment — 
this  Is  a  modem  Industry! 

The  textile-apparel  industries  have  36,000 
plants  In  all  50  States.  Today,  by  any  yard- 
stick, the  industry  is  large  ($21  Vi  billion 
annual  sales  volume) .  Important  to  the  econ- 
omy (2.5'rc  of  gnp).  and  a  significant  em- 
ployer of  the  Nation's  labor  force  (.03%  of 
the  gainfully  employed) . 

However,  the  full  significance  of  the  indus- 
try Is  far  greater  than  these  numbers  sug- 
gest. The  chemical  Industry,  for  example,  de- 
pends upon  the  textile  industry  for  over  50% 
of  its  sales  volume.  The  cotton  growers  de- 
pend on  the  industry  to  consume  most  of 
their  output.  Moreover,  numerous  Jobbers 
and  middlemen  are  dependent  upon  distri- 
bution of  the  industry's  products  to  durable, 
nondurable,  and  service  industries  across  the 
Nation.  The  products  of  the  industry  supply 
two  of  the  most  basic  needs  of  every  Indi- 
vidual— clothing  and  shelter.  The  Nation 
must  have  the  capability  of  fulfilling  both 
of  these  needs  by  domestic  manufacturers 
in  time  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  industrial  skill  ladder  textiles  are 
not  at  the  top,  but  they  certainly  are  not  at 
the  bottom.  It  would  be  wonderful  If  all  of 
our  Industrial  workers  were  all  well-educated 
and  had  the  potential  for  the  most  sophisti- 
cated skilled  jobs.  Clearly,  this  Is  not  the 
case — and  unlikely  to  be  the  case  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  fact  Is — and  let's  tell  It 
like  It  Is — the  United  States  needs  gainful 
employment  for  all  degrees  of  unskilled  and 
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■killed  employees  rather  than  welfare  extan- 
Blon!  It  needs  self-supporting  Jobs  for  all,  ee- 
peclally  in  our  under-developed  areas  and  In 
our  urban  ghettos.  Consider  Appalachla  for  a 
moment  which  Is  a  case  In  point.  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  embracing  373  counties  In 
several  major  textile  producing  States,  there 
are  some  453.000  people  employed  In  the  tex- 
tile Industry  alone.  In  many  of  these  coun- 
ties, textiles  account  for  almost  all  manu- 
facturing employment. 

Another  case  In  point  is  right  here  in  New 
York  City  where  over  325,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed In  the  textile  and/or  garment  trades. 
The  fact  Is  we  are  providing  steady,  gain- 
ful employment  In  many  of  our  most  needy 
areas.  Our  theoretical  economist  would  do 
well  to  recognize  this. 

Although  textile  wages  are  somewhat  below 
the  national  average  for  all  manufacturing, 
with  the  most  recent  wage  Increase  Just  an- 
nounced, textile  wages  will  have  been  In- 
creased eight  times  since  1961  and  payroll 
costs.  Including  fringe  benefits,  upped  more 
than  60  percent. 

At  the  same  time  the  wholesale  price  In- 
dex for  textile  mill  products  shows  an  In- 
crease of  only  .06  percent  over  1957-69.  Many 
Important  textile  items  such  as  carpeting 
show  a  reduction  in  price.  The  wholesale  price 
index  <or  textile  mill  products  throughout 
ie68  arwaged  100.6  compared  to  the  all-In- 
dustrial commodity  index  in  1968  of  (109  per- 
cent).  Certainly,  textiles  are  not  contributing 
to  the  inflationary  price  spiral  affecting  al- 
most all  other  consumer  products. 

How  do  you  account  for  this  tremendous 
performance?  Maybe  this  way!  For  the  past 
23  years,  the  textile  Industry  has  Increased 
its  productivity  at  an  average  rate  of  4.5  per- 
cent per  year  (which  Is  absolute  and  does  not 
Include  inflation)  while  American  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole  has  averaged  only  2.8  per- 
cent. Somehow  this  impressive  performance 
by  our  industry  doesn't  get  the  headlines 
which  are  accorded  to  more  sensational  sub- 
jects. 

Closely  associated  with  these  facts,  is  the 
question  of  equal  employment  opportunity. 
The  industry  has  made  dramatic  progress  in 
recent   years,   newspaper  accounts   notwith- 
standing. It  is  Ironic,  indeed,  that  one  of  the 
newspapers  which  has  pontiflcated  regularly 
about  the  alleged  sins  of  the  textile  Industry 
In  this  regard  found  Its  own  house  was  not 
In  order,  and  that  its  performance  In  equal 
employment  opportunity  was  something  less 
than  impressive.  It  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  you  that  this  publication  did  not  use  Its 
own  pages  to  publicize  its  own  shortcomings 
Negro  employment  In  the  textile  Industry 
has   advanced    four   times    faster   than   the 
national  average  for  all  manufacturing  since 
1960.   While   empIo>Tnent   ratios   vary   from 
company  to  company  and  State  to  State,  the 
textile  Industry  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  unskilled  Negro  employees  to  become  pro- 
ductive and  skilled  members  of  the  manu- 
facturing segment  of  our  economy. 

Since  1960.  for  example,  the  number  of 
nonwhite  employees  In  the  industry  has 
tripled,  from  only  3.3  percent  to  over  9  5  per- 
cent in  1968.  It  is  undoubtedly  higher  today 
In  my  own  company,  this  figure  currently  is 
nearly  double  that — or  more  than  17  percent. 
And  In  some  mills,  as  many  as  50  percent  of 
all  new  hirlngs  In  1968  were  Negroes. 

The  improving  role  of  the  Negro  In  the 
textile  Industry  is  reflected  In  both  oppor- 
tunities for  initial  employment  and  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  statistics  show  that  of  the  984  000 
production  workers  employed  in  primary  tex- 
tiles m  1968,  approximately  94.000  were 
Negroes.  This  was  an  Increase  of  10,000  over 

"And  I  predict  that  over  the  next  decade 
the  employment  and  promotion  of  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  by  the  textile  in- 
dustry  will    be    the   most    important   single 
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economic  factor  effecting  our  total  economy 
during  this  period.  We  will  provide  this  op- 
portunity as  no  other  Industry  can. 

Against  this  background  of  achievement, 
progress,  and  economic  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  welfare,  the  future  contribution  of 
this  vast  Industrial  complex  is  bedng  besieged 
by  a  steadily  growing  flow  of  low  wage  Im- 
ports. 

Let's  take  a  realistic  look  at  this  import 
picture — 

In  1968.  texUle  Imports  exceeded  3 '4  bil- 
lion square  yards.  This  left  us  with  a  textile 
trade  deflclt  last  year  of  $1.1  billion  and  the 
gap  grows  wider  every  year. 

Worship  at  the  altar  of  free  trade  has  be- 
come one  of  the  rituals  of  our  age.  Promi- 
nent among  the  worshippers— to  mix  meta- 
phors— are  those  whose  ox  has  not  been 
gored  by  imports.  But  free  trade  simply  does 
not  exist.  There  is  nothing  free  about  trade 
unless  the  rules  are  the  same  for  everyone. 
And  this  clearly  Is  not  the  case.  In  this  im- 
perfect world,  It  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  in  the 
future. 

It  Is  high  time  that  some  responsible 
economist  or  government  ofllolal  addressed 
himself— honestly— to  the  subject  of  so- 
called  free  trade. 

There  has  never  been  free  trade  among  In- 
dependent nations— there  Is  none  now.  Cor- 
dell  Hull  at  least  addressed  it  for  what  it  was 
intended  to  be  when  he  fathered  our  present 
trade  policy  with  the  "Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
of  1934."  Reciprocal  was  the  word  then  and 
the  Intent  then.  It  should  be  now! 

Somehow  over  the  InterverUng  years  we 
have  lost  the  drive  for  reciprocity  and  have 
allowed  our  trade  policy  to  be  dubbed  "free 
trade,  '  by  certain  elements  of  the  press  and 
the  professional  economic  fraternity.  "Free 
trade"  has  become  an  unimpeachable  clar- 
ion call,  such  as  the  Bible,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
or  motherhood.  No  man  can  question  it  much 
less  condemn  it^-except  to  risk  castlgatlon 
as  an  irresponsible  profligate  advocating  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  world— not  Just  the  United 
States.  But  let's  face  it,  there  are  circum- 
stances when  even  motherhood  Is  not  the 
most  desirable  condition. 

President  Nixon  has  also  seen  flt  to  de- 
scribe his  trade  policy  as  free  trade  And  I 
hasten  to  add,  I  for  one,  beUeve  there  is  no 
credltablUty  gap  In  the  White  House  But 
why  doesn't  someone  say  it  like  it  is  and 
affirm  a  policy  of  organized  trade! 

Organized  trade  is  flourishing  in  the  world 
today  and  our  trading  partners  recognize  It 
as  such.  Our  trade  negoOators  were  aston- 
ished to  learn  last  year  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  E.E.C.  had  secret  import  quota 
agreements  with  the  Par  Eastern  countries 
including  Japan— and  had  had  them  for 
several  years. 

Before  the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  tar- 
iff reduction  agreements  of  1967-68  were 
even  begun  to  be  Implemented,  our  trading 
partners  in  Europe  were  increasing  border 
taxes,  custom  duties  and  other  trade  im- 
pediments, in  some  cases  by  more  than  the 
tariff  reduction. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  hidden  trade  re- 
strictions which  exist  among  the  so-called 
developed  trading  nations  which  to  this  date 
have  been  non-negotiable:  Border  taxes 
custom  duties,  transportation  tax,  added 
value  tax,  import  licenses,  trading  associa- 
tions, Government  subsidies,  downright  em- 
bargoes. I'm  sure  there  are  many  more. 
Now,  let's  speak  specifically  about  Japan— 
The  arrogance  of  Japan  In  refusing  to  dis- 
cuss quota  restrictions  on  wool  and  man- 
made  fabrics  with  the  Stans'  mission  last 
month  is  Incomprehensible.  If  the  facts  were 
known,  Japan,  the  free  world's  second  most 
advanced  country  economically,  is  probably 
exporting  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  United 
States  well  over  35 '"^  of  all  imported  goods 
and  possibly  as  much  as  50%  of  manmade 
blends. 
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Do  you  realize  that  Japan  is  running  a 
surplus  trade  balance  with  the  U.S.  of  over 
•1  billion  annually? 

Do  you  realize  that  while  Japan  ships  into 
this  country  over  a  billion  yards  of  cloth 
annually,  yet  Japan  effectively  embargoes  U  S 
cloth  from  her  market?  What  kind  of  reel.' 
procity  is  that! I 

Do  you  realize  that  Japan,  a  mature  eco- 
nomic nation,  pays  her  textile  workers  less 
than  40c  per  hour?  And,  in  addition  fre- 
quently subsidizes  her  exports— by  our  stand- 
ards both  illegal— yet,  our  textile  workers 
lose  their  Jobs  while  our  government  toler- 
ates an  ever  Increasing  percentage  of  these 
Imports. 

Do  you  realize  that  Japanese  have  100% 
owned  textile  plants  In  this  country,  yet  U  S 
textile  firms  are  forbidden  ownership  in  Jan- 
anese  textiles?  ^ 

Do  you  realize  that  Japanese  manmade 
fiber  producers  are  constructing  or  have  con- 
structed plants  m  Korea.  Taiwan,  Thailand 
Indonesia,  and  are  looking  at  the  Philip- 
pines—In some  cases  aided  and  assisted  bv 
the  Japanese  government? 

Secretary  Stans  went  to  Japan,  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  was  the  only  free 
market  In  the  world  for  textiles,  that  Im- 
ports of  textile  products  had  Increased  300% 
m  six  years,  and  that  Japan  had  gotten  more 
than  her  share  of  this  Increase.  He  indicated 
Japan  would  not  be  asked  to  reduce  its  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  but  In  addition  would  be 
allowed  to  participate  In  the  annual  antici- 
pated growth  of  the  U.S.  market.  All  he  asked 
was  that  Japan  Join  with  the  U.S.  and  work 
out  some  orderly  organization  of  this  tex- 
tile trade— he  didn't  even  suggest  that  Japan 
lower  her  barriers  to  the  U.S.  textiles 

What  did  he  get?  An  insulting  rebuff 
Responsible  textile  officials  refused  even  *o 
meet  with  him.  No  high  American  official 
in  recent  years  has  been  treated  so  dis- 
courteously by  Japan— a  country,  as  I  said 
enjoying  a  fat  trade  balance  over  one  billion 
dollars  and  whose  budget  for  defense  in 
effect  is  paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer 
There  is  a  question  of  equity  and  falrnes<; 
involved  in  the  textile  situation.  What  we 
axe  talking  about  is  simply  this.  Must  the 
U.S.  carry  almost  the  entire  burden  of  reci- 
procity when  it  comes  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry? 

Less  developed  countries  have  been  singled 
out  as  being  readily  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  textiles.  Consider  the  situation  of 
19  less  developed  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  Asia.  In  1967  these  countries  had  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  in  textiles  with 
the  U.S.  of  $318  million  dollars.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  E.E.C.  countries  with  an  aggregate 
population  equal  to  the  U.S.,  sold  $60  ill- 
lion  more  In  textile  products  to  these  19  less 
developed  countries  than  they  bought  from 
them.  In  the  case  of  Japan  again,  that  coun- 
try  had  a  favorable  textile  trade  balance  of 
$211  million  with  these  same  less  developed 
countries. 

In  other  words— and  putting  it  bluntlv— 
the  U.S.  Is  on  the  short  shaft  of  both  the 
developed  and  underdeveloped  countries— 
and  the  shaft  is  sharp,  not  blunt. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  whatever  an 
American  does  or  wants  to  do— go  to  work 
drink  cocktails,  ski  at  Aspen,  cruise  the  Ba- 
hamas, take  a  bath,  camp  at  Jackson  Hole 
dance  at  a  discotheque— we  provide  him 
with  a  selection  of  products  and  a  selection 
of  prices. 

The  choice  of  textile  products  today  Is 
literally  unlimited.  When  one  considers  what 
technology  and  fashion  have  accomplished 
with  Just  three  basic  weaves  of  textiles,  It's 
truly  amazing. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  publishes  periodic 
production  figures  on  more  than  350  differ- 
ent variations  of  the  basic  weaves.  When 
you  count  the  blend  possibilities  of  at  least 
14  generically  different  fibers,  Including  cot- 


ton, manmades.  wool  and  silk,  we  already 
have  a  near-infinite  number  of  basic  fabric 
jjosslbilltleB. 

Now  add  to  this  the  more  than  100  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  finishes — consider  the 
fact  that  there  are  somewhere  between  40.- 
000  and  50,000  different  printed  fabrics  in 
retail  stores  at  any  one  time — bear  in  mind 
that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  lists  five  mil- 
lion conceivable  color  possibilities  for  textile 
products — then  consider  that  clothing  design 
by  itself  offers  virtually  unlimited  possibil- 
ities to  the  consumer. 

All  told.  It's  not  difficult  to  conclude  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United 
States  could  easily  be  provided  with  a  com- 
plete wardrobe — and  no  two  garments  would 
be  exactly  alike — we  are  going  to  continue  to 
offer  to  the  American  consumer  exciting  new 
products  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  world  of  tomor- 
row— we  have  every  Intention  of  meeting  the 
obligations  imposed  on  tis  by  a  changing 
economy  and  a  viable  social  structure.  We 
have  done  so  in  the  past;  we  can  do  better 
in  the  years  ahead,  it  is  our  purpose  to  do 
so. 

We  refuse  to  be  tolerated  or  written  off  by 
the  Washington  Post  or  any  other  simplistic 
theorists  who  have  deluded  themselves  into 
believing  that  textiles  is  a  simple,  elemental 
Industry. 

This  industry  Is  an  integral  factor  In  the 
Nation's  complex  economic  system.  We  are 
an  important  and  vital  contributor  to  all 
facets  of  our  national  life.  We  will  strain 
our  talents  and  resources  to  assure  this  con- 
tinues to  be  true.  We  insist  we  be  recognized 
for  what  we  are  and  what  we  do.  and  are 
ready  to  do  combat  with  those  who  would 
cast  us  in  a  lesser  role. 

Gentlemen,  that's  telling  It  like  it  Is  and 
like  it  has  to  be! 


EX-POSTMASTER  GENERAL  GRO- 
NOUSKI  ACCENTS  THE  POSITIVE  : 
POSTAL  REFORM  IS  VITAL,  BUT 
DO  NOT  OVERLOOK  AMAZING 
SERVICE  YOU  HAVE  NOW 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  House 
Committee  on  post  OfQce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  been  holding  hearings  now  for 
the  past  3  months  on  the  matter  of  postal 
reform. 

No  one  argues  with  the  need  for  postal 
reform;  the  Department  must  have  the 
tools  and  the  authority  to  do  the  job 
of  handling  the  ever-increasing  volume 
of  mail. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  was  a 
former  Postmaster  General,  John  A. 
Gronouski,  who  served  from  1963  to  1965 
when  he  took  an  ambassadorifd  assign- 
ment from  then  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  in  all  of  our  hearings  to 
date  we  have  not  had  a  more  objective 
witness  in  his  discussion  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  as  it  exists  today. 

The  situation  is  not  nearly  so  chaotic 
as  some  people  would  contend.  He  puts 
the  much-cited  Chicago  breakdown  of 
1966  in  its  proper  perspective:  It  did 
happen,  but  there  has  not  been  another, 
so  the  Department  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right  in  its  management  of  postal 
affairs. 
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As  I  told  Mr.  Gronouski  when  he  com- 
pleted his  testimony,  it  "will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  committee  in  its  delibera- 
tions as  to  the  best  way  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful EHKtal  reform. " 

Mr.  Gronouski  and  I  are  in  agreement 
upon  the  need  for  postal  reform,  al- 
though we  disagree  on  the  form.  He 
favors  the  public  corporation  approach, 
while  I  feel  we  can  do  the  job — and 
better — within  the  present  Government 
Department. 

But  in  laying  his  case  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  does  an  outstanding  job  of 
providing  the  basic  background  we  need 
as  we  near  the  close  of  the  public  hear- 
ings. His  testimony  warrants  wider  cir- 
culation and  I  am  including  it  with  my 
remarks : 
Remarks    of    Former    Postmaster    General 

John  A.  Gronouski  Before  House  Com- 

mtttee  on  post  office  and  civil  service, 

Tuesday,  July   22,   1969 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opj>ortunlty  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  poet  office  reorganization. 
For  the  record,  I  am  John  A.  Gronouski, 
Postmaster  General  in  the  Cabinets  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  from 
September.  1963  until  November,  1965.  Sub- 
sequently I  served  as  Ambassador  to  Poland 
until  June,  1968.  I  am  at  present  engaged 
in  private  pursuits  which  are  In  no  way 
connected  with  any  group  or  organization 
which  has  a  vested  Interest  in  the  operations 
of  the  postal  establishment. 

I  should  also  note  for  the  record  that  on 
April  4,  1967  and  again  on  May  21,  1967  I 
expressed  support  for  then  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien's  postal  corporation  idea.  I  also 
testified  in  favor  of  the  general  thrust  of 
the  Kappel  Commission  recommendations 
before  the  Platform  Committee  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  August,  1968. 

The  first  observation  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  much  of  the  current  criticism  of  postal 
service  is  both  petty  and  unwarranted.  It 
is  my  Judgment  that  postal  employees  at  all 
levels — department  and  regional  adminis- 
trators, postmasters  and  pKJstal  workers — 
have  succeeded  in  providing  the  American 
people  a  remarkable  postal  service  at  moder- 
ate cost.  When  I  can  have  a  mailman  pick 
up  a  letter  at  my  door  and  another  mail- 
man hand-deliver  it  to  the  door  of  a  friend 
In  California,  often  the  next  day,  at  a  cost 
of  six  cents,  I  am  receiving  a  service  very 
hard  to  duplicate  this  day  and  age.  Admit- 
tedly a  letter  occasionally  goes  astray,  but 
considering  the  fact  that  our  post  office  is 
handling  almost  a  quarter  billion  pieces 
of  mail  each  day,  the  number  of  pieces  tem- 
porarily misdirected  is  remarkably  small.  I 
suggest  that  critics  of  the  service  provided 
by  this  government  enterprise  compare  its 
performance  over  the  past  year  with  that 
of  the  private  brokerage  industry's  handling 
of  Wall  Street  security  transactions  during 
the  ssune  period. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  an  experi- 
ence with  my  favorite  morning  newspaper, 
a  newspaper  which,  InddentaUy,  has  not 
been  reluctant  to  call  the  post  office  to  task. 
During  the  past  six  months  my  newspaper 
was  not  delivered  on  five  occasions — five  days 
out  of  180,  or  almost  three  percent  of  the 
time.  Now  this  Is  not  a  bad  record,  and  I  am 
not  complaining,  but  I  simply  note  that 
were  the  Poet  Office  to  experience  a  three 
percent  rate  of  non-delivery,  at  least  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  jjerhaps  the  Presi- 
dent, would  be  lmp>eached! 

Now  the  morning  newspaper  to  which  I 
refer  Is  conscious  of  its  responsibilities  and 
has  provided  a  phone  number  which,  they 
say,  will  insure  delivery  of  a  substitute  paper 
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If  one  calls  before  8:30  A.M.  This  I  have 
done  three  times  to  no  avail.  A  pleasant 
enough  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
takes  down  my  name,  address,  telephone 
number  and  other  data,  but  a  substitute 
paper  Is  yet  to  appear. 

"  What  I  am  suggesting:,  really,  is  not  only 
that  the  postal  service  is  not  as  bad  as  some 
charge,  but  that  it  is  often  better  than  that 
of  private  enterprisers  who  are  often  its 
greatest  critics.  The  fact  Is  that  we  ex- 
pect more  from  the  post  office  and  while  vn 
usually  get  it,  the  fact  that  we  don't  always 
get  It  makes  us  indignant.  Remember  the 
roar  that  went  up  in  1949  when  mall  delivery 
was  cut  from  twice  to  once  a  day.  I  well 
recall  the  spate  of  angry  editorials  when  it 
was  my  lot  to  respond  to  budgetary  exigen- 
cies by  reducing  post  office  window  service 
about  an  hour  a  day. 

But  where  was  the  ang^  roar  when  drug 
stores  dispensed  with  clerks  and  required  the 
shopper  to  find  what  he  wanted  and  wait  In 
line  to  pay  for  it?  Or  when  grocery  stores 
(with  rare  exception)  eliminated  the  delivery 
service  that  my  mother  received  in  the  depth 
of  the  depression  of  the  1930'b?  There  wasn't 
any,  for  with  private  enterprise  these  de- 
cisions are  regarded  as  being  in  the  province 
of  management  choice.  But  the  fact  remains, 
these  services  are  gone  in  the  drug  and 
grocery  stores — and  for  good  reason,  for  if 
they  continued  to  supply  them,  the  proprie- 
tors would  probably  go  broke.  Yet  with  the 
post  office  we  demand  such  services  and  then 
bitterly  complain  when  it  costs  six  cents 
rather  than  a  nickel  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
one  door  to  another  three  thousand  miles 
apart. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  note  of  another 
line  of  criticism  which  some  approach  with 
almost  religious  fervor.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  role  of  politics  in  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  rural  letter  carriers.  Lest  I 
be  misunderstood,  I  want  it  known  that  I 
hold  no  particular  brief  for  the  political  ad- 
visor selection  system.  In  fact,  when  I  was 
Postmaster  General  I  often  lamented  the 
f£u;t  that  under  the  prevailing  system  the 
Democratic  Congressmen  treated  their  selec- 
tion of  the  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  in 
their  district  as  a  matter  of  right.  Thus,  when 
I  made  the  appointments  of  their  choice  I 
was  deprived  of  any  credit  for  doing  a  favor, 
for  you  cannot  get  credit  for  giving  a  Con- 
gressman something  he  already  has.  However, 
during  my  tenure  as  Postmaster  General  I 
never  was  adroit  enough  to  get  Presidential 
backing  for  a  shift  of  postmaster  and  rural 
carrier  appointing  power  from  the  Congress 
into  my  hands,  and  thus  I  was  deprived  of 
the  kind  of  real  effective  power  that  admin- 
istrators dream  of  having. 

So  I  do  not  object  on  principle  to  remov- 
ing the  selection  of  postmasters  and  rural 
carriers  from  Congressional  politics.  What 
does  bother  me  is  the  strong  implication  that 
the  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  that  have 
been  selected  by  the  Congressional  advisor 
process  are  really  a  bunch  of  Incompetent 
political  hacks.  This  I  say  from  personal 
Itnowledge  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  I  have 
met  at  their  national  and  state  conventions. 
In  their  post  offices  and  in  their  homes  a 
good  cross  section  of  our  politically  appointed 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers.  I  say  cate- 
gorically that  these  are  highly  competent  pro- 
fessionals who  have  a  deep  dedication  to  the 
postal  service,  and  I  think  It  is  Incimabent 
on  those  of  us  who  know  this  to  say  so. 

The  case  for  reorganization  of  the  Post 
Office  along  corporation  lines  as  suggested 
by  the  Kappel  Commission  cannot  be  made, 
therefore,  by  pointing  to  an  intolerable  qual- 
ity of  service  or  the  Incompetence  of  man- 
agement personnel,  for  In  neither  case  does 
the  charge  hold  water.  Nor  do  I  have  much 
patience  with  these  who  point  to  the  1966 
service  breakdown  in  Chicago  as  evidence  that 
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our  postal  system  Is  on  the  verge  of  total 

collapse;    the  fact  that  this   three-year  old 

exhibit  A  has  not  been  supplemented  by  an 

exhibit  B — that  the  Chicago  experience  has 

not  occurred  subsequently  in  Chicago  or  Los 

Angeles    or    New    York    or    Philadelphia   or 

Washington   or   anywhere   else — suggests   to 

me  that  the  "Chicago  Catastrophe"  was  Just 

that  and  that  It  does  not  provide  a  measiire 

of  the  viability  of  our  postal  establishment. 

Finally,   I   cannot   accept  the   Implication 

that  nothing  has  happened  to  Improve  the 

capability  of  the  Post  Office  to  handle  the 

ever-expanding  mall   volume  over  the  past 

several  years.  Without  dwelling  on  the  point, 

I  win  simply  state  that  In  my  Judgment  the 

Implemenutlon   of  the   ZIP  Code   and   the 

Introduction  of  sophisticated  mechanization 

Into  oxir  newly  constructed  major  facilities 

has  provided  In  less  than  ten  years  the  basis 

for  a  major  technological  revolution  in  mall 

processing  and  distribution. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  sup- 
porters of  a  ba«lc  structural  change  In  postal 
management  and  organization  along  lines 
originally  proposed  by  former  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien,  seconded  by  the  Kappel 
Commission  and  supported  by  the  present 
Administration,  do  not  strengthen  their  case 
when  they  paint  a  picture  of  groes  mlsman- 
agemerffby  political  hacks  yesterday,  crisis 
t<xlay  ana  catastrophe  tomorrow.  There  are 
fundamental  and  persuasive  reasons  for 
supporting  the  basic  postal  corporation  pro- 
posal; to  argue  successfully  for  It  does  not  In 
my  Judgment  require  lU-founded  and  un- 
supportable  charges  of  past  Incompetence 
and  Impending  doom. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  I  have  supported  the 
postal  corporation  Idea  ever  since  It  was  ad- 
vanced by  Larry  O'Brien  early  In  1967.  I 
have  supported  It,  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  managerial  competence  of 
our  postmasters  and  other  postal  manage- 
ment personnel,  but  because  I  believe  these 
managers  can  perform  much  more  effectively 
If  they  are  given  the  greater  authority  and 
responslbUlty  Implicit  In  the  postal  corpora- 
tion Idea.  Those  charged  with  administering 
the  postal  service  are  placed  under  a  severe 
handicap  when  they  are  deprived  of  a  rele- 
vant role  with  respect  to  major  elements  of 
the  decision  making  process,  particularly 
those  Involving  wages  and  prices. 

I  support  the  postal  ccrporatlon  Idea,  also 
because  of  my  conviction  that  postal  workers 
generally,  and  particularly  those  in  larger 
cities,  have  been  Ill-treated  by  the  prevailing 
wage  determination  systems.  I  would  look 
for  a  substantial  Improvement  In  postal 
worker  wages  and  fringe  benefits  under  con- 
ditions where  both  management  and  work- 
ers are  equipped  with  and  are  prepared  to 
Implement  effective  tools  of  collecUve  bar- 
gaining. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  find  the  Post 
OfBce  in  a  state  of  crisis  or  facing  Imminent 
catastrophe.  But  I  also  do  not  disagree  with 
the  general  consensus  I  find  In  reading  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  appeared  before 
this  Committee — that  reforms  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  postal  establishment  are  needed 
and  that  there  Is  room  for  significant  Im- 
provement in  both  the  efficiency  of  operation 
and  the  quality  of  service  provided  by  the 
Post  Office.  I  also  believe  there  is  a  need  for 
a  healthier  and  more  responsive  labor  man- 
agement relationship,  and  that  the  postal 
rate-making  procedure  is  badly  in  need  of 
major  overhaul. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  an  acceptable  rate  of 
progress  can  be  made  In  these  areas  under 
conditions  of  divided  management  respon- 
sibility that  characterizes  the  postal  estab- 
lishment. This  Is  because  management  deci- 
sions do  not  stand  alone;  for  any  one  decision 
to  have  a  chance  of  achieving  Its  purpose  It 
must  be  compatible  with  and  supported  by 
a  host  of  related  decisions.  Decisions  with 
respect  to  post  office  modernization  and 
mechanization,  for  example,  are  dlrectlv  re- 
lated to  the  Impact  of  ZIP  Code  on  patterns 
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of  mall  transporatlon  and  distribution,  and 
both  have  an  Impact  on  and  are  critically 
affected  by  policies  adopted  In  the  field  of 
employee  relations. 

Postal  management.  In  the  Interest  of  ef- 
ficient and  effective  postal  service,  has  the 
responsibility  for  making  technological  and 
operational   changes   which   affect   the   lives 
and  well-being  of  thousands  of  postal  work- 
ers.     To      successfully      Implement      these 
changes,  therefore.  It  should  also  have  the 
responsibility    and    authority    to    negotiate 
with  employee  representatives  a  wage  con- 
tract which  gives  postal  workers  a  share  In 
the   Increased   productivity   stemming   from 
these  changes,  and  a  pattern  of  fringe  bene- 
fits which  Insures  that  the  workers  directly 
Involved  are  relieved  of  whatever  financial 
burdens  the  transition  would  otherwise  Im- 
pose upon  them.  As  long  as  Congress  retains 
Jurisdiction  over  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
managers  of  the  Post  Office  will  lack  a  vital 
tool  needed  to  make  technological  and  op- 
erational  changes   tolerable  and   acceptable 
to  postal  workers  and  their  union  leaders. 

But  If  management  Is  to  have  genuine  au- 
thority to  negoUate  wage  and  benefit  agree- 
ments, It  must  also  have  control  over  the 
other  half  of  the  financial  equation — the 
prices  charged  for  postal  service.  It  would 
be  meaningless  to  suggest  that  postal  man- 
agement had  authority  to  negotiate  wage 
and  benefit  agreements  if  the  validity  of  any 
agreement  was  dependent  upon  the  wlUing- 
ness  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money  or 
raise  postal  rates  to  pay  for  it. 

Congress  should,  of  course,  retain  an  ulti- 
mate veto  power  over  the  final  rate  deter- 
mination of  the  agency  charged  with  this 
function,  but  I  am  convinced  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  retain  more  authority  than  the 
right  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  entire  pack- 
age. In  my  Judgment  the  policy  of  Congress 
should  be  clearly  one  of  establishing  broad 
guidelines  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
rate-making,  and  charging  an  administra- 
tive agency  with  responsibility  for  allocat- 
ing postal  costs  among  users  In  accordance 
with  these  principles. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  once  a  pos- 
tal   corporation    becomes    established    as    a 
going   concern   the   need   or   desirability   of 
pubUc  service"  appropriations  by  CongreE- 
will  be  eliminated.  The  primary  function  of 
the  Post  Office  Is  public  service,   and   thl- 
should  be  no  less  true  of  the  postal  corpora'- 
tlon  than  It  Is  of  the   Post   Office  Depart- 
ment.  A  persuasive  case  can   be  made  for 
general   fund   appropriations   to   underwrite 
fr^U  ""^^  iJ^curred  by  the  postal  service 
n  performing  its  basic  function  of  provid- 
ing  a    communications    network    tyine    to- 
gether aU  sections  of  the  country    For  ex 
ample,  in  some  rural  areas  where  volume  Is 
low,  pricing  of  mall  service  at  a  level  that 
covers   cost   would   result   m  rates   rrohTbl- 
tlvely  expensive.  The  same  Is  true  where  dis- 
tances are  great  and  providing  tolerable  serv- 
ice requires  use  Of  expensive  modes  of  trans- 
portation, e.g..  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  I  would 
argue  that  It  Is  in  the  national  interest  that 
those   living   in   such   areas   of   the   Unit^ 
States  not  be  disadvantaged  in  basic  com- 
i?"°i?^«?°«  ^^  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Tills  is  essentiaUy  a  consideration  of  na- 
tlona^   integration   and    unity   the    cost    of 
Which  is  properly  allocated  against  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  * 

WhUe  I  would  argue  that  the  postal  cor- 
poration should  estabUsh  a  level  of  rates 
adequate  to  cover  Its  operating  costs,  there- 
r.?,K;.  ^  f°*  proposing  the  elimination  of 
public  service  appropriations.   I  am  simply 

sho  f,H  'L**  ^\f^^^  Of  such  appropriation's 
should  be  on  the  price  of  service  paid  by 
those  affected  by  the  subsidy  which  Congress 
determines,  not  on  the  total  revenue  avail- 
able  to  the  postal  corporation.  Thus  the 
rate  schedule  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
rate-making  agency  should  provide  sufficient 
revenue  to  cover  the  cost  of  postal  opera- 
tions, and  such  rates  should  be  reduced  only 


In  the  amount  and   for  the   purposes  that 
subsidy  funds  are  voted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  a 
particularly  important  aspect  of  postal  re- 
form, that  which  directly  affects  the  well- 
being  of  some  700,000  postal  workers.  While 
In  many  Important  respects  my  views  are  In 
accord  with  those  expressed  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's H.R.  11750,  I  want  it  known  that 
I  take  exception  to  those  sections  dealing 
with  labor-management  relations. 

In  this  connection  I  should  observe  that 
I  distinguish  the  postal  service  from  most 
other  functions  of  government  on  two 
grounds:  first,  the  Congress  has  historically 
given  emphasis  to  the  proprietary  nature  of 
the  post  office,  charging  the  user  a  fee  for 
services  rendered;  and,  second,  unlike  most 
services  of  government— police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, defense,  welfare — the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Post  Office  is  "postponable." 

It  Is  primarily  because  of  this  latter  char- 
acteristic that  I  am  not  nearly  as  disturbed 
by  the  thought  of  postal  workers  gaining  the 
right  to  strike  under  a  postal  corporation 
form  of  organization  as  are  many  of  my 
friends.  Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  post- 
al strike  would  be  a  good  Idea,  and  I  am 
well  aware  that  such  a  strike  would  be  both 
costly  and  Inconvenient.  But  so  Is  a  steel, 
automobile  or  transportation  strike.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  the  postal  service 
is  clearly  dlstinguUhable  from  such  "non- 
postponable"  governmental  services  as  police 
and  fire  protection  where  a  strike  would  be 
Intolerable. 

Whatever  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of 
incorporating  the  right  to  strike  as  a  part 
of  postal  corporation  legislation,  however,  as 
a  practical  matter  the  question  appears  to  be 
academic.  While  there  has  been  some  flirting 
with  the  proposition.  I  have  seen  no  ground 
swell  In  favor  of  a  right  to  strike  provision- 
not  among  postal  workers,  nor  among  leaders 
of  postal  employee  organizations,  and  cer- 
tainly not  from  within  the  administration, 
the  Congress  or  the  general  public. 

The  practical  problem,  therefore,  is  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  gentUne  collective 
bargaining  and,  in  the  event  of  an  unre- 
solved disagreement  between  management 
and  labor,  to  provide  for  use  of  a  tool  that 
will  serve  as  a  refuge  of  last  resort  for  labor, 
management  or  both.  Under  terms  of  H.R. 
11750  the  so-called  refuge  of  last  resort 
would  be  a  nine-man  "Postal  Disputes  Panel" 
which  would,  at  Its  discretion,  determine 
whether  either  party  in  the  dispute  could 
take  its  case  to  binding  arbitration  and.  in 
the  event  It  so  decided,  define  the  Issue  or 
Issues  to  be  arbitrated.  The  Disputes  Panel 
could  also  make  a  binding  decision  In  favor 
of  the  status  quo  by  simply  refusing  to  accept 
Jurisdiction  In  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  as  I  favor  the  postal 
corporation  approach  to  postal  reorganiza- 
tion, were  this  provision  to  remain  an  inte- 
gral part  of  H.R.  11750.  I  could  not  In  con- 
science support  it.  I  say  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  however  impartially  the  Disputes 
Panel  is  chosen,  the  postal  workers  and  their 
leaders  will  properly  regard  It  as  part  of  man- 
agement. Furthermore,  -^he  procedure  estab- 
lished through  the  Disputes  Panel  clearly 
denies  the  postal  worker  and  his  union 
representative  the  right  to  demand  binding 
arbitration  as  a  matter  of  right.  In  short, 
the  worker  is  denied  an  ultimate  weapon  in 
those  cases  where  collective  bargaining,  me- 
diation and  fact  finding  faU  to  provide  an 
answer  to  a  dispute. 

Fortunately,  this  serious  flaw  can  be  cor- 
rected by  simply  eliminating  the  Disputes 
Panel,  and  establishing  In  Its  place  pro- 
cedures for  fact  finding,  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation, provisions  for  a  coollng-off  period 
and.  ultimately,  the  right  of  either  party  to 
demand  that  the  issue  in  dispute  be  taken  to 
binding  arbltraUon.  A  change  along  these 
lines  would  correct  the  major  flaw  in  H.R. 
11750. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 

Mr,  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law 
must  change  with  the  times.  Examina- 
tion of  legislation  which  has  just  become 
law  and  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  provides  us  with  an  excel- 
lent example  of  this  need. 

My  colleague,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New 
York,  and  myself  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  regulate  the  billion- 
dollar-a-year  trading  stamp  industry. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  legislation  would 
be  to  provide  the  consumer  with  cash 
options  on  redemption. 

However,  the  Truth  in  Trading  Stamps 
Act  also  would  require  protections  for  the 
consumer  against  a  "run"  on  a  redemp- 
tion center.  The  bills  drafted  by  Mr. 
Wolff  and  myself  would  require  that 
companies  in  interstate  commerce  pro- 
vide suflQcient  cash  reserve  to  insure  that 
their  redemption  centers  could  handle  a 
"run." 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  a  scintilla 
of  the  absurd  in  all  this.  Some  may  ask 
with  bemused  scorn,  "A  run  on  a  trading 
stamp  redemption  center?  Really,  now." 
Well  that  is  just  what  is  happening  in 
New  York. 

Trading  stamp  companies  have  issued 
what  in  the  American  marketplace  cer- 
tainly must  be  considered  currency  of 
exchange.  Just  as  certainly,  those  per- 
sons who  have  been  issued  this  script 
have  every  right  to  demand  that  their 
Government  provide  them  with  certain 
protections. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  consumer. 
I  urge  the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  to 
schedule  early  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  and  Mr.  Wolff  have  intro- 
duced. 

And  for  those  who  greet  in  disbelief 
the  notion  of  a  "run"  on  a  trading  stamp 
center,  I  enter,  with  unanimous  consent, 
the  following  account,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  18 : 
State  Wn,L   Ask  for  SECtnirrY   Prom  Kino 
KoRN  on  Stamps 
(By  Isadore  Barmash) 
Louis   J.   Lefkowltz,   the   state's   Attorney 
General,  announced  yesterday  that  because 
of    many    complaints    he    had    received,    he 
would  ask  the  King  Korn  Stamp  Company 
to  deposit  a  security  with  his  office  as  good 
faith    that   all    outstanding   books   of   King 
Korn  stamps  will  be  redeemed. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Attorney  General 
said  the  complaints  had  been  received  from 
housewives  who  had  been  saving  the  stamps 
but  who  had  been  unable  to  redeem  them 
for  merchandise. 

For  about  two  weeks,  thousands  of  savers 
of  the  trading  stamps  have  been  streaming 
into  the  company's  five  redemption  centers 
in  Brooklyn.  Queens  and  Manhattan. 

The  runs  on  the  centers  began  over  fe€iTs 
that  the  company  was  going  out  of  the 
stamp  business  since  the  H,  C.  Bohack  super- 
market chain  stopped  distributing  them  last 
month,  Mr.  Lefkowitz's  office  said. 

In  Chicago,  a  King  Korn  executive,  speak- 
ing for  the  company's  president,  Ira  Kaplan, 
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denied  the  reports  that  the  company  was 
leaving  the  stamp  business  tmd  said  that  all 
stamps  would  be  redeemed. 

CX>KStrMEKS    WATT    IN    VAIN 

According  to  the  Attorney  General's  office, 
as  many  as  1,000  people  a  day  have  been 
waiting  In  vain  at  the  redemption  cent«rs 
here  to  get  merchandise.  At  one  center,  some 
housewives  have  waited  on  line  up  to  eight 
hours  without  succefes,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  said. 

Asked  In  Chicago  why  the  merchandise 
was  not  available,  the  King  Korn  executive 
said  that  stocks  at  the  local  redemption  cen- 
ters were  maintained  for  from  one  to  two 
weeks'  demand. 

"But  the  redemption  rate  in  New  York 
has  been  exceedingly  heavy— about  two  to 
three  times  the  normal  rate,"  he  said. 

"We  are  replenishing  the  stocks  at  our 
redemption  centers,"  he  said. 

The  company,  which  Bald  that  the  Bohack 
stores  had  represented  a  major  account,  re- 
ported that  It  still  had  about  500  clients  in 
the  New  York  area  and  one  million  King 
Korn  stamp  savers  here. 

No  exact  sum  has  been  fixed  as  yet  for  the 
security,  the  Attorney  General's  office  said. 
Mr.  Kaplan  is  expected  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Lefkowltz  here  early  next  week. 

Trading  stamps  have  long  been  a  subject 
of  debate  in  merchandising  circles.  The  tiny, 
bright  pieces  of  paper  bearing  the  name  of 
the  stamp  company  are  estimated  to  have 
a  cash  value  of  about  a  10th  of  a  cent  and 
are  redeemable  for  a  wide  variety  ol  mer- 
chandise. 

Advocates  call  the  stamps  a  valuable  pro- 
motional tool,  but  detractors  say  they  resxilt 
in  higher  prices  because  they  add  to  the 
business  expense  of  retailers  who  distribute 
them. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Trading  Stamp  In- 
stitute, a  trade  organization  of  stamp  com- 
panies, commenting  on  the  King  Korn 
situation  yesterday,  said: 

Some  six  years  ago,  a  similar  incident  oc- 
curred here  in  New  York  City  when  the  Gold 
Bond  Stamp  Company  of  Minneapolis  was 
dropped  by  the  First  National  Stores. 

"There  was  a  disturbingly  similar  occur- 
ence when  near-mobs  made  a  run  on  Gold 
Bond's  Manhattan  redemption  center,  re- 
sulting in  the  calling  out  of  mounted  police 
guards.  But  all  Gold  Bond  stamp  holders  had 
their  books  honored,  and  a  redemption  cen- 
ter waB  maintained  in  Manhattan  for  many 
months  after  the  cutoff  date  to  effect  Just 
this." 

On  July  1,  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act 
became  law.  A  decade  in  the  making,  the 
advocates  of  this  law  also  had  to  over- 
come the  disbelief  of  "Doubting  Thom- 
ases." 

The  Nation  and  Its  economy  ran  on 
credit,  but  all  too  frequently  the  con- 
sumer has  little  idea  of  how  usurous  this 
credit  can  be.  Hopefully,  the  consumer 
will  now  not  need  a  course  in  credit 
financing  before  he  understands  the  cost 
of  a  loan  on  a  car,  a  house,  an  appliance. 

Ten  years  ago  many  thought  this  legis- 
lation was  not  necessary,  just  as  many 
today  doubt  the  need  for  Federal  regu- 
lation of  the  script-issuing  trading  stamp 
industry. 

It  is  my  hope,  that  a  decade  is  not 
needed  to  make  the  Truth-in-Trading 
Stamps  Act  public  law. 

For  any  law  to  be  truly  effective,  its 
terms  must  receive  wide  public  dissemi- 
nation and  I  applaud  WCAU-TV,  Phila- 
delphia's CBS  affiliate,  for  its  editorial 
broadcast  July  11.  "Seller  Beware"  is 
more  primer  than   editorial   and  with 
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unanimous  consent,  I  enter  It  in  the 

Record: 

Seller  Bewarx 

(Presented  by  Peter  W.  Duncan,  WCAU-TV 
editorial  director) 

It  used  to  be  "caveat  emptor" — buyer  be- 
ware. Now  the  roles  are  getting  reversed.  Now, 
it's  becoming  more  a  matter  of  seller  beware. 
Legislative  reins  are  tightening  on  many  mer- 
chants who  need  to  have  the  reins  tightened. 
Truth  In  Lending  legislation  became  the 
law  of  the  land  last  week  and  what  it's  done 
is  this :  It's  uncovered  the  hidden  figures  and 
undercover  carrying  charges  For  years, 
smooth  talking  salesmen  have  cooed  to  pros- 
pective buyers:  "It's  only  'X'  dollars  a 
month."  Too  many  people  didn't  realize  that 
when  all  the  months  were  added  up,  and  all 
those  payments  of  'X'  dollars  were  totalled, 
they  were  buying  thwnselves  a  bucketful  of 
interest  for  a  pocketful  of  product. 

As  of  last  week,  those  days  are  over.  The 
salesman  can  continue  to  coo  at  the  prospec- 
tive buyer,  but  while  he's  cooing,  he  has  to 
show  you  in  writing  exactly  what  you'll  be 
paying — to  the  penny — for  what  you're  buy- 
ing. In  other  words,  he  has  to  come  up  with 
a  grand  total.  Maybe  then.  If  5-ou  realize 
you're  paying  (let's  say)  8160  for  an  889  item, 
you'll  change  your  mind  about  buying  it. 

Even  so,  some  salesmen  can  win  over  al- 
most any  customer  explaining  that  even  with 
the  extra  costs,  you  shouldn't  pass  up  the 
deal. 

On  many  large  credit  transactions,  the 
consumer's  house  is  put  up  as  a  security. 
Let's  say  then,  that  you're  convinced  that  a 
deal  Is  a  good  deal  and  you  sign  your  name 
on  the  contract  and  put  your  house  on  the 
line.  When  you  leave  the  place  of  business, 
you  begin  to  reconsider.  By  the  time  you  get 
to  that  home  that  you  put  on  the  line,  you 
wish  you  could  change  your  mind.  And  after 
going  over  the  family  books  and  discussing  It 
with  your  wife,  you're  certain  you  shouldn't 
have  signed  the  contract.  Well,  when  a  con- 
sumer's house  is  written  in  to  the  contract  as 
security.  Truth  In  Lending  gives  the  con- 
sumer three  business  days  to  think  about  the 
deal.  If  within  the  three-day  period  he  de- 
cides he  made  a  mistake,  he  can  back  out  of 
the  deal. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing which  benefit  the  consumer  but  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  le^slatlon  Is  to  make  It 
mandatory  for  merchants  and  businesses  to 
spell  out  clearly  and  uniformly  what  the  In- 
terest charges  are  in  dollars  and  cents.  This 
also  makes  it  easier  for  the  consumer  who 
wants  to  shop  around  to  get  the  best  credit 
deal. 

Truth  In  Lending  legislation  was  almost 
a  decade  In  the  making.  WCAU-TV  has  sup- 
ported It  along  a  rather  rocky  legislative 
route.  Now  that  it  Is  the  law  ol  the  land, 
WCAU-TV  halls  the  Truth  In  Lending  legis- 
lation as  a  victory  lor  consumers.  Now,  be- 
cause of  it,  it's  substantially  easier  for  you 
to  be  a  wiser  user  of  credit  and  a  better 
shopper  for  credit. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITAL  CRISIS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  subject  is  failure.  It  is  the 
failure  of  the  State  of  California,  specifi- 
cally the  Governor  of  California,  to  live 
up  to  its  responsibility  in  the  care  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  mentally  ill. 
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since  the  beginning  of  his  term  as 
Oovemor,  Ronald  Reagan  has  wielded  a 
meat  ax  on  California's  program  for  car- 
ing for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally 
retarded.  He  has  turned  a  nationally 
recognized  system  of  excellence  Into  a 
naUonal  disgrace,  a  naUonal  scandal  In 
doing  so  he  has  embittered  thousands  of 
people  in  California.  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike. 

The  meat  ax  he  has  used  on  the  budg- 
ets of  the  State  hospitals,  has  not  pro- 
duced economies.  Instead  it  has  Inflicted 
wounds  on  the  helpless  patients 

A  recent  report,  made  public  only  over 
the  protests  of  Gtovemor  Reagan's  ad- 
ministration, points  out  these  conditions 
It  is  the  report  of  the  Human  Relations 
Agency  on  conditions  in  the  12  State  ho6- 

The  Fremont  News  Register  in  my  dis- 
trict recently  outlined  the  conditions  of 
the  State  hospitals  and  the  Governor's 
responsibility  for  them.  I  include  this  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  In  the  Record: 
Who's  Rttarded? 
Within  days  of  the  date  of  release  of  an 
official  report  on  California's  State  Instltu- 
1^  P~^l°«  hospital  care  for  the  men- 
^IJ^^'^'^-     °°^"'>°r    Ro'^ald     Reagan 
rei^^H  v,^  non-concern  for  the  care  of  !he 
retarded  by  blue-penclUng  •500.000  from  the 

St^m,,  i'5^^  ^°''  e'fPandlng  facilities  and 
BtafBng  these  Institutions. 

He  had  barely  started  warming  the  guber- 

^^r!'"'  ^.tJ'  ^^^°'  'l^ough  Hatchl^man 
Spencer  Williams,  one-time  able  assistant 
guilty  manager  of  Santa  Clara  County,  the 
governor  started  pennyplnchlng  mental 
health  service  and  facilities. 

There  have  been  numerous  pubUc-rela- 
«on^-orlented  official  statements  ax,d  preL 
wST  '^^"'"^t^^Wng  how  more  se?vfc1 
l^^c^^  provided  for  less  money-efforts 
designed    to   allay   public    anxiety   over   the 

t^^L^^K^^f^*'  ^"'^  personnel-but  condl! 
tlons  at  the  Instltutlons-whlch  la  the  onlv 

^o^n'^H^?'"  °'  measuring  servTct^are 
abominable  for  a  state  as  wealthy  and  pre! 
sumably  civilized  as  California 

The  Human  Relations  Agency  In  Sacra- 
mento Of  Which  Williams  I  se^cre?4  hL 
Just  made  public  findings  of  studlesbn  12 
hospitals.  It  was  like  piling  teeth  t^  it 
the  mtty-grltty  of  the  repori-much  of^it 
was  unpublished   except  for  12  cople^but 

fXe'S''  "^°"'""'  "^'^  smoked' o^Se 
The  report  on  Sonoma  State  Hospital  be- 
came public  property  only  after  Interes^d 
citizens  obtained  a  court  order  for  its  re- 
lease. It  described  Sonoma  as  a  huge  de- 
caying plant;  patients  herded  Into  barn-like 
wards    with    the   dignity   of    the   Individual 

s'Stml  7n"'r ;  ^  ^^°"^««  °^  per^nnei  re 
suuing   in  minimal   custodial  care  for  pa- 

w^'^^'^flT^^;  ^^""'"^  's  back  in  the  news 
w^-h  the  resignation  from  the  hospital's 
board  Of  trustees  of  Thomas  J.  Parrell,  Santa 
Rosa  insurance  man.  a  Republican  whose 
daughter  has  been  a  patient  there  15  ye^ 
In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  governor' 

^l^'V'r''  ''''''  '^«  Reagan-appoint^ 
Sfe  iT.TZ  ^°^y  assumed  directorehlp  of 
the  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene, ''he 

Stl^fJ"  hL'n  ^''°'''''  '^"  annua?  trustees' 
«?!!.  !^^'  ^^  ^^''^  consulted  with  the  dulv- 
elected  president  of  the  State  Hospital  Tn^t- 
fn^'^^'"'°'^'  ^^'J  ^^  ^°t  had  any  mTn- 
ingful  dialogue  with  hospital  trus^eT  and 
parents   of  children   in   the   hosp"^l  " 

He  charged  that  In  the  eight  years  he  has 
been  close  to  the  scene,  the  average  IQ^ 
patients  has  dropped  from  50  to  25 
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Bitterly,  he  continued,  "It  la  too  bad  our 
retarded  children  were  not  born  fish,  because 
If  they  were,  they  would  have  the  lobbylne 
support  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League   If  thev 
were  born  animals  that  lived  In  the  woods 
they  would  have  the  support  of  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  AfisoclaOon.  However,  they  are  not 
fish   and    they   are   not   animals.    They   are 
human  beings  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves,  and   therefore,   because  they  do  not 
have  the  support  of  their  fellow  human  be- 
ings they  are  placed  In  hospitals  where  soci- 
ety does  not  have  to  look  at  them 

If  the  legislature  would  take  the  time  to 
personally  look  into  conditions.  Interview 
parents  and  personnel.  It  would  'come  up 
with  an  adequate  program  that  could  be 
handled  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
and  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  welfare 
of  patients."  he  beUeves. 

The  Human  Relations  Commission's  task 
force  found  one  hospital— DeWltt  near  Au- 
burn—so Intolerable  the  Commission  recom- 

^llfn  ^'^^  ''  °"*  °^  existence  as  soon  as 
Its  900  patients  can  be  relocated 

'•The  physical  plant  Is  highly  unsuitable. 
The  continued  use  of  punishment  and  iso- 
lation rooms,  some  without  a  bed,  provldlne 
only  a  mattress  and  blanket  on  the  floor 
n^iJ!  If,  *  T^°'  weakness  in  programming, 

fhom    "^  ^^  ^  "*"*  '^*''  ™^'"*'y  ^^^ 

Napa  looks  with  apprehension  at  the  pros- 
pect of  absorbing  the  overflow  of  retarded 
patients  from  Sonoma,  the  task  force  found 
adding  that  Napa  has  achieved  "better  cus- 
todial cafe  m  a  more  humanitarian  man- 
rSon^       ^"  "^""^  *  favorable  patient 
Although  It  found  Porterville  State  Hos- 
pital   poorly  designed."  with  bare  day  rooms 
^d  »mt»-^  ,f  ■.  '"^^q^ate   toilet   facilities 
and  limited  living  space,"  the  InvesUgators 
found    excellent"  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
ST^"""^-  0^-«rc™wding  exists,  and  re- 
babllltatlon  at  Porterville  "may  be  a  mis- 
nomer" with  only  two  physical  and  two  oc- 
cupational therapists. 

tin'^w'?  iu  ^"'^'^  ^  ^^  ^°  need  of  renova- 
tton._  but  the  staff  possesses  "excellent  mo- 

o^Lhllvemer  *=•  "^'^'"'^  ^°"  ^^^"'^  *  --« 

rp,!I!l"^..^*?*'^**'°  Hospital  Is  in  excellent 
repair,  it  already  is  functioning  above  ca- 

SV^  ^*^P'^   ^^  fact^e  stetl  in- 

Sa^tS  "^  "°"  '^''^^"^  -'-^^"l 

tJ^^^r,^-  °J".  ^'"''^  Pbllllps.  Clinical  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Langley  Porter  Neu- 
ropsychlatrlc  Institute  in  San  Pran^o^"d 
an  th^  f  ."^'"'^  "^  '""^e'  ^«s  suted  t^t 

^dS"o'f  cTe^"^^^  "=^""°«  ^  -°<*ern 

wa'T!^"^  l^^^^  S°*  ^  ^«ak  them  up  If 
we  cannot  normalize  the  retarded  them- 
wJT^J\'^''  normalize  their  environment 
We  can  get  many  more  of  our  retarded  doing 
more  if  we  follow  the  example  of  Norway 
Sweden.  Denmark  and  even  England  " 
r.J^-  i*  ,^°"''*  ^em.  should  be  the  con- 
?h,n  T"^,  "'^  ^°*'  °^  ^"^'l  Reagan^ra^er 

SrJn^*°^  *^  '"'^^  ^  "^""e  for  hlm^lX  L 
the  penny-saver. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

vSn^^^-  ^'-  ^'^.^^^'-  ^  the  war  In 
Vietnam  drags  on,  the  urgent  needs  of 


our  cities  continue  to  be  unmet.  While 
$30  bUlion  a  year  is  spent  on  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  only  about 
$2  billion  is  being  spent  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  on  housing  needs,  and  the  war 
on  poverty— which  raised  the  hopes  of 
so  many  of  our  poor  and  disadvantaged 
citizens — continues  to  limp  along  on  less 
than  $2  billion  per  year. 

A  letter  by  W.  Stanley  Rycroft.  chair- 
man of  People  for  Peace,  which  appeared 
in   the  June   11   Yonkers.   N.Y..   Herald 
Statesman,  points  out  the  concern  with 
which  the  American  population  is  view- 
ing   this    imbalance    in    priorities    and 
underlines  the  need  for  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  reallocate  the  bulk  of  our  na- 
tional resources  toward  solving  our  grow- 
ing urban  crisis.  Mr.  Rycroft's  call  for  an 
end  to  wasteful  and  unnecessary  Penta- 
gon spending  and  for  greater  allocations 
to  the  domestic  sector  is  a  call  which 
Congress  should  heed. 

The  letter  follows: 
People   for   Peace   Chairman   Blasts   Wastx 

OF  Viet  War 
To  the  Heralo  Statesman  : 

It  now  seems  abundantly  clear  that  gov- 
ernment at  every  level  in  this  country— fed- 

fl'rfi;*^,^  ^^'^  "^^^-'^  ^^"^""^  unprecedented 
flnajicial  stringencies,  and  a  disturbing  ina- 
bility to  meet  urgent  urban  needs. 

The  Budget  Director  of  the  City  of  Yonkers 
now  warns  us  that  certain  vital  services  may 

^riTti^  ,  '="'^led  next  January  unles^ 
additional  income  can  be  found,  and  he  men- 
tions a  city  income  tax  and  a  county  sales 
tax  as  possibilities. 

The  constant  Increase  in  taxes— sales  prop- 
erty and  income— places  an  Intolerable  bur- 
den on  all  clUzens,  while  inflation  hits  them 
from  all  directions.  In  the  meantime,  our 
elected  representatives  never  seem  to  forget 
to  put  up  their  own  salaries. 

As  the  head  of  a  delegation  from  People 

^..T''^^^^  ^^^"^  ™^e  ^  statement  be- 
fore the  City  Council  on  May  27.  requesting 
it  to  urge  Congress  to  scrutinize  carefully  all 
proposals  for  military  appropriations,  and  to 

^^^..li""^  ^^^  ^''''"^  ^'■'^  ^y  curtailment 
of  mUltary  operations  in  Vietnam— or  from 
the  ending  of  that  unspeakable  war— be  allo- 
cated to  the  cities  instead  of  being  given  to 
^se^r^^°"  ^  "P^e'^b  its  already  bulging 

rr,l^.^°^  1^^-^^°^  ''efore  the  Council,  we 
menuoned  two  aspects  of  miUtarv  spending 

J^Ji'J  I  ^^  enormous  size  of  the  current 
defense  budget  of  80  billion  dollars  f  to  which 

«^niH  h^  ^..l^''^^''  ^^ene  McCarthy! 
n^^^^  ^'^^^  ^""°°^  ^°'-  internauonai 
f^f^K^T^^'  interest  on  past  wars,  and 
veterans'  benefits,  and  (2)  the  incredibly  ex- 

mTc?f^*  1^^  °^  °'^  ™bney  on  planes  and 
missUes  which  are  never  used.  On  Mav  12 

Ser^J^r.'^T^  '"^  '-''^'^  one  afS  an-' 
other  of  the  planes  and  missiles  which  had 

been  cancelled,  either  because  thev  were  ob- 
solete, or  due  to  malfunction.  Some  of  these 
Items  cost  up  to  two  billion  dollars  each 
How  long  Will  the  Amerlcaij  people  tolerate 
this  fantastic  waste  of  their  resources  while 
urgent  domestic  problems  are  neglected'  In 
addition  to  the  shocking  loss  of  American 
lives  (over  35,000),  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
already  cost  the  nation  over  lOO  billion  dol- 
lars. In  the  decade  from  1959  to  1968  tJ  S  de- 
fense outlays  amounted  to  551  billion  dollars 
When  will  tills  madness  stop? 

W.  Stanley  Rycroit, 
Chairman,  People  Fot  Peace. 
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NEW  PLAN  OF  NASA  FOR  SPACE 
WORKSHOP  WITH  APOLLO  TELE- 
SCOPE MOUNT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  announced  plans 
today  to  launch  its  first  orbital  workshop 
in  1972  using  the  first  two  stages  of  the 
Saturn  V  as  the  launch  vehicle. 

Use  of  the  first  two  stages  of  the  Sa- 
turn V  will  permit  full  outfitting  of  the 
workshop  on  the  ground  and  will  permit 
the  launching  of  the  workshop  with 
Apollo  Telescope  Mount  attached  into 
a  220-nautical-mile  circular  orbit. 

At  an  earlier  date,  NASA  announced 
its  intent  to  use  a  second  stage  of  the 
Saturn  IB  as  its  first  orbital  workshop 
in  1971.  After  its  initial  use  as  a  propul- 
sion system  to  reach  earth  orbit,  the 
spent  stage  was  to  have  been  prepared 
by  the  astronauts  while  in  orbit  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  and  biomedical  ex- 
periments. The  Apollo  telescope  mount 
was  to  be  launched  by  another  Saturn  IB. 
with  automatic  rendezvous  and  docking 
to  the  workshop  after  arrival  in  orbit. 

NASA  now  plans  to  use  the  launch  ca- 
pability of  the  larger  Saturn  V  to  launch 
the  workshop  and  the  ATM  together. 
The  workshop  will  be  outfitted  on  the 
groimd.  and  will  arrive  in  orbit  equipped 
for  immediate  occupancy  by  the 
astronauts. 

Basic  program  objectives  remain  the 
same  as  those  originally  announced.  The 
purpose  of  the  workshop  is  to  provide  an 
environment  in  which  man  can  live  and 
work  under  controlled  conditions  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  in  space  beyond 
that  provided  by  Gemini  and  Apollo. 

The  experiments  will  study  man's 
physiological  and  psychological  re- 
sponses in  the  space  environment  and 
provide  more  detailed  information  on  his 
capabilities  for  extended  manned  fiight. 

The  Apollo  telescope  mount  will  per- 
mit man  to  conduct  astronomical  ob- 
servations under  conditions  free  from 
optical  interference  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, and  will  provide  a  platform  to 
demonstrate  man's  ability  to  perform 
scientific  experiments  in  space  by  oper- 
ating high-resolution  astronomical  tele- 
scopes. 

The  Saturn  V  workshop  will  be 
launched  unmanned  from  Complex  39  at 
NASA's  John  F,  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
Fla.  About  a  day  later  a  three-man  crew 
will  be  laimched  in  an  Apollo  spacecraft 
atop  the  smaller  Saturn  IB  vehicle  from 
Complex  34  at  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
The  spacecraft  will  rendezvous  and  dock 
with  the  workshop  and  occupy  it  for  up 
to  28  days  during  which  time  Apollo  tele- 
scope mount  experiments  will  be  con- 
ducted. Later  revisits  of  up  to  56  days' 
duration  will  be  made  using  the  Saturn 
IB/Apollo  combination. 

The  Saturn  V  workshop  is  a  modified 
SIVB  stage  which  will  have  its  10,000- 
cubic-foot  hydrogen  tank  equipped  to 
offer  living  and  working  areas  for  three 
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astronauts  for  periods  of  up  to  56  days. 
The  Apollo  telescope  mount  will  be  at- 
tached at  the  forward  end  of  the  work- 
shop and  launched  integrally  with  the 
workshop  thus  making  it  available  for 
use  throughout  the  workshop  operation. 
The  change  in  plans  will  permit  sim- 
plification of  the  previously  announced 
1971  mission  &s  well  as  augment  the  ca- 
pability of  that  mission  to  perform  space 
and  earth-oriented  research.  Saturn  V 
hardw8U-e  from  the  Apollo  program  is 
available  to  support  the  revised  plan. 


CONSER^VING  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  appearing 
in  Roll  Call  entitled  "Conserving  the 
Countryside." 

The  article  follows: 

Conserving  the  Cotjntbtside 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

During  the  past  week  this  writer  visited 
in  Northeastern  Maine,  near  the  town  of 
Machlas.  Ncrtable  In  the  past  for  its  rugged 
rocky  ooast,  for  its  lobsters  and  clams,  and 
for  the  tranquility  which  city  dwellers  always 
seek  In  the  countryside,  the  face  of  Machlas 
is  now  somewhat  different. 

A  mounting  crisis  has  reached  the  area 
as  plans  have  been  developed  for  making 
Machlasport  Into  an  International  tax-free 
oil  zone.  The  prospect  of  an  oil  refinery  in 
Machlas.  of  huge  ships  entering  a  waterway 
now  filled  only  with  lobstermen  going  about 
the  business  of  setting  their  traps,  have 
divided  the  town. 

As  with  most  towns,  there  are  those  who 
seek  to  keep  it  the  way  it  has  been,  and  there 
are  those  who  look  forward  to  the  expansion 
and  economic  advance  which  such  a  change 
would  produce.  A  payroll  adding  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Machlas  mar- 
ket is  certainly  a  pleasing  prospect  to  local 
businessmen.  The  fishermen,  however,  fear 
that  the  possibility  of  pollution  will  destroy 
the  waters,  and  that  the  entrance  and  exit  ol 
ships  will  eliminate  all  possibility  of  fishing. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  issue,  whether 
the  Dep>artment  of  Commerce  finally  decides 
to  permit  the  plan  for  an  international  oU 
zone  or  not,  the  question  which  faces  the 
citizens  of  Machias.  Maine  is  also  a  question 
which  faces  the  rest  of  us. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  for  example, 
a  quietly  maneuvered  land  transaction  that 
preserves  330  acres  of  marshland  indicates  a 
new  approach  in  the  effort  to  save  Bay  area 
shorelands  from  the  commercial  develop- 
ment that  now  threatens  them. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  a  national  non- 
profit organization  in  the  land-saving  busi- 
ness, is  purchasing  Lower  Tubbs  Island,  a 
privately  owned  .irea  amid  2.500  acres  of 
state-owned  tidelands  at  the  north  end  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  These  330  acres  con- 
stitute only  a  fraction  of  the  57,000  acres  of 
privately  owned  bay  lands.  But  Huey  D. 
Johnson,  western  regional  director  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  sees  the  acquisition  of 
Lower  Tubbs  Island  as  the  first  part  of  a 
plan  to  acquire  key  natural  and  recreational 
lands  in  the  bay  and  on  the  shore.  In  as 
many  cases  as  possible,  the  consen-ancy 
hopes  to  locate  purchases  so  the  effect  of 
preservation  will  exceed  by  many  times  the 
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actual   area   acquired   by   the   Nature   Con- 
servancy. 

"By  checkerboarding,  we  can  with  $10 
million  worth  of  acquisitions  save  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  land."  says  Mr.  Johnson.  Be- 
cause almost  70  percent  of  the  water  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  less  than  18  feet  deep,  the 
baylands  afford  a  target  of  opportunity  for 
commercial  development.  Much  of  the  276- 
mlle  shoreline  around  the  bay  already  has 
been  purchased  by  Industry  and  commercial 
real  estate  developers. 

Another  bay-saving  activity  of  a  different 
type  has  been  launched  Just  south  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  an  all-out  effort  to  produce 
citizen  political  pressure  on  California  state 
legislators  now  considering  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  bay  area  The  Save  Our  Bay  Action 
Committee  iSOBAC)  has  been  started  in 
Menlo  Park  by  some  conservation  minded 
residents.  SOBAC  has  taken  out  full  page 
two-color  ads  in  Bay  Area  p>enlnsula  news- 
papers featured  by  bold,  two-inch  type  stat- 
ing: "Demand  a  halt  to  122  years  of  destruc- 
tion of  San  Francisco  Bay."  The  ad  urges 
readers  to  write  or  wire  their  "public  serv- 
ants" in  Sacramento  to  support  bay  con- 
ser\'atlon. 

Whether  the  problem  of  conservation  Is 
faced  in  the  northern  reaches  of  Maine,  or 
in  sunny  California,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  the  question  is  the  same.  Should 
we  sacrifice  what  natural  beauty  which  re- 
mains for  the  quick  profits  brought  about 
by  commercial  development?  Do  we  not  have 
a  responsibility  to  preserve  not  only  our 
natural  resources,  but  our  natural  beauty? 
Can't  a  campaign  against  ugliness  be  as  im- 
portant to  the  good  health  of  the  nation  as 
a  campaign  against  cigarette  smoking? 

Americans,  by  and  large,  have  not  thought 
so  in  the  past.  Too  busy  moving  westward 
and  constantly  building,  we  have  ignored 
things  which  we  should  not  have  Ignored. 
The  vision  which  John  D.  Rockefeller  had 
when  he  restored  Colonial  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia  was  very  much  a  response  to  this 
fact.  He  saw  that  America,  in  its  rapid  move- 
ment from  coast  to  coast,  had  built  few 
memorials,  and  maintained  little  of  what  was 
old.  When  a  building  aged,  we  tore  it  down. 
We  felt  that  there  was  little  value  in  pre- 
serving what  was  past:  there  was  a  desire  to 
break  the  ties  which  bind  generations  to- 
gather,  and  not  to  create  new  ties.  Yet.  as 
Edmund  Burke  has  said.  "People  will  not 
look  forward  to  posterity  who  never  looked 
backward  to  their  ancestors."  It  was  this 
dllemina«  which  Rockefeller  attempted  to 
deal  with. 

Williamsburg  is  symbolic  of  gracious  liv- 
ing, of  deliberation,  of  conviviality,  but  not 
of  luxury  in  our  gllted  twentieth  century 
way.  If  AJnericans  were  not  interested  In  re- 
capturing the  spirit  of  that  age  which  they 
held  In  some  reverence,  they  would  have 
Ignored  Williamsburg.  Instead,  it  has  been 
made  a  kind  of  national  shrine. 

It  is  dignified  as  a  shrine  not  only  by  the 
thousands  who  visit  it  but  by  the  fact  that 
the  government  itself  has  chosen  Williams- 
burg as  an  Initial  starting  point  for  the 
visits  in  this  country  of  foreign  dignitaries. 
Winston  Churchill  has  visited  Williamsbtirg. 
as  has  King  Hussein.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Marshal  'Hto.  We  have  chosen  Williamsburg 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  exploration  of 
America  by  such  foreign  visitors  for  a  reason 
we  may  not  always  understand. 

Within  the  fibre  of  our  being,  although  not 
necessarily  intellectually,  we  know  somehow 
that  WUUamsbiu-g  represents  something  Im- 
pKDrtant  about  the  American  tradition  which 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  Seattle  do  not. 
Perhaps  we  feel  that  by  returning  to  our  very 
beginning  we  can  capture  the  important 
spiritual  values  we  seem  to  have  abandoned 
along  the  way  to  what  Aldus  Huxley  has 
called  the  "Brave  New  World,"  and  George 
Orwell  called  '1984."  and  other  critics  and 
seers  still  insist  upon  calling  progress. 
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Driving  Into  most  American  towns,  the  vis- 
itor is  InlOally  impreaeed  by  the  ugUness  of 
the  hamburger  stands,  the  neon  signs  the 
glaring  ilghta.  Beauty  aeems  less  and  lees 
Important,  commercial  advertising  appears  to 
be  our  uiumate  life  purpose.  And  now  we 
see  the  countryside  vanishing.  Who  was  it 
who  said,  "If  you  have  seen  one  Redwood 
tree  you  have  seen  them  all"? 

But  It  Is  not  only  because  of  beauty  In 
the  abstract  that  It  Is  Important  for  us  to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  conserve  the  natural 
environment  of  our  country.  Men  cannot 
function  afi  man  solely  In  huge.  Impersonal 
cities.  It  Is  his  uprooting  from  the  country- 
side which  has  left  him  alienated  and  alone 
in  our  huge  metropolitan  areas,  and  It  Is 
essential  that  a  countryside  remain  to  which 
he  may  return  for  the  sustenance  and  ner- 
spectlve  it  provides. 

As  Lord  Byron  reminds  us  In  "Chllde 
Harold."  man,  through  his  communion  with 
nature.  Is  better  able  to  commune  with  his 
fellow  men:  "There  Is  a  pleasure  In  the 
pathless  woods,,  There  Is  rapture  on  the 
lonely  shore./There  Is  society  where  none 
mtrudes./By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  In  Its 
roar: /I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature 
more,/Prom  these  our  Interviews." 

IX  we  succeed  In  destroying  nature  In 
preserving  only  buildings  and  machines  'and 
other  evidences  of  our  industrial  and  tech- 
n«loglc«t-era,  we  will  have  destroyed  an 
essential  element  in  man's  nature  "One 
touch  of  nature,"  Shakespeare  wrote,  "makes 
the  whole  world  kin."  It  Is  that  kinship  which 
is  In  serious  danger. 

Conservation  must  become  a  national  pri- 
ority,   for    anyone    who    has    traveled    this 

Who^^7,  V,'^''l^  '■^^"^  ^^«  ^*°K"  we  face. 
What  if  all  of  our  Machlases  become  oil  re- 
fineries, where  then  can  we  go  to  look  at 
ourselves  and  see  something  other  than  the 
reflection  of  the  world  from  which  we  seek 
some  distance?  The  modern   world   has  its 

Tin  •  ^}  P^  ^^  ^'«  °'^  imperatives, 
and  man  divided  totally  from  nature  remains 
only  a  part  of  himself,  it  is  to  this  subject 
that  more  of  those  who  express  concern  for 
the  future  of  our  society  should  return 
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Georgia's  Governor,  Lester  Maddox,  in- 
dicated that  lie  might  send  180  State 
officers  into  Atlanta  to  fight  crime. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Chicago,  Otto 
Kemer.  now  wearing  his  judicial  robes 
reversed  a  ruling  of  U.S.  District  Judge 
Julius  J.  Hofifman  in  order  to  permit  one 
of  the  Chicago  convention  riot  leaders 
to  make  a  trip  to  Hanoi.  Judge  Hoffman 
had  refused  to  permit  Rennie  Davis  to 
leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  pend- 
ing trial  for  his  part  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
turbances called,  of  all  things  "a  police 
riot."  because  he  did  not  feel  that  the 
court  should  intrude  in  political  activi- 
ties or  enter  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of  Pres- 
idential Commissions,  with  fancy  titles 
and  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  pre- 
conceived conclusions  is  a  ruse  without 
any  further  value.  The  American  people 
have  caught  on.  The  colors  are  showing. 

I  include  two  news  clippings  at  this 
point: 


July  22,  1969      I     July  22,  1969 


[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 

July  18,  1969] 

Jenkins  Blasted  bt  Fraternal 

Ordeb  op  Police 


KEENER  COMMISSION— COLORS 
BEGIN  TO  SHOW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 
Mr^  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  running 
the  thoroughly  discredited  Warren  Com- 
mission a  close  second  is  the  fantastic 
Kerner  Commission,  which  concluded 
that  the  bloody  race  riots  in  the  North 
were  not  the  fault  of  the  rioters  but 
were  only  because  the  aspirations  of  the 
lawless  element  in  our  society  were  not 
understood  by  law-abiding  citizens. 

Gov.  Otto  Kemer  was  promptly  re- 
warded by  a  lifetime  appointment  as  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit-just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  defeat  at  the  poUs  which  befeU  his 
successor  as  the  people  of  Illinois  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  on  law  and  order 
The  police  representative  on  the  Ker- 
^n  <^o"^ission  is  the  liberal  Atlanta 
police  chief.  Herbert  Jenkins.  Police  of- 
ficers,   through    their    association,    the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  made  a  blis- 
termg  attack  on  Chief  Jenkins  calling 
his  department  "the  worst  example  of 
police  admmistration  we  have  ever  seen  " 


(By  Bob  Hurt) 

Leaders  of  a  national  policemen's  associa- 
tion launched  a  bitter  attack  on  Atlanta 
Police  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins  Thursday  and 
charged  that  the  Atlanta  department  is  the 
most  poorly  administered  police  force  in 
the  nation. 

Jenkins  was  also  the  target  of  blistering 
criticism  from  local  leaders  of  the  associa- 
tion—the Fraternal  Order  of  Police— and 
came  under  fire  indirectly  when  Gov  Lester 
Maddox  warned  in  a  speech  to  the  FOP 
that  he  may  send  in  a  180-man  team  of 
state  ofBcers  to  fight  crime  in  Atlanta. 

Only  15  of  Atlanta's  approximately  800- 
man  police  force  attended  the  first  day  of 
the  two-day  seminar  that  has  attracted  about 
150  policemen  from  Georgia  and  15  other 
states. 

The  F.O.P.  said  more  Atlanta  officers  would 
have  attended,  but  stayed  away  because  of 
Intimidation"  and  warnings  from  superior 
officers  that  membership  in  the  F  O  P  would 
be  the  "kiss  of  death"  so  far  as  promotions 
within  the  department  are  concerned. 

The  seminar,  which  has  as  one  of  Its  goals 
the  bolstering  of  Atlanta's  struggling  P  OJ> 
chapter  of  242  policemen,  also  attracted  three 
top  contenders  In  the  Atlanta  mayor's  race- 
Vice  Mayor  Sam  Massell.  Aldermen  Rod- 
ney Cook  and  G.  Everett  Mlllican. 

Cook  and  Massell  spoke  to  the  FOP 
group  and  used  the  opportunity  to  bear 
down  on  their  support  of  "law  and  order" 
as  they  define  the  team,  and  Massell  ap- 
pUed  for  membership  in  the  P.O.P.  Both  he 
and  Cook  are  eligible  because  as  aldermen 
they  have  arrest  powers. 

I^Ulcan,  who  could  not  speak  to  the  groun 
be<»use  he  was  at  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  his  campaign  headquarters,  said  later  that 
he  took  strong  exception  with  the  POP's 
attack  on  Chief  Jenkins.  •    ■   •  o 

The  F.O.P.  denunciation  of  Jenkins,  which 
dominated  all  of  their  comments  about  the 
Atlanta  Police  Department,  is  only  the  latest 
blast  in  an  old  feud  between  the  chief  and 
men  within  his  department  who  want  an 
F.O.P.  Chapter. 

Jenkins  has  declined  to  comment  on  anv 
F.O.P.  Charges. 

Jenkins,  who  has  been  chief  for  22  years 
has  said  many  times  that  an  F.O.P  chapter 
would  lead  to  a  "police  union"  and  the 
threat  of  strikes.  Despite  his  opposition,  the 
Atlanta  chapter  was  formally  organized  last 
December. 

John  Harrington,  a  police  sergeant  in  Phil- 


adelphia and  national  president  of  the  P  O  P 
led  the  attacks  on  Jenkins  during  an  after- 
noon press  conference. 

Of  the  Atlanta  department,  he  said  "This 
is  a  dictatorship.  The  chief  Is  a  czar,  and  It 
has  ruined  morale.  Where  low  morale  exists 
a  high  crime  rate  exists." 

He  said  that  since  January,  102  Atlanta 
policemen  have  resigned  from  the  depart- 
ment, giving  it  the  highest  resignation  rate 
of  any  city  police  force  In  the  nation. 

"This  is  the  worst  example  of  police  ad- 
ministration we  havt  ever  seen,"  Harrington 
said.  Asked  if  he  meant  that  Atlanta  has 
the  worst  police  department  in  the  nation 
Harrington  said  yes. 

"You've  got  a  beautiful  city  here,  but  It 
must  be  as  unsafe  as  hell  to  walk  the 
streets,"  the  POP.  president  said. 

Harrington  and  Jenkins  have  been  fre- 
quent opponents  in  the  past  concerning  the 
issue  of  policemen  belonging  to  fraternal 
and  professional  police  organizations,  and 
once  debated  each  other  on  a  television 
program. 

Asked   why   Jenkins   would   not    want   to 
press  for  higher  pay  and  better  benefits  for 
his  department,  as  the  F.O.P.  has  charged 
Harrington  said  the  chief  was  Interested  in 
"not  rocking  the  boat." 

Asked  how  Jenkins  had  been  able  to  move 
into  top  national  law  enforcement  organi- 
zations, including  being  a  past  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  Harrington  said.  "It  ain't  what  you 
know,  it's  who  you  know." 

The  POP.  members  voted  earlier  to  send 
a  telegram  to  President  Richard  M.  NUon 
asking  that  Jenkins  be  removed  from  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  because  he  "does  not  represent  the 
policeman's  Interests."  The  telegram  was  to 
be  drafted  and  sent  Thursday  night. 

However,  the  11 -man  commission  referred 
to  by  the  P.O.P.  was  dissolved  when  It 
completed  Its  report  In  March  1968.  Chief 
Jenkins  was  the  only  policeman  on  the 
commission,  appointed  by  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  1967  and  headed  bv 
Illinois  Gov.  Otto  Kerner. 

Local  P.O.P.  members  charged  that  Jenkins 
has  "run  off"  many  former  policemen  because 
of  their  F.O.P.  affiliation. 

Vice  Mayor  Massell  said  that  the  F.O.P.  is 
"making  the  wrong  person  the  scapegoat"  by 
attacking  Jenkins.  He  said  that  the  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen.  Including  himself, 
are  responsible  for  the  poUce  department 
operations.  He  pledged  to  strengthen  the  de- 
partment by  both  higher  salaries  and  better 
equipment." 

Alderman  Cook  said  he  "thinks  we  have  a 
good  department,  but  I  have  some  questions 
10  ask  about  it.  I  will  examine  this  and  every 
other  department  when  I  become  mayor." 

Earlier,  Gov.  Lester  Maddox  unloaded  with 
a  major  attack  on  city  officials  in  Atlanta  for 
what  he  called  their  shortcomings  in  fighting 
crime. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  July  18 
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Peace  Group  Leaves  To  Am  Fliers'  Release 

Nrw  York.— Rennard  C.  (Rennie)  Davis. 
28,  flew  to  Paris  last  night  with  a  delegation 
of  peace  activists,  en  route  to  Hanoi  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  three  American  fliers  held 
by  North  Vietnam. 

Davis,  one  of  eight  protesters  indicted  for 
actions  during  last  summer's  disturbances  at 
the  Democratic  national  convention,  was  per- 
mitted to  make  the  trip  by  Judge  Otto  Kerner 
of  the  7th  U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals. 
Kerner  had  reversed  a  ruling  of  U.S.  District 
Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman,  who  had  refused  to 
allow  Davis  to  make  the  trip.  Hoffman  had  ex- 
pressed "great  misgivings  about  the  court 
entering  Into  the  field  of  foreign  relations" 
and  said  he  "did  not  want  to  Intrude  on 
political  activities." 


Kerner,  a  Democrat  and  Illinois  governor 
from  1961  to  1968,  acted  on  an  emergency 
motion  filed  on  behalf  of  Davis. 

Davis'  attorneys  had  asked  Hoffman's  per- 
mission for  Davis  to  go  to  Hanoi  as  head  of 
a  four-member  delegation  as  part  of  an  agree- 
ment worked  out  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks  for  the 
release  of  three  American  fliers. 

Davis  left  Chicago  Immediately  after  Ker- 
ner's  decision  was  announced.  He  flew  first  to 
New  York  and  then  to  Paris. 

Davis  Identified  the  other  members  of  this 
delegation  to  Hanoi  as  James  Johnson,  New 
York,  a  Negro  who  refused  to  serve  in  Viet- 
nam while  an  army  private  at  Ft.  Hood,  Tex.: 
Grace  Taley,  New  York  writer  and  antl-Vlet- 
nam  activist;  and  Linda  Evans,  Detroit,  a 
national  officer  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 


AMERICANS  UNITED  IN  OUTRAGE 
AT  DENIALS  OF  PERSONAL  AND 
NATIONAL  LIBERTY  IN  EASTERN 
EUROPE 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Americans  have  observed  Captive 
Nations  Week  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  gallant  and  suffering  people  of  East- 
em  Europe,  so  many  of  whom  still  find 
themselves  kept  forcibly  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  year  the  renewed  and  extended 
agony  of  Czechoslovakia  has  added  poig- 
nancy to  this  commemoration,  and  has 
given  new  cui-rency  to  our  indignation. 
We  had  hoped  things  might  be  getting 
better,  however  gradually,  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Now  that  hope  rests  with  so 
many  others  in  a  kind  of  vast  interna- 
tional graveyard  of  things  that  ought  to 
be. 

What  a  peculiar  tragedy  it  is  that  al- 
most a  quarter  century  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues its  oppression  of  whole  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe.  No  longer  can  the  Soviet 
leaders  even  conjure  up  a  conceivable  ag- 
gressor to  provide  some  a  faint  pretext 
excuse  for  their  misbehavior  toward  their 
neighbors.  The  offense,  always  grave, 
grows  worse  with  time. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this: 
there  are  many  and  profoimd  disagree- 
ments among  Americans  these  days,  but 
we  stand  together  in  our  outrage  over 
the  denial  of  national  and  personal  lib- 
erty to  so  many  peoples — peoples  who 
have  made  such  great  contributions  to 
Western  civilization  and  to  our  own  na- 
tional development,  and  who  have  such 
great  histories  and  cultural  traditions  of 
their  own.  We  join  In  prayer  for  the  well- 
being  of  these  valiant  men  and  women 
who  have  kept  alive  their  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  justice  through  the  long 
night  of  foreign  occupation  and  intim- 
idation. Their  coursige  and  constancy 
should  inspire  Americans  to  meet  our 
own  discouragements  and  difficulties 
with  less  self-pity  and  greater  effort. 

A  large  number  of  us  in  the  House 
were  privileged  and  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  begin  Captive  Nations  Week  at  a 
luncheon  with  the  Honorable  Zbigniew 
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Stypulkowskl,  representative  of  the  Pol- 
ish govemment-in -exile  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stypulkowskl  has  been  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  his  people  over  three 
decades,  in  war  and  peace,  in  independ- 
ence and  captivity.  He  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  imderground  during  the 
war.  and  was  captured  by  both  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Germans.  He  endured  the 
horrors  of  Lubyanka  Prison,  and  emerged 
as  one  of  the  few  men  to  confess  nothing 
to  the  brainwashers.  How  much  we  can 
learn  from  such  a  man.  His  example  of 
courage,  wisdom  and  sacrifice,  and  his 
capacity  to  retain  balance  and  humor 
under  conditions  of  extreme  adversity, 
have  challenged  and  inspired  those  who 
have  known  him  all  over  the  world 
through  the  years  of  his  exile. 

What  an  honor  it  is  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Stypulkowskl  as  he  carries  on.  un- 
daunted, enlightened,  still  struggling  for 
freedom  for  his  and  all  people.  We  join 
in  saluting  him  as  a  personification  of 
the  capacity  of  the  free  human  spirit  to 
survive  untold  difficulties  in  pursuit  of 
high  purpose,  and  as  an  especially  val- 
uable representative  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  Eiirope. 

Perhaps  the  example  of  millions  of 
Americans  working  to  change  the  poli- 
cies of  their  Government  could  inspire 
millions  of  Soviet  citizens  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Would  it  hurt  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  this  period  of  vastly  incresised 
national  stability  to  listen  to  questioning 
voices  among  their  own  people?  Is  it 
really  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  strength  of  its  military  se- 
curity, could  reassess  its  conduct  in  East- 
ern Europe — especially  the  recent  per- 
formance in  Czechoslovakia — and  per- 
haps could  even  reassess  its  policy  toward 
dissent  at  home?  Such  a  reassessment,  if 
it  were  to  lead  to  less  archaic  and  more 
humane  attitudes  toward  its  conscience 
and  its  neighbors,  could  only  help  the 
Soviet  leaders  in  their  desire  to  Influence 
people  aroimd  the  world. 

Such  an  Increase  in  Soviet  influence 
would  be  a  small  price  for  the  world  to 
pay  for  the  easing  of  the  light  of  those 
whom  we  salute  during  Captive  Nations 
Week.  And  it  would  be  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  a  genuine 
detente,  a  detente  that  could  lead  to 
broadened  negotiations,  and  thus  per- 
haps could  lead  on  to  peace  at  last  for 
much  of  this  scarred  and  tired  planet. 


HUNGER  IN  DETROIT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Mary  Ann  Weston  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled, "Thousands  Know:  What  It's  Like 
To  Go  Hungry  in  Detroit."  She  described 
the  plight  of  numerous  citizens  of  our 
city  both  young  and  old  as  they  fight 
the  forces  of  hunger,  malnutrition  and 
disease.  This  problem,  of  course,  is  not 
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confined  to  Detroit  alone.  It  Is  of  na- 
tional concern. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
people  for  one  reason  or  another  who 
are  improperly  nourished  but  who  do 
have  enough  money  to  eat  the  right 
foods.  In  this  article.  Miss  Weston  dis- 
cusses the  plight  of  another  group — no 
one  knows  how  large — of  people  who 
just  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  Into  this 
group  are  bom  children  who  must  be 
given  equal  opportunity  to  take  their 
place  and  to  grow  in  our  society  without 
the  constant  fear  of  not  knowing  when 
they  will  have  another  meal.  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
once  again  I  urge  a  review  of  our  entire 
welfare  system,  which  to  a  large  degree 
has  permitted  these  conditions  to  exist 
and  flourish  in  our  country. 

The  article  follows: 
Thousands  Know:    What  It's  Like  To  Go 
HUNORT  in   Detroit 
(By  Mary   Ann  Weston) 
There  are  people  in  Detroit  who  go  to  bed 
at  night  with  empty  stomachs,  who  eat  only 
once  a  day,  who  get  fat  on  too  much  starch 
and  lethargic  on  too  little  protein. 

There  are  children  who  stay  home  from 
school  because  they've  had  nothing  to  eat 
and  can't  afford  35  cents  for  a  school  lunch, 
old  folks  who  regularly  run  out  of  food  days 
before  their  Social  Security  checks  come, 
pregnant  women  who  give  birth  to  under- 
nourished— and  sometimes  retarded — chil- 
dren because  the  mothers  were  poorly  nour- 
ished In  pregnancy. 

No  one  knows  how  many  hungry  people 
there  are — nor,  for  that  matter.  Just  what 
constitutes  hunger.  There  are  many  people — 
rich  and  poor — who  are  improperly  nourished 
but  who  have  enough  money  to  eat  the  right 
foods. 

But  there  Is  another  group — no  one  knows 
how  large — of  people  who  Just  don't  have 
enough  to  eat. 

Dr.  George  Pickett,  Wayne  County  health 
director,  said  there  are  325,000  "medically  in- 
digent" children  In  the  county.  But  no  one 
knows  how  many  of  them  are  hungry.  No 
one  really  knows  how  many  families  are 
hungry. 

Rainwater  trlnkled  Into  four  metal  pots 
dotting  the  linoleum  floor  of  the  mouldering 
old  house  near  the  Fisher  Building  where  the 
Smith  family  lives. 

The  rain  splatted  on  the  red  linoleum  In 
the  dining  room  because  there  were  more 
holes  than  Mrs.  Smith  had  pots.  The  older 
Smith  children  (there  are  11)  yanked  the 
younger  ones  out  of  the  puddles. 

"It's  kind  of  hard  not  to  be  hungry,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Smith,  a  large,  slow-moving  woman  who 
has  not  completely  recovered  from  heart 
surgery  last  winter. 

The  children,  who  seemed  quiet  and  polite, 
stayed  home  from  school  that  day  because 
they  were  hungry.  They  hadn't  had  any- 
thing to  eat  for  24  hours. 

Mrs.  Smith  said  there  wouldn't  be  any- 
thing to  eat  until  her  husband  got  home 
from  work  at  2:30  with  his  paycheck.  Then 
she'd  go  shopping. 

When  the  seven  school-aged  children  do 
go  to  school,  they  come  home  for  lunch.  Mrs. 
Smith  said  she  can't  afford  the  $2.45  a  day 
to  buy  a  35-cent  hot  lunch  for  each  child. 
Lunch  at  home  Is  usually  sandwiches  of 
bologna  or  salami  or  peanut  butter  and 
Jelly — until  there  Isn't  any  bologna  or  pea- 
nut butter  or  bread  left  for  lunch.  "We  run 
out  of  food  practically  every  week,"  she  said. 
At  their  last  meal,  Mrs.  Smith  said,  "they 
had  some  neck  bones  and  white  potatoes 
and  rice."  And  no  breakfast. 
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The  last  time  the  children — except  for  the 
baby— had  milk  was  two  days  earlier. 

The  last  time  there  were  any  greens  or 
vegetables  or  fruit  In  the  house  was  the  pre- 
vious weekend— Ave  days  before. 

And,  things  have  been  that  way  for  the 
Smiths  for  quite  a  while.  "We  came  from 
down  South,  and  It  was  still  worse  there  " 
Mrs.  Smith  said. 

Smith  works  at  an  auto  plant.  The  family 
used  food  stamps— Mrs.  Smith  pays  $58  for 
$82  worth  every  two  weeks. 

Smith  takes-home  about  $120  a  week  This 
has  to  cover  rent,  utllltlee,  clothes,  trans- 
portation, medical  expenses,  incidents  every- 
thing for  13  people. 

Mrs.  Smith  prefers  to  do  her  grocery  shop- 
ping alone.  She  doeen-t  like  to  take  the  chil- 
dren with  her,  "because  they  be  wanting 
things.'  Things  like  hot  dogs  and  candy 
and  hamburger,  and  breakfast  food  in  bright 
packages  and  cockles  and  pop-tarts  and  do- 
tato  chips. 
What  Is  hunger  for  the  children? 
"It's  feeling  empty  Inside."  says  the  10- 
year-old  boy. 

"It  feels  like  you  don't  got  no  food."  said 
his  14-year-old  brother. 

Mrs.  Smith  worries  about  the  children 
She  says  they  often  complain  of  stomach 
a^hes,  of  being  hungry.  On  paycheck  day 
they  sa#.-over  and  over,  "I'll  sure  be  elad 
When  Dad  .gets  here." 

"It  worries  me  so  bad  I  think  that  Is  the 
reason  I  have  heart  trouble."  Mrs.  Smith 
said.  "I  don't  see  no  way  thlngs'U  get  better 
but  I  guess  they  will— i  hope  so." 

For  many  of  Wayne  County's  more  than 
127,000  public  welfare  recipients,  hunger  Is 
always  near. 

Paul  Conlan,  director  of  the  Wayne  County 
Department  of  Social  Services,  knows  the 
food  allowance  of  83  cents  a  day  Isn't 
enough. 

"We  have  tried  for  some  years  to  get  In- 
creases in  the  allowances,"  he  said. 

The  efforts  have  met  with  some  success 
Conlan  said  there  were  plans  to  raise  the 
grants  $2  to  $3  per  person  per  month  on 
July  1— "depending  on  how  our  budget  gets 
through  the  legislature." 

Welfare  recipients  have  been  alloted  83 
cents  a  day  for  food  since  1960.  Pood  prices 
have  risen  about  20  percent  In  the  same 
time. 

Two  years  ago  a  nutritionist  with  Project 
PRESCAD  (a  federally-funded  children  and 
adolescent  health  program)  set-up  a  nutri- 
tious diet  on  a  welfare  allowance. 

"She  came  within  Ave  percent  of  the  al- 
lowance." said  Dr.  Louis  Heldeman,  asso- 
ciate director  for  pediatric  services  for  PRES- 
CAD. "It  could  be  done,  but  It  requires  tre- 
mendous skill  and  know-how." 

Skill  and  know-how  that  the  average  ADC 
mother  doesn't  have. 

There's  a  bowl  of  plastic  fruit  on  the  cof- 
fee table  in  the  living  room  of  Mrs.  Violet 
Jones'  little  house  on  the  East  Side. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  her  three  teenage  sons  are 
on  ADC.  She  can't  remember  the  last  time 
they  had  fruit  to  eat. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  three  meals  a 

day.  We  Just  don't  have  It."  said  an  18-vear- 

old  son  who  Is  about  to  go  into  the  Naw 

Usually  there  Is  no  breakfast.  Just  supper  at 

about  3  p.m.  When  we  do  have  breakfast  It's 

last  night's  beans. 

"Most  of  what  I  eat  I  get  from  my  friends." 

A  17-year-old  son  was  laid  off  his  Job  when 

his  boss  found  out  he  is  an  epileptic   He  U 

supposed    to    take   medicine    three    times   a 

day  after  meals. 

When  the  food  runs  out  before  her  check 

comes.    Mrs.    Jones    gets    credit   at    a   small 

neighborhood    grocery    to    tide    them    over 

Then  it  takes  most  of  the  check  to  cover  it' 

"After  I  take  it  up.  I  have  to  pay  it  back  ' 

^nt.  .^"^^^^'^    "^  '=°"^'*  ^''e  "P   ^charge) 
more  than  I  could  pay  back  any  time  " 
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Pood  Is  cheaper  at  a  supermarket,  but  she 
can't  get  credit  there.  And  she  would  have 
to  pay  a  Jitney — a  man  who  transports  shop- 
pers to  their  homes — a  dollar  or  two  to  get 
the  food  home. 

One  day  last  week  the  Joneses'  only  meal 
was  blackeyed  peas.  The  day  before  they  had 
some  leftover  cooked  cabbage  and  three 
chicken  backs. 

"When  I  don't  have  any  money  I  try  to  get 
by  as  cheap  as  I  can. "  she  said. 

That  means  a  diet  of  mainly  potatoes, 
beans,  bread,  cornmeal.  hamburger  and 
chicken.  "I'm  so  tired  of  chicken  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  but  it's  cheapest,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones. 

She  gets  greens — or  cabbage  occasionally — 
when  the  store  has  them.  "I  love  vegetables, 
we  all  do.  But  I'm  hardly  ever  able  to  buy 
them,"  she  said. 

"We  don't  ever  have  Just  what  we  want 
to  eat.  We're  Just  eating  to  live  off  It— lust 
something  to  keep  living." 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  can't  work  because  of 
arthritis,  daydreams  about  pork  chops  and 
steak.  "If  I  could  buy  something  like  that 
I  know  it  would  change  my  taste  a  little.  I 
ate  so  many  beans  when  I  was  young  that 
I  hate  beans.  They  don't  kill  my  hunger  no 
way.  It's  Just  like  I  never  ate  anything." 

Often,  the  "experts"  say  hunger  is  a  result 
of  poor  money  management.  Mrs.  Gloria 
Brown,  an  organizer  for  the  Detroit  Metro- 
politan Welfare  Rights  Organization  (WRO), 
says  that,  given  their  mlnlscule  budgets,  re- 
cipients do  quite  well. 

Pood  is  usually  the  item  that  comes  last 
in  a  poor  family's  budget.  Bills  for  rent,  utili- 
ties, payments  on  car  or  furniture  usually 
get  paid  arst.  What's  left  over  goes  for  gro- 
ceries. 

Though  food  stamps  are  a  help  to  some 
many  welfare  families  can't  scrape  together 
the  lump  sum  to  buy  them. 

Sister  Annette  Marie  Byrne,  a  nurse  at  St 
Joseph  Mercy  Clinic,  told  of  one  family 

"They'd  need  about  $34  for  the  Initial 
stamps  and  they  can't  save  that  up."  she  said 
"They  live  from  day  to  day.  They're  too  poor 
to  get  enough  money  ahead  to  buy  stamps." 
When  Sister  Annette  first  heard  of  this 
family— mother,  daughter,  and  the  daugh- 
ter's five  children— they  had  been  subsisting 
on  grits,  day-old  bread,  dried  beans  or  peas 
They  got  an  ADC  check  of  $170  every  two 
weeks.  "The  children  were  not  getting  milk. 
The  little  meat  they  got  was  usually  frozen 
TV  dinners  because  the  family  had  no  refrig- 
erator to  keep  meat,"  Sister  Annette  said. 

The  mother  came  to  the  clinic  when  she 
was  expecting  her  fifth  child.  She  was  under- 
weight and  anemic.  Iron  deficiency  anemia  Is 
frequent  among  people  who  do  not  get 
enough  Iron  and  protein. 

The  children  were  not  getUng  enough 
protein.  " 

The  family  is  doing  better  now  because 
Sister  Annette  helped  them  with  food  from 
the  Capuchin  Monasterv  supplemented  by 
things  bought  from  her  own  budget. 

According  to  Mrs.  Brown  of  the  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  famlllee  on  welfare  are 
"constantly  In  a  bind"  to  make  their  budgets 
stretch. 

wri'^^  attempt  to  help  things  a  little,  the 
WRO  gave  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
forms  for  several  hundred  women  and  chU- 
dren.  requesting  special  diets  to  alleviate 
malnutrition.  The  forms  were  aU  signed  hv 
doctors.  •' 

The  special  diets  would  have  raised  the 
dally  food  allowances  from  83  cents  to  96 
cents. 

The  requests  were  turned  down  by  the 
department.  '' 

Paul  Conlan,  head  of  the  department,  said 
,^^^J'"  °°*  ^  adequate  diagnosis  and 
that  the  doctors  had  not  actuaUy  examined 
the  women  and  children  whose  forms  they 
signed.  ' 


Anyway,  Conlan  said,  "malnutrition  Is  not 
a  diagnosis."  He  said  there  was  a  provision 
m  welfare  regulations  for  a  malnutrition 
diet,  "but  it  would  have  to  be  associated  with 
a  medical  pn-oblem." 

The  trouble  is,  Mrs.  Brown  said,  malnutri- 
tion often  goes  undiagnosed,  even  when 
patients  have  other  medical  problems 

Mrs.  Forester  of  Crlttenton  Clinic  added 
■Often  It  Is  hard  to  discover  who  la  hungry 
and  who  Is  not.  Some  patients  are  wllUns 
to  tell  you.  Others  try  to  hide  It."  Some,  she 
indicated,  are  too  proud  to  admit  they  don't 
have  enough  to  eat. 

Federal  surplus  food  now  can  be  "pre 
scribed"  for  undernourished  patients  at  the 
obstetrics  clinics  at  Crlttenton.  Detroit 
Memorial,  Hutzel  and  Mt.  Carmel  Mercv 
hospitals.  At  Crlttenton  alone,  about  80 
orders  a  month  have  been  written  since 
February. 
^^  Dr.  Crockett  said:  "Starvation?  Yes,  we  see 

She  told  of  one  elderly  woman  who  con- 
fessed she  ate  scraps  scrounged  from  Eastern 
Market.  Her  son  was  sent  home  from  school 
because  he  was  to  hungry  to  learn 

Teachers  In  Detroit  schools  learn  to  spot 
^^I.^^P*^'"^  °^  hunger:  Children  who  are 
unusually  quiet,  llstlees,  sleepy,  who  seem 
frail  or  pale,  whose  skin  seems  dry. 

'■A  child  who  comes  to  school  hungry  is 
r^1nL"°  have  much  energy  to  divert  to 
nltl^^'  ,  ^^''^  °'"-  ^^e  ^^^^-  divisional 
director  of  the  Detroit  Schools'  department 
of  evaluative  services.  '^parvmenx; 

Children  at  schools  that  serve  breakfast 
fl^^^Tf?^^  because  they  are  freed  from 
the  basic  drive  to  satisfy  thler  hunger  " 

The  Detroit  Public  Schools  do  provide  free 

iho'^H.^'-  •IV**  ^^°  ^^^  *^«""  ^  officially  at 
the  discretion  of  the  principal. 

The  VS.  Department  of  Agrlcrilture  has 
recommended  that  welfare  children  auto- 
matically get  a  free  lunch. 

But  the  board  of  eduction  cant  afford  to 
do  that.  Last  year  It  cost  the  schools  $461  000 
^illJ^^   lunches.   The   year   before,    it 
was  $300,000.  In  addition  to  a  partial  federa 
subsidy. 

In  March,  an  average  of  8,967  free  lunches 

nnn^^r^f  ^  ^^^"^^  ^"'^  '^^««  ^re  about  50  - 
000  ADC  recipients'  children  In  the  Detroit 
schools,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  other 
hungry  children  there  are  whose  families 
don't  receive  welfare. 

Regulations  say  the  principal  can  grant 
or  deny  free  lunches  based  on  whether  the 
Child  can  go  home  for  lunch,  or  bring  :■ 
lunch  from  home,  and  the  family's  economic 
situation. 

Each  free  lunch  grant  is  to  be  "reinvesti- 
gated" at  least  every  semester. 

The  financially  hard-pressed   schools   are 

serving   more   free   lunches   and   so  far   no 

principals'  requests  have  been  turned  down 

But.  In  70  "poverty  schools"  there  are  no 

lunches  at  all— free  or  otherwise. 

One  of  the  schools  that  has  a  large  num- 
ber \B  Burton,  at  Cass  and  Peterboro,  where 
the  principal.  Miss  Monica  MuUally,  said- 
■  WeTe  pretty  liberal  with  free  lunches  here 
It  8  very  hard  to  deprive  a  child  of  lunch 
when  the  parent,  through  no  fault  of  the 
child,  didn't  budget  for  It." 

Often  when  a  family  has  run  out  of  food 
and  can't  get  more,  the  Salvation  Armv 
steps  m  to  help.  According  to  Mrs.  Ada 
fraser.  20  to  36  people  a  day  come  to  the 
lodge  at  78  Peterboro  seeking  help— about 
half  of  them  seeking  food. 

Many  of  them  are  elderly,  on  Social  Se- 
curity or  other  smaU,  fixed  Incomes 

According  to  Mrs.  Praser.  it's  not  unusual 
lor  old  folks  to  come  in  for  food  orders  after 
they  have  been  mugged  and  their  money  or 
groceries  taken. 

"That  happens  quite  often,"  Mrs.  Praser 
said,  "It  is  a  common  situation  in  the  inner 
city." 
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A  plimip.  efficient-appearing  woman  who 
sees  the  city's  hungry  dally,  Mrs.  Praser 
manages  a  quiet  kind  of  anger  when  she 
talks  about  It. 

"In  this  city  there  Is  hunger,"  she  said, 
"Because  so  many  have  mlseed  the  main- 
stream, especially  the  older  people.  And 
everyone  is  so  busy  making  a  living,  they 
forget  this  exists." 


THE   PEOPLE    ARE   SPEAKING- 
ARE  WE  LISTENING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  appeared  before  the  Democratic 
National  Party  Commission  on  Party 
Structure  and  Delegate  Selection  at  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Because  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
will  of  the  American  people  should  not 
be  denied  and  cannot  be  denied — that 
people  punish  political  parties  and  poli- 
ticians— not  vice  versa,  I  include  the  text 
of  my  remarks: 

Statement  or  Mr.  Rarick 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  John  Rarick  from 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  I  am  a  Lou- 
isiana Democrat,  serving  as  the  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana. 

Before  going  to  Congress,  I  served  five 
years  as  an  elected  District  Judge.  As  a  young 
man,  before  coming  to  Louisiana,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Indiana 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  City 
Chairman  of  the  Indiana  Democratic  Party 
at  Goshen,  Indiana.  I  have  never  been  a 
member  of  any  other  political  party  than 
the  Democratic  Party  of  the  state  In  which 
I  resided. 

Upon  learning  that  your  Commission  was 
entering  my  state  to  hear  witnesses  on  i>arty 
structure,  delegate  selection,  and  grassroots 
participation — not  having  been  Invited,  I 
have  taken  the  Initiative  to  ask  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
that  I  feel  is  representative  of  my  people. 

I  think  that  I  should  add  that  I  have 
contacted  Mr.  Arthur  Watson,  the  State 
Chairman  of  our  Party;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Ellis, 
elected  Sixth  District  Democratic  Chairman 
of  my  District  and  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  neither  had  received  notice  from  this 
Committee  or  been  Invited  to  apjjear. 

If  such  Is  the  case,  I  can  but  advise  you 
that  I  feel  such  lack  of  courtesy  seems  to 
have  been  our  consistent  experience  with 
some  of  the  National  Party  Representatives 
and  may  well  explain  why  the  Party  was 
fatally  divided  last  November  and  why  It  re- 
mains fragmented  today. 

If  It  is  the  intent  of  this  Committee  truly 
to  move  forward  into  the  traditional  strength 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  by  opening  the  tun- 
brella  for  the  admission  not  only  of  all 
minority  and  pressure  groups  but  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people,  then 
I  think  that  your  hearings  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  for  your 
hearings  Is  merely  to  enter  Into  our  Demo- 
cratic state — one  of  only  two  all  Democratic 
delegations  In  Congress,  the  other  one  being 
Mississippi — under  some  subterfuge  to  usurp 
or  by-pass  the  existing  state  party  struc- 
ture— elected  by  the  Louisiana  Democrats, 
then  I  most  strenuously  object  to  your  action 
and  ask  that  my  objection  to  your  proceed- 
ings on  any  such  scheme  or  plan  be  reserved 
in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  Democrats  of  Louisiana  are  proud  of 
our  record  of  political  independence  and  de- 
termination. As  true  Democrats  feeling  that 
our  duty  Is  to  our  people  and  our  state,  we 
have  stood  steadfastly  against  unrelenting 
pressures  to  oppose  Ideas  and  philosophies 
that  we  consider  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  people  but  likewise  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  elected  state  Dem- 
ocratic Central  Committee  of  Louisiana  by 
democratic  action  voted  not  to  permit  the 
candidate  of  the  national  party  to  run  under 
our  emblem  in  last  November's  election — the 
Louisiana  party's  right  to  do  so  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  our  state.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  an  Alabama  Democrat,  George  C. 
Wallace,  running  as  an  Independent  was  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  Louisiana  Democrats 
last  November. 

Likewise  the  election  returns  show  that  the 
ticket  nominated  In  Chicago — on  incumbent 
Vice  President— backed  by  all  the  prestige  of 
the  federal  government,  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  political  patronage  could  not 
interest  40%  of  the  American  people  In  the 
candidates  or  the  Chicago  platform. 

This  Is  past  history — I  don't  think  party 
discipline  or  revenge  will  accomplish  any- 
thing unless  the  representatives  of  states 
outside  Louisiana  wish  to  deliberately  de- 
stroy the  Democratic  Party  of  Louisiana.  And 
I  remind  the  Commission  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  American  Democratic  voters,  for  at  this 
very  moment  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  former  Vice 
President  and  national  party  candidate  Is 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  fraternizing  with 
the  Communists  In  Soviet  Russia. 

The  problem  that  faces  you  Is  not  that 
Mr  Humphrey  was  defeated,  nor  that  Mr. 
Wallace  carried  the  state,  but  rather — If 
your  Interest  Is  broadening  the  appeal  of 
the  party  to  the  voters — the  question  Is 
"why?" 

Any  observer  of  the  mood  of  the  American 
people  and  of  "grass-roota"  political  action 
can  readily  see  that  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Minneapolis  to  New  York  City,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  repudiating  the  failures  of 
national  socialism.  Louisiana  and  other 
southern  Democrats  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  this  Inevitable  wave  of  the  future. 
There  Is  no  need  to  create  appearances  of 
grassroots  Interest  and  activity  when  it  al- 
ready exists  In  mounting  proportions. 

In  flat,  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple—the decent,  hard-working  taxpayers — 
have  become  fed  up  with  30  years  of  flowery 
promise  and  abject  failure  to  produce.  If 
the  party  does  not  go  back  to  the  people — 
the  people  will  abandon  the  party  In  ever- 
Increasing  numbers. 

At  present,  the  extremist  views  of  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  who  are  self-appointed  spokes- 
men of  the  national  party,  have  become  so 
offensive  and  objectionable  to  the  American 
people,  they  bring  the  party— the  very  name 
"Democrat " — Into  public  contempt. 

I  feel  that  any  astute  observer  of  politics 
In  the  United  States  must  realize  that  if 
there  is  any  gap  in  our  country,  it  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility gap — a  gap  between  the  politi- 
cal specialists,  the  government  leaders  and 
the  people.  And  it  does  no  good  for  the  pro- 
moted leadership  to  talk  among  themselves 
and  figure  out  how  to  fool  the  people  by  talk- 
ing of  party  purges,  party  discipline,  and 
party  loyalty  oaths. 

You  can  not  deny  the  American  people 
their  vote  and  their  preferences,  and  If  we 
do  not  offer  them  a  choice  within  the  party, 
they  will  leave  and  seek  out  a  candldat-e  of 
their  own.  If  the  heralded  right  to  vote 
means  anything.  It  means  more  than  a  cap- 
tive vote  for  a  minority-controlled  candi- 
date— a  right  to  vote  only  for  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  It  must  mean  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  proudly  for  a  candidate  who  best 
expresses  their  beliefs,  wants,  and  aspira- 
tions. 
If  the  party  expects  loyalty  from  the  peo- 
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pie.  It  must  first  demonstrate  Its  loyalty  to 
the  people.  So  long  as  It  Is  loyal  only  to  mi- 
norities. It  will  receive  support  only  from 
minorities. 

If  the  party  leadership  proposes  to  recruit 
mindless  and  unqualified  members  who  can 
be  manipulated  to  vote  as  a  bloc — who  will 
take  orders — and  accept  party  discipline 
without  a  struggle — thoee  leaders  should 
candidly  admit  their  Intentions  and  form 
a  Fourth  party  as  a  vehicle  for  their  Ideology 
rather  than  masquerade  under  the  name  and 
banner  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

If  we  trust  the  democratic  system  we  mtist 
trust  the  will  of  the  people.  There  should  be 
no  room  In  our  party  for  hand-selected  dele- 
gates or  other  representatives  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  existing  national 
Democratic  Party  will  continue  so  long  as  It 
remains  without  an  honest  and  substantial 
base.  It  can  have  no  strength  from  the  top 
down  If  It  Is  not  based  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion, meeting  the  goals — not  of  the  party — 
but  of  the  people  themselves.  True  Improve- 
ment for  the  national  party  would  be  to  real- 
ize that  the  greatest  political  strengths  In 
our  country  are  at  the  state  level  and  there- 
fore every  effort  must  be  made  to  return  con- 
fidence and  recognition  to  the  state  parties — 
rather  than  the  seemingly  Increased  tendency 
to  concentrate  more  and  more  control  In  a 
handful  of  opportunists  who  seem  more  bent 
on  promoting  their  own  political  future 
than  In  entering  Into  dialogue  with  the  real 
reservoir  of  political  savvy  and  the  closest 
liaison  with  the  voter — the  state  Democratic 
committees. 

We  mvist  stop  playing  headUne  politics  and 
start  putting  the  good  of  our  country  and 
people  ahead  of  party  control.  To  represent 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  should 
be  our  goal  Their  views  are  clear.  They  have 
been  unmistakably  expressed  at  the  polls — 
In  November  1968,  In  Los  Angeles.  In  Minne- 
apolis, and  In  New  York. 

We  should  get  our  party  In  line  with  the 
American  people  and  not  waste  time  trying 
to  whip  the  American  people  into  line  with 
oiu-  party.  The  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  Etemocrats — Let  them  come  home. 


GOOD  STATESMANSHIP  AND  UN- 
DERSTANDING OF  TOM  PAINE, 
NASA  ADMINISTRATOR 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    prNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Oftice  op  the  Administrator. 

July    18.    1969. 
Dear  JiMiThls  record  of  my  talk  with  Rev. 
Abemathy  at  the  Cape  may  Interest  you. 

We're  working  on  your  suggestion  to  speed 
up  our  legislation,  but  its  extremely  difficult 
now. 

Delighted  you  were  with  us  at  the  launch 
of  Apollo  11.  and  that — so  far — everything 
has  gone  well. 

Tom   Paine. 

Memorandum 
National  AERoNAtrrics  and 

Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  17,  1969. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  July  15.  while  Dr. 
Debus  and  I  were  driving  from  the  Apollo 
Executives  meeting  at  KSC  to  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base  to  mee'  former  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,   we  discussed  the  Rev    Aber- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


nathy'8  8CLC  group  and  security  measures 
which   were   being  taken   to  avoid   possible 
disruption  of  the  launch  activities.  He  ex- 
pressed some  concern   that  demonstrations 
might  block  access  to  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center   which,   with   expected   traffic   condi- 
tions,   might    prevent   technicians    reaching 
their  work  stations  during  the  final  count- 
down.   I   told    him   that    if    it    would    help 
avoid  potential  difficulties,  I  would  be  glad 
to  meet  with  the  Rev.  Abernathy,  listen  to 
his  statements,  and  respond  as  appropriate. 
Dr.    Debus   Immediately   telephoned   his   se- 
curity people  from  the  car  to  contact  the 
Rev.  Abernathy  and  offer  him  a  meeting  in 
the  afternoon.  The  message  came  back  some- 
what later  that  the  Rev.  Abernathy  would 
Indeed  welcome  such  an  opportunity,  so  we 
made  an  appointment  to  visit  his  camp  Just 
outside  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  gate  at 
3  p.m.  I  designated  Julian  Scheer  as  the  only 
person  to  accompany  me,  but  asked  that  the 
press  not  be  invited,  although   they  could 
be  told  about  It  In  response  to  queries. 

Julian  and  I  drove  out  to  the  site,  arriving 
at  3.0O,  and  directed  that  the  Florida  police 
present  there  not  accompany  us  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  Rev.  Abernathy  sent  word  via  the 
NASA  security  man  that  he  would  like  us 
to  stand  In  the  north  end  of  the  roped-off 
field  so  that  he  could  assemble  his  people 
at   the   south   end   and   march   over   to   us. 
Julian  Scheer  and  I  walked  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate  position    In   the    field.    It    was    a 
somewhat  dramatic  picture.  We  were  coat- 
less,  standing  under  a  cloudy  sky,  with  dis- 
tant thunder  rumbling,  and  very  light  mist 
of   rain   occasionally   falling.    After   a   good 
deal  of  chanting,  oratory  and  lining  up.  the 
group  marched  slowly  toward  us,  singing  "We 
Shall  Overcome."  In   the  lead  were  several 
mules  being  led  by  the  Rev.  Abernathy,  Hosea 
Williams  and  other  leading  members  of  the 
Southern   Christian  Leadership   Conference. 
The  leaders  came  up  to  us  and  halted,  facing 
Julian  and  myself,  while  the  remainder  of 
the   group   walked  around   and  surrounded 
us.  A  microphone  and  loudspeaker  were  pro- 
duced,    and     several     press     photographers 
snapped  photos.  The  Rev.  Abernathy  gave  a 
short  speech  in  which  he  deplored  the  con- 
ditions of   the   nation's  poor,   stating  that 
although  he  had  no  specific  quarrel  with  the 
space  program.  It  represented  an  Inhuman 
priority  at  a  time  when  so  much  suffering 
exists  In  the  nation.  One  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation lacks  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  medical  care,   he  said.  The  money  for 
the    space    program,    he    stated,    should    be 
spent  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
tend  the  sick,  and  house  the  shelterless.  He 
pointed  out  that  his  people  were  Americans 
too,   with   no   homeland   but   America,   and 
wanted  to  Improve  their  lot  In  this  coun- 
try. He  developed  this  theme  at  some  length. 
He  had  three  requests  to  make  of  me: 

#1  in  his  scale  of  priorities  waa  that  ten 
families  from  his  group  be  given  passes  to 
enter  KSC  and  Join  the  VIP's  viewing  the 
launch  the  next  day. 

^2  was  that  I  support  the  movement  to 
combat  the  nation's  poverty,  hunger  and 
other  social  problems,  and 

#3  was  that  the  scientists,  engineers,  and 
experts  of  NASA  find  new  ways  to  use  their 
skills  to  tackle  the  problem  of  hunger.  He 
ur  '.erstood  that  we  had  developed  new 
sources  of  nutrition  In  our  program,  for  ex- 
ample. He  then  passed  the  microphone  to 
me. 

I  stated  that  with  respect  to  his  first  re- 
quest. I  would  be  delighted  to  invite  the 
ten  famUles  which  he  requested  to  Join  us 
and  the  many  other  Americans  who  would 
be  viewing  the  launch  to  the  moon.  (Julian 
Scheer  later  extended  this  to  Include  one 
busload  of  the  Rev.  Abemathy's  people-  with 
breakfast  and  a  candy  bar  placed  on  each 
seat  of  the  bus.)  I  then  said  that  I  wished 
It  were  as  easy  to  meet  his  other  two  re- 
quests. I  stated  that  If  we  could  solve  the 


problems  of  poverty  In   the  United   States 
by  not  pushing  the  button  to  launch  men  to 
the  moon  tomorrow,  then  we  would  not  push 
that  button.  I  said  that  the  great  techno- 
logical advances  of  NASA  were  child's  play 
compared  to  the  tremendously  difficult  hu- 
man problems  with  which  he  and  his  people 
were  concerned.  I  said  that  he  should  regard 
the  space  program,  however,  as  an  encourag- 
ing  demonstration   of   what    the   American 
people  could  accomplish  when  they  had  vi- 
sion,  leadership,  and  adequate  resources  of 
competent   people   and   money   to   overcome 
obstacles.  I  said  I  hoped  that  he  would  hitch 
his  wagons  to  our  rocket,  using  the  space 
program  as  a  spur  to  the  nation  to  tackle 
problems   boldly  m  other  areas,  and  using 
NASA's   space  successes   as   a   yardstick   by 
which    progress    in    other   areas   should    be 
measured.  I  said  that  although  I  could  not 
promise  early  results,  I  would  certainly  do 
everything  in  my  own  personal  power  to  help 
him  m  his  fight  for  better  conditions  for  all 
Americans,  and  that  his  request  that  science 
and  engineering  assist  In  this  task  was  a 
sound  one  which.  In  the  long  run,  would  In- 
deed help. 

He  thanked  me  for  my  remarks  and  for 
coming  to  meet  them.  I  said  that  I  was  there 
because  they  had  Invited  me  and  because  I 
wanted  to  be  there.  I  said  that  I  had  one 
request  to  make  of  his  people:  that  in  the 
prayer  meeting  he  had  scheduled  for  that 
evening  they  would  pray  for  the  safety  of 
our  astronauts.  He  responded  with  emotion 
that  they  would  certainly  pray  for  the  safety 
and  success  of  the  astronauts,  and  that  as 
Americans  they  were  as  proud  of  our  space 
achievements  as  anybody  in  the  country.  We 
shook  hands  all  aroimd  and  Julian  and  I 
returned  to  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

T.  O.  Paine. 
Administrator. 
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Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
topics  most  talked  about  by  Americans 
today  are  taxes  and  inflation.  Higher 
taxes    and    rising    prices    are    gouging 
deeply  into  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
Income.   He   is    demanding   relief,   and 
rightfully    so,    from    his    Government. 
These  two  problems  and  proposals  for 
overcoming    them    were    analyzed    this 
week  in  a  superb  speech  by  California's 
distinguished    senior    Senator,    George 
Murphy,  before  the  Comstock  Club,  in 
Sacramento.  So  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  can  have  the  benefit  of  Senator 
Murphy's  assessment  of  these  two  prob- 
lems, I  insert  the  text  of  his  speech  in 
the  Record  : 

Address  by  Senator  Mttrpht 
Mr.  Chairman.  Distinguished  Quests.  Gen- 
tlemen: I  know  that  every  speaker  who  ad- 
dresses this  distinguished  body  begins  with 
telling  all  of  you  how  pleased  he  was  to  get 
the  invitation.  I  would  like  to  go  beyond 
that  and  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent 
timing.  This  meeting  today  will  serve  as  a 
sort  of  belated  birthday  celebration  for  me 
And,  of  course,  as  always.  It  Is  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  come  back  to 
Sacramento  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Great  State  which  I  represent  in  Washington. 
I  might  say  that  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
at  the  end  of  July  rather  than  at  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  My  good  and  longtime 


friend.  Governor  Reagan,  obeerved  the  Fourth 
of  July  In  Sacramento  with  the  Legislature 
and  the  celebraUon  went  off  Just  a  few  days 
ahead  of  time.  That  fireworks  display,  you 
will  be  glad  to  know,  was  bright  enough  to 
be  seen  in  the  press  In  Washington,  D.C.  as 
well  as  clear  across  the  country.  And' I  would 
Uke  to  congratulate  him  on  making  poeelble 
a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  for  the  rest  of  us 
particularly     those     who     were     wondering 
whether  they  were  going  to  get  paid  or  not 
You  know.  It  occurred  to  me  that  day  that 
I  must  be  getting  much  stronger  because  on 
my  birthday  a  year  ago  my  dear  wife  sent  me 
to  the  market  and  a  box  boy  had  to  help  me 
carry  ten  dollars  worth  of  groceries  to  the  car 
And  this  year  he  put  the  whole  thing  in  one 
small  brown  sack  and  I  could  have  carried 
it  In  my  mouth. 

On  the  way  home  I  picked  up  the  after- 
noon paper.  In  addition  to  the  report  of  the 
Governor's   budget  problems,   there   were  a 
number  of  other  disturbing  items.  There  was 
the  continuing  story  of  the  general  oomplexl- 
aee  and  problems  of  our  civilization  all  over 
the  world,  and  particular  focus  on  the  tale 
of  the  agony  of  the  Loe  Angeles  School  Dis- 
trict. You  are  all  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  has  been  forced  to  adopt 
a  deficit  budget.  There  Is  Just  not  enough 
money  to  pay  the  bills.  Superintendent  Jack 
Crowther    has    been    forced    to    recommend 
drasUc  cute  In  various  essential  educational 
services.  His  problems  are  repeated  not  only 
throughout  the  State  of  California  but  also 
In  most  of  the  35  large  clUes  In  our  nation. 
In  June,  for  example,  voters  in  Oakland.  San 
Jose.  Marin  County,  and  Llvennore  all  turned 
down  tax  Increases  for  educaUon  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  The  net  result  was  the  same. 
There  was  also  a  report  In  the  financial 
section   of   this   same   paper   telling   of  the 
effect    on    businesses    of    splrallng    Interest 
rates,  a  serious  concern  of  the  manufacturers 
and  industrialists,  the  building  industry  over 
the  cost  of  money,  labor  and  materials.  You 
all  must  have  read,  as  I  did,  of  the  demands 
of  the  plumbers  union  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  a  four-day  work  week  with  a  raise 
from   $5.79   to   $9.30   In   pay   and   dramatic 
increases  In  wages  and  fringe  benefits;  the 
strikes  of  the  nurses  In  the  hospitals  In  Los 
Angeles;   the  problems  of  the  teachers;   the 
longshoremen;    grape   boycotts;    and   all   of 
the  other  disconcerting  and  disturbing  prob- 
lems of  our  great  complex  society. 

In  yet  another  article,  welfare  recipients 
were  complaining  that  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living  and  In  the  general  cost  of  food 
were  destroying  the  value  of  the  checks 
they  were  receiving,  making  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  get  along  on  the  small  subsistence 
provided  for  them. 

There  are  accounts  of  similar  problems  all 
across  the  coimtry.  In  Chicago,  Governor 
OgUvle  had  warned  that  his  state  Is  teeter- 
ing "on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy."  Wisconsin 
had  to  deal  with  a  $416  million  revenue  gap. 
And  In  North  Carolina,  Governor  Scott  did 
an  unheard  of  thing  m  that  famous  old 
tobacco  growing  state,  where  tobacco  was 
considered  sacrosanct.  He  was  so  desperate 
he  even  proposed  a  tax  on  cigarettes.  And  at 
the  same  time.  In  Washington,  D.C,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  announced  yet  another 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living— six  percent 
for  the  first  six  months  for  the  year  1969. 

I  am  pleased  to  say.  however,  that  all  the 
news  Is  not  b.id,  and  there  are  some  very 
hopeful  signs  appearing  on  the  horizon.  Un- 
der the  new  Administration  of  Richard  Nixon, 
our  Federal  Government  Is.  for  the  first  time 
In  a  decade,  facing  up  to  the  realities  of 
our  national  fiscal  crisis  and  advocating 
policies  which  will  return  our  economy  to  a 
safe  and  sound  basis.  Politics  has  been,  at 
long  last,  replaced  by  practlcaUty.  Obviously, 
this  return  to  fiscal  sanity  and  health  can- 
not be  accomplished  Immediately  or  without 
some  major  Irritation.  You  cannot  effect  a 


cure  resulting  from  twelve  years  of  Injectlve 
fiscal  malignancy  with  one  trip  to  the  doc- 
tor's office.  And  may  I  say  the  medicine  will 
not  always  be  pleasant  to  take.  But  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  we  must  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  cure  the  disease  of  Infiation 
which  eats  away  at  all  the  permanent 
values  of  our  system,  destroys  the  Increases 
m  wages  and  salaries,  stock  values,  and 
which,  worst  of  all,  punishes  the  old  and  the 
thrifty  by  devouring  their  hard-earned  sav- 
ings. And  this  problem  must  be  cvired  now. 
We  can  put  It  off  no  longer. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  one 
concern  of  all  economists  with  regard  to  In- 
flation Is  the  necessity  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et, and  I  can  report  that  after  six  months 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  It  would  seem 
that  we  most  certainly  will  have  a  balanced 
budget.  And  better  than  that,  you  can  Imag- 
ine how  we  in  Congress,  who  have  long 
pleaded  for  fiscal  responsibility,  welcome  the 
sight  of  a  surplus  in  the  first  budget  pre- 
sented by  the  new  Administration.  And,  may 
I  say  this  Is  the  first  surplus  that  has  been 
achieved  In  the  Federal  Government  In  nine 
years,  since  President  Elsenhower  ended  his 
administration  with  a  $1.2  billion  siirplus. 
And,  Just  as  Important,  we  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  an  attitude  of  painstaking  care  In  the 
spending  and  use  of  taxpayers'  hard  earned 
dollars,  of  an  attitude  that  free  spending  does 
not  necessarily  cure  all  of  our  problems. 
That,  In  fact,  free  spending  may  be  respon- 
sible for  many  of  our  problems,  that  prac- 
tical planning  Is  necessary,  that  we  should 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  before  we  rush 
into  operation  and  waste  time,  effort  and 
money.  Unfortunately,  one  theory  that  I  have 
found  rampant  In  Washington  Is  that  If 
you  have  a  program  that  Is  not  working  right. 
Just  ix>ur  some  more  taxpayers'  dollars  Into 
It  and  It  will  pick  up  speed  and  Just  work 
fine.  Now.  you  and  I  know  that  that  Isn't  ex- 
actly always  the  truth.  Sometimes  these  pro- 
grams are  wrong;  and  often  they  overlap; 
sometimes  the  thinking  that  went  Into  them 
was  Improper,  and  sometimes  a  lot  of  these 
programs  never  should  have  started  in  the 
first  place. 

With  a  sound  economic  basis,  our  govern- 
ment, without  question,  can  help  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  In  private  enterprise  In  this 
country  to  grow  as  It  has  In  the  past  and 
to  continue  to  provide  for  all  of  our  people 
the  highest  standard  of  living  that  man  has 
ever  achieved. 

As  stated  briefly,  may  I  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  more  efficient  ways  of 
using  the  tax  dollars  collected  from  our  al- 
readjT  overburdened  citizens  than  are  pres- 
ently In  effect.  And  the  plans  that  I  have 
prop>osed,  and  will  be  proposing,  will  be 
designed  to  make  the  same  amount  of  tax 
dollars  return  more  benefits  to  our  people. 
I  think  this  Is  a  good  place  In  which  to 
start. 

The  problems  this  country  faces  at  home 
and  abroad  are  at  a  crisis  level.  They  range 
from  the  war  In  Vietnam,  where  our  Presi- 
dent Is  leading  the  way,  hopefully,  toward  an 
honorable,  peaceful  solution  to  the  difficul- 
ties In  our  cities  and  suburbs  and  our  slums 
at  home.  These  problems  are  real,  and  they 
have  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Those  who 
chose  to  Ignore  them  or  do  nothing  about 
them  have  not  only  neglected  their  obliga- 
tion to  fund  the  cures  which  in  the  begin- 
ning might  have  been  simple,  but  they  have 
provided  more  time  for  the  complications  to 
multiply,  and  thereby  have  Increased  the 
necessity  for  drastic  measures. 

Two  of  the  issues  presently  before  us  in 
Washington,  about  which  I  know  you  are 
reading  and  hearing  a  lot,  are  the  ABM  and 
the  extension  of  the  surtax.  I  think  that 
before  going  on  to  my  principal  subject  for 
today  I  should  repiort  to  you  briefly  on  where 
these  two  matters  stand. 

With  respect  to  the  President's  proposal  to 
construct  the  Safeguard  ABM  System,  I  be- 
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Ueve  the  opponents  have  spread  much  unfor- 
tunate confusion.  The  first  question  raised 
Is  whether  or  not  we  need  such  a  defensive 
system.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  listened  to  much 
exp>ert  testimony  by  members  of  the  military 
and  I  have  heard  the  request  of  the  President 
who  Is,  in  the  final  analysis,  responsible  for 
this  nation's  security.  And  I  might  add  that 
In  the  current  fiscal  crisis  he  is  as  anxious  to 
cut  corners  and  save  money  as  Is  anyone — If 
not  more  so.  Based  upon  the  evidence,  I  am 
sure  that  we  need  this  system  to  help  keep 
the  peace  by  depriving  any  other  nation  of 
the  teimptation  of  feeling  it  has  the  power 
to  knock  us  out. 

Next  it  is  argued  by  some  members  of  the 
scientific  oonununity  that  the  system  will  not 
work.  Others,  of  course,  have  established  that 
the  components  of  the  system  do  work  and 
that  the  only  real  way  we  will  know  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system  is  to  construct 
one — and  they  feel  it  is  worth  doing.  I  have 
noticed  that  those  scientists  who  arg^ue 
against  the  system  have  a  long  record  of  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  effective  mllltai? 
systems  over  the  jMtst  years. 

And  then  there  Is  the  argument  that  we 
dare  not  construct  a  military  system  which 
might  offend  the  Russians — even  though 
they  of  course  have  done  the  same  thing  al- 
ready. I  would  point  out  that  the  Russians 
have  not  stated  this  would  offend  them  and 
that  certainly  President  Nixon  is  anxious  to 
go  as  far  as  safety  will  permit  in  working 
with  them  toward  a  lasting  peace.  In  the 
final  analysis,  of  course,  the  decision  must 
be  based  upon  the  needs  of  our  national 
security,  and  I  believe  that  this  criterion 
leaves  us  no  choice  in  this  decision.  That  is 
why  every  poll  shows  that  the  American 
people  overwhelmingly  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  It  is  why  I  believe  the 
Senate  will  support  the  President  when  the 
vote  finally  comes. 

With  respect  to  the  tax  blU,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  presently  has  before  it  the 
Administration-sponsored  bill  to  extend  the 
surtax  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Unfortunately  some  members 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  are  attempting 
to  withhold  action  on  the  surtax,  asserting 
that  such  action  should  not  be  taken  with- 
out comprehensive  tax  reform.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Democratic  Party,  now  crying 
so  for  tax  reform,  has  controlled  Congress 
since  1954  without  passing  such  proposals 
and  that  their  leaders  were  in  the  White 
House  since  1961  without  fabricating  such 
measures.  You  can  understand  why  I  am 
suspicious  of  the  argument  now  being 
advanced. 

I  am  not  only  suspicious.  I  am  upset  be- 
cause I  believe  that  everyone  who  has  studied 
the  matter  recognizes  that  fast  action  on 
the  surtax  extension  Is  necessary  to  provide 
the  cornerstone  to  the  admirable  program 
of  the  Administration  to  combat  Inflation. 
This  should  not  wait  for  the  deliberation  re- 
quired in  putting  together  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  bill.  Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  use  the 
surtax  as  a  sweetener  to  force  tax  reform,  be- 
catise  President  Nixon,  the  leadership  of  both 
political  parties  and  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  most  certainly  including 
myself,  and  certainly  the  American  public, 
are  strongly  for  tax  reform.  Furthermore,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  pres- 
ently considering  such  a  tax  reform  bill,  and 
It  would  seem  sensible  that  the  Senate  wait 
for  that  bill,  which  Chairman  Mills  has 
promised  to  report  before  our  August  recess, 
so  that  we  can  benefit  from  all  the  study  and 
resources  which  will  have  gone  Into  con- 
structing It.  This  Is  the  logical  way  to  do  it. 

It  Is  all  too  obvious  that  politics  has  csrept 
into  both  the  opposition  to  the  ABM  and  the 
immediate  extension  of  the  surtax,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  people  know  what  Is  right  in  these 
matters  and  that  their  will  In  the  end  will 
prevaU. 
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In  the  months  ahead,  from  time  to  time,  I 
hope  I  will  have  a  chance  to  be  discussing 
with  you  many  of  these  problems,  the  steps 
which  have  already  been  taken  toward  their 
solution  and  proposals  which  will  be  made 
in  the  future.  In  the  limited  time  available 
today,  however.  I  want  to  share  with  you  my 
thinking  In  one  of  these  areas. 

We  all  know  that  two-thirds  of  all  taxes 
collected  In  the  United  States  today  find 
their  way  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington.  State  and  local  governments  are 
left  with  only  one-third,  and  today,  my 
friends,  this  Is  Just  not  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  at  the  local  level.  The  portions  that 
dribble  back  from  Washington  to  the  state 
and  local  governments  in  the  form  of  grants 
or  matohlng  funds,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
ways  In  which  It  is  handled.  Is  subject  to  a 
handling  charge  by  a  series  of  bureaucratic 
middlemen  each  step  of  the  way,  very  often 
supervised  by  inexperienced  enthusiasts  who 
are  uncertain  In  their  design  and  sometimes 
faulty  in  their  desires.  I  have  tried  to  get 
reliable  figures  on  what  this  handling  charge 
amounts  to  and  I  have  arrived  at  all  sorts  of 
figures  from  20  percent  to  46  percent.  That's 
Just  for  brokerage.  Remember  this,  my 
friends.  Our  citizens  don't  live  In  Washing- 
ton. That's  where  the  Federal  Government 
lives.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  live  In 
the  fifty  states,  and  they  live  in  the  counties 
and  the  cities  and  on  the  farms.  And  I  think 
all  the  expertise  In  finding  the  solutions  to 
these  problems  may  not  be  concentrated  In 
the  Federal  Government,  or  In  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  I  know  there  are  many  people 
at  the  local  level  with  a  great  deal  of  talent. 
knowledge  and  experience  and  determina- 
tion to  find  answers  to  sc»ne  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Most  of  the  states,  I  find,  and  I  think  this 
includes  California,  have  exhausted  all  proper 
potential  sources  of  revenue.  As  a  result,  local 
and  state  governments  are  becoming  less 
able  to  meet  public  demands  for  better 
schools,  law  enforcement,  highways,  mass 
transit  facilities,  health  care,  parks,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  for  the  basic  protection 
of  the  subsistence  level  of  those  who  are 
otherwise  unable  to  help  themselves.  We  find 
endless  numbers  of  people  spending  endless 
hours  looking  for  new  ways  to  take  more  and 
more  tax  doUars  away  from  the  defenseless, 
and  I  believe  already  overtaxed,  citizens. 

But  the  Federal  Government — that  great 
colossus  on  the  polluted  Potomac — already 
seems  to  have  drained  off  all  the  available 
resources,  and  It  has  expanded  its  size  and 
scope  and  its  endless  need  for  more  funds, 
as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Centralize  the 
control  has  been  the  watohword.  Well,  I  hope 
those  days  have  come  to  the  end.  Federal 
assistance  to  states  and  municipalities  has 
risen  from  one  billion  dollars  in  1946  to  15 
billion  dollars  last  year,  and  is  expected  to 
reach  an  overwhelming  figure  of  60  billion 
dollars  by  1975.  We  find  there  are  about  200 
separate  federal  aid  programs  now  on  the 
books,  financed  by  more  than  400  separate 
appropriations  and  administered  by  21  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  There  are 
more  than  100  federal  aid  programs  Just  for 
education.  This  massive  bureaucracy  has  de- 
veloped a  substructure  of  150  Washington 
bureaus  and  400  regional  offices.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
386  separate  advisory  committees  made  up  of 
5,308  employees  at  a  cost  of  $7  million  yearly. 
Of  every  tax  dollar  paid  In  by  Callfornians,  as 
near  as  one  can  calculate,  at  least  65  cents 
goes  to  the  Federal  Government.  And  this 
leaves  Just  35  cents  to  finance  those  services 
closer  to  home,  closest  to  you.  And  I  think 
that  this  Is  way  out  of  balance.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  now  start  to  make  this 
division  more  equitable. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  our  state  enjoys 
such  great  national  blessings  that  we  have 
about  30,000  people  a  month  unable  to  with- 
stand the  temptation  to  come  here  and  Uve 
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permanently,  la  It  any  wonder  that  the  State 
of  California  and  the  locai  school  districts 
have  crucial  budget  problems  today? 

That  Is  why  the  concept  called  tax  shar- 
ing  was  advocated  some   time   ago  by  col- 
leagues of  my  political  persuasion — the  lead 
taJten  by  the  Republican  Governors  In  the 
1960'8.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  last  year,  as  a 
member  of  the  leadership  in  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee.  I  helped   In  writing  the 
tax    sharing    proposal    which    was    adopted 
at  that   time.  And  the  plan  was   relatively 
simple.  It  will  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  remit  to  each  state  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
collected  In  that  state.  This  would  have  an 
obvious   advantage   for  us  In   California.   It 
would  return  actually  more  money  to  Cali- 
fornia than  any  other  state  for  the  simple 
reason  that  our  taxpayers  pour  more  money 
Into  the  federal  coffers  than  any  other  state. 
Not  long  ago,  those  of  us  In  the  California 
delegation    In    Congress   received    a   request 
from  Governor  Reagan  In  which  he  suggested 
a  form  of  federal  tax  sharing  to  meet  Cali- 
fornia's acute  educational  crisis.  I  have  given 
It  long  and  careful  consideration  because  I 
believe  as  does  the  Governor,  that  the  focus 
on  education  Is  probably  the  right  place  to 
begin.  We   hear  and  read  a  lot  about  the 
one  percent  of  our  youth  who  are  trouble- 
makers and.  because  he  has  defended  the  99 
percent"Who  want  to  get  an  education,  some- 
times our  Governor  has  been  subjected  to 
abusive  attack.  But  I  am  glad,  at  long  last, 
that  not  only  In  the  State  of  California  but 
clear  across  the  Nation  he  is  beginning  to 
command  the  complete  high  regard  and  re- 
spect of  so  many  thoughtful  citizens  for  the 
courageous  and  determined  stand  which  he 
has  taken  In  the  defense  of  our  free  system 
of  education.   I   have   been   trying,   as  your 
Senator,  to  help  the  children  of  this  nation 
stay  In  school.  I  authored  a  Dropout  Pre- 
vention Program  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1967.  Every  year  one  million  students  drop 
out  of  school.  One  million  of  our  youngsters 
drop  by  the  wayside  to  face  a  life  that  could 
possibly  put  them  on  the  welfare  dole,  In 
prison,  or,  at  best,  on  a  bard,  uphill  tread- 
mill that  will  not  allow  them  to  achieve  their 
full  potential. 

I  know  from  my  experience  that  education 
and  Job  training  are  needed  today  as  never 
before,  and  so  I  have  worked  successfully  for 
the  model   vocational  school  and   the  skill 
center  program,  and  I  have  pushed  hard  for 
the  Cooperative  Vocational  Educational  Pro- 
gram which  has  proved  to  be  so  successful 
over  the  years  and  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  work-study  programs  at  the  second- 
ary school  level.  I  co-authored  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  which  would  give  our  Spanish- 
speaking  children  a  chance  to  get  an  even 
start  In  the  primary  schools.  Last  week  I  In- 
troduced a  bill,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969,  which  I  believe  will  aid  the 
cities  and  Impoverished  rural  districts  and 
rescue  them  from  growing  fiscal  crises  and 
enable  them  to  compensate  for  the  educa- 
tional deficiencies  of  disadvantaged  students. 
I   have   been  told   by  several   of  my  col- 
leagues,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
they  believe  this  to  be  the  moet  significant 
education   legislation    before   Congress    this 
year. 

We  have  an  Intolerable  situation  today  In 
the  United  States  where  large  numbers  of 
students  with  significant  education  handi- 
caps are  found  in  school  districts  with  re- 
sources unequal  to  the  challenge  of  educat- 
ing them.  This  challenge,  I  feel,  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  as  exciting  as  the  moon  race.  Earlier 
In  our  history,  the  city's  wealth  was  tapped 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  In  less 
affluent  areas.  Now  that  situation  is  reversed 
and  our  major  cittes  are  In  desperate  need  of 
financial  help  In  this  critical  field.  Time  Is 
running  out. 

I  have  similarly  been  Involved  In  support 
of  the  Teacher  Corps,  funding  for  school  aid 
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to  disadvantaged  youngsters,  handicapped 
children's  early  education  assistance.  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  These  experiences  I  guess 
help  to  account  for  my  receptlveness  to  the 
Governor's  suggestion  for  tax-sharing  as  a 
direct  aid  to  education.  And  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  not  Just  for  Congress  to 
begin  sharing  its  taxing  ability  with  the 
states  but  to  actually  share  the  taxes.  In  my 
Judgment  I  consider  the  field  of  education 
one  of  our  moet  critical  and  so  I  have  directed 
my  original  proposal  to  that  area  for  a  start. 
I  think  It's  a  good  place  to  begin. 

And  so  I  announce  to  you  today  that  I  will 
Introduce  In  the  Senate  shortly  a  resolution 
in  support  of  a  complete  in-depth  study  for 
the  concept  of  tax-sharing  with  specific  em- 
phasis on  the  availability  of  such  share  funds 
to  be  used  to  meet  local  educational  needs. 
I  know  there  are  some  questions  that  will  be 
raised  and  that  must  be  settled  about  the 
proposal,  but  I  am  quite  confident  they  can 
be  resolved.  Such  Senate  resolutions  are  not. 
of  course,  legislation  In  the  formal  sense.  But 
they  are  a  means  of  summoning  the  support 
of  members  of  the  Senate  to  the  concept  it- 
self and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  dedica- 
tion and  determination,  to  get  at  the  Job  of 
finding  the  proper  programs  to  take  care  of 
these  particular  needs. 

As  you  may  know  I  introduced  in  April,  as 
a  co-author  with  Senator  Baker  of  Tennes- 
see, a  broad  base  tax-sharing  proposal  which 
Is  presently  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  would  result  initially  In  a 
rebate  to  the  State  of  California  of  approxi- 
mately $95  million,  about  $5.00  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  state,  and  the 
best  available  estimates  for  protected  Increase 
In  the  rebate  over  the  next  three  years  to 
about  $400  million. 

As  we  have  discovered,  however,  there  Is  a 
danger  In  waiting  for  funds  to  come  back 
from  Washington.  And  a  critical  time  lag 
takes  place.  Then  there's  the  handling  charge 
and  the  bureaucrats  to  toss  in  some  special 
conditions  to  make  certain  that  the  states 
will  hew  to  the  line  made  by  the  bureaucrats 
and  that  all  at  the  state  level  would  be  at 
lest  partially  dependent  upon  Washington  for 
the  use  of  the  money,  which,  strangely 
enough,  came  from  the  citizens  within  the 
states. 

These  self-evident  facts  emerge  for  any 
realistic  discussion  of  this  general  issue. 

(1)  Some  form  of  federal  tax.  state  tax 
sharing  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  present 
urgent  needs. 

(2)  The  greatest  of  these  needs,  and  the 
one  which  legislative  bodies  must  be  most 
sensitive  of.  Is  In  the  field  of  education,  and 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  of  dollars  may 
be  made  available  for  local  use  if  they  are 
paid  directly  to  the  local  government  rather 
than  being  paid  first  to  Washington  and  then 
sent  back. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  soon  introduce  leg- 
islation which  will  allow  a  direct  credit  of  up 
to  one  percent  of  the  taxpayers'  federal  in- 
come for  money  that  he  pays  to  the  state  to 
be  used  for  education. 

This  Is  direct  sharing  of  tax  revenues,  I 
believe.  In  the  most  efficient  manner.  It  is 
also,  I  think,  the  most  readily  attainable  type 
of  tax  sharing  and  will  help  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  need,  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 

This  type  of  tax  credit — not  a  return  from 
Washington  but  a  natural  direct  credit  before 
it  ever  gets  to  Washington — will  enable  local 
government  to  meet  Its  obligations  without 
Imposing  further  unneeded,  unbearable  bur- 
dens on  its  taxpayers.  By  eliminating  the 
federal  middleman.  It  will  increase  the  avail- 
able potential  use  of  the  tax  dollars  by  pos- 
sibly thirty  percent  or  maybe  even  more.  And, 
in  the  long  run.  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
making  a  tax  reduction  possible.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  practical,  partial  answer  to 
our  Immediate  problem  of  legislation  and 
Its  cost.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  Callfornlans 


consider    education    their    most    Important 
single  investment. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  state  spent  more 
than  $3  billion  for  education — over  thirty- 
six  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Our  citizens 
are  determined  that  their  children  must  get 
the  benefit  of  the  best  schools  pKMsible,  and 
they  must  be  given  this  right  whatever  their 
race — black,  brown,  yellow  or  white.  And  I 
believe  that  this  proposal  will  help  bring  this 
to  reality  and  by  the  next  Fourth  of  July 
make  it  possible  for  Governor  Reagan,  the 
school  districts  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  all  of  the  families  of  children  up  and 
down  the  state  to  have  a  new  and  extremely 
important  reason  for  a  very,  very  gala  cele- 
bration. 

I  also  believe  It  will  help  to  set  a  pattern 
which  may  form  a  basis  for  a  complete  ta.\ 
reform  which  certainly  we  have  needed  In 
this  ootuitry  so  very  desperately  for  many. 
many  years. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  befor(> 
I  will  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  rm 
plan  has  been  accepted  and  Is  under  wa). 

And  in  the  meantime,  may  I  give  you  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany and  your  patience  today. 


PROSTITUTION  IN  DETROIT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969 

Mrs.   GRIFFITHS.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
Sunday,  June  22,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
carried  an  article  in  a  Detroit  magazine 
entitled,    "Prostitution   in   Detroit,"   in 
which  the  author,  Ronald  L.  Phillips,  re- 
lated the  tragic  story  of  girls  who  become 
trapped  in  the  world  of  prostitution,  the 
majority  of  whom  come  from   homes 
where  the  parents  were  divorced  or  never 
were  married.  I  urgently  request  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article  which  I  am 
placing   in   the   Congressional  Record 
with  the  warning  that  it  is  a  story  with  an 
unhappy  beginning  and  a  perfectly  dis- 
mal ending.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  rescue  these  girls. 
The  article  follows: 
PROSTrrtrnON    in    Detroit:     Oirr     on    the 
Streets,    Where    the    Girls    Are;    This. 
Terribly  and  Really,  Is  the  Way  It  Is 

(By  Ronald  L.  Phillips) 
Tami  walks  briskly  up  Third  St.  She  feels 
a  little  better  now.  The  bleeding's  stopped 
at  least.  And  so  far  her  dinner  baa  stayed 
with  her. 

Tami  knows  exactly  where  she's  going,  and 
she  marches  eyes  front.  A  little  while  later, 
she'll  retrace  this  route  and  take  her  time. 
Then  she'll  let  her  eyes  meet  the  eyes  of  the 
Johns  cruising  the  area  In  their  cars. 

Tami  looks  down  at  her  new  outfit. 
Suede — all  suede.  Suede  pants.  Suede  top 
It's  like  the  clothes  Davy  Crockett  wore  on 
that  TV  show  she  used  to  watch  when  she 
ditched  school.  Course,  there  was  no  leather 
fringe  hanging  off  Davy's  sleeves.  And  her 
pants  are  bell  bottom. 

She  rubs  her  right  hand  up  and  down  her 
left  arm.  Peels  like  skin.  Then  she  remem- 
bers. It  IS  skin.  Zara  told  her  that  last  night. 
Suede's  the  inside  of  leather. 
And  leather  la  skin.  Cow  skin. 
Tami  feels  more  sure  of  herself.  Because 
of  that  new  outfit.  If  ...  if  she  could  only 
have  a  new  outfit  every  day.  Tami  remem- 
bers: New  clothes — that  was  all  she  really 
ever  wanted.  But  her  mother  never  gave  her 
any.  Her  mom  always  had  money  for  booze. 
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But  all  Tami  ever  got  was  hand-me-downs. 
Dirty,  stinking  old  lady  dresses  from  the 
Goodwill.  Then  Tami  saw  the  nighttime  face 
again.  Horrendous  devil's  face.  Piercing  eyes. 
Dripping  lips.  Before  she  can  stop  it,  the 
memories  break  through.  Of  those  nights 
when  her  mother  was  gone  or  blind-drunk. 
Of  ugly  awful  nights  when  Tami  pretended 
she  was  asleep  and  wished  she  was  dead. 

Tami  walks  into  the  bar  for  the  ten- 
thousandth  time.  And  stops.  The  stench  Is 
oppressive.  But  Taml's  Immune  to  It. 

She  smiles  at  Lonnle  behind  the  bar  and 
starts  to  pan  the  room. 

There's  Dirty  Gertie,  a  coarse,  ugly,  lardy 
hag  who  looks  50,  yet  Is  only  barely  30.  She's 
wearing  a  motley  squirrel  coat  and  hustling 
two  drunk  white  punks.  They're  mean.  But 
Gertie's  beyond  hurt  now.  There  is  no  per- 
version, no  degradation  she  hadn't  suffered. 
Her  hair  is  Tiny  Tim's  hair.  Her  face,  a  dime 
store  cosmetic  counter. 

Then  she  sees  George.  Over  to  the  right 
by  the  wall.  George  John  Is  back.  George 
John  with  the  four  little  ones.  George  John 
with  the  new  ranch  home  in  the  suburbs. 
George  John  with  the  $1,500  raise.  George 
John  with  the  greenest  lawn  on  the  block. 
George  John  with  the  wife  he  can't  sleep 
with. 

He  smiles  at  Tami. 

"This.  This  Is  Dodge  City."  Detroit  Patrol- 
man Louis  Penlck  announces  matter-of- 
factly.  "Go  into  one  of  those  bars,  and  you've 
got  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  shot  or  beat 
up  as  yxiu'd  have  had  In  Dodge  City." 

It's  night. 

We  leave  main  Police  Headquarters  at  1300 
Beaublen,  and  drive  up  Woodward.  We  stop 
for  a  light  at  Charlotte.  Sergeant  Joe  (Jake) 
Jakubczak  and  Patrolman  Louis  Penlck  of 
the  Detroit  Police  Vice  Bureau  are  giving  me 
a  prostitute's  tour  of  Detroit. 

Lou  Penlck  has  been  in  the  Vice  Bureau 
for  22  years.  That's  years  longer  than  any- 
body else.  He  explains  It  this  way:  "I  guess 
I  look  like  the  perfect  John." 

If  Lou  is  right,  the  perfect  John  Is  short, 
grey-haired,  pencll-mustached  and  hand- 
some— in  a  rakish  kind  of  way.  Lou  wears  an 
inexpensive- — but  fiashy  zircon  ring  and  a 
fake  Rollex  watch.  He  feels  they  make  him 
look  like  a  big  sptender. 

The  only  way  a  oop  can  arrest  a  girl  Is 
when  she  stops  him.  She's  got  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  she's  suggesting  a  sex- 
ual act.  That's  called,  "Accosting."  Finally, 
she's  got  to  put  a  price  on  It.  That's  called 
"Soliciting." 

Put  them  all  together  and  you've  got  "Ac- 
costing and  Soliciting."  The  law  under  which 
prostitutes  are  arrested. 

No  prostitute  will  accost,  let  alone  solicit 
a  man.  if  she  has  the  slightest  inkling  he's 
a  cop.  Moet  vice  men  become  as  well  known 
as  Ed  Sullivan  after  a  couple  of  years.  And 
they  have  to  move  on  to  another  bureau  or 
precinct. 

Sergeant  Jake  has  only  been  on  the  squad 
a  couple  of  years.  And  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  at  Police  Headquarters  booking  the  girls 
when  they're  brought  in.  Still,  the  pros  know 
him  already.  In  fact,  they  knew  him  within 
a  couple  of  months  after  he  was  transferred 
to  the  squad. 

Jake  explains  It  this  way:  "I  guess  I  look 
like  the  perfect  cop." 

If  Jake  la  right,  the  perfect  cop  looks  Just 
like  a  movie  cop.  Tall.  Quiet,  Raincoat  and 
porkple  hat.  Serious. 

"There.  There's  a  couple."  Jake  nods. 

Two  girls  across  tlie  street  stand  In  fron* 
of  a  bar.  You  dont  need  a  degree  In  sociology 
to  tell  they're  prostitutes.  Micro  skirts.  Tall 
black  boots.  High,  sexy  hairdos. 

They  certainly  aren't  the  girl  next  door. 

"And  there's  the  pimp."  Lou  points  to  a  '68 
Cadillac  Eldorado  parked  In  front  of  us  with 
the  motor  running.  At  the  wheel  Is  a  young 
dandy  (wearing  toothpick  and  shades)  peer- 
ing over  his  shoulder  at  the  girls. 
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"Why  Is  he  keeping  his  motor  running?  For 
a  fast  getaway?"  I  ask. 

"Naw.  Lou  shrugs.  "He's  Just  cold.  He's  got 
his  heat  on.  We  can't  touch  him.  He  lets  his 
girls  do  all  the  dirty  work.  And  he  stays  safely 
off  to  the  side.  So  the  only  time  the  louse  can 
be  arrested  Is  when  a  girl  testifies  against 
him.  Or  when  he  tries  to  solicit  a  John.  Which 
very  seldom  happens.  Only  a  Murphy  boy  does 
that." 

Now  we're  at  Columbia  and  Brush.  Jake's 
driving  his  own  car.  A  '66  Plymouth.  White. 
Straight  shift. 

I  spot  them  this  time.  There  are  five  girls 
on  both  sides  of  the  street.  They're  obviously 
available.  When  they  see  us,  they  know  we're 
cops.  But  they  simply  turn  away  with  in- 
difference. Their  eyes  glaze  over.  Zero. 

We  turn  the  corner  and  stop.  Out  of  sight. 
I  get  out  of  the  car  and  walk  back  toward 
the  corner. 

One  of  the  girls — stocky  and  blond- 
wlgged — motions  to  a  slowlng-cruislng  car. 
The  car  stops.  She  leans  over  to  talk  with 
the  driver,  keeping  a  yard  or  so  from  the 
door.  After  about  30  seconds,  she  opens  the 
door  and  gets  In. 

"How  can  you  let  them  get  by  with  that?" 
I  ask.  self-rlghteously.  "She  hailing  guys. 
Curb  Service." 

"Nothing  we  can  do  about  It."  Lou  an- 
swers dryly. 

"Used  to  have  the  "Yoohoo'  ordinance.  Then 
they'd  run  when  they  saw  us.  Not  anymore." 
Jake  adds. 

"What  happened  to  the  ordinance?" 

"The  courts  threw  It  out."  Jake  tells  me 
with  disgust.  "Judge  said  the  girls  could've 
been  waving  at  their  grandma." 

Tami  and  George  walk  up  the  street  to 
the  "Hotel."  That's  what  the  sign  says.  It 
looks  like  another  one  of  the  decaying  ajjart- 
ment  houses  Just  off  Third.  The  front  door 
is  locked.  Tami  rings  the  bell.  George  is 
quiet.  He's  always  quiet  until  they  get  to 
the  room. 

There's  a  buzz  and  the  door  opens  a  crack. 
Inside.  George  walks  over  to  a  dutch  door. 
The  top  half  is  open.  A  man  In  a  sport  shirt 
and  nicotine-stained  fingers  and  teeth  Is  be- 
hind the  door.  Behind  him  is  a  room.  A  TV 
is  playing.  There  Is  a  program  about  pwllce  on 
the  screen. 

"Sign  here,  please,"  he  says  politely. 

George  wrltee  "Greorge  Jones"  on  a  dirty 
ledger  turned  open  to  a  ruled  page  that  looks 
like  a  petition.  On  the  lines  and  pages  before 
his  are  hundreds  of  "Jones"  and  "Llncolns" 
and  "L.  B.  Johnsons." 

The  man  tells  Tami,  "Room  7."  He  looks 
at  George  for  the  first  time.  "Two-sixty — 
Including  tax." 

George  pays  him  the  exact  change.  He's 
a  frequent  guest.  No  bellhop  is  needed.  No 
key.  They  climb  two  filghts  of  stairs  and  enter 
a  small  room.  About  12  by  10. 

Inside  Is  a  double  bed  and  little  else.  The 
bed  is  1930-chea.p-hotel-type.  Complete  with 
metal -spooled  headboard  and  no  bedspread. 
There  axe  sheets,  though.  Stained  and  marked 
with  a  dozen  different  stamps  of  hotels 
and  Institutions  that  have  owned  them 
previously. 

George  and  Tami  are  In  a  crib.  A  hotel 
maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  renting 
rooms  to  prostitutes  and  Johns.  Two-sixty  Is 
preCty  cheap  rent  for  a  room. 

Cribs  are  strictly  \'olume  operations.  A 
crib  may  have  as  few  as  three  rooms.  But 
those  three  lonely  rooms  can  be  rented  as 
much  as  20  times  each  a  night. 

There's  a  sink  In  the  room.  And  a  couple 
of  towels.  A  single,  bare  150-watt  lamp  is 
screwed  into  a  shipwheel  fixture  on  the 
ceUlng. 

George  crushes  out  a  new  clgaret  nervously 
and  puts  a  $20  bill  on  a  beat-up  dresser. 
Tami  srtarts  undressing.  It's  as  mechaziical  as 
taking  clothes  out  of  a  dryer.  She  sets  her 
things  over  a  chair.  Puts  the  $20  in  her 
purse. 
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She  smiles.  It's  hard  to  smile.  The  pain  in 
her  belly  is  back.  A  ballooning,  rolling  lead 
weight. 

"Last  year  the  United  Community  Services 
did  a  study.  And  figured  there  were  5.000 
known  prostitutes  In  Detroit.  That's  con- 
servative."  Lou  Is  tAlklng  over  a  7-Up  in  a 
bar.  This  Is  not  a  place  where  hustlers  usually 
work.  That  might  be  one  reason  why  it's 
empty  except  for  the  owner  and  his 
bartender. 

Lou  talks  to  me.  "There  isn't  Just  one  kind 
of  prostitute.  There  are  all  kinds.  Take  the 
streetwalkers  we  Just  saw.  They — they  and 
the  girls  that  turn  tricks  in  a  whorehouse — 
the  lowest  rung.  Simply  because  their  kind 
of  hustling  is  the  moet  dangerous.  Soliciting 
on  the  street  Is  the  ecteleet  way  to  get  ar- 
rested. And  the  girls  get  the  worst  kind  of 
Johns.  They  dont  know  who  the  guys  are. 
And  lots  of  them  are  maniacs  and  weirdos. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  prostitutes  we  call 
bar  cruisers,  too.  They  work  everywhere  In 
town.  EBjjecially  the  downtown  spots  where 
there's  good  trade  In  traveling  execs.  Or  the 
nice  spots  on  Eight  Mile  or  Telegraph  where 
there's  lots  of  young  guys  with  expense 
accounts. 

"These  gals  are  careful.  They  usually  make 
a  deal  with  the  bartender.  And  they  won't 
go  with  a  John  unless  the  bartender  knows 
the  guy  and  says  he's  safe. 

■There's  no  fiat  rate.  Price  is  pretty  much 
negotiated.  Streetwalkers  will  try  to  get  $15 
or  $20.  But  they  might  settle  for  $10 — plus 
the  cost  of  the  room. 

"The  next  rung  up  is  the  hotel  girl.  She 
makes  her  contact  with  a  bellhop  or  hotel 
clerk.  These  girls  work  everywhere.  The  best 
hotels  to  the  fleabags. 

"A  telephone  girl  works  out  of  her  own 
apartment."  Lou  continues.  "She  has  btir- 
tenders  and  friends  who  set  up  Johns  for  her. 
And  she  gives  them  gifts  for  the  help.  This 
is  a  shrewd  con.  If  she  gave  the  guys  cash, 
they  could  be  arrested.  Gifts  are  okay, 
though.  There  are  grlfters  who  make  a  fine 
living  out  of  selling  cuff  links  and  other  stuff 
to  prostitutes.  The  prostitutes  give  them  to 
a  bartender  who  In  turn  sells  them  back  to 
the  grlfter.  Some  of  this  Jewelry  Is  bought 
and  sold  20  times  a  night. 

"Some  girls  even  have  answering  services. 
One  girl's  telephone  bill  was  $275  a  month. 

"Then  there's  the  party  girl.  Many  of  these 
girls  get  $500  a  night.  They're  pretty,  intel- 
ligent and  well-endowed.  For  the  most  part, 
businessmen  hire  them  to  entertain  big  cus- 
tomers. The  gals  will  go  out  to  dinner  with 
the  customers.  And  be  their  escorts  for  the 
entire  evening." 

Lou  suddenly  turned  to  me  seriously.  Al- 
most menacingly.  "You  know,  there's  one 
thing  that  really  bugs  me.  Really.  And  It's 
the  way  most  guys  write  about  prostitution 
Or  show  it  In  the  movies.  You  know.  The  girl 
always  has  a  heart  of  gold.  Loves  everybody. 
And  she  has  a  hell  of  an  easy  go4ng  life.  Well, 
that's  all  a  dumb  John's  dream.  The  truth 
Is.  a  prostitute  Is  pitiful.  A  poor,  sick  crea- 
ture. She's  little  more  than  a  slave.  Ultimately 
she'll  die  from  disease.  Or  dope,  or  murder. 
Psychiatrists  say  they're  often  suicidal. 

"I  talk  to  almost  every  girl  we  arrest  now. 
And  it's  like  having  the  some  bad  dream 
over  and  over. 

"She  usually  comes  from  a  home  where 
the  parents  are  divorced — or  never  were  mar- 
ried. In  her  home  there  was  absolutely  no 
love  for  her  or  anybody  else.  So  she  runs 
away.  She  gravitates  to  what  we  call  Boule- 
vard Circle — the  area  Grand  Boulevard  arcs 
as  it  runs  from  Jefferson  to  Jefferson. 

"Then — since  she  doesn't  have  much 
schooling  and  no  business  training  to  speak 
of — she  probably  gets  a  Job  as  a  waitress. 
She  may  be  only  13  or  14.  But  with  makeup 
and  hairstyles  today,  she  gets  by  for  18  or  20 
with  no  sweat. 

"Well,  pretty  soon  a  guy  shows  an  Interest 
In  her.  He's  a  sharp  dresser.  And  really  hip 
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acting.  He's  nice  and  hits  at  her  loneliness. 
He  brings  her  little  gifts.  And  pretty  soon 
he  talks  about  getting  her  a  big  apartment. 
Fancy  clothes.  Nice  cars  and  Jewelery. 

"All  she's  got  to  do  Is  "have  a  party'  with 
some  guys.  The  pimp  feeds  her  with  how 
she'll  make  a  lot  of  money  In  a  hurry.  And 
he  promisee  that  once  they  get  some  bread, 
they'll  go  off  &nd  set  up  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness. What  the  heck,'  he  says.  'Most  people 
give  It  away.  Why  not  get  paid  for  it?' 

"Well,  before  long  she  says  okay.  Not  Just 
for  the  money — but  because  she  loves  the 
loiise.  Or  because  she's  trying  to  get  back  at 
her  dad  for  not  loving  her.  Or  some  other 
reason  nobody  seems  to  want  to  take  the 
time  to  fathom.'' 

Taml  gets  into  a  new  Bulck  and  hands  the 
$20  bill  to  Ted.  It's  a  dark,  foggy  night  but 
he  still  weau's  shades.  He  reeks  of  Jade  East. 
He's  poured  into  a  shiny  sharkskin  Petrocelll 
suit  with  an  electric  blue  shirt  and  matching 
tie. 

"I  ...  I  don't  feel  so  good.  I'm  bleeding. 
I  better  go  home." 

"No  "  That's  all  he  says.  All  he  has  to  say. 
Taml    couldn't    bear    another    beating.    So 
she  nods. 

Ted  takes  Cocaine.   It's  expensive.  So  he 
can't  afford  to  have  Taml  quit  early  tonight. 
Or  an/filght. 
'  "Prosfltutlon  Is  a  misdemeanor  by  state 
law.  At  least  the  first  offense." 

We  have  driven  by  a  bevy  of  street  comer 
hustlers  on  Mack  Avenue  in  East  Detroit.  We 
turn  around.  And  now  we're  heading  for 
Third  Avenue.  Jake  Is  filling  me  In  on  the 
penalties  for  hustling. 

"On  a  first  offense,  we  book  girls  on  'Ac- 
costing and  Soliciting.'  A  448.  This  Is  a  mis- 
demeanor. And  If  the  Judge  finds  a  girl 
guilty,  he  can  give  her  90  days  and/or  a  hun- 
dred buck  fine.  If  a  girl's  been  arrested  five 
or  six  times — and  we  see  a  clear  pattern  of 
prostitution — we  can  book  her  under  a  461. 
This  Is  a  high  misdemeanor.  And  the  penalty 
can  be  a  year  in  DeHoCo — The  E>etrolt  House 
of  Correction — and/or  a  $500   fine. 

"The  third  offense  is  a  felony.  That  can 
be  as  much  as  two  years  In  DeHoCo  and/or 
a  500  buck  fine." 

"We  talk  to  every  girl  that's  booked."  Lou 
tells  me.  "We  do  our  best  to  show  the  kid 
the  one-way-sewer  she's  sinking  Into.  But, 
sadly,  we  don't  have  anything  much  better 
to  offer  her.  There's  a  real  need  here.  Psy- 
chotherapy. Counseling.  Job  training.  A  lec- 
ture don't  mean  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  a  lonely, 
sick  kid." 

We're  on  Third.  We  walk  Into  the  most 
notorious  bar  in  town.  It  Is  one  big  room.  A 
rectangle  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  It 
Is  wide. 

An  old  oak  bar  runs  the  whole  length  of 
one  long  side  of  the  rectangle.  Stools  line 
the  front  of  the  bar.  And  they're  all  filled. 
People  are  crowded  next  to  the  stoola.  The 
rest  of  the  bar  Is  filled  with  chairs  around  2 
by  2  tables.  They're  full  too. 

A  pretty  girl  with  a  short  impish  haircut 
looks  at  us  sharply.  She's  sitting  at  a  table 
by  the  front  door.  A  man,  thin,  401sh.  well- 
dressed  and  wearing  a  black  raincoat  Is  sit- 
ting at  the  same  table.  She  gets  up  and  walks 
past  us  and  out  the  door.  I  admire  her  outfit. 
Very  mod.  Bell  bottom  slacks  and  a  groovy 
matching  vest.  All  natural-color  suede. 
Her  friend  gets  up  and  follows  her  out. 
We  walk  to  the  far  end  of  the  room  and 
stand  by  the  edge  of  the  bar.  There's  a  pub- 
lic phone  hanging  on  the  wall  about  10  feet 
from  us.  It  rings  incessantly.  For  Joan.  Or 
Trudy.  Or  any  of  the  dozens  of  girls  In  the 
bar,  or  temporarily  out  on  business. 

Sue,  a  voluptuous  ersatz  blonde  (prob- 
ably in  her  late  20's) ,  walks  over  and  greets 
Lou  heartily.  She  knows  Lou  well.  And.  by 
her  action,  everyone  In  the  bar  now  knows 
we're  cops. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sue  Is  the  spokeswoman  for  the  sister- 
hood. And  It's  her  Job  to  see  what's  up  when 
the  cops  come  calling.  She's  a  pleasant  person. 
Her  white  fiannel  dress  is  Just  a  bit  tight 
on  her  ample  flgxire  (prostitutes  dont  wear 
girdles;  an  occupational  encumbrance) .  And 
her  peroxide-blond  hair  Is  a  little  too  yellow. 
She  Is  attractive. 

A  Jocular,  ribald  banter  follows.  I'm  struck 
by  the  kinship  between  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted.  There  seems  to  be  sympathy,  under- 
standing and  honest  concern.  Yet  Lou  has 
arrested  Sue  twice.  And  Jake  has  booked 
her  any  number  of  times. 

A  skinny  man  in  a  ball  cap  and  corduroy 
coat  with  a  fleece  collar  is  talking  to  a  heavy- 
set,  middle-aged  man  across  the  room.  The 
older  man  is  self-conscious.  He's  patently 
here  for  the  first  time. 

Jake  follows  my  eyes.  "The  skinny  guy. 
He's  probably  a  Murphy  boy." 
"What's  that?"  I  ask. 
"A  Murphy  boy  is  worse  than  a  pimp," 
Lou  explains  distastefully. 

Jakb  picks  up.  "A  Murphy  boy  sees  a 
green  John  like  that  one  over  there.  He  asks 
the  John  if  he  wants  a  girl.  Then,  he  tells 
the  John  he's  got  a  cross  between  Sophia 
Loren  and  Marilyn  Monroe  Just  dying  to  go 
to  bed  with  him.  All  the  John  has  to  do  is 
give  him  five  or  ten  bucks  to  show  his  'good 
faith'  and  he'll  give  the  John  the  gal's 
address." 

Lou  shakes  his  head.  "And  when  the  John 
goes  to  the  address,  it's  usually  a  church 
or  fimeral  parlor  or  someplace  like  that. 

"Or  It's  a  dark  spot  where  the  Murphy  boy 
can  mug  him."  Jake  adds. 

I  see  the  nervous  John  being  steered  out- 
side by  the  Murphy  boy.  There's  nothing 
that  can  be  legally  done  to  stop  it.  I  turn 
away,  sensing  the  same  draining,  helpless 
feeling  I  once  got  watching  a  bull  fight. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  leave  too.  I  save  the 
question  that's  been  nagging  me  until  we 
get  outside. 

"Okay,  a  place  like  this  couldn't  exist  un- 
less the  oops  let  it.  How  come?" 

"It's  not  the  cops."  Lou  speaks  up.  "We 
used  to  have  a  law  where  a  known  prosti- 
tute couldn't  frequent  a  bar  where  448's  had 
been  made.  Whenever  we  saw  a  girl  we  had 
a  laundry  list  on  in  a  pickup  Joint  like 
that,  we'd  warn  the  owner.  And  boy,  he 
couldn't  get  her  out  of  there  fast  enough. 
His  liquor  license  was  at  stake." 

Jake  interrupts.  "To  a  guy  who  owns  a 
bar,  his  liquor  license  is  golden.  Without  It, 
he's  dead.  So  bar  owners  don't  pimp.  They 
don't  even  get  a  cut  from  the  prostitutes. 
It  would  Jeopardize  their  licenses.  But  they 
do  go  along  with  pimp  bartenders  and  prosti- 
tutes because  it  brings  In  a  lot  of  business." 
"Getting  back  to  what  I  was  saying,"  Lou 
says,  "the  Judge  threw  It  out.  He  said  It 
didn't  allow  for  a  human  being's  redemption. 
Just  because  a  girl  was  a  hustler  once,  didn't 
mean  she  would  be  one  forever." 
"That  sounds  fair."  I  say. 
"Sure,  it's  fine  in  theory.  Absolutely  fair. 
But,"  and  he  motions  to  the  bar  we  Just 
left. 

Taml  Is  a  zombie,  as  she  vralks  down  Sel- 
den.  She  feels  all  wrapped-up.  Like  that 
mummy  in  the  movie  she  saw  one  Halloween, 
Funny.  Her  head  Is  clear  enough.  The 
"speed"  makes  everything  come  In  loud  and 
clear.  But  the  rest  of  her  body  Is  on  strike. 
It  wants  to  stop.  Lay  down.  Rest. 

But  Taml's  head  won't  let  It.  Taml's  head 
keeps  her  moving. 

Taml  wants  to  go  home.  When  she  was 
with  the  last  John  she  noticed  a  big  ugly 
black  and  blue  welt  had  swelled  up  on  her 
right  side.  That's  where  Ted  kicked  her  last 
night.  Worse,  she's  started  coughing  up 
blood.  Gawd.  Gawd.  Taml  knows  she  should 
quit.  But  Ted  would  get  mad.  .4nd  besides, 
there's  a  new  GTO  cruising  beside  her  with 
a  straight-looking  John  at  the  wheel. 
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The  John  stops.  He  edges  over  to  the  pas- 
senger side  of  his  GTO  and  rolls  down  the 
window. 
Taml  asks:  "Looking  for  a  party?" 
"Yeah,  my  girl  stood  me  up." 
"Well,  what're  you  looking  for?" 
"Oh  .  .  .  Just  a  good  time,  I  guess.  How 
much?" 
"What've  you  got  to  spend?" 
"I  dunno.  .  .  ." 
"Have  you  got  twenty?" 
"God,  no.  How  about  ten?" 
"Ok."  Taml  gets  Into  the  car.  Suddenly  a 
bolt  of  pain  shoots  through  her  belly.  It  even 
knifes  through  to  her  head — in  spite  of  the 
"speed." 

Taml  doubles  over  to  try  to  ease  the  pain. 
The  John  looks  concerned. 

"Is  ...  is  something  wrong?" 
"No  .  .  .  no,  I'm  ok."  She  answers  after  a 
minute.  But  she  knows  she  has  to  quit  right 
now  no  matter  what  Ted  says.  Or  does.  She 
reaches  for  the  door.  "Sorry.  But  I  got  to  go." 
"No!"    Instantly    the    John's    right    hand 
shoots  over  and  grabs  her  arm.  He  pulls  out 
a  leather  case  with  his  left  hand  and  flicks 
It  open.  Inside  is  a  police  badge.  "You're  un- 
der arrest,"  he  says  with  a  trace  of  sadness. 
Taml's   eyes   register   shock.   Then   terror. 
But  then— Just  before  they  fold  back  Into 
her  head  and  she  passes  out — the  oflBcer  sees 
an  unmistakable  glimmer  of  relief  in  them. 
We're  in  the  Vice  Bureau  at  1300  Beaublen. 
It's  a  big,  open  room  about  25  by  30.  Just 
as  you  enter,  there's  a  short  counter  about 
flve  feet  long  and  three  feet  high  in  front 
of  you.  The  duty  sergeant  sits  behind  it. 

When  a  girl  Is  arrested,  she's  brought  here 
and  booked.  Then  one  of  the  officers  Inter- 
views her  in  a  spare,  monk-cell  to  the  right 
of  the  counter. 

It's  now  past  2  a.m.  Jake  and  Lou  show  me 
the  forms  they  flU  out  everytlme  a  girl  is 
booked.  They  tell  me  a  girl  is  seldom,  picked 
up  Just  once.  Some  girls  have  been  arrested 
60  times.  Most  prostitutes  are  picked  up  at 
least  five  times  a  year. 

There's  a  small  photo  area  in  the  room 
where  they  take  mug  shots  of  the  girls.  A  file 
cabinet  chock  full  of  these  photos.  Thou- 
sands of  them. 

Just  then  a  young  officer  comes  in.  He's 
obviously  shook.  And  bitter.  He  tells  us  about 
a  girl  he  just  picked  up.  He  picked  her  up 
near  Third.  He  thought  she  was  drunk  or 
something  the  way  she  was  walking  down 
the  street.  But  when  he  slowed  down,  she 
propositioned  him. 

Then,  Just  as  he  identified  himself,  she 
completely  passed  out.  He  tried  to  bring 
her  around,  but  he  couldn't.  Blood  started 
poiuing  out  of  her  mouth. 

He  rushed  her  right  ovev  to  the  hospital 
then. 

And  they're  doing  their  best  to  help 
her.  But  she's  in  bad  shape.  Very  bad  shape. 
Her  insldes  are  bleeding  like  crazy.  Probably 
from  a  violent  beating.  And  on  top  of  every- 
thing else,  she  has  an  advanced  case  of 
syphilis. 

The  officer  guesses  her  pimp  beat  her  up. 
And  that  he's  now  through  with  her. 

She  finally  woke  up.  And  when  the  officer 
asked  who  he  could  notify,  she  gave  him  a 
phone  nimiber  and  told  him  to  ask  for  Ted. 
She  said  her  name  was  Taml. 

The  officer  called  the  number.  And  Ted 
answered.  But  when  the  officer  told  Ted  who 
he  was.  and  that  Taml  was  In  the  hospital, 
Ted  said  he  didn't  know  anybody  named 
Taml.  The  officer  described  the  girl  anfj  asked 
Ted  if  he  knew  anybody  like  that  by  another 
name.  Ted  insisted  he  didn't.  There  must  te 
some  mistake.  Then  he  hung  up. 

The  officer  shakes  his  head  sadly.  "The  poor 
dimib  kid.  She  was  bleeding  all  over  the 
place.  And  half  out  of  her  mind.  But,  she 
kept  begging,  'Please,  please.  Don't  let  me 
bleed  on  my  clothes.  They're  skin.  Cow  skin. 
Blood  will  soak  In  and  never  come  out'." 
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FIRST  STATE  SCIENCE  POLICY  CEN- 
TER ESTABLISHED  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Pennsylvania  will  become  the 
site  of  the  Nation's  first  research  center 
devoted  to  helping  the  States  use  science 
and  technology  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  cities,  of  pollution  and  other  environ- 
mental dilemmas  of  modern  man.  Gov. 
Raymond  P.  Shafer  said  July  19, 1969. 

Shafer  said  his  administration, 
through  the  new  Pennsylvania  Science 
and  Engineering  Foundation,  has  agreed 
to  help  fund  a  Center  for  the  Study  of 
State  Science  Policy  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  Penn  State  University. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
contribute  $61,000;  the  Science  and  En- 
gineering Foundation,  $25,000;  and  Penn 
State,  $12,595.  The  center  will  be  es- 
tablished at  the  State  Collie  campus. 
Shafer  said : 

This  center  will  be  established  to  help  our 
Commonwealth  and  other  states  use  the 
enormous  potential  and  resources  of  science 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  standard  and 
comfort  of  living  for  all  citizens. 

For  years,  we  have  been  using  science  in 
industry  to  produce  more  and  better  goods, 
and  in  government  to  produce  sophisticated 
machinery  for  defense  and  space  conquest. 

But  we  have  not  demanded  that  the  full 
attention  of  our  scientists  be  given  to  solving 
the  problems  of  water,  air  and  land  pollu- 
tion. We  have  not  asked  them  to  devote  full 
time  to  producing  better  and  cheaper  low 
income  housing  with  new  metals  and  other 
modern  materials.  We  have  not  involved  the 
scientists  enough  in  finding  ways  to  provide 
better  and  less  expensive  health  care  fa- 
cilities. 

This  fact  has  greatly  concerned  my  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee,  which  is  now  at 
work  on  ways  we  Pennsylvanlans  can  de- 
velop a  "Science  for  Society"  program.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  new  center  Is  part  of  that 
plan. 

The  first  assignment  of  the  center's  staff 
will  be  to  examine  what  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states  have  done  to  develop  policies 
for  the  Involvement  of  science  In  public 
matters. 

Too  often  states  establish  long  range  pro- 
crams  In  urban  aid,  conservation,  environ- 
mental health,  and  transportation  without 
being  fully  aware  of  the  scientific  Implica- 
tions or  without  using  the  expertise  of  the 
scientific  community. 

Pennsylvania  has  attempted  to  correct  this 
problem  by  the  establishment  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Science  Advisory  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  helpful  in  conservation  and 
transportation  policy-making  and.  most  re- 
cently, suggested  guidelines  for  the  estab- 
iishment  of  a  policy  for  developing  "new 
towns"  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  new  center  wlU  be  very  helpful  in 
the  exchange  of  Information  between  the 
states.  For  example,  other  states  with  the 
problems  of  acid-mine  water  pollution  will 
benefit  from  Pennsylvania's  new  experience 
with  treatment  plants.  The  center  will  be  able 
to  communicate  that  experience  fully  and 
intelligently  to  those  states  that  are  estab- 
lishing programs  to  combat  pollution  from 
mining  operations. 

I  am  proud  that  Pennsylvania  has  the  fore- 
sight to  develop  this  center  at  a  time  when 
the   world    is    observing    the   most   historic 
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event  of  our  time — the  landing  of  men  on 
the  moon.  This  Is  being  done  because  the 
people  of  the  Nation  had  the  spirit  and  will- 
ingness to  meet  the  challenge  and  the  faith 
that  their  scientists  could  produce  the  result. 


ATOM  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesdny,  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  June  16,  1969,  Washington 
Evening  Star  concerning  the  civilian  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  of  us.  Tlie  editorial 
does  an  excellent  job  of  putting  in  proper 
perspective  the  society's  need  for  electri- 
cal energy  and  the  need  to  limit  pollu- 
tion. The  editorial  is  based  upon  remarks 
made  by  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner 
James  T.  Ramey.  We  have  had  Commis- 
sioner Ramey  and  many  other  knowl- 
edgeable people  testify  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  numerous 
times  on  the  impact  of  the  atom  on  our 
environment.  Based  upon  the  many  hear- 
ings we  have  had,  the  editorial  interprets 
and  reports  the  factors  involved  concern- 
ing the  atom  and  the  environment  in  an 
accurate  way.  The  committee  in  this 
year's  report  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1970  authorization. 
House  Report  No.  91-315,  of  June  17 
1969,  addressed  itself  at  length  to  the  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  en- 
vironment and  still  meet  our  energy 
needs.  I  would  like  to  commend  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  matter  to  read  pages 
16  through  21  of  our  report.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  need  for  a  balanced 
view  on  the  matter  of  environment  and 
energy  does  not  exist  in  many  quarters. 
As  explained  in  our  report,  the  task  con- 
fronting the  responsible  and  informed 
is  to  harmonize  the  contending  goals  of 
a  pristine  environment  and  the  supply 
of  an  abundant  amount  of  economical 
and  reliable  electrical  power. 

The  Star  editorial  follows: 

Atom  and  Environment 

Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  James  T. 
Ramey,  in  his  remarks  to  newsmen  the  other 
day,  said  some  timely  things  about  the  mis- 
conceptions, oversimplifications  and  scary 
distortions  that  occasionally  creep  Into  print 
or  get  on  the  air  regarding  the  need  for  and 
the  development  of  nuclear  power. 

The  need,  of  course,  is  clear  beyond  doubt. 
The  nation's  electric  power  requirements  are 
doubling  every  decade,  and  generating  facili- 
ties must  double  with  them.  Since  most  fall- 
ing-water sites  are  already  developed,  the 
new  facilities  will  have  to  be  almost  entirely 
steam-driven.  Over  the  next  20  years,  accord- 
ing to  authoritative  estimates,  it  will  be  im- 
perative to  build  no  fewer  than  255  huge 
new  plants  across  the  country,  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  91  of  these  will  be  fossil-fueled 
(oil  or  coal)  and  164  atom-powered. 

This  prospect  has  caused  understandable 
concern  in  many  quarters.  The  worry  Is  that 
the  advent  of  such  facilities  may  create  se- 
rious environmental  problems  in  terms  of 
scenic  values,  harmful  discharges  of  heat 
into  streams,  and  new  dimensions  of  air  pol- 
lution. Indeed,  there  still  are  bitter  argu- 
ments in  some  communities  over  projxjsed 
sites  for  nuclear  plants.  What  the  opponents 
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say,  among  other  things.  Is  that  nuclear 
plants,  which  now  release  more  heat  than 
fos&ll  plants,  threaten  to  be  highly  damaging 
to  rivers  and  bays.  But  the  fear  is  exagger- 
ated. As  soon  as  the  "breeder"  reactor  be- 
comes operable,  the  thermal  effecu  of  the 
nuclear  facility  will  be  no  greater  than  that 
of  a  conventional  plant.  Meanwhile,  it  can  be 
said  that  those  effects  are  already  mansige- 
able  to  a  significant  degree. 

In  Ramey's  words,  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  "these  waste  heat  discharges 
can  be  controlled  or,  better  yet,  perhaps  put 
to  good  use."  Instead  of  being  released  Into 
streams,  for  example,  they  could  be  put  Into 
cooling  towers  or  man-made  lakes  around  the 
plant  site.  The  thermal  problem  thus  seems 
to  lend  Itself  to  effective  abatement  through 
coordinated  planning  and  action  between  the 
private  utilities  and  governmental  agencies, 
parUcularly  the  AEC.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  constructing  facilities  that  will  har- 
monize with  the  landscape. 

As  for  air  pollution,  the  quiet  nuclear  plant 
is  In  a  class  by  itself.  Apart  from  Its  many 
other  Buperlorr  qualities  as  an  energy  source. 
it  has  the  'strong  and  unique"  advantage  of 
being  able  to  produce  power  without  sending 
contamination  skyward.  In  contrast,  the  fossil 
plant,  like  so  many  other  industrial  facilities, 
releases  a  disturbing  amount  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  other  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere. 

In  sum.  as  Ramey  has  emphasized,  our 
country,  with  properly  sited  and  carefully 
controlled  facilities,  can  safely  and  cleanly 
produce  all  the  nuclear  power  it  must  have — 
without  environmental  damage  and  in  a  way 
that  win  benefit  all  Americans. 


SENATOR  ERNEST  GRUENING 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  former  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening  was  a  keen  critic  of  many 
aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  His  early 
understanding  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  helped  to 
focus  attention  on  the  ill-advisedness  of 
our  military  involvement  in  that  coun- 
try and  to  bring  the  vmderlying  assump- 
tions of  America's  role  in  Southeast  Asia 
into  question.  Senator  Gruening  opposed 
the  Vietnam  war  from  the  beginning. 
Along  with  former  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
he  was  a  constant  and  constructive  critic 
of  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Senator  Gruen- 
ing is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  other 
body:  however,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
he  is  nonetheless  continuing,  with  his 
customary  insight  and  vision,  to  speak 
out  on  vital  national  issues.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  today  the  text  of  a 
letter  from  Senator  Gruening  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  21  New  York  Times. 

In  that  letter.  Senator  Gruening  points 
out  the  failure  of  President  Nixon's  draft 
reform  proposals  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
stantive issues  surrounding  the  growing 
opposition  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. Senator  Gruening  makes  clear. 
reform  of  the  methods  of  selecting  draft- 
ees will  not  in  itself  eliminate  the  most 
obnoxious  feature  of  the  present  sys- 
tem; namely,  the  drafting  of  yoimg  men 
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to  fight  in  a  war  which  many  of  them 
believe  to  be  Immoral  and  imjiostifled. 
The  only  way  In  which  the  dilemma  fac- 
ing thousands  of  draft  eligible  young 
men  can  be  resolved  Is  to  eliminate  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

A  few  months  ago,  over  250  student 
body  presidents  and  college  newspaper 
editors  Issued  a  statement  in  which  they 
stated  their  Intention  to  refuse  induc- 
tion Into  the  Armed  Forces  so  long  as 
the  war  in  Vietnam  continues.  The  di- 
lemma which  they  face  is  shared  by 
thousands  of  other  young  men. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  278,  which  would 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  suspend  the  draft  calls 
for  6  months.  This  would  prevent  the 
drafting  of  any  more  yoiuig  men  to  fight 
In  Vietnam  and  would  provide  Congress 
with  a  period  of  time  in  which  to  devise 
alternatives  to  the  existing  draft  system. 
This  bill,  and  those  Introduced  by  other 
Members,  which  would  eliminate  the 
Selective  Service  System,  must  receive 
the  immediate  attention  of  Congress  if 
the  crisis  of  conscience  which  confronts 
tttbusahHS  of  draft  eligible  young  men  is 
to  be  alleviated.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


support  action  on  this  legislation  and  to 
give  careful  attention  to  Senator  Gruen- 
ing's  thoughtful  and  persuasive  letter. 
The  letter  follows: 

Draft   as   Sbbvitude 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  July  11  editorial  "A  Moral  Obligation" 
which  chides  the  Congress  for  not  holding 
hearings  on  President  Nixon's  draft  reform 
proposals  in  my  view  misses  the  vital  point. 
There  Is  no  moral  obligation  to  Implement 
either  Nixon's  proposals.or  the  other  so-called 
draft  reforms  which  were  urged  In  the  last 
Congress  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  other  Sen- 
ators, on  which  hearings  were  held  but  did 
not  result  In  any  legislation. 

These  reforms,  merely  altering  the  method 
of  selecting  draftees,  do  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  Issue  which  Is  that  the  draft  Itself  for 
this  war  Is  the  Inequity,  the  Injustice,  the 
Immorality.  What  difference  does  It  make 
whether  our  young  men  are  selected  by  a 
lot  or  any  other  way  to  become  cannon  fod- 
der In  a  war  which  many  consider  totally  un- 
justified and  Immoral? 

What  this  means  Is  that  they  are  com- 
pelled In  violation  of  their  consciences  to 
kill  people  against  whom  they  feel  no  griev- 
ance, perhaps  get  killed  or  maimed  In  the 
process,  with  the  alternative.  If  they  refuse, 
of  Imprisonment  for  five  years  at  hard  labor 
with  probable  ruin  of  their  future  career  In 
civilian  life. 


This  Is  an  Infamous  dilemma,  and  no 
American  citizen — indeed  no  member  of  a  so- 
ciety that  calls  Itself  free — should  be  sub- 
Jected  to  It.  But  so  far  as  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  concerned,  neither  has  had  the 
vision  or  understanding  to  face  this  issue. 
Neither  (with  the  exception  of  Justice  Wil- 
liam Douglas)  has  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  overrule  the  draft 
convictions. 

It  Is  difficult  for  a  layman — and  for  this 
layman — to  understand  why  the  13th  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  which  the  Warren 
Court  has  done  so  much  to  Interpret  and  im- 
plement Is  not  applicable  to  the  draft. 

The  draft  Is  Involuntary  servitude  and  It 
Is  a  betrayal  of  our  finest  traditions  and  of 
everything  America  should  stand  for.  The 
moral  obligation  on  the  Congress  should  be 
not  to  reform  Its  procedure  but  to  abolish 
it  for  the  rest  of  this  war,  particularly  as  we 
continue  to  exact  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  our 
young  men  in  a  war  that  we  can't  win, 
shouldn't  want  to  win,  and  which  President 
Nixon  has  declared  we  have  no  purpose  to 
win  militarily. 

No  wonder  there  Is  unrest,  bitterness  and 
rebelliousness  among  our  young  people. 

Why  should  we  keep  on  sending  our  boys 
to  die  or  be  crippled  in  vain? 

Ernest   Grueninc, 
Former   U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  July  11,  1969. 


SENATE^Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  who  art  the  truth,  deliver  us 
from  all  that  is  false.  We  pray  Thee  to 
teach  us  step  by  step  what  we  do  not 
know,  to  preserve  in  us  what  we  do  know, 
to  correct  us  in  our  mistakes,  to 
strengthen  us  when  we  fail,  and  enable 
us  to  grow  in  grace  and  wisdom.  May 
we  and  the  people  of  all  nations  learn 
to  trust  not  in  the  power  of  their  arms, 
but  in  the  power  of  love.  In  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts : 

On  July  19,  1969: 
S.  1647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release  of 
100,000  short  tons  of  lead  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
On  July  22,  1969: 
S.  648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Alun- 
day. 


•  Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  B.C.  July  23, 1969. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,   to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYBD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  22,  1969.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TYDINGS  AND  SENATOR 
JAVITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 
and  without  infringing  on  his  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  has  completed  his  statement, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Tydings)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes;  and  that  following 
his  remarks,  wliich  would  be  a  little  after 
1  pjn.,  which  is  the  time  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  desires,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JORDAN  OF  IDAHO,  AND 
SENATOR  HART 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Jor- 
dan) be  recognized  as  the  first  speaker, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  45  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be 
recognized  for  a  purpose  which  he  will 
elucidate  at  that  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. vVithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  an  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Spurgeon  M.  Keeny,  Jr.,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  for  be- 
ing so  gracious. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston)  for  a  period  of  1  hour. 


THE   SPECTER    OF    ESCALATION   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
specter  of  escalation  in  Vietnam  has 
risen  to  threaten  us  again. 

It  is  stalking  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  lurking  In  the  minds  of  millions  of 
our  countrymen. 

Like  many  Americans,  I  thought  the 
dangerous  notion  that  the  way  to  end 
the  violence  in  Vietnam  is  to  intensify 
It  had  been  thoroughly  discredited.  I 


thought  we  had  learned  through  the  fu- 
tile and  bloody  years,  painfully  and  at 
great  price,  that  escalation  in  Vietnam 
leads  only  to  counterescalation  and  to 
higher  and  higher  levels  of  violence  and 
death. 

Like  many  Americans,  I  thought  that 
the  escalation  theory  was  shot  down 
when  President  Johnson  ordered  a  halt 
to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

And,  like  many  Americans,  I  thought 
it  had  finally  been  slain  and  buried  when 
President  Nixon,  in  his  address  on  May 
14,  forswore  a  military  solution  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Yet,  even  now,  responsible  and  influ- 
entlsJ  Americans  are  once  again  sug- 
gesting that  escalation  is  the  way  to  end 
our  tragic  plight. 

In  the  course  of  the  current  debate  on 
the  military  authorization  bill,  I  have 
heard  Senators  say  that  we  could  have 
won  the  Vietnam  war  long  ago  if  our 
military  efforts  had  not  been  throttled 
by  civilians. 

I  have  heard  Senators  say  that  we 
could  win  a  military  victory  now. 

I  have  heard  Senators  say  that  mili- 
tary authorities  in  both  this  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion have  stated  that  we  can  still  win 
the  war  if  we  decide  to  spend  the  money 
and  make  the  sacrifices. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  anyone  has  made 
a  statement  to  that  effect,  I  would  hope 
most  sincerely  that  he  would  keep  in 
mind  that  the  casualties — the  deed — in 
Vietnam  overall  are  now  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  44,000;  that  the  woimded 
are  well  in  excess  of  200,000 ;  that  the  cost 
of  the  war  is  approximately  $100  billion; 
and  that  the  war  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing the  longest  war  in  which  this  countrj' 
has  ever  engaged. 

If  there  are  those,  as  indicated  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cahfomia,  who  think  that 
this  is  possible  if  only  we  spend  the 
money  and  make  the  sacrifices — and  that 
means  using  up  the  manpower — I  would 
hope  that  they  would  think  again.  Viet- 
nam is  a  tragedy.  It  is  an  area  in  which 
we  never  should  have  become  involved. 
It  is  a  difficulty  which  has  been  responsi- 
ble, directly  and  indirectly,  for  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  us  internally 
and  externally. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  seem  to 
advocate  that  kind  of  proposal  would 
take  to  heart  what  the  President  seems 
to  be  doing  in  that  respect,  and  that  is 
to  bring  about  a  gradual  deescalatlon 
and  an  honorable  solution  of  the  war. 
"Hiis  is  something  which  no  American 
should  ever  forget,  and  certainly  some- 
thing which  all  of  us  should  keep  in 
mind. 

I  would  say  that  the  President  has 
been  trying  as  hard  as  he  knows  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  impasse  w-hich  Vietnam 
is  and  that  those  of  us  who  would  advo- 
cate otherwise  would  be  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  him  and,  more  important,  to  the 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jrielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

It  may  sound  as  though  what  I  had 
started  out  to  say  stems  from  a  night- 
mare of  my  own.  Actually,  what  I  am 
saying  reflects  what  I  have  heard  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  heard 
these  things  said  by  men  of  great  influ- 
ence in  the  Senate. 

So  the  specter  of  escalation,  the  s\ig- 
gestion  that  we  should  step  up  the  war. 
is  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere  as  my  remarks  will  make  very 
plain ;  and  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  are  documented  and  appear 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  because,  after  a 
rather  hasty  reading  of  the  Senator's 
speech.  I  feel  that  probably  we  are  all 
saying  the  same  thing.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  is  always  a  man  of  conscience 
and  conviction  I  think  what  we  are  all 
saying  is  that  all  three  of  us  are  in 
favor  of  a  deescalatlon  of  this  war  as  soon 
as  we  can.  If  that  helps  clarify  the  mat- 
ter, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in 
no  way  finding  any  fault  or  criticism  of 
what  the  Senator  from  California  says.  It 
is  true  that  some  people  do  advocate  es- 
calation. I  think  it  is  much  better  if  the 
President  has  the  benefit  of  all  our 
thoughts,  particularly  with  respect  to 
how  we  may  deescalate  the  war  and  find 
a  way  to  get  out  of  it  honorably  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  In 
my  opinion  he  is  contributing  some  very 
important  thoughts  to  this  dialog. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader.  I  know  he  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  sensible  course  in  Vietnam. 
I  know  I  have  never  heard,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain I  will  never  hear,  from  his  lips  ad- 
vocacy of  the  escalation  that  would  be 
so  disastrous  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  recount  a  few 
other  things  I  have  heard  said  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere.  I  have 
heard  Senators  say  that  military  au- 
thorities in  both  this  administration  and 
in  the  previous  administration  have  stat- 
ed that  we  can  still  win  the  war  if  we 
decide  to  spend  the  money  and  make  the 
sacrifices.  Those  references  are  to  con- 
versations with  these  militarj'  authorities 
that  are  not  on  the  public  record:  but 
the  statements  about  such  conversations 
have  been  heard  here  and  appear  in  the 
Record. 

I  have  heard  Senators  downgrade  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam  as  one-half  of  a  coun- 
tr>'  which  does  not  have  a  single  produc- 
tion complex,  which  cannot  build  a  tank, 
which  cannot  build  a  plane,  which  cannot 
produce  big  ammimitlon.  which  cannot 
bmld  modern  electronic  equipment,  and 
which  has  to  rely  entirely  on  handouts 
from  Communist  allies. 

I  have  heard  these  statements  from 
the  Ups  of  Senators  who  have  great  in- 
fluence in  the  White  House. 

I  have  read,  too,  that  the  presidential 
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candidate  who  came  so  close  to  throwing 
the  1968  election  into  the  other  body— 
and  who  now  stands  waiting  in  the 
wings  for  1972 — demands  that  we  esca- 
late the  war  if  peace  is  not  soon  achieved. 

I  know  also  that  every  opinion  poll 
shows  that  a  very  substantial  number  of 
Americans  want  the  administration  to 
adopt  what  is  loosely  referred  to  as  a 
"win  it"  Vietnam  policy.  I  have  seen  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  recent  poll 
taken  by  a  Representative  revealing  that 
39  percent  of  his  constituents  favor  "an 
all-out  offensive  against  North  Vietnam, 
utilizing  full  available  military  power." 

And  I  know  that  the  President,  and 
every  Senator,  and  every  Representative, 
daily  receive  heartbreaking  letters  like 
one  that  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago  from 
a  Calif ornian  who  has  just  lost  his  son 
in  Vietnam.  In  his  grief,  he  asked  simply : 

Why? 

Why  have  we  dropped  more  bombs  In  Viet- 
nam than  In  World  War  n  and  not  accom- 
plished a  thing?  Why  do  we  keep  taking  ob- 
jectives In  the  conflict  and  then  withdraw- 
ing? Why  do  we  turn  around  again  and  sacri- 
fice otifbest  of  youth  for  an  Ideal  which  seems 
"to  me~tD  be  all  In  vain? 

Do  you  wish  to  have  us  bow  our  heads  in 
shame  and  negotiate  a  peace  with  no  rtctory 
for  our  great  Country?  Let  us  have  total  vic- 
tory or  give  It  up  altogether.  The  sacrifice  of 
our  Boys  has  already  been  too  great  a  loss  of 
lives. 

And  he  concludes ; 

Let's   make   the   one   Big  Puah   and   win. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  signs  of  a 
frustration,  disillusion  and  anger  over 
Vietnam  that  all  of  us  share. 

All  of  us  pray  that  the  present  lull  In 
the  fighting  offers  hope  for  peace.  But 
Greneral  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  discounts  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  lull.  And  when  we  make 
positive  suggestions  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks,  all  we  receive  is  a  response  which 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  must  charac- 
terize as  "totally  negative,"  "intransi- 
gent," "unreasonable,"  and  "inhiomane." 

We  hope  that  even  without  peace  the 
killing  and  maiming  of  American  boys  in 
Vietnam  will  end  in  1970  as  President 
Nixon  pursues  his  goal  of  de-American- 
izing the  war  ahead  of  Clark  Clifford's 
schedule.  But  General  Wheeler  declares 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  cannot  take 
over  the  full  war  effort  by  the  end  of 
1970,  and  President  Thieu  agrees  with 
him.  Meanwhile,  young  Americans  die 
daily  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  read  in 
the  Record  today  the  debates  had  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  in  which  some  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  praised  the  re- 
cently publicized  proffer  of  President 
Thieu  for  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  also  read  today  wire  dispatches  from 
South  Vietnam  which  reported  a  speech 
President  Thieu  made  this  week  in  which 
he  said  that  those  elections  which  he 
promised  could  not  occur  until  some  2 
years  after  the  National  Liberation 
Front  agreed  to  his  proposals. 

This  leads  me  to  wonder  how  valid 
is  the  offer  of  elections  as  a  means  of  ar- 
riving at  peace.  I  wonder  if  the  able  jun- 


ior Senator  from  California  read  that 
dispatch. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  read  it  and  I  share 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
but  further  evidence  of  delaying  tactics 
by  South  Vietnamese  rulers,  and  fur- 
ther evidence  that  they  will  do  all  they 
can  to  postpone  deescalation,  to  keep  us 
there  with  our  combat  troops  so  that 
Americans  do  the  bleeding  and  dying  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  evade  their  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  self-defense. 
Until  we  take  firm  steps,  and  make  plain 
that  we  are  taking  firm  steps,  in  Vietnam 
they  will  never  undertake  that  burden 
and  we  will  carry  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  senti- 
ment held  by  a  goodly  nimiber  of  people 
that  the  United  States  should  use  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  to  bring  a  peace 
by  victory  in  South  Vietnam.  If  the 
silence  of  death  is  peace,  then  this  would 
be  within  the  power  of  the  United 
States  because  within  a  matter  of  hours 
by  the  unleashing  of  nuclear  war  the  in- 
habitants of  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  could  be  obliterated  and  the 
country  made  uninhabitable.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve such  sentiment  is  held  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  nor  by  the  leaders  of 
our  Government.  Yet  so  many  of  our 
leaders  who  have  become  enmeshed  in 
Vietnam  i>olicy  seem,  somehow,  to  have 
become  mesmerized.  I  would  not  have 
anticipated  that  a  pragmatic  man  like 
Secretary  Laird  would  say  so  soon  after 
becoming  Secretary  of  Defense: 

We  have  certainly  turned  the  corner  In 
the  war. 

He  made  that  statement  in  colloquy 
with  me  before  a  committee.  I  thought  I 
recognized  that  comer  when  he  turned 
it.  I  have  heard  and  watched  other  peo- 
ple turn  it.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  we  are 
nearer  to  peace,  but  I  recall  that  other 
people  have  made  such  statements. 

For  instance,  on  April  10,  1968,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  said: 

We  have  never  been  In  a  better  relative 
position. 

Then,  on  July  13,  1967,  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said : 
We  are  generally  pleased — 

Then  he  added — 

We  are  very  sure  we  are  on  the  right 
track. 

Ambassador  Lodge  said,  on  January  9, 
1967: 

I  expect  the  war  to  achieve  very  sensa- 
tional results  In  1967. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  California  is 
willing  to  yield  to  me  a  bit  further. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  most  certainly  am. 

Mr.  GrORE.  Secretary  McNamara,  in 
October  1965,  said: 

We  have  stopped  losing  the  war. 

I  seem  to  remember,  too,  that  our  boys 
were  going  to  be  home  by  Christmas. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  California 
recall  that? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do.  I  recaU  the  sad 


series  of  hopeful  predictions  which  we 
heard  from  so  many  leaders. 

Mr.  GORE.  Assisttant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Arthur  Sylvester  said: 

The  corner  has  definitely  been  turned  to- 
ward victory  In  South  Vietnam. 

Secretary  Rusk  said  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam  "is  turning  an  important 
comer." 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  these  are  the 
same  comers,  but  it  is  hard  to  find 
which  comer  we  turned. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  U  we  turn  four 
comers,  we  get  back  to  where  we  started, 
do  we  not?  That  is  where  we  seem  to 
be. 

Mr.  GORE.  All  of  us  can  be  wrong  in 
our  assessment.  There  is  enough  blame 
to  attach  to  everyone.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  rise  to  be  critical  but,  rather,  to  plead 
that  all  of  us — particularly  those  in  ex- 
ecutive authority — avoid  becoming  mes- 
merized by  policies  or  words  and  main- 
tain the  capacity  to  look  the  situation 
squarely  in  the  face  and  realistically 
consider  the  facts. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  fallen  victim 
to  my  own  criticisms.  No  one  can  be 
certain.  But,  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
it  has  not  been  my  view,  and  it  is  not  my 
view,  that  a  phased  withdrawal  of  a  rela- 
tively few  men  at  a  time,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  is  not  the  path  to  an 
early  peace. 

More  certainly,  it  has  the  earmarks  of 
a  formula  designed  to  prolong  the  war  by 
retaining  in  South  Vietnam  sufficient 
U.S.  forces  to  maintain  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime  in  power. 

It  is  my  further  view  that  the  United 
States  should  utilize  its  pervasive  pres- 
ence, its  Influence,  and  its  power,  to  per- 
suade a  coalescence  of  forces,  factor.^, 
personalities,  factions,  religious  group.=;, 
tribal  sects,  and  other  diverse  elements 
in  Vietnam,  into  a  formula  by  which 
they  could  agree  to  live  together  in 
peace. 

I  do  not  know  how  there  can  be  peace 
in  South  Vietnam  unless  the  people  who 
live  there  have  a  will  to  live  together  in 
peace. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  no  more  within 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
force  that  will  for  peace  than  it  is  within 
the  Senator's  capacity  to  force  the  man 
and  wife  living  next  door  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace.  If  they  wish  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony,  we  know 
from  our  own  experience  it  is  possible, 
but  if  they  wish  to  fuss,  fight,  and 
harangue  each  other  in  continuous  do- 
mestic turmoil,  the  Senator  has  no  power 
to  force  them  to  live  together  in  i>eace 
and  harmony.  If  he  tries  to  intervene, 
or  to  force  it,  he  may  suffer  the 
consequences. 

This  oversimplification  of  the  situa- 
tion, ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  never- 
theless, in  principle,  is  about  what  we 
face  in  Vietnam. 

We  intervened  there  in  what  was  es- 
sentially a  civil  war.  It  became  more 
than  that,  but  it  was  essentially  a  civil 
war.  We  took  sides.  In  my  view,  as  long 
as  we  seek  the  objective  of  a  society  in 
South  Vietnam  made  in  our  own  image, 
run  by  people  of  our  own  preference,  or 
perhaps  of  our  own  choosing,  the  war 
will  continue,  and  there  will  be  much 
more  bloodshed. 


I  submit  that  that  has  been  the  objec- 
tive of  our  Government.  Secretary  Laird, 
in  testifying  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  recently,  testified  that  there 
had  been  no  change  in  either  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam  or  orders  to  our  mili- 
tary forces  there  by  the  present  admin- 
istration from  the  orders  and  objectives 
of  the  previous  administration.  So  if  our 
objectives  are  the  same,  if  the  tactical 
and  strategic  orders  are  the  same,  and 
the  indigenous  conflicting  forces  remain 
adamant,  that  certainly  does  not  lead 
one  to  the  easy  and  optimistic  conclusion 
that  we  have  "turned  the  comer." 
Now  if  the  Senator  will  yield  further — 

and  I  apologize  to  him 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  say,  along 
the  way,  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator's  statement  that  we 
cannot  achieve  our  objectives  and  defend 
the  American  interest  properly  if  we 
have  a  long,  drawn-out,  phased  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  I  do  think  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  suggested  what  would 
be  a  proper  timetable,  and  that  is  to 
try  to  beat  Clark  Clifford's  timetable  and 
get  out  of  Vietnam  by  1970.  Anything 
more  rapid  than  that  probably  would 
lead  to  other  great  difficulties  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that,  in  a 
sentence  in  the  Senator's  remarks,  he 
summed  up  what  I  am  taking  a  speech 
to  say;  and  that  is,  if  the  silence  of  death 
is  peace,  then  we  can  achieve  peace;  be- 
cause that  silence  of  death  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  escalation  that  the 
Senator  and  I  and  many  others  are  so 
concerned  about. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Senator's  sense  of  others'  intentions  is 
even  more  acute  than  mine.  It  was  not 
until  a  week  ago  that  I  learned  how 
strong  the  sentiment  is  for  escalation. 
But  1  month  ago  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee most  astutely  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  saw  lurking  everywhere  that 
sentiment  for  escalation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well.  I  have  spent  each 
week  this  year  in  Tennessee,  and,  there- 
fore, have  had  personal  contacts  with 
a  great  many  people.  I  believe  I  cor- 
rectly assess  the  situation  with  reference 
to  the  one  sentiment  held  by  the  largest 
number  of  people.  There  are  various 
ideas,  views,  and  sentiments,  but  the 
.'Single  largest  group,  it  seems  to  me.  holds 
the  view  that  we  ought  to  win  or  come 
home.  And,  I  dare  say.  this  sentiment  is 
lield  by  a  great  many  people  in  all  States, 
and  many  people  still  want  to  win  a 
military  victory. 

Anything  short  of  victory  is  verj-  hard 
for  our  people  to  take.  We  are  a  new  and 
a  vigorous,  a  young  and  a  powerful  na- 
tion. Victory  has  been  ours  in  some 
other  conflicts.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
political  and  diplomatic  movements  for 
any  nation  to  execute,  and  particularly 
a  young  and  vigorous  and  powerful  na- 
tion and  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  is  a 
settlement  of  a  war  short  of  victory  or 
something  wtiich  can  be  camouflaged  as 
victory. 

So  I  am  not  without  sympathy  for 
the  President  as  he  xmdertakes  to  ex- 
ecute a  gradual  disengagement  from 
Vietnam.  My  view  does  not  stem  from 
lack  of  sympathy  and  lack  of  under- 
standing  of    the    difficulties.    My    view 


stems,  rather,  from  the  Impractlcality 
of  a  phased  withdrawal  tied  to  a  survival 
of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  totally  agree. 
Mr.  GORE.  So  long  as  we  equate  our 
security  and  our  interest  with  the  politi- 
cal survival  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime,  we 
are  on  a  hazardous  course. 

I  know  that  pohtical  face  is  involved. 
I  know  that  prestige  is  involved.  I  know 
that  great  forces — psychological,  politi- 
cal, and  economic — are  involved.  And 
yet  I  know,  too,  that  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can boys  are  at  stake.  We  have  suffered 
more  than  50,000  casualties  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  inauguration. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  25,000  of  our  sons  are  being 
brought  home. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  we  have  more  troops  today  in  Viet- 
nam than  we  had  on  January  20,  when 
President  Nixon  took  office? 

Mr.  GKDRE.  I  did  not  know  that.  I 
inquired  of  the  Pentagon  as  to  how  many 
American  sons  had  been  sent  to  Vietnam 
since  the  conference  at  Midway  between 
President  Nixon  and  President  Thieu. 
I  placed  that  information  hi  the  Record 
yesterday.  More  than  51,000  have  been 
sent  to  Vietnam  since  that  conference. 

I  know  one  can  hardly  equate  the  two, 
because  men  are  there  until  they  serve 
their  time  and  there  is  necessarily  a  re- 
placement program  underway,  unless 
those  who  are  there  are  to  be  required  to 
stay  beyond  their  terms 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes;  some  are  going 
in  and  some  coming  out  all  the  time.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  a  few  thousand  more 
in  Vietnam  today  than  we  had  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  despite  the  commencement  of 
the  withdrawal  of  25,000. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  once 
more,  and  then  I  will  close? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  vrtsh  to  retum  to  the 
principal  thrust  of  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator,  which  is  that  there  lurks 
in  the  country  a  sentiment  held  by  an 
indefinite  but,  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
substantial  number,  including  some  po- 
litical leaders  and  military  leaders,  who 
believe  we  should  yet  strive  for  a  quick 
military  victory.  In  this,  I  submit,  great 
dangers  are  involved. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  sentiment  in- 
deed lurks  in  the  Capitol  and  in  the 
country,  and  I  think  our  responsibility 
is  to  seek  to  portray  exactly  what  the 
consequences  would  be  to  us  and  to 
others  if  those  who  advocate  that  course 
were  able  to  cause  our  country  to  em- 
bark upon  that  course. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  extremely  helpful  statements  and 
discussions. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  indeed  reason 
to  feel  frustrated,  disillusioned,  and 
angry. 

If  our  hopes  for  an  early  end  to  the 
.American  tragedy  in  Vietnam  are  not 
fulfilled.  I  fear  we  will  soon  face  new  and 
grave  dangers.  So  will  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  our  hopes 
for  an  early  peace  may  not  be  fulfilled. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  if  our 
hopes  are  not  fulfilled,  American  pa- 
tience may  run  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  refer  back  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  said,  I  was  one 
of  those  who  were  impressed  by  the  offer 
by  President  Thieu,  2  days  ago,  of  all- 
Vietnamese  elections.  North  and  South; 
but  I  must  say  that  because  of  later  de- 
velopments, as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  pointed  out.  I 
was  distressed,  because  what  he  said,  in 
effect,  was  that  these  elections  could 
not  take  place  until  2  years  after  a  peace 
agreement  had  been  reached. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  had  he 
said  nothing,  because  on  that  basis,  it 
looks  like  a  diplomatic  ploy  that  offers 
no  real  hope.  It  had  been  my  hope  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  offer  of  President 
Thieu,  which,  I  repeat,  I  approved  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  and  thought  was  a 
good  offer,  the  elections  could  well  take 
pl8w»  in  a  minimum  of  3  months  to  a 
maximum  of  6  months. 

Tills  is  most  important,  because  the 
one  missing  ingredient  in  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954— which  in  a  certain 
way,  perhaps  a  most  significant  way, 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  difficulties 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today,  the 
impasse  which  we  cannot  seem  to  break 
out  of— is  that  under  the  1954  Geneva 
accords  it  was  stipulated  that  there 
would  be  all-Vietnamese  elections  2 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 
The  accords  have  not  been  put  into  effect 
as  far  as  that  particular  stipulation  is 
concerned.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
handicaps  which  will  keep  the  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  apart  and  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  these  provisions,  to  which 
all  of  the  parties  agreed  except  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  the  then  Piesident  of  South  Viet- 
nam, nor  did  we  agree,  because,  while  our 
State  Department  was  careful  not  to  do 
so  openly,  it  participated  indirectly  in  the 
negotiations,  but  this  Nation  is  not  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Eiccords. 

I  wanted  to  bring  out  that  particular 
point,  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  thought  was  pertinent — 
it  is  iiighly  pertinent— and  make  some 
comments  on  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  majority  leader, 
in  his  usual  perceptive  and  penetrating 
way,  has  put  his  finger  right  on  the 
fundamental  flaw  in  the  position  taken 
by  President  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam.  If 
there  are  to  be  no  elections  until  peace 
is  negotiated,  that  hands  over  to  the 
Commiuiists  the  power  to  prevent  elec- 
tions from  ever  being  held.  That  is,  be- 
cause without  negotiation  with  the  Com- 
munists, there  can  be  no  peace  unless 
there  Is  conquest,  or  unless  we  escalate  to 
achieve  conquest  through  escalation,  and 
that  In  Itself  leads  to  disaster. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  I  am  sure  It  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  to 
many  others,  that  It  Is  lime  for  us  to 
start  making  some  decisions  of  our  own, 
and  it  is  also  time  for  South  Vietnam  to 
start  doing  that  also,  without  permitting 
the  Communists  to  call  the  tune  and  de- 
termine both  of  our  courses.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  start  determining  our  ovxti  course. 
As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  If  our  hopes  are  not 
fulfilled,  American  patience  may  run  out. 
It  would  be  well  if  Hanoi  faced  that 
fact.  too. 
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For  It  Is  far  from  certain  that  the  end 
of  American  patience  would  mean  the 
end  of  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
It  could  mean  the  exact  opposite. 
It  could  mean  that  the  advocates  of 
escalation  will  finally  carry  the  day,  and 
that  we  will  set  out  to  "win"  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 
That  day  must  never  come. 
Before  it  is  too  late,  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  false  god  of  "military  vic- 
tory" in  Vietnam. 

We  must  destroy  that  false  god  once 
and  for  all,  before  it  destroys  us. 

The  question,  more  urgent  now  than 
ever,  is:  What  is  victory  in  Vietnam? 
Is    victory    something    that    can 
achieved  by  full  military  escalation? 
What   would   escalation   be   likely 
cost  in  additional  American  lives? 

What  would  it  be  likely  to  cost  in  ad- 
ditional American  tax  dollars? 

What  are  the  estimated  costs — in  men 
and  money — of  an  expanded   war,   in- 
cluding China?  or  Russia?  or  both? 
Was  President  Johnson,  despite  all  his 
.  Vletpam  mistakes,  right  in  determining 
-to  liinit  the  nature  of  the  war?  Was  he 
right,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  in  deciding 
that  we  should  not  seek  military  victory? 
Is  President  Nixon  right  in  ruling  out 
military  victory  in  Vietnam? 

I  hold  that  President  Johnson  was 
right  then.  I  hold  that  President  Nixon  is 
right  now. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  basically  a 
political  and  social  upheaval  that  can  be 
won  only  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
themselves.  We  can  help  them  but  we 
cannot  do  their  work  for  them.  We  can- 
not create  for  them  the  sense  of  national 
unity:  we  cannot  buUd  the  political 
climate:  we  cannot  compel  the  economic 
and  social  reforms  that  are  essential  if 
South  Vietnam  is  to  survive.  The  Viet- 
namese must  do  these  things  themselves. 
American  military  power  cannot  build 
a  nation  in  Vietnam.  The  South  Viet- 
namese must  build  it. 

The  traditional  theory  of  a  military 
victory  simply  does  not  fit  in  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  In  a  guerrilla  struggle  you 
win  by  winning  over  the  people,  not  by 
winning  in  battle  against  the  enemy.  If 
the  people  are  with  you,  the  enemy  is  de- 
feated: if  they  are  against  you,  you  are 
defeated. 

The  "win-it"  theory  assumes  that  our 
military  power  is  so  superior  that  all  we 
need  do  is  escalate  the  war  to  a  height 
which  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese can  neither  match  nor  endure. 
According  to  this  notion,  our  enemies 
wUl  then  crumble  and  fall. 

The  advocates  of  escalation  concede 
that  American  casualties  and  expendi- 
tures will  rise  for  a  time.  But  they  believe 
the  final  result  would  be  total  military 
victory. 

This  reasoning  overlooks  some  essential 
facts. 

First  off,  as  we  all  know,  the  men  in 
Hanoi  and  in  the  southern  jungles  and 
villages  are  not  alone.  They  are  backed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  So 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  not  fighting  only  a 
small,  undeveloped  nation. 

Compared  with  our  massive  efforts, 
Communist  assistance  from  outside  has 
been  relatively  modest.  But  they  seem  to 


have  gotten  a  much  better  return  on  their 
investment  than  we. 

And,  if  we  step  up  our  activities,  they 
have  the  option  of  stepping  up  theirs. 

A  second  fact  that  escalationists  ne- 
glect is  that  this  is  not  a  conventional 
war  to  be  fought  and  won  with  conven- 
tional military  approaches.  It  is  a  special 
guerrilla  type  of  war. 

It  conceivably  might  have  been  forgiv- 
able to  misimderptand  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Vietnam  engagement 
years  ago.  But  the  military  activities 
there  have  been  described  with  increas- 
ing detail  over  the  years  by  press  and 
radio,  and  on  television.  And  high  Wash- 
ington oflQcials  have  had  access  to  more 
detailed,  classified  intelligence  reports. 

Thus  it  is  diflQcult  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  still  ignore  the  fact  that 
though  certain  areas  have  been  "con- 
quered" by  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops,  military  operations  still 
go  right  on,  and  continue  to  go  on,  as 
long  as  a  significant  part  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  area  is  intent  on  sabotage 
and  possesses  devoted  hatred  of  the  oc- 
cupying forces. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  these  often 
overlooked  factors  into  account,  let  us 
imagine  that  the  stalemate  in  Vietnam 
persists,  accompanied  by  rising  frustra- 
tion and  fury  in  America,  until  propo- 
nents of  escalation  finally  are  given  their 
way. 

Let  us  consider  a  number  of  forms 
that  escalation  could  take. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PtJLBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  very 
wise  of  the  Senator  to  raise  this  question, 
but  what  interests  me  is  what  leads  him 
to  believe  there  is  serious  consideration 
being  given  to  escalation  of  the  war,  by 
which  I  presume  he  means  resuming,  on 
a  bigger  scale,  the  search  and  destroy 
missions,  and  even  possibly  renewal  of 
the  bombing  of  the  north.  Does  he  have 
any  evidence  that  leads  him  to  believe 
that  this  may  occur? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  evidence  that 
there  are  powerful  Senators  with  influ- 
ence in  the  White  House,  who  believe  that 
this  is  the  course  we  should  follow.  My 
evidence  is  that  I  have  heard  them  make 
remarks  along  those  lines  on  this  floor. 

One  Senator  said  that  he  has  talked 
with  many  military  leaders  during  this 
administration  and  during  the  previous 
administration,  and  that  they  tell  him  we 
could  win  now  if  we  were  prepared  to 
pay  the  costs  and  make  the  sacrifices. 

I  note  the  polls  that  indicate  that 
many  people,  out  of  frustration  and  an- 
ger, now  feel  that  we  should  escalate. 

The  poll  was  placed  in  the  Record  on 
the  House  side  recently  by  a  Member  of 
that  body.  It  indicated  that  39  percent  of 
his  constituents  feel  that  we  should  go  in 
this  direction. 

The  mail  that  I  receive  every  day — 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  mail  that  other 
Senators  receive — reflects  a  rising  anger 
and  frustration. 

I  find  daily  in  my  mail — and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  does  in  his — suggestions 
and  demands  that  we  win  the  war.  These 


sentiments  suggest  that  if  the  frustra- 
tions and  delays  go  on  and  on,  we  may 
find  rising  and  conceivably  irresistible 
demands  in  our  land  that  we  take  the 
necessary  although  devastating  and 
catastrophic  steps  to  win. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  that  there  are  signs  that  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  move  in  any  no- 
ticeable way  in  the  Paris  negotiations  to- 
ward a  solution  is  contributing  to  tlie 
frustration. 

That,  together  with  the  suggestion 
that  troops  in  some  small  numbers  wUl 
be  withdrawn,  creates  almost  a  schizo- 
phrenic attitude. 

People  are  even  more  confused  than 
they  were  before  over  the  announcement 
of  troop  withdrawals  when  they  see  no 
progress  being  made  in  the  negotiations. 
Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  I  think  we  have  to  separate  the 
need  for  American  extrication,  the  need 
for  American  troop  withdrawals  in  ac- 
cordance hopefully  with  the  timetable 
suggested  by  the  President,  from  the 
peace  negotiations,  because  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations may  never  succeed.  If  the 
Communists  do  not  want  them  to,  they 
never  will  result  in  peace. 

We  cannot  let  the  Communists  decide 
what  we  should  do  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
proceed  with  care  and  honor  and  without 
waiting  forever  for  the  Communists  to 
talk  peace. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  further  bit  of 
evidence  regarding  the  danger  of  escala- 
tion. Vice  President  Ky,  of  South  Viet- 
nam, has  suggested  that  we  should  for- 
get all  about  the  Paris  peace  talks  and 
walk  out  on  them.  He  has  said  that  we 
must  renew  full-scale  combat.  The 
trouble  is  that  he  means  us.  He  means 
that  the  Americans  should  stay  there 
and  do  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  is  correct. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  one  reason  why 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  peace 
talks  Is  that  there  has  been  no  progress 
by  the  U.S.  Government  In  making  up  Its 
mind  that  It  does  not  intend  to  stay 
there,  either  Itself  or  by  proxy — meaning 
the  continued  control  and  support  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  government. 

If  maintenance  of  that  government  is 
a  condition  for  a  negotiated,  political 
settlement,  I  am  afraid  there  will  not  be 
any  settlement.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
has  been  made  clear  enough. 

As  I  read  many  of  the  public  argu- 
ments by  the  administration,  they  would 
indicate  that  our  policy  is  to  support  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  to  the  point  where 
that  government  can  maintain  itself  in 
power  regardless  of  whatever  else  might 
happen  and  whatever  that  may  require 
in  the  way  In  money  and  arms  and  time. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Csdlf or- 
nia.  I  think  the  Senator  is  raising  the  very 
timely  point  that  we  have  been  on  this 
particular  track  now  for  some  6  months 
and  no  progress  is  being  made. 

The  only  progress  has  been  in  the  de- 
escalation  of  our  casualties  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  lull,  certainly 
on  the  other  side,  participated  in  recently 
by  ourselves. 

That  has  been  all  to  the  good.  Fewer 
men  have  been  killed  and  wounded  dur- 
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Ing  the  past  few  weeks.  But  ttiat  is  about 
the  only  change  I  know  of. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  that  con- 
tinue, I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
much  other  change.  I  would  hope  that 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  will  be  taken 
most  seriously  by  the  administration 
and  our  colleagues.  I  realize  that  some 
people  still  think  the  war  can  be  won 
in  a  military  sense.  I  have  never  been 
quite  sure  what  would  be  won  if  we  were 
to  win. 

I  remember  one  of  the  earlier  ques- 
tions raised  with  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk — I  believe  it  was  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee — was  the  question,  "If 
we  win  a  military  victory,  what  do  we 
win?" 

That  was  a  very  diflScult  question  to 
answer.  And  it  has  not  quite  been  an- 
swered yet. 

The  ultimate  objective,  even  if  there  is 
a  military  victory — at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  last  administration  and  this  one — 
would  appear  to  be  that  we  should  then 
depart  gracefully  from  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  leave  it  to  whoever  might  suc- 
ceed in  those  particular  circumstances — 
which  would  probably  be  the  same  ones 
who  would  succeed  if  we  had  a  negotiated 
peace. 

I  think  it  is  timely  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion. We  become  so  frustrated  by  going 
to  the  moon  and  having  the  All-Star 
game  rained  out  and  various  other  things 
that  people  have  almost  forgotten  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  Yet,  it  grinds  on  and 
kills  hundreds  of  our  men  each  week  and 
consumes  vast  sums  of  money. 

It  Is  time  that  we  come  back  to  earth 
and  examine  some  of  the  questions  that 
plague  us  here. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

In  response  to  the  question  he  more  or 
less  left  hanging  in  the  air  at  the  end  of 
his  remarks,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
we  would  proceed  to  take  the  steps  advo- 
cated by  some  in  the  Senate  and  achieve 
what  is  loosely  called  a  military  victory, 
we  would  be  required  to  stay  in  Vietnam 
everlastingly  In  order  not  to  lose  what  we 
thought  we  had  won.  There  would  be  so 
much  chaos  and  hatred  there  that  we 
would,  I  think,  have  to  stay  there  forever. 
Mr.  FTILBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. What  I  meant  was  that  the  previous 
administration — and  I  think  this  admin- 
istration— has  suggested  that  we  do  not 
seek  one  inch  of  territory.  I  know  the 
previous  administration  was  always  say- 
ing, "We  do  not  seek  to  gain  a  colony. 
We  do  not  want  a  base.  All  we  want  Is  to 
guarantee  the  people  the  right  of  self- 
determination." 

That  is  about  what  it  came  down  to. 
It  was  an  oversimplification.  However, 
the  Senator  is  right.  If  we  did  win,  it 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  it  were  to 
mean  that  we  would  be  saddled  with 
occupjang  that  country  until  we  ourselves 
became  so  weak,  as  France  did,  that  we 
could  no  longer  maintain  ourselves  and 
would  go  bankrupt  as  a  society.  None  of 
us  would  want  that. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impose  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time  any  longer.  However,  I  am 
very  happy  that  he  brought  up  the 
matter. 


I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  ideas  of  what  we  can 
do  in  the  Senate?  I  have  exhausted  my 
brain  trying  to  think  of  something  we 
could  persuade  or  influence  the  adminis- 
tration to  understand  that  they  should 
close  out  this  horrible  tragedy. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  good  ideas 
on  that?  I  agree  that  we  do  not  want  to 
escalate  the  war.  However,  is  there  any 
suggestion  the  Senator  might  make  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  President  has 
Indicated  what  I  think  is  the  right  coiu-se 
to  pursue.  He  has  stated  that  he  would 
like  to  get  all  of  our  combat  troops  out 
by  the  end  of  next  year.  He  is  now  being 
pushed  by  many  Americans,  including 
some  Senators,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  think  there  are  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  President  meet  that  time- 
table or  to  succeed  in  seeking  a  solution. 

I  think  one  of  our  responsibilities  la 
to  support  the  President  in  that  laudable 
objective. 

I  think  that  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  assist  him. 

He  will  fail  to  meet  that  timetable  un- 
less several  things  are  done. 

First,  we  must  convince  those  in  power 
in  South  Vietnam  that  we  will  move  out 
and  that  they  cannot  upset  our  time- 
table. 

Second,  we  should  make  it  plain  that 
after  we  get  our  troops  out  of  Southeast 
Asia,  we  will  give  them  assistance  In 
terms  of  supplies  and  training  roughly 
matching  that  given  the  other  side  from 
outside  sources — Russia  and  China — but 
that  that  aid  will  come  only  if  they  make 
the  necessarj'  reforms  to  earn  the  alle- 
giance of  their  people.  If  they  refuse  to 
do  that,  they  cannot  be  saved.  And  they 
cannot  win  the  allegiance  of  their  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  the  Senator  say  that  he  feels  that 
what  the  President  has  proposed  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops,  on  our  time- 
table, is  what  we  should  support.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that  if  he  continues  to 
advocate  it  and  there  is  no  wavering  in 
his  determination  to  go  through  with 
what  I  think  Is  his  statement — with  this 
one  reservation.  A  question  is  left  in  my 
mind — this  is  not  clear — as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  tied  to  this  particular  re- 
gime and  intend  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
capable  of  maintaining  Itself.  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  should  reverse  on  that 
and  throw  them  out.  They  should  be 
given  an  opportunity,  along  with  other 
people  In  Vietnam,  to  establish,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  a  broad  base  of  politi- 
cal support  among  the  people,  if  they 
can  do  it.  We  support  other  dictators  in 
other  countries,  because  circumstances 
are  such  that  I  do  not  think  we  have  an 
alternative.  But  that  is  not  the  same  as 
saying  they  have  the  same  opportunity  as 
other  factions  to  participate.  But  I  think 
that  to  say  we  are  going  to  escalate  or  to 
say  we  are  just  going  to  leave  unilaterally 
is  impracticable. 

I  hope  I  have  never  contributed  to  the 
Idea  in  North  Vietnam  that  we  were  just 
going  to  turn  around  and  leave,  as  much 
as  many  people  would  like  to  do  so — 
simply  because  this  would  lead,  I  guess, 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate. I  had  hoped  we  could  have  an 
orderly,  negotiated  settlement,  carrying 


out  what  President  Nixon  has  said  in  his 
objective,  which  is  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  but  in  an  orderly  manner.  I  mean 
without  chaos  following  and  there  being 
economic,  moral,  and  political  disorder 
following  our  withdrawal. 

This  is  what  I  think  we  contemplated 
in  the  Geneva  Conference.  I  think  the 
accords  entered  into  at  Geneva  tried  to 
set  down  the  principles  on  which  with- 
drawal of  the  French  could  have  been 
done  at  that  time.  I  have  said  many  times 
since  then  that  If  we  woulci  follow  that 
coiu^e  as  closely  as  possible  now,  I  think 
it  would  still  provide  the  framework  in 
which  we  could  withdraw:  that  is.  we 
could  disengage  or  we  could  do — what- 
ever words  one  wants  to  use — to  end  this 
war  and  leave  it  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  determine  what  kind  of  country 
and  what  kind  of  government  they  want. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  prepared  and 
am  eager  to  support  the  President,  with 
this  one  reservation:  I  do  not  think  it 
will  work,  nor  will  they  get  an  agreed 
settlement  in  accordance  with  the  kind 
of   principles   entered   into   at   Geneva, 
unless  we  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
there  to  support  the  existing  govern- 
ment, without  any  alternative,  without 
anyone  else  having  an   opportunity   to 
participate.  I  think  that  is  the  key  to 
getting    the    kind    of    agreement    that 
would  be  the  most  civilized  and   most 
useful  for  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree  with  every 
view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  regard  to  the  current  situa- 
tion and  to  the  need  to  support  the 
President,  to  strengthen  the  President, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  addi- 
tional steps  that  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested. In  order  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  President  to  achieve  the  policy  he 
has  offered  to  the  American  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  making  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort  to  clarify  the  thinking 
in  this  body,  in  this  Capital,  and  in  this 
country  on  this  crucial  matter. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  a  number  of 
forms  that  escalation  could  take. 

The  other  day,  I  heard  a  powerful 
Senator  complain,  because  we  have  not 
interdicted  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

The  U.S.  Navy  could  surely  stop  all 
sea  shipments  to  Haiphong  and  elsewhere 
into  North  Vietnam,  and  could  halt  most 
of  the  local  small  marine  traffic  along 
the  coast. 

This  would  require  a  major  step-up  in 
American  military  activities,  however: 
and  our  vessels  engaged  in  this  activity 
would  at  once  be  targets  for  North  Viet- 
namese retaliation.  Soviet-produced, 
land -based  and  STYX  missiles  would 
almost  certainly  be  hurled  against  our 
forces. 

We  would  have  to  step  up  our  air  ac- 
tivities to  protect  our  naval  operations. 
The  new  dimension  of  naval  and  air 
operations  would  cost  us  additional  bil- 
lions a  year,  plus  additional  casualties. 
We  could  choose  the  simpler  course  of 
mining  the  approaches  to  Haiphong  and 
other   North   Vietnamese    harbors.    We 
would,  in  either  case,  face  a  major  con- 
frontation with   the  Soviet  Union   the 
first  time  we  .<;topped  or  sank  a  Russian 
ship. 
For  all  that,  sealing  off  North  Viet- 
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nam's  ports  woiild  not  stall  the  North 
Vietnamese  war  machine.  The  Soviet 
Union,  and  perhaps  China  would  simply 
step  up  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  by 
land.  Even  now,  virtually  all  military 
supplies  come  to  North  Vietnam  by  over- 
land routes,  and  at  the  height  of  our 
bombing  we  were  unable  to  cut  off  these 
supplies. 

Another  step  many  escalationists  have 
urged  Is  unrestricted  use  of  American 
airpower  over  North  Vietnam.  The  air- 
power  alone,  they  believe,  could  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  their  knees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
S«iator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  argument  ig- 
nores all  the  history  of  the  air  age.  It 
has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  conven- 
tional airpower  alone  cannot  defeat  a 
nation. . 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  will  be  finished  in  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  hope  to  be  finished 
in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  for  a  general  pur- 
pose. I  have  reserved  time,  as  he  has,  and 
I  have  made  a  complete  schedule.  I 
wonder  how  long  the  Senator  desires  to 
continue. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  I  can  com- 
plete my  remarks  within  15  minutes,  par- 
ticularly if  the  current  moment  of  time 
is  not  deducted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  realize  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  interrupted,  and  I  was  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  my  intention  in  any 
way  to  deny  him  the  floor.  I  am  just 
wondering  about  my  schedule  and  my 
arrangements. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  I  can  con- 
clude in  15  minutes. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.   CRANSTON.   If   other   Senators 
wish  the  floor,  it  may  take  a  little  longer 
than  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  this  case,  then,  I 
am  afraid  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  First.  I  desire 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California  on  his  outstand- 
ing speech  today.  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  many— in  fact,  most — of  the 
statements  he  has  made.  I  feel  that  I 
know  something  about  the  matter,  as  I 
spent  nearly  a  month  in  Vietnam  in  1965 
and  again  last  year. 

Very  definitely,  in  asking  for  an 
orderly,  negotiated  settlement,  the  Sena- 
tor is  taking  a  position  that  all  Amer- 
icans feel  is  sound.  This  should  not  be. 
as  it  has  become,  an  American  war  in 
Vietnam. 


The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  has  expressed  the  factual- 
ly correct  statement  that  there  are  at 
the  present  time  more  Americans  fight- 
ing in  the  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
than  there  were  on  last  January  20.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  while  we  hear 
about  deescalation  from  the  White 
House,  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the 
President  was  to  remove  a  distinguished 
negotiator,  a  truly  great  American  and 
diplomat,  Averell  riarriman,  and  put  in 
his  place  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  is  a 
close  friend  of  Vice  President  Ky,  the 
flamboyant  air  marshal. 

So  it  is  discouraging  to  contemplate 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted. The  period  of  service  of  most  of 
the  4^8  percent  of  the  Americans  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  by  order  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  about  expired. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  California  with  respect 
to  escalating  the  combat.  It  seems  to  me 
that  combat  has  been  escalated  in  re- 
cent months  despite  what  has  been  said. 
Any  person  who  reads  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  troops  killed  and  wounded 
in  Vietnam  cannot  help  but  agree.  Dur- 
ing May,  June,  and  so  far  in  July  more 
Americans  have  been  killed  and  wounded 
in  Vietnam  than  the  total  number  of 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  Senator  is  so  correct  in  calling 
attention  to  bombing  by  our  airpower. 
and  what  would  happen  if  that  is  es- 
calated, as  some  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  been  advocating 
recently,  and  what  would  happen  if  we 
interdict  the  port  of  Haiphong,  where  few 
supplies  come  in  anyway.  The  Senator 
is  correct  in  stating  that  that  course 
would  jeopardize  our  position  there. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  and  I  are  in 
agreement  that  Vietnam  is  of  no  im- 
portance whatever  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  not  take  any  more 
of  the  Senator's  time  except  to  say  that 
CJen.  James  Gavin  has  said  that  to  in- 
crease the  bombing  and  to  bomb  Hanoi 
would  add  to  our  problems  rather  than 
detract  from  them,  and  that  it  would 
not  stop  the  penetration  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  into  the  South.  General 
Ridgway,  who  was  the  commander  of 
U.S.  Forces  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
who  is  an  expert  on  Asian  affairs — he 
was  also  my  commander  during  World 
War  n — said: 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  there  Is  nothing  in  our 
code  that  requires  us  to  bomb  a  small  Asian 
nation  back  into  the  Stone  Age  period. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  I  agree  with 
him.  Vietnam  is  a  national  tragedy  of 
immense  proportions  and  the  war  must 
be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible 
by  negotiation.  Then  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  care  of  the  problems 
which  need  our  attention  so  much  at 
home. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  adding  those  con- 
structive thoughts  and  usefiU  facts  to 
this  discussion  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  making  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  timely  speech  with  re- 
spect to  the  risks  and  some  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  possible  escalation 
in  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

That  frustrations  do  exist  is  revealed, 
I  suspect,  in  the  mail  of  every  Senator—^ 
as  people  contemplate  the  sacrifices  be- 
ing asked  of  our  young  men.  and  as  tax- 
payers contemplate  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  without  the  prospect  of  an 
end. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point  which 
the  Senator  made  in  this  connection 
Hanoi  and  the  other  side  should  not  mis- 
read this  frustration  and  misinterpret 
its  possible  oonsequencer.  I  think  the 
enemy  is  relying  quite  heavily  on  the 
hope  that  this  kind  of  frustration  may 
lead  us  to  panic  for  imilateral  with- 
drawal, whatever  the  consequences,  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  the  pressure,  indeed 
be  in  the  other  direction,  pressure  for  the 
kind  of  escalation  which  the  Senator  is 
discussing.  I  think  Hanoi  should  pay 
attention  to  what  the  Senator  is  saying 
On  our  side,  and  indeed  among  some 
Senators,  there  appears  to  be  sentiment 
for  escalation,  total  military  victory,  and 
the  big  push.  That  same  kind  of  senti- 
ment exists  In  Vietnam  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  evidence  available  to  us.  Its 
existence  apparently  inhibits  movement 
in  Paris  on  the  part  of  negotiators  for 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
We  are  not  going  to  achieve  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  until  each  side  con- 
cludes that  a  negotiated  settlement  is  in 
its  own  best  interests. 

This  factor  of  the  possibility  of  escala- 
tion. It  seems  to  me,  is  a  compllcatin? 
factor  here  and  it  is  a  complicating  factor 
and  infiuence  in  Hanoi,  as  well  as  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  So  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  for  making  this  point. 
Secondly.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  for  pointing  out  the  fruitless 
consequences  that  escalation  would 
bring.  We  have  not  had  this  kind  of 
discussion  of  the  escalation  options  that 
might  be  considered  for  a  long  time. 
I  think  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  reminded 
of  them.  Only  one  outcome  of  this  war 
can  serve  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
parties,  and  that  is  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment which  will  convert  the  confiict  from 
a  military  struggle  to  a  political  struggle. 
That  has  got  to  be  our  objective.  It  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  Hanoi;  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  and  it  Is  in  our  best  interests. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  for 
making  a  speech  which  deals  with  the 
frustration  and  the  difficulty  of  devising 
a  formula,  approach,  or  policy  which  can 
contribute  constructively  and  visibly  to- 
ward the  objective  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. It  frustrates  us  all. 

The  Senator  makes  some  suggestions 
in  the  closing  pages  of  his  speech,  and 
I  commend  him  for  making  them.  I  have 
suggested  that  the  President  should  con- 
sider the  formal  offer  of  a  standstill 
cease-fire  to  the  other  side.  I  think  that 
kind  of  offer,  coupled  with  the  unquali- 
fied offer  of  free  elections,  which  unfor- 
tunately, has  now  been  qualified  by 
President  Thieu.  could  serve  as  an  addi- 
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tional  initiative  which  might  just  pos- 
sibly move  the  other  side  another  step 
or  two  toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 
It  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  which  we  should 
address  ourselves:  What  meaningful 
steps  can  we  take  in  our  interests,  and 
those  we  seek  to  protect,  to  advance  the 
possibility  of  a  negotiated  settlement? 
New  and  continuing  initiatives  In  this 
direction — an  escalation  of  our  efforts  to 
achieve  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  a 
political  settlement,  rather  than  an  esca- 
lation in  the  fighting— should  be  our  ob- 
jective. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator,  but,  first,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  say  that  he  is 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this  Nation. 
I  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
heed  his  words  today.  I  hope  also,  as  he 
suggested,  that  his  words  and  other 
words  spoken  in  this  Chamber  today  will 
be  heeded  by  the  men  in  Hanoi,  Peking, 
and  Moscow.  If  that  be  the  case,  today 
could  get  a  message  across  that  could 
lead  to  a  solution  in  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  do  not  ask  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  or  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia to  agree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  just  must  say  that 
I  question  the  validity,  probity,  and  ac- 
tuality of  a  so-called  peace  proposal  by 
which  President  Thieu  offers  elections 
which  are  to  be  conducted  under  his 
administrative  authority,  even  though 
observed  by  an  international  body,  and 
in  which  the  Vietcong  would  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  only  after  forswearing 
force  and  arms,  such  elections,  we  are 
now  told,  to  be  held  2  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  California  what  his  time 
situation  is. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
in  any  way  wish  to  impede  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  think  the  colloquy 
and  dialog  now  going  on  is  most  impor- 
tant and  I  also  would  like  to  enter  into 
debate.  I  have  no  intention  of  cutting  It 
off.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that,  in  order 
not  to  impede  my  distinguished  colleague, 
that  he  be  permitted  all  the  time  he  de- 
sires, and.  to  that  end.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time, 
which  was  supposed  to  begin  at  5  min- 
utes after  12  be  moved  up  to  1:30 
p.m.  instead,  in  order  to  accommodate 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  that  would  take  care  of  it, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  my  colleague  for  his  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy)  ? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  all  the  time  de- 
sired be  given  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  that  the  time  which  had  been  re- 


served for  me,  which  I  believe  was  afr 
5  minutes  after  12,  be  moved  up  to  1:30 
o'clock  p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate 
him.  and  let  other  Senators  continue  the 
colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  that  the  difficulty  is  that 
there  are  a  series  of  orders  already  agreed 
to,  one  following  another  after  the  ex- 
piration of  ea-ch  speech,  and  thus  to 
agree  to  this  new  arrangement  would 
throw  everything  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
Chair  rules  that  he  would  cancel  my 
request,  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  point  out  that  following  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the 
Senator  from  Marjiand  (Mr.  T^'ddjcs) 
will  have  the  fioor,  and  then  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  their 
time,  of  course,  would  be  contingent  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Well,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  willing  to  rule  the  request  out  of  order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  will  accommodate  myself  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
regardless  of  the  pending  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  For  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  intention  to  ask  for  the  regular  order. 
I  congratulate  my  colleague  on  being  so 
alert,  but  I  have  no  intention  of  asking 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Cranston)  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence has  just  been  placed  before  the 
Senate  that  my  colleague  and  I  do  agree 
on  procedural  matters,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  there  are  also  some  substantive  mat- 
ters on  which  we  agree,  even  though  our 
views  may  be  different  on  the  matter  I 
am  presently  discussing. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  I  heard  a 
powerful  Senator  complaining  because 
we  have  not  interdicted  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. 

The  U.S.  Na-v-y  could  surely  stop  all 
sea  shipments  to  Haiphong  and  elsewhere 
into  North  Vietnam,  and  could  halt  most 
of  the  local  small  marine  traffic  along 
the  coast. 

This  would  require  a  major  step-up  in 
American  military  activities,  however. 
And.  our  vessels  engaged  in  this  switivlty 
would  at  once  be  targets  for  North  Viet- 
namese retaliation.  Soviet-produced, 
land-based  and  STYX  missiles  would  al- 
most certainly  be  hurled  against  our 
forces. 

We  would  have  to  step  up  our  air  ac- 
tivities to  protect  our  naval  operations. 

The  new  dimension  of  naval  and  air 
operations  would  cost  us  additional  bil- 
lions a  year,  plus  additional  casualties. 


We  could  choose  the  simpler  course  of 
mining  the  approaches  to  Haiphong  and 
other  North  Vietnamese  harbors.  We 
would,  in  either  case,  face  a  major  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  the  first 
time  we  stopped  or  sank  a  Russian  ship. 

For  all  that,  sealing  off  North  Viet- 
nam's ports  would  not  stall  the  North 
Vietnamese  war  machine.  The  Soviet 
Union,  and  perhaps  China,  too,  would 
simply  step  up  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
by  land.  Even  now,  virtually  all  military 
supplies  come  to  North  Vietnam  by 
overland  routes,  and  at  the  height  of 
our  bombing  we  were  unable  to  cut  off 
these  supplies. 

Another  step  many  escalationists  have 
urged  is  unrestricted  use  of  American  air- 
power over  North  Vietnam.  The  airpower 
alone,  they  believe,  could  bring  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  their  knees. 

This  argument  ignores  all  the  historj* 
of  the  air  age.  It  has  been  shown  re- 
peatedly that  conventional  airpower 
alone  cannot  defeat  a  nation.  It  did  not 
work  in  Vietnam  where  our  earlier  re- 
strictions were  designed  primarily  to  keep 
our  bombs  away  from  populates  areas.  It 
did  not  work  against  Germany  in  World 
War  II  when  we  bombed  without  restric- 
tion, nor  did  it  work  against  Japan  until 
we  went  to  nuclear  bombs. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  terror  bomb- 
ing does  not  break  a  people's  morale.  In 
some  instances  after  saturation  bombing 
of  populated  areas  military  production 
actually  increased.  Short  of  nuclear  war- 
fare, airpower  alone  cannot  win  in 
Vietnam. 

Suppose,  instead,  that  we  invade  North 
Vietnam.  Our  aims  would  be  to  take  over 
all  of  North  Vietnam,  and  capture  Ho  Chi 
Minh  if  we  could.  We  would  want  to  gain 
complete  control  over  North  Vietnamese 
production,  transportation,  and  com- 
munication facilities.  And.  by  firm  mili- 
tary occupation,  we  would  seek  to  sup- 
press hostile  activities  of  the  papulation 
to  eliminate  North  Vietnam  as  a  viable 
military  force. 

But,  clearly,  that  could  not  be  done 
without  calling  up  added  millions  of 
American  troops. 

A  half  million  Americans  have  been 
sent  to  South  Vietnam  where  only  some 
of  the  population  is  hostile  and  where 
a  very  substantial  part  is  either  active- 
ly cooperative  or  neutral. 

If  we  took  on  all  of  North  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam,  we  would  be  tswikling  a 
totally  hostile  population  that  has  been 
propagandized  for  years  with  an  in- 
tense hatred  of  Americans  as  foreign  in- 
vaders. 

Even  with  millions  of  Americans  fight- 
ing, we  still  would  be  outnumbered  by 
people  who  surely  will  never  meet  us  in 
a  conventional  military  engagement  of 
large-scale  forces. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  ever 
surrender  to  us. 

Let  us  admit  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  our  foe:  He  has  demonstrated  his 
willingness  to  resist  until  the  last  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  now  In  their 
28th  year  of  almost  constant  fighting: 
First  against  Japan,  then  France,  then 
South   Vietnam,    and   now   the   United 
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states.  Korea,  Australia,  Thailsmd,  and 
the  Philippines. 

We  have  learned  to  our  sorrow  that 
the  will,  the  determination,  and  the  mo- 
rale of  the  North  Vietnamese  are  no  less 
today  than  on  the  day  they  forced  the 
French  to  withdraw. 

If  we  invaded  North  Vietnam,  the 
leaders  and  most  of  the  trained  men 
would  simply  pull  out  before  we  took 
over,  retreating  into  neighboring  non- 
Vietnamese  territory  where  they  would 
be  free  to  continue  their  sabotage  and 
guerrilla  activities. 

American  casualties  would  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rising  numbers  of  men 
in  combat. 

With  a  half  million  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam,  36,000  have  been  killed. 
Many  more  would  be  doomed  to  die 
over  the  years  if  we  tried  to  conquer  a 
hostile,  seething,  rebellious  North  Viet- 
nam. 

This  bleak  picture  of  an  American  ex- 
peditionary force  sentenced  to  futile, 
endless  punishment  in  Asian  jungles 
does  np.t  even  take  into  account  Russian 
and  vhinese  reactions  to  an  expanded 
land  war. 

We  must  expect,  at  the  very  least,  that 
ample  Soviet  and  probably  Chinese  sup- 
plies wo'ild  be  available  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese opposing  American  occupation. 

The  entire  Vietnam  land,  with  its 
jimgles  and  mountainous  terrain,  would 
be  unsafe  for  Americans  anjrwhere  at 
night.  Even  in  the  daylight,  except  where 
we  had  large  troop  concentrations,  our 
forces  would  be  continuously  subjected 
to  harassment,  sniping,  and  shelling. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  would 
probably  do  more  than  simply  step  up 
the  flow  of  supplies  if  we  try  to  occupy  all 
of  Vietnam.  But  even  assimiing  that  la 
all  they  would  do,  the  best  we  could  hope 
for  would  be  years  of  increased  American 
casualties,  and  increased  American 
spending.  We  now  spend  $30  billion  a 
year  on  Vietnam.  The  figure  could  easily 
rise  to  50,  70,  or  even  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Taxes  would  be  vastly  increased,  and 
so  would  our  inability  to  come  to  grips 
with  our  critical  domestic  problems. 

With  casualties  and  expenditures  up 
at  a  new  high,  escalationistc  would  have 
only  one  direction  in  which  to  go;  up,  to 
still  more  escalation.  Inevitably,  they 
would  demand  that  we  attack  the  sup- 
pliers of  the  guerrilla  sabotage  operation. 
Their  argimient  would  be  that  we 
could  not  "straighten  it  out"  and  "win 
It"  as  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
sanctuaries  to  flee  to.  and  allies  to  help 
them. 

Their  cry  would  now  be :  Occupy  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

So  we  would  reach  the  logical  next 
step  of  escalation ;  further  escalation. 

I  said  that  it  was  probably  foolish  to 
imagine  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
sitting  idly  by  through  all  of  this. 

If  they  did,  it  would  only  be  to  watch 
us  bleed  ourselves  into  military  impo- 
tence abroad  and  economic  bankruptcy 
at  home. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  provides  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  with  the 
means  to  sustain  such  strong  activity 
against     U.S.     operations     in     South 
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Vietnam  that  it  costs  us  $30  bil- 
lion and  unacceptable  American  casual- 
ties eiich  year.  It  costs  tliem  an  estimated 
$2  billion  a  year,  and  no  casualties. 

If  we  were  to  build  up  toward  $100  bil- 
lion a  year,  while  putting  perhaps  3  mil- 
lion Americans  in  Vietnam  and  suffering 
vastly  increased  casualties,  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  very  content  to  let  that 
situation  continue  for  years. 

While  neither  the  U.S.S.R.  nor  Red 
China  could  be  totally  pleased  to  see 
the  United  States  occupying  still  more 
territory  in  Asia,  they  would  weigh  that 
against  the  severe  penalties  the  United 
States  would  be  paying  for  undertaking 
so  foolish  an  escalation. 

Red  China  would  uncontestably  be  un- 
easy with  proponents  of  escalation  in 
command  of  our  Nation  and  moving  clos- 
er to  their  borders.  Faced  with  this 
threat,  they  would  unite  internally.  The 
United  States,  meanwhile,  would  be  a 
scene  of  increased  division  and  turmoil. 
If  the  Chinese  found  our  escalation 
too  threatening  to  them,  their  next  logi- 
cal countermove  would  be  to  send  their 
massive  land  armies  into  North  Vietnam 
to  contest  our  occupation. 

Then  we  would  be  at  war  with  Red 
China — the  major  Asian  land  war  that 
General  MacArthur  repeatedly  warned 
us  against.  He  knew,  as  every  American 
military  authority  knows,  that  the 
United  States  must  never  engage  in  a 
ground  war  over  the  sweeping  terrain 
of  Asia  against  China  s  vast  population. 
Our  military  leaders  know  that  we 
could  not  vanquish  China  by  dropping 
conventional  bombs  across  the  great 
Chinese  land  mass. 

They  know  that  we  could  not  possibly 
contain  the  situation  without  disaster — 
unless  we  went  to  nuclear  weapons 
against  China. 
And  that,  too,  would  mean  disaster. 
American  nuclear  weapons  would  kUl 
Chinese  by  the  millions. 

But  they  would  not  create  a  stable 
peace  in  Asia.  Quite  the  opposite. 

Nuclear  war  would  fragment  China. 
Along  with  anarchy,  suffering,  disease, 
starvation,  and  massive  deaths  without 
burials,  there  would  come  worldwide  hor- 
ror directed  against  the  United  States. 

The  revulsion  within  our  Nation  would 
leave  an  irreparable  wound  in  America's 
soul. 

And,  to  add  futility  to  dishonor,  the 
villages  in  South  Vietnam  that  are  now 
in  Vietcong  hands  would  still  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vietcong  on  the  day  we 
occupied  Peiping. 

The   Soviet  Union,  I  suspect,  would 
simply  stand  by  and  enjoy  the  utter 
chaos. 
What  does  all  this  add  up  to? 
Clearly,  escalation  would  take  a  bad 
situation  and  make  it  worse.  It  would 
lead  only  to  further  escalation,  and  to  a 
nightmare  of  consequences. 
There  is  another  way. 
President  Nixon  pointed  to  this  other 
way  when  he  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
can  replace  all  American  combat  troops 
with  South  Vietnamese  troops  before  the 
end  of  1970. 

Our  task,  I  believe,  is  to  support  and 
strengthen  him  in  that  effort. 
Once  and  for  all.  we  must  stop  think- 


ing of  military  escalation  as  an  alter- 
native to  diplomatic  frustration.  No  mat- 
ter what  happens  in  Paris,  we  must  not 
reverse  what  should  be  an  irrevocable 
commitment  to  extricate  ourselves  mili- 
tarily from  Vietnam. 

Indeed,  it  is  because  peace  negotia- 
tions keep  dragging  on  endlessly  that  I 
believe  we  must  speed  up  the  process  of 
extrication.  We  must  start  moving  our 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  in  significant 
numbers  before  the  frustrations  of  Paris 
overtake  and  overwhelm  us  and  get  us 
in  deeper  than  ever. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  move  faster,  and 
I  know  President  Nixon  would  like  to 
do  so. 

The  way  to  move  faster,  I  believe,  i^ 
to  make  two  things  absolutely  clear  to 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

First,  that  we  are  determined  to  with- 
draw all  our  men  from  combat  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  timetable  of  our  de- 
sign— our  design  and  no  one  else's. 

Second,  that  after  our  troops  are  gone, 
we  will  keep  on  providing  supplies  and 
training  only  if  the  r^lme  there  takes 
effective  steps  to  rally  to  it  those  coura- 
geous men,  women,  and  children  who 
have  resisted  both  the  callousness  and 
corruption  of  Saigon  and  the  cold  ruth- 
lessness  of  Hanoi  and  its  southern  min- 
ions. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
will  not  assimie  the  combat  burden  that 
is  rightfully  theirs  as  long  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  carry  it  for  them. 

The  rulers  of  South  Vietnam  will  not 
broaden  and  reform  their  government 
and  share  power  with  other  non-Com- 
mimist  South  Vietnamese,  as  long  as  we 
are  willing  to  prop  up  their  government 
while  it  jails  avowed  anti-Communists, 
tolerates  torture  in  its  prisons,  and  sup- 
presses freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 
We  simply  cannot  let  our  course  be 
determined  by  men  in  either  Hanoi  or 
Saigon.  In  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere,  we 
must  remain  the  masters  of  our  own  fate. 
In  the  last  analysis,  certain  basic 
truths  remain. 

There  are  approximately  15  million 
South  Vietnamese,  and  15  million  North 
Vietnamese. 

South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  are 
roughly  equal  in  geographical  size. 

South  Vietnam  is  stronger  than  North 
Vietnam  in  vital  resources — agriculture, 
mineral,  and  timber. 

Thus,  if  the  aid  we  give  a  united  South 
Vietnam  matches  the  aid  China  and  Rus- 
sia give  to  North  Vietnam,  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  defend 
themselves — if  they  possess  the  charac- 
ter, the  will,  the  determination,  and  the 
desire. 

Surely,  the  last  thing  Ho  Chi  Minh 
wants  to  face  is  a  strong  and  united 
South  Vietnam  prepared  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  and  defend  itself.  Then  he  would 
lose  the  "hated  foreigner"  slogan  that  he 
has  used  these  many  years  to  recruit  his 
fighting  forces.  A  stalemate  in  a  war 
strictly  between  Vietnamese  would  be  the 
circumstance  most  likely  to  produce  a 
reasonable  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

If  South  Vietnam  lacks  the  character 
and  capacity  to  produce  that  stalemate, 
we  could  stay  forever  fighting  its  battle— 
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and  forever  fail  to  achieve  victory  or 
peace. 

That  we  cannot  do. 

That  we  will  not  do. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  on  a  very  careful 
and  well-designed  presentation.  At  this 
time,  just  to  make  certain  that  there  can 
be  a  minimum  of  misimderstanding,  I 
would  like  to  read  exactly  what  the  Pres- 
ident has  said  with  regard  to  troop  with- 
drawal. He  said: 

This,  then,  Is  the  outline  of  the  settlement 
we  seek  to  negotiate  In  Paris.  Its  basic  form 
iuid  terms  are  very  simple — mutual  with- 
drawal of  non-South  Vietnamese  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  free  choice  for  the  pe<^le 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  the  long- 
term  Interests  of  peace  require  that  we  Insist 
on  no  less  and  that  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion require  that  we  seek  no  more. 

In  other  words,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  jwinted  out,  the  President 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  withdraw 
troops  as  fast  as  possible,  provided  we 
had  the  assurance  that  other,  non-South 
Vietnamese  troops  are  withdrawn  at  the 
same  time.  To  do  otherwise  I  think  would 
be  very  foolhardy. 


CHANGE  IN  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATOR  TYDINGS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
TYDINGS)  be  recognized  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  address  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart), 
rather  than  follwing  the  address  by  the 
.senior  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
Safeguard  system  in  the  military  au- 
thorization bill  for  flscal  year  1970,  as 
requested  by  President  Nixon. 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  compliment 
most  highly  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  for  the  excellent  job  he  did 
in  conducting  the  enormously  compli- 
cated hearings  on  this  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Smith,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  as  well 
as  Senator  McIntyre,  on  whose  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Development 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving. 

I  think  that  all  concerned  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  doing  such  a 
thorough  and  productive  job  in  bringing 
this  bin  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

I  am  somewhat  sorry  that  the  results 
of  their  efforts  and  of  the  admirable 
work  of  the  full  committee  must  be  sub- 
jected to  such  a  long  and  exhaustive  de- 
bate because  of  considerations  which, 
in  many  cases,  appear  to  be  matters 
of  poUcy  rather  than  procurement,  or 
international  politics  rather  than  arms 
purchase. 

However,  in  these  troubled  and  com- 


plex times,  I  guess  that  this  is  the  way 
it  has  to  be. 

Regardless  of  the  length  of  the  de- 
bate and  the  far-ranging  issues  dis- 
cussed during  it.  a  final  decision  regard- 
ing the  President's  request  for  a  Safe- 
guard system  must  be  made  on  the  mer- 
its, and  this  decision  quite  properly 
should  be  made  now. 

For  over  a  week  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  both  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  Safeguard  system  as  they  have 
made  their  arguments,  pleaded  their 
cases,  and  reached  conclusions  which  I 
foimd  sometimes  enlightening,  some- 
times most  confusing,  and  often.  I  fear, 
based  more  on  wishful  thinking  than 
fact,  more  on  whim  than  substance,  and 
more  on  desire  than  reality. 

For  instance,  I  have  heard  statements 
in  this  Chamber  which  amaze  and  dis- 
may me  at  the  same  time,  such  as  "aerial 
bombardment  has  not  been  effective."  I 
wish  to  assure  wy  colleagues  that  this 
statement  is  very  misleading  and  does 
not  tell  the  entire  story.  In  spite  of  im- 
possible imposed  restrictions  laid  on  by 
civilians  during  the  past  several  years 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have 
seen  adequate  proof  and  have  heard  re- 
ports which  would  indicate  that  airpower 
has  been  very  effective  and  that  the 
power  of  the  B-52's  in  North  Vietnam 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  things  we 
had  going  for  us. 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  might  re- 
quest and  look  at  the  films  of  the  relief 
of  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh.  and  see  the 
magnificent  job  done  by  our  airmen — 
not  in  indiscriminate  bombing,  but  in 
bombing  more  careful,  more  precise,  and 
with  greater  concern  for  civilian  non- 
combatants  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  war. 

Beyond  that,  I  have  been  informed 
that  during  the  first  weeks  of  October, 
by  hitting  supply  roads  and  river  cross- 
ings, practically  all  of  the  overland  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  from  North 
Vietnam  into  the  south  were  almost  com- 
pletely shut  off  when  President  Johnson 
ordered  the  bombing  stopped.  Many 
North  Vietnamese  regiments  had  given 
up  the  fight  and  had  gone  Into  sanc- 
tuary because  of  lack  of  food  and  lack  of 
ammimition.  At  other  times  I  have  heard 
it  stated  repeatedly,  "we  could  not  win 
the  war  militarily."  I  can  only  accept 
this  statement  as  being  incomplete.  We 
could  not  win  the  war  militarily  because 
that  was  the  policy  decided  on  by  our  so- 
called  civlUan  leaders  and  because  they 
decided  that  certain  conditions  be  im- 
posed to  accomplish  exactly  this  con- 
clusion. To  me  it  seems  false,  misleading, 
and  provocative  and.  of  course,  when 
used  as  propaganda  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists,  it  unquestionably 
gave  false  hopes  to  the  Communist  forces 
at  Hanoi  and  inspired  them  to  continue 
the  fight.  Then.  too.  we  have  heard  from 
so  many  who  have  given  the  Impression 
that  we  should  get  out  of  Vietnam  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  or  conditions.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  some  of  my  colleagues, 
within  the  last  several  days,  have  taken 
the  occasion  to  speak  on  the  fioor  of  this 
Chamber,  in  order  to  make  the  record 
crystal  clear  that  this  is  not  the  wish. 
the  intent,  or  the  plan  of  the  American 


people.  We  Americans  hope  very  much 
to  arrive  at  an  honorable  and  lasting 
negotiated  peace,  but  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  walking  away  from  our  obliga- 
tions or  our  national  commitment  to  the 
principles  for  which  so  many  of  our 
young  men  have  sacrificed  their  lives, 
regardless  of  the  urgings  of  the  "peace 
at  any  price"  groups.  Many  military  ex- 
perts believe  now  and  have  believed  for 
the  past  several  years  that  had  our  mili- 
tary men  been  permitted  to  fight  in  the 
conventional  manner,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam would  have  been  won,  or  at  least 
the  fighting  could  have  been  concluded, 
some  time  ago. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  at  this  point, 
that  their  suggestion  did  not  include 
what  has  been  spoken  of  here  today  as 
grand  style  escalation.  It  was  rather  de- 
escalation.  The  plan  was  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  supplies,  and  thereby  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  fighting. 
This  is  not  a  new  idea  in  warfare;  it  has 
been  used  effectively  for  many,  many 
years  in  the  past. 

We  had  almost  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition and  experience  in  Korea,  and  for 
almost  the  same  reason.  Our  policy- 
makers decided  that  there  would  be  no 
military  victory  and  consequently  in 
Korea  we  had  what  we  called  a  "no-win" 
policy,  w'hereas  in  South  Vietnam  we 
find  the  same  policy  dressed  in  a  new 
package  now  called  "limited  response." 
I  was  glad  to  hear  my  distinguished 
colleague  refer  to  the  comments  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  To  complete  his  study  of 
the  views  of  that  disting\iished  gentle- 
man, I  would  suggest  that  he  read  the 
remarks  of  General  MacArthur  with  re- 
gard to  the  restrictions  placed  on  him 
in  Korea.  That,  too,  was  a  strange  war. 
We  did  not  lose;  we  were  not  permitted 
to  win,  and  it  dragged  on  and  on,  I  be- 
lieve in  some  cases  imnecessarily. 

I  might  say  that  others  who  have  the 
same  desire  for  peace  that  compels  all  of 
us  keep  suggesting  that  we  take  one  more 
first  step  toward  appeasing  the  Commu- 
nists in  their  design  for  world  domina- 
tion. I  might  say  that  I  have  listened  to 
this  suggestion,  at  first  hopefully,  later 
with  some  suspicion,  and  finally  with  a 
feeUng  of  frustration.  And  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  if  we  keep  taking  the  "first 
step,"  as  suggested,  our  national  shoes 
would  be  worn  out  before  the  Russians 
give  any  sign  of  reacting  favorably  to 
our  friendly  gestures.  We  are  now.  I  be- 
lieve, in  about  our  40th  year  of  having 
done  good  to  the  Soviets  time  after  time 
without  getting  anything  in  return  but 
abuse  and  vilification .  and  further 
threats  of  destruction  of  our  syst«n.  It 
would  seem  that  historically  they  have 
only  reacted  properly  when  there  has 
been  a  threat  of  force  or  a  show  of  force 
as  in  Greece.  Lebanon,  and  Cuba,  and  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  most  certainly 
arrived  when  we  must  be  completely 
realistic  in  our  assessment  of  the  needs 
for  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  how  to 
achieve  this  security.  I  have  even  heard 
that  one  of  the  most  distingxiished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  asked  the  rhetorical 
question,  "has  anybody  psychoanalyzed 
the  Russians?"  In  answer,  I  would  say 
that  I  do  not  think  psychoanalysis  is  par- 
ticularly called  for  when  the  records  of 
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the  last  40  years  provide  us  with  a  full 
and  complete  <?tory  by  which  we  may 
Judge  their  motives,  their  methods,  their 
national  interests,  and  their  final  hopes. 
They  have  been  most  definite  in  their 
design — we  should  learn  from  our 
experience. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  and  having 
studied   the  presentations   of   my  col- 
leagues and  reviewed  them  in  the  light 
of  the  testimony  regarding  the  proposed 
ABM  system  that  I  have  heard  during 
the  debate  here  in  the  Senate  and  during 
the  hearings  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  that  the  most  Important 
considerations  to  which  we  should  direct 
our  attention  in  our  evaluation  of  the 
Safeguard  system  are  these: 
First.  Do  we  need  it? 
Second.  Will  It  work? 
Third.  Will  it  offend,  in  any  way,  the 
Russians  or  increase  their  activity  to 
hasten  the  arms  race? 
Fourth.  Can  we  afford  it? 
Fifth.  Is  it  important  to  the  defense 
and  future  security  of  the  United  States? 
Sixth.  Should  the  decision  to  construct 
.and'cjeploy  be  made  at  this  time? 

I  would  like  to  discuss  these  points 
one  by  one. 

First,  Mr.  President,  is  the  question, 
"Do  we  need  it?" 

The  opinion  of  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  argument  is  almost  unanimous  that 
we  should,  without  question,  have  an  ef- 
fective ABM  system  and  that  we  should 
proceed  with  all  possible  speed  to  re- 
search and  develop  such  a  defense  but 
not  build  it. 

The  major  argument  seems  to  revolve 
around  the  timing  and  location  of  the 
actual  construction  of  the  system. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment has  already  been  done  on  most 
of  the  components  which  will  go  together 
to  make  up  the  Safeguard  system. 

Therefore,  the  next  important  step  is 
to  assemble  these  component  parts  and 
program  them  into  one  operational  unit 
so  that  the  end  result  will  be  a  workable, 
viable  ABM  system,  as  requested  by  the 
President. 

Where  and  when  this  should  be  done 
has  been  discussed  at  length.  One  of  our 
colleagues  who  opposes  the  Safeguard 
defense  system  as  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident suggests  it  might  be  practical  to 
use  existing  facilities  in  Kwajalein  and 
add  to  these  facilities  the  necessary  com- 
ponents which  would  make  it  effective  as 
an  ABM  system.  In  answer  to  this,  may 
I  say  that  the  suggested  Pacific  deploy- 
ment  would    fulfill    the    requirement — 
providing  the  needed  radar  facilities — 
but  only  that.  It  would  not  provide  any 
capability  nor  would  it  provide  a  basic 
installation  which   might   be   later   ex- 
panded if  the  threat  indicated  the  need 
for  such  expansion.  In  this  regard,  the 
suggestion  to  build  the  installation  in  the 
far-off  Pacific  is,  to  my  mind,  without 
value  and  would  merely  serve  to  cause 
a  delay  in  starting  construction  or  de- 
ployment   in    the    continental    United 
States,  where  it  would  be  effective  if 
needed.  Also.  I  would  point  out,  there  Is 
the  matter  of  cost.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  construction  in  faraway  areas  such 
as  Kwajalein  would  be  much  more  ex- 
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pensive  than  construction  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  I  would  conclude  that 
the  Pacific  installation  as  suggested 
would  be  unacceptably  expensive,  pro- 
vide no  defense,  and  would  only' serve 
to  delay  the  start  of  the  much-needed 
defense  of  the  Minuteman. 

But  underlying  this  entire  debate  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  agreement 
that  we  do.  Indeed,  need  a  defensive  sys- 
tem against  any  present  or  future  plans 
for  a  nuclear  attack  on  our  country  or 
against  any  miscalculation  or  mistake  on 
the  part  of  some  other  nuclear  nation 
which,  if  not  intercepted,  might  cause  us 
catastrophic  damage. 

I  like  the  way  it  was  put  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PRODTY)  the  other  day  when  he  said  that 
it  would  be  nice  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  option  of  several 
buttons  and  that  if  there  were  a  mis- 
taken, unfortunate  launch,  we  would  not 
have,  in  our  own  defense,  to  launch  our 
offensive  weapons.  We  would  have  a 
choice  of  using  defensive  weapons  which 
would  cause  no  destruction  to  anyone  or 
anything  except  the  unfortunate  weapon 
that  was  headed  our  way. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  to  the  question,  "Do  we  need  Safe- 
guard?", the  answer,  without  any  doubt 
whatsoever,  is  that  we  most  certainly  do 
and  we  need  it  very  badly. 

Next  we  come  to  the  question,  "Will 
the  proposed  system  work?" 

This,  of  course,  is  a  most  important 
consideration,  and  the  answers  which 
have  been  offered  to  it  cover  a  range  as 
broad  as  the  entire  scientific  spectrum 
and  involve  factors  as  complex  as  the 
proposed  construction  of  the  Safeguard 
system  itself. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  listened  to 
some  of  the  most  extreme  and  unsub- 
stantiated statements  I  have  ever  heard 
during  recent  weeks,  some  even  from 
rnen  of  high  scientific  and  legal  reputa- 
tion who  should  have  exhibited  more  pro- 
fessional expertise  or  at  least  more  re- 
straint in  their  statements. 

Others  have  backed  up  their  state- 
ments with  impressive  presentations. 

We  find,  then,  that  some  of  the  very 
best  scientists  say.  "Yes.  the  system  will 
work." 

Others  give  an  unequivocal  "No." 

And  a  few  faint  hearts,  who  seem  to 
be  keeping  their  options  open,  say  "May- 
be." 

The  net  result  of  all  the  testimony 
seems  to  assure  us  that  we  will  only 
know  for  sure — after  we  have  built  one. 
All  seem  to  agree  on  that. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  note, 
however,  that  all  of  these  experts  agree — 
whether  they  say  "yes."  or  "no."  or 
"maybe"— that  the  Safeguard  system  Is 
the  only  possible  ABM  system  presently 
available  to  us  at  this  moment  in  history 
and  that  this  is  the  only  one  available 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out 
within  the  state  of  the  art. 

So.  logically,  we  really  have  very  little 
choice. 

Furthermore,  we  must  look  at  the 
deterrent  aspects  of  Safeguard,  too.  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  did  so  effectively 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "ABM  Deserves 
'Yes'  Vote." 


In  the  editorial,  the  Times  pointed 
out: 

A  number  of  prominent  scientists  have 
expressed  skepticism  that  Safegxiard  will 
actually  work.  But  equaUy  prominent  sci- 
entists are  convinced  that  It  will. 

The  Russians  are  unlikely  to  gamble  on 
who  Is  right.  As  one  eminent  scientist  put 
It,  "They  will  be  deterred  by  the  very  fact 
that  It  might  work" — and  deterrence,  after 
all,  Is  the  name  of  the  game. 

I  agree  deterrence  is  the  name  of  tlie 
game,  or  at  least  of  a  vital  part  of  it. 

In  fact,  this  one  consideration  alone 
is,  in  my  opinion,  important  enough  to 
justify  an  "aye"  vote  on  this  floor  for  the 
Safeguard  system. 

Yes,  deterrence  is  a  prime  considera- 
tion, but  still  we  have  an  obligation  to 
ask.  "Will  it  work?" 

Consequently,  I  have  given  careful 
study  to  the  lineup  and  past  perform- 
ances—the track  record,  so  to  speak— 
of  the  scientists  who  have  entered  into 
the  ABM  debate,  and  I  have  tried  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  evaluate  their  opin- 
ions in  the  light  of  their  scientific  back- 
ground plus  their  past  performance. 

Being  a  realist,  I  have,  in  some  cases 
also  considered  their  political  persua- 
sions since,  I  am  afraid,  there  have  been 
some  few  indications  that  certain  state- 
ments have  reflected  political  philoso- 
phy rather  than  purely  scientific  evi- 
dence and  opinion. 

I  have  listened  to  arguments  from  men 
such  as  Dr.  DuBridge,  Dr.  Teller  and 
General  Schriever,  who  was  charged  with 
the  development  of  our  entire  space  pro- 
gram, and  they  have  been  most  helpful 
on  a  completely  nonpolitical  basis  on  one 
side.  They  all  seem  to  agree.  They  are  in 
favor  of  the  ABM. 

I  have  also  heard  testimony  from  those 
with  opposing  views,  including  Dr.  York 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  with 
the  so-called  military-industrial-scien- 
tiflc  complex  in  California,  Dr.  Panofsky 
and  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner.  All  are  eminent 
men  with  wide-ranging  backgrounds  as 
physicists,  nuclear  physicists,  propulsion 
experts  and  so  on,  but  at  times  they  have 
failed  to  limit  their  testimony  to  their 
particular  specialties  and,  instead,  have 
strayed  into  the  field  of  international 
relations,  foreign  poUcy  and  the  possible 
political  consequences  of  some  of  our 
scientific  endeavors. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  have  tried  to 
evaluate  the  record  of  these  scientists  in 
the  light  of  their  accomplishments  in 
their  specialties  as  well  as  in  the  light  of 
their  past  history  as  effective  advisers 
and  their  disposition  to  confine  their  ob- 
servations to  objective  statements  deal- 
ing only  with  their  own  fields  of  ex- 
pertise. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACnjTIES  AT  BCWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 


The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sult is  that  I  find  that  I  am  inclined  to 
prefer  the  recommendations  of  those 
who  advocate  proceeding  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Safeguard,  and  conse- 
quently I  myself  am  convinced  that  if, 
God  forbid,  we  ever  need  Safeguard  to 
ward  off  a  nuclear  threat,  it  will  work. 

This  conviction,  which  stems  from  the 
evidence  I  have  heard,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  seems  to  be  wide  agree- 
ment among  the  entire  scientific  com- 
munity that  each  of  the  integral  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  system  will  work,  or 
at  worst  has  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
made  to  work. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  our  great  American  scientific- 
industrial  complex  will  be  able  to  harness 
its  know-how.  its  capability,  and  its  skills 
and  provide  us  with  a  system  which  will 
be  not  only  a  deterrent  but  also,  in  real- 
ity, an  effective  defense  against  any  at- 
tempted nuclear  strike. 

In  other  words,  I  am  certain  that  our 
scientists  will  make  this  system  work, 
just  as  in  the  past,  whenever  they  have 
been  permitted,  they  have  managed  to 
keep  tills  country  ahead  of  all  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  scientific 
accomplishments.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion in  anyone's  mind  as  to  tliis  capabil- 
ity. I  suggest  that  it  should  have  been 
wiped  away  completely  by  the  magnifi- 
cent exhibition  we  have  all  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  watching  over  the  last  weekend 
by  the  astronauts  in  their  tremendous 
achievement  with  regard  to  the  moon 
.-^hot. 

Having  seen,  therefore,  that  we  need 
an  ABM  system  and  that  Safeguard  will 
work — as  a  deterrent,  at  the  minimum, 
and  almost  certainly  as  an  effective  de- 
fense— we  must  ask  ourselves  the  third 
question  I  originally  proposed:  'Will  it 
offend,  in  any  way,  the  Russians  or  in- 
crease their  activity  in  the  arms  race?" 

There  are  those  who  have  told  us,  Mr. 
President,  that  any  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard would  impel  the  Russians  to  speed 
up  their  present  arms  buildup  and 
thereby  increase  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  which,  of  course,  nobody  in  this 
Chamber  desires. 

I  wonder  how  those  who  make  this 
claim  are  so  sure  of  how  the  Russians 
will  respond  in  this  situation  when  they 
have  admittedly  been  unable  to  predict 
Russian  reactions  in  the  past. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  on  several  oc- 
casions the  Russians  have  indicated — 
and  their  statements  are  in  the  Record — 
that   our   construction    of    a   defensive 


weapon  would  in  no  way  infiuence  their 
planning  or  decisions  concerning  offen- 
sive weapons. 

In  other  words,  they  would  not  con- 
sider the  ABM  to  be  provocative  and  our 
deployment  of  Safeguard  would  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  any  disarmament  talks 
which  might  be  conducted.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  announcement  of  the  plan 
seemed  to  speed  up  the  Russians'  desire 
to  enter  mto  such  talks. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  most  of  my 
colleagues  know,  I  am  not  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  blind  acceptance  to  state- 
ments from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have 
studied  their  history  carefully;  I  have 
watched  their  actions  and  reactions  over 
the  years  with  interest. 

I  think  they  should  be  studied,  ana- 
lyzed, and  reviewed  in  the  context  of 
history,  and,  when  all  of  this  has  been 
done,  judged  in  the  light  of  their  stated 
purpose  as  well  as  the  political  self- 
interest  which  seems  to  determine  Rus- 
sian policy. 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  hope  to 
find  out  whether  the  Russians  are,  in 
fact,  saying  in  this  instance  what  they 
mean. 

In  this  case  I  believe  they  are. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  other- 
wise. 

In  fact,  judging  from  their  past  pat- 
tern of  obstructionism  and  harassment, 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  mere 
mention  of  Safeguard  would  have  been 
enough  to  inspire  a  torrent  of  vicious 
propaganda  from  the  Soviet  leaders. 

Instead,  the  Russians  stated  their  po- 
sition clearly,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  indicate  that  they  are  not 
sincere,  we  should  take  them  at  their 
word. 

The  Safeguard  system  would  not — I 
repeat,  would  not — cause  any  accelera- 
tion of  the  arms  buildup  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  Government.  They  have 
said  so,  and  I  suggest  that  we  believe 
them. 

I  might  point  out  that  Russia  is  now 
completing  the  deployment  of  Galosh 
ABM  missiles  on  launchers  around  Mos- 
cow, but  this  is  not  causing  us  to  increase 
our  missile  capability;  nor,  I  suppose, 
will  we  do  so  if  the  Tallinn  defense  sys- 
tem, which  is  very  extensively  deployed 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  is  up- 
graded to  give  it  an  ABM  capability. 

Safeguard  is  purely  defensive. 

It  cannot  be  converted  into  an  offen- 
sive system. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Russians  know  this 
as  well  as  any  of  us  in  this  Chaml)er. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  this 
specific  point,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
c?mment  on  the  debate  which  has  taken 
place  concerning  tlie  value  which  ap- 
proval of  Safeguard  might  have  to  the 
President  in  any  disarmament  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians. 

The  other  day  we  were  told  by  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  respected 
Members  of  this  body  that  in  his  opin- 
ion a  close  vote  in  favor  of  Safeguard 
would  give  the  President  a  weak  hand 
in  his  bargaining  for  an  arms  limitation 
agreement  whereas  a  top-heavy  vote  for 
some  sort  of  a  watered-down  compromise 
would  strengthen  the  President's  posi- 
tion. 

I  can  only  say  to  this,  Mr.  President, 


that  I  have  the  deepest  regard  for  the 
always  statesmanly  views  of  my  col- 
league, but  in  this  case  I  must  disagree 
with  him,  and  disagree  completely. 

I  would  much  rather  see  this  body,  if 
necessary,  cast  a  51-to-49  vote  to  give 
the  President  an  ace  than  agree  unani- 
mously to  hand  him  a  deuce  as  he  goes 
to  the  upcoming  "international  poker 
game." 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  "Can  we 
afford  to  build  Safeguard?" 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  President  has  pointed  out  that 
Russia  may  be  substantially  ahead  of  us 
in  overall  nuclear  capability  by  1972 
or  1973  if  we  stabilize  our  forces  at 
present  levels  and  they  continue  build- 
ing ICBM's  and  Poiaris-type  submarines 
at  the  present  rate,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  rephrase  the  question  I  just  asked, 
as  follows:  "Can  we  afford  not  to  build 
Safeguard?" 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ABM  ques- 
tion must  be  studied  on  its  own  merits 
and  should  not  be  made  conditional  on 
any  other  national  issue,  whether  it  be 
poverty,  health,  urban  development,  or 
even  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

However,  even  if  other  critical  matters 
are  injected  into  the  consideration,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  would  have  a  hollow 
victory,  indeed,  if  we  conquered  the  prob- 
lems of  our  poor  and  our  ill  and  our 
oppressed  and  then  had  our  i Utopian* 
civilization  blasted  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  an  aggressor's  unchallenged 
nuclear  bombardment — or  some  miscal- 
culation or  mistake. 

That,  it  seems,  is  self-evident. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  actual  dollar 
amount  of  Safeguard,  too,  since  even 
those  of  us  who  are  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  are  concerned  about  the  ex- 
penditures it  will  entail. 

We  are  talking  today,  Mr.  President, 
about  an  expenditure  of  S793.5  million, 
not  $10  billion  or  $50  billion  or  $100  bil- 
lion, but  $793. 5  million.  That  is  all  this 
bill  provides.  This  will  pay  for  the  start 
we  need  at  the  time  we  need  it. 

And  no  more  can  be  spent  unless  this 
body  agrees.  It  is  that  simple. 

If  we  discover  that  our  initial  efforts 
do  not  produce  the  desired  results  or  if, 
hopefully,  it  developed  that  they  are  no 
longer  necessary,  we  can  terminate  the 
program.  The  President's  plan  calls  for 
yearly  reassessment  and  either  renewal 
or  if  necessary,  cancellation  if  it  appears 
safe.  If  we  find  later  that  we  acted  too 
soon,  we  can  curtail  our  deployment 
schedule. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  it  appalling 
to  think  of  what  might  happen  if  some 
day  we  were  suddenly  to  find  that  we 
acted  too  late. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  matter  that  seems  to  get  lost 
or  heavily  laminated  in  the  conversation 
which  I  think  is  of  extreme  importance. 
All  of  the  experts  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  nearly  all  of  my  colleagues. 
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agree  that  we  should  continue  with  the 
research  and  development.  The  present 
"hang-up, "  as  the  young  people,  say,  only 
concerns  the  word  "deployment" — or,  to 
translate  It.  the  actual  building  or  con- 
struction of  the  system  at  the  two  sites 
suggested  by  the  President. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  that  the  entire 
figure  provided  in  this  bill  for  research 
and  development  on  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem amounts  to  $400.9  million,  and  let 
me  point  out  further  that  the  projected 
cost  of  research,  development,  and  de- 
plojonent,  amounts  to  $793.5  million,  so 
that  really  the  difference  in  cost  between 
research  and  development  alone  and  re- 
search, development,  plus  deployment,  as 
requested  by  the  President,  is  a  matter 
of  $392.6  million.  I  consider  this  a  very 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  added  security 
which  we  could  acquire  in  this  matter. 

I  personally  am  convinced,  as  I  have 
said,  that  we  need  Safeguard  and  we 
need  it  now,  but  to  those  who  still  have 
misgivings  about  the  necessity  or  the 
timing,  I  say  this:  If  we  are  to  err,  let  us 
err- on  the  side  of  caution  and  security 
rathBr  than  on  the  side  of  carelessness 
and  vulnerability. 

I  submit  that  the  price  of  the  invest- 
ment is  right — $793.5  million.  I  empha- 
size that  not  one  dollar  more  than  that 
amount  caai  be  spent  without  the  ap- 
proval of  this  body. 

It  might  well  be  that  the  annual  costs 
will  continue  and  that  in  the  years 
ahead  we  will  have  to  authorize  addi- 
tional expenditures  to  provide  us  with 
an  ABM  system  worthy  of  an  increasing 
Russian  threat. 

If  this  hapi>ens,  we  will  have  been  buy- 
ing safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  that 
we  will  find  in  the  near  future  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  we  can  safely  dis- 
continue our  Safeguard  program. 

If  this  happens,  we  will  have  bought 
safety  and  important  time — time  in 
which  we  were  able  to  keep  our  options 
as  open  and  as  flexible  as  possible. 

In  either  event,  it  will,  I  feel,  be  a  case 
of  money  well  spent. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last  ques- 
tion I  offered.  "Is  it  important  to  the 
defense  and  future  security  of  the  United 
States?" 

I  have  touched  on  this  point  in  com- 
menting on  several  of  the  other  questions 
I  proposed,  but  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  pointing  out  that,  yes. 
It  is  important  to  our  defense  and  fu- 
ture security. 

Who  says  so?  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  his  military  ad\1sers,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  probably  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  probably  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
certainly,  according  to  all  the  polls  that 
I  have  been  able  to  see.  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  withstand  the 
temptation  to  recall  to  the  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  a  happening 
which  took  place  not  too  many  years  ago 
in  a  place  called  Munich  in  Germanv. 
There  was  a  meeting  held  there  and  rep- 
resentatives of  two  great  nations  met  at  a 
most  critical  time  in  history  for  discus- 


sions which  would  decide  whether  or  not 
the  world  would  become  Involved  in 
World  War  n.  One  man  was  lampooned 
and  cartooned  and  millions  of  jokes  were 
made  about  him  and  his  umbrella  going 
to  such  an  important  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  Neville  Chamberlain 
went  to  Munich  to  represent  the  British 
Empire  against  the  German  maniac, 
Adolph  Hitler,  about  the  only  weapon  he 
had  to  strengthen  his  position  was  this 
same  imibrella. 

Wishful  thinkers  and  dreamers  in  his 
own  country  had  so  weakened  his  posi- 
tion militarily  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
forced  to  accept  what  Hitler  chose  to 
give  him.  Thereby  the  advent  of  World 
War  n  was  assured.  This  must  not  hap- 
pen to  President  Nixon  or  any  President 
in  the  future. 

Now  for  my  last  point.  Should  the  de- 
cision and  determination  to  go  forward 
with  the  construction  and  deployment 
of  the  ABM  be  made  at  this  time? 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  most  certainly 
should  and  the  reason  is  simple.  It  has 
been  carefully  explained  that  to  delay 
this  decision  1  year  at  this  point  would 
hold  back  the  capability  of  finalizing 
the  system  by  2  years  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
this  time  under  the  known  military  plans 
and  progress  of  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China.  If  there  is  to  be 
an  error  of  judgment  that  error  must  be 
in  favor  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
completely  convinced  by  all  the  discus- 
sion and  debate  that  it  is  without  ques- 
tion in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  we  accede  to  the 
President's  request  and  vote  him  the 
funds  for  the  initial  phase  of  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missile  system  and 
do  it  now.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  review  these  most 
pertinent  points  in  the  hope  that  our 
conclusion  when  we  vote  will  be  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  future  safety 
of  America. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  for 
making  such  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  this  debate  in  his  usual  lucid  and  elo- 
quent fashion. 

I  think  we  all  feel  a  sense  of  elation 
this  week  after  having  placed  two  men 
on  the  moon  and  successfully  recovered 
them  from  the  moon,  and  now  have  them 
speeding  home  for  what  we  hope  will  be 
a  routine  recovery. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  we 

have  not  tested  all  the  components  of  the 

ABM  system  which  will  go  into  it  as  an 

integrated  unit. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the  rocket 

that  lifted  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  of  the  Senator  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  saying  that  the 
engine  and  vehicle  that  lifted  our  astro- 
nauts off  the  moon  to  rejoin  the  com- 
mand module  had  never  been  tested  be- 
fore; is  not  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  aware  of  it.  I  am 
glad  that  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  point  out  that  many  of  the  components 
that  went  into  the  successful  moon  shot 
were  made  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  were  assembled  and  skill- 
fully put  together  by  men  of  imagination 
and  accomplishment  and  we  have 
watched  the  components  work  success- 
fully. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  shallow  argu- 
ment of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
scientific  community  to  say,  "Well,  it 
won't  work." 

I  recall  one  of  our  witnesses,  not  a 
scientist,  but  a  highly  publicized  legal  ad- 
viser to  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  I  asked  him  before  the 
hearings,  "What  about  the  Russian  sys- 
tem?" replied,  "It  doesn't  work.  I  think 
It's  a  bunch  of  junk." 

I  asked  him  further  if  he  had  any  per- 
sonal, firsthand  knowledge  to  come  to 
that  conclusion,  and  he  admitted  that  he 
had  none. 

I  think  it  probably  will  work.  They  have 
good  scientists  in  Russia.  Fortunately,  we 
have  better.  Man's  accomplishments  in 
the  scientific  field  have  gone  clearly  be- 
yond his  imagination. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  question  that 
the  ABM  system  can  be  made  to  work.  I 
know  from  the  testimony  that  this  Is 
the  only  system  available  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  light  of  the  events  of 
the  past  few  days,  does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  American  technology  can 
make  this  thing  work,  that  the  argument 
the  system  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
the  extent  it  can  intercept  missiles  is  a 
little  bit  shallow,  in  light  of  the  events 
of  the  past  few  days? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  Anyone  who  makes  that  statement 
should  go  back  and  watch  a  re-run  of 
the  action  of  the  past  few  days,  and  I 
think  he  will  possibly  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  so-called  scientific-indus- 
trial-military complex  than  he  exhibits 
now- 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  very  much. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SAFEGUARD:    THE  QUESTION  OF 
RISKS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  concerning  the  Safeguard 
ABM,  I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 


gxilshed  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  who  is  now  in  the  Chamber,  on 
the  question  of  "risks"  to  our  national 
security  inhering  in  the  ABM  issue.  In 
his  prepared  remarks,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  made  his  usual  able  presentation 
of  the  issue  of  risks  to  our  secm*ity.  as 
seen  from  his  point  of  view,  a  point  of 
view  shared  by  other  like-minded  Sen- 
ators. While  I  respect  the  sincerity  of 
these  Senators,  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
the  question  of  risks  to  the  national 
security  as  it  relates  to  the  ABM  has  not 
been  accurately  assessed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Safeguard  deployment  now. 

The  question  is  whether  to  deploy  or 
not  to  deploy  now.  Both  sides  are  in 
agreement  that  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  should  go  for- 
ward in  every  way  up  to  the  point  of 
deployment.  If  it  proves  impossible 
within  a  given  period  of  time — which 
those  of  us  against  present  deployment 
have  set,  generally  speaking,  as  1  year — 
to  arrive  at  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment which  will  encompass  the  ABM, 
then  we  may  very  well  be  for  some  de- 
ployment ourselves.  However,  we  believe 
that  a  better  perfected  ABM  system 
could  then  be  available  and  that  we  will 
probably  have  a  new  decision  to  make. 

The  proponents  of  Safeguard  have 
made  conspicuous  use  of  the  argument 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  risk  to  our 
national  security  of  any  delay  in  the 
Pentagon's  timetable  for  deployment. 
In  my  judgment,  this  argument  must  be 
met  directly  by  the  opponents  of  ABM 
deployment,  because  all  of  us  in  this 
debate  are  equally  concerned  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
view,  the  risk  to  our  national  security 
of  proceeding  now  with  Safeguard  de- 
ployment is  much  greater  than  the  risk 
of  delay. 

The  implication  that  the  opponents 
of  present  Safeguard  deployment  are 
prepared  in  effect  to  weaken  the  secu- 
rity posture  of  our  Nation  and  to  incur 
serious  risks  to  win  a  better  Soviet  atti- 
tude on  nuclear  arms  control  assumes 
a  lack  of  sophistication  in  the  ABM 
opponents  which  is  extreme  and  re- 
grettable. Particularly  regrettable,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  characterize  ABM  opponents  as 
"unilateral  disarmers."  Such  argiunents 
of  this  sort  debase  the  level  of  the  debate 
and  suggest  a  lack  of  confidence  by  such 
proponents  in  the  merits  of  their  case. 

Hence,  today,  I  wish  to  speak  more 
fully  on  the  question  of  risks  to  our  na- 
tional security  with  respect  to  the  Safe- 
guard deployment. 

Practically  no  one  in  this  debate  has 
challenged  the  view  that  the  greatest  ad- 
dition to  our  national  security  would  be 
an  effective  nuclear  arms  limitation 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
would  be  of  even  much  higher  security 
importance  than  the  claims  for  Safe- 
guard. 

Another  one  of  the  exchanges  I  had 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  related  to  the  prestige  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  how 
it  is  involved  in  respect  to  the  Senate's 
pending  action.  In  my  judgment — and  I 
feel  deeply  that  this  is  true — he  will  go 
down  as  a  much  bigger  President  for 


bringing  about  a  nuclear  arms  limitation 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  than 
he  would  be  if  he  won  on  Safeguard. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Senator  who 
would  not  agree  that  the  next  generation 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  will  be  even 
more  awesomely  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive than  the  present  weapons  upon 
which  the  "balance  of  terror"  rests. 

Thus,  we  come  down  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  risk  of  not  trying  our 
utmost  to  achieve  a  really  substantial 
nuclear  arms  limitation  breakthrough 
now — before  crossing  the  Rubicon  of  the 
next  generation  of  nuclear  weapons — 
ABM  and  MIRV — is  greater  than  the 
alleged  risk  that  we  might  not  be  ready 
to  meet  a  Soviet  threat  to  our  Minute- 
man  force  in  1975.  I  believe  the  former 
risk  to  be  so  much  greater  than  the  latter 
that  I  want  to  defer  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment for,  say,  a  year  to  give  the  negoti- 
ations a  chance  to  prevail. 

The  key  issue  is  not  whether  the 
Soviets  will  not  be  deterred  from  the  ne- 
gotiations by  the  phase  1  deployment 
recommended  by  the  President.  They  will 
not;  that  is  admitted.  The  real  question 
is  what  effect  will  the  arms  limitation 
negotiations  and  a  possible  agreement 
have?  Will  they  be  capable  of  bringing 
about  a  freeze  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  now,  or  will  the  beginning  of 
ABM  deployment  by  the  United  States 
mark  a  new  plateau  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race  requiring  the  Soviet  then  to  review 
its  position  in  view  of  the  new  situation? 
Therefore,  the  ABM  deployment  would, 
in  effect,  abort  the  SALT  negotiations 
and  make  possible  only  some  peripheral 
agreement — say  about  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  sea  bed — instead  of  the  historic 
breakthrough  for  which  the  moment  is 
propitious  to  freeze  the  nuclear  arms 
race  at  this  point. 

Some  miscellaneous  arguments  have 
been  made  about  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard.  For  example.  Secretary  Laird 
has  said  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  agree  to  have 
limited  ABMs — both  understood  to  be 
addressed  to  the  "Chinese  threat,"  which 
is  likely  to  be  of  a  very  limited  nature 
even  5  years  from  now. 

The  Defense  Department  takes  the 
view  that  the  acquisition  of  a  MIRV 
capability  by  both  ourselves  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  also  not  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  reaching  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Laird  s&ys  we  can 
agree  both  to  have  limited  ABMs,  with- 
in the  compass  of  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment. The  Defense  Department  also  says 
both  of  us  can  have  MIRV  without  in- 
terfering with  such  an  agreement. 

I  cannot  agree  with  these  complacent 
viewpoints.  The  prime  characteristic  of 
United  States-Soviet  behavior  in  the  nu- 
clear field  is  the  "action-reaction"  cycle 
described  so  clearly  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  in  his  San  Francisco  speech  of 
September  1967.  If  the  military  planners 
In  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  Kremlin 
are  both  determined  to  get  ABM  and 
MIRV  in  "under  the  wire,"  so  to 
speak,  before  the  SALT  talks  begin,  we 
can  look  for  very  long,  drawn-out  nego- 
tiations with  a  very  minor  result  at  best. 
Both  sides  will  have  moved  up  the  lad- 


der from  the  current  plateau — a  plateau 
which  provides  both  sides  with  a  "com- 
fortable" degree  of  security  and  a  work- 
able "balance  of  terror."  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  planners  on  both  sides  to  re- 
assess the  entire  situation,  before  agree- 
ing to  any  significant  nuclear  arms 
limitation  agreement. 

Let  us  understand  that  the  whole  nu- 
clear anns  race  is  some  unbelievable 
chess  game  of  "war  gaming"  in  which 
the  risk  of  obliteration  of  each  of  the 
superpowers  is  so  great  that  it  might 
well  be  decided  by  nuclear  blackmail 
rather  than  nuclear  weapons. 

On  several  occasions,  Defense  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  have  explained  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  our  strategic 
planners  work  with  reference  to  the 
U5.S.R.  It  can  be  described  as  the 
"worst  case"  approach.  Dr.  Foster.  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, most  recently  described  it  in 
the  following  language : 

We  continuously  make  a  series  of  calcu- 
lations starting  with  Intelligence  to  compare 
our  own  estimated  leadtlme  with  the  worst 
case  for  the  deployment  leadtlme  of  a  poten- 
tial enemy.  .  .  .  Where  Information  Is  In- 
adequate and  uncertainty  high,  we  run  some 
risks  of  overinvestment  to  Insure  that  our 
capability  will  be  adequate,  that  It  Is  sure 
to  fulfill  our  strategic  objectives. 

I  have  noted  that  Senator  Jackson. 
who  spoke  on  the  policy  unreliability  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Sonet  Union,  described 
the  Soviet  approach  to  strategic  weap- 
ons, in  the  debate  on  Wednesday,  July 
16.  in  the  following  way: 

The  Soviets,  in  my  judgment,  have  de- 
cided on  what  they  feel  they  might  need  If 
they  ever  got  Into  a  nuclear  war.  In  order 
to  be  In  a  better  position  than  the  opponent 
If  such  a  war  does  come. 

This  conceptual  approach,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  very  similar  to  the  approach 
of  our  own  strategic  planners  which  Dr. 
Foster  described.  In  essence,  each  super- 
power strives  to  be  in  a  position  to 
achieve  its  strategic  objectives  against 
the  other  in  the  event  that  nuclear  war 
should  occur.  But,  it  is  just  not  possible 
for  both  to  possess  nuclear  "superior- 
ity"— but  both  can  possess  nuclear"  suf- 
ficiency." So  long  as  both  seek  "superior- 
ity" there  will  be  an  endless  arms  race, 
especially  as  each  takes  a  "worst  case" 
view  of  the  other's  capabilities.  Both  the 
costs  and  the  risks  mount  with  each  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons  systems. 
And.  more  and  more,  we  must  rely  on 
automated  and  preprogramed  command 
and  control  systems — the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  such  a  race  is  automaticity  of  re- 
sponse and  loss  of  nuclear  weapons'  con- 
trol bv  either  the  United  States  or  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
United  States  has  possessed  nuclear 
"superiority"  over  the  past  decade,  and 
that  we  carmot  afford  to  lose  that  "su- 
periority" now.  If  by  "superiority"  the 
advocates  of  this  viewTJoint  mean  a 
greater  "overkill"  capability  then  we 
must  concede  that  the  United  States  has 
possessed  "superiority"  in  this  sense. 
Moreover,  we  must  also  concede  that  the 
ratio  of  our  "overkill"  capacity  in  rela- 
tion to  the  U.S.S.R.  "overkUl"  capacity 
may  be  diminishing  from  perhaps  4  to  1 
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down  to  2  to  1.  But,  In  real  terms,  what 
does  Eill  this  mean? 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example, 
that  the  United  States  presently  has  the 
assured  capability  of  destroying  each  of 
the  50  largest  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  then  of  charring  the  rubble  47  more 
times  with  additional  "overkHJ"  weap- 
ons. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  more  than  a 
decade,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  had  an  assured 
destruction  capability  against  the  United 
States  as  well  as  an  Impressive  "over- 
kill" capability  to  make  the  rubble  of  our 
destroyed  cities  bum  again  and  again. 
Probably  the  Soviets  are  "catching  up" 
with  us,  relatively  speaking,  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  times  they  could  make 
the  rubble  of  our  population  centers  burn 
in  a  full  nuclear  exchange. 

To  be  panicked  by  such  information 
will  do  no  good  and  can  do  much  harm. 
I  would  much  rather  concentrate  our  na- 
tional energies  on  halting  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  the  present  uncomfortable 
resting  point. 

In  this  historic  ABM  debate,  Secretary 
tairct_&t  a  rather  late  date,  introduced 
the  idea  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  striv- 
ing for  a  "first  strike"— that  is,  a  pre- 
emptive— capability  with  its  multiple 
warheaded  SS-9.  After  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  that  position  now  seems  to 
have  been  laid  to  rest.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  publicly  expressed  his  disagree- 
ment with  this  notion,  and  now  Secre- 
tary Laird  himself  has  backed  off  after 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
fronted him  with  the  formal  assessment 
of  the  U.S.  Government's  intelligence 
commiinity. 

But,  speaking  of  risks,  even  assuming 
that  the  Kremlin  was  seeking  a  "first 
strike"  captibUity  with  its  SS-9 — even 
then  the  risks  of  going  ahead  with  Safe- 
guard as  now  designed  would  be  greater 
than  the  risks  of  not  deploying  now,  but 
proceeding  with  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  components  of  the  Safeguard 
system  are  the  same  as  those  designed 
for  the  Sentinel  system,  but  the  strategic 
mission  is  very  different.  Testimony  of 
the  scientific  experts  is,  I  believe,  con- 
vincing that  Safeguard  is  not  the  opti- 
mum system  for  its  mission;  that  the  vi- 
tal missile  sight  radars  are  just  too  "soft" 
and  vulnerable,  and  that  the  problems  of 
computer  technology  and  especially  of 
computer  programing  for  the  Safeguard 
system  are  just  not  sufficiently  solved.  If 
we  go  ahead  to  deploy  Safeguard,  we  wUl 
be  deploying  a  system  that  could  be  de- 
fective. I  consider  this  to  be  a  great 
risk— an  unacceptable  risk— if  we  are, 
indeed,  to  counter  a  possible  U.S.S.R. 
"first  strike"  preemptive  capability. 

Mr.  President,  another  one  of  the  jus- 
tifications offered  for  Safeguard  is  the 
protection  it  is  alleged  that  it  would 
provide  against  an  "accidental  launch" 
of  an  offensive  missile  by  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
some  other  nuclear  power  such  as  Com- 
munist China.  Dr.  Teller  has  argued  in 
favor  of  this  proposition.  At  first  glance, 
there  might  seem  to  be  some  plausibility 
to  this  argument.  However,  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  case  in  the  accidental  launch 
to  justify  the  ABM  deployment — espe- 
ciaUy  in  view  of  the  inevitable  escalation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  inherent  in  an 
ABM  deployment  at  this  time. 


In  his  "white  paper"  presentation  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
Secretary  Laird  cited  as  one  of  two  "mi- 
nor purposes"  of  the  Safeguard  system, 
"Protection  against  the  improbable,  but 
possible,  accidental  launching  of  an 
ICBM  toward  the  United  States." 

The  fact  that  the  Pentagon  itself  re- 
gards the  accidental  launch  threat  as 
•improbable"  and  gives  scant  mention 
to  Safeguard's  defensive  capabilities  in 
this  regard  under  the  heading  of  "minor 
purposes"  is  a  good  indication,  in  my 
judgment,  that  a  persuasive  justifica- 
tion for  ABM  deployment  cannot  be 
made  on  these  grounds.  There  is  also  the 
admitted  fact  that  even  full  Safeguard 
deployment  will  still  not  be  a  perfect 
defense  against  all  incoming  missiles, 
because,  in  the  case  of  Safeguard,  we 
would  seek  to  protect  the  Minuteman 
silos,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Sentinel,  we 
thought  we  were  going  to  attempt  to 
protect  {X)pulation  centers.  Even  the  best 
estimates  concede  that  the  system  could 
never  "kill"  all  incoming  missiles  and 
could  be  overwhelmed  by  an  all-out  at- 
tack. 

In  addition  to  the  "improbable"  na- 
ture of  tht  threat  of  accidental  launch, 
there  are  grave  problems  in  adjusting 
the  Safeguard  system  to  cope  with  them. 
First,  there  are  serious  "command  and 
control"    problems.  The  Safeguard  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  be  fully  operative  only 
when  it  is  fully  "tuned  on"   under  Presi- 
dential command.  This  presupposes  a  po- 
litical "warning  time"  which  just  would 
not  be  available  in  case  of  an  accidental 
launch.  And,  the  risk  of  maintaining  the 
Safeguard    system    in    a    "fully-tuned" 
readiness  state  at  all   times  is  greater 
than   the   protection   it   would   provide 
against  an  accidental  launch.  It  is  great- 
er, Mr.  President,  because  the  Russians 
would  surely  take  that  as  evidence  of  our 
reaching  out  for  a  first-strike  capability. 
We  would  then  also  be  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  accidental  or  unauthorized 
firings  of  Safeguard — a  risk  which  many 
experts  consider  more  dangerous  than  an 
accidental  ICBM  launch.  Moreover,  there 
would  be  inevitably  serious  political  con- 
sequences to  any  decision  to  maintain  the 
Safeguard  system  at  a  full  alert  status  at 
all  times.  Given  the  degree  of  suspicion 
which   already   exists,   and  the   "worst 
case"  assumptions  of  strategic  planners 
in  both  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R., 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  feel  compelled  to  make  extra  com- 
pensation in  its  own  security  posture  if 
faced  with  a  "hair-trigger"  ABM  in  the 
United  States — which  is  what  would  be 
needed  if  Safeguard  were  to  provide  seri- 
ous protection  against  the  possibility  of 
an  accidental  launch. 

However,  the  overriding  point  in  the 
whole  debate  is  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration—like the  predecessor  Johnson 
administration — has,  in  my  judgment, 
failed  to  grasp  the  urgency  and  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  a  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol breakthrough.  It  has  failed  also  to 
comprehend  the  significance  of  the  op- 
position in  the  Senate,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  to  the  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system. 

With  the  evidence  showing  how  hard 
it  is  in  the  United  States  to  resist  the 
Pentagon's  desire  to  move  ahead  with 


ABM  and  MIRV,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
moderate  elements  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  also  thus  far  failed  to  halt  the  SS-9 
buildup.  Yet  Mr.  Gromyko's  speech 
Indicates  that  there  is  at  least  a  struggle 
going  on  in  the  Kremlin  between  the 
moderates  and  the  hardliners — just  as 
there  is  in  this  country.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
many  concerns  and  pressures,  both  do- 
mestic and  external.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Stalinists  have  won  any  final  battle 
against  the  modemlzers  and  moderates 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  And  I  think  that  even  the 
Kremlin  "hardliners"  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  Communist 
China.  In  short,  I  feel  that  there  are  at 
least  enough  real  and  potential  induce- 
ments on  the  Soviet  side  to  reach  a  nu- 
clear arms  accord,  or  nuclear  detente, 
with  the  United  States  to  justify  a  reallv 
big  effort  by  our  side  to  make  the  SALT 
talks  a  watershed  in  the  arms  race. 

The  evidence  presently  at  hand  indi- 
cates that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  begin  the  SALT  talks  soon 
The  evidence  also  indicates  that  these 
talks  will  be  conducted  at  the  "trading' 
level.  The  longer  they  are  delayed— while 
both  sides  press  on  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  very  weapons  the  talks  are 
designed  to  obviate — the  less  are  the 
chances  of  a  really  meaningful  agree- 
ment. The  result  of  negotiations  con- 
ducted in  a  "trading"  frame  of  refer- 
ence carmot  help  but  fall  far  short  of 
the  goal  mankind  demands  of  them. 

The  United  States  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  transform  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence of  the  SALT  talks  by  the  exercise 
of  restraint  with  regard  to  deployment 
of  Safeguard.  If  we  stay  our  hands  now. 
the  Incentive  to  negotiations  on  both 
sides  of  the  table  will  be  much  greater 
than  if  we  routinely  move  ahead.  Some- 
thing dramatic  is  needed  to  provide  an 
escape  from  the  action-reaction  cycle 
of  the  arms  race.  One  of  the  superpowers 
must  be  able  and  willing — I  emphasize 
both  words— to  forgo  for  a  time  the  de- 
ployment of  a  nuclear  weapons  system 
in  pursuit  of  an  historic  international 
nuclear  arms  limitation  agreement. 

Given  the  accelerating  momentimi  of 
technological  advance  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  dynamics  of 
the  arms  race  are  such  that  each  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  weapons 
technology  has  an  exponential  effect  on 
the  total  question.  We  are  now  poised  on 
the  brink  of  a  vast  new  escalation  of  the 
aiTOs  race  which  could  well  gather  so 
much  momentum  as  to  preclude  for  all 
time  the  possibility  of  meaningful  in- 
ternational control  agreements.  It  is 
literally  possible  that  at  the  end  of  the 
next  round  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  we 
could  each  find  ourselves  sitting  on  top 
of  an  automatic  doomsday  machine — 
where  computers  have  replaced  the  ele- 
ment of  human  judgment  and  control. 

The  path  to  that  tragic  new  plateau  of 
nuclear  arms  equilibrium  will  be  the 
most  perilous  mankind  has  yet  trod  in 
all  history.  It  will  be  the  most  expensive 
also.  We  must  not  fool  ourselves  about 
the  cost.  The  figures  could  run  in  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  ex- 
penditure of  that  kind  of  resources  on 
military  hardware  over  the  next  decade 
will  foreclose  much  of  our  option  to  re- 
habilitate our  cities,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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black  America,  and  to  assure  our  poster- 
ity an  tmpolluted  environment. 

The  challenge  before  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  to  rise  above  the  conventional 
course  it  is  now  following.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  today — with  the  in- 
creasing infiuence  of  a  group  of  old 
guard  marshals  and  generals — is  follow- 
ing true  to  their  course  and  seems 
headed  also  conventionally  down  the 
path  of  a  new  round  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  added  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  put  itself  into  a  position 
to  seek  nuclear  arms  control  limitation 
on  the  level  of  high  piu-poses  which  the 
present  circumstances  demand.  This  re- 
quires that  we  forgo  ABM  deployment 
for,  say  a  year — which  can  be  done  with- 
out endangering  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  This  may  be  a  fateful 
turning  point  for  all  mankind.  There 
may  not  be  another  such  opportunity  to 
insure  mankind's  survival  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  under  the  previous  order,  following 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits)  ,  routine  morning  business  is 
to  be  taken  up.  At  the  close  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ^Mr.  Jordan)  is  to  be  recognized. 

Is  there  routine  morning  business  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  present  time? 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    of    Actual    Procurement    Receipts 
FOR  Medical  Stockpile  of  CnnL  Defense 
Emekcenct  Supplies  and  Equipment  Pur- 
poses 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law  on  actual  procurement  receipts  for  med- 
ical stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes  for  the  quarter 
(>nded  June  30.  1969:  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services. 

Recreational  OppoRTUNrriES  at  Hydroelec- 
tric Projects  Licensed  by  the  Federal 
Power   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  publica- 
tion, "Recreational  Opportunities  at  Hydro- 
electric Projects  Licensed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission"  (with  an  accompanying 
document);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the   Foreign   As- 
sistance Act  of  1969 
A   letter   from   the  Assistant   Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1969;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genesal  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Men  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  Edlnburg,  Indiana,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Settlement  of  Claims  by  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairmsm,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  settlement  by  the  Board  of  claims  of 
civilian  personnel  for  damages  to  or  loss  of 
property  Incident  to  service  during  fiscal  year 
1969;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p)ore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York  De- 
partment, Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  Island  Park,  NY.  protesting 
against  the  use  of  property  or  personnel  of 
the  United  States  without  fair  and  adequate 
compensation  to  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Ree.  212.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
expend  additional  funds  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Res.  213.  Resolution  Increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  for  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servicee: 

S.  Res.  215.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
on  the  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  Act  of 
1969  ( Rept,  No.  91-329 ) : 

S.  Res.  218.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  18  of 
Senate  hearings  on  Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal 
Disorders  (Rept.  No.  91-330) ; 

S.  Res.  219.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  17  of 
Senate  hearings  on  Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal 
Disorders  (Rept.  No.  91-331) ; 

S.  Res.  220.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
expend  additional  funds  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate; 

H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  1,  2.  and  3  of  the  publication  en- 
titled "Subversive  Influences  In  Riots.  Loot- 
ing, and  Burning"  (Rept.  No.  91-332) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  "The  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Public  Expenditures:  The  PPB 
System"  (Rept.  No.  91-333);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses from  President  George  Washington  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  (Rept.  No.  91- 
334). 


BILLS 


AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced,  read  the  first  time  and.  by 


unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  2680.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recapture 
of  accelerated  depreciation  on  real  property; 
S.  2681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of 
capital  gain  treatment  lor  sales  of  livestock; 
S.  2682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of   interest  rate   celling  on   certain   govern- 
ment bonds  and  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  U.S.  savings  and  retirement  bonds;  and 

S.  2683.  A  bill  to  deny  an  income  tax  de- 
duction for  a  charitable  contribution  by  a 
public  ofHclals  of  Ms  collection  of  letters  and 
other  papers,  and  to  limit  the  tax  benefits 
of  other  gifts  to  charity  of  certain  property 
which  has  appreciated  In  value;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware 
when  he  introduced  the  bills  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ings.) 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Da 
Cunha  Cerquelra  Da  CosU;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2685.  A  bill  to  require  a  special  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  the  current 
status  of  research  and  application  techniques 
In  the  field  of  weather  modification,  and  for 
other  purjKisee:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK.   Mr.   Hansen,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Hruska,   Mr.   Jordan   of   Idaho,   Mr. 
Macnuson.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Nel- 
son. Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  THtmMOND,  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota)  : 
S.J.  Ree.  139.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  "Day  of 
Bread"  and  "Harvest  Festival"  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S  2680— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  NECESSARY 
TAX  REFORMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  a  series  of  bills 
for  appropriate  reference,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  make  certain  necessary 
reforms  in  our  tax  structure.  Each  of 
these  bills  will  be  reintroduced  as 
amendments  to  the  major  tax  reform 
package  when  it  is  received  from  the 
House. 

The  first  bill  provides  for  the  recapture 
of  accelerated  depreciation  of  real 
estate  when  sold  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  explanation  thereof  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  thereof  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2680*  to  provide  for  the 
recapture  of  accelerated  depreciation 
on  real  property,  introduced  by  Mr. 
WiLUAMS  of  Delaware,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2680 

Be  it  enacted  ^v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled,   That    (Z) 
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section  1250(a)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  gain  from  disposi- 
tions of  certain  depreciable  realty)  Is 
amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "one  percentage  point" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one-half  of 
one  percentage  point",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "20  full  months"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "40  full  months". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  dispositions  of  section  1250 
property  (as  defined  in  section  1250(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The    explanation,    presented    by   Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  is  as  follows: 
Recapttjse  or  Accelerated  Depreciation  on 
Real  Property 
Present  law  provides  an  Incentive  for  the 
construction  of   new  real  property  by  per- 
mitting the  owner  of  real  property  to  claim 
depreciation   at   a   higher   rate    (accelerated 
depreciation)   during  the  early  years  of  the 
property's  life  than  could  be  claimed  If  de- 
preciation were  taken  In  equal  amounts  each 
year     (stralght-ltne     depreciation).     If    the 
property  Is  sold  after  ten  years,  the  owner  has 
the   advantage   that   depreciation   has   been 
deducted  from  Income  subject  to  ordinary  in- 
CDme  rax  rates,  while  the  difference  between 
the  deprwlated  cost  of  the  property  and  the 
actual   sale   price   is   taxed  at  capital   gains 
rates — a  maximum  of  25  percent.  To  prevent 
a    situation    where    new    property    Is    con- 
structed and  sold  soon  afterward  solely  to 
reap  tax  advantage,  the  law  provides  for  the 
recapture   of   part   of   the   tax    benefits   at- 
tributable to  accelerated  depreciation.  If  the 
property  Is  sold  before  ten  years,  only  a  part 
of  the   difference   between   depreciated   cost 
of  the  property  and  the  actual  sale  price  may 
be  taxed  at  the  lower  capital  gains  rates;  the 
rest  Is  subject  to  ordinary  Income  tax  rates. 
If  the  property  Is  held  20  months  or  less,  the 
entire  tax  advantage  Is  recaptured  by  taxing 
100  percent  of  the  cumulative  difference  be- 
tween   the    amount    depreciated    under    ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  the  amount  that 
could  have  been  attributed  to  stralght-Une 
depreciation  at  the  ordinary  Income  tax  rates. 
For  each  month  after  20  months,  one  percent 
less  of  the  difference  Is  recaptured  by  being 
subject  to  ordinary  Income  tax;  the  balance 
is  taxed  at  the  lower  capital  gains  rates.  Thus, 
after  ten  years  (120  months) ,  the  entire  dif- 
ference is  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates.  This 
bill  doubles   this  period  of  time,  providing 
that  the  entire  tax  advantage  will  be  recap- 
tured if  the  property  Is  held  40  months  or 
less,  with  one-half  percent  less  subject  to 
ordinary  Income  tax  rates  for  each  month 
thereafter.    No   part    of   the   tax    advantage 
would  be  recaptured  If  the  property  Is  held 
more  than  20  vears. 


July  23,  1969 


S.  2681— INTRODUCTION   OF   A  BILL 
ON  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  second  biU  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  so-called  hobby  fanning 
and  proposes  to  correct  this  inequity  by 
repealing  the  capital  gains  treatment 
for  the  sale  of  livestock. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  sale  of  livestock  should  be  treated 
any  differently  under  our  tax  laws  than 
that  of  other  agricultural  commodities. 

I  know  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
in  some  quarters  that  this  could  be  cor- 
rected by  extending  the  holding  period 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  capital  gains 
treatment.  However,  in  my  opinion,  the 
real  answer  lies  in  the  outright  repeal 
of  the  capital  gains  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 


and  explanation  thereof  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  thereof  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2681)  to  provide  for  the 
repeal  of  capital  gain  treatment  for  sales 
of  livestock.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2681 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
Section  1231(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)(B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)(C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)   livestock   (including  poultry).";  and 

( 4 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 3 ) 

(b)  Section  1221  (relating  to  definition  of 
capital  asset)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking- out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  livestock  (Including  poultry)." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  bv  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
with  respect  to  sales,  exchanges,  and  involun'- 
tary  conversions  occurring  after  such  date. 

The   explanation,    presented   by   Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  is  as  follows: 
Repeal  op  Capital  Gain  Treatment  for 

Sales  of  Livestock 
Under  present  law,  the  capital  gains  tax 
(instead  of  the  higher  ordinary  income  tax 
rates)  may  be  applied  to  profits  realized  from 
the  sale  of  livestock   (other  than  poultry) 
held  for  draft,  breeding,  or  dairy  purposes 
for  a*  least  12  months.  Prom  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  reports  written  when  this 
provision  of  law  was  enacted.  It  is  clear  that 
the  term  livestock  was  meant  to  be  given  a 
broad    Interpretation.    Treasury    regulations 
have  indeed  given  it  a  broad  Interpretation, 
including  cattle,  hogs,   horses,  mules,  don- 
keys, sheep,  goats,  and  fur-bearing  animals 
The  courts  have  broadened  the  Interpretation 
still  further.  As  a  result  of  court  decisions, 
race  horses,  cattle  used  for  show  or  exhibi- 
tion, and  even  chinchillas  have  been  con- 
sidered livestock  for  purposes  of  capital  gains 
treatment.    The    12-month    period    specified 
In  the  law  dates  from  the  acquisition  of  the 
animal   rather   than   from   its   first   use   for 
draft,  breeding,  or  dairy  purposes.  In  fact, 
the  animal  may  never  have  been  put  to  the 
prescribed  use  (or  even  l>e  old  enough  to  be 
capable  of  it),  as  long  as  it  was  being  held 
for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  that  use. 
Present  law  accords  a  different  tax  treatment 
to  the  expenses  associated  with  raising  live- 
stock compared  with  the  tax  treatment  of 
the  profits  associated  with  their  sale.  While 
the  costs  of  livestock  husbandry  may  be  de- 
ducted   currently    from    income    subject    to 
ordinary  tax  rates,   proceeds  from   the  sale 
of  this  sort  of  livestock  are  subject  to  capital 
gains  rates,  which  are  at  least  50  percent 
lower. 

This   bin   would   delete  the   provision   of 
law  specifying  that  sale  of  this  kind  of  Uve- 


stock  Is  subject  to  capital  gaina  taxation.  In 
fact  it  would  go  further  and  clarify  the  law 
by  stating  specifically  that  livestock  does  not 
qualify  for  capital  gains  treatment.  This 
clarlfloation  is  desirable  for  the  reason  that 
before  this  special  livestock  provision  was 
written  into  law  In  1951.  there  wae  con- 
siderable confusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
livestock  sales  could  receive  capital  gains  tax 
treatment.  This  was  due  to  conflicting  legal 
interpretations  by  the  courts  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  1942 
amendment  allowing  capital  gains  treat- 
ment of  certain  property  used  by  the  tax- 
payer in  his  trade  or  business.  To  avoid  a 
return  to  this  confusing  situation,  the  bill 
makes  it  explicitly  clear  that  livestock  may 
not  be  considered  either  a  "property  used  in 
trade  or  business"  for  capital  gains  purposes 
or  a  "capital  asset." 


S.  2682— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REMOVE  THE  INTEREST  RATE 
CEILING  ON  CERTAIN  GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  third  bill  provides  for  the 
removal  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  and  for 
the  issuance  by  the  U.S.  Government 
of  savings  and  retirement  bonds  pro- 
viding for  the  rate  of  6  percent.  This 
new  series  of  savings  bonds  would  have 
a  lower  limit  allowed  for  each  individ- 
ual. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  explanation  thereof  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  explanation  thereof  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2682)  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  interest  rate  ceiling  on  cer- 
tain government  bonds  and  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  U.S.  savings  and  re- 
tirement bonds,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  2682 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  752)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  exceeding  four  and  one-quarter  per 
centum  per  annum,". 

(b)  Section  25  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  757C-1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ":  Provided,  however,  That  in  no  event 
may  the  Interest  rate  or  the  investment  yield 
exceed  4 ',4  per  centum  per  annum". 

(c)  Section  22A(b)  (1)  of  the  Second  Liber- 
ty Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  767c-2)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Retirement  and  savings  bonds 
shall  be  Issued  only  on  a  discount  basis,  and 
shall  mature  ten  years  from  the  date  as  of 
which  issued.  Such  bonds  shall  be  sold  at 
such  price  or  prices  and  shall  be  redeemable 
before  maturity  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe,  except  that  the  issue  price  of  such 
bonds,  and  the  terms  upon  which  they  may 
be  redeemed  at  maturity,  shall  be  such  as  to 
afford  an  Investment  yield  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum,  compounded  semiannually.  The 
denominations  of  such  bonds  shall  be  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from  time 
to  time  determine  and  shall  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  their  maturity  values.   Not  more 
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than  $2,400  in  maturity  value  of  such  bonds 
Issued  in  any  one  year  may  be  held  by  any 
one  person  at  any  one  time.  Within  the  lim- 
itation prescribed  by  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
by  regulations  to  fix  the  maximum  amount 
of  such  bonds  Issued  in  any  one  calendar 
quarter  that  may  be  held  by  any  one  person 
at  any  one  time." 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  22A  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  beginning  not  later  than  July 
1,  1969,  issue  United  States  retirement  and 
savings  bonds  authorized  by  section  22A  of 
such  Act  In  such  amounts  (subject  to  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  section  21  of  such 
Act)  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  Indi- 
viduals to  purchase  such  bonds  in  the 
amounts  permitted  under  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  section  22 A  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section). 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  is  as  follows: 

Interest  on  long-term  Federal  Bonds. — 
This  bill  repeals  the  414  percent  celling  on 
interest  paid  on  long-term  government 
bonds.  It  also  repeals  the  4  "4  percent  limita- 
tion on  the  interest  paid  on  United  States 
savings  bonds.  Savings  bonds  are  currently 
being  Issued  at  the  maximum  rate. 

United  States  retirement  and  savings 
bonds. — In  1966  a  law  was  enacted  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  a 
new  typ)e  of  savings  bonds  called  "United 
States  retirement  and  savings  bonds,"  paying 
an  investment  yield  of  up  to  5  percent  an- 
nually (compared  with  a  4 ',4  percent  limit 
on  series  E  savings  bonds).  An  individual 
could  purchase  up  to  $3000  of  such  bonds 
each  year.  The  period  of  maturity  for  these 
bonds  could  range  between  10  years  and  30 
years.  Despite  the  new  authority,  no  retire- 
ment and  savings  bonds  have  been  Issued 
by  the  Treasury  since  the  law  was  passed. 
Section of  this  bill  contains  several  re- 
visions of  the  retirement  and  savings  bond 
authority.  First,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  retirement 
and  savings  bonds,  beginning  JiUy  1,  1969. 
Second,  the  Interest  rate  for  the  bonds  would 
be  set  at  a  mandatory  6  percent.  Third,  the 
maximum  amount  that  could  be  purchased 
in  a  year  would  be  set  at  $2400.  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  be  authorized 
to  fix  the  maximum  amount  of  these  bonds 
that  could  be  purchased  in  any  quarter  of 
the  year. 

S  2683— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
DEALING  WITH  CHARITABLE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF  APPRECIATED 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  22,  1969,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  telling 
how  personnel  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment, how  legislators  and  members  of 
the  judiciary  are  making  money  by  giv- 
ing their  official  papers  to  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  ex- 
plained the  tax  gimmick  in  the  following 
manner: 

The  tax-saving  device  is  simple:  A  Repre- 
.sentatlve.  Senator,  governor.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  or  perhaps  even  a  President — when 
retiring  or  when  still  in  office — donates  his 
office  files  to  a  library,  a  university  or  a  his- 
torical society.  The  recipient  or  an  outside 
professional  appraiser  puts  a  dollar  value  on 
the  papers.  When  tax  time  rolls  around,  the 
donor  deducts  the  appraised  value  from  his 
Income  as  a  gift  to  an  educational  organiza- 
tion, thereby  reducing  his  tax. 

The  article  indicates  that  several  dozen 
past  and  present  lawmakers  are  trim- 


ming or  planning  to  trim  their  taxes 
through  such  deductions.  The  article  also 
states  that  former  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  is  giving  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society  589  boxes  bulging  with 
documents  from  his  career  as  mayor  of 
Minneapolis  and  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. The  article  states: 

One  knowledgeable  Government  source 
says  Mr.  Humphrey  has  already  taken  "sub- 
stantial" tax  deductions. 

The  article  also  states  that  ex-Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  may  be  plarming 
to  deduct  the  value  of  certain  materials 
he  is  deeding  to  his  presidential  library 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  The  article 
indicates  that  the  items  he  is  donating 
number  some  20  million. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me 
about  getting  special  tax  benefits 
through  the  gift  of  official  papers  is  that 
the  parties  doing  this  are  making  a  profit 
from  the  "charitable"  giving  of  what  are 
really  official  papers  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, properly  belong  to  the  Government 
and  not  to  them  as  individuals.  I  am  sure 
that  in  many  cases  many  of  the  papers 
are  just  plain  junk,  but  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  have  value,  they  were  developed 
by  Government  officials  on  Government 
time  with  the  aid  of  Government  staff 
personnel,  were  typed  by  Government 
secretaries  on  Government  paper,  and 
were  even  stored  in  Government  files.  I 
ask  leave  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  the  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

You  may  ask  how  can  one  make  money 
by  giving  property  of  any  kind  to  an  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization.  The 
answer  to  this  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  gifts  of  property  which 
have  appreciated  in  value  there  are  two 
tax  benefits  involved  In  each  charitable 
contribution.  One  is  the  deduction  the 
taxpayer  receives  for  the  charitable  gift 
itself.  This  benefit  is  the  same  whether 
the  taxpayer  gives  cash  or  other  prop- 
erty. The  second  benefit,  however,  is  dif- 
ferent. This  exists  only  where  the  tax- 
payer has  given  appreciated  property.  By 
giving  property  which  cost  the  taxpayer 
little  or  nothing,  yet  has  a  substantial 
market  value  today,  the  taxpayer  re- 
ceives a  second  tax  savings  since  he  can 
dispose  of  this  property  without  having 
to  include  this  unrealized  appreciation  in 
income. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  double  benefit 
first  with  the  example  of  a  taxpayer  in 
the  50-percent  bracket.  Let  us  suppose 
that  he  gives  property  having  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  $100  to  an  educational  orga- 
nization. The  $100.  first  of  all,  is  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  which  will 
reduce  this  taxpayer's  taxes  by  $50.  If 
the  property  he  is  giving  to  the  educa- 
tional institution  represents  papers 
which  cost  him  nothing,  there  is  a  second 
tax  saving  of  $25.  This  is  the  capital 
gains  tax  he  would  have  incurred  had  he 
sold  the  papers  for  $100. 

As  an  aside  let  me  say  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  papers  in  this  type  of  case 
should  result  in  ordinary  income  rather 
than  capital  gain  income.  If  this  were 
true  his  additional  saving  in  this  case 
would  have  been  $50  instead  of  $25. 

However,  even  where  they  are  consid- 
ered capital  gain  his  total  saving  Is  at 


least  $75 — and  if  the  sale  were  to  repre- 
sent ordinary  income  his  saving  would  be 
$100.  I  think  you  can  see  from  this  that 
since  the  total  tax  saving  for  a  taxpayer 
in  the  50-percent  bracket  is  at  least 
$75 — $100  if  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  the 
EMipers  were  ordinary  income — it  should 
be  evident  that  for  higher  bracket  tax- 
payers these  savings  would  be  substan- 
tially greater. 

For  a  70-percent  bracket  taxpayer  the 
double  saving  from  the  charitable  con- 
tribution in  the  case  of  a  $100  contribu- 
tion of  papers,  even  when  the  sale  is 
treated  as  giving  rise  to  capital  gain,  is 
a  saving  of  $95.  If  the  property  were 
treated  as  giving  rise  to  ordinary  income 
rather  than  capital  gain  the  savings 
would  actually  be  $140,  or  $40  more  than 
the  value  of  the  property  given.  This  is 
how  you  can  make  money  by  giving  to 
charity. 

For  someone  subject  to  the  top  bracket 
70  percent  plus  the  surcharge,  even  in 
the  case  giving  rise  to  capital  gain,  the 
saving  is  $104.50.  Where  the  saving  Is 
ordinary  income,  the  saving  on  the  char- 
itable contribution  actually  is  $154. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tax  savings  of  this 
type,  especially  on  something  that  really 
belonged  to  the  Government  in  the  first 
place,  are  entirely  inappropriate  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem, I  am  introducing  a  bill  at  this  time 
dealing  with  this  tax  avoidance  device. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  that 
in  the  case  of  a  charitable  contribution 
of  letters  and  other  papers  collected  by 
a  public  official  during  his  term  of  office, 
any  copyright  or  literary,  musical,  or 
artistic  composition,  or  any  other  tangi- 
ble personal  property  given  to  education- 
al institutions,  or  to  charities,  or  other 
organizations  for  which  tax  deductions 
may  be  taken,  the  deduction  taken  is  to 
be  limited  to  the  cost  or  other  basis  cf 
the  taxpayer  in  the  property.  In  other 
words,  he  can  take  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion in  the  case  of  these  t>T)es  of  contri- 
butions, only  for  what  the  property  cost 
him  less  any  depreciation  deductions  he 
may  have  taken  with  respect  to  it. 

An  alternative  treatment  is  provided 
for  those  who  prefer  to  take  as  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  the  full  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  given  to 
charity,  educational  institution,  or  other 
organization.  Taxpayers  may  take  this 
full  charitable  contribution  deduction, 
but  if  they  do  so  they  must  include  as 
income  in  that  same  year  the  apprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  property  given 
to  charity  which  has  never  before  been 
taxed  to  the  taxpayer. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  an  example.  If  a 
work  of  art  which  cost  the  taxpayer  $10 
is  given  to  charity  when  it  has  a  value  of 
$100,  the  taxpayer  can  elect  to  treat  the 
transaction  as  a  sale.  In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  a  long-term  capital  gain  of  $90 
but  the  taxpayer  would  be  treated  as 
having  contributed  $100  to  charity  for 
which  he  would  obtain  a  full  charitable 
contribution  deduction.  Ordinarily  if  a 
capital  asset  is  donated  to  charity  it 
would  be  to  the  taxpayer's  advantage  to 
elect  to  this  treatment— that  is.  to  treat 
the  transaction  as  a  sale  to  charity  fol- 
lowed by  a  gift  of  the  proceeds.  In  other 
cases  the  taxpayer  may  permit  the  gen- 
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era!  rule  in  my  bill  to  apply — that  is,  re- 
strict the  deduction  to  the  cost  or  other 
basis  of  the  property  in  his  hands  and 
include  no  additional  amount  in  income. 
My  bill  makes  another  change  in  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
letters  and  other  papers  collected  by  a 
public  ofiQclal.  As  I  said  previously,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  Government  oCQ- 
cial  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  pa- 
pers at  all — they  should  at  least  be 
treated  as  giving  rise  to  ordinary  income, 
in  the  same  way  as  when  an  individual 
writes  a  book  and  subsequently  sells  it. 

Because  of  this,  my  bill  provides  that 
such  papers — including  papers  prepared 
by  persons  other  than  public  officials — 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  capital  assets. 
As  a  result,  if  a  public  official  or  other 
person  sells  his  collection  of  letters  and 
papers  he  will  have  ordinary  income 
and  not  capital  gain  from  the  sale. 
Moreover,  if  he  makes  a  gift  of  such  pa- 
pers to  a  charity  and  elects  to  have  the 
transaction  treated  as  a  sale  his  gain  on 
the  sale  would  be  ordinary  income,  and 
he  wxmld  then  be  allowed  a  charitable 
deduction  for  the  full  fair  market  value 
of  the  property. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  bill  ap- 
plies to  dispositions  of  property  made 
after  January  1,  1969. 

I  shall  make  all  efforts  possible  to  see 
that  this  tax  loophole  is  closed.  I  think 


"(B)  any  copyright,  any  Uterary,  musical,     time  many  officeholders  are  quietly  enlarging 
awH.n/,  „^™, — ..♦..,„  ^.  ^  llUle-known  icxjphole  that  lets  them  pay 

less  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  tax-saving  device  Is  simple:  A  Repre- 
sentative. Senator,  governor,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  or  perhaps  even  a  President — when 
retiring  or  when  still  in  office — donates  his 
office  flies  to  a  library,  a  university  or  a  his- 
torical society.  The  recipient  or  an  outside 
professional  appraiser  puts  a  dollar  value  on 
the  papers.  When  tax  time  rolls  around.  th( 
donor  deducts  the  appraised  value  from  hi- 
Income  as  a  gift  to  an  educational  orga- 
nization, thereby  reducing  his  tax. 

Several  dozen  past  and  present  lawmakers 
are  trimming  or  planning  to  trim  their  taxe? 
through  such  deductions.  Among  them: 
Democratic  Congresswoman  Leonor  Sullivan 
of  Missouri,  former  Democratic  Reps.  Prank 
Karsten  of  Missouri  and  Eugene  Keogh  of 
New  York,  former  Republican  Sens.  FYank 
Carlson  of  Kansas  and  Kenneth  Keating  ot 
New  York  and  ex-Congressman  William 
Miller  of  New  York,  the  OOP's  1964  Vlrn 
Presidential  candidate. 


or  artistic  composition,  or 

"(C)  any  tangible  personal  property,  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  contribution,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  shall  be  equal  to 
the  adjusted  basis  (for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing gain )  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
donor  or  Ite  fair  market  value,  whichever  Is 
the  lower,  less  the  amount  of  any  considera- 
tion received  by  the  donor  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  property.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  if  the  donor  has  made  an  election  un- 
der section  82  to  have  the  contribution 
treated  as  a  sale  of  the  property  followed 
by  a  contribution  of  the  proceeds. 

"(2)  Contributions  of  real  property. — The 
amount  of  any  charitable  contribution  tak- 
en into  account  under  this  section  for  a 
gift  of  real  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  treated 
as  gain  to  which  section  617(d)(1)  or  1250 
(a)  applies  If  the  property  contributed  had 
been  sold  at  its  fair  market  value  (deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  such  contribution) ." 

(b)  Section  1221  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  capital  asset)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"In  applying  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  secUon  1231(b)(1)(C),  letters  and 
other  papers  collected  by  a  public  official 
during  his  term  in  office  (Including  papers 
prepared  by  persons  other  than  the  public 
official)  shall  be  treated  as  property  created 


A  GIFT  TO  CORNELL 

Mr.  Karsten,  among  others,  doesn't  care  to 
tell  how  much  he  saved.  "It's  none  of  your 
damned  business,"  he  snaps.  But  Mr.  Miller 
is  not  a  bit  shy  In  saying  that  papers  he 
gave  to  Cornell  University  were  appraised 
at  $26,000;  the  deduction  has  surely  saved 
him  many  thousands. 

Gifts  by  still  bigger  political  names  can 


by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  public  official  ^  .  "y  swu  u.^B^'t  poi.wcai  names  can 
and  as  stollar  to  the  other  typ^  of  pro^rty  *''""'«  i°""=*'  higher  appraisals,  and  some  fa- 
described  m  such  provisions.''              ^^^'^^  mous  figures  are  taking  the  donatlon-deduc- 

(c)   Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  "°''    P"*^-.  ^°™^''  J"=w.^'^''TL^"'?^'' 
, .  »                                                  ^    •*„„„    .X!ir.fl     ,,  Humphrey  Is  giving  the  Minnesota  Hlstorca 

it  is  a  serious  matter  for  people  to  be     Ifu^d^^i-^V^  ln7or^e)'Tai^Sed   5  f^''''  '''  boxes V.glng  with  documen,. 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnit  new  £'"°°'  his  career  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and 

section-                     '■"cicui  uae  louowing  new  senator  from  Minnesota.  One  knowledgeable 

Government  source  savs  Mr.  Humphrey  has 

•Sec.  82.  Certain  gUts  to  charity  treated  as  already  taken  "substantial"  tax  deductlonr. 

sales  of  property.  What's  more,  ex-President  Lyndon  Johnsoi 

"(a)    Election   to   Treat   Certain   Gifts   as  may  be  planning  to  deduct  the  value  of  ccr- 


developing  a  racket  out  of  giving  to  char 
ity  by  getting  double  benefits  from  gifts 
of  this  type.  I  believe  that  charity  and 
education  would  be  much  better  off  if 
they  depend  upon  real  contributions 
rather  than  on  these  "tax  gifts." 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
correct  this  loophole  in  the  law.  The  bill 
would  approach  the  matter  by  making 
the  value  placed  upon  this  property  tax- 
able income  to  the  individual  who  is  mak- 
ing the  donation  and  thereby  offsetting 
the  tax  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2683)  to  deny  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion by  a  public  official  of  his  collection 
of  letters  and  other  papers,  and  to  limit 
the  tax  benefits  of  other  gifts  to  charity 
of  certain  property  which  has  appreci- 
ated in  value,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  refered  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2683 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
section  170(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954    (relating  to  special  rule  for  chari- 
table contributions  of  certain  property)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Special  Rules  for  Charitable  Contri- 
butions of  Certain  Property. — 

"(1)  No  deduction  for  appreciation  in 
value  In  certain  types  of  personal  property. — 
In  the  case  of  a  charitable  contribution  of — 


Sale  of  Property  and  Donation  of  Proceeds 
In  the  case  of  a  charitable  contribution  of — 

"(1)  letters  and  other  papers  collected  by 
a  public  official  during  his  term  In  office: 

"(2)   any  copyright,  any  literary,  musical, 
or  artistic  composition,  or 

"(3)  any  tangible  personal  property, 
-such  charitable  contribution  shall  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  If  the  donor  so 
elects  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty exceeds  the  adjusted  basis  (for  purposes 
of  determining  gain )  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  donor,  as  a  sale  of  the  property 
to  the  donee  for  an  amount  of  money  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property,  and 
the  gain  on  such  sale  shall  be  recognized. 
If  such  election  is  made,  the  donor  shall 
be  considered,  for  purposes  of  section  170, 
as  having  made  a  charitable  contribution  of 
money  equal  to  such  fair  market  value  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  consideration 
actually  received  by  the  donor  from  the 
donee  for  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

"(b)  Election.— The  election  to  have  this 
section  apply  with  respect  to  any  contribu- 
tion or  gift  of  property  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  time  as  may  be  set  forth 
In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  disposi- 
tion of  property  made  after  Jan.  1,  1969 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Williams 

of  Delaware,  is  as  follows: 

PoLmciANs'  Loophole:  Many  Officeholders 
Ctrr  Taxes  by  Donating  Piles  to  Various 
iNSTrrtmoNS  —  Congressmen,  Senators 
Use  Device;  Humphrey  Gives  Papers  to 
Historical  Society — Determining  Value 
Is  Tricky 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 


tain  material  he's  deeding  to  his  Presidential 
library  at  the  University  of  Texas.  The  items 
he's  donating  number  some  20  million. 

"I  assume  there  will  be  an  appraisal,  but 
I'd  better  steer  clear  of  that  subject,"  says 
library  director  Chester  Newland.  He  claims 
he  doesn't  know  the  purpose  of  a  recent  visit 
to  Austin  by  Ralph  G.  Newman,  Chicago 
appraiser-dealer.  LBJ  aides  profess  ignorance 
of  the  former  President's  tax  plans. 

encouraged  by  law 

Every  taxpayer,  of  course,  can  deduct  the 
presumed  value  of  property  given  to  re- 
ligious, charitable,  educational,  scientific  or 
literary  organizations.  The  tax  laws  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  such  giving,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  says  the  practice 
contributes  significantly  "to  the  welfare  of 
our  nation."  Tax  breaks  for  donated  material 
considered  valuable  for  research  or  teachlnc 
are  being  taken  by  all  manner  of  people- 
generals,  scientists,  novelists,  labor  leaders, 
television  commentators  and  newspapermen 

But  it  can  be  argued  that  politcal  figures 
are  different.  Most  of  the  material  they  give 
away — correspondence,  bill  drafts,  speeches, 
studies,  reports,  memos,  photographs,  tape 
recordings,  office  diaries — was  generated  or 
accumulated  at  taxpayer  expense  in  Govern- 
ment offices  by  employes  who,  like  the  boss, 
are  on  the  public  payroll. 

Some  of  the  donated  material,  in  fact,  con- 
sists of  ordinary  Government  publications; 
occasionally  this  winds  up  In  Government 
institutions,  including  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, after  the  giver  has  taken  a  deduction 
from  Federal  taxes.  One  Congressman  even 
hopM  to  save  on  taxes  by  giving  away  bound 
volumes  of  the  Congressional  Record;  the 
IRS  is  discreetly  trying  to  discourage  him. 

SOME    SHUN    PRACTICE 

Whatever  the  material  Included  In  a  gift 
some   politicians   doubt   that   taking   a   tax 
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a  nuhlio  offl?.,?H,!^n^''  ^f^r  ~"^^  ^^     *°8  loudly  these  days  about  reshaping  the      deduction    Is    legitimate.    "It    doesn't   seem 
a  public  official   during   his   term   of  office;     tax  laws  to  shrink  loopholes.  But  at  the  same      ethical  to  me,"  says  Republican  Rep   Albert 


Qule  of  Minnesota,  who  donates  papers  to 
his  state's  historical  society.  "After  all,  it's 
nothing  that  I  paid  for." 

Republican  Rep.  Pred  Schwengel  takes  a 
similar  view:  "I  don't  think  it's  right."  He 
gives  material  to  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
takes  no  deduction.  Democratic  Sen.  Stephen 
Young  of  Ohio  believes  he  would  be  a  hjrpo- 
crite  if  he  deducted  the  value  of  documents 
given  to  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  So- 
ciety. "I'm  always  speaking  out  against  tax 
loopholes,"  he  says.  "I'm  not  about  to  take 
advantage  of  any." 

Yet  the  belief  that  tax  breaks  for  donated 
office  documents  are  Improper  appears  to 
be  waning.  "When  I  began  20  years  ago,  taxes 
were  never  mentioned,"  says  Luclle  Kane, 
manuscript  curator  of  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society.  "Now  there's  a  contagion 
about  It."  A  spokesman  for  another  Midwest- 
ern depository  agrees:  "Once  upon  a  time  you 
were  honoring  the  man  by  preserving  his 
papers.  Now  It  has  become  very  much  a  mat- 
ter of  money." 

-  Appraiser  Newman  and  a  handful  of  other 
experts  who  specialize  in  the  tricky,  sub- 
jective task  of  evaluating  politicians'  papers 
are  Increasingly  busy  these  days.  Mr.  New- 
man is  currently  assessing  the  Humphrey 
papers  lot  by  lot;  while  no  one  is  forecasting 
how  much  the  19-year  mayoral-Sena- 
torial collection  may  be  worth  altogether, 
some  idea  can  be  gained  from  the  value 
placed  on  the  papers  of  the  less  renowned 
Mr.  Miller — $14,100  for  those  covering  his  14 
years  in  Congress,  $5,600  for  those  gathered 
while  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  $6,300  for  papers 
tracing  his  1964  campaign  as  Barry  Qoldwa- 
ter's  running  mate. 

Some  donors  stretch  gifts  over  several 
years  to  avoid  bumping  against  the  tax  law's 
celling,  generally  30%  of  a  taxpayer's  annual 
income,  on  charitable  and  similar  deduc- 
tions; under  IRS  rules,  a  deduction  can  be 
taken  only  for  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
tribution is  made.  Mr.  Miller  says  he  spread 
his  g^lft  to  Cornell  over  three  years.  Former 
GOP  Sen.  Keating,  now  President  Nixon's 
ambassador  to  India,  similarly  stretched  out 
his  gift  to  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Not  surprisingly,  lawmakers  who  have 
served  on  Congressional  committees  dealing 
with  tax  legislation  seem  most  aware  of  the 
donation-deduction  pKJSslbllity.  But  some  of 
these  donors  are  dissatisfied  with  the  tax 
savings  they're  getting. 

an  irs  challenge 

Mr.  Keogh  of  Brooklyn,  an  alumnus  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  com- 
plains that  his  gift  to  Syracuse  University 
trimmed  Just  $7,500  from  his  income  and 
that  even  this  "very  conservative"  appraisal 
is  being  challenged  by  the  IRS.  "Frankly,  I 
did  the  tinlversity  a  favor,"  Mr.  Keogh  con- 
tends. "I  have  no  sense  of  giUlt  or  conscience 
or  anything." 

Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths  of  Michi- 
gan, a  present  Ways  and  Meam.  member, 
seems  miffed  that  her  papers,  given  recently 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  will  yield 
tax  deductions  of  only  $4,500  on  next  year's 
return.  "If  Bill  Miller's  are  worth  over  $25,- 
000,  mine  are  worth  at  least  $50,000,"  she 
says.  (Nonetheless,  Mrs.  Griffiths  leans  toward 
legislation  to  end  the  donation-deduction 
practice:  "We're  giving  away  stuff  that's  of 
no  value  to  us,  and  we're  getting  something 
for  It.") 

In  contrast.  Republican  Wajrs  and  Means 
member  Barber  Conable  seems  surprised  that 
a  four-year  collection  of  his  papers,  covering 
two  years'  service  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  and  two  in  Congress,  brought  deduc- 
tions of  $2,200  this  year.  "I  was  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  couple  or  maybe  three  hundred 
dollars,"  he  says.  These  papers  have  gone  to 
Cornell,  and  Rep.  Conable  expects  to  keep 
donating  documents  to  the  university  at  fre- 
quent intervals;  he  wants  to  avoid  building 
up  a  "great  big  tax  break''  all  at  once. 
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Whether  the  appraisals  are  fair  or  not, 
taxwise  legislators  seem  eager  to  take  deduc- 
tions. Frank  Carlson,  who  served  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  from  1950  to  1968,  shipped 
800  boxes  of  political  memorabilia  to  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society  after  his  re- 
tirement. In  the  Senate,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  tax-writing  Finance  Committee.  Each 
year's  accumulation  was  appraised  at  about 
$1,000,  according  to  Nyle  Miller,  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  society. 

senator  andebson's  gift 
Sen.  Clinton  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, sent  $50,000  items  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress In  1967;  the  library  lists  the  material  as 
deposited  but  not  yet  donated,  possibly  be- 
cause Mr.  Anderson  intends  to  stretch  out 
the  tax  saving.  The  Senator's  secretary  says 
her  boss  Is  too  busy  to  answer  questions 
about  the  dollar-value,  and  the  library  won't 
even  tell  whether  the  deposit  is  being  ap- 
praised. 

Another  Senate  Incumbent  who's  donating 
documents  is  Republican  Sen.  Gordon  Allott 
of  Colorado.  He,  like  many  other  givers,  says 
he  wasn't  originally  aware  of  the  tax  bene- 
fit to  Sen.  Allott  promised  his  papers  years 
ago  to  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Colorado.  "When  I  first  committed  myself 
the  tax  angle  didn't  occur  to  me,"  Mr.  Allott 
says.  But  now  he  knows:  "I'm  going  to  utilize 
It  from  tax  standpoint  that  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  me,"  he  says. 

One  member  of  the  Judiciary  who  employs 
the  donating  device  Is  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  He  gives  to  the  Ub- 
rary  of  Congress — and  takes  a  tax  deduction 
for — more  of  the  voluminous  "personal  files" 
he  has  amassed  while  on  the  court.  The  Jus- 
tice's gifts  totaling  some  30,000  items  over 
the  years,  include  legal  memoranda  plus 
diary-Uke  docket  books  showing  the  disposi- 
tion of  cases  and  the  votes  of  brethren  Jus- 
tices. Scholars  consider  such  documents  most 
Important  for  trading  the  evolution  of  court 
decisions.  How  rich  the  Douglas  papers  are 
can't  be  determined  yet;  they  will  be  sealed 
from  public  view  until  after  Mr.  Douglas' 
death,  and  the  Justice,  speaking  through  a 
secretary,  says  it  would  take  some  digging 
on  ills  part  to  refresh  his  memory  about  the 
appraised  value  for  tax  purposes. 

As  a  service  to  donors,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress staff  offers  free  "advisory  evaluations" 
on  manuscripts,  rare  books  and  other  mate- 
rials though  urging  donors  to  hire  commer- 
cial appraisers,  too.  It's  exclusively  up  to  the 
donor  to  decide  how  much  he'll  try  to 
deduct. 

The  library's  appraisal  work  Is  highly  se- 
cretive. Since  the  Government's  legislative 
branch  is  exempt  from  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  library  officials  refuse  even 
to  Identify  gift-givers,  for  whom  evaluations 
are  mtide.  "This  Is  confidential  Information." 
General  Counsel  Lewis  Coffin  argues.  "For  us 
to  give  It  out  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
donor's  privacy." 

The  preservation  of  manuscript  collections 
for  research  Isn't  a  recent  development,  of 
course,  for  the  papers  of  notable  men  are  the 
raw  material  of  history.  Moreover,  the  files  of 
Presidents  and  their  Immediate  staff  have 
been  considered  private  property  ever  since 
George  Washington  took  his  PresidenUal 
papers  home  to  Mt.  Vernon.  Congress  appro- 
priated substantial  sums  to  buy  from  heirs  or 
executors  the  papers  of  President  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and  Jackson. 

What's  relatively  new  Is  the  donation- 
deduction  practice.  The  trend  Is  being 
spurred  by  spirited  bidding  for  certain  mate- 
rial by  vmlversltles,  regional  archives  and  his- 
torical societies.  Some  academic  scouts  regu- 
larly prowl  Capitol  Hill  corridors  looking 
for  good  prosi>ects.  "My  university  leans  on 
the  tax  angle  pretty  hard,"  one  Congressman 
confides. 

Former  GOP  Senate  Whip  Thomas  Kuchel's 
papers  were  solicited  by  Bancroft  Library  at 


the  University  of  California,  and  when  Mr. 
Kuchel  indicated  interest  the  library  dis- 
patched a  negotiating  agent  to  Washington. 
A  deed  of  gift  was  signed  last  New  Year's 
Day,  but  Mr.  Kuchel  doesn't  yet  know  the 
appraised  value  of  870  crammed  cartons  that 
have  been  shipped  to  the  library. 

Tax  considerations  both  ease  and  compli- 
cate the  archivists'  task.  "If  an  Income-tax 
deduction  Is  the  Incentive  I'm  all  for  it,"  says 
Philip  Mason,  director  of  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity's archives  of  labor  history  and  urban 
affairs,  where  the  pajjers  of  Detroit  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  Charles  Dlggs  and  John 
Conyers  are  being  appraised.  But  Mr.  Mason 
adds:  "Probably  there's  no  more  critical 
problem  for  archivists  and  librarians  than 
appraisals  for  Income  tax  purposes.  ...  It 
gets  to  be  pretty  subjective  really." 

evaluating  papers 

In  general,  the  tax  deduction  allowed  for 
donated  property  equals  Its  fair  market 
value.  But  document  collections  are  rarely 
sold,  so  It's  necessary  to  fall  back  on  sub- 
jective Judgments:  How  many  scholarly 
monographs  or  doctoral  dissertations  are 
likely  to  be  written  from  the  donated  docu- 
ments? How  many  similar  collections  bear 
on  the  same  subject?  Were  the  donor's  re- 
corded experiences  unique?  How  thoroughly 
do  his  papers  trace  particular  events? 

Until  recent  years  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  the  nation's  favored  political  depository. 
Nowadays,  the  richest  documents  often  wind 
up  in  the  growing  network  of  Presidential 
libraries. 

In  encouraging  the  construction  of  these 
libraries  (built  with  private  funds  but  staffed 
by  Government  employes).  Congress  may  be 
encouraging  tax  havens  for  a  favored  few.  A 
departing  White  House  aide  can  take  his 
papers  with  him,  use  the  documents  to  write 
a  best-selling  volume  of  memoirs,  then 
donate  as  Ux-deductlble  gifts  to  a  Presi- 
dential library  not  only  the  White  House 
papers  but  the  manuscripts  of  his  book,  too. 
Among  other  Kennedy  aides,  Arthtir  Schle- 
slnger  and  Theodore  Sorensen  both  hired 
professional  appraisers  to  assess  the  value  of 
material  they  Intend  to  give  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library  being  built  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  139— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  ANNUAL 
"DAY  OP  BREAD"  AND  "HARVEST 
FESTIVAL"  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion along  with  21  other  cosponsors 
designating  October  28,  1969,  as  a  "Day 
of  Bread"  and  the  last  week  of  October  as 
a  period  of  "Harvest  Festival."  The  joint 
resolution  requests  the  President  to  pro- 
claim a  "Day  of  Bread"  and  "Harvest 
Festival"  this  year  and  in  successive 
years  and  to  call  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  join  with  those  of  other 
nations  in  the  observance  of  these  occa- 
sions with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

But  why  a  "Day  of  Bread"?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  in  times  like 
these — when  so  many  serious  agricul- 
tural problems  beset  us — we  sometimes 
fail  to  recognize  the  positive  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  numerous  farm 
products.  Bread — symbolic  of  the  har- 
vest and  of  all  foods — is  one  of  our  great- 
est assets.  Wheat  and  the  products  of 
wheat,  most  commonly  bread,  are  per- 
haps man's  oldest  crop  and  cultivated 
food. 
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Wheat  provides  more  nourishment  for 
peoples  of  the  world  than  any  other  food, 
serving  as  a  staple  in  43  countries  with 
almost  a  billion  people.  The  word 
"bread"  gains  greater  meaning  every  day 
in  the  growing  concern  of  governments 
around  the  world  with  the  problems  of 
feeding  the  hungry  and  malnourished. 

In  recognition  of  these  values,  the  In- 
heritance of  the  past  merges  with  the 
custom  of  the  present  throughout  the 
world.  Since  1953,  the  people  of  West 
Germany  have  celebrated  a  "Day  of 
Bread"  as  part  of  a  harvest  festival  on  a 
commonly-accepted  date  in  October.  The 
observance  has  spread  to  Austria.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Anglican  Church 
annually  Joins  in  a  similar  occasion 
marked  by  a  display  of  different  breads 
and  ecclesiastical  mention  of  their  sig- 
nificance. 

The  practice  of  marking  a  "Day  of 
Bread"  each  year  Is  being  introduced  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the 
Orient.  Consideration  of  an  international 
observance  has  also  been  indicated  by 
the  Bread  Institute  of  Sweden  and  Mil- 
lars' Associations  of  Switzerland  and 
other  European  nations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  idea  of  a 
"Day  of  Bread"  encompassed  by  a  week 
of  "Harvest  Festival,"  has  been  reviewed 
and  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the 
American  Bakers  Association,  the  Mil- 
lers' National  Federation  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
Wheat  producer  groups,  flour  millers  and 
bakers  in  almost  every  State  have  em- 
braced the  concept. 

From  such  tradition,  cooperation,  and 
potential  participation,  the  conclusion  is 
apparent  that  the  "Harvest  Festival"  and 
"Day  of  Bread"  transcend  national  con- 
sideration. They  represent  an  effort  to 
promote  greater  international  communi- 
cation and  understanding  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  coordination  of  an  international 
"Day  of  Bread"  carries  bright  promise 
as  more  and  more  countries  adopt  the 
concept  to  celebrate  the  annual  harvest. 
Understandably,  nations  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  would  mark  the  date  during 
autumn  in  that  area.  March  26.  1970.  has 
been  under  consideration  in  Venezuela, 
where  a  display  of  bread  would  be  housed 
in  the  Industrial  Palace  in  Caracas  and 
members  of  the  milling-baking  union 
would  receive  a  holiday.  Great  Plains 
Wheat.  Inc.,  has  served  as  a  coordinat- 
ing agency  through  offices  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe.  Western  Wheat 
Associates  serves  the  same  fimction  in 
the  Far  East  and  it  is  anticipated  other 
international  associations  will  extend 
the  Influence  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  of  Kansas  is 
the  leading  wheat  producing  State  in  the 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  represent  the 
people  of  an  area  which  has  contributed 
so  much  toward  the  production  of  a 
wholesome  nutritious  food.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs.  I  am  aware 
that  much  needs  to  be  done  to  aUeviate 
malnutrition  in  this  country. 

I  would  add.  in  all  seriousness,  that 
if  the  American  public  had  increased, 
instead  of  diminished,  its  consumption 
of  enriched  wheat  products,  we  would 
have  much  less  evidence  of  dietary  de- 
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ficlency  diseases  than  we  have  today. 
The  wheat  producers,  millers,  bakers, 
and  other  end  product  manufacturers 
are  working  hard  on  the  development 
of  new,  highly  nutritious  wheat-based 
foods,  and  on  the  nutritional  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  basic  products. 

Our  recognition  of  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  a  "Harvest  Festival"  will  provide  im- 
portant evidence  to  the  U.S.  wheat  econ- 
omy that  we  in  Congress  support  and 
encourage  its  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  these 
industries  may  move  ahead  with  their 
carefully  worked  out  plans,  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  give  speedy  approval  of  this 
joint  resolution  establishing  a  "Day  of 
Bread"  and  a  "Harvest  Festival"  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Thie  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  "Day  of  Bread"  and  "Harvest 
Festival"  Week,  introduced  by  Mr,  Dole 
I  for  himself  and  other  Senators ) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 

S.    2534 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2554,  the  proposed  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pre-Retirement  Assistance  Act 
of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


However,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  is  an  organizational  gap  in 
the  proposal  which  should  be  filled. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2450  which  will  include  the 
salary  of  a  full-time  coach-coordinator 
for  the  corps  of  job  instructors  as  an  ex- 
pense of  the  program. 

The  role  of  the  coach-coordinator 
would  be  a  dual  one:  First,  he  would 
train  and  supervise  the  corps  of  volun- 
tary job  instructors.  In  addition,  he 
would  guide  the  overall  administration 
of  the  apprentice-job  instructor  pro- 
gram. 

No  group  would  be  eligible  unless  50 
apprentices  and  30  job  instructors  were 
enrolled. 

With  this  leadership,  the  smoothly 
geared  replacement  process  to  provide 
young  skilled  craftsmen  will  be  insured. 
The  importance  of  the  apprenticeship 
program  is  clear.  However,  competent 
leadership  is  vital  to  its  success. 

I,  therefore,  urfre  my  colleagues  to  give 
S.  2450.  and  the  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduce today,  full  consideration,  and  to 
act  upon  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  222— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
ERMA  POPE  CURRY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original 
resolution,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar : 

S.  Res.  222 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Krma  Pope  Curry,  widow  of  James  G.  Curry, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


PROVISION  OP  TAX  CREDIT  FXDR 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  GROUPS 
WHICH  ESTABLISH  AN  APPREN- 
TICESHIP-JOB INSTRUCTOR  PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    100 

Mr.  DODD.  Mi-.  President,  on  June  19, 
I  introduced  legislation,  S.  2450,  which 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  for  organiza- 
tions and  groups  which  establish  an  ap- 
prenticeship-job instructor  program. 

I  said  then  that  the  key  to  a  successful 
program  is  to  provide  the  young  appren- 
tice with  an  older,  interested  counselor  to 
instruct  and  supervise  the  development 
of  the  apprentice's  skills. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRL\- 
TIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
RESEARCH,  AND  DEVELOPMENT' 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES 
AT  KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE 
AND  RESERVE  COMPONENT" 
STRENGTH— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     101 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT.   Mr.   Symington,   Mr.   Mondale. 
Mr.     McGovERN,     Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  McCarthy^ 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Pell,   Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.   RiBicoFF.   Mr.   Muskie.   Mr.   Moss! 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Saxbe,  and  Mr. 
Nelson)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
sci-ibe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


July  23,  1969 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    85 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18  I  submitted  an  amendment,  No. 


85,  to  S.  2546,  the  militarj'  procurement 
authorization  bill.  At  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

C.  Nelson  Day,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  William  T.  Thur- 
man. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  July  30,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARING    ON    ALASKA 

NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS.  AUGUST  6. 

1969 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  scheduled  a  further  hearing  on 
S  1830,  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1969.  for  August  6,  1969.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive additional  testimony  from  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  the  administration  with 
respect  to  their  positions  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  land  claim  issue  and 
the  settlement  proposed  in  S.  1830. 

The  prepared  statements  of  other  in- 
terested persons  will  be  received  and 
made  a  part  of  the  committee  hearing 
record. 

EXPENDITURE  CONTROLS  AND  EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  SURTAX 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  in  enacting  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  Congress  included  a 
section  in  that  bill  placing  a  limitation 
on  Govenmient  expenditures.  This  ex- 
penditure control  section  was  of  equal 
importance  to  the  surcharge  itself  in  con- 
trolling inflation. 

Today  there  is  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  H.R.  12290.  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  extend  this  surcharge 
through  the  remainder  of  1969  and  at  a 
reduced  rate  for  the  first  half  of  1970. 

Earlier  this  year  as  a  part  of  H.R. 
11400.  Congress  enacted  an  expenditure 
control  provision  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  us  was  not  effective. 

I  expressed  my  concern  over  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  expenditure  control  provi- 
sion as  finally  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  in  conversations  with  the  executive 
branch  found  that  the  President  was 
equally  concerned. 


As  a  result,  the  President,  under  date 
of  July  16,  1969.  forwarded  to  me  a  let- 
ter wherein  he  spelled  out  in  definite 
terms  that  the  administration  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  flexible  provisions 
of  the  expenditure  controls  as  approved 
in  H.R.  11400  by  the  Congress  but  that 
he  would  recognize  the  $192.9  billion  as 
the  maximum  ceiling  on  fiscal  1970 
expenditures. 

I  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  President's  letter  of  July  16, 
1969: 

The  WurrE  House. 
Was}nngton,  Jidy  16. 1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  WnxiAMS, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  aware  of 
the  concern  over  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  unless  ex- 
penditure controls  are  made  clearly  effective. 
Possibly  some  of  this  concern  arises  from 
the  flexibility  of  the  expenditure  control  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  11400  Just  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  legislation  the  limit  on  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1970  would  appear  to  be  $191.9 
billion — one  billion  below  the  S192.9  billion 
projected  in  my  revised  budget.  However,  the 
actual  language  ( 1 )  authorizes  me  to  exceed 
this  celling  by  two  billion  dollars  for  in- 
creases in  specified  items  of  uncontrollable 
spending,  thereby  raising  the  celling  poten- 
tially to  $193.9  billion:  and  (2)  enables  Con- 
gress to  raise  expenditures  by  any  amount 
for  any  program,  thereby  permitting  auto- 
matic Congressional  increases  In  the  ceiling. 
There  is  an  obrtous  advantage  in  having 
a  precise  ceiling — one  which  clearly  specifies 
the  maximum  allowable  expenditures.  I 
therefore  assure  you  and  your  colleagues  that 
I  accept  in  good  faith  the  $191.9  billion  ceil- 
ing as  passed  by  Congress.  More  than  this, 
barring  a  plainly  critical  and  presently  un- 
foreseeable emergency.  I  will  hold  total  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1970  within  the  8192.9 
billion  indicated  in  my  April  budget  pro- 
posals. 

I  will  regard  this  $192.9  billion  maximum 
as  a  celUng  on  fiscal  1970  expenditures,  on 
this  premise — that  when  an  increase  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  develops  In  one  pro- 
gram it  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  another  program,  thereby  keeping 
the  total  budget  within  the  $192.9  billion 
maximum. 

For  the  Executive  Branch  this  means  that 
if  uncontrollable  spending,  such  as  interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  social  security  bene- 
fits, should  exceed  the  April  estimates,  or 
if  other  spending  essential  to  the  national 
welfare  is  approved,  the  additional  spending 
will  have  to  be  offset  bv  reductions  elsewhere. 
Further  it  means  that,  if  the  Coneress  should 
vote  expenditures  above  those  provided  for 
in  the  breakdown  of  the  $192.0  billion  total, 
it  will  also  need  to  impose  compensating  re- 
ductions in  other  programs.  Fallme  to  es- 
tablish such  priorities  in  allocating  funds 
within  the  $192.9  billion  total  will  compel 
the  Executive  Branch  either  to  impose  off- 
setting reductions  Itself  in  programs  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  to  refrain  from  spend- 
ing the  increase. 

I  believe  this  firm  expenditure  control, 
prompt  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the  ex- 
cises and  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
will  give  us  the  tools  our  cour.try  needs  to 
brake  and  stop  inflation.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Ways  and  Mtans  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  will  follow  this 
action  with  prompt  consideration  of  a  major 
tax  revision  package  which  will  include  many 
of  the  reform  proposals  I  recommended  to 
Congress  last  April. 

Working  together.  I  am  confident  Uiat  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  can  estab- 
lish sound  priorities  and  keep  within  a  $192.9 


billion  expenditure  total  for  1970.  I  assure 
you  that  I  Intend  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 

As  evidence  that  the  President  is  de- 
termined to  keep  total  Government  ex- 
penditures within  this  prescribed  ceiling 
I  call  attention  to  an  article  appearing 
in  today's  Washington  Post  by  Richard 
Homan  entitled  "Nixon  Cuts  Spending 
$3.5  Billion.  Hits  Hill." 

This  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  President  Nixon,  as  the  result  of 
increased  expenditures  in  certain  pro- 
grams, is  finding  it  nece.ssary  to  make 
offsetting  reductions  in  other  areas  to- 
taling $3.5  billion. 

I  compliment  President  Nixon  upon 
the  firm  stand  he  is  taking  to  combat 
this  inflationary  danger,  first,  by  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  the  extension  of  the 
surcharge,  and  second,  by  makin.?  a  de- 
termined effort  to  hold  Govenoment  ex- 
penditures within  the  agreed  limits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Cuts  Spending  $3.5  Billion.  Hrrs  Hill 
(By  Richard  Homan) 
President  Nixon,  chiding  Congress  for  fall- 
ing to  accept  a  number  of  his  money-saving 
proposals,  yesterday  ordered  a  $3.5  billion  cut 
in  spending  by  Government  departments  and 
agencies  to  offset  increases  in  areas  over 
which  he  has  no  control. 

More  than  half  the  $3.5  billion  will  prob- 
ably oome  from  defense  spending  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  Vietnam  waj,  Budget  Bureau 
Director  Robert  P.  Mayo  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  blamed  Congress  for  $1  billion 
of  the  anticipated  $3.5  billion  growth  over 
his  Administration's  proposed  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  rest  is  unexpected  In- 
creases in  ••uncontrollable"  areas  of  Govern- 
ment spending  such  as  Social  Security,  in- 
terest on  Federal  borro'wlng  and  Medicare. 

The  cuts  would  not  redvice  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  $192.9  billion  budget  for  the 
current  year.  Rather,  since  programs  the 
President  cannot  control  appear  likely  to  add 
$3.5  billion  to  the  budgeted  spending,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  ordered  an  identical  amount  cut  in 
other  areas  to  keep  the  budget  at  $192.9 
bUlion. 

The  President  said  that  "some  highly  de- 
sirable programs  will  have  to  be  stretched 
out — others  reduced"  and  he  said  that  the 
"dollar  reductions  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
fiu^her  lowering  of  the  personnel  ceilings 
established  last  April." 

Mayo  said  his  office  would  recommend  de- 
tailed cuts  to  the  President  by  early  August. 
Multl-blllion-dollar  cuts  in  the  Pent-agon 
budget,  would  probably  require  a  sleniflcant 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  armed  forces — 
a  move  already  being  considered  by  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Lolrd — or  outright  elimi- 
nation of  major  weapons  programs. 

The  President  and  his  budget  chief  accused 
Congress  of  falling  to  match  the  Adnolnistra- 
tlon^s  cost-cutting  efforts — by  adding  costly 
programs,  failing  to  reduce  others  and  failing 
to  enact  revenue-producing  legislation  pro- 
posed bv  Mr.  Nixon. 

"Last"  April  I  presented  a  revised  1970 
budget  to  the  Congress."  the  President  said 
in  a  statement.  ••That  budget  contained 
specific  reductions  totalling  $4  bUlion  from 
the  budget  left  by  the  previous  Administra- 
tion. 

•It  brought  the  proposed  Federal  spend- 
ing figure  for  this  fiscal  year  down  to  $192.9 
billion,  a  figure  I  sttll  believe  reflects  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  in  our  highly  inflation- 
ary environment. 
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"If  we  hold  the  line  on  that  spending 
flgrure,  as  I  Intend  to,  and  If  the  requisite 
revenues  are  provided,  this  fiscal  year  will 
produce  the  kind  of  budget  surplus  needed 
to  cool  off  an  economy  that  was  dangerously 
overheated   before  we  assumed  office." 

Mr.  Nixon  said  Congressional  action  "has 
been  inconsistent"  with  his  cost-cutting  pro- 
posals made  in  April. 

Congress  has  not  acted  on  his  request  for 
a  postal  rate  increase  that  was  to  have  taken 
effect  July  1,  it  has  not  ended  special  milk 
and  agriculture  conservation  programs  as  he 
recommended  and,  Instead  of  reducing  aid 
to  schools  in  Federally  impacted  areas,  as 
he  recommended,  it  is  moving  to  Increase 
them. 

On  Monday,  Mayo  noted,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  voted  to  raise  the 
Administration's  proposed  $15.9  million  for 
merchant  marine  shipbuilding  to  $200  mll- 
ion. 

"Thus  our  current  estimate  of  Fiscal  1970 
spending  has  risen  to  $196.4  billion  even 
though  we  in  the  Administration  have  done 
nothing  in  the  way  of  discretionary  action 
to  add  to  our  earlier  $192.9  billion  estimate," 
the  President  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  announced  the  spending  cut 
as  he  signed  into  law  the  final  supplemental 
a'ppropVTatlons  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
elided  vAfne  30.  The  biU  contains  a  $191.9 
billion  celling,  with  some  exemptions,  for 
spending  In  the  current  year. 

"The  new  ceiling  will'  be  of  little  help  In 
keeping  Federal  spending  under  control  If 
the  Congress  that  imposed  it  does  not  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Administration  In 
meeting  It,"  the  President  said. 


July  23,  1969 


THE  BOYCOTT  ON  CHINESE  GOODS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
week  in  which  man  has  reached  out  and 
touched  the  moon,  it  is  also  heartening 
to  see  an  attempt  by  man  on  earth  to 
reach  out  to  touch  his  fellow  man.  I 
refer  to  the  administration's  decision, 
early  this  week,  to  end  partially  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  on  Chinese  goods  as  it 
applies  to  American  citizens  traveling 
abroad.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  they 
will  now  be  permitted  to  purchase  up  to 
SI 00  worth  of  goods  originating  in  main- 
land China.  In  addition  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  validate  automati- 
cally the  passports  of  six  categories  of 
American  citizens  for  travel  to  mainland 
China. 

Regardless  of  Chinese  reactions,  these 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  I  would 
hope  that  they  will  lead  to  the  removal 
of  all  special  restrictions  on  the  travel  of 
Americans  and  also  to  our  placing  trade 
with  China  in  nonstrategic  goods  on  the 
same  basis  as  trade  with  other  Commu- 
nist countries. 

I  hope  that  the  Government  of  main- 
land China  will  respond  to  these  over- 
tiu^s  in  some  way.  But  even  if  there  is 
no  response,  these  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  will  have  been  use- 
ful and  important  if  they  mark,  as  they 
seem  to  do,  the  beginning  of  a  more 
rational  and  more  realistic  official  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
toward  relations  with  the  most  populous 
country  on  earth. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISSENT  ON  THE  ABM:  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL OBLIGATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  debate 
on  the  administration's  Safeguard  sys- 
tem is  nearly  complete.  Over  the  course 
of  the  past  weeks  the  Senate  has  thor- 
oughly discussed  the  principal  substan- 
tive aspects  of  the  proposed  ABM  sys- 
tem: its  strategic  implications,  its  prob- 
able capabilities,  its  likely  effects  on  the 
arms  race,  its  cost. 

On  April  25,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  I  attempted  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  argimients  offered  in  support  of 
immediate  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system.  It  was  my  conclusion  that  deploy- 
ment would  not  enhance  our  national 
security — indeed,  it  was  more  likely  to 
initiate  an  arms  race  that  would  ulti- 
mately leave  us  less  secure — and  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  required  for  de- 
ployment could  better  be  invested  to 
meet  other  national  needs. 

In  short,  it  was  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  deployment  at  this  time  would 
be  a  dangerous  and  unwise  decision  both 
in  terms  of  national  security  and  oppor- 
timity  costs. 

However,  during  the  waning  days  of 
this  debate,  the  Safeguard's  supporters 
have  introduced  an  additional  argument 
that  must  be  confronted  seriously  be- 
fore any  final  decision  on  deployment 
can  be  rendered.  The  argument,  stated 
in  its  most  persuasive  form,  reads: 

Whether  or  not  the  Safeguard  system  per- 
forms up  to  expectaUons  is  not  the  most 
relevant  consideration.  The  President  has 
stated  unequivocally  that  he  desires  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  to  strengthen  his 
hand  in  arms  control  negotiations  with  Mos- 
cow and  in  his  deaUngs  with  other  govern- 
ments. Since  the  President  Is  the  principal 
government  official  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  nation's  foreign  policy,  the  Congress 
should  not  deny  him  the  tools  he  believes 
necessary  for  the  successful  implementations 
of  that  policy. 

The  effect  of  this  new  tack  by  Safe- 
guard supporters  has  been  to  shift  con- 
sideration of  the  system  from  strictly  a 
defense  authorization  context — in  which 
Congress"  right  to  exercise  independent 
judgment  is  undisputed— into  the  more 
contentious  arena  of  foreign  affairs.  In- 
stead of  debating  the  strategic  impor- 
tance and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  Safe- 
guard, the  proposition  to  be  tested  be- 
comes Congress'  moral  obligation  to 
grant  the  President  what  he  requests  for 
the  conduct  of  our  international  affairs. 

In  order  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
soundness  of  this  proposition,  we  must 
undertake  a  definition  of  the  respective 
roles  of  the  President  and  Congress  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy;  the  constitu- 
tional issue  debated  during  consideration 
of  the  foreign  commitments  resolution 
last  month. 

Ttiming  to  the  Constitution  itself  does 
not  yield  a  ready  answer  to  the  question 
of  who  shall  possess  the  final  or  deter- 
mining voice  in  the  formulation  of  our 
foreign  policy.  What  the  Constitution 
does,  and  all  that  it  does,  is  to  confer  on 
the  President  certain  powers  capable  of 
affecting  our  foreign  relations,  and  cer- 
tain other  powers  of  the  same  general 
kind  on  Congress.  The  question  of  who 
should  defer  to  whom  in  time  of  dis- 
agreement between  these  two  branches 
of  Government  is  not  resolved. 


However,  according  to  an  eminent  stu- 
dent of  the  Presidency,  Edwin  S.  Cor- 
win: 

Actual  practice  under  the  Constitution  has 
shown  that,  while  the  President  is  usually 
In  a  position  to  propose,  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  are  often  in  a  technical  poeltlon. 
at  least,  to  dispose.  The  verdict  of  history. 
In  short.  Is  that  the  power  to  determine  the 
substantive  content  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  a  divided  power.^ 

An  issue  raising  the  same  constitu- 
tional questions  as  the  proposition  that 
Congress  is  morally  obligated  to  give  the 
President  the  Safeguard  system  if  he 
requests  it  for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  came  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1798.  The  issue  was 
whether  Congress  was  obligated  to  grant 
the  President  the  funds  to  dispatch  a 
given  number  of  ministers  to  foreign 
capitals. 

In  the  historic  debate  that  ensued, 
Representative  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, delivered  a  brilliant  defense  of 
Congress'  right  and  duty  to  exercise  its 
independent  judgment  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

After  establishing  the  constitutional 
fact  that  "Congress,  having  the  sole 
power  of  granting  money,  are  judges  of 
the  propriety  or  Impropriety  of  making  a 
grant,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to 
exercise  their  discretion  therein."  Repre- 
sentative Gallatin,  in  1798,  moved  to  the 
core  of  his  case : 

Whenever  the  powers  have  been  so  dis- 
tributed between  two  departments,  in  rela- 
tion to  another  certain  act,  that  neither  of 
the  two  can  complete  the  act  by  virtue  of 
Its  own  powers,  then  each  department  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  other,  not  In  relation  to  the 
operation  of  its  appropriate  powers  but  In 
relation  to  the  act  Itself.  Each  department, 
In  that  case,  may  go  as  far  as  Its  own  author- 
ity will  permit,  but  no  further.  The  refusal 
of    the    other    department    to    exercise    Its 
powers  In  relation  to  that  act.  In  the  same 
direction  and  In  concurrence  with  the  first 
department.  Is  no  abridgement  of  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  the  first.  It  Is  the  Constitu- 
tion which.  In  that  case,  abridges  the  powers 
of  both,  and  which  has  rendered  the  con- 
currence of  both  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  act.  If  either  of  the  departments. 
.  .  .  after  having  exercised  Its  own  author- 
ity towards  the  completion  of  the  act,  shall 
pretend  to  have  a  right  to  force  the  powers 
of  the  other  In  the  same  direction  so  as  to 
have  the  act  completed  against  or  without 
Its  voluntary  consent.  It  Is  that  department 
which  abridges  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  other.  Thus,  In  the  instance 
before  us,  the  President  may  appoint  as  many 
public  Ministers  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  if  he 
can  (Induce  them  to  go,  he  may)  send  them 
to  their  Intended  mission  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  act  of  the  Legislature;  If  he  can. 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Consuls,  find  men  who 
win  serve  without  a  salary,  he  has  a  right 
to  do  It.  and  thus  to  act  uncontrolled  by  the 
Legislature;    because,   on   this  supposed   In- 
stance,   his    own    authority   Is   sufficient    to 
carry  Into  effect  his  Intentions.  But  further 
than  that  he  cannot  go;  for  the  Constitution. 
In  no  part,  gives  him  any  power  to  force  the 
Legislature  to  grant  the  money  which  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  Ministers.   In  the 
same  manner  the  Legislature  have  a  right 
to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying   twenty   public  Ministers,  if 
they  shall  in  their  Judgement  think  so  many 
necessary.  But  further  than  that  they  can- 
not go;   they  cannot  force  the  President  to 
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appoint  twenty  Ministers,  if  he  does  not 
think  them  necessary.  In  this  Instance  the 
act  Is  placed  partly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Executive,  and  partly  under  that  of  the 
Leglslatxire — under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Executive  so  far  as  relates  to  the  creation  of 
the  office  and  to  the  appointment — tmder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  granting  the  money — and  the  con- 
currence of  both  departments  Is  necessary  to 
complete  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  as  if  to  anticipate  the 
case  before  us  today.  Representative 
Gallatin  concluded : 

When  It  Is  found  that  the  Constitution  has 
dlsrtrlbuted  the  powers  In  a  manner  different 
from  that  contended  for,  although  there  Is 
no  clause  which  directs  that  Congress  shall 
be  bound  to  appropriate  money  In  order  to 
carry  Into  effect  any  of  the  Executive  powers, 
some  gentlemen,  recurring  to  metaphysical 
subtleties  and  abandoning  the  literal  and 
plain  sense  of  the  Constitution,  say  that, 
although  we  have  a  Constitutional  power, 
we  have  not  a  moral  right  to  act  according 
to  our  own  discretion  but  are  under  a  moral 
obligation  [italics  added]  In  thU  instance 
to  grant  the  money.  It  Is  evident  that  where 
the  Constitution  has  lodged  the  power,  there 
exists  the  right  of  acting  and  the  right  of 
discretion.  Congress  is,  upon  all  occasions, 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  act  according 
to  Justice  and  propriety .» 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  Congress  has 
vast  powers  to  determine  the  bounds 
within  which  a  President  may  be  left  to 
work  out  a  foreign  policy — powers  which 
certainly  include  denying  the  President 
the  Safeguard  sis  a  card  in  his  negotiating 
hand  if  Congress  determines  it  is  not 
needed.  Indeed,  as  Edward  Corwln  has 
written: 

The  Congress  may  effectively  block  presi- 
dential policy  by  simply  declining  to  pass 
implementing  legislation — for  example,  ap- 
propriations. It  resxUts  that.  In  proportion 
as  the  prosecution  of  a  foreign  policy — "The 
Marshall  Plan,"  for  Instance — requires  lavish 
expenditure,  so  Is  the  insistence  of  the  body 
that  controls  the  nation's  purse  strings  that 
it  be  accepted  as  a  partner  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  our  diplomacy  likely 
to  increase." 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  firmly  es- 
tablish this  point.  I  say  this  not  simply 
because  it  effectively  counters  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  ought  to  give  the 
President  the  Safeguard  because  he 
wants  it — though  it  does  cut  the  ground 
from  under  this  case — or  out  of  some 
peevish  desire  to  defend  congressional 
prerogatives.  Congress'  right  and  obliga- 
tion to  rule  independently  on  the  Safe- 
guard must  be  established  beyond  ques- 
tion— whether  viewed  as  a  defense  ap- 
propriation or  in  a  foreign  policy  con- 
text— because  we  have  permitted  the 
steady  erosion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  political  system  was 
founded:  the  separation  of  powers.  Sena- 
tors in  this  Chamber  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen, particularly  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years. 

Thus,  far  more  is  at  stake  as  we  ap- 
proach the  vote  on  the  Safeguard  than  a 
complex  of  expensive  military  hardware. 
For  the  Safeguard  has  become  a  crucial 
test  of  the  Senate's  will  to  exercise  its 

'  Annal3,  5tb  Cong.,  2d  session,  pp.  1120- 
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judgment  independently  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Pentagon  and  the  President. 

Too  often  since  World  War  n  we 
have  neglected  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility by  interpreting  the  wise  in- 
junction to  keep  partisan  politics  out  of 
international  affairs  to  mean  the  Sen- 
ate must  act  as  a  rubberstamp  for  the 
Executive's  foreign  policy. 

Too  often  in  recent  years  we  have 
failed  to  exercise  the  same  critical  judg- 
ment in  appraising  military  and  inter- 
national matters  that  we  afford  domes- 
tic programs  and  proposals.  Continued 
failure  to  abandon  this  course  and  to  re- 
store the  vital  JMilance  in  our  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  surely  invite  disaster.  For  as 
Gibbon  wrote  in  "The  Decline  and  Fall" : 

The  principles  of  a  free  constitution  are 
irrecoverably  lost,  when  the  legislative  power 
Is  nominated  by  the  executive  * 

That  is  one  of  the  issues  in  the  vote 
pending  on  the  Safeguard  system. 

Having  attempted  to  demonstrate 
Congress'  right  and  responsibility  to 
render  an  independent  judgment  on  the 
ABM — even  if  it  is  regarded  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  President's  foreign  policy 
plans — I  would  like  to  conclude  by  turn- 
ing briefly  to  the  question  of  whether  de- 
nying the  President  the  Safeguard  actu- 
ally will  weaken  his  position  in  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviets  and  in  his  deal- 
ings with  other  governments. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  indicates 
it  will  not. 

Surely,  Soviet  understanding  that  we 
can  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  an 
operational  ABM  system  if  they  appear 
intransigent  in  arms  negotiations  or 
begin  to  expand  their  own  limited  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  provides  suffi- 
cient incentive  for  the  Kremlin's  repre- 
sentatives to  seriously  discuss  limitations 
on  systems  like  the  ABM  in  Geneva. 

On  the  other  hand,  deploying  at  this 
time  could  well  undermine  the  chances 
for  successful  talks.  In  the  judgment  of 
Nobel  Prize  Laureate,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics Bernard  Feld : 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  the  tend- 
ency until  now  for  arms  control  negotiations 
and  agreements  to  lag  behind  weap>ons  tech- 
nology. If  we  and  the  Russians  continue  to 
Insist  on  the  criterion  that  an  agreement 
be  both  foolproof  and  rlskproof  before  It  Is 
ficcepted,  while  at  the  same  time  being  will- 
ing to  deploy  new  weapons  systems  whose 
operations  and  Implications  retain  consid- 
erable uncertainties,  then  arms  control  will 
continue  to  lag  hopelessly  behind  military 
technology,  and  the  arms  race  will  continue 
on   Its  merry   but  deadly   upward   spiral." 

As  for  the  effects  of  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy the  ABM  on  our  relations  with  other 
states,  I  believe  they  can  only  be  detri- 
mental. In  return  for  agreeing  to  sign  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the 
nonnuclear  nations  of  this  world  in- 
sisted on  the  inclusion  of  article  VI  in 
the  treaty.  This  article  binds  each  of 
the  nuclear  parties  to  the  treaty  to  un- 


dertake to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament, 
and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control." 

The  nonnuclear  nations  can  hardly 
regard  a  decision  to  deploy  the  Safe- 
guard system  as  anything  but  contrary 
to  the  terms  and  the  spirit  of  this  agree- 
ment. Based  on  his  experience  in  nego- 
tiating this  treaty  as  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
stated: 

I  do  not  hesitate  In  stating  that  the  world 
community  views  with  apprehension  what 
appears  to  them  to  be  an  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  through  deployment  of 
competitive  ABM  systems." 

Mr.  President,  last  year  after  much 
deliberation,  I  voted  against  funds  to 
deploy  the  Sentinel  ABM  system.  In 
April,  after  carefully  studying  the  pres- 
ent administration's  Safeguard  system, 
I  stated  that  I  would  oppose  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  at  this  time  because 
I  felt  it  would  not  contribute  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  interim 
to  change  my  mind. 


♦Edward  Gibbon,  The  History  of  the  De- 
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CHANGES    IN    AMERICAN    FOREIGN 
POLICY  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  and  I  must  confess  somewhat 
dismayed  to  read  in  the  press  today  a 
stat-ement  attributed  to  President  Thieu 
of  South  Vietnam  saying  it  would  take  2 
years  to  set  up  machinery  for  holding 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  after  the 
Vietoong  agree  to  participate  In  such 
voting. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  &n  article  entitled 
"Election  Delay  Seen  by  Thieu."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EuBcnoN  Delay  Sexn  bt  TniEtT 

Saigon,  July  23. — President  Thieu  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  It  will  take  two  years  to  set 
up  machinery  for  holding  elections  in  South 
Vietnam — after  the  Vletcong  agree  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  voting. 

Saigon  newspapers  reported  today  that  the 
president  made  that  statement  In  a  speech 
Monday  at  the  seaside  resort  of  Vungtau. 
where  he  spoke  before  a  graduation  class  of 
pacification  workers.  No  official  test  oif 
Thleu's  speech  was  made  available. 

The  newsp>apcrs  quoted  Thieu  as  saying 
South  Vietnam  Is  "now  strong  and  steadily 
growing  stronger." 

"The  National  Liberation  Front  realizes 
that  once  they  agree  to  participate,  it  will 
take  two  years  to  set  up  the  msichlnery  so 
elections  can  actually  take  place,"  he  said 

"By  that  time,  we  will  be  so  strong  that 
the  Oommunlst  army  of  North  Vietnam  will 
have  to  withdraw  completely." 

Thieu  was  reported  to  have  added  that 
under  those  circumstances  "the  NLF  would 
not  dEire  stump  openly  as  Communists  be- 
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cause  the  elections  will  be  under  the  watch- 
ful eyee  of  foreign  observers." 

In  his  recent  peace  projwsals.  Thleu  sug- 
gested that  an  International  body  be  set  up 
to  oversee  elections  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
next  regularly  scheduled  elections  for  a 
President  are  to  be  held  In  1971.  There  have, 
however,  been  suggestions  that  the  voting 
could  be  moved  up  if  the  Communists  agreed 
to  take  part  and  abide  by  the  results. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  that 
statement  on  the  part  of  President  Thieu 
leads  us  to  some  other  reflections  on  the 
political  situation  in  Vietnam. 

The  Nixon  administration's  commend- 
able changes  in  American  policy  are  at 
last  being  manifested  in  Vietnam.  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  proposal  for  Communist 
participation  in  free  elections  in  South 
Vietnam  indicates  that  the  voice  of 
America  has  at  last  been  heard  in  Sai- 
gon. Now  we  may  hope  that  the  voice  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  may  also  some  day 
be  heard  in  that  embattled  city. 

Today,  however,  Thieu  seems  to  grant 
more  rights  to  the  Communists  than  he 
does  to  his  non-Communist  opposition. 
Whil^  "he  invites  the  Vietcong  to  join 
an  electoral  commission  and  to  take  part 
in  a  free  vote,  the  best  he  has  to  offer  his 
anti-Communist  opponents  is  free  food 
and  lodging — in  his  country's  congested 
jails. 

Thieu's  democratic  pretensions  will  be 
more  convincing  when  he  allows  Viet- 
namese not  in  the  ruling  military  clique 
to  take  part  in  their  country's  politics — 
even  if  they  do  not  choose  to  join  the 
Vietcong. 

At  present,  a  convention  of  anti-Com- 
munist South  Vietnamese  leaders  to 
select  democratic  opposition  to  the  mili- 
tary regime  could  only  take  place  in 
•prison.  There  are  uncounted  tens  of 
thousands  of  non-Communist  prisoners 
convicted  for  advocating  too  soon  such 
negotiations  as  have  now  at  last  been 
undertaken  or  for  otherwise  offering 
encouragement  to  the  enemy.  Among 
them  are:  Truong  Dinh  Dzu  who  re- 
ceived over  900,000  votes  and  came  in 
second  in  the  1967  elections;  Thich 
Thien  Minh,  leader  of  the  Buddhist 
youth  movement  and  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  most  important  Buddhists  in  this 
dominantly  Buddhist  country;  and 
Nguyen  Lau,  publisher  of  the  Saigon 
Daily  News,  the  most  influential  English 
language  newspaper. 

Last  week  my  ofiQce  was  in  touch  with 
Dzu's  son,  David  Troung,  who  is  in  New 
York,  and  who  fears,  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  authoritative  reports 
from  inside  the  Saigon  Government,  that 
his  father's  life  is  in  danger.  The  usual 
method,  he  says,  is  to  transfer  a  prisoner 
to  a  hospital,  contrive  a  grenade  attack 
and  attribute  it  to  the  Vietcong.  This 
previously  happened  to  Thich  Thien 
Mlnh.  the  Buddhist. 

Fearing  incarceration,  other  leaders 
have  fled  the  country.  Tning  Thanh, 
often  envisaged  as  a  possible  leader  of  a 
reconciliation  government,  is  in  France. 
Duong  Van  Minh,  known  as  Big  Minh, 
leader  of  the  coup  against  Diem  in  1963 
and  excluded  from  the  1967  elections  be- 
cause of  his  popularity,  has  just  returned 
to  Saigon  from  exile  in  Bangkok.  He  is 
currently  t)€ing  subjected  to  surveillance 
so  intense  it  amounts  to  house  arrest. 


Such  men  are  as  opposed  as  ever  to 
Vietcong  control  of  their  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  report  of  the  U.S. 
study  team  on  political  and  religious 
freedom  in  Vietnam,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  prisoners  represent,  in  fact, 
the  middle  ground  of  Vietnamese  politi- 
cal opinion  on  which  a  non-Communist 
political  alternative  to  the  current  re- 
gime must  be  based. 

An  alternative  is.  clearly  needed.  As 
Greneral  Ky's  recent  comments  indicated, 
the  military  regime  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  a  continued  American 
military  presence.  In  fact,  since  the 
total  number  of  South  Vietnamese 
among  our  Communist  adversaries  in 
the  country  is  continuing  to  increase, 
continuation  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime 
enlarges  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be 
succeeded  by  Communist  rule. 

At  present,  American  policy  seems  de- 
voted to  the  proposition  that  altliough 
we  must  withdraw  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam, we  cannot  withdraw  our  support 
from  the  present  government.  This 
policy  both  makes  our  withdrawal  more 
diflQcult  and  Communist  victory  more 
likely. 

The  self-defeating  implications  of  this 
approach  are  symbolized  by  Thieu's  ap- 
parent offer  of  free  elections  to  his  Com- 
munist but  not  to  his  anti-Communist 
opponents.  The  United  States  should  not 
tolerate  it.  We  can  no  longer  permit  our- 
selves to  be  exploited,  at  incalculable  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure,  by  a  regime  that 
is  systematically  destroying  both  its  own 
minimal  public  support  and  the  avail- 
able non-Communist  alternatives  to  its 
leadership.  We  must  as  a  matter  of  most 
urgent  priority  encourage  the  kind  of 
democratic  political  processes  indispens- 
able to  the  creation  of  a  government  in 
South  Vietnam  with  a  sufficient  popular 
base  to  survive  without  continued  en- 
gagement of  American  military  force. 

The  first  step  in  opening  new  possibili- 
ties in  Vietnam  is  to  open  the  jails.  Dzu 
and  the  others  must  be  released.  Political 
popularity  must  no  longer  be  treated  as 
a  crime.  The  second  step  is  truly  to  open 
the  elections.  The  Thieu-Ky  government 
is  becoming  as  great  a  threat  to  demo- 
cratic self-determination  in  that  country 
as  the  Vietcong. 

President  Thieu's  statements  show  a 
change  chiefly  in  American,  not  South 
Vietnamese  policy.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  commended  for  beginning 
the  necessary  process  of  American  with- 
drawal. But  our  policy  cannot  succeed 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
heart — and  change  of  course — in 
Saigon. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  URBAN 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  good 
government  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
adapting  institutions  to  changing  social 
conditions.  In  an  era  of  rapid  social  evo- 
lution, an  urban  crisis  has  developed,  and 
the  demands  it  places  on  our  political 
system  are  increasing. 

The  measure  of  that  system  will  be 
determined,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
character  of  its  response  to  those  de- 
mands. We  are  at  a  decision  point  in 


history:  what  we  do  now  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  urban  problems  will  shape 
the  Nation's  future.  Our  decisions  must 
be  well  considered,  but  they  must  not  be 
delayed.  "Too  little,  too  late"  would  be  a 
fitting  epitaph  for  a  political  system 
which  decided  not  to  decide,  and  thereby 
made  the  worst  decision  of  all. 

On  June  19,  1969,  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  addressed  the 
Minnesota  League  of  Municipalities,  and 
presented  a  forthright  plan  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  pressing  urban  problems.  In 
calling  attention  to  the  crisis  confronting 
American  cities.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey expressed  confidence  that  with  de- 
cisive leadership  from  government,  most 
urban  problems  could  be  solved. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  his  re- 
marks, and  because  of  the  importance  of 
his  proposals,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks    op    the    Honorable    Hubert    H. 
Humphrey,  Minnesota  League  op  Munic- 
ipalities, June  19,  1969 
Today  we  are  part  of  a  massive,  concen- 
trated society.  Seventy  percent  of  the  U.S 
population  lives  In  metropolitan  areas.  In- 
deed, one  out  of  five  people  lives  within  the 
limits  of  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
one  minion. 

We  hope  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  with- 
in a  month.  We  are  deciphering  the  Inner- 
most secrets  of  the  human  cell.  We  have 
created  enormous  energy  from  minute  nu- 
clear reactors.  The  science  of  communication 
— telephone,  radio  and  television  and  radar 
and  computers — has  made  commonplace  oc- 
currences which  my  father — and  your 
father — would  have  regarded  as  supernatural. 
We  have  an  Industrial  economy  which  this 
year  will  record  a  gross  national  product  of 
one  trillion  dollars.  Only  eight  years  ago  we 
somehow  existed  with  a  GNP  of  only  500 
billion  dollars. 

Can  we  keep  pace  with  these  changes?  Can 
we  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Individual? 

Can  our  educational  Institutions  transmit 
an  ever-increasing  body  of  knowledge? 

Can  our  religious  Institutions  become  a 
force  for  justice  in  a  changed  world  which 
complicates  spiritual  and  moral  concepts? 

Can  our  labor  and  business  institutions 
change  so  that  management  techniques  and 
technology  are  the  benevolent  servants  of 
man,  rather  than  their  malevolent  masters? 
Can  our  financial  Institutions  lind  new 
ways  of  allocating  credit  other  than  by  In- 
creasing interest  rates? 

Can  our  law  enforcement  Institutions,  now 
costly  and  slow-moving,  change  so  that  swift 
Justice  is  available  to  all? 

These  are  the  questions  which  concern 
an  ever-broadening  cross-section  of  the 
American  fjeople — and  these  are  the  ques- 
tions which  concern  persons — like  yourselves 
— who  are  charged  with  making  our  munici- 
palities true  communities  of  people,  living 
rewarding  and  satisfying  lives. 

Change  is  inevitable.  Change  creates  crisis 
only  when  our  response  is  Inflexible  and 
rigid.  Today  I  want  to  propose  two  specific 
programs  which  I  believe  will  provide  a  much 
needed  flexibility  and  adaptability  to  our 
basic  economic,  political,  and  social  Insti- 
tutions— those  established  structures  which 
in  large  measure  must  decide  the  kind  of 
local  communities  we  are  able  to  build  In  the 
final  third  of  the  20th  century. 

My  first  proposal  Is  for  each  state  govern- 
ment to  create  and  establish  a  new  depart- 
ment or  office  for  Community  Development. 
The  title  and  the  purpose  of  the  department 
should    reflect    the    development    of    urban 
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centers.  Therefore,  it  could  be  called  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Development  or  prefer- 
ably a  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment. This  new  department  In  state  govern- 
ment should  be  the  equivalent  at  the  state 
level,  to  the  Department  of  Hoxislng  and 
Urban  Development  at  the  national  level. 
The  Department  of  Community  Development 
should  be  authorized  to  coordinate  and  ac- 
tivate all  housing  and  urban  development 
programs,  particularly  those  from  the  federal 
level  which  require  state  participation.  This 
new  department  should  have  Its  own  Com- 
munity Development  progra.-n  and  budget 
designed  to  assist  and  stimulate  local  ac- 
tivity. It  must  engage  in  broad  research  per- 
taining to  urban  needs  such  as  community 
planning,  economic  development,  the  proper 
use  of  land  and  such  areas  as  zoning,  build- 
ing codes  and  all  socla,  services.  Urban  re- 
search must  not  be  the  special  prerogative 
of  the  federal  government.  We  desperately 
need  the  Input — the  Ideas,  the  long-range 
proposals — of  local  and  state  government. 
This  new  department  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  creation  of  a  broadly  representative 
.advisory  committee  on  urban  and  commu- 
nity development  This  advisory  committee 
to  include  representatives  of  local  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  the  academic  commu- 
nity, social  services,  financial  Institutions 
and  other  conxmunlty  leaders.  Active  partic- 
ipation by  state  government  In  urban  de- 
velopment is  essential  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
hope  for  our  cities.  State  governments  must 
recognize  that  we  are  essentially  an  urban, 
industrialized  nation  with  a  highly  mobile 
population. 

But  emphasis  on  development  of  urban 
America  and  new  cities  does  not  mean  less 
attention  to  rural  America.  It  means  above 
all  making  rural  America  a  more  inviting 
place  to  live — making  rural  America  modern, 
forward  looking  and  attractive  to  Its  chil- 
dren. After  all,  when  we  talk  of  cities,  we 
talk  of  people  and  new  cities  will  have  to 
find  their  location  In  rural  America. 

The  second  proposal  outlines  a  new  ap- 
proach to  amassing  the  credit  cities  need  to 
supply  basic  community  facilities  for  the 
coming  years. 

Even  if  our  population  remains  stable — 
and  It  certainly  will  not — the  amount  of 
capital  needed  to  clean  our  air  and  water — 
to  build  schools  and  hospitals — to  Improve 
law  enforcement  and  Justice  Is  truly  stagger- 
ing. But  this  country  Is  not  standing  still — 
we  will  have  to  provide  for  an  additional 
27  million  people  In  the  next  6  years. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
replacing  obsolete  facilities,  reducing  back- 
logs, and  meeting  needs  of  an  expanding 
population  by  1975  is  $625  billion. 

Between  now  and  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  esti- 
mates that  $6  trillion  will  have  to  be  raised 
just  for  housing  and  community  facilities. 
In  the  past,  current  tax  revenues  supplied 
about  '2  tl^e  cost  of  community  facilities. 
For  the 'other  half,  states  and  cities  Issued 
bonds — a  well-established  method  of  obtain- 
ing credit  and  one  which  should  be  preserved. 
But  we  must  also  realize  that  this  magni- 
tude of  borrowing  will  likely  force  interest 
rates  beyond  the  point  which  many  munici- 
palities can  pay.  In  addition,  procedures  for 
issuing  bonds  are  cumbersome,  expensive, 
and  time  consuming. 

Many  municipalities  will  find  It  difficult — 
if  not  Impossible — to  raise  the  needed  money. 
Moreover,  a  bond  resolution  creates  rigid 
patterns  of  obligations  which  can  be  changed 
only  at  great  cost  to  the  municipality. 

In  order  to  lessen  these  burdens,  I  have 
proposed  that  the  U.S.  Congress  establish  a 
National  Metropolitan  Development  Bank, 
and  I  have  been  developing  legislation  which 
I  hope  Senator  Mondale  will  introduce. 

The  Metro  Bank — as  I  call  It — ^would  pro- 
vide an  alternative  source  of  low-Interest 
credit  for  communities.  It  would  raise  money 


In  investment  markets  throughout  the  nation 
from  all  groups  of  investors.  Of  greater  sig- 
nificance to  local  governments.  It  would 
relieve  the  pressure  on  bond  markets  so  that 
communities  could  pay  less  for  money 
whether  they  borrow  from  the  Metro  Bank 
or  whether  they  issue  municipal  bonds. 

The  Metro  Bank  would  sell  federally  guar- 
anteed bonds  and  debentures  on  the  national 
Investment  market,  and  then  lend  to  local 
governments  at  rates  of  Interest  30-50%  be- 
low the  rates  of  the  federally  guaranteed 
bonds.  The  range  of  interest  rates  insures 
that  local  governments  would  not  pay  more 
to  borrow  from  the  Bank  than  they  would 
to  issue  tax  exempt  bonds. 

The  Federal  government  would  make  up 
the  difference  by  an  annual  appropriation. 
Because  the  federal  bonds  are  taxable,  how- 
ever, this  would  not  constitute  a  net  cost  to 
the  government. 

The  Bank  would  be  authorized  to  make 
long  term — 40  to  60  years — low  Interest  loans 
for  building  basic  community  facilities.  It 
would  also  make  "soft"  loans  for  up  to  20 
years  to  promote  economic  development  In 
those  areas  where  an  increase  in  Investment 
would  be  In  the  national  interest.  Such  a 
determination  would  be  made  by  the  Council 
of  Ekjonomic  Advisors,  with  the  advice  of 
counsel  of  the  various  Federal  departments 
with  responsibilities  for  urban  and  economic 
development. 

The  Metro  Bank  would  be  chartered  by  act 
of  Congress,  but  it  would  not  be  a  Federal 
agency.  It  would  work  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  would  be  represented 
on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

I  propose  the  Bank  be  capitalized  at  $6 
billion — 1/2  to  be  borrowed  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  over  a  10  year  period,  and  the  other 
$3  billion  by  the  sale  of  commercial  stock. 
Each  user  would  be  required  to  purchase  a 
portion  of  this  stock  based  on  the  number  of 
persons  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  Metro  Bank  would  not  only  provide  a 
wholly  new  alternative  source  of  money  for 
local  governments,  but  it  would  also  enable 
the  Federal  government  to  utilize  flexible 
approaches  in  aiding  the  construction  of  es- 
sential community  facilities. 

The  third  proposal  I  want  to  discuss  today 
Involves  a  broader  view  of  the  future  of  our 
cities — how  and  where  our  people  will  live, 
work,  learn,  and  play — 30  years  from  today. 

I  believe  we  must  find  a  way  to  build  brand 
new  cities.  Whether  they  are  located  on  the 
fringes  of  today's  suburbs,  on  the  sites  of 
existing  small  towns,  or  on  wide  open  spaces, 
we  need  no  less  than  100  new  cities  flourish- 
ing by  the  year  2000.  Population  Increases 
alone  could  make  necessary  20  new  cities  of 
one  million  population. 

New  cities  provide  an  alternative  to  both 
excessive  concentrations — up  to  140.000  per- 
sons per  square  mile  in  New  York's  Harlem — 
and  excessive  sparseness  found  In  area  of 
suburban  and  rural  sprawl. 

In  new  cities  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  unplanned  cities — to 
eliminate  parking  on  the  street,  on-street 
loading  and  highway  clutter.  We  can  begin 
with  new  communications,  using  tunnel  eco- 
nomics for  the  delivery  of  essential  services, 
utilities  and  goods,  and  we  can  plan  open 
spaces  and  pedestrian  pathways. 

Can  our  social  and  political  Institutions 
meet  the  new  challenge? 

We  already  possess  the  technical  knowledge 
for  building"  such  cities.  We  have  the  man- 
agement tools  and  skills — computers,  cost- 
benefit  analysis. 

We  have  an  understanding  of  the  economic 
forces  which  must  serve  as  a  bsisis  for  a 
new  cltv.  The  most  vital  task  In  building  a 
new  city  Is  the  creation  of  an  industrial 
and  employment  base. 

We  know  some  of  the  social  problems  we 
want  to  avoid,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
know  how  to  avoid  them. 


What  we  lack  Is  a  public  jjollcy — a  frame- 
work in  which  all  our  knowledge  can  be  put 
to  use.  City  planners,  architects,  sociologists, 
financiers,  public  officials  and  bureaucrat* 
have  produced  considerable  insight  and 
knowledge  about  what  to  do — now  we  must 
generate  the  popular  support  and  the  gov- 
ernmental structures  to  carry  out  these 
plans. 

I  propose  that  a  Joint  committee  be  cre- 
ated In  the  United  States  Congress  charged 
with  the  retponslblllty  of 

defining  the  fundamental  social,  economic, 
demographic,  and  ecological  objectives  to 
help  guide  the  growth  of  new  cities; 

deciding  how  many  new  cities  we  need 
and  where  they  can  be  located; 

designing  the  public  development  corpora- 
tions that  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
and  manage  the  new  cities  until  local  gov- 
ernments are  elected. 

A  word  about  the  corporations  themselves. 
First,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  be 
formed  Jointly  by  states  and  the  Federal 
government.  It  is  the  state,  and  only  the 
state,  which  can  delegate  the  legal  power  of 
local  self  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  national  Interest  In  the  success  of  the 
city  Is  so  great  that  the  corporations  must 
reflect  national  developmental  goals. 

Second,  the  corporation  must  have  avail- 
able the  planning  skills  and  management 
skills  necessary  for  such  a  complex  undertak- 
ing. And  the  corpwration  should  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  procure  ade- 
quate land  area. 

But  the  work  of  our  political  Institutions 
is  not  fulfilled  solely  by  the  activities  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee.  As  I  stressed 
earlier,  the  task  of  creating  an  economically 
viable  city  is  essential.  While  much  of  this 
task  can  be  accomplished  by  imaginative  re- 
cruiting and  promotion,  or  by  inexpensive  or 
free  land,  other  Incentives  will  be  required. 
The  Federal  and  the  state  governments  can 
help  provide  these  incentives. 

This  issue  is  not  whether  the  Federal 
government  should  try  to  Influence  local 
development;  the  issue,  is  whether  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Federal  government  already 
exercises  will  be  haphazard  or  directed  by 
fundamental  national  goals  for  urban  de- 
velopment. 

The  government  Is  a  major  buyer.  Its  de- 
fense procurement  practices  have  literally 
created  Los  Angeles. 

The  Congress  must  define  national  goals  of 
development  and  then  It  must  assure  that 
practices  of  the  Federal  government  con- 
tribute to  those  goals. 

The  placement  of  government  facilities  has 
a  profound  effect  on  local  community  life. 
The  government  Is  a  major  employer.  The 
location  of  a  defense  installation,  a  new 
university,  even  a  government  office  complex 
can  mean  new  economic  life  for  a  community. 
Federal  financial  Incentives  such  as  tax, 
loan,  or  direct  payment  arrangements  can 
foster  growth  in  new  cities.  Placement  of 
Federal  procurement  contracts  and  construc- 
tion  projects   can   provide   jobs. 

Federal  policies  such  as  resettlement  al- 
lowances, on-the-job  training  allowances, 
and  Job  placement,  can  neutralize  the  fac- 
tors producing  excessive  population  concen- 
tration. 

These  will  be  cities  to  protect  and  foster 
man's  natural  inclination  toward  commu- 
nity. The  physical  design  of  these  cities  can 
relieve  the  pressures  of  urban  living  pres- 
.s\u-es  which  too  frequently  result  in  the 
breakdown  of  the  family.  Families  in  our 
new  cities  can  prosper,  can  develop  a  viable, 
modern  form  of  this  most  natural  and  basic 
unit  of  human  organization. 

These  cities  can  also  relieve  the  pressures 
confounding  our  old  clUes.  They  can  provide 
a  moment  of  relief,  a  pause  in  their  con- 
stant struggle  against  the  Intertwined  prob- 
lems of  urban  life. 
In  order  to  do  the  things  which  I  have 
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b««ii  talWng  with  you  about,  we  n««<l  a  will- 
ing electorate — a  clear  political  decision  by 
the  American  people  to  get  the  job  done. 

We  also  need  creative  and  decisive  leader- 
ship from  mayors,  governors,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Because  the  task  Is  so  complicated,  be- 
cause the  problems  are  so  vast,  our  p>eople 
must  be  Inspired  to  act.  Only  qualities  of 
reaU  greatness  can  Inspire  our  people  to 
greatness. 


July  23,  1969 


SPACE  AND  EARTH  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
fact  of  the  moon  landing  is  so  remarkable 
that  there  is  little  one  can  say  which  will 
embellish  it.  It  was  truly  an  achievement 
for  all  mankind,  and  a  striking  symbol  of 
our  common  destiny. 

Our  responsibility  now,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  to  try  to  determine  how  man  can  take 
hold  of  that  destiny — how  he  can  "spin 
off"  from  this  great  scientific  success 
solutions  for  some  of  the  world's  polit- 
ical, social,  smd  economic  problems. 

Of  course,  the  moon  walk  must  not  be 
the  end  of  our  space  odyssey.  We  must 
continue  a  steady  program  of  develop- 
ment-with  the  idea  that  someday  we 
will  go  on  to  other  planets  in  our  own 
universe — even  to  other  galaxies  of  stars. 
But  it  is  premature  now,  I  believe,  to 
talk  of  going  on  to  Mars  as  though  that 
were  to  be  the  objective  of  another  fe- 
verish 10-year  plan. 

We  must  set  some  national  priorities, 
and  our  first  priority  must  be  to  use  the 
great  technological  breakthroughs  which 
took  us  to  the  moon  to  improve  our  lives 
here  on  earth. 

Our  commitment  should  be  first  to 
America. 

How  can  a  society  which  can  perform 
such  miracles  as  putting  men  on  the 
moon  condone  the  highest  crime  rate  in 
the  world? 

How  can  we  justify  having  so  many 
poor — so  many  who  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat  and  who  live  in  houses  that  are 
little  more  than  shelter? 

How  can  we  tolerate  our  polluted  water 
and  air;  our  expanding  concrete  jungle; 
our  unequal  opportimity  for  an  educa- 
tion, our  untrained,  and  our  jobless? 

How  can  we  explain  that  we  do  little 
to  control  our  galloping  population  which 
will  soon  expand  our  pollution  and  edu- 
cation and  training  problems  into  mon- 
sters which  even  our  most  advanced 
technology  will  not  let  us  conquer? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  turn  more  of 
our  national  effort  to  our  problems  on 
the  globe's  surface,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  mind-opening  events  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  the  technology  which 
made  them  possible,  will  allow  us  to 
attack  our  age-old  sore  spots  here  on 
earth  with  greater  skill  and  plausibility. 


PLANETARY  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  I  have 
probably  a  little  more  Interest  than 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  in  what 
lies  ahead  for  NASA  now  that  the  moon 
venture  is  practically  completed  and  suc- 
cessful. Under  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Research  Coimcil 
of  the  Space  Sciences  Board  has  sub- 


mitted a  report  entitled  "Planetary  Ex- 
ploration." I  do  not  want  to  burden  Sen- 
ators with  the  complete  text  of  the  re- 
port, which  is  extremely  interesting,  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  principal 
recommendations  of  this  learned  group. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  or  Principal  Recommendations  or 
"Planetary  Exploration" 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  planetary  ex- 
ploration program  be  presented,  not  In  terms 
of  a  single  goal,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the 
contribution  that  exploration  can  make  to 
a  broad  range  of  scientific  disciplines  (page 
3). 

2.  We  recommend  that  a  substantially  In- 
creased fraction  of  the  total  NASA  budget 
be  devoted  to  unmanned  planetary  explora- 
tion ( page  3 ) . 

3.  (a)  We  recommend  that  duplicate  mis- 
sions for  a  particular  opportunity  be  under- 
taken only  when  a  clear  gain  In  scientific 
Information  will  result  from  such  double 
launches  (page  4) . 

(b)  We  recommend  that  NASA  Initiate 
now  a  program  of  Ploneer/IMP-class  spin- 
ning spacecraft  to  orbit  Venus  and  Mars  at 
every  opportunity  and  for  exploratory  mis- 
sions to  other  targets  (page  5) . 

(c)  We  recommend  the  following  larger 
missions  to  Mars:  A  Mariner  orblter  mis- 
sion In  1971,  and  a  Mariner- type  orblter  and 
lander  mission,  based  on  a  "Tltan-Centaur, 
tn  1973  (page  5). 

(d)  We  accord  next  priorities  (In  descend- 
ing order)  to  a  Mariner-class  Venus-Mercury 
fly-by  In  1973  or  1975,  a  multiple  drop-sonde 
mission  to  Ventis  In  1975,  and  a  major  lander 
on  Mars,  perhaps  In  1975  (page  6) . 

4.  (a,  b)  Rather  than  attempt  to  define 
In  detail  payloads  to  be  carried  aboard  high 
priority  missions,  we  have  selected  several 
sample  payloads  (page  6). 

(c)  We  reconunend  that  with  regard  to 
Mars  and  Venus,  NASA  continually  reassess. 
In  the  light  of  current  knowledge  of  the 
planets.  Its  program,  methods,  and  mathe- 
matical model  for  meeting  the  Internation- 
ally agreed  objectives  on  planetary  quaran- 
tine (page  11) . 

5.  (a)  We  recommend  strongly  that  NASA 
support  radar  astronomy  as  an  Integral  part 
of  Its  planetary  program.  In  particular,  we 
recommend  that  NASA  fund  the  develop- 
ment euad  operation  of  a  major  new  radkr 
observatory  to  be  used  primarily  for  plane- 
tary Investigation  (page  12) . 

(b)  We  recommend  that  NASA  planetary 
program  planning  be  closely  coordinated 
with  Earth-orbital  telescopes  being  designed 
for  the  1970's  and  with  the  Infrared  aircraft 
telescopes  now  under  construction  (page  13) . 

(c)  We  recommend  that  the  NASA  pro- 
gram of  ground -based  optical  planetary 
astronomy  continue  to  receive  strong  sup- 
jjort  and  that  opportunities  for  planetary 
astronomical  Investigations  be  increased  by: 

(1)  Construction  of  an  Intermediate  sized 
optical  telescope  In  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

(2)  Ck)nstruotlon  of  an  infrared  telescope 
employing  a  very  large  collecting  area  and 
permitting  Interferometric  measurements  at 
a  dry  site 

(3)  Development  of  new  infrared  devices, 
including  improved  detectors  and  high  reso- 
lution Interferometers  (page  14) . 

(d)  We  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to 
facilitate  the  analysis  by  qualified  investi- 
gators of  the  data  secured  by  the  photo- 
graphic planetary  patrol   (page  14). 

6.  (a)  We  recommend  that  NASA  openly 
solicit  parOcipation  in  all  future  planetary 
missions  by  the  issuance  of  flight  oppor- 
tunity annoxmcements  with  adequate  time 
for  response  from  the  sdentlflc  community 
(page  16). 


(b)  We  recommend  that  NASA  develop  a 
summer  Institute  program  expressly  designed 
to  introduce  Interested  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  the  science,  technology,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  planetary  program  (page  16) 

7,  We  recommend  that  those  resource.s 
currently  Intended  for  support  of  manned 
planetary  programs  be  reallocated  to  pro- 
grams for  Instrumented  investigation  of  the 
planets  (page  16) . 

8.  We  recommend  a  coordinated  effort  in- 
volving representatives  of  NASA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  the  purpose  of  contacting 
knowledgeable  Soviet  scientists  In  an  In- 
formal way  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
Joint  planning  of  planetary  exploration 
(page  16). 


THE  EL  SALVADOR-HONDURAS 
WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Murat  W.  Williams,  who  was 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  from 
1961  to  1964,  and  who  is  now  retired,  ha.s 
been  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  ol 
a  letter  he  has  written  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  concerning  the  war 
between  El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambassador 
Williams'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Am- 
bassador Williams  has  some  cogent  com- 
ments to  make  concerning  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  military  missions  in  both  of  these 
countries,  and  he  recounts  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  as  an  ambassador  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  mission  in  El  Sfilvador 
where,  as  he  points  out,  there  were  morr 
men  in  the  U.S.  air  mission  than  there 
were  fliers  in  the  Salvadoran  Air  Force. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  United  States 
can  totally  avoid  some  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  war.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  activities  of 
the  military  missions  and  the  military 
assistance  program  have  contributed  to 
the  growth  and  influence  of  the  national 
military  establishments  in  both  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador. 

The  war  between  these  two  little  coun- 
tries has  been  partly  overshadowed  by 
the  flight  of  Apollo  11,  and  its  comic 
opera  aspects  tend  to  obscure  the  tragedy 
which  it  represents  for  the  countries  in- 
volved and  potentially  for  all  of  Central 
America. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  military  missions  from  Latin 
America  and  for  a  halt  in  military  as- 
sistance. I  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
steps  to  bring  this  about  when  it  acts 
on  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill. 
Exhibit  1 

Jtn.T  16,  1969. 
To  the  Editor, 
The  New  York  Times. 

Dkah  Sib  :  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  U.S.  MiUtary 
Missions  as  "seconds"  to  the  fighters  In  thai 
bloody  and  useless  contest  in  the  Salvadoran - 
Honduran  forests. 

The  Missions  should  not  be  In  either  coun- 
try. With  transient  encouragement  from 
Dean  Rusk,  I  urged  our  Government  in  1963 
and  1964  to  fade  out  our  ridiculously  large 
Missions  in  El  Salvador.  (We  had  more  men 
In  our  Air  Mission  than  there  were  flyers  in 
the  Salvadoran  Air  Ftorce. )  The  Secretary  was 
getting  too  busy  with  other  problems  and 
he  left  my  plea  to  deputies.  One  of  these  said : 
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•I  agree  with  you,  but  we  can't  do  anything. 
Tou  have  annoyed  the  Pentagon  by  making 
the  suggestion."  A  many-starred  general  was 
sent  to  "negotiate"  with  me.  After  several 
days,  he  consented  to  cut  back  two  out  of 
about  forty  positions,  but  not  until  the  end 
of  the  tours  of  duty  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, a  year  or  so  later. 

Anyone  can  see  now  that  If  money  spent 
on  Military  Missions  and  supplies  had  been 
put  Into  more  economic  development,  not 
only  would  more  have  been  done  to  root  out 
the  social  and  economic  causes  of  this  war, 
but  also  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  helping  to 
build  up  armed  forces,  on  both  sides,  that 
make  fratlcldal  war  possible.  We  would  not 
have  helped  thwart  progress  towards  the 
fraternal  union  that  the  peoples  of  Central 
America  have  dreamed  of  achieving  In  their 
Patrla  Grande. 

By  now  the  Missions  may  have  wistful  in- 
structions to  "urge  restraint,"  but  do  we  need 
still  more  arguments  against  fomenting  mili- 
tary buildings  In  the  once  Good  Neighbor- 
hood? 

Respectfully   yours, 

MtJRAT    W.    WlLLUMS, 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador,  1961-64. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
ABM  issue,  I  will  cast  my  vote  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  simply 
because  I  believe  he  is  right;  and  I  call 
upon  my  friends  in  the  Senate  to  support 
him  on  this  very  crucial  matter. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  regarding  the  technical  feas- 
ibility of  the  ABM  system.  I  suppose  if 
the  academic  commiinity  were  polled  it 
would  be  quite  evenly  split  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Safeguard 
system  would  work.  Those  who  oppose 
the  system  at  this  time  must  base  a 
major  part  of  their  argument  on  the 
position  of  that  section  of  the  scientific 
community  which  believes  it  will  not 
work.  I  suppose  a  logical  reaction  to  that 
is  "to  base  the  argument  for  ABM  on  the 
position  of  the  scientific  community  that 
says  it  will  work. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  group  in  the 
scientific  community  which  I  think  must 
be  reckoned  with.  May  I  quote  from  Dr. 
John  Foster  to  prove  my  point : 

The  Safeguard  system  has  been  designed 
by  competent  people,  and  the  best  that  are 
avaUable.  Its  design  has  been  reviewed  by 
outside  experts.  Those  who  do,  in  fact,  study 
the  aspects  of  the  system  that  are  within 
their  area  of  technical  expertise  are  convinced 
that  it  will  do  what  it's  designed  to  do. 
There  are  some  eminent  scientists  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  claim  that  it  will  not 
work.  On  that  I  would  like  to  say  first  that 
they  have  offered  no  problem  which  we  have 
not  long  since  addressed  and  resolved.  Sec- 
ond, I  want  to  point  out  that  one  does  not 
obtain  a  meaningful,  technical  Judgment  by 
taking  a  vote  of  the  sclentlflc  community,  or 
even  of  Nobel  Laureates. 

Dr.  Foster's  statement  is  critical  to  this 
debate.  What  he  is  saying — and  I  believe 
he  is  correct — is  that  our  scientists  who 
are  working  with  this  system  and  deeply 
involved  in  its  development  know  it  will 
work.  I  submit  further,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  are  the  men  most  qualified  to 
say  if  it  will  work.  While  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  scientific  commu- 
nity that  says  it  will  not  work.  I  am 
afraid  their  judgment  is  less  convincing, 
simply  because  they  do  not  have  a  first- 


hand working   knowledge  of  the  ABM 
system. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  great  scientist 
who  freely  predicted  that  the  hydrogen 
bomb  would  not  explode.  His  position 
was  once  described  as  that  of  a  man  who 
did  not  want  It  to  explode,  but  of  course, 
history  has  proven  that  nuclear  power, 
in  spite  of  the  early  doubts  and  predic- 
tions against  it.  is  a  retdity. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  further,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  this  body  but  for 
the  pec^le  of  my  State,  that  the  Sprint 
interceptor,  which  is  a  E>art  of  the  Safe- 
guard system,  has  been  tested  at  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range.  Ten  of  the 
first  11  test  firings  have  been  completely 
or  partially  successful.  The  Spartan  in- 
terceptor, also  a  part  of  the  system,  has 
undergone  seven  launches  in  the  Pacific. 
Five  have  been  completely  successful: 
two  have  been  partially  successful.  These 
facts  have  convinced  me  that  the  ABM 
system  is  technically  feasible.  I  recall  the 
days  in  the  late  1950's  and  the  early 
1960's  when  we  used  to  watch  the  test 
firings  of  early  ICBM's  and  wondered 
what  percentage  would  be  successful. 

The  only  aspect  of  the  ABM  which  we 
cannot  test  is  the  actual  interception  in 
cases  where  nuclear  warheads  are  being 
used.  We  are  precluded  from  dolrig  that, 
as  we  all  know,  by  the  1963  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

Yet  the  opposition  continues  to  say  it 
will  not  work.  The  futility  of  their  argu- 
ments and  the  blindness  of  their  posi- 
tion is  epitomized  In  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  dated  March  29.  1969.  The  edi- 
torial did  not  deal  with  ABM  directly. 
It  reported  test  firings  of  ICBM's  In  North 
Dakota.  Not  content  with  covering  the 
ICBM's  Itself,  it  had  to  draw  an  analogy 
with  the  ABM  and  question  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  Intricate  rocketry  which  pow- 
ers the  Mlnuteman  system  and  the  ABM. 
No  one  has  argued  that  both  will  work 
perfectly.  Nonetheless,  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  states : 

Farmers  who  plow  around  the  Minute- 
man  are  skeptical  that  it  wUl  ever  fire  when 
needed. 

I  suppose  that  if  the  Times  had  its  way, 
farmers  would  be  the  determining  factor 
in  our  rocket  programs,  and  because 
farmers  doubt  that  it  will  work,  we 
should  give  up.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
our  scientists  have  developed  the  Ameri- 
can rocket  program  to  the  point  of  send- 
ing man  to  the  moon.  They  have 
developed  a  highly  reliable  ICBM  sys- 
tem and  are  In  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a  workable  and  effective  ABM 
system  notwithstanding  the  highly  tech- 
nical sclentlflc  expertise  of  fairmers  and 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  board. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  second  aspect  of 
the  ABM.  The  Soviet  Union,  according  to 
our  best  Intelligence,  as  pointed  out  by 
President  Nixon  In  his  March  14  state- 
ment, "has  already  deployed  an  ABM 
system  which  protects  to  sc«ne  degree  a 
wide  area  centered  aroimd  Moscow.  We 
will  not  have  a  comparable  capability  for 
over  4  vears.  We  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  continuing  its  ABM  deployment  di- 
rected either  toward  improving  this  ini- 
tial system  or,  more  likely,  making  sub- 
stantially better  second  generation  ABM 
components." 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  in  his  recent 
speech  concerning  four  myths  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  pointed  out  that  the  So- 
viets acted  first  to  test  fire  an  ABM 
against  an  incoming  nuclear  armed  mis- 
sile. They  did  this  in  1962,  and  are  the 
only  nation  to  have  done  so.  We  are  some 
7  years  behind  and  will  never,  so  long  as 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty  remains  in  force,  be 
able  to  test  the  actual  interception  of  a 
nuclear  armed  missile. 

I  suppose  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  say  that  because  we  are  thus  de- 
nied a  key  aspect  of  the  testing,  we  should 
bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  give  up. 
The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  tested  all  aspects  of 
their  ABM  system;  they  know  it  will 
work  in  spite  of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
farmers,  and  the  academic  community 
which  has  never  worked  on  it. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  said.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  working  on  a  second  generation  ABM. 
which  proves  it  will  work  and  which  I 
think  very  significantly  affects  the  nu- 
clear balance  of  power  in  the  world.  I 
think  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
a  workable  and  effective  ABM  can  and 
should  be  built  by  the  United  States. 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  Soviet 
diplomacy  within  the  context  of  the 
ABM  debate  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
neither  an  apologist  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  nor  do  I  advocate  a  return  to  the 
coldest  days  of  the  cold  war.  However.  I 
do  believe  that  in  deciding  whether  we 
should  build  an  ABM,  the  postwar  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
considered. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  in  international  pol- 
itics that  power  more  than  anything 
else  determines  the  conduct  of  a  nation. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  nuclear  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  enjoyed 
from  1945  until  this  year  has  disap- 
peared. Secretary  Laird  has  testified — 
and  I  for  one  accept  his  information  as 
reliable — that  in  ICBM's.  conventional 
forces  and  in  many  other  aspects  the 
Soviet  Union  is  equal  to  the  United 
States  and  its  major  allies.  F*urthermore, 
if  the  current  military  trend  being  fol- 
lowed in  Moscow  continues,  the  situation 
will  change  from  nuclear  parity  to  nu- 
clear superiority  favoring  the  Soviets. 
Some  will  say,  "So  what?"  Let  me  list 
briefiy  some  of  the  things  Russia  has 
done  in  the  psist  25  years,  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  had  the  upper  hand 
in  nuclear  power. 

She  gained  control  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  fomented  the  war  in  Korea.  She 
initially  aided  China  in  the  acquisition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  has  been  the  ma- 
jor supplier  to  North  Vietnam  in  its  ef- 
forts to  subvert  the  Saigon  government. 
Perhaps  if  we  turned  our  cheek,  we 
could  forget  those  episodes,  but  I  think 
we  cannot  dismiss  the  current  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  As  its  military  position  has  been 
strengthened,  it  has  become  more  am- 
bitious In  its  worldwide  objectives.  It  is 
now  a  major  infiuence,  perhaps  more 
than  we  wish  to  admit.  In  the  very  critical 
and  highly  strategic  Middle  East.  It  has 
a  major  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
is  even  now  seeking  to  obtain  naval  bsises 
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in  South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia.  It  has 
built  the  world's  largest  merchant  fleet 
and  is  producing  Polaris  type  subma- 
rines at  a  rate  of  about  seven  a  year.  It 
has  an  ally  90  miles  from  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  where,  we  all  too 
painfully  remember,  it  attempted  to 
place  offensive  missiles  in  1962. 

I  am  sure  the  New  Left  and  the  apol- 
ogists for  the  Soviet  Union  can  explain 
these  things  away,  but  I  think  they  are 
the  hard  facts  of  international  politics 
and  the  United  States  cannot  ignore 
them.  I  believe  that  Soviet  diplomacy  in 
the  past  decade  has  been  brazen  and  in 
many  ways  very  successful.  If  the  United 
States  makes  a  decision  not  to  deploy  the 
ABM,  not  to  retain  nuclear  parity  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  then  I  predict  that 
Soviet  diplomacy  will  become  more 
brazen,  more  pushy  throughout  the 
world,  and  a  greater  threat  to  American 
security.  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  ex- 
plain the  new  Soviet  missile  the  SS-9 
with  its  capacity  to  deliver  nuclear  war- 
heads up  to  25  megatons. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
about  -the  significance  of  the  SS-9.  Sec- 
retary Laird  has  described  it  as  a  first- 
strike  type  capability.  Others  have  de- 
rided this  assessment,  but  they  cannot 
explain  what  it  really  means  if  it  is  not 
a  first-strike  capability.  A  25-megaton 
warhead  seems  to  qualify  for  that  defini- 
tion. It  is  not  unlike  sitting  in  a  trench 
when  the  attacker  comes  forth  with  a 
tank  of  the  first  magnitude. 

I  am  sure  the  boys  in  the  foxhole  and 
the  trench  might  convince  themselves 
that  the  tank  is  not  an  offensive  weapon, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  tank  and  the 
SS-9  are  offensive  weapons,  and  the  lat- 
ter can  be  and  probably  has  been  de- 
signed as  a  first-strike  capability. 

During  the  past  8  years,  American  nu- 
clear strength  has  been  gradually  re- 
duced from  the  5-to-l  advantage  which 
President  Eisenhower  left  this  Nation. 
In  the  last  2  years  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration we  were  told  on  several 
occasions  that  the  Soviets  would  reach 
a  plateau  in  their  feverish  nuclear 
weapon  production  and  then  level  off. 
This  simply  has  not  occurred.  On  top  of 
this  dramatic  progress  in  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  now  have  a  Soviet 
ABM  system  in  place  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent operational. 

I  cannot  accept  the  position  of  the 
apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union,  simply 
because  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  other- 
wise. How  else  can  one  explain  the  Soviet 
MRV  and  FOBS  systems,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  its  submarine  and  mer- 
chant fleet,  its  frantic  nuclear  weapons 
program,  and,  most  unfortunately,  the 
Brezhnev  doctilne  and  the  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  find  it  truly  incredible  that  anyone 
could  call  the  American  safeguard  ABM 
system  a  provocation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  predict  that  if  we  do  not  build  it  and 
do  not  retain  at  least  a  nuclear  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  see  a  Soviet 
diplomacy  the  likes  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  since  Lenin  came  to  power  in 
Moscow. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  issue  of  dis- 
armament. I  have  been  appointed  as  an 
observer  and  adviser  to  the  U.S.  disarma- 


ment conference  in  Geneva.  I  believe 
that  if  the  major  nations  of  the  world 
can  jointly  reduce  arms  with  a  foolproof 
system  of  safeguards,  we  should  work  to 
that  end  with  all  our  energies. 

I  disagree  strongly,  however,  with  those 
who  say  that  the  ABM  decision  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  hamper  our  disarma- 
ment efforts.  I  submit  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  in  a  disarmament  mood  as 
evidenced  by  its  frantic  pace  of  nuclear 
arms  production  in  the  past  several 
years. 

I  also  strongly  believe  that  to  build  a 
defensive  missile  system  very  similar  to 
the  Soviet  system  which  is  now  opera- 
tional is  in  no  way  provocative.  To  say 
so  is  the  height  of  naivete.  I  think  the 
President  has  every  indication  from  the 
Soviet  Government  that  such  a  decision 
by  the  United  States  to  build  the  ABM 
would  not  be  provocative  and  even  if  it 
were,  that  is  no  reason  for  us  to  back 
down.  Perhaps,  though,  the  Soviet  ABM 
system  is  provocative  to  certain  Amer- 
icans. 

Another  argument — and  I  think  past 
experience  bears  me  out — is  that  any 
new  disarmament  agreements  may  well 
take  several  years.  I  need  not  remind  any 
Senator  that  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  took  many  years  of  painstaking 
negotiations.  We  worked  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  Ti-eaty  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore it  was  realized,  and  those  were  areas 
where  the  interests  of  both  major  pow- 
ers were  served  and  were  not  in  conflict. 
The  problems  we  are  now  facing  are  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  it  could  be 
many  years  before  there  is  any  type  of 
arms  agreement. 

Are  we  asking  the  American  people  in 
the  meantime  to  take  a  second  place  in 
terms  of  national  security?  Are  we  ask- 
ing them  to  disregard  the  nonpartisan 
assessment  of  ABM  by  President  Nixon 
and  by  President  Johnson  before  him? 
Are  we  asking  the  American  people  to 
ignore  the  assessment  of  our  finest  civil- 
ian and  military  defense  planners  and 
scientists?  I  think  those  are  critical 
questions,  and  I  for  one  would  not  ask 
the  American  people  to  accept  the  status 
that  would  be  imposed  upon  them  if 
ABM  is  defeated  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  afraid  the  ABM  debate,  in  large 
measure,  stems  from  our  frustration 
about  Vietnam  and  our  ofttimes  unjusti- 
fied criticism  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  I  do  not  believe  the  Pentagon 
planners,  be  they  military  or  civilian, 
have  gained  control  of  American  society, 
and  I  think  to  deny  this  defense  system 
to  the  American  people  on  those  grounds 
is  fallacious,  foolish,  and  would  create 
a  security  risk  of  the  first  magnitude.  I 
will  cast  my  vote  with  the  President  sim- 
ply because  I  believe  he  is  right,  and  I 
call  upon  my  friends  in  the  Senate  to 
support  him  on  this  very  crucial  matter. 
I  do  not  believe  that  people  who  sup- 
port this  necessary  defense  system  are 
insensitive  to  the  domestic  needs  of  this 
country.  Rather,  I  think  they  realize  the 
consequences  of  defeating  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. Let  me  close  by  saying  that  if  the 
advocates  of  the  system  are  wrong,  we 
may  have  spent  unnecessarily  some  $5 
to  $10  billion.  If  the  oppjonents  of  the 
system   are  wrong,  it  may  not  matter 


since  there  might  be  few  people  left  in 
the  United  States  to  remember  the  de- 
bate about  the  cost  of  building  a  system 
they  opposed.  I  think  the  gamble  is  too 
great,  and  I  for  one  will  not  ask  the 
American  people,  nor  the  people  of  my 
State,  to  accept  the  risk  involved  should 
the  Senate  defeat  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system. 


THE   PESTICIDE   PERIL— XXVIII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  grow- 
ing controversy  over  the  use  of  per- 
sistent, toxic  pesticides  is  not  confined 
to  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  Sweden  became  the  first  coun- 
try to  ban  the  use  of  DDT,  and  Denmark 
recently  announced  that  a  similar  ban 
will  go  into  effect  this  fall. 

Now  the  British  press  reports  mount- 
ing pressures  on  its  Government  to  curb 
the  use  of  DDT. 

The  quality  of  our  environment  is  of 
concern  to  all  nations.  The  carelessness 
and  abuses  to  the  environment  in  one 
country  will  have  an  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment of  its  neighboring  coimtrj-. 
The  threat  is  international,  and  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  be  careless. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  three  articles  from 
the  British  press  regarding  the  pesticide 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DDT — As  Pressure  for  a  Ban  Grows 
(By  William  Breckon) 

Mounting  pressure  Is  being  put  on  the 
Government  to  curb  the  use  of  DDT  pesticide 
In  Britain. 

For  a  growing  mass  of  evidence,  from  all 
over  the  world,  shows  that  DDT — one  of  the 
most  widely  used  agricultural  pesticides — 
presents  a  major  threat  to  our  wildlife,  from 
the  smallest  garden  creature  to  the  golden 
eagle. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden  they  have  re- 
cently banned  its  use;  It  Is  banned  too  In 
Michigan.  U.S.A.;  in  Arizona  and  Australia 
they  restrict  Its  use. 

In  Britain,  yet  another  Government  com- 
mittee is  slowly  sifting  the  evidence — it 
should  report  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  over  the  years  DDT 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  chemical 
boons  ever  discovered.  But  in  the  last  decade. 
niggling  doubts  have  begun  to  accumulate 
about  DDT — doubts  which  have  sparked  a 
vociferous  international  campaign  for  a  ban. 

These  are  the  facts: 

DDT  Is  NOT  going  to  kill  anyone— in 
Britain  the  average  person  has  some  two  to 
three  parts  per  million  of  the  chemical  in 
his  body,  that  is,  about  100th  of  an  ounce  for 
the  average  man. 

In  the  tJ.S.,  where  It  has  been  used  far  more 
indiscriminately  than  here,  the  levels  are 
about  four  times  as  high.  The  average  U.S. 
man  has  a  higher  concentration  of  DDT  in 
his  bloodstream  than  is  permitted  In  meat  on 
sale  there. 

BALANCE 

But  for  wildlife  DDT  is  potentially  far 
more  dangerous.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  chem- 
ical which  can  be  stored  in  the  body  and 
deposits  can  slowly  accumulate. 

These  probably  will  not  be  fatal,  but  they 
can  radically  affect  the  breeding  habits — and 
hence  the  very  existence — of  whole  species. 

Recent  experiments  have  shown : 

1.  In  killing  off  micro-organisms  in  the  soil, 
DDT    has    upset    the    delicate    life-balance 
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which  keeps  the  soil  "sweet."  But  no  one 
knows  what  the  long-term  effects  could  be. 

2.  Plankton  In  the  sea  accumulate  DDT 
and  so  do  the  fish  which  eat  them — and  the 
bigger  fish  and  birds  which  eat  those  fish. 
Similarly  the  birds  that  eat  the  slugs  and 
the  birds  of  prey  that  feed  on  them  steadily 
build  up  DDT  residue. 

The  trend  towards  extinction  In  birds  of 
prey— notably  the  golden  eagle  and  the 
peregrine  falcon— has  been  attributed  largely 
to  DDT  residue. 

There  ARE  other  ways  to  control  pests,  al- 
though some  are  more  expensive  and  less 
effective. 

But  we  must  weigh  the  short-term  gains 
against  the  long-term  potential  hazards.  We 
must  take  steps  now  to  control  our  growing 
pollution  of  the  world  about  us — and  the 
evidence  is  weighted  against  the  continuing 
unrestricted  use  of  DDT. 

CASE  FOR  MORE  BANS  ON  DDT 

The  Danish  Government's  ban  on  DDT, 
announced  this  week,  may  strengthen  the 
case  of  those  who  wish  Britain  to  take  the 
same  course.  The  campaign  against  DDT  has 
been  gathering  recruits  rapidly  In  the  past 
few  months. 

Sweden,  the  first  country  to  ban  It,  de- 
clared in  March  a  two-year  ban  on  DDT  to 
start  in  1970.  In  April  the  state  of  Michigan 
banned  the  pesticide  In  spite  of  a  court  case 
which  went  against  the  opponents  of  DDT. 
A  petition  to  end  the  use  of  DDT  Is  being 
heard  in  Wisconsin  and  legislation  has  been 
introduced  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  Britain  a  decision  on  DDT  and  related 
pesticides  is  more  than  two  years  overdue.  A 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  committee  recom- 
mended In  1964  that  no  restrictions  should 
be  put  on  the  uses  of  DDT  then  current,  but 
that  this  should  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of 
three  years. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  review, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Pesticides  and 
other  toxic"  chemicals,  Is  not  expected  to 
publish  Its  report  until  the  end  of  this  year. 
Evidence  being  prepared  by  Its  scientific  sub- 
committee is  likely  to  be  the  major  Influence 
in  whatever  decision  Is  reached. 

In  Britain  the  average  person  carries  two 
to  three  parts  a  million  of  DDT  In  his  body, 
or  about  a  hundredth  of  an  oz.  for  a  1501b. 
man.  The  concentrations  are  four  times  as 
great  in  the  United  States,  where  for  many 
years  DDT  was  used  indiscriminately  over 
large  areas. 

CONTAMINATED   ENVIRONMENT 

As  far  as  Is  known  these  quantities  of 
DDT  are  not  toxic  to  man.  Nevertheless  the 
presence  of  DDT  In  man  and  animals,  even 
at  levels  that  cannot  be  proved  to  be  poison- 
ous, is  alarming  evidence  of  man's  contami- 
nation of  his  environment. 

DDT  and  the  other  organochlorlne  pesti- 
cides, which  include  dleldrln.  aldrln  and 
lindane,  are  highly  persistent  In  nature  be- 
cause they  resist  chemical  degradation  by  the 
usual  biological  processes.  DDT  and  Its  res- 
idues last  in  the  soil  for  months  or  even 
years.  They  are  spread  by  rivers  and  winds 
and  creep  up  extended  food  chains  because 
of  their  tendency  to  accumulate  In  the  fat 
of  animal  tissues,  SmaU  quantities  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plankton  that  Inhabit  the 
surface  of  the  oceans.  It  accumulates  in  the 
fish  that  eat  the  plankton  and  In  the  birds 
that  feed  on  the  fish. 

DDT  and  its  derivatives  are  now  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  synthetic  chemicals 
on  earth.  The  kind  of  evidence  that  ecologlsts 
find  particularly  disturbing  Is  the  detection 
of  organochlorlne  residues  in  birds  and  fish 
of  the  Antarctic,  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  main  sites  of  application. 

As  a  general  index  of  contamination  round 
Britain  the  Monks  Wood  experimental  sta- 
tion monitors  the  organochlorlne  residues  in 
the  eggs  of  seablrds.  Typically  these  average 


a  few  parts  a  million,  which  Is  not  a  lethal 
concentration.  But  evidence  Is  coming  to 
light  that  sub-lethal  concentrations  may 
exert  a  pernicious  long-term  effect,  for  In- 
stance by  reducing  the  reproductive  ability 
of  certain  species. 

In  Sweden  particular  concern  was  caused 
by  the  discovery  that  DDT  residues  in  nature 
were  greater  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  where  population  is  sparser  and  less 
DDT  is  used,  than  In  the  south.  Dr.  Norman 
Moore,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Pesticides,  believes  this  was  one  of  the 
factors  behind  the  Swedish  ban,  though  the 
extent  of  DDT  contamination  was  similar  to 
that  In  Britain. 

DAMAGB    TO   ANIMAL    LIFE 

The  case  against  the  organochlorlnes  rests 
in  part  on  the  natural  dislike  among  biolo- 
gists of  unnecessary  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment and  in  part  on  the  damage,  some  of  It 
half  proved,  some  merely  suspected,  that  the 
pesticides  may  do  to  numerous  forms  of 
animal  life.  The  scientific  case  for  outlawing 
The  organochlorlne  pesticides  are  used  in 
fore.  The  evidence  before  the  advisory  com- 
mittee will  doubtless  ;  olnt  towards  tighter 
restrictions  or  a  trial  ban  on  DDT  and  possi- 
bly the  other  organochlorlnes. 

Whether  the  committee  will  take  this  ac- 
tion depends  on  the  economic  cost  of  a  ban. 
The  organochlorlne  pesticides  are  used  in 
Britain  not  because  they  are  essential — less 
persistent  pesticides  have  already  been  de- 
veloped for  most  uses — but  because  they  are 
still  cheaper  than  the  alternatives.  Dr.  Moore 
has  calculated  that  a  total  ban  on  aldrin. 
dleldrin,  Heptachlor  and  DDT  would  add 
about  £lm.  to  farmers'  yearly  pesticide  bill. 

Britain's  general  policy  towards  the  or- 
ganochlorines  has  been  one  of  phased  with- 
drawal. This  gradual  approach  Is  reasonable 
on  the  argument  that  DDT  residues  have 
been  at  their  present  levels  in  animal  and 
human  tissue  for  several  years  without  any 
catastrophic  effect. 

But  so  little  Is  known  about  the  toxicology 
of  the  organochlorlnes  that  their  long-term 
effects  may  be  more  damaging  than  Is  real- 
ized. Dr.  Moore  believes  that  all  countries 
that  can  afford  to  ban  organochlorlnes  with- 
out serious  harm  to  health  or  agriculture 
should  certainly  do  so. 

Dutch  Count  Cost  of  Rhine  Poison  Fiasco 


( By  Peter  Deeley ) 

FRANKFURT,  June  28.— The  Rhine,  the  open 
sewer  of  Europe,  flows  poisonously  on  today. 

Holland  will  stay  on  emergency  water  sup- 
plies until  well  after  the  weekend,  said  the 
Dutch  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Pub- 
lic Health.  Dr.  Roelof  Krulsinga. 

He  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  water  purifica- 
tion plants  which  supply  Rotterdam.  The 
Hague  and  Amsterdam  to  draw  water  from 
the  Rhine  again  until  the  level  of  Insecticide 
which  has  poisoned  the  river  has  dropped  to 
under  one-tenth  of  the  dose  lethal  for  fish. 
The  latest  tests  put  the  level  at  one-fifth. 

The  Dutch  are  busy  adding  up  the  ccet  to 
their  disrupted  Inland  shipping  fleet.  In- 
dustries without  water  supplies  and  deple- 
tion of  the  fresh-water  fishing  stock  (alone 
estimated  at  £300.000).  Even  the  tourist 
industry  has  been  hit  by  cancellations  from 
abroad."  Now  Holland  Intends  to  ask  Bonn 
for  compensation. 

Holland  has  suddenly  woken  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  could  be  paralysed  by  a  slow- 
dissolving  poison  further  up  the  Rhine.  Emer- 
gency reservoirs  hold  only  four  weeks'  sup- 
plies. The  Government  has  now  promised 
a  new  early-warning  system  to  spot  con- 
tamination of  the  Rhine  and  bigger  reser- 
voirs. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday  18  June  that  the  trouble  was 
first  discovered.  Shoals  of  dead  fish  were 
spotted  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Rhine 
at   Blngen-loch.   about   20   miles   from   the 


Hoechst  chemical  factory  at  Gelsenhelm  near 
Frankfurt.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  dis- 
trict Ministry  of  Agriculture  got  the  warn- 
ing and  alerted  the  water  board  In  Dussel- 
dorf.  But  that  warning  did  not  filter 
through  to  the  Dutch  authorities  for  another 
five  days. 

Holland  knew  Its  fate  then  only  because 
of  the  watchfulness  of  the  Nljmegen  police. 
They  saw  a  tidal  wave  of  dead  fish  floating 
down  river  ahead  of  the  contaminated  water. 
Meanwhile  every  fish  in  the  Rhine  from 
Blngen-loch  downward — an  estimated  25 
million — has  died. 

Nljmegen  warned  The  Hague.  The  drink- 
ing-water purification  plants  there  and  in 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  switched  to  emer- 
gency reservoirs.  The  Dutch  State  Institute 
for  Public  Health  asked  the  German  au- 
thorities what  was  causing  the  pollution. 
TTie  Germans  said  they  did  not  know. 

The  lack  of  prior  communication  spotlights 
a  serious  fiaw  In  the  so-called  "early-warn- 
ing system"  which  the  river  authorities  along 
the  Rhine  have  set  up. 

NERVE    GAS    RUMORS 

This  time,  either,  as  some  people  suspect, 
the  Germans  simply  forgot  or  they  under- 
estimated the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

At  4  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  the  State 
Institute  for  Public  Health  at  Bllthoven  in 
HoUand  sent  out  its  floating  laboratory.  Sam- 
ples were  taken  back  to  the  institute's  toxi- 
cology division.  Sinister  rumours,  since  dis- 
counted, were  floating  the  length  of  the 
Rhine  that  the  poison  was  a  basic  component 
of  nerve  gas. 

By  Tuesday  evening  the  analysts  had  dis- 
covered an  Insecticide,  Endosulfan.  which  is 
lethal  for  cold-blooded  animals  such  as  fish. 
It  took  the  Germans  several  days  to  reach 
the  same  provisional  diagnosis.  The  Germans 
say  the  Dutch  were  Just  lucky,  the  Dutch 
wonder  If  their  German  neighbours,  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  chemical  Industry  on 
tap,  might  have  been  deliberately  dragging 
their  feet. 

The  German  chemical  firm  of  Hoechst  is 
the  only  manufacturer  of  Endosulfan  In 
Europe.  It  Is  widely  used  In  crop-spraying 
against  over  400  types  of  insects  and  Is  classi- 
fied as  an  organo-chlortne  compound  of  i>er- 
sistent  nature. 

How  did  it  get  Into  the  water?  Hoechst  Is 
convinced  that  the  Endosulfan  did  not  get 
in  from  Its  Glesenhelm  plant  on  the  River 
Main,  a  Rhine  tributary  which  Is  clear.  Tests 
have  shown  that  fish  there  have  been  un- 
harmed and  that  the  pollution  began  several 
miles  down-river. 

German  police  checked  23  ships  which 
passed  Blngen-loch  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  by  today  had  eliminated  all  but  two. 
Hoechst  checked  the  contractors'  barges 
which  carry  its  cargoes  of  Endosulfan  down 
the  Rhine  to  Rotterdam  for  export,  three 
barges  loaded  with  11-gallon  lead-welded  tin 
caiUsters,  marked  'Poison.'  passed  down-river 
during  the  crucial  days.  The  barges  and  the 
crews  and  receiving  agents  have  been  ques- 
tioned. They  have  told  Hoechst  that  all  the 
Journeys  passed  without  Incident  and  that 
every  canister  was  accounted  for  at  the  un- 
loading point. 

The  firm  Is  unwilling  to  say  that  the  insec- 
ticide alone  caused  the  poUutlon,  "With  the 
Rhine  in  such  a  contaminated  state  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  Endosulfan  dealt  a  lethal  blow  to 
fish  which  were  already  half  poisoned."  It 
said. 


THE  88TH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OF   JUDGE    EDWARD   A.    BARNEY, 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mr.  COTTON.   Mr.   President,   Judge 
Edward  A.  Barney,  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved and  colorful  sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, celebrated  his  88th  birthday  an- 
niversary yesterday. 
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Judge  Barney  Is  a  resident  and  native 
of  Canaan,  NM.,  where  his  father 
founded  the  Canaan  Reporter  In  1867. 
At  his  father's  death  Judge  Barney  con- 
tinued as  publisher  of  the  paper  until 
his  retirement.  He  has  continued,  as  has 
Mrs.  Barney,  as  a  writer  and  contributor 
to  the  Pleporter. 

For  37  years  he  was  jusUce  of  the 
Canaan  Municipal  Court,  which  em- 
braces neighboring  towns.  During  my  9 
years  as  county  attorney.  I  appeared  in 
his  court  frequently  and  have  been  hon- 
ored by  his  friendship  for  many  years. 

As  a  young  man,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  served  for  a  period  of  years 
as  secretary  to  Representative  Prank  D. 
Currier,  who  represented  New  Hamp- 
shire's Second  District  for  12  years,  start- 
ing about  the  turn  of  the  century. 

A  reminiscent  article  by  Judge  Barney 
appeared  In  the  Union  Leader  of  Man- 
chester. N.H.,  on  his  88th  birthday,  July 
22.  Obviously,  the  judge  has  not  lost  his 
skill  as  a  writer,  because  the  article  por- 
trays such  a  vivid  picture  of  Washing- 
ton and  Capitol  Hill  in  the  early  1900's 
that  Ififn  sure  present  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  find  It  fascinating  reading. 
With  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
present  Representative  of  the  Second 
District,  James  C.  Cleveland.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JuDGX  Recalls  CBrciAL  Decision    New  Hamp- 

SHISE  Congressman  Rdtjsed  Senate  Seat; 

CuaRiEH  Swallowed  a  Bitteb  Pill 

(By  Edward  A.  Barney) 
The  wall  telephone  In  Rep.  Prank  D 
Currier's  committee  room  in  the  national 
Capitol  broke  In  on  the  stUlnees  of  a  dull 
afternoon.  One  with  a  vivid  ImaglnaUon 
would  have  said  afterward  that  the  bell 
Jangled  with  a  tone  of  authority  that  no 
mere  routine  call  could  assiune. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  the  ring  proved  the 
precurser  of  an  ordeal  that  would  demand  the 
most  crucial,  off-the-cuff  decision  of  the 
Canaan  Congressman's  political  life. 

The  date  was  Jan.  7,  1907.  The  Uttle  city  on 
the  Potomac  was  a  sprawling,  yet  close-knit 
community  vastly  different  in  its  quality  of 
nelghborllness  than  the  overcrowded  me- 
tropolis of  today. 

SAFE    STREETS 

It  was  a  leisurely  area  of  unlimited  elbow 
room  In  which  everybody  and  his  wife  knew 
everybody  else— a  proper  town  whose  streets. 
even  the  waterfront,  one  could  traverse  at 
midnight,  as  this  writer  so  often  has  done 
without  fear  of  molestaUon  or  annoyance. 

The  streets  were  as  Udy  at  It  was  possible 
for  any  city  thoroughfare  to  be,  but  Washing- 
ton's buildings  presented  a  study  in  contrast 
with  the  swanky  new  WUlard  and  Raleigh 
Hotels  looking  down  their  noses  at  musty 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  neighbors  that  had 
seemed  equally  elegant  as  places  of  pubUc 
accommodation  in  the  days  of  James  K.  Polk 
Even  on  fashionable  Connecticut  Avenue  an 
Unpoelng  residential  pile  would  as  likely  as 
not  actually  abut  a  squalid  cabin. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  White  House 
tenant  In  1907  and  the  notable  nonentity  who 
served  as  his  vice  president  was  Charles  W 
Fairbanks  of  Indiana.  Fairbanks'  duties  were 
not  BO  onerous  as  to  deny  him  an  abundance 
of  time  for  hobnobbing  in  his  ofllce  at  the 
Senate  end  of  the  Capitol  and  he  was  as 
genial  and  companionable  a  gentleman  as 
any  nextdoor  neighbor  in  Enfield  or  Canaan 


No  caller  was  allowed  to  nurture  an  inferi- 
ority complex  In  his  presence. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Haie,  most  Ulustrlous 
of  all  Senate  chaplains  and  the  creator  of 
PhUlp  Nolan,  The  Man  Without  a  Country, 
was  equally  approachable.  Conversations  with 
lovable  Doctor  Hale  were  priceless  privileges. 

CLEVELAND    LIVING 

Orover  Cleveland  was  the  nations  only 
living  ex-Presldent;  he  divided  his  tUne  be- 
tween Princeton  and  Tamworth  and  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  love  for  New  Hampshire.  A 
tinge  of  Abraham  Lincoln  still  lingered  about 
the  Capital.  There  were  Washlngtonlans 
barely  turned  50  able  to  recall  the  tall,  gan- 
gling figure  who  perambulated  the  District  s 
noisome  streets  much  like  any  mere  denizen. 

An  aging  group  of  Lincoln's  contempo- 
raries and  at  least  one  associate — Dncle  Shel- 
by M.  CuUom,  senator  from  Illinois — were  In 
service  yet  on  Capitol  Hill.  A  mile  to  the 
northwest,  a  buoyant  young  lady  was  making 
elaborate  preparations  for  her  White  House 
wedding  with  Nick  Longworth,  Ohlos  bache- 
lor congressman.  It  was  the  boast  of  Rep. 
Thomas  W.  Hardwlck  of  Georgia,  that  he 
had  won  his  seat  In  the  House  by  receiving 
every  one  of  the  1,700  llly-whlte  votes  cast 
In  the  November  election. 
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STATF   OF   THREE 

Currier  as  a  committee  chairman  com- 
manded an  office  staff  of  three.  HU  second 
assistant  was  Fred  Batchellor  of  Littleton,  a 
Dartmouth  sophomore  who  was  taking  time 
out  from  his  college  course  to  pursue  a  year 
of  special  study  In  Washington. 

And  there  was  Sam  Butler,  an  18-year-old 
youth  of  chocolate  hue  who  had  served  from 
time  undated  as  guardian  of  the  committee 
portals  and  courier  par  excellence.  No  crook 
or  cranny  of  that  Capitol  building  nor  even 
the  city  Itself  was  too  remote  to  thwart  Sam 
in  his  quest  for  Information  or  the  discharge 
of  other  appointed  rounds. 

Sam  received  an  annual  salary  well  In  ex- 
cess of  many  a  white  adult's  and  during  his 
long  period  of  service  he  never  drew  a  word 
of  censure  or  criticism. 

But  regardless  of  such  recognition  of  his 
Intelligence  and  efficiency,  Washington  draw- 
ing rooms  and  dinner  tables  were  off  limits 
for  Sam.  His  money  would  buy  him  an  aerle- 
Uke  perch  in  a  theatre  commanding  an 
eagle's-eye  view  of  the  stage,  but  he  couldn't 
tuck  a  napkin  under  his  chin  in  even  a 
second-class  Capital  eatery. 

Teddy  Rooeevelt  had  evoktJ.  bleats  of  pro- 
test from  higher  social  echelons  by  enter- 
taining Booker  T.  Washington  as  a  dinner 
guest  in  the  White  House  and  Lew  Dock- 
stader,  the  nation's  premier  minstrel  man 
burlesqued  the  Incident  in  his  show  until  a 
brusque  directive  from  headquarters  com- 
manded him  to  cease  and  desist. 

"WK   RAVE  THE    VOTES" 

The  chairman's  aide,  alone  in  the  ofllce, 
took  the  phone  call.  The  voice  came  through 
loud  and  surprisingly  clear  for  a  day  when 
long-distance  communication  could  be  the 
antithesis  of  unalloyed  delight. 

••This   is   at   the   State   House   in 

Concord.  Is  Frahk  there?" 

Cxirrter  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
the  caller  was  so  apprised. 

"AU  right:  111  get  him  there.  We  want  to 
place  Frank  in  nomination  at  the  caucus 
tonight.  And  don't  let  him  say  no.  We  have 
the  votes  to  put  him  over.  Goodbye." 

The  call  came  as  something  of  a  thxmder- 
bolt.  The  man  at  Concord  was  a  command- 
ing public  figure  whose  wishes  and  will  car- 
ried a  lot  of  weight.  He  was  one  of  an 
emerging  progressive  element  that  was  al- 
ready making  its  power  and  Influence  felt  in 
state  politics. 

Only  the  previous  summer  had  the  lib- 
erals' standard-bearer,  glamorous  young 
Winston  Churchill,  America's  most  success- 
fiU   novelist   and   certainly   no   demagogue 


thrown  a  scare  into  the  regular  organization 
by  coming  within  a  cat's  whisker  of  bearing 
off    the    gubernatorial    nomination. 

The  caucus  referred  to  by  the  Concord 
communicant  was  the  one  at  which  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  upcoming  United 
States  Senate  term  would  be  named.  By  way 
of  making  the  situation  clear  a  few  words 
of  explanation  are  pertinent. 

LEGISLATURE    MADE    CHOICE 

The  time  was  long  before  the  Constitution 
granted  the  right  of  election  of  senators  by 
the  people.  The  choice  still  was  one  for  the 
members  of  state  legislatures  to  make,  and 
as  far  back  as  the  birth  of  the  century  there 
had  been  smoldering  dissatisfaction  with 
such  an  archaic  mode  of  selection.  In  New 
Hampshire  this  year.  Sen  Henry  E.  Burnhani 
of  Manchester  was  announced  as  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself  and  he  had  up  to  now 
been  faced  with  only  token  opposition. 

There  was  no  kindlier,  better-loved  gentle- 
man in  his  state's  public  life  than  Judge 
Burnham.  But  even  in  a  period  when  thrifi 
and  fiscal  integrity  In  national  affairs  wef 
not  the  profane  words  they  were  later  to 
come  to  be,  his  extreme  conservatism  had 
lost  him  the  favor  of  a  dissident  bloc  of 
young  Republicans. 

In  their  view  the  senator  was  a  hopeless 
anachronism— a  disciple  of  an  outmoded 
phlloeophy,  blind  to  the  needs  and  the  abil- 
ity to  supple  an  affluent  nation  of  elehtv 
millions. 

Even  in  the  counclU  of  the  state  delega- 
tion, his  fellow  members  found  themselves, 
occasionally  irked  by  his  mood  of  excessive 
caution.  But  the  antipathy  was  purely  politi- 
cal. Judge  Burnham  had  not  an  enemy  lu 
the  world.  ' 

CURRIER    DOMINANT 

Prank  Currier's  razor-sharp  mind  and  par- 
Uamentary  talents  had  made  him  a  dominair 
figure  in  the  arena  of  New  Hampshire  poll- 
tics.  At  the  age  of  33,  as  a  freshman,  he  ha-i 
been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  later  while  speaker  of  the  Housf 
he  had  fulfiUed  his  pledge  of  legUlatlve  ad- 
journment by   Town  Meeting  Day. 

During  his  12  years  in  Congress.  Currier 
never  failed  of  unanimous  nomination  b\ 
his  party.  He  conducted  his  campaigns  from 
his  office  desk,  or,  more  accurately  a  plalr 
long  table  with  an  Inkstalned  felt  top  thai 
with  a  few  chairs  comprised  the  furnishings 
of  his  Canaan  office. 

Notwithstanding  his  love  for  politics  he  was 
no  ruthless  cUmber.  He  had  deferred  his 
congressional  debut  out  of  a  decent  con- 
sideration for  the  deserts  of  other  men.  But 
on  this  fateful  afternoon  an  organized  draf 
movement  was  to  force  him  to  decide  which 
to  forfeit:  His  loyal  attachment  to  Senator 
Burnham  or  hU  own  poUtlcal  advancement 
His  asscent  would  project  hUn  Into  the  con- 
test with  better  than  even  chances  of  win- 
ning; and  the  politician  Indifferent  to  ac- 
quiring a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate  was  then 
even  as  today  an  aU  but  non-existent  figure 
An  abortive  attempt  to  wrest  the  prize  from 
the  incumbent  would  have  no  significant 
effect  upon  his  future  for  he  stUl  had  iii 
reserve  a  full  elective  House  term  that  would 
not  begin  for  another  two  months. 

TELEPHONE    BARBAOB 

And  now  the  telephones  In  both  com- 
mittee and  cloakrooms  were  beginning  what 
was  to  be  a  barrage  of  urging  and  exhorta- 
tion from  determined  party  cohorts  in  the 
home  state. 

The  calls  were  not  alone  from  starry-eyed 
visionaries:  they  came,  too.  from  stalwarts 
whose  counsel  had  on  past  occasions  been 
sought  and  gratefully  considered,  and  the 
mode  of  approach  ranged  all  the  way  from 
friendly  persuasion  to  insUtent  demand. 

Wonderful  as  it  would  be  to  move  up  to 
the  prestigious  job  of  senatorial  aide,  there 
was  at  least  one  Involved  person  who  found 
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himself  hoping  that  the  great  decision  would 
be  negative. 

Such  an  eleventh-hour  onslaught  upon  the 
aspirations  of  a  respected  colleague  who  had 
up  to  now  conducted  a  comparatively  un- 
challenged campaign  seemed  hardly  cricket. 
It  would  require  a  tlilck  skin  tJ  face  with- 
out embarrassment  the  good  friends  on  the 
Burnham  staff  In  the  event  of  their  ouster. 

Maybe  similar  thoughts  were  having  their 
effect  upon  the  beleaguered  congressman. 
Currier  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  burning 
his  draft  card,  even  In  a  figurative  sense,  but 
throughout  the  siege  his  response  remained 
a  tactful  though  resolute  no,  and  In  the  end 
his  decision  prevailed. 

REFUSES    NOMINATION 

After  adjournment.  Currier,  his  face  plainly 
bearing  the  mark  of  Inner  turmoil,  returned 
to  the  committee  room  where  he  was  helped 
into  his  overcoat  by  the  faithful  Sam.  Then 
he  seated  himself  at  his  desk. 

Instead  of  talking  over  the  House  events  of 
the  afternoon  as  was  his  habit,  he  was 
silent  for  a  full  20  minutes.  At  last  he  arose, 
and  with  hand  on  the  doorknob  he  spoke 
for  the  first  time. 

"...  I  wouldn't  give  a  tinker's  dam  to 
be  a  United  States  senator.  Goodnight." 

It  was  a  brave  disclaimer  but  It  fooled  not 
even  the  stripling  to  whom  It  was  addressed. 

Even  without  benefit  of  nomination  In  that 
night's  caucus.  Currier  received  a  handsome 
complimentary  vote  well  above  that  of  Sena- 
tor Burnham's  active  opponent. 


THE  MOON.  THE  FUTURE,  AND 
JOHN  DAVID  HOLT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  late 
on  July  20, 1  watched  the  landing  on  the 
moon  and  watched  the  first  man  ever  to 
reach  another  celestial  body  step  out  of 
a  lunar  module  onto  the  strange  soil  and 
a  strange,  but  still  very  familiar,  planet. 
With  me  at  the  time  were  my  wife,  our 
youngest  daughter,  our  latest  grand- 
child, John  David  Holt,  who  has  a  total 
of  3  weeks  behind  him,  and  his  mother, 
our  youngest  daughter,  Peggy  Holt. 

My  wife  and  I  viewed  this  imique 
spectacle  through  probably  the  same 
eyes  of  other  60-year-old  people  who  had 
become  convinced  long,  long  ago  that 
.'^^mericans  dedicated  to  a  specific  prob- 
lem and  dedicated  to  the  work  and  the 
task  involved  in  that  problem  can  ac- 
complish literally  anything. 

Our  youngest  daughter  viewed  the 
spectacle  through  the  eyes  of  a  younger 
sjeneration  filled  with  complete  wonder- 
ment and  awe,  but  still  I  feel  that  in  her 
heart  she  knows  that  what  we  know  is 
right,  that  an  unshackled  American  can 
accomplish  anything;  knows  no  bounds. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  what  my  3- 
week-old  grandson,  John  IDavid  Holt, 
will  think  in  his  coming  years  that  is 
going  to  prove  what  all  of  this  really 
means  to  mankind.  We  have  heard  ac- 
colades from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
they  were  richly  deserved ;  we  have  heard 
statements  to  the  effect  that  this  event 
completely  changes  the  entire  outlook  of 
man  and  that  from  here  on  in  we  must 
be  thinking  along  different  lines  on  dif- 
ferent planes.  I  tend  to  doubt  this  to 
some  extent,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  one  important  and  vital  thing  has 
happened  as  a  result:  People  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  America 
have  once  again  been  filled  with  a  great 
sense  of  patriotic  pride,  a  great  sense  of 
participation  and  a  realization  that  only 


in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  can  human 
beings  perform  at  their  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russians  have  made  flamboyant  ef- 
forts in  the  space  field  with  some  success. 
There  have  been  some  great  achieve- 
ments in  this  field;  but  when  the  chips 
were  down,  we  were  the  ones  who  pulled 
in  with  the  experience  and  the  results. 
Ever  since  that  dreadful  day  when  my 
friend  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
killed  and  the  emotional  accolades  began 
to  pile  up.  I  kept  saying  to  myself  that 
someday,  something  that  this  young  man 
did  would  stand  out  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  I  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  the  renaming  of  airports ;  it  would 
not  be  the  naming  of  streets;  it  would 
not  be  the  changing  of  historical  and 
geographical  names;  it  would  not  even 
be  the  eternal  flame  that  bums  at  his 
grave.  What  it  will  be  came  clearly  to 
me  on  July  20  as  I  watched  the  moon 
spectacle  with  my  youngest  daughter 
and  my  youngest  grandson,  even  though 
I  must  admit  that  my  youngest  grand- 
son did  not  know  what  was  going  on. 

The  point  is,  I  believe,  that  he  will 
come  to  realize  in  the  future  that  the 
moon  landing  was  a  target  established 
by  a  young  President  when  he  addressed 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  in  1962.  At 
that  time,  John  Kennedy  proclaimed  as 
a  mission  for  America  the  placing  of  a 
man  on  the  moon  by  1970.  He  set  up  a 
target  which  was  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  any  ever  established  by  any  man 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  that  tar- 
get was  hit  on  July  20. 

So,  to  the  everlasting  memory  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  go  the  belief  in 
American  abiUty  and  the  inspiration 
which  his  decision  gave  to  those  chosen 
to  be  astronauts,  those  chosen  to  serve 
NASA  as  scientists,  and  those  chosen 
from  many  walks  of  life  to  put  this  whole 
moon  venture  into  being.  It  represented 
a  reawakening  of  the  vital  idea  that  man, 
operating  freely  with  all  of  his  ingenuity 
and  dignity  and  unhampered  by  a  med- 
dling Federal  Government,  can  really 
achieve  the  seemingly  impossible. 

That  young  grandson  of  mine,  John 
David  Holt,  will  come  to  realize  this  in  a 
more  profound  way  than  was  the  case 
with  my  generation.  For  this  venture, 
successful  as  it  is.  should  convince  all 
the  skeptics  in  this  country  that  there  is 
nothing  that  free  man  cannot  achieve. 

This  monument,  hewn  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  basic  principles  foimd  in 
the  E>eclaration  of  Independence  and 
carved  from  the  concepts  of  man's  dig- 
nity, wisdom,  knowledge,  and  judgment, 
will  be  something  more  enduring  to  the 
memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
than  the  Presidency  or  all  of  the  other 
honors  that  man  has  tried  to  bestow 
upon  him.  This  conquest  of  the  moon  was 
an  idea  of  his,  a  product  we  might  say, 
of  the  inborn  knowledge  that  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  goodness  of  America  and 
the  greatness  of  America.  It  was  founded 
in  his  faith  in  the  ability  of  Americans  to 
achieve  what  they  set  out  to  do. 

I  would  suggest,  in  closing,  that  one 
approach  we  might  make  to  further  this 
great  addition  which  he  made  possible 
would  be  a  serious  effort  to  bring  together 
the  great  and  small  countries  of  the 


world  through  an  interchange  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  academic  knowledge,  and 
eventually  political  knowledge.  This  is 
another  goal,  an  even  higher  goal  than 
reaching  the  moon,  because  w^ith  it  comes 
a  real  chance  for  world  peace. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  "BROWN 
AMERICANS" 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  now  widely  recognized  that  America 
awakened  many  years  too  late  to  the 
problems  facing  its  Negro  citizens — 
problems  of  which  we  all  were  vaguely 
aware  decades  ago  but  on  which  the 
Government  and  society  as  a  whole  failed 
to  take  prompt  action  at  a  time  when 
the  problems  were  more  manageable.  As 
a  result,  our  land  is  plagued  today  with 
racial  bitterness,  violence,  and  a  grov.'lng 
polarization  of  the  races. 

Our  lesson  with  the  problems  of  the 
American  Negro  should  alert  us  to  the 
urgent  importance  of  recognizing  the 
problems  of  another  group  of  Americans 
who  are  fewer  in  number  but  who  gen- 
erally have  even  more  complex  and  dif- 
ficult problems — the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

This  is  a  group  of  Americans,  more 
than  5  million  in  number,  who  occupy 
one  of  the  very  lowest  economic  rungs 
on  the  ladder  of  American  society.  They 
are  called  Latins  or  Chicanes;  in  the  new 
lexicon  that  labels  many  simply  as  blacks 
and  whites,  Mexican-Americans  are 
called  the  browTis. 

Mexican-Americans  live  all  across  the 
great  Southwest  and  hold  as  a  common 
bond  a  language  and  culture  which  is 
considered  foreign  by  many  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  In  Wisconsin,  we  see  them 
mainly  when  they  come  north  to  pick 
cucumbers  and  cherries,  hoping  to  earn 
enough  money  through  a  hard  summer's 
work  to  exist  for  another  year. 

The  message  which  these  people  are 
sending  us  today  is  that  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans are  tired  of  waiting  to  be  granted 
their  full  and  unqualified  rights  as 
American  citizens. 

These  Americans,  most  of  them  na- 
tive bom  and  with  deep  roots  in  this 
countr>',  have  been  forced  to  make  their 
way  in  an  alien  world.  And  their  chil- 
dren, accustomed  to  speaking  Spanish  at 
home,  have  been  forced  to  attend 
schools  where  only  English  is  spoken. 

The  Spanish-speaking  American's 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  lad- 
der puts  him  even  below  the  disadvan- 
taged Negro  in  the  fight  to  live  a  decent 
life.  The  unemployment  rate  of  Mexican- 
Americans  is  at  least  twice  the  national 
average  and  higher  than  the  rate  for 
Negroes. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture  in  a  land 
made  great  by  diversity,  but  it  is  an  ac- 
curate picture. 

Just  who  are  these  people  who  are 
treated  as  foreigners  by  so  many  In 
their  own  land? 

For  one  thing  they  are  not  foreigners. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  all  Mexican- 
Americans  are  native  bom  and  virtually 
all  of  them  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  1960  census  gave  a  figure  of 
3.464.999  as  the  number  of  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames,  but  updated  estimates 
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count  more  than  5  million  Mexican - 
Americans  in  this  country.  The  majority 
of  our  Spanlsh-sumamed  citizens  live  in 
five  Western  States — Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, California,  Colorado,  and  Texas,  but 
there  are  Mexican-Americans  in  many 
other  States,  Including  Wisconsin. 

Historically,  the  first  Mexicans  to  be- 
come citizens  did  not  acquire  their  citi- 
zenship; the  United  States  acquired 
them — by  forceful  annexation.  They  did 
not  come  to  the  United  States;  the 
United  States,  through  a  war  with  Mex- 
ico, simply  extended  its  boundaries  to  in- 
clude a  large  territory,  about  the  size  of 
present-day  Mexico,  in  which  some  75,- 
000  Spanish-speaking  people  were  then 
living. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hi- 
dalgo, the  United  States  formally  assured 
the  Spanish  speaking  that  their  prop- 
erty rights  would  be  respected.  In  addi- 
tion, the  treaty  guaranteed  to  them  the 
right  to  use  the  Spanish  language,  to  ad- 
here to  their  own  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, and  to  retain  their  Roman  Cath- 
^ic  faith.  But  in  the  end  these  assur- 
ances-did not  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  Spanish  speaking. 

The  Anglo-Americans  who  came  surg- 
ing Into  the  vast  territory  which  the 
United  States  had  acquired  from  Mexico 
knew  little  about  the  region  or  its  people, 
but  they  took  over  the  land.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Mexican-American  lost  his  foot- 
ing In  his  own  community  to  the  invad- 
ing pioneer.  He  became  the  governed  In 
his  village.  His  language  became  the 
mark  of  a  foreigner. 

The  Mexican-Americans  were  pushed 
Into  menial  jobs  as  the  years  passed; 
their  children  rarely  reaped  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  today  this  tragic  cycle 
of  neglect  and  dlscrimLnation  is  seen  in 
figures  like  this : 

The  average  Mexican-American  child 
In  the  Southwest  drops  out  of  school  by 
the  seventh  year,  and  almost  90  percent 
of  them  drop  out  before  entering  high 
school. 

Along  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  four 
of  five  Mexican-American  children  fall 
two  grades  behind  their  Anglo  classmates 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  fifth  grade. 

Although  Spanish-sumamed  students 
make  up  more  than  14  percent  of  the 
public  school  population  of  California, 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
college  students  enrolled  in  the  seven 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California 
are  of  this  group. 

These  figures  of  educational  depriva- 
tion at  all  levels  spell  lives  of  abject 
poverty  in  most  cases.  Job  opportunities, 
Income  levels,  economic  advancement, 
in  fact,  all  aspects  of  personal  and  fam- 
ily well-being  are  closely  linked  to  edu- 
cational achievement  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  efifectively  with  one  an- 
other. Even  the  Negro  child,  with  all 
the  marks  of  discrimination  that  afifect 
his  upbringing,  completes  9  years  of 
school  on  the  average.  That  is  almost  2 
more  years  of  schooling  than  the  average 
Mexican-American  child  finishes. 

In  the  Southwest,  according  to  a  spe- 
cial report  by  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin based  on  the  last  census,  Mexican- 
Americans  average  7.1  years  of  schooling 
against  12.1  years  for  Anglo-Americans. 
In  Texas,  the  Mexican-American  chUd 
finishes  4.8  years  on  the  average.  Econ- 
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omists  say  a  high  school  diploma  is  worth 
at  least  $60,000  over  a  lifetime.  But  what 
if  you  do  not  even  have  a  grade  school 
diploma?  The  answer  Js,  you  pipk  fruit 
or  cucumbers  or  sugar  beets,  and  you 
maintain  throughout  yoiu-  lifetime  the 
low  economic  status  of  your  father  and 
your  grandfather,  the  status  of  a  poor, 
uneducated  itinerate  fruitpicker  in  a 
highly  educated  and  affluent  society. 

What  makes  educational  attainment 
so  difficult  for  Mexican- Americans?  The 
major  problem  seems  to  be  the  Spanish 
language  and  the  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation which  it  seems  to  provoke. 

The  Spanish -speaking  child  begins 
with  an  educational  handicap  the  very 
first  day  he  goes  to  class.  English  is  the 
language  of  the  classroom,  but  Spanish 
is  the  language  of  his  home.  Little  chil- 
dren are  trapped  in  a  clash  of  cultures, 
discriminated  against  by  teachers  if  they 
do  not  speak  English,  and  sometimes  by 
their  peers  if  they  do. 

The  whole  school  curriculum  is  often 
designed  to  make  the  Mexican-American 
child  an  Anglo-American.  He  does  not 
want  to  become  an  Anglo,  or  he  does  not 
know  how.  The  children  around  him,  so 
friendly  with  one  another  and  so  much 
at  ease,  look  at  him  with  suspicion.  There 
is  little  from  which  he  can  draw  comfort. 
Diversity  should  be  a  strength  not  a 
weakness,  and  bilingualism  should  not 
be  considered  a  handicap,  but  a  potential 
national  asset,  if  we  would  only  develop 
it  as  such.  What  an  absurdity  it  is  that 
our  national  educational  policy  has  di- 
rected the  expenditure  of  $1  bUlion  a 
year  to  teach  foreign  languages — In  our 
high  schools,  colleges,  universities  and 
government     agencies — while     children 
who  already  have  this  ability  find  it  a 
handicap    as    they    struggle    to    learn 
English. 

Salvador  Ramirez,  director  of  the  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  Boys'  Club,  said  in  a  speech 
recently : 

Getting  a  Job — any  job — Is  harder  than 
It  used  to  be  for  those  without  preparation 
for  the  world  of  work.  For  a  Mexican-Amer- 
ican male,  18  years  old,  a  school  drop-out 
living  In  the  slums  of  a  large  city,  the 
chances  of  obtaining  employment  are  lese, 
even  less  than  for  an  Anglo,  18-year-old, 
high  school  drop-out  who  lives  a  few  blocks 
away.  Because  in  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned characteristics,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can youth  happens  to  possess  characteristics 
which  are  viewed  by  many  employers  as  un- 
desirable. Because  his  eyes  are  brown,  not 
blue;  because  his  skin  is  brown,  not  white, 
he  is  often  thought  to  be  "inferior,  stupid, 
lazy,  a  poor  employment  risk." 


tive  recently  in  a  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Community  De- 
velopment in  Washington.  He  said: 

As  I've  said  all  along — everyone  loves  us 
How  could  they  hate  us?  We've  been  doing 
the  dirty  work  in  his  country  for  a  long 
long  time.  We  built  the  railroads,  con- 
structed the  oil  rigs,  hewed  the  cactus  and 
the  cedar,  and  raised  the  children  of  the 
monled  families  of  our  area.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  love  us  to  death. 


Jobs,  as  Mr.  Ramirez'  comments  in- 
dicate, are  another  critical  problem  of 
Mexican  Americans.  Unemployment  is 
twice  as  high  for  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens than  the  national  average — around 
8  percent — and  underemployment  is 
even  worse.  Although  the  number  of 
Mexican-Americans  living  in  urban  areas 
has  increased  greatly,  there  has  been 
little  accompanying  increase  in  the  level 
of  their  occupational  skills. 

In  fact,  of  the  total  number  of  Mexi- 
can-American males  employed  in  urban 
areas  in  the  Southwestern  States,  only 
5  percent  are  in  professional  occupa- 
tions. Three-fourths  of  the  employed 
Mexican  Americans  are  categorized  as 
manual  workers.  State  Senator  Joe  Ber- 
nal,  of  Texas,  put  those  jobs  in  perspec- 


There  are  some  signs  of  progress  in 
bettering  the  lives  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  was 
signed  into  law  last  year  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act;  $7.5  million  was  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  1969,  a  sum  only  one- 
fourth  as  large  as  that  authorized,  but 
at  least  it  is  a  beginning.  We  can  thank 
Senator  Yarborough,  of  Texas,  who  led 
the  fight  for  bilingual  education  legisla- 
tion, and  has  long  worked  for  the  better- 
ment of  Mexican-Americans. 

Under  the  new  legislation  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  approved  65  pro- 
grams thus  far  involving  140,000  chil- 
dren, but  there  are  10  times  that  number 
needing  help.  The  Bilingual  Education 
Act  will  provide  funds  to  school  districts 
for  special  help  to  Spanish-speaking 
children.  And  the  act  gives  moral  and 
legislative  recognition  to  the  assets  of  a 
people  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  Eng- 
lish. It  also  will  provide  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing child  the  opportunity  to  learn  edu- 
cational concepts  in  all  phases  of  the 
curriculum  in  his  mother  tongue  while 
he  is  learning  English. 

Another  progressive  step  is  being 
taken  by  the  Teacher  Corps  and  the 
Mexican-American  imit  in  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  which  itself  is  only  2 
years  old.  Intensive  Spanish  language 
courses  will  be  given  this  summer  in 
Denver  and  Los  Angeles  to  social  work- 
ers, police  officers.  Teacher  Corps  interns, 
and  regular  teachers. 

Other  Teacher  Corps  projects  are 
training  Mexican -American  youths  at  six 
universities  in  California.  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas.  Many  of  these  youths 
are  returning  to  teach  in  schools  pri- 
marily attended  by  Mexican-Americans. 
In  San  Antonio  and  Houston,  Tex.,  the 
concentrated  employment  program, 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, is  making  an  impact  in  the 
Mexican-American  community.  CEP 
provides  such  services  as  outreach, 
recruitment,  testing,  skill  and  work  train- 
ing, job  development  and  job  placement 
to  unemployed  Mexican-Americans. 

By  and  large,  though,  the  steps  taken 
to  alleviate  the  immense  problems  of 
Mexican-Americans  have  been  inade- 
quate and  time  may  be  rurming  out. 
There  are  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
that  indicate  young  Mexican-Americans 
are  not  as  willing  as  their  parents  to 
accept  poverty  and  discrimination.  The 
crowded  urban  barrios  are  usually  ad- 
jacent to  the  Negro  ghettos,  and  the  ris- 
ing ferment  among  Mexican-Americans 
has  been  stimulated  in  part  by  the  gains 
of  the  Negro  civil  rights  movement.  More 
militant  than  their  parents,  young  Mexi- 
can-Americans cry  "brown  power"  at 
demonstrations  and  threaten  that  if 
negotiations  will  not  accomplish  any- 
thing, violence  will  appeal  to  some. 
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A  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Phoenix, 
the  Rev.  Miguel  Barragan,  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  Southwest  Conference  of 
La  Raza — People — has  warned : 

If  there  are  no  immediate  changes  in  the 
Southwest,  no  visible  improvement  in  the 
political  and  economic  status  of  the  Mexican- 
American,  then  I  definitely  foresee  that  our 
youths  will  resort  to  violence  to  demand  the 
dignity  and  respect  they  deserve  as  human 
beings  and  as  American  citizens. 

We  must  not  allow  a  breakdown  in 
communications  with  young  Mexican- 
Americans.  That  route  has  been  traveled 
with  young  Negroes  and  has  engulfed 
the  country  in  a  crisis  between  races,  a 
polarization  that  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion said  is  dividing  the  Nation  into  two 
societies,  separate  and  unequal. 

The  diversion  of  this  Nation's  migrant 
workers  from  the  mainstream  of  society 
has  already  occm-red.  and  it  certainly  is 
separate  and  unequal.  Many  of  the  1 
million  migrants  are  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  their  existence  amounts  to  a 
day-to-day  fight  for  survival.  Even  that 
existence  is  now  being  threatened. 

Mechanization  is  taking  over  the 
fai-ms,  and  even  though  thousands  of 
migrant  families  still  flock  to  the  fields 
the  demand  for  their  labor  is  declining. 

In  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  largest  food 
processors  completely  shifted  to  ma- 
chines on  its  2,000  acres  of  pickle  fields 
lEist  year.  Of  the  5,100  picking  jobs  mi- 
grants held  last  year  in  Wisconsin,  at 
least  1,000  have  disappeared  through 
mechanization. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
the  Mexican-Americans,  which  made 
clear  that  the  Wisconsinites  who  share 
this  culture  are  undergoing  the  same  fer- 
ment we  see  all  across  the  country. 

The  title  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
series  was,  "Viva  la  Raza — Long  Live  the 
People."  The  author,  Jo  Sandin,  re- 
ported : 

Led  by  a  whole  generation  of  young  men — 
articulate,  eloquent  in  English  as  well  as 
Spanish — the  former  migrants  and  immi- 
grants from  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  poor  housing,  dead 
end  jobs,  and  political  powerlessness  are  not 
Inevitable. 

Those  in  Wisconsin  who  are  taking  the 
leadership  in  seeking  to  help  these  dis- 
advantaged people  are  learning  an  im- 
portant lesson :  Mexican-Americans 
want  to  make  their  own  decisions  and 
manage  their  own  affairs.  The  spirit  of 
paternalism  and  charity  with  which 
well-meaning  people  approached  disad- 
vantaged groups  in  the  past  is  no  longer 
acceptable. 

Father  John  Maurice,  a  Catholic  priest 
who  directs  a  Spanish  center  on  Mil- 
waukee's south  side,  is  limiting  his  ac- 
tivities to  providing  advice  and  support. 

Mexican-Americans  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere — just  like  black  Americans — 
also  are  no  longer  willing  merely  to  be 
absorbed  into  traditional  white  Amer- 
ican culture.  While  they  want  to  ob- 
tain the  educational,  social  and  economic 
advantages  available  to  white  Ameri- 
cans, they  want  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve their  authentic  Spanish  culture. 

The  Reverend  Orlando  Costas,  28,  pas- 
tor of  Milwaukee's  Evangelical  Baptist 
Church,  protests  the  tendency  of  pub- 
lic schools  "to  crucify  Latin  culture."  a 


mistake  which  Americans  often  have 
made  in  their  missionary  zeal  to  make 
others  "just  like  us." 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Costas  says: 
We  need  to  develop  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional system  that  takes  into  consideration 
the  cultural  background  of  the  student,  op- 
erates in  a  bilingual  situation,  and  seeks  to 
involve  the  parents. 

This  Is  a  country  which  Is  '.Inked  geo- 
graphically, politically  and  historically  to  our 
fatherland.  Immigrants  from  Latin  America 
are  not  cut  off  from  their  culture  in  the 
way  that  those  from  Europe  were.  As  long 
as  Mexico  remains  just  south  of  the  border 
and  Puerto  Rico  just  three  hours  away  by 
air,  there  are  going  to  be  ties. 

The  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Episco- 
pal churches  of  Wisconsin  have  devel- 
oped a  program.  United  Migrant  Oppor- 
tunity Services.  Inc..  to  help  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  other  migrant  work- 
ers in  Wisconsin  who  are  facing  a  be- 
wildering array  of  problems  as  a  result 
of  mechanization  of  farming.  The  UMOS 
program,  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  has  helped  some  700 
families  already  with  job  training,  job 
placement,  adult  education.  Headstart 
and  day-care  programs.  It  is  one  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  program  which  is  so 
desperately  needed  by  our  Mexican- 
American  citizens. 

The  problems  of  Mexican-Americans 
are  severe.  There  is  no  denying  that  fact. 
But  there  are  Mexican- Americans  who 
have  made  their  way.  Perhaps  we  should 
listen  to  them. 

Armando  Rodriguez,  chief  of  the  Mex- 
ican-American affairs  unit  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  says: 

I  suggest  that  the  time  ha*  come  to  de- 
velop strategies  in  all  communities  for  fac- 
ing forcefully  the  Imperative  need  for  turning 
our  attention  away  from  the  minority  prob- 
lem and  toward  the  majority  problem.  This 
cannot  be  achieved  by  Just  being  well  in- 
formed on  culture  and  language  and  racial 
and  ethnic  differences  and  how  they  effect 
the  performance  of  youngsters  In  school.  Be- 
ing informed  Is,  however,  a  first  and  vital 
step. 

There  are  other  steps  that  should  be 
considered,  too: 

Substantially  increasing  funds  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  to  meet  the  lan- 
guage needs  of  all  Spanish-speaking 
youngsters,  not  just  10  percent  of  them. 

Developing  through  local,  State,  and 
Federal  Government  cooperation  areas 
along  the  Texas-Mexico  border  that  to- 
day forces  Mexican  Americans  into  the 
migrant  stream  because  of  a  lack  of  jobs. 

Helping  migrants  who  are  so  inclined 
to  relocate  in  States  that  have  better  job 
and  educational  opportunities. 

Recognizing  that  cultural  and  lan- 
guage integration  must  be  as  acceptable 
as  racial  integration. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  number  of 
Mexican  Americans  are  being  reached  by 
the  poverty  program ;  a  few  have  emerged 
as  successful  entrepreneurs,  and  a  num- 
ber have  been  trained  in  the  Job  Corps. 

But  for  the  most  part  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans still  live  in  a  separate  world,  denied 
the  full  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
American  citizenship.  Our  experiences 
with  the  Negro  show  this  is  disastrous  in 
a  modern  society. 

We  cannot  have  two  societies — one 
black,  one  white.  We  certainly  cannot 
have    three    societies — one    black,    one 


brown,  one  white.  To  break  these  bar- 
riers, to  heal  these  divisions,  to  lead  these 
longstanding  Americans  into  the  full 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
is  one  of  the  urgent  challenges  facing 
this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal's  excellent  series  of  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Viv.\  LA  Raza — Long  Live  the  People:  Span- 
ish Speaking  Want  To  Control  Own 
Destiny 

(By  Jo  Sandin) 
"El  patron  esta  muerto!  Viva  la  raza!" 
In  English  that  means:  The  boss  1b  dead. 
Long  live  the  people! 

Those  two  sentences  svimmarize  what  is 
most  important  In  the  events  of  the  last 
nine  months  for  Milwaukee's  Spanish  speak- 
ing community. 

What  they  mean  is  simply  this;  Latin 
Mllwaukeeans  no  longer  are  content  to  let 
someone  else  speak  for  them  or  run  their 
lives. 

This  Is  not  to  imply  that,  before  last  Au- 
gust, there  were  no  vocal,  active  Latin  Amer- 
ican leaders.  Or  that  Latin  Americans  sud- 
denly have  decided  to  expel  all  non-Latins — 
Anglos  (English  speaking  whites)  and  blacks 
alike — from  their  friendships,  their  commu- 
nities and  their  organizations. 

VIEWS  CHANGED 

It  is  just  that,  as  Juan  Alvarez.  23,  of  830 
W.  Maple  St.,  said:  "Tlie  eyes  of  the  people 
have  been  opened." 

Led  bv  a  whole  generation  of  young  men — 
articulate,  eloquent  in  English  as  well  as 
Spanish— the  former  migrants  and  immi- 
grants from  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  poor  housing,  dead 
end  Jobs  and  political  powerlessness  are  not 
inevitable. 

Among  other  things,  they  are  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  fact  that  many  organizations 
working  in  the  Latin  community  are  run  by 
Anglos. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Orlando  Costas.  28, 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Baptist  church. 
1231  S.  7th  St..  "This  doesn't  mean  we're 
not  interested  in  working  with  Anglos.  This 
means  that  there  is  a  sense  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  idea  that  Latins  cannot  be 
Involved  in  decision  making." 
organized  union 

Jestis  Salas,  25,  said:  "There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  really  don't  feel  we  can  do  tlUngs 
for  ourselves,  who  feel  we  Latins  are  chil- 
dren." 

Salas,  who  organized  Wisconsin  migrant 
workers  Into  a  union,  Obreros  Unldos.  and 
who  led  a  migrant  march  on  Madison  to  de- 
mand better  pay  and  working  conditions, 
now  Is  program  co-ordinator  for  a  federal 
antlpovertv  program  which  seeks  to  move 
migrants  out  of  the  harvest  cycle  and  into 
better  Jobs  and  houses. 

The  fact  that  he  occupies  that  position  in 
a  drastically  reorganized  United  Migrant  Op- 
portunity Services  (UMOS)  is  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  what  the  Latin  community  can  ac- 
complish when  it  is  organized, 

Salas,  who  works  out  of  the  program's 
Milwaukee  office  at  809  W.  Greenfield  av.,  sees 
blmself  not  as  the  head  of  an  agency,  but  as 
the  implementer  of  programs  planned  in 
large  part  by  former  migrants  throughout 
the  state. 

Last  July  things  were  different.  The  agency 
not  only  had  a  head,  but  a  chain  of  com- 
mand which  Included  five  top  administra- 
tors. When  agency  funds  were  cut  by  the 
federal  government,  positions  eliminated 
were  those  of  counselors  who  dealt  directly 
with  the  relocated  migrants. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  administrators, 
except  for  a  shortage  of  funds,  the  program 
was  going  well. 
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Kfany  of  the  relocated  migrants  felt  dif- 
ferently. 

To  them  It  seemed  that  UM03  was  doing 
too  much  administering  and  not  enough 
problem  solving.  By  November,  that  discon- 
tent erupted  onto  the  floor  of  a  board  of  di- 
rectors meeting  at  which  the  former  migrants 
voiced    their    complaints   for   several    hours. 

RESIGNATIONS   ACCBPTXD 

By  January,  the  five  top  administrators 
felt  sufficiently  threatened  by  the  furor  to 
say  they  would  resigtn  if  they  were  not  given 
contracts  to  insure  their  Jobs  until  the  end 
of  the  program  year. 

To  their  surprise,  the  hoard's  executive 
committee  refused  to  grant  the  contracts. 

In  February,  at  a  five  hour  board  meeting 
attended  by  more  than  90  relocated  migrants 
and  other  Latin  Americans,  the  executive 
committee  meeting  was  declared  Invalid  on 
a  technicality,  but  the  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  reorganized  TJMOS.  the  staff  mem- 
bers are  mostly  Latins  advised  by  other 
Latins,  the  latter  being  the  relocated  mi- 
grants for  whom  the  pro-am  was  established 
and  who  now  have  a  place  In  Its  operation, 
not  as  clients  receiving  social  service,  but  as 
participants  planning  their  own  progress. 

The*  Change  was  not  easily  effected. 
-  Anmonlo  Orellana,  28,  who  was  a  UMOS 
counselor  before  joining  the  staff  of  the  con- 
centrated employment  program,  explained: 
"In  our  community  people  are  not  familiar 
With  parliamentary  forms." 

Esqulel  Guzman.  26,  who  works  with  the 
Spanish  Credit  union,  524  W.  National  av., 
said:  "This  Is  a  new  experience  to  them. 
They're  not  used  to  participating  In  this  way. 
Many  people  are  too  used  to  belonging  to  a 
club  that  means  Just  going  to  weekly 
dances." 

Salas  said:  "It  takes  so  long.  It's  frustrat- 
ing to  realize   how  long  it   took   to  change 
UMOS   and   discouraging   for   people   to   see 
that  all  we  have  won  Is  a  lot  of  hard  work." 
Tet  all  three  are  convinced  that  the  proc- 
ess, however  tedious.  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  battle   cry   of   the   Spanish   speaking 
revolution  here  may  be  the  passionate  "Viva 
la  raza,"  but  the  tactics  are  strictly  pragmatic 
"self-help  through  community  organization." 
There  is  healthy  skepticism  among  these 
young  men  about  how  much  government  can 
or  will  do  to  help  their  people. 

By  abandoning  the  agency's  casework  ap- 
proach to  helping  the  migrants.  Salas  hopes 
to  build  self-help  groups  that  would  con- 
tinue to  solve  problems  If  THklOS  were  to  be 
abolished. 

Even  if  the  agency  survives,  Salas  said,  he 
does  not  plan  to  remain  In  his  present  posi- 
tion for  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

'Then  It's  time  to  let  somebody  else  have 
a  chance,  he  said.  "This  Is  an  unnatural  way 
to  work,  perhaps,  since  usually  people  try 
to  maintain  their  own  positions,  but  It  Is  the 
way  to  conUnue  to  build  leadership." 


"Anglo"   Advice  Is  e:nough  for  Latins 
(By  Jo  Sandlni 

Friends  of  the  Spanish  speaking  conmiu- 
nicy  must  learn  how  to  offer  advice  without 
taking  over  if  they  are  to  be  helpful. 

TlMit's  the  opinion  of  Jesus  Salas.  25,  the 
former  Wisconsin  migrant  leader  who  Is  now 
program  co-ordlnator  of  United  Migrant  Op- 
portunity Services,  a  federally  flnonced 
agency  to  relocate  migrants. 

Salas,  who  has  set  a  time  limit  on  his  own 
position,  said  that  other  individuals,  ecpe- 
clally  those  in  the  church,  also  will  have  to 
relinquish  their  dominant  roles  if  the  com- 
munity Is  to  build  a  supply  of  expertenced 
leaders. 

Salas  said:  "The  church  has  been  the 
source  of  the  most  sincere  effort  from  the 
largest  organized  group  to  assist  poor  people. 
But  it  also  has  been  too  long  in  a  position  of 
'patron.' " 


SOME     HAVE     LEABNED 

Some  clergymen  and  nuns  have  learned 
how  to  overcome  their  impulse  to  run  every- 
thing. These  people  remain  our  friends  and 
true  soiiTcee  of  help.  But  there  are  still 
churchmen  who  approach  our  people  in  the 
old  role  of  shepherd  of  the  flock.  We  don't 
need  that. 

The  Rev.  Orlando  Ooetaa,  28,  pastor  of 
Evangelical  Biptlst  church.  1231  S.  7th  st., 
is  a  clergyman  who  agrees  with  Salas. 

Costas  said:  "If  we  clergymen  are  going  to 
be  effective,  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop 
being  prima  donnas  and  take  only  advisory 
roles." 

Father  John  Maurice,  director  of  the  Span- 
ish center,  524  W.  National  av.,  increasingly 
has  limited  his  activities  to  those  of  provid- 
ing advice  acd  supi^rt. 

At  the  time  when  the  oommunity  consid- 
ered Joining  the  NAACP  youth  council  to  pro- 
test alleged  discriminatory  hiring  by  the 
Allen-Bradley  Co.  last  August,  he  stayed  away 
from  the  decisive  meeting,  aaying  that  he 
had  been  for  too  long  their  "gringo  priest." 

At  that  meeting,  75  persons  loosely  orga- 
nized Into  a  group  called  the  Latin-American 
oommunity,  voted  to  form  a  temporary  coali- 
tion with  the  youth  council  for  the  protest. 

DEMANDS    MADE 

They  demanded  that  Allen-Bradley  hire 
enough  Spanish  speaking  Americans  to  make 
up  5%  of  the  work  force,  start  a  training 
program  for  minority  group  members  and 
halt  expansion  which,  they  said,  was  destroy- 
ing the  Latin  neighborhood. 

At  the  time  14  Latins  were  employed  by 
Allen-Bradley.  Now  there  are  about  55. 

From  the  young  men  who  participated  in 
the  Allen-Bradley  protest,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Union  for  Civil  Rights  was  born.  The  98 
member  union  is  trying  bo  organize  the  com- 
munity 90  as  to  solve  its  own  pxroblems  and 
to  insiire  that  Latin-Americans  will  have  a 
say  in  policies  and  pirojects  that  affect  them. 

The  union's  president,  Miguel  Rodriguez, 
29,  said:  "To  show  people  we  are  not  a  racist 
group,  we  welcome  Anglo  and  black  members. 
We  are  seeking  the  free  exchange  of  ideas. 
But  they  only  have  a  voice  in  our  meetings. 
When  the  decisions  are  made,  It  is  the  Span- 
ish members  who  have  a  vote.  It  is  they  who 
speak  then." 

Determined  to  see  that  Latins  have  a  say 
in  programs  which  affect  them,  the  union 
has  been  no  more  Inclined  to  accept  black 
patronage  than  Anglo  patronage. 

SPTTRNS    TOKENISM 

Costas  said:  "We  have  learned  a  lot  from 
the  black  community.  To  a  great  extent,  it 
is  a  matter  of  black  and  brown  together.  But 
we  are  going  to  accept  tokenism  from  those 
who  have  cocnplalned  of  tokenism  from 
whites.  The  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram (CEP)   is  a  perfect  example." 

CEP  Is  a  federally  financed  effort  to  recruit, 
test,  train,  counsel  and  place  in  Jobs  the 
hard  core  unemployed. 

Spanish  speaking  CEP  workers  have  com- 
plained that  decisions  affecting  the  course  of 
the  prog^ram  are  always  made  In  terms  of 
north  side  community  needs.  On  Apr.  17  they 
walked  out  of  a  board  meeting  In  protest  of 
such  policies. 

"We  are  not  against  anyone,"  Rodriguez 
said.  "But  we  are  tired  of  taking  leftovers 
and  we  are  not  going  to  continue  to  take 
handouts.  We  want  to  make  the  decisions." 

To  develop  strong  community  groups  from 
which  Spanish  speaking  leaders  can  emerge, 
the  civil  rights  union  employs  a  full  time 
community  organizer,  Ernesto  Chacon,  who 
recently  completed  a  training  program  In 
California  and  Texas. 

His  first  year's  salary  and  expenses  of 
$9,000  were  scraped  together  from  various 
church  groups  and  individuals  by  an  Interim 
board  for  Spanish  community  organization, 
which  has  since  voted  Itself  out  of  existence, 
deferring  to  the  union. 


The  union  is  in  the  process  of  getting  a 
three  year  grant  of  $77,000  from  the  Inter - 
Religious  Foundation  for  Community  Or- 
ganization, New  York  city,  which  the  Rev. 
Lucius  Walker,  formerly  of  Northcott  Neigh- 
borhood House,  heads. 

Rodriguez  said  the  union  hoped  to  become 
an  umbrella  organization  over  a  number  of 
Latin  groups. 

MANY    INVOLVEMENTS 

Therefore,  it  has  involved  Itself  In  every- 
thing from  promotion  of  parent  Involvement 
in  a  bilingual  education  school  program  (to 
be  explained  In  a  later  article)  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Spanish  language  newspaper.  La 
Guardla. 

The  project  that  has  attracted  the  most 
attention  Is  the  union's  effort  to  win  a  model 
cities  program  for  the  south  side. 

Co-operating  with  a  number  of  other  com- 
munity groups  and  some  social  service  agen- 
cies, the  imion  has  held  a  series  of  meetings 
for  Latin  and  Anglo  south  slders  to  inform 
them  about  the  model  cities  program  and  to 
sound  out  community  Interest  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Because  of  the  model  cities  program'.s 
many  sided  approach  to  multiple  problems, 
"it's  natural  for  us  to  be  interested  In  model 
cities  and  to  feel  we  need  such  a  program 
on  the  south  side,"  Rodriguez  said. 

Members  realize  the  effort  may  fail. 

Rodriguez  said:  "If  model  cities  were  the 
only  thing  we  were  working  on,  then  that 
would  be  bad  for  us.  But  we  have  other 
projects  already  successful." 

Costas  said:  "Besides,  the  whole  concept 
of  failure  has  to  be  part  of  community  or- 
ganization. We  use  failure  as  a  way  of  going 
forward." 

At  an  informational  meeting,  he  told  70 
south  slders:  "Even  If  we  do  not  get  a  model 
cities  program  this  time,  If  we  get  together, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  ignore  the  south 
side  in  future  programs.  They  will  see  that 
we  are  tired  of  getting  handouts,  leftovers 
and  raw  deals." 

This  Impatience  Is  currently  expressing 
Itself  In  traditional  democratic  processes. 

Juan  Alvarez,  23,  a  member  of  the  Union 
for  Civil  Rights,  said:  "Up  to  now,  hope  Is  a 
good  word  for  what  everybody  In  the  Spanish 
community  feels.  I  don't  think  losing  hope  Is 
something  we  will  feel  imtll  a  long  way  from 
today." 

Salas  said:  "I  think  If  you  say  you  can 
bring  about  a  change  by  going  out  and  dis- 
rupting things,  I  hope  you  know  you  have 
tried  all  other  avenues,  because  In  such 
cases  it's  only  our  own  people  who  get  hurt. 

"There  is  still  hope  for  us  now.  The  com- 
munity is  responsive.  People  want  to  par- 
ticipate. Ill  bet  the  black  community  was 
like  this  at  one  time. 

"But  they've  been  burned  so  much  that  a 
lot  of  people  have  given  up  on  anything  that 
comes  from  the  power  structure.  That  hasn't 
happened  to  us  yet.  I  hope  It  doesn't." 

YO0NG  Latin  Leaoebs  Serve  People 
(By  Jo  Sandln) 

Juan  Alvarez,  a  23  year  old  artist  who  grew 
up  In  Texas  and  Mexico,  Is  designing  a  48 
by  8  foot  mural  on  the  theme  to  which  he 
Is  devoting  his  life:   "La  raza." 

On  the  walls  of  the  Inner  city  development 
project  office  at  12th  and  W.  Mitchell  sts., 
he  will  plaint  his  expression  of  the  phrase 
which  has  become  a  battle  cry  for  the  mi- 
grant movement  across  the  United  States. 

H".  speaks  about  "la  raza"  as  vividly  as  he 
paints. 

"To  me.  It  means  my  people,  esp>eclally  the 
underprivileged,  those  who  in  Mexico  are 
called  'los  de  abajo'  (those  on  the  bottom)." 
he  said.  "It  Is  an  emotion  that  I  feel.  I  will 
keep  on  doing  and  working  for  my  people 
until  their  problems  are  solved.  I  have  given 
all  myself  to  this — la  raza." 


TWO    VOLUNTEERS 


Alvarez  earns  his  livelihood  painting.  Most 
of  his  formal  education  has  been  In  art.  A 
friend,  Esqulel  Guzman.  26.  who  has  a  bach- 
elor's degree  In  political  science  from  Texas 
A&I  university,  works  at  the  Spanish  center's 
credit  union,  524  W.  National  av. 

Both  are  members  of  the  Latin  American 
Union  for  ClvU  Rights,  which  works  to  give 
Latins  a  say  in  policies  and  projects  that 
affect  them.  Both  attend  the  same  commu- 
nity meetings — on  a  bilingual  educational 
program  for  four  Milwaukee  schools,  on  a 
proposed  model  cities  program  for  the  south 
side. 

And  when  working  committees  are  orga- 
nized, both  volunteer. 

Neither  thinks  It  strange  that  a  political 
scientist  and  an  artist  have  the  same  com- 
mitments and  exercise  some  of  the  same 
responsibilities.  Neither  should. 

TRUE    TO    TRADITION 

Alvarez  Is  simply  being  true  to  a  tradition 
in  which  such  greats  as  Diego  Rivera  and 
Jose  Orozco  concerned  themselves  with  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  people  they  immor- 
talized In  Mexico's  mural  art. 

And  that  tradition  is  Just  a  small  part  of 
the  culture  he  and  his  friend  and  their 
fellow  Latin  Milwaukeeans  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve and  communicate  to  the  community 
at  large. 

The  Rev.  Orlando  Costas,  pastor  of  Evan- 
gelical Baptist  church,  said:  "There  is  a 
great  sense  of  loyalty  to  friends.  A  friend  is 
someone  to  be  helped,  someone  to  be  treas- 
ured, someone  to  be  looked  forward  to  .  .  . 
even  If  he  needs  your  help  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

For  a  Latin,  then,  moving  Into  a  city  where 
people  don't  even  know  the  name  of  the 
family  in  the  next  apartment  is  "a  shatter- 
ing experience,"  he  said. 

Costas  said:  "There  Is  a  sense  of  coldness, 
of  formality  In  non-Latin  society.  He  feels 
hurt  when  he  expresses  his  warmth  and  the 
-Axiglo  does  not  reciprocate." 

One  Anglo  who  did  not  keep  his  distance, 
of  course,  was  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Costas 
feels  that  was  why  the  late  senator  from 
New  York  was  so  popular  among  Latins. 

Another  Anglo  who  is  a  friend  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Latin  community  Is  Father  John 
Maurice,   director   of   the   Spanish   center. 

"Persons,  rather  than  ideas  or  structures, 
are  what  excite  enthusiasm."  he  said.  "Mil- 
waukee Is  very  fortunate  right  now  In  hav- 
ing quite  a  few  personable,  able  young  men 
who  inspire  the  response  necessary  to  lead." 

But  it  is  not  only  the  young  who  are  in- 
terested in  "la  raza." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponce  Renterla.  2179  S.  6th 
St.,  have  lived  in  Milwaukee  for  more  than 
25  years.  Their  grocery  store  provides 
enough  Income  for  them  to  be  considered 
among  those  who  have  "made  it"  financially. 

She  is  treastirer  of  both  the  state  and 
local  Mexican-American  Political  Education 
committees  As  Its  name  implies,  the  group, 
which  has  150  members  in  Milwaukee.  Is  de- 
voted to  educating  Latin  Americans  to  their 
ritlzenshlp  responsibilities.  Members  also 
promote  better  educational  opportunities  for 
Latins. 

SENSE  OF  UNTTY 

Mrs.  Renterla  described  the  community: 

"Most  newcomers  at  first  move  into  the 
near  south  side  around  6th  and  National, 
although  some  come  to  the  near  east  side. 
Once  they  get  established  and  get  Jobs,  they 
move  out  wherever  they  can  find  better  hous- 
ing— to  Bay  View,  to  Qreendale,  Wauwatosa, 
Mequon." 

But  despite  the  dispersal  and  the  eco- 
nomic success  of  some,  there  is  a  sense  of 
unity,  she  said. 

"Latins  have  a  great  love  for  any  other 
Latin,"  she  said.  "It  Is  a  matter  of  saying. 
No  matter  how  little  I  have.  I  am  always 
ready  to  give  a  helping  hand.'  " 


That  helping  hand  is  extended  In  at  least 
one  way  that  the  Anglo  community  finds  in- 
comprehensible . 

Mrs.  Renterla  said:  "I  remember  what 
people  said  when  the  Puerto  Rlcans  started 
moving  in  (about  10  or  15  years  ago).  The 
neighbors  were  scandalized.  A  landlord  would 
rent  to  one  persons  and  soon  there  would 
be  six  or  seven  persons  living  In  the  house. 
They   didn't   understand." 

TIGHT  FAMILY  TIES 

To  be  a  Latin  In  the  United  States  also 
Is  to  have  strong  family  ties  in  a  society 
in  which  the  family  is  said  to  be  falling 
apart. 

"A  child  is  taught  that  his  parents  give 
him  the  gift  of  life,  and  for  this  they  can 
never  be  repaid,"  Mrs.  Renterla  said. 

Therefore.  Latins  usually  have  other  mem- 
bers of  their  family  living  with  them.  There 
Is  no  question  of  putting  a  mother  or  a  father 
In  a  home  for  the  aged. 

"We  have  a  saying,"  Mrs.  Renterla  said, 
"that  'even  if  I  have  only  one  tortilla,  half 
of  It  will  go  to  my  vlejlta.'  " 

The  term  means  "little  old  lady,"  but  It 
Is  used,  she  hastened  to  add.  with  respect, 
not  with  familiarity. 

JOBS    FOR    PARENTS 

similarly.  Costas  explained:  "Being  a 
mother  and  a  father  are  considered  full  time 
Jobs.  The  Spanish  parent  has  a  total  com- 
mitment to  his  child." 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can family  is  what  American  sociologists  call 
child  centered.  The  child  is  given  love,  not 
license. 

According  to  Mrs.  Enrlqueta  Gonzales,  49, 
of  1125  S.  2nd  St.,  it  does  mean  that  "we  are 
very  strict  with  our  children." 

She  explained  that  in  her  family.  "I  am 
the  one  to  give  permission  for  things  until 
the  children  are  12.  The  older  children  have 
to  ask  their  father  for  permission  to  go  some 
place  or  do  something.  They  have  to  tell  him 
where  they  are  going  and  what  time  they  will 
be  back.  And  I  have  to  report  whether  they 
are  back  on  time." 

These,  of  course,  are  the  traditions.  Not  all 
families  have  maintained  their  strong  ties. 

Costas  said:  "What  happens  Is  that  our 
family  patterns  are  threatened  in  a  real 
sense  by  the  wealth  and  dominance  of  the 
Anglo  community." 

Even  the  absolute  dominance  of  the  man 
as  head  of  the  Latin  family  Is  being  modified, 
Costas  said.  A  group  of  Spanish  speaking 
couples  in  his  congregation  had  suggested 
recently  that  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  housewife  ought  to  be  to  leeim  to  speak 
English  and  to  participate  In  the  community. 

"We  want  to  be  good  American  citizens," 
Mrs.  Renterla  said. 

"But  we  also  want  to  preserve  our  cultural 
values,"  said  Costas. 

Miguel  Rodrlgruez,  president  of  the  Latin 
American  Union  for  Civil  Rights,  feels  that 
preserving  the  warm,  human  Latin  culture 
In  a  society  In  which  people  complain  of 
alienation,  can  be  a  gift  from  the  Latin  to 
his  Anglo  neighbors. 

AVOID    ANTAGONISM 

"We  want  to  preserve  cultural  differences 
without  promoting  cultural  antagonism  and 
prejudice,"  he  said. 

He  said:  "People  tell  me  that  because  this 
is  an  Industrialized,  highly  mechanized  soci- 
ety, people  come  to  the  point  that  they  Just 
use  each  other  for  their  own  gain  and  benefit. 
I  don't  accept  that.  That's  not  any  excuse 
for  you  to  become  dehumanized." 

Cultural  exchange  between  Latins  and 
Anglos  can  enrich  both,  he  said. 

"Yet  there  Is  a  danger,  for  the  man  from 
Puerto  Rico,  for  the  man  from  Mexico,  who 
has  something  in  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
his  heart.  "There  is  a  danger  he  will  forget 
all  that. 


"That's  why  maybe  it  is  beter  for  every- 
body If  be  does  not  become  100%  assimi- 
lated." 

Identity  roR  Latin  Children  Pressed 
(By  Jo  Sandln) 

"Our  children  have  no  identity!" 

That  anguished  exclamation  from  the  Rev. 
Orlando  Costas  expresses  the  fear  that  un- 
derlies much  Latin  American  criticism  of 
Milwaukee  schools — public  and  private. 

Costas.  pastor  of  Evangelical  Baptist 
church,  will  be  leaving  that  post  soon  to 
work  full  time  with  Latin  youngsters  as  ad- 
ministrative supervisor  of  the  Sfwt,  a  teen 
age  gathering  place  at  810  S  6th  St.,  spon- 
sored by  Milwaukee  Christian  center. 

"Our  children  grow  up  with  a  tremendous 
cultural  and  social  ambivalence."  he  said. 

school  pressures 

Costas  knows  what  he's  talking  about, 
from  experience.  The  situation  was  much  the 
same  In  Bridgeport.  Conn  .  where  his  parents 
moved  from  Puerto  Rico  when  he  was  12 
years  old. 

In  school  he  was  urged  to  "pass  for  Ital- 
ian." At  church  he  was  told  over  and  over: 
"You  cannot  be  this  way." 

By  1962.  when  he  went  to  Inter-American 
university  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  also 
served  as  minister  of  a  local  church,  "they 
had  made  me  into  a  good  New  England  pas- 
tor," he  said. 

Costas  said:  "I  am  Just  In  the  process  of 
becoming  myself.  Not  until  I  went  back  to 
Puerto  Rico  was  I  ever  allowed  to  be  myself 
So  I  can  look  at  some  young  people  and  see 
what  they're  going  through — it  Is  a  conflict 
of  to  be  or  not  to  be  what  we  are." 

In  the  absence  of  Latin  teachers,  ttie  ig- 
norance of  Latin  culture  on  the  part  of  Anglo 
teachers,  and  the  counseling  of  Spanish 
speaking  students  to  prepare  for  technical 
vocations  rather  than  college,  Costas  sees  an 
attempt  of  the  educational  system  "to  crucify 
Latin  culture." 

geographic  links 

He  said:  "This  is  a  country  which  Is  linked 
geographically,  piolltlcally  and  historically  to 
our  fatherland.  Immigrants  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  not  cut  off  from  their  culture  in  the 
way  that  those  from  Europw  were.  As  long  as 
Mexico  remains  Just  south  of  the  border  and 
Puerto  Rico  Just  three  hours  away  by  air, 
there  are  going  to  continue  to  be  ties. 

"Yet  our  kids  grow  up  learning  about  what 
the  German  and  Polish  and  Italian  Immi- 
grants did,  but  nothing  about  the  contribu- 
tions Latin  Americans  have  made." 

Lack  of  cultural  awareness  on  the  pwrt  of 
teachers  complicates  the  basic  problem  fac- 
ing Spanish  speaking  students  in  Milwaukee's 
schools — the  language  barrier. 

Mrs  Ponce  Renterla.  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican Political  Education  committee  which 
has  concerned  Itself  with  improving  the  edu- 
cation Spanish  speaking  children  receive. 
said:  "Many  children  have  never  spoken  a 
word  of  English  until  they  go  to  school." 

PrPILS    FALL    behind 

Even  though  they  pick  up  the  language 
as  they  go  along,  they  slip  steadily  behind 
until  many  are  two  to  three  years  below  grade 
level,  according  to  Father  John  Maurice,  di- 
rector of  the  Spanish  Center. 

Some  even  have  a  worse  problem — they 
speak  English  without  an  accent. 

Although  their  teachers  cease  to  think 
of  them  as  Spanish  speaking,  their  English 
vocabularies  are  still  limited  enough  so 
that  they  may  miss  a  key  word  in  an  ex- 
planation or  the  crucial  phrase  in  an  assign- 
ment. Mrs.  Renterla  said. 

"Latins  are  proud."  she  explained.  "They 
do  not  want  to  have  to  ask  for  another  ex- 
planation In  front  of  everybody." 

Even  teachers  who  are  not  prejudiced  need 
to  supplement  their  good  Intentions  with 
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some   kind   of  cultural   understanding,   she 
said. 

For  example,  a  well  meaning  teacher  may 
encourage  a  teen  aged  girl  to  participate  In 
extracurricular  activity. 

■It  does  no  good  to  teU  that  to  the  girl 
without  winning  the  parents'  approval,"  she 
said.  "Many  Latin  parents  are  very  strict. 
The  girl  may  have  to  be  home  Immediately 
after  school  every  day.  If  she  Is  not,  her  fa- 
ther may  even  beat  her." 

Mrs.  Enrlqueta  Gonzales,  president  of  the 
parent-teacher  association  at  Vleau  school, 
823  S.  4th  St..  where  70%  of  the  students 
are  Spanish  speaking,  explained  further. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  teachers  who  are  very 
sarcastic,  who  don't  respect  the  child."  she 
said.  "Children  have  their  pride,  too,  and 
once  you  kill  that  pride,  you  can't  get  any- 
thing from  them." 

Spanish  speaking  students,  Costaa  said 
are  routinely  guided  toward  vocational  train- 
ing rather  than  toward  courses  that  would 
prepare  them  for  college. 

PtrPILS    MISJUDGED 

Mrs.  Gonzales  said :  "Lots  of  the  counselors 
don't  tell  the  kids  things  they  need  to  go  to 
college,  the  courses  they  should  take.  Some- 
times I  think  the  teachers  Judge  a  child 
because  he  doesn't  look  like  someone  who 
wewld  .g©  to  college,  maybe  because  his 
cWthes  ape  wrinkled.  Who  knows?  Maybe 
his  family  can't  afTord  an  iron." 

Mrs.  Renterla  said:  "Our  children  can 
do  It.  If  they  have  the  Incentive." 

Until  now.  It  has  been  up  to  the  family 
alone  to  provide  that  Incentive. 

As  a  high  dropout  rate  among  Latin 
students  reflects,  that  Is  not  always  enough. 
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program.  It  has  received  $45,000  for  a  one 
year  pilot  program,  which.  If  successful, 
could  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Colncldentally,  the  application  was  filed 
shortly  after  Father  John  Maurice,  director 
of  the  Spanish  Center,  had  filed  a  complaint 
about  treatment  of  Latin  Americans  In  the 
schools  with  the  civil  rights  commission. 

The  committee  planning  the  program  In- 
cludes five  members  of  the  community  at 
large,  two  students  (one  from  each  high 
school  Involved  In  the  program)  and  eight 
parents.  All  were  elected  at  a  public  meeting 
Apr.  15. 

BEWILDERING    IDEA 


first  Job  available,  usually  a  nonunion  posi- 
tion with  no  hope  for  advancement. 

"That's  the  end  of  the  world,"  he  said. 

Sometimes  even  a  bad  Job  Is  hard  to  find. 

Orellana  said:  "They  tell  us  all  about  how 
many  Jobs  are  open.  But  when  I  send  some- 
one to  apply  for  that  Job,  they  say:  'Have 
you  a  high  school  diploma?  No?  Then  I'm 
sorry,  we  can't  use  you.'  " 

Unreallstlcally  high  Job  qualifications  dis- 
tress people  like  Rodriguez,  who  Insisted: 
"You  don't  need  a  high  school  diploma  to 
be  a  good  machinist,  if  you  have  been  trained 
as  a  machinist." 


TELLS    op    REASONING 

Mrs.  Renterla  explained  one  of  the  rea- 
sons: "Many  people  who  come  here,  espe- 
cially migrants,  have  no  more  than  a  fifth 
or  sixth  grade  education.  So  when  Juan  gets 
to  be  a  sophomore  or  a  Junior  In  high  school, 
the  parents  think.  'Juan  Is  very  well  edu- 
cated. Now  he  can  stop  school  and  start 
working  full  time.'  " 

That's  why  parental  Involvement  In  the 
schools  Is  important,  she  said. 

However,  '.Irs.  Gonzales  points  out  that 
involving  Latin  American  parents  has  Its 
difficulties. 

In  the  first  place.  United  States  schools 
traditionally  contact  families  through  the 
mother. 

"In  our  culture,  the  man  Is  boss."  she 
said.  "That  means  he  Is  In  charge  of  the 
children's  education  as  well." 

The  father  often  works  at  night,  when 
school  meetings  are  being  held,  said  Mrs. 
Gonzales,  and  he's  reluctant  to  have  his  wife 
leave  home. 

REQUIRES    COURAGE 

There  Is  another  problem 

"We  look  at  the  school  with  big  respect," 
Mrs.  Gonzales  said.  "Many  people  don't  know 
English  too  well.  They  are  scared  to  speak  the 
wrong  word.  It  happens  to  me.  And  to  speak 
In  front  of  teachers,  you  have  to  be  brave." 

Costas  said:  "We  need  to  develop  the  kind 
of  educational  system  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  cultural  background  of  the 
student,  operates  In  a  bilingual  situation, 
and  seeks  to  involve  the  parents." 

Such  a  system  is  being  developed  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  four  schools  at  which 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Spanish  speak- 
ing students— Vieau.  Holy  Trinity.  621  S. 
4th  St.:  South  Division  high  school,  1321  W 
Lapham  St.,  and  Lincoln  high  school  820  E 
Knapp  St. 

CITY    GETS    FUNDS 

Under  a  1967  extension  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  act.  small  amounts 
of  federal  money  are  available  to  cities  which 
want  to  develop  pilot  programs  of  bilingual. 
Wcultural  education. 

Last  September  the  Milwaukee  public 
school  system  filed  an  application  for  such  a 


Mrs.  Gonzales,  who  is  one  of  the  parent 
members.  Is  a  bit  bewildered  by  the  Idea  of 
giving  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  both 
m  Spanish  and  English  from  kindergarten 
on. 

She  explained :  "For  years  they  ( the  school 
system)  have  been  telhng  us  not  to  teach 
the  children  Spanish  because  they  have  to 
learn  English." 

Juan  Alvarez,  who  was  elected  from  the 
community  at  large,  said  he  thought  the 
program  would  be  an  advantage  for  both 
Spanish  and  English  speaking  students. 

"Maybe  if  we  had  had  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram long  ago."  he  said,  "we  In  the  United 
States  wouldn't  be  In  such  trouble  in  Latin 
America." 

CERTAIN    OP    BENEFITS 

Sister  Charles  Anne,  director  of  the 
Guadalupe  Head  Start  center,  239  W.  Wash- 
ington St.,  Is  certain  of  the  benefits.  "Our 
experience  here  has  shown  that  small  chil- 
dren who  are  made  comfortable  and  at  ease 
about  themselves  learn  very  easily "  she 
said. 

She  sees  another  advantage:  "I  would  hope 
that  the  principal  result  of  such  a  program 
would  be  the  development  of  a  respect  for 
whatever  culture  the  young  student  has  so 
that  he  may  be  accepted  as  different,  but  not 
bad,  ana  so  that  we  may  enrich  all  our  stu- 
dents with  what  Is  best  from  each  culture." 

Good  Jobs  Here  Are   Scarce.   Latin 

Americans  Discover 

(By  Jo  Sadln) 

In    terms    of   statistics,    the    employment 

picture    in    Milwaukee's    Spanish    speaking 

community  is  bright.  In  terms  of  people,  it  is 

grim. 

Armando  Orellana.  28.  Instructional  super- 
visor for  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram, said:  "Any  ofBclal  will  tell  you  how 
wonderful  the  employment  situation  is  here 
In  Milwaukee,  how  imemployment  Is  lower 
than  the  national  average,  how  many  Job 
openings  there  are." 

Unemployment  among  Latin  Americans 
here  Is  hard  to  figure,  since  no  definite  cur- 
rent figures  on  the  population  here  are  yet 
available.  However,  guesses  range  from  as 
low  as  3%  to  as  high  as  15%. 

According  to  Orellana,  whose  group  at- 
tempts to  coordinate  all  federal  Job  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  Inner  city,  the  real 
question  Is  not  how  many  Latins  have  Jobs, 
but  how  many  have  good  Jobs. 
The  answer,  Orellana  said.  Is  few. 
For  many  Mexicans  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
who  moved  to  Milwaukee  to  find  better  op- 
portunities, the  move  has  meant  trading  a 
825  a  week  Job  In  a  warm  climate  for  an  $80 
a  week  Job  In  a  cold  climate. 

For  many  former  migrant  laborers  who 
left  the  harvest  cycle  for  a  place  where  their 
children  could  go  to  school  year  around,  the 
move  has  meant  abandoning  the  familiar 
rural  life  for  the  harsh  big  city  ghetto  which 
they  find  terrifying. 

Francisco   Rodriguez,    a   job    development 
specialist  with  the  concentrated  employment 
program,  explained  what  happened  to  them. 
little  hope 
with  little  formal  education  and  less  abil- 
ity to  speak  English,  he  said,  they  take  the 


LANGUAGE    BARRIER 

In  other  cases,  the  language  barrier  has 
kept  educated  Latins  unemployed. 

Charles  Salas.  who  also  works  with  the 
program,  told  of  a  young  man  with  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  in  social  work  who  had 
two  and  a  half  years  of  experience  In  Puerto 
Rico. 

Because  he  spoke  virtually  no  English,  he 
was  considered  unqualified  for  anything 
more  than,  perhaps,  carrying  skins  In  a  tan- 
nery. 

In  a  city  and  county  where  hospitals,  the 
welfare  department  and  other  agencies 
which  deal  with  Latin  Americans  have  vir- 
tually no  Spanish  speaking  employees,  Rod- 
riguez finds  the  young  man's  case  Ironic. 

"The  city  and  county  are  telling  every- 
body else  to  help  find  Jobs  for  the  poor,  but 
they're  not  doing  anything  themselves," 
Rodrlquez  said. 

The  concentrated  employment  program 
has  funds  for  English  classes,  but  they're  In 
conversational  English.  Although  this  Is  nec- 
essary, the  course  doesn't  help  a  person  to 
fill  out  a  Job  application  properly.  And  It 
doesn't  help  him  acquire  the  technical  vo- 
cabulary he  may  need  to  get  Job  advance- 
ment. 

"Giving  a  person  a  Job  Is  not  the  solu- 
tion," Rodrlquez  said.  "The  whole  object  Is 
In  upward  mobility  so  that  Latin  Americans 
won't  run  into  dead  ends  as  the  majority  are 
now.  spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  In  en- 
trance level  Jobs  where  hardly  any  skills  are 
needed." 

SEEKS    VOLUNTEERS 

The  program  office  at  809  W.  Greenfield 
av.  Is  seeking  English  speaking  volunteers  to 
offer  supplemental  training  In  English. 
Similarly,  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram at  the  Spanish  Center  offers  English 
instruction  that  Is  job  related. 

Rodrlquez  said:  "We  encourage  them  to 
come  back  to  practice  their  English.  But  It  Is 
difficult.  Many  people  have  a  long  hour's 
drive  across  town  to  and  from  where  they 
work.  They  find  It  Is  too  hard  to  have  a  full 
time  job  and  come  back  at  night  and  study." 

There  also  is  the  problem  of  apathy. 

Salas  explained:  "The  migrant  has  a  fan- 
tastic ability  to  survive.  He  has  worked  for 
years  In  the  fields  with  bad  pay.  bad  hous- 
ing, not  enough  food.  But  that  kind  of  ex- 
perience makes  him  resign  himself.  And 
even  when  he  Is  In  a  position  to  work  him- 
self out  of  the  hole,  he  cannot  believe  It 
possible.  We  have  to  motivate  him." 

The  Rev.  Orlando  Costas.  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Baptist  church,  said  there  also 
was  fear  of  risking  something  s\ire  for  some- 
thing uncertain,  even  If  it  was  the  next  step 
up. 

He  said:  "Maybe  a  man  makes  $80  a  week. 
It  still  may  not  be  enough  to  feed  his  family, 
but  Is  more  than  he  has  ever  made  before, 
and  he  Is  afraid  of  losing  it." 

Providing  motivation  may  be  difficult,  but 
It  is  not  impossible, 

Salas  told  of  a  migrant  family  of  10  relo- 
cated by  United  Migrant  Opportunity  Serv- 
ices. The  man  makes  $105  a  week  but  knows 
he  will  never  go  any  further  unless  he  learns 
English.  So  he  attends  class  from  8  a.m.  to 
noon  each  day  and  then  goes  to  work  for  a 
full  shift  at  2 :  30  pjn. 
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Rodriquez's  job  is  to  encourage  companies 
to  provide  opportunities  for  such  individ- 
uals. 

He  wants  "upward  mobility  built  In  to  any 
program  of  hiring  the  poor." 

He  spoke  with  pleasure  of  a  truck  drivers' 
training  program  that  will  teach  Latins  a 
skill  that  Is  In  demand  and  help  them  get 
drivers'  licenses,  often  unattainable  for  those 
with  limited  English. 

Although  some  companies  "play  the  differ- 
ent government  programs  against  each  other 
for  their  own  benefit,"  Rodriguez  said,  he  has 
met  with  co-operation  by  such  firms  as 
Borden  Co.  and  Patrick  Cudahy. 

AGREEMENT    WITH    FIRMS 

Some  firms  even  have  agreed  to  notify 
counselors  from  the  employment  program  if 
one  of  the  new  employees  is  In  danger  of  los- 
ing his  job. 

Often  the  matter  Is  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  kind  Father  John  Maurice,  director  of  the 
Spanish  Center,  described: 

"The  Latin  Is  a  member  of  a  person- 
oriented  culture.  He  moves  to  Milwaukee  and 
gets  a  Job.  To  his  employer,  the  Important 
thing  Is  that  the  guy  get  to  work  on  time. 
But  then  the  guy's  child  becomes  ill.  If  you 
are  a  Latin  father,  you  are  the  head  of  the 
household  and  you  do  not  leave  It  to  your 
wife  to  bring  the  child  to  the  doctor.  This  Is 
vour  responsibility,  and  you  perform  It. 
Meanwhile,  maybe  you  forgot  to  even  to  call 
the  plant  to  say  you'll  be  late. 

SEEKING    UNDERSTANDING 

Rodriguez  Is  trying  to  develop  sensltlrtty 
programs  In  firms  which  employ  Latins  so 
that  supervisors  will  be  able  to  deal  Intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  with  such  con- 
flicts. 

Counselors  also  tell  new  employees  what 
will  be  expected  of  them. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  have  co-operation 
from  the  companies. 

Salvador  Sanchez,  field  operations  co-ordi- 
nator  of  the  United  Migrant  Opportunity 
Services,  which  seeks  to  relocate  migrants  in 
better  houses  and  Jobs,  knows  of  openings 
for  unskilled  workers  In  Hartford,  Oshkosh 
and  Beaver  Dam. 

The  problem  is  to  make  those  openings 
available. 

They  are  not  available.  Maurice  said : 

When  the  Job  Is  40  miles  away  from  the 
only  house  a  man  can  find  for  his  family. 

When  there's  no  public  transportation 
between  a  man's  neighborhood  and  his  liveli- 
hood. 

When  a  man  can't  speak  English  well 
enough  to  get  a  driver's  license  and  couldn't 
afford  a  car  if  he  had  a  license. 

Maurice  told  of  200  entry  level  Jobs  about 
which  the  Spanish  Center  was  notified  last 
year  by  the  Mlrro  Corp.  In  Manitowoc. 

"The  problem  was  finding  someplace  for 
families  to  live,"  he  said. 


Housing,  Jobs  Closely  Tied  in  Latin 

Community 

(By   Jo  Landln) 

To  talk  about  jobs  In  Milwaukee's  Spanish 
speaking  community  is  also  to  talk  about 
housing. 

As  the  people  at  United  Migrant  Oppor- 
tunity Services  know,  there  Is  no  way  to 
separate  the  two  problems.  The  service  Is  a 
federal  program  which  tries  to  offer  migrant 
workers  an  alternative  to  the  harvest  cycle 
by  relocating  them  in  better  Jobs  and  houses. 

Salvador  Sanchez,  31.  field  operations  co- 
ordinator for  the  program,  said  one  of  the 
complaints  which  led  to  its  reorganization 
was  that  75%  of  the  persons  relocated  during 
the  program's  first  three  years  had  been 
brought  to  Milwaukee. 

It  would  have  been  easier  for  them  to  ad- 
Just  to  a  new  way  of  life  somewhere  other 
than  In  a  big  city,  he  said. 


CHOICE     OFFERED 

Under  the  program's  new  policy,  migrants 
who  want  to  relocate  will  be  given  a  choice. 

"There  are  lots  of  smaller  towns — Beaver 
Dam,  Hartford,  Oshkosh — where  there  are 
jobs  available  the  year  around."  Sanchez 
said,  "if  we  could  just  get  a  few  houses." 

That's  the  hard  part. 

Father  John  Maurice,  director  of  the 
Spanish  Center.  524  W.  National  av.,  said: 
"It  would  be  much  easier  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans or  Mexican  Immigrants,  most  of  whom 
come  from  a  rural  environment,  to  adjust 
in  a  semlrural,  small  town  setting.  But 
there's  no  housing  available  for  them." 

FEW     HOMES     FOR     RENT 

Maurice  said  active  discrimination  wasn't 
necessary  to  keep  people  out  of  many  places. 

"This  Is  the  damnable  thing  about  Wis- 
consin," he  said.  "This  Is  the  point  on  which 
you  get  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Insidious  nature 
of  prejudice." 

He  said  most  small  communities  had  very 
little  rental  property. 

"What  there  is.  Is  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  for  a  family  living  on  the  wages 
of  a  man  In  an  entry  level  Job,"  he  said. 

Ironically,  Maurice  said,  many  small  Wis- 
consin towns  were  waging  campaigns  to  at- 
tract Industries  which  would  need  to  employ 
the  very  people  for  whom  there  was  no 
housing. 

"This  is  prejudice."  he  said.  "People  think 
they  can  make  money  off  the  poor,  but  they 
don't  want  the  poor  to  come  and  live  with 
them." 

Even  federal  housing  programs  help  con- 
fine poor  people  to  city  ghettos,  he  said. 

"When  you  analyze  the  federal  programs 
for  housing,  you  find  that  those  of  the  most 
benefit  to  low  Income  people  can  only  be  used 
In  cities  with  a  total  program  for  urban  re- 
newal." he  said.  "And  only  two  cities  In  the 
Btate — Madison  and  Milwaukee — qualify." 

However,  he  said,  public  housing  under 
present  regulations  really  is  not  much  of  a 
solution  to  the  problem  facing  Latin  Mil- 
waukee ans. 

RiXATIVES   WELCOMFD 

The  closely  knit  Latin  family  Is  an  ex- 
tended family  in  which  the  maiden  aunt,  the 
widowed  uncle,  and  the  aged  grandparent 
are  not  merely  tolerated,  but  welcomed  Into 
the  home,  he  explained. 

Yet  regulations  require  that  only  the 
father,  mother  and  children  live  in  a  public 
housing  unit. 

"A  Latin — for  whom  the  extended  family 
Is  everything — says  to  himself:  'Who  wants 
to  live  In  such  housing?'  "  Matirlce  said. 

Ruben  Garcia,  a  counselor  with  the  mi- 
grant service,  said:  "It's  real  hard  to  get 
houses  for  large  families.  Nobody  seems  to 
want  to  rent  to  a  family  with  more  than  five 
children,  and  most  lAtln  families  have  more 
than  five  children." 

RENT   TOO   high 

Where  housing  Is  available,  he  said,  it's  at 
rents  of  $130  to  $190  a  month,  which  is  out 
of  the  question  for  large  families  with  small 
Incomes. 

Another  problem  Is  location.  Relocated 
migrants,  for  whom  a  large  city  can  be  a 
terrifying  experience,  understandably  want 
to  live  near  the  largest  concentration  of  other 
Spanish  speaking  people.  Here,  it  Is  on  the 
near  south  side. 

Maurice  said:  "There  Is  a  more  critical 
housing  shortage  on  the  south  side  than  on 
the  north  side,  a  fact  which  many  people 
want  to  Ignore." 

What  was  torn  down  for  freeway  construc- 
tion and  industrial  expansion  has  not  been 
replaced. 

Some  view  the  city's  plans  to  expand  the 
south  side  Industrial  park  as  a  direct  threat 
to  the  Latin  community. 

"They're  zoning  us  right  out  of  this  area, 
Jvist  like  they  zoned  us  out  of  Jimeau  Vil- 


lage," said  Avelardo  Valdez.  21,  a  senior  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin— Milwaukee. 

The  housing  left  Is  old. 

Sanchez  said:  "You  know  that  migrants 
live  under  severe  conditions  In  the  field — in 
shacks,  nothing  more.  So  you  know  when  you 
show  a  former  migrant  a  house  for  rent  and 
he  says  'I  cannot  live  In  that!'  what  kind  of 
housing  we  have  available  here." 

Even  where  the  rent  is  low,  total  housing 
expenses  are  high. 

"People  don't  count  on  having  to  spend 
$90  a  month  on  heat."  Maurice  said.  "That 
throws  a  lot  of  budgets  out  of  whack." 

CENTER   MOVED 

When  the  Spanish  Center  moved  to  Its 
present  location,  a  family  moved  Into  Its 
previous  quarters,  a  converted  store  at  818 
S.  6th  St. 

It  rented  lor  only  $40  a  month,  Maurice 
said,  but  It  cost  $80  a  month  to  heat,  even 
with  plastic  sheets  on  all  the  windows,  "and 
still  I  had  to  keep  my  coat  and  boots  on 
when  I  was  working  there." 

Some  of  the  housing  Is  in  considerably 
better  condition  according  to  Anthony  B. 
Gruszka.  Inspector  for  the  city  health  depart- 
ment in  an  area  bounded  by  1st  and  8th  sts.. 
the  Menomonee  river  and  Lapham  st. 

In  other  cases,  conditions  are  appalling,  he 

said. 

One  large  old  house  he  routinely  con- 
demned once  a  year. 

After  Gruszka's  annual  warning,  the  land- 
lord would  put  It  back  together  again,  using 
the  cheapest  materials,  because  he  couldn't 
afford  an>thlng  else. 

ALL    WORN    OUT 

Pour  families — a  total  of  about  30  people — 
were  living  there. 

Gruszka  said:  "With  that  kind  of  wear 
and  tear  and  no  yard  space  for  the  kids  to 
play  outside  and  the  dirt  from  the  express- 
way and  surrounding  industries,  things  are 
bound  to  wear  out." 

Now  the  house  is  being  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  a  service  station,  he  said. 

Gruszka  explained  that  he  depended  more 
on  persuasion  and  warnings  than  on  court 
orders. 

There  are  many  structures  he'd  like  to 
condemn  but  can't,  he  said.  The  reason:^ 
"There's  no  place  else  for  the  people  to  go." 

Maurice  provided  an  example.  Last  year 
Gruszka  condemned  a  house  where  a  family 
with  seven  children  lived.  It  took  nine 
months  for  the  Spanish  Center  and  the  wel- 
fare department  and  the  health  Inspector 
himself  to  find  them  another  place.  The  day 
after  that  family  moved,  the  house  was 
rented  to  another  couple  with  five  children. 

"I  advise  people  that  a  place  Is  dangerous 
to  live  in  and  tell  them  they  really  should 
move."  he  said.  "But  there's  no  use  in  con- 
demning one  house  If  it  means  the  family 
Just  has  to  move  into  someplace  as  bad  or 
worse." 

CASUALTIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  July  17 
and  again  yesterday,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  noted  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  number  of  casualties  in  Vietnam 
since  the  inauguration  of  President 
Nixon.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
prior  to  President  Nixon's  inauguration. 
30.000  Americans  had  been  killed  in  Viet- 
nam and  another  192.000  had  been 
wounded  and  1,200  were  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 

These  are  tragic  statistics— just  as 
tragic  as  the  number  of  Americans  killed 
since  January. 

It  does  not  help  the  cause  either  of 
winning  the  war  or  bringing  about  peace 
in  Vietnam,  however,  to  have  these  sta- 
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tistics  labeled  with  a  name.  It  does  not 
help  the  men  in  Vietnam  to  label  50,000 
of  their  casualties  as  Mr.  Nixon's  any 
more  than  it  does  to  label  220.000  of  their 
casualties  as  Mr.  Kennedy's  and  Mr. 
Johnson's. 

I  submit  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  bring  this  bloody  and  devastating  war 
to  a  speedy  end. 

The  cause  of  peace  can  best  be  served, 
I  believe,  by  all  Americans  showing  a 
united  effort  to  bring  about  peace. 


July  23,  1969 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  IN  THE 
WEST 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  that  Newsweek 
magazine  has  joined  the  growing  num- 
ber of  national  publications  which  have 
acknowledged  the  tremendous  benefits 
which  millions  of  people  now  derive  from 
multipurpose  dam  projects  in  the  West. 
Reporting  on  the  recent  trip  of  our  col- 
league (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  his  party 
down  the  Green  River  in  my  home  State. 
]he  July  21  issue  of  Newsweek  observes 
correctly  that  before  the  advent  of  hy- 
droelectric dams  on  the  Green,  the  Colo- 
rado, and  other  western  rivers,  these 
streams  were  wild,  unsafe  for  boaters, 
and  wholly  unmanageable.  Only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  hardiest  outdoors  types  dared 
brave  their  hazardous  waters. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  some  of 
the  rapids  have  dried  up  in  the  summer 
in  past  times.  Now.  the  article  notes: 

DAlly  releases  of  water  at  the  Glen  Canyon 
and  Flaming  Gorge  dams  keeps  the  Green 
and  Colorado  white-water  rapids  In  Interest- 
ing, manageable  turbulence. 

Now  persons  of  all  ages  can  safely  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  those  rivers. 

That  is  just  a  part  of  the  remarkable 
recreation  picture  in  our  reclamation 
West  and  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  water  recreation  ex- 
plosion has  occurred.  Each  year  addi- 
tional millions  are  attracted  to  waters 
edge  for  swimming,  boating,  fishing, 
water  skiing,  and  sun  bathing. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission to  the  President : 

Water  Is  a  focal  point  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. Wherever  they  live,  most  people  seeking 
the  outdoors  look  for  water  to  swim  and  to 
flsh  In.  to  boat  on.  to  walk,  picnic  and  camp 
by,  and  Just  to  look  at.  The  demand  for 
water-based  recreation  Is  Increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  general. 

The  Outdoor  Boating  Club  of  America 
reports  that  some  40  million  people  par- 
ticipated in  recreational  boating  last 
year.  They  spent  about  $3  billion  in  re- 
tail purchases  of  equipment  and  they 
own  more  than  8  million  boats  And 
skimming  and  banking  in  graceful  pre- 
cision behind  those  millions  of  boats  are 
about  8  million  water  skiers;  about  750,- 
000  of  these  are  newcomers  to  the  sport 
within  the  last  year. 

Net  to  be  outdone  are  more  than  23 
million  licensed  fishenren.  who  man- 
aged to  spend  about  S2.6  billion  last  year 
on  assorted  rods,  reels,  lures,  boats,  li- 
censes, food  and  lodging.  Then  there  is 
that  increasingly  popular  sport:  skindiv- 
ing;   a  leading  sports  publication  says 


that  there  are  now  more  than  3  million 
skindivers  in  the  United  States. 

How  did  all  this  happen?  Well,  we 
naturally  have  to  consider  as  basic  fac- 
tors the  growing  affluence  of  our  coimtry 
and  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
leisure  time  available  to  our  expanding 
population.  But  you  have  to  have  places 
to  do  all  this  and  that  is  what  river  man- 
agement— thanks  to  dams — has  pro- 
vided for  our  people. 

And  where  are  all  these  glorious  rec- 
reation areas?  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  a  publication  available  now 
which  gives  a  summary  of  the  515  res- 
ervoir-lakes and  the  more  than  6,200 
recreational  facilities  that  are  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  American  pub- 
lic at  hydroelectric  power  projects  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  my  purpose 
to  discuss  only  the  recreational  values 
of  d&ms  today;  I  will  take  up  their  many 
other  economic  and  human  benefits  at 
a  later  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Newsweek  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rafting  the  Rapids 
Sixteen  soaked  and  sunburned  members 
of  the  Kennedy  clan,  led  by  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  accompanied  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  assorted  congressmen,  boatmen  and 
mountaineers,  celebrated  last  July  4  week- 
end by  shooting  the  rapids  on  Utah's  Green 
River.  The  Kennedy  pontoon  rafts  bounced, 
slithered,  submarined  and  skyhooked  down 
63  miles  of  boiling  white  water,  carrying  the 
group  on  the  kind  of  four-day  river  trip  that 
la  the  freshest  Western  tourist  bit  since  the 
Invention  of  the  dude  ranch. 

The  West's  turbulent  rivers  are  drawing 
thousands  of  summer  thrill  seekers.  In  addi- 
tion to  Utah's  Green  and  San  Juan  rivers, 
vacationers  are  riding  the  Colorado  River 
through  mile-deep  Cataract  Canyon.  Marble 
Canyon  and  the  Grand  Canyon,  gliding 
through  the  scenic  Tetons  on  the  upper 
Snake  River  In  Wyoming  and  adventuring 
on  the  Salmon  River  In  Idaho.  National  Park 
Service  officials  estimate  this  season  that 
about  12,000  float-boaters  will  brave  the 
Colorado  smd  Green  River  rapids  alone. 

One  reason  for  the  boom  In  white-water 
boating  Is  that  historians  are  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  centennial  of  John  Wesley 
Powell's  pioneering  1869  exploration  of  the 
Green  and  Colorado  rivers.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  on  May  24,  Powell,  a  one-armed,  self- 
educated  geologist,  began  his  historic  run 
down  the  Green  to  Its  Junction  with  the 
Colorado,  through  a  vast  region  marked  "un- 
explored" on  the  maps  of  the  day.  and  on 

through    the    Grand    Canyon,    to    emerge 

1 .000  miles,  three  months  and  six  days  later — 
at  the  site  of  today's  Lake  Mead. 

DANGERS 


somber    brown    above.    Black    shadows    are 
creeping  over  them  below  and  now  It  Is  a 
dark  portal  to  a  region  of  gloom,  the  gate-- 
way  through  whlcli  we  are  to  enter  tomorrow 
What  shall  we  find?" 

COMFORT 

Today's  Colorado  River  tourist  still  find.s 
awesome  sights — sandstone  pinnacles,  pre- 
historic cliff  dwellings — but  his  white-water 
trips  make  quite  a  contrast  to  Powell's  Jour- 
ney. Most  canyon  adventure  seekers  arrive 
by  Jet  at  Salt  Lake  City,  transfer  via  feeder 
airlines  to  Vernal.  Utah,  or  Page,  Ariz.,  and 
travel  to  the  white  water  in  air-conditioned 
station  wagons.  At  an  average  cost  of  about 
J30  a  day  per  person,  boating  firms  provide 
plenty  of  comfort  along  with  roller-coaster 
spins  through  the  rapids,  furnishing  every- 
thing from  bedrolls  and  cots  to  portable 
toilets.  And  at  the  end  of  a  day's  runs,  the  va- 
cationer can  cool  off  under  white  waterfall.s. 
while  his  dinner  broils  over  a  charcoal  flre 

The  boating  itself  is  usually  safer  than 
driving  on  U.S.  highways.  Since  1949,  river 
runners  have  been  using  uncapslzable  World 
War  II  surplus  pontoon  rafts,  equipped  with 
outboard  motors  to  stabilize  the  raft,  prevent 
swamping  and  keep  voyagers  from  belnt' 
swept  past  good  camping  spots.  Even  thp 
rivers  themselves  have  been  partially  tamed 
In  the  past,  some  of  the  rapids  have  dried 
up  In  the  summer.  Now.  dally  releases  o': 
water  at  the  Olen  Canyon  and  Flaming 
Gorge  dams  keep  the  Green  and  Colorado 
Whitewater  rapids  In  intere.stlng,  manasreahio 
turbulence. 


Jnhj  23,  1969 
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Powell's  ten-man  group  started  off  In  the 
face  of  reports  that  the  rivers  vanished  un- 
derground, plunged  over  waterfaUs  higher 
than  Niagara,  and  were  inhabited  by  savages. 
The  dangers  were  hardly  exaggerated.  Two 
of  Powell's  four  wooden  boats  were  wrecked, 
most  of  his  supplies  were  lost,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  killed  by  Indians  and 
the  surviving  explorers  emerged  from  the 
Grand  Canyon  near  starvation  and  total 
exhaustion. 

Powell  left  behind  some  moving  descrip- 
tions of  his  trip.  Camped  In  Lodore  Canyon, 
the  same  area  the  Kennedys  ran,  Powell 
noted  in  his  Journal:  "This  evening  as  I 
write  the  sun  is  going  down,  the  shadows  are 
settling  In  the  canyon  and  vermilion  gleams 
and    roseate    hues    are    slowly    changing    to 


BUILDING  CONTRACTS  SHAKE- 
DOWN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
July  20.  1969,  contained  an  article  en- 
titled "Former  Housing  Aide  Tells  of 
'Shakedown'  on  Building  Contracts,' 
written  by  Donald  A.  McDonough  and 
Leonard  J.  Mc Adams. 

In  the  article  Frank  M.  Steinberg,  a 
former  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority,  is  quoted  as  havinc 
made  the  charge  that  developers  seekins 
to  obtain  contracts  with  the  housing 
authority  had  been  forced  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  Democratic  City  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  get  on  the  approved 
list  to  rehabilitate  used  housing. 

This  is  a  serious  allegation,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Federal  money  i.s 
involved  in  this  program  I  am  asking 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Former  Hottsing  Aide  Tells  of  'Shake- 
down" ON  Building  Contracts — Steinberg 
Accused  of  "Iron  Rule" 
(By  Donald  A.  McDonough  and  Leonard  J 
McAdams) 
A  former  top  official  in  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority  told  the  District  Attorney 
last  February  that  developers  had  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Democratic  City  Com- 
mittee to  get  on  the  approved  list  to  re- 
habilitate used  housing. 

The  required  contribution  was  believed  to 
be  $500.  he  alleged. 

He  also  charged  that  Prank  M.  Steinberg, 
who  resigned  last  week  as  chairman  of  the 
housing  authority,  operated  It  like  a  "flef- 
dom";  that  he  pushed  for  a  firm  partly  owned 
by  his  brother  to  get  100  houses  approved  for 
rehabilitation,  and  that  some  firms  got  fi- 
nancing at  inflated  Interest  rates  from  a 
prominent  Democratic  contributor. 


FOBMKR    aide 

All  this  reportedly  was  told  by  Christy  P. 
Emerson,  former  director  of  development  for 
the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority,  In  an 
interview  last  Feb.  24  with  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Robert  E.  Gabriel 

Gabriel  confirmed  Saturday  that  he  had 
met  with  Emerson  in  February  but  he  re- 
fused comment  on  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
view. 

Emerson,  known  In  his  professional  field 
as  a  "good-government"  man,  is  reported  to 
have  said  he  would  be  willing  to  repeat  his 
allegations  under  oath  and,  If  necessary,  go 
before  a  grand  Jury. 

The  only  string  he  attached  to  his  offer 
was  the  assurance  that  something  good  would 
come  of  It  and  not  Just  publicity. 
iron   hand    rule 

Steinberg  ws  pictured  by  Emerson  as  rul- 
ing the  activities  of  the  housing  authority 
with  an  iron  hand.  At  one  point  when  the 
members  were  approving  developers.  Stein- 
berg suddenly  came  up  with  the  name  of 
Cotler  Associates.  Herman  Steinberg,  Frank's 
brother.  Is  a  ptirtner  in  this  firm. 

Herman  and  his  partner  Paul  Cotler  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  obtaining  money  un- 
der false  pretense  in  District  Attorney  Arlen 
Specter's  preliminary  Investigation  which  led 
to  his  petition  for  a  special  grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation. 

Emerson  testified  before  that  grand  Jury 
on  Thursday.  The  district  attorney's  office 
ilew  him  in  at  a  cost  of  $300  to  testify  from 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  he  is  a  housing  con- 
.sultant. 

LAUDED    BT     TATE 

Prank  Steinberg's  resignation  as  chairman 

f    the    Housing    Authority    was    disclosed 

Thursday  by  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  who 

aid  the  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret 

>nd    recounted   Steinbergs    long   service   in 

many  positions  with  the  city. 

In  conjunction  with  other  development 
I'.rms.  Steinberg,  69,  had  participated  in  the 
■  rectlon  of  some  of  the  newest  and  largest 
additions  to  the  center  city  landscape. 

The  district  attorney's  office  apparently  had 
v.ot  intended  to  call  Frank  Steinberg  before 
•he  Jury  until  all  phases  of  the  authority's 
..ctlvltles  had  been  looked  Into. 

CANNOT    be    found 

But  with  the  announcement  of  his  resig- 
nation the  D.A.'s  office  set  about  to  call  him 
111  when  they  found  he  could  not  be  located. 
Reporters  visiting  his  American  Steel  Engi- 
neering Co.  in  East  Palls  were  told  he  was 
out  of  the  country. 

First  Assistant  District  Attorney  Richard 
.\.  Sprague  ordered  a  subpena  for  him  and 
Gabriel  set  up  a  telephone  search  that 
stretched  to  California.  Florida  and  some 
v.i  the  offshore  Islands  where  a  passport 
would  not  be  necessary. 

Two  weeks  ago  It  was  disclosed  that  Stein- 
berg had  sold  his  holdings  in  Citizens  Bank 
jf  which  he  Is  a  director.  Oddly  enough  it 
was  a  suit  by  Steinberg  and  Sander  L.  Field, 
rhalnnan  of  the  bank,  which  also  helped 
.-park  the  grand  Jury  Investigation. 

BANK  SITE 

They  had  purchased  a  property  on  16th 
.t.  for  use  as  a  banking  site  and  this  was 
Inter  included  on  the  block-square  tract  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  assigned  to  Na- 
tional Land  Investment  Co.  for  development. 

This  firm  Is  headed  by  Jack  Wolgln,  chair- 
man of  the  Art  Commission,  and  a  staunch 
.'supporter  of  Mayor  Tate — as  had  been  Field. 

Field  charged  the  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity members  with  conflict  of  Interest  and 
filed  the  suit  which  eventually  was  settled 
out  of  court. 

But  the  charges  had  already  attracted 
public  Interest  and  were  made  part  of 
Specter's  petition  for  a  special  grand  Jury. 
The  project,  called  1500  Market  Street,  had 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  last  week. 
Known  now  as  Center  Square  it  takes  In  the 


area   between    Market    and    Ranstead.    ISth 
and    16th   sts. 

Field  had  testlflec:  three  times  before  the 
grand  Jury  before  entering  the  hospital  for 
treatment  of  a  heart  condition.  This  condi- 
tion has  prevented  his  appearance  before 
the  Jury  since. 


THE  POTENTIAL  OF  OCEANOGRA- 
PHY FOR  HAWAII  AND  THE 
PACIFIC 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  role  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  in  oceanography 
was  the  subject  of  an  informative  speech 
given  in  Honolulu  by  Dr.  Edward  Wenk, 
Jr..  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development. 

In  his  keynote  address  before  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  Oceanography 
on  June  26.  Dr.  Wenk  discussed  oppor- 
tunities in  two  different  dimensions:  from 
the  points  of  view  of  Hawaii  as  a  pivotal 
State  in  our  national  effort;  and  second, 
as  a  staging  area  within  the  Pacific  basin, 
from  which  to  mount  new  efforts  that 
will  mark  this  region's  special  maritime 
development. 

Dr.  Wenk  performed  a  real  service  not 
only  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  but  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  potential  of 
the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  future  of 
oceanography. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Wenk's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  Before  the  Governor's  Conference 

ON     Oceanography.     Honolulu,     Haw  ah. 

June  26,  1969 

(By  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.) 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  return  to 
these  gorgeous  Islands  and  to  your  gracious 
and  unforgettable  hospitality.  And,  it  Is  a 
very  great  privilege  to  be  your  keynote 
speaker  before  this  distinguished  audience 
on  this  occasion  to  discuss  Hawaii's  Stake  l:i 
the  Sea. 

Although  our  Nation  has  a  proud  maritime 
legacy,  no  one  of  cur  50  States  has  a  greater 
claim  to  a  significant  Involvement  with  the 
sea  than  does  Hawaii.  Matching  Its  oceanic 
geography  Is  the  vision  of  your  leadership. 
Governor  Burns,  your  congressional  repre- 
sentation In  Washington,  your  scientists,  and 
your  citizens,  have  long  understood  the  p>o- 
tential  role  of  the  oceans  in  the  destiny  of 
this  State.  And  they  have  also  perceived  the 
unique  contributions  Hawaii  could  make  to 
oxir  Nation's  and  the  world's  effective  use  of 
the  sea. 

This  conference,  first  responding  to  the 
challenge  recently  presented  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resources,  can  be  the  turning  point  in 
matching  opportunities  with  action.  To  this 
end,  I  bring  you  special  greetings  and  good 
wishes  from  Vice  President  Agnew — the 
Chairman  of  the  Marine  Sciences  Council. 
As  a  former  Governor,  he  especially  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  state  Initiatives  and  wel- 
comes this  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  a  few  oi>enlng  words,  I  should  like  to 
paint  a  backdrop  about  your  oi>portunltles — 
opportunities  In  two  different  dimensions: 
from  the  points  of  view  of  Hawaii  as  a  pivotal 
State  In  our  national  effort;  and  secondly, 
as  a  staging  area  within  the  Pacific  basin, 
from  which  to  mount  new  efforts  that  will 
mark  this  region's  special  maritime  develop- 
ment. 

These  remarks  are  bound  to  reflect  a  view- 
points from  the  Nation's  capltsU.  But  I  In- 


tend to  emphasize  an  underlying  theme  to 
our  goals  and  our  plans,  however — a  recog- 
nition that  the  Ideas,  the  capabilities,  the 
leadership  and  even  some  of  the  capital  will 
come  from  the  grass  roots.  Thus,  in  speaking 
as  a  "Potomac  Oceanographer."  I  am  also 
eager  to  listen  and  to  learn  as  to  how  Hawaii 
views  the  future — nationally  and  interna- 
tionally. 

OUB    NATIONAL    INTERESTS 

For  a  Nation  with  strong  maritime  origins. 
It  is  a  paradox  that  this  Interest  has  waxed 
and  waned.  Since  1959,  when  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  reawakened  our 
Nation  to  the  untapped  potential  of  the  sea, 
that  neglect  has  fortunately  become  a  mat- 
ter of  continuing  policy-level  attention. 

Two  circumstances  stimulated  this  new 
outlook: 

We  have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea  may  help  meet  our  Na- 
tion's and  mankind's  most  pressing  economic 
and  social  needs,  and 

A  new  marine  technology  has  evolved  that 
will  make  these  aspirations  possible. 

The  Congress,  even  before  the  executive 
branch,  sensed  these  converging  forces.  Be- 
ginning In  1959  and  continuing  to  this  day, 
both  branches  of  Government  are  probing 
the  question  of  whether  the  Nation  is  ade- 
quately equipped  to  meet  this  promise  of  the 
sea— equipped  in  terms  of  oceanographlc  re- 
search and  engineering  capabilities,  but  also 
whether  It  Is  equipped  In  terms  of  Institu- 
tions by  which  the  energies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  energies  of  our  States. 
Industry,  and  universities  can  best  be  mobi- 
lized, strengthened  and  welded  together  In 
what  would  be  a  truly  national  effort. 

We  have  made  progress  toward  that  end. 
As  Vice  President  Agnew  has  characterized 
this  era,  the  1960's  have  been  a  "Decade  of 
Preparation."  The  decade  of  the  70's  should 
be  the  "Decade  of  Realization."  Thus,  today 
we  are  at  one  of  those  hinges  of  history  by 
which  our  collective  decisions  may  make  a 
considerable  difference  as  to  how  promptly 
and  how  effectively  we  make  the  future 
happen. 

THE    DECADE    OF   PREPARATION 

As  to  the  Decade  of  Preparation — funding 
for  research  and  exploration  has  Increased 
since  1959  by  over  a  factor  of  five.  We  have 
added  50  ships  of  65,000  tons  to  our  oceano- 
graphlc fleet.  Training  and  education  has 
been  sharply  emphasized  so  that  today  we 
are  enrolling  ten  times  m  many  graduate 
students  as  a  decade  ago  and  annually  con- 
ferring six  times  as  many  Ph.  D.  degrees. 

I  am  among  those  who  have  been  impatient 
In  getting  on  with  this  Job.  But  we  must  not 
let  impatience  blind  us  as  to  how  far  we 
have  come,  how  primitive,  feeble  and  inade- 
quate were  the  beginnings  of  this  endeavor. 
And  how  steady  has  been  our  course' during 
these  ten  years  In  not  being  lured  Into  un- 
productive side  roads,  but  in  assembling  the 
tool  kit  for  the  longer  pull  ahead. 

This  Decade,  at  least  the  latter  part,  must 
be  characterized  yet  a  second  way — in  terms 
of  a  transition  from  scientific  oceanography 
to  one  which  now  adds,  a  concern  for  human 
affairs.  The  result  of  this  broadening  of  per- 
spective has  been : 

To  elevate  concerns  as  to  use  of  the  sea  to 
a  new  ix)licy  level  of  consideration  In  the 
Federal  Government; 

To  bring  these  opportunities  to  a  policy 
level  of  Interest  among  Industrial  leaders, 
university  presidents.  State  officials  and 
statesmen  throughout  the  world. 

To  study  the  potential  of  the  sea:  to  con- 
tribute to  world  order  and  humanitarian 
concerns;  to  preserve  the  environment  for 
esthetic  and  spiritual  values:  and  to  foster 
economic  growth  and  well-being. 

In  other  words,  we  have  sought  to  control 
and  bring  to  the  service  of  man  the  forces 
generated  by  what  Victor  Hugo  called  "an 
idea  whose  time  has  come." 

Put  another  way,  we  have  identified  new 
maritime  solutions  to  old  problems  and  we 
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have   taken  steps   to   make   these   solutions 
work: 

To  match  the  productivity  of  ocean  fish- 
eries and  means  of  producing  protein  con- 
centrate with  the  critical  problem  of  Im- 
balance between  the  burgeoning  population 
and  world  food  supply; 

To  anticipate  the  accelerated  concentration 
of  urban  areas  along  our  cocistllnes,  and  pro- 
vide for  harmonious  accommodation  among 
competing  uses  of  our  seashore,  our  wetlands, 
our  bays  and  estuaries; 

To  make  sure  that  the  Increasing  volume 
of  fxjllutante  generated  by  an  Industrialized 
society  are  not  simply  dumped  fvirther 
downstream; 

To  turn  to  the  sea  for  economical  sources 
of  petroleum,  gas,  and  minerals  to  match  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  industrialized  so- 
ciety whose  appetite  for  fuel,  ore  and  chemi- 
cals is  growing  exponentially; 

To  recognize  that  the  sea  still  furnishes 
the  most  economic  highway  for  the  commer- 
cial transport  of  bulk  commodities; 

To  tap  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  to  im- 
prove forecasting  of  weather  and  storms,  and 
to  "learn  the  code"  for  eventually  controlling 
climate: 

And  finally,  to  recognize  that  coop>eratlve 
endeavors    among    nations    to    explore    the 
_  oceahs  may  be  a  further  step  to  unite  rather 
"than  divide  mankind. 

In  examining  these  peaceful  uses  of  the 
sea,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  oceans 
have  played  a  significant  role  In  national 
security.  As  our  Nation  enlarges  its  quest  for 
world  peace  we  have  had  to  maintain  what- 
ever naval  forces  are  required  to  assert  a 
persuasive  seabased  deterrent  and  undersea 
warfare  capability,  to  balance  our  military 
forces  with  a  maritime  versatility  and  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  uncertainties  that  lie  ahead. 
The  most  significant  event  that  marks  the 
transition  from  oceanography  to  marine 
science  affairs  was  passage  in  1966  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  Act:  declared  it  to  be  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  "to  develop,  encourage,  and 
maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive,  and 
long-range  national  program  In  marine  sci- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  mankind";  assigned 
responsibility  to  the  President  to  give  the 
field  necessary  leadership  and  direction; 
created  an  Interim  Cabinet-level,  policy 
planning  Council,  chaired  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  help  set  goals  and  strategies,  coordi- 
nate resources  of  11  Federal  agencies  inter- 
nally and  with  many  interests  that  lie  out- 
side the  Government;  established  a  public 
advisory  commission  to  recommend  major 
next  steps,  especially  related  to  Federal  orga- 
nizational structure — a  Commission  of  15 
distinguished  citizens  and  four  congressional 
advisors. 

MARINE    SCIENCES    COUNCIL 

Immediately  after  the  legislation  was 
signed  in  1966.  the  Council  was  activated  and 
has  since  operated  as  a  creative,  goal -oriented 
body,  seeking  to  relate  the  oceans  to  the 
full  spectrum  of  national  objectives.  It  has 
sought  to  establish  targets  and  priorities,  to 
Identify  unmet  needs  and  opportunities  and 
to  eliminate  marginal  ones,  to  isolate  impedi- 
ments to  progress  and  to  coordinate  Federal 
programs  of  23  bureaus  to  Insure  that  the 
Government  speaks  with  one  voice.  It  has 
sought  to  Improve  communications  among 
participants  In  ocean  activities,  for  example, 
through  consulting  with  private  industry  to 
ascertain  Its  views  on  needs  for  reasonable 
investment  Incentives,  and  with  State  oflB- 
cials. 

As  you  know,  the  Council  was  designated 
to  expire  a  few  days  from  now,  on  June  30. 
The  Congress,  however,  recognized  the  signif- 
icant contributions  to  be  made  by  the  Coun- 
cil In  advancing  its  mandate.  And  the  Ad- 
ministration, in  examining  the  Council,  con- 
sidering It  to  be  an  effective  instrument  of 
Government  well-tuned  to  the  management 
concepts  of  the  new  President.  On  May  23, 


President   Nixon   signed   the   bill   extending 
the  Council's  life  for  another  year. 

As  to  the  Council's  actions — the  past  three 
years  have  seen  identification  of  a  number 
of  steps  to  meet  the  needs  and  opportunities 
mentioned  earlier  to  assist  in  the  War  on 
Hunger,  through  a  new  Food-from-the-Sea 
program;  to  improve  our  comprehension  of 
the  sea,  chart  Its  resources  and  foster  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  ocean  exploration, 
through  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration;  to  strengthen  multi-disciplinary 
research  and  broaden  our  sources  of  man- 
power, by  Implementing  the  Sea  Grant  college 
legislation;  to  insure  safety  of  life  and 
property  at  sea,  developing  and  putting  into 
effect  contingency  plans  to  meet  potential 
disasters  from  massive  oil  spillage;  to  meet 
confilcts  in  use  of  the  coastal  zone  where 
people  and  the  sea  meet,  laying  the  ground- 
work for  both  quality  standards  in  our  bays 
and  estuaries  and  for  locally  or  regionally 
managed  coastal  authorities  responsible  for 
land  management  in  the  public  interest; 
to  foster  development  of  marine  resources,  it 
has  taken  steps  to  evaluate  International 
law  that  would  preserve  the  traditional  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  create  incentives  for  private 
Investment,  and  recognize  the  legitimate 
interests  of  all  nations  In  eventual  benefits 
from  that  portion  of  the  deep  ocean  floor 
beyond  national  sovereignty. 

As  a  further  step  toward  world  order,  this 
Administration  has  Just  laid  before  the  18- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference  a  draft 
treaty  which  would  limit  the  arms  race  by 
prohibiting  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  seabed  of  the  deep  ocean. 

MAEINE   SCIENCE    COMMISSION 

January  7,  1969,  is  yet  another  milestone 
In  the  Decade  of  Preparation.  On  that  day 
the  Marine  Sciences  Commission  submitted 
its  report  after  two  years  of  Intensive  deliber- 
ations. One  of  your  distinguished  citizens — 
Taylor  Pryor — was  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mission and  he  must  share  the  satisfaction  of 
praise  for  a  Job  well  done. 

The  new  Administration  acted  promptly 
and  deliberately  to  examine  these  proposals. 
Almost  Immediately  after  his  Inauguration, 
President  Nixon  requested  the  Marine  Sci- 
ences Council  to  review  that  Report  and 
recommend  immediate  steps.  Despite  the 
problems  which  attend  any  major  transition 
in  Government,  this  study  was  accomplished. 
By  March  27,  comments  from  each  individual 
Council  member  had  been  solicited,  and 
analysis  completed  by  the  President's  Science 
Adviser  and  the  Council's  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Vice  President  Agnew  then  recom- 
mended to  the  President:  (1)  six  priority 
areas  for  Immedite  attention,  selected  out  of 
over  100  proposals  by  the  Commission;  and 
(2)  procedural  steps  to  evaluate  within  the 
broad  context  of  a  review  of  Federal  orga- 
nization the  Commission's  major,  albeit  con- 
troversial, proposal  to  establish  a  new  inde- 
pendent agency — the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency. 

The  President  has  accepted  these  V.P.  rec- 
ommendations and  Issued  instructions  for 
all  agencies  to  take  the  Commission  proposals 
Into  account  in  their  planning  for  1971  and 
beyond;  task  groups  have  been  established 
by  the  Council  to  evaluate  these  six  areas  in 
terms  of  Government-wide  goals  and  pro- 
grams, and  the  President's  Science  Adviser  is 
examining  marine  affairs  In  the  context  of 
science  and  technology  across  the  board. 

These  six  priority  areas.  Incidentally,  are 
to:  foster  wise  and  productive  use  of  coastal 
resources  through  encouragement  of  state  ac- 
tion for  coastal  zone  planning;  expand  ex- 
ploration of  coastal  and  deep  sea  resources 
and  strengthen  weather  forecasting  services; 
Improve  the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry:  establish  national/regional 
laboratories  and  provide  a  stable  base  of  sup- 
port for  them;  establish  a  legal  regime  for  the 
deep  ocean  floor  that  will  encourage  develop- 
ment  of   ocean  resources;    Initiate   a  long- 


range    Federal    contract    program    In    basic 
marine  technology. 

We  are  not  standing  still.  We  are  taking 
positive,  deliberate  and  logical  steps. 

The  President's  Cabinet  Is  considering 
these  possibilities  now  as  no  prior  Cabinet 
has  ever  done.  The  President's  Council  on 
Executive  Organization  was  requested  to  give 
early  attention  to  the  question  of  NOAA  in 
the  time  scale  that  could  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  decisions  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  marine  affairs  In  phase 
with  other  Initiatives  when  he  lays  proposals 
of  his  Administration  before  the  Congress 
next  spring. 

Ths  is  the  national  framework  In  which 
we  look  ahead  to  the  decade  of  realization. 
This  Is  the  perspective  of  national  policy 
in  which  context  all  of  the  participants  In 
the  oceans  can  examine  their  roles,  make 
their  decisions,  commitments  and  express 
their  views  to  provide  guidance  to  Wash- 
ington as  to  what  the  people  want. 

Each  State  has  a  role  to  play.  The  coastal 
states  have  a  special  responsibility  because 
they  hold  the  coastal  resources  In  trust  for 
their  citizens. 

They  decide  how  the  mineral  resources  be- 
neath coastal  lands  and  the  territorial  waters 
are  to  be  exploited.  They  decide  how  best 
to  utilize  the  living  resources  of  these  areas. 
They  decide  how  lands  and  waters  are  to  be 
altered  to  benefit  their  people,  and  which 
uses  should  receive  preference  in  the  inevita- 
ble trade-offs  which  result.  The  States, 
through  their  universities,  colleges,  technical 
institutes,  and  extension  programs  furnish  a 
substantial  number  of  the  researchers,  sci- 
entists, technologists  and  other  trained  man- 
power needed  to  Investigate  and  make  use  ol 
the  oceans  and  the  coastal  zone. 

HAWAII'S    ROLE 

Thus  Hawaii  has  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  Its  surrounding  marine  en- 
vironment and  to  contribute  its  experience, 
its  talents,  its  vision  and  Its  resources  to 
advance  our  own  Nation's  stake  in  the  ocean. 
You  have  the  opportunity  to  consider  the  op- 
portunities related  to  our  national  activities 
In  shipping,  coastal  development,  fishing, 
mineral  extraction,  weather  prediction,  and 
exploration. 

But  Hawaii  can  do  more.  For  one  thing, 
the  oceans  are  inherently  international. 
Washing  impartially  the  coastlines  of  over 
100  nations,  the  oceans  serve  as  a  bridge  of 
commerce  and  of  culture.  This  State  has 
known  the  strategic  Importance  of  the  Pacific 
largely  pivoted  around  the  sea  as  a  shield 
and  as  a  lifeline  to  support  ground  forces 
and  supply  allies  during  conflicts  of  the 
Pacific  basin.  World  War  II.  Korea  and  Viet 
Ntun  are  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  Now. 
however,  we  look  to  the  oceans  In  terms  ol 
their  potential  for  peace. 

Since  1966,  international  interests  In  the 
oceans  has  sharply  Increased.  This  Nation 
has  even  taken  the  initiative  In  many  forums 
to  encourage  other  nations  to  examine  their 
role  so  that  the  oceans  will  not  become  an- 
other site  of  conflict  that  has  historically 
marked  exploitation  of  all  of  our  land  fron- 
tiers. The  world  has  much  to  learn  about 
this  evolution,  with  fishing  boats  still  be- 
ing seized  off  of  Latin  America,  the  Pueblo 
captured  In  international  waters,  with  the 
Soviets  and  other  nations  expanding  their 
Influence  in  distant  seas.  The  U.S.  response 
to  this  challenge  lies  In  sea  power  but  In  new 
dimensions  related  to  the  oceans  as  a  vehicle 
for  commerce. 

THE   PACHTC    BASIN 

This  Pacific  basin  has  its  own  special  chal- 
lenges, and  I  look  forward  to  Its  own  special 
response.  The  people  who  border  the  Pacific 
basin  are  characteristically  imaginative  and 
energetic.  Hawaii  is  the  melting  pot  of  these 
different  races.  You  speak  all  languages. 

Our  own  States  of  California,  Oregon. 
Washington,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  distin- 
guished by  their  frontier  spirit.  Many  of  the 
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other   Pacific   nations — Japan,    Korea,    Aus- 
tralia are  noted  for  their  entrepreneurshlp. 

This  Is  a  region  where  things  can  happen. 

You  may  question  whether  the  Pacific 
basin  Is  a  natural  entity  for  development, 
since  most  human  progress  Is  categorized  by 
function  rather  than  by  geography. 

History  reminds  us,  however,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mediterranean  3,000  years 
ago.  The  evolution  of  human  culture,  the 
development  of  political  power,  the  exten- 
sion of  trade,  largely  involved  transactions 
across  that  Inland  sea.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive 
of  that  epic  In  human  history  in  the  absence 
of  either  the  Mediterranean  or  the  activities 
that  transpired  on  It. 

It  might  be  hazardous  to  consider  the  Pa- 
cific as  an  exact  analogy.  For  one  thing, 
people  today  can  reach  other  lands  by  air, 
and  in  act,  prefer  this  over  sea  transport. 
Nevertheless,  technology  Is  shrinking  oceans 
so  that  In  terms  of  transit  time  and  In  terms 
of  traffic,  the  Pacific  today  must  closely  re- 
semble the  Mediterranean  of  3,000  years  ago. 

Not  only  has  technology  shrunk  the 
oceans,  but  has  stimulated  the  tempo.  It  Is 
not  only  feasible  but  economically  advan- 
tageous to  use  the  sea  In  carrying  fuel,  ore 
and  chemicals  that  an  industrialized  society 
requires.  With  the  development  of  bulk  sea 
carriers,  particularly  since  the  1957  Suez 
crisis,  the  cost/distance  factor  has  been  so 
radically  altered  that  coal  can  be  shipped 
from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  more  cheaply  to 
Japan  by  ship  than  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  train. 

Nations  are  linked  together  by  such  trade, 
but  there  are  other  political  and  economic 
factors  which  add  significance  to  the  family 
of  nations  bordering  the  Pacific. 

Until  World  War  II.  many  of  these  nation 
states  were  colonies  or  dependencies  which 
looked  to  one  mother  country  or  trading  en- 
tity for  fKJlltlcal  and  economic  guidance. 
Now  these  nations  have  become  independ- 
ent. Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  inter- 
ests and  levels  of  economic  and  pwUtlcal 
development,  they  all  share  a  rising  sense  of 
nationalism  and  all  are  faced  with  similar 
expectations  by  their  citizens  for  a  rising 
standard  of  living. 

While  these  nations  strongly  defend  their 
lndep>endence,  they  have  become  increasing- 
ly aware  of  regional  cooperation  and  as  a 
consequence  there  are  a  growing  number  of 
harbingers  of  such  advances.  The  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations,  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Par  East,  reflect  but  a 
few  and  this  trend  of  cooperation  is  being 
extended  to  the  oceans  as  well. 

One  of  the  metisures  of  this  progress  Is  the 
rate  of  change  of  gross  national  product. 
The  free  world  as  a  whole  for  which  statistics 
are  more  readily  available,  show  signs  of 
doubling  GNP  over  the  next  ten  years.  Omit- 
ting the  United  States,  which  as  a  heavily 
developed  nation  has  by  comparison  a  mod- 
erate rate  of  growth,  the  other  Pacific  basin 
states  are  expected  to  at  least  triple  their 
GNP  during  this  Interval.  United  States  ex- 
ports to  the  Pacific  basin  are  expected  to 
double  by  1980,  but  exports  from  the  region 
are  expected  to  quadruple.  Among  the  phe- 
nomena reflected  by  such  growth  are  tri- 
angles of  trade  Involving  today  Australia, 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  but  we  should 
expect  other  similar  developments  involving 
many  other  of  these  nations. 

The  political  complexion  and  the  economic 
promise  of  this  area  have  sharpened  atten- 
tion on  the  Pacific  for  its  resources  as  well 
as  its  function  as  a  highway.  Protein  de- 
ficiency exists  in  many  of  the  nations  bor- 
dering the  Pacific  almost  In  close  proximity 
to  uncaught  flsh  off  these  shores.  OH  discov- 
eries off  the  Indonesian  coast  and  favorable 
geology  In  the  Yellow  Sea  suggest  that  the 
emerging  fuel  requirements  may  be  met  even 
closer  to  home  than  Is  the  case  today.  Air 
transport,  though  It  might  be  thought  of  as 
competitive  with  the  sea,  has  actually  proved 
a  boon  to  development  of  the  region  and  no 


area  more  than  Hawaii  recognizes  the  growth 
In  recreational  Industries  stimulated  by  the 
quick,  convenient  transport  of  people  scarred 
by  urban  living  on  the  mainland.  The  attrac- 
tive setting  and  salubrious  climate  of  the 
Pacific  marltlmes  become  yet  another  re- 
source which  Is  often  overlooked. 

Finally,  we  should  not  forget  the  oceans 
as  a  source  of  weather  or  climate  and  the 
Influence  which  the  Pacific  Ocean  thus  has 
through  Its  currents  on  the  weather  of  all 
of  its  surrounding  States  and  the  mainland 
North  America. 

With  the  enormous  size  of  the  Pacific  basin 
and  its  growing  Interest,  we  are  immediately 
struck  by  the  relative  lack  of  knowledge  of 
this  region  of  the  earth. 

PACIFIC    EXPLORATION 

Here  lie  the  Incentives  for  exploration  and 
If  there  is  any  single  lesson  we  have  learned 
in  recent  years  about  marine  sciences,  it  Is 
that  our  explorations  must  proceed  simul- 
taneously from  two  different  motives — from 
scientific  curiosity  of  the  world  around  us 
and  from  the  urgency  of  need. 

Again,  as  we  refiect  on  past  events,  we 
recognize  that  these  same  motives  propelled 
explorers  around  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  New.  The  quest  for  treas- 
ure and  the  quest  for  knowledge  have  be- 
come almost  completely  satisfied  on  the 
continents,  but  In  the  oceans  we  have  Just 
made  an  elementary  beginning.  To  some  ex- 
tent we  have  been  handicapped  by  a  poor 
memory  of  even  how  to  explore.  Our  early 
sailors  frightened  by  the  violence  and  the 
mystery  of  the  sea  sought  mainly  to  tra- 
verse it  quickly  to  meet  the  opportunities 
of  the  distant  shore.  But  with  20th  century 
marine  technology,  the  sea  Is  no  longer  hos- 
tile. Today,  man  can  do  on,  In,  or  under 
the  sea  any  of  the  things  he  long  sought  to 
do  but  was  limited  by  his  own  frailty. 

We  are  making  a  beginning.  The  United 
States  has  between  30  and  40  oceanographlc 
ships  operating  all  over  the  Pacific.  Satellite 
navigation  has  improved  the  precision  of 
ship  location  and  observations  from  space 
provide  us  with  precise  charts  and  data  on 
currents  and  sea  state.  Buoys  are  being  de- 
ployed to  study  the  formation  and  progres- 
sion of  thermal  anomoUes  to  increase  under- 
standing of  their  Influence  on  continental 
weather;  even  the  farmer  In  Kansas  will 
benefit  from  what  we  learn  of  the  Pacific 
weather  machine. 

Circumstances  today  thus  weave  new  co- 
hesiveness  within  the  Pacific  basin,  particu- 
larly In  terms  of  sharing  knowledge  about 
the  environment  that  affects  all  the  nations 
bordering  the  region,  about  the  potential 
of  resources  and  about  the  technologies  by 
which  they  may  be  transformed  to  use,  for  a 
rapidly  developing  economy. 

How  win  we  go  about  planning  exploration 
of  our  largest  ocean  basin? 

The  first  step  Is  to  collate  and  assess  all 
available  data  about  ocean  characteristics, 
and  to  Interpret  those  data  to  delineate  ma- 
rine resources:  unused  fishery  stocks,  seabed 
manganese  nodules,  pKxkets  of  oil  and  gas. 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 

This  proposal  Is  not  merely  a  continuation 
of  past  efforts,  but  has  several  unique  as- 
pects. The  approach  anticipates  a  sustained 
exploration  of  the  basin,  planned  and  co- 
ordinated on  a  long-term  basis.  In  contrast 
to  the  sporadic  efforts  of  the  past,  developed 
project  by  project:  Is  oriented  as  much  to- 
ward delineation  of  marine  resources  as  to- 
ward science,  and  Is  thus  broader  than  past 
scientifically  oriented  oceanographlc  re- 
search programs:  envisages  more  deliberate 
coordination  of  overlapping  international  in- 
terests; foresees  an  intensified  effort  toward 
more  systematic  collection  of  data  and 
prompt  dissemination,  with  partlctilar  at- 
tention to  adoption  of  internationally  agreed- 
upon  standards  to  maximize  the  value  of 
the  data  as  a  commodity  for  International 
exchange. 


SCIENCE    FOR    COASTAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Understanding  the  marine  environment 
must  Include  inshore  as  well  as  remote 
reaches  of  the  Pacific.  The  coastal  margin — 
where  ocean  and  land  meet — is  Itself  a  re- 
source, both  scarce  and  perishable.  On  the 
mainland  by  the  year  2000,  50  percent  of  our 
300  million  citizens  will  be  located  on  5  per- 
cent of  our  land — along  our  coasts.  Manage- 
ment of  that  resource  Is  essential,  yet  It  is 
hopelessly  fragmented  by  political  subdl\^- 
slon,  torn  by  conflict  between  competing  pri- 
vate interests  and  the  public  interest;  con- 
fused by  greed  for  short-term  versus  long- 
term  gain.  We  need  scientific  data  to  under- 
stand natural  forces  at  work — waves  eroding 
beaches  and  starfish  decimating  marine  life; 
and  Information  to  predict  consequences  of 
man's  own  Insults  to  his  environment.  With 
better  knowledge,  we  can  generate  criteria 
to  Illuminate  choices  and  bolster  political 
courage. 

As  Thoreau  admonished:  "What  Is  the  use 
of  a  house  If  you  haven't  got  a  tolerable 
planet  to  put  It  on?"  In  other  words,  match- 
ing our  advances  In  scientific  knowledge 
must  be  creation  of  legal,  administrative  and 
Institutional  machinery  to  assiue  a  rational 
development  of  these  marine  resources— with 
a  foresight  we  did  not  enjoy  on  land. 

We  can  also  utilize  scientific  knowledge  to 
create  new  industries. 

One  promising  step  in  that  direction  is 
already  being  undertaken  In  our  Strategic 
Trust  Territory  of  Micronesia.  Tlie  South  Pa- 
cific Commission  has  recently  approved  a 
Joint  project  vrtth  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  to  set  up  the  South  Pa- 
cific Islands  Fishery  Development  Agency  to 
Identify,  survey,  and  seek  new  ways — Includ- 
ing through  aquaculture — to  increase  fishery 
output  In  this  vast  area.  (It  would  be  nice 
to  think  that  such  developments  would  ulti- 
mately help  reduce  Hawaii's  own  high  cost  of 
flsh.) 

CONCLUSION 

To  summarize,  Hawaii  has  a  critical  role 
to  play  In  the  effective  and  intelligent  use  of 
the  sea:  to  contribute  to  your  own  economic 
development,  to  the  growth  of  our  Nation, 
and  to  the  viability  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Basin.  Lest  I  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  that  the  oceans  are  a  i>ana- 
cea  for  all  of  man's  needs  for  food,  for  fuel, 
for  living  space.  But  they  have  been  a  ne- 
glected region  of  our  planet  and  an  untapped 
resource  that — like  our  land  frontiers — will 
jleld  to  vision,  to  determination,  to  willing- 
ness to  take  risks,  and  to  an  appreciation 
that  long-term  Investments  will  pay  off. 

You  have  a  major  role  to  play.  You  are 
a  crossroads  for  commerce,  with  a  strategic 
reach  into  a  rapidly  developing  heavily  p»pu- 
lated  Asia.  You  are  a  focal  point  for  recrea- 
tion, for  shipment  of  cargo,  for  naval  de- 
plojinent.  You  can  also  be  a  focal  point  for 
that  part  of  the  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  which  Is  inevitably  to 
be  carried  out  on  a  regional  basis,  perhaps 
as  a  data  center.  You  can  be  a  site  for  mount- 
ing and  industrial  development  of  the  liv- 
ing and  nonliving  resources  of  the  sea.  which 
/  predict  mil  be  more  rapid  in  the  Pacific 
than  in  any  other  ocean. 

Your  human  resources  are  already  de- 
veloped— in  your  private  laboratories,  your 
universities,  your  state  facilities  and  Federal 
facilities  close  at  hand.  Political  leadership 
of  your  state  recognizes  this  promise.  You 
have  all  of  the  Ingredients  of  success. 

The  challenge  Is  to  "turn  on  your  Igni- 
tion switch." 

Your  new  Commission  Is  undertaking  its 
study  of  "Hawaii  and  the  Sea"  to  convert 
these  opportunities  to  plans  for  action.  I 
would  urge  you  to  be  bold  but  realistic — 
that  you  adopt  a  long  rather  than  short, 
opportunistic  '.-lew — that  you  blend  together 
the  basic  elements  of  science  with  the  other 
factors  of  engineering,  economics,  law,  public 
administration,  banking,  and  finance  that 
carry  the  science  Into  the  real  world. 
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This  Is  perhaps  the  moet  difflcult  part  ckf 
your  undertaking.  Scientists  and  bajikers 
Inevitably  speak  different  languages.  Even 
scientists  from  one  discipline  have  trouble 
communicating  with  those  from  another. 
Simply  having  representatives  of  different 
Interests  around  the  table  does  not  guaran- 
tee understanding.  But  this  state,  of  all 
states,  Is  multilingual,  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  succeed. 

In  closing,  may  I  offer  you  assistance  from 
the  Council.  We  have  learned,  for  example, 
about  the  problems  of  bringing  together  the 
centrifugal  interests  of  competing  Federal 
agencies.  I  suspect  at  a  different  scale  you 
may  have  the  same  problem  within  your 
state  government.  We  have  learned  the  Im- 
portance of  listening  to  what  people  out- 
side the  Government  want.  We  have  learned 
that  many  good  Ideas  fall  for  want  of  fol- 
low-through. 

We  have  learned  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
couple  together  the  knowledge  producers  and 
the  knowledge  consumers — to  consider  the 
whole  maritime  system  If  we  are  to  realize 
the  true  potential  of  the  sea. 

But  most  of  all  we  have  learned  that  the 
oceans  offer  a  fresh  vehicle  for  man  to  realize 
his  noblest  aspirations. 

We  welcome  you  as  a  partner  In  this 
adveature 


BLACK  ECONOMIC  UNION  OP  KAN- 
SAS CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greater  Kansas  City  chapter  of  the 
Black  Economic  Union  recently  cele- 
brated its  first  400  days  of  service  to 
the  Kansas  City  community.  This  orga- 
nization is  a  branch  of  the  National 
Black  Economic  Union,  a  group  devoted 
to  involving  the  black  community  of  this 
Nation  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
economic  life. 

I  had  the  privilege  July  12  of  touring 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  Kansas  City 
chapter  and  of  visiting  several  businesses 
that  have  been  started  or  assisted  by 
BEU  during  its  brief  but  auspicious  his- 
tory. 

BEU  is  led  in  Kansas  City  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis R.  McClinton,  Jr..  the  executi\-e  di- 
rector. He  works  with  a  talented  and 
able  staff  of  individuals  concerned  with 
the  future  economic  advancement  and 
involvement  of  the  black  community. 

Curtis  McClinton  has  been  a  star  for 
the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  for  7  years.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  his  career  in  pro- 
fessional football.  Curtis  became  involved 
in  numerous  successful  business  enter- 
prises in  the  Kansas  City  area.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  first 
black-controlled  bank  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  During  1968.  McClinton  started  the 
local  chapter  of  BEU  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  civic-minded  local  resi- 
dents. At  a  recent  dinner  celebrating  its 
first  400  days,  the  Kansas  City  chapter 
was  recognized  by  Jim  Brown,  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  national 
organization,  as  the  outstanding  branch 
of  BEU  and  McClinton  was  cited  as  the 
BEU  director  of  the  year. 

The  efforts  of  Curtis  McClinton  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  work  of  BEU  in 
Kansas  City  are,  indeed,  praiseworthy. 
In  this  era  of  strident  extremism,  racial 
tension,  unfulfilled  promises,  and  frus- 
tration, the  work  of  this  group  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  those  interested  in 
economic  and  social  justice  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


The  activities  of  this  organization  are 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  assist  black 
Americans  in  achieving  a  traditional 
American  goal — economic  prosperity  and 
independence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials,  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  of  July  15.  1969.  and 
the  Kansas  City  Call  of  July  18,  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  July  15,  1969] 
Goals  of  ihe  Black  Economic  Union 
The  celebration  the  past  week  of  the  first 
400  days  of  the  Greater  Kansas  City  chapter 
of  the  Black  Economic  Union  took  note  of 
that  young  organization's  impressive  achieve- 
ments. But  characteristically,  the  meetings 
and  most  of  the  talk  were  directed  toward 
the  future.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
men  and  women  of  the  B.  E.  U.  that  the  task 
has  Just  begun  of  tearing  down  the  barriers 
that  have  retarded  black  enterprise  and  Negro 
ownership  of  businesses  In  this  country. 

National  officers,  Including  the  founder, 
Jim  Brown,  cited  the  Kansas  City  group  as 
an  outstanding  chapter  that  has  set  the  ex- 
ample for  generating  community  support 
and  participation.  Brown  observed  that  Cur- 
tis R.  McClinton,  the  local  executive  director, 
established  the  Kansas  City  chapter  before 
the  national  organization  could  help 
financially. 

Primarily,  the  B.  E.  U.  serves  to  help  estab- 
lish Negro  ownership  of  businesses  and  to 
assist  those  already  in  existence.  It  Is  a  com- 
plicated and  many-faceted  operation  that 
helps  arrange  financing  and  makes  available 
advice  in  taxation,  insurance,  credit  and  the 
numerous  other  Important  details  that  can 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  It  also  stands  as  a  challenge  to  the 
total  American  economic  system  that  cannot 
be  ignored. 

Essentially,  the  B.  E.  U.  Is  saying  that  It  is 
playing  by  the  rules  of  the  economic  game 
as  they  have  evolved  and  that  It  expects  the 
co-operation,  understanding  and  normal  as- 
sistance to  which  black  entrepreneurs  are 
entitled. 

At  a  time  when  the  economic  system  is 
criticized  as  inflexible  and  unresponsive  to 
large  areas  of  human  need,  the  B.  E.  U.  is 
asking  whether  the  system  has  room  for  peo- 
ple who  have  been  on  the  outside  and  denied 
the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their  own 
talents  and  initiative.  The  successes  so  far 
of  the  organization  are  an  encouraging  trend. 
But  the  ultimate  answer  is  ahead,  and  the 
entire  community  has  a  large  stake  in  a  fair 
and  beneficial  conclusion.  The  objectives  of 
the  B.  E.  U.  are  reasonable,  logical  and  In  the 
Interests  of  us  all. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call. 
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The  Beu's  First  Year 

The  Black  Economic  Union,  which  has  Just 
celebrated  the  completion  of  Its  first  400 
days  of  operation  In  Kansas  City,  is  an  asset 
to  this  city  in  more  ways  than  one  and  we 
congratulate  It  upon  the  long  list  of  achieve- 
ments It  has  chalked  up  over  so  short  a 
period  of  time. 

The  BEU,  as  It  is  popularly  known,  has 
demonstrated  in  a  tangible  way  its  value  to 
Kansas  City  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the 
black  community.  In  one  short  year,  It  has 
assisted  In  the  establishment  of  14  new 
businesses  and  has  been  Instrumental  in 
creating  65  new  Jobs.  This  In  Iteelf  is  no 
mean  accomplishment.  If  it  had  done  noth- 
ing else  In  Its  first  year,  the  BEU  would  merit 
applause. 

But  its  success  is  deeper  and  broader  than 
that. 


Dedicated  to  assisting  black  people  enter 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic  life, 
the  BEU.  has  made  inroads  during  its  first 
year  that  offer  untold  possibilities,  yea 
probabilities,   for  the  future. 

The  Black  Economic  Union  follows  the 
policy  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  black 
business  man  and  at  the  same  time  utilizes 
resources  in  the  white  community  for  finance 
and  expertise.  This  Involvement  of  the  total 
community  is  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the 
B.E.U. 

The  Black  Economic  Union  Is  not  a 
"union"  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
but  it  does  £eek  to  promote  unity  In  the 
black  community  and  among  segments  of 
the  whole  community.  And  the  Black  Eco- 
nomic Union  is  not  "black"  as  its  name 
might  imply.  Bather,  It  seeks  the  coopera- 
tion and  affiliation  cf  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses of  all  types,  regardless  of  race  or  ethnic 
background.  The  awards  which  the  BEU 
presented  to  firms  and  Individuals  at  it« 
annual  Awards  night,  which  climaxed  Its 
week-long  first-year  celebration,  are  Indica- 
tive of  the  wide-spread  cooperation  which 
the  new  organization  has  received. 

Jim  Brown,  founder  of  the  B.E.U.  and 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet,  put  It  well 
when  he  said:  "We  are  not  Uncle  Toms  and 
we  are  not  radicals.  We  do  not  believe  In 
separatism  but  neither  do  we  believe  in  bow- 
ing down.  We  are  for  self-help  and  black 
pride.  We  also  believe  In  whites  and  black.s 
working  together." 

In  emphasizing  the  economic  development 
of  the  Negro,  the  B.E.U.  is  concentrating  on 
a  long-neglected  area  In  the  Negro's  struggl- 
for  freedom.  It  Is  working  on  the  Negro's 
weakest  link  in  the  first-class  citizenship 
chain.  The  Negro  has  reached  the  top  ii, 
many  fields— entertainment,  sports,  muslr 
and  the  professions,  but  in  business  and 
industry,  he  lags  behind. 

The  Black  Economic  Union,  In  Kansas  City 
and  In  the  four  other  cities  in  which  the 
B.E.U.  operates.  Is  striving  to  bridge  this  gap 
in  our  development.  With  the  exception  cf 
Negro  newspapers,  Negro  insurance  compa- 
nies and  funeral  establishments,  Negro  busi- 
ness has  been  limited  in  the  past  to  smai: 
retail,  service  operations  and  we  have  too 
few  of  these. 

Getting  Jobs  for  Negroes  In  other  people'.s 
businesses  is  progress.  But  helping  black 
people  establish  businesses  of  their  own  and 
thus  provide  employment  for  themselves  and 
others  will  lead  to  a  strong  economic  base. 

We  are  proud  of  the  far-sighted,  unselfish 
athletes  like  Jim  Brown,  founder  of  the 
B.E.U.,  and  our  own  Curtis  McClinton  who 
are  using  their  money,  their  time  and  en- 
ergy and  their  prestige  to  help  strengthen 
their  race  rather  than  wasting  their  talents 
in   frivolous   activity   and    luxurious    living. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
FOR  NEW  ORLEANS  EXPRESS- 
WAY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sat- 
urday, July  19.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  contains  an  article  written  by  Wolf 
Von  Eckhardt  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  recent  withdrawal  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  controversial  river- 
front expressway  in  the  historic  French 
Quarter  of  New  Orleans.  In  my  view,  both 
Secretary  Volpe  and  Assistant  Secretarj- 
Braman  are  to  be  complimented  for  the 
action  they  have  taken  to  preserve  por- 
tions of  our  national  history  from  the 
relentless  pressures  of  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Victory  in  New  Orleans 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt) 
In  one  of  those  surprises  you  hardly  dare 
hope  for,  these  days,  a  powerful  former  road 
contractor  has  stopped  a  road. 

Moved  by  what  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  care  about  America's  cltyscape  con- 
sider enlightened  civic  conscience,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe,  has 
withdrawn  Federal  funds  for  the  controver- 
sial riverfront  expressway  in  the  historic 
French    Quarter    of    New   Orleans. 

The  name  of  this  enlightened  civic  con- 
science is  James  D'Orma  Braman. 

Braman  was  Mayor  of  Seattle  and  now 
holds  the  unlikely  title  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  Urban  Systems 
and  Environment. 

Urban  transportation  systems,  he  be- 
lieves, ought  to  be  balanced  and  the  environ- 
ment livable.  What  Is  more.  Braman  Is  op- 
timistic and  thinks  it  can  be  done.  The  Nixon 
Administration  Is  starting  to  do  it,  he  says 
with  conviction. 

"Look,"  he  explained  in  a  recent  Inter- 
view, "we  have  already  saved  the  Vieux  Carr^ 
(as  New  Orlean's  French  Quarter  Is  locally 
known)  and  we  are  rapidly  moving  toward 
a  Mass  Transit  Trust  Fund." 

And  Volpe,  loo,  must  be  aware  that  taking 
Braman's  advice  on  the  New  Orleans  decision 
has  suddenly  made  him  a  hero  among  the 
very  people  who  thought  of  him  as  a  free- 
way bulldozer  with  shoes  on. 

The  Vieux  Carr6  is  unique,  of  course.  But 
the  ten-year-long  battle  to  save  it  from  be- 
ing mortally  mauled  by  an  elevated  freeway 
has  followed  the  same  plot  as  the  freeway 
battles  in  other  cities— Washington,  San  An- 
tonio. Philadelphia,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
you  name  them 

In  New  York  it  was  Robert  Moses,  in  Wash- 
ington it  was  Harland  Bartholomew,  who,  al- 
most a  generation  ago,  doodled  their  pre- 
scription for  the  city's  salvation  on  an  Esso 
map.  At  the  time  these  planners  believed  as 
firmly  and  sincerely  that  carving  up  the  city 
with  superhighways  would  cure  traffic  con- 
gestion as  the  medics  of  a  century  ago  be- 
lieved that  leeches  would  cure  cancer. 

Then  came  the  Highway  Act  of  1956  which, 
as  a  matter  of  national  defense,  ordained 
that  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Highway  Trust  PiUJd,  pay  90  per  cent  of  all 
interstate  freeways.  This  made  it  all  but  ir- 
resistible for  the  cities  to  convert  the  doodles 
on  the  map  into  six-  and  eight-lane  con- 
crete ribbons.  If  you  are  broke.  It's  not  easy 
to  pass  up  a  chance  to  take  all  that  money. 
Most  planners,  not  to  speak  of  those  con- 
cerned with  poor  peoples'  homes,  neighbor- 
hoods and  public  parks,  soon  saw  that  the 
leech  cure  did  nothing  but  drain  the  life- 
blood  from  the  city.  The  mayors  eventually 
did  too. 

But  the  lushly  endowed  doodlers  prove 
very  tenacious.  They  promise  suburbanites  a 
60-mlle-per-hour  trip  to  work  and  back  home 
to  that  martini.  They  are  supported  by  Con- 
gressmen who  get  more  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  highway  contractors  than  from 
displaced  blacks. 

And  in  New  Orleans,  as  in  Washington  and 
other  cities,  the  newspapers  uphold  the  con- 
ventional doodle  wisdom  because  they  are 
prone  to  uphold  the  wisdom  of  the  downtown 
merchants.  The  merchants  think  more  cars 
will  bring  more  trade.  Though,  as  Victor 
Gruen  put  it,  not  even  a  Cadillac  has  ever 
bought  a  nickel's  worth  of  merchandise. 

What  Is  more,  whenever  the  freeway  doodle 
system  was  challenged,  the  highway  engineers 
would  run  another  study  which,  of  course, 
always  proved  what  It  was  paid  for  to  prove, 
namely  that  the  first  doodle  was  absolutely 
the  last  word  of  proven  need  and  efficiency. 
Independent  studies — In  New  Orleans  and 
Washington  they  were  made  by  the  renowned 
systems  analysts,  Arthur  D.  Little — were  ig- 
nored or  poohpooed. 
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Whether  or  not,  in  the  face  of  indifferent 
Congressional  unreason,  Volpe  can  do  any- 
thing about  the  Washington  freeway-sub- 
way stalemate,  his  New  Orleans  decision  may 
at  last  break  this  disastrous  mold. 

Nor  was  the  decision  only  negative.  At  the 
urging  largely  of  Congressman  Hale  Boggs 
(D-La. ),  the  Federal  funds  withheld  from 
the  Vieux  Carr6  will  be  spent  on  New  Orleans' 
beltway,  which,  by  most  accounts  will  much 
benefit  the  city. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  New  Orleans 
victory  goes,  of  course,  to  New  Orleans'  de- 
voted preservationists,  notaby  Martha  G. 
Robinson  and  Mark  Lowrey  and  their  lawyer, 
Louis  P.  Oberdorfer.  It  must  also  go  to  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  which  backed  them  in  their  hope 
of  developing  the  Vieux  Carr6  riverfront  into 
something  the  whole  country  can  be  proud  of. 
But  when  Braman,  investigating  the  con- 
flict for  Volpe,  found  it  "irreconcilable,"  he 
didn't  mean  Just  the  confilct  between  old 
iron  grillwork  and  elevated  combustion  en- 
gines. 

He  knows,  as  L<»wrence  Halprtn,  the  San 
Francisco  environmental  deslgrjer,  told  the 
highway  builders  last  year,  that  If  historic 
preservation  could  succeed  in  New  Orleans, 
"we  may  in  fact  turn  the  whole  course  of 
urban  design  in  America." 

Braman  is  no  emotional  anti-freeway  fight- 
er. Deep  In  his  sixties,  the  former  lumber  and 
hardware  business  man  looks  and  talks  Just 
like  one. 

As  Seattle's  mayor,  Braman  devised  what 
is  probably  the  Nation's  one  transportation 
plan  that  is  truly  integrated  with  a  social 
and  physical  development  plan  for  an  urban 
region.  If  New  Orleans  had  such  a  plan.  It 
would  have  avoided  a  lot  of  infighting. 

To  develop  it,  Braman  also  devised  what  is 
now  known  as  a  comprehensive  design  team. 
It  Is  comprised  of  not  just  highway  engineers, 
and  transportation  experts  but  also  archi- 
tects, sociologists  and  other  specialists  in  the 
various  aspects  of  urban  ecology. 

The  difference  between  Braman's  design 
team  and  those  that  are  now  much  publi- 
cized in  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  other  places 
was  that.  In  effect,  he.  the  mayor,  headed  It. 
He  was  the  usually  missing  link  between 
par>er  planning  and  political  action. 

But  to  put  such  workable  urban  design 
into  effect,  the  Federal  Government  must 
make  It  Just  as  easy  for  the  cities  to  get  help 
for  public  transit  transportation  as  It  Is  to 
get  freewav  subsidies  for  private  cars. 

That  is  the  idea  of  the  Mass  Transit  Trust 
Fund,  which  Braman  and  the  mayors  are 
working  for.  He  hopes  to  see  it  enacted  by  the 
time  the  present  highway  act  expires  in  1972. 
From  then  on.  under  new  legislation,  two- 
thirds  Federal  highway  and  mass  transit  trust 
fund  money  would  be  equally  available. 


responsible  actions  in  line  with  those  of 
the  President.  The  surtax  package  we 
have  before  us  would  yield  the  Federal 
Government  $9.1  billion  in  additional 
revenue  in  fiscal  1970.  This  is  needed  to 
withdraw  that  amount  from  the  stream 
of  spending  in  this  countrj'  and  to  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  run  a 
substantial  budget  surplus. 

Tliis  is  a  nonpartisan  issue.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  country  is  at  stake.  To  those 
-who  insist  that  tax  reform  must  be  cou- 
pled with  the  surtax.  I  say  that  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  cannot  wait.  Tax  re- 
form is  coming  and  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  pledged  it,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  pledged 
it,  I  pledged  it. 

We  must  pass  the  surtax  quickly,  and 
I  again  commend  Senator  Packwood  for 
so  well  pointing  out  why  it  is  needed, 
and  needed  now. 


SENATOR  PACKWOOD  ON 
THE  SURTAX 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  on  the  extremely 
thoughtful  and  persuasive  speech  he 
made  yesterday  on  the  surtax. 

He  outlined  the  issues  clearly.  This  Na- 
tion is  in  the  grip  of  infiation  which,  un- 
less checked,  will  seriously  distort  our 
economy  and  weaken  the  dollar.  Infia- 
tion is  a  tax  on  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford it.  When  prices  of  food,  clothing, 
and  housing  go  up  constantly  every 
American  suffers  and  especially  those  on 
low  or  fixed  incomes. 

The  President  is  doing  what  he  can. 
He  is  reducing  the  Federal  budget  in 
every  way  possible.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  attempting  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
credit.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Senate  to  take 


A  POET'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  HUNGER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
poets  continually  surpass  those  of  us  who 
are  confined  to  prose  to  express  our  views. 

I  offer  in  support  of  this  conclusion  two 
pieces  of  poetry  dealing  with  hunger 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

One  is  a  poem  written  in  April  1917  by 
Joseph  Gladden  Hutton.  which  appears 
in  the  April  1969  issue  of  the  South  Da- 
kota State  University  Alumnus,  illus- 
trated by  a  photograph  of  an  appealing 
little  girl  taken  by  Chuck  Cecil  on  the 
Sisseton  Waheton  Indian  Reservation 
in  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
poem,  "Hunger."  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  second  poem  is  by  a  local  author. 
Mr.  Milton  Hoffman,  of  5800  Broad 
Branch  Road,  who  hoped  that  it  might 
be  printed  on  the  fence  now  surrounding 
Lafayette  Park,  but  the  space  had  already 
been  committed  to  the  Society  for  His- 
torical Preservation  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Hoffman 
gave  me  his  verses,  captioned  "Priorities." 
and  they  are  worthy  of  circulation.  I  wish 
every  American  might  read  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  p>oems 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Hunger 

( By  Joseph  Gladden  Hutton) 

Behold  me ! 

The  arch  enemy  of  all  mankind  am  I! 

All  peoples  I  destroy. 

Their  bodies  I  consume. 

Their  souls  I  blast  until  their  Maker 

In  their  hideous  forms 

No  longer  sees  His  Image. 

With  blood-shot  eye  and  sunken  cheek. 

With  ashen  lip  and  wolfish  fang  I  come. 

The  infant  at  it's  mother's  breast 

As  my  first  prey  I  claim 

When  the  fount  ma.temal  shrinks 

And  no  longer  satisfies  the  emptiness 

Which  only  death  can  fill. 

The  aged  and  the  HI. 

Yielding  up  their  last  bit  of  strength. 

Succumb:  and,  torn  with  mortal  pain. 

Are  crushed  In  my  relentless  Jaws 

To  appease  my  savage  rage. 
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The  maiden  chaste  her  virtue  flings  to  me 
And  to  the  lowest  depth  of  shame  descends 
To  save  her  rotting  body  from  my  greedy 

maw; 
But  without  avail,  for  she  Is  mine 
And  she  must  be  consumed. 

The  stalwart  youth  cannot  escape  me. 

The  groom  who  swore  his  bride  to  cherish. 

The  father  and  the  mother, 

The  husband  and  the  wife. 

Damn  all  the  ties  of  love  and  of  humanity 

And  slay  and  gnaw  each  other 

In  their  vain  attempt  to  live. 

Through  the  land  I  stalk 

And  leave  behind  a  prospect  hideous. 

And  my  great  ally  Is  War. 

When    War    has    stormed    the    ramparts 

humanity. 
Behold !  I  come.  Beware ! 
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manpower  services  to  the  disadvantaged 

In    terms   of   sound    business   practice,    the 

advantages  of  full  automation  are  obvious. 
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Priorities 
(By  Milton  Hoffman) 
What  shall  this  park  address 
To  those  who  do  not  eat 
What  shall  this  nation  say 
To  those  who  cannot  stand? 

When  will  this  nation  learn 
That  all  of  us  should  weep 
If  "there  Is  one  child  hungry 
In-  This  land? 

When  win  this  nation  learn 
We  should   address  ourselves 
To  building  children 
Saving  men? 

When  win  our  statesmen  learn 

That  happiness 

Can  but  exist 

When  there  Is  peace  'mongst  men? 


U.S.    TRAINING   AND   EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Training  and  Employment  Service — long 
so  overburdened  with  paperwork  that 
it  was  able  at  times  to  render  only  the 
most  cursory  service  to  employer  and  ap- 
plicant alike — has  entered  the  age  of 
automation. 

Two  experimental  operations — the 
Baltimore  Job  Bank,  a  simplified  print- 
out of  job  openings  which  is  updated 
each  night  on  the  same  computer  that 
writes  unemployment  compensation 
checks  during  the  day;  and  the  Utah 
man-job  matching  system,  a  more 
sophisticated  operation  requiring  com- 
puter equipment  with  random  access  and 
mass  storage  facilities — have  proven  the 
value  of  an  automated  employment  serv- 
ice. 

The  Labor  Department  plans  to  dupli- 
cate the  job  banks  in  36  additional  cities 
and  to  extend  the  Utah  system  to  three 
additional  States  within  the  next  year. 
In  line  with  President  Nixon's  wishes,  a 
nationwide  computerized  job  placement 
system  is  projected  within  the  next  5 
years. 

Writing  in  the  July  1969.  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Management.  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz  notes  that  the  old  sys- 
tem has  at  best  "been  frustrating  for  the 
applicant  and  harrying  for  the  overbur- 
dened interviewer." 

Secretary  Shultz  points  out  that  the 
cost  of  fully  automating  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  system  is  esti- 
mated at  $83  million  annually. 

He  adds : 

But  the  benefits  of  such  a  system  are 
many.  In  human  terms,  the  Baltimore  pro- 
totype has  already  demonstrated  Improved 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article,  entitled  "New  Management 
Boon:  Automated  Federal-State  Job 
Placement."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Management  .  Boom  :  Automated 
Federal-State  Job  Placement 

(By  George  P.  Shultz,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor ) 

The  U.S.  Training  and  Employment  Service 
has  entered  a  new  era— an  era  In  which 
machines  are  aiding  the  men  who.  It  was 
feared,  they  might  one  day  replace. 

The  employment  service  has  long  been 
overburdened  with  paperwork — and  the  vol- 
ume has  Increased  markedly  since  the  start 
of  the  drive  to  aid  the  disadvantaged.  The 
result  has  been  that  trained  professionals 
have  been  forced  to  devote  their  time  to 
clerical  work— time  sorely  needed  for  coun- 
seling and  Job  development. 

At  best.  It  has  been  frustrating  for  the 
applicant  and  harrying  for  the  overburdened 
Interviewer. 

Automation  Is  changing  all  that  and,  at 
President  Nixon's  request,  automation  of  the 
Federal-state  public  employment  system  Is 
among  the  Administration's  top  priority 
Items. 

Two  basic  approaches  have  already  been 
tried — The  Baltimore  Job  Bank,  a  relatively 
simple,  inexpensive  system,  utilizing  exist- 
ing equipment,  and  the  Utah  man-job  match- 
ing system,  a  more  complex  statewide  system 
in  which  the  machine  can  match  applicant 
with  Job  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

BALTIMORE    JOB    BANK 

The  Balltlmore  Job  Bank  has  proven 
highly  successful  In  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. It  utilizes  a  second  generation  com- 
puter which  is  used  during  the  day  to  write 
unemployment  compensation  checks.  At 
night,  the  computer  updates  and  prints  out 
lists  of  Job  openings  throughout  the  entire 
metropolitan  area. 

Each  morning,  about  30  sets  of  the  Job 
Bank  Book  are  distributed  to  desks  in  the 
Baltimore  central  local  office  and  to  15  "out- 
reach" stations  at  key  points  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  book  normally  con- 
tains about  10.000  current  Job  openings,  ar- 
ranged In  EKyr  (Dictionary  of  OccupaUonal 
Titles)  code  sequence.  Training  slots  and 
orders  from  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, the  organization  that  spearheads 
the  drive  for  Jobs  for  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed, are  included  in  the  listings. 

The  computer  listings  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  amount  of  education  required, 
physical  demands  of  the  Job,  working  con- 
ditions, whether  bonding  or  security  clear- 
ance is  required,  and  whether  a  handicapped 
person  would  be  considered,  in  addition  to 
type  of  Job  and  rate  of  pay. 

Although  many  of  the  Jobs  listed  require 
little  or  no  experience,  the  Job  Bank  also 
shows  openings  for  professionals — e.g.,  or- 
ders for  a  marine  architect  at  $14,000  and  a 
group  of  flight  analysts  at  $7,000-$  17, 000  were 
on  a  recent  listing.  Baltimore  employers  have 
become  aware  of  the  efficient  service  rendered 
under  the  Job  Bank  system  and  are  increas- 
ingly turning  to  it  for  needed  personnel. 

A  battery  of  order-takers,  usually  num- 
bering eight,  records  new  openings  received 
during  the  day.  If  these  openings  are  not 
filled  the  same  day,  they  are  key-pimched  af- 
ter the  offices  close  to  appear  on  the  Job 
Bank  lists  the  next  morning. 

TTTAH     JOB-MATCHING     SYSTEM 

The  Utah  man-Job-matchlng  system  is  a 
pilot  operation  which  became  fully  effective 
at  the  end  of  January.  It  requires  more  so- 
phisticated computer  equipment  with  ran- 


dom access  and  mass  storage  facilities  and  is, 
therefore,  a  more  expensive  undertaking. 

The  computer  is  located  at  the  central  of- 
fice of  the  Utah  Department  of  Employment 
Security  at  Salt  Lake  City,  with  video  data 
terminals  and  terminal  printers  in  three  local 
offices — Salt  Lake  City  (serving  about  300,000 
population).  Ogden  (90,000)  and  Logan 
(30,000).  Other  local  offices  of  the  Utah 
agency  batch  and  mall  orders  and  appli- 
cant  information  to  the  central  office,  where 
they  are  matched  overnight,  or  they  may 
telephone  urgent  requests  to  the  computer 
center  or  to  one  of  the  three  pilot  offices  for 
Immediate  access  to  the  data  bank. 

Within  the  next  year,  we  plan  to  extend 
the  Utah  matching  system  to  three  addi- 
tional states  which  have  more  complex  labor 
markets.  Installation  of  this  sophisticated 
system  as  a  nationwide  network  is  projected 
for  completion  within  the  next  five  years. 
In  the  professional  field,  the  Department 
has  taken  a  number  of  other  steps  toward 
facilitating  the  matching  of  applicants  with 
Jobs.  In  California,  for  example,  where  a 
three-city  system  known  as  LINCS  (Labor 
Inventory  Communications  System)  connects 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
it  was  found  that  some  feasible  matches  of 
higher-level  applicants  and  Jobs  were  being 
missed  by  reliance  on  DOT  codes  alone.  As 
a  result,  the  development  effort  in  Callforma 
now  centers  around  the  creation  of  a  com- 
puter-resident vocabulary  covering  profes- 
sional, managerial  and  technical  Jobs,  which 
will  supplant  the  DOT  codes. 

Even  without  this  refinement,  however,  the 
LINCS  system  has  succeeded  In  placing  a 
$50,000  a  year  bank  vice  president  who  v.-as 
squeezed  out  in  a  merger  and  a  78-year-old 
civil  engineer  who  staked  his  last  hope  for 
a  new  position  on  the  computer's  Job-hunt- 
ing ability. 

Another  development  is  the  installation  of 
a  self-service  system  in  our  professional 
placement  offices.  The  idea  is  to  offer  better 
service  to  professional  applicants  and  to  em- 
ployers seeking  professional  help  by  giving 
them  immediate  exposure  to  all  available 
openings.  It  eliminates  the  need  to  spend 
time  with  an  interviewer  when  both  appli- 
cant and  employer  know  Just  what  they  are 
looking  for. 

The  professional  offices  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.  are  already  operating  on  a 
self-service  basis,  although  the  system  in 
New  York  to  date  is  limited  to  Jobs  in  the 
social  work,  academic  and  medical  fields. 
The  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  professional 
offices  expect  to  be  on  a  self-service  basis 
this  summer  and  we  anticipate  that  the  sys- 
tem will  ultimately  be  extended  to  the  entire 
Professional  Office  Network  operating  In  103 
cities. 

The  self-help  concept  has  been  operating 
in  Washington  for  about  a  year  and  in  a 
new  ground  floor  location,  where  it  is  known 
as  an  Information  Center,  for  the  past  six 
months.  About  300  applicants  per  week  use 
the  center,  where  they  have  free  access  to  a 
series  of  loose-leaf  books  broken  down  by 
occupation  and  geographical  location.  In  ad- 
dition, in  some  specialized  fields,  other  books 
are  available  containing  listings  of  both  Job 
openings  and  applicants  compiled  by  our 
Convention  Placement  Service,  which  serv- 
ices 25-30  conventions  each  year. 

Again,  automation  has  entered  the  picture 
in  the  form  of  National  Employment  Regis- 
tries for  selected  occupations — an  outgrowth 
of  our  Convention  Placement  Service.  Six 
such  registries  now  exist — three  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  American  Anthropological  Assn.. 
the  American  Statistical  Assn.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Correctional  Assn.;  and  three  In  Chicago 
for  the  American  Library  Assn..  American 
Economic  Assn.  and  American  Philosophical 
Assn. 

Applications  for  Jobs  In  any  of  these  spe- 
cialized fields  are  recorded  on  microfilm  and 
can  be  automatically  retrieved  In  seconds. 
Detailed  resumes  may  be  obtained  from  the 
flies. 
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The  Washington  office  also  maintains  on 
microfilm  an  Overseas  Personnel  Registry, 
containing  applications  from  about  500  men 
and  women,  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
cut-backs  in  State.  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Many  of  these  Individuals  have 
experience  applicable  to  private  Industry  In 
this  country  or  abroad — e.g.,  small-scale  in- 
dustry development,  program  development, 
or  public  information.  Employers  interested 
in  this  source  of  personnel  may  write  or 
telephone  the  Washington  office  or  contact 
their  local  public  employment  office. 

A  similar  registry  for  retired  military  per- 
sonnel is  now  in  the  process  of  development 
by  the  Washington  office.  It  Is  expected  to  be 
helpful  in  locating  suitable  civilian  Jobs  for 
those  whose  entire  work  experience  has  been 
in  the  military. 

The  cost  of  fully-automating  the  Federal - 
state  employment  service  system  is  estimated 
at  $83  million  annually — to  be  borne  in  its 
entirety  by  the  Federal  government. 

But  the  benefits  of  such  a  system  are  many. 
In  human  terms,  the  Baltimore  prototype 
has  already  demonstrated  improved  man- 
power services  to  the  disadvantaged. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  if  the  more 
direct  service  provided  by  computer-aided 
systems  were  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
unemployment  rate  by  as  little  as  0.1'^r,  the 
approximate  increase  in  wages  would  be  8600 
million  annually  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance would  decrease  $50  million. 

In  terms  of  sound  business  practice,  the 
advantages  of  full  automation  are  obvious 
Not  only  would  the  worker  find  his  Job  faster, 
but  the  employer  would  have  immediate  ac- 
cess to  Information  about  availability  any- 
where in  the  nation  of  the  skills  he  needs  for 
his  office,  factory  or  service  establishment. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  NEEDED 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit  will 
result  in  some  additional  revenue  for  the 
Federal  Government  but  at  the  expense 
of  much  greater  Federal  revenue  in  the 
future.  That  lost  revenue  would  have 
been  generated  by  the  Increased  produc- 
tivity made  possible  by  the  investment 
tax  credit.  I  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  because  it  is  not  only 
bad  economics  but  because  it  cannot  ef- 
fectively influence  our  present  inflation. 

The  impact  of  the  removal  of  the 
credit  will  not  take  effect  until  the  last 
quarters  of  1970  and  early  1971.  By  that 
time,  repeal  will  not  be  needed  or  will  be 
hopelessly  inadequate  to  control  infla- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for 
repeal  as  an  anti-inflationary  device  is 
seriously  questioned  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Stans'  statement  on  June  23, 
that  "we  expect  inflation  control  to  be- 
&in  to  show  substantial  results  in  2  or  3 
months." 

The  wisdom  of  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  be  judged 
then  on  the  past  experiences  of  our 
economy  and  the  future  needs  of  our 
businesses. 

The  investment  credit  was  established 
in  1962  because  of  our  totally  inadequate 
pace  in  plant  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion during  the  fifties.  The  investment 
credit  has  done  much  to  help  productiv- 
ity keep  pace  with  expanding  needs  but 
the  expansion  in  capital  expenditures 
was  not  such  as  to  eliminate  its  need. 

Pierre  Rinfret.  a  noted  economist  and 
adviser  to  President  Nixon,  estimates 
that  in  real  noninflation  terms,  our  pri- 


vate capital  Investment  did  not  rise  from 
1966  to  1968,  and  the  real  rise  In  1969  Is 
going  to  be  small.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  it  was  estimated  that  capital 
expenditures  for  new  investment  would 
be  14  percent  higher  than  last  year.  To- 
day it  is  quite  obvious  that  capital  ex- 
penditures will  only  be  7  to  8  percent 
higher.  It  should  be  remembered  that  In- 
flated prices  distort  these  figures.  In 
terms  of  constant  dollars,  the  present  ex- 
pectation for  an  increase  In  capital  ex- 
penditures this  year  will  probably  be  no 
more  than  4  percent.  A  4-percent  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  Is  neither  inflationary  nor 
even  adequate  for  our  inevitably  growing 
economy. 

A  soaring  population,  a  shortage  of 
skilled  manpower,  a  technology  explo- 
sion, and  continued  exposure  to  world 
trade  makes  the  investment  credit  as 
necessary  for  the  future  as  it  was  for  the 
past. 

Everyone  talks  about  free  trade  but 
few  are  willing  to  implement  measures 
that  will  make  free  trade  possible.  With 
our  high  standard  of  living  and  high 
labor  cost,  does  anyone  think  we  can 
compete  with  foreign  producers  in  labor 
costs?  If  the  United  States  is  to  compete 
in  the  world  markets,  we  must  have 
higher  productivity  made  possible  by  the 
most  modem  techniques  and  equipments. 
The  investment  credit  is  one  of  the  very 
few  measures  assisting  American  indus- 
try to  remain  competitive  with  foreign 
producers.  Overseas  industries  enjoy  not 
only  low  labor  cost  but  also  investment 
credits  of  their  owti  as  high  as  25  percent. 

The  repeal  of  the  investment  credit 
would  seriously  injure  our  competitive 
position  in  world  trade,  with  grave  con- 
sequences for  our  balance  of  payments 
and  monetary  stability.  For  these  reasons 
I  oppose  repeal. 

Let  me  say  to  Senators  who  i-emaln  un- 
persuaded  by  my  remarks  that  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  credit  would 
have  the  same  alleged  benefits  as  out- 
right repeal,  but  would  offer  greater 
fiexibility.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
effect  of  removal  is  detrimental  to  our 
economy,  the  administration  would  at 
least  be  able  to  respond  with  a  quick  res- 
toration of  the  credit.  I  have,  therefore, 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  2648)  that  would 
suspend  the  credit  for  1  year  as  an  al- 
ternative to  repeal 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  July  15  which  states: 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration for  repealing  the  investment  tax 
credit  appear  to  have  lost  much  of  their 
relevancy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Credit  Repeal  Case  Weakening:  Busi- 
nessmen Believe  Possibilitt  of  Refohm 
Lessens    Repeal   Need 

(By  Sidney  Fish) 
The  arguments  advanced  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  for  repealing  the  investment 
tax  credit  appear  to  have  lost  much  of  their 
relevancy,  owing  to  new  developments  In 
Congress  and  in  the  economy. 

Businessmen  have  been  strongly  opjxjsed  to 
the  "permanent  cancellation"  of  the  invest- 
ment   tax    credit    requested    by    President 


Nixon.  They  have  already  sustained  a  sub- 
stantial profit  squeeze  since  Jan.  1.  1968,  as 
a  result  of  the  10  per  cent  Income  tax  sur- 
charge. Termination  of  the  7  per  cent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  as  of  April  18.  as  proposed 
by  the  administration,  would  mean  (3  billion 
to  $3.5  billion  in  additional  income  taxes  for 
corporations. 

The  income  tax  rate  has  climbed,  even 
before  the  proposed  cancellation  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  to  higher  levels  than 
prevailed  before  the  two  tax  reductions  of 
1964  and  1965. 

NEW    FACTOR 

A  new  factor  in  the  tax  outlook  is  the 
possibility  that  meaningful  tax  reforms  will 
be  enacted  at  the  same  time  that  the  surtax 
is  extended  by  Congress  or  shortly  thereafter. 

The  tax  reforms,  if  broad  enough,  could 
provide  sufficient  revenue  to  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget.  Businessmen  contend  that  this 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  the  funds  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  termination  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  The  tax  reforms  would 
basically  t>e  felt  by  individuals  with  large 
Incomes  who  have  successfully  used  tax 
avoidance  provisions. 

Furthermore,  recent  developments  have 
shown  that  the  anti-inflationary  brakes  have 
begun  to  grab  even  before  the  proposed 
termination  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

OVERKILL  or  THE  BOOM 

Retail  sales  have  not  shown  real  strength 
for  months,  housing  starts  have  declined,  and 
in  the  capital  investment  field,  major  corpo- 
rations, such  as  Chrysler  and  Leasee  have  an- 
nounced substantial  cutbacks.  To  rescind  the 
Investment  tax  credit  would  represent  on 
overkill  of  the  boom,  businessmen  believe. 

To  obtain  extension  of  the  surtax,  it  now 
seems  likely  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  have  to  agree  to  such  tax  reforms  as  a 
levy  on  tax-exempt  foundations;  a  reduction 
in  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  and  a  mini- 
mum tax  on  Individuals  with  great  wealth 
who  have  avoided  income  tax  payments 
through  ownership  of  real  estate,  etc. 

Altogether,  it  is  fxjssible  that  revenues  ob- 
tained from  these  new  .taxes  may  reach  a 
substantial  sum.  The  federal  budget  will  be 
balanced,  in  that  event,  even  If  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  Is  not  cancelled,  particularly 
if  deescalatlon  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinues, and  costs  are  reduced  by  further  pull- 
backs  of  troops  from  the  numerous  overseas 
bases. 

ORIGIN  or  PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  for  cancellation  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  had  its  origin  in  forces  that 
have  lost  their  urgency.  First,  It  was  felt  that 
the  rescinding  of  the  tax  credit  would  slow 
down  the  Investment  boom.  But  plant  invest- 
ments already  seem  to  be  leveling  off,  as  a 
result  of  the  money  squeeze. 

Groups  who  were  opposing  tax  reform  also 
thought  they  could  work  out  a  deal  in  Con- 
gress under  which  tax  relief  would  be  ordered 
to  some  low  income  groups  and  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  be  ended,  in  return  for 
an  Indefinite  delay  in  passing  any  tax 
reforms. 

Now  this  deal  appears  to  be  dissolving  in 
thin  air.  like  the  smoke  of  the  cigars  of  the 
lobbyists  who  were  proposing  it  in  Congress. 

The  average  stockholder  lias  already  made 
a  fuU  contribution  towards  balancing  the 
federaJ  budget,  through  the  increased  tax 
payments  paid  by  corporations  under  the 
surcharge  as  well  as  through  his  tax  payments 
on  dividends.  The  surcharge  Ixxisted  corpo- 
ration rates  above  the  levels  prevailing  in 
1963.  prior  to  the  tax  cuts  of  1964  and  1965. 
Taxes  on  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
main lower  than  they  were  in  1963.  Corpora- 
tion earnings  have  failed  to  make  any  prog- 
ress since  Jan.  1.  1966.  while  living  costs  have 
risen  4  per  cent  a  year. 

The  investment  tax  credit  is  needed  to 
stimulate  industry  to  modernize  and  expand, 
businessmen  say.  Such  efforts  tend  to  control 
inflation  in  the  long  run.  Moreover.  Incen- 
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tlves  for  Investment  are  needed  to  enable 
U.S.  corporations  to  compete  with  overseaa 
Industries.  The  latter  not  only  enjoy  Invest- 
ment credits  running  as  high  as  25  per  cent, 
but  they  also  have  the  advantage  of  low 
cost  labor. 

CASK    AGAINST    REPEAL 

The  case  against  repeal  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  was  summed  up  yesterday  by  Edwin 
A.  Locke,  Jr..  president  of  the  American 
Paper  Institute,  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

"All  the  evidence  we  have  examined  has 
convinced  us  that  repeal  of  the  Investment 
credit  would  expose  the  economy  to  grave 
and  unnecessary  risks.  It  would  aggravate 
the  long-term  inflationary  danger,  do  major 
harm  to  the  nation's  foreign  trade,  and  dan- 
gerously retard  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 

"Moreover,  repeal  might  well  produce  a 
major  downturn  In  the  economy.  Already  new 
Investment  In  1969,  measured  In  constant 
dollars,  has  fallen  far  below  earlier  calcula- 
tions. The  full  Impact  of  repeal  would  not 
be  felt  until  1970-71.  By  that  time,  current 
an tl- Inflationary  measures  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  slowing  down  the  economy,  and  the 
additional  pressure  resulting  from  repeal 
would  be  dangerous. 

"Ir»  advocating  repeal,  the  report  of  the 
-Hou3«-Ways  and  Means  Committee  assumes 
that  capital  expenditures  by  Industry  In  re- 
cent years  have  been  excessive.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, our  economy  Is  now  suffering  from  a 
deficiency  In  productivity  which  Is  pushing 
wages  Btnd  prices  upward  " 


TAX   EXEMPT    "FRINGE   BENEFITS" 
FOR  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  recently  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  I  wrote  for  True 
magazine  about  tax  loopholes,  exemp- 
tions, and  subsidies. 

At  the  outset  of  that  article  I  men- 
tioned a  circular  I  had  seen  issued  by  a 
New  York  business  concern  which  offered 
for  a  tax-deductible  fee,  a  service  for 
business  executives  who  wished  to  learn 
a  variety  of  ways  in  which  Federal  in- 
come taxes  on  sizable  personal  expense 
items,  otherwise  taxable,  might  be 
avoided.  Persrnal  expenses  involved  in- 
clude vacations,  college  expense,  life 
insurance,  auto  expense,  and  some 
others. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  requests  for 
the  circular,  or  the  material  on  how  to 
avoid  taxes.  It  occurred  to  me  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance  might 
also  be  interested  in  the  tax-avoidance 
advice  our  citizens  are  getting.  I  am  sure 
some  citizens,  not  able  to  take  advantage 
of  such  tax  loopholes,  would  also  like  to 
know  how  others  do  it. 

In  order  to  make  the  information  I 
have  on  the  subject  available  to  the 
public  and  the  Finance  Committee,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  circular 
or  letter  sent  out  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
entitled:  "These  Great  'Fringe  Benefits' 
Tax  Exempt  to  Salaried  Executives." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

These  Great  "Prince  Benefits"  Are  Tax- 
Exempt  TO  Salaried  Execxttives 

If  the  bulk  of  your  Income  Is  In  the  form 
of  salary  where  It's  all  exposed  to  taxes 
and  nothing  goes  tax-free,  you  should  Im- 
mediately request  a  copy  of  the  special  Hand- 


book     we're      distributing,     showing     The 
"Fringe  Benefits"  Tax  Free  To  Executives. 

Here  are  the  fringe  benefits  an  executive 
can  receive.  Do  you  get  them?  Remember: 
As  legitimate  "fringes"  they're  completely 
free  of  tax: 

1.  An  extra  $500,  $1000,  $1500  a  year  for  car 
expenses — above  what  most  men  figure  busi- 
ness driving  usually  costs; 

2.  $50,000  of  paid  life  Insurance  on  you 
(and  now  your  wife  and  children  can  be 
covered )  at  company  cost — you  pay  no  pre- 
miums and  you  pay  no  tax; 

3.  Vacation  travel  that  can  be  so  combined 
with  business  It's  tax  deductible  by  the  com- 
pany and  completely  tax-free  to  you; 

4.  Annual  medical  checkups  not  only  for 
the  executive  himself  but  for  his  wife  as 
well— completely  free  to  both; 

5.  Loans  at  no  Interest  charge!  Here's  an 
executive  whose  $25,000  mortgage  costs  him 
almost  $1,000  a  year  for  Interest  alone.  On 
his  6%,  25-year  mortgage  he'd  pay  out  $23,893 
and  iiave  nothing  to  show  for  It  but  Interest 
receipts.  Instead,  he  gets  the  $25,000  as  a 
no-Interest  loan  and  saves  the  entire  $23,893 
Interest! 

But  let  us  make  clear  at  once  that  all  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tax  tricks  or  deferred 
pay.  The  benefits  we're  talking  about  pay  off 
now,  are  thoroughly  legitimate,  a  recognl2:ed 
part  of  executive  compensation. 

Yet  with  this  great  difference: — If  a  man 
In  say  the  $24,000  bracket  got  another  $4,000 
OS  salary,  he'd  have  to  band  over  at  least  36 'c 
of  It  for  taxes.  But  a  man  can  receive  five, 
even  ten  thousand  dollars  the  fringe  bene- 
fit way,  and  pay  no  tax  on  It  whatever!  Why? 
Because  that's  the  law.  The  law  leaves  legiti- 
mate fringe  benefits  tax-exempt  as  a  partial 
recompense  for  the  high  tax  rates  on  ordinary 
salary. 

Let  me  give  you  an  actual  Illustration  of 
this  without  mentioning  the  name  of  any 
Individual  or  company.  This  man — call  him 
Mr.  X — Is  a  well-paid  executive  of  a  success- 
ful company.  Yet  If  you  saw  his  salary  check 
you'd  be  surprised.  You  would  have  thought 
his  compensation  to  be  much  larger. 

It  Is  much  larger.  Only  he  doesn't  receive  It 
as  "salary."  As  salary  It  would  be  taxed — and 
taxed  at  the  stlffest  rate  of  all.  The  fringe 
benefit  way.  It  comes  to  him  completely  tax- 
free. 

He  gets  his  life  Insurance,  his  health-and- 
accldent  policy,  his  medical  checkups,  and 
tax-free  scholarships  for  his  youngsters  .  .  . 
all  of  which  hed  otherwise  have  to  defray 
himself  with  after-tax  dollars. 

And  don't  miss  the  big  point:  This  "4,000" 
Is  equal  to  a  salary  raise  thousands  of  dollars 
bigger  for  Mr.  X,  since  the  salary  would  be 
taxed — the  fringe  benefits  aren't. 

So  many  executives  can  get  these  un-taxed 
benefits  but  Just  never  quite  knew  how  to  go 
about  It,  our  editors  have  now  explained 
them  all  In  a  special  Handbook: 

HOW  to  reward  top  executives  for  maximum 
tax   advantage 
Open  this  Handbook  and  you'll  see  when 
and  where  a  man  can  get — 

1.  Extra  doUars  each  year  for  car  expenses 
in  business; 

2.  His  family  life  Insurance  coverage  paid; 

3.  Free  travel,  meals  and  lodging  going  to 
and  from  vacation  spots; 

4.  Annual  medical  exf)enses  for  himself, 
wife,  children,  all  paid; 

5.  No-Interest  loans. 

The  24-f>age  Handbook  Is  yours  with  our 
compliments  with  a  subscription  to  Prentice- 
Hall's  regular  weekly  "Executive  Tax  Re- 
port"— a  leading  source  of  sound  tax  guid- 
ance In  this  country,  which  helps  over  30,000 
executives  learn  bow  to  lighten  their  tax 
load. 

But  aside  from  that,  one  thing  Is  sure:  the 
Handbook,  "How  To  Reward  Top  Executives 
for  Maximum  Tax  Advantage,"  will  come  as 
a  revelation  If  you  have  often  heard  of  tax- 


free  fringe  benefits  and  wondered  how  to  get 
them.  The  Handbook  will  show  you  how. 
Merely  return  the  attached  card. 

The  page  beneath  shows  why  over  30,000 
use  Prentice-Hall's  regular  weekly  Executives 
Tax  Rep)ort. 

Here  Is  why  over  30,000  tax-wise  executives 
use  Prentice-Hall's  regular  weekly  "Execu- 
tives, Tax  Report" — 

Many  executives  earn  excellent  Income 
Before  taxes,  yet  have  been  unable  to  build 
up  a  decent  retirement  nestegg. 

Because  steadily  rising  taxes  and  Infiatlon 
eat  up  such  large  portions  of  their  Income. 

There  may  be  other  ways  to  lighten  this 
tax  load,  but  here  Is  the  one  way  that  applies 
directly  to  top  men.  You'll  find  it  In  Execu- 
tives Tax  Report,  where  week  after  week — 52 
times  a  year — appear  the  tax-wise  methods 
an  executive  can  use  to  cut  his  income  tax 
sharply. 

1.  Are  you  using  all  the  methods  whereby 
part  of  your  compensation  reaches  you  a.s 
Capital  Gain,  taxed  but  half?  This  way,  on 
each  $10,000  only  $5,000  is  taxed,  and  $5,000 
Is  tax-exempt! 

2.  Are  you  aware  of  that  great  rule  in  the 
Tax  Law  whereby  money  you  set  aside  for 
your  retirement  can  now  go  legitimately 
free  of  tax?  You  get  your  retirement 
nestegg  from  tax  dollars! 

3.  We  mentioned  In  our  letter  loans  at  no 
Interest — no  Interest  loans: — did  you  know  a 
company  can  reward  a  key  man  with 
$25,000 — even  $50,000 — that's  both  interest 
free  and  tax-free? 

4.  If  you  own  stocks,  do  you  know  about 
what  amount  to  tax-free  dividends? 

5.  Here's  something  even  more  surprising — 
the  way  to  help  put  a  youngster  through  col- 
lege on  tax  dollars.  Under  this  arrangement, 
a  goodly  chunk  of  the  tuition  is  paid  with 
the  tax  dollars  saved. 

6.  Maybe  you  won't  be  drawing  your  profit- 
sharing  or  pension  money  for  many  years 
yet — but  when  you  do  you  want  to  be  sure 
you  draw  It  in  the  way  that  gets  half  of  it 
to  you  tax-free!  You  should  learn  this  point 
now,  so  you  know  Just  how  to  start  the 
thing. 

You  can  see  from  the  above  samples  that 
Executives  Tax  Report  Is  built  by  some  of  the 
best  tax  brains  in  this  country.  It  Is  built  for 
those  realistic  executives  who  know  that  if 
they  are  going  to  offset  today's  living  costs 
and  shrinking  dollar,  it  will  have  to  be 
through  taxes. 

Executive  Tax  Report  will  help  you  do  thai 
Job.  And  with  it  you'll  now  get  free  of  charge 
your  bonus  copy  of  How  to  Reward  Top  Ex- 
ecutives for  Maximum  Tax  Advantage. 

Here  are  typical  comments  on  "Executives 
Tax  Report": 

"We  have  always  saved  enough  from  In- 
formation in  Executives  Tax  Report  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  subscription." — L.  M.  Blair, 
Richmond,  Mo. 

"The  best  publication  of  Its  kind  that  we 
have  found." — C.  H.  Dake,  Smyth  Worldwide 
Movers,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"Used  In  our  overall  planning." — L.  D. 
Berry,  Rio  Farms,  San  Francisco,  California. 

"Helpful  in  handling  family  tax  problems, 
corporate  tax  moves,  executive  compensation 
and  personal  taxes.  Circulated  and  filed  for 
future  reference." — L.  S.  Pawkett,  L.  S. 
Pawkett  &  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

"In  several  Instances  Executives  Tax  Re- 
port has  prevented  us  from  laying  ourselves 
open  to  additional  tax." — J.  F.  Sheehan, 
Thomas  J.  Sheehan  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Keeps  me  abreast  of  the  latest  rulings 
with  a  minimum  of  reading." — D.  W.  Malaby, 
Texarkana,  Texas. 

"For  years,  your  Executives  Tax  Report  has 
given  me  Ideas  in  nearly  every  Issue.  It  Is 
good  help  for  any  business  man." — G.  C. 
Wharton,  Wharton  Coal  Co.,  Wise,  Va. 

"I  circulate  Executives  Tax  Report  to  my 
associates.   .  .  .  Comes  in  handy  to  me  by 
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pointing  out  possible  savings  both  personal 
and  corporate." — A.  L.  Clifton,  Waco,  Texas. 

"Has  helped  us  make  tax  saving  on  execu- 
tive compensation,  also  on  handling  of  cor- 
porate expenses." — A.  L.  Nickson,  Nlckson's 
Machine  Shop,  Inc.,  Santa  Maria,  California. 

Subscribers  to  the  weekly  "Executives  Tax 
Report"  Include — 

Calumet  and  Hecla,  Inc.;  King  Motor  Co.; 
Shamrock  Oil  and  Gas  Co.;  Plains  Sheet 
Metal  &  Roofing;  Industrial  Brush  Co.;  Klely 
Corp.;  Wlnslow  Product  Engineering  Corp.; 
McCarthy  Steel  Construction;  State  Farm 
Mutual  Insurance;  Holly  Corporation;  Red 
Aircraft  Service.  Inc.;  Hagstrom  Holding 
Trust:  Ezell  Fruit  Co.,  Inc.:  Nunn  Electric 
Supply  Co.;  Western  Republic  Life  Insur- 
ance; Curry  Motor  Freight  Lines;  General 
Acceptance  Corp.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.; 
Alice  Cotton  Oil  Co.;  Hupp  Corp.;  United 
States  Sugar  Corp.;  Lake  Garfield  Nurseries 
Co.;  Belleville  Imported  Motor  Car  Ltd.; 
Amarillo  Plate  Glass  Co.;  Caldwell  Music  Co.; 
K-B  Farms,  Inc. 

To  begin  receiving  the  weekly  Prentice- 
Hall  "Executives  Tax  Report,"  simply  return 
the  attached  card.  You'll  also  get  your  free 
copy  of  the  new  Handbook,  How  to  Reward 
Top  Executives  for  Maximum  Tax  Advan- 
tage. 

Mail  this  card  for  your  Special  Handbook 
on  the  Fringe  Benefits  that  are  tax-exempt 
to  executives: 

"HOW    TO    reward    top    EXECUTIVES    FOR 
MAXIMUM    TAX    ADVANTAGE" 

If  you  receive  the  bulk  of  your  Income  In 
the  form  of  salary,  where  It's  ALL  exposed 
to  taxes  and  nothing  goes  tax-free,  mall  this 
card  for  your  Special  Handbook  on  the  great 
Fringe  Benefits  that  are  tax-exempt  to  exec- 
utives— shown  in  our  letter. 

It's  free  with  a  single  year's  Introductory 
subscription  to  Prentice-Hall's  regular 
weekly  Executives  Tax  Report  (a  leading 
source  of  tax-saving  guidance  for  business- 
men) .  .  .  yours  at  only  $4  a  month.  The  full 
annual  cost  is  tax-deductible  and  not  pay- 
.ible  until  after  Executives  Tax  Report 
starts  reaching  you 
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special  attention  to  the  current  natlonsJ 
discussion  of  these  issues. 

On  July  12,  in  the  15th  of  16  articles 
on  the  subject,  it  published  an  extremely 
worthwhile  interview  with  Senator 
George  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota,  one 
of  the  country's  most  persistent  and 
knowledgeable  critics  of  our  overgrown 
Defense  Establishment.  Senator  McGov- 
ern has  been  deeply  involved  in  these 
questions  as  long  as  any  Member  of  this 
body,  and  he  has  provided  a  most  en- 
lightening commentary.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  other  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Senator  Warns  Against  "Complex" 
Power 

(Sen.  George  McGovern  (D)  of  South  Da- 
kota says  the  ties  between  American  indus- 
try and  the  mUltary  are  a  threat  to  peace, 
economic  stability,  and  civilian  control  of 
government.  He  answers  questions  submitted 
by  staff  correspondent  Guy  Halverson.) 

Question.  Last  December,  Sen.  Mcfjovern. 
you  stated  that  the  so-called  "military-in- 
dustrial complex"  was  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  the  nation.  What  led  you  to  this 
conclusion? 

Ajiswer.  There  are  two  broad  reasons. 

First,  Is  the  rapidly  growing  oonfilct  be- 
tween domestic  needs  and  the  budgetary 
hop)e8  of  military  planners.  It  Is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  predictions  that  when  the  war 
in  Vietnam  ends,  military  spending.  Instead 
of  declining,  will  grow  to  $100  billion  or  more. 
Meanwhile,  we  learn  from  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion and  urban  America  that  "we  are  a  year 
closer  to  being  two  societies.  Increasingly 
separate  and  scarcely  less  unequal." 

If  we  continue  to  neglect  causes  of  Internal 
division  and  dissatisfaction  In  order  to  ac- 


cumulate overkill,  we  may  well  be  inviting 
■I"  ..   ..      ,  a  much  greater  threat  than  those  conceived 

Individual   - in  Pentagon  hypothetlcals. 

Second,  excessive  military  spending  In- 
volves much  more  than  a  waste  of  precious 
resources:  It  can  stimulate  grave  external 
dangers  as  well.  The  combination  of  the 
antlbalUstlc  missile  system  (ABM)  and  mul- 
tiple independently  targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicles (MIRVs)  on  offensive  missiles  Is  a 
case  In  point.  If  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  build  these  systems,  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
both  sides  have  lost  their  second-strike  ca- 
pability, or  their  deterrent,  and  where  ei- 
ther side  might  hope  to  emerge  the  victor  in 
a  nuclear  exchange  In  which  It  struck  first. 
As  opf>osed  to  the  present  relative  stability, 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  in  such  circum- 
stances would  be  enormous. 

Question.  What  about  adequate  defense  for 
the  nation? 

Answer.  I  believe  we  have  long  since  passed 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  military 
spending.  In  strategic  weaponry,  we  have 
total  force  loadings  of  about  4.200  warheads. 

In  contrast,  [former]  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  estimated  that  only  400 
deliverable  one-megaton  warheads  would  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  as  a  viable  society. 
Moreover,  our  submarine-launched  missiles, 
uniquely  capable  of  surviving  a  preemptive 
strike,  pack  enough  might  to  provide  a  full 
deterrent  all  by  themselves. 

No  matter  how  much  we  spend,  we  can  buy 
no  more  "security"  than  we  already  possess. 

Question.  How  would  you  define  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex? 

Answer.  It  Includes  all  groups  and  individ- 
uals that  have  an  Interest  in  more  arms 
spending. 

Defense  contractors  press  for  more  busi- 
ness. Communities  In  which   they   exist  or 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PLEX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  Safeguard  ABM  deployment 
which  is  presently  before  the  Senate  ex- 
emplifies a  vastly  enlarged  concern  over 
what  President  Eisenhower  described  as 
the  militarj'-industrial  complex. 

The  issue  nins  much  deeper  than  the 
(fficiency  or  advisability  of  a  specific 
weapons  system.  After  25  years  of  arms 
race  experience,  the  futility,  danger,  and 
enormous  costs  of  arms  competition  are 
becoming  quite  clearly  established.  More 
and  more  Americans  are  insisting  that 
we  find  a  better  way  of  preserving  the 
Nation's  secority.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
potentially  unlimited  appetite  for  new 
weapons  systems  cannot  be  fed  without 
intolerable  neglect  of  urgent  domestic 
needs.  Finally,  the  cost  overru-  s,  sweet- 
heart deals,  and  lack  of  arms-length 
dealing  between  Government  officials 
and  defense  contractors  stand  as  shock- 
ing evidence  of  our  failure  to  maintain 
adequate  control  over  this  vast  portion 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  highly  respected  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  one  of  a  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  country  which  have  devoted 


where  defense  installations  are  located  seek 
to  preserve  and  expand  the  local  economic 
stimulus  of  arms  dollars.  Workers  want  Job 
security.  The  scientists  and  technicians  who 
VTOTk  in  the  research  phases  have  a  built-in 
Interest  in  seeing  their  work  bear  fruit.  Poli- 
ticians list,  among  their  accomplishments, 
their  successes  In  bringing  military  business 
to  their  districts. 

The  military  establishment  headquartered 
In  the  Pentagon — In  economic  terms  a  big- 
ger enterprise  than  all  but  seven  other  coun- 
tries In  the  world — Is  at  the  center.  It  has 
four  "legislative  liaison"  offices,  and  their 
combined  budget  for  pushing  the  Defense 
Department's  legislative  program,  providing 
services,  and  handling  inquiries  for  members 
of  Congress  is  about  14  times  that  of  the 
largest  private  lobbying  group.  Trade  and 
professional  military  associations  keep  their 
members  Informed  on  arguments  for  new 
weapwns. 

Question.  How  can  we  measure  the  influ- 
ence  of   the   military-industrial   complex? 

Answer.  By  examining  its  successes  In  win- 
ning approval  of  its  programs.  This  will  take 
the  kind  of  thorough,  critical  analysis  of  the 
miUtary  budget  that  we  ordinarily  apply  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  other  less  costly  fed- 
eral activities.  It  is  possible  to  infer  from 
the  few  cases  that  come  to  light,  as  well  as 
from  Its  nature,  that  its  Influence  Is  un- 
surp>assed  by  any  other  institution  in  our 
society.  But  we  have  yet  to  explore  It  fully. 
A  major  obstacle  is  simply  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  military  budget.  It  Is  not 
unusual  for  military  Ep)endlng  programs 
totaling  $70  or  $85  billion  to  be  approved 
by  Congress  in  a  matter  of  hours — while 
health,  education,  housing,  and  other  domes- 
tic {jrograms  are  examined  for  days  and  even 
weeks 

There  are  political,  as  well  as  practical, 
pressures  contending  against  careful  exami- 
nation. There  are  Important  private  defense 
plants  and  government  Installations  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  congressional  districts. 
In  addition  the  arms  budget  has  going  for  It 
the  respect  and  or  fear  which  Americans 
generally  hold  for  men  in  uniform — plus 
the  fear  which  Americans  generally  feel 
about  threats  to  our  security.  Charges  of 
"bomber  gaps."  of  "missile  gaps"  or.  most 
recently,  of  "security  gaps"  have  great  fjo- 
litlcal  strength.  These  factors  combine  to 
give  the  defense  budget  the  sacrosanct  status 
It  enjoys  today  and  has  enjoyed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Question.  In  what  "ways  Is  the  American 
political  process  being  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  military-Industrial  complex? 

Answer.  In  theory  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  have  not  been  changed.  But 
as  a  practical  matter  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  are  becoming  less  and 
less  capable  of  exercising  the  powers  we  read 
about  in  government  textbooks. 

Surely  the  congressional  resF>onslbllity  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense"  is  severely 
restricted  when  the  Congress,  because  of 
practical  limitations  or  political  pressures, 
finds  that  its  relationship  with  the  military 
Is  one  of  master  and  servant,  with  Ck)ngress 
in  the  role  of  servitude. 

In  the  executive  branch  the  concept  of 
civilian  control  is  deeply  ingrained  In  our 
traditions.  But  if  the  military  can  generate 
overwhelming  pressure  on  behalf  of  Its  pwlnt 
of  view,  these  roles,  too.  tend  to  be  reversed. 
The  military  Is  a  massive  enterprise.  Its 
Internal  organization  and  orientation  is.  of 
necessity,  authoritarian.  Its  leaders  are  af- 
fected only  slightly,  if  at  all.  by  the  checks 
and  balances  of  democracy — If  they  are  not 
answerable  to  the  president  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, they  are  answerable  to  no  one.  To  the 
extent  the  militar\'  dictates  policy,  democracy 
Is  endangered. 

It  was  essent'ally  this  trend  which  I  be- 
lieve President  Elsenhower  was  warning 
against  in  his  oft-quoted  farewell  address  In 
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1961.  He  had  said  earlier,  In  March  of  1959, 
that  If  considerations  other  than  strict  mili- 
tary needs  were  allowed  to  prevail,  "every- 
body with  any  sense  knows  that  we  are 
finally  going  to  a  garrison  state." 

Question.  What  about  effects  on  other  areas 
of  American  life,  such  as  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  films  we  see,  our  moral  attitudes? 
Answer.  The  influence  In  these  areas  is 
more  subtle,  but  It  does  exist.  The  services, 
for  example,  cooperate  with  motion-picture 
companies  In  the  production  of  films  that  im- 
prove or  preserve  their  image.  Research 
grants  with  colleges  and  universities — of  the 
kind  which  have  placed  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  among  the  top  100 
defense  contractors — create  a  form  of  de- 
pendency for  those  Institutions. 

Just  last  year  two  well-known  professors 
at  the  University  of  California  who  had  re- 
ceived Army  and  Navy  support  for  unclassi- 
fied statistical  research  for  some  16  years 
were  notified  that  their  contracts  were  being 
questioned.  A  letter  they  received  from  the 
Army  said: 

"While  you  as  individuals  have  every  right 
to  your  own  opinions  and  convictions,  your 
present  position  vis-a-vis  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  place  you  in  a  most 
uncomfortable,  and  perhaps  untenable,  sltu- 
_  atlohj  continuance  of  this  relationship  could 
"  welf  serve  as  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
you." 

The  professors  had  signed  an  advertise- 
ment In  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  military-Industrial  demand  probably 
gets  first  call  on  the  nation's  scientific  ex- 
pertise. In  1968  federal  research  and  devel- 
opment expenditures  totaled  about  $16.3 
billion,  far  surpassing  private  industrial  re- 
search spending.  Of  the  total  of  $16.3  billion, 
$14.1  billion  was  spent  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Question.  Does  the  "complex"  affect  U.S 
foreign  policy? 

Answer.  In  a  broad  sense  the  mission  of 
defense  is  to  accomplish  foreign-policy  ob- 
jectives through  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 
If  we  rely  too  heavily  on  military  advice, 
therefore,  our  foreign  policy  is  likely  to  be 
characterized  by  the  use  of  force  in  situa- 
tions where  it  is  unnecessary  and  counter- 
productive. The  costs  can  be  Immense. 

Vietnam  may  be  an  example.  I  suspect  that 
our  heavy  Involvement  will  someday  be 
traced  back  to  the  Pentagon's  confident  as- 
sessments of  what  military  power  could 
achieve— assessments  of  the  kind  which  led 
Secretary  McNamara  and  General  (Max- 
well D.  1  Taylor  to  predict  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican troops  by  the  end  of  1965.  There  was  a 
misplaced  reliance  on  a  military  solution 
when  other  factors — the  degree  of  indigenous 
support  for  the  government  we  seek  to  save, 
the  intricacies  of  local  politics,  the  probable 
political  results  of  military  escalation— were 
likely  to  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  the 
outcome. 

Similar  reasoning  holds  true  in  the  cold 
war  and  in  the  area  of  strategic  weaponry. 
If  we  believe  we  have  the  capacity  to  be  the 
world's  policeman  we  are  likely  to  assume 
that  role. 

Question.  Does  the  military-Industrial 
complex  have  a  "vested  stake"  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  cold  war? 

Answer.  If  Industry  has  billions  of  dollars 
tied  up  In  capital  equipment  which  would 
be  rendered  useless  by  a  lessening  of  mutual 
suspicion  then  certainly  it  has  a  vested 
Interest. 

This  does  not  mean  this  group  deserves 
condemnation.  It  merely  recognizes  the  real- 
ity that  it  is  not  their  Job  to  d  termlne 
national  priorities  or  to  design  foreign  policy. 
Certainly  the  power  ^d  the  prestige  of  the 
Pentagon  would  declini  if  we  were  to  reach 
accommodation  with  bur  enemies.  I  am 
quite  skeptical  of  suggestions  that  the  mili- 


tary 18  consciously  promoting  conflicts  to  test 
its  techniques  or  preserve  its  powers,  but  it 
does  have  a  political  stake  in  the  cold  war. 
The  crux  of  the  question  Is  not  really  the 
motivation  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, but  whether  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  will  recognize  that  they  have  broader 
competence  and  broader  responsibilities  than 
either  the  Industrial  or  military  establish- 
ments. 

Question.  Are  we  gradually  losing  civilian 
control  over  the  Pentagon? 

Answer.  We  have  certainly  been  moving 
in  that  direction.  The  freedom  of  civilian 
leaders  to  exercise  their  judgments,  while  It 
still  exists  In  theory,  has  been  very  much 
diminished  In  practice 

Quite  obviously  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
cannot  singlehandedly  counter  the  Influence 
of  the  military-industrial  complex.  But  he 
Is  m  a  critical  position.  If  Defense  Secretary 
Melvin  R.  Laird  sees  his  role  as  being  an 
advocate  for  the  military  instead  of  a  man- 
ager of  the  military,  then  the  outlook  Is  grim 
Indeed. 

Question.  In  what  respect  is  military  pro- 
curement based  upon  nondefense,  political 
factors? 

Answer.  We  can  assume  that  no  member 
of  Congress  escapes  some  form  of  direct  or 
Indirect  persuasion  from  one  or  more  ele- 
ments in  the  military-industrial  complex. 

It  may  come  in  the  form  of  a  belief  that 
if  the  military  Is  offended  a  congressman's 
district  will  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
in  site  selections  and  contract  awards.  Or  it 
may  be  that  a  specific  cut  in  military  spend- 
ing will  cause  an  economic  decline  for  his 
constituency. 

At  a  1963  press  conference.  President  Ken- 
nedy, In  responding  to  a  question  about  the 
Ill-fated  TPX  or  P-111  aircraft  contract 
award  to  General  Dynamics,  did  not  deny 
that  in  some  cases  the  falling  fljianclal  sta- 
tus of  a  company  could  be  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  channeling  arms  business  its  way.  He 
did,  however,  argue  that  that  did"  not 
happen  in  the  case  of  the  competition  be- 
tween Boeing  and  General  Dynamics. 

I  want  to  stress  here,  however,  that  often 
too  few  nondefense  factors  go  into  a  decision. 
While  we  should  not  yield  to  political  pres- 
sures which  have  us  constructing  superfluous 
weaponry,  neither  should  we  build  systems 
that  can  be  justified  on  military  grounds  If 
they  interfere  heavily  with  foreign  policy  or 
disarmament  objectives. 

Question.  Are  present  Pentagon  and  con- 
gressional controls  over  military  procurement 
practices  adequate  to  prevent  waste  or  mal- 
feasance? 

We  have  strong  evidence  that  they  are  not. 
The  C-5A  aircraft  is  expected  to  cost  some 
$2  billion  more  than  the  original  celling  price 
of  $3  billion.  The  Mark  II  avionics  unit  for 
the  P-111  is  now  expected  to  cost  $1.5  million, 
up  46  percent  over  the  original  contract  esti- 
mates and  more  than  was  paid  for  many  of 
the  entire  fighter  aircraft  currently  in  service. 
These  are  not  isolated  instances.  A  former 
defense  official  recently  wrote  that  90  percent 
of  the  major  weapons  systems  end  up  costing 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  was  originally  esti- 
mated. A  Brookings  Institution  study  of 
large  military  contracts  in  the  1950's  found 
costs  of  from  300  to  700  percent  higher  than 
original  contract  plans. 

We  are  even  more  shocked  to  learn  that  our 
great  Investments  give  us  shoddy  merchan- 
dise. Richard  Stubbing,  on  leave  from  Prince- 
ton University  to  work  on  the  Budget  Bureau 
staff,  found  in  his  recent  study  that  the 
performance  of  weapons  systems  started  In 
the  1950's  is  bad,  that  those  of  the  1960's  are 
worse,  and  that  the  Pentagon  seems  to  be 
awarding  the  highest  profits  to  the  poorest 
performers. 

Question.  Should  the  American  people  be 
concer.ied  by  the  large  numbers  of  ex-high- 
ranking  military  officers  employed  by  major 
defense  contractors? 


Answer.  Since  1966  there  has  been  an 
executive  order  prohibiting  a  retired  officer 
from  negotiating  contracts  with  his  former 
service,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
being  enforced  or  is  even  capable  of  enforce- 
ment. The  purchase  of  proprietary  rights  lo 
the  M-16  rifle  which  I  questioned  in  the 
Senate  last  year  was  approved  by  a  defense 
official  who  later  went  to  work  for  Colt  In- 
dustries, the  seller  of  the  rights.  A  recent 
random  survey  of  six  major  defense  com- 
panies found  former  Pentagon  officials  and 
officers  In  all  of  them. 

Question.  What  can  the  public  do  to  ensure 
that  the  military-industrial  complex  does  not 
gain  an  inordinately  large  seat  In  the  councils 
of  government? 

Answer.  I  think  we  need  three  distinct 
kinds  of  action,  each  of  which  will  require 
strong  public  support  If  they  are  to  be 
instituted. 

FMrst,  Senator  Proxmire  has  recommended 
a  highly  important  series  of  steps  to  deal 
with  excessive  costs,  contract  overruns,  and 
other  forms  of  economic  waste.  They  include 
zero-base  budgeting  for  the  individual  serv- 
ices, more  penetrating  Budget  Bureau  review, 
more  competitive  bidding,  penalties  instead 
of  rewards  for  cost  overruns,  uniform  ac- 
counting for  military  contractors,  penalties 
for  late  deliveries,  stronger  inventory  control, 
and  improved  monitoring  and  auditing  uf 
contracts  while  they  are  in  process. 

Second,  we  must  undertake  a  coordinated 
national  effort  to  explore  and  establish  alter- 
natives for  those  elements  of  the  miliiarv- 
Industrlal  complex  that  are  dependent  iii 
arms  spending. 

Just  recently  I  introduced,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  34  other  senators,  a  "National 
Economic  Conversion  Act."  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  conversion  of  human,  industrial, 
and  financial  resources  from  military  de- 
pendency to  hopeful  pursuits  in  other  areas. 
The  legislation  takes  into  consideration  the 
essential  nature  of  most  of  the  interests  con- 
tending for  more  arms  spending,  not  as  a 
sinister  conspiracy  aimed  at  achieving  a  gar- 
rison state  but  as  people  who  are  legitimately 
concerned  about  the  dislocations  they  would 
experience  if  our  priorities  were  reordered 

In  addition  to  removing  some  of  the  po- 
litical pressures  on  military  plans,  it  can 
bring  the  resources  no  longer  necessarv  to 
the  military  into  quick  focus  on  the  domestic 
challenges  we  need  so  desperately  to  meet 

Finally,  we  should  begin  insisting  on  a 
much  higher  standard  of  proof  for  arms- 
spending  prograjtns,  recognizing  that  we  have 
passed  the  point  where  more  weapons  ran 
add  to  our  security;  that  superfluous  arma- 
ments are  dangerous  as  well  as  wasteful: 
that  military  spending,  as  parasitic  growth, 
is  a  poor  way  of  stimulating  the  economy: 
that  weapons  become  obsolete  at  a  rapid 
rate:  that  military  welfare  or  public  works 
cannot  be  Justified;  and  that  military  Judg- 
ments on  defense  items  fall  short  of  the 
broad  analysis  which  should  be  undertaken. 
We  must  develop  a  countervailing  force 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  political  im- 
pact of  the  massive  arms  establishment. 


THE  PERCY-ACHESON  DEBATE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  15, 
1969,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Percy)  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  debated  the  ABM  issue  on 
national  television.  In  so  doing,  they 
brought  new  dimensions  to  this  contro- 
versy to  which  thinking  Americans  are 
devoting  so  much  time  in  these  days.  Be- 
cause the  arguments  are  so  well  stated, 
I  ask  unammous  consent  to  bring  the 
transcript  of  this  televised  debate  before 
the  Senate  by  having  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The   David   Frost   Show — ABM    Discussion 

With    Former   Secretary    of   State   Dean 

Acheson  and  Senator  Charles  Percy  of 

Illinois 

(Telecast  In  New  York,  July  16,  1969, 
WNEW-TV,  8:30-10  p.m.) 
Frost.  Welcome  back.  And  will  you  wel- 
come now — we're  privileged  to  welcome,  on 
my  left — Senator  Percy  just  pointed  out  he 
ought  to  be  on  the  right — but  Senator — will 
you  welcome  on  my  left  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson,  and  on  my  right  Senator  Charles 
Percy. 

And  initially  at  the  beginning  we  want  to 
try  to  do  something  that's  rarely  done  on  tel- 
evision and  open  this,  in  a  sense,  first  of  all 
as  a  debate,  and  then  open  it  wider.  And 
first  of  all,  particularly  in  view  of  the  audi- 
ence's views,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  turn,  if  I 
may,  to  you,  Mr.  Acheson,  and  ask  you  If  you 
could  outline  for  us  first  of  all  what  you 
regard  as  the  imperative  reasons  why  this 
country  should  have  ABM. 

Dean  Acheson.  I'll  do  my  best.  I've  been 
involved  in  this  nuclear  business  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Over  twenty  years,  and  every 
once  In  a  while  we  come  to  what  I  think  Is 
a  corner,  a  crisis,  a  turning  jxiint  In  the — 
in  the  development  of  our  relations  with  the 
other  super-state,  which  is  the  other  great 
nuclear  state,  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  It  seems  to  me  we've  reached  one  of 
them  now.  We  started  off  with  a  great  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  our  government  to  turn 
this  whole  nuclear  matter  over  to  Interna- 
tional control.  This  was  the  first  big  effort 
that  we  made  with  our  allies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  First  of  all  in  '46  when  we 
presented  the  Baruch  plan,  and  then  in  '51, 
when  I  presented  the  disarmament  plan  in 
Paris. 

But  the  Russians  turned  them  all  down 
In  fact.  Vishlnsky  said  that  my  proposal  kept 
him  awake  all  night  because  he  laughed  so 
hard.  Well,  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  was 
quite  the  right  response  to  this  effort  But  at 
any  rate,  we  did  our  best  to  have  Interna- 
tional control,  and  failed. 

So  we  started  protecting  ourselves,  devel- 
oping our  nuclear  power,  and  they  were  al- 
ready doing  this  also.  And  we  have  come,  to 
put  it  very  briefly,  over  the  twenty  interven- 
ing years,  to  a  point  where  each  of  us  is 
armed  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Churchill  said 
created  the  delicate  balance  of  terror.  By 
which  he  means  that  we  were  both  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prevent  the  other  person  from  making 
.1  first  move,  because  it  would  be  what  is 
called  doomsday  if  that  happened.  The  re- 
taliatory power  would  be  so  great  that  once 
the  other  person  shot,  the  riposte  would  kill 
everybody.  This  was  the  balance  of  terror. 

Every  once  in  a  while.  In  this  development, 
a  new  weapon  is  introduced.  This  has  to  be 
met.  We  now  have  on  each  side  the  old 
manned  bombers.  They're  still  in  operation 
and  stlU  carry  their  bombs,  and  they  are 
provided  against  by  the  other  side. 

The  next  development  was  land  based  mis- 
siles, in  which  the  Russians  had  the  lead.  We 
rapidly  caught  up  with  them  and  passed 
them.  And  we  are  now,  roughly  speaking,  ap- 
proximately equal. 

Then  we  developed  the  nuclear  submarine, 
the  Polaris,  and  they  developed  one.  And 
again  we  hod  this  balance  of  terror. 

Now  a  new  weapon  has  been  Introduced 
into  the  balance.  And  that  is  the  S-99,  which 
is  a  very  large,  long  range.  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile,  developed  by  the  Russians, 
with  three  warheads  w^hich  are  discharged 
in  space,  separate,  and  each  one  goes  to  a 
target.  Each  one  is  not  separately  aimed,  but 
the  whole  weapon  Is  directed  so  that  when 
they  divide,  each  one  will  go  to  a  predeter- 
mined target.  And  these  are  so  developed 
that  each  warhead.  If  directed  toward  one  of 


our  land  based  missiles,  would,  we  think,  de- 
stroy it. 

Now  there  will  be  a  difference  probably  be- 
tween the  Senator  and  his  advisor,  and  me 
and  mine,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  these  Rus- 
sian weapons.  That  is  part  of  the  argument 
that  we  will  have  here  tonight. 

To  meet  that  there  has  been  developed  on 
both  sides  an  antl-balUstlc  missile.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  meet  an  incoming  missile 
in  space  and  destroy  It  in  space  before  it 
lands.  This  is  to  prevent  the  great  destruction 
which  the  weapon  causes  when  it  hits  either 
a  city,  or  another  missile,  and  the  fallout 
which  occurs  if  it  attempts  to  destroy  one  of 
the  silos  on  the  ground  and  throws  up  a 
great  deal  of  nuclear  charged  dust. 

Now  Russians  have  these  deployed  all 
around  Moscow.  We  are  now,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  developing  anti-ballistic  mis- 
siles to  deploy  around  the  sites  where  the 
Minute  Men,  our  land  based  missiles  are 
burled. 

Now  the  debate  between  the  Senator  and 
me  will  be  around  several  Issues.  One  is.  Is 
the  Russian  S-99  a  real  danger?  We  claim 
it's  a  serious  one.  I  think  his  attitude  will 
be  that  it  is  not  as  serious  as  we  think.  Or 
that  the  Minute  Men  do  not  need  as  much 
protection  as  we  think  they  need. 

Another  Issue  will  be:  does  the  ABM  do 
what  it  is  claimed  to  be  able  to  do?  That  is. 
meet  these  S-99s  as  they  come,  and  destroy 
them.  Another  Issue  will  be:  are  there  other 
ways  of  meeting  this  than  the  one  that  we 
propose,  or  the  President  proposes?  Are  they 
cheaper?  Are  they  better?  We  say  there  are 
none  as  good.  The  Senator  will  doubtless  be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  equally  good,  or 
even  better.  That's  another  Issue. 

And  finally  there  is  an  issue  £is  to  whether 
our  deploying  these  weapons  will  inhibit  in 
any  way  the  furtherance  of  discussions  with 
the  Russians  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
further  development  of  nuclear  weapons,  or 
if  possible  disarming. 

Now  on  some  of  these  Issues  obviously 
I've  had  experience  and  am  able  to  make 
some  contribution  of  my  own  On  others 
I'm  a  layman  and  don't  understand  the 
nuclear  scientific  Issues  as  well  as  people 
who  are  trained  In  that  discipline,  and  there- 
fore I  have  to  make  a  Judgment  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  am  told. 

Let  me  therefore  start  out  by  saying  a 
word  or  two  about  a  matter  on  which  I've 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  which  is: 
does  this  interfere  with  our  negotiations  with 
the  Russians? 

I  believe  that  It  does  not.  I've  had  a  good 
deal  of  negotiation  with  the  Russians.  They 
are  not  delicate,  shy  people.  They  are  not 
frightened  by  what  the  other  people  do.  They, 
themselves,  have  developed  an  anti-ballistic 
missile.  They  know  its  function.  Its  purpose. 
They  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  Is 
inherently  a  defensive  weapon.  It  Is  to  meet 
something  which  is  aimed  at  you.  as  far  as  we 
devise  it,  and  destroy  that  thing.  Therefore 
they  are  not  going  to  be  any  less  willing  to 
talk,  they're  going  to  be  more  willing  to 
talk  If  they  believe  that  we  are  stronger 
and  there's  something  worth  bargaining 
about. 

Frost.  At  that  p>oint  we're  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  first  segment,  and  I  know  Senator 
Percy  is  yearning  to  come  in  to  answer.  Is 
there  a  last  sentence  you  want  to  add  to 
that  before  we  go  to  a  break? 

Acheson.  Well.  I  will  save  my  last  sentence 
to  worry  Senator  Percy. 
Frost.  All  right,  very  good. 
Senator  Percy,  the  floor  is  yours  In  a  mo- 
ment's time.  We'll  be  right  back. 

Frost.  Senator  Percy,  you  have  the  threat 
of  Mr.  Acheson's  last  sentence  still  hanging 
over  you.  But  what  of  all  those  several  points 
he  raised,  all  of  which  I  want  to  raise  with 
you,  which  of  those  would  you  choose  to 
answer  first? 
Senator  Charles  Percy.  Well  I'd  like  first 


to  indicate  that  Secretary  Acheson  and  I 
do  not  always  disagree.  We  happen  to  on 
this  one,  and  I  do  very  strongly.  But  we  agree 
on  many  Issues,  tmd  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  tremendous  contribution  that 
he  has  made  to  this  country  over  the  many 
years  that  he's  served  it. 

We  happen  to  agree,  for  Instance,  that  the 
Europeans  ought  to  be  paying  today  for 
more  of  their  own  defense,  and  less  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  And  we're  working  to- 
gether on  that. 

Frost.  What  am  I  supposed  to  say  to  that? 
is  the  question. 

Percy.  You're  a  British  citizen  and  you 
can't  say  anything  on  this  point.  But  I'm 
really  going  to  be  talking  to  the  American 
citizen,  but  I  do  think  the  citizens  of  the 
world  are  watching  the  debate,  which  Is  a 
tremendously  historic  moment  In  the  Sen- 
ate, when  one  hundred  men  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  security  of  this 
country  are  now  debating:  how  best  can 
we  secure  our  national  Interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  free  world. 

Frost.  Well  there's  no  doubt  about — Inci- 
dentally— about  the  international  Involve- 
ment In  this,  in  the  sense  that,  you  know, 
the  decisions  here  .  .  . 

Percy.  You're  saying  this  on  your  own 
time,  aren't  you? 

Frost.  I'm  not  Interrupting  you.  I'm  Just 
applauding  your  point  that  everybody  is 
watching  this  debate,  tonight. 

Percy.  Well  I  think  so  too.  And  I  think 
really  what  Secretary  Acheson  has  said, 
where  he's  given  us  the  historical  back- 
ground of  what  we've  done  as  the  defense — 
that  we've  built  defenses  against  the  bomb- 
ers, and  against  the  missiles,  is  really  why 
we're  having  this  great  debate.  Because  what 
we've  done  over  a  period  of  years  because  of 
this  tremendous  presumed  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  spent  billions  and  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  building  DEW  lines, 
building  NIKE  sites.  I  suppose  the  cost  goes 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  billion  dollars,  and  much 
of  it  is  now  covered  by  the  Arctic  snow,  and 
the  wastes,  and  abandoned.  Because  it  sim- 
ply didn't  develop  that  way.  The  world  didn't 
turn  out  the  way  those  defenses  were 
planned  for. 

And  I  Just  wonder  today  how  different 
this  nation  might  be.  and  how  different 
life  might  be  here.  If  we  had  not  had  to 
spend  those  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  defense  establishment 

I  don't  for  a  moment  presume  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  anything  other 
than  utterly  patriotic,  and  zealous  in  their 
attempt  to  guard  us  against  every  conceiv- 
able type  of  threat  to  us.  In  fact,  they  are 
able  to  plan,  and  they  have  on  the  books, 
planning  two  major  wars  and  one  minor 
war,  carrying  them  on  simultaneously,  and 
being  able  to  carry  them  out  any  place  on 
earth,  against  any  conceivable  kind  of  threat. 
And  I  suppose  this  Is  their  Job. 

But  it's  our  job  in  the  Congress  to  set  the 
priorities.  To  finally  and  ultimately  decide 
what  is  more  Important.  And  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  threat  is  greater 
from  within  this  country,  if  we  don't  do  the 
right  things  and  have  the  right  national 
priorities,  than  it  is  from  outside. 

Now  I  don't  for  a  moment.  David,  presume 
that  we  do  not  have  to  have  a  credible 
deterrent.  We  must  have.  No  possible  enemy 
of  ours  should  ever  feel  we'll  be  weak.  And 
we  must  be  strong.  Prom  this  standpoint 
I  think,  however,  we  have  tremendous 
strength. 

And  two  points  are  very  important  tj  have 
a  credible  deterrent.  First  you  must  have 
the  power  to  strike.  And  second,  you  must 
have  the  will  to  use  that  power  if  you're 
ever  struck  against.  I  cant  imagine  the 
Russians,  or  anyone,  as  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve we  do  not  have  the  power.  We  have  in- 
credible power.  And  I  hope  they  wouldn't 
be  so  naive  as  to  assume  we  wouldn't  have 
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the  guts  and  the  will  to  use  It  U  we  were 

ever  attacked. 

That's  all  I  think  we  need.  Ifs  sufficiency. 
And  President  Nixon  used   that  word.  How 

many  times  do  we  have  to  prove  our  ability 

to  destroy  the  whole  world?  And  how  many 

times  as  we  escalate  this  nuclear  arms  race 
now.  do  we  have  to?  How  many  pounds,  tons, 
megatons  of  firepower  do  we  have  to  have 
to  destroy  every  human  being  on  earth? 

I  think  we  have  enough.  And  I  think 
the  time  to  draw  the  line  Is  now.  And  the 
ABM  Is  a  very  good  place  to  draw  that  line. 
Actually  I'd  have  to  go  back.  I  felt  the 
Sentinel  ABM  was  the  time  to  draw  the  line. 
A  few  of  us  fought  against  It,  you  remem- 
ber, when  President  Johnson  was  In  office. 
We  said  It  was  not  a  good  design.  It  would 
escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  would 
cost  far  more  than  they  told  us  It  would 
cost,  and  It  was  not  a  credible  defense  of  our 
cities. 

We've  been  proven  right,  oddly  enough. 
The  President  has  now  said  the  very  same 
things.  And-  where  are  all  the  people  who 
before  were  defending  the  Sentinel  system? 
Not  one  of  them  has  stood  up  since  the 
President  said  It  Isn't  right  for  this  coun- 
try. It  will  escalate.  It  will  cost  too  much, 
tt's  natj-worth  It,  and  you  can't  really  de- 
fend the  cities,  tt's  not  a  credible  defense 
of  the  cities. 

Now  we  have  a  new  name  for  It,  the  Safe- 
guard. We  have  a  way  of  taking  these  old 
systems  that  President  Elsenhower,  the 
NIKE-Zeus  and  the  NIKE-X,  said  we 
shouldn't  go  ahead  with;  and  President  Ken- 
nedy said  we  shouldn't  go  ahead — and  now 
we've  bundled  it  Into  a  new  sort  of  package, 
with  the  sex  appeal  of  the  Sentinel  name 
first,  and  then  that  didn't  work,  and  now  the 
Safeguard. 

But  It's  the  same  old  package.  And  It's  the 
same  old  weak  design.  I  think.  In  fact,  the 
Safeguard  Is  even  weaker.  It  was  designed  for 
area  defense,  the  defense  of  our  cities,  and 
now  we've  abandoned  that  thought.  We've 
moved  It  back  to  the  bases,  to  get  them  out 
of  the  cities  where  people  will  protest  about 
being  saved  from  a  nuclear  war  by  dragging 
nuclear  bombs  right  Into  their  neighborhood 
and  back  yard,  and  we're  tucking  them  away 
out  In  South  (slc)   Dakota  and  Montana, 

The  odd  thing  Is  that  the  design  of,  say. 
the  eye  of  the  system,  the  MSR,  the  missile 
site  radar,  a  huge  structure,  costing  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  million  dollars  for  each 
installation — the  eye  Is  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  It.  It  was  designed  for  an  entirely 
different  Job.  area  defense.  And  now  we  don't 
need  that  design  for  point  defense  of  the 
silos.  And  yet  we're  going  to  quickly  rush 
Into  production  and  deploy  a  design  that  to- 
day is  very  weak.  And  any  technician  would 
admit  that  they  don't  even  need  to  use  the 
SS-9's  that  Dean  Acheson  mentioned.  They 
can  knock  that  out  with  the  SS-11,  which  Is 
only  a  megaton.  And  they  take  one-eighth 
of  their  existing  supply  of  those,  never  touch 
the  SS-9's  and  knock  out  every  single  one  of 
the  MSRs  that  we  build. 

Once  you  knock  out  the  eye  of  the  system, 
what  good  are  the  Sprints,  and  the  Spartans, 
and  the  computers?  What  good's  all  the  pro- 
gramming? And  why  wouldn't  they  use  that 
less  costly  means  of  knocking  out  the  heart 
of  the  system? 

This  Is  the  defect  of  It,  It's  a  weak  design. 
It  costs  much  more,  too,  than  the  6.8  billion 
we've  been  told.  I'd  give  you  all  the  tea  in 
China  that  it  would  not  be  built  for  less  than 
twenty  billion — that's  Nationalist  China — 
be  built  for  less,  less  than  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars. And  I  do  feel  when  we're  on  the  brink 
of  negotiations,  and  we  will  begin  negotia- 
tions, I  feel  confident,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
early  in  August,  why.  Just  as  we're  about  to 
seo  whether  we  can't,  both  of  us,  find  a  mu- 
tuality of  Interest  in  stopping  this  madness 
of  piling  bombs,  on  bombs,  on  bombs.  In- 
creasing the  terror,  which  does  not  Increase 
my  sense  of  security  and  safety. 

Why  don't  we  sit  down  sensibly  and  ra- 


tionally, and  see,  as  Secretary  Rogers  said 
and  President  Nixon,  whether  we  both  can't 
go  out  of  the  ABM  business?  In  fact,  they 
have  said.  If  they  want  to  go  out  of  the 
business,  we'll  go  out  of  the  business.  And 
why  not  Just  first  determine,  while  we're 
going  ahead  and  redesigning  the  eye  of 
the  system,  the  MSR,  see  whether  or  not 
the  Soviet  Union  wouldn't  find  a  mutuality 
of  Interest  in  de-escalatlng  the  nuclear  arms 
race? 

So  for  these  reasons  I  think  a  delay  In 
the  deployment  of  this  system  would  be  very 
wise.  It  serves  our  Interest,  It  serves  the 
Interest  of  world  peace.  I  think  we'll  be 
more  secure  that  way,  rather  than  rushing 
into  an  ABM  system  which  they  will  retali- 
ate against  by  Increasing  their  offensive 
weapons.  And  they  can  build  those  a  lot 
cheaper  and  faster  than  we  can  build  this, 
the  most  complex,  intricate  electronic  and 
mechanical  system  ever  devised  by  man- 
kind— and  we  have  no  idea  whether  It  will 
work.  In  fact,  Secretary  Acheeon  said  It  may 
not  work.  And  If  tt's  not  workable,  at  least 
when  we're  through  with  all  of  this — and  he 
means  maybe  six  to  twenty  billion  dollars — 
we  at  least  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it's  not  workable. 

That's  a  pretty  expensive  thing  to  try  to 
experiment  with,  when  I  can  take  twenty 
billion  dollars  as  a  Senator,  and  find  a  great 
many  places  to  natlon-bulld  here  at  home 
with  that  money,  and  offer  the  promise  of 
America  to  more  people,  and  stop  this  tre- 
mendous flow  of  rampant  Inflation,  which  is 
distorting  every  priority  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  picking  the  pockets  of  every  sin- 
gle American  family. 

Frost.  We're  going  to  take  a  break  now. 
We'll  be  opening  It  up  In  one  minute's  time. 
Well,  you've  heard  both  of  our  distin- 
guished speakers  explaining  this  thing 
about  as  well — this  complex  thing  about  as 
well  as  It  can  be  explained.  And  our  audience 
here  in  the  studio  have  been  listening  too. 
Let  me  throw  It  towards  them. 

Are  there  any  of  you  who  want  to  speak 
now.  agree  or  disagree  with  something  that's 
been  said?  Can  I  put  a  question  to  one  of 
our  distinguished — yes? 

Man.  Mr.  Acheson,  you  spoke  about  the 
need  for  deterrents.  And  deterrents.  I  be- 
lieve. Is  defined  as  the  ability  to  destroy  your 
enemy  If  he  strikes  first.  Now  Senator  Percy 
indicated  that  for  the  foreseeable  future.  If 
the  Soviets  strike  first,  we  will  still  have 
the  power  to  destroy  them  ten  or  fifteen  times 
over.  If  we  have  the  ABM  In  addition,  It's  true 
we  might  be  able  to  destroy  them  twenty 
five  times  or  thirty  times  over.  You  said.  If 
we  don't  have  the  ABM  It  weakens  our  deter- 
rent. In  a  setose  It  weakens  our  deterrent  be- 
cause you're  weaker  If  you  can  destroy  them 
ten  times  over  Instead  of  twenty  times  over. 
But  does  It  make  any  sense,  really,  to  talk 
about  weakening  our  deterrent  If  that  Is  the 
case?  And  If  that  Is  so,  then  the  msiln  ra- 
tionale for  the  ABM.  which  Is  the  need  to 
protect  our  deterrent  all  the  way — and  there 
simply  remains  the  point  you  made  about 
the  Importance  of  having  a  strong  position 
for  bargaining  with  the  Soviets. 

And    for    the    second    part    I    would    ask 

this 

Prost.  Let's  stop  there. 
Man.  Okay,  should  we  leave  It?  I'm  sorry. 
F^osT.  All  right.  Isn't  the  power  to  destroy 
ten  times  over  deterrent  or  not? — Is  really 
the  question. 

Acheson.  I  think  the  questioner  Is  being 
deceived  by  the  Idea  that  these  figures  are 
absolutes;  that  you  are  really  saying  some- 
thing which  means  something,  when  you 
say  ten  times  over  and  twenty  times  over. 
Nobody  knows  that,  nobody  has  tried  the 
Idea,  nobody  has  tried  to  destroy  them, 
there's  no  proof  of  this. 

The  point  of  deterrents  Is  that  the  other 
side  should  believe  that  to  start  a  nuclear 
war  is  destruction  for  him. 

Now  why  have  the  Russians  Invested  a  lot 
of  money  in  the  S-99?  Why?  Because  they 


think  that  will  reduce  our  retaliatory  power. 
And  If  they  are  permitted  to  believe  that 
and  achieve  their  end  without  a  reeponse 
from  us,  then  they  will  believe  that  they 
can  take  a  greater  chance  than  they  did 
before. 

Frost.   The   gentleman   over  there,   yes. 

Man.  Senator  Percy.  In  your  first  rebuttal 
of  Secretary  Acheson's  talk,  you  mentioned 
two  Ideas  why — your  major  reasons  why 
you're  against  the  ABM.  And  If  I'm  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  them  was  because  basically 
that  It's  never  been  tested.  And  you  salrl 
that  they  should  take  it  out  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  test  it  every  major  way  possible 
to  show  all  kinds  of  defenses  around  It. 

Now  if  It  was  taken  out  In  the  ocean  and 
It  was  tested  and  it  proved  to  be  successful. 
and  that  It  could  defend  our  country  basi- 
cally better  than  It's  being  defended  now. 
would  you  change  your  Idea,  and  possibly 
more — be  more  affirmative  on  the  program? 

Percy.  Well,  I'd  feel  better  about  going 
Into  production  on  something  that  costs 
twenty  billion  dollars  If  I  thought  ahead  of 
time  I  might  have  some  Idea  that  It  would 
work.  But  secondly,  I  wouldn't  even  feel  very 
good  about  going  Into  spending  that  kind  of 
money  If  I  thought  I  could  avoid  It.  And  If 
we  can  avoid  It  by  a  negotiated  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  they  Indicate  a. 
willingness  to  want  do  It — and  our  own 
President  has  Indicated  a  desire  and  willing- 
ness to  want  to  do  it — I'd  want  to  see  first 
whether  we  can  reach  an  agreement. 

Because  I  think  It's  silly  to  spend  twenty 
billion  dollars  If  you  don't  have  to. 

Acheson.  I'd  like  to  comment  on  that 
reply. 

Frost.  Yes. 

Acheson.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Gllpatrlc 
said.  "Walt  three  years  before  you  deploy  an 
ABM.  and  then  see  whether  the  Russians 
will  do  something"  We  have  waited  thre? 
years,  and  now  the  Senator  says  wait  another 
God  knows  how  long.  I  think  the  time  for 
waiting  is  over,  and  that  they  have  made 
their  deployment,  we  must  make  ours.  Ana 
then  they  will  be  moved  to  get  on  with  It  or 
not  get  on  with  it. 

Percy.  Mr.  Secretary,  those  are  almost  pre- 
cisely the  words  the  military  establishment 
used  to  President  Elsenhower  "We've  been 
waiting  long  enough,  let's  now  go  into  pro- 
duction on  the  Nlke-Zeus.  the  Nlke-X'. 
whatever  it  was.  And  Elsenhower  rightly  said 
no.  And  President  Kennedy  said,  rightly,  no 
And  they  were  absolutely  right  because  the 
whole  system,  everyone  admits,  would  have 
been  a  twenty  to  forty  billion  dollar  boon- 
doggle, totally  obsolete  by  present  standards 
now. 

Frost.  Do  you  think  the  system  you're  ad- 
vocating Is  open  to  the  same  danger  of  beln-j 
an  anachronism  In  a  very  short  time? 

Acheson.  I  think  everything  Is  open  to  that 
danger,  everything.  Science  Is  moving  very 
fast.  But  you  cannot  turn  over  one  whole 
field  of  development  to  the  opponent  wit.i 
any  degree  of  safety.  One  must  stay  with  i". 
Mr.  Frost,  one  has  got  to  stay  all  the  time 
with  It.  If  you  delay  and  delay  and  delay,  and 
the  other  person  exp)erlments  and  develops 
and  develops,  you  are  losing  ground. 

And  the  fact  that  Elsenhower  took  :i 
chance  and  got  away  with  it  is  no  reason  . 

Frost.  The  gentleman  in  the  back  row. 

Man.  Secretary  Acheson.  you  said  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  ABM  is  that  it  should 
be  a  deterrent  and  that  It  doesn't  matter  ii 
It  works  or  not.  Therefore,  why  don't  we  Just 
pretend  to  build  one? 

Acheson.  If  I  said  what  you  say  I  said,  I'm 
a  bigger  fool  than  I  think  I  am. 

Frost.  Someone  else  put  up  their  hand 
over  there.  Yes.  the  lady  there. 

Woman.  Well  for  twenty-four  years  now. 
since  1945  when  I  was  a  young  girl  in  school. 
I've  been  hearing  that  the  Russians  will  do 
thus  and  so.  and  watch  out  for  the  Russians. 
Now  In  the  twenty-four  years  that  followed 
we  have,  according  to  the  people  that  wanted 
more  and  more  atom  bombs,  more  and  more 


hydrogen  bombs,  and  people  who  want  the     Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whom  I 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system  to  go  into  effect,      used  to  know  very  well  when  I  was  young. 

He  used  to  say,  what  I'm  sure  will  shock  all 
of  us  now.  that  there  la  no  check  that  he 


we've  been  hearing  that  we  need  all  this,  and 
at  this  particular  time  and  that  particular 
lime  we  were  so  very  vulnerable. 

Now  If  we  had  been  that  vulnerable,  and 
we  are  at  this  very  moment  this  vulnerable, 
with  this  terrific  weapon  that  Russia  has, 
how  come  they  haven't  used  It?  Perhaps  l*'s 
time  that  we  ought  to  Just  end  our  suspi- 
cions. And  there  Is  another  premise  that 
slipped  in,  that  the  hundred  sixty-five  billion 
dollars  that  this  reaction  weapon — defensive 
weapon — costs  would  not  necessarily  be  used 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

Now  I'd  like  to  know,  what  kind  of  a  pre- 
mise Is  that?  Where  would  the  hundred 
sixty-five  billion  dollars  be  spent? 

Frost.  That's  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  mil- 
lion there,  or  twenty  billion.  Ifs  so  much 
money,  all  the  same. 

Woman.  Millions.  Well  you  see  the  amount 
is  so  staggering  that  I  can't  even  Imagine  it. 
You  know,  like,  how  much  Is  It  per  week? 
But  I  feel  that  it's  a  false  premise  that  It 
won't  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes.  And  I 
know — may  I  continue  for  a  moment — that 
if  my  little  child  were  In  a  hassle  and  were 
arguing  with  a  lot  of  children,  and  I  wanted 
htm  to  stop  and  do  his  homework,  I  wouldn't 
throw  his  books  out  the  window  and  spend 
my  last  fifty  cents  on  a  little  old  shield  for 
him  so  he  can  defend  himself  In  his  fight.  I 
would  try  to  see  that  he  stopp)ed  the  fight, 
stopped  the  arguing,  stopped  that  approach 
completely,  and  turned  his  needs  and  his  at- 
tention towards  peaceful  ends. 
Frost.  Let  me  put  .  .  . 

Let  me  put  that  question  to  you:  Is  It  a 
false  premise  to  Imagine  that  the  hunderd 
and  sixty-five  million  that's  been  spent  on 
the  eye,  cm-  the  twenty  billion — is  It  a  false 
premise  to  suggest  that  that  can't  be  spent 
on  peaceful  means? 

Acheson.  I'm  scary,  I  don't  under — I 
couldn't  hear  what  the  lady  said  and  I  don't 
quite  understand  what  you're  saying. 

FROST.  Well,  she  wm  making  the  point  very 
well.  She  was  disputing  your  earlier  stigges- 
tlon  that  Senator  Percy  was  wrong  when  he 
suggested  the  money  could  be  spent  on  bet- 
ter things.  You  said  .  .  . 

Percy.  Or  not  even  spent  at  all;  Just  let 
the  people  spend  It  and  not  raise  our  taxes  so 
much. 

Frost.  You  disputed  that.  You're  on  safe 
ground  there.  You  then  disputed  that  earlier 
and  you  said  It's  not  a  question  that  the 
money  could  be  spent  on  anything  else.  And 
the  lady  was  disputing  yotir  point.  Now  why 
did  you  say  It's  not  a  question,  that  the 
money  can't  be  spent  on  something  else? 
Acheson,  Well  I  still  don't  understand 
what  the  issue  is.  But  I  think  I  do.  At  any 
rate,  let  me  answer  a  question  I  want  to 
answer. 
Frost.  I  thought  you  might  do  that,  yes. 
Acheson.  Maybe  It's  this — let's  get  the 
proportions  here  right.  What  are  we  talking 
about?  What  are  the  orders  of  magnitude 
we're  talking  about?  We're  talking  about 
spending  over  five  years,  a  figure  which  is 
eight  WUlon  dollars.  Or  you  can  call  It  eleven. 
if  you  want  to  add  in  development  expenses, 
research  expenses,  which  you  must  spend 
anyway. 

Now  this  doesn't  make  the  difference  be- 
tween not  paying  taxes  and  paying  taxes,  or 
the  good  life  or  the  bad  life,  or  anything  else. 
It  is  about  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the 
military  budget.  The  whole  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  tril- 
lion dollars  In  this  period. 

The  cost,  for  Instance,  If  you  want  to  stop 
pollution  of  the  air.  Is  a  hundred  and  fifty 
billion  dollars.  We  must  meet  It,  and  we  will 
meet  It.  But  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
things  that  we  must  do  is  so  Infinitely  greater 
than  this  that  they  are  not  comparable. 

It  reminds  me  now — If  I  may  end  up.  and 
then  I'll  stop  talking — with  a  recollection  of 
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wrote  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  check 
to  pay  his  taxes.  And  he  said  to  himself. 
"When  I  sign  this  paltry  check"— you  can 
know  how  long  ago  that  was — "I  buy  civili- 
zation." 

Now  I  say  when  we  spend  this  money, 
which  Is  not  paltry  but  substantial,  we  buy 
security.  And  that  la  what  we're  concerned 
with. 

Perot.  Can  I  Just  simply 

Fkost.  The  last  word  from  you  too.  Sena- 
tor Percy. 

Percy.  Well,  I'll  answer  a  question  that  I 
haven't  been  asked,  but  I'll  respond  to  Dean 
Acheson.  I  think  that  this  is  the  least  cost- 
effective  system  that  I  could  devise.  I  think 
the  holes  that  we've  punctured  In  it  have 
shattered  the  thinking  of  even  some  of  Its 
most  previous  ardent  defenders. 

It's  a  question  now  of  how— whether  we 
are  for  defense;  we're  all  for  that — It's  a 
question  of  sufficiency.  And  I  think  we  con- 
clusively proved  that  as  of  the  moment,  we 
have  a  sufficiency. 

I  don't  think  the  public — not  the  eleven 
million  people  that  I  serve  in  Illinois — are 
Impressed  with  a  trillion  dollar  economy  or 
what  percentage  this  Is  of  the  gross  national 
product.  They're  Impressed  with  the  fact  that 
maybe  they're  a  blue  collar  making  ninety- 
five  hundred  dollars,  more  than  they  ever 
dreamed  of  before,  but  they're  spending  ten 
thousand.  They're  going  in  debt.  They  can't 
seem  to  keep  ahead  of  the  game.  Everyone  Is 
being  harder  pressed,  higher  prices,  and 
they  wonder  why. 

It's  because  this  defense  establishment  Is  so 
big,  so  out  of  control  almost,  that  It  now  In- 
volves one  out  of  nine  people.  We  have  eight 
and  a  half  million  people  working  forty 
hours  a  week  on  Just  military  equipment 
alone  in  this  country.  We  place  billions  of 
dollars,  forty-four  billion  dollars  In  con- 
tracts, fifty-eight  per  cent  of  it  without  even 
advertising  for  bids.  It's  Just  a  negotiated 
bid.  And  we  are  In  such  a  condition  that 
today  the  Congress  wants  to  try  to  get  ahold 
of  It.  And  that's  what  this  great  struggle  Is 
about. 

We're  struggling  for  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  for  a  sense  of  priorities  and  rlght- 
ness  in  this  country.  We  want  a  sufficiency 
of  defense.  But  we  don't  want  to  have  the 
military  dominate  our  lives  and  wreck  our 
economy  with  this  kind  of  eighty  and 
eighty-plus  billion  of  spending  at  the  na- 
tional level.  It's  that  addltlonallty  now.  on 
top  of  everything  else,  that's  causing  us  this 
great  crunch  in  our  credit  markets  today. 

And  what  we're  trying  to  do  Is  simply  save 
four,  five,  six  billion  dollars,  which  might 
take  that  extra  pressure  off  and  enable  us 
to  have  a  more  stable,  normal  economy. 

Frost.  And  there  we've  got  to  leave  It. 
Thank  you  for  your  last  words.  To  both  of 
you,  thank  you.  Secretary  Acheson.  Thank 
you.  Senator  Percy.  And  our  thanks  to  our 
audience  for  all  of  their  participation  and 
all  of  their  questions.  I'm  sure,  with  me, 
you'd  like  to  thank  our  speakers  and  our 
experts. 


COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES:   TREAS- 
URY MUST  ENFORCE  LAW 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  taking 
a  hard  look  at  our  national  priorities. 

With  our  Nation's  growing  concern  for 
eliminating  hunger  and  improving  nutri- 
tional levels,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
food  production  capability  ranks  high  in 
such  priorities. 

AxiomaticaUy,  this  involves  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  economic  climate  for  food 


producers,  as  well  as  adequate  protec- 
tion against  unfair — and  unlawful — com- 
petition from  foreign  countries. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  discriminatory  practices  of 
U.S.  Treasury  relating  to  its  failure  to 
impose  certain  duties  on  impKjrted  dairy 
products. 

Under  section  1303  of  United  States 
Code  19,  duties  on  imports  subsidized  by 
foreign  countries  are  required  to  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  subsidy — in 
addition  to  the  regular  duty.  This  is 
mandatory — not  permissive — law. 

Despite  protests  by  the  domestic  dairy 
industry,  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  the  Treasury  is  failing 
to  enforce  this  law  in  relation  to  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  real 
concern,  first,  for  those  interested  in 
maintaining  an  economically  sound  and 
productive  dairy  industry-,  and  second, 
for  those  who  believe  in  essential,  just 
and  equitable  enforcement  of  our  laws. 

Unless  expeditious  action  is  taken  by 
the  administration  to  impose  the  re- 
quired countervailing  duties  on  dairy 
products.  Congress,  I  believe,  should  seri- 
ously consider,  first,  a  probe  into  the 
Treasury's  failure  to  impose  counter- 
vailing duties  on  dairy  products:  and, 
second,  legislation  to  create  stronger  im- 
port control  laws. 

The  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  the 
United  States  has  been  declining  steadily 
since  1945. 

In  that  year  we  had  27.7  million  cows 
and  heifers  in  the  milk  herd.  This  year, 
we  have  only  14.1  million.  In  1940.  there 
were  4.6  million  farmers  reporting  milk 
cows.  This  year,  there  are  1.1  million 
farmers  milking  cows.  Due  to  better 
breeding  and  greater  efficiency  in  milk 
production,  per  cow,  our  total  output  of 
milk  for  consumers  did  not  decline  with 
the  reduction  in  herds  and  the  number  of 
producers  until  1966.  Production  peaked 
at  124  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  1965  and 
has  now  declined  to  an  estimated  115 
billion  pounds  this  year.  Unless  the  eco- 
nomic returns  for  dairying  improve  and 
improve  speedily,  we  confront  real  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  adequat*  supplies  of 
one  of  our  finest  foods. 

Certainly  a  law  intended  to  protect 
these  producers  from  imports  subsidized 
heavily  by  the  exporting  countries 
abroad— a  law  already  on  the  statute 
books— should  be  enforced  to  protect 
dairymen  from  the  most  unfair  sort  of 
competition. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CALLS  FOR 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENEVA 
CONVENTION  ON  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL    WARFARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  least  understood  and  most  serious 
problems  of  our  time,  as  momentous  for 
the  future  of  world  peace  as  the  nuclear 
arms  race  itself,  is  the  rapid  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
History  records  remarkably  few  instances 
of  the  use  of  these  weapons,  but  their 
rapid  development  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  nations  makes  the  dar;ger  of  our 
losing  control  over  them  daily  more  seri- 
ous. To  those  knowledgeable  on  the  sub- 
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Ject,  the  prospects  of  heading  off  this 
grim  occurrence  seem  bleak  Indeed. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  editorial  published  recently  In  the 
New  York  Times.  Though  I  would  like  to 
find  Its  cautious  optimism  encouraging, 
the  progress  it  describes  is  slim  indeed 
and  far  from  the  amount  needed  to 
achieve  effective  control  of  these  weap- 
ons. Much  more  is  neeued,  and  primary 
among  these  needed  measures  is  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925 
banning  the  aggressive  use  of  these  weap- 
ons, a  measure  called  for  in  the  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Lunacy  or  Germ  Warfare 
Dean  Swift  himself  could  not  do  Justice  to 
a  world  which  over  the  centuries  and  with 
great  skill  has  eliminated  diseases  one  by 
one  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  then  sys- 
tematically bred  the  germs  of  those  diseases 
as  a  possible  weapon  of  war.  Yet  all  the  major 
countries,  even  those  that  have  the  nuclear 
power  to  wipe  out  the  earth's  population  sev- 
eral  times  over,  persist  In  the  solemn  lunacy 
of  stockpiling  lethal  bacteria  and  poisonous 
gases  In  thte  name  of  national  defense. 

Fortunately  a  few  rays  of  good  sense  have 
been  penetrating  this  Kafka-llke  realm   and 
It  Is  at   least  possible  that  the  world  may 
be  spared  further  hazardous  progress  along 
a    particularly    gruesome    road.    Among   the 
hopeful  signs,  the  first  In  recent  weeks  was 
the   vigorous   campaign   against   the   chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  program  of  the 
Defense      Department      by      RepresentaUve 
Richard  D.  McCarthy  of  Buffalo.  It  was  Mr 
McCarthy   who   Induced    a   rare   briefing   of 
Congressmen  on  the  subject  by  hitherto  ret- 
icent officers  of  the  Pentagon.   And   It  was 
the  same  Congressman   who  almost  single- 
handedly  prevented  the  crosscountry  ship- 
ment of  several  hundred  freight  cars  filled 
with    obsolete    but    deadly    ga*    bombs    the 
Army   Irresponsibility  planned   to  dump   In 
the  Atlantic. 

Entering  into  the  questioning  spirit,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  Just 
voted  to  cut  out  of  the  defense  budget  all 
funds  for  researching  offensive  measures  in 
the    field    of    chemical-biological    warfare 
President  Nixon  himself  has  shown  a  marked 
Interest  in  moves  to  reduce  this  whole  cate- 
gory of  armaments.  He  has  ordered  a  full- 
scale  review  of  the  program  and  pledged  to 
the  opening  session  of  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment   Conference    that    the    United    States 
would  seek  "reliable  arms  control"  for  this 
potential   tyiae   of   warfare,   which   "arouses 
horror  and  revulsion  throughout  the  world  " 
Perhaps  even  more  significant,  the  United 
Nations  has  Just  Issued  a  report  that  should 
be  required  reading  for  responsible  govern- 
ment officials  around  the  globe.  It  documents 
not  only  the  frightful  dangers  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  but  the  folly  of  their 
contemplated  use  as  well  as  their  total  un- 
predictability,  their  possible  destruction  of 
the   environment   even    where   thev   do   not 
mmedlately  wipe  out   a  whole  population 
Including  those  who  Initiate  their  use-  and 
the    easy    and    frightening    proliferation    of 
such    weapons   among   nations   that   cannot 
afford  nuclear  armaments. 

In  transmitting  the  work  of  the  fourteen 
distinguished  scientists  who  drew  up  the 
U.N.  report,  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has 
appealed  to  all  states  to  accept  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925,  renouncing  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents— a  declara- 
tion ratified  by  sixty  nations  but  not  by 
the  United  States — and  to  eliminate  such 
agent*  as  quickly  as  possible  from  their 
arsenalB. 


If  these  steps  are  taken,  such  is  the  irony 
of  the  situation,  the  world  would  breathe 
more  easily  at  having  to  ward  off  only  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 


AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  STATISTICS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  while  back  I  placed  in  the  Record 
figures  showing  the  comparison  of  the 
number  of  officers  obtained  through 
ROTC  with  officers .  obtained  from  the 
military  academies  and  Officer  Candi- 
date Schools.  Unfortunately,  at  that 
time  the  Air  Force  did  not  have  their 
figiu-es  complete.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Air  Force  statistics  and  a 
portion  of  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


representative  sample  of  thinking  on  this 
subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
a  nimiber  of  these  responses  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


since  the  Inception  of  the  Air  FVsrce  In 
1947,  the  AFROTC  has  continually  been  the 
major  long-lead  procurement  source  of  com- 
missioned officers.  We  anticipate  that  It  will 
continue  In  the  foreseeable  future 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable  to  lo- 
cate any  statistics  that  would  reveal  the  per- 
centages of  officers  who  were  commissioned 
through  the  AFROTC  or  Its  earlier  counter- 
parts In  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Records  of  graduates  who  served  be- 
tween 1941-1945  are  malnUlned  by  the  Army 
and  we  understand  that  they  do  not  reflect 
which  officers  were  in  the  Air  Corps  Army 
Air  Forces.  The  AFROTC  was  Instituted  in 
1948  following  the  establishment  of  the  Air 
Force  as  a  separate  service  the  previous  year 
Many  of  the  ROTC  graduates  who  were  on 
active  duty  in  the  Air  Force  during  Korea 
had  also  participated  in  World  War  II  and 
the  records  fall  to  separate  them  from  offi- 
cers commissioned  from  other  sources. 

The  following  figures  are  provided  which 
show  the  annual  total  active  duty  officer 
strengths  and  ROTC  percentages  thereof  for 
the  past  several  fiscal  years : 


Total  ROTC 

"'  "'^  strength  inventory  Percent 

J""  30,  1964 133,987  32,483  24.5 

""'^S'   1!^ "1.578  33,473  25.4 

J""' 30,  1966 130.724  36.306  27.8 

J""  30,   967 135,485  39742  29  3 

J""e,3M968 137.533  42.296  30  8 

Mayl969 134,364  42.452  316 


As  a  matter  of  historical  Interest,  in  1920 
the  Army  established  the  first  Air  Service 
ROTC  units  at  the  University  of  California 
in  Berkeley,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
the  Texas  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. Today,  174  institutions  are  partici- 
pating. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  Interest  in 
this  vital  program  and  hope  the  foregoing 
Information    will    prove    helpful. 


THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  7, 
1969,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  number 
of  letters  responding  to  a  letter  I  had 
written  requesting  views  of  businessmen 
on  the  repeal  of  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

I  have  now  received  another  group  of 
very  thoughtful  letters  on  the  subject. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  those  responding 
are  opposed  to  the  suspension  or  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

So  that  the  Senators  may  see  another 
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Chicago,  III.,  July  17,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Chuck:  The  current  legislative  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  T^r  Investment  tax 
credit  Is  most  distressing  to  industry  gen- 
erally and  to  ITW  in  particular.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  Is  not  to  urge  the  retention  of 
the  7%  tax  credit  In  Its  present  form 
which  we  recognize  to  be  well-nigh  Impossi- 
ble In  the  light  of  the  current  political  situa- 
tion. We  do  suggest,  however,  that  the  United 
States  economy  needs  some  form  of  recovery 
for  capital  outlay  if  we  are  to  remain  com'- 
petltlve  with  foreign  competition.  In  addlton, 
capita;  expenditures,  although  seemingly  in- 
flationary in  short  range  view,  are  actually 
an  anti-lnflatlonary  element  when  consid- 
ered over  the  long  haul. 

Every  major  industrial  nation  encourages 
Investment  In  capital  equipment — either 
through  tax  Incentives  or  through  acceler- 
ated depreciation  provisions,  or  both.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion suggested  the  7%  Investment  tax  credit 
in  the  first  place.  Frankly,  most  business- 
men favored  alternative  approaches  at  the 
time  the  7%  tax  credit  was  enacted,  because 
they  recognized  that  the  7%  credit  would  be 
forever  vulnerable  from  a  political  stand- 
point, as  It  Is  now.  Some  of  these  alternatives 
will  be  discussed  further  in  this  letter. 

The  point  is.  however,  that  perfectly  un- 
derstandable political  pressures  have  caused 
a  Republican  President  and  a  Democratic 
Majority  in  the  House  to  agree  on  repeal  of 
the  7"^  Investment  tax  credit,  and  nothing 
has  been  suggested  to  take  Its  place.  The 
likely  result  of  this  action  will  t>e  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  corporate  outlays  for 
needed  capital  equipment  over  the  next  few 
years  and  well  into  the  future.  This  trend 
is  not  likely  to  manifest  itself  this  year  (or 
perhaps  even  next  year),  because  corporate 
managers,  relying  in  part  on  the  7^^  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  have  already  made  plans 
for  purchases  of  capital  equipment  for  this 
year.  These  plans  cannot  now  be  changed, 
even  though  the  tax  write-off  Is  likely  to  be 
repealed.  Therefore,  the  Inevitable  downturn 
in  capital  outlays  will  not  occur  for  some 
time. 

Healthy  expenditures  for  capital  equip- 
ment are  vitally  necessary  to  a  healthy,  non- 
Inflatlonary  economy.  They  are  also  neces- 
sary In  order  to  protect  our  markets  at  home 
and  abroad  from  foreign  Intrusion.  American 
wage  rates  are  obviously  higher  than  foreign 
wage  rates,  and  this  is  good.  But  this  also 
means  that  American  Industry  can  remain 
competitive  only  If  the  cost  of"the  final  end 
product  of  Its  enterprise  is  competitive  with 
foreign  producers.  The  only  way  that  this 
objective  can  be  accomplished  is  through 
developing  better,  less  costly  methods 
through  newer,  more  productive  machinery. 
Thus,  a  national  policy  of  jM-ovldlng  incen- 
tives to  businesses  to  remain  competitive 
through  purchase  and  renewal  of  capital 
equipment  (machinery)  Is  essential  and 
should  be  of  high  priority.  As  I  said  earlier, 
every  other  major  Industrial  nation  provides 
such  incentives,  and  for  the  United  States 
to  be  without  them,  while  maintaining  much 
higher  wage  rates  than  foreign  competitors, 
puts  us  at  a  double  disadvantage. 

In  addition,  from  the  standpoint  of  In- 
flation— one  of  the  best  ways  to  control 
Inflation  Is  to  provide  for  greater  productivi- 
ty. This  objective  can  be  accomplished  only 
if  there  Is  a  continuing  capability  to  Im- 
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prove  production  volume  through  newer  and 
better  capital  equipment  (machinery).  Thus, 
stepped  up  capital  expenditures  actually  op- 
erate as  a  counterlnflatlonary  force  on  the 
economy  because,  in  the  long  run,  they  con- 
tribute to  better  productivity. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  seek  means  of  encouraging  cap- 
ital Investment  now  that  the  7%  Investment 
tax  credit  is  to  be  repealed  for  political  rea- 
sons. Here  are  a  number  of  alternatives; 

1.  Reduce  the  7%  Investment  tax  credit 
to  3>4%  and  liberalize  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion rules  so  that  Industry  can  recapture  cap- 
ital outlays  at  a  faster  rate  and  with  lower 
Interest  payments  than  Is  now  possible. 

2.  Couple  accelerated  depreciation  Uberall- 
zatlon  with  a  capital  allowance  equivalent 
to  the  7':c  Investment  tax  credit  (in  other 
words,  a  capital  allowance  approaching 
14%).  Many  other  Industrial  nations  use 
this  technique  as  an  Incentive  for  capital 
expendltiires.  In  other  words,  a  company 
could  write  off  capital  depreciation  at  a  de- 
preciation schedule  chosen  by  them  at  no 
long  range  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
government.  In  addition,  they  would  be  given 
an  addlUonal  allowance  of,  let  us  say  14  ^c. 
For  example,  a  company  making  capital  ex- 
penditures of  $1,000,000  in  a  single  year 
could  depreciate  $1,140,000  over  any  depreci- 
ation period  the  company  (and  not  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service)    decided. 

Other  alternatives  are  likely  to  be  ad- 
vanced. We  would  be  Interested  In  discussing 
them  with  you  from  time  to  time,  at  your 
initiative. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  ITW  Is  not 
making  this  presentation  to  you  because  we 
are  Interested  In  a  tax  break.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  accounting  procedures  have  been 
such  that  the  l^c  Investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  are  clalmd  over  a 
longer  period  than  most  companies.  How- 
ever, as  a  producer  of  capital  equipment  and 
as  suppliers  to  other  producers,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  overall  economic  and 
International  trade  Implications  of  merely 
repealing  the  77c  Investment  tax  credit  with- 
out providing  for  some  other  means  of  en- 
couraging corporate  expenditures  for  capital 
equipment. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Mack, 
Manager,  Public  Affairs. 


Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.,  July  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chtjck:  The  new  directions  which 
tax  policy  discussion  Is  taking  make  it  high- 
ly desirable  to  reconsider  the  relevance  and 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  present  conditions  and 
needs.  The  necessity  to  strengthen  the  dollar 
in  world  markets  contlnvies  to  be  of  para- 
motmt  Importance  to  the  nation's  economic 
welfare.  Repeal  of  the  Investment  credit 
would  weaken  the  dollar  internationally,  in- 
sofar as  it  puts  those  industries  which  must 
compete  internationally  at  a  cost  disadvan- 
tage as  against  the  foreign  competitors. 

Since  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  was 
proposed,  labor,  financing,  and  other  costs 
have  continued  to  rise  here.  Foreign  manu- 
facturers continue  to  enjoy  some  cost  ad- 
vantages, including  a  wide  array  of  tax 
incentives  and  low  cost  financing.  Conse- 
quently, now  more  than  ever  before.  Indus- 
tries which  must  compete  in  the  world 
markets  need  the  investment  tax  credit  to 
prevent  their  international  market  position 
from  becoming  even  weaker.  And  the  less 
American  industry  is  able  to  compete  over- 
seas, the  weaker  the  dollar  would  become. 
A  weaker  overseas  dollar  wou'.d  hurt  the 
domestic  economy  in  many  ways,  including 
the  efforts  to  stem  Inflation. 


The  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  would 
be  especially  unfair  to  the  domestic  alumi- 
num Industry.  The  U.S.  Industry  must  com- 
pete worldwide  more  than  the  vast  majcw- 
Ity  of  Industries,  both  for  raw  materials  and 
markets. 

Aluminum  Is  also  an  advanced  technology 
Industry,  requiring  continuous  and  substan- 
tial investment  In  better  facilities  to  keep 
cost  and  prices  as  low  as  possible  and  yet 
b©  able  to  pay  relatively  high  wages  and 
provide  increasing  employment.  To  stay  tech- 
nologically competitive  requires  advanced 
planning,  as  well  as  large  scale  financial  com- 
mitments for  Inter-related  facilities.  With 
world  aluminum  markets  growing,  the  do- 
mestic aluminum  industry  must  either  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  the  growth  or  decline. 
It  cannot  stand  still.  Consequently,  Reyn- 
olds Metals,  as  well  as  Its  foreign  and  do- 
mestic competitors,  are  In  the  midst  of  large- 
scale  capacity  exp>anslon  and  facility  im- 
provement programs.  All  of  our  current  plant 
investment  programs  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide overdue  improvement  or  "missing 
links"  in  our  existing  facilities.  They  cannot 
be  abandoned,  or  even  delayed,  without  seri- 
ously damaging  the  ability  of  our  present 
facilities  to  compete  effectively  and  to  pro- 
vide Jobs.  The  failure  to  take  these  facts 
into  account  with  respect  to  aluminum  and 
similar  capital  Investive  essential  industries 
would  both  hurt  the  individual  companies 
and  the  health  of  the  U.S.  economy  generally. 

If,  despite  the  foregoing.  Congress  should 
decide  to  repeal  the  investment  credit,  It 
should  make  provision  for  those  basic  in- 
dustries, such  as  aluminum,  where  expan- 
sion Is  expensive  and  requires  various  types 
of  Inter-dependent  facilities  that  take  sev- 
eral years  to  complete.  In  our  company  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  program  for  which 
we  borrowed  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. Different  facilities  are  at  different 
stages,  such  as  drawing  of  plans,  land  pur- 
chase, equipment  orders,  and  building  con- 
struction, and  many  of  these  expenditures 
which  must  be  made  In  connection  with 
projects  already  started  are  not  subject  to 
the  investment  credit  under  the  termination 
language  recently  passed  by  the  House.  Un- 
less the  termination  language  is  amended 
and  Its  scope  enlarged  by  the  Senate,  a 
number  of  our  basic  industries  will  be  un- 
able to  apply  the  investment  credit  to  facets 
of  multiple  projects  already  substantially 
completed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  S.  Reynolds.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Arrow  Gear  Co., 
Downers  Grove,  III.,  June  25,  1969. 
Re  7%  Investment  Credit. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  asking  for  comments  on  this  matter. 

We  fully  agree  that  this  is  an  Inappropri- 
ate tool  for  short-run  economic  stabilization. 
The  very  nature  of  the  problem  of  purchas- 
ing fixed  assets  for  use  over  a  long  period 
of  time  does  not  lend  Itself  to  tampering 
with  the  tax  provisions. 

In  a  small  business  such  as  ours,  we  can- 
not weigh  the  various  factors  in  an  equip- 
ment purchase  as  accurately  as  can  a  large 
corporation.  The  main  elements  get  all  the 
consideration.  Naturally,  one  of  the  princi- 
ple factors  Is  the  tax  aspects.  Should  this 
factor  keep  changing  from  time  to  time,  we 
are  put  In  the  position  of  making  major 
business  decisions  without  the  necessary 
facts. 

Investment  credit  helps  us  both  in  the 
purchasing  of  machines  and  the  selling  of 
I>art6  which  are  used  by  machine  tool  build- 
ers. This,  no  doubt,  contributes  to  Inflation- 
ary pressures.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 


we  must  decide  basically  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  this  Investment  credit.  At  you 
point  out,  the  purpose  was  to  insure  plant 
modernization  and  purchases  of  productive 
equipment  In  order  to  place  us  in  a  more 
competitive  position  in  world  trade.  TTils  is 
particularly  critical  in  view  of  the  great 
dl^arity  between  the  wages  paid  In  this 
country  compared  to  wrages  paid  In  Japan 
and  Europ>e. 

A  decision  on  investment  credits  should 
be  made  on  its  own  merits,  without  refer- 
ence to  Inflation  control.  Once  the  legisla- 
tion Is  enacted,  it  should  be  left  alone  with- 
out being  changed  periodically. 

I  appreciate  you   having  asked  my  views 
and    give    permission    for    printing    this    in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  E.  Pielsticker, 

President. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-SaUm.  N.C.,  June  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  ScTiate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  R.  J.  Reynolds  is  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  the  71,  investment 
tax  credit.  We  believe  the  Investment  credit 
has  proved  to  t)e  a  valid  tool  for  stimulat- 
ing the  continuing  modernization  of  the 
nation's  production  facilities.  Such  moderni- 
zation has  reduced  total  net  manufacturing 
cost.  Lower  manufacturing  cost  is  a  deter- 
rent to  Inflation  and  makes  It  possible  for 
US.  manufacturers  to  continue  to  effectively 
compete  In  foreign  markets.  The  foreign 
countries  which  have  made  the  most  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  last  decade  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  Investment  credit  con- 
cept. 

In  our  opinion  yoiw  contention  that  more 
realistic  and  rapid  depredation  schedules 
are  needed  Is  Indeed  correct.  Schedules  that 
fully  reflect  the  fact  of  rapid  technological 
obsolescence  would  provide  some  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  American  industry  to 
continue  to  combat  rising  production  costs 
and  to  remain  competitive  In  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

We  do  not  believe  the  investment  credit 
should  be  expanded  to  cover  all  depreciable 
property,  plus  additions  to  inventory  and 
accounts  receivable. 

Expansion,  per  se.  does  not  necessarily 
enable  Indtistry  to  produce  at  a  lower  cost, 
which  is  the  purpose  and  result  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  on  production  facili- 
ties. However,  the  Government's  economic 
policies  should  stimulate  savings,  so  that 
expansion  flnanclng  can  come  from  individ- 
uals and  financial  institutions. 

Thank   you   for   asking  our  opinion.   You 
have  OUT  piermlssion  to  print  this  reply  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

A    H.  Galloway. 

Telegraph  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  June  27, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  Thank  you  for  trans- 
mitting to  me  the  information  on  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  together  with  your  views. 

The  71  investment  tax  credit  Is.  in  my 
opinion,  an  Inappropriate  tool  for  short  run 
economic  stabilization.  I  am  not  sure  that  It 
should  have  been  enacted  In  the  first  place, 
but  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  my 
fellow  Republicans.  I  believe  that  the  tax 
credit  should  be  repealed. 

Since  early  1966,  a  few  respected  econ- 
omists and  money  managers  have  been  tell- 
ing us  to  take  stejjs  to  cool  off  the  over-heated 
economy.  Mr.  Martin  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  nearly  tarred  and  feathered  when 
he  finally,  against  the  wishes  of  the  Admin- 
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Istratlon.  took  action  In  late  1966.  Mr.  Herbert 
Prochnow  of  Chicago,  reported  In  December 
1966,  upon  his  return  from  a  visit  with  the 
heads  of  moet  of  the  European  central  banks, 
that  the  head  of  the  Italian  Bank  and  Ger- 
man Bank  had  taken  draatlc  action  when 
they  realized  that  Inflation  was  beginning, 
their  results  were  effective.  As  we  know.  In- 
flation In  Germany  is  slight  and  their  cur- 
rency strong.  We  too,  here  In  this  country, 
must  be  willing  to  take  monetary  action  when 
necessary  even  though  such  action  may  be  at 
the  time  politically  unpopular. 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  7%  tax  credit 
Is  better  utilized  by  the  largest  of  our  cor- 
porations who  are  able  to  obtain  funds  today, 
whereas  the  small  corporations  find  no  credit 
available  even  at  high  rates. 

The  major  point  made  by  you  and  other 
members  of  my  party  are  Important  and 
must  also  be  given  much  weight.  I  also  be- 
lieve strongly  that  our  products  for  export 
must  be  competitive  In  world  markets.  It  Is 
Inflation,  however,  that  Is  the  problem  not 
our  corporate  tax  rate. 

I   usually  agree  with   you.  Senator  Percy, 
but  am  sorry  that  It  can't  be  100 '"r  this  time. 
Thanks  again  for  asking  my  opinion. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  E.  Strasser. 

Nort.^^Thls  letter  may  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion ~of  the  Senator. 

Commonwealth    Edison   Co., 

Chicago,  III  ,  June  30.   19$9. 
Hon.    Charles   H    Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,    DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Percy;  We  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Investment 
tax  credit. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  nation's  In- 
dustry should  be  encouraged  to  modernize 
Its  productive  plant  through  automation,  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment,  and  the  updat- 
ing of  existing  facilities.  The  Investment  tax 
credit  Is  such  an  encouragement.  It  has 
played  an  Important  part  In  making  Ameri- 
can Industry  more  productive  and  more  com- 
petitive In  International  trade.  We  also  sup- 
port your  view  that  more  realistic  tax 
depreciation  schedules  would  provide  Im- 
portant Inducements  for  modernization.  In 
my  opinion,  these  things  are  vital  to  create 
a  long-run,  healthy  economic  climate  In 
America.  Your  advocacy  of  measures  such  as 
these  In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
in  Congress  has  our  appreciation  and  com- 
plete endorsement. 

Checking  Inflation  Is  certainly  of  para- 
mount lmp>ortance  and  we  would  support 
sacrlflclng  the  Investment  tax  credit  were  It 
to  make  a  material  contribution  to  that  end 
But  we  doubt  that  killing  the  credit  will 
have  the  desired  effect.  In  view  of  the  long 
lead-times  characteristic  of  planning  for 
large-scale  plant  investment.  If,  however,  the 
prevailing  Judgment  is  different,  then  we 
urge  suspension  rather  than  repeal.  We  rec- 
ognize the  arguments  against  on-agaln.  off- 
again  use  of  the  investment  tax  credit,  but 
we  believe,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
that  its  retention  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
country's  tax  structure  is  desirable,  even  if 
It  is  inapplicable  during  certain  periods. 

If  the  Congress  determines  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  repeal  or  suspension 
of  the  investment  tax  credit,  as  the  im- 
pending vote  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  proposal  indicates  it  may  a 
serious  Inequity  In  that  proposal  should'  in 
any  event  be  cured.  The  transition  rules  In 
the  current  legislation  provide  for  decreasing 
the  Investment  tax  credit  applicable  to 
equipment  already  ordered  but  placed  in 
service  after  December  31,  1970,  In  a  series 
Of  steps,  with  a  zero  credit  applicable  to 
equipment  Installed  after  December  31  •  974 
O^'ou^'y.  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
credit  can  have  no  function  in  checking  In- 
vestment already  firmly  committed  and  can 
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therefore,  serve  no  significant  purpose  In 
checking  the  current  rate  of  inflation.  This 
discrimination  bears  especially  hard  on  the 
utility  industry,  which  mxist  make  plant 
commitments  as  to  major  portions  of  its 
investment  five  to  seven  years  in  advance 
and  which  has  made  such  commitments 
based  on  economic  parameters  including  the 
Investment  tax  credit. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  was  considering  ac- 
tion on  the  Investment  tax  credit,  we  wrote 
to  the  Committee  sefting  forth  the  views 
expressed  above  In  somewhat  greater  detail, 
and  also  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
avoiding  a  discriminatory  withdrawal  of  the 
credit  by  denying  It  to  certain  industries— 
in  particular  electric  utilities— while  allow- 
ing It  to  others.  A  copy  of  our  communlca- 
tlfjn  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
encloeed. 

You  have  our  permission  to  print  this 
letter  and  the  enclosure  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon   R.   Corey, 
Chairman,   Finance   Committee. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.. 

Chicago.  III.,  May  21, 1969. 
Mr.  John  M.  Martin,  Jr., 
Chief    Counsel,    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means.    U.S.    House   of   Representatives 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Martin  :  ThU  letter  is  submitted 
in  connection  with  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  hearing  on  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

We  feel  strongly  that  any  action  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Investment  tax  credit 
should  be  applied  across  the  board.  It  has 
been  occasionally  argued  that  electric  power 
company  investments  are  governed  by  con- 
sumer requirements  and  are,  therefore  not 
responsive  to  a  special  Investment  tax  credit 
This  is  not  true  because  the  plant  mod- 
ernization programs  of  the  electric  power 
Industry  are  especially  sensitive  to  changes 
In  taxes  and  other  capital  costs.  Conse- 
quently, we  especially  urge  that  electric 
power  industry  not  be  singled  out  for  repeal 
of  the  credit. 

As  to  the  broader  questions  of  repeal  or 
retention,  repeal  or  suspension,  and  possible 
retention  of  special  credits  for  antl -pollution 
facilities  and  the  like,  we  feel  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Itself  Is  best  able  to 
weigh  the  broad  fiscal  consequences  which 
must  govern  these  decisions.  On  balance  we 
favor  suspension  over  outright  repeal  because 
we  believe  that  over  the  long  pull  the  invest- 
ment credit  Is  a  desirable  antidote  for  the 
"drag"  on  plant  modernization  produced  by 
the  corporate  federal  Income  tax. 

A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  our  position  on  these  matters  is  attached 
hereto.  We  respectfully  request  the  Inclusion 
of  this  letter  and  the  attached  statement  In 
the  printed  record  of  the  hearings. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Gordon  R.  Corey, 
Chairman,  Finance  Committee. 

Household  Finance  Corp.. 
Chicago,  III.,  June  26,  1969 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
spond to  your  recent  letter  regarding  the 
proposal  to  repeal  the  7%  Investment  tax 
credit.  We  concur  wholeheartedly  that  "the 
very  nature  of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  makes  It  an  Inappropriate  tool  for 
short-run  economic  stabilization."  Therefore 
its  suspension  at  this  time  as  a  part  of  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  surtax  on  corporate 
and  personal  Incomes  is  unsound  and  should 
be  opposed. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  Administration 


should  take  every  reasonable  step  to  stem 
the  tide  of  inflation.  The  continuance  of  the 
surtax  and  the  excise  and  other  taxes  which 
would  otherwise  expire  are  a  wholly  appro- 
priate method  of  doing  so.  This  Is  necessary 
to  complement  appropriate  stems  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  retard  the  increase  in  total  mone- 
tary credit.  At  this  Juncture,  it  is  also  Im- 
perative that  Federal  expenditures — both  in 
the  defense  and  non-defense  areas — be  held 
to  the  lowest  possible  level.  It  is  particularly 
Important  to  restrain  the  growth  of  non- 
defense  expenditures  until  the  termination 
or  deceleration  of  hoetlUtles  in  Viet  Nam 
makes  possible  a  substantial  reduction  in  de- 
fense expenditures. 

We  believe  that  realistic  depreciation 
schedules  should  become  a  part  of  the  tax 
modernization  program  being  considered 
cuirently  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  In  due  course  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  Its  appropriate  committees.  We  hope 
that  realistic  depreciation  allowances  and 
other  measures  to  Improve  the  long-range 
competitive  poeitlon  of  American  Industry 
vls-a-vls  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  have  your 
most  sertotis  consideration  and  study.  Such 
thorough  study  may  disclose  preferable  al- 
ternatives to  the  Investment  tax  credit.  How- 
ever, whatever  provisions  are  enacted  should 
be  permanent  and  should  not  be  utilized  as 
a  tool  for  shoit-run  stabilization  of  the 
economy. 

We  have  no  objection  to  your  insertion  of 
this  reply  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Respectfully, 

W.  D.  Hendry. 

Statement  in  Support  or  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company's  Letter  of  May  21 
1969 

1.  The  electric  power  industry  should  not 
be  singled  out  for  repeal  or  suspension  of  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

Critics  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  as  It 
applies  to  electric  power  companies  have 
argued  that  Investments  by  these  companies 
are  largely  governed  by  consimier  require- 
ments and  are  subject  to  regulated  service 
charges  designed  to  provide  a  prescribed 
after-tax  rate  of  return  on  Investment  and. 
therefore,  would  not  be  especially  responsive 
to  an  Investment  tax  credit. 

In  reality,  the  investment  tax  credit  prob- 
ably has  a  greater  incentive  value  to  the 
electric  power  Industry  than  to  most  other 
businesses.  Technological  changes  In  the 
electric  power  business  have  been  among  the 
most  dramatic  In  Industry.  For  example, 
Commonwealth  Edison  alone  has  committed 
over  $900  million  to  nuclear  power  plant  con- 
struction and  fuel.  Furthermore,  the  elec- 
tric power  business  is  among  the  most  capital 
Intensive  In  American  industry.  An  electric 
power  company  must  Invest  at  least  $4  in 
plant  and  equipment  to  produce  $1  of  annual 
revenue.  In  contrast.  In  many  other  busi- 
nesses, $1  invested  in  plant  and  equipment 
will  produce  as  much  as  from  $4  to  $8  of 
annual  revenue.  Thus,  the  Investment  tax 
credit  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  ena- 
bling electric  power  companies  to  build  mod- 
em and  efficient  facilities  earlier  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  built. 

In  addition,  the  investment  tax  credit.  like 
any  other  tax  reduction,  has  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  level  of  electric  rates.  It  reduces 
either  rate  base  (In  Jurisdictions  like  ours) 
or  current  operating  costs  (In  some  other 
Jurisdictions),  thus  in  either  case  directly 
reducing  charges  to  customers. 

2.  Suspension  of  the  credit  is  preferable 
to  repeal. 

When  the  Investment  tax  credit  became 
law  m  1962,  It  clearly  was  Intended  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  tax  system.  When  first 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy,  he  stated 
"I  believe  this  Investment  tax  credit  will 
become  a  useful  and  continuous  part  of  our 
tax  structure."  This  position  was  reiterated 


by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Etouglas  Dillon 
In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  in  1962  when  he  stated:  "The  argu- 
ments I  have  made  for  the  credit  clearly 
reveal  that  such  legislation  must  be  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  tax  code  if  we  are  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  .  .  ." 

Since  its  adoption,  the  investment  tax 
credit  has  been  effective  in  Improving  the 
Investment  climate,  has  increased  cash  flow 
and  cut  the  cost  of  capital  for  American 
Industry.  In  doing  so.  It  has  enabled  Industry 
to  offset  rising  costs  by  encouraging  the 
modernization  of  old  inefficient  facilities  and 
the  development  of  new  products,  processes 
and  services.  All  of  this  has  led  to  Increased 
national  productivity  and  an  Increasing  cap- 
ability to  compete  effectively  In  world 
markets. 

In  short,  to  repeal  rather  than  suspend 
an  effective  and  important  tool  in  assuring 
a  long-run  healthy  economic  climate  for  our 
nation  would  be  a  serous  mistake." 

3.  Special  problems  of  the  electric  power 
business. 

The  cost  of  capital  for  electric  power 
companies  and  thetr  needs  for  capital  are 
both  rising  very  rapidly.  Tight  money,  higher 
and  higher  tax  burdens,  and  the  increasing 
demands  for  reducing  the  impact  of  opera- 
tions on  air,  water  and  the  landscape  are 
exerting  unprecedented  cost  pressures  on 
the  electric  power  companies. 

Despite  these  special  problems,  electric 
power  companies  In  general  over  the  years 
have  been  successful  in  holding  down  the 
cost  of  their  services.  In  fact,  the  cost  of 
electricity  Is  less  today  than  It  was  during 
the  depression  days  of  the  thirties.  Thus,  the 
electric  power  Industry  has  made  significant 
contributions  in  helping  check  inflation  in 
the  nation's  economy. 

Repeal  or  suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  without  some  offsetting  tax  relief 
such  as  reduction  or  elimination  of  efforts  to 
continue  this  record  in  the  future. 


Recensteiner  Publishing  Enter- 
prises, Inc., 

June  27,  1969. 
Subject:  Investment  Credit. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  seen  your 
letter  of  June  16  on  this  subject  and  I  can 
tell  you  as  Treasurer  of  Regenstelner  Pub- 
lishing Enterprises  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  plans  In  Congress  to  terminate  the 
7%  Investment  Credit. 

The  basic  idea  under  which  this  form  of 
business  incentive  was  Implemented  hasn't 
changed.  The  credit  is  given  to  industry  not 
only  to  avoid  recession  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  manufacturing  of  capital  goods  will  be 
continued  but  also  to  help  manufacturers 
to  modernize  their  equipment  without  bur- 
dening the  consumer  with  the  full  cost  of 
this  modernization. 

Today's  dynamic  economy  and  evolution 
of  all  sorts  of  equipment  in  utilizing 
the  latest  developments  of  science  and 
technology  require  consistent  changes  and 
replacement  of  equipment.  Without  this, 
.American  industry  will  fall  behind  our  for- 
eign competition  and  the  updating  of  pro- 
duction tools  Is  the  most  efficient  way  the 
American  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  com- 
pensate for  the  permanent  increase  of  wages. 
Therefore  the  improvement  of  equipment  in 
the  long  run  will  be  helpful  In  stopping 
inflation. 

Proponents  of  the  termination  of  the  In- 
vestment Credit  emphasize  their  belief  that 
the  reduction  of  capital  spending  will  be  a 
factor  In  stopping  inflation.  This  is  not  true. 
Reducing  the  manufacturing  of  capital  goods 
may  reduce  the  work  force  but  will  not  pre- 
vent those  earning  more  than  they  had  pre- 
viously spent  from  going  Into  additional 
purchases  and  buying  more  than  industry, 


with  antiquated  machinery,  cel  produce, 
and  thus  inflation  will  not  be  stopped  but 
foetered. 

To  stop  Inflation  and  to  keep  industry 
growing  and  competitive,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  investment  credit  and  I  shall 
appreciate  everything  you,  dear  Senator 
Percy,  will  do  to  maintain  this  tax  benefit 
and  help  the  struggling  American  industry 
to  maintain  the  level  of  efficiency  and  quality 
that  made  our  country  great. 

Certainly  you  are  free  to  use  this  letter 
in  any  way  you  deem  fit. 

Assuring  you  of  my  full  appreciation  for 
the  support  you  are  giving  Illinois  Industry, 
I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Erich  Kert, 

Treasurer. 

Greyhound  Leasing  &  Financial  Corp., 

Chicago,  III.,  July  2. 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  appreciate  receiving  your 
letter  of  June  16.  1969  in  which  you  discussed 
the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  and  requested  our  advice  regarding 
said  repeal. 

Greyhound  Leasing  &  Financial  Corpora- 
tion (Greyhound  Leasing)  and  Its  subsidiary 
Greyhound  Computer  Corporation  (Grey- 
hound Computer)  fully  endorse  the  views 
expressed  in  your  letter  and  those  contained 
in  the  policy  statement  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congiese.  Greyhound  Leasing  and  Grey- 
hound Computer  have  purchased  and  leased 
to  their  respective  customers  an  aggregate  of 
over  8550,000,000  worth  of  new  capital  equip- 
ment since  the  inception  of  the  Investment 
Tax  Credit  in  1962.  Greyhound  Leasing  and 
Greyhound  Oomputer  have  passed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit  earned  on 
the  aforementioned  Investment  through  to 
mostly  small  and  medium  size  bustnessee  in 
the  form  of  lower  rentals  and  have  thereby 
enabled  such  buslneeees  which  oould  not 
otherwise  have  modernized  their  plants  and 
facilities  to  do  so  and  thereby  remain  or 
become  competitive  with  larger  domestic  and 
foreign  industries.  In  this  manner,  the  In- 
vestment Tax  Credit  has  been  beneficial  by 
stimulating  competition  which  contributes 
to  the  stable  growth  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
If  the  Investment  Tax  Credit  is  repealed  not 
only  will  small  and  medium  sized  businesses 
be  hampered  in  their  ability  to  compete  with 
larger  domestic  businesses,  but  all  of  United 
States  Industry  and  commerce  will  suffer  in 
its  competition  with  orther  countries  in  the 
world  market. 

As  the  United  States'  negative  Balance  of 
Payments  continues  It  becomes  all  too  clesr 
that.  In  the  long  run,  the  only  way  United 
States  industry  can  continue  to  compete  in 
the  world  market  is  to  keep  its  plants  and 
equipment  as  modern  and  efficient  as  is  hu- 
manly possible.  If  the  Investment  Tax  Credit 
is  repealed.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  Nation's 
ability  to  compete  In  the  world  market  will 
be  clearly  diminished.  In  such  a  case.  Con- 
gress could  elect  to  protect  United  States 
industry  from  foreign  competition  by  resort- 
ing to  Increased  Import  tariffs  and  more  rigid 
import  quotas.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  how- 
ever, such  tariffs  and  quotas  are  an  artificial 
means  of  treating  this  long  term  probl«n 
and  will  ultimately  fall  because  they  treat 
the  symptom  and  not  the  disease.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  within  a  short  period  of  time 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit. 
Congress  will  not  only  be  asked  to  reinstate 
the  Credit  but  may  also  be  asked  to  increase 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  Credit. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  short 
term  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  United 
States  economy  can  best  be  controlled  by 
temporary  changes  in  Income  tax  rates  and 
by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to  the 


monetary  authcxltles.  The  Investment  Tax 
Credit  was  designed  to  solve  a  long  term 
problem,  i.e.,  the  maintenance  of  modern 
plants  and  equipment  capable  of  competing 
favorably  in  the  world  market.  As  such,  we 
feel  the  Investment  Tax  Credit  is  not  in 
appropriate  tool  for  use  in  controlling  the 
short  term  problem  of  the  Inflation  ncrw 
being  suffered  by  the  United  States  and  in 
fact  should  not  be  so  used. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  also  being  used  as  a  tool  to  channel 
capital  funds  to  arecw  of  social  need  and  In 
fact  we  would  support  such  a  plan  However, 
such  a  plan  should  not  be  adopted  in  lieu 
of  the  present  Investment  Tax  Credit,  for 
ultimately  any  permanent  social  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States  vrtll  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  stability  and  growth  of  the 
United  States  economy  and  its  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  market. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  us  to  express  our- 
selves on  this  subject.  We  hope  that  our 
views  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  In  your  attempt  to  reach  a  correct 
decision  with  regard  to  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit.  Your  decision  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  serious  and  long  range  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Country.  If  you  deem  It  appro- 
priate, you  may  feel  free  to  print  this  letter 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Carroll  Bumpers. 

President. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  3,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  F>ercy, 
Senator  from  Illinois, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  Your  thoughtful  let- 
ter of  June  16  affords  a  most  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  express  Kennecott  Copper  Cor- 
poration's point  of  view  on  the  proposal  to 
repeal  the  investment  tax  credit. 

We.  of  course,  share  your  concern  over 
the  inflationary  trends  evident  In  the  na- 
tional economy  today.  And  we  agree  that 
governmental  action  is  a  vital  part  of  any 
broad-based   solution   to   the   problem. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  tiowever,  we 
also  ooncur  with  your  stand  that  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit  is  not  an  appropriate 
anti-Inflationary  device. 

1.  As  It  affects  much  of  the  mining  indus- 
try, repeal  of  the  tax  credit  would  actually 
have  an  Inflationary  effect.  As  we  told  Kenne- 
cott shareholders  at  our  May  annual  meet- 
ing: 

"The  investment  tax  credit  has  provided 
the  Industry  an  incentive  to  Invest  in  min- 
ing plant  and  equipment,  with  resultant 
additional  production  of  minerals  and 
metals.  Shortages  of  needed  minerals  and 
metals  are  a  basic  reason  for  price  inflation 
in  the  minerals  industrj'  today.  Additional, 
not  reduced.  Investment  incentives  are 
needed  to  fight  inflation  under  these  condi- 
tions." 

2.  When  the  Investment  credit  was  first 
enacted  in  1962  to  help  make  our  deprecia- 
tion system  more  competitive  with  liberal 
practices  overseas,  American  Industry  was  as- 
sured that  the  credit  was  to  be  a  permanent 
feature.  In  early  1962.  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  said: 

"I  consider  our  program  of  depreciation 
reform — Including  the  investment  credit — a 
central  part  of  our  economic  policy  .  .  .  The 
achievement  of  this  objective  .  .  requires 
both  the  investment  tax  credit  and  the  faster 
write-offs  that  would  be  permitted  under  de- 
preciation policies,  which,  in  broader  recog- 
nition of  the  increasing  importance  of  obso- 
lescence in  the  postwar  world,  would  permit 
American  firms  to  assume  shorter  tax  lives 
for  depreciable  property." 

3.  Careful  study  should  be  given  to  the 
events  of  1966  when  the  Administration  was 
successful  In  achieving  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  tax  credit.  The  original  plan  called 
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for  withholding  the  credit  for  a  period  of  16 
months.  But  after  5  months  when  other 
forces  were  causing  a  slowdown  In  the  econ- 
omy, the  credit  was  not  only  reinstated,  but 
liberalized.  The  result  of  this  Ill-advised  ex- 
periment was  to  burden  business  and  gov- 
ernment with  expensive  and  unproductive 
record-keeping  and  auditing  problems. 

Rejjeal  of  the  tax  credit  will  result  In  a 
deceleration  of  Industrial  expansion  only 
after  a  considerable  period  of  time  In  view  of 
the  long-range  spending  plans  of  business, 
at  which  time  It  may  be  necessary  again  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  It  Is  probable  that 
the  credit  will  be  proposed  again  as  such 
a  stimulant  with  the  burdensome  results  as 
set  forth  above.  This  lag  In  effectiveness 
clearly  Illustrates  that  the  credit  is  highly 
unsuitable  as  a  contracycUcal  device. 

4.  Perhaps  most  Importantly,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  repeal  of  the  tax 
credit  would  have  on  the  future  ability  of 
the  American  mining  Industry  to  meet  the 
nation's  steadily  growing  demand  for  min- 
erals. By  the  year  2000,  requirements  for 
copper  In  the  United  States  are  expected  to 
quadruple;  iron  and  coal  demand  to  double; 
and  aluminum  demand  to  be  almost  six  times 
what  It  is  today.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hollls  M.  Dole  recently  acknowledged 
that  mt*Tlng  such  demands  "will  require  bil- 
lions or"dollars  in  Investment  and  develop- 
ment." And  he  warned  that  "if  due  sig- 
niflcfince  Isn't  given  to  the  real  value  of  our 
mineral  Industry  today,  the  mineral  short- 
ages of  the  future  could  well  become  a  so- 
cial problem." 

Since  the  mining  Industry  is  unusually 
capital  intensive,  repeal  of  the  tax  credit  will 
severely  restrict  the  industry's  ability  to  ac- 
complish its  mission  in  support  of  the  na- 
tion's burgeoning  economy. 

5.  The  same  point  must  be  considered 
in  t^e  broader  context  of  America's  total 
industrial  productive  facilities.  As  Joel  Bar- 
low emphasizes  in  his  May  23,  1969,  letter 
(copy  attached)  to  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  statutory 
changes  are  required  In  the  tax  law  to  pro- 
vide the  depreciation  system  necessary  to 
assure  the  desirable  growth,  modernization 
and  competitiveness  of  U.S.  productive  capa- 
bility. Until  such  changes  are  accomplished, 
maintenance  of  the  investment  tax  credit  is 
essential. 

6.  Linkage  of  the  tax  credit  repeal  proposal 
with  eventual  removal  of  the  Income  tax 
surcharge  may  be  good  politics,  but  it  is 
neither  good  arithmetic  nor  good  economics. 
Treasury  ofQclals  estimate  that  the  revenue 
loss  from  reduction  of  the  surcharge  would 
amount  to  $1.9  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  revenue  gain  from  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit  would  be  $1.8  billion  .  .  . 
almost  balancing  out  the  loss. 

We  believe  that  extension  of  the  surcharge 
would  be  a  more  effective  restraint  to  In- 
flation. Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
may  well  serve  to  accomplish  Just  the  op- 
posite. 

If,  in  your  Judgment,  this  statement  may 
be   of   assistance,   please   feel  free  to  insert 
it  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Prank  Mh-liken. 

Letter  to  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee ON  THE  Administration's  Proposal  To 
Repeal  the  7  Percent  Investment  Tax 
Credit,  by  Joel  Barlow,  Washinoton, 
D.C.,  Attorney  (Oiticial  Text) 

Mat  23,  1969. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   My  position  on  the 
7%    investment   credit  and   on   tax   credits 
generally  is  set  out  at  some  length  In  my 


testimony  before  this  Committee  in  1961 '  and 
1966  '  and  in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1966 '  and  1967.«  In 
this  statement  I  shall  consider  only  certain 
general  aspects  of  President  Nixon's  proposal 
to  repeal  the  7%  credit. 

It  is  my  view  that  tax  credits  for  invest- 
ment and  other  business  expenditures  can 
be  Justified,  If  at  all,  only  as  emergency  and 
transitional  measures  to  correct  deficiencies 
In  the  tax  structure  on  a  temporary  basis. 
For  example,  in  another  war  requiring  ex- 
pansion of  facilities,  a  tax  credit  might  well 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  60-month  amor- 
tization allowed  in  World  War  II  and  during 
the  Korean  War.  The  deficiencies  In  the  de- 
preciation tax  structure  in  1961  were  ample 
Justification  for  the  enactment  of  the  ■?% 
credit  as  a  temporary,  transitional  measure. 
Its  continuance  today  has  the  same  Justi- 
fication. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  views  you 
and  Mr.  Byrnes  have  heretofore  expressed 
that  ae  a  general  rule  tax  credits  should  not 
be  grafted  on  the  tax  structure  with  the 
principal  purpose  of  bringing  about  social 
and  economic  change;  and  that  acceptance 
and  adoption  of  the  tax  credit  device  as  a 
matter  of  policy  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  pro- 
liferation of  tax  credit  and  an  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary  erosion  of  the  tax  base. 

You  will  understand  then  that  I  am  op- 
posing the  proposed  repeal  of  the  7%  In- 
vestment credit  at  this  time  only  because  the 
Treasury  has  suggested  no  alternatives,  and 
this  particular  credit  has  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary on  a  transitional  basis  to  compensate 
partially  at  least  for  the  obvious  deficiencies 
In  our  depreciation  tax  structure.  This  struc- 
ture, which  is  largely  written  into  regulations 
and  not  the  Code,  Is  so  full  of  uncertainties 
and  unreasonable  restrictions  such  as  the 
reserve  ratio  test  that  it  Is  wholly  Inadequate 
to  provide  the  assurance  needed  for  the  mod- 
ernization, replacement  and  expansion  of 
productive  facilities. 

It  is  so  Inferior  to  the  capital  recovery  tax 
structures  of  other  indtistrlal  nations  that 
United  States  Industry,  already  burdened 
with  the  highest  labor  costs  in  the  world,  is 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  trying  to  main- 
tain its  world  markets  and  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  international  payments. 

We  can  label  the  7^0  credit  a  tax  "subsidy," 
as  Mr.  Nixon  has  done  in  his  tax  message 
urging  repeal,  and  we  can,  as  Americans,  be 
opposed  to  all  subsidies  on  principle;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  the  self-contained  and  self-suffi- 
cient economic  unit  it  once  was,  and  if  other 
nations  subsidize  investment  to  compete  with 
us,  we  have  little  choice  but  to  provide  equiv- 
alents. 

In  1934.  President  Roosevelt  arbitrarily  re- 
duced capital  recovery  tax  allowances  to 
Increase    tax    revenues '    Just    as    President 


»  Hearings  on  the  President's  1961  Tax  Rec- 
ommendations before  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  BJid  Means,  May  12,  1961,  Volume  2,  pp. 
983-1006. 

^  Hearings  on  the  President's  Proposal  on 
Suspension  of  the  Investment  Credit  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (H.R. 
17607),  September  14,  1966,  pp.  208-231. 

'  Hearings  on  Suspension  of  Investment 
Credit  before  the  Senate  Finance  Oommlttee 
(H.R.  17607),  October  5,  1966,  pp.  106-139. 

*  Hearings  on  Incentives  for  Investment  In 
Urban  Poverty  Areas  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  (S.  2088  and  S.  2100) ,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1967. 

'  T.D.  4422.  Xm-l  Cum.  Bull.  58  (February 
28,  1934);  Mlm.  4170,  XIH-l  Cum.  Bull.  59 
(April  4,  1934).  President  Roosevelt  effected 
this  reduction  by  lengthening  the  depreciable 
lives  of  facUlUee  through  the  Issuance  of 


Nixon  now  proposes  to  do  in  1969  by  repealing 
the  Investment  credit. 

So  far  reaching  were  President  Roosevelt's 
1934  disallowances  that  the  industrial  plant 
of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered from  the  obsolescence  and  higher 
cost  production  that  resulted  from  the  un- 
wise and  unrealistic  depreciation  policies 
and  practices  the  Government  required  and 
business  adopted  after  1934. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  the  United  States 
has  the  highest  percentage  of  overage,  ob- 
solescent production  facilities  of  any  of  the 
leading  industrial  nations  of  the  world." 

Despite  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  7% 
credit,  the  liberalized  Depreciation  Guide- 
lines, the  1954  accelerated  depreciation 
methods,  and  the  60-month  amortization 
allowances  of  the  1940's  and  the  1950's.  the 
United  States  has  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  slowly  narrow  the  gap.  These  remedial 
provisions  have  generally  been  too  temporary 
and  uncertain,  or  too  hedged  in  with  re- 
strictions in  both  language  and  administra- 
tion, to  insure  the  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  productive  facilities  that  Is  so 
sorely  needed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  able  to  close  the  obsolescence  gap  until  it 
adopts  a  permanent.  Integrated  capital  re- 
covery tax  structure  that  is  as  liberal  and 
realistic  as  the  tax  structures  of  the  other 
principal  Industrial  nations.  One  searches 
in  vain  the  language  of  President  Nixon's 
tax  message  and  the  recent  testimony  of 
Treasury  officials  to  find  any  recognition  of 
the  need  for  this   high   priority   legislation. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States'  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  increasingly  threatened,  and 
we  are  faced  with  a  critical  and  continuing 
imbalance  in  international  payments,  one 
would  almost  be  certain  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration would  assign  a  high  priority 
to  the  task  of  making  our  tax  depreciation 
structure  comparable  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions, Instead  of  giving  it  a  low  priority  and 
further  restricting  it  as  Mr.  Nixon  proposes 
to  do  in  repealing  the  7  To  credit. 

The  Treasury  recently  has  promised  a  fur- 
ther survey  and  study  of  depreciation,  pre- 
sumably to  plant  the  thought  that  it  may 
ultimately  change  course,  and  also,  perhaps, 
to  soften  the  blow  of  threatened  repeal.  But 
there  Is  no  assurance  under  the  depreciation 
concepts  that  the  Treasury  has  traditionally 
espoused,  or  under  the  present  depreciation 
statute  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  that 
such  a  survey  will  not  lead  to  further  re- 
strictions. 

In  the  past  year  Treasury  officials  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  survey  material  be- 
fore them  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  In- 
stead of  proceeding  to  eliminate  restrictions, 
such  as  the  reserve  ratio  test,  the  Treasury 
should  extend  the  depreciable  lives  of  the 
Guidelines,  and,  in  addition,  make  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  methods  available  only 
to  those  corporations  that  are  willing  to  use 
them  for  financial  reporting  purposes. 

The  prospects  then  for  some  permanent 
change  and  improvement  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture simply  as  a  kind  of  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  loss  of  the  investment  credit  are  not 
very  encouraging,  to  say  the  least,  unless  the 
tax-writing  committees  of  Congress  inter- 
vene. Thus,  to  keep  any  semblance  of  a  com- 
petitive capital  recovery  tax  structure,  Indus- 
try must,  until  such  intervention  comes, 
cling  to  the  credit  on  a  transitional  basis. 


Treasury  Decision  4422  axid  the  controversial 
Bulletin  F  schedule  of  much  longer  deprecia- 
ble Uvea.  I»re6ldent  Kennedy  supplanted  Bul- 
letin F  with  the  Depredation  Guidelines  In 
1962  which  substantially  shortened  deprecia- 
ble lives  and  liberalized  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 
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After  two  proposals  in  the  last  three  years 
to  suspend  and  repeal  the  credit,  it  should 
finally  be  clear  to  Industry,  however,  that 
the  investment  credit  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  transitional 
measure.  It  is  really  nothing  more  than  an 
interim  expedient  to  tide  over  capital-inten- 
sive industry  to  the  day  when  the  Govern- 
ment vrtll  recognize  ( 1 )  that  competitive  and 
adequate  Investment  allowances  are  not  nec- 
essarily subsidies,  and  (2)  that  different 
kinds  of  income  have  to  be  taxed  in  different 
ways  at  different  times  depending  on  the 
risks  and  the  national  Interest  that  may  be 
involved. 

Of  course,  Industry's  endorsement  of  the 
7'r  credit  in  1961  as  a  permanent  solution 
was  understandable.  President  Kennedy  had 
made  it  clear  that  none  of  the  alternatives 
suggested  at  the  time  by  Industry  would  be 
considered:  and  Treasury  officials,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  had  promised  that  the 
credit  would  be  permanent.  Industry's  defense 
of  the  credit  today  is  also  understandable 
simply  because  the  Administration  has  given 
no  assurance  that  there  will  be  any  perma- 
nent Improvement  of  any  kind,  such  as  the 
elimination  of  the  reserve  ratio  test. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  from  the 
rigid  position  taken  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion that  Just  so  long  as  business  persists  in 
Its  unrealistic  view  of  the  7%  credit  as  a 
long-range  permanent  measure,  and  shuts  Its 
eyes  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  credit  to 
political  and  economic  change,  Just  so  long 
will  the  enactment  of  an  adequate  capital 
recovery  tax  structure  be  postponed. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  now  reiter- 
ated all  the  arguments  for  proposing  repeal 
in  1969  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
advanced  in  proposing  suspension  in  1966. 
And  all  of  these  arguments,  such  as  the  al- 
leged infiatlonary  Impact  of  the  credit,  have 
been  rebutted  in  1969,  Just  as  they  were  in 
1966.  Nevertheless,  the  credit  is  almost  certain 
to  be  repealed  in  1969  without  regard  to  the 
merits.  Just  as  It  was  suspended  in  1966. 

This  would  seem  to  be  proof  positive  that 
in  its  present  form  at  least  the  credit  stands 
directly  in  the  way  of  the  kind  of  permanent 
allowances  that  are  needed  to  keep  American 
industry  competitive.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
dire  economic  consequences  that  are  certain 
to  result  from  repeal,  elimination  of  the 
credit  might  be  considered  a  blessing. 

When  the  Investment  credit  was  originally 
proposed  In  1961,  I  opposed  it  In  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
principally  on  the  ground  that  both  as  a 
contracycUcal  device  and  a  politically  vulner- 
able tax  subsidy,  it  would  be  turned  off  and 
on;  and  that,  accordingly.  It  lacked  the 
permanence  required  to  shore  up  our  tax 
structure  and  encourage  long-range  Indus- 
trial planning  for  modernization,  replace- 
ment and  expansion. 

I  purposely  did  not  testify  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1961  to  oppose 
the  tax  credit  there  because  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Congressional  leaders  had  made 
it  very  clear  after  the  House  hearings  that 
none  of  the  alternatives  I  had  recommended 
to  this  Committee  would  be  adopted;  that  It 
was  either  the  Investment  credit  or  nothing. 
Also,  the  original  draft  of  the  credit  pro- 
vision as  submitted  by  the  Treasury  had  been 
greatly  Improved  and,  among  other  changes, 
tlie  progressive  rates  and  the  complicated.  In- 
equitable tie-in  with  depreciation  allowances 
had  been  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  Treas- 
ury had  responded  to  my  earlier  criticism  in 
my  testimony  before  this  Committee  by  giv- 
ing repeated  assurances  that  the  credit  was 
not  to  be  considered  just  a  contracycUcal 
measure  or  manipulative  device,  but  instead 
a  permanent  part  of  our  tax  depreciation 
structure.  We  had  the  Treasury's  word  on 
that  In  1961  and  again  in  1966  and  1967. 

The  Treasury  said  that  the  credit  was  not 
a  spigot,  as  I  had  described  It,  to  be  turned 


off  and  on  with  every  shift  in  the  political 
and  economic  winds. 

Actually,  these  were  assurances  that  the 
Treasury  could  not  give,  but  they  did  suggest 
that  the  credit  might  enjoy  some  longevity. 
However,  as  we  all  know,  four  years  after 
the  credit  was  enacted,  it  was  suspended  in 
1966  as  a  contracycUcal  measure.  In  1967  it 
was  hastily  reinstated  to  counter  the  unin- 
tended consequences  of  the  1966  suspension. 
And  now,  two  years  later,  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  repeal  this  Demo- 
cratic measure  as  a  contracycUcal  move,  and 
also  to  get  rid  of  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  de- 
scribed in  his  tax  message  as  an  unwarranted 
and  unneeded  tax  subsidy  to  business  with  a 
relatively  low  priority  in  terms  of  revenue 
needs. 

No  thoughtful  person  will  disagree  with 
the  high  tax  priorities  that  must  be  given  to 
the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  War,  inflation 
and  the  pressing  needs  of  our  cities.  But  it 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Administration 
handicaps  itself  in  trying  to  meet  these  de- 
mands by  giving  no  priority  or  any  recogni- 
tion to  tax  changes  that  are  urgently  re- 
quired to  keep  the  United  States  competitive 
in  world  markets,  improve  our  critical  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  International  payments  and 
maintain  a  sound  dollar. 

Quite  understandably,  depreciation  and 
other  technical  tax  allowances  for  business 
investment  seldom  If  ever  enjoy  a  very  high 
priority  in  the  public  mind  or  in  the  world 
of  poUtlcs.  It  is  only  when  the  President  or 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  both, 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  to  educate 
the  public  and  the  Congress,  as  they  did  in 
1961  and  1954.  that  major  improvements  can 
be  made  in  the  tax  depreciation  structure. 
At  a  time  when  the  public  is  somewhat 
understandably  emotional  about  tax  reform, 
it  is  easy  to  discredit  business  investment 
allowances  in  the  public  mind,  no  matter 
how  essential  they  may  be  to  the  nation's 
economic  health,  by  labeling  them  tax  sub- 
sidies, tax  preferences  and  tax  loopholes. 

The  much  more  difficult  task  that  Is  so 
essential  at  the  moment  is  to  make  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress  understand  that  It  is 
not  in  the  national  Interest  in  this  competi- 
tive world  to  put  further  restrictions  on  in- 
vestment In  industrial  facilities,  or  to  post- 
pone any  longer  the  enactment  of  an  im- 
proved and  realistic  depreciation  tax  struc- 
ture. 

What  are  some  of  the  changes  that  are  so 
urgently  needed? 

1.  Revision  of  Section  167(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  permit  the  elimination 
of  the  reserve  ratio  test  from  the  Deprecia- 
tion Guidelines.  This  test  is  so  restrictive 
and  so  complex  that  it  has  discouraged  many 
taxpayers,  particularly  small  taxpayers,  from 
using  the  Depreciation  Guidelines.  If  the 
test  is  not  eliminated,  its  application  will 
give  rise  once  again  to  the  wasteful  and 
needless  controversies  in  which  Revenue 
agents  use  hindsight  to  try  to  lengthen  de- 
preciable lives. 

2.  Enactment  Into  law  of  the  Depreciation 
Guidelines  (minus  the  reserve  ratio  test)  on 
the  model  of  the  Canadian  system.  At  the 
present  time  too  large  a  pyart  of  our  deprecia- 
tion tax  structxire  Is  embodied  only  In  regu- 
lations of  uncertain  tenure.  Statutory  f>erma- 
nence  is  required  to  provide  assurance  for 
long-range  planning  for  modernization,  re- 
placement and  expansion  of  facilities. 

3.  Revision  of  Section  1245  of  the  Code  to 
tax  fully  the  gain  on  the  disposition  of  real 
property  as  well  as  personal  property  at  nor- 
mal and  surtax  rates  subject  only  to  the  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations  of  Section  1245(b). 

4.  Elimination  of  the  present  requirement 
that  salvage  value  be  established.  After 
amendment  of  Section  1245  as  proposed,  the 
salvage  value  requirement  wlU  no  longer  be 
essential  or  even  Important  to  minimize  tax 
avoidance.  Needless  controversies  with  Reve- 


nue agents  over  salvage  value  will  come  to 
an  end. 

5.  Revision  of  Section  179  of  the  Code  to 
eliminate  the  dollar  limitation  on  the  addi- 
tional first-year  depredation  allovranoe,  and 
to  increase  the  rate  of  the  allowance  to  15% 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  7 ' ;  Investment  credit. 

6.  Retention  of  the  T',  investment  credit 
vmtu  such  time  as  the  changes  in  items  1 
through  5,  supra,  have  been  adopted  or  until 
the  effective  tax  rates  on  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals are  reduced  below  50%.  Repeal  of 
the  7 '7  investment  credit  when  it  takes  place 
should  not  be  on  a  selective  basis. 

Respectfully, 

Joel  Barlow. 

Corporate  Services  Division, 
H.  D.  Hudson  Manutacturinc  Co.. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  27,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  16,  1969,  requesting  an  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
7"^  Investment  Tax  Credit,  presently  ex- 
tended to  U.S.A.  Industry. 

I  would  consider  such  a  repeal  definitely 
detrimental  to  the  development  and  prog- 
ress of  American  Industry.  With  the  numer- 
ous direct  and  Indirect  taxes  which  Industry 
must  pay,  It  Is  essential  that  project  plan- 
ning be  done  well  In  advance  of  actual  ex- 
ecution. Planning  based  on  a  cost  factor  re- 
fiectlng  this  Investment  tax  credit  becomes 
Immediately  obsolete,  and  furthermore,  ex- 
ecuting of  these  plans  being  more  expensive, 
win  eventually  have  to  be  reflected  in  higher 
unit  prices,  contributing  rather  than  re- 
straining Inflationary  tendencies.  Plans  for 
expansion  and  improvement  of  industrial 
facilities  are  a  constant  task,  not  one  that 
can  be  turned  on  or  off,  at  the  inclination  of 
a  group  of  individuals. 

You  state  so  correctly  that  "unit  cost  must 
be  held  down  in  order  for  U.S.  Industry  to 
better  compete  with  industries  in  other  Na- 
tions." 

The  tendency  prevails  that  industry,  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  Is  held  responsible  for  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  payment.  Yet,  as  a  per- 
son who  has  been  active  in  international 
trade  for  approximately  4  decades,  it  Is  still 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the  ex- 
porting fraternity  receives  so  little  considera- 
tion In  the  form  of  tax  Incentives,  or  other 
tangible  help,  which  other  governments  do 
extend  to  their  export  industries,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly. 

These,  in  a  few  words,  are  my  basic  feel- 
ings, and  It  must  be  understood  that  I  speak 
only  for  myself  and  not  for  anyone  else  in 
the  company,  or  for  the  company  Itself, 
which  employs  me.  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  this  reply  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
Sincerely, 

O.  M.  Rappich, 

Staff  Manager,  International  Operations. 

AtJTO  Driveaway  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  June  26,  1969. 
Re  Investment  tax  credit. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  I  have  received  your 
form  letter  relative  to  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  Personally  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very 
good  thing  for  business,  and  it  serves  a  good 
purpose.  I  think,  however,  that  it  should  be 
repealed  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the 
hectic  situation  we  are  in,  the  inflationary 
spiral,  and  the  huge  overseas  defldt  we  are 
running. 

If  you  members  of  the  Senate  would  cut 
federal  spending  so  the  budget  would  show 
a  reasonably  large  excess  each  year;  and  If 
vou  members  of  the  Senate  would  cut  out 
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overseas  expenditures  such  as  Foreign  Aid. 
then  I  believe  we  could  afford  to  have  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  given  to  industry. 

I  am  a  small  business  man  and  there  have 
been  a  few  occasions  where  we  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  therefore,  we  would  like  to  see  it  re- 
nialn  on  the  books,  but  I  am  first  of  all  an 
American,  and  we  believe  that  the  over-rld- 
Ing  considerations  today  have  to  be  a  sur- 
plus In  our  Federal  Budget,  the  elimination 
of  the  huge  inflationary  spiral,  and  a  favor- 
able balance  payment  in  our  international 
accounts. 

I  don't  like  to  be  so  blunt,  but  I  honestly 
feel  that  the  trouble  on  the  above  could  be 
laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Senate,  who  have 
repeatedly  voted  larger  expenditures  than  the 
House,  and  I  honestly  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  start  to  cut  back  on  expenditures  so 
the  investment  tax  credit  can  be  reinstated 
at  a  future  date. 

You  have  asked  if  we  would  give  permis- 
sion to  print  this  reply  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  have  no  objections.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  critical  letter,  it  reflects  my 
honest  thinking  and  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Sohl, 
^        .«,.  President. 

J  Dvorak   Buick   Co., 

\  Cicero.   III.,  June  26,  1969. 

Hon^  Charles  H.   Percy, 
'^^Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  Your  letter  of  June 
16th  and  the  statement  of  the  Republican 
views  contain  strong  and  realistic  facts  sup- 
porting the  retention  of  the  7%  Investment 
tax  credit. 

The  small  businessman  who  operates  on  a 
small  profit  (as  per  cent  of  sales i  needs  this 
tax  credit.  This  year  especially  profits  for 
small  businesses  are  under  great  pressure. 
Real  Estate.  Personal  Property,  and  Social 
Taxes  are  higher  ajid  are  climbing.  Demands 
from  hard  to  replace  employees  are  t)eyond 
the  employers  ability  to  pay.  Every  item  of 
expense  is  up  sharply. 

In  order  to  purchase  expensive  pieces  of 
equipment  the  small  operator  must  deplete 
his  cash  or  borrow  at  these  high  rates.  To 
the  small  business  the  T^r  investment  tax 
credit  is  a  substantial  help.  Equipment  Is 
being  replaced  constantly.  The  small  busi- 
ness needs  the  7"c  tax  credit  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  employ  people. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  and  your  colleagues 
adhere  to  the  Republican  views  and  work 
against  the  repeal  of  the  T^r  Investment  tax 
credit.  You  have  my  i>ermlssion  to  print  this 
reply  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Jerry   W.   Dvorak, 

President. 

Mabcor, 
Chicago,  III.,  June  26,  1969. 
Hon.   Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  F>ercy  :  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  16  in  which  you  ask  for  advice  on  the 
investment  tax  credit.  The  following  state- 
ments are  made  as  an  individual  business- 
man and  not  as  a  representative  of  company 
opinion. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  7  percent 
Investment  tax  credit  should  never  have  been 
instituted  in  the  first  place.  To  me  it  repre- 
sents a  suijsidy  to  business  which  corpora- 
tions should  avoid  with  a  vengeance.  We  can- 
not, in  effect,  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  our 
mouths. 

American  Industry  always  has  and  should 
continue  to  be  ingenious  enough  to  improve 
its  capital  investments  without  requiring  a 
ppeclal  subsidy. 


It  l8  maintained  that  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment credit  contributed  to  the  improved  ef- 
ficiency of  American  business  by  encourage- 
ment of  investment  in  modern  equipment.  I 
personally  question  this  assumption.  How- 
ever, I  strongly  recommend  that  Congress 
give  consideration  to  more  realistic  and  rapid 
depreciation  schedules  and  much  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  this  factor  even  to  the 
extent  of  eliminating  all  restrictions  on  de- 
preciation. This  suggestion  has  far  reaching 
implications  I  realize,  however,  from  the 
standpoint  of  cash  flow.  It  would  contribute 
greatly  to  industry  In  the  area  of  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  equipment  sooner  than 
present  depreciation  restrictions  permit. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  printing  my 
reply  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Cordially. 

Carl   Blumenschein. 


Dicks  Vending  Service. 
Aurora,  III.,  June  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  interest  in  this  vital  matter  of  invest- 
ment credit. 

As  a  small  businessman  I  am  feeling  the 
ever  increasing  pressure  of  price  and  wage 
Increases.  In  our  particular  type  of  business 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass  price  increases 
on  to  our  customers.  As  a  result,  in  order  to 
expand  our  business  in  a  sound  and  profit- 
able manner  we  are  heavily  dependent  on 
investment  credit  to  assist  us  in  making  a 
profit. 

The  repeal  of  the  investment  credit  would 
be  of  such  great  significance  to  our  company, 
we  could  be  forced  to  a  decision  of  liquidating 
our  company  to  one  of  the  nationally  operat- 
ing companies  that  continually  try  to  acquire 
companies  of  our  type. 

I  urge  you  to.  support  our  position  to  main- 
tain the  investment  credit. 

Thank  you  for  our  continued  efforts  on  our 
behalf. 

Respectfully, 

Richard  A.  Bakala, 

President. 

P.S. — You  have  my  permission  to  print  this 
reply  In  the  Congressional  Record. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time,  either  by  direct  state- 
ments or  indirect  reference.  Members  of 
this  and  the  other  body  of  Congress  have 
insinuated  that  the  ofiBcers  of  our  armed 
services  are  not  particularly  well  edu- 
cated. This,  I  believe,  is  all  a  part  of  the 
antimilitary  posture  of  those  who  see  dire 
evil  in  the  so-called  military-industrial 
complex.  I  have  been  interested  in  these 
remarks  because  when  I  served  as  a  Re- 
serve officer  in  the  Personnel  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Air  Force  I  was  in  constant 
touch  with  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Air  Force  to  upgrade  education,  not  only 
in  the  officer  forces,  but  in  the  enlisted 
forces,  as  well. 

I  have  investigated  the  educational 
record  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  I  have  also  obtained  figures 
from  the  Air  Force  relative  to  the  per- 
centage of  Air  Force  officers  having  col- 
lege degrees.  I  offer  the  figure  in  statis- 
tical form  below.  I  believe  a  reading  of 
them  by  any  Member  of  Congress  should 
cause  him  to  think  twice  before  com- 
paring the  record  of  Congress  in  educa- 
tion with  that  of  the  Air  Force  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  military. 


While  engaged  in  research  on  Con- 
gress, I  thought  it  might  be  interesting 
to  discover  the  percentage  of  law  degrees 
held  by  Members  of  both  bodies.  I  find 
295  law  degrees,  or  58.9  percent  of  the 
total  membership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  break- 
down on  these  figures  and  an  interesting 
statement  by  Thomas  Jefferson  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  By  inserting  Jef- 
ferson's statement,  I  by  no  means  indi- 
cate that  I  share  his  feelings;  I  merely 
point  out  that  thought  had  been  given 
to  this  subject  long  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Repub- 
licans 

Demo- 
crats 

Total 

Per- 
centage 

Senate:  Law  degrees: 

LL.8 

LL.M 

23 
1 
1 

37 
5" 

60 

1 
6 

60.0 
1  0 

J.D 

6.0 

Total  

25 

42 

67 

67.0 

House:  Law  degrees: 

LL.B 

LL.M... 

78 

129 

1 
1 

207 

1 

20 

48.0 

J.D 

13 

Total  

91 

131 

228 

53.0 

Grand  total,  law 
degrees  for  t)oth 
Houses 

295 

58.9 

Repub- 
licans 

Demo- 
crats 

Total 

Percent 

Senate: 

No  college  record 0  0  0         0 

College,  no  degree 7  4  11  11 

BA.  orBS 8  6  14  14 

MA.  orM.S 3  3  6  6 

Ph.  D 0  2  2  2 

House: 

No  college  record 17  28  45  8.4 

College,  no  degree 12  9  21  4.8 

BA.  orBS 49  53  102  23.6 

MA.  orM.S 10  13  23  5.33 

M.D 2  1  3           .7 

B.D 2  0  2           .4 

Ph.  D 4  3  7  1.6 

Percentage  of  Air  Force  officers  with  college 
degrees  as  of  Nov.   21,   1968 

BS  -. 60 

MS 12.6 

Ph.  D _      6.5 

No  degree 21.9 

Note. — These  figures  were  supplied  by  the 
Air  Force  on  Tuesday.  July  22,  and  represent 
the  latest  figures  available.  Another  report 
will  be  available  in  November,  showing  simi- 
lar information  on  a  more  current  basis. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  I  served  with  General 
Washington  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and,  during  it,  with 
Doctor  FYanklin  in  Congress.  I  never  heard 
either  of  them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
nor  to  any  but  the  main  point,  which  was  to 
decide  the  question.  They  laid  their  shoulders 
to  the  great  points,  knowing  that  the  little 
ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If  the  pres- 
ent Congress  errs  in  too  much  talking,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  body  to  which  the 
people  send  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers, 
whose  trade  it  is  to  question  everything,  yield 
nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour?  That  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should  do  business 
together  ought  not  to  be  expected. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.   President,   on 
July  18  1  introduced  for  myself  and  other 


Senators  S.  2668,  a  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  education  and  train- 
ing assistance  to  veterans  and  to  provide 
for  a  predischarge  education  program. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  broad  range 
of  educational  and  training  assistance 
benefits  for  preveterans  preparatory  to 
their  undertaking  education  and  trsdn- 
ing  under  the  regular  GI  bill  program 
after  their  discharge.  Thus,  we  refer  gen- 
erally to  this  bill  as  the  "Prep"  bill. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  on  the 
18th  in  explaining  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  my  staff  has  been  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive table  showing  by  States  the 


location  of  all  major  military  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States;  the  number 
of  military  personnel  assigned  there;  the 
Department  of  Defense  transition  pro- 
gram contact  on  those  bases  participat- 
ing in  that  program;  the  nearest  tity  to 
the  base;  the  average  monthly  separa- 
tions at  those  bases  participating  in  the 
transition  program;  and  the  nearest  col- 
lege— including  junior  colleges — univer- 
sity, or  technical  school  to  each  base. 

I  indicated  in  my  previous  statement 
that  such  schools  are  located  within  an 
hour's  drive  of  more  than  91  percent  of 
the  bases  listed.  Upon  completion  of  the 
table,  I  find  that  the  actual  figure  is  98.8 

MAJOR  DOMESTIC  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS 
|*lndicates  those  presently  participating  in  transition  program] 


percent;  that  is,  as  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine, there  is  an  educational  institution 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  but  five  of  the  423 
bases  listed.  I  think  that  these  figures 
and  the  rest  of  the  data  in  the  table 
make  abimdantly  clear  the  enormous 
potential  that  the  prep  program  has  for 
providing  predischarged  education  to 
our  servicemen  in  the  last  year  of  their 
active  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Installation 


Number  ot 
military  per- 
Service      sonnefasot 
branch    June  30, 1968    Transition  program  contact 


Monthly 

average 

separations 

as  ot  April 

1969  for 

transition    Nearest  college,    university,    or   technical 

program  sites       school 


Nearest  city 


ALABAMA 
Anniston  Army  Depot 


Army. 


•Fort  McClellan do. 

•Redstone  Arsenal do- 


•Fort  Pucker do --- 

•Brookle^  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

•Craig  Acr  Force  Base do — 

•Gunter  Air  Force  Base do... 


•Maxwell  Air  Force  Base do.. 

ALASKA  (entire  State  served  by  University 
ot  Alaska  extension) 


Fort  Richardson Army 

Fort  Wainwright do... 

Fort  Greeley. do... 

Adak  Naval  Station Navy 

Adak  Naval  CommunKations  Station do... 

Kodiak  Naval  Station do... 

Kodiak  Naval  Communications  Station do... 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base  Air  Force. 

EJmendort  Air  Force  Base do... 


ARIZONA 

•FortHuachua Army 

Navajo  Army  Depot do — 

•Yuma  Proving  Ground do — 

Yuma  Marine  Corps  Station Air  Force.. 

•Davis  Monthan  Air  Force  Base do 

•Luke  Air  Force  Base do 

•Williams  Air  Force  Base.. do 


ARKANSAS 


Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.     Army 

•BIytheville  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

•Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base do... 


CALIFORNIA 
Fort  Baker Army. 


•Fort  Irwin.. do. 

•Fort  MacArthur do. 


•FortOrd do. 

Presidio  of  Monterey do. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot do. 


•Presidio  of  San  Francisco do. 

•Sharpe  Army  Depot do. 


Sierra  Army  Depot do.. 

•Letterman  Army  Hospital do. 

•Oakland  Army  Terminal do. 

Tracy  Depot— Defense  Supply  Agency do. 


Barstow  Mari  ne  Corps  Supply  Center Marines. 

•Camp  Pendleton  (including  hospital) do.. 

China  Lake  Weapons  Center Navy 

El  Centre  Naval  Air  Facility do.. 

Lemoore  Naval  AirStation do.. 

Motfett  Field  Naval  AirStation do.. 


Corona  Weapons  Laboratory do... 

•El  Toro  Marine  Corps  AirStation Marines. 

•Long  Beach  Naval  Station  (including  hos-    Navy 

pital,  shipyard,  and  supply  center). 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


28 

6.910 
5.122 


Anniston... 

Makolm  S.  Croker do — 

Paul  R.  Fisher Huntsville. 


Harry    M.    Ayers    State    Technical    Trade 

School. 

137  Do. 

80    Oakwood  College.  University  of  Alabama  in 
Huntsville,  J.  F.  Drake  Technical  Trade 
School. 
427    Enterprise  Junior  College,  Alabama  Institute 
of  Aviation  Technology. 

Mobile       Carver  State  Technical  School. 

2  220  Selma      19    William  R.  KingState  Technical  Trade  School 

I'ngg  Montgomery'  Alabama  State  College,  Huntingdon  College. 

•        Patterson  State  Technical  Trade  School. 

do 30  Do. 


11,555    William  W.  Smith Dothan. 


465 


3,179 


6.507 
5,237 

848 
1,772 

171 
1,016 

229 
2.802 
8,310 


Anchorage Alaska  Methodist  University. 

Fairbanks       University  of  Alaska. 

do       Do 

A~dak  University  of  Alaska  extension. 

do  ."""""I Oo. 

Kodiak       Kodiak  Community  College. 

do  '""""" - Do 

Fairbanks        University  of  Alaska. 

Anchorage Anchorage  Methodist  University. 


9  154    James  W  Lewis  Tucson     150    University  of  Arizona  Extension  Center. 

'     g  Flagstaff  Northern  Arizona  University. 

Harold"  R."LoffuV."IIIIIIIIII!-'  Yuma...".'."IIII- ;-.  *.f'?o"'.*",'V".P'''J!**- 


2,269  

8  083  ,..-  Tucson. 

5  730  Glendale.. 

2,946  do... 

2,946       Chandler. 


65  University  of  Aroizona. 

37  Glendale  Community  College. 

16  Do 

16  Mesa  (immunity  College. 


ec  Pine  Bluft  Agricultural.  Mechanical  &  Normal  College. 

2  703  BIytheville 158    Arkansas  State  University  extension. 

5  Igg I!I""""II'm!i  JacksonvilleV'"!!!]!!!!.  58    Little  Rock  University,  Philander  Smith  Col- 

'  ' "  "  lege. 


197  San  Francisco... 

2, 157    Harold  R.  Hall San  Bernardino. 

1,220    RobertG.  Rutt San  Pedro 


29,830    Frank  0.  Barnes Monterey... 

1,115 do 

53  Sacramento. 


77 
1,161 


4,648 
217 

158 

2,088 

7,041 

30 

1,128 

37,976 

794 

459 

4,114 

1,347 

7 

10, 051 
1,848 


Joseph  W.  Burke,  Edwin  Kelley..  San  Francisco. 
Joseph  E.  Cain,  Jr Lathrop 


140 
28 


Herlong 

Bernadine  Plamondon. San  Francisco. 

Edward  W.  Rader Oakland 

Tracy , 


82 
230 


Barstow 

"it  Coi.  C.  b.  Hossir Oceanside 

San  Rafael 

m.ir..I. ElCentro 

"",,,', Lemoore 

Mountain  View. 


1,000 


Corona 

"'Maj.  R.  E.  Loughrldge Santa  Ana.  . 

Lt.  Comdr.  HarryJ.  Nelson Long  Beach. 


600 


Numerous  colleges,  universities,  and  tech- 
nical schools  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

San  Bernardino  Junior  College. 

California  State  College  at  Long  Beach,  Long 
Beach  JuniorCollege. 

Monterey  Junior   College. 
Do. 

Sacramento  Junior  College,  Sacramento 
State  College,  University  of  California  at 
Davis. 

San  Francisco  area. 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton  Junior 
College,  Humphreys  College. 

Susanville  Junior  College. 

San  Francisco  area. 
Oo. 

University  ot  the  Pacific,  Stockton  Junior 
College,  Humphreys  College. 

Barstow  Junior  College. 

Oceanside  JuniorCollege. 

College  of  Marin 

Imperial  Junior  College. 

Visalia  Junior  College. 

Stanford  University,  San  Jose  State  College, 
San  Jose  City  College. 

University  ot  California  at  Riverside. 

Santa  Ana  Junior  College. 

California  State  College  at  Long  Beach 
National  Technical  Schools. 


20504 
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July  23,  1969 


Installation 


CALIFORNIA— Continued 

Los  Alamitos  Naval  Air  Station Navy 

San  Pedro  Fuel  Depot .".'. do." 


Number  of 
military  per- 
Service      sonnel  as  of 
branch    June  30, 1968    Transition  program  contact 


Nearest  city 


Monthly 

average 

separations 

as  of  April 

1969  for 

transition 

program  sites 


Nearest   college,    university 
school 


or   technical 


972 

245 


Monterey  Graduate  School. 

Point  Hueneme  Construction  Center. 

Point  Mugu  Missile  Range 

•San  Diego  Naval  Station  (all  units.  Includ- 
ing Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Depot,  Ream 
Field  Air  Station,  Coronado  Amphibious 
Base,  Training  Center,  Hospital,  North 
Island  Air  Station). 

Alameda  Naval  Air  Station 

Concord  Weapons  Station '....'. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard '  ""do 

Oak  Knoll  Naval  Hospital .'".'do' 

San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard do' 

•Treasure  Island  Naval  Station  and  Marine  /Navy 
-  ?»f racks.  1  Marines 

Oakland  Supply  Center. Navy 

Skaggs  Island  Naval  Security  Station do  ' 

Stockton  Naval  Communications  Station do 


-do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


do., 
do.. 


2,051  

3,685 

1,004 

49,396  Lt.  Albert  H. 


Benge.. 


Los  Alamitos. 
San  Pedro... 


.  Monterey... 

Oxnard 

do 

San  Diego.. 


, Do. 

California   Slate   College  at  Long    Beach 

National  Technical  Schools,  Long  Beach 

Junior  College. 

Monterey  Junior  College. 

Ventura  Junior  College. 

Do. 

750    University    of    California    at    San    Diego 

University  of  San  Diego,  San  Diego  State 

College,  San  Diego  City  College 


;:} 


2.J02  Alameda 

Concord 

Oakland 

:i-x----.--k: San  Francisco. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Rhodell  L.  Holderby.  do 

Capt  W.  L  Eberhardf,  Jr. 

„,    Oakland 

f'^ - Sonoma 

*" Stockton 


154 
3,921- 
1,254 

333 

6,145 
174 


,500 
450 


T*enty-rjiaa. Palms  Marine  Corps  Base..      Marines 

•Beale  Air  Force  Base Air  Force 

•Castle  Air  Force  Base do 

•Edwards  Air  Force  Base '.'.'.'.".     io 

•George  Air  Force  Base '...'.'. do     ' 

•Hamilton  Air  Force  Base ".Urdo 

•Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station .'.'.'.'.'..'..'.' id    ' 


.  San  Francisco  area. 
.  Diablo  Valley  College. 
.  San  Francisco  area. 

Do. 

Do. 

I  San  Francisco  area. 

San  Francisco  area. 
Sonoma  State  College. 
University     of     the 


•March  Air  Force  Base do 

•Mather  Air  Force  Base ..'.'.'.'... '.do. 


I'??? Twenty-Nine  Palms. 

liil Marysville 

5.<59 __  Merced 

?•'* - Edwards 

J-J* Victorville 

i-^l Novato 

'"'*>*' Los  Angeles 

|-5]? Riverside 

'•'*•'  Sacramento 


Pacific,     Humphreys 


•McClellan  Air  Force  Base do. 

•Norton  Air  Force  Base do 

•Oxnard  Air  Force  Base '. do" 

•Travis  Air  Force  Base     '....'.'...'.'.'..' do 

•Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base ""!"do  ' 


.do. 


5,605  , 

?•??* San  Bernardino. 

,H^| Oxnard 

'5'5f3  Fairfield 

•''"'  Lompoc 


COLORADO 

•Fort  Carson Army.. 

•Fitzimmons  Army  Hospital ....I do'"' 

Pueblo  Army  Depot '.'...'.'.'... '..do 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal '"'I"""'do.   " 

•Air  Force  Accou-iting  and  Finance  Center- 'Air'Force 

*Ent  Air  Force  Base. do 

•Lowry  Air  Force  Base do  "" 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base I!!'  do 


54 

■"45 

82 

78 

9 

59 
42 


86 

54 

15 

197 

79 


College,  Stockton  Junior  College 

Marysville  Junior  College. 
.  Merced  Junior  College. 
Lancaster  Junior  College. 
Victorville  Junior  College. 
College  of  Marin. 

Numerous  colleges,  universities,  and  tech- 
nical schools  in  Los  Angeles  area 
University  of  California  at  Riverside 
Sacramento   State    College,    University    of 
California    at    Davis,    Sacramento    City 
College. 
Sacramento  City  College,  Sacramento  State 

College. 
San  Bernardino  Junior  College. 
Ventura  Junior  College. 
Vallejo  Junior  College. 
Santa  Maria  Junior  College. 


^f'Sn    J*"""  M- Tolstrup Colorado  Springs. 

3,080    John  Holt Denver 

lit Pueblo:::::::;::: 

lis Denver 

,  *?? do 

,7'f''  Colorado  Springs.. 

M- id  _.  Denver. 


Navy... 

....do.. 


Air  Force. 


CONNECTICUT 

Groton  Submarine  Base 

New  London  Underwater  Sound  Lalioratory: 

DELAWARE 

•Dover  Air  Force  Base 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Army  Map  Service. Army 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory :  do"" 

Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair .  do    " 

"Military   District   of    Washington,    Head-"":"do"" 

quarters 
•Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  do 

•Naval  installations  (including  Washington    Navy 
Naval  Station,  Naval  Security  Station, 
Naval  Research  Lab,  etc.). 

•Boiling  Air  Force  Base.. . _ Air  Force 

•1.^05th  Special  Investigation  Group  "         do 

•1035th  USAF  Field  Activities  Group.  '"'do'"' 

•1070th  Medical  Service  Group do 

•US.  Marine  Corps  Headquarters ::    Marines  ' 


'•"'^  Colorado  Springs. 


1, 160    Colorado  College,  Western  Technical  Coll" 

177    University  of  Denver. 

Southern  Colorado  State  College. 

University  of  Denver. 

Do. 

51    Colorado  College. 

36    University  of  Denver. 
Colorado  College. 


3,835 

65 


New  London. 
do 


Mitchell,  College.  University  of  Connecticut 

Do. 


9. 085  Dover.. 


164    Delaware  State  College. 


141 
23 

546 .; 


Miss  Dorothy  Martin: 

2, 200    Robert  E.  Hynes 
1,423    Lt  Hercules  Michas.. 


Washington,  D.O. 


2,065 

476 

601 

16 


S.  Sgt.  J.  L  Crumb'acker: 


•Jacksonvil 


FLORIDA 
e  Air  Station Navy. 


248 
«  115 


49 
15 
9 
4 

90 


Numerous  colleges,  universities,  and  tech- 
nical schools  in  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 


Cecil  Field do 

•Key   West  area  naval   installations" "(in- do" 

eluding  Naval  Station,  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Fleet  Sonar  School,  and  hospital) 
•Pensacola  Air  Station do 


5,641    Lf.  Comdr.  F.  W.  Reynolds Jacksonville. 


3-785  .-.^ __,_do_  ,J}JJ!^^!}?^?K 


90    Jacksonville  University,  Jacksonville  School 


Saufley  Field.. do 

Communications  Training  Center      do    " 

Mayport  Naval  Station ::: do    " 

Panama  City  Mine  Defense  Laboratory do" 

Sanford  Naval  Air  Station  do"" 

Whiting  Field :::::::: do" 

Ellyson  Auxiliary  AirStation do    " 

•Eglin  Air  Force  Base __^ Air  "Force' 

•Homestead  Air  Force  Base. :::: do..: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5,614    Lt.  Comdr.  E.  E.  wiggington".'::: "Key' West 

8,153    Lt  Comdr.  M.  F.  Caetano Pensacola 

507 
1,971 

551 

165 

991 

2,306 

1,492  . 

14,368  . 

5,811  . 


UIO 


125 


Jacksonville  University. 
Florida  Keys  Junior  College. 


University  of  West  Florida,  Pensacola  Junior 
.„  College. 

5» University  of  West  Florida. 

do oo 

■  ifnalTrll" '-'-  Jacksonville  University. 

•  Qf„.„?,?*^"^ Gulf  Coast  Junior  College. 

"  iJl[Li->: Seminole  Junior  College. 

.  Pensacola Junior  Colleges. 

--0;;:?°-;; University  of  West  Florida. 

.""Pa"'50 198    Okaloosa-Walton  Junior  College. 

83    University  of  Miami. 


Homestead. 
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Installation 


Number  of 
military  per- 
Service      sonnel  as  of 
branch    June  30, 1968    Transition  program  contact 


Nearest  city 


Monthly 

average 

separations 

as  of  April 

1969  for 

transition 

program  sites 


Nearest   college,    university,    or   technical 
school 


RORIOA — Continued 

•MacDill  Air  Force  Base Air  Force.. 

•McCoy  Air  Force  Base do 

•Orlando  Air  Force  Base do 

•Patrick  Air  Force  Base do 

•Tyndall  Air  Force  Base do 


GEORGIA 


Army  General  Depot Army... 

•Fort  Benning -do., 

•Fort  Gordon -do. 

•Fort  McPherson do.. 


•Fort  Stewart do... 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center Marines.. 

Albany  Naval  AirStation Navy 

Athens  Naval  Supply  School do... 

Atlanta  Naval  Air  Station do... 


Glynco  Naval  AirStation do... 

Dobbins  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

•Moody  Air  Force  Base do — 

•Robins  Air  Force  Base do — 


HAWAII 

Note:  All  military  installations  in  Hawaii 
are  located  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  Army 
units  are  Fort  Shatter,  Schofield  Barracks, 
and  Tripler  Hospital.  Air  Force  units  are 
Hickam  and  Wheeler  Air  Force  Bases. 
Kaneohoe  Marine  Base  and  Pearl  Harbor 
are  largest  Navy  units. 

IDAHO 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force. 


.do. 


•Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base 

ILLINOIS 
•Fort  Sheridan Army. 


Granite  City  Army  Depot. 

Joliet  Arsenal 

Rock  Island  Arsenal 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Savanna  Army  Depot do — 

Forest  Park  Ordnance  Station Navy 

Glenview  Naval  Air  Station do — 

•Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center,  hos- do... 

pital,  and  electronics  supply  office. 

'Chanute  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

Chicago,  O'Hare  International  Airport do... 

•Scott  Air  Force  Base do... 


INDIANA 


•Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 

Jefferson  Proving  Ground 

Crane  Naval  Ammunition  Depot 

Indianapolis  Avionics  Facility 

Bakalar  Air  Force  Base 

•Grissom  Air  Force  Base 


Army 

do... 

Navy 

do... 

,  Air  Force. 
do.... 


IOWA 


.do. 


•Sioux  City  Air  Base 

KANSAS 


•Fort  Leavenworth Army 

•Fort  Riley do..., 

Olathe  Naval  AirStation Navy 

•Forbes  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 


•McConnell  Air  Force  Base do. 


KENTUCKY 

Blue  Grass  Army  Depot Army 

•Fort  Campbell do... 

•Fort  Knox do... 

Louisville  Naval  Ordnance  Plant. Navy 

LOUISIANA 

•Fort  Polk Army 

New  Orleans  Naval  AirStation Navy 

•Barksdale  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

•England  Air  Force  Base do.... 

Pootnotee  at  end  of  table. 


7,570 Tampa 

4,624 Orlando 

433 do 

3,656 Cocoa  Beach 

4,365 Panama  City 


86 
43 


33 


102  Atlanta. 


44, 439 

31,157 

2,723 

110,827 

1,795 

692 

675 

704 


Leonard  S.  Ozley Columbus. 

John  T.  Pollock Augusta... 

Rosswell  F.  Phelps  and  Charles     Atlanta 

C.  McDaniel. 

William  H.  Cannady Savannah. 

Albany 

::::::::::::: Athens 

Atlanta.... 


1,280 
332 
34 

1889 


2,463 Brunswick. 

1,259  Marietta.... 

2,317  Valdosta... 

6,271  Macon 


13 


5,669 
11,756 
10,687, 


Note:  All  military  instal- 
lations in  Hawaii  are 
within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  Honolulu. 


University  of  Tampa. 
Orlando  Junior  College. 

Do. 
Brevard  Junior  College. 
Gulf  Coast  Junior  College. 


Atlanta  University  Center. 

Columbus  College. 

Augusta  College. 

Atlanta  University  Center.  Career  Academy 

Schools,  Southern  Business  University. 
Savannah  State  College. 
Albany  Junior  College. 

Do. 
University  of  Georgia. 
Atlanta  University  Center,  Career  Academy 

Schools,  Southern  Business  University. 
Junior  College. 
Kennesaw  Junior  College. 
Valdosta  State  College. 
Mercer  University. 


University  of  Hawaii,  Electronics  Institute  ol 
Hawaii,  Mid-Pacific  Technical  Institute. 


3,059 Mountain  Home. 


3,578    W.  J.  Overocker,  Gilbert  L.  Chicago 

Stewart. 

180 EastSt  Louis 

100 Chicago , 

128 Devanport,  Iowa. 

241  Savanna 

37         Chicago 

1,252  do 

31,722    Lt  Comdr.  Francis  D.  Kelly do 

10,749  Rantoul 

18      Chicago 

6,581         Belleville 


317  Numerous  colleges,  universities,  and  tech- 
nical schools  in  Chicago  area. 

University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis. 

, Chicago  area. 

Augustana  College  Institute  ol  Drafting  and 

Technology. 

Shimer  College. 

Chicago  area. 

Northwestern  University. 

>200    Chicago  area. 

78    University  of  Illinois. 

Chicago  area. 

28    University  of  Missouri  at  St  Louis. 


2,715    George  E.  Maynard Indianapolis. 

4  Louisville 

67  Bloomington. 

178 Indianapolis. 

25       Columbus... 

3,729  Peru 


174 


33 


1,233 Sioux  City. 


Butler  University. 

University  of  Louisville. 

Indiana  University. 

Butler  University. 

Indiana  University  extension. 

Indiana  University  at  Kokomo. 


Morningside  College. 


2,706    LorenL  Hughes Kansas  City... 

13.533    Roger  H.  Heylin Junction  City. 

1,084 Kansas  City... 

4^488  .::::: Topeka 

8,253  Wichita 


107    University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence. 
679    Washburn  University. 

University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City. 

74    Washburn    University,    Northeast    Kansas 

Area  Vocational-Technical  School. 
74    Wichita  State  University,  Friends  University, 
Wichita  Area  Vocational-Technical  School. 


10 

26,640    Melvin  H.Wagner.. 

34,821    James  A.  Jones 

140 


29,304 
1,047 
6,825 


Donald  0.  Thompson. 


Lexington 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Louisville 

do 


Alexandria 

New  Orleans 

Shreveport 


3,246  Alexandria. 


University  of  Kentucky. 

1. 444    Austin  Peay  State  College. 

1,020    University  of  Louisville. 
Do. 


375    Louisiana  State  University  at  Alexandria. 

Tulane  University,  Delgado  College. 

67    Louisiana  State  University  at   Shreveport, 
Shreveport     Trade    School,     Centenary 
College. 
47    Louisiana  State  University  at  Alexandria. 
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Installation 


Number  ot 

military  per- 

Service      sonnel  as  of 

branch    June  30, 1968 


Transition  program  contact 


Nearest  city 


Monthly 

average 

separations 

as  of  April 

1969  for 

transition    Nearest  college,    university,   or   technical 

program  sites       school 


Navy. 


MAINE 


Brunswick  Naval  Air  Station 

Cutler  Naval  Radio  Station .'do. 

Winter  Harbor  Naval  Security do... 

•Dow  Air  Force  Base  .  Air  Force. 

•Loring  Air  Force  Base     do 

'Topsham  Air  Force  Station do 


MARYLAND 

•Aberdeen  Proving  Ground Army.. 

Fort  Oetrick    do. 

Edgewood  Arsenal do.. 

Fort  Holabird  do.. 

•Fort  George  G   Meade do.. 


•Fori  Ritchie  do... 

Naval  Ship  R.  &  D.,  Carderock N»vy 

Bethesda  Medical  Center do... 

Annapolis  Area  Installations  (all) do... 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent    _         do... 

Cheltenham  Naval  Communications  Station do... 

White  Oak  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory do... 

-Indian  Kwd  Naval  Ordnance  Station do... 

Bainbn'dge  Naval  Training  Center _ do... 

•Andrews  Air  Force  Base  --  Air  Force. 

•6970th  Support  Group,  Fort  Meade do.... 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Army  Base  ._ Army 

•Fort  Oevens    do... 

Waterlown  Army  Research.. do... 

Natick  Laboratories _ do... 

All  Naval  Installations Navy 

•L.  G.  Hanscom  Field Air  Fore*. 

•Otis  Air  Force  Base     do... 

•Westover  Air  Force  Base do 


MICHIGAN 

Army  Tank  Auto  Command Army 

Grosse  Isle  Naval  Air  Station Navy 

•Custer  Air  Force  Station    Air  Force. 

•K,  I,  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base do... 

•Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base do... 

•Selfridge  Air  Force  Base do... 

•Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base  .do... 


MINNESOTA 

Twin  Cities  Naval  Air  Station Navy 

•Ouluth  International  Airport. Air  Force.. 

Minneapolis-St  Paul  International  Airport do 


MISSISSIPPI 

Waterways  Exp.  Station Army 

Meridian  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station Navy 

Gulfport  Construction  Battalion  Center do 

•Columbus  Air  Force  Base Air  Force., 

•Keesler  Air  Force  Base... do 


MISSOURI 

•Fort  Leonard  Wood Army 

•Aeronautical  Chart  Center Air  Force. 

•Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base do 

•Whiteman  Air  Force  Base do 


MONTANA 


•Glasgow  Air  Force  Base do., 

•Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base .do. 


Ni^BRASKA 
"Offutt  Air  Force  Base 


.do. 


NEVADA 

Hawthorne  Navy  Ammunition  Depot Navy 

Fallon  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station do... 

Indian  Springs  Air  Force  Base Air  Force.. 

•Nellis  Air  Force  Base do 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Navy. 


Naval  units  in  Portsmouth  area  (Discipli- 
nary Command,  hospital,  and  shipyard). 
•Pease  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 


NEW  JERSEY 

•FortDix  .     ._ Army.. 

•Fort  Monmouth do. 

Picatinny  Arsenal doj 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


669 

112 

316 

1,184 


Brunswick. 

Bangor 

do 

do 


♦.077 Limestone. 

38  Topsham. 


i,104    JohnJ.  Lichi Baltimore 

810  — Frederick 

.753  — Baltimore 

,508  - do 

,  394    Gustaf  E.  Berglund.  David  C do 

Berry. 

706    Stanley  M.  Kupp do 

38  Carderock  .  

,156  Washington,  O.C- 

855 Annapolis  ... 

275 Washington,  D.C. 

250 do 

72 do; .;::;:; 

288  do 

891  Baltimore 

799 _ Washington,  O.C. 

385 do 


Bowdoln  College. 

Ricker  College. 

University  of  Maine  at  Orono. 

Husson    College,    University  of    Maine   in 

Orono. 
20    Presque  Isle  State  Teachers  College. 
7    Bowdoln  College. 


183 


600 
30 


Note:  All  military  installations  in  Maryland 
are  within  commuting  distance  of  1  of  the 
numerous  universities,  colleges,  or  trade 
schools  In  the  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Salisbury,  Annapolis,  or  Hagerstown  areas 


64 
24 


80 Boston 

9,125    William  P.  Hynes... Worcester 

142 Boston 

211 do 

l.ZZ^  Boston  area.... 

1.894 _ Bedford        ... 

4.120 Falmouth 

6,638 Chicopee  Falls. 


375 


25 
25 
79 


All  mllltarv  installations  in  Massa- 
!  within  commuting  distance  ol 


Note: 
chusetts  are  \ 

one  of  the  numerous  colleges,  universities, 
and  technical  schools  located  throughout 
the  State. 


143 Detroit 

543 do 

«  Battle  Creek... \ 

3,465  Gwinn 

3,651  Kinross 

2.861  _ Mount  Clemens. 

3,236  .- Ascoda 


611  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  . 

2,125 Duluth 

77 Minneapolis-SL  Paul. 


Universityof  Detroit,  Wayne  State  University. 

36  Grand  Valley  College. 

56  Northern  Michigan  University. 

39  LakeSuperior  State  College. 

24  University  ot  Detroit. 

48  Alpena  Community  College. 


University  ot  Minnesota. 

36    University  of  Minnesota,  at  Duluth. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Dunwoody  Indus- 
trial Institute,  Northwestern  Electronics 
Institute. 


43 

1.824 Meridian.... 

1.173 Gulfport 

l.Mf Columbus... 

16.875 Biloxi 


Meridian  Junior  College. 

Perkinston  Junior  College. 

16  Mississippi  State  University. 

120  Perkinston  Junior  College. 


29,680    George  W.  Farror Rolla 

,  139 St.  Louis.... 

2.8(C Kansas  City.. 

3.119 KnobNoster. 


578 


Lincoln  University. 

University  ot  Missouri  at  SL  Louis. 

44    University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City. 
...  Central  Missouri  State  College. 


1.166 Glasgow.... 

5,094 Great  Falls. 


11,013 Omaha. 


149  ... 

530  ... 

250  ... 

7.058  ... 


.  Reno 

do... 

Las  Vegas. 
do.... 


54    College  of  Great  Falls. 


92    University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 


..  University  of  Nevada. 

Do. 
.  Nevada  Southern  University. 

Do. 


1.867 Portsmouth  area. 

2.411  Portsmouth 


38,090    VictorD.  Matt Trenton 

9,908    Kenneth  K.  Huhn do 

203    New  York  cTty. 


New  Hampshire  Vocational  Institute. 

30  Do. 


352    Rider  College.  Trenton  Junior  College. 
139  Do. 

Numerous  colleges,  universities,  and  tech- 
nical schools  in  New  York  City  area. 
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Installation 


Number  ot 
military  per- 
Servlce      sonnel  as  of 
branch    June  30, 1968    Transition  program  contact 


Nearest  city 


Monthly 

average 

separatkins 

as  of  April 

1969  lor  .....    V     - 

transition    Nearest   college,    university,  or   technica 
program  sites       school 


NEW  JERSEY— Continued 

Bayonne  Naval  Supply  Center Navy 

[arle  Naval  Ammunition  Depot do 

Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station do 

Trenton  Air  Turbine  Test  Center do 

'McGuire  Air  Force  Base Air  Force.. 


NEW  MEXICO 


'Sandia  Base *> — 

•White  Sands  Missile  Range Army 

Wingate  Army  Depot    ...do — 

•Cannon  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

■Holloman  Air  Force  Base do... 

•Kirtland  Air  Force  Base do... 


NEW  YORK 


Army  Pictorial  Center Army 

Camp  Drum do 

■Fort  Hamilton  do — 

Seneca  Army  Depot do — 

Watervliet  Arsenal do — 

Brooklyn  Naval  Air  Station Navy 

Brooklyn  Naval  Station do — 

St,  Albans  Naval  Hospital ...do... 

•Griffiss  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

'LaSalle  Station  and  Niagara  Falls  Interna- do 

tk>nal  Airport. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base do... 

•Stewart  Air  Force  Base *> — 

•Suffolk  (k>unty  Air  Force  Base do... 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fort  Bragg Army.. 

Sunny  Point  Terminal do. 


Camp  Lejeune Marine — 

Cherry  Point  Marine  Corps  Air  Station do — 

New  River  Marine  Corps  Airfield do — 

•Pope  Air  Force  Base  Air  Force. 

•Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base do — 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base do... 

•Minot  Air  Force  Base do... 


OHIO 
Columbus  Construction  Supply  Center. 


•Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

•Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base do... 

Clinton  County  Air  Force  Base do... 

Dayton  Electronics  Center 


OKLAHOMA 

•Fort Sill Army 

McAlester  Naval  Ammunition  Depot Navy 

•Alius  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

■Clinton  Sherman  Air  Force  Base do... 

•Oklahoma  City  Air  Force  Station. do... 

■Tinker  Air  Force  Base do... 

•Vance  Air  Force  Base do... 


OREGON 


Umatilla  Army  Depot --  Army 

•Adair  Air  Force  Station Air  Force... 

•Kingsley  Field do 

Portland  International  Airport do 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle.. Army 

Frankford  Arsenal  do... 

Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation do — 

Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot.... do... 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot do — 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.. do..., 

•Valley  Forge  General  Hospital do... 

Johnsville  Air  Development  Center Navy 

Mechanicsburg  Supply  Depot do... 

Naval    installations   in   Philadelphia  area do... 

(•naval  station). 

Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Station do... 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport Air  Force. 

Philadelphia  Ind.  Supply  Center. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Davisvllle  Construction  Battalion  Center —  Navy.... 

Quonset  Point  Naval  Air  Station do.. 

Naval  installations  in  Newport  area  ('naval do.. 

station). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


11  . 
379 


1.880 do 

36     do 

8_32i Wrightstown 


New  York  CItv  New  York  City  area. 

"ITnton  - R'de'  College,  Trenton  Junior  College. 

Do. 

Do. 

'"'"_'_ 109    Rider  College,  Trenton  Junior  College. 


1  863  -  Albuouerque.. 

l',989  " William  D.Biack do 

8  Gallup.. 

3,758 Ckivis  -. 

2  800  Alamogordo.. 

3,262  ;m;;il"-.i; Albuquerque. 


University  of  New  Mexico. 
Do. 


28    Eastern  New  Mexico  University. 
28    New  Mexico  State  University. 
35    University  ol  New  Mexk». 


139  . 

159  . 

2,607 

173 

13 

739 

1.761 

859 

3.502 

»  1,242 

3,180 
3,654 
1,721 


Christopher  McHoney Brooklyn 

Ithaca 


Albany 

..  Brooklyn 

do 

.";■.■_ New  York  City. 

Rome 

George  6.  CaViness... Niagara  Falls.. 

Plattsburgh 

Newburgn...  . 
'_'."'..'. New  York  City. 


Long  Island iNumerous  colleges,  universities,  and  tech- 

Watertown - . -  f    nical  schools  in  New  York  City  area. 

Brooklvn       .   280  ) 

Cornell  University. 

State  University  ol  New  York. 

New  York  City  area. 


85 

15 

19 
35 
23 


Do. 

Do. 
Ulica  College,  Utica  School  of  Automation. 
Niagara  University. 

State  Teachers  College  in  Plattsburgh. 
State  University  of  New  York  at  New  Paltz. 
New  York  City  area. 


50,844    Andy  Edmondson Fayetteville. 

15 


1  954    Methodist  College,  Fayetteville  State  College, 

'  Fayetteville  Technical  Institute 

Vyjlmjngton  Wilmington   College,   Cape   Fear   Technical 

Institute. 
,„.„     M.i   I  i.«»  Jacksonville  1.000    East  Carolina  University  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

30.431     Ma|.J.Uws KinoSon      East  Carolina  University  at  Cherry  Point 

9-301  WiSton"" "-■-"--  East  Carolina  University  at  Camp  Lejeune^ 

i^oil F^^  Sre-.:::::::::::::::::.::-:....  FayetteviHe  state  Conege,  Fayettevme  Tech. 

'."'' '  nical  Institute, 

5  805  Goldsboro Wayne  Community  College. 


5  454  Grand  Forks. 

5^902  ii;!""li;!" *'"0' 


73    University  ol  North  Dakota. 
64    Minot  State  Teachers  College. 


25 

6,668 

10,716 

233 

30 


29, 701 
162 
2,537 
1,692 
376 
4,578 
1,277 


Columbus. 


Ohio   State    University,   Career   Academy 

" Schools,  Ohio  Technica  College. 

do  63  Do. 

nVvton 73    University  of  Dayton. 

Wilmington;:::::::::::: r'"'"^r?Sn 

Dayton  University  ot  Dayton. 


Russell  F.  Crooch. 


Lawton 

McAlester. . 

Altus 

Burns  Flat 


978    Cameron  College. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  College  at  Wilburton. 
36    Altus  Junior  College. 
27    Southwestern  State  College  at  Weathertord 


Oklahoma  CiW:::::::'.:: university  ot  Oklahoma. 

do  .-  63  Do. 

£i,jj     3    Phillips  University. 


•I  Pendleton  Eastern  Oregon  College. 

^  cSS  31    Oregon  State  university. 

10    Oregon  Technical  Institute. 

imerous  colleges,  univer 
meal  schools  in  Portland  area. 


uig":;;;;;;::;:::::::::::-------  ^ix^^"";;:;:::::: ::.  Numerourconeges,  universities, 


48 


464 
55 
342 
70 
195 
155 

2.508 
472 
143 

5.923 

831 

737 

50 


and  tech- 


HarrkburB  Harrisburg  Area  Community  College. 

PhiladelDhia ""■---  Numerous  schools  in  Philadelphia  area. 

Philaaeipnia Harrisburg  Area  Community  College. 

Do. 


Harrisburg 

.do 

do 


Do 


Thomas  J.  Rolk>. 


U  Richard  W.  Bates  (naval 
station  only). 


qrrantn'n Lackawanna  Junior  College. 

^"'"""'  ■ ied    Numerous  schools  in  Philadelphia  area. 

Philadelphia  area. 


Philadelphia... 

do 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia — 


do 

Pittsburgh  . . 
Philadelphia. 


585  

1,409  ,- 

5, 659    Lt  Comdr,  Harry  H. 

Misakian  (naval  station  only). 


Providence... 

do 

Newport  area. 


Harrisburg  Area  Community  College. 
V50O    Philadelphia  area. 

Do. 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
:: Philadelphia  area. 


Brown  University,  Providence  College. 
Do. 
<400  Do. 
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installation 


Number  of 
military  per- 
Service      sonnelasof 
branch    June  30, 1968    Transition  program  contact 


Nearest  city 


Monthly 

average 

separations 

as  of  April 

1969  for 

transition    Nearest  college,    university,  or   technical 

program  sites       school 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  Army  Depot Army 

•Fort  Jackson  '.'.      _do'  ' 

Beaufort  Naval  Hospital .'.'...  Navy.. J" 

Beaufort     Marine    Corps    Auxiliary    Air doJ'I 

Station. 
•Parris   Island    Marine    Corps    Recruiting    Marine 

Depot. 
Naval    installations    in    Charleston    area    Navy 

(•Naval  Station). 

•Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

•Shaw  Air  Force  Base  .  do..'! 

•Charleston  Air  Force  Base '....'.'.'..'...'.io'." 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


.do. 


Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base 

TENNESSEE 


Memphis  Naval  Hospital Navy 

Memphis  Naval  Air  Station !...!.!"!" doJI' 

Arnold  Engineering  Development,  Center.^  Air  Force' 
Sewart.A<f  Force  Base do 

Memph.is.(;id   Plant  Equipment  Center'".'.'".'.'. 


TEXAS 

•Fort  Bliss... Army.. 

•Fort  Hood Jjo. 


.do. 


UTAH 

•Dugway  Proving  Ground Army 

Fort  Douglas      do 

•Tooele  Army  Depot I.IM!]!I do    ' 

•Hill  Air  Force  Base Air  Force' 

Ogden  Supply  Depot 


VIRGINIA 

•Fort  Belvoir Army 

•Fort  Lee ..'.'.'.'.... di). 


•Fort  Eustis  (Jo. 

•Fort  Monroe do" 

Fort  Story '/"^"//". do" 

•Fort  Myer (jg 

Gravelly  Point "'.' do  " 

•Vint  Hill  Farms  Station .'..'^J"'.'.'J'..''"do  " 

Cheatham  Annex  Supply  Center Navy 

Dahlgren  Weapons  Laboratory do 

Naval  installations  in  Norfolk-Portsmouth  "        do" 
area  ("Naval  Station). 

•Quantico  Marine  Base Marines 

Yorktown  Weapons  Station Navy 

•Langley  Air  Force  Base    '  Air  Force! 

*33d  Air  Division,  Fort  Lee do... 

•1127th  U.S.  Air  Force  Activities  Group,  '.'    do 
Fort  Belvoir. 

Richmond  GeneralSupply  Center 

Cameron  Supply  Station '.J!JI!!!!!I'"" 

The  Pentagon.    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'..' 

WASHINGTON 
Fort  Lawton Army 

•Fort  Lewis do 

•Madigan  General  Hospital '.  .......in.... 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


•Fort  Sam  Houston (jo... 

•Fort  Wolters .do... 

Red  River  Depot do 

•Corpus  Christi  Naval  Air  Station.        N'avy 

Dallas  Naval  Air  Station d'o 

Kingsville  Naval  Air  Station '  'do'" 

Chase  Field  Naval  Air  Station '"  do    " 

Corpus  Christi  Naval  Hospital do    " 

•Amarillo  Air  Force  Base  AirForca' 

•Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base do 

•Brooks  Air  Force  Base "do 

•Carswell  Air  Force  Base .".'.'.'.'.'..do.'.'.'. 

•Dyess  Air  Force  Base 

•Ellington  Air  Force  Base do. 

•Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base do 

•James  Connally  Air  Force  Base..l."I[IIl"'ydo' 

•Kelly  Air  Force  Base. '..'.'.'.. '.'.'.Ao' 

•Lackland  Air  Force  Base 'I        do" 

•Laredo  Air  Force  Base '.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.  do" 

•Laughlin  Air  Firce  Base '"  "" do 

•Perrin  Air  Force  Base do" 

•Randolph  Air  Force  Base I.!. 1111 do" 

•Reese  Air  Force  Base 11111111111        do' 

•Sheppard  Air  Force  Base lllll'l do' 

•Webb  Air  Force  Base... do' 


—  -I?  ----. Charleston 

26,982    Phil  H.Sawyer Columbia 

?«  Charleston 


179 


College  of  Charleston. 
University  of  South  Carolina. 


,  ti;  Charleston College  of  Charleston. 

•'•*'■'  do r>/i 


.do. 
13,252    1st  Lt  M.  F.  Bruaclcner Beaufort. 


3,049 
3,285 


LL  Cmdr.  Richard  D.  Canter 
(Naval  Station  only). 


Charleston. 


160 

<260 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


s  „,  MyrtleBeach Universityof  South  Carolina  at  Myrtle  Beach 

7,'963  llllllllllliri Challes'ton" """  -.'.'*"''^ -■'  ^.°""'  '^^'°''"»  "  Columbia! 


90    College  of  Charleston. 


<.718  Rapid  Oily. 


36 


South  Oal(ota  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology. 


j4  ^  Memphis Memphis  State  University. 

i?l  i""?''!!!"' 111. .1111  University  of  Tennessee  Extension. 

Nashville Vanderbilt  University. 

Memphis Memphis  State  University. 


4,049 
25 


29,075    Miss  Lois  M.  Godfrey El  Paso 

31,870    James  Gillon Killeen.. 


San  Antonio. 


15, 529    Corles  N.  Goff,  Tolmer  S. 
McKinley. 
4.391     Henry  B.  Walker Fort  Worth 

*1  Texarkana.. 

4, 140    LL  Robert  N.  McKinley Corpus  Christi 

,  863 Dallas 

i-V.i  Corpus  Christi. 

2,247  do 

237  do 

6.800  Amarillo 

*.«4 Austin 

'•312  San  Antonio... 

3.814 Fort  Worth 

♦,761  Abilene 

*57 Houston 

3.086 San  Angelo 

,  <» Waco..  

„i.203 San  Antonio... 

23,470 do 

2.293 Leradol.'llllll 

2.675 Del  Rio 

2.7/7  Sherman 

5.*06 San  Antonio... 

2,543  Lubbock 

13.924  Wichita  Falls... 

2.682 BigSpring 


719    University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 
1,833    Temple    Junior    College,     Central     Texas 
State  College. 
690    Trinity  University. 

77    Texas  Western  University,  Texas  Christian 
University. 

Texarkana  College. 

200    Delmar  College. 

Southern  Methodist  University. 

• Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries. 

Delmar  College. 

Do. 

West  Texas  State  University. 
University  of  Texas. 
Trinity  University. 
Texas  Western  University,  Texas    Christian 

University. 
Hardin  Simmons  University,  Abilene  Chris- 
tian College. 
University  of  Houston,  St.  Thomas  Univer- 
sity, Rice  University. 
Angelo  State  College. 

Baylor  University.. 

85    Trinity  University. 

49  Do. 

16    Laredo  Junior  College. 

20    Uvalde  Junior  College. 

28    Austin  College. 

20    Trinity  University. 

15    Texas  Technological  College. 

88    Midwestern  University. 

12    Howard  County  Junior  College. 


50 
14 

44 

43 


28 


440    DaleP.King Salt  Lake  City 20  lo         ,       .       .. 

181    do  (Several   universities,   colleges,    and 

183    William  V.  Christiansen ""tooele I     "'"'  schools  in  Salt  Lake  City  area. 

3,613  Ogden.    

Do. 


tech- 


°li Ogifen "  ""4"6"  Weber  State  College. 

^^  - do..  Hrt 


15.432    Dr.  E.  A,  Eber Washington,  D.C. 

15,758    LeeSlaydon Richmond 


11,808    John  W.  Williams Norfolk 

1,778    Henry  Stone do 

1.482  lllim  do      

9, 090    Margaret  A.  Lcokwood Washington,  D.C... 

556 do 

1,243    Coralis  E.  Thomas Warrantonlllllllll 

196  Richmond 

,„  145 Washington,  D.C... 

19, 336    LL  Comdr.  Rex  H.  Harris  Norfolk-Portsmouth 

(Naval  Station  only). 

8, 705    LL  Col.  Frank  Marcus Quantico 

-  515 Yori<town 

»'893 Hampton 


42  Petersburg 

153 Washington,  D.C. 


314    District  of  Columbia  area. 

492    University  of    Richmond,    Richmond    Pro- 
fessional Institute. 

486    College  of  William  and  Mary 
57  Do. 
Hampton  Institute. 

275    District  of  Columbia  area. 
Do. 

49    District  of  Columbia  area. 

Universitv  of  Richmond. 

District  of  Columbia  area. 

«  500    Hampton  Institute,  Old  Dominion  College. 

250    District  of  Columbia  area. 

College  of  William  and  Mary. 

106    George    Washington    University    extension 
program. 
11     University  of  Richmond. 
4    District  of  Columbia  area. 


\l\ ,'J,''''u™'"'----v Universityof  Richmond. 

,,  iii  Washington,  D.C District  of  Columbia  area. 

"•^'  do Do 


897  SeattJe.. 

40,961  .  Tacoma. 

Mrs.  RoseSowa do.. 


65 


University  of  Washington,  Automation  Insti- 
tute of  Seattle. 
University  of  Puget  Sound. 
Do. 
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Installation 


Number  ol 
military  per- 
Service      sonnelas  of 
branch    June  30, 1968    Transition  program  contact 


Nearest  city 


Monthly 

average 

separations 

as  of  April 

1969  for 

transition    Nearest   college,    university,  or  technical 

program  sites       school 


WASH  I NGTON— Continued 


Bangor  Ammunition  Depot Navy 

Keyport  Torpedo  Station do 

Bremerton  Naval  Hospital do 

Puget  Sound  Shipyard do 

■Puget  Sound  Naval  Supply  Center do 

Bremmerton  Naval  Supply  Center do 

Jim  Cteek  Radio  Station do... 

Oak  Harbor  Naval  Air  Station do 

Pacific  Beach  Naval  Facility do 

Seattle  Naval  Air  Station do..., 

•Fairchild  Air  Force  Base Air  Force. 

•McChord  Air  Force  Base do 

•Paine  Field do 


189  Seattle University  of  Washington. 

248  do Do. 

273  do Do. 

554  Tacoma University  of  Puget  Sound 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  E.  Carroll Seattle 330    University  of  Washington 

do 

do 

do 

Ticonw 

1,078  Seattle 

2,980 Spokane 67 

7,440 Tkoim 165 

1,233 Everett 


596 

40 

2,658 

128 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
University  ot  Puget  Sound. 

University  of  Washington. 
Whitworlh  College 
University  of  Puget  Sound. 
University  of  Washington. 


WISCONSIN 


Camp  McCoy Army 

General  Mitchell  Field Air  Force. 


•Truax  Field do.. 

WYOMING 
•F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base do. 


74 
10 


281 


Sparta River  Falls  State  University. 

Milwaukee University  of  Wisconsin,  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee  Institute  ot  Tech- 
notogy. 

Madison University  of  Wisconsin. 


3,457  Cheyenne. 


21 


University  ot  Wyoming  extension  courses  in 
Cheyenne. 


I  Including  Hunter  Army  Airfield. 
■  From  training  center  only. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan)  is  now  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  int«nd  to  support  President  Nixon's  re- 
quest for  deployment  of  phase  I  of  the 
Safeguard  antl-ballistic-missile  system. 
No  issue  of  recent  years  has  been  more 
vigorously  debated  than  the  deployment 
of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system.  Advo- 
cates both  pro  and  con  have  no  disagree- 
ment on  objectives.  Both  want  a  lasting 
peace  but  they  differ  in  how  best  to 
achieve  it.  Because  the  stakes  are  so  high, 
one  must  not  jump  to  hasty  conclusions. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  con- 
siders himself  an  expert  or  a  novice  like 
most  of  us. 

I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  the  numbers 
game  of  relative  strength  of  the  super- 
power nations  in  the  matter  of  either 
offensive  or  defensive  capability.  That  is 
a  job  for  the  experts  and  there  are  plenty 


>  Airport  only. 

'  From  naval  station  only. 


of  them  aroimd  even  though  they  do  not 
always  agree. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  either  side  could  incinerate 
the  other  but  with  varj'ing  degrees  of 
effectiveness.  Because  70  percent  of  our 
people  live  on  1  percent  of  the  land,  it  is 
quit€  likely  that  an  equal  exchange  of 
nuclear  missiles  delivered  to  the  most 
strategic  targets  in  each  of  the  super- 
power countries  would  do  more  damage 
to  us  because  our  population  Is  much 
more  concentrated.  One  expert  claims 
that  we  would  have  to  deliver  six  times 
as  many  missiles  to  achieve  a  comparable 
destruction.  All  of  us  recognize  the  sheer 
folly  of  a  nuclear  arms  race.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  get  the  superpowers  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  We  await  word  from  So- 
viet leaders  and  we  have  waited  for  some 
time.  But  in  the  meantime  what  should 
we  do — deploy  or  not  deploy  the  Safe- 
guard syst«m  which  President  Nixon  has 
requested. 

Without  going  into  the  statistics  of 
comparable  capabihty,  I  shall  deal  only 
with  a  few  points  that  seem  important  to 
me.  Frequently,  we  hear  the  argument 
that  ABM  will  require  vast  stuns  that 
could  better  be  used  in  higher  priority 
Items  in  our  domestic  budget.  It  is  true 
that  deployment  of  ABM  would  require 
some  expenditures  that  could  very  well 
be  used  elsewhere  to  meet  urgent  needs, 
but  insofar  as  priorities  go  in  this  im- 
certain  period,  none  can  be  higher  than 
survival. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  issue  in  proper 
perspective.  In  no  sense  does  the  bill  that 
is  before  us  commit  us  to  an  irrevocable 
course  of  action  from  which  there  is  no 
return.  Compared  to  the  defense  budget, 
this  is  a  very  modest  request.  Let  us  look 
at  some  cost  figures. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970 


J 


is  $759.1  million  to  continue  development, 
test  and  radar  deployment.  Of  this, 
$400.9  million  is  for  development  and 
test,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
troversial; and  of  the  remainder,  $345.5 
million  is  for  procurement  of  radars, 
computers,  and  ground  equipment;  and 
$12.7  million  for  Kwajalein  operations. 
The  only  amoimt  in  the  bill  for  missile 
parts  is  $600,000.  No  Sprint  or  Spartain 
missiles  will  be  deployed  without  con- 
gressional approval.  The  amoimt  in  con- 
tention is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  4 
days  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Each  succes- 
sive step  must  have  congressional  ap- 
proval. Favorable  progress  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  could  freeze  the  program 
at  any  stage. 

Personally.  I  do  not  regard  the  $80  bil- 
lion Defense  budget  as  a  sacred  cow.  In 
my  opinion,  it  contains  several  items  of 
lower  priority  than  Safeguard.  The  com- 
mittee has  done  a  good  job  in  trimming 
this  budget,  but  I  believe  there  is  more 
work  to  be  done  here. 

Phase  I  of  this  deployment  is  limited 
to  the  location  of  Safeguard  components 
at  two  Minuteman  wings.  Deployment  at 
these  two  sites  provides  an  opportimity 
to  find  and  remove  those  technical  and 
operational  bugs  which  are  not  likely  to 
show  up  in  research  and  development 
efforts. 

Total  cost  of  Safeguard  is  estimated 
at  $8  billion,  subject  to  annual  review, 
but  an  important  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  Safeguard  program  can/be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  the  Russians  will 
negotiate  a  deescalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

This  aspect  of  the  President's  decision 
to  deploy  the  Safeguard  system  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  I  believe  it 
deserves,  and  this  has  led  to  misunder- 
standing. The  Safeguard  plan  has  been 
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approved  In  principle,  but  insofar  as  ex- 
ecution is  concerned  only  two  installa- 
tions have  been  recommended  to  Con- 
gress for  authorization — one  at  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base  in  Montana  and 
one  at  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base  in 
North  Dakota.  Before  further  deploy- 
ments are  approved,  the  intelligence  es- 
timates on  which  the  potential  threats 
described  here  are  based,  will  be  updated 
and  reviewed  and  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Government.  If  those  estimates  reveal  a 
change  in  the  development  of  the  threat 
as  we  now  see  it,  the  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment will  be  modified  accordingly.  The 
progress  of  deployment  will  also  be  gov- 
erned by  the  status  of  any  arms  control 
discussions  we  may  be  having  with  the 
Soviets.  In  short,  Safeguard  will  be  de- 
ployed only  as  the  threat,  against  which 
it  is  designed  to  protect,  develops  and 
only  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
progress  we  might  be  making  in  arms 
control  talks.  Moreover  the  Congress  re- 
tains absolute  control  through  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  functions 
for  each  successive  phase  of  Safeguard. 

Some  opponents  of  Safeguard  claim  it 
will  not  work  and  they  present  a  long 
list  of  scientists  to  attempt  to  prove  it. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  scien- 
tific community  has  been  divided.  Back 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  some  of  the 
skeptics  were  sure  that  the  Wright 
brothers  were  tinkering  with  a  heavier- 
than-air  machine  that  could  not  possibly 
defy  the  law  of  gravity  in  siistained 
flight. 

Mr.    President,    a    few    days    ago,    I 
clipped  from  the  New  York  Times  an 
article  which  I  think  is  revealing  and 
bears  on  this  same  subject.  It  reads: 
Times  Corrects  a  1920  Error 

New  York.  July  17. — The  New  York  Times 
ran  a  correction  today  on  an  error  made  In 
1920  about  the  future  of  rockets. 

The  Times,  on  Jan.  13.  1920.  scoffed  at 
Professor  Robert  H.  Ooddard,  the  father  of 
space  exploration,  for  believing  a  rocket 
could  function  in  a  vacuum.  "He  only  seems 
to  lack  the  knowledge  ladled  out  dally  In 
high  schools."  the  Times  wrote. 

With  the  Apollo  11  headed  for  the  moon 
today,  the  Times  decided: 

"It  Is  now  definitely  established  that  a 
rocket  can  function  in  a  vacuum. 

"The  Times  regrets  the  error." 

Mr.  President,  then  there  are  other 
opponents  of  Safeguard  who  not  only 
claim  it  will  not  work  but  that  its  de- 
ployment would  be  provocative — that 
somehow  it  will  escalate  the  arms  race. 
I  find  a  lack  of  consistency  here — obvi- 
ously if  it  will  not  work— and  I  am  sure 
the  Russians  would  know  it  if  we  did — 
it  could  not  provoke  escalation.  Our  po- 
tential adversaries  should  be  pleased  to 
find  us  dedicating  our  talent  and  dissi- 
pating our  energies  and  resources  on  a 
system  that  was  doomed  to  fail. 

So  the  experts  disagree  on  how  well 
the  system  might  work.  Each  of  us  is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  but  with  our 
scientists  now  able  to  send  men  to  the 
moon  and  bring  them  back,  I  do  not  feel 
competent,  as  a  nonscientist,  to  chal- 
lenge the  technical  feasibility  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Admittedly,  it  is  a  new  round  of  weap- 
onry, but  Safeguard  is  wholly  a  defen- 
sive system.  Like  all  nuclear  weapons 


systems,  we  hope  it  need  never  be  used. 
Unlike  other  systems,  it  is  a  method  of 
deterrence  which  will  save  lives  and  not 
destroy  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  Safe- 
guard is  no  more  provocative  than  a 
parachute  In  a  fighter  plane,  a  life  pre- 
server on  a  sail  boat,  or  a  seat  belt  in  an 
automobile.  All  are  designed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  save  lives.  More- 
over, it  is  more  consistent  with  the  moral 
objectives  of  the  United  States  for  this 
country  to  provide  more  effective  ways 
of  protecting  people  than  it  is  to  base 
our  deterrent  power  wholly  upon  our 
ability  to  kill  people  in  other  countries 
or  to  "accept"  heavy  casualties  here  at 
home. 

Briefly  stated,  the  main  purpose  of 
Safeguard  will  have  been  accomplished 
if  its  deployment  discourages  others  from 
attacking  us. 

Of  equal  importance,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  function  of  a  deployed  Safeguard 
system  to  intercept  and  destroy  a  missile 
or  missiles  that  others  may  fire  at  us 
through  mistake  or  accident.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  safety  precau- 
tions any  of  our  enemies  employ  against 
the  unintentional  release  of  ICBM's  with 
nuclear  warheads  that  are  now  deployed 
ready,  and  aimed  at  U.S.  targets.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  intercept  and  destroy 
such  incoming  missiles  than  to  do  noth- 
ing and  accept  the  strike  or  to  unleash 
a  salvo  of  retaliatory  missiles? 

I  shall  not  presume  to  interpret  the 
intent  of  the  Russians,  but  as  to  their 
capability  there  is  little  disagreement. 
Those  who  profess  to  vouch  for  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers leave  me  unconvinced.  If  Russia  truly 
wishes  world  peace,  let  them  come  to  the 
peace  table  with  serious  intent.  The 
United  States  must  never  be  maneuvered 
into  a  position  where  nuclear  blackmail 
becomes  tempting. 

All  of  us  recall,  with  pain  and  an- 
guish, the  immediate  event  that  thrust 
us  into  World  War  n.  Pearl  Harbor  is 
still  very  vivid  in  my  memory.  In  1941, 
our  Nation  had  been  lulled  into  a  feeling 
of  complacency  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  such  comforting  statements  as 
"Japan  would  never  be  so  utterly  reck- 
less as  to  attack  a  nation  so  rich  and 
powerful  as  the  United  States."  Except 
among  a  few  alarmists,  our  feeling  of 
security  was  universal.  On  that  fatal 
Sunday  morning  our  leadership  was  so 
completely  duped  that  almost  the  entire 
Pacific  Fleet  was  anchored  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor while  everyone  responsible  enjoyed  a 
good  sleep.  Because  of  our  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  ability  and  our  ignorance 
of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  to  strike, 
we  discarded  every  defensive  precaution 
that  could  and  should  have  been  taken. 

I  hope  we  do  not  again  misread  the 
signs  and  lower  our  defenses  in  a  eupho- 
ria of  misplaced  trust. 

At  the  same  time  that  President  Nix- 
on asked  for  the  ABM  he  stressed  our 
desire  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  end  the  strategic  nuclear  arms 
race.  The  President  said : 

I  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  view  that 
beginning  construction  of  a  U.S.  ballistic 
missile  defense  would  complicate  an  agree- 
ment on  strategic  arms  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  evidence  of  the 
recent  past  bears  out  this  contention.  The 
Soviet  Interest  In  strategic  talks  was  not 
deterred  by  the  decision  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration to  deploy  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system — In  fact,  It  was  formally  announced 
shortly  afterwards.  I  believe  that  the  modi- 
flcatlons  we  have  made  in  the  previous  pro- 
gram will  give  the  Soviet  Union  even  lees 
reason  to  view  our  defense  effort  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  talks.  Moreover,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  in  any  arms  limitation  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  discuss  limitations  on  de- 
fensive as  well  as  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

In  summary,  the  President  has  decided 
that  we  should  take  this  minimum  step 
consistent  with  both  preserving  our  se- 
curity and  at  the  same  time  enhancing 
the  chances  for  meaningful  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Failure  to  take  the 
step  could  not  only  endanger  our  security 
by  the  mid-seventies,  but  also  weaken 
our  negotiation  position  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  most  compelling  need  of  the  pres- 
ent times  is  to  stop  this  devastating  nu- 
clear arms  race.  This  is  a  long,  hard 
road — but  like  any  long  journey,  it  must 
start  with  a  single  first  step.  That  first 
step  is  serious  negotiation  by  the  princi- 
pals at  the  bargaining  table.  Whether 
steps  to  deploy  a  Safeguard  ABM  system 
would  advance  or  retard  negotiations  is 
again  a  matter  about  which  the  experts 
disagree.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  The 
President  thinks  we  need  the  start  that 
this  bill  gives  us  and  he  thinks  we  need 
it  now.  He  thinks  we  are  protecting  val- 
uable leadtime  should  negotiations  fail. 
Personally,  I  might  be  willing  to  take  that 
"risk  for  peace"  which  proponents  en- 
dorse. The  President  cannot  take  that 
risk.  I  shall  support  the  President.  If 
I  am  to  err  in  judgment,  let  it  be  on 
the  side  of  oversecurity  rather  than  un- 
dersecurity  for  the  Nation. 

Each  Senator  will  vote  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  When  I  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President  in  his  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  planning  and  commit- 
ting our  resources  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible  in  order  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace,  I  shall  be  at  peace  with 
my  conscience. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  for  a 
very  brilliant,  logical,  and  persuasive 
presentation  of  his  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  President  on  the  ABM  issue.  I 
believe  he  particularly  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  explaining  why  and  how  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  is  a  defensive  sys- 
tem which  in  no  way  should  be  pro- 
vocative. 

My  thoughts  particularly  focus  on  the 
one  paragraph  in  which  he  says: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Safeguard  Is  no  more 
provocative  than  a  parachute  In  a  fighter 
plane,  a  life  preserver  on  a  sail  boat,  or 
a  seat  belt  in  an  automobile. 

I  believe  those  are  very  excellent  com- 
parisons which  drive  home  in  a  vei-y 
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persuasive   way   what    we   are   talking 
about  in  this  particular  issue. 

How  anyone  could  say  or  suggest  that 
this  is  a  provocative  move  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  Ught  of  that 
comparison,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Earlier,  before  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
spoke,  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
spoke  and  articulated  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, on  an  issue  such  as  the  ABM,  to 
refuse  to  go  along  with  the  President.  I 
agreed    with    what    the    Senator    from 
Maryland  had  to  say.  I  note  in  his  re- 
marks that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  es- 
sentially agrees  that  Congress  does  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  disagree  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  pointed 
out  that,  at  every  stage  of  actual  deploy- 
ment, and  on  an  annual  basis,  Congress 
will  be  carefully  reviewing  this  decision 
and  program ;  and  at  any  stage  when  the 
intelligence   estimates   are   different   or 
justify    a    different    decision.    Congress 
could  at  that  point  depart  from  its  pre- 
vious course  and  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  at  this 
point  in  history,  it  seems  to  me  the  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  whether  the  Senate 
or  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  that; 
the  question  is  whether  it  is  the  wise  thing 
for  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to  do. 
I  am  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in 
many    respects    the    President    of    the 
United    States    today    is    much    like    a 
negotiator   about   to    sit    down    at   the 
negotiating  table,  as  we  sometimes  see  in 
labor-management    negotiations.    In    a 
sense,  perhaps,  the  President  is  like  the 
chief  negotiator  for  the  imion  bargaining 
team.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  ) ,  who  is  present  on  the  floor 
and  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
labor-management  affairs,  would  agree 
with  me.  that  it  would  be  unheard  of  for 
union  members,  just  as  their  negotiators 
are  about  to  sit  down  at  the  negotiating 
table,  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
chief  negotiator,  particularly  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  close. 

The  very  most  one  could  say  for  the 
proponents  in  this  particular  case  is  that 
they  present  some  persuasive  arguments 
which  make  a  close  case.  But  even  where 
the  case  is  close,  it  seems  to  me,  as  in  a 
situation  like  this,  you  give  the  chief 
negotiator  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
you  do  not  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
him  as  he  is  about  to  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table,  if  you  expect  him  to 
reach  an  agreement. 

I  think  all  Americans  wish  and  hope 
that  we  may  reach  a  meaningful  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; and  the  really  crucial  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  how  we  can  best  achieve 
that  result.  I  am  persuaded,  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  that  the  better  and 
wiser  course,  if  we  really  want  to  achieve 
such  an  agreement,  is  to  support  the 
President,  at  least  at  this  crucial  point 
in  history. 

So  again  I  say,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  made  an  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  on  this  issue,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  scholarship. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague,  whose  judgment 
I  value  so  highly.  I  am  glad  that  he 


agrees  with  me  that  this  is  not  an  ir- 
revocable commitment.  It  is  a  first  step, 
and  it  can  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  at 
any  time  that  the  Soviets  show  an  in- 
clination to  want  to  bargain  meaning- 
fully. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  jield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
congratulate  my  friend  pn  the  thought- 
ful and  concise  exposition  he  has  made 
today  of  this  problem. 

Sometimes  our  discussions  seem  to  go 
far  afield.  I  have  noted  that  in  some  of 
the  dialog  we  have  been  bogged  down 
discussing  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  one  day,  as  compared  to  what  some 
other  officer  in  the  Government  said 
another  day,  and  we  get  into  a  mixture 
of  semantics  and  political  philosophy 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  glad  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  kept  his  ar- 
gument on  a  practical,  simple,  straight- 
forward basis.  Earlier  today  I  made  a 
presentation  based  on  almost  exactly  the 
same  approach. 

I  believe  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  system  will  work. 
The  great  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
is  on  the  side  that  it  will.  If  at  first  it 
does  not,  there  is  no  one  who  can  tell 
me  that  a  group  of  scientists,  engineers, 
and  industrialists  who  can  do  what  we 
have  seen  done  on  the  moon  cannot  put 
this  system  together  and  make  it  work. 
I  am  sure  they  can. 

Will  it  upset  the  Russians?  No.  The 
Russians  themselves  have  said  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  we  started  with  it, 
they  immediately  said,  "Let  us  sit  down 
and  talk. '  Sometimes  they  react  that 
wav.  They  are  realists. 

Can  we  afford  it?  Of  course  we  can 
afford  it.  The  only  thing  we  are  talking 
about,  the  actual  difference,  the  hang 
up,  is  less  than  $400  million.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  research 
and  development  and  the  cost  of  actual 
construction  and  deployment. 

So  there  can  be  no  question.  I  believe, 
if  we  approach  the  problem  reasonably. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  have  said. 
"Well,  let  us  make  another  gesture."  Mr. 
President,  for  many  years  our  gestures 
have  not  been  productive.  I  do  not  think 
the  Soviets  would  understand,  and  I  am 
certain  the  Chinese  would  not  under- 
stand further  gestures.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  realists,  for  a  change,  and  give  our 
President  every  implement,  every  tool, 
every  card  in  his  hand  that  we  can  be- 
fore he  goes  to  that  negotiating  table. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  the  position  that  he  has  taken, 
and  for  the  clear  and  concise  way  that 
he  has  explained  this  problem  today. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  California  for  his 
comments.  He  stressed  the  point  that  I 
have  tried  to  make,  and  that  I  know  he 
made  earher  in  his  own  speech,  that 
there  is  no  difference  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  as  I  see  it,  concerning 
the  need  for  research  and  development, 
which  constitutes  more  than  half  of  the 
authorization  requested  for  Safeguard  in 
this  1970  budget. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  we  must 
go  a  litle  bit  further  than  research  and 


development.  We  must  start  putting  the 
pieces  together  on  a  site,  so  that  we  can 
get  the  bugs  out  of  it. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  the  dif- 
ference that  divides  the  Senate  is  a  mat- 
ter of  something  less  than  $400  million? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  exactly.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  other  night  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  spending  about 
3  hours  with  General  Schriever,  who  was 
the  man  charged  with  the  initiation,  at 
the  beginnnig,  of  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram. He  stated  that  it  started  in  a  lit- 
tle old  church  out  in  Los  Angeles,  not  too 
far  from  the  airport.  He  got  together  a 
team;  I  think  there  were  30  or  35  men  in 
the  team,  and  they  began  working  out 
this  first  step  into  space. 

As  he  explained  to  me,  the  most  im- 
portant decision  was  the  decision  to 
begin.  After  you  begin,  then,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  state  of  the  art  changes, 
as  the  capabilities  change,  as  the  neces- 
sities change,  and  as  world  conditions 
change,  you  change  with  them;  and  you 
do  only  what  is  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking  about 
some  sort  of  Fourth  of  July  exhibition. 
We  are  not  talking  about  any  sort  of 
scientific  or  industrial  flexing  of  muscles 
to  impress  some  other  nation.  Not  at  all. 
We  are  talking  about  building  a  defense 
for  this  country. 

The  one  thing  that  appeals  to  me  in 
the  President's  request  is  the  fact  that 
it  provides  for  1  year  at  a  time;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  you  look  at  it,  re- 
assess it.  study  it,  and  find  out  whether 
you  need  it;  and  if  you  do  not,  you  cut 
it  out. 

But  if  you  need  it.  how  best  can  you 
continue  it?  If  it  needs  improvement, 
your  research  is  continuing  all  the  time. 
So  it  is  truly  a  most  practical  approach. 
In  our  discussions,  sometimes  we  hear 
the  word  "deployment."  Deployment 
means  to  sort  of  spread  around.  ActuaUy, 
I  think  that  word  may  have  been  ill- 
advised,  because  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  research  and  development,  you 
must  also  have  construction.  You  have  to 
build  your  test  models. 

We  decided,  to  be  very  practical,  to  ask 
for  two;  and,  in  building  them,  to  put 
them  in  locations  where  they  would  be 
actively  on  duty  the  minute  they  are 
completed  to  protect  our  hard  points,  so 
that  if  some  nation  was  tempted  to  at- 
tack us,  thev  would  have  to  think  twice 
or  perhaps  three  times,  and  hopefully 
would  decide  never  to  attack  us  at  all, 
so  that  the  system  would  never  be 
needed. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  have 
not  only  appealed  to  me.  but  have  made 
it  crystal  clear,  as  I  have  listened  with 
an  open  mind  to  all  the  witnesses  in  both 
the  closed  sessions  of  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee  and  in  the  public  hearings, 
and  to  the  debates  here  on  the  floor.  The 
more  I  have  listened,  the  more  I  have 
studied,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
this  is  a  proper  and  badly  needed  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  why  I  am  so  pleased 
that  my  colleague  has  Uken  the  floor 
today  to  speak  for  it. 

Mv  distinguished  friend  from  Michi- 
gan joins  in  this  statement,  incidentally. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone 
would  consider  for  a  moment,  for  what- 
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ever  reason,  that  we  have  the  right  to 
deny  America  this  protection 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California,  who  has  served 
with  great  distinction  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  join  in  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  those 
of  the  Senator  from  California,  in  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
point  out  one  further  thing  that  may  be 
of  interest. 

It  may  be  the  feeling  of  some  that  the 
Senate  is  divided  down  the  middle  on 
the  issue  of  preservation  of  our  national 
security.  It  may  be  the  opinion  of  some 
that  50  Senators,  or  45.  wish  to  do  noth- 
ing insofar  as  the  ABM  is  concerned. 

Such  an  impression,  if  it  exists,  has 
probably  been  created  by  the  press  and 
the  media  unintentionally.  As  the  Sena- 
tor pointed  out.  there  are  strong  pro- 
ponents and  strong  opponents  of  the 
ABM  system,  but  I  know  of  no  Senator 
who  ^vints  to  do  nothing. 

Some  say.  "Let  us  spend  more  billions 
on  research."  Some  say,  "Let  us  beef  up 
the  Polaris  system  or  have  a  new  offen- 
sive weapons  system." 

I  feel  that  sometimes  the  American 
public  IS  misled  by  what  is  said  here 
and  what  is  reported. 

As  a  junior  Member  of  the  Senate  I 
discern  in  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  system  that  no  Senator  indicates 
nothing  should  b?  done. 

We  all  are  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  our  security  and  our  role  as  a 
leader  in  the  free  world. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  believe  that  the  proposed  ABM  system 
IS  a  flexible  system,  that  the  President 
has  used  discretion,  and  that  we  would 
do  him  a  disservice  if  we  were  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  him. 

I  imagine  that  80  or  90  percent  of  the 
American  people  would  find  the  choice 
easy  if  asked  whether  we  should  do  as 
President  Nixon  proposes  or  do  nothing 
I  join  the  Senator  and  believe  as  he 
does  that  we  should  give  the  President 
the  same  strong  bipartisan  support  given 
President  Johnson  when  the  issue  was 
before  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  who 
may  be  a  junior  Senator,  but  who  comes 
here  wnth  very  high  credentials  after 
many  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  an  article  entitled,  "How  Im- 
portant Is  Missile  Defense?"  written 
by  R.  B  Pitkin  and  Gerald  L.  Steibel 
and  published  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  of  August  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

How    IMPORT.ANT    Is    MiSSILE    DEFENSE? 

(By  R.  B.  Pitkin  and  Gerald  L.  Steibel) 

H.i^^^^^  *'"''*^  ^^  written,  a  remarkable 
debate  is  coming  to  a  head  In  Congress   The 

m,«r".V'^^  ^''°"''^  *^  ^^^-e  *  System  of 
T^!,t  1  "  ''*°  destroy  enemy  missiles  In 
night  If  they  should  be  launched  against  us? 
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Such  missiles  are  called  ABMs  In  the  cur- 
rent news  Jargon.  That  stands  for  "antl-bal- 
lUtlc  missiles."  They  are  aiso  called  HMDs  (for 
ballistic  missile  defense).  Whatever  you  call 
them,  their  function  Is  not  attack,  but  de- 
fense against  enemy  missiles. 

A  lot  of  laymen  thought  we  had  such  mis- 
siles standing  by  a  long  time  ago.  But  we  do 
not.  You  may  recall  that  Congress  did  approve 
a  "thin"  system  of  ABMs  to  ring  some  of 
our   cities   during   President   Johnson's   last 
years  In  office.  They  were  supposed  to  protect 
us  from  "Chinese"  destructive  missiles.  How- 
ever, not  one  of  them   exists   or  Is  apt   to. 
There  were  at  least  two  major  problems  with 
Johnson's  "Sentinel"  system,  and  what  has 
been  debated  this  year  Is  President  Nixon's 
"Safegu-ird"  system,  which  should  overcome 
the  two  main  weaknesses  of  the  older  pro- 
posal. Yet,  while  Johnson's  proposal  was  ap- 
proved for  one  year,  as  we  write  these  words 
not  enough  votes  have  been  assured  in  the 
Senate  to  OK  funds  for  1969-70  to  get  going 
on  Nixon's.  Unless  the  Senate  vote  Is  delayed 
you  may  know  its  outcome  by  the  time  you 
read  this.  If  the  vote  Is  "uo,"  then  for  at  least 
another  year  we  will  be  making  no  progress 
toward  putting  some  clothes  on  our  naked- 
ness In  the  face  of  a  missile  attack  against 
us.  If  It's  "yes."  then  for  at  least  the  next 
year   we'll    be   making    headway 

A  lot  of  the  debate  about  ABM's  Is  based 
on  guesses  about  what  the  Soviets  will  do 
or  can  do.  In  fact,  the  most  rational  argu- 
ments against  our  having  any  ABMs  stand 
almost  entirely  on  such  guesses  If  the 
guesses  are  right,  the  arguments  are  reason- 
able up  to  a  point  (If  you  think  it  Is  rea- 
sonable for  us  to  gamble  our  lives  on  guesses 
about  the  Soviets ) . 

Other  arguments  against  ABMs  are  not 
so  respectable.  One  is  that  they  won't  work 
and  can't  be  made  to  work.  That  Is  simply  un- 
true. The  Soviets  tested  one  against  a  missile 
in  flight  in  1962.  showed  one  off  at  a  pa- 
rade in  Moscow  In  1964  and  since  1966  have 
been  installing  a  whole  system  of  them. 

ABMs.  as  proposed  by  the  Nlxon  Admin- 
istration, are  related  to  three  possible  levels 
of  missile  warfare— a  small  attack  on  us  a 
large  attack  on  us  or  no  atUck  on  us. 

The  first  level  deals  with  what  happens  if 
a  lone  missile  or  two  or  three  were  fired  at 
us.  This  could  conceivably  happen  if  one  of 
those  "fall  safe"  things  occurred  Say  an 
overeager  Russian  officer  fires  one  or  two  at 
us  In  some  crisis  before  his  superiors  can 
stop  him.  Or  a  small  country  gets  its  hands 
on  a  few.  as  Cuba  almost  did,  and  sends  one 
at  us  out  of  sheer  recklessness. 

What  happens  then?  The  way  we  are  set 
up  now  we  have  1,054  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  (ICBMS)  in  hardened  land- 
based  silos,  and  more  than  650  submarine- 
based  Polaris  missiles— all  weapons  of  de- 
struction against  people  and  cities.  We  can 
let  loose  destruction  at  the  source  of  a  lone 
missile  and  hope  our  counterblow  gets 
through,  but  we  can't  knock  that  Incoming 
missile  down.  Even  If  the  hot  line  got  to  us 
in  seconds  and  somehow  persuaded  us  that 
a  lone  missile  wasn't  the  start  of  the  Big 
War.  we'd  still  have  to  take  that  missile  If 
It  were  well  aimed,  we'd  lose  at  least  a  whole 
city.  We  have  nothing  to  destroy  it  In  flight 
Only  an  ABM  can  do  that. 

The  second  level  is  the  other  extreme  An- 
other nation  launches  an  all-out  nuclear  war 
against  us.  If  we  have  by  then  (and  it  takes 
time)  a  good  system  of  ABMs,  what  good 
would  they  be?  Nobody  has  challenged  the 
1967  testimony  of  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  that  they  might  save  from 
80  million  to  UO  million  lives— depending  on 
how  much  we  want  to  spend— if  the  pro- 
jected loss  of  life  without  them  Is  120  mil- 
lion. This,  of  course.  Is  a  guess,  but  the  only 
fault  that  has  been  found  with  it  Is  that  the 
ABMs  couldn't  provide  an  "Impenetrable 
shield."  as  McNamara  put  It,  and  save  us 
from  any  damage  at  all.  In  fact,  the  rather 
loosely    bandied    claim    that    ABMs    "won't 


work"  Is  really  based  on  the  common  knowl- 
edge that  they  couldn't  make  us  Immune  to 
all  damage.  In  honesty  to  our  people  it 
should  be  fairly  stated  that  "won't  work" 
could  mean  saving  80  million  or  more  lives 
In  the  most  Intolerable  of  situations.  Mr. 
McNamara.  it  should  be  noted,  was  not  argu- 
ing for  ABMs,  but  against  them,  based  on  his 
belief  in  1967  that  we  should  Increase  our 
offensive  strength  to  discourage  an  all-out 
nuclear  attack. 

But  he  changed  his  position  later,  as  did 
President  Johnson  and  McNamara's  Imme- 
diate successor,  Clark  Clifford.  And  for  good 
reason.  By  late  1967.  the  Russians  had  moved 
rapidly  to  cancel  out  the  peacemaking  power 
of  our  weapons  as  they  were — and  still  are 
This  brings  us  to  the  third  level  of  nu- 
clear possibilities,  the  level  of  so  preparing 
ourselves  that  we  need  not  fear  an  attack  by 
anyone  but  a  madman.  (Though  the  ABMs 
might  take  care  of  the  madman,  too.)  Our 
actual  policy  has  long  been  based  on  having 
enough  nuclear  missile  strength  so  that 
even  if  we  were  hit  by  surprise,  we'd  have 
enough  undamaged  missiles  left  to  strike 
our  attacker  a  mortal  blow.  That  being  sc 
he  wouldn't  dare  strike  the  first  blow,  and 
there  would  never  be  a  nuclear  war. 

Some  years  ago  we  halted  the  expansion 
of  our  land-based  missiles  at  their  present 
1.054.  Any  more,  it  was  adjudged,  would  Just 
provide  "overkill"— that  is.  the  ability  to  do 
far  more  destruction  to  an  attacker  than 
would  ever  be  needed  to  stay  his  hand. 

If  we  genuinely  do  have  "overkill"  power, 
then,  of  course,  it  is  senseless  to  keep  on 
adding  to  our  atUck  power.  And  (except  for 
defense  against  an  irrational  attack)  we  have 
little  need  for  ABMs  because  nobody  is  ever 
going  to  launch  any  missiles  against  us  or 
try  to  blackmail  us  with  threats  of  having 
superior  power.  But  do  we  still  have  assured 
"overkill"  power? 

Not  everything  that  alarmed  President 
Johnson,  and  then  President  Nixon,  into 
seeking  ABMs  in  a  hurry,  from  1967  on  is 
necessarily  known.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
hydrogen-bomb  expert,  recently  urged  Con- 
gress to  get  an  ABM  program  going  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  at  least  He  noted  that 
time  was  running  out  to  get  a  defense  against 
launched  missiles  under  way  (It  could  take 
years),  and  he  said  in  effect  that  Congress 
cannot  safely  keep  postponing  all  action.  In 
view  of  what  is  and  is  not  known. 

What  is  known?  Chiefly  that  the  Soviets 
have  taken  three  major  steps  to  offset  the 
peacekeeping  power  of  our  attack  missiles. 
Each  step  either  gives  them  more  offensive 
power,  or  tends  to  neutralize  the  threat  of 
our  weapons  to  deter  them,  or  both. 

First,  they  are  greatly  expanding  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  their  missiles  of  attack. 
The  London  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
estimates  that  the  Soviets  now  have  about 
200  more  land-based  missiles  than  we  do. 
and  are  on  the  way  to  Installing  about  2.500 
of  them  in  all  (more  than  double  ours  in 
niunber)  Some  opponents  of  our  ABM  have 
tended  to  kiss  this  off  as  more  "overkill"— 
that  is.  no  matter  how  many  they  might 
build,  the  Russians  still  wouldn't  dare 
launch  them  and  couldn't  threaten  us  with 
them.  What  our  fewer  missiles  could  do  in 
retaliation  is  still  enough  to  scare  them  out 
of  starting  anything. 

If  the  number  of  the  projected  Soviet 
missiles  seems  like  foolish  "overkill."  the 
enormous  power  of  some  of  their  individual 
warheads  can  easily  be  portrayed  in  the  same 
way.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  been  depending  chiefly  on  one 
megaton  warheads,  which  Is  50  times  the 
power  of  those  we  used  in  WW2  and  more 
than  enough  to  wipe  out  a  city.  Yet  the 
Soviets  are  building  from  400  to  500  SS-9 
triple  warheads,  with  from  five  to  25  mega- 
tons each— and  Soviet  warheads  of  50  and 
100  megatons  appear  to  be  on  the  way. 

It  is  extremely  costly  for  the  Soviets  to  set 
up  such  great  numbers  of  tremendously  pow- 
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erful  missile- t>orne  warheads,  so  It  is  dan- 
gerous for  us  to  t>ase  our  policy  on  a  belief 
that  they  are  Just  being  stupid  In  creating 
so  much  more  strength  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly ever  need.  The  expense  they  are  going 
tx>  argues  that  they  have  a  clear  purpose  in 
mind. 

Nixon's  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvln  Laird, 
gave  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee his  view  of  the  meaning  of  all  this.  The 
numbers  and  the  power  of  the  Soviet  missiles 
make  no  sense  if  undefended  American  cities 
are  their  targets.  They  are  Just  waste  power 
for  any  such  mission.  But  they  make  sense  if 
they  are  to  be  used  in  a  first  strike  to  anni- 
hilate our  retaliatory  missiles  In  their  silos. 
The  great  power  of  the  SS-9s  makes  good 
sense  If  It  Is  to  be  aimed  at  our  Minutemen 
and  our  few  Titans.  Both  sides  bury  their 
attack  missiles  in  concrete-hardened  clusters, 
In  underground  sites,  where  it  almost  takes 
a  direct  hit  to  knock  them  out  of  action.  But 
as  you  step  up  the  power  of  a  warhead,  you 
can  be  farther  and  farther  off  target  from  a 
direct  hit  and  still  destroy  your  foe's  missiles 
in  their  silos — or  wreck  a  whole  cluster  with 
one  hit. 

Laird's  point  was  clear  enough.  If  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  a  flight  of  special  weapons 
of  enormous  pow^er  to  annihilate  our  strike- 
back  power  within  the  first  few  minutes  of 
an  attack,  their  respect  for  our  missiles  ap- 
proaches zero  as  their  confidence  in  wrecking 
them  on  the  ground  approaches  100.  Mean- 
while, In  the  absence  of  any  American  ABM 
system,  only  Russian  error  could  keep  all 
their  SS-9S  from  getting  through.  Thus  they 
are  the  sole  Judges  of  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess, and  our  own  power  to  deter  them  by 
owning  undefended  missiles  becomes  ever 
more  imaginary. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Chairman  J. 
William  Pulbrlght  (Ark.)  said  that  he  was 
sure  the  Soviets  still  feared  our  missiles 
enough  to  stay  their  hand,  and  he  told  Laird 
that  Laird  was  Just  trying  to  scare  Congress 
to  death  with  his  description  of  the  SS-98  so 
that  it  would  vote  money  for  ABMs.  This 
hardly  seems  fair  to  either  Laird  or  the 
American  people.  If  the  Soviets  are  building 
superbombs  capable  of  wrecking  our  retalia- 
tory missiles  on  a  previously  impossible  scale, 
it's  Laird's  duty  as  Defense  Secretary  to  tell 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  not  hold  back 
because  the  news  Is  unpleasant. 

Just  what  those  SS-9s  could  do  to  wreck 
our  missiles  on  the  ground  Is.  of  course, 
guesswork.  Nuclear  physicist  Ralph  Lapp, 
who  is  a  consultant  to  Nuclear  Science  Serv- 
ice in  Washington,  has  been  campaigning 
mightily  against  our  setting  up  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. He  contends  that  from  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  our  Minutemen  would  survive  any 
blow  that  the  Soviets  could  level  at  us  by  the 
mid-1970s,  and  about  half  of  them  would  be 
able  to  hit  back  effectively.  He  means  with- 
out any  ABMs.  That's  enough  to  deter  an  at- 
tack on  us.  he  suggests.  Even  If  he's  right, 
which  is  doubtful,  his  guess  doesn't  extend 
beyond  seven  or  eight  years  from  now.  That's 
about  when  we  could  have  a  full  ABM  system 
operational  if  we  start  now.  And  that's  when 
the  Soviets  could  have  over  4(X)  SS-9s,  at 
their  present  rate  of  Installation. 

Lapp's  opposition  to  ABMs  as  a  scientist  Is 
often  hard  to  follow.  Writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  he  took  the  position  of  a 
spokesman  for  the  American  people,  which 
he  simply  is  not.  He  professed  that  the  people 
were  up  in  arms  against  the  ABM,  though  a 
Harris  Poll  that  week  showed  47%  for  ABMs, 
26"^  against  and  27%  not  sure. 

The  people  were  bound  to  be  against  the 
ABM,  he  said,  because  they  were  'wearied  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  dismayed  and  disturbed 
by  the  North  Korean  capture  of  the  intelli- 
gence ship  Pueblo  and  resentful  of  the  con- 
tinued diversion  of  dollars  from  the  domestic 
front  to  defense." 

Since  it  wasn't  really  the  people,  but  Lapp, 
who  was  talking,  this  is  an  excellent  insight 


Into  the  mind  of  one  of  several  dlsUngulshed 
scientist*  who  have  diluted  oppoeltion  to 
ABMs  with  emotional.  Irrelevant,  non-scien- 
tific reasons.  The  Pueblo,  the  Vietnam  war, 
hatred  of  the  military  or  a  desire  to  divert  tlie 
funds  to  other  causes  hardly  have  a  plac«  in 
a  discussion  of  whether  we  now  need  ABMs 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  a  stance 
that  will  prevent  nuclear  war. 

If  Lapp  thinks  most  of  our  missiles  would 
survive  anything  the  Soviets  could  throw  at 
them  for  some  years  hence  without  any  more 
protection  than  earth  and  concrete,  what  do 
our  responsible  officials  believe?  Defense  De- 
partment research  chief  John  Foster  contends 
that  only  a  tenth — or  about  100 — of  our  land- 
based  missiles  would  survive  a  Soviet  attack 
by  the  SS-9s.  Ordinary  people  have  no  way  of 
Judging  who  Is  right,  or  why  there  is  that 
wide  E.  gap  bet-reen  the  thinking  of  two 
highly  qualified  men. 

Foster  has  the  responsibility,  and,  in  the 
end,  so  does  President  Nixon,  who  plainly 
goes  with  Foster. 

If  Foster  is  right,  the  Soviets  can  expect  us 
to  launch  100  missiles  il  they  attack  first. 
Laird  fears  that  425  SS-9s  might  destroy  all 
but  50  or  so  of  our  Minutemen  in  one  strike. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  not  up  to  Laird,  Poster 
or  Lapp,  it  Is  only  up  to  the  Soviets  to  decide 
at  what  stage  they  can  destroy  enough  of  our 
stuff  on  the  ground  if  we  leave  it  ail  defense- 
less. 

They  are  building  to  destroy  our  strikeback 
power.  Whether  it  takes  100  or  1.000  SS-9s, 
so  long  as  they  don't  have  to  risk  guessing 
how  many  we  can  knock  down,  the  Initiative 
is  theirs.  At  some  point,  without  any  worry 
about  our  defenses  so  long  as  we  lack  ABMs, 
they  can  decide  they  have  enough  to  cut  our 
retaliatory  launchlngs  back  to  Fome  figure 
like  100  or  70  or  you  name  it. 

Whatever  they  decide,  it  would  be  a  "safe" 
figure  for  them  in  \'lew  of  the  second  thing 
the  Soviets  have  been  pushing  ahead  since 
1966 — their  own  ABM  system.  It's  now  seven 
years  since  the  Soviets  test-fired  their  first 
ABM  against  a  rmssUe  in  flight  and  we've 
never  launched  one  and  have  none  in  op>era- 
tlon.  In  view  of  McNamara's  estimate  that 
we  could  whittle  away  as  much  as  90%  of  the 
damage  of  a  full-scale  attack  on  us  with  our 
own  ABMs,  it  would  be  tempting  fate  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Soviet  ABM  system  could  not 
whittle  100  or  so  American  missiles  down  to 
only  a  few  while  still  in  flight. 

This  offers  us  an  uncomfortable  equa- 
tion—the possibility  that  by  the  mid-1970s 
the  Soviet  Union  could  launch  2,000  or  more 
missiles  against  us  with  the  expectation  that 
they'd  all  get  through,  while  no  more  than 
a  handful  of  ours  might  be  expected  to 
weather  destruction  on  the  ground  here  or 
interception  by  the  Soviets  In  flight. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  are  proceeding  with 
steps,  some  of  which  are  ominous,  to  save 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  the  ef- 
fects of  any  AmertcaJi  missiles  that  might 
get  through.  They  are  training  their  people 
in  civil  defense,  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  It  begins  in  the  lower  grades  and  never 
stops.  They  are  developing  energetic  and 
elaborate  steps.  In  fine  detail,  to  save  their 
population  from  the  effects  of  an  attack.  The 
subways  in  many  of  their  larger  cities  have 
been  designed  to  serve  as  deep  shelters,  too. 
While  all  of  this  further  reduces  the  po- 
tential effectiveness  of  any  American  retalia- 
tion to  a  Soviet  attack  on  us,  Princeton's 
Prof.  Eugene  Wlgner  finds  another  Soviet 
civil  defense  program  to  be  "frightening." 
They  have  "elaborate  plans  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  their  clUes  ...  In  the  mlnuteet  de- 
tail," he  reports.  Professor  Wlgner,  holder  of 
four  of  the  highest  honors  that  can  go  to  an 
American  solentlsit,  ranks  neex  the  top  of 
American  experts  on  Soviet  civil  defense. 
Among  such  experts,  plana  to  evacuate  cltlee 
are  menacing.  It's  genially  conceded  that 
there's  no  time  to  evacuate  a  dty  once  enemy 
mlasllee  are  on  the  way.  Only  a  nation  that 


plans  to  strike  the  first  blow— hence  knows 
the  day,  hour  and  minute — can  have  the 
time  to  profit  from  detailed  plans  to  empty 
their  cities.  But  "evacuaUon  Is  .  .  .  now  at 
the  center  of  the  Soviet  program,"  Profes- 
sor Wlgner  reports. 

What  we  have  said  to  this  point  goes  to 
the  guts  of  why  first  Johnson,  then  Nlxon, 
wanted  us  to  get  started  pronto  on  an  ABM 
system. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Soviet  attack  power, 
and  the  Russian  steps  to  neutralize  the 
peacemaking  jxawer  of  our  own  missiles  so 
alarmed  both  of  them  that  they  laid  their 
prestige  and  their  Influence  with  Congress 
on  the  line  to  front  for  ABMs — but  fast. 

Both  were  shrewd  enough  politically  to 
know  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  the 
very  attacks  Iri  Congress.  In  the  press  and 
on  TV  that  have  In  fact  resulted.  But  they 
pushed  ahead  anyway. 

If  the  reader  wonders  why  they  knew  that 
they'd  meet  Intense  resistance  to  a  proposal 
better  to  safeguard  the  nation,  the  opposi- 
tion to  ABMs  has  not  even  pretended  to  be 
subtle  about  It. 

At  the  bottom  level  of  resistance  we  have 
seen  "protest  demonstrators"'  toting  placards 
says  "Down  with  ABM."  while  ABM  has  be- 
come a  prime  dirty  word  to  American  Com- 
munists, be  thev  of  the  Chinese.  Cuban  or 
Sortet   school.   "This   is    the   enemy    talking, 
of  course,  and  needs  no  further  elaboration. 
A   more   important   level   of   resistance   is 
found  right  In  Congress  among  those  who 
openly  say  that   they'd   like   to  appropriate 
more  of  the  Defense  budget  for  more  popular 
programs   here   at   home.   They   particularly 
like  to  equate  Defense  spending  with  such 
things  as  the  anti-poveriy  program,  as  if  na- 
tional   defense    and    welfare-like   programs 
were  interchangeable.  Irrelevant  as  it  Is.  this 
Is  a  potent  political  argument.  If  all  other 
things  were  equal,  a  politician  would  rather 
show  his  constituents  how  he  appropriated 
money    to   satisfy   their   immediate   desires, 
rather  than  for   hardware  for  their  future 
safety  that  will  work  best  if  it  is  never  used. 
President  Johnson  had  enough  respect  for 
the  raw  political  appeal  of  this  kind  of  op- 
position to  emphasize  that  he  only  wanted  a 
"thin"  ABM  system  (I.e.:  to  play  down  the 
cost) .  Since  he  proposed  to  protect  cities,  a 
"thin"  svstem  couldn't  easily  be  explained 
as  a  worthwhile  one  against  the  Soviet  power 
to  attack  cities.  So  he  said  he  wanted  it  to 
protect   us    from    "Chinese"    missiles.    They 
might  be  ready  in  small  numbers  about  the 
time    we    could    have    ABMs    operational    if 
we'd  gone  ahead  with  them  last  year. 

Nobody  was  deceived  by  this.  Americans 
and  Soviets  alike  understood  that  he  was 
after  the  beginnings  of  something  to  knock 
down  Soviet  missiles,  and  nobody  supposed 
that,  once  his  Sentinels  had  been  installed, 
those  in  control  would  inquire  into  the  na- 
tionality of  an  approaching  missile  before 
knocking  It  down. 

Since  Johnson's  language  made  his  pro- 
posal politically  palatable,  and  the  majority 
of  Congress  was  of  his  party,  his  Sentinel 
ABM  program  was  approved. 

It  ran  Into  trouble  when  hardly  any  city 
wanted  it,  each  one  being  morally  certain 
that  having  ABMs  around  It  would  make  It 
Target  itl  In  a  Soviet  atttack.  Only  two  Sen- 
tinel sites  were  started,  one  near  Pittsburgh 
and  one  near  Boston.  (Both  have  been,  in 
effect,  ploughed  under.)  Meanwhile,  there 
was  no  answer  to  the  objection  that  to  de- 
fend each  city  adequately  against  Soviet  at- 
tack would  require  a  perfectly  enormous 
setup  of  ABMs,  and  the  real  concern  was  over 
the  great  Soviet  menace  and  not  the  limited 
Chinese  one. 

When  President  Nlxon  took  office,  he  pro- 
posed the  more  sensible  and  forthright  Safe- 
guard system.  Let's  defend  our  land-based 
missiles  and  our  command  centers  with 
ABMs,  not  our  cities,  he  proposed.  This  Is 
feasible,  though  It  U  stlU  offered  as  a  "thin" 
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system.  There  are  less  than  20  sites  to  pro- 
tect. No  city  becomes  more  of  a  prime  target, 
thereby.   If   we   protect  our  attack   missiles 
the   Soviets   will   have   lost   their   assurance 
that  SS-9S  or  warheads  of  any  power  can  get 
through  In  time  to  stop  us  from  retaliating 
against  an  attack.  Hence  we'd  have  moved 
back    toward    the    peacemaking    balance   of 
power  that  has  been  our  true  policy  all  along. 
Another  kind  of  oppoeltlon  to  our  having 
defensive  missiles  helps  explain  the  mystery 
of   the  Intense  opposition   to  Nixon's   plan, 
when  It  overcomes  the  major  objections  to 
Johnson's.  This  Is  the  widespread,  well-pub- 
licized, emotional  and  Irrational  opF>osltlon 
which  has  chosen  to  make  the  defeat  of  the 
ABM  a  convenient  club  for  various  political, 
personal    and    Ideological    grievances.    Even 
some  Senators  have  minced  no  words  in  op- 
posing the  ABM  as  a  way  of  "punishing"  the 
military,  or  the  so-called  "military-industrial 
complex." 

This  Is  highly  attractive  reasoning  to  some 
extremely  vocal  minorities.  Draft-card  burn- 
ers, Vietnam  war  protestors,  the  various 
"mllltante"  for  this  and  that  who  are  mad 
at  The  EsUbllshment  readily  follow  such 
leadership.  A  club  to  beat  The  Establishment 
with  Is  what  they  want.  We  have  already  seen 
so  outstanding  a  nuclear  expert  as  Lapp 
maklng-the  Pueblo  Incident  a  reason  to  op- 
pose tiM-  ABM,  and  a  recent  two-page  ad  by 
a  major  book  publisher  In  the  New  York 
Times  summoned  opposition  to  ABM's  in 
huge  black  letters  on  the  basis  that  we  never 
had  to  use  the  bomb  shelters  that  some  peo- 
ple built  some  years  back. 

What  these  approaches  lack  in  good  rea- 
soning they  more  than  make  up  for  in  emo- 
tional wallop  and  In  their  appeal  to  headline 
writers.  They  have  gotten  far  more  public- 
ity than  the  detailed,  painstaking  exposition 
of  the  hard  military  facts  by  defense  experts. 
Whenever   public  debate   Is   based   on  Ir- 
relevant  hostility,   it   can    frustrate   all   at- 
tempts   of    Intelligent    discussion.    Consider 
this  dilemma  of  Professor  Wlgner  In  a  debate 
with  Ckjrnells  Prof.  Hans  Bethe  about  ABMs. 
Professor  Wlgner  is  the  Princeton  scientist 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  on  Soviet  civil 
defense  and  city  evacuation  plans.  Bethe  Is 
almost  as  dlsUnguished.  Both  men  are  Nobel 
Prize   winners  in   the  sciences.   A   year  and 
more  ago.  Bethe  was  bringing  his  scientific 
reputation   to  bear  against  President  John- 
son's Sentinel  ABM  system.  This  year  he  was 
opposing    Nixon's    Saifeguard    system,    while 
Professor  Wlgner  was  arguing  for  the  Nixon 
proposal  as  an  urgent  national  necessity. 

The  two  men  met  In  a  panel  debate  on 
ABMs  before  The  American  Physical  Society 
last  April  29.  Professor  Wlgner  pointed  out 
that  when  the  Johnson  system  was  being 
considered  by  Congress.  Professor  Bethe  had 
testified  against  it.  and  had  volunteered.  In- 
stead, the  very  system  Nixon  switched  to. 
Said  Professor  Wlgner:  "At  the  end  of  his 
Congressional  testimony.  Professor  Bethe 
said.  A  completely  different  concept  of  ABM 
(from  Johnson's  city  defenses)  is  to  deploy 
it  around  Mlnutemen  silos  and  at  command 
and  control  centers.  This  application  has 
gone  in  and  out  of  Defense  Department  plan- 
ning. I  sun  In  favor  of  such  a  scheme."  " 

Professor  Wlgner  wanted  to  know  why, 
when  Nixon  adopted  the  plan  that  Professor 
Bethe  had  recommended.  Professor  Bethe 
then  came  out  against  it. 

The  ABM  actually  offers  us  one  of  several 
weapons  choices  In  a  rapidly  changing  shift 
In  the  International  balance  of  nuclear 
power  toward  Sovlet^-and  soon  Chinese- 
might.  It  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
most  of  the  best  publicized  public  debate 
about  it.  When  the  Soviet  power  increase  had 
become  obvious  by  1967,  McNamara  wanted 
us  to  increase  our  retaliatory  power  to  offset 
It.  His  argument,  as  interpreted  by  D.  G. 
Brennan  In  a  recent  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  highly  complex  in  Its  details,  since  it 
mvolved  comparative  costs  and  their  effect 
on  both  sides.  But  it  added  up  to  somethlne 
like  this: 
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If  we  Install  defenses,  the  Soviet  will  In- 
crease their  attack  power  even  more  to  offset 
them.  Then  both  sides  will  be  put  to  pushing 
their  attack  power  even  farther  than  If  we 
Just  balance  destructive  power  against  de- 
structive power,  without  any  defenses.  As 
Brennan  put  it.  McNamara  wanted  us  to  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  maintain  an  abil- 
ity after  suffering  the  first  blow  to  destroy 
50  million  Russians,  because  that  would  for- 
ever stay  their  hand  from  hitting  us  first. 

Perhaps  the  Johnson  Administration  re- 
alized finally  that  we' could  never  be  sure  of 
our  striking  power,  in  the  face  of  Soviet  de- 
velopments, and  we'd  have  to  have  defenses 
of  our  own  if  they  were  to  continue  to  re- 
spect our  posture.  At  any  rate,  it  switched 
from  seeking  more  destructive  power  to  an 
urgent  request  for  ABMs.  Of  course  there 
were  other  factors,  perhaps  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  were  escalating  both  the  offensive 
and  defensive  aspects  of  nuclear  power  as 
fast  as  as  they  could,  without  our  doing  any- 
thing new  to  force  them  into  an  arms  race. 
This  touches  on  an  interesting  part  of  this 
year's  American  debate  over  ABMs.  One  of 
the  sternest  warnings  of  the  opponents  of 
our  ABMs  is  that  they  would  "escalate  the 
arms  race" — It  would  provoke  the  Soviets  if 
we  should  set  up  weapons  to  knock  theirs 
down. 

This  drove  Washington's  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son to  distraction  because,  on  the  record, 
they  have  been  racing  as  hard  as  they  can 
without  any  new  provocation  from  us.  In  a 
speech  this  March  20.  he  listed  what  he  called 
"five  myths"  about  our  "aggressive  provoca- 
tion" and  the  "peaceful  intentions"  of  the 
Soviets.  His  comments  on  "Myth  Number 
Three"  are  worth  quoting  in  full: 

Myth  Number  Three  is  the  idea  that  it  Is 
the  United  States  that  Is  responsible  for 
heating  up  the  arms  buildup. 

The  evidence  decisively  refutes  this  notion. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  test-fire  an  ABM 

against  an  Incoming  nuclear-armed  missile 

(in   1962)    and  they  are  the  only  nation  to 

have  done  this. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  develop  and  test 
a  60-megaton  bomb — and  they  are  the  only 
nation  to  possess  anything  like  that  size 
bomb. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy a  fractional  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem (FOBS) ,  a  first-strike  oriented  weapon— 
and  they  are  the  only  nation  to  have  devel- 
oped or  deployed  such  a  system. 

The  Soviets  acted  first  to  deploy  an  ABM 
setup  and  they  have  been  testing,  improv- 
ing and  updating  the  system  ever  since. 
Today,  they  have  over  60  antl-ballistlc  mis- 
siles deployed  on  launch  pads.  We.  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  yet  deployed  an  ABM 
setup  of  any  shape  or  form. 

The  current  campaigners  against  the  ABM 
say  that  when  the  United  States  acts  to  de- 
ploy an  ABM  we  are  "escalating  the  arms 
race."  I  have  never  heard  one  of  those  people 
say  that  because  the  Soviets  were  first  to  de- 
ploy an  ABM,  they  were  the  ones  that  esca- 
lated the  arms  race. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people,  if  they 
get  the  facts,  are  able  to  recognize  this  ob- 
vious double  standard — crudely  biased 
against  their  own  country. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  has  ex- 
plicitly rejected  the  proposition' that  deploy- 
ment of  a  defensive  missile  system  heats 
up  the  arms  race  or  is  "destabilizing." 

At  a  London  press  conference  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1967,  Premier  Kosygln  was  asked; 

"Do  you  not  share  the  opinion  that  the 
development  of  the  Soviet  anti-missile  sys- 
tem is  a  new  step  In  the  arms  race?" 

Premier  Kosygln  replied:  "Which  weapons 
should  be  regarded  as  a  tension-factor— 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons?  I  think  that 
a  defensive  system  which  prevents  attack  is 
not  a  cause  of  the  arms  race  but  represents 
a  factor  preventing  the  death  of  people." 
No  weapons  systeni,  of  course,  is  or  will 


be  perfect.  Our  offensive  weapons  aren't  per- 
fect, and  our  defensive  arrangements  wont 
be  either.  But  that  doesn't  mean  we  refuse 
to  deploy  them  when  we  believe  they  can 
perform  a  useful  and  lmp>ortant  task  well 
enough  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  overall  deterrent. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  deter- 
mination to  proceed  with  the  phased  deploy, 
ment  of  a  thin  ABM  system,  and  I  believe  all 
Americans  should  now  support  their  Pres- 
ident in  his  statesmanlike  decision.  It  would 
make  no  sense  to  leave  this  country  alto- 
gether "naked"  to  enemy  missile  attack.  And 
it  is  Important  to  steady  and  fortify  our 
President's  hand  in  this  very  unsteady  world 
I  am  a  Democrat.  But  I  am  proud  that  over 
the  years  I  have  supported  my  President— 
whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can— in  the  critical  decisions  to  safeguard 
the  national  defense  and  to  protect  the  fu- 
ture of  individual  liberty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  Sorter 
Premier  Kosygln  sees  what  many  of  us  ought 
to  see,  too.  He  also  told  one  reporter  in  Lon- 
don. "Maybe  an  antimissile  system  is  more 
expensive  than  an  offensive  system,  but  It  is 
designed  not  to  kill  people  but  to  prese^^'e 
human  lives,"  Professor  Wlgner,  in  his  de- 
bate with  Bethe,  said.  "I  quite  agree  with 
Kosygln  and  do  not  consider  the  defense 
of  the  people  to  be  objectionable,  or,  as  it 
is  often  put  when  our  own  defense  meas- 
ures are  considered,  provocative." 

If  both  sides  could  some  day  develop  even 
a  fairly  "Impenetrable  shield,"  there  Is  at 
least  a  faint  promise  of  an  eventual  end  to 
the  matching  of  destructive  power  with  more 
destructive  power,  "overkill"  with  "overkill." 
The  Soviets  Ignored  the  approaches  of 
President  Johnson  to  discuss  nuclear  arms 
control  so  long  as  they  erected  defenses  and 
we  did  not.  Congress  had  hardly  approved 
the  now-dead  Sentinel  plan  when  the  Rus- 
sians offered  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
whole  subject.  Without  pretending  to  read 
their  minds,  or  trust  them  farther  than  you 
can  spit,  it  is  entirely  possibly  that  they  rec- 
ognized that  if  the  other  side  has  ABMs 
you  can  never  risk  an  atUck  on  him.  Whether 
his  ABMs  would  work  well  or  not.  you'd  never 
know  without  taking  too  great  a  risk.  In 
this  view,  and  it  makes  sense,  the  Soviets 
may  have  long  seen  that  the  basic  condi- 
tion for  seriously  discussing  nuclear  arms 
reduction  is  that  both  sides  have  defenses. 
But  if  they  had  defenses  and  we  didn't  it 
would  be  preposterous  for  them  to  bargain 
with  us,  because  they'd  have  the  upper  hand 
beyond  all  bargaining.  At  least  they  made 
a  prompt  offer  to  talk  the  moment  the  Sen- 
ate OK'd  Johnson's  ABM  plan. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing these  days  of  debate  on  the  military 
procurement  bill,  I  have  repeatedly 
raised  the  question  of  this  Nation's  treaty 
commitments  around  the  world  and  just 
what  they  could  mean  to  us  in  terms  of 
military  operations  that  may  become 
necessary  in  the  future. 

We  are  here  debating  a  bill  that  even- 
tually will  authorize  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $77  or  $78  billion  for  mihtary  pur- 
poses. And  we  ai'e  being  bombarded  from 
all  sides  with  demands  for  retrenchment, 
economy,  and  across  the  board  reduction 
of  expenditures  for  defense  purposes. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  have  an  accurate  picture  of  just 
what  our  total  commitments  might  call 
for  before  we  go  in  for  any  wholesale 


cutting  back  on  our  present  level  of  de- 
fense expenditures.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  ease  off  in  our 
efforts  to  cut  back  and  eliminate  as  much 
waste  and  inefficiency  as  we  possibly  can 
in  the  area  of  militai-y  procurement.  In- 
stead, I  am  speaking  of  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate or  cut  down  on  entire  programs  and 
systems  which  may  be  needed  in  the 
future. 

There  is  a  concerted  effort  within  this 
body  and  in  the  intellectual  and  aca- 
demic communities  to  pull  back  from  our 
international  commitments.  President 
Nixon  has  referred  m  this  as  a  form  of 
neoisolationism  and  I  believe  that  that  is 
an  accurate  description.  For  if  I  under- 
stand correctly  the  opponents  of  the 
ABM  and  the  critics  of  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex,  they  would  Ike  to  see 
this  Nation  turn  away  from  its  foreign 
entanglements,  go  back  on  Its  foreign 
commitments  and  forego  the  possibility 
of  coming  to  the  defense  of  any  nations 
where  freedom  is  threatened  or  where 
there  Is  a  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
desire  for  a  resumption  of  isolationism 
stems  in  large  part  from  a  great  yearn- 
ing to  be  rid  of  the  prolonged  and  irksome 
war  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
no  man  anywhere  in  my  concern  over 
the  great  cost  to  this  countr>'  in  lives  and 
money  that  is  being  extracted  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  can  understand  thoroughly 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  burden  and  the  desire 
of  public  officials  to  And  an  easy  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.  But  I  also  know  that  if 
we  cut  and  run  in  Vietnam  and  signify 
our  intentions  to  avoiding  any  com- 
parable conflicts  in  the  future,  we  will — 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world — be  defaulting 
on  our  obligations  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

By  the  same  token,  I  realize  that  we 
have  on  the  domestic  front  many  require- 
ments for  public  expenditures.  We  need 
better  housing,  we  need  better  hospitals, 
we  need  better  schools,  we  need  a  vast 
variety  of  urban  renewal  programs,  and 
all  of  these  cost  money. 

I  realize,  too,  that  it  is  popular  to  point 
at  defense  expenditures  and  regard  them 
as  wasteful  in  their  very  nature.  And 
there  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that 
money  spent  on  missile  systems,  naval 
vessels  and  military  hardware  of  any 
kind  is  nonproductive  in  the  accepted 
sense. 

But  it  has  a  purpose  to  serve  and  that 
purpose  is  the  defense  of  the  American 
people  and  the  cause  of  freedom.  There 
is  no  way  you  can  place  a  monetary  or 
material  value  on  the  tjTie  of  j-leld  which 
we  obtain  from  military  hardware.  But 
I  believe  we  must  understand  that  in  to- 
day's world  we  are  required  to  make  ex- 
penditures, and  very  heavy  expenditures, 
in  the  name  of  defense. 

It  would  be  a  marvelous  thing  if  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  decide 
once  and  for  all  that  war  and  the  im- 
plements of  war  and  defense  and  the  im- 
plements of  defense  are  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  and  that  the  money  spent 
for  these  implements  could  be  put  to 
better  uses  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
Unfortunately,  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  not  about  to  reach  any  such  level  of 


trust.  And  because  of  this,  we  must  re- 
gard all  recommendations  for  unrealistic 
reductions  of  military  expenditures  in 
the  light  of  wishful  and  dangerous  think- 
ing. Just  saying  that  a  reduction  in  arms 
by  the  United  States  would  lessen  the 
chance  of  war  does  not  make  it  true.  But 
I  do  believe  the  chances  for  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities  on  the  scale  that  the  world 
knew  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  n 
are  increasing  rapidly  with  the  expansion 
of  Russian  military  might  and  our  seem- 
ing interest  in  relinquishing  our  world 
leadership  and  its  responsibilities. 

And  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
treaties  which  we  now  are  a  party  to.  I 
think  there  are  a  total  of  44  such  agree- 
ments and  in  at  least  15  of  them  we  are 
committed  to  armed  inten'ention  if  the 
other  nations  party  to  the  treaties  are 
attacked. 

The  connection  appears  obvious.  The 
Russians,  by  expending  the  reach  of  their 
military  operations  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  navy  and  air  force  are 
enlarging  the  area  of  a  possible  world 
involvement.  The  Soviet  Union,  hereto- 
fore, has  always  been  defensive  in  na- 
ture— content  to  confine  its  military  de- 
fenses to  its  own  homeland.  Thus  the 
development  of  a  powerful  navy  repre- 
sents a  significant  departure  from  Rus- 
sia's historic  and  traditional  attitude. 

The  determined  drive  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  become  all  powerful  in  all  areas 
of  military  endeavor — nuclear,  naval, 
space,  and  the  conventional  sphere — is 
bound  to  produce  a  new  level  of  world- 
wide tension.  We  may  as  well  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  every  sign  of  making  preparations 
on  all  fronts  to  move  into  any  power 
vacuums  which  might  be  created  through 
withdrawal  of  American  influence,  such 
as  now  is  being  urged  for  Southeast  Asia, 
Germany,  and  other  areas.  The  theory  is 
that  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  believe 
that  American  "doves"  will  prevail  and 
that  this  Nation  will  retreat  from  its  po- 
sition of  world  leadership  in  order  to  de- 
vote a  prepwnderence  of  its  attention  and 
its  money  to  domestic  problems.  As  right 
as  this  might  seem,  it  would  be  wrong. 

The  Russians  have  already  made  their 
move  in  the  Middle  East.  When  the 
United  States  more  or  less  declared  a 
hands-off  policy  in  that  tense  area 
where  the  world  sealanes  cross  and  four 
continents  touch,  the  Soviet  Union  moved 
in  quickly  to  arm  the  Arab  nations  with 
the  sinews  of  war.  Our  default  of  respon- 
sibility and  the  Soviet  Union's  aggres- 
sive intent  have  already  caused  one 
Wcious  all-out  war  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations.  Israel,  of  course,  won 
the  war  of  Jime  1967.  hands  down  and 
captured  much  of  the  Russian  supply 
equipment.  However,  all  of  it  has  since 
been  replaced  and  the  Middle  East  re- 
mains one  of  the  foremost  tinderboxes 
of  the  world. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Soviets  are  ob- 
viously waiting  for  us  to  turn  tail  and 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  so  that  its  Com- 
munist rounterparts  can  take  over  Viet- 
nam and  finally  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 
They  also  are  waiting  hopefully  for  us  to 
withdraw  from  Berlin  and  other  areas  of 
Western  Europe. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  U.SS  Jl.  is  reach- 
ing for  a  position  which  would  enable  it 
to  exert  undisputed  world  leadership. 


The  whole  question  of  world  power 
balance  is  now  luidergoing  a  very  subtle 
but  a  very  vital  change  as  the  Russians 
move  into  a  position  of  nuclear  parity 
with  the  United  States. 

Professor  Brzezinski  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  dealt  expertly  with  this  sub- 
ject in  an  article  entitled  "Peace  and 
Power"  which  was  published  in  En- 
counter magazine. 

He  points  out  that  as  the  power  of  the 
two  superstates  begins  to  overlap  on  a 
global  basis,  the  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
easily  become  more  intense  and  less 
stable. 

He  wrote: 

Both  pxjwers  may  be  drawn  into  hostile 
confrontations  even  though  they  may  not 
actually  desire  them.  The  termination  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  far  from  ushering  In  a  new 
era  of  detente  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, might  be  followed  by  a  more  compli- 
cated phase  in  international  politics  .  .  . 

A  domestic  crisis  in  America,  and  especially 
a  panicky  disengagement  for  world  affairs 
because  of  frustration  spread  by  the  Viet- 
namese war.  would  have  a  catastrophic  effect 
on  world  stability.  It  would  probably  result 
in  a  wave  of  upheaval  that  could  not  but 
stimulate  a  dangerously  erratic  sense  of  op- 
timism In  Moscow,  conceivably  precipitating 
the  Soviet  Union  into  courses  of  action  that 
so  far  Moscow  has  been  careful  to  eschew. 

Professor  Brzezinski  points  out  that 
until  now  deterrence  has  always  been  un- 
balanced in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
He  says  the  United  States  never  has  had 
to  face  a  crisis  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  setting  of  parity  and  wonders  what 
might  have  happened  in  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  if  an  equality  of  deterrence  had 
then  existed. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has  told 
us  that  his  purpose  in  the  arei  of  mili- 
tary strength  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  "sufficiency"  of  power  to  guaran- 
tee our  national  strategic  interests.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  do  not  now  have  a  suf- 
ficiency in  the  area  of  missile  defense. 
We  certainly  are  far  short  of  "parity" 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  because  we  are 
only  now  debating  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  while  the  Russians  have 
been  in  the  process  of  deploying  their 
ABM  system  for  5  years. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  vital 
to  our  position  in  the  world  that  our  de- 
fense against  missile  attack  be  strength- 
ened and  that  our  military  expenditures 
be  kept  equal  to  the  tasks  that  confront 
us  today  and  may  confront  us  in  the  fu- 
ture in  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest — partic- 
ularly to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations — that  before  they 
join  any  concerted  effort  to  cut  our  mil- 
itary procurement  below  the  level  re- 
garded as  adequate  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  President,  they  thor- 
oughly examine  the  treaties  to  which  we 
are  a  party  and  whose  provisions  might 
require  us  to  go  to  war  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
withdraw  into  a  shell  of  neoisolationism, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  make  recommenda- 
tions which  would  make  our  treaty  com- 
mitments conform  to  a  new  reduced  stat- 
ure in  international  affairs.  If  we  are 
not  to  have  the  arms  sufficient  to  guaran- 
tee the  provisions  of  these  treaties,  we 
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should  not  be  bound  by  them,  we  should 
not  be  a  party  to  them. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague  about  one 
aspect  of  the  entire  international  situa- 
xAon  which  I  am  sure  has  occurred  to 
him,  as  it  has  to  me,  which  sometimes 
gets  lost  in  the  discussions. 

We  talk  about  treaties.  We  are  told 
about  an  entirely  new  approach,  a  new 
spirit,  with  regard  to  the  Russians.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  ex- 
plain to  me  under  what  rules  the  Rus- 
sians are  still  threatening  to  try  our 
prisoners  of  war  as  war  criminals.  Is  the 
Senator  aware  of  this  statement? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  that  statement. 

Under  the  treaty  at  Geneva,  the  in- 
ternational rules  of  law  established  for 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  this  has  been 
outlawed,  in  my  opinion;  and  they  would 
be  operating,  as  they  often  have  oper- 
ated, ttgainst  the  law  of  the  world,  one 
might  ■say. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  it  not  be  a  most 
important  consideration  for  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  negotiations,  to  put  this  high 
on  the  list,  for  example,  with  respect  to 
the  Air  Force  ofiflcers  who  have  been 
prisoners — that  there  be  some  message, 
some  news,  about  their  condition,  some 
word  as  to  their  manner  of  treatment? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communists  of 
North  Vietnam  might  see  to  before  we 
proceed  with  a  complete  area  of  trust  in 
matters  of  international  strength. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  perfectly  natural  request  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make, 
even  though  I  am  not  sure  that  this  tjTJe 
of  information  is  required  to  be  given  by 
the  Geneva  agreements.  I  am  not  aware 
that  such  information  is  required,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  in  World  War  II 
getting  information  relative  to  prisoners 
was  not  an  impossible  task — on  either 
side,  I  should  say. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart.)   is  recognized. 


ballistic  missile  system  or  any  part  or  com- 
ponent thereof  or  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
site  or  preparation  of  any  site  for  the  de- 
ployment of  any  such  system. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    101 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
was  indicated,  when  the  order  was 
entered  permitting  me  to  obtain  the  floor 
at  this  time,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  an  amendment  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
I.  and  others  had  filed. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
modifies,  more  in  language  than  in  sub- 
stance, the  earlier  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  and 
that  the  reading  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  402.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for 
the  acquisition  of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  sys- 
tem may  be  used  only  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  evaluation  and  normal  pro- 
curement incident  thereto,  and  may  not  be 
used  for  such  purposes  at  any  proposed  antl- 
balllstlc missile  site;  further,  such  funds  may 
not  be  used  for  the  deployment  of  an  anti- 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)   and  myseif. 

On  July  11,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
(Mr.  Stennis),  asked  a  series  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  *  Mr. 
Hart),  myself,  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators  who  oppose  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  system 
in  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  offered  on  July  9  read 
as  follows: 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system  may  be 
used  only  for  research,  development,  testing, 
evaluation  and  normal  procurement  incident 
thereto,  and  may  not  be  used  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system  or  any 
part  or  component  thereof  or  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  site  or  preparation  of  any  site 
for  the  deployment  of  any  such  system. 

The  amendment  as  now  modified, 
which  was  just  sent  to  the  desk  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

FMinds  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  the  acquisition 
of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system  may  be 
used  only  for  research,  development,  testing, 
evaluation  and  normal  procurement  Incident 
thereto,  and  may  not  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses at  any  proposed  antlballlstlc  missile 
site;  further,  such  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  the  deployment  of  an  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  or  any  part  or  component  thereof 
or  for  the  acquisition  of  any  site  or  prepara- 
tion of  any  site  for  the  deployment  of  any 
such  system. 

The  amendment  as  modified  does  not 
alter  its  central  purpose — to  prohibit  the 
deployment  of  any  component  or  ele- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  system  on  any 
proposed  site  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  amendment  does  not  strike  any 
funds  that  may  be  available  in  this  bill 
or  under  past  acts  of  the  Congress.  It 
does  require  that  all  funds  may  be  used 
only  for  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  with  one  exception: 
"Funds  may  be  used  for  normal  procure- 
ment incident  thereto,"  concerning  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Stennis)  referred  to  page  25  of  the  com- 
mittee report  and  correctly  outlined  the 
proposed  uses  of  $759.1  million  reque.sted 
by  the  administration  in  fiscal  year  1970: 

(a)  The  Authorization  for  the  procure- 
ment of  elements  in  the  Safeguard  missile 
program  is  in  the  amount  of  $345.5  million. 
To  this  amount  of  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity would  be  added  $15  million  of  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  but  not  reflected  in 
the  request  of  $345.5  million. 

(b)  The  request  for  an  authorization  for 
funds  for  research  and  development  for  the 
Safeguard  system  In  the  amount  of  $400.9 
million. 

(c)  The  request  for  an  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  missile  test  facilities  at 
Kwajaleln  for  the  Safeguard  system  totaling 
$12.7  nUlUon. 


Our  amendment  accepts  items  (b)  and 
(c)  as  approved  by  the  committee  as 
they  are  concerned  with  research,  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  evaluation  only. 
The  amendment  we  offer  does  not  de- 
lete the  $345.5  million  which  the  admin- 
istration requests  for  deployment.  It 
would,  however,  restrict  the  use  of  such 
funds  and  any  other  funds  carried  over 
from  previous  acts  similarly  to  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation! 
with  the  exception  of  the  procurement 
of  items  normal  to  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  processes. 
Our  amendment  leaves  to  the  adminis- 
tration authority  to  determine  whether 
action,  including  procurement,  is  in  the 
category  of  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation. 

If  the  administration  chooses  to  use 
any  of  the  $345.5  million  originally  ear- 
marked for  deployment  for  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  evaluation  pur- 
poses at  any  testing  sites  such  as  Kwaja- 
lein,  our  amendment  would  permit  it  to 
do  so. 

Secretary  Laird  stated  that  phase  1 
of  the  Safeguard  system  cannot  be  com- 
pleted until  1974  and  phase  2  until  1976. 
The  state  of  development  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Safeguard  system  as  de- 
scribed by  administration  witnesses  in- 
dicates that  no  significant  part  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  could,  in  fact, 
be  emplaced  during  fiscal  year  1970  at 
the  proposed  deployment  sites. 

Outstanding   nuclear  weapons  scien- 
tists   have    given    testimony    that    the 
Safeguard  ABM.  as  proposed  and  assum- 
ing it  is  workable,  would  require  a  min- 
imum expenditure  of  $40  billion,  as  com- 
pared to  the  administration's  estimate 
of  $10.3  billion.  It  is  agreed  by  most  nu- 
clear  weapons   scientists   that   effective 
missile  site  defense  can  be  designed,  but 
that  the  Safeguard  system  cannot  in  its 
present  form  fulfill  that  purpose.  The  re- 
design required  could  provide  a  more  ef- 
fective defense  at  a  lesser  cost.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this  necessary  research  and 
development,   our   amendment  has  left 
available   the   $345.5   million   originally 
earmarked   for   procurement,   with   the 
view  that  the  administration  could  use 
the  funds  to  carry  on  required  additional 
research  and  development  efforts,  to  de- 
sign and  test  an  effective  system  should 
it  prove  necessarj'  in  the  future  to  de- 
ploy one.  In  any  case,  any  system  should 
be  tested  fully  as  a  unit  before  a  deploy- 
ment decision.  At  present  this  can  be 
best  done  at  recognized  testing  sites  such 
as  exists  at  Kwajaleln. 

None  of  the  funds  could  be  used  for 
the  deployment  of  any  component  or  ele- 
ment of  the  proposed  Safeguard  system 
at  any  proposed  deplojTnent  site.  Again, 
we  emphasize  that  the  central  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  prohibit  in  the 
coming  year  a  premature  commitment 
to  deployment. 

The  energies,  the  purpose  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  directed  toward  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  ef- 
fort to  arrest  the  nuclear  arms  race — an 
objective  upon  which  all  are  agreed.  We 
should  not  make  a  decision  now  to  de- 
ploy nuclear  weapons  systems  which  ne- 
gotiations seek  to  control. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  very  much.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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has  been  advised  of  our  clarifying  state-  plants.  If  the  deployment  were  halted,  all  vival  of  a  worid  threatened  bv  an  evpr 

ment,  and  he  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  of  these  personnel  would  cease  their  work  escalating  nuclear  arms  race                     " 

study  it.  on  Safeguard.  Some  of  these  personnel  The  issues  involve  not  onlv  thp  nrnnpr 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  (but   only   something   less   than    1,000)  role  of  the  Congrei"n  settLg  natioSIl 

^r/*°x^  J'L^^  for  a  question?  would  be  retained  by  their  present  em-  policies  and  priorities,  but  also  whether 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield.  ployers   on   other   tasks   and  might   be  a  free  society  has  the  will  and  wi^rfn^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  be  good  available  at  a  later  date  for  work  on  re-  to  debate  such  broad  concente  and  t^ 

enough  to  explam  the  difference  in  mod-  instituted  ABM  deployment.  Therefore,  recognize  which  threats  are  th^  Jr^tJ^* 

iflcaUon?  I  have  read  it  several  times,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  5,000  trained  to  the  national  security                  ereaiest 

any  substantial  difference  escapes  me.  civUian  employees  would  be  discharged  Clearly,  this  is  an  historic  riPhnt^  o^h 

Mr.    HART.    The    language    change  or  otherwise  lost  from  the  prime  and  as  we  begin  I  should  like  to  recaU  some 

makes  clear,  we  beheve,  the  purpose  of  principal  subcontractor  roles  as  a  result  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  whirh^! 

the     amendment;     namely,     that     the  of  discontinuance  of  the  deployment.  pertinent  todav • 

moneys  authorized  be  available  for  re-  A  breakout  of  this  estimate  by  con-  u  there  Pvpr'rv>„iH  h- 

search,  development,  testing,  and  evalua-  tractor  and  location  is  as  follows :  mere  a^^uments    that  timi'3r,  "?*  ^"T 

tion  and  the   normal   procurement  in-  ^    ,       ,r,    .  .    «         »_    ,-o    ,.  now   in  ^ta«  ifkP  .hi  „Vf    ^       ^  ^  °°* 

«iri^nf  tv.o^of^   K,,f  fi,^*  fv,«  ^ _  Westcm  Electric,  Greensboro/Burling-  ""*■  *"  wmes  like  the  present,  men  should 

cident  thereto  but  that  the  moneys  may        ton,  N.c 2,240  """  nothing  for   which   they  would  not 

not  be   used   for  such   purposes   at   any  McDonnell-Douglas     Aircraft,     Santa  willingly  be  responsible  through  time  and 

proposed  deployment  site.                                  Monica,   Caiif 632  iietermty. 

Basically,  the  objective  of  this  amend-      Raytheon,  Boston,  Mass 1,268  jf-  is  imrkr,rtor,f  ti,  * 

ment  is  to  insure  that  there  be  a  full     General  Eiecuic,  Syracuse,  N.Y 496  ^JjJ^  Zl^  \^             Y^  conduct  this 

funding  of  any  undertakings  necessary     Martin-Marietta,  Orlando,  Pla 378  "„!„  upnal.fo  Ik      «*' *      /"^  "^^"^  "°' 

for  research  and  development  of  an  anti-               ^  ,  ,                                           ue  makP  m/v  Inf  ^^?k°^  ^'l^  "^^""'^^ 

ballistic-missile    system,    but    insuring              ^°^i  ^,014  ^,^ '",f'i^„"^^f,^'^ll  ^^^^  through  time,  but 

that  that  activity  shall  not  occur  at  any  The  corporations  above  include  prime  ^on  «i^n   nnp.Hnni^l^  tn  °^5  '"  °"'"  ^^ 

of  the  12  proposed  anti-ballistic-missile  and  first  tier  subcontractors  only;  there-  inTDrni.p«  nf  n nr  ^,f,          decisionmak- 

sites.  This  has  been  the  position  of  Sen-  fore,  the  personnel  loss  estimate  does  not  the  rnnrtnPt  of^L?  ^  k 'l™^"^'  "^^^  "^^ 

ator  Cooper  and  those  of  us  who  have  take  into  account  losses  that  would  surely  the  validitv  nf  nnr  tv  f          ^^  ^  ^^^^  °^ 

offered  this  amendment  from  the  outset,  occur  in  other  numerous  enterprises  in-  Thprpfnr*.    h^fn    '^^^'": 

It  was  suggested  to  us  that  the  new  Ian-  volved  with  the  supply  of  essential  ma-  temr^t  tn  onuT^^  .1  turning  to  an  at- 

guage  might  make  more  plain  and  more  terial,  minor  hardware  components  and  meriiati  ripninv,^olf     %^\^x,  ^^^''}^^  ^^- 

consistent  this  purpose.  other  essential  services.  These  numbers  anti  b^i-^t^p  mlT  f          .    ^  Safeguard 

Mr.    TOWER.    If  I  correctly  under-  cannot  be  estimated  and  hence  are  not  fir^t  likp  t^^^ll  1      system.    I    would 

stand,  the  Senator  is  saying  that  the  included.  nSure  of  the^  h  t         ^         ^     "*  ^^^ 

change  is  not  substantive;  it  is  merely  Production    losses    above    would    be  pj^^t  th/e  if  n^f          ^• 

for  the  purpose  of  clarification.  mainly  clerical  and  administrative  and  <:ho,ViH  it  ofi^  k^  ^  Partisan  debate,  nor 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  assembly  workers  and  junior  technical  I  nrZ.      I  ^1"^°^^  tliat. 

correct.  and  supervisory  personnel.  ,,„fKo„^             /L^,'"^'^'^'^^"^  seeking  a 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  In  addition,  there  would  be  some  500  ,"  h,^„  ^^"  ^"  ^^  system  was  first  in- 

Senator  yield  further?  trained    personnel    from    architectural  ^°^'^«°^"iore  than  a  year  ago  when  a 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield.  engineering  firms  engaged  in  construe-  ^^"^'^[^^  was  m  the  White  House. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July  tion  engineering  work  which  would  be  ^"'  ^'^  worked  together  on  three 

II,  I  set  forth  my  reasons  for  opposing  terminated.  Of  this  number,  it  is  esti-  amendments  designed  to  delay  deploy- 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  mated   that  about   435   would   be   dis-  ^^^^  °^  the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 

from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)   and  the  charged  or  otherwise  lost  by  discontinu-  .   While  those  amendments  all  failed,  it 

Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  In  ance  of  the  deployment.  ^^  interesting  to  note  that  the  proposal 

the  process  of  explaining  what  I  believe  A  breakout  of   the  loss   estimate  by  ^  which  we  objected  last  year  is  today 

would  be  the  unfortunate  effects  of  this  company  and  location  is  as  follows-  acknowledged  and  rejected  as  unwork- 

amendment,    I    stated    that    there    are  Ammann  &  Whitnev  New  York  NY       150  ^^l^  ^^'  ^°"^^  °^  ^^°^^  "^'^^  proposed  it. 

thousands   of    valuable    personnel    now     Bechtel   Los  Angeles'   Calif        45  ^°^^  °^  ^^^^  are  now  among  those 

employed  on  this  project  who  probably      parsons,   Vernon,   Calif-. i5o  ^'"O  tell   us  that  Safeguard  will  work. 

uould    have    to    be    discharged    if    this     Black  &  Veatch,  Kansas  city.  Mo 45  despite  the  fact  that  it  is,  for  all  intents 

amendment  were  to  be  adopted.  I  now     Sperry-Rand,  Huntsviiie,  Ala 45  and  purposes,  the  same  system  renamed 

have  more  complete  figures   regarding                                                                    with  a  new  mission. 

these   personnel   and   I   should   like   to               '^°^^  - ^^^  on    July    9,    we    introduced    another 

share  them  with  my  colleagues  at  this  Construction  engineering  losses  would  amendment  dealing  with  an  ABM  sys- 

t™6-  be  primarily  technical  and  professional  tern,  and  there  is  a  Republican  in  the 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  point  out  engineer  personnel  such  as  design  and  White  House, 

that  the  language  change  in  the  Cooper-  construction  engineers,  mathematicians.  Our  concern  is  people,  not  politics: 

Hart  amendment  presented  today  does  and  computer  speciaUsts.  sanity  in  a  nuclear  age.  not  partisan  gain 

not  cure  the  basic  fault  of  the  amend-  There  are,  of  course,  a  sizable  number  or  political  embarrassment, 

ment.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  of  Government  employees  engaged   in  Second,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 

Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)   was  kind  enough  planning  and  supervision  of  Safeguard  that  in  opposing  the  Safeguard  proposal 

to  clarify  the  modification  for  me  a  mo-  PEMA  and  MCA  activities.  These  also  we   do   not  seek   to  paint   our   defense 

ment  ago,  and  he  did  state  that  it  did  have  not  been  included  in  the  above  loss  planners,  civiUan  or  militarv,  as  over- 

not  provide  for  a  substantive  change,  estimates.  An  attempt  would  be  made  aggressive,  single-minded  proponents  of 

That  basic  fault  is  that  adoption  of  the  to   find   employment   elsewhere   in   the  destruction.  Rather  we  seek  to  determine 

amendment  would  delay  deployment  of  Government  for   these  trained   people,  if  the  defense  policies  we  have  asked 

the  Safeguard  system  for  2  years.  Since  should  deployment  be  discontinued,  and  these  planners  to  carry  out  are  realistic 

one  of  the  reasons  for  this  delay  is  the  to  obtain  their  services  again  if  deploy-  and  responsive  to  conditions  at  home  and 

aifficulty  we  would  face  in  attempting  to  ment  were  subsequently  approved.  abroad.  This,  I  submit,  is  a  proper  con- 

1  eassemble  the  technical  and  production  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  cem  of  Congress,  a  concern  to  which 

persoimel  now  prepared  to  begin  work  take  lightly  the  task  of  outlining  the  full  Congress  has  paid  too  little  attention  in 

on  phase  I  of  Safeguard,  I  think  that  this  dimension  of  the  debate  on  which  we  are  recent  years. 

fact  sheet  which  I  have  had  prepared  is  now  embarked.  Having  attempted  to  set  the  tone  of 

nigniy  relevant.  The    debate    involves    differences    of  the  debate  as  I  see  it,  let  me  attempt  to 

There    are    presently    approximately  philosophy  as  well  as  differences  of  judg-  structure  the  substance  of  the  discus- 

6.000  persormel  employed  in  preproduc-  ment.  sion.  again,  as  I  see  it. 

tion  and  production  tasks  for  the  Safe-  The  questions  range  from  narrow  tech-  The  debate  might  be  divided  into  three 

?uard   deployment    at   the    prime    and  nical  considerations  to  broad  policy  de-  parts:  hardware,  the  arms  race  and  na- 

principal     subcontractor     offices     and  cisions  and,  yes,  perhaps  even  to  sur-  tional  priorities. 
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In  turn,  each  of  these  parts  involves  a 
series  of  questions. 


HARDWARE 

Under  the  heading  of  hardware  con- 
siderations, we  must  ask : 

At  this  point  in  time,  do  we  really  need 
to  provide  additional  defense  for  our 
Minutemen  ICBM  deterrent  force? 

If  so,  will  the  proposed  Safeguard  work 
and  provide  a  credible  defense? 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  I  will 
attempt  to  provide  some  brief  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  which  I  will 
pose  subsequently. 

Our  deterrent  rests  where?  So  far  as 
tools  and  weapons  are  concerned,  our 
deterrent  rests  with  ICBM  Minutemen 
missiles,  nuclear  submarines,  strategic 
bombers,  and  a  vast  array  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  located  abroad. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Those  are  all  oflfensive 

-  weapons,  are  they  not? 

-  Mr:  HART.  They  are 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  ABM,  we  are 
talking  about  purely  defensive  weapons, 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  label  that  is 
given  to  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  see.  So  that  techno- 
logically at  the  present  time  the  ABM 
could  become  an  offensive  weapon. 

Mr.  HART.  No,  indeed.  I  question 
whether  the  technology  would  suggest 
that  the  ABM  presently  proposed  is  an 
effective  defensive  weapon. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Well,  there  are  some 
differences  of  opinion  about  that.  I  will 

say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  choice 

Mr.  HART.  The  choice  that  confronts 
us  is  one  which  we  imprudently  made 
last  year,  and  which  I  hope  we  will  cor- 
rect this  year. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  I  thank  him  for  responding  to 
my  questions.  I  shall  be  interested  in 
the  continuation  of  his  presentation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  only  by  ac- 
cepting as  fact  a  series  of  highly  im- 
probable assumptions  about  Russian  mis- 
sile and  antisubmarine  developments 
can  a  case  be  made  that  we  need  addi- 
tional defense  to  preserve  our  ICBM 
deterrent.  I,  for  one,  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent  is 
or  will  be  threatened  in  the  near  future. 
However,  if  one  draws  a  different  con- 
clusion on  the  nature  of  the  threat  to 
our  deterrent,  he  must  still  ask  whether 
Saifeguard  will  counter  that  threat. 

Again  in  brief,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
scientists  and  technicians  who  believe 
that  the  computer  which  will  direct  the 
Safeguard  missiles  cannot  work  with  the 
reliability  required  to  provide  a  credible 
defense. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  within  the 
scientific  community — particularly  that 
not  attached  to  the  Pentagon — that  the 
system  will  significantly  increase  our  de- 
fense posture  because  the  radar  which 
tracks  incoming  missiles  is  easier  to  de- 
stroy than  the  Minutemen  missiles  them- 
selves. 

And  finally,  persons  experienced  with 
developing  sophisticated   weapons  sys- 


tems point  out  that  such  systems  have 
almost  always  required  rigorous  and 
realistic  field  testing  and  sometimes 
actual  use  to  iron  out  all  the  bugs,  and 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Safeguard 
is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  ever  proposed. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  technical  argu- 
ment against  Safeguard  assumes  that 
the  radar  and  computers  will  work,  but 
the  system  still  will  not  provide  a  credible 
defense. 

That  argument  is  : 

Even  if  the  system  works  with  a  degree 
of  reliability,  it  can  be  overcome  easily 
by  merely  increasing  the  number  of  mis- 
siles laimched  against  it. 

One  study  estimated  that  in  3  months 
Russia  could  build  the  additional  mis- 
siles needed  to  exhaust  an  ABM  system 
which  will  take  us  more  than  4  years 
to  install. 

A  group  of  University  of  Michigan 
scientists  have  concluded  that  even  if 
Safeguard  works,  it  would  have  to  be 
greatly  expanded  to  provide  a  credible 
defense — an  expansion  which,  in  their 
estimate,  would  increase  the  price  tag 
to  the  $40  billion  range. 

Without  pretending  to  know  the  exact 
figures,  for  they  are  classified,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  ABM  is  a  multibillion 
dollar  defense  system  which  at  best 
might  afford  some  hardpoint  protection 
against,  say — these  are  by  no  means  pre- 
cise figures  because,  again,  they  are  clas- 
sified, but  to  illustrate  the  point  of  the 
argument — 450  Russian  missiles,  but  not 
against  500  Russian  missiles;  might  pro- 
vide some  area  defense  against  25 
Chinese  missiles,  but  almost  none  against 
50  or  75  Chinese  missiles. 

The  figures  are  merely  illustrative.  The 
gap  between  protection  and  nonprotec- 
tion  may  be  broader  or  narrower,  but  the 
best  information  we  have  is  that  the  gap 
can  be  bridged  with  addition  to  an  enemy 
missile  arsenal. 

THE    ASMS    RACE 

If  one  is  persuaded  that  despite  the 
probability  the  system  will  not  work, 
despite  its  cost,  and  despite  its  limited 
effectiveness,  we  ought  nevertheless  to 
deploy  Safeguard — he  still  must  consider 
the  effect  deployment  will  have  on  the 
arms  race. 

Here  two  questions  come  immediately 
to  mind. 

First,  will  ABM  deployment  cause  the 
other  side  to  increase  its  number  of  mis- 
siles in  order  to  protect  the  effectiveness 
of  its  deterrent  force? 
And  second,  will  deployment  of  ABM 
strengthen  our  hand  in  any  talks  with 
Moscow  on  limiting  the  arms  race? 

The  answer  to  the  first  seems  clear. 

In  response  to  information  that  Rus- 
sia was  working  on  an  ABM  system,  this 
country  developed  and  is  deploying  mul- 
tiheaded  missiles  and  begain  develop- 
ment of  multiple-independently-tar- 
geted-reentry  missiles — MIRV. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mos- 
cow will  not  react  the  same  way  to  de- 
ployment on  our  part. 

Equally  important,  it  is  quite  possible 
and  rational  to  interpret  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  as  part  of  building  a 
first-strike  capability.  If  Russia  makes 
that  interpretation,  then,  indeed,   the 


hands  of  the  nuclear  time  clock  will 
have  been  moved  closer  to  that  ultimate 
midnight. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  decision  to 
deploy  Safeguard  will  enable  the  U.S. 
to  lead  from  a  position  of  strength  in 
arms  talks  with  Moscow. 

If  indeed  an  ABM  system,  with  all  its 
technical  shortcomings,  could  be  a  fac- 
tor in  arms  limitation  talks,  would  it  not 
be  more  effective  as  a  lever  which  has 
not  yet  been  pulled  rather  than  one 
that  has? 

Not  deployed,  but  under  continuing  re- 
search and  development  to  improve  it, 
an  ABM  system  becomes  a  more  effective 
bargaining  card. 

I  think  there  is  a  suggestion  and  in- 
dication that  proponents  of  deploy- 
ment argue  their  case  both  ways. 

On  the  one  hand  they  argue  that  de- 
ployment will  have  no  effect  en  the  arms 
race,  that  Moscow  understands  defen.^e 
and  will  not  be  alarmed  by  an  addition 
to  our  defensive  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  argue  that 
the  President  needs  Safeguard  ABM  lo 
strengthen   his  position   in  arms   talks. 

Frankly,  I  fail  to  understand  how  Safe- 
guard can  at  once  be  an  effective  bai- 
gaining  card  and  a  card  our  opponents 
consider  to  be  of  no  real  threat. 

NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  broade.st 
and  most  important  questions  involved  in 
this  debate  which  has  its  uots  in  com- 
puters and  radar. 

The  questions  here  are  awesome  in- 
deed: 

Is  a  defense  policy  which  strives  to 
meet  all  contingencies,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote, realistic,  and  responsive  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs? 

In  the  face  of  growing  and  pressing 
domestic  problems,  problems  which  run 
the  gauntlet  from  urban  rot  to  inflation, 
can  we  afford  such  a  defense  policy? 

Does  such  a  defense  policy  actually 
add  to  the  national  security? 

Can  the  world  survive  a  continuation 
of  an  arms  race  that  matches  escala- 
tion with  escalation — replaces  old  con- 
tingencies with  new — a  race  that  siphons 
resources  of  nations  away  from  the  needs 
of  people  in  order  to  simply  stay  even? 

Why  not  call  a  halt  now  to  the  race 
that  nobody  can  win?  Yes,  one  side  can 
gain  a  lead  at  some  point  in  time,  but 
what  will  one  do  with  a  lead  which  is 
certain  to  evaporate? 

Mr.  President,  these,  then,  are  the 
ultimate  questions  we  debate  these  days 
in  the  Senate. 

In  opposing  immediate  deployment  of 
Safeguard,  we  seek  to  start  a  discussion 
leading  to  some  sensible  world  policy  on 
nuclear  armaments.  We  seek  to  replace 
what  might  be  described  as  a  condition  of 
nuclear  anarchy  among  the  superpowers 
with  policies  of  nuclear  responsibility. 

We  ask  that  the  national  commitment 
be  focused  on  the  prompt  start  of  arms 
talks  with  Russia. 

We  ask  that  nothing  be  done  further 
to  complicate  those  talks  which  repre- 
sent man's  best  chance  of  ending  a  com- 
petition which  benefits  no  nation  and 
threatens  civilization. 

In  opposing  immediate  deployment  of 
Safeguard,  we  seek  to  reexamine  our  all- 
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contingency  defense  policy  which  is  used 
to  justify  huge  expenditures  for  defense 
systems  to  meet  offensive  threats  existing 
II  only  on  paper  and  only  then  if  highly 
improbable  assumptions  are  accepted  as 
fact.  It  is  used  to  justify  systems  adding 
only  marginally  and  for  a  limited  time  to 
our  defense  posture. 

In  opposing  immediate  deployment  of 
Safeguard,  we  seek  to  reorder  national 
spending  priorities  toward  domestic  prob- 
lems which  pose  clear  and  present 
dangers  to  the  Nation's  security. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  I  read  Toynbee 
at  night  all  the  time.  I  must  confess  I 
read  this  last  night.  My  prepared  notes 
say  that  I  note  the  observation  of  his- 
torian Arnold  Toynbee  who,  after  study- 
ing the  demise  of  great  civilizations,  said: 

In  all  the  cases  reviewed  the  most  that  an 
alien  enemy  has  achieved  has  been  to  give 
an  expiring  suicide  his  coup  de  grace. 

I  think  we  ought  to  roll  that  one  a 
second  time. 

Yes,  arms  talks  may  fall.  And,  yes, 
the  other  side  may  escalate  the  arms 
race.  But  let  history  not  say  of  us  that 
when  the  opportimlty  beckoned,  we  were 
not  wise  enough,  thoughtful,  coura- 
geous enough,  or  willing  enough  to  ex- 
plore that  opportunity  to  the  fullest. 

Let  history  not  say  of  us  that  we  did 
not  strive  to  replace  nuclear  anarchy 
with  nuclear  responsibility. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  were 
unable  to  recognize  what  are,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  dangers  to  national  security. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  ap- 
proval and  adoption  of  the  amendment 
introduced  July  9  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  myself, 
and  others,  as  now  modified. 

The  amendment  has  been  modified, 
without  change  in  substance,  by  the 
amendment  which  we  called  up  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  all  the  Senators  who 
cosponsored  the  July  9  Cooper-Hsut 
amendment  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment  just  called  up  and  now 
pending.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  In  addition,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment reflects  what  has  been  our  position 
during  the  more  than  1  year  we  have 
been  debating  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system.  That  position  has  been  to  delay 
deployment  and  to  continue  research  and 
develoF«nent. 

We  say,  let  us  continue  research  in  the 
interval,  to  insure  that  if  the  day  for  de- 
ployment comes,  we  will  deploy  some- 
thing more  effective  and  more  efficient. 

This  amendment  will  allow: 

Rrst,  a  pause  In  the  arms  race  while 
seeking  agreement  with  Moscow  to  end 
this  expensive  and  wasteful  competition. 

Second,  continued  study  to  leam  if  we 
can  develop  an  effective  ABM  system  in 
the  event  we  ever  need  one. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  question  of 
how  much  this  systan  is  going  to  cost 
when  it  is  all  built,  you  can  grab  any 
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handful  of  billions  of  dollars  you  choose, 
but  if  the  arms  agreement  can  be 
reached,  it  will  save  whatever  that  bil- 
lion-dollar handful  is,  if  we  delay  deploy- 
ment now. 

If  continued  research  and  development 
Indicate  the  ABM  system  now  envisioned 
cannot  provide  a  credible  defense  at  an 
acceptable  cost,  as  I  believe  is  the  case, 
additional  R.  &  D.  will  have  proved  the 
hardware  portion  of  our  position  and 
saved  us  whatever  number  of  billions  of 
dollars  Senators  wish  to  suggest  as  the 
ultimate  price  tag. 

Our  amendment  also  is  written  to  give 
the  Senate  a  meaningful  and  clear  cut 
vote  on  the  issue. 

The  amendment  bars  deployment  of 
any  component  of  any  ABM  system  at 
any  of  the  proposed  Safeguard  sites,  but 
allows  the  administration  to  continue 
R.  &  D.  at  test  sites,  such  as  at  our  fa- 
cilities in  the  Pacific. 

This  approach,  we  believe,  accom- 
plishes two  things:  It  insures  the  ade- 
quacy of  continued  R.  &  D.,  and  it  es- 
tablishes the  credibility  of  our  decision 
not  to  deploy. 

To  deploy  components  of  Safeguard 
at  the  proposed  Safeguard  sites  in  the 
name  of  research  and  development 
would  not  only  be  wasteful  in  terms  of 
meaningful  testing,  but  would  certainly 
raise  doubts  about  the  credibility  of  our 
decision  not  to  deploy  while  seeking  an 
arms  limitation  agreement. 

I  think  it  rather  certain  that  we  can 
test  better  in  the  Pacific  than  we  can  in 
Montana  and  in  North  Dakota:  and  de- 
ployment by  any  other  name  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  deployment. 

And  finally,  our  amendment  keeps  the 
Issue  clear  by  avoiding  a  debate  over  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  why  we  have 
not  recommended  a  cutback  In  funds. 

The  bill  authorizes  $400.9  million  for 
research  and  development,  $345.5  million 
for  deployment  at  Safeguard  sites  in 
Montana  and  North  Dakota,  and  $12.7 
million  for  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein. 

Conceivably  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  make  a  case  for  additional 
research  and  development  funds  on  the 
grounds  that  adjustment  in  its  R.  &  D. 
program  would  be  required  in  the  light  of 
the  amendment.  As  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  heard  no  testimony  on  how  much, 
if  any,  additional  R.  &  D.  funds  might 
be  needed  if  our  amendment  is  adopted. 

It  would  be  my  assumption  that  in  the 
event  the  Senate  approves  our  amend- 
ment, and  the  amendment  becomes  law, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
will  question  closely  the  Department  of 
Defense  officials  to  determine  how  much 
if  any  sum  in  excess  of  the  $400.9  million 
and  the  $12.7  million  would  be  required 
for  an  sidequate  R.  &  D.  effort.  I  would 
hope  the  answer  would  be  none,  but  that 
question  Is  for  a  future  vote.  To  debate 
flj^ures  today  would  be  to  engage  in  a 
number's  game  at  the  risk  of  confusing, 
or  at  least  blurring,  the  far  more  impor- 
tant and  clearcut  question  of  whether  to 
deploy  ABM. 

I  think  the  Intent  of  our  amendment  is 
clear. 

No  one  can  question  the  adequacy  or 


credibility  of  testing  permitted  by  this 
amendment. 

Test  adequately  and  fully;  do  not  de- 
ploy. Test  under  circumstances  which 
make  clear  It  is  not  deployment  In  dis- 
guise. 

We  believe  that  this  amendment  offers 
the  Senate  the  course  of  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  responsibility. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  gutting  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  said  we  can  test  as  well 
at  Kwajalein  as  in  Montana,  or  better; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  men  who  would 
have  to  deploy  the  system  feel  that  the 
testing  and  evaluation  would  be  better 
on  the  deployment  site. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
virtually  to  eliminate  predeployment  ac- 
tivities, so  that  we  would  lose  valuable 
leadtime  while  we  assemble  the  person- 
nel and  facilities  necessary  for  deploy- 
ment. 

We  must  reject  out  of  hand  the  argu- 
ment that  the  deployment  of  such  a  fa- 
cility would  make  us  the  provocateur  in 
the  arms  race.  We  have  never  been  any 
such  thing,  and  we  are  not  now.  Going 
back  into  historj-,  following  World  War  n 
it  was  the  United  States  that  demobilized. 
We  felt  then  that,  if  we  disbanded  our 
vast  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps,  the  rest 
of  the  world,  tired  of  fighting,  would  do 
the  same.  But  they  did  not.  The  Soviets 
proceeded  to  improve  on  their  military 
capabilities,  proceeded  to  assert  their 
military  control  over  all  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  proceeded  to  overcome  the 
government  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  to 
aid  the  Chinese  imder  Mao  Tse-tung. 

I  think  the  Soviets  know  that  we  have 
no  designs  on  them.  There  was  a  day 
when  we  had  nuclear  weaponry  and  they 
did  not.  They  provoked  us,  and  we  acted 
with  great  restraint,  and  did  not  Initiate 
war  against  them.  They  must  know  that 
we  have  no  aggressive  designs  on  the  rest 
of  the  world,  or  we  certainly  could  have 
fulfilled  those  designs  in  that  period  Im- 
mediately following  World  War  n  when 
we  were  the  only  country  in  the  world 
powerful  enough  to  do  so. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  is  going  to  fuel 
the  arms  race.  We  did  not  start  the  arms 
race.  The  Soviet  Union  started  the  arms 
race.  It  is  the  Soviets  who  are  trying  to 
achieve  vast  military  superiority,  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  accomplish  their 
designs  on  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  stopped  by  any- 
thing that  we  do  or  fall  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  pointed  out 
the  other  day  that  we  have  leveled  off. 
but  there  has  been  no  similar  leveling  off 
so  far  as  the  Soviets  are  concerned.  They 
are  going  ahead.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  we  have  not  developed  a  new  air 
superiority  weapon  since  1955,  but  the 
Soviets  have  developed  eight.  The  Sena- 
tor cannot  convince  me  that  if  we  will 
just  slow  down  and  quit,  the  Soviets  will 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  dur- 
ing the  nuclear  t^-eaty  talks,  while  those 
tsdks  to  find  means  of  stopping  all  testing 
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in  the  atmosphere  were  in  process,  the 
Soviets  prepared  and  tested  weapons  in 
the  atmosphere  while  they  were  meeting 
with  our  negotiators,  and  gained  tre- 
mendous advantages  in  scientific  know- 
how  and  experience,  that  have  given 
them  advantages  right  now  that  we  do 
not  have? 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  quite  correct;  and  they  only  agreed 
to  a  test  ban  treaty — they  only  con- 
curred with  it — at  such  time  as  they 
knew  they  were  ahead  of  us  in  certain 
areas  of  nuclear  testing  and  we  would 
be  irrevocably  behind  them. 

Of  course,  we  know  the  typical  Com- 
munist technique  of  negotiate-and-fight. 
negotlate-and-arm,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  they  are  going  to  be  throughout 
any  arms  negotiations. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true,  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  another  ques- 
tion, that  at  the  present  time  the  speed 
with  which  the  Soviets  are  building  their 
military  force — their  striking  force,  if 
you  will— has  even  far  exceeded  the 
projections  made  by  all  of  our  informa- 
tion agencies  and  all  of  our  military? 

Mr._TOWER.  Our  intelligence  esti- 
mates have  always  been  on  the  under- 
side. I  am  not  criticizing  our  intelli- 
gence community ;  I  think  they  are  doing 
the  best  possible  job  that  they  can,  but 
it  has  always  been  on  the  underside,  be- 
cause obviously  they  are  a  closed  society 
and  we  are  an  open  society. 

*Tt  is  easier  for  them  to  gather  intelli- 
gence on  us  than  it  Is  for  us  to  gather 
intelligence  on  them.  They  have  so  much 
more  expanse  of  land  than  we  have  that 
they  are  able  to  conceal  things.  They 
might  have  an  airplane,  and  we  not  know 
It  until  it  is  suddenly  displayed  at  the 
Paris  air  show  or  somewhere  else. 

We  have  to  accept  the  projections 
based  on  what  they  will  be  in  the  mid- 
70's  and  then  add  a  few  percentage 
points  and  say  that  this  Is  where  they 
might  be  by  that  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  comment  about  the  condition 
that  exists  at  present  under  which  we 
found  to  our  surprise  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  Soviets  had  placed  missiles  In 
Cuba.  This  fact  was  suddenly  disclosed 
to  the  President,  and  he  Immediately  did 
what  was  necessary  to  get  those  missiles 
out  of  Cuba  and  remove  that  threat  from 
an  area  90  miles  from  our  coast. 

To  go  back  5  or  10  years  in  history,  this 
would  have  been  unthinkable.  However, 
is  it  not  true  that  at  the  present  time  a 
Soviet  flotiUa  is  anchored  in  Cuban 
waters? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
understand  that  they  paused  long  enough 
to  watch  our  successful  moon  shot  and 
then  moved  on. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  flotilla  is  made  up 
of  two  new-type  missile-launch  criiisers, 
and  I  am  told  that  there  are  other  ele- 
ments of  tremendous  firepower.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  Soviets  have  had  a  fleet 
this  close  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TOWER  It  is  the  largest  fleet  of 
surface  vessels  this  close  to  the  United 
States  In  recent  times. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
also  true  that  the  Soviets  have  moved 
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into  the  Mediterranean  fleets  that  used 
to  remain  in  the  Black  Sea? 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  the  present  time  the 
Soviets  will,  I  think,  pretty  well  balance 
out  our  seapower  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  comment  on 
what  our  intelligence  tells  us  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  and  the  power  of  the 
new  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, the  SS-9? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  total  number  of 
hard  sites  they  have  now  is  estimated  to 
be  very  close  to  1,100.  We  have  1,054  at 
the  present  rate,  and  we  estimate  that 
they  have  about  1.100.  They  have  sur- 
passed us  in  terms  of  fixed  sites. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
at  least  some  of  these  missiles  presently 
have,  or  in  the  near  future  will  have, 
the  multiple  reentry  vehicle? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  SS-9  would  be  ca- 
pable of  carrying  a  multiple  reentry  ve- 
hicle. Of  course,  we  have  to  multiply  it 
by  whatever  number  of  warheads  they 
choose  to  use  and  multiply  that  by  the 
number  of  missile  sites  they  have.  That 
tells  los  what  they  can  shoot. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  over  a  period  of  the  last 
5  years,  to  our  knowledge,  the  Soviets 
have  been  preparing  and  have  been  in 
truth  deploying  an  ABM  system  around 
Moscow  ? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  have  been.  They 
have  a  system  around  various  populated 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  a 
defense  system  in  other  parts  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Their  whole  disposition  suggests  to  me 
a  doctrine  that  I  think  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  against.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  too  far  In  this  point  because  we 
would  relate  to  classified  material.  This 
has  all  been  covered.  So  I  do  not  want  to 
get  too  far  into  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  appreciate  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Senator  with  regard  to  get- 
ting into  the  classified  area.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  will  respect  his  reluctance. 
I  merely  ask  the  question  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Senators  will  understand  that 
the  balance  we  talk  about  is  the  same 
balance  we  hope  to  achieve. 

Something  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  have  kept  the  preponder- 
ance of  power  that  we  had  a  few  years 
ago;  not  to  worry  anyone  or  to  make 
war  or  for  any  imperialistic  reason,  but 
merely  to  guarantee  the  peace.  That  bal- 
ance may  have  already  been  disturbed. 
All  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  would  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  already  escalating  the  arms  race 
on  their  own  to  a  degree  that  has  even 
surpassed  all  of  our  estimates. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  believe  we  are  in  a  perilous  po- 
sition now;  and  if  the  pending  bill  is 
gutted  by  agreement  to  this  amendment, 
we  will  be  in  a  more  perilous  position. 

We  must  understand  that  we  do  not 
have  a  first-strike  policy.  We  are  not 
going  to  Initiate  a  nuclear  war.  We  do 
not  have  a  first-strike  policy. 

We  must  then  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion. I  think,  to  be  safe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  have  a  first  strike  policy  and 
that  at  such  time  as  the  Soviets  deter- 


mine they  can  safely  do  so,  they  might 
implement  that  first-strike  policy,  i 
think,  then,  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  the  system  that  will  deter  the 
first  strike. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  pointing  out  that  fact. 
There  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  cover. 
There  seems  to  be  complete  agreement 
that  there  should  be  full  speed  research 
and  development.  In  other  words,  the 
logical  conclusion  is  that  since  there  is 
that  agreement,  we  do  need  a  defensive 
weapon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  rationale  is  to  go 
ahead  and  do  a  lot  of  research  and  de- 
velopment on  it,  to  research  the  dickens 
out  of  it,  but  not  to  put  it  together  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  supposedly  have 
some  sort  of  massive  affect  on  the  arms 
race  and  make  it  spiral  upward  or 
dampen  any  possibility  for  negotiations 
on  armaments. 

I  remember  that  Admiral  Rickover 
said,  "You  can  do  so  much  research  and 
development,  but  ultimately,  to  find  out 
whether  the  thing  works,  you  have  to 
make  one." 

That  is  what  we  will  have  to  do  in  this 
instance  if  we  get  an  instnmient  that 
will  defend  our  country  with  a  retalia- 
tory force  against  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
correct  that  the  system  suggested  by  the 
President  and  by  the  experts  responsible 
for  planning  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  to  be  made  up  of  component 
parts,  many  of  which  have  been  tested, 
or  most  of  wliich  have  been  tested? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  matter  of  assem- 
bling them.  The  opponents  argue  and 
say,  "You  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
work  as  an  integrated  system.  Maybe 
you  have  tested  the  components,  but  have 
you  tested  them  in  an  Integrated  sys- 
tem?" 

We  have  not  done  so.  However,  the 
engine  and  the  vehicle  that  lifted  the 
astronauts  off  the  moon  had  never  been 
tested,  either. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can 
be  certain  that  we  have  a  practical,  ef- 
fective, and  viable  system.  That  is  to 
build  one. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  And  that  is  what  the 
President  has  proposed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  The  President  asks  that 
we  build  one  and  that  we  do  it  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  so  that  we  do  not  build  it 
at  Kwajalein  where  it  would  be  more 
expensive. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  cost  more  money 
to  build  it  at  Kwajalein  and  then  decide 
in  the  final  analysis  that  we  should  de- 
ploy it  here. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  can  build  it  here, 
test  it.  and  assemble  it  at  a  location 
where  it  can  be  useful.  The  money  would 
not  then  be  wasted,  as  so  much  has  been 
in  the  past  in  research.  However,  if  we 
need  it,  it  will  be  there,  and  it  will  have 
been  constructed.  We  will  know  whether 
it  works. 

I  disagree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  I  think  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  scientists  with  whom 
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I  have  talked  certainly  think  that  the 
chances  of  it  working  are  much  better 
than  of  it  failing.  All  of  the  components 
have  been  tested.  They  do  work,  and  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  they  can  put  it 
there. 

Is  it  not  better  to  do  this  at  the  sites 
the  President  has  suggested  and  under 
conditions  where  each  year  we  take  an- 
other look,  we  reevaluate  and  reassess, 
depending  upon  whether  we  need  it  or 
not.  If  the  arms  talks  are  successful  and 
it  is  safe,  we  can  stop  the  deployment, 
stop  the  manufacture. 

Does  this  not  make  a  great  deal  more 
sense  than  to  hold  it  up  1  year,  whereby 
we  will  lose  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years  in  case  we  should  go  into  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  certainly  does. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  point  that  I  think 
we  have  all  made  so  many  times  that  we 
are  blue  in  the  face,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  deployment  in 
the  present  proposal,  but  there  is  pro- 
vision for  certain  predeployment,  things 
that  must  go  on  now.  or  we  lose  valuable 
leadtime.  There  is  not  going  to  be  Einy 
operational  deployment  this  year  or  even 
next  year,  for  that  matter.  It  is  going  to 
take  more  time  than  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  bill 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  $759.1  mUlion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Period. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  $40  billion  or  $10 
billion  or  any  of  these  other  big  figures. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  And  there  can  be  no 
further  expenditure  unless  it  is  so  de- 
cided and  decreed  at  some  future  date 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  have  to  come  to  the 
Hill,  with  hat  in  hand,  next  year,  and 
ask  for  more  money,  if  they  get  more. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  there  are 
no  funds  in  the  bill  and  no  intention  to 
deploy  any  component  of  the  system 
during  fiscal  year  1970? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  said  "operational  de- 
ployment." There  is  not  going  to  be  Einy 
operational  deployment.  There  will  be 
site  preparation,  yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  we  are  in 
agreement.  We  argue,  through  our 
amendment,  and  contend  that  there 
should  be  no  deployment  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  bill  only  is  concerned  with 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  prevent  any  kind  of  pre- 
deployment activity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  we  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question :  Is  there  any  element,  any  com- 
ponent, of  the  anti-ballistic-misslle  sys- 
tem which  can  be  actually  emplaced  on 
any  anti-ballistic-missile  site  in  fiscal 
year  1970? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  carmot  say  with  cer- 
tainty, because  I  am  not  sure  of  all  that 
is  technically  involved  with  site  prepara- 
tions, but  I  think  it  is  probable  that  there 
could  be. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  information  is  that 
there  is  no  element  of  a  component  and 


certainly  no  component  which  could  be 
in  place  on  any  missile  site  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  It  is  my  information  that  the  sites 
could  be  acquired,  access  roads  might 
be  built,  and  there  might  be  some  digging 
on  the  sites. 

We  are  proposing,  through  our  amend- 
ment, that  there  be  no  deployment  on 
these  sites  In  fiscal  year  1970;  and,  if  I 
have  heard  correctly,  the  Senator  has 
agreed  with  me  that  actually  there  can- 
not be  any  physical  deployment  in  this 
year. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  recall  that 
there  has  been  any  guarantee  in  any  of 
the  hearings,  open  or  closed,  that  I  have 
attended  that  tiiere  would  be  no  procure- 
ment of  the  site,  preparation  of  the  site, 
building  what  might  be  later  part  of  the 
system.  I  think  we  are  hung  up  a  little 
in  semiantics. 

I  believe  that  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  system,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  system — the  building  of 
the  system,  if  you  will — should  be  the 
ones  to  decide  this.  I  have  confidence 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
the  responsibility,  in  the  final  analysis, 
for  the  policy,  have  gone  over  this  very 
carefully  and  that  they  have  decided 
that  to  restrict  them  in  any  way,  to  re- 
strict them  for  a  period  of  6  months 
or  a  year,  would  set  back  the  final  con- 
struction— the  final  deployment,  if  you 
will — of  the  system,  in  the  event  that 
we  need  it,  by  2  years.  Every  year  we 
wait,  we  lose  2  years.  We  lose  more  than 
that. 

As  we  have  just  seen  in  some  of  the 
aircraft  construction,  where  great  lead- 
time  is  necessary,  where  there  is  an  as- 
semblage of  talents  from  dififerent  areas 
of  industry,  the  leadtimes  never  seem  to 
diminish;  they  always  seem  to  increase. 
And  I  know  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league is  just  as  conscious  of  the  cost  as 
I  am. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Do  not  forget  the  money. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  cost  always  seems 
to  increase.  We  have  had  a  talk  of  the 
overruns  in  the  Air  Force  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  and  they  increase. 

I  can  only  say,  first,  that  those  who 
have  the  final  responsibility  have  gone 
over  this  quite  carefully,  and  they  have 
talked  to  an  endless  number  of  experts; 
and  they  have  decided  that  this  is  needed 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Second,  the  President,  who  has  cer- 
tainly had  as  much  experience  as  al- 
most any  other  man  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviets  in  the  past — and,  may  I  say.  he 
has  had  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
p>eriences  that  I  can  recall;  and  I  call  to 
mind  the  "kitchen  meeting"  with  foiTner 
Premier  Khrushchev — has  an  instinct  in 
these  matters  which  seems  to  be  very 
good.  President  Nixon  has  said  and  con- 
tinues to  say  that  he  would  like  to  have 
this  program  the  way  the  committee— 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — reported  it  and  put  it  in  this 
bill.  We  did  not  do  it  lightly.  We  did  not 
do  it  overnight.  We  did  not  do  it  just  to 
have  something  to  put  in  the  bill.  We 
did  it  after  great  thought,  great  study, 


and  after  we  had  examined  carefully 
all  the  things  that  had  been  discussed  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  last  moment,  before  he  left  on 
his  around-the-world  tour  in  quest  of 
permanent  peace,  the  President  assured 
us  that  he  would  like  to  have  this;  he 
would  like  to  have  it  to  safeguard  om- 
security;  he  would  like  to  have  it  to 
strengthen  liis  bargaining  position. 

If  my  distinguished  colleague  will  be 
patient  with  me  for  a  moment,  I  said 
this  morning,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  I  recall  vividly  Mr.  Chamberlain 
going  to  Munich,  and  all  the  jokes  that 
were  made  of  poor  Chamberlain  with 
his  umbrella — a  very  ineffective  weapon. 
Well,  that  is  all  he  had;  and  he  had  to 
take  what  Hitler  chose  to  give  him,  be- 
cause the  British  Government  had  de- 
cided that  they  did  not  need  to  remain 
strong.  At  that  moment,  the  once  power- 
ful British  Empire  began  to  diminish  as 
a  No.  1  world  power,  because  they  had 
misjudged  the  intent  of  the  adversary. 

I  say  that  we  in  this  body  cannot  take 
that  chance.  If  we  are  going  to  make  a 
mistake,  we  have  to  make  it  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  the  expenditure  of  less  than  $400 
million,  which  is  the  difference  between 
research  and  development  and  the  con- 
struction that  the  President  has  asked,  I 
say  it  is  a  vers',  very  small  amount  to  pay 
for  the  safety  of  this  country,  for  the 
deterrent  effect  that  it  must  have  upon 
the  Russians.  I  say  that  we  enthusias- 
tically should  say  this  might  be  the  finest 
investment  we  could  ever  make.  God 
help  us  if  we  make  a  mistake  in  ouj- 
judgment  in  tliis  condition. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  add  anything  to  the  very 
comprehensive  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  which 
brought  the  debate  to  a  higher  level  than 
we  have  recently  experienced.  In  a  very 
brief  way,  I  wish  to  try  to  bring  the  de- 
bate today  into  focus. 

We  are  talking  about  a  bill  which  deals 
with  fiscal  year  1970.  Our  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  deployment  of  any 
component  in  1970.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Serxator  from  Texas  has  ad- 
mitted that  no  component  could  be 
deployed  on  any  missile  site. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  not  only  admitted  it, 
but  I  have  been  trying  to  make  the  pwint 
with  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
testimony  of  oflBcials  of  the  administra- 
tion this  program  for  fiscal  year  1970 
would  be.  in  effect,  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  I  believe  that  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  California  say 
a  while  ago  that  all  of  these  components 
had  been  tested.  I  may  not  have  heard 
him  correctly  but  that  is  what  I  thought 
he  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  only 
requests  money  for  testing  the  Sprint 
and  Spartan  and  some  long  leadtime 
times  for  the  missiles  amounting  to 
$600,000. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CX)OPER.  No;  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  wish  to  finish  my  remarks.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  does 
not  request  and  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide any  funds  for  procurement  of  Spar- 
tan and  Sprint  except  for  testing.  The 
committee  report  admits  it  is  a  research 
and  development  program  as  far  as  the 
missiles  are  concerned. 

A  prototype  MSR  with  two  faces  is 
being  tested  in  Kwajalein.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  MSR  proto- 
type could  not  be  used  In  test  for  guid- 
ance of  Sprint  and  Spartan  untU  1970; 
Spartan  and  Sprint  have  never  made 
any  intercepts,  and  those  tests  of  inter- 
cepts will  follow  later  in  1970  and  1971. 
PAR  construction  has  not  even 
started.  A  prototjrpe  does  not  exist. 
Secretary  Laird  testified  that  its  con- 
figuration and  design  had  been  agreed 
upon.  Construction  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. 

The  data  processors  used  with  the 
radars,  I  understand,  are  being  developed 
in  N»w  Jersey  by  the  Bell  Co.  The  soft- 
ware has  not  been  developed.  In  fact, 
testing  of  some  data  processing  elements 
are  scheduled  for  Kwajalein.  Essentially, 
the  Department  of  Defense  program  in 
this  fiscal  year  is  one  of  research,  devel- 
opment and  testing.  Our  amendment 
would  not  in  any  way  inhibit  these  activi- 
ties and  would  provide  funds  for  them, 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said. 
Many  believe  that  a  better,  more  effective 
system  can  be  constructed.  The  amend- 
ment which  WEis  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
would  provide  ample  latitude  for  devel- 
oping and  testing  a  better  system. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  California.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  they 
said  about  Soviet  action  since  World  War 
n.  I  am  as  familiar  with  the  record  as 
they  are.  However,  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  history  where  for  the  first  time 
there  is  a  prospect  for  negotiations  on 
the  control  of  nuclear  arms.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  correctly  said  they  may 
fail.  I  share  the  caution  that  they  may 
fail,  but  if  we  follow,  always  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  again  and 
again  in  this  Chamber  since  World  War 
II,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
agreement — the  same  argument  made 
against  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the 
nonproliferation  treaty— there  never  will 
be  any  hope  of  stopping  the  arms  race. 
Our  amendment  proposes  that  we  make 
the  supreme  effort  in  this  year. 

No  premature  decision  to  deploy  in  this 
fiscal  year,  and  no  decision  to  deploy  in 
future  fiscal  years  should  be  made  at  this 
time — when  our  purpose  is  to  stop,  not 
accelerate  the  arms  race.  That  is  all  we 
propose.  We  think  it  is  very  reasonable. 
I  wish  to  say  frankly  that  I  will  not 
lower  the  line  of  debate,  of  what  we 
hope  to  achieve,  and  what  I  believe  the 
country  hopes  to  achieve,  by  references 
to  Munich.  I  merely  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  such  argimient  elevates  the 
debate  in  the  Senate.  All  of  us  have  had 
some  experience  In  the  service  of  our 
country.  In  the  Senate,  and  In  other  oc- 
cupations, Including  the  armed  services. 


Mr.  President.  I  will  stop  with  that 
final  comment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  very  brief. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  interrupt  my  distinguished  colleague 
to  present  some  good  news.  As  of  the 
eighth  irming  the  National  League  Is 
ahead  by  a  score  of  9  to  3  in  the  All  Star 
game.  I  think  in  the  heat  of  these  great 
debates  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  what 
has  been  for  many,  many  years  a  great 
American  custom  that  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  background  and  ability 
of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  such  a  great  ball  club  as  the  Hous- 
ton Astros  being  represented,  the  Na- 
tional League  cannot  help  but  be  ahead. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  must  reiterate  the  argument  that  al- 
though there  is  not  going  to  be  any  de- 
ployment, there  are  predeployment  ac- 
tivities that  must  be  funded  by  this  bill. 
If  that  is  not  done  in  this  bill — and  if 
we  adopt  the  pending  amendment  the 
money  would  not  be  available — almost 
5,500  people  are  going  to  be  thrown  out 
of  their  present  jobs.  These  are  highly 
skilled  people  and  they  would  not  lose 
employment  permanently,  but  they  would 
go  some  place  else.  However,  we  would 
have  to  start  over  at  a  later  date. 

Although  we  are  authorizing  a  process 
leading  to  deployment,  if  there  is  no  de- 
ployment there  is  a  considerable  period 
of  time  in  which  we  could  come  back 
and  decide  whether  to  go  on  with  deploy- 
ment, if  we  make  the  decision  we  are 
going  to  deploy.  That  does  not  mean  we 
cannot  change  our  minds.  We  could 
come  back  next  week  and  make  that  de- 
cision and  there  would  not  be  any  loss. 
However,  getting  back  to  the  argu- 
ment about  the  arms  race,  we  did  not 
start  the  arms  race.  Any  time  we  level 
off  we  see  no  commensurate  leveling  off 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  worry  about  our 
doing  something  provocative.  The  Soviets 
know  we  do  not  have  aggressive  designs 
on  the  world  and  that  we  do  not  have  a 
first  strike  policy.  I  think  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  they  have  been  the  provoca- 
teurs. For  us  to  say  that  even  though 
they  provoke  us,  let  us  not  do  anything 
because  it  might  make  them  angry,  is 
like  a  criminal  shooting  at  a  policeman 
but  the  policeman  does  not  shoot  bade 
because  It  might  make  Uie  criminal 
angry. 

I  think  the  reason  we  have  this  prob- 
lem in  trying  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  President  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is  the  fear  that 
somehow  this  Is  going  to  fuel  the  arms 
race,  that  somehow  this  is  provocative, 
and  that  if  we  do  not  do  It  the  Soviets 
will  realize  we  are  good  fellows  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  bring  pressure  on 
them  to  sit  down  and  negotiate,  and 
that  they  will  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prim- 
ing hooks.  I  think  it  will  not  happen. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
react  to  one  pwlnt  which  Is  by  no  means 
a  major  one,  but  one  which  I  would 
hope  we  would  put  away;  namely,  that 


if  we  do  not  deploy  this  weapons  sys- 
tem, 5,450  jobs  will  be  lost;  that  between 
5,000  and  6,000  jobs  hinge  on  this  pro- 
posal. 
We  have  never  regarded  the  Defense 

Establishment  as  an  auxiliary  WPA 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  clarify  that? 
Mr.  HART.  Let  me  explain  first  why 

I  rose 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  mean  that  they 
would  be  out  of  work,  because  they  would 
go  elsewhere.  They  are  skillful  em- 
ployees, and  they  will  still  be  able  to 
get  jobs  elsewhere.  I  was  not  trying  to 
play  upon  the  popular  emotion  of  losing 
a  job. 

Mr.  HART.  That  was  the  Impression 
I  got.  What  is  the  point,  then? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  point  is,  we  do  not 

want  to  lose  the  team.  We  would  have  to 

reassemble  all  these  people  once  they 

were  dispersed. 

Mr.  HART.  All  right.  I  think,  In  any 

fashion  or  form 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  we  broke  up  General 
Motors.  I  am  sure  most  of  its  employees 
would  get  jobs  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  HART.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the 
debate  and  the  whole  defense  deploy- 
ment problem  that  we  would  be  wisely 
advised  to  handle  with  some  under- 
standing. Why  do  I  say  that?  Well,  the 
Senator  and  I  tell  each  other  that  the 
United  States  can  be  trusted  to  keep 
the  peace.  Yes,  we  are  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  we  have  been  there  a  long 
time.  We  have  ringed  Russia,  but  at  in- 
vitation. We  are,  nonetheless,  the  peace 
force  of  the  world. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  Russians  to  get  a 
fleet  to  Cuba,  someone  says,  and  it  is 
disturbing  that  they  are  now  in  the 
Mediterranean,  "crowding"  us  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  aritiunetic  is 
as  to  their  proximity  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  Cuba  but  the  whole  point 
is  that  there  are  people  in  this  world 
who  are  sometimes  attracted  to  the  antl- 
American  argiunent  that  America  is  the 
country  that  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep 
peace.  Why?  Because  we  caimot  afford 
it,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  disarm. 
I  thought  the  Senator  was  saying  that 
we  had  better  not  shelve  this  missile  sys- 
tem because  5,500  fellows  will  be  out  oi 
work.  We  teU  each  other  that  we  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  peace  but  we  will  be 
more  credible  if  we  do  not  measure  weap- 
ons systems  proposals  in  terms  of  pay- 
rolls. I  know,  and  so  does  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  any  time  a  weapons 
system  is  phased  out,  if  the  principal 
employer  in  some  town  in  our  State  is 
the  provider  of  that  weapons  system,  that 
town  does  not  like  disarmament  and  they 
are  down  here  on  our  backs  saying, 
"Do  not  let  them  do  it." 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator would  jield  on  that  point,  so  that 
I  can  clarify  what  I  said.  I  was  not  mak- 
ing an  emotional  appeal  for  the  jobs  of 
these  people,  because  they  will  have  no 
difficulty  getting  work  elsewhere.  They 
are  highly  trained  and  skilled  people. 
That  does  not  bother  me.  the  fact  that 
they  might  lose  their  jobs.  They  will  be 
snapped  up  by  other  companies  very 
quickly.  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
breaking  up  the  team,  the  fact  that  it 
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will  have  to   be  reassembled   all   over 
again. 

Mr.  HART.  That  gets  to  the  business 
of  momentum.  Once  we  begin  to  turn  it 
on,  we  cannot  turn  it  off  because  look 
what  will  happen.  Fortunately,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  rescued  us  from  the 
mistake  we  made  l£ist  year.  We  have  not 
gone  full  blast  with  the  system.  "We  have 
5,500  fellows  we  have  to  worry  about." 
That  is  part  of  the  thing  that  now  bears 
the  label  of  caution.  Weapons  systems 
have  their  own  momentum,  and  part  of 
it  is,    "Do  not  break  up  the  team." 

Before  we  get  that  team  any  larger,  let 
us  have  it  clearly  imderstood  that  they 
are  engaged  in  research  and  we  are  not 
getting  this  stuff  on  the  ground.  Happily, 
we  have  a  second  chance.  We  took  this 
position  last  year  and  we  were  beaten.  I 
repeat,  the  people  have  sort  of  given  us 
a  chance  to  correct  it.  After  we  started 
site  acquistion,  the  people  of  America 
woke  up  and  did  not  like  it.  Now  that 
proposal  has  been  shelved  and  we  are  not 
going  to  have  Sentinel  which  was  ad- 
vertised last  year  as  saving  20  million 
i-o  30  million  Americans.  No,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  that.  Why?  Because  it 
would  not  work. 

We  who  oppose  ABM  deployment  are 
saying  the  same  thing  this  year  with 
respect  to  this  one. 

I  hope  that  this  time  we  will  be  more 
persuasive. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  underscored  what  motivates  the 
opponents  of  the  ABM  system,  that  they 
do  not  want  any  arms  system  to  have 
any  momentum.  They  feel  that  by  stop- 
ping the  momentum  of  development  of 
our  arms  system  we  will,  somehow,  end 
the  arms  race. 

I  say,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  can  appreciate  that 
point  of  view  very  much.  I  am  sure  that 
I  will  join  most  enthusiastically  if  I 
could  believe  that  the  international  situ- 
ation were  such,  in  present  days,  that 
it  would  be  safe,  that  it  would  be 
practical. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  reference  earlier 
to  Europe.  I  am  sorry  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky  ap- 
parently felt  something  personal  in  my 
remarks  on  that.  That  was  not  intended. 
I  merely  wished  to  remind  the  Senate 
of  the  historic  occasions  that  took  place 
and  the  circimistances  under  which  a 
great  nation  had  to  take  what  they  were 
given  by  a  madman  simply  because  they 
had  nothing  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table 
with.  They  were  bargaining  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  The  people  in  their 
government,  I  am  sure,  in  the  very  best 
of  faith,  had  done  what  they  thought 
was  good  and  right,  but  It  turned  out 
that  the  decision  was  an  unfortunate 
one. 

I  merely  remind  Senators  of  this,  be- 
cause it  occurs  to  me.  I  am  sure  that  the 
President  feels  as  the  proponents  of  the 
system  feel — I  am  sure  that  he  has 
thought  of  it — that  he  would  rather  go  to 
that  bargaining  table  and  be  able  to  en- 
ter the  discussions  from  the  standpoint 
of  strength  rather  than  weakness. 

Over  the  years  of  my  memory,  we  have 
done  many  things  to  prove  that  we  are 
not  an  imperialistic  nation,  that  we  do 
not  want  territory.  When  we  talk  about 


this  particular  weapons  system,  I  remind 
my  collefigues  that  they  want  a  weapons 
system  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  ususd  tm- 
derstandlng  of  the  word;  namely,  as  a 
defensive  shield.  It  is  not  going  to  destroy 
anything  except  incoming  missiles  which 
have  been  launched  to  destroy  us.  It  is 
not  going  to  create  fallout  over  our  cities, 
as  I  have  seen  depicted  in  some  car- 
toons— cartoons  very  cleverly  put  togeth- 
er, I  must  say,  but  very  misleading — be- 
cause so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  there  will 
t>e  no  fallout. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  responsi- 
ble have  urged  us  to  f>ermit  them  to  go 
forward  with  the  amoimt  of  money 
asked  for — not  billions  of  dollars,  but  the 
difference  between  research  and  develop- 
ment and  building  two  sites,  assembling 
and  putting  the  machine  together  to  see 
whether  it  will  work,  and  If  It  will  not 
work,  then  to  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary, which  will  amount  to  less  than  $400 
million. 

I  hope  that  people  understand  that.  I 
hope  that  is  understood  by  those  who  are 
concerned  that  it  might  cost  $10  billion, 
or  $50  billion,  as  I  have  heard. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  some- 
times these  things  get  started,  as  is  pos- 
sible and  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
too  many  Government  projects  and  it  is 
difllctilt  to  stop  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
"Wait  a  minute.  We  do  not  need  this," 
or,  "This  is  not  working.  This  Is  not 
practical.  There  is  a  better  way  to  do  it." 

When  that  day  comes — and  I  hope  It 
will  come  soon — when  we  can  say  we  do 
not  need  it,  I  will  join  enthusiasticsdly 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mich- 
igan. When  that  day  comes  when  we  can 
say  there  Is  a  better  and  a  cheaper  way 
to  do  it,  I  will  join  him  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  finish? 

I  hope  the  day  wiU  come,  but  at  the 
present  time,  with  all  respect,  that  under 
the  existing  conditions,  under  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  President,  who  at 
long  last  has  the  responsibility,  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, whose  job  it  is  to  do  these  things, 
I  just  cannot  see  why  or  where  or  for 
what  reason  we  should  put  a  restriction 
on  them  that  they  have  asked  us  to 
avoid.  Therefore,  I  will  have  to  continue, 
as  long  as  this  debate  continues,  to  speak 
against  and  oppose  in  any  way  I  can  this 
proposal,  which,  in  my  judgment,  as 
my  colleague  from  Texas  has  suggested, 
would  gut  the  entire  bill,  and  put  off  the 
construction  which  Is  so  necessary  for 
at  least  2  years  of  precious  time  that  we 
may  not  have. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  mil  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  said  that  if 
the  day  ever  came  when  we  could  afford 
not  to  do  these  things,  he  would  join  us. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  was  very  en- 
thusiastic last  year.  He  did  not  join  us 
last  year.  He  wanted  to  deploy  a  different 
system  last  year. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  in  my  humble 
opinion  conditions  last  year  did  not  pre- 
sent conditions  that  I  thought  would 
make  it  safe  for  us  not  to  deploy. 


Mr.  HART.  Was  the  Senator  right  or 
wrong? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  I  was  right. 

Mr.  HART.  Why  does  the  Senator  pro- 
pose we  do  it  now? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  what? 

Mr.  HART.  They  have  abandoned  the 
system  of  last  year. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  done  so  on  the 
advice  of  experts  who  have  far  better 
experience  than  I  do. 

Mr.  HART.  They  are  the  same  experts 
who  counseled  the  Senator  last  year ;  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No;  we  have  a  new 
man  in  charge  this  year.  We  have  a  new 
man  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
charge  this  year. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Well,  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  is  the  exact  job  of  the  Senate 
to  take  charge.  I  do  not  presume  to  ex- 
plain government  to  a  Senator  who 
knows  much  more  than  I  do  about  it. 
but  I  take  it,  under  our  system,  which 
is  our  system  until  we  change  it,  it  is 
the  duty  Eind  the  responsibility  of  the 
President.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  advise  and  consent  and  to  provide 
the  funds  in  these  matters,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  at  this  time. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  met  at  various  meet- 
ings. It  is  a  bipartisan  committee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  a  member  of  the 
party  which  is  the  majority  party.  A  ma- 
jority of  that  committee  joined  on  the 
side  with  which  I  agree,  that  we  need 
this  system  and  that  its  authorization 
should  be  a  part  of  the  bill. 

So  in  view  of  those  considerations,  the 
request  of  the  President,  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  top  experts,  the  decision  of 
having  to  take  prior  responsibility,  as  I 
said  earlier — and  I  hope  I  am  not  re- 
dundant— if  the  decision  is  this  close, 
please  God  that,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  we  do  not 
make  a  mistake  in  our  judgment. 

Mr.  HART.  Of  course,  I  share  the  fer- 
vent hope  of  the  Senator  from  California 
that  we  do  not  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senate  made  a 
mistake  last  yeax.  I  hope  we  do  not  re- 
peat it  this  year. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  en- 
joyed listening  to  this  desultorj'  but  en- 
lightening debate  on  the  part  of  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject. I  must  say  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tors from  Michigan  and  Kentucky  on 
the  reasonable  and  sensible  approach 
that  they  have  taken. 

I  recognize,  as  do  they,  that  the  merits 
of  these  questions  are  not  all  black  or 
all  white.  As  in  many  problems  that 
come  before  the  Senate,  they  are  more 
various  shades  of  gray.  They  have  de- 
cided that,  on  balance,  it  would  be  best 
to  postpone  actual  deployment  for  the 
next  11  months,  although  in  no  way 
slowing  down  research  and  develop- 
ment. That  is  the  net  effect  of  their  pro- 
posal. I  must  say  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  it. 

I  am  struck  by  one  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  made,  which  is 
in  connection  with  the  ships  and  the 
movements  of  our  own  ships  and  the 
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Soviet  ships.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  of 
the  movement  of  Soviet  ships  to  the 
Caribbean  at  the  present  time.  Speaking 
as  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  do 
not  like  to  see  Soviet  fishing  vessels,  or 
vessels  of  any  kind,  too  close  to  our 
shores,  but  I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind 
how  the  situation  looks  from  their  stand- 
point. Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  Soviets, 
our  naval  vessels  made  11  visits  to  the 
Black  Sea,  which  Is  as  much  a  Soviet 
lake  as  the  Caribbean  is  an  American 
lake. 

When  we  look  at  the  map,  while  we 
know  we  are  good  guys  and  will  not 
make  the  first  strike,  I  am  not  sure  that 
conviction  is  shared  by  other  nations 
around  the  world,  although  I  believe  we 
are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  get  our 
point  across. 

In  connection  with  the  system  itself, 
I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  we  are  fit- 
ting the  enemy  to  the  system.  Last  year 
the  enemy  about  whom  we  were  told  was 
China.  We  were  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  a  good  system  In  case  we  had  a  strike 
fron\  them.  Now  it  is  to  protect  us 
against  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  strike 
against  our  weapons  system. 


July  23,  1969 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
resentatlves  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5833)  to  con- 
tinue until  the  close  of  June  30,  1972,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
copying  shoe  lathes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12781) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12781)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


DEATH  OP  MOISE  TSHOMBE,  FOR- 
MER PREMIER.  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  just 
a  short  time  ago  that  I  made  a  statement 
in  this  Chamber  deploring  the  continued 
confinement  In  Algeria  of  Mr.  Moise 
Tshombe,  the  former  Premier  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo.  Now  I  must  speak 
with  deep  regret  about  his  death  In  cap- 
tivity, which  occurred  at  the  end  of  last 
month. 

This  is  one  of  those  occasions  to  which 
the  old  saying  applies  that  one  speaks 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Indeed, 
no  anger  is  called  for  in  this  situation, 
even  if  one  were  an  admirer  and  sup- 
porter of  the  ex-Premier  of  the  Congo — 
which  is  not  a  description  which  has  any 
application  to  me.  Yet  I  can  feel  the  full- 


est measure  of  sorrow  on  at  least  three 
distinct  counts. 

First,  no  matter  whether  one  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  Mr.  Tshombe,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  was  a  man 
of  slngiilar  capacities  and  energy,  ca- 
pable of  arousing  the  deepest  loyalty 
among  his  followers.  The  loss  of  any  man 
of  his  abilities  is  a  matter  of  regret,  and 
one  must  sympathize  wholeheartedly 
with  his  relatives  and  his  friends. 

The  second  count  on  which  I  must  ex- 
press sorrow  is  the  sheer  waste  of  talent 
involved  in  keeping  in  captivity  and  in- 
communicado a  man  who  had  a  definite 
contribution  to  make  In  whatever  peace- 
ful pursuits  he  might  follow.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  Mr.  Tshombe  destroyed  some 
of  his  own  effectiveness  and  hljs  ability  to 
help  his  country  in  its  early  years  of  in- 
dependence. Nevertheless,  it  was  entirely 
possible  that  imder  the  right  circum- 
stances and  with  the  cooperation  of  his 
countrymen,  Moise  Tshombe  might  well 
have  made  a  further  and  far  better  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  his  native  land. 
The  third  reason  for  my  sorrow  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Tshombe's  death  relates 
to  the  position  and  stature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Algeria.  That  Government, 
by  calling  in  almost  a  dozen  doctors, 
sought    to   assure    world    opinion    that 
Tshombe's  death  was  not  attributable 
to  foul  play;  his  body  was  also  turned 
over  to  his  family  for  burial  in  Belgium. 
I,  for  one,  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Tshombe  did  not  die  of  a  heart  at- 
tack as  announced  by  the  Algerian  Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  I  regret  the  fact 
that  by  its  behavior  the  Government  of 
Algeria  has  opened  itself  to  the  kind  of 
suspicion  which  it  sought  to  ward  off  by 
taking    such    unusual    measures.    How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  every- 
one concerned  if  that  Government  had 
displayed  a  merciful  and  generous  atti- 
tude toward  returning  Mr.  Tshombe  to 
European  soil  after  the  hijacking  of  his 
plane  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  with  Individuals, 
the  fact  is  that  no  government  or  coun- 
try can  claim  to  have  a  record  entirely 
without  blemish.  And  It  is  not  really  up 
to  me  to  make  judgments  about  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Algeria.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel,  however,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  sor- 
row for  all  of  us  that  the  relatively  new 
government  of  a  relatively  new  country 
should  have  invited  such  a  dingy  spot  on 
its  record.  Speaking  as  one  who  would 
like  to  see  improved  relations  between 
our  country  and  Algeria,  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  something  profitable 
has  been  learned  from  the  tragic  fate  of 
Moise  Tshombe. 


PISH  FLOUR— ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
HEARING  BY  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN 
NEEDS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  all  eyes  are  focused  on  the  heavens 
and  the  accomplishments  of  our  space 
explorers,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  forget  the 
importance  of  area  which  was  also  once 
the  reason  for  adventurous  explorers 
leaving  the  security  of  their  homelands 
for  a  trip  into  the  unknown.  Although 
long  since  explored,  the  oceans  have  yet 


to  be  adequately  developed  as  a  natural 
resource.  The  funds  that  we  expend  for 
research  and  development  in  space  pro- 
grams is  many  times  larger  than  the 
funds  we  invest  in  the  exporation  of  the 
seas. 

The  importance  of  foods  from  the  sea 
such  as  fish  protein  concentrate,  as 
means  for  improving  the  nutritional  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  recently  em- 
phasized by  the  Providence  Evening  Bul- 
letin in  an  editorial  entitled  "Fish  Flour  ■ 
published  on  July  19,  1969.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  that  editorial 
printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Pish  Flour 
The  concern  expressed  by  Dr.  Thomas  L 
Meade  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's  de- 
partment of  fisheries  and  marine  technologj- 
over  the  slt)w  progress  of  U.S.  fish  flour  pro- 
duction for  the  world's  underfed  peoples 
desen'es  sharp  notice.  For  several  years 
Rhode  Island  has  had  an  Interest  in  the 
processing  of  flsh  protein  concentrate  (PPC) 
an  almost  odorlecs  and  tasteless  light  grey 
flour  made  from  whole  flsh.  Two  years  ago 
the  state  narrowly  missed  having  a  "pilot" 
PPC  plant  located  here.  But  the  possibility 
of  Rhode  Island's  participation  in  improving 
the  diet  of  distant  peoples  stUI  exists,  espe- 
cially If  there  Is  any  new  federal  Interest  In 
the  program. 

After  federal  food  and  drug  Investigators 
and  scientists  determined  that  flsh  flour  was 
safe  and  wholesome  for  human  consumption 
spokesmen  for  the  star\-lng  or  poorly  fed 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
took  heart.  However,  as  months  passed  one 
congressman  after  another  criticized  the  de- 
lays In  constructing  processing  plants,  ann 
the  "bureaucratic  footdragglng"  by  the  fed- 
eral food  and  drug  administration. 

Dr.  Meade's  major  point  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  overly  restrictive  on  the  varletle-^ 
of  flsh  allowed  In  the  flsh  flour  concentrate 
and  that  the  flsh  catch  must  be  broadened  to 
Include  abundant  stocks  of  under-utilized 
flsh.  Broadening  the  catch  plainly  would 
quicken  the  Incentive  for  American  proces- 
sors to  boost  production. 

With  sophisticated  technology  taking  us  to 
the  moon's  surface,  Americans  can  and 
shoiUd  perform  a  similarly  distinguished 
feat  In  saUsfylng  the  dietary  needs  of  people 
right  here  on  earth.  As  E>r.  Meade  suggests 
all  manner  of  flsh  protein  concentrates 
should  be  available  In  varlotis  forms,  and  the 
U.S.  flsh  processing  Industry  should  not  be 
required  to  fumble  a  request  from  a  hvmgr'- 
nation  whose  people  might  have— to  Ameri- 
can tastes — a  peculiar  diet. 

Further,  America's  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets  have  soared  during  recent 
decades,  principally  for  defense  and  space 
exploration.  But  It's  time  that  something 
more  than  comparatively  niggardly  spending 
were  applied  to  developing  and  producing  for 
hungry  people  some  high  protein  products 
from  our  marine  resources. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  also  wish  to  mention  that 
there  will  be  a  hearing  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  on 
July  31,  which  will  explore  the  potential 
uses  of  food  from  the  seas  as  a  means  for 
improving  the  nutritional  status  of  our 
coimtry's  citizens. 


EXPERIMENT  AT  2  WHELAN  ROAD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
published  in  the  June  1969  issue  of  Col- 
lege Management  magazine.  It  is  en- 
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titled  "The  Campus  at  2  Whelan  Road" 
and  focuses  upon  a  unique  educational 
experiment  currently  being  conducted  in 
a  public  housing  project  in  Providence, 
R.I..  by  Roger  Williams  College. 

Briefly  stated,  the  college  has  estab- 
lished a  satellite  campus  in  an  aban- 
doned housing  project  where  students 
of  urban  sociology  live,  study,  get  to 
know  the  people  of  Hartford  Park  and 
their  problems,  and  hopefully  find  a  way 
to  make  2  Whelan  Road  livable  again. 

The  president  of  Roger  Williams  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Ralph  E.  Gauvey,  simimarized 
the  main  objective  of  the  experiment  as 
"a  magnificent  opportunity  for  a  college 
to  convert  its  ideals  of  commimity  serv- 
ice Into  action." 

An  institution  of  higher  learning  can- 
not suddenly  be  implanted  into  a  grim 
housing  project  without  serious  repercus- 
sions. Eleven  months  ago,  at  the  proj- 
ect's inception,  the  28  students  and  three 
resident  instructors  were  separated  from 
the  Hartford  Park  community — 86  per- 
cent white,  14  percent  black — by  far 
more  than  the  "scarred  wooden  doors, 
always  locked,  that  separates  the  en- 
clave from  the  outside  world."  Neigh- 
borhood resistance  was  based  on  two 
fears:  First,  that  the  people  in  the  proj- 
ect were  to  become  guinea  pigs,  and, 
that  the  college  students  were  no  im- 
provement over  the  worst  of  project 
youth.  Nevertheless,  the  project  has 
grown  from  the  locked  enclave  into  the 
commimity  itself  and  the  people's  con- 
fidence has  been  gained.  The  students 
take  part  in  their  community's  activities 
by  acting  as  Scout  troop  leaders,  big  bud- 
dies to  neighborhood  kids,  or  as  orga- 
nizers of  a  local  baseball  team. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  are  en- 
couraging. Daniel  E.  Mellor,  director  of 
the  project  and  a  former  intern  in  my 
Washington  office,  succinctly  put  forth 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  project  for  the 
community : 

College  students  provide  different  models 
for  the  kids.  The  kids  begin  to  see  college  as 
something  feasible.  The  Idea  of  higher  edu- 
cation Is  no  longer  frightening.  I  think  our 
presence  changes  their  perception  of  them- 
selves. All  of  a  sudden,  It's  not  Just  a  lousy 
low  Income  neighborhood.  It's  a  neighbor- 
hood with  an  Institution  of  higher  learning. 

This  energetic  project  deserves  recog- 
nition and  praise  because  It  is  a  strong 
effort  by  an  urban  college  to  unite  Itself 
with  the  community,  to  participate  in  It. 
and  to  do  meaningful  things.  Roger 
WllUams  College  is  moving  to  directly 
assume  a  responsibility  in  the  community 
by  employing  its  facilities  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  a  disadvantaged  community 
while  furnishing  Its  students  with  a  re- 
alistic, meaningful  educational  experi- 
ence. 

I  salute  the  school  for  its  efforts  and 
hope  that  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  follow  the  lead  of  Roger 
Williams  College. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Campus  at  2  Whelan  Road 

Roger  Williams  College  has  established  a 
satellite  campus — or  p>erhaps  a  beachhead — 
In  an  abandoned  building  of  a  hoxislng  proj- 


ect. The  results  In  terms  of  community,  stu- 
dents and  learning — along  with  the  dlflflcul- 
tles  and  defeats  that  have  been  sustained — 
can  provide  Important  Insights  to  any  Insti- 
tution Interested  In  establishing  Its  presence 
In  the  city. 

It's  called  a  "satellite  campus,"  but  to  the 
Impartial  observer  It  looks  like  a  monstrous 
obscenity  In  reinforced  concrete,  a  cruel  Joke 
of  a  dwelling  that  ought  to  be  ground  back 
into  the  urban  grit. 

The  11 -story  building  at  2  Whelan  Road 
In  the  Hartrord  Park  public  housing  project, 
Providence,  R.I.,  is  very  likely  the  last  place 
you'd  choose  to  call  home. 

Scores  of  low-Income  families  have  fled 
the  place.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  last  of 
them  finally  gave  up  the  battle  and  moved 
out.  the  Providence  Hoiislng  Authority 
boarded  In  the  lower  windows  of  2  Whelan 
Road  and  tried  to  forget  It  was  there. 

As  If  they  could.  Vandals  had  made  the 
building  notorious.  They  had  smashed  win- 
dows and  scrawled  vulgarities,  decommis- 
sioned the  elevator  and  turned  the  hallways 
Into  urinals.  Nothing  was  secure.  Family  life 
was  virtually  Impossible — as  the  fleeing  fam- 
ilies testified. 

To  the  leadership  of  Roger  Williams  Col- 
lege, then  a  Junior  college  centered  in  and 
around  a  YMCA  three  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant, the  vandalized  structure  at  2  Whelan 
Road  represented  a  unique  opportunity. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Gauvey.  the  president  of 
Roger  Williams,  proposed  that  2  Whelan  Road 
become  an  extension  of  the  college — a  satel- 
lite— where  students  of  urban  sociology 
would  live,  study,  get  to  know  the  people  of 
Hartford  Park  and  their  problems,  and  hope- 
fully flnd  a  way  to  make  2  Whelan  Road  liv- 
able again. 

Here  was  'a  magnificent  opportunity,"  Dr. 
Gauvey  said,  for  a  college  to  convert  its 
ideals  of  community  service  Into  action. 

The  Providence  Housing  Authority  agreed 
to  give  Roger  Williams  use  of  the  11 -story 
biilldlng  rent-free.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  approved 
a  $50,000  grant.  Daniel  M.  Mellor,  director  of 
special  projects  for  Roger  Williams,  took 
charge  of  community  relations  and  last 
September,  28  students  and  three  resident 
instructors  moved  into  2  Whelan  Road — to 
see  what  their  Ideals  were  made  of. 

To  date  the  satellite  campus  has  produced 
no  studies  or  conclusions.  The  tensions  of 
living  at  close  quarters  in  a  grim  housing 
project  (86%  white,  li^  black)  have  taken 
their  toll  on  students  and  staff.  The  future 
of  the  program  is  not  clear.  Yet  Roger  Wil- 
liams Is  having  an  Impact  on  the  neighbor- 
hood; that  much  Is  certain.  The  Institution's 
ideals  seem  to  be  holding  up  under  fire. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  success  must  go 
to  Mellor,  the  ruddy-faced,  mustachioed  di- 
rector who  calls  his  students  "troops"  and 
barks  at  them  like  a  sergeant  first  class. 
Neighborhood  kids  In  Hartford  Park  call  him 
"The  Bear."  Mellor  describes  himself  to  a 
visitor  as  "the  father  figure"  of  the  satellite 
campus. 

Moving  Into  2  Whelan  Road  was  something 
like  winning  a  beachhead.  Neighborhood  re- 
sistance fed  on  two  fears:  one,  that  Hartford 
Park  people  were  going  to  become  guinea 
pigs;  and  two,  that  college-type  young  peo- 
ple were  no  improvement  over  the  worst  of 
Hartford  Park  youth — and  who  needed  more 
of  t?iaf  kind? 

"AU  they  saw  was  long  hair,"  Mellor  says, 
"bearded  kids  high  on  dope,  probably  sexu- 
ally promiscuous,  drunk  half  the  time.  And 
I  said,  'For  God's  sake,  give  them  a  chance."  " 

The  guinea  pig  fear  cropped  up  time  tuid 
time  again  as  Mellor  began  to  make  contacts 
with  neighborhood  leaders.  He  spent  most  of 
one  year  sounding  out  local  opinion,  modify- 
ing the  hostile  parts  of  It  when  he  could. 
His  training  as  a  political  scientist  helped. 
His  natural  skill  at  politics  was  probably 
more  useful. 

At  first  he  tried  to  avoid  the  guinea  pig 


question  because  he  felt  that  no  satisfactory 
answer  was  possible  until  the  community 
had  developed  some  trust  In  its  college 
neighbors. 

"These  people  have  been  sold  everything 
from  Bibles  to  fresh  eggs  to  Encyclopedia 
Brlttanlca  to  diaper  service.  And  I  think  that 
I  was  trying  to  sell  them  something  at  the 
beginning. 

"So  I  finally  said:  'Look,  we're  not  com- 
ing In  here  to  do  anything  to  you.  I  want  to 
establish  a  learning  environment  for  my  stu- 
dents. That's  the  major  thing  I'm  interested 
In.  Now  If,  as  a  result  good  things  happen 
to  you,  well,  that's  fine.  I  hope  they  will  and 
I  think  they  will.  But  that's  not  what  I'm 
here  for.'  " 

A  neighborhood  committee  of  Hartford 
Park  voted  36-14  to  give  the  Roger  Williams 
Satellite  Campus  a  chance.  Most  project  resi- 
dents now  seem  glad  that  the  college  has 
moved  in.  And  college  students  and  staff  seem 
happy  to  be  there — much  of  the  time,  at 
least. 

Anxiety  remains. 

Mellor's  original  plan  was  to  Integrate  stu- 
dents, staff,  and  low-Income  families  In  2 
Whelan  Road.  But  $300,000  of  renovaUon 
funds  never  came  through  and  the  families 
had  to  be  excluded.  Consequently  2  Whelan 
Road  has  become  a  college  enclave. 

The  point  of  highest  tension  at  the  satel- 
lite campus  Is  the  scarred  wooden  door  that 
separates  the  enclave  from  the  world  out- 
side. The  door  is  kept  locked — always.  It 
cannot  be  opened  from  either  side  without 
a  key  and  only  students  and  staff  have  keys. 
Neighborhood  visitors  must  be  met  at  the 
door — locked  in  and  locked  out. 

At  one  level  the  door  Is  a  simple  security 
precaution — a  safeguard  against  theft  and 
nuisance.  But  at  another  level  the  door  Is  a 
powerful  symbol  of  Roger  Williams'  pro- 
gram In  Hartford  Park.  And  as  a  locked 
door  it  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  to 
much  of  the  program. 

Students  sensed  this  and  a  few  months  ago 
petitioned  Mellor  and  his  staff  to  unlock  the 
door,  at  least  for  a  few  hours  e€«:h  day.  No 
other  building  In  the  project  Is  locked,  the 
students  pointed  out.  Locking  2  Whelan 
Roads  is  an  assault  on  the  integrity  of  proj- 
ect residents.  How  will  they  trust  us  If  we 
don't  trust  them? 

The  staff  consented:  students  could  un- 
lock the  door  from  3  to  6  p.m.  every  day, 
provided  they  took  charge  of  building  se- 
curity during  that  period. 

But  the  students  rejected  that  risk  and 
the  door  has  remained  locked,  plain  evi- 
dence that  Roger  WllUams,  though  in  the 
neighborhood.  Is  not  of  the  neighborhood. 

Despite  the  locked  door,  many  good  things 
have  happened  in  Hartford  Park  because  of 
the  college's  presence.  Once  a  new  student 
musters  the  courage  to  leave  the  enclave, 
there  are  countless  ways  for  him  to  Join 
community  life.  The  satellite  campus  was 
barely  days  old  when  Progress  for  Provi- 
dence, a  community  action  agency,  asked 
students  If  they  wanted  to  be  Big  Buddies 
to  neighborhood  kids.  Twenty-two  students 
acquired  little  buddies  in  the  housing  project. 

And  .  .  . 

One  student  works  In  the  local  Progress 
for  Providence  office. 

Five  ran  for  Neighborhood  Advisory  Coun- 
cil board  elections — and  one  won. 

Two  work  in  a  nearby  boys'  club. 

Pour  open  and  supervise  a  school  gym 
two  nights  a  week. 

Two  are  Scout  troop  leaders. 

One  has  organized  a  basketball  team. 

Most  are  tutors  to  at  least  one  boy  or  girl. 

Four  escort  elderly  persons  to  the  neigh- 
borhood health  center. 

That's  the  sort  of  summary  that  annual 
reports  are  made  of.  Other  effects  of  Roger 
Williams'  presence  resist  such  neat  packag- 
ing and  are  practically  impossible  to  docu- 
ment. They  are  things  like  Images  and  mod- 
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els,  and  they  may  b«  the  most  Important 
effect  of  all,  Mellor  believes. 

"The  neighborhood  kids  see  a  burly  six- 
footer  who  can  whip  Ms  weight  In  wildcats 
walUng  around  with  a  book  of  poetry.  He's 
an  admirable  thing.  He  means  that  you 
don't  have  to  carry  a  gun  or  a  Jackknlfe  or 
have  been  In  the  school  for  wayward  boys 
to  be  an  admirable  figure." 

The  satellite  campus  has  become  a  neigh- 
borhood hangout,  one  fairly  reliable  Index  of 
rapport. 

"They  hang  out  with  a  vengeance."  Mel- 
lor says.  And  he  thinks  that's  good.  "College 
students  provide  different  models  for  the 
kids  who  live  In  Hartford  Park.  I  think  that 
some  of  them  start  to  see  college  as  a  fea- 
sible thing. 

"We  don't  frighten  them  anymore,  I  think." 
says  Mellor.  "Higher  education  isn't  fright- 
ening. College  professor  isn't  frightening.  I 
think  our  presence  changes  their  perception 
of  themselves.  All  of  a  sudden  they  are  not 
Just  a  lousy  low-income  neighborhood. 
They're  a  neighborhood  where  there's  an 
Institution  of  higher  learning,  and  that 
makes  a  difference,  though  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  can  define  It  exactly." 

Jim  Prasler,  an  Antloch  graduate  and 
Peace  Corps  veteran.  Is  the  "supervisor"  of 
oomrrtli'nity  involvement,  as  much  as  It  can 
"be  Bxtpervlaed.  Prasler  Is  also  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  program  and  one  of  the  three 
staff  members  who  live  at  2  Whelan  Road. 
He  talks  about  the  spontaneous — even  un- 
conscious— student-community  relationships 
as  the  Important  ones. 

An  example  Is  the  large  gap  In  age  distri- 
bution at  Hartford  Park — the  rarity  of  peo- 
ple in  their  20"8 — that  students  are  fllUng 
without  even  thinking  about  it. 

"We  have  large  families  here,  many  with- 
out fathers.  Mothers  have  foiir  or  five,  seven 
or  eight  kids — young  boys  on  the  run.  There 
Is  kind  of  a  felt  need,  not  openly  expressed, 
for  relationships  between  the  project  kids 
and  the  college  student,"  Prasler  says,  "and 
some  very  close  relationships  have  devel- 
oped." 

For  most  Roger  Wllliama  students  who 
have  stayed  with  the  program,  Frazier  adds, 
"the  emotional  attachment  and  love  of  in- 
volvement Is  tremendous," 

"I  don't  think  you  could  drive  them  out 
Of  here."  Meilor  Interjects. 

"We've  gort  activist  students  here,"  Prazier 
continues.  'Not  SDS-type  activist,  not  the 
radical  or  mlUtant,  but  students  who  are 
really  Involved." 

"Yet  these  kids  give  you  the  same  argu- 
ments as  the  SDS."  Mellor  adds.  "  "There  has 
to  be  a  change.'  they  say.  There  has  to  be  all 
kinds  of  change.  The  thing  I  like  about  these 
kids  Is  that  they're  reaUy  out  looking  for 
things." 

The  28  students — seven  women  and  21 
men — who  moved  into  2  Whelan  Road  last 
September  were  generally  apprehensive  at 
first  about  their  strange  new  learning  en- 
vironment, and  their  reaction  was  appropri- 
ate. 

Nell  Ross,  the  resident  deputy  director  of 
the  satellite  campus.  Instructor  In  sociology, 
and  another  Peace  Corps  veteran,  comments:' 

"Initially  we  made  a  conscious  effort  not  to 
Involve  ourselves  formally.  We  wanted  to 
avoid  having  our  students  come  in  as  mission- 
aries. We  felt  it  was  necessary  to  get  to  know 
the  community,  each  student  doing  it  on  his 
own.  going  out  and  meeting  people  as  human 
beings.  Prom  that  point  we  could  begin  our 
research." 

"This  point  is  very  important."  Mellor  adds, 
"not  coming  in  and  generating  high  levels  of 
expectancy." 

By  the  end  of  first  semester  10  students 
had  quit  the  program  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
mosUy  personal.  Three  students  left  because 
of  the  Hartford  Park  environment.  It  wasn't 
easy,  as  these  student  Journal  entries  indi- 
cate: 
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"A  boy  threw  a  rock  through  our  living 
room  window  tonight.  Went  up  to  tell  the 
project  director  and  saw  the  same  boy  and 
another  boy  throwing  rocks  at  cars  traveling 
along  Harvard  Avenue.  Called  the  police. 
They  never  came." 

"When  I  left  my  apartment  about  11  p.m. 
I  looked  down  into  the  parking  lot  and  saw  a 
boy  standing  with  a  rifle.  He  lifted  the  rifle 
and  took  a  shot  at  me.  Luckily  it  was  only  a 
BB  gun — and  he  missed.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  say  to  the  kid  so  I  Just  kept  walking." 

"Last  night  there  was  a  flre  at  the  project. 
A  Molotov  cocktail  was  throum  in  the  window 
of  a  house.  It  was  awful  to  see.  Six  kids  were 
left  homeless  .  .  .  they  were  lv£ky  to  get  out 
alive." 

Spring  semester  enrollment  was  26  resident 
students,  including  eight  women,  at  2  Whelan 
Soad.  and  five  commuters,  for  31  total. 

Their  curriculum  Is  evolving  along  two 
broad  guidelines.  One  is  that  course  work 
take  advantage  of  the  unique  laboratory  sit- 
uation In  Hartford  Park.  In  other  words, 
nothing  should  be  taught  at  the  satellite 
campiu  that  could  be  done  Just  as  well  at 
the  main  campus.  The  other  guideline  Is  that 
course  work,  in  Mellor's  words,  "meet  the 
legitimate  educational  wants  and  needs  of 
the  students"  while  satisfying  obligations 
to  the  research  sponsors,  the  Providence 
Housing  Authority  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Resident  students  at  2  Whelan  Road  take 
a  three-course  load  each  semester  for  nine 
credits.  They  also  have  two  classes  at  the 
Roger  Williams  downtown  campus  for  six 
additional  credits.  The  spring  semester  called 
for  research,  a  seminar  In  some  aspect  of 
sociology  and  supervised  community  Involve- 
ment. 

Research  Is  the  academic  keystone.  By  the 
end  of  the  term,  Roger  Williams  students  will 
have  designed  survey  questionnaires  under 
faculty  guidance,  conducted  family  and  In- 
dividual Interviews  In  Hartford  Park  and 
prepared  Information  for  computer  sorting. 
The  first  beneficiary  of  their  findings  will  be 
the  funding  agencies. 

But  Just  what  Is  the  point  of  another 
study?  Couldn't  an  astute  urban-ologlst  an- 
swer all  of  Hartford  Park's  problems  from 
the  scores  of  old  studies  on  delinquency, 
fatherless  homes  and  low-Income  urban 
family  folkways? 

"I  suspect  so."  Mellor  admits.  "I  could  say 
that  a  delinquency  problem  exists  without 
even  walking  through  Hartford  Park.  But 
I  couldn't  postulate  much  past  that  general- 
ization without  an  in-depth  Investigation. 

"Allegedly  the  building  was  closed  be- 
cause of  teenage  vandalism,  terrorism  and  so 
on.  Well  I  suspect  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
after  we  have  lived  here  nine  months,  that 
that  Is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  people  were  moving  out  of  this 
building  before  vandalism  became  a  prob- 
lem. It  looks  as  if  the  condition  for  van- 
dalism— a  vacating  building — came  before 
the  vandals." 

Then  what  really  caused  families  at  2 
Whelan  Road  to  desert  the  place?  Students 
at  the  satellite  campus  may  find  the  answer. 
If  the  Hartford  Park  campus  were  only  a 
social  science  laboratory  for  Roger  Williams 
students,  closing  it  when  the  study  Is  done 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  neighborhood. 
But  the  college's  immediate  Importance  to 
the  neighborhood  has  nothing  to  do  with 
social  science  research.  When  the  studies  are 
finished — or  when  the  funding  runs  out — 
win  the  Roger  Williams  program  leave  any- 
thing of  value  besides  a  research  report? 
Mellor  does  not  have  much  of  an  answer 
now.  though  he  can  suggest  some  possibili- 
ties. One  is  that  the  building  be  converted 
into  a  community  center  of  social  and  educa- 
tional services  to  carry  on  and  expand  the 
work  that  Roger  Williams  students  have 
started.  Another  is  that  the  building  be  re- 
turned   to    public    housing — provided    the 


neighborhood  has  learned  how  to  make  life 
tolerable  in  2  Whelan  Road. 

A  third  poesibllity  Is  that  Roger  Williams 
maintain  its  2  Whelan  Road  campus  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  college. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  an  urban  college 
has  to  get  out  into  the  community.  This  is 
our  first  attempt  to  show  that  a  small  college, 
and  certainly  not  a  wealthy  one.  can  par- 
ticipate In  the  community  and  do  useful  and 
meaningful  things.  That's  not  to  say  that  I 
know  what  everything  Is  that  we  can  do  yet. 
I  don't.  This  is  a  new  experience.  It's  only 
10  months  old. 

"But  I  think  It's  good  that  we  have  had 
the  willingness  to  do  it — and  have  shovra  an 
ability  to  do  it.  If  little  Roger  WUllams  can 
do  It.  other  places  can.  too." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  PERCY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  close  of 
morning  business  tomorrow,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday 
July  24, 1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  23, 1969: 

U.S.  Attorney 

Stanley  Q.  Pltkln,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Eugene  G.  Cushlng. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Selbert  W.  Lockm&n,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years   vice 
J.  Paul  Teal.  Jr. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  akd  Dxsarmament 

Agenct 
Philip  J.  Parley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament  Agency,    vice   Adrian   S.   Fisher, 
resigned. 

Cenbtts  Bttseau 
George  Hay  Brown,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Census. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  23. 1969: 

Agency  fob  International  Developbient 

Rodertc  L.  O'Connor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

U.S.  Arks  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

Spurgeon  M.  Keeny,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Harry  M.  Crlm.  Strasburg  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Strasburg,  Va..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  You 
for  this  wonderful  land  in  which  we  live. 

Give  us  a  clear  vision  of  the  blessed- 
ness we  may  achieve  for  ourselves  and 
all  mankind,  by  courageously  accepting 
and  following  the  principles  and  Ideals 
of  democracy. 

Inspire  us  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
cultivate  and  bring  to  fruition  those 
noble,  moral,  and  spiritual  aspirations 
and  values  which  Thou  has  planted 
within  the  soul  of  humanity. 

Fill  us  with  love  and  open  to  us  the 
treasures  of  Thy  wisdom.  Perfect  what 
Thou  hast  begun,  and  what  the  spirit  of 
God  has  awakened  us  to  ask  in  prayer. 
Turn  not  Thy  face  from  us,  but  show  us 
Thy  glory.  Then  shall  we  know  Thy  plan 
and  way  of  life  for  us.  Amen. 


America.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  pass  this  legislation  to  extend 
to  policemen  and  firemen  this  protection 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


THE  JOURNAL 
"Hie  Journal  of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks  announced 

that   the   Senate   had   passed   without 

amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 

following  titles: 

H.R.  3379 — An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  ist 

class  Patrick  Marratto.  U.S.  Army  (retired) ; 

and 
H.R.  6585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Elgin. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  92.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wong  Yul. 


FEDERAL  DISABILITY  AND  DEATH 
BENEFITS  SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED 
TO  POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  120 
Members  of  the  House,  representing  33 
States  of  the  Union  and  both  political 
parties,  are  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend Federal  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits to  policemen  and  firemen  through- 
out the  United  States  who  are  killed  or 
totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  nation  of 
travelers. 

A  would-be  victim  whose  life  might  be 
saved  by  a  fireman  or  policeman  in  At- 
lanta might  be  a  resident  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  a  policeman  or  a  fireman 
in  San  Francisco  might  be  killed  by  a 
resident  of  some  other  city  who  is  Just 
passing  through. 

In  short,  when  a  police  ofilcer  or  a  fire- 
man dies  in  the  line  of  duty,  he  dies  for 


PRESIDENTIAL  MOON  LANDING 
COMMISSION  TO  DESIGN  A  MON- 
UMENT IN  HONOR  OF  OUR  LAND- 
ING ON  THE  MOON 

(Mr.  PUCINSia  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  commemorate  in  perpetuity  the  first 
successful  landing  of  man  on  the  moon, 
and  in  order  to  give  every  man  on  earth 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  com- 
memoration of  this  epochal  achievement 
of  mankind,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
appoint  a  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Moon  Landing  Commission,  consist- 
ing of  15  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  solicitation,  evaluation,  and  judg- 
ment of  designs  for  a  monument  to  be 
erected  in  Washington,  DC,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event. 

The  Commission  may  specify  a  spe- 
cific monetary  award  for  the  best  design 
for  the  monument. 

The  Commission  is  further  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property 
or  personal  services;  to  cooperate  with 
State,  civic,  patriotic,  and  historical 
groups,  and  with  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing; and  to  call  upon  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  for  their  advice 
and  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose  of  this  resolution. 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
report  back  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1970,  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  a  suitable  and  fitting  monu- 
ment to  this  great  and  historic  achieve- 
ment. 


less  than  a  fighting  man  in  Vietnam.  A 
policeman  who  loses  his  life  in  the  war 
on  crime  Is  a  patriot  the  same  as  our 
fighting  men  m  uniform  who  sacrifice 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  His  widow  and  family  should  be 
provided  for. 

The  war  on  crime  Is  Intrastate.  Inter- 
state, and  even  International.  To  win 
this  war  against  crime  Is  essential  to  the 
very  survival  of  our  Nation.  Law  and 
order  In  our  country  Is  as  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  as  our  Armed 
Forces  standing  guard  on  the  ramparts 
of  freedom. 

The  No.  1  target  of  kooks,  anarchists, 
subversives,  and  criminals  In  our  country 
today  are  our  policemen,  patrolmen, 
deputy  sheriffs,  and  firemen  who  are  pro- 
tecting our  homes  and  our  law-abiding 
citizens. 

This  legislation  will  reassure  our  gal- 
lant law-enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
men that  someone  does  care.  It  will  help 
the  morale  of  these  men  and  their  fami- 
lies who  share  their  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. 


PROTECT  THE  FAMILIES  OF 
POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN 

( Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  will  provide  sur- 
vivors' benefits  to  the  families  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  firemen  killed  In 
the  line  of  duty. 

At  present.  Federal  law  extends  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  to  police  oCficers  Injured 
In  the  line  of  duty  and  the  survivors  of 
police  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty, 
if  that  duty  involves  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral law.  My  bill  would  extend  these  ben- 
efits to  aU  law-enforcement  officers  and 
firemen  killed  or  totally  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers are  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
subversion,  sabotage,  and  crime.  He  is  in 
uniform  for  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  the  protection  of  our  very  lives  no 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  the  reason  for  meeting  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  >ield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  reason  is  that  we 
would  like  to  finish  general  det>ate  on 
this  bill  today  and  meet  early  tomorrow 
and  finish  the  bill  tomorrow  so  that 
Members  who  plan  to  go  to  the  All- 
Star  game  today  may  do  so.  That  Is  the 
reason. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  assurance 
that  there  will  be  a  ball  game? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  may  be;  but  I 
cannot  give  that  assurance  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
this  bill  was  programed  for  action  nearly 
3  months  ago.  It  has  been  difficult  for 
me,  although  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee! to  again  get  a  handle  on  this  bill. 
This  is  rather  complicated  legislation.  It 
was  programed  for  action  In  the  last 
part  of  April,  as  I  remember  the  situ- 
ation, and  that  is  nearly  3  months  ago. 
I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  bill  should  not  be  completed  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Should  it  rain,  I  would 
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ask  that  the  order  be  vacated  if  It  la 
granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  taUoring  the 
legislative  business  of  the  House  to  de- 
pend on  a  baseball  game,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard 


CAJJj  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  116] 


legislation  which  would  correct  this  in- 
equity. Specifically  this  legislation  would 
restore  to  these  displaced  World  War  n 
veterans  the  right  to  purchase  a  home 
under  their  QI  bill  of  rights  at  any  time 
before  July  26.  1971,  and  by  Korea  con- 
flict veterans  any  time  before  Febru- 
ary 1,  1975. 

Such  leglslaUon.  I  feel,  Is  eminently 
fair  and  would  restore  to  this  group  of 
veterans  the  opportunity  to  replace 
homes  originally  lost  either  through  pur- 
chase or  through  imminent  domain  by 
our  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  agree  with  me  that 
such  legislation  deserves  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 
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Mud  Creek,  Tennessee,  Executive  commu- 
nication 893.  91st  Congress. 

Poinsett,    Arkansas,    Executive   communi- 
cation 893,  91st  Congress. 

Roberson     Creek,     Mississippi,     Executive 
communication  893,  91st  Congress. 

Rock    Creek     (Cass),    Indiana.    Executive 
communication  893,  91st  Congress. 

Walnut-Roundaway,   Louisiana,   Executive 
communication  893.  91st  Congress. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Chairman. 


Alexander 

Ashley 

Baring 

Belcher 

Brock 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

CahUl 

Carey 

Clark 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Dlgga 

Foley 


Gray 

Half)em 

Hawklas 

Henderson 

Howard 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Madden 

Murphy.  NY. 

CKonskl 

Phllbln 

Pike 


Powell 

Rosenthal 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Stanton 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Wldnall 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  395 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  our  Nation  we  have 
been  extending  and  completing  vast  sec- 
tions of  our  Interstate  Highway  System. 
At  the  same  time  major  Federal  pro- 
grams are  rejuvenating  our  cities 
through  urban  renewal  projects. 

In  both  cases  the  overall  benefit  has 
adversely  afifected  certain  individuals 
whose  homes  have  been  taken  either 
through  purchase  or  through  con- 
demnation for  both  our  interstate  high- 
way program  and  our  urban  renewal 
projects. 

Many  of  our  veterans  who  have  pur- 
chased their  homes  under  their  GI  bill 
of  rights  have  been  faced  with  such  con- 
demnation proceedings,  and  learned  that 
once  their  home  has  been  taken  they  are 
no  longer  eligible  to  purchase  a  second 
home  through  their  GI  home  loan 
programs. 

At  the  present  time,  all  GI  entitlement 
for  World  War  n  veterans  will  expire 
inJuly  of  1970. 

These  veterans  who  originally  bought 
their  homes  utilizing  their  hard-earned 
GI  home  loan  benefits  are  now  faced, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  with  the 
loss  of  their  homes.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  Congress  to  see  that  such  an 
inequity  is  corrected. 

Therefore,    I   have    today    submitted 


RING  OUT  THE  BELLS 

<Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow afternoon  the  whole  world  will 
set  up  a  cheer  as  three  brave  Americans 
return  home  from  man's  first  round-trip 
journey  to  the  moon. 

In  order  to  mark  this  once-in-civiliza- 
tion  event,  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn 
will  mark  the  moment  of  the  splash- 
down by  ringing  all  the  church  beUs  in 
our  community.  Not  only  will  the  bells 
ring  out  the  joyous  news,  but  they  will 
emphasize  our  thanks  to  God  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project  and  its  significance 
for  aU  mankind.  The  ringing  of  the 
church  bells  will  emphasize,  once  again 
the  strong  spiritual  base  upon  which  our 
Nation  and  its  achievements  are  founded 
I  hope  that  other  cities  across  the  land 
may  foUow  the  example  of  Memphis  and 
from  sea  to  shining  sea  there  will  be  a 
great  clamor  as  the  bells  ring  out  "Wel- 
come home,  our  thanks  be  to  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow." 


COMMUNICATION  FROM         THE 

CHAIRMAN   OF  THE   COMMTTTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture; which  was  read  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

^  Jdlt  22,  1969. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e  today  con- 
sidered and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
munication and  referred  to  this  Committee. 
The  work  plans  Involved  are: 

Big  Slough,  Georgia,  Executive  communi- 
cation 893,  91st  Congress. 

Carplnteria  Valley,  California.  Executive 
communication,  893,  91st  Congress. 

ChatUn  Lake  Canal.  Louisiana,  Executive 
communication  893,  9l8t  Congress. 

Cottonwood  Creek.  Wyoming,  Executive 
communication  893,  91st  Congress. 

Dunloup  Creek,  West  Virginia,  Executive 
communication  893.  91st  Congress. 

Predonla,  Arizona,  Executive  communica- 
tion 893,  9l8t  Congress. 


CONTINUING  EXISTING  SUSPEN- 
SION OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
COPYING  SHOE  LATHES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  5833)  to  continue  im- 
til  the  close  of  June  30,  1972,  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copy- 
ing shoe  lathes,  with  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  9,  Insert: 
"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  1903(e)   of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  •1975' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1977'. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  1903(e)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  apply  for 
any  period  prior  to  July  1.  1971.  In  perform- 
ing his  functions  under  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  issue  regula- 
tions and  give  advice  to  the  States  consistent 
with  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(c)  Section  1902(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  aid  or  assist- 
ance (other  than  so  much  of  the  aid  or  as- 
sistance as  is  provided  for  under  the  plan  of 
the  State  approved  under  this  title) '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'aid  or  assistance  In 
the  form  of  money  payments  (other  than  so 
much,  if  any,  of  the  aid  or  assistance  in  such 
form  as  was.  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  State  plan  under  this  title, 
attributable  to  medical  needs)'. 

"(d)  Section  1902  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  Whenever  any  State  desires  a  modi- 
fication of  the  State  plan  for  medical  assist- 
ance so  as  to  reduce  the  scope  or  extent  of 
the  care  and  services  provided  as  medical  as- 
sistance under  such  plan,  or  to  terminate  any 
of  such  care  and  ser\'ices,  the  Secretary  shall, 
upon  application  of  the  State,  approve  any 
such  modification  if  the  Governor  of  such 
State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that — 

"'(1)  the  average  quarterly  amount  of 
non-Federal  funds  expended  in  providing 
medical  assistance  under  the  plan  for  any 
consecutive  four-quarter  period  after  the 
quarter  In  which  such  modification  takes  ef- 
fect will  not  be  less  than  the  average  quar- 
terly amount  of  such  funds  expended  in  pro- 
viding such  assistance  for  the  four-quarter 
period  which  immediately  precedes  the  quar- 
ter in  which  such  modification  is  to  become 
effective, 

"'(2)  the  State  is  fully  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  its  State  plan  (relating  to 
control  of  utilization  and  costs  of  services) 
which  are  included  therein  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (30) ,  and 

"  '(3)  the  modification  is  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  standard  or  other 
formula  for  determining  payments  for  those 
types  of  care  or  services  which,  after  such 
modification,  are  provided  under  the  State 
plan, 

and  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State  is 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  its  State 
plan  referred  to  in  clatise   (2);   except  that 
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nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  modification  in  the 
State  plan  of  any  State  which  would  termi- 
nate the  care  or  services  required  to  be  in- 
cluded pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (13).  Any 
Increase  In  the  formula  or  other  standard  for 
determining  payments  for  those  types  of 
care  or  services  which,  after  such  modifica- 
tion, are  provided  under  the  State  plan  shall 
be  made  only  after  approval  thereof  by  the 
Secretary.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Mills)  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  not  intend  to  continue  the  objection 
except  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  to  make  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
then  be  able  to  answer  any  inquiries  that 
other  Members  of  the  House  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  to  the 
legislation,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
5833  as  it  passed  the  House  were  not 
changed  in  any  way.  The  Senate 
amended  the  bill  by  adding  three  amend- 
ments to  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  provides  grants  to  the  States 
for  medical  assistance  programs. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
suspend  the  application  of  section 
1903(e)  of  the  act  which  requires  the 
States  to  have  in  operation  comprehen- 
sive medical  assistance  programs  by 
July  1,  1975.  Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, this  provision  would  be  suspended 
in  application  until  July  1,  1971.  This 
means  that  the  States  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  any  action  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  section  1903  <e)  prior  to 
that  time.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  would  postpone  the  date 
when  the  comprehensive  care  require- 
ment would  finally  apply  from  July  1. 
1975,  until  July  1.  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  1903(e)  has  been 
of  concern  to  many  States  in  considering 
whether  or  not  they  should  establish  a 
medical  assistance  program.  There  has 
been  some  question  since  this  provision 
was  enacted  as  to  just  what  it  requires 
of  the  States. 

Tlie  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate provides  an  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  further  consider  the  type  of  re- 
quirement of  this  nature  which  should 
be  in  the  law  and  if  necessary  to  modify 
the  requirement,  to  take  into  account  the 
experiences  that  have  been  gained  so  far 
under  the  medical  assistance  program. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  re- 
lates to  section  1902(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This  amendment  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  clarification  of  orig- 
inal congressional  intent  than  a  modi- 
fication of  the  provisions  of  the  section. 

Section  1920(c)  of  the  law  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  not  approve  a  State  pro- 
gram for  medical  assistance  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  aid  or  assistance  provided  for 
individuals  on  public  assistance  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  State's  title  XIX 
plan.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  interpreted  this 


section  to  mean  that  a  State  could  not 
adopt  a  title  XIX  program  providing 
less  in  the  way  of  medical  benefits  for 
public  assistance  recipients  than  were 
provided  prior  to  that  time  in  the  form 
of  medical  vendor  payments  for  any  cash 
assistance  recipients.  This  was  not  the 
intention  of  section  1902(c).  As  spelled 
out  in  the  1965  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee reports  on  this  legislation,  the  in- 
tention of  this  section  of  the  law  was  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  reducing  cash 
payments  to  public  assistance  recipients 
at  the  time  they  adopted  their  title  XIX 
plans,  and  diverting  the  funds  to  pay 
for  medical  care. 

This  intention  was  clearly  stated  in 
the  following  language  from  the  House 
Report  on  the  1965  amendments: 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  directed  not 
to  approve  any  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance if  he  finds  that  the  approval  and 
operation  of  the  plan  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion m  the  level  of  aid  or  assistance  provided 
for  eUglble  Individuals  under  title  I,  IV,  X, 
XTV,  or  XVI.  An  exception  is  provided  aUow- 
Ing  States  to  reduce  such  aid  to  the  extent 
that  assistance  now  provided  under  titles 
I,  IV,  IX,  Xrv,  and  XVI  is  to  be  provided 
under  title  XIX.  The  reason  your  committee 
recommends  the  inclusion  of  this  provision 
is  to  make  certain  that  States  do  not  divert 
funds  from  the  provision  of  basic  mainte- 
nance to  the  provision  of  medical  care.  If 
the  Secretary  should  find  that  his  approval 
of  a  title  Xrx  plan  would  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  aid  or  assistance  for  persons  re- 
ceiving basic  maintenance  under  the  public 
assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(except  as  specified  above)  he  may  not  ap- 
prove such  a  plan  under  title  XIX.  Your 
committee  recognizes  the  need  and  urgency 
for  States  to  maintain,  if  not  Improve,  the 
level  of  basic  maintenance  provided  for 
needy  people  under  the  public  assistance 
programs.  The  provision  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent any  unwarranted  diversion  of  funds 
from  basis  maintenance  to  medical  c&ie. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate clearly  spells  out  this  intention  in 
section  1902 (ci  of  the  act. 

The  third  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  would  add  a  new  provision  to  title 
XIX  in  the  form  of  section  1902  <d) 
which  would  require  that  whenever  a 
State  desires  to  reduce  the  scope  or  ex- 
tent of  care  and  services  provided  under 
its  medical  assistance  plan,  such  m(xii- 
fication  must  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and 
V/eLfare.  In  such  cases,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  would  be  required  to  certify 
with  respect  to  three  important  matters. 

First,  he  would  have  to  certify  that 
the  amoimt  of  funds  expended  in  pro- 
viding medical  assistance  from  State  and 
local  sources  in  the  year  after  such  mod- 
ification takes  effect  is  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  such  funds  expended  in  the 
year  prior  to  the  quarter  in  which  such 
modification  is  to  become  effective. 

Second,  the  Governor  of  such  State 
must  certify  that  the  State  is  fully 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  its 
State  plan  relating  to  control  of  utiliza- 
tion and  costs  of  services.  The  Secretaiy 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
also  be  required  to  make  a  specific  find- 
ing that  the  State  is  compljong  with  its 
plan  requirements  concerning  utilization 
and  costs. 


Third,  the  Governor  must  certify  that 
the  modification  is  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  standards  for 
determining  payment  to  doctors,  nursing 
homes  and  other  providers  of  services 
imder  the  State  plan.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  amendment,  however,  that  if  there 
is  a  demonstrated  need  to  increase  the 
formula  or  standard  for  determining 
payments  under  a  State  plan  after  a 
modification  has  been  adopted  in  the 
State's  plan,  such  increases  may  be  pro- 
vided but  they  shall  be  made  only  after 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  amendments 
are  very  pertinent  to  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress over  the  sharp  and  unanticipated 
increases  in  the  cost  of  operating  the 
medicaid  program.  They  do  not  con- 
stitute a  retrenchment  in  the  medicaid 
program,  but  they  will  allow  the  States 
great  freedom  in  determining  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  own  programs  in  the  light 
of  their  own  individual  needs  and 
resources. 

These  amendments  were  adopted  on 
the  Senate  floor  without  opposition.  The 
first  two  of  these  amendments  had 
earlier  met  with  some  opposition  in  the 
Senate  and  had  held  up  action  on  the 
bill  for  a  number  of  days.  The  third 
amendment  which  was  added  to  the  bill 
after  it  was  reported  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  iijowever,  along  with  a  mod- 
ification of  the  amendment  to  section 
1903(e)  gained  complete  support  for  the 
entire  set  of  amendments  from  those 
Senators  who  had  opposed  the  amend- 
ments as  they  had  been  reported. 

I  urge  that  the  House  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  reserve  my 
right  to  object,  so  I  could  make  a  few 
points  with  reference  to  the  pending 
matter,  but  I  will  accept  the  time  yielded 
to  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
to  achieve  the  same  objective. 

Title  XIX,  when  enacted,  provided  a 
meaningful  hope  for  the  American 
people  that  comprehensive  medical  care 
would  someday  soon  become  reaUty.  Also 
of  importance,  it  provided  a  mechanism 
to  obtain  meaningful  data  for  all  of  us  to 
weigh  when  we  consider  to  what  extent 
we  should  move  ahead  to  provide  com- 
prehensive medical  care  under  the  social 
security  mechanism. 

I  must  respectfully  completely  dis- 
agree with  the  view  of  our  verj-  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  reference  to  the 
second  amendment  relating  to  section 
1902(c).  The  amendment  before  us  will 
not  be  a  clarification  of  the  original  in- 
tent of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
States  being  required  to  maintain  not 
only  their  level  of  cash  benefits,  but. 
more  importantly  in  the  health  field,  the 
level  of  health  services  provided  to  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when 
title  XIX  was  approved  there  was  the 
dual  requirement  on  the  States  to  main- 
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tain  effort  both  on  the  cash  side  as  well 
AS  on  the  health  side  to  public  assistance 
recipients. 

The  modification  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate eliminates  the  requirement  that 
States  must  comply  with  meeting  their 
preexisting  level  of  health  services  In 
order  for  their  title  XIX  plan  to  be 
adopted.  This  is  a  step  backward  in 
terms  of  the  health  care  that  we  require 
the  States  to  provide  in  order  to  receive 
Federal  funding  under  title  XIX.  Its  sig- 
nificance is  not  so  much  today  as  it  will 
become  If  we  are  ever  to  reach  the  trig- 
gering date  of  1975  wherein  State  plans 
were  supposed  to  be  comprehensive  in 
terms  of  providing  health  services. 

So  we  have  here  two  interrelated 
amendments.  I  do  not  like,  but  under- 
stand, the  background  that  led  up  to 
the  other  amendment  providing  a  delay 
for  2  years,  from  1975  to  1977,  to  give 
the  States  further  time  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  in  the  law  that  there 
be  comprehensive  medical  care  and 
services. 

If  tl^is  matter  were  subject  to  a  rollcall, 
I  would  vote  against  it.  I  believe  the 
realities  of  the  situation  are  that  this  is 
reasonably  well  considered,  but  none- 
theless clearly  a  step  backward  in  terms 
of  our  meeting  the  national  objective  to 
provide  comprehensive  medical  care  to 
the  American  people. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  not  find  our- 
selves In  future  sessions  agreeing  to  fur- 
ther retrenchment  and  relaxation  of  the 
objectives  to  provide  comprehensive 
medical  care  for  the  American  people, 
at  least  through  the  mechanism  pro- 
vided under  title  XIX,  by  1977. 

I  thank  the  distingiilshed  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  this  portion 
of  his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hoiise 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  prevlo\is  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
FINANCING  AND  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  ULr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  380  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  380 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9825)  to  amend  subchapter  in  of  chapter 
83  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
section  103  of  said  bill  are  hereby  waived 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bUl  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  save  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  If  it  were  to  drift  the  way  it  has 
been  going,  by  1975  the  outgo  would  ex- 
ceed the  Income. 
This  legislation  is  long  overdue. 
The  rule  provides  the  waiving  of  points 
of  order  on  section  103,  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  improve 
the  financing  and  funding  practices  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  so  as 
to  maintain  its  soimdness  and  to  assure 
that  the  necessary  moneys  are  available 
when  needed  to  pay  the  annuities  of  our 
Government  retirees  and  survivors'  an- 
nuities in  the  full  amount. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  provide  certain  limited  but  needed 
improvements  in  the  benefit  structures 
of  the  system  within  the  limits  of  the 
new  financing  approach. 

The    waiver    of    points    of   order,    of 
course,  is  a  restriction  of  the  power  to 
report   appropriations.    There   are    two 
sections  which  I  will  refer  to  of  this  bill. 
The  first  section  is  on  page  5  of  H.R. 
9825,  beginning  on  line  9,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  civU  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  is  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  and  administra- 
tive expenses  and  is  made  available  sub- 
ject to   the   annual   limitation   by  the 
Congress  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the   retirement    and    annuity    statutes. 
Then  further  on,  on  page  6,  beginning  at 
line  17,  a  new  subsection  of  section  8348 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
credit  annually  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  as  a  Govern- 
ment   contribution    in    an    amount    of 
money  equal  to  a  specific  percentage  of 
the  amount  of  interest  on  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  fund. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  waiver 
is  necessary  on  section  103  so  that  the 
heart  of  the  bill  not  be  destroyed  by  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  study 
has  been  put  into  the  revision  of  this 
retirement  fund.  It  has  been  put  off 
year  after  year  until  now  we  are  down 
to  a  point  where  we  are  near  a  crisis. 
The  bill  has  been  covered  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  will  be  covered  on 
all  points  during  debate.  It  is  long  over- 
due, and  I  urge  adoption  of  this  rule  so 
that  we  can  get  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  state  in  his  preliminary  re- 


marks that  the  waiver  of  points  of  order 
also  applied  to  section  102? 
Mr.  DELANEY.  No.  Section  103. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  clarification.  I  obviously  misimder- 
stood  him.  I  listened  with  unusual  at- 
tention to  his  subsequent  explanation  of 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  pertaining 
to  section  103.  I  disapprove  heartily  of 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order  even  under 
such  a  circumstance.  I  think  the  indi- 
vidually elected  Members  should  not  be 
precluded  from  their  elected  responsi- 
bilties  by  even  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  waiving  such  points  of 
order,  but  in  line  with  the  new  policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  wherein  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
has   explained   on   a   line-by-line   basis 
everything    within    the    bill    applicable 
thereto.  I,  for  one,  wish  to  state  that  I 
appreciate  this  method.  I  recognize  the 
inevitable  in  House  Resolution  380,  and 
compliment  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  yield  l>ack  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  increase  the  current  funding 
provisions  of  the  retirement  system  to 
assure  that  the  necessary  money  will  be 
available  to  pay  beneficiaries.  The  bill 
also  improves  some  of  the  benefits  now 
existing. 

The  retirement  fund  is  in  trouble  un- 
less something  is  done.  While  Federal 
employees  have  fully  met  their  share  of 
the  cost,  the  Government  has  not  met 
its  obligations.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  deficiency  of  the  fund  will 
amount  to  about  $57,700,000,000  in  un- 
funded future  obligations.  By  1975,  as 
fund  disbursements  exceed  income  paid 
in  annually,  a  serious  problem  will  arise. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1987  the  current 
$20,500,000,000  fund  will  be  exhausted. 
To  forestall  such  a  result,  the  unfunded 
liability,  resulting  from  the  Govern- 
ment's arrears  in  making  payments  to 
the  fund  must  be  reduced  and  finally 
eliminated. 

The  bill  will  increase  the  employee- 
employer  contribution  from  6'^  percent 
each  to  7  percent.  Congressional  em- 
ployees will  have  their  contribution  rate 
increased  to  IV2  percent,  the  same  as 
Members.  These  increases  become  ef- 
fective in  January  1970. 

The  existing  unfunded  liabUlty  is  to 
be  eliminated  over  a  30-year  period  by 
payment  of  annual  installments  by  the 
Government.  Permanent  appropriating 
authority  language  is  contained  in  the 
bill.  Beginning  in  1971  payments  will 
begin  from  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the 
unfunded  liability  now  existing  and  the 
interest  thereon.  The  committee  believes 
this  system  of  payments  will  insure  a 
sound,  healthy  retirement  system  for 
civil  service  employees. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  improves  several  of 
the  benefits  now  available.  These  are 
more  than  covered  by  the  increase  in 
contributions. 

First,  the  current  formula  for  arriving 
at  a  retiree's  annuity  is  modified.  Now,  it 
is  based  on  a  high  5-year  average.  This 
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has  caused  some  to  remain  on  the  Job 
longer  than  they  should.  The  new  bsise 
period  will  be  a  high  3 -year  average. 

For  congressional  employees  the  15- 
year  period  upon  which  to  apply  the  year 
average  rate  is  removed. 

Unused  sick  leave  is  recompensed  by 
increasing  the  total  actual  work  service 
credited  to  an  employee  by  the  length  of 
service  represented  by  the  calendar  value 
of  his  unused  sick  leave.  One  calendar 
month  will  be  added  for  each  22  days  of 
unused  leave. 

The  cost-of-living  automatic  increase 
for  annuitants  is  increased  by  adding  1 
percent  to  all  such  future  increases. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  contributions  will  increase 
fund  income  to  $220,000,000  per  year, 
which  covers  both  normal  costs  and  the 
benefits  increased  by  the  bill.  It  Is  also 
estimated  that  by  1980  the  amount  to  be 
transferred  by  the  Treasury  to  the  fimd 
to  cover  the  interest  on  the  unfunded 
liability  will  be  about  $2,700,000,000  an- 
nually. This  figure  is  to  be  reached  in  10- 
percent  increments  during  the  1970's 
until  full  annual  fimdlng  is  achieved  in 
1980. 

The  administration  supports  the  bill. 

A  waiver  of  points  of  order  is  needed 
for  two  sections  of  the  bill  as  in  two 
places  appropriation  language  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Government-funding  pro- 
visions. These  occurs  on  page  5,  lines  18 
to  22,  and  page  6.  lines  17  to  25,  and 
page  7,  lines  1  to  7.  Both  of  these  sec- 
tions violate  rule  XXI,  clause  4,  which 
prohibits  appropriation  language  to  be  in 
a  bill  not  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  Member  of  Congress,  either  in 
the  House  or  the  other  body,  who  does 
not  want  to  do  something  about  the  cha- 
otic condition  of  the  Government  em- 
IJloyees'  retirement  fund,  but  what  has 
happened  is  that  this  bill  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  Christmas  tree  with  a  lot  of 
tinsel  and  ornaments — something  for 
everybody — especially  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  propose  to  make  a  further  statement 
under  general  debate,  but  I  would  like  at 
this  point  to  read  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget: 

DCAB  Mr.  Oross:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  16,  1969.  in  which  you 
asked  whether  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
approve  H.R.  9825  If  it  were  enacted  In  its 
current  form.  Title  I  of  HJl.  9825  would  pro- 
vide for  full  funding  of  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  system  and  ntle  II  would  provide 
a  number  of  benefit  liberalizations. 

In  our  letter  of  March  16,  1969,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  we  stated  that  "retire- 
ment legislation  enacted  this  year  should  be 
confined  to  improving  the  financing  and 
funding  of  the  retirement  system.  .  .  ."  In 
addition,  in  our  report  of  July  10  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  we  stated  that  enactment 
of  the  liberalizations  contained  in  Title  11 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's objectives  and  that  the  Congress 
should  limit  its  action  this  year  to  enactment 
of  the  Title  I  financing  provisions. 


We  believe  the  Administration's  position 
on  H.R.  9825  is  clear.  Thus,  in  view  of  the 
legislative  history,  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget 
would  have  to  seriously  consider  recommend- 
ing to  the  President  that  he  disapprove  HJi. 
9826  if  it  were  passed  by  the  Congress  in  its 
current  form. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Mayo, 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat: 
We  believe  the  Administration's  position 
on  HJl.  9826  is  clear.  Thus,  in  view  of  the 
legislative  history,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  have  to  seriously  consider  recommend- 
ing to  the  President  that  he  disapprove 
HJi.  9825  if  it  were  passed  by  the  Congress 
In  its  current  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  at  the  proper 
time  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
title  n  from  the  blU.  In  that  event  I  can 
support  it.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  rule 
for,  as  I  said  previously,  we  do  some- 
thing about  the  chaotic  condition  of  the 
retirement  fund,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  to  accomplish  that  end  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  stage  another  unwar- 
ranted raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  today  which  is  in  two 
sections.  Title  I  of  the  bill  I  approve  of 
heartily,  because  it  would  result  in  fiscal 
responsibility  in  the  operation  of  our 
civil  service  retirement  system  and  put 
it  on  a  sound  basis,  but  on  the  other 
hand  title  n  offsets  the  benefits  derived 
from  title  I  of  the  legislation,  because  it 
increases  the  liability  imder  its  provi- 
sions to  the  tune  of  $3.7  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  report  on  page  28  in  a  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, written  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Hamp- 
ton, and  I  quote  from  that  letter: 

Title  n  would  liberalize  existing  benefits 
in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Gross  earnings,  rather  than  basic  pay, 
would  be  used  In  determining  retirement 
benefits  and  deductions. 

2.  Average  salary  for  annuity  computation 
purpoees  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
3  rather  than  5  years. 

3.  Unused  sick  leave  would  be  added  to 
the  actual  length  of  service  In  computing 
annuities. 

4.  An  extra  1  percent  would  be  added  to 
each  annuity  increase  resulting  from  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

And  I  quote  further: 

In  summary,  if  the  bill  is  amended  to  de- 
lete those  fiJiandng  provisions  which  we  con- 
sider unnecessary  and  to  delete  the  liberal- 
izing amendments  proposed  in  Utle  II,  we 
strongly  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  770. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  from  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
written  by  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Rommel: 

-ntle  n  of  HJB.  770— 

And  that  HJl.  770  was  the  original 
bill  sent  down  to  the  Department — 

'ntle  n  of  HJl.  770  would  provide  a  num- 
ber of  UbeTalizatlons  primarily  designed  to 
enhance  the  value  of  annuities  earned  by 
long-eervlce    employees.    In    the    aggregate. 


they  would  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
unfunded  liability  by  more  than  $3.7  billion. 
We  believe  it  would  be  Incongruous  to  in- 
clude in  a  bill  designed  to  halt  the  growth 
of  the  unfunded  Liability  of  the  retirement 
system,  provisions  which  would  of  them- 
selves increase  the  existing  unfunded  lia- 
bility by  more  than  6  jjercent. 

And  I  quote  further : 

Therefore,  we  reoonunend  that  the  liberal- 
izations contained  in  title  n  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  set  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  &i\A  here  we  are  in 
legislation  proposing  today  under  title 
n  to  increase  further  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  our  Federal  Government. 

Title  n  will  probably  pass  the  Con- 
gress today,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
height  of  irresponsibility  to  propose 
setting  this  fund  up  on  a  fiscally  sound 
basis,  and  then  on  the  other  hand  in 
title  n  to  eliminate  the  good  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dttlski). 

In  the  Rules  Committee  hearing  I 
asked  the  question  whether  there  would 
be  any  changes  in  the  retirement  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  answer,  as 
I  recall  it,  was  that  the  7  V2  F>ercent  cur- 
rently taken  out  of  our  pay  checks  would 
remain  the  same ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  bill  last  year  in- 
creased that  one-half  of  1  percent — but 
this  remains  the  same? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Let  me  ask  one  other 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  reducing  the  basis  for  retirement 
from  the  high  5  years  to  3  years,  would 
this  apply  to  the  retirement  of  Members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  civU  service  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  It  would  apply  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  MARTIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also 
opposed  to  that,  because  it  increases 
benefits  without  any  increase  in  the 
amount  paid  in. 

Mr.  DANTKTa  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  glad  to  >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The  gen- 
tleman made  a  statement  referring  to 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  bill  would 
add  over  $3  billion  to  the  imfunded  11a- 
bUity. 

I  believe  that  report  had  reference  to 
the  bill.  HJR.  770,  which  was  the  blU  I 
originally  introduced  on  the  opening  day 
of  this  Congress.  Do  you  know  there  is 
a  substantial  difference  in  one  important 
feature  of  H.R.  770  and  the  bill.  HJR. 
9825,  the  bill  presently  tmder  discussion? 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  bill.  H.R. 
9825,  does  not  include  provisions  as  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  HJl.  770,  relating  to 
the  inclusion  of  overtime,  premium  find 
differential  pay  of  employees  as  basic 
pay  for  retirement  purposes?  Because 
that  particular  provision  would  cost  over 
$2*^  billion,  in  tiie  judgment  of  our  com- 
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mittee,  we  deleted  that  and  it  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  bill,  Hil.  9825,  the  bill  we 
are  presently  considering. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

gentleman  why  he  did  not 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  If  I  may 
have  the  gentleman's  attention.  I  will 

tell  you  exactly  what  the  Increase 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  will  not  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  to  make  a  speech.  He 
can  do  that  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  a  speech  later. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question:  Why  were  not  the 
departments  downtown  requested  to  give 
their  opinions  on  the  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  Instead  of  the  bUl  which  you 
introduced  last  January,  and  why  were 
not  their  letters  included  in  this  report? 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  depMirtments  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  does  not  answer 
my  question.  Why  did  you  not  have  let- 
ters from  the  departments  that  would 
pertain  to  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us  instead  of  some  other  bill  that  was 
not  reported  out  by  your  committee? 

Mr.  DANIEL3  of  New  Jersey.  This  is  a 
clean  bill,  sir. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  This  does  not  look  Uke 
a  very  clean  bill  to  me.  The  committee 
has  the  responsibility  to  write  a  report 
and  include  letters  from  the  proper 
bureaus  which  accurately  reflect  their 
thinking  on  the  bill  before  us.  I  note  that 
the  two  letters  from  which  I  quoted,  were 
written  last  March  19,  although  the  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shows 
March  19,  1968. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  as  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  9825)  to  amend  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

IN    THB    COMMTTTBE    OF    THI    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9825.  with  Mr. 
McFall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dtjlski) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Cor- 
BETT »  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  yielding  to  the 
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chairman  of  the  Retirement  Subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels),  I  will  say  that  the  bill  before 
us  is  a  special  tribute  to  him  and  every 
member  of  his  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  fine  bipartisan  support  given  by  the 
minority  side  of  the  committee. 

This  landmark  legislation  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  through  diligent 
and  unceasing  effort  over  a  period  of  2 
years.  It  has  been  developed,  refined,  and 
tested  through  hearings,  conferences,  and 
executive  deliberations  that  were  among 
the  most  intensive  in  the  history  of  our 
committee. 

H.R.  9825  achieves  a  delicate,  yet  ideal, 
balance — a  balance  that  should  not  be 
disturbed — in  coupling  together  long- 
overdue  retirement  financing  and  a  ver>' 
moderate  updating  of  the  benefit  struc- 
ture—the first  major  benefit  changes  in 
13  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  excellent  bill  the  overwhelming 
approval  it  so  richly  deserves. 

I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Democrats 
and  Repubhcans,  to  give  their  strong 
support  to  the  legislation  before  you  to- 
day, H.R.  9825,  the  major  purpose  of 
which  is  to  improve  the  financing  and 
funding  practices  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  and  to  provide  certain 
limited,  but  needed,  improvements  in  the 
benefits  structure  of  the  system  within 
the  framework  of  the  new  financing  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  a  good  bUl.  a  sound  bill,  and  the 
product  of  many  months  of  intense  work, 
study  and  consideration  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  in  conducting  ex- 
tensive public  hearings,  executive  ses- 
sions, and  conferences  with  oflBcial  repre- 
sentatives of  agencies  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches;  namely,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Hampton,  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission;  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Macy.  J.,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission;  the  Hon- 
orable Philip  s.  Hughes,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the  Honor- 
able Elmer  B.  Staats,  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  others. 

This  three-pronged  financing  ap- 
proach— dealing  with  normal  cost  fu- 
ture unfunded  liabilities,  and  the  present 
unfunded  liability — contains  the  recom- 
mendations, the  unanimous  recommen- 
dations, of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
whose  names  I  just  mentioned.  Also.  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  House  should 
know  that  this  bill  was  cosponsored  by 
25  Members,  24  of  whom  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice; that  an  identical  bill,  H.R.  10219, 
has  been  cosponsored  by  14  other  Mem- 
bers, several  of  whom  previously  served 
on  the  committee:  and  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  embodying  the  basic 
financing  proposals  contained  therein. 


HJl.  8608.  It  Is  worthy  of  note,  also, 
that  H.R.  9825  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement, 
Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Of 
further  significance  is  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  2326,  which  is  Identical  to  this 
legislation,  and  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  Senator  McGei. 
was  the  subject  of  public  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Retirement  Subcommittee  on 
July  10  and  11. 

Therefore,  H.R.  9825  is  the  product  of 
the  common  effort  of  the  officials  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  by  the  members  of  the  Re- 
tirement Subcommittee  whose  devoted 
attention  and  energies  have  been  di- 
rected to  a  most  involved  and  complex 
subject. 

This  body  demonstrated  Its  concern 
for  the  financial  integrity  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  program  in  the  last 
Congress  by  passing  a  similar  measure, 
H.R.  17682.  While  the  blU  was  passed  on 
October  1,  1968,  unfortunately,  time  did 
not  permit  the  Senate  to  act  thereon. 

I  want  to  publicly  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  our  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members — the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Con- 
gressman Henderson,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Congressman  Scott — and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  Congress- 
men DxTLSKi  and  Corbett,  for  their  tire- 
less efforts  and  contributions  toward  the 
development  of  a  good  and  sound  piece 
of  legislation,  H.R.  9825. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  beheves  that  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  is  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant responsibilities.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  modem  employment  system 
designed  to  attract  and  retain  employees 
of  the  caliber  to  conduct  the  complex 
business  of  government.  It  contributes 
Importantly  to  the  financial  security  of 
millions  of  past,  present,  and  future  Fed- 
eral employees  and  their  dependents. 
There  should  never  exist  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  system's  ability  to  meet  its 
commitments  to  these  people. 

The  results  of  an  in-depth  study  con- 
ducted by  our  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement,  Insurance,  and  Health  Bene- 
fits over  an  extended  period  of  time  most 
assuredly  attest  to  the  fact  that  any 
doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  system's 
ability  to  meet  future  commitments  is 
attributable  to  funding  practices  which 
have  been  grosslj-  Inadequate  since  the 
program's  very  inception  in  1920. 

Federal  employees  have  always  con- 
tributed the  full  amount  set  by  law. 
While  the  Government  has  contributed 
substantial  amounts  to  the  trust  fund,  it 
has  failed  to  appropriate  regularly  and 
systematically,  on  a  concurrent  basis, 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  ultimate  cost 
not  covered  by  employees'  contributions. 
Retirement  system  financing  has  been 
a  problem  of  continuing  concern  to  the 
Congress,  to  its  respective  committees, 
and  to  officials  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  history  of  actuarial  reports  has  indi- 
cated successively  for  a  long  time  past 
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an  Increasingly  pessimistic  view  with 
respect  to  actuarial  costs  and  liabilities 
under  the  escalating  benefits  and  other 
liberalizations  in  the  specifics  of  the 
retirement  programs.  In  past  years, 
several  methods  for  determining  appro- 
priations to  meet  the  Government's  obli- 
gation to  the  system  have  been  consid- 
ered, and  some  have  been  adopted.  How- 
ever, the  attitudes  of  various  administra- 
tions. Congresses,  and  respective  con- 
gressional committees  has  changed  from 
time  to  time,  but  facing  the  problem 
realistically  has  been  long  delayed. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1969  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  system  ap- 
proached $57.7  billion.  Pull  implementa- 
tion of  the  1967  salary  statute  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  beginning  this  month, 
is  expected  to  increase  that  deficiency 
to  $61.1  billion.  Under  present  financing 
practices,  the  unfunded  liability  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  by  more  than  $2  bilhon 
every  year,  sometimes  much  more.  By 
1975  the  disbursements  will  begin  to  ex- 
ceed annual  income  of  $3.8  billion.  There- 
after disbursements  will  continue  to  esca- 
late appreciably  under  a  relatively  static 
income,  and  result  in  a  declining  fimd 
balance.  Consequently,  to  meet  benefit 
payments,  all  disbursements  in  excess  of 
current  income  will  have  to  be  met  from 
the  fund  balance.  Without  additional 
funding,  that  balance  will  be  totally 
exhausted  by  1987.  Immediately  there- 
after, disbmsements  will  exceed  income 
by  $31/2  bilhon,  and  will  require  direct 
appropriations  to  meet  benefit  payments. 

During  ensuing  years,  progressively 
higher  amounts  would  be  required  un- 
til, at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  neces- 
sary direct  appropriations  will  approach 
$5  billion.  These  substantial  sums,  it  is 
emphasized,  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
approximate  $3  V2  billion  income  received 
by  the  trust  fimds  from  then  active  em- 
ployee and  agency  contributions. 

The  historical  pattern  of  employee- 
employer  contributions  to  the  retirement 
fund  supports  the  conclusion  that  de- 
ficiencies— that  is,  accrued  liability  for 
which  contributions  to  the  fund  have  not 
been  made — are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  as  the  employer.  The  major 
causes  of  such  deficiencies  have  been: 

First.  Creditable  service  for  which 
neither  the  employee  nor  the  employer 
contributed — such  as  free  credit  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  for  Federal  civilian 
service  during  which  the  employee  was 
not  currently  subject  to  the  program. 

Second.  General  wage  increases  which 
result  in  benefits  based  on  a  higher  pat- 
tern of  salaries  than  that  upon  which  at 
least  a  portion  of  contributions  is  based. 

Third.  Liberalizations  applying  to 
benefits  based  on  past  and /or  future 
service  without  a  commensurate  increase 
in  contributions. 

Fourth.  Loss  of  compounded  interest 
income  which  would  have  been  earned  if 
the  accrued  liability  had  been  fully 
funded. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  feels  strongly  that,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  objective  of  prudent 
management  of  the  Government's  finan- 
cial affairs,  it  is  Important  that  Con- 
gress provide  a  definite  plan  to  improve 
the  system's  financing. 


The  major  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  improve  funding  practices  so  as  to 
maintain  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability fund,  and  to  assure  that  the  nec- 
essary money  is  available  when  needed 
to  pay  the  annuities  of  Federal  retirees 
and  survivor  annuitants — in  full  and  on 
time.  The  legislation  also  provides  cer- 
tain limited,  but  needed,  improvements 
in  the  benefit  structure  of  the  program 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  financing 
approach. 

The  bill  contains  a  three-pronged  ap- 
proach, as  follows: 

First.  Normal  cost  financing  through 
equal  employee-agency  contributions  is 
retained.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
current  contributions,  implementation 
of  normal  cost  financing  of  the  existing 
benefit  structure — including  the  legisla- 
tion contained  in  title  II — requires  an 
immediate  1- percent  increase  in  the 
combined  contribution  rate  from  13  to  14 
percent  of  payroll,  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees, and  from  13  to  15  percent  of 
payroll  in  the  case  of  congressional  em- 
ployees, effective  in  January  1970. 

Second.  The  costs  of  future  incremen- 
tal unfunded  liabilities  which  will  result 
from  benefit  liberalizations  for  the  active 
work  force  are  to  be  fully  financed  by  the 
Government  through  direct  appropria- 
tions to  the  fund,  in  equal  annual  in- 
stallments, over  30-year  periods. 

Third.  Direct  appropriations,  imder 
permanent  indefinite  authority,  will  be 
made  to  meet  the  Government's  obliga- 
tion for  the  presently  increasing  un- 
funded liability  which  arises  from  legis- 
lation already  enacted,  including  that 
created  in  title  II  of  this  legislation,  in 
amounts  equivalent  to  interest  on  the 
future  accrued  deficiencies.  This  respon- 
sibility will  be  fulfilled  by  transfers  of 
moneys  from  the  Treasury,  beginning  on 
a  modest  scale  in  1971  and  progressively 
increasing  by  10  percent  each  subsequent 
year.  In  1980  and  thereafter,  the  amoxmts 
will  equal  the  full  equivalent  of  Interest 
on  the  unfunded  liability. 

In  the  committee's  judgment,  this  ap- 
proach, while  somewhat  new  in  concept 
and  mechanics,  is  sound  and  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  results  by  provid- 
ing in  full  for  the  permanent  financing 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  these 
limited  improvements  and  remedies  in 
certain  areas  of  the  benefit  structure  of 
the  retirement  program: 

First.  Annuities  of  employees  and 
Members  would  be  computed  upon  the 
average  of  the  3  highest  years  of  earn- 
ings, in  lieu  of  the  existing  provision  of 
computing  benefits  upon  the  5  high  years 
of  average  pay. 

Second.  The  15-year  limitation  im- 
posed under  the  congressional  employee 
computation  formula  would  be  remedied 
by  removal  of  such  limitation. 

Third.  A  new  pro\-ision  would  be  in- 
corporated into  the  program  to  include 
for  service  computation  purposes  the 
value  of  unused  sick  leave  to  the  credit 
of  an  employee  upon  death  in  or  retire- 
ment from  Federal  employment;  thus, 
allowing  credit  of  one  additional  month 
of  service  for  each  22  days  of  accrued 


sick  leave  In  computing  his  annuity,  or 
that  of  his  surviving  spouse. 

Fourth.  An  additional  1  percent  would 
be  added  to  future  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments payable  to  retirees  and  survivor- 
annuitants,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
5-month  waiting  period  which  elapses 
between  the  Consumer  Price  Index  at- 
taining a  rise  of  3  percent  and  the  even- 
tual belated  payment  of  the  annuity  in- 
crease. 

Fifth.  The  remarriage  provisions  of 
present  law  with  respect  to  the  surviving 
spouses  of  the  active  work  force  would 
be  extended  to  any  surviving  spouse 
whose  remarriage  occurs  on  or  after 
July  18,  1966,  the  date  that  existing  law 
was  so  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  minimal  changes 
provided  by  title  II  of  this  legislation  are 
attainable  within  the  framework  of  the 
increased  normal  cost  and  incremental 
financing  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 
The  normal  cost  of  present  benefits.  13.86 
percent  of  payroll,  would  be  increased 
by  thirteen  one-hundredths  of  1  percent, 
to  13.99  percent  of  payroll.  The  combined 
agency-employee  contributions  of  14  per- 
cent required  by  title  I  will  not  only  cover 
those  present  benefits  which  are  imder- 
financed  by  eighty-six  one-hundredths  of 

I  percent,  but  the  thirteen  one-hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  of  those  normal  cost 
items  provided  herein.  The  additional 
unfunded  liability  incurred  by  all  of  title 

II  will  be  stabilized  by  the  payment  of 
interest  thereon,  imder  the  permanent- 
indefinite  appropriations  authority  pro- 
vided in  title  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  retirement  financing  is  such 
that  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  take 
action  toward  a  prompt  and  positive 
solution.  While  the  budgetary  impact  of 
this  legislation  will  be  sudden  and  sharp, 
it  will,  nevertheless,  be  far  less  drastic 
than  if  present  financing  practices  con- 
tinue unchanged. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  to  enact  a  defi- 
nite program  of  action  to  insure  the  sys- 
tem's abihty  to  fulfill  its  future  obli- 
gations, I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  9825.  without  amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  only  a  good 
bill  but.  title  I  of  the  bill  is  an  absolute 
must. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  properly 
finance  this  retirement  program,  we  as 
a  Congress  are  going  to  be  in  serious 
trouble  come  1975  when  the  payments 
out  of  the  fund  are  expected  to  exceed 
pajTnents  into  the  fund.  And,  by  approx- 
imately 1987  the  fund  could  be  without 
any  reserves  whatsoever.  So,  I  simply  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  no  argtiment  possible 
regarding  title  I.  We  simply  have  to  pay 
the  bill.  We  have  ordered  the  meal  and 
have  consumed  it.  Now  the  check  has 
come. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  approximate 
figures,  we  estimate  that  every  day  that 
this  bill  is  not  enacted  into  law  is  cost- 
ing the  fund  $500,000 — $500,000  a  day. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  Increasingly  clear 
that  we  have  to  have  this  part  of  the 
bill. 

Now,  then,  regarding  title  II,  there  are 
those  who  raise  some  sincere  objections 
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to  It.  To  these  objectioxu  we  can  only 
say  that  If  we  are  going  to  charge  our 
employees  one-half  of  1  percent  more  of 
their  salaries,  they  are  entitled  to  any 
benefits  for  which  their  money  pays. 

Now,  then,  very  definitely  the  amoimt 
of  money  which  will  be  coming  into  the 
fund,  new  money,  will  more  than  offset 
the  cost  of  the  additional  benefits  that 
are  provided  for  In  the  bill.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels) 
pointed  out,  the  most  costly  benefit  that 
might  have  been  included  wsis  stricken 
from  the  proposal.  Consequently,  this 
bill  provides  for  an  actuarially  soimd 
program  and  should,  as  the  gentleman 
says,  be  adopted  without  amendment. 

I  think  It  only  fair  to  say  also  that 
If  title  n  is  continued  in  this  bill  with- 
out change,  I  propose  and  shall  offer  a 
recommittal  motion  to  require  that  the 
Members  pay  8  percent  instead  of  their 
present  IVz  percent. 

I  noticed  on  the  news  sheet  being  cir- 
culated in  the  cloak  room  yesterday  that 
the  business  of  the  House  today  was  to 
liberalize  employee's  and  congressional 
pensions.  This  Is  absolutely  misleading. 
■  This  -Mil  is  primarily  to  properly  fimd 
the  retirement  program,  and  only  very 
incidentally  to  improve  the  ultimate  an- 
nuities. Consequently,  I  Join  In  congratu- 
lating the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
for  the  fine  job  they  have  done,  and  I  join 
with  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  in  urging 
that  the  bill  be  passed  as  It  came  from 
committee.  It  is  complicated  and  in- 
volved, and  in  the  event  that  we  start 
mixing  up  certain  phases  of  it  we  are 
apt  to  get  the  whole  thing  out  of  balance. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  admoni- 
tion to  the  House  that  we  pass  this  bill, 
I  will  conclude  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  who  worked 
on  this  bill  with  the  Congressman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorxmi 

is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names : 

[Roll  No.  117] 

Adams  Hanna  Ottlnger 

Anderaon,  Haasen.  Idaho  Pattnan 

Tenn.  Harsen.  Wash.   Powell 

Ashley  Harsha  Preyer.  N  C. 

Baring  Hastings  Price.  Til. 

Belcher  Hawltlna  Purcell 

Blaggl  Hubert  RandaU 

Boland  Henderson  Reld.  N.Y. 

Brock  Horton  Rlegle 

Broolta  Howard  Sebelliw 

Brown.  Ohio  Joelson  Slak 

BroyhUI,  Va.  Kastenmeler  Staggers 

Carey  Klrwan  Stanton 

Clark  Lacdrum  Stephens 

Clay  Lipscomb  Stratton 

Conte  Long,  La.  Taylor 

CiUver  McCarthy  Teague,  Calif 

Daniel,  Va.  McClory  Teague.  Tex. 

Davis.  Ga.  MacOregor  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlggs  Mann  Udall 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mayne  Welcker 

Pelghan  Mollohan  WldnaU 

Plynt  Moorhead  Wilson,  Bob 

Fountain  Murphy.  N.Y.  Winn 

Prey  O'Konskl  Wolff 

Puqua  ONeal.  Oa.  WyxUer 

Ooldwater  ONelU,  Mass 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 


Mr.  McPall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  thac  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  9825,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  353  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott)  had  been  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

"  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9825.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  a  much  better  bill  than  that  approved 
by  the  House  last  year.  In  this  bill,  the 
Congress  retains  control  over  the  set- 
ting of  contributions  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  by  both  the  Ciovemment 
and  the  employee.  Under  the  measure 
we   approved   last  year,    this   function 
would  have  been  transferred  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  legitimate  legislative  fimctlon  of 
the  Congress  and  one  that  should  not  be 
transferred  and  I  feel  the  bUl  is  strength- 
ened by  the  elimination  of  the  provision. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
stabilize  the  civil  service  retirement  fund. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  already  explained  In  de- 
tail the  way  in  which  the  financing  pro- 
visions will  work.  But  I  do  want  to  en- 
dorse what  he  has  said  and  to  assure 
the  Members  that  title  I  of  the  bill  will 
vastly   improve  our  retirement  system 
and  assure  that  the  necessary  money  Is 
available  when  needed  to  pay  the  an- 
nuities of  the  Government's  retirees  and 
survivor  annuitants.  Let  me  add,  how- 
ever, that  this  bill  will  not  eliminate  the 
present  unfunded  liability  in  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund.  As  I  understand, 
if  all  liabilities  should  suddenly  become 
payable  at  one  time,  the  Government 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  $78.3  bllUon; 
but,  of  course,  not  all  Government  em- 
ployees could  retire  at  the  same  time  and 
demand  complete  payment  of  all  obliga- 
tions on  the  same  day.  Their  right  to  re- 
tire does  not  accrue  in  this  manner. 

There  is  a  balance  of  approximately 
$20.6  billion  in  the  retirement  fund  and 
an  unfunded  obligation  of  $57.7  billion. 
Perhaps  we  should  emphasize  that  this 
unfunded  deficit  is  $57.7  billion.  What 
this  bill  does  do  is  to  tend  to  stabilize  the 
unfunded  liability  by  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  deficit  in  an  in- 
creasing percentage  over  a  period  of 
years,  as  shown  in  table  B  on  pages  10 
and  11  of  the  committee  report,  so  that 
by  fiscal  year  1980  the  Government  will 
be  paying  100  percent  of  the  interest  on 
this  deficit.  I  might  mention,  however, 
that  this  table  is  not  entirely  accurate 
in  that  it  was  prepared  in  connection 
with  last  year's  bill  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent one.  Interest  alone  at  that  time  and 
each  year  thereafter  will  be  $2,690 
million  which,  of  course,  is  a  sizable 
amount  even  for  the  Government  to  pay, 
but  the  consequence  of  bankruptey  of 
the  fund  and  payment  to  Government 
employees  out  of  direct  appropriations 
each  year  is  so  undesirable  that.  In  my 
opinion,  we  must  stabilize  the  retirement 


fund  in  the  interest  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  employees. 

In  an  informal  conversation  with  a 
Civil  Service  Commission  official  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field,  he  Indicated  that  If 
the  Government  would  appropriate  the 
entire  $57.7  billion  represented  by  the 
unfunded  liability,  there  would  not  be 
any  Immediate  need  for  the  appropri- 
ated fimds,  but  the  funds  would  be 
placed  in  interest-bearing  obligatioiu  of 
the  Government.  In  other  words,  the  un- 
funded liability  is  presently  an  obligation 
of  the  Government  upon  which  the  in- 
terest would  be  paid  in  full  annually  be- 
ginning in  1980,  and  the  same  situation 
would  exist  if  this  money  were  appro- 
priated. This  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  so  that  no  one  will  be- 
lieve the  passage  of  this  bill  will  elimi- 
nate the  unfunded  liability  of  $57.7 
billion. 

I  think  the  Members  should  also  be 
aware  of  two  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
were  the  subject  of  some  controversy 
during  committee  consideration.  One 
provision  will  permit  retirement  service 
credit  to  be  allowed  for  the  calendar 
value  of  unused  sick  leave  of  Federal 
employees.  Under  this  provision,  an  em- 
ployee who  meets  the  age  and  service 
requirements  for  Immediate  retirement 
will  be  able  to  add  to  his  years  of  service 
1  calendar  month  for  each  22  days  of 
sick  leave  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
his  annuity.  This  sick  leave  would  not, 
however,  be  counted  in  determining 
average  pay  or  in  attaining  eligibility 
for  retirement. 

As  Is  pointed  out  In  the  committee  re- 
port and  in  the  supplemental  views,  this 
is  a  departure  from  the  historic  philoso- 
phy of  the  sick  leave  system.  But  the 
committee  believed  that  the  provision 
was  justified  and  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Federal  service. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  relates  to 
the  computation  of  retirement  annui- 
ties for  congressional  employees.  These 
employees  are  defined  in  section  2107  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  follows: 
First,  an  eipployee  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  of  a  committee  of  either  House, 
or  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses; 

Second,   an   elected  officer  of  either 
House  who  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress; 
Third,  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  either 
House  and  an  employee  of  his  office; 

Fourth,  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice; 

Fifth,  an  employee  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  If  the  pay  of  the  employee  is 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

Sixth,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol; and 

Seventh,  an  employee  of  the  Botanic 
Garden. 

Presently,  congressional  employees 
have  their  annuities  computed  by  multi- 
plying the  average  pay  times  2  V2  percent 
times  so  much  of  their  congressional, 
military,  or  Member  service  as  does  not 
exceed  15  years.  Any  service  above  15 
years  is  computed  at  the  rate  of  2  per- 
cent. The  amendments  in  this  bill  would 
eliminate  the  15-year  ceiling  for  com- 
putation at  the  higher  percentage  and 


would  also  limit  the  years  of  creditable 
military  service  to  5  years.  This  provision 
will  bring  congressional  employees  on 
a  par  with  Members  of  Congress  in  these 
respects.  However,  it  would  also  increase 
their  contribution  to  the  retirement  fund 
from  51/2  to  IV2  percent,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment matehing  this  contribution.  The 
increase  in  contribution  should  more 
than  offset  the  cost  of  the  enlarged  ben- 
efits as  pointed  out  on  page  19  of  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  various  pro\'isions 
of  this  bill  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  We  have  not  been  unani- 
mous in  our  feelings  toward  all  of  the 
provisions.  However,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  good  bill,  one  long  desired  by  Govern- 
ment employees  and  one  that  should 
eliminate  their  concern  for  the  continued 
worsening  conditions  of  the  retirement 
fund.  Passage  will  assure  them  that  nec- 
essary fimds  will  be  available  when 
needed  to  pay  all  obligations  of  the  fund. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thing:  concern 
lias  been  expressed  by  several  Members 
of  the  House  because  title  n  of  the  bill 
provides  that  annuities  will  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  highest  3  years  of 
average  earnings  of  Government  em- 
ployees rather  than  the  highest  5  years 
under  existing  law.  During  a  period  of 
time  when  salaries  are  increasing,  this 
will,  of  course,  result  in  higher  annui- 
ties. However,  employees  will  have  7  per- 
cent deducted  from  their  salaries  for  re- 
iLiement  purposes  rather  than  &V2  per- 
cent; congressional  employees  and  Mem- 
bers will  have  7  "2  percent,  all  matehed 
with  an  equal  Government  contribution. 
Our  committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  these  con- 
tributions will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
benefits  received  by  the  employees.  You 
may  be  interested  in  reading  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  on  page  12  of  the 
report. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  has 
been  very  fair  in  permitting  all  points 
of  view  to  be  presented.  We  have  adopted 
a  number  of  amendments  to  the  meas- 
ure as  originally  introduced  and  as 
passed  the  House  last  year.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  have  a  much  better  bill.  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  see  fit  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  legislation 
before  this  House  today  and  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement, Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  the  bill 
luimarlly  is  to  protect  the  retirement 
fund.  This  fund  to  my  mind  is  a  sacred 
ii-ust.  It  must  be  protected  from  any  and 
all  factors  that  might  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree militate  against  its  Integrity. 

We  must  keep  the  faith — the  faith  to 
the  thousands  of  Federal  employees  who 
years  after  faithful  toil  retire  from  their 
labors  and  enter  into  the  deserved  age  of 
slippered  ease  and  comfort.  All  em- 
ployees look  anxiously  to  this  period  of 


leisure.  How  frightening  to  them  It  would 
be  if  they  had  any  doubts  about  the  re- 
tirement fund  which  we  are  under  ob- 
ligation to  protect.  They  would  remain 
in  fear  constantly  if  there  were  the  slight- 
est danger  of  impairment  of  that  fund. 

We  must  keep  that  fund  impervious 
to  all  dangers.  The  fund,  unfortunately, 
is  now  in  danger  and  we  must  address 
ourselves  forthwith  to  erase  that  danger. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  all  of  the 
ramifications  and  convolutions  01  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  this  problem,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  title  I. 

Suffice  to  say  that  there  is  involved 
herein  a  solution  to  the  difficulties.  The 
relief  is  through  a  three-faceted  fund- 
ing program  that  first,  increases  em- 
ployee-employer contributions  from  6^2 
to  7  percent  of  payroll  to  cover  normal 
costs;  second,  provides  payment  of  all 
future  increases  in  the  unfunded  liability ; 
and  third,  provides  for  the  stabilization 
of  existing  unfunded  liability. 

This  funding  approach,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Civil  Senlce  Commis- 
sion, the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  House  Independent  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  find  greater  au- 
thority than  that  for  the  efficacy  and 
worthwhileness  of  this  bill. 

The  three  steps — in  combination — 
that  I  have  mentioned  provide  sound 
and  permanent  financing  of  this  impor- 
tant program,  cover  the  full  cost  of  all 
future  chEinges  in  the  program;  ease 
their  budgetary  impact;  control  growth 
of  the  deficiencies;  keep  the  fund  sol- 
vent, and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  ex- 
cessive buildup  of  the  balance  before 
the  money  is  actually  needed,  and  re- 
store confidence  in  the  program's  ability 
to  make  benefits  available  promptly  and 
in  full. 

Such  remedy  is  full  and  complete. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  Executive  supports  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment supports  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  took  the  words  that 
I  just  read  from  the  report  itself.  If  the 
gentleman  has  any  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, it  might  be  well  to  let  the  House 
know  that  there  are  contrary  views  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  already  let  the  House 
know,  but  for  the  gentleman's  informa- 
tion, the  executive  branch  does  not  sup- 
port title  n  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  heard  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  I  usually  have  great  respect  for 
his  remarks,  but  I  do  not  think  the  state- 
ment he  read  before  is  unconditional.  It 
was  in  futura.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  exactly  whether  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  or  will  not  finally  approve 
this  legislation.  The  assistant  who  wrote 
that  letter  himself  is  not  sure  as  to  what 
action  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
take. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Mayo,  not  an  assistant. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  may  very  well  be, 
but  it  might  be  also  that  enlightenment 
will  strike  between  now  and  the  passage 
of  the  bill  and  the  time  the  President 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  sign  it,  and 
I  doubt  very  much,  sir,  whether  the  Pres- 
ident will  take  upon  himself  the  grave 
responsibility  of  vetoing  a  bill  of  this 
character.  The  President  will  thhik  many 
times  over  before  he  would  follow  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  advice  to  veto 
a  bill  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  Since  he  is  the  dean  of  the 
House,  I  wonder  if  he  could  recall  back 
over  the  years  whether,  during  the  time 
the  gentleman  has  been  in  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  has  not  usually  had 
some  objection  from  a  monetary  p)olnt  of 
view  to  improvements  or  liberalizations 
in  the  Government  employees  retirement 
fund. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  very  quickly  search 
my  own  memory-,  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
incident  where  the  Chief  Executive  took 
upon  himself  such  a  responsibility.  1 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  deign — and 
I  use  the  world  "deign"  advisedly — to 
veto  a  bill  of  this  character  that  seeks,  in 
the  main,  to  put  the  fiscal  house  with 
reference  to  the  retirement  fund  In  order. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  the  President 
would  do  such  a  thing.  The  President  is 
too  shrewd,  too  conversant  with  the  po- 
litical repercussions  of  his  actions  to  veto 
this  bill. 

Fleference  has  been  made  to  title  n.  I 
will  say  that  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
objections  to  some  of  the  forms  Involved 
in  title  n.  You  cannot  get  a  perfect  bill, 
gentlemen.  In  my  long  experience,  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  have  ever  had  a 
perfect  bill.  Even  the  diamond  has  its 
flaws.  Our  experience  always  tells  us  that 
worthwhile  legislation  is  always  the  re- 
sult of  compromise,  and  I  take  it  that 
within  the  confines  of  this  committee  the 
intelligence  of  the  members  thereof  has 
dictated  some  sort  of  compromise,  so  they 
have  given  us  the  best  of  their  endeavors. 
I  think  we  must  have  great  confidence  in 
the  members  of  this  committee,  and  if  we 
would  tr>-  to  subvert  and  upset  the  labors 
of  the  committees  of  the  House,  we  would 
get  nowhere.  We  have  neither  the  ex- 
pertise nor  the  opportunity  to  learn  all 
there  is  to  be  known  about  a  given  sub- 
ject. In  a  word,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee must  know  everjlhing  about 
something,  but  we  outside  the  committee 
must  content  ourselves  to  know  some- 
thing, be  it  ever  so  little,  about  every- 
thing. 

So  I  cannot  offer  myself  as  an  expert 
against  the  experts  of  this  committee.  I, 
therefore,  hope  this  bill,  a  verj*  salutary 
biU  which  requires  attention  of  a  very 
extreme  nature;  namely,  the  stabilizing 
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of  this  fund,  will  pass — and  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely want  to  support  the  main  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  to  save  the 
Federal  employees'  retirement  fund  from 
disaster  and  complete  bankruptcy.  But,  I 
take  vigorous  exception  to  several  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

This  measure  is  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  under  the  guise  of  legisla- 
tion needed  to  refinance  the  retirement 
fund.  However,  included  in  this  bill  is 
title  n  which  grants  over  $1  billion  in 
retirement  liberalizations.  The  admin- 
istration opposes  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  n  because  of  the  increased 
cost  and  has  served  notice  as  I  stated 
earlier  today  that  it  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  a  veto  if  those  provisions 
remain  in  the  legislation. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  title  n  of  the  bill  which  provides  the 
following  liberalizations:  First,  sick  leave 
credit  Tor  retirement  purposes;  second, 
a  1 -percent  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
retired  employees;  third,  an  increase  in 
survivor  aimuities:  fourth,  computation 
of  retirement  based  upon  the  high  3 -year 
average  salary. 

Another  provision  to  which  I  take 
serious  exception  is  the  language  of  the 
bill,  exempting  the  liberalizations  It  pro- 
vides from  the  financing  provisions  of 
title  I  which  provide  that  such  liberaliza- 
tions in  the  future  shall  be  financed  by 
equal  annual  appropriation  installments 
over  a  30-year  period. 

Believe  it  or  not.  the  added  liberaliza- 
tions, or  the  liberalizations  in  this  bill 
are  not  included  In  the  unfimded  liabili- 
ties which  this  bill  seeks  to  correct. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  make 
any  retirement  liberalizations  effective 
after  July  1,  1969,  as  well  as  the  retire- 
ment cost  of  the  pay  increase  which  be- 
came effective  earlier  this  month  sub- 
ject to  the  30-year  financing  provisions 
of  title  I. 

There  is  another  financing  provision 
in  this  bill  which  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  assume  responsibility  for 
present  retirement  fund  deficiencies  by 
payment  of  interest  on  the  imlimded  li- 
ability created  by  past  legislation  which 
now  amounts  to  over  $60  billion. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  not  invited 
to  submit  his  views  with  respect  to  this 
section  of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
where  the  Treasury  Department  is  called 
upon  to  credit  the  retirement  fund  with 
tremendous  Government  payments  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1971  and  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  have  been  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  his  views  in  person. 
In  case  anyone  believes  this  is  a  minor 
matter,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  provision  requires  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  credit  the  retirement  fund 
with  $230  million  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
which  will  gradually  Increase  each  fiscai 
year  thereafter  until  fiscal  year  1980. 
Prom  that  year  on  an  amoimt  of  $2.69 
billion  annually  will  be  required,  merely 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  unfunded  li- 


ability to  keep  the  fund  at  the  same 
level. 

This  bill  originated  last  year  when  It 
took  the  form  of  a  Johnson  administra- 
tion recommendation  containing  only 
the  financing  provisions  which  are  in 
Utle  I  of  H.R.  9825. 

Thereafter,  the  bill  was  amended  and 
the  retirement  liberalizations  were  added 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, which  are  now  in  title  n.  That 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year  on  October  1,  1968,  but  the 
Senate  did  not  consider  it. 

The  former  administration  and  this 
administration  both  opposed  the  liber- 
alizations contained  in  title  n.  But,  in 
order  to  get  favorable  action  on  this  leg- 
islation, I  strongly  suspect  the  former 
administration  was  willing  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  title  n.  However,  there  Is 
no  assurance  that  the  President  this  year 
will  approve  the  legislation  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  for  the  administration  has 
opposed  the  enactment  of  title  n  in  this 
bUl. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  is  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  consistent  by  fully 
complying  with  the  financing  sections 
to  prevent  the  retirement  fund  from  ab- 
solute depletion.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  if  we  are  to  approve 
sensible  legislation  today. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana   (Mr.  Olsen). 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9825. 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  most  assuredly  at- 
tests to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
urgency  that  we  In  the  Congress  ad- 
dress ourselves,  promptly  and  positively, 
to  this  alarming  situation.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  Insure 
that  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
will  have  the  ability  to  fulfill  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  its  present  and 
future  retirees,  and  to  their  families. 

I  would  Invite  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  the  "Statement  of  Operating 
Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  the 
Retirement  Fund  from  1920  to  1968," 
appearing  on  page  6  of  the  committee 
report.  You  will  observe  that  from  the 
system's  inception  until  the  early  1960's. 
that  annual  disbui'sements  approxi- 
mated, on  the  average,  about  one-half  of 
the  annual  income. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
present  decade  the  percentage  of  dis- 
bursements has  gradually  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  income.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  disbursements  in  past  sev- 
eral years,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
are  equivalent  not  to  50  percent — but  to 
more  than  60  percent  of  current  income. 
In  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated 
that  receipts  will  total  about  $3.6  bil- 
lion, whereas  disbursements  will  total 
$2.3  billion — or  65  percent  of  current  in- 
come. 

Under  existing  funding  practices,  dis- 
bursements will  continue  to  gradually 
exceed  this  65  percent  of  annual  income 
by  an  additional  average  of  5  percent 
each  year,  and  eventually  equal  total 
receipts  by  1975.  Thereafter,  outgo  will 
continue  to  progressively  exceed  income 


over  the  following  12  years,  and  will  be 
twice  as  great  as  income  by  the  year 
1987.  In  order  to  pay  out  more  than  100 
percent  of  current  income  during  that 
12-year  period,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
spend  the  entire  assets  of  the  retirement 
fund. 

Since  the  entire  fund  is  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  benefits,  those  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  as  long  as  there  is  a 
dollar  in  that  fund,  supplemented  bv 
whatever  comes  into  It  by  then-current 
employee  deductions  and  agency  con- 
tributions, plus  interest  thereon.  The 
situation  that  H.R.  9825  proposes  to  pre- 
clude is  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  di- 
rect appropriations  of  billions  of  dollars 
each  and  every  year  to  meet  disburse- 
ments estimated  to  exceed  $6'2  billion  in 
1987,  and  $8  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body's 
unanimous  support  of  H.R.  9825. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  House  is  considering  today  the  long- 
delayed  legislation  to  improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  in  an  effort  to  assure  that 
necessary  funds  will  always  be  available 
to  pay  armulty  benefits. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  this 
measure  because  there  are  nearly  25,000 
Government  employees  in  my  district 
the  Sixth  District  of  Washington  State, 
who  have  rightly  become  increasingly 
apprehensive  over  the  rapidly  mounting 
level  of  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  re- 
tirement fund.  This  results  from  the  fact 
that  many  are  just  becoming  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  great  amount  estimated  to 
be  needed  to  fully  finance  all  benefits 
due  employees  and  former  employees, 
less  money  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  and 
that  to  be  placed  in  the  fimd  In  the 
future.  This  amount  of  potential  deficit 
has  doubled  since  1961.  These  employees 
realize  that  this  trend  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  or  the  fund  balance 
will  ultimately  be  depleted,  possibly  as 
early  as  1987.  Action  must  be  taken  to 
forestall  this  contingency. 

Judging  from  the  correspondence  and 
inquiries  I  have  received,  the  workers  in 
my  district  favor  the  limited  improve- 
ments in  the  retirement  benefits  this 
legislation  would  provide  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them  with  the  increased  con- 
tributions required  by  this  bill. 

Thinking  that  retirement  annuities 
determined  under  the  high  3  years  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  would  be  more  in  line 
with  today's  cost  of  living,  many  people 
postponed  their  retirement  when  Con- 
gress began  considering  this  retirement 
legislation.  They  have  now  been  waiting 
nearly  2  years.  As  I  understand  H.R. 
9825,  it  provides  for  adequate  funding  for 
this  and  the  other  benefits  provided  in 
title  n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  my  district,  there 
are  thousands  of  people  receiving  retire- 
ment and  survivor  armultles.  The  people 
are  having  great  difficulty  keeping 
abreast  with  the  continual  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Although  the  pro- 
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cedure  adopted  in  1965  for  providing 
cost  of  living  adjustments  helped  con- 
siderably in  solving  this  problem,  the 
most  recent  round  of  inflation  has  dem- 
onstrated an  additional  gap  in  this  proc- 
ess. The  committee's  bill  should  narrow 
this  gap  and  provide  a  mechanism  which 
will  keep  annuities  more  nearly  in  line 
with  prices. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  and  its 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Congressman  Dobdnick  V. 
Daniels,  for  the  excellent  job  they  have 
done  on  this  legislation.  In  my  own  view 
H.R.  9825  will  restore  confidence  in  the 
retirement  system  and  correct  the  more 
glaring  problems  presently  facing  the 
system. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Derwinskh. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  be- 
fore addressing  myself  to  the  details  of 
this  issue,  I  would  first  wish  to  inform 
the  Members  who  are  here  hard  at  work 
that  the  National  League  is  leading  in 
the  all-star  game  8  to  2.  If  someone 
thinks  that  this  is  quite  a  departure 
subject-matterwise  from  the  bill  before 
us,  I  believe  that  it  is  not  so  at  all.  since 
you  might  note  the  big  league  baseball 
pension  fund  is  in  very  excellent  financial 
shape,  which  is  not  a  description  that 
could  be  applied  to  the  fund  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port title  I  of  this  bill  along  with  the 
illustrious  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  who  are  writ- 
ing such  a  fine,  impressive,  eloquent,  and 
determined  history  of  legislation  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it,  title  n  of  the 
bill  represents  a  backward  step.  Having 
developed  at  progressive  approach  in 
title  I,  the  committee  starts  to  chip  away 
at  it  in  title  11.  However,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  myself  are 
very  concerned  over  this.  We  intend  to 
aid  the  majority  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  by  helping  to  correct 
the  innocent  little  items  that  have  crept 
into  this  bill  through  the  vehicle  of  title 
II.  Once  we  do  it  title  I  will  serve  its  real 
purpose. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  for  a 
moment  of  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels)  ,  in  an  effort  to  help  clarify  the 
record,  could  the  gentleman  explain  to 
the  House  or  define  for  the  House  the 
Congressional  employees  as  covered  by  a 
provision  in  title  II?  Just  whom  are  we 
covering  or  for  whom  are  we  providing 
under  the  term  "Congressional  em- 
ployees"? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  House  or  Senate  in  the 
employ  of  the  Architect  and  the 
Architect. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  And  I  presume  also 
the  Capitol  Police. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  They  are 
employees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Are  any  of  these  em- 
ployees presently  entitled  to  annual  or 
sick  leave  or  other  fringe  benefits? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  imder- 
stand  and  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
employees  of  the  Architect  are. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What  about  the 
Capitol  Police?  My  recollection  is  they 
have  their  own  administrative  benefits  of 
some  sort.  Do  they  not? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  my  chief  staff  assistant  that  they 
are  entitled  to  such  benefits  also. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  then,  that  we  in  the  House  are  add- 
ing a  dubious  additional  fringe  benefit  for 
these  employees  who  are  presently  cov- 
ered in  some  form  for  sick  leave  and 
annual  leave. 

I  am  concerned  that  there  is  unneces- 
sary controversy  over  this  bill  basically 
because  of  the  little  goodies  that  have 
crept  into  title  II.  This  is  why  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  I  are 
trying  to  be  helpful  this  afternoon  in 
straightening  up  this  bill. 

If  I  may  refer  the  Members  to  a  letter 
that  should  have  reached  the  office  of 
everyone  yesterday,  from  the  chairmen 
of  the  full  committee  and  of  the  sub- 
committee and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement — and  these 
are  all  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body — these  gentlemen  in  their  letter 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

Because  of  some  earlier  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  we  think  It  Is  most  Im- 
portant that  the  record  be  set  straight  con- 
cerning this  vital  piece  of  legislation 

Then  the  letter  goes  on  to  discuss  title 
I  and  the  provisions  to  which  we  evi- 
dently all  subscribe,  but  it  does  not  really 
provide  any  explanation  for  the  so-called 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  which 
is  contained  in  title  n. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  cynical. 
I  would  be  led  to  believe  that  perhaps  it 
is  impossible  to  clarify  the  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  which  is  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  the  bill,  because  this 
letter  from  the  four  distinguished  Mem- 
bers never  really  did  it. 

I  wonder  if  we  would  not  solve  this 
whole  problem  by  accepting  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  strike  title  n  and  then  send 
it  over  to  the  other  body  and  thereby 
avoid  this  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  provision  contained 
in  the  bill  that  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  to  strike  title  n  would  cor- 
rect, but  if  it  does  not  prevail,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  provision  for 
credit  for  imused  sick  leave.  The  reason 
for  this  amendment  is  that  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  at  this  departure  from  the 
basic  provisions  for  which  sick  leave  was 
intended.  Sick  leave  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  situation  under  which  an  em- 
ployee who  was  legitimately  ill  would 
have  this  sick  leave  to  use  under  circum- 
stances whereby  he  would  be  endanger- 
ing his  health  or  endangering  the  health 
of  his  associates  if  he  were  to  continue 
working  while  he  was  suffering  from  an 
ailment  which  poses  a  problem  for  him- 
self and  his  associates.  This  is  the  inten- 
tion. The  argument  that  sick  leave  is 
abused,  as  I  see  it,  is  no  argument  for 
scrapping  sick  leave  as  such. 

However,  this  is  what  we  would  do  if 
we  provide  credit  for  unused  sick  leave. 
We  would  encourage  employees  who  are 


sick  to  continue  to  work  anyway.  This  is 
hardly  practicable.  We  would  create  a 
complete  departure  in  philosophy  from 
the  concept  of  sick  leave.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  administer  sick  leave,  then  the 
committee  should  adjust  the  administra- 
tive provisions  so  that  sick  leave  cannot 
and  will  not  be  abused.  In  my  opinion 
that  would  be  a  logical  step,  and  I  am 
sure  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  of- 
fer that  amendment,  I  would  receive 
some  interesting  support  for  it. 

I  also  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  a  few  other  items  contained  in  title 
II  that  require  consideration.  One  is  the 
matter  of  the  present  highest  5-year 
average  for  annuity  which  the  committee 
proposed  to  be  lowered  to  the  highest 
3 -year  average.  Unfortunately,  as  I  read 
the  report,  especially  the  major  portion 
prepared  by  the  committee  itself,  I  find 
very  few  statistics  to  back  up  the  claim 
that  this  would  cause  only  a  minor  dent 
in  the  fund.  I  am  concerned  over  the 
possible  abnormal  costs  which  are  not 
calculated  and  which  are  not  clarified  in 
any  way  in  this  bill. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  overall  logic 
which  has  been  emphasized  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross >  wall  pre- 
vail. I  think  the  manner  in  which  we  all 
could  be  of  help  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  to  the  full  committee 
as  well  as  the  ranking  Members  is  to 
support  this  position,  is  to  reconsider  and 
strike  out  title  II.  Then  we  would  have 
a  fine  bill  which  would  restore  at  long 
last  fiscal  responsibility  to  this  retire- 
ment fund. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  one  phase  in  this  matter  that 
puzzles  me.  and  that  I  would  like  to 
have  clarified,  and  if  the  gentleman  can 
do  so  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  were  to  deposit 
money  in  the  bank  he  gets  compoimd  in- 
terest. Does  the  gentleman  know  whether 
or  not  the  moneys  that  are  contributed 
by  the  Members  as  part  of  this  annuity 
fimd  earn  compoimd  interest,  or  straight 
interest? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Theoretically— and 
I  will  cross-check  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee — theoretically  the  in- 
terest should  be  compounded.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
join  in  this,  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
mind? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  response  to  the  inquiry,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  funds  are  invested 
in  Government  securities.  This  morning 
I  reported  to  the  Democratic  caucus  that 
the  funds  are  Invested  according  to  re- 
strictions imposed  by  law,  and  which 
produce  a  return  of  3.5  percent.  And  in 
speaking  to  the  chief  of  our  staff  I  am 
told  that  the  entire  portfolio  today  is 
now  being  broadly  invested,  and  cur- 
rently has  a  return  of  4.6  percent. 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Compounded  or  reg- 
ular Interest? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe 
It  is  compounded  annually. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  believe  this  would 
require  further  clarification.  The  previ- 
ous year's  Interest  Income  would  be  re- 
invested which,  in  effect,  means  that  It 
Is  compoimded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSEa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  additional  time,  and  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  basis  of  compound  interest,  money 
earning  4.5  percent  would  double  within 
14  years.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  or  not  the  funds  contributed  by 
the  membership  have  been  given  credit 
In  the  fund  for  this  compoimd  interest, 
or  nopoal  doubling  over  a  period  of  14 
years  ior  those  members  who  have  been 
in  this  system  more  than  14  years? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  contribution 
of  members  throughout  the  history  of 
this  retirement  fund,  so  far  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  concerned,  has 
been  adequate   to  meet   the  necessary 
contributions  to  the  fund,  including  the 
earned  interests  on  the  fimds  deposited. 
Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  if  I  may,  I 
would  say  If  you  take  a  specific  sum  of 
money  and  put  it  out  at  Interest,  com- 
pound it  annually  at  4 '2  percent  that 
In  a  period  of  14  years  it  would  double 
itself.  However,  In  the  case  of  contribu- 
tions of  Federal  employees  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  they  make  the  contributions 
in  small  semimonthly  Installments.  They 
are  not  investing  the  total  amount  of 
money  In  one  lump  simi  at  interest  for  a 
fuU  period  of  14  years. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Then  the  real  ques- 
tion is  for  their  small  sum  that  they  de- 
posit, does  that  draw  compound  inter- 
est? Because  if  you  were  to  take  that 
small  sum,  irrespective  of  how  small  It 
was,  and  deposit  it  in  a  bank.  It  would 
get  compound  Interest,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  If  I  may 
answer  the  question  posed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  I  believe  I 
answered  that  question  before,  it  is  that 
the  present  practice  today  of  investing 
the  funds  is  for  it  to  earn  compounded 
Interest. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  to  me— if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
again  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  ad- 
ditional time. 

As  I  understand  It,  when  the  funds  are 
invested,  £uiy  interest  earned  accrues  to 
this  fund.  This  in  effect  is  compounding 
the  interest.  This  is  the  point  of  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  read  from  section  8342 
of  the  United  States  Code  wherein  It  is 
stated: 

(h)  Amounts  deducted  and  withheld  from 
the  basic  pay  of  an  employee  or  Member 
from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  he  has  performed  sufficient  serv- 
ice (excluding  service  which  the  employee 
or  Member  elects  to  eliminate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annuity  computation  under  section 
8339  of  this  title)  to  entlUe  him  to  the  maxi- 
mum annuity  provided  by  section  8339  of 
this  title,  together  with  Interest  on  the 
amounts  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year 
compounded  annually  from  the  date  of  the 
deductions  to  the  date  of  retirement  or  death, 
shall  be  applied  toward  any  deposit  due  under 
section  8334  of  this  title,  and  any  balance  not 
so  required  Is  deemed  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  section  8343  of  thlB 
title. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  It  would  appear  that 
the  funds  contributed  by  the  member- 
ship under  these  circumstances  are  not 
being  adequately  compensated,  so  that 
in  effect  the  membership  in  getting  their 
pensions  are  not  being  equitably  treated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  need  a  tech- 
nical clarification  that  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  record 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Has  the  gentleman 
analyzed  that  section  which  you  just 
read? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  have  not.  But  I 
simply  cite  that  section  of  the  code  for 
the  edification  of  the  gentleman,  for 
whatever  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  contribution  of  the  Members 
to  the  pension  fund  is  given  credit  for 
compound  interest? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  it  does— at  the 
rate  of  3  percent. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  I  may  comment 
on  that  point,  that  furnishes  another 
argument  for  possible  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding about  this  bill  and  per- 
haps further  study  by  the  committee 
might  be  in  order.  All  the  controversy 
revolves  around  the  provisions  of  title  n 
and  if  we  go  ahead  and  pass  only  title  I 
of  the  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
recommends,  it  would  solve  these  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  posed  that  question 
to  the  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. I  think  It  was  last  year  or  2  years 
ago  when  the  question  was  raised  In  con- 
nection with  the  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  dealing  with 
this  subject,  Insofar  as  Foreign  Service 
officers  were  concerned.  I  Inquired  then 
whether  compoimd  Interest  was  paid  and 
I  was  told,  no.  It  was  only  given  simple 
interest.  This  is  the  reason  I  pose  the 
question  I  would  Uke  to  have  clarified  as 
to  whether  only  simple  interest  Is  being 
paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
is  a  different  retirement  system. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  passage  read 


by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  clearly 
states  that  interest  is  compounded  sub- 
ject to  other  conditions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  question  or  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  with  respect  to  the  passage  he  read 
from  the  United  States  Code  dealing 
with  compounded  interest. 

My  chief  of  staff  Informs  me  that  the 
section  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  referred  provides  for  an  amount 
of  interest  charged  to  employees  for  pe- 
riod of  service  not  covered  by  retirement 
deductions. 

In  other  words,  If  you  pay  into  the 
fund  for  periods  of  service  that  were 
previously  not  covered  or  refunded,  then 
you  have  to  pay  a  specific  sum  of  money, 
with  interest  compounded  at  3  percent 
per  annum. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Of  course,  that  puts 
a  different  phase  on  the  matter,  do  you 
think  not? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ndc)  . 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  ,  in- 
deed deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees  and  annuitants  who  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  their  retirement  sys- 
tem, for  the  deep  concern  and  great  cour- 
age he  has  displayed  in  dealing  with  a 
serious  and  complex  matter  which  has 
been  neglected  far  too  long.  Our  colleague 
has  described  in  detaU  the  features  of  the 
committee's  proposal  for  the  future  fi- 
nancing of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system,  and  the  modest  Improvements  in 
benefits  proposed  therein. 

The  real  problem  of  retirement  financ- 
ing, as  I  see  it,  is  primarily  one  of  budg- 
etary and  legislative  responsibility.  Re- 
sponsible procedures  require  that  the  full 
retirement  system  costs  involved  in  Fed- 
eral program  and  legislative  actions  be 
fully  disclosed  and  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  cover  those  costs  when  program 
and  legislative  decisions  are  made. 

It  Is  useful,  I  believe.  In  considering  the 
budgetary  and  overall  financing  aspects 
of  H.R.  9825,  to  think  of  It  In  three  basic 
parts. 

First,  current  service  liabilities.  Each 
year's  service  by  each  Federal  employee 
adds  to  the  future  benefits  which  the  re- 
tirement system  must  eventually  pay  out. 
Since  the  employee  only  contributes  part 
of  these  benefits  through  a  payroll  de- 
duction, the  remainder  must  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Each  man-year  of  Federal  employ- 
ment, therefore,  has  a  retirement  cost 
attached  to  it  which  is  just  as  truly  an 
employment  cost  as  the  wages  and  sal- 
aries currently  paid  out.  To  the  extent 
that  the  sum  of  the  Federal  and  employee 
current  contribution  rate  covers  actuarial 
costs,  the  retirement  benefits  covered  by 
each  current  man-year  of  employment 
pay  for  themselves  and  add  nothing  to 
the  unfunded  liability  of  the  retirement 
fund. 

Second,  the  potential  Increase  in  un- 
funded liability  for  past  service,  caused 
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by  pay  raises  and  liberalizations  of  re- 
tirement benefits.  Every  time  a  Federal 
pay  raise  is  enacted,  the  retirement 
value,  and  the  cost,  of  the  past  service 
of  Federal  employees  Is  Increased.  After 
a  pay  raise,  all  the  past  years  of  service 
will  be  multiplied  against  a  new  and  In- 
creased high  average  salary  in  determin- 
ing retirement  benefits.  Automatically, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
future  retirement  payments  Increases, 
and  none  of  the  Increase  Is  covered  by 
employee  contributions.  Similarly,  when 
benefit  liberalizations  are  enacted,  or 
current  annuitants  given  a  benefit  in- 
crease, or  new  groups  blanketed  into  the 
retirement  system,  the  value  of  future 
retirement  payments  Increases.  Unlike 
the  first  category — currently  accruing 
liabilities — these  costs  are  not  related  to 
current  level  of  employment,  but  simply 
reflect  the  Impact  of  pay  raises  or  benefit 
liberalizations  on  past  service.  It  Is 
worthy  of  noting  that  each  $1  of  general 
pay  increase  entails  a  retirement  cost  of 
$255. 

Third,  the  unfunded  liability  which 
now  exists  because  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  was  not  adequately 
funded  In  past  years.  Even  If  the  Federal 
and  employee  contribution  rates  were 
sufficient  to  cover  fully  the  currently  ac- 
cruing liabilities,  and  even  if  appropria- 
tions were  made  to  cover  the  Increase  In 
unfunded  liabilities  due  to  future  pay 
raises  or  benefit  liberalizations,  the  re- 
tirement system  would  still  have  a  large 
and  growing  unfunded  liability.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  prior  years 
the  retirement  system  vras  not  funded 
to  cover  its  full  actuarial  costs.  And  since 
the  fund  is  far  below  the  full  actuarial 
level,  it  foregoes  interest  payments  each 
year  which  add  still  further  to  the  ac- 
tuarial deficit. 

There,  then,  are  the  three  major  fi- 
nancing aspects  of  the  retirement  fund, 
and  each  of  these  aspects  Is  covered  by 
this  legislation,  in  the  light  of  sound 
budgetary  and  financial  principles. 

It  is  essential  to  good  budgeting  that 
each  Federsd  program  be  judged  and 
evaluated  In  the  light  of  its  full  costs. 
Each  man-year  of  civil  service  employ- 
ment represents  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  not  only  in  terms  of  direct 
wages  and  salaries,  but  also  in  terms  of 
what  that  man-year  of  employment 
adds  to  the  cost  of  the  retirement  sys- 
tem. Federal  agency  contributions,  to- 
gether with  employee  contributions, 
should  therefore  cover  the  fiill  amount  of 
what  each  current  year's  service  by  a 
Federal  employee  adds  to  retirement 
costs. 

At  the  present  time,  the  normal  cost 
of  each  year's  service  by  a  Federal  em- 
ployee amounts  to  13.86  percent  of  his 
salary.  Further  changes  in  the  system 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  will  raise  normal 
cost  to  13.99  percent.  The  combined 
agency-employee  contribution  amoimts 
to  13  percent,  almost  a  full  percentage 
point  lower  than  full-cost  coverage 
would  require.  As  a  consequence,  the 
bill  specifies  a  contribution  rate  of  7  per- 
cent for  Federal  agencies  and  7  percent 
for  employees,  to  cover  the  full  normal 
cost  of  present  benefits  and  those  con- 


templated in  this  legislation,  beginning 
in  January  1970. 

It  is  emphasized  that  requiring  em- 
ployees to  share  the  normal  cost  on  an 
equal  btisls  does  not  mean  that  employees 
are  paying  half  the  cost  of  the  retire- 
ment system.  Continuing  improvements 
in  salary  rates  and  benefit  hberalizations 
have  increased — and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  increase — the  retirement 
value  of  past  service,  whose  cost  the 
Federal  Government  bears  fully. 

The  principle  of  full-cost  coverage  for 
currently  accruing  service  liabilities  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  financing,  but 
of  full-cost  disclosure.  We  ought  to 
know  what  the  full  costs  of  any  Federal 
program  are.  Even  if  the  entire  Federal 
retirement  system  were  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  principles  of  good  budget- 
ing would  require  that  in  making  evalua- 
tions of  Federal  programs  we  "impute" 
a  retirement  cost  of  each  Federal  em- 
ployee hired. 

Of  equal  importance  is  that  aspect  of 
funding  which  relates  to  increases  in 
past  service  liabilities.  Here  again,  full- 
cost  disclosure  Is  Important.  When  the 
Executive  considers,  for  transmission  to 
Congress,  and  when  the  Congress  itself 
considers  pay  increase  or  benefit  liberal- 
ization legislation,  these  considerations 
should  be  based  on  a  full  awareness  of 
the  future  costs  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
increased  retirement  payment  which  will 
result  from  the  proposed  actions.  Every 
pay  raise  and  benefit  liberalization  has 
a  price  tag  for  Increased  retirement  pay- 
ments on  past  service.  Those  additional 
payments  will  be  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  price  tag  should  be  known  and  ac- 
tion taken  to  meet  it  each  time  legisla- 
tion is  proposed  and  enacted,  H.R.  9825 
makes  provision  for  handling  this  situa- 
tion by  amortizing  such  additional  costs 
by  appropriation  payments  into  the  fund 
scheduled  to  relatively  coincide  with 
outflow  from  the  fund. 

Of  paramount  importance  is  that 
aspect  relating  to  the  unfunded  liability 
which  has  already  been  incurred,  and 
to  be  further  incurred,  by  failure  to  prac- 
tice full-cost  funding  in  prior  years.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  committee's  report  on 
this  legislation,  the  system's  existing 
multiblllion  unfunded  liability,  while  be- 
ing substantially  affected  by  consistent 
liberalizations,  recurring  salary  in- 
creases, and  annuity  adjustments,  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  deflciency— an  amount  that  today 
approximates  $2  billion  annually. 

The  board  of  actuaries  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  has  repeatedly 
recommended  that  the  Government, 
with  respect  to  the  system's  deficiency, 
do  no  less  than  appropriate  the  amount 
of  accruing  interest  thereon.  The  com- 
mittee does,  indeed,  concur  with  the 
actuaries  that  the  existing  unfunded 
liability  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  soar  by  reason  of  the  system's  not 
being  fully  funded  in  terms  of  complete 
actuarial  costs.  H.R.  9825  provides  for 
minimizing  further  loss-of-interest 
growth,  and  for  the  stabilization  of  those 
deficiencies  within  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government's 
financial  obligation  is  clear.  The  Govern- 
ment's recognition  of,  and  action  to  meet, 


that  obligation  is  imperative.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  studied  intensively  during 
the  past  few  years  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff 
Retirement  Systems,  and  the  board  of 
actuaries  and  has  been  discussed  exten- 
sively with  congressional  committees.  It 
Is  time,  now,  that  Congress  face  the  prob- 
lem realistically  and  adopt  a  definite 
program  to  meet  that  problem.  Such  a 
program  is  offered  in  this  bill.  I  urge  this 
body's  full  support  and  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  9825. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HoGAN). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Ci\11  Service 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement, I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  9825.  I  am  also  privileged  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  9825.  I  support  it 
fully  and  urge  its  prompt  passage  here 
this  afternoon. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  is  finally  facing  up  to 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  a  most  \ital 
Federal  employee  fringe  benefit — one 
which  holds  the  promise  of  the  future 
for  many  millions  of  persons — faces  com- 
plete bankruptcy. 

The  civil  service  retirement  fund  is 
now  $58  billion  in  the  red.  This  unfunded 
liability  is  growing  automatically  by 
more  than  $2  bUlion  everj-  year,  and  by 
1975  expenditures  from  the  fund  will  ex- 
ceed annual  income.  If  the  action  we 
contemplate  here  today  is  not  taken,  the 
cash  balance  in  the  fund  will  be  totally 
exhausted  by  1988,  and.  thereafter,  in 
order  to  meet  our  responsibilities  and 
obligations  under  the  retirement  program 
we  will  have  to  make  direct  appropria- 
tions beginning  with  $31/2  billion  a  year, 
escalating  upward  to  $5  billion  a  year 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  present  fiscal  crisis  facing  the  re- 
tirement fund  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  inadequate  financing,  neglect 
and  mismanagement.  While  Federal  em- 
ployees have  always  paid  their  full  fair 
share  of  retirement  costs  set  by  law,  the 
Government  itself  has  not  done  so. 

It  Is  true  that  moneys  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  from  time  to  time 
in  the  past;  but  the  Goverrunent's  share 
of  retirement  costs  has  not  always  been 
paid  regularly  and  systematically,  or  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  meet  its  share  of 
operating  the  program.  And.  In  addition, 
over  the  years  the  Congress  has  enacted 
many  benefit  liberalizations  which  were 
never  adequately  financed. 

Consequently,  it  is  extremely  Impera- 
tive that  we  now  act  to  put  the  retire- 
ment fund  on  a  sound  financial  basis  as 
contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
9825.  If  we  do  not,  the  situation  can  only 
get  progressively  worse  and  become  even 
more  difflciilt  to  resolve. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  is  making  are  so  extremely 
important  and  germane  to  the  bill  as  to 
require  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress,  to  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk   called  the  roll,   and   the 
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following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Boll  No.  118] 

Addabbo  Gray  Ottlnger 

Alexander  Gude  Powell 

Ashley  Halpern  Price.  111. 

Baring  Hanna  RandaU 

Belcher  Hansen.  Idaho    Rees 

Blaggl  Hastings  Reld,  N.T. 

Blackburn  Hawkins  Rlegle 

Blanton  Hubert  Rooney,  Pm. 

Bolftnd  Henderson  Roeenthal 

Broyhlll.  Va.  Howard  Ruppe 

Carey  JoeLson  Scheuer 

Celler  Kastenmeler  Sebelius 

Ctalabolm  Klrwan  Slkes 

Clark  Landrtim  Slsk 

Clay  Lipscomb  Smith.  Calif. 

Conte  Long,  La  Stanton 

OulVM  Long.  Md.  Stuckey 

Daniel,  Va.  McCIory  Taylor 

Dlggs  MacOregor  Teague.  Calif. 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mahon  Teague.  Tex. 

Fallon  Mayne  Thompson,  N.J. 

Pelghan  Mlnshall  Welcker 

Pish  Moorhead  Wldnall 

Flynt  Murphy,  N.T.  Winn 

Fountain  OKonskl  Wydler 

Frey  O'Neal,  Oa. 

Puqua  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McFall.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
-of  the- Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  9825,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  353  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Hocan>,  has  T'o  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Kee)  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. 

I  attended  the  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure and,  from  the  expert  testimony  I 
heard,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  there 
is  an  immediate  need  to  overhaul  and 
Improve  the  funding  and  financing  prac- 
tices of  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

The  urgency  of  prompt  enactment 
was  best  attested  to  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Robert  E.  Hampton,  during  the 
hearings,  when  he  said  that  the  retire- 
ment fund  is  now  losing  $2  billion  In 
interest  each  year  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  make  all  of  its  au- 
thorized contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  admittedly  a 
very  complex  piece  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
to  point  out  that  the  major  financing 
proposals  contained  in  the  bill  were  care- 
fully worked  out  with,  and  have  been  ap- 
proved by,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  These  are  the  agencies 
which  will  be  committed  to  any  financing 
plan  which  we  enact  and  their  complete 
and  unequivocal  support  and  endorse- 
ment are  imperative  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  bill.  H.R.  9825  is  a 
giant  step  forward  in  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. It  would  solve  the  finance  prob- 
lem by  a  three-step  method: 

First.  The  full  normal  costs  of  pres- 
ent and  future  benefits  which  would  be 


psiid  currently  through  matching  agency 
and  employee  contributions  would  be  in- 
creased from  51/2  to  7  percent. 

Second.  The  Government  would  be  au- 
thorized to  cover  in  30  equal  annual  In- 
stallments all  increases  in  the  Govern- 
ment's obligations  created  by  new  leg- 
islation, such  as  pay  raises  tmd  benefit 
liberalizations. 

Third.  The  Government  would  fulfill 
its  obligations  created  by  laws  already  in 
effect  by  gradually  increasing  appropria- 
tions which  would  eventually  replace  the 
Interest  being  lost  by  the  retirement 
fund. 

In  essence,  H.R.  9825  represents  our 
commitment  that  the  integrity  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  will  be 
maintained  and  that  there  will  always  be 
enough  money  in  the  retirement  fund 
to  permit  payment  of  all  benefits — in  full 
and  on  time — to  all  past,  present,  and 
future  Federal  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  financing  changes, 
there  are  several  proposals  in  the  bill 
that  would  result  in  improvements  in 
benefits  for  civil  service  retirees.  An- 
nuities would  be  computed  on  the  high 
3  years,  rather  than  the  current  high  5 
years,  of  average  earnings.  The  calendar 
value  of  unused  sick  leave  would  be  in- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  determining 
length  of  Federal  service.  At  the  present 
time,  unused  sick  leave  goes  down  the 
drain  when  an  employee  leaves  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

An  additional  1  percent  would  be  add- 
ed to  all  future  cost-of-living  increases 
to  compensate  for  the  usual  5-month  de- 
lay in  granting  these  Increases.  To  me, 
this  is  only  fair. 

Finally,  certain  inequities  would  be 
removed  regarding  the  annuities  of  sur- 
viving spouses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  these  benefits 
because  I  feel  that  the  Government 
should  lead,  rather  than  follow,  private 
industry  in  providing  such  benefits  to 
employees.  I  think  these  benefit  increases 
are  absolutely  warranted  and  will  fill  a 
legitimate  need  of  Federal  employees. 

While  I  enthusiastically  support  H.R. 
9825,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  that  a  very 
serious  inequity  in  the  retirement  cover- 
age of  many  thousands  of  our  dedicated 
employees  remains  uncured  by  this  bill. 
I  refer  to  the  exclusion  of  overtime  and 
premium  pay  for  the  purposes  of  comput- 
ing annuities. 

H.R.  9743,  which  I  introduced  on 
April  1  of  this  year,  would  correct  this 
deficiency.  Provisions  similar  to  my  own 
bill  were  in  the  retirement  bill  which 
passed  this  House  last  October  and  in  the 
original  bill,  H.R.  770,  which  our  com- 
mittee considered  earlier  this  year.  It  is 
a  source  of  disappointment  to  me  that 
the  provisions  were  not  included  in  the 
bUl  before  us  today. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  large  numbers  of  Federal  employees 
who,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  their 
employment  are  required  to  work  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  overtime.  Some  of 
these  employees  are  the  customs  inspec- 
tors, border  patrolmen.  Weather  Bureau 
employees,  FAA  traffic  controllers,  and 
Government  Printing  Office  employees. 
These  employees  receive  overtime  pay 


and  premium  pay  for  their  overtime,  but 
the  amounts  of  such  overtime  are  ex- 
cluded from  their  total  gross  pay  when 
computing  retirement  annuities.  The 
consequence  is  that  an  employee  ap- 
proaching retirement  who  has  estab- 
lished a  certain  standard  of  living  by  rea- 
son of  his  consistent  overtime,  finds  that 
he  goes  into  retirement  at  an  annuity 
which  is  much  lower  in  relation  to  his 
final  salary  than  do  other  Federal  em- 
ployees whose  occupations  do  not  require 
that  they  work  a  considerable  amount  of 
overtime.  The  employee  who  has  worked 
long  enough  to  earn  the  maximum  an- 
nuity of  80  percent  of  base  pay  finds 
that  his  standard  of  living  is  not  reduced 
by  20  percent,  but  a  much  larger  per- 
centage due  to  the  fact  that  the  80  per- 
cent is  not  computed  on  the  basis  of  his 
gross  salary. 

The  crediting  of  overtime  and  pre- 
mium pay  does  not  entail  any  additional 
normal  cost  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  employee  and  the  agency  would  be 
contributing  the  customary  6'/2  or  7 
percent  into  the  retirement  fund.  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  and  I  know  that  many  who 
have  studied  the  retirement  program 
share  my  view,  that  total  gross  pay 
earned  by  an  employee  for  his  personal 
services  should  constitute  the  basic  com- 
pensation for  retirement  purposes. 

While  the  bill  before  us  today  does 
nothing  to  correct  this  serious  inequity, 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  own  bill,  H.R.  9743, 
will  be  acted  upon  separately  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  prev- 
alent attitude  which  considers  the  Fed- 
eral employee  as  a  "stepchild"  of  Ameri- 
ca's work  force.  Yet,  the  very  structure  of 
government  would  cease  to  function  if  It 
were  not  for  these  loyal  and  devoted 
civil  service  employees.  Having  been  a 
longtime  Federal  employee  myself,  I  can 
attest  to  the  work  done  and  to  the  con- 
tributions made  by  our  Federal  workers. 
These  employees  are  an  integral  part  of 
America's  productive  strength  and  they 
play  a  vital  role  in  our  progress. 

Therefore,  I  beheve  that  we  would  be 
remiss  in  not  voting  for  this  measure 
which  would  recognize  the  contributions 
of  these  employees,  correct  inequities  in 
the  current  system,  and  avoid  potential 
hardships  which  would  result  from  the 
financial  chaos  which  will  occur  if  the 
financial  problems  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem at  the  present  time  are  not  resolved. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  what  is  right  and  equitable  for  our 
Federal  workers  by  enacting  H.R.  9825 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr.  Hanley  • . 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  measure  designed 
to  strengthen  the  financial  condition  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system — a 
program  in  which  all  Federal  civilian 
employees  and  retirees,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, have  a  vital  stake. 

All  of  the  Government's  several  staff 
retirement  systems  are  costly  and,  even 
without  the  liberalizations  advocated  by 
employees  and  retirees,  costs  are  soaring. 
Benefits  already  earned  but  not  yet  pay- 
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able  will,  in  a  few  years,  require  addi- 
tional appropriations  amounting  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  Rising  costs  of 
living,  to  which  benefit  adjustments  are 
now  tied  by  law,  will  add  billions  more  to 
the  future  liability.  So  will  future  salary 
adjustments.  Retirement  system  financ- 
ing has.  therefore,  become  a  major  prob- 
lem to  executive  branch  officials  and  to 
Congress,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  thousands  of  individuals  who 
fear  that  the  economic  security  they  have 
been  counting  on  for  their  old  age  Is 
slipping  away. 

Against  this  general  background,  fac- 
ing the  need  for  decision  on  a  specific 
financing  proposal  is  imperative.  Meth- 
ods of  financing  and  funding  Federal 
retirement  systems  vary :  Some  are  con- 
tributory, some — technically  at  least — 
are  noncontributory ;  some  are  fully 
funded,  some  partially  funded,  and  some 
are  pay  as  you  go.  While  disagreement 
continues  unresolved  over  the  extent  to 
which  the  individual  employee  should 
share  retirement  costs,  and  over  the  best 
approach  to  financing,  methods  of  resolv- 
ing these  problems  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  budget  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Clearly,  no  one  social  or  economic 
philosophy  can  adequately  explain  all  of 
the  changing  currents  of  the  retirement 
movement.  The  society  in  which  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  was  originally 
designed  was  relatively  static;  today's 
society  is  characterized  by  a  dsmamism 
that  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  assess 
adequately,  much  less  cope  with,  and  the 
system  shows  the  strains  of  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  accommodate  to  this 
dynamism. 

It  attempts  to  cope  with  a  particular 
set  of  emplojTnent  conditions  specific  to 
most,  but  not  applicable  to  all,  who  serve 
the  Nation's  largest  and  most  diversified 
employer:  it  must  continue  to  meet  those 
special  conditions  if  retirement  is  to  serve 
its  purpose  for  these  employees  and 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's missions. 

It  attempts  to  balance  divergent  Inter- 
ests, accommodate  conflicting  values, 
and  adjust  to  continually  changing  man- 
power needs  and  policies;  it  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  because  that  is  what  our 
democratic  system  demands  of  its  public 
institutions. 

It  is  costly  because,  despite  its  various 
inadequacies,  it  is  essentially  generous: 
it  must  remain  so  if  the  Government  is 
to  be  a  responsible  employer. 

The  public  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  together  with  the 
considerable  volume  of  correspondence 
it  received,  presented  an  opportunity  to 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  a  num- 
ber of  topics  for  study.  Our  major  find- 
ings and  recommendations  are  sum- 
marized in  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying this  legislation. 

The  provisions  for  financing  and  fund- 
ing the  civil  service  retirement  sj'stem 
has  been  designed  so  as  to  first,  require 
Government  and  employees  to  share 
normal  costs,  including  those  resulting 


from  the  liberalization  of  benefit  pro- 
visions; and,  second,  to  identify  clearly 
and  recognize  Government's  responsibil- 
ity for  other  costs,  including  those  for 
past  service  liability  and  those  for  post- 
retirement  adjustment  of  benefits:  and 
also  to  provide  for  maintenance  of  the 
retirement  fund  at  a  level  sufficiently 
high  to  assure  that  all  retirement  bene- 
fits can  be  paid  promptly  as  they  fall  due. 
This  legislation  will  completely  cover 
normal  cost,  will  automatically  neutral- 
ize prospective  causes  of  future  financial 
deficiencies  as  they  occur,  and  ultimately 
will  stabilize  the  existing  unfunded  lia- 
bihty  of  the  program.  The  mechanics  of 
the  legislation  will  require  virtually  full 
disclosure  of  retirement  costs  and  ex- 
plicitly allocate  responsibility  for  such 
costs  to,  first,  employees  and  agencies 
jointly:  second,  agencies  only:  and  third, 
Government,  as  distinct  from  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  to  fulfill  its 
future  obligations  to  Federal  employees 
and  annuitants,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  9825. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Brasco), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9825.  First,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insur- 
ance, and  Hesath  Benefits,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Congressman 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  the  leadership 
he  has  demonstrated  in  bringing  before 
the  House  a  bill  which  embodies  the  sub- 
committee's major  legislative  effort  of 
the  last  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  and 
its  initial  legislative  endeavor  of  the  91st 
Congress.  The  bill  was  reported  by  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  within  6  years,  we  will  be  paying 
out  more  than  present  financing  meth- 
ods bring  in.  I  emphasize  that  within  18 
years  the  fund  balance  will  have 
dropped  from  the  present  $20^2  billion 
to  zero.  Unless  appropriations  of  billions 
of  dollars  are  then  made  in  full,  and  on 
time,  each  and  everj*  year  thereafter, 
we  will  be  tmable  to  pay  retired  employ- 
ees and  their  survivors  the  benefits  they 
have  earned  through  years  of  dedicated 
service,  and  upon  which  they  are  coimt- 
ing  for  support  in  their  old  age. 

Nonrecelpt,  or  even  delayed  receipt, 
of  their  annuity  checks  would  be  ex- 
tremely serious  for  thousands  of  these 
elderly  persons,  many  of  whom  have  no 
other  source  of  income.  We  would  be 
delinquent  in  our  responsibility,  I  say 
to  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  if  we 
did  not  insist  upon  timely  and  effective 
congressional  action  to  assure  that  such 
a  situation  does  not  occur. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  I 
have  heard  title  n  of  this  bill  described 
as  controversial  and  described  as  a 
Christmas  tree  ornately  decorated  with 
light  bulbs  and  tinsel.  Now,  I  have  great 


respect  and  admiration  for  the  integrity 

and  intelligence  of  both  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  described  title  II 
of  this  bill  in  that  manner.  Certainly  it 
is  with  great  trepidation  that  I  pursue 
a  path  which  would  be  directly  opposite 
to  their  line  of  thinking.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Federal  employee  who  is  living 
high  on  the  hog  today.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Federal  employee  who  has  been  able 
to  bring  his  family  up  in  dignity  and 
decency.  I  certainly  do  not  know  of  any 
retired  Federal  employee  who  can  main- 
tain that  retired  status  in  the  manner  we 
ought  to  want  them  to  have  in  their  twi- 
light years.  Among  the  Federal  employ- 
ees I  know  are  those  from  New  York, 
among  them  the  post  office  employees, 
clerks  and  carriers,  who  start  out  at  less 
than  $6,000  a  year  and  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  21  years  make  less  than  $8,000  a 
year.  I  think  it  is  certainly  fitting  that 
some  of  the  benefits  in  title  II  which  are 
due  to  these  dedicated  employees  be 
granted  in  this  legislation. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  now  to  go  over 
what  these  benefits  consist  of.  We  heard 
one  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee concern  himself  with  the  fact  that 
unused  sick  leave  would  be  used  in  the 
formula  to  arrive  at  one's  annuity  pay- 
ments. We  have  had  testimony  before  the 
committee  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  which  they  stated  that  about 
one-third  of  those  retired  are  retired  by 
virtue  of  disability.  That  means  they  are 
directed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  take  all  of  their  imused  sick  time.  That 
means  also  that  they  are  on  the  payroll 
for  full  salary  and  during  that  period 
they  are  charged  against  the  agency's 
service  list,  so  that  no  other  manpower 
can  be  provided  for  that  slot.  We  find— 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  so 
testified — that  the  difference  between 
the  one-third  and  up  to  50  percent  of 
those  people  who  are  not  disabled  but  are 
retired  are  at  a  stage  in  their  life  when 
they  are  sick.  So  they  are  in  the  same 
position. 

The  last  50  percent  forfeits,  yes,  for- 
feits some  of  its  unused  sick  time.  But 
I  think  that  this  legislation  would  repre- 
sent a  great  deal  of  incentive  in  marginal 
cases  to  have  Federal  employees  preserve 
their  imused  sick  leave. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the 
1 -percent  cost-of-living  increase.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  would  disagree  that  this  Is 
necessary  for  our  retired  civil  service  em- 
ployees today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  we 
come  down  to  the  next  great  benefit  and 
I  guess  this  one  is  the  one  with  all  of 
the  tinsel,  to  restore  to  widows  their 
rights  of  survival  annuities.  During  the 
course  of  any  man's  employment  when  he 
is  married,  one  of  the  foremost  thoughts 
in  his  mind  is  to  provide  for  his  sur- 
viving spouse,  and  he  pays  for  that.  In 
some  instances  many  men  will  retire  at 
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reduced  benefits  only  to  continue  the 
siiTvivorship  benefit  for  their  wife.  Are  we 
going  to  take  that  away  from  him  be- 
cause a  woman  decides  to  remarry  and 
perhaps  remarries  a  man  who  is  earn- 
ing only  a  meager  income?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  we  say  that  this  is  tinsel  and 
a  type  of  a  Christmas  tree  provision? 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  next 
provision  in  which  we  take  the  5-year 
average  on  which  we  basically  compute 
retirement  down  and  reduce  it  to  3  years. 
It  is  interesting  enough,  and  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CoRBETT)  when  he  says 
that  all  of  this  Is  being  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  employee  when  we  increase  their 
rates  paid  into  the  fund  from  6'/2  to  7 
percent.  I  agree  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  thing  that 
may  cause  some  controversy  and  that  Is 
the  fact  that  Members  of  Congress  may 
be  Included  in  this  provision.  I  under- 
stand there  Is  going  to  be  an  amendment 
offered  today  to  have  Members  of  Con- 
gress taken  out  of  this  3-year  provision. 
Yoir  fcnow  something,  I  have  been  aroimd 
"here not  very  long,  but  long  enough  to 
be  sort  of  tired,  respectfully  so,  but  tired 
of  listening  to  that  old  song,  "Your  Lips 
Tell  Me  No,  No,  But  There  Is  Yes,  Yes, 
In  Your  Eyes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  come  here 
constantly  and  vote  against  benefits  for 
Members,  but  as  soon  as  such  benefits  are 
voted,  run  to  the  disbursing  office  to  col- 
lect their  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  distinction  between  those 
who  are  voting  against  these  benefits  for 
Members,  not  because  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  them,  but  vote  against  them 
only  because  they  may  receive  the  ben- 
efit in  the  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  one-half  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  anyone  who  has 
such  an  amendment  might  draft  the 
language  in  this  way  so  that  we  will 
once  and  for  all  dispense  with  this  kind 
of  demagoguery  and  do  away  with  the 
national  pastime  of  "let  us  kick  the 
Members  of  Congress  around."  I  suggest 
that  we  could  do  this  through  an  amend- 
ment by  providing  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  within  31  days  after  this  act 
becomes  effective  may  just  write  a  letter 
to  the  disbursing  office  authorizing  them 
to  compute  his  retirement  benefits  on  a 
3-year  period  instead  of  5,  so  we  can 
honestly  separate  those  who  favor  the 
provision  and  those  who  do  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  H.R.  9825  is  a  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  for  untU  the 
refinancing  provisions  of  this  bill  go  into 
effect,  we  do  not  have  a  sound  financial 
base  for  the  civil  service  retirement  fund. 
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I  have,  In  the  i>ast,  indicated  my  sup- 
port for  this  vital  legislation  by  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill,  H.R.  10219.  A 
major  reason  for  my  interest  in  gen- 
erating support  for  this  bill  is  because 
the  legislation  provides  for  an  additional 
1  percent  to  each  future  cost-of-living 
increase  and,  as  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  well  know,  the  way  things  are 
moving  now  it  appears  another  cost-of- 
living  increase  will  soon  be  due.  We 
simply  carmot  afford  to  allow  our  Federal 
employees  and  public  service  workers  to 
faU  further  behind  in  the  inflationary 
spiral  we  are  presently  experiencing. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  delay  this 
measure  any  longer.  In  reix)rting  the 
fiscal  1970  independent  offices  bill,  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  declared: 

The  committee  again  calls  attenUon  to  the 
fact  that  the  deficit  In  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  continues  to 
Increase.  The  deficiency  is  estimated  at  $57.6 
billion  at  June  30.  1969,  and  the  fund  will  be 
paying  out  more  than  It  Is  taking  In  by  1975 
unless  sound  financing  is  provided  for. 

The  many  reports,  telegrams,  letters, 
and  personal  conversations  I  have  had  on 
this  matter  requesting  a  favorable  vote 
leave  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  course 
the  Members  should  take  this  afternoon 
on  this  bill. 

I  stress  the  great  need  for  our  prompt 
enactment  of  H.R.  9825  today  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  the  viability  of 
our  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9825.  a  dual-pur- 
pose bill  which  would  strengthen  the 
financial  condition  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  certain  needed  improvements  in 
the  employee  benefits  structure  of  the 
retirement  system.  Hil.  5831,  a  bill  that 
I  introduced,  is  similar  to  the  one  we  are 
now  considering. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  has  been  a  continuing  problem 
for  many  years.  For  too  long  a  period,  the 
reports  of  the  actuary  have  been  pes- 
simistic. In  1958.  for  example,  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  program  was  about 
$18.1  billion,  and  over  the  ensuing  years 
it  has  risen  so  that  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  upon  full  implementation  of  the 
latest  salary  statute,  the  deficiency  will 
exceed  an  estimated  $61  billion.  The  dire 
prediction  has  been  made  that  If  no 
changes  are  made  In  the  law,  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
will  have  a  zero  balance  in  about  18  years. 
It  was  In  this  climate  that  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
considered  and  reported  out  a  predeces- 
sor biU,  H.R.  17682,  in  the  last  Congress. 
On  October  1,  1968,  the  House  passed 
that  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote.  That 
bill  was  the  result  of  careful  and  extend- 
ed study  by  the  committee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  I  regret  that  the 
other  body  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  bill.  Like  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering,  H.R.  17682,  presented 
a  rational  approach  to  financing  the 
civil  service  retirement  program.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  have  made  several  worth- 
while Improvements  In  the  benefits  pro- 
vided. 

No  one  can  honestly  deny  that  the  fi- 
nancial reforms  provided  in  H.R.  9825, 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  are 
urgently  needed.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  unfunded  liabilities  of  the  pro- 
gram will  rise  by  about  $1.9  billion  due 
to  the  interest  that  accrues.  If  enact- 
ment is  put  off  for  another  year,  there 
will  be  a  similar  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  unwanted  growth  In  needless  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  current  budget- 
conscious  year,  we  have  heard  from  some 
quarters  that  we  ought  to  preserve  the 
financing  features  of  H.R.  9825  while 
dropping  the  employee  benefit  Improve- 
ments. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
title  I  and  title  II  of  the  bill  supplement 
each  other  and  are  Integral  parts  of  the 
whole  legislative  package.  The  employee 
benefits  provided  under  title  n  are  lonp 
overdue.  The  cost  of  their  enactment  will 
be  fully  covered  by  the  new  combined 
employee-employer  contribution  rate  of 
14  percent  of  payroll  provided  under 
tiUe  I. 

The  employee  benefit  provisions,  en- 
compass such  improvements  as  the  re- 
duction in  the  average  pay  computation 
period  from  5  to  3  years,  the  credit  for 
unused  sick  leave,  the  1  percent  In- 
crease in  future  automatic  cost-of-living 
percentage  adjustments,  the  deletion  of 
the  15-year  limitation  from  the  congres- 
sional employee  computation  formula, 
and  the  reinstatement  of  a  remarried 
widow's  annuity  without  regard  to  the 
time  her  husband  died  or  retired.  These 
are  all  needed  modernizations  that  do 
not  in  any  way  thwart  our  effort  to 
strengthen  the  financing  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  little  need 
to  engage  in  lengthy  debate  today  over 
these  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  need  Is 
present  and  clear.  The  House  in  the  90th 
Congress  demonstrated  its  understand- 
ing of  these  problems  and  recognized  the 
worth  of  the  proposed  solutions.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  the 
same  course  today  with  respect  to  this 
long  overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  In  this  leg- 
islation, and  any  legislation  dealing  with 
pensions  in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  I  have  had  the  responsibility 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  F^mds,  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act.  This  act 
covers  the  affairs  and  trusts  and  the 
operations  of  approximately  1,255,000 
separate  pension  funds  in  the  United 
States. 
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I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  whole  million  or  so  funds,  but  I 
can  say  to  the  Members  that  the  highest 
contribution  of  any  contributor  to  any  of 
the  funds  we  have  studied  is  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  into  the  congressional  fund. 

The  trouble  with  this  fund  is  that  it 
is  mixed  up  in  the  whole  general  funding 
picture  of  the  GSA,  or  the  regular  civil 
service  employees  retirement,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  soundest 
pension  fund  that  has  come  to  our  notice 
is  the  pension  fund  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  understand  why  certain  Mem- 
bers harbor  a  false  premise  on  this  par- 
ticular situation  of  the  pension  fund  in 
the  Congress,  because  of  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  on  pension  funds  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  those  that  attach 
themselves  to  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  this  Instance. 

There  is  a  serious  problem  that  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at.  We  ought  to  be 
looking  at  It  because  in  the  days  when  I 
was  investigating  this  particular  pension 
fund  of  ours.  In  line  with  other  pensions, 
I  received  a  great  number  of  letters  from 
former  Members  of  Congress  who,  in 
detail,  gave  me  the  problems  they  faced 
after  they  left  the  Congress,  after  having 
served  here  for  10  or  20  years  or  15  years, 
and  they  found  themselves  completely 
away  from  whatever  profession  they  may 
have  had  or  whatever  business  they  may 
have  had. 

If  that  was  true  in  those  days — 10.  12, 
or  15  years  ago,  how  much  truer  is  It 
today  when  the  Congress  finds  itself  In 
the  position  of  being  a  full-time  job, 
practically. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of  you  may 
be  able  to  carry  on  your  affairs  at  home, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  and  I  have 
had  to  give  up  all  my  other  business  and 
activities.  I  am  strictly  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  7  days  a 
week.  For  that  matter  I  doubt  if  anyone 
could  actually  say  that  he  Is  not  called 
upon,  at  all  times  like  a  good  general 
practitioner  in  medicine. 

However,  I  want  to  get  down  to  the 
basic  fundamental  principle  of  pension 
legislation — not  this  particular  legisla- 
tion— but  legislation  dealing  with  pen- 
sions for  the  Members  of  Congress. 

First  of  all,  because  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  to  serve  32  full  years  In  the 
Congress  to  get  the  maximum  pension 
allowance  under  the  law,  it  forces  the 
Members  of  Congress  who,  after  being 
here  for  10  or  12  years,  have  to  stay  to 
the  end  of  their  endurance  and  the  will 
of  the  people.  Many  of  us  know  that 
Members  of  Congress  reach  a  certain  age 
where  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  be  retired 
and  should  be  retired  and  should  have 
the  inducement  to  retire. 

Some  of  us  worked  out  what  we 
thought  was  a  reasonable  plan.  There 
would  be  no  less  paid  into  the  pension 
fund  by  Members  but  it  would  be  paid 
in  a  shorter  number  of  years  and  would 
allow  retirement  after  a  shorter  number 
of  years  of  service. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  person 


is  able  to  serve  when  he  is  78  or  79  years 
of  age — it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
ought  to  be  serving.  We  are  all  creatures 
of  habit  and  we  form  certain  habits  and 
policies  and  opinions  over  the  years — and 
they  never  change. 

I  hate  to  say  this,  but  a  great  number 
of  Members  of  this  Congress  who  were 
here  back  in  1932  and  1933  and  1934  and 
1936  are  still  fighting  the  old  depres- 
sion. There  has  been  so  much  water  over 
the  dam  since  then  and  they  are  still 
talking  about  trade  relations  of  the  days 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  when  we  just 
flew  men  to  the  moon  the  other  day. 

In  other  words,  we  become  creatures  of 
habit  and  form  habits  and  opinions  and 
we  follow  them — and  we  follow  them 
more  so  in  our  later  days  when  we  do  not 
have  that  vim  and  vigor  or  the  notion  to 
do  any  new  thinking. 

Let  me  just  give  you  some  fticts  that 
are  very  important.  I  want  these  facts  to 
be  understood  for  what  they  are.  These 
are  the  actual  facts  of  the  pension  plan 
of  Congress. 

First  of  all,  anybody  who  conceives 
the  Idea  or  who  thinks  you  can  make  a 
Government  plan  actuarially  sound  using 
the  private  Insurance  company  basic 
figures  is  Just  simply  out  of  any  rational 
mind  that  he  may  have.  It  is  impossible 
because  any  contract  that  Is  made  with 
a  private  Insurance  company  for  an- 
nuities is  based  upon  a  contract  that  is 
not  changeable  during  the  lifetime  of 
that  contract. 

You  cannot  compare  the  Federsd  pen- 
sion to  a  regular  pension  system,  simply 
because  In  the  Government  pension  sys- 
tem we  Increase  the  beneflts  without  add- 
ing contributions  because  all  of  those 
who  are  already  retired  receive  benefit 
increases  and  do  not  contribute  Into  the 
fund. 

We  have  changed  this  fund  In  such  a 
way  that  we  have  added  enough  extra 
cost  to  It  so  that  even  if  we  were  to  triple 
or  to  quadruple  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution, it  would  not  be  actuarially 
sound  In  future  years,  as  the  private  in- 
surance companies  figure  it  out. 

It  is  also  true  that  Insurance  companies 
as  a  group  have  greater  earnings,  more 
holdings,  and  more  money  in  mortgages 
than  any  other  business  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Govenmient  Is 
not  in  the  business  of  exploitation  for 
profit  and  the  Government  fund  should 
only  be  self-sustaining,  not  profitable. 

The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is 
because  it  proves  itself  out  mathemat- 
ically and  It  proves  Itself  out  practically. 
For  example,  in  1947  we  started  this 
fund,  and  during  that  period  of  time  the 
Federal  Government  was  supposed  to 
contribute  its  matching  fund  with  ours. 
However,  for  the  first  9^  years  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  pay  1  cent 
into  this  fund,  and  at  the  9 ''2-year  mark, 
It  paid  a  half  a  year.  Then  it  paid 
the  next  10  years,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures received  from  the  Bureau  in  1967. 
During  that  period  of  time  our  average 
annual  income  from  investments,  or 
parts  of  It,  averaged  less  than  3  percent 
per  year.  If  this  money  had  been  put 


out  at  4V2  percent  under  a  prudent  in- 
vestor's rule,  and  if  the  fund  were  run 
like  any  other  intelligently  run  fund,  the 
fund  for  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
have  over  $26  million  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  required 
to  pay  out  all  claims. 

In  respect  to  claims,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  retired  in  1955  received  $180  a 
month  in  1955.  To  be  accurate,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  question  of  the  facts  that 
Member — and  I  will  give  you  his  name 
if  you  so  desire — now  receives  $259  a 
month.  Mind  you,  if  you  had  an  actu- 
arially sound  plan,  and  you  based  it  upon 
the  idea  of  being  actuarially  sound,  you 
could  not  pay  him  $259  a  month.  He 
would  still  have  to  receive  $180  a  month. 
But  we  have  generously  added  widows 
and  others  without  funding.  We  have 
generously  added  other  benefits  for  non- 
contributing  Members  Into  the  fund,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  have  paid  for 
it. 

Federal  judges  pay  nothing  into  the 
fund  but  get  full  retirement  benefits.  The 
military  has  the  same  setup. 

As  of  1967  the  facts  were  clear.  Pre- 
liminarily, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  one  thing  you  must  always  re- 
member. Political  expediency  and  com- 
mon justice  seldom  sleep  together.  They 
are  very  strange  bedfellows. 

We  have  added  all  of  these  extras.  We 
are  paying  for  them  out  of  the  fund,  with- 
out matching  contributions,  or  contribu- 
tions being  made  out  of  the  general  fund. 
That  is  where  these  added  benefits  should 
come  from  since  they  are  not  benefits  for 
the  contributors.  We  are  paying  for 
them  out  of  our  pension  fund.  We  are 
paying  enough  In  our  pension  fund,  as  of 
the  last  figures  available,  to  take  care  of 
the  original  program,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  facts  simply  put  are  as 
follows: 

First.  The  Members'  pension  is  sound 
and  is  solvent  as  a  pay  as  you  go  with  a 
surplus  as  of  the  end  of  1967  of  over 
$12,900,000  over  and  above  all  charges 
and  costs  against  It,  since  its  Inception 
in  1947. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
never  met  its  matching  requirements  for 
the  first  10  years  and  in  the  11th  year, 
1957,  it  met  only  50  percent  of  Its  match- 
ing and  yet  the  Members'  contributions 
were  high  enough  to  meet  all  claims 
against  the  fund  and  still  have  a  reser\'e 
of  $3,227,000  for  the  11-year  period. 

Third.  During  all  these  years — 1947- 
67 — the  fund  earned  less  than  3^^  per- 
cent interest  per  year  for  a  total  of 
$3,114,000  as  against  a  total  of  $10,508,000 
if  the  Government  had  met  its  matching 
requirements  and  the  fund  had  earned 
5-percent  annual  interest. 

Fourth.  The  fund  would  have  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $25,008,000  instead  of 
$12,915,000  if  the  Government  had  paid 
its  share  as  all  other  employers  do  on  a 
matching  basis. 

This  shows  the  amount  of  surplus  over 
costs  for  the  full  retirement  system  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  excep- 
tion of  free  pensions  to  Judges,  and  spe- 
cial categories : 
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INVESTMENT  OF  THE  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
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Typ«  of  security  ijsu*  and  intemt  rate 


A  J  of  Dec.  31,  1966,  invest- 
ment (at  par)  (in  thousands) 


deferred  annuity  and  re-employment  of  for- 
mer Members. 


Amount 


Percent 


Rate  of 
interest 


Asof  Dec.  31,  1967,  investment 
(at  par)  (in  thousands) 


|S?i^ J585,000 

sSJJta  1?^ 3,677, 140 

\^t\i0 1.009,576 

iKTi^ '  2-1M888 

Special,  4'j "; «.^«.^»4 


3.46 
21.73 
5.97 
7.65 
12.44 
25.07 


iSSfl*-' ■■"--■--"-"""":"::::::"'Vi:967:732 

SJi*:::::::;::::;::: \fy'%\ 

Special,  5h' ...".; "',876 


Special,  5^. 
Special,  5H. 

Total.i36«l 15  787  9^7 

Public,  various  ■  4.  246 ii;!];.".'.".'.'        1.' 640.' 403 


11.27 
.37 
.70 

'"279;i99 1.65 


2H 

2'-» 


Amount 


$200,  OOO 
3, 148, 359 
869. 014 
'  1,234,224 
'  2. 024, 661 
I  1,400,780 
'  1,758,171 
'  1, 867, 040 


Percent 


1.11 
17.4? 

4.81 

6.83 
11,21 
22.71 

9.74 
10.34 


5« 


■43,004 
"'517.468 


.24 
"2.'87 


90.31 
9.69 


'3.885 
'4.463 


15,  762,  721 
2. 295, 953 


87.29 
12.71 


Grand  total > 3.736 16,923,340 


100.00 


'  Amounts  invested  since  Oct.  4,  1961,  under  the  1961  law 
'  Average  rate,  weighted  by  lace  amount  at  each  rate. 


under  the  old  bas.s  and  their  reinvesSnent  under  thi new  basis  over  a  l^ylar^rd  redemption  of  investments  made 


The  calls  and  letters  to  Members  by 
re tlreps^ voluntary  and  otherwise— at- 
test to  the  willingness  of  Members  to  pay 
more  to  get  more  in  pensions  and  insur- 
ance plans.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
one  of  many  letters  from  former  Mem- 
bers: 

Aa  you  know.  I  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1934  and  served  until  1947,  with  the  ex- 
ception of    1943   to   1945. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  Member  at  the 
time  the  so-called  Congressional  pension  or 
annuity  was  adopted  In  1948.  Our  salary  was 
then  »10,000  per  year.  We  should  have  had 
an  Increase  In  salary  long  before  that  time, 
but  we  were  thanJcful  for  the  passage  of  the 
p>eoslon  act. 

Even  though  we  former  Members  are  not 
on  the  payroll,  as  such,  we  are  called  upon 
to  render  service  because  of  our  former 
Membership.  Our  opinions  are  sought  after 
because  of  that  standing.  One  does  not  real- 
ize the  number  of  times  this  happens.  We 
are  happy  to  render  such  service;  however,  I 
feel  that  our  pension  or  annultv  Is  Inade- 
quate. 

Of  course,  I  fully  realize  that  our  contri- 
bution of  5^r  of  our  salary,  based  on  our 
basic  salary  of  $10,000,  was  voluntary  and 
was  paid  back  to  the  time  of  our  entry  Into 
Congress,  and  It  was  the  best  we  couid  ex- 
pect to  pass  at  that  time  Mv  pension  or 
annuity  began  In  May  1955  when  I  became  62 
years  old  at  the  rate  of  $180  per  month  or 
$2,160  per  annum  and  has  risen  to  $259  per 
month  or  $3,108  per  year  because  of  the  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living. 

You  will  note  that  his  pension  has  in- 
creased 331-3  percent  without  any  con- 
tributions. The  serving  Members  of  Con- 
gress paid  for  this  increase  out  of  their 
contributions  since  no  appropriations 
were  provided  for  the  increases. 

This  is  another  reason  we  cannot  make 
the  fimd  actuarially  sound. 

Following  is  a  list  containing  the  his- 
tory of  retirement  legislation: 
HisTOBT   OF   Legislation   Affbctino   Retibz- 

MENT    OF    MBMBFH3    OF    CONGRESS 

1.  Act  Of  January  24,  1942,  Public  Law 
77-411,  extended  retirement  coverage  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

2.  Act  of  March  7,  1942,  Public  Law  77-490 
removed  Members  of  Congress  from  coverage 
under  the  retirement  system. 

3.  Act  of  August  2,  1946.  Public  Law  79- 
601.  extended  retirement  coverage  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

4.  Act  of  June  19,  1948,  Public  Law  80-707, 


17.  Act  of  July  12,  1960,  Public  Law  86-622 
liberalized  Members  retirement  benents  with 
respect  to  excess  contributions,  deferred  an- 
nuity. Immediate  reduced  annuity  upon  in- 
voluntary separation  and  survivor  annuity 

18.  Act  of  September  6,  1960,  Public  Law 
86-713,  accelerated  the  commencing  date  of 
Members  annuities  and  the  annuities  of  their 
survivors. 

19.  Act  of  July  31,   1961,  Public  Law  87- 
,,,      • .  ™,  ^u               .„  ,.     ^^*'  °^**'®  permanent  authorization  for  pay- 

.37 :' :...  ■"     ment   of    annuity    Increases    authorized    for 

Members  and  their  siirvlvors  by  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1958. 

20.  Act  of  October  4,  1961,  Public  Law 
87-350.  liberalized  the  restoration  to  earning 
capacity  provision  of  the  retirement  law  rela- 
tive to  Members  who  retire  on  account  of 
disability, 

21.  Act  of  October  11,  1962,  Public  Law 
87-793,  liberalized  Members'  survivor  bene- 
fits and  provided  annuity  adjustments  to  re- 
tired Members  and  survivors  of  Members 

22.  Act  of  September  27.  1965,  Public  Law 
89-205,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  November 
1,  1965,  Public  Law  89-314,  provided  cost-of- 
living  annuity  adjustments  to  retired  Mem- 
bers and  to  survivors  of  Members. 

23.  Act  of  July  18,  1966,  Public  Law  89-504 
liberalized  Members'  survivor  benefits  for 
student-children  and  provided  survivor  an- 
nuity increases. 

24.  Act  of  December  16,  1967,  Public  Law 
90-206.  llherallzed  Member's  maximum  basic 
annuity  at  80%  of  the  final  pay  of  an  ap- 
pointive position  in  which  the  Member  serves 
after  termination  of  Member  service. 


'3.959       18,058,674 


100.00 


allowed  a  Member  leaving  his  office  to  enter 
the  armed  forces  during  a  war  or  national 
emergency,  upon  returning  as  a  Member, 
to  have  the  time  spent  in  the  military 
credited  toward  retirement,  with  no  con- 
tribution to  the  retirement  fund. 

5.  Act  of  April  4,  1953,  Public  Law  83-18, 
eliminated  the  30-day  waiting  period  for 
Jolnt-and-survlvorshlp-annulty  elections  by 
Members. 

6.  Act  of  March  6,  1954,  Public  Law  83-303, 
liberalized  Member's  retirement  provisions 
with  respect  to  creditable  service,  condi- 
tions for  retiring,  amount  of  annuity  and 
death  benefits. 

7.  Act  of  August  31,  1954,  Public  Law  83- 
730,  provided  that  Member's  annuity  title 
could  arise  only  if  at  least  1  year  within  the 
2-year  p>eriod  next  preceding  Member's  sep- 
aration was  served  subject  to  the  retirement 
law. 

8.  Act  of  August  11,  1955,  Public  Law  84- 
369.  added  a  benefit  for  Members,  separated 
July  1,  1955  or  later,  who  had  prior  Govern- 
ment service  other  than  as  Member.  Also 
permitted  use  of  prior  Member  service  in 
computing  annuity  upon  retirement  from 
non-Member  employment. 

9.  Act  of  June  4,  1956,  PubUc  Law  84^556 
waived  l-out-of-2  requirement  in  case  of 
Member's  death  in  service. 

10.  Act  of  July  31,  1956,  Public  Law  84-854 
completely  liberalized,  revUed  and  re-enacted 
the  civil  service  reUrement  law  with  respect 
to  all  types  of  covered  personnel,  includlne 
Members.  * 

11.  Act  of  June  21,  1957,  Public  Law  85-38. 
liberalized  the  commencing  date  of  annui- 
ties for  survivors  of  Members  who  died  sub- 
sequent to  April  I,  1956  and  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956. 

„  J^'  ,^*'*^°'  •'^^  2^'  ^^5"^'  ^Wlc  Law  85-65. 
liberalized  the  commencing  date  of  annui- 
ties for  survivors  of  Members  who  died  on 
or  after  Januai7  1.  1957. 

A«K^'  '^°*.^'  "^"°*  25'  ^^58,  Public  Law  85- 
466.  provided  annuity  Increases  to  retired 
Members  or  their  survivors  who  were  receiv- 
ing or  entitled  to  receive  annuity  on  Aug- 
ust 1  1958,  based  on  service  terminated 
prior  to  Octot>er  1.  1956. 

«^««,^''*  of  August  14,  1958,  Public  Law 
85-661,  provided  for  payment  of  Member's 
voluntary  contribution  accounts  prior  to  re- 
therefrom"*^   a<ldltlonaI   annuity   resulUng 

o=^5;o^''*  °'  August  27,  1958,  Public  Law 
8S-772,  provided  annuity  protection  for  siw- 
vlvors  of  employees  who  are  elected  or  ap- 
pointed as  Members  of  Congress. 

16.  Act  of  July  7,  1960,  Public  Law  86-604 
liberalized  Members  retirement  benefits  with 
respect  to  refund  rights,  annuity  eleglbUlty 


Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  9825, 
the  Civil  Service  and  Retirement  Financ- 
ing and  Benefits  Act. 

The  House  Committee  on  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Ser\'ice  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  the  area  of  drafting  legislation 
intended  to  improve  both  the  financing 
and  funding  practices  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  in  order  to  maintain 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  retire- 
ment fund.  In  addition,  this  legislation. 
In  my  judgment,  provides  certain  limited, 
but  necessary  and  needed,  improvements 
in  the  benefits  structure  of  the  system 
within  the  confines  of  the  new  financing 
approach. 

Certainly,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
insure  that  the  necessary  money  is  avail- 
able when  needed  to  pay  the  annuities 
of  Government's  retirees  and  survivor 
annuitants  In  full  and  on  time. 

Essentially,  this  bill  provides  four  basic 
improvements  in  our  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act. 

First.  An  additional  1  percent  will  be 
added  to  all  future  annuity  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases.  This,  I  believe,  Is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Thus,  if  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  Increased  by  3  percent,  annuities 
would  be  advanced  by  4  percent  to  offset 
the  increase. 

Second.  Annuities  of  surviving  spouses 
who  have  remarried  since  July  18,  1966, 
will  be  continued  or  restored  under 
certain  conditions. 

Third.  Retirement  service  credit  will 
be  allowed  for  unused  sick  leave.  While 
this  provision  may  be  debated,  it  should, 
nevertheless,  be  recognized  as  a  valuable 
incentive  for  faithful  service. 
Fourth.  And,   last,  annuities  will  be 
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computed   on  the  high  3  years  rather 
than  the  high  5  years  of  average  earnings. 

On  this  latter  provision  of  pay  aver- 
aging and,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  a  motion  to 
recommit  will  be  offered  on  the  basis  that 
this  provision  includes  Members  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  3-year  averaging  provision 
is  limited  to  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
cludes Members  of  Congress,  I  will  sup- 
port it.  If  it  includes  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  I  shall  be  compelled  out 
of  conviction  to  support  the  motion  to 
recommit  on  that  basis. 

Increasing  the  salary  and  benefits  for 
Members  of  Congress,  as  I  see  it.  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem  and,  whenever 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  cast  my 
vote  on  this  question,  it  has  been  against 
increasing  Members"  salaries  and  bene- 
fits. This  was  true  during  the  last  ses- 
sion on  the  question  of  establishing  the 
so-called  Presidential  Commission  on 
Executive  Salaries  and  it  is  true  here 
today. 

While  I  fully  support  improving  the 
financial  condition  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  believe  that  our  actions  here 
today  will  be  construed  as  improving  the 
critical  problem  of  properly  financing 
the  system  by  improving  benefits  for 
Members  of  Congress  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  adequate  at  present. 

While  some  may  disagree,  I  believe 
that,  over  the  years.  Congress  has  just 
not  provided  sufficient  funds  or  adequate 
"machinery"  so  that  our  civil  service 
retirement  system  is  capable  of  keeping 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living  or  rising 
price  index.  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  has 
proper  attention  been  paid  to  surviving 
widows. 

This.  then,  is  the  problem  that  we 
should  be  addressing  ourselves  to  here 
today. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia   iMr.  Kee)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  major  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  improve  the  financing  and 
funding  practice  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  so  as  to  maintain  con- 
fidence in  the  soundness  of  the  retire- 
ment fund  and  to  assure  that  the  nec- 
essary money  Is  available  when  needed 
to  pay  the  annuities  of  Government's  re- 
tirees and  survivor  annuitants  in  full 
and  on  time. 

It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  certain  limited,  but 
needed,  improvements  in  the  benefits 
structure  of  the  system  within  the  limits 
of  the  new  financing  approach. 

During  the  past  IVj  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement.  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  has  de- 
voted its  full  time  and  attention,  in  ex- 
tensive public  hearings,  executive  ses- 
sions, and  conferences  with  the  o£Qclal 
representatives  of  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  to  a 
searching  review  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  civil  service  retirement  sjrs- 


tem — a  program  which  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  Federal  employment  system,  and 
one  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
Government's  millions  of  retired,  active, 
and  future  employees  and  their  families. 

The  subcommittee's  aim  was  to  at- 
tempt to  recognize  the  problems  result- 
ing from  past  and  present  funding  prac- 
tices, to  resolve  any  doubts  of  the  sys- 
tem's financial  integrity,  and  to  develop 
a  definite  plan  of  action  to  insure  its 
ability  to  fulfill  its  obligations. 

The  results  of  the  indepth  study  most 
assuredly  attest  to  the  fact  that  any 
doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  system's 
ability  to  meet  future  commitments  is 
attributable  to  funding  practices  that 
have  been  grossly  inadequate  since  the 
program's  very  inception  In  1920. 

Federal  employees  have  always  con- 
tributed the  full  amount  set  by  law,  but, 
while  the  Government  has  contributed 
substantial  sums  to  the  trust  funds,  it 
has  failed  to  appropriate  regularly  and 
systematically,  on  a  concurrent  basis, 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  ultimate 
costs  not  covered  by  employees'  con- 
tributions. In  past  years  several  methods 
for  determining  appropriations,  to  meet 
the  Government's  obligation  to  the  sys- 
tem have  been  considered,  and  some 
were  adopted.  However,  attitudes  of 
various  administrations,  Congresses,  and 
committees  have  changed  from  time  to 
time,  but  facing  the  problem  realisticially 
has  been  long  delayed. 

The  significance  of  expected  continual 
deficiency  increases  is  that  the  fund  will 
ultimately  be  depleted  unless  action  is 
taken  to  forestall  this  contingency. 
Thereafter,  direct  appropriations  would 
be  required  each  year,  in  addition  to  em- 
ployee, and  employing  agency  contribu- 
tions, in  order  to  meet  benefit  payments 
as  they  fall  due.  Unless  steps  are  taken 
to  eliminate,  or  at  least  halt  the  growth 
of,  the  unfunded  liability,  the  fund  bal- 
ances will  be  drawn  down  and  substan- 
tial direct  appropriations  will  be  required 
to  meet  future  obligations. 

In  the  committee's  judgment  and 
mine,  its  recommended  approach,  while 
somewhat  new  in  concept  and  mechan- 
ics, is  sound  and  will  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results.  Its  impact  on  future 
budgets  will  be  considerable,  but  the  im- 
pact will  nevertheless  be  far  less  drastic 
than  if  present  funding  practices  con- 
tinue unchanged.  The  longer  action  is 
delayed,  the  larger  will  be  the  problem 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  bill  will  provide  in  full  for  the 
permanent  financing  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  so  as  to  assure  that 
there  will  always  be  enough  money  in 
the  fund  to  permit  the  payment  of  all 
benefits  due — in  full  and  on  time.  I  fully 
concur  with  the  committee  on  these 
matters. 

The  annuity  computation  formula  is 
an  all-important  technique  of  express- 
ing basic  policy  decisions  as  to  how  much 
annuity  to  award  specified  groups  of 
employees,  and  how  much  recognition  or 
weight  to  give  to  length  of  service,  level 
of  earnings,  and  other  relevant  factors 
In  arriving  at  the  amount  of  annuity. 

Substitution  of  the  final  salary,  of  the 
salary  in  the  last  full  year  of  employment, 
of  a  high-2  average,  or  of  a  high-3  aver- 


age have  all  been  urged  as  remedies.  Each 
of  these  would  be  more  advantageous 
than  the  high-5  average  from  the  view- 
point of  most  employees,  of  course,  in 
that  each  would  produce  more  favorable 
annuities. 

On  balance,  it  is  my  judgment  that  tJie 
high-3  average  appears  to  be  the  best 
available  alternative  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  Government  and  the 
employees.  Normal  costs  will  be  increased 
by  0.07  percent  of  payroll — from  13  86 
percent  to  13.93  percent — or  $15.4  mil- 
lion armually — $7.7  million  each  from 
employees  and  agencies — but  will  be 
fully  covered  within  the  normal  cost 
financing  provision  of  section  102  of  this 
legislation. 

A  continuing  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  years  that,  while  some 
employees  are  heavy  sick  leave  users 
toward  the  end  of  their  careers,  many 
others  retire  with  substantial  balances 
accumulated  by  virtue  of  conscientious 
usage  of  the  sick  leave  privilege.  While 
one-third  of  all  retirements  are  for  dis- 
ability— and  such  retirees  are  properly 
entitled  to  the  full  protection  provided 
by  their  sick  leave — the  leave  problem 
is  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  legis- 
lation because  the  use  of  sick  leave  by 
employees  otherwise  planning  to  retire 
is  creating  difficulty  for  Federal  agencies. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency,  particularly  among 
State  and  municipal  governments,  to  pro- 
vide some  form  of  recognition  for  unused 
sick  leave  at  the  time  an  individual  re- 
tires or  dies  while  employed.  In  instances 
where  a  lump-sum  payoff  is  provided, 
this  recognition  frequently  equals  50  per- 
cent of  the  cash  value  of  the  unused 
leave.  Statistics  disclose  that,  since  the 
adoption  of  such  plans,  overall  sick  leave 
usage  has  declined  from  an  average  of 
8  to  7  days  yearly.  Further,  that  such  a 
payoff  is  not  quite  unique  is  demonstrated 
by  the  practice  in  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment's retirement  system  of  continuing  to 
pay  a  retired  employee  the  equivalent  of 
full  salary  and  annuity  benefits  for  the 
period  equal  to  his  unsued  sick  leave. 

The  bill  provides  a  limited  measure  of 
recompense  for  unused  sick  leave  by  in- 
creasing the  total  actual  service  per- 
formed by  an  employee — who  retires  on 
an  immediate  annuity  or  dies  leaving  a 
survivor  or  survivors  entitled  to  annuity 
benefits — by  the  length  of  service  repre- 
sentative of  the  calendar  value  of  his  un- 
used sick  leave.  An  employee  who  has 
met  the  age  and  service  requirements  for 
Immediate  retirement,  such  as  one  who 
is  age  55  and  has  served  30  years,  for  ex- 
ample, will  have  his  service  increased  by 
1  calendar  month  for  each  22  days  of 
unused  leave:  or  a  retired  or  deceased 
employee  who  has  accrued  sufficient 
leave  to  be  carried  in  a  paid-leave  status 
for  1  year  will  be  given  retirement  serv- 
ice credit  of  1  calendar  year.  Conse- 
quently, the  latter  employee's  annuity 
would  be  computed  upon  31  years  of 
service.  The  additional  service  so 
granted,  however,  shall  not  be  counted 
in  determining  average  pay  or  in  attain- 
ing eligibility  for  retirement. 

This  legislation  embraces  a  change  in 
the  basic  historical  philosophy  underly- 
ing the  sick  leave  system,  and  grants  a 
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limited  recognition  to  those  employees 
who  have  prudently  utilized  the  sick 
leave  privilege.  It  Is  expected  that  by 
providing  a  benefit  as  an  additional  in- 
centive to  conserve  sick  leave,  there  will 
be  extra  consideration  given  by  em- 
ployees, generally,  to  the  use  of  the  leave 
as  it  is  earned.  By  crediting  such  ac- 
cruals, normal  cost  will  be  further  in- 
creased by  0.06  percent  of  payroll — from 
13.93  to  13.99  percent — or  $13.2  million, 
but  will  be  fully  covered  within  section 
102  of  this  blU. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
that  such  additional  costs  will  be  sig- 
nificantly offset  by  the  savings  resulting 
from  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  days 
of  average  sick  leave  usage  throughout 
the  Federal  service.  Again,  I  concur  with 
the  committee. 

Federal  staff  retirement  systems  repre- 
sent a  mixture  of  Insurance  and  humani- 
tarian principles.  In  the  matter  of  ad- 
Justing  annuities  after  retirement,  in- 
surance practice  would  guarantee  that 
whatever  annuity  an  employee  had 
earned*  at  the  time  of  retirement  should 
be  preBcrved  without  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  humanitarian  considerations 
would  urge  that  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
tired person  is  the  major  concern,  and 
that  annuities  should  be  adjusted  to 
changing  needs.  The  latter  theory  has 
prevailed  through  congressional  action; 
but  putting  theory  into  practice  has 
proved  difficult. 

The  level  of  benefits  at  the  time  of 
retirement  is  established  by  a  formula 
based  on  service  and  salary.  The  needs 
and  desires  of  annuitants  are  Influenced 
by  the  cost  of  living  and  also  the  general 
level  of  standards  of  living.  When  these 
variables  are  stable  or  declining,  annuity 
adjustments  are  no  issue;  this  was  essen- 
tially true  from  1920  to  1945.  When  the 
variables  increase,  however,  problems 
arise;  and  that  has  been  the  situation 
continuously  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

The  Congress  has  tried  a  variety  of 
devices  to  cope  with  the  problem.  After 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  was 
passed  in  1920.  civilian  salaries  were  ad- 
justed by  the  Classification  Act  of  1923 
and  a  subsequent  increase  in  1925;  but 
a  retirement  recomputation  principle 
was  never  adopted.  In  1926  and  1930  new 
formulas  for  computing  benefits  were 
Introduced.  Annuities  for  persons  already 
retired  were  Increased  to  the  levels  pro- 
vided by  the  new  formulas.  Under  the 
1930  act  the  maximum  benefit  was  $100 
a  month,  and  most  employees  retiring 
after  a  full  career  received  this  amount. 
During  the  1930's  salary  schedules  were 
stable  except  for  temporary  flat  percent- 
age cuts,  and  no  changes  were  made  in 
annuity  formulas.  The  cost  of  living  sind 
general  standard  of  living  declined.  An- 
nuitants were  relatively  well  off  and, 
therefore,  annuity  adjustments  were  no 
issue. 

During  World  War  11.  wartime  con- 
trols ruled  out  any  general  action  on 
salaries  and  annuities  alike.  However, 
one  change  was  made:  the  $100-a- 
month  lid  on  armuities  was  removed  in 
favor  of  a  percentage  of  hlgh-5  average, 
thus  benefiting  higher  paid  employees — 
which  at  the  time  meant  those  paid  over 


$2,800  a  year.  In  1946  this  provision  was 
also  extended  to  cover  employees  who 
had  retired  before  the  amendment  was 
passed. 

As  a  result  of  inflation  during  and 
after  the  war,  both  active  and  retired 
employees  found  themselves  in  a  new 
and  bleaker  economic  world.  The  Con- 
siuner  Price  Index  in  1946  stood  40  per- 
cent above  the  1939  level.  In  1951,  with 
a  boost  from  the  Korean  conflict,  It 
reached  87  percent.  Fortunately,  civil- 
ian productlMi  recovered  rapidly  and 
action  was  taken  to  restore  lost  values, 
at  least  in  part. 

By  1956,  pay  schedules  for  most  ac- 
tive employees,  and  annuities  for  new 
retirees,  had  pretty  well  caught  up  with 
the  cost-of-living  Increase  since  1939. 
However,  national  productivity  still  In- 
creased and  wages  and  salaries  In  indus- 
try continued  upward.  Annuitants  who 
had  retired  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  1956  act  received  a  10-percent  cost- 
of-living  raise.  Those  retired  later  re- 
ceived nothing  under  that  act. 

In  1962  a  major  effort  was  begun  to 
establish  annuity  adjustments  on  a  sta- 
ble basis.  The  act  of  October  11,  1962, 
first  established  the  principle  that  Fed- 
eral civilian  salaries  should  be  compara- 
ble with  Industry  salaries  for  similar 
work,  and  new  salary  schedules  took 
steps  toward  effecting  the  principle.  The 
act  also  established  the  policy  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  annuities  would  be 
maintained  by  adjusting  benefits  auto- 
matically whenever  the  Consimier  Price 
Index  for  a  year  exceeded  the  base  year 
by  3  percent.  At  the  same  time,  armuities 
for  1962  and  earlier  years  were  raised  by 
5  percent;  and  to  supplement  the  effect 
of  the  1962  increases  on  hlgh-5  averages, 
annuities  for  1963  were  raised  by  4  per- 
cent, for  1964  by  3  percent,  for  1965  by 
2  percent,  and  for  1966  by  1  percent.  Fur- 
ther, the  1952  and  1955  ceilings  on  an- 
nuity increases  were  abolished,  so  that 
all  earlier  retirees  got  the  benefit  of  pre- 
vious increases. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  had  in- 
creased 118  percent  from  1939  to  1962, 
and  while  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
formula  was  a  welcome  innovation,  its 
operation  disappointed  annuitants.  It 
fell  barely  short  of  forcing  an  automatic 
increase  in  1965  and  left  them  to  wait 
another  year. 

The  89th  Congress  reacted  by  passing 
new  legislation  In  1965.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  formula  was  revised  to  pro- 
vide automatic  Increases  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  3  percent 
over  the  previous  base  period  for  3  suc- 
cessive months.  The  new  formula  gen- 
erated an  automatic  Increase  of  4.6 
percent  for  all  annuitants  in  1965.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Congress  provided  additional 
increases  of  6 '/a  percent  for  civil  service 
retirement  annuitants  who  had  retired 
before  October  1,  1956,  and  1%  percent 
for  those  who  retired  between  that  date 
and  December  31,  1965 — an  average  of 
IVz  percent.  Subsequent  automatic  ad- 
justments of  3.9  percent,  respectively, 
have  become  effective  on  January  1,  1967, 
May  1,  1968,  and  as  recently  as  March  1, 
1969. 

If  the  present  Consiuner  Price  Index 
formula  had  been  in  effect  since  1920, 


it  presumably  would  have  been  suspend- 
ed during  the  period  of  wartime  inflation 
as  a  result  of  wartime  controls.  After  the 
war,  however,  it  would  have  provided  a 
guide  more  effective  than  any  then  avail- 
able for  bringing  the  value  of  annuities 
back  to  a  reasonable  relation  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Once  the  annuities 
regained  their  original  purchasing  power, 
the  formula  would  have  maintained  them 
by  prompt  and  equitable  action  when 
living  costs  rose  further. 

While  values  are  In  better  balance 
now,  on  the  whole,  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past,  a  notable  deficiency  continues 
to  exist.  A  period  of  5  months  elapses 
between  the  initial  month  in  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by  3  percent 
over  the  previous  base  month  and  the 
month  in  which  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  is  reflected  in  the  armulty 
checks.  During  that  elapsed  period  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  continues  its  up- 
ward trend,  generally  attaining  a  level 
in  excess  of  1  percent  of  the  actual  per- 
centage rate  of  adjustment. 

In  order  to  correct  this  serious  de- 
ficiency in  the  adjustment  formula  and 
thereby  compensate  retirees  and  survivor 
annuitants  for  the  Intervening  incre- 
mental rises  in  the  cost  of  living.  H.R. 
17682  will  add  1  percent  to  all  future 
percentage  adjustments.  For  example,  if 
the  highest  level  attained  during  the  3- 
month  measuring  period  equals  4  per- 
cent, an  additional  1  percent  will  be 
added  thereto  and  result  In  an  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  5  percent.  Annual 
costs  would  be  Increased  by  approxi- 
mately $23  million  on  each  occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  above  constitutes  a 
synopsis  of  the  views  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
which  I  am  pleased  to  join. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  (H.R.  9825) 
vigorously  attacks  a  number  of  inequities 
presently  existing  in  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system.  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
Congress  must  meet  its  obligations  to 
the  millions  of  dedicated  workers  In  the 
Federal  service.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
essential  legislation. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  my  very  dear 
friend  of  many,  many  years  standing 
(Mr.  CoRBETT  of  Pennsylvania)  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend 
Chairman  Daniels,  and  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insur- 
ance, and  Health  Benefits,  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C^vil  Service  for  reporting  H.R.  9825, 
sound  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion, which  was  cosponsored  by  24  of  26 
members  of  the  committee. 

Under  the  wise  and  able  leadership 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Daniels)  ,  of  New  Jersey,  we  have  before 
us  legislation  that  deserves  the  unani- 
mous support  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  without  amendment.  This  meas- 
ure was  reported  imanlmously  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  by  the  full  committee 
it  was  supported  by  a  vote  of  22  yeas  and 
1  present,  and  with  not  a  single  nay. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  this  is  an  excellent  example 
of  bipartisan  support. 
For    1'/^    years,    the    subcommittee 
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chaired  by  Mr.  Daniels  has  devoted  full 
time  and  attention  in  extensive  public 
hearings. 

Title  I  improves  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  civil  service  retirement  fund. 

Title  n  provides  moderate  liberaliza- 
tion, which  will  amply  be  covered  by  title 
I.  This  is  sound  fiscal  legislation. 

I  should  note  that  the  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  are  by 
law  required  to  contribute  to  the  fund 

The  members  of  the  legislative  branch, 
including  Members  of  Congress  and  con- 
gressional employees,  are  the  only  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  have  the  choice 
of  choosing  to  participate  or  not  to  par- 
ticipate. Some  do,  and  some  do  not.  The 
choice  is  up  to  the  individual  alone. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time  that 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  once 
they  are  appointed,  even  on  a  temporary 
basis,  do  contribute.  But  when  they  stay 
and  they  are  qualified,  for  permanent 
civil  service  status,  they  have  their  jobs 
for  their  lifetime,  as  long  as  they  per- 
form their  assigned  duties  in  an  accept- 
able fashion. 

The  Members  of  the  House,  however, 
have  to  go  before  the  electorate,  before 
the  voters  of  our  districts,  twice  every 
2  years.  We  have  to  report  to  our  people 
in  our  primarj'  elections  and  in  our  gen- 
eral elections.  Our  congressional  em- 
ployees are  dependent  upon  our  success. 
Without  them,  of  course,  none  of  us 
could  be  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  like  to 
add  that  our  Nation  was  founded  with 
the  idea  that  our  Nation  would  survive  or 
fall  upon  the  performance  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  fulfill 
this  sacred  obligation.  As  we  look  to  the 
future,  this  measure,  when  approved, 
will  serve  to  help  attract  some  of  the 
most  capable  and  qualified  citizens  into 
public  service.  Because  of  this  fact,  our 
country  will  benefit. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation is  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfuly,  there- 
fore, urge  everj'  Member  of  this  House, 
and  I  strongly  beg  and  plead  with  every 
Member  of  this  House,  let  us  pass  this 
measure  unanimously,  without  a  single 
amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly) . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  proper  financing  for 
the  retirement  fund  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  here,  to 
my  mind,  Is  whether  the  good  outweighs 
the  bad.  No  one  opposes  the  objective 
of  H.R.  9825;  namely,  to  improve  the 
financing  and  funding  practices  of  civil 
service  retirement.  For  years  I  have 
called  for  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
$57  billion  deficit  In  the  system.  This 
title  I  of  the  bill  would  accomplish.  But, 
by  the  same  token,  title  n  of  the  bill 
would  increase  the  imfunded  liability, 
and  I  oppose  that. 

Since  I  have  been  In  Congress — which 
Is  more  than  16  years — I  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  retirement  fund  almoet 
$30,000.  That  fund  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress has  a  substantial  surplus,  I  am  in- 


formed. So  I  do  not  feel  obligated  to 
vote  against  more  benefits  for  Members 
of  Congress.  But  this  is  a  civil  service 
retirement  for  all  Federal  workers,  and 
I  feel  constrained  to  look  at  it  in  that 
way. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  vote 
comes — as  I  believe  it  will — to  raise  the 
contribution  from  7  Viz  percent  to  8  per- 
after  the  consimier  price  index  rises  by  3 
eliminate  more  deficit  financing.  I  am  for 
higher  benefits  but  I  want  the  program 
to  be  fully  financed.  I  hope  that  amend- 
ment carries.  I  will  pay  8  percent  of  my 
salary  willingly  for  the  liberalization  of 
the  program. 

Also  I  will  support  a  reduction  in  bene- 
fits, If  that  is  necessary  to  bring  the  fund 
into  balance. 

But  I  support  the  objective  of  the  bill. 
It  is  long  overdue,  and  its  passage,  espe- 
cially title  I,  is  most  desirable. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  <Mrs. 
May). 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
most  objectionable  that  this  bill  contains 
provisions  which  would  liberalize  the 
retirement  financing  and  benefits  for 
Members  of  Congress.  I  submit  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  view  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  as  further  special  benefits 
which  Members  of  Congress  bestow  upon 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  American  people  are  upset  about  the 
41 -percent  increase  in  pay  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  allowed  them- 
.selves  this  year?  And  just  before  asking 
the  people  to  submit  to  an  extension  of 
the  income  tax  surcharge? 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  provisions  for  Members  of 
Congress  in  this  bill  are  just  as  untimely 
as  was  the  pay  increase  for  Members 
earlier  this  year. 

It  is  possible  that  my  opposition  to 
benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  may 
be  construed  by  some  as  opposition  to 
retirement  financing  Improvements  and 
benefits  for  civil  service  workers.  Tills  is 
not  so.  I  fully  recognize  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees, and  I  have  always  supported 
those  provisions  of  the  bill.  But  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  support  a  bill  that 
retains  these  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  our  national 
economy  and  budgetary  situation  were 
such  that  we  could  do  anything  we 
wanted  to  do.  We  tried  that  for  the  past 
few  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  as  a  result 
we  are  faced  with  economic  catastrophe. 

To  survive,  we  must  realine  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  a  good  place  to  start 
is  right  here  in  this  Chamber. 

I  will  not  vote  for  any  bill  that  contains 
any  monetary  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress.  Not  with  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  being  asked  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  pay  high  taxes  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  H.R.  9825,  legislation  to  liberalize 
and  reform  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

This  bill  takes  a  series  of  much  needed 
steps  in  the  direction  of  directly  improv- 
ing benefits  for  recipients.  The  program 


currently  computes  retirement  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  high-5- 
year  salary.  H.R.  9825  would  substitute  a 
hlgh-3  average  computation  for  the 
present  high-5,  the  cost  of  the  in- 
creased benefits  are  taken  into  account  in 
the  financing  provided  by  the  bill.  The 
hlgh-3  substitute  is  an  especially  wel- 
come provision  of  the  bill  because  it 
would  assure  that  retirement  benefits 
more  closely  resemble  a  person's  final 
salary— which  is  generally  also  his  high- 
est salary — than  does  the  present  hlgh- 
flve  computation. 

The  civil  service  retirement  program 
now  Increases  retirement  benefits  to 
match  cost-of-living  increases  5  months 
after  the  consumer  price  index  rises  by  3 
percent.  In  order  to  compensate  for  this 
5-month  lag  in  providing  retirees  with 
increased  benefits,  H.R.  9825  provides 
that  the  cost-of-living  increase  paid  to 
retirees  would  be  1  percent  higher  than 
the  rise  in  consumer  price  index. 

Under  present  law,  widows  and  widow- 
ers of  Government  employees  may  re- 
marry after  age  60  and  still  receive  an- 
nuities if  their  deceased  spouses  were 
employed  after  July  18,  1966.  The  bill 
under  consideration  would  extend  these 
benefits  by  applying  this  provision  to  all 
widows  and  widowers  whose  remarriage 
took   place   on   or   after  July    18,    1966. 

H.R.  9825  makes  an  additional  im- 
provement in  the  program  by  giving 
credit  for  unused  sick  leave.  Presently, 
employees  seem  to  use  an  inordinate 
amount  of  sick  leave  during  their  last 
year  of  service.  In  order  to  encourage 
them  to  accumulate  it  rather  than  use  it 
unnecessarily,  this  bill  would  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  would  be  given 
credit  in  the  computation  of  retirement 
benefits.  The  cost  for  this  provision,  too, 
is  covered  by  the  bill's  financing  provi- 
sions, though  the  committee  reports  that 
it  believes  that  the  savings  resulting  from 
the  decreased  use  of  sick  leave  would 
greatly  offset  the  increased  costs. 

This  legislation  would  also  put  the 
civil  senlce  retirement  program  on  a 
much  sounder  financial  footing.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  has  been  sorely 
felt  for  a  number  of  years.  If  no  changes 
are  made  in  the  benefits  or  the  financing 
of  the  program,  it  is  forecast  that  the 
civil  service  retirement  funds  will  have  a 
zero  balance  in  18  years. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
chosen  to  serve  their  country  in  one  of 
the  most  direct  possible  ways;  by  work- 
ing for  their  national  Goverrunent.  As  a 
legislator  and  also  as  a  citizen,  I  am 
grateful  to  them.  And  I  am  anxious  for 
them  to  have  advantages  similar  to  those 
they  would  receive  in  the  private  sector. 
The  level  and  type  of  employee  retire- 
ment benefits  without  doubt  present  one 
of  the  areas  where  the  good  intentions 
and  the  ultimate  fairness  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  clearly  judged.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  judgment  on  the  matter  of 
equitable  and  sound  retirement  benefits 
would  have  gone  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress  now  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reverse  that  judgment;  I  urge 
that  we  make  use  of  that  opportunity  by 
passing  H.R.  9825. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port HJl.  9825.  which  has  tremendous 
significance  for  all  Federal  employees, 
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legislation  that  will  vastly  strengthen 
and  renew  our  confidence  in  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  This  bill  will 
greatly  improve  the  financing  and  fund- 
ing practices  of  the  retirement  fund. 

Federal   employees   have   consistently 
contributed  to  the  Government's  retire- 
ment since  its  inception  in  1920  with  the 
assumption     that     their     contribution 
would  be  supplemented  with  allotments 
from  the  Government,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  live  comfortably  in  their  golden 
years.  Now  it  seems  that  this  hope  for  a 
comfortable  retirement  may  be  endan- 
gered due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  moneys 
in  the  retirement  fund.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment   has    contributed    substantial 
sums  to  the  fund  since  1920,  it  has  failed 
to  appropriate  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally, or  on  a  concurrent  basis,  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  ultimate  costs  not  cov- 
ered by  employee  contributions.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  the  several  methods  of 
financing  proposed  from    1920  through 
1957  provided  for  an  automatic  refiection 
of  the  Government's  share  of  retirement 
costs  In  annual  appropriations.   As  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice pointed  out  in  Its  report : 

The  stabilization  of  employment  during 
the  early  fifties,  combined  with  sporadic  and 
inadequate  employer  contributions,  made  it 
apparent  that  as  the  system  matured,  annual 
trust  fund  revenues  would  soon  be  less  than 
benefit  payments. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  deficiency,  or 
the  unfunded  liability  in  the  fund  when 
computed  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  expected 
to  have  reached  a  level  of  $57.7  billion. 
To  meet  this  deficiency,  three  major 
provisions  are  contained  in  H.R.   9825. 
which  will  dramatically  alter  the  financ- 
ing of  the  system.  The  bill  would  raise 
Goverrmient  and  employee  contributions 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  from 
6.5  to  7  percent  and  from  7  to  1\^  percent 
for  congressional  employees.   A  second 
provision  calls  for  costs  of  future  un- 
funded liabilities  from  benefit  liberali- 
zations, salary  increases,  and  extensions 
of  coverage  to  be  met  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  appropriations  to  the  fund 
in  equal  annual  installments  over  a  30- 
year  period.  Third,  the  bill  provides  for 
appropriations  to  meet  the  Government's 
presently  increasing  unfunded  liability  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  interest  on  future 
accrued  deficiencies. 

The  possibility  that  the  fund  even- 
tually  may   be   depleted   demands   our 
prompt  action  today.  It  is  up  to  us  now 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  a 
viable  fund  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands   of    dedicated    Goverrunent    em- 
ployees who  comprise  our  federal  system. 
Along  with  the  above  provisions,  H.R. 
9825   is   designed   to   increase   substan- 
tially the  retirement  benefits  available 
to  Government  employees  by  computing 
retirement  annuities  on  the  highest  3  in- 
stead of  the  present  5  years  of  average 
salary  and  granting  civil  service  employ- 
ees credit  at  retirement  for  unused  sick 
leave. 

It  was  disclosed  during  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  H.R.  9825,  that 
there  is  a  growing  tendency,  particularly 
among  State  and  municipal  govemments, 
to  provide  some  form  of  recognition  for 
unused  sick  leave  at  the  time  an  individ- 


ual retires  or  dies  while  employed.  Such 
a  policy  has  acted  as  an  incentive  to 
employees  to  conserve  their  sick  leave 
in  anticipation  of  applying  this  unused 
time  to  their  length  of  service  when 
computing  retirement  benefits.  The  bill 
provides  that  unused  sick  leave  shall  not 
be  counted  in  determining  average  pay 
or  in  attaining  eligibility  for  retirement. 
This  provision  has  long  been  a  goal  of 
the  Government  employee  unions  and 
would  guarantee  that  those  employees 
who  have  judiciously  utilized  their  sick 
leave  will  receive  adequate  compensation 
in  their  retirement  years. 

Federal  employees  nationwide  are 
eagerly  awaiting  congressional  action  on 
this  bill  and  are  universal  in  their  hopes 
for  prompt  passage  of  comprehensive 
reform  legislation.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  give  their  full  support  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  fiscal  integrity  and  common- 
sense,  the  House  should  pass  H.R  9825. 
This  is  a  very  well-structured  bill  that 
both  puts  the  civil  service  retirement 
trust  fund  on  a  fiscally  sound  basis  as 
well  as  providing  increased  benefits  for 
retired  personnel. 

Title  I  of  this  act  proposes  a  positive 
plan  of  action  to  solve  the  problem  of 
financing  the  system  by  improving  past 
and  present  funding  practices  which 
have  proven  to  be  inadequate.  It  is  not 
the  employee  contributions  which  have 
caused  the  present  troubles,  but  rather, 
the  method  of  computation  of  agency 
contributions.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  over  $48  billion.  Under  the 
present  financing  system,  the  unfunded 
liability  will  continue  to  grow  by  more 
than  $1.5  billion  each  year.  If  the  sys- 
tem is  continued  disbursements  will  out- 
strip revenues  by  1974.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  balance  of  somewhat  more 
than  $17.1  billion  in  the  trust  account. 
This  balance  wllll  be  totally  depleted  by 
1987  under  the  current  contributory  sys- 
tem. 

Although  total  collapse  of  the  civil 
sei-vice  retirement  system  is  still  18  years 
away,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take 
remedial  action  now  so  as  to  avert  the 
consequences  which  are  so  clearly  indi- 
cated. 

While  Government  employees  have  al- 
ways contributed  their  share  to  the  fund, 
the  Government  has  not  appropriated 
sufficient  sums  with  any  regularity,  and 
the  sums  so  contributed  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  portion  of  accrued 
costs  attributable  to  the  Government 
contribution  accoimt. 

While  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  fund  is  still  sufficient  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  immediately  future  obligations, 
the  laxity  in  Government  contribution 
has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  possible  interest 
which  now  amounts  to  $1.7  billion  per 
year. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story  however. 
While  the  fund  can  meet  existing  obh- 
gations,  actuarial  studies  indicate  that  at 
the  present  time — right  now — no  funds 
exist  in  respect  of  nonretired  persons, 
whether  to  their  accrued  annuities  or  as 
to  then-  own  accumulated  contributions. 
A  private  insurance  company  certainly 
could  not  operate  in  this  manner  and  re- 


tain its  license.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  auto- 
matically entitled  to  a  stance  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  modern 
economists  generally  accept  that  Federal 
retirement  systems,  backed  by  the  •■p\iil 
Faith  and  Credit  of  the  United  States" 
need  not  accumulate  reserves  to  the  same 
extent  that  are  required  of  private  pen- 
sion plans.  This  concept  may  be  valid, 
and  is  certainly  necessary  when  we  are 
involved  with  mandatory  spending  pro- 
grams in  which  deficit  financing  is  the 
only  alternative  to  no  program  at  all. 
Here  however,  we  are  presented  with  a 
financial  package  which  will  go  far  to 
reduce  the  expected  deficit  in  the  trust 
fund  without  dislocating  any  other  op- 
tions. The  ultimate  conclusion  is  clear. 
If  title  I  is  not  passed,  the  future  defi- 
ciencies will  have  to  be  met  by  annual 
appropriations  in  addition  to  employee 
and  agency  contributions.  Title  I  offers  a 
solution  which  must  be  accepted. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  provides  for  certain 
limited  increases  in  benefits,  both  cash 
and  otherwise.  It  is  the  title  n  programs 
which  have  generated  an  enormous 
amount  of  mail  to  my  office.  This  mail  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
share  this  experience.  I  fully  support  that 
section  of  the  bill  providing  that  the  re- 
tirement annuity  be  based  on  the  high 
3-year  average  rather  than  the  present 
high  5-year  average.  The  present  5-year 
standard  tends  to  keep  Government  em- 
ployees on  the  job  beyond  the  age  when 
they  would  normally  retire,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  retirement  schedules  now 
becoming  prevalent  in  industry,  and  does 
not  necessarily  refiect  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  program — which  is  to  reward 
the  Federal  employee  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate with  his  contribution  to  the 
Goverrmient. 

Equally  valuable  is  the  section  of  the 
bill  providing  a  credit  for  unused  sick 
leave.  This  section  is  the  most  morally 
justifiable  provision  in  the  bill,  for  it 
rewards  those  persons  who  have  shown 
a    competence    and    responsibility    far 
above  that  of  the  average  civU  service 
employee.  At  present,  unused  sick  leave 
is  forfeited  if  not  used.  It  has  been  com- 
mon for  manj'  employees  to  use  up  their 
accrued  sick  leave  prior  to  retirement. 
This,  of  course,  results  in  long  absences 
from  work,  and  in  the  case  of  agencies 
under  hiring  curbs,  work  not  completed. 
Many  of  the  conscientious  and  often  high 
level  employees  recognize  their  responsi- 
bilities however,  and  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  their  accrued  sick  leave.  When 
the  retirement  date  arrives  they  must 
forfeit  this  leave.  In  essence,  the  present 
system  penalizes  the  competent  employee 
and  rewards  the  irresponsible  employee. 
It  is  argued  that  inclusion  of  this  sec- 
tion will  set  a  bad  precedent,  and  that 
inclusion  of  this  section  implies  that  the 
present  sick  leave  policy  is  being  abused. 
I    think    the    present    policy    is    being 
abused.  Agency  reports  confirm  this. 

While  the  purpose  of  sick  leave  is  to 
provide  income  for  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  those  employees  who  are  absent 
from  work  due  to  illness,  experience 
clearly  shows  that  as  many  emp'ovees 
reach  retirement,  they  go  through  long 
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periods  of  "illness"  and  then  experience 
a  quick  recoverj-  upon  separation.  Con- 
trary to  the  supplemental  views  in  the 
committee  report,  I  do  not  feel  that  in- 
clusion of  this  section  will  result  in  em- 
ployees reporting  for  work  if  they  are 
sick  in  order  to  gam  the  credit. 

Crediting  unused  sick  leave  wUl  In 
all  probability  result  in  increased  effi- 
ciency as  the  long-term  employee  will 
have  the  incentive  to  continue  active 
work  up  to  the  time  of  official  separation. 
In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that 
H.R  9825  is  a  well  thought  out  package 
which  will  stabilize  the  present  chaotic 
system  and  provide  the  necessary  bene- 
fits that  have  been  lacking  and  which  are 
certainly  due  the  Federal  employee. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  a  sense 
of  relief  that  I  rise  today  to  give  my 
support  of  H.R.  9825.  I  am  sure  all  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  the  bill  was 
a  long  time  getting  to  the  fioor  and  those 
of  us  who  have  cosponsored  the  legisla- 
tion are  just  plain  glad  it  is  here  now. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  pass  this 
bill  again  this  year  as  we  did  at  the  end 
of  the  90th  Congress.  When  it  is  enacted, 
it  will  insure  the  solvency  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  and  make 
some  improvements  in  that  system 
which  are  long  overdue  so  that  it  will 
be  more  modem  and  capable  of  meeting 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  our  re- 
tired civil  servants. 

I  believe  that  maintenance  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  is  one  of  the 
most  important  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
modern  employment  system  which  we 
have  tried  to  develop  to  attract  and  keep 
employees  of  the  highest  caliber  to  con- 
duct the  complex  business  of  Govern- 
ment. Enactment  of  HR.  9825  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  financial  seciu-ity 
of  the  many  past  civil  servants  and  their 
families  as  well  as  to  future  retirees. 
It  will  represent  a  landmark  in  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  system  and  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  retirement  fund's 
ability  to  meet  its  commitments  to  our 
Federal  civil  servants. 

The  results  of  a  comprehensive  study 
conducted  by  the  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement,  Insurance,  and 
Health  Benefits  testifies  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  Federal  employees  have 
always  contributed  the  full  amount  to 
the  fund  but,  while  the  Government  has 
contributed  substantial  amounts,  it  has 
failed  to  appropriate  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  system  which  are 
not  covered  by  employee  contributions. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968  fiscal  year,  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  system  had  ap- 
proached $55  billion.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  under  current  system  funding 
practices,  this  unfunded  liability  will 
continue  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  $2  billion 
per  year.  'When  the  latest  salary  statute 
was  implemented  and  Federal  salaries 
at  last  in  most  cases  came  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  comparability,  this 
coupled  with  cost-of-living  increases  for 
annuitants  increased  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility to  about  $60  billion.  The  need  for 
action  is  evident  and  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  decide  overwhelmingly  to  take 
that  action  today  and  approve  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  alarmed  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
against  enactment  of  some  provisions 
of  this  bill  specifically  those  which  would 
liberalize  existing  benefits  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  First,  gross  earnings,  rather 
than  basic  pay  should  be  used  in  deter- 
mining retirement  benefits  and  deduc- 
tions; second,  average  salary-  for  annuity 
computation  puiposes  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  3  rather  than  5 
years  of  service;  third,  unused  sick  leave 
would  be  added  to  actual  length  of  serv- 
ice in  computing  annuities;  fourth,  an 
extra  1  percent  would  be  added  to  each 
annuity  increase  resulting  from  changes 
in  the  consumer  price  index;  and  fifth, 
amendments  which  permit  continuation 
for  the  annuity  when  a  siu-viving  spouse 
remarries  after  reaching  age  60,  and 
restoration  of  annuity  upon  termination 
of  a  remarriage  which  occurred  before 
age  60,  would  be  made  applicable  to  all 
cases  in  which  remarriage  occurs  after 
July  17, 1966. 

I  support  all  these  provisions  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  feel  likewise. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  continued  effi- 
ciency of  our  Government. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  consider  what  I  am  sure  will  be  one 
of  the  most  worthy  bills  to  come  before 
this  session  of  Congress.  Basically,  it  is 
legislation  to  provide  just  retirement 
benefits  for  our  Federal  employees,  and 
improve  the  funding  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  program. 

I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  general 
agreement  on  the  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  cosfwnsored  a  bill,  H.R. 
10219,  identical  to  the  measure  before  us. 
and  so  have  many  other  Members.  The 
need  for  this  type  of  improvement  is  clear 
and  compelling,  for  it  is  imperative  that 
we  provide  adequately  for  the  retirement 
of  career  Government  workers  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  public  service. 

H.R.  9825  is  a  "clean  bUl"  in  that  it  is 
a  final  version  of  similar  legislation 
which  has  long  been  studied  by  this  body. 
It  incorporates  refinements  and  improve- 
ments which  refiect  the  extensive  consid- 
eration devoted  by  the  Congress  to  this 
field.  No  Senate  action  was  taken  on  the 
similar  bill  passed  unanimously  by  the 
House  in  the  last  Congress,  but  in  view 
of  the  increasingly  severe  hardship 
caused  on  retirees  by  infiation,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  other  body  will  be  in  a 
more  receptive  mood  this  year. 

One  of  the  best  elements  of  this  bill  is 
its  provision  reducing  the  average  pay 
computation  period  to  3  years  from  the 
present  5  years.  This  provision  is  strongly 
endorsed  by  employees  and  their  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  it  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support.  It  is  needed  in 
part  because  of  the  recent  pay  increases 
we  have  enacted  to  bring  Federal  em- 
ployee salaries  into  closer  comparability 
with  private  enterprise  salaries.  It  would 
do  little  good  for  thousands  of  valuable 
Government  employees  if  we  raised  their 
pay  briefiy  before  retirement,  then  com- 
puted their  retirement  income  based  on 
5  years  of  previous  salaries  that  were 
admittedly  inequitable.  Justice  demands 
that  we  at  least  reduce  the  computation 
period  to  3  years  so  that  the  pay  increases 


which  we  found  to  be  Justified  are  taken 
into  better  account. 

During  this  period  of  rapid  escalation 
those  whose  pay  has  finally  been  brought 
to  comparability  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  should  not  be  penalized  by  con- 
tinuation of  the  5-year  base  period.  This 
long  a  period  overlooks  the  rapidly 
changing  nature  of  the  Government  pay 
structure  and  our  efforts  to  upgrade  Fed- 
eral salary  levels. 

The  other  provisions  of  this  measure 
are  also  sound.  By  adding  unused  sick 
leave  to  the  length  of  service  of  an  em- 
ployee who  is  retiring  or  has  died  while 
employed,  for  example,  we  are  justifiably 
rewarding  the  employee's  good  work  and 
attendance  record.  This  provision  will 
add  a  significant  incentive  for  employees 
to  not  'use  up"  all  of  their  allowable 
sick  leave  during  their  years  of  service 
and  should  result  in  large  savings  to 
the  Government. 

To  help  par-  for  the  increased  benefits. 
the  bill  adds  an  extra  1  percent  to  the 
rate  of  employee  and  agency  contribu- 
tions to  the  retirement  fund.  This  con- 
tribution would  rise  to  7'2  percent  from 
the  present  6>'2  percent,  but  I  feel  that 
the  overwhelming  number  of  our  Govern- 
ment employees  will  be  happy  to  share 
this  additional  burden  in  view  of  the 
higher  benefits  they  will  eventually  re- 
ceive. 

As  one  who  has  supported  an  ade- 
quate civil  service  retirement  program 
throughout  his  congressional  service  I 
enthusiatiscally  endorse  this  legislation 
I  hope  and  expect  that  we  can  win  its 
final  enactment  in  the  current  Congress 
thereby  meeting  our  responsibilities  to 
our  faithful  Federal  employees 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  complete  and  enthusi- 
astic support  for  H.R.  9825. 

This  bill  will  effectively  ameliorate  our 
present  civil  service  retirement  system. 
That  this  program  needs  improvement 
is  quite  obvious.  The  unfunded  liability 
of  the  system  was  $18.1  billion  in  1958 
and  jumped  to  $57.7  billion  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1968.  At  this  terrifying  rate 
of  increase,  it  is  anticipated  that  if  no 
changes  are  made  in  the  law,  the  civU 
service  retirement  trust  fund  will  have  a 
zero  balance  in  about  18  years. 

To  preclude  such  a  dire  financial  crisis. 
H.R.  9825  utilizes  a  three-pronged  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  First,  and  of 
greatest  impoitance,  the  bill  provides  for 
payment  of  the  interest  accruing  on  the 
$57.7  billion.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  paying  10  percent  of  the  interest  in 
1970.  20  percent  in  1971,  30  percent  in 
1972,  et  cetera,  until  1980  when  aU  of  the 
interest  would  be  paid  up.  In  such  a  man- 
ner, the  astronomical  growth  of  the  im- 
funded  liability  would  be  stopped  since 
the  interest  is  what  is  responsible  for 
the  major  increase  of  this  deficit. 

Second,  the  bill  would  assure  any  in- 
crease in  principal  that  may  occur 
through  further  liberalization  of  the 
program  would  be  paid  for  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment in  30  equal  annual  installments 
In  order  to  fund  the  above  two  fi- 
nancial improvements,  H.R.  9825  would 
raise  employee  and  agency  payroll  con- 
tributions one-half  of  1  percent,  from 
6^2  to  7  pwcent.  rhls  contribution  in- 
crease would  be  effective  January  1970 
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In  addition  tx)  promoting  a  health  fi- 
nancial situation.  HM.  9825  would  also 
considerably  improve  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram. There  are  four  of  these  major  im- 
provements. 

First,  the  bill  calls  for  an  increase  in 
benefit  payments  1  percent  greater  than 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  Uving.  This  would 
alleviate  the  present  lag  in  the  timing  of 
the  benefit  increase  since  it  takes  at  least 
5  months  before  the  increase  takes 
efTect.  Since  the  cost  of  living  generally 
goes  up  month  by  month,  this  5-month 
lag  in  increase  can  sometimes  be  most 
serious. 

Second,  the  bill  will  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  benefits  to  certain  remar- 
ried widows  who  are  denied  them  only 
because  their  spouse  died  or  retired  be- 
fore July  18,  1966. 

The  third  benefit  improvement  which 
H.R.  9825  would  make  is  to  change  the 
number  of  years  of  hiigh  salary  from  5  to 
3  on  which  retirement  benefits  are  based. 
In  this  way,  the  retirement  benefits 
would  be  more  closely  related  to  the  sal- 
ary afr-time  of  retirement — normally  the 
highesfr— and  would  lessen  the  tendency 
of  employees  to  postpone  retirement  in- 
definitely. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  that  in 
the  computation  of  annuities  credit 
would  be  given  for  unused  sick  leave  ac- 
cumulated by  an  individual  at  the  time 
he  retires.  This  would  of  course  encour- 
age employees  to  accumulate  sick  leave 
rather  than  to  use  it  unnecessarily,  par- 
ticularly as  some  do  during  their  last 
year. 

For  all  of  these  important  and  signifi- 
cant reasons,  I  heartily  endorse  H.R. 
9825.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  legislation 
being  offered  to  the  House  today  by  my 
disinguished  colleague  Dominick  Dan- 
iels and  the  hard-working  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insur- 
ance, and  Health  Benefits. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  support  H  Jl. 
9825.  Chairman  Daniels  and  his  col- 
leagues have  engaged  during  the  last 
year  and  one-half  in  the  sort  of  con- 
scientious and  thorough  preparation  of 
legislation  that  is  a  credit  to  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress.  The  subcommittee  has 
conducted  a  searching  examination  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  program,  and 
the  result  of  that  study  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  legislation  which  deserves  the 
wholehearted  support  of  everyone  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  Federal  Government  must  be  able 
to  attract  and  retain  the  most  dedicated 
and  best  prepared  people  in  the  Nation. 
And  those  people  who  enter  Government 
service  have  every  right  to  expect  ade- 
quate retirement  payments  in  return  for 
their  years  of  service.  Thus,  this  legisla- 
tion is  another  investment  in  efiQcient 
government  and  in  dedicated  people. 

Moreover.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
that  the  Congress  must  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
generally.  There  are  thousands  of  older 
Americans  who  live  in  real  poverty.  And 
there  are  millions  of  older  Americans 
who  subsist  on  the  most  meagre  of  re- 
sources: budgeting  themselves  rigidly 
so  that  they  may  take  an  afternoon  bus 


ride,  or  buy  a  Sunday  newspaper,  or  a 
new  pcilr  of  shoes.  This  is  an  unaccept- 
able living  situation ;  and  I  contend  that 
the  poverty  of  the  aging  in  America  is 
assuredly  the  most  unnoticed — bvlt  in 
many  ways  the  most  compelling.  Theirs 
is  the  worst  poverty  of  all,  for  it  is  com- 
panion to  the  loneliness  of  silence. 

If  the  House  would  take  an  important 
step  toward  reassuring  the  American 
people  that  it  will  not  tolerate  economic 
deprivation  among  the  elderly,  this  body 
wUl  authorize  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
9825.  which  will  make  our  retirment  pro- 
gram for  Federal  employees  financially 
secure,  adequate  in  payments  to  retirees, 
and  equitable  in  structure.  Specifically, 
the  House  will  have  addressed  itself  to 
the  financial  necessities  of  Government 
employees  in  their  later  years.  But  in  the 
larger  framework,  the  House  will  have 
indicated  its  concern  and  determination 
to  insixre  financial  security  for  all  of  our 
older  citizens. 

"  This  bill  puts  the  retirement  fund  on 
a  sound  basis  tlirough  an  improved  pro- 
gram of  financing  and  funding.  In  meet- 
ing the  need  for  resources,  HJl.  9825 
increases  the  rate  of  employee  and  em- 
ployer contributions  frcan  6^2  to  7V2 
percent. 

Important  improvements  are  made  in 
retirement  benefits.  The  average  pay 
computation  period  is  reduced  from  5 
years  to  3  years.  The  bill  takes  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  inadequEicy  in  the  adjustment 
formula.  Unused  sick  leave  is  added  to 
length  of  service  of  an  employee  who  is 
retiring. 

HJl.  9825  was  thoughtfully  prepared. 
It  is  a  practical  response  to  the  retire- 
ment needs  of  Federal  employees.  H.R. 
9825  deserves  the  immediate  attention 
and  support  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Alabama.  Mr.  John 
Buchanan. 

I  think  his  bill  would  completely  elimi- 
nate the  controversy  which  surrounds 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  do  anything  at  this  time 
that  would  lead  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  believe  that  this  body  is  voting  spe- 
cial privileges  for  themselves,  so  there- 
fore. I  favor  Congressman  Buchanan's 
amendment  to  base  the  retirement  for 
Congressmen  on  5  years  of  service  in- 
stead of  at  the  3  highest  salaried  years  as 
is  proposed  in  the  bill. 

The  pvu-pose  of  this  legislation  should 
be  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  retire- 
ment for  civil  service  employees  and  not 
spjecial  benefits  for  Congresmen.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  which 
I  think  would  greatly  improve  the  bill 
and  make  it  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  9825, 
to  strengthen  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  This  bill  which  sets  new  and  lib- 
eralized retirement  benefits  is,  in  my 
opinion,  absolutely  necessary. 

At  a  time  when  we  must,  more  than 
ever,  attract  and  hold  competent  indi- 
viduals in  the  civil  service,  we  must  build 
a  retirement  fund  that  is  on  a  par  with 
the  best  of  labor  unions  and  private  in- 
dustries. Certainly,  we  cannot  allow  Gov- 


ernment employees  to  suffer  from  sub- 
standard pension  programs. 

The  report  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  noted  that  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  retirement  fund  will  reach 
$57.7  billion  this  year.  By  1975.  the  dis- 
bursements, because  of  the  increased 
number  of  eligible  people,  will  skyrocket 
beyond  the  income  level,  which  will  re- 
main relatively  static  over  the  next  6 
years.  If  we  would  allow  such  a  situation 
to  develop,  the  soundness  of  our  civil 
service  system  would  reach  a  low  point. 
I  also  "vould  like  to  express  special  sup- 
port for  that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  an  adjustment  of  the  bene- 
fits to  the  cost  of  living.  The  inflation 
we  are  currently  experiencing  has  made 
us  painfully  aware  of  the  suffering  of 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes  and  pen- 
sions. Is  this  a  proper  reward  for  years 
of  faithful  Government  service? 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  worked  long  and  hard  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  fine  piece  of  legislation.  I 
urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  endorse  with  all  the 
vigor  at  my  command  and  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today,  to  improve  both  the  financing  and 
benefits  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
provisions. 

On  March  13.  1969.  I  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  earliest  consideration  to 
H.R.  770.  predecessor  of  HJl.  9825.  in- 
troduced on  the  first  day  of  this  Con- 
gress by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  .  On  that 
same  day  I  introduced  a  companion  bill. 
H.R.  8924.  to  add  to  my  verbal  support 
for  this  legislation. 

When  the  bill  under  consideration  to- 
day, HJl.  9825,  was  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirements.  I  agair. 
added  my  support  to  this  revised  bill  by 
cosponsoring  another  companion  bill, 
H.R.  10219.  on  April  16,  1969. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  Congress 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  and  to  Improve  benefits 
to  aimultants  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice are  to  be  commended  for  the  more 
than  2  years  of  work  they  have  done  in 
formulating  this  legislation  and  bringing 
H.R.  9825  to  the  fioor  of  the  House.  The 
modifications  of  the  original  bill  have 
been  minor,  and  I  believe  they  Insure  its 
passage  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
The  soundness  of  the  fund  Is  insured 
by  raising  the  deduction  from  an  em- 
ployee's b£ise  pay  from  6*/2  to  7  per- 
cent for  classified  employees  and  from 
6y2  to  IV2  for  Members  and  employees 
of  the  Congress.  With  the  fund  now  over 
$55  billion  in  the  red.  the  need  for  this 
increase  is  obvious,  as  is  the  like  in- 
crease in  the  Government's  employer 
contribution. 

The  high  3-year  average  In  de- 
termining base  pay  for  annuity  compu- 
tation purposes  rather  than  the  previ- 
ously enacted  high  5-year  average  is 
completely  justified  and  long  overdue,  as 
Is  the  provision  that  unused  sick  leave 
can  be  added  in  computing  the  employee's 
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total  actual  service  performed  for  an- 
nuity computation.  Finally,  a  1  percent 
addition  to  all  future  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  Federal  annuities  up  to 
the  level  we  would  hope  to  provide  for  our 
retired  civil  service   employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  9825  provides  for 
urgently  needed  improvements  in  our 
civil  service  system,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  unfavorable  public  reaction  to  the 
congressional  salary  increase  earlier  this 
year  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  confi- 
dence by  the  people  we  represent,  I  am 
disappointed  to  learn  that  H.R.  9825  in- 
cludes some  self-serving  provisions.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  recommit  this  bill  in  order  to 
strike  these  self-serving  provisions.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  recommitment  with 
the  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  House  floor  unencumbered 
by  these  objectionable  provisions.  The 
necessity  to  increase  the  current  fimding 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  is  fully  recognized ;  however,  as  a 
conscientious  body,  we  must  stricken  the 
self-serving  provisions  from  this  bill  in 
the  Interest  of  fairness.  If  the  motion  to 
recommit  fails,  I  intend  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  because  of  the  great 
necessity  for  Improvements  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  merely  to 
state  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  Members  who  have  participated  in 
this  debate  my  gratitude,  and  also  the 
gratitude  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
serious  concern  over  this  very  vexing 
problem  we  face  here  today. 

The  budgetary  impact  of  solving  the 
problem  has  resulted  in  congressional,  as 
well  as  Executive,  hesitation ;  so  we  have 
gone  much  further  today  in  trying  to 
solve  this  problem  than  we  ever  have 
done  before. 

I  think  we  have  before  us  a  program 
for  the  financing  of  the  Retirement  Fund 
which  is  verj'  soimd  and  businesslike.  I 
urge  all  Members  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  their  support 
to  this  bill  without  any  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9825 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
FINANCING 

Sec.  101.  Section  8331  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (16)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (16)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
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sidered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"(17)  'normal  cost'  means  the  entry-age 
normal  cost  computed  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  aotuarlal  practice  and  expressed  as 
a  level  percentage  of  aggregate  basic  pay; 

"(18)   'Fund  balance'  means  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  Investments  of  the  Fund  calcu- 
lated at  pcu"  value;  and 

"(B)  the  cash  balance  of  the  Fund  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury;  and 

"(19)  'unfunded  liability'  means  the  esti- 
mated excess  of  the  present  value  of  all 
benefits  payable  from  the  Fund  to  employees 
and  Members,  and  former  employees  and 
Members,  subject  to  this  subchapter,  and  to 
their  survivors,  over  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  present  value  of  deductions  to  be 
withheld  from  the  future  basic  pay  of  em- 
ployees and  Members  currently  subject  to 
this  subchapter  and  of  future  agency  contri- 
butions to  be  made  In  their  l>ehalf;   plus 

"(B)  the  present  value  of  Government  pay- 
ments to  the  Fund  under  section  8348(f)  of 
this  title;  plus 

'(C)  the  Fund  balance  as  of  the  date  the 
unfunded  liability  Is  determined.". 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  outline  an  amendment  which  I 
shall  offer  to  this  bill.  It  is  not  a  crip- 
!)ling  amendment:  it  is  a  perfecting 
amendment.  It  is  one  recommended  by 
the   U.S.   Civil  Sen-ice  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  one  case  I 
know  of,  which  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention,  of  a  constituent  of  mine  who 
received  advice  in  writing  from  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
acting  for  the  Commission,  that  she 
would  not  forfeit  her  pension  if  she  re- 
married. She  has  a  letter  to  that  effect. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  regrettably 
acknowledges  that  now  she  has  had  her 
pension  cut  off,  since  she  remarried  rely- 
ing on  this  statement.  The  amendment 
I  will  offer  reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  first  sentence  of  this  section  on 
the  pajTnent  of  annuity  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  section.  In  any  case 
In  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  de- 
termines that — 

(1)  the  remarriage  of  any  widow  or 
widower  described  In  such  sentence  was 
entered  Into  by  the  widow  or  widower  in 
good  faith  and  In  reliance  on  erroneous 
Information  provided  In  writing  by  Gov- 
errunent  authority  prior  to  that  remarriage 
that  the  then  existing  survivor  annuity 
of  the  widow  or  widower  would  not  be  ter- 
minated because  of  the  remarriage;  and 

(2)  such  annuity  was  terminated  by  law 
because  of  that  remarriage; 

then  payment  of  annuity  may  be  made  by 
reason  of  this  section  In  such  case,  begin- 
ning as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  termina- 
tion because  of  the  remarriage. 

As  I  hpve  already  mentioned,  the  Civil 
Service  Commisison  has  passed  on  this 
matter.  Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  private  bill  to  accomplish  this 
same  result,  they  feel  it  ought  to  be  rem- 
edied in  th:s  bill.  They  prefer  it  be  rem- 


edied in  this  bill.  So.  at  a  later  time, 
when  we  reach  the  proper  point  in  the 
discussion.  I  shall  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  in  possession  of  a  report  of  the 
UJS.  Civil  Service  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  private  bill  the  gentleman 
introduced,  H.R.  10356,  and  in  substance 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  states  that 
this  lady  'acted  like  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  person,  that  she  made  inquiry  of 
the  civil  service  examiner  and  received 
an  opinion  in  writing. 

I  further  understand  that  an  aide  in 
the  gentleman's  office  who  was  consulted 
by  this  lady,  Mrs.  Hicks,  also  made  in- 
quiry of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
likewise  was  advised  that  if  she  remarried 
her  annuity  would  not  be  cut  off. 

Under  those  circumstances,  since  she 
remarried  and  under  the  law  lost  her 
annuity,  I  believe  it  not  more  than  fair 
and  reasonable  and  in  justice  to  this 
woman  that  we  should  make  an  excep- 
tion in  this  case  for  this  particular  in- 
dividual, who  received  an  opinion  in  writ- 
ing from  a  governmental  agency.  In  such 
a  case  what  more  could  one  expect  a 
private  individual  to  do? 

She  did  what  I  think  is  a  fair,  reason- 
able, and  sensible  thing,  and  In  justice 
to  her  we  ought  to  allow  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  will  offer  the  amendment 
at  the  proper  time  and  at  that  time  I 
will  ask  the  minority  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  la)  Section  8334  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)(1)  The  employing  agency  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  7  percent  of  the  basic 
pay  of  an  employee  and  71,2  percent  of  the 
basic  pay  of  a  Congressional  employee  and  a 
Member.  An  equal  amount  shall  be  con- 
tributed from  the  appropriation  or  fund  used 
to  pay  the  employee  or,  In  the  case  of  an 
elected  official,  from  an  approprl.ition  or  fund 
available  for  payment  of  other  salaries  of 
the  same  office  or  establishment.  When  an 
employee  In  the  legislative  branch  Is  paid 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  may  pay  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  the  contribution  that  otherwise 
would  be  contributed  from  the  appropriation 
or  fund  used  to  pay  the  employee 

"(2)  The  amounts  so  deducted  and  with- 
held, together  with  the  amounts  so  con- 
tributed, shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund 
under  such  procedures  as  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  prescribe. 
Deposits  made  by  an  employee  or  Member 
also  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(CI  Each  employee  or  Member  credited 
with  civilian  service  after  July  31.  1920.  for 
which  retirement  deductions  or  deposits  have 
not  been  made,  may  deposit  with  interest 
an  amount  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  his  basic  pay  received  for  that  service: 

Service  period 
"Percentage  of  basic  pay: 
Employee  : 

2V2 — August  1. 1920,  to  June  30,  1926. 
3y2-^uly  1.  1926,  to  June  30,  1942. 
5 — July  1,  1942,  to  June  30.  1948. 
6 — July  1,  1948.  to  October  31,  1956. 
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7 — After  December  31, 1969. 
Member     or     employee     for     Congressional 

employee  service : 

2Vi— August  1,  1920.  to  June  30.  1926. 

3'/i— July  1.  1926,  to  June  30.  1942. 

5 — July  1,  1942,  to  June  30.  1948. 

6— July  1,  1948,  to  October  31.  1956. 

6Vi— November   1.   1956.    to   December  31 
1969. 

7'2— After  December  31.  1969. 
Member  for  Member  service: 

214— August  1.  1920.  to  June  30,  1926. 

3!/a— July  1,  1926,  to  June  30.  1942 

5— July  1,  1942,  to  August  1,  1946. 

6— August  2,  1946.  to  October  31,  1956. 

7  '2  — After  October  3 1 ,  1956. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  deposit  with  respect  to 
a  period  of  service  referred  to  In  section 
8332(b)(6)  of  this  title  performed  before 
January  1,  1969.  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  55  percent  of  a  deposit  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  provisions". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section  shaU  become  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  beginning  after  December  31    1969 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  8348  of  title  "s.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  "amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  There  is  a  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund.  The  Fund — 

•■(1)  Is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of— 

"(A)  benefits  as  provided  by  this  sub- 
chapter; and 

"(B)  administrative  expenses  incurred  by 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  In  placing  in 
effect  each  annuity  adjustment  granted 
under  section  8340  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  Is  made  available,  subject  to  such  an- 
nual limitation  as  the  Congress  may  pre- 
scribe, for  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Com- 
mission in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  chapter  and  other  retirement  and 
annuity  statutes.";  and 

(2)    by  striking  out  subsections    (f)    and 
(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"(f)  Any  statute  which  authorizes — 
"(I)    new  or  liberalized   benefits  payable 
from  the  Fund,  Including  annuity  increases 
other  than  under  section  8340  of  this  title; 

"(2)  extension  of  the  coverage  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  new  groups  of  employees;  or 

"(3)  increases  in  pay  on  which  benefits  are 
computed; 

Is  deemed  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
'Fund  to  finance  the  unfunded  liability 
created  by  that  statute,  in  equal  annual  in- 
stallments over  the  30-year  period  beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
statute  Is  enacted,  with  interest  computed  at 
the  rate  used  In  the  then  most  recent  valua- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
and  with  the  first  payment  thereof  due  as  of 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
statute  is  enacted. 

"(g)    At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commission  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of   the   amount  equivalent   to  in- 
terest on  the  unfunded  liability  computed 
for  that  year  at  the  interest  rate  used  in  the 
then   most  recent  valuation  of  the  System. 
Before  closing  the  accounts  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  credit  to  the  Fund, 
as  a  Government  contribution,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
not    otherwise    appropriated,    the    following 
percentages  of  the  amounts  equivalent  to  in- 
terest on  the  unfunded  liability:  10  percent 
for  1971;  20  percent  for  1972;  30  percent  for 
1973;  40  percent  for  1974;  50  percent  for  1976; 
60  percent  for  1976;  70  percent  for  1977;  80 
percent  for  1978;   90  percent  for  1979;   and 
100  percent  for  1980  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter    The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  the  sums 
credited  to  the  Fund  under  this  subsecUon.". 


(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  8348  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
a«  contained  in  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  shaU  be- 
come effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  on  June  30,  1971. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  held  or  considered  to  continue  In 
effect  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
provisions  of  section  8348(g)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  Such  enactment. 

Sec.  104.  SecUon  13G8(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
a  normal  cost  plus  Interest  basis". 

Sec.  105.  The  proviso  under  the  heading 
"CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION"  and  under 
the  subheading  "Payment  to  Civil  Service 
Retiremei^t  and  DisABiLrrY  Fund"  in  title 
I  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1962  (75  Stat.  345;  Public  Law  87-141) 
Is  repyealed. 

TITLE  II— CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 
Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  .section  8331 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "5  consecutive  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "3  consecutive  years". 
Sec.  202.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  8334  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  below  paragraph  (4)  : 

"(5)  days  of  unused  sick  leave  credited 
under  section  8339(m)    of  this  title.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  8339  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  the 
words  "so  much  of  his  service  as  a  Congres- 
sional employee  and  his  military  service  as 
does  not  exceed  a  total  of  15  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "his  service  as  a  Con- 
gressional employee,  his  military  service  not 
exceeding  5  years,". 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  his  congressional  employee  service  "• 
and  '   ' 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  In  computing  any  annuity  under 
subsections  (a)-(d)  of  this  section,  the  total 
service  of  an  employee  who  retires  on  an  Im- 
mediate annuity  or  dies  leaving  a  survivor 
or  survivors  entitled  to  annuity  includes 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  days 
of  unused  sick  leave  to  his  credit,  except 
that  these  days  will  not  be  counted  In  de- 
termining average  pay  or  annuity  eligibility 
under  this  subchapter.". 

Sec.  204.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8340  of 
UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "i  percent  plus"  immediately  after 
the  word  "by". 

Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  subsections 
(b)(1),  (d)(3).  and  (g)  of  secUon  8341  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  also  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  widow  or  widower 

(1)  of  an  employee  who  died,  retired,  or 
was  otherwise  separated  before  July  18.  1966; 

(2)  who  shall  have  remarried  on  or  after 
such  date;  and 

(3)  who,  inunedlately  before  such  remar- 
riage, was  receiving  annuity  from  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund; 
except  that  no  annuity  shall  be  paid  by  rea- 
son of  this  section  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  section.  No  annuity 
shall  be  terminated  solely  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  201,  202,  and  203  of  this  Act  shaU 
not  apply  in  the  cases  of  persons  retired  or 
otherwise  separated  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 


actment of  this  Act,  and  the  rights  of  such 
persons  and  their  survivors  shall  continue 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  such  sections  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  204 
of  this  Act  to  section  8340  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  only  to  determina- 
tions of  amounts  of  annuity  increases  which 
are  made  under  such  section  8340  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  bill  de  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  k 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment     offered     by     MR.     DERWIN8K1 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On 
page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word  "and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"and"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  8  percent  of  the 
basic  pay  of". 

On  page  4.  immediately  below  "7'/2 Al- 
ter October  31.  1956."  Insert  the  following: 
"8 After  December  31,   1969.". 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  fairly  simple  and  self-ex- 
planatory. It  would  merely  raise  to  8  per- 
cent the  figure  upon  which  the  basic  pay 
of  a  congressional  employee  or  Member 
shall  be  subject  to  deduction  and  contri- 
bution to  the  fund. 

We  have  had  all  sorts  of  statements 
made  this  afternoon  by  Members  wish- 
ing to  have  this  fimd  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible and  also  to  make  the  most  equitable 
contribution  possible. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  the  ranking  member  of  the 
full  committee  on  the  minority  side,  and 
therefore  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  by 
the  floor  managers  of  the  bill  and  that 
we  can  move  on  expeditiously  to  other 
items. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania care  to  comment  on  this? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  in  just  a  mo- 
ment, but  first  I  would  like  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CoRBETT),  because  I  un- 
derstood him  earlier  to  support  such  a 
provision. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 

yield. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  was  going  to  ask  if  your  amend- 
ment did  not  include  congressional  em- 
ployees as  well  as  Members 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  can  inform  the 
gentleman  that  the  amendment  I  spoke 
in  support  of  earlier  only  included  Mem- 
bers. Now,  I  wiU  go  that  far  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  but  not  the 
whole  way. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Well,  then,  perhaps 
the  gentleman  could  offer  a  substitute  to 
my  amendment  to  strike  the  congres- 
sional employees  from  my  amendment 


and  then  we  would  be  in  perfect  harmony 
and  could  accept  it  and  go  on  from  here. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
only  becomes  fair  if  the  3-year  formula 
is  continued  in  the  bill  for  Members.  So 
at  this  particular  time,  with  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  3  years  might  be  stricken 
from  the  bill,  I  could  not  support  the 
amendment.  I  will  take  a  position  on  the 
matter  when  I  find  out  that  the  fate  is 
of  title  n.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  oomes  just  at  the  wrong 
time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  say  I  beUeve 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  an 
excellent  tactician  even  though  I  may  not 
necessarily  concur  in  his  strategy.  But 
I  think  this  is  an  £imendment  which  as  I 
stated  earlier  is  self-explanatory  by  mak- 
ing the  contribution  for  congressional 
employees  and  Members  8  percent  in 
order  to  alleviate  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
that  might  come  from  what  I  might  say 
the  fourth  estate.  

I,  therefore,  hope  the  amendment  will 
have  the  quick  support  of  the  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CThairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  >ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
a  copy  of  his  amendment  at  hand? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
read  the  copy  of  his  amendment  which, 
I  believe,  refers  to  page  4,  between  lines 
7  and  8. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  At  page  4,  immedi- 
ately below  "7'/2 — After  October  31, 
1956,"  insert  the  following:  "8 — After 
December  31,  1969." 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  include 
legislative  employees. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  review  the 
language  in  the  bill  on  page  3,  line  10 — 
that  is  right.  The  gentleman  is  correct- 
ing me  properly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  this  is  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CoRBETT)  said  he  wanted  to 
introduce  and  wanted  to  support. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Excuse  me.  I  mis- 
read the  amendment.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, in  order  to  help  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  offer  the  very  amend- 
ment that  he  has  said  he  would  support. 
That  is  why  I  wanted  the  gentleman's 
attention.  You  may  say  this  is  a  "Corbett 
proposal  misinterpreted  by  Derwinski." 
It  does  the  very  thing  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  wlU  do  and  at 
this  time  I  presume  I  have  his  support. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Corbett)  was  a  rea- 
sonable request?  You  are  increasing  the 
contribution  in  title  I.  Title  n  Is  wiped 
out.  Why  should  we  pay  more  into  a  fund 
that  is  already  stable,  one  where  we  are 
paying  sufQciently  Into  it  now  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hays)  Mr.  Derwinski  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
offer  it  at  a  later  time  when  we  see  what 
happens  to  this  3-year  thing.  He  might 
get  an  acceptance  of  it. 

I  made  a  study  of  this,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  in  connection  with  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  last  year,  and 
foimd  that,  although  the  members'  pen- 
sion fimd  is  not  separate,  it  has  made  a 
profit  of  about  100  percent  since  it  has 
been  put  into  effect.  In  other  words,  there 
is  about  100  percent  more  there  now  than 
has  been  paid  out.  You  are.  in  effect,  in- 
creasing contributions  by  more  than  has 
been  paid  out. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  amend- 
ment, but  if  you  are  going  to  continue  to 
base  it  on  5  years,  I  do  not  see  why  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  building  up  a  surplus  more  than 
they  have  already.  In  other  words,  we  are 
now  more  than  carrying  our  own  weight 
in  this  matter. 

I  think  this  would  be  the  thing  to  do.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  I  think  it  is  eminently  fair. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  in  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  An- 
drew Ruddock.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Retirement  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  in  which  he  says  this : 

We  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  present 
retirement  provision  for  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  about  25  percent  of  payroll. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Members  of 
Congress  were  to  pay  what  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  says  is  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  payroll,  they  would  be 
paying  12.5  percent. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  (^airman,  I 
innocently,  of  course,  added  a  new  con- 
troversy to  this  bill,  and  that  is  why  I 
would  think  we  were  at  the  point  now 
where  the  members  of  the  subconxmittee 
and  the  full  committee,  having  recog- 
nized for  months  the  problems  that  they 
have,  and  presumably  because  of  those 
problems  have  withheld  floor  action  on 
this  bill,  might  not  just  drop  title  n  and 
solve  the  whole  controversy. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  originally 
when  I  took  the  floor  today,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  Insurance  and 
Health  Benefits  made  an  in-depth  study 
of  this  legislation.  It  conferred  with  the 
heads  of  the  governmental  agencies  such 
as  representatives  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  General  Accoimtmg  Office,  not 
only  in  the  present  administration,  but 
in  the  prior  administration,  and  they 
fully  endorse  the  financing  approach 
undertaken  by  this  bill,  the  three- 
pronged  approach,  one  of  which  is  the 


increasing  of  the  employees'  contribu- 
tion from  6.5  to  7  percent,  with  a  like 
increase  on  the  part  of  governmental 
agencies,  making  a  total  of  14  percent. 

It  was  reported  to  our  committee,  and 
it  is  imdlsputed,  that  the  normal  cost 
for  carrying  the  retirement  benefits 
comes  to  13.86  percent.  So  by  virtue  of 
each  employee  and  his  employing  agency 
contributing  a  like  sum,  we  have  a  total 
of  14  percent,  resulting  in  a  surplus  of 
fourteen  one-hundredths  of  1  percent. 

It  was  for  that  reason  we  have  had 
the  problem  in  title  n.  I  am  assured 
by  all  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared — 
and  there  is  not  a  bit  of  testimony  in 
the  record  to  contradict  this  statement — 
that  the  financing  imder  title  I  is  not 
only  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  sec- 
tions of  title  I  to  put  the  fund  on  a  sound 
economic  and  businesslike  basis,  but  in 
addition  thereto  we  have  provided  for 
those  benefits  provided  in  title  H  of  this 
biU. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  mem- 
ory ser\'e  me  correctly  that  there  was  an 
8-percent  contribution  provided  for 
Members  of  Congress  in  last  year's  bill? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  In  last 
year's  bill  this  is  absolutely  true.  But 
when  we  continued  hearings  it  was  the 
judgment  of  our  committee  that  In  view 
of  the  testimony  that  had  been  adduced 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
contribution  of  the  Members.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  overcharge  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Retirement  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  says  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  should  be  paying  in  12.5  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  a  total  payroll  cost 
of  25  percent. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  required 
to  pay  12.5  percent,  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment picking  up  12.5  percent,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  would  make  a  total  of  25 
percent;  yes.  that  amount  of  money 
would  be  necessar>'  if  we  were  picking  up 
the  debt.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  to  pick  up  the 
debt.  If  we  do.  then  we  should  compel 
Federal  employees  to  do  so.  In  that  case 
you  would  need  24  percent  with  the  em- 
ployee contributing  12  and  the  Govern- 
ment contributing  12.  So  why  should  we 
make  an  exception  with  the  Members  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ruddock  predicated 
this  on  normtd  costs. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  No.  nor- 
mal costs  are  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  No.  When 
you  refer  to  25  percent  you  are  referring 
to  Members  of  Congress  picking  up  the 
debt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  i.Mr.  Derwinski). 
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The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OPIXREO     BT     MR.     GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Stxlke 
out  all  of  title  n  beginning  with  line  1,  page 
8.  and  ending  with  line  17.  page  10. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amendment  to  strike  out 
title  n  of  H.R.  9825  which  contains  pro- 
visions opposed  by  the  administration. 

The  announced  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  refinance  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund.  This  administration 
and  the  prior  administration  urged  the 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  liberalization 
of  retirement  benefits  contained  In  title 
n  of  this  bill. 

If  we  are  bo  take  any  constructive  ac- 
tion toward  eliminating  the  $61  billion 
retirement  fund  deficiency  we  cannot  at 
the  same  time  provide  liberalizations  in 
retirement  benefits  which  amount  to 
over  $1-  Jbillion. 

The  retirement  benefits  provided  in 
title  rr  are  unnecesary  at  this  time.  The 
present  retirement  benefits  for  Federal 
employees  are  most  generous  and  such 
benefits  are  equal  to  if  not  better  than 
similar  benefits  provided  employees  in 
private  Industry. 

One  provision  in  title  n  would  permit 
computation  of  annuities  based  on  the 
high-3-year  average  salary  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  the  hlgh-5-year  average 
salary.  This  will  increase  the  obligation 
of  the  retirement  fund  by  $337  million. 
Retaining  this  provision  In  the  bill  is 
even  more  costly  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  we  consider  the  fact  that  It 
will  encourage  many  experienced  and 
competent  employees  to  leave  the  Federal 
service  before  their  productive  and  useful 
years  of  service  are  completed.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  invested  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  training  experi- 
enced and  knowledgeable  employees.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  unwisely  waste 
this  investment. 

Also,  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  several  years  substantial  pay 
increases  have  been  granted  to  Federal 
employees  on  the  theory  that  we  must 
attract  and  retain  the  best  qualified  per- 
sons in  the  Federal  service.  To  encourage 
these  employees  to  leave  Federal  em- 
ployment prematurely  is  a  disservice  to 
the  American  people. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  extreme  liberalization  in  H.R.  9825 
also  provides  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress  which  are.  In  my  opinion,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  retirement 
needs.  Under  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  this  bill,  if  adopted,  Members  would 
be  voting  to  give  themselves  greater  re- 
tirement benefits  right  on  top  of  an  ex- 
orbitant pay  increase. 

Another  provision  in  title  II  proposes 
to  give  Federal  employees  retirement 
credit  for  unused  sick  leave  at  the  time 
of  their  retirement  at  a  cost  of  $329.5 
million  to  the  retirement  fund. 

The  underlying  basis  for  laws  granting 
sick  leave  benefits  Is  that  such  benefits 
are  a  privilege  granted  by  the  Govern- 


ment to  its  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  time  off  with  pay  during  periods  of 
legitimate  illness.  They  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  converted  into  retirement 
benefits.  Sick  leave  is  a  protection  for 
the  employee  and  whether  it  is  used  or 
not,  its  existence  creates  an  attitude  of 
confidence  for  the  employee  to  know  that 
it  is  available  if  necessary. 

The  princii>al  argument  in  support  of 
crediting  unused  sick  leave  for  retire- 
ment purposes  is  the  contention  that  it 
would  prevent  sick  leave  abuses  and 
therefore  save  payroll  costs  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  spurious  allegation. 
The  sick  leave  provision  in  title  n  will 
have  the  effect  of  encourtiging  employees 
to  come  to  work  when  they  are  ill.  Ef- 
ficiency will  decrease  and  the  exposure 
of  coworkers  to  illness  in  turn  will  create 
greater  loss  to  the  Government. 

During  the  debate  on  this  legislation 
on  October  1.  1968,  we  were  told  that 
the  sick  leave  provision  in  this  bill  would 
increase  Federal  payroll  retirement  costs 
by  $22  million  annually.  This  year  we 
are  told  that  such  costs  will  be  increased 
by  $13.2  million.  I  am  unaware  of  how 
tills  payroll  cost  could  be  reduced  by  al- 
most one-half  in  less  than  a  year,  but 
it  remains  a  fact  that  such  provision  is 
costly  because  it  will  increase  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  retirement  fund 
by  $329.5  million. 

Another  inequity  created  by  this  pro- 
vision is  the  clear  discrimination  against 
those  employees  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  forced  to  take  legiti- 
mate sick  leave  for  serious  operations  or 
catastrophic  illness. 

The  sick  leave  provision  In  the  bill 
completely  reverses  the  basic  concept  of 
such  leave  which  has  governed  its  uses 
from  its  inception. 

The  other  two  retirement  liberaliza- 
tions proposed  In  title  n  are  equally  un- 
meritorious  and  will  add  $393  million  to 
obligations  of  the  retirement  fund. 

The  addition  of  1  percent  to  all  fu- 
ture percentage  adjustments  in  annui- 
ties is  an  outright  gift  and  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  objective  basis.  This 
provision  costing  $243  million  does  not 
belong  In  tills  legislation. 

The  adjustment  in  survivor  annuities 
for  spouses  who  remarry  provided  in  title 
n  costing  $150  million  does  not  belong 
In  legislation  primarily  concerned  with 
refinancing  the  retirement  fund. 

The  record  of  the  Congress  is  far  from 
encouraging  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  experiencing  the  pressures  of 
inflation  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes 
and  higher  costs  of  living  with  no  relief 
in  sight. 

The  examples  that  are  being  set  in 
Congress  provides  the  people  with  little 
confidence  in  a  Government  that  con- 
tinues to  give  Its  top  officials  record- 
breaking  increases  in  salaries  and  retire- 
ment benefits. 

We  point  with  grave  alarm  to  the  in- 
flationary pressures  in  our  economy.  We 
tell  our  constituents  we  cannot  long 
survive  If  we  continue  on  this  path.  We 
should  reduce  appropriations,  but  we 
increase  them.  Industry  and  labor  are 
asked  to  hold  the  line.  We  point  to  the 
fact  that  some  economic  Indicators  sug- 
gest a  slowdown  in  business,  while  at 


the  same  time  Interest  rates  continue  to 
soar. 

And  in  the  first  6  months  of  1969  we 
in  Congress  have  done  nothing  except 
to  encourage  every  infiationary  pressure 
in  our  economy,  and  this  bill  is  one  of 
the  worst  examples. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt  my 
amendment  striking  out  the  unneces- 
sary provisions  in  title  n  of  HJl.  9825 
and  thereby  save  over  $1  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  agree  with 
him  completely.  I  understand  that  the 
Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
is  currently  considering  legislation  which 
would  increase  further  the  pay  of  postal 
employees  to  the  time  of  approximately 
$300  million  a  year,  and  that  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation  is  very 
imminent.  Is  that  correct?  Is  that  legis- 
lation in  your  committee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill,  I  assume,  will  be 
brought  before  the  committee  tomorrow. 
The  estimate  of  its  cost  Is  $300  million.  I 
could  not  say  to  the  gentleman  whether 
it  is  more  or  less,  but  the  preliminarj- 
estimates  I  have  heard  are  close  to  that 
figure. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  And  that  would  further 
increase  the  amount  of  retirement  bene- 
fits eventually,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
his  timely  observations. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Since  the  new  combined  contribution 
rate  of  14  percent  of  payroll  will  actually 
exceed  the  present  normal  costs  of  bene- 
fits— now  at  13.86  percent  of  payroll— 
the  committee  decided,  in  the  Interest  of 
equity  and  fairness  to  Federal  employees, 
to  provide  certain  limited,  but  needed, 
improvements  in  the  benefits  structure 
of  the  retirement  system. 

Every  single  benefit  proposal  that  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  in  the 
past  several  years  was  carefully  con- 
sidered in  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  All  were  eliminated— 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  cost — except 
the  moderate  liberalizations  which  are 
contained  in  title  n.  The  normal  cost  of 
these  improvements  is  fully  covered  by 
the  new  combined  employee-employer 
contribution  rate  of  14  percent  of  pay- 
roll. The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
assured  the  committee  that  the  other 
funding  provisions  In  title  I  will  ade- 
quately take  care  of  any  Increase  in  the 
unfunded  liability  which  may  result  from 
the  enactment  of  these  benefits. 

In  brief,  then,  title  I  and  n  of  the  bill 
supplement  each  other  and  are  Integral 
parts  of  a  total  package  that  will  not 
only  put  the  Federal  employees'  retire- 
ment program  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis  but,  also,  make  limited,  but  long 
overdue,  improvements  In  the  program. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 
I  would  also  like  to  read  from  a  letter 


from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
dated  May  22,  1969.  addressed  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement, Insurance,  and  Health  Bene- 
fits: 

Hon.  DoMimcK  V.  Daniels, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits,  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Daniels:  ThU  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  13. 

In  my  opinion,  Title  I  of  H.R.  9825,  aa 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Post  OfDce 
and  Civil  Service,  does  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  financing  the  additional  normal 
ooBt  and  the  unfunded  liability  that  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  Title  II  of  the 
bUl. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  not  an  attempt  to  get  Congress- 
men cut  out  of  this,  which  would  also 
hurt  all  other  Federal  employees  as  well. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  made  a  little  study  of 
this  Federal  pension  system.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  whose  figures  we  want  to 
lake.  We  can  get  all  the  actuarial  fig- 
ures we  want,  but  these  are  all  supposi- 
tions. I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  ac- 
tuarial figures,  but  I  am  going  to  tell 
Members  when  this  congressional  pen- 
sion fund  was  set  up  in  1946,  everybody 
who  was  in  the  Congress  was  blanketed 
in  as  though  he  had  been  paying  into  it 
all  the  time  he  had  been  here.  Members 
with  20  years  of  service,  with  30  years, 
with  5  years  or  10  years,  whatever  it  was, 
they  all  started  paying  into  it  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fimd. 

If  we  have  that  clear,  let  me  tell  Mem- 
bers what  happened.  Over  the  years,  with 
all  those  people  blanketed  in.  and  with 
some  of  them  retiring  immediately,  with- 
out contributing  anything,  I  imagine, 
and  some  of  them  retiring  after  2  years 
with  25  years  of  service  and  contributing 
only  for  2  years,  in  spite  of  that,  if  the 
fund  were  separate,  and  if  we  had  sepa- 
rate figures,  the  fimd  would  show  $7  mil- 
lion more  was  paid  in  than  was  paid  out. 

I  proposed  to  increase  contributions  to 
10  percent  and  increase  benefits  by  2.5 
percent,  because  7.5  percent  is  to  2.5  as 
10  percent  is  to  3.3,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  others  said 
we  would  destroy  the  fund.  I  remind 
Members  the  fund  started  with  no  pay 
m.  nothing,  and  it  has  made  money. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the 
statement  he  is  making. 

I  certainly  sigree  with  the  gentleman 
that  one  of  the  troubles  I  foimd  In  my 
studies  of  this,  one  of  the  places  where 
people  get  misled  Is  they  take  nice  actu- 
arial figures  which  deal  with  all  kinds 
of  typical  industrial  employees  who  look 
forward  to  retiring  and  are  forced  to  quit 
then  by  the  rules  of  the  company  and  do 


retire  at  65.  Then  they  apply  those  fig- 
ures to  the  people  who  serve  in  Congress. 
But  in  this  institution  mtmy  Members 
serve  into  their  seventies  and  into  their 
eighties  and  do  not  retire  as  soon  as 
typical  industrial  employees. 

The  figures  given  by  the  gentleman 
are  correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  acttmrlal  figures  which  are  used  by 
the  insurance  companies.  They  charge 
people  money  and  pay  people  on  retire- 
ment, but  who  has  all  the  money  in  this 
country?  Which  are  the  richest  people  in 
this  country?  Which  are  the  richest  cor- 
porations? I  am  not  running  them  down, 
but  it  is  the  Insurance  companies,  and 
they  operate  on  actuarial  figures.  They 
figure  not  only  what  we  pay  in  and  what 
is  taken  out.  but  the  profit  they  make. 
That  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  be- 
fore I  do,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
statement  about  the  exorbitant  salaries 
for  us.  I  assiune  the  gentleman  Is  ac- 
cepting his  salary  increase,  as  he  indi- 
cated to  me  the  other  day? 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  long  as  the  gentle- 
man voted  It,  I  will  take  it. 

Mr.    HAYS.    The    gentleman    voted 
against  it,  but  he  will  take  it. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  a  question? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect 
I  am  worth  about  as  much  as  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
If  the  gentleman  were  to  put  that  to 
a  vote,  hp  might  lose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  said  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  gentleman  thinks  he  is 
worth  as  much  as  I  am,  and  I  think 
he  is  worth  about  half  as  much.  It  is  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  speaks  of 
actuarial  figures.  The  retirement  fimd 
is  actuarially  unsound  to  the  tune  of 
about  $60  billion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Members'  fund  and  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  a  fund  that  is  actuarially 
unsound,  as  the  gentleman  puts  it,  be- 
cause for  many  years  the  Government 
did  not  put  in  its  share.  That  is  the  rea- 
son it  Is  actuarisdl>'  unsound,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it  and  I  know  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ruddock  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  this  busi- 
ness. He  is  the  Director  of  the  Retire- 
ment Bureau  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  he  says  that  to  meet  the 
normad  costs  of  this  fund  the  Members 
of  Congress  should  be  putting  in  12  Va 
percent  of  their  pay. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  what  you  say.  That 
is  what  the  letter  to  you  says.  Th&t  fellow 
is  anti-Congress.  You  know  It.  I  know  it. 
Again,  that  is  his  opinion.  I  am  stating 
to  you  how  much  money  is  there,  and 
how  much  profit  has  been  piled  up  by 
the  Members'  contributions.  You  cannot 
deny  those  facts  and  those  figures,  be- 


cause if  you  write  him  a  letter  he  will 
have  to  tell  you  that  is  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chariman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  strike  title  II  of  the  bill. 

The  present  normal  cost  of  all  benefits 
being  earned  by  employees  covered  by 
the  retirement  program  is  13.86  percent 
of  payroll.  Since  title  I  of  this  bill  sets 
a  new  combined  contribution  rate  of  14 
percent  of  payroll,  we  would  be  over- 
charging employees  unless  some  limited 
benefits  were  given  to  them  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  contribution  rate. 

Under  this  amendment  we  would  raise 
the  employee  contribution  from  6'2  to  7 
percent  without  any  benefit  of  any  na- 
ture to  them.  I  believe  in  fairness  we 
must  admit  that  the  Government,  not 
the  employee,  is  responsible  for  the 
present  deficit.  The  employee  over  the 
years  has  been  putting  in  his  share  of 
the  cost  of  this  fund  and  the  Government 
oftentimes  has  not. 

Many  proposals  liave  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  over  the  years  to  liberal- 
ize the  retirement  program  In  a  number 
of  ways.  Our  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  carefully  considered  these 
proposals,  and  all  of  them  except  the 
moderate  liberalizations  contained  in 
title  II  were  eliminated  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  cost.  It  is  also  significant  to 
point  out  that  the  Federal  employees' 
retirement  program  has  remained  rather 
static  since  the  retirement  act  amend- 
ments of  1956,  and  that  the  moderate 
liberalizations  contained  in  title  n  rep- 
resent the  first  real  Improvements  in  this 
program  in  the  past  13  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, titles  1  and  2  complement  each 
other  and  each  title  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  total  package  that  not  only  will  put 
the  Federal  employees'  retirement  pro- 
gram on  an  actuarially  sound  basis,  but 
also  will  improve  and  modernize  the 
program. 

Title  2  will  improve  the  retirement 
program  and  its  elimination  from  the 
bill  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  all  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  normal  cost  of  all 
benefits  provided  in  title  2  is  completely 
covered  under  the  new  combined  con- 
tribution rate  of  14  percent  of  payroll, 
and  we  are  reliably  informed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  the  other 
financing  pro\-islons  of  the  bill  ade- 
quately take  care  of  any  increases  in 
unfunded  liabilities. 

If  we  eliminate  title  2  we  destroy  one 
of  the  prlnciiml  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  will  be  denying  to  our  Federal 
employees  certain  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  for  which  they  will  be 
paying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  membership 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  equity,  to 
vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  chief  objection  to 
this  amendment,  as  stated  by  my  col- 
league, is  the  fact  that  we  are  charging 
the  employees  a  half  percent  more  of 
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their  salaries  and  in  return  therefor  they 
should  get  something. 

It  is  exactly  In  that  spirit,  in  the  event 
this  amendment  is  voted  down  and  the 
3 -year  formula  prevails,  that  I  will  make 
the  recommittal  motion  raising  the  Mem- 
ber's contribution  to  8  percent  of  salary. 
I  do  this  because  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  benefit,  we  ought  to  pay  for  it.  We 
are  definitely  charging  the  employees  a 
half  percent  more.  Therefore,  they 
should  get  something  for  their  money. 
Again,  if  we  raise  our  own  payment  to  8 
percent,  we  are  maintaining  the  his- 
torical differential  of  1  percent  between 
the  employees  and  the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  serious 
matter  which  has  not  been  discussed  at 
length  and  of  which  this  body  should  be 
cognizant.  We  can  talk  about  statistical 
tables,  economics,  and  economic  laws.  We 
all  recognize  that  psychological  reaction 
Is  an  important  thing.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  of  last  week's  scien- 
tific Bchievement  is  the  psychological 
effect  Of  the  moon  shot  on  the  govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  people  of  this  country  today  are  in 
a  state  of  unrest.  Their  paycheck  does  not 
reach  from  one  week  to  the  next.  Living 
costs  are  high.  Interest  rates  are  high. 
So  the  people  attack  the  symbol  of  aU 
their  diCBculties,  which  is  taxes,  and  they 
shout  loudly  for  tax  reform. 

The  point  I  make  is  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: In  our  present  circumstance  es- 
pecially, it  is  very  important  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  es- 
pecially this  House,  which  I  consider 
to  be  the  very  heart  of  our  free  system 
of  representative  government,  miost  be 
aware  of  public  attitudes.  If  the  people 
lose  faith  in  this  body,  then  they  lose 
faith  in  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
this  great  Nation.  Anything  which 
seems  to  be  a  self-serving  process  en- 
gaged in  by  Members  of  Congress  fur- 
ther dissipates  the  respect  and  the  faith 
that  the  people  have  for  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  not  present  myself  as  one 
who  is  more  ethical  or  more  moral  than 
any  other  in  this  body,  but  I  do  feel  very 
keenly  that  we  must  not  only  do  those 
things  here  which  are  right  and  refrain 
from  doing  those  things  which  are 
wrong,  but  we  must  also  refrain  from  do- 
ing those  things  which  seem  wrong  to 
vast  segments  of  the  electorate.  Even 
if  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
makes  it  logical  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  have  an  adjustment  in 
their  retirement  program,  this  is  no 
time  to  effect  that  adjustment.  There- 
fore, I  join  my  colleague  in  supporting 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  rather  care- 
fully to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  concluded.  They  have  a 
great  deal  of  appeal,  but  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility here  as  the  directors,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  of  this  fund  for  all  of  the 


employees  of  the  Federal  Crovernment 
and  that  we  should  provide  reasonably 
competitive  working  conditions.  I  believe 
throughout  the  industries  of  this  Nation 
the  majority  of  retirement  systems  would 
compare  very  favorably  to.  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  advantage  over,  that  which 
we  offer  to  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  few  facts  of  the  matter  of  retire- 
ment. I  am  not  totally  unfamiliar  with 
it.  I  worked  on  the  last  retirement  bill 
that  made  any  significant  change  in  the 
system  of  the  Federal  employees  retire- 
ment system. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  for 
congressional  Members  is  .0001908  of  1 
percent,  roughly  one-fiftieth  of  1  per- 
cent or  seven-tenths  of  1  percent,  the 
amount  that  changing  the  formula  from 
5  years  as  the  basis  for  computation  of 
retirement  to  3  years  would  cost  in  Its 
entirety,  or  $15.4  million  a  year.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  with  reference 
to  cost.  One-fiftieth  of  that  is  attribut- 
able to  congressional  employees.  Now, 
we  are  doing  this  by  raising  the  rate  of 
employee  contributions,  a  rate  of  con- 
tribution which  in  my  judgement  as  I 
stated  previously  exceeds  that  of  many 
corporate  employers  today. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  systems  require 
no  contribution  from  employees.  We  in 
the  Federal  Government  have  systems 
requiring  no  contributions  from  the  em- 
ployees. We  have  this  procedure  in  our 
judicial  system  and  we  have  it  in  our 
military  system. 

This  is  an  attempt  for  the  first  time  in 
13  years  to  bring  a  measure  of  greater 
equality  to  a  system  which  is  designed  to 
provide  for  the  men  and  women  who 
render  faithful  service  to  this  Govern- 
ment. I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
the   average   employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  equal  in  every  respect  in 
competence  and   in   dedication   to   the 
average  employee  of  American  industry. 
I  think  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  fussing 
and  fuming  being  made  here  on  the 
premise  that  somehow  or  other  if  you 
can  criticize  Congress  loudly  enough,  it  is 
going  to  produce  votes  in  your  district.  I 
have  pride  in  the  Congress  and  I  have 
pride  in  the  Federal  service.  I  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  I  am  worth  what  I 
voted  for  as  a  salary  and  I  think  that 
those  gentlemen  who  feel  that  the  salary 
was  outrageous  or  unconscionable  should 
make  every  effort  to  return  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  made  the  judgment  and 
not  I  that  they  are  worth  less  than  the 
amount  they  are  being  paid. 

It  is  difiScult  for  me  to  understand  the 
reasoning  here  today,  "if  it  comes,  give  it 
to  me.  but  I  am  opposed  to  it.  " 

If  I  were  opposed  to  it,  I  would  fight  it 
all  out  and  I  would  not  want  the  bene- 
fits of  it.  But  the  great  majority  of  people 
concerned  with  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  have  not  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  they  cannot  come 
here  and  tell  their  story.  I  think  we 
should  listen  a  little  bit  to  them.  They 
are  our  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California   has  expired. 
Mr.   DERWINSKI.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 


move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the 
House  is  in  a  mood  for  a  vote  and  I 
also  recognize  from  a  quick  glance  at  the 
membership  that  this  amendment  will 
probably  be  rejected.  But  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  debate  has  now 
degenerated  completely  beyond  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  primarj- 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  improve  the 
financial  condition  of  the  retirement 
fund. 

Title  n  does  a  disservice  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  retirement  fund. 
Title  n  includes  little  things  that  are 
often  referred  to  as  Christmas-tree 
items,  that  type  of  thing  that  the  other 
body  loads  into  many  House  bills.  I  do 
not  believe  It  would  be  wise  at  this  point 
for  the  House  to  accept  a  title  in  which 
Christmas-tree  items  are  loaded  into  this 
retirement  fund.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  actually  performing  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  House  in  offering  his  amend- 
ment. The  delay  of  3  months,  and  the 
concern  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  had  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
fioor,  could  well  have  been  alleviated  if 
we  took  this  amendment  and  struck  title 
n  from  the  bill.  We  would  then  achieve 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund.  There  would  not  be  any  con- 
troversy, any  quibbling,  or  any  debate 
over  the  solvency  of  the  fund. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  curious — and  certainly  in  com- 
mittee I  respect  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  certainly  his  intelligence, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  considers  the  restoration  of 
the  widow  survivors'  annuity  a  Christ- 
mas-tree decoration? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  but  under  the 
procedure  which  we  are  following  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  take  this  title. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  But  the  gentleman 
would  be  for  that? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  an- 
other question.  I  am  wondering  whether 
or  not  the  gentleman  considers  to  be  a 
Christmas-tree-decoration  approach,  the 
1  percent  cost-of-living  increase  for  re- 
tired employees,  when  we  know  the  cost- 
of-living  index  has  risen  from,  say,  De- 
cember of  last  year,  untU  now,  about  2- 
point-something  percent.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  think  retirees  would  need 
that  in  order  to  live? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Yes.  and  we  could 
even  do  better  than  that  in  a  separate 
bill.  But  that  is  the  very  reason  that  I 
used  the  term  "Christmas  tree"  ap- 
proach, because  you  lump  a  few  of  these 
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items  into  a  title  in  order  to  carry  a  few 
other  items,  and  that  is  the  issue  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Is  the  gentleman 
against  that,  though,  specifically? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  The  gentleman  would 
be  for  that? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  I  am  against 
the  entire  title,  because  of  how  it  is  being 
used,  and  therefore  it  is  a  Christmas- 
tree  title. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Because  I  assure  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Just  one  moment. 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
use  his  abnormal  influence  on  that  side 
to  join  with  me  with  regard  to  the 
Christmas-tree  items. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  at  this  point  that 
the  gentleman's  Christmas  tree  is  droop- 
ing and  that  is  why  I  want  to  find  out 
just  how  much  of  a  Christmas  tree  it  Is. 
Those  are  two  items  that  the  gentleman 
seems  to  agree  with. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  just  say  this 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Let  me  ask  about  the 
third  item. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  is  not  my  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Well,  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's description  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  preserve  the  portion  of  title  II 
which  is  the  guts  of  the  bill,  which  is  the 
one  thing  that  we  should  not  purposely 
just  overload. 

Let  me  say  that  I  did  not  directly  par- 
ticipate in  the  overloading  of  title  II 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  seek- 
ing to  correct  by  his  amendment. 

Any  item  which  will  stand  on  its  own 
merits  we  could  take  up,  we  do  have  a 
meeting  tomorrow,  and  pass  out  a  new 
bill. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
is  for  retrenchment,  but  not  for  retreat. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  had  not  in- 
tended to  take  the  microphone,  but  there 
have  been  some  charges  made  here  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation. Having  been  in  the  life  insurance 
business  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  that  might  help  us  to  see  what 
It  is  we  are  voting  for  or  against. 

In  the  first  place,  the  profit  question 
our  colleague  from  Ohio  referred  to  is 
not  profit,  in  my  view. 

It  is  forward  funding  to  meet  the 
liabilities  that  will  occur  or  accrue  at 
the  time  we  reach  retirement  age.  It  is 
the  reserve  to  pay  the  claims  when  they 
mature. 

I  did  a  little  computing  as  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  this  goes  through  and  how 
much  a  Congressman  would  get — how 
much  he  would  pay  in — and  how  much 
it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  its  share. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  deny 
that  insurance  stocks  are  about  the  best 
buy  on  the  market  and  that  insurance 
companies  are  making  the  most  profit 
of  any  corporations  in  the  country?  Of 
course,  I  am  not  against  that.  But  you 
can  call  that  forward  funding  or  what- 
ever you  want  to. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  do  not  want  to  waste 
the  gentleman's  time.  The  insurance 
companies  are  supposed  to  be  good  in- 
vestments. I  was  with  a  mutual  insur- 
ance company  and  the  policyholders  got 
dividends  and  no  profits  as  such. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  I  suppose  the  presi- 
dent got  a  pretty  high  salary,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Yes,  they  certainly  did 
and  they  got  a  better  plan  than  we  are 
getting. 

But  if  you  are  interested  in  what  you 
are  going  to  get  and  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost — at  the  outset  I  have  done 
a  little  computing  on  this  and  it  might 
be  helpful  to  you. 

So  if  you  have  a  salai-y  of  $42,500  and 
if  you  work  here  for  20  years,  we  would 
have  earned  a  total  of  $950,000  during 
20  years  time  and  when  we  put  in  8 
percent  and  add  a  little  interest  to  it, 
which  the  total  value  of  that  contri- 
bution might  be  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  $125,000  when  you  add  the 
interest  portion  to  it.  The  benefits  when 
you  reach  age  60  will  be  50  percent  of 
pay — that  is  20  years  times  2 '2  percent. 
Fifty  percent  of  $42,500  is  $21,250  which 
divided  by  12  means  you  get  about  $1,770 
a  month. 

Now — what  is  such  a  pension  worth? 
How  much  would  it  cost  to  buy  $1,770  a 
month? 

At  age  60  it  costs  about  $15,000  to  buy 
$100  a  month  so  multiplying  it  out,  your 
pension  works  out  to  be  worth  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

That  is  what  the  insiu-ance  company 
would  charge  you  roughly  if  you  were 
60  years  old  and  were  to  buy  a  pension 
of  $1,770  a  month.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
pension.  Although  I  happen  to  think  it 
is  a  little  generous  in  this  instance,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Now  as  to  the  provision  of  a  pension 
for  your  second  wife — should  your  first 
wife  predecease  you — if  you  are  going 
to  get  remarried  and  you  want  to  trans- 
fer some  pension  to  your  new  wife  maybe 
the  insurance  company  is  the  best  bet, 
rather  than  adding  such  a  fringe  benefit 
to  our  own  pension  system.  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  our 
wives  and  their  successors?  If  we  do  all 
of  this  through  this  pension  plan  there 
would  be  fewer  opportunities  for  the 
private  compsmies  to  which  our  colleague 
from  Ohio  referred.  I  would  think  we 
should  patronize  the  private  sector  for 
our  private  benefit  for  our  second  wife 
who  may  become  a  widow. 

In  any  event,  I  just  had  these  thoughts 
and  I  thought  I  would  share  them  with 
you.  I  think  our  present  plan  is  generous 
enough  and  we  should  not  in  these  times 
of  high  taxes  vote  ourselves  any  pension 
benefits  that  will  increase  taxes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


The  proposed  "payoff"  for  sick  leave 
is  not  an  expensive  benefit.  In  fact,  it 
will  be  paid  from  the  $220  million  col- 
lected each  year  by  increasing  the  em- 
ployee-employer contributions  to  7  per- 
cent. The  formula  prescribed  in  the  bill 
would  grant  1  month  of  service  credit 
for  each  22  days  of  unused  sick  leave. 
The  normal  cost  of  this  benefit,  esti- 
mated at  $13.2  million,  would  be  equally 
shared  by  employees  and  employing 
agencies,  each  contributing  $6.6  million 
toward  such  normal  cost. 

In  testifying  for  this  cost,  representa- 
tives of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
also  stated  that,  if  this  provision  served 
as  an  incentive  to  reduce  the  overall 
usage  of  sick  leave  by  only  1  day  each 
year,  that  savings  would  exceed  $90  mil- 
lion annually. 

My  reading  of  the  Concressiokal 
Record  shows  that  during  last  year's 
debate,  and  again  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  this  incentive  provision,  the 
opponents  argued  that,  first,  there  is  no 
justification  for  "payoff"  or  "incentive 
legislation"  to  encourage  or  motivate 
employees  to  conserve  sick  leave;  and 
second,  sick  leave  has  been  granted  by 
Congress  for  only  one  purpose:  to  pro- 
tect employees  against  loss  of  income 
during  periods  of  illness. 

The  reasons  used  by  opponents  may 
have  been  valid  in  the  past,  but  do  not 
meet  the  problems  of  today. 

The  Congress  and  most  State,  county, 
and  city  governments  are  enacting  or 
proposing  many  forms  of  incentive  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  specific  objec- 
tives. Congress  has  passed  incentive  leg- 
islation which  rewards  more  than  1,600 
prosperous  farmers  with  subsidy  pay- 
ments of  $50,000  or  more  per  year  for 
not  planting  crops.  Congress  has  passed 
generous  Incentive  legislation  to  encour- 
age or  motivate  oil  companies  to  con- 
stantly expand  their  search  for  more  oil. 
Congress  has  also  passed  incentive  leg- 
islation to  encourage  or  motivate  mili- 
tary reenlistments,  to  build  highways, 
tear  down  slums,  build  low-income  hous- 
ing projects  and  we  also  grant  subsidies 
to  railroads  and  airlines. 

All  of  the  Government  agencles-also 
encourage  or  motivate  their  employees 
with  cash  awards  for  adopted  sugges- 
tions and  superior  performance  of  duty. 
The  cash  spent  on  incentive  sick  leave 
legislation  to  motivate  employees  to  con- 
serve sick  leave  would  return  more  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  than  the  money 
which  is  now  spent  on  superior  achieve- 
ment awards. 

Incentive  sick  leave  legislation  would 
also  provide  some  monetary  protection 
to  many  conscientious  employees  who 
now  forfeit  1,000  to  2,000  hours  of  sick 
leave  at  time  of  retirement,  and  some- 
times become  seriously  ill  after  retire- 
ment. 

Many  States,  counties,  and  cities  now 
have  effective  Incentive  sick  leave  provi- 
sions for  workers.  I  have  some  interest- 
ing data  on  the  results  of  these  laws.  The 
following  information  is  based  on  a  sick 
leave  survey  of  67  State,  county,  and 
city  agencies  taken  in  1967: 

The  average  number  of  sick  leave  days 
granted  by  these  agencies  was  13 '2  days 
as  compared  to  the  13  days  granted  Fed- 
eral employees. 
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Twenty-four  agencies,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  67  agencies  surveyed, 
had  some  type  of  sick  leave  Incentive 
plan.  There  Is,  of  course,  presently  no 
Incentive  sick  leave  plan  In  any  Federal 
agency. 

The  average  number  of  sick  leave  days 
used  annually  In  the  non-Federal  agen- 
cies was  7.1  days.  The  average  number  of 
sick  leave  days  used  annually  by  Federal 
employees  Is  8,5  days  and  10  to  11  days 
per  year  in  some  of  the  larger  post  of- 
fices. 

Statistics  show  that  the  use  of  sick 
leave  Increases  materially  during  the  last 
working  year  before  an  employee  retires 
or  resigns  from  the  Federal  service.  This 
use  of  sick  leave  by  Federal  employees  Is 
probably  motivated  by  the  use-lt-or- 
lose-lt  situation  now  prevailing. 

Most  of  the  non-Federal  agencies  sur- 
veyed claimed  that  the  use  of  sick  leave 
was  reduced  after  the  adoption  of  a 
practical  Incentive  sick  leave  plan. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  which  has 
42,000  employees,  released  a  report  on 
July  27,  1967,  which  stated: 

The.  «»verage  use  of  sick  leave  by  State 
ClvU  S«cvlce  workers  declined  for  the  third 
straight  year  during  1966.  A  Civil  Service 
Department  study  showed  that  although 
full-time  classified  workers  are  allowed  13 
days'  sick  leave  a  year,  the  actual  use  last 
year  averaged  7.61  days.  Employees  may  ac- 
cumulate unUmlted  sick  leave  and  are  paid 
one-half  of  the  total  on  death  or  retirement. 

H.R.  9825,  which  is  before  us  today, 
does  not  provide  even  50  percent  of  the 
hourly  compensation  allowed  the  State 
of  Michigan  employee.  If  a  Federal  em- 
ployee lives  for  12  years  after  retirement, 
he  would  receive  only  24  percent  of  the 
average  salary  from  HJl.  9825,  whereas 
the  Michigan  State  retiree  receives  50 
percent  of  his  hourly  rate  at  time  of 
retirement,  multiplied  by  all  of  his  un- 
used sick  leave  hours. 

Many  other  States,  counties,  and  cities 
now  have  or  are  considering  Incentive 
sick-leave  legislation  to  reduce  absentee- 
Ism  and  thereby  save  on  replacement 
costs. 

The  Ohio  State  legislators  are  consid- 
ering a  bill  that  would  provide  a  lump- 
sum payment  for  a  maximum  of  180  days, 
or  1,440  hours,  of  sick  leave  at  time  of 
separation  or  retirement.  Terminal  pay 
would  be  based  on  the  individual's  dally 
rate  of  pay  at  the  time  of  his  leaving. 

Incentive  sick-leave  legislation  would 
benefit  the  Government  and  also  moti- 
vate Federal  employees  to  conserve  sick 
leave.  The  cost  to  a  Federal  agency  for 
each  employee  who  uses  all  of  his  sick 
leave  before  he  retires  is  approximately 
$8,000,  and  tills  cost  factor  will  Increase 
each  year.  Additionally,  considerable  cost 
is  frequently  Involved  to  replace  the  sick 
employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Importance  of  re- 
taining the  limited  credit  for  unused 
sick  leave  in  this  legislation  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  64,  noes  147. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMKNOMKNT    OFTERKD    BY    MR.    BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  On 
page  10,  Immediately  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  205,  Insert  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding the  prohibition  contained  In 
the  first  sentence  of  this  section  on  the  pay- 
ment of  annuity  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  in  any  case  In 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  the  remarriage  of  any  widow  or  wid- 
ower described  In  such  sentence  was  entered 
Into  by  the  widow  or  widower  In  good  faith 
and  In  reliance  on  erroneous  Information 
provided  In  writing  by  Government  authority 
prior  to  that  remarriage  that  the  then  exist- 
ing survivor  annuity  of  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower wovUd  not  be  terminated  because  of  the 
remarriage;  and 

"(2)  such  annuity  was  terminated  by  law 
because  of  that  remarriage; 
then  payment  of  annuity  may  be  made  by 
reason  of  this  section  in  such  case,  beginning 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  termination 
because  of  the  remarriage." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  amendment  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
whether  this  is  the  amendment  he  dis- 
cussed previously. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  On  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  majority  side,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  hear  from  the 
minority? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEEED     BT     MB.     BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan:  On 
page  8.  strike  out  lines  3  through  6  and  in- 
sert m   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  8331 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  'average  pay*  means  the  largest  an- 
nual rate  resulting  from  averaging 

"(A)  an  employee's  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  over  any  three  consecutive  years  of 
creditable  service;  or 

"(B)  a  Member's  rates  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
over  any  five  consecutive  years  of  creditable 
service; 

with  each  rate  weighted  by  the  time  It  was 
In  effect;". 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
frankly  with  regret  that  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  legislation  which  I  do 
support.  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  in  reporting  out  this 
bill,  and  also  the  members  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  in  a  previous  Con- 
gress to  serve  as  a  member  of  that  sub- 


committee and  to  bec<«ne  aware  of  the 
need  for  legislation  to  improve  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Federal  retirement  system.  It 
does  strike  me,  therefore,  as  meritorious 
legislation  deserving  of  our  support,  and 
a  step  toward  meeting  that  need  of  bet- 
ter funding. 

Because  the  real  problem  is  the  lack 
of  Federal  payment  of  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  retirement  program  through 
the  years,  and  because  the  employees 
have  paid  their  share,  I  feel  it  equitable 
and  just  that  they  should  receive  addi- 
tional benefits  from  adding  to  this  cost 
of  the  retirement  system  to  them.  There- 
fore, that  which  they  desire,  the  reduc- 
tion from  5  years  to  3  years  as  the  years 
upon  which  to  figure  their  retirement, 
and  the  very  meritorious  provision  which 
provides  for  sick  leave  being  counted  to- 
ward retlrement^these,  I  think,  are 
equitable. 

Nor  would  I  challenge  the  value  of 
Members  of  Congress  nor  express  any 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  worth  of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I  believe  in  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  I  believe  in 
their  elected  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds,  and  even  though  I 
know  there  Is  not  a  Member  who  spon- 
sored this  bill  and  there  is  not  a  Member 
who  reported  it  out  of  committee  and 
there  is  not  a  Member  who  will  vote  for 
it  on  the  floor  this  day  who  is  doing  it 
to  benefit  himself,  we  all  know  it  is  be- 
ing so  portrayed,  and  it  can  be  so  por- 
trayed, and  It  will  be  so  portrayed,  and 
the  people  in  many  cases  will,  in  fact, 
believe  that  Members  are  voting  another 
benefit  to  themselves  on  top  of  the  salary 
increase. 

Because  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  that 
not  only  should  we  be  doing  right  but 
also  the  people  should  understand  that 
this  is  a  responsible  body  that  is  con- 
cerned about  our  fiscal  crisis,  and  to 
show  this  is  a  body  that  is  trying  to  pass 
legislation  on  Its  merits  and  not  for  the 
Members'  self-benefits,  I  cannot  In  good 
conscience  fail  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  take  the  Members  out  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
simply  do  this:  Members  at  present,  like 
others  in  the  Federal  retirement  system, 
upon  meeting  the  qualifications  for  a  re- 
tirement annuity,  receive  a  pension,  the 
amount  of  which  is  based  on  the  average 
of  their  salary  during  the  highest  5  years 
of  their  Federal  service,  which  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  figuring  their  re- 
tirement. If  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  If  this 
is  not  adopted,  we  will,  with  other  people 
participating  In  this  system,  have  to 
serve  only  3  years  at  our  new  salary  level 
in  order  to  retire  at  the  higher  retire- 
ment figure. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment,  al- 
though I  offer  it  regretfully. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  not 
believe  if  we  change  the  bill  further  to 


raise  our  own  payment  into  the  fund, 
that  we  will  be  in  effect  paying  for  this 
very  slight  benefit? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  will  support  his  proposal 
and  will  vote  for  it,  but  we  already  have 
a  richer  formula  than  the  other  people 
in  the  system  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  putting  us  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing might  well  justify  a  heavier  contri- 
bution to  the  system.  Therefore,  I  will 
support  both  my  amendment  and  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman,  and  feel  that 
both  are  justified. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  been 
over  all  this  subject.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  fund  has  made  a  profit 
from  the  Congress.  That  is  the  shape  of 
things  today.  That  will  continue  to  be 
the  fact.  So  there  is  nothing  at  all  wrong 
with  the  proposition  of  our  enjoying  the 
same  benefit  of  retiring  on  the  high  3 
years  as  any  other  Federal  employee  will 
enjoy.  I  submit  that  there  will  still  be  a 
profit  in  the  fimd  with  this  new  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  defeat 
this  amendment  unanimously. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. I  am  not  arguing  the  cause  of 
wheither  or  not  Members  of  Congress  are 
entitled  to  more  liberalized  retirement 
benefits — they  imdoubtedly  are,  but  this 
is  not  the  time  nor  is  this  Nation  In  a 
fiscal  situation  to  warrant  such  action. 

The  administration  has  just  asked  the 
Congress  to  continue  the  surtax  for  an- 
other year.  In  doing  so  the  President  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  without 
this  tax  this  coimtry  would  face  economic 
chaos  and  inflation  that  would  make  our 
present  inflationary  spiral  look  weak  by 
comparsion.  I  cannot,  therefore,  in  good 
conscience  ask  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayer  to  pay  additional  taxes  and  vote 
to  liberalize  my  own  retirement  benefits. 
The  American  people  expect  their  Rep- 
resentatives to  exercise  prudence  and 
economy  in  spending  their  tax  dollars. 
Under  our  present  fiscal  dilemma  I  do 
not  consider  liberalizing  congressional 
retirement  benefits  either  prudent  or 
good  economy  and  therefore  must  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  urge  the  House  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  strike  from 
the  bill  that  ijrovision  which  liberalizes 
congressional  retirement  benefits.  Let  us 
not  put  any  more  burden  on  the  already 
fatigued  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  a  former  and  highly 
respected  member  of  this  subcommittee. 
We  have  been  over  this  question.  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  House  understands 
it.  We  have  gone  through  it  not  only  dur- 
ing the  course  of  debate,  but  in  the 
course  of  discussion  of  previous  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  this  amendment  down. 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  general,  I  supported 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  As  it  affected 
other  employees,  other  than  Members  of 
Congress,  I  w£is  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment, but  I  did  vote  lor  the  amend- 
ment. The  need  for  improving  the  fi- 
nancing and  funding  for  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  is  certainly  in 
order  and  much  needed.  In  fact  this 
should  have  been  done  several  years  ago. 
It  seems  to  me  that  now  Is  the  time  since 
it  was  not  done  earlier  to  start  restoring 
the  solvency  of  our  Government  and  Its 
agencies. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
funds  i>aid  in  by  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  much  greater  than  the  amount 
paid  out  as  retirement  benefits  to  retired 
Members.  This  is  good,  but  let  us  keep  it 
that  way.  The  $7  million  now  in  the  fund 
is  the  best  protection  I  can  think  of  to 
keep  the  fund  strong.  I  wish  other  agen- 
cies of  our  Federal  Establishment  were  in 
as  good  of  shape  financially.  But  this  Is 
no  reason  to  raid  the  accoimt  now. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
The  refinancing  feature  to  build  up  the 
accoimt  is  good.  I  will  find  it  difficult  to 
support  the  bill,  however,  if  it  contains 
the  provision  for  recalculation  of  time 
for  Members. 

This  amendment  now  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) does  what  is  needed  and  I  will 
support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    OrrERED   BY    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  6,  strike  out  all  of  line  1  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Any  statute  which  authorizes,  effec- 
tive on  or  after  July  l,  1968—". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  make  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  this  bill  conform 
to  the  policy  established  under  title  I. 
This  simply  means  that  the  Government 
shall  pay  costs  of  every  increase  in  un- 
funded liability  created  in  the  retirement 
fund  by  new  legislation,  including  three 
liberalizations  granted  in  title  II,  through 
equal  annual  appropriations  Installments 
over  a  30 -year  period. 

This  bill  is  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  great 
deal  of  fanfare  and  laudatory  comments 
by  the  proponents  who  say  that  at  last 
we  are  putting  the  retirement  fund  on 
a  sound  financial  basis.  However,  in  the 
next  breath  they  state  that  the  liberal- 
izations created  under  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  the  bill  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  30-year  financing  provisions  of  title 
I.  This  is  inconsistent  and  makes  the  bill 
a  mockery.  To  millions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  Invested  their  retire- 
ment deductions  in  the  retirement  fund, 
which  has  a  $60  billion  deficit,  this  ac- 
tion and  this  inconsistency  is  a  cruel 
hoax. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  read  my  com- 


ments on  this  matter  on  pages  37  and 
38  of  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  9825, 
which  explain  in  detail  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done. 

I  call  attention  specifically  to  the 
statement  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  who  on  April  22.  1969, 
stated: 

This  administration  Is  thoroughly  In  ac- 
cord with  the  objective  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity which  your  proposed  amendment  Is 
intended  to  achieve. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  bill  Eictually 
creates  the  Inconsistency  which  my 
amendment  corrects.  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion during  committee  deliberations  on 
this  legislation  and  the  author  of  the 
bill  agreed  that  the  30-year  funding  pro- 
visions in  title  I  do  not  apply  to  the 
liberalizations  in  title  II.  However,  a 
quick  reading  of  subsection  103(a)(2) 
(f )  on  page  6  of  the  bill  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  Intended  to  cover 
the  costs  of  all  future  liberalizations. 

My  amendment  covers  the  following 
liberalizations  and  increases  In  the  un- 
funded liability  contained  in  title  II  of 
the  bill: 

First.  High  3-year  average,  $337 
million. 

Second.  Sick  leave  credit,  $329.5 
million. 

Third.  Survivor  annuity,  $150  million. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  will  apply 
to  the  Federal  pay  raise  effective  this 
month  which  will  increase  the  liability  of 
the  retirement  fund  by  $3.4  billion. 

The  total  increase  of  $4.2  billion  in 
the  unfunded  liability  of  the  retirement 
fund  under  my  amendment,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  into  the  fund  in  30 
annual  equal  appropriation  installments, 
as  provided  in  subsection  103<a)(2)<f) 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reemphasize  my  deep 
conviction  that  something  must  be  done 
to  prevent  the  constant  erosion  of  the 
employees'  and  Government's  contribu- 
tions to  the  retirement  fund.  Title  I  of 
this  bill,  in  some  measure,  secures  this 
objective.  But,  I  am  certain  that  we  can- 
not go  on  indefinitely  into  the  future 
exempting  liberalizations  from  the  fi- 
nancing provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  will  argue 
that  to  exempt  the  liberalizations  in  this 
bill  is  not  of  great  Importance  provided 
we  do  not  exempt  them  in  the  future.  I 
disagree.  If  we  are  going  to  establish  a 
policy  of  the  nature  contained  in  title  I. 
then  I  think  now  Is  the  time  to  adhere  to 
that  principle  and  not  wait  until  some 
Indefinite  time  in  the  future. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  amendment  would  add  nothing  to 
the  value  of  the  bill  as  a  means  to 
strengthen  the  financing  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system. 

The  general  philosophy  of  this  legisla- 
tion is — for  verj-  practical  reasons — to 
eliminate  present  unsound  financing 
practices  on  a  gradual  basis,  spread  over 
a  reasonable  period  of  years  because  of 
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the  tremendous  sums  Involved,  and 
thereby  preclude  excessive  impact  on  any 
one  or  a  few  annual  budgets. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  de- 
part from  this  policy  and,  if  adopted, 
would  have  an  excessive  Impact  on 
budgets  In  the  Immediate  future. 

In  fact,  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  most  seriously  endanger  final  ap- 
proval of  this  desperately  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  officials  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission assure  the  committee  that  title 
I  of  H.R.  9825,  as  reported,  makes  ade- 
quate provision  for  financing  the  addi- 
tional normal  cost  and  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility which  would  result  from  enactment 
of  title  II  of  the  bill. 

If  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
amendment  was  adopted,  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  would  require  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  request  of  $55.6 
million  to  cover  title  11  benefits,  and  a 
$178 '2  million  request  for  the  July  1969 
salary  increases,  or  a  total  of  $234.1  mil- 
lion. 

The  budgetary  impact  will  be  eased  by 
financing  these  items  as  contemplated  in 
the  bll>  by  requiring  a  $1534  million  pay- 
ment in  1971—10  percent  of  the  interest 
due  thereon — progressing  by  an  addi- 
tional $1534  million  each  year,  until  in 
1980  and  thereafter  interest  thereon 
would  entail  a  payment  of  $1571/2  mil- 
lion yearly. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  could  very 
well  preclude  the  bill's  final  enactment 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

For  Ihose  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

oppose  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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.\MCNDME>rr    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CORBETT 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Corbett:  On 
page  3.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "and  a 
Member."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
8  percent  of  the  basic  pay  of  a  Member.". 

On  page  4.  between  lines  7  and  8,  amend 
the  table  headed  "Member  for  Member  serv- 
ice" by  adding  the  following  new  line: 
"8 after  December  31.  1969.". 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
earlier  stated  that  I  was  going  to  put  in 
a  recommittal  motion  to  this  same  effect. 
I  thought  it  better,  since  title  II  has  been 
preserved,  to  offer  it  at  this  time  as  a 
straight   amendment.   It   would  simply 
increase  the  payment  by  Members  into 
the    retirement    fund    from    7 '2    to    8 
percent.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  it  maintains  the  1  percent  differen- 
tial  which  has  existed  historically   be- 
tween what  the  employees  pay  and  what 
the  Members  pay,  but  more  importantly, 
for  the  very  small  amount  of  benefit  that 
the  3-year  formula  would  give  us  as  op- 
posed to  the  5-year  formula,  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  our  pensions  were 
raised  a  great  deal  more,  I,  for  one,  would 
certainly  be  willing  to  pay  a  great  deal 
more  into  the  fund.  But  in  any  event  I 
do  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted 
in  order  that  we  can  go  to  the  public 
and  say  that  we  paid  for  what  we  are 
getting.  Now,  the  psychological  effect  is 
something  different.  We,  again,  are  faced 


with  the  fact  that  we  must  do  the  right 
thing  regardless  of  what  someone  seems 
to  think  we  did. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  Members  of 
the  House  understand  this  amendment 
very  well,  the  proposal  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  because  it  is  one-half  of 
the  amendment  that  was  offered  earlier 
this  afternoon  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

That  original  amendment  provided  for 
an  increase  to  8  percent  in  contributions 
not  only  of  congressional  staff  members, 
but  also  the  Members  of  Congress.  So. 
what  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  would  do,  in  proposing  his 
amendment,  is  to  confine  his  amend- 
ment strictly  to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  further 
thing:  Just  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen, 
that  if  you  are  elected  for  3  years  beyond 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  it  does 
not  make  a  particle  of  difference  if  we 
have  the  highest  5  years,  or  the  highest 
3  years,  or  the  highest  1  year.  Our 
salaries  would  be  $42,500  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Corbett). 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Corbett 
and  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  119, 
noes  138. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.   DERWINSKI.    Mr.    Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  everyone's 
attention  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels), 
who  wishes  to  make  a  request  to  see  if 
debate  may  be  closed  in  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  and  hopefully 
in  30  seconds.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Daniels)  . 

Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Chairman,   may   I   ask — are  there   any 
amendments  pending  at  the  Clerk's  desk? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments pending  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  conclusion  of  the  remarks  to  be 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI*  that  is,  in  5  minutes, 
debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  provide  the  utmost  possible  co- 
operation with  concern  of  the  majority 
and  the  gentleman  from   New   Jersey 


who  wish  to  expedite  action  on  the  bill, 
I  may  take  just  a  minute  to  inform  the 
Members  what  will  be  involved  in  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

May  I  emphasize  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  properly  designed  to  help 
the  bill  and  to  speed  this  legislation 
through  the  other  body. 

The  motion  to  recommit  will  do  just 
two  things.  It  will  strike  the  provision 
as  to  the  high-3-years  average  on  retire- 
ment as  it  would  apply  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  anyone  covered  by  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund.  In  other 
words,  it  would  leave  the  law  as  it  u  at 
present,  with  the  5-year-high  provision. 
The  other  change  it  would  make  is  that 
it  would  strike  line  20.  page  8,  the  lib- 
eralization provision  for  congressional 
employees. 

It  does  not  touch  unused  sick  leave.  It 
does  not  touch  the  retirees'  annuity.  It 
does  not  touch  title  II  as  it  applies  to 
widows  and  widowers.  It  merely  elimi- 
nates the  3-high-year  provision  and  re- 
moves from  the  bill  the  additional  lib- 
eralization that  was  to  be  afforded  only 
to  congressional  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  spirit  of 
anxiety  in  the  House  and  the  desire  of 
the  House  to  move  expeditiously  but 
effectively,  these  are  the  provisions  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Your  motion  to  recommit 
strikes  out  the  provision  for  the  high 
3  years  for  all  Government  employees; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Right,  and  for  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  know  that^but  I 
want  the  Members  to  know  what  they 
are  doing  to  Government  employees  If 
they  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  puipose,  of 
course,  is  not  to  have  premature  retire- 
ment of  the  affected  Government  em- 
ployees that  we  have  covered  by  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund. 

In  \1ew  of  that  fact  and  obviously 
from  what  I  see  by  the  expression  of  the 
Members,  I  got  my  message  across  and 
they  may  be  rallying  to  the  support  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  'H.R.  9825)  to  amend  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  380,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.   The   question   is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.    DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am.  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
ix)rt  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill.  H  R.  9825.  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  with  Instructions 
to  report  the  same  back  forthwith  with  the 
following    amendments: 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "Congres- 
sional employee  and  a". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  7  and  8.  strike 
out  the  schedule  relating  to  Member  or  em- 
ployee for  Congressional  employee  service. 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  of  line  20  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  end  of  line  3  on  page  9. 

On    page  9.  line  4,  strike  out  "(3)". 

On  page  8.  strike  out  all  of  section  201 
beginning  with  line  3  down  through  line  6 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  129,  nays  281,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  119 

YEAS— 129 

Abbitt 

Erlenborn 

Poage 

Anderson,  111. 

Eshleman 

Poff 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Plndley 

Price.  Tex. 

-Arer.ds 

Fisher 

Qulllen 

Ashbrook 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Railsback 

Baring 

Foreman 

Reld,  m. 

Beall.  Md. 

Fountain 

Rhodes 

Belcher 

Gaydos 

RobLson 

Betts 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Brock 

Ooodllng 

Roudebush 

Broomfleld 

Gross 

Ruth 

Brotzman 

Grover 

Satterfield 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hall 

Saylor 

BurUsor.  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Schadeberg 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Harvey 

Scherle 

Camp 

Hastings 

Schneebell 

Carter 

Hull 

Sebeltus 

Ccderberg 

Hunt 

Shrlver 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Skubltz 

Clarcy 

Xchord 

Smith,  Caaif . 

Clausen, 

Jarman 

Snyder 

Don  H. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Springer 

Clawson,  Del 

Jonas 

btatiord 

Cleveland 

Keith 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Collier 

Kuykendall 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Collins 

Lar.gen 

Stuckey 

Colmer 

Latta 

Taft 

Conte 

Lloyd 

Talcott 

Cowger 

Lujan 

Taylor 

C'.amer 

McClure 

Thomson,  Wis 

Daniel,  Va. 

McCulloch 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mahon 

Warn  pier 

Davis.  Wis. 

Marsh 

Watkins 

Dellenback 

Martin 

Whalley 

Denney 

Mayne 

Whltten 

Dennis 

Michel 

Wlggma 

Derwinskl 

Miller,  Ohio 

Winn 

Devine 

Mlze 

Wold 

Dickinson 

MlzeU 

WydJer 

Dorn 

Montgomery 

Wylie 

Dowdy 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Duncan 

Nelsen 

Zion 

Dwyer 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Pickle 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Etok. 
Annunzlo 
AsplnaU 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
CahUl 
Casey 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Oonyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Couehlln 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
D?nt 
Digge 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evar.E,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Keighan 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Prey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaliflacakls 
Gallagher 


NAYS— 281 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grtffln 

OrlfOths 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Haima 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsh  a 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hun  gate 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowenstein 
McCarthy 
McCIory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
MailUard 
Mann 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Mikva 

MlUer,  Calif. 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Mirfhall 
MoUohan 
Moragan 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 


Nlz 

Obey 

OHara 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Paasman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  NY. 

Reifel 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Orge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  E>eerlin 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Watson 

Watts 

Wcicker 

Whalen 

White 

Whilehurst 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Culvex 

Howard 

OKonakl 

Pish 

Klrwan 

Powell 

Hal  pern 

Landrum 

Rostenkowskl 

Hawkins 

Lipscomb 

Stanton 

Henderson 

Lukens 

Ullman 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Brown,  Mich. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  359,  nays  43,  not  voting  25. 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  120] 

YEAS— 359 


Ashley 
Biaggl 


NOT  VOTING- 

Blackburn 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
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Burton,  Utah 
Carey 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barlr.g 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
BetU 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham  ■ 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlr.kley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
CahUl 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Dlpgs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwver 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
E^'lns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Findley 
Flsh«r 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Prey 
Friedel 


Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
FMqua 
Galiflarakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Greer.  Pa 
Grtffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hag  an 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
KluczynfiU 
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Kocb 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mlcb. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

MaUIlard 

Mann 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Mikva 

MUler,  OsMf . 

MUls 
Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mln£hall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mor8« 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Ob«y 

OHara 
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Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Bray 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Daniel,  Va. 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Eahlenaan 

Foley 


Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 
O'NeUI,  Mass 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 

Pepper 
Perkins 

Pettis 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  111. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

RIegle 

Rivers 
Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodico 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 
Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebiuh 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

NAYS— 48 


Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompwon,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Qoodllng 

Gross 

Hall 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Latta 

Uoyd 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 


Montgomery 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Roth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Springer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Whltten 

Wylle 


Mrs. 


Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.     Brown     of     California     with 
Chlsholm. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Ashley 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burton,  Utah 
Carey 
Chlsholm 
Cowger 


NOT  VOTTNO— 25 
Culver  Lipscomb 


de  la  Garza 

Fish 

Hal  pern 

Hawkins 

Hend«rson 

Howard 

Klrwan 

Landrum 


Lukens 

O'Konskl 

Powell 

Rostenkowskl 

Stanton 

Ullman 


Of 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.     Henderson     with     Mr.     Broyhlll 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Oowger. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  OKonskl. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Edmondson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week. 
July  24  and  25. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS— A  REPORT 
<Mr.    HANNA   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,   to   revise   and   extend   his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  already 
presaged  by  some  statements  and  easily 
predictable  In  more  to  follow  that  the 
press  will  be  characterizing  this  session  as 
a  "do  Uttle  Congress."  In  anticipation  of 
such  unjustified  categorizing  and  in  an 
attempt  to  place  things  in  their  proper 
perspective  may  I  suggest  a  closer  view 
of  what  this  Congress  really  is  all  about. 
First  and  foremost  it  must  be  realized 
and  appreciated  that  Congress  does  not 
Sit   to   simply   arlthmatlcally   score   up 
a    continual    enactment    of    legislation. 
Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  disgorging 
of  legislative  bills  as  was  experienced  in 
the  first  2  years  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. It  is  discernible  by  even  the 
most  casual  observer  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
assumed  the  stance  of  caution  and  de- 
liberation for  his  administration's  first  2 
years.  Following  as  he  does  the  exuberant 
Johnson  years  of  vigorous  legislation,  his 
approach  has  much  to  commend  It.  Now 
we  need  to  measure  the  performance  of 
these  programs;  perfect  their  application, 
and  to  make  effective  the  implementation 
of  laws  already  in  existence.  Congress 
plays  a  dynamic  and  effective  role  in  this 
approach  as  much  as  in  the  more  dra- 
matic business  of  p>assing  new  laws. 

.The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
July  14,  1969,  made  this  careful  observa- 
tion: 

Although  action  on  the  floors  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  has  been  almost  nil,  key  com- 
mittees have  devoted  days  and  weeks  to  a 


close  and  initial  study  of  such  exlartlng  pro- 
grams as  medical  care,  anti-poverty  programs, 
school  aid.  food  programs  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

Significantly,  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  n  defense  spending  is  losine 
its  status  as  a  sacred  cow.  Possible  ex- 
travagance in  the  almost  $80  billion 
Pentagon  expenditures  are  being  seri- 
ously challenged.  Automatic  approval 
under  the  guise  of  "national  security"  is 
no  longer  the  order  of  the  day.  In  this 
new  look  many  hours  of  congressional 
study  and  hearings  are  involved  and  the 
individual  considerations  by  each  Con- 
gressman has  been  significantly  in- 
creased. 

The  function  of  reviewing  and  over- 
seeing the  programs  of  the  Executive  is 
one  of  the  Congress'  most  important  ob- 
ligations. This  Congress  is  taking  this 
obligation  seriously.  As  a  result,  bureau- 
crats are  scurrying  in  an  attempt  to  put 
their  agencies  in  order,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  attention  needs  to  be 
paid. 

Any  novice  in  political  science  will  re- 
port that  the  success  of  a  program  is  in 
its  implementation.  The  Congress  is 
spending  many  long  hours  in  insuring 
that  the  administration  of  its  programs 
is  done  in  the  manner  intended  when 
the  programs  were  initiated.  This  con- 
gressional review  has  been  long  overdue 
and  is  already  producing  susbtantial  and 
important  results. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  ever-in- 
creasing load  of  casework.  More  and 
more  private  individuals,  local  institu- 
tions, educators,  local  labor  leaders,  and 
businessmen  turn  with  increasing  ur- 
gency and  volume  to  their  Congressman, 
who  serves  as  this  Nation's  only  ombuds- 
man. In  this  role  he  engineers  the  multi- 
tude of  requests  for  assistance  through 
the  mushrooming  and  ever-increasing 
complex  executive  agencies. 

Also  unabated  is  the  growing  corre- 
spondence and  accompanying  requests 
for  materials  and  assistance  from  con- 
tracts to  job  appointments.  Add  to  this 
the  political  requirements  for  appear- 
ances at  public  functions  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  district.  In  jjerspec- 
tive,  one  could  hardly  characterize  lit' 
in  the  91st  Congress  as  "Do  Nothing.' 


LIMITATION  ON  FISCAL  YEAR   1970 
BUDGET  OUTLAYS 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  signed  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  the 
final  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969. 

UfKjn  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of 
the  bill,  the  President  issued  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  overall  expenditure  cell- 
ing provision  in  the  bill  and  in  regard 
to  expenditures  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
President's  statement  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  statement  of  the  President 
follows : 

Statement  bt  the  Presidekt 
I  have  today  signed  Into  law  the  final  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  In  addition  to  providing 
budget  authority  for  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  measure  removes 
a  restriction  that  had  been  placed  on  federal 
hiring  by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

Written  into  the  law  is  another  celling — 
on  federal  spending  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  one  we  have  Just  entered.  This  new 
celling  is  set  at  $191.9  billion — one  billion 
dollars  below  my  own  fiscal  1970  expendi- 
ture recommendations  of  last  April. 

However,  the  Congress  has  made  this  new 
celling  somewhat  flexible.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  categories  In  the  federal  budget— such 
E^  medicare,  Interest  on  the  public  debt, 
social  Insurance  benefits  and  farm  price  sup- 
ports— where  costs  can  rise  without  new  ap- 
propriation action.  Congress  has  determined 
that  Increases  In  these  items — up  to  $2  bil- 
lion— win  be  exempt  from  the  $191.9  billion 
ceiling. 

There  are  other  outlays  such  as  military  ex- 
penditures m  Southeast  Asia,  public  assist- 
ance, medicaid  benefits  and  veterans  benefits, 
where  It  Is  also  very  difficult  to  budget  a 
precise  figure.  Any  additional  appropriations 
the  Congress  votes  In  these  categories — above 
our  1970  revised  budget  estimates — will  re- 
sult in  an  upward  adjustment  of  that  $191.9 
billion  ceiling. 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  the  proposal.  If, 
after  voting  this  new  lower  celling.  Congress 
falls  to  cut  the  budget  to  fit  under  it,  the 
President  must  take  over  and  finish  the  Job. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  should  cut 
the  budget  below  $191.9  billion— that  new 
lower  figure  automatically  becomes  a  new 
celling.  The  latter  hypothesis  does  not  ap- 
pear at  this  point  to  be  a  strong  probability. 
In  making  the  new  celling  somewhat  fiex- 
Ible,  the  Congress  has  acted  wisely.  However, 
•-he  new  celling  will  be  of  little  help  in  keep- 
ing federal  spending  under  control  if  the 
Congress  that  imposed  it  does  not  coop>erate 
fully  with  the  Administration  in  meeting 
It. 

Last  April  I  presented  a  revised  1970  budg- 
et to  the  Congress.  That  budget  contained 
specific  reductions  totaling  $4,000,000,000 
from  the  budget  left  by  the  previous  Admin- 
istration. It  brought  the  proposed  federal 
spending  figure  for  this  fiscal  year  down  to 
8192.9  billion,  a  figure  I  still  believe  reflects  a 
responsible  fiscal  policy  in  our  highly  Infla- 
tionary environment.  If  we  hold  the  line  on 
that  spending  figure,  as  I  Intend  to,  and  if 
the  requisite  revenues  are  provided,  this 
fiscal  year  will  produce  the  kind  of  budget 
surplus  needed  to  cool  off  an  economy  that 
was  dangerously  overheated  before  we  as- 
sumed office. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  the  Ad- 
ministration's revised  budget  was  sent  to  the 
Congress.  We  are  already  three  weeks  into 
the  1970  fiscal  year — and  the  Congress  has 
not  completed  Its  action  on  a  single  regular 
1970  appropriations  bill.  It  seems  apparent 
that  it  will  not  be  known  until  the  late  fall 
lust  how  much  of  a  contribution  the  Con- 
gress Intends  to  make  toward  meeting  the 
spending  ceiling  Congress  Itself  has  im- 
posed. 

In  the  meantime,  since  April,  the  budget 
picture  has  worsened.  We  now  anticipate  fur- 
ther increases  of  approximately  $2.5  billion 
:n  expenditure  for  such  uncontrollable  items 
as  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  medicare,  so- 
cial security,  civil  service  retirement  benefits, 
reduced  receipts  from  off-shore  oil  leases, 
public  assistance,  and  veterans'  benefits. 

In  addition.  Congressional  action  to  date 
has  been  inconsistent  with  a  number  of  my 
proposals  in  April  For  example.  Congress  has 
not   acted    on    my    recommendation    for    a 


postal  rate  increase  to  be  effective  July  1. 
Nor  has  it  terminated  the  special  milk  and 
agricultural  conserv'atlon  programs  as  I  rec- 
ommended. Instead  of  reducing  aid  to  schools 
in  Impacted  areas.  It  is  moving  to  Increase 
such  aid.  These,  and  similar  actions,  could 
add  at  least  another  billion  dollars  net  to 
Federal  spending  in  1970. 

Thus  our  ciu-rent  estimate  of  flscal  1970 
spending  has  risen  to  $196.4  billion  even 
though  we  In  the  Administration  have  done 
nothing  In  the  way  of  discretionary  action 
to  add  to  our  earlier  $192.9  billion  estimate. 
Given  our  commitment  to  hold  Federal 
spending  to  the  April  figure  of  $192.9  billion 
there  Is  only  one  course  of  action  op>en  to 
the  Administration,  and  we  are  taking  it.  I 
am  directing  the  heads  of  all  Departments 
and  agencies  to  reduce  spending  In  the  fiscal 
year  Just  begun  by  an  additional  $3.5  billion, 
the  amount  necessary  to  bring  current  esti- 
mates back  in  line  with  the  $192.9  billion 
target  figure  we  set  In  April. 

No  federal  program  Is  above  scrutiny.  Some 
highly  desirable  programs  will  have  to  be 
stretched  out — others  reduced.  The  dollar  re- 
ductions will  be  accompanied  by  a  further 
lowering  of  the  personnel  ceilings  established 
last  April. 

I  know  the  Congress  shares  my  determina- 
tion to  make  the  budget  an  effective  Instru- 
ment against  the  Inflation  that  has  wrought 
so  much  damage  to  the  income  and  savings 
of  millions  of  Americans.  If  the  Congress  did 
not  share  that  commitment,  It  would  not 
have  Imposed  this  spending  celling.  How- 
ever, this  general  expression  of  support  for 
fiscal  restraint  must  now  be  matched  by 
specific  acts  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  should  also  recognize  that 
If  it  approves  further  Increases  above  the 
April  Budget  estimates,  we  cannot  live  within 
the  $192.9  billion  figure  unless  more  off -set- 
ting cuts  are  made. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  Congress  make 
these  off-setting  cuts  in  programs  It  con- 
siders of  lesser  priority,  if  it  votes  increases 
over  my  April  budget  for  activities  It  con- 
siders essential.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  the  duty 
of  making  such  cuts  clearly  becomes  mine. 


INEQUITIES  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
private  enterprise  workers  pay  part  of 
their  salary  into  a  private  pension  fund 
from  which  they  are  guaranteed  an  an- 
nual annuity  when  they  retire.  Of  course, 
if  it  were  ever  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  place  an  in- 
come limitation  on  persons  receiving  pri- 
vate annuities,  all  Members  would 
quickly  agree  that  this  action  would  im- 
fairly  deprive  a  worker  of  his  property. 
However,  upon  examination,  one  finds 
this  to  be  the  situation  existing  under 
our  social  security  laws.  The  social  se- 
curity system  was  established  in  1936 
as  a  Government-sponsored  retirement 
insurance  fund  to  allow  workers  when 
they  retire,  after  age  65,  to  receive  funds 
to  supplement  their  income.  During  a 
man's  working  years  he  pays  social  se- 
curity taxes  and  his  employer  pays  an 
identical  amount  into  a  special  social  se- 
curity trust  fimd.  Upon  retirement,  the 
worker  naturally  expects  to  receive  his 
retirement  benefit.  The  benefits  imder 
the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  are  paid  from  the  funds 
received  from  the  employee  and  employer 
contributions,  and  the  Government  pays 


only  the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  minimum 
income  level  of  $1,680  a  year  is  estab- 
lished. Further  income  earned  up  to 
$2,880,  the  maximum  income — reduces 
the  benefits  by  $1  for  each  $2  earned. 
When  examining  the  income  level  which 
is  usually  considered  to  be  the  poverty 
level,  we  find  for  an  individual  it  is 
$1,600  a  year,  and  for  a  married  couple 
$2,100.  By  making  such  low  income  levels 
in  our  social  security  laws,  we  are  com- 
mitting many  of  our  elderly  citizens  to 
years  of  poverty. 

Too.  it  must  be  remembered  that  funds 
from  nontaxable  sources  such  as  munic- 
ipal bonds,  industrial  development  bonds, 
series  E  and  H  bonds,  are  not  subject  to 
the  income  limitations  of  the  social  se- 
curity law.  Thus,  a  person  can  still  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits  when  he  is 
receiving  additional  income  from  such 
nontaxable  securities.  A  man  with  such 
income  is  not  penalized  for  supplement- 
ing his  income,  while  a  person  who  sup- 
plements his  income  by  working  is  penal- 
ized. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  income  limita- 
tion provision  because  it  deprives  a  per- 
son of  his  rightful  Income  if  he  wishes  to 
work.  Under  this  provision  a  man  cannot 
even  consider  working  part  time  with- 
out endangering  his  social  security  bene- 
fits. Incentive  is  stifled  and  dependence 
on  relatives  and  society  is  encouraged. 
The  whole  concept  of  social  security  as 
stated  in  1936  was  that  the  program 
would  supplement  retirement  income. 
This  section  of  the  law  is  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  this  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  correct  this  basic 
inequity.  My  bill,  when  enacted  into  law. 
will  completely  remove  this  income  lim- 
itation for  those  individuals  who  are 
otherwise  eligible  for  social  security.  In 
fairness  to  our  retired  citizens,  I  request 
that  the  House  act  upon  this  measure 
as  soon  as  possible. 


TO  REDESIGNATE  THE  GEO- 
GRAPHIC NAME  OF  CAPE  CANAV- 
ERAL 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
Cape  Canaveral  holds  a  special  place  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Discovery  of 
this  point  on  Florida's  east  coast  in  pres- 
ent-day Brevard  County  is  accredited  to 
Ponce  de  Leon,  the  same  explorer  who 
discovered  the  State  more  than  450  years 
ago.  We  know  for  certain  the  name  ap- 
pears on  a  Spanish  map  printed  as  early 
as  1564,  and  on  the  maps  and  charts 
used  by  world  navigators  during  and 
since  those  early  days.  Florldians  have 
long  been  proud  of  the  name  and  its  his- 
torical significance. 

In  1963,  following  the  tragic  death  of 
our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  two 
orders  were  issued  from  the  White  House. 
President  Johnson's  Executive  Order*  No. 
11129,  dated  November  29,  1963,  desig- 
nated the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  Department 
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of  Defense  facilities  on  Cape  Canaveral 
as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
We  are  proud  that  these  facilities  bear 
the  name  of  the  man  who  committed  this 
Nation  to  the  goal  reached  Sunday  night 
by  the  Apollo  11  astronauts. 

During    this   same    time    period,    the 
Board  of  Geographic  Names  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  held  a  special 
meeting  to  £ict  on  a  Presidential  request 
to  redesignate  Cape  Canaveral  as  Cape 
Kennedy.  The  Board,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  name  change 
affecting  official  Government  maps  and 
documents,  voted  for  the  President's  re- 
quest. While  there  is  considerable  doubt 
that  this  Board  followed  the  procedure 
as  required  by  law,  or  even  hsid  a  quo- 
rum, this  is  not  the  point.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Board's  action  in  changing 
the  name  of  the  geographical  point  was 
probably  a  mistake  and  ill  advised.  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  this  area  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  who  work  and  live  in  this  area 
adjacent  to  the  Space  Center,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Florida,  feel  the  name 
should  be  changed  back  to  Cape  Canav- 
eral. A  somewhat  similar  resolution  in- 
troduded    by    State    Senator    Elizabeth 
Johnson  of  Brevard  County  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Florida  Legislature 
during  its  recent  session. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Chappell  and  I  are  submitting  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  redesignate  the  geo- 
graphic name  of  Cape  Kennedy  as  Capje 
Canaveral.  This  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  the  NASA  and  DOD  facilities 
referred  to  in  Presidential  Executive 
Order  11129  shall  continue  to  be  known 
as  the  John  F.  Kermedy  Space  Center. 
This  is  a  joint  resolution  offered  by  the 
two  Congressmen  who  represent  Brevard 
County  in  Florida.  Our  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  side,  the  Honor- 
able Spess.\rd  Holland  and  the  Honor- 
able Edward  J.  Gurney,  have  introduced 
similar  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
give  early  consideration  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 


July  23,  1969 


REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION  CON- 
CERNING GUIDELINE  COMPLI- 
ANCE AcnvmEs  OF  hew 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  purpose  in  addressing  the 
House  at  this  time  is  to  ask  for  the  help 
of  my  colleagues  in  compiling  informa- 
tion about  school  and  classroom  closings 
brought  about  by  guideline  compliance 
activities  of  HEW  and  the  Federal  courts. 

I  have  asked  HEW  to  supply  me  with 
a  list  of  the  school  districts  who  have 
closed  schools  or  school  classrooms  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  desegregation  re- 
quirements of  the  HEW  guidehnes.  HEW 
has  advised  me  that  they  cannot  supply 
this  information.  It  is  Imperative  that 
someone  compile  the  true  facts  as  to  the 
financial  loss  and  (educational  loss 
brought  about  by  such  activities.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  requesting  all  my 


colleagues  to  advise  me  of  any  school 
closings  which  have  occurred  in  their 
districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  virtually 
every  school  system  in  the  Nation  is 
hard  pressed  for  classroom  space  to  take 
care  of  rising  enrollments,  bonded  to  the 
hilt  to  construct  new  school  buildings 
and  strained  to  the  limit  for  operating 
funds,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  supposed  to  be 
helping  local  communities  with  their 
educational  problems  could  be  involved 
in  depriving  these  communities  of  the  use 
of  badly  needed  school  buildings. 

Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
It  is  happening  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  in  the  neighboring  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia,  and  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  In  many' instances, 
it  is  happening  under  the  guise  of  "vol- 
untary" compliance  with  HEWs  school 
desegregation  guidelines.  But  this  volun- 
tariness  would   hardly   pass    the   same 
muster  that  confessions  must  pass  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  There  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber here  who  has  had  any  experience 
with  HEW's  repeated  rejection  of  com- 
pliance plans,  under  the  threat  of  cutting 
off  Federal  aid  to  education  funds  until 
they  get  the  "volimtary"  compliance  plan 
they  want,  who  would  uphold  the  claim 
that  such  schools  are  closed  "voluntar- 
ily "  They  are  closed  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort to  avoid  losing  Federal  funds  which 
most  school  systems  badly  need. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  about  six  schools 
in  De  Kalb  County,  Ga.,  were  closed,  be- 
cause they  were  allegedly  racially  iden- 
tifiable schools  where  appropriate  racial 
balance  did  not  exist.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  schools  were  located 
in  black  communities  and  their  student 
bodies  were  black  and  as  long  as  a  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  is  followed,  there 
is  no  chance  for  them  to  have  a  "racially 
balanced"  student  body.  After  all,  no 
such  requirement  exists  in  any  law  passed 
by  the  Congress.  To  the  contrary,  in  sec- 
tion 409  of  Public  Law  90-557,  we  specifi- 
cally provided  that  no  Federal  funds  were 
to  be  used  by  HEW  to  require  racial  bal- 
ance, busing,  or  the  closing  of  any 
schools.  But  this  law  is  being  intention- 
ally ignored  every  day  through  so-called 
voluntary  actions  by  school  boards  who 
are  being  blackjacked  into  closing 
schools  under  the  threat  of  having  their 
Federal  funds  taken  away.  Similarly. 
three  black  schools  were  recently  ordered 
closed  in  Austin,  Tex.,  under  Identical 
circiunstances,  according  to  press  re- 
ports. 

This  Is  the  central  issue  in  the 
controversy  existing  in  my  own  school 
district  with  HEW.  It  is  not  a  discrimina- 
tion problem,  for  none  exists.  The  prob- 
lem exists  with  HEW  attempting  to 
require  exact  percentages  of  racial  bal- 
ance in  all  schools,  including  those  lo- 
cated in  all-black  neighborhoods,  and, 
failing  to  achieve  such  balance,  requiring 
schools  to  be  closed  and  the  students 
bused  to  other  schools  to  achieve  "racial 
balance."  In  College  Park.  Ga..  there  are 
two  high  schools,  one  serving  a  pre- 
dominantly white  student  body  and  one 
serving  an  all-black  student  body,  located 
within  a  mile  of  one  another.  The  racial 
makeup  of  their  student  bodies  is  the 
result  of  housing  patterns;  all  the  stu- 


dents attend  the  school  closest  to  them 
with  the  exception  of  seven  black  stu- 
dents who  chose  under  the  system's  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  to  attend  the  white 
high  school.  The  other  black  students 
exercised  the  same  choice  and  chose  to 
attend  the  all-black  high  school. 

But  this  freedom  of  choice  plan  did 
not    produce    the    racial    balance    that 
HEWs  social  planners  felt  was  desirable. 
So  they  are  seeking  to  impose  on  the 
Pulton     County     board     of     education, 
through   their  tactic  of  constantly  re- 
jecting compliance  plans  until  they  get 
what  they  want,  a  compliance  plan  that 
will   require   the  closing  of  a  virtually 
new  high  school.  The  Eva  Thomas  High 
School  was  built  some  6  years  ago  at  a 
cost  of  $850,000  with  18  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  It  is  more  modern  than  the 
white  high  school.   College  Park  High. 
Its  location  was  partially  determined  by 
the  Federal  Government,  since  it  is  lo- 
cated  in   an   urban   renewal   area.   But 
because  HEW's  compliance  officials  are 
going  beyond  the  law  and  requiring  the 
closing  of  schools  under  so-called  volun- 
tary compliance  plans,  the  taxpayers  of 
my  county  and  my  State  are  being  denied 
use  of   this  structure.  They  are  being 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  how  many  other 
schools  have  been  closed  by  similar 
"voluntary"  compliance  plans  is  not 
known.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  at  HEW  piously  asserts  that 
"it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  to  require  the  closing  of  schools" 
and  any  statistical  data  pertaining  to  the 
closing  of  schools  "is  not  available"  from 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  That  is  like 
saying  General  Motors  does  not  make 
Chevrolet  automobiles  and  does  not 
maintain  statistics  on  the  number  of 
Chevy  s  sold. 

Among  the  biggest  losers  in  the  com- 
pliance program  of  HETW  are  the  tax- 
payers. Their  money  has  been  used  time 
after  time  to  build  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  are  needed,  whether 
black,  white  or  mixed.  When  they  ap- 
proved bond  funds  in  bond  elections  or 
voted  operating  funds  through  their 
school  boards,  there  was  no  question  of 
"racial  balance"  but  simply  providing 
what  was  needed  at  the  time.  The  ulti- 
mate power  in  our  coimtry  rests  with  the 
people  and  though  HE\\'  and  the  courts 
may  not  realize  it,  the  people  also  con- 
trol the  purse  strings.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
a  major  school  bond  issue  was  defeated 
in  Metropolitan  Atlanta — Clayton  Coun- 
ty— only  3  weeks  ago  was,  because  of  the 
action  of  the  closing  of  the  six  schools 
in  De  Kalb  County  in  order  to  bring  about 
racial  balance.  The  people  simply  are  not 
going  to  stand  idly  aside  and  see  their 
tax  money  wasted. 

This  money  is  being  wasted,  because 
of  the  absurd  positions  some  have  been 
taking  such  as  the  position  of  HEW  that 
all-black  schools  cannot  constitutionally 
exist  even  though  they  are  located  in  a 
black  neighborhood,  unless  there  is 
racial  balance.  It  is  a  travesty  on  the 
educational  process  of  this  Nation  and  an 
affront  to  the  rights  of  the  American 
taxpayers  to  have  their  interest  in  these 
buildings  destroyed. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appealing 
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to  every  Member  of  this  body  in  whose 
district  or  State  a  school  or  schools  has 
been  closed  by  virtue  of  HETW's  com- 
pliance activities  to  provide  me  with 
that  information.  The  American  people 
need  to  be  told  the  truth  about  the  mone- 
tary loss,  the  educational  loss,  they  have 
suffered  because  of  Federal  bureaucrats 
who  want  to  manipulate  the  lives  of 
schoolchildren  and  produce  unrealistic 
artificial  balances  which  are  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  communities  where  these 
children  live.  It  is  being  said  that  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  many 
things  and  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
activities  with  which  they  are  fed  up. 


A  SALUTE  TO  MANY  BANKS  FOR  NOT 
FOLLOWING  THE  LEAD  OF  THE 
EASTERN  GIANTS 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  big  New  York  banks  and  most 
of  the  other  large  financial  institutions 
have  jacked  up  their  prime  interest  rate 
to  a  crushing  8 ''2  percent,  I  want  to 
commend  the  many  other  banks  around 
the  country  which  have  not  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Eastern  giants. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota, 
many  bankers  are  continuing  to  make 
loans  to  their  regular  customers  at  rates 
ranging  between  7  and  7^4  percent.  More- 
over, they  have  not  closed  the  window  to 
new  borrowers.  They  have  money  to  lend. 

As  a  one-time  country  banker,  as  a 
former  vice  president  of  a  Mirmeapolis 
investment  banking  firm  and  as  a  present 
director  of  a  Bismarck  bank,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  over  this  most  recent  boost  in 
the  prime  interest  rate.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  justified.  I  think  it  should  be  re- 
scinded. Moreover,  if  the  big  New  York 
banks  do  not  take  the  lead  in  such  a  re- 
duction, as  they  did  in  the  increase,  I 
believe  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
supply  whatever  persuasion  is  needed. 

The  big  Eastern  banks  have  performed 
what  is  unquestionably  a  classic  non- 
public relations  job.  They  have  succeeded 
in  giving  the  entire  banking  community 
a  black  eye.  They  have  touched  off  more 
public  and  congressional  demands  for 
tighter  Goverrunent  restrictions  on  banks 
than  has  been  heard  for  many  a  day. 
Finally,  their  decision  to  put  one  more 
turn  on  the  screw  could  not  have  been 
more  atrociously  timed,  coming  as  it  did 
when  the  big  banks  were  reporting 
tremendous  increases  in  net  profits. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  the  prime  interest  rate  boost 
was  the  only  way  the  big  bankers  could 
restrict  borrowing  and  thereby  make 
their  own  patriotic  contribution  to  the 
war  on  inflation.  If  a  bfink  turned  down 
a  borrower  at  the  old  prime  rate  of  'IV2 
percent  and  then  proceeded  to  make  the 
loan  at  the  new  8>2-percent  rate,  I  do  not 
see  how  this  would  help  to  curb  inflation. 
Actually,  such  action  might  add  to  it. 

Voluntary  restrictions  on  loans  by 
bankers  themseh'es  would  reduce  the 
enormous  capital  outlaj-s  which  have 
helped  to  overheat  the  economy,  without 


penalizing  the  man  who  buys  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  television  set  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Lenders  can  restrain  credit 
by  devices  other  than  interest  rate  In- 
creases. 

I  have  never  known  a  banker  whose 
vocabulary  did  not  include  the  word 
"no." 

Again.  I  would  admonish  the  banking 
giants  to  back  off  from  their  most  recent 
interest  rate  increase  before  they  get 
backed  off. 

I  would  also  emphasize  again  that 
many  of  the  smaller  banks  across  the 
country  have  refused  to  charge  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear.  I  salute  them  for 
the  good  sense  they  are  showing. 


WASHINGTON  CRIME 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  < 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  young  Marine,  in  his  Nation's  Capital, 
was  murdered  Monday  night  during  an 
$8  robbery.  A  U.S.  Senator  was  robbed  of 
$28  at  gunpoint,  the  same  evening. 

Crime  conditions  are  so  bad  in  Wash- 
ington that  even  April  of  this  year 
showed  a  2.7-percent  increase  over 
April  of  1968.  the  month  last  year  which 
saw  the  destructive  riots  when  police 
stood  by  while  entire  stores  were  looted 
and  burned.  There  were  no  riots  to 
blame  this  April.  Tourist  propaganda 
flowed  forth  from  the  city  proudly  pro- 
claiming that  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful 
for  the  Cherrj'  Blossom  Festival.  Yet  the 
crime  rate  turned  out  to  be  higher  than 
even  during  the  riots  last  year. 

And  almost  as  if  the  2.7-percent  in- 
crease in  April  was  insigniflcant.  May 
recorded  a  12.2-percent  increase.  Again, 
the  riot  period  of  last  year  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind,  because  lawlessness  was 
still  prevalent  during  the  post- riot 
month  of  May.  Yet  this  May,  without  the 
aftermath  of  riots,  crime  increased  12.2 
percent. 

And  now  we  have  the  June  increase  of 
23.9  percent. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  concerned  about  the  Washington 
crime  problem  in  the  past  can  be  no  less 
concerned  today.  And  the  President,  who 
did  not  hesitate  as  a  candidate  to  plswie 
the  blame  on  a  lack  of  leadership  and 
forthright  action  by  the  previous  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House  and  Justice 
Department,  cannot  today  fail  to  shoul- 
der the  responsibility  for  action  now  to 
meet  the  crisis. 

New  legislation  may  be  needed,  but 
we  cannot  wait  another  6  months  for 
the  leadership  in  areas  of  more  imme- 
diate relief. 

This  morning's  newspaper  reported. 
in  addition  to  the  murder  of  the  Marine 
and  the  holdup  of  the  Senator,  a  man 
robbed  of  $2  by  four  men  with  knives,  a 
man  beaten  imconscious  and  robbed  of 
$9,  a  man  beaten  to  the  ground  by  two 
men  for  $85  and  a  watch,  a  man  robbed 
of  $17  by  two  men  with  guns,  a  vendor 
robbed  by  two  men  with  a  gun,  a  man 
and  women  robbed  by  a  man  who  took 
money  and  a  ring,  a  man  beaten  and 


robbed  of  his  wallet  by  three  men,  two 
men  beaten  and  robbed  of  their  wal- 
lets by  two  men,  another  vendor  robbed 
of  his  money  and  a  ring  by  a  man.  the 
robbery  of  two  High's  Dair>-  Stores — 
two  robberies  of  High's  stores  were  re- 
ported in  yesterday's  papers  as  well — the 
robbery  of  two  service  stations,  the  rob- 
bery of  a  grocery  store,  and  the  robbery 
of  a  laundry. 


THE    INTERSTATE    TAXATION    ACT 

'Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  25, 
1969.  I  expressed  my  opposition  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  to  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  7906,  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act. 
I  would  like  to  reemphasize  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  by  placing  an  exhibit 
in  the  Record  which  lists  some  of  the 
different  types  of  businesses  that  would 
gain  Immunity  from  sales  and  use  tax 
collections: 

ExHiBrr:  Sales  and  Use  Tax  JtrRismcnoNAL 
LiMrrATioNS  in  Peoposed  Pedebal  Inteb- 
STATE  Taxation  Acts 

California  based  biiElneesee  would  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  out-of-state 
sellers  under  "Interstate  Taxation  Acts"  now 
p>endlng  In  both  houses  of  Congress.  Tax 
shelters  which  would  be  available  to  Inter- 
state sellers  under  H.R.  4178  (McCuUoch), 
H.R  7906  (Rodlno),  S.  611  (Mathlas).  or 
S.  916  (RlblcoCT)  would  also  catise  substan- 
tial losses  of  California  Income  taxes  and 
stat«  and  local  sales  and  use  taxes. 

Among  other  things,  each  of  the  propHDsed 
bills  would  Impose  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able Jurisdictional  standards  on  state  and 
local  government,  Jeopardize  collection  of  lo- 
cal taxes  under  the  California  Bradley-Burns 
Uniform  Local  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law.  and 
create  inequities  in  the  apjjortlonment  of 
cxjrporate  Income  for  California  Income  tax 
purposes. 

Common  to  all  the  bills  Is  the  Jurisdic- 
tional limitation  applicable  to  sales  and  use 
taxes.  Specifically,  the  California  Sales  and 
Use  Tax  Law  presently  provides  that  an  out- 
of-state  retailer  shall  collect  the  use  tax  if 
it  has  an  oflBce.  warehouse,  representative, 
agent,  salesman,  canvasser  or  solicitor  in  this 
state  Under  the  proposed  bills  this  require- 
ment would  not  apply  to  Interstate  retailers 
unless  they  maintain  a  business  location  la 
this  state  or  regularly  make  household  de- 
liveries in  this  state. 

To  Illustrate  the  widespread  tax  and  com- 
petitive impact  of  this  restriction,  we  have 
selected  the  following  typical  businesses 
from  the  many  that  make  California  sales 
without  maintaining  a  fixed  place  of  busi- 
ness or  Inventory  within  the  state: 

1.  This  firm  sells  ready-to-wear  dresses. 
Sales  personnel  within  California  obtain 
"hostesses"  to  arrange  a  "social  party."  A 
"stylist"  attends  the  party  and  exhibits  sam- 
ple garments  Orders  are  submitted  by  the 
"stylist"  to.  and  are  filled  from,  a  pwlnt  out- 
side the  state  by  a  combined  shipment  to  the 
"hostess."  State  and  local  sales  and  use  taxes 
in  California  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-1968 
totaled  $403,500.  It  would  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  sales  tax.  nor  required  to  collect  the 
use  tax.  This  translates  into  sales  In  excess 
of  $8  minion  in  direct  competition  with 
California  retailers. 

2.  A  shoe  manufacturer  makes  sales  in 
California  through  commission  salesmen  di- 
rect to  consumer  customers  California  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  6-30-68  amounted 
to  6350,000  wltii  tax  paid  In  excess  of  H7,000. 

3.  A  shoe  manufaettirlng  firm  sells  through 
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sales  representatives  on  a  house  to  bouse 
basis.  This  firm  paid  tax  ot  more  than  $48,000 
on  sales  of  (960,000. 

4.  A  company  sells  household  utensils, 
pots,  pans,  etc.,  through  Independent  rep- 
resentatives to  consumer  customers  on  a 
house  to  house  basis.  Sales  last  year  ex- 
ceeded a  quarter  million  dollars,  with  a  tax 
payment  in  excess  of  $12,500. 

6.  This  business  Is  conducted  by  two  re- 
lated corporations.  One  sells  Jewelry,  and  the 
other  sells  cosmetics,  through  solicitors  op- 
erating within  CaUfomla.  Their  method  of 
doing  business  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
outlined  In  No.  1.  Their  annual  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  aggregate  $175,000. 
Under  the  proposed  federal  restriction  $3,- 
600,000  of  sales  with  local  solicitation  would 
not  subject  the  companies  to  the  California 
Sales  and  Use  Tax  Laws. 

6.  A  large  greeting  card  firm  has  inde- 
pendent sales  solicitors  taUng  orders  from 
consumer  customers  In  California.  Last  year's 
volume  of  sales  In  California  was  almost  a 
half  million  dollars,  with  tax  paid  of  $24,900. 

7.  A  firm  sells  educational  books  through 
commissioned  salesmen  on  a  door  to  door 
basis.  Sales  made  were  In  excess  of  $525  000 
tax  paid  of  $25,300. 

8.  Another  firm  sells  on  a  door  to  door  basis 
through  commissioned  salesmen.  Bibles  of  all 
denomltntlons.  Sales  for  last  year  totaled 
more  than  $460,000,  and  tax  paid  exceeded 
$23,000. 

9.  A  firm  engaged  In  the  sale  of  books, 
magazines,  and  record  albums,  has  agents 
located  In  California  who  operate  from  their 
homes.  These  agents  solicit  orders  which  are 
filled,  and  shipped  from  a  point  outside  the 
state  direct  to  the  purchaser.  It  would  be  dis- 
charged from  further  liability  on  $7,500,000 
of  annual  sales,  on  which  It  now  pays  $375,- 
000  In  texes.  An  affiliated  corporation  of  this 
firm  does  maintain  offices  In  California.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  direct  all  pub- 
lications of  a  non-taxable  nature  through 
the  corporation  maintaining  an  office  In  the 
state,  and  all  taxable  publications,  and 
other  Items  of  a  taxable  nature,  through  the 
corporation  with  no  office  In  the  state.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  provide 
the  opportunity  for  tax  avoidance. 

10.  A  firm  with  Independent  sales  repre- 
sentatives sells  dry  goods  direct  to  consumer 
customers.  This  firm's  sales  last  year  fell 
Jut  short  of  $500,000  and  they  paid  tax  of 
$24,350. 

11.  A  correspondence  school  makes  sales  of 
educational  material  and  school  supplies  di- 
rectly to  the  student,  through  Independent 
sales  representatives.  Annual  sales  In  Califor- 
nia total  $732,000  with  tax  payable  of  $36,600. 

12.  A  corporation  makes  direct  sales  of 
general  merchandise  to  credit  card  holders 
of  large  national  firms.  Individual  sales 
amounts  are  small,  however,  the  volume  Is 
quite  large,  with  last  year's  sales  exceeding 
$450,000  and  payment  of  tax  In  the  amount 
of  $22,700. 

13  This  firm  has  20  photographic  salesmen 
In  California  who  take  and  sell  pictures  to 
students  and  schools.  Annual  sales  exceed 
$800,000  with  a  tax  liability  of  $40,650. 

14.  This  manufacturer  Is  engaged  In  the 
sale  of  desks  and  public  seating  equipment 
to  many  vendees  within  the  state.  Sales  are 
made  by  resident  salesmen.  Tax  last  year 
was  In  excess  of  $37,000. 

15.  ThU  firm  supplies  prescription  lenses, 
frames,  and  accessories  to  optometrists  and 
occuUsts.  All  sales  are  made  through  resident 
salesmen.  The  sales  to  California  purchasers 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,252,- 
000  with  a  tax  liability  of  $62,600. 

Pour  additional  optical  firms  making  sales 
In  the  same  manner  as  described  above  made 
sales  in  the  amount  of  $1,600,000  with  total 
tax  paid  of  179.000. 

16.  A  manufacturer  and  seller  of  yearbooks 
makes  sales  through  representatives  without 


offices  to  students  and  schools.  The  tax  paid 
amounts  to  $110,000. 

17.  Another  publisher  of  yearbooks  makes 
sales  of  these  and  other  specialty  publica- 
tions In  the  same  manner  as  Indicated  In 
number  sixteen.  Their  sales  are  also  to  stu- 
dents and  schools.  The  tax  revenue  from  this 
account  Is  $120,000  per  year. 

18.  Another  company  has  Independent  sales 
agents  soliciting  orders  for  their  products 
which  are  advertising  specialties,  executive 
gifts,  metal  signs,  etc.  This  firm  paid  tax  of 
$27,050  on  sales  of  $540,000. 

19.  This  taxpayer  operates  in  California 
through  resident  salesmen  making  sales  of 
uniforms  to  various  employers  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state.  All  sales  are  made 
through  taxpayer's  sales  representatives.  Cal- 
ifornia taxable  sales  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  exceeded  one  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

20.  A  manufacturer  and  seller  of  rubber 
processing  machinery  and  garbage  disposers 
makes  sales  as  a  result  of  solicitation  by 
sales  representatives,  with  no  office  main- 
tained in  this  state.  Sales  for  last  year  to- 
talled $1,600,000  and  tax  paid  of  $80,000. 

21.  A  supplier  of  Industrial  chemicals  and 
disinfectants  made  sales  through  resident 
salesmen  In  excess  of  $2,000,000  last  year  and 
paid  tax  in  the  amount  of  $110,000. 

22.  This  firm  is  a  manufacturer  of  indus- 
trial mixers.  Most  of  its  sales  are  to  bakeries 
and  other  food  processing  industries.  Orders 
are  solicited  by  an  independent  sales  repre- 
sentative. Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968.  exceeded  $500,000.  with  total 
tax  paid  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Sales  made  by  the  first  twelve  firms  are  di- 
rect to  consumer  customers  who  are  not  nor- 
mally registered  with  the  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  or  paying  sales  or  use  taxes. 
The  individual  sales  amounts  would  be  so 
minimal  as  to  preclude  any  pursuit  of  the 
consumer  customer  for  payment  of  the  tax. 
The  absolute  loss  of  revenue,  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation,  from  these  accounts  would 
amount  to  almost  $1,200,000  annually. 

At  least  a  part  of  the  sales  of  the  last  ten 
of  the  listed  accounts  are  made  to  purchasers 
engaged  in  business  In  California.  For  this 
reason,  some  part  of  the  tax  now  collected 
and  paid  to  the  state  by  these  vendors  would 
be  paid  directly  to  the  state  by  purchasers 
otherwise  required  to  file  sales  and  use  tax 
returns.  The  greater  percentage,  however, 
would  be  lost.  The  greater  cost  of  collecting 
tax  from  purchasers  would  further  limit  the 
net  tax  yield  from  sales  by  these  firms. 

In  addition  to  sellers  which  would  be  Im- 
mediately excused  from  compliance  with  the 
California  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law,  there  are 
many  others  who  could  easily  arrange  to 
come  within  the  protection  of  the  "Inter- 
state Taxation  Act."  Some  examples  follow: 

(a)  A  large  publishing  firm  presently 
maintains  sales  offices  in  California,  but  does 
not  carry  stock  of  goods  within  the  state. 
Orders  are  obtained  by  personal  solicitation 
within  California,  and  shipments  are  made 
from  a  point  outside  the  state.  Last  year  this 
publisher  paid  over  $400,000  in  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  In  California.  The 
mere  closing  of  the  sales  offices  would  exempt 
the  publisher  from  this  liability. 

(b)  A  firm  making  sales  of  Incentive  pro- 
grams and  related  materials  maintains  one 
sales  office  in  California.  Taxable  sales  re- 
ported by  this  organization  last  year 
amounted  to  $4,400,000  with  a  payment  of 
$220,000  In  tax.  The  closing  or  relocation  of 
this  single  aales  office  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  this  firm  to  pay  any  tax. 

(c)  A  mall  order  shoe  retailer  has  agents 
In  California  soliciting  orders  which  are  filled 
from  a  point  outside  the  state.  Sales  are  in 
excess  of  $800,000  per  year.  An  office  main- 
tained in  Los  Angeles  could  easily  be  closed 
and  relieve  this  seller  of  fiirther  tax  liability. 

The  passage  of  any  one  of  the  proposed 
"Interstate  Taxation  Acts"  would  provide  the 


out-of-state  retailer  with  a  distinct  competi- 
tive advantage  over  the  California  retailer. 
The  limiting  JurlsdicUonal  factors,  which 
would  permit  unlimited  direct  sales  solicita- 
tion within  the  state  without  tax  liablhty. 
would  encourage  many  out-of-state  sellers 
who  presently  are  not  making  sales  In  Cali- 
fornia, to  engage  in  such  sales  activity  due  to 
the  lucrative  market  represented  by  Califor- 
nia consumer  customers. 


ATTENTION,  'WINDOW  BOX 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  determined  effort 
he  is  making  to  solve  the  very  compli- 
cated problems  confronting  the  U.S. 
farmer. 

By  holding  hearings  in  the  various 
agricultural  centers  throughout  the 
United  States  he  is  obtaining  first-hand 
testimony  from  the  farmers. 

One  such  meeting  was  conducted  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  July  9.  1969.  One  of  the 
fsuiners  testifying  at  the  meeting  was 
Mr.  Jack  Stone,  of  Stratford,  who  is 
president  of  the  Western  Cotton  Grow- 
ers. In  a  plain  talk  speech,  Mr.  Stone 
put  his  finger  on  a  number  of  vital 
points  affecting  agriculture  in  general 
and  the  cotton  program  in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  edification  of  our 
urban  colleagues  I  include  Mr.  Stone's 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

Statement  of  Jack  Stone 
farmeas  ttnorganized 
With  less  than  half  the  farmers  of  a  few 
years  back,  our  capacity  to  produce  Is  seem- 
ingly unlimited.  But  we  are  one  Industry  In 
this  nation  that  Is  unable  to  put  a  price  on 
our  produce  that  covers  the  expenses  forced 
upon  us  by  our  suppliers.  There  seems  to  be 
too  many  of  us  and  we  love  freedom  too 
much  to  organize  ourselves  Into  a  tight  group 
that  could  do  this  Job. 

LOOK    TO    SECRETARY    OP    ACRICDLTURE    FOB 
LEADERSHIP 

So  we  turn  to  you  as  we  have  to  others 
who  held  your  position  and  to  the  USDA. 
the  department  that  is  big  enough,  and 
strong  enough,  and  has  Information,  to  give 
us  the  organization  or  a  workable  program 
to  exist  In  this  organized  society. 

We  have  complete  confidence  in  this  ad- 
ministration and  its  pledge  to  maintain  farm 
Income.  However,  some  farmers  would  like 
It  Improved  some. 


FOOD     STAMPS 

We  like  your  Idea  to  help  make  the  abun- 
dance of  American  agriculture  available  to 
more  people.  In  addition  to  the  food  stamp 
plan  which  we  approved  we  have  suggested 
a  clothing  stamp  plan  with  emphasis  on  cot- 
ton, of  course. 

We  wish  that  every  man.  woman  and  child 
In  this  country  could  have  his  and  her  share 
of  what  the  American  farmers  are  capable 
of  producing. 

LOW     PRICES 

Last  year,  according  to  your  Department 
reports.  California  growers  received  an  av- 
erage of  23.5e  per  pound  for  cotton,  down 
sy^t  from  the  previous  year.  Even  at  that 
low  price  we  are  not  really  meeting  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  producers  and  man  made 
fibers.  They  are  still  gaining  on  us  and  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton  Is  still  going  up. 
Last  year,  economists  say,  it  cost  26<'  to 
36tf  and  above  to  produce  a  pound  of  cotton. 
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FEDERAL   SUBSIDIES   NECESSARY 

The  federal  subsidies  were  necessary  to 
keep  most  of  the  California  cotton  farmers  In 
the  business,  and  under  present  prices  and 
conditions,  without  the  federal  subsidies 
most  of  them  would  go  out  of  the  business. 

Like  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  subsidy.  And  Congress  pro- 
vides the  shipping  Industry  with  that  sub- 
sidy because  it  feels  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  have  a  merchant  marine. 

PROGRAMS  FAVORED 

We  have  favored  choice  programs  in  cotton 
legislation  which  would  give  the  grower  the 
maximum  freedom  to  use  his  land  in  the  best 
way  he  can.  and  would  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  more  cotton  with  less 
government  subsidy  and  help,  if  he  were 
able  to  do  so. 

We  have  favored  land  retirement  programs 
which  allow  a  farmer  to  retire  his  land  from 
production  and  seek  a  better  living  In  other 
fields.  If  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

RESEARCH   AND   PROMOTION 

We  believe  that  only  through  research  and 
promotion  can  cotton  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 
This  effort  has  been  started  through  our 
C.P.I.  $1.00  a  bale  program — and  we're 
pleased  with  its  progress.  But  we  have  Just 
sWirted   and   have   a   long   way   to   go. 

We  hope  that  the  U.S.D.A.  will  step  up 
Its  research  program  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  and  to  Improve  the  cotton  prod- 
uct with  better  qualities,  such  as  durable 
press.  It  has  been  suggested,  by  some  farm- 
ers, that  some  of  our  subsidy  payments  go 
for  this  cause. 

LIMriATION  OF  PAYMENTS 

Payment  limitations  would  put  large 
farmers  out  of  the  program  and  they  in  turn 
would  put  the  smaller  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness with  over  production  of  their  crops. 

If  the  cotton  program  were  suddenly 
scrapped  or  drastically  curtailed,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  cotton  land 
would  sooner  or  later  be  shifted  to  other 
crops.  This  would  result  in  such  over  pro- 
duction and  drop  In  market  price  that  those 
crops,  too,  would  be  dragged  down. 

NEED   PTTBLIC   RELATIONS   HELP 

We  can  use  your  help  in  public  rela- 
tions. Tou're  the  top  farmer.  Help  us  tell  the 
people  and  Congress  the  truth ! 

That  they  spend  less  of  their  Income  for 
food  and  fibers  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  thanks  to  us. 

That  fanners  received  less  on  their  Invest- 
ment than  any  other  Industry. 

That  farmers  are  affected  by  Infiatlon 
more  than  anyone  else — and  that  farmers  do 
more  to  curb  Inflation  than  any  other  sys- 
tem— such  as  higher  Interest  rates. 

Tell  them  we'd  like  to  raise  the  wages 
of  our  workers — but  how  can  we,  when  we 
get  about  14<  for  the  cotton  in  a  cotton 
shirt? 

Tell  them  that  prices  for  farm  commodi- 
ties today  are  basically  the  same  as  15  years 
ago,  yet  our  costs  are  up  50% . 

Let  them  know  what  happens  to  a  farm- 
er's subsidy  payment.  It's  not  extra  profit.  It 
goes  to  pay  bigger  bills  forced  upon  us  by 
everybody  and  his  brother. 

URGE  ACTION   NOW 

We  urge  you  and  your  department  to 
take  the  lead.  now.  so  we  don't  have  any 
hasty  action  that  might  seriously  Injure 
farming.  And  we  pledge  to  work  with  you 
and  other  farm  group)s  and  Congress,  in  de- 
veloping a  sound  and  workable  program  that 
will  build  farm  Income  and  stability  to  our 
foundation  or  basic  Industry — agriculture, 
and  in  turn  stimulate  the  nation's  economy. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROGRESS 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute to  fevise  and  extend  ills  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
with  my  colleague  Louis  Stokes,  of  Ohio, 
to  vent  the  concern  of  black  Americans 
that  this  administration  is  intent  on  let- 
ting years  of  hard-earned  civil  rights 
progress  be  compromised  by  embittered 
conservatives.  Black  people  joined  by 
white  liberals  are  convinced  that  our 
only  role  over  the  next  3  years  must  be 
to  conduct  a  holding  action.  It  is  not 
easy  to  accept  this  new  kind  of  respon- 
sibility, for  over  the  past  8  years  we  have 
learned  to  work  for  progress  through 
legislation,  through  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional involvement  in  the  issues,  and 
through  articulating  the  needs  of  people 
to  an  attentive  audience. 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  former  au- 
diences always  responded  as  we  would 
have  had  them  respond — but  they  did 
listen  and  they  did  make  strides  toward 
equal  educational,  social,  and  economic 
opportunities  for  black  people. 

Now  there  is  no  audience  except  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  It  is  to  them  we 
must  appeal  for  understanding  of  the 
conditions  and  deprivations  which  must 
be  overcome  through  a  national  com- 
mitment. In  this  administration,  the 
demands  of  the  poor,  of  minorities — and 
of  black  people  in  particular — are  falling 
on  deaf,  insensitive  ears. 

President  Nixon  started  off  on  a  sour 
note  by  telling  us  he  did  not  appoint  any 
black  people  to  his  Cabinet  because  he 
could  not  find  any  qualified  black  cit- 
izens. In  this  day  and  age,  saying  that 
is  like  saying.  "Some  of  my  best  friends 
are  black."  To  add  insult  to  injury,  Mr. 
Nixon  visited  the  campuses  of  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton  seeking  qualified 
black  talent. 

To  the  President's  surprise,  he  found 
there  were  few  blacks  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
or  Prineeton.  Of  course,  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  plight  of  black 
people  in  this  country  would  not  expect  to 
find  many  black  people  at  Yale,  Harvard. 
or  MIT.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  an- 
nual tuition  of  students  at  these  insti- 
tutions is  in  excess  of  $4,000  a  year.  The 
other  ugly  truth  is  that  the  average  in- 
come of  black  people  In  this  country  Is 
less  than  $4,000  a  year.  Why  would  any 
thinking  man  expect  to  find  black  peo- 
ple at  the  universities  of  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, and  Yale. 

Furthermore,  since  Mr.  Nixon  gradu- 
ated from  Whittier  College  and  he  is 
qualified  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States — why  do  blacks  have  to  attend  Ivy 
League  schools  in  order  to  qualify  to 
serve  in  his  administration.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  only  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Cabinet  attended  any  I\t  League 
school — but  all  of  them  are  millionaires 
except  three.  If  whites  who  do  not  attend 
l^y  League  schools  qualify  why  must 
blacks  attend  in  order  to  qualify? 

Why  should  we  not  rise  today,  then,  to 
exclaim  that  black  people  know,  by  now, 
what  the  President's  views  are  on  black 
people?  Sometimes,  we  think  we  have 
been  swept  into  a  time  machine,  and  it 
is  right  back  to  1877  when  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  was  President. 

Consider  the  record:  With  the  first 
week  of  the  Nixon  administration,  title 
VI  guidelines  for  school  desegregation 


were  "suspended"  so  as  to  provide  five 
southern  school  districts — which  had  dis- 
legarded  the  law  of  the  land  since  1954 — 
extra  time  to  meet  Federal  standards. 

Under  Executive  Order  No.  11246 — 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder — the  Federal  Government  l6 
obligated  to  do  no  business  with  com- 
panies which  practice  employment  dis- 
crimination. In  March,  the  Department 
of  Defense  awaixled  major  contracts  to 
three  textile  Arms  with  established  rec- 
ords of  discriminatory  practices.  They 
were  awarded  in  violation  of  regulations 
which  require  written  assurances  of  fu- 
ture compliance  with  the  Executive 
order. 

The  Federal  contract  compliance 
mechanism  has  the  potential  for  affect- 
ing one-third  of  the  jobs  in  this  economy. 
If  the  Government  resolves  to  enforce 
the  law,  thousands  of  minority  group 
citizens  could  thereby  gain  access  to  jobs 
and  dignity. 

Before  finally  testifying  on  June  26, 
the  Attorney  General  canceled  five 
scheduled  appearances  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  present  admin- 
istration views  on  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  cancellations  coincided 
with  reports  emanating  from  the  Justice 
Department  that  the  delays  were  precip- 
itated by  administration  desires  to  di- 
lute the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement 
mechanisms  provided  in  the  present  act. 
Unfortunately,  the  Attorney  General's 
testimony  proved  these  reports  were  ac- 
curate. I  am  gratified  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  which 
has  reported  the  legislation  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  without  administra- 
tion revisions. 

The  handling  of  the  appointment  of  a 
new  head  of  the  EEOC  added  to  the  evi- 
dence that  this  administration  will 
weaken  enforcement  on  civil  rights  gen- 
erally and  mandates  against  job  dis- 
crimination in  particular.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  right  of  the  President  to  appwint 
a  chairman  of  his  own  choosing — but  to 
have  the  White  House  announce  on  the 
day  following  Dirksens  vicious  attack 
on  Clifford  Alexander — that  Alexander 
would  be  replaced — leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  definitely  agreed 
with  DiRKSEN's  rantings.  The  Senator 
stated,  in  fact,  that  a  firm  enforcement 
of  equal  employment  opportunities 
amoimts  to  harassment  of  business  firms. 

This  administration  has  even  recom- 
mended that  the  tax  reform  bill  include 
a  provision  calling  for  foundations  to  lose 
their  tax  exempt  status  if  they  give  any 
money  to  voter  registration  programs. 
Black  people  know  that  without  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  of  major  foundations, 
we  would  not  have  registered  black  voters 
in  tiie  Southern  States.  Mr.  Evers  would 
not  now  be  mayor  of  Fayette,  Miss.,  and 
Carl  Stokes  would  not  be  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  been  struck 
particularly  hard  by  this  administration. 

First,  we  lost  our  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center  which  was  among  the  59  centers 
determined  "inefBcient"  by  President 
Nixon's  team  of  Investigators.  Over 
16,000  youth  suffered  the  impact  of  that 
decision.  This  administration  said  to 
them,  "You  simply  are  not  worth  the 
price."  Now,  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  still  trying  to  initiate  its  new.  more 
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efficient  program — probably  for  well- 
bred,  well-to-do  kids  who  for  some  rea- 
son decide  not  to  go  to  college.  Needless 
to  say,  this  new  program  is  not  under- 
way— even  though  the  old  one  is  history. 
In  the  interim,  nothing  is  happening. 

As  a  member  of  the  special  ad  hoc  task 
force  on  poverty  designated  by  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Carl  Perkins,  I  observed  close 
up  the  response  of  this  administration  to 
the  problems  of  the  youth  enrolled  in 
Job  Corps.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
member  of  that  task  force  committee, 
and  as  a  representative  of  people  who 
were  directly  affected  by  the  administra- 
tions  decision  to  close  down  the  Job 
Corps — I  addressed  in  three  separate  let- 
ters to  this  administration — my  concern 
and  my  questions  on  the  subject  decision 
and  its  implications. 

My  concern  and  my  questions  were 
communicated  in  search  of  a  response. 
The  sincerity  of  my  correspondence  and 
the  urgency  of  my  very  real  need  for 
such  responses  was  overlooked.  My  let- 
ter of  April  9  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  Shultz  was  answered  June  16, 
more  than  2  months  later.  My  letter  of 
April  15  to  President  Nixon  was  re- 
sponded to  June  3,  and  my  letter  of  May 
9  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  which  I 
raised  important  questions  to  clarify  for 
the  people  of  St.  Louis  the  procedures 
whereby  they  might  submit  a  proposal 
to  participate  in  the  "new"  manpower 
program  was  answered  only  last  week. 
July  14.  Telephone  inquiries  from  my 
office  have  been  accorded  similar  con- 
sideration by  Department  of  Labor  per- 
sonnel. If  my  experiences  constitute  an 
oversight  or  merely  evidence  of  the 
machinations  of  bureaucracy,  so  be  it, 
but  I  do  not  consider  it  a  trivial  matter 
or  an  excusable  negligence. 

My  colleagues  here  know  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  its  program 
is  being  dismantled  with  the  precision  of 
a  surgeon's  knife.  All  that  is  left  is  the 
office  to  administer  to  poverty.  And  to 
administer  to  poverty,  the  President 
chose  a  former  Congressman  who  rep- 
resented a  district  where  the  average  in- 
come of  his  constituents  was  $9.300 — a 
man  who  knows  little  about  poverty,  a 
man  who  voted  against  the  original  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  This  is  how  pov- 
erty is  being  administered  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Less  than  1  month  ago,  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  received  notice  that  it  is  no  longer 
an  area  which  is  eligible  for  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce economic  development  program. 
This  was  only  9  months  after  a  careful 
study  had  been  conducted  and  submitted 
to  the  Federal  authorities  documenting 
to  their  overwhelming  satisfaction  that 
St.  Louis  needed  funds  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

On  June  17,  I  addressed  my  concern 
for  this  decision  to  the  Honorable  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  a  letter  of  that 
date.  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary the  fact  that  only  1  week  prior  to 
the  receipt  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis  of  the 
decision  to  withdraw  EDA  funds,  an  EDA 
technical  assistance  grant  was  extended. 
Now,  four  programs  in  St.  Louis  have 
been  brought  to  a  halt,  and  one  more 
time  hope  has  been  withdrawn.  The  peo- 


ple and  city  officials  of  St.  Louis  are  con- 
cerned and  perplexed.  I  am  concerned 
and  perplexed  by  the  EDA  decision— and 
yet,  as  of  this  date.  I  have  received  no 
clarification  or  explanation  for  this  de- 
cision from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  response  to  my  letter.  The  only 
thing  I  can  conclude  is  that  St.  Louis  has 
made  a  miraculous  improvement  in  our 
economic  well-being  since  last  August^ — 
so  much  so  that  none  of  us  has  yet  di- 
gested the  full  impact  of  our  progress. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  designation  of 
St.  Louis  as  an  area  eligible  for  funds  was 
withdrawn  because  our  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped.  Yet.  I  cannot  consider 
that  statement  consistent  with  the  latest 
statistics  released  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  unemployment.  July  18.  1969, 
the  Department  of  Labor  released  infor- 
mation that  the  gap  between  'black  and 
white  unemployment  rates  in  the  poverty 
neighborhoods  of  the  Nation's  100  largest 
cities  was  wider  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1969  than  a  year  earlier." 

The  release  stated : 

The  ratio  of  black  to  white  unemploy- 
ment was  2.0  to  1  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1969,  compared  with  a  1.6  to  1  ratio  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1968. 

I  Shall  insert  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  complete  report  released 
by  the  Department  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement. 

When  Treasury  Secretary  David  Ken- 
nedy first  took  office,  he  testified  before 
a  Senate  committee  to  the  effect  that 
some  increase  in  unemployment  might 
be  the  price  of  controlling  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral.  In  the  past  month,  while 
consideration  of  the  surtax  was  pending 
before  the  House,  the  administration 
spread  the  word  that  their  anti-infla- 
tionary policies  would  soon  be  felt  by 
the  economy.  Consequently,  I  am  not 
surprised  by  the  labor  statistics  report 
indicating  an  increase  in  black  unem- 
ployment in  poverty  neighborhoods. 
Black  people  know  that  they  are  the  last 
hired  and  the  first  fired. 

The  report  shows  that  one  out  of  every 
three  black  youths  is  unemployed,  while 
only  one  of  every  eight  white  youths  suf- 
fers joblessness.  The  kinds  of  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  of  black  youths 
and  adults  who  are  confined  to  the  cores 
of  our  cities  are  simply  not  being  ad- 
dressed. There  has  been  no  response  to 
their  conditions.  The  black  youth  unem- 
ployment rate  is  merely  an  indication  of 
harder  times  to  come — when  these  youth 
become  adult  unemployment  statistics. 
Indications  from  this  administration 
are  that  the  commitment  to  the  need  for 
comprehensive  youth  training  and  all- 
around  job  preparation  will  be  deferred. 
This  Nation  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon, 
but  it  cannot  put  black  men  on  the  job. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  city  of 
St.   Louis   has   received   funds   for  the 
model  cities  program,  not,  may  I  assure 
you,    without    sufficient    bickering    and 
cajoling  of  HUD  officials  who  were,  at 
one  time,  significantly  prompted  by  the 
request  of  their  Secretary,  George  Rom- 
ney,   to  consider  dropping  St.  Louis.  I 
would  welcome  assurances  that  black  in- 
volvement and  control  in  the  St.  Louis 
model  cities  plan  did  not  play  a  part  in 
the  vacillations  of  HUD  officials  on  the 
St.  Louis  award.  So  far,  I  have  witnessed 


no  evidence  to  warrant  such  an  assur- 
ance. 

Consider  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  discriminative  practices 
which  have  brought  forth  special  hear- 
ings by  both  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  over  SBA 
policies  and  practices.  Before  the  week  is 
up,  I  shall  submit  to  my  House  colleagues 
the  results  of  my  study  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  practices  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis. 

It  is  all  downhill  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol— priorities  are  sadly  confused  while 
this  President  acts  on  his  obvious  deci- 
sion to  accommodate  conservatlsts  and 
southerners.  Our  hypocritical  society 
continues. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  this  Government 
paid  well  over  $1  billion  in  farm  pay- 
ments— and  this  figure  does  not  include 
subsidy  {jayments  made  in  an  amount 
less  than  $5,000  per  farmer.  Over  100,000 
farmers  in  the  United  States  collected 
more  than  $5,000  apiece  last  year  for  not 
growing  crops — and  over  4,000  farmers 
collected  more  than  $100,000  each. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  same  period, 
the  Government  spent  less  than  $300  mil- 
lion for  its  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
grams and  only  $900  million  in  the  Fed- 
eral food  program  which  includes  school 
lunch  and  milk  payments,  commodity 
distribution,  and  food  stamps. 

It  has  been  said  before,  but  it  deserves 
repetition — there  is  something  basically 
wrong  when  a  nation  fails  to  feed  its 
hungry  while  it  pays  its  farmers  not  to 
produce  food.  The  State  of  Missouri,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  one  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders. It  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list 
in  ooUeotlng  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment farm  subsidy  payments  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  administering  food 
programs  to  its  poor  people. 

Any  discussion  of  a  guaranteed  income 
program  for  poor  people  in  this  Nation 
must  be  prefaced  by  a  discussion  of  the 
guaranteed  income  program  which  now 
exlsrta — not  for  poor  people  but  for  rich 
farmers. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  third 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  received  a  subsidy  of 
$116,978  last  year  for  his  plantation.  At 
the  same  time,  citizens  of  Mississippi 
suffer  the  most  dire  hardships  of  himger. 
In  the  State  of  Mississippi  a  ceiling  has 
been  applied  to  pasTnents  for  dependent 
children  of  $9.50  a  month,  or  $114  for  a 
full  year.  And  yet  Senator  Eastland  has 
consistently  opposed  the  proposal  to 
place  a  ceiling  on  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments. No  comment  on  this  situation  is 
necessary :  it  speaks  for  itself. 

On  May  17  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  proposal  to  limit  these 
farm  subsidy  benefits  to  any  one 
farmer  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  a  year. 
This  ceiling  would  effect  a  savings  of  at 
least  S300  million  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  could  be  applied  to  a  de- 
cent food  subsidy  program  and  to  almost 
double  our  effort  for  low-income  public 
housing.  The  people  of  St.  Louis  are  well 
aware  of  the  desperate  need  for  funds 
for  housing.  Do  you  realize  that  in  1949 
the  men  of  Congress  pledged  to  build 
810.000  public  housing  units  over  the 
ensuing  6-year  period?  Let  me  point  out 
that  20  years  have  passed  since  they  set 
that  goal,  and  still  we  have  not  met  it. 
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In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  activity  of 
the  past  2  years  that  this  Goveriunent 
brought  the  number  of  public  housing 
units  to  800,000,  still  10,000  short  of  the 
6-year  goal  set  in  1949. 

Back  on  the  farm  subsidies  continue. 
In  spite  of  House  passage  of  a  subsidy 
limitation,  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago  de- 
clined to  accept  that  limitation.  Once 
again,  it  seems  the  guaranteed  income 
for  rich  farmers  will  continue  into  the 
future. 

At  the  same  time,  12  percent  of  Ameri- 
can families  will  probably  continue  un- 
der the  conditions  they  are  in.  They  can- 
not afford  decent  housing.  Some  7.8  mil- 
lion American  families — or  one  in  every 
eight — cannot  now  afford  to  pay  market 
prices  for  standard  housing  which  would 
cost  no  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
incomes. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  reform  and  activity  into  the 
Federal  housing  effort.  It  has  too  long 
lagged  behind  and  caused  too  much  suf- 
fering. 

In  the  period  1962-67 — the  following 
amounts  were  spent:  $356.3  billion  on 
national  defense,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate; $33.2  billion  on  farm  subsidies; 
$24.2  billion  on  space  exploration: 
$22.2  billion  on  highway  construction, 
and  only  $8.1  billion  for  all  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs,  and  $1.25  bil- 
lion for  Federal  housing  subsidies. 

My  bill  provides  for  more  housing  sub- 
sidies, that  the  Government  would  con- 
tribute money  to  local  housing  author- 
ities sufficient  to  lower  public  housing 
rents  to  a  maximum  of  25  percent  of 
tenant  income.  This  is  merely  a  starting 
point.  If  we  are  successful  in  getting 
committee  attention  of  this  bill,  I  am 
hopeful  they  will  go  a  step  further — ap- 
ply their  experience  with  housing  legis- 
lation and  pursue  a  total  meaningful 
reform  of  public  housing  law. 

Expressing  optimism  on  that  point 
would  be  difficult  in  light  of  the  ax  being 
applied  to  appropriations  of  this  sort. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  made 
the  most  damaging  recommendation  of 
the  past  decade  relating  to  support  for 
education  and  libraries  in  America.  The 
total  allotted  for  all  purposes  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  $3.2  billion, 
or  about  IV2  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  That  means  98^2  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  budget.  Ask  any  Ameri- 
can what  service  he  would  most  desire 
his  Government  to  provide  and  I  believe 
most  would  say  education.  Our  faith  in 
education  is  truly  one  of  the  distinctions 
of  this  country.  In  America  we  have 
been  taught  that  through  education,  any- 
thing is  possible  for  our  children.  Men 
are  more  concerned  than  ever  that  their 
children  be  given  a  better  start,  a  better 
job,  a  better  and  more  secure  life,  and 
they  are  believers  in  education  and  train- 
ing toward  that  end. 

Now  we  have  a  government  which  up- 
holds its  responsibility  for  a  common 
defense  and  ignores  its  responsibility  for 
justice  and  domestic  tranquillity.  And  in 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  justice  and 
insuring  domestic  tranquillity  comes 
first. 

These  misplaced  priorities  bring  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  pursuit  of  equal  edu- 


cational opportunity  and  quality.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  this  Nation's  social 
conscience  that  defense  spending  should 
equal  $80  billion  while  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  spending  totals  only 
$3.2  billion. 

The  President  proceeds  on  the  MIRV 
system  at  an  estimated  completed  cost 
of  $20  billion.  The  President  is  trading 
votes  right  and  left — more  right  than 
left — for  the  ABM.  That  is  another  $20 
billion  down  the  drain — "America's  big- 
gest mistake,"  popular  name  for  the 
ABM. 

We  continually  hear  about  honoring 
some  vague  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam — and  nothing  about  the 
specific  commitments  recorded  in  law 
to  the  citizens  of  this  land.  I  can  find  no 
sense  in  this  sort  of  honor  to  weapons 
and  dishonor  to  human  beings. 

I  participated  in  the  reading  of  Viet- 
nam war  dead  names  with  the  Quakers. 
In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  stated: 

The  issues  are  clear.  First,  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  take  a  stand  and  to  make 
known  their  views  through  both  assembly 
and  speech,  and.  second,  the  reaaon  for 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  which 
was  to  protest  the  dying  of  American  boys  In 
a  war  which  is  unquestionably  Illegal  and 
immoral. 

I  object  to  the  flagwaving  which  ac- 
companies each  escalation  of  American 
spending  and  Americans  dying  in  Viet- 
nam. The  emphasis  is  tragically  mis- 
placed all  around. 

The  flag  waves  over  the  poor  and  over 
the  hungry  and  over  the  black  and  over 
the  Quakers,  just  as  it  waves  over  sol- 
diers going  into  battle. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  will  have 
to  have  our  own  flag  over  the  next  3 
years — implant  it  on  our  grounds  and 
fight  to  hold  it.  Nothing  short  of  our  in- 
dividual concern  and  involvement  and 
awareness  can  prevent  a  total  repres- 
sion of  minorities. 

The  issues  have  been  enumerated 
quite  clearly  in  the  decisions  flowing 
forth  from  the  White  House.  I  urge  your 
interest  and  your  thoughtful  analysis  of 
your  own  responsibilities  to  yourself, 
your  children,  community.  State,  and 
Nation,  and  I  hope  you  will  join  in  the 
battle  and  help  us  wave  the  flag  where 
it  also  flies — for  justice  and  for  equality 
for  all  Americans. 

Racism  must  be  removed  from  this 
land.  The  Federal  Government  can  ac- 
celerate or  impede  this  progress  by  its 
own  policies  and  practices.  Presently, 
the  incidents  of  discrimination  by  this 
Government  are  flagrant  abuses  of  re- 
sponsible leadership. 

I  include  the  following  excerpts  from 
publications  in  the  Record  as  evidence 
of  the  concern — and  the  very  reason  for 
concern  for  and  by  black  citizens  of  this 
Nation: 

The  Emplotment  SrrtrATioN  in  TTrban  Pov- 
erty Neighborhoods:  Second  Quarter  1969 

The  gap  between  black  and  white  unem- 
ployment rates  In  the  poverty  neighborhoods 
of  the  Nation's  100  largest  cities  was  wider 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1969  than  a  year 
earlier,  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  today.  The  ratio  of 
black  to  white  unemployment  rates  was  2.0 
to  1  In  the  second  quarter  of  1969.  compared 
with  a  1.6  to  1  ratio  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1968. 


The  Jobless  rate  In  these  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods, at  5.7  percent  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1969.  remained  unchanged  over  the  year. 
This  marked  the  first  quarter  In  more  than 
a  year  that  the  unemployment  rate  In  the 
poverty  neighborhoods  had  shown  no  over- 
the-year  improvement.  During  the  same 
period  the  unemployment  rate  for  other 
urban  areas  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  edged 
down. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  blacks  in 
these  neighborhoods,  however,  showed  a 
slight  rise  from  7.3  to  8.0  percent.  This  re- 
versed the  over-ihe-year  declines  re|>orted  for 
the   past  five    quarters. 

The  Jobless  rates  for  white  workers  living 
in  poverty  neighborhoods  showed  a  decline 
from  4.6  to  4.0  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

The  decline  In  the  Jobless  rate  for  whites 
in  poverty  neighborhoods  took  place  among 
adult  men.  as  the  rate  for  white  adult 
women  rose  slightly. 

The  rise  of  black  unemployment  in  poverty 
neighborhoods  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
over  the  same  period  the  unemployment  rate 
for  blacks  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  in 
other  urban  neighborhoods  remained  un- 
changed. 

The  increase  in  jobless  rates  for  blacks  In 
poverty  neighborhoods  between  the  second 
quarters  of  1968  and  1969.  primarily  reflected 
an  Increase  in  Joblessness  among  teenagers. 

More  than  1  In  3  black  teenagers  in  poverty 
neighborhoods  was  unemployed  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1969.  while  only  one  in  seven  white 
teenagers  in  these  neighborhoods  was  job- 
less. 

At  5.0  percent  the  Jobless  rate  for  blacks  In 
other  urban  neighborhoods  of  the  100  metro- 
politan areas  was  virtually  unchanged  over 
the  year,  as  was  the  rate  for  whites.  The  rate 
among  these  black  urban  workers  remained 
higher  that  the  Jobless  rate  for  white  workers 
in  the  poverty  neighborhoods. 

I  Note. — The  poverty  neighborhood  classifi- 
cation used  in  this  report  was  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Is  based  on  a 
ranking  of  census  tracts  according  to  1960 
data  on  income,  education,  skll'.s.  housing, 
and  proportion  of  broken  familles.The  poor- 
est one-flfth  of  these  tracts  in  the  Nation's 
100  largest  metropolitan  areas  are  con- 
sidered poverty  neighborhoods.  TTie  poverty 
neighborhood  statistics  probably  include 
some  middle-  and  upper-Income  families  and 
also  exclude  some  poor  families  who  live 
in  other  urban  neighborhoods.  In  1967,  for 
example,  only  about  one-third  of  the  non- 
white  families  living  in  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods had  Incomes  below  the  pwverty  level  as 
defined  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. These  data,  therefore,  do  not  represent 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  employment 
problems  of  all  poor  people  but  are  Instead 
minimal  estimates  of  the  adverse  conditions 
of  residents  in  these  specific  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods.) 

[Prom    the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

May  28. .1969) 

Urban  Peace  Linked  to  End  op 

Racial  Bias 

America  will  never  have  peace  In  the 
streets  until  It  solves  the  race  problem.  Carl 
B.  Stokes,  mayor  of  Cleveland  said  here 
yesterday. 

Stokes,  who  in  1967  became  the  first  Negro 
mayor  of  a  large  city,  spoke  at  a  conference 
on  "Crime  and  Tour  Community"  sponsored 
by  the  national  emergency  committee  of  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Dellnquescy. 

The  two-day  corLference,  which  ends  to- 
day. Is  being  held  at  Stouffer's  Riverfront 
Inn. 

Stokee  said  that  crime  could  often  be 
traced  to  deeper  social  Ulnesses  In  American 
life. 

"Poverty  and  racial  discrimination  cement 
the  Negro  In  place  and  thousands  of  his 
wtolte  brothers  are  equally  entangled  In 
poverty,"  he  declared. 
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"Helplessness  and  frustration  destroy  re- 
solve. And  even  though  only  a  very  small 
■minority  of  the  poor  make  a  response  out- 
side the  law,  this  minority  accounts  for  a 
substantial  proportion  of  all  crimes  com- 
mitted." 

He  said  that  change  would  come  through 
lawful  means  but  commented: 

"Law  and  order  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
the  fulfillment  of  basic  human  needs." 

Stokes  condemned  the  Vietnam  war  as  "the 
brutal  maceration  of  a  small  agricultural 
nation"  and  said  the  brutality  of  the  war 
might  be  one  cause  of  antisocial  behavior 
at  home. 

He  called  also  for  gun  control  laws,  in- 
creased professionalism  among  p>ollce  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  organized  crime. 
He  charged  that  the  current  stress  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  crime  was  the  product  of 
racism  in  the  white  community. 

"I  cannot  but  feel  that  much  of  the  em- 
phasis on  so-ctilled  'street  crimes' — to  the 
exclusion  of  white-collar  crimes  like  em- 
bezzlement, tax  evasion,  bribery  and  shop- 
lifting— Is  basically  a  result  of  anti-Negro 
attitudes."  Stokes  said. 

At  a  press  conference  earlier.  Stokes  called 
for  massive  federal  aid  to  the  cities  as  a 
means  of  fighting  crime. 

"We  have  to  realize  that  making  war  on 
poverty,  on  inadequate  housing,  on  unem- 
ptoymetrt;  Is  making  war  on  crime,"  he  said. 
"A  civil  rights  law  is  a  law  against  crime. 
Money  for  decent  schools,  is  money  against 
crime.  Money  for  family  counseling  is  money 
against  crime.  Any  effort  to  improve  life 
In  America's  inner  cities  is  an  effort  against 
crime." 

Another  view  was  presented  last  night  by 
Will  Wilson,  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  criminal  division. 

Wilson  condemned  violence  on  American 
college   campuses   and   declared: 

"The  wave  oif  student  disorders  has 
brought  personal  injury,  death  and  millions 
of  dollars  In  property  damage."  He  said  the 
disturbances  were  probably  attributable  at 
least  in  part  to  "planned  and  concerted  ac- 
tion by  small  groups." 

He  said  that  colleges,  besides  noting  room 
for  improvement  in  cetrain  areas,  should 
"speak  up  and  teach  this  generation  of  col- 
lege students  something  good  about 
America." 

He  said  that  the  nation  had  achieved 
more  racial  equality  than  any  other  nation 
with  a  significant  racial  mix. 

Wilson  quoted  a  stanza  from  "America 
the  Beautiful"  and  at  another  point,  asked: 
"Where  else  in  the  whole  world  do  the 
disadvantaged  achieve  even  a  p>ortlon  of 
what  they  have  achieved  in  the  good  old 
n.S.A.?" 


Senate  Roads  Subconunlttee  in  January  that 
the  criteria  were  so  vague  that  some  firms 
were  being  approved  in  one  state  at  the  same 
time  they  were  being  rejected  In  another. 
Under  the  new  plan  announced  by  Volpe, 
standard  nondiscrimination  clauses  will  be 
Included  in  the  specifications  for  new  high- 
way Jobs  when  they  are  put  up  for  bid. 

State  and  Federal  inspectors  will  enforce 
the  antl-blas  clauses  and  Volpe  implied  that 
allowance  will  be  made  for  local  and  regional 
hiring  practices. 

Volpe,  a  former  Federal  highway  chief 
himself,  made  the  announcement  in  a  speech 
to  the  convention  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 
He  insisted  that  his  order  will  "strengthen 
the  effectiveness"  of  the  antidiscrimination 
program. 

"It  Is  in  no  way  a  lessening  of  our  deter- 
mination to  establish  equal  opportunity  .  .  . 
as  a  way  of  life"  In  Federally  financed  rotid 
construction,  the  former  Massachusetts  Gov- 
ernor said. 

Jim  Sprouse,  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors,  said 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  previously  qualified 
firms  had  been  able  to  meet  the  standards 
imptosed  by  the  Johnson  Administration.  He 
called  Volpe's  action  "extremely  gratifying." 
The  NAACP's  Mitchell,  by  contrast,  as- 
sailed the  Secretary's  decision.  "It  Just  proves 
that  the  big,  powerful  highway  contractors, 
by  use  of  their  muscle,  have  forced  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  backtrack  in  fair  employ- 
ment in  highway  construction,"  he  said. 

The  press  release  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  stressed  that  the  anti-dls- 
crlmlnation  requirements  will  be  Included  in 
all  highway  contracts  of  more  than  $10,000 — 
bringing  virtually  all  of  the  $4  blUion-a-year 
Federal  aided  road  construction  under  the 
compliance  program. 

The  "prequallfication  procedure"  used  by 
the  Johnson  Administration  applied  only  to 
contracts  of  $500,000  or  more — about  one- 
fourth  of  the  numerical  total. 

Volpe  did  not  spell  out  this  change  in  his 
talk  to  the  contractors  at  the  Hilton. 

The  Secretary  said  that  "since  uniform  re- 
quirements are  used,  they  will  be  more  readily 
understood  and  can  be  more  effectively  en- 
forced than  the  previously  variable  require- 
ments." 

But  he  added  that  "these  uniform  require- 
ments are  not  carved  in  granite"  and  can  be 
modified  "whenever  we  encounter  particular 
equal  opportunity  problems  ...  in  particu- 
lar geographical  areas." 

Volpe  told  the  contractors  he  sympathized 
with  their  problems  because  his  Department 
ranks  "fifth  from  the  bottom"  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  its  ratio  of  minority  em- 
ployes. 

"I  mean  to  change  that,"  he  said. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  18, 

1969) 

Volpe  Alters  Bias  Rules,   Stirs  Eow 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
A  new  controversy  over  the  racial  policies 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  erupted  yester- 
day when  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
A.  Volpe  announced  major  changes  in  the 
equal-employment  enforcement  program  for 
Federal-aid  highway  construction. 

Contractors  who  had  complained  that  the 
Johnson  Administration's  antl-blas  program 
was  cumbersome  and  confusing  hailed  the 
change. 

But  Clarence  Mitchell,  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  NAACP.  said  Volpe's  ac- 
tion was  "a  spineless  capitulation"  to  the 
road  builders. 

The  controversy  centered  on  Volpe's  deci- 
sion to  scrap  the  "prequallfication  procedure" 
ordered  by  the  Johnson  Administration  last 
October. 

Under  that  procedure,  contractors  had  to 
meet  nine  tests  of  nondiscrimination  before 
being  allowed  to  bid  on  big  highway  con- 
tracts. Construction  firms  complained  to  the 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  10, 

1969) 

Black  Graduates'  Jobs 

A  recent  letter  to  your  paper  cited  an  al- 
leged Inaccuracy  by  your  reporter,  Myra 
MacPherson.  The  letter  stated  that  It  was 
Incorrect  to  assume  that  black  college  grad- 
uates in  the  United  States  have  an  unequal 
opportunity. 

The  facts  that  I  gave  to  Miss  MacPherson 
which  she  relied  on  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  black  college  graduate  over  25  earns 
$1040  less  than  a  white  high  school  graduate. 

2.  At  the  median,  a  black  college  graduate 
earns  less  than  a  white  with  a  tenth  grade 
education. 

3.  A  black  college  graduate  earns  $3095  less 
than  a  white  college  graduate. 

The  source  for  the  above  information  Is  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Department  of  Labor,  Social  and 
Economic  Conditions  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States,  dated  October,  1967. 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr. 

Washington. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1969) 
MiNORiTT  Job  Gap  on  Coast  Studied — U.S. 

Panel   Explores   F>icture   in    Three   Key 

Industries 

Los  Angeles,  March  12 — Almost  nine  out 
of  10  persons  employed  in  aerospace,  one  of 
this  area's  largest  and  most  prestigious  in- 
dustries, are  white  persons  of  the  category 
known  locally  as  "Anglos." 

Only  11.1  per  cent  of  the  Industry's  em- 
ployes are  Negroes  or  persons  with  Spanish 
surnames,  even  though  those  two  groups 
make  up  20  per  cent  of  the  Los  Angeles  area 
population. 

Minorities  get  even  fewer  Jobs  In  motion 
pictures  and  network  television,  two  other 
industries  that  have  important  centers  here. 

The  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  has  brought  about  25  staff 
people  and  commissioners  from  Washington 
this  week  to  try  to  find  out  and  publicize 
why  Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans — who 
are  presumed  to  comprise  most  of  the 
Spanish-surnamed  persons  in  the  official  rec- 
ords— are  so  little  employed  in  these  three 
Industries. 

The  commission  also  wants  to  know  why 
the  few  minority  employes  In  these  indus- 
tries fare  so  poorly  In  promotions  and  In 
moving  into  positions  of  management. 

personnel  men  heard 
A  string  of  personnel  managers  of  the 
largest  aerospace  companies  appeared  before 
the  commission  today,  testifying  voluntarily. 
The  commission  will  hear  from  the  motion 
picture  Industry  tomorrow  and  from  tele- 
vision Friday. 

The  personnel  managers  read  into  the  rec- 
ord long  descriptions  of  programs  that  their 
companies  had  established,  some  many  years 
ago,  to  increase  the  number  of  mtnortty  em- 
ployes on  their  payrolls. 

But,  under  questioning  by  Clifford  L. 
Alexander  Jr.,  the  commission  chairman, 
and  his  colleagues,  most  of  the  corporate 
officials  conceded  that  the  results  of  their 
efforts  had  been  unimpressive. 

Mr.  Alexander  dramatically  Illustrated  the 
slow  rate  of  progress.  An  official  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Corporation,  which  makes 
or  helps  to  make  space  vehicles,  rockets, 
nuclear  reactors  and  airplanes,  among  other 
things,  had  testified  that  since  December, 
1966,  the  company's  Negro  officials  and  man- 
agers had  increased  from  46  to  58  and  its 
Mexican-American  officials  and  managers  had 
Increased  from  46  to  66. 

Mr.  Alexander  had  brought  to  the  hearing 
room  a  silent,  portable  calculator  and  a 
young  woman  to  operate  It.  The  calculator 
buzzed  for  a  moment  and  the  operator  hand- 
ed a  note  to  Mr.  Alexander. 

He  studied  it  briefly  and  said  to  the 
startled  company  official  that  it  would  take 
15  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  Increase,  for 
Negroes  to  obtain  3  per  cent  of  the  manage- 
ment jobs  of  the  corporation. 

QtTESTION    OF    SALARIES 

He  then  proceeded  quickly  to  another 
figure  provided  by  North  American  Rock- 
well— that  the  company  had  600  Negroes 
and  Mexican-Americans  earning  more  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

"What  are  the  salaries  of  the  10  highest 
paid  Anglos  In  the  company?"  he  asked. 

The  official,  Elmer  P.  Wohl.  vice  president 
for  administration,  tried  to  parry  the  ques- 
tion. Several  Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans 
In  the  audience  hooted  loudly. 

Mr.  Alexander  Insisted  on  an  answer,  and 
Mr.  Wohl  finally  said  that  the  top  10  sal- 
aries— all  paid  to  "Anglos" — ranged  from 
about  $35,000  to  a  high  of  $120,000. 

Summing  up  to  the  press  after  the  hearing, 
Mr.  Alexander  said  Industry  needed  to  reach 
Into  minority  communities  for  employes  as 
eagerly  as  It  reaches  Into  Anglo  communities. 

"The  way  it  Is  done  now.  It  is  word  of 
mouth,"  he  said.  "Word  goes  to  the  segre- 
gated   church,    to    the    segregated    country 
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club,  to  segregated  friends.  But  word  doesn't 
get  out  to  the  minorities." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  15,  1969) 

Jobs  Official  Attacks  UTiLrrrcs  for  Record 

ON  Discrimination — Brown,  a  Republican, 

Uses  Style  of  Alexander,  His  Oemocsatic 

Predecessor 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

Washington,  May  15. — William  H.  Brown 
3d,  the  new  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, attacked  Job  discrimination  today. 

Addressing  a  group  of  electric  utilities 
leaders  In  Denver.  Mr.  Brown  characterized 
the  electric  power  Industry  as  "one  of  the 
poorest  performers"  In  abolishing  discrimi- 
nation against  minorities  and  women. 

He  said  that  reports  submitted  to  the 
commission  this  year  from  115  members  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  sponsor  of 
the  Denver  meeting,  showed  "continuing 
failure"  of  the  electric  power  industry  to 
comply  with  the  antidiscrimination  laws. 
data  on  negroes  given 

He  said  that  Negroes  held  only  4.8  per 
cent  of  all  Jobs  In  the  115  companies,  only 
2.8  per  cent  of  white-collar  Jobs  and  less 
than  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  managerial  and 
professional  Jobs. 

"While  fully  one-fourth  of  the  companies' 
laborers  are  black,"  he  said,  "less  than  2 
per  cent  of  craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 
workers  are  black." 

Mr.  Brown  cited  a  similar  pattern  In  the 
utilities'  employment  of  women  and  Span- 
ish-surnamed Americans,  and  concluded:  "It 
Is  quite  obvious  from  this  recital  of  statistics 
that  in  the  aggregate,  your  Industry  is  one 
of  the  poorest  performers  In  the  field  of  mi- 
nority and  female  employment." 

"You  cannot  In  all  conscience  continue  to 
attend  such  meetings  as  this  and  then  return 
to  your  offices  to  do  what  amounts  to 
nothing."  he  told  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tute, an  association  of  the  major  electrical 
companies. 

WARNED    A    YEAR    AGO 

He  said  the  industry  had  been  warned  a 
year  ago  that  the  utilities  might  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
through  "the  time-consuming  compliance 
process" — referral  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  legal  action — if  they  did  not  progress  vol- 
untarily. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  threaten — and  the 
commission  presently  lacks  real  enforcement 
power — but  do  want  to  make  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact:  We  have  seen  in  the  Interven- 
ing year  what  must  have  been  more  motion 
than  action,  by  most  of  you,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  see  another  such  year  go  by." 

The  text  of  Mr.  Brown's  si)eech  was  made 
available  in  Washington  by  his  office. 

Mr.  Brown  was  confirmed  as  chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission by  the  Senate  earlier  this  month  in 
spite  of  opposition  by  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen  of  nunois,  the  Republican 
Senate  leader. 

Mr.  Dirksen  had  criticized  Mr.  Brown's 
predecessor.  Clifford  L.  Alexander  Jr.,  for 
what  he  called  "harassment  of  businessmen." 
He  had  expressed  an  InlUal  fear  that  Mr. 
Brown  might  perform  the  same  way. 

vigorous  fight  promised 
Mr.  Brown  had  declared  on  the  day  of  his 
confirmation  that  he  intended  to  fight  dis- 
crimination Just  as  vigorously  as  Mr.  Alexan- 
der had. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  former  Democratic 
head  of  the  Rights  Division,  Stephen  J.  Pol- 
lak,  now  a  Washington  lawyer,  called  today 
for  stronger  laws  and  enforcement  to  fight 
Job  discrimination. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Eastern  Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  a 
copy  of  which  was  made  available  here  today, 
Mr.    PoUak   said   enforcement    of    the   laws 


against  job  discrimination  needed  to  be  ro- 
bust enough  to  convince  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders  that  they  risked  lawsuits  and 
loss  of  contracts  if  they  continued  to  dis- 
criminate. 

He  said  the  Attorney  General  must  have 
"the  will  and  the  resources  to  bring  suit 
where  he  believes  there  Is  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  employment  discrimination." 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 
May  2,  1969] 
United  States  Accused  of  Subsidizing 
Bias  in  Hiring 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 
The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  accused 
the  Federal  Government  yesterday  of  sub- 
sidizing race  discrimination  in  jobs. 

The  charge  accompanied  the  Commission's 
release  of  Brookings  Institution  report  call- 
ing for  a  crackdown  on  Federal  contractors 
whose  hiring  practices  reflect  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  report  also  recommended  transfer  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
(OPCC)  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC). 

It  was  sharply  critical  of  some  Labor  De- 
partment agencies.  In  particular,  it  charged 
that  "the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  offers  a  clear  Illustration  of  an  old 
line  agency  that  has  been  slow  to  move  on 
the  equal  oppwrtunlty  front." 

It  took  to  task  the  Department's  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  and  its  state-level  partners 
for  an  orientation  that  "too  often  remains 
that  of  serving  the  employer  rather  than 
the  client."  Many  state  employment  services 
"lack  a  vigorous  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity stance  and  a  record  which  corre- 
sponds," the  report  said. 

Author  of  the  report,  "Jobs  and  Civil 
Rights,"  was  Richard  P.  Nathan,  who  sub- 
sequently became  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  Human  Resources  Pro- 
grams. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  stressed  that 
the  study  was  prepared  prior  "to  the  prob- 
lems and  criticisms  which  have  beset  the 
(contract  compliance)  program  in  recent 
months." 

Among  these  problems  and  criticisms  was 
the  oral  agreement  negotiated  by  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packard  and  three 
major  textile  suppliers  after  OPCC  and  the 
Defense  Department's  compliance  officers 
found  the  firms  In  violation  of  the  presiden- 
tial order  against  Job  discrimination  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors. 

Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz.  under 
whom  OPCC  operates,  drew  further  criti- 
cism from  those  who  felt  sanctions  should 
be  lmp>osed  until  the  companies  complied. 
He  backed  Packard.  "Intensive  mediation," 
Shultz  said,  is  a  much  more  effective  means 
for  opening  up  Jobs  for  minority  groups  than 
suspending  contracts. 

The  Nathan  report  issued  yesterday  dis- 
agrees. "The  key  is  political,"  It  said.  "Our 
conclusion  is  that  more  determined  appli- 
cation of  sanctions  under  (the  presidential 
order)  Is  Imperative  if  this  program  is  to  be 
effective  and  resi)ected  as  such." 

The  Brookings  report  wras  accompanied  by 
a  letter  In  which  Howard  A.  Glicksteln.  acting 
staff  director,  wrote:  "In  the  Commission's 
view,  enforcement  of  the  Executive  Order 
has  been  seriously  deficient,  at  high  cost  to 
the  Federal  civil  rights  effort. 

"It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission 
that  by  continuing  to  contract  with  employ- 
ers who  practice  discrimination,  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  fails  to  use  a  power- 
ful, readily  available  mechanism  (contract 
cancellation)  to  help  end  discrimination  in 
private  employment,  but  in  addition  spends 
public  funds  actually  to  subsidize  such  dis- 
crimination." 

The  Commission  Is  an  independent,  bipar- 


tisan agency  created  by  Congress  In  1957.  It 
is  headed  by  the  Rev.  "Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

OPCC  is  charged  with  coordinating  and 
supervising  contract  compliance  programs 
within  all  Federal  agencies.  EEOC's  mission 
Is  to  seek  compliance  with  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act's  provisions  against  Job  discrim- 
ination in  private  employment. 

Nathan,  who  headed  pre-Inauguration 
Nixon  task  forces  on  public  welfare  and  In- 
ter-governmental fiscal  relations,  said  mer- 
ger of  OPCC  into  EEOC  would  end  duplica- 
tion and  overlap  of  functions,  provide 
stronger  links  between  equal  Job  enforcement 
and  manpower  programs  and  strengthen  the 
Government's  position  In  withdrawal  of  con- 
tracts of  employers  not  In  compliance  with 
fair  employment  standards. 

Asked  for  President  Nixon's  reaction  to 
the  report.  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ron- 
ald L.  Zlegler  said  that  the  President  wants 
more  forceful  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
law  and  that  the  Administration  Is  studying 
ways  to  strengthen  EEOC. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  12. 
1969] 
The  Pentagon  Dispenses  Southern 
Comfort 
One  of  the  more  mystifying  episodes  of  the 
past  several  weeks  has  concerned  a  verbal 
agreement  reached  between  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  David  Packard,  and  the 
representatives  of  three  Southern  textile 
firms — J.  P.  Stevens,  Burlington  Mills  and 
Dan  River  Mills.  The  employment  policies 
of  all  three  firms  had  been  under  investi- 
gation and  review  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  for 
over  a  year  owing  to  well  substantiated 
charges  that  they  were  racially  discrimina- 
tory: and  all  three  firms  had  been  so  un- 
yielding to  Government  efforts  to  bring  them 
anywhere  near  compliance  with  the  guide- 
lines for  Federal  contractors  that  neither  the 
Pentagon's  own  investigators  nor  the  OPCC 
would  recommend  that  contracts  with  them 
be  approved. 

Early  in  February,  however,  Mr.  Packard 
awarded  the  three  offending  firms  $9.4  mil- 
lion In  Federal  contracts,  asserting  that  he 
had  received  assurances  that  they  would 
put  "affirmative  action  plans"  Into  practice. 
Ordinarily,  and  by  provision  of  an  Executive 
Order,  such  assurances  would  have  been  put 
In  writing.  However,  no  one  but  Mr.  Packard 
and  the  textile  firms'  representative  seems  to 
know  of  what  these  assurances  or  "plans" 
consist.  Tliey  were  not  committed  to  paper 
or  shared  with  officials  at  the  OPCC  or  else- 
where In  the  Department  of  Labor  who 
were  Involved  in  the  cases  and  who  have  a 
clear  responsibility  for  their  outcome.  In- 
deed, more  than  a  month  after  the  contracts 
have  been  awarded  and  despite  the  OPCC's 
effort  to  find  out  more  about  them,  the  most 
that  could  be  learned  was  that  the  firms  had 
assured  Mr.  Packard  that  they  would  try  to 
meet  the  Government's  standards. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  ought  to 
be  said  by  way  of  providing  some  background 
and  perspective  on  all  this.  One  is  that  Mr. 
Packard's  own  reputation  in  this  field  ap- 
pears to  be  good,  as  Is  that  of  the  firms  for 
which  he  was  responsible  in  private  life.  The 
other  is  that  contract  cut-off  or  denial  has 
been  anything  but  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure in  these  tangled  matters — the  cus- 
tom has  been  to  threaten  It  or  delay  the 
award  until  the  Government's  racial  require- 
ments were  met.  But  when  you  have  said 
this,  you  have  pretty  well  exhausted  what 
assurance  or  extenuation  Is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Packard's  odd  act. 

The  dangers  Inherent  in  what  he  has  done 
are  more  readily  apparent.  The  Southern  tex- 
tile cases  had  been  bvUldlng  for  a  long  time. 
They  were  ripening  for  a  big  decision  and 
had  acquired  the  status  of  test  cases,  being 
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widely  watched  In  the  South  and  elsewhere 
for  evidence  of  Washington's  seriousness  on 
the  question  of  contract  compliance.  Now 
whatever  meaning  they  had  In  that  regard 
has  been  spent  Moreover,  weak  as  the  Gov- 
ernment apparatus  for  assuring  compliance 
bad  been,  there  Is  little  question  that  It  has 
been  drastically  further  weakened  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  OPCC — presumably  the  maker 
and  Judge  of  compliance  policy — from  the 
deliberations  between  Mr.  Packard  and  the 
spokesmen  for  the  mills. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  example 
and  direction.  In  the  South,  and  especially 
In  the  areas  of  greatest  recalcitrance.  Federal 
guidelines  and  official  statements  about  them 
are  read  with  excruciating,  comtna-plcklng 
care,  there  Is  a  kind  of  stock  market  effect  at 
work,  whereby  the  most  minute  evidence  of 
loss  of  resolve  In  Washington  Is  registered 
at  once  In  declining  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  those  companies  or  school  districts  or  local 
governments  still  holding  out.  Reportedly, 
right  on  the  heels  of  Mr  Packard's  decision, 
Inquiries  did  start  coming  In — from  other 
Government  agencies  as  well  as  from  private 
concerns — as  to  whether  this  did  not  mean 
new  and  relaxed  procedures  were  now  In  ef- 
fect. 

By  May  1,  the  Southern  textile  firms  in 
question  ■will  be  obliged  to  Issue  a  quarterly 
report  en  -their  progress  In  meeting  Govern- 
ment requirements.  Customarily,  the  Penta- 
gon would  Issue  Instructions  as  to  what  It 
wished  answered  In  that  rejxirt.  This  routine 
procedure  offers  an  opportunity  to  retrieve 
the  situation  somewhat:  a  public  and  speci- 
fic list  of  what  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pects to  hear  about  in  that  report  would  have 
the  effect,  retroactively  to  be  sure,  of  estab- 
lishing the  compliance  terms  the  mills  are 
expected  to  meet.  Nor  would  It  be  a  bed  idea 
to  issue  such  a  public  declaration  before  the 
end  of  March,  since  additional  contracts  are 
scheduled  for  award  by  then  and  some  are 
expected  to  go  to  the  same  three  firms.  The 
Administration,  via  the  Pentagon  and  the 
L^abor  Department,  should  be  trying  to 
strengthen  the  compliance  program,  not 
weaken  it.  They  will  have  the  most  cause  for 
regret  If  they  op>en  a  Pandora's  box  of  re- 
sistance and  regression. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Sentinel,  Apr.  19, 
19691 

BIAS  Is  Charged  in  CrviL  Service 
(By  Ethel  L.  Payne) 

Washington.— Clifford  L.  Alexander  Jr., 
outgoing  chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  charged  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  with  gross  discrimi- 
natory practices  within  its  own  agency  and 
called  for  taking  away  its  equal  employment 
responsibility  and  placing  it  In  EEOC.  At 
present,  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  deal 
only  with  discrimination  In  the  private  sec- 
tor of  employment. 

Alexander  made  his  remarks  at  the  Eighth 
Annual  Business  Week  Luncheon  of  Alpha 
Gamma  chapter  of  the  Iota  Phi  Lambda 
sorority  last  Saturday  in  the  Hotel  America 
honoring  Mrs.  Ruby  C.  Martin,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  Mrs.  Etta  Horn,  chairman  of  the  City- 
Wide  Welfare  Alliance. 

Under  Sec.  103  of  Executive  Order  1142, 
Issued  in  1965,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  the  duty  to  supervise  equal  employment 
opportunity  within  the  federal  government. 
Recently,  President  Nixon  issued  a  new  direc- 
tive to  heads  of  all  agencies  re-emphasizing 
his  desire  for  carrying  out  the  policy  of  equal 
opportunity. 

Significantly,  he  did  not  make  any  refer- 
ence to  private  Industry  or  the  work  of 
EEOC.  There  are  2,800,(X)0  employees  under 
Federal  Civil  Service. 


THZ    noUKZS 

In  the  Civil  Service  Agency  headquarters, 
Alexander  cited  these  figures : 

OS-18 — 6  (no  blacks). 

GS-17— 8  (no  blacks). 

GS-16 — 29  (no  blacks). 

This  means  that  of  the  43  super  grades 
In  the  agency  there  are  no  blacks  or  other 
minorities.  In  GS-15  of  115  employees,  four 
are  blacks.  The  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  executive  order  for 
the  entire  Federal  Government  lies  with  one 
GS-15  who  has  a  staff  of  one.  Alexander  said 
the  Commission  Is  giving  only  the  barest 
token  attention  to  the  problem.  This  can  be 
changed  by  executive  order. 

"I  am  In  favor  of  administrative  neatness 
in  equal  employment,"  said  Alexander. 

In  contrast  to  the  poor  record  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Alexander  said  his 
agency,  EEOC,  has  one  GS-17  black  of  two 
in  this  category;  GS-16 — 7  blacks  and  GS-15 
of  26.  eight  are  blacks. 

"Of  course,  we  are  a  much  smaller  agency 
than  the  Civil  Service  Commission."  said 
Alexander,  "but  this  Is  all  the  more  reason 
why  the  Commission  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  supervising  fair  employment  ought 
to  set  the  best  example." 

POLITICAL     CLEARINCHOtrSE 

Alexander  charged  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  become  a  political  clecirlng- 
house  for  the  Nixon  Administration  to  reward 
friends,  and  said  that  either  it  should  set 
absolute  standards  to  apply  fairly  to  blacks, 
Spanish  sur-named  people.  Orientals  and 
women  or  else  get  out  of  the  business.  He 
said  that  he  had  personally  sent  over  the 
r6sum6s  of  four  blacks  in  career  status  who 
are  qualified  for  promotion  to  GS-17  four 
months  ago,  and  these  have  been  languish- 
ing on  the  desk  ever  since. 

Alexander  criticized  testing  methods  as  de- 
vised by  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  grossly  unfair  to  minorities. 
They  are  geared  entirely  to  paper  qualifica- 
tions with  emphasis  on  college  education. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
June  24.  1969) 

Finch  Sees  Easing  or  Integration  Drive 
(By  Shirley  Elder) 

The  Nixon  administration  seeking  a  more 
"sophisticated  approach,"  plans  to  ease  up 
on  the  drive  to  compel  school  and  hospital 
desegregation  under  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Finch  told  a  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  the  government's  past  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  law's  command  resulted  In 
a  "numbers  game"  that  falls  to  reflect  honest 
Intentions  to  obey. 

"They  (government  agents)  came  in  with 
percentages  that  really  did  not  explain  the 
whole  problem,"  Finch  said.  "I  think  in 
many  early  cases  decisions  were  based  on 
very  limited  and  totally  statistical  data  that 
didn't  really  tell  whether  a  particular  dis- 
trict was  really  trying  to  comply." 

A  record  of  the  budget  hearings  conducted 
in  March  and  April  was  released  today. 

In  approaching  the  problem  differently, 
Finch  said,  he  hopes  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  states,  rather  than  fighting  for  racial 
balance  district  by  district. 

"I  do  not  think  we  have  involved  the  state 
superintendents  and  state  governing  bodies 
to  the  extent  we  should,"  Finch  said.  "We 
can  keep  the  heat  on,  but  we  need  some  help 
to  accomplish  what  Congress  Intended  In 
1964 

"There  are  a  lot  of  buttons  we  can  push. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  In  with  an  ax;  we 
can  and  should  use  a  scalpel  and  work  with 
the  leadership  of  the  community." 

Pinch  said  he  was  asking  Congress  for  only 
seven  more  staff  members  in  the  civil  rights 


compliance  division  of  HEW.  Added  to  the 
present  staff,  he  said,  this  would  enable 
HEW  to  Investigate  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
listed  with  "possibly  serious  compliance 
problems." 

Of  1.165  Southern  schools  that  might  be 
violating  the  law,  Pinch  said,  only  575  will 
be  reviewed.  However,  all  colleges  will  be 
checked  out. 

Of  4,000  hospitals  and  5,000  nursing  homes 
possibly  in  violation,  he  said  1.000  and  600, 
respectively,  will  be  studied. 

"I  am  convinced,  particularly  in  the  South, 
there  is  a  bona  fide  effort  on  the  part  of  al- 
most all  districts  to  comply."  he  said.  "Our 
trickier  and  tougher  areas  are  in  the  North 
and  West." 

As  of  March  1.  HEW  had  begun  a  noticable 
shift  in  emphasis  away  from  Southern  school 
districts. 

According  to  HEW  figures,  64  members  of 
the  compliance  staff  were  assigned  to  the 
North  and  51  to  the  South.  Last  October, 
there  were  32  In  the  North  and  67  in  the 
South. 

OTHER    TOPICS    DISCUSSED 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  in  the 
wide-ranging  hearings  were  the  threatened 
freeze  on  the  number  of  welfare  recipients, 
campus  unrest,  and  what  to  do  about  far- 
flung  agents  of  the  secretary,  who  are  posted 
In  regional  offices. 

On  welfare.  Finch  said  he  hopes  Congress 
will  lift  the  freeze  for  another  year.  The 
Senate  already  had  voted  to  suspend  it  al- 
together. II  the  House  fails  to  act,  the  restric- 
tion, cutting  welfare  case  loads  back  to 
Jan.  1,  1967,  levels,  will  go  into  effect. 

On  campus  disorders.  Pinch  said  he  has 
alerted  college  officials  to  the  law  requiring 
revocation  of  federal  grants  to  students  con- 
victed in  disturbances. 

On  regional  directors.  Finch  said  he  hopes 
to  make  these  posts  political  appointments 
instead  of  civil  service  to  assure  greater 
loyalty  to  Washington. 

NO    JUITRISDICnON    CHARGED 

The  Justice  Department  yesterday  asked 
a  federal  court  to  dismiss  suits  challenging 
defense  contracts  to  three  textile  mills  that 
had  failed  to  comply  with  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunity standards 

In  motions  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court 
here.  Justice  contended  the  court  lacked 
Jurisdiction  on  the  complaint  brought  by  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund. 
It  also  said  the  fund  had  failed  to  exhaust 
other  remedies  before  bringing  the  suit. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Afro- 
American,  July  15,  1969] 
WiLKiNS  Speaks 
(By  Roy  Wilkins) 

To  help  them  properly  appreciate  the 
Fourth  of  July,  colored  Americans  were  told 
by  their  government  July  3  that  the  federal 
school  desegregation  requirements  were  "too 
rigid"  and  "too  inequitable." 

But  to  the  puzzlement  of  everyone  the 
government  maintained  vehemently  that  it 
was  not  changing  policy.  With  this  kind  of 
inexorable  tread,  the  nation  enters  another 
crisis  Involving  white  and  black  citizens  and 
the  relationship  of  the  latter  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Whenever  we  come  to  a  crunch  period  in 
race  relations,  those  who  are  not  in  direct, 
face-to-face  conflict  with  blacks  usually 
sanction  the  control  ideas  of  the  whites  on 
the  racial  fear  and  the  racial  aggrandize- 
ment battle  lines. 

Today,  five  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  those  far  above  the 
border  clashes  are  seeking  to  ease  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act.  They  are  not  disowning  It 
No.  indeed.  Instead,  they  insist,  they  are 
"enforcing"  It,  but  with  interpretive  varia- 
tions. 
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Nearly  every  newspaper  called  the  govern- 
ment action  on  enforcement  of  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  a  "scrapping"  of  the 
already  mild  rules.  The  remaining  school 
districts  which,  by  hook  or  crook,  defied  all 
pleas  to  comply,  need  not  concern  them- 
selves with  deadlines. 

There  need  be  no  alarm,  no  scurrying 
about,  no  contrived  tales.  The  heat  is  off. 
Talk  vaguely  about  administrative  and  edu- 
cational problems  and  the  district  has  it 
made.  The  "white"  schools  will  continue  to 
get  the  creem  off  the  federal  monies  and  the 
black  schools  the  left-over  skimmed  milk.  No 
change  In  the  generations-old  formula.  Just 
a  "more  efficient"  administration  of  it. 
package  of  joy 

Not  satisfied  with  Its  July  4  package  of 
Joy  on  public  education,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration is  "re-structuring"  the  provision  of 
reinforcing  the  Civil  Rights  Act's  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  commission.  Through 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen,  it  con- 
demned in  sonorous  tones  the  "harassment" 
of  businessmen  to  get  them  to  employ  col- 
ored workers.  Reaction  was  sharp. 

Seeking  to  erase  the  unflattering  Dlrksen 
image,  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor  announced 
that  a  formula  for  hiring  minority  group 
workers  must  be  followed  if  employers  want 
government  contracts.  No  less  a  commenta- 
tor than  Barron's,  the  financial  weekly,  let 
out  a  roar  of  editorial  objection.  Barron's 
wound  up  Joining  the  late  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower in  his  celebrated  "minds  and  hearts 
of  men"  Judgment.  Such  matters,  said  the 
Barron's  editorial,  are  best  left  to  "example, 
persuasion  and  goodwill." 

We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Will  the 
government  back  down  on  Its  formula  for 
black  Jobs  and  return  to  the  Dlrksen  harass- 
ment thesis.  Just  as  it  has  backed  down 
on  school  desegregation? 

The  government  statisticians  know  that 
Jobs  for  blacks  in  the  building  trades,  despite 
policy  statements  from  high  labor  officials, 
are  simply  not  there.  They  know  the  equal 
employment  commission  does  not  have  en- 
forcement powers.  They  recall  a  100  per  cent 
failure  of  300  blacks  by  a  union  oral  exam- 
ining committee  after  all  300  had  passed 
written  tests. 

UNCHANGING   JOB   RATE 

The  government  knows  that  the  unchang- 
ing high  unemplojrment  rate  among  colored 
people  is  revealed  each  month  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  affected  blacks  may 
not  be  able  to  evaluate  statistics,  but  they 
know  they  are  Jobless.  Moreover  without  a 
degree,  they  can  recognize  an  all-white 
skilled  work  force  a  half  mile  away. 

If  no  redeeming  steps  are  taken  to  en- 
force the  law  on  discrimination  in  the 
schools  and  on  deprivation  on  the  Job  front, 
a  real  crisis  will  be  upon  the  nation.  It  will 
be  on  the  loss  of  faith  In  the  perception 
and  lmj>artlallty  of  organized  government. 

Tragically  in  1969,  it  will  revive  the  tradi- 
tion of  leaders  doing  the  bidding,  in  a  crisis, 
of  the  racially-biased  camp  followers. 


I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Afro- 
American,  July  15,  1969] 
To  Be  Equal:  Attack  on  Fouitoations  Part 
op  Backlash  Movement 
(By  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.) 
At  this  time,  when  we  hear  so  much  about 
how  important  it  is  for  the  private  sector 
to  become  Involved  In   voluntary  efforts,  a 
major  attack  has  been  launched  on  organiza- 
tions doing  just  that. 

Proposed  changes  In  the  tax  laws  Include 
provisions  that  could  just  about  wipe  out 
any  meaningful  work  for  social  progress  by 
foundations. 

The  proposals  Include:  a  five  percent  tax 
on  foundation  Income,  a  ban  on  voter  educa- 
tion programs,  and  a   ban  on  attempts  to 


Influence  government  decisions.  There  are 
others  too.  but  these  are  the  most  damaging. 

The  proposed  tax  on  Income  would  yield 
only  about  $60  million  and  probably  cost 
more  to  collect  than  It  would  bring  In.  But 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  beneficiaries  of 
foundation  grants  would  feel  the  pinch.  And 
the  government  would  probably  have  to 
spend  even  more  money  to  take  up  the  slack 
caused  by  reduced  foundation  support  of 
such  institutions. 

The  ban  on  voter  education  drives  Is 
totally  unjustified.  The  creation  of  Informed 
electorate  and  the  education  of  citizens  to 
get  them  to  register  and  vote  Is  something 
the  government  Itself  should  be  doing.  In- 
stead, Its  been  left  to  foundations  to  support 
such  projects. 

A  democracy  can  only  survive  If  Its  citizens 
take  an  active  Interest  In  political  questions 
and  vote.  Stopping  the  foundations  from 
such  activities  can  only  Increase  voter  apathy 
and  non-partlclpatlon.  And  it  might  even 
lead  some  to  believe  that  social  change  can't 
be  accomplished  by  the  ballot. 

INFLUENCING    FEAR 

Preventing  foundations  from  'Influencing 
government  decisions"  is  also  ridiculous.  It's 
so  vague  that  it  can  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  foundation  couldn't  sponsor  a  meet- 
ing on  a  social  problem,  for  fear  that  a  gov- 
ernment official  may  attend  and  be  "Influ- 
enced." 

Internal  Revenue  regulations  already  on 
the  books  stop  foundations  from  lobbying 
openly  or  giving  their  support  to  those  whose 
major  efforts  are  overtly  political.  Simple  en- 
forcement of  these  Is  enough  to  stop  what- 
ever abuses  exist. 

Other  abuses,  such  as  creation  of  private 
foundation  as  a  tax  dodge  for  the  wealthly 
can  easily  be  handled  by  whatever  law  or 
regulation  is  required.  And  the  foundations 
themselves  have  proposed  that  a  new  office 
be  set  up  to  regulate  such  activity. 

But  If  the  new  law  isn't  aimed  at  the 
minor  abuses  that  may  exist  by  some  fringe 
foundations,  why  has  It  been  proposed? 

It  appears  to  be  a  politically  inspired  ef- 
fort to  punish  foundations  for  their  newly 
discovered  Interest  in  racial  and  urban 
problems. 

Several  foundations  have  pioneered  in 
voter  registration  drives  among  rights  groups 
and  others  Interested  in  making  democracy 
work. 

COUNTRY    LOSER 

So  the  word  has  gone  out  among  the 
backlashers:  Punish  the  foundations.  But 
the  real  loser  is  the  country. 

The  major  contributions  foundations  have 
made  is  to  support  new  Idetts  and  programs; 
the  kinds  of  things,  especially  governments, 
have  been  unwilling  to  take  a  chance  on. 
Without  foundations,  there  might  never  have 
been  public  libraries,  teacher  pensions,  bet- 
ter health  facilities,  cures  for  malaria  and 
other  diseases,  or  educational  television. 

While  black  people  were  being  flrehosed 
and  beaten  In  the  South,  and  while  the  gov- 
ernment was  wringing  Its  hands  trying  to 
figure  out  what  was  to  be  done,  foundations 
were  tooling  up  to  tackle  the  major  problems 
affecting  black  people. 

If  some  foundations  are  abusing  their  tax- 
exempt  status,  regulate  them.  But  don't 
punish  all  foundations  by  short-sighted 
punitive  steps  that  can  only  result  in  great 
harm  to  the  vitally  Important  role  they  play 
in  our  national  life. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
May  10,  19691 
Racism  Held  Peril  to  Mental  Health 
Hal  Harbour,  Fla.,  May  9. — An  unpublished 
task  force  report  of  a  national  commission 
has    asserted    that    racism    threatens    the 
mental  health  of  every  child  In  America. 
This  finding  was  not  Included  In  the  final 


report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Men- 
tal Health  of  Children,  released  here  Monday 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 

Its  elimination  from  the  Commission's 
final  report  prompted  the  resignation  of 
three  of  the  14  task  force  members  But  two 
of  them  agreed  to  rejoin  the  task  force  on 
minority  group  children  when  the  Commis- 
sion promised  to  publish  its  report  sometime 
in  the  future. 

The  task  force  found  "racism  the  No.  1 
health  problem  facing  America."  It  used  the 
hlgher-than-normal  rates  of  infant  mortal- 
ity, mental  retardation,  complications  of 
pregnancy,  and  mental  illness  among  minor- 
ity groups  to  bolster  its  conclusions. 

But  Dr.  Reginald  Lourle,  president  of  the 
Joint  Commission,  said  his  staff  disagreed 
with  the  task  force's  major  conclxision  on 
racism.  He  added  that  the  task  force  is 
"completely  entitled"  to  have  its  report  made 
public.  He  did  not  say,  however,  if  it  will  be 
presented  to  Congress  next  month  along  with 
the  Joint  Commission's  own  report 

The  Joint  Commission  has  called  for  a  $6- 
billlon  to  $10-billlon-a-year  attack  on  mental 
Illness  in  children  during  the  formative  first 
three  years  of  life.  The  minority  group  task 
force  calls  for  Increased  spending  and  im- 
provement In  existing  programs,  but  concen- 
trated on  an  elimination  of  racism  as  the 
first  step  in  improving  mental  health. 

"The  conscious  and  unconscious  attitudes 
of  superiority  which  permit  and  demand  that 
a  majority  oppress  a  minority  are  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  mental  health  of 
all  children  and  their  parents."  the  task  force 
report  said. 

"We  can  no  longer  afford  the  feelings  of 
guilt,  fear,  anxiety,  and  the  other  crippling 
emotions  that  affect  both  sides  In  a  national 
atmosphere  of  hostility  and  aggression 
evoked  by  racial  tension." 

As  an  example.  Dr.  Frederick  Solomon  said 
in  the  report  that  ghetto  children  "are 
plagued  by  nightmares  of  rats  and  Insects 
crawling  on  them."  These  nightmares  "can 
be  truly  handicapping  to  a  developing  per- 
sonality," the  Washington  psychiatrist  said. 

The  member  who  resigned  and  refused  to 
rejoin  the  task  force.  Dr.  Chester  M.  Pierce, 
yesterday  was  named  Chairman  of  the  Black 
Caucus  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associ- 
ation, which  has  also  called  racism  the  Na- 
tion's major  mentta  health  problem. 

Another  of  the  task  force  members  Is  Mrs. 
Fred  R.  Harris,  the  wife  of  the  Oklahoma 
Senator. 

The  task  force  found  the  family  "a  prin- 
cipal contributing  factor  to  the  mental 
health"  of  minority  group  children.  "The 
strength  and  love  of  the  Negro  mother  Is  vir- 
tually a  legend  in  cur  culture."  the  task 
force  said. 

It  recommended  the  formation  of  "The 
National  Council  Against  Racism"  to  act  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  effective  racism-reducing 
programs  and  to  gather  statistical  informa- 
tion on  minority  groups. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

May  4,  19691 
Pentagon   Hiring   Bias  Startles   Congress- 
men 
(By   Carl   T.   Rowan) 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  UTOte  that  the  Defense 
Department,  the  largest  employer  in  the  na- 
tion and  the  biggest  spender  of  the  public's 
money.  Is  also  the  biggest  racial  discrim- 
inator in  employment. 

I  didn't  know  how  bed  things  really  were. 

But  thanks  to  Reps.  Gus  Hawkins  and 
Glenn  M.  Anderson,  both  CaUfornla  Demo- 
crats, the  Defense  Department  has  come  up 
with  some  facts  that  Anderson's  office  calls 
"hard  to  beUeve." 

Referring  to  my  earlier  column.  Anderson 
asked  Defense  Seciotary  Melvin  Laird  Just 
how  many  civilian  "policymaking "  Jobs  De- 
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teaae  has  and  precisely  how  many  such  poets 
are  filled  by  black  Amertoans. 

Roger  T.  Kelley  responded  for  Laird.  He 
said  that  as  for  "super-grade"  positions  (GS- 
16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18 — not  to  mention  execu- 
tive level  Jobs) ,  the  Army  has  136.  not  one  of 
which  Is  filled  by  a  Negro.  The  Navy  has  88 
such  posts,  with  one  black  GS-17.  The  Air 
Force  has  96  sui>er-grade  poets,  none  of 
which  Is  filled  by  a  Negro  American.  The 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
defense  agencies  have  203  super-grade  slots. 
Two  are  filled  by  black  men. 

So  of  a  total  of  523  super- grades  In  the 
military  complex,  only  three  Negroes  are  em- 
ployed, and  two  of  them  are  In  "civil  rights" 
Jobs. 

None  can  really  be  called  a  policy-maker. 
Of  48  executive  positions,  none  is  held  by  a 
Negro. 

Yet,  Kelley  wrote  on  behalf  of  Laird: 
"Please  accept  our  assurance  that  affirma- 
tive action,  to  assure  equal  employment  op- 
portunity at  all  levels  within  this  depart- 
ment. Is  a  matter  of  first  priority." 

And  with  that  Kelley  sent  the  two  con- 
gressmen mimeographed  copies  of  Laird's 
"equal  employment"  directive  that  no  one 
seems  to  take  very  seriously. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  Laird  and 
President  Nixon  are  not  solely  responsible 
tor  th«-«f)palllng  employment  picture  at  De- 
fense. It  was  Just  as  pathetic  during  the 
tenures  of  Clark  Clifford  and  Lyndon  Johns- 
on, of  Robert  McNamara  and  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. It  seems  no  one  has  ever  had  the  guts 
or  the  Inclination  to  do  an3rthlng  about  It. 

After  my  earlier  column  there  was  a  lot  of 
hand-wringing  In  the  Pentagon,  but  not  over 
the  question  of  who  was  going  to  take  steps 
to  at  least  create  a  pretense  of  fair  hiring 
policy.  The  hand-wringing  arose  from  a  fear 
that  what  I  had  written  would  be  mailed  to 
black  GIs  In  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Korea 
and  Intensify  the  radal  unrest  that  has  been 
building  among  our  troops  In  the  Par  East. 

The  Pentagon  has  tried  to  keep  this  seeth- 
ing racial  discontent  from  the  public,  but 
some  of  the  facts  have  leaked  out  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  truth  Is  that  more  and  more  black 
troojjs  feel  that  they  are  getting  the  dirtiest, 
most  dangerous  Jobs,  are  being  wounded  and 
killed  In  numbers  larger  than  their  propor- 
tion of  our  fighting  force  In  Vietnam,  yet 
they  have  a  harder  time  getting  a  promotion 
In  the  military  or  a  fair  chance  once  they 
return  to  clvUlan  life. 

Some  of  the  300,000  black  men  In  the  mili- 
tary are  clearly  in  a  mood  to  rebel. 

This  column  has  never  advocated  anything 
other  than  that  young  men  of  all  racee  face 
up  to  and  discharge  the  respKinslbllltles  ol 
citizenship,  onerous  though  they  become  on 
occasion. 

But  nothing  encourages  a  "hell  no.  we 
won't  go"  attitude  on  the  part  of  young 
blacks  more  than  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
civilian  hiring  policy  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  following. 

(FVom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  20, 

19691 

EQUALrrT  Is  Called  Mostly  Talk  in  Federal 

Jobs 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  past  two  columns  in  this  space  have 
dealt  with  weaknesses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram, based  on  a  13-page  memo  from  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Community  Relations  Service. 

The  thrust  of  the  memo  Is  that  equal  op- 
portunity has  been  a  good  deal  more  talk 
than  action,  that  blacks  are  still  concen- 
trated In  the  lower  civil  service  grades  and 
that  many  government  executives  have  el- 
tlier  not  understood  or  only  half-heartedly 
supported  equal  opportunity  goals. 

But  the  memo  also  offered  some  sugges- 
tions for  change. 


"If  Federal  administrators  and  managers 
can  agree  that  career  development  training 
for  Government  employes  is  a  general  prob- 
lem, they  should  see  also  that  the  problem  Is 
greatly  magnified  and  much  more  serious  for 
minority  employes,"  the  memo  said. 

"When  minorities  reach  the  upper  echelons 
of  their  particular  Job  categories  as  clerks, 
tjrplsts,  messengers,  etc.,  there  are  no  signif- 
icant means  for  those  with  ability  and  desire 
to  enter  other  areas  leading  to  rewarding 
careers, 

"For  those  who  wish  to  pursue  greater  self- 
development,  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  the  catalyst.  TTiere  should  be  aggressive, 
on-going,  training  programs  for  Improving 
morale,  promoting  self-help  and  productivity 
and  good  citizenship  generally." 

The  memo  notes  that  the  Government's 
Career  Development  System  does  provide  for 
executive  training  (grades  GS-16  to  18)  and 
some  mid-career  training  (GS-12  to  15),  but 
charges  that  there  are  only  spotty  training 
opportunities  for  the  lower  grades  where  mi- 
nority members  are  concentrated. 

(Approximately  78  per  cent  of  all  Negroes 
In  General  Schedule  Jobs  are  In  grades  GS-1 
to  4.) 

Aside  from  training  programs,  the  memo 
calls  for  the  hiring  of  more  Negroes  In  pwllcy- 
maklng  Jobs  as  "essential  to  any  serious  ef- 
fort" to  Increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
Negro  assignments. 
Then  It  makes  this  Interesting  p>olnt: 
"Early  In  the  Kennedy  Administration.  It 
was  the  practice  to  bring  well-qualified 
blacks  Into  Federal  employment  In  staff 
rather  than  in  line  Jobs  ...  At  least  half  of 
the  blacks  that  came  into  the  Government  at 
GS-12  and  above  during  these  years  came  In 
as  special  or  staff  assistants. 

"Whether  Inadvertent  or  not.  the  place- 
ment of  blacks  In  staff  positions  tended  to 
perpetuate  black  dependency  inside  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  ability  of  the  black  staff  man 
to  Influence  policy  depended  almost  entirely 
on  his  ability  to  have  access  to  and  to  per- 
suade his  principal  .  .  .  His  ability  to  Influ- 
ence the  placement  of  black  employes  in  pro- 
grams with  which  he  was  connected  was 
almost  nil." 

The  memo  proposes  that  if  these  "tal- 
ented blacks"  are  qualified  to  be  special  as- 
sistants at  GS-12  and  above,  they  are  also 
qualified  to  run  programs.  And  If  they  are 
In  supervisory  positions,  the  presumption  is 
that  they  will  be  "more  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  black  talent  and  better  able  to  find  it." 
But  Is  the  talent  there?  The  framers  of 
the  memo  answer  was  an  emphatic  yes. 

"The  fact  is  the  responsible  people  are  not 
really  looking  for  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties." they  charge.  "It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  white  academicians  from  big  schools  or 
lawyers  from  prestigious  firms  are  presumed 
able  to  perform  in  a  fantastic  variety  of  posts 
while  specific  background  for  the  task  seems 
Irrelevant. 

"The  blacks  who  have  attained  high  posts 
for  the  most  part  are  not  the  result  of  any 
exhaustive  talent  search.  Someone  with  the 
power  of  decision  wanted  a  certain  man  in 
a  certain  post  and  put  him  there.  The  back- 
grounds have  been  varied,  the  performances 
superb." 

One  other  point  made  In  the  memo  is  that 
many  blacks  who  feel  they  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  assignments  and  pro- 
motions are  reluctant  to  file  formal  charges 
because  they  have  little  faith  In  the  civil 
service  grievance  system. 

The  suggestion  was  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  end  the  practice  of  having  agen- 
cies investigate  themselves  and  instead  place 
both  the  initial  grievance  and  the  appeals 
process  outside  the  employing  agency. 

The  memo,  written  under  the  supervision 
of  former  CRS  Chairman  Roger  Wllklns,  Is 
the  work  of  seven  Negro  employes  of  several 
agencies  who  run  the  gamut  from  an  assist- 
ant secretary  to  a  chauffeur. 


[ Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch] 

CrrES  Ratio  or  Negro  Collegians 

(By  William  K,  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washington,  May  17. — A  higher  education 
survey  made  public  today  shows  that  In  80 
predominantly  white  state  universities  less 
than  two  in  every  100  students  are  American 
Negroes. 

The  study,  called  "State  Universities  and 
Black  Americans,"  was  a  Joint  effort  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucation Reporting  Service  and  the  Southern 
Education  Foundation. 

"There  is  a  widespread  assumption,  some- 
times spread  by  press  accounts  of  campus 
disorders,  that  a  massive  wave  of  black 
students  is  having  a  malevolent  effect  on 
higher  education,"  the  report  says  In  a  sum- 
mary. 

"That  assumption  Is  noit  borne  out  of  this 
study.  It  is  apparently  wrong  on  two  counts : 
The  'wave'  Is  more  like  a  ripple,  and  the 
effect,  though  often  unsettling.  Is  more  sal- 
utary than  sinister." 

In  the  80  predominantly  white  state  in- 
stitutions, it  is  p>ointed  out  less  than  one 
of  every  100  graduates  and  faculty  members 
are  American  Negroes.  The  black  proportion 
of  the  United  States  population  is  given 
as  about  11  per  cent. 

MORE  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  report  indicates  that  there  were  more 
foreign  students  at  American  colleges  and 
universities  last  year  than  American  Ne- 
groes. A  majority  of  this  country's  black  col- 
lege students  are  still  in  institutions  for- 
merly all-Negro. 

Basis  for  the  survey  was  a  questionnaire 
mailed  out  last  November  to  the  100  member 
institutions  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
All  100  made  reply,  and  98  provided  Informa- 
tion on  enrollments  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

The  80  predominantly  white  Institutions, 
Including  those  in  Southern  and  border 
states,  had  23,630  Negroes  (1.93  per  cent)  In 
a  total  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1.222.382. 
They  had  6.149  Negroes  (1.91  i>er  cent)  among 
322.069  students  In  all  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools. 

For  17  originally  all-Negro  state  universities 
and  Land  Grant  colleges  in  16  Southern  and 
border  states,  total  enrollments  were  44.803 
for  undergraduates  and  3.576  for  graduate 
students.  Their  non-Negro  enrollments  were 
1.993  (4.4  per  cent)  and  236  (6.6  per  cent) 
respectively. 

Separate  figures  were  also  given  for  28  pre- 
dominantly white  state  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges  In  17  Southern  and  border 
states,  including  Missouri. 

The  28  southern-border  institutions  showed 
6.004  Negroes  (1.76  per  cent)  in  a  total  under- 
graduate enrollment  of  398.249  In  graduate 
schools.  There  were  1.552  Negroes  (1.69  per 
cent)  in  a  total  enrollment  of  10,732. 

MISSOITRI    UNlVtKSrTY    CITED 

At  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  report 
Indicated  750  full-time  Negro  undergraduates 
In  a  total  of  28,794  and  200  graduate  students 
in  a  total  of  8,151. 

Citing  previous  surveys  made  by  others, 
the  state  university  report  says  the  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  in  private  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  Is  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
case  of  state  colleges  and  universities,  but 
the  number  of  Negroes  enrolled  In  public  In- 
stitutions Is  almost  five  times  as  great. 

The  report  has  96  pages.  It  Includes  articles 
on  Federal  City  College  In  Washington, 
Rutgers  University,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity and  Indiana  University. 

"In  the  past  two  or  three  years,"  the  re- 
port says,  "many  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  begun  to  Increase  educational 
opportunities     for    black    Americans.    The 
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statistics  .  .  .  Indicate  that  almost  half  of  the 
Negroes  in  predominantly  white  state  univer- 
sities are  freshmen." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  William 
"Bill"  Clay,  in  his  remarks  regarding 
this  important  subject.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  days  ago,  I,  along  with  many  other 
Americans,  had  the  breathtaking  expe- 
rience of  personally  witnessing  the  his- 
toric launching  of  Apollo  1 1.  As  an  Amer- 
ican. I,  too,  shared  the  exhilaration 
which  raced  through  the  hearts  of  all 
others  as  the  sky  bui-st  open  in  a  cloud 
of  fire  and  Apollo  11  was  launched. 

The  events  of  the  next  few  days  estab- 
lished our  Nation  as  the  world  leader  in 
scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment. This  Nation,  by  placing  man  on 
the  moon  had  conquered  sf>ace,  a  feat 
never  before  achieved. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  first  step  on  the  moon  represented 
the  step  that  divided  history.  Therein 
the  sands  of  time  will  record  for  pos- 
terity man's  greatest  achievement. 

It  is  now — while  we  are  jubilant,  while 
we  exalt  in  this  step  that  for  a  moment 
made  time  stand  still — that  we  ought  to 
take  time  to  reexamine  our  claim  of 
greatness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  short  span  of  10 
years,  this  Nation  set  as  Its  goal  to  send 
a  man  to  the  moon  and  bring  him  back 
safely  again.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  we 
spared  neither  manpower  nor  finances. 
This  Nation  utilized  all  of  its  great  re- 
sources In  a  collective  venture  which 
culminated  in  a  successful  bridging  of 
the  238.000  mile  gap  between  earth  and 
the  moon. 

Now  as  we  stand  at  the  center  of  stage 
and  take  our  bows,  can  we,  on  a  day  like 
this,  continue  to  forget  about  those 
Americans  who  stand  offstage — those 
who  have  never  heard  the  plaudits  of 
the  crowd? 

Today  is  a  good  day  for  us  to  reex- 
amine our  national  priorities,  to  evalu- 
ate the  posture  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  goals  which  he 
has  set  for  people  here  on  earth. 

As  Apollo  started  its  historic  trek  to 
the  moon,  all  of  us  recalled  the  commit- 
ment made  by  this  Nation  at  the  call  of 
our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy.  In 
1961.  How,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Instance, 
does  this  Nation  justify  sending  a  man 
to  the  moon  while  we  are  still  studying 
hunger.  Just  think  of  the  difficulty  we 
have  had  just  discovering  hunger — not 
on  another  planet — but  right  here  In 
America. 

Sharing  equal  time  with  our  achieve- 
ment in  space  is  our  underachievement 
on  earth^-our  joblessness,  homelessness, 
poverty,  Ignorance,  blight,  pollution,  rac- 
ism, discrimination,  and  a  myriad  of 
unsolved  domestic  problems  which  make 
life  on  earth  miserable  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. Let  us  examine  whether  goals  have 
been  set  by  our  President  to  eradicate 
these  Ills  from  our  society.  Let  us  see 
what  goal  or  goals  he  has  set  to  commit 


this  Nation  to  its  unfulfilled  promise  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  every  Ameri- 
can regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Numerous  blemishes  are  discernible 
when  one  reviews  the  administration's 
6-month  record  on  civil  rights.  Some  are 
readily  apparent,  like  the  absence  of 
nonwhites  from  the  Cabinet,  the  shabby 
treatment  of  former  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  Chairman  Al- 
exander, or  the  easing  of  the  school  de- 
segregation deadlines.  Others,  such  as 
the  early  abandonment  of  the  war  on 
hunger,  the  budget  cuts  in  the  aid  to 
education  program,  the  failure  to  fight 
against  similar  slashes  in  low-income 
housing  programs,  and  the  unwavering 
devotion  to  military  spending  were  only 
slightly  less  obvious.  I  have  spoken  out 
on  many  of  these  subjects  previously. 
Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  review 
two  particular  instances  when  the  ad- 
ministration not  only  managed  to  per- 
form a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  a  united 
America,  but  actually  attempted  to  con- 
vince the  country  that  they  were  strik- 
ing a  blow  in  behalf  of  that  goal.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Nixon's  failure  to  request  an  ex- 
tension of  the  1965  voting  rights  bill  and 
his  earlier  emasculation  of  the  Job  Corps 
program. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  why 
the  Voting  Rights  Bill  of  1965  was  passed. 
It  is  no  secret,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
resurrect  the  infinite  numbers  of  inci- 
dents of  bigotry  and  cruelty  which  fi- 
nally convinced  the  Congress  that  black 
American  citizens  in  the  South  were  sys- 
tematically being  denied  the  primary 
right  of  their  citizenship.  On  June  26, 
however.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
announced  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion that  this  law  had  outlived  its  use- 
fulness and  recommended  that  Congress 
allow  it  to  lapse  in  August  of  next  year. 
His  reasons — and  I  attempt  to  state 
them  as  objectively  as  possible — were — 

First,  that  the  1965  law  is  "regional 
legislation"  and  that  voting  rights  was  a 
national  problem; 

Second,  that  the  substitute  bill  be  pro- 
posed would  "strengthen  and  extend 
existing  coverage  in  order  to  protect  vot- 
ing rights  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation"; 
and. 

Third,  that  the  old  law  had  achieved 
its  objectives  since  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  eligible  black  voters  were  regis- 
tered In  every  Southern  State. 

I  have  studied  the  Attorney  General's 
reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  have  found 
them  not  to  be  persuasive.  Let  us  exam- 
ine them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
stated. 

The  "regional  legislation"  argument 
is  absolutely  ridiculous,  first,  because  the 
law  does  indeed  apply  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. While  only  two  counties  outside  the 
Deep  South  have,  thus  far,  been  affected, 
all  jurisdictions  are  theoretically  subject 
to  its  requirements.  More  importantly. 
however,  it  conveniently  overlooks  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  legislation  passed 
by  this  body  can  be  termed  "regional" 
by  Mr.  Mitchell's  definition — that  is. 
predominately  affecting  only  certain 
States.  Are  the  oil  depletion  allowances 
and  import  controls  aimed  at  the  New 
England  or  Pacific  Northwest  States? 
Or  the  cotton  subsidies  for  the  Midwest? 


Hardly.  Our  complex  set  ol  fishing  laws 
have  little  direct  impact  between  the 
coasts,  yet  no  one.  to  my  knowledge,  has 
Indicated  that  these  are  in  any  way  un- 
fair. How  about  the  plethora  of  public 
works  bills  we  pass  every  session?  The 
point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  very  often 
the  Congress  is  viewing  only  a  particular 
part  of  the  Nation  when  it  adopts  a  law. 
There  is  nothing  whatsoever  wrong  with 
this,  because  obviously  any  problem 
should  and  can  be  solved  where,  and 
only  where,  it  exists.  Moreover,  just  as 
the  cotton  subsidy  program,  the  fishing 
laws,  or  a  new  dam  are  only  directly 
concerned  with  a  given  number  of  States, 
they  are  nevertheless  important  to  con- 
sumers all  across  the  country.  And  if  we 
can  admit  this,  it  seems  no  logical  jump 
at  all  to  say  that  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote  to  any  American  is  of  nation- 
wide importance  in  our  supposed  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  second  argument,  that 
stronger  national  laws  are  needed 
against  literacy  tests  and  State  residency 
laws,  is  no  argument  at  all.  One  can  only 
respond,  "Wonderful,  I  am  all  for  it,  but 
what  does  this  have  to  do  with  discrimi- 
nation practices  in  the  South?"  I  have 
urged  several  times  during  the  past 
year  that  legislation  encompassing  these 
points  be  enacted,  and  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  support  an  administration 
bill  of  this  nature.  I  cannot,  however, 
perceive  how  the  need  for  one  kind  of 
legislation  in  any  way  vitiates  the  need 
for  another.  The  administration  bill  does 
not  even  purport  to  deal  with  racial  dis- 
crimination other  than  that  effected 
through  the  use  of  literacy  tests.  There- 
fore, it  seems  a  bit  incredible  that  it  pre- 
tends to  be  a  substitute  for  the  1965 
law. 

The  administration's  final  rcEison  for 
not  recommending  extension,  that  the 
need  for  the  law  has  ceased  to  exist, 
would  be  a  persuasive  one  if  it  were  only 
true.  Unhappily,  it  is  not.  While  we  all 
share  the  Attorney  General's  enthusiasm 
about  the  800,000  Negroes  registered  to 
vote  in  the  seven  States  to  which  the 
law  has  primarily  applied,  it  nevertheless 
seems  a  bit  naive  to  stop  the  investiga- 
tion at  the  statistical  level  and  not  ex- 
plore the  substance  of  what  is  currently 
happening  In  the  South. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  report  cwn- 
piled  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  concerning  irregularities  in  mu- 
nicipal elections  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  report  delineates  the  numer- 
ous problems  which  the  black  voters 
faced  when  attempting  to  participate  in 
those  elections.  Many  did  not  register  be- 
cause of  bombing  threats.  Others  could 
not  because  of  intentionally  shortened 
registration  hours  or  deceptive  practices 
which  gave  the  voters  the  impression 
they  were  registering  when  they  were 
not.  Many  potential  black  candidates 
were  purposely  given  false  information 
on  how  to  file.  On  election  day,  black  poll 
watchers  were  not  allowed  near  the  poll- 
ing places,  the  token  number  of  black 
election  officials  were  not  permitted  to 
assist  the  blind  or  the  handicapped,  and 
white  election  officials  attempted  to  in- 
fluence illiterates  not  to  vote  for  black 
candidates.  In  one  town,  an  armed  dep- 
uty harassed  black  citizens  until  many 
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gave  up  without  voting.  The  report  sum- 
marized the  day  in  this  way : 

Most  of  the  Black  candidates  Interviewed, 
regardless  of  whether  they  won  or  lost  and 
regardless  of  whether  they  believed  the  elec- 
tion has  been  fair,  believed  that  there  would 
not  have  been  as  fair  an  election  had  It  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  Federal  Observers 
and  the  presence  of  numerous  lawyers  and 
others  serving  as  poll  watchers.  Although 
there  were  criticisms  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  Federal  Observers  carried  out  their  du- 
ties, not  one  Blade  candidate  In  a  county 
where  Federal  Observers  were  present  be- 
lieved the  election  would  have  been  run  in 
an  honest  manner  were  It  not  for  the  pres- 
ence of  these  observers. 

And  when  did  this  all-too-familiar 
parade  of  horrors  occur?  Not  in  1965, 
1966.  or  1967,  but  on  May  13,  1969.  In 
fact,  the  Commission  report  to  which  I 
have  alluded  was  issued  on  June  16, 
just  10  days  before  Mr.  Mitchell  indi- 
cated that  all  was  now  well  in  the  South- 
land. In  light  of  this  kind  of  evidence. 
and  there  are  stacks  upon  stacks  more 
of  a  similar  nature,  I  have  a  very  difQ- 
cult  time  understanding  the  Attorney 
General's  rationale. 

So  why  was  this  epitaph  written  for 
this  vital  legislation  on  such  flimsy  rea- 
soning? That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  key 
question.  Only  two  possibilities  come  to 
mind.  Either  the  administration  simply 
did  not  do  its  homework — which  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  since  Mr.  Mitchell  can- 
celed five  appearances  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  spaning  a  6-week  pe- 
riod before  showing  up — or  this  was  but 
another  rebate  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  Senator 
Thitrmond  and  other  participants  in  the 
southern  strategy.  If  the  latter  is  the 
case,  and  it  indeed  appears  so.  then  the 
President  has  intentionally  alined  him- 
self with  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
bigotry,  and  deserves  the  shame  of  all  of 
his  countrymen  who  sincerely  believe 
in  the  concept  of  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

The  earlier  administration  decision  to 
shut  dowTi  59  of  the  109  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters, thus  eliminating  17,000  slots  from 
the  program,  was  one  which  super- 
ficially, and  to  some  degree  actually,  af- 
fected all  youth  without  regard  to  color. 
Certainly,  many  of  those  turned  out  of 
the  centers  to  return  to  lives  of  miseiy, 
ignorance,  and  property  were  white.  But 
an  analysis  of  the  administration's 
stated  rationale  for  ordering  the  cut- 
backs lends  strong  credence  to  those  who 
have  found  racial  overtones  in  this 
action. 

To  understand  this,  one  must  juxtapose 
the  Job  Corps  concept  of  vocational  pre- 
paredness with  those  of  the  other  major 
Federal  manpower  programs  to  which 
the  evicted  and  potential  Job  Corps 
trainees  will  henceforth  be  referred: 
Concentrated  employment  program — 
CEP— job  opportimity  in  the  business 
sector — JOBS — manpower  development 
and  training— MDTA— and  the  on-the- 
job  training  program— OJT.  All  of  these 
projects  have  great  merit,  and  are  po- 
tentially vital  steps  toward  achieving  the 
goal  of  jobs  for  all  who  want  them.  All 
have  some  proviswn  of  counseling  and 
other  minor  services  as  well  as  simple 
training.  And  all  will  receive  funding  in- 
creases in  fiscal  year  1970.  For  these  rea- 


sons, the  administration  decided  that 
the  Job  Corps  could  be  sacrificed,  and 
announced  to  the  country  that  this  was 
being  done  to  promote  efficiency  in  the 
Federal  manpower  effort. 

But  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
was  either  carelessly  or  malevolently 
conceived,  and  will  operate  to  deprive 
many  young  people,  especially  urban 
blacks,  of  the  only  possible  avenue  of 
escape  from  a  life  of  uselessness  and 
destruction. 

The  Job  Corps,  as  opposed  to  CEP, 
JOBS.  MDTA.  or  OJT.  is  much  more  than 
a  job  training  program.  It  is.  as  one 
writer  has  noted,  "a  human  reclamation 
program."  Some  figures  on  the  enrollees 
reflect  the  source  of  this  title.  Sixty-four 
percent  of  Its  enrollees  are  dropouts  from 
schools.  Over  60  percent  are  from  broken 
homes.  Almost  40  percent  are  from  wel- 
fare families.  Eighty  percent  had  not 
seen  a  doctor  or  dentist  in  10  years.  And 
while  they  averaged  9  years  of  schooling, 
they  read  at  a  fifth-grade  level.  Many 
are  blacks  from  our  inner  cities,  and 
they  bring  16  to  21  years  of  bitterness, 
resentment,  and  anger  with  them  to  the 
centers.  They  are  the  true  outcasts  from 
our  educated,  healthy,  and  affluent  so- 
ciety— the  harvest  of  decades  of  discrim- 
ination and  neglect.  Their  recent  back- 
grounds are  replete  with  various  forms 
of  antisocial  activity,  and  few  have  amy 
real  hope  of  ever  changing  that  life  style. 
They  are.  in  sum,  the  youthful  incor- 
rlgibles. 

To  combat  these  enormous  diflSculties, 
the  Job  Corps  was  instituted  to  provide 
not  only  job  training,  but  physical  re- 
habilitation,   remedial    education,    and 
counseling  services  as  well.  All  trainees 
are  given  round-the-clock  attention  and 
help  by  full-time  staffs  with  great  ex- 
pertise  in  dealing   with   the   enrollees' 
problems.  Moreover,  the  urban  trainees 
are  physically  removed  from  the  men- 
tally  and  spiritually   dehibiliating   en- 
vironment of  the  central  city.  Thus,  the 
Job  Corps  program  has  become  our  first 
attempt    to    virtually    reconstruct    the 
hardest-core    unemployables    into    pro- 
ductive    individuals — individuals     who 
would  not  only   be   equipped   with   the 
mechanical  skills  of  a  trainee,  but  also 
with  the  equally  essential  attitudes  and 
abilities  to   cope   with   the   often   alien 
world  of  punctuality,  responsibility,  and 
teamwork.  Years  of  studies  and  research 
clearly  dictated  that  this  approach  was 
the  only  one  with  possibilities  of  suc- 
cess. And  the  Job  Corps  has  had  pro- 
nounced success  with  these  youngsters. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  trainees  either  got 
a  job,  entered  military  service  or  even 
went  back  to  school.  That  to  me  is  an 
outstanding  record  when  one  considers 
the  incredible  barriers  which  accompany 
the  trainee  to  the  center. 

Why,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  aban- 
doning, or  at  least  hamstringing,  this 
program  when  every  indication  is  that 
it  is  the  only  major  Federal  manpower 
program  which  can  successfully  reach 
the  very  toughest  and  most  resentful  seg- 
ments of  our  society?  Has  Mr.  Nixon  just 
decided  to  forget  the  hate-filled  young- 
sters of  the  ghettos?  This  I  cannot  be- 
lieve. No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  afraid  we 
have  negligence  and  pride  at  work  here. 


not  outright  bigotry  or  callousness.  The 
President  promised  over  and  over  again 
during  the  campaign  that  the  Job  Corps 
would  be  absolutely  eliminated.  He  said 
it  again  on  national  television  the  night 
of  November  4.  And  he  did  this,  I  believe, 
without  having  sufficient  information  of 
the  kind  I  have  offered  above.  By  the 
time  he  took  office,  he  apparently  had 
different  thoughts,  for  absolute  elimina- 
tion became  a  35-percent  cutback.  In 
short,  the  President  seems  to  have 
painted  himself  into  a  comer. 

What  I  ask  vis-a-vis  the  Job  Corps 
program,  therefore,  is  that  the  President 
swallow  a  bit  of  pride  and  once  again  ex- 
amine the  facts,  looking  not  only  at  the 
cold,  hard  statistics,  but  also  at  the 
human  needs  of  some  of  the  desperate 
young  people  in  the  inner  city.  I  think  he 
will  find  that  these  needs  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  job,  a  hot 
lunch,  an  armful  of  junior  high  text- 
books, and  the  rest  of  the  day  back  in 
the  grim  caverns  of  the  ghetto.  Only  a 
total  rehumanization  process  like  that 
offered  exclusively  by  the  Job  Corps  can 
rescue  these  men  and  women.  Indeed,  if 
the  President  does  not  choose  to  make 
this  reexamination,  I  fear  we  must  all  be 
prepared  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
another  generation  of  young  people  who 
have  grown  up  completely  antipathetic 
to  all  the  ideals  we  hold  to  be  of  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
first  6  months  of  this  administration  is 
any  criteria  of  what  the  poor,  the  unedu- 
cated, and  the  black  citizen  of  this  Na- 
tion can  expect,  then  an  opportunity  for 
greatness  will  have  eluded  this  President. 
A  nation  which  has  set  foot  on  the  moon 
can  no  longer  explain  to  the  world 
why  some  Americans  do  not  have  shoes. 
A  nation  which  now  talks  of  building 
satellite  stations  in  space  can  no  longer 
explain  to  the  world,  why  some  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  a  home  to  live  in.  A 
nation  which  can  provide  oxygen  and 
water  for  men  to  Uve  on  on  a  planet 
where  the  gravitational  change  would 
occasion  death  within  3  minutes,  can  no 
longer  explain  why  air  and  water  re- 
mains polluted  here  on  earth.  A  nation 
which  possesses  the  engineering,  scien- 
tific, and  technological  expertise  to  place 
a  man  on  the  moon  can  no  longer  explain 
why  every  American  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  educated. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  going  to  the  moon 
did  not  settle  for  once  and  all  time,  the 
greatness  of  America.  Our  chance  at 
greatness  lies  here  on  earth.  One  does 
not  need  months  of  laboratory  testing  to 
determine  that  our  going  to  the  moon 
points  up  our  inadequacies  on  earth.  Mr. 
Nixon,  as  leader  of  this  Nation,  the  chal- 
lenge is  yours.  How  you  answer  it  will,  in 
a  large  measure,  determine  whether  it 
is  better  to  have  gone  to  the  moon  or  to 
have  stayed  on  earth. 


BLACK  AMERICA  IS  GIVING  UP  ON 
NIXON 

CMr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr. 
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Clay  in  an  examination  of  the  Nixon 
administration  6  months  from  its  incep- 
tion. I  must  begin  by  noting  that  his 
promise  to  end  the  war,  made  during 
last  year's  campaign,  is  still  unfulfilled. 

Black  Americans  are  deeply  concerned 
about  this  war,  not  only  because  of  the 
young  men  who  fight  and  die  there,  but 
because  of  their  relatives  who  suffer  at 
home  because  we  do  not  have  the  money 
so  desperately  needed  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. Black  Americans  voice  grave  con- 
cern about  the  United  States  continuing 
military,  economic,  and  moral  support  of 
a  repressive,  dictatorial  government  in 
South  'Vietnam  which  has  caused  some 
to  wonder  whether  similar  tactics  might 
be  used  in  the  United  States.  If  this  ad- 
ministration truly  believes  In  freedom 
and  democracy,  it  is  doing  a  poor  job  of 
proving  it,  not  only  to  black  America,  but 
to  the  world,  by  continuing  its  support 
of  a  foreign  government  which  has  shown 
little  or  no  interest  in  freedom,  justice, 
or  democracy. 

Black  Americans  continue  to  be  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
seemingly  endless  efforts  to  appease  the 
South — watering  down  the  desegregation 
guidelines,  the  proposed  dismantling  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  the  clos- 
ing of  Job  Corps  Centers  that  provided 
some  small  amount  of  training  to  ghetto 
youngsters,  and  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration that  has  moved  so  far  away 
from  any  notion  of  developing  black 
capitalism  that  even  Republicans  are 
demanding  removal  of  its  Administrator. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  done 
little  in  positive  terms  to  guarantee 
equality  to  black  Americans,  in  fact,  it 
has  made  some  backward  steps,  notably 
the  forced  resignation  of  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity Commission  who  sought  only 
to  effectively  point  out  the  bias  and 
racism  which  is  still  pervasive  in  private 
industry  and  government  alike. 

The  latest  Labor  Department  statis- 
tics tell  the  story  all  too  clearly,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  black  urban 
poverty  areas  continues  to  rise,  while 
the  rate  in  white  areas  goes  down.  The 
quality  of  inner  city  schools  deteriorates 
even  more  as  Federal  fimds  become 
more  difficult  to  come  by.  Housing  seg- 
re'Tation  worsens  in  everj'  major  city  in 
America.  The  stockpile  of  hard-core  un- 
employables mounts  in  a  nation  whose 
gross  national  product  continues  to  rise. 
The  urban  crisis  and  the  race  problem 
h9ve  yet  to  command  the  attention  of 
President  Nixon  and  his  administration. 
This  administration  studies  and  re-stud- 
ies the  problem  of  hunger  in  America 
while  millions  continue  to  starve. 

Professor  Robert  Lekachman.  in  the 
June  1969  issue  of  Commentary,  made 
the  following  statement  which  reflects 
the  concerns  of  black  America: 

Race  and  the  cities:  we  cannot  avoid  as 
a  nation  the  confrontation,  which  they  im- 
pose upon  us.  As  a  people  we  have  faltered 
before  the  choice  of  a  full  Integratlonlst 
strategy  designed  to  open  white  suburbs  and 
white  schools  to  black  families  and.  In  the 
inner-city  ghettos,  a  strategy  calculated  to 
make  life  humanly  tolerable  and  financially 
viable.  Both  approaches  require  very  large 
quantities  of  resources  for  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  although  we  all  know  by  now  that 


money  alone  does  not  resolve  racial  tensions 
deeply  rooted  in  human  prejudice  and 
American  history,  we  should  be  equally  aware 
that  these  problems  are  highly  unUkely  to  be 
ameliorated  in  the  absence  of  a  very  large 
national  commitment  of  public  funds. 

As  for  myself,  any  hope  of  reporting 
to  black  America  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  will  move  with  more  commit- 
ment or  more  speed  to  overcoming  the 
inequality  in  this  country  is  rapidly  fad- 
ing; and  this  point  of  view,  I  am  sorry 
to  note,  is  increasingly  being  shown 
across  the  country.  The  New  Republic, 
July  12,  1969,  made  the  following  as- 
sessment which  I  hope  will  be  reflected 
upon  by  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
seek  to  understand  the  dilemma  of  black 
Americans  and  who  will  join  in  the  all 
important  struggle  against  racism  in 
America : 

The  National  Mood 

Mr.  Nixon  figures  that  most  Americans 
are  fed  "right  up  to  here"  with  a  lot  more 
than  the  crime  he  mentioned  when  he  thrust 
a  hand  under  his  chin  and  said  at  his  press 
conference  that  dissatisfaction  with  public 
disorder  explained  the  defeats  of  liberal  can- 
didates for  city  office  In  New  York.  Los 
Angeles,  and  MlnneapoUs.  He  figures  that 
enough  people  to  place  Republican  majori- 
ties In  control  of  Congress  next  year  and  to 
relect  him  In  1972  are  fed  up  with,  among 
other  things  effective  federal  measures  to 
guarantee  black  southerners  the  right  to 
vote  and  black  children  the  right  to  attend 
the  public  schools  that  white  children  at- 
tend. 

Evidence  that  the  President  figures  this 
way  Is  to  be  found  In  the  voting  rights  leg- 
islation recommended  to  Congrees  by  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell.  More  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  will  be  apparent 
when  the  Administration  comes  up  with  the 
revision  of  school  policy  that  Nixon  officials 
and  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  concocting.  A 
common  Interpretation  is  that  the  voting- 
rights  proposal  and  the  pending  school  state- 
ment represent  necessary  payofl^s  to  the  white 
Southerners  to  whom  Mr.  Nixon  is  so  largely 
indebted  for  his  nomination  and  election 
last  year.  They  are  payoffs,  and  crude  ones 
at  that.  But  they  also  signify  something  of 
greater  significance,  and  that  is  Mr.  Nixon's 
reading  of  the  predominant  American  tem- 
per. His  assistants  at  the  White  House  have 
been  saying  for  many  weeks  that  the  kind 
of  j}eople  who  see  in  his  concessions  to  the 
white  South  a  retreat  from  nationally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  social  and  political  de- 
cency do  not  understand  what  Is  really  cook- 
ing In  this  country,  and  that  Mr.  Nixon 
does.  What  he  perceives  and  Is  gambling  upon 
is  a  national  mood  that  is  fundamentally 
identical  with  the  Southern  mood  to  which 
he  catered  last  year  and  to  which  he  Is  ca- 
tering now  in  the  hopes  of  national  re- 
wards at  the  polls  In  1970  and  1972.  He  was 
not  speaking  idly  last  year  when  he  Included 
his  Southern  supporters  in  "the  solid  ma- 
jority .  .  .  the  new  coalition"  of  conswvatlve- 
ly  minded  Americans  that  he  then  saw  In 
the  making.  The  coalition  proved  large 
enough  to  give  him  only  41  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  last  November.  But,  with  South- 
ern help,  it  also  gave  him  his  electoral  ma- 
jority and  that,  quite  plainly,  is  what  he 
remembers  and  Is  undertaking  to  Improve 
upon. 

Only  this  line  of  calculation  can  explain 
the  Administration's  initial  proposal  to  let 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  lapse  next 
year.  It  has  worked  quite  well  in  the  eight 
Southern  states  where  it  was  intended  to 
work.  The  Administration  complaint  that  it 
is  "regional  legislation"  and  therefore  un- 
acceptable   is   so    much    rot.   It    is   regional 


legislation  because-  it  deals  with  and  has 
partially  corrected  a  form  of  deliberate  politi- 
cal denial  that  prevailed  in  1965  and,  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  would  again  prevail  only 
in  the  Southern  states  and  counties  at  which 
it  was  aimed.  The  Administration's  "na- 
tional" substitute  for  it  Is,  even  If  It  Is  not 
enacted,  notice  to  Mr.  Nixon's  Southern  white 
supporters  and  to  his  "silent  majority"  every- 
where that  he  sympathizes  with  their  re- 
luctance to  underwrite  the  political  rights  of 
black  Americans  with  the  full  power  and 
energies  of  the  federal  government.  Some  of 
hifi  officials  suggest  that  it  Is  a  signal  flashed 
only  for  the  record,  that  he  and  his  Attorney 
General  knew  that  Congress  wouldn't  let  the 
•65  Act  die,  wouldn't  replace  it  with  the 
Nixon-Mltchell  version.  If  so.  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  v;:;s  p:i;tlcal  cynicism  of  the 
basest  sort. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps  even  likely,  that  the 
forthcoming  statement  of  school  pwllcy  will 
not  be  quite  so  crass.  We  may  expect  that, 
like  the  VoHng  Rights  proposal,  it  will  be 
padded  with  claims  of  Intent  to  continue 
enforcing  the  rights  that  It  in  fact  Impairs. 
The  one  conceivable  reason  for  issuing  it  is 
to  assure  white  Southerners,  falsely,  if  the 
accompanying  assertions  of  decent  purpose 
are  intended  to  be  believed,  that  in  this 
matter,  too,  they  have  the  sjTnpathy  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,  and  have  all  the  time 
to  comply  with  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion that  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  officialdom  can 
procure  for  them. 


"CINDY"  EDWARDS  SPEAKS  OUT 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  summer  well  underway,  many 
of  us  are  privileged  to  have  young  people 
from  our  respective  congressional  dis- 
tricts serving  in  our  Washington  offices 
as  interns. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  extremely  fortu- 
nate this  year  to  have  Cynthia  Edwards, 
from  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  serving  on  my 
staff.  Recently  "Cindy"  and  I  were  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  issues  and  problems 
facing  the  Nation  and  our  district.  'What 
this  young  lady  had  to  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  campus  disturbances  was  so 
thought  provoking  and  penetrating,  that 
I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  I  had  just 
heard  some  things  articulated,  that,  to 
my  knowledge,  had  never  been  publi- 
cized on  the  question.  So,  I  inquired  of 
"Cindy"  if  she  would  put  the  thoughts 
she  had  just  expressed  to  me  down  on 
paper  so  that  I  might  share  them  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  record  them 
permanently  in  the  official  records  of 
Congress  because  I  believe  the  points 
expressed  are  very  timely. 

Here  then,  are  the  thoughts  of  a  young 
college  student  who  attends  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Davis,  on  some  of 
the  problems  and  challenges  facing 
young  people  today.  I  do  not  suggest  or 
pretend  that  "Cindy's"  views  represent 
those  of  any  majority  of  college  students. 
But.  they  are  her  views  and,  as  such,  they 
merit  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  everj-  person  in  this  coun- 
try who  cares  about  how  yoimg  people 
really  feel  and  think  about  current  issues 
and.  more  specifically,  the  so-called 
campus  unrest  question. 

"Cindy"  Edwards  is  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible,  rational    and   very   balanced 
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and  mature  in  her  evaluation  of  campus 
life  and  life  in  general.  I  sincerely  believe 
she  ably  represents  the  character  and 
views  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  young  people — in  whom  I  personally 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence. 
Her  statement  follows: 

Statement  of'  Cynthia  Edwards 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  Im- 
petxis  behind  the  present  disruptions  on  our 
college  campuses  lies  with  a  small  hard-core 
element  of  students  and  non-students  who 
are  highly  organized  and  extremely  skillful 
In  the  process  of  manipulating  our  society's 
values  toward  their  own  revolutionary  goals. 
By  a  careful  selection  of  Issues,  such  as  the 
recent  "people's  park"  dispute  at  UC  Berke- 
ley, where  they  tried.  In  the  name  of  "human 
rights",  to  appeal  to  the  emotional  instincts 
of  their  fellow  students  and  citizens,  and 
more  broadly,  through  a  steady  exploitation 
of  the  race  problem,  they  sought  to  create  a 
deep  schism  between  these  so-called  "re- 
pressed" and  all  sources  of  authority — a  divi- 
sion which  they  realize  Is  essential  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  educational  Institutions  and, 
in  turn,  the  structxire  of  our  society. 

One  fact  that  these  revolutionaries  never 
lose  sight  of  and  which  those  who  would  at- 
temptto  correct  this  problem  must  realize, 
Is  that'  the  success  of  this  movement  depends 
on  the  ability  of  this  small  group  to  manip- 
ulate minds.  The  large  numbers  which 
throng  to  their  various  incidents  represent 
their  ability  in  this  endeavor.  The  majority 
Involved  do  not  realize  what  lies  at  the  heart 
of  this  movement.  They  have  reacted  Just 
as  their  leaders  had  hoped  they  would,  hav- 
ing been  swept  up  by  the  emotional  charge 
of  repression  on  the  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  frightening  fact  Is  that  such  a  large 
number  of  our  youths  are  hungry  for  this 
kind  of  cause — providing  the  opposition  with 
a  prime  target.  The  target  is  composed  of 
young  people  who.  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
carry  some  grudge  against  authority,  and 
more  than  that,  against  success.  Most  are 
frustrated  individuals  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  personal  achievement  and  who 
find,  tn  this  radical  campaign,  a  kind  of 
refuge — In  fact,  a  rationalization  for  their 
own  shortcomings.  This  movement  offers 
them  an  escape,  somewhere  to  belong — a 
cause  where  they  And  a  certain  respite  from 
a  world  In  which  they  haven't  been  able  to 
compete  successfully. 

I  found  a  number  of  persons  with  physi- 
cal appearance  problems,  such  as  weight  or 
unattractlveness.  Jumping  Into  this  radical 
cause  where  supposedly  appearance  Is  Im- 
material and  where.  In  fact,  the  object  is. 
conveniently  enough,  to  forget  personal  ap- 
pearance altogether.  It  offers  them  an  easy 
way  out,  a  way  to  turn  Inferiority  Into  su- 
periority, which  Is,  In  essence,  the  primary 
attraction   of   this  movement. 

There  are,  furthermore,  those  who  h"ave 
frustrating  home  lives,  either  where  they 
have  experienced  unreasonable  authority,  or 
where  too  much  has  been  expected  of  them 
or  where  affluence  of  varying  degrees  has 
presented  a  situation  where  life  has  been 
very  materialistic,  lacking  human  warmth 
and/or  offering  an  abundance  of  idle  time 
which  Is  used  to  theorize,  and  leads  often 
to  the  misdirected  idealism  so  characteristic 
of  this  far-left  cause.  It  is  generally  In  this 
category  that  one  finds  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  professional  students  who  seem  con- 
tent to  theorize  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
never  experiencing  participation  in  the  day- 
to-day  functions  of  the  world  outside — the 
world  which  they  denounce. 

I  find  also  a  segment  who  feels  that  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  our  educaUonal  Institu- 
Uons,  are  monsters  over  which  they  can  have 
no  control  and  consequently  with  which  they 
have   no   identity.    The   present   disruptions 


have  offered  them  a  cbanoe  to  vent  this  bit- 
terness. 

Another  segment  which  cannot  be  Ignored 
consists  of  those  who  find  a  certain  glory  In 
belonging  to,  or  being  part  of,  the  latest  fad, 
and  in  assuming  leadership  positions  there- 
of which  bring  them  into  public  focus. 

Whatever  the  specific  cases  may  be.  the 
fact  remains  that  the  frustration  felt  by 
much  of  our  society,  particularly  the  youth, 
is  being  exploited  by  a  group  who  will  not 
lead  them  to  the  correction  of  their  problems 
but  rather,  to  a  much  worse  state,  where 
everything  positive  that  this  country  has 
achieved  will  be  destroyed  and  replaced  with 
utter  chaos.  It  Is  this  large  frustrated  group 
which  Is  now  so  vulnerable  to  the  radical 
segment  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
reached  If  we  are  to  halt  the  present  trend. 

What  I  find  most  disturbing  about  this 
present  situation  Is  that  a  striking  majority 
of  those  In  my  generation  who  plan  to 
make  their  careers  in  government  are  of  this 
mls-dlrected  liberal  group.  Idealism  is  wide- 
spread— mine  is  a  very  philosophically 
oriented  generation  of  college  students. 
Never  have  young  people  had  so  much  time 
to  think,  and  it  seems  that  never  has  the 
number  of  practical,  pragmatic  doers  in  the 
field  of  political  science  been  so  limited. 

An  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  this 
group  out  of  the  clouds,  to  awaken  them  to 
what  they  are  In  truth  contributing  to,  and 
lead  them  In  a  direction  which  will  be  of 
real  practical  value  to  their  country. 


A  $20,000  LIMIT  IN  NEW  WHEAT 
PROGRAM? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
communications  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Comptroller  General,  I 
have  raised  questions  as  to  the  legality  of 
formulating  the  wheat  program  for  1970 
If  it  fails  to  provide  for  a  $20,000  ceiling 
on  payments  to  individual  fanners. 

The  question  arises  because  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1970  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies has  not  yet  occurred.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  passed  bills  but 
they  are  in  disagreement  on  a  number 
of  points,  including  the  question  as  to  a 
$20,000  limit  on  individual  payments. 

House  conferees  have  not  yet  been 
named. 

During  the  period  of  disagreement  the 
provisions  of  the  continuing  resolution 
are  effective.  It  requires  that,  pending 
the  completion  of  the  new  appropriation, 
the  affected  department  must  be  gov- 
erned in  its  expenditures  by  the  bill 
whose  provisions  are  the  lower  of  the 
two. 

I  received  today  a  reply  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Text  of  my  telegram  of  July  11  to 
Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin: 

The  provisions  of  H.J.  Res.  790.  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  30 
and  subsequently  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President,  provides  authority  for  de- 
F>artments  and  agencies  of  government  to 
continue  operations  pending  final  approval 
of  appropriation  bills.  Careful  reading  of  Sec- 
tion 101  raises  serious  questions  as  to  the 
legality  of  any  expenditures  being  made  at 
this  time  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  formulation  of  programs  for  the  1970 
crop  year  which  fall  to  establish  a  $20,000 


celling  on  aggregate  payments  under  wheat, 
cotton  and  feed  grains  programs  to  any  in- 
dividual farmer.  I  call  this  to  your  atten- 
tion with  special  urgency,  because  your  staff 
may  well  be  in  the  process  of  formulating 
the  1970  wheat  program,  and  p>erhape  the 
1970  programs  for  cotton  and  feed  grains  as 
well. 

The  section  clearly  requires  that  the  House 
version  of  the  agriculture  appropriation  act 
for  fiscal  1970  be  followed.  It  further  directs 
that,  as  between  House  and  Senate  versions 
the  more  restrictive  authority  be  followed 

The  language  of  Section  lOl-a-4  would  not 
set  aside  this  requirement,  because  the  $20,- 
000  limitation  derives  from  a  single  appro- 
priation, a  single  fund  and  a  single  authority. 

Until  disagreements  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  money  bill  are 
resolved,  it  would  therefore  seem  Illegal  to 
spend  funds  during  fiscal  1970  to  formulate 
these  programs  unless  subject  to  the  $20,000 
limit. 

Text  of  Mr.  Hardin's  reply: 
Department  or  Acricultdre. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary, 

Washington,  July  22, 1969. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pindley:  This  refers  to  your  tele- 
gram of  July  11,  1969,  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  H.J.  Res.  790  (P.L.  91-33), 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  formulation  of  price-support  pro- 
grams for  the  1970  crop  year  which  fail  to 
establish  a  $20,000  celling  on  payments  under 
wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grain  programs  to 
any  individual  farmer. 

As  your  telegram  points  out,  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution provides  that  whenever  the  amount 
which  would  be  made  available  "or  the  au- 
thority which  would  be  granted"  under  the 
Appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
"Is  different"  from  that  which  would  be 
available  or  granted  under  the  bill  as  p>assed 
by  the  Senate,  the  program  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  lesser  amount  or  "the  more 
restrictive  authority." 

However,  paragraph  (4)  of  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  resolution  contains  the  following 
express  exception: 

"Provided,  That  no  provision  (except  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  filling  of  positions) 
which  is  included  in  an  appropriation  act 
enumerated  In  this  subsection  but  which 
was  not  Included  In  the  applicable  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1969,  and  which  by  its  terms 
Is  applicable  to  more  than  one  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  authority  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  Joint  resolution  unless  such 
provision  shall  have  been  Included  in  iden- 
tical form  in  sucL  bill  as  enacted  by  both 
the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate." 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  this  Department  that  this  exception  ap- 
plies to  the  $20,000  payment  limitation  and 
that  the  payment  limitation  Is,  therefore, 
not  applicable  to  the  appropriations  provided 
In  the  Joint  resolution.  His  reasons  for  reach- 
ing this  conclusion  are  as  follows: 

The  $20,000  payment  limitation  provides: 
"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000 
under  all  such  programs  are  made  to  any 
producer  on  any  crop  planted  In  the  fiscal 
year  1970."  [Emphasis  supplied.] 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1970,  (H.R. 
11612)  In  which  the  payment  limitation  ap- 
pears is  a  bill  "Making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1970,  and  for  other  purposes."  (Emphasis 
supplied.]  It  contains  separate  specific  ap- 
propriations for  various  agencies  and  offices 
of  the  Department.  The  $20,000  pa3mient 
limitation  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  each 
appropriation  providing  funds  which  are 
used  in  formulating  or  carrying  out  a  1970 
price  support  program.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  In 
his  opinion  of  June  19,  1969,  relating  to  the 
applicability  of  the  $20,000  limitation,  sev- 
eral of  the  appropriations  which  are  con- 
tained in  H.R.  11612 — e.g..  the  specific  ap- 
propriations made  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Office  of  the  General  CJounsel — 
provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  officials  and  employees  of  this  Department 
whose  services  are  utilized  in  formulating  or 
carrying  out  a  price  support  program.  Since 
the  $20,000  payment  limitation  applies  to 
each  of  the  several  appropriations  used  In 
formulating  or  carrying  out  a  1970  price  sup- 
port program,  It  is  clearly  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation.  Therefore,  since  the 
limitation  was  not  included  in  the  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1969  and  has  not  been  en- 
acted by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  para- 
graph (4)  of  the  resolution  expressly  makes 
the  limitation  inapplicable  to  any  appropri- 
ation, fund,  or  authority  provided  in  the  reso- 
lution. 

Since  we  have  submitted  other  questions 
concerning  the  payment  limitation  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  we  are  requesting  his 
opinion  on  the  question  which  you  have 
raised. 

Sincerely, 

CLirroRD  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Rodney)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  age  of  specialization,  it 
often  is  an  almost  impossible  chore  for 
a  family  to  locate  a  doctor  who  will  at- 
tend to  the  multiple  medical  needs  of  all 
members  of  the  family.  In  my  own  State. 
Pennsylvania,  the  number  of  family  doc- 
tors has  declined  by  300  within  5  years, 
despite  substantial  population  growth. 

The  answer,  I  believe,  can  be  found  in 
a  major  national  effort  to  encourage 
young  people  contemplating  medical  ca- 
reers to  specialize  in  family  medicine. 
Several  months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
intended  to  produce  the  necessary  na- 
tional effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  this  leg- 
islation today,  with  only  sUght  variation 
of  its  original  form,  for  myself  and  41 
of  my  House  colleagues  including  sev- 
eral of  the  senior  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber. The  bipartisan  list  of  sponsors  re- 
flects, I  believe,  broad  recognition  of  the 
critical  shortage  of  doctors  in  this  Na- 
tion and  the  relief  which  could  be  pro- 
\ided  all  specialties  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession if  the  training  of  family  doctors 
can  be  stepped  up. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  medical  schools  to 
expand  existing  programs  or  establish 
new  programs  to  train  general  practi- 
tioners. It  would  authorize  exp)enditure 
of  $50,000,000  during  fiscal  1970,  $110,- 
000,000  during  fiscal  1971.  and  $160,- 
000,000  during  fiscal  1972  to  develop  the 


general  practice  training  programs  and 
facilities  and  to  enroll  greater  numloers 
of  potential  family  doctors  in  them.  Pri- 
ority for  grants  under  the  program  would 
be  assigned  to  those  medical  schools 
which  provide  for  expanded  enrollment. 

This  legislation  is  in  keeping  with  the 
goal  recently  outlined  by  President  Nixon 
to  overcome  critical  shortages  of  doctors, 
and  the  more  specific  call  of  Dr.  Roger 
Egeberg.  the  new  HEW  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  for  training  of  many 
more  general  practitioners. 

As  Dr.  Egeberg  explained,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  family  doctors  who  can 
treat  90  to  93  percent  of  the  illnesses 
that  afflict  our  population  and  which  do 
not  necessarily  require  attention  of  a 
specialist. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
initial  bill  I  introduced  on  this  subject 
already  has  been  endorsed  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice.  Dr.  Maynard  I.  Sha- 
piro, academy  president,  advised  me  re- 
cently: 

The  Academy  stands  solidly  behind  your 
proposal  and  will  encourage  its  50  state 
chapters  to  support  it 

The  urgency  of  America's  short  supply 
of  health  professionals — particularly 
doctors  and  nurses — cannot  be  over 
stated.  Congress  must  act  to  combat  the 
shortage  if  the  ever  increasing  wealth 
of  medical  know-how  is  to  be  made  read- 
ily available  to  all  our  citizens.  The 
measure  which  my  colleagues  and  I  in- 
troduce today  will  provide  the  means  to 
combat  that  shortage.  I  am  convinced  it 
warrants  priority  consideration. 

A  list  of  cosponsors  of  the  bill  follows : 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Podell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Reuss  of  Wlsoonsln. 

Mr.  Hungate  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Mink  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Rees  of  California. 

Mr.  Roybal  of  California. 

Mr.  Gaydoe  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Scheuer  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Mikva  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Donohue  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Blaggl  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pish  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Philbi    of  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wolff  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanley  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gubser  of  California. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Conyers  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blester  of  Pennsylvania. 


H.R    10264 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  to  provide  grants  to  develop  training 

In  family  medicine 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  D 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  D — Grants  for  Family  Medicine 

Training 

"authorization  or  grants 

"Sec.  761.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  $110,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971  _  and  $160,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  for  grants  to  medical  schools  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  special  projects  to 
plan,  develop,  or  establish  new  programs  or 
modifications  of  existing  programs  of  edu- 
cation In  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and 
Including  the  development  and  equipment 
of  appropriate  facilities. 

"administrative  provisions 

"Sec.  762.  (a I  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  applications  may  be  made  for  grants 
under  this  part. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  the  applicant  must  be  ( 1 )  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  and  (2) 
accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  except  that  the  require- 
ment of  this  clause  (2)  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  satisfied  if.  In  the  case  of  a  school  which 
by  reason  of  no.  or  an  Insufficient,  period  of 
operation  Is  not.  at  the  time  of  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  part.  eUglble  for  such 
accreditation,  the  CJommlssloner  finds,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  accredita- 
tion body  or  bodies,  that  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  school  wlU  meet  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  such  body  or  bodies 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
following  the  normal  graduation  date  of  stu- 
dents who  are  in  their  first  year  of  instruc- 
tion at  such  school  during  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  Secretary  makes  a  final  deter- 
mination as  to  approval  of  the  application. 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made 
only  If  the  application  therefor — 

"  ( 1 )  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon  his 
determination  that  the  applicant  meets  the 
eligibility  conditions  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  Section; 

"(2)  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  will  expend  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  as  a  school  of  medicine  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  IS 
sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other  than 
funds  for  construction  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  from  non -Federal  sources  which 
are  at  least  as  great  as  the  average  amount 
of  funds  expended  by  such  applicant  for 
such  purpose  (excluding  expenditures  of  a 
nonrecurring  nature)  In  the  three  fiscal 
years  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  grant  is  Sought; 

"(3)  contains  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make 
the  determination  required  of  him  under 
this  subsection  and  such  assurances  as  he 
may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p)oses  of  this  part;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  part. 

"(d)  In  determining  priority  of  projects, 
applications  for  which  are  filed  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration 
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■•  ( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
Increaae  enrollment  of  lull-time  Students  re- 
ceiving the  training  for  which  granta  are 
authorized  under  this  part;  and 

•'(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  may 
result  in  curriculum  improvement  or  Im- 
proved methods  of  training  or  will  help  to 
reduce  the  period  of  required  training  with- 
out adversely  affecting  the  quality  thereof." 


RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH  PER- 
MANENT DRUG  COMMISSION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES, 
MEXICO,  AND  CANADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  i  Mr.  Gonzalez  )  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  resolution  which 
would  establish  a  permanent  Drug  Com- 
mission between  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Canada. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  illicit  flow  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  across  the  U.S. 
bordetS'.  Statistics  from  the  Bureau  of 
CusUAns  and  other  agencies,  and  the 
present  administration's  interdepart- 
mental task  force  conclusions  provide 
suflScient  proof  that  this  problem  war- 
rants not  only  immediate  action,  but 
long-range  planning.  Various  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  by  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  to  stem  this 
unlawful  trafficking  of  drugs;  but  despite 
these  efforts,  the  problem  still  clearly 
exists.  The  situation  I  believe  necessitates 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  countries 
involved. 

So  it  is  that  I  am  suggesting  at  this 
time  that  the  Congress  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  the  formation  of  a  perma- 
nent drug  commission  with  Mexico  and 
Canada  so  that  a  full- force  international 
effort  be  embarked  on  to  investigate  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  the  unlawful 
trafficking  of  drugs.  Such  a  Commission 
has  never  before  been  established,  and  I 
um  hopeful  that  such  a  collective  and 
comprehensive  movement  may  be  feasi- 
ble at  this  time.  The  urgency  of  curbing 
these  unlawful  activities  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  individual  countries; 
what  is  needed  now  is  a  vehicle  such  as 
this  Commission  to  coordinate  interna- 
tional efforts  for  more  effective  planning 
and  implementation  of  programs. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.    10 

•  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  came  across  the  following  edi- 
torial reprinted  in  the  Daily  Eagle,  of 
Claremont,  N.H.,  from  the  Burlington 
Free  Press  of  Burlington,  Vt.  The  edi- 
torial indicates  the  concern  that  one  of 
our  Northern  States  has  over  the  prob- 
lems of  attaining  highway  safety.  The 
analogy  that  is  drawn  is  an  interesting 
one. 

The  editorial  compares  the  annual 
slaughter  on  our  highways  to  that  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  use  of  the  image 
of  war  is  appropriate.  We  ourselves  must 


begin  a  war  against  highway  careless- 
ness. As  the  Revolutionary  War  freed 
America  from  British  rule,  so  may  a  war 
against  the  senseless  carnage  on  our 
roads  free  us  from  the  rule  of  fear  and 
danger  that  exists  on  oiu-  roads  today. 
I  recommend  this  editorial  as  worthy  of 
careful  reading  by  all  people  who  are 
disturbed  by  the  rising  number  of  high- 
way deaths: 

Highway  Slaughter 

There  were  10,600  casualties  in  America's 
Revolutionary  War  two  centuries  ago.  Now, 
In  1969,  Americans  are  engaged  In  another 
kind  of  war  which  Is  far  more  costly  In  hu- 
man lives  than  was  the  Revolution.  _ 

There  were  tens  of  thousands  of  casualties 
from  highway  accidents  over  the  Fourth  of 
July  weekend  which  ended  Sunday  night. 
The  exact  number  of  casualties  Is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  number  Included  at  least  570 
deaths.  More  than  50,000  Americans  will  die 
In  highway  mishaps  this  year  alone — five 
times  the  number  of  people  killed  and  In- 
jured In  the  entire  Revolutionary  War! 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  "accidents"  are 
caused  by  driver  error  and  lack  of  Judgment. 
And  most  of  them  occur  In  good  weather  and 
on  good  roads. 

Ethan  Allen  and  his  fellow  Vermonters 
fought  to  run  their  enemies  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Today  many  Vermonters  seem  deter- 
mined to  run  each  other  off  the  road. 

Allen  was  safer  fighting  the  Redcoats  than 
Vermonters  are  today  fighting  traffic.  The 
reason  Is  obvious:  Although  Allen  was  of- 
ten reckless,  he  was  never  stupid. 

Any  Vermonter  who  Is  careless  on  the 
highways  Is  stupid.  Siu-ely  no  sensible  Ver- 
monter would  ride  with  Death !  , 

Don't  be  stupid.  Don't  become  a  statistic 
among  the  50,000  Americans  who  will  die 
on  the  highways  this  year. 


it  continued  en  route  to  St.  Louis  from  New 
York.  The  railroad  says  It  has  been  trying  to 
eliminate  the  run  because  It  is  losing  money. 


SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.» 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  railroads  are  notorious  for 
their  efforts  to  deliberately  downgrade 
passenger  service  so  they  can  discour- 
age people  from  riding  their  ti-ains,  Penn 
Central  went  a  little  too  far  in  its  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  once  famed  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis.  Some  35  passengers  aboard  one 
car  on  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  did  not 
take  too  kindly  to  the  elimination  of  wa- 
ter, electricity,  and  air  conditioning.  So 
they  did  something  about  it  instead  of 
wringing  their  hands  and  having  their 
complaints  fall  on  deaf  ears.  They  in- 
voked the  true  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  as  the 
following  Associated  Press  article  in  the 
July  17  edition  of  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Advertiser  shows; 

Thirty-five  Passengers  Lie  on  Tracks, 
Force  Railroad  To  Fix  Coach 

Altoona,  Pa.— Some  35  persons  protesting 
what  they  called  pwor  conditions  on  the  once 
famed  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  laid  in  front  of  the 
train  and  held  It  up  for  an  hour  and  35  min- 
utes Wednesday  night. 

The  passengers  spontaneously  got  off  the 
train  during  a  short  stop  at  the  Altoona  sta- 
tion and  laid  In  front  of  the  locomotive. 

They  told  Penn  Central  Railroad  Co.  offi- 
cials they  wouldn't  move  until  the  railroad 
repaired  their  car.  They  said  the  car  didn't 
have  water,  air-oondltioning  or  electricity. 

Penn  Central  officials  repaired  the  car  and 


CAPTAIN  ROY:  LEBANON  ,  N.H.,  TO 
PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  OUTSTANDING 
OFFICER  FOR  32  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  article  on  the  career  of  Capt. 
Raymond  C.  Roy,  Sr..  of  the  Lebanon. 
N.H.,  police  department. 

Captain  Roy  is  retiring  after  32  years 
of  service  to  the  community.  His  fellow 
citizens  are  giving  a  big  dinner  in  tribute 
to  him  next  Tuesday  and  the  reason  is 
readily  apparent  from  reading  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Captain  Roy  exemplifies  all  the  best 
qualities  needed  for  an  effective  local 
police  oflficer.  He  understands  his  com- 
mimity.  He  understands  human  nature 
and,  even  in  the  case  of  the  culprits  he 
must  bring  to  justice,  he  respects  it.  In 
turn,  the  citizens  look  up  to  and  respect 
this  police  officer.  He  has  courage,  im- 
partiality, and  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
human  beings. 

He  is  a  splendid  example  for  his  junior 
officers.  1  consider  Captain  Roy  one  of 
the  outstanding  police  officers  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  leading  figure  in  his  com- 
munity. It  is  no  wonder  his  fellow  citi- 
zens want  to  pay  this  tribute  to  him. 
They  will  miss  him  mightily  after  three 
decades  of  dedicated  public  service. 

Captain  Roy's  career  is  described  in 
the  following  excellent  article  by  Jeff 
McLaughlin  from  the  Valley  News.  The 
Captain's  career  is  a  model  and  I  hope  it 
is  studied  by  police  officers  from  around 
the  country. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  means  of  con- 
gratulating him  and  of  wishing  him  the 
best  of  good  fortune  in  the  years  to  comf 
The  article  follows : 

A  Good  Man  Retiring  After  32  Years:  Capt 

Raymond  Roy 

(By  Jeff  McLaughlin) 

Lebanon. — One  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  Lebanon  Police  Department  remembers 
the  time  a  weaving,  bleary-eyed  oldtlmer 
came  to  headquarters  and  announced,  "I'm 
drunk." 

The  officers  on  duty  found  it  easy  to  agree 
with  the  oldtimer,  and  offered  to  put  him  in 
a  cell  to  sleep  it  off.  Mustering  his  dignity, 
trying  hard  to  speak  distinctly,  he  said,  "No, 
If  I'm  going  to  be  arrested,  I  want  Captain 
Roy  to  arrest  me." 

Raymond  C.  Roy  Sr.  will  retire  from  a  life- 
time of  police  work  on  July  21,  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens  and  quite  a  few  not-so-do-good- 
ers  will  miss  him.  Prom  his  first  days  on  the 
Lebanon  Police  Force  in  1938 — as  a  swine 
man  working  as  many  as  70  hours  per  week — 
through  his  patrols  In  what  has  become 
known  as  beautiful  downtown  dug-up  Leba- 
non. Captain  Roy  has  earned  respect  and 
made  friends  easily  Those  friends  will  dem- 
onstrate their  respect  on  July  29  at  a  dinner- 
dance  in  his  honor  at  the  Lebanon  Elks  Club 
The  Lebanon  Police  Dept.  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Thirty-two  years,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  hours  of  work — It's  Impossible  to  sum- 
marize. For  a  man  like  Captain  Roy,  the  best 
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summary  Is  his  own — even  If  he  is  a  little 
embarrassed  that  it's  repeated : 

"I  think  I  can  say  I've  never  made  an 
enemy,  even  though  I've  arrested  hundreds 
of  p>eople.  If  you  can  look  back  and  say 
j-ou've  done  something  worthwhile  with  your 
life,  tried  to  do  your  Job  as  a  policeman  and 
a  father,  and  made  a  lot  of  good  friends,  then 
you're  all  right." 

Newcomers  to  Lebanon  think  of  Captain 
Roy  in  terms  of  a  smile,  a  wave  of  the  arm 
and  a  hearty  good  morning.  The  smile  and 
the  good  cheer  have  always  been  there,  but 
whenever  duty  required  it,  Captain  Roy  per- 
formed the  less  pleasant  tasks  of  a  police- 
man with  considerable  dispatch: 

In  the  early  I940's  Ludlow,  Vt.  was  a  rough 
town.  Women  and  children  were  afraid  to  go 
upstreet  after  8  in  the  evening.  The  town 
manager  wanted  to  clean  Ludlow  up  and 
hired  young  Raymond  Roy  to  do  the  Job. 

"One  of  the  first  days  I  was  there,  I  noticed 
a  big  crowd  had  gathered  upstreet.  I  walked 
over  and  found  a  big  lumberjack  standing  In 
the  middle  of  the  crowd.  He  was  pretty 
drunk,  and  he  had  heard  there  was  a  new 
chief  in  town.  I  guess  he  figured  he'd  have 
to  try  me  out." 

Young  Roy  walked  up  to  the  lumberjack 
and  told  him  he'd  have  to  come  along.  The 
Jack  laughed  and  roared  back.  "I  feel  like  a 
crosscut  saw:  It'll  take  two  men  to  handle 
me." 

Captain  Roy  chuckled  as  he  remembered 
the  scene,  and  with  typical  modesty  described 
the  outcome:  "Well,  Tex  and  I  rassled  around 
for  a  while,  and  then  I  put  the  cuffs  on  him 
and  took  him  to  Woodstock." 

"He  tried  It  again  a  couple  of  times,  and 
he  wound  up  with  the  cuffs.  He  was  such  a 
nice  guy  when  he  was  sober,  too." 

Another  time  in  Vermont,  Roy  captured 
three  of  the  most-wanted  men  In  the  state. 
For  the  deed,  he  earned  a  special  commenda- 
tion from  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Governor,  but  what  you  remember  about  the 
recollection  Is  Captain  Roy  describing  two  of 
the  men  running  away  when  he  accosted 
them: 

"My  gun  was  drawn,  and  I  could  have  shot 
them,  but  I  never  wanted  to  kill  a  man." 

When  Raymond  Roy  left  Ludlow  to  return 
to  his  hometown  Lebanon,  Ludlow  had 
changed  dramatically. 

A  man  who  has  gained  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect often  has  done  so  because  he  respects 
his  fellow  man.  Captain  Roy  is  a  case  in 
point. 

"Often-tlmes  I'd  be  In  the  station  when  one 
of  my  fellow  officers  would  come  through  the 
door  hauling  a  resisting  prisoner.  A  couple 
of  nights  later  I  might  have  to  arrest  the 
same  guy,  and  the  oflBcers  couldn't  under- 
stand why  he  came  peacably  for  me.  But  it's 
Just  common  sense;  you  let  a  man  blow  off 
a  little  steam  and  he  feels  a  little  better.  He 
knows  he's  done  something  wrong,  and  af- 
ter he's  let  off  a  bit,  he'll  most  likely  come 
with  you." 

In  an  age  when  magazines  and  papers  are 
filled  with  learned  speculation  on  young 
people's  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order  It's 
instructive — as  well  as  refreshing — to  talk 
to  Captain  Roy : 

"Lot  of  times  you  find  a  youngster  doing 
something  wrong,  and  you  tell  him.  'Keep 
that  up  and  you'll  wind  up  In  court  with  a 
record.  Now  you  Just  go  home  and  think 
about  It.'  " 

"I  don't  think  It's  wrong  to  say  there's 
a  fair  number  of  good  citizens  In  this  town 
who've  thanked  me  over  the  years  for  one  of 
my  talks  to  them  when  they  were  young." 

You  can  talk  to  merchants,  workers, 
mothers,  fellow  police  officers  .  .  .  anyone  at 
all.  and  at  the  mention  of  Captain  Roy's  name 
the  response  Is  the  same: 

"The  Captain?  He's  a  good  man." 

On    July    29,    those    merchants,    workers. 


mothers,  fellow  officers  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  will  thank  a  good  man  for  three 
decades  of  good  work. 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
^tion  of  my  colleagues  the  following  ex- 
cellent article  on  coal  mine  safety  ap- 
pearing in  the  July   19  edition  of  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette  and  written 
by      George      Daugherty,      prominent 
Charleston  attorney,  who  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  coal  mine  safety: 
State  Needs  Mine  Safety  Legislation — 
With  Teeth 
(By  George  Daugherty) 
"78-4  how  many  more". 
The    symbol    of    40,000    miners    in    West 
Virginia  in  their  fight  for  mine  health  and 
safety    legislation,    the    78   representing    the 
dead  comrades  at  Mannington,  the  four  at 
Hominy  Falls. 

The  questions  here  to  be  discussed  are: 
Does  Immunity  from  civil  law  suit  promote 
lack  of  safety?  The  answer  Is  a   loud   and 
clear  yes. 

Are  the  compensation  laws  of  West  Virginia 
adequate  to  protect  the  workers?  Answer: 
Not  as  presently  written  and  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia. 

What  is  the  most  effective  way  of  enforcing 
industrial  safety?  Answer:  To  provide  the 
right  to  sue  in  a  civil  court  for  failure  to 
maintain  an  adequate  safety  program. 

Over  12  men  per  month  were  killed  in  West 
Virginia  coal  mines  in  1968.  Subtract  the  78 
killed  at  Mannington— and  still  over  six  men 
per  month  were  killed. 

In  the  month  of  April  only  four  months 
after  the  Mannington  tragedy,  10  men  lost 
their  lives  in  the  same  Industry  In  West 
Virginia. 

Ironically,  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
met  shortly  after  the  Mannington  holocaust. 
Safety  legislation  should  have  been  on  every 
public  official's  mind  in  view  of  the  above 
morbid  statistics.  However,  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  tragedy  usually  moves  indifferent 
men  to  action,  not  one  bill  with  teeth  in  it 
was  passed  concerning  mine  safety. 

The  coal  association  lobby  in  West  Virginia 
deserves  an  A  plus  for  its  excellently  orga- 
nized success  in  preventing  passage  of  a 
single  bill  designed  to  prevent  disasters  such 
as  Mannington  from  occurring  again.  The 
lobby  served  its  master  well — and  they  were 
aided  by  the  Indifference  of  you,  me,  and 
every  West  Virginian  who  U  willing  to  put  up 
with  legislative  indifference. 

But  who  Is  going  to  speak  up  for  the  West 
Virginia  miner,  or  worker  In  other  Industries 
for  that  matter,  and  their  families,  who  mtist 
run  these  fantastic  risks  to  their  lives  and 
physical  well-being  In  order  to  earn  a  living? 
It  must  be  you,  me  and  every  West  Vir- 
ginian; because  if  we  continue  to  be  indif- 
ferent we  will  simply  continue  to  leave  our 
fate  to  the  politicians,  and  you  see  where 
that  has  gotten  us  In  West  Virginia  so  far. 

Lest  I  be  correctly  called  to  task  for  criti- 
cizing without  offering  a  constructive  alter- 
native let  me  suggest  a  constructive  solution 
to  industrial  safety,  with  teeth  in  it — the 
kind  of  teeth  industry  understands.  If  they 
don't  run  a  safe  shop,  they  will  have  to  pay 
for  it.  Pay,  not  in  fines,  which  go  to  some 
government  fund,  but  in  restoration  to  the 
individual  who  they  have  maimed,  or  his 
family.  If  they  killed  him.  And  such  In- 
debtedness  shall   be  decided   by   that  same 


tribunal  which  decides  what  you  and  I  must 
pay  if  we  are  negligent — the  common  law 
Jury. 

Thus,  a  Jury  In  each  community  will  set 
the  safety  standards  for  Industry,  Just  as 
they  set  the  safety  standard  by  which  you 
and  I  must  drive  our  automobiles.  Why 
should  industry  get  a  better  deal  than  you 
or  I?  Further,  every  working  man  on  the  Job 
win  be  an  "Inspector"  because  he  will  be  a 
potential  witness  to  the  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions which  might  kill  or  maim  his  fellow 
worker.  Such  inspectors  vrtll  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  pressures  as  federal  and  state 
paid  Inspectors,  because  their  ovm  safety 
hangs  in  the  balance.  And  such  a  program 
is  not  unfair  to  the  employer,  because 
running  a  safe  shop  Is  an  absolute  defense  to 
having  to  pay  a  verdict.  Thus,  an  incentive 
toward  safety  is  an  important  factor  in  this 
prop>osal. 

Pass  a  bin  such  as  this  and  every  Industry 
In  West  Virginia  will  Immediately  reevaluate 
its  safety  program.  A  few  $150,000  verdicts 
for  amputees  or  $110,000  verdicts  for  deaths 
will  do  more  to  Improve  safety  programs  and 
conditions  in  Industry  in  West  Virginia  than 
all  of  the  fines  and  lnsp>ectors  in  every  bill 
now  pending  before  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph's committee  in  Washington. 

The  key  to  safety  Is  awareness — the  way 
to  keep  industry  aware  Is  to  make  them  pay 
if  they  are  not,  and  thus  the  teeth  in  the 
proposal  I  am  making— for  if  industry  Isn't 
safe  it  must  pay — and  It  must  pay  by  way 
of  restoration  to  the  victim  of  its  indiffer- 
ence, with  a  Jury  as  the  arbiter  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  matter.  This  is  the  American  way. 
Immunity  to  being  sued  spawns  lack  of 
awareness,  or  indifference.  Industry  is  now 
immune  from  suit. 

The  West  Virginia  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  makes  every  employer  immune. 
Thus  employers  needn't  worry  too  much 
about  safety.  If  they  worried  very  much 
about  It  how  could  they  have  killed  12  men 
per  month  in  West  Virginia  last  year,  in 
only  one  Industry? 

In  1913  an  exception  to  immunity  was 
made  In  our  original  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act.  Our  legislature  said  if  an  employer 
injured  or  killed  an  employe  through  "de- 
liberate Intent"  a  lawsuit  could  be  brought 
and  the  Jury  would  decide  the  damages, 
giving  the  employer  an  offset  for  compen- 
sation benefits  paid  or  payable.  You  would 
think  such  a  provision  would  supply  the 
purposes  I  am  stiggeetlng,  but  no  man  has 
ever  been  reported,  in  the  official  West  Vir- 
ginia Law  Reports,  to  have  won  a  case  under 
the  "deliberate  Intent"  provision  In  its  56- 
year  existence.  In  fact,  our  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  has  Intimated  that  there 
must  be  prolonged  premeditation  present 
against  a  specific  employe  before  recovery  is 
possible.  Surely  our  1913  legislature  did  not 
mean  such  provision  to  apply  only  to  mur- 
ders, but  this  is  essentially  what  our  court 
has  held.  Our  court  did  intimate  that  fur- 
ther clarification  probably  was  a  legislative 
matter,  and  that  Is  why  I  propose  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  next  session  of  the  West  Virginia  Leg- 
islature should  pass  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide that  if  a  Jury  should  find  an  employer 
permitted  a  known  and  correctable,  inher- 
ently dangerous  condition  to  exist  for  a  long 
enough  time  that  an  ordinarily  prudent  em- 
ployer would  have  corrected  it,  they  may 
conclude  that  such  employer  deliberated 
and  Intended  to  run  the  risk  of  Injury  or 
death  to  his  employe  rather  than  correct  the 
condition,  and  thus  may  award  such  dam- 
ages as  they  deem  fair.  Just  as  they  would 
in  an  automobile  or  other  type  accident 
case. 

All  you  and  I  can  do  is  write  to  Gov. 
Moore,  and  our  delegates  and  senators.  If 
you  agree  with  these  views,  take  the  time 
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to  write  because  this  campaign  to  see  passed 
Into  law  a  significant  Industrial  safety  bill, 
with  teeth,  must  not  fall  prey  to  that  same 
Indifference  which  has  defeated  us  for  so 
long  In  Weat  Virginia. 

Such  a  law  would  make  It  cheaper  to  be 
safe,  as  It  ought  to  be.  than  safer  to  be 
cheap,  as  It  Is  now,  on  the  West  Virginia 
Industrial  scene. 

The  lives  and  health  of  our  fellow  citizens 
Is  the  price  we  will  continue  to  pay  for 
Indifference. 

West  Virginia  should  be  number  one  in  its 
laws  concerning  industrial  safety,  particu- 
larly mine  safety.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  conscientious  industry  could  oppose 
t.hu  oropositlon.  but  the  absence  of  safety 
legislation  of  any  real  significance  and  the 
struggle  now  being  waged  in  Oongresa  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  Industry  is  not 
really  Interested  In  safety.  If  It  costs  money. 
They  seem  to  have  forg^otten  that  their  most 
valuable  asset  is  their  men,  alive  and  In  good 
hMtlfih. 


WEST  VIRGINIAS  AIRPORT 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
rend  Ms  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoi<d"  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. » 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Associated  Press  writer  Ron 
Jackson,  a  veteran  pilot,  has  written  a 
two-part  series  of  articles  on  West  Vir- 
ginia's airport  problems.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
these  articles  since  they  describe  just 
a  small  part  of  the  crisis  gripping  our 
national  air  transportation  system  which 
will  escalate  into  a  catastrophe  unless 
the  Congress  takes  prompt  action  to  en- 
act legislation  to  finance  construction  of 
new  airports  and  modernization  of  exist- 
ing airports  and  airways. 

The  articles  follow : 

There's  No  Makcin  fob  Ebror  by  Jpt  Pilots 
AT  Kanawha 
(EnrroR's    Note. — Associated    Press    writer 
Ron  Jackson,  a  licensed  Jet  pilot  and  a  vet- 
eran of  4.200  hours  of  fight  time,  took  a  deep 
look  at  problems  troubling  commercial  air- 
ports and  the  men  who  fly  today's  commer- 
cial Jet  airliners.  This  report,  the  first  In  a 
two-part    series,    looks    into    the    problems 
plaguing    the    airline    Industry,    Charleston 
specifically  and  West  Virginia  generally.) 
(By  Ron  Jackson) 

Charuiston. — The  pilot  of  a  sleek  United 
Air  Lines  Jet  flying  Into  the  battered  runways 
of  Charleston's  Kanawha  Airport  says  "the 
penalty  of  a  mistake  here  Is  horrendous." 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  margin  for  error 
when  you  set  up  to  land  here,"  Capt.  Don 
Ramsey  said.  "When  the  conditions  are 
good,"  he  added,-  however,  "the  runway  is 
good,  the  length  is  enough." 

A  planned  runway  extension  "will  help," 
Ramsey  said,  "but  It  won't  solve  the 
problem." 

"A  regional  airport  would  put  them  way 
ahead,"  the  pilot  stated. 

Ramsey.  43,  based  at  Newark,  N.J.,  was 
one  of  several  commercial  pilots  who  dis- 
cussed the  difficulties  of  airport  operation 
during  Interviews  this  week. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  regional  airports, 
those  serving  more  than  one  community, 
have  been  voiced  frequently. 

Individual  communities  want  their  own 
facilities,  but  airlines  contend  regional  air- 
ports would  be  less  expensive  In  that  one 
Installation  would  serve  the  needs  of  several 
population  centers. 


The  expense  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
aircraft  facility  Is  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  residents  of  the  Charleston  area. 

The  weathered,  bounce-battered  main  run- 
way at  Kanawha  Airport  has  deteriorated 
since  the  advent  of  heavy,  fast-flying  Jet 
traffic.  The  runways  are  cracking  under  the 
strain  and  the  result  could  be  both  exi>en- 
slve  and  dangerous. 

The  crumbling  of  the  runway  surface  Is 
occurring  where  the  big  Jets  make  contact 
and  again  in  the  area  where  they  start  apply- 
ing brakes  to  slow  down. 

It  has  developed  into  such  a  problem  that 
airport  manager  Calvin  Wilson  says  It  will 
cost  $900,000  to  repair  the  runways.  This 
money  Is  In  addition  to  the  $2.5  million 
planned,  700-foot  extension  to  the  end  of 
the  runway. 

Ramsey  said  it's  not  at  crisis  proportions 
right  now,  "but  It  will  develop  if  It  isn't 
fixed." 

The  runway  at  Kanawha  Airport  is  as- 
phalt, without  a  concrete  base  for  added 
support.  The  heat  from  the  sun  causes  the 
asphalt  to  become  soft  and  cooling  makes 
it  brittle.  The  weight  of  airplanes  causes  It 
to  break. 

Large  chunks  of  the  surface  have  been 
gouged  out. 

The  heat  and  the  huge  Jets  also  have 
caused  grooves  cut  In  the  runway  to  bend 
and  become  less  effective  In  reducing  the 
"hydroplane"  phenomenon  that  plagues  air- 
craft on  wet  riinways  and  automobiles  on 
superhighways. 

Wilson  said  repairs  slated  to  start  before 
Sept.  1,  call  for  pouring  18  Inches  of  con- 
crete, about  50  feet  wide  down  the  entire 
length  of  the  5,600-foot  strip. 

American  Airlines  Capt.  Woody  Nelson 
says  the  Boeing  727  apparently  is  "too  heavy 
for  the  construction  of  the  runway,"  al- 
though it  was  "designed,  and  Is  well 
equipped,  for  short  runways." 

Nelson's  first  officer,  Jim  Wheeler,  said  the 
airplane  Is  designed  to  "haul  160,000  pounds. 
This  weight  goes  down  to  136,000  when  the 
temperature  goes  up  to  80  degrees,"  a  condi- 
tion In  which  the  aircraft's  engines  generate 
less  than  full  power. 

Nelson  called  Kanawha  a  "safe  opera- 
tion ...  we  Just  can't  land  at  night  or  If  its 
wet." 

Ramsey  agrees  the  fleld  Is  basically  safe 
but.  "I  don't  overlook  a  straw  of  usable  goods 
(winds,  weather,  condition  of  the  runway) 
when  coming  in  here." 

The  planned  700-foot  extension  "will 
help."  Ramsey  said,  "but  it  won't  solve  the 
problem.  A  regional  airport  would  put  them 
way  ahead." 

The  reglonallzation  concept  was  approved 
by  many  of  the  commercial  pilots  who  come 
Into  Kanawha  Airport. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it."  Nelson  said. 
"An  airport  that  serves  more  people  would 
mean  more  freight  and  more  money  and 
might  generate  longer  hauls." 


Are  Mountain  'Ports  Putting  State  Behind? 
(By  Ron  Jackson) 

Charleston. — As  the  superjets  continue  to 
compress  travel  around  this  earth,  will  West 
Virginia,  with  its  mountalntop  airports,  miss 
the  boat? 

Many  state  officials  and  influential  citi- 
zens, especially  those  proponents  of  regional 
airports,  think  so,  but  It  apparently  Isn't 
worrying  the  airlines  themselves. 

Freight  and  passenger  records  continue  to 
be  set  at  Charleston,  Huntington  and  Park- 
ersburg  and  the  aircraft  makers  are  assem- 
bling smaller  Jet  transports  for  the  state's 
limited  runways. 

To  spotlight  the  states  concern  the  legis- 
lature recently  appropriated  more  money  for 
local  airports  than  It  had  In  the  past  20 
years. 

At  the  state  government  level,  Gov.  Arch 


Moore  Jr.  favors  the  regional  airport  concept 
and  said  he  would  support  building  such  a 
facility  "anywhere  In  the  state  where  the 
ptopulatlon  could  support  it." 

He  added,  however,  that  favoring  a  concept 
and  realizing  construction  are  two  different 
matters. 

"We  Just  dont  have  that  kind  of  money," 
he  said  and  "the  state  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
appropriate  that  kind  of  revenue." 

In  the  area  of  building  airports.  Gov.  Moore 
said  that  he  was  able  to  get  $600,000  from 
the  legislature  to  build  at  least  20  airports. 
equipped  with  lighted  3,600-foot,  paved  run- 
ways. 

The  $500,000  is  more  than  the  legislature 
has  allocated  for  new  airports  In  20  years 
but  Moore  said  It  wouldn't  pay  for  the  plan- 
ning of  a  regional  airport,  let  alone  Its  con- 
struction. 

The  cost  of  a  proposed  regional  airport  near 
the  Putnam  County  town  of  Hurricane,  mid- 
way between  Huntington  and  Charleston  was 
estimated  at  $20  million.  A  bond  Issue  for  Us 
construction  was  defeated  last  fall  by  Kana- 
wha County  after  passing  in  Cabell  and  Put- 
nam. 

Oeorge  Jackson,  regional  sales  and  service 
manager  for  United  Air  Lines,  said  passen- 
ger boardings  at  EUmawha  Airport  are  run- 
ning about  five  percent  below  the  rate  last 
year.  He  said  it  reflects  a  slowdown  in  area 
business  and  a  loss  of  some  major  industries 
In  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

"Seventy  per  cent  of  the  people  who  get 
on  planes  at  Kanawha  are  transients  .  .  . 
who  have  come  to  Charleston  to  do  business 
and  leave  again,"  Jackson  said.  He  said  that 
there  Jtist  aren't  any  people  who  fly  Into 
the  area  and  stay. 

Jackson  said  that,  industry-wide,  board- 
ings are  increasing  at  an  average  of  18  per 
cent  each  year. 

However,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration said  It  recorded  221,416  passenger 
boardings  In  1968  at  Kanawha  Airport,  up 
from  213,736  for  the  previous  year.  Hunting- 
ton recorded  77,905  boardings  in  1968,  an  in- 
crease from  76,531  for  1967. 

Other  statistics,  which  have  been  attract- 
ing more  attention,  reveal  the  amount  of  air 
freight  shipped  from  the  two  airports.  Kana- 
wha Airport  shipped  760.72  tons  of  freight  in 
1968,  up  123  tons  from  1967.  Huntington's 
Trl-State  Airport  shipped  170  tons  In  1968 
compared  to  Just  over  140  tons  In  1967. 

Parkersburg  sent  over  425  tons  of  freight 
by  air  in  1967  and  better  than  446  tons  in 
1968. 

Am  freight  up 
FAA  coordinator  Goodwin  Glassman  said 
many  areas  of  the  country  are  flndlng  that 
air  freight  traffic  Is  showing  a  more  rapid 
growth  than  Is  air  passenger  traffic.  He  said 
many  industries  are  trying  to  locate  near 
airports.  Aircraft  manufacturers  recognize 
this  trend,  he  added,  and  are  designing 
planes,  such  as  Boelngs's  747,  primarily  for 
freight  hauling. 

Boeing  also  is  Involved  In  making  a  con- 
vertible 727,  the  same  type  aircraft  that 
serves  both  Kanawha  and  Trl-State.  It  can 
haul  passengers  when  necessary  and  freight 
If  needed  simply  by  removing  Its  seats. 

Regardless  of  the  national  forecasts  for 
aircraft  and  airport  needs,  however  as  one 
airline  put  It,  "This  area  (West  Virginia i 
won't  have  to  worry  about  a  747  coming  In 
here." 


NATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgmla.  Mr. 
Speaker,   one   of   the   most   important 


pieces  of  legislation  pending  before  us 
today  is  H.R.  12374  to  develop  airports 
and  airways.  While  we  seem  to  have  little 
diflBculty  in  getting  men  to  the  moon, 
the  hard  fact  remains  that  thousands 
of  people  every  day  experience  diflBculty 
in  getting  off  the  ground  because  of  our 
obsolescent  airports  and  airways  sys- 
tems. I  fully  support  H.R.  12374  spon- 
.sored  by  the  esteemed  dean  of  the  West 
Virginia  congressional  delegation,  and 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  my  testi- 
mony on  this  legislation  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

Statement 
(By  Representative  Ken  Heckler.  July  22. 
1969) 
It  Is  significant  that  when  Houston  sig- 
nalled Astronaut  Buzz  Aldrin  yesterday 
Hftemoon  that  he  was  cleared  for  take-off, 
.\ldrin  promptly  asked  from  the  surface  of 
the  moon  whether  he  was  Number  1  on  the 
runway.  The  energy,  effort  and  technology 
used  in  providing  a  round-trip  to  the  moon 
can  and  must  be  applied  to  solve  the  serious 
air  transportation  crisis  here  on  earth. 

The  runways  on  earth  are  clogged  to  ca- 
pacity. Gate  positions  are  difficult  to  find. 
Terminals,  parking  areas,  and  access  roads 
are  jammed  Without  entering  into  the  buzz- 
saw  argument  about  air  traffic  controllers, 
the  facts  are  that  the  equipment  now  in  use 
at  many  airports  was  designed  for  the  pro- 
peller age  of  aviation,  it  was  designed  up  to 
20  years  ago,  and  by  1975  this  equipment 
will  be  critically  obsolescent,  over  15  years 
old,  and  totally  inadequate  for  the  demands 
of  modern  aviation. 

Ten  years  ago,  50  million  people  a  year 
travelled  by  air.  Last  year,  it  was  150  million. 
In  1979,  it  will  be  over  triple  that  amount — 
470  million.  Within  ten  years,  an  average 
1,200,000  people  daily  will  board  aircraft  op- 
erated by  U.S.  airlines.  We  face  the  possibility 
before  long  of  having  more  than  two  million 
people  airborne  over  the  United  States  on 
.my  one  busy  day.  In  ten  years,  our  114,000 
private  aircraft  will  virtually  double. 

Yesterday  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Voipe  and  FAA  Administrator  John  H.  Shaf- 
fer testified  before  this  committee  in  support 
01  this  legislation.  Secretary  VoIpe  labelled 
airport  and  airway  development  "one  of  our 
most  urgent  transportation  problems."  Mr. 
Shaffer  stated:  "Unless  action  is  taken  to 
institute  a  major  program  of  Improvement 
and  expansion,  the  capability  of  the  airport 
and  airways  system  to  accommodate  the  de- 
mands will  continue  to  deteriorate  and  po- 
tential beneficial  growth  will  be  curtailed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  that  kind  of 
testimony  is  far  too  weak  to  describe  the 
air  transportation  crisis  already  upon  tis. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are  In  an  air- 
port-airways crisis  today.  And  it  is  fast  esca- 
lating into  a  catastrophe  due  to  the  Inaction 
of  Congress. 

Congress  has  delayed  and  temporized  while 
the  airport-airways  crisis  has  deepened.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airport  funds  has  been  diminished 
to  a  trickle  just  when  the  urgent  need  was 
increasing.  Prom  1966.  when  $161.7  million 
in  Federal  aid  to  airport  funds  was  requested. 
the  amount  of  requests  for  Federal  aid  to 
airports  has  skyrocketed  to  $448.5  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970 — nearly  three  times 
the  amount  four  years  ago. 

Yet  Congress  which  appropriated  $75  mil- 
lion for  Federal  aid  to  airport  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  appropriated  only  a  paltry 
S30  million  for  the  flscaJ  year  1970.  I  have 
introduced  amendments  on  the  floor  to  in- 
crease these  Federal  aid  to  airport  funds 
by  as  little  as  $10  million,  and  have  been 
beaten  back  on  every  occasion.  Congress  must 
measure  up  to  its  responsibilities,  and  r>ass 
this  authorizing  bill,  which  will  put  the  bur- 
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den  where  It  belongs — on  the  airport  users 
rather  than  the  general  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reellze  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  dealing 
with  the  tax  portion  of  this  bill,  but  I  would 
like  to  throw  In  my  two  cents  about  fuel 
taxes.  There  Is  a  9-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  gen- 
eral aviation  fuel,  and  a  B'v,  ticket  tax.  Pre- 
sumably the  increase  in  the  ticket  tax  Is  in 
lieu  of  a  fuel  tax  on  commercial  airlines.  I 
suggest  it  would  be  fairer  to  put  a  tax  on 
fuel  used  by  commercial  airlines  Instead  of 
a  portion  of  the  ticket  tax.  Maybe  it  was 
adjusted  In  that  fashion  to  gain  supfKirt  for 
the  bill,  and  that  is  only  a  detail. 

The  FAA  has  testified  we  will  need  900  new 
airports  and  Improvements  to  some  2,750  ex- 
isting airports.  I  am  very  pleased  that  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Staggers  Bill  provides  grants 
for  airport  system  planning  to  areawlde  plan- 
ning agencies.  Travellers  from  all  over  the 
nation  use  airports,  and  we  should  develop  a 
national  system  more  In  keeping  with  the 
national  airport  plan.  There  is  no  excuse  lor 
one  selfish  or  provincial  Interest  to  dictate 
to  the  nation  an  airport  which  may  be  unsafe 
or  poorly  located  from  the  standpoint  of  pas- 
sengers and  taxpayers  from  fifty  states  which 
use  It.  We  106t  out  in  West  Virginia  In  1967 
on  airport  which  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration stated  on  May  15.  1967  would  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area.  At  that  time, 
the  FAA  stated:  "The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  the  long-range  alr- 
p>ort  requirements  of  the  people  of  Southern 
West  Virginia  are  best  met,  and  the  public 
Interest  best  served,  by  the  least-cost  devel- 
opment of  a  midway  regional  airport.  More- 
over, development  of  a  single  regional  I'acll- 
Ity  affords  the  opportunity  for  spreading  the 
development  cost  over  the  widest  possible 
user  base  and  holds  the  greater  promise  of 
better  scheduled  transportation  service  to 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  area  of  southern 
West  Virginia 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  be- 
lieves this  recommendation  warrants  con- 
sideration for  grant-in-aid  assistance,  with- 
in the  limits  of  available  Federal  resources. 
The  FAA,  therefore,  urged  Inamedlate  con- 
sideration and  unified  support  by  all  state 
and  Involved  local  officials  to  build  a  regional 
airport  at  the  Midway  site."  West  Virginia 
and  the  nation  lost  out  on  this  superior  air- 
port which  I  am  confident  would  have  been 
ours  if  this  legislation  had  been  passed  two 
years  ago:  (1)  It  was  argued  that  insufficient 
Federal  funds  were  available  to  build  this 
superior  airport:  and  (2)  the  planning  funds 
contained  In  this  bill  would  have  conclu- 
sively documented  the  statements  Included 
In  the  FAA  decision  of  May  15.  1967. 

The  West  Virginia  example  can  be  repeated 
many  times  throughout  fifty  states:  all  of 
which  face  serious  and  deepening  crises  in 
air  transportation.  According  to  the  FAA. 
in  the  next  five  years  we  will  need  about  82 
billion  to  build  and  develop  airports,  and 
more  than  $5  billion  over  the  period  1970- 
1979.  In  the  next'  five  years,  we  will  need 
about  $1.2  billion  in  new  facilities  and  equip- 
ment If  the  airways  system  Is  to  handle  the 
anticipated  additional  traffic.  Over  the  full 
decade  1970-1979.  well  over  $2  billion  will 
be  needed.  Required  research  to  develop 
sophisticated  new  electronics  equipment  will 
add  a  need  for  several  hundred  million  more 
dollars. 

Despite  the  growing  congestion  and  the 
critical  needs,  the  FAA  has  not  overlooked 
Its  main  mission — safety  in  aviation.  But 
here  also,  the  life  of  every  human  being  who 
boards  a  plane  will  be  Increasingly  en- 
dangered unless  we  can  gear  up  our  research 
and  development  work  and  tie  it  more  close- 
ly with  what  is  being  done  in  our  aerospace 
effort.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Is  spending  over  $100  mil- 
lion annually  on  advanced  research  in  aero- 
nautics. Just  because  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion Is  handled  bv  one  committee  and  the 


FAA  authorization  by  another  is  no  excuse 
for  Congress  to  fail  to  integrate  these  highly 
significant  research  efforts  to  improve  air- 
craft, to  improve  navigational  aids,  to  pre- 
vent mld-alr  collisions,  to  examine  clear  air 
turbulence,  and  the  aeromedlal  aspects  of 
aviation  safety.  The  exciting  new  technolog- 
ical breakthrough  in  solid  state  electronics 
and  mlcro-mlniaturlzatlon  can  be  applied 
in  modernizing  equipment  to  man  our  air- 
ways more  safely.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Jumbo  jets  and  other  high-speed  perform- 
ance aircraft,  we  must  Increase  our  research 
and  development  efforts  to  achieve  greater 
air  safety.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  air 
carrier  accidents  attributable  to  faulty 
equipment  or  flaws  in  the  air  traffic  control 
system. 

The  pending  legislation  would  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  protect  the  safety  of 
passengers  in  a  vastly  enlarged  air  transjxjr- 
tatlon  system.  The  bill  proposes  that  the  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  airways  facilities 
and  equipment  be  increased  to  about  $250 
million  annually  for  the  next  ten  years.  It  is 
also  proposed  that  Federal  aid  to  airport  de- 
velopment amount  to  $180  million  In  flscal 
1970  and  $220  million  In  1971,  totahng  $2.6 
billion  for  airport  aid  over  a  ten-year  period. 

The  user  taxes  recommended  are  as  fol- 
lows: increase  existing  ticket  tax  from  6% 
to  8<^r:  Impose  a  new  $3  head  tax  on  pas- 
sengers travelling  to  points  outside  the  con- 
tiguous states:  Impose  a  new  5^^  tax  on  air 
freight  waybills:  and  levy  a  tax  of  9  cents  a 
gallon  on  all  fuels  used  by  business,  private 
and  utility  aircraft.  These  taxes  would  pro- 
duce revenues  of  $569  million  in  the  first  full 
year,  an  increase  of  $274  million  over  the 
present  taxes.  Ehirlng  the  next  ten  years,  the 
yield  from  the  new  taxes  would  approximate 
$9  billion,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  that 
we  would  have  realized  with  presently  exist- 
ing taxes.  To  do  the  Job  adequately,  we  need 
these  revenues. 

I  strongly  support  the  pending  legislation, 
which  is  similar  to  bills  which  I  Introduced 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  iH.R.  19203) 
and  also  on  January  20.  1969  (H.R.  4119). 
Congress  must  act  and  act  now  or  bear  the 
responsibility  for  triggering  the  catastrophe 
which  win  inevitably  follow. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ABM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
tabulated  results  of  a  poll  taken  in  my 
l&th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 
They  indicate  an  overwhelming  measure 
of  support  for  President  Nixon's  ABM 
program.  They  also  show  that  people  are 
not  prepared  to  pay  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage  financed  by  Uncle  Sam.  that 
they  are  against  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18,  and  that  they  want  a  Federal  cor- 
poration to  run  their  mail  service. 

It  also  shows  that  the  people  will  sup- 
port a  "pay-as-you-go"  social  security 
system  maintained  with  increases  in  tax 
collections  to  pay  for  increases  in  bene- 
fits. 

The  Vietnam  war  troop  withdrawal  is 
desired  by  the  majority  of  18th  District 
people,  regardless  of  what  developments 
occur  in  negotiations  with  Hanoi.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  draft  lottery  system  has 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents, according  to  the  poll  results. 

Dissatisfaction  with  campus  rioting 
runs  high,  and  a  huge  majority  wants 
action  taken  to  see  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  provide  financial 
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Yes    (15,143) 88.6 

No    (1.353) - - 7.9 

No  response  (695) 3.5 

8.  Should  the  Federal  Government  enact 
laws  to  prevent  strikes  by  public  employees 
such  as  policemen,  firemen,  schoolteachers, 
garbage  collectors,  etc.? 

Yes    (9.905) .-  57.8 

No    (6,333) 37.0 

No  response  (884) 5.2 

9.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18? 

Yes    (5,580). 32.5 

No    (10,983) 64.0 

No   response    (587) 3.4 

10.  Ek)  you  favor  abolishing  the  electoral 
college  and  electing  the  President  by  direct 
popular  vote? 

Yes    (13.947) 81.5 

No    (2,443) 14.3 

No  response   (1,732) 4.3 

1 1 .  Do  you  support  the  proposal  to  convert 
the  Post  Office  Into  a  Government-owned 
corporation  to  operate  as  a  self-supporting 
operation? 

Yes    (13.048) 76.2 

No    (2.959) 17,3 

No  response   (1,126) 6.6 

12.  Red  China — do  you  favor  U.S.  suppwrt 
for  admission  of  Peking  to  the  United 
Nations? 

Yes    (4,970) 29.0 

No    (11.043) 64.4 

No  response   (1,123) 6.6 


aid  for  those  who  take  part  in  disrupting 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

A  large  majority  desires  a  direct  vote 
for  the  Presidency  to  take  the  place  of 
the  outmoded  electoral  college  system.  A 
significant  majority  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  pass  legislation  outlawing 
strikes  by  public  employees. 

The  President's  revenue  sharing  plan 
with  the  States  has  the  approval  of  the 
bulk  of  people  who  answered  my  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  17,000  people 
completed  this  12-question  poll,  giving 
me  their  views  on  issues  before  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  They  have  evidenced  a 
desire  for  action  on  our  part  to  change 
some  of  the  present  system.  They  have 
indicated  that  they  want  a  strong  de- 
fense, peace,  a  new  Selective  Service 
System  and  financial  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  their  Government. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  large  number 
of  responses  received.  It  indicates  that 
people  are  knowledgeable  about  what  is 
going  on  in  Government,  do  not  like 
what,  they  see  in  some  areas  of  our  na- 
tional-Ufe,  and  will  insist  that  Congress 
cooperate  with  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  find  meaningful  solutions  to 
these  nagging  problems. 

The  questionnaire  results  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Constituents  Responses — All  17.168 
Respondents 
[Responses  In  p)ercent|  ■ 

1.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  needs  an  Tniir    ny-ir  nirM    aT-n/r-Mr-co 

anti-mlssUe  defense  system,  ABM?  ^^^   GOLDEN   SUMMER 

Yes   (10  737)  .  62  6         'Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 

No    ( 5.090). --""'IIIIIIIII"""'    29  7  °iission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

No  response  (1,322) 7.7  Point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 

'  traneous  matter.) 

TT  ;  J^J"""  ^^T  !^  "'^''^"  ^"'T  '^^        Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Journal 
United    Stat^    should    begin    to    withdraw     ^^  Commerce,  in  its  July   17,   1969,  edi- 

^'^r'hP   Tnr™    T  y'"^^'^'-^"*'^^     tion,  Carried  a  most  interesting  editorial 
of    the      outcome      of      the      Parts      peace        _i.li   j  ..mi.     ,-.   u       ,-,  ,,  ,-,       ^,_ 

conference?  entitled  "The  Golden  Summer. '  For  the 

benefit  of  those  Members  who  may  not 

Yes   (9,794) 57.2     have  read  this  comment,  it  is  included  at 

No     (6,338) 37.0     the  end  of  these  remarks. 

No  response  (1.000). 5.8         ^he  editorial  points  out  certain  eco- 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  lottery  system  with  no  .     n„-„ij„,-  ^tween  rnnriitinns  nre 
exceptions  for  drafting  of  military  personnel?     "O.™^^  parallels  oetween  conaitions  pre- 
vailing in  the  summer  of  1929  and  now. 

Yes   (9.998) 58.4     while   the  conditions  are  not  all  pre- 

No  risJ,nse'7r^2s^ ^77     ^^^^^  *^^^^-  "^^^  ^^  Similar  enough  to 

«o  response  (i,dJ5) 7.7     give  us  pause  for  thought  and  considera- 

4.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would  tion.  And,  my  purpose  in  bringing  this 
return  to  the  States  and  local  governments     editorial  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 

Zn^f  l^J^ZuZt''  f  P«i«"^«««  Of  ^h«     leads  me  also  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
money    now    collected    in    Federal    Income      i„„;„i„i.;„„  v,,-  *  ct  i      ■ 

taxes'  legislative  histoi-y  of  farm  program  legis- 

lation since  1920  and  to  call  attention  to 
3^^   'i^«nl°' ■"  ^^'^     the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 

So  resyonse-7i:344u:::::::::::::::::  '7:8  i"^^  °"  f.^^  V^  Jf^f  hearings  on  the 

continuation  of  the  farm  program  at  a 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  time  when  many  urge  us  to  terminate,  or 
should  guarantee  a  minimum  annual  income     phase  out,  such  pro^^rams 

to  heads  of  families,  whether  or  not  they  are  o,^^,,    ««■*«>    ttr i%    iir        t     a 

working?  Soon   after   World   War   I,   American 

agriculture    was    in    a   state    of   chaos. 
Yes   (1.176) 6.9     Farmers,  who  had  suffered  under  rigid 

NO  resS^e76567:::": 11  price    controls    during    the    war     were 

^J^J    o  ^ooo;  j.o  caught  m  a  cost-price  squeeze.  Although 

6.  Should  Congress  insist  that  any  Social  food  costs  were  high,  the  prices  that  the 
Secunty  increases  be  tied  to  tax  Increases  to  farmer  received  for  his  production  were 
keep  programs  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis?  disastrously  low.  Farm  leaders  and  leg- 
Yes  (12,177) 71.1  islators  seeking  remedies  were  joined  by 

No     (3,804) 22.  2  astute  business  leaders  who  realized  that 

No  response  (1,157) 6.8  farmers   were   their   biggest   customers. 

7.  Should  Congress  deny  Federal  grants  or  When  Edgar  Wallace,  representing  the 
scholarships  to  university  students  charged  American  Federation  of  Labor,  testified 
by  their  school  officials  with  disrupting  nor-  before  the  Congress  on  efforts  to  stabilize 
mai  campus  activities?  farm  prices  in  1922,  he  said" 


When  I  appeared  here  about  a  year  ago  or 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  there  were 
some  5,000,000  workingmen  walking  the 
streets.  We  considered  then  that  the  reason 
for  the  depression  In  the  industries  was  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  were  not  getting  prices 
for  their  products  and  consequently  were 
unable  to  buy. 

George  N.  Peek  of  Moline,  111.,  a  busi- 
nessman who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  and  his  business 
associate.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  became 
the  main  promoters  of  an  agricultural 
stabilization  proposal  that  later  became 
the  basis  for  legislation  sponsored  by 
Senator  Charles  L.  McNar>-,  of  Oregon, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  Repre- 
sentative Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  of  Iowa,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  The  legislative  committee 
had  the  assistance  of  Charles  J.  Brand, 
a  consulting  specialist  in  marketing  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  devel- 
oping the  initial  McNary-Haugen  bill. 
Similar  legislation  to  stabilize  farm 
prices  was  intrcxluced  by  Senator  George 
Norris,  of  Nebraska,  and  Representative 
James  H.  Sinclair,  of  North  Dakota. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  House  re- 
port— No.  631,  68th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion: May  2.  1924 — on  the  initial  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill.  One  statement  in  the 
ref)ort  has  a  familiar  ring: 

There  will  be  a  further  diminution  of  farm 
purchasing  power,  hence  a  further  lessening 
in  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods,  a 
lessening  need  for  labor  in  urban  industries. 
with  an  increasing  supply  of  labor,  due  to  the 
movement  from  the  farms.  This  will  result 
In  increased  unemplo\Tnent.  wage  reductions, 
lessened  factory  production  because  of  less- 
ened demand,  and  finally  an  urban  depres- 
sion similar  to  the  farm  depression  The 
majority  of  far-seeing  men  in  the  commercial, 
financial  and  industrial  world  recognize  the 
interdependence  between  prosperity  in  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  in  agriculture.  The 
labor  organizations  have  indicated  a  similar 
recognition  by  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  farm-relle: 
measure. 

But  the  clear  warning  signs  were  not 
heeded.  True,  some  stop-gap  credit  meas- 
ures were  taken  but  it  was  not  until  1927 
that  Congress  approved  a  McNai-y-Hau- 
gen  bill  aimed  at  economic  solutions  to 
the  firm  situation.  The  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Calvin  Coolidge.  The  follow- 
ing year  Congress  again  passed  the  bill 
and,  again.  President  Coolidge  vetoed  it. 

More  perceptive.  Herbert  Hoover  ran 
on  a  platform  promising  farm  relief  and 
he  signed  into  law  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1929.  The  new  au- 
thority, based  in  part  on  the  McNarj'- 
Haugen  and  the  Norris-Sinclair  pro- 
posals, enabled  President  Hoover  to 
establish  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  ap- 
pointing as  Chairman  a  businessman, 
Alexander  Legge,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co. 

But  the  damage  already  had  been  done. 
Farm  fed  and  farm  lead,  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  exploded  while  stockbrokers 
in  Wall  Street  jumped  out  windows.  Men 
tried  to  sell  apples  on  the  street  for  sud- 
denly all  the  warnings  of  disaster  con- 
tained in  the  House  report  of  1924  had 
come  true. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  under  the  new 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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was  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933.  But,  when  the 
courts  found  this  law  unconstitutional, 
farm  economy  again  threatened  to  push 
the  entire  Nation  into  another  depres- 
sion and  the  Congress  responded,  enact- 
ing the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938. 

Since  then,  learning  by  experience  and 
building  on  the  principles  of  assistance 
to  agriculture  in  stabilizng  prices  and 
maintaining  a  balance  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  Congress,  in  1965,  approved, 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  The  authority 
did  improve  farm  net  Income  and  it  did 
result  in  reducing  burdensome  Govern- 
ment-held surpluses.  Consequently,  in 
the  last  Congress  I  sponsored  legislation 
to  continue  the  program.  But,  Congress. 
in  its  wisdom,  resolved  to  permit  the  new 
administration  taking  office  in  1969  its 
say  on  farm  policy,  and  the  law  was 
extended  only  for  1  year  and  will  expire 
on  December  31,  1970. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  again  with  legislat- 
ing on  agriculture.  As  the  basis  for  such 
studies  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  make 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  both  permanent  pro- 
sirams.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
began  hearings  on  this  matter  July  15, 
and  we  shall  continue  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

As  we  conduct  these  hearings,  we  can 
recall  another  statement  in  the  House 
Report  of  1924: 

The  free-trade  remedy,  if  undertaken  at 
this  point  would  inevitably  accentuate  the 
trouble  and  Increase  the  panic,  making  it 
general  Instead  of  being  confined  to  agricul- 
ture, as  Is  largely  the  case  at  present.  There 
are  three  great  essentials  to  create  and  main- 
tain general  farm  prosperity.  First,  an  adjust- 
ment between  the  prices  of  farm  commodities 
and  the  prices  of  nonagrlcultural  commodi- 
ties that  win  give  the  farmer  a  decent  and 
reasonable  and  equitable  purchasing  power; 
second,  a  price  level  equal  to  the  general 
range  of  prices  at  which  the  major  part  of 
farm  indebtedness  has  been  Incurred;  third, 
the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  stability  in 
the  general  price  level  preferably  with  a 
gentle  rise  such  as  occurred  during  the  basing 
period  from  which  ratio  prices  are  to  rest, 
e.xtendlng  for  ten  years  from   1905  to  1914." 

And.  with  such  prefatory'  remarks.  I 
commend  to  your  study  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  editorial.  "The  Golden  Sum- 
mer": 

The  Golden  Summer 

Few  attempting  total  recall  now  are  en- 
tirely successful  in  remembering  just  how  it 
was  40  years  ago  when  the  nation  was  get- 
ung  into  what  would  be  the  last  golden  sum- 
mer it  would  experience  in  many  a  year. 

Prosperity  was  on  every  hand,  but  six  con- 
secutive years  of  economic  expansion  had 
made  some  conservative  leaders  cautious. 
Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  was 
restive.  Earlier  in  the  year  it  had  prevailed 
on  the  Board  in  Washington  to  caution  banks 
iigainst  money  for  speculative  purposes. 

But  this  didn't  satisfy  a  number  of  people. 
It  didn't  satisfy  Paul  M.  Warburg,  or  Rus- 
sell Leffingwell  or  even  one  of  the  Board's 
own  members,  Adolph  Miller.  These  men 
'.vanted  the  Fed  to  put  on  the  brakes  slightly 
by  raising  the  rediscount  rate  to  6  per  cent. 
Tliey  feared  things  might  be  getting  out  of 
hand. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  was  not 
as  reckless  or  ill-informed  as  some  may  think 


today  when  they  look  back  on  that  summer 
in  retrospect.  Business  inventories  were 
mounting  but  consumer  spending  was  begin- 
ning to  slacken.  New  building  contracts  and 
housing  starts  were  off  sharply.  Industrial 
production  had  been  doing  well  up  to  June 
and  emplo3rment  continued  to  climb  In  July. 
Thereafter,  both  seemed  to  slack  off  a  bit. 
And  this,  combined  with  significant  declines 
in  commodity  prices  convinced  some  of  the 
economic  experts  that  the  time  might  prove 
unpropltlous  for  a  general  braking  action. 

Those  who  favored  an  expansionist  j>ollcy 
warned  In  subdued  tones  that  such  action  at 
a  time  when  parts  of  the  economy  were 
showing  signs  of  hesitancy  might  push  the 
whole  nation  into  a  recession, 

A  number  of  businessmen  and  college 
economics  professors  were  then  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  book  published  the  previous  year 
by  William  Trufant  Foster  and  Wadlll  Catch- 
ings,  the  latter  destined  to  become  a  part- 
ner in  Goldman  Sachs.  Entitled  "The  Road  to 
Plenty. '  It  developed  the  rough  thesis  that 
an  economy  could  keep  expanding  indefinite- 
ly so  long  as  its  consumers  were  supplied 
with  enough  money  income.  The  authors 
maintained,  however,  that  a  high  rate  of 
production  didn't  automatically  mean  a  cor- 
responding high  rate  of  consumer  bu>1ng. 
Oversaving,  time  lags  and  other  factors 
could  create  buying  lags  and  excess  capacity. 
The  government,  in  such  circumstances, 
should  move  in  and  put  'more  money  Into 
consumers'  hands"  until  the  situation  was 
corrected. 

No  one  could  have  known  In  July,  1929. 
that  President  Roosevelt  would  be  putting 
part  of  these  teachings  into  practice  on  n 
massive  scale  some  years  thereafter  and  to- 
day— 40  years  later — It  is  uncertain  just  to 
what  extent  the  "expansionists"  did  Influ- 
ence the  course  of  events  and  non-events  that 
summer. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  waited  until 
August  before  deciding  to  take  the  risk  of 
restraining  the  economy  by  raising  the  dis- 
count rate.  But  by  then  call  money  rates 
were  so  high  they  were  sucking  in  funds 
from  all  over  the  country. 

The  prevailing  atmosphere  was  one  of  rosy 
optimism — much  of  it  generated  by  the  con- 
tinuous, spectacular  run-up  of  securities 
prices.  Congress  had  been  taking  little  inter- 
est in  the  general  state  of  the  economv.  Most 
of  those  months  it  was  discussing  tariffs  and 
a  new  farm  program,  although  it  did  begin 
discussions  late  In  the  summer  of  a  new 
conservation  measure  proposed  by  President 
Hoover. 

A  few  warning  voices  were  raised.  The  mar- 
kets experienced  a  few  jolts  In  September. 
But  overall  there  was  little  to  prepare  the 
nation  for  the  black  tidings  that  would  begin 
pouring  out  of  Wall  St.  on  Oct.  23. 

A  good  many  bitter  accusations  accom- 
panied the  collapse — some  of  them  certainly 
misplaced.  Was  the  Fed  wrong  In  raising  the 
rediscount  rate?  Things  would  have  been 
worse  If  It  hadn't.  Was  Mr.  Hoover  wrong 
in  expressing  confidence  in  the  economy? 
One  can  imagine  what  might  have  happened 
If  he  had  failed  to  do  so.  Were  the  expan- 
sionists right  after  all?  Perhaps,  but  the  pa- 
tient had  to  endure  prolonged  and  cataclys- 
mic convulsions  before  getting  a  probation- 
ary discharge. 

These  questions  should  not  be  considered 
of  solely  historical  significance.  Those  who 
are  trying  to  read  the  economic  Indicators 
today — who  are  not  sure  whether  the  gov- 
ernment should  apply  more  brakes,  or  what 
kind;  or  when,  who  are  not  sure  whether  it 
is  better  to  risk  more  Inflation  than  a  re- 
cession— ar"  confronting  dilemmas  that  their 
counterparts  of  four  decades  ago  would  find 
vaguely  familiar. 

To  be  sure,  the  signs  today  are  different 
And  some  basic  problems  are  different.  Then 
the  inflation  was  in  securities.  Today  it  Is  in 
commodity   prices.   The   levers   that  should 


have  been  pulled  in  1929  or  earlier  are  not 
those  that  should  be  pulled  today.  In  fact. 
It  may  be  another  40  years  before  everyone 
will  agree  (alas.  In  retrospect)  on  which  they 
should  have  been. 

What  does  strike  us  as  being  particularly 
Interesting  is  the  thought  that  despite  all 
the  learned  economic  tomes  that  have  been 
written,  the  statistics  that  have  been  col- 
lected, the  agencies  that  have  been  created 
and  the  safeguards  built  into  the  economic 
system,  the  authorities  don't  seem  much 
more  firmly  In  command  of  the  situation 
today  than  they  did  40  years  ago.  So  perhaps 
things  haven't  changed  all  that  much  since 
the  golden  summer  of  1S29. 


ELDERLY  TRANSIT  FARE  REDUC- 
TION ACT— OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
MUST  BE  HELPED— THEY  CANNOT 
BE  OVERLOOKED  ANY  LONGER 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  squeeze 
on  the  lives  of  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans is  constantly  growing  worse.  Their 
incomes  are  almost  always  severely  lim- 
ited. Drug  prices  are  at  despairingly 
astronomical  heights  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them.  Inflation  and  taxation 
tear  at  them  from  almost  everj-  side,  as 
efforts  to  gain  tax  relief  for  them  on 
earned  income  flutter  helplessly  by  the 
wayside. 

So  many  efforts  to  aid  our  elderly  have 
been  warped  to  the  profit  of  others 
more  than  that  of  intended  recipients. 
Such  indications  have  surfaced  in  regard 
to  medicare  and  medicaid  recently.  All 
In  all.  the  picture  is  a  sad  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  bright  spots 
have  appeared.  Individual  jurisdictions 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  extend 
considerations  to  the  elderly  which  would 
alleviate  their  situations.  In  New  York 
City,  the  elderly  may  ride  for  half  fare 
on  mass  transit  during  nonrush  hours, 
weekends,  and  holidays.  This  is  a  mini- 
mal benefit,  which  gives  these  citizens 
an  incentive  to  utilize  transit,  keeping 
the  scope  of  their  activities  wide.  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  such  a  benefit 
cannot  be  made  available  to  all  senior 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  may  do  this  through  amendment 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1965.  Priority  in  allocation  of  funds  un- 
der the  act  could  be  made  to  those  cities 
and  other  public  agencies  which  will  per- 
mit persons  at  least  65  years  of  age  to 
lise  such  mass  transit  facilities  at  spe- 
cially reduced  fares.  This  is  the  thrust  of 
the  measure  I  am  introducing. 

Under  the  1965  act,  local  public  bodies 
and  various  other  public  agencies  that 
own  or  operate  urban  transit  systems 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  financial  aid.  This  meas- 
ure amends  the  act  to  give  priority  to 
jurisdictions  which  offer  at  least  a  75 
percent  fare  reduction  to  those  over  65. 
This  reduction  must  occur  on  week  days 
diu-ing  nonrush  hours,  and  all  day  Sat- 
urday, Sunday  and  hohdays. 

Tliis  is  the  only  manner  in  which  our 
Federal  Government  may  exercise  any 
authority  in  this  area.  The  measure  also 
amends  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
authorize     the     Interstate     Commerce 
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Commission  to  allow  privately  owned 
and  operated  carriers  to  reduce  their 
rates  for  those  aged  65  or  over.  This 
would  affect  trains,  buses  and  water  car- 
riers. 

Any  increase  or  reduction  in  fares  for 
interstate  carriers  must  be  approved  by 
the  ICC  This  bill  would  give  the  ICC 
authority  to  approve  deductions  in  this 
area. 

In  no  way  is  this  a  punitive  measure 
aimed  at  coercing  urban  mass  transit 
jurisdictions  to  give  the  elderly  an  un- 
fair benefit.  We  must  upgrade  the  quali- 
ty of  American  life  for  all  older  citi- 
zens. We  simply  have  not  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  problem. 

It  should  be  possible  to  make  available 
to  these  citizens  an  entire  range  of  life- 
enhancing  benefits.  Other  societies  have 
done  so.  Why  can  we  not?  A  list  of  pos- 
sible benefits  follows: 

1.  Reduce    rates    on    commercial    airlines 
for  the  elderly. 
2    Support   gerontology   centers. 

3.  Allow  deduction  of  all  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them. 

4.  Allow  retirement  credit  for  service  In 
JederaJrState  cooperative  programs. 

5.  Make  available  outpatient  drug  cover- 
age under  Medicare. 

6.  Increase  monthly  benefits  and  cost  of 
living  raises. 

7  Allow  Federal  employees  to  elect  old 
age,  survivors  and  disability  coverage. 

8.  Increase  the  older  person's  personal  in- 
come tax  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,200. 

9.  Provide  an  additional  $5,000  exemption 
from  Income  tax  received  as  annuities,  pen- 
sions or  other  retirement  benefits. 

I  have  introduced  each  of  these  meas- 
ures in  the  Congress.  There  is  broad  pop- 
ular support  for  every  one  of  them. 
Further,  the  need  for  each  of  these  bene- 
fits is  positively  established.  None  of 
them  would  penalize  any  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  in  America  do  we 
ignore  the  b>asic  needs  of  too  many  older 
Americans.  They  are  too  often  patted 
on  the  back,  given  an  absolute  minimum 
and  then  ignored  by  society.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
society  that  we  must  beg  for  such  gains 
now.  after  other  nations  have  given  all 
or  most  of  them  to  their  older  citizens. 


Mr    JOE   HATCHER.   OF  THE  NASH- 
VILLE TENNESSEAN 

I  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  over  40  years,  Mr.  Hatcher,  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  has  dealt  with 
the  political  scene  in  both  our  State  and 
national  affairs. 

As  the  dean  of  Tennessee  E>olitical  col- 
umnists, Mr.  Hatcher  has  become  a  tra- 
dition in  our  State,  and  a  byword  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  political  activities 
of  candidates  of  all  parties.  He  has  re- 
ported with  insight  and  authority,  and 
his  store  of  knowledge  on  political  af- 
fairs within  Tennessee  are  unsurpassed. 

Recently  Mr.  Hatcher  was  honored  at  a 
luncheon  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  attended 
by  the  entire  Tennessee  congressional 
delegation;  Representative  Carl  Albert, 


of     Oklahoma,     our     House     majority 
leader;  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  Rep- 
resentative, John  McCormack,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. That  luncheon  was  covered 
by  the  Nashville  Tennessean's  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  Mr.  Edmund  Willing- 
ham,  and  I  include  Mr.  Willingham's  ar- 
ticle on  that  occasion  in  the  Record: 
Washington  in  Salute  to  Hatcher 
(By  Edmund  WlUlngham) 
Washington. — National  leaders.  Tennessee 
lawmakers  and  fello*  newsmen  turned  out 
yesterday  to  pay  tribute  to  Joe  Hatcher,  dean 
of  Tennessee's  t>olltlcal  columnists. 

Among  the  first  to  praise  Hatcher's  work 
at  the  Nashville  Tennessean  over  a  48-year 
period  was  Bascom  Tlmmons,  the  dean  of 
Washington's  political  columnists. 

Tlmmons,  who  covered  Woodrow  Wilson's 
nomination  for  President  In  Baltimore  In 
1912  and  who  has  been  covering  the  nation's 
capital  ever  since,  said  he  had  seen  thou- 
sands of  newspapermen  float  through  this 
city,  and  added: 

"Joe  Hatcher  is  the  peer  of  any  newsp>aper- 
man  I've  ever  known.  Go  back  and  write 
some  more  columns,  Joe.  I  need  to  keep  In- 
formed." 

The  tributes  came  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Capitol  hosted  by  Rep.  Joe  Evlns.  Others 
present  Included  the  entire  Tennessee  dele- 
gation, newsmen  who  represent  Tennessee 
papers  In  the  capital,  Rep.  Carl  Albert,  D- 
Okla.,  House  majority  leader.  Speaker  John 
McCormack,  D-Mass.,  and  John  Selgenthaler, 
editor  of  the  Tennessean. 

McCormack  began  his  tribute  by  recalling 
that,  as  a  young  congressman,  he  had  visited 
SllUman  Evans  Sr.,  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Tennessean,  who  was  then  serving  as  assist- 
ant postmaster  general.  McCormack  said  he 
was  seeking  four  or  five  favors  and  that  Evans 
graciously  agreed  to  help  him  on  each  one. 
McCormack  thanked  E\'ans,  and  then 
Evans  thanked  McCormack. 

"But  why  are  you  thanking  me?"  McCor- 
mack Inquired. 

"For  leaving  me  my  desk,"  Evans  said  with 
a  smile. 

McCormack  told  Hatcher  that  the  news- 
man's profession  was  an  lmp>ortant  one  as 
It  molded  public  opinion,  and  could  do  so  on 
a  sound  or  an  emotional  basis.  "We  of 
Massachusetts  know  of  your  profound  mind 
and  your  great  contribution,"  the  speaker 
said. 

Evlns  said  Albert  Einstein  was  asked  why 
man  could  develop  nuclear  energy,  but  not 
solve  his  political  problems.  He  said  Einstein 
replied  that  politics  was  vastly  more  compli- 
cated than  science. 

"Joe  is  an  expert  in  this  complicated  field," 
Evins  said. 

Gov.  Buford  Ellington  wired  his  congratu- 
lations to  Hatcher  at  the  lucheon.  saying: 
"It  is  a  E^eat  pleasure  for  me  to  join  your 
many  friends  In  Tennessee  In  offering  con- 
gratulations on  this  occasion  in  your  honor. 
Your  40-plus  years  as  a  political  reporter  and 
columnist  are  to  be  commended,  and  we  are 
all  proud  of  you  and  your  distinguished  ca- 
reer. 

"May  this  occasion  be  an  enjoyable  and 
memorable  one  for  all  of  you,  and  you  have 
my"  best   wishes   in   the   years  ahead." 

Evins  presented  Hatcher  with  two  gifts — 
a  plaque  on  which  a  crystal  ball  was  mount- 
ed, which  Evins  said  Hatcher  could  use  in 
the  state's  Senate  race  next  year,  and  a 
pen  about  four  times  the  normal  size,  which 
Evins  said  represented  the  power  of  Hatcher's 
pen. 

Selgenthaler  recalled  some  of  the  lighter 
moments  of  Hatcher's  years  on  the  paper, 
also  noting  that  he  had  influenced  the  lives 
of  many  young  newspapermen,  including  his 
own. 
Rep.    Richard    Pulton    presented    Hatcher 


with  a  parchment  certificate  making  him  an 
honorary  page  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. F^ilton  said  Hatcher  was  not  eligible 
for  a  {joverty  grant,  or  foreign  aid,  but  that  he 
was  glad  to  honor  him  in  this  way. 

Bill  Keel,  a  former  repwrter  for  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  now  serving  as  congressman 
Evlns'  administrative  assistant,  said  he  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  only  reporter  to  have 
been  desk  mate  to  Hatcher,  Selgenthaler,  and 
Amon  Evans,  publisher  of  the  Tennessean 
He  said  Hatcher  was  an  important  part  of  the 
"Tennessean  tradition,"  which  held  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  paper's  alumni,  now  spread  around 
the  country. 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  wa.^^ 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  urge  that  quick  and  posi- 
tive action  be  taken  to  reform  the  US 
Constitution.  I  fear  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  sense  of  urgency  for 
constitutional  reform  that  we  felt  only 
months  ago.  But  if  we  act  forthrightly. 
we  can  avert  a  possible  grave  constitu- 
tional crisis  while  at  the  same  time  forg- 
ing a  governmental  system  that  is  more 
responsive  to  and  representative  of  the 
American  people. 

One  of  the  m(jst  pressing  needs  is  for 
the  inclusion  of  our  younger  citizens  in 
the  political  process.  I  favor  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  permits 
18-year-olds  to  vote.  I  will  present  fur- 
ther statements  on  this  issue  in  coming 
days. 

More  immediately,  we  must  addres.s 
ourselves  to  the  essential  question  of 
electoral  reform.  Before  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  was  recently  with  us  has 
evaporated,  we  must  eliminate  the  out- 
moded electoral  college  and  substitute 
instead  the  more  democratic  system  of 
direct  election.  We  are  all  indebted  to 
Senator  Bayh  for  his  fine  efforts  in  il- 
lustrating the  critical  need  for  electoral 
reform.  We  shoiild  listen  carefully  when 
the  Senator  impresses  upon  us  the  need 
for  speedy  reform. 

I  favor  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  elect  all  our  Governors,  mayors, 
legislatures,  and  town  councils,  and  most 
of  our  homecoming  queens,  auditors, 
trial  judges,  "best  athletes,"  and  school 
board  members — sometimes  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  using  the  democratic  process, 
sometimes  to  prove  we  do,  in  fact,  believe 
in  and  use  it.  We  elect  all  these  people 
without  benefit  of  intermediaries.  I  can- 
not believe  there  is  any  basis  for  con- 
tinuing to  deny  ourselves  the  oppxirtunity 
to  do  as  much  in  the  one  election  that 
counts  about  as  much  as  all  the  rest  put 
together. 

As  you  know,  the  electoral  college  was 
devised  specifically  to  prevent  the  people 
from  voting  directly  for  President,  on  the 
theory  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  do 
so.  The  electors  were  to  be  better  quali- 
fied than  the  general  public,  wiser  men. 
men  who  would  shun  popular  passions 
and  prejudices  and  who,  by  reasoning 
together,  would  pick  a  President  while 
sparing  the  Nation  the  consequences  of 
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undiluted  campaigning  and  direct  par- 
ticipation. 

Does  anyone  now  contend  that  the 
people  are  not  qualified  to  elect  their  own 
President?  That  electors  are  better 
qualified?  That  they  are  wiser  men  who 
"reason  together,"  or  that  if  they  were 
and  did  so  it  would  be  an  acceptable  way 
to  choose  a  President?  Or  that  the  elec- 
tor system  spares  the  Nation  the  conse- 
quences of  undiluted  campaigning  and 
direct  participation?  Or  that  the  Nation 
wants  to  be — or  should  be — so  spared? 

Simply  to  state  these  questions  is  to 
establish  that  the  theory  that  produced 
the  electoral  college  is  not  valid  in  con- 
temporary America,  that  in  fact  the  ap- 
plication of  that  theory  is  impossible. 

Occasionally  an  elector,  remembering 
or  hearing  of  the  theory  behind  the  crea- 
tion of  his  job — perhaps  wondering  if  he 
would  earn  his  keep  if  he  did  not  revive 
at  least  the  spirit  of  the  theory  that  pro- 
duced the  job — strays  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  wishes  of  the  general 
public,  tries  as  it  were,  to  spare  the  gen- 
eral public  the  undiluted  consequences  of 
their  participation  in  the  general  cam- 
paign. With  what  shock  and  rage  we 
greet  the  behavior  of  sc  rash  a  fellow. 
What,  we  demand,  gives  him  the  author- 
ity to  act  as  if  he  knew  better  what  was 
good  for  the  people  than  they  know 
themselves? 

But  if  indeed  nothing  so  equips  the 
elector,  if  to  act  thus  independently  of 
the  people  who  elected  him  is  to  be  "un- 
faithful" to  his  charge,  what  excuse  then 
remains  for  his  existence?  What  purpose 
if  not  mischief  can  be  served  by  his  ex- 
istence? 

In  short,  the  electoral  college  remains 
as  a  vestigial  hangover  of  an  abandoned 
theory,  a  kind  of  residual  relic  of  a  time 
of  limited  trust  in  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves  at  a  time  of 
narrowly  limited  franchise  and  narrowly 
delineated  freedom. 

So  new  theories  have  had  to  be  con- 
cocted to  justify  the  continuation  of  the 
electoral  college,  theories  which  seek  to 
cloak  their  supporters  in  the  rhetoric 
of  democracy  while  limiting  the  appli- 
cation of  democratic  process  at  the  most 
criticsil  point  and  at  its  most  critical 
time  when  people  are  most  in  need  of 
assurance  that  they  can  in  fact  effect 
the  policies  of  their  Government  and 
select  the  persons  who  are  to  run  it. 
Thus,  we  march  toward  one-man,  one- 
vote  for  everj"  ofiBce  except  the  one  where 
It  would  have  greatest  significance,  and 
tr>'  to  bury  the  contradiction  in  high- 
flown  phrases  about  lesser  lingering  in- 
equities in  the  system.  Some  concern  is 
expressed  about  the  possibility  that  a 
third-  or  fourth-party  candidate  who 
had  received  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  popular  vote  might  be  able, 
through  manipulation  of  the  electoral 
college,  to  create  a  substantial  constitu- 
tional crisis  by  delaying  a  decision  as  to 
who  the  new  President  would  be.  There 
is  concern  lest  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  reduced  in  this  fashion  to  the 
temptations  and  seamy  bargainings  in- 
vited by  electoral  deadlock.  And  these 
concerns  are  surely  justified. 

But  just  as  surely,  the  graver  poten- 
tial crisis  is  the  one  that  would  result 


from  an  election  that  produced  a  popu- 
lar lead  for  one  candidate  and  an  elec- 
toral majority  for  another. 

Nor,  as  we  know,  is  this  a  far-fetched 
or  vaguely  hypothetical  possibility,  for 
we  have  come  gymnastically  close  to  pre- 
cisely this  result  in  three  of  the  last  six 
national  elections.  And  although  it  is 
possible  that  the  worst  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  an  election  in  which  no  can- 
didate received  an  electoral  majority 
could  in  the  event  be  averted,  there  is  in 
fact  no  possible  way  to  avert  the  gravest 
kind  of  crisis  of  confidence  in  leadership 
and  process  alike,  that  would  result  if 
the  Nation  were  obliged  to  accept  as 
President  a  man  whose  popular  vote  was 
less  than  that  of  his  defeated  rival. 

Supporters  of  the  electoral  college 
sometimes  suggest  that  only  intransi- 
gent, if  not  fanatic,  d'sciples  of  majori- 
tarianism  would  attach  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  fact  that  a  candidate 
winning  an  electoral  majority  missed  a 
popular  vote  victory  by  a  few  thousand 
votes.  But  tiny  margins  are  significant 
to  the  American  electorate,  and  every 
year  we  give  mandates  to  all  manner  of 
people  elected  by  small  pluralities. 

And  preserving  a  system  for  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  which 
makes  possible  the  most  fundamental 
frustration  of  the  will  of  the  people  is 
an  invitation  to  disaster  at  a  time  when 
millions  of  Americans  have  already  be- 
come cynical  about  how  real  democratic 
process  is  in  the  United  States.  To  con- 
tinue to  extend  this  particular  invitation 
seems  especially  gratuitous  and  unwise 
in  these  circumstances. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  only  direct 
election  can  give  equal  weight  to  the  vote 
of  each  citizen  and  assure  that  whoever 
receives  the  most  votes  will  become 
President. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  many  of 
those  who  oppose  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  place  themselves  in  an 
extraordinar>'  posture.  The  most  so- 
phisticated of  them  continue  to  trj'  to 
cloak  their  OF>position  in  democratic 
rhetoric,  to  base  their  support  for  the 
electoral  college  on  elaborate  hypotheses 
about  delicate  balances  and  countervail- 
ing powers.  But  if  they  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  strengthening  and  ex- 
tension of  the  democratic  process — per- 
haps even  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  it- 
self— they  can  hardly  add  to  their  cre- 
dentials or  to  the  force  of  their  argu- 
ment by  seeking  to  preserve  archaic  sub- 
terfuges when  it  comes  to  filling  the  most 
important  ofBce  of  all.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  basic  principles  exemplified  in,  and 
served  best  by,  popular  election,  is  ill- 
balanced  by  speculative  conjectures 
about  which  group,  or  bloc,  or  point  of 
view  might  profit  the  most  from  such  a 
denial. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know 
what  group  or  bloc  or  point  of  view  would 
profit  from  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  do  know  that  the  majority  will 
of  the  American  people  would  so  profit. 
We  do  know  that  the  use  of  the  electoral 
and  that  had  it  cancelled  out  the  votes 
millions  of  Americans  every  4  years, 
and  that  had  it  canceled  out  the  votes 
of  only  a  few  thousand  more  Americans 
on  any  of  several  recent  occasions,  it 


would  have  done  so  at  enormous  risk  to 
the  ability  of  the  new  President  to  govern 
and  at  enormous  cost  to  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  see  little  sense  in  continiung  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  a  booby 
trap  which  could  blow  apart  the  national 
electoral  procedures  simply  to  head  off 
speculative  infringements  on  theoretical 
special  privileges  of  particular  groups.  I 
would  remind  the  House  how  easy  it  is  to 
drift,  to  find  ourselves  at  the  next  presi- 
dential election  still  unprepared  and  ripe 
for  constitutionsd  crisis. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Blaggi,  for  Wednesday,  July  23. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Blackburn  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  for  July  23  and  24.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord>,  for  today 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis  I,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Weicker,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
August  4. 

Mr.  Findley,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
July  24. 

•  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes  • ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. August  6. 

Mr.  Mills  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRN),  for  40  minutes,  on  July  28,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  immedi- 
ately following  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Dent 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Gross  to  include  a  letter  in  the 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Hays  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr  Kyl. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Bush  In  two  instances. 
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Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  two  instances. 

<The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes  <  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  i 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr   Eilberg. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  ' 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 
-     Mr.KEE. 
"    Mr~  Gallagher. 

Mr  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances! 

Mr.  BiAGCi. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr  Koch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  OHara. 

Mr  DuLSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  92  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wong  Yul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly lat  7  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  July  24,  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  201  ih)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center  for  Men  at 
Edinburg.  Ind.,  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 


tunity Act  of  1964.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Program  and  Policy, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  first 
annual  report  on  the  steps  being  taken  to 
strengthen  management  practices  In  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  621(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
cultural  presentations  program  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  pursuant  to  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  "Recreational  Opportunities 
at  Hydroelectric  Projects  Licensed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlssion":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13018.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (kept.  No.  91-386). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  6778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
387)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    CUNNINGHAM    (for    himself. 
Mr.  CowGER,  and  Mr.  McCloskey  )  : 
H.R.    13047.   A   bill   to   revise   the   laws   re- 
lating to  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  13048.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth   Affairs;    to   the   Committee   on    Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.    13049.   A  bill   to  provide  for  the   re- 
distribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  13050.  A  bill  to  provide  that  John  P. 
Kennedy's  birthday  shall  be  celebrated  as  a 
legal   public   holiday  on   the   last   Friday   in 
May:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  13051.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Federal 
employee   pay   comparability   system,   to   es- 
tablish   a    Federal    Employee    Salary    Com- 
mission and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13052.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  extend  by  1  year 
the  period  In  which  certain  guaranty  and  in- 
surance entitlement  may  be  used  by  World 
War  II  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adair, 
Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  BiAGci,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Bras- 
co,   Mr.    Burton   of   California,   Mr. 


Button,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 

Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 

DoRN,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.    F^iCHAN,    Mr.    Gallagher,    Mr 

Gaydos.    Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr.    Gray, 

Mrs.    Green    of    Oregon,    and    Mr. 

Hagan) : 

H.R.  13053.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 

section  8191   of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 

employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 

or  totally  disabled   In   the  line  of  duty;    to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hai.pern,  Mr   Hel- 
stoski,    Mr.    HoRTON.    Mr.    Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr  Kluczynski,  Mr  McClo.s- 
KEY,    Mr.    McDade,    Mr     Mikva,    Mr 
Miller    of    Ohio.    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr 
Moorhead,   Mr.   Murphy   of  Illlnoi.«;, 
Mr.      Ottinger,      Mr.     Patten,     Mr 
Podell.   Mr.   Powell,   Mr.   Preyer  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr     Price    of    Illi- 
nois, Mr.  PtmCELL,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Sisk  i  : 
H.R.  13054   A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191   of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  ( f of  himself.  Mr.  Sy- 
mington,    Mr.    TiERNAN.     Mr.    Ull- 
man, Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr 
Wampler.    Mr.    WnrrE,    Mr.    White- 
hurst,    Mr.    Winn.   Mr.    Wolff,   Mr 
Teague   of    California.    Mr.    Wright. 
Mr.    RooNEY    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr 
Brinkley,    Mr.    Dowdy,    Mr.    Heck- 
ler of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado.    Mr.    Pulton    of    Tennes- 
see.   Mr.    Duncan,    Mr.    Carter,    Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Lr- 
KENs,    Mr.    Madden,    and    Mr,    Bu- 
chanan) : 
H,R.  13055.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191   of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or   totally   disabled    in   the   line   of   duty;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Per- 
kins.   Mr.    Culver,   Mr.    Hogan.   Mr 
Kee.    Mr.    Flowers,    Mr     Bray.    Mr 
Pepper,    Mr,    Dawson,   Mr    Pindlev, 
Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Anderson    rf 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Giaimo. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Cowger.  Mr.  Abbitt, 
Mr.    McCulloch,    Mr.    Biester,    Mr 
Sandman,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  i  : 
H.R.  13056.   A   bill    to  extend   benefits   un- 
der  section   8191    of    title   5,    United    States 
Code,   to   law  enforcement  officers   and  fire- 
men not  employed  by  the  United  States  who 
are  killed  or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  13057.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work  and   to  make  available   the  education 
and  training  needed  by  any  {jersons  to  qual- 
ify for  employment  consistent  with  his  high- 
est  potential   and  capability,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  13058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  prior- 
ity In  the  allocation  of  funds  thereunder  to 
those  cities  and  other  public  agencies  whi'h 
will  permit  persons  who  are  at  least  65  years 
of   age   to  use  the  facilities  at  specially  re- 
duced fares,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee    on    Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R,  13059.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  appoint  a  M(X)n  Landing  Monument  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  13060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweek 


of  fireflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purjKwes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  13061.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  13062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  changes  in 
the  method  of  payment  of  referees  for  the 
National  Railway  Adjustment  and  Special 
Adjustment  Boards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.   Olsen,   Mr.   Rogers  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr,  Reuss,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  P^erkins,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.      RoYBAL.      Mr.      Gaydos.      Mr. 
Wyman,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New   York.   Mr.   Stanton.   Mr.   Mat- 
sunaga.   Mr.    Scheuer.    Mr.    Mikva. 
Mrs.     Chisholm.     Mr.     Pulton     of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,     Mr.     Andrews    of     North 
Dakota,   and   Mr.   Donohue)  : 
H.R.  13063.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  de- 
velop  training   in    family   medicine:    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.   Mr.   Biacci.   Mr.   Fish.   Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Philbin,  Mr. 
Derwinski,    Mr.   Dent.   Mr.    Wolff, 
Mr.    Hanley,   Mr.    Kluczynski,    Mr, 
Kuykendall.  Mr,  Gubser.  Mr.  Dan- 
iels  of   New  Jersey,  Mr.   Brown   of 
California,    Mr.    Conyers,    and    Mr. 
Biester)  : 
H.R.  13064.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  de- 
\elop   training   in   family   medicine;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.R.  13065.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commis- 
sion and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   STAFFORD    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Harvey,      Mr.      Shriver,      and      Mr. 
RoBisoN )  : 
H.R.  13066.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of   1967;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  13067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  eetablish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  13068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  encourage  shipbuilding, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UTT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)  : 
H.R.  13069.   A   bill   authorizing   the   Presi- 
dent   to    proclaim    the    week    including    the 
Fourth  of  July  as  "God  Bless  America  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  13070.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191   of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.R    13071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications   Act   of    1934    to   establish    orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions  for  renewal   of   broadcast   licenses;    to 
the   Committee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  13072.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI : 
H.R.  13073.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  the  State 
of    Illinois;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  13074.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commis- 
sion and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.   COUGHLIN    (for  himself  and 

Mr.    SCHNEEBELl)  : 

H.J.  Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  833.  Joint  resolution  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Drug  Commission  between 
the  United  States.  Mexico,  and  Canada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ftoreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PREY    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Chappell)  : 
H.J.  Res.  834.  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
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as  Cape  Kennedy  as  "Cape  Canaveral";  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  304.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type, ridicule,  demean,  or  degrade  ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiAGGi.   Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr,  Culver.  Mr. 
Daddario.  Mr.  Fascexl,  Mr.  Folet,  Mr. 
Oreen  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,  Mr.   Hastings.  Mr.   Hathaway, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Ky-ros, 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.   RoYBAL,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Wright)  ; 
H.  Res.  490.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  for  ratification  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  banning  the  first  use  of  gas 
and  bacteriological  warfare:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BURLESON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  13075.  A  bill  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  D-170,115;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 
Bv  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  13076  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Heinrlch  Joehnssen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  13077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
D.  Fissekis  and  his  wife,  Jennifer  Ann  Mc- 
Phee  Fissekis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ROBISON: 

H.R  13078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Frederick  Erben;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

186.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Vick 
Gould.  Bellevue.  Wash.,  and  others,  relative 
to  amending  the  Constitution  to  limit  taxe«; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

187.  Also,  petition  of  Karl  H.  Stell.  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievance; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
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GROWTH   OF   INDIA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.    FULTON   of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 
[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  9.  1969) 

Indu  Shows  Solid  Signs  of  Growth — New 
Economics  Gives  Freedom  Prom  Super- 
Powers 

(By  Dale  D.  Morsch) 
New  Delhi. — India  at  last  is  showing  solid 

signs  of  economic  growth. 


It  follows  an  era  of  preoccupation  with  the 
super-powers,  a  grappling  with  the  illusive 
policy  of  nonalignment  and  serious  Internal 
economic  problems. 

India  has  certainly  not  turned  Into  an  eco- 
nomic giant.  Serious  problems  of  food  and 
finance  still  plague  its  development. 

But  the  country  is  close  to  achieving  self- 
sufficiency  in  food.  Improved  seed  and  agri- 
cultural techniques  are  bringing  in  bumf>er 
harvests  and  may  enable  India  to  export 
grain  within  a  few  years. 

Industry  is  developing  slowly  but  steadily 
after  a  serious  recession  following  devalua- 
tion of  the  rupee  in  1966.  India  now  has 
technical  know-how  in  many  Industries  in- 
cluding steel,  heavy  engineering,  fertilizer, 
oil  exploration,  chemicals,  antibiotics,  textile 
machinery,  aviation,  railways  and  shipbuild- 
ing, 

India  is  diversifying  its  exports  from  tradi- 


tional agricultural  commodities  and  raw 
materials  to  finished  industrial  and  chemical 
goods,  including  military  hardware. 

NEW  REGIONS 

As  a  result.  New  Delhi  is  in  the  proces  of 
gearing  its  foreign  policy  to  this  new  econ- 
omic policy,  exploring  new  regions  of  the 
world  and  improving  relations  with  others. 

This  wind  of  change  was  reflected  in  two 
conferences  held  for  Indian  envoys  who  were 
summoned  to  New  Delhi  this  year — one  for 
the  southeEist  Asia  envoys  in  January  and 
another  for  representatives  in  the  Mideast 
and  North  Africa  held  in  May. 

At  both  meetings  the  emphasis  was  on 
increasing  trade  and  economic  relations  with 
the  nations  in  these  regions.  The  envoys  were 
asked  to  concentrate  on  finding  markets  for 
Indian  goods  and  striking  colaboratlon  agree- 
ments in  which  India  will  supply  the  know- 
how,  plant  and  machinery. 
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since  the  p-eatest  scope  for  achieving  these 
alms  lies  In  the  developing  countries.  India 
U  looking  mainly  towards  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America. 

TRADE  INCREASE 

Trade  already  has  increased  with  several 
countries  In  these  regions  and  India  has 
contracted  bilateral  collaboration  agreements 
with  some  of  them.  New  trade  and  cultural 
agreements  with  nations  as  far  off  as  South 
America  are  being  negotiated. 

Prime  Minister  Mme.  Indira  Gandhi's  visit 
to  six  Latin  American  countries  last  year  was 
the  flrst  for  an  Indian  prime  minister. 

India's  more  flexible  foreign  policy  also  Is 
apparent  in  New  Delhi's  gradually  changing 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

By  and  large.  India  has  been  dependent 
on  the  United  States  for  foodgrains  and  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  arms.  Both  situations 
are  changing  with  India  slowly  gaining  self- 
sufflclency  In  both. 

A  new  Independence  from  the  super-pow- 
ers Is  taking  shape,  though  India  still  has 
heavy    economic    commitments    to    them. 


SPraCH  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD 
SCQTT  ON  THE  5 1  ST  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WSST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
July  17.  1969,  the  Department  of  the 
Distnct  of  Columbia  of  the  American 
Legion  opened  its  51st  annual  convention 
at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joseph  G.  Weeda 
Post  No.  66,  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  it  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend, as  a  delegate,  the  formal  opening 
ceremonies  on  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opening  ceremonies 
were  most  impressive.  The  performance 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Honor  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Navy  Band,  and 
the  memorial  services  emphasized  the 
gratitude  that  we  should  all  have  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  American  citizens. 

Our  very  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  Lloyd  Scott,  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  also  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, presented  a  most  inspiring  and 
Informative  address  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

Because  our  principal  speaker.  Con- 
gressman Scott,  made  such  an  excellent 
speech,  I  feel  that  his  outstanding  re- 
marks should  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  all  of  us  to  share. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  Inspiring  words  spoken  by 
our  principal  speaker  to  the  181  dele- 
gates, 181  alternate  delegates,  and  guests 
of  this  historic  occasion : 

Mr.  Commander,  comrades,  ladles  and 
gentlemen : 

It  should  not  be  strange  to  address  the 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
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cause  I  flrst  Joined  the  American  Legion  In 
1945  as  a  member  of  Justice  Post,  but  about 
2  years  later  moved  my  membership  to  Pair- 
fax  Post  177  in  Virginia  to  which  I  still 
belong.  1945  to  1969  is  almost  half  of  the 
time  that  the  Legion  has  been  In  existence, 
so  I  have  had  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
participate  but  to  observe  your  youth  and 
your  rehabilitation  programs.  In  my  opinion, 
there  Is  nothing  better  that  we,  as  Amer- 
icans, can  do  than  to  instill  a  program  of 
Americanism  in  our  youth  and  I  doubt  that 
there  Is  any  flner  way  of  doing  this  than  by 
sponsoring  "boys  or  girls  state  or  nation." 
Under  these  programs,  our  youth  learn  of  the 
spirit  of  America  which  is  essential  In  our 
Nation   today. 

A  colleague  of  mine  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  week  inserted  an  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record  written  by  a 
county  agent  from  his  district.  Let  me  read 
It  to  you. 

"He  is  an  American — a  good  man — and  as 
he  walked  out  of  the  club  house  of  his 
country  club  and  stopped  a  few  yards  from 
the  flag  pole,  he  looked  up.  his  eyes  search- 
ing for  the  sparkle  of  the  stars  and  the  glow 
of  the  colors,  and  he  realized  that  it  had 
been  a  long  time  since  he  had  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  flag.  It  was  dirty,  frayed  and 
faded. 

He  whispered,  "say,  what's  happened  to 
you,  old  glory?  Where's  the  sparkle  in  your 
stars,  the  beauty  of  your  colors,  and  the 
proud  way  you  used  to  wave  in  the  wind?" 
The  flag  fluttered  slightly  in  the  night 
air,  and  it  seemed  that  echoes  from  the  ghost 
of  a  thousand  patriots  answered  him,  "times 
have  changed  since  World  War  II." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Joe  shrugged.  "I've 
lost  some  hair,  but  I'm  Just  as  proud  of  you 
as  the  day  we  landed  in  Normandy.  Boy! 
Wasn't  that  a  day!  We  sure  showed  the 
enemy  a  thing  or  two." 

"When  was  the  last  time  you  did  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  old  glory?"  the  echoes  asked. 

"Now,  wait  a  minute.  I've  been  busy.  I've 
got  a  living  to  make,  a  family  to  raise  and  I've 
done  a  pretty  good  Job  of  it  too,  if  I  do  say 
so  myself." 

"Have  you  taught  them  the  pledge  of 
allegiance?"  the  echoes  asked. 

"Now.  wait  a  minute!  That's  the  teacher's 
Job.  That's  what  we  pay  them  for,"  Joe 
answered. 

""When  was  the  last  time  you  did  the 
pledge  of  allegiance?"  the  echoes  persisted. 

"Now  how  can  you  expect  me  to  remember? 
People  Just  don't  go  around  spouting  the 
pledge  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  Besides,  they 
think  you  are  a  square  nowadays  if  you  get 
sentimental  about  things  like  God,  and  coun- 
try and  all." 

"Would  you  do  the  pledge  for  old  glory?" 
the  echoes  asked. 

"What!  Right  here  in  the  open?  They'd 
think  I  had  flipped  my  Ud.  or  something." 

As  Joe  talked,  he  noticed  the  flag  flap 
against  the  pole  and  go  limp.  The  night 
hissed  about  him.  Joe  looked  up  and  said, 
"All  right,  I  guess  it  won't  hurt  anybody  to 
say  it.  Boy!  It  sure  has  been  a  long  time. 
Anyway,  here  goes — "  He  placed  his  hand 
over  his  heart,  looked  up  at  Old  Glory  and 
said,  fervently,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to 
the  nation  for  which  it  stands,  one — one- 
one"  he  stammered.  ""One  nation — "  The 
struggle  continued,  and  he  finally  gave  up. 
"Well,  what  do  you  know?  I  guess  I  forgot." 
"We  thought  so,"'  the  echoes  seemed  to 
mourn. 

"Say.  what"s  with  you  anyway,"  Joe  asked. 
""Has  somebody  been  giving  you  a  hard  time?" 
"I  guess  you  could  say  that."' 
"They  have?  Who?"  he  asked. 
""Well,    for    starters,""    the    echoes    began, 
"'how  about  those  students  In  Sweden  who 
painted    the    swastika    over    the    stars    and 
paraded  the  flag  in  front  of  the  American 
embassy." 
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"But,  why  would  they  do  that?" 
"Because   of   the   Vietnam    war,"   chimed 
the  echoes,  ""and  in  England  they  climbed  the 
flag  pole,  lore  down  Old  Glory,  and  threw 

It  in  the  sewer."' 

"But  wait  a  minute!"  Joe  exclaimed.  "They 
are  supposed  to  be  our  friends." 

"We  thought  so  too.'"  The  echoes  agreed 
"And  that's  not  all.  DeOaulle  has  thrown 
us  out  of  Prance." 

'"DeGauUe  has  thrown  us  out  of  Prance!  " 
Joe  exploded.  "'Has  he  forgotten  so  soon  how 
we  hit  the  beaches  of  Omaha,  caused  the 
breakthrough  at  St.  Lo.  crushed  the  Krauts 
In  the  hedge  rows  over  all  Prance,  and  lit  up 
the  streets  of  Paris  with  your  beautlfui 
colors?" 

""He  has  forgotten,"  the  echoes  mourned 

""Well,  that's  over  there.  Old  Glory.  You're 
over  here  now.  We  love  you  over  here."" 

■"You  would  think  so,"'  the  echoes  droned. 
"'But  on  Veteran's  Day  in  New  York  they 
called  the  police  and  asked  to  have  the  vet- 
erans and  Old  Glory  off  the  streets  because 
they  were  blocking  traffic. " 

"But — but— but."    Joe    stammered. 

"And  that  hotel  in  Minneapolis,"  the 
echoes  continued,  ""refused  to  serve  our 
wheelchair  buddies  because  It  might  em- 
barrass the  guests." 

■"Yes!  I  remember  that,"  Joe  said. 

■"And  how  about  those  parades  In  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  where  draft  cards 
were  wrapped  in  Old  Glory  and  set  aflame: 
and  then  a  great,  young  athlete,  a  world 
heavyweight  champion  who  made  millions  r  f 
dollars  fighting  with  his  fists,  refused  -.o 
lift  a  hand  in  defense  of  his  country."" 

The  echoes  grew  silent.  Joe  stared  at  Old 
Glory  and  shivered;  and  as  he  turned  and 
walked  toward  his  car  it  seemed  he  heard 
the  echoes  again  as  they  cried.  "I  pledge  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
it  stands,  one  Nation  under  God,  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

The  writer  must  be  a  concerned  citizen 
and  we  need  more  of  them.  But  let's  look 
back  for  a  moment  In  history.  Our  country 
was  settled  by  p>eople  who  came  here  to 
build  a  nation.  They  were  asking  for  noth- 
ing but  a  chance  to  work,  and  the  hard- 
ships they  faced  made  them  more  deter- 
mined to  succeed.  These  self-respecting  peo- 
ple built  a  great  land,  a  great  society,  created 
by  the  labor  and  driving  force  of  great 
Americans.  While  we  would  not  worship  our 
ancestors,  we  should  remember  that  in- 
dividual effort  and  self-determination  op- 
erating within  a  friendly  climate  provide  us 
with  the  high  standard  of  living  we  enjcy 
today.  We  still  have  young  men  taking  auv 
Job  they  can  obtain  and  furthering  their 
education  at  night:  young  wives  working 
by  day  and  housekeeping  after  hours;  mak- 
ing their  way.  building  a  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  This  is  the  strength 
of  America.  It  should  be  encouraged. 

While  the  American  Legion  can  be  proud 
of  Its  accomplishments,  we.  as  individuals, 
can  do  more.  We  have  associated  ourselves 
together  to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  fos- 
ter and  perpetuate  a  100^^  Americanism;  to 
safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  freedom  and  democracy 
Thefe  are  familiar  words  to  all  legionnaires, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  preamble  about 
a  permissive  society  where  any  action  ;3 
tolerated,  about  a  kept  society  which  under- 
mines individual  effort  and  Initiative.  We 
can  blame  the  courts  for  crime  and  unrest 
in  the  country;  we  can  say  they  favor  the 
accused  rather  than  protect  society;  we 
can  blame  our  churches  for  providing  funds 
for  those  who  riot  and  demonstrate;  we 
can  blame  our  teachers  for  encouraging  and 
s-ometimes  Joining  in  disturbances:  we  can 
blame  the  news  media  for  giving  unwar- 
ranted publicity  to  militant  groups.  But  f 
we  are  responsible  citizens,  we  need  to  think 
about  solutions  to  the  problems  conironi- 


ing  society.  As  legionnaires  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  religious  emphasis  program  to  bring 
people  closer  to  their  Creator.  We  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  support  given  to  the  G.I. 
bill  of  rights  adopted  unanimously  26  years 
ago  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
providing  opportunity  for  the  returning 
veterans. 

But  with  our  pride  of  accomplishment, 
there  is  a  need  to  recognize  that  problems 
exist  and  to  look  for  solutions. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  a  number  of 
Congressmen,  22  of  them  in  fact,  visited 
college  campuses  and  filed  a  rejKJrt  with  the 
President  about  college  disturbances.  They 
found  that  a  small  nucleus  on  our  college 
campuses  were  radicals  who  were  willing  to 
overthrow  the  university  or  the  country  by 
almost  any  means,  but  that  a  larger  number 
were  loyal  students  who  felt  that  no  one 
listened  to  them:  that  they  had  something 
to  say  and  an  Inadequate  outlet.  Aside  from 
the  racial  problems,  some  felt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  spending  too  much  money  on 
defense  programs  and  not  enough  to  relieve 
poverty  find  hunger:  some  felt  that  there 
was  too  much  reliance  upon  force:  some  felt 
that  there  was  economic  oppression  In  the 
country;  some  felt  that  they  were  too  remote 
from  the  persons  making  decisions  over  their 
lives:  some  felt  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
immoral  and  unjust;  some  felt  that  the  es- 
tablishment was  hypocritical,  that  we  spoke 
of  ideals  which  were  non-existent  in  day-to- 
day life. 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  believe  our  schools 
should  be  operated  by  the  establishment  and 
do  not  believe  that  the  students  generally 
have  the  know-how,  the  wisdom  or  the  ex- 
perience to  operate  a  school  system.  In  my 
opinion,  authority  must  be  given  to  the 
teacher  if  he  is  to  teach  the  student.  And 
yet,  the  student  needs  an  outlet;  he  needs 
to  be  able  to  submit  his  grievance  to  some- 
one who  will  listen,  even  though  the  final 
decision  by  the  school  authorities  may  be 
different  from  his  suggestion.  I  would  sub- 
mit also  that  any  students'  attitudes  are 
implanted  long  before  they  reach  the  college 
campus  and  that  places  a  responsibility  on 
us  as  parents,  upon  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  upon  those  in  our 
church  schools  and  others  having  contact 
with  youngsters,  to  train  the  child  early  In 
life  to  have  the  proper  relationship  to  society 
and  to  government. 

I  believe  we,  in  our  Legion  Posts  and  in 
our  civic  organizations,  can  help  with  dis- 
order in  our  city  and  in  our  sukjurbs  by  recog- 
nizing law  enforcement  officials  who  have 
made  some  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
community:  by  honoring  the  "officer  of  the 
week":  by  sponsoring  "law  enforcement 
days:"  By  encouraging  the  newspapers  to 
highlight  the  impact  of  crime  upon  the  com- 
munity: by  becoming  involved.  Perhaps  the 
reluctance  of  the  average  citizen  to  become 
involved  is  a  major  contributing  factor  to 
today's  problems  I  wonder  if  the  Job  of  a 
police  official  is  not  easier  if  he  feels  that 
the  public  is  Interested  in  his  work  and  ap- 
preciates his  effort. 

One  of  the  items  presently  being  considered 
in  the  Congress  is  the  anti-ballistic  missile 
program.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  is  now 
considering  the  matter  and,  if  approved,  it 
will  later  come  before  the  House.  I  read  in 
yesterday's  paper  that  some  activists  will 
hold  round  the  clock  vigil  on  the  capitol 
steps  in  opposition  to  this  program.  Yet  I'm 
convinced  that  a  majority  of  our  citizens 
lavor  it.  The  President's  program  is  based 
upon  the  best  professional  and  technical 
advice  available  to  him.  It  is  supported  by 
the  National  Security  Council.  It  is  a  defen- 
Mve  program.  It's  an  alternative  to  offensive 
action  or  destruction  of  our  Nation.  But  some 
say  it  will  not  work;  that  some  missiles  may 
get  through:  that  even  If  we  knock  down  9, 
the  iGth  may  get  through.  Certainly,  we  hope 
that  this  Is  not  true,  but  even  if  it  Is,  the 
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enemy  would  have  to  greatly  multiply  his 
arsenal  before  he  would  attack  us.  Some  say 
it  is  too  costly  and  that  we  should  be 
sjjending  the  money  on  our  cities.  But  if  we 
fail  to  defend  the  country,  there  may  be  no 
cities  or  suburbs.  Now  I'm  not  in  favor  of 
waste  by  any  branch  of  the  Government, 
but.  In  my  opinion,  national  defense  Is  essen- 
tial to  all  other  programs.  The  safety  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  the  survival  of  the  coun- 
try may  depend  ujjon  having  a  strong  de- 
fense system.  Peist  experience  indicates  that 
we  cant  exi>ect  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop 
military  spending  if  we  unilaterally  weaken 
our  defenses.  They  might  well  exploit  our 
weaknesses.  We  cannot  concede  the  world 
struggle  to  communism  by  default.  This  Is 
a  program  to  seek  out  and  destroy  missiles 
that  may  be  aimed  at  our  shores  by  poten- 
tial enemies.  Therefore,  I  fully  Intend  to 
support  the  President's  program  if  it  parses 
the  Senate  intact  and  hope  that  our  coun- 
try will  be  united  against  any  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

There  Is  division  within  the  country  about 
how  to  deal  with  crime  and  disorder  at  home 
and  how  to  wage  war  abroad  or  even  whether 
we  should  be  in  Vietnam.  And  there  is  rea- 
son for  concern  about  this  division.  For  look- 
ing at  Mark's  gospel,  we  find:  '■And  if  a 
kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that  king- 
dom cannot  stand.  And  if  Satan  rise  up 
against  himself,  and  be  divided,  he  cannot 
stand,  but  hath  an  end.  No  man  can  enter 
into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his 
goods,  except  he  will  flrst  bind  the  strong 
man:   and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house." 

We  must  not  let  our  country  be  destroyed 
by  militants  who  appear  to  have  a  vicious 
hatred  for  everything  good  and  who  would 
tear  the  world  as  it  exists  to  the  ground.  On 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  California, 
one  of  the  militants  stated:  "If  necessary  we 
will  destroy  the  entire  university;  if  neces- 
sary, we  win  destroy  the  entire  government." 
One  of  our  more  thoughtful  columnists 
James  J.  KUpatrlck  has  said:  "Too  many 
months  have  been  wasted  in  trying  to  rea- 
son with  unreason;"'  that  the  term  ""students 
for  a  democratic  society"  is  a  travesty  of 
semantics  and  he  offers  constructive  sug- 
gestions by  stating  that  the  problem  lies  in 
the  absence  of  leadership  among  the  law- 
abiding  students,  professors,  administrators 
and  public  officials.  KUpatrlck  states  that  dis- 
cipline is  the  foundation  of  learning  and  of 
freedom;  that  students  who  are  not  at  the 
university  to  learn  should  be  expelled  so  that 
those  who  are  on  the  campus  for  that  pur- 
pose can  learn. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  student  rights,  but 
nothing  compels  a  student  to  enter  a  uni- 
versity and  to  partake  of  private  benefactors 
or  the  public  purse.  Learning  is  a  process  of 
transmitting  tradition  and  analytical  under- 
standing from  the  teacher  to  the  student.  If 
the  proper  relationship  of  subordination  be- 
tween the  student  and  the  teacher  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  name  of  equality  or  student 
rights,  the  probability  of  teaching  and  being 
taught  is  destroyed. 

So  whether  we  are  talking  about  student 
disorders,  crime  or  national  defense,  there 
are  que.5tions  to  be  resolved.  How  far  do  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberty  extend  before  they 
become  license?  Is  the  American  heritage 
of  pride  in  principle  as  important  today  as  in 
past  generations?  Is  loyalty  and  love  of  coun- 
try vital  and  necessary  to  maintenance  of 
the  American  way  of  life?  If  we  answer  all 
of  these  in  the  aifirmative,  to  whom  do  we 
look  to  preserve  the  true  character,  the  dig- 
nity, the  power  and  prestige  of  our  country? 
We  must  look  to  you  and  to  others  who  love 
our  country  and  respect  its  institutions.  For 
we  know  that  '"bad  things  happen  when  good 
men  do  nothing."' 

Most  of  our  citizens  are  patriotic.  They 
love  God  and  country.  But  proper  leadership 
is  needed  in  government  at  all  levels,  in  our 
schools,  in  our  churches,  and  in  our  homes. 
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Americanism  is  an  expression  of  faith,  of 
convictions,  of  attitudes,  and  actions  here 
at  home  among  our  own  people.  We're  as  good 
as  we  think  we  are  You  and  I,  the  ordinary 
citizen,  must  maintain  the  spirit  of  America, 
the  will  to  succeed,  pride  in  our  country 
and  its  accomplishments. 

So  I  urge  you  to  be  active  in  the  afTalrs  of 
your  government,  in  your  church,  j-our 
schools,  your  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions It"s  easy  to  recall  the  recruitment  poster 
with  the  old  gentleman  pointing  his  finger 
and  saying:  '"Uncle  Sam  Needs  You!"  This  is 
true  not  only  on  the  battlefield  but  on  the 
home  front.  I  am  confident  that  the  chal- 
lenge will  be  met  and  that  we  will  not  be 
found  wanting. 


ASTRONAUT  NEIL  ARMSTRONG 
PREDICTED  MOON  FLIGHT  DUR- 
ING 1964  VISIT  TO  WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  called  attention  to  the  contri- 
butions of  a  West  Virginian,  Col.  Charles 
Yeager,  to  the  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  resulted  in  the 
manned  flight  to  the  moon. 

Today  I  have  seen  a  newspaper  article 
about  the  visit  of  Neil  Armstrong,  the 
first  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon,  to  West 
Virginia.  Armstrong  visited  the  National 
Youth  Science  Camp  in  1964  and  talked 
with  the  100  talented  young  men  who 
participate  in  its  programs  each  summer. 
During  this  visit  Armstrong  was  inter- 
viewed by  Eldora  Nuzum.  the  capable 
editor  of  the  Elkins  Inter-Mountain,  and 
confidently  predicted  that  men  would 
go  to  the  moon  before  1970. 

Mr.  President,  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national article  recounting  Armstrong's 
visit  to  West  Virginia  was  published  in 
the  June  20  issue  of  the  Post-Herald  & 
Register  of  Beckley.  W.  Va.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AsTRONAtJT  Was  Recent  Visrroa  to  Poca- 
hontas County  Science  Pair 

Elkins. — "A  man  who  may  be  the  flrst 
American  to  land  on  the  moon  was  in  the 
outer  limits  of  Elkins  Tuesday,"  the  Elkins 
Inter-Mountain  reported  on  July  8,  1964. 

At  that  time  Nell  Armstrong  of  Wapa- 
koneta,  Ohio,  was  one  of  three  civilian  astro- 
nauts. Early  Monday,  he  and  Edwin  Aldrln 
were  scheduled  to  land  on  the  moon. 

Armstrong  had  visited  the  West  Virginia 
National  Science  Camp  at  Green  Bank,  Poca- 
hontas County,  and  was  interviewed  by  E^dl- 
tor  Eldora  Nuzum  of  The  Inter-Mountain  at 
the  Randolph  County  Airport. 

"When  will  the  United  States  attempt  the 
first  moon  landing?'"  Mrs.  Nuzum  asked  Arm- 
strong. 

"'Our  Intention  Is  to  bring  men  back  from 
the  moon  prior  to  1970,"  the  astronaut  an- 
swered . 

Even  five  years  ago  Armstrong  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence  that  man  would  reach 
the  moon. 

"Current  emphasis  in  the  Apollo  program 
is  how  to  bring  a  man  back  to  earth  from 
the  moon,""  Armstrong  said  five  years  ago. 
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When  Mrs  Nuzum  asked  the  Apollo  11 
passenger  why  he  wanted  to  be  an  astronaut, 
he  retorted : 

"Doesn't  everyone  want  to  be  an  astro- 
naut?" 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  Armstrong  said  he 
wanted  "to  participate  in  a  great  adventure 
and  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  man." 

The  sistronaut  said  of  the  delegates  to  the 
science  camp,  two  top  science  students  from 
each  of  the  50  states: 

"I  was  impressed  by  the  boys  at  the  science 
camp.  Those  boys  are  intelligent.  It  kept  me 
on  my  toes  keeping  ahead  of  them." 


WE  NEED  A  DAY  EACH  YEAR  TO 
HONOR  THE  LEGACY  OF  PRESI- 
DENT JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  de- 
clare the  last  Friday  in  May  as  a  legal 
holit^^.  to  honor  the  birth  date  of  the  late 
President   John   F.   Kennedy.   President 
Kennedy  was  younf,  vigorous,  aggressive, 
and  scholarly.  He  was  a  man  who  esti- 
mated the  need  of  his  country  and  of  the 
world  and  sought  to  fulfill  the  need.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  wedded  to  peace  and 
vigorously  sought  this  greatest  goal  of 
all  mankind.  He  sensed  how  catastrophic 
nuclear  conflict  could  be  and  he  sought 
a  realistic  course  to  avoid  it.  He  was  a 
man  who  saw  the  dangers  inherent  in 
continuing  inequality  in   our   land   and 
sought  rational  and  lasting  ways  to  over- 
come it.  President  Kennedy  was  a  man 
to  whom  the  words  "national  interest" 
were  much  more  than  words.  He  believed 
that  each  generation  must  contribute  its 
best  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  appropriate 
that  legislation  which  would  establish  a 
national  holiday  in  honor  of  the  birth 
date  of  this  great  American  should  be 
introduced  today  while  we  all  watch  our 
astronauts  zoom  homeward  toward  the 
completion  o;  their  Apollo  11  mission.  As 
I  watched  the  launch  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy last  Wednesday  morning  on  tele- 
vision, I  was  reminded  of  a  hot  sunny 
Thursday  in  May  of  1961  when  then 
President  Kennedy  rode  up  Capitol  Hill 
to  address  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  national  needs.  There  was  only 
one  real  surprise  in  this  speech  when  he 
said: 

.1  believe  the  nation  should  commit 
Itself  to  achieving  the  goal  before  this  decade 
Is  out.  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
returning  him  safely  to  earth.  .  .  . 

As  we  all  know,  we  reached  President 
Kennedy's  goal  for  the  Nation  this  past 
Sunday  night  when  Neil  Armstrong  dis- 
embarked from  our  lunar  landing  ship 
and  stood  on  the  moon  surface.  The  fact 
that  this  goal  was  achieved  is  a  tribute 
to  the  Kennedy  spirit  and  to  our  ability 
as  a  Nation  to  achieve  seemingly  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

I  believe  we  need  a  day  each  year  in 
which  we  can  honor  the  spirit  of  chal- 
lenge which  President  Kennedy  brought 
to  the  Nation.  When  we  are  facing  diffi- 
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cult  times,  we  should  always  remember, 
as  President  Kennedy  did,  that  this  Na- 
tion is  capable  of  any  goal  we  set  for  it. 
When  he  said  that  we  should  all  ask  not 
what  our  country  could  do  for  us,  but 
what  we  could  do  for  our  country,  he 
made  us  all  stop  and  think.  In  these 
times,  I  think  a  national  holiday  in  honor 
of  his  birth  date  will  make  us  stop  and 
think  and  remember  how  much  America 
means  to  each  of  us.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  council  of  the- city  of  Philadelphia 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Congress 
to  declare  a  national  holiday  in  honor  of 
the  birth  date  of  President  Kennedy.  I 
hope  the  other  Members  will  feel  as 
strongly  as  I  do  about  the  legacy  which 
this  great  American  left  us  all  and  move 
swifty  to  honor  him  as  is  his  due. 


July  23,  1969 


POPULATION  CONTROL 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  people  in 
the  United  States  tend  to  think  of  popu- 
lation control  as  something  which 
mainly  concerns  India,  China,  and  Af- 
rica and  other  areas  where  teeming  mil- 
lions are  already  poor  and  underfed,  and 
where  a  further  surge  in  population  will 
mean  starvation  for  many. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Sunday.  July  20,  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  member  of  the  Center  of 
Population  Control  Studies  at  Harvard 
University,  makes  the  significant  point 
that  the  world's  population  control  prob- 
lems lie  not  mainly  in  the  poor  countries, 
because  we  will  probably  be  able  to  meet 
the  food  problem  in  20  or  30  years,  but  in 
the  areas  of  the  globe  where  the  people 
are  becoming  richer,  because: 

Rich  people  occupy  much  more  space,  con- 
sume more  of  each  natural  resource,  disturb 
ecology  more  and  create  more  land,  air,  wa- 
ter, chemical,  man  and  radioactive  pollution 
than  poor  people. 

This  is  a  new  perspective  on  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  and  one  which  is  of 
direct  concern  to  America.  I  commend 
Dr.  Mayer's  article  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Its  the  Rich  Doing  Crowding 
(By  Jean  Mayer) 

One  theme  of  this  essay  is  that  food  is  only 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  population  prob- 
lem. Admittedly,  at  present,  it  is  a  major 
factor  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  but  there 
are  large  areas  where  the  national  food  sup- 
ply is  a  minor  factor  and  others  where  It  is 
not  a  factor  at  all.  Furthermore,  considering 
the  world  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  food  situation  Is  worsening  and  there 
Is  at  least  a  likelihood  that  food  may  at  some 
time  (20  or  30  years  from  now)  be  removed 
altogether  as  a  hmltlng  factor  to  population. 

Yet  to  deny  that  the  population  problem 
Is  ba?ica)ly  one  of  food  for  survival  is  not 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  population  problem; 
It  is  in  fact  to  remove  the  appearance  of  a 
safety  valve  and  al.so  to  reveal  tt->e  problem 
In  Its  generality.  For  were  we  really  to  starve 


when  the  population  reaches  a  certain  magic 
number,  this  In  turn  would  cause  a  drastic 
increase  in  child  and  Infant  mortality,  de- 
creased fertility  and  a  shortening  of  the  aver- 
age life  span. 

In  other  words,  it  would  cause  the  Increase 
In  population  to  be  self-llmltlng.  If  the 
world  can  continue  to  feed — however  badly — 
an  ever-Increasing  number  of  people,  this 
safety  valve  (however  unpalatable.  It  would 
be  a  safety  valve)  is  missing.  And  If  lack  of 
food  is  not  a  component  of  the  deflnltlon  of 
overpopulation,  rich  countries  become  can- 
didates for  overpopulation. 

Another  theme  is  that  there  is  a  strong 
case  to  be  made  for  a  stringent  population 
policy  on  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  basis 
Malthus  expounded.  Malthus  was  concerned 
with  the  steadily  more  widespread  poverty 
that  Indeflnite  population  growtli  would  in- 
evitably create.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
areas  of  the  globe  where  people  are  rapidly 
becoming  richer. 

For  rich  people  occupy  much  more  space, 
consume  more  of  each  natural  resource,  dis- 
turb the  ecology  more  and  create  more  land, 
air.  water,  chemical,  thermal  and  radioactive 
pollution  than  poor  people.  So  it  can  be  ar- 
gued that  from  many  viewpoints,  it  is  even 
more  urgent  to  control  the  numbers  of  the 
rich  than  It  is  to  control  the  numbers  of  the 
poor. 

That  the  magnitude  of  the  population 
problem  has  increased  dramatically  in  re- 
cent years  is  well  publicized.  Scholars  have 
estimated  that  after  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  of  slow  growth,  the  population  of 
the  world  reached  the  quarter  billion  mark 
some  time  around  the  beginning  of  this  era. 
It  doubled  to  500  million  by  1650.  Two  cen- 
turies later.  It  reached  the  billion  mark. 

The  next  doubling  took  80  years,  with  a 
population  of  two  billion  in  1930.  It  would 
appear  that  the  world  Is  on  its  way  to  the 
next  doubling,  to  four  billion  In  45  years,  by 
1975;  and  a  population  of  eight  billion  may 
well  be  reached  within  the  following  30  or 
35  years  unless  rates  of  growth  ai  o  drastically 
decreased.  The  present  growth  rate  would 
lead  to  a  population  of  500  billion  by  the  year 
2200  and  give  the  surface  of  all  continents  a 
population  density  equal  to  that  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  at  present. 

This  Increase  has  been  due  not  to  an  in- 
crease in  birth  rates  but  to  a  decrease  in 
death  rates.  Around  1700.  life  expectancy 
at  birth  of  European  populations  was  about 
33  years,  and  had  increased  little  in  the  pre- 
vious 300  to  400  years.  By  1950.  life  ex- 
pectancy in  Western  and  Central  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  had  increased  to  66-69 
years,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent. 

This  decrease  in  mortality  rates  is  no 
longer  confined  to  populations  of  European 
stocks.  In  1946,  the  death  rate  of  the  Moslem 
population  of  Algeria  was  higher  than  that 
of  Sweden  in  1775.  In  1954.  in  spite  of  gen- 
eralized guerrilla  war  on  its  territory,  the 
death  rate  of  this  population  was  lower  than 
that  of  Sweden  In  1875.  A  similar  telescoping 
of  the  drop  in  death  rates  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world. 

From  the  demographic  point  of  view,  it 
must  be  noted  that  a  drop  In  the  death  rate, 
with  birth  rate  unchanged,  not  only  results 
in  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  population 
growth  but  also  produces  an  acceleration  in 
the  rate  of  growth  Itself:  a  decline  in  age- 
specific  mortality  rates  in  ages  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  childbearing  age  has  the  same 
demographic  effect  as  an  increase  in  the 
birth  rate.  In  the  United  States.  97  out  ci 
every  100  newborn  white  females  reach  the 
age  of  20;  91  reach  the  age  of  50.  In  Guate- 
mala, only  70  reach  the  age  of  20;  49  that  of 
50.  If  the  death  rate  in  Guatemala  fell  within 
the  next  decade  to  somewhere  near  the  1950 
United  States  level,  a  not  unlikely  develop- 
ment, this  alone  would  increase  the  number 
of  women  reaching  the  beginning  of  the 
childbear.ng  period  by  85  per  cent. 
Because  of  the  high  proportion  of  young 
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p>eop>le  In  underdeveloped  countries  gener- 
ally— a  Country  like  Costa  Rica  has  twice  the 
proportion  of  people  under  15  that  Sweden 
has^thls  drop  in  the  death  rate  in  the  pre- 
chlldbearlng  period  has  now  and  will  have 
in  the  next  few  years  a  gigantic  effect  on  the 
birth  rate.  Brazil  had  52  million  people  in 
1950.  71  million  in  1960  and  83  million  In 
1966.  If  present  rates  prevail,  it  should  have 
240  million  by  the  year  2000,  or  14  times  the 
1900  population.  With  a  drop  in  mortality  in 
the  young  age  groups,  the  Increase  could 
be  even  more  spectacular. 

depression  a  factor 

The  significance  of  the  demographic  trends 
within  this  country  is  not  generally  appreci- 
ated. The  United  States,  with  a  population 
of  200  million,  has  at  present  l/16th  of  the 
earth's  population  on  1  -  16th  of  the  land  area. 
Though  a  number  of  underdeveloped  areas 
are  piling  up  population  faster,  we  are  ac- 
cumulating about  2.2  million  people  per  year, 
more  than  any  Increase  before  1946.  The  rate 
of  growth  seems  unimpressive.  1.1  for  the  year 
1967  (the  highest  rate  reached  was  1.8  in 
1946  to  1957).  If  the  rate  prevailing  over  the 
past  five  years  persists,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  reach  300  million  by  the 
year  1990. 

What  most  of  us  have  tended  to  Ignore  is 
that  the  so-called  baby  boom  of  the  post- 
war era  followed  a  period  of  depression  and 
very  low  birth  rates:  from  1920  to  1933.  the 
birth  rate  had  falle:i  steadily  from  27.7  per 
1000  in  1920  to  18.4  in  1933.  The  absolute 
decline  in  births  was  less  steep,  because  the 
numerical  base  of  women  of  chlldbearlng 
age  was  still  growing.  When  the  birth  rate 
started  rising  in  the  early  '40s.  the  increase 
was  applied  to  the  still  large  number  of 
women  born  between  1916  and  1924.  Since 
1945,  the  baby  boom  that  has  been  so  well 
publicized  had  actually  been  taking  place 
on  the  basis  of  the  shrinking  group  of 
women  of  chlldbearlng  age  born  since  1924. 

As  of  1963.  the  last  of  the  underslze  groups 
liad  entered  the  reproducing  age.  Prom  1964 
I  when  the  first  girls  born  in  the  big  postwar 
years  reached  the  age  of  18),  the  number 
I  if  women  in  the  chlldbearlng  age  has  started 
increasing  rapidly.  While  in  1940  there  were 
32  million  women  15  to  44  years  of  age,  in 
1950.  34  million,  and  in  1960.  36  million  (a 
\ery  slow  increase),  there  will  be  43  million 
in  1970  and  54  million  in  1980. 

While  the  birth  rate  is  declining  (and  while 
.1  better  index,  the  age-standardized  general 
fertility  rate  based  upon  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  only.  Is  also  declining),  the 
fheer  existence  of  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  alive  now  means  that  even  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  fertility  rate  fell  to  the 
lustorical  lows  of  the  depression  years  and 
never  departed  from  it.  the  population  of  the 
United  States  would  still  more  than  double 
;n  the  next  century.  The  reader  will.  I  trust, 
give  me  credit  for  not  minimizing  the  prob- 
lem of  total  population  either  at  home  or 
for  the  world  at  large. 

"DENSITY"    MEANS  LITTLE 

With  this  picture  of  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  people,  the  first  reaction  among  a 
portion  of  the  public  Is  that  we  are  running 
out  of  space,  that  the  "population  density" 
IS  becoming  dangerously  high. 

This  concept  of  "population  density" — 
number  of  people  per  unit  surface — has  un- 
derlain the  concept  of  "overpopulation"  in 
the  past.  It  is  not  very  useful  except  where 
the  primary  resources  are  extractive  (min- 
ing) and  where  the  most  primitive  types  of 
igriculture  (independent  of  industry  for  fer- 
tilizers, machines,  etc.,  and  hence  essentially 
dependent  on  area)  and  forestry  prevail.  It 
also  presupposes  that  there  Is  no  industry 
to  absorb  surplus  manpower. 

It  is  a  concept  of  dubious  value  where 
nonextractlve  industries  are  dominant  and 
where  trade  is  possible.  The  high  density 
band  from  Boston  to  Washington  has  an  area 
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of  14,000  square  miles,  an  aggregate  papula- 
tion of  over  30  million  (or  over  2000  persons 
per  square  mile)  and  very  limited  natural 
resources.  The  median  family  Income  Is  »1000 
more  than  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Can  this  area  be  said  to  be  overpopulated 
from  a  material  standpoint? 

To  those  who  object  that  this  area  is  part 
of  a  larger  and  less  densely  populated  whole, 
one  might  point  to  prosperous  Holland  or 
Belgium,  or  even  Hong  Kong,  which,  al- 
though trade  with  its  hinterland  is  very 
meager  (Imports  from  mainland  China  rep- 
resent only  17  per  cent  of  total  imports!, 
not  only  houses  3.1  million  people  on  398 
square  miles  (12.700  per  square  mile)  but 
has  shown  an  unexcelled  increase  In  national 
product  of  7  to  10  per  cent  per  year — a  dou- 
bling of  real  output  within  ten  years. 

Once  one  argues  that  a  certain  population 
density  should  be  preserved,  such  as  density 
with  respect  to  capital,  for  example,  one  is 
dealing  with  a  much  more  complex  concept. 
Prom  it  follows  the  idea  that  some  sparsely 
settled  countries  need  rapid  Increases  in 
population,  preferably  through  immigration, 
for  optimal  use  of  resources.  The  mental 
image  of  population  density  entertained  by 
most  people  is.  in  any  case,  complicated  by 
esthetic  and  social  considerations,  and  "high 
density"  is  more  likely  to  be  ascribed  to 
Calcutta  than  to  Paris,  to  Costa  Rica  than 
to  Denmark. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  and  more  p)op- 
ular  concept,  that  overpopulation  can  best 
be  appraised  with  respect  to  food  resources 
and  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
world's  population  is  rapidly  carrying  us  to 
the  brink  of  or  to  actual  starvation.  It  Is  my 
contention  that  this  Is  not  happening. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  consider  that  my 
belief,  which  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  Jtistlfy. 
makes  me  an  "optlmlsi"  as  compared  to  the 
legions  of  conservationists,  social  scientists, 
etc..  who  have  embraced  a  Malthuslan  "jjes- 
slmlsm."  If  anything,  this  view  makes  me 
even  more  pessimistic  about  our  chances  of 
limiting  the  world's  population  at  an  early 
date:  famine  or  the  threat  of  famine  is  per- 
haps the  worst  method  of  limitation,  but  it 
would  work. 

A    SHORT-LIVED    "TREAT" 

World  War  II  was  not  a  Malthuslan  check. 
In  spite  of  the  horrendous  numbers  of  sol- 
diers and  civilians  killed,  in  spite  of  the  mas- 
sive genocide  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis,  food 
production  decreased  much  more  than  popu- 
lation. By  1945.  intake  per  capita  was  16  per 
cent  lower  than  the  1934-38  average.  The 
creation  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization, a  specialized  United  Nations  agency 
that  was  endowed  during  its  first  years  with 
particularly  articulate  spokesmen,  drama- 
tized the  worldwide  concern  over  the  food 
situation. 

The  difficulties  Inherent  in  getting  agri- 
culture going  while  industry  and  the  means 
of  communication  were  not  yet  rebuilt  led 
to  a  generalized  feeling  of  pessimism.  Cereals, 
oils.  meat,  dairy  herds  were,  in  succession, 
the  objects  of  great  attention,  the  conclusion  - 
being  In  each  case  that  prewar  levels  of 
production  and  consumption  were  not  going 
to  be  reached  for  years.  The  chaotic  state  of 
international  trade  accentuated  shortages, 
which  UNRRA  and  various  emergency  agree- 
ments attempted  to  cope  with  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

And  yet  very  quickly  the  situation  im- 
proved. The  oil  shortage  vanished  first;  while 
the  gigantic  ground  nut  scheme  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  which  was  supposed  to 
mitigate  it.  was  taking  off  to  a  very  slow- 
start,  the  reappearance  in  the  channels  of 
trade  of  adequate  amounts  of  fats  and  oils 
eliminated  the  motivation  for  the  scheme 
Itself. 

U.S.  production  of  cereals  and  animal 
products,  which  had  grown  during  the  war 
In  spite  of  the  lack  of  abundant  manpower 
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and  the  diversion  of  the  chemical  Industry  to 
military  purposes,  had  to  be  slowed  down  as 
surpluses  started  accumulating  and.  with 
their  appearance,  the  threat  of  a  coUapsc  oi 
agricultural  prices  loomed.  By  1952-3,  the 
worldwide  rate  of  per  capita  production  of 
fcKXl  had  overtaken  prewar  rates. 

Since  then,  the  average  rate  of  increase  in 
the  production  of  food  for  the  world  at  large 
has  been  3  per  cent  per  year  while  the  pop- 
ulation has  Increased  on  the  average  1.7  per 
cent.  In  document  No  8148.  the  State  De- 
partment estimates  that  if  individual  con- 
sumption levels  remained  at  the  1955-7  level, 
the  world  at  large  would  show  bv  1975  an  an- 
nual surplus  of  40  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
70  million  tons  of  rice.  (This  estimate  Is 
based  on  the  postulate  that  there  will  be  no 
Increase  In  rice  production  in  Europe  and 
North  America  and  no  Increase  in  wheat 
production  in  North  America.) 

Actually,  this  slight  but  steady  gain  of 
food  production  over  population  is  part  of  a 
secular  trend  E.  S.  and  W.  8.  Woytlnskl.  in 
their  monumental  "World  Population  and 
Production,  "  estimate  that  since  1850  the 
increase  in  output  has  been  more  rapid  than 
the  Increase  in  {xspulatlon. 

MALNUTRITION    WIDESPREAD 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  talking  of  these  evils  at 
home  for  years.  I  have  done  extensive  work  in 
malnutrition  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  have 
Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Nigeria  and 
Blafra,  where  I  went  to  study  the  famine  and 
the  means  to  alleviate  it.  I  am.  therefore, 
as  well  aware  of  the  widespread  character  of 
malnutrition  as  anyone  in  the  world. 

Caloric  undernutrition  is  still  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  not  always  as 
a  result  of  war  or  civil  disorder,  earthquakes 
or  flcxxls,  invasions  of  insects  and  other  para- 
sites or  abnormally  prolonged  droughts.  Pro- 
tein deficiency — kwashiorkor  where  it  occurs 
without  accompanying  caloric  deprivation; 
marasmus  when  both  caloric  and  protein  in- 
takes are  Inadequate — is  encountered  in 
varying  degrees  of  prevalence  among  the 
young  children  of  most  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  in  many  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  Is  perhaps  underesti- 
mated as  a  threat  to  the  life,  and  the  sight, 
of  children  of  most  of  the  same  areas  where 
protein  deficiency  Is  also  seen.  Riboflavin  de- 
ficiency, thiamine  deficiency  ( beriberi  in  its 
various  forms)  and  a  number  of  other  defi- 
ciencies are  still  very  much  with  us.  Still, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  situation  Is  get- 
ting worse. 

The  food  balance  sheets  on  which  postwar 
pessimism  was  based  are  imperfect  Instru- 
ments. As  an  officer  of  PAO.  I  spent  consider- 
able time  attempting  to  gauge  such  un- 
knowns as  figures  for  waste  at  the  retail  level 
and  within  families,  and  that  portion  of  the 
food  supply  that  does  not  move  within  the 
channels  of  trade  (food  grown  by  the  farmer 
for  his  family  Is  very  Inaccurately  known, 
particularly  as  regards  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  tend  to  be  underestimated).  The 
nutritional  standards  against  which  available 
supplies  are  gauged  are  themselves  being  re- 
fined. 

As  the  results  of  additional  experimental 
and  clinical  work  become  available.  It  is  real- 
ized that  a  niunber  of  such  standards — those 
for  protein  and  calcium  among  others — were 
probably  unnecessarily  high.  Even  without 
such  re-e valuation,  the  evolution  of  focxl  bal- 
ance sheets,  the  only  instruments  we  have 
to  judge  the  race  between  food  and  popula- 
tion, make  It  apparent  that  most  regions  do 
show  the  same  slow  increase  of  per  capita 
supplies  exhibited  by  the  world  at  large. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  many 
of  the  worst  nutritional  scoiu-ges  of  mankind 
have  been  historically  due  as  much  to  Igno- 
rance and  to  callousness  as  to  lack  of  nv.trl- 
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ents  as  such.  Thousands  of  children  die  of 
protein  deficiency  In  areas  where  the  pro- 
teins which  would  save  them  do  In  fact  exist 
and  are  often  consumed  in  sufficient  amounts 
In  the  very  households  where  Infants  and 
toddlers  die  for  lack  of  them.  A  faulty  un- 
derstanding of  a  child's  needs  may  be  the 
main  reason  he  Is  denied  some  of  the  food 
consumed  by  his  father  and  older  siblings. 

As  for  man's  inhumanity  to  man  and  Its 
contribution  to  starvation.  It  could  be  Illus- 
trated by  thousands  of  examples:  cereals  be- 
ing shipped  from  Ireland  under  the  protec- 
tion of  naval  guns  during  the  famine;  stocks 
being  withheld  during  the  Congo  famine  to 
keep  prices  up;  crop  destruction  policies  In 
South  Vietnam;  the  food  blockade  of  Blafra. 
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LAND     KEPT     IDLE 

Certainly,  as  far  as  food  Is  concerned,  oxirs 
Is  not  one  world.  The  US.  Government  rents 
20  million  acres  from  our  farmers  so  that 
they  will  not  grow  food  on  them.  A  study 
made  at  Iowa  State  University  a  few  years 
ago  suggests  that  62  li  million  acres  ought 
to  be  similarly  retired  so  that  surpluses  will 
not  continue  to  be  created  In  relation  to  the 
present  market.  Australia.  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land. Argentina  and  Prance  have  been,  or  are 
at  present,  Involved  In  similar  efforts  to  re- 
strict production. 

Noi;  la  this  Idling  of  food  production  re- 
strict^ .to  highly  developed  countries.  A  re- 
cent study  estimates  that  Ghanaian  farmers 
work  only  an  average  of  two  hours  a  day  In 
the  cocoa  area,  the  wealthiest  agricultural 
area  of  the  country 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  In  most  areas  of  the 
world,  the  race  between  food  and  popula- 
tion would  be  more  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  nutrition  If  the  rate  of 
population  growth  was  decreased.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  grounds  for  saying  In 
1969  that  the  nutrlUonal  state  of  the  world 
Is  getting  worse.  It  Is  not. 

And  I  believe  that  Improvement  In  com- 
munication, availability  of  surpluses  In  cer- 
tain countries,  the  existence  of  solid  Inter- 
national organizations  and  the  gradual  Im- 
provement in  International  morality  make 
large-scale  famines,  such  as  the  Irish  or  the 
Bengali  famine,  less  likely  to  occur  in  this 
era— excep-  perhaps  In  Red  China,  because 
of  Its  alienation  from  the  two  richest  blocs 
of  countries.  (It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
food  situation  In  China  has  improved  con- 
siderably In  the  past  two  years,  making  the 
recurrence  of  famine  there,  as  In  India,  more 
remote. ) 

Bad  as  It  Is,  the  present  Is  no  worse  than 
the  past  and  probably  somewhat  better.  But 
what  of  the  future?  In  absolute  numbers,  the 
Increase  in  population  is  likely  to  accelerate 
for  some  time.  Can  the  food  supply  be  kept 
up?  My  contention  is  that,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  it  can  and  will. 

First,  let  us  consider  conventional  agricul- 
ture. PAO's  figures  indicate  that  3.4  billion 
acres  are  at  present  under  cultivation.  This 
represents  less  than  11  per  cent  of  the  total 

land    area    of    the    world.    Some    experts 

Prasolov,  Shantz.  Zlmmermann— estimate 
the  area  that  can  eventually  be  made  arable 
at  from  13  billion  to  17  billion  acres.  Colin 
Clark,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Economics 
Research  Institute  of  Oxford,  uses  the  figure 
of  19  billion  acres,  but  counts  double-cropped 
tropical  lands  twice.  (He  considers,  inciden- 
tally, that  If  the  lands  were  farmed  as  well 
as  the  Dutch  farmers  work  their  acres  today 
It  would  support  28  bUllon  people  on  a  Dutch 
diet;  if.  Japanese  standards  of  farming  and 
nutrition  were  used,  this  area  would  support 
95  billion  people.) 

THE    FERTILIZEB    PHENOMENON 

The  biggest  potential  Increase  of  food  pro- 
duction does  not.  however,  come  from  the 
extension  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  but 
from  the  Increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The 
phenomenal  increase  In  food  production  In 


this  country   has  actually   been   performed 
with  a  reduction  in  acreage  farmed. 

By  pre-World  War  I  standards  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  took  1  %  acres  to  support  an  Amer- 
ican. If  such  standards  prevailed  today,  we 
would  need  to  add  at  least  40  million  acres 
to  our  farm  area  every  ten  years,  or  the 
equivalent  of  an  additional  Iowa  every 
decade. 

In  fact,  we  use  fertilizers  Instead.  One  ton 
of  nitrogen  is  the  equivalent  of  14  acres  of 
good  farmland.  The  use  of  between  200,000 
and  300,000  tons  of  nitrogen  (and  correspond- 
ing amounts  of  other  necessary  elements) 
per  decade  has  obviated  the  need  to  discover 
another  Iowa. 

And  our  use  of  fertilizer  Is  less  intensive 
than  it  Is  in  Japan,  where  it  is  well  over  twice 
ours,  or  in  Western  Europe.  (Incidentally.  In 
spite  of  Its  already  high  standards  of  culti- 
vation. Japan  Is  still  Increasing  its  agricul- 
tural production  at  a  rate  of  3  per  cent  per 
year.) 

India.  Africa  and  most  of  Latin  America 
use  only  an  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  Jap- 
enese  or  Western  amounts  of  fertilizer,  or 
none  at  all.  Garst  has  estimated  that  an 
expenditure  of  $10  an  acre  per  year  for  fertili- 
zers would,  alone  add  50  to  100  percent  to  the 
low  yields  In  underdeveloped  countries.  Ap- 
plying this  Investment  to  an  area  of  1.5  bil- 
lion acres  would  be  an  equivalent  to  adding 
at  least  750  million  acres  to  the  crop  areas 
of  these  countries,  the  equivalent  of  a  conti- 
nent bigger  than  North  America. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  primacy 
of  fertilizers  was  recognized  relatively  late. 
In  this  country,  the  recognition  dates  back 
only  to  World  War  II.  and  has  accelerated 
since  the  Korean  confilct.  In  Japan,  it  dates 
back  to  1950  or  thereabout.  And  the  leaders 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  only  recently  realized  that  a 
large-scale  Increase  In  fertilizer  output  would 
be  easier  and  more  rewarding  than  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  to  the  "virgin  lands." 
There  are  many  other  advances  In  agri- 
culture that  have  yet  to  be  applied  on  a 
large  scale.  The  identification  of  necessary 
trace  elements  and  their  Incorporation  into 
fertilizers  and  feeds  have  opened  vast  areas 
to  cultivation  and  husbandry  in  Australia 
and  elsewhere.  Selective  breeding  of  plants 
and  animals  has  permitted  the  develop- 
ment of  species  with  superior  hardiness  and 
Increased  yields.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  such  work  has  hardly  begun. 

Advances  in  animal  health  and  nutrition 
have  permitted  the  mass  producton  of  milk 
and  eggs  in  Indoor  conditions  on  a  scale 
that  was  unimaginable  a  few  years  ago.  The 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  for  Instance.  Is  now  an 
Important  and  efficient  dairy  area.  In  some 
large  installations,  computers  programmed  to 
calculate  the  cheapest  method  of  providing 
a  diet  of  known  energy  and  known  content 
In  ten  essential  amino  acids,  total  protein 
and  other  nutrients,  automatically  set  the 
controls  that  will  mix  basic  staples  provid- 
ing the  cheapest  adequate  poultry  diet  as 
they  are  Informed  of  the  latest  commodity 
prices. 

Herbicides  Increase  yields;  pesticides  pre- 
vent losses  from  rodents.  Insects  and  fungi. 
In  many  underdeveloped  countries,  one- 
quarter  of  the  crop  is  lost  before  It  reaches 
the  consumer.  Certain  methods  of  preserva- 
tion of  foods  by  radiation  have  Just  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  control  of  weather  by  seeding  clouds 
for  rain,  speeding  cloud  formation  by  heat- 
ing lakes  by  atomic  energy,  the  desallnizatlon 
of  brackish  water  by  various  methods  are 
entering  the  realm  of  practical  feasibility. 

POOD    FROM    PETROLEUM 

Powerful  though  these  methods  of  "classi- 
cal" agriculture  are.  I  believe  that  they  will 
within  the  lifetime  of  most  present  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  planet,  be  left  far  behind  as 
methods  of  food  production.  The  general 
public  is  still  unaware  of  some  new  develop- 
ments, their  promise  and  the  extent  of  the 


means  likely  to  be  expended  In  the  next 
decade  In  bringing  the  results  of  research 
to  practical  application. 

Large-scale  manufacture  of  food  from  pje- 
trochemlcals  started  during  World  War  II, 
when  the  Germans  manufactured  synthetic 
fats  to  feed  forced  labor  groups.  These  fats 
did  not  conform  to  desirable  standards  of 
taste  or  safety  (they  contained  a  high  pro- 
portion of  branched-chaln  fatty  acids  not 
normally  found  in  nature  and  probably  not 
fully  metabolized,  and  retained  a  p>etroleum- 
llke  odor).  After  the  war.  Interest  in  "syn- 
thetic" fats  persisted  for  a  while  during  the 
yeers  when  it  appeared  that  a  shortage  of 
natural  fats  was  likely  to  be  protracted. 

During  the  'SOe,  little  or  no  work  was  done 
In  this  field,  but  recently  some  of  the  larger 
international  oil  companies  have  again  be- 
come actively  Interested,  and  pilot  plants  are 
now  In  operation.  Patty  acids,  triglyceride? 
(the  constituents  of  our  common  oils  and 
fats)  and  fully  metabolizable  simpler  com- 
pounds, such  as  1.3-butanedlol.  may  soon 
be  manufactured  at  very  low  coet  for  human 
food  and  animal  feeds.  While  the  promise  of 
abundant  and  cheap  atomic  power,  widely 
heralded  for  the  morrow  In  the  more  imme- 
diate postwar  period,  has  shown  itself  slow 
to  be  realized  It  Is  coming,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  oil  will  be  increasingly  a  raw  material 
for  food  and  plastics  rather  than  a  fuel. 

As  a  potential  source  of  food  production, 
photosynthesis  can  be  used  much  more  effi- 
ciently In  algae  than  in  higher  plants.  With 
proper  mineral  fertilization  and  with  the 
proper  rate  of  removal  of  the  finished  prod- 
ucts, one  square  meter  may  serve  to  sup- 
port algae  production  sufficient  to  feed  one 
man.  And  a  large  proportion  of  the  calories 
produced — as  much  as  one-half — are  derived 
from  protein;  vitamins  are  also  produced 
into  the  bargain.  Several  universities  are 
working  with  a  number  of  species,  chlorella 
In  particular,  and  large  Industrial  firms  are 
yearly  becoming  more  Interested. 

The  problems  entailed  in  passing  from  the 
theoretically  feasible  to  the  economically 
feasible  are  formidable,  but  their  solution  Is 
likely  to  be  hastened  for  an  unexpected  rea- 
son. Interplanetary  travel  of  long  duration 
and  the  organization  of  distant  stations  re- 
quire not  only  recycling  of  oxygen  and  waste 
water:  they  necessitate  the  fabrication  of 
food  and  its  integration  into  the  recycling  of 
oxygen,  water  and  excreta. 

Over  the  next  two  decades,  an  Increasing 
fraction  of  the  several  billion  dollars  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
spend  every  year  for  space  travel  is  going 
to  be  channeled  Into  life  support  systems 
The  money  spent  in  the  aggregate  on  new 
methods  of  food  production  vrtll  probably, 
during  that  period,  dwarf  the  cost  of  the 
Manhattan  F>roJect. 

In  many  ways,  we  may  have  in  space  ex- 
ploration what  William  James  called  "the 
moral  equivalent  of  war."  We  will  probably 
also  have  in  It  the  technological  equivalent 
of  war  without  the  corresptondlng  losses  in 
men  and  resources.  The  usable  "fallout"  of 
such  research  Is  likely  to  be  enormous.  Cer- 
tainly, if  economical  harnessing  of  photo- 
synthesis, through  biological  units  or  di- 
rectly, can  be  realized  under  the  hostile 
Interplanetary,  lunar  or  martial  conditions. 
It  should  become  relatively  easy  to  put  It  Into 
effect  on  earth. 

All  this  is  no  longer  science  fiction.  It  is  as 
much  of  a  reality  as  the  Pederal  Income  tax 
Obviously,  a  breakthrough  In  this  field  could 
for  centuries  altogether  remove  food  as  a  lim- 
iting factor  to  fKjpulation  growth. 

A     POOR     BATTLEGBOUND 

I  hof>e  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how 
dangerous  It  may  turn  out  to  link  the  popu- 
lation problem  so  closely  to  food,  as  so  many 
writers  have  done.  Theee  have  generally  been 
conservationists  and  social  scientists  rather 
than   agricultural   or  nutritional  scientists, 
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oonoemed — rightly — with  the  effects  of 
crowding  which  they  had  observed.  At  the 
same  time,  not  sure  that  the  public  and 
governments  would  agree  with  them  that 
there  was  cause  for  concern  and  action  based 
on  these  grounds,  they  have  turned  to  the 
threat  of  a  worldwide  shortage  of  food  as  an 
easily  understood,  imperative  reason  for  a 
large-scale  limitation  of  births. 

Had  they  consulted  nutritionists,  agrlcul- 
tiuists  and  chemists,  they  might  have  chosen 
a  more  appropriate  battleground.  Por  if  we 
can  feed  an  ever-increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple— even  If  we  feed  them  as  badly  as  many 
of  our  contemporaries  are  fed — their  argu- 
ment falls.  And  yet  there  Is  a  need  for  the 
establishment  as  soon  as  possible  of  a  sound 
population  policy  for  the  world  at  large. 

There  Is.  of  course,  another  good  reason  for 
not  tying  papulation  control  to  food.  This  tie 
eliminates  from  contention  rich  countries 
and  in  particular  surplus  countries  such  as 
ours.  Our  population  is  Increasing  faster 
than  it  ever  has:  our  major  nutrition  prob- 
lem Is  overweight,  our  major  agricultural 
problem  Is  our  ever-mounting  excess  pro- 
duction. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  this  means 
that  we  have  no  papulation  problem?  Our 
housing  problems;  our  traffic  problem;  the 
insufficiency  of  the  number  of  our  hospitals, 
of  community  recreation  facilities;  our  pollu- 
tion problems,  are  all  facets  of  our  popula- 
tion problem. 

I  may  add  that  in  this  country  we  com- 
pound the  papulation  problem  by  the  migra- 
tory habits  of  our  p>eople:  from  riu-al  farm 
areas  to  urban  areas  and  especially  to  "met- 
ropolitan" areas  (212  such  areas  now  have 
34  -per  cent  of  our  population);  from  low- 
income  areas  to  hlgh-lnoome  areas;  from  the 
East  and  Midwest  to  the  South  and  South- 
west; from  all  areas  to  the  Pacific  Ooast;  from 
the  centers  of  cities  to  subvu-bs.  which  soon 
form  gigantic  conurbations,  with  clrcum- 
tinces  everywhere  pushing  our  Negroes  into 
the  deteriorating  centers  of  large  cities.  All 
this  has  occurred  without  any  master  plan, 
.md  with  public  services  continually  lagging 
behind  both  growth  and  mlgratlcnis. 

Let  us  conclude  with  one  specific  example: 
Four  million  students  were  enrolled  in  U.S. 
.  olleges  and  graduate  schools  in  1960;  six 
million  in  1965.  The  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  eight  million  will  seek  admission 
or  continued  enrollment  In  1970;  ten  million 
in  1975;  12  million  in  1980.  No  one  questions 
our  ability  to  feed  these  youngsters.  But  are 
we  as  a  Nation  at  all  prepared  for  a  near 
rioubllng  of  the  size  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  11  years? 

PARKS    REFLECT    TREND 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  argument, 
that  in  certain  ways  the  rich  countries  are 
more  immediately  threatened  by  overpopu- 
l.itlon.  A  corollary  of  this  is  that  the  earth 
.1.5  an  economic  system  has  more  to  fear  from 
the  rich  than  from  the  poor,  even  If  one 
forgets  for  a  moment  the  threat  of  atomic  or 
hemical  warfare. 

Consider  some  data  from  our  own  coun- 
try. We  have  already  said  that  "crowding" 
ii  certainly  one  of  the  pictures  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  think  of  overpopulation.  The 
increased  crowding  of  our  cities  and  our 
conurbations  has  been  referred  to,  but  what 
of  the  great  outdoors? 

In  1930,  the  number  of  visitor-days  at  our 
'.latlonal  parks  w^as  of  the  order  of  three  mil- 
lion (for  a  population  of  122  million);  by 
1950,  It  was  33  million  (for  a  population  of 
151  million);  by  1960,  It  was  79  million  (for 
a  population  of  179  million);  by  1967,  140 
million  (for  a  population  of  200  million). 
State  parks  tell  the  same  story:  a  rise  In 
visitor-days  from  114  million  In'  1950  to  179 
million  in  1960,  an  Increase  In  attendance 
of  over  125  per  cent  for  a  rise  in  population 
of  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Clearly,  the  increase  in  disposable  income 
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(and  hence  In  means  of  transp)ortatlon  and 
in  leisure)  becomes  a  much  more  ImfKjrtant 
factor  in  crowding  and  lack  of  privacy  than 
the  rise  in  population. 

Not  only  does  the  countryside  become 
more  rapidly  crowded  when  its  inhabitants 
are  rich;  It  also  becomes  rapidly  uglier.  With 
Increasing  Income,  people  stop  drinking  wa- 
ter as  much.  As  a  result,  we  spre»d  48  bil- 
lion (rustproof)  cans  and  26  billion  (non- 
degradable)  bottles  over  our  landscape  every 
year.  We  produce  800  million  pounds  of 
trash  a  day,  a  great  deal  of  which  ends  up 
in  our  fields,  our  parks  and  our  forests.  Only 
one-third  of  the  billion  pounds  of  pap>er  we 
use  every  year  is  reclaimed. 

Nine  million  cars,  truclcs  and  buses  are 
abandoned  every  year,  and  while  many  of 
them  are  used  as  scrap,  a  large  though  un- 
determined number  are  left  to  disintegrate 
slowly  In  backyards.  In  fields  and  woods  and 
on  the  sides  of  highways.  The  eight  billion 
pounds  of  plastics  we  use  every  year  are 
nondegradable  materials.  And  many  of  our 
states  are  threatened  with  an  even  more 
pressing  shortage  of  water,  not  because  of 
an  increased  consumption  of  drinking  fiuid 
by  the  increasing  population  but  because 
people  are  getting  richer  and  using  more 
water  for  air-condltloning,  swimming  pxx)ls 
and  vastly  expanded  metal  and  chemical 
industries. 

That  the  air  Is  getting  crowded  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  is  Increasing  is 
again  an  illustration  that  Increase  In  the  dis- 
posable Income  Is  perhaps  more  closely  re- 
lated to  our  own  view  of  "overpopulation" 
than  Is  the  population  Itself.  From  1940  to 
1967,  the  number  of  miles  flown  has  gone 
from  264  million  to  3334  billion  (and  the 
fuel  consumed  from  22  million  to  512  mil- 
lion gallons). 

The  very  air  waves  are  crowded.  The  in- 
crease In  citizen-licensees  from  126.000  to 
848.000  in  the  brief  1960-7  Interval  is  again 
an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  very 
secondary  role  of  the  papulation  Increase  In 
the  new  overpopulation.  I  believe  that  as 
the  disposable  income  rises  throughout  the 
world  in  general,  the  population  pressure 
due  to  riches  will  become  as  apparent  as 
that  due  to  poverty. 

I  trust  that  I  have  demonstrated  how 
dangerous  It  is  to  link  constantly  In  the 
mind  of  the  public  the  concept  of  over- 
population with  that  of  undernutrition.  I 
believe  that  it  is  dangerous  to  link  it  nec- 
essarily with  poverty.  It  Is  absurd  on  the  basis 
of  any  criterion  of  history,  economics  or 
esthetics. 

Some  countries  are  poor  and  densely  popu- 
Jated.  A  few  countries  are  pxxir  and  so 
sparsely  populated  that  economic  develop- 
ment (e.g.  road  building,  creation  of  mar- 
kets) becomes  very  difficult.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  a  couple  with  many  chil- 
dren will  be  unable  to  save  and  invest. 

It  is  perhaps  also  true  that,  as  the  com- 
parison to  19th  century  Prance,  England  and 
Germany  suggests,  at  a  certain  stage  of  de- 
velopment, too  low  a  birth  rate  (as  in  Prance 
then)  decreases  the  ambition  and  labor  of 
part  of  the  population  so  tliat  the  savings 
expected  from  the  decreased  birth  rate  never 
materialize.  (Losing  wars  because  of  a 
smaller  population  and  having  to  p>ay  a 
heavy  tribute,  as  happened  to  the  French  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  1870-1  war.  also  nul- 
lified this  advantage.) 

TAXING    THE    ECOLOGY 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  yet  in  one  world 
and  that  while  In  general  it  Is  true  that 
population  Increases  make  Improvement  In 
nutrition  and  In  delivery  of  social  services 
more  difficult,  the  relation  of  changes  In 
wealth  to  changes  in  population  has  to  be 
examined  in  each  area  on  its  own  merits. 

We  have  seen,  furthermore,  that  there 
is  more  to  the  problem  of  population  than  the 
decrease  in  Income  consequent  to  overpopu- 
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latlon.  We  have  seen  that  the  increase  in  dis- 
posable Income  creates  a  population  problem 
that  Is  becoming  every  day  more  acute.  The 
ecology  of  the  earth— Its  streams,  woods, 
animals — can  accommodate  itself  better  to  a 
rising  poor  population  than  to  a  rising  rich 
population.  Indeed,  to  save  the  ecology,  the 
population  will  have  to  decrease  as  the  dis- 
posable Income  Increases. 

If  we  believe,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
trying  for  excellence  rather  than  In  rejoic- 
ing in  numbers,  we  need  a  population  policy 
now  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  Excel- 
lent human  beings  will  not  be  produced  vrtth- 
out  abundance  of  cultural  as  well  as  material 
resources  and,  I  believe,  without  sufficient 
space.  We  are  likely  to  run  out  of  certain 
metals  before  we  run  out  of  food:  of 
paper  before  we  run  out  of  metals.  And  we  are 
running  out  of  clear  streams,  pure  air  and 
the  familiar  sights  of  Nature  while  we  still 
have  the  so-called    "essentials"  of  life. 

Shall  we  continue  to  baf.e  the  need  for 
a  population  policy  on  a  nutritional  disaster 
to  occur  at  some  hypothetical  date  when  it 
is  clear  that  the  problem  is  here.  now.  for 
us  as  well  as  for  others?  Shall  we  continue 
to  hide  the  fact  that  a  rational  policy  may 
entail  in  many  countries  not  only  plateauing 
of  the  population  to  p)ermlt  an  increase  in 
dlspxjsable  Income,  but  a  decrease  of  the 
population  as  the  dispxisable  income  rises? 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
wise  to  talk  in  a  positive  fashion  and  yet 
so  much  is  negrative  today— we  talk,  read, 
and  think  in  the  latter  day  so  often.  Re- 
cently, at  the  Holiday  Inn,  in  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr. 
had  an  interesting  dialog.  Dr.  Reuter's 
E>art  is  expressed  in  "Two  Great  Dream- 
ers," and  I  want  my  colleagues  to  share 
in  his  words. 

The  speech  follows : 

Two   Great   Dreamers 
(By  Dr.  George  S  Reuter,  Jr.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Even  a  chronic  optimist  must  recognize, 
I  think,  that  this  country  has  entered  a 
great  internal  crisis,  the  third  in  our  history. 
The  first  came  to  Its  climax  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  second,  which  scarred  this  nation 
and  marked  the  lives  of  all  our  parents,  was 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  The  third 
crisis  has  developed  late  In  these  1960's.  and 
it  still  lacks  a  name.  Of  course.  Americans 
have  always  had  a  curious  love-hate  rela- 
tionship with  their  environment.  Unlike  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  the 
American  Indians — who  were  bound  to  their 
land  in  a  marriage  of  love^the  white  set- 
tler viewed  the  charms  of  a  virgin  continent 
with  greed  in  his  heart. 

Also,  our  country  has  a  surplus — a  surplus 
of  prophets  of  doom.  Hardly  a  day  goes  hy 
without  a  new  statement  by  another  prop'.iet 
that  America  lacks  the  ability  to  cope  -jvitix 
her  admittedly  serious  urban  and  racial  prob- 
lems. These  prophets  are  intellectr.al  and 
ordinary,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor. 
And.  they  are  having  their  effect.  As  1  re- 
turned home  recently  from  Georgia.  I  sat 
on  the  plane,  next  to  a  man  who  was  read- 
ing a  magazine  article  on  the  crises  in  our 
cities.  He  read  for  a  while,  then  turned  to  me 
and  said:  "Things  sure  are  going  to  hell  in 
this  country.  It  looks  to  me  like  In  a  few 
years  we  wrn"t  have  any  cities  at  all." 
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The  American  conditions  are  almoet  any- 
thing you  want  to  prove.  Without  exaggerat- 
ing any  particular  Item  of  evidence — just 
by  careful  selecting  of  the  Items — It  Is  poe- 
slble  to  demonstrate  that  this  Class  of  1969 
la  graduating  out  Into  a  nation  In  the  last 
stages  of  social,  political  and  moral  decay. 
Also  without  exaggerating.  Just  by  select- 
ing— and  this  takes  very  careful  selecting — 
It  Is  possible  to  show  that  you  are  graduat- 
ing a  group  Just  In  time  to  get  In  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  Golden  Age.  Which  Idnd  of 
evidence  one  hunts  hardest  for  Is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  Individual  temperament  or  chem- 
istry   I  have  a  weakness  for  optimism. 

When  William  P  Buckley.  Jr..  wrote  that 
he  would  far  rather  entrust  his  govern- 
ance— by  which  he  would  Include  the  preser- 
vation of  his  civil  liberties  and  his  Intellec- 
tual freedom — to  the  first  hundred  persons 
listed  in  the  Boston  telephone  directory  than 
to  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University,  he  was 
saying  no  more  than  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
or  Henry  Adams  would  have  thought  self- 
evident.  The  remark  was  greeted  with  con- 
siderable derision  in  Cambridge  at  the  time, 
but  It  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that 
more  than  one  tenured  professor  of  that  an- 
cient institution  has  come  of  late  to  see  Its 
truthfulness  with  excruciating  clarity. 
.  Certainly  If  this  violence  Is  not  curbed,  and 
_the  eaijipuses  brought  under  control — and 
that  quickly — the  damage  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  ultimately  to  society  may  be  Ir- 
reparable. Professor  Sidney  Hook  of  New 
York  University,  a  noted  radical  over  the 
years,  has  piolnted  out  that  "When  black  stu- 
dents and  SDS  radicals  use  the  same  methods 
Nazi  students  employed  to  destroy  the  Wei- 
mar Republic  and  trample  into  the  dust  tra- 
ditional Ideals  of  academic  freedom,  then  no 
matter  how  different  their  rhetoric  may  be. 
fundamentally  both  are  enemies  of  the  ra- 
tional process  and  of  those  values  of  civiliza- 
tion which  have  developed  over  the  centuries 
against  the  forces  of  obscurantism  and  bar- 
barism." Yes.  any  Individual  who  damns  the 
land  of  his  birth,  desecrates  our  flag,  and 
mocks  Him  who  died  on  Calvary's  cross  Is 
a  disgrace  to  the  concept  of  a  nation  created 
under  God  Also,  one  recalls  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish's  remark:  "There  is  nothing  worse  for 
our  trade  than  to  be  in  style."  The  equivalent 
Is  those  whose  concern  in  government  Is  sub- 
mission to  the  noisiest  problems  of  the  mo- 
ment to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  Important 
ones. 

But  so  long  as  a  socie.ty  retains  a  capacity 
for  non-violent  political  change,  resort  to 
violent  political  action  is  anathema.  Only  if 
most  Americans  were  convinced  that  this 
country  was  no  longer  open  to  peaceful 
political  evolution,  to  transformation  of  In- 
stitutions and  policies  through  the  available 
channels  of  persuasion,  would  they  consider 
revolutionary  force  permissible.  That  most 
Americans  are  not  so  convinced  is  evident  In 
the  growing  vehemence  of  public  attitudes 
on  campus  disorders  and  in  the  rising  popu- 
lar impatience  with  the  efforts  of  academic 
administrators  to  deal  fairly  and  consider- 
ately with  student  rebels. 

RETAINING  A   SOUND  FOUNDATION 

Our  Founding  Fathers  built  America  on  a 
sound  foundation  without  thought  of  sac- 
rifice. Those  gallant  men  and  women  of  1776 
were  teachers,  doctors,  preachers,  farmers, 
merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  hunters,  and 
fishermen.  This  was  no  revolution  of  little 
men  filled  with  big  hates,  but  a  revolution 
of  big  men  who  hated  littleness  in  govern- 
ment and  were  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  It. 
They  recalled  Edmund  Burke  who  said:  "For 
evil  to  triumph,  good  men  have  but  to  do 
nothing." 

Much  later  in  time — in  fact  It  was  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II — General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  made  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  of 
all  time  when  he  spoke  at  the  formal  sur- 
render of  the  Japanese  on  the  Battleship 
Missouri.  In  that  marvelous  speech  he 
pointed  out  the  horrors  of  war  and  man's 
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failure  to  cope  with  It.  General  MacArthur 
said:  "The  problem  basically  is  theological 
and  Involves  a  spiritual  recrudescence  and 
Improvement  of  human  character  that  will 
synchronize  with  our  almost  matchless  ad- 
vance in  science,  art.  literature,  and  all  ma- 
terial and  cultural  developments  of  the  past 
two  thousand  years.  It  must  be  of  the  spirit 
If  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

Two  great  Intellectual  giants  have  great- 
ly aided  In  fortifying  America's  sound  foun- 
dation. Perhaps.  If  we  reflect  concerning  their 
lives  it  will  be  easier  to  build  a  great  tomor- 
row. The  names  of  these  giants  are  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bell  Riley  of  Minnesota  and  ex-Gover- 
nor Adlal  Ewlng  Stevenson  of  Illinois.  The 
first  one  was  among  the  greatest  religious 
statesmen  of  all  time,  and  the  second  one 
was  among  the  few  true  "citizens  of  the 
world." 

A  chapter  in  one  of  my  books,  entitled 
"A  Dreamer  of  Dreams,"'  is  about  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bell  Riley.  Dr.  Riley,  who  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  Indiana,  on  March  22,  1861, 
and  who  died  In  Minneapolis  on  December  5, 
1947,  was  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Minneapolis  from  1897  until  1943,  and  Pas- 
tor-Emeritus until  he  died.  He  was  also  foun- 
der and  President  of  Northwestern  Schools. 
His  first  book  was  published  In  1914  under 
the  title  "The  Coming  and  Kingdom  of 
Christ."  and  the  last  three  were  "Problems 
of  Youth"  (1941).  "Sunset  Sermons  or  Aft- 
er Eighty"  ( 1943 ) ,  and  "The  Preacher  and  His 
Preaching"  |1947).  He  wrote  some  fourteen 
other  well-known  books. 

Althoiigh  Dr.  Riley  completed  a  teacher's 
course  at  Valparaiso,  he  was  ordained  as  a 
Baptist  minister  in  1883.  On  June  3.  1885. 
he  was  graduated  from  Hanover  College. 
Later,  he  received  an  M.  A.  degree.  He  had 
the  highest  academic  average  of  any  person 
to  be  graduated  from  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Louisville.  He  gave 
the  seminary  address  at  graduation  in  1888. 
which  was  held  at  the  Broadway  Baptist 
Church,  and  historians  have  described  the 
address  as  excellent.  Later  such  well-known 
and  highly  respected  universities  as  John 
Brown  University  and  Union  University 
awarded  honorary  doctorates  to  Dr.  Riley. 

Dr.  Riley  married  Miss  LilUaii  Howard  at 
the  Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  on  December  31,  1890.  Six  children 
were  born  to  that  union.  Mrs.  Riley  died  on 
August  10.  1931,  Dr.  Riley  married  Miss 
Marie  R.  Acomb  on  September  1.  1933.  His 
widow  still  survives  and  is  author  of  the 
well-known  biography.  "The  Dynamic  of  a 
Dream."  a  book  written  in  1938  about  her 
beloved  husband. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Minneapolis 
was  organized  on  March  5.  1853.  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Asa  Fletcher.  Hezekiah  Fletcher,  and 
seven  other  charter  members.  It  became  the 
largest  Baptist  church  in  the  Northern  ( ipfow 
American)  Baptist  Convention  under  Dr. 
Riley's  leadership.  This  Is  only  one  reason 
why  Dr.  Riley  Is  still  so  well  remembered. 
Also,  his  noble  anti-evolution  and  funda- 
mentals fights,  his  ability  as  a  church  build- 
er, his  world-renowned  ability  as  a  pastor- 
evangelist,  his  opposition  to  Communism, 
and  his  deep  Interest  In  Christian  education 
are  some  of  the  other  phases  of  his  active 
life. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Riley  called  her  husband  "a 
great  dreamer  for  a  better  tomorrow."  so 
has  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
termed  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  "the  great  world 
dreamer  for  a  better  day."  Certainly  Adlal 
Ewlng  Stevenson  was  Just  as  dynamic  a 
dreamer  as  Dr.  Riley.  Governor  Stevenson,  al- 
though born  In  Los  Angeles  on  February  5, 
1900.  was  a  true  son  of  Illinois.  After  being 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1922,  he  received 
his  law  degree  from  Northwestern  University 
In  1926.  Honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to 
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him  from  such  well  established  universities 
as  Oxford,  Columbia,  Amherst,  and  Prince- 
ton. 

His  best  known  books  were  "Call  to  Great- 
ness" (1954),  "What  I  Think"  (1956),  "The 
New  America"  ( 1957) ,  "Friends  and  Enemies' 
(1958),  "Putting  First  Things  First"  (1960). 
and  "Looking  Outward"  ( 1963 ) .  His  home  life 
was  another  story.  Three  fine  sons  were  born 
to  his  union  with  Ellen  Borden  (married 
December  1,  1928),  but  they  were  divorced 
while  he  was  Governor  of  Illinois.  Although 
future  events  proved  he  was  the  Innocent 
party  and  that  his  wife  was  of  unsound  mind 
the  divorce  probably  prevented  him  from 
being  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1952  and  1956.  A  series  of  references  to 
his  greatness  appeared  In  a  1957  book  -  prior 
to  his  outstanding  service  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Few  people  better  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  democracy  and  the 
purposes  of  a  free  society  than  Mr.  Stevenson 
For  example.  In  1963,  he  said:  "Democracy 
Is  not  self-executing.  We  have  to  make  It 
work,  and  to  make  It  work  we  have  to  under- 
stand It  .  .  .  not  only  external  vigilance  but 
unending  self-examination  must  be  the 
perennial  price  of  liberty,  because  the  wor): 
of  self-government  never  ceases  " 

Five  days  before  he  died.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  made  his  last  formal  speech.  I; 
was  before  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  In  Geneva,  and  It  was  one  of 
his  best.  These  words  seem  appropriate: 

"We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
spaceship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable  re- 
serves of  air  and  soil;  all  committed  for  our 
safety  to  Its  security  and  peace:  preserved 
from  annihilation  only  by  the  care,  the  work 
and  I  will  say  the  love  we  give  our  fragile 
craft.  We  cannot  maintain  It  half  fortunate, 
half  miserable,  half  confident,  half  despair- 
ing, half  slave  to  the  ancient  enemies  of 
man,  half  free  In  liberation  of  resources  un- 
dreamed of  until  this  day.  No  craft,  no  crew 
can  travel  safely  with  such  vast  contradic- 
tions. On  their  resolution  depends  the  sur- 
vival of  us  all." 

CONCLUSIONS 

Only  a  brave  man  or  a  fool  would  claim 
to  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  turmoil  now 
that  wracks  the  world.  But  the  more  I  see 
of  it  the  stronger  my  conviction  grows  that 
we  may  be  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  new  era 
In  relations  among  men  If  we  can  develop 
the  proper  type  of  dreamers  to  lead  us  in 
resolving  our  problems.  Yes.  dreamers  of  the 
scholarship  and  leadership  of  Riley  and 
Stevenson  are  needed. 

Learned  Hand,  as  William  James  before 
him,  urged  that  we  must  develop  the  habit 
of  an  open  mind  and  a  recognition  that  "the 
deepest  convictions  of  one  generation  are  the 
rejects  of  the  next."  He  stated  further:  I 
believe  that  community  is  already  in  process 
of  dissolution  where  each  man  begins  to  eye 
his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy;  where  non- 
conformity with  the  accepted  creed,  political 
as  well  as  religious.  Is  a  mark  of  disaffection; 
where  denunciation,  without  specification  or 
backing,  takes  the  place  of  evidence;  where 
orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of  dissent;  where 
faith  In  the  eventual  supremacy  of  reason 
has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter 
our  convictions  In  the  open  lists,  to  win  or 
lose." 

Dr.  Riley  is  buried  at  Lakewood  Cemetery 
in  Minneapolis.  Governor  Stevenson,  who 
died  July  14,  1965  in  London,  England,  is 
buried  in  Bloomington,  Illinois.  The  eulogy 
for  Adlal  Stevenson  at  Washington's  National 
Cathedral  could  have  been  for  either 
dreamer — Riley  or  Stevenson — and  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  teachings  of  Judge  Hand. 
The  words  follow: 

"That  voice  Is  still  now.  But  Its  echoes  are 
likely  to  be  sounding  down  the  corridors  of 
history  for  a  long  time.  For  It  is  the  essence 
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'  George  S.  Renter,  Jr.,  Some  Edvcational 
Statesmen  and  Basic  Principles  (Arkansas 
A.  and  M.  College:  College  Heights,  1956), 
pp.  74-78. 


-  George  S.  Renter.  Jr..  Essays  in  Education 
and  Related  Areas  (Arkansas  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege: College  Heights,  1957) . 


of  faith  to  believe  that  the  world  In  Its 
advancing  age  will  set  no  less  store  than  have 
we  upon  reason,  upon  Intelligence,  upon 
gaiety,  upon  charity  and  compassion  and 
grace — all  these  things  and  more  of  and  with 
which  this  voice  has  spoken  to  us  so  often 
and  so  clearly  in  the  past." 

Riley  and  Stevenson  were  two  of  our  great 
dreamers.  We  need  more  such  dreamers  to 
continue  to  achieve  progress.  Yes,  it  is  going 
to  be  hard  work,  but  we  are  used  to  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  gain  encouragement 
by  looking  to  Don  Quixote  who  was  always 
reaching  for  that  unreachable  star.  Let's 
listen  for  a  moment  to  Don  Quixote  as  he 
describes  our  quest : 

"To  dream  the  Impossible  dream. 
To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe. 
To  bear  with  unbearable  sorrow. 
To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go. 
To  right  the  unrlghtable  wrong. 
To  love,  pure  and  chaste  from  afar. 
To  try,  when  your  arms  are  too  weary. 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star." 

So  it  can  be  with  us!  We  have  a  Father  and 
an  Eternal  citizenship!  We  may  wander  far, 
but  the  Father's  love  follows  us  no  matter 
how  lost  we  may  seem.  That  will  redeem  us 
as  we  turn  our  steps  to  that  home  from 
whence  we  came  if  we  believe 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  GOVERNOR'S 
INAUGURAL  SPEECH 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  Melvin  H.  Evans.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands,  made  a  per- 
ceptive and  forward-looking  inaugural 
speech  on  July  1,  1969.  He  granted  the 
problems  of  the  islands,  but  submitted 
proposals  that  would  assist  toward  the 
solutions.  His  approach  is  such  that 
much  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  Certainly,  this  speech  by 
Governor  Evans  is  very  appropriate  for 
an  inaugural  speech.  I  include  it  here- 
with : 

Inaugxtral  Speech  op  Gov.  Melvtn  H.  Evans 

Fifty-two  years  ago.  these  Virgin  Islands 
began  a  new  life — a  life  of  association  with 
and  as  a  part  of — the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  was.  to  be  sure,  not  a 
perfect  association.  The  great  democratic  in- 
stitutions upon  which  this  Nation  of  ours  had 
been  built,  and  to  which  It  was  securely 
:'.nchored,  were  at  first  denied  an  arm  of  gov- 
ernment, charged  mainly  with  the  defense  of 
this  country,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
:\ssimilating  us  into  the  fabric  of  America. 
Where  will  and  desire  and  good  intentions 
were  undoubtedly  present,  the  capacity  to 
perform  this  extraneovis  job  proved  In- 
.^uflicient. 

The  sad  Impact  of  the  Prohibition  Act 
which  deprived  these  Islands  of  a  main 
source  of  revenue  and  the  coup  de  gras  of  the 
great  economic  depression  of  1929  reduced 
rhese  Islands  to  a  state  of  penury  as  repug- 
nant to  the  Islands  as  It  was  unwelcome  to 
the  mainland. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  time  that  the  con- 
science of  this  great  covmtry  began  to  stir 
and  in  1931  a  civilian  form  of  government  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  dismiss  this  period 
with  no  further  comment.  Much  had  indeed 
been  accomplished.  Sanitation  had  been  Im- 
proved; roads  had  been  built;  hospitals  and 
medical  facilities  increased  and  enlarged,  and 
the  educational  system  exptanded.  Much 
money  had  been  spent.  But  even  then,  the 
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soul  of  ifaan  was  yearning  and  striving  for 
more  than  bread.  Even  then,  that  Inate  force 
which  drives  man  to  place  freedom  above 
food,  self-determination  above  satiety,  dig- 
nity above  security  was  at  work  and  let  It  be 
everlastingly  to  the  credit  of  this  great  Na- 
tion that  the  pulse  of  the  people  was  felt  and 
recorded  and  the  diagnosis  made  that  the 
time  had  come  for  more  self-government. 

And-  so  it  was  that  a  former  Governor 
Evans — Captain  Waldo  Evans  of  the  Navy — 
gave  way  to  the  Honorable  Paul  M.  Pearson 
who  brought  with  him  the  hoi>e  that  at  last 
we  were  becoming  a  part  of  the  true  America. 

One  organic  act  succeeded  another — In 
1936  granting  universal  suffrage  and  In  1954 
loosening  the  economic  shackles — until  today 
we  stand  on  a  new  threshold,  one  on  which 
the  boundaries  of  self-determination  are  still 
further  extended  so  that  the  selection  of  a 
chief  executive  by  the  democratic  process  of 
election  is  ours  in  a  matter  of  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half.  It  is.  therefore,  crucial  that 
we  evaluate  our  position  now. 

Perhaps  we  have  In  the  past  been  like  that 
mythical  animal  with  Its  eyes  in  the  back  of 
its  head  so  that  It  could  see  where  it  had 
been  rather  than  where  it  was  going.  We 
have,  perhaps,  understandably  been  con- 
cerned with  how  many  classrooms  have  been 
built,  how  many  housing  units  erected,  and 
how  big  the  Increase  in  revenue  is  one  year 
over  the  previous.  I  submit  we  should  now 
take  stock  and  look  ahead  to  analyze  our  fu- 
ture— the  future  which  Is  In  our  hands  to- 
day. Are  we  preparing  these  islands  for  the 
full  life  which  Is  our  potential?  Are  we  really 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  day  is  past 
when  we  could  "go  it  alone"?  Do  we  under- 
stand the  great  turmoil  and  upheaval  in  our 
cities,  on  the  campuses,  in  the  civil  rights 
movement,  among  the  young  in  general,  the 
minorities,  the  have-nots,  the  non-conform- 
ists? Do  we  understand  that  we  are  not  in- 
sulated? Are  we  seeking  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems while  it  is  still  possible — or  do  we  want 
to  wait  until  the  inevitable  tide  overwhelms 
us? 

Let  us  take  stock. 

EDUCATION 

A  decade  and  a  half  ago.  a  Governor  of 
these  Islands  described  the  Virgin  Islands  as 
second  only  to  one  State  in  the  Union  in 
spending  the  lowest  amount  per  capita  on 
education.  Today,  the  Virgin  Islands  has  lost 
that  dubious  distinction  as  it  spends  a  great 
deal  more  for  education.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, an  Improvement  in  the  end  product  has 
not  kept  pace  and  there  are  many  informed 
analysts  who  would  assure  you  that  the 
quality  has  deteriorated.  Our  high  school 
graduates  are  encountering  increasing  diffi- 
culties in  the  pursuit  of  education  abroad 
and  our  own  college  has  to  spend  increasing 
efforts  in  remedial  work  with  students  be- 
fore or  after  they  enter.  We,  thus,  come  to 
the  unavoidable  conclusion  that  money  does 
not  necessarily  bring  success. 

What  we  clearly  need  is  a  new  thrust.  In- 
creased efficiency,  and  an  approach  more 
suited  to  the  unique  needs  of  these  Islands. 

The  educational  system  has  had  more  than 
half  a  dozen  heads  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
with  no  possibility  of  continuity  in  con- 
ceptualizing, planning  and  implementing  the 
needed  programs.  When  the  very  nutrition 
of  a  people — the  education  of  Us  young — 
suffers,  catastrophe  can  only  be  averted  by 
prompt, .vigorous  and  imaginative  action. 

HOUSING 

The  housing  situation  In  these  Islands  Is 
bad.  Deplorable  or  scandalous  would  prob- 
ably be  more  descriptive  terms  but  hardly 
more  contributory  to  a  solution.  Tlie  under- 
lying conditions  are  basically  economic. 
There  Is  a  greater  demand  than  supply  and 
the  cost  of  construction,  repair  and  mainte- 
nance is  astronomical.  Du/lng  the  past  dec- 
ade, thousands  of  homre^or  housing  units 
have  been  built.  But  during  these  same  years, 
many  more  thousands  of  people  have  come  to 
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the  islands  to  live.  Today,  many  residents 
who  are  economically  able  to  pay  for  good 
housing  are  actually  unable  to  find  such.  Ad- 
ditionally, as  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  and 
construction  Increases,  the  cost  of  renting 
also  soars  not  only  adversely  affecting  our 
own  people  but  also  the  skilled  and  profes- 
sional people  we  desire  and  desperately  need. 
Thus,  substandard  living  in  this  oasis  of  af- 
fluence all  too  often  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exemption.  By  the  very  nature  of  things, 
this  falls  most  hearily  on  those  In  the  lower 
economic  brackets  and  the  deleterious  effect 
on  Individuals  and,  yes.  on  family  life  Itself, 
is  Incalculable.  What  is  needed  Is  a  fresh  new 
approach — not  just  a  game  of  catching  up. 
We  must  not  only  continue  to  build  and 
accelerate  the  rate  at  which  we  build  but  also 
we  must  take  positive  steps  to  control  the 
run-away  demand.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  building  thus  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  construction  and  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  each  unit.  We  must  find  an 
answer — time  Is  running  out. 

POLLUTION 

For  the  past  years,  we  have  seemed  to '' 
subscribe  to  the  concept  that  the  solution 
to  pollution  w.is  dilution.  Thus,  we  poured 
raw  sewage  into  our  harbors  and  bays  with 
the  smug  belief  that  dilution  would  remove 
all  danger.  We  looked  to  the  tradewlnds  to 
carry  away  all  noxious  gases  while  we  brought 
in  more  automobiles,  erected  new  industrial 
plants  and  belched  more  poisons  into  the 
atmosphere.  Today  our  harbors  are  virtual 
cesspools — offensive  to  sight  and  smell  and  a 
constant  threat  to  our  health. 

HEALTH   AND   MEDICAL    FACILmES 

Generally,  the  health  in  these  islands  has 
been  good.  The  various  Indices  such  as  gen- 
eral mortality  and  infant  mortality  rates 
point  to  good  and  improving  health.  But, 
there  are  clouds  on  the  horizon.  In  public 
health,  the  rapid  Increase  in  ponulatlon  with 
over-crowding  in  substandard  homes — often 
without  the  barest  sanitary  facilities— is  like 
an  explosive  charge  with  a  time  fuse.  The  fuse 
may  be  long,  or  it  may  be  short,  but  even- 
tually the  explosion  occurs.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  threat  of  communicable 
disease  which  the  lack  of  proper  sewage  dis- 
posal, over-crowding,  and  Inadequate  water 
supply  poses. 

But.  let  us  consider  in  a  more  general  way 
our  position.  What  are  we  doing  to  break 
down  the  sectionalism  that  pits  Island 
against  island,  town  against  town  and  group 
against  group?  Are  we  really  living  and  work- 
ing together  or  we  are  each  occupying  our 
own  little  territories  of  home  and  job  and 
play?  Are  we  really  communicating  with 
each  other  or  are  we  merely  talking  to  each 
other.  I  ask  this  question:  Are  we  Virgin 
Islanders? — or  are  we  native  Virgin  Islanders, 
Puerto  Rlcan  Virgin  Islanders,  or  Continen- 
tal Virgin  Islanders?  Let  us  in  our  own 
hearts  provide  the  answer. 

As  we  have  grown  in  the  past  years,  have 
the  cultural,  social  and  political  aspects  kept 
pace  with  the  economic  factors?  Has  the  very 
growth  Itself  been  channelled  or  controlled— 
or  have  we  just  grown  like  "Topsy"?  Have  the 
economic  benefits  filtered  down  through  all 
strata  or  are  we  still  nurturing  pockets  of 
poverty?  Have  we  developed — or  are  we  de- 
veloping— political  education  in  its  broadest 
sense  as  a  part  of  our  life  or  are  we  indi- 
vidually abdicating  our  civic  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  "the  other  fellow"? 

I  have  asked  these  questions.  Now  let  me 
point  directions. 

We  must  differ  without  fighting.  We  must 
debate  Issues — Not  men  and  p)ersonalitles. 
We  must  listen  sometimes — not  always  talk. 
We  must  place  home  and  country  before  self 
for  even  though  it  may  appear  nai\-ely  al- 
truistic. It  is  a  cold  reality  that  without 
country  and  Jiome.  there  can  be  no  self. 

We  must  speak  out  wholly  against  that 
which  we  consider  wrong — not  whisper  dero- 
gations hiding  behind  anonymity.  We  mtist 
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plan — but  planning  must  not  become  a  eu- 
phemism for  procrastination.  We  must  op- 
pose when  In  good  faith  we  feel  constrained 
to  do  so  but  we  must  propose  alternatives. 
Nihilism  is  not  compatible  with  progress. 

I  have  often  said  that  geometry  and  foren- 
slcs  should  be  Included  In  every  curricu- 
lum— the  former  to  promote  logical  think- 
ing: the  latter  to  give  substance  to  the 
cliche  that  there  tire  really  two  sides  to  every 
question. 

And  now,  as  I  take  the  oath  of  oflBce,  I 
do  so  with  humility,  seeing  the  challenge 
and  not  the  honor— the  opportunity  to 
serve,  not  to  rule:  the  chance  to  lead,  not 
merely  to  complain.  I  pledge  that  to  the 
limits  of  my  physical  and  mental  abilities 
and  with  constant  quest  for  divine  guidance. 
I  shall  be  the  servant  of  all  the  people  of 
these  Islands  so  that  with  God's  help,  we 
may  move  forward  to  a  better  life  for  all  of 
us. 


WHO  PERILS  THE  PEACEFUL  ATOM? 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNTA 

-     IN  XHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Wednesday.  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  6  months,  two  books  have  been 
published  which  attempt  to  frighten  the 
public  concerning  the  alleged  dangers  of 
the  civilian  nuclear  power  program. 

The  books  are  "The  Careless  Atom"  by 
Sheldon  Novick  and  "Perils  of  the  Peace- 
ful Atom"  by  Elizabeth  Hogan  and  Rich- 
ard Curtis. 

Both  books  have  been  widely  dis- 
credited by  those  with  a  sophisticated 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  both  are  biased,  dis- 
torted efforts  to  frighten  and  confuse 
the  public  about  a  program  which  has 
been  a  high-priority  national  effort  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U. 

In  the  event  that  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  might  receive  inquiries  frorn 
concerned  constituents  about  these 
books.  I  am  including  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  Electrical  World  magazine 
of  July  21,  1969.  which  contains  a  review 
of  "Perils  of  the  Peaceful  Atom"  by  two 
distinguished  experts  in  the  nuclear 
power  field.  Dr.  James  G.  Beckerly.  presi- 
dent of  Radioptics.  Inc..  and  Dr.  Norman 
Hilberry.  professor  of  nuclear  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  a 
member  of  the  Arizona  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

In  addition.  I  am  including  a  review  of 
"The  Careless  Atom"  by  Dr.  Theos  J. 
Thompson,  former  professor  of  nuclear 
engineering  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  now  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  reviews  follow: 

(Prom  Electrical   World  magazine, 

July  21.  19691 
Who  Perils  the  Peaceful  Atom? 

Is  nuclear  power  endangering  society?  Or. 
Is  society  endangering  nuclear  benefits?  In- 
dustry people,  who  have  already  read  the 
just-pubUshed.  Perils  of  the  Peaceful  Atom, 
by  Elizabeth  Hogan  ar.d  Richard  Curtis 
[Doubleday  &  Co — $5.95).  are  inclined  to 
a^ree  with  the  latter — that  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  is  in  trouble,  and  that  the  real  perils 
are  public  ignorance  and  misunderstanding. 

Not  that  the  boolc  points  out  these  p>erils. 
It  Is,  rather,  an  example  of  them.  And,  ac- 
cording to  one  observer.  If  Perils  has  any 
sway  at  all  with  the  public  thinking,  it  will 
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compound  the  growing  thicket  of  misunder- 
standing surrounding  nuclear  jjower  now. 

Laymen  authors  Hogan  and  Curtis  argue 
for  an  abandonment  of  nuclear  powei  and  a 
return  to  foeeil-fueled  generation.  They  sum 
up  their  feelings  by  the  hand-wringing  state- 
ment: "A  survey  of  the  perils  of  nuclear 
I>ectce  is  like  a  Dantean  survey  of  Hell — one 
leaves  each  level  certain  that  he  has  seen  the 
worst,  but  ahead  lie  scenes  more  fiendish 
still!" 

All  Of  Which  shows  that  the  authors  under- 
stand little  of  nuclear  power  and  even  less  of 
the  Divine  Comedy. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  prominent  at- 
tack on  "Perils."  The  rebuttal  comes  from  Dr. 
James  G.  Beckerly,  President  of  Radioptics, 
Inc,  and  E>r.  Norman  Hilberry.  professor  of 
Nucleer  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  a  member  of  the  Arizona  Atomic 
ESnergy  Commission.  It  appeared  this  month 
in  the  form  of  a  ijook  review,  published  by 
the  Atomic  Industrial  Porum's  INFO.  Tlie 
remainder  of  this  Management  Newsletter  is 
a  precis  of  that  review. 

•The  Perils  of  the  Peaceful  Atom"  Is  an 
emotional  attempt  to  create  public  reaction 
to  the  menace  of  nuclear  power.  The  goal  of 
the  book  Is  "the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  nuclear  power  plant  program."  In  the 
context  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  this  implies 
the  total  renunciation  ol  the  use  of  nuclear 
fuels  as  a  national  energy  resource.  Although 
not  stated  explicitly,  the  authors  eventual 
goal  is  the  elimination  of  all  use  of  nuclear 
radiation  and  radioactive  materials. 

Because  the  authors  are  laymen  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  qualified  guidance  |  they 
rely  completely  on  published  source  mate- 
rials I  they  have  been  compelled  to  substitute 
for  scientific  and  technological  facts  a  mis- 
cellany of  excerpts,  quotes,  and  fragments  of 
quotes  that,  in  many  instances,  are  taken  out 
of  their  original  context  and  are  therefore 
misleading.  As  laymen,  the  authors  seem  to 
select  phrases  on  the  basis  of  their  colloquial 
or  popular  usage,  apparently  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  scientific  and  technological  use- 
fulness of  these  phrases  depends  upon  pre- 
cise definition.  That  this  distorts  the  mean- 
ing of  the  quote  la  unrealized,  or  Is  Ignored. 
Therefore,  "fact"  has  a  drastically  different 
meaning  to  the  authors  of  this  lx)ok  than  to 
the  scientific  and  technological  community. 
There  are  basic  informational  problems  in 
the  book.  These  are  serious,  but  even  more 
serious  are  the  problems  coming  from  the 
way  in  wiiich  the  authors  develop  their  argu- 
nxents.  Almost  every  high  school  student 
Is  aware  of  the  essentials  of  logical  analysis 
upon  which  scientific  and  technological 
progress  depends  so  vitally.  The  data  con- 
cerning a  given  physical  or  biological  system 
are  gathered.  They  are  examined  for  their 
completeness  to  assure  that,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined,  nothing  has  been  overlooked. 
They  are  then  scrutinized  for  their  validity 
and  reliability.  They  are  studied  until  they 
are  understood  and  then  are  subjected  to  ob- 
jective analysis  within  the  framework  of  rec- 
ognized natural  law.  In  this  way,  the  basic 
character  of  the  system  is  established,  and 
from  this  it  is  then  possible  to  predict  the 
system's  behavior  reliably  in  a  wide  variety  of 
circumstances.  It  is  only  within  such  an  ob- 
jective framework  that  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear power  generation,  and  the  nature  and 
validity  of  the  measures  taken  to  assure  that 
safety,  can  be  discussed  intelligently. 

The  axiom  on  which  "The  Perils  of  the 
Peaceful  Atom"  is  based,  however,  is;  "What- 
ever can  happen,  inevitably  will  happen." 
This  statement  obviously  can  have  no  stand- 
ing as  a  scientific  or  technological  fact,  and 
consequently  has  no  merit  In  any  form  of 
scientific  analysis.  It  has  no  meaning  to  the 
scientists  or  engineer  In  his  professional  role. 
Another  assumption  that  the  reader  must 
take  if  he  is  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  this 
volume  is  that  the  scientific  method  is  not 
required  to  prove  the  truth  of  natural  law  or 
to  provide  that  understanding  which  Is  req- 
uisite to  bring  natural  systems  under  as- 
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sured  human  control.  All  that  Is  necessary  is 
"feeling  the  truth."  Clearly,  this  approach 
makes  fewer  Intellectual  demands  on  the 
subject  than  exposition  to  the  scientific 
method  and  Its  conclusions.  Moreover,  the 
scientific  method  may  leave  a  member  of  the 
lay  culture  emotionally  cold,  while  the  suc- 
cession of  emotional  Impacts  Involved  In  the 
book's  declaratory  approach  to  truth  Involves 
him  emotionally  and  gives  him  a  visceral  feel 
that  this  Is  indeed  the  truth. 

Before  the  reader  can  even  open  the  cover, 
the  principal  conclusion  of  the  book  has  been 
heralded  and  it  is  immediately  repeated  on 
the  title  page — the  peaceful  atom  is  perilous 
To  continue  this  shock  treatment,  the  next 
page  states.  "This  book  is  dedicated  to  to- 
morrow's children."  Had  these  first  two  page.s 
not  already  signaled  the  course  the  book  was 
to  take,  the  next  page,  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, most  certainly  would  do  so.  It  would 
be  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  blatantly  Madi- 
son Avenue  list  of  chapter  titles  than  those 
displayed  here.  They  dispel  at  once  any  hope 
that  the  book  might  present  rational  and  ob- 
jective and  understandable  Information. 
Thus,  the  title  of  the  foreword  is  "In  Defense 
of  Pear".  The  chapter  headings  sound  like 
the  titles  of  Class  B  movies  of  the  40's  and 
50's  including  such  gems  of  objectivity  as 
"That  Goose  That  Laid  the  Radioactive  Egg". 
"Thresholds  of  Agony",  "The  Thousand-"year 
Curse",  "Don't  Bother  Running"  .  .  . 

The  book  dnims  away  with  such  phrases 
as:  "The  menace  of  nuclear  power",  "the 
hazards  of  nuclear  power",  "the  dangers  of 
nuclear  power",  "nuclear  calamity",  "the 
deadly  process  of  nuclear  power",  "the  atom's 
nuclear  garbage"  .  .  on  goes  the  chant  and 
eventually  the  reader's  mind  is  supposed  to 
yield  to  the  hypnotic  spell,  the  Induced  "be- 
lief" becomes  ascendant.  And  with  belief 
achieved,  the  call  to  political  action  promises 
an   almost  certain   favorable  response. 

But  can  this  acutely  annoying  technique 
of  repeated  psychological  threats  of  ever- 
impending  doom,  strung  together  with  half- 
truths,  honest  misunderstandings,  and  sim- 
ilar "authoritative"  evidence  offered  in  sub- 
stantiation of  the  validity  of  the  declarative 
threats,  actually  succeed?  With  the  members 
of  the  scientific  and  technological  commu- 
nity, the  answer  Is  "No." 

With  a  considerable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lay  culture,  however,  the  tech- 
nique is  sure  to  be  successful.  The 
"declaratory"  process  is  one  to  which  they 
have  become  thoroughly  conditioned.  They 
believe  in  the  "declared"  marvels  of  the  latest 
deodorant  and  of  all  the  other  declared  won- 
ders propounded  over  and  over  on  radio 
and  television  and  in  the  magazines  and  daily 
press,  from  the  time  they  get  up  until  bed- 
time. They  have  come  to  prefer  authority  be- 
cause it  takes  so  much  less  mental  wear  and 
tear  than  choosing  the  right  one.  And  now 
this  book,  using  this  familiar  conditioning 
technique,  "answers"  the  nagging  questions 
that  occasionally  arise  about  "these  atom 
bomb  power  plants." 

There  are.  however,  many  people  who. 
while  not  professional  members  of  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  culture,  are  none- 
theless, by  native  Interest  and  ability  and 
to  some  extent  by  training,  more  closely  akin 
to  it  than  they  are  to  the  lay  culture.  These 
people  may  be  completely  baffled  by  this 
book.  While  to  correct  all  the  downright  er- 
rors in  it  and  to  remedy  all  of  the  mistaken 
impressions  it  gives  would  require  more  space 
than  is  available  for  this  review,  some  few 
comments  must  be  made  because  of  spe- 
cific errors  or  injustices,  and  these  may  pro- 
vide some  guidelines  by  which  these  indi- 
viduals will  find  it  possible  to  answer  for 
themselves  the  host  of  questions  that  can- 
not be  answered  here. 

The  reviewers  were  dismayed  to  note  that 
none  of  the  individuals  cited  in  the  "Ac- 
knowledgments" appears  to  be  qualified  in 
the  technical  aspects  of  atomic  power  plants. 
With  adequate  technical  guidance,  the  au- 
thors could  have  avoided  many  glaring  er- 
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rors.  It  Is  not  our  intention  to  make  a  catalog 
of  these,  but  merely  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  more  significant  mistakes.  One  particu- 
larly disturbing  mistake  is  the  equating  (e.g. 
in  Chapter  IV]  of  the  reactor  fission  prod- 
ucts with  bomb  fission  products  without  even 
noting  that  the  release  of  fission  products  in 
any  conceivable  reactor  accident  creates  a 
physical  situation  entirely  different  from 
that  associated  with  any  atomic  bomb  ex- 
plosion. The  manner  of  dissemination  of  the 
fission  products,  their  chemical  form,  etc., 
are  entirely  different.  And  being  different, 
the  associated  hazards  are  quite  different. 

The  authors  are  completely  at  sea  in  dis- 
cussing curies.  One  curie  of  a  particular  sub- 
stance may  present  only  one-billionth  of  the 
biological  hazard  of  one  curie  of  another  sub- 
stance. One  Just  doesn't  add  up  numbers  and 
bandy  them  around  to  suit  his  prejudices  as 
the  authors  appear  to  do. 

As  another  example  of  the  authors'  tech- 
nical naivete,  the  reviewers  noted  a  number 
of  Instances  where  the  authors  assume  that 
an  increase  in  reactor  power  level  carries  with 
it  a  directly  proportionate  Increase  In  the  as- 
sociated hazards.  This  is  simply  not  true.  Dif- 
ferent type  reactors  have  different  hazards 
associated  with  their  operation.  Even  when 
comparing  two  reactors  of  the  same  type  but 
operating  at  different  power  levels,  the 
hazards  don't  necessarily  double  if  the  power 
level  Is  doubled.  In  other  words,  the  site  and 
environment,  the  engineered  safeguards,  the 
operational  plan,  and  all  other  details  must 
be  considered  in  the  safety  evaluation  of  each 
reactor.  Unless  you  get  into  these  details,  you 
really  cannot  understand  the  problem. 

Another  example  of  the  authors'  failure  to 
appreciate  a  technical  point  is  in  their  discus- 
sion of  the  views  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
reactor  as  safeguards  (Chapter  VIII ].  The 
"power  density"  is  not  the  same  as  the  power 
level.  The  difference  is  enormously  Imjxjrtant 
in  the  discussion  of  reactor  safety.  Because 
the  authors  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  this, 
the  discussion  is  misleading.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, the  authors'  statement  about  scaling 
up  the  power  level  of  a  reactor,  that  it 
"amounts  to  an  entire  new  technology".  Is 
not  generally  correct;  it  Just  depends  on  how 
the  scaling  up  Is  done. 

A  lack  of  understanding  also  leads  the  au- 
thors to  Imply  that  there  Is  a  shady  dis- 
crepancy between  the  cost  estimate  given  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  AEC  for  decom- 
missioning a  power  reactor  and  the  AEC 
General  Manager's  cost  estimate  for  decom- 
missioning another  reactor.  The  figures  are 
different  simply  because  reactors  of  two  dif- 
ferent types  are  Involved.  |The  difference  in 
power  level  is  not  the  significant  difference.) 
Without  some  comprehension  of  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  decommissioning,  any  discus- 
sion of  costs  is  meaningless. 

All  radioactivity  looks  alike  to  the  authors. 
In  Chapter  vni.  they  discuss  shipments  of 
radioactive  fuels,  "capsules"  radium,  etc.  in 
such  a  mlxed-up  way  that  it  is  unclear  what 
they  are  concerned  about.  The  tragic  story  of 
the  radio-cobalt  capsule  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors,  nor  is  it 
relevant  to  the  shipment  of  wastes.  Nor  are 
the  trivial  comments  in  the  same  chapter  on 
paper  studies  of  atomic-powered  dirigibles. 

In  Chapter  XVI.  the  authors  consider  what 
the  available  uranium  fuel  supply  will  be 
in  the  future.  This  is  a  complex  and  highly 
technical  problem  that  is  treated  very  super- 
ficially. The  conclusion  that  there  won't  be 
enough  uranium  to  sustain  the  projected 
nuclear  power  program  at  a  profitable  level 
is  at  variance  with  'he  conclusions  of  many 
others.  We  would  only  cjsmment  that  the 
authors  have  chosen  to  make  pessimistic  and 
unrealistic  assumptions  In  their  discussion. 
Again,  the  presentation  misleads  the  reader 
with  "facts'  about  ruture  nuclear  power, 
which  are  at  best  biased  "guesstimates". 

In  connection  with  future  energy  re- 
sources, the  reviewers  were  surprised  at  the 
superficial,  almo5t  evasive,  discussion  of  the 
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problems  associated  with  Increasing  use  of 
fossil  fuel.  Sulphur  and  fly  ash  pollution 
difficulties  were  mentioned,  but  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  really  significant  problem 
arising  due  to  Increasing  the  concentration 
of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmosphere.  Effects 
of  such  increases  on  the  earth's  heat  balance 
will  result  In  irreversible  ecological  changes 
of  enormous  relevance  to  human  life.  These 
are  not  even  touched  on  In  this  book,  al- 
though they  are  vitally  Important  to  any 
consideration  of  future  energy  production. 

The  reviewers  conclude  that  this  book  is 
not  a  balanced  account  of  the  safety  aspects 
of  present  and  future  nuclear  power  produc- 
tion. It  is  strictly  a  biased,  misleading,  sen- 
sational political  tract.  It  constitutes  a  pub- 
lic disservice.  We  are  sorry  to  see  it  pub- 
lished, not  Just  because  it  is  a  bad  book,  but 
because  we  sincerely  feel  that  a  factual,  bal- 
anced, honest  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
nuclear  power,  as  they  really  are,  is  badly 
needed  by  the  public.  It  could  be  written. 
The  authors'  assertion  in  Chapter  XIX  that 
"vital  information  about  the  atomic  p>ower 
program  has  been  obscured  from  public  con- 
sciousness" Is  false.  Tliere  Is  a  vast  amount 
of  information  in  the  public  domain.  As  far 
as  the  reviewers  know,  there  is  no  significant 
information  about  the  atomic  power  pro- 
gram that  has  not  been  made  public.  How- 
ever, the  task  of  Integrating  this  Into  a  book 
that  will  be  a  source-book  for  public  policy 
discussion  and  determination  will  require  an 
order  of  understanding  and  a  degree  of  im- 
partiality that  the  authors  of  The  Perils  of 
the  Peaceful  Atom  simply  have  not  exercised. 

Review  of  the  Careless  Atom 
(By  Theos  J.  Thompson) 

There  is  a  great  need  for  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  we  face  as  a  na- 
tion in  developing  adequate  sources  of  elec- 
trical power  over  the  next  years.  The  advent 
of  nuclear  power  has  given  us  an  alternate 
fuel  source  with  some  advantages  and  some 
disadvantages  when  compared  with  coal  or 
oil.  Reliable  information,  full  dispassionate 
discussion,  and  carefully  drawn  arguments 
are  needed  to  help  In  achieving  sound  pub- 
lic understanding  and,  ultimately,  in  mak- 
ing the  correct  decisions  as  to  the  direction 
of  our  future  electrical  power  growth. 

The  debates,  the  discussions,  and  the  books 
covering  the  various  aspects  of  the  problems 
of  how  much  power  we  need,  and  from  what 
sources,  should  continue  to  be  open  and 
searching  for  at  least  a  number  of  years. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  honest,  thoughtful 
books  by  qualified  authors  on  these  problems. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  the  distortion  of 
facts  and  haHI  truths  and  unqualified  opin- 
ions which  dot  the  book,  Tfie  Careless  Atom 
by  Sheldon  Novick.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  first 
book  on  the  subject  did  not  review  the  pro- 
visions made  for  reactor  safety  factually  and 
fully.  The  implications  throughout  the  book 
are  that  almost  nothing  is  being  done  about 
reactor  safety  and  that  only  Mr.  Novick 
stands  between  the  general  public  and  dis- 
aster. An  ad  for  the  book  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  March  2,  1969,  by  the 
Houghton  MlCain  Company  reads: 

"The  Hiroshima  bomb  is  alive — and  tick- 
ing— in  Indian  Point.  Atoms  for  peace  can 
blow  us  to  pieces!  When  electricity  Is  pro- 
duced by  an  atomic  reactor,  the  danger  is 
equivalent  to  a  fused  H-bomb." 

This  statement,  evidently  written  by  the 
publisher,  since  I  can't  find  It  in  the 
book,  is  completely  and  utterly  false.  The 
author  of  the  book,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
also  bear  some  responsibility  for  letting  his 
publisher  advertise  in  this  irresponsible 
manner.  I  state  categorically  the  reactors  at 
Indian  Point  cannot  be  made  to  behave  like 
bombs — to  say  nothing  of  fused  H-bombs. 
Surely,  the  common  sense  of  the  neighbors 
of  the  Indian  Point  Reactors  is  such  that 
they  must  realize  that  the  separate  safety 
and  regulatory  personnel  of  the  AEC's  Divi- 
sion of  Reactor  Regulation,  with  Its  469  era- 
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ployees  and  inspectors  laboring  every  day 
to  insure  reactor  safety,  would  never  permit 
a  potential  bomb  to  be  located  near  them. 
The  parents  plus  22  close  relatives  of  one 
of  my  MIT  colleagues  in  Nuclear  Engineering 
live  within  three  miles  of  the  plant  and, 
though  he  is  completely  technically  knowl- 
edgeable, he  has  no  worries  in  regard  to 
their  safety.  The  greed  of  the  publisher  In 
trying  for  a  best  seller  has  completely  over- 
taken his  sense  of  responsibility  for  honesty 
and  fair-mindedness. 

Evidently.  Mr.  Novick  has  ambitions  to 
become  the  Ralph  Nader  of  the  nuclear 
industry.  Since  safety  hus  always  been  a 
fundamental  principle  cf  the  nuclear  re- 
actor industry,  he  is  a  little  late.  There  are 
•literally  hundreds  of  genuine  experts  who 
have  been  considering  these  problems  for 
years.  This  is  an  irresponsible  book  In  almost 
every  way.  In  checking  those  quotations 
which  I  could.  I  have  so  far  not  found  a 
single  one  which  has  not  been  taken  out  of 
context,  often  shortened,  to  distort  or  totally 
change  its  original  meaning. 

For  instance.  Dr  Alvln  Weinberg.  Director 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
wrote  an  article  titled  "Todays  Revolution" 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 
Vol.  XII  No  t.  1956.  That  was  the  second 
year  of  free  exchange  of  nuclear  reactor  in- 
formation after  the  Elsenhower  "Atoms  for 
Peace"  Conference  in  1955.  It  was  before 
any  civilian  reactors  were  built  and  this 
explains  why  the  first  paragraph  quoted  be- 
low talks  of  an  "unborn  technology".  He 
said: 

"My  purpose  in  this  essay  will  be  to  offer 
some  rational  explanation  for  the  extraor- 
dinary role  which  an  unborn  technology — 
civilian  nuclear  power — now  plays  in  public 
affairs.  The  viability  of  the  technology  can- 
not be  demonstrated  until  substantial 
amounts  of  economic  electricity  are  gen- 
erated, and  this  has  not  yet  occurred;  still 
the  tremendous  impact  of  the  technology  on 
public  affairs  is  undeniable,  as  the  great 
interest  In  the  Geneva  Conference  for  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  showed. 

•There  are  three  quite  separate  explana- 
tions for  this  curious  situation.  The  first  has 
to  do  with  the  connection  between  nuclear 
energy  and  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  an 
understandable  drive  on  the  part  of  men  of 
good  icill  to  build  up  the  positive  aspects 
of  nuclear  energy  simply  because  the  nega- 
tive aspects  are  so  distressing." 

The  italicized  sentence  serves  as  the 
frontispiece  for  the  book  The  Careless  Atom. 
The  quotation  is  thus  completely  distorted 
US  the  frontispiece  of  a  book  purporting  to 
describe  nuclear  reactors,  not  nuclear 
weapons. 

Dr.  Weinberg's  views  on  the  subject  being 
discussed  are  more  nearly  reflected  in  a 
speech  he  gave  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  on 
November  29,  1963: 

•In  discussing  the  social  responsibility  of 
science  we  tend  to  stress  the  recognizable 
dangers  to  society  that  technical  mistakes 
would  cause.  The  tendency  is  to  pressure 
scientists  and  technologists  into  not  trying 
new  schemes  because  of  their  evident  danger. 
I  believe  this  is  the  force  of  both  Rachel 
Carson's  views  with  respect  to  Insecticides, 
and  of  the  views  of  some  of  the  detractors 
cf  nuclear  energy- 

"But  there  are  social  consequences,  some- 
times of  an  even  grave  sort,  if  the  technolo- 
gists does  nothing.  The  new  technologies  of 
abundance — abundant  power.  abundant 
water,  abundant  food — convey  danger  with 
them.  But  I  believe  the  new  technologies  of 
abundance  are  mankind's  only  hope  of  buy- 
ing time  necessary  to  stave  off  the  catas- 
trophe of  Milthus.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
problem  of  resources — i.e.,  how  ultimately  to 
deal  with  the  population  explosion — could  be 
solved  cleanly  and  sharply,  without  compro- 
mise or  danger.  This,  unfortunately,  does  not 
seem  .to  be  the  way  of  the  world.  The  means 
available  to  man  to  solve  the  problem  of  pop- 
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ulatlon  pressure  are  tainted,  even  as  W. 
Jacobs'  Magical  Monkey's  Paw  that  granted 
Its  owner  three  wishes  was  cursed. 

"I  continue  to  be  optimistic  that  science 
contains  a  means  for  removing  the  taint  and 
the  danger  We  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  biological  hazards  of  radiation,  both 
somatic  and  genetic.  Yet.  as  the  examples  I 
have  given  suggest,  we  are  making  significant 
progress  In  understanding  these  problems 
and  with  understanding  should  come  an  ulti- 
mate means  of  control.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  dangers  of  reactors,  yet  we  continue 
to  make  striking  progress  in  the  technology 
of  containment,  not  to  speak  of  the  technol- 
ogy of  waste  disposal.  More  Generally,  with 
deep«r  understanding  of  ecology  and  Insect 
physiology  will  come  answers  to  the  Rachel 
Carson  problem,  or  to  the  general  problem 
of  physical  insult  to  the  biosphere  that  seems 
to  be  a  major  untoward  byproduct  of  our 
ever  pervading  technology. 

"We  nuclear  scientists  have  no  choice  but 
to  view  our  social  responsibility  constructive- 
ly— as  the  Imperative  to  seek  out  technical 
answers  to  the  taints  which  mar  our  new 
technology.  We  can  then  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  science  providing  the  means 
for  an  abundant  and  peaceful  world  with  in- 
strumentalities that  are  untainted — In  short, 
are  both  socially  responsible  and  scientifical- 
ly. effectlJie." 

-At  tlje.  present  time,  this  nation  and  the 
world  are  examining  again  the  Malthusian 
catastrophe  mentioned  by  Dr.  Weinberg.  A 
number  of  predictions  have  recently  appeared 
setting  the  crisis  period  within  this  century. 
When  It  comes,  it  will  probably  not  be  with 
a  roll  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning, 
either  manmade  or  heaven  sent,  but  quietly 
and  stealthily. 

Even  in  this  country,  we  can  now  begin 
to  see  the  forerunners  of  the  problem.  Our 
waters,  which  we  have  used  so  freely  and  so 
carelessly,  are  polluted  and  in  short  supply. 
Our  air  is  becoming  hazy  and  full  of  smog. 
The  Increase  in  carbon  dioxide  content  in 
the  air  may  be  affecting  the  rate  of  energy 
absorption  from  the  sun  and  hence  perhaps 
affecting  our  ability  to  raise  food  and  obtain 
water.   Indirectly  then,   our  demands  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  the  better  life,  are 
hastening  the  advent  of  the  Malthusian  crisis. 
Certainly,  the  combination  of  these  demands 
for  higher  living  standards,  combined   with 
the  population  growth,  cannot  help  but  have 
serious  effects  on  the  ecology.  We  must  soon 
face    some    grave    national    and    worldwide 
issues  that  will  not  go  away   They  will  grow 
and  engulf  us  unless  we  conquer  "them  first. 
An  important  facet  of  the  problem  is  the 
growing  demand  for  electrical  power.  Future 
projections    based    on    the    present    rate    of 
growth   of   power  demand   are   fantastically 
large    A  fair  fraction  of  this  new  load  con- 
sists   of    modern   conveniences   such    as   air 
conditionlrig,     electrical     heating     cooking, 
electrical  space  heating.  Even  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  the  peak  load 
demands  in  large  cities  now  fall  in  the  sum- 
mer during  hot  humid  weather  when  every- 
one has  their  air  conditioners  on.  Each  year 
the  consumers  of  electricity  press  harder  on 
the    electrical    generating    and    distributing 
systems   of    the   country,    both   private   and 
public.  Peak  electrical  capacity  is  pushed  to 
the  limit  by  the  demands.  In  some  areas, 
electricity  must  be  brought  from  long  dis- 
tances to  meet  these  demands.  Older  equip- 
ment fails  faster  under  the  strain.  Construc- 
tion delays  in  building  new  electrical  plants 
become  critical  items  In  the  public  interest. 
Amidst   all   of    these   demands    there   has 
arisen    a    proper   concern    for    conservation. 
Those  of  us  who  are  interested  In  preserving 
nature  as  it  was,   deplore  the  pollution   of 
our  rivers  and  air,  the  replacement  of  field 
and  forest  by  subdivisions  and  factories,  and 
the  loss  of  the  chance  to  be  alone  with  na- 
ture. We  do  not  like  to  see  unsightly  power 
lines  or  to  see  our  rivers  grow  warmer    But 
those  of  us  who  understand  even  the  vague 
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outUnee  of  the  complexity  of  the  overall 
pix>blem,  know  that  there  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion. Groups  and  individuals  are  trying  to 
attack  various  phases  of  this  complex  net- 
work of  problems.  But  almost  no  one  is  trying 
to  achieve  a  balanced  view  of  the  overall 
problem. 

The  power  generating  plants  of  the  coun- 
try are  caught  in  the  middle — squeezed  by 
demands  for  more  power,  cheaper  power  and 
more  reliable  power — and  squeezed  by  de- 
mands for  no  change  in  the  ecology  or  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Often  these  conflicting 
demands  come  from  one  and  the  same  per- 
son or  group. 

The  electrical  power  generating  and  dis- 
tribution Industry  has  only  one  primary 
goal — to  supply  reliable  inexpensive  elec- 
trical power  as  demanded.  They  are  not  ad- 
vocates for  any  particular  method  of  generat- 
ing electricity,  be  it  by  use  of  heat  from  the 
nucleus,  coal,  oil  or  candles.  A  survey  of  the 
major  reactor  fabricators  Indicates  that  they 
are  Involved  as  suppliers  of  conventional 
coal  and  oil  fired  plant  components  as  well 
as  nuclear  reactor  components.  The  move- 
ment of  these  fabricators  and  the  utilitiee 
into  the  nuclear  power  field  has  been  taken 
to  follow  what  appears  to  be  a  better  and 
cheaper  way  to  make  electrical  power.  In 
general,  they  have  no  special  axe  to  grind.  In 
fact,  both  utility  managements  and  the 
fabricator  managements  are  moving  only 
gradually  Into  the  nuclear  field  following 
favorable  experience  with  the  first  genera- 
tion plants  and  pending  experience  with  the 
second  generation  plants  being  built  now. 

Oil  and  coal  fired  plants  help  to  create 
some  smog  and  some  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere,  possibly  causing  Increased  dis- 
ease Incidence.  The  fly  ash  must  be  disposed 
of.  The  coal  piles  are  unsightly.  A  nuclear 
plant  is  cleaner  and  does  not  cause  air 
pollution,  but  such  plants  to  date  release 
some  routine  amounts  of  radioactivity  re- 
sulting in  Increased  radiation  levels — but  the 
increase  is  small  compared  to  the  levels 
already  found  in  nature  to  which  we  are 
exposed  all  the  time.  (It  is  surprising  to  find 
that  many  people  are  not  aware  that  each 
of  us  since  the  beginning  of  time,  has  had 
radioactivity  contained  within  his  own  body, 
that  it  is  present  in  varying  degrees  in  the 
materials  we  come  in  contact  with  every 
day,  not  to  mention  daily  bombardment  by 
cosmic  rays  from  outer  space.) 

Definitive  studies  of  the  effects  of  smog 
and  air  pollution  on  human  lives  are  diffi- 
cult to  make  in  an  unambiguous  way.  Studies 
of  the  effects  of  low  levels  of  radiation  are 
also  difficult  to  make.  I  know  of  no  good 
studies  which  attempt  to  compare  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  these  two  separate  problems. 
It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  smoke 
or  radioactivity  emerging  from  a  power  plant, 
at  a  cost.  How  much  reduction  is  worthwhile 
to  protect  us  adequately  without  going  to 
ridiculous  and  extremely  costly  methods — 
which  are  ultimately  charged  to  us  in  our 
electrical  bills?  Both  coal  miners  and  ura- 
nium miners  are  afflicted  with  occupational 
diseases.  Reactors  require  special  and  often 
quite  costly  safety  precautions  which  Increase 
the  capital  cost  of  the  plants  and  tends  to 
make  coal  more  competitive.  These  problems 
and  many  others,  often  similar,  sometimes 
differing,  go  into  decisions  to  choose  a  coal 
flred  or  a  nuclear  plant.  It  is  a  complex 
problem.  This  newly  available  source  of 
power,  the  nuclear  reactor,  is  still  under- 
going changes,  modifications,  improvements, 
and  size  Increases.  Coal  fired  plants  are  being 
modified  to  trap  more  of  the  emitted  smoke 
and  fly  ash.  New  mining  methods  are  being 
developed.  But  we  can  perhaps  conclude 
some  things  even  now. 

The  presence  of  a  competitive  alternative 
source  of  heat  has  had  an  impact  on  the  cost 
of  electricity  and  has  challenged  the  coal 
industry  to  moderlze  and  become  a  better 
competitor.  The  experience  with  power  re- 
actors to  date  has  been  generally  encourag- 
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Ing.  Clearly,  It  would  be  a  grave  disservice 
to  the  country  and  the  world  to  eliminate, 
without  a  many  year  test,  this  new  and 
important  alternate  power  source.  Its  elimi- 
nation will  be  principally  in  the  interests 
of  one  group — the  coal  industry.  We  need 
experience  with  these  plants.  Not  all  will 
run  equally  well.  Some  unfavorable  experi- 
ence must  be  anticipated.  We  must  havp 
patience.  We  must  watch  developments.  We 
must  be  careful. 

The  general  tone  of  The  Careless  Atom  is 
well  Illustrated  by  the  dust  Jacket  of  the 
book  which  reads,  "In  principle  nuclear  re- 
actors are  dangerous.  ...  In  my  mind, 
nuclear  reactors  do  not  belong  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth'.  Edward  Teller.  Up  to  now. 
nuclear  accidents  have  been  relatively  minor. 
How  long  can  we  hope  to  avoid  major  dis- 
aster?" The  latter  part  of  the  dust  Jacket 
quote  is  not  from  Edward  Teller  but  is 
presumably  written  by  Sheldon  Novick,  the 
author  of  the  book,  although  the  uncritical 
reader  might  think  both  parts  were  written 
by  Teller.  On  page  38,  Teller  is  quoted  in 
more  detail  as  saying: 

"In  principle,  nuclear  reactors  are  danger- 
ous ...  By  being  careful,  and  also  by  good 
luck,  we  have  so  far  avoided  all  serious  nu- 
clear accidents.  In  my  mind,  nuclear  reactors 
do  not  belong  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Nuclear  reactors  belong  underground." 

Now  we  begin  to  see  the  true  thrust  of 
Edward  Teller's  arguments.  Although  no 
special  friend  of  nuclear  power  reactors,  he 
states  in  the  more  complete  text  that  "we 
have  so  far  avoided  all  serious  nuclear  acci- 
dents." The  abbreviated  quote  on  the  dust 
jacket  is  a  part  of  a  longer  quote  presenting 
a  statement  arguing  for  underground  con- 
tainment of  reactors.  The  complete  text  of 
this  statement  in  the  original  reference  Is: 
E.  Teller,  "Energy  from  Oil  and  from  the 
Nucleus",  Journal  of  Petroleum  Technology, 
p.  506,  May  1965.  Edward  Teller  acknowledges 
in  the  complete  text  that  "we  have  so  far 
avoided  all  serious  nuclear  accidents".  He 
attributed  this  to  "being  careful,  and  also 
by  good  luck". 

This  reviewer  believes  that  it  is  very  large- 
ly by  being  careful  and  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  due  to  good  luck.  On  page  1  of  The 
Technology  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety,  I 
wrote  in  1964: 

"Safety  has  been  an  Important  considera- 
tion from  the  very  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  reactors.  On  December  2, 
1942  when  the  first  atomic  reactor  was 
brought  to  critlcallty,  Enrico  Fermi  had  al- 
ready made  safety  an  important  part  of  the 
experiment.  In  addition  to  a  shutoff  rod,  oth- 
er emergency  procedures  for  shutting  down 
the  pile  were  prepared  in  advance.  Fermi  also 
considered  the  safety  aspects  of  reactor  op- 
eration. Shortly  before  the  reactor  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  critlcallty,  Fermi  noted  the 
mounting  tension  of  the  crew.  To  make  sure 
that  the  operation  was  carried  out  in  a  calm 
and  considered  manner,  he  directed  that  the 
experiment  be  shut  down  and  that  all  ad- 
journ for  lunch.  With  such  leadership  in 
safety  at  the  very  beginning,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  operation  of  reactors  to  date  has 
been  singularly  free  of  mishaps. 

I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  that  view 
today,  five  years  later. 

On  page  11  of  The  Careless  Atom.  Novick 
writes: 

"In  1964,  T.  J.  Thompson  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  wrote  that 
there  had  been  nine  serious  reactivity  acci- 
dents since  1949  in  nonmilltary  installations 
alone.  'To  date,  nine  (reactor  fuel)  cores 
have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged. 
Thret  reactors  have  been  put  out  of  action 
by  accidents  and  never  revived.'  Late  in  1966 
there  was  still  another  serious  accident,  at 
the  Enrico  Fermi  plant  at  Lagoona  Beach. 
Michigan;  as  we  shall  see,  this  accident  was 
potentially  the  most  serious  of  all," 
The  actual  text  on  page  699  of  The  Tech- 
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nology  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety  reads: 

"To  date,  nine  cores  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged.  Of  these  only  two 
( Borax- 1  and  Spert-l  destructive  tests)  can 
be  said  to  have  been  destroyed  on  purpose 
as  a  part  of  a  test.  Three  reactors  have  been 
put  out  of  action  by  accidents  and  never 
revived  Two  of  these,  Wlndscale  No.  1  and 
the  SL-1,  were  deemed  beyond  reasonable 
repair.  The  third,  Clementine,  had  really 
reached  the  end  of  Its  useful  life  and  was 
no  longer  believed  to  be  a  competitive  re- 
search tool.  It  was  dismantled  and  replaced 
by  another  higher  flux  research  reactor — the 
OWR. 

Again  Novick  has  distorted  the  original 
text  by  adding  the  words,  "in  nonmilltary 
itastallations  alone"  and  taking  out  sections 
of  the  complete  text.  In  fact,  no  serious  re- 
actor accidents  at  military  reactor  installa- 
tions have  occurred,  unless  the  SL-l  Is  con- 
sidered a  military  reactor,  and  It  is  Included 
in  my  tabulation.  The  Careless  Atom  quotes 
these  volumes  again  several  times  partially 
or  in  a  distorted  manner. 

I  am  concerned,  as  the  Technical  Editor  of 
these  volumes  and  as  an  author  as  well,  at 
having  the  meanings  of  the  writings  of  the 
various  authors  distorted  by  partial  out-of- 
context  quotes.  While  I  have  not  had  time 
to  investigate  the  correct  statements  of  all 
of  those  quoted  in  Mr,  Novlck's  text,  my  In- 
vestigations to  date  Indicate  that  the  cases 
quoted  above  are  typical.  For  Instance,  Mr. 
Novick  quotes  part  of  the  minority  opinion 
in  the  Enrico  Fermi  Supreme  Court  Hear- 
ing, but  not  the  majority  opinion.  I  am 
especially  concerned  when  this  man  not 
trained  In  nuclear  reactor  technology,  on 
his  own  authority  then  makes  such  state- 
ments as: 

"A  reactor  like  the  one  planned  for  Bo- 
dega is  a  complex  and  temperamental  de- 
vice, under  the  best  of  circumstances.  It 
would  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a 
device  to  go  on  functioning  safely  during 
an  earthquake  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the 
designers  of  the  PG  and  E  plant  Intended, 
(p.  38)  or  "Although  present  reactors  could, 
at  least  in  principle,  be  made  safe  and 
clean,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  far  greater 
difficulties  of  the  fast  breeder  are  to  be 
solved. " 

Mr.  Novlck's  background  as  a  Program  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Center  for  the  Biology  of 
Natural  Systems  at  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis  scarcely  qualify  him  to  deliver 
with  such  authority  these  opinions  on  com- 
plex and  weighty  technical  matters.  Clearly, 
this  book  should  be  read  with  caution. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  safety  has  been  an 
important  consideration  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  development  of  nuclear  reactors. 
The  need  to  Insure  that  large  quantities  of 
fission  products  would  not  be  released  to  the 
general  environment  was  recognized  early. 
The  AEC  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
this  consideration  by  creating  a  Reactor  Safe- 
guards Committee.  Later,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  of  Congress  formalized 
this  action  by  making  the  Committee  statu- 
tory, and  thus  independent  of  any  influence 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  from 
the  Joint  Committee  itself.  Thus,  with  great 
foresight  and  wisdom,  they  created  an  inde- 
pendent committee  of  knowledgeable  citizens 
with  the  sole  responsibility  to  protect  the 
safety  interests  of  the  public.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  itself  early  established  a 
separate  Division  of  Reactor  Regulation  un- 
der the  direction  of  Harold  Price  which  has 
extensive  technical  knowledge  and  which  In- 
vestigated in  detail  the  safety  of  each  pro- 
posed reactor.  Eeich  power  reactor  is  given  a 
third  hearing  review  by  a  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent Hearing  Board.  In  fact,  a  much  more 
true  book  on  the  present  situation  might  be 
titled.  "The  Careful  Atom".  Certainly  any 
implication  in  the  book  title  that  safety 
matters  are  being  treated  lightly  by  anyone, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of 
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Congress,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
reactor  Industry,  or  the  utilities  is  totally 
false.  Any  utility  or  reactor  fabricator  can 
testify  and  provide  facts  which  document  the 
measures  taken  and  level  of  expenditures 
provided  to  assure  reactor  safety.  Further.  I 
can  state  that  no  one  within  the  AEC  Itself 
or  outside  of  It  has  ever  tried  to  infiuence  my 
personal  technical  Judgment  on  any  reactor 
license  application  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards, nor  have  they  tried  to  Impede  the 
open  and  honest  consideration  of  all  of  the 
facets  of  reactor  safety  considered  in  the 
writing  of  the  two  volumes  titled  The  Tech- 
nology of  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety.  In  fact,  the 
AEC  reviewers  have  generally  demanded  more 
material  and  more  complete  coverage — not 
less,  and  certainly,  not  a  muffled  coverage. 

This  comment  brings  me  to  one  of  my  chief 
concerns  about  this  book.  Appearance  of  a 
book  of  this  sort,  which  changes  the  mean- 
ing of  quoted  statements  by  partial  omissions 
and  by  taking  them  out  of  context  and  which 
then  adds  nonauthorltatlve  opinions  as  au- 
thoritative conclusions,  makes  almost  Im- 
possible the  task  of  the  engineer  and  scientist 
who  is  trying  to  prepare  an  honest  safety 
evaluation  or  safety  technical  document. 

Safety  deliberations  by  their  very  nature 
must  consider  accidents  and  their  conse- 
quences. If  one  were  to  talk  about  an  earth- 
quake in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  design  earthquake  consid- 
ered at  the  Bodega  Head  reactor  plant,  many 
thousands  of  people  would  be  killed,  bridges 
would  probably  be  in  ruin  and  many  build- 
ings would  be  rubble.  Yet  the  reactor  In- 
volved was  to  be  designed  to  withstand  such 
an  earthquake  "without  loss  of  function." 
To  my  best  knowledge,  no  one  has  delib- 
erated the  consequences  of  a  very  severe 
earthquake  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Such  questions  have 
only  thus  far  been  raised  in  regard  to  nu- 
clear power  reactors.  No  consideration  has 
ever  been  given  to  establishing  a  national 
level  of  acceptable  safety  from  the  conse- 
quences of  disasters  resulting  from  natural 
or  man-made  causes.  Such  deliberations 
should  be  initiated.  The  nuclear  reactor  safe- 
ty deliberations  represent  one  of  the  first 
times  that  the  facts  concerning  conjectures 
on  the  consequences  of  such  occurrences 
have  been  available  to  the  public.  If  people 
like  Mr.  Novick  distort  honest  attempts  to 
put  Into  the  public  record  and  to  educate 
those  wko  need  to  know  about  reactor  safe- 
ty, there  will  be  a  great  tendency  to  be  less 
open  in  putting  such  records  In  the  public 
domain.  No  bridge,  no  sky-scraper,  no  base- 
ball park,  no  air  field  has  ever  been  built 
without  some  safety  considerations  involved. 
Almost  never  do  these  reach  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Yet  in  the  consideration  of 
nuclear  reactor  Installations,  these  are  made 
a  matter  of  public  record  much  more  oj>enly 
than  In  almost  any  other  present  engineer- 
ing situation.  It  can  be  argued  that  Mr. 
Novick  has  done  a  grave  disservice  to  his 
fellow  citizens  by  presenting  such  a  distorted 
document  that  he  will  discourage  responsi- 
ble engineers  and  scientists  from  further  at- 
tempts at  full  open  and  honest  public  dis- 
closures. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  continuing  dialogue 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  types 
of  possible  electrical  power  sources  available 
to  mankind.  The  best  solution  to  the  In- 
creasing electrical  piower  demands  is  to  re- 
verse our  increasing  population  trend  and 
stabilize  our  population.  But  even  then,  peo- 
ple will  probably  continue  to  add  air  condi- 
tioning, new  electrical  gadgets,  perhaps  elec- 
trical cars.  No  one  suggests  or  considers  cut- 
ting back  In  their  own  usage  of  electricity. 
Therefore,  our  electrical  power  needs  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
question  we  must  answer  Is,  "where  does  It 
come  from — nuclear,  coal.  oil.  a  combination, 
or  something  else?" 
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RESCUING  CHILDREN  BEFORE 
SCARS  OF  POVERTY  BECOME  IN- 
DELIBLE 


HON.  ROMAN  C  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  earlier  this  week  printed  a 
story  about  a  small  town  in  northeast 
Vermont  which  has  done  something 
about  the  children  of  its  poor  families. 

Testimony  before  my  own  subcommit- 
tee, the  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, has  proved  beyond  question  the 
enormous  gains  to  be  made  by  reaching 
young  children  with  educational  expe- 
riences even  before  they  start  to  school. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  my  colleagues 
would  be  equally  interested  in  the  work 
of  this  small  community.  I  know  that  the 
efforts  of  the  good  people  of  Barton,  Vt., 
are  being  repeated  in  countless  communi- 
ties and  neighborhoods  across  America. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  about  these  suc- 
cesses. But  it  is  these  ver>'  successes,  de- 
spite their  lack  of  publicity,  that  will  help 
immeasurably  to  determine  our  course 
for  the  future. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the   New    York   Times 
article  of  July  15  follows: 
Rescuing  Children  Before  Scars  of  Poverty 
Become  Indelible 

(By  Lisa  Hammel) 

Barton,  Vr. — This  town  of  a  little  more 
than  1,000  people  In  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  state  has  a  scattering  of  stores  on  the 
main  street  that  ends  suddenly  in  cows. 
Traditional  New  England  white  clapboard 
houses  thin  out  on  the  edge  of  town,  nestling 
singly  in  rising  hills  that  are  green  velvet 
under  summer  sun. 

About  100  yards  along  a  quiet  road  that 
leads  off  from  the  main  street  is  an  old  farm- 
house half  surrounded  by  shadowed  woods. 
At  the  back  of  the  farmhouse  is  a  playground, 
filled  on  a  sunny  day  with  children  raclno- 
around  on  tricycles,  swinging  vigorously, 
pushing  doll  carriages,  running  and  laugh- 
ing. 

An  onlooker  would  assume  that  It  was  a 
nursery  school  until  he  noticed  something  a 
little  odd:  most  of  the  children  would  be  too 
young  for  school,  for  among  them  are  infants 
gurgling  on  blankets  and  fat-leeged  little 
toddlers  lurching  happily  across  the  play- 
ground. 

If  the  visitor  had  been  glancing  over  the 
fence  last  summer,  he  would  have  observed 
something  even  stranger,  and  not  a  llttl» 
disturbing:  children  obviously  old  enough  to 
walk,  who  did  not  seem  able  to:  children 
silent  and  sullen  in  a  corner  of  the  yard: 
children  listlessly  playing  with  the  equip- 
ment: children  grabbing  violently  and 
greedily  at  the  toys,  as  if  they  would  never 
have  another  chance  at  them. 

For  this  is  not  a  nursery  school.  It  is  an 
experimental  center  for  deprived  children  of 
very  poor  families  in  this  area.  And  the 
children  range  in  age  from  infancy  up  to  3. 

The  Barton  Parent  and  Child  Center,  as 
it  is  called,  is  one  of  36  pilot  projects  ^egun 
in  1967  as  a  unit  of  Project  Head  Start  to 
deal  with  the  physical,  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional problems  of  disadvantaged  children 
under  3. 

The  federally  funded  project  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  the  discovery  that  many  children 
entering  the  Head  Start  program  for  3-  and 
4-year-olds  were  suffering  from  the  results 
not  only  of  medical  and  nutritional  neglect. 
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but   of   Intellectual   and    emotional   neglect 

as  well. 

HELP    MUST   COME    EAKLT 

To  prevent  children  from  being  seriously 
crippled  In  their  later  development,  many 
experts  had  begim  to  believe  something 
would  have  to  be  done  from  the  moment  the 
child  entered  the  world,  and  even  before.  In 
prenatal  care. 

The  36  centers,  each  awarded  a  renewable 
one-year  grant  of  $175,000.  are  scattered  In 
urban  and  rural  areas  throughout  the  50 
states — Including  one  center  on  an  Indian 
reservation  and  another  in  a  migrant  work- 
ers' camp. 

Each  has  a  slightly  differing  point  of  em- 
phasis, according  to  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity It  serves,  but  there  are  a  few  factors 
common  to  all.  The  primary  focus  is  on  help- 
ing the  babies  and  little  children  through 
physical  care  and  affectionate  and  stimulat- 
ing attention;  the  secondary  focus  is  gen- 
erally on  helping  the  parents  or  the  mothers 
in  whatever  ways  they  seem  to  need  It  most. 
In  this  sense,  the  Vermont  operation  can 
be  considered  typical. 

The  center  is  situated  in  what  Vermonters 
call  the  Northeast  Kingdom — a  rather  Ironic 
designation  for  three  depressed  counties  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  state  near  the 
CanadlaxL  border.  In  Orleans  County,  of  which 
Baxton .  is.  the  center,  and  where  there  are 
probably  more  cows  than  people,  the  per 
capita  income  Is  about  $1,600  a  year,  less 
than  half  the  national  average. 

The  poverty  in  this  area  ranks  with  that  of 
Appalachla.  with  one  additional  disadvan- 
tage. The  winters  here  are  long  and  bitter, 
and  there  are  families  that  cannot  afford  to 
heat  their  dilapidated,  dirt-door  shacks. 
There  are  few  Jobs,  and  there  are  generally 
seasonal  and  poorly  paid. 

The  Barton  Parent  and  Child  Center  found 
that  it  could  not  even  begin  helping  the 
children  until  the  chaos  In  the  lives  of  the 
70  or  so  families  it  had  enlisted  in  the  pro- 
gram was  ameliorated  a  little. 

The  10  to  12  family  aides  hired  by  the 
center  spent  much  of  their  time  at  first  in- 
troducing fearful  and  disorganized  mothers 
to  some  of  the  basics  of  housekeeping,  while 
the  professional  staff  utilized  connections 
with  antipoverty  agencies  and  other  state 
operations  to  relieve  some  of  the  worst  of 
the  hunger  and  other  physical  needs  that 
poverty.  Isolation  and  ignorance  had  pro- 
duced. 

Unda  Wright,  one  of  the  family  aides,  went 
to  visit  one  of  ner  more  secure  families  on 
a  recent  morning. 

Mrs.  Wright,  who.  like  all  the  other  aides, 
is  a  mother  herself  and  comes  from  the 
area,  has  had  a  sufficient  taste  of  poverty  to 
understand  It  from  the  bone  out. 

All  of  the  aides  were  given  preliminary 
training  in  subjects  that  ranged  from  health 
care  to  children's  games — a  training  that 
continues  as  they  work  at  the  center  with 
the  youngsters,  who  generally  each  come  one 
day  a  week,  or  go  around  to  visit  their  as- 
signed quota  of  families,  and  play  with  the 
children  in  their  homes, 

The  home  of  Gerry  Renard,  a  sagging  yel- 
low clapboard  house  with  an  overgrown  front 
yard.  Just  off  the  main  street  of  Barton  was 
said  to  be  among  the  best  of  the  houses' that 
the  P.C.C.  families  live  in. 

A    WOMAN    WFTH    ADVANTAGES 

Mrs.  Renard  has  several  other  advantages. 
She  has  a  husband  who  lives  with  her,  un- 
like about  85  per  cent  of  the  mothers,  and 
who  is  employed,  in  a  local  sawmill.  And  she 
is  within  walking  distance  of  stores.  Many 
of  the  families  live  on  back  roads  miles  from 
a  town  and  are  too  poo-  to  afford  any  kind 
of  transportation. 

The  small  kitchen  with  its  tattered  lino- 
leum where  her  four  children,  aged  1  to  4, 
awaited  Mrs.  Wright's  visit,  was  crowded  with 
a  large  table  on  which  lay  a  mammoth  pile 
of  dirty  clothes  that  Mrs.  Renard  endlessly 
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sorted.  In  the  next  room  her  elderly  step- 
father sat  silently,  leafing  through  newspa- 
pers. An  overwhelming  and  acrid  smell  of 
dEunpness  filled  the  rooms. 

The  children  played,  a  little  restlesaly.  with 
the  bag  of  toys  Mrs.  Wright  had  brought.  At 
one  point.  William,  the  4-year-old,  began  vio- 
lently beating  the  toy  figure  of  a  child. 

He  explained,  when  questioned,  that  he 
was  hitting  It  because  "her  cried." 

The  aide  said  later  that  the  Renard  chil- 
dren were  wildly  destructive  with  the  toys 
at  first,  but  eventually  they  had  come  to 
understand  that  Mrs.  "Wright  would  bring 
the  bag  of  goodies  back  with  her  each  week, 
and  they  began  to  play  more  calmly  with 
them. 

Some  of  the  mothers  like  to  watch  or  join 
in  when  the  aide  comes  on  her  weekly  visit, 
but  some.  It  was  reported,  are  so  Jealous  of 
the  attention  being  paid  to  the  children.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  aide  to  do  anything. 

The  children  of  theee  families,  it  was  ex- 
plained, are  rarely  talked  to  or  played  with 
by  their  parents.  Often  communication  Is 
limited  to  a  beating. 

What  kinds  of  differences  has  the  program 
begun  to  make  to  the  children  of  the  70  or 
so  poor  families  in  the  area  who  are  involved 
In  the  project,  most  of  them  for  about  a  year 
now? 

Penny  Wetherell,  whose  year-old  daughter 
attended  the  center,  now  works  there  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Youth  Corps.  She  said  that 
when  she  first  came,  the  children  seemed  "so 
pathetic"  she  didn't  think  she  could  con- 
tinue. 

But  she  did,  and  after  a  while  children  who 
"didn't  know  how  to  play  and  didn't  even 
know  what  a  fairy  tale  was"  began  to  be  more 
responsive. 

There  were  health  bonuses  too. 
"They  started  gaining  weight,"  she  said, 
"and  got  color  In  their  cheeks  and,  many  of 
them  who  couldn't,  learned  to  walk.  We  also 
potty-trained  most  of  them.  I  think  Just  love 
and  understanding  makes  that  much  differ- 
ence." 

Denlse  LeTourneau,  who  started  last  sum- 
mer as  an  aide  and  is  now  supervisor  of  the 
center,  said  that  at  first  the  children  "were 
very  shy  and  sort  of  closed  within  them- 
selves." 

"Within  Just  two  weeks,"  she  said,  "the 
change  was  so  big." 

PLAT  AND  SPEECH  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  hyperaggresslve  children,  she  said,  be- 
gan to  play  better  in  groups.  The  Inarticulate 
children,  who  "weren't  asking  for  anything — 
Just  pointing  or  grunting,"  began  to  speak. 

'And  they  all  jot  a  lot  cleaner,"  she  said. 
Washing  and  baths  are  a  regular  part  of  the 
program. 

'At  the  beginning."  Mrs.  LeTourneau  con- 
tinued, "there  really  weren't  any  make-be- 
lieve games.  It  took  some  time  for  them  to 
begin  to  play  Imaginatively. 

"They  are  Just  starting  to  build  barns  and 
castles  or  use  a  block  as  an  animal  or  a  truck. 
And  the  girls  are  Just  starting  to  play  house 
or  mothers." 

"The  sense  of  fantasy."  said  Mrs,  LeTour- 
neau, "developed  through  reading  books  to 
them  and  also  by  visiting  with  them  and 
playing  with  them  in  their  homes." 

"Before,"  she  added,  "they  didn't  have  any- 
one but  the  mothers." 
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BOULDER  AND  FLAGPOLE 
DEDICATION 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  employees  of  the 
Robbins  Co.  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  dedi- 


cated a  memorial  boulder  and  flagpole 
on  the  O'Neill  Boulevard  lawn  of  their 
factory. 

The  purpose  of  this  dedication — the 
aflQrmation  of  faith  in  this  Nation  and 
its  ideals — should  not  be  overlooked  in 
this  time  of  national  doubt.  The  words 
of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Sweet  at  the  dedica- 
tion are  well  worth  notice,  and  I  submit 
the  following  article  on  the  dedication 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

Robbins  Co.  Dedicated  Botn,DER  and 
Flagpole 
Many  employes  of  the  Robbins  Company 
were   on   hand   Saturday    forenoon    for   the 
dedication  of  a  memorial  boulder  and  flag- 
pole on  the  O'Nell  Boulevard  lawn  of  the  At- 
tleboro factory,  which  manufactures  Jewelry 
and  emblems.  A  color  guard  from  the  Attle- 
boro Veterans  Council,  with  Oscar  Watters 
in  charge,  was  also  on  hand  for  the  ceremony. 
Pres.  Robert  H.  Sweet  spoke  briefly  after 
introduction  by  Personnel  Director  Thomas 
Marino,  and  Ernest  Palardeau,  an  employe  of 
the  company,  raised  the  flag;  the  honor  went 
to  him  because  he  recently  lost  a  son,  Robert, 
in  action  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
President  Sweet  spoke  as  follows: 
"Today  when  the  loyalty  of  the  American 
citizenry  is  a  topic  of  general  conversation 
discussed  in  the  same  breath  with  baseball 
scores  and   political  issues:    when   oil   com- 
panies and  veterans  organizations  are  wag- 
ing  campaigns    to   have   Americans   display 
their  flag. 

"It  seems  fitting  and  right  that  we  the 
People  of  the  Robbins  Company  somehow 
show  that  we  are  loyal  Americans. 

"For  this  reason  we  have  decided  to  dedi- 
cate this  flag  on  flag  day  during  the  275th 
anniversary  of  Attleboro,  the  city  In  which 
we  work. 

"All  of  us  know  or  have  heard  of  someone 
who  has  given  their  life  for  our  country.  All 
of  us  here,  have  either  served  in  some  branch 
of  the  armed  forces  or  have  had  a  relative 
or  friend  that  has.  and  for  those  of  us  who 
haven't  served  In  the  armed  forces,  have 
done  something  for  our  country  In  our  own 
way. 

"Therefore  the  purpose  of  this  flag  dedica- 
tion today,  is  to  honor  all  loyal  American 
citizens  who  have  served  our  country,  from 
medal  of  honor  recipients  to  housewives, 
mothers  and  everyday  good  Americans." 


TIMBER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  introduced  during  the  91st 
Congress  several  bills  to  provide  a  re- 
vised timber  management  program  on 
certain  Federal  public  lands.  I  have  re- 
ceived considerable  mail  from  conser- 
vationists in  opposition  to  the  pending 
bills,  including  H.R.  12440.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  both  undesirable  and  unnecessary.  For 
my  part  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  this  legislation,  if  adopted, 
upon  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in 
the  timber  lands  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  new  management  pro- 
gram. 

The  June  issue  of  the  magazine  Na- 
tional Parks,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Parks  Association,  carried  an 
editorial  on  this  legislation  by  Anthony 
Wayne  Smith,  the  association's  presi- 
dent. So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware 
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of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Timber  I 

The  timber  interests  having  just  launched 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  overcuttlng  the  na- 
tional forests,  we  are  moved  to  reminiscences 
and  forecasts. 

The  national  forest  system  arose  out  of 
widespread  raids  on  the  public  domain  which 
were  leaving  forests  land  in  devastation.  Glf- 
ford  Plnchot  was  the  most  important  figure 
among  a  handful  of  men  who  brought  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  public  lands  into 
the  forest  reservations  and  eventually  the 
national  forests.  Plnchot  was  an  advocate  of 
what  we  would  now  call  ecological  forestry 
(of  which  more  below),  and  a  bitter  enemy 
of  wholesale  clearcuttlng. 

Some  twenty  years  or  more  ago  we  took 
part  in  the  successful  defense  of  the  national 
forests  against  proposals  for  their  surrender 
through  the  states  to  private  Interests,  which 
were  to  return  them  to  the  Government,  af- 
ter cutting,  to  hold  through  the  costly  pe- 
riod of  regrowth,  and  for  eventual  surrender 
again  for  private  harvest  and  profit. 

And  more  recently  there  were  serious  at- 
tacks in  terms  of  certain  large  private  graz- 
ing Interests. 

Now  it  is  said  to  be  a  housing  emergency; 
more  lumber  is  needed:  most  of  the  remain- 
ing saw  timber  is  in  the  national  forests;  the 
large  private  forest  holdings  have  been  heav- 
ily cut  over;  most  of  the  small  woodlots  have 
been  in  ruin  for  generations. 

This  situation  strikes  us  as  a  confession 
of  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  the  private  cor- 
porate timber  interests,  and  hardly  a  Justifi- 
cation for  stepping  up  the  cut  in  the  national 
forests  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  We  pre- 
dict— we  do  not  exhort,  but  merely  predict — 
that  conservationists  and  environmentalists 
win  unite  in  opposing  the  increased  cuts  in 
the  national  forests. 

A  bad  situation  In  the  private  timber  lands 
ought  not  to  be  pinned  on  housing.  In  this 
day  and  age  there  are  plenty  of  other  ma- 
terials if  lumber  is  really  short.  And  perhaps 
it  is  not  so  short,  and  someone  should  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  lumber  inventories  of  the 
large  corp>orations.  Recent  sharp  rises  and 
drops  in  lumber  prices  more  than  hint  at  a 
prlvatey  administered  price  and  supply  sit- 
uation. 

u 

Confusion  between  private  and  public 
property  also  seems  to  have  arisen  at  Min- 
eral King  in  Sequoia  National  Forest  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  are  wholly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
national  forests  for  the  kind  of  natural  out- 
door camping  recreation  which  has  been  typ- 
ical in  the  national  forests  in  the  past. 

We  have  never  questioned  a  reasonable  use 
of  the  national  forests  for  skiing;  we  have 
favored  cross-country  skiing,  non-mechan- 
ized, in  both  national  parks  and  national 
forests.  But  when  it  comes  to  enormous  re- 
sorts like  Mineral  King  with  a  splurge  of 
mechanical  ski  lifts,  a  cltyful  of  so-called 
chalets,  the  Inevitable  shopping  centers,  at- 
tendant parking  lots,  even  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  logistics  of  big  highways,  the 
discourse  drops  to  a  lower  level. 

We  still  think  the  Forest  Service  should 
abandon  Mineral  King  as  not  in  keeping  with 
sound  recreational  development  in  the  na- 
tional forests.  We  think  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  should  rescind  permission  to 
construct  an  access  highway  across  an  arm 
of  Sequoia  National  Park.  We  recommend  to 
the  prospective  concessioner  that  it  with- 
draw from  the  enterprise  in  the  interest  of 
its  own  public  relations.  And  we  think  con- 
servationists should  continue  to  oppose  the 
project. 

It  is  not  just  Mineral  King;  it  is  the  ex- 
ample which  will  be  set  for  similar  develop- 
ments In  other  national  forests.  Simple  camp- 
grounds for  natural  outdoor  recreation  are 
one  thing;  building  up  vested  private  Inter- 
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ests  in  Ulg  construction  Is  another;  subsidiz- 
ing concessioners  with  huge  roads  and  san- 
itary facilities  is  yet  another.  Mineral  King 
moves  in  the  wrong  direction  and  ought  to 
be  stopi>ed. 

m 

The  laws  governing  the  national  forests 
provide  authority,  among  other  things,  for 
multiple-use  management. 

We  always  thought  this  arrangement  was 
good  and  will  continue  to  supix>rt  It.  If  the 
traffic  which  Is  smothering  our  national 
parks,  to  the  Injury  of  what  people  seek 
there,  is  to  be  mitigated,  recreational  facil- 
ities must  be  provided  outside  the  parks, 
and  among  other  places  In  the  commercial 
cutting  areas  of  the  national  forests.  If 
timber-harvest  and  recreation  are  to  be  rec- 
onciled under  the  heading  of  multiple  use, 
harvesting  has  to  be  by  compatible  methods. 

Not  only  for  recreational  reasons,  but  for 
the  sake  of  soil,  waters,  wildlife,  scenery,  and 
most  certainly  the  perpetual  yield  of  wood 
and  wood  products,  ecological  forestry  must 
become  the  norm.  In  recent  years  the  har- 
vesting of  forest  products  has  been  linked 
too  heavily  to  the  convenience  of  big  ma- 
chinery; it  has  trended  away  from  selective 
cutting  to  clear-cutting;  this  trend  must  be 
reversed.  There  needs  to  be  a  wider  under- 
standing that  selective  cutting  was  once  re- 
garded as  the  standard  of  excellence  by  good 
foresters;  that  forests  can  be  managed  and 
timber  harvested  In  ways  not  incompatible 
with  considerations  of  recreation,  wildlife, 
and  scenery.  The  Journals  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement,  ours  among  others,  should 
dedicate  themselves  to  such  education. 

And  It  Is  also  time  we  got  going  on  a 
reforestation  program  in  America.  The  rev- 
elations provided  by  the  timber  interests  in 
connection  with  the  present  overcuttlng  pro- 
gram should  shock  us  as  a  nation  into  action. 

The  national  forests  are  in  relatively  good 
condition  because  the  principle  of  sustained 
yield  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned. 
There  are  enormous  areas  of  privately-owned 
land,  however,  often  in  large  tracts,  which 
were  cut  In  sqch  manner  as  to  leave  them 
unproductive.  Small  holdings  all  over  the 
continent,  including  farm  wood  lots,  have 
been  timber-mined  and  high-graded  to  the 
point  where  little  remains  but  brush.  Com- 
plex economic  and  legal  problems  are  in- 
volved but  are  not  so  difficult  as  to  defy 
solution. 

We  think  that  the  present  Administration 
should  have  a  look  at  the  timber  problem 
as  a  whole,  refrain  from  being  stampeded 
by  pressures  for  quick  solutions  which  solve 
nothing,  and  offer  the  nation  some  plans 
based  on  the  protection  of  present  public 
holdings  against  overcuttlng  and  recrea- 
tional commercialization,  and  for  ecological 
forestry  and  vigorous  reforestation. 

The  growing  awareness  of  the  significance 
of  the  entire  environment  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  would  ensure  a  cordial  response  and 
strong  support  for  such  a  forward-looking 
forestry  program 


HOI  POLLOI:   DO  NOT  DISTURB 

MARCUSE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

HOI  PoLLOi:    Don't  Disturb   Marccse 
(By  Eric  Hoffer) 

The  antl-Amerlcanlsm  of  the  foreign  in- 
tellectual stems  not  from  his  fear  of  the  de- 
basing effect  America  might  have  on  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  the  cinema,  etc.,  but  Its 
effect  on  the  masses.  We  see  again  and  again 
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how  the  Americanization  of  a  country  results 
in  the  deproletarlanlzatlon  of  the  working- 
man. 

Americanization  means  the  stiffening  of 
the  worklngman's  backbone,  and  the  sharp- 
ening of  his  appetites.  He  not  only  begins 
to  believe  that  he  Is  as  good  as  anyone  else, 
but  wants  to  live  and  look  like  anyone  else. 
The  Americanization  of  a  society  amounts 
to  giving  It  a  classless  asfiect,  the  sapping  of 
Its  aristocratic  traditions,  the  diffusion  of  a 
sameness  which  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
equality.  And  it  is  this  that  the  foreign  in- 
tellectual fears  and  resents. 

He  not  only  feels  the  loss  of  the  grandiose 
background  of  mute  masses  ranged  In  their 
millions  behind  him.  but  he  is  also  deprived 
of  the  aristocratic  climate  which  he  feels  is 
vital  for  the  realization  and  exercise  of  his 
creative  talents.  It  is  to  him  a  drab,  unin- 
spiring world  where  every  mother's  son 
thinks  himself  as  good  as  anyone  else,  and 
the  capacity  for  reverence  and  worship  has 
become  atrophied. 

Scratch  any  foreign  Intellectual,  even  one 
who  has  lived  for  decades  among  us,  and  you 
find  a  would-be  aristocrat  who  loathes  the 
sight,  the  sound,  the  smell  of  common  folk. 
Take  Professor  Marcuse.  This  self-styled  sav- 
ior of  humanltv  came  to  this  country  In 
1934,  a  refugee  from  Hitler's  Germany. 

He  has  lived  among  us  for  over  30  years, 
and  now.  In  his  old  age.  his  disenchantment 
with  this  country  Is  spilling  over,  into  book 
after  book.  When  you  brush  aside  the  Hegel- 
ian double-talk  and  the  philosophical  clap- 
trap you  discover  what  It  Is  that  Is  ailing 
him. 

In  plain  English.  Prof.  Marcuse  is  offended 
by  the  degree  to  which  common  people  in 
America  are  allowed  to  intrude  into  the 
sphere  of  life  which  ought  to  be  the  pre- 
serve of  chosen  spirits:  "to  break  the  peace 
wherever  there  Is  still  peace  and  silence,  to 
be  ugly  and  uglify  things,  to  ooze  familiarity, 
to  offend  against  good  form." 

Nowhere  on  this  continent  is  there  a  spot 
where  Marcuse  can  escape  the  sight,  the 
sound  and  the  smell  of  the  vulgar,  common 
Americans. 

Last  summer  the  professor  went  to  Venice. 
The  place  was  full  of  Americans  and  Ameri- 
canized vulgarians.  In  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  for  II  Tempo.  Marcuse  wondered 
whether  Venice  could  not  be  reserved  for 
high-class  tourism,  so  that  the  hoi  polloi 
would  not  disturb  Its  solemn  beauty. 

Marcuse  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1898.  He 
was  in  his  thirties  In  the  days  of  the  Weimar 
Republic.  As  one  of  the  far  left  he  probably 
fought  the  democratic  republic  as  a  sham 
and  a  swindle  and  worked  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Hitler  did  the  destroying.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  in  1956  Marcuse  had  no  use  for 
the  Hungarian  revolution. 


EXTENDS  CONGRATULATIONS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago  last  Saturday,  July  19,  1969,  Laos 
became  an  independent  sovereign  state 
within  the  French  Union.  On  this  mem- 
orable occasion,  I  would  like  to  extend 
warm  congratulations  to  His  Elxcellency 
Souvanna  Phouma,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Royal  Government  of  Laos:  and  His  Ex- 
cellency Khamking  Souvanlasy,  Ambas- 
sador of  Laos  to  the  United  States. 

The  gentle  people  of  Laos  have  yearned 
for  independence  for  many  years;  her 
struggle  has  not  yet  ended. 

The  Laotians  are  descendants  of  Thai 
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tribes  that  pushed  southward  from  China 
in  the  13th  century.  Free  of  the  bellicosity 
that  characterizes  her  Vietnamese,  Thai, 
and  Chinese  neighbors,  the  Laotians  were 
unfortunately  not  free  of  their  domina- 
tion. By  1893,  the  French  had  replaced 
these  powers  in  Indo-China.  and  Laos 
became  part  of  the  greater  French  pro- 
tectorate. 

With  the  onset  of  the  second  world 
war,  Laos  traded  French  hegemony  for 
Japanese  suzerainty.  After  the  war.  the 
French  returned  and  with  the  support  of 
the  new  Laotian  dynasty  of  Luang  Pra- 
bang  ruled  the  country  until  1949.  During 
the  Indo-China  War  of  1950-54,  many 
Laotians  who  disputed  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Luang  Prabang  dynasty  went  to  Viet- 
nam under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Sou- 
phannouvong  and  joined  the  Viet  Minh 
to  fight  the  French. 

On    October    22,    1953.    the    Laotians 
gained  full  sovereignty,  and  all  special 
ties  with  the  French  were  abolished  by 
the  Paris  agreements  of  December  29 
1954. 

Ever  smce,  right-  and  left-wing  fac- 
tions Y\a,ye  disputed  the  leadership  of 
neutralist  Prince  Souvanno  Phouma.  We 
can  only  h>"pe  that  the  Government  of 
Laos  can  resolve  the  diiTerences  without 
the  kind  of  conflagration  which  tis  tear- 
ing its  neighbor.  Vietnam,  apart. 

With  over  95  percent  of  her  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  an  annual  per 
capita  income  of  .$50.  Laos  easily  quali- 
fied as  one  of  the  world's  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  political  hostilities  have 
had  a  deep  and  unfortunate  effect  on  the 
economy,  and  we  hope  that  the  burdens 
of  poverty  will  soon  be  alleviated.  Tin, 
green  coffee,  and  wood  are  the  nucleus  of 
a  hopefully  expanding  trade.  Rice  is  her 
main  staple. 

We  hope  that  the  third  decade  of 
Laotian  independence  will  be  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  one. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  WINNER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF-    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  admiration  that  I  call 
attention  to  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  BAYALT.  a  Junior 
Achievement  company,  sponsored  by 
Fisher  Body.  Pittsburgh. 

The  excellent  education,  training  and 
experience  provided  by  the  Junior 
Achievement  program  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  these  young  achievers  and  to 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  submit 
for  the  Record  at  this  time,  an  article 
on  BAYALT  from  the  Fisher  Body 
Craftsman. 

Plant  Sponsored  Junior  Achievement 
Company  Wins  Many  Top  Awards 
BAY.\LT.  one  of  the  Fisher  Body,  Pitts- 
burgh sponsored  Junior  Achievement  com- 
panies, won  the  highly  prized  Company  of 
the  Year  Award  at  the  Mon-Yough  J.  A. 
Center  In  McKeesport.  The  award  Is  based 
on  the  best  overall  performance  in  manage- 
ment, sales,  attendance,  company  records, 
liquidation  and  annual  rejxirt. 
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BAYALT  achievers  added  the  Company  of 
the  Year  honors  to  an  outstanding  list  of 
accomplishments  for  the  year  at  the  Cen- 
ter, which  already  included — Company  of 
the  Month  in  each  of  the  five  months  during 
which  the  Mon-Yough  Center  Judged  per- 
formance. Best  Annual  Report  Award  and 
top  company   sales  with   $2,577.03. 

BAYALT  Achievers  receiving  Individual 
honors  were  company  president  Bob  Pastor, 
voted  Officer  of  the  Year.  Dolores  Pallnsky, 
Achiever  of  the  Year,  and  Ed  Pallnsky  and 
Bob  Pastor,  Best  Salesman  Winners.  The 
top  Individual  salesmen  "of  the  company  were 
Bob  Pastor  with  $605.80  and  Dolores  Pallnsky 
with  $511.83. 

SOUTHWEST    PENNSYLVANIA    HONORS 

After  sweeping  honors  at  the  Mon-Yough 
Ce.nter,  BAYALT  then  competed  at  the  J.A. 
Southwest  Pennsylvania  Awards  presenta- 
tion at  the  Hilton  Hotel  In  Pittsburgh.  The 
Southwest  J.  A.  covers  the  entire  metro- 
politan Pittsburgh  area.  It  Includes  ten  dif- 
ferent J.A.  Centers  (Mon-Yough  Is  one  of 
them)  totaling  3,700  students  and  182  Ju- 
nior Achievement  companies. 

The  BAYALT  Annual  Report  took  top 
honors  for  Southwest  Pennsylvania  and  now 
will  be  entered  In  national  competition.  In 
the  "Company  of  the  Year"  competition  the 
two  top  companies  from  each  Center  were 
considered  for  the  coveted  honor.  After  pre- 
liminary Judging,  BAYALT  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  "Super  Six"  companies  of  South- 
west Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  of  these  companies  were  Inter- 
viewed by  a  panel  of  Judges  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh.  The 
judges  then  ranked  the  top  six  J.A.  com- 
panies based  on  their  interview  scores  and 
the  records  previously  scored  by  the  Center 
coordinators.  BAYALT  was  awarded  the  No. 
2  spot  In  Southwest  Pennsylvania  and  will 
continue  in  regional  finals  to  be  held  in 
Cleveland. 

Dolores  Pallnsky.  daughter  of  Jim  Palln- 
sky ( Press  Room ) ,  was  presented  a  citation 
for  having  been  chosen  "Achiever  of  the 
Year. "She  was  also  awarded  this  years  $1,000 
J.  A.  scholarship  award  for  her  academic  ex- 
cellence. Dolores,  a  senior  at  McKeesport 
High  School,  was  the  Mistress  of  Ceremonies 
at  the  Hilton  presentations. 

Romance  candles,  apple-aire  refrigerator 
deodorizers  and  personalized  laminated  li- 
cense plates  were  the  products  made  during 
'he  year  by  BAYALT.  The  name  BAYALT. 
meaning  Business  And  Young  Achievers 
Learning  Together  was  chosen  as  the  com- 
pany name  by  the  achievers. 

ADVISOR    TEAM    OF    YEAR 

The  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  mem- 
bers of  BAYALT  In  this  J.  A.  venture  have 
been  outstanding.  It  was  only  through  team- 
effort  that  they  were  able  to  enjoy  success. 

The  advisor  team  for  BAYALT  consisted  of 
Ken  Fair  (Master  Mechanic).  Andy  Meszaros 
(Personnel)  and  Mario  Volponi  (Account- 
ing). They  were  awarded  the  "Advisor  Team 
of  the  Year  Award". 

The  future  of  America  depends  on  the 
education  and  training  of  its  youth  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Fisher  Body-Pittsburgh  is  extremely 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  Junior  Achievement 
Program. 
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PRIDE  IN  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  UNITY 
OF  OUR    PEOPLE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  such  an  ex- 


cellent letter  expressing  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Apollo  11  project,  that  I  want  to 
share  it  with  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
general  public. 

Hal  C.  Davis,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  written  to 
me  under  the  date  of  July  22.  1969.  de- 
scribing the  feeling  that  the  Apollo  flight 
alone  has  brought  an  awareness  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  unity 
and  pride  in  our  country's  efforts  should 
be  foremost  in  our  thinking. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  this  excellent 
letter  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
American  Federation  of  Musicians 
OF     THE     United     States     and 
Canada 

July  22.  1969. 
Hon.  James  G.  Pulton. 

U.S.  Representative.  Congrcis  of  the  United 

States,  House  of  Representatives,  House 

Office    Building,    Washington.    D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 

invitation  to  Marlon  and  me  to  attend  the 

launching  of  Apollo  U  at  Cape  Kennedv  on 

July  16th. 

While  It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  attend, 
we  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
have  been  invited  and  will  proudly  keep 
the  invitation  among  our  most  valued 
papers. 

The  entire  mission  has  been  one  of  awe 
and  majesty  and  we  have  watched  every  min- 
ute of  It  on  television.  Our  flag  has  been 
flying  day  and  night  since  lift-off  and,  look- 
ing around  the  neighborhood  seeing  other 
flags,  leads  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  this 
alone  has  brought  an  awareness  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  unity  and  pride 
in  our  country's  efforts  should  be  foremost 
in  our  thinking. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hal  C.  Davis. 
Vice  President. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    1    OF 
1969 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  the  alacrity  and  timeliness 
with  which  it  has  submitted  a  much- 
needed  and  long-overdue  reorganization 
proposal  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

In  the  past  years,  a  number  of  studies 
of  the  independent  reEulator>-  agencies 
have  pointed  out  the  pressing  require- 
ment for  a  continuity  of  leadership  with- 
in these  agencies  and  also  the  need  to 
delegate  authority  for  internal  admin- 
istration of  such  agencies  to  the  agency 
chairman.  These  studies  have  often  cited 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
one  of  the  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies most  in  need  of  such  reform,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
the  largest  body  of  Commissioners  of 
any  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 

The  requirement  for  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  administration's  proposed  re- 
forms are  clearly  and  effectively  ex- 
pressed  in   the   President's   message   to 
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Congress.  Both  Hoover  Commissions  in 
recent  years  and  the  Landis  report  of 
1960  strongly  recommended  similar  re- 
forms of  the  ICC's  leadership  function. 
Within  the  past  decade  alone,  Congress 
has  approved  Presidential  reorganization 
plans  which  provided  for  appointment 
by  the  President  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commisssion  and  central- 
ized administrative  authority  in  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  in  newspaper 
accounts  that  the  current  Chairman  of 
the  ICC  and  a  number  of  her  fellow  Com- 
missioners have  already  spoken  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  plan.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  representatives  of 
the  railroad  industry  have  also  endorsed 
this  proposal,  as  have  members  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  This  pro- 
posal should  have  the  active  support  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  is  con- 
cerned over  the  present  plight  of  Ameri- 
ca's transportation  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  this 
proposal  represents  the  initial  step  to  a 
more  far-reaching  program  for  a  better 
coordinated  and  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  Federal  policy  development, 
ratesetting.  and  general  regulation  for 
our  Nation's  transportation  system. 


LET  US  TAKE  A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT 
FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
Congress  to  levy  taxes  is  a  clear  and  un- 
challenged responsibility.  Congress  has 
an  equal  responsibility  to  insure  that 
these  taxes  are  wisely  spent. 

It  is  apparent  to  many  that  Congress 
in  recent  years  has  not  fully  accepted 
its  job  of  guarding  the  public  pocket- 
book.  We  have  too  often  acquiesced  to 
spending  requests  from  the  Executive 
without  knowing  all  the  facts.  Abuses 
have  resulted.  It  is  time  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

The  Congress  has  begun  to  move  in  the 
right  direction.  It  recently  passed  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
of  1969  which  effectively  sets  a  Federal 
spending  ceiling  for  liscal  year  1970  of 
S191.9  billion,  $1  billion  below  the  esti- 
mates set  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
President  Nixon  signed  the  bill  this  week. 
Last  year,  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  imposed  significant  limita- 
tions on  Federal  fiscal  outlays. 

But  we  must  go  further.  We  must  in- 
sure fiscal  responsibility  in  the  billions  of 
dollars  consigned  each  year  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  We  must  establish  an 
early  warning  system  against  the  devel- 
opment of  excessive  costs  on  these  con- 
tracts, such  as  have  mounted  in  the  cur- 
rent construction  of  the  Air  Force  C-5A 
cargo  transport  plane. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
supply  this  need  by  providing  an  annual 
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reporting  mechanism  for  Congress  on 
Government  contracts.  The  disclosure  of 
cost  overruns  would  be  made  before  they 
are  allowed  to  soar  irrevocably  out  of 
control. 

Specifically,  this  bUl  fH.R.  13027). 
which  has  also  been  introduced  by  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  will  require  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  all  Federal  contracts 
above  $10,000  where  costs  are  exceeding 
original  estimates  by  10  percent  or  more. 
These  reports  would  be  made  within  90 
days  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  vote  to  increase 
the  taxpayer's  burden,  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  pledge  more  firmly  than  ever  that 
these  tax  dollars  will  not  be  squandered. 


WORLD  POPULATION  CRISIS 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  to  read  the  timely 
and  comprehensive  message  of  President 
Nixon  concerning  the  world  population 
crisis.  In  recent  years,  the  problem  of 
overpopulation  has  emerged  as  the  most 
inevitable  of  several  developments  vrith 
the  pyotential  for  destroying  human  life. 
I  can  only  stress  with  the  greatest  ur- 
gency that  extensive  work  in  this  area 
begin  immediately.  Many  parts  of  the 
world  are  already  strangling  themselves 
as  the  natural  dynamics  of  human  exist- 
ence are  blocked  by  food  storages,  land 
shortages,  lack  of  medical  care,  and 
myriads  of  other  problems  caused  by 
multiplying  populations.  I  heartily  con- 
cur with  President  Nixon's  recommenda- 
tions that  we  continue  to  assist  these 
areas  of  the  world  with  increased  funds, 
with  more  concentrated  research,  and 
with  a  greater  coordination  of  effort. 

The  aspect  of  the  July  18  Presiden- 
tial message  which  I  noted  with  the 
greatest  approval,  however,  is  the  ad- 
ministration's obvious  realization  of  the 
immediacy  of  the  overpopulation  threat 
to  our  own  way  of  life.  The  United  States 
has  not  yet  developed  the  extensive  over- 
crowding which  leads  to  universal  degra- 
dation such  as  is  found  in  some  pxarts  of 
Asia.  Yet  the  symptoms  of  overpopula- 
tion are  rampant  in  our  society.  There 
are  primarj'  problems  such  as  the  mil- 
lions of  unwanted  babies  bom  everj*  year, 
the  families  forced  into  poverty  because 
of  too  many  children,  and  the  even  more 
evident  secondarj-  manifestations  affect- 
ing all  levels  of  American  society  such  as 
the  housing  shortage,  extensive  pollution, 
dwindling  resource  base,  and  trafiBc 
congestion. 

President  Nixon's  oflacial  reoc^nition 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  fighting 
overpopulation  and  its  dangerous  effects 
in  the  United  States,  and  his  concrete 
recommendations  for  approaching  the 
problem,  provide  much  hope  for  viable 
solutions  to  safeguard  the  future  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  wish  to  offer  my  heartfelt  con- 
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gratulations  and  continued  support  to 
President  Nixon  in  his  courageous  at- 
tempt to  maintain  dignity  and  freedom 
of  choice  in  human  life. 


OIL  DEPLETION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  pend- 
ing cut  in  oil  depletion  allowance  is  en- 
acted the  public  should  prepare  itself 
for  an  increase  in  the  retail  prices  of 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products. 
What  some  people  may  not  realize  is 
that  there  has  been  a  12-year  decline  in 
explorations  for  new  oil  discoveries,  and 
that  the  Nation  continues  to  use  up  its 
proved  reserves  faster  than  new  supplies 
are  being  found.  Exploratory  drilling  de- 
clined from  14,707  wells  in  1957  to  8,879 
wells  last  year — a  net  drop  of  40  percent. 
If  the  present  depletion  rate  is  reduced 
this  drop  will  undoubtedly  be  accelerated 
To  the  gasoline  consumer  who  patron- 
izes the  filling  stations  this  spells  bad 
news.  As  indicated  by  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article,  dated  July  17,  a  rise  in 
retail  prices  may  be  expected  in  the  near 
future.  I  include  that  article  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  It  follows: 

Oil  Depletion  Ctrrs  Seen  Causing  Boost  in 
Prices  or  Reduced  Exploration — Proposed 
Decrease  to  20  Percent  Would  Likely  Lift 
Gasoline  Quote  by  1  Cent  a  Gallon.  In- 
dustry Says 

A  reduction  In  the  percentage  depletion 
tax  deduction  for  petroleum  to  20  ^r  from 
27.5''.  likely  would  mean  higher  prices  for 
consumer  products  or  sharply  reduced  spend- 
ing on  domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration,  a 
survey  of  oil  companies  and  economists  Indi- 
cates. 

The  director  of  a  leading  petroleum  re- 
search organization  estimated  that  the  move, 
recommended  Monday  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  likely  would  cause 
a  1-cent-a-galIon  Increase  in  the  price  of 
gasoline  or  a  $400  million  reduction  In  annual 
domestic   capital   outlays  by  oil   companies. 

"The  petroleum  industry,  whose  average 
rate  of  return  on  investment  is  below  that 
of  other  manufacturing  Industries,  cannot 
absorb  this  additional  tax  and  would  have  to 
pass  It  on  to  consumers  through  increases 
in  prices  of  petroleum  products,  particularly 
gasoline."  asserted  John  Houchin,  president 
of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesvllle.  Okla. 

In  a  study  being  released  today  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation  Inc.. 
New  York,  says  that  full  elimination  of  the 
depletion  allowance  would  have  added  $1.3 
billion  to  the  industry's  tax  bill  if  it  had  been 
applied  last  year.  This,  it  said,  would  have 
raised  the  oil  industry's  tax  burden  to  8  cents 
of  every  dollar  of  gross  revenue,  up  from  5 
cents  In  1966  and  compared  with  4.75  cents 
that  same  year  for  all  business  corporations. 

The  foundation  declared  that  elimination 
of  the  allowance  would  "inevitably"  mean  an 
increase  in  gasoline  prices  of  2.5  cents  to  3 
cents  a  gallon.  It  asserted  the  heaviest  bur- 
den would  fall  on  families  with  less  than 
$3,000  in  annual  Income,  who  spend  6.2'^,  of 
their  annual  expenditures  on  gasoline.  By 
contrast,  the  foundation  said  families  with 
$15,000  of  annual  income  spend  only  1.5%  of 
their  annual  outlays  for  gasoline. 

It  asserted  that  taking  the  Increased  taxes 
out  of  earnings  would  result  in  a  one-fifth 
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reduction  In  the  Industry's  12.2'";,  return  on 
capital  Investment.  TTiat  would  put  oU  In  the 
nine  lowest  of  44  major  mining  and  manufac- 
turing categories  for  return  on  Investment, 
despite  being  a  high  risk  business,  the  foun- 
dation said. 

Cities  Service  Co  .  New  York,  said  domestic 
oil  and  gas  reserves  already  have  been  de- 
clining in  recent  years  "due  to  steadily 
mounting  exploration  costs"  and  asserted 
that  "a  reduction  In  percentage  depletion 
win  Increase  coeta  to  oil  producers,  which  can 
only  result  In  higher  prices  to  consumers  for 
jjetroleum  products." 

Percentage  depletion -tax  deductions  are 
granted  on  100  minerals.  For  fjetroleum,  a 
producer  can  deduct  27.5 ""i  of  the  gross  In- 
come from  each  well  up  to  50*"^  of  the  net  In- 
come from  that  well  It  Is  estimated  this 
results  in  an  average  of  about  23 '7  actually 
being  deducted.  The  Industry  asserts  that  the 
deduction  is  aimed  at  avoiding  taxation  of 
capital,  as  opposed  to  taxation  of  income, 
since  mineral  resources  In  the  ground  are 
considered  capital  and  merchandise  rolled 
Into  one 

A  tax  official  of  a  major  International  oil 
company,  however,  reported  that  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  eliminate  use  of  the  27.5 '"»  depletion 
allowance  on  foreign  oil  production  probably 
wouldn,t.  have  any  significant  Impact  on 
niost  companies.  The  reason  for  this,  he  ex- 
plained, is  that  In  most  cases  foreign  taxes 
and  royalty  payments  generally  exceed  any 
liability  for  domestic  Income  taxes  on  the 
output. 

Mobil  Oil  Corp..  New  York,  asserted.  "Any 
reduction  in  percentage  depletion  can  only 
result  in  reduced  exploration  for  the  In- 
creased oil  and  gas  reserves  In  our  country — 
unless  this  increased  tax  burden  Is  offset  by 
higher  oil  product  prices.  ' 
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House  and  Senate  discussed  lawmaking 
and  other  procedures  of  government. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  with  the  FPA  visitors.  The 
contact  has  ag:ain  aCQrmed  my  pride, 
faith,  and  confidence  in  our  teenage  citi- 
zens. Here  was  a  serious-minded  assem- 
bly. Here  were  youngsters  who  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  our  American  heritage, 
of  our  social,  political,  and  economic  sys- 
tems. They  recognize  our  shortcomings, 
and  they  are  completely  concerned  with 
our  problems.  But  they  seek  solutions  by 
rational  thought  and  free  discussion. 

My  hat  is  off  to  FPA,  its  members,  and 
its  directors. 


July  23,  1969 


m  THAT  SPOT 


HATS  OFF  TO  THE  FUTURE 
FARMERS   OF   AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  held  a  na- 
tional leadership  and  citizenship  confer- 
ence in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  can  report 
that  the  conference  was  full  of  meaning- 
ful accomplishment. 

They  call  this  organization  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  Subjects  discussed 
at  program  sessions  demonstrate  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  future.  But  they  also  attest 
to  the  fact  that  the  organization  is  not 
provincial.  FFA  is  concerned  with  all 
America. 

One  session  discussed  'Adapting  FFA 
to  a  Changing  Program  of  Agricultural 
Education."  Group  discussions  deter- 
mined what  adaptations  are  a  must  and 
how  they  are  to  be  implemented.  In  an- 
other period,  the  discussion  concerned 
bridging  the  gap  between  high  school  and 
employment. 

In  every  discussion,  the  key  subject 
was  leadership.  This  was  the  matter 
highlighting  the  visit  to  Mount  Vernon 
where  the  question  was  asked.  "What 
qualities  did  this  man— George  Washing- 
ton— possess  which  made  him  a  great 
leaider?" 

The  chapter  presidents  from  all  over 
the  Nation  took  full  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover Washington,  DC.  Members  of  the 


•  HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  re- 
flected on  the  reactions  of  the  people  of 
Dallas  to  President  Nixon  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  administration. 
According  to  the  article,  the  general 
citizenry  of  Dallas  harbors  a  very  realis- 
tic attitude  toward  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
performance  to  date. 

Significantly,  the  article  asserts  that 
people  are  aware  of  the  complex  nature 
of  the  problems  he  faces  in  this  high 
position,  and  they  are  aware  of  his  in- 
tent to  translate  proposals  into  reali- 
ties. 

In  his  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  all  our  people,  I  think  this  edi- 
torial quite  aptly  affirms  President  Nix- 
on's case  for  the  American  people. 
The  editorial  follows: 

In  That  Spot 
It  Is  axiomatic  among  political  profession- 
als that  politics  Is  the  art  of  the  possible. 
In  that  context.  Dennis  Hoover  of  The  News 
found  that  the  voters  of  Dallas  generally 
have  a  very  professional  attitude  toward  the 
Nixon  administration  so  far. 

The  reactions  of  most  of  the  people  he 
talked  to  were  neither  wildly  enthusiastic 
nor  bitterly  disappointed,  but  they  were  real- 
istic. Fairly  typical  were  a  doctor's  diagnosis 
that  Nixon  Is  "doing  as  well  as  could  be 
expected"  and  a  housewife's  observation  that 
'I  guess  he's  been  doing  as  well  as  he  can 
under  the  circumstances." 

The  noteworthy  asfject  of  the  present  re- 
lationship between  the  President  and  the 
people  Is  not  what  he  has  done  or  not  done 
to  solve  the  nation's  problems,  but  the  fact 
that  so  many  voters  view  these  problems 
with  an  awareness  of  their  complexity. 

Americans  once  liked  their  political  prom- 
ises big,  bombastic  and  impossibly  expan- 
sive. Candidates  were  expected  to  guarantee 
an  answer  to  every  problem  and  the  really 
ster-quallty  performers  promised  that,  once 
In  office,  they  would  pass  a  miracle  on  alter- 
nate Tuesdays. 

Much  as  voters  might  like  to  believe  such 
talk,  an  Increasing  number  now  recognize 
the  fact  that  miracles  are  not  so  easily  come 
by.  If  Nixon  Is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, those  expectations  did  not  Include 
any  sudden  miracles  or  overnight  solutions 
to  problems  that  defeated  the  efforts  of 
other  good  and  able  men  In  previous  ad- 
ministrations. 


If  Nixon  Is  doing  as  well  as  he  can  "under 
the  circumstances."  the  voter  realizes  that 
"the  circumstances"  are  not  the  type  that 
can  be  dispelled  with  a  wave  of  a  wand  or 
the  railroading  of  a  batch  of  new  spending 
programs. 

In  his  campaign  last  year,  Nixon  directed 
his  appeal  to  these  voters.  He  did  not  try  to 
portray  the  Incumbents  as  criminals,  trai- 
tors or  lunatics,  nor  did  he  promise  Instant 
paradise  after  he  took  office.  He  did  promise 
to  attack  the  most  urgent  problems  from  a 
somewhat  different  direction  and  with  some- 
what different  concepts. 

Politically,  this  candor  and  understate- 
ment has  paid  off.  Witness  the  voters'  state- 
ments that  "we  haven't  heard  any  of  the 
grand  promises  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion" and  "he's  fulfilling  the  promises  he 
made  in  the  campaign,  which  is  unusual." 

Even  more  unusual  Is  the  number  of  vot- 
ers who  have  learned  that  the  most  powerful 
office  in  the  world  also  comes  furnished  with 
the  world's  toughest  problems.  As  an  engl- 
ner  put  it,  "he's  done  as  well  as  anyone 
could  do  in  that  spot." 

The  nation  has  taken  an  encouraging  step 
toward  political  maturity  if  It  realizes  that 
when  it  puts  a  man  in  that  spot,  it  makes 
him  a  president  but  it  doesn't  make  him  a 
magician. 


FLIGHT  OF  APOLLO   11   HAILED  BY 
POPE  PAUL     _ 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  July  21. 

1969] 
Flight  or  Apollo  11  Hailed  by  Pope  Paul — 
Warning  Issued 
Castelgandolfo,  Italy. — Pope  Paul  VI 
hailed  the  'extraordinary  and  astonishing" 
Apollo-11  flight  to  the  moon  but  warned 
against  "Idolatry"  of  the  instruments  of 
technical  progress. 

The  Pope  referred  to  the  day  as  "a  great 
day,  a  historic  day  for  humanity"  In  his 
weekly  blessing  yesterday  to  pilgrims  and 
tourists  at  the  papal  summer  residence  in 
this  hill  town. 

The  Pope  also  recorded  a  special  message 
for  the  three  Apollo  astronauts  to  be  shown 
later  on  Italian  television. 

Vatican  sources  said  the  Pop>e  planned  to 
watch  the  Apollo  mission  on  television  and 
also  to  peer  at  the  moon  through  the  giant 
telescope  of  the  Vatican  observatory  In  Cas- 
telgandolfo. 

"We  will  do  well  to  meuitate  on  this  ex- 
traordinary and  astonishing  event,"  the  Pope 
said  of  the  Apollo  mission  during  his  bless- 
ing. 

But  he  warned  that  men  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing fascinated  "perhaps  even  to  the  point  of 
madness"  by  their  own  Instruments  and  the 
products  of  man's  genius. 

"Here  is  the  danger,"  he  said.  "Against  this 
possible  idolatry  of  the  Instrument  we  must 
be  on  guard." 

Instruments  multiply  the  efficiency  of 
man.  he  said,  but  this  may  not  always  be  to 
man's  advantage. 

"Could  not  the  Instrument  Imprison  the 
man  who  produces  It  and  make  him  the  ser- 
vant of  the  system  of  life  that  the  instru- 
ment .  .  .  Imposes  on  its  very  owner?"  he 
asked. 

"Everything  still  depends  on  the  heart  of 
man,"  the  Popye  continued. 
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"It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  heart 
of  man  becomes  even  more  free,  good  and 
religious,  the  greater  and  more  dangerous 
Is  the  power  of  machines,  arms  and  Instru- 
ments that  man  puts  at  his  own  disposition." 


CLOSING  THE  DEPLETION 
LOOPHOLE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  that  would  phase  out  the  oil 
import  program  over  a  10-year  period. 
I  have  also  introduced  legislation  that 
would  reduce  the  depletion  allowance  to 
15  percent  in  the  case  of  domestic  oil  and 
eliminate  it  in  the  case  of  foreign  oil. 

You  can  well  imagine  how  pleased  I 
am  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
moving  in  this  area.  In  fact,  my  only 
complaint  is  that  they  may  not  be  going 
far  enough.  Nonetheless,  important  steps 
are  being  taken  to  remedy  what  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  loophole  in  our  tax  laws. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  was  interested  to 
read  a  New  York  Times  editorial  en- 
titled "Closing  the  Depletion  Loophole" 
on  July  23,  1969.  The  editorial  does  a 
good  job  explaining  why  something  has 
to  be  done  about  the  depletion  allowance 
and  why  a  reduction  would  help,  rather 
than  hurt,  the  country.  It  does  an  es- 
pecially good  job  knocking  down  the  na- 
tional security  argument,  about  which 
you  hear  so  much.  And  it  also  points  out 
how  the  allowance  and  the  oil  import 
program  result  in  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  editorial  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Closing  the  Depletion  Loophole 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
took  a  significant  step  toward  meaningful 
tax  reform  when  It  voted  to  reduce  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowances  from  27.5  to  20 
per  cent.  Proportional  reductions  would  also 
be  made  in  the  allowances  for  other  minerals, 
which  now  range  from  5  to  23  per  cent. 

If  adopted  by  the  Congress,  those  recom- 
mendations would  add  about  $400  million  to 
tax  revenues.  But  that  figure  grossly  under- 
states the  Importance  of  the  reform,  both  as 
a  sjTnbollc  attack  on  the  citadel  of  tax  privi- 
lege and  as  a  means  of  ensuring  a  more  effi- 
cient allocation  of  economic  resources. 

The  petroleum  industry  has  long  defended 
on  two  grounds  the  depletion  allowances  and 
the  companion  privilege  of  writing  off  drill- 
ing costs  as  a  current  business  expense  rather 
than  treating  them,  for  tax  purposes,  as  in- 
vestments. One  argument  relates  to  the  risks 
of  oil  exploration:  the  other  rests  on  the  na- 
tional defense  need  for  maintaining  proved 
domestic  reserves  of  oil  through  continuous 
exploration. 

A  spokesman  for  the  petroleum  industry 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  discussion  of  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowances  that  of  "50 
new  field  wildcat  wells  drilled  .  .  .  only  about 
one  well  Is  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  a  profit- 
able producer."  Assuming  that  statement  to 
be  accurate,  It  does  not  follow  that  the  oil 
and  gas  exploration  Is  so  much  riskier  than 
other  business  ventures  as  to  Justify  special 
tax  treatment.  The  reasoning  about  risk  is 
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circular  because  much  of  the  wildcat  drilling 
would  never  be  attempted  in  the  abeence  of 
the  tax  shelters. 

The  more  Important  question  concerns  the 
national  defense.  First,  it  should  be  {xMnted 
out  that  the  link — essential  to  the  indus- 
try's case — between  the  depletion  allowance 
and  the  growth  of  proved  oil  reserves  has 
never  been  convincingly  demonstrated.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  doubtftU  whether  the  growth  of  oil 
reserves  within  the  continental  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  Is  really  essential  to  the 
national  defense 

In  a  nuclear  conflict  that  engulfed  the 
major  centers  of  population,  the  adequacy 
of  oil  reserves  would  not  be  preeminent  on 
the  list  of  priorities.  In  limited,  nonnuclear 
wars,  such  as  those  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  flow  of  petroleum  may 
for  a  time  be  disrupted.  But  the  dangers  on 
that  score  are  being  diminished  by  the  new 
strikes  in  Canada  and  Alaska  as  well  as  the 
very  large  reserves  in  Latin  America.  Indo- 
nesia and  Australia. 

The  economic  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  low-cost  oil 
outside  the  United  States.  Its  fiow.  to  be  sure, 
can  be  interrupted.  But  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  all  of  the  sources  of  supply  would  be 
dried  up  at  the  same  time.  It  follows  that  the 
American  public  is  shouldering  an  imneces- 
sarily  costly  burden  by  subsidizing  the  oil 
Industry,  not  only  by  special  tax  treatment, 
but  also  through  the  imposition  of  import 
quotas  and  cartel  restrictions  on  domestic 
production.  As  a  result,  prices  to  consumers 
are  higher,  tax  revenues  are  lower  and — be- 
cause of  the  tax  shelter — capital  flows  Into 
domestic  exploration  that  would  yield  higher 
returns  invested  elsewhere. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  the  mineral 
depletion  allowances  will  provide  a  crucial 
test  of  whether  Congress  is  willing  to  vote 
for  a  fairer  tax  system.  A  failure  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
can  only  lead  to  the  further  erosion  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  democratic  process. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  Captive  Nations  Week.  Through- 
out the  week,  Americans  everywhere  are 
conducting  appropriate  ceremonies,  tele- 
vision and  radio  programs,  and  public 
discussion  forums  in  rememberance  of 
their  fellow  human  beings  who  are  trap- 
ped behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  is  the  10th  year  since  the  late 
President  Eisenhower  issued  the  first 
proclamation  declaring  the  third  week 
in  July  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week.  Each 
year  since,  we  have  paused  as  a  people 
and  a  nation  to  reflect  on  the  repression 
of  millions  of  freedom -loving  peoples  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  10th  year,  our 
Nation  cries  out  its  abhorrence  of  the  en- 
slavement of  a  hundred  million  people 
who,  were  It  not  for  the  guns,  the  terror, 
and  the  slave  labor  camps,  would  enjoy 
the  fruits  and  blessings  of  justice  and 
liberty. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  1969  is  a  particularly  compelling 
occasion,  for  this  is  the  year  that  the 
difference  between  communism  and  dem- 
ocracy was  highlighted  by  the  Soviet  rape 
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of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  oppression  of 
liberty  which  accompanied  it,  and  the 
historic  flight  of  Apollo  11  which  was  a 
monument  to  American  liberty,  freedom, 
and  justice.  History  will  record  the  dif- 
ference, and  I  hope  that  mankind  will 
profit  by  a  study  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
communicate  both  my  feelings  and  the 
feelings  of  the  residents  in  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  in  Texas,  and  convey 
to  my  colleagues  our  solemn  commemo- 
ration of  this  annual  time  of  national 
rededication  to  the  ideal  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 


THRESHOLD  OF  NEW  AGE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  28,  1969.  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  makes  several  important 
points  with  respect  to  the  Apollo  1 1  lunar 
landing  and  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  Astronauts  Armstrong.  Aldrin, 
and  Collins.  Rather  than  concentrating 
on  the  technical  achievements  of  Apollo 
11  this  article  points  to  other  aspects  of 
our  national  welfare  that  are  supported 
by  a  strong  national  space  program. 

The  article  follows: 

Threshold  of  a  New  Age 

An  estimated  half  billion  people  in  49 
countries,  eyes  fixed  on  TV  screens,  watched 
in  fascination  as  America's  Apollo  II  sped 
through  space  on  Its  awesome  mission. 

For  many,  back  of  the  spectacle  Itself  was 
the  nagging  awareness  that  something  Just 
might  go  wrong  at  any  point  that  triumph 
might  be  trumped  by  disaster. 

Even  so,  the  feeling  was  as  big  as  the 
earth  itself  that  the  age  of  man  had  entered 
a  new  era,  and  its  focal  point  was  the  United 
States  of  America. 

To  most — from  the  world's  dignitaries  to 
the  man  in  the  street — the  entire  universe 
seemed  suddenly  to  shrink.  The  moon  and 
the  stars  appeared  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  than  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the 
hatreds  In  the  Middle  East.  An  observation 
from   a  European: 

"The  world  has  had  to  forget  itself." 
brighter  hopes 

Tlie  fate  of  Apollo  ll's  venture  coincided 
with  a  host  of  developments  that  could  only 
be  read  as  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  In 
history.  At  home  and  abroad,  the  feeling 
spread  that  the  United  States  was  once  again 
on  the  move — In  new  and  significant  direc- 
tions that  bad,  at  most,  only  a  psychological 
link  to  space. 

Richard  Nixon,  the  37th  President  of  the 
United  States,  assembled  a  staff  for  a  personal 
mission  to  Southeast  Asia  that  for  the  first 
time  in  years  was  not  a  war  conference. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  looking  beyond  the  war  to 
a  period  of  peaceful  development  in  that  part 
of  the  world — and  the  role  the  United  States 
should  play  In  it. 

Beyond  Asia,  his  itinerary  took  him  around 
the  world  to  Rumania,  once  forbidden  ter- 
ritory behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  that  Iron 
Curtain  had  become  a  rusted  vestige  of  the 
days  of  the  cold  war.  In  mid- 1969  it  seemed 
to  be  in  sagging  neglect.  The  Communists 
m  the  Kremlin  were  too  preoccupied  with 
troubles  at  hom*  to  bridle  at  the  bold  Jour- 
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ney  of  a  Western  leader  to  the  fringes  of  the 
Russian  empire  that  Stalin  forced  on  the 
world  by  arms  and  bluff  after  World  War  11. 

A  TONE  or  MODERATION 

Instead  of  cold  war.  there  was  a  growing 
prospect  of  disarmament  talks  between  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  The  Soviet  Union's  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko — once  one  of  the 
most  abusive  of  America's  antagonists — was 
using  soft  words  and  encouraging  a  closeness 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  that 
hadn't  existed  since  the  Roosevelt-Chiu-chlll- 
Stalln  days  of  a  quarter  century  ago. 

The  saga  of  Apollo  11  tended,  even  at 
home  to  push  Into  the  background  the  very 
things  that  were  big  news  not  too  long  ago. 
The  course  of  events  helped  that  trend. 

The  American  campuses — peopled  by  sum- 
mer students — were  relatively  quiet  once 
again.  Nobody  who  follows  the  situation 
closely  felt  that  the  "campus  crisis"  was  a 
thing  of  the  past — It  could  come  roaring  back 
with  September — but  the  respite  brought  a 
sense  of  calm. 

It  had  been,  through  mid- July,  a  com- 
paratively peaceful  sununer  in  the  big  cities, 
when  measured  against  the  hot-weather  days 
of  recent  years  Sporadic  trouble  in  1969  was 
nothing  like  the  neighborhood-demolishing 
riots  many  metropolitan  areas  had  come  to 
fear. 

*     '  LESS   TERROR? 

"Street  "crime  seemed  less  of  a  terror,  even 
though  the  statistics  showed  no  significant 
change. 

President  Nixon  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
calling  narcotics  "a  serious  national  threat" 
and  urged  action.  The  crime  figures  sup- 
ported him.  but  the  average  American 
reacted  with  a  calm  that  outwaixlly  bor- 
dered on  Indifference 

The  pulling  and  hauling  over  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Income  tax  surcharge  continued 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  debate  over  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  an  antl-balUstlc-mlsslle  de- 
fense  against   Russia  ground  on. 

But.  for  the  present,  such  things  were 
dimmed  by  the  light  of  the  moon— a  light  of 
such  brilliance  that  mankind's  earth  may 
never  be  the  same  again. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

land  and  Hungary  and  the  Balkans — 
men  and  women  who  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions  will  dare  to  be  free.  De- 
spite their  setbacks,  they  will  continue 
the  struggle  because  they  believe  that 
some  day  they  will  win  that  freedom. 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  reminder  of 
the  noble  and  humane  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Eastern  Europe.  I  am  honored  to 
associate  with  this  cause. 


Juhj  23,  1969 


THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  APOLLO   11 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1969 

Mr     GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,   we   have  just   ended   the   ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  my 
mind,  this  occasion  symbolizes  the  im- 
Dortance  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
e.xpression  in  the  world.  It  should  pro- 
vide all  Americans  with  an  awareness  of 
the  breadth  of  their  constitutional  guar- 
antees. It  should  make  us  recognize  that 
millions  upon  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  do  not  enjoy   the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  political  choice  and  free 
thought  that  we  in   this  coimtry  have 
established  and  are  fighting  to  preserve. 
In  Eastern  Europe.   100  million  peo- 
ple live  under  the  control  of  regimes  that 
stifle  freedom.  The  shocking  events  that 
took  place  in  Czechoslovakia  more  than 
a  year  ago  were  but  a  painful  warning  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets  will  go 
to  suppress  the  voice  of  freedom.  And 
yet  the  Czechoslovakia  experience  is  a 
tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  men 
and  women  in  the  Baltic  States,  in  Po- 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dra- 
matic and  heroic  success  of  the  Apollo 
11  mission  is  certainly  something  in 
which  all  Americans  can  take  great 
pride.  The  implications  of  man's  first 
landing  on  the  moon  are  infinite  in  terms 
of  future  space  exploration. 

But  there  are  serious  implications  as 
well  for  our  entire  system  of  national 
priorities,  and  these  implications  must 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  all  citizens  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of  their 
Nation, 

Two  recent  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times,  one  by  Columnist  Russell  Baker, 
the  other  by  the  noted  historian,  Lewis 
Mumford.  deal  with  this  issue  from  in- 
teresting perspectives.  I  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Why  on  Earth  Are  We  There? 
Because  It's  Impossible 
(By  Russell  Baker) 
So  there  he  is  at  last.  Man  on  the  moon. 
The  poor  magnificent  bungler! 

He  can't  even  get  to  the  office  without 
undergoing  the  agonies  of  the  damned,  but 
give  him  a  little  metal,  a  few  chemicals,  some 
wire  and  twenty  or  thirty  billion  dollars  and. 
vroom!.  there  he  Is,  up  on  a  rock  a  quarter  of 
a  minion  miles  up  In  the  sky. 

Ask  him,  "Man.  why  are  you  up  there  on 
that  rock?"  And  the  best  reply  he  can  give 
you  is  a  tired  old  wisecrack.  ''Because  it's 
here  "  He  doesn't  even  know  what  makes  him 
tick. 

What  he  is  doing  up  there  Is  indulging  his 
obsession  with  the  impossible.  The  Impossible 
Infuriates  and  tantalizes  him.  Show  him  an 
impossible  Job  and  he  will  reduce  it  to  a  pos- 
sibility so  trite  that  eventually  it  bores  him. 

Because  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
night  blaze  with  light,  he  did  It.  It  was  im- 
possible to  put  the  world  in  a  box  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  so  he  did  it.  Because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fly.  he  flew.  Impossible  to  bring  the 
sun's  power  to  earth?  Of  course.  So  he  re- 
leased nuclear  energy. 

The  impossible  he  does  with  dispatch,  but 
do  not  bore  him  with  requests  to  try  the 
possible.  He  believes  with  Browning  that  a 
man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  and  he 
is  very  good  at  reaching.  What  he  is  capable 
of  grasping,  however,  he  has  little  stomach 
for. 

Like  Ahab  on  the  doomed  Pequod,  he  would 
rather  die  attempting  to  assert  his  mastery 
of  fate  than  cope  with  the  workaday  excite- 
ment of  doing  the  p>ossible. 

This  Is  why  the  triumph  of  man  on  the 
moon  is  diluted  with  so  many  banal  Ironies. 
How  Ingenious,  we  may  rightly  marvel,  that 
man    was   able    to   provide   himself   on    this 


adventure  with  a  pure  atmosphere  to  breathe 
on  that  airless  rock. 

How  ironic  that  while  he  was  contriving  to 
breathe  pure  air  on  the  moon  he  was  at  the 
same  time  poisoning  the  sweet  air  of  the 
home  reck  with  the  byproduct  garbages  cre- 
ated by  old  impoesibllitles  overcome. 

It  is  entirely,  dully,  borlngly  possibly,  of 
course,  to  preserve  the  air  of  the  home  rock, 
which  Is  why  man  has  so  little  appetite  for 
doing  it  right  now.  Later,  when  he  is  told 
authoritatively,  with  the  proper  Doomsday 
voice,  that  it  Is  ImpKsesible  tc  salvage  enough 
air  here  to  keep  him  alive,  his  blood  will  stir 
and  he  will  start  trying. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  other 
possibilities  he  declines  to  pursue  because 
they  are  "too  expensive,"  or  "too  complex." 
or  because  somebody — Industry,  labor,  kids, 
parents,  teachers,  blacks,  cops,  the  establish- 
ment, the  Russians,  etc. — "wouldn't  stand  for 
It." 

The  public  school  system,  for  example, 
was  allowed  to  decay  for  years  when  It  was 
possible  to  do  something  about  it  and  will 
probably  rot  a  few  more  before  it  is  pro- 
nounced 'impossible"  and  man's  juices  be- 
gin to  flow  at  the  challenge. 

When  the  Juices  do  begin  to  flow,  man  is  a 
formidable  fellow  indeed.  Cranking  up  for 
one  of  his  impossible  feats  like  going  to  the 
moon,  he  immediately  creates  for  himself 
the  kind  of  environment  necessary  for  him 
to  perform  at  his  peak.  This  of  course  is  the 
same  kind  of  environment  he  could  easily 
live  in  at  home  If  doing  the  possible  were  not 
such  a  bore. 

The  space  vessel  must  take  air.  Shall  It  be 
the  kind  of  air  he  breathes  in  his  cities? 
Good  God,  Nol  Get  us  some  air  that's  fit  to 
breathe. 

How  about  some  water  from  one  of  the 
great  American  rivers  or  lakes?  Insanity! 
Men's  lives  will  be  at  stake. 

Shall  we  cut  corners  on  rocket  develop- 
ment in  order  to  hold  down  costs,  as  we  do 
with  programs  for  mass  transportation  and 
city  maintenance?  Congress.  President  and 
public  wouldn't  dream  of  It.  The  lives  of 
three  men  would  He  on  their  consciences. 
Let  the  billions  be  poured. 

No  one  would  dream  of  asking  three  men 
to  stake  their  lives  on  a  program  financed 
as  parsimoniously  as  the  programs  affecting 
the  lives  of  the  multitudinous  poor  and  city 
dwellers. 

No  one  would  dream  of  manning  the 
rocket  with  the  product  of  the  typical  ghetto 
school,  or  of  fitting  It  with  equipment  of  the 
shoddlness  that  goes  into  millions  of  cars 
and  home  appliances. 

Doing  the  impossible,  man  contemptu- 
ously abandons  the  standards  of  the  shabby 
everyday  world  he  inhibits,  a  world  made 
shabby  by  his  blundering  refusal  to  tackle 
the  possible. 

And  now  he  is  up  there  and  marvels  at 
himself.  They  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  so  he 
did  it.  And  If  somebody  points  out  some- 
thing else  that  can't  be  done,  he'll  show 
them  by  doing  that  too. 

It  is  hard  not  to  like  him  up  there.  Moby 
Dick  got  away  from  Ahab,  but  now  man  is 
having  another  last  word  by  bringing  back 
the  big  one. 

("Look  what  I  got  In  there  '  "Hev,  isn't 
that—?"  "That's  right.  Jack,  that's  the  old 
June-croon-moon  Itself.  Bigger  than  the 
white  whale  and   twice  as  dead."i 

What  courage!  What  ingenuity!  What  ex- 
cellence! What  a  shame  that  he  will  now 
come  back  to  the  mother  rock  and  continue 
to  shirk  its  possibilities. 

And  why  did  he  do  it?  Because  It  was 
there?  Not  really.  He  did  it  because  It  is 
Intolerable  to  him  to  know  that  there  Is 
any  place  In  the  universe  where  man  can 
not  leave  his  tracks  and  boast  to  an  as- 
tounded   posterity   that    "Kilroy   was   here." 
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Lewis   MtrMFORo,   Historian   and 
Urbanologist 

The  most  conspicuous  scientific  and  tech- 
nical achievements  of  our  age — nuclear 
bombs,  rockets,  computers — are  all  direct 
products  of  war,  and  are  still  being  promoted, 
under  the  guise  of  "Research  and  Develop- 
ment" for  military  and  political  ends  that 
would  shrivel  under  rational  examination 
and  candid  moral  appraisal.  The  moon-land- 
ing program  is  no  exception :  It  is  a  symbolic 
act  of  war.  and  the  slogan  the  astronauts 
will  carry,  proclaiming  that  It  Is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind,  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Air  Force's  monstrous  hypocrisy — "Our  Pro- 
fession is  Peace." 

The  program  to  land  men  on  the  moon 
serves  more  than  one  purpose.  From  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  it  was  deliberately  planned 
as  a  means  of  swiftly  perfecting  the  equip- 
ment for  total  extermination — the  strategic 
goal  toward  which  our  entire  megatechnlc 
power  system.  In  the  lethal  grip  of  the  "myth 
of  the  machine"  Is  now  pointed.  The  second- 
ary purpose  of  space  exploration,  which 
commends  it  to  our  affluent  society.  Is  to 
support  on  a  more  exorbitant  scale  than  ever 
the  milltary-industrlal-scientlfic  establish- 
ment and  maintain  the  current  rates  of  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  financial  Inflation. 

I  order  to  achieve  both  military  power  and 
economic  "prosperity"  and  support  the  power 
elite  and  their  factotums  in  the  style  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  every  other  hu- 
man enterprise  must  either  be  trimmed  to 
meet  their  needs  or  abandoned.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  climactic  moon  landing  co- 
incides with  cutbacks  in  education,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  hospital  services,  the  closing  of 
libraries  and  museums,  and  the  mounting 
defilement  of  the  urban  and  natural  en- 
vironment, to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
evidences  of  gross  social  failure  and  human 
deterioration. 

In  order  to  make  this  misappropriation  of 
public  funds  and  human  energies  acceptable, 
the  Space  Agency  has  turned  the  moon  land- 
ing program  into  a  national  sporting  event 
whose  excitement  Is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that,  as  in  speed  racing,  it  provides  a  morbid 
thrill  in  the  ever-present  possibility  of  a 
spectacularly  violent  death.  To  further  mask 
the  real  nature  of  this  enterprise,  the 
promoters  of  space  exploration  have  made 
the  credulous  and  the  scientifically  uni- 
formed believe  that  a  better  future  may 
await  mankind  on  the  sterile  moon,  or  on  an 
even  more  Ufe-hostUe  Mars — as  if  such  a 
change  of  scene  would  bring  our  sick  rulers 
and  their  still  acquiescent  victims  back  to 
health. 

The  old  name  for  such  regressive  escapist 
fantasies  was  lunacy,  and  that  epithet  is  still 
accurate  as  both  a  topographical  and  a 
psychiatric  description.  If  the  military  space 
strategists  do  not  terminate  their  own  ac- 
tivities by  turning  the  whole  planet  Into 
a  crematorium,  they  will  soon  transform  it 
Into  a  collective  lunatic  asylum.  In  which 
the  patients,  the  attendants,  the  physicians, 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians  (read  Pentagon 
and  Kremlin)  will  suffer  the  same  hallucina- 
tions and  be  under  the  same  escapist  com- 
pulsions. They  have  already  demonstrated 
their  inability  to  perceive,  still  less  to  cone 
with,  the  earthy  human  realities  that 
urgently  demand  attention. 

If  a  successful  moon  landing  leads  to  a 
further  expansion  of  space  exploration,  with 
a  further  drain  on  more  important  human 
enterprises  and  a  further  neglect  of  the  con- 
ditions essential  for  human  survival  and  de- 
velopment, we  may  look  forward  to  a  cor- 
responding Increase  In  social  demoralization 
and  psychological  regression.  Only  a  return 
to  full  waking  consciousness,  with  an  over- 
whelming transfer  of  Interest  from  our  de- 
humanized technology  to  the  human  person, 
will  suffice  to  bring  our  moonstruck  nation 
back  to  earth.  Meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  very 
triumphs  of  technology,  the  human  race 
hovers  on  the  edge  of  catastrophe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BLACK-OWNED  BUSINESS  NO 
LONGER  A  DREAM 
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HELPED    WITH    LOAN 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  recent 
times  on  programs  to  bring  minority 
groups  in  America  into  the  productive 
mainstream  of  the  Nation's  economy  as 
owners,  managers  and  entrepreneurs.  By 
whatever  name  it  is  called — "black  cap- 
italism", minority  business  enterprise — 
it  is  a  goal  to  which  President  Nixon  has 
committed    his   administration. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Rutgers  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  has  taken  the  lead  in  minority 
business  programs.  The  Newark  Sunday 
News  of  July  20  published  an  article 
describing  the  Rutgers  program  and  the 
success  it  has  achieved  in  the  city  of 
Newark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article.  It  is  highly 
convincing  eudence  of  the  vast  potential 
of   minority   business   programs. 

The  article  follows: 
Black-Owned   Businesses   No   Longer   Just 
A  Dream 

( By  Chester  L.  Coleman ) 

To  be  black  and  own  a  business  in  the 
Greater  Newark  area  Is  no  longer  Just  a 
dream.  Such  a  vision  has  become  a  reality  for 
nine  aspiring  minority  group  entrepreneurs. 

The  potential  of  black  capitalism  Is  at 
hand  and  its  growth  is.  In  some  cases,  due  to 
the  foresight  of  the  Rutgers  Graduate  Busi- 
ness School. 

Rutgers  hopes  to  establish  a  minimum  of 
25  minority  group  businesses  each  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$50,000.  according  to  Dr.  Horace  J.  DePodwln. 
dean. 

Last  week  the  school  was  awarded  a  $65,400 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  expand 
its  program  of  aiding  black  and  other  minor- 
ity group  members  to  go  into  business.  E.  I. 
duPont  deNemours  and  Co..  recently  gave  a 
$5,000  grant  to  support  the  same  program. 

The  original  program  was  developed  by  De 
Podwln  and  Prof.  Louis  T.  German  two  years 
ago  In  conjunction  with  the  Interracial 
Council  for  Business  Opportunity  and  the 
Small  Opportunity  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration . 

SEMINARS  HELD 

The  program  is  the  outgrowth  of  work 
started  after  the  Newark  riots  in  1967. 
German  started  a  series  of  seminars  for 
minority  groups  where  the  rudiments  of 
operating  a  small  business  and  accounting 
were  discussed. 

Among  those  who  have  already  established 
businesses,  some  in  areas  where  the  rioting 
occurred,  is  Willie  Pool,  40.  and  Wilbur 
Richardson,  31.  partners  of  the  Sky-View 
Radio  and  TV  Co..  708  Springfield  Ave., 
Newark. 

Pool  said  he  was  Inspired  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness 12  years  ago  when  he  could  not  get  a 
"break"  while  employed  at  a  factory  In  Lan- 
caster. Pa.  "I  was  limited."  says  Pool,  "but 
In  my  own  business  I  can  push  myself  and  If 
I  fall  It's  my  own  fault." 

Pool  and  Richardson,  who  Is  married  and 
the  father  of  two  children,  repair  television 
and  radio  sets  and  electrical  appliances. 
They  also  buy  sets  In  need  of  repair,  recon- 
dition them  and  offer  the  sets  for  sale  as 
used  equipment. 


The  two  men  attended  the  Rutgers  seminar 
on  small  business  and  worked  with  German 
In  September,  1968  The  next  month  the 
school  help>ed  them  obtain  a  bank  loan  for 
$2,500.  Together,  they  applied  for  a  $20,000 
Small  Business  Administration  loan  and  now 
gross  $45,000  a  year,  after  being  In  business 
20  months. 

In  another  case,  a  man  who  had  a  persever- 
ing, though  unsuccessful  record  operating 
small  window  washing  and  porter  service,  was 
drawing  unemployment  insurance,  but  also 
had  his  eye  on  a  grocery  business. 

The  man,  William  O.  Wright,  an  Air  Force 
veteran,  attended  the  Graduate  Business 
School's  seminar,  and  in  October  of  last  year 
he  became  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery -delica- 
tessen at  537  South  Orange  Ave..  Newark. 

"I  Just  couldn't  get  ahead."  Wright  said, 
"and  I  never  had  money  to  save  for  those 
rainy  days." 

German  estimates  that  in  the  first  year 
Wright's  income  will  be  approximately  $10,- 
000.  Wright.  31.  said  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram recently  started  In  Newark,  is  a  "great 
asset"  to  his  business. 

Benjamin  Joseph,  a  32-year-old  Newark 
fireman  said  he  had  dreamed  of  owning  a 
small  business  for  years  so  he  decided  to  at- 
tend the  lectures. 

Joseph  was  able  to  purchase  a  laundromat 
at  139  Belmont  Ave.,  Newark,  for  $20,000  In 
July  of  last  year  entirely  on  borrowed  money. 

"I  Just  walked  up  to  the  owner  one  day 
and  made  him  an  offer  for  the  business  .  . 
I  didn't  have  a  dime  in  my  pocket  at  the 
time,"  Joseph  explained. 

SUCCESSFUl.    LAUNDROMAT 

Today  he  estimates  that  his  business  will 
produce  a  net  Income  of  $25,000  in  its  second 
year.  The  coin-operated  enterprise  is  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  in  the  city,  with  46 
washers  and  15  dryers.  The  firefighter  super- 
vises the  operation,  when  he  Is  off  duty.  He 
employs  one  other  person. 

A  highly-motivated  entrepreneur  had 
started  several  small  businesses,  but  saw 
them  go  up  in  smoke  in  the  Newark  riots  of 
1967. 

This  serious-minded'  person  is  John 
Mitchell,  32.  of  South  Orange. 

However,  following  German's  counselling. 
Mitchell  was  granted  a  loan  and  started  a 
cleaning  business  at  120  W.  South  Orange 
Ave.,  South  Orange.  He  now  has  two  other 
stores,  one  in  Newark  and  another  in  West- 
field. 

Mitchell  said  that  by  attending  the  lectures 
he  was  taught  how  to  make  money  and  how 
to  spend  it  wisely.  "I  was  given  the  strength 
to  help  myself  and  others  too.  '  explained 
Mitchell. 

He  employs  10  persons  and  operates  the 
only  black-owned  business  in  the  South 
Orange  shopping  center, 

LeRoy  Brlckus.  a  trained  mortician,  had 
once  been  a  factory  worker.  He  now  operates 
his  own  funeral  chapel  at  183  Littleton  Ave., 
Newark. 

Brlckus,  40,  said  that  by  attending  Ger- 
man's course,  he  obti>ined  knowledge  that 
was  the  "key"  to  his  success.  "It  had  been 
but  a  dream  so  long."  Brlckus  admitted,  "but 
I  had  the  desire  to  have  something  of  my 
own." 

He  received  his  training  at  the  American 
Academy  in  New  York  and  has  been  in  busi- 
ness since  April.  1968.  His  wife.  Marie,  who 
Is  active  In  civic  and  social  organizations, 
said.  "It's  hard  work,  but  the  benefits  are 
rewarding." 

Another  Newark  resident  who  has  estab- 
lished his  own  business  under  the  Rutgers 
program.  Is  Freeman  Thomas,  a  skilled  re- 
frigerator and  appliance  repair  man  who  ob- 
tained a  loan  to  expand  his  operation  at  504 
Springfield  Ave..  Newark. 

He  received  bank  financing  that  helped 
him  provide  storage  facilities  for  some  3.000 
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refrigerators,    air   conditioners,    stoves    and 
washing  machines. 

wasn't  making  it 
Norrls  Knott,  a  Montclalr  fish  merchant, 
had  been  In  business  for  a  little  over  a  year 
but  "wasn't  malting  It." 

He  was  ready  to  close  his  shop  at  154 
Bloomfleld  Ave.,  and  seek  employment,  but 
Instead  Knott  decided  to  attend  the  Rut- 
gers course  and  he  gained  advice  on  better 
management  and   purchasing  policies. 

Knott  had  purchased  the  business  in  No- 
vember, 1967,  and  his  volume  was  approxi- 
mately 8200  a  week.  German  said  his  prices 
were  too  high  and  his  volume  too  small  be- 
cause he  purchased  fish  from  a  wholesaler 
who  would  make  deliveries  and  carry  the 
accounts    receivable    week-to-week. 

Knott  needed  a  truck,  but  he  did  not  have 
the  cash.  It  would  have  enabled  him  to  go 
to  New  York  to  buy  flish  more  cheaply. 

German  assisted  Knott  In  getting  a  small 
business  loan  for  $8,000  and  with  this  money 
he  purchased  a  truck  The  professor  said  it 
Is  estimated  that  Knott's  Income  will  now 
be  approximately  $10,000  per  year. 

John  Cheatam.  father  of  10.  was  referred 
to  Rutgers  by  Knott.  Cheatam  Is  an  assist- 
ant shop  steward  with  a  stevedoring  com- 
pany and  had  been  doing  upholstering  work 
from  his  home.  579  Orange  St..  Newark,  on  a 
psrt-tlRie  basis. 

-He  recielved  a  $1,000  loan  from  a  Newark 
bank  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  and 
has  opened  a  small  upholstery  store  In 
Newark. 

German  said  that  a  program  to  offer  classes 
for  minority  group  persons  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  learning  'how  they  can  help  them- 
selves" Is  now  under  way  in  Paterson.  Cam- 
den.  New   Brunswick  and   Newark. 

Associate   Dean   David    W     Blakeslee   said, 

•We  want  them  to  learn  how  they  can  help 

themselves  In  the  approach  to  government 

agencies  and  banks,  and  ways  and  methods 

to  Improve   their  businesses." 

Benjamin  Zwerllng,  a  consultant  to  the 
Rutgers  business  school,  said:  "This  is  a 
program  whereby  black  people  with  no  as- 
sets except  their  Initiative  and  drive,  can 
build  a  business  and  eventually  hire  work- 
ers of  their  own  race." 
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Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deep  sense 
of  loss  we  all  felt  upon  learning  of  the 
untimely  death  of  our  colleague,  Bill 
Bates,  will  not  be  lessened  for  some  time 
to  come.  It  is  with  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  tremendous  void  in  our  ranks 
that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  out- 
standing gentleman  and  statesman  and 
in  extending  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

We  wUl  remember  his  dedication,  his 
hard  work,  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, his  never  failing  warmth  and 
friendship.  Just  as  it  is  true  that  a  man 
lives  as  long  as  the  memory  of  him  lives 
It  is  true  that  Bill  Bates  will  live  for  a 
long  time  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  an- 
nals of  this  Nation  he  served  so  well. 

In  our  shared  sadness,  we  also  want 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  divine 
providence  that  gave  this  Chamber  and 
this  Nation  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom 
and  counsel  during  these  past  19  years. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  are  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week,  I  think  that  this  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Pius  Grigaitls. 

Pius  Grigaitls,  an  outstanding  Lith- 
uanian journalist  in  the  United  States, 
was  bom  on  October  16,  1883,  in  Lith- 
uania and  died  May  22,  1969,  in  Chicago. 
He  graduated   from   the  high  school- 
Gymnasium— in  Marljampole,  Lithuania, 
and  already  as  a  schoolboy  was  active 
in  national  Lithuanian  and  revolution- 
ary  causes   against   the  Russians   and 
their  czar.  In   1903  he  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  became 
active  with  the  Lithuanian  amateur  the- 
atrical groups  as  a  performer  and  pro- 
ducer. When  in  the  wake  of  the  revolu- 
tion the  Russian  universities  were  closed 
because  of  student  strikes  protesting  the 
"bloody  Sunday"  of  January  22,   1905, 
Grigaitls  returned  to  his  native  country. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  constantly  on  the  move  and 
giving  speeches  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Revolution  against  Tsarism.  He  joined 
the  Social -democratic  Party  and  orga- 
nized its  Lithuanian  branch.  During  one 
of  his  trips,  on  December  6.  1905.  he  was 
seized  by  Russian  soldiers,  arrested,  man- 
handled, and  jailed.  A  military  tribunal 
sentenced  him  to  death.  An  appeal  to  the 
Russian  Prime  Minister  Count  Vitte  re- 
sulted in  a  retrial  before  a  civilian  court. 
When  the  trial  failed  to  take  a  favorable 
turn,  he  escaped  on  June  6,  1906,  with 
the  help  of  his  friends  from  the  prison 
in  Suvalkai  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  collected 
about  29,000  rubles  to  support  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Europe. 

In  1907  he  went  to  Bern,  Switzerland, 
where  he  finished  his  law  studies  and 
continued  to  study  philosophy  for 
another  2  years.  In  1913  he  returned  to 
the  United  States,  settled  in  Baltimore, 
and  edited  a  Lithuanian  weekly 
"Pirmyn"— Forward — and  also  a  jour- 
nal "Naujoji  Gadyne"— The  New  Era.  In 
1914.  Grigaitls  was  initiated  to  become 
editor  of  the  newly  founded  Chicago 
Lithuanian  daily  newspaper  "Nau- 
jienos"— News— and  with  a  short  inter- 
ruption he  retained  this  position  until 
his  death.  He  also  earned  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  jurisprudence  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Grigaitls  took  a  very  active  part  in 
Lithuanian  affairs,  as  a  frequent  speaker 
at  Lithuanian  events,  an  astute  colum- 
nist, an  outspoken  anti-Communist,  and 
an  active  fighter  for  the  cause  of  Lith- 
uania's independence,  after  his  native 
country  was  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940.  For  many  years  Grigaitls 
was  a  member  and  secretary  of  the 
American  Lithuanian  Council.  He  was  a 
participant  in  numerous  Lithuanian 
delegations  to  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  and  was  well-known  to 
many  Members  of  Congress  as  a  tireless 
fighter  for  the  freedom  of  his  native 
country. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  conditions  in  Greece  grow  more 
serious  by  the  day.  The  ruling  military 
junta  is  proving  its  desperation  by  re- 
moving the  judges  it  appointed,  by 
making  and  then  repudiating  offers  for 
impartial  examination  of  charges  of 
government  by  torture,  and  by  continu- 
ing Its  policy  of  midnight  arrest  of  the 
few  qualified  military  officers  it  has  left. 
We  know  the  military  junta  will  fall. 
We  merely  do  not  know  the  date.  Sadly, 
the  United  States  has  not  ended  its  in- 
volvement in  Greece.  We  continue  to 
supply  militar>'  aid.  aid  used  to  oppress 
the  people  of  Greece,  who  will  not  soon 
forgive  our  sins. 

The  paradox  of  American  actions  and 
American  ideals  in  Greece  was  recently 
outlined  in  the  July  12  New  Yorker  mag- 
azine's "The  Talk  of  the  Town."  I  insert 
that  excellent  piece  of  reporting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Talk  of  the  Town 
A  Greek-American  friend  of  ours  who  lives 
in  Boston  has  written  to  let  us  know  about 
the  birth  of  his  son.  whom  he  has  named 
Eleutherlos.  which  means  "free."  and  about  a 
few  other  things  that  are  on  his  mind:  "Of 
some    chapter   In    Greek    history,   somebody 
wrote.  Today,  to  be  Greek  Is  to  be  In  mourn- 
ing.' It   Is  a  little  like  that  now.  Since  we 
are   not  characters   In   a   Greek  tragedy,   no 
messengers  have  been  supplied  to  deliver  the 
bad    news   In    breathless   sllchomythy   or   a 
three-page  heroic  utterance;  nevertheless.  It 
has  been  delivered.  In  voices  harsh  with  pain, 
testifying   In   a  closed   room   In  Strasbourg, 
Prance — voices  to  notify  us  once  again  of  In- 
nocent persons  locked  away  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  of  beatings  and  reprisals  and  all 
the  borlngly  Ingenious  apparatus  of  a  scared, 
exhausted  tyranny.  A  number  of  people  were 
brought  by  the  Greek  government  to  Stras- 
bourg last  November  to  repudiate,  at  hear- 
ings of  the  European  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  charges  that  they  had  been  tortured. 
Two  men  duped  their  custodians  and   told 
what  I  must   believe   to   be  the   truth:    one 
woman  was  never  permitted  to  talk.  She  was 
last  reported  weeping  over  her  dUiner  in  the 
companv  of  her  guards.  I  am  haunted  bv  her 
tears.  We  are  all  Greeks.  We  are  patriots  of 
a  country  that  struggled  to  give  a  name  to 
pain,  that  Invited  man  to  encounter  his  des- 
tiny on  the  fiery  ground  of  the  spirit.  It  ad- 
vanced the  Idea  that  suffering  is  Important. 
I  saw  the  play  'Dionysus  in  69'  when  I  was 
in  New  York  last  month,  and  It  horrified  me, 
not   because   the   players   kept   stripping   to 
the  buff  (I  found  this  rather  diverting)   but 
because   they   perverted   that   idea,   husking 
Euripides'  shattering  play  of  its  sensational 
bruUUty  and  discarding  the  essential  trag- 
edy. With  pity  and  terror.  I  watched  a  bunch 
of  naked  actors  con  a  nice  audience  in  good 
clothes    into    complicity    In    the    death    of 
Dionysus'  victim,  when  you  are  meant  to  be 
a    compassionate    witness    to    It.    Dionysus 
makes  a  convenient  Pop  hero  for  this  bloody- 
minded  year.  It's  as  though  we  were  all  so 
dazzled   by  the  spectacle   of  violence   we've 
forgotten   the  hurt.   The  Greeks  were  more 
concerned  with  Its  effects.  I  think,  for  ex- 
ample,  of   Prometheus,   heroically   wronged, 
whose   loud    outrage   at   what   was   done   to 
him  has  to  speak  for  those  who  are  oppressed 
but  silent.  There  are  so  many  victims  around, 
and  no  one  will  ever  hold  up  their  suffering 
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to  the  clear  light  of  intellect  and  poetry  and 
ask  for  an  explanation.  But  we  need  not  as- 
sent to  It.  We  Americans  could  stop  giving 
Greeks  rifles  with  which  to  beat  other  Greeks 
over  the  kidneys.  We  cofild  throw  them  out 
of  NATO  until  they  gave  the  people  back 
some  rights.  We  could  cancel  our  airline  res- 
ervations. How  many.  I  wonder,  of  those  who 
sat  with  me  through  all  that  exciting  box- 
office  blood  and  nudity  are  streaking  toward 
Greece  this  very  minute  to  drink  ouzo,  and 
discover  that  the  Parthenon  is  yellow,  and 
photograph  the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycenae,  where 
poor,  crazy  Cassandra  kept  trying  and  try- 
ing to  tell  about  the  evil  in  the  house  but 
no  one  cared  to  understand  what  she  was 
saying?" 


DAY  AT  TRANQUILLITY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

jFrom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

JiUy  21,  1969] 

Day  at  Tranquillity 

Nothing  that  can  be  written,  nothing  that 
can  be  said,  no  amount  of  eloquence,  could 
top  the  drama,  the  excitement,  the  superla- 
tive performance  of  Apollo  11.  There  Is  no 
use  trying. 

Never  In  history  has  one  step  by  a  human 
foot  signified  so  much — so  much  genius  and 
effort  to  make  it  possible,  such  spectacular 
prospect  for  the  future.  The  world  assuredly 
never  will  be  the  same  again;  and  what  it 
all  bodes  for  the  universe  at  the  moment 
may  tax  the  imagination,  but  not  much 
after  Sunday  night. 

The  dream  of  going  to  the  Moon  Is  ages 
old.  The  first  progress  undoubtedly  began 
with  the  early  astronomers,  who  determined 
the  orderliness  of  the  universe — the  regu- 
larity of  the  Moon's  motions  being  crucial 
to  Apollo  11. 

The  evolution  of  science  provided  the 
knowledge  for  man's  venture  beyond  his  own 
earth,  but  It  was  the  recent  and  relatively 
rapid  development  of  rocket  power  which 
provided  the  means. 

In  only  a  little  more  than  10  years,  actu- 
ally, the  United  States  literally  has  exploded 
into  space — from  Explorer  I's  comparatively 
modest  probe  to  Nell  Armstrong's  cautious 
footfall  In  the  soft,  powdery  surface  of  the 
Moon. 

The  only  event  In  history  that  seems  com- 
parable for  Its  time  was  Columbus'  discovery 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  Columbus 
sailed  off  Into  the  unknown  on  a  theory,  with 
utterly  primitive  transport  by  present  stand- 
ards. 

Nell  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldrln  arrived 
at  their  destination  armed  with  enormous 
knowledge  of  what  to  expect  and  fully  pre- 
pared with  unbelievably  precise  equipment. 

It  was  five  months  after  his  discovery  be- 
fore Columbus  was  able  to  report  the  news 
back  to  Spain.  But  the  whole  world  saw  the 
scene  instantly  as  Armstrong  and  Aldrln 
went  about  their  chores  on  the  moon.  No- 
body had  to  take  anybody's  word  for  It. 

The  amazing  clarity  of  the  television  pic- 
tures and  the  graphic  play-by-play  descrip- 
tions of  the  two  astronauts  made  the  science 
fiction  of  the  past  come  astonishingly  true. 

It  was  all  simply  too  overwhelming — from 
the  exhilaration  and  anticipation  of  the 
blast-off  to  Eagle's  manually  directed  touch- 
down to  the  easily  heard  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  the  President. 

The  heavens,  as  the  President  said,  have 
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Indeed  become  a  part  of  man's  world.  But  for 
this  momentous  occasion,  the  words  by 
which  the  history  textbooks  will  mark  the 
event  are  Nell  Armstrong's  as  he  put  down 
his  first  foot:  "One  small  step  for  man,  one 
giant  leap  for  mankind." 

It  brings  us  to  more  nearly  understand 
what  a  famous  astronomer.  Dr.  Forest  Ray 
Moulton,  said  more  than  30  years  ago  when 
he  assured  us  that  "this  apparently  limitless 
planet  on  which  we  dwell  has  been  reduced 
relatively  to  a  particle  of  dust  floating  In  the 
Immensity  of  space." 

But  for  the  moment.  In  our  goggle-eyed 
state  after  a  night  spent  vicariously  on  the 
Moon,  we  can  only  collapse  In  prldeful  relief 
and  Join  millions  and  millions  around  the 
globe  to  support  the  prayer  of  Astronaut 
Armstrong's  mother  that  everyChlng  goes  well 
all  the  way  b€u:k  home. 


REMARKS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF 
TODAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Mr.  William  P.  Kelly,  former 
director  of  the  Job  Corps,  address  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Kelly's  speech  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent insight  it  gives  on  problems  which 
should  be  of  utmost  concern  to  us  today — 
the  problem  of  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween those  of  us  in  varying  age,  eco- 
nomic, and  racial  groups,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  economically  deprived  youngsters 
in  an  affluent  society  and  affluent  young- 
sters in  what  they  view  as  a  plastic  so- 
ciety. It  calls  attention  to  the  role  Job 
Corps  has  played  in  daring  to  believe 
that  young  people  who  could  not  read 
or  write  and  from  the  worst  of  economic 
and  social  backgrounds,  could  be  trained 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  good  life  and  to  know  that  society 
cares  about  what  happens  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  will  read,  with  particular  at- 
tention, Mr.  Kelly's  speech. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech    Gives   Insight    on    Problems     or 
Today 

(By  Mr.  William  P.  Kelly) 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  writing  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  Harper's,  Issued  the  ominous 
warning  that  peace.  If  It  comes  In  Viet  Nam, 
may  turn  out  to  be  more  expensive  than 
war. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  waiting  off-stage  to 
gobble  up  the  money  currently  being  spent 
to  conduct  the  Viet  Nam  war  were  bigger 
and  better  ABM's,  new  manned  bomber  sys- 
tems, new  and  more  sophisticated  surface 
units  for  the  Navy,  and  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

America  has  always  been  relatively  free 
with  its  dollars  for  expenditures  on  things. 
It  has  also  been  relatively  free  of  criticism 
of  those  people  who  promise  success  In  the 
production  of  things  and  who  fall. 

There  has  been  little  hue  and  cry  over  the 
reduction  of  automobile  warranties  from 
24,000  mlles/24  months  to  12.000  mlles/12 
months.  The  automobile  Industry  was  almost 
60  years  old  before  anyone  really  focused  at- 
tention on  Its  failures  In  safety. 

We  have  come   to  accept  planned   obso- 
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lesoence  in  nearly  everything  we  purchase 
as  being  the  order  of  the  day^and  we  have 
been  taken  advantage  of — by  automobile 
service  managers  and  TV  repairmen. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  mastery  In 
technology  In  many  fields  Is  not  the  best  In 
the  world,  and  perhaps  good  economics  dic- 
tate some  lesser  degree  of  excellence  In  what 
we  produce. 

It  would  be  hard  to  sell  the  notion  to 
anyone,  anywhere,  that  our  lunar  space  pro- 
gram Is  not  a  marvel  of  technical  excellence 
and  personal  bravery.  But  there  are  some 
who  mark  the  beginning  of  this  excellence 
In  the  charred  command  module  in  Cape 
Kennedy  in  January  1967,  when  three 
astronauts  died. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  view  of  man  has 
tended  to  be  different  than  our  views  of 
things.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  which  heralded  the 
start  of  man's  triumph  over  nature.  It  was 
not  considered  a  crime  to  work  8  year  old 
children  14  hours  a  day  In  the  spinning 
mills  of  Birmingham.  England,  nor  was  it 
perceived  to  be  a  tragedy  that  boys  began 
work  in  Welsh  coal  mines  before  they  were 
10,  and  were  dead  of  slllooels  before  they 
were  20  years  of  age. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact  of  life,  and  of  his- 
tory, that  moral  systems  lag  behind  Indus- 
trial and  technological  systems.  Western 
civilization  was  based  for  more  than  two 
centuries  on  the  moral  concept  of  hard  work, 
thrift,  prudential  management  of  resources, 
saving  and  investing  of  money,  and  the  re- 
pression of  personal  and  private  expression 
of  emotion. 

Until  the  third  decade  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, poverty  was  considered  to  be  the  pun- 
ishment one  Incurred  for  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  hard  work  and  frugal  living.  Pov- 
erty, after  all.  was  the  deprivation  of  things 
and  poverty  \*'as  the  result  of  being  sinful. 

It  was  not  until  the  new  deal  that  the 
first  awareness  appeared  that  poverty  was 
perhapw  the  result  of  a  failure  of  Institutions 
to  arrange  men's  lives  in  such  a  way  that  all 
had  equal  opportunity  to  partake  of  the 
wealth  of  the  society. 

And  I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
for  many  years  prior  to  the  1930's  many  peo- 
ple. Including  theologians,  only  gave  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  ethic  of  hard  work  and  frugal 
living,  and  that  during  the  1920's.  the  virtue 
of  thrift  was  a  horrifying  thought  to  a  stock- 
broker selling  on  margin,  or  a  Ford  dealer 
selling  on  credit;  that  hard  work  and  frugal 
living  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  had 
no  Jobs  nor  the  wherewithal  to  participate 
In  a  system  in  which  only  the  few  prospered. 

Today,  in  1969.  we  have  produced  the 
greatest  affluence  in  the  history  of  man.  and 
yet  22  million  Americans  continue  to  live  in 
grinding,  hopeless  poverty. 

The  creation  and  availability  of  more  things 
for  more  people  has  created  some  extraordi- 
nary paradoxes  in  our  society.  Many  of  our 
middle  class  youth  \iew  middle  class  America 
as  crass,  overly  commercial,  and  cheap. 
Things  have  not  allowed  them  to  find  some 
kind  of  identity,  some  kind  of  meaning  to 
their  lives.  Things  have  not  really  made  It 
possible  for  them  to  participate  in  meaning- 
ful kinds  of  activities. 

Many  of  our  middle  class  youth  look  on 
our  rich  adult  society  and  say.  "where  are  its 
values?"  "What  are  its  values?"  Many  of  our 
young  people  have  had  their  fill  of  split  level 
houses.  They  perceive  white  collar  life  as  a 
business  where  you  don't  upset  the  bo.it: 
where  one's  personality  Is  more  Importmt 
than  one's  skill  and  ability;  where  how  you 
dress  is  more  salient  than  what  you 
contribute. 

Our  middle  class  youth  look  at  all  those 
things  and  say  that  In  spite  of  them,  we  are 
caught  up  in  a  terrible  crisis  that  threatens 
to  destroy  us — the  war.  the  cities  which  have 
been  abandonod  to  rot  and  stagnate  and 
which  cannot  be  rescued  because  of  the 
enormous  resources  that  are  going  Into  the 
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war,  and  may  never  be  rescued  unless  we  are 
to  heed  Professor  Galbralth's  warning  that 
peace  may  be  more  expensive  than  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  poor 
youth  who  are  often  too  hungry  to  be  con- 
cerned about  Ideological  questions,  about  a 
philosophy  of  life;  who  do  not  have  the 
leisure  time  and  the  luxury  to  search  for 
an  Identity;  who  really  do  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  growing  up.  This  young  person  Is  not 
allowed  to  take  the  time  to  think  things  over 
because  he  has  to  live  on  the  hustle  and 
by  his  wits  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

He  has  no  middle  class  parents  who  will 
pay  his  way  through  life.  And  this  Is  the 
kid  who  doesn't  think  that  homes  In  the 
suburbs  are  overly  commercial;  who  doesn't 
think  that  a  new  car  and  good  food  and  a 
good  Job  are  either  crass  or  not  worth  It. 
He  awakens  every  day  to  all  the  symbols  of 
failure:  The  wlno  in  the  alley,  the  hooker  on 
the  corner,  the  pusher  In  from  of  the  jkioI 
room. 

It  Is  a  society  In  which  If  you  are  a  black 
male,  you  are  economically  emasculated,  and 
If  you  are  a  black  female,  out-moded  welfare 
regulations  won't  allow  a  father  in  the  house. 
This  Is  the  kid  who  yearns  to  become  mid- 
dle class,  and  what  he  lacks  Is  the  ability, 
the  social  skills,  the  verbal  skills,  the  Intel- 
lectual skills,  the  resources,  the  dollais  and 
the  power  and.  most  Important,  the  people 
who  can- Intervene  in  his  behalf. 

This  Is  a  great  problem — the  paradox  of 
youth  In  our  society— the  paradox  of  the 
middle  class  youngster  rejecting  a  system  of 
values,  and  the  ghetto  youngstei  worshiping 
them  from  afar.  Both  perceive  that  they 
have  been  four-flushed.  The  youth  in  the 
ghetto  has  the  poorest  of  everything — the 
poorest  schools,  the  poorest  housmg,  the 
poorest  health  care,  the  poorest  police  pro- 
tecUon,  and  the  poorest  access  to  Justice. 

Whereas  the  middle  class  youngster  In  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  suffers  an  es- 
trangement between  himself,  the  faculty,  and 
the  administration  of  the  university. 

Many  faculty  members  and  administrators 
would  probably  concede  that  institutions  of 
higher  learning  would  be  wonderful  places 
If  there  were  no  kids;  if  somehow  all  you 
had  to  worry  about  was  whether  or  not  you 
were  going  ui  get  a  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  or  the  Rockefeller 
brothers;  if  ill  you  had  to  deal  with  were 
nice,  docile,  graduate  students  who  would 
toil  In  the  vineyards  of  the  library  producing 
the  next  paper  that  would  be  read  at  the 
next  professional  meeting,  or  published  in 
the  next  edition  of  a  particular  learned 
Journal. 

The  middle  class  youngster  recogiuzes  that 
the  faculty  and  administrators  think  that 
merely  talking  about  the  great  problems  that 
face  the  Nation— the  poor,  the  ghettos,  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  the  war — they  are 
somehow  participating  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  And  the  kids  know  Its  a 
phony. 

Out  of  all  of  this  has  been  born  an  alli- 
ance— unspoken,  tacit,  ill-deflned— an  alli- 
ance between  the  middle  class  youngster,  es- 
tranged from  his  parents  and  his  professors, 
and  the  ghetto  youth,  who  has  been  vir- 
tually forced  out  of  society. 

If  our  society,  a  society  of  things  that  the 
youngsters  call  a  plastic  society,  is  to  save 
itself  it  must  begin  to  save  its  people. 

And  let  it  be  clear  that  the  savings  of  its 
people  is  not  just  a  matter  of  urban  renew- 
al— of  things — but  of  human  renewal:  That 
merely  giving  a  man  a  Job  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  years  of  poor  medical  and  dental 
treatment;  a  Job  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  getting  him  a  decent  place  to  live  when 
he  is  excluded  from  the  suburbs;  a  job  does 
not  get  his  child  a  decent  school;  a  Job  does 
not  get  his  family  decent  law  enforcement. 
And  we  are  not  merely  saiving  the  poor.  We 
are  saving  the  rich  and  the  affluent  because 
millions  of  youth  who  represent  the  next  gen- 
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eratlon  of  American  leadership  do  not  per- 
ceive that  this  society  is  worth  saving  unless, 
through  their  efforts,  they  save  the  poor  and. 
In  turn,  themselves.  This  is  the  issue  of  the 
6th  decade  of  the  20th  century. 

It  was  not  quite  4 '  ^  years  ago  that  the  Job 
Corps  opened  Its  first  centers.  And  I  suppose 
If  we  were  to  sum  up  the  history  of  the  Job 
Corps  there  are  some  words  that  describe  it, 
typify  It,  or  identify  it  better  than  any  others. 
The  Job  Corps  has  dared!  The  Job  Corps  has 
risked!  Risk  and  daring  are  not  attributes 
very  often  found  in  this  society.  That  Is  one 
of  the  things  that  our  middle  class  young 
people  are  critical  of.  It  is  much  safer  net  to 
dare;  it  is  much  more  comfortable  not  to 
risk.  For  those  who  dare  and  for  those  who 
risk  often  pay  the  price  of  failure,  and  it 
takes  great  courage  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility Of  failure  In  any  undertaking. 

The  Job  Corps,  however,  was  willing  to 
dare,  to  help,  over  200,000  youngsters  who 
represented  the  poorest  ol  the  poor — and  it 
was  willing  to  risk  /ailure  in  doine  this. 

In  Washington  there  Is  a  tendency  not  to 
dare.  Bureaucrats  find  It  much  easier  to 
undertake  endeavors  in  which  their  next 
promotion  is  guaranteed;  in  which  the  vista 
of  their  career  is  unclouded. 

I  suppose  it  Is  the  same  In  business.  There 
are  those  business  executives  and  firms  who 
would  not  dare  to  do  those  things  fraught 
with  risk.  And  I'm  sure  it  is  the  same  for 
women's  organizations  and  institutions  dedi- 
cated to  education  and  philanthropy. 

But  the  Job  Corps  dared  to  do  what  no  one 
else  had  done  before.  It  dared  to  help  young- 
sters : 

30  percent  of  whom  could  not  read  or  write. 

60  percent  of  whom  came  from  broken 
homes. 

The  Job  Corps  dared  to  do  what  no  one 
else  had  done— to  risk  falling  100  percent 
because  it  was  dealing  with  100  percent  fall- 
tures  to  begin  with.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  Job  Corps  suffered  no  failure 
at  all. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  having  placed 
76  percent  of  the  young  people  who  have 
been  In  the  Job  Corps  In  Jobs,  or  school,  or 
the  Armed  Forces,  is  a  spottv  record.  Those 
people  have  never  dared  anything  Those 
people  have  never  risked  anvthlng. 

In  last  year's  political  campaign.  Job  Corps 
was  called  an  expensive  failure,  and  so  It  has 
been  consigned  to  a  slow  oblivion.  And  this  is 
the  pity  of  It  all— a  nation  so  affluent  and 
so  rich  that  it  can  spend  one  billion  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  on  a  B-70  airplane  and 
receive,  for  ante-lng  up  this  much  wealth, 
two  airplanes:  or  can  spend  one  billion  dol- 
lars on  a  Sheridan  tank  that  has  hundreds  of 
technical  deficiencies;  that  It  can  spend 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  on  a  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter  that  won't  fly;  that  it  can  spend  four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  on  a  Dino- 
saur space  vehicle  that  will  not  operate;  and 
that  it  can  experience  a  two  billion-plus  dol- 
lar overrun  on  a  C-5A  military  transport. 

Things  we  will  pay  for— even  things  that 
fall  or  that  we  are  double-dealed  on — but 
when  it  comes  to  people  we  still  have  a  reluc- 
tance to  ante-up  the  treasury  needed,  or  to 
re-arrange  our  national  priorities,  in  order 
to  provide  the  treasure  for  the  good  life  for 
all. 

The  Job  Corps  demonstrated  above  all 
other  things  that  if  the  Nation  was  willing  to 
expend,  not  the  kinds  of  untold  billions  that 
is  spent  on  things,  but  $7,000  a  year  on  peo- 
ple, that  it  could  produce  a  situation  among 
the  poorest  of  the  poor— and  that's  what 
these  Job  Corps  youngsters  were — where  they 
perceived  that  their  society  cared— and  this 
is  the  final  word  to  describe  Job  Corps  care — 
and  In  perceiving  this,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  burn  down  the  Job  Corps,  there  never  was 
a  sit-in  m  the  Job  Corps,  no  Job  Corps  ad- 
ministrator was  ever  bearded  In  his  office — 
and  I  think  this  is  the  most  conclusive  dem- 
onstration— that  If  you  can  make  It  clear  to 


people — even  poor  black  people — that  their 
society,  that  their  nation,  cares,  then  we 
start  up  a  road,  a  broad  road  to  new  free- 
doms for  all  men,  and  where  the  quality  of 
our  society  will  not  be  Judged  by  the  num- 
ber of  TV  sets  In  our  homes,  but  In  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  people — all  our  people. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  well  and  eloquent  speeches  they 
gave  in  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  This  type  of  support  is  exemplary 
of  a  well  informed  Congress  concerned 
with  more  than  just  their  constituency.  I 
am  proud  to  view  it  in  our  midst. 

As  I  pondered   upon  what  would  be 
appropriate  to  say,  I  decided  that  we  re- 
flect upon  our  freedom  far  too  little  ex- 
cept when  we  feel  that  our  freedom  has 
been  violated  or  threatened.  I  believe  this 
to  be  true  because  freedom  by  its  very 
nature  implies  the  absence  of  inhibiting 
boundaries.  Yet  it  is  the  nature  of  man, 
as  seen  by  history  to  date,  that  when 
there  are  no  bounds  to  freedom,  a  few 
always  expand  their  expression  of  free- 
dom at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus,  in 
any  society,  which  could  be  thought  of  as 
any  collection  of  more  than  two  indi- 
viduals who  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  there  must  oe  a  choice  by  those 
individuals  between  the  limits  of  utter 
chaos,  where  everyone  rules,  and  totali- 
tarianism where  only  a  few  rule.  The 
Government  which  perpetuates  the  atti- 
tudes of  our  society  is  the  most  diflficult 
of  all  to  construct  and  maintain.  Tradi- 
tionally it  has  been  the  desire  of  each 
American  to  have  just  enough  govern- 
ment to  insure  that  his  individual  free- 
dom cannot  be  impugned  by  another  in- 
dividual  with    the   understanding   that 
he  too  must  not  abuse  what  we  believe 
to  be  basic  human  rights. 

Just  think  what  we  have  undertaken. 
To  protect  the  rights  of  200  million  peo- 
ple without  abusing  some  peoples  riehts 
is  nearly  impossible.  But,  it  is  far  better 
that  we  try  and  partially  fail  than  to 
give  up  and  accept  the  much  easier  form 
of  government,  totalitarianism,  for  It 
is  much  easier  to  subjugate  the  many 
than  to  represent  them. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Communist  Russia. 
Only  a  few  are  actually  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  They  are  the  para- 
gons of  power.  The  subjugated  missions 
are  subject  to  their  every  whim.  This 
week  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  plight 
of  the  100  million  people  in  27  different 
countries  which  have  fallen  before  the 
red  wave  of  communism. 

This  observance  is  important  for  four 
reasons.  First,  we  remind  ourselves  of 
what  freedoms  we  have.  This  is  an  im- 
portant realization,  because,  as  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  living 
in  a  free  state  to  forget  the  benefits  one 
receives  until  those  benefits  are  ques- 
tioned. Second,  it  is  part  of  our  moral 
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duty  to  publicly  support  our  ideology,  and 
in  doing  so,  condemn  those  states  which 
violate  what  we  feel  to  be  right  and  just. 
Third,  our  recognition  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples' plight  is  a  source  of  hope  to  those 
who  have  not  forgotten  the  dream  of  a 
free  state.  Four,  it  is  a  continual  area  of 
irritation  for  the  Communist  leaders. 
Better  proof  of  this  could  hardly  be  found 
than  this  quote  from  the  Communist 
newspaper  Trybuna  Luna  in  Poland: 

An  annual,  pitiful  undertaking.  One  could 
treat  it  as  a  Joke  .  .  .  One  could  treat  It  like 
that.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Captive 
Nations  Week,  an  annual  undertaking  or- 
ganized by  men  who  have  long  since  lost 
contact  with  their  nations.  It  Is  supported 
bv  the  U.S.  Congress  and  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  U.S.  (July  27,  1965) 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  shows  where  our  sym- 
pathies lie.  It  is  a  small  stone  slung 
against  the  Iron  Curtain  but  a  necessary 
one  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out.  Let  us 
not  forget  how  lucky  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  we  do,  nor  forget  the  toil  which 
lies  before  us. 


POPULATION  GROWTH 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  have  a  major  problem  of  popula- 
tion growth  that  underlies  all  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
earth  resources  and  population,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  remarks  by  Gov.  Ed- 
gar D.  Whitcomb.  of  Indiana,  presented 
to  the  Midwestern  Governors'  Conference 
on  Wednesday,  July  2,  1969: 

Text  of  Remarks  by  Gov.  Edgar  D.  Whit- 
comb, OF  Indiana,  Presented  to  the  Mid- 
western Governors'  Conference,  July  2, 
1969 

We  are  told  that  the  world  will  soon  be  un- 
fit for  human  habitation  unless  the  increase 
in  population,  and  the  pollution  of  air,  land, 
and  water  is  arrested.  We  are  told  that  effec- 
tive steps  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  our 
environment  can  only  be  taken  by  the  im- 
position of  the  repressive  methods  of  a  po- 
lice state.  I  believe  the  first  statement  is 
true  and  that  the  second  one  can  become 
true  unless  we  change  some  aspects  of  the 
way  we  deal  with  public  problems. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  environmental 
crisis  Is  the  unanticipated  and  unwanted  by- 
product of  the  way  we  have  dealt  with  public 
problems  In  the  past.  We  tend  to  formulate 
policies  affecting  millions  of  people  as  a  re- 
action to  a  crisis  not  to  prevent  one.  As  a 
consequence,  we  treat  symptoms  rather  than 
causes  of  problems.  Because  we  are  forced  to 
act  under  the  pressure  of  a  crisis,  there  is 
little  time  to  design  alternate  ways  to  deal 
with  the  problem  and  there  Is  little  time  for 
realistic  consideration  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  occur  in  the  event  any  one  of  the 
alternatives  Is  adopted. 

We  think  we  know  what  our  problems  are. 
We  formulate  policies  as  If  we  do,  I'm  not 
certain  that  we  spend  enough  time  defining 
the  precise  nature  of  our  problems.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  our  failure  to  do  so  may  produce 
disastrous  results. 
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Let  me  give  you  some  examples  to  Illustrate 
my  point. 

In  response  to  the  gre&t  pressures  to  re- 
solve the  many  problems  related  to  the 
depression  of  the  1930'6,  we  formulated, 
under  crisis  conditions,  public  poUcles  to 
help  maintain  and  raise  farm  income.  The 
farmers'  low  Income  was  a  symptom  of  some 
deei>er  social  problems  very  complicated  and 
ill  defined  to  this  very  day.  By  treating  the 
symptom  we  obscured  the  search  for  basic 
causes.  We  still  have  a  farm  problem  after 
£ull  these  years  and  after  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars.  We  did  not  measure  the 
probable  consequences  nor  the  total  costs 
of  the  policies  which  were  adopted.  If  we 
had,  we  might  have  learned  that  p>ollcles  de- 
signed to  support  farm  Income  had  the  effect 
of  driving  small  farmers  from  the  land.  Where 
did  the  farmers  go  who  left  the  land?  Most 
of  them  went  to  cities  In  search  of  economic 
opportunity.  When  they  arrived  in  our  cities, 
most  of  them  were  unskilled  laborers — the 
last  to  be  hired;  the  first  to  be  fired.  Their 
low  Incomes  forced  them  to  congregate  in 
low  rent  slums.  They  and  their  neighbors 
were  uprooted  from  their  home  communi- 
ties and  divorced  from  most  of  the  human 
relationships  which  make  a  community  in 
the  real  sense  of  that  word.  These  are  the 
uprooted,  the  alienated,  the  hostile  rioting 
Inhabitants  of  our  ghettoee.  These  are  the 
breeders  of  discontent — grist  for  the  mill  of 
revolution. 

The  migration  of  masses  of  poor,  unskilled 
people  to  our  cities  created  enornious  de- 
mands on  urban  i>oUtlcal  systems  which 
their  tax  and  human  resources  cannot  nan- 
die.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  the  greater  the 
density  of  population.  In  urban  areas,  the 
greater  the  unit  costs  of  providing  necessary 
services.  It  costs  twenty  times  as  much  to 
build  a  highway  in  Chicago  as  It  does  in  rural 
Indiana.  Not  only  this,  but  there  are  other 
effects  on  human  environment  which  are 
related  to  forcing  masses  of  unskilled  hostile 
people  into  a  hostile  urban  area.  People  are 
forced  in  many  cases  to  live  greater  dlstan  -es 
from  the  places  in  which  they  work.  The 
time  it  takes  them  to  travel  these  dlstancss 
is  Increased  substantially.  A  man  who  spends 
two  or  three  hours  a  day  commuting  on 
smog  ridden,  traffic-clogged  highways  not 
onjy  doesn't  have  time  to  spend  with  his 
children,  but  during  the  time  he  does  spend 
with  them,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  a  weary, 
irritable  Inliabltant  of  a  house  than  an  ener- 
getic. Interested  companion. 

The  costs  Imposed  on  society  by  such  cir- 
cumstances are  absenteeism,  delinquency, 
mental  disorders,  and  impossible  demands 
on  urban  police,  on  fire  departments,  on  dis- 
posal facilities  and  on  all  other  urban  serv- 
ices. These  costs  are  social  costs.  Ultimately, 
all  social  costs  are  translated  into  demands 
for  tax  dollars  or  Into  behavior  which  dis- 
rupts society.  These  costs  can  be  so  enormous 
that  our  failure  to  consider  them  in  making 
every  major  policy  decision  can  destroy  this 
nation. 

Government  policies  which  crowd  people 
into  areas  without  sufficient  land  and  tax 
resources  to  deal  with  them  create  enormous 
social  costs  beyond  the  capacity  of  admin- 
istrative sciences  and  technology  to  deal  with 
them. 

For  instance,  the  awarding  of  a  govern- 
ment contract  to  an  Industrial  firm  requiring 
expansion  of  that  firm  in  an  urban  area 
because  that  firm  can  produce  an  item  at  low 
cost  figured  in  conventional  ways  may  mean 
more  jobs,  but  It  may  also  create  enormous 
social  costs  by  forcing  migration  Into  areas 
which  can't  afford  the  strain  on  highways, 
schools,  and  other  public  facilities.  The  cost 
of  eradicating  pollution  created  by  the  manu- 
facture of  an  object  In  an  urban  area  Is  not 
Included  directly  In  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing an  item,  but  it  becomes  a  charge  on  all 
taxpayers.  Tax  resources  are  not  unlimited. 
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A  final  example  of  a  government  policy 
which  comfK)unds  environmental  problems  Is 
the  property  tax.  The  property  tax,  as  it  Is 
administered  in  most  states,  rewards  urban 
decay  and  penalizes  the  reconstruction  of 
our  cities.  In  fact,  the  prop>erty  tax  Is  a  huge 
public  subsidy  for  the  creation  of  slums.  The 
property  tax  creates  slums  faster  than  any 
urban  renewal  program  can  deal  with  the 
problem.  It  is  rather  ridiculous  to  raise  bl'- 
lions  of  dollars  In  tax  money  to  renew  cities 
when  tax  policy  destroys  them  at  the  same 
time. 

The  statement  I  have  made  today  Is  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  environmental  management.  I 
made  such  a  departure  because  I  think  the 
usual  discussions  are  sterile  and  do  not  come 
to  grips  with  some  of  the  basic  causes  of  en- 
vironmental problems. 

We  have  created  unwittingly  powerful  In- 
centives to  get  large  masses  of  people  ac- 
tively and  even  rapaciously  involved  in  the 
degeneration  of  human  environment.  We 
have  demonstrated  such  ingenuity  and  at- 
tained such  success  that  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  have  the  ingenuity  to 
find  the  Incentives  to  regenerate  that  en- 
\-ironment.  Let  us  find  wtiys  to  make  it  prof- 
itable to  do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve 
life  on  this  planet  Our  failure  to  do  so  will 
destroy  human  society  as  we  know  it 

What  can  we  do  as  Governors  to  encourage 
better  management  of  human  environment? 

Before  the  federal  government  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  untried  social  policies,  we 
can  insist  on  basic  research  necessary  to  give 
us  some  Indication  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  implementing  proposed  policies. 

HUD'S  program  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion of  26,000.000  housing  units  In  ten  years 
Is  an  admirable  goal.  HUD  proposes  to  do  this 
by  aggregating  markets.  But  if  we  build 
thousands  of  houses  in  areas  which  we  do  not 
have  the  tax  base  to  support  schools  and 
other  services  adequately,  we  may  create 
more  problems  than  we  can  solve. 

My  argument  in  essence  is  this:  We  need 
to  know  more  about  the  existence  and  dis- 
tribution of  emerging  demands  on  our  po- 
litical system.  We  need  to  know  more  about 
the  human  and  material  resources  available 
to  meet  those  demands  under  varying  condi- 
tions We  need  to  Identify,  to  catalog,  and 
to  Invent  as  many  proposed  solutions  to  spe- 
cific problems  as  possible.  We  need  to  develop 
the  Information  necessary  to  assess  the  prob- 
able social  and  jwlltical  consequences  of 
applying  alternate  solutions  in  social  and 
political  systems  with  varying  characteristics 

These  suggestions  are  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  information  obtained 
may  be  valid  for  a  limited  point  In  time; 
that  the  inquiries  will  be  expensive;  that 
periodical  retestlng  on  some  selective  basis 
will  probably  be  necessary. 

Planning  Is,  or  should  be,  an  effort  to  avoid 
ad  hoc  decisions.  It  Is  a  desirable  function  of 
democratic  government.  But  who  are  the 
planners?  To  what  extent  are  their  plans  re- 
actions to  symptoms?  To  what  extent  are 
their  plans  relevant  to  the  values  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  whom  those  plans  may  be  imposed? 

Planning  In  a  democracy  should  not  be  an 
exercise  in  abstract  idealism.  Rather,  plan- 
ning should  be  done  with  as  much  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  distribution  of  values  and 
demands  held  by  the  categories  of  people 
who  must  live  in  the  areas  governed  by  those 
plans. 

How  can  we  measure  current  demands? 
I  don't  know.  But  I  believe  the  science  of 
Inquiry  may  be  sulBclently  advanced  to  de- 
sign the  appropriate  methods.  Information 
derived  from  the  use  of  such  methods  can 
be  used  to  discover  specific  Irritants  in  the 
political  system:  to  construct  a  profile  of 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people;  and  to 
acquire  a  sense  of  the  priorities  people  assign 
to  meeting  needs  and  wants  when  resources 
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are  scarce.  With  such  Information  we  mlg^t 
develop  new  Indicators  of  consensiis  and 
cleavage  In  the  political  system.  Indicators 
of  the  measure  of  support  and  opposition  to 
alternate  solutions  to  specific  problems,  In- 
dicators of  the  Unds  of  action  or  Inaction 
most  likely  to  reduce  the  level  of  hostility 
within  the  system  or  to  redirect  that  hoe- 
tlllty  to  conatructive  purposes. 

Among  other  things.  Information  obtained 
from  such  survey  investigations  might  tell 
us  more  about  the  dynamics  of  urban  growth. 
Where  do  migrants  to  urban  centers  come 
from?  What  motivated  them  to  migrate?  Are 
their  expectations  being  fulfilled  or  frus- 
trated? What  new  demands  are  they  impoe- 
ing  on  the  political  system?  Does  the  system 
have  the  resources  to  meet  those  demands' 
If  It  does  not,  what  are  the  alternatives,  and 
what  are  the  social  and  political  costs  of 
applying  them  or  failing  to  apply  them? 

Information  collected  from  non-survey 
sources  could  tell  us  the  degree  to  which  a 
political  system  has  the  material  and  human 
capabilities  required  to  meet  current  and 
future  demands. 

As  a  consequence  of  collecting  and  inte- 
grating information  of  this  nature,  public 
ofBcials  and  planners  will  have  some  more 
rational  bases  for  assessing  the  relevance  of 
their  F>ollcles  to  the  needs  and  demands  of 
their  constituents.  The  indicators  thus  pro- 
vided might  enable  us  to  predict  trouble 
spots  in  advance,  to  establish  priorities  for 
the  solving  of  problems,  to  malte  more  ra- 
tional arguments  for  changing  institutional 
arrangements  which  inhibit  the  effective  so- 
lution of  problems,  and  to  take  action  to 
prevent  the  build-up  of  explosive  tensions 
where  the  indicators  tell  us  such  action  is 
essential. 

Another  possible  product  of  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  such  Information  Is  the  clas- 
sification of  communities  into  those  with 
similar  characteristics,  tensions,  problems, 
resources,  population  attributes,  and  Insti- 
tutional set-ups.  Information  concerning  so- 
lutions to  problems  of  communities  In  the 
same  class,  and  Information  concerning  un- 
successful attempts  to  solve  problems,  could 
then  be  made  available  to  other  communi- 
ties in  that  class. 

In  summary,  we  need  Information  to  make 
it  possible  to  assess  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  applying  alternative  solutions  to 
problems,  to  review  the  capacity  of  existing 
political  arrangements  to  solve  problems,  to 
establish  reasonable  priorities  for  solving 
problems,  to  treat  causes  as  well  as  symp- 
toms, and  to  avoid  actions  more  likely  to 
aggravate  than  to  solve  problems. 

When  we  consider  alternative  solutions  to 
problems,  we  must  consider  social  costs  as 
well  as  economic  costs — not  only  because  It 
Is  humane  to  do  so,  but  because  social  costs 
can  lead  to  economic  costs  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude. The  social  costs  of  a  policy  might 
Include  the  alienation  of  large  numbers  of 
people  from  the  social  and  political  system, 
the  polarization  of  conflicting  ideologies,  and 
the  destruction  of  that  degree  of  consensus 
on  fundamentals  necessary  to  maintain  a 
democratic  society. 
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Accordingly.  President  Nixon  sent  to 
Congress  a  Grant  Consolidation  Act  on 
April  30,  1969.  which  was  designed  to  co- 
ordinate the  hundreds  of  overlappng 
Federal  programs  and  insure  that  they 
reach  the  intended  recipients  in  an  efiQ- 
cient,  economical,  and  efifective  manner. 

Today,  the  President  has  proposed  that 
these  principles  of  sound  and  eCQcient 
management  be  applied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  has  sent  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  to  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  this  plan: 
First,  it  authorizes  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
from  its  members  as  he  does  presently 
in  every  other  major  Federal  regulatory 
agency;  and  second,  it  vests  the  admin- 
istrative and  executive  functions  of  the 
Commission  in  the  Chairman  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission  al- 
most 20  years  ago. 

These  are  sound  nonpartisan  reforms 
which.  I  am  confident,  will  be  promptly 
approved  by  this  body. 


July  23,  1969 


July  23,  1969 


A    YOUNG    MAN    OP   PROMISE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP    rLOHIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.   1 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

op    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  nonpartisan 
pledge  to  promote  eflSciency  and  respon- 
siveness in  Government  by  means  of  an 
improved  organization  of  its  activities. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
man  who  lives  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict has  been  chosen  a  presidential 
scholar.  Arthur  Baron  Ellis,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nathan  Ellis,  is  an  unusually 
creative  individual.  Both  scientific  and 
humanitarian  causes  have  been  of  inter- 
est to  him. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
young  Mr.  EUlis'  accomplishments.  He 
was  a  member  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
He  reached  the  highest  position  of  that 
organization,  that  of  eagle  scout,  and 
was  selected  to  be  a  member  of  the  hon- 
orary order  of  the  arrow. 

The  Miami  area  is  fortunate  to  have 
both  professional  and  colleagiate  foot- 
ball teams.  Arthur  took  advantage  of 
these  by  sponsoring  two  exceptional  chil- 
dren to  the  Miami  dolphin  games  and  the 
University  of  Miami  hurricane  football 
games.  His  own  athletic  achievements 
include  third  position  on  his  school  ten- 
nis team. 

Ellis  also  completed  recordings  for 
"Recording  for  the  Blind."  He  founded 
the  Spiral  Service  Club  at  Florida's  Hia- 
leah  High  School  with  Lions  Interna- 
tional sponsorship. 

When  he  found  a  dangerous  traflBc  in- 
tersection lacked  traffic  lighting,  Arthur 
singlehandedly  brought  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities  and  pushed 
for  the  successful  installation  of  such 
lighting. 

Arthur's  most  definite  contributions 
have  been  in  the  field  of  scientific  en- 
deavor. Arthur  was  one  of  14  high  school 
students  in  the  nation  to  be  selected  for 
a  summer  institute,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  in  chemistry 
at  North  Dakota  State  University.  He  was 
also  one  of  six  in  the  State  invited  to  the 
National  Science  and  Humanities  Sym- 
posium at  West  Point. 


Prior  to  Ms  graduation  from  high 
school,  young  Mr.  Ellis  obtained  20  credit 
hours  at  the  University  of  Miami  in 
mathematics,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  He  was  one  of  six 
people  in  the  State  of  Florida  asked  to 
present  a  paper  at  the  State  Science  and 
Humanities  Symposium.  He  was  one  of 
two  boys  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  be 
selected  for  the  National  Youth  Science 
Camp  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Arthur  is  a  recipient  of  many  out- 
standing honors.  I  would  like  to  familiar- 
ize you  with  some  of  these.  He  was  one  of 
300  high  school  students  in  the  Nation 
to  be  chosen  winner  of  the  Westinghouse 
awards  honors  group.  He  earned  the  first 
runner-up  award  at  the  South  Florida 
Science  Fair  by  a  demonstration  of  chess 
being  played  by  calculus.  He  was  chosen 
first  runner-up  in  chemistry  and  overall 
at  the  Florida  State  Science  Fair.  There 
he  was  winner  of  the  only  scholarship, 
which  was  donated  by  the  Gulf-Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Arthur  is  a  member  of  many  national 
honorary  groups,  some  are  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  National  Math  Honor 
Society,  and  was  a  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship winner.  He  received  further  hon- 
ors as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class  of  960 
seniors.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Junior 
Academy  of  Science.  He  was  recipient  of 
the  Silver  Knight  Award  in  Mathematics, 
sponsored  by  the  Miami  Herald  news- 
paper. He  won  the  Renssalaer  medal  for 
juniors  and  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  medal 
for  seniors  in  Math  and  Science.  He  was 
accepted  under  early  decision  by  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology. 

Arthur  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man National  Honor  Society,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this,  he  is  editor-in-chief 
of  the  German  Student  in  Florida  news- 
paper. The  fine  arts  have  been  of  con- 
cern to  Arthur.  He  was  in  the  first  violin 
section  of  the  South  Florida  Youth  Sym- 
phony and  was  assistant  concert  meister 
of  the  Hialeah  High  School  orchestra. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  can  be  proud 
of  Arthur  Baron  Ellis  and  others  like 
him.  Many  excell  in  other  fields;  all  are 
working  for  a  constructive  future.  I  am 
very  proud  that  this  young  man  can  rep- 
resent my  congressional  district  as  a 
presidential  scholar. 


FAMILY  MEDICINE  FOR  NEEDY 
FAMILIES 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  RooNEY  introduced  H.R.  10264  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
That  bill  would  provide  grants  to  develop 
training  for  young  men  and  women  as 
specialists  in  family  medicine. 

In  short  the  bill  is  intended  to  increase 
the  niunber  of  medical  students  who  do 
not  specialize  in  the  sense  that  we  now 
use  the  word.  The  moneys  to  be  author- 
ized by  this  bill  are  absolute  necessities; 
to  not  only  the  medical  schools  and  stu- 
dents of  the  country,  but  also  to  those 
lower  income  citizens  who  hopefully  will 


be  the  prime  recipients  of  the  benefits  of 
such  a  program.  In  a  time  where  we  see 
constantly  spirallng  medical  costs,  and 
most  of  those  costs  of  specialists,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  general  med- 
ical care  available  to  low-income  and 
other  families  at  prices  they  can  afford. 
This  bill  proposes  a  step  in  that  direction 
and  I  suggest  to  all  of  my  colleagues  that 
we  support  and  pass  it. 
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THE  PRESSING  PROBLEM  OF  CUBA 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 
FARE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  recent  experience  on  Oki- 
nawa, along  with  even  grimmer  experi- 
ence elsewhere,  demonstrates  the  imme- 
diate need  for  a  change  In  policy  in 
regard  to  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. 

Our  programs  in  these  areas  have  not 
only  become  accident  prone,  but  the  pro- 
grams themselves  appear  to  have  grown 
up  by  accident  without  careful  and  pub- 
lic debate.  Instead  these  horrible  weap- 
ons, weapons  which  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, have  been  developed  in  hidden 
laboratories. 

The  case  against  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  and  possible  steps  to  end  this 
threat  have  been  well  outlined  by  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Committee  on  Fort  De- 
trick.  I  insert  the  committee's  statement 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Statement  or  Position 

Secret  research  led  by  scientists  and  mili- 
tary strategists  resulted  in  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb  which  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima on  August  6th.  1945.  The  threat  of 
annmilatlon  by  still  another  means  Is  be- 
fore us.  Highly  secret  research,  development 
and  testing  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons  is  proceeding  at   a  tremendous   rate. 

The  United  States  has  used  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  the  past  and  will  use 
them  again.  Their  use  threatens  the  entire 
human  race. 

Chemical-biological  weapons,  like  atomic 
weapons,  are  indiscriminate,  Inhumane  and 
uncontrollable. 

Our  Nation's  major  biological  weapons  re- 
search and  development  program  is,  at  this 
moment,  being  conducted  at  Port  Detrlck  In 
Frederick,  Md.  We  object  to  this  manufac- 
ture of  death.  The  dangers  to  our  environ- 
ment as  well  as  the  prospect  of  the  eventual 
use  of  these  weapons  is  horrifying. 

No  longer  should  our  CBW  policy  be  de- 
termined by  secretive,  military  strategists. 
An  Infoirmed  and  concerned  public  must  call 
for: 

(1)  Immediate  cessation  of  all  chemical- 
biological  weapons  tests. 

(2)  Immediate  halt  to  all  research,  de- 
velopment and  stockpiling  of  chemical-bio- 
logical weapons  with  provisions  for  civilian 
supervision  of  disposal  of  existing  stockpiles. 

(3)  Immediate  resubmission  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  for  ratification. 

(4)  Initiation  by  the  United  States  of  seri- 
ous chemical -biological  warfare  discussions 
leading  to  International  disarmament  agree- 
ments. 

As  citizens  we  have  a  right  and  an  obli- 
gation to  demand  a  voice  in  affairs  which 
concern  our  very  lives. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  10  of  this  year  the  American 
Security  Council  issued  its  weekly  Wash- 
ington report  entitled  "Nuclear  Research 
in  Cuba."  It  cited  the  nuclear  agreement 
between  Havana  and  Moscow  which  had 
been  signed  on  January  8.  1969.  and 
which  was  hailed  as  the  most  significant 
of  a  series  of  scientific  research  treaties 
enabling  Cuba  to  become  an  important 
center  for  oceanographic  and  meteor- 
ological research,  according  to  Dr.  An- 
tonio Nunez-Jimenez,  president  of  the 
National  Commission  of  the  Cuban  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Dr.  Nunez-Jimenez 
added  that  the  arrangement  with  Mos- 
cow would  be  "within  the  framework  of 
internationalism,  as  the  Marxist-Lenin 
ideology  fortes  us  to  do."  He  also  dis- 
closed that  the  number  of  top  Russian 
scientists  now  serving  in  Cuba  amounts 
to  231.  with  222  more  due  to  arrive  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  In  addition,  more 
than  300  scientific  specialists  in  all  fields 
of  advanced  research  have  settled  in 
Cuba  from  the  Communist  satellites  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Considering  the  Marx- 
ist-Lenin ideology,  one  can  pretty  much 
surmise  how  much  of  the  efforts  of  these 
scientists  will  be  expended  in  the  peace- 
ful use  of  oceanographic  and  meteoro- 
logical findings. 

The  latest  development  involving  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  is,  of  course,  the 
visit  to  Cuba  of  a  Soviet  naval  squadron 
comprising  a  guided  missile  cruiser,  two 
accompanying  missile  warships,  a  frigate 
and  a  destroyer,  plus  two  diesel -powered 
submarines. 

Coupled  with  these  developments,  the 
pledge  by  Castro  recently  to  support 
"any  true  revolution"  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  compel  any  sane  per- 
son to  be  suspicious  of  our  bearded 
neighbor  to  the  South. 

Yet.  a  July  19  column  by  Willard  Ed- 
wards, the  Chicago  Tribime  newsman  of 
long  standing,  reports  that  the  "Castro 
is  mellowing"  line  of  thinking  is  preva- 
lent in  some  State  Department  echelons. 
They  believe  that  Castro  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  friendly  gestures,  such  as  a 
relaxation  on  travel  by  Americans  to 
Cuba.  Even  before  the  visit  of  the  Soviet 
naval  squadron  to  Cuba,  arguments  that 
Castro  was  softening  were,  as  in  the  past, 
dangerous  and  wishful  thinking. 

On  July  16  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor scooped  other  newspapers  with  an 
account  of  a  Cuban  defector,  now  in  the 
United  States,  who  had  served  Castro  as 
an  intelligence  officer  in  Paris.  Although 
not  a  major  official  in  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, the  officer  had  considerable  ac- 
cess to  documents  and  other  intelligence 
materials  as  a  part  of  the  Cuban  intelli- 
gence service  in  Europe.  The  Monitor 
article  demonstrates  once  again  that 
Castro  is  deadly  serious  about  his  goal  of 
revolution,  and  any  daydreams  about  an 
accommodation  with  him  are  unrealistic. 

I  include  the  article.  "Cuba  More 
Sovietlzed."  from  the  Christian  Science 
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Monitor  of  July  16,  1969,  in  the  Record 

at  this  point: 

Cuba  More  Sovietized:  Depector  Prom  Cas- 
tro Intelligence  Network  Says  1968  Pact 
Binds  Havana  to  Moscow  Line 

Washington. — A  Cuban  Intelligence  ofBcer, 
who  defected  to  the  United  States  earlier 
this  year,  says  that  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
signed  an  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1968  which  commits  him  to  a  pro-Moscow 
line. 

The  assertion,  it  Is  felt,  would  explain  the 
noticeable  pro-Moscow  line  being  followed 
by  Cuba — a  trend  which  began  at  the  time 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  last 
August. 

According  to  the  defector,  Orlando  Castro 
Hidalgo,  the  Cuban-Soviet  agreement  re- 
quires the  Cuban  leader  to  mute  his  criticism 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Moscow-oriented 
Communist  parties  In  Latin  America 

In  return,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  not  to 
diminish  its  economic  support  of  Premlei 
Castro's  government  and  also  to  provide  some 
5,000  technicians  to  work  In  a  variety  of  fields 
to  support  Cuba's  lagging  economy. 

These  disclosures  are  part  of  the  testimony 
being  given  by  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo,  who  is  no 
relation  to  the  Cuban  Premier.  It  was  learned 
from  informed  sources  that  he  left  his  post 
as  protocol  officer  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Paris  late  In  March  of  this  year  and  sought 
asylum  for  himself  and  his  family  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Luxembourg. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  has  been 
undergoing  extensive  questioning  together 
with  explaining  an  attach^  case  full  of  docu- 
ments he  carried  with  him  when  he  arrived 
in  Luxembourg. 

Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  now  is  in  the  United 
States  under  protective  custody. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  learned  of 
Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo's  presence  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  lar  as  is  known  this  Ls  the  first 
mention  of  his  defection  and  his  disclosures 
to  United  States  officials. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment has  asked  the  French  Government  for 
assistance  in  returning  both  Mr.  Castro  Hi- 
dalgo and  the  documents  he  brought  with 
him  when  he  defected.  But  Cuban  sources 
would  make  no  comment  on  this  subject  nor 
admit  that  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  had  defected 
when  asked  for  comment. 

Informed  sources  here  say  that  Mr.  Castro 
Hidalgo  has  been  a  veritable  gold  mine  of 
information  on  developments  In  Cuba.  Al- 
though he  was  not  a  major  official  in  the 
iSuban  Government,  he  apparently  had  con- 
siderable access  to  documents  and  other  In- 
tdTHgence  materials  as  a  part  of  the  Cuban 
Intelligence  service  In  Europ>e. 

That  service,  according  to  Mr  Castro  Hi- 
dalgo's testimony.  Is  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  under  terms  of  the  1968 
agreement.  Known  as  General  Directorate  of 
Intelligence  (or  DGI  after  its  Spanish  Ini- 
tials), the  service  has  been  extending  its 
operations  in  Europe  recently. 

According  to  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo,  this  grow- 
ing Soviet  influence  in  Cuba  was  the  reason 
for  his  defection 

betratal  seen 

In  his  own  way,  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  sees 
this  increasing  Soviet  Influence,  brought  on 
by  Premier  Oastro.  as  a  betrayal  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  and  the  goals  for  which  he  per- 
sonally fought  both  in  the  Sierra  Maestra 
and  afterward 

Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo,  in  his  testimony,  says 
that  his  Immediate  superior  in  the  Paris 
Embassy.  Armando  Lopez  Orta.  returned  from 
Havana  last  January  with  word  of  the  Cuban- 
Soviet  treaty  and  this  pronouncement: 

"Somos  m^  sovieticos"  (We  are  more 
Sovietlzed). 

According  to  Mr.  Castro,  Hidalgo's  version 
of  the  accord,  which  has  remained  secret 
until  now,  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  part 
agreed    to   keep   up   the   level   of   economic 
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assistance  which  has  been  flowing  to  Cuba 
In  the  past  several  years.  That  aid  Is  com- 
puted In  offlclal  circles  here  at  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8350  million  yearly. 

TECHNICIANS     PROVIDED 

The  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  understood,  also 
agreed  to  Increase  badly  needed  petroleum 
shipments  to  Cuba,  to  purchase  more  of 
Cuba's  production  of  nickel  ore,  and  to  send 
some  5,000  Soviet  technicians  to  advise  the 
Castro  government  In  the  fields  of  science 
and  technology. 

These  technicians,  Mr  Castro  Hidalgo 
says,  are  to  be  used  In  providing  support  In 
agriculture,  mining,  atomic  energy,  fishing, 
and  military  fields. 

However,  some  Soviet  assistance  In  the 
DGI  Is  part  of  the  agreement. 

To  Informed  sources  here,  this  aspect  of 
the  secret  agreement  Is  particularly  signifi- 
cant In  that  the  DGI  Is  understood  to  have 
taken  on  many  of  the  diplomatic  activities 
formerly  handled  by  foreign  service  officers. 

In  light  of  the  general  reduction  of  Soviet 
Intelligence  operations  In  FYance  and  else- 
where In  Western  Europe  In  recent  years, 
the  presence  of  a  Sovlet-orlented  Cuban  in- 
telligence system  Is  regarded  by  informed 
sources  here  as  Important. 

CLAIM     CONFIRMED 

Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  claims  to  have  been 
part  oj  Jiiat  system  and  the  documents  he 
brought  out  confirm  this  claim. 

But  the  documents  are  of  even  greater  Im- 
portance— although  they  do  not  contain  the 
text  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  agreement. 

Moreover,  taken  together  with  his  testi- 
mony and  known  facts  about  situations  in 
Latin  America.  Europe,  and  elsewhere,  the 
United  States  has  learned  a  great  deal  about 
Cuba  and  Its  activities  through  Mr.  Castro 
Hidalgo's  defection. 

The  defector  was  a  DGI  operative  In 
Paris.  He  states  that  he  helped  organize 
and  operate  a  clandestine  apparatus  In  the 
French  capital  aimed  at  providing  Latin- 
American  revolutlonaJres  and  guerrilla 
leaders  with  money,  false  passports,  and 
hideouts  during  their  travels  to  and  from 
Cuba. 

According  to  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo,  the  Paris 
center  for  the  DGI  conducts  operations  Into 
South  America,  while  the  Cuban  Embassy  In 
Mexico  City  coordinates  operations  In  Cen- 
tral .\merlca  and  the  Caribbean. 

As  far  as  g-jerrllla  activities  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  concerned.  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  says 
that  the  secret  Cuba-Soviet  accord  makes 
no  specific  mention  of  their  role — presum- 
ably leaving  Premier  Castro  free  to  operate 
much  as  before  in  the  question  of  armed 
insurrection  throughout  Latin  -America. 

CONFLICTS  APPARENT 

There  are  apparent  conflicts  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Premier  Castro  over  this 
question,  but  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  says  that 
Havana's  support  for  the  "export  of  revolu- 
tion" to  Latin  America  Is  not  diminished 
by  the  accord. 

However,  the  DGI  Is  reported  to  have  told 
Its  people  that  there  must  be  a  more  meticu- 
lous screening  of  Latin  Americans  before 
they  are  put  Into  the  pipeline  for  guerrilla 
training  in  Cuba.  It  Is  also  understood,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo's  testimony, 
that  Cuba  has  decided  not  to  send  out  mili- 
tary leaders  to  aid  Latin-American  revolu- 
tionary groups  until  these  groups  have 
reached  a  significantly  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. 

Implicit  in  the  Castro  Hidalgo  testimony  Is 
awareness  on  the  part  of  Cuban  officials  that 
the  guerrilla  effort  led  bv  Ernesto  Che  Gue- 
vara made  a  number  of  errors. 

It  Is  understood  that  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo's 
disclosures  of  Cuban  plans  and  the  names 
of  agents  and  others  working  for  Havana 
throughout  the  world  has  been  an  Important 
development  in  United  States  intelligence 
activities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  and 
hU  family — a  wife  and  two  small  boys — was 
confirmed  by  the  Department  of  State,  al- 
though It  would  give  no  further  details. 

Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  is  a  31-year-old  Cuban, 
born  in  Puerto  Padre,  in  Orlente  Province  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Island.  His  mother 
and  five  younger  brothers  and  a  sister  stlU 
live  on  the  Island. 

He  Joined  Premier  Castro's  26th  of  July 
Movement  In  March,  1957.  fighting  mainly  In 
the  Sierra  Maestra.  After  Premier  Castro 
came  to  power.  Mr.  Castro  Hidalgo  stayed 
with  the  Army  and  .served  in  campaigns 
against  guerrillas  In  the  Escambray  Moun- 
tains and  against  the  Invaders  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

His  schooling  has  been  somewhat  sparse. 
He  left  in  the  middle  of  secondary  school 
and  since  then  has  been  largely  self-taught. 
He  talks  slowly,  measuring  his  words  care- 
fully, and  has  an  air  of  self-confidence  and 
sophistication. 

SELECTED    FOR   TRAINING 

Selected  for  intelligence  training  by  the 
Castro  government  In  1965.  Mr.  Castro 
Hidalgo  got  a  grounding  in  both  intelligence 
theory  and  tactics  and  guerrilla  warfare 
practice.  He  also  was  given  training  In  lan- 
guage prior  to  being  sent  to  Prance  in 
March,  1967. 

His  wife.  Norma,  had  originally  been  on 
a  list  of  those  Cubans  desirous  of  emigrating 
to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
a  Cuban-United  States  accord — but  took  her 
name  off  the  list  when  she  married. 

It  is  understood  that  the  fact  that  her 
name  had  been  on  the  list  was  discovered 
by  Cuban  Intelligence  people  in  Havana  and 
that  an  Investigation  of  the  situation  was 
under  way  at  the  time  the  family  defected 
to  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Luxem- 
bourg. Sources  here  say  that  she  played 
something  of  a  role  In  leading  to  the  defec- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Castro 
Hidalgo  had  his  own  reasons  for  defecting. 

OTHER    DISCLOSTTBES 
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Among  Other  disclosures  made  by  Mr. 
Castro  Hidalgo  are  these: 

Col.  Francisco  Caamaflo  De&6,  the  leader 
of  the  1965  Dominican  revolution.  Is  now  In 
Cuba  and  that  he  arrived  there  shortly  after 
Mr.  Guevara's  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bolivian  Army  In  October,  1967.  At  first 
Cuban  officials  thought  they  would  use  the 
Dominican  officer  as  a  replacement  for  Mr. 
Guevara,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  evidence  that  they  have  done  so. 

Guyanan  Prof.  Dr.  Walter  Rodney,  whose 
presence  In  Jamaica  last  year  caused  a  fu- 
rore, was  helped  by  Cuban  Intelligence  forces 
In  Paris  to  travel  to  Cuba  by  way  of  both 
Paris  and  Prague. 

Prensa  Latina,  the  Cuban  news  service 
now  regarded  as  being  nm  by  DGI  elements, 
was  Involved  In  a  plan  to  infiltrate  pro- 
Cuban  agents  Into  the  ruling  military  Junta 
of  Gen.  Juan  Velasco  Alvarado  in  Peru. 

The  names  of  Cuban  intelligence  agents 
in  Chile — together  with  the  concern  on  the 
part  of  Premier  Castro  and  his  associates 
that  Eduardo  Frei  Montalva.  Chile's  reform- 
ist president,  was  usurping  Premier  Castro's 
place  and  influence  In  Latin  America. 


THE  MOON  AND  CLEAN  WATER 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
evening  most  of  the  world  watched  the 
most  spectacular  achievement  of  Amer- 
ica's technological  capabilities  to  date — 


the  lunar  landing  of  the  crew  of  the 
Apollo  11. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  skills  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  and  their  careers  to 
developing  and  utilizing  the  techniques 
of  modem  systems  management  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  tremendous  numbers  of 
diverse  and  interacting  elements  and 
factors  of  man  in  space.  No  problem  is  as 
complex,  yet  we  have  brought  the  uni- 
verse within  our  reach. 

Is  it  not  within  our  realm,  then,  to 
bring  the  solution  to  complicated  public 
problems — such  as  those  of  our  environ- 
ment— within  reach? 

In  1966,  I  proposed  that  we  study  the 
application  of  our  modem  management 
capabilities  to  our  vastly  complex  and 
difficult  public  problems,  such  as  trans- 
portation, housing,  education,  and  pollu- 
tion, in  order  to  find  effective  solutions. 
Since  then  it  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  our  traditional  methods  of 
problem  solving  will  not  .suffice.  If  we  are 
to  eliminate  these  problems,  we  must  use 
means  which  are  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  chaJ- 
lenge. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  is  only 
one  area  in  which  a  solution  is  urgently 
needed,  but  it  is  a  critical  situation  and 
one  in  which  action  is  most  readily  at 
hand.  As  noted  columnist  Drew  Pearson 
wrote  earlier  this  month,  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  desperately  short  of  the  second 
essential  to  man's  life — water — "all  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  planning,  lack  of 
foresight  and  lack  of  money — the  same 
ingredients  which  have  put  the  moon 
shot  on  the  verge  of  success." 

I  have  urged  that  we  put  these  Ingredi- 
ents to  use  to  clean  up  our  rivers,  and  in 
1966  proposed  that  the  Merrimack  River 
Basin  become  a  demonstration  project 
for  the  application  of  systems  manage- 
ment in  pollution  control  from  which  the 
entire  Nation  could  learn. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  stated  that  "the  same 
ingenuity   used  in   reaching   the  moon 
would  solve  our  water  problems."  and  the 
Merrimack  demonstration  project  would 
be  an  important  step  in  realizing  this  po- 
tential. It  is  a  concept  which  has  gained 
the  interest  of  the  administration  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  has  already  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  mathematical  "systems" 
model  of  the  Merrimack  River  to  obtain 
additional  water  uses  at  reduced  cost.  It 
is  a  direction  for  our  efforts  that  needs 
every  support,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Mr. 
Pearson's  comments,  which  I  am  includ- 
ing here,  will  be  as  persuasive  to  my  col- 
leagues as  they  have  been  encouraging  to 
me  in  continuing  my  own  efforts : 
[From  the  Boston   fMass.)   Globe. 
JcLT  12,  1969) 
We  Can  Land  on  the  Moon,  but  We 
Cannot  Keep  Water  Clean 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  right  now  are 
two  illustrations  of  man's  efficiency  In  achiev- 
ing the  thrills  of  life  and  man's  Inefficiency 
In  not  achieving  the  necessities  of  life. 

At  Cape  Kennedy,  the  United  States  Is 
about  to  launch  the  most  carefully  rehearsed, 
most  expensive,  most  unnecessary  project  of 
this  century  by  which  man  will  reach  a  piece 
of  drab,  radioactive,  lava-like  real  estate 
hitherto  romantic  because  of  distance — the 
moon. 


The  launching  will  succeed  because  a  vast 
amount  of  money  and  the  beet  scientific 
brains  In  America  over  a  period  of  seven  years 
have  been  lavished  on  this  moon  shot. 

Meanwhile,  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  capi- 
tal which  voted  the  20  billion  dollars  to 
reach  the  moon  Is  desperately  short  of  the 
second  essential  to  man's  life — water — all 
because  of  lack  of  planning,  lack  of  fore- 
sight, and  lack  of  money— the  same  ingre- 
dients which  have  put  the  moon  shot  on  the 
verge  of  success. 

The  Potomac  River  from  which  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  draws  its  water  is  grad- 
ually drying  up.  Its  upper  reaches  are  so 
shallow  that  rocks  stick  out  of  the  stream 
bed  like  the  bones  of  a  starving  old  woman. 
Drained  by  communities  and  real  estate  de- 
velopment along  Its  banks,  the  upper 
Potomac  Is  starving. 

Below,  as  it  flows  through  Washington,  the 
once  majestic  river  has  become  an  open 
sewer.  Two  hundred  and  forty  million  gallons 
of  human  excrement,  detergents,  wash  water 
and  industrial  waste  are  poured  dally  Into 
the  river.  The  sewage  Is  only  partially 
treated. 

Not  even  fish  can  live  long  in  this  poison- 
ous water.  The  days  when  small  boys  splashed 
and  cavorted  off  the  piers  of  Alexandria  are 
no  more.  The  bacteria  count  is  100  times 
higher  than  the  level  considered  safe  for 
swimming. 

However,  none  of  this  had  to  happen. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration foresaw  the  fact  that  growing 
Washington  would  need  more  wat«r.  and  the 
Army  Engineers  prepared  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  far-flung  system  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  and  Its  tributaries. 
Immediately  there  was  .in  outcry  from  real 
estate  Interests  and  big  farmers  whose  land 
would  be  Inundated.  The  plan  was  shelved. 
It  was  revived  under  Kennedy,  only  to  be 
shelved  again.  This  time  the  conservation- 
ists Joined  the  real  estate  Interests. 

There  was  talk  of  small  dams  Instead  of 
big  ones — dams  which  would  not  spoil  the 
river's  natural  beauty.  But  nothing  was  done. 
There  was  a  lot  of  talk.  A  trl-state  commis- 
sion was  appointed.  Surveys  were  made.  Com- 
missions traveled  up  and  down  the  river,  in- 
spected the  Virginia  and  Maryland  tribu- 
taries. But  nothing  happened. 

So  for  lack  of  planning,  lack  of  action, 
lack  of  money,  the  once  full-bosomed,  beau- 
tiful Potomac  has  become  an  emaciated  old 
lady,  her  bones  protruding,  smelly,  unkempt, 
unsightly. 

And  water  Is  short  all  over  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  while  the  same  govern- 
ment which  has  neglected  its  own  front 
yard  reaches  for  the  moon. 

The  plight  of  the  Potomac  Is  not  confined 
TO  the  capital  alone.  It  illustrates  what  is 
happening  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
New  York  City  where  drinking  water  is  still 
not  served  In  restaurants,  to  Chicago  which 
IS  reaching  further  and  further  Into  Lake 
Michigan  for  Its  water. 

Gradually  at  first,  but  now  accelerating 
rapidly  as  the  population  grows,  water  is  be- 
coming a  problem.  Yet  the  same  ingenuity 
used  in  reaching  the  moon  would  solve  our 
water  problems. 

There  Is  an  Illustration.  Russia  has  re- 
versed the  direction  of  some  of  Its  great 
rivers  wliich  flow  Into  the  barren  Arctic 
where  they  freeze  and  are  wasted.  What  a 
communistic  nation  can  do.  presumably  a 
capitalistic  nation  can  do — If  It  eschews 
politics. 

For  less  money  than  It  takes  to  reach  the 
moon,  the  Missouri  River  could  be  diverted 
'v^'estward  at  around  Omaha  and  made  to  flow 
through  the  parched  plains  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Instead  of  adding  its  vast 
volume  to  the  already  brimful  Mississippi. 
What  the  nation  needs,  however.  Is  a  water 
pollution   czar   who   can   look   ahead,   make 
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plans,  spfend  money,  as  the  moon-shooters 
have  done.  Until  that  time,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  periodically  starved  for  water 
as  will  other  cities  of  this  short-sighted 
nation. 


ECONOMIC  WARFARE  AGAINST  THE 
SOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
heartening  for  a  Southerner  to  note  that 
more  and  more  people  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  becoming  sus- 
picious of  the  intensified  blasts  against 
the  South.  The  American  p>eople  are 
seeing  through  the  misrepresentations 
against  Southern  products — tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  even  oil. 

Many  Americans  now  question  whether 
the  economic  warfare  is  directed  against 
the  products  or  against  the  region — the 
people,  the  culture,  and  self-sufficiency 
of  the  South.  They  are  remembering 
statements  made  by  those  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  In- 
dicating that  the  South  would  be  the 
final  bastion  of  religious  and  moral 
strength  and  individual  liberty  in  our 
land.  They  are  realizing  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic war  against  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Mr.  Pi-ank  Ca- 
pell's  HeraJd  of  Freedom,  Zarephath, 
N.J.,  of  July  15,  1969,  entitled,  "Eco- 
nomic Warfare  Against  the  South"  fol- 
lowing my  comments : 
Economic  Warfare  Against  the  South 
Television  viewers  have  been  subjected  to 
a  scare  camjialgn  against  the  use  of  tobacco 
which  has  been  growing  in  Intensity  and 
which  on  the  surface  would  seem  to  be  moti- 
vated only  by  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
health  of  "our  children."  Another  campaign 
which  had  the  same  ostensible  motivation 
was  the  drive  to  "poison  the  wells"  of  our 
nation  by  the  fluoridation  of  central  water 
supplies.  We  have  been  told  that  the  next 
target  for  the  fanatical  guardians  of  our 
health  will  be  peanuts  (another  product  of 
the  South),  excessive  eating  of  which  they 
win  try  to  convince  us  is  a  cause  of  cancer, 
that  dread  disease  whose  cause  is  still  un- 
known. 

One  of  the  guidelines  which  has  proved 
quite  reliable  for  conservatives  who  wonder 
about  an  issue  which  does  not  lend  itself  to 
a  "left"  or  "right"  Interpretation  is  the  man- 
ner m  which  the  matter  is  treated  in  the 
"liberal"  press.  When  only  one  side  is  favor- 
ably and  constantly  reported  we  can  be 
sure  that  It  is  Important  to  the  left-wing 
planners'  designs.  Its  Immediate  purpose 
may  seem  flne.  logical  and  ethical  but.  at 
the  risk  of  seeming  "paranoid,"  we  must 
warn  that  things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem.  In  the  case  of  the  tobacco  controversy 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  what  Is  Involved 
is  both  a  power  grab  and  a  blow  at  the  South 
where  tobacco  is  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

Although  the  youth  of  America  is  In  far 
more  danger  from  the  smoking  of  marihuana 
and  the  use  of  L£D.  heroin  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs,  the  busy  bureaucrats  are  try- 
ing to  ".save"  them  from  tobacco.  While  the 
use  of  tobacco  may  not  be  desirable,  and 
those  who  oppose  It  for  moral  or  religious 
reasons  are  honest  and  upright  people,  those 
who  are  emotionally  opposing  It  for  "health" 
reasons  seem  a   bit  too  anxious  to  Impose 
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their  will.  Those  who  are  against  the  twe  of 
tobacco  for  religious  or  moral  reasons  are 
usually  also  against  the  use  of  alcohol.  This 
Is  logical  as  both  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
can  be  classed  together  as  temptations  of 
the  flesh  to  be  avoided,  but  our  anti-tobacco 
bureaucrats  and  their  do-gooder  helpers 
seem  to  have  no  concern  over  the  hazards  of 
alcohol  In  their  "Big-Brother"  health 
program. 

When  the  tobacco  industry  was  called  a 
"legal"  Industry,  one  Congressman  went  to 
great  lengths  to  point  out  that  in  many 
states  It  is  not  legal  for  persons  under  a 
certain  age  to  smoke,  thereby  implying  that 
this  casts  doubt  upon  the  "legality"  of  the  to- 
bacco industry.  He  did  not  bother  to  list  the 
other  things  which  persons  under  certain 
ages  cannot  do,  among  them  vote  and  drive 
a  car  as  well  as  drink  alcohol.  All  these 
things  apply  to  persons  deemed  by  the  mak- 
ers of  the  above  regulations  or  laws  to  be 
too  young,  and  after  a  certain  age  the  law  no 
longer  applies  to  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
anti-tobacco  forces  there  Is  to  be  no  age  limit 
at  which  we  can  escape  their  ministrations. 
The  Volstead  Act  and  "Prohibition"  were  a 
dismal  failure  Eind  brought  more  evils  than 
they  cured,  taking  the  alcohol  business  away 
from  legitimate  industry  and  putting  it  In 
the  hands  of  gangsters  and  "bootleggers." 
People  did  not  stop  drinking,  they  merely 
got  their  alcoholic  beverages  in  "Speak- 
easies" and  from  criminal  sources,  or  made 
their  own  "homebrew"  or  "bathtub  gin." 

The  way  the  bureaucrats  hope  to  destroy 
the  tobacco  Industry  is  not  by  prohibiting 
smoking  as  they  prohibited  drinking  during 
"Prohibition"  but  by  frightening  the  Ameri- 
can public  Into  turning  against  smoking.  By 
requiring  the  cigarette  manufacturers  to 
print  In  a  prominent  spot  on  each  package  a 
warning  about  the  horrible  things  which  will 
happen  If  the  prospective  buyer  is  foolish 
enough  to  go  through  with  the  purchase.  Big 
Brother  will  see  to  It  that  only  a  mentally  ill 
person  would  want  to  be  seen  possessing  such 
a  dangerous  weapon.  And.  of  course,  there 
will  be  bigger  and  better  ways  of  dealing 
with  persons  who  set  such  a  bad  example 
and  are  so  incapable  of  taking  the  good  ad- 
vice Big  Brother  forces  upon  them  at  every 
turn  of  the  radio  or  TV  knob. 

The  warning  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  reads:  "Warning:  The  Sur- 
geon General  has  determined  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  your  health  and 
may  cause  lung  cancer  or  other  diseases." 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  proposed 
the  following:  "Cigarette  smoking  Is  dan- 
gerous to  health  and  may  cause  death  result- 
ing from  cancer,  coronary  heart  disease, 
chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema 
and  other  diseases."  Anyone  who  continued 
to  smoke  after  reading  the  above  would  really 
have  to  be  a  masochlst. 

The  fact  that  no  scientific  evidence  haA 
ever  been  introduced  to  prove  that  cigarette 
smoking  actually  causes  any  of  the  above 
diseases.  Including  the  "and  others,"  does  not 
seem  to  enter  Into  the  picture.  All  the  fear 
peddling  stems  from  a  report,  called  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Report  of  1964.  which  "was 
developed  not  by  the  time  proven  method  of 
hearings  involving  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination,  but  Instead  was  based  on  a  're- 
view of  the  literature' — a  review  which 
proved  to  be  highly  selective  and  did  not 
cite  much  contradictory  fxperiment^l  evi- 
dence." (Cong.  Rec.  June  17.  1969.  p.  16172.) 
How  seriously  the  Surgeon  General  took  his 
own  report  was  commented  upon  by  Rep. 
Carter  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

"You  know,  the  Surgeon  General  appeared 
before  our  committee,  and  In  my  opinion  he 
is  a  real  fine  gentleman,  and  he  had  three 
other  distinguished  advisors  with  him  who 
strongly  supported  legislation  for  Libeling 
cigarettes  and  I  understand  perhaps  would 
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go  even  further.  Yet  at  the  same  time  I 
saw  that  they  were  all  heavy  smokers,  In- 
cluding the  Surgeon  General.  As  I  sat  there 
we  saw  great  layers  of  smoke  arising  from  the 
witness  stand  and  going  up  to  the  celling. 
In  other  words,  they  were  saying  In  my  opin- 
ion. 'Do  not  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  say  do.' 
This  was  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States." 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  end  of 
April  1969  and  on  May  1.  Out  of  these  came 
1420  pages  of  testimony  which  added  no 
further  Information  supp>ortlng  the  Surgeon 
General's  Report  of  1964  but  which  did  pro- 
duce Information  refuting  It.  A  funny  thing 
hapfjened,  however,  the  anti-tobacco  forces 
continued  their  propaganda  and  the  testi- 
mony which  did  not  support  their  "cause" 
received  little  or  no  publicity.  Commenting 
on  this.  Rep.  Harsha  stated:  "It  Is  an  Ironic 
commentary  on  our  times  that  the  testimony 
of  medical  and  scientific  experts  who  dispute 
the  sclendflc  evidence  against  smoking  ciga- 
rettes Is  burled  by  the  press.  Yet  the  same 
kind  of  testimony  that  questions  the  scien- 
tific eridence  against  the  use  of  marihuana 
gets  headllnee.  Appwirently  many  Americans 
are  closed  minded  about  a  legal  product  and 
open  minded  about  an  Illegal  one  " 

Congressman  Richardson  Preyer  prepared 
a  press  release,  generally  Ignored,  which 
sums  up  the  "evidence"  pro  and  con,  and 
states  In  p.irt: 

"Experimental  research  conducted  since 
the  Surgeon  General's  Report  of  1964  and 
brought  out  In  the  recent  tobacco  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  raises  the  most  serious 
doubts  about  the  conclusions  reached  In 
that  report,"  the  North  Carolina  Representa- 
tive stated  .  .  .  "Evidence  reveals  It  la  at 
least  as  likely  that  constitutional  factors 
other  than  cigarette  smoking  are  the  cause  of 
lung  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  emphysema. 
Not  a  single  witness  for  the  anti-smoking 
forces  testified  to  any  research  which  he  him- 
self had  done,  whiie  18  witnesses  testified 
that  their  own  research  cast  serious  doubts 
on  the  theory  that  cigarettes  cause  disease," 
Preyer  declared.  .  .  .  "Actually,  the  experi- 
mental and  statistical  evidence  has  seriously 
undermined  the  conclusions  of  the  1964 
report."  he  said. 

Rep  Preyer  went  on  to  list  seven  "myths" 
and  accompanied  them  with  the  facts  to 
refute  them.  They  were  as  follows: 

1.  Myth:  "Every  smoker  is  damaged  by  his 
smoking." 

Fact:  Most  smokers  suffer  no  impairment 
or  shortening  of  life.  BV)r  example,  the  disease 
most  closely  connected  with  smoking  Is  lung 
cancer.  The  lung  cancer  incidence  among 
smokers  Is  5  100  of  1  % . 

2.  Myth:  "There  is  an  epidemic  of  lung 
cancer." 

Fact:  There  has  been  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tion in  overall  respiratory  disease  since  1900 
when  respiratory  death  rates  were  over  five 
times  what  they  are  today.  It  is  particularly 
misleading  to  say  lung  cancer  is  an  "epi- 
demic" in  view  of  the  declining  rate  of  in- 
crease (indicating  that  the  Incidence  will 
level  off  In  the  next  few  years) . 

3.  Myth:  "Cigarette  smoking  causes  300,000 
prematiire  deaths  a  year." 

Fact:  These  claims  have  no  basis  In  fact. 

4.  Myth:  "Cigarette  smoking  turns  the 
lungs  black."  or  "Doctors  can  tell  cigarette 
smoker's  lung  from   a   non-smoker's   lung." 

Pact:  It  is  impossible  to  tell  a  smoker's 
lung  from  a  non-smoker's  lung  upon  exam- 
ination either  grossly  or  microscopically. 

5.  Myth:  "Heavy  smoking  will  shorten  your 
life  by  8  years." 

Pact:  This  statement  Is  based  on  a  statisti- 
cal study  by  Dr.  Cuyler  Hammond  who  has 
refused  to  disclose  the  raw  data  in  his  stud- 
ies so  as  to  permit  independent  evaluation. 
To    the    contrary,    recent    "twin    studies" — 
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where  one  smokes  and  other  does  not — 
Indicates  there  Is  no  difference  In  their  death 
rate. 

6.  Myth:  "Giving  up  smoking  makes  one 
healthier." 

Pact:  According  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice "Morbidity"  report  former  smokers  have 
more  111  health  than  present  smokers  or  those 
who  never  smoked!  This  may  only  show  how 
misleading  statistical  Information  can  be. 

7.  Myth:  "There  are  77  million  excess  work 
days  lost  each  year  by  smokers." 

Pact:  The  study  on  which  this  claim  has 
been  based  has  recently  been  found  to  con- 
tain such  unbelievably  large  errors  that  It 
IS  worthless.  These  new  analyses  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
with  no  result. 

Rep.  QulUen  of  Tennessee  chaUenged  the 
anti-tobacco  forces: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  we  grow  tobacco,  not  cancer, 
in  the  First  District  of  Tennessee  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  I  challenge  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  to 
prove  otherwise. 

"In  the  uproar  over  the  alleged  connec- 
tion between  smoking  and  cancer  which  fol- 
lowed the  Surgeon  General's  report,  many 
people  were  led  to  believe  that  there  is  con- 
clusive medical  proof  of  such  a  connection. 
"This  is  not  true.  In  spite  of  all  the  re- 
search that  has  been  undertaken,  there  is 
still  dispute,  even  among  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  about  a  connection  be- 
tween smoking  and  ill  health. 

"It  Is  unfair  to  let  one  individual  and  a 
bureaucratic  agency  put  a  great  Industry  out 
of  business,  when  it  Is  entirely  up  to  the  in- 
dividual whether  he  wants  to  use  tobacco 
"The  issue  goes  far  beyond  the  question  of 
smoking  and  health.  It  strikes  at  the  funda- 
mental question  of  policymaking  by  the 
elected  legislative  branch  or  by  appointed 
regulatory  agencies  which  have  been  called 
the  headless  fourth  branch'  of  Government. 
"The  American  people  have  been  barraged 
with  anti-smoking  literature,  commercials  on 
radio  and  television,  newspaper  stories, 
films  before  their  civic  clubs,  and  pamphlets! 
and  all  of  this  has  been  one  sided." 

Rep.  QulUen  then  Introduced  the  state- 
ments of  many  eminent  physicians  concern- 
ing the  claims  of  the  anti-tobacco  forces 
that  smoking  causes  a  long  list  of  terrible 
diseases,  lung  cancer,  heart  disease,  emphy- 
sema, black  lung,  besides  being  addictive 
and  shortening  life. 

Lung  cancer:  Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Pathology,  Columbia 
University  College  states:  "After  at  least 
30  years  of  experimental  work,  and  many 
smoke  Inhalation  experiments  in  animals, 
lung  cancers  of  the  most  common,  squamous 
cell  human  type  have  not  been  produced. 
It  Is  usually  difficult  to  prove  a  negative, 
but  If  cigarette  smoke  were  a  cause  of  lung 
cancer,  It  Is  Indeed  surprising  that  no  ani- 
mal experiments  have  succeeded  in  Its 
production." 

Victor  Buhler  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Oncology  at 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine, 
and  former  president  of  the  College  of  Amer- 
ican Pathologists,  states:  "The  cause  of  can- 
cer in  humans,  including  the  cause  of  cancer 
of  the  lung.  Is  unknown." 

Duane  Carr,  MX).,  Professor  of  Surgery, 
University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine: 
"As  of  the  present  date,  the  cause  of  lung 
cancer  remains  unknown." 

Heart  disease:  William  Evans,  M.D.,  for- 
mer consulting  physician,  the  Institute  of 
Cardiology  London,  England,  states:  "The 
Incrimination  that  smoking  causes  or  ac- 
celerates heart  disease  Is  wholly  un- 
warranted." 

Walter  S.  Priest,  M.D..  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Northwestern  University  Med- 
ical School,  states:  "It  Is  very  doubtful  that 
such  a  relationship  exists.  If  heavy  smokers 
suffer  coronary  thrombosis  in  a  significantly 
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greater  proportion  than  non-smokers  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  could  be  related 
to  the  stress  that  usually  goes  together  with 
the  smoking  habit." 

Campbell  Moses,  M.D.,  Medical  EMrector, 
American  Heart  Association,  states:  "There 
Is  no  proof  that  cigarette  smoking  causes 
(disease  of)  coronary  arteries  ,  .  .  let's  be 
sure  we  understand  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation position.  We  do  not  say  we  have 
the  data  which  says  cigarette  smoking  oauses 
coronary  artery  (disease) ." 

Emphysema:  Edwin  Rayner  Levlne,  MJ3., 
Associate  Professor  of  Climcal  Medicine,  Chi- 
cago Medical  School,  states:  "I  cannot  find 
any  actual  evidence  that  .  .  .  cigarette 
smoke  or  EUiythlng  else,  has  a  causal  rela- 
tionship to  the  development  of  this  disease." 
John  P.  Wyatt,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Pathology,  University  of 
Manitoba,  states:  "Most  authorities  agree 
that  emphysema  presents  a  complex  problem 
which  awaits  scientific  explanation." 

Israel  Rappaport,  M.D.,  Former  Associate 
Clinical  P>rofessor,  Columbia  University  Med- 
ical School,  states:  "The  'protagonists  of  the 
anti-smoking  campaign'  have  refused  to  face 
this  paramount  question:  'If  It  Is  true  that 
we  do  not  know  what  emphysema  Is  and 
whence  It  originates,  how  can  they  maintain 
the  claim  that  It  is  Unked  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing? How  can  their  position  be  reconciled 
with  scientific  principles?" 

Black  lung — "Smokers'  lung":  Dr.  Sheldon 
C.  Sommers  states:  "The  knowledge  of  what 
the  black  pigment  represents,  namely,  car- 
bon particles  or  coal  dust,  is  known  to  every 
well  trained  second-year  medical  student, 
and  ...  it  is  not  possible  to  equate  black- 
ening of  the  lung  to  exposure  to  tobacco 
products." 

Hiram  T.  Langston,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Thoracic  Surgery,  states:  "The 
color  of  the  lung  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  carbon,  and  I  am  unable  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  a  smoker  and  a  non- 
smoker  .  .  .  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
correlate  it  with  the  use  of  tobacco." 

Dr.  Victor  Buhler  states:  "I  have  examined 
thousands  of  lungs — and  I  cannot  tell  you 
from  examining  a  lung  whether  or  not  Its 
former  host  had  smoked.  ...  I  state  flatly 
and  equivocally  and  emphatically  that 
cigarette  smoke  will  not  turn  the  lung 
black." 

The  biased  approach  of  the  anti-smoking 
propaganda  was  noted   by  two  others. 

John  W.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics, Wake  Forest  University,  stated:  "The 
(Public'  Health  Service)  Morbidity  Report 
expressly  conceded  that  errors  In  some  of 
the  results  were  too  large  to  permit  mean- 
ingful conclusions:  at  the  same  time  con- 
clusions from  these  results  were  advanced. 
This  type  approach  Is  not  scientific,  but 
shows  bias  and  desire  to  reach  predetermined 
conclusions. 

"(The  Public  Health  Service)  has  gone 
even  further  In  using  portions  of  the  Mor- 
bidity Report,  often  out  of  context,  as  a  basis 
for  a  condensed  {propaganda  pamphlet  en- 
titled 'Smoking  and  niness.'  This  pamphlet 
boldly  Ignores  even  those  Inherent  limita- 
tions acknowledged  in  the  Morbidity  Report. 
It  flatly,  and  without  qualification,  asserts 
precisely  how  much  Illness  and  disease  is  due 
to  smoking.  Nowhere  does  the  pamphlet  dis- 
close that  the  basic  data  Included  no  medi- 
cal diagnoses  by  doctors  but  only  self  and 
proxy  diagnoses  by  laymen.  In  the  light  of 
this  Critique,  the  further  use  and  compres- 
sion of  the  Morbidity  Report  In  this  pam- 
phlet can  only  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
and  misleading  deterrent  to  further  scien- 
tific study." 

Dr.  Duane  Carr  stated:  "Unfortunately, 
many  supposedly  well  Informed  officials  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  ceataln  vol- 
untary health  organizations  have  permitted 
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their  emotionalism  and  zeal  to  outdistance 
the  actual  scientific  knowledge  and  proof. 
This  has  resulted  in  misleading  the  public 
into  believing  there  Is  proof  where  none 
exists.  A  bandwagon  effect  has  resulted  even 
In  the  medical  and  scientific  community 
where  too  many  have  accepted  the 
pronouncements  of  dedicated  zealots,  lacking 
the  time  bo  examine  the  scientific  basis,  or 
lack  of  it,  for  such  pronoiHioements." 

Science  today  seems  to  be  the  handmaiden 
of  politics  and  propaganda.  The  hardy  soul 
who  makes  a  scientific  discovery  which  dis- 
agrees with  the  "accepted"  vlewpwlnt  (espe- 
cially on  the  race  question)  had  better  juet 
keep  It  to  himself  If  he  does  not  want  to  be 
ostracized  and  Intimidated  Into  "reevaluat- 
ing" his  facts.  All  these  men  of  science  who 
have  dared  to  oppose  the  propaganda  myths 
oonoemlng  the  dangers  of  smoking  to  health 
may  find  their  lives  becoming  a  bit  more 
difficult  since  the  anti-smoking  forces  like 
the  anti-gun  forces  will  not  give  up  until 
their  mission  Is  accomplished.  This  means 
destroying  or  discrediting  the  opposition. 

Since  the  danger  of  smoking  cannot  really 
t>e  scientifically  proved.  It  Is  obvious  that 
there  Is  more  to  the  scare  campaign  than 
meets  the  eye.  Since  drugs  and  alcohol  axe  so 
much  more  dangerous  to  health  and  happi- 
ness and  do  not  evoke  such  an  emotional  at- 
tack, the  anti-smoking  zealots  are  not  Just 
interested  In  health  problems  even  If  they 
are  sincerely  convlnoed  smoking  is  dangerous, 
for  there  are  more  dangerous  things  for  them 
to  crusade  against.  Alcohol  and  drugs  break 
up  homes,  cause  children  to  be  neglected  and 
result  In  untold  misery  to  others  beside  the 
user  himself.  Aloohol  is  the  cause  of  over 
half  of  the  automobile  fatalities  with  the  in- 
nocent suffering  along  with  the  guilty. 
Tobacco  may  or  may  not  injure  the  xiser  in 
some  way  but  It  oi^nnot  harm  an  Innocent 
bystander  or  the  user's  family. 

Homer  Brett  Jr..  a  former  Commander  In 
Naval  Intelligence,  a  career  officer  with  25 
years  of  intelligence  exp)erlence.  and  an  ex- 
pert on  So\iet  clandestine  economic  war- 
fare, stated  in  a  prepared  speech  at  a  Herald 
of  Freedom  Seminar:  "It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  political  and  economic  war  against  our 
tobacco  industry  goes  far  deeper  than  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  smoking  Is 
healthy.  I  believe  it  is  a  war  to  damage  a 
great  American  industry  and  to  damage  the 
South  a  most  recalcitrant  area  of  this  na- 
tion ...  a  conspiracy  of  International  So- 
cialists in  America  is  now  waging  clandes- 
tine economic  warfare  against  what  they  call 
Imperialist'  American  free  enterprise.  .  . 
If,  as  I  believe  Is  highly  probable,  a  USSR 
economic  warfare  team  operating  inside  the 
USSR  embasy  In  Washington,  mounted  the 
clandestine  opieratlon  aaginst  the  American 
tobacco  industry,  the  officer  or  officers  who 
conceived  and  mounted  this  operation  are 
outstanding." 

Commander  Brett  recalled  that  a  move  had 
previously  been  made  against  the  tobacco 
industry  by  an  "Easterner"  in  the  Senate  and 
had  been  prevented  by  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
proposing  that  equal  restrictions  be  placed 
on  the  production  and  sale  of  liquor  as  the 
Easterner"  had  proposed  for  tobacco.  He 
warned  that:  "For  years  the  Executive  Branch 
>f  the  American  Government  seems  to  have 
been  completely  Incapable  of  resisting  the  as- 
saults of  the  USSR  economic  warfare  stra- 
tegists against  American  free  enterprise  and 
.America's  foreign  trade.  .  .  .  After  deep  and 
prolonged  study  in  this  field,  some  of  us,  who 
are  vitally  Interested  In  the  problem,  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  are  slowly 
and  steadily  being  choked  out  of  the  world's 
trade  routes.  So  far  the  USA  has  not  felt  any 
major  effects  from  the  Soviet  economic 
garotte,  but  in  time  we  will.  This  is  a  large 
and  powerful  country  economically.  It  takes 
time  and  patience  to  choke  a  giant  to  death." 
In  case  anyone  Is  wondering  which  side 
of    the   tobacco  controversy   the   U.S.   Com- 
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munlsts  are  on,  he  has  but  to  look  at  page 
one  of  the  official  Communist  organ.  Daily 
World,  of  July  2,  1968.  It  features  a  half- 
page  photo  of  Surgeon  General  William  H. 
Stewart  leaning  on  a  large  algn  which  says 
"No  Smoking." 


ED  LAHEY'S  FINEST  STORY  IS 
ENDED  BY  HIS  DEATH 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed 
Lahey.  who  died  last  Thursday  in  this 
city,  was  in  my  judgment  the  most  expert 
writer  of  our  times.  Not  only  were  his 
reports  informative  but  a  delight  to  read. 
With  all  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  I 
mourn  his  passing  and  extend  my  densest 
S3rmpathy  to  his  ftimily.  To  refresh  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  read  him,  I 
would  like  to  extend  the  obituary  carried 
In  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  Knight  news- 
paper, and  his  employer. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  extend  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  John  S.  Knight  concerning 
Ed  Lahey  in  "Knight's  Notebook  ": 
[Prom  the  Detroit  F^ee  Press,  July  18,  1969] 
Ed  Lahet's  F'inxst  Story  Is  Ended  bt  His 
Death 

(By  Lee  Winfrey) 
Edwin  A.  Lahey,  whose  virrltlng  was  admired 
by  millions  of  readers  and  whose  character 
was  admired  by  hundreds  who  knew  him, 
died  Thursday  in  Washington  (D.C.)  Hospital 
Center  at  the  age  of  67. 

Lahey  had  been  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Knight  Newspapers  13  years,  and 
then  Its  chief  correspondent.  He  was  a  re- 
porter 42  years  altogether,  the  last  28  of 
them  In  Washington. 

Sen-ices  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  In 
Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  6001  Western  Ave. 
NW,  Washington.  DC.  Burial  will  be  in  Gate 
of  Heaven  Cemetery,  Wheaton.  Md. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Grace:  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Allen  Kobliska  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Nlgro:  two  brothers.  James  and 
Joseph;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Meiers,  and 
five  grandchildren. 

Personally  and  professionally,  Ed  Lahey 
was  for  three  decades  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected reporters  in  this  country. 

A  small,  gruff,  hard-bitten  Chicago  Irish- 
man, he  rose  from  grammar-school  dropout 
to  become  the  friend  and  confidante  of 
presidential  candidates.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices and  national  labor  leaders. 

Along  the  way  he  conquered  alcohol, 
cigarettes,  an  inferiority  complex  caused  by 
never  having  attended  college,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  hundreds  of  news  sources  to 
keep  him  from  the  truth. 

Thirty  years  ago.  after  already  having  built 
a  reputation  as  a  reporter  of  crime  and  labor 
news  In  Chicago.  Lahey  was  a  member  of 
the  first  class  of  Nleman  Fellows  to  attend 
Harvard  University  In  1938-39. 

Moving  to  Washington  two  yetirs  after 
leaving  Harvard.  Lahey  scored  a  number 
of  news  beats  that  made  him  nationally 
known. 

In  1953.  he  was  first  with  the  story  of 
the  resignation  of  Martin  Durkin.  President 
Dv/lght  D.  Elsenhower's  first  secretary  of 
labor. 

In  1954.  he  predicted  the  coup  that  over- 
threw the  procommunlst  government  of 
Guatemala  a  month  before  it  occurred. 

In  1952.  he  Interviewed  a  brooding  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft  In  Quebec — a  story  credited 
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with  arranging  Taft's  famous  Mornlngslde 
Heights  reconciliation  with  Elsenhower,  then 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate. 

In  1956.  when  communist  Gilbert  Green 
decided  to  surrender  to  federal  authorities 
after  Jumping  ball,  he  made  his  decision 
known.  In  a  special  delivery  letter  to  Lahey. 
To  his  colleagues  and  competitors  Lahey 
perhaps  was  most  admired  as  one  of  the 
best  lead  writers  In  the  business.  He  had  a 
gift  for  compression,  for  distilling  the  es- 
sence of  a  story  Into  15  words  or  less  in  a 
sentence  at  the  top. 

An  ex-communist  employed  by  the  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union  to  fight  communism 
never  really  recovered  from  Lahey's  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  "Half  coat-and-sulter.  half 
cloak-and-dagger." 

When  kldnap-killer  Richard  Loeb  was 
killed  In  prison  after  making  a  pass  at  a 
fellow  Inmate.  Laheys  lead  said:  "Dickie 
Loeb,  despite  his  erudition,  today  ended  his 
sentence  with  a  preposition." 

Lahey's  personal  language  was  salty,  pun- 
gent, often  ribald.  Some  of  his  best  lines 
never  got  into  print,  such  as  his  frigid  de- 
scription of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson : 

"Johnson  always  reminds  me  of  a  small- 
time pool  hustler  In  Odessa.  Tex.,  leaning 
against  the  wall  cleaning  his  ear  with  a 
kitchen  match  while  he  waits  for  some  sucker 
to  come  In." 

While  unstufflng  stuffed  shirts  and  de- 
flating windbags  in  public  print.  Lahey 
mocked  himself  with  equal  good  humor. 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  gave  him 
an  award  In  1966  for  "outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  newspaper  Industry"  "which  1 
guess  was  for  leaving  Chicago,"  Lahey  ob- 
served. 

"My  reputation  as  a  prophet  was  unal- 
terably established."  he  liked  to  tell  friends, 
■when  I  predicted  that  Fidel  Castro  wouldn't 
last  six  months." 

Lahey's  personal  style,  unbuttoned  and  In- 
formal, was  the  product  of  a  hard  childhood 
and  a  rough  early  youth. 

He  was  born  In  Chicago  Jan.  11,  1902,  the 
son  of  a  machinist.  Unclear  all  his  life  was 
the  matter  of  exactly  how  long  he  went  to 
"school. 

When  he  signed  In  at  Harvard  as  a  Nleman 
Fellow,  and  was  faced  with  the  blank  la- 
beled "previous  education,"  he  wrote  In: 
"Fourth  grade,  Chicago  public  schools." 

Apparently  he  dropped  out  at  the  age  of 
13  or  14.  "None  of  that  Abe  Lincoln  stuff," 
he  said  years  later.  "Everybody  did  It,  not 
to  build  character,  but  to  bring  In  $5." 

He  worked  as  an  office  boy,  a  shipping 
clerk,  a  hod  carrier  and  a  railroad  yard  clerk. 
Once  he  made  some  move-on  money  as  a 
dishwasher  aboard  the  old  excursion  steamer 
Tashmoo.  running  between  Detroit  and  Port 
Huron. 

Years  later  he  loved  to  ride  in  railroad 
sleeping  cars.  Recalling  his  early  Itinerant 
days,  he  said:  "I  rode  so  many  miles  on  the 
outside  of  the  car.  It's  nice  to  ride  Inside 
now." 

He  broke  Into  the  newspaper  business  in 
1927  as  a  reporter  for  the  Glen  Ellvn  illl.) 
Beacon,  a  now-defunct  weekly. 

"The  newspaper  Industry,"  he  later  re- 
called,  "rescued  me  from  a  life  of  toll  in  Yard 
Three  of  the  Proviso  (111.)  yards  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  Railroad." 

He  liked  to  say  in  later  life  that  .one  of 
the  reasons  he  enjoyed  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness was  that  there  was  "no  heavy  lifting." 

Prom  Glen  EUyn,  Lahey  moved  on  to  the 
Ea£t  St.  Louis  Journal  and  the  Associated 
Press.  In  1929.  he  landed  a  Job  with  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News,  "the  only  paper  I  ever 
wanted  to  work  for." 

In  the  gangland-era  Chicago  of  the  early 
1930s,  the  hard-drinking,  hard-working  Lahey 
was  one  of  the  best  police  reporters  around. 
He  seemed  to  know  everyone  he  wrote  about 
on  both  sides  of  ih»  law. 

When  "Machine  Gun"  Jack  McGum  waa 
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killed,  for  example,  in  a  Chicago  shooting 
match,  Lahey  wrote  a  sympathetic  obltuaT7 
that  took  note  of  the  mobster's  love  of  golf. 
His   story   concluded: 

•■Jaclc  was  killed  last  night.  He  died  In  the 
low  Eighties"  (an  address  on  the  South 
Side  I. 

After  several  years  of  covering  crime,  Lahey 
volunteared  for  his  first  labor  assignment 
In  1936.  His  coverage  of  steel  and  auto  sit- 
down  strikes  In  1937  brought  him  a  wide 
reputation. 

The  next  year  he  went  to  Harvard  to 
"cure  the  worst  damn  Inferiority  complex 
about  college  you  ever  saw  " 

He  was  less  than  awed,  however.  To  a  long- 
winded  teacher,  he  observed:  "Would  you 
mind  summarizing  that  last  point  In  10,000 
words?" 

Felix  Frankfurter,  later  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  was  a  Harvard  law  professor  at  the 
time.  He  gave  Lahey  a  collection  of  essays 
with  a  flyleaf  inscription  saying:  "To  Ed 
Lahey,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  of  my 
education." 

Lahey  did  not  neglect  his  old  gangland 
contacts  meanwhile.  He  took  one  of  his 
hoodlum  pals  to  New  York's  Harvard  Club 
for  a  chat,  saying;  "I  figured  nobody  there 
would  recognize  a  couple  of  crumb-bums 
like  us." 

Lah'ej  quit  drinking  In  1940,  Joined  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  stayed  dry  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1941.  the  Dally  News  sent  him  to 
Washington,  where  he  reached  his  greatest 
fame. 

He  traveled  extensively  in  the  Chlna- 
Burma-Indla  theater  during  World  War  II 
and  old  photographs  of  him  at  work  there 
still  lined  his  office  wall  In  Washington's  Na- 
tional Press  Building  more  than  20  years 
later. 

His  byline  appeared  from  all  over  the 
world,  from  Europe  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America — the  latter  a  particular  interest  of 
his  for  which  he  taught  himself  Spanish  so 
that  he  could  travel. 

In  1956  he  was  named  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  Knight  Newspapers.  He  re- 
mained with  Knight  after  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,  his  old  home  paper,  was  sold  In  1959 
to  Marshal]  Field. 

Laliey  covered  every  presidential  campaign 
from  1944  through  1964.  "I  have  advised  my 
associates."  he  once  wrote,  "to  reserve  one 
paragraph  In  my  obituary  to  point  out  that 
in  my  long  career  as  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent, five  presidents  have  Ignored  me 
at  press  conferences." 

Always  he  abided  by  his  personal  motto: 
"Fawn  not  upon  the  great,"  a  quotation 
from  Thomas  a  Kempls.  Always  his  point  of 
view  was  Irreverent,  as  when  he  diagnosed 
John  Kennedy's  victory  In  the  1960  election: 
"Nixon  had  the  wrong  kind  of  kisser.  Ken- 
nedy sends  the  women." 

It  would  be  difficult,  without  sounding 
cloying,  to  tell  how  much  Ed  Lahey  was 
loved  by  people  who  knew  him. 

Among  his  close  friends  were  many  of 
the  great — Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. Robert  A.  Taft,  Philip  A.  Murray, 
Clarence  Mitchell. 

Equally  admiring  were  a  host  of  news- 
p.Tpermen  he  helped.  He  never  was  too  busy 
to  offer  writing  advice,  give  background  In- 
formation or  simply  entertain  a  caller  with  a 
story  or  two.        »* 

Lahoy  always  looked  small  and  a  little 
frail- -■'He  reminds  you  of  an  elf  who  grew 
too  big  for  the  burrow  and  had  to  go  live 
with  people,"  wrote  J.  A.  C.  Dunn  of  the 
Charlotte   Observer. 

In  1960.  his  health  began  to  fall. 
He  underwent  surgery  that  year  for  what 
doctors  thought  was  cancer.  His  friend, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  helped  make  out  his  will. 
When  surgery  showed  no  cancer,  one  of 
his  friends  who  knew  how  Lahey  like  to  be 
approached,  told  friends:  "Tell  the  bum  to 
send  back  the  flowers." 
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But  In  1963,  Lahey  developed  emphysema 
and  had  to  quit  smoking,  a  habit  that  burned 
up  two  to  three  packs  a  day  for  most  of 
his  life. 

By  June  of  1968.  he  no  longer  was  strong 
enough  to  get  to  his  Washington  office  regu- 
larly. After  covering  every  presidential  cam- 
paign for  20  years,  he  had  to  sit  out  last 
year's  race. 

The  newspaper  business  will  miss  him,  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  a  kind.  In  the  1950's, 
when  everyone  was  apprehensive  about  the 
atomic  bomb,  he  liked  to  say  that  "the  only 
defense  against  a  nuclear  blast  Is  a  state  of 
grace." 

If  anyone  ever  died  In  that  blessed  state, 
his  friends  will  all  swear  that  It  was  Ed. 

John  S.  Knight's  Notebook:  Ed  Lahey, 
Reporter 

During  my  time  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  the  only  man  of 
whom  I  stood  in  awe  was  Ed  Lahey,  the  best 
newspaper  reporter  in  my  profession. 

Admittedly,  my  feeling  about  Ed  was 
touched  with  more  than  a  tinge  of  envy.  For 
what  other  writer  could  turn  out  a  story  on 
any  subject  and  make  It  sing  with  Lahey's 
flair  for  facts  and  fluency?  As  an  associate 
once  remarked:  "Ed  was  born  with  a  sliver 
phrase  in  his  typewriter." 

In  time,  my  reverence  of  and  respect  for 
Ed  Lahey  deepened  into  a  warm  and  under- 
standing friendship.  Though  Ed  held  strong 
convictions  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  his 
reporting  was  a  model  of  accuracy.  He  sought 
to  report  the  world,  not  to  reform  It. 

As  chief  of  our  Washington  bureau.  Ed 
Lahey  afked  no  favors  from  management. 
As  he  enjoyed  saying,  "I  demand  nothing  of 
my  publisher  except  that  he  be  solvent." 

Ed  Lahey  had  no  peers  in  the  reporting 
field.  He  could  spot  a  phony  or  a  saint  with 
equal  celerity.  Ed  walked  with  the  great  and 
loved  the  lowly. 

His  professional  code  was  such  that  during 
the  1960  Democratic  convention  he  rejected 
one  of  my  stories  because  he  did  not  believe 
It  to  be  true.  Not  many  men  would  do  that 
to  the  boss. 

Ed  Lahey  was  no  ordinary  man,  as  his 
record  In  Journalism  will  attest.  Nor  was  any 
Washington  correspondent  more  admired  by 
his  colleagues  for  the  quality  of  his  work. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  with  Indomitable 
courage,  and  In  later  years  serene  acceptance 
of  the  inevitable. 

We  shall  miss  Ed,  and  In  all  probability 
never  see  his  like  again. 
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THE  CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  DRUG 
ABUSE  EDUCATION 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  9.  I  was  privileged  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Select  House  Subcommittee  on 
Education  which  held  hearings  on  the 
proposed  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1969,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

In  view  of  the  reaction  to  these  re- 
marks that  I  have  received  from  my  dis- 
trict and  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  read  them,  it  was  my  thought  to 
have  them  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues;  many  of  whom  who  have 
expressed  an  interest  In  this  serious  na- 
tional problem  of  drug  abuse: 


Statement  of  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen 

ON  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969 

TO   THE   Select   House   Subcommittee   on 

Education,  July  9,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of 
H,R.  9314,  (the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
of  1969),  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  In  suppwrt  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  at  the 
outset,  to  commend  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee for  scheduling  early  hearings  on  what. 
In  my  Judgment,  may  well  be  one  of  the  sin- 
gle, most  Important,  and  most  vitally  needed 
legislative  proposals  to  be  considered  by  the 
91st  Congress. 

Drug  abnse — a  critical  national  problem: 
Drug  abuse  and  narcotics  addiction  have 
reached  staggering  proportions  in  recent 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  reports,  based  solely  on  law  en- 
forcement statistics,  that  one  out  of  every 
3,000  persons  in'  this  country  is  a  "recorded 
addict" — that  most  addicts  are  from  four 
states  (California,  New  York.  Illinois,  and 
New  Jersey) — that  nearly  46%  of  the  "re- 
corded addicts"  are  between  21  and  30  years 
of  age — that,  for  some  "hard  users",  $100  a 
day  Is  needed  to  feed  the  habit — that  drug 
addicts  not  only  "feed  the  coffers"  of  or- 
ganized crime  but  account  for  a  high  per- 
centage of  street  crimes  such  as  muggings, 
holdups,  shop  lifting,  robbery,  forgery,  and 
prostitution. 

The  Bureau  further  advises  that  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  for  rehabilitating  Just  one 
narcotic  addict  per  year  is  approximately 
$1,300  and  $3,000  per  addict  Is  needed  for  a 
full  six  weeks  of  inpatient  rehabilitation 
treatment. 

While  these  figures  are  alarming — they  do 
not  begin  to  tell  the  real  story  of  the  drug 
problem  in  America. 

WHO     ARE     drug     ABUSERS? 

The  fact  is,  that  these  figures  and  statis- 
tics deal  only  with  "recorded  addicts",  as 
reported  by  private  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  users  of  marijuana,  halucino- 
gens,  stimulants,  and  depressants,  however, 
are  seldom  "recorded"  or  discovered  unless 
they  are  arrested. 

Therefore,  at  the  present  time,  there  just 
is  no  leap  to  account  for  this  vast  army  of 
"drug  abusers".  But,  If  the  estimates  of  our 
educators  and  guidance  counselors  mean 
anything,  there  may  be  as  many  as  20  mil- 
lion "drug  abusers",  in  addition  to  the  one 
out  of  every  3,000  "recorded  addicts"  In  this 
country. 

The  truly  shocking  facet  about  the  "drug 
abuser"  group.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  in  their  teens! 

And,  regrettably  society  has  failed  to  meet 
or  even  properly  recognize  this  national 
threat  because  drug  abuse  in  America  is. 
beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  a  very  serious, 
compelling,  and  potentially  explosive  na- 
tional problem. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  so-called  "over  30" 
age  group,  drugs  are  drugs.  Period.  We've 
known  about  them  for  a  long  time  and  we've 
heard  about  the  "dark  recesses  of  society"  in 
which  addicts   live — half   free,  half  alive! 

Times  are  changing:  What  apparently  has 
passed  us  by,  however,  IS  the  fact  that,  in 
recent  years,  drugs  have  suddenly  become  a 
source  of  growing  fascination  for  millions  of 
young  people.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
an  entirely  new  "subculture"  has  developed 
around  drugs  and  narcotics  that  the  adult 
generation  in  America  Is  only  vaguely  aware 
of — or,  more  realistically,  totally  imaware  of. 

To  a  great  extent,  in  my  judgment,  the 
basic  problem  involved  in  this  entire  area  of 
narcotics  addiction  and  drug  abuse — is  one 
of  "communication" ;  no  matter  how  abused 
and  overused  that  term  has  become  of  late. 

Too  often,  both  sides  of  the  "generation 
gap"  are  very  reluctant  to  let  facts  Inter- 
fere with  opinions  when  It  comes  to  drug 
abuse.  Quite  frankly,  I'm  of  the  view  that 
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the  general  public  has  neither  been  ade- 
quately Informed  nor  sought  to  learn  the  vital 
facts  or  the  real  truisms  about  how  drug 
abuse  can  completely  ruin  a  young  persons 
entire  life. 

A  "creeping  social  disease":  I  have  seen  at 
first  hand  how  easily  and  how  relatively  un- 
noticed the  drug  problem  can  "creep  up" 
on  a  community,  a  school,  or  a  family.  It  Is 
happening  right  now  in  my  Congressional 
District  In  California  and  throughout  Amer- 
ica, and.  In  spite  of  valiant  local  efforts  to 
fight  back,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  can  even  fully  comprehend  the  total  di- 
mensions and  impact  of  this  "social  disease" 
that  Is  sweeping  across  our  land 

As  a  concerned  parent,  citizen,  and  legis- 
lator, I  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
we've  made  many  mistakes  In  the  past  In  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  this  drug  abuf  ■?  prob- 
lem. I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  and 
even  phone  calls  late  at  night  from  the  griev- 
ing parents  of  addicted  or  "experimenting" 
teenagers  asking:  "Where  did  we  go  wrong — 
what  can  we  do  now?" 

Americans  still  uninformed:  In  1962,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  stated  that: 

"The  general  public  has  not  been  Informed 
of  most  of  the  important  facts  related  to 
drug  abuse  and,  therefore,  has  many  miscon- 
ceptions which  are  frelghtenlng  and  destruc- 
tive. This  situation  is  due  to  many  causes, 
among  which  are  the  failure  of  schools  to 
recognise  the  problem  and  provide  instruc- 
tion of  equal  quantity  and  quality  as  that 
provided  for  other  health  hazards." 

This  conclusion  was  reached,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  1962  at  the  executive  level  of  our 
government  However.  In  thr  seven  years  that 
have  slipped  by  since  then,  the  general  public 
has  still  not  been  awakened  to  this  drug 
abuse  threat,  no  significant  role  has  been 
undertaken  by  our  schools  to  combat  It, 
and  the  problem  itself  has  been  compounded 
three-fold. 

A  community  fights  back:  One  of  the  com- 
munities in  my  district.  Fort  Bragg,  discov- 
ered in  1967  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  local  high  school  admitted 
"using  drugs".  Even  this  estimate  seemed 
low.  however,  sine-;  35  percent  said  they  were 
having  "a  serious  involvement  with  drugs". 

Several  counselors  and  key  officials  at  Fort 
Bragg  High  School,  once  the  Initial  shock 
subsided,  quietly  decided  they  had  to  act. 
So.  they  proceeded  to  "wake  the  town  and 
tell  the  people"  In  addition,  they  visited  a 
nearby  State  Hospital  where  former  addicts 
were  being  utilized  In  a  drug  abuse  program 
there  as  counselors.  The  thought  was,  if  these 
high  school  kids  who  are  "experimenting 
with  drugs  loon't  listen  to  their  parents, 
church  leaders,  or  school  officials  on  the  sub- 
ject of  irug  abuse,  perhaps  they  will  listen 
to  former  drug  addicts  who  have  known  and 
lived  in  tne  tragic,  unreal  world  of  narcotics 
and  drugs. 

At  first,  the  idea  got  nowhere.  The  com- 
munity was  apprehensive  and  suspicious.  By 
and  large,  the  people  of  Port  Bragg  were  in 
an  understandable  state  of  shock  and  not 
readily  amenable  to  any  "new"  or  "radical" 
innovations.  The  bitter,  hard,  cold  facts, 
however,  clearly  revealed  that: 

1 .  The  use  of  drugs  among  teenagers  la  very 
widespread. 

2.  Teenagers  in  general  have  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  dangers  Involved  In  drug  abuse 
and.  In  fact,  are  unbelievably  naive  on  the 
subject. 

3.  Those  procedures  previously  thought  to 
be  effective  in  combatting  drug  abuse  (i.e. 
law  enforcement  and  clinical  rehabilitation) 
have  caused  only  alienation  and  bitterness 
between  teenagers  and  their  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  the  community  at  large. 

The  "awareness  house  concept": 
In  Fort  Bragg,  as  the  realities  became  bet- 
ter known  and  understood,  shock  soon  gave 
way  to  reason.  Something  had  to  be  done!  A 
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new  approach  was  needed  If  there  was  to  be 
a  meaningful  and  effective  solution  to  this 
community's  problem. 

And,  It  came  in  the  form  of  "Awareness 
House";  a  place  where  young  people  could 
go  I'oluntarily  and  anonymously  to  receive 
expert  and  qualified  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing in  the  true  dangers  of  drug  abuse  from 
former,   rehabilitated   narcotics  addicts. 

(Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  In- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  record  a  reprint 
from  the  March  21,  1969  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine and  several  reprints  from  local  news- 
papers In  my  district  detailing  the  back- 
ground, organization,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
'Awareness  House"  concept. ) 

A  model  community  action  program:  In 
April  of  this  year,  the  future  potential  of  the 
"Awareness  House"  concept  as  a  pilot  com- 
munity action  program  for  the  entire  na- 
tion was  recognized  in  the  form  of  a  train- 
ing grant  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Under  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act  (PL  90- 
35).  this  grant  will  be  utilized  to  train  12 
former  drug  addicts  to  serve  as  counselors 
in  the  public  school  system  of  Mendocino 
County,  California,  using  the  "Awareness 
House"  exp>erience  as  a  basis  for  this  train- 
ing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  that  the  "Aware- 
ness House"  approach  has  worked  effectively 
where  other  so-called  community  action  pro- 
grams to  combat  teenage  drug  abuse  have 
failed. 

Why?  Fundamentally,  because  the  "Aware- 
ness House"  philosophy  recognizes  that 
"times  are  changing"  and  that  a  new  tech- 
nique of  communication  with  young  peo- 
ple is  vital  to  not  only  closing  the  so-called 
"Communications  Gap" — but  to  solving  the 
drug  abuse  problemf 

The  answer,  I  believe,  lies  in  one  word — 
"i4ti'areness".' 

Grave  misconceptions  about  drugs  can  and 
do  Interfere  with  sensible  talks  between  par- 
ents and  their  children  or  effective  Instruc- 
tion between  teachers  and  their  students. 
For  years  it  has  been  said  that  smoking 
marijuana  is  "bad" — but  a  deafening  silence 
usually  follows  when  a  teenager  asks  what  Is 
so  different  about  alcohol  or  nicotine  so 
commonly  used  by  adults? 

The  education -generation-communication 
gap:  How  many  parents  or  teachers  can  talk 
about  the  mental  effects  of  prolonged  mari- 
juana smoking — or  about  the  relationship  of 
LSD  and  birth  defects?  More  Important,  how 
manv  parents  or  teachers  are  talking  about 
it  ataU? 

How  many  schools  today  have  a  realistic, 
effective  drug  abuse  program  or  even  a 
"block  of  drug  abuse  instruction"?  Regret- 
tably, very  few!  Some  states  do  not  even  re- 
quire It.  Many  are  devoting  more  time  and 
attention  to  shop,  sewlnr;,  cooking  and  sex 
than  they  are  to  the  exploding  social  can- 
cer of  "mind-bending",  life-destroying  drug 
abuse  by  teenagers. 

Today,  responsible,  realistic  and  construc- 
tive drug  education  Is  being  hamf>ered  by 
three  basic  factors : 

1.  A  lack  of  "awareness",  and  effective 
training  by  our  educators. 

2.  An  uncertainty  about  and  unavailabil- 
ity of  the  "right"  teaching  materials. 

3.  Prevailing  community  resistance  to  any 
form  of  effective  drug  education — a  continu- 
ing refiection  of  public  fear  and  controversy 
over  drug  abuse. 

But,  I  submit,  that  unless  and  until  we 
begin  to  "communicate"  with  our  young 
people  about  the  real  dangers  of  drugs  and 
narcotics,  the  problem  of  teenage  drug  abuse 
is  going  to  grow  and  eventually  become  to- 
tally destructive  to  them  and  t-o  our  society. 

The  kind  of  communication  I  refer  to  here 
applies  to  parents,  educators,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  young  people  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  education  Is  the  key. 

The  role  of  education  in  combatting  drug 
abuse:  As  was  done  In  Fort  Bragg  by  tbe 
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high  school  staff,  our  educational  institu- 
tions in  this  country  must  now  "wake  the 
nation  and  tell  the  public"  that  drug  abuse 
has  become  a  social  menace  in  America  and 
that,  through  knowledge  and  truth,  we  can 
avoid  having  the  young  lives  of  millions 
turned  into  a  nightmare  from  which  for 
many,  there  is  just  no  returnt 

This  Is  why,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  such  an 
enthusiastic  sponsor  and  supporter  of  and 
believer  in  the  need  for  The  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1969.  Experience  has  amply 
and  clearly  demonstrated  that  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  community  action  programs  are  largely 
"after  the  fact"  stop-gap  measures  which, 
at  best,  deal  with  drug  abusers  "after"  they 
become  personally  Involved. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  effective 
and  hard-hitting  educational  program  for 
adults  and  teenagers  alike  that  tells  it  like 
it   really   is — "before"   the  damage  is  done/ 

Federal  funds  authorized  under  this  pro- 
f>osed  legislation  could  be  used  to  devise  and 
evaluate  factual  and  realistic  new  drug  edu- 
cation curricula,  help  communities  set  up 
"Drug  Alert  Seminars,"  and  assist  local 
school  districts  in  providing  demonstration 
projects  for  drug  abuse  education. 

In  addition,  a  key  section  in  this  bill.  In 
my  Judgment,  would  make  funds  available 
so  that  our  educators,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, and  community  leaders  could  partici- 
pate In  short-term  or  summer  college-level 
courses  on  drug  education. 

Getting  together — finally:  Using  the  Drug 
.^buse  Education  Act  of  1969  as  a  vehicle  of 
cooperation  and  coordination,  I  can  foresee 
all  parties  to  the  drug  abuse  problem  coming 
together  and  Joining  forces — parents,  teach- 
ers, students,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
community  leaders.  Only  in  this  way.  as  I 
see  It.  will  we  achieve  that  "better  under- 
standing" that  is  vitally  needed  to  combat 
drug  use  and  abuse. 

Along  with  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  believe  we,  as  a  Nation,  must  move 
forward  on  many  other  fronts.  Among  these, 
are: 

1.  Law  enforcement:  The  absolute  neces- 
sity for  Federal  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  crack  down  even  harder  on  the 
"pushers"  responsible  for  Illegal  traffic  In 
dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics  and  who  prey 
on  the  weaknesses  of  human  beings. 

2  Community  action  programs:  The  com- 
pelling and  urgent  need  for  more  commu- 
nities to  develop  local  action  programs  such 
as  the  "Awareness  House"  concept  or  com- 
parable projects  which  utilize  rehabilitated 
addicts  to  "tell  it  like  It  Is"  and  reveal  the 
real  dangers  to  young  "drug  abusers". 

3.  Coordination  and  cooperation:  The  crit- 
ical necessity  at  every  level  of  government 
and  within  every  political  subdivision  in 
America  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  news 
media,  civic  and  social  groups,  and  our  edu- 
cational and  law  enforcement  Institutions 
to  work  together  to  help  combat  drug  abuse 
through  factual  information,  logic,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  both  the  nature 
and  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

4.  "Drying-up  the  source":  A  more  concen- 
trated effort  to  determine  how.  when,  where, 
and  by  whom  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
are  entering  this  country  and  being  made 
available  to  the  general  public.  Where  appli- 
cable, such  as  In  my  own  State  of  California, 
hearings  and  investigations  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Justice  Department  should  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  If  additional  border  re- 
strictions with  neighboring  countries  should 
be  Implemented  during  this  emergency 
period. 

5.  Education  and  training:  The  fundamen- 
tal and  underlying  Ingredient  of  any  effec- 
tive drug  abuse  program  In  America  Is  fac- 
tual and  meaningful  education  and  train- 
ing. Federal  legislation  In  this  regard,  such 
as  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act.  must  be 
supplemented  and  "dove-tailed"  by  slate 
and   local   drug   abuse   education  program* 
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that  are  tailored  to  cope  with  special  or  local 
problem  areas. 

6.  Treatment  and  rehabilitation:  The  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  rec- 
ognizes and  provides  for  greater  emphasis  on 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  rather  than  on 
disciplinary  action  as  the  primary  role  of 
society  in  coping  with  addicts.  While  these 
programs  we  and  will  be  improved  and  ex- 
panded, the  gains  made  by  patients  quite 
often  cannot  be  maintained  after  discharge 
due  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  "aftercare 
services"  in  the  community. 

7.  "Aftercare  services":  More  privately 
endowed  "aftercare  drug  centers"  are 
needed  throughout  the  country  where  the 
progress  and.  If  necessary,  follow-up  treat- 
ment of  recently  released  drug  addicts  can  be 
secured.  These  Include  private  hospitals, 
"halfway  houses",  service  organizations  and 
religious  groups. 

Summary:  At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are 
vitally  concerned  about  splraling  inflation 
and  especially  the  skyroclcetlng  costs  of  edu- 
cation, the  absolute  essentiality  of  priority 
spending  is  most  acute.  Nowhere,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  need  for  a  high  priority  in 
domestic  spending  more  acute  however,  than 
In  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 

/  t'teuj  the  drug  problem  in  America,  quite 
frankly,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  rising  spec- 
tre of'rnoral.  social,  and  national  decay  that 
is  creipihg  over  America.  I  see  it  as  an  impor- 
tant and  integ^ral  part  of  the  effort  underway 
to  alienate  young  people  in  this  country  from 
their  parents,  the  family  structure,  the 
church,  the  educational  Institution,  the  so- 
called  "establishment",  and  from  those  basic 
precepts  and  moral  values  that  Americans 
have  long  held  valid  and  endurable. 

What  better  way  to  alienate  and  immo- 
bilize young  Americans,  than  to  "bend  their 
minds  and  bodies  inside  out  with  "easy  to 
get"  drugs  and  narcotics? 

For  too  long,  we  have  tried  "preaching  and 
sermonizing  to  our  young  people  about  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse — and  It  has  been  no- 
toriously Ineffective! 

With  The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1969.  we  can  provide  a  well-coordinated  and 
integrated  national  program  whereby  the 
required  funds  and  assistance  will  be  made 
available  for  realistic,  effective,  and  vitally 
needed   drug   abuse   education. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  t  strongly  urge 
favorable  action  and  swift  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  the  deep  belief  that  it  is  both 
imperative  and  mandatory  that  we  in  the 
Congress  move  in  a  positive,  constructive  way 
to  put  down  this  threat  to  American  youth 
and  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said:  "America 
faces  a  crisis  of  the  spirit."  Certainly,  the 
drug  abuse  problem  is  part  of  the  crisis  and 
millions  of  Americans  look  to  us  for  an  an- 
swer. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969,  In 
my  judgment,  goes  a  long  way  In  providing 
that  answer! 


IS  IT  TIME  FOR  A  PAUSE  IN  OUR 
CONQUEST  OF  SPACE? 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
take  great  pride  in  the  tremendous 
achievements  of  our  space  program,  cli- 
maxed by  the  latest  great  demonstration 
of  our  scientific  ability  in  the  successful 
lunar  landing  of  Apollo  11. 

The  question  has  been  asked  repeat- 
edly: Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
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There  is  much  yet  to  learn  in  space,  of 
course.  We  have  literally  but  scratched 
the  surface. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  is  it  perhaps  a 
time  when  we  really  should  pause,  maybe 
even  take  a  step  backward,  and  decide 
where  we  should  go  next. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
space  program  and  I  still  am.  I  also  am 
cognizant  of  the  drain  which  the  space 
program  has  been  on  our  Federal  budget. 
Nearly  40  years  ago,  Germany  pio- 
neered In  rocket  research — in  those  pre- 
World  War  II  days — under  the  guidance 
of  a  large  team  of  scientists,  including 
Dr.  Walter  D.  Domberger  and  Dr.  Wem- 
her  von  Braun,  who  since  the  war  have 
been  doing  vital  research  work  for  our 
own  country. 

Dr.  Domberger,  now  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  a  suburb  of  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  at  the  launch- 
ing of  Apollo  11  last  week.  He  is  now 
retired  from  his  research  role  at  Bell 
Aerosystems  Corp.,  Buffalo,  but  he  was 
a  guest  of  Dr.  von  Braion  for  the  launch- 
ing. 

Calling  the  Apollo  11  launching  "the 
greatest  technological  accomplishment 
in  the  history  of  mankind,"  Dr.  Dom- 
berger says  he  feels  that  now  it  is  time  to 
pause  in  seeking  new  ventures  and  begin 
to  make  practical  use  of  the  wealth  of 
information  we  have  accumulated. 

He  feels  that  the  United  States  now 
should  be  concentrating  on  establishing 
space  stations  in  permanent  orbit  200  or 
300  miles  above  the  earth. 

With  these  stations,  he  believes  the 
Nation  then  could  cut  its  space  explora- 
tion costs  by  having  recoverable  and  re- 
usable rocket-propelled  vehicles  which 
could  operate  as  shuttle  vehicles  between 
earth  and  the  space  satellites. 

Dr.  Domberger  elaborates  on  his  well- 
founded  views  in  the  following  article 
from  the  July  16  issue  of  the  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Courier-Express: 

Ex-Bell  Scientist  AwArrs  Liptofp 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Domberger  of  Back  Creek 
Rd.,  Town  of  Boston,  will  watch  the  blastoff 
this  morning  of  Apollo  11  on  Its  moon  trip 
from  Cape  Kennedy,  convinced  he  is  seeing 
"the  greatest  technological  accomplishment 
in  the  history  of  mankind." 

"This  is  the  final,  crowning  triumph  of 
my  life,"  the  74-year-old  Domberger  told 
The  Courier-Express  by  telephone  Tuesday 
from  Coca  Beach,  Fla..  where  he  Is  waiting 
out  this  morning's  liuiar  launch. 

He  concedes  that  the  Apwllo  11  moon  shot 
Is  a  "magnificent  achievement."  But  he  also 
believes  it  may  have  cost  too  much  and 
may  be  a  misguided  use  of  the  science  of 
rocketry  to  which  he  has  devoted  40  years. 

SEES    NEED    POR    STATIONS 

"We  had  to  do  it  for  political  and  prestige 
purposes,"  he  said.  "Now  I  think  with  the 
present  money  problems  we  have  In  the  coun- 
try, we  should  take  one  step  back  and  really 
start  to  study  space." 

Dr.  Domberger  then  mentioned  a  theme 
that  has  become  a  favorite  with  him  since 
he  retired  four  years  ago  as  vice  president 
in  charge  of  research  for  Bell  Aerosystems — 
space  stations  in  permanent  orbit  200  or 
300  miles  above  the  earth. 

"All  my  life  has  been  spent  with  chemical 
propulsion."  he  explained.  This  system  la 
just  too  wasteful — throwing  all  that  hard- 
ware Into  the  ocean  or  burning  it  up  in 
orbit,  we  could  devise  rocket-propelled  ve- 
hicles which  would  be  both  recoverable  and 
re-usable. 
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"These  really  would  be  shuttle  vehiclee, 
flying  from  Earth  to  the  space  stations  on 
schedule,  like  an  airline.  If  we  can  launch 
50  planes  a  day  from  Kennedy  Atrpwrt  to 
Europe,  we  can  leam  to  launch  six  or  seven 
rocket  flights  a  day  from  Earth  to  space 
stations." 

CITES    UNTESTED    Nt'CLEAR    POWER 

Orbiting  platforms  outside  Earth's  at- 
mosphere would  permit  man  to  undertake 
serious  research  into  space  itself  and  that 
Incredible  source  of  energy— the  sun.  he 
said. 

"Prom  an  orbiting  launch  platform  300 
miles  out  in  space  we  wouldn't  need  all  thoee 
million  pounds  of  thrust  we  will  use  to  get 
Apollo  11  off  its  pad  at  Cape  Kennedy,"  E>r. 
Domberger  said.  "We  wouldn't  have  to  con- 
tend with  Earth's  gravity.  We  probably  could 
use  some  of  the  efficient,  durable  electric  and 
nuclear  propulsions  systems  which  have  been 
conceived  but  never  tested. 

"They  can't  be  tested  here  on  Earth  be- 
cause the  thrust  Is  too  low.  But  they  will 
work  in  outer  space — and  they  may  give  us 
faster  space  vehicles  and  last  longer  than 
chemical  propulsion." 

WE    CAN    BUILD    HOSPITALS    OUT    THERE 

Dr.  Domberger  believes  both  space  and  the 
sun  offer  immense  practical  beneflts  to  man- 
kind— the  kind  of  thing  that  will  give  "tax- 
payers something  in  return  for  the  money 
they're  spending." 

"We  can  build  a  hospital  out  there  to  give 
patients  radiation  treatments  for  things  like 
arthritis  and  other  hardening  of  the  bones 
and  joints,  "  he  explained.  "We  have  a  perfect 
vacuum  out  there,  something  we  cannot 
create  on  Earth.  We  should  use  it  on  research 
into  technical  procedures  which  private  In- 
dustry needs. 

"Our  space  satellites  can  make  geological 
and  hydrologlcal  studies  of  the  minerals  and 
waters  of  Earth  to  tell  where  oil  or  iron 
might  be  found,  or  where  ocean  currents  go. 
"We  can  do  research  into  sunlight,  our 
greatest  source  of  energy.  Perhaps  we  can 
leam  to  concentrate  this  energy  and  build 
plants  to  convert  it  into  power.  Or  maybe 
we  can  use  it  to  cultivate  the  deserts  of 
Earth — the  Sahara  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  possibilities  are  limitless. 

"And  space  is  beautiful.  Perhaps  we  can 
even  get  Hilton  or  the  Holiday  Inns  to  build 
a  resort  in  space." 

Dr.  Domberger  believes  that  the  moon 
is  as  far  into  space  as  we  should  go  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  took  man  only  20  years 
from  the  time  he  flred  his  first  rocket  Into 
space  to  reach  that  mysterious  satellite  of 
Earth,  and  there's  no  real  reason  to  hurry 
any  more,  he  said. 

"Mars  and  'Venus  are  not  Inhabited,  so  why 
get  there?"  Dr.  Domberger  asked.  "As  far 
Eis  we  know,  the  planets  of  our  solar  system 
are  uninhabitable. 

"Perhaps  in  the  next  100  years  or  so,  we 
■will  have  inventions  that  will  enable  us  to 
leave  our  solar  system.  Meantime,  we  have 
space  and  we  must  leam  to  take  advantage 
of  it." 

IN    NO    HURRY    POR    SPACE    ISLAND 

Dr.  Domberger  believes  sincerely  that  the 
system  of  orbiting  space  stations  will  not  cost 
as  much  as  the  Apollo  lunar  shot — "and 
everybody  knows  what  that  has  cost  so  far, 
$40  billion." 

"We  are  In  no  hurry,"  he  explained.  "It 
will  take  at  least  10  years  before  we  have  a 
successful  space  station." 

Dr.  Domberger  will  watch  the  launch  as 
a  guest  of  the  National  Aeronautics  &  Space 
Administration  (NASA).  He  will  see  the 
blastoff  from  one  of  the  official  visitors'  plat- 
forms while  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  who 
used  to  work  for  him  at  Peenemunde,  Nazi 
Germany's  rocket-research  station  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  'will  see  It  from  the  main  control 
station  at  the  cape. 
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A    DDTERENCE  IN  CHEMICALS 

Though  the  Apollo  11  will  develop  millions 
of  pounds  of  thrust  in  its  liftoff  phase,  it  is 
still  essentially  the  same  chemically-pro- 
pelled rocket  with  which  Dr.  Domberger 
began  working  In  1929. 

"I  used  liquid  gas  oxygen  and  alcohol; 
Apollo  uses  liquid  oxygen  and  hydrogen."  he 
said. 

Dr.  Domberger  began  his  military  career 
with  the  German  army  two  days  after  World 
War  I  broke  out  in  1914.  He  served  con- 
tinuously until  1945,  when  he  surrendered  to 
the  American  army.  He  was  a  major  general. 

He  attended  the  Technical  University  of 
Berlin,  Charlottenburg  on  leave  from  the 
army  from  1925  to  1929.  He  took  a  doctorate 
in  jet  propulsion  in  1934. 

TAKES    VON    BRAUN    TO    PEENEMUKDE 

In  1931,  he  laid  the  basis  for  Germany's 
pre-eminence  in  pre- World  War  II  rocket  re- 
search by  establishing  a  center  at  Kum- 
mersdorf-'West,  near  Berlin,  to  which  young 
von  Braun  and  other  brilliant  scientists 
were  attracted. 

This  group  under  Dr.  Domberger  trans- 
ferred In  1937  to  Peenemunde,  where,  as 
"Army  Experimental  Station  North,"  they 
developed  the  V-1  (buzz  bomb)  and  V-2 
rockets  which  bombarded  Britain  in  the  late 
stages  of  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Domberger  spent  two  years  in  a  British 
prison  after  World  War  II.  He  and  von  Braun, 
now  one  of  the  top  executives  In  the  U.S. 
space  program,  came  to  this  country  under 
the  famed  "Project  Paper  Clip"  program 
which  recruited  more  than  100  Nazi  rocketry 
experts  for  work  in  our  rocket-missile  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Domberger  joined  Bell  Aerosystems  in 
1950.  He  retired  in  1965. 

Though  he  did  not  get  one  of  von  Braun's 
closeup  seats  at  the  launching,  he  did  get  to 
Interview  the  three  astronauts  who  have  been 
picked  to  ride  Apollo  11  to  the  moon.  He 
found  them  "very  relaxed,  very  confident" 
and  "everything  running  smoothly"  In  the 
tense  hours  before  blastoff. 


CHARLESTON  HOSPITAL  WORKERS 
STRIKE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Wednesday.  July  23.  1969 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent conclusion  of  the  Charleston  hos- 
pital workers'  strike  may  well  signal  a 
new  and  vital  phase  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle  in  America.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
incident  that  occurred  In  Memphis  last 
year  and  indicates  that  a  combined  effort 
for  racial  harmony  and  simple  economic 
justice  can  bring  together  black  and 
white  Americans  in  common  cause. 

The  implications  of  this  strike  sur- 
pass those  of  a  normal  labor  dispute  or 
even  of  another  racial  confrontation  in 
the  South.  Rather  it  signifies  the  com- 
pounding of  a  labor  problem  with  a  civil 
rights  issue  into  a  social,  economic  and 
political  operation.  The  settlement — 
which  included  de  facto  recognition  of 
unions  and  a  statewide  minimum  wage 
increase  of  30  cents  per  hour  effecting 
20,000  low-wage  employees — was  a  suc- 
cess for  the  black  hospital  workers  and 
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for  similarly  empoverished  workers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  poor  of  this  Nation  which  Michael 
Harrington  referred  to  as  the  "other 
America,"  continue  to  be  denied  recog- 
nition as  full  citizens  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  self-determination.  Society 
glorifies  work  as  the  prime  tool  for  social 
and  economic  mobility,  yet  even  employ- 
ment does  not  preclude  poverty  when 
the  terms  of  the  job  are  defined  by  abso- 
lute decree  of  the  employer.  The  non- 
white  poor  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
such  exploitation,  lacking  both  the  po- 
litical and  physical  power  with  which  to 
resist.  As  the  Preedomways  editorial 
points  out,  the  Charleston  strike  evi- 
dences a  growing  sense  of  class  among 
the  "underclass."  a  feeling  shared  with 
the  Mexican-American  grape  pickers  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  that  only 
through  unity  and  organization  can 
they  gain  recognition  as  equal  citizens. 

The  battle  for  the  right  to  unionize 
was  supposedly  fought  and  won  several 
decades  ago,  but  evidently  not  so  for 
black  workers  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Their 
attempts  to  improve  working  conditions 
and  inferior  wages— $1.30  per  hour- 
through  organization  were  answered  by 
the  firing  of  their  leaders.  Efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  striking  workers  by  the  South - 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
produced  police  abuse  and  outrageous 
handling  by  the  courts.  An  example  of 
this  was  the  charging  of  Rev.  Ralph  Ab- 
emathy,  renowned  for  his  nonviolence, 
with  "inciting  to  riot"  and  then  setting 
bail  at  $50,000.  As  Magistrate  Donald 
Barkowicz  explained  his  action — re- 
corded in  Jet  magazine  July  10,  1969: 

For  an  offense  of  this  nature.  In  fairness  tc> 
the  people  of  this  city.  I  cannot  order  bond 
for  a  penny  under  $50,000. 

Within  Charleston  the  sides  divided  on 
strictly  racial  lines,  although  the  issues 
and  the  means  of  settlement  were  eco- 
nomic. 

Political  support  for  the  strikers  from 
aroimd  the  Nation  was  interracial,  how- 
ever. Four  of  my  colleagues  and  I  spent 
a  day  in  Charleston  to  support  and  iden- 
tify with  this  important  movement.  In 
contrast  to  this  and  similar  efforts  by 
concemed  people  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  which  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KocH).  refers  in  his  account  of 
our  trip  reprinted  below.  For  over  a 
year,  HEW  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  hospital  over  numerous  violations  of 
civil  rights  laws  that  could  have  had  the 
legal  result  of  cutting  off  Federal  funds. 
Late  in  June  HEW  indicated  that  funds 
would  be  stopped  unless  the  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices,  among  the 
main  issues  in  the  strike,  were  ended.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  that  position  was 
withdrawn.  The  administration  had  ap- 
parently retreated  into  the  neutrality 
which  President  Nixon  advocated  in  his 
letter  to  Congressman  Koch.  It  was  that 
attitude  which  prompted  my  colleague  to 
quote  from  Dante: 

The  hottest  places  In  Heli  are  reserved  for 
those  who,  in  time  of  great  moral  crisis, 
maintain  their  neutraUty. 

From  this  incident  in  Charleston,  re- 
percussions will  emanate  throughout  the 
South  and  the  Nation,  announcing  to  all 
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who  are  enslaved  in  poverty  by  low  wages 
and  discrimination  without  recourse  for 
change  that  they  need  not  tolerate  that  . 
condition  any  longer.  Charleston  marks 
a  way  to  break  through:  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  civil  rights  and  the  labor 
movements.  The  recognition  of  common 
interests  developing  between  the  eco- 
nomic and  racially  exploited  within  this 
Nation  is  leading  to  a  unity  and  a  politi- 
cal strength  with  which  the  underclass 
may  achieve  equal  citizenship. 

I  would  offer  for  my  colleagues'  consid- 
eration the  following  articles  pertaining 
to  the  strike  by  hospital  workers  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  which  has  finally  been 
settled.  They  provide  accounts  of  the 
strike  from  several  perspectives  empha- 
sizing different  aspects  of  the  situation. 
They  testify  to  the  monolithic  resistance 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  all 
its  resources — with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment too  long  a  silent  accomplice — en- 
countered by  poor  blacks  in  Charleston 
as  they  assert  their  basic  right  to  union- 
ize. The  articles  document  one  instance 
of  a  determined  attempt  made  by  the 
employed  poor  to  overcome  their  status. 
"The  above-mentioned  articles  follow: 
[From  Preedomways,  spring  19691 
Charleston — Battleground  for  the  Dignity 
OF  THE  Poor 
At  this  writing  the  Hospital  Workers'  Strike 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  is  well  Into  Its 
third  month.  The  arbitrary  dismissal  of 
workers  for  their  union  activity,  court  in- 
junctions arbitrarily  limiting  the  number  of 
pickets  to  a  token,  mass  arrests  of  citizens 
of  all  ages,  who  have  attempted  peaceful 
demonstrations  In  accordance  with  their 
rights  under  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution — such  is  the  experience  of  the 
hospital  workers  today.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  employer  in  this  instance  is 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  State  Is 
carrying  out  its  declared  policy  of  not  recog- 
nizing unions  among  employees  who  work 
for  the  State.  This  is  a  policy  articulated  in 
words  by  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney 
General  and  reinforced  in  deeds  by  the  use 
of  state  troopers,  national  guardsmen  and 
police  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  intimida- 
tion. 

The  South  Carolina  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital and  the  Charleston  County  Hospital  -nre 
public  institutions  financed  by  the  taxes  of 
South  Carolina  citizens,  including  the  hos- 
pital workers — yet  not  even  Federal  law  guar- 
antees these  workers  the  right  to  have  a 
union  to  bargain  for  wages  and  conditions 
with  their  employers.  The  South  Carolina 
hospital  workers  are  indeed  part  of  the  pub- 
lic but  they  are  also  part  of  the  poor  of 
America  which  numbers  some  forty  million 
Americans. 

In  their  courageous  strike  the  hospital 
workers  in  South  Carolina  are  serving  as  the 
advanced  guard  representing  the  aspirations 
of  more  than  three  million  other  workers  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  throughout  the 
country  who  have  such  low  incomes  they  are 
part  of  the  poverty  scene  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  full  time  jobs  and  work  long 
hours.  The  machinery  of  the  State  In  South 
Carolina,  confronted  with  this  effort  of  the 
hospital  workers  to  gain  respect,  union  rec- 
ognition and  job  security,  is  showing  its  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  and  demonstratinz  once 
again  how  unrepresentative  government  is  in 
our  country.  And  once  again  the  glaring  con- 
tradiction is  posed  that  what  this  nation  Is 
allegedly  fighting  to  guarantee  to  South 
Vietnam  it  hasn't  guaranteed  to  the  poor  in 
America — that  is,  representative  government. 
The  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  this  in- 
stance, has  created  a  social  crisis  through 
the  preponderant  'ise  of  the  military  and  then 
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used  the  atmosphere  that  It  has  created  as 
an  excuse  for  Imposing  a  curfew  on  the  city 
of  Charleston,  which,  of  course.  Is  supposed 
to  be  In  the  Interest  of  "public  safety." 

Charleston  Is  a  crucial  battleground,  there- 
fore, in  this  new  phase  of  the  Freedom  Move- 
ment. The  dignity  of  the  poor  Is  being  as- 
serted In  a  determined  effort  to  build 
organization  powerful  enough  to  deal  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  labor.  Like 
every  healthy  movement  It  Is  producing  Its 
own  capable.  Indigenous  leadership.  Mary 
Moultrie.  President  of  the  Hospital  Workers 
Local  1199B  In  Charleston,  Is  one  example  and 
there  will  be  many  more  as  the  movement 
spreads. 

Fortunately,  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  has  brought  the  talents 
and  prestige  of  Its  organization  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  hospital  workers  In  Charleston. 
The  Reverend  Ralph  Abemathy.  President  of 
SCLC.  has  called  this  the  opening  of  the 
"second  chapter  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign." With  characteristic  energy  and  dedi- 
cation Reverend  Abernathy  and  members  of 
his  staff  have  lent  their  physical  presence  and 
Involvement  to  the  struggle  In  Charleston — 
while  at  the  same  time  cementing  bonds  of 
unity  and  cooperation  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Mexican-American  farm  workers  on 
strike  In  California. 

Tha  jnultl-ethnlc  character  of  the  develop- 
ing movement  of  the  poor  Is  one  of  its  great- 
est strengths.  The  Mexlcan-Amertcan  work- 
ers striking  the  commercial  grape  farms  on 
the  West  coast  and  the  Afro-American  hos- 
pital workers  in  Charleston  are  In  a  common 
struggle  against  exploitation.  Symbolizing 
the  employed  sections  of  the  urban  and  rural 
poor  these  current  struggles  embody  the  best 
Ln  the  nation's  future.  Once  they  and  others 
so  situated  win  the  power  which  comes 
through  organization,  they  can  become  the 
rallying  center  for  all  of  the  poor  across  the 
nation. 

The  cold  arrogance  which  President  Nixon 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet  recently  showed 
the  citizen  s  delegation  from  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  will  surprise   few.  Much  to 
the   contrary-.   It  served   to  clarify  relaUon- 
shlps  in  our  country  todav.  The  present  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  In  Washington,  In  Its  composi- 
tion. Is  very  much  the  brainchild  of  Strom 
Thurmond.  Mendel  Rivers  and  the  military 
"Defense"     Establishment— political     forces 
In  American  life  antagonistic  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  poor  for  a  better  life. 
_  The  struggle  for  the  human  dignity  and 
'  civil  rights"  of  the  poor  is  rapidly  being  de- 
fined as  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Free- 
dom   Movement.    This    definition    Is    being 
spelled  out  in  the  over-all  experience  of  the 
hospital  workers  In  Charleston  and  the  farm 
workers  in  California.  And  success  can  ab- 
solutely be  assured  by  massive  support  from 
the  public  at  large  throughout  the  country 
In  as  many  tangible  forms  as  possible 
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[From  Jet  magazine,  July  10. 1969) 
Beatings,  Hospital  Strike  End  in 
Charleston.  S.C 
Only  hours  after  William  Klrcher,  direc- 
tor of  organization  for  the  AFL-CIO  threat- 
ened already  uptight  Charleston.  S.C     with 
an  economically  strangling  dock  shutdown 
Medical  College  Hospital,  largest  of  the  two 
struck   hospitals  in  the  cltv.  agreed  to  de- 
mands for  reco^ltlon  of  400  striking  work- 
ers,  mostly   black   and   mostly   women    The 
hospital  even  agreed  to  rehire  all  the  strike 
leaders    it    fired    earlier.    The   heavily   black 
Longshoremen's  Union  was  set  to  close  the 
ports  when  one  hospital  capitulated  and  the 
other.   County   Hospital,   appeared   ready   to 
settle. 

Rev.  Andrew  Young,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  SCLC.  hailed  the  settlement  as  "a 
great  victory  for  nonviolence."  and  observed 
that  more  than  20.000  black  and  white  state 
employees  will  benefit  to  the  tune  of  $5  mil- 
lion next  year  as  a  result  of  the  militant 


three-month-long  stand  of  400  SCLC-backed 
black  strikers.  Said  Rev.  Young:  "The  civil 
righte  and  labor  coalition  begins  a  new  era  In 
the  struggle  for  economic  justice." 

Notable  also  in  the  agreement  Is  the  stipu- 
lation that  SCLC  president  Rev.  David  Aber- 
nathy, winner  of  his  first  major  victory  as 
top  leader,  and  an  aide,  Hoeea  Williams,  will 
be  released  from  jail  on  personal  recogni- 
zance bonds.  Abemathy  and  WUliams  were 
charged  with  inciting  a  riot,  parading  with- 
out a  permit  and  disorderly  conduct  after 
Police  Chief  John  Conroy  ordered  an  Aber- 
nathy-led  demonstration  of  400  black  march- 
ers to  disperse.  Both  Abemathy  and  Wil- 
liams, who  knelt  to  pray,  were  picked  up 
bodily  by  police  and  put  In  the  paddy  wagon. 
They  had  been  in  jail  since,  and  Abernathy 
had  refused  to  eat.  Mrs.  Juanlta  Abernathy, 
his  wife,  expressed  concern  for  his  health. 
Abemathy's  personal  physician,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Brown  of  Atlanta,  flew  in  and  after  perform- 
ing a  thorough  examination,  announced  that 
Abemathy  was  In  good  health.  Another  vis- 
itor to  the  Jail  was  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Sr. 

SCLC  lawyers  filed  suit  In  federal  court  to 
invalidate  the  South  Carolina  law  that  en- 
compasses "inciting  to  riot."  They  say  the 
law  Is  vague  and  unconstitutional.  In  set- 
ting an  unusual  $50,000  ball  on  Abernathy 
and  Williams.  Magistrate  Donald  Barkowlcz 
declared,  "for  an  offense  of  this  nature.  In 
fairness  to  the  people  of  this  city,  I  can- 
not order  bond  for  a  penny  under  $50,000." 
Civil  rights  observers  noted  bitterly  that 
Abernathy,  a  nonviolent  leader  for  14  years, 
"is  now  charged  with  inciting  a  riot  while 
praying.  It's  preposterous." 

The  hospital  strikers,  mostly  black  and  fe- 
male, fought  hard  for  union  recognition, 
higher  pay  (they  were  paid  81.30  an  hour), 
upgrading,  on-the-job  security  and  dignity 
as  workers  and  the  rehiring  of  12  workers  who 
were  fired  in  the  first  days  of  union  orga- 
nizing. The  strike  involves  two  of  the  city's 
largest  hospitals,  both  state  operated. 

SCLC  has  supported  the  strikers  since  al- 
most the  beginning.  While  Abernathy  and 
Williams  were  In  jail,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young 
SCLC  veteran  activist  was  In  charge  of  the 
organization's  activities.  When  Abemathy 
and  Williams  were  arrested  black  youths  re- 
portedly responded  by  throwing  rocks,  bricks 
and  bottles.  Gov.  Robert  McNalr  relmposed  a 
curfew  and  National  Gaurdsmen  were  reacti- 
vated. About  40  youths  were  arrested  a  few 
days  later. 

(Note. — Captions  under  pictures  accom- 
panying JET  article:  "With  bayoneted  rifles 
at  a  menacing  ready,  heavily  armed  guards- 
men advance  In  wedge  formation  on  black 
demonstrators."  "At  start  of  march.  Aber- 
nathy, strike  leaders  Mary  MoiUtrle.  Williams 
are  accosted  by  Police  Chief  Conroy,  cops, 
newsmen."  "tJndaimted  by  amputated  foot, 
veteran  SCLC  rights  worker.  Ben  (Sunshine)' 
Owens,  joins  march  with  Kosea  Williams.") 


(Prom  the  Park  East,  June  12,  1969) 
Bid  From  Abernathy  Takes  Koch  to  Strike- 
Torn    Charleston 
(By  Edward  I.  Koch) 
(EDrroR's  note — On  a  recent  one-day  visit 
to  strike-torn  Charleston.  So.  Car.,  Park  East 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  met  with  lead- 
ers  of   the   Southern    Christian    Leadership 
Conference,  toured  the  city  and  gained  what 
he  believes  are  certain  insights  Into  the  en- 
tire question  of  relations  be<tween  blacks  and 
whites,    both   here   In   New  York   City   and 
throughout  the  nation.  Here,  he  chroinlcles 
his  day  in  Charleston,  from  the  correspond- 
ence which  preceded  It  to  the  thoughts  which 
concluded   it.  We  felt  that  It  woiUd  be  of 
Interest  to  our  readers  as  an  example  of  how 
men  and  women  of  dedication  and  compas- 
sion can  work  together  towards  a  common 
goal,  despite  the  differences  in  the  color  of 
their  skin.) 
On  April  29,  I  prepared  and  sent  the  fol- 


lowing letter  to  President  Richard  Nixon 
which  I  circulated  here  on  the  Hill  among 
my  colleagues  In  the  House.  Out  of  the  33  to 
whom  I  submitted  the  letter,  25  ooslgned  it. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  The  most  serious 
problem  which  this  country  faces  and  which 
you  as  our  President  must  deal  with  every 
day  is  the  racial  confrontation.  It  shows  it- 
self in  a  multitude  of  forms:  the  violent  stu- 
dent demonstrations,  the  wild  melees  In  our 
ghettos  sometimes  resulting  In  burning  and 
looting,  the  disrespect  for  law  and  order.  We 
all  know  that  while  violence  can  never  be 
tolerated.  It  too  often  arises  because  the 
peaceful  forms  of  protest,  the  lawful  avenues 
of  dissent,  are  shut  off  from  those  who  have 
been  shut  out  of  our  society.  A  vivid  and 
current  demonstration  of  the  hopelessness 
and  helplessness  which  lead  to  violations  of 
the  law  and  in  this  case,  apparently  peace- 
ful non-violent  demonstrations,  is  taking 
place  In  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 

"In  Charleston,  hospital  workers,  seeking 
the  right  to  unionize  so  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tempt a  peaceful  way  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  a  decent  wage  are 
being  subjected  to  the  kind  of  treatment 
that  those  who  now  make  up  the  great 
unions  of  the  country  were  faced  with  In 
1935  when  we  had  the  age  of  the  factory 
sit-ins.  when  courts  enjoined  picket  lines. 
The  workers  of  that  era.  primarllv  white, 
overcame  the  power  structure  of  that  day 
and  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  Wagner 
Act  was  passed  which  made  It  clear  that 
collective  bargaining  from  that  point  on  was 
to  be  the  norm  and  not  the  exception.  To- 
day In  Charleston,  the  most  deprived  of  our 
society  are  seeking  the  same  norm,  namely 
collective  bargaining  and  the  power  stru"- 
ture  is  again  resisting. 

"Mr.  President,  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  prestige  of  your  great  office  and 
Intercede  on  behalf  of  our  most  impover- 
ished citizens  who  are  not  on  welfare  but 
are  attempting  to  earn  a  living  wage  and 
who  need  our  help.  The  same  issue  was  pres- 
ent in  the  Memphis  sanitation  strike  which 
culminated  utlmately  In  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  who  was 
present  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  protest 
march  in  support  of  the  sanitation  men  on 
strike.  History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself 
so  that  today  we  see  his  widow.  Coretta  King, 
going  to  Charleston  for  that  same  purpose. 
We  urge  you  to  send  your  most  trusted 
representative  to  be  present  so  that  those 
who  feel  they  have  no  stake  In  our  society 
will  know  that  the  President  stands  with 
them." 

THE    PRESIDENT    RESPONDS 

As  I  write  this  article,  I  have  before  me 
the  response  from  the  President  dated  May 
6  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  appreciate 
your  letter  of  April  29,  co-signed  by  varlovis 
of  your  colleagues,  requesting  that  I  send  a 
representative  to  Charleston  to  be  present 
so  that  those  who  feel  they  have  no  stake  In 
our  society  will  know  that  the  President 
stands  with  them.' 

"The  Administration  has  kept  itself  fully 
apprised  of  developments  In  Charleston  dur- 
ing this  controversy.  I  have  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  observers  on  the 
scene.  He  is  keeping  me  Informed  on  a  reg- 
ulEur  basis. 

■I  question  whether  the  presence  of  a 
Presidential  representative  would  aid  In  a 
fair  resolution  of  the  controversv.  under  the 
circumstances.  I  think  each  of  us  has  an 
obligation,  in  situations  of  this  kind,  to  do 
what  we  can  to  urge  contending  parties  to 
resolve  their  differences  In  a  calm  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  good  faith.  Let  us  join 
In  urging  the  parties  to  quiet  the  situation 
and  continue  to  seek  a  peaceful  and  mu- 
tually satisfactory  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

"Sincerely. 

"Richard  M.  Nixon." 


Juhj  23,  1969 


The  day  after  I  sent  my  letter.  I  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy, 
as  did  a  number  of  other  congressmen  here 
on  the  Hill.  The  telegram  requested  that  I 
come  to  Charleston  on  May  11  to  participate 
In  what  he  referred  to  as  a  Mothers'  Day 
March  in  support  of  the  hospital  employee 
strikers.  When  I  received  the  telegram,  for 
a  brief  moment  I  thought  of  the  day  of  re- 
laxation that  might  have  been,  but  how 
could  I  not  go? 

In  1961.  when  New  York  State  did  not 
recognize  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
for  Its  hospital  workers,  I  marched  in  a 
picket  line  in  front  of  the  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital.  And  last  year,  when  the 
sanitation  workers  In  Memphis.  Tenn..  were 
seeking  union  recognition  from  the  city,  I 
marched  with  them. 

So,  I  left  LaGuardla  Airport  on  Sunday 
morning  at  11:10  a.m.  for  Charleston.  For 
the  next  three  hours  I  had  as  a  seat  com- 
panion a  gentleman  to  whom  I  Introduced 
myself  and  who.  it  turned  out,  was  an  afflu- 
ent member  of  the  business  community.  He 
had  just  come  back  from  a  pleasure  trip 
to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

As  we  ate  our  meal  and  were  served  our 
drinks  we  talked.  I  rarely  drink  at  11:30  In 
the  morning,  but  what  can  you  do  when  the 
stewardess  rolls  through  the  plane  with  her 
liquors  and  plunks  two — not  one  but  two — 
miniature  bottles  of  whatever  you  want  on 
your  table?  When  I  was  young  I  thought 
that  the  only  people  who  drank  during  the 
day  were  the  superintendents  who  fixed  the 
plumbing  when  my  mother  called  them.  Af- 
ter they  had  fixed  it,  she  would  give  them 
a  drink  with  a  tip.  But.  there  I  was.  thirty 
or  more  years  after  thoFe  childhood  episodes, 
drinking  in  the  morning. 

All  I  could  manage  was  one  Bloody  Mary 
and  when  I  returned  the  second  bottle  un- 
opened to  the  stewardess,  she  said.  "But,  take 
it  with  you.  It's  yours." 

TAKING    NO   CHANCES 

"No,"  I  said  after  a  moment's  thought.  "I 
am  going  to  Charleston  and  I  don't  know 
what's  going  to  happen  down  there,  but  if  I 
get  arrested,  I  don't  want  the  cops  to  find  a 
bottle  of  liquor  In  my  pocket."  So.  my  seat 
companion  took  it  home  with  him. 

In  those  three  hours  of  conversation  that 
I  had  with  my  acquaintance,  whose  name  I 
don't  even  recall  now.  I  asked  him  about  the 
racial  situation  In  New  York  City.  What  did 
he  think?  What  would  he  do?  And  he  said, 
rather  wistfully.  "The  people  who  used  to  be 
satisfied  to  earn  a  good  living  are  now  mili- 
tant past  the  fHDint  of  propriety."  I  decided 
not  to  argue  with  him — what  good  would  It 
do?  But  I  thought  to  myself.  "What  would  he 
say  to  those  on  strike  In  Charleston  who  are 
earning  $1,30  an  hour?  What  would  he  say 
to  the  great  number  of  under-employed  and 
unemployed  blacks  in  this  country?" 

We  made  one  stop  before  Charleston — It 
w.^s  Ch.-.rlotte — and  about  eight  blacks  got 
on  the  plane;  one  in  particular  stood  out 
because  of  his  flamboyant  manner.  Dressed 
in  a  suede  vest  cut  with  an  Indian  floral  pat- 
tern, dark  glasses  and  sideburns,  he  looked 
for  all  the  world  as  though  he  were  acting  a 
part.  I  was  sure  he  was  going  to  the  march 
and,  sure  enough,  about  two  hours  latrr  I 
saw  him  on  the  platform  at  the  County 
Convention  Hall  where  he  was  introduced  rs 
Jessie  Jackson,  the  man  who  was  In  charze 
cf  affairs  at  Resurrection  City  last  year. 

When  we  disembarked  at  Charleston  and  I 
approached  the  terminal.  I  noticed  three 
blacks  wearing  buttons  which  said  "Com- 
mittee." I  looked  expectantly  at  them  and 
one  asked.  "Are  you  Congressman  Koch?"  It 
was  Mr.  Harrison,  a  member  of  SCLC.  who 
was  to  drive  me  to  the  motel  where  the  com- 
mittee was  meeting.  He  was  a  big  heavv-.<=et 
man  who  said  he  taught  school.  I  commented 
that  he  had  no  distinguishable  .southern 
accent  for  he  really  talked  like  a  New  Yrrker. 
and  he  seemed  startled  bv  this  observation. 
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At  the  motel,  I  entered  a  small  room  where 
there  were  about  15  people.  In  the  center  was 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  and  as  I  looked 
around  I  saw  two  old  friends.  Deputy  Mayor 
Tim  Costello  and  Jim  McNamara.  On  every 
march  I  have  ever  been  In  Involving  civil 
rights.  Tim  and  Jim  were  always  there  and  I 
thought,  "How  nice." 

I  was  Introduced  to  Mr.  Abernathy  who  was 
the  only  man  In  the  room  wearing  cuff  links 
and  a  carnation  in  his  lapel,  but  somehow 
they  did  not  seem  out  of  place.  "Let's  all  have 
lunch."  he  suggested,  and  we  proceeded  to 
the  hotel's  dining  room.  Sitting  next  to  me 
was  Ralph  Abernathy's  son.  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy III.  a  youngster  about  ten  years  old 
with  a  bright  eyes  and  a  sweet  smile.  He  told 
me  he  was  the  only  black  child  in  his  class 
which  was  located  in  a  white  Atlanta  neigh- 
borhood, that  he  liked  his  teachers  and  that 
he  was  learning  French.  I  asked  him,  "What 
do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?"  And 
he  said  to  me,  "Well,  I  haven't  made  up  my 
mind.  I  want  to  be  either  a  minister,  an 
attorney  or  a  freedom  fighter." 

Also  sitting  next  to  me  was  a  young  man 
I  judged  to  be  about  30  years  old.  He  said  he 
was  employed  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  assigned  as  a  bodyguard  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy. I  asked  him  whether  being  employed 
by  the  state  made  him  suspect  by  others  and 
he  said,  "Sure,  it  does  for  some."  But,  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  a  wealth  of  good  feeling 
between  the  minister  and  his  bodyguard. 

When  we  left  the  restaurant  to  go  to  the 
county  auditorium,  I  saw  the  Rangers  for 
the  first  time,  the  men  assigned  to  the  job 
of  security  and  order  for  the  march.  They 
wore  red  "Texan  stetsons,  white  bush  jackets 
and  trousers,  black  boots,  and  red  or  black 
kerchiefs.  How  different  they  seemed  from 
the  Black  Panthers  who,  had  they  been  pres- 
ent, would  have  worn  their  black  berets, 
leather  jackets  and  dark  glasses.  My  hostil- 
ity toward  the  Infiammatory  Panthers  made 
me  feel  an  empathy,  a  rapport  with  these 
Rangers  who  clearly  were  capable  of  defend- 
ing the  march  without  scaring  the  marchers. 
One  of  them,  Francois  Alvarez  (the  leader,  I 
believe),  looked  like  a  young  Juano  Hernan- 
dez and  assisted  me  In  finding  a  seat  on  the 
platform. 

In  the  car  on  the  way  to  the  County  Hall, 
I  sat  next  to  a  young  black  who  was  still  In 
high  school.  Asked  what  he  planned  to  do 
after  he  finished  school  he  said  he  had  al- 
ready been  interviewed  by  the  FBI  for  place- 
ment with  them  and  that  he  hoped  to  be 
accepted.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we  have 
come  a  ways  If  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  seeking  out 
blacks  and  blacks.  In  turn,  are  thinking  of 
an  FBI  career. 

Perhaps  60  people  were  grouped  on  the 
platform,  union  leaders  who  included  Leon 
Davis,  the  head  of  Local  1199  who  had  grown 
whiskers  since  I  had  last  seen  him.  Then 
there  were  the  interminable  speeches,  two 
of  which  were  very  mcving — otie  by  Walter 
Reuther.  the  other  by  Walter  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Reuther  talked  about  unionism  and 
solidarity  and  how  they  had  brought  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  recognize  In  the  early  '30s  that 
men  have  the  right  to  organize  in  defense 
and  sale  of  their  labor.  After  speaking,  he 
gave  a  SIO.OOO  check  to  Mary  Moultrie,  a 
youn^  black  w-.man.  chairman  of  the  hospi- 
tal strikers,  who  was  perhaps  28  or  30.  He 
V:lssed  her  as  he  gave  her  the  check  and  then, 
as  he  gave  Ralph  Abernathy  a  bear  hug.  one 
of  the  people  on  t'ne  platform  said  to  me. 
"The  $10,000  will  last  us  three  days."  Reu- 
ther. of  course,  had  recognized  this  and  said 
there  would  be  more  money  coming  so  long 
as  the  strike  lasted. 

And  then  Walter  Fauntroy,  a  minister, 
spoke  He  talked  about  Martin  Luther  King. 
He  repeated  over  and  over  that  "Martin  had 
had  impossible  dreams  and  had  made  some 
of  them  come  true."  He  said.  "Martin  was 
different — he  talked  the  talk  and  walked  the 
walk"  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he 
sang  the  "Quest"  song  from  The  Man  of  La 
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Mancha — of  the  impossible  dream  and  the 
unreachable  star.  And  the  hall  was  hushed  as 
he  sang  a  capella,  and  tears  trickled  down 
his  face. 

When  he  finished,  two  ladles  were  intro- 
duced; one  was  the  mother  to  be  honored 
that  day,  the  other  was  Rosa  Parks,  the 
woman  who.  In  Montgomery.  Ala.,  back  In 
1956  or  so.  had  been  the  instigator  of  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott.  She  was  a  woman, 
very  fragile  and  serene,  who  appeared  al- 
most white  In  feature  and  color  and  said 
not  a  word  as  she  held  the  floral  bonquet 
that  was  handed  to  her.  Here,  I  thought, 
stands  one  of  the  great  women  in  America's 
history  who  had  the  courage  and  the  stamina 
not  to  give  up  her  seat  to  a  white  man  Just 
because  the  law  said  she  must,  and  who.  be- 
cause of  her  bravery.  Inspired  Montgomery 
to  walk  to  work  for  364  days  until  the  bus 
company  was  brought  to  Its  knees  and 
changed  Its  rules,  rules  which,  had  they 
been  attacked  in  court  five  years  later, 
would  have  been  ruled  unconstitutional  In 
any  event. 

Time  was  running  out;  we  would  have  to 
leave  shortly  to  catch  our  plane.  Congress- 
man John  Conyers  from  Detroit,  who  led  the 
delegation  of  five  Congressmen — which  In- 
cluded William  F.  Ryan,  Allard  K.  Lowen- 
steln.  and  myself  from  New  York,  and 
Charles  C  Dlggs  Jr.  and  John  Conyers  from 
Michigan — was  .asked  to  speak  for  all  of  us. 
As  I  sat  there,  a  train  of  thoughts  ran 
through  my  head  which  went  something  like 
this.  What  has  happened  since  the  March  on 
Washington?  Why  Is  It  there  are  warmth 
and  brotherhood  here  In  Charleston  and 
coldness  and  apartheid  in  New  York  City?  I 
thought  of  other  civil  rights  campaigns  I 
had  been  in — walking  in  the  1963  Washing- 
ton March;  voliuiteerlng  as  a  lawver  in 
Laurel,  Miss,  in  1964;  and  lending  moral 
support  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1965  and  In 
Memphis.  Tenn..  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  I 
remembered  those  events  and  I  thought  of 
New  York  City  today  and  wondered  why  we 
had  permitted  the  lunatics,  black  and  white, 
to  end  the  partnership. 

Then,  John  Conyers  Introduced  each  of 
us  by  name,  and  as  I  returned  to  my  seat. 
Mary  Moultrie  held  out  her  hand,  saying 
thank  you.  I  gave  her  a  kiss  and  then  went 
over  to  Ralph  Abernathy  who  stood  with 
his  arms  held  out.  We  embraced  one  another 
in  an  abrazo. 

As  I  left  the  hall  to  get  to  the  airport  in 
the  Volkswagen  that  was  jammed  with  three 
Congressmen  and  one  Deputy  Mayor  of  the 
City  if  New  York  and  a  driver,  I  kept  think- 
ing of  what  I  would  have  liked  to  have  said, 
I  wanted  to  tell  them  that  Ralph  Abemathy 
III  had  summed  It  up  when  he  said  he 
wanted  to  be  a  freedom  fighter,  and  I  would 
have  told  them  that  he  would  not  have  to 
choose  as  he  thought,  but  that  he  could  be  a 
freedom  fighter  along  with  being  a  minister 
or  an  attorney.  Sophomorlc  as  It  might  have 
sounded.  I  would  have  said  that  I  intend  to 
be  a  Congressman  and  a  freedom  fighter, 

I  thought  again  of  President  Nixon's  re- 
sponse, "I  question  whether  the  presence 
of  a  Presidential  representative  would  aid 
in  a  fair  resolution  of  the  controversy  , 
How  different  from  what  John  F.  Kennedy 
would  have  said,  and  I  was  reminded  of  the 
quote  from  Dante  which  the  late  President 
often  tised.  "The  hottest  places  in  Hell  are 
reserved  for  those  who.  In  time  of  great  moral 
crisis,  maintain  their  neutrality."  It  is  not 
the  President  alone,  but  all  of  us  who  will 
be  damned  If  we  stand  aside. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  19.  19691 

Second  Hospital  Ends  Carolina  Strike — 113- 
Day    Walkout    Marked    by    Ti-rmoil    in 
Charleston 
Charleston,    S.C,    July     18. — A     llS-day 

strike  at  Charleston  County  Hospital  ended 

today. 
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The  settlement  came  three  weeks  after  an 
end  to  a  larger,  companion  strike  at  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  University  Hospital. 

The  walkout  by  low-paid  Negro  nonpro- 
fessional workers,  most  of  whom  are  women, 
brought  organized  labor  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  together  for  the  first  time  In  the 
South, 

Sitting  beside  Miss  Rosetta  Simmons, 
chairman  of  a  five-member  negotiating  team 
for  the  strikers,  Mitchell  Graham,  chair- 
man of  the  Charleston  County  Council,  told 
a  news  conference,  "I  am  happy  that  strike 
and  turmoil  In  the  streets  of  Charleston  have 
ended." 

Miss  Simmons  said,  "We  are  returning  to 
work  with  a  relation  of  mutual  respect  and 
dignity  " 

Forty-two  of  the  65  workers  will  return  to 
work  Tuesday  and  the  council  agreed  "to 
make  every  effort"  to  employ  the  others  with- 
in three  months  without  any  overstafflng. 

An  announcement  of  the  settlement 
scheduled  for  10  am.  was  delayed  six  hours 
by  a  disagreement  over  details  of  a  grievance 
procedure 

Finally,  the  County  Council  agreed  to  a 
proposal  by  the  workers  to  end  the  strike, 
but  to  continue  to  work  on  the  grievance 
procedure. 

After  a  two-hour  morning  session  ended 
withour  Agreement,  the  Charleston  project 
director  for  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 


ship Conference,  Carl  Parrls,  was  arrested 
outside  the  council  offices  on  a  disorderly 
conduct  charge  and  a  charge  of  blocking  a 
driveway  while  leading  a  demonstration  of 
about  30  teenagers. 

About  an  hour  earlier  pickets  had  been 
ordered  to  return  to  the  hospital,  and  there 
was  a  possibility  that  the  settlement  talks 
would  collapse. 

The  workers'  committee  and  the  County 
Council  met  most  of  Wednesday  and  yes- 
terday working  out  settlement  terms. 

Mr.  Graham  termed  the  settlement  a  vic- 
tory "only  for  the  people  of  Charleston  county 
and  those  who  are  111  at  the  hospital." 

"We  gained  recognition  as  human  beings 
m  this  community,"  Miss  Simmons  said  of 
the  striking  workers.  "It  has  accomplished 
a  lot  for  the  poor  people  of  the  city,"  she 
said.  Mr.  Graham  promised  a  minimum  hour- 
ly wage  of  at  least  $1.70  next  year  and  to 
attempt  to  make  It  $1.75. 

The  hospital  had  Increased  Its  minimum 
wage  from  $1.30  an  hour  to  $1.60  on  July  1 
to  conform  with  the  new  minimum  at  the 
Medical    University    Hospital. 

A  week  ago  the  County  Council  had  re- 
fused to  set  a  time  table  on  the  rehiring  of 
all  the  workers,  a  key  demand  by  the  strikers. 
Ml&s  Simmons  expressed  confidence  that  all 
would  retiun  to  work  before  90  days 

In  adldtlon  to  accepting  the  timetable  for 
re-employment    the    County    Council    also 


dropped  a  ban  on  union  activities  by  the 
workers  from  its  offer  of  last  week.  Also 
dropped  was  a  provision  that  would  have 
made  a  worker  with  pending  criminal  charges 
ineligible  for  re-employment. 

Several  workers  had  been  jailed  during 
street  demonstrations  earlier  in  the  strike. 

The  strike  brought  the  leadership  confer- 
ence and  Local  1199  of  the  Hospital  and  Nurs- 
ing Home  Workers  together  in  Charleston. 
Miss  Simmons  praised  leaders  of  both  groups 
for  their  roles.  Isaiah  Bennett,  state  director 
of  Local  1199B  In  Charleston,  said  the  next 
emphajBls  would  be  on  voter  registration  and 
an  attempt  to  organize  p>oor  workers  through- 
out the  state. 

The  grievance  procedure  was  slowed  by  an 
Insistence  by  the  workers'  committee  for  a 
written  provision  to  allow  a  worker  with  a 
grievance  to  have  another  worker  accom- 
pany him  at  any  stage  of  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure. 

This  was  provided  In  the  settlement  of  the 
Medical  University  strike. 

Mr.  Graham  said  the  grievance  procedure 
would  be  reviewed  with  all  county  employees 
and  changes  adopted  If  found  necessary.  But 
a  union  official,  Henry  Nicholas,  told  news- 
men later  that  the  council  had  agreed  pri- 
vately to  continue  negotiations  with  Miss 
Slminons  and  her  committee  on  this  point. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Is  assistant  national  organizing 
director  of  Local  1199  in  New  York. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation; 
whom  shall  I  fear? — Psalm  27:  1. 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  a  world  filled 
with  the  noise  of  those  who  put  their 
faith  in  violence  and  whose  loud  clamor 
would  drown  out  the  efforts  of  those  who 
seek  the  rights  of  men  in  the  right  way, 
we  come  praying  to  be  kept  steady  in  a 
world  of  change  and  to  be  made  strong 
in  a  swiftly  moving  age. 

Grant  unto  us  a  vision  of  Thy  great- 
ness and  an  experience  of  Thy  presence 
that  we  may  lead  our  Nation  in  the  good 
paths  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Help  us  to  meet  this  hard  day  with 
high  courage,  to  do  our  demanding  duties 
with  undying  devotion  and  to  practice 
what  we  profess  lest  our  professions  be 
proven  impractical. 

Give  to  these  leaders  of  our  people  the 
insight  and  the  inspiration  to  lead  our 
beloved  Republic  in  making  the  Ameri- 
can dream  a  reahty  in  our  day. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight,  July  24,  1969,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  13079,  to  extend  the 
interest  equalization  tax  until  August  31 
1969. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.   13080 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  13080)  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  days  the  existing  rates  of  in- 
come tax  withholding. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSING.  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  121] 

Abbltt  Dlggs  Lujan 

.trends  Dlngell  May 

Blackburn  Dorn  O'Konski 

Broyhlll,  Va.  HaJpern  Ottlnger 

CahlU  Hawkins  Pike 

Carey  Howard  Poage 

Cellar  Ichord  Powell 

Clark  Kirwan  Bostenkowski 

Conyers  Kleppe  Scheuer 

Davis.  Ga.  Landgrebe  Stokes 

Dawson  Lipscomb  TeagTie,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza  Lowensteln  Wiggins 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU,  396 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY, TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  ihis  been  cleared 
with  the  minority? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  has  been  cleared ;  yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION    FOR    COMMnTEE    ON 
MERCHANT    MARINE    AND    FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4813  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  imtil  midnight  Friday,  July  25,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  4813. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
by  the  minority  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Gray)  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  bill,  H.R.  4813,  ex- 
tends the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Pishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12964)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
cent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

APOLLO    1 1    SPLASHDOWN 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  announce  to  the  House  the  very 
wonderful  news  that  Apollo  ll's  droge 
chutes  are  now  out,  it  is  on  the  way 
down,  and  is  5  minutes  from  splash- 
down. The  astronauts  are  back. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  thinks  that  2  hours 
will  be  enough  time  to  properly  discuss 
that  part  of  the  hearings  dealing  with 
Mr.  Bator  and  others  from  the  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Center, 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  referring  to  Edmund  Bator? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  spend  too  much  time  with 
that  gentleman.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
any  brains  in  his  head. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12964,  with  Mr. 
Hays  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rodney)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederbekg) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  this 
is  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 


Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970. 

On  page  2  of  the  committee  report 
there  will  be  found  a  table  which  indi- 
cates the  action  of  the  committee  as 
compared    with    the    umounts    of    the 
budget  requests  and  as  compared  with 
last  year's  appropriations.  As  indicated 
in  this  table,  the  total  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  funding  bill  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  is  $2,534,134,200,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $479,461,300  over  the 
total  provided  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
large  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the 
additional  $244,466,000  provided  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  combat  crime 
and  narcotics  violations,  the  increase  of 
$120,850,000  provided  for  the  taking  of 
the  19th  Decennial  Census  and  the  in- 
crease of  $89,739,000  for  the  Maritime 
Administration,  principally  for  new  ship 
construction.  The  amount  requested  in 
the  budget  estimate  for  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  the  item  of  ship  con- 
struction    subsidies     was     $15,918,000, 
which  is  a  completely  unrealistic  figure. 
The  table  I  have  referred  to  reads  as 
follows : 


Bill  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1969 

(enacted  to 

d«te) 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  fiscal 
year  1970 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1969 

(enacted  to 

date) 

(5) 


Department  of  State $398,091  600 

Department  of  Justice 545  582' 000 

Department  ot  Commerce 767,563  000 

The  Judiciary 109,944,900 

Related  Agencies 233,491,400 

ToUl 2.054,672,900 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1970 

(6) 


$408,381,000 
845, 976, 000 
812,486,000 
125,024,600 
283, 837,  000 


$404,122,600 
790. 048, 000 
956, 450, 000 
121,026,200 
262,487,400 


+$6,031,000 

^244,466.000 

-188,887,000 

+  11,081,300 

+28,996.000 


-$4,258,400 

-55,928,000 

-rl43,%4,000 

-3,998,400 

-21,349,600 


2.475,704,600     2,534,134,200      +479,461,300         +58,429,600 


For  many  years  past,  we  have  been  ap- 
propriating $120,  $130,  $140  million  and 
more  for  American  ship  construction 
subsidies.  It  would  appear  that  with  the 
ridiculously  low  requested  amount,  to 
wit:  $15,918,000,  together  with  the  un- 
obligated balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  provisions 
would  be  made  for  the  building  of  eight 
to  10  new  ships  during  this  fiscal  year. 
The  committee,  fully  realizing  this  com- 
pletely unrealistic  approach  to  solution 
of  our  merchant  marine  problems  has 
appropriated  $200  million  carried  in  this 
bill  for  ship  construction  subsidies.  This 
would  provide  not  even  a  sufficient  nimi- 
ber  of  ships  necessary  to  catch  up  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  foreign 
powers  in  their  ship  construction  pro- 
grams. It  would  provide  approximately 
30  to  33  new  ships  this  year. 

Continuing  with  regard  to  the  contents 
of  the  pending  bill,  and  beginning  with 
the  first  of  the  departments  provided  for 
therein,  we  find  that  the  Department  of 
State  revised  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  as  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee, totaled  $408,381,000.  The  committee 
has  included  in  this  bill  $404,122,600, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $4,258,400  in  the 
total  budget  estimates  and  is  an  increase 
of  $6,031,000  over  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 


Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
an  announcement? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  the  three  astronauts  have 
now  splashed  down  9  miles  ofif  the 
carrier  Hornet.  The  horizon  is  10  miles. 
So  they  are  now  proceeding  in  the  Hornet 
to  pick  up  the  astronauts. 

Everybody  hoped  they  would  land 
safely.  They  have  now  returned  safely 
to  earth,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  picked 
up  safely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  person  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  this  Committee  of 
the  Whole  who  does  not  welcome  the 
news  just  delivered  by  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   I  Mr.  PlTLTON  » . 

To  return  to  the  requested  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  we 
say  in  this  report  that  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  number  of 
positions  in  the  Department  of  State, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Insofar  as  the  ap- 
propriations therefor,  which  are  con- 
tained in  title  I  of  the  accompanj-ing 
bill,  the  total  number  of  positions  pro- 
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vided  amounts  to  15,073,  which  is  actu- 
ally less  than  the  number  provided  8 
year  ago.  This  record  has  been  accom- 
phshed  through  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  headed  by  Secretary 
Rusk  in  the  previous  administration 
and  by  Secretar>'  Rogers  in  the  current 
administration,  as  well  as  some  little 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Congress. 
Two  career  foreign  service  ofiBcers,  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretaries  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration William  J.  Crockett  and 
Idar  Rimestad,  are  also  entitled  to  com- 
mendations for  their  leadership. 

The  first  of  the  items  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  entitled  "Salaries  and 
Expenses."  The  committee  has  included 
$207,095,600  for  these  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. I  should  point  out.  as  indicated 
at  page  3  of  the  report,  that  no  funds 
were  requested  for  the  opening  of  any 
additional  passport  offices  and  no  funds 
whatever  have  been  provided  for  that 
purpose  in  this  bill. 

The  next  item  is  the  so-called  repre- 
sentation allowances,  which  I  believe  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
cemmcHied  on  on  previous  occasions. 
The  committee  is  including  for  these  al- 
lowances S993.000.  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 901  of  the  Foreign  Sen'ice  Act  of 
1946.  This  amount  is  the  same  as  pro- 
vided in  the  5  preceding  years. 

It  is  the  full  amount  requested  in  the 
budget  estimate.  It  should  provide,  I 
shall  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
ample  entertainment  for  our  Embassies 
and  posts  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  should  think  a  mil- 
lion dollars  would  be  ample  for  liquor 
and  food. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh.  but 
that  is  not  all.  I  must  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  We  also  have  some 
money  in  this  bill  in  connection  with 
the  American  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  must  have  some  entertain- 
ment money.  And  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  has  to  do  some  entertaining,  too. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  have  been  the 
next  question.  How  much  do  you  have  for 
all  the  rest  of  these  international  or- 
ganizations of  one  kind  or  another? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  have 
not  increased  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  there  not  have  been 
a  cut  with  respect  to  this? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Theoret- 
ically there  could  have  been  a  cut.  How- 
ever, we  must  make  siu-e  that  they  have 
enough  money  to  dispense  martinis,  gib- 
sons,  whiskies  and  sodas,  and  such  things 
when  they  are  required.  This  is  a  world- 
wide operation,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  It  seems  the 
more  money  we  spend  the  more  trouble 
we  get  into  around  the  world.  If  it  is 
trouble  we  want,  we  ought  to  spend  more 
money. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  we 
considered  a  number  of  items  in  this  bill 
which  we  thought  might  contribute  to 
trouble    between    ourselves    and    other 


countries,  and  we  have  not  allowed  any 
funds  at  all  for  them.  But  we  certainly 
cannot  deny  our  diplomats  the  enter- 
tainment which  biecomes  necessary. 
These  are — what  did  we  call  them  some 
years  ago? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Tools  of  the  trade. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Tools  of 
the  trade. 

Continuing  through  the  Department 
of  State,  I  should  like  to  pause  here  and 
point  out,  with  regard  to  the  item  for 
international  fisheries  commissions, 
that  the  committee  has  allowed  the  sum 
of  $2,335,000  to  cover  the  U.S.  share  of 
expenses  of  eight  International  fisheries 
commissions  in  which  it  participates, 
and  also  for  the  expenses  of  the  U.S. 
commissioners.  The  amount  allowed  is 
$260,000  more  than  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  is  $180,000  over 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  has  approved  $1,263,- 
000  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
mission, which  is  an  Increase  of  $200,000 
over  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate, 
for  the  control  of  sea  lamprey  eels. 

The  final  item  to  which  I  should  like 
to  direct  attention  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  entitled  "Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Activi- 
ties." Here  the  amoimt  allowed  is  the 
same  amount  as  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  is  a  decrease  of  $3.- 
975,000  from  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate. 

This  has  been  the  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's discovery  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  been  sending  some  viciously 
obscene  and  filthy  plays  abroad  to  be 
exhibited,  of  all  places,  in  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  We  all  know  that 
when  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iron  Curtain 
countries  send  their  examples  of  their 
culture  to  this  country  they  are  meticu- 
lous insofar  as  their  being  above  re- 
proach as  to  obscenity  or  pornography. 
First  they  proposed  to  send  a  certain 
play  which  was  observed  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Department  of  State,  who 
is  no  longer  with  them.  He  is  back  in  the 
Information  Agency,  which  he  should 
never  have  left.  This  was  Mr.  Bator,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  Bator  went  out  to  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  attended  a  pre-presenta- 
tion  of  these  plays.  He  saw  the  exact 
presentation  which  was  to  be  given  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  such  countries 
as  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  et  cetera.  He 
thought  one  of  these  plays  "America 
Hurrah"  was  so  raw  that  it  should  be 
deleted  from  the  program.  By  the  time 
the  committee  was  holding  hearings  we 
had  obtained  the  script  of  a  play  called 
"Chicago."  which  Mr.  Bator  approved. 
This  play  was  so  vicious  that  we  thought 
they  would  abandon  the  whole  project, 
but,  no,  lo  and  behold,  they  decided  to 
also  take  that  one  out.  and  then  sent  the 
screwball  professor  who  directed  the 
presentation  and  eight  or  nine  students 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  abroad 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  recited  lines 
from  the  script  of  one  of  the  plays  sent 
abroad  in  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations last  Monday.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  I  shall  do  that  at  this  time.  If 
there  Is  any  Member  present  who  wishes 


to  read  the  lines  of  these  plays,  we  have 
them  here  at  the  committee  table  and 
would  be  glad  to  let  Members  read  them. 
For  instance,  in  one  of  these  plays,  the 
one  entitled  "Chicago."  there  is  an  ob- 
scene word  of  five  letters  used  in  the 
form  of  the  present  participle  and  it  ap- 
pears seven  times  in  this  one  paragraph 
[indicating].  This  is  here  for  any  Mem- 
ber who  cares  to  read  it,  as  well  as  the 
scripts  of  the  other  two  plays.  One  of 
those  plays  which  was  sent  abroad  I  read 
to  the  full  committee  on  Monday.  I  would 
rather  not  do  that  today,  however,  but 
anyone  who  wishes  to  read  about  "you 
know  what"  from  the  American  dream 
can  do  so. 

Now,  the  next  Item  in  this  bill  is  title 
II  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  leaves  that 
subject? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 

the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  see 

the  article  in  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  State 

Journal  of  July  10? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  Is  not  going  to  remind  me  that 
the  professor  came  from  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what. the  item 
says.  He  is  one,  Frederick  Lltto,  profes- 
sor of  drama  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
what  I  was  afraid  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  he  describes  the  play 
"Chicago,"  in  this  fashion:  "it  is  very 
simply  a  man  sitting  in  a  bathtub  com- 
menting on  a  fictitious  society." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  He  is  nuts. 
You  can  read  the  script  right  here  which 
shows  that  they  use  the  obscene  word 
seven  times  in  that  one  paragraph,  and. 
if  I  recall  correctly,  they  used  it  three 
times  in  this  next  paragraph.  They  struck 
out  an  obscene  four-letter  word  in  the 
form  of  the  present  participle  and  added 
the  five-letter  obscene  word  in  the  form 
of  the  present  participle.  The  gentleman, 
Mr.  Bator,  told  us  that  he  thought  the 
five-letter  obscene  word  with  "ing"  at- 
tached to  it  is  not  as  bad  as  the  obscene 
four-letter  word  with  "ing"  attached 
to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  just  .seen  a  copy  of  the 
script  of  this  play  "Chicago,"  and  I  do 
not  know  when,  if  ever,  I  have  read  a 
filthier,  more  poorly  written  play.  It  is 
almost  beyond  description. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  script 
of  "Chicago"  in  the  printed  hearings  is 
not  in  pure,  imadulterated  form,  because 
we  had  to  use  dashes  for  the  many  vi- 
cious words,  but  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  read  it  in  the  raw,  here  it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  bad  enough  in  the 
copy  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee supplied  me  with  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  a  few  moments  ago.  This  is  a  play 
that  is  being  exported  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries  or,  at  least,  was  intended 
to  be  exported  to  them.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

M'-.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  money  from  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Tliat  is 
true. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  And  what  is  the  appro- 
priation for  this  mutual  educational  and 
cultural  business?  Has  the  gentleman's 
committee  cut  them  down? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  not 
only  cut  them  down.  We  cut  out  every 
dollar  for  the  so-called  special  educa- 
tional and  cultural  projects. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Cut  them  out  altogether? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Alto- 
gether. And,  incidentally,  this  action 
will  allow  $685,000  over  the  amount  pro- 
vided last  year  for  the  student  exchange 
program  which  has  some  merit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  and  compli- 
ment both  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  other  committee  members 
for  this  action.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
that  he  Is  going  to  be  accused  of  being 
uncultural? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have 
been  accused  of  that  since  I  was  a  young 
fellow  in  Brooklyn,  although  I  happen 
to  have  been  a  charter  member  of  local 
802  of  the  musicians'  union. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  revert  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  revised 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1970 
total  8845,976,000.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends in  the  pending  bill  $790,048,- 
000,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $55,928,000 
in  the  total  requested  and  is  an  increase 
of  $244,466,000  over  the  appropriation 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

This  large  increase  allowed  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  primarily  re- 
lated to  the  crime  control  program.  It 
would  in  that  regard  include  funds  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser\1ce, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotic  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  now 
being  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
lice.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Treasiu-y 
Department. 

Then  we  have  funds  for  U.S.  attorneys 
and  marshals  and  the  fimding  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act. 

In  connection  with  the  Community 
Relations  Service  which  is  referred  to  at 
page  9  of  the  report,  the  committee  has 
included  the  sum  of  $3,077,000  which 
would  provide  an  increase  of  43  posi- 
tions. This  IS  one  of  a  niunber  of  items 
where  the  present  speaker  proposed  the 
full  amount  requested  but  could  not  ob- 
tain suflBcient  votes  in  the  subcommittee 
therefor,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  full 
committee. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  also 
proposed  the  full  amount  requested  for 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Education, 
Office  of  Education,  Civil  Rights,  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Equal  Einployment  Oppor- 
tunities Commission,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

Now  we  shall  proceed,  if  we  may,  to 
"Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration." The  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $250  million  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, loans,  and  other  law  enforcement 
assistance  authorized  by  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  Including  departmental  sal- 
aries and  other  expenses  in  connection 
therewith. 

In  addition,  the  sum  of  $3.4  million  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriation  for  the  Fed- 


eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  author- 
ized within  the  same  act. 

The  distribution  of  the  S250  million 
will  be  found  at  page  12  of  the  commit- 
tee report. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  is  title  III  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  NIX.  I  understand  that  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission  

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have  not 
as  yet  gotten  to  the  details  of  that. 

Mr.  NIX.  Well,  then,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
wait  until  we  come  to  that  item  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  an  increase  of  $188,- 
887.000  over  the  1969  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  in- 
crease is  due  primarily  to  the  funding 
of  $137,850,000  for  the  Nineteenth  Decen- 
nial Census  which  is  $120,850,000  over  the 
1969  appropriation,  and  the  $200  million 
which  I  previously  mentioned  for  Marl- 
time  Adminlsl^ration  ship  construction 
subsidy. 

If  there  are  any  questions  with  regard 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  endeavor  to  answer  them.  If 
not,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chair- 
man, I  shall  turn  to  page  16 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  goes  to  that  subject,  I  be- 
lieve— and  if  I  remember  correctly,  in 
the  hearings,  the  gentleman  said  he 
could  not  find  where  the  expenditure  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Tourist 
Bureau  had  produced  one  single  tourist. 
TVhat  did  you  do?  Did  you  give  them 
some  more  money  to  perpetuate  that 
kind  of  an  operation,  or  did  you  cut 
them  oft  ? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that,  no.  we  did  not  give  them  any 
extra  money  at  all.  We  gave  them  the 
same  amount  as  they  had  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  was  that? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  was  $4.5 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  on  the  record  of  past 
performance  that  they  could  not  say  last 
year's  expenditure  had  produced  a  single 
tourist? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  question  about  that. 
In  the  countries  where  we  do  not  have  a 
travel  service  office  the  increase  in 
visitors,  as  I  recall,  was  about  183  per- 
cent as  compared  with  only  132  percent 
increase  from  the  countries  where  we  do 
have  a  so-called  travel  service  office.  But 
we  run  a  democratic  committee.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa — and  that  is  a  small 
"d."  I  get  outvoted  ever  so  often. 

Mr.  GROSb.  What  did  the  gentleman 
say  about  Iowa?  I  could  not  hear  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  said  "I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa  " 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  fact  is  that  you 
appropriated  as  much  money  as  you  did 


last  year  for  an  outfit  that,  on  the  record 
of  the  hearings,  could  not  show  that  they 
had  produced  a  single  tourist. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  Is  so. 
One  would  have  to  admit  that.  We  have 
been  pointing  out  the  same  thing  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  was  born, 
and  back  when  they  illegally  spent  the 
money  for  cuff  links  and  ladies'  bracelets 
and  gave  them  away  free  of  charge. 
Does  the  gentleman  remember  that? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
showed  me  a  set  of  jewelry,  if  you  can 
call  it  that.  But  I  would  hope  that  next 
year  the  committee,  unless  they  show 
results,  would  clip  their  wings,  but  good. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  I  will  be  guided 
by  the  record  of  next  years  hearings, 
with  the  Lord's  help. 

Now.  there  is  one  ether  item  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  the  so-called  minority 
business  enteiT>rise,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

This  is  an  amoimt  of  SI. 2  million  for 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise, which  was  established  in  March 
of  1969  by  Executive  Order  11458,  This 
Office  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
coordinating  programs  aimed  at  increas- 
ing and  strengthening  the  role  of  minor- 
ity groups  in  the  business  life  of  America. 
Proceeding  to  page  19.  we  find  title 
IV  of  this  bill,  "The  judiciary." 

The  total  amount  of  the  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  as  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  the  judicial  branch,  is  $125,- 
024,600.  The  committee  has  allowed  a 
total  of  $121,026,200,  which  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3,998,400  in  the  total  amount  re- 
quested, and  is  an  increase  of  $11,081,300 
over  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

The  various  courts  and  the  provisions 
made  therefor  are  included  on  the  pages 
following  page  19. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jicld  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes.  I  jield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  two  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  requested  10 
more  policemen,  because  they  claimed 
the  present  32  policemen  at  the  Supreme 
Court  are  inadequate — I  am  quoting — 
"are  inadequate  under  today's  conditions 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  security 
needed  for  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing." 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  ironical  for  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  to  come  in 
wailing  about  the  lack  of  police  to  pro- 
tect them  in  view  of  the  Coiut's  decisions 
that  have  contributed  to  the  lack  of  law 
and  order. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The 
amount  which  is  provided  for  10  addi- 
tional policemen,  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee as  requested  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  merely  S78.000.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  building  itself,  the  physi- 
cal building  across  Capitol  Plaza  here  is 
of  such  value  and  means  so  much  to 
the  American  public  that  we  want  it  ade- 
quately protected  at  all  times. 
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So,  for  that  reason,  we  augmented 
their  police  force  by  $78,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  that,  but 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  knew  the 
gentleman  would. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  would  impress  upon  the  Jus- 
tices that  they  have  contributed  to  the 
situation  that  exists  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  must  realize  that  the 
present  speaker  is  only  a  lowly  Congress- 
man from  New  York  who  would  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  the  Chief  Justice  and 
:he  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  gentleman  when 
he  wants  to  be. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  com- 
mittee had  a  request  for  nine  additional 
law  clerks  for  the  eminent  Justices  but 
did  not  approve  all  of  that  request.  The 
committee  did  allow  three  law  clerks 
this  year.  Perhaps  the  committee  will 
give  them  three  more  next  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  they  might  have 
their  requested  nine  additional  law 
clerksT " 

This  seems  to  be  the  orderly  and  sen- 
sible way  to  go  about  this.  If  they  had 
taken  the  committee's  suggestion  3  years 
ago,  they  would  have  their  nine  addi- 
tional law  clerks  by  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  title  V — related 
agencies,  a  total  of  $262,487,400  is  in- 
cluded in  the  accompanying  bill  for  the 
13  different  agencies  funded  under  this 
title.  This  amount  is  a  reduction  of  $21,- 
349,600  in  the  total  amount  of  the  budg- 
et estimates  and  is  an  increase  of  $28,- 
996,000  over  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Included  in  the  13  agencies,  the  total 
amount  requested  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  allowed.  The 
full  amount  for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  again  been  allowed,  to  wit: 
$2,650,000.  the  full  amount  in  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  amount  authorized  by 
law. 

Also  included  in  these  13  related  agen- 
cies, is  the  item  to  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Nix)  made  reference  a  while  ago. 
This  is  to  be  foimd  on  page  23  of  the 
committee  report.  It  is  an  allowance  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $880,000  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  tiie  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  NIX.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  understand  the  request  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  for  S15.9  million. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NIX.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
past  chairman,  Mr.  Alexander,  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  lack  of  co- 
operation and  the  lack  of  money  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  chair- 
man, Mr.  Brown,  echoes  that  criticism,  I 
wonder  what  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee was?  What  was  the  discussion  in 
the  committee  on  this  question? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  I  rise  to  say  that  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  increase  substan- 
tially the  amount,  and  I  would  like  to 
say,  since  the  chairman  is  himself  too 
modest  to  say  it  perhaps,  that  he  has 
been  very  helpful  and  has  been  trying  to 
obtain  funding.  I  hope  I  am  not  telling 
a  secret  out  of  school  when  I  say  he  has 
been  trying  to  obtain  full  funding. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  proposed 
that  the  committee  approve  the  full 
amount  in  the  course  of  the  markup,  but 
I  just  did  not  have  the  votes.  This  Com- 
mission ought  to  be  realistic.  Whether 
Mr.  Alexander  or  Mr.  Brown  is  the  head 
of  it,  I  must  point  out  that  they  have 
been  furnished  a  substantial  number  of 
additional  people  every  year.  With  the 
number  of  additional  people  we  have 
given  them  we  find  the  situation  becomes 
no  better  than  it  was  the  year  before. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  NIX.  I  understand  that  upwards 
of  11,000  cases  were  presented  to  the 
Commission  in  the  year  1968. 1  am  hope- 
ful that  I  am  being  given  some  assurance 
at  the  present  time  that  some  effort  will 
be  made  to  increase  the  amount. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  can  only 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  will  offer  an  amendment.  I  cannot 
assure  him  of  what  the  result  will  be. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  great 
trouble  with  this  outfit  in  Goverrmient 
is  that  they  are  not  too  realistic. 

Here  is  the  situation:  In  1967  they  had 
314  positions.  In  1968  they  had  389  posi- 
tions. In  1969,  the  year  that  ended  just 
this  past  June  30,  they  had  579  positions. 
How  far  and  how  fast  are  they  going 
to  go?  They  come  along  now  and  they 
want  241  additional  positions  for  a  total 
of  820,  and  yet  with  all  of  these  in- 
creases the  backlog  of  complaints  or 
whatever  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  referred  to  has  not  been 
reduced. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  it  is  important, 
however,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  investigations  that  were  made.  I 
have  some  figures  on  that  from  the 
Commission.  Back  in  1966  they  had  some 

8,000  cases 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  find  all 
of  those  figures  in  the  printed  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  later,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  point  out  now  that  there 
were  only  8,000  investigations  in  1966. 
The  figure  went  up  to  12,000  in  1969, 
and  to  some  15,000  which  are  expected 
next  year.  The  increased  number  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  increase  to  be  asked  for 
by  the  amendment  would  be  in  view  of 
those  figures. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  feels  as  he  does  about 


this  matter.  I  would  like  to  have  had 
him  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  and  myself  when 
we  were  marking  up  this  bill.  Of  course, 
I  would  not  want  the  gentleman's  help 
on  a  number  of  other  items  in  this  bill— 
and  I  say  that  facetiously. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement 
on  the  pending  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederbergi  . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  has  cov- 
ered this  bill  so  well  that  it  is  difficult 
really  to  find  any  area  on  which  he  has 
not  already  touched.  My  intention  is  to 
take  very  little  time  on  this  subject  be- 
cause I  am  sure  we  are  ready  to  get  into 
the  amending  procedure. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  mention  just  a 
few  things.  First,  the  gentleman  com- 
mented regarding  the  State  Department 
and  the  fact  that  the  State  Department 
has  less  employees  today  than  it  had 
6  or  8  years  ago.  I  think  probably  the 
State  Department  is  used  more  as  a 
whipping  boy  than  almost  any  agency, 
and  yet  when  we  realize  the  number  of 
new  posts  that  have  been  added,  with 
new  nations  coming  into  existence 
aroimd  the  world,  the  Department  has 
been  able  to  hold  the  line  on  new  em- 
ployees. As  far  as  the  total  budget  i.s 
concerned.  I  think  State's  is  one  of  the 
tightest  we  have  in  this  bill,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  tightest  we  have  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

Not  only  do  I  beheve  credit  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers,  but  I  believe  also 
over  the  years  the  Secretaries  have  had 
very  fine  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  for 
Administration.  Bill  Crockett,  who  i.s 
now  retired,  was  an  excellent  adminis- 
trator, and  he  ha.s  been  followed  by  Idar 
Rimestad,  who  is  the  present  man  in 
the  post.  He  has  done  an  equally  good 
job. 

I  want  just  briefiy  to  touch  on  the 
question  of  mutual  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
it  is  important  that  we  exchange  people, 
and  it  is  important  that  our  people  go 
abroad  and  that  others  come  here.  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  opposed  to  thi.';. 
However,  when  we  get  a  program  that 
expands  rapidly,  we  do  run  the  risk  oi 
incurring  abuses.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  has 
pointed  out  one  of  them.  I  also  believe 
the  Department  was  negligent  in  not 
paying  attention  to  the  record  developed 
in  our  hearings  and  in  not  stopping  this 
"play"  from  going  overseas.  As  a  result 
of  their  failure  to  do  so,  we  felt  we  had 
to  take  action  ourselves. 

But,  just  so  no  one  will  get  the  idea 
we  are  not  going  to  have  plenty  of  people 
to  exchange,  I  call  attention  to  page  839 
of  part  2  of  our  hearings,  and  there  under 
the  heading  of  "American  Lecturers,  Re- 
search Scholars  and  Professors,  1968- 
1969  Academic  Year,  "  in  order  to  have 
all  of  them  listed,  we  have  to  go  from 
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page  839  to  page  977.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  these  professors  and  schol- 
ars going  overseas. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  reasonable  number 
going  over,  but  sometimes  there  are  fiscal 
conditions  that  would  indicate  some  of 
them  might  very  well  stay  home.  I  have 
said  this  before  and  I  will  say  it  again. 
I  wonder  sometimes  how  we  have  enough 
professors  to  take  care  of  the  growing 
student  load  in  the  United  States  when 
we  have  so  many  going  overseas,  and 
some  of  them  for,  perhaps,  studies  that 
I  am  not  sure  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
impact  on  the  long-term  best  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  one 
item  here,  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  Members,  because  it  has  a  particular 
impact  in  the  area  which  I  represent, 
and  that  is  the  Great  Lakes  area.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
committee and  to  the  full  committee  for 
recognizing  the  need  for  eradication  of 
the  lamprey  eel.  We  did  add  $200,000 
over  the  budget  for  lamprey  eel  eradica- 
tion. I  am  sure  most  of  the  Member.^ 
who  have  been  here  over  the  years  rec- 
ognize this  has  been  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

We  have  appropriated  money  for  this 
commission  for  many  years  and  we  have 
had  great  success,  especially  in  Lake  Su- 
perior and  in  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
eradication  of  the  eel.  The  problem  now 
is  in  Lake  Huron,  where  they  report  50 
percent  scarring  on  the  Cohoes  which 
have  been  caught  in  that  lake.  This  is  a 
wise  expenditure.  It  will  also  generate 
some  funds  from  the  Canadian  part  of 
the  commission  to  help  bring  this  prob- 
lem imder  effective  control. 

If  we  can  continue  to  have  a  well- 
fimded  program,  it  will  prevent  a  crash 
program  later  on. 

Over  the  years  because  of  the  lamprey 
eel  we  had  an  absolute  stop  in  trout  and 
whitefish  commercial  fishing  in  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Michigan.  That  fish- 
ing had  been  a  substantial  part  of  the 
area's  economy  many  years  ago.  Now 
that  the  lamprey  eel  is  being  eradicated, 
fishing  is  coming  back,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful we  are  going  to  be  able  to  have  a 
program  that  will  extend  to  other  areas 
affected  by  the  lamprey  eel. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  gentleman  has  alluded  to  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration for  which  w^e  put  in  $250  million. 
The  budget  request  was  approximately 
$297  million.  Last  year  It  was  funded  at 
about  $60  million. 

I  do  not  want  this  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $47  million  to  indicate  in 
any  way  that  our  subcommittee  is  not 
concerned  about  adequately  funding  this 
program.  However,  we  do  want  to  fund 
it  as  orderly  and  as  sensibly  as  we  can. 
I  particularly  believe  when  we  go  from 
$60  million  in  one  year  to  $250  million  in 
the  next  year,  this  is  a  rather  substantial 
amount  to  try  to  digest. 

The  fact  is  that  one-quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year  will  have  gone  by  before  the 
bill  becomes  law.  I  believe  we  have  done 
well  by  this  program. 

In  the  narcotics  area  we  funded  100 
percent.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  the 
President  sent  up  a  message  on  narcotics. 


and  more  funds  may  be  required.  We  are 
ready  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  be  sure  that  this  program  is  carried 
out  as  intended,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  give  them  so  much  money  that  they 
can  just  spread  it  around  and  not  use 
it  effectively. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  generous  yet  prudent  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  Justice 
Department  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  committee  has  reduced  this 
budget  request  of  $845,9  million  by  $55.9 
million,  or  a  modest  6.6  percent.  This  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  committee  s  com- 
mitment to  improved  criminal  justice 
and  strengthened  law  enforcement  in 
America. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  committee  has  recommended  full 
funding  for  the  FBI  and  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics.  Another  vitally  important  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  pro- 
gram authorized  in  title  I  of  the  Omnni- 
bus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  Title  I  embraces  the  ail-impor- 
tant block  grant  funding  concept  which 
insures  full  partnership  in  law-enforce- 
ment functions  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental officials. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  $250  million  for  these  title 
I  programs  which  is  down  $46  million 
from  the  request  submitted  by  both  this 
and  the  previous  administration.  The  ac- 
tion grant  portion  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  program  was  reduced 
from  $229.6  million  to  $200  million— a 
drop  of  13  percent.  While  I  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  demands  being 
made  on  our  limited  general  revenue 
funds,  I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  we 
could  provide  full  fimding  for  these  title 
I  programs  as  well  as  for  the  FBI  and  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

The  States  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  developing  their  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  utilization  of  Federal  funds. 
I  am  convinced  that  an  appropriation  of 
$200  million  for  these  action  grants  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  represents 
one  of  the  wisest  investments  we  can 
make  in  strengthening  and  improving 
the  quality  of  law  enforcement  and  of 
the  administration  of  justice  throughout 
America. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  contribution  which  he  has  made  in 
the  formulation  of  this  legislation  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  and 
his  keen  interest  in  it.  I  have  to  agree 
with  him  that  the  action  grant  program 
to  the  States  of  $200  million,  we  feel, 
wiU  be  most  important  in  trying  to  do 
something  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  As  I  said  earlier, 
we  did  allow  everything  for  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and 
also  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. These  are  a  rather  substantial 
increase,  but  as  we  pass  these  new  pieces 


of  legislation  we  always  add  more  work 
for  the  FBI  and  more  investigative  peo- 
ple are  required  year  after  year,  so  we 
felt  that  we  could  do  nothing  less  than 
this. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I 
can  say  I  believe  none  of  us  fully  agrees 
with  everything  in  an  appropriation  bill. 
It  is  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  minds  in 
the  subcommittee. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  in- 
terested in  having  his  administrative 
arm  strengthened.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  strengthened  it  even  more.  We  only 
allowed  him  eight  new  positions  in  this 
area.  I  beUeve  it  might  have  been  wise 
to  have  done  somewhat  better  here. 

I  also  have  some  reservations  regard- 
ing the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration. I  believe  we  cut  them  too 
much.  This  is  another  difference  of  opin- 
ion existing  within  the  subcommittee, 
and  if  there  are  any  changes  we  will  iron 
them  out  in  conference. 

As  everyone  knows,  we  will  be  taking 
a  decennial  census  next  year,  and  funds 
are  provided  for  that.  It  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  read  some  of  the  testimony  given  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  this  decennial  census,  the 
asking  of  questions,  and  whether  or  not 
this  ought  to  be  mandatory  and  so  forth. 
It  might  be  helpful  to  answer  some  of 
your  mail  if  you  will  read  the  hearings 
on  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  because  I 
believe  they  are  enlightening. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  did 
mention  that  we  provided  $200  million 
for  ship  construction  in  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  indication  of  the  concern 
of  our  subcommittee  for  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  deterioration  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  fleet,  and  our  recognition 
that  something  is  going  to  have  to  be 
done  in  that  regard. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  there 
is  a  proposal  which  has  been  presented 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
White  House.  It  is  under  active  study 
and  consideration  now.  I  believe  that 
probably  late  this  year  or  perhaps  early 
next  year  the  administration  v.-ill  present 
some  kind  of  orderly  ship  replacement 
program  which  is  going  to  be  essential 
if  we  are  to  keep  an  active  merchant 
marine. 

No  one  has  said  much  about  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  here  today.  This  is 
another  area  where  we  may  have  cut  a 
little  too  deeply. 

I  do  not  know.  We  had  this  agreement 
in  the  subcommittee  and  we  are  trying  to 
live  up  to  it. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency.  I  be- 
lieve, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Shake- 
speare, a  former  CBS  executive  is  going 
to  try  to  do  the  kind  of  a  job  which  is 
essential  in  order  to  permit  us  to  put  our 
best  foot  forward  on  the  international 
scene. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Has  the 
gentleman  taken  notice  of  anything  that 
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Mr.  Shakespeare  has  done  worthwhile  up 
to  now.  outside  of  going  on  a  trip  abroad. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  You  really  do  not 
get  much  knowledge  of  anything  within 
the  span  of  only  5  months.  However,  let 
me  say  this:  I  have  been  impressed  with 
most  of  the  former  Directors  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  whether  they  were 
under  the  Democrat  administration  or 
under  the  Republican  administration.  I 
remember  when  Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow 
came  before  the  committee;  he  did  a 
very,  very  acceptable  job.  I  also  remem- 
ber Carl  Rowan  who  was  once  Director  of 
that  Agency,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  is  a  for- 
mer executive  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  he  not  a  television  man? 
He  is  not  a  book  man  or  a  playwright. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  He  may  be  a  televi- 
sion man,  but  that  is  one  facet  of  the 
Nation's  news  media,  and  television  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  Important  in  the 
communications  business  than  it  ever  has 
been  before.  I  appreciate  the  colloquy  I 
had  wftti  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
.Mr.  BOONE Y  of  New  York.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  appreciates  my 
help,  does  he? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  appreciate  the 
help  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  knows,  coming  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  that  the  States  of  Michigan 
and  Ohio  especially  northwestern  Ohio 
is  subjected  to  very  severe  storms 
throughout  the  year.  In  northern  Ohio 
we  have  just  experienced  on  July  4  a 
very,  very  severe  storm.  We  have  heard 
over  the  last  year  or  two  about  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Toledo  Weather  Bu- 
reau's record  and  so  forth. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not 
there  Is  anything  in  this  bill  which  will 
provide  some  additional  equipment.  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  case  of  Toledo  additional 
equipment  is  needed  and  that  more  man- 
power is  needed  for  these  weather  bu- 
reau stations  so  that  they  can  adequately 
forewarn  the  people  of  these  oncoming 
storms. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  cannot  answer 
specifically  tlie  gentleman's  question  re- 
garding the  station  at  Toledo,  but  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  in  this  leg- 
islation wlilch  would  not  permit  them  to 
do  whatever  they  feel  is  necessary  in  that 
particular  area  of  interest. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  8  of  the 
hearings,  part  3,  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rodney)  and  Secretary  Stans  wherein 
he  stated  as  follows: 


■We  have  worked  on  eliminating  14  Weather 
Bureau  stations  because  of  our  manpower 
limitations,  and  after  a  lot  of  analysis  of 
their  importance  to  the  communities  we  de- 
cided to  keep  4  of  those  and  close  9  or  10, 
and  this  has  caused  a  great  amount  of  pres- 
sure on  us  from  various  people. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rodney)  stated: 


You  had  better  stay  with  the  14. 

Then,  the  discussion  went  off  the  rec- 
ord. I  am  interested  in  what  might  have 
happened  in  this  discussion  off  the  rec- 
ord as  pertains  to  the  Toledo  Weather 
Bureau  station.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No,  I  am  not,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  discussed  off  the 
record  at  all.  Was  Toledo  one  of  the 
stations  that  was  closed? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  or  is  not.  But  it  should  not  be  closed. 
We  should  have  additional  manpower  at 
that  station  and  we  should  have  some 
additional  equipment.  I  say  this  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  lost  34  lives  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  as  a  result  of  that  July  4 
storm  and  we  lost  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  property.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  President  declared  this 
area  a  disaster  area  and  the  sum  of  $1 
million  has  already  been  allocated  for  it 
and  additional  millions  are  going  to  have 
to  be  allocated  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  these  storms  in  that  area 
year  after  year,  we  are  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  in  not  putting  in  the 
additional  few  dollars  that  would  be  nec- 
essarj'  to  forewarn  these  people  of  these 
oncoming  storms. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  at  all.  I  can  only 
assume  that  the  gentleman  and  mem- 
bers of  his  delegation  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  Weather  Bureau  people.  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself  in  saying  that  as 
one  member  of  the  subcommittee  I  would 
certainly  support  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  provide  the  manpower  and  the  equip- 
ment to  adequately  forewarn  citizens  of 
the  area.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that 
ataU. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

I  would  merely  like  to  point  out  that 
this  last  week  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  was  out  in  this  area.  Certainly 
its  members,  sitting  in  Toledo,  Sandusky, 
and  Cleveland,  will  attest  to  the  fact 
that  they  need  additional  storm  warning 
in  that  area.  I  would  hope  there  is  no 
cutback  in  this  field  and  that  in  fact 
additional  spending  will  be  forthcoming. 
I  might  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  on  this  coming  Saturday  the 
director  of  the  Weather  Bureau  will  be 
in  Toledo  to  investigate  the  inadequacies 
of  that  station.  I  hope  when  they  come 
to  your  subcommittee  for  additional  fi- 
nancing, that  there  will  be  money  forth- 
coming for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  You  can  be  mighty 
sure  when  they  come  before  us  we  will 
certainly  give  the  matter  a  hard  look. 
We  are  reaching  a  point  where  this  sci- 
ence is  advancing  so  fast  and  the  state 
of  the  art  has  advanced  so  much  that 
consolidations  can  take  place.  With  new 
equipment  we  can  cover  wider  areas  and 
do  a  much  better  job.  Nevertheless,  the 
point  you  bring  up  is  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  do  this. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Along  the  line  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  we  have  much 
the  same  situation  in  our  home  State, 
and  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
I  was  in  the  subcommittee  with  him 
when  the  director  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau was  present  and  talked  about  the 
state  of  the  art  relating  to  weather  fore- 
casting. The  problem  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  installation  and  maintenance 
of  the  individual  weather  stations  but 
of  being  able  to  devise  methods  by  which 
more  accurate  forecasts  can  be  made. 

Just  a  few  short  moments  ago  we  saw 
in  the  splash-down  of  our  moon  craft 
the  problem  which  is  facing  us  with  rela- 
tion to  accurate  weather  predictions. 
Here  we  have  the  best  scientific  brains  in 
America  involved  in  an  enterprise  which 
can  bring  us  a  telecast  from  the  moon, 
but  even  though  they  moved  the  splash- 
down site  100  miles  this  morning  to  get 
into  clear  weather,  they  did  not  reach  it, 
and  in  fact  clouds  came  over.  This  was 
against  all  of  the  predictions. 

We  can  see  that  we  need  to  have  much 
more  done  in  the  field  of  research  so  that 
we  can  do  a  better  job  in  predicting  what 
will  come  along  with  on-site  stations 
which  will  tell  what  is  happening  in  a 
given  location  at  a  given  time  with  re- 
spect to  particular  problems.  With  the 
combination  of  the  two  and  with  the 
Director  of  the  Weather  Bureau  movinsj 
in  this  direction,  we  do  know  we  can  have 
the  type  of  forewarning  of  weather  prob- 
lems which  we  badly  need  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  is  increasingly  true,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  that  everyone  talks  about 
the  weather,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rodney),  as  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  have 
done  their  usual  excellent  job  of  explain- 
ing this  bill. 

Although  there  Is  little  that  can  be 
added  to  their  explanations  of  the  bill 
ifem  by  item,  I  do  want  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  the  bill  and  empha- 
size and  comment  on  some  of  the  points 
which  they  have  covered  in  their  dis- 
cussions. 

As  reported,  the  bill  provides  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  of  $2,534,134,200 
which  is  $58,429,600  above  the  budget 
estimate  of  $2,475,704,600.  The  increase 
allowed  by  the  committee  over  and  above 
the  budget  request  Is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended $184,082,000  above  the  $15,918,- 
000  amount  proposed  for  the  Maritime 
Administration's  ship  construction  pro- 
gram in  nscal  1970. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions 
in  the  past  that  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  rapidly  deteriorating  and  falllnf 
well  behind  our  needs  in  this  area.  Thi 
addition  of  the  $184,000,000  above  th( 
budget  request  by  the  committee  to- 
gether with  carryover  balances  should 
provide  for  a  construction  program  level 
of  about  $300,000,000  in  1970.  Such  a  pro- 
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gram  level  will  provide  subsidies  and  al- 
lowances for  the  construction  of  some- 
thing more  than  30  new  ships. 

Our  merchant  fleet  is  one  of  the  first 
arms  of  our  national  defense  program, 
and  it  Is  imperative,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
we  must  undertake  an  aggressive  ship 
construction  program  if  we  are  to  avoid 
having  to  rely  on  other  nations  for  as- 
sistance in  time  of  national  emergency. 
The  committee  allowed  the  total  re- 
quest for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation of  $232,855,000.  That  amount  will 
permit  the  employment  of  an  additional 
525  agents  and  336  clerks  to  assist  the 
Bureau  in  carrying  out  its  responsibili- 
ties under  the  administration's  intensi- 
fied investigative  activities  in  the  field 
of  organized  crime  and  in  the  continued 
expansion  of  police  training.  Director 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  made  an  outstanding 
presentation  as  he  has  done  through  all 
the  years  of  my  service  on  the  commit- 
tee. He  and  his  associates  certainly  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  outstanding  job 
which  the  Bureau  has  performed  as  the 
eeneral  investigative  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government.  His  testimony  indicated 
that  the  Bureau  had  posted  a  new  rec- 
ord of  $302,938,789  in  fines,  savings,  and 
recoveries  this  year.  This  indicates  that 
for  every  dollar  which  Congress  appro- 
priated for  the  FBI  last  year,  the  returns 
in  fines,  savings,  and  recoveries  were 
$1.55. 

With  respect  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  the  commit- 
tee allowed  $250,000,000  out  of  a  request 
for  $296,570,000.  This  is  a  new  agency 
which  was  created  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  and  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  an  appropriation  of  S250,- 
000,000  would  be  adequate  in  this  second 
year  of  the  agency's  operation.  $200,- 
000,000  of  the  total  appropriated  is  for 
action  grants  to  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  and  that  to  my 
mind  is  where  assistance  is  needed. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
requested  an  appropriation  of  $278,600,- 
000,  and  the  committee  has  allowed  $266.- 
000.000,  or  a  cut  of  $12,600,000.  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  the 
$170,000,000  VN-hich  the  committee  allowed 
for  grants  and  loans  for  development 
facilities  under  EDA  is  $10,000,000  below 
the  amount  provided  by  Congress  in  196.9. 
I  do  feel  that  this  5170.000,000  may  not 
be  adequate  to  do  the  job.  However,  I 
should  say  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  the  amount  to  be  sufficient. 
The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, which  is  one  of  the  related  agen- 
cies covered  by  this  bill  was  provided 
with  only  S450.000  out  of  a  request  for 
$781,000.  The  $781,000  requested  was  to 
be  used  for  settling  claims  as  follows: 
China,  $214,000;  Cuba,  5389,000:  Yugo- 
slavia. $13,000;  Italy,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania, $111,000;  and  $54,000  for  a  review 
of  the  claims  program.  The  committee 
disallowed  in  total  the  $214,000  requested 
for  the  Chinese  claims,  and  the  SI  17.000 
balance  of  the  reduction  from  $781,000 
to  S450.000  is  to  be  spread  among  the 
various  claim  settlement  items  which  I 
have  mentioned  heretofore.  We  do  an- 
ticipate,   however,    that    settlement    of 


Cuban  claims  will  be  timely  within  the 
limit  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  always  the  provision 
of  funds  is  a  give  and  take  proposition, 
and  while  there  are  items  in  the  bill 
which  I  would  have  funded  differently, 
the  proposals  are  the  result  of  majority 
action  by  the  committee.  On  the  whole. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

<Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  voice  my  concern 
over  one  item  m  the  bill;  namely,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  The  commit- 
tee report,  on  page  24.  indicates  that 
$173,300,000  is  provided  for  the  USIA. 

This  is  not  a  large  amount  of  money 
relative  to  overall  Government  spending 
or  even  to  other  items  in  this  bill.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  suggest  that  this  si 73 
million  represents  in  my  mind  a  double- 
edged  sword. 

On  one  hand  this  $173  million  is  the 
most  sensitive  $173  million  that  appears 
anywhere  in  all  U.S.  Government  appro- 
priations. And  by  "sensitive"  I  mean  in 
the  infiuence  it  commands  for  the  course 
of  our  country  in  the  maelstrom  of  world 
affairs. 

On  the  other  hand  I  believe  it  is  very 
possible  that  we  know  less  about  just 
how  that  $173  million  is  going  to  be  spent 
than  any  other  $173  million  in  the  same 
overall  appropriation  picture. 

To  read  the  very  few  lines  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  pages  24  and  25.  and 
to  read  the  hearings  on  the  USIA  presen- 
tation, gives  us  very  little  Idea  as  to 
just  what  USIA  is  doing  in  its  total  pro- 
gram, or  why  it  is  doing  it. 

In  my  view  we  should  know  a  great 
deal  more.  These  are  the  people  that  are 
telling  the  world  the  stor>^  of  our  country. 
I  do  not  know,  frankly,  whether  or  not 
they  are  doing  as  good  a  job  as  they 
should  be.  I  do  not  know  whether  their 
SI 73  million  is  too  much,  too  little,  or 
is  about  right. 

My  point  is  that  I  doubt  that  very 
many  of  us  know  these  things,  and  this 
is  a  condition  that  should  not  be  tol- 
erated at  a  time  such  as  this  when  the 
world's  image  of  our  country  has  become 
an  extremely  vital  element  in  the  overall 
psychological-military  context  of  world 
events. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  cannot  determine  with  satisfaction 
the  operating  methods  and  objectives  of 
the  various  USIA  programs,  and  this 
same  thing  has  been  going  on  for  10 
to  15  years  now.  if  we  cannot  now  be 
.satisfied  that  our  Government  foreign 
information  programs  are  operating  as 
effectively  as  we  can  reasonably  expect, 
then  we  had  better  do  something  about 
it.  If  our  present  machinery  for  getting 
this  job  done  is  not  working  then  we 
had  better  build  some  new  machiner>'. 

Each  year  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rodney)  conducts 
subcommittee  hearings  which  shed  some 
valuable  light  on  USIA  activities.  He 
should  be  commended  for  some  of  the 
nuggets  of  Information  and  observations 
that  he  Is  able  to  turn  up.  But  I  contend 


that  we  are  barely  scratching  the  sur- 
face. 

For  example,  permit  me  to  refer  to 
E>age  678  of  the  hearings  record  where, 
at  the  bottom  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rooneyi  is  quoted  as  sug- 
gesting to  Mr.  Prank  Shakespeare,  di- 
rector of  the  USIA: 

■you  have  been  captured. 

He  evidently  refers  to  being  captured 
'by  the  people  in  this  Agency"  which  he 
had  mentioned  a  moment  earlier. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Shakespeare,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
me  as  a  person  likely  to  be  captured  by 
the  bureaucracy.  But  I  am  sufficiently 
disturbed  by  the  observation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Rodney) 
following  his  many  years  of  attention  to 
the  USIA,  so  as  to  make  me  believe  we 
need  to  know  more  about  this.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Rodney  ) 
is  correct.  In  any  case,  the  question  is  of 
sufficient  importance  that  calls  for  in- 
vestigation. If  it  is  true  that  the  incom- 
ing leadership  at  USIA  has  been  unable 
to  overcome  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  continuing  bureaucracy  at  USIA  then 
Congress  and  the  administration  both 
should  know  about  it  and  should  do 
something  about  it. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that,  like 
so  many  other  things  about  this  Agency, 
we  simply  do  not  know.  And  if  we  do  not 
know,  how  can  we  give  the  people  of  this 
country  the  satisfaction  that  the  story  of 
America  is  being  conveyed  to  the  world 
effectively  and  accuiately? 

I  raise  this  question  because  a  reading 
of  the  hearings  shows  clearly  that  the 
major  thrust  of  the  USIA  presentation 
was  provided  not  by  the  new  Director,  or 
the  new  Deputy  Director,  but  by  another 
gentleman  who  has  occupied  a  top  staff 
spot  at  USIA  for  many  years.  And  the 
presentation  offered  by  the  Agency  in 
this  year's  hearings  does  not  appear  to 
differ  in  any  significant  way  from  USIA 
hearings  going  back  10  to  15  years. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  hearings,  for 
example,  on  pages  457  and  458,  the  Di- 
lector  states  that  a  new  man  is  being 
hired  for  the  task  of  assessing  what  the 
Agency  is  doing.  But  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  elicits  from  Mr.  Posner,  the 
old  hand,  the  information  that  this  sort 
of  tning  has  happened  at  least  10  times 
previously  at  USIA. 

The  hearings  do  bring  out  that  USIA 
iiitends  to  put  a  now  emphasis  on  tele- 
vision activities,  and  this  is  instructive. 
But  othn-wise  the  hearings  tell  us  very 
little  They  follow  generally  the  same 
pattern  of  the  past  many  years. 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  Agency 
and  the  subcommittee  alike  are  playing 
a  kind  of  numbers  game  with  regard  to 
the  appropriations  figure  finally  to  bo 
approved. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
not  good  enough  here  because  we  are 
dealing  with  the  opinions  of  people  the 
world  over  about  our  Nation,  or  Govern- 
ment, and  the  kind  of  leadership  we  are 
providing. 

I  beUeve  the  Important  thing  about 
USIA  is  not  how  much  it  spends  in  a 
year,  not  how  many  people  they  have, 
but  rather  the  important  thing  is  what 
they  are  doing  and  how  they  are  doing 
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it;  what  they  are  saying  and  how  they 
are  saying  it.  We  need  to  think  in  terms 
of  quality,  not  quantity;  in  terms  of  the 
direction  of  Agency  programs,  not  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

The  hearings  show  that  USIA  now  has 
409  people  on  the  payroll  in  Vietnam.  Of 
these,  92  are  Americans.  They  show  that 
the  Agency  plans  to  cut  back  these  posi- 
tions by  seven  Americans  and  28  local 
employees.  I  think  we  should  know  more 
about  what  these  85  or  92  Americans  are 
doing  in  Vietnam. 

Maybe  they  are  all  doing  work  that 
must  be  done.  But  maybe  they  are  not.  I 
have  heard  that  these  USIA  Americans 
in  Vietnam  are  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  their  numbers  are  far  too  large — 
that  they  are  bumping  into  each  other 
without  enough  work  to  do,  and  that  this 
has  been  goin?  on  now  for  quite  a  long 
while.  My  point  again  is  that  these  are 
things  we  should  know,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  know. 

I  am  also  seriously  concerned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  a  reference  to  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information  on 
page  .  36  of  the  committee  report.  It 
states:- 

When  applying  the  reduction  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  the  overstaffed 
US.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 
(4  employees  and  $75,662  appropriation) 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

What  about  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion? If  it  is  doing  a  job,  perhaps  it  ought 
to  have  a  good  deal  more  than  four  em- 
ployees. Or  if  it  is  not  doing  a  job  then 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  Here 
again,  I  oCfer  the  suggestion  that  perhaps 
we  need  to  know  more  about  it. 

My  impression  is  that  the  Commission 
was  set  up  as  a  kind  of  continuing  watch- 
dog over  what  the  USIA  is  doing.  In  any 
case  I  have  seen  its  reports  in  recent 
years.  And  their  findings  seem  to  be  con- 
sistent in  many  respects  with  the  views 
of  many  of  us.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mission's 23d  report  in  1968  offered  this 
observation  regarding  the  management 
of  USIA: 

The  Commission  Is  concerned  about  the 
swollen  staff  in  headquarters.  There  Is 
danger,  as  a  previous  Commission  said,  that 
USIA  Washington  is  becoming  a  bureaucracy 
with  so  many  unexamined  routines,  controls, 
restrictions,  and  clearances,  and  with  so 
much  paper  production,  that  administrative 
arteries  have  begun  to  clog  and  ossification 
to  set  in  A  deliberate  effort  should  be  made 
to  break  down  the  compartmentallzatlon  that 
has  characterized  headquarters  operation.  As 
a  relatively  small  agency.  USIA  stlU  has  an 
opportunity  to  prevent  the  entrenchment  of 
excessive  bureaucracy. 

That  1968  report,  as  well  as  the  new 
1969  report  of  the  Commission,  recom- 
mends that  machinery  be  set  up  for  con- 
ducting a  basic  and  complete  review  of 
USIA  operations.  This  seems  to  me  like 
an  eminently  reasonable  suggestion,  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  carry  it 
through.  The  bill  is  H.R.  12726  and  I 
invite  attention  to  it  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Aside  from  what  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends. I  also  wonder  if  it  is  really 
wise  to  include  the  Commission's  appro- 
priation as  part  of  the  USIA  appropria- 
tion. Would  it  not  make  better  sense  that 
it  be  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


or  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  to  be  set 
apart  in  terms  of  its  support,  from  the 
agency  over  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
looking.  And  to  achieve  this  the  Com- 
mission's appropriation  ought  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  USIA  appropriation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  of 
the  situation  at  USIA  is  that  over  the 
years  right  up  to  today,  the  same  old 
attitudes  and  the  same  old  operating 
procedures  have  prevailed.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  today,  in  spite  of  the  incom- 
ing Nixon  administration,  the  same  peo- 
ple hold  the  controlling  influence  as  was 
the  case  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

I  have  the  strong  impression  that  this 
agency  needs  a  real  review,  that  old  as- 
sumptions need  to  be  challenged,  and 
that  we  need  to  And  satisfaction  that 
innovation  and  fresh  thinking  is  a  part 
of  our  effort  to  convey  America's  story  to 
the  world. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  says 
these  same  things,  and  so  does  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  need  to 
know  much  more  about  what  the  USIA 
is  doing.  A  good  place  to  start  is  by  sup- 
porting H.R.  12726. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  first 
question.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what 
has  happened  to  Tom  Two  Arrows? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  As  I  recall, 
the  State  Department  originally  sent  him 
abroad  under  the  name  of  Tom  Two  Ar- 
rows, and  then  later  he  became  Tom, 
Dorsey.  That  is  the  last  I  heard  of  him. 
He  must  still  be  in  the  woodwork. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  intrigued  me,  because 
he  has  certainly  disappeared. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have  not 
heard  of  him  for  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  used  to  be  prominent 
in  the  hearings  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  He  was 
sent  all  over  the  world  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  appears  that  there  is 
perhaps  a  worthy  successor  in  the  person 
of  a  $21,438  man  who  went  over  to  Jor- 
dan apparently  to  direct  and  adminis- 
ter the  programs  of  the  King  Hussein 
Sports  City,  whatever  that  is. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is  an 
athletic  enterprise,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  Tom  Two  Arrows  was  not  engaged 
in  certain  facets  of  that. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No,  he  was 
not  in  any  athletic  business.  I  believe  he 
was  engaged  in  Indian  folklore. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  can  the  gentleman 
describe  the  King  Hussein  Sports  City? 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have  not 
been  in  Amman,  Jordan,  in  many  years. 
I  generally  confine  myself  to  the  holy 
places  in  Jerusalem,  so  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  King's  sports  center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  found  the  hearings  of  his 
committee  most  revealing,  and  when  he 


gets  through  page  3,  I  will  ask  him — 
I  could  not  read  them  all — about  the 
American  specialists,  the  lecturers,  and 

heaven  only  knows  what  else 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They  sure 
have  got  some  dillies  in  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  there  are  some  dillies 
in  there. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  afraid 
they  are  not  going  to  be  any  better  in 
this  administration  on  finding  dillies 
than  they  were  in  previous  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  of 
that,  either  but  let  us  hope. 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court  wants  more 
law  clerks.  How  many  more  did  the  Court 
get? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  get  any  more  law 
clerks  except  three. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  got  three?  Well,  I 
would  hope  the  Justices  would  go  to  work 
and  obviate  the  necessity  of  providing 
them  with  an  increasing  number  of 
clerks. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
this:  I  happen  to  know  quite  well  the 
new  and  distinguished  Chief  Justice.  It 
might  seem  strange  that  a  Democrat 
from  Brooklyn  would  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  such  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man as  Warren  Burger,  who  came  to 
Washington  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. We  became  quite  friendly  15  years 
ago  when  he  came  with  the  first  troops 
of  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  and 
was  appointed  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  think  the  coun- 
try' is  in  good  hands  when  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger. 
I  am  not  going  to  predict  what  he  does. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  will  do  because  he 
thinks  it  is  the  God-directed  thing  to 
do — he  is  that  kind  of  a  man — and  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  his. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.    GROSS.    The    gentleman    from 
New  York  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  is  from  Miimesota, 
and  I  believe  he  wants  to  get  in  here  to 
put  in  a  plug  for  Chief  Justice  Burger. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right,  and  I  might  even  say  a 
nice  thing  or  two  about  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Rooney)  while  I 
do  this. 

The  gentleman's  comments — although 
belonging  to  Brooklyn — about  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  who  is  now  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  are 
very  well  taken  indeed,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  odd  that  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  should  be  a  close  friend  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  It 
just  shows  that  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  has  good  judgment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. I  might  say  that  I  was  verj'  proud 
of  the  fact  that,  being  just  a  lowly  Dem- 
ocrat from  Brooklyn.  I  was  seated  prac- 
tically alongside  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  morning  that  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
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tleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  what  the  gentlemtm  has  said 
about  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  course, 
all  of  this  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pros  or  cons  of  any  request  for 
appropriations. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  understand. 
Now,  the  gentleman  heading  the  office 
of  Water  for  Peace — did  he  get  the 
$360,700  that  he  asked  for  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  water  desalination 
appropriations  all  over  this  place  and  in 
the  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman reminds  me  that  after  the  hear- 
ings, when  the  answers  of  the  Water  for 
Peace  people  were  so  bad,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  itself  withdrew  the  entire 
request. 

So  there  is  nothing  In  this  bill  for 
water  for  peace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
it.  On  page  4  of  the  report  the  com- 
mittee castigates  the  State  Department 
over  the  contribution  to  the  international 
organizations  but  then  goes  ahead,  I  be- 
lieve, and  provides  $11,700,000  more  than 
last  year  for  a  total  of  $130  million  plus. 
I  do  not  have  the  report  with  me  to- 
day, but  I  am  sure  the  committee  has 
the  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  saying  that  they  cannot  get  the 
accounting  of  these  funds  from  inter- 
national organizations:  that  is,  United 
Nations,  UNICEF,  the  World  Health  Or- 
i-'anization.  and  certain  inter-American 
organizations. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  com- 
mittee would  go  ahead  with  an  added  ap- 
propriation of  Sll  million  plus  in  the 
light  of  their  refusal  to  give  the  Con- 
gress an  accounting  of  how  this  money 
is  being  expended. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should  be 
glad  to.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a 
member  of  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  sure 
he  realizes  that  it  is  a  result  of  the  legis- 
lative authorizations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  reqiUred  to 
sign  the  check.  That  Is  what  we  are 
always  confronted  with.  We  deplore 
these  increases  in  these  world  organiza- 
tion budgets,  but  our  State  Department, 
our  people,  never  seem  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  them.  The  result  is  here  we  are  with 
Sll  million  extra. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
obtaining  testimony  from  these  organi- 
zations I  have  mentioned  before  our 
committee  on  a  direct  basis. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They 
have  all  come  before  the  gentleman's 
committee  for  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  getting  these  organizations  I  have 
mentioned  before  our  committee  on  a 
direct  basis  and,  if  so,  then  the  appro- 
priations in  this  bill  are  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  we  have  not  acted 
upon  these  authorizations  this  year. 


If  what  the  gentleman  says  is  true,  we 
could  and  should  go  into  this  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Tliese  au- 
thorizations were  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  to  join  the 
international  organizations — and  these 
are  continuing  from  year  to  year. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  yes;  they  are. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  And  they 
are  increasing  and  increasing  from  year 
to  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  could  go  into  this  situation 
if  it  wanted  to.  But  I  think  your  com- 
mittee has  done  a  good  job  in  exposing 
what  is  going  on.  However.  I  am  just 
a  little  surprised  that  you  have  given 
them  all  the  money  they  have  asked  for 
when  they  refuse  to  tell  Congress  how 
this  money  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  wish  we 
could  accommodate  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther in  this  regard,  but  as  long  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ap- 
proves of  our  membership  in  these  inter- 
national organizations,  then  this  com- 
mittee feels  it  has  no  alternative  but 
to  pay  our  dues  in  these  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  activity  with- 
in the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs cutting  down  on  the  authorizations 
for  these  international  organizations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Rodney),  is  exactly  correct.  We 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have 
any  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations assigned  to  special  duty  at 
the  U.N.  but  you  do  on  your  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  they  sit  in  on 
these  hearings  and  they  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  the  amount  of  money 
and  our  participation  in  these  organi- 
zations. But  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have 
suggested  on  previous  occasions  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
if  he  receives  an  invitation  to  go  up 
there  to  be  wined  and  dined  at  the  U.N. 
and  to  serve  on  the  budget  committee, 
as  have  many  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  previ- 
ously, that  he  should  accept  the  invi- 
tation. I  expect  that  some  good  might 
come  out  cf  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  that  place 
that  has  been  described  as  a  haven  for 
"ladies  of  the  corridors?"  Is  that  what 
ihe  gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have 
never  come  across  that  even  in  any  of 
these  plays  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  might  be  subject  to 
being  adapted  to  other  purposes,  I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  un- 
able to  answer  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man other  than  to  say  I  am  not  familiar 
with  any  of  the  corridors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional questions,  and  then  I  will  be  fin- 
ished if  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me. 
I  read  the  hearings  with  respect  to  all 
of  the  basketball  coaches,  tennis  players, 
athletic  trainers,  and  ballet  dancers  that 
have  been  sent  abroad  by  the  State  De- 
partment. Is  there  no  end  to  this  busi- 
ness of  expending  the  taxpayers'  money, 
particularly  at  a  time  like  this,  to  send 
all  of  these  trainers,  ballet  dancers,  and 
athletes  abroad? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well.  I  am 
in  favor  of  sending  good  trainers,  good 
athletes,  good  musicians,  and  good  plays 
abroad.  This  whole  area  surely  needs 
cleaning  up,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  does  not  move  ver>' 
expeditiously  or  at  all  on  some  of  these 
issues,  you  have  my  best  wishes  for 
success  in  cleaning  it  up. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
going  to  criticize  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee. There  are  a  great  many  hard 
working  members  on  that  committee,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They  sit 
day  after  day  for  months  and  months, 
as  does  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  pending  bill  is  6  months  in  prep- 
aration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  wish  that  commit- 
tee— and  I  am  a  member  of  it — would 
sp>end  more  time  delving  into  where  the 
money  goes  than  continually  promoting 
the  spending  of  more  money.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.   CEDERBERG.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  take 
just  a  very  few  minutes  to  direct  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  SIO  mil- 
hon  figure  in  the  bill  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress we  have  a  unique  duty  not  only 
to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  people  but 
at  times  to  educate  and  to  guide  that 
will. 

Presently  we  are  under  great  pressure 
from  our  constituents  to  cut  back  on 
Federal  spending.  In  doing  so,  we  must 
look  carefully  at  our  priorities  in  order 
that  our  cuts  will  not  be  made  in  vital 
areas. 

But  it  seems  to  me  further  that  no 
area  of  congressional  concern  should  be 
more  \ital  than  that  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportimity.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  has  been 
in  existence  for  approximately  5  years. 
During  that  time  many  thousands  of 
citizens  have  brought  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination before  it.  Many  have  bene- 
fited from  its  activities  with  jobs,  pro- 
motions, and  increased  benefits.  Some 
have  had  to  take  their  cases  to  court 
for  satisfaction.  A  great  many  are  pa- 
tiently awaiting  decisions  on  their  cases, 
because  the  Commission  is  overloaded 
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with  work  and  has  a  considerable  back- 
log. 

The  $10  million  appropriation  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  would  allow  the 
Commission  to  operate  only  at  the  same 
level  that  it  has  during  the  last  quarter 
of  this  last  fiscal  year.  During  that  time 
the  Commission's  backlog  continued  to 
grow.  Many  more  complaints  were  re- 
ceived, were  decided,  or  were  conciliated, 
and  with  the  growing  backlog,  the  frus- 
tration of  those  who  have  been  awaiting 
action  by  the  Commission  has  grown 
also. 

For  the  record,  I  would  just  like  to  give 
you  some  of  the  figures  on  the  investiga- 
tion backlog  that  has  now  been  built  up. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  the 
backlog  of  investigations  was  1,675.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  1969  it  had  grown  to 
2,556.  Based  on  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
with  no  appreciable  Increase  In  staff — 
the  small  increase  would  be  taken  up 
almost  entirely  by  the  pay  increases  in- 
volved and  some  other  increased  ex- 
penses— the  backlog  is  estimated  to  go  to 
more  than  4.700  cases.  This  is  based  on  an 
"expected  charge  level  of  some  15.000. 

The  charge  levels,  too,  have  gone  up 
during  this  period.  For  example,  in  1966 
it  was  expected  in  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  to  have  some  2.000  charges. 
Actually  there  were  8,000.  This  grew 
until  in  1969  it  was  12.000.  As  I  have  just 
indicated,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  15.000.  I  might  say  that  while 
there  are  imperfections  in  the  program 
which  should  be  corrected,  as  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  field  staff  output  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  charges  has  gone  up  more 
than  10  percent  per  year  over  this  period 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

I  hope  that  when  an  amendment  is 
offered  later  to  increase  this  amount, 
probably  to  S12.500.000,  the  House  will 
give  consideration  to  this  increased  case- 
load and  to  the  needs  that  exist  in  this 
area.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  justifiable 
increase.  The  increase  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely used  up  in  increased  personnel  for 
the  fie'.d  offices.  It  would  provide  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  200  addi- 
tional field  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  tell  people 
they  are  equal  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment and  then  effectively  deny  them  any 
recourse.  We  have  added  $200  million  to 
the  various  approaches  to  the  crime  con- 
trol problem. 

At  the  same  time  I  point  out  that  the 
frustrations  that  arise  in  lack  of  equal 
opportunity  are  some  of  the  principal 
factors  involved  in  the  crime  increase  we 
see.  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  must  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate funds.  Two  hundred  years  ago  we, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  declared 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Today  we 
must  act  to  insure  that  all  men  are 
treated  as  equals. 

<Mr.  SIKES  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RocjEY  of  New  York>  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
eliminate  on  a  point  of  order  the  lan- 


guage contained  in  section  706  of  this 
bill.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  I  propose 
to  offer  substitute  language  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  let  me  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  language  which  now  is  provided 
in  section  706.  It  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  706.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary 
of.  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any 
Individual  applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by.  teaching  at  or  doing  research 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education  who 
has  engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after  October 
12.  1968.  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent  the 
availability  of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  faculty,  administrative  officials  or 
students  in  such  Institution  from  engaging  in 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at  such 
Institution:  Provided,  That  such  limitation 
upon  the  use  of  money  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  particular  individual 
until  the  appropriate  Institutions  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  conduct  occurred 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  Initiate  or 
has  completed  such  proceedings  as  it  deems 
appropriate  but  which  are  not  dilatory  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  limitation  upon  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  shall  apply:  Provided  further,  That 
such  Institution  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  at 
quarterly  or  semester  Intervals  that  It  Is  In 
compliance  with  this  provision. 

The  language  of  section  706  is  clear. 
It  is  intended  to  spell  out  specifically  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  Federal  funds 
not  be  made  available  to  students  or  to 
staff  members  who  participate  in  or  en- 
courage campus  disorders,  incite  riots, 
and  destroy  property.  The  law  is  clear 
enough  on  these  matters,  but  regretfully, 
it  has  not  been  enforced.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  language  in  section  706  to  tighten 
the  law  and  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
there  must  be  compliance  by  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Specifically,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  certify  at  quarterly  or 
semester  intervals,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  they  follow,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
they  are  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
Compliance  with  the  law  is  what  the 
Congress  intended  when  it  passed  legis- 
lation to  curb  Federal  fund  contributions 
to  those  participating  in  campus  disor- 
ders, and  compliance  with  the  law  is 
what  section  706  is  intended  to  insure. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  section  706 
should  be  stricken  by  a  point  of  order.  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  trust  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  interpreted  as  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill.  It  would  be  worded 
as  follows: 

Sec.  706.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant, 
the  salary  of,  or  any  remuneration  whatever 
to  any  Individual  applying  for  admission, 
attending,  employed  by,  teaching  at  or  do- 
ing research  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  has  not  certified  at  quarterly 
or  semester  intervals  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  that  it  has, 
after  reasonable  opportunity,  initiated  or 
completed  appropriate  proceedings  arising 
from  any  conduct  by  any  such  indhidual  on 
or  after  October  12,  1968.  which  Involves  the 
use  of  (or  the  assistance  to  others  In  the  use 


of)  force  or  the  thre.it  of  force  or  the  seizure 
of  property  under  the  control  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  to  require  or  pre- 
vent the  availability  of  certain  curriculum, 
or  to  prevent  the  faculty,  administrative  of- 
ficials, or  students  in  such  institution  from 
engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies  at  such  institution. 

It  is,  I  believe,  obvious  that  the  intent 
is  the  same,  and  I  trust,  in  final  analysis, 
that  the  language  will  be  as  effective  as 
that  now  In  the  bill.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  has  had  its  fill  of  cam- 
pus disorders — I  know  this  is  true  of  the 
people  of  our  country — and  I  hope  that 
we  can  spell  out  in  this  bill  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that.  In  the  future,  the 
law  is  not  to  be  violated  by  those  who 
receive  their  education  or  those  who 
teach  through  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  appointed  a 
blue-ribbon  panel,  made  up  of  police  ex- 
perts, lawyers,  including  several  former 
presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  others  who  knew  as  much  as 
anyone  else  about  the  nature,  causes, 
and  possible  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
crime  in  America.  These  men  were  com- 
missioned to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
crime,  as  thorough  as  any  that  has  ever 
been  made,  and  to  report  back  with  their 
findings  and  recommendations.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  re- 
ported to  President  Johnson  and  the 
Nation  in  early  1967  with  the  conclusion 
that,  and  I  quote: 

Controlling  crime  In  America  Is  an  en- 
deavor that  will  be  slow  and  hard  and  costly. 
But  America  can  control  crime  if  It  will. 

Of  major  importance  In  the  program 
they  outlined  for  controlling  crime  was 
Federal  financial  assistance.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system,  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the 
correctional  institutions,  were,  as  they 
put  it,  "undernourished,"  and  that  State 
and  local  governments  were  desperately 
in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  meet 
their  fundamental  obligation  of  protect- 
ing citizens  from  violence,  from  theft, 
and  from  an  increasingly  all-pervasive 
fear  that  threatens  to  make  a  mockery 
of  our  freedom. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commission: 

The  Federal  program  the  Commission  vis- 
ualizes Is  a  large  one.  ...  If  this  report  has 
not  conveyed  the  message  that  sweeping  and 
costly  changes  in  criminal  administration 
must  be  made  throughout  the  country  in 
order  to  effect  a  significant  reduction  in 
crime,  then  it  has  not  expressed  what  the 
Commission  strongly  believes. 

This  conclusion  was  accepted  by  both 
President  Johnson  and  the  90th  Con- 
gress. In  1968.  the  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation authorizing  an  initial  appropria- 
tion, for  the  planning  stages  of  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  program,  of 
slightly  over  $100  million,  and  subse- 
quent annual  appropriations  of  $300  mil- 
lion. The  December  1968  deadline  for 
planning  grant  applications  was  met  by 
every  one  of  the  50  States,  indicating 
the  unqualified  nationwide  support  of 
the  program  and  eagerness  to  participate 
in  it.  At  this  point,  as  I  understand  it, 
many  States  have  had  their  comprehen- 
sive anticrime  plans  accepted,  and  are 
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in  the  process  of  administering  initial 
action  grants  to  implement  these  plans. 
The  appropriation  bill  imder  consider- 
ation today  authorizes  $250,000,000  for 
the  continuation  of  this  program,  which 
is  administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  represents  a 
cut  of  approximately  $46.5  million  from 
the  figure  of  $296,570,000  requested  for 
fiscal  1970  by  both  President  Nixon  and 
President  Johnson  before  him.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  my 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Federal 
anticrime  assistance  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  I  urge  not  only  the  com- 
mitment by  the  Congress  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion authorized  by  this  legislation,  but 
the  restoration  of  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Justice  Department. 

I  say  this  as  both  a  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  well  aware  of  the 
concern  of  my  constituents  about  crime, 
and  as  a  former  policeman.  We  cannot 
fight  crime  with  political  speeches  and 
good  intentions.  Fighting  crime  is  costly. 
Our  police  are  underpaid  and  inade- 
quately equipped.  Our  criminal  courts 
are  jammed.  Our  correctional  system  too 
often  confirms  those  passing  through  it 
in  criminahty.  We  are  today  paying  for 
our  financial  neglect  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  terms  of  ever-increasing 
crime  rates.  As  a  former  police  officer 
who  spent  twenty-three  years  working 
within  this  system,  I  urge  full  financial 
support  of  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  action  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  taken 
with  regard  to  the  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  State's  mutual  education 
and  cultural  exchange  programs. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  committee's 
action,  outlined  on  page  7  of  the  report, 
to  provide  no  funds  whatever  for  the 
.■-pecial  education  and  cultural  projects 
programs.  I  think  this  is  a  grave  mistake. 
Let  me  just  mention  a  few  of  the  ac- 
tivities carried  on  under  this  program  of 
.special  education  and  cultural  projects. 
First.  The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  here  in 
Washington,  which  as  we  all  know  has 
a  fine  reputation  for  training  scholars  In 
international  studies,  maintains  a  center 
in  Bologna  in  Italy.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  were  it  not  for  the  contribution 
that  we  make  to  the  center  It  would  not 
exist  today.  Cutting  out  all  funds  for 
these  special  education  and  cultural 
projects  will  completely  eliminate  our 
contribution  to  the  Bologna  center. 

Second.  The  United  States  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  Salsburg 
seminar  which  brings  together  leading 
European  citizens  with  leading  American 
educators  and  people  from  public  life  for 
several  weeks  in  a  graduate  seminar  on 
American  studies.  It  is  an  immensely 
valuable  input  to  increased  knowledge 
and  understanding  between  this  country 
and  the  people  of  Europe.  Our  participa- 
tion in  that  effort  would  also  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Third.  U.S.  support  for  the  Asia  Foun- 
dation and  the  U.S.  Youth  Council  would 
be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  this  cut.  In 


addition,  several  American  studies  In- 
stitutes, such  as  the  American  Institute 
of  Indian  Studies,  the  American  Studies 
Research  Center  in  India,  the  Institute 
of  American  Studies  in  Prance,  would  be 
cut  off  from  U.S.  financial  support.  Such 
organizations  provide  valuable  oppor- 
tunities for  American  students  to  study 
in  India,  Fiance,  and  elsewhere  as  well 
as  to  bring  students  of  those  countries 
to  the  United  States. 

Finally.  I  \\?nt  to  mention  especially 
.some  of  the  programs  which  we  have 
been  carrying  on  with  some  East  Europe- 
an countries  which  will  be  literally  ex- 
tinguished because  of  this  action. 

For  examnle,  Wayne  State  University, 
in  collaboration  with  Yugoslavia,  admin- 
isters a  regional  studies  project,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  establish  a  center  for 
continuous  research  and  training  in 
regional  and  urban  planning  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Second,  there  is  a  project  carried  on 
between  Indiana  University  and  a 
Yugoslavian  university  under  which 
Indiana  University  is  helping  them  to 
establish  business  administi-ation  courses 
and  management  courses.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  to  belabor  the  great  contribution 
which  can  be  made  by  making  American 
management  approaches  and  skills  avail- 
able to  the  Yugoslavians,  both  in  tsrms 
of  their  development  and  in  terms  of  our 
relationship  with  them. 

These  programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  a 
marvelous  combination  in  terms  of  their 
long-range  effect.  They  contribute  enor- 
mously to  the  process  of  developing  com- 
mon views  and  attitudes  between  East 
and  West  and  to  the  overall  goal  of 
expanding  freedom  of  thought  and  com- 
munication. By  cutting  off  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  such  programs  we  remove 
our  most  effective  weapon  In  the  struggle 
to  expand  the  free  market  of  ideas. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson),  to  in- 
crease fiscal  1970  appropriations  for  the 
Commission  from  $10  million  to  $11.5 
million. 

I  doubt  that  any  Member  in  this 
Chamber  would  deny  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  a  continuing,  serious  assign- 
ment. Unless  we  can  offer  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  most  of  the  jobless 
in  this  coimtry  will  not  find  meaningful 
work.  And.  without  jobs,  all  we  will  have 
are  increased  welfare  rolls,  which  no 
one  wants — least  of  all.  the  jobless. 

Discrimination  in  employment  is  still 
at  the  heart  of  the  problems  of  our  cities. 
It  is  one  of  the  key  causes  of  the  unrest 
that  continues  to  exist  in  this  country. 
The  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
still  are  shunted  to  menial  occupations 
without  the  remotest  kind  of  employ- 
ment security.  Job  discrimination  is  the 
most  basic  grievance  of  our  minority  pop- 
ulation. It  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
promise  of  America  has  become  hollow 
in  meaning  to  so  many. 

In  its  4  years  of  operation,  the  Com- 
mission has  made  many  strides  toward 
the  goal  of  nondiscriminatory  employ- 
ment practices.  This  has  been  done  with 
insufficient  staff.  insuflQcient  funds,  and 
insuflScient  power. 


The  Commission's  work  increases  in 
importance  as  our  national  manpower 
programs  are  expanded.  Since  1964.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  these  programs 
have  increased  some  fivefold  to  an  esti- 
mated $3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
rise  in  these  expenditures  reflects  the 
increasing  concern  and  emphasis  on 
manpower  programs  as  a  method  for  in- 
creasing the  employability  of  some  2  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  Americans. 

But  new  skills  are  of  no  use  to  a  black 
worker  if  his  potential  employer's  only 
criterion  of  ability  is  a  white  skin. 

The  Commission  is  the  only  Federal 
agency  explicitly  responsible  for  nondis- 
criminatory employment  practices.  To 
refuse  it  adequate  funding  would  directly 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  every  Federal 
manpower  program.  It  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  more  wasteful  and  ill-considered 
economy. 

In  a  period  of  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion, when  national  manpower  needs  are 
reaching  major  proportions,  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  is  not  only  a  burden 
to  the  individual,  but  a  cost  to  and  drain 
on  our  economy.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  1965.  pointing  to  its 
own  study  of  this  problem,  estimated  the 
annual  cost  to  the  economy  of  job  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  alone  at  823 
billion.  This  figure  would  doubtless  bur- 
geon when  reestimated  in  1969  and 
amended  to  include  persons  of  other  mi- 
nority races.  The  amount  requested  for 
the  operations  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  vanishes  by 
comparison.  It  does  not  take  any  major 
restructuring  of  our  national  resource 
priorities  to  permit  SI  1.5  million  for  this 
program,  but  the  potential  payoffs,  to 
Americans  of  minority  races,  to  our  Fed- 
eral investment  in  manpower  develop- 
ment and  resources,  and  to  our  expand- 
ing economy  are  immense. 

Can  we  continue  to  educate  and  train 
.some  2  million  disadvantaged  persons 
armually  only  to  find  that  jobs  are  denied 
many  of  them  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  totally  in  agree- 
ment with  the  amendment  to  increase 
to  $11.5  million  funds  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joel- 
soN).  There  is  no  doubt  that  th?  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  is 
an  agency  deserving  of  our  firmest  sup- 
port. In  a  time  when  study  upon  study 
documents  the  psychologically  debilitat- 
ing effects  of  job  discrimination,  the 
Com;nission  bears  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity of  contending  with  discrimination  in 
private  emploj-ment.  Unfortunately, 
after  being  assigned  this  monumental 
and  significant  task,  it  has  been  given 
severely  limited  resources  with  which  to 
do  the  job. 

The  Commission  has  been  conscien- 
tious in  executing  its  assignment,  and 
the  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in  its 
appropriation  stems  not  from  a  desire  to 
"empire  build."  but  from  the  simple 
necessity  of  catching  up  with  its  bur- 
geoning workload.  A  quick  glance  at  the 
Commission's  annual  reports  reveals  that 
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the  number  of  complaints  filed  with  the 
Commission  has  steadily  increased,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  has  its  backlog  of 
cases.  The  backlog  currently  stands  at 
some  2,500  cases  and  is  likely  to  double 
unless  the  Commission  Is  granted  addi- 
tional resources.  All  of  these  cases  pend- 
ing decision  represent  delays  of  a  year 
and  a  half  to  2  years  in  resolution  of  a 
complaint  filed,  and  an  individual  who 
may  very  well  have  been  wronged  stands 
behind  each  of  those  complaints.  It  is 
not  very  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
situation  might  breed  disbelief  in  the 
laws  of  this  land  and  the  promises  made 
by  this  Government. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Commission 
operates  has  a  great  deal  to  commend 
it.  The  authority  of  State  fair  employ- 
ment commissions  is  not  ignored:  rather 
the  Federal  agency  defers  to  the  State 
commissions.  The  Commission  neither 
imposes  quotas  nor  preferential  treat- 
ment requirements  on  private  employers; 
indeed  it  is  specifically  denied  this  au- 
thority by  statute.  Complaints  are  re- 
solved through  informal  means  and  con- 
ciliatioa  agreements  are  the  product  of 
consultation  and  cooperation  between 
each  employer  and  Commission  person- 
nel. Complaint  proceedings  are  handled 
with  the  strictest  discretion,  away  from 
the  publicity  which  can  sometimes  force 
the  parties  involved  into  extreme  posi- 
tions. Grants  are  awarded  to  State  and 
local  fair  employment  agencies  by  the 
Commission  in  an  attempt  to  encourage 
non-Pederal  activity  in  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity. 

Statutory  limitations  on  the  extent 
of  the  Commission's  power  and  financial 
limitations  weaken  its  potential  impact 
in  an  area  where  positive  action  is  criti- 
cal. Continuing  reliance  on  welfare  pay- 
ments is  not  healthy  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  and,  ultimately,  must 
weaken  the  country  itself.  The  only 
realistic  alternative  is,  if  not  meaning- 
ful emplojTnent  for  all  our  citizens,  at 
least  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  such 
emploj-ment  on  an  equal  basis.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  reveals  all  too 
clearly  that  this  opportunity  for  equal 
employment  remains  rhetoric  rather 
than  reality  for  all  too  many  of  this 
country's  citizens.  Given  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  necessary  that  the  Commis- 
sion receive  our  deepest  support.  We  can 
best  demonstrate  this  support  through 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  size  of  its  task 
and  the  resources  it  needs  to  carry  out 
its  legislative  mandate  in  a  way  that 
will  bear  results. 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  12964.  would  appropriate 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce: 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  independent 
agencies. 

While  there  are  several  appropriations 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  merit  discussion.  I 
will  limit  my  remarks  to  two  specific 
Items  for  which  the  appropriations  con- 
tained in  H.R.  12964  must  be  increased 
If  title  IV  and  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  are  to  be  fully  enforced. 

The  first  item  is  the  $10  million  appro- 
priation recommended  by  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  for  the  activities  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission during  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  is  responsible  for  carrying 
out  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  forbids  discrimination  in 
employment.  The  goal  of  the  EEOC  is 
eliminate  discrimination  in  employment 
in  the  private  sector.  This  goal  is  pursued 
In  several  ways  by  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding the  investigation  of  complaints 
of  discrimination  and,  if  the  Commission 
finds  "reasonable  cause"  for  action,  at- 
tempted conciliation  of  complaints,  tech- 
nical assistance  by  which  employers  sub- 
ject to  title  Vn  are  encouraged  to  volun- 
tarily comply,  cooperative  programs  with 
State  and  local  fair  employment  prac- 
tices commissions,  and  consultation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
enforcing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. 

While  it  is  true,  as  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill  notes,  that  the  $10  mil- 
lion appropriation  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  represents  an 
increase  of  $880,000  over  EEOC's  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriation,  the  sum  recom- 
mended is  simply  not  adequate  to  the 
task  of  rooting  out  employment  discrim- 
ination in  the  private  sector.  During  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  EEOC,  Clifford  Alexander, 
testified  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Commission  in  fiscal  year  1965,  "budget 
and  staff  resources  have  proven  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  inflow  of  com- 
plaints from  citizens  under  title  VII." 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce:  the  Ju- 
diciaiT.  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  part  4,  page  332.  Chairman 
Alexander  estimated  that,  because  of  in- 
adequate funding,  the  Commission  will 
enter  fiscal  year  1970  with  a  backlog  of 
over  2,600  investigations  and  over  2,800 
conciliations. 

This  backload  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  has  lacked  the  re- 
sources to  compile  the  required  statistical 
data  and  tabulating  and  analytical  mate- 
rials needed  to  support  the  enforcement 
program  and,  additionally,  has  not  had 
sufficient  staff  to  take  positive  steps 
against  those  employers,  unions,  and  ap- 
prentice programs  with  demonstrable 
patterns  of  discrimination.  Chairman 
Alexander  testified  that,  if  granted  ade- 
quate resources,  the  EEOC  could  make 
substantial  progress  during  fiscal  year 
1970  by  integrating  existing  data  systems 
from  the  EEOC  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  into  a  unified  data 
base  which  could  be  used  to  identify 
areas  of  employment  in  the  private  sec- 
tor where  progress  could  most  readily  be 
attained.  As  Mr.  Alexander  pointed  out, 
"The  estimated  costs"  of  achieving  this 
progress  "are  exceedingly  modest  in  re- 
lationship to  the  anticipated  benefits." 

The  largest  single  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1969  requested  by  the  Commission 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  for  addi- 
tional investigative  positions  required  to 
reduce  the  current  backlog  of  complaints 
and  conciliations  and  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  expanding  workload.  In  my  view, 
such  an  increase  is  not  only  Justified  but 


imperative  if  the  Commission  is  to  fulfill 
the  role  assigned  to  it  under  title  vn. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  agreed  to  accept  the  Joel- 
son  amendment  which  would  increase 
the  appropriation  to  the  EEOC  from  $10 
million  to  $12.5  million.  However,  this 
sum  still  falls  over  $3  million  below  the 
$15,905,000  requested  by  EEOC.  I  would 
hope  that  more  money  will  be  provided 
so  that  EEOC  will  have  sufficient  re- 
sources to  vigorously  enforce  title  VII 
prohibitions  against  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

Second,  the  appropriation  of  $12  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  must  be  in- 
creased. The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  In  the 
Office  of  Education  has  requested  an 
appropriation  of  S20  million,  $8  million 
above  the  sum  requested  by  the  commit- 
tee. Under  the  program  supported  by 
these  funds,  special  training  grants  and 
contracts  are  awarded  to  school  boards 
and  to  training  institutions  to  help  pay 
the  costs  of  training  school  personnel  and 
for  professional  services  to  deal  with 
problems  of  desegregation. 

The  importance  of  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram, and  the  need  to  expand  its  effec- 
tiveness, was  pointed  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  in  March  of  1968,  which  said; 

We  believe  that  the  Title  IV  program 
should  be  reoriented  and  expanded  Into  a 
major  Federal  effort  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive aid  to  supfKirt  State  and  local  deseg- 
regation projects. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  S20  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Office  of  Education 
for  Civil  Rights  Education  is  to  increase 
support  for  projects  of  this  nature. 

As  Dr.  James  Allen,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner for  Education,  stated  during  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  12964: 

The  task  to  be  accomplished  has  Just 
begun. 

His  estimation  of  the  work  which  re- 
mains to  be  done  reinforces  the  need  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  civil  rights 
education  to  the  full  $20  million  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  According  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  only  20  percent 
of  the  Negro  children  in  the  South  now 
attend  desegregated  schools.  A  large 
part  of  even  this  progress,  according  to 
Dr.  Allen,  represents  school  districts 
that  were  relatively  easy  to  desegregate. 
The  truly  difficult  situations,  according 
to  the  Commissioner,  remain  to  be 
tackled. 

If  the  promises  made  by  Congress  in 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  are  to  have 
meaning,  substantial  resources  must  be 
committed  to  the  task  of  eliminating 
discrimination  in  all  areas  of  our  society 
and  especially  in  education.  The  goal  of 
an  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans — 
regardless  of  color — is  implicit  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Congress  must  recog- 
nize, however,  that  legislation  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient.  If  equal  opportunity  is 
to  be  achieved  in  education,  and,  for  that 
matter,  in  employment,  adequate  finan- 
cial support  must  be  committed  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  achieve  the  end  em- 
bodied in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  To 
do  less  will  only  increase  the  frustration 
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which  inevitably  occurs  when  the  prom- 
ises of  progress  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  not  accompanied  by  a 
commitment  to  spend  whatever  amount 
of  money  is  necessary  to  fulfill  those 
promises. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. When  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  written,  the 
Commission  it  established  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  eternally  crippled  by  lack 
of  funds.  The  ideals  title  vn  set  forth 
and  the  goals  it  established  were  not 
incorporated  into  law  just  to  be  so  many 
words  in  the  United  States  Code. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission's  operation  can  be  meaning- 
ful only  if  it  is  current.  Yet  the  present 
inadequacies  and  inefficiencies  of  the 
Commission — the  lack  of  staff,  the 
shameful  length  of  time  it  takes  to  ap- 
proach settlement  of  complaints,  the 
serious  percentage  of  failures  to  con- 
ciliate— prevent  this  from  being  a  reality. 

We  all  know  that  the  EEOC  is  weak 
by  its  lack  of  statute.  It  does  not  have 
cease  and  desist  powers,  and  it  can  con- 
ciliate only  through  moral  suasion.  But 
it  is  also  weak  because  it  has  been  finan- 
cially starved  by  the  Congress  so  that  it 
cannot  even  exercise  the  limited  powers 
it  has  been  given.  Today,  we  can  at  least 
go  part  way  toward  eliminating  this  sec- 
ond disgrace  by  supporting  Mr.  Joelson's 
amendment.  We  can  afford  to  go  no 
other  way  without  being  hypocrites. 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12964  bears  the  very  innocuous  title, 
'Making  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

It  is  the  "for  other  purposes"  that  re- 
moves this  bill  from  the  category  of  a 
routine  funding  of  governmental  opera- 
tions. 

Buried  in  the  bill  we  find  some  of 
"the  other  purposes"  to  be — 

Obligations  of  membership  In 
international        multilateral 

organizations $130,187,000 

Community  relations  services.  3,  077,  000 

Minority  business  enterprises.  1,200,000 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 2,  650,  000 

Civil  rights  education,  HEW 12,  000,  000 

Equal      Employment      Oppor- 
tunity Commission 10,000,000 

Experience  teaches  that  an  informed 
people  invest  their  money  where  their 
hearts  lie.  If  this  be  true  it  must  come 
as  a  crushing  disillusionment  to  those 
American  taxpayers  and  people  who  still 
think  we  are  fighting  communism  that 
this  same  bill  authorizes  a  measly  $344,- 
400  for  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  which  bears  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  informing  the  American 
people  who  the  dangerous  subversives  are 
in  our  country. 

Compare  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  appropriation  of  $344 
thousand  to  the  civil  rights  education 
fund  of  $12  million.  The  latter  purports 
to  be  for  "training  of  school  persoimel 


and  for  professional  services  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  desegregation,"  but 
those  of  us  who  have  watched  HEW  in 
operation  know  that  'training"  means 
"guidelines  '  means  "forced  compliance' 
I  voice  the  feeling  that  moneywise  our 
people  at  home  will  conclude  we  in  Con- 
gress are  36  times  more  determined  to 
fight  them  than  we  are  to  protect  them 
fi-om  the  ever-growing  threat  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

This  bill  has  been  decorated  like  a 
Christmas  tree  to  place  Members  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma — if  one  wants  to  vote 
for  the  good  he  has  to  go  along  with  the 
bad.  Sooner  or  later  enough  Members  will 
tire  of  this  political  hocus  pocus  and  in- 
sist that  appropriations  bills  funding 
Government  operations  be  taken  up  in- 
dividually or  by  related  categories  so 
there  can  be  a  meaningful  vote  to  better 
voice  the  constituents'  feelings  at  home. 
Until  that  day  arrives  the  only  way  to 
express  disapproval  of  the  freeloaders  in 
the  bill  is  to  vote  against  the  entire 
measure. 

If  Membeis  start  voting  against  these 
conglomerate  appropriations  mixtuies,  I 
think  the  day  not  far  off  before  we  can 
have  the  opportunity  for  selective  voting 
on  individual  appropriations.  If  this  bill 
fails  it  will  not  be  the  defeat  of  all  the 
programs,  because  we  all  know  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  be  back  on 
Monday  morning  with  a  revised  bill 
amended  to  remove  some  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious features. 

I  do  not  want  my  people  to  think  I 
would  be  a  party  to  any  such  "pig  in  a 
poke"  deal.  I  am  constrained  to  oppose 
the  bill  as  is  and  cast  their  vote  'no." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12964,  the  bill 
which  would  appropriate  $2.53  billion  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciarj',  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  world  is  spellbound  by  America's 
epic  achievement  of  landing  a  man  on 
the  moon  by  means  of  Apollo  11  and  its 
undaunted  crew.  Despite  our  acknowl- 
edged leadership  in  the  space  program 
and  our  remarkable  advances  in  the 
physical  sciences,  it  is  to  the  et«rnal 
credit  of  this  Nation  that  it  also  recog- 
nizes, and  is  doing  something  about,  the 
urgent  needs  in  the  areas  of  human  rela- 
tionships encompassed  by  the  social 
sciences.  In  terms  of  the  legislation  we 
are  now  considering,  our  concern  for  the 
improvement  of  relations  among  the 
peoples  of  this  world  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  a  modest  sum 
which  has  been  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  appropriations. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  appropriation 
for  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  Between  East  and  West  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  For  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  center,  H.R.  12964  includes 
the  sum  of  $5.26  million,  the  full  amount 
of  the  revised  budget  estimate  and  the 
same  amount  as  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

The  money,  which  indeed  represents 
an  investment  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  will  make  possible  our  continued 
efforts  toward  the  objective  of  promot- 
ing better  relations  and  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  na- 


tions of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  This  cul- 
tural and  technical  interchange  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  by  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  which  operates  the 
center  and  administers  grants,  fellow- 
ships, and  scholarships  to  qualified  per- 
sons to  engage  in  study  or  training  at  the 
center. 

Since  its  creation  in  1960,  very  close  in 
point  of  time  to  the  space  progiam  im- 
petus provided  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  pledge  to  land  an 
American  on  the  moon  before  the  end  of 
this  decade,  the  East-West  Center  in 
Hawaii  has  become  an  effective  institu- 
tion and  a  showcase  of  international 
friendship.  The  center  has  provided  the 
vehicle  for  this  Nation  to  reach  out  lat- 
erally to  other  countries  here  on  earth, 
even  as  Apollo  11  has  served  as  the  ve- 
hicle to  reach  into  space  and  land,  not 
one  American  but  two  Americans  on  the 
moon.  As  a  giant  step  forward  in  inter- 
national relations,  the  East- West  Center 
has  become  one  of  America's  most  signif- 
icant contributions  toward  better  world 
understanding  and  one  of  her  best  in- 
vestments in  world  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  approving  the  East- 
West  Center  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  we  will  be  giving  continued  life  to 
an  America-conceived  institution  which 
today  is  recognized  as  a  highly  valuable 
international  asset. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  appro- 
priation bill  was  so  abbreviated  that  I  in- 
advertently missed  the  opportunity  I 
had  intended  taking  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
RooNEY  I .  a  question  or  two  about  fund- 
ing for  the  Office  of  State  Technical 
Services  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  State  Technical  Sernces  Act  of 
1965  created  a  coopei-ative  Federal-State 
program  to  establish  and  maintain  tech- 
nical services  programs  that  would  en- 
courage the  application  of  science  and 
technology  supposedly  in  such  a  way  as 
to  stimulate  industrial  use  of  the  new 
techniques  that  have  been  largely  ob- 
tained through  Federal  research  pro- 
grams of  one  kind  or  another.  The  in- 
tent was  to  reach,  through  this  pro- 
gram, a  cross-section  of  all  business  and 
industiy.  small  as  well  as  lai-ge.  in  the 
hopes  of  thereby  obtaining  a  broader  ap- 
plication of  the  fruits  of  Federal  I'e- 
search  than  would  otherwise  be  iwssible. 

During  the  last  4  years,  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  $20.8  million  for  this 
program  which  has  begim  to  show  that  it 
is  useful  in  the  development  of  new 
ideas — and  new  businesses — that  re- 
dound to  the  general  benefit  of  our  econ- 
omy. Through  university  and  industrial 
cooperation,  it  has  stimulated  noncredit 
short  coiu^es,  workshops  and  seminars 
for  engineers  and  technical  people  in  the 
communities  where  they  live  and  work  to 
help  them,  as  individuals,  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  advances  of  science  and  tech- 
nology' that  mark  the  vitality  of  America 
today.  In  many  instances,  because  of  the 
travel  problems  and  time  problems  that 
would  othei-wise  pertain,  such  up-grad- 
ing courses  would  not  othei-«1se  have 
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been   available   to  such   engineers  and 
technicians. 

It  Is  true  that  this  program  has  been 
slow  to  get  off  the  ground  and  that  It 
was  greeted  with  some  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  both  industry  and  the  academic 
communities  in  some  areas  at  the  start. 
It  is  also  true  that  its  potential  benefits 
have  not  been  applied  evenly  across  the 
Nation.  But,  certainly  in  my  State  of 
New  York,  as  in  many  others,  we  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  true  poten- 
tial of  a  cooperative  venture  of  this  sort. 
In  my  own  district,  I  know  what  has 
been  achieved  through  this  program  for 
the  benefit  of  smaller  firms  that  cannot 
afford  their  own  R.  &  D.  programs,  and 
for  small  shops  that,  in  the  ever-fiercer 
competition  with  "big  business,"  could 
make  good  use.  for  another  instance,  of 
computer  facilities  or  tape-controlled 
machines,  but  have  been  wary  of  their 
competence  to  do  so  as  well  as  of  the 
initial  cost  and  complexity  Involved  in 
trying. 

I  have  received  a  good  many  letters 
from  Individual  engineers  and  techni- 
cians,in  support  of  this  program,  people 
who  h*ve  had  benefit  therefrom,  espe- 
cially in  those  smaller  or  more-rural 
communities  where  easy  access  to  semi- 
nars and  the  like  at  centers  of  higher 
education  is  simply  not  available. 

And  I  have  seen  enough,  on  my  own, 
to  know  that  the  program  is  beginning 
to  achieve  its  intended  results,  and  is 
worth  maintaining. 

Now,  the  budgetary  situation  is  this: 
For  fiscal  1969,  a  total  of  $5.3  million  was 
appropriated— to  be  applied  mostly  on  a 
State-matching  ba^ls — but  for  fiscal  1970 
the  budget  request  was  only  for  $290,000 
for  the  continuing  expense  of  adminis- 
tering the  State  and  special-program 
grants  awarded  from  fiscal  year  1969  and 
prior  year  funds.  This  amount  the  sub- 
committee recommended  and  the  House 
has  now  approved.  But  the  future  of 
the  program  has  obviously  been  left  very 
much  in  doubt.  The  subcommittee's 
hearings  indicate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  ordered  an  independent 
study  of  the  program's  overall  effective- 
ness, to  be  made  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.. 
with  a  report  due  therefrom  next  month. 
As  Secretary  Stans  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

If  (the  program)    has  real  merit,  we  may 
need  to  reverse  our  reduction 

I  would  personally  hope  this  would  be 
the  case  and  we  should  know  in  a  month 
or  two.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  do  feel 
It  unfortunate  that  the  subcommittee 
and  the  administration,  did  not  .see  fit 
to  recommend  a  further  appropriation 
for  the  purposes  of  keeping  the  program 
alive  during  the  period  of  reevaluation. 
There  are  some  held-over  funds,  of 
course,  but  as  best  I  can  find  out  these 
will  be  all  expended  well  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  1970.  if  not  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar 1969.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  if  the 
other  body  does  not  reconsider  the  situ- 
ation, and  take  a  more  careful  look  at 
the  program  s  accomplishments  to  date 
as  well  as  its  promise,  then  I  fear  the 
momentum  here  that  has  finally  been 
achieved  will  be  dissipated.  In  the  long 
run  even  considering  our  current  budge- 


tary dilemma.  I  do  not  believe  that  to 
be  in  the  national  Interest. 

I  would  therefore  express  the  hope. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  other  body  will 
Inquire  more  deeply  into  this  matter 
than  we  have,  and  that  it  will  reconsider 
our  rather  hasty  action  to  save  some 
money  and  to  approve  what  Mr.  Rodney 
saw  fit  to  call  a  "wholesome  decrease" 
from  last  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  would 
increase  the  appropriation  to  the  Equal 
E:mployment  Opportunity  Commission. 
The  $15.9  million  which  was  requested 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion be  considered  unreasonable  or  im- 
proper in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  Com- 
mission's responsibility  covers  some  44 
million  workers.  And  that  responsibility 
is  to  protect  the  most  basic  right  of  every 
American — the  right  to  work  at  any  job 
for  which  he  or  she  Is  suited,  in  order 
that  he  might  support  his  family  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

EEOC  cannot  possibly  discharge  this 
responsibility  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  the  economy,  or  the  Nation  with 
the  $10.1  million  budget  approved  by 
committee.  Poinding  in  this  amount,  due 
to  rising  costs,  would  barely  allow  the 
Commission  to  keep  up  the  level  of  com- 
pliance activity  achieved  in  the  past  year, 
activity  which  included  grappling  with  a 
backlog  of  complaints  that  is  large  and 
growing. 

The  backlog  itself  is  a  legacy  of  the 
Commission's  first  year  of  operation,  for 
which  the  Congress  anticipated  and  pro- 
vided funds  for  handling  of  about  2,000 
complaints  of  job  discrimination.  In- 
stead, EEOC  during  that  year  was  inun- 
dated with  over  8,000  charges— legiti- 
mate grievances  from  American  citizens 
who  believed  they  had  been  discrimi- 
nated against  in  job  hiring  or  promotion 
simply  because  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.  In  each 
succeeding  year,  the  backlog  has  con- 
tinued to  mount,  in  spite  of  increased 
comphance  productivity  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission.  It  grows,  on  the  one 
hand,  because  more  and  more  people, 
thousands  more,  are  coming  to  EEOC 
each  year  for  help  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  because  each  year  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  provide  a  realistic  appro- 
priation, one  that  would  meet  the  criti- 
cal need  that  is  so  clearly  present. 

We  cannot  afford  to  put  it  off  any 
longer.  I  most  strongly  urge  that  this 
be  the  year  in  which  we  take  car^  of  this 
vital  unfinished  business.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  a  com- 
mitment was  made  to  America's  minority 
groups  and  women  workers — on  behalf  of 
all  the  people— a  commitment  that  the 
Government  is  wholeheartedly  In  support 
of  nondiscrimination  in  employment  and 
will  work,  through  the  efforts  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  toward  the  achievement  of 
this  ideal.  The  least  we  can  do  now  is  to 
adequately  fund  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  perform  the 
task  we  assigned  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Maritime  Administration 
ship  construction 
For  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  Incident  to 
construction  of  ships  for  operation  In  for- 
eign conunerce  (46  0.S.C.  1152,  1154);  for 
construction-differential  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national-defense  features  Incident  to  the 
reconstruction  and  reconditioning  of  ships 
under  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1154);  and  for 
acquisition  of  used  ships  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1160);  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $200,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  of 
the  bill,  on  page  31.  lines  13  through  24. 
as  an  appropriation  not  being  author- 
ized by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  he  begin  with 
line  14. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  amend  that  to  line  14,  because 
there  are  further  provisions  alluding  to 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

I  make  a  point  of  order  against  lines 
14  through  24. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  very  much  that  because  of 
existing  conditions,  where  we  do  not  have 
authority  in  law  for  even  the  515,918,000 
requested  by  President  Nixon's  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  ship  construction.  I  shall 
have  to  agree  that  there  is  merit  to  the 
point  of  order  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  SiKES». 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  Record  should  show  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  has 
made  a  great  effort  to  improve  America's 
maritime  posture  and  by  his  work  In 
seeking  to  provide  enough  money  to  make 
a  meaningful  effort  to  keep  American 
ships  on  the  high  seas  and  the  American 
flag  flying  he  has  done  something  that 
this  House,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
should  appreciate  and  applaud. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. 

APOLLO      1  1 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jield'' 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  «Mr.  FVlton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce 
to  the  Congress  that  the  epic  voyage  of 
Apollo  11  is  now  successfully  completed 
at  this  moment.  The  astronauts  are  now 
on  the  lianger  deck  of  the  carrier  Hornet 
and  they  are  all  in  fine  shape  and  good 
spirits. 

The  United  States  is  now  flrst  in  space. 
We  Americans  and  we  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress are  very  proud  of  our  three  U.S. 
astronauts  today. 
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Americans  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  as  a  people  of  this  fine  accom- 
plishment and  the  technical  excellence 
involved. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  being  constrained  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  point  of  order,  I  should 
like  briefly  to  say  that  this  point  of  order 
would  not  at  all  have  been  successful 
previous  to  last  year,  were  it  not  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  action  which  now  requires 
annual  authorizations.  Both  this  year 
and  last  year  we  have  come  to  the  floor 
with  this  bill  with  substantial  money  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  additional 
new  ships  for  our  mecrhant  marine,  and 
I  have  had  to  stand  here  and  admit  the 
validity  of  a  point  of  order  against  the 
funds  carried  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order  since 
others  are  being  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  heard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  the  Record  show,  re- 
gardless of  any  other  consideration,  that 
the  point  of  order  is  conceded. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  point 
of  order  is  conceded,  with  all  those  con- 
siderations. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  i  Mr.  Hays)  .  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  concedes  the 
point  of  order,  and  the  Chair  therefore 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the 
sentiments  of  other  Members  who  be- 
lieve that  America  needs  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine,  and  as  such  deeply  regret 
that  a  point  of  order  was  made  against 
the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  for  our 
maritime  program. 

I  realize,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  who  have  never  been 
happy  with  the  fact  that  the  House,  in 
Its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  provide  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
with  authorizing  authority.  In  this  con- 
nection, what  happened  last  year,  and 
again  this  year,  could  have  been  deliber- 
ate efforts  to  embarass  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  Last 
year,  as  this  year,  in  the  other  body  the 
House-passed  authorization  bill  was  de- 
layed. Under  these  circumstances,  why  a 
rule  waiving  a  point  of  order  on  the  mari- 
time appropriation  was  not  requested  is 
hard  to  explain. 

Whatever  the  reason,  to  me  at  least, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could  be 
shown  at  fault. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  a  feud  developed  between  the  two 
committees  over  jurisdiction.  That  would 
be  detrimental  to  our  American  merchant 
marine.  It  Is  the  merchant  marine  that 
stands  to  suffer  and  no  one's  pride  or  per- 
sonal vindication  is  Important, 

Before  long  the  administration  will 
come  in  with  a  new  maritime  procram.  I 
believe  it  will  call  for  construction  of 
more  ships  which  will  take  more  money. 
The  House  authorization  which  we 
passed  anticipated  such  a  new  program 
and  I  can  now  only  hope  that  any  dam- 
age orising  as  a  result  of  this  point  of 
order  will  be  undone  by  prompt  and  well- 
con.<^idered  action  in  the  other  body. 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  in  accordance  with  its 
legislative  responsibilities,  held  exten- 
sive, in-depth  hearings  commencing  on 
April  15  on  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  programs 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Every 
responsible  witness  in  this  area  was  heard 
by  this  committee,  which  then  reported 
the  bill,  H.R.  4152,  out  on  May  7.  On 
Thursday,  May  15,  the  House  passed  the 
maritime  authorization  bill  by  voice  vote. 

Our  position  in  this  authorization  bill 
was  .substantially  upheld  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  in  the  bill  it  re- 
ported out.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
has  not  been  able  to  consider  and  pass 
this  measure  apparently  because  of  the 
priority  consideration  given  to  the  ABM 
problem.  This  is  indeed  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  presents  exactly  the  same  sit- 
uation which  prevailed  last  year. 

As  all  undoubtedly  recall,  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce was  brought  up  on  the  floor  before 
the  authorization  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  signed  by  the  President,  and 
points  of  order  were  made  deleting  key 
provisions  of  the  maritime  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  regret  this 
whole  legislative  tieup.  I  regretted  it  last 
year  and  said  .so  on  this  very  floor.  I 
think  it  is  especially  deplorable  that  the 
same  thing  is  happening  aeain  and  that 
it  puts  in  jeopardy  the  United  States 
merchant  fleet  which,  as  we  all  know,  is 
struggling  for  survival.  Many  of  us  here 
in  Congress  have  worked  hard  to  help 
this  floundering  industry  and  It  is  frus- 
trating to  see  this  work  blocked  by  these 
technicalities.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee knew  full  well  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  not  passed  the  Senate,  and  it 
knew  full  well  what  hapened  last  year — 
at  the  very  least  a  rule  could  have  been 
requested  waiving  these  points  of  or- 
der— yet  this  was  not  done. 

I  just  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  has  discharged  its  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  these  maritime 
authorization-appropriations  procedures. 
If  this  process  is  crlpplpd  and  the  hard- 
pressed  U.S. -flag  fleet  forced  further  to 
the  wall,  I  submit  that  the  fault  lies  else- 
where. 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rfcord.i 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deenly  regret  that  we  have  to  suffer  this 
temporarj'  setback  in  something  so  vital 
to  our  Nation's  defense  and  economy. 

Congress  now  obviously  is  aware  of  the 
sad  plight  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
Is  now  ready  do  something  about  it.  Due 
to  a  parliamentary  situation,  we  will 
have  to  delay  taking  remedial  action 
until  the  other  body  passes  the  author- 
ization bill.  As  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished, this  necessary  funding  can  be 
included  in  their  appropriation  bill.  I 
hope  this  will  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  am  delighted,  however,  to  see  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  seen 
flt  to  fund  this  program  in  the  manner 


which  it  has.  They  have  approved  an 
unprecedented  $200  million  for  new  ship 
construction.  With  the  SlOO  million  car- 
ryover from  previous  years,  this  will  al- 
low a  total  sum  of  $300  million  for  this 
purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Maritime  Administration  will 
decide  the  type  and  number  of  vessels  to 
be  built,  but  we  estimate  this  will  provide 
funding  for  30  to  33  new  ships. 

This  is  a  good  start,  but  it  Is  only  a 
start.  Our  Nation  has  got  to  have  a  long- 
range  shipbuilding  program  which  will 
regain  our  status  as  a  major  seapower  on 
the  high  seas.  By  the  end  of  the  next 
decade  our  prestige  as  a  powerful  Nation 
will  be  enhanced,  but  this  is  not  the 
reason  for  this  emergency  program. 

Our  country  is  essentially  an  i.sland 
greatly  dependent  on  international  com- 
merce to  sustain  its  economy.  We  cannot 
continue  this  commerce  without  ships 
and  our  present  fleet  of  American-flag 
ships  is  old  and  fast  dwindling.  Nor  can 
we  place  our  dependence  on  foreign-flag 
ships  which  we  have  to  do  at  the  present 
time.  American-flag  ships  now  carry  only 
about  5  percent  of  our  own  international 
commerce.  Foreign  flags  must  carry  the 
balance.  The  uncertainties  of  interna- 
tional harmony  make  this  a  precocious 
dependence  at  best.  And  then  too — and 
this  is  of  vital  importance — our  military 
preparedness  and  defense  Is  vitally 
affected  by  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
merchant  marine.  We  can  fly  our  troops 
whenever  they  are  needed,  but  they  have 
to  be  supplied  by  ships — American  ships. 
If  we  lose  this  capability — and  we  are 
losing  it  now — we  jeopardize  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
must  start  a  new  national  maritime  pro- 
gram right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Equal  Employment  Opportunitt 

Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  estab- 
lished by  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Including  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109:  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
and  not  to  exceed  $700,000  for  payments  to 
State  and  local  agencies  for  services  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  $10,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFETIED    ET    MR.    JOELSON 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.■Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson;  On 
page  45,  line  17,  strike  out  the  figure 
■$10,000,000"  and  substitute  therefor  the 
figure  "$11,500,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlema?!  from 
New  Jersey.  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  far  as  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  concerned,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  acceptable, 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  the  minority  is  concerned,  we  will 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

(Mr.  CLAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hathaway)  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  to 
endorse  the  amendment  offered  to  this 
appropriation  biU,  HJl.  12964.  which 
would  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

It  was  In  1941  that  the  first  order  re- 
quiring that  nondiscrimination  clauses 
be  Inserted  in  Government  contracts  was 
issued — by  President  PYanklln  D.  Roose- 
velt. Every  subsequent  President  adopted 
the  same  policy. 

Finally,  when  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  included  a  formal 
statement  of  "equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity" embodied  in  title  VII  of  the  Act 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  hiring,  up- 
grading and  all  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment- The  Equal  Employment  Op- 
poctunity-Commission — composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate — was  established 
as  a  result  of  title  vn.  The  Commission's 
responsibility  is  monumental — to  assure 
that  all  Americans  will  be  considered  for 
hiring  and  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  and  qualifications  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Still,  discriminatory  practices  run 
rampant,  not  only  outside  but  within 
the  mechanism  of  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  law  was  written,  the  law  was 
passed  and  the  law  is  clear— that  job 
discrimination  is  illegal.  People  across 
this  Nation  who  know  the  need  for  jus- 
tice in  employment  opportunities  have 
taken  the  Congress  at  its  word,  and  no 
longer  do  they  silently  tolerate  job  dis- 
crimination and  employment  injustices. 
They  seek  relief  and  they  call  upon  this 
Nation  to  stand  behind  the  law.  They  do 
not  understand  that  laws  can  be  turned 
into  meaningless  rhetoric,  if  the  Congress 
or  the  administration  chooses  to  deny 
funds  for  implementation  of  the  law. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  regretfully  and 
tragically  the  hoax  perpetrated  by  the 
inadequate  funding  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity   Commission. 

Chairman  of  the  EECX',  William  H. 
Brown  UI.  has  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  running  18  months  behind  in 
processing  complaints  of  job  discrimina- 
tion. Funding  is  not  the  only  factor  in- 
hibiting the  effectiveness  of  the  EEOC  to 
seek  respect  for  the  law.  but  it  is  a  crucial 
factor  which,  until  resolved,  cannot  be 
overcome  by  any  other  legislative  revi- 
sions desperately  needed  and  sought. 

The  Commission  occupies  a  hotbed  of 
controversy,  subject  to  criticism  for  not 
accelerating  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities, subject  to  criticism  for  harassing 
employers  by  persons  who  see  no  need 
for  the  law  in  the  first  place.  I  sympathize 
with  the  difficulty  this  Commission  will 
have  in  maintaining  any  sort  of  accept- 
able posture — particularly  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  yet  to  make  any 
strong  stand  for  clvU  rights  guarantees. 


But  I  have  more  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims of  job  discrimination  who  will  have 
no  effective  recourse. 

Surely,  the  body  of  the  House  can  see 
fit  to  appropriate  mc«iey  to  make  good 
the  promises  that  every  man  in  this  Na- 
tion shall  have  a  chance  to  become  a  part 
of  society.  If  there  Is  any  serious  Intent 
of  this  Nation  to  solve  problems  con- 
structively within  the  workings  of  the 
American  system,  that  intent  must  be 
verified  by  commitment  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  Without  sufBcient  funds,  the  Intent 
of  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
meaningless. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Might  we  have  some  ex- 
planation for  this  increase  in  this  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Well,  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  speak  on  it  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  both  sides  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  revised  budget  recommenda- 
tion to  the  agency  from  the  adminis- 
tration was  $15.9  million.  So  that  in 
appropriating,  as  I  suggest,  $11,5  million, 
we  are  stUl  considerably  below  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  a  part. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  part  of 
it.  As  the  gentleman  says.  It  Is  still  be- 
low the  budget  recommendation,  but  why 
should  it  be  increased  above  the  com- 
mittee figure? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to 
the  question  which  has  been  posed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  one  who  went 
for  the  $10  million  in  the  committee. 
However,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  more  detail  as  to  the  workload  of  this 
agency  and  what  is  necessary  in  order 
for  it  to  perform  its  duties.  After  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the  agency,  I  find 
that  there  is  some  validity  here  in  In- 
creasing this  amount.  Now,  I  think  it 
might  not  be  wrong  to  go  into  a  little 
of  the  history  through  which  we  went 
last  year.  This  is  why,  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  we  reached  a  compromise  ar- 
rangement at  this  time.  We,  of  course, 
recognized  that  the  gentleman  had  an 
amendment  before  and  I  did  not  agree 
to  vote  for  a  $1  million  increase.  The 
gentleman  and  I  did  not  make  the  com- 
promise last  year,  but  we  made  it  this 
year.  In  my  opinion  it  will  be  better  for 
everyone  concerned  to  stick  with  this 
with  the  situation  as  it  is  at  this  time.  I 
further  feel  that  the  caseload  of  this 
agency  will  justify  the  action  which  we 
are  about  to  take. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  recall  that  last  year 
I  offered  an  amendment  containing  a 
larger  figure  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  suggested  a  compromise 
which  I  did  not  accept.  As  a  result,  we 
got  nothing.  I  in  the  space  of  a  year 
learned  slowly,  but  I  do  learn,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  amendment  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  EquEil  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  The  amendment 
is  sound  and  is  needed.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  has  taken  this  initiative  and 
I  hope  it  will  have  broad  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Discrimination  in  employment  prac- 
tices is  Indeed  one  of  the  most  perva- 
sive and  serious  problems  which  we,  as 
a  nation  must  face  today.  Our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  minorities  and  women  cannot 
be  minimized  or  decreased.  For  far  too 
long,  millions  of  Americans  have  been 
unjustifiably  and  senselessly  denied 
equal  job  opportunity  because  of  their 
race,  creed,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  title 
vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  that  any 
hope  existed  for  these  individuals.  We 
have  now  given  them  this  hope;  let  us 
not  fail  in  our  responsibility  to  insure 
its  implementation. 

Considering  that  the  investigation 
backlog  of  the  Commission  is  now  at  ap- 
proximately 2,500  and  is  increasing,  how 
can  we.  In  good  faith,  expect  the  Com- 
mission to  fulfill  its  statutoiT  re.sponsi- 
bilities  under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  only  providing  an  ap- 
propriation which  fails  to  increase  their 
ability  to  handle  these  cases  expedi- 
tiously. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  an  appro- 
priation which  does  not  provide  for  the 
Commission's  effectiveness  in  minimiz- 
ing this  backlog  will,  in  the  end.  be  much 
more  costly  to  our  Nation.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  postpone  a  confronta- 
tion with  job  discrimination. 

Under  present  conditions,  there  is 
minimal  satisfaction  to  an  individual 
whose  complaint  is  18  months  in  the 
processing.  Can  we.  as  legislators,  seri- 
ously contend  that  we  have  done  our 
best  in  providing  for  the  implementation 
of  title  vn  as  long  as  the  individual's 
remedy  is  delayed  for  over  1  year?  Can 
we.  as  legislators,  seriously  expect  the 
Commission  to  fulfill  its  statutory  obli- 
gations if  we  do  not  provide  sufficient 
staffing? 

The  mandate  of  title  vn  is  clear.  Let 
us  not  fail  to  fulfill  our  promise,  so  long 
in  its  coming,  but  so  necessary  in  its 
effect. 

Other  steps  must  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  EEOC — such  as  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  I  have  introduced  with 
Congressman  Hawkins  to  give  the  Com- 
mission power  to  issue  cease  and  desist 
orders.  But  the  most  essential  step  is  suf- 
ficient operating  fimds.  I  ui-ge  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  in  order  that  I  may  make  a 
statement  in  justification  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  for  this 
agency  which  I  gave  to  the  House  in  a 
discussion  of  the  bill  just  a  while  ago. 
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There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
backlog  of  last  year  from  about  1,500 
investigations  up  to  2,500  investigations. 
Further,  it  is  expected  that  with  this 
increased  appropriation  we  can  still  ex- 
pect this  backlog  to  go  to  something  near 
4,500  cases  next  year.  The  number  of 
investigations  is  going  up  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  funds  is  needed 
in  order  to  provide  additional  field  office 
personnel. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  made  the  speech  which  I  in- 
tended to  make. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
offering  this  amendment.  The  gentleman 
indicated  to  me  a  short  while  ago  that 
he  would  do  so.  I  think  i„  is  a  most  val- 
uable contribution  which  the  gentleman 
is  making. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  addition  designed 
to  cover  any  unusual  purpose? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  It  is  designed,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  catch  up  with  the  tre- 
mendous backlog.  They  are  now  18 
months  behind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  for  no  unusual 
purpose  that  this  money  is  being  re- 
quested? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  answer  is  no  spe- 
cific case. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  connection  with  this,  I  am  one 
who  proposed  the  allowance  of  the  full 
amount  in  the  markup.  There  is  a  re- 
quest for  $1,470,000  for  travel  as  com- 
pared with  only  $615,500  in  the  current 
year.  Would  the  gentleman  agree  that 
that  travel  should  be  kept  at  that 
amount?  When  I  say  the  current  year.  I 
mean  the  past  year  that  ended  June  30. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  certainly  feel  that 
it  should,  and  I  think  the  legislative 
record  here  will  so  indicate,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  did  not  request  more  money 
than  I  did. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

I  Mr.   JOELSONi  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Ml-.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand from  the  report  that  the  request  for 


funds  for  the  United  States-Mexico  Com- 
mission for  Water  Development  and 
Friendship  were  not  approved,  and  that 
nothing  was  appropriated  for  this;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  Tliere  were  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  felt 
that,  since  we  have  not  had  any  recent 
war  with  Mexico  or  the  Mexican  people, 
and  that  we  Americans  and  Mexicans 
are  living  in  amicable  relations,  that  we 
did  not  want  to  create  a  war  or  any  inci- 
dent down  there  along  the  border.  The 
committee  saw  no  necessity  for  expend- 
ing all  this  requested  money,  $1.5  million, 
for  this  Commission. 

It  was  only  this  morning  in  the  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  that  an  interagency  com- 
mittee on  Mexican-American  affairs  was 
approved  in  the  amount  of  $510,000. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  is  for  money  to  be  spent 
among  the  related  agencies  for  Mexican- 
American  affairs  within  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  different  item  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right,  sir. 

It  is  something  entirely  different  from 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  it 
depends  on  how  one  looks  at  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  It  surprises  me  that  the 
chairman  does  not  know  of  the  work  of 
this  Commission.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  war  with  Mexico  and  we  certainly 
have  not  had  that. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  have 
not  had  trouble  with  Mexico  since  about 
1916,  as  I  recall,  with  Pancho  Villa. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  that  that  is  a  fact 
because  of  the  work  being  done  along 
the  borders  that  is  very,  ver>-  important 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
suggest  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  that  he  read  the 
testimony  on  this  item  before  the  sub- 
committee, which  is  in  the  printed 
hearings. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  did  that  testimony 
show?  What  does  it  show  was  the  testi- 
mony of  this  Commission? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  indi- 
cated that  the  committee  should  be  sent 
to  St.  Elizabeths  if  it  tried  to  appropriate 
a  nickel  for  this  Commission. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  this  what  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  showed  In 
their  testimony? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  said  that.  I  probably  said 
that. 

Now  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
people  over  there  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment agree  that  this  is  a  ridiculous  re- 
quest— $1,500,000  for  something  that  we 
might  never  get  off  the  books  again.  Now 
is  the  chance  to  get  it  off  the  books. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  just  want  to  get  in  the 
Record  the  basis  for  the  committee  turn- 
ing it  down.  If  you  say  it  was  the  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Commission  who  made  that 
statement — I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  just  take  a  copy  of  the 


printed  hearings,  and  I  have  one  here  for 
him,  he  can  find  out  exactly  who  testified 
and  what  was  said. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  1  just  wanted  something 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—that people  representing  this 
Commission  made  this  statement  that 
this  Commission  was  not  worth  the 
money  that  they  were  asking  for.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  What  was 
the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  someone  appeared 
before  your  committee  representing  this 
Commission  and  said  that  tlie  Commis- 
sion was  not  worth  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  were  requesting. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Someone 
e!se  suggested  it,  I  thought. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  said  this  was  in  the  testimony 
before  your  committee.  I  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  if  he  meant  it  was 
someone  who  was  representing  and  in 
favor  of  the  request  for  this  Commission 
who  made  this  statement  that  the  money 
was  not  needed  for  this  Commission  and 
that  they  should  not  appropriate  a  single 
penny  for  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh.  no: 
I  do  not  believe  I  said  that.  I  was  quot- 
ing someone  that  the  gentleman  knows 
who  thought  that  $400,000  would  be  tops 
for  this  Commission.  But  they  are  iiere 
asking  for  $1,500,000  and  the  commitTee 
felt  that  they  were  not  worth  15  cents. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the 
record  straight  as  to  who  was  testifying 
before  this  committee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  record 
is  in  the  printed  hearings  and  if  the 
gentleman  would  only  pick  up  one  of 
these  volumes  of  printed  hearings  and 
read  it,  he  will  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  spending  in  this  fiscal 
year  of  almost  $480  million  more  than 
was  approved  for  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  related  agencies  last  year. 
Regardless  of  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
creases, this  is  far  too  much.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  fight  inflation.  If  the  increases 
represent  new  and  necessary  expendi- 
tures then  some  of  the  old  programs 
ought  to  have  been  cut  to  accommodate 
the  priorities. 

We  simply  cannot  go  on  spending  at 
this  rate  and  expect  anything  but  na- 
tional insolvency.  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideraion  the  bill 
iH.R.  12964)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1970.   and  for  other  purposes,   had 
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directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill  and  amendment  thereto  to 
final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  366,  nays  31,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  1221 
YEAS — 366 


Ad&lr 

Adams 

Addabbo 

.\Ibert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calll. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Anr.unzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
.■\spinall 
Ayrea 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
B^i:   Calif. 
Betta 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Elan  ton 
B;at::ik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademae 
Britsco 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Burke.  Fla 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 


Caffery 
Camp 

Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Do  p.  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddario 
Dar  tels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeKenbaok 
Denney 
Derip.ls 
Dent 

Derwirskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Do'.vung 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwjer 
Fckhardt 
Edmondson 
F^dwards.  Calif, 
lidwards.  La. 
Ellberg 
E'leiborn 
Esch 

*"shleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Term. 


Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flrdley 

Flab 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gannatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 


Hogan 

Mlze 

Scheuer 

Holifleld 

Mlzell 

Schneebell 

Horton 

Mollohan 

Schwengel 

Hosmer 

Monagan 

Scott 

Hull 

Moorhead 

Sebellus 

Hungate 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Hunt 

Morse 

Shrlver 

HutchlosoD 

Mosher 

Slkes 

Ichord 

Moss 

Slsk 

Jacobs 

Murphy,  HI. 

Skubltz 

Jarman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Slack 

Joelson 

Myers 

Smith,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif.  Natcher 

Smith,  Iowa 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Jonas 

Nelsen 

Snyder 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nix 

Springer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Obey 

Stafford 

Karth 

O'Hara 

Staggers 

Kastenmeler 

Olsen 

Stanton 

Kazen 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Steed 

Kee 

Ottinger 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Keith 

Passman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

King 

Patten 

StubbleHeld 

Kluczynskl 

Pelly 

Stuckey 

Koch 

Pepper 

Sullivan 

Kyi 

Perkins 

Symington 

Kyros 

Pettis 

Taft 

Landgrebe 

Philbln 

Talcott 

Landrum 

Pickle 

Taylor 

Langen 

Pike 

Teague,  Calif. 

Latta 

Plrnle 

Thompson,  N  J 

Leggett 

Podell 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Lloyd 

PofT 

Tlernan 

Long,  Md. 

Pollock 

Udall 

Lowensteln 

Preyer,  NO. 

Ullman 

Lukene 

Price.  111. 

Van  Deerlln 

McCarthy 

Price,  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

McClory 

Pnor.  Ark. 

Vanlk 

McCloskey 

Puclnskl 

Vigorito 

McClure 

Pxircell 

Waggonner 

McCulloch 

Qule 

Waldie 

McDade 

QuUlen 

Wampler 

McDonald, 

Rallsback 

Watkins 

Mich. 

Randall 

Watson 

McEwen 

Rees 

Watts 

McFall 

Reld,  ni. 

Welcker 

McKneally 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Whalen 

McMillan 

Relfel 

Whalley 

Macdonald, 

Rhodes 

White 

Mass. 

Rlegle 

Whltehurst 

MacGregor 

Roberts 

Whitt«n 

Madden 

Roblson 

Wldnair 

Mahon 

Rodlno 

Wiggins 

Mailliard 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Williams 

Mann 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Marsh 

Ron  an 

Wilson, 

Martin 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Mathlas 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Winn 

Matsunaga 

Rosenthal 

Wold 

Mayne 

Roth 

Wolff 

Meeds 

Roudebush 

Wright 

Melcber 

Roybal 

Wyatt 

MesklU 

Ruppe 

Wydler 

Michel 

Ruih 

Wylle 

Mlkva 

Rysm 

Wvman 

Miller,  Calif. 

St.  Onge 

Yates 

MUler,  Ohio 

Sandman 

Yatron 

Mills 

Satterfleld 

Young 

MlnlBh 

Saylor 

Zablockl 

Mink 

Schadeberg 

Zlon 

Mlnstaall 

Scherle 

NAYS— 31 

Zwach 

Abernethy 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Bennett 

Fountain 

Nichols 

BevUl 

Fuqua 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Brlnkley 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

Buchanan 

Griffin 

Rarlck 

Chappell 

Gross 

Rivers 

Colmer 

Hagan 

Stephens 

Daniel,  Va. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Dickinson 

Henderson 

Utt 

Dowdy 

Jones,  N.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lennon 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

Abbltt 

Dorn 

Morton 

Anderson,  El. 

Hall 

O'Konski 

Arends 

Hal  pern 

Poage 

Berry 

Hawkins 

Powell 

Blackburn 

Howard 

Reuss 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Cahlll 

Kleppe 

St  Germain 

Carey 

Kuykendall 

Stokes 

Celler 

Lipscomb 

Stratton 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson 

Lujan 

Tunney 

de  la  Garza 

May 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk 
pairs: 

Mr.  StrattOE 

announced 

the  following 

1  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
FOUNTAIN,  and  Mr.  PATMAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to 
file  a  certain  prinleged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Lukens. 


EXPRESSING  THE  COMMENDATION 
AND  GRATITUDE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
TO  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SPACE  PROGRAM 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 
APOLLO   11  MISSION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution  ( H.  Res.  487) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  487 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  completed 
Its  first  decade  In  space,  with  the  combined 
talents  of  Government,  Industry,  and  edu- 
cation having  been  effectively  employed  In 
the  space  program  to  open  a  new  frontier; 
and 

Whereas  In  the  development  of  the  space 
program  science  and  technology  have  been 
brought  to  new  levels  of  achievement,  and 
inspiration  and  Intellectual  stimulation  have 
been  generated  not  only  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  but  for  the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  the  mission  of  Apollo  11,  repre- 
senting as  It  does  the  first  real  step  by  man- 
kind into  the  universe  beyond  the  planet  on 
which  we  live.  Is  not  only  a  great  adventure 
but  demonstrates  substantial  progress  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  the  objectives  orig- 
inally expressed  in  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958;  and 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives— the  expansion  of  human   knowledge. 
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the  Improvement  of  aeronautical  and  space 
vehicles,  the  development  of  Information 
useful  to  our  national  defense,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  United  States'  role  as  a  leader 
in  space  science  and  technology  and  its  ap- 
plication for  peaceful  purposes,  with  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  peaceful  appli- 
cation of  the  program's  results — has  impor- 
tance for  our  Nation  far  beyond  the  specific 
areas  of  science  and  technology  to  which  the 
program  directly   relates:    and 

Whereas  this  mission  provides  a  uniquely 
appropriate  occasion  for  expressing  public 
appreciation  of  the  past  achievements  of  the 
space  program  and  public  recognition  of  the 
potential  of  such  program  for  benefits  to 
mankind  in  the  future:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commends  the  magnificent  team  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world  at  large,  in  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  education,  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  accomplishments  of  our  na- 
tional space  program;  and  expresses  grati- 
tude and  appreciation,  for  itself  and  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people,  for  the  out- 
standing dedication  and  tireless  effort  of  all 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
Apollo  program  In  general  and  the  Apollo  11 
mission  in  particular. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Today  we  have  seen  the  consummation 
of  the  ambitious  statement  made  by 
President  Kennedy  less  than  10  years  ago 
that  we  would  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  return  him  safely  to  earth  within 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  This  has  been 
a  great  accomplishment. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  be 
alive  today  will  pass  this  on  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren,  and  they  In 
turn  will  brag  about  the  fact  that  we 
were  here. 

The  flight  of  Apollo  11  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  secular  achievement  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you  that.  You  have  followed  the  adven- 
ture very  closely.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
these  men  are  now  back  on  the  planet 
earth.  They  are  in  the  quarantine  van. 
For  the  22d  time  we  have  sent  men  Into 
space  and  brought  them  back. 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  Americans  are  a  proud  and 
happy  people  today.  The  safe  splashdown 
of  the  Apollo  11  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  has 
brought  to  an  end  the  most  amazing 
journey  in  man's  history. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee,  I  know  what  a  tre- 
mendous effort  has  been  made  by  so 
many  people  over  the  years  to  bring 
about  the  successful  flight  of  Apollo  11. 
The  courage,  creativity  and  compe- 
tence demonstrated  by  every  individual 
on  the  NASA  team  Is  a  tribute  to  our 
American  heritage. 

Astronauts  Neil  Armstrong,  Buzz  Al- 
drin.  and  Michael  Collins  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  manner  in  which  they 
accomplished  man's  first  lunar  landing, 


and  the  entire  NASA  team  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  successful  completion  of 
this  mission. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  but  before  doing  so  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  as  much  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  NASA  and  the  space  effort 
as  any  man  in  the  United  States. 

He  chaired  the  ad  hoc  committee  that 
put  together  the  space  law  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  ver>'  happy 
with  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  most  difficult,  sensitive,  and  historic 
feat.  Not  so  long  ago  It  was  thought  to  be 
impossible,  but  this  shows  what  Amer- 
ica can  do — the  brains  and  ingenuity  of 
Americans  and  the  courage  of  Americans. 

We  all  watched  the  commander.  Nell 
AiTTLstrong,  and  Colonel  Aldrin  when  they 
were  walking  on  the  moon  carrying  out 
their  very  dangerous  and  historic  mis- 
sion, and  we  all  watched  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Collins  when  he  was  in  close  prox- 
imity, performing  his  very  difficult  and 
delicate  task  and  duty  In  connection  with 
the  two  astronauts  who  actually  landed 
on  the  moon. 

The  entire  world  paused— that  part  of 
the  world  In  particular  who  were  per- 
mitted by  their  governments  to  know  of 
the  mission  to  the  moon  and  of  the  ac- 
complishments that  resulted  therefrom. 
The  entire  world  admired  what  these 
three  men  did  and  also  admired  the 
thousands  of  others  who  contributed  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
mission. 

All  of  America  is  proud,  and  justly  so. 
Without  going  further  into  detail  on  this 
occasion,  I  think  it  is  only  proper  that 
these  three  brave  Americans  be  properly 
recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Albert)  and  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fordj. 
and  I  have  also  talked  over  the  telephone 
with  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  know  that  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate  would  be  in  complete  accord, 
and  it  Is  our  intention  after  the  recess, 
which  will  be  the  earliest  time  possible, 
to  accord  these  three  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, these  Americans,  the  fullest  rec- 
ognition that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  them  by  inviting 
them  to  attend  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
this  Is  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to 
make  this  statement  and  to  make  this 
announcement.  I  know  that  NASA  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible. 

So,  again,  we  are  proud  of  them.  I 
know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  senti- 
ments of  all  Americans  in  extending  to 
them  our  congratulations  and  in  thank- 
ing God  that  He,  in  his  wisdom,  guided 
and  directed  and  protected  them,  not 


only  In  their  dangerous  journey  to  the 
moon,  but  also  in  their  successful  arrival 
back  In  the  United  States. 

I  also  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller  i,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics for  the  outstanding  legislative 
leadership  given  through  the  years  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  this  mis- 
sion to  the  moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  fiom 
California  permit  me  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  these  three  brave  astronauts- 
Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and  Collins — will  be 
invited  to  address  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Congress  shortly  after  their  return  In  the 
month  of  August.  This  is  one  way  In 
which  we  can  dramatically  express  to 
them  our  gratitude  and  our  apprecia- 
tion for  their  heroic  effort  and  their 
scientific  achievement. 

As  I  was  watching,  on  the  memorable 
night  of  Sunday,  the  step-by-step  move- 
ment of  Neil  Armstrong  from  LEM  onto 
the  moon,  naturally  I  was  proud  of  him 
and  all  those  associated  with  him  in 
this  magnificent  team  effort. 

But  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
also  to  mention  at  this  point  that  my 
memorj'  went  back  to  a  sad  and  tragic 
episode  of  our  space  program.  I  believe 
it  was  January  1967  when  I  was  noti- 
fied, as  all  others  connected  with  the 
program  In  one  way  or  another  were 
notified,  that  three  equally  brave  astro- 
nauts had  lost  their  lives  In  a  tragedy 
at  Cape  Kennedy.  It  made  a  particular 
Impact  on  me,  because  Roper  Chaffee, 
one  of  the  three,  came  from  my  home 
town  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Roger 
Chaffee  lost  his  life,  as  did  Gus  Grissom 
and  Ed  White  on  that  occa.slon. 

As  one  would  Imagine,  that  tragedy, 
the  loss  of  Roger  Chaffee's  life  has  left 
an  Indelible  imprint  on  our  community 
because  he  was  an  outstanding  young 
man  and  he  represented  all  that  was  the 
best  in  our  Nation.  The  fine  parents  of 
Roger  Chaffee  were  deeply  affected  by 
the  loss  of  their  wonderful  son.  However, 
they.  I  am  sure,  have  been  as  proud  of 
what  Nell  Armstrong  and  his  associates 
have  done,  even  though  their  son,  Gus 
Grissom.  and  Ed  White  lost  their  lives 
In  the  program. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  on  our  side 
wholeheartedly  concur  in  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. This  Is  a  way  the  Congress  can 
express  its  gratitude  and  our  apprecia- 
tion for  what  has  been  accomplished  not 
only  by  the  three  astronauts  themselves 
but  also  by  all  those  associated  with  the 
program. 

This  is  truly  and  typically  an  Ameri- 
can achievement  which  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  by  those  of  us 
elected  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  very 
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much  the  remarks  made  by  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  looking  forward, 
at  the  coming  joint  meeting,  to  meeting 
and  honoring  these  distinguished  Amer- 
icans who  have  brought  great  credit  not 
only  upon  themselves  and  their  families 
but  also  upon  our  beloved  country.  Their 
accomplishment,  as  we  look  into  the  fu- 
ture, will  be  a  marked  contribution 
toward  a  better  pathway  for  mankind. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  majority  leader,  a  former  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  of  course, 
join  the  distinguished  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  in  express- 
ing our  congratulations  to  three  brave, 
great,  and  talented  men  who  are  also 
Americans. 

I  join  the  entire  world  in  offering  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  almighty  God 
that  these  men  have  safely  returned  after 
successfully  accomplishing  their  mission. 
\Yhat  tiiey  have  done  is  a  part  of  the 
miracle  of  America — the  strength,  the 
ingenuity,  the  dedication,  which  this 
great  Republic  is  capable  of  putting  into 
any  task.  Our  great  space  team  not  only 
accomplished  its  mission  but  achieved  a 
splashdown  almost  on  the  precise  second 
for  which  it  was  programed  when  the 
mission  was  first  setup. 

If  the  world  lasts  a  million  years,  men 
will  still  have  to  say  that  it  was  the 
genius  and  courage  of  America  that  first 
conquered  the  mysteries  of  outer  space. 
We  are  thankful  not  only  as  Americans 
but  as  human  beings  that  these  three 
extraordinary  men  have  done  this  on 
behalf  of  our  country  and  mankind. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade  ago, 
the  thought  of  two  Americans  setting 
foot  on  the  moon  before  1970  seemed 
absolutely  unbelievable.  Curiously,  the 
magnitude  of  this  achievement  is  such 
that  Sunday  night's  moon  walk  still 
seems  unbelievable.  Man  has  progressed 
so  far  and  so  fast  in  so  short  a  time,  I 
hesitate  to  predict  the  wonders  that 
await  us  during  the  next  decade. 

The  moon  landing  is  more  than  a 
tribute  to  astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrln, 
and  Collins,  and  is  more  than  a  tribute 
to  the  efforts  of  those  so  completely  en- 
gaged in  our  space  efforts.  The  moon 
landing  is  a  tribute  to  our  entire  system 
of  free  enterprise,  a  system  where  man 
is  spurred  on  to  greater  and  greater 
achievements  because  he  reaps  the  re- 
wards of  his  own  labor. 

Three  Delaware  firms  deserve  special 
recognition  for  their  own  major  contri- 
butions to  the  success  of  the  space  flight. 
ILC  Industries  in  Dover  has  been  under 
contract  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 


Space  administration  for  almost  4  years 
to  produce  all  the  space  suits  used  in 
the  Apollo  series.  The  commemorative 
stamp  for  Apollo  11  wUl  show  an  astro- 
naut wearing  an  ILC  suit.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
Delaware  State  News  on  Monday, 
July  21: 

Takb  On«  Oiant  Stkf 

The  first  step  onto  the  lunar  surface  by 
NeU  Armstrong  was  truly  a  giant  step  .  .  . 
for  mankind  .  .  .  for  •  our  country's  tech- 
nology In  the  eyes  of  the  world  .  .  .  and  for 
thousands  of  Individuals  In  our  space 
industry. 

This  giant  step  was  made  possible 
through  years  of  effort  by  a  hard-working, 
dedicated  team — people  in  Industrial  firms 
who  have  assisted  ILC  Industries  during  o\ir 
years  as  prime  contractor  to  NASA  for  the 
Project  Apollo  space  suits. 

We  congratulate  astronauts  Armstrong, 
Aldrln  and  Collins  and  the  entire  NASA-In- 
dustry team  for  their  outstanding  accom- 
plishments. We  are  proud  to  be  associated 
with  them  and  we  are  especially  proud  of  our 
role  In  Project  Apollo. 

Apollo  11  represents  a  "bench  mark"  in 
space  progress  but  it  Is  also  the  first  of  a 
series  of  scheduled  lunar  landings.  With  each 
subsequent  flight  and  exploration  comes  new 
data,  new  requirements  and  new  challenges. 
To  meet  present  challenges  and  those  to 
come  ILC  Industries  will  continue  to  supply 
the  best  available  equipment.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  an  intensive,  long-range  program 
of  continually  Improving  equipment  and  we 
plan  to  play  a  vital  role  in  man's  future  con- 
quests of  space. 

Hercules,  Inc.,  based  in  Wilmington, 
has  actually  been  involved  in  our  space 
program  since  1915,  when  the  company 
provided  smokeless  powder  for  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Goddard's  exploratory  rocket  flights. 
It  was  a  Hercules  motor  that  boosted 
the  third  stage  of  Pioneer  I  into  orbit, 
in  1958,  and  Hercules  motors  have  pow- 
ered a  total  of  more  than  100  unmarmed 
space  flights.  Hercules  has  provided  oxi- 
dizer for  all  Apollo  flights,  producing 
35,000  pounds  of  oxidizer  for  Apollo  11 
alone.  And  a  subsidiary  of  Hercules  pro- 
duced almost  60  miles  of  wiring  for  the 
Apollo  11  command  module  and  lunar 
module. 

The  other  Delaware  company  that 
should  be  saluted  is  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  which  had  a  hand  in 
many  different  areas  of  the  command 
module  and  the  Eagle,  the  craft  which 
rested  on  the  Sea  of  Tranquility.  An 
article  from  the  Wilmington  Evening 
Journal,  July  21.  1969,  sums  up  Du  Pont's 
role  quite  well: 

Dtj  Pont  Keeps  Trio  Well  SurrED — Seven 
Departments  Aid  Apollo  Crew 

Products  manufactured  by  seven  Du  Pont 
Co.  departments  will  be  aboard  Apollo  11. 

In  the  moon  suit,  each  of  the  21  layers 
either  contains  or  Is  made  entirely  of  prod- 
ucts developed  by  Du  Pont. 

Nylon  provides  strength  for  restraint  lay- 
ers, while  neoprene-coated  nylon  is  used  t.s 
bladder  material  and  ripstop  in  the  pressure 
garment.  Non-woven  Dacron  polyester  fiber 
is  spacer  material  between  layers  of  alum.1- 
nized  Mylar  polyester  film,  which  provides 
thermal  protection. 

Alumlnized  Kapton  polylmlde  film  is  also 
used  for  thermal  Insulation.  Fiberglass 
coated  with  Teflon  TFE  fluorocarbon.  forms 
an  outer  layer,  more  than  half  of  which  is 
covered  with  fabric  of  Teflon  yarn  for  abra- 


sion   protection.    Nomex    high    temperature 
nylon  provides  an  Inner  protective  layer. 

Alimilnlzed  Kapton  and  Mylar  cover  the 
exterior  of  the  Lunar  Module  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  the  extreme  heat  and  cold. 
Kapton  is  used  as  electrical  Insulation  on  14 
miles  of  wiring  in  the  module.  Inner  wall 
I>anels  of  the  Command  Module  are  made  of 
Pyralin  polylmlde  Impregnated  sheets. 

When  not  in  their  spacesults,  astronauts 
wear  white  coveralls  of  Teflon  fiber.  TFE 
monofilament  is  used  in  a  Velcro  patch  on 
the  soles  of  the  astronauts'  footwear  whlcli 
enables  them  to  position  themselves  in  the 
weightless  environment. 

As  the  LM  approaches  the  lunar  surface 
the  astronauts  will  use  telescopically  pho- 
tographed lunar  landing  maps  printed  on 
Cronapaque  polyester  print  film. 

Couches  in  the  command  module  are  made 
of  Armalon  TPE-fluorocarbon-coated  glass 
fabric;  felts  of  similar  material  are  used  as 
gaskets.  More  than  15  miles  of  wiring  in  the 
module  is  Insulated  with  Tefion  TFE  fluorj- 
carbon  resin. 

High  strength  hydrogen  peroxide  is  used 
to  power  attitude  controls.  Ludox  colloidal 
silica  serves  in  the  booster's  thermal  insula- 
tion and  Preon  fluorocarbon  propellant  is 
used  to  pressurize  the  capsule's  fire  control 
system. 

Parts  incorporating  polylmlde  resin — i 
high  temperature  resistant  plastic — are  used 
throughout  the  command  module  in  applica- 
tions such  as  circuit  breakers,  scuff  covers 
and  food  boxes. 

The  movie  and  TV  cameras  astronauts  win 
use  on  the  lunar  surface  depend  on  Vespel 
precision  parts  of  polylmlde  resin. 

Krytox  fluorlnated  grease  and  oil,  whicii 
have  no  ignition  point,  are  used  as  lubri- 
cants in  the  moon  suit  and  in  Commaiui 
and  Lunar  Modules. 

When  the  capsule  and  its  passengers  have 
returned  from  the  lunar  surface,  parachutes 
of  Du  Pont  nylon  will  cushion  their  splash- 
down. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
three  men  have  returned  safely  from  a 
successful  flight  to  the  moon.  While 
many  of  us,  myself  included,  have  ex- 
pressed serious  doubts  about  the  neces- 
sity and  the  expense  of  our  huge  space 
program,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  expressing  gratitude  to  God  for 
their  safe  return  and  pride  in  their  mag- 
nificent accomplishment. 

The  number  of  scientific  byproduct.^ 
from  our  space  program,  which  may  well 
revolutionize  our  way  of  life,  is  impres- 
sive. Because  of  our  space  program,  we 
have  put  satellites  in  orbit  for  instant 
communication  with  the  world,  devel- 
oped fantastic  new  computers,  accom- 
plished great  things  in  the  miniaturiza- 
tion of  electronic  equipment  and  have 
made  great  breakthroughs  in  weather 
forecasting.  And  these  are  just  four  of 
many  examples  I  could  name. 

In  addition,  the  landing  on  the  moon 
and  future  explorations  will  greatly  ex- 
pand man's  knowledge  about  himself 
and  the  origin  of  his  earth.  It  may  also 
help  him  to  preserve  his  planet. 

Finally,  I  sensed  in  scenes  across  the 
Nation  a  new  spirit  of  unity  and  purpose, 
at  least  for  the  moment.  Perhaps  the 
flight  of  Armstrong,  Aldrln.  and  Collins 
can  fullfill  President  Nixon's  hope  of 
"bringing  us  together." 

Besides  the  progress  we  have  already 
made,  scientists  tell  us  of  the  potential 
for  many  more  achievements.  I  have 
heard  that  in  the  zero-gravity  condi- 
tions of  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory  a 
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new  structural  material,  lighter  in 
weight  but  stronger  than  anything  yet 
known,  can  be  produced.  We  will  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  earthquakes, 
leading  to  a  day  when  perhaps  we  can 
predict  or  even  prevent  them. 

In  all  of  this.  Purdue  University  has 
made  significant  contributions.  This 
great  educational  institution  is  located  in 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  within  the  Second 
District,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. 

Neil  Armstrong,  the  first  man  to  set 
foot  on  lunar  soil,  is  a  1955  aeronautical 
engineering  graduate  of  Purdue.  Two  of 
the  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  tragic 
launching  pad  fire  of  1967,  'Virgil  "Gus" 
Grissom  and  Roger  Chaffee,  are  also 
Purdue  men,  as  is  Eugene  Cernan.  whose 
achievement  aboard  Apollo  10  paved  the 
way  for  Apollo  11 's  success. 

Purdue's  faculty  has  also  contributed 
mightily  to  the  NASA  program.  Dr. 
Donald  Stullken,  a  Ph.  D.  graduate  of 
Purdue  and  a  former  faculty  member 
there,  was  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
recoveiT  program,  the  final  step  in  the 
safe  return  of  America's  spacemen.  Dr. 
Gerald  A.  Leonards  of  Purdue  assisted 
in  the  design  of  the  lunar  module's  land- 
ing gear.  Dr.  Leonards,  with  five  other 
Purdue  professors,  also  designed  the  soil 
sampler  which  will  be  used  by  the  men 
of  Apollo  12  to  bring  back  an  uncon- 
laminated  sample  of  lunar  soil.  The 
other  five  men  who  developed  this  sam- 
pler are  Profs.  William  H.  Perloff.  Ed- 
win J.  Kirsch,  William  Baron,  Joseph 
Modrey,  and  Kenneth  E.  Botkin.  Also, 
Dr.  Joe  Waling,  associate  dean  of  the 
Purdue  Graduate  School,  is  the  regional 
secretary  of  the  University  Space  Re- 
search Association. 

Purdue's  famous  astronaut  and  Pur- 
due's professors  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  This  great  Indiana  school  has  also 
educated  many  other  men  who  have  gone 
on  to  contribute  quietly,  but  effectively. 
to  our  lunar  achievement.  Purdue  grad- 
uates involved  in  the  NASA  program 
include: 

Alpha  R.  Bond,  chief  of  the  Resources 
Management   Branch,    Marshall    Space 
Flight  Center:  Ervin  S.  Boothman,  proj- 
ect engineer.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter; Gene  T.  Bridwell,  manager.  Saturn 
V    S-II   Stage    Propulsion    Subsystems. 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center:  Alfred  N. 
Caves,   fiight   management.   Spacecraft 
Operations     Branch.     Gtoddard     Space 
Flight  Center:   James  E.  Dening,  Data 
Requirements      Information      Systems 
Branch,  Kennedy  Space  Flight  Center: 
Richard  E.  Dozimg,  technical  manage- 
ment specialist.  Office  of  Manned  Space 
Flight;    Charles   E.   Fopgett.   aerospace 
engineer,  Manned  Space  Flight  Center: 
Joseph  M.  Haas,  quality  engineer.  Qual- 
ity    Assurance     Directorate.     Kennedy 
Space    Flight    Center:    Donald    Lovall. 
aerospace  technician.  Information  Sys- 
tems   Branch,    Kennedy    Space    Flight 
Center;  Clyde  Metherton.  launch  flight 
operations  planner.  Launch  Operations 
Directorate,  Kennedy  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter;  George  E.  Mueller,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Manned  Space  Flight, 
Washington;  Ronald  D.  Paulus,  special 
assistant    for    Inter-Center    Conflgura- 
tions     Management,     Kennedy     Space 
Flight  Center;  John  R.  Schaibley,  ex- 


ecutive assistant  to  the  Apollo  Prc«ram 
Director.  Washington;  Robert  J. 
Schwinghamer,  Jr.,  chief  materials  di- 
rector. Astronautics  Laboratory,  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center;  James  R. 
Shaw,  flight  systems  engineer,  NASA; 
Leland  D.  Smith,  procurement  analyst, 
Marshall  Space  Plight  Center;  James 
J.  Taylor,  chief.  Advanced  Mission 
Studies  Section,  Manned  Space  Flight 
Center,  and  Robert  K.  Wolf,  mechanical 
engineer,  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center. 

Prom  this  impressive  list  of  Purdue 
men  who  have  done  so  much  for  our 
space  program,  it  is  obvious  that  when 
I  congratulate  the  men  of  Apollo,  I  also 
congratulate  Purdue  University. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  world  has 
never  been  so  united  in  its  emotions 
as  it  is  today  as  we  hail  the  astronauts 
of  Apollo  11  on  their  safe  return  from 
the  moon.  Elach  successive  step  in  this 
venture  has  made  the  event  more  in- 
credible, more  historic,  and  more  indica- 
tive of  what  can  soon  be  done.  The  land- 
ing on  the  moon,  the  moon  walk,  the 
takeoff  from  the  surface,  the  redocking 
with  the  command  module  and  now  the 
safe  reentry  and  landing:  as  great  as 
each  of  these  events  were  in  and  of  them- 
selves, each  succeeding  one  made  the 
previous  one  that  much  greater. 

It  is  a  tremendous  tribute  to  our  tech- 
nology that  we  achieved  any  of  these  suc- 
cesses, but  the  totality  of  them  is  what 
awes  us  today.  At  no  point  did  we  fail. 
We  set  out  to  place  men  on  the  moon 
and  to  bring  them  safely  back  from  the 
moon  and  this  we  did.  The  elements  of 
planning  were  impeccable:  from  the  facts 
as  they  were  known  the  men  of  Apollo 
drew  the  proper  conclusions  and  made 
their  preparations  accordingly.  The  pos- 
sible contingencies  which  might  arise  in 
such  an  unfamiliar  situation  stagger  the 
imagination.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  men  responsible  that  in  the 
event  their  plans  were  not  found  want- 
ing. 

Nor  did  the  mechanics  of  Apollo  11 
ever  falter.  Engines  which  had  never 
fii-ed  in  space  did  so  faultlessly.  No  gad- 
get broke,  no  dial  failed  to  register,  no 
wire  failed  to  conduct.  Apollo  11  was 
astonishing  in  its  complexity  and  hence 
the  more  astonishing  still  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  its  machinery.  The  craftsman- 
ship responsible  must  certainly  rank  with 
the  finest  in  the  world  that  has  ever 
been  produced. 

Of  course,  much  had  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  astronauts  themselves 
and  they  shouldered  this  burden  in  a 
way  that  makes  us  all  proud  to  be  their 
fellow  citizens.  While  the  world  waited 
Neil  Armstrong  skillfully  navigated  the 
lunar  module  across  a  hundred  yards  of 
rocky  terrain  to  a  perfect  soft  landing. 
Intrepidity  has  always  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  pioneer  and  it  was  present 
in  full  measure  this  week  despite  all  of 
the  scientific  trappings. 

The  sky  is  no  longer  the  limit  for 
man.  We  watched  on  Sunday  night  as 
the  astronauts  moved  freely  and  proudly 
in  an  alien  envirormient.  Far  from  what 
the  social  scientists  would  term  their 
natural  habitat,  the  space  explorers  es- 
tablished that  man  is  a  more  marvelous 
and  versatile  creation  than  we  had  ever 


thought.  Our  spiritual  horizons  have  al- 
ways stretched  to  eternity ;  now  our  phys- 
ical horizons  do  so  too. 

The  potential  of  man  is  immeasurably 
expanded  by  that  moment  in  which  Neil 
Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldrln  first  hopped 
across  the  face  of  the  moon. 

The  competence  of  all  the  men  in- 
volved; the  men  who  plaruied;  the  men 
who  built;  the  men  who  flew  hsis  earned 
our  applause  and  inspired  our  confi- 
dence. But  I  think  that  we  all  held  our 
breaths  and  silently  prayed  this  morning 
that  this  last  vital  step  might  go  well.  It 
has  indeed. 

All  of  the  countries  around  the  globe 
are  now  our  neighbors  more  nearly  than 
ever  before  and  while  we  celebrate  man- 
kind's triumph  together  and  congratu- 
late those  to  whom  this  success  is  owed, 
it  is  meet  that  we  remember  the  higher 
thanks  which  we  owe  to  Him  who 
granted  to  us  our  talents  and  stood  with 
each  of  us  during  this  crucial  moment  in 
the  life  of  man. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  24th  of  Julj-,  1969,  is  one  of 
the  great  days  in  history.  Not  only  does 
the  day  mean  the  safe  recoverj*  of  our 
three  brave  astronauts  from  the  moon, 
but  this  day  marks  the  122d  anniver- 
sary of  Mormon  pioneers  who  entered 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847. 

The  Mormon  pioneers — who  traveled 
the  many  miles  from  Nauvoo,  ni. — suf- 
fered the  pains  of  hunger,  disease,  and 
even  death  as  they  crossed  the  treacher- 
ous mountains,  the  barren  plains,  braved 
the  cold  during  the  winter,  to  finally 
end  their  journey  as  Brigham  Young 
armounced,   "This  is  the  place." 

Now,  today,  other  pioneers  in  space 
have  safely  come  back  to  earth.  I  think 
the  two  events  this  day  somewhat  par- 
allel each  other — the  Mormon  pioneers 
who  made  the  "desert  blossom  as  the 
rose"  in  the  Salt  Lake  'Valley — and  our 
astronauts  who  pioneered  the  sui-face  of 
the  moon,  which  may  make  way  for 
mankind  to  progress  with  civilization 
even  further  than  we  have  before — cer- 
tainly should  receive  the  tribute  of  a 
grateful  nation. 

My  ancestors  crossed  the  plains  in  cov- 
ered wagons  to  begin  a  new  life.  Now. 
our  coUeairues  have  crossed  space  to  per- 
haps a  new  way  of  life  on  other  planets. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  cupport  for  this  resolution 
honoring  the  people  and  institutions  that 
made  ix>ssible  the  astonishing  success 
of  our  space  program. 

No  one  person — nor  any  group  of  per- 
sons— can  claim  exclusive  credit  for  the 
lunar  landing.  Apollo  11  "s  historic  mis- 
sion took  the  pioneer  work  of  \ision- 
aries  like  Kepler,  Tsiolkovsky.  and  God- 
dard — men  who  were  hooted  at  in  their 
own  time.  It  took  the  work  of  contem- 
porary theoreticians  such  as  Wemher 
von  Braun,  John  Houbolt.  and  Charles 
Draper.  It  took  the  work  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  scientists,  administrators,  tech- 
nicians, and  other  workers  associated 
with  NASA  and  private  industry. 

Special  credit  should  go  to  Astronauts 
Armstrong,  Aldrin.  and  Collins,  and 
NASA's  administrators,  but  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  this  staggering 
achievement  Is  the  end  product  of  oen- 
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tunes  of  work  by  millions  of  people  in 
virtually  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  editorials  published  by 
the  Springfield,  Mass.  Daily  News  and 
the  Springfield  Union,  and  a  New  York 
Times  column  by  James  Reston— all  dis- 
cussing the  significance  of  the  lunar 
landing. 
The  editorials  follow: 

A  Genesis  in  Space 
Man's  first  landing  and  exploration  of  the 
moon  is  a  genesis  which  begins  to  cut  the 
universe  down  to  human  size  and  opens  the 
way  for  the  exploration  of  other  planets  by 
future  generations. 

Astronaut  Nell  A.  Armstrong — the  first  man 
on  the  moon — described  his  Initial  step  on 
the  lunar  surface  as:  "One  small  step  for 
man — one  giant  leap  for  mankind." 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  speaking  from 
the  White  House  to  Astronauts  Armstrong 
and  Edwin  E.  Aldrln  Jr.,  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  millions  of  Americans  and  count- 
less millions  the  world  over  when  he  said: 
"Because  of  what  you  have  done,  the  heavens 
have  become  part  of  man's  world. ' 

However,  the  historic  Apollo  11  flight  is 
a  dram-itlc  ending  point  Just  as  much  as  It 
marlSB  the  beginning  of  a  new  space  era. 

Up-flntil  10:56  p.m.  last  night  when  Astro- 
naut Armstrong  stepped  gingerly  off  the 
lunar  module  ladder  onto  the  dusty  surface 
of  the  moon,  man  had  been  bound  by  the 
fears  of  the  ages  which  warned  him  that 
the  moon  is  a  dark  and  forbldlng  place 
which  contains  all  kinds  of  unknown  perils. 
Despite  all  his  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  amazing  workings  of  his  computers,  man 
was  an  explorer  Into  the  unknown  on  this 
mission  to  the  moon — Just  as  Columbus,  the 
polar  explorers,  the  American  pioneers,  and 
Charles  Lindbergh  embarked  into  mysterious 
and  uncharted  regions  with  no  assurances 
that  they  would  succeed. 

Astronauts  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  discov- 
ered, in  the  short  space  of  only  a  couple  of 
hours,  that  the  moon  is  not  such  a  terrify, 
ing  place  after  all.  Moving  cautiously  at  first, 
they  soon  began  to  bounce  around  on  the 
lunar  surface  with  an  almost  reckless  aban- 
don which  highlighted  an  amazing  live  tele- 
cast to  astonished  earthllngs. 

This  was  the  ending  point  on  the  Sea  of 
Tranquility  land.ng  site— the  signal  from 
the  moon  to  earth  that  man  had  cut  himself 
loose  from  centuries  of  fears  which  chained 
him  to  this  planet. 

It  would,  however,  despite  the  vast  impli- 
cations of  the  first  moon  touchdown  and 
lunar  exploration,  be  premature  to  say  that 
man  has  "conquered"  the  moon. 

The  Apollo  11  mission  Itself  stUl  has  a 
number  of  difficult  maneuvers  to  perform  be- 
fore Astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrln,  and 
Michael  Collins,  the  command  module  pilot 
return  safely  to  earth. 

And,  although  the  first  lunar  exploration 
surpassed  the  success-expectations  of  every- 
one   concerned,    a    series    of    other    Apollo 
flights  will  be  needed  to  tell  us  all  we  want 
to    know    about    the    moon's    surface     Sub- 
sequent missions  will  expand,  also  dramati- 
cally, on  this  Initial  Eagle-Columbia  probe 
Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  space  program  must 
be  reviewed  as  a  cumulative  effort  despite 
the  glory  which  properly  belongs  to  Apollo  11. 
It  was  only  a  shade  over  eight  years  ago 
that  the  United  States  sent  its  first  man  into 
space  when  Navy  Cmdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr 
ventured  forth  on  the  first  suborbital  flight 
in  Freedom  7  on  May  5,  1961. 

John  H.  Glenn  Jr.  became  a  national  and 
global  hero  on  Feb.  20,  1962,  when  Friend- 
ship 7  orbited  the  earth  three  times  in  less 
than  five  hours. 

And.  only  last  December,  Astronauts  Prank 
Borman,  James  A.  Lovell  Jr.  and  William  A. 


Anders  became  the  first  men  to  orbit  the 
moon. 

Every  astronaut  who  haa  flown  into  space 
In  the  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
And  the  thousands  of  scientists  who  have 
spent  untold  hours  at  their  drawing  boards. 
In  the  laboratories,  and  at  the  computers 
have  been  coequal  pioneers. 

America  and  the  world  salutes  the  first 
men  on  the  moon.  But,  even  more,  we  pay 
tribute  to  man's  will  to  know  and  conquer 
his  universe — a  determination  which  has 
Joined  all  of  us  together  as  pioneers  who 
share  this  space  triumph  of  Apollo  11. 

Footprints  on  the  Moon 
Probably  the  most  spectacular — possibly 
the  most  significant — achievement  of  man- 
kind is  now  on  the  record.  What  this  "'Vear 
of  the  Moon"  will  mean  to  future  generations 
Is  difficult  to  imagine.  But  for  now  the  voy- 
age of  Apollo  11  has  spread  a  kind  of  ex- 
citement that  knows  no  boundaries.  The 
world  is  paying  tribute  to  the  courage  of  As- 
tronauts Aldrin,  Armstrong  and  Collins,  and 
to  this  nation's  leadership  In  space. 

The  question  of  whether  man,  with  his 
present  knowledge  and  inventive  capacity, 
can  walk  on  the  moon  and  survive  there  for 
a  limited  period,  at  least,  has  been  answered 
clearly  in  the  affirmative.  But  there  was.  It 
seemed  not  much  doubt  on  this  score.  More 
speculative  has  been  the  ultimate  relation- 
ship between  man  and  the  earth's  only  satel- 
lite. That  broad  and  complex  question  is  still 
unresolved. 

Physically,  the  moon  is  a  dismal  place  in 
the  context  of  man's  existence  on  earth,  and 
its  use  as  anything  more  than  an  interesting 
place  for  a  very  brief  visit  may  continue  in 
doubt  for  some  time.  Some  scientists  believe 
the   moon   will   never   be   anything   but   an 
inhospitable  slag  pile,  as  far  as  man's  sur- 
vival  there   Is   concerned.   With   no   atmos- 
phere, the  lunar  surface  Is  open  to  the  full 
Impact    of    space    radiations.    Temperature 
ranges   from   260   degrees   fahrenheit   below 
zero    to  240  degrees  above.   Meteoroids  can 
slam  Into  the  moon  at  46  miles  per  second. 
If  the  expense  of   getting  a  man   to   the 
moon  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits, as  many  Americans  have  felt,  it  would 
be   dwarfed    by    the   expense    of    keeping    a 
manned  laboratory— or  a  colony  of  settlers- 
there  for  a  prolonged  period.  Special  shelters, 
perhaps  under  the  surface,  would  probably 
be  necessary,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  so- 
phisticated  life-sustaining   equipment    that 
would   be   needed.   Even    then,    unsuspected 
hazards   could   make   such   a   project   com- 
pletely unrealistic,  and  the  moon  might  have 
to  be  written  off  as  valueless  for  any  human 
activity. 

What  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  have  found 
may.  In  fact,  determine  the  shape  of  what- 
ever space  exploration  there  is  to  be  in  the 
future — whether  the  moon  can  be  used  as  a 
staging  area  for  deeper  space  probes  and 
whether  there  is  anything  to  be  derived 
Irom  manned  exploration  of  the  moon  itself. 
The  Soviet  Union  may  have  suggested  the 
better  way— the  gathering  of  materials  by 
robot  vehicles  that  can  be  sent  to  the  moon 
and  brought  back. 

The  philosophy  that  man  was  never  meant 
to  venture  to  another  celestial  body  may  be 
supported  by  the  obstacles  he  encounters. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  endowed  with 
qualities  that  have  enabled  him  to  go  as  far 
as  landing  on  the  moon.  The  same  qualities 
win  determine  what  more  he  can  do — but 
more  Importantly,  what  he  should  do. 
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Humiliations  and  disasters  help,  too.  The 
American  people  are  watching  this  flight 
with  their  uttermost  pride,  but  it  was  the 
hurt  to  their  pride — first  In  the  Soviet  Sput- 
nik I  fiight  of  1957  and  then  In  Yuri  Ga- 
garin's first  human  venture  into  space  in 
1960 — that  created  the  psychological  and  po- 
litical conditions  for  the  United  States  de- 
cision to  go  to  the  moon. 

Even  then,  President  Kennedy  might  not 
have  aimed  so  high  as  the  moon  If  it  had 
not  been  for  his  disastrous  gamble  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  After  that  It  was  clear  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  Thus  the  formula 
for  success:  disaster,  challenge,  and  a  vivid 
objective  to  be  achieved  by  a  date  certain. 

THE    NEW    COAL 

Fortunately,  these  same  ingredients  exist 
for  another  great  adventure  in  the  seven- 
ties. It  would  be  hard  to  describe  our  race 
relations  as  anything  but  a  disgrace,  and 
Vietnam  makes  the  Bay  of  Pigs  look  like  a 
regrettable  Incident.  The  challenge  to  the 
American  pride,  imagination  and  organized 
Intelligence  of  these  stains  on  the  national 
record  Is  clear  and  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  1776  is  Just  close  enough  and  yet 
far  enough  away  to  give  us  a  definite  tareet 
In  time. 


The  Moon  and  1976 
( By  James  Reston) 
One  of  the  lessons  of  the  present  spectacu- 
lar voyage  to  the  moon  Is  that  the  American 
mind  and  the  American  political  system 
seem  to  need  great  challenges  and  clear 
goals  to  work  at  their  best 


the    complicated    JOLTUreT- 

It  Is.  to  be  sure,  a  more  complicated  Jour- 
ney. It  is  harder  to  concentrate  the  mind  on 
creating  a  Just  and  decent  society  than  it  is 
to  mobilize  the  intelligence  and  machinery 
to  rocket  to  the  moon.  Human  nature  is 
more  volatile  and  less  predictable  than  the 
chemicals,  fuels,  and  measurable  mathe- 
matics of  rockets  and  electronics.  Still  the 
challenge  Is  clear  and  the  anniversary  oif  the 
nations  birth  has  emotional  and  polltlcni 
possibilities  that  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

In  July  of  1969,  we  are  Just  seven  years 
away  from  the  200th  year  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  That  is  two  years  less 
than  the  time  between  the  decision  to  go  lo 
the  moon  and  the  present  culmination  of 
that  decision,  but  it  Is  a  goal  of  great  his- 
torical significance,  and  it  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  channel  the  energies  and  tal- 
ents of  the  American  people  toward  the  na- 
tional purpose  and  Ideal. 

This  Is  not  a  new  idea  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon  have  all  talked 
occasionally  about  it.  The  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia naturally  led  the  parade,  and  com- 
mittees of  distlngiUshed  citizens  have  been 
formed  all  over  the  country  to  prepare  for 
the  great  celebration. 

But  it  has  not  yet  become  a  central  point 
and  aim  of  national  policy  and  is  not  part  o* 
the  conscious  public  mind.  The  funds  the 
brains,  the  organization  that  went  Into  the 
objective  of  going  to  the  moon  have  not  been 
mobilized  and  directed  toward  achieving  cer- 
tain definite  social  and  economic  objectives 
and  this  is  a  missed  opportunity. 

THE    president's    OPPORTUNITY 

There  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
appointing  committees  for  a  celebration  seven 
years  away  and  setting  a  goal  for  achieving 
definite  national,  state,  and  community  goals. 
It  takes  leadership  from  the  White  House 
organization  and  funds  to  create  a  national 
awareness  of  problems  to  be  solved  In  thou- 
sands of  communities  by  July  of  1976  but 
this  could  be  done. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  than  persuadins 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon  and  then  organizing 
the  scientists,  engineers  and  industry  to  pro- 
duce the  machines  and  train  a  limited  num- 
ber 01  brave  men. 

the  educational  problem 

Landing    successfully    on     1976    involves 

making  the  voyage  and  the  goal,  or  at  least 

the  question,  clear  to  the  leaders  of  every 

community  of  the  nation,  but  the  thing  could 


be  done.  Not  with  the  precision  of  the  astro- 
nauts, to  be  sure,  but  greatly  to  the  achieve- 
ment and  redemption  of  the  ideals  of  the 
American  Declaration. 

If  done,  this  might  be  more  important  t» 
the  Republic  in  the  end  than  landing  on  the 
moon.  But  the  moon  project  may  have  given 
us  the  key.  It  had  Imagination,  it  mobilized 
intelligence.  It  had  a  specific  goal  within  a 
specific  time,  and  the  goal  was  to  do  some- 
thing no  man  had  ever  done  before. 

Maybe  the  analogy  Is  wrong.  Space  science 
and  political  science  could  not  be  more  dif- 
ferent. But  the  whole  Idea  of  America  was  to 
create  a  society  nobody  had  ever  created  be- 
fore, and  It  could  be  that  the  moon-men. 
with  their  concentration,  purpose  and  time- 
schedule  have  shown  us  the  way. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 487  and  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts'  safe  return  to  this  earth.  This 
has  been  as  exciting  and  as  historic  a 
week  as  any  that  our  Nation  has  ever 
known.  A  Chinese  philosopher  said.  "May 
we  live  in  interesting  times."  We  can  be 
thankful  that  we  have  that  privilege. 

In  watching  the  launching  of  Apollo 
11  at  Cape  Kennedy,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  tension,  the  excitement,  the  jubila- 
tion, and  cheers  as  the  rocket  left  the 
earth  and  thundered  into  space.  I 
thought  of  the  fact  that  this  missile 
weighed  G'i  million  pounds,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  over  2,000  automobiles, 
each  weighing  3,000  pounds.  I  thought 
of  a  statement  that  Astronaut  John 
Glenn  made  when  he  was  speaking  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  that  he  was 
glad  that  pride  In  this  country  and  its 
accomplishments  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I  believe  that  the  space  program 
has  done  much  to  restore  American 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  to 
make  people  in  other  nations  proud  of 
this  Yankee  daring,  with  the  whole  world 
watching.  At  Cape  Kennedy,  I  studied 
carefully  an  Apollo  capsule.  The  crowded 
quai-ters  increased  my  sympathy  for  the 
men  who  had  to  live  in  the  capsule  for 
over  a  week.  The  compact  mass  of 
switches  and  control  gadgets  increased 
my  respect  for  the  knowledge  of  the  as- 
tronauts who  operate  them. 

The  question  has  been  frequently 
asked,  "Why  spend  so  much  money  on 
.space  exploration,  while  millions  on  earth 
are  in  need?"  Of  course,  the  space  money 
goes  to  American  industries,  businesses, 
and  individuals,  and  much  of  it  comes 
back  to  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes. 
Also,  the  space  program  is  tied  closely  to 
our  national  defense  efforts.  Had  Hitler 
perfected  the  V-2  rocket  a  few  years  ear- 
lier, he  likely  would  have  won  World 
War  II.  The  nation  with  the  most  know- 
how  in  space  is  apt  to  be  the  one  most 
ix)werful  militarily  on  earth. 

Also,  it  is  this  advance  in  science  and 
technology  which  has  produced  for 
America  our  dynamic  Industrial  econ- 
omy. It  has  made  America  the  economic 
powerhouse  of  this  century.  Without  it, 
our  economy  could  be  like  that  of  China 
or  India  or  Central  America.  This  ad- 
vance in  technology  and  know-how  has 
enabled  most  American  citizens  to  rise 
above  the  poverty  level  and  to  share  in 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  en- 
joyed by  any  people.  Scientific  and  tech- 
nological development  must  continue. 


One  lesson  that  we  can  learn  from  the 
last  week  is  that  our  Nation  can  accom- 
plish wonders  when  there  is  a  total  na- 
tional commitment  and  when  people  are 
willing  to  work  together.  A  total  of  17,000 
industries  and  businesses,  and  a  total  of 
one-half  million  people  had  a  part  in  de- 
veloping the  Apollo  11  missile  and  in 
making  the  trip  to  the  moon  possible. 

I  believe  that  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  space  field  if 
the  other  technically-advanced  nations 
joined  the  United  States  in  future  space 
exploration.  Today  I  became  a  cosponsor 
of  a  concurrent  resolution,  inviting  other 
nations  to  join  ours  in  future  space  ef- 
forts. I  believe  the  time  is  right  for  na- 
tional rivalry  in  the  realm  of  space  to  be 
put  aside  and  for  a  truly  international 
space  effort  to  begin. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  take  this  historic  occasion 
to  wish  our  astronauts  a  safe  journey 
home  and  compliment  them — and  the 
thousands  who  contributed  to  their 
voyage — on  their  majestic  achievement. 
This  is  truly  a  triumphant  hour  for  the 
human  race. 

The  first  landing  of  men  on  the  moon 
has  been  brought  about  through  unex- 
celled organization  and  hard  work.  It  is 
living  testimony  to  the  unlimited  poten- 
tial of  human  ingenuity  diligently  ap- 
plied. 

Many  of  us  would  recommend,  how- 
ever, that  in  future  space  projects  the 
United  States  seek  a  greater  balance  be- 
tween manned  and  unmanned  opera- 
tions Earth  Resources  Satellites — ERS — 
hold  great  promise.  Among  their  uses  are 
monitoring  crops  and  water  resources, 
precise,  long-range  weather  forecasting, 
and  guidance  for  navigational  traffic. 
An  accelerated  ERS  program  would  yield 
an  immediate  i-eturn  on  the  taxpayers' 
investment. 

And  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  ex- 
ploring space  we  should  also  be  able  to 
investigate  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human 
fear,  poverty,  and  violence.  Surely,  in  the 
light  of  today's  achievements,  man  has 
the  needed  technology'  to  raise  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  persecuted 
here  on  this  earth  to  a  more  livable  ex- 
istence. I  would  hope  that  we  might  ap- 
ply that  same  devotion  and  organiza- 
tional know-how  to  the  ponderous  social 
problems  now  confronting  us.  and  vow 
that  there,  as  with  the  moon  landing, 
hopes  will  become  plans,  and  dreams  will 
become  destiny. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  first  landing  of  human  beings  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon  is  surely  one 
of  the  great  events  in  all  of  human  his- 
tory. Only  a  few  short  years  ago  the  idea 
of  having  men  travel  in  .space  seemed 
fantastic. 

That  this  is  an  enormous  technologi- 
cal achievement  is  obvious.  Needless  to 
say  it  has  come  about  only  as  a  i-esult 
of  many  years  of  hard  work  by  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  scientists,  engineers, 
administrators,  and  skilled  workers. 

It  is.  however,  more  than  merely  an 
illustration  of  scientific  genius.  It  rep- 
resents a  new  venture  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Sunday,  July  20,  1969.  will  be  marked 
forever  as  the  day  man  transcended  the 


bonds  of  his  nature  and  his  environ- 
ment, and  the  human  race  entered  a 
new  era  leading  to  realms  beyond  com- 
pi'ehension  and  even  beyond  imagina- 
tion. Now  one  can  believe  that  the  limi- 
tations to  the  accomplishments  of  man 
are  set  only  by  the  limitations  of  the 
human  spirit. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  thank 
God  for  the  safe  return  today  of  our 
three  heroic  astronauts,  Neil  Aimstrong, 
Edwin  Aldrin,  and  Michael  Collins. 

We  cannot  visualize  the  extensiveness 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  world  of 
science  and  technology,  because  of  this 
moon  landing  and  subsequent  reentry. 
And  we  are  probably  incapable  of  com- 
prehending how  much  prestige  this  voy- 
age to  the  moon  will  bring  to  our  Nation. 

Man's  exploration  of  the  moon,  the 
flawless  flight  of  Apollo  11.  is  the*  most 
monumental  and  significant  achieve- 
ment of  this  youthful  Nation  and  possi- 
bly of  the  entire  world. 

I  feel  especially  proud  today  that  our 
space  efforts  have  been  so  successful  and 
that  I  am  privileged  to  live  in  this  great 
land  at  the  time  of  this  remarkable  and 
historically  unequalled  experience. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  487  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  our  national  space  program. 
It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Miller* 
should  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of 
our  three  brave  astronauts  from  the 
moon  cite  the  participation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  this  great  undertaking.  Tlie 
Apollo  program  has  required  the  effort 
of  over  400,000  talented  people  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  world.  At 
the  peak  of  the  Apwllo  effort  over  20,000 
contractors  and  subcontractors  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
have  made  major  contributions  to  this 
magnificent  achievement. 

Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  in  science  and  technolcgj-.  I 
need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  one  of  the  basic 
ingredients  that  makes  our  Nation  great. 
Without  this  Nation's  acceptance  of  the 
challenge  to  .seek  new  knowledge  and  to 
utilize  it  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
we  would  not  be  in  the  position  to  offer 
hope  for  improved  opportunities  for  all 
the  people  of  this  world. 

The  flight  of  Apollo  11  has  demon- 
strated man's  capability  to  leam  and 
work  in  a  new  environment.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  contributed  to  this  ef- 
fort. Our  universities,  industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment have  teamed  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge developed  by  our  fundamental  re- 
searchers and  with  that  have  built  a 
complex  but  practical  system  for  space 
exploration  and  its  ultimate  utilization. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  one  of  the 
experiments  conducted  on  the  moon  to 
analyze  the  solar  winds  was  an  experi- 
ment developed  and  provided  by  the 
Swiss.  Even  today  we  have  the  beginnings 
of  international  cooperation  in  our  na- 
tional space  program.  We  already  have 
cooperated  with  over  20  countries  in  co- 
operative project  agreements  in  space 
sciences.  We  work  today  with  72  nations 
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In  ground  base  space  related  programs. 
Ajjollo  11  p>olnts  the  way  to  bringing  na- 
tions throughout  the  free  world  even 
more  intimately  into  our  space  effort. 

The  flight  of  Lunar  15  at  the  time 
of  the  ApoUo  11  lunar  landing  and  the 
exchange  of  information  between  astro- 
naut Prank  Borman  and  Soviet  officials 
give  hope,  at  least,  that  our  national 
space  program  can  provide  the  ground 
on  which  international  understanding 
may  be  improved. 

It  is  my  view  that  our  space  program  is 
already  contributing  significantly  to  the 
growth  and  well-being  of  our  society. 
Through  NASA's  technology  utilization 
program  over  900  innovations  developed 
from  the  research  and  development  of 
our  national  space  program  are  find- 
ing applications  in  our  industry. 

A  strong  basis  and  fundamental  re- 
search is  being  supported  through  our 
national  space  effort  in  our  educational 
institutions  throughout  this  country. 

Today  we  take  communications  satel- 
lites and  weather  satellites  for  granted 
but  the  potential  for  the  utilization  of 
spaeefor  scientific  exploration  has  only 
"  begnn'to  be  realized.  We  are  at  the  point 
in  our  space  effort  where  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  major  decisions  on  our 
future  directions.  We  have  the  capability 
to  explore  the  solar  system  by  means  of 
automated  or  manned  spacecraft.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  near 
space  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  vari- 
ous resource  applications. 

We  may  find  it  valuable  over  the  next 
several  decades  to  send  men  on  voyages 
within  our  solar  system.  In  the  next  few 
months  and  years  we  .should  build  on 
the  achievements  of  Apollo  11  and  its 
predecessor  flights  to  assure  a  balanced 
national  space  program. 

So  today  we  salute  not  only  astro- 
nauts Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Michael  Col- 
lins, and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin.  Jr..  but  also 
all  the  people  of  America  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  national  goal  of  a  lunar  land- 
ing in  this  decade  .set  by  President  Ken- 
nedy only  8  short  years  ago. 

We  welcome  those  brave  men  back  to 
earth  and  thank  God  for  their  safe  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  licensed 
airplane  and  helicopter  pilot,  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  great  experiences  in  the  air, 
but  the  successful  landing  of  our  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon  with  the  Apollo  11 
mission  was  the  greatest  expeditionary 
thrill  of  my  life. 

I  want  to  join  our  beloved  Speaker,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Mr.  Ford,  and  our  great  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Albert,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  Mr.  Miller. 
and  all  of  my  colleagues  in  offering  hum- 
ble congratulations  to  these  brave  Amer- 
icans on  this  most  magnificent  feat.  I 
know  all  of  the  people  of  the  21st  Con- 
gressional District  in  southern  Illinois 
are  rejoicing  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
in  this  historic  event. 

We  will  all  be  looking  forward  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  at  which  time 
we  can  personally  extend  our  felicita- 
tions, thanks,  and  best  wishes. 
A  new  day  has  dawned  in  America. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
home;  Astronauts  Armstrong,  AJdrln, 
and  Collins  are  home  at  last  and  the  en- 


tire Nation — perhaps  the  entire  world — 
can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 

How  can  we  ever  thank  these  men? 
How  will  we  ever  adequately  recognize 
the  thousands  of  faceless  technicians  who 
made  this  magnificent  gift  possible? 
their  gift  to  mankind  is  not  fully  recog- 
nized; they  have  presented  us  with  tech- 
nological advancement  that  will  have 
impact  on  every  American  life. 

We  are  a  proud  Nation  and  it  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  we  will  translate  this 
pride  into  action.  Let  us  help  the  world 
keep  peace  with  this  "giant  leap  for  man- 
kind." Some  results  have  been  imme- 
diate; we  know  well  the  way  our  space 
technology  has  been  integrated  into  the 
field  of  medicine,  for  example. 

This  is  indeed  a  compliment  to  the 
military,  industrial,  and  scientific  com- 
plex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  extremely  proud 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee, 
the  Honorable  George  Miller,  and  of 
his  understudy,  the  Honorable  Olin 
Teague.  We  are  proud  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Paine,  NASA  Administrator — 
and  of  Dr.  George  Mueller,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Manned  Space  Flight. 

I  also  know  this  Nation  owes  a  special 
thanks  today  to  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  for  the  way  he — more  than 
any  other  man  in  America — insisted  on 
embarkation  of  this  program  and  who 
literally  pushed  the  Congress  into  this 
great  adventure  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  as 
Vice  President,  and  as  President.  With- 
out his  early  leadership  and  without  his 
strong  recommendations  to  President 
Kennedy,  I  wonder  when  and  if  we  would 
have  reached  the  moon.  We  have  dared 
the  heavens  and  we  have  won.  To  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  our  Nation  again  says 
"thank  you,"  for  your  contribution. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  de- 
sire to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga  ) . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  tMr. 
Miller)  and  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  three 
brave  astronauts,  Neil  Armstrong,  Mike 
Collins,  and  Edwin — Buzz — Aldrin,  who 
only  a  few  hours  ago  successfully  com- 
pleted their  mission  to  the  moon.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  also  those  who  played  a 
supporting  role  in  launching  and  return- 
ing Apollo  1 1  safely  to  earth,  for  certainly 
without  their  effort  the  mission  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  The  success  of 
the  American  miracle  was,  indeed,  the 
result  of  a  beautiful  team  effort. 

It  is  with  especial  pride  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  major  role 
which  my  own  State  of  Hawaii  has 
played  in  our  Nation's  space  program. 
Many  citizens  of  the  Aloha  State  actively 
{Jarticipated  in  the  preliminary  scientific 
investigations,  in  tracking  and  commu- 
nications, and  in  the  recovery  process. 
Working  in  14-hour  shifts,  115  tech- 
nicians at  the  Kokee  Tracking  Station 
on  my  native  island  of  Kauai  formed  an 
important  link  in  the  global  network 
responsible  for  tracking  and  communi- 
cating with  Apollo  11.  It  was  at  this  sta- 
tion back  in  1965  that  Astronaut  Neil 
Armstrong,  who  was  then  a  part  of  the 
Kokee  tracking  team  in  the  Gemini  mis- 


sion, waited  in  eager  anticipation  for  his 
epic  voyage  to  the  moon. 

During  last  Simday's  historic  moon- 
wallc,  specialists  at  both  the  Palehua 
Solar  Observatory  above  Barbers  Point 
on  Oahu  and  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
observatory  on  Haleakala,  Maui,  made  a 
careful  watch  on  solar  flares  capable  of 
producing  storms  which  could  have 
threatened  the  astronauts.  Had  a  solar 
flare  developed,  radiation  emanating 
from  it  could  iiave  showered  the  astro- 
nauts with  dangerous  charged  particles 
if  they  happened  to  be  outside  of  the 
lunar  module's  protection. 

Participants  in  Hawaii  also  played 
prominent  roles  in  the  functioning  of 
the  two  pieces  of  scientiflc  equipment  left 
by  the  astronauts  on  the  moon's  surface. 
One  of  these  instruments,  a  solar- 
powered  seismograph  designed  to  radio 
back  data  on  future  moonquakes  or 
meteoric  disturbances,  was  conceived  by 
Dr.  George  H.  Sutton,  professor  of  geo- 
physics at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  This 
instrument  could,  among  other  things, 
help  reveal  whether  or  not  the  moon  has 
a  liquid  core. 

The  well-publicized  laser  beam  experi- 
ment designed  to  enable  scientists  to 
measure  the  precise  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon  was  carried  out  by 
a  team  of  University  of  Michigan  scien- 
tists operating  in  Hawaii.  From  atop 
Mount  Haleakala  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
the  Michigan  astronomers  were  able  to 
transmit  and  catch  the  beam  of  laser 
light  reflected  from  the  mirror-like  de- 
vice installed  by  the  astronauts  on  the 
lunar  sphere. 

In  the  near  future  the  University  of 
Hawaii's  Agronomy  and  Soil  Science  De- 
partment may  play  a  significsint  role  in 
characterizing  the  moon  soil  brought 
back  to  earth  by  the  Apollo  astronauts. 
Having  the  necessary  technical  equip- 
ment and  personnel,  the  department  has 
already  submitted  a  request  for  samples 
to  NASA  officials. 

With  the  splashdown  taking  place  in 
the  Pacific,  militarj'  units  from  Hawaii 
played  a  vital  function  in  the  recoven" 
operations.  Carrjing  President  Nixon, 
among  other  notables,  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Hornet  served  as  the  prime  recovery 
ship  for  the  Apollo  11  astronauts.  Amonu 
the  first  to  welcome  back  the  astronauts 
from  their  historic  mission  was  a  team 
of  Naval  swimmers  led  by  Lt.  Clancy 
Hatleberg,  who  assisted  the  astronauLs 
in  their  required  contamination  proce- 
dures before  boarding  the  Hornet. 

Pararescuemen  from  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base  near  Honolulu,  were  responsible  for 
securing  the  fiotation  collars  to  the  mod- 
ule to  insure  the  safe  recovery  of  the 
lunar  spacecraft.  When  the  Hornet  docks 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  the  astronauts 
will  be  winging  back  to  Mission  Control 
in  Houston  sealed  in  a  van  aboard  an  Air 
Force  C-141  from  Hickam. 

On  this  epic  day  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  certainly  proud  in  extending  their 
warmest  aloha  and  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  the  three  courageous  astronauts, 
to  the  dedicated  people  who  comprised 
the  Apollo  mission  team,  and  to  their 
fellow  Islanders  who  shared  in  the  suc- 
cess of  man's  historic  journey  to  the 
moon. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
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er,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Pucinski)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
certainly  a  historic  day.  I  join  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution.  I  join  in  congrat- 
ulating the  brave  astronauts  for  their 
herculean  accomplishment  on  behalf  of 
all  mankind.  I  join  in  congratulating  the 
chairman,  Mr.  George  Miller,  and  the 
members  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee. 

If  we  have  learned  one  lesson  from 
this  monumenui  feat,  it  is  the  lesson  of 
total  commitment.  We  are  now  entering 
into  an  era  of  total  commitment.  We 
have  seen  what  man  can  do  when  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  It  has  been 
the  excellent  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
who  time  and  again  came  before  this 
Congress  and  defended  the  program, 
telling  us  what  could  be  done  if  we  sup- 
ported this  program. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  all  Membei-s 
of  this  Congress  would  gain  inspiration 
from  this  in  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
problems  of  America  today,  whether 
they  be  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
housing,  the  feeding  of  the  poor,  the 
bringing  of  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  in 
working  toward  an  era  of  tranquillity 
where  man  can  exist  without  destroying 
liimself.  If  we  have  learned  anything — 
and  the  world  desperately  needs  this 
lesson — it  is  that  with  the  achievement 
of  these  men  and  all  of  us  in  Congress 
working  together  in  a  total  commitment. 
we  can  reach  the  heights. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  only  Ohioan  on  the  fioor.  I  should 
like  to  say  one  word  in  parochial  pride 
about  Neil  Armstrong  and  the  fact  that 
the  first  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon  is 
an  Ohioan,  just  as  John  Glenn  was  the 
first  American  to  orbit  in  space,  and 
also  is  an  Ohioan.  In  making  that  foot- 
note to  this  historic  occasion.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  when  I  was  growing  up 
as  a  young  man.  there  used  to  be  a  radio 
show  about  Jack  Armstrong,  the  Ail- 
American  boy. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  all  Americans 
today  feel  that  Neil  Armstrong  is  an 
-•Mi-American  boy.  However,  at  this 
moment  in  historj'  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  echo  the  sentiments  that  many 
others  have  already  expressed  that  Neil 
Armstrong.  Colonel  Aldrin,  and  the  other 
member  of  that  distinguished  trio.  Colo- 
nel ColUns.  are  not  only  Ail-American 
boys,  but  All-World  boys,  men  who  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  all  nations 
on  this  globe  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  McCulloch  who  rep- 
resents the  Fourth  Ohio  Congressional 
District  from  which  Mr.  Armstrong 
comes  and  which  neighbors  the  district 
I  represent.  I  am  sure  would  echo  these 
sentiments  had  he  been  aware  that  this 
invitation  to  a  joint  session  was  going 
to  be  discussed  at  this  time.  For  him  and 
all  Ohioans.  all  Americans,  and  all  the 
people  on  ^^fn^,  I  congratulate  these 
gallant  men  and  look  forward  to  greet- 
ing them  in  this  Chamber. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  Miller)  very  much  for  yielding. 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  tfrom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ver>'  much  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  concur  completely  in  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  in  praise  of  our  space 
program's  splendid  accomplishments.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  in  which  he  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  role  of  my  most  prominent 
"summertime  constituent,"  our  former 
President,  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  remarkable 
achievement   which   culminated   in   to- 
day's successful  splashdown  by  our  astro- 
nauts, it  was  necessary  to  first  direct  the 
Nation's   attention   to   the   heavens — to 
raise  our  people's  aspirations  to  the  stars. 
This  is  what  John  Kennedy  did.  He  gave 
our  Nation  the  goal  of  conquering  space, 
and    the   will    to   commit   ourselves    to 
achieving    that    goal.    He    gave    us    a 
dream — and    today    that    dream    came 
true.  And  America  will  never  forget  who 
first  gave  us  the  direction  and  the  in- 
spiration, that  we  might  soar  through 
the  heavens  and  reach  this  final  success. 
Now    we    have    succeeded,    and    once 
again  are  faced  with  an  unknown  fu- 
ture.  We  need  to  establish  new   goals, 
even  more  lofty  and  ambitious,  to  guide 
us  as  we  continue  to  press  forward.  One 
such  goal   that  I  know  John  Kennedy 
would  have  approved  of  is  to  try  to  trans- 
late the  dream  of  world  cooperation  that 
has  been  stirred  so  strongly  by  the  events 
of  the  past  week  into  reali':y.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's  dream    provided    a    strong   first 
stage.  Now  it  is  time  to  think  in  even 
bolder  terms,  so  that  we  may  continue 
on  the  path  we  set  out  on  8  years  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  give  the  world  another 
new  dream — a  dream  of  joint  programs 
of   space   exploration,    with    all   of  the 
world's  technical  and  scientific  resources 
united  in  the  future  exploration  of  other 
planets  that  are  still  out  there  in  the 
vastness  of  space. 

A  key  phrase,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  inaugural  address  is 
worth  remembering  at  this  time:  "But  let 
us  begin."  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  we  have 
begun  splendidly  in  space.  I  hope  and 
expect  that  out  of  the  culmination  of  his 
beginning  will  come  new  direction,  and 
new  inspiration,  to  begin  a  new  era  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  exploring  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe  that  surrounds 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 


I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  there  will  be  no  further 
legislative  business  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are 
seven  bills  scheduled  for  consideration, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  9551.  to  erUarge  Metropohtan 
Police  Band: 

H.R.  6947.  to  amend  Chancer>'  Act. 
grandfather  clause  as  to  chancer^'  loca- 
tions ; 

H.R.  9553,  to  amend  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Minimum  Wage  Act  for  hospital 
employees: 

H.R.  8868.  Interstate  Compact  on 
Juveniles; 

H.R.  5967.  to  provide  two  auto  tags 
per  Member; 

H.R.  12671.  to  permit  employment  of 
minors — 14  to  16;  and 

H.R.  255.  to  deduct  interest  in  advance 
on  installment  loans. 

Also  on  Monday  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills*  has 
advised  that  he  will  seek  to  bring  up  un- 
der a  unanimous-consent  request  two 
bills  which  have  been  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Those  bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  13079.  to  extend  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  for  a  temporary  period:  and 

H.R.  13080.  to  extend  for  15  days  ex- 
isting rates  of  income  tax  withholding. 
Also  on  Monday  we  will  consider  H.R. 
2.  separate  Federal  Credit  Union  agency, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 
For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1970; 

H.R.  471.  to  hold  in  trust  certain  lands 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour 
of  debate; 

House  Joint  Resolution  247,  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  national  park 
system,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate;  and 

H.R.  13018.  mihtary  construction  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1970.  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  annnouncement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reser>'ation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  for  the  edification  of  the 
Members  I  desire  now  to  advise  the 
House  that  the  House  will  meet  next 
Friday.  So  we  will  be  in  session  5  days 
next  week. 


I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY, 
JULY   28.    1969 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
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adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OF  OF- 
FICIAL CONDUCT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
th&  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

July  24. 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  since  It  was  first  estab- 
lished. It  Is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  here- 
by submit  my  resignation  as  a  member  of 
It  effective  at  the  close  of  business  today. 
Sincerely. 

Les  Arends. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

JtJLT  24,  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  It  Is  with  great  regret  that 
I  tender  my  resignation  to  become  effective 
at  the  close  of  business  today.  July  24. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Catherine  May. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
U.S.  GROUP,  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Devine,  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  42,  U.S.C.,  section  2251,  the 


Chair  apfwints  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington,  Mrs.  May, 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
492)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  492 

Resolved,  That  Jack  H.  McDonald,  of 
Michigan,  be  and  he  Is  hereby  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 
SHOULD  BE  FULLY  FUNDED 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  acted 
on  H.R.  12964,  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice.  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  appropriations  bill,  fis- 
cal year  1970  appropriations,  House  Re- 
port No.  91384. 

This  bill  appropriates  the  huge  sum  of 
S2.53  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  accept,  though  with  grave  mis- 
givings, the  $480  million  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1969  total,  as  well  as  the 
$58  million  above  the  administration's 
amended  budget  request,  but  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  of  this  body  that  there 
will  be  widespread  condemnation  when 
it  becomes  known  that  the  request  for 
$15.9  million  by  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission  has  been  cut  to  $10  million. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
House  can  never  explain  to  the  people  of 
their  separate  districts  why  they  su- 
pinely approved  appropriations,  among 
others,  of  $36  million  for  education  ex- 
change programs.  S250  million  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, $121  million  for  the  judiciary, 
while  displaying  a  wanton  disregard  to  a 
reduction  of  $5.9  million  from  the  request 
of  an  agency  created  out  of  the  turbu- 
lence, the  inequities,  and  the  blatant  in- 
justices of  our  society  for  the  exclusive 
and  often  proclaimed  purpose  of  stamp- 
ing out  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex,  and  the  enforcement  of  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  dare  not 
plead  ignorance  to  the  published  facts 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  was  presented  11 ,172  charges 
of  discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex  during 
the  year   1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  must  be 
aware — some  are  acutely  aware — of  the 
disenchantment  voiced  by  the  past 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  with  the 
seeming  indifference  of  this  administra- 
tion to  the  vital  work  of  job  discrimina- 


tion; and  in  this  context,  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  not  unaware  that  the 
present  outstanding  Chairman  expressed 
the  urgent  need  for  greater  cooperation 
with  the  hope  and  belief  that  such 
sympathetic  support  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. Both  expressions  were  pertinent  to 
this  issue — the  one  a  bitter  conclusion — 
the  latter  a  hope,  perhaps  a  belief  that 
help  would  come,  but  with  judgment 
withheld. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility 
is  ours.  Will  we  face  resolutely  the  obvi- 
ous or  evade  in  the  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  tomorrow  without  this  problem? 

My  position  is,  and  my  demand  is  that 
we  bodly  meet  today's  problem  now.  So 
I  urge  this  body  to  wake  up,  get  out  of 
the  world  of  fantasy,  face  reality,  and 
admit  that  we  have  problems  in  discrim- 
ination. Let  us  meet  the  problem  by 
restoring  the  $5.9  million  and  each  Mem- 
ber may  feel  confident  that  he  has  given 
verity  to  the  statement: 

One  small  step  for  man — one  giant  leap  for 
mankind. 

Let  us  here  and  now  restore  the 
original  figure  $15.9  million  to  thi.s 
Commission. 


AN  UNUSUAL  BEQUEST 

<Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members 
of  Congress  are  called  upon  to  perform 
a  wide  variety  of  duties,  some  pleasant, 
and  some  unpleasant.  I  see  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  wish 
that  the  chairman  would  listen  to  this 

One  of  the  most  unusual  chores  to 
befall  me  during  my  tenure  in  the  Hoube 
of  Representatives  arrived  by  mail  today. 
I  have  been  requested  to  serve  as  the 
middleman  in  a  transaction,  the  likes  cf 
which  I  have  not  heard  about  before,  and 
the  kind  I  do  not  expect  to  repeat  too 
many  times  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Meisner.  a  widow  residing 
in  Sabetha.  Nemaha  County,  Kans..  pro- 
vided in  her  will  that  after  several  be- 
quests to  individuals  and  charitable 
foundations: 

All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  real 
and  personal,  and  wherever  located  or  sit- 
uated, I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  tlie 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  State 
of  Kansas,  in  equal  shares,  to  be  used  respec- 
tively for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  debt 
and  the  debts  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Meisner's  estate  has 
now  been  settled  and  the  distributions 
have  been  made  under  the  terms  of  her 
will.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  check  in 
the  amount  of  $55,657.79,  drawn  on  the 
Farmers  State  Bank  of  Sabetha.  Kans. 
I  am  making  arrangements  to  turn  this 
check  over  to  the  Treasury  Department 
so  that  this  amount  can  be  applied  on 
the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  report  I  had  from 
tne  U.S.  Treasury,  listed  our  national 
debt  in  excess  of  $358  billion,  and  it  is 
increasing  every  day.  Even  though  Mrs. 
Meisner's  bequest  will  make  only  an  in- 
finitesimal payment  on  the  liquidation 
of  this  obligation,  I  just  want  to  observe 
that  her  gesture  is  typical  of  patriotic. 
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frugal  Americans  who  live  in  the  cities 
and  farms  of  Kansas.  They  are  grateful 
for  the  good  life  and  the  unlimited  op- 
portunities this  country  affords  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  apply  themselves  and 
get  ahead  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

I  would  just  like  to  observe  that  in 
making  this  gift  to  her  Government,  Mrs. 
Meisner  has  probably  done  more  toward 
the  retirement  of  the  national  debt  than 
any  of  us  can  take  credit  for,  even  though 
we  supposedly  wrestle  with  the  problem 
every  day. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  correspond- 
ence I  received  in  regard  to  this  matter: 
Seneca,  Kans., 

June  22.  1969. 
Mr.  Chester  Mize, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mee:  I  am  pleased  to  Inform 
you  that  the  estate  of  Mattie  Meisner  was 
closed  today  in  the  probate  court  of  Nemaha 
County,  Kansas.  The  will  of  deceased  under 
item  13,  gave  one-half  the  residue  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  payment  of 
debts. 

Since  I  am  unable  to  present  the  bequest 
to  you  personally,  I  enclose  herewith  check 
in  the  amount  of  $55,657.79  payable  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  debts,  and 
trust  that  you  will  see  that  proper  persons 
are  notified  and  the  deceased  be  given  proper 
recognition  for  her  kindness  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  L.  Medill,  Jr. 

Last  Will  and  Testament  op  Mattie 
Meisner 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  I, 
Mattie  Meisner,  a  widow,  a  resident  of  Sa- 
betha, Nemaha  County,  Kansas,  of  sound 
mind  and  memory,  do  make  and  publish  this 
as  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  re- 
voking any  and  all  former  wills  made  or 
purporting  to  be  made  by  me: 

Item  13:  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my 
estate,  real  and  personal,  and  wherever  lo- 
cated, or  situated.  I  give,  devise  and  be- 
queath to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  equal  shares  to 
be  used  by  them  respectively  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  federal  debt  and  the  debts  of 
the  State  of  Kansas. 


PROPOSED  ASTRONAUT  MEMORL\L 
AT   KENNEDY  SPACE   CENTER 

'Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  m'n- 
ute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  countr>-'s 
ereatness  does  not  lie  in  its  material  as- 
sets, but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  its  people. 
This  spirit  has  never  been  more  promi- 
nently on  display  than  in  the  flight  of 
Apollo  11.  The  success  of  this  flight  and 
the  entire  space  effort  is  due  to  the  team- 
work of  many  dedicated  men  and  women 
throughout  our  Nation.  The  three  Apollo 
11  astronauts — Neil  Armstrong,  Buzz 
Aldrin,  and  Mike  Collins — are  only  rep- 
resentative of  men  whose  belief  in  God. 
courage,  and  will  to  conquer  the  un- 
known has  helped  make  this  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth. 

I  have  been  joined  today  by  all  31  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  including  the 
distinguished  Chairman.  George  P.  Mil- 
ler, and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  James  G.  Fulton,  in  pro- 


posing '  the  establishment  of  an  Astro- 
nauts Memorial  Commission.  This  Com- 
mission would  be  responsible  for  erecting 
and  maintaining,  at  no  expense  to  the 
Government,  a  memorial  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  honoring  all  of  our  astro- 
nauts. It  seems  most  appropriate  to  re- 
introduce the  legislation  at  this  time 
when  all  of  America  is  imlted  in  its  pride 
over  the  accomplishments  of  Apollo  11. 

It  seems  fitting  that  this  memorial 
should  be  near  the  point  where  each  of 
the  astronauts  begin  their  journey  into 
space.  This  memorial  will  serve  as  a 
tribute  to  all  astronauts — past,  present, 
and  future — including  the  seven  NASA 
astronauts — Chaffee,  White.  Grissom, 
See,  Bassett,  Freeman,  and  Williams — 
who  have  been  killed  in  the  performance 
of  duty  and  their  fellow  astronaut,  Ed- 
ward Givens,  who  died  in  an  automobile 
accident.  It  will  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  that  the  American 
spirit  will  remain  strong  as  long  as  we 
have  the  courage  to  face  and  conquer  the 
unknown.  It  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  all  of  what  can  be  done  by  teamwork 
and  cooperation.  It  will  remind  us  as  a 
nation  that  there  is  no  goal  beyond  us  if 
we  commit  ourself  to  that  task.  In  es- 
sence this  memorial  is  for  the  astro- 
nauts but  even  more  is  for  each  and 
every  one  of  us  who  has  looked  up  into 
the  heavens  and  dared  to  dream. 


WASHINGTON    CRIME    OUT    OF 
CONTROL 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
June  crime  statistics  confirm  what  many 
of  us  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time — 
crime  is  completely  out  of  control  in 
Washington  and  little  is  being  done  by 
responsible  officials  to  bring  it  to  a  halt. 

Crime  is  up  23.9  percent  over  June  of 
last  year.  There  was  a  crime  committed 
in  Washington  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
8  minutes  during  June,  and  the  rate  for 
crimes  against  persons  was  one  ever>-  40 
minutes.  Murder  was  up  60  percent; 
rape.  80  percent:  robberies,  17 > 2  percent; 
burglaries,  40  percent;  and  larceny,  53 
percent.  Only  auto  thefts  dropped,  but 
there  were  still  951  cars  stolen  during 
the  month. 

The  greatest  crime  increase  was  re- 
ported in  the  First  Police  Division,  where 
many  of  the  Federal  oflRce  buildings  are 
located.  Overall  crime  in  this  area  was 
up  a  staggering  84  percent. 

No  one  expected  miracles  in  the  fight 
against  crime  this  year,  but  neither  can 
a  23.9-percent  increase  in  crime  in  1 
month  be  tolerated.  We  need  leadership 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Mayor  and  District  govern- 
ment now.  It  has  taken  them  5 '2  months 
to  get  their  crime  package  up  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  will  take  many  months  more 
to  get  it  enacted.  But  what  is  being  done 
within  existing  law  to  launch  a  major 
anticrime  crusade?  Little  or  nothing 
that  can  be  seen,  or  reflected  in  these 
appalling  statistics. 

Eight  daytime  robberies  were  reported 


in  this  morning's  newspaper.  A  woman 
was  held  at  gunpoint  in  her  own  apart- 
ment and  robbed  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Three  men  robbed  a  man  at  gunpoint  in 
downtown  Washington  in  midday  Tues- 
day. A  deliveryman  was  robbed  during 
the  noon  hour  by  a  group  of  10.  In  one 
robbery  of  a  laundromat  in  midafter- 
noon,  the  police  arrested  four  youths, 
aged  between  14  and  17,  armed  with  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  How  long  must  this 
city  remain  an  armed  camp  of  people 
living  behind  double-locked  doors? 


THE    WHOLE     WORLD     WELCOMES 
MEN   FROM   THE   MOON 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  public 
service,  we  of  the  Congress  have  become 
professional  in  the  art  of  language.  It  is 
part  of  our  job  to  be  able  to  translate 
the  meaning  of  events  into  the  under- 
standing of  their  significance.  And  yet 
today,  with  the  successful  splashdown  of 
Apollo  11,  we  have  exhausted  the  power 
of  mere  words  to  evoke  the  grandeur  and 
triumph  of  that  voyage. 

The  picture  of  the  command  module 
blazing  through  the  friction  of  our  at- 
mosphere recalls  the  mythic  voyages  of 
the  Greek  God  Apollo  who  was  believed 
to  drive  his  fiery  chariot  across  the  sky 
to  give  light  to  the  world.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  analogy  can  serve  as  well 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  Apollo  11,  and  its  courageous 
crew. 

Like  the  Greek  god  our  astronauts 
have  tamed  the  fiery  chariot,  but  with  a 
very  important  difference.  Apollo  of  the 
age  of  Pericles  was  one  in  a  succession  of 
dream  figures  symbolizing  man's  desire 
to  explain  the  unknown.  Apollo  11  of 
1969  is  a  realization  that  the  unknown 
can  be  understood  and  conquered.  The 
dream  of  a  thousand  years  becomes  a 
reality,  and  we  will  never  again  be  able 
to  slip  into  the  easy  answers  of  giant 
myths. 

There  are  other  dreams.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dreams  of  understanding  our  lives  here 
on  the  "good  earth."  Dreams  of  conquer- 
ing myths  of  prejudice,  hunger,  and 
poverty.  We  owe  an  awesome  debt  to 
the  men  and  women  who  by  their  efforts 
in  the  mastery  of  space  have  showTi  us 
the  tinsel  quality  of  myths. 

I  believe  as  we  welcome  home  the 
brave  and  daring  astronauts,  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  the  words  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  famous  speech  of  May 
25.  1961: 

We  go  into  space  because  whatever  man- 
kind must  undertake,  free  men  must  truly 
share. 

The  triiunph  of  Apollo  11  is  one  of 
mankind's  monumental  undertakings. 
In  a  fitting  tribute  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, it  was  truly  .<;hared  by  free  men 
everywhere. 


CONTROLLING  INFLATION  AND 
BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

'Mr.  MESKTTli  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  M£SKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
terested to  see  that  the  President  was 
reported  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Post  to  have  chided  Congress  for  failing 
to  accept  a  number  of  his  money-saving 
proposals.  The  report  indicated  that  the 
President  had  ordered  a  $3.5  billion  cut 
in  spending  by  Government  departments 
and  agencies  to  offset  increases  in  areas 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  administration  in  its  attempts  to 
control  inflation  and  to  balance  the 
budget,  I  find  myself  in  a  rather  unique 
position  of  agreeing  with  President 
Nixon  in  principle,  but  questioning  some 
of  his  priorities. 

In  lookng  at  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests for  1970.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  President  had  included  a  request 
of  $807,000  for  the  controversial  Dickey- 
Lincoln  power  project.  If  the  President 
was  looking  for  unnecessary  projects  to 
wield  a  scalpel  on.  this  Is  certainly  one 
that  should  have  received  his  full  atten- 
tion- My  colleagues,  to  be  sure,  are  well 
-awafe'-of  the  shortcomings  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  I  need  only  remind  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  House  has  rejected  Dickey- 
Lincoln  on  five  separate  rollcalls.  The 
House  has  forcefully  and  unmistakably 
said  "no"  to  this  project.  Less  than  4 
years  ago,  its  authorization  was  rejected 
by  a  rollcall  vote.  Three  rollcall  votes 
were  cast  in  1967  against  appropriations 
for  it.  And  last  year,  on  a  rollcall  vote, 
the  House  voted  to  delete  the  requested 
appropriation  of   $617,000.  The  will  of 
the  House  could  not  be  more  obvious. 
And  yet,  here  again  in  this  year's  budget 
requests  from  the  White  House  appears 
a  request  for  $807,000. 

I  thought  we  had  put  this  one  to  bed 
last  year  Now  it  looks  like  we  will  have 
to  do  it  again.  If  the  President  is  to  start 
wielding  his  scalpel,  then  this  is  where  he 
should  begin. 

Now,  if  the  President  had  chided  Con- 
gress for  covering  up  the  cost  overruns 
of  the  cultural-industrial  complex  by 
appropriating  $12.5  million  more  to  bail 
out  the  sponsors  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  But  he  could  not  do 
even  that  because  he  would  have  found 
that  he  had  included  the  request  for 
these  funds  in  his  budget  as  well. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  there  are 
cuts  that  can  be  made  and  should  be 
made.  I  regret  that  the  President  failed 
to  perform  the  surgery  needed  on  these 
two  projects.  They  were  within  his  con- 
trol. 

However,  there  are  areas  that  are  just 
too  important  to  cut  indiscriminately. 
One  of  these,  I  believe,  is  education. 

There  have  been  reports  that  the 
Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  recommend  funding 
above  the  Nixon  requests  for  library  pro- 
grams and  vocational  education.  Should 
the  House  vote  more  funds  than  the  Pres- 
ident has  requested  for  these  urgent  edu- 
cational needs.  I  hope  Mr.  Nixon  will 
refrain  from  chiding  us  for  extrava- 
gance. In  my  thinking,  the  education  of 
our  children  must  be  given  priority  of 


the  funding  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  boon- 
doggle and  the  J.  P.  K.  Center  which  was 
never  intended  to  receive  Federal  fund- 
ing. 

SPACE  EXPLORATION  DAY 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land- 
ing of  men  on  the  moon  on  Sunday,  July 
20,  1969,  and  their  safe  return  to  the 
earth  today  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  historic  event  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Certainly,  the  moon  voyage  of  astro- 
nauts Nell  Armstrong,  Edwin  E.  Aldrin, 
Jr.,  and  Michael  Collins — which  included 
a  successful  landing  on  the  moon,  a  brief 
exploration  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  a 
safe  return  to  earth — is  worthy  of  com- 
memoration as  a  national  holiday  as 
truly  as  other  great  national  events  are 
celebrated  by  us  today. 

In  immediate  recognition  of  this  event. 
President  Nixon  proclaimed  Monday, 
July  21,  as  a  "National  Day  of  Participa- 
tion." This  was  interpreted  by  many  as  a 
holiday  for  the  purpose  of  following  our 
astronauts'  successful  experiences  on  the 
moon's  surface,  their  liftoff,  and  the 
start  of  their  return  trip  to  earth. 

Commemorating  this  event  on  Monday 
is  consistent  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  at  the  last  session  in  enact- 
ing uniform  Monday  holiday  legisla- 
tion— a  measure  which  I  and  a  nimiber 
of  my  colleagues  sponsored — designating 
four  of  our  national  holidays  to  be  cele- 
brated on  specific  Mondays.  The  uniform 
Monday  holiday  bill  has  received  wide- 
spread approval,  with  the  result  that 
more  than  35  States  now  have  enacted 
legislation  consistent  with  the  Federal 
law.  to  the  end  that  Washington's  Birth- 
day. Memorial  Day,  Columbus  Day,  and 
Veterans  Day  will  be  Monday  holidays 
commencing  in  1971.  The  successful  mis- 
sion of  the  three  astronauts  should 
logically  be  commemorated  as  a  Monday 
holiday. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
designating  "Space  Exploration  Day"  a 
national  holiday,  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
third  Monday  in  July  of  each  year.  While 
Public  Law  90-63,  the  Uniform  Monday 
Holiday  Act,  does  not  become  effective 
until  January  1, 1971, 1  am  confident  that 
the  American  people  will  want  to  cele- 
brate "Space  Exploration  Day"  in  1970, 
and  thereafter  to  include  it  in  the  Mon- 
day holiday  legislation  when  it  becomes 
effective  in  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  may  have 
early  action  on  this  legislation  in  order 
that  plans  and  preparations  may  be 
made  by  schools  and  business  institu- 
tions, and  by  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  to  celebrate  "Space 
Exploration  Day"  on  the  third  Monday 
of  July  in  1970  and  in  subsequent  years. 


SENATOR  FRANK  PORTER  GRAHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  LowENSTEiN)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 


(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

GKNZRAL   LEAVE   TO   EZTKND   REMARKS 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
fitting  today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
three  valiant  Americans  returning  from 
the  moon,  to  pay  tribute  also  to  Prank 
Porter  Graham  of  North  Carolina, 
teacher,  university  president,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, international  civil  servant,  pioneer 
mediator,  inspiration  to  the  young  and 
disinherited,  intrepid  battler  for  justice 
and  liberty,  personification  of  kindness 
and  courage;  and  above  all,  man  of 
peace:  he,  too,  came  in  peace  for  all  man- 
kind. If  iron  could  be  gentle  it  would  be 
Frank  Graham. 

Prank  Graham  returns  this  year  tn 
his  beloved  Chapel  Hill,  in  time  to  mark 
the  60th  anniversary  of  his  graduation 
from  the  university.  We  corrmiemoratp 
his  retirement  from  active  duty  at  thp 
United  Nations  with  gratitude  for  hi.' 
great  service  to  world  peace,  and  with  joy 
that  he  is  able  at  last  to  return  to  hi.<^ 
roots,  to  his  gracious  and  generous 
sisters,  to  the  village  whose  name  he  did 
so  much  to  make  synonymous  with  hu- 
maneness and  honor  and  high  quality: 
to  the  State  he  did  so  much  to  lift  ahead 
of  its  region  and  out  of  its  byways.  The 
only  sadness  that  intrudes  Into  the  sense 
of  celebration  that  attends  his  home- 
coming is  the  fact  that  his  wife,  Marian, 
carmot  return  home  with  him. 

No  one  who  knew  Marian  Drane  Gra- 
ham will  ever  forget  what  It  was  like 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  such  loveliness 
She  lived  with  a  twinkle  and  carried  a 
glow  about  her  that  lit  any  path  she 
trod  and  warmed  any  life  she  touched 
Nor  will  anyone  who  knew  Marian  and 
Frank  Graham  together  ever  forget  what 
harmony  between  husband  and  wife. 
between  human  beings,  does  to  those  en- 
joying it,  or  to  those  enjoying  those  who 
are  enjoying  it. 

So  this  salute  is  no  exercise  of  ritual 
tribute,  no  recital  of  titles  held,  no  obei- 
sance to  power  feared.  It  is.  rather,  a 
simple  effort  by  people  whose  entire  lives 
were  forever  blessed  by  Frank  and  Mar- 
ian Graham  to  convey  a  fraction  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  felt  for  them,  by 
countless  human  beings  of  all  stationi; 
in  all  places.  It  is  hard  to  think  what 
our  lives  would  have  been  like  without 
the  Grahams,  but  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  have  been  neither  meaner,  nar- 
rower, nor  sadder. 

A  few  things  more  should  be  said  about 
the  gallant  and  triumphant  life  oi 
Frank  Graham,  who,  while  men  all 
around  him  were  seeking  power  and 
fame,  forgot  himself,  in  Martin  King  .<^ 
ph/ase,  "Into  immortality  for  himself. 
At  the  university  he  defied  the  odds  to 
befriend  workers  and  students,  to  defend 
the  untrammelled  mind  anu  the  unracial 
heart,  and  survived  to  rank — in  longevity 
as  well  as  effectiveness — among  the  fore- 
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most  college  presidents  in  the  land.  In 
the  Senate,  he  voted  his  convictions,  and 
set  such  standards  of  selflessness  that  he 
attained  in  less  than  2  years  an  influence 
among  his  colleagues  that  is  denied  most 
men  who  remain  on  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire chairmanships  of  committees.  He 
lost  an  election — does  anyone  remember 
someone  called  "Willis  Smith"? — to  a  sea 
of  distortion  and  induced  hate,  without 
losing  ills  patience  or  his  faith  or  his 
will  to  carry  on  the  good  fight  In  the 
spirit  of  love  that  came  of  his  commit- 
ment to  God.  He  left  us  from  that  cam- 
paign a  testiment  of  democracy  and  to 
America  that  touches  us  now,  after  these 
decades  of  upheaval  and  challenge,  as  it 
did  then: 

This  Is  America 

In  spiritual  faith  and  the  American  dream. 
America  Is  being  made  safe  for  democracy 
without  vulgarity,  differences  without  hate, 
and  excellence  without  arrogance:  where 
men  become  brothers  In  the  sight  of  God 
and  in  the  human  heart;  where  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  children  in  homes  and  schools 
are  the  chief  hope  of  a  nobler  society:  where 
enduring  progress  in  human  relations  is  made 
through  religion,  education,  and  voluntary 
cooperation  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people:  and  where  the  struggle  for  the  ful- 
flllment  of  our  historic  Americanism  Is  the 
best  answer  to  fascism  and  communism  In 
the  present  global  struggle  against  totali- 
tarian tyranny  for  freedom  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

In  this  America  of  our  struggles  and  our 
hopes,  the  least  of  these  our  brethren  has 
the  freedom  to  struggle  for  freedom;  where 
the  answer  to  error  Is  not  terror,  the  re- 
spect for  the  past  is  not  reaction  and  the 
hope  of  the  future  Is  not  revolution;  where 
the  integrity  of  simple  people  is  beyond 
price  and  the  dally  toll  of  millions  Is  above 
pomp  and  power;  where  the  majority  is 
without  tyranny,  and  the  minority  without 
fear,  and  all  people  have  hope.  This  is  Amer- 
ica, God  bless  America. 

It  is  as  great  an  honor  as  I  expect 
I  shall  ever  have  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  these  statements  of  thanks  to  this 
astronaut  of  the  human  heart,  always 
risking  himself  that  others  may  follow 
with  less  danger,  robust  and  uncom- 
plaining amidst  the  discomforts  of  difiB- 
cult  journeys,  always  so  far  ahead  of  his 
time  and  always  so  much  a  part  of  it :  al- 
ways transcending  the  ordinary  limits 
of  geography  and  custom  to  adventure  on 
toward  new  horizons  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  all  his  fellow  men. 

How  shall  we  measure  how  much  we 
owe  to  such  a  man,  how  much  our  coim- 
try  owes,  how  much  the  tired  and  bruised 
world?  Best  simply  to  say  that  the  least 
we  owe  is  to  try  harder  to  do  better  for 
an  America  at  last  providing  liberty  and 
justice  for  all,  and  for  a  world  at  last 
resolving  her  differences  with  compassion 
and  in  peace. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  citizens  of  my  State 
have  equaled  the  record  of  public  sen-- 
ice  that  Frank  Porter  Graham  can  claim. 
None  has  loved  North  Carolina  or  the 
United  States  more,  and  none  has 
shown  greater  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  in  State  and  Nation. 

A  conservative  southern  Senator  once 
said  of  "Dr.  Frank"  that  he  is  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  early  American 
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patriot:  it  was  not  an  idle  comment.  He 
believes  in  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  He  has  fought  for  them  as  a 
marine,  a  teacher,  a  college  president,  a 
U.S.  Senator,  and  a  U.N.  mediator. 

His  contributions  to  this  country  as  a 
labor  mediator,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  in  innimierable  public  positions 
under  every  President  from  Franklin 
Roosevelt  through  Lyndon  Johnson  have 
earned  him  the  respect  of  liberal  and 
conservative,  Democrat  smd  Republican. 

He  has  helped  end  one  clvU  war  and 
helped  bring  a  partial  peace  in  another. 

Yet  great  as  are  his  accomplishments 
as  an  American,  I  would  think  of  him  to- 
day primarily  for  what  his  life  has  meant 
to  North  Carolina. 

When,  in  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion, oiu-  university  seemed  c«i  the  brink 
of  closing,  Frank  Graham  traveled  the 
State  raising  money  to  make  loans  to 
students  so  they  could  stay  in  school; 
when  children  in  our  rural  areas  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  gain 
greater  horizons  of  hope  and  understand- 
ing, he  worked  to  organize  a  public 
library  program  that  crosses  every  road 
and  corner  of  North  Carolina;  and,  when 
in  the  twenties  and  thirties  our  State's 
people  suffered  from  inadequate  roads 
and  hospitals,  he  helped  give  birth  to 
the  good  roads  and  good  health  move- 
ments and  was  content  to  let  other  men 
gain  the  credit. 

And  while  he  is  himself  essentially  a 
man  of  most  conservative  traits,  he  has 
been  a  fighter  for  progress  who  fought 
with  all  the  vigor  of  the  bantamweight 
wrestler  he  once  was.  When  trustees  com- 
plained because  a  great  Negro  singer  was 
extended  the  courtesies  of  the  university, 
he  welcomed  her;  and  when  another 
trustee  threatened  the  university  if  it 
provided  a  forum  for  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Frank  Graham  sat  on  the 
platform  with  him.  The  fact  that  both 
circumstances  are  of  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance by  today's  standards  should  not 
belie  the  courage  he  exhibited  then. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  people 
in  North  Carolina  today,  many  of  them 
among  our  leaders,  who  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Graham  for  his  generosity  when  they 
needed  money  or  a  voice  to  plead  their 
case;  there  are  millions  who  are  indebted 
to  him  for  what  has  been  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  character  of  our  State. 

No  Tar  Heel  has  reaped  more  of  her 
honors.  Every  major  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  North  Carolina  has  awarded  him 
an  honorary  degree — some  as  often  as 
three  times;  he  is  the  only  North  Caro- 
linian to  hold  such  degrees  from  every 
campus  of  the  consolidated  university: 
our  State  legislature  has  made  him  a 
trustee  of  the  university  for  life;  and  he 
has  received  the  highest  honor  the  State 
can  ofBcially  bestow  on  a  distinguished 
son — the  North  Carolina  Award. 

Yet  all  of  these  honors  seem  to  pale 
in  the  splendid  reflection  of  what  he.  as 
a  man,  has  meant.  In  a  time  when  some 
would  preach  progress  through  violence, 
his  quiet  faith  in  the  eventual  victory 
of  any  good  cause  advanced  with  respect 
for  the  common  man  under  the  law 
stands  as  a  positive  example  for  our 
youth.  In  a  time  when  advocacy  of  com- 


pulsion to  bring  about  change  is  popu- 
lar, his  devotion  to  the  power  of  honest 
persuasion  to  bring  men  together  should 
remind  us  all  of  how  much  we  have  ac- 
complished through  good  will. 

A  leader  in  our  State  once  challenged 
because  he,  a  conservative,  could  be  such 
an  advocate  of  Frank  Graham,  the  pro- 
gressive, replied: 

His  dimensions  of  goodness  and  greatness 
transcend  philoeoirtilc  differences. 

And  so  they  have. 

Not  long  ago  a  lady  in  a  sister  State 
wrote  the  Governor  of  my  State  that 
she  admired  us  because  we  celebrate  our 
victories  with  a  rose  and  not  a  whip.  It 
is  a  source  of  that  character  of  North 
Carolina  that  for  so  long  she  has  had  the 
splendid  example  of  Prank  Graham  and 
in  him  the  tremendous  power  of  one 
good  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
letters    and     articles    concerning    Dr. 

Graham: 

Raleigh.  N.C. 

May  7, 1969. 
Prank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C: 

My  love  to  you  as  a  great  southerner  of 
your  generation  and  one  of  the  great  human- 
itarians of  all  time. 

Jonathan  Daniels. 

Mat  5, 1969. 

Mt  Vert  Dear  Dr.  Graham  :  When  on  De- 
cember 31.  1939  you,  the  President  of  the 
great  University  of  North  Carolina,  came  to 
the  door  of  the  recently  opened  Danzlgcr 
Candy  Kitchen  in  Chapel  Hill  and  knocked 
on  our  door  we,  the  Danzlger  Family  and 
some  of  our  friends,  were  very  surprised  and 
puzzled  that  a  president,  a  professor,  and  a 
scholar  would  take  time  out  on  a  cold  winter 
evening  to  see  us. 

We  all  had  come  to  this  country  not  too 
long  ago;  we  could  hardly  speak  the  lan- 
guage, had  escaped  our  birthplace  because 
of  hatred,  prejudice,  dictatorship,  persecu- 
tion and  threats  of  death.  We  were  a  bunch 
of  unknown,  unwanted  men  and  women 
without  Emy  means,  standing,  money,  friends, 
and  without  any  Importance  whatsoever. 

You  came  to  wish  us  all  a  Happy  New  Year, 
a  new  and  prosperous  future,  peace  and  hap- 
piness and  a  new  life  in  this,  our  new  coun- 
try. We  could  not  understand  that  a  man 
in  your  outstanding  position  would  take 
time  out  to  even  speak  to  us,  the  refugee,  the 
outcast. 

But  we  have  learned  In  these  30  years  that 
this  "God's  own  Country"  is  so  great  and 
beautiful  because  of  men  like  you.  Men  with 
a  big  heart,  a  feeling  and  an  understanding 
for  the  underdog,  the  persecuted  and  the 
oppressed. 

My  dear  Dr.  Graham,  this  country  and 
Chapel  Hill  have  been  wonderful  to  us.  but 
we.  the  Danzlger  family,  will  never  forget 
your  kindness,  your  understanding,  and  your 
iove  for  your  fellow  man. 

In  deep  appreciation  and  thankfulness. 
Respectfully, 

Edward  G.  Danzioeb. 

I  Prom  Solidarity,  December  1966] 
Prank  Porter  Graham 
(By  Al  Adams) 
If  the  world  ever  gets  around  to  picking 
Its  number  one  citizen,  up  close  In  the  run- 
ning should  be  Prank  Porter  Graham. 

But  not  of  his  own  choosing,  for  the  mild- 
mannered,  little  educator-statesman  from 
North  Carolina  would,  in  modesty,  deny  such 
an  honor. 

He  goes  almost  unknown  among  the 
masses    of    his    own    countrymen    who    are 
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blandly  unaware  that  he  has  Influenced  every 

Americans  life. 

Now  80  years  of  age.  Dr.  Graham  hoe  lived 
a  dedicated  life  as  high  school  teacher  col- 
lege professor.  World  War  I  marine,  univer- 
sity president,  governmental  advisor  US 
senator  and  United  Nations  mediator— a  post 
he  still  fills.  ^ 

Its  no  wonder  that  burled  beneath  deed 
after  deed  as  a  professional  man  lies  for- 
gotten his  frequently  extended  helping  hand 
to  agricultural  and  migratory  workers  Their 
rootless,  homeless  and  almost  defenseless 
plight  moved  him  to  describe  them  as  "the 
most  forgotten  and  neglected  human  beings 
In  our  land."  " 

He  could  be  the  nation's  original  poverty- 
fighter  And  he  certainly  spoke  out  loud  and 
clear  for  the  labor  movement  during  those 
most  hateful  years  when  most  soutJiem 
towns  and  villages  had  an  "open  season"  on 
union  organizers. 

Back  In  1955,  late  In  his  career  but  still 
a  full  decade  before  the  grape  workers  of 
Delano.  Calif,  dramatically  focused  national 
attention  on  the  conditions  he  decried  this 
«)ft-spoken  little  man  who  never  tilled  a 
field  again  clearly  saw  an  ominous  sign  over- 
shadowing field  hands. 

Cautioning  the  nation  that  Federal  laws 
under  the  Elsenhower  Administration  tended 
»„  ^IL?'^  farmers,  Dr.  Graham  felt  this 
would.  <Jrlve  little  farmers  off  the  land 

•More-and  more  migrants,  with  their  mis- 
erable conditions,  will  be  sought  to  work 
the  factories-in-the-flelds  of  the  large  farm 
corporations,"  he  feared.  "If  this  happens,  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  America." 
Such  Is  his  concern  for  all  men 
"The  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son IS  a  way  of  life  to  him."  said  one  of  the 
many  citations  he  has  received 

Illinois  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  who  once 
shared  a  corner  of  the  Senate  with  Dr 
Graham,  called  the  methodic  man  "the  near- 
est thing  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  that  America 
has  yet  produced."  And  Oregon  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  said:  "He  is  the  most  Christ- 
like man  I  ever  knew." 

Talk  your  way  into  the  office  of  Raleigh 
editor  Jonathan  Daniels,  himself  a  giant  In 
North  Carolina  affairs,  mention  an  interest 
In  Dr  Graham  and  everything  seems  to  stand 
still.  Undisturbed  by  the  hum  and  clacking 
of  a  newspaper  office.  Daniels'  mind  races 
through  the  years,  picking  out  the  little 
figure  of  a  man  who  spoke  out  for  Justice  on 
street  corners,  along  dusty  roads  and  Just 
off  the  football  field  of  the  university  he  came 
to  head 

"He's  a  genuine  man.  .  .  ." 
The  spry,  twinkling-eyed  educator— his 
tiny  five-feet  five.  130-pound  stature  far  out- 
weighing his  ego— speechlessly  rubs  his  glow- 
ing gray  hair  when  confronted  bv  words  of 
honor.  In  a  lifetime  of  tributes  he"  has  yet  to 
become  accustomed  to  praise. 

For  with  the  praise  often  has  come  per- 
secution—and once  a  burning  cross— as  his 
deeds  earned  for  him  a  reputation  as  a  con- 
sistent fighter  for  union  security  and  wage 
stabilization  and  for  the  right  of  working 
men  to  organize. 

In  the  days  when  the  words  "labor  or- 
ganizer" and  "Bolshevik"  were  synonymous 
in  the  south,  he  fought  for  abolition  of  the 
60-hour  work  week  and  12-hour  day:  aboli- 
tion of  night  work  for  children,  and  in  favor 
of  better  working  conditions  for  women  As 
early  as  the  1920s,  he  helped  frame  a  model 
workmen's  compensation  law. 

Scorning  the  advice  of  friends  to  temper 
his  crusades  lest  he  endanger  his  own  fu- 
ture, the  -tee-total"  liberal  forged  ahead 
almost  singlehandedly  for  what  he  consid- 
ered right. 

■Whether  you  stand  as  one  person  one 
of  a  minority  or  one  of  a  majority,  the  main 
thing  is  the  principle,  rather  than  popu- 
larity" ^  ^ 

Such  is  the  philosophy  he  lives  by. 


How  Is  such  a  philosophy  born  and  nur- 
tured to  maturity? 

For  Prank  Porter  Graham,  some  of  it  be- 
gan when  he  was  born  in  FayettevlUe,  N.C 
on  October  14,   1866.   It  has   been  nurtured 
by  fate. 

One  of  nine  children  of  Alexander  Graham, 
who  helped  found  the  state's  grade  school 
system,  Prank  grew  up  In  the  knowledge  that 
education  Is  one  cornerstone  of  freedom. 

He  pursued  his  own  education  diligently 
graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in 
1909.  He  enrolled  in  UNC's  law  school  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  prac- 
tice. But  friends  say  that  on  his  first  and 
only  legal  case,  a  divorce  action,  he  beat  him- 
self out  of  a  fee  when  he  concentrated  on 
reconciling  the  unhappy  couple. 

Fate  introduced  him  to  a  career  more 
suited  to  his  easy-going  temperament  when 
he  was  forced  to  interrupt  graduate  study 
and  accept  a  teaching  Job  to  earn  money. 

He  became  so  engrossed  with  teaching  that 
It  became  the  first  of  three  major  phases 
of  his  life.  Only  against  his  will  did  he  leave 
the  classroom  to  become  president  of  UNC 
and.  later,  a  national  and  International 
statesman. 

He  was  pursuing  his  education  in  the 
1920s— working  on  a  PhD  at  the  Unlversltv 
of  Chicago  after  £,ervlng  as  a  marine  in  World 
War  I — when  awarded  a  two-year  travel- 
study  fellowship.  Graham  set  out  for  Eng- 
land where  he  studied  economics  and  indus- 
trial history.  He  then  went  to  the  League  of 
Nations  in  Geneva. 

Although  he  never  got  back  to  completing 
his  doctorate  (he  now  holds  more  than  a 
dozen  honorary  degrees),  the  work  abroad 
proved  more  valuable. 

"I  became  more  acquainted  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  Industrial  revolution  and  Its  social 
consequences. "  he  said.  "When  I  went  back 
to  North  Carolina  (as  a  professor)  I  thought 
it  was  my  opportunity  to  tell  the  people  we 
should  begin  making  more  humane  adjust- 
ments .  .  .'• 

He  was  "one  of  those  few  men  up  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  what  was  evolving  as  a  new 
era,"  said  William  C.  Friday,  now  president  of 
the  university  so  long  piloted  by  Dr.  Graham. 
Later,  as  the  seeds  of  "humane  adjust- 
ments" which  he  planted  had  begun  to  bear 
the  fruit  of  collective  bargaining  and  union 
security  for  textile  and  factory  workers. 
Prank  Graham  found  it  necessary  to  retrace 
his  steps  on  behalf  of  farm  workers  whom 
the  south's  new  economy  left  "on  the  frontier 
of  the  American  labor  movement." 

North  Carolina  farm  families  and  workers 
never  forgot  their  champion,  said  Hubert 
Robinson.  Graham's  personal  aide  for  18 
years.  "People  around  here  tell  their  children 
about  Dr.  Graham  the  way  they  would  if  they 
knew  someone  in  the  Bible." 

Robinson,  a  former  Chapel  Hill  councilman, 
lights  up  from  the  Inside  as  he  remembers: 
"We'd  go  into  some  of  those  communities 
and  he'd  be  welcomed  like  the  President 
Polks  reached  out  Just  to  touch  him  .  .  ." 
If  there  were  those  in  the  south  who  wel- 
comed the  coming  of  the  new  Industrial  day 
Frank  Graham  heralded,  there  were  others 
who  resisted  the  inevitable  with  their  very 
souls. 

"These  very  simple  proposals  we  were  spon- 
soring, such  as  a  workman's  compensation 
act,  shorter  hours,  organization  of  unions 
equal  rights  in  collective  bargaining,  decent 
wages  and  working  conditions,  were  the  cause 
of  my  first  being  branded  a  communist " 
Graham  recalled. 

But  the  brand  did  not  burn.  In  1930  the 
University  of  North  Carolim  beard  ^f  trus- 
tees plucked  him  out  of  his  hist^rv  classroom 
and  placed  him  at  the  helm  of  the  state 
campus. 

Thni.st  into  the  second  phase  of  his  career 
over  his  pro  est.  Dr.  Graham  becnme  prpsi- 
dent  when  few  persons  wanted  to  tackle  the 
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problem  of  consolidating  three  state-sup- 
ported schools  and,  more  Important,  fight 
with  a  legislature  which  was  cutting  the 
school's  budget  each  year  of  the  depression 

Showing  his  political  savvy,  Graham  by- 
passed the  legislators,  carried  his  fight  for 
funds  up  and  down  the  dusty  back  roads  to 
the  people  of  North  Carolina.  And  he  won' 

Not  everything  Prank  Graham  dedicated 
his  life  to  was  so  warmly  received.  His  labor 
and  civil  righu  stands  were  lauded  by 
liberals  but  cursed  by  conservatives. 

"He  Is  both  the  best-loved  and  best- 
hated  man  in  North  Carolina,"  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  said  almost  two  decades 
ago. 

This  divided  reaction  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Graham  was  at  no  time  more  evident 
than  In  the  North  Carolina  election  of  i95o 

In  1949.  Gov.  Scott  Kerr  appointed  Dr 
Graham  to  fill  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  J.  Melville  Broughton  In  a 
run-off  election  for  a  full  term  in  1950  against 
segregationist  Willis  Smith.  Dr.  Graham 
found  himself  caught  between  the  Dixlecrat 
forces  trying  to  hold  back  the  tide  of  time 
and  President  Truman's  Pair  Deal. 

The  campaign  became  one  of  the  bitter- 
est ever  waged  In  the  state. 

Smith  won. 

It  was  a  sad  day  in  the  politics  of  a  state 
destined  to  show  the  way  for  the  new  south 
"I  Just  wasn't  masterful  enough  to  over- 
come all  these  forces— this  forest  fire  which 
spread  across  the  state  fanned  by  racial  fears 
deep  prejudice  and  even  demagogy"  Dr' 
Graham  said.  "»  s/.      '-•i 

•He's  not  a  strategic  planner."  said  Chapel 
Hill  clergyman  and  close  associate  Rev 
Charles  Jones.  -But  once  he  took  a  stand 
on  something,  he  stayed  stood' " 

Commenting  editorially  on  the  election 
results,  the  New  York  'Hmes  said-  "One 
hopes  that  this  defeat  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  his  public  life." 

Fortunately  it  did  not. 

Public  service  was  In  his  blood,  the  only 
way  of  life  he  knew  ^ 

So  varied  and  so  frequent  were  the  calls 
from  government  for  his  help  while  he  was 
UNC   president   that   a   student   editor   once 

'^°v\ln-^^"'T'''^'^'^ ■  "P^^^'dent  Graham 
is  visiting  us  for  a  few  days." 

Early  in  the  Roosevelt  Administration  he 
had  served  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  and 
helped  draw  up  much  of  the  New  Deal 
^^^l  Security  legislation.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  Roosevelt's  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  was  appointed  bv  FDR  to  the  War 
Labor  Board,  representing  the  public 

Dr.  Graham  won  the  CIO's  Sidney  Hillman 

IhTw  'T  '1°"'  °''  ''^^'^  ">'  labor  whlir'n 
the  War  Labor  Board. 

Under  Truman,  he  served  on  the  Comniis- 

^^n^J^  ^''■"  ^^^^^  ^'^  supported  racial 
equaJity  measures  which  irked  many  of  his 
fellow  southerners  but  which  opened  the 
south's  door  to  clvlllzaUon  and  a  trace  of 
democracy. 

He  was  appointed  in  1947  as  the  U  S  rep- 
resentative on  the  United  Nations'  three-man 
Good  Offices  Committee  to  help  resolve  the 
Dutch-Indonesia  dispute.  He  favored  self- 
determination  for  Indonesians. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  Senate  election 
loss.  Dr.  Graham  was  again  serving  the  pub- 
lic as  defense  manpower  administrator  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  appaintment 
came  at  a  crucial  time,  when  labor  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  policies  of  mobilization 
directDr  Charles  E.  Wilson. 

L:\bcr's  tribute  to  his  Integrity  is  evident 
in  t.',e  fact  that  in  1951.  when  the  executive 
bDard  of  the  CIO  voted  for  a  court-enforce- 
able contract  barring  Jurisdictional  disputes 
and  calling  fcr  final  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion, only  the  name  Frank  Graham  was  pro- 
posed as  arbitrator. 
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He  was  forced  to  decline  the  position  be- 
cause of  International  work  with  the  United 
Nations. 

No  task,  however,  diminished  his  interest 
in  young  people  nor  detracted  from  the  fond- 
ness with  which  UNC  students  regarded 
their  "Dr.  Prank,"  as  he  is  called  in  North 
Carolina.  And  major  world  problems  not 
withstanding,  it  has  been  said  that  nothing 
ever  gave  "Dr.  FYank"  more  pleasure  than 
coming  to  the  aid  of  a  youngster  passing 
through  the  gates  of  the  university  on  the 
way  to  life. 

On  Sunday  evenings,  he  turned  on  his 
porch  light  as  a  signal  to  students  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Graham  were  ready  for  the  weekly 
"bull  session"  to  begin  in  their  living  room. 
Former  Michigan  Gov.  John  B.  Swainson 
recalls  Dr.  Graham  walking  the  halls  of  the 
campus  infirmary,  comforting  the  patients. 
"The  sight  of  him  was  medicinal.  .  .  ." 

If  ardent  concern  for  such  seemingly  in- 
consequential affairs  appears  as  time-con- 
suming as  were  endeavors  to  settle  Interna- 
tional disputes,  it  shows  both  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  man's  concern  for  his  fellow 
man. 

Dr.  Graham  applied  his  energies  with  equal 
fervor  to  the  Interpersonal  and  the  interna- 
tional. And  he  is  equally  at  home  at  an  in- 
ternational conference  table  and  a  country 
gathering. 

Long  chairman  of  the  National  Sharecrop- 
pers Fund,  Dr.  Graham  was  named  co-chair- 
man with  APL-CIO  Vice  President  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Farm  Labor.  Founded  with  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  21 -member  com- 
mittee of  civic  and  religious  leaders  seeks  to 
educate  the  public  on  behalf  of  equal  rights 
for  agricultural  workers  in  organization, 
minimum  wages  and  fair  labor  standards. 

The  committee  held  public  hearings  which 
put  the  lie  to  big  growers'  propaganda  de- 
picting the  migrant's  life  as  "carefree,  ex- 
pense-paid travel  with  cash  thrown  in." 

Migrant  workers  averaged  S892  Income  In 
1958.  the  committee  learned.  It  reported: 
"Although  some  good  housing  exists,  many 
farm  workers  have  makeshift  housing  shacks, 
tents,  barracks,  even  trucks."  and  "most 
migrant  children  are  retarded  in  school;  the 
older  the  child,  the  greater  the  retardation." 
Fighting  what  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
P.  Mitchell  called  "the  most  powerful  opposi- 
tion I  have  ever  seen  (big  growers)."  the 
committee  headed  by  Dr.  Graham  and  Ran- 
dolph called  for  "immediate  action  to  im- 
prove substandard  conditions  of  farm  work- 
ers" and  adopt  measures  needed  toward 
•dragging  the  industry  of  agriculture,  re- 
luctantly, into  the  20th  century." 

"One  thing  I  learned  from  Dr.  Graham, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Norman  Thomas."  for- 
mer UNC  student  Al  Lowenstein  said.  "Is  that 
it's  not  a  waste  of  time  to  fight  for  the  things 
you  believe  in.  even  if  the  prospect  of  win- 
ning seems  unlikely." 

Reporting  to  the  National  Sharecroppers 
Fund,  whose  board  Includes  UAW  Region  9 
Director  Martin  Gerber.  Dr.  Graham  casti- 
gated the  nation  for  a  condition  described 
by  M.  T.  Van  Hecke.  head  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Migratory  Labor  in  American 
Agriculture. 

"We  depend  on  misfortune  to  build  up  our 
force  of  migratory  workers."  said  Van  Hecke. 
•and  when  the  supply  is  low  because  there 
is  not  enough  misfortune  at  home,  we  rely 
on  misfortune  abroad  to  replenish  the 
supply." 

In  a  world  of  organized  power,  said  Dr. 
Graham,  "the  farm  laborers  and  migratory 
workers  need  union  organization."  And  he 
challenged  American  labor  to  help  bring  this 
about  "for  its  own  soul's  sake." 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Graham  was  again  pro- 
jected into  the  international  scene — and  the 
third  phase  of  his  life — when  the  United 
Kingdom  nominated  him  to  mediate  the  bit- 
ter three-year-old  dispute  between  India  and 
Pakist.in  over  Kashmir. 


At  the  UN  there  exists  the  kind  of  com- 
munity he  urged  last  June's  graduates  of 
his  university  to  strive  for:  "one  world 
neighborhood  of  human  brotherhood." 

Those  who  have  known  him  over  the  years 
say.  almost  reverently,  that  the  staunch 
Presbyterian  Scotsman  "has  sought  to  put 
into  men's  hearts,  during  the  span  of  his 
own  lifetime,  principles  of  tolerance  and 
brotherhood  which  the  Christian  church  has 
been  trying  to  put  there  for  2.000  years." 

He  pushes  too  hard,  say  some. 

But  all  who  have  been  touched  by  the 
man's  Influence  can  agree  on  one  thing,  said 
so  well  upon  one  of  Prank  Porter  Graham's 
numerous  public  appointments: 

"He  won't  represent  North  Carolina  alone. 
nor  the  south,  nor  even  this  nation  He'll 
speak  for  all  mankind.  He  is  truly  a  citizen 
of  the  universe." 

Dr.   Prank:    Dtjrable   Highlander 
( By  Mary  Lee  McMillan ) 

Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham  is  celebrating  his 
eighty-third  birthday  In  Chapel  Hill  this 
year.  Dr.  Robert  House,  his  friend  and  co- 
worker, says  that  '•Frank  Graham  is  our 
greatest  poet.  When  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  he  used  to  say, 
•People  come  out  all  right  if  you  trust  them. 
You  must  trust  them.'  No  one  in  Chapel 
Hill  can  touch  our  hearts  as  this  man  can." 

Their  friends  who  visited  the  home  of  Dr. 
Frank  and  his  beloved  wife,  Marian,  (who 
died  several  years  ago),  will  never  forget  the 
beautiful  arrangements  of  roses  in  every 
room  In  their  house.  Marian  grew  these  roses. 
She  and  Dr.  Frank  enjoyed  the  wonderful 
new  roses,  including  the  All  America  Rose 
Selections,  but  the  exquisitely  fragrant  old 
roses  were  their  special  favorites  Their  gar- 
den of  these  old  roses  was  their  pride  and 
many  young  gardeners  were  inspired  to  study 
and  grow  hundreds  of  them  all  over  North 
Carolina.  Dr.  House  says.  "Frank  Graham's 
life  is  a  continuing  prayer  of  gratitude  for 
the  eternal  goodness  which  surrovmds  our 
lives." 

DURABLE    SCOT 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Gerald  Johnson  of  River- 
ton  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  share  his  birth- 
day greeting  to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Frank 
Graham,  with  our  readers,  many  of  whom 
are  his  friends  and  former  pupils.  Dr.  Johnson 
says:  "The  Scotch  Hlehlanders  who  p>oured 
into  the  Cape  Fear  River  Valley  after  Cul- 
loden  were  for  the  most  part  made  of  very 
durable  material  but  not  many  have  been 
more  resistant  to  the  teeth  of  time  than 
Prank  Porter  Graham.  It  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  years.  At  the  age  of  83.  Frank 
could  be  considered  getting  along,  but  not 
until  he  has  crossed  90  is  a  North  Carolina 
Scot  considered  really  old.  This  one's  sur- 
vival value  is  attested,  not  by  his  years,  but 
by  his  scars,  more  numerous  than  those  of 
a  Zulu  warrior  who  collects  them  for  decora- 
tion." 

Dr.  Johnson  continues,  "For  at  least  50 
years — and  this  is  no  heresay,  but  eye  wit- 
ness testimony — slaughtering  Prank  Graham 
has  been  one  of  the  favorite  sports  of  the 
Tar  Heel  nobility  and  gentry.  Even  as  a 
young  professor  of  history  he  was  suspected 
of  adhering  rather  to  the  heretic  W.  J.  Cash 
than  to  the  inspired  writings  of  Tom  Dixon. 
As  president  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina he  never  passed  a  year  without  some 
effort  to  indict  him  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion,  but  the  grand  Jury  always  refused 
to  return  a  true  bill.  Only  when  he  was  a 
United  States  Senator  did  they  finally  get 
him  and  then  by  Indirection. 

"In  that  office,  In  the  fateful  year  1954.  he 
was  tried,  convicted,  sentenced  and  beheaded, 
not  for  any  crime  of  his  own.  but  for  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
abolishing  segregation  in  the  schools.  But 
the  headsman's  axe  had  hardly  fallen  when 
Prank,  like  John  Barleycorn,  got  up  again 
and  sure  surprised  them  all'  by  reincarnation 


as  an  official  peacemaker  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, finally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Tar 
Heel  nobility  and  gentry. 

"This  resilience  was  the  everlasting  mys- 
tery of  the  man,  and  no  philosopher  can 
analyze  it  completely.  The  basis  was,  of 
course,  transparent  honesty,  but  it  was  com- 
pounded of  many  other  elements.  It  is  a  tra- 
dition in  North  Carolina  that  he  was  not 
merely  eloquent,  but  spoke  with  the  tongue 
of  men  and  of  angels:  yet  a  reader  of  his 
speeches  finds  in  them,  beyond  an  extraor- 
dinary command  of  lucid  English,  little  ef- 
fort at  stylistic  ornament  and  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  booming  and  empty  rhetoric.  He  fol- 
lowed the  scriptural  injunction  to  let  his 
communication  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay.  nay — 
but  he  never  said  yea.  meaning  nay  or  nay. 
meaning  yea.  In  politics,  that  made  him 
remarkable,  but  not  beloved. 

"What  made  him  in  his  time  the  great 
tribune  of  the  people  and  their  idol  is  most 
succinctly  expressed  in  language  that  his 
Presbyterian  orthodoxy  would  deplore.  Frank 
Graham  didn't  give  a  damn.  Whatever  he 
thought  was  right,  he  said,  and  if  he  risked 
getting  lynched  for  saying  it.  what  of  that? 

"His  heart's  desire  was  not  for  long  life, 
or  riches,  or  honors,  but  merely  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  said  and  to  do  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  North  Carolina  of  his  time  Like 
the  young  Solomon,  he  desired  above  all  else 
an  understanding  heart,  to  discern  between 
good  and  bad.  He  was  given  it,  and,  again 
like  Solomon,  he  was  given  what  he  had  not 
asked,  long  life,  and  honors,  and  in  lieu  of 
riches  the  unfailing  love  of  a   great   people. 

"Surely,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  even  among  the  durable  Highlanders 
this  one  has  outlasted  them  all." 


Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 

Andrews.  N.C.  May  17  1969. 
Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  I  was  delighted  to  see 
that  you  had  been  honored  by  two  national 
organizations  for  the  "Years  of  Dedication 
and  Service  in  the  cause  of  Justice  and  Equal 
Opportunity  for  all". 

While  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  have 
seen  you,  I  think  of  you  often  and  the  time 
that  you  were  president  of  the  University.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  for 
you  success  In  all  your  undertakings  and  the 
best  of  health. 
Sincerely, 

Percy  B.  Ferebee. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

May  8.  1969. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  Join  with  the  many  others 
in  expressing  appreciation  to  you  today. 

It  would  sound  trite  If  I  were  to  recite  all 
the  good  things  you  have  done:  so  I'll  not 
do  that. 

One  characteristic  of  your  life,  though, 
stands  out  clearly;  dwarfing  in  importance 
even  the  best  of  the  good  deeds.  It  is  a  rare 
thing,  one  often  talked  about  and  seldom 
realized.  I  refer  to  the  simple,  yet  extra- 
ordinary, fact  that  in  your  life  of  humility. 
In  acting  as  the  humble  servant  of  your 
fellow  men,  you  are  the  greatest  among  them. 

This  doctrine  Is  widely  taught,  and,  even 
after  2.000  years,  it  is  widely  suspect. 

And  yet,  you  have  lived  it,  and  you  con- 
tinue to  live  It. 

I  am  awed.  And  appreciative 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  C.  Wallace. 

Yale  University. 
New  Haven.  Conn..  May  5.  1969. 
Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Frank:  At  this  time  of  profound 
social  change  abroad  and  at  home,  the  les- 
son you  have  taught  us  and  the  example  you 
have  set  for  us  take  on  special  significance 
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In  our  Uvea.  Always  you  have  championed 
Justice,  but  with  love  for  the  Just  and  the 
unjust  alike  and  never  with  hate  for  the  lat- 
ter or  pity  for  the  former.  Always  you  have 
added  your  strength  to  those  seeking  to  en- 
large the  freedom  of  human  beings  to  shape 
their  own  lives,  but  your  strength  Is  wisdom 
and  your  counsel  Is  of  reason,  and  never 
of  the  power  of  brutish  force.  Always  you 
have  directed  our  attention  to  that  which 
Is  faulty  In  our  society,  so  that  we  might 
change  It,  but  with  equal  fervor  you  have 
distinguished  and  affirmed  the  good  that  Is 
here  also,  so  that  we  might  be  heartened 
by  it.  and  thereby  encouraged  to  go  on  living 
and  serving.  Always  you  have  witnessed  a 
vision  of  individual  and  social  man  which 
transforms  present  imperfections  Into  way- 
stations  on  man's  Journey  to  be  tolerated 
Impatiently  but  never  to  be  rejected  until 
the  next  waystation  is  in  reach.  Always  you 
have  served  that  vision,  and  by  your  devo- 
tion to  it  have  sanctirted  it  for  us  all.  but 
never  have  you  been  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
It  your  devotion  to  love,  to  reason,  to  equity, 
and  to  grtuce. 

No  life  in  our  time  has  had  a  greater  In- 
fluence on  me  than  yours.  Never  in  my  life- 
time has  your  moral  example  t>een  of  greater 
importance  to  our  nation  than  now.  and  by 
my  life  I  shall  try  to  bear  witness  to  It. 

With  immense  admiration,  gratitude,  and 

Joel  L.  Fleishman. 

Thomasvillb,  N.C, 

May  5.  1969. 
Dr    Prank  P    Graham. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Dear  Dr  Prank:  I  simply  want  to  say 
•thank  you  "  for  everything  you  have  stood 
for  over  the  years.  Your  example  has  served, 
and  will  continue  to  serve,  as  an  Inspiration 
to  people  of  good  will.  Your  accomplishments 
will  stand  as  a  foundation  for  the  building 
of  a  better  world  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
all  the  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the  mistreated 
human  beings  throughout  the  world  who 
have  benefited  from  your  life. 
Devotedly. 

Charles  P.  Lambeth,  Jr. 

The  Miami  Herald. 
Miami.  Fla.,  May  5.  1969. 

Dear  Dr.  Frank:  This  day  of  further  rec- 
ognition for  all  you  have  done  for  your 
fellow  man.  not  to  speak  of  your  old  students, 
is  full  of  meaning.  I  remember  something 
Gerald  Johnson  wrote  during  the  war  years 
about  the  right  to  pay  tribute.  I  am  sure  that 
Is  in  our  minds  now  as  we  think  back  over 
your  career  and  the  influence  you  have  had 
on  so  many  lives  which,  I  believe,  have  been 
devoted  to  useful  purposes. 

Slowly  we  see  the  promise  of  the  American 
dream.  I  remain  eternally  optimistic  that  It 
Is  going  to  be  achieved  as  long  as  men  of 
Integrity  and  courage  contend  for  It  as  you 
have  contended. 

In  gratefulness  for  what  you  have  done 
for  me  and  others  who  cross  your  path  I 
remain. 

Always  faithfully, 

Don  Shoemaker, 

Editor. 
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"How  does  the  University  In  Chapel  Hill 
manage  to  go  through  disruption  and  peri- 
ods of  dissent  and  great  criticism  and  quick- 
ly return  to  general  acceptance  where  alumni 
reassemble  and  conservatives  and  progres- 
sives alike  fall  in  behind  it  with  genuine 
love  and  strength."  A  man  in  the  gather- 
ing spoke  up  with  an  Instantaneous  answer, 
"The  reason  Is  Prank  Graham.  His  spirit  of 
liberalism — his  personal  approach,  his  love 
of  people,  education  and  U.N.C.  In  particu- 
lar." 

We  have  been  asked  to  speak  several  times 
lately  on  the  subject  of  the  arts  in  North 
Carolina  and  why  this  State  has  been  among 
the  top  three  In  the  nation  in  fostering  the 
Arts.  One  of  the  main  reasons  we  point  out 
is  your  own  emphasis  In  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

Doctor  Prank,  these  are  only  two  of  the 
many,  many  illustrations.  We  could  write  of 
the  dally  Influence  you  have  on  all  our  lives. 
You  have  given  us  the  courage  to  continue 
In  controversial  tasks  like  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  to  do  things  because  they  are 
right. 

You  are  truly  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
we  send  you  hearts  filled  with  love.  Thank 
you  for  your  friendship.  May  God  bleae  you 
always  and  do  please  remember  that  we 
stand  ready  to  help  you  with  any  new  proj- 
ect you  may  embark  on. 

Your  devoted  friends  and  admirers, 

Mary  Semans 

Mary  Duke  Blddle  Trent  Semans. 

Jim  Semans 

James  Hustead  Semans,  M.D. 

Charlotte,  N.C, 

April  8,   1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Prank:  This  is  by  way  of  extend- 
ing to  you  my  appreciation  and  esteem. 

You  raised  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
prestige  where  it  became  known  as  a  liberal 
State,  and  you  raised  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  highest  point  of  academic 
life  in  America. 

I  remember  very  well  the  night  you  had 
Dorothy  Maynor,  the  Negro  contralto,  at  the 
University  and  you  desegregated  the  audi- 
ence. This  was  back  there  in  1943.  And  the 
troubles  you  had  with  the  trustees,  Clarke 
and  others. 

But  you  fought  them  through  as  you  did 
with  the  depression  when  you  asked  boys  to. 
stay  in  college  and  give  you  a  note  for  their 
tuition.  There's  many  a  lawyer  in  North 
Carolina  who  thanks  you  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart   for  this  today. 

On  top  of  all  of  this,  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  your  friendship:  that  you  should  call  me 
friend  is  a  great  honor  to  me.  I  remember 
Senator  Morse  telling  me.  "Dr.  Graham  was 
the  most  Christ-like  man  I've  ever  met." 

You  ain't  what's  wrong  with  America  and 
I  love  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  Golden. 
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of  North  Carolina,  most  of  the  South,  and 
much  of  the  Nation.  I  count  my  student  days 
and  later  friendship  with  you  as  among  my 
richest  blessings,  and  I  will  always  be  grate- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 

Tehrt  Sanford. 

The  UNivERsn-Y  or  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C,  April  25,  1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Prank:  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  prlvUege  of  joining  with  hundreds  of 
your  friends  and  admirers  in  this  tribute 
to  you  from  the  National  Sharecroppers 
Pund  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Speaking  for  your  University,  you  know 
how  proud  we  are  to  see  this  Justly  deserved 
tribute  paid  you. 

There  are  many  men  and  women  who  have 
done  wonderful  things  for  those  less  able  to 
care  for  themselves;  but  none.  Dr.  Prank,  ex- 
ceeds your  contribution  of  time,  energy,  and 
spirit  to  those  who  need  assistance. 

We  are  Indeed  happy  to  see  this  national 
tribute  paid  you. 
Cordially. 

William  Priday. 
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Duke  Universpty  Medical  Center, 

Durham,  N.C.  May  6,  1969 
Dr.  Prank  Porter  Graham, 
Chairman.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr  Frank:  One  of  the  privileges  of 
our  lives  is  the  good  fortune  to  know  you 
and  to  be  Inspired  by  you.  We  cherish  your 
friendship  and  hold  dear  the  great  tradition 
of  humanity  and  freedom  you  have  Instilled 
In  all  of  us. 

A  few  days  ago  a  .small  group  gathered  in 
Winston-Salem  and  were  discussing  the 
problems  of  our  time — campus  difficulties 
in  particular.  Someone  asked  the  question 


The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill.  May  5. 1969. 
Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once 
said  that  "Since  life  Is  action  and  passion, 
one  must  share  the  action  and  passion  of 
his  time  upon  peril  of  being  thought  not  to 
have  lived". 

No  one  can  ever  accuse  Prank  Porter  Gra- 
ham on  not  "having  lived".  He  does  share 
the  action  and  passion  of  his  time,  to  the 
benefit  of  his  state,  region,  and  country:  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  been  Inspired 
by  knowing  him. 

Daniel  H.  Pollitt. 

Sanford,  Cannon,  Adams  & 

mccullouch, 
Raleigh.  N.C,  April  25,  1969. 
Dear  Dr.  Prank:   You  have  been  the  in- 
spiration of  the  forward-looking  leadership 


Chapel  Hill,  NC  , 
May  9, 1969. 
Dr  Prank  P.  Graham. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Prank:  Along  with  others.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  another  award  that  will  be 
given  to  you  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  the  National  Sharecropper's 
Pund. 

Over  the  years  you  have  earned  manv 
-iwards  of  distinction.  Your  dedication  to 
l)ublic  service  and  your  very  sincere  Interest 
In  human  beings  has  brought  light  and  hap- 
piness to  many  individuals  and  to  manv 
groups. 

All  of  us  are  very  proud  of  you. 
My  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  H.  Hodges. 


Columbia  UNivERsrrY  in  the 

City  of  New  York, 
New  York,  NY.,  May  1, 1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC. 

Dear  Dr.  Frank:  Much  Is  said  these  days 
of  the  quality  of  life.  It  Is  a  phrase  most 
often  used  to  describe  the  quality  the  en- 
vironment In  its  broad  sense  contributes  to 
the  way  people  live. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  look  at  those 
words:  it  is  to  understand" them  in  the  con- 
text of  the  qualities  that  a  person  bring.' 
to  life,  the  qualities  that  enable  a  man  tf> 
transcend  or  transform  his  environment. 

During  nearly  thirty  years  you  have  ex- 
emplified for  me  (and  much  longer  than 
that  for  others)  the  qualities  that  mak» 
life  worthwhile,  whatever  the  limitatlom 
imposed  by  environment  and  events.  You 
have  shown  us,  by  exhibiting  them  In  their 
fullness,  that  among  those  qualities  are  ic 
be  loving,  to  be  friendly,  to  be  brave,  to  bo 
modest,  to  be  patient,  to  be  staunch,  to  be 
thoughtful,  to  have  convictions  and  to  work 
for  them,  to  be  caring,  to  be  optimistic,  and 
to  try  to  be  godly.  All  these  words  are  old 
words,  bred  Into  the  memory  of  the  race  by 
the  deeds  of  its  most  valiant  members 
through  centuries  of  testing  times.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  all  you  have  done  to 
mold  events  and  the  environment  for  others 
stems  from  these  root  qualities  in  your  own 
life. 

In  this  time  when  all  values  are  belnc 
tested  and  questioned  as  seldom  before  in 
history,  you  shine  for  all  of  us  privileged 
to  know  you  as  one  through  whose  triumphs 
and  tribulations  runs  the  radiant,  unbroken 


strand  of  humanity  at  its  highest  exempli- 
fied In  a  victorious  life. 

Mary   Jane   and    I    so   much   enjoyed   the 
hour  we  spent  with  you   In  March.   As   al- 
ways.   It    was    a    privilege.    With    very    best 
wishes  to  you  and  to  your  sister. 
Sincerely, 

Douglass  Hunt. 

National  Sharecroppers  Pund. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  6,  1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham  :  One  of  the  special  joys 
of  my  life  hew  been  my  association  with  you 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Sharecroppers 
P\ind  over  these  many  years.  Unlike  others 
who  often  serve  as  chairman  in  name  only, 
you  gave  vigorous  leadership  to  our  orga- 
nization and  to  the  struggle  for  a  better  life 
lor  all  deprived  farm  workers. 

You  were  always  available  to  me  when  I 
needed  you.  You  never  made  me  feel  that 
I  was  taking  too  much  of  your  time.  You 
were  always  ready  and  eager  to  discuss  our 
problems  and  offer  your  counsel.  Rarely 
have  you  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
and  your  presence  always  brought  a  warmth 
and  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing which  made  Board  meetings  rewarding 
occasions. 

Over  the  years  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  you,  not  only  from  your  rich  knowl- 
edge of  history,  but  from  your  experiences 
and  your  guidance  in  helping  our  work 
along  when  serious  problems  had  to  be 
laced.  You  knew  how  to  be  firm  when  firm- 
ness was  required  but  always  your  gentle- 
ness and  love  shone  through.  Your  associa- 
tion with  the  National  Sharecroppers  Pund 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  to  our  staff, 
to  our  Board  members,  to  our  supporters, 
and  to  all  of  the  agencies  with  which  we 
have  been  associated. 

My    life   has    been    enriched    through   our 
;tssoclatIon  and  I  WTlte  you  now  to  express 
my   appreciation   and   love  for  all   that  you 
are  and  have  been  to  me. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Pay  Bennett, 
Executive  Director. 


Hartsville,  S.C, 

May  6. 1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  F'rank:  How  does  one  describe  a 
diamond  when  It  sparkles  as  the  light  shines 
on  all  Its  facets? 

How  can  one  portray  the  throb  of  one's 
heart  as  he  takes  his  six  year  old  to  school 
and  looks  down  on  his  face  so  full  of  hope? 
How  can  one  paint  with  words  the  sunset 
which  comes  In  ever-changing,  glowing 
(olors? 

How  does  one  know  the  pride,  the  confi- 
dence, and  the  dedication  of  a  young  boy  of 
fifteen  as  he  receives  his  Eagle  Scout  award? 
How  does  one  know  the  feeling  of  achieve- 
ment when  it  comes  to  a  young  man  who 
hfis  dropped  out  of  school  onlv  to  return 
several  years  later  to  receive  his  high  school 
diploma,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  from  his  col- 
lege, and  a  Ph.  D.  from  his  university? 

So  one  cannot  describe  Frank  Graham's 
sparkle,  his  hope,  his  beauty  of  character, 
his  poise,  or  his  confidence  that  education 
and  goodness  will  win  some  day.  He  has  had 
such  qualities  that  have  Inspired  men  and 
women  of  many  ages  to  go  forward  with 
such  education  and  purpose  that  they  have 
become  leaders  in  the  professional  fields,  the 
educational  fields,  and  in  the  most  impor- 
tant one  of  all,  the  occupation  of  educating 
Christian  men  and  women. 

He  has  shared  his  life,  his  gifts  with  every- 
one with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  He  Is 
courageous  and  determined,  as  well  as  com- 
pletely selfless.  He  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  around  him  In  his  work,  and  he 


has  helped  thousands  arotmd  the  world  to 
render  more  useful  lives.  He  has  made  greater 
everyone  he  has  touched. 

With  love  and  admiration,  your  devoted 
friend  and  admirer. 

Mrs.  David  R.  Cokes. 

Atlanta,   Qa., 

April  23,  1969. 
Dear  Dr.  Prank:  To  keep  encountering 
you.  Dr.  Prank,  physically  and  otherwise, 
through  the  years  Is  almost  a  talisman 
against  a  life  misspent — at  least  so  It  has 
seemed  to  me  in  the  numerous  years  since 
I  met  you,  a  brash  young  outlander  at  the 
South 's  finest  university. 

I  remember,  as  do  many  other  participants, 
the  high  point  of  that  first  encounter.  In 
the  trying  years  surrounding  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II,  a  group  of  anti-war  dissi- 
dents decided  to  hold  a  Peace  Day  on  that 
vehemently  pro-war  campus.  By  nightfall, 
when  the  Peace  Rally  was  scheduled,  an 
ugly  mood  had  seized  the  campus.  The  two 
dozen  young  people  backstage  heard  with 
dismay,  that  eggs,  sticks,  and  stones  were 
bulging  out  of  the  shirts  and  sweaters  of 
the  students  filing  Into  the  auditorium. 

The  program  began,  I  believe,  with  my 
production  of  "Bury  the  Dead."  Before  the 
drama  was  well  underway,  a  missile  or  two 
landed  on  the  sttige.  Thereupon  social  scien- 
tist Stanley  Diamond,  then  a  gangling,  gutsy 
undergraduate,  stepped  out  of  role  to  urge 
the  audience  to  play  fair,  assuring  them 
that  they  would  have  ample  opjxirtunlty  to 
state  their  case  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
This  reasonable  request  seemed  only  to 
exacerbate  the  militants — eggs  flew,  sticks 
appeared,  and  a  baleful  din  rose  from  the 
hall.  At  that  point,  someone  had  the  good 
sense  to  fetch  the  college  president.  Dr. 
Prank.  He  came  in  and  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  stage,  alone — a  small,  unlntlmldating, 
white  haired  man.  He  stood  perfectly  still 
and  waited.  The  great  wave  of  noise  rolled 
back;  in  a  few  minutes,  the  auditorium  was 
absolutely  quiet.  Then  Dr.  Prank  spoke, 
very  briefly. 

He  expressed  some  sympathy  with  the  emo- 
tions of  the  audience:  he,  too,  disagreed  with 
the  viewpoint  of  the  rally.  He  then  reminded 
them  how  controversy  was  traditionally 
handled  In  the  American  democracy  and  de- 
parted. The  meeting  proceeded  without  fur- 
ther Incident.  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
the  dogmatists  In  the  audience  learned  as 
much  from  that  three-minute  lesson  as  the 
dogmatists  on  the  stage. 

After  this  Introduction,  It  was  no  surprise 
to  encounter  Dr.  Prank  In  the  flesh  at  the 
Sharecropi>ers  Fund  and  In  the  history  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  Its  enormous  helpfulness  to 
Southern  labor,  the  Southern  Conference 
on  Human  Welfare  during  Its  major  phajse, 
and  many,  many  more. 

For  all  these  we  remember,  honor,  and 
love  you.  Dr.  PYank. 

Vera   Rony. 

Oakton,  Va. 
April  18, 1969. 
Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  inspiration  over  the  years  to  know  of 
the  work  you  have  done — as  student  leader, 
teacher,  statesman,  and  friend  of  the  for- 
gotten folk. 

As  my  first  teacher  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  you  made  an  indelible  Im- 
pression on  nie.  Your  "evolution  of  revolu- 
tions" was  history  at  Its  best,  with  a  solid 
dash  of  good  sociology  inherent  in  It.  So  I 
did  my  undergraduate  work  in  history  and 
my  graduate  work  In  sociology 

Also,  in  far  off  Indonesia.  I  was  almost 
feted  one  evening  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations  when  the  Indonesian 
leaders  learned  I  had  been  a  student  of  Dr. 


Prank  Graham,  who  was  they  said  In  truth 
the  Father  of  their  country  as  an  Independ- 
ent nation. 

We  stm  remember  with  hurt  the  Imposing 
battery  of  national  opposition  brought 
against  your  candidacy  In  North  Carolina  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  We  regret,  too,  that  the 
Kashmir  question  remains  unresolved.  One 
day,  In  faith  we  expect  your  recommenda- 
tions there,  too,  to  be  acted  upwn. 

We  salute  you  as  a  historian  who  has  been 
sensitively  aware  of  current  affairs,  and  not 
afraid  to  attempt  difficult  tasks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  F.  Raper. 

Washington,  DC  , 

Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 

Chairman.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund 
Chapel  Hill,  N  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Prank:  It  was  with  much  pleas- 
ure that  I  learned  of  the  tribute  which  the 
National  ChUd  Labor  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tlonal  Sharecroppers  Pund  was  arranging  for 
you  and  I  considered  It  a  privilege  to  be 
asked  to  have  a  part  In  It. 

I  share  with  them  and  with  your  host  of 
other  admirers  a  full  awareness  of  the  very 
real  and  significant  contribution  which  you 
have  made  to  the  state  we  both  love  and 
indeed  to  your  country  and  the  world  by  your 
many  years  of  dedicated  service. 

You  have  made  an  Indelible  mark  as  an 
educator,  philosopher  and  statesman  but 
even  more  Importantly  as  a  man  of  courage 
integrity  and  dedication  to  the  causes  of 
Justice  and  equality. 

As  you  now  receive  the  recognition  which 
you  so  much  deserve  I  want  to  add  this  as- 
surance of  my  own  high  regard  and  mv  warm 
wishes  for  your  renewed  health  and  many 
more  satisfying  and  fulfilling  years  with  your 
friends  and  loved  ones. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

B.  Everett  Jordan. 

U.S.  Senate. 

CBS  News, 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  May  28. 1969 
Dr  Frank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Prank  :  A  letter  from  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Pund  Just  caught  up  with 
me  here  In  Alaska  They  wanted  me  to  write 
a  letter  to  go  in  the  book  from  your  friends 
and  disciples,  and  I  am  disappointed  that 
I  did  not  learn  of  this  project  in  time. 

But  then.  I  reflected,  surely  you  know 
the  central  psirt  you  have  had.  and  have  yet. 
In  the  lives  of  so  many  of  us.  So  much  of 
what  I  know,  and  believe,  and  hope  for  m 
our  home  state  and  in  the  nation  and  on 
this  small  planet  springs  from  what  you 
have  said  and  the  example  you  set  with  your 
life.  There  must  be  thousands  of  men  in 
this  world  who  would  say  the  same.  Through 
my  father,  and  some  of  my  teachers  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and  directly  from  you  have  come 
the  directions  of  my  life. 

It   is   not   necessary   for   my   letter   to    be 
Included  In   the  collection  of  the  National 
Sharecroppers   Fund,    but   it   does   somehow 
seem  necessary  for  me  to  say  these  things. 
As  ever. 

Charles  Kuralt. 

BOONE,    N.C. 

May  12.  1969. 

Dear  Dr.  Prank:  We  have  heard  of  the 
collection  of  personal  letters  which  were  to 
have  been  presented  to  you  this  past  Friday 
night.  It  Is  not  too  late,  we  hope,  for  us  to 
add  ours,  or  at  least  send  directly  to  you  our 
expressions  of  deep  appreciation. 

As  you  know,  both  of  us  prized  greatly  the 
friendships  you  and  Marian  shared  with  us. 
Yours  continues  to  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  us. 
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Whatever  successes  we  may  have  had  as 
President  and  First  Lady  of  Appalachian  has 
been  due  In  great  measure  to  you  and  Mar- 
ian. Oftentimes  we  have  said,  "This  Is  what 
Dr  Frank  would  have  done."  or  "This  Is  the 
way  Marian  would  have  done  it." 

Sometimes  I  am  accused  of  being  two  dem- 
ocratic My  usual  reply  Is  to  the  effect  that  I 
learned  democracy  from  one  of  the  greatest 
democrats  of  all,  Dr.  F^ank  Graham. 

You  have  been  an  example  and  Inspira- 
tion to  untold  millions  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  are  proud  and  feel  fortunate  to  be  among 
these  and  to  be  able  to  claim  you  as  a  close 
personal  and  professional  friend. 

As  you  know,  my  retirement  as  President 
of  Appalachian  becomes  effective  this  sum- 
mer. Before  I  leave  office  and  we  leave  the 
Presidents  home,  we  want  to  thank  you 
again  and  a  million  times  for  all  the  help  and 
inspiration  you  have  been  to  us  and  to  tell 
you  that  you  will  always  have  a  favorite  spot 
In  our  hearts. 

We  look  forward  to  a  visit  with  you  on  one 
of  our  next  trips  to  Chapel  Hill. 

Both  of  us  send  our  love  and  very  best 
wishes  to  you. 

Most  sincerely, 

The  Plemmonses. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 

to  join  some  of  my  colleagues  today  in 

-extending    greetings    to    Dr.    Frank    P. 

Graham  as  he  returns  to  private  life  after 

a  long  career  of  public  service. 

My  association  and  friendship  with  Dr. 
Frank,  which  was  the  term  most  of  his 
friends  always  used  in  speaking  to  or  of 
him,  began  many  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
student  at  Chapel  Hill  and  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  history.  That  friendship  con- 
tinued and  ripened  through  the  years — 
while  he  was  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  our  State,  and  in  his  service  in 
the  cause  of  world  peace  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Dr.  Frank  Graham  is  a  remarkable 
person.  While  he  had  opponents,  during 
his  presidency  of  the  university  as  well  as 
after  he  entered  the  political  arena,  I  do 
not  believe  he  ever  had  an  enemy.  His 
sincerity  was  always  so  genuine  that  even 
those  who  opposed  him  through  the 
years  could  not  help  but  admire  him  for 
his  dedication  to  any  cause  he  espoused. 
He  also  held  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him  for  always  having  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

Frank  Graham's  courage,  sincerity 
and  dedication  often  led  him  to  embrace 
causes  that  were  not  popular  but  he  al- 
ways continued  on  his  course  if  he  be- 
lieved it  was  the  right  course  to  follow 
and  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
himself. 

As  Dr.  Frank  returns  to  private  life, 
perhaps  to  the  Chapel  Hill  he  loved  so 
much,  I  should  like  to  be  numbered 
among  his  many  friends  who  extend  to 
him  sincere  good  wishes  for  long  life, 
good  health  and  peace  of  mind  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Udall>  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
LOWENSTEIN)  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Preyer)  for  taking 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  most  unu- 
sual and  most  remarkable  American.  He 
represents  so  many  of  the  fine  things 
in  our  tradition.  His  courage  and  his 


vision  and  his  great  contributions,  not 
only  to  his  State  and  his  region,  but  also 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world,  will  be 
long  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  those  gentle- 
men for  taking  this  time  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  Dr.  Graham  today. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  enter  into 
the  Record  the  follpwing  letters  and  tele- 
grams collected  through  the  devotion  of 
Miss  Paye  Bermett,  who  has  worked 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Dr. 
Graham  as  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Sharecroppers  Fund,  and  of  Eli  E. 
Cohen,  who  has  given  so  much  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee : 

Unfted  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  AFL-CIO. 

Delano,  Calif.,  May  5,  1969. 
Prank  Graham. 

Chairman,  National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
Neiv  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Brother  Graham:  Those  of  us  who 
have  tolled  under  the  sun  and  know  the 
need  for  organization  of  farm  workers  appre- 
ciate your  work  on  behalf  of  field  laborers. 
You  have  been  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

The  National  Sharecroppers  F\ind  under 
your  chairmanship  has  made  great  strides 
especially  in  the  area  of  preventing  bad  legis- 
lation and  presenting  the  plight  of  the  farm 
worker  to  Congress  and  the  public  at  large. 
This  was  especially  true  regarding  the  termi- 
nation of  the  bracero  program. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  occasion  of 
your  receiving  of  the  awards  and  wish  you 
better  health. 

Viva  la  causa! 

Cesar  E.  Chavez. 

Encino,  C.\Lir.. 

April  13, 1969. 
Dr.  Prank  Graham, 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  I  wish  It  were  possible 
for  me  to  be  personally  in  attendance  this 
evening  to  offer  my  compliments  for  your 
many  years  of  dedicated  public  service. 

As  a  quite  minor  player  In  the  drama  of 
the  American  farmworkers'  flght  for  social 
Justice,  I  am  mindful  of  your  own  major 
contributions  in  this  field. 

Please  accept  my  warmest  congratulations 
and  good  wishes. 

Cordially  yours, 

Steve  Allen. 


New  York.  N.Y. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C.: 

Warm  congratulations  on  awards  being 
presented  to  you  today  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  and  the  National  Share- 
croppers Fund.  This  recognition  and  tribute 
are  certainly  fully  merited.  I  hope  that  your 
health   Is   steadily   improving.    Best   wishes. 

U.  Thant. 

Washington  Research  r»ROJECT. 

Washington,  D.C..  April  «,  1969. 
Dr.  F'rank  p.  Graham, 
Executive    Director,    National   Sharecroppers 

Fund,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  As  a  bla<;k  southerner 
I  have  long  watched  and  admired  your  at- 
tempts to  provide  decent  leadc.-rhip  In  the 
south.  Such  an  example  has  always  been  and 
remains  rare.  It  remains  a  small  source  of 
hope  that  you,  Ralph  McGlll  and  a  few  oth- 
ers did  stand  strong  and  attempted  to  point 
the  way  toward  things  In  common  rather 
than  our  differences.  We  are  very  grateful. 


My  best  hopes  for  many  more  happy  and 
fruitful  years. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marian  Wright  Edelman. 


New  York,  NY., 

April  15,  1969. 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Prank:  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  that. 
on  May  9th,  you  are  to  be  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Sharecroppers  Fund.  I  wish  I  could 
be  present  to  express  to  you  In  person  my 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  affection.  You 
were  one  of  the  men  in  the  Senate  to  whom 
Herbert  felt  closest;  and  he  so  often  spoke  of 
you  m  the  highest  terms.  He  valued  your 
friendship  tremendously,  and  was  always 
so  interested  In  anything  that  affected  you 

As  for  myself,  I  have  enjoyed  knowing  you 
over  the  years  and,  more  recently,  it  has 
always  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  .?it 
next  to  you  at  dinners  which  we  both  at- 
tended. 

I  do  hope  you  are  feeling  better,  and  that 
you  will  let  me  know  when  you  get  to  New 
York  so  that  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again. 

In    the   meanwhile,   heartiest   congratula- 
tions, and  affectionate  greeting's. 
Yours, 

Edith  A   Lehman 

Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  23, 1969. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Frank:  What  a  magnificent  occa- 
sion. The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
and  the  National  Sharecroppers  F^ind  are 
honoring  one  of  this  country's  most  eloquent, 
courageous  and  dedicated  battlers  for  human 
freedom  and  dignity. 

In  these  difficult  and  tumultuous  times,  we 
need  occasions  like  this  to  refresh  our  spirits 
and  to  rekindle  our  commitment  to  the  goals 
for  which  we  have  all  been  striving  over  the 
past  decades. 

I  will  never  forget  your  many  kindnesses 
and  your  courage  and  counsel  during  those 
lonely  years  In  the  Senate  when  these  issues 
were  very  much  on  the  back  burner  for  most 
people,  but  not  for  you. 

You  have  given  so  much  to  your  country 
and  to  the  less  fortunate  people  of  our  land, 
especially  those  In  the  South.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphret. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  May  5. 1969. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham, 
Chairman,  National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Frank  :  It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to 
Join  your  many  friends  in  appreciation  of  the 
years  you  have  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Jus- 
tice and  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

I  wish  I  could  be  there  when  the  National 

Child    Labor    Committee    and    the    National 

Sharecroppers  Fund  present  awards  to  you. 

I  am  happy  that  it  was  my  good  fortune 

to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 


April  11,  1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
Chairman.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  Personally  and  on  be- 
half of  the  AFL-CIO  I  am  delighted  to  join 
yoar  many  friends  in  this  demonstration 
of  affection  and  appreciation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  your  fellow  citizens 
owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
devoted  service  to  the  nation  and  its  people. 
But  no  group  has  a  greater  obligation  than 
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organized  labor  for  you  have  been  the  friend 
of  the  worker  In  good  times  and  bad.  In  crisis 
and  In  victory. 

So  In  the  name  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  on 
behalf  of  its  members  all  over  the  country, 
I  am  honored  to  extend  to  you  our  grateful 
thanks. 

With  sincere  best  wishes  and  warmest  per- 
sonal regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Meant. 
President,  AFL-CIO. 

International  Ladies'  Gaument 

Workers'  Union, 
New    York.  N.Y.,  April   11,  1969. 
Dr.  Franm  p.  Graham, 
Chairman,  National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  I  was  happy  to  learn 
that  you  are  being  honored  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund  with  awards  for  many 
years  of  dedicated  and  selfless  service.  You 
surely  deserve  these  as  well  as  many  other 
honors. 

This  offers  me  and  many  of  your  friends 
an  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  we  feel  about 
your  many  achievements  and  contributions 
to  liberal  causes.  Yours  is  an  outstanding 
record — your  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to 
public  service  In  the  broadest  sense,  not  only 
to  the  exploited  and  the  underprivileged  but 
also  as  president  of  a  great  university,  as 
United  States  Senator  and  United  Nations 
mediator. 

In  the  sphere  of  organized  labor,  your  many 
efforts  to  advance  social  justice  are  highly 
esteemed.  In  serving  with  you  on  a  number 
of  committees  over  the  years,  I  came  to 
appreciate  not  only  your  sincerity  and  integ- 
rity but  also  the  depth  of  your  devotion  to 
everything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  Your  record  as  a  liberal  is  greatly 
admired  and  your  accomplishments  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  who  benefitted 
from  your  Interest  and  service. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  Dubinsky. 

Tuskecee  Institute, 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  April  29. 1969. 
Dr. .Frank  Graham. 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  1  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  Join  with  your  many  friends 
throughout  the  country  in  congratulating 
you  on  receiving  awards  from  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund.  You  richly  deserve  these 
tributes. 

My  colleagues  at  Tuskegee  Institute  Join 
me  in  this  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  contributions  you  have  made  over 
the  years  In  the  area  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  citizens  of  America.  We  are  especially 
grateful  for  your  long-standing  interest  in 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  your  outstanding 
work  in  behalf  of  minority  groups  in  this 
country. 

You  have  our  best  wishes  for  a  continuing 
happiness  In  the  years  ahead. 

Kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  H.  Foster, 

President. 


April  28,  1969. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Frank:  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  are  pre- 
senting awards  to  you  on  9  May.  These  two 
organizations  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
wisdom  in  their  selection  for  there  is  no  one 
more  deserving  of  the  tributes  being  paid  to 
you  by  them  than  yourself.  I  heartily  join 
them  In  praising  you  for  your  years  of  dedi- 


cated effort  in  behalf  of  social  Justice,  of 
decency  and  morality  In  our  society.  You 
have  been  always  In  the  vanguard.  You  have 
been  a  courageous  and  unflinching  pioneer 
and  crusader.  Wherever  you  have  been, 
wherever  you  have  spoken,  whether  on  do- 
mestic matters  or  In  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  you  have  left  a  glow  of  goodness  and 
of  hope. 

It  is  with  great  admiration  and  affection 
that  I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ralph  J.  Bdnche. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  April  24,  1969. 
Hon.  F^ANK  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham:  My  best  wishes  to  you 
and  most  congratulations  on  your  richly 
deserved  awards.  Your  friends  are  not  only 
quite  proud  of  you — they  are  quite  grateful 
for  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Margaret  Chase  SMrrH, 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  May  5.  1969. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

My  Dear  Friend:  It  is  a  rare  privilege 
indeed  to  have  known  you.  and  of  your  work 
over  the  years  during  your  all-too-short  pe- 
riod of  service  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  well  as  your  service  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  in  so  many  Eidditional  ways. 

Citizens  of  your  state,  your  nation  and 
other  countries  owe  you  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  able  and  dedicated  service  In 
the  cause  of  prosperity  and  peace  for  Ameri- 
ca and  the  world. 

Let  me  Join  with  your  host  of  friends  in 
expressing  tribute  to  a  great  public  servant. 

With  affection  and  resjject. 
Sincerely, 

Sttjart  Symington. 


Atlanta.  Ga.. 

May  1,  1969. 
Dr.  Frank  Graham. 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New   York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Doctor  Graham:  Few  men  In  my 
lifetime  have  served  the  cause  of  education 
as  constructively  and  effectively  as  you  have; 
and  few  men  in  my  time  have  served  In  the 
cause  of  International  and  interracial  good 
will  as  you  have. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Morehouse  College  had 
the  good  Judgment  many  years  ago  to  con- 
fer upon  you  an  honorary  degree.  In  doing 
this,  we  honored  ourselves. 

May  the  years  ahead  be  gracious  and  kind 
to  you  and  bring  you  many  good  things. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BENJAMIN  E.  Mats. 

EDP  Technology  International,  Inc., 

Washington,  DC,  April  17. 1969. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham, 

Chairman,  National  Board,  National  Share- 
croppers Fund.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Prank:  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
privilege  of  Joining  with  your  many  many 
friends  to  express  my  feelings  for  you  and 
your  great  service  to  this  Nation  at  this  time. 
Very  few  men  have  over  such  an  extended 
period  of  time  in  so  many  walks  of  life  con- 
tributed to  others  in  a  measure  even  close 
to  yours.  In  your  home  community.  In  your 
state,  with  your  Federal  Government  "and 
then  in  the  international  sphere,  you  have 
brought  devotion",  sensitiveness  and  gifted 
leadership  to  the  many  tasks  you  have  under- 
taken. 

In  the  progress,  you  have  charted  a  trail  of 
integrity,  courage  and  humanitarian  concern 
for  your  fellow  human  beings  particularly 
those  who  are  suffering  discrimination,  hard- 
ships and  lack  of  opportunity  which  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Liberals  everywhere  revere  the 
name  Frank  P.  Graham,  and  rightfully  so. 


I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  so  many  others 
In  this  expression  of  appreciation,  affection 
and  high  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ORvnxB  L.  Freeman. 

Independence,  Mo.,  April  30, 1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Frank:  I  am  Informed  that  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund  is  presenting 
you  with  Awards  for  your  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  their  needs. 

I  well  know  how  you  have  performed  In 
response  to  every  call  to  help  improve  the 
lot  of  the  less  fortunate  among  us.  I  am 
happy,  therefore,  to  extend  to  you  on  this 
occasion  warm  personal  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations. 

With  every  good  wish  to  a  long  time 
friend. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  May  9, 1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham. 
Chairman. 

National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Prank:  Since  I  have  been  In  public 
life,  I  have  learned  that  many  fine  public 
servants  are  not  given  full  credit  for  the 
good  things  they  do. 

There  is  one  reward,  however,  which  can- 
not be  taken  away  and  this  Is  satisfaction. 
And  on  this  thesis  Prank  Graham  must  be 
one  of  the  richest  men  In  the  world.  All 
your  life,  you  have  been  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  others— and  your  life's  aim  has  been 
to  help  them. 

In  doing  so.  you  have  made  enemies  that 
tried  to  discredit  you.  They  have  failed  and 
today  you  not  only  have  satisfaction  In  your 
own  heart  but  the  gratitude  of  a  host  of 
people  at  home  and  abroad. 

And,   finally,   let  me  say   that  one  of  the 
richest    rewards   in    my    own    life    has    been 
knowing  you  and  working  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  D  Aiken. 


Satttrday  Review, 
New  York,  N.Y..  April  23. 1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham. 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Frank  Graham:  Warmest  greetings 
to  one  of  the  finest,  most  courageous  men  I 
know.  Courageous  because  you  were  wedding 
high  purpose  to  practical  action  long  before 
it  was  safe  or  fashionable  to  do  so.  I  can 
remember — and  you  certainly  can  too — when 
words  like  action  and  commitment  were  on 
the  whole  foreign  to  the  academician's 
vocabulary,  and  engage  was  a  foreign  term 
In  every  sense  of  the  phrase.  It  took  a  stout 
heart  and  a  keen  mind  to  speak  out  strongly 
In  those  days  about  social  justice.  You  not 
only  spoke  out — by  your  example  you  en- 
couraged others  to  take  heart  and  speak 
out  too.  The  past  four  decades  of  this  coun- 
try's social  history  have  been  the  richer  for 
your  presence,  and  the  decade  that  looms 
ahead  will  need  you  even  more  than  we've 
needed  you  In  the  past  In  honoring  you 
today,  the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  and 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  are 
speaking  for  all  concerned  Americans.  Please 
accept  my  warmest  best  wishes. 
Felicitations, 

Norman  Cousins. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico,  April  1969. 
Hon.  FliANK  P.  Graham. 

Dear  Frank:    They  tell   me  that  you  are 

having  a  little  party  in  May  at  your  home 

to  celebrate  what  other  friends  think  of  you. 

and  I  must  Join  them  at  long  distance. 

I  doubt  If  you  need  to  know  by  new  testl- 
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mony  the  love  and  admiration  which  so  many 
bear  for  you,  but  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
hear.  Prom  me,  your  contemporary,  I  can 
say  that  these  years  of  tumult  and  hope  al- 
ways seemed  more  tolerable  when  I  knew 
you  and  I  were  on  the  same  side,  both  un- 
defeated, both  struggling,  both  firm  In  a 
common  faith  In  mankind. 

Tou  have  cheered  me  on  often  when  you 
did  not  know  It.  Just  by  being  you.  I  got 
your  Inspiration  often — at  the  Harvard  com- 
mencement when  you  spoke  after  getting  a 
degree,  at  the  UN  on  so  many  occasions,  and 
In  all  good  causes  to  chart  a  happier  future 
for  the  under-dogs  everywhere.  If  character 
Is  what  counts  in  the  Influences  of  a  man 
your  faith  and  unflinching  direction  will 
count,  as  It  has  In  these  long  years.  I've 
never  lost  the  sense  of  it. 

Always  with  the  affection  and  admiration 
of  an  old  colleague. 

ROGKB  N.  Baldwin. 


DETRorr,  Mich  , 

April  18,1969. 
Dr.  F'RANK  p.  Graham. 

Dear  Prank:  There  are  a  few  Americans  I 
have  met  In  my  career  who  have  given  of 
themselves  as  unstlntlngly  and  In  so  many 
varied  capacities  as  you  have  In  your  full 
and  apUve  life. 

Your,  ijonsclentlous  response  to  every  call 
of  duty  has  led  you  Into  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor that  seem  only  tenuously  related.  If 
at  all.  to  your  flrst  vocation  of  educator.  Yet 
they  all  have  one  element  In  common:  a 
desire  to  Improve  the  human  condition  and 
particularly  the  condition  of  those  millions 
In  our  country  and  throughout  the  world 
who  are  denied  an  equal  opportunity  to  en- 
Joy  economic  security,  good  health,  and  in- 
tellectual, cultural  and  spiritual  growth. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  you,  as  I  have  had  over  the 
years,  have  enjoyed  an  experience  difficult 
to  articulate  but  nonetheless  real  and  re- 
warding It  Is  the  experience  of  working  with 
a  person,  warm  and  wise,  of  unimpeachable 
Integrity  and  Inflnite  compassion,  an  Intre- 
pid champion  of  all  our  democratic  rights 
and  freedoms,  who  is  sustained  by  an  un- 
shakable faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
human  wisdom  and  the  best  Impulses  of  the 
human  spirit. 

I  am  honored  to  Join  with  your  many 
other  friends  in  expressing  to  you  on  this 
day  our  warm  appreciation  and  our  high 
esteem  for  your  g^eat  accomplishments  and 
your  years  of  selfless  dedication  and  service 
in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Affectionately, 

Walter  RrtrrHER. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  17, 1969. 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
Chapel  Hill.  N  C. 

Dear  F^rank  :  Midge  and  I  wish  we  could  be 
with  you  on  May  9.  However,  I  am  committed 
to  be  In  Hawaii  on  that  date. 

I  shall  be  giving..a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Bill  of  Rights  including  its  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  dissent  against  arbitrary, 
capricious,  discretionary  and  often  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  power  by  mere  men 
holding  government  positions.  As  you  know 
I  have  opposed  our  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam War  from  the  very  beginning  on  the 
grounds  that  It  Is  an  unconstitutional  in- 
volvement of  the  American  people  in  a  war 
which  also  Is  both  Immoral  and  unjustifiable. 
In  my  lectures  I  shall  stress  the  Importance 
of  our  returning  to  the  checking  powers 
given  to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
over  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Although  the  views  I  shall  express  In  the 
continuation  of  my  dissent  aganst  our  war- 
making  policies  in  Vietnam  are  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, I  want  you  to  know  that  yoiu 


devotion  and  dedication  to  our  constitutional 
system  of  self-government  and  your  superb 
record  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  of  American 
Constitutional  History  have  been  a  source 
of  great  inspiration  to  me. 

How  well  I  remember  the  applications  of 
the  historic  background  and  meanings  of 
our  constitutional  system  which  you  brought 
to  your  work  on  the  War  Labor  Board.  The 
discussions  we  had  together,  and  the  in- 
sight you  transmitted  to  me  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  constitutional  guarantees 
to  the  dally  lives  of  all  Americans  If  they 
are  to  remain  free  men,  greatly  enriched  my 
knowledge  of  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory. I  shall  always  be  grateful  smd  indebted 
to  you,  as  are  hundreds  of  your  students 
and  friends  not  only  In  North  Carolina  but 
across  the  entire  nation  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Midg^  and  I  are  looking  forward  to  stop- 
ping in  Chapel  Hill  for  a  visit  with  you  the 
next  time  we  drive  to  South  Carolina  to  visit 
our  daughter.  Nancy,  and  our  son-in-law, 
Hugh  Campbell,  and  their  family.  In  the 
meantime,  our  congratulations  for  the  richly 
deserved  awards  you  will  receive  on  May  9, 
and  our  affectionate  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Wayne  Morse. 

National  Association  roR  the  Ad- 
vancement OF  Colored  People, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  May  2,  1969. 
Dr.  Prank  Oraham, 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Prank  Graham:  In  behalf  of  the 
NAACP,  I  am  pleased  to  extend  cordial  greet- 
ings and  heartiest  congratulations.  This 
tribute  is  an  honor  you  richly  deserve. 

Yours  has  been  a  full  and  uncommonly 
rich  life,  whose  reward  has  been  the  attain- 
ment of  many  of  your  Ideals.  Pew  crusaders 
for  human  rights  have  lived  to  see  so  many 
of  the  causes  they  esp>ovised  in  their  early 
years  become  realities  during  later  years. 

In  North  Carolina  you  carried  the  liberal 
banner  through  the  rough  seas  of  anti-Ne- 
gro sentiment  when  few  others  would  pub- 
licly discuss  the  Issues.  The  soundness  of 
the  ideals  which  you  advocated  can  be  rec- 
ognized today.  Through  your  gentle,  but 
persistent,  pursuit  of  Justice  and  equality 
for  all,  you  have  contributed  immeasurably 
to  our  progress. 

It  is   with  pleasure  that  I  send  you  our 
warm  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Roy  Wilkins. 
Executive  Director. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

ApHl,  1969. 

To  have  known  Dr.  Frank  Is  to  have  been 
enriched. 

Dr.  Prank  Is  a  man  among  men.  His  use  of 
bis  life  in  the  service  of  others  is  a  pattern 
for  others  to  follow. 

He  has  lived  his  life  in  the  noblest  South- 
ern tradition.  No  Fourth  of  July  orator  he, 
he  expressed  in  service  his  belief  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

G«ntle,  but  tough  .  ,  .  he  never  raised  his 
voice  in  loud  speech,  but  no  amount  of  op- 
position stilled  It  In  his  demand  for  Justice 
and  fair  play. 

Never  blinded  by  personal  considerations, 
he  has  seen  clearly  the  conditions  under 
which  the  oppressed  live  ...  in  his  commu- 
nity, m  the  world. 

The  battle  to  right  wrongs  hasn't  em- 
bittered him.  The  battle  hasn't  discouraged 
him.  The  battle  hasn't  diluted  the  quality 
of  his  gentle,  loving  nature.  The  battle  hasn't 
weakened  his  stubborn,  tough  belief  that 
Justice  and  fair  play  can  and  must  be  realized 
for  all. 

Dr.  Prank  is  proof  that  The  Struggle  does 
not  destroy;  it  enriches. 

Helen  Gahagan  Docglas. 


A.  Philip  Randolph  iNSTmrrE, 

April  11. 1969. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham, 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Just  a  word  of  remem- 
brance and  congratulations  to  you  upon 
having  been  chosen  to  receive  awards  from 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund  for  your  long 
years  of  dedlcat«d  service. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  pres- 
ent up>on  the  presentation  of  the  awards  to 
you  for  I  have  had  a  pleasant,  happy,  and 
rewarding  association  with  you  throughout 
the  years  in  working  for  the  cause  of  Justice 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Philip  Randolph. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute 
to  Dr.  Prank  Porter  Graham  who  has 
recently  celebrated  his  retirement  from 
many  years  of  public  service  and  the 
60th  anniversary  of  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Graham  has  lived  a  dedicated  life 
as  a  high  school  teacher,  college  profes- 
sor, World  War  I  marine,  university 
president,  goverrmiental  adviser,  and 
United  Nations  mediator. 

One  of  the  many  citations  he  has  re- 
ceived said: 

The  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son Is  a  way  of  life  to  him. 

All  who  have  been  touched  by  his  in- 
fluence can  agree  on  one  thing  which  has 
been  said  so  well  upon  one  of  Prank 
Porter  Graham's  numerous  public  ap- 
pointments: 

He  won't  represent  North  Carolina  alone, 
nor  the  South,  nor  even  this  nation.  He'll 
speak  for  all  mankind.  He  Is  truly  a  citizen 
of  the  universe. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  while  Frank  Porter 
Graham  was  its  president.  His  door  was 
always  open  and  the  counsel  of  this 
beloved  man  was  most  helpful.  Just  as  I 
took  pride  then  in  his  being  the  presi- 
dent of  my  college,  I  take  pride  today  in 
participating  in  this  tribute. 

So  thanks.  Dr.  Frank,  for  several  jobs 
well  done,  all  of  which  were  in  service 
to  your  fellowman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  great 
American;  a  man  who  has  worked  as  an 
educator,  champion  of  civil  rights,  and 
peacemaker  for  nearly  four  decades.  I 
speak  of  Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham. 

Dr.  Graham  began  his  celebrated 
career  as  an  educator.  In  this,  as  in  all 
else,  his  actions  have  been  motivated 
by  high  moral  standards.  As  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  from 
1930  to  1949,  Frank  Graham  stanchly 
defended  intellectual  and  academic  free- 
dom on  all  issues  for  all  people.  He  fierce- 
ly struggled  to  maintain  the  university  as 
an  open  forum  for  even  the  most  unpopu- 
lar speakers. 

Frank  Graham  truly  believed  in  the 
virtues  of  a  good  education.  When  asked 
what  the  responsibilities  of  a  university 
president  were,  Dr.  Graham  replied: 

First,  to  keep  the  university  open  and 
free  for  fair-balanced  discussion  of  all  vital 
issues  and  to  support  the  students  in  their 
right  to  have  open  forums. 
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Second,  to  keep  and  enlist  the  strongest 
faculty  jxissible. 

Third,  to  help  promote  student  self- 
government,  not  as  a  front  for  the  adminis- 
tration, but  as  an  organic  part  of  the 
government  of  the  university. 

With  the  same  force  and  conviction 
that  he  pursued  an  open  forum  at  his 
own  university  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  campus,  Frank  Graham  also  worked 
fervently  as  a  champion  of  civil  rights. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  pressure 
he  exerted  to  maintain  free  speech  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  In  addi- 
tion. Dr.  Graham  began  working  toward 
desegregation  even  before  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954.  He  spoke  all  over 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  obedience 
to  the  ruling  as  the  "law  of  the  land  and 
as  a  matter  of  wisdom." 

Dr.  Graham  was  also  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  nonviolent  civil  rights  movements 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  A.  Phillip 
Randolph.  His  warm  feelings  for  those 
Negroes  sitting  down  to  stand  up  for  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights  was  generated 
by  a  genuine  belief  in  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  all  of  humanity  on  an  equal 
basis.  It  has  been  said: 

He  was  seeking  to  put  into  men's  hearts 
principles  of  tolerance  and  brotherhood 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  been  trying 
to  put  there  for  2,000  years. 

His  high  character  has  led  him  to  de- 
fend integration  on  the  ground  that  no 
man's  human  rights  should  be  violated. 

Dr.  Graham's  undaimted  zeal  for  po- 
litical, economic,  and  educational  equal- 
ity is  equalled  only  by  his  genius  bs  a 
peacemaker.  During  the  war,  as  a  public 
member  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  Dr. 
Graham  was  amtizlngly  successful  in  pla- 
cating stubborn  antagonists.  When  labor 
and  management  were  fighting  over  the 
question  of  the  open-shop  versus  the 
closed  shop,  Prank  Graham  was  able  to 
propose  a  solution  suitable  to  both  sides. 
Through  soft  persuasion.  Dr.  Graham 
was  able  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
agreeable  to  the  most  truculent  an- 
tagonists. 

Dr.  Graham  was  a  representative  of  the 
Good  Oflaces  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  which  arranged  for  a  truce  in 
Indonesia.  He  also  served  as  the  United 
Nations  representative  to  India  and 
Pakistan  during  the  Kashmir  dispute.  _ 

Dr.  Graham  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  the  late  Senator  Brough- 
ton's  term  when  he  died  in  office  in  1949. 
During  the  election  of  1950,  Dr.  Graham 
was  described  by  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  as  "a  truly  distinguished  man" 
as  opposed  to  simply  a  "man  of  distinc- 
tion." Through  his  efforts  to  guarantee 
human  rights  to  humanity  and  create  a 
peaceful  world.  Frank  Porter  Graham 
has  certainly  proven  himself  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  <Mr.  Lowen- 
STEiN)  in  this  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
American — former  Senator  Prank  P. 
Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  19  years.  The  mutual  esteem  and 
bonds  of  afifection  which  exist  between 
Allard  Lowenstein  and  Prank  Graham 


make  it  appropriate  that  he  take  this 
time  for  this  tribute,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  devotion  to  the  principles 
for  which  Prank  Graham  has  always 
stood. 

Frank  Graham's  career  is  long  and 
distinguished.  A  humanitarian  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  he  has  through- 
out his  life  spoken  out  for  the  cause  of 
those  men  everywhere  who  have  been 
denied  justice. 

As  a  professor  of  history  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  later  president  of  that  insti- 
tution, he  was  instrumental  in  main- 
taining, and  furthering,  the  reputation 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for 
academic  excellence  combined  with  a 
spirit  of  dedicated  liberalism.  Before  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing 
segregation  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Graham 
had  promoted  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  discussion  of  the  "injustice" 
of  segregation  and  after  1954  vigorously 
supported  the  Supreme  Court  decision  as 
both  morally  and  legally  binding.  He 
later  championed  the  cause  of  Negro 
demonstrators  who  sat  in  at  a  lunch 
counter  in  his  home  State,  saying: 

The  Negroes  sitting  down  were  standing 
up  for  the  American  Bill  of  Rights.  In  their 
hearts  they  were  not  breaking  the  law  but 
testing  It  in  order  to  fulfill  the  higher  law 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Following  his  interim  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1949-50.  he  accepted 
an  appointment  to  the  United  Nations, 
where  he  consistently  worked  in  behalf 
of  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  During  the 
speaker  ban  controversy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  several  years  ago, 
he  was  asked  how,  as  an  international 
official,  he  justified  his  intervention  in  a 
local.  North  Carolina  controversy.  Dr. 
Graham  replied  that  by  his  association 
with  the  United  Nations,  he  spoke  un- 
der authority  of  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights — of  which  the 
speaker  ban  was  obviously  in  violation. 

Prior  to  his  concern  with  the  Kashmir 
issue.  Dr.  Graham  had  previously  arbi- 
trated the  controversy  between  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Indonesia  in  1947-48.  as  U.S. 
representative  on  the  Good  Offices  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Coimcil.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  accepted, 
throughout  and  after  World  War  II, 
numerous  arduous  assignments  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  including  positions  on 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
vrtth  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  He 
was.  furthermore,  first  president  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies, 
thus  continuing  his  efforts  in  the  search 
for  peaceful  solutions  to  national  and  in- 
ternational problems. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Graham's 
humane  concerns,  in  addition  to  civil 
rights  and  international  peace,  are  re- 
flected in  his  defense  of  the  rights  of  la- 
bor, his  denimciations  of  child  labor,  his 
calls  for  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
his  demand  for  workmen's  compensation, 
which  were  virtually  his  hallmark  dur- 
ing the  1920's  and  early  1930's. 

Dr.  Graham  is  a  man  of  unusual  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  while  possessing  a 
virtue  which  few  can  boast — absolute 
consistency  In  defense  of  his  principles. 


Indeed,  his  fierce  devotion  to  conviction 
belies  the  mildness  of  his  aspect,  as  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  once  took  note: 

.  .  .  For  all  his  chuckling  bonhomie,  be 
has  started  more  fights  than  any  other  man 
in  the  state  and  has  fought  them  more 
Joyously,  loving  his  enemies  tenderly  while 
dealing  them  mighty  blows.  His  smile  Is,  In- 
deed, warm  and  friendly,  and  his  handclasp 
Is  so  fervent  that  it  most  often  ends  up  In 
an  affectionate  hug.  But,  his  fellow  citizens 
hasten  to  p>olnt  out  admiringly,  his  Jaw  Juts 
out  like  a  chunk  of  rock,  and  when  he  plants 
one  foot  firmly  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  other  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there 
Is  no  moving  him  His  attitude  of  meekness 
and  humility,  they  add,  clothes  a  stern  Pres- 
byterian conscience  which  compels  him  to 
belabor  sin,  selfishness,  ignorance,  injustice 
and  Intolerance  wherever  he  finds  them. 

Indeed,  no  area  of  human  endeavor, 
if  it  serves  the  cause  of  human  freedom, 
has  escaped  some  measure  of  Dr. 
Graham's  attention.  He  has  borne  out 
the  prophecy  of  one  of  his  admirers, 
made  many  years  ago: 

He'll  speek  for  all  mankind  He  Is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  universe. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  former 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
on  his  retirement  from  many  years  of 
service  to  his  country. 

Dr.  Graham's  full  professional  life  in- 
cludes careers  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  univer- 
sity president.  United  Nations  mediator, 
World  War  I  marine,  governmental  ad- 
visor, college  professor,  and  high  school 
teacher. 

For  most,  adequate  discharge  of  any 
of  these  professions  requires  full  time  and 
energy.  Yet.  it  is  an  understatement  to 
say  that  Dr.  Graham's  capabilities  exceed 
those  of  most  men.  Indeed,  former  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse  once  characterized  Dr. 
Graham  as  "the  most  Christ-like  man  I 
ever  knew." 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  migratory 
workers,  his  fight  for  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  South,  and  his  strong  stand 
on  racial  equality  as  a  member  of  the 
Truman  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  will 
always  be  remembered. 

It  has  been  said  that,  to  Dr.  Frank 
Graham,  "the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  spirit  Is  a  way  of  life."  Perhaps 
better  than  any  others,  those  words  cap- 
ture the  essence  of  the  man. 


FEDERAL  ELECTRIC   POWER  PROJ- 
ECT REPAYMENT  ACT  OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Federal  water  resource 
project  development — from  evaluation 
analysis  through  congressional  author- 
ization to  construction  and  repayment — 
is  in  chaos. 

The  criteria  for  project  evaluation 
analyses  are  outdated  and  insidequate. 
Data  supplied  to  Congress  upon  which 
project  authorization  is  considered  are. 
at  very  best,  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
Actual  construction  costs  are  skjrocket- 
ing  to  the  point  where  they  have  rela- 
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tively  little  relevance  to  authorized  proj- 
ect costs.  And  project  repayment  is  con- 
fused and  inadequate.  The  time  has  long 
since  past  when  we.  as  a  nation,  with 
such  huge  and  demanding  priority  drains 
on  our  Federal  Treasury,  can  allow  such 
conditions  to  continue. 

The  Federal  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil has  been  studying  the  problems  of 
water  project   evaluation   criteria   and 
has  made  a  small  contribution  toward 
making  these  criteria  more  timely  and 
meaningful  by  their  increasing  the  inter- 
est rates  to  be  used  in  project  evaluation. 
Today,   legislation   is   being   introduced 
which,  when  enacted,  will  make  a  major 
contribution  toward  clearing  up  another 
part  of  this  chaos  by  establishing  a  uni- 
form Federal  policy  on  repayment  of  the 
reimbursable  Federal  costs  of  power  fea- 
tures of  water  resource  projects.  Several 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues — Repre- 
sentatives Clark,  Dorn,  Jonas,  Haley, 
HosMER,  Michel,  Miller  of  Ohio,  Slack, 
Utt.  and  Wold — are  joining  me  in  this 
endeavor. 

PROJECT   EVALtlATION 
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The  executive  agencies  have  been  given 
specific  policies,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures l7y  the  President  to  be  used  uni- 
formly in  formulating,  evaluating,  and 
reviewing  plans  for  use  and  development 
of  water  and  related  land  resources.  A 
statement  of  these  policies,  standards, 
and  procedures  is  contained  in  Senate 
Document  97.  87th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. May  29,  1962.  Occasionally  these 
policies  are  amended  to  reflect  changing 
times  and  conditions.  A  significant 
change  in  the  interest  rate  standard  used 
for  discounting  future  benefits  and  com- 
puting costs  was  made  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  late  last  year  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  Decem- 
ber 24,   1968—33  F.R.   19170. 

The  old  standard,  as  contained  in 
Senate  D(x:ument  97.  provided: 

The  Interest  rate  shall  be  based  upon  the 
average  rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the  Treas- 
ury on  Interest-bearing  marketable  securi- 
ties of  the  United  States  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  'isrecedlng  such  com- 
putation which,  upon  original  Issue,  had 
terms  to  maturity  of  15  years  or  more. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  amended 
this  section  to  read: 

The  interest  rate  .  .  .  shall  be  based  uoon 
the  average  yield  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  on  interest-bearing  marketable  securi- 
ties of  the  United  States  which,  at  the  time 
the  computation  is  made,  have  terms  of  15 
years  or  more  remaining  to  maturity. 

This  section  shall  apply  to  all  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources project  evaluation  reports  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  or  approved  administra- 
tively, after  the  close  of  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

Therefore,  the  new  interest  rate  to 
be  used  for  all  Federal  and  federally- 
assisted  water  resource  project  evalua- 
tion reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
after  the  close  of  the  90th  Congress  shall 
be  based  "upon  the  average  yield  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year"  rather 
than  "the  a\'erage  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury."  The  change  from 
average  rate  payable  to  average  yield  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
applicable  interest  rate  over  the  3 '4  per- 
cent that  prevailed  in  1968.  The  increase. 


however,  was  limited  by  the  Council  to 
4%  percent  until  July  1,  1969.  Since 
July  1,  it  is  increased  to  4^8  percent. 
The  Council  also  provided  that  the  rate 
shall  not  be  raised  or  lowered  more  than 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  for  any  year. 
This  certainly  is  a  more  realistic  rate 
in  light  of  today's  economic  conditions, 
but  still  falls  far  short  of  the  curient 
average  yield  of  something  like  6 '4  per- 
cent. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  notice 
was  clear  in  its  intention  that  the  new 
interest  rate  would  not  apply  to  Federal 
projects    for   which   evaluation    reports 
were  submitted  to  the  Congress  before 
the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  Seven  proposed  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  fall  into  this  category 
and  still  apply  the  old  interest  rate  cal- 
culation   in    their    evaluation    reports. 
They  are:   First.  Kennewick  extension, 
Yakima    project,    Washington;    second, 
Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla  project, 
Washington;     third.     Merlin     division. 
Rogue   River   project,    Oregon;    fourth. 
North    Loup    division.    Missouri    River 
Basin  project,   Nebraska;    fifth.   O'Neill 
unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Ne- 
braska;  sixth.  Narrows  units,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Colorado:  and  sev- 
enth, Columbus  Bend  project,  Texas. 

There  are  probably  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  in  this  category  pending  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Evaluation 
reports  on  any  proposed  project  other 
than  those  pending  in  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  or  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees must  be  prepared  using  the  new, 
higher  interest  rates. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  amend- 
ment represents  a  substantial  step  in 
the  direction  of  correcting  some  of  the 
inequities  previously  used  in  water  re- 
source project  benefit/cost  analysis. 
However,  this  benefit,  cost  analysis  ap- 
plies only  to  the  preauthorization  evalu- 
ation reports  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  consideration  of  a  specific 
project. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  truth  is 
that  the  interest  rate  used  in  the  benefit/ 
cost  statements  given  to  the  Congress  in 
these  reports  has  absolutely  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  the  interest  rate  ac- 
tually used  by  Government  agencies  in 
establishing  the  amortization  schedule 
for  repaying  project  costs  after  it  has 
been  constructed.  Necessary  policies, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  project 
cost  allocation,  reimbursement,  and 
cost-sharing  are  not  covered  in  Senate 
Document  97. 

The  1962  statement  of  purpose  and 
scope  of  Senate  Document  97  asserts 
that — 

Problems  of  cost  allocation  and  of  reim- 
bursement or  cost-sharing  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  non-federal  bodies  will 
be  covered  subsequently. 


to  the  interest  rates  used  in  evaluating 
costs  and  benefits  for  project  authoriza- 
tion; and,  more  seriously,  which  are  com- 
pletely out-of-touch  with  the  realities  of 
sound,  sensible  fiscal  management. 

The  Congress  was  warned  of  this 
monetary  manipulation,  since  section  VI 
(O  of  Senate  Document  97  contains  the 
caveat : 

The  period  of  analysis  and  discount  rate 
established  herein  for  purposes  of  formula- 
tion and  evaluation  of  comprehensive  plans 
and  project  plans  (Sec.  V-G-1  and  2)  shall 
not  be  construed  as  establishing  the  pay- 
out period  or  rate  of  interest  to  be  used  in 
reimbursement  and  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments. 

Because  the  Congress  has  not  put  a 
stop  to  this  strange  arrangement,  sev- 
eral bills  to  authorize  construction  of  in- 
dividual projects  already  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  91st  Congress  providing 
for  a  specific  interest  rate  to  be  used  in 
calculating  repayment  which  substan- 
tially differs  from  the  new  rate  required 
for  project  evaluation.  It  is  true  that  be- 
fore these  bills  are  considered  by  the 
Congress,  the  preauthorization  project 
evaluation  reports— using  the  new  inter- 
est rate— will  be  submitted.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  new  rate  will  effect  benefit/cost 
ratios  and,  thus,  will  affect  authoriza- 
tions; but— I  repeat  for  emphasis— the 
new  interest  rate  will  in  no  way  affect 
interest  rates  for  repayment  of  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  Federal  projects  to  the 
taxpayers. 


In  the  intervening  7  years,  the  requisite 
standards  have  neither  been  "covered" 
nor  established.  The  time  is  now  upon  us 
when  we,  the  Congress,  must  take 
prompt,  affirmative  action  to  stop  the  es- 
tablishment of  repayment  schedules  for 
power  facilities  in  Federal  projects  using 
interest  rates  which  are  totally  unrelated 


PROJECT   REPAYMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  one  which  would  correct  this 
monetary  manipulation  by  establishing 
"a  uniform  Federal  policy  for  repayment 
of  costs  of  Federal  electric  projects" 
which  will  assure  to  the  tax  paying  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  that  the  funds  they 
have  advanced  for  construction  of  these 
projects  will  be  repaid  on  the  same  basis 
as  advanced.  The  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  bill,  when  enacted,  will  establish 
the  uniform  policy  of  the  United  States 
requiring  each  and  every  Federal  electric 
power    project    to    be    self-liquidating 
through  amortization,  with  interest,  of 
its  total  costs  within  50  years  after  the 
project  is  first  used  for  power  produc- 
tion. When  there  is  more  than  one  unit 
in  a  project,  the  50-year  payout  period 
will  apply  to  each  unit  rather  than  the 
whole    project,    for    power    ratemaking 
purposes,  however,  the  composite  costs 
of  the  project's  units  shall  be  considered 
It  should  be  understood  that  use  of  the 
term  "project"  in  this  context  may  mean 
either  one  single  water  resource  devel- 
opment unit  or  a  series  of  several  units 
For  example,  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  was  authorized  to  include  four 
storage  units.  These  units  are  Glen  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  Flaming  Gorge  in  Utah 
Navajo  in  New  Mexico,  and  Curecanti  in 
Colorado.  Also  there  are  16  participating 
units.  Thus,  all  20  of  these  units  should 
be  considered  as  one  project  for  rate- 
makjig   purposes.    In   the   case   of   the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  there  is  only 
one  unit,  the  Hoover  Dam. 

The  amount  to  be  repaid,  with  inter- 
est, would  include  all  construction  costs 
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allocated  to  electric  power,  plus  interest 
during  construction.  The  interest  rate  to 
be  used  for  computing  interest  during 
construction  and  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  Federal  costs  would  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
basis  of  computed  average  yields  of  out- 
standing marketable  public  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  having  a  re- 
demption date  of  15  years  or  more  from 
the  date  of  issue.  This  would  make  the 
interest  rate  formula  to  be  used  in  cal- 
culating repayment  the  same  as  was 
used  in  figuring  costs  and  benefits  for 
authorization. 

The  power  rates  charged  for  the  power 
produced  in  Federal  projects  would  be 
established  at  levels  sufficient  to  meet 
the  required  repayment  at  least.  They 
would  still,  however,  be  "low"  by  any 
standard  for  comparison  with  the  power 
rates  charged  by  non-government  elec- 
tric power  suppliers. 

While  these  so-called  low  Federal 
power  rates  are  generally  unfair,  there  is 
no  attempt  in  this  legislation  to  correct 
all  the  inequities  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral power  rate  structure.  For  example, 
the  principal  reason  for  these  "low" 
Federal  power  rates  is  the  fact  that 
present  Federal  power  pricing  relieves 
users  of  Federal  power  of  the  burden  of 
making  any  payment  whatsoever,  in  the 
price  they  pay  for  that  power,  toward 
the  costs  of  carrying  on  the  necessary 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Last  year  between  75  and  80  percent  of 
the  Nation's  electric  customers  paid  an 
average  of  22  cents  on  every  dollar  they 
spent  for  that  electricity  in  the  form  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  taxes  to  help  pay 
for  the  operation  of  these  governments. 
These  75  to  80  percent  were  customers  of 
investor-owned  electric  companies. 

The  20  to  25  p)ercent  of  electric  con- 
sumers who  get  their  electricity  from 
other  sources  paid  no  comparable  Federal 
taxes  and  almost  no  State  or  local  taxes. 

This  is  not  a  new  or  unknown  phe- 
nomenon. Over  14  years  ago  th?  Task 
Force  on  Water  and  Power  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
called  attention  to  this  grossly  unfair 
situation  by  saying : 

There  Is  no  economic  nor  social  reason  why 
the  customers  of  Federal  power  should  not 
pay  their  proportionate  share  of  the  costs 
of  Federal  Government  as  do  the  users  of 
non-federal  power.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  economic  nor  social  reason  nor 
reason  In  equity  why  all  customers  of  Fed- 
eral power  should  not  pay  in  their  rates 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Still  nothing  has  been  done  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity.  While  fairness  and 
equity  to  the  vast  majority  of  electric 
consumers  would  require  inclusion  of  a 
factor  for  taxes  foregone  in  the  rates 
to  be  charged  to  the  users  of  Federal 
power,  this  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  does  not  go  that  far.  However,  the 
issue  would  be  appropriate  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  during  hearings  on  our 
bill. 

NEED  POR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  pressing 
need  for  enactment  of  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation for  a  long  time,  since  there  is  no 


overall  requirement  in  Federal  law  at 
the  present  time  that  costs  allocated  to 
Federal  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment be  repaid  in  any  uniform  manner. 
The  result  is  confusion  and  inequity  in 
the  application  of  repayment  criteria. 
Section  3  of  our  bill  points  this  out  by 
stating  in  part : 

Existing  laws  contain  a  variety  of  for- 
mulas and  requirements  for  repayment  of 
the  Federal  costs  of  electric  power  projects 
and  related  facilities.  Some  laws  contain  no 
specific  repayment  provisions.  Electric  power 
from  some  Federal  projects  is  being  sold  at 
rates  which  do  not  cover  the  financial  costs 
of  such  projects  to  the  government. 

Provisions  for  repayment  in  a  specific 
number  of  years  have  been  written  into 
the  authorizing  statutes  of  a  few  different 
power  projects  or  systems,  but  no  one 
law  apphes  uniformly  to  all  such  proj- 
ects. Consequently,  project  repayment 
is  in  shambles  with  the  result  that  un- 
known millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  rev- 
enue are  being  lost  each  year. 

DISCUSSION    OF    PROBLEM 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  discuss  this  problem 
for  a  few  moments  for  the  benefit  of  our 
thoughtful  colleagues.  There  are  two  sig- 
nificant, salable  products  of  Federal 
water  resource  developments — water  and 
electric  power.  Revenues  from  the  sale 
of  these  products  are  used  to  meet  the 
theoretical  requirement  for  repayment  of 
the  Federal  costs  which  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  basic  law. 

The  water  is  sold  for  irrigation  or  for 
industrial  or  municipal  supply.  The  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939—53  Stat. 
1187 — provides  the  basic  standard  that 
construction  costs  allocated  to  irrigation 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  an  approved  wat«r  organization. 
The  repayment  obligation  shall  be 
spread  over  annual  installments  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  40  years  plus  an 
approved  development  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  years.  Actually,  however,  a  large 
portion  of  the  reclamation  projects  can- 
not and  do  not  meet  this  repayment  re- 
quirement. Such  projects  have  been  in- 
dividually authorized  by  specific  statutes 
which  set  forth  definite — but  exceedingly 
more  liberal — repayment  requirements. 
This  is  the  same  situation  I  described 
a  few  moments  ago  relative  to  some  of 
the  authorization  bills  presently  pending 
in  the  Congress.  The  water  Supply  Act 
of  1958—72  Stat.  297— provides  the  basic 
standard  for  repayment  of  costs  of  Fed- 
eral projects  allocated  to  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies.  That  act  re- 
quires the  entire  amount  of  construction 
costs  allocated  to  water  supply,  including 
interest  during  construction,  shall  be  re- 
paid within  the  life  of  the  project,  but  in 
no  event  shall  this  repayment  period  ex- 
ceed 50  years. 

As  far  as  the  other  salable  product — 
hydroelectric  power — is  concerned,  how- 
ever, there  are  several  unresolved  prob- 
lems: 

First.  Diverse  statutory  provisions 
cover  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  p>ower 
from  federal  projects.  They  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  standards  concerning 
the  period  of  repayment  for  such  facili- 
ties and  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged 
on  the  unamortized  balance. 

Second.    Congressional    direction    for 


the  review  of  power  rates  are  either  non- 
existent or  sorely  inadequate. 

Third.  After  the  financial  cost  of  power 
facilities  in  some  projects  has  been  re- 
paid, power  revenues  are  being  used  to 
repay  power  facilities  in  other  projects 
without  any  specific  congressional  au- 
thority. 

Fourth.  In  all  too  many  instances, 
power  rates  are  inadequate  to  i-epay 
power  investment  even  according  to  the 
announced  standards  for  those  individ- 
ual projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  problems  are  of 
such  important  magnitude  that  they 
must  not  be  passed  over  lightly:  but, 
rather,  they  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

First,  lack  of  uniform  standards:  Al- 
most all  laws  relative  to  Federal  power 
projects  do  not  contain  specific  require- 
ments that  the  power  investment  be  re- 
paid in  a  definite  period,  with  interest, 
at  a  determinable  rate.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  do  not  even  provide  that 
the  rates  must  be  adequate  to  repay  the 
power  investment  with  interest.  In 
others,  repayment  is  required,  but  the 
time  period  is  not  specified;  and  there 
is  «ot  always  a  clear  statutory  mandate 
that  interest  be  paid  on  the  unamortized 
balance. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral statement,  however.  In  the  case  of 
Hoover  Dam.  the  statutory  repayment 
requirements  are  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
authorizing  legislation,  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Act  of  1928 — 45  Stat.  1057.  The 
law  provides,  in  effect,  that  before  any 
appropriation  could  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  Hoover  Dam.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  have  made  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  power  to  be  produced  at 
rates  sufficient  to  cover  all  costs  of  pro- 
ducing power  and  the  repayment  of  the 
power  investment  in  50  years  with  in- 
terest at  4  percent. 

The  authorization  legislation  for  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project — 70  Stat. 
105 — is  also  specific  by  providing  that 
power  produced  at  this  project  .should  be 
sold  at  rates  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  the  power  facilities  in  50 
years  with  interest.  Concerning  the  rate 
of  Interest  to  be  paid  on  the  unamortized 
balance,  the  law.  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Congress,  stated  it  was  to  be  based 
on  the  "average  yield  to  maturity  on  all 
interest-bearing  marketable  public  debt 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  a 
maturity  date  of  15  years  or  more."  This 
provision  is  significant  because  it  was 
the  first  statutorj'  requirement  to  use  an 
interest  rate  based  on  yield  rather  than 
rate  payable  in  calculating  project  repay- 
ment. 

Pour  years  later,  however,  in  June  of 
1960.  an  unrelated  section  was  added  to 
an  otherwise  acceptable  bill  authorizing 
construction  of  the  Norman  project  in 
Oklahoma  which  had  the  effect  of 
changing  this  interest  rate  formula  for 
three  dams  in  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  During  the  discussion  in  this 
chamber  concerning  the  Norman  project, 
the  late  Representative  Clarence  Brown. 
Sr.  of  Ohio  said: 

This  particular  section  of  the  bill,  section 
9,  was  put  on  the  measure  in  the  other  body 
as  a  rider  without  any  committee  hearing 
whatsoever  being  held  on  the  rider  or  on  the 
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measure  at  all,  as  I  am  Inrormed,  and  wa£ 
approved  and  slipped  right  through  that 
body. 

During  that  some  discussion,  I  at- 
tempted to  clarify  the  situation  by  mak- 
ing the  following  statement: 

Just  to  make  sure  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  bin  will  be  correct.  It  is  not  the 
Intention  of  the  chairman  or  the  members 
of  the  [Interior  and  Insular  Affairs]  commit- 
tee to  have  this  provision  applied  to  any 
project  except  the  three  which  have  been 
specified  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Those  three  projects  for  which  the  in- 
terest rate  formula  was  changed  were 
Curecanti.  Central  Valley  of  Utah,  and 
San  Juan-Chama  in  New  Mexico.  The 
original  formula  based  on  yield  was  to 
continue  to  apply  to  all  other  projects 
in  the  Colorado  River  storage  system. 

The  statutory  repayment  requirements 
applicable  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act 
and  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act  are 
exceptional  and  just  a  little  research  re- 
veals that  the  law  applicable  to  most 
othCT  projects  is  not  nearly  so  precise. 

Different  statutory  requirements  have 
b^n  sei  for  interest  rates  for  power  gen- 
erated at  various  reclamation  projects. 
For  example,  the  Congress,  in  section  9 
(O  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939,  provided: 

Any  sale  of  electric  power  or  lease  of  power 
privileges,  made  by  the  Secretary  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  any  project  or  di- 
vision of  a  project,  shall  be  for  such  periods, 
not  to  exceed  40  years,  and  at  such  rat«s  as 
In  his  Judgment  will  produce  power  revenues 
at  least  sufficient  to  cover  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cost,  Interest  on  an  appropriate  share 
of  the  construction  Investment  at  not  less 
than  3  percentum  per  annum,  and  such 
other  fixed  charges  as  the  Secretary  deems 
proper 
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the  particular  project.  Interest  during  con- 
struction Is  Included  where  shown  on  the 
Individual  studies.  The  second  part  covers 
those  remaining  project  costs  which  are  as- 
signed to  power,  and  are  to  be  repaid  from 
power  revenues  These  costs  are,  for  the  most 
part,  irrigation  costs  which  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  water  users  to  repay  and  are 
repaid  without  Interest,  in  accordance  with 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act. 

All  construction  costs  borne  by  power  are 
relmbxirsable,  and  the  rates  for  firm  com- 
mercial energy  are  set  to  accomplish  the  re- 
payment of  these  costs  within  a  specific  peri- 
od after  the  costs  are  incurred.  Since  con- 
struction investment  generally  is  not  made 
In  a  single  year,  but  may  be  made  over  a 
period  of  years  as  irrigation  and  power  needs 
develop,  the  total  period  from  Initial  opera- 
tion of  the  project  to  final  repayment  of  all 
costs  may  be  more  than  50  years.  However 
the  repayment  period  for  the  commercial 
electric  plant  Investment  for  a  particular 
year  does  not  extend  beyond  50  years.  (U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, "Power  Systems,  Average  Rate 
and  Repayment  Studies,  FY  1968,"  pages  2-3  ) 


Several    things    should    be    carefully 
noted  about  this  quoted  language.  The  40 
years  mentioned  relates  only  to  the  maxi- 
mum  duration   of   any   allowable   sales 
contract  and  not  to  project  repayment. 
There  is  no  specific  reference  made  to 
amortization  as  an  element  of  cost.  The 
language  states  that  power  revenues  shall 
be  "at  least  sufficient  to  cover"  a  share  of 
the  annual  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  and  interest.  The  implication  from 
this  is  that  such  revenues  might  be  larger 
than  would  be  required  merely  to  cover 
such  minimum  costs.  The  interest  at  not 
less  than  3  percent  on  an  appropriate 
share    of    the    construction    investment 
could  go  on  and  on  without  limit,  since 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  providing  that 
it  would  be  applicable  only  to  the  unre- 
paid  investment.  Thus,  for  power  facili- 
ties built  under  the  Reclamation  Act, 
there   is  no  statutory   requirement  for 
their  repayment.  However,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  states  that  the  average  rate 
for  firm  commercial  energy  is  determined 
"as  that  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  repay  all  costs  to  be 
borne  by  power."  The  Bureau  goes  on  to 
state : 

ConstrucUon  costs  to  be  borne  by  power 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  for  most  studies. 
The  first  part  covers  those  costs  attributable 
to  production  and  marketing  ol  commercial 
power.  This  power  investment  Is  to  be  repaid 
with  interest  at  3  percent  or  such  other  rate 
as  may  have  been  specifically  authorized  for 


The  bill  we  are  introducing  allows  for 
the    fact    that    construction    costs    are 
spread  out  by  providing  that  the  50-year 
repayment  period  begins  when  project 
is  first  used  for  production  of  i>ower.  In 
the  case  of  multi-unit  projects,  the  re- 
payment on  each  unit  shall  begin  with 
the  use  of  that  unit  for  power  purposes. 
The  Bonneville  Project  Act  of  1937— 
50  Stat.  731 — establishing  the  Bonneville 
Power     Administration     originally     to 
market  power  from  the  Bonneville  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River,  was  not  explicit 
as  to  repayment  and  interest  on  its  power 
facilities.   This   act  provides   that   rate 
schedules  for  the  sale  of  power  should 
be  drawn  by  the  Administrator  "having 
regard  to  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
producing  and  transmitting  such  elec- 
tric energy,  including  the  amortization 
of  the  capital  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
years."  It  also  said  such  rate  schedules 
shall  "become  effective  upon  confirma- 
tion and  approval  thereof  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission."  This  law  does 
not  prescribe  the  maximum  period  of 
repayment  for   the   power   facilities   or 
require  that  interest  be  charged  on  the 
unrepaid  balance.  In  practice,  rates  have 
been  drawn  supposedly  to  provide  for 
the  repayment  of  power  facilities  in  not 
more  than  50  years.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  stated  on  March 
23,  1965.  that— 

The  Committee  notes,  however,  that  at 
present  Bonneville  power  rates,  the  costs  allo- 
cated to  power  cannot  be  returned  within 
a  period  of  50  years  .  .  since  projects  In  this 
area  were  Individually  approved  and  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  on  the  basis  that  the 
costs  allocated  to  power  would  be  repaid  with 
interest  over  a  period  of  50  years,  the  Com- 
mittee expects  them  to  be  repaid  on  that 
basis.  (89th  Congress,  S.  Doc.  167,  page  28). 

Although  the  Bonneville  Act  did  not 
expressly  require  the  power  rates  be  suf- 
ficiently high  to  cover  interest  on  the  un- 
repaid investment,  such  interest  charges 
have  been  considered  as  a  cost  in  .setting 
power  rates.  For  many  years,  interest 
was  computed  at  2.5  percent,  but  on  some 
of  the  more  recent  facilities,  a  different 
rate  has  been  used.  For  new  works,  the 
interest  rate  is  based  on  the  average  rate 
payable  on  interest-bearing  marketable 
Goveinment  obligations  with  a  maturity 
of  15  or  more  years. 


The  Congress,  in  section  5  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944—58  Stat.  887— made 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  market- 
ing agent  for  practically  all  multiple- 
purpose  power  projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Like  the  Bonneville  Act.  this 
act    provided    that    rate    schedules    for 
power    from    such    projects    should    be 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  having  regard  to 
the  recovei-y  of  the  cost  of  producing  and 
transmitting   the   power,   including   the 
repayment  of  the  power  investment  "over 
a    reasonable    period    of    years."    Such 
schedules  are  to  become  operative  and 
effective  upon  approval  by  the  Federal 
Power    Commission.    Here    again,    al- 
though the  law  is  not  specific,   power 
rates  are  set  supposedly  to  recover  the 
power  investment  in  not  more  than  50 
years  with  interest  at  2.5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  apparent  to 
all  of  us,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  total 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  statutory  re- 
quirements for  repayment  of  Federal 
power  projects.  This  lack  of  uniformity 
is  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
present  chaotic  condition  of  the  Federal 
water  resource  development  picture. 

So  far  as  this  unresolved  problem  of 
the  "lack  of  unifonn  standards"  is  con- 
cerned, our  bill  will  resolve  it. 

Second,  inadequate  rate  review :  Power 
rates  for  most  Federal  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects are  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior   without    outside    review    by    an 
agency  such  as  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. The  FPC  has  the  responsibility 
under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1945 — 59  Stat. 
22,  the  Fort  Peck  Act — 52  Stat.  403,  the 
Bonneville  Act.  the  Falcon  Dam  Act — 68 
Stat.  255,  and  the  Eklutna  Act — 64  Stat. 
382 — to  approve  rate  schedules  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  electric  power  and  energy 
generated    at    certain    Federal    electric 
power  projects.  During  fiscal  year  1968, 
for  example,  the  FPC  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  approving  power  rate  schedules 
at    59    Federal    hydroelectric    projects. 
However,  as  of  January  1,  1968.  there 
were   137   federally   owned   projects   in 
operation.  Therefore,  there  were  78  fed- 
erally owned  projects — or  almost  60  per- 
cent of  the  total — for  which  the  FPC  had 
absolutely  no  authority  to  approve  power 
rates. 

Even  where  the  law  provides  for  FPC 
approval  of  power  rates  schedules,  there 
are  numerous  shortcomings  in  this  re- 
gard which  have  not  been  corrected  by 
the  statutes. 

First,  there  is  no  one  law  which  pro- 
vides a  method  of  compelling  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  file  power  rates 
for  a  project  with  the  FPC  in  the  first 
instance,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  consistently 
refused  to  file  the  power  rates  for  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Our  bill 
will  correct  this  shortcoming. 

Second,  should  the  FPC  disapprove  a 
proposed  power  rate  schedule,  there  is 
no  way  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit a  new  rate  schedule  that  might  prove 
to  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  FPC.  For 
example,  in  1958,  the  FPC  disapproved 
power  rates  for  projects  on  the  Cumber- 
land River.  The  FPC  did  not  approve 
of  the  Secretary's  use  of  the  incremental 
method  of  allocating  joint  costs  and  op- 
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posed  his  use  of  2  percent  as  the  rate  of 
interest — 19  FPC  744.  Although  the 
Comptroller  General  complained  to  the 
Congress  about  the  Secretary's  failure  to 
file  a  new  rate  schedule,  the  Secretary 
did  not  do  so  until  December  1963 — over 
5  years  later.  The  FPC  approved  this  new 
schedule,  although  it  met  only  partly  the 
objections  raised  In  1958—32  FPC  1523. 
In  1964,  the  Comptroller  General  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  the  1944 
Flood  Control  Act  be  amended  to  pre- 
scribe the  course  of  action  to  be  taken 
if  the  FPC  disapproved  a  power  rate 
schedule.  The  1964  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  "Sale  of  Hydroelectric 
Power  at  Rates  Not  Approved  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission"  was  the 
most  recent  report  on  this  subject.  Our 
bill  will  correct  this  shortcoming. 

Third,  except  in  a  few  Instances,  the 
laws  imposing  the  responsibility  on  the 
FPC  for  approving  power  rates  do  not 
specify  who  is  to  determine  what  portion 
of  the  joint  costs  of  the  projects  should 
be  allocated  to  power.  Such  allocation 
might  possibly  be  made  by  the  construct- 
ing agency — the  corps — the  power  mar- 
keting agency — Interior — or  by  the  FPC. 
On  several  occasions,  the  FPC  and  the 
Corps  have  differed  as  to  how  such  costs 
were  to  be  allocated  to  power.  Our  bill 
will  correct  this  shortcoming. 

Fourth,  the  FPC  has  taken  a  restricted 
view  of  its  role  in  reviewing  power  rate 
schedules  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Thus,  the  FPC  In  approv- 
ing a  power  rate  increase  for  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  in  Decem- 
ber 1965,  said: 

Congress  obviously  did  not  mean  that  we 
were  to  supplant  the  Secretary's  responsibil- 
ity for  initiating  appropriate  rates,  nor  were 
we  to  make  a  de  novo  determination.  The 
statutory  standard  leaves  the  Secretary  a 
measure  of  discretion.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  we  need  not  necessarily  reach  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  Secretary.  Our  role  is  to 
review  the  Secretary's  proposal  and  confirm 
and  approve  it  if  we  conclude,  on  the  basis 
of  our  Independent  Judgment,  that  it  com- 
ports with  the  dual  statutory  standard  of 
providing  consumers  with  the  benefits  of 
power  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent 
with  good  business  practices  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  amortizing  its  investment  In  the  projects 
within  a  reasonable  period. 

Our  bill  will  correct  this  shortcoming 
by  giving  FPC  final  authority  in  the  rate 
making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation we  have  introduced  today  will  rep- 
resent a  giant  step  in  the  direction  of 
lesolving  the  problem  of  inadequate  re- 
view of  Federal  power  rates  because  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  will  have  the 
authority  to  approve  power  rates  at  all 
Federal  projects  and  will  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  each  project's  com- 
pliance with  the  new  uniform  require- 
ments. 

Third,  use  of  power  revenues  after 
repayment:  Although  it  is  assumed  gen- 
erally in  setting  power  rates  that  power 
facilities  will  be  repaid  in  not  more  than 
50  years,  this  does  not  mean  necessarily 
that  the  facilities  will  be  repaid  in  such 
a  period  solely  from  the  revenues  result- 
ing from  their  own  power  production.  A 
number  of  power  marketing  agencies 
have  followed  the  practice  of  using  reve- 


nues from  a  fully  repaid  installation  to 
repay  other  more  costly  facilities,  even 
though  Congress  has  not  authorized  this 
practice  except  for  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system.  In  1966,  the  act  au- 
thorizing construction  of  the  third 
powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  al- 
lowed this  scheme  of  "rolling  amortiza- 
tion" as  it  is  called.  The  power  marketing 
agencies  which  are  using  this  scheme, 
contend  that  all  facilities  are  to  be  re- 
paid in  50  years,  but,  in  effect,  this  is 
accomplished  only  by  using  power  reve- 
nues from  some  projects  for  much  more 
than  50  years.  The  BPA  explained  this 
manipulation  in  its  1963  annual  report 
as  follows: 

Thus,  when  Bonneville  Dam,  the  first  in 
our  system.  Is  paid  out  in  1994,  its  revenues 
beyond  that  date  will  be  used  to  help  pay  out 
the  newer  dams  In  the  system.  Fifty  years 
after  the  last  dam  on  the  system  Is  com- 
pleted. It  will  be  paid  out  from  its  own  reve- 
nues and  those  of  the  older  dams  which  were 
paid  out  earlier.  In  this  manner,  the  power 
investment  In  each  dam  still  will  be  repaid 
within  50  years  after  Its  completion. 

The  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion and  the  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration also  use  rolling  amortiza- 
tion, even  though  the  Congress  has  not 
authorized  its  use  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  following 
point  should  be  noted  by  our  colleagues 
and  should  be  brought  strongly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  various  Federal  power 
marketing  agencies.  Since  the  Congress 
took  the  position  that  this  rather  unique 
financial  arrangement  had  to  be  specifi- 
cally authorized  for  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  system,  the  strong  in- 
ference has  been  created  that  where  it 
has  not  been  so  authorized,  it  cannot  and 
must  not  be  used. 

Fourth,  power  rates  are  inadequate: 
The  power  rates  charged  for  power  pro- 
duced at  a  number  of  Federal  projects 
have  not  been  sufficient  in  recent  years 
to  meet  all  of  the  costs  of  its  production, 
including  interest  and  repajTnent.  An  ex 
cellent  case  in  point  is  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  *-hich  markets 
1,425.000  kilowatts  of  power  generated 
at  Corps  of  Engineers  dams  in  all  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  parts  of 
Missouri,  Kansas.  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 
In  August  1968.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission found — 

Our  examination  of  SWPA's  rate /revenue 
relationship  shows  that  SWPA  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  Its  financial  payout  obligations 
under  present  marketing  practices  and  ex- 
isting contractual   arrangements.   .   .   . 

SWPA  is  In  Its  26th  year  of  operation  and. 
to  date  has  not  met  its  scheduled  repav-ment 
obligations.  As  shown  In  Its  1967  study,  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966.  the  accumulated 
Initial  power  investment  for  hydroelectric 
projects  and  associated  transmission  facili- 
ties was  $410,328,728.  Accumulated  revenues 
have  been  sufficient  to  pay  off  operating  costs 
but  have  fallen  $41,474,048  short  of  paying 
Interest  charges  In  the  Investment  and  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities.  (FPC 
order  on  Docket  No.  E-7172.  August  15,  1968, 
pages  1  and  6) 

Another  example  of  a  project  failing 
to  meet  payout  schedules  is  the  Falcon 
Dam  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on 
the  Rio  Grande  River  in  Texas.  This 
31.500-kilowatt  project  has  very  little 
dependable  power.  Since  it  was  com- 


pleted in  1955,  it  has  never  earned  the 
$444,000  required  annually  to  cover  all 
of  its  costs,  including  interest  and  repay- 
ment during  a  period  of  50  years,  because 
no  one  would  buy  the  power  at  rates 
designed  to  yield  such  revenue.  As  a  re- 
sult, on  January  17,  1963,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  sought  approval  from  the 
FPC  for  a  period  of  5  years  of  a  rate 
schedule  that  would  yield  annually  only 
$320,000  of  revenue.  The  FPC  in  approv- 
ing this  proposal,  stated: 

The  sale  of  this  amount  of  energy  under 
the  currently  proposed  rates  would  produce 
an  annual  revenue  of  $320,000.  Annual  power 
costs,  exclusive  of  amortization  charges,  are 
estimated  to  average  about  $345,000.  Of  this 
estimated  annual  cost  approximately  $180.- 
500  is  attributable  to  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  al- 
though the  power  revenue  to  be  provided  by 
the  project  falls  short  of  Its  total  costs.  It 
does  exceed  the  out-of-pocket  costs  and 
provides  for  a  substantial  portion  for  the 
Interest  on  the  Investment.  (29  P. PC.  457, 
459) 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, this  project  from  1955  through  fis- 
cal 1968  had  total  revenues  of  $3,850,489 
However,  total  revenue  deductions  were 
$1,897,029  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. $2,540,968  for  interest,  and 
$1,783,545  for  depreciation.  Therefore, 
the  Falcon  project  lost  a  total  of  $2,493,- 
968  during  this  period  and  has  fallen 
almost  $716,811  short  of  meeting  its  re- 
pajTnent  requirements.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  estimates  that  the  project 
will  have  funds  available  by  1978  to  re- 
start paying  the  Federal  Government, 
and  when  the  project  is  59  years  old — 
in  the  year  2013 — still  about  68  percent 
of  the  project  power  costs  will  be 
unrepaid. 

The  Rio  Grande  project  has  24,300 
kilowatts  of  installed  generating  capacity 
in  Elephant  Butte  Dam.  The  power  in- 
stallation was  completed  in  1940.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1968,  the  project  has 
lost  $2,663,221.  after  the  pajTnent  of  in- 
terest. Although  every  year  after  1950 
the  project  failed  to  earn  enough  to 
cover  all  charges,  including  interest  but 
excluding  repayment,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  expects  that  in  1972  it  may 
begin  to  earn  some  repayment  and  in  the 
last  year  contained  in  the  repayment 
studs'  for  this  project — 2020,  80  years 
after  project  completion— approximately 
50  percent  of  the  costs  will  still  remain 
to  be  repaid. 

The  giant  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect with  its  numerous  generating  units — 
which  by  the  way  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
over  $1.1  billion  to  date  for  the  power 
facilities  alone — lost  money  every  year 
between  1954  and  1965  for  a  total  of 
$57,649,187.  In  1965,  the  law  was  changed 
to  help  bail  this  project  out  of  its  finan- 
cial difficulties.  The  sale  of  power  from 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1939 
and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  These 
acts  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  sell  the  power  at  such  rates  as, 
in  his  judgment,  will  produce  sufficient 
revenues  to  recover  operating  costs  and 
the  Government's  expenditure  for  power 
facilities,  with  interest.  Successive  re- 
payment studies  made  by  MRBP  subse- 
quent   to    1950    indicated    a    worsening 
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financial  position  for  the  project  and  the 
1962  study  clearly  showed  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  commercial  power  facili- 
ties would  not  be  repaid  within  50  years 
from  the  date  they  had  been  incurred. 

A  few  years  ago  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  MRBP  became  so  obviously  bad 
that  our  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  felt  compelled  to  request  a 
study  be  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  ways  and  means  of  placing 
the  project  in  a  sound  financial  position. 
To  comply  with  this  request,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  undertook  a  new  study 
using  revised  criteria  and  principles  for 
interest  rates,  expenditures,  time  periods, 
and  revenues  which  were  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  report  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  on  December  17,  1963. 

The  MRBP  average  rate  and  repay- 
ment studies  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1968  did  not  include  projections  as  to 
when  the  commercial  power  costs  will 
be  repaid  but  instead  indicated  that  eco- 
nomic analyses  were  under  way.  On 
March  18,  1968.  the  Comptroller  General 
reported  to  the  Congress  on  the  "Need 
for  Change  in  Method  of  Computing  the 
Cost  of  Power  Sold  for  Commercial  Pur- 
poses. Missouri  River  Basin  Project."  In 
that  report,  the  Comptroller  General 
recommended  a  comprehensive  study  be 
made  of  power  rates  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  MRBP  rates 
would  be  raised  and  still  remain  in  line 
with  other  power  rates  in  the  area.  Our 
bill  will  resolve  this  problem  of  inade- 
quate power  rates  or  the  Congress  will  be 
kept  currently  informed  of  the  reasons 
for  the  rates  being  inadequate. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  recent  years  in 
establishing  uniform  policies  applicable 
to  water  resource  development  standards 
as  they  apply  to  irrigation,  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  and  recreation 
facilities.  But,  there  still  remains  the 
need  to  write  uniformity  into  the  law 
relative  to  repayment  of  power  costs.  The 
time  is  long  past  for  the  Congress  to 
procrastinate  in  correcting  this  problem. 
The  enactment  of  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today  will  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable goal  by  establishing  a  uniform 
policy  relating  to  project  repayment 
through  amortization  within  50  years 
using  interest  rates  based  on  average 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  public 
debt  obligations.  Enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be  a  memorable  milestone 
in  correcting  chaos  which  exists  in  Fed- 
eral water  resource  project  development. 
Therefore,  we.  the  sponsors,  respectfully 
urge  its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  for  the  information  and  use 
of  our  colleagues: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Bill 

Section  1:   This  section  of  the  bill  is  the 
enacting    clause    and    short    title — ■Pedera; 
Electric  Power  Project  Cost  Repayment  Ac 
of  1969." 

Section  2  states  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  be  that  federal  electric 
power  projects  should  be  self-llquldatlng 
through  repayment  with  interest  in  not  to 


exceed  50   years  from  when  the  project  or 
unit  Is  first  used  for  power  production. 

Section  3:  (ai  States  the  Congressional 
finding  concerning  lack  of  uniformity  in  fed- 
eral power  project  repayment. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
establish :  ( 1 )  power  rates  set  to  produce 
sufficient  revenues  to  repay  at  least  the  cap- 
ital cost  of  power  facilities  as  well  as  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  replacement  costs; 
(2)  standards  to  Insure  annual  payments 
sufficient  to  liquidate,  with  interest,  the 
project  costs  allocat«d  to  power;  (3)  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  the  stated  policy:  (4)  a  time  schedule 
for  complete  effectuation  of  this  policy;  and 
(5)  requirement  that  the  Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Council  develop  cost  allocation  and 
cost  sharing  standards. 

Section  4  contains  definitions  of  certain 
terms  as  used  in  this  legislation. 

Section  5  requires  the  Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Council  to  set  up  procedures  and 
standards  for  project  cost  allocation  and  cost 
sharing  within  180  days. 

Section  6:  (a)  Requires  repayment  of  fed- 
eral costs  in  not  over  50  years. 

(b)  Requires  annual  repayment  payments. 

(c)  Requires  race  of  interest  applicable  to 
federal  power  projects  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of 
the  computed  average  yield  on  ouistaaiding 
public  debt  obligations  with  a  maturity  of 
15  years  or  more  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  which  construction  of  the  "power 
facilities"  was  initiated. 

Section  7  gives  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission authority  to  fix  power  rate  schedules 
to  assure  project  compliance. 

Section  8  gives  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
responsibility  tor  having  marketing  agencies 
carry  out  this  act  and  for  setting  rate  sched- 
ules under  this  act.  If  power  in  a  project  can- 
not be  sold  in  three  years  at  a  price  that 
conforms  to  this  act,  then  it  is  to  be  sold  at 
the  highest  marketable  price  and  the  Secre- 
tary Is  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  rea- 
sons why  an  exception  to  the  policy  is 
necessary. 

Section  9 : 

(a)  Provides  that  power  revenues  may  not 
be  earmarked  or  encumbered  after  the  50- 
year  repayment  period  "without  specific  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress." 

(b)  After  project  repayment,  revenues  go 
Into  General  Fund  of  Treasury. 

{ c )  Contains  instructions  for  setting  power 
rates  after  project  repayment. 

Section  10  makes  legislation  applicable  to 
all  feder.il  power  projects  except  those  of 
TVA  "and  any  research  and  development 
project"  of  the  AEC. 

Section  11  requires  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  maintain  a  continuous  review 
of  the  repayment  status  of  all  federal  power 
projects  and  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
regarding  compliance  with  the  law. 

Section  12:  "All  earlier  provisions  of  law  In 
conflict  therewith"  shall  be  superseded. 

Section  13:  This  is  the  usual  separability 
provision. 

Section  14:  The  legislation  takes  effect 
when  enacted. 


RISE   IN   CONSUMER   PRICE   INDEX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Udall  » ,  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long- 
suffering  consumers  of  this  country  were 
given  another  shock  this  morning  when 
they  learned  that  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  taken  another  shai-p  jump,  this 
time  to  an  annual  rate  of  7,2  percent. 
This  is  sh.Tcking  testimony  to  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  get  its 
house  in  order. 


Last  fall  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign the  voters  of  the  countr>'  were  led 
to  expect  something  different.  In  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  at  Miami,  Mr.  Nixon 
said: 

I  see  a  day  when  our  senior  citiMns  and 
millions  of  others  can  plan  for  the  future 
with  the  assurance  that  their  government  is 
not  going  to  rob  them  of  their  savings  by 
destroying  the  value  of  their  dollar. 

Well,  those  were  encouraging  words, 
but  the  record  of  this  administration  to 
date  is  a  very  different  story.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  indecision,  delay,  miscalculation, 
and  a  total  failure  of  leadership  which 
has  left  the  business  of  labor  communi- 
ties adrift,  unaware  of  any  constraints, 
guidelines,  or  national  policies  relating  to 
wages,  prices,  and  the  cost  of  living. 

It  seems  that  the  administration  is 
clearly  against  sin,  but  unwilling  to  de- 
fine it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  withheld  any 
criticism  of  tlie  new  administration,  on 
this  or  any  other  issue,  until  it  had  time 
to  work  out  its  policies  and  put  them 
into  effect.  Even  now  I  am  willing  to 
support  President  Nixon  on  an  effective 
program  to  check  inflation.  And  he 
knows  that  I  supported  him  on  extension 
of  the  10-percent  surtax  in  spite  of  my 
strong  feelin?  that  tax  reform  deserves 
equal  priority. 

However,  the  price  of  my  continued 
support  of  the  surtax — and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  another  test  in  the  form 
of  a  conference  report — is  some  demon- 
stration that  the  administration  is 
actually  serious  about  inflation  and  will- 
ing to  face  some  of  the  hard  realities 
related  to  it. 

The  dialog  between  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  Kennedy 
has  not  been  an  inspiring  one.  In  fact, 
it  brings  back  memories  of  that  weird 
dialog  of  1957  between  President  Eisen- 
hower and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
George  Humphrey,  when  Mr.  Humphrey 
announced  that  Mr.  Eisenhower's  budget 
had  "a  lot  of  fat  in  it,"  and  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower alternately  agreed  and  disatjreed 
with  this  view. 

In  this  case  Secretary  Kennedy  has 
clearly  shown  that  he  knows  how  serious 
is  our  inflation  situation.  With  com- 
plete realism  he  has  warned  on  several 
occasions  that,  unless  the  threat  is  met 
in  other  ways,  inflation  will  have  to  bring 
on  wage  and  price  controls.  In  each  in- 
stance, often  before  nightfall  of  the  same 
day.  President  Nixon  has  put  out  state- 
ments contradicting  his  Secretary,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  he  stands  be- 
hind Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  fight  against 
inflation. 

I  think  Mr.  Nixon  is  suffering  from 
a  crisis  of  identity.  He  knows  what  he 
does  not  want  to  be,  but  he  does  not  know 
what  he  wants  to  be. 

What  he  doesn't  want  to  be  is  Lyndon 
Johnson,  the  man  so  long  denounced  by 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  associates  as  an  arm- 
twister  and  jawbone  persuader. 

Yet  what  role  does  Mr.  Nixon  plan  to 
play  as  the  value  of  the  American  dollar 
skids  and  skids  and  skids?  Just  since  he 
became  President  the  value  of  every  bank 
account  and  insurance  policy  in  the 
country  has  declined  more  than  5  per- 
cent. And  yet  he  apparently  is  unwilling 


to  exercise  the  slightest  bit  of  leadership 
to  halt  this  tragic  decline. 

What  afflrmative  action  we  have  seen 
since  January  20  has  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  which  has  applied  increas- 
ing pressure  to  reduce  the  money  supply. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  a  steady  rise 
in  interest  rates,  which  is  starting  to 
create  serious  problems  in  housing  and 
elsewhere.  But  without  some  leadership 
from  the  President  the  job  Is  not  going  to 
be  done,  either  by  a  money  squeeze  or 
surtax  extension,  or  a  combination  of 
them. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent believes  that,  if  Congress  will  only 
complete  action  on  the  surtax  bill,  the 
whole  problem  will  go  away.  I  think  he 
is  badly  mistaken. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President,  and 
only  the  President,  has  the  means  to  ex- 
ercise moral  leadership  in  this  area.  And 
Mr.  Nixon  thus  far  has  refused  to  do  so. 

What  a  different  story  it  would  be  right 
now  if  President  Nixon  had  started  his 
term  with  a  strong  statement  of  policy 
on  wages  and  prices,  a  clear  signal  to 
the  leaders  of  business  and  labor  that 
restraint  would  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  chose  to  tell  the 
country,  at  his  first  press  conference, 
that  labor  and  business  leaders  "have  to 
be  guided  by  the  interests  of  the  organi- 
zations that  they  represent." 

What  leadership.  What  a  blank 
check. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Nixon  cannot  make 
the  transition  from  candidate  to  Presi- 
dent. It  was  fun  castigating  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  the  marketplace  thiougn  his  guide- 
post  system.  But  by  chopping  down  those 
guideposts  he  has  left  the  economic 
forces  of  this  country  to  do  what  comes 
naturally:  namely,  to  raise  prices  and 
wages  to  the  maximum. 

No  one  should  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon 
could  have  stabilized  the  dollar  over- 
night. But  as  a  newly  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent he  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  set  a 
new  course  for  our  economy.  Because  of 
his  personal  identity  crisis  he  did  not, 
and  we  are  now  paying  the  price,  not  just 
with  a  continuation  of  the  inflation  of 
the  last  3  years,  but  with  an  accelerated 
rate  of  inflation. 

Where  will  it  end?  And  when  will  it 
end?  These  are  questions  that  can  have 
no  answers  until  President  Nixon  faces 
up  to  his  responsibilities  and  exercises 
the  moral  leadership  expected  of  him  as 
our  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 

What  would  it  take?  Let  me  be  specific. 
I  believe  the  President  should  go  before 
the  people  of  this  country  and  say  some- 
thing like  this.  "Inflation  is  a  reflection 
of  public  attitudes.  It  is  as  much  psychol- 
ogy as  economics.  People  buy  today  be- 
cause they  think  prices  will  be  higher 
tomorrow,  and  their  buying  insures  that 
prices  will  go  up.  People  demand  higher 
wages  today  because  they  think  prices 
are  going  up,  and  their  wage  increases 
guarantee  that  prices  will  go  up.  You  and 
I  talk  ourselves  into  each  successive 
round  of  inflation.  Acting  together  with 
determination  we  have  the  means  of 
stopping  it  in  its  tracks. 

"What  this  country  must  do,"  the 
President  should   say,   "is  exercise  re- 


straint. Working  together,  we  can  ac- 
complish what  we  can  never  do  working 
separately.  I  say  to  you  people  in  busi- 
ness, trim  your  profits  for  a  while,  do 
everything  possible  to  hold  down  price 
increases.  I  say  to  you  people  who  work 
for  wages,  you  people  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, demand  no  more  than  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  economy  entitles  you.  I  say 
to  all  of  you,  who  in  addition  to  every- 
thing else  are  consumers  too,  hold  on  to 
your  money  for  a  while,  defer  your  pur- 
chases where  possible,  give  our  economy 
a  chance  to  stabilize. 

"And  finally.'  the  President  should 
say,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  as  Presi- 
dent I  am  establishing  a  price  stability 
board  composed  of  leading  representa- 
tives of  business,  labor,  and  Government. 
And  I  am  going  to  charge  that  board 
with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  all 
price  and  wage  proposals  in  the  key  in- 
dustries and  sectors  of  our  economy. 
That  board  will  have  no  power  to  control 
prices  or  wages,  but  it  will  carry  the  au- 
thority of  my  office  in  exercising  moral 
leadership  in  this  vital  area.  Its  job  will 
be  to  use  the  maximum' pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  against  any  industry  or  any 
labor  group  exceeding  reasonable  limits 
in  wages  or  prices.  Working  with  this 
board  and  with  your  help,  I  intend  as 
your  President  to  see  that  inflation  is 
brought  under  control,  and  that  this  is 
done  starting  today." 

If  the  President  were  to  take  such 
steps,  I  firmly  believe  we  would  see  im- 
mediate results.  The  syndrome  of  infla- 
tion would  be  broken  up,  the  psychology 
of  inflation  undermined,  and  we  would 
begin  to  see  some  restraint  and  iome 
moderation  in  our  economy.  Then,  pas- 
sage of  the  surtax  and  income  tax  re- 
form could  be  given  a  chance  to  work. 
Fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  Presi- 
dential leadership,  would  all  be  working 
for  the  same  end— a  restoration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  American  dollar. 

Let  me  say  that  if  the  President  does 
not  exercise  this  kind  of  leadership, 
there  is  still  something  that  the  ordinary 
citizen  can  do,  and  I  urge  that  he  do  it. 
The  burden  of  inflation  Is  intolerable, 
particularly  to  persons  on  fixed  incomes, 
and  it  is  a  burden  which  gives  all  of  us 
a  feeling  of  helplessness.  Yet  we  are  not 
totally  helpless.  If  the  President  will  not 
say  it,  then  each  of  us  should  say  it  to- 
gether. This  is  a  time  to  hold  back  on 
purchases,  to  seek  out  and  favor  those 
businesses  which  have  shown  restraint, 
to  use  our  collective  purchasing  power  to 
lessen  some  of  the  pressures  on  our  econ- 
omy. The  act  of  one  consumer  multiplied 
by  millions  of  others  can  produce  a  force 
more  powerful  than  the  Inflation  psy- 
chology which  is  wreaking  such  damage 
to  all  of  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  month  I  pub- 
lished a  report  for  my  constituents  on 
the  problem  of  inflation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  I  withheld  any  criticism  of 
President  Nixon  in  that  report.  But  I 
think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  he 
must  be  held  responsible  for  what  is 
happening,  and  he  must  be  persuaded 
take  prompt,  afiBrmatlve  actlorr  With- 
out objection,  I  insert  the  t^  of  my 
report  and  an  article  from  today's  Wall 
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Street  Journal  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

(Prom  Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall "s  re- 
port, June  13,  1969.  vol.  VIII,  No.  5| 
Preparing  for  Peace — IV:   The  Case  of  the 
Vanishing  I>ollah 

Three  years  ago  in  one  of  these  newsletters 
I  made  the  prepxjsterous  suggestion  that  we 
should  increase  taxes  in  an  election  year.  A 
member  of  my  staff  thought  that  report 
ought  to  be  titled:  "Election  Year  Memo  from 
a  Political  Lunatic."  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  my  constituents  viewed  my  proposal 
in  Just  that  light.  One  angry  former  friend 
wrote:  "Udall.  are  you  out  of  your  cotton- 
picking  mind?" 

Well,  thirty-nine  months  have  passed  since 
then.  History  will  record  that  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  didn't  take  my  advice.  He  may 
have  recognized  the  need  for  a  tempwrary  tax 
increase,  or  surtax,  to  take  the  steam  out 
of  the  economy,  but  it  was  an  election  year, 
and  he  may  have  calculated  that  Congress 
wouldn't  do  it — so  why  take  a  defeat?  Also, 
a  debate  over  taxes,  made  necessary  by  the 
Vietnam  War.  might  have  forced  a  war-policy 
debate  he  was  not  anxious  to  have.  At  any 
rate,  we  didn't  enact  the  5'~r  surtax  I  pro- 
posed and  which  most  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing economists  were  advocating.  We  simply 
closed  our  eyes  and  plunged  headlong  Into 
ever-heavier  war  expenditures  which  would 
upset  our  economy  and  trigger  the  worst  In- 
flation since  the  iate  1940s. 

By  the  time  we  got  around  to  passing  a 
surtax  last  summer,  inflation  fever  was  so 
high  that  the  medicine  wasn't  very  effec- 
tive— at  least  not  immediately.  And.  as  ev- 
ery taxpayer  knows,  the  tax  we  finally  had 
to  apply  was  twice  as  big  as  the  one  we  were 
talking  about  back  in  1966. 

we  had  a  good  thing  going 

When  you  have  a  good  thing  going,  you 
often  don't  fully  appreciate  it  at  the  time. 
Looking  back  at  the  five  years  of  1960-65 
we  can  now  see  that  we  had  achieved  some- 
thing quite  spectacular,  precious  and  elusive: 

Between  1960  and  1965  the  average  rate 
of  Infiatlon  in  the  United  States  was  1.3<1., 
the  best  record  of  any  industrially-develop>ed 
nation  in  the  world. 

Even  better,  we  were  able  to  achieve  this 
price  stability  alongside  steady  economic 
growth  and  declining  unemployment. 

Because  of  our  price  stability  U.S.  products 
were  unusually  competitive  in  world  trade, 
and  we  were  enjoying  a  $5  billion  trade 
surplus. 

What  happened  to  change  this?  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  real  cause  was  our  decision  to 
escalate  the  Vietnam  War,  which  in  1965 
started  Its  spiral  toward  an  annual  cost  of 
$30  billion.  How  Ironic  it  Is  to  recall  that  the 
Federal  budget  submitted  in  January,  1966, 
made  the  assumption  that  the  war  would 
be  over  by  June  30,  1967,  and  that  the  war 
cost  for  that  fiscal  year  was  underestimated 
by  $10 billion! 

As  I  wrote  that  newsletter  In  March,  1966, 
I  saw  disturbing  signs  on  the  horizon.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  had  crept  up  to  an 
annual  rise  of  l.T^c.  The  Wholesale  Price 
Index,  almost  static  since  1959,  had  started 
moving  up  at  a  rate  of  '  i  1  a  month.  Our 
utilization  of  industrial  capacity  had  climbed 
to  91 'I ,  close  to  the  point  at  which  efficiency 
drops  off.  And  an  Inflation  psychology  ap- 
peared to  be  developing:  manufacturing  firms 
were  building  up  inventories  of  supplies,  an- 
ticipating an  increase  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials.  It  was  clearly  a  time,  it  seemed 
to  me,  when  the  country  needed  a  dose  of 
fiscal  medicine — a  small,  temporary  increase 
In  taxes  to  slow  down  the  economy,  just  as 
we  had  cut  taxes  to  speed  It  up. 

WHAT   THE    "tTDALL    StTRTAX"    WOULD 
HAVE    C»ST 

Let's  see  what  a  S'^r  surtax  In  1966  would 
have  coat  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  And, 
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recognizing  that  It  might  have  been  extended 
up  to  the  present  tnpment,  let's  see  what  It 
would  have  cost  for  the  three-year  period. 
Here  Is  a  breakdown  for  three  levels  of  In- 
come (assuming  in  each  case  a  married 
couple  with  two  children  taking  the  standard 
10'"r  deduction)  . 


Annual 
income 


Regular 
tax 


S- percent 
surtax 


Total  cost 
to  date 


(A)  . 

(B)  . 

(C)  .. 


J5.000 
10.000 
2S.D0O 


{290 
1.114 
4.412 


J14.  50 

55.70 

216.60 


J43.  50 
167. 10 
649.80 


In  other  words,  the  'fiscal  medicine'"  pro- 
posed lor  the  threat  of  inflation  In  1966 
ranged  from  $14.50  for  a  couple  making  $5.- 
000  to  »ai6.60  for  a  couple  making  $25,000. 
If  left  In  force  to  the  present,  this  b'^o  sur- 
tax would  have  cost  those  same  couples 
$43  50  and  $649  80  rspectlvely  as  their  share 
of  the  fight  against  inflation. 

WHAT    WE    ACTUALLY    HAD    TO    PAY 

Now  let's  see  what  our  country's  failure  to 
face  up  to  the  threat  of  Inflation  actually 
cost  those  same  taxpayers.  Instead  of  an  av- 
erage rise  of  1.3"^,  during  the  years  1960-65, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  an  av- 
erage of  4'~r  for  the  past  three  years.  This  has 
meaat'that  the  real  Incomes  of  all  Americans 
haver  Trcen  cut  more  than  12%  since  the 
spring  of  1966.  Every  pension,  every  insur- 
ance policy  and  every  bond  Is  that  much  less 
valuable  today  as  a  result. 

Let's  look  specifically  at  the  extra  2.7%  of 
annual  Inflation  that  was  added  after  1966 
and  the  10%  surtax  which  went  into  effect 
last  year.  Here  is  what  our  three  taxpayers 
have  actually  had  to  pay  for  this  round  of 
inflation: 


2.7  percent 

added 

Annual        inflation 

income     for  3  years 


10  percent 
surtax, 
1S68-69 


Total  cost 
to  date 


(A). 
(8). 
(C) 


J5.000 
10.000 
25.000 


S405 

810 

2.025 


J50.  70 
19^.95 
771.10 


J455.  75 
1.004.95 
2.  796. 10 


As  you  can  see.  the  couple  making  $5,000 
actually  lost  $455.75  Instead  of  $43.50.  and 
the  couple  making  $25,000  actually  lost 
$2,796.10  In.stead  of  $649.80.  And.  of  course, 
they're  likely  to  pay  another  year  of  surtax, 
while  the  loss  from  the  increment  of  infla- 
tion will  go  on  forever — reducing  the  value 
of  all  their  future  income  by  that  percentage. 

We  might  also  note  that,  as  a  result  of  three 
years  of  4'"-  inflation,  the  real  income  (in 
1966  dollars)  of  Taxpayer  A  has  been  cut  to 
$4,400.  Taxpayer  B  to  $8,800,  and  Taxpayer  C 
to  $22,000. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  absolutely  prove  that 
the  b'~^  surtax  of  1966  would  have  prevented 
any  increase  in  this  country's  rate  of  infla- 
tion. But  I  don't  think  it  taJces  any  great 
sophistication  in  economics  to  recognize  that 
fiscal  measures  taken  early,  before  the  onset 
of  real  trouble,  need  not  be  as  severe  as  those 
required  at  the  heleht  of  an  Inflationary 
spiral.  And  their  chff^ces  of  success  must 
obviously  be  much  great^r^ 

EFFECTS    OF    INFLAT^^N 

The  tragedy  of  Inflation  is  that  It  hits 
hardest  those  who  are  in  the  most  meager 
circumstances — old  people  who  are  retired  on 
fixed  Incomes,  and  unorganized,  low-wage 
workers  who  lack  the  bargaining  strength  to 
demand  higher  pay  Such  people  find  the  cost 
of  rent  and  of  groceries  going  up  while  their 
Incomes  remain  the  same. 

But  even  people  In  the  work  force  whose 
Incomes  ultimately  adjust  at  a  higher  level 
will  find  Inflation  exacting  a  high  price.  Take, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  housing.  Inflation 
has  forced  successive  Increases  In  interest 
rates,  with  devastating  results. 


Suppose  you  set  out  In  December,  1965  to 
finance  a  $20,000  home.  Let's  say  you  paid 
10%  down  and  signed  a  35-year  FHA-lnsured 
mortgage  for  the  remaining  $18,000.  You 
could  have  obtained  such  a  mortgage  then  at 
5'/,%  interest.  Your  payments  in  principal 
and  interest  would  have  been  $110.54  a 
month,  or  a  total  $33,162  over  the  life  of  the 
mortgage. 

Now  It's  April.  1969.  and  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  has  declined  12.8%  .  You're 
setting  out  to  buy  an  Identical  house.  You 
find  It  doesn't  cost  $20,000  anymore;  the  price 
has  gone  up  to  $22,560.  And  the  Interest  rate 
has  Jumped  from  5'/2  %  to  8%.  After  a  down 
payment  of  $2,250  you  end  up  making 
monthly  payments  of  3156.68.  or  a  total  of 
$47,004  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

In  Just  a  little  over  three  years  the  cost  of 
financing  that  house  will  have  Jumped  over 
$550  a  year  or  $13,842  over  the  life  of  the 
mortgage. 

There  sire  other  ways  that  Inflation  hurts. 
Recently  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
announced  it  was  withdrawing  from  the 
combine  of  power  agencies  planning  a  plant 
at  Page.  Arizona,  to  produce  pumping  power 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  The  reason 
they  gave:  rising  interest  rates.  Bonds  that 
used  to  sell  for  3.9%  interest  are  going  now 
for  7.25%;  this  cost  of  doing  business  hurts 
all  businessmen,  large  and  small. 

Or  look  at  the  Federal  budget.  In  one 
sense,  the  Income  tax  is  self-adjusting;  when 
money  declines  In  value,  more  taxes  are  col- 
lected. But  this  doesn't  mean  there  are  no 
problems.  Between  1965  and  1970  the  Fed- 
eral debt  will  have  grown  by  14%,  but  be- 
cause of  rising  interest  rates  the  cost  of 
servicing  that  debt  will  have  Jumped  at 
least  40%.  This  has  the  effect  of  robbing  pro- 
grams that  provide  some  service  to  the 
people. 

And  If  that's  a  problem,  think  about  all 
the  state  and  local  governments  that  depend 
on  real  estate  taxes  for  an  Important  part  of 
their  Income.  When  the  value  of  the  dollar 
declines,  tax  rates  or  tax  valuations  have  to 
go  up.  Adjustments  of  this  kind  aren't  easy, 
ajid  they  dont  win  friends  or  votes.  This  Is 
why  It's  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
pass  local  bond  issues  for  anything,  as  the 
people  of  Tucson.  Yuma  and  Green  Valley 
learned  recently. 

WHO    STARTS    THE    SPIRAL? 

An  age-old  argument  is:  who  starts  the 
inflationary  spiral?  Is  It  labor  demanding 
higher  wages,  business  demanding  higher 
profits,  or  both? 

Some  months  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
devoted  a  column  to  this  question  and  came 
down  on  the  side  of  profits.  Looking  at  the 
record  of  inflation  since  World  War  II.  the 
Journal  quoted  Peter  L.  Bernstein,  president 
of  a  New  York  investment  counseling  serv- 
ice: "The  pattern  Is  clear  enough.  Instead 
of  labor  costs  pushing  prices  up.  what  we 
see  Instead  is  a  sort  of  profit-push.  Profits 
are  already  well  on  their  way  up  before  prices 
begin  to  rise,  and  prices  are  well  on  their 
way  up  before  wages  begin  to  rise  faster  than 
output." 

In  truth,  inflation  Is  something  like  the 
Hongkong  flu.  It's  hard  to  trace  and  hard  to 
Stop.  Government,  Ignoring  the  state  of  the 
economy,  orders  more  planes  and  tanks  and 
ships  than  the  country  can  produce  with- 
out running  up  excessive  demand  for  labor 
and  raw  materials.  Manufacturers,  faced 
with  the  opportunity  for  higher  profits,  up 
their  prices.  Labor,  faced  with  rising  prices, 
demands  higher  wages.  Using  another 
metaphor,  we  might  say  that  Inflation  Is 
like  a  tallspln  In  an  airplane;  the  longer  It 
goes  on,  the  tighter  the  spin  becomes.  Wages 
drive  up  prices:  prices  drive  up  wages.  Peo- 
ple speed  up  their  buying  to  beat  higher 
prices  later;  their  buying  decisions  help  to 
assure  that  prices  will  go  higher.  Meanwhile. 
the  United  States  flnds  its  products  less  and 
less  competitive  In  world  trade,  and  our  bal- 


ance of  payments  problem,  a  perennial  head- 
ache, gets  worse. 

There  are  obviously  many  forces  contrib- 
uting to  Inflation.  That's  why.  once  it's 
started,  inflation  Is  so  hard  to  stop.  But  I 
think  It's  Important  to  realize  that  the  de- 
cisions of  government  play  a  unique  role  re- 
quiring the  greatest  of  attention.  In  an  econ- 
omy approaching  $900  billion  the  Federal 
budget  of  $190  billion  obviously  plays  a  cru- 
cial part.  As  a  customer  of  this  country '.s 
goods  and  services  the  Federal  government, 
clearly,  can  be  very  helpful,  or  very  dam- 
aging. In  the  spending  decisions  it  makes.  I 
think,  in  the  last  three  years,  it  hasn't  helped 
very  much. 

DID  THE  "NEW  ECONOMICS"  FAIL? 

In  the  summer  of  1965  I  wrote  a  series  of 
newsletters  entitled,  "The  Silent  Revolution 
in  Economics."  It  was  a  review  of  the  lessons 
this  country  had  learned  through  30  years  of 
depression,  war,  inflation,  recession  and  stag- 
nation— Interspersed,  of  course,  with  occa- 
sional prosperity,  relative  price  stability  and 
growth.  Comparing  money  to  water  in  a 
river — water  which  can  be  used  and  re-used 
as  It  flows  downstream — I  tried  to  show  how 
the  "new  economics"  works.  The  point  was 
that  the  Federal  government,  through  its 
decisions  to  spend  more  or  less  than  It  takes 
m  during  a  given  year,  can  stimulate  or  re- 
tard the  economy  as  needed. 

Did  the  "new  economics"  fall?  Some  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  so  But  significantly,  this 
is  not  the  view  of  President  Nixon  or  his 
economic  advisers.  In  fact,  this  Is  worth 
noting:  the  "new  economics"  has  survived 
the  transition  in  administrations.  Like  Med- 
icare and  federal  bank  deposit  Insurance,  I 
think  it's  here  to  stay.  Different  approaches 
will  surely  be  taken;  more  or  less  emphasis 
\vlll  be  placed  on  fiscal  policy  (taxes  and 
spending)  as  opposed  to  monetary  policy 
(reg^ulatlon  of  credit  and  Interest  rates) .  But 
the  critical  role  of  government  fiscal  deci- 
sions in  influencing  the  economy — for  good 
or  for  111 — is  now  an  accepted  fact.  No  longer 
will  monetary  policy  be  expected  to  carry  the 
load  alone. 

A  corollary  Is  also  worth  nothing:  balance 
or  imbalance  of  the  budget  must  still  be 
watched,  but  no  one  Is  talking  any  more 
about  balancing  the  budget  every  year  as  a 
first  priority.  There  is  great  concern  about 
the  current  situation,  and  we  certainly  must 
balance  the  budget  this  year.  But  you  won't 
find  any  Nixon  Administration  economists 
arguing  that  all  budgets  must  be  balanced 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  Like  their  predeces- 
sors, they  recognize  that  what  they  do  with 
the  budget — for  example,  running  a  suiplus 
in  a  period  of  impending  recession — can  have 
dire  consequences  for  the  nation's  economy. 
I  think  most  economists,  of  various  per- 
suasions, agree  that  it  wasn't  the  "new  eco- 
nomics" that  failed  it;  It  was  the  tardiness 
with  which  it  was  administered.  Where  they 
will  disagree  is  in  the  possibility  of  its  ever 
becoming  a  tool  available  for  timely  use. 

CAN  WE  AVOID  ALL  INFLATION? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  put  this  discussion  in 
some  perspective.  Inflation  is  bad  and  must 
be  held  in  check  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. But  we  should  not  be  deluded:  this 
country  has  always  had  some  inflation.  A  dol- 
lar in  Abraham  Lincoln's  pwcket  txaught  less 
than  one  in  George  Washington's.  Inflation  Is 
a  by-product  of  Industrial  development^ — not 
Just  in  this  country  but  everywhere.  The  day 
will  probably  never  come  when  the  value  of 
the  dollar  will  remain  constant  year  after 
year. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  it  said 
that  New  Deal  spending  started  the  erosion 
of  the  dollar?  There  is  probably  no  more 
firmly-held  opinion  in  the  American  body 
politic.  Yet  it's  not  true.  The  1890  dollar 
had  shriveled  to  61  cents  by  1929;  at  the 
end  of  the  New  Deal  period  and  the  start  of 
World  War  II  It  was  actually  worth  65  cents! 


With  the  war  and  postwar  period  we  resumed 
our  old-established  pattern  of  steady,  occa- 
sionally rapid.  Inflation. 

Similarly,  I  think  It's  Important  that 
we  recognize  that  along  with  inflation  we 
have  had  tremendous  growth  In  personal 
Income,  the  product  of  improving  technology 
and  Increasing  productivity.  Thus,  while  It 
would  be  better  if  we  hewl  had  no  Inflation, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  spite  of  inflation.  A  Cleveland  ma- 
chine tool  company  ran  an  ad  recently  point- 
ing to  some  of  these  gains.  Here  are  a  few: 

In  1914  an  average  American  worker  had  to 
work  6  hours  and  44  minutes  to  earn  enough 
to  buy  a  shirt.  Today  he  earns  a  better  shirt 
In  1  hour  and  39  minutes. 

In  1914  he  worked  1  hour  37  minutes  for  a 
pound  of  butter;  today,  19  minutes. 

In  1914  he  had  to  work  1  hour  14  minutes 
for  a  pound  of  bacon:  today  It's  22  minutes. 

For  better  or  worse,  we  have  learned  to 
live  with  some  Inflation.  I  dont  think  we  can 
ever  expect  perfect  price  stability.  But  I  do 
t)elleve  that  the  kind  of  Inflation  we  have 
endured  the  last  three  years  can  be  pre- 
vented if  we  are  willing  to  keep  abreast  of 
our  economy,  to  analyze  the  economic  facts 
available  to  us,  and  to  make  the  tough  de- 
cisions necessary  to  deal  with  them. 

AN    OLD    PROPOSAL    REVIVED 

Anyone  can  tell  after  serious  inflation  has 
developed.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  open  a 
newspaper  and  look  at  the  grocery  ads.  The 
trick  is  to  detect  the  early  signs  of  inflation 
before  it  becomes  evident  In  the  price  of 
sugar  and  lard.  And  this  Is  what  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  for. 
Studying  monthly  reports  on  business  ac- 
tivity, building  contracts,  housing  starts. 
Inventory  accumulation,  prices  and  all  the 
rest,  these  men  have  the  Job  of  assessing 
what  is  happening  and  advising  the  Presi- 
dent what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
recession,  reduce  unemployment,  prevent 
further  Inflation  or  prolong  growth  and  pros- 
perity. The  trouble  Is  that  prompt  action  may 
be  required,  and  Federal  fiscal  decisions  are 
net'er  prompt. 

You  may  recall  that  President  Johnson 
finally  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  Vietnam 
surtax  in  August,  1967.  However,  it  wasn't 
passed  by  Congress  until  late  June.  1968.  by 
which  time  the  value  of  the  dollar  had 
dropped  another  4%. 

I  am  reminded  of  Great  Britain's  Initial 
experience  with  the  nationalization  of  In- 
dustry In  the  early  days  after  World  War  II, 
when  the  Labor  government  attempted  to 
make  policy  decisions  concerning  coal  pro- 
duction, electricity  and  even  airline  operation 
In  the  halls  of  Parliament.  It  didn't  work,  of 
course,  and  ultimately  these  "socialized"  in- 
dustries were  accorded  autonomy  similar  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  managers  of  private  in- 
dustry. The  lesson  here  is  that  legislative 
bodies  are  lU-sulted  to  play  management 
roles:  when  they  try,  they're  likely  to  fall. 
(The  Post  Office  Department  Is  another 
example.) 

The  parallel  isn't  perfect,  but  I  think  this 
same  kind  of  problem  faces  us  in  attempt- 
ing to  apply  fiscal  policy  through  the  slow 
and  tedious  decision-making  procedures  of 
the  Congress.  In  1964.  when  we  made  a  big 
cut  In  Federal  income  taxes,  we  got  results: 
It  was  a  successful  move.  But  I  wonder  how 
timely,  or  effective,  would  have  been  a  move 
to  increase  taxes  a  like  amount.  In  reducing 
taxes  we  have  politics  on  our  side:  In  raising 
them  we  don't.  Thus  the  lag  from  early  1966 
to  mid- 1968  before  enactment  of  some  kind 
of  surtax  to  check  Inflation. 

What's  the  answer?  Back  In  1962  President 
Kennedy  proposed  legislation  giving  the 
President  standby  authority  to  raise  or  lower 
taxes  within  a  limited  range — say  5%  to 
10% — subject  to  congressional  veto.  Thus 
when  the  economy  appeared  to  be  heading 
for  trouble,  he  could  act  quickly  to  prevent  a 


recession  or  check  the  onset  of  Inflation.  The 
proposal  got  nowhere,  mainly  because  Con- 
gress Is  very  reluctant  to  give  up  any  of  Its 
taxing  authority,  even  If  It  be  subject  to  limi- 
tations of  time,  size  emd  veto. 

However,  I  think  this  kind  of  Idea  needs 
another  look  In  the  light  of  our  experience  of 
1966-69.   We  now  face  these  hard  realities: 

1.  Congress  Is  a  deliberative  body,  not  an 
operational  agency.  Given  a  sound  reason  for 
doing  so,  every  congressman  will  vote  to  lower 
taxes  with  enthusiasm  and  dispatch.  But  he 
will  tend  to  drag  his  feet  on  raising  them, 
since  inaction  will  rarely  hurt  him  politically. 

2.  When  Inflationary  pressures  build. 
prompt  action  Is  absolutely  essential. 

3.  Congress  is  unlikely  to  give  up  any  of 
its  power  to  cut  taxes. 

4.  Inaction  by  a  President  on  the  threat 
of  inflation  can  hurt  him  politically,  yet  he 
is  powerless  to  adjust  taxes,  potentially  his 
most  fMDwerful  antl-lnflatlon  weapon. 

Recognizing  these  realities,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  have  the  talent  and  the  brains 
to  devise  machinery  which  would  accept 
these  realities  and  yet  put  some  flexibility 
Into  our  system,  machinery  which  would  let 
us  use  the  effective  tools  we  have  learned 
about  In  recent  years.  I  think  there  is  one 
jjosslble  answer  which  would  work  like  this: 

Congress  would  keep  Its  full  and  unfettered 
right  to  lower  taxes. 

But  to  prepare  for  the  future  possible 
threat  of  inflation  Congress  would  pass  legis- 
lation encompassing  a  series  of  prospective 
tax  Increases  to  deal  with  various  p)osslble 
emergencies.  In  other  words.  Congress  would 
pre-package  to  its  specifications  and  put 
on  the  shelf  for  the  President's  use  as  need- 
ed a  series  of  prescriptions  for  economic 
over-indulgence.  One  might  be  a  5%  surtax 
expiring  at  the  end  of  one  year.  Another 
might  be  a  10%  surtax  expiring  after  six 
months. 

With  this  standby  authority  the  President 
would  be  given  the  power  to  deal  promptly 
with  the  threat  of  Infiatlon.  Perhaps  It  might 
be  written  to  take  effect  30  days  after  an 
executive  order  signed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  veto  by  either  branch  of  Congress 
within  that  period. 

Another  device  with  much  the  same  effect 
would  be  a  change  in  congressional  rules 
I>ermittlng  the  President  to  send  up  a  pro- 
posed Income  tax  adjustment  (either  raising 
or  cutting  tax  rates)  with  a  declaration  that 
It  be  given  priority  consideration.  When  such 
a  message  was  received,  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  Senate  would  require  a  floor 
vote — up  or  down — within,  say,  60  days. 

If  President  Nixon  had  either  of  these  ap- 
proaches available  to  him  today.  I  think  we 
could  anticipate  an  extension  of  the  10% 
surtax  for  another  six  months  or  a  year — 
long  enough,  in  any  case,  to  slow  down  our 
Inflation.  But,  since  he  doesn't  have  that 
authority,  we  can't  t>e  sure  what's  going  to 
happen. 

OTHER    POSSIBLE    WEAPONS 

Taxes  and  interest  rates  are  two  very  pow- 
erful weapons  which  can  be  used  to  fight 
inflation.  There  are  others  which  could  be 
used  along  with  them;  unfortunately,  they 
are  much  less  acceptable  to  one  element  or 
another  In  our  economy.  I'm  speaking  of  the 
various  devices,  either  tried  or  proposed,  to 
restrain  the  excessive  rise  of  wages  and 
profits  in  our  industrial  system. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  proposed  that  all 
major,  nationwide  labor  disputes  be  sub- 
jected to  compulsory  arbitration — both  sides 
being  required  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  arbitrators.  I  find  few  labor  lecwlers 
or  corporation  executives  who  favor  this 
approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
favor  outright  wage  and  price  controls.  The 
last  time  this  approach  was  tried  was  during 
World  War  II  However,  there  are  so  many 
problems  with  this — enforcement,  equity, 
the  encouragement  of  needed  investment,  to 


name  a  few — that  I  doubt  we  will  ever  choose 
this  route  again  short  of  an  all-out  war. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  approach  which  was 
actually  used  by  the  last  two  administra- 
tions— an  attempt  to  restrain  these  contend- 
ing forces  through  mere  power  of  persuasion. 
The  key  word  for  this  approach  was  "guide- 
poets."  Through  this  device  management 
and  labor  were  given  a  rather  precise  Indi- 
cation of  what  price  and  wage  Increases 
would  be  consistent  with  the  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity In  the  entire  economy;  anything 
beyond  that  was  considered  inflationary. 
Though  lacking  the  force  of  law,  these 
"guldeposts"  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
degree  until  economic  pressures  became  too 
great  to  restrain  any  longer.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  now  abandoned  them. 

This  persuasion  approach,  or  what  some 
critics  have  labeled  the  "Jawbone  technique." 
probably  Isn't  a  very  good  Idea  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  For  one  thing,  labor  leaders 
tend  to  search  for  a  White  House  scolding 
to  show  their  members  how  much  they're 
getting  away  with.  For  another,  it  Isn't  really 
fair  to  single  out  one  steel  producer  or  elec- 
trical manufacturer  for  allegedly  unjustified 
price  Increases  when  other  companies  or 
other  Industries  remain  untouched  by  official 
criticism. 

The  British  have  tried  an  idea  which  has 
had  some  success.  Prices  aren't  controlled, 
and  wages  aren't  controlled,  but  excessive 
Increases  are  restrained  nonetheless  through 
a  requirement  that  they  be  reviewed  by  an 
Impartial  high-level  public  panel.  The  moral 
force  exerted  has  made  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  price  stability. 

Last  year  in  the  United  States  lumber 
prices  were  increased  as  much  as  100%  Ordi- 
nary home-buyers  and  other  citizens  didn't 
know  this  was  going  on  until  a  whole  new 
patteim  of  really  unjtistlfled  lumber  prices 
had  been  established.  Rolling  them  back  at 
that  point  VTOS  almost  impoeslble. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  something  Uke  the 
British  system  might  work  here.  If  we  had  a 
Price  Stability  Board  composed  of  leading 
economists  and  top  labor  and  business  execu- 
tives, It  might  be  able  to  restrain  through 
moral  force  the  kind  of  excessive  Increases 
In  key  industries  which  trigger  whole  rounds 
of  inflation.  This  would  be  especially  true.  I 
think.  In  the  case  of  the  large  oligopolies 
which  have  acquired  very  considerable  con- 
trol over  their  own  price  structures. 

There  may  be  other  approaches  which 
would  be  better.  But  at  lecist  this  formal, 
structured  system  of  price  and  wage  review 
would  get  away  from  the  suspicion  of  per- 
sonal vendetta  which  was  always  a  possibility 
in  the  days  of  White  House  arm-twisting. 
And  It  Just  might  work. 

WILL     VTE     KEE3>     THE     SURTAX? 

No  one  In  his  right  mind  would  try  to  put 
out  a  flre  by  pouring  gasoline  on  it.  and  yet 
something  of  this  kind  oould  happen  if  Con- 
gress falls  to  exteiid  the  10%  surtax  t>efore 
June  30  The  President  has  made  an  urgent 
appeal.  The  Budget  Bureau  says  it's  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  Oooincll  of  Economic 
Advisers  agrees.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons 
why  that  might  not  happen. 

For  one  thing,  many  Members  of  Congress 
feel  tax  reform  must  take  precedence  over 
surtax  extension.  Others  see  the  surtax  as 
financing  the  Vietnam  War,  and  they're 
against  the  war:  cutting  ofT  the  surtax,  they 
reason,  might  force  the  Administration  to 
end  the  war.  Still  others  are  simply  opposed 
to  the  surtax,  and  they  dont  want  to  have 
to  answer  to  their  constituents  for  continu- 
ing it.  And,  of  course,  time  Is  running  out. 

In  the  end,  I  expect  we  will  extend  it.  It's 
strong  medicine,  and  It  was  administered 
late,  but  giving  it  up  now  could  make  matters 
even  worse.  As  before.  If  the  choice  is  be- 
tween 4-6%  annual  Inflation  or  a  5-10% 
surtax  (applied,  not  to  your  whole  Income 
but  only  to  your  regular  tax) ,  there  can't  be 
any  doubt  which  is  better. 
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In  preparing  for  the  period  of  peace  we 
ail  hope  lies  ahead,  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
real  attention  to  this  problem  of  inttatlon. 
It  need  not  be  a  by-product  of  war:  surely 
we  know  now  we  cant  have  both  "guns  and 
butter  "  And  It  need  not  be  a  byproduct  of 
peace  It  Is  my  hope  that  out  of  this  costly 
experience  will  come  a  determination  to  Im- 
prove our  nscal  and  other  machinery  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  Inflation.  If  we  will  do 
that,  we  may  never  again  go  through  such 
an  unstable  period  or  see  so  many  of  our 
hard-earned  dollars  disappear. 

I  had  Intended  this  report  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  great  debates  taking  shape  in 
Congress— the  need  for  tax  reform.  Because 
of  developments  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  where  our  tax  laws  are  written, 
I  decided  to  reverse  my  original  order  Tax 
reform  will  be  next. 
As  always,  I'll  appreciate  your  comments. 
Morris  K.  Udall. 

Consumer  Price  Index  Rise  in  June  Doubled 
Prom  May  Rate:  Half  of  Gain  Tied  to 
Pood 

(By  a  Wall  Street  Journal  staff  reporter) 
Washington.— The  consumer  price  Index 
rose  at  a  st«ep  7.2 '-^  annual  pace  in  June,  the 
Labor  Department  reported,  double  May's 
3  6r  rate.  Officials  said  the  surge  was  about 
half  accounted  for  by  food  price  Jumps 

Government  economists  had  indicated  after 
the  May  report  that  larger  increases  lay 
ahead  but  the  June  rise  was  larger  than  ex- 
pected, according  to  some  analysts. 

The  cost-of-living  measure  climbed  0  6^;, 
last  month  to  a  record  127.6';  of  the  1957-59 
average  from  May's  126.8'-, .  the  previous  high 
the  department  said. 

The  June  index  was  5.5";    above  the  vear 
earlier    120  9-1,,    slightly   ahead   of   the   5  4'- 
year-to-year  increase  recorded  in  May.  It  w.is 
the  29th  consecutive  monthly  Increase. 

The  June  gain  matched  the  7.2-7  annual- 
rate  increase  in  April,  but  was  down  from  the 
exceptionally  rapid  9.6'",-  of  March. 

In  the  first  half,  the  index  rose  at  a  6  4-^: 
annual  pace,  up  from  4.6'"  in  the  1968  period 
For  all  1968,  the  index  rose  4.2 '>.  Officials 
generally  have  said  the  Administration's  antl- 
Inflationary  measures  should  begin  to  pro- 
duce smaller  price  gains  toward  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  the  first  six  months,  prices  of  commod- 
ities rose  at  a  5.6'^  pace  and  services  climbed 
at  a  7.6'-,  rate. 

At  a  news  briefing.  Arnold  Chase,  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  attrib- 
uted about  half  of  June's  Increase  to 
"sharply  higher  prices"  for  foods,  particularly 
beef  and  pork.  Consumer  services  accounted 
for  about  one-fourth  of  the  advance  and 
prices  of  commodities  other  than  food  rose 
at  a  4  8^-  annual  pace,  the  report  said 

Pood  prices  climbed  a  strong  1.5';  last 
month,  the  report  said,  up  from  a  0  4^,  rise 
in  May.  Leading  the  way.  the  meats  poultry 
and  fish  category  rose  4.5';.  after  climbing 
1  a-",-  a  month  earlier. 

Meat  prices  recorded  the  largest  increase 
since  June  1965.  the  report  said,  and  in  the 
second  quarter,  after  seasonal  adjustment 
advanced  nearly  9'-,.  Beef  and  pork  prices 
were  especially  high,  the  department  said 
Mr.  Chase  attributed  this  to  a  "strong  climb" 
in  livestock  and  wholesale  prices  of  meats 
He  noted  that  an  IS-"-  gain  in  wholesale  meat 
prices  in  the  past  year  has  "put  a  squeeze- 
on  retail  prices,  which  have  advanced  about 
9  5      during  the  same  period. 

For  the  first  half,  fruit  prices  rose  S.S--;  a 
sharp  increase  from  the  1.8^,  rise  In  the 
1968  period,  Mr.  Chase  said. 

Most  other  commodities  also  showed  In- 
creases In  June,  he  said,  but  smaller  ones 
than  the  food  gains. 

Apparel  prices  climbed  0,3%  In  June  after 
an  0.8';  gain  a  month  earlier.  In  the  first  six 
months,  Mr,  Chase  said,  apparel  prices  rose 
2,2'-c,  down  from  the  2.7':  gain  a  year  earlier 


Prices  for  services  rose  0.4-7  last  month 
after  a  0.5  gain  in  May,  the  report  said.  Med- 
ical costs  rose  0.5%  following  a  0  6'7  Mav 
gain. 

Housing  prices  rose  0.4%  last  month,  the 
same  as  In  May,  and  rents  continued  to  climb 
at  an  0.3%  monthly  pace.  Home  ownership 
costs  advanced  0,5%  after  a  0.7-,  gain  in  May. 
Transportation  costs  rose  0.5-7  last  month, 
in  contrast  to  an  0.5%  decline  in  May,  as  a 
1,1%  June  rise  In  used-car  prices  reverse  a 
recent  downtrend.  "Used  car  prices  are  back 
to  their  levels  of  a  year  ago.  and  apparently 
have  recovered  from  their  sharp  decline,"  Mr 
Chase  said.  New-car  prices  didn't  register  any 
change  In  June,  after  falling  0,1  %  In  May. 

Cost-of-living  pay  boosts  provided  in  union 
contracts  will  go  to  about  77,000  workers  as  a 
result  of  June's  rise  In  the  consumer  price 
Index,  the  Labor  Department  said.  The  major 
Increases:  about  40.000  people,  mainly  in  the 
aerospace  Industries,  will  receive  an  8-cent 
hourly  pay  raise;  22,000  workers,  mostly  In 
public  transportation,  will  get  4  to  6  cents 
more  an  hour,  and  6,000  metal  workers  In 
California  will  receive  a  7-cent  hourly  In- 
crease. 

Despite  the  "substantial  Increase"  In  con- 
sumer prices,  the  department  said,  a  longer 
workweek  plus  a  penny  gain  in  hourly  earn- 
ings lifted  workers'  weekly  purchasing  power 
46  cents,  or  0,5  "7  ,  In  June,  up  from  a  39-cent 
increase  In  May.  In  terms  of  1957-59  dol- 
lars, the  average  non-farm,  non -supervisory 
worker  with  three  dependents  had  "real" 
weekly  purchasing  power  In  June  of  $78.64. 
up  from  May's  downward-revised  $78.18  but 
below  the  $79.03  of  a  year  earlier. 
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Ml-,  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL,  I  yield  to  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee, 

Mr,  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  that  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
evidence  of  his  concern  with  inflation  at 
this  time,  I  noted  a  different  attitude  on 
the  part  of  his  party  in  the  past  8  years 
under  different  Presidents,  but  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  it  changed  now,  I  think 
it  is  timely  and  highly  important, 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  must  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  There  have  been  few  people 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  talked 
or  written  as  much  about  the  need  for 
fighting  inflation  as  I  have.  I  was  one  of 
those  few  who  advised  President  John- 
son in  1966  that  the  whole  disastrous  in- 
flation was  coming  on  and  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  surtax  then  and  there.  We 
did  not  get  it  until  2  years  later.  And  I 
will  put  my  record  in  fighting  inflation 
in  the  past  8  years  against  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee's  or  anyone  else's 
as  a  matter  of  fact, 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  that  fact.  I 
would  like  to  take  issue  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  just  a  couple  of  points.  It  does 
seem  that  we  tried  this  jawbone  approach 
under  President  Johnson.  At  the  same 
time  we  in  Congress,  and  the  executive 
exercised  a  degree  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility that  exceeds  any  parallel  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

Our  deficits  probably  came  close  to  .$100 
billion  in  the  last  8  years,  and,  despite 
the  jawbone,  prices  rose  year  in  and  vear 
out  and  are  continuing  to  rise. 

Mr.  UDALL.  "Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  proceed  for  just  a  moment  I  believe 
I  may  be  able  to  add  something  to  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Certainly,  I  want  to  have 


a  dialog  with  the  gentleman  with  refer- 
ence to  this  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Pressures  built  in  this 
economy  to  an  almost  intolerable  degree. 
Our  working  people  were  trying  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  get  by  as  they 
watched  prices  inch  up  and  up  and  up. 
They  tried  to  act  responsibly  as  the  Pres- 
ident requested.  However,  finally,  the 
dam  broke.  There  was  no  recourse.  They 
had  to  go  to  their  union  leaders  and  say, 
"We  cannot  continue  to  see  our  dollar 
erode:  we  cannot  continue  to  accept  wage 
increases  which  do  not  take  into  account 
the  impact  of  inflation." 

They  got  their  wage  increases  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  and  now  they  are  a 
part  of  the  inflation  problem  as  is  the 
price  of  goods. 

I  wonder,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
this  situation  has  to  do  with,  for  instance, 
the  price  of  tomatoes.  The  price  of  toma- 
toes has  gone  up  fi'om  31  cents  to  48 
cents  in  the  last  year.  I  wonder  how  much 
massive  impact  this  Government  can 
have  on  a  little  tomato  farmer. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  the  approach  I 
am  recommending  is  this:  We  do  not  ask 
the  Government  to  do  it.  We  ask  the 
people— all  of  us  together  to  do  it.  But 
we  need  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  you  and  I  to  provide  some 
leadership.  I  would  like  to  see  a  campaign 
which  will  result  in  business  firms  begin- 
ning to  advertise  that  it  has  held  the 
price  line  when  others  had  raised  prices: 
a  program  where  people  would  take  pride 
in  their  union  in  holding  off  exorbitant 
wage  demands. 

We  had  something  really  precious 
going  for  us  in  this  countrj'  in  1965.  The 
gentleman  keeps  talking  about  what  took 
place  between  1960  and  1965.  The  aver- 
age annual  inflation  1960  to  1965  was 
1,3  percent  per  year.  The  people  ought 
to  know  today  for  the  first  time  that  it 
it  IS  going  to  be  7,2  percent  in  just  this 
1  year  if  the  present  rate  continues  The 
dam  broke  in  1966  when  we  made  a  mis- 
take as  a  country— and  I  place  the  blame 
squarely  on  the  Democratic  Executive  as 
well  as  the  Congress  at  that  time,  in  try- 
ing to  fool  ourselves  into  believing  that 
we  could  continue  big  domestic  programs 
and  also  fight  a  new  $30-blllion-a-year 
war  in  Vietnam,  while  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  the  extra 
costs.  That  is  why  we  are  having  this 
infiation  today, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  is  an  informal  effort 
to  control  wages  and  prices  without  tne 
formality  of  legislation.  This  Congress 
would  apparently  have  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation to  provide  authority  to  impose 
such  wage  and  price  controls  since  there 
is  nothing  now  on  the  books  to  permit 
such  controls.  But.  would  the  gentleman 
subscribe  to  the  theory-  of  economics  that 
we  have  infiation  as  a  follow-on  of  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  untoward  spending 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
deficit  of  the  economy  in  the  form  of 
taxation? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  we  have 


been  experiencing  in  the  last  few  months 
from  the  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion and  the  end  of  the  last  one  going 
back  to  1966.  as  you  know,  is  the  result 
of  the  profligacy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  preceding  that  time.  Had 
we  done  a  successful  job  of  sound  eco- 
nomics then,  we  would  either  have  re- 
duced spending  to  live  within  our  income 
or  imposed  necessary  taxe."^  then  to  cover 
what  we  were  spending.  But  we  would 
not  have  had  success  in  controlling  in- 
flation by  imposing  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. We  would  still  have  had  to  pay 
for  this  profligacy  sometime  or  other 
anyway. 

This  was  the  experience  in  World  War 
II.  We  had  imposed  wage  and  price  con- 
trols at  that  time.  After  World  War  n 
when  we  took  off  wage  and  price  controls, 
everj-thing  shot  right  through  the  roof. 
So  we  have  been  paying  for  the  last 
several  months  for  what  happened  pre- 
ceding the  present  period  of  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
Once  this  chain  starts  it  is  like  a  fever. 
To  a  degree,  it  has  to  run  its  course.  But, 
we  have  now  corrected  the  underlying 
imbalancing  factors  by  balancing  the 
budget  and  we  will  do  the  re.st  of  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  by  continuing 
the  surtax.  But  psychology  will  de- 
termine as  to  how  soon  the  thing  runs  its 
course. 

Here  is  where  we  need  presidential 
leadership,  and  here  is  where  we  need 
individual  leadership  in  stopping  the 
psychology  of  inflation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  us 
talk  about  that  for  just  a  little  while. 
Actually  psychological  leadership  does 
not  have  to  be  shown  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  I  believe  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  in  several  instances  it  has 
been  shown. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
pointed  out  that  psychological  leader- 
ship is  not  always  successful.  It  takes 
more  than  that,  I  am  trj'ing  to  check 
right  now  to  flnd  out  the  exact  time,  but 
a  number  of  hearings  were  held  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  a 
couple  of  years  ago  on  this  issue  of  the 
effectiveness  of  jawbone  economics. 
When  we  got  into  it.  we  found  out  that 
President  Johnson's  jawbone,  unlike  the 
jawbone  Samson  used  against  the  Phili- 
stines, was  not  tremendously  successful 
in  halting  inflation. 

The  whole  question  of  leadership  has 
been  raised  by  the  comments  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  so  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  something  fur- 
ther because  I  think  he  is  in  a  position 
to  speak  to  this  problem.  The  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  few  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  did  support  the  President's 
leadership  on  the  surtax  vote:  and  I  trust 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  one  of  those 
who  criticized  the  President  at  the  time 
for  his  effort  to  influence  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  this  important 
economic  issue. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  I  thought  the  Presi- 
dent exercised  leadership  in  that  regard. 
He  u.sed  some  of  the  same  techniques 
which  you  used  to  call  the  arm  twisting 
under  the  last  administration.  You  now 
can  call  them  "vigorous  and  effective 
persuasion,"   But   the  same  techniques 


have  been  used  by  Presidents  of  both 
parties.  They  are  part  of  the  system. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  I  thought  it  was 
vigorous  and  effective,  but  most  of  all 
effective, 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  sur- 
tax is  not  the  only  effort  against  infia- 
tion which  has  been  utilized  by  the 
President.  As  you  will  recall,  when  the 
President  made  his  budget  request  he 
made  requests  that  were  some  $4  billion 
less  than  President  Johnson  had  re- 
quested in  his  budget  of  just  a  few 
weeks  before, 

Mr.  UDALL,  I  commend  him  for  the 
total  reductions  though  I  might  have 
preferred  specific  cuts  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  President 
Nixon's  reductions  show  some  leadership. 
The  Congress  then  tended  to  freeze  that 
budget  request  into  a  maximum  spend- 
ing limit  by  legislating  it  as  such. 

The  President  just  yesterday — and  I 
trust  the  gentleman  read  the  message 
wherein  he  made  note  of  the  limit  to 
the  $192.9  billion  budget  when  he  spoke 
about  the  supplemental  appropriation 
that  he  had  just  signed — President  Nixon 
announced  that  he  would  cut  an  addi- 
tional $3.5  billion  to  maintain  spending 
within  the  statutory  limit.  He  said  he 
believed  he  could  take  additional  funds 
or  expenditures  out  of  the  budget,  be- 
cause of  the  increase  of  uncontrollable 
portions  of  our  Federal  spending,  such 
as  interest  on  the  debt. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that  the  President 
has  asked  for  a  postal  rate  increase 
which  would  take  some  more  money  out 
of  the  private  sector  and  put  it  into 
Government  funds  which  would  further 
assist  in  balancing  the  budget.  If  we 
continue  to  cut  spending  and  try  to  get 
more  money  out  of  the  private  sector, 
then  the  Piesident  has  taken  effective 
economic  action, 

I  think  these  things  will  be  reflected 
in  just  what  the  gentleman  is  seeking, 
and  that  is  a  dampening  effect  on  the 
psychology  of  infiation, 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
looked  at  the  news  wire  this  afternoon 
to  see  what  the  stock  market  did  today. 
It  did  today  just  what  it  has  been  doing 
for  the  past  several  days.  It  went  down 
again. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  report  today  about 
the  7-percent  annual  rate  of  inflation  is 
going  to  kick  off  another  round  of  fears. 
It  will  kick  off  additional  wage  raises, 
and  companies  will  decide  that  they  had 
better  make  more  profits  now,  and  they 
will  raise  prices. 

What  the  gentleman  says  is  true.  There 
are  several  levels  of  effort  halting  infla- 
tion. One  is  budgetary-,  and  I  give  the 
President  a  high  mark  in  this  regard.  I 
commend  him  for  that  leadership  in  ex- 
tending the  surtax.  But  moral  leadership 
is  the  most  crucial  of  all  in  stopping 
something  which  is  basically  psycholog- 
ical. The  President  ought  to  be  saying, 
"People  of  the  cotmtry,  rally  around  me. 
Follow  me.  Defer  purchases  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months.  Do  not  buy  anything. 
And  we  are  all  going  to  point  the  finger  at 
the  companies,  the  people,  and  the  unions 
who  persist  in  feeding  these  fires,"  If  he 
did  this  kind  of  thing,  we  could  stop  it  in 
a  matter  of  weeks,  if  we  would  just  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  it.  Instead,  he  folds 


his  hands  and  rebukes  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy, In  effect  there  is  a  burglar  in  the 
house.  The  ultimate  weapon  is  a  gun.  We 
hope  we  do  not  have  to  use  it — that  of 
wage  and  price  controls — but  the  Presi- 
dent announces  in  advance  that  regard- 
less of  how  desperate  things  become  we 
will  not  use  that  weapon,  I  do  not  think 
really  that  wage  and  price  controls  will 
work  in  all  probability.  But  maybe  some- 
day we  will  have  to  try  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  100  percent — wage  and  price 
controls  do  not  work.  They  merely  defer 
the  impact  of  infiation. 

The  important  thing  that  has  to  be 
said  at  this  point  is  that  in  this  admin- 
istration unlike  the  administration  that 
preceded  it,  we  are  taking  specific  action 
to  do  the  things  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  have  done  and  not  just  talk  quite 
so  much  about  it. 

In  the  previous  administration  the  ex- 
ecutive leaders  talked  a  good  deal  about 
the  problems  of  infiation,  but  it  seems  to 
me  very  little  was  done  that  created  real 
economic  impact.  Talking  about  the  sur- 
tax issue.  President  Johnson  said  it  was 
a  necessarj'  thing  and,  as  I  recall,  it  was 
passed  last  year  with  a  different  disper- 
sion of  votes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  than  was  the  extension  a  few  weeks 
ago.  That  is  something  I  do  not  fully 
understand  because  I  do  not  understand 
what  happens  in  politics  that  changes 
people's  views  about  the  economy. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  noticed  changes  in  vot- 
ing patterns  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  But  it  was  passed 
under  President  Johnson,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  passed  his  administration 
started  the  printing  presses  operating  in 
this  country  and  increased  the  money 
supply,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  1968 
was  an  election  year  or  not.  but  increas- 
ing the  money  supply  tends  to  buoy  up 
the  economy  and  set  the  fires  going  in 
infiation. 

The  result  was  that  the  effect  of  the 
surtax  was  washed  out  by  action  to  in- 
crease the  money  supply  and  credit  at 
the  Federal  level. 

I  would  hope  that  in  spite  of  what 
was  said  by  any  President  or  administra- 
tion leader,  that  economic  policies  and 
statements  are  consistent  in  our  econom- 
ic effort  to  meet  the  problem  of  infiation. 
I  think  this  Nixon  administration  has 
been  consistent. 

I  think  President  Nixon  and  most  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  have  been  consist- 
ent in  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
have  said.  The  difference  is  that  before 
we  had  an  administration  which  was 
talking  an  anti-inflationar>'  game,  but  it 
was  taking  the  actions  that  were  infla- 
tionary and  that  is  exactly  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
gentleman  is  entirely  correct. 

I  am  one  who  was  critical  of  some  as- 
pects of  President  Johnson's  campaign 
against  inflation. 

But  I  do  claim  that  he  took  the  tough 
steps  which  laid  the  groundwork  so  that 
the  budgetary-  situation  could  be  brought 
under  control.  I  am  willing  to  praise  that 
just  as  I  am  willing  to  praise  President 
Nixon  for  his  action  to  bring  about 
budgetary  balance. 
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I  do  not  agree  as  to  some  of  the  actions 
you  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the 
budget. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  just  like  to  make 
one  correction.  The  President  did  not 
bring  the  budget  into  balance  by  in- 
creasing income  and  decreasing  expend- 
itures. He  did  so  by  changing  the  way 
the  budget  was  handled,  by  moving  away 
from  the  administrative  budget  and  add- 
ing income  from  trust  funds.  This  "mir- 
ror" washed  out  what  was  under  pre- 
vious methods  of  accounting  a  $6  or  $7 
billion  deficit  last  year  and  brought  it 
into  balance. 

That  is  not  really  an  exercise  of  the 
hard  muscle  that  it  takes  to  do  some- 
thing about  inflation.  That  is  a  little  bit 
of  chicanery 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  seen  no  action  by 
President  Nixon  to  go  back  to  an  ad- 
ministrative budget  system.  The  budget 
balance  you  claim  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  based  on  the  overall  na- 
tional accounts  budget  rather  than  the 
administrative  budget. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  was  just  an- 
nounced further,  may  I  say.  a  $2.9  bil- 
lion cut  on  executive  agencies. 

Let  me  point  this  out  to  you.  I  think 
the  reason  I  am  on  my  feet  is  not  that 
I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
terrible  economic  crisis  facing  this  Na- 
tion, but  rather  to  disagree  as  to  the 
action."-  of  President  Nixon  in  this  regard 
in  the  past  6  months. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  remember  a 
person  in  my  lifetime  who  has  exer- 
cised more  political  courage  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  bring- 
ing the  Nation's  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  really  question  whether  or  not  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to 
go  out  and  chop  down  the  tomato 
farmer.  The  tomato  farmer  is  not  look- 
ing so  much  to  President  Nixon,  who  has  ' 
made  his  record  clear  by  standing  up 
and  insisting  on  a  tax  surcharge,  insist- 
ing on  budget  reduction,  and  advocating 
a  tax  reform,  as  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  what  does  he  see?  He  sees  a  Con- 
gress raising  its  own  salaries  by  40  per- 
cent as  the  first  official  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Then  we  go 
on  and  we  add  more  and  more  expendi- 
tures to  every  single  budget  item  that 
is  brought  before  the  House.  Then  the 
coup  de  grace  is  administered  when  the 
House  finally  rises  to  its  responsibility 
and  passes  a  surtax  bill.  The  bill  is  then 
sent  to  the  Senate,  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  says.  "We  may  get 
around  to  it  in  a  few  months,  but  only- 
only— when    we   consider   tax    reform." 
And  the  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  any 
Member  of   this  House   that   that  is  a 
false  issue.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
basic    economic   facts   of   life   and    the 
problem  of  inflation  facing  this  country. 
You  cannot  lay  the  charge  of  lack  of 
leadership  on  the  doorstep  of  this  ad- 
ministration, with  the  gentleman's  own 
party  leadership  acting  the  way  it  is  in 
the  other  body. 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  want  my  silence 


to  imply  that  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's analysis  of  the  situation,  because 
I  do  not.  I  have  tried  to  say  frankly, 
candidly,  and  openly  here  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  administration  have  taken 
some  of  the  action  that  is  necessary,  and 
some  of  it  has  been  painful.  My  charge 
is  limited  today  to  a  default  in  this  one 
vital  area.  The  thrust  of  my  remarks 
today  has  been  that  inflation  is  as  much 
psychological  as  economic,  and  that  we 
can  stop  it  through,  counterpsychology. 
Leadership  in  this  area  is  vital,  and  in 
this  area  the  President  has  almost 
totally  defaulted. 

We  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  he 
would  come  forward  with  a  program  to 
educate  the  people  of  this  country  and 
to  lead  them.  Your  tomato  farmer  in 
Tennessee  is  dying  for  someone  to  tell 
him  how  he  can  help  fight  inflation.  I 
am  not  worrying  about  him  making  too 
large  a  profit.  But  I  am  worried  about  the 
profits  of  the  steel  companies,  the  auto 
companies,  the  drug  companies,  and  the 
oil  companies  which  are  showing  record 
highs  and  are  still  going  up.  Until  we 
stop  that  kind  of  rise  in  profits,  we  will 
not  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  listening  to  the  gentleman's 
special  order  and  to  the  contributions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  I  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown >.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  for  a  moment  to  the  charge  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  deficient  in  speaking  out 
on  the  question  of  the  inflationary  psy- 
chology which  grips  many  elements  of 
the  American  body  politic  as  a  result  of 
several  years  of  overspending  by  the  pre- 
vious administrations  and  by  previous 
Congresses. 
I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
■  Arizona  that  my  recollection  of  what  the 
President  has  said  on  this  issue  and  what 
has  been  said  most  forcibly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Stans,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
is  different  from  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Maurice  Stans,  in  my 
presence  and  before  an  audience  of  some 
1,000  Minnesotans,  spoke  out  at  great 
length  about  the  inflationai-y  psychology 
and  the  inflationary  syndrome.  In  doing 
so  he  referred  frequently  to  statements 
made  by  President  Nixon  in  speaking  out 
against  this  inflationary  psychology  and 
urging  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
elements  of  our  society  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  referred,  asking 
them  to  react,  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests by  showing  restraint  in  this  area. 
So  I  must  express  a  modest  disagreement 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  in  his 
charge  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  principal  Cabinet  officers 
have  been  silent  in  speaking  out  about 
inflationary  psychology  or  inflationary 
syndrome.  I  believe  that  the  record  is  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  concede  to  the  gentle- 
man his  very  sincere  views,  and  I  regret 


that  we  disagree  on  this  point.  A  lot  of 
pious  sermonizing — and  maybe  that  is 
an  unfair  characterization — but  a  lot  of 
generalized  conversation  against  infla- 
tion will  not  do  the  job.  Someone  must 
exert  a  specific  moral  force  so  that  a  busi- 
ness that  raises  its  already  exorbitant 
profits  to  a  higher  rate  is  going  to  know 
that  the  public  is  looking,  and  that  the 
public  will  not  patronize  such  a  con- 
cern. The  President  seems  so  afraid  of 
doing  something  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
did,  or  maybe  overdid.  Because  he  singled 
out  some  specific  labor  unions,  or  steel 
company,  or  some  particular  segment  of 
industry,  Mr.  Nixon  does  nothing. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  middle  ground.  I 
am  suggesting  that  there  may  be  a  bi- 
partisan approach.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  President  get  a  half  dozen  econo- 
mists, a  half  dozen  specialists  from  both 
political  parties,  not  identified  with  this 
administration,  to  tell  the  Nation  that 
the  profits  in  this  industry  or  in  that  in- 
dustry are  too  high,  that  a  wage  settle- 
ment in  a  key  industry  is  really  out  of 
line  in  the  present  situation.  That  action 
would  be  taken,  not  with  any  legal  force, 
but  with  some  moral  force.  If  the  tomato 
farmer  in  Tennessee  can  read  those  find- 
ings, he  will  not  buy  from  that  kind  of 
company  which  is  raising  prices  to  an 
exorbitant  level.  This  is  the  kind  of  spe- 
cific leadership  I  am  calling  for. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  told  about  infla- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
knows  how  bad  inflation  is.  I  know  how 
bad  it  is.  The  question  is  what  to  do  about 
it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  has 
used  the  word  "psychology."  He  has  said 
that  there  has  been  no  speaking  out  by 
the  President  on  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
ca's inflationary  psychology.  It  is  on  that 
issue  that  I  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Aiizona. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  has  expired. 


OPENING  UP  OUR  SPACE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  '  Mr.  Keith  »  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose 
today  is  to  comment  on  the  future  space 
program,  and  my  hope — and  I  trust  it  is 
shared  by  most  of  my  colleagues — to 
broaden  it,  that  we  might  become  even 
more  effective  in  the  years  ahead. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  iMr.  Udalli  is  still  in 
the  Chamber,  I  would  like  to  say  we  in 
the  Congress  certainly  share  equally  the 
responsibility  for  this  inflation  spiral  in 
which  we  are  caught.  We  could  have  set 
the  tone  in  the  previous  administration. 
Inflation  is  a  giant  phenomenon  that  is 
very  hard  to  resist  and  then  to  reverse. 
We  in  Congress  share,  to  a  large  extent, 
responsibility  with  the  previous  admin- 
istration for  the  inflation  that  we  have 
had  in  the  last  7  or  8  years  and  which 
will  continue  at  least  until  this  admin- 
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istration  and  this  Congress  do  more  than 
we  have  done  to  reverse  it. 

So  far  we  have  not  made  a  very  good 
start:  We  have  increased  our  own  pay, 
we  have  increased  the  appropriation  that 
was  requested  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, we  have  increased  the  request 
of  the  administration  insofar  as  the 
NASA  program  was  concerned,  and  yes- 
terday we  increased  our  pensions,  and 
the  liability  of  the  government — and 
that  means  the  taxpayers — for  benefits 
that  will  eventually  cost  nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

So  we  have  to  have  stronger  leadership 
on  both  sides  and  in  both  branches  of 
the  Government,  if  the  inflationary 
spiral  is  ever  to  be  slowed. 

Now,  as  to  my  observations  on  the 
success  of  the  Apwllo  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Nation  and  the  world 
are  united,  as  never  before,  in  admira- 
tion of  the  brave  men  of  Apollo  11.  Their 
flight  has  brought  mankind  to  a  truly 
new  frontier,  and  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  us  all. 

Last  Sunday  night,  the  whole  world 
was  watching  the  exploits  of  our  astro- 
nauts as  they  stepped  onto  the  moon. 
Today,  as  they  return  from  their  epochal 
journey,  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
recognize  again  how  much  they  have  in 
common.  For  America's  astronauts  came 
to  the  moon  in  the  name  of  mankind, 
and  all  of  mankind  shares  in  America's 
pride.  As  astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  said 
with  his  first  step  onto  the  moon's  sur- 
face: "One  small  step  for  man.  .  .  .  One 
giant  leap  for  mankind." 

This  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time, 
I  feel,  for  the  United  States  to  offer  to 
join  with  other  nations  of  the  world  in 
joint  space  exploration  efforts. 

For  10  years  we  have  carried  the  total 
burden  of  developing  our  national  space 
exploration  capability.  At  the  same  time. 
as  the  world  knows,  the  Russians  have 
pursued  parallel  goals,  with  some  success 
as  well.  But,  the  duplication  of  national 
efforts  has  caused  a  huge  waste  of  money 
for  both  countries.  And  other  nations — 
with  specialized  skills  that  could  have 
proved  most  helpful — have  only  stood 
on  the  sidelines  and  watched. 

-Apollo  11  has  shown  conclusively  that 
the  planets  are  not  our  national  prov- 
ince. The  victory  of  our  three  brave 
astronauts  over  the  extraterritorial  vac- 
uum was  mankind's  victory,  not  our  own. 
It  is  time  for  all  mankind  to  share  the 
burden  and  the  benefits,  as  well  as  the 
glory,  of  the  conquering  of  this  last, 
greatest  frontier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  this  is 
not  a  new  concept.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning our  space  program  has  been  based 
on  the  principles  of  openness  and  sharing 
of  information. 

The  original  legislation  establishing 
NASA  orders  specifically  that  our  space 
program  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind,  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations  and  groups  of  nations. 
And,  we  are  today  working  with  dozens 
of  nations  in  various  aspects  of  space  ex- 
ploration— from  tracking  satellites  to 
exchanging  meteorological  data. 

Now,  when  all  the  world's  attention  is 
focused  on  this  arena — now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  tread  new  ground  on  eart;h,  as 


our  astronauts  have  trod  new  ground  on 
the  moon.  We  have  in  the  past  offered 
limited  cooperation,  and  gotten  limited 
response.  Let  us  now  offer  total  coopera- 
tion. We  may  not  get  a  total  response — 
indeed,  we  may  not  get  any  response.  But 
it  would  be  a  gesture  in  the  finest  Ameri- 
can tradition — in  the  tradition  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Marshall  plan  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  plan 
and  open  skies  proposal. 

We  have  always  been  a  generous,  shar- 
ing nation,  walling  to  contribute  our 
skills  and  resources  to  the  international 
good.  To  offer  to  share  our  space  tech- 
nology, in  the  wake  of  the  Apollo  suc- 
cess, would  follow  in  that  tradition. 

Another  reason  for  offering  to  share 
in  the  exploration  of  space  is  the  less  al- 
truistic one  of  cost.  Rich  as  we  are,  we 
as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  spare  the 
resources  that  a  truly  comprehensive 
space  program  requires.  With  other  na- 
tions involved,  we  WTDuld  not  only  be 
moving  strongly  toward  decreasing  in- 
ternational friction,  but  also  toward 
easing  domestic  problems,  since  we  could 
then  afford  more  for  our  housing,  our 
cities,  and  our  environmental  needs. 

Let  me  suggest  that  there  are  many 
precedents  for  such  cooperative  efforts  as 
those  I  envision.  In  oceanography,  to 
some  extent,  and  to  a  larger  extent  in 
fisheries,  we  have  been  holding  success- 
ful joint  research  projects  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  many  other  nations  for  a 
number  of  years. 

I  am  imder  no  illusions  that  this  reso- 
lution will  usher  in  the  millenium.  The 
Soviets  have  traditionally  been  cautious 
of  western  contacts.  They  have  feared, 
with  some  justification,  that  exposure 
to  different  social  systems,  with  such  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression,  would  not  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

This  is  how  it  has  been  in  the  past; 
but  things  are  changing,  perhaps  even 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  me  quote  Dr. 
Thomas  Paine,  NASA's  director: 

We  have  seen  In  the  past  several  years  a 
more  open  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
tJnlon.  TTiey  have  revealed  far  more  than 
they  ever  had  In  the  past.  It  would  be  my 
guess  that  this  trend  would  continue,  and 
perhaps  In  the  future  there  may  be  oppor- 
tunity for  this  sort  of  thing,  that  in  the 
past  would  have  been  precluded. 

That  future  time  about  which  Dr. 
Paine  talked  may  be  at  hand.  If  we 
were  to  offer  again  our  hand  in  space 
cooperation,  and  they  were  to  refuse,  we 
would  have  lost  nothing.  But  if  they 
were  to  accept,  the  cause  of  world  co- 
operation would  have  gained  immeasur- 
ably. 

This  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
emphatically  and  formally  present 
America's  invitation  to  other  techno- 
logically advanced  nations  to  join  our 
space  programs.  Such  a  joint  effort 
would  certainly  produce  a  more  compre- 
hensive space  program  than  we  alone 
can  afford  to  support,  wealthy  as  we  are. 
More  importantly,  it  would  engender  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  of  unity  that 
could  significantly  foster  world  coopera- 
tion and  contribute  to  the  lowering  of 
world  tensions. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  President  to 
make  such  a  generoiis  gesture.  I  hope 


that  he  will — such  opportunities  are  rare 
indeed.  Not  often  does  the  world  feel 
the  unity  and  pride  in  man's  achieve- 
ment than  it  does  today. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  of- 
fering a  concurrent  resolution  which  I 
am  glad  to  report  is  being  cosponsored 
by  several  very  distinguished  colleagues, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  colleagues  number 
among  them  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Pulton*  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Mosher),  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  In  addition, 
there  are  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, Mr  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Cahill.  Mr. 
Giaimo.  Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr. 
Roih.  Mr.  Cowger.  Mr.  Findley.  Mr. 
Mayne.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Car- 
ter. Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  305 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  future  ex- 
ploration of  space  frontiers  Jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  other  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  world 
Whereas    the    flight    of    Apollo     11     has 
brought   mankind   to   a    truly  new   frontier 
and    captured    the    Imagination    of    all    the 
peoples  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Apollo  11  flight  has  made  all 
nations  of  the  world  aware  of  how  much 
they  have  In  common  in  the  exploration  of 
the  frontiers  of  space,  as  expressed  in  Astro- 
naut Nell  Armstrong's  historic  phrase.  "One 
small  step  for  man — one  giant  leap  for  man- 
kind": and 

Whereas  the  combined  efforts  of  the  tech- 
nologically advanced  nations  of  the  world 
would  certainly  produce  a  more  compre- 
hensive space  program  than  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  support  alone;  and 

Whereas  by  sharing  the  burden  of  space 
exploration  with  other  nations  of  the  United 
States  could  Increase  Its  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  here  on  earth;  both 
at  home  and  abroad:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Rewlved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  formally  Invite  other  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  world  to  Join  with  the 
United  States  in  future  efforts  to  conquer 
the  frontiers  of  space  exploration  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

The  eagerness  with  which  these 
Members  of  Congress  responded  to  the 
mimeographed  letter  I  sent  out  to  them. 
telling  them  of  my  intent  to  offer  this 
resolution,  indicates  to  me,  and  I  believe 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country',  the 
soundness  of  this  principle. 

I  hope  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  regardless  of  what  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  this,  will  get  the  message 
and  once  again  try  more  formally  and 
more  emphatically  to  make  this  a  world- 
wide effort  so  that  all  mankind  all  over 
this  globe  might  share  in  this  great  ef- 
fort to  open  the  secrets  of  space,  and 
hopefully  to  help  all  mankind  for  all 
time. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  LINK— CHARLES 
APPLETON  MEYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  the  appointment 
of  Charles  A.  Meyer  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, few  of  us  were  acquainted  with 
him  or  his  unique  qualifications  for  that 
very  important  position. 

In  the  succeeding  months  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  Charles  Meyer 
at  work  and  I,  for  one,  have  been  enor- 
mously impressed  with  his  performance. 
In  these  few  months  he  has  demon- 
strated his  complete  grasp  of  the  com- 
plex problems  being  faced  by  Latin 
America,  and  his  ability  to  deal  compe- 
tently with  them.  He  has  shown  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  long  standing  dedication 
to  and  regard  for  the  people  of  Latin 
America  which  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead. 

Although  it  appeared  some  months 
ago.  art  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
outlined  Mr.  Meyer's  background  and  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  this 
outstanding  gentleman  who,  in  my  esti- 
mate, is  doing  a  very  fine  job  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert   the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Inter-American    Link — Charles    Appleton 
Meyer 

Washington,  March  10. — Charles  Apple- 
ton  Meyer  admitted  publicly  today — probably 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life — that  he  was 
"a  little  bit  frightened." 

A  few  moments  before,  at  an  Impromptu 
news  conference.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P  Rogers  introduced  the  tall,  elegant  New 
Englander  as  his  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  President 
Ni.xon,  he  said,  would  shortly  send  Mr. 
Meyer's  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. 

The  State  Department  press  corps,  puzzled 
and  rumor-ridden  for  the  last  eight  weeks 
as  to  who  would  eventually  fill  the  post, 
reacted  to  Mr.  Meyer  with  unusual  benevo- 
lence. 

■He  was  good."  said  one  hard-bitten  ob- 
server. 'He  said  little — which  was  smart. 
He  declined  to  comment  on  policy  questions 
until  he  could  get  briefed.  He  looks  like  a 
diplomat — and  he  behaved  like  one." 

GRANDFATHER  AN  AMBASSADOR 

Diplomacy  runs  in  "'Charley"  Meyer's  blood, 
although  this  will  be  his  first  taste  of  Gov- 
ernment service  His  grandfather.  George  von 
Lengerke  Meyer,  was  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Am- 
bassador to  Italy  and  was  a  prime  mover  In 
persuading  Czarlst  Russia  to  accept  the 
United  States  mediation  that  ended  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese war  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  In 
1905. 

The  Assistant  Secretary-designate  has  risen 
to  eminence  not  through  diplomacy  but 
through  retailing.  Born  into  the  Massachu- 
setts "establishment''  on  both  sides  of  his 
family — his  mother  was  a  Saltonstall — he 
entered  Sears,  Roebuck  at  the  bottom  upon 
graduation  from  Harvard  in  1939. 

He  helped  the  company  president  at  the 
time,  the  redoubtable  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood 
open  a  company  outlet  in  Havana  in  1942. 
After  service  In  the  Pacific  as  an  Army  cap- 
tain, he  rejoined  the  company  and  spent  the 
next  12  years — from  1947-60 — expanding 
Sears.  Roebuck  operations  throughout  Latin 
America. 


"We  started  out  originally  hoping  to  ex- 
port our  products  to  Latin  America  and  sell 
them  at  competitive  prices,"  he  recalled  to- 
day. "But  between  1948-^9  the  Latin  coun- 
tries had  run  through  the  accumulated  for- 
eign exchange  they'd  earned  during  the  war. 
This  resulted  in  a  totally  different  ball  game." 
Prom  then  on  Mr.  Meyer's  main  task  was 
to  travel  throughout  the  hemisphere  per- 
suading Latin  manufacturers  to  produce 
goods  for  sale  through  Sears  outlets.  Prom 
1953-1955  he  lived  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  ac- 
quiring fluency  in  Spanish  and  coming  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  Latin  American 
mentality. 

Prom  1955  to  1960  he  was  based  in  Chicago 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  Sears'  hemis- 
phere operations.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his 
policies,  all  goods  sold  now  in  Sears  outlets 
In  Colombia,  Mexico  and  Peru  are  locally 
produced  and  in  other  countries  the  propor- 
tion of  locally  manufactured  products  is 
steadily  rising. 

For  the  last  nine  years  Mr.  Meyer  has  been 
vice  president  for  the  company's  United 
States  Southwest  and  Eastern  areas — with 
about  85.000  employes  under  his  supervision. 
"We  chose  him, "  said  a  senior  State  De- 
partment official  recently,  "because  we 
wanted  someone  who  knew  Latin  America, 
who  spoke  Spanish,  and  who  had  broad  ad- 
ministrative experience.  We  also  thought 
that  Charles  Meyer  had  a  personal  manner — 
you  might  call  it  a  style — that  would  help  in 
dealing  with  our  Latin  American  friends.'" 
Mr.  Meyer,  who  was  born  June  27.  1918,  is 
tall,  courteous  and  soft-spoken  and  still  has 
a  trace  of  his  New  England  accent.  He  is 
likely  to  go  over  well  with  the  Latin  diplo- 
mats and  officials — once  they  come  to  know 
him.  The  Latins  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
background  and  Mr.  Meyer  combines  family 
background  with  a  hardheaded  sense  of  busi- 
ness, Latin  politics  and  economics. 

His  directorship  in  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany may  prove  an  Initial  handicap  owing 
to  the  company"s  "big  business"  image  among 
Latin  leftists.  But  Mr.  Meyer  took  pains  today 
to  point  out  that  he  has  resigned  from  the 
board  of  United  Fruit  and  five  other  com- 
panies to  avoid  any  possible  "conflict  of  in- 
terest'" problems  in  his  new  task. 

He  is  also  conferring  with  State  Depart- 
ment legal  experts  on  his  holdings  in  Sears. 
Roebuck  and  the  Gillette  company. 
seems  "first  rate" 
"At  least  his  background  is  retailing — and 
not  oil  or  mineral  mining,"  said  one  Latin 
ambassador.  "'We  don"t  know  him  yet  but 
he  seems  to  be  a  first-rate  appointment." 

To  help  him  with  the  complexities  ahead 

notarly  the  gathering  quarrel  with  Peru  ever 
expropriation  of  United  States  oil  prop- 
erties— the  new  Assistant  Secretary  brings 
expertise,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  wife  and 
family  who  share  his  regard  for  the  Latin 
American  peoples. 

His  wife,  the  former  Suzanne  Seybur,  and 
their  two  children,  Brooke  and  Nancy,  keep 
up  their  Spanish  with  two  Colombian  maids 
who  have  been  in  their  service  for  16  years. 
"We  bought  a  ski  lodge  in  Vail,  Colo.,  some 
years  ago  and  lt"s  the  nearest  to  home  the 
kids  have  ever  had,"  Mr.  Meyer  said.  "We 
try  to  get  there  several  times  a  vear  when- 
ever we  can.  But  don"t  get  the"  idea  that 
there's  any  conflict  of  interest  between  my 
little  ski  lodge  and  skiing  interests  in  Por- 
tlllo.  Chile.  There  Isn't!" 


NEW  YORK  BAR  FOR  ATLANTIC 
UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Federal  Bar  CouncU's  Committee 


on  Legislation  has  recently  added  its 
prestigious  endorsement  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  283,  the  Atlantic 
Union  resolution. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  Congress, 
this  resolution  was  approved  and  favor- 
ably reported  out  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Although  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  to  get  floor  action 
on  it  in  the  rush  to  adjourn,  prospects 
are  much  better  this  year.  Presently,  over 
80  Members  are  listed  as  cosponsors  of 
the  Atlantic  Union  resolution.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  a  new  President  who  has 
himself  recently  and  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  concept  of  Atlantic  Union. 
Hope  for  the  peace  and  freedom  which 
unity  and  confederation  make  possible  is 
now  nearer  than  ever  before.  I  hope  that 
we  have  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  act 
now  that  it  is  within  reach. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Council's  endorsement,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  it  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point : 

Report  on  Resolutions  Calling  for  Con- 
vention To  Explore  Closer  Unity  of  Free 
Peoples 

Bipartisan  resolutions  offered  by  Repre- 
sentatives Paul  Findley  of  Illinois  (H.  Con. 
Res.  283)  and  Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Minne- 
sota (H.  Con.  Res.  284)  in  the  91st  Congress 
flrst  session  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
others  seek  to  establish  a  United  States 
delegation  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  fu- 
ture union  with  other  free  nations.  This 
concept,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  such 
diverse  leaders  as  President  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on, Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. H.  Rep.  No.  1656,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
( 1968 1 .  The  proposal  has  likewise  received 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  and  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association.  114  Cong.  Rec. 
No.  157,  H9168  (daily  ed.  9/25/68);  115  Cong. 
Rec.  No.  15,  E434   (daily  ed.  1/23  69). 

We  agree  with  the  State  Bar  panel  that: 
"The  resolution  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  would  not  commit  this  country 
to  anything.  It  would  marely  give  express 
Congressional  approval  to  exploration  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  future  Atlantic  federation 
or  wider  union  of  free  peoples.  Although 
the  resolution  is  drafted  in  Atlantic  terms, 
we  see  nothing  in  it  which  would  preclude 
inclusion  of  other  free  peoples  In  the  dis- 
cussions proposed  or  in  any  resulting  union. 
Likewise,  we  see  nothing  in  the  resolution  to 
preclude  consultation  with  non-govern- 
mental as  well  as  governmental  representa- 
tives from  other  free  nations. 

•"The  tragedy  in  Czechoslovakia  in  August 
1968  has  lent  new  poignancy  to  careful  ex- 
ploration of  these  possibilities.  The  need  for 
such  exploration  is  emphasized  by  currency 
crises  and  the  need  for  cooperation  for  aid- 
ing developing  nations.  .  .  .'" 

Winston  Churchill  told  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1941,  that  "Prodigious  hammer  strokes 
have  been  needed  to  bring  us  together  .  .  ."" 
He  also  said  of  the  tragedies  of  his  time  that 
their  explanation  was  that  '".  .  .  there  was 
no  unity.  There  was  no  vision  .  .  .""  The 
pending  resolutions  offer  us  the  opportunity 
to  move  toward  such  unity  without  waiting 
for  further  hammer  strokes  in  the  form  of 
currency  crises  or  tragedies  such  as  that  of 
August  1968. 

As  stated  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter.  greater  than  national 
problems  require  greater  than  national  solu- 
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tlons.   The  needs  of   the  last  third  of  this 
century  cannot  be  met  without  great  new 
initiatives  such  as  those  proposed  by  Repre- 
sentative Findley  and  Phaser  in  their  reso- 
lutions and  approved  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee   in  July   1968.  We  there- 
fore urge  favorable  action  on  the  resolutions. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee  on  Legislation,  Federal  Bar 
Council:    Richard    A.    Givens,    Chair- 
man; Peter  K.  Leisure,  Secretary;  Har- 
old Baer,  Jr.,  Robert  Belton,  Vincent  L. 
Broderlck,    Thomas    CahlU,    Sol    Nell 
Corbin,    Clarence    Dunaville,    Thomas 
R.    Parrell,    Mahlon    M.    Frankhauser, 
Victor  Friedman,  William  J.  Gllbreth, 
Federick     Greenman.     James     Grell- 
sheimer,  Arthur  M.  Handler,  Robert  L. 
King,  Moses  L.  Kove,  Pierre  N.  Leval, 
Anthony  P.  Marshall,  Robert  McMillan, 
J.  Edward  Meyer  III,  Edith  Miller,  Gary 
Naftalis.  Paul  Perlto,  John  Robinson, 
Mortimer   Todel,   Nancy   F.    Wechsler, 
Gerald  Walpln,  James  D.  Zirin. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  DECLARATION 
SIGNALS  FOREIGN  POLICY  RE- 
TREAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  27,  1961.  I  addressed  the  House 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration had  shown  incredible  na- 
ivete in  its  soft  and  useless  declaration  on 
Captive  Nations  Week.  I  contrasted  the 
late  President's  weak  and  apologetic 
proclamation  to  the  dynamic  and  hard- 
hitting declaration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1959  and  1960. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Nixon,  I  hoped  that  we  would  see  force- 
ful and  effective  pronouncements  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  a  strategic 
shift  in  foreign  policy.  After  waiting  for 
6  months,  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen 
no  basic  change  in  either  the  State  De- 
partment or  our  foreign  policy  Possibly 
the  best  example  of  this  "business  as 
usual"  trend  at  the  State  Department  is 
indicated  by  the  President's  1969  Captive 
Nations  declaration.  It  was  frustratingly 
inane  and  perfunctorj'. 

Wliat  did  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
claim? Note  his  statement  well: 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1969 
(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  1959  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  eacli  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 


achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  19,  1969,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week."' 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  and  to  recommit  themselves  to 
the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  those  captive  nations. 

What  did  President  Nixon  proclaim? 
Note  it  well,  too: 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1969 

(A    proclamation    by   the   President   of    the 

United  States  of  America  i 

By  Joint  Resolution  on  July  17,  1959,  the 
Eighty-Sixth  Congress  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  designation  of  the  third  week 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Ten  years 
have  passed  and  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  International  affairs.  But  one 
thing  that  has  not  changed  is  the  desire  for 
national  Independence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
13.  1969,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
tliem  to  renew  their  devotion  to  the  high 
ideals  on  which  our  nation  was  fouiaded  and 
has  prospered  and  to  sustain  with  under- 
standing and  sympathy  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  all  nations  for  independ- 
ence and  human  freedom. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-fourth, 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House. 

Think  of  that.  No  mention  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, no  mention  of  the  repressive 
Communist  policies,  no  mention  even  of 
the  word  "Communist"  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  is  merely  one  of  the  many  cases 
of  the  State  Department  thumbing  its 
nose  at  the  Congress  and  at  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Congress  did  not  antici- 
pate the  type  of  declaration  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  when  it  passed 
the  original  resolution  calling  for  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  July  of  each  year. 
Lest  there  be  any  doubt,  reread  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  embodied  in 
law: 

Captive    Nations    Week — Public    Law    No. 

86-90 

resolutions 

S.J.  Res.  Ill 

H.J.  Res.  454.  459 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
Its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds:  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 


and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan. 
North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  ihe 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
.pendence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week""  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  Is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 

President  Eisenhower  clearly  knew 
who  the  subjugator,  the  captor  was.  He 
referred  to  '"imperialistic  and  aggressive 
policies  of  Soviet  communism"  and  the 
"peoples  of  the  Soviet-dominated  na- 
tions" throughout  his  declaration.  Have 
the  10  years  from  1959  to  1969  found 
communism  mellowing  or  changing?  Of 
course  not.  Hundreds  of  examples  could 
be  given  of  Communist  brutality,  treach- 
ery, and  subjugation  of  its  people  and 
those  of  the  captive  nations.  The  events 
m  Czechoslovakia  are  but  one  of  recent 
memory.  I  recently  placed  in  the  Record 
the  10-part  series  of  Anatole  Shub  which 
vividly  portrays  the  vindictive  repression 
of  civil  liberties  within  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  Kremlin  leaders. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this,  why  such  a 
meaningless  Captive  Nations  declara- 
tion? Those  of  us  who  have  always  been 
distrustful  of  the  State  Department  have 
no  reason,  whatsoever,  to  think  that  we 
are  any  better  off  there.  I  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  President  than  hi.s  prede- 
cessors, but  even  he  has  not  lived  up  to 
his  promise  of  cleaning  out  the  State 
Department. 

As  a  daily  State  Department  watcher. 
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I  will  make  one  case  in  point.  Contrasted 
to  the  weak  and  disappointing  Captive 
Nations  declaration,  Secretary  Rogers 
publicly  complimented  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  last  week.  The 
front  page  of  the  Saturday,  July  12,  1969, 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  contains 
the  following  three-column  heading: 
"Rogers  Praises  Gromyko  for  'Positive 
Tone'  of  Talk." 

Is  our  foreign  policy  one  of  compli- 
menting the  enemy  when  they  make  a 
favorable  gesture  and  then  saying  noth- 
ing when  they  continue  on  their  regular 
conspiratorial,  aggressive,  and  subver- 
sive way?  Balance  the  July  12  statement 
with  the  Captive  Nations  declaration  and 
you  get  some  idea  why  many  of  us  do  not 
trust  the  State  Department. 

We  have  not  seen  any  real  change  in 
the  State  Department.  Even  worse,  we 
have  not  seen  anything  that  would  indi- 
cate there  will  be  a  change  in  the  State 
Department.  We  were  promised  a  change. 
As  a  loysd  Nixon  supporter,  I  told  people 
there  would  be  a  change  and  I  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  there  is  a  change. 

whether  you  liked  John  Foster  Dulles 
or  not,  it  was  at  least  recorded  in  his- 
tory that  there  was  a  fundamental 
change  in  policy  from  the  Ti-uman  ad- 
ministration to  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. There  has  been  no  such  change 
from  the  Johnson  administration  to  the 
Nixon  administration.  Like  many  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  still  hoping  but  it  would  be 
the  height  of  cowardice  to  sit  back  and 
supinely  wait.  What  we  Republicans  crit- 
Icisjed  under  Johnson  and  Kennedy  we 
should  continue  to  criticize  under  our 
party's  President  if  we  are  to  retain  any 
of  the  faith  that  the  American  people 
have  in  us  as  legislators  and  as  Re- 
publicans. 


MEAGER  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  McClory),  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  voted  today  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
12964,  appropriating  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, I  must  express  my  dismay  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  funds  included 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  particularly  discour- 
aged at  the  meager  appropriation  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  established  by  the 
1968  omnibus  crime  bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  provide  a  large  measure  of  sup- 
port for  our  States  and  municipalities  in 
the  fight  against  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  amend- 
ment to  establish  the  National  Institute, 
I  am  particularly  distressed  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  repwrt — page 
12 — recommends  a  distribution  of  funds 
which  would  leave  the  National  Institute 
with  a  mere  $7.5  million.  This  is  almost 
$13  million  less  than  the  administration 
recommended  in  its  conservative  budget 


estimate.  It  is  far  below  the  figure  of 
$30  million  which  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGregor)  recom- 
mended during  debate  on  this  measure 
on  August  8,  1967,  see  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113,  part  16,  page  21843. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees,  by  establishing  a  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  it  was  expected  that 
through  grants,  studies,  research,  and 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, the  Institute  might  serve  as 
the  focal  point  for  advancing  modem 
techniques  for  combating  crime  and  for 
providing  improved  training  facilities  to 
enable  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
oflQcers  to  deal  with  every  aspect  of 
criminal  activity  and  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  by  short- 
changing the  National  Institute,  and  by 
second  guessing  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as 
the  responsible  elements  in  our  admin- 
istration dedicated  to  reducing  cnme 
in  America,  the  goals  of  the  National 
Institute  have  been  seriously  set  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
corresponding  committee  of  the  other 
body  will  deal  more  generously  with  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  to  combat  crime  and 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  direct  that  effort.  In  addition,  I  am 
hopeful  that  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  when  meeting  in  a 
committee  of  conference,  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  more  adequate  fund- 
ing of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice.  Indeed, 
a  full  funding  at  the  figure  recommended 
by  the  administration  of  $20.9  million 
should  be  a  minimum  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence report  might  include  a  figure  of 
$30  or  $40  million  in  order  that  a  sub- 
stantial and  effective  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  training  might 
be  initiated — in  fulfilling  the  objectives 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  passed  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who 
has  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  and  who  is  extremely 
well  versed  on  its  provisions  and  poten- 
tial. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
for  his  remarks  and  to  congratulate  him 
for  his  fine  leadership  in  the  successful 
effort  to  establish  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice. 

I  would  strongly  echo  my  colleague's 
eloquent  testimony  that  the  research 
and  development  funding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  is  totally  in- 
adequate. The  Department's  request  for 
S20.9  million  for  R.  &  D.  covering  all  of 
criminal  justice  has  been  cut  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  $7.5  million. 
With  crime  rates  mounting  and  citizen 
fear  of  crime  reaching  unprecedented 
levels  in  our  history,  this  $7.5  million 
represents  less  than  four-hundredths  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  Federal  expendi- 


tures for  research  and  develc^ment  in 
all  fields  and  only  3  percent  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
appropriation.  Recent  polls  show  that 
crime  is  the  No.  1  concern  of  American 
citizens,  and  this  low  level  of  investment 
in  research  and  development,  to  me,  re- 
flects a  scandalous  and  irrational  estab- 
lishment of  national  priorities  and  al- 
location of  resources. 

Our  police  are  solving  fewer  than  20 
percent  of  crimes  reported  to  them;  our 
courts  are  clogged  so  much  that  the 
threat  of  deterrence  is  all  but  depleted; 
our  corrections  establishment  produces 
recidivism  rates  up  to  70  percent.  Mere 
infusion  of  new  "action"  money  for  more 
police,  more  judges,  and  more  prison 
guards  is  not  going  to  make  a  dent  in 
the  current  deplorable  performance  of 
criminal  justice.  These  dedicated  men 
need  new  methods,  new  equipment,  new 
organization,  new  procedures.  Indeed,  as 
the  President's  Crime  Commission 
stated,  the  greatest  need  is  the  need  to 
know. 

The  budget  cut  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  severely  affects  their  program. 
Development  programs  for  personalized 
transceivers  for  police,  for  license  plate 
scarming,  for  aerial  mobility,  for  vehicle 
locators,  for  automatic  fingerprint  search 
and  retrieval,  for  command  and  control 
system,  for  mobile  facsimile  equipment — 
each  of  these  could  cost  over  $1  million 
just  for  the  design  and  development  of 
prototype  models.  And  yet  this  is  just 
a  small  list  of  possible  needs  of  the  police 
alone.  It  excludes  moneys  needed  for 
courts  and  corrections,  for  criminal  law 
revision  and  for  criminal  procedure  de- 
velopments to  cope  with  constitutional 
restraints  and  the  need  for  speedier  jus- 
tice. It  excludes  the  whole  field  of  crime 
prevention,  demonstration  programs  and 
juvenile  delinquency.  Indeed,  $7.5  million 
could  be  swallowed  up  in  four  or  five 
hardware  projects  and  leave  no  funds  for 
the  broad  mission  of  the  Institute. 

With  all  our  talk  about  crime  and 
criminals,  about  fear  and  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order,  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand the  false  economy  of  cutting  back 
development  of  new  ways  in  a  field  long 
bound  to  obsolete,  19th-century  practices. 
If  we  are  to  move  ahead,  we  can  do  so 
only  through  a  crash  program  utilizing 
the  best  scientific  minds  of  this  Nation. 
The  sum  of  $7'i  million  represents  a 
commitment  to  a  perpetuation  of  today's 
ineffectiveness.  Let  us  now  begin  to  make 
some  sense  and  appropriate  the  full  $20.9 
million  for  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  for  his 
statement. 


U.S.S.  "KANSAS  CITY" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  an  event  some 
time  ago  which,  in  my  opinion  is  signifi- 
cant enough  to  deserve  recognition  in 
the  permanent  Congressional  Record.  I 
say  this  not  only  because  the  event  in- 
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volved  one  of  our  colleagues,  but  also 
because  the  event  represented  a  stride 
forward  in  the  effort  to  maintain  superi- 
ority of  the  seas. 

I  refer  to  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S. 
Kansas  City. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  the  audi- 
ence at  Qulncy,  Mass.,  on  Saturday, 
June  28.  upon  the  occasion  of  the  chris- 
tening program  of  the  Kansas  City — 
AOR3.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  A 
crowd  of  several  thousand  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  launching  of  this  new  ship 
at  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  yards  of  General 
Dynamics. 

The  lovely  and  gracious  Mrs.  Harry 
Darby,  wife  of  the  Kansas  Industrialist 
and  former  U.S.  Senator,  was  the  sponsor 
of  the  U.S.S.  Kansas  City. 

A  resident  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Edith 
Darby  is  a  person  who  is  loved  by  all.  She 
has  participated  with  her  husband  for 
years  In  the  civic  and  cultural  affairs  of 
her  home  city  and  State.  She  kindly 
asked  my  wife  Joan  to  serve  as  matron 
of  honor. 

Because  the  matron  of  honor  is  a  sort 
of  stand-in,  to  serve  or  perform  the 
actual  act  of  christening  a  ship  If  for 
some  unforeseen  reason  the  sponsor  can- 
not serve  or  act,  no  one  was  more  pleased 
that  the  pKjpular  sponsor  of  the  Kansas 
City  was  able  to  fulfill  her  assignment 
with  complete  efficiency  and  enthusiasm, 
as  did  Mrs.  Darby,  than  was  my  wife 
Joan. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  our  colleague,  William  J.  Randall, 
of  the  Fourth  Missouri  District,  who  rep- 
resents a  portion  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  invocation 
which  followed  the  national  anthem  that 
morning,  given  by  the  Reverend  G.  Har- 
ris CoUingwood,  Rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a 
former  constituent  of  mine  opened  these 
christening  ceremonies  in  a  beautiful  and 
impressive  way  when  in  the  invocation  he 
intoned: 

Let  us  pray  almighty  Father — strong  to 
save — whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless 
wave.  Protect,  we  beseech  thee,  this  ship 
from  the  moment  of  her  launch  until  the 
ending  of  her  days  as  thou  has  blesed  the 
la-bors  of  those  who  designed  and  built  her. 
Bless  also  we  pray  thee,  those  who  shall  com- 
mand and  sail  her. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  she  was  built 
for  war  but  thou  In  thy  mercy  grant  that  she 
may  sail  in  peace,  and  for  the  nation  of 
Peace.  May  she  carry  her  name  proudly  and 
may  she  always  move  with  the  courage,  de- 
termination and  accomplishment  of  those 
pioneers  who  founded  the  twin  Kansas  Cities 
on  the  vital  growing  edge  of  this  nation.  Oh. 
Father,  as  the  Kansas  City  piles  the  vast 
ocean  reaches,  keep  her  In  the  hollow  of  thy 
hand,  grant  her  fair  seas  and  a  mission  of 
peace.  This  especially  we  pray  thee.  Oh. 
Father  of  all — make  the  Kansas  City  an  In- 
strument of  thy  Peace.     Amen. 

The  christening  of  a  ship  is  somewhat 
like  the  countdown  of  a  space  project 
such  as  the  Apollo.  The  countdown  com- 
mences at  midnight  and  everj'  foot  of  the 
ways  are  checked  on  which  the  huge  ves- 
sel must  slide  into  the  water.  Supports 
are  balanced  one  against  the  other  and 
removed  in  sequence  to  the  point  where, 
when  all  Is  in  readiness,  only  the  slight- 
est pressure  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
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great  new  beautiful  ship  to  slide  down 
into  the  waves. 

Following  the  Invocation  the  words  of 
welcome  and  introduction  were  well 
timed  by  Mr.  Robert  V.  Laney,  vice  presi- 
dent of  General  Dynamics  and  general 
manager  of  the  Quincy  division.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Roger  Lewis,  president 
of  General  Dynamics,  who  made  some 
appropriate  remarks  for  the  occasion 
and  introduced  the  speaker. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
remarks  of  the  principal  speaker.  Con- 
gressman Randall,  were  to  the  point  and 
that  his  selection  as  speaker  was  cer- 
tainly an  appropriate  choice  because  he 
is  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  served  in  World  War  II 
with  the  Amphibious  Forces  in  the  Pacific 
Theater  of  Operation.  The  remarks  of 
Congressman  Randall  were  as  follows : 
Remarks  or  Hon.  William  J.  Randall 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  and  high  honor  to  be 
permitted  to  participate  In  this  traditional 
launching  ceremony.  One  quite  apparent 
reason  this  Is  such  a  happy  day  Is  that  this 
ship,  the  Kansas  City,  bears  the  name  of  two 
line  Midwestern  cities — Kansas  City,  Missouri 
(a  portion  of  which  it  Is  my  good  fortune  to 
represent) ,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  our 
sister  city  across  the  state  line.  It  Is  a  thrill 
for  all  of  us  here  assembled  to  welcome  this 
fine  ship  to  our  fleet. 

I  am  here  with  a  sense  of  humility.  The 
reason  I  feel  humble  is  that  I  am  not  sure 
I  fully  contemplate  the  potential  added  to 
our  fleet  by  this  ship  and  her  several  sister 
ships  of  this  same  class. 

It  Is  most  pleasant  to  be  here  with  our 
lovely,  charming  and  gracious  sponsor,  Mrs. 
Harry  Darby.  Today  she  is  the  first  lady  of 
this  christening  but  she  is  a  first  lady  where- 
ever  she  may  be  and  a  great  lady  every  day. 
She  Is  the  wife  of  a  great  Kansas  Indus- 
trialist, Harry  Darby,  and  former  United 
States  Senator,  whom  all  of  us  on  the  Ext- 
ern side  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  state  line  are 
proud  to  call  "Good  neighbor,  Harry  Darby." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  state  line  he  Is  re- 
spectfully regarded  as  "Mr.  Kansas."  I  know 
he  feels  much  at  home  on  this  shipyard  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  a  shipbuilder.  In 
World  War  II  it  was  his  LCT's,  LCM's  and 
LCI's  which  enabled  the  "Infantry  of  the 
sea,"  our  Marines,  to  make  possible  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Pacific  Islands  from  the  Japanese 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  long  de- 
layed, If  not  Impossible. 

Behind  us  this  morning  is  one  of  a  new 
clEiss  of  versatile  replenshiment  ships.  It  is 
designed  to  replace  the  Navy's  aging  oilers. 
80%  of  our  Navy's  present  service  forces  are 
over-age.  until  very  recently  the  replenish- 
ment fleet  has  truly  been  the  "forgotten 
force"  of  the  Navy.  It  is  now  on  the  way  to 
being  remembered,  There  Is  hope  for  a 
brighter  future  because  this  and  other  ships 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  substantial  modern 
replenishment  fleet. 

The  Kansas  City  will  be  capable  of  pro- 
visioning destroyers  while  underway  by 
means  of  a  newly  developed  high  speed 
transfer  system  known  as  "FAST"  which 
means  fast  automatic  shuttle  transfer,  using 
hlghlinee  for  packages,  and  conduits  for 
liquid  transfer  between  ships.  On  board  will 
be  complex  m.ichlnery  which  can  accomplish 
a  gentle  transfer  of  delicate  missiles  and  am- 
munitions. She  can  service  combatant  ships 
with  a  wide  range  of  supplies,  petroleum,  re- 
frigerated items  and  ammunition.  She  will 
carry  all  types  of  ammunition  Including  mls- 
sUes  and  torpedoes.  The  Kansas  City  will  be 
equipped  with  electric  powered  fork  lift  ve- 
hicles to  raise  the  stores  from  inside  the  ship, 
thence  to  be  transferred  across  hlghlines  to 
the  receiving  vessels  alongside. 


The  vessel  to  be  christened  today  is  a  fast 
ship  with  a  20-knot  capability.  She  is  not 
only  fast  but  exceptionally  maneuverable,  for 
a  ship  of  her  size.  Moreover,  there  is  an  al- 
ternative transfer  capability  called  VERTREP 
meaning  Vertical  replenishment,  accom- 
plished by  at  least  two  helicopters  to  operate 
from  a  landing  launching  platform  on  the 
stern  of  the  ship. 

This  morning  we  are  honoring  a  new  im- 
provement of  an  old  concept  In  naval  logis- 
tics. Logistics  means  getting  the  right  amount 
of  military  materiel  and  men,  In  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  It  Is  always  a  complex 
operation.  Throughout  military  history  the 
repeated  lesson  of  logistics  is  that  too  little, 
too  late  sets  the  stage  for  defeat.  In  World 
War  n  It  was  "Underway  Replenishment" 
that  was  the  "Secret  Weapon"  that  won  the 
war  In  the  Pacific.  By  adding  the  Kansas  City 
to  the  fleet  we  are  making  a  substantial  step 
toward  more  efficient  replenishment. 

In  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  I  am  convinced 
too  many  people  have  been  bedazzled  by  the 
headlines  which  acclaim  the  capabilities  of 
our  giant  cargo  carrying  airplanes.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  almost  98  ^^  of  war  ma- 
teriel goes  to  Viet  Nam  by  ship  and  less  than 
2Tc  by  air  cargo. 

I  am  most  mindful  the  good  people  of 
Kansas  City  are  proud  this  morning.  They 
will  be  greatly  pleased  to  know  that  this  fine 
ship  will  carry  the  name  of  our  fair  city 
around  the  world.  Some  of  the  participants 
in  the  ceremony  this  morning  are  convinced 
Kansas  City  is  already  known  around  the 
world,  because  Kansas  Cltlans,  as  they  travel, 
are  always  proud  to  say  they  are  from  the 
friendly  heart  of  America.  But  this  ship  will 
add  significantly  to  the  good  name  already 
earned  by  our  city.  It  Is  my  prediction  she 
will  be  a  sort  of  sea-going  advertisement  be- 
cause there  will  always  be  some  of  the  crew 
of  the  Kansas  City,  as  they  replenish  a  com- 
batant ship  at  sea,  to  be  proud  to  pass  the 
word  that  they  are  carrying  oil  from  Kansaa 
and  remind  the  recipients  that  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  from  Missouri,  and 
the  meats,  including  the  famous  steaks,  are 
packed  in  Kansas  City. 

The  beauty  that  sits  before  us  here  on 
the  runs  this  morning  Is  the  product  of  the 
work  of  many  thousands  of  men.  I  called 
her  a  beauty  because  shipbuilders  take  greater 
pride  In  their  craft  than  perhaps  other  work- 
men, blending  art  and  science  to  shape  a 
vessel  to  serve  the  men  who  will  sail  her. 

A  ship's  christening  is  a  thing  of  deep  sig- 
nificance. It  is  a  time  when  a  vessel  takes  on 
its  own  unique  personality  which  will  for- 
ever be  hers  alone.  Until  this  moment  the 
Kansas  City  has  been  a  gaunt  mass  of  steel 
and  machinery,  or  Just  so  much  equipment 
without  a  soul.  The  breaking  of  this  bottle 
of  champagne  will  transmute  this  mass  of 
steel  and  brass  Into  a  vibrant  and  living 
thing  of  grace  and  charm.  You  will  observe 
I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  this  ship  as 
"She",  or  to  "Her."  The  vessel  before  us  may 
be  christened  the  Kansas  City,  but  it  will  al- 
ways be  called  "She"  because  sailors  believe 
that  ships  have  the  attributes  ascribed  to 
woman,  including  beauty,  mystery  and  en- 
dearment, along  with  those  other  qualities 
which  give  them  their  vital  place  in  our 
hearts. 

The  christening  is  really  the  birth  of  a 
ship.  It  is  the  most  important  moment  of  her 
life.  She  is  endowed  from  this  moment  on 
with  a  spirit  and  will  of  her  own.  I  hope  you 
would  agree  that  this  thing  of  beauty  here 
before  us  is  possessed  of  charm  and  a  per- 
sonality comparable  in  some  degree  to  the 
unique  personality  of  our  gracious  sponsor. 
Mrs.  Harry  Darby.  For  men  of  the  sea,  ships 
are  not  cold,  inanimate  objects,  but  cherished 
friends  endowed  with  Individual  personal- 
ities. 

The  ancient  ceremony  we  celebrate  today 
links  us  to  the  past  centuries  of  man's  super- 
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•tltlonfi  and  fears.  To  give  him  strength  as  he 
faced  the  unknowiw  of  the  sea,  a  sailor 
turned  to  hla  Gods.  All  the  way  back  to  the 
days  of  paganism,  sailors  have  foiind  the 
need  to  make  a  ship  a  living  creatiire.  Al- 
though the  Navy  assigns  to  a  ship  a  name 
before  she  Is  launched,  the  ship  does  not 
receive  such  a  name  until  the  sponsor 
christens  her  In  a  ceremony  such  as  ours 
today. 

The  builders  of  the  "Kansas  City"  are  to  be 
commended.  The  Qulncy  Division  of  General 
Dynamics  is  to  be  congratulated  on  Its  efTort 
at  New  Assembly  Line  Methods  and  the  New 
procedure  for  Preoutflttlng  of  subsections  of 
ships.  In  short,  to  try  to  hold  down  con- 
struction costs. 

All  at  once  it  seems  to  have  become  fash- 
ionable and  popular  to  be  critical  of  any 
Industry  which  happens  to  be  working  on 
defense  contracts.  There  is  no  need  to  deny 
that  there  have  been  some  cost  overruns  or 
cost  growths  due  to  abnormal  Inflation  over 
which  bidders  have  no  control.  But  defense 
contracts  should  be  put  In  perspective,  by 
comparison  with  other  non-defense  contracts. 
I  think  we  should  recall  and  recognize  that 
there  have  also  been  cost  over-runs  in  non- 
defense  expenditures  in  our  Government 
much  greater  than  In  defense  oriented  in- 
dustries. 

Qur  Interstate  Highway  system  experienced 
.  a  ijuge  cost  overrim.  In  the  space  field  the 
Lunar  Module  which  hopefully  will  be  landed 
on  the  moon  sometime  after  July  16th  and 
which  Is  being  so  well  acclaimed  in  this 
country  at  the  moment  has  suffered  the 
highest  overrun  of  any  project.  Military  or 
Civilian. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  the  cost 
of  services  has  also  experienced  some  over- 
runs in  the  field  of  expenditures  for  the 
medical  care  of  our  aged.  The  Medicare  Pro- 
gram h£is  seen  a  very  substantial  percentage 
Increase  over  the  original  estimates. 

Cost  overruns  are  not  limited  only  to  Mili- 
tary procurement.  They  exist  In  many  worth- 
while non-defense  projects.  My  point  Is  the 
Congress  should  and  must  be  equally  inter- 
ested In  controlling  cost  overruns  no  matter 
where  they  may  be  found.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  locate  this  kind  of  a  trend  toward 
cost  growth  and  arrest  It  before  It  grows 
too  great  in  size.  The  procedure  we  plan 
to  adopt  In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
called  "Milestone"  and  calls  for  a  thorough 
study  of  cost  trends  every  3  months,  that 
l8  every  quarter  on  all  defense  contracts. 
Let  me  say  straightforwardly  that  every 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  Intends  to  scrutinize  very  care- 
fully every  escalating  defense  procurement 
cost.  Our  objective  Is  the  same  as  yours — 
to  obtain  the  best  equipment  for  our  defense 
forces  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

But  we  must  replace  the  aging  ships  of 
our  fleet.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  John  Paul 
Jones  said,  "Without  a  respectable  navy — 
alas  America." 

In  the  light  of  that  quotation,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Is  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty,  but 
an  Important  addition  to  our  fleet  and  more- 
over, to  our  Maritime  Power.  We  have  for 
far  too  long  neglected  our  Navy  and  also  our 
Merchant  Marine.  There  Is  no  denying  the 
Soviets  have  become  a  major  Naval  and  Mar- 
itime power.  They  know  It.  The  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  Navy,  Admiral  Oeorshov.  has  insisted 
they  Intend  to  become  master  of  the  seas. 
They  are  building  with  the  Number  One  spot 
in  mind.  If  we  were  only  In  the  automobile 
rental  business  like  Avis,  we  could  tolerate 
being  number  two,  and  then  try  harder.  In 
the  deadly  game  of  national  defense,  there 
Is  no  prize  for  second  place. 

In  conclusion  we  may  have  to  concede  the 
Kansas  City  may  never  become  a  famous 
fighting  ship.  Tet  It  will  always  be  a  ship 
that  will  sustain  our  sailors  on  the  fighting 
ships  of  our  fleet.  She  will  supply  the  3-B's — 
Beans.  Bullets,  and  Black  Oil,"  which  are 


necessities  for  our  fighting  men  and  our 
combatant  ships. 

Olven  tools  for  our  Military  Forces  like 
the  Kansas  City,  we  will  be  able  to  weld 
a  mighty  shield  behind  which  we  can  work 
to  adjust  to  a  happy  America  and  a  safer, 
saner  world. 

As  we  are  about  to  launch  the  Kansas 
City,  we  bestow  on  her  our  heartfelt  wish 
for  Good  Luck  and  Smooth  Sailing.  To  you, 
our  Kansas  City — may  your  winds  always  be 
fair! 

Mr.  Laney  once  again,  perfectly  on 
time  as  the  countdown  proceeded,  intro- 
duced the  spxjnsor,  who  without  hesita- 
tion and  acting  as  though  she  had  been 
a  veteran  of  repeated  christenings, 
grasped  the  bottle  of  champagne  with 
both  hands  and  with  a  beautiful  swing 
broke  the  bottle  square  upon  the  bow 
and  at  the  exact  second  of  10  o'clock, 
with  the  countdown  complete,  the  beau- 
tiful Kansas  City  began  to  slide  down 
the  ways  and  into  the  Pore  River. 

It  was  an  Impressive  ceremony.  The 
countdown  was  perfect.  The  remarks 
were  to  the  point.  The  sponsor  per- 
formed in  an  excellent  fashion  and  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  her  perfect  tim- 
ing and  with  the  poise  and  grace  char- 
acteristic of  her  qualities  as  a  lovely 
lady. 

Thus  the  U.S.S.  Kansas  City,  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  fleet,  was  bap- 
tized, in  accordance  with  all  of  the  cus- 
toms of  an  ancient  christening.  In  a 
few  months,  when  she  is  fully  equipped, 
she  will  be  commissioned  and  will  join 
the  growing  new  fleet  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 


NATIONAL  MAN  IN  SPACE  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  time  for  all  our  citizens  to  be  particu- 
larly proud  of  being  Americans.  It  Is 
also  a  time  for  us,  in  humbleness  and 
humility,  to  give  thanks  for  the  blessings 
that  have  been  so  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  us. 

Today,  with  the  safe  landing  of  the 
spacecraft  Columbia.  1  cannot  think  of 
a  more  appropriate  time  for  Congress  to 
call  on  the  President  to  proclaim  a  Na- 
tional Man  in  Space  Week  so  that  each 
year  the  American  people  and  people 
around  the  world  can  celebrate  and  com- 
memorate our  space  pioneers  and  our 
space  program. 

I  believe  that  more  than  mere  con- 
gratulations should  be  accorded  to  the 
three  astronauts,  Mission  Commander 
Neil  Armstrong,  Col.  Edwin  "Buzz"  Al- 
drin.  and  Lt.  Col.  Michael  Collins,  the 
Apollo  11  crew,  and  to  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  space  program.  These 
individuals  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  make  this  singular  success  possible  for 
our  Nation  and  our  world.  They  all  have 
been  inheritors  of  centuries  of  painstak- 
ingly accumulated  knowledge,  and  they 
have  used  the  fruits  of  the  ages  wisely 
and  well. 

The  scope  and  excellence  of  the  Apollo 
11  mission  and  the  courage  of  our  three 
astronauts  is  in  the  tradition  of  great- 
ness that  has  made  the  United  States 
what  it  is  today.  The  determination  and 


ability  of  our  men  in  space  reassures  us 
that  man  can  reach  unlimited  heights 
of  achievement  when  there  is  total  com- 
mitment to  a  worthy  goal. 

The  momentous  feat  of  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon  will  rank  In  history  with 
Columbus'  landing  on  this  continent  and 
discovering  a  new  world.  The  seconds  be- 
fore the  landing  of  Eagle  on  the  moons 
surface  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
moments  of  greatest  drama  in  the  his- 
tory, and  the  phrase,  "the  Eagle  has 
landed,"  will  be  added  to  the  collection 
of  immortal  phrases  that  have  marked 
man's  progress  through  the  ages.  Man's 
first  step  on  the  moon  truly  was  a  giant 
leap  for  mankind.  Man  throughout  his- 
tory has  been  engaged  in  the  never- 
ending  process  of  increasing  his  knowl- 
edge and  expanding  his  horizons — the 
successes  of  Apollo  11  are  a  watershed  in 
this  regard. 

My  longtime  friend  Col,  Buzz  Aldrin 
made  a  particularly  compelling  observa- 
tion when  he  informed  the  world  yester- 
day: 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thl.s 
has  been  far  more  than  three  men  on  a  voy- 
age to  the  moon.  More  still  than  the  effort.s 
of  a  government  and  industry  team,  more 
even  than  the  efforts  of  one  nation.  We  feel 
that  this  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  all  mankind  to  explore  the  un- 
known. 

I  firmly  believe  man's  curiosity  to  ex- 
plore the  unknown,  and  his  desire  to 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  his  being,  his 
world,  and  his  universe,  will  be  well 
served  by  space  exploration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  many 
honors  and  celebrations  awaiting  our 
three  astronauts  after  the  completion  of 
their  mission  duties.  But  after  the  cere- 
monies have  been  concluded  and  the 
honors  accorded,  we  must  provide  some 
means  by  which  the  American  people  can 
recall,  rejoice  in,  and  be  Inspired  by  the 
deeds  and  achievements  which  our  men 
in  space  have  made  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage. 

I  believe  I  have  found  such  a  means 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  at  this  time  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  setting  aside  the  third  week  in 
July  of  ea<;h  year  to  be  designated  by 
Presidential  proclamation  as  National 
Man  in  Space  Week. 
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NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    FIRE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
H.R.  12964,  the  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1970  for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies,  passed  the  House  with- 
out providing  for  the  expenses  necessary- 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  n  of 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968  which  was  passed  in  the  last 
Congress. 

The  House  Committee  on  Commerce 
reported  out  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  unanimously  agree- 
ing that  this  legislation  was  essential 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  protect  the  American  public 


from  the  perils  of  fires.  The  hearings 
brought  forth  particularly  disturbing 
evidence  to  warrant  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  and  effective  action 
to  provide  solutions. 

The  United  States  has  the  highest  per 
capita  death  rate  from  fires,  causing  ap- 
proximately 12,000  deaths  back  in  1965 
and  property  damage  amounting  to  al- 
most $2  billion.  This  situation  is  neces- 
sarily being  compounded  yearly  by  the 
growth  of  our  society  especially  in  the 
absence  of  comprehensive  fire  research 
and  safety  programs.  What  else  can  be 
expected  but  a  continuing  rise  in  the 
per  capita  number  of  fires — dramatized 
daily  by  the  niunber  of  deaths,  injuries, 
and  amount  of  property  damage.  The 
Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for 
legislation  to  cope  with  this  problem  by 
enacting  Public  Law  90-259.  All  that  is 
needed  now  is  the  appropriation  to  im- 
plement at  least  part  of  our  commitment 
to  the  American  people  by  establishing  a 
Commission  as  provided  for  in  title  n 
which  would  undertake  a  "comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  to  determine 
practicable  and  effective  measures  for 
reducing  the  destructive  effects  of  fire 
throughout  the  country  .  .  ."  The  Com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  18  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  plus 
four  advisory'  members  from  Congress. 
The  report  would  be  submitted  in  2  years. 
More  specifically,  the  Commission  would 
look  into  fire  preventive  and  suppression 
methods,  evaluate  present  and  future 
needs  of  training  and  education  for  fire 
service  personnel,  analyze  the  adminis- 
trative problems  affecting  the  eflBclency 
or  capabilities  of  local  fire  departments 
or  organizations,  among  other  things. 

The  need  for  this  appropriation  is 
clear.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  small  sum 
can  be  included  in  this  appropriations 
measure  before  its  final  enactment  into 
law.  The  benefits  that  will  be  reaped  will 
be  far  greater  in  the  long  rim. 


THE  SHERIDAN  TANK— ANOTHER 
MILITARY  SUCCESS  STORY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
listened  in  shock,  disbelief,  and  Increas- 
ing apprehension  to  repeated  revelations 
of  overspending  on  military  projects. 
Certainly  basic  truths  have  been  re- 
vealed regarding  the  entire  military 
procurement  and  contracting  process. 
Reform  is  in  order  and  in  the  fullness  of 
time  will  arrive. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  billions  have 
been  thrown  away.  It  is  another  stench 
entirely  when  we  have  Incontrovertible 
evidence  that  American  soldiers  have 
been  placed  in  jeopardy,  wounded, 
crippled,  and  killed  because  of  faulty 
equipment.  When  our  system  tolerates 
full  knowledge  of  such  faulty  hardware. 
Insisting  upon  shipping  it  to  a  combat 
zone,  the  evil  is  compounded.  'When  In- 
juries and  deaths  result,  guilt  becomes 
criminal. 

We    know    one   American   soldier    Is 


dead;  three  severely  burned,  and  others 
made  casualties  because  of  technical 
faults  and  failures  of  the  Sheridan.  We 
also  know  the  Army  took  a  calculated 
risk  in  sending  it  into  combat,  after  be- 
ing told  before  it  left  the  United  States 
that  it  was  prone  to  breakdowns  and 
deficiencies  which  would  jeopardize 
American  troops. 

Congress  again  and  again  has  been  as- 
sured by  high-ranking  Army  oCQcials 
that  the  Sheridan  tank  has  been  operat- 
ing successfully  under  Vietnamese  com- 
bat conditions,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
thing  on  wheels  and  treads  since  the 
model  T  and  the  first  panzers. 

Yet  there  is  an  as  yet  unpublished  re- 
port telling  another  story  entirely. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Sheridan 
has  had  "16  major  equipment  failures, 
125  electrical  circuit  failures,  41  weap- 
ons misfires,  140  ammunition  ruptures, 
25  engine  replacements  caused  by  over- 
heating and  persistent  malfimctlon  of 
the  152-millimeter  cannon."  One  can 
imagine  the  overwhelming  confidence 
among  crews  who  must  live  or  die  by  this 
tank's  performance. 

Another  gem  of  note  is  the  Army's 
field  manual  on  the  Sheridan,  which  as 
every  veteran  knows  is  essential  to  opera- 
tion and  repair  of  the  vehicle.  It  did  not 
arrive  in  Vietnam  until  after  the  first 
64  tanks  had  been  in  combat  for  6  weeks. 
The  20-page  manual  makes  heartening 
reading  for  crews,  informing  them  the 
electrical  system  is  prone  to  failure  and 
its  new  combustible  cartridge  Is  subject 
to  malfunction.  Yet  we  are  positive  all 
this  was  known  to  the  Army  before  the 
tank  entered  combat  or  even  left  Ameri- 
can shores.  The  test  manager  warned: 

The  Sheridan  Is  of  limited  dependability 
and  unknown  limitation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  oombat  situation  where  mission  and 
lives  depend  so  heavily  on  equipment  relia- 
bility Is  the  test  environment  to  question 
and  resolve  these  problems. 

The  project  manager  said  this  on  No- 
vember 5,  1968.  On  February  8,  1969,  the 
tank  was  on  its  way  to  Vietnam.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  one  of  them  hit  a  mine  that 
would  not  have  severely  damaged  one 
of  the  Army's  older  tanks.  The  explosion 
ruptured  the  vehicle's  hull,  ignited  am- 
munition stored  directly  over  the  rup- 
ture, and  killed  the  driver.  Three  crew- 
members  were  severely  burned  when  an 
exposed  cartridge  was  struck  by  an  en- 
emy shell  as  they  tried  to  extract  it  from 
the  chEunber.  The  shell  had  misfired 
twice.  Reports  show  that  the  combus- 
tible cartridge  leaves  a  residue  which 
must  be  removed  manually.  They  also 
tend  to  break  open  from  vibration  and 
swell  from  moisture. 

Engines  become  overheated  when  air 
Intake  grills,  because  of  faulty  design, 
become  clogged  with  grit  and  because 
aluminum  fan  belt  pulleys  proved  too 
weak. 

Yet  during  the  first  week  of  June,  Lt. 
Gen.  A.  W.  Betts,  Chief  of  Army  Research 
and  Development,  told  a  New  York  au- 
dience that  the  Sheridans  had  "clearly 
proved  their  worth  In  combat,  in  spite 
of  the  technical  bugs."  Perhaps  the  gen- 
eral would  care  to  take  command  of  one 
of  his  prizes  and  lead  the  next  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  now  plans  to 
ship  171  more  of  the  vehicles,  built  by 


Chrysler  as  prime  contractor,  to  Viet- 
nam. Good  news  for  America's  soldiers. 

Here  we  see  the  proof  of  the  pudding. 
We  not  only  spend  a  fortune  on  what 
turns  out  to  be  worthless  hardware 
which  is  delivered  late  and  at  ridiculous 
cost.  When  the  test  comes,  they  are  sent 
to  combat  regardless  of  danger  to  the 
men  Involved.  Critics  are  hushed  up  or 
Ignored,  and  young  boys  are  exposed  to 
death  needlessly,  all  to  preserve  reputa- 
tions, continue  appropriations  and  pre- 
serve a  facade  of  military  performance 
and  infallibility.  Is  this  how  some  of  our 
other  expensive  and  highly  touted  weap- 
ons systems  will  perform?  Indications 
point  to  an  afiflrmative  answer  in  more 
than  one  case. 

In  the  lexicon  of  many  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, anything  which  smacks  of  criti- 
cism or  questioning  borders  on  the  edge 
of  high  treason.  If  there  is  anything  this 
proves,  it  is  that  we  in  the  Congress 
must  subject  each  and  every  one  of  these 
projects  to  the  most  intense  and  pitiless 
scrutiny. 

As  for  the  Sheridans,  I  feel  we  should 
recall  every  one  from  Vietnam  forth- 
with. I  leave  it  to  your  collective  imag- 
ination as  to  what  we  might  seriously 
consider  doing  with  those  responsible 
for  this  state  of  affairs. 


NONE  DARE  CALL  IT  REASON 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Petro- 
leum Industry-  Research  Foundations, 
Inc.,  has  assailed  minimum  reductions  of 
oil  Industry  tax  privileges  just  recom- 
mended by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Not  only  do  they  assail  oil  tax 
reform  proposals  in  toto  and  on  principle, 
but  these  public  servants  claim  that  dis- 
carding depletion  provisions  would  In- 
evitably result  in  gasolh»ft.price  Increases. 
To  be  precise,  2.5  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

To  begin  with,  their  response  is  a 
threat  as  well  as  an  answer.  It  is  aimed 
squarely  at  the  Congress,  which  must 
vote  on  these  tax  reform  lecommenda- 
tions.  Their  secondary  target  Is  our  gen- 
eral consuming  public.  In  effect,  they 
are  mounting  a  crude,  blatant  offensive 
in  order  to  blackjack  this  Congress  into 
opposing  tax  reform  of  oil  industry  priv- 
ilege. Boldly  and  callously,  they  seek  to 
frighten  an  already  overburdened  public 
into  inimdating  Congress  writh  protests 
against  reform  on  the  grounds  that  prices 
will  rise.  No  effort  could  be  more  Ill- 
fated  or  fraught  with  disaster. 

Let  us  recollect  that  this  very  same  oil 
industry,  bloated  with  profits  gained  in 
large  measure  through  tax  privilege, 
raised  its  crude  oil  prices  on  March  21, 
1969.  This  was  the  second  general  price 
hike  this  year,  and  can  be  condemned 
as  nothing  more  than  a  $600  million  an- 
nual swindle  of  the  gasoline  consuming 
public.  Its  motivation  was  pure  greed 
rather  than  economic  necessity.  Now,  in 
the  face  of  a  massed  national  outcry  for 
at  least  minimal  reform,  these  modern 
swashbuckling  desperadoes  of  the  mar- 
ketplace shreik  bankruptcy  and  threaten 
the  Nation  with  vet  another  price  rise. 
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To  our  oil  industry,  the  public  market- 
place is  a  private,  lucrative  plaything.  In 
the  face  of  damning,  overwhelming  proof 
that  their  industry  is  sucking  millions  of 
citizens  dry  of  billions  of  dollars,  they 
dare  stand  up  and  plead  for  reason,  de- 
crying emotionalism  on  the  part  of 
critics.  Reason  and  logic  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  Suasion  has  failed.  It  is  time 
for  sledgehammers  to  be  employed. 

There  is  a  superabundance  of  low  cost 
oil  In  the  world.  Yet  the  American  con- 
sumer is  paying  twice  the  going  world 
price  for  every  oil  product.  He  is  sub- 
sidizing the  oil  industry  through  special 
tax  treatment,  import  quotas  and  cartel 
restrictions  on  domestic  production.  Now 
these  looters  in  three-button  suits  dare 
to  publicly  threaten  an  entire  Congress 
and  consuming  public  with  still  higher 
prices  if  we  dare  bleed  off  even  a  fraction 
of  their  stupendous  profits.  Logic  is  not 
the  least  of  their  sworn  enemies. 
Their  pledge  of  allegiance  reads: 
One  oil  Industry,  under  an  umbrella  of  tax 
prlrtlege,  unassailable,  with  tax  evasion  and 
ever-gTOWlflg  profits  for  all  dlrecrtors,  officers 
and  major  stoclcholders. 

Mr-T- Speaker,  the  reply  of  Congress 
should  be  swift  and  uncompromising.  Let 
us  drive  these  reforms  home  with  dis- 
patch, and  dare  the  oil  industry  to  raise 
prices  again.  If  during  the  debate  or  im- 
mediately afterwards,  they  do  raise  them, 
a  cry  will  go  up  for  a  thorough,  massive 
investigation  of  the  entire  oil  and  gas 
Industry's  price  structure.  Our  entire 
consuming  public  would  demand  and  ap- 
plaud such  a  probe.  Who  knows  what 
peculiar  forms  of  industrial  life  we  might 
find  under  this  particular  rock. 

I  fear  this  industry  is  living  in  the  past. 
Fondly  do  they  recall  those  gaudy  days, 
when  no  one  dared  challenge  them. 
Those  times  are  gone  forever.  National 
Interest  requires  such  a  challenge.  I 
would  refer  them  to  the  study  of  French 
Literature  and  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Nothing  can  stop  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come 

Tax  reform  of  oil  privilege  is  a  con- 
cept whose  time  has  come.  Resistance 
only  invites  drastic  reform.  Previous  as- 
saults will  be  pinpricks  compared  to  what 
will  foUow  if  they  deny  the  public  its  due. 
This  is  not  a  threat.  Rather,  consider  It 
a  fact  of  life. 


ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  PER- 
SONNEL TRAINING  ACT  OF  1969 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  and  modify  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Personnel  Training  Act  for 
3  fiscal  years.  The  present  law  expires  on 
June  20,  1970. 

This  law  was  first  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1966.  It  was  amended  in  the  90th 
Congress  by  Public  Law  90-490  which 
extended  the  program  for  an  additional 
fiscal  year,  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

Basically,  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Persormel  Training  Act  authorized  four 
types  of  grants  in  aid  to  "training  centers 


for  allied  health  professions":  Such  a 
training  center  means  a  junior  college, 
college  or  university  which  provides  an 
associate  degree  or  higher  in  medical 
technology,  optometric  technology,  den- 
tal hygiene,  or  other  allied  health  pro- 
fessions curriculums. 

First,  the  act  provides  grants  for  the 
construction  of  new  or  expanded  teach- 
ing facilities  for  training  centers  and 
affiliated  hospitals.  Fiscal  year  1968  was 
the  first  year  for  which  construction 
grants  were  made  and  thus  far  for  2 
fiscal  years  the  appropriations  have 
totaled  only  S4.8  million,  although  $25.5 
million  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1967  through  1969  and  another  $20 
million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Three  universities,  Ohio  State  University, 
New  Hampshire  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  University  of  Vermont,  have  re- 
ceived construction  grants  totaling 
$3,522,932.  Yet,  unfunded  applications 
from  other  schools  total  nearly  $12  mil- 
lion. 

Second,  the  act  provided  for  basic  im- 
provement    and    special     improvement 
grants  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  training 
careers.  Basic  improvement  grants  are 
awarded  on  a  formula  basis  of  $5,000  for 
each  eligible  curriculum  plus  $500  for 
each  eligible  student.  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
164    colleges    and    universities    and    28 
junior  colleges  received  basic  improve- 
ment grants.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  197  col- 
leges and  universities  and  33  junior  col- 
leges received  such  grants,  and  over  280 
applications  have  been  received  for  1969. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  Improvement 
grant  program  has  been  impressive  but 
the  picture  is  not  so  bright  when  we  look 
at  the  special  improvement  grant  pro- 
gram. This  is  so  because  special  improve- 
ment grants  are  made  on  a  project  basis, 
utilizing  funds  remaining  after  the  basic 
Improvement    grant    entitlements    are 
satisfied,  and  can  only  be  made  to  an 
institution  for  which  a  basic  improve- 
ment grant  application  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

To  date  no  funds  for  the  special  im- 
provement jirants  have  been  made  avail- 
able and  no  awards  have  been  made. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  correct  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding separate  appropriation  author- 
ization for  the  special  improvement 
grants.  This  change  in  the  act  would 
remove  the  restrictions  on  the  special 
improvement  grants  which  now  make 
their  award  dependent  on  a  prior  basic 
improvement  grant  award  and  there 
would  be  no  formula  basis  on  which 
the  award  would  have  to  be  made. 

This  change  in  this  bill  recognizes  the 
existence  of  a  weakness  in  the  existing 
law  which,  due  principally  to  a  lack  of 
funds,  prevents  a  training  center  from 
receiving  funds  to  provide,  maintain  or 
improve  the  specialized  function  that 
the  training  center  serves. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  changing 
the  special  improvement  grant  provisions 
of  the  act,  we  will  be  providing  funds 
to  capture  an  untapped  reserve  of  health 
manpower:  the  thousands  of  military 
medical  personnel  who  will  be  returning 
to  ciivlian  life  and  who  possess  extensive 
knowledge  about  allied  health  profes- 
sions techniques  and  training. 


The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  there  are  presently  approximately 
109,000  medical  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  that  some  30,000  to  35,000 
return  to  civilian  life  each  year,  but  no 
specific  data  is  available  to  determine 
how  many  of  these  remain  in  the  allied 
health  field.  Estimates  range  anywhere 
from  3  to  20  percent,  but  this  is  hardly 
encouraging  in  face  of  the  national  ci- 
vilian need — a  present  shortage  of  over 
100,000  such  personnel — and  the  num- 
ber returning  each  year. 

I  believe  the  corpsman  or  "medic"  can 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  overall 
health  care  system  and  this  bill  will 
help  encourage  more  corpsman  to  re- 
main in  the  allied  health  field. 

The  special  Improvements  grants  in 
the  bill  that  I  am  introducing  could  be 
used  to  gear  up  a  junior  college,  college, 
or  university  to  encourage  enrollment 
by  these  former  military  medical  per- 
sonnel in  order  that  they  may  continue 
to  improve  and  use  their  talents  and 
skills  to  provide  better  health  care  for 
all  Americans. 

The  basic  act  also  provides  for  ad- 
vanced traineeship  grants  awarded  to 
public  or  nonprofit  allied  health  training 
centers  that  in  turn  make  awards  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  basic  pro- 
fessional preparations  required  for  em- 
ployment in  one  of  the  designated  eligible 
disciplines  and  are  pursuing  advanced 
training  to  qualify  them  for  positions  as 
teachers,  supervisors,  administrators  or 
specialists.  Thus  far  718  students  have 
benefited  from  the  traineeship  grants  at 
107  institutions. 

Finally,  the  act  also  provides  develop- 
mental grants  to  allied  health  training 
centers  for  the  development  of  curricu- 
lums for  training  new  types  allied  health 
personnel.  The  act  provides  that  grants 
may  be  awarded  to  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  to  develop,  demon- 
strate, and  evaluate  methods  as  well  as 
curriculums  for  the  training  of  known  as 
well  as  new  types  of  health  technologists. 
Sixteen  such  grants  in  10  States  have 
thus  far  been  awarded. 

This  last  area  covered  under  the  act 
is  of  particular  interest  to  me  because  I 
sincerely  believe  that  if  we  are  to  really 
Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services 
to  millions  of  Americans,  we  must  create 
new  types  of  health  personnel  who  can 
better  deliver  the  expertise  and  tech- 
nology that  we  are  developing.  These  so- 
called  paramedical  personnel  hold  the 
key  to  reducing  health  care  cost  and  at 
the  same  time  are  Improving  the  quality 
and  time  of  delivery  of  health  services. 
I  am  talking  about  such  concepts  as 
a  diagnostic  microbiology  technician,  a 
biomedical  photographer,  a  radiophar- 
macist,  an  extra  corporeal  circulation 
specialist  just  to  name  a  few  of  the  proj- 
ects currently  underway  to  find  new  ways 
and  new  positions  to  deliver  services. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we 
should  not  be  lax  in  realizing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  problem  of  meeting  our 
allied  health  personnel  needs.  In  1967, 
it  was  estimated  that  there  was  a  deficit 
of  some  110,000  medical  allied  manpower 
and  this  deficit  is  expected  to  more  than 
double  by  1975  unless  some  corrections 
are  made. 


July  2Jt,  1969 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  will  be 
able  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  in 
the  near  future. 
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ADMINISTRATION'S        POPULATION 
PROGRAM  A  GOOD  FIRST  STEP 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  President  Nixon  outlined  an 
ambitious  program  for  population  and 
family  planning  policy;  now  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  act  in  this  critical  area. 
The  race  between  a  rapidly  expanding 
population  and  the  ability  of  a  society  to 
meet  the  demands  }X)sed  by  an  ever- 
larger  amount  of  jjeople  is  already  en- 
tering a  crucial  stage.  Even  as  techno- 
logical advances  increase  utilization  ca- 
pabilities of  scarce  resources,  these  same 
technological  breakthroughs  can  also 
rebound  and  amplify  already  streaking 
lX)pulation  growth  rates. 

Tlius,  while  technology  increases  the 
total  amount  of  goods  and  services,  it 
also  tends  to  raise  income  and  health 
levels,  and,  as  death  rates  drop — result- 
ing from  the  higher  income  and  health 
services  available — overall  population 
rates  begin  to  spiral  as  long  as  birth 
rates  remain  relatively  unchanged. 

Too  often,  the  population  squeeze  so 
created  has  become  a  characteristic  of 
lower-income  areas — here  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world.  And.  it  is  in 
these  lower-income  areas  where  there 
are  usually  fewer  available  resources 
devoted  to  active  population  control 
programs. 

Last  year,  the  President's  Committee 
on  Population  and  Family  Planning 
issued  an  outstanding  report  which 
focused  on  the  main  problems  of  over- 
population here  and  abroad.  As  the 
committee  noted: 

For  the  one-flfth  of  Americans  who  are 
poor  or  nearly  poor,  however,  current  pro- 
grams will  not  be  enough.  The  current  avail- 
ability of  family  planning  is  of  little  help 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  the  services,  who 
do  not  know  that  they  are  available,  or  who 
live  where  medical  services  are  scarce. 

The  lack  of  family  planning  services  among 
the  poor  is  not  a  problem  confined  to  one 
race,  nor  is  It  confined  to  the  urban  areas; 
In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  poor  are 
white,  and  only  one-third  live  In  central 
city  slums.  Neither  Is  the  problem  confined 
to  certain  geographic  areas;  the  people  need- 
ing services  live  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  poor  are  precisely  thoee  for 
whom  a  lack  of  family  planning  services  Is 
most  disastrous.  While  surveys  Indicate  that 
poor  people  want  no  more  children  than 
those  who  are  not  poor,  they  have  In  fact 
many  more  children.  Excessive  fertility  can 
drive  a  family  Into  poverty  as  well  as  reduce 
its  chances  of  escaping  It.  The  frequency  of 
maternal  deaths,  the  level  of  Infant  mor- 
tality, and  the  number  of  children  who  are 
chronically  handicapped  are  all  markedly 
greater  among  the  poor  than  In  the  rest  of 
the  population.  One  of  the  most  effective 
measures  that  could  be  taken  to  lower  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  rates  among  mothers 
and  children  would  be  to  help  the  poor  to 
have  the  number  of  children  they  desire. 

It  Is  estimated  that  five  million  American 
women  want  family  planning  services  but 
cannot  get  them  because  they  cannot  afford 
them  or  have  no  ready  access  to  them.  Basic 


legislation  already  exists,  but  modifications 
to  provide  adequate  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations win  be  needed.  Under  present 
legislation,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  programs  to  bring 
family  planning  services  to  the  poor.  Such 
programs  and  private  efforts  now  reach  about 
one  million  needy  women.  In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  health  resources  In  poor  neighbor- 
hoods, services  needed  to  reach  an  estimated 
five  million  women  will  require  dedicated 
effort  and  careful  planning. 

And: 

A  number  of  countries  have  recently 
adopted  official  policies  or  programs  designed 
to  make  family  planning  services  available  as 
health  measures  or  to  decrease  their  rates  of 
population  growth  or  both.  The  policies  and 
programs  differ  widely.  In  some  countries, 
policy  statements  are  unaccompanied  by  pro- 
grams; elsewhere,  programs  are  operating 
without  official  policy  statements.  Yet  in  all 
the  developing  world,  perhaps  two  thirds  of 
the  people  live  In  countries  where  programs 
have  been  started  or  policies  announced. 

In  many  countries,  family  planning  Is 
gaining  support  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
health  and  welfare  of  families.  More  and  more 
countries  are  also  explicitly  recognizing  that 
their  plans  for  economic  and  social  progress 
are  being  jeopardized  by  high  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth.  In  terms  of  the  recency  of  the 
effort,  the  progress  Is  Impressive.  However, 
given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
objectives  set  by  many  countries,  the  scale 
of  the  effort  Is  grossly  Inadequate. 

While  a  great  deal  can  and  should  be  done 
now  with  the  personnel  and  knowledge  al- 
ready available,  this  Is  a  new  field  In  which 
it  is  essential  to  build  a  sound  base  for  larger 
efforts  In  the  coming  years.  Population  prob- 
lems will  almost  certainly  be  of  urgent  con- 
cern to  the  world  beyond  the  end  of  this 
century.  Every  delay  now  will  Increase  the 
difficulties  of  future  generations. 

POLICT 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  for  Inter- 
national assistance  In  this  field  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  excessive  rates  of  population 
growth  Impede  economic  and  social  progress 
and  on  the  principle  that  effective  access  to 
family  planning  information  and  service 
should  be  universally  available. 

The  United  States  should  encourage  all 
nations  to  consider  the  impact  of  population 
factors  on  their  development  programs  and 
to  undertake  action  appropriate  to  their  own 
situations.  At  the  same  time,  this  nation 
should  not  require  any  particular  population 
policy  as  a  condition  of  economic  or  other 
aid.  The  United  States  should  continue, 
through  appropriate  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, to  be  ready  on  request  to  assist  any 
country  to  develop  or  strengthen  population 
policies  and  programs  based  on  respect  for 
Individual  conscience  and  choice.  Such  as- 
sistance should  be  available  even  to  those 
countries  not  presently  receiving  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  funds. 

As  the  main  thrust  of  their  report, 
the  Committee  made  eight  recommenda- 
tions for  Immediate  Government  con- 
sideration, and  earlier  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  series  of  bills  based  upon  a 
number  of  those  proposals. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  President 
Nixon's  request  for  a  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture closely  approximates  H.R.  9107,  my 
bill  calling  for  a  Population  Commission. 
H.R.  9108  would  establish  a  Federal 
grant  program  for  construction  of  popu- 
lation study  centers,  and  H.R.  9109  cre- 
ates a  National  Institute  for  Population 
Research  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


While  I  commend  the  President  for 
putting  priority  on  the  need  for  popula- 
tion control  programs,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposals  are  only  his  initial  sug- 
gestions and  that  a  larger  scale  effort  al- 
ready is  under  consideration. 

Today,  I  sent  the  President  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  explains  more  fully  my 
position  in  these  matters : 

July  24,  1969. 
The  Honorable  Richard   M.  Nkon 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  proposals  offered 
this  week  by  the  Administration  In  the  cru- 
cial field  of  population  control  and  family 
planning  represent  a  major  step  forward  In 
government's  response  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems posed  by  overpopulation  pressures.  As 
noted  In  your  Message  to  the  Congress,  an 
impending  population  crisis  ranks  as  a  prime 
Issue  facing  all  society,  and  solutions  can 
only  result  from  thorough  advance  planning. 
Last  November,  a  distinguished  panel  of 
experts  In  the  population  policy  field  pre- 
sented to  President  Johnson  a  report  as  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Committee  on  Popu- 
lation and  Family  Planning.  I  am  pleased 
that  many  of  the  specific  recommendations 
suggested  by  the  Committee  are  reflected  in 
your  Message  on  population  growth. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  series  of  bills  based  upon 
the  President's  Committee  recommendations. 
One  of  these  bills,  H.R.  9107,  calls  for  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  on  Population  Identical 
to  the  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future  you  described  in 
your  Message. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  your  Administration 
requesting  higher  funding  for  familv  plan- 
ning services.  According  to  the  President's 
Committee  report,  "Increases  of  830-mlllion 
annually  for  the  next  few  years  can  be  put 
to  high  priority  use  regardless  of  later  varia- 
tions In  unit  costs.  In  any  case,  costs  are  low 
compared  to  health  and  social  benefits."  I 
hope  that  the  Administration  can  heed  this 
recommendation  and  push  for  further  In- 
crements so  that  fiscal  1970  appropriations 
for  family  planning  services  could  reach  the 
minimal  level  of  $60-mlllion  proposed  by  the 
Committee. 

Your  Message  emphasizes  the  need  for  in- 
creased research.  The  President's  Committee 
proposed  that  a  larger  research  program 
could  be  developed  In  both  size  and  scope 
and  that  a  full-scale  National  Institute  for 
Population  Research  be  established  within 
the  Etepartment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  H.R.  9109.  which  I  introduced  In 
the  House  In  March  follows  this  recom- 
mendation, and  I  lu-ge  you  to  give  considera- 
tion to  this  important  proposal. 

In  addition,  the  President's  Committee  re- 
quested that  population  studies  centers  be 
set  up  primarily  in  universities  to  undertake 
research  and  training  programs  In  the  bio- 
medical, health  and  social  sciences.  I  also 
translated  that  recommendation  Into  legis- 
lation, and  H.R.  9108  would  provide  Federal 
grants  for  construction  and  support  of  such 
centers. 

Debate  and  rhetoric  over  national  priorities 
capture  much  attention  these  days.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  dialogue  too  often  unduly  pro- 
longs final  decision-making  while  severe 
problems  fester.  I  stress  the  Importance 
that  must  be  given  to  population  control 
policies — both  here  In  America  and  through- 
out the  world — as  a  key  factor  in  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  our  generation  and 
for  the  future.  I  commend  the  proposals 
already  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
look  forward  to  even  more  emphasis  by  your 
Administration  In  this  crucial  area. 
Sincerely, 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr  , 

Member  of  Congress. 
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Already,  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, many  new  and  forward  measures 
relating  to  population  control  have  been 
Introduced  by  Members  of  both  parties. 
The  administration  finally  has  made  an 
Initial  move;  it  is  time  now  for  Congress 
to  respond  to  this  crucial  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  concerning  vari- 
ous aspects  of  population  policy  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Lowering  the  Babt  Boom 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Some  people  may  think  It  both  ironic  and 
a  betrayal  that  a  President  who's  talked  so 
much  about  getting  the  Government  out 
of  this  and  that  part  of  our  lives  should  be 
the  man  who  sent  Congress  a  message  on 
birth  control.  If  there  were  ever  an  activity 
that  we  have  considered  nobody's  damn  busi- 
ness but  our  own  It's  how  many  kids  we're 
going  to  have.  No  amount  of  keyhole  i>eep- 
Ing  by  J  Edgar  Hoover  appears  to  be  such 
an  intrusion  on  our  private  liberties. 

In  effect,  the  message  said  the  number 
of  children  we  have  is  as  much  the  state's 
business  as  our  own  The  message  Is  correct 
"and  the  men  who  wrote  it  and  the  Presi-. 
dent  who  signed  it  should  be  given  cigars 
and  the  same  kind  of  hearty  congratulations 
we  accord  to  people  who  have  so  many 
babies.  The  only  criticism  you  can  make 
against  it  is  that  It  didn't  go  far  enough. 
However,  It  was  probably  as  much  as  an 
elected  politician  could  do  in  a  country  of 
many  Catholics,  sexual  conservatives  and 
baby  worshippers.  Now  It's  for  the  rest  of 
us  to  raise  a  supportive  clatter. 

The  document  predicts  that  within  our 
lifetime  there  will  be  a  hundred  million  more 
Americans.  This  country  needs  that  only 
slightly  less  than  an  atom  bomb  attack. 
We're  already  running  around  like  the  old 
lady  who  had  so  many  long-haired  children 
she  didn't  know  what  to  do.  We  can't  accom- 
modate the  people  we  have  without  the  most 
drastic  changes  In  our  living  patterns. 

When  some  people  deprecate  worries  about 
our  excessive  production  of  babies,  they  say 
there  will  be  enough  food  to  go  around.  They 
talk  about  how  we  can  avoid  mass  starvation 
by  making  protein  comestibles  out  of  fish 
scales  or  sea  algae.  They  don't  speculate  on 
the  pleasures  of  a  life  sustained  in  perpetual 
scarcity  by  processed  help.  For  human  beings 
there  Is  a  distinction  between  survival  and 
living.  They  also  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
are  learning  that  many  of  the  methods  we 
use  to  Increase  food  production — chemical 
fertilizers  and  insecticides,  for  instance — 
boomerang  and  turn  out  to  be  dangerous 
to  health. 

The  easiest  and  most  practical  course  Is 
to  cut  back  on  our  baby  production.  Nothing 
In  the  presidential  message  indicates  the 
Government's  willingness  to  do  that,  even 
though  its  own  figures  demonstrate  the  need. 
The  program  envisioned  by  the  Administra- 
tion draws  a  line  at  "Infringing  upon  the 
religious  convictions  or  personal  wishes  and 
freedom  of  any  individual  .  .  ." 

That  means  the  Catholic  Church,  the  larg- 
est, best  organized  and  most-moneyed  enemy 
of  birth  control.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  very  large  numbers  of  otherwise 
obedient  Catholics  use  contraceptives,  but 
you  can't  blame  a  politician  for  drawing  back 
from  asking  such  a  hefty  percentage  of  the 
voters  to  choose  between  themselves  and 
their  bishops.  ( Though  one  American  bishop 
has  resigned  rather  than  buy  the  Vatican 
line.)  The  rest  of  us  also  are  loathe  to  say 
much  because  It  may  smack  of  religious 
Intolerance. 

Yet  something  has  to  be  said.  Tlie  un- 
checked begetting  of  kids  isn't  like  other 
religious  practices  If  an  orthodox  Jew  wants 


to  stay  away  from  pork,  that's  his  business. 
He  Isn't  htirtlng  anybody  else,  but  that's 
not  true  of  babies.  What  is  true  is  that 
the  70-year-old  Italian  celibates  who  cling 
to  their  aversion  to  contraceptives  won't  be 
alive  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their 
erroneous  teachings. 

There's  little  we  can  do  about  the  errone- 
ous teachings,  but  do  the  taxpayers  have  to 
subsidize  them?  Do  we  have  to  give  tax  ex- 
emptions and  financial  aid  to  Catholic  edu- 
cational Institutions  while  they  teach  chil- 
dren to  follow  practices  that  are  going  to 
ruin  all  of  us?  TTie  least  the  Government 
could  do  is  support  only  private  schools 
which  teach  and  advocate  birth  control. 

This  Is  the  barest  of  beginnings.  The  Cath- 
olic problem  is  the  hierarchy's  political  op- 
position to  population-reduction  programs: 
Catholic  birth  rates  aren't  that  different  from 
everybody  else's  birth  rates.  We're  all  having 
too  miiny  children,  but  changing  that  Isn't 
going  to  be  easy.  Many  long-lived  ideas  muS't 
be  stamped  out  first. 

There  is  the  notion,  absurd  In  the  era  of 
the  ABM,  that  many  babies  makes  us  mili- 
tarily strong.  This  idea  Is  not  only  connected 
with  raising  cannon  fodder  for  the  Infantry, 
but  also  the  masculine  definition  of  virility. 
You're  a  man,  you  really  got  what  It  takes, 
lotea  you  know  what,  because  you  can  make 
a  female  pregnant.  If  you  can  do  that  you're 
a  bull,  a  stud,  a  rooster.  When  we  hear  of 
a  70-year-old  male  fathering  a  child,  we  make 
awed  sounds  and  exclaim  about  what  a  man 
he  must  be.  It's  going  to  be  hard  to  convince 
men  that  Impregnating  women  Is  an  anti- 
social act. 

The  case  with  women  is  more  desperate. 
Many  American  women  are  brought  up  to 
believe  their  essential  worthwhlleness  derives 
from  motherhood  and  chlldrearing.  Prom  the 
cradle  they're  schooled  In  attitudes  that 
make  them  disdain  any  other  occupation  but 
the  manufacturing  of  babies.  Urmiarried  or 
childless  women  are  spinsters,  career  girls, 
barren  soil,  somehow  less  than  female. 

Often  people  get  married  and  have  chil- 
dren because  they  have  no  other  real  choice. 
By  their  mld-twentles,  women  who're  not 
married  frequently  are  in  a  state  of  near 
panic  as  the  source  of  likely  husbands  Is 
used  up,  and  they  contemplate  being  single 
persons  in  a  married  people's  world.  It's 
somewhat  better  for  a  man,  but  not  much. 
With  both  sexes  the  married  majority  tends 
to  exclude  the  single  minority  during  the 
years  between  25  and  50,  when  the  men  begin 
dropping  dead.  Everything  is  set  up  to  en- 
courage getting  married  and  having  unholy 
numbers  of  kids;  the  married  couple  with 
children  gets  tax  incentives  to  reproduce,  gets 
credit  more  easily,  is  considered  a  better  risk 
for  car  Insurance  and  is  regarded  as  a  po- 
tentially more  stable  and  therefore  more  de- 
sirable employe. 

People  have  children  as  a  form  of  social 
security.  A  bunch  of  kids  is  a  better  health 
and  retirement  program  than  anything  the 
Government  is  offering  or  proposing.  More- 
over, we're  weighed  down  with  a  lot  of  bald- 
erdash about  perpetuating  ourselves  or  that 
particular  genetic  pool  known  as  our  family 
through  baby  making.  Life  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficiently fulfilling  and  satisfying  that  we 
don't  feel  the  urge  to  recoup  our  own  dis- 
asters by  living  it  out  again  through  our 
children. 

Limiting  population  production  will  ex- 
act other  very  large  changes.  We  must  divest 
ourselves  of  the  belief  that  a  stable  or  de- 
clining population  Is  a  sign  of  a  stagnant  or 
degenerate  society.  This  means  a  good  deal 
more  than  accepting  abortion  for  any  reason 
a  woman  wants  It;  It  means  reordering  our 
economics.  Our  whole  profit  system  is  based 
on  the  proposition  that  the  higher  we  can 
push  the  volume,  the  lower  we  can  depress 
our  per  unit  costs.  This  once  useful  way  of 
arranging  things  Is  outliving  Its  utility.  If 
some  other  way  isn't  found  to  provide  P\)rd 


or  OM  with  another  basis  for  profit,  we  will 
perish  from  the  most  horrible  and  painful 
lung  diseases. 

Men  like  Ralph  Nader  have  shown  us  that 
with  cars,  with  drugs,  with  food  and  many 
other  items  what  we  need  Isn't  more  but  bet- 
ter quality.  But  we've  managed  our  econom- 
ics and  technology  so  that  money  Is  made 
out  of  quantity.  Our  big  manufacturers  have 
as  much  of  a  vested  Interest  as  the  Pope  In 
frustrating  birth  control. 

Viewed  from  this  point  of  view,  our  lunar 
escapades  aren't  high  human  adventures, 
man  realizing  his  destiny  or  the  rest  of  the 
high-sounding  bilge  we've  been  dishing  out: 
from  this  pwlnt  of  view  It  is  tragic  escapism, 
an  enormous  entertainment,  a  romance  that 
distracts  us  from  our  peril  unless  one  of  our 
astronauts  can  find  a  new,  large  Inhabitable 
planet  and  get  about  three  billion  of  us  rock- 
eted on  to  It  while  there  Is  still  time. 


OVERPOPTJLATION  AND  WORLD  STARVATION 

(By  David  Kaplan) 

According  to  the  best  scholarly  estimates. 
It  took  thousands  of  years  to  reach  a  world 
population  of  250  million  by  AD  1.  By  1650 
world  population  doubled  to  500  million. 
Another  doubling  took  place  by  1850,  when 
world  population  reached  one  billion.  Then, 
80  years  later  in  1930,  population  doubled 
again  to  two  billion  people.  By  1975,  45  years 
later,  If  present  trends  continue,  population 
will  have  doubled  to  four  billion  people. 

At  our  present  rate  of  growth,  we  can  look 
forward  to  14  billion  people  in  2035  and  28 
billion  by  2070.  Why  has  there  been  such  an 
acceleration  of  growth  In  world  population? 
The  answers  are  easy. 

Medical  advances  have  eradicated  the 
dreaded  plagues  of  the  past  centuries  and 
conquered  other  serious  diseases  by  devising 
processes  which  make  our  food  and  drinking 
water  clean.  In  addition,  modern  sanitation 
has  sharply  reduced  Insect-spread  diseases, 
such  as  malaria. 

In  short,  we  have  Instituted  various  forms 
of  death  control. 

No  longer,  and  happily  so.  is  world  popu- 
lation going  to  be  decreased  by  any  of  the 
ancient  pandemics.  While  we  should  applaud 
these  medical  advances  which  have  saved  so 
many  lives  all  over  the  world,  we  also  must 
observe  that  historically  it  was  high  death 
rates  that  accounted  for  the  slower  rates  of 
population  Increase. 

ECONOMIES   ABE   HIT  HARD 

The  eradication  of  high  death  rates  while 
high  birth  rates  continue  has  led  to  an  in- 
crease In  the  rate  of  world  population  growth 
which  In  many  cases  has  had  pwrnlcious  eco- 
nomic effects,  pmrticularly  on  the  underde- 
veloped nations. 

If  one  were  to  describe  these  economics 
generally,  one  would  see  a  pattern  of  pov- 
erty, capital  shortages,  low  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, limited  development  of  markets, 
and  unequal  distribution  of  Income.  One 
would  also  see  that  the  poorest  economies  are 
located  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Perversely,  these  areas  have  the  highest 
rates  of  population  growth,  which  act  as  a 
serious  drag  on  economic  growth.  More  peo- 
ple mean  more  mouths  to  feed.  This  cuts 
down  the  amount  of  product  that  can  be 
saved.  With  low  savings  rates,  little  capital 
Is  available  to  modernize  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry— a  modernization  these  economies 
desperately  need  If  they  are  going  to  Increase 
their  production  of  food  and  other  products. 

What  little  production  Is  obtained,  say  in 
agriculture,  must  be  Immediately  con- 
sumed. These  economies  thus  have  very  low 
savings  rates,  and  these  translate  into  low 
rates  of  capital  formation.  One  of  the  basic 
prerequisites  for  economic  growth  for  these 
economies — increasing  levels  of  capital  ac- 
cimaulatlon — Is  being  seriously  Impeded  by 
rapidly  Increasing  populations. 
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LATIN  AMERICA  IN  TROUBLE 

Latin  America  clearly  reflects  how  popula- 
tion Increases  have  all  but  eradicated  eco- 
nomic growth.  Latin  America  has  had  a 
4.7%  increase  in  gross  national  product  an- 
nually. However,  when  you  Include  popula- 
tion growth  of  3%  yearly,  the  per  capita 
growth  rate  actually  comes  down  to  1.7%  an- 
nually. 

In  1900  Latin  America  had  a  population 
of  63  million.  It  now  has  a  population  of 
268  million.  This  population,  If  the  present 
rates  of  increase  continue,  will  double  In  23 
years.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  Latin  Amer- 
ica win  have  660  million  people.  It  will  be 
growing  then  at  a  rate  of  100  million  people 
every  5  years.  Obviously,  with  geometric 
population  increase  of  this  magnitude.  Latin 
America  will  be  very  fortunate  If  it  is  able 
to  record  any  per  capita  growth  In  the  final 
30  years  of  this  century. 

All  of  these  areas  which  have  rapidly  in- 
creasing populations  have  extremely  low  an- 
nual per  capita  incomes:  under  $400  for 
Latin  America  and  under  $150  for  Africa  and 
Asia.  (Those  Incomes  look  especially  low 
when  compared  to  North  America's  annual 
per  capita  Income  of  well  over  $3,500.)  Yet, 
Africa  and  Asia  have  rates  of  population  In- 
crease which  will  result  In  a  doubling  of  both 
their  populations  by  the  year  2000. 

Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  have  ap- 
proximately 2.6  billion  people  now.  If  pres- 
ent rates  of  population  increase  continue, 
these  areas  will  have  approximately  5.2  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  ominous  consequences  of  this  splral- 
Ing  population  growth  are  clear. 

First,  there  will  be  a  continued  exacerba- 
tion of  the  gross  inequalities  In  the  shares 
of  world  Income  going  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  and  to  the  developed  nations. 
Economist  Barbara  Ward,  in  her  book  The 
Lopsided  World,  states  that  80%  of  the  world 
output  Is  now  going  to  only  20%  of  the 
world's  population.  This  Inequality  will  be- 
come even  more  pronounced  if  the  under- 
developed nations  continue  to  experience 
rapid  papulation  growth. 

As  an  example,  India's  real  national  in- 
come has  risen  about  3.5%  annually  in  re- 
'•ent  years.  However,  India's  annual  p>opuIa- 
tioo  growth  Is  about  2.5%.  Thus,  her  per 
capita  Increase  In  Income  is  only  about  1% 
\  early  or.  In  dollar  terms,  about  75  cents.  The 
U.S.  p>er  capita  Increase  in  income  Is  about 
3%  yearly  or,  In  dollar  terms,  about  $120. 

For  the  near  future,  at  the  very  least,  we 
are  going  to  have  wider  disparities  In  the 
shares  of  income  between  the  'have"  and 
the  "have  not"  nations.  Rapid  p>opulatlon 
growth  can  only  accelerate  these  disparities. 
Second,  the  famines  that  the  people  of 
various  nations  are  experiencing  now  will  be 
dwarfed  by  even  more  massive  and  prolonged 
famines  In  the  1970'6.  William  and  Paul 
Paddock,  writing  in  Famine — 1975/  have  said 
that  the  people  are  already  bom  who  will  be 
•he  future  victims  of  the  race  between  food 
;-.nd  p)opulatlon  growth — a  race  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors,  already  has  been  lost. 
Furthermore,  population  pressures  have 
:ilready  compelled  the  poorer  countries  to  be- 
come importers  of  basic  foodstuffs  where, 
:a  the  recent  past,  they  were  exporting  these 
commodities. 

Thus,  Tadd  Fisher  writes  that  before  World 
War  n,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  ex- 
ported 11  million  tons  of  grain  yearly.  By 
1964,  they  were  Importing  25  miilion  tons 
yearly.  In  addition,  and  even  more  ominously, 
she  reports  that  Latin  America's  population 
increased  11.5%  between  1959  and  1964,  but 
food  production  Increased  only  6.5%.  Thus, 
we  see  more  evidential  support  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  predictions  of  more  pervasive 
famines  in  the  1970's. 

Third,  the  low  Incomes  and  prevalence  of 
hunger  in  the  poorer  countries  can  only  mean 
a  continuance  of  political  instabilities.  It  Is 
the   underdeveloped  nations  that  are  most 


often  wracked  by  military  coupM,  civil  wars, 
and  violent  revolutions.  Future  uncontrolled 
population  growth  can  only  Increase  these 
instabilities. 

Fourth,  overpopulation  means  Increased 
pollution.  In  the  United  States  we  are  caught 
between  two  very  malevolent  forces :  a  popu- 
lation that  win  grow  from  roughly  200  mil- 
lion today  to  300  million  In  the  next  35  years; 
and  an  increase  by  1980  In  our  urban  popula- 
tion to  175  million  pjeople.  The  results  of 
these  two  forces  are  already  discernible.  A 
growing  population  consumes  more  energy, 
drives  more  cars,  and  produces  more  waste 
products.  All  this  will  result  In  our  air  and 
water  becoming  even  more  contaminated 
than  they  are  now. 

MASSIVE    COMMITMENT    NEEDED 

It  is  easy  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  drastic  measures  must  be  taken  Imme- 
diately. It  is  Imperative  first  of  all  that  we 
have  a  massive  Increase  in  resources  com- 
mitted to  the  overpopulation  problem.  Spe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  with  the  under- 
developed countries. 

It  should  be  made  abundantly  clear  to 
these  nations  that  excessive  population 
growth  is  one  of  the  central  reasons  for  their 
lack  of  economic  development.  Family  plan- 
ning programs  should  be  Initiated  where  the 
country  does  not  have  a  program,  and  the 
program  should  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended where  we  find  one  already  Initiated. 
Further,  more  research  should  be  done  to 
discover  the  most  effective  methods  of  family 
planning.  We  must  realize,  however,  that  even 
effective  volimtary  systems  of  family  plan- 
ning may  not  be  a  total  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  at  a  point  in  time  when  serious 
consideration  may  have  to  be  given  to  man- 
datory governmental  programs  for  px>pula- 
tion  control. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  evidence  that  It  Is 
already  too  late  for  many  people  now  liv- 
ing. We  must  be  concerned,  however,  that 
the  millions  who  are  going  to  starve  to  death 
in  the  1970'6  should  not  be  followed  by  many 
more  millions,  yet  unborn,  in  the  1980's. 

QUERIES    POR    OPPONENTS 

Those  who  argue  against  contraception 
and  family  planning  on  the  basis  of  their 
fundamental  immorality  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  the  following  questions: 

Is  It  moral  to  bring  a  child  Into  a  world 
where  he  will  suffer  dally  the  ravages  of 
hunger,  where  the  poverty  Is  so  abject  and 
the  life  of  that  child  so  desperate  than  an 
early  death  Is  hoped  for  as  a  way  to  end  his 
seemingly  Interminable  suffering? 

Is  It  moral  to  add  to  the  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population,  approximately  2.5 
billion  people,  who  are  living  In  a  dehuman- 
izing poverty? 

Is  It  moral  to  markedly  Increase  the  pol- 
lution of  our  air  and  water? 

No  one,  of  course,  would  claim  that  In- 
creasing the  levels  of  poverty  and  starvation, 
pollution  and  filth,  p>aln  and  suffering  Is 
moral;  yet,  if  we  tacitly  assent  to  the  present 
rates  of  world  population  growth,  we  are 
then  Implicitly  consenting  to  this  claim. 
That  Is  the  immorality,  not  the  advocacy  of 
birth  control  and  family  planning. 

In  the  time  it  took  you  to  read  this  article 
the  population  of  the  world  Increased  by 
approximately  750  people.  Each  day  the  world 
adds  190,000  more  htmians,  each  year  ap- 
proximately 70  minion.  Given  the  present 
food-population  ratio,  millions  of  these  are 
doomed  to  early  tragic  deaths.  If  we  do  not 
act  now,  countless  millions  more,  yet  un- 
born will  face  the  same  fate. 


SALUTE  TO  MORMON  PIONEERS 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  ijermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  afternoon  we  have  just  received  the 
happy  and  welcome  news  that  the  Apollo 
11  astronauts  have  returned  safely  to 
ea.rth  following  their  historic  journey  to 
the  moon.  It  is  fitting  that  this  event 
comes  on  the  same  day  that  we  com- 
memorate the  end  of  another  historic 
journey  122  years  ago. 

On  July  24,  1847,  a  small  band  of 
sturdy  Mormon  pioneers  led  by  Brigrham 
Young  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  American  West. 

The  early  Mormon  pioneers  endured 
many  months  of  hardship  and  privation 
as  they  crossed  the  mountains  and 
plains.  Hundreds  of  graves  along  the 
wagon  trails  attest  to  the  severity  of  the 
conditions  they  faced  in  their  westward 
trek.  ^ 

When  they  arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  the  Mormons  immediately  began 
to  colonize  vast  areas  of  the  mountain 
West.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  has  been  a  creative 
and  constructive  force  in  the  building  of 
our  Nation.  Emrlng  the  30  years  follow- 
ing their  arrival,  under  the  leadership  of 
Brig-ham  Young,  more  than  350  com- 
munities were  established  in  six  States. 

EKwens  of  these  communities  are  in  my 
own  State  of  Idaho.  The  pjioneers  who 
laid  their  foundations  brought  little  with 
them  in  the  way  of  material  goods,  but 
they  were  sustained  during  periods  of 
great  trial  by  their  unswen-ing  faith  In 
God  and  in  the  work  they  were  doing. 

They  built  a  civilization  out  of  the 
wilderness.  Idaho  owes  much  to  the 
Mormon  pioneers  whose  courage,  dedica- 
tion, and  energy  caused  the  valleys  and 
plains  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  They 
demonstrated  Jne  value  of  hard  work, 
sacrifice,  and  a  willingness  to  help  each 
other. 

The  bold  pioneers  of  1847  have  set  an 
example  that  will  serve  us  well  today  as 
we  face  a  future  filled  with  great  danger 
and  bright  promise.  The  kind  of  faith, 
courage,  and  vision  that  was  exemplified 
in  the  lives  and  achievement  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers  are  no  less  needed  to- 
day as  we  enter  the  dawn  of  the  Space 
Age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting,  therefore,  on 
this  day  when  pxarades  and  other  activi- 
ties mark  the  anniversary  of  the  entry 
of  the  Mormons  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
that  we  in  the  U.S.  Congress  take  note 
of  this  historic  event  and  piause  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  building  of  our  American 
Nation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
oCBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pjermisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  Udall,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Keith,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Winn,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prick  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Weicker,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
28. 

(The  following  Members  <&t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) ,  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  July  28. 

Mr.  MncvA,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  29. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
-  to: 

_  M[r..3ow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ceder- 
8ERC )  immediately  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cederberg)  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Gross  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Rand.all  in  two  instances,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committtee  of  the  Whole  and  to  include 
certain  tables. 

Mr.  McCuLLocH  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Gross  immediately  preceding  pas- 
sage of  State  and  Justice  Departments 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
derson cf  California)  to  extend  his  re- 
marks following  those  of  Mr.  Udall  on 
his  special  order  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
Instances. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gude  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Camp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wold  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 


Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BOLANB. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Pickle  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  28,  1969. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  and  administration  of 
the  Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  operated 
by  the  Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  under 
a  contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, pursuant  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  draft  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication,  "Alaska  Power  Survey";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3687.  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Ventana  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  In  the  State  of  California;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-388).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7621.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  to  protect  children  from  toys  and  other 
articles  Intended  for  use  by  children  which 
are  hazardous  to  the  presence  of  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-389).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  491.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  681,  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident (Rept.  No.  91-390).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R  13111.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-391).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  13079.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  interest 
equalization  tax  (Rept.  No.  91-392) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  13080.  A  bill  to  continue  for 
an  additional  15  days  the  existing  rates  of 
income  tax  withholding  at  source  (Rept.  No. 
91-393).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   MILLS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 

H.R.  13079.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13080.  A  bill  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  days  the  existing  rates  of  Income 
tax  withholding  at  .source;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  13081.  A  bill  to  encourage  employment 
among  the  needy  and  to  provide  Job  oppor- 
tunities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13082.  A  bill  to  permit  an  individual 
who  is  eligible  for  a  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  to  waive  his  right  to  have  military 
service  after  1956  included  in  the  computa- 
tion of  any  benefits  to  which  he  is  or  may 
become  entitled  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  to  include  such  service  in- 
stead In  the  computation  of  such  annuity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  13083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  program  of  health  insurance  for 
the  aged  for  services  furnished  an  Individual 
by  a  home  maintenance  worker  (in  such  In- 
dividual's home)  as  part  of  a  home  health 
service  plan;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  CAMP: 

H.R.  13084.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  CJode,  to  exempt  am- 
munition from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13085.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  Intrusion  into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


H.R,  13086.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  fire- 
arms), to  reenaot  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  In  effect  before  its 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  13087.  A  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  be  known  as  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Consumers'  Counsel  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13088.  A   bin    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  per- 
sons operating  sewage  treatment  works  to  be 
licensed;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  13089.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  commiuilties 
of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry  out 
intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
CcannUttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13090.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistcmce  to  a  State  or  local  government  op 
agency  for  rehabilitation  or  renovation  of 
housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or  State 
housing  codes  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  public  housing  program,  or  the 
model  cities  program,  or  under  any  other 
program  involving  the  provision  by  State 
or  local  governments  of  housing  or  related 
facilities,  shall  be  made  available  only  on 
condition  that  the  recipient  submit  and  carry 
out  an  effective  plan  for  eliminating  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13091.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  com- 
munities of  the  United  States  develop  and 
carry  out  Intensive  local  programs  to  detect 
and  treat  Incidents  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr,  GIAIMO: 

H,R.  13092.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  attack  on  the  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  13093.  A  bin  to  amend  section  412(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  with 
respect  to  contracts  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion or  appointment,  or  the  utilization  of 
the  services,  of  ticket  agents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kltjc- 
zTNSKi,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Denney,  Mr. 
DosN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Melcheb,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, and  Mr.  Wright)  : 

H.R.  13094.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  designate  the  Alaska  High- 
way, and  to  authorize  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  improvement  of  part  of  such 
highway,  including  a  connecting  highway; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  13095.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exporta- 
tion of  certain  copper  mined  in  the  State  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CxuTency. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H  R.  13096.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.R.  13097.  A  bill  to  provide  that  hearsay 
evidence  shall  be  admissible  at  preliminary 
examinations  in  Federal  criminal  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  13098.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  the 
State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  13099.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
personal  exemption  for  a  dependent  who  Is 
his  grandchild  and  is  under  19  years  of  age 
or  a  student,  without  regard  to  whether  such 
grandchild's  Income  Is  less  than  $600,  the 
same  as  would  presently  be  allowed  the  tsut- 
payer  if  the  dependent  were  his  son  or 
daughter;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  13100.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Pubhc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
programs  of  assistance  for  training  in  the 
allied  health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  13101.  A  bill  to  adjust  agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 

Mr,    F'REHNGHUYSEN)  : 

H,R.  13102,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant  in  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.    13103.    A    bin    to    designate    certain 
lands  in  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park 
in  Arizona  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  13104.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  postal 
service,  and  for  other  purjKises;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  13105.   A   bill   to   provide   that  Space 
Exploration  Day  shall  be  a  legal  public  hoU- 
day  which  shall  be  celebrated  on  the  third 
Monday  in  July;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  13106  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  of  time  during  which  certain  require- 
ments shall  continue  to  apply  with  respect 
to  applications  for  a  license  for  an  activity 
which  may  affect  the  resources  of  the  Hud- 
son Rlverway,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  ^ 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Dorn,    Mr.    Jonas,    Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr,  Michel.  Mr. 
MiLLEB  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Utt, 
and  Mr.  Wold)  : 
H.R.  13107.  A  bin  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  for  repayment  of  costs  of  Fed- 
eral  electric  power  projects,  to  provide   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority  to 
carry  out  this  policy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  13111.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  iiabor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mh-ler 
of  California,  Mr.  Teagtje  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West  'Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Aspinall,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Symington, 
and  Mr.  Koch)  : 


H.J.  Res.  836.  Joint  resolution  providing  fop 
the  establishment  of  the  Astronauts  Me- 
morial Commission  to  construct  and  erect 
with  funds  a  memorial  In  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  Fla.,  or  the  immediate 
vicinity,  to  honor  and  commemorate  the  men 
who  serve  as  astronauts  In  the  U.S.  space 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  PREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fttlton 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Mosher,   Mr. 
RotTDEBtrsH,  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.  I»elly,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  'Vander 
Jagt,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Pettis,    Mr. 
LtTKENS,    Mr.    Price    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Goldwateh)  : 
H.J.  Res.   836.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Astronauts  Me- 
morial Commission  to  construct  and  erect 
with  funds  a  memorial  in  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Space   Center,  Fla.,  or  the  immediate 
vicinity,  to  honor  and  commemorate  the  men 
who  serve  as   astronauts  In   the  US.  space 
program;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  837.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Man  In  Space  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  838.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  terms  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pul- 
ton  of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Kasten- 
meier,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wampleb, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr,  Wright,  Mr,  Taylor, 
Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr,  Dellen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Hungate,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.     MacGregor.     Mr      Roth,     Mr. 
CowGER,  and  Mr,  Findley)  : 
H,  Con,  Res,  305,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  exploration  of  space  fron- 
tiers jointly  by  the  United  States  and  other 
technologically    advanced    nations    of    the 
world;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEITH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr,  Ottingee,  Mr.  Rruss,  Mr.  Couoh- 
LiN,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.   Carter,   Mr.   Reid   of  New 
York,   Mr.   Koch,  Mr.  Mosher,  and 
Mr.  CoNTE)  : 
H.  C!on.  Res.  306.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to    the    future    exploration    of   space 
frontiers  jointly  by  the  United  States  and 
other   technologically   advanced   nations   of 
the   world;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  ol  New  Jersey  ( for 
himself,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Albert,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr  Conters,  Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr. 
Prdedel,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN,  Mr.  MiKVA.  Mts,  Mink, 

Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado,   Mr.  Roybal,   Mr.   Stokes, 
Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.  Res.  493.  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
employees  of  the  House  restaurant,  cafeterias, 
and  snack  shops  shall  have  the  right  to  form 
and /or  join  an  employee  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  vsrlth  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol regarding  working  conditions,  hours,  and 
wages;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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PRIVATE  BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
blllfl  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   BIAOGI: 
H.R.  13108.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE ; 


H.R.  13109.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Larry  G. 
Plp)eT;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 

H.R.  13110.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
located  In  the  State  of  California  to  the  rec- 
ord owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

188.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Future  Political  Status  Commission,  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia.  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  transmitting  the  flnal  report 
of  the  commission,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai^,  July  24,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit,  on 
this  day  of  days,  with  reverent  and 
thankful  hearts,  we  rise  to  celebrate  a 
glorious  triumph  of  the  human  mind  and 
spirit,  the  fulfillment  of  man's  obedience 
to  Thy  directive  "to  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  Thy  hand."  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  intrepid  voyagers  to  lunar  lands 
and  spaces,  for  their  dedicated  talents, 
for  their  disciplined  demeanor,  and  the 
constancy  of  their  devotion.  We  thank 
Thee,  too,  for  all  those  whose  vision,  toil, 
and  talents  combined  to  support  their 
mission.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  man- 
agers, machines,  and  money,  but  above 
all  for  Thy  guiding  light  and  Thy  provi- 
dential care. 

lift  our  vision  now  to  behold  the  time 
when  nations  compete  not  for  markets 
or  money  but  for  tretisures  of  the  spirit. 
Prepare  us  and  all  the  people  of  this  land, 
in  the  depths  of  our  nature,  that  in  the 
new  age  we  may  export  only  good  will, 
brotherhood,  and  the  peace  of  Thy  king- 
dom. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RESERVATION  OF  SPEAKING  TIME 
FOR  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  week  or  so,  the  leadership  has 
been  receiving  an  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  requests  for  speaking  time 
to  be  allocated  to  various  Senators. 
While  we  are  delighted  to  accommodate 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  to  the 
wishes  of  individual  Senators,  we  think 
that  it  should  be  signified  that  this 
manner  of  operation  goes  contrary  to 
Senate  procedures.  Unless  Senators  want 
the  Senate  to  convene  early  for  a  stated 
period  of  time  to  accommodate  them. 
Senators  hereafter  are  requested  to  take 
their  chances  and  will  not  be  given 
special  consideration  by  being  recognized 
in  sequence,  as  was  the  case  yester- 
day with  respect  to  six  or  seven  speaking 
requests,  one  after  the  other.  When 
other  Senators  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  special  consideration  that  had  been 
extended  to  colleagues  enter  the  Cham- 
ber, they  are  disappointed  and  chagrined 
that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  the  floor, 
and  problems  are  created. 

So  we  hope  that  Senators  will  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  the  joint 
leadership  finds  itself  and  wUl  act  ac- 
cordingly. If  any  Senator  wishes  to  come 
in  early  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a 
speech,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  accom- 
modate him  as  much  as  we  can,  but  we 
would  not  want  the  procedure  to  get 
out  of  hand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader.  I  know  that  he  could 
not  take  £uiy  other  position.  I  have  been 
guilty,  to  a  degree,  of  making  these  re- 
quests, but  it  was  In  an  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  on  each  side  as 
best  we  could,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
I  knew  the  time  would  come  when  we 
would  have  to  decline. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
made  very  few  requests. 

If  it  happened  only  once  In  a  while, 
the  joint  leadership  would  be  glad  to  go 
along.  But  it  seemed  that  it  was  becom- 
ing a  habit,  and  we  felt  that  before  it 
went  too  far,  we  should  serve  notice  on 
the  Senate  that,  with  its  cooperation,  we 
would  like  to  get  back  to  the  regular 
procedure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  majority 
leader's  procedure  now  will  do  much  to 
move  the  debate  along  and  possibly  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  soon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  one  of  the 


purposes  behind  the  joint  leadership's 
statement:  that  we  could  speed  up  de- 
bate and  begin  to  get  votes  at  least  on 
the  beginning  amendments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX 
SURCHARGE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  for  a  limited  extension  of  the 
income  tax  surcharge  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
Previously.  Congress  had  adopted  a 
measure  providing  for  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax.  As  we  all  know,  this 
measure  will  terminate  on  July  31. 

I  believe  It  to  be  imperative  that  the 
Senate  take  prompt  action  to  adopt  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives prior  to  the  July  31  expiration  date 
of  the  temporary  extension.  To  fail  to 
pursue  this  course  of  action  would,  in 
my  judgment,  seriously  weaken  the  fight 
against  inflation  and  would  imduly 
jeopardize  the  economic  health  of  our 
country. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  belabor  the  fact 
of  inflation  except  to  say  that  during  the 
past  6  months  consumer  prices  have 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  6 
percent,  a  rate  that  would  double  the 
cost  of  living  within  15  years.  Only  yes- 
terday, the  Department  of  Labor  an- 
nounced that  food  prices  throughout  the 
country  were  increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  7  percent.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
trend  cannot  continue,  and  I  believe  that 
the  extension  of  the  surtax  would  be  a 
significant  factor  in  alleviating  this  infla- 
tionary pressure  by  continuing  the  re- 
duction in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  alternative  course  of  action  for 
Congress  would  be  to  permit  the  surtax  to 
lapse,  thereby  permitting  a  continuation 
of  the  Inflationary  spiral  which  is.  In  its 
effect,  not  unlike  a  tax.  In  fact,  as  In- 
flation occurs  and  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  decreases,  the  people 


of  our  country  are  confronted  with  the 
crudest  and  most  deceptive  tax  of  all,  a 
tax  levied  most  heavily  against  the  el- 
derly and  others  who  live  on  flxed  In- 
comes. 

Mr.  President,  while  some  Senators  op- 
pose extension  of  the  surtax  on  the  mer- 
its, the  principal  opposition  stems  from 
those  who  are  demanding  tax  reform  as 
a  condition  to  extension.  Let  me  say  that 
I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  many 
of  the  enormously  important  tax  reform 
proposals  that  have  been  advanced.  Most 
of  these  measures  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide tax  justice  and  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
burden,  and  they  should  be  enacted. 
However,  as  we  are  all  aware,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  de- 
voted untold  hours  to  a  tax  reform  pack- 
age with  Chalrmai.  Mills  now  Indicating 
that  a  comprehensive  bill  will  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  August  13  re- 
cess. There  can  thus  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  a  tax  reform  bill  and  that  every 
Senator  will  be  able  to  introduce  any 
tax  reform  amendment  that  he  believes 
should  be  enacted.  For  this  reason  I  do 
not  believe  the  call  for  tax  reform  to  be 
a  legitimate  device  to  delay  consideration 
of  the  bill  extending  the  surtax.  As  the 
Washington  Post  stated  on  July  19: 

We  can  see  no  excuse  for  holding  the  ur- 
gent surtax  bill  merely  for  the  sake  of  having 
the  less  urgent  but  enormously  Important 
reform  bill  follow  It  in  the  legislative  chan- 
nel. Good  management  seems  to  call  for 
passage  of  the  surtax  bill  before  the  with- 
holding extension  expires  on  July  31. 

The  majority  party  leadership,  which 
is  now  preventing  action  on  this  bill,  con- 
tends that  since  the  surtax  revenues  are 
being  collected  under  the  provision  for 
a  temporary  extension  there  is  no  ur- 
gency in  taking  flnal  Eiction  on  the  per- 
manent measure  now  on  the  Senate 
calendar.  But  every  good  economist  rec- 
ognizes that  to  fall  to  determine  once 
and  for  all  whether  to  adopt  the  exten- 
sion creates  additional  chaos  in  the 
financial  community  and  augments  the 
diflQcult  problem  of  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy, which  continues  to  persist.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  only  way  to  lay  inflation- 
ary speculation  to  rest  is  for  this 
Congress  to  adopt  promptly  the  surtax 
bill.  The  temporary  extension  decreases 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  private  sec- 
tor by  collecting  the  revenues,  but  it  does 
very  little  to  stem  inflationary  specula- 
tion. To  rely  on  the  temporary  extension 
means  that  the  American  people  are  be- 
ing required  to  pay  additional  tax  dollars 
but  are  not  getting  the  benefit  for  which 
these  dollars  are  being  collected. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  call 
upon  the  majority  party  leadership  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  prior 
to  July  31. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who,  as  always,  is  cogent  in 
his  reasoning,  which  I  share,  and  his 
concern  for  the  continually  worsening 
condition  of  the  average  American  citi- 
zen, and  particularly  for  those  taxpayers 
who,  if  we  ijass  this  tax  bill  for  the  or- 
derly phasing  out  of  the  surtax,  will  be 
themselves  removed  from  the  tax  rolls. 
There  are  5  million  of  those  people.  If 
I  were  one  of  those  5  million  people  who 
knew  that  the  other  body  had  provided 
that  I  would  not  have  to  pay  taxes  and 
that  the  Senate  is  unwilling  to  give  me 
that  relief  I  would  look  around  the  Sen- 
ate and  say,  "I  wonder  who  it  is  that 
does  not  give  me  relief?" 

If  I  were  one  of  the  8  million  people 
benefited  dollarwise  by  the  bill  sent  over 
to  us,  I  would  look  around  the  Senate 
and  say,  "I  wonder  who  does  not  want  us 
to  be  benefited.  "  Then.  I  am  sure  I  would 
be  told.  "They  do  not  want  to  benefit 
you  at  this  time  because  they  want  some- 
thing vaguely  called  tax  reform."  If  I 
were  one  of  the  5  million  people  who  did 
not  have  to  pay  taxes,  I  would  say,  "That 
is  a  big  tax  reform."  If  I  were  one  of  the 
8  million  people,  I  would  say,  "That  is  a 
big  tax  reform."  If  I  were  one  of  the  big 
businessmen  who  would  have  to  pay 
dividends  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit,  I  would  say  rue- 
fully and  painfully,  "That  sure  Is  a 
reform." 

So,  Mr.  President,  whichever  way  you 
cut  it,  I  can  see  no  excuse  whatever  for 
those  In  the  Senate  who  are  unwilling  to 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
tax  relief  and  reform  measure — a  meas- 
ure which  phases  out  the  surtax,  a  tax 
that  we  did  not  put  on.  and,  finally,  takes 
it  off — simply  because,  they  say,  "We 
want  more  reform." 

Meanwhile,  the  other  body  has  said, 
"We  are  going  to  give  you  tax  reform 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  and  we  are 
going  to  do  it  soon,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  it  as  fast  as  we  can."  But  in  the  mean- 
time, this  body  says,  "We  cannot  give 
tax  relief  at  all.  We  are  sorry.  We  want 
to  give  you  tax  relief.  We  want  you  to 
believe  us.  because  our  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
they  put  their  votes  where  they  say  their 
hearts  are.  I  suggest  they  put  their  ac- 
tions where  they  say  their  emotions  lie. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  yield,  but  I  would 
like  to  finish  this  thought. 

If  they  could  come  out  into  the  atmos- 
phere where  the  only  value  in  their  re- 
marks is  their  antiquity  and  their  an- 
cient statement  that  they  are  for  the 
people,  and  do  something  for  the  people, 
then  they  would  be  au  courant  for  the 
American  people. 


The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the 
floor,  but  I  have  finished  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  quite  brief.  I  did  not  know  whom  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  talking 
about  when  he  referred  to  "they."  Who 
is  the  "they"  doing  all  these  despicable 
things  counter  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple? Who  is  "they"? 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  was  not  talking  about 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Mississip- 
pi. I  know  he  favors  this  tax. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thought  the  Senator 
did. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  "they"  are  going  to 
be  kicked  aroimd  on  a  political  basis, 
I  reserve  my  vote  on  the  tax.  Anyone 
tires  of  hearing  beratement  and  criticism 
of  others,  so  to  speak,  just  because  one 
does  not  agree  with  the  Senator's  ap- 
proach. I  shall  consider  the  tax  on  its 
merits.  However.  I  just  want  to  know  If 
I  am  in  the  "they,  '  and,  if  I  am  not,  who 
is? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  thought  that 
the  Senator  was  in  the  ""they"  category, 
because  the  Senator  has  a  strong  fiscal 
position  and  always  has  expressed  it.  But 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  aware,  as  I  am, 
that  the  delay  does  come  from  some 
decisions  not  made  by  this  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania;  and.  therefore,  certainly 
it  is  perfectly  proper  that  we  advert  to 
those  decisions  and  the  wisdom  of  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  wish  to 
say  that  periodically  this  body  goes 
through  spasms  of  argument  and  indeci- 
sion on  certain  rules,  and  especially  rule 
XXII  relating  to  limitation  of  debate.  In 
most  cases  the  question  is  put:  Is  it  not 
fair  that  the  Senate  should  be  permitted 
to  work  its  will  and  come  to  grips  with 
the  Issues  of  the  controversy.  I  think  this 
situation  is  not  unlike  the  controversy 
which  rages  on  the  fllibuster  rule.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  the  time  has  come 
when  this  matter  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  so  that  it  may  work  its  will 
promptly  and  effectively. 

I  yield  the  floor.  ' 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Tower  assumed  the 
chair.) 


THE  CHOICE  BETWEEN  THE  SUR- 
TAX AND  CONTINUING  INFLA- 
TION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  inflation 
represents  perhaps  the  greatest  domes- 
tic problem  of  our  day.  Prices  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services  have  risen  25 
percent  in  the  past  10  years.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
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4  years  and  nearly  5  percent  last  year. 
Our  economy  is  experiencing  the  great- 
est rate  of  inflation  ever  during  a  pro- 
longed period  of  high  production  of 
civilian  goods.  A  1958  dollar  Is  worth  79 
cents  and  a  dollar  earned  this  January, 
today  is  worth  96  cents — by  Christmas, 
if  present  rates  continue,  it  will  shrink 
to  92  cents.  Inflation  in  these  propor- 
tions erodes  confidence  in  our  dollar  and 
our  whole  economic  system — both  here 
and  abroad. 


SURTAX   OR   INFLATION 

Today,  we  face  a  choice  between  the 
surtax  and  continuing  inflation.  Infla- 
tion hurts  everyone,  but  especially  those 
who  can  least  afford  it— the  aged,  the 
young,    those    who    own    Government 
bonds  or  demand  deposits,  those  who 
lend  money,  and  all  those  who  are  bound 
by  a  fixed  income,  who  are  unable  to 
respond  with  wage  or  price  increases. 
Infiation  has  been  described  as  a  race 
with  no  real  winners.  And  those  who  do 
win — who   can   respond   with   wage   or 
price  increases — merely  push  the  Infia- 
tion on,  merely  magnify  the  spirallng 
effect. 
-     Thare  is  no  joy  in  raising  taxes,  or 
even  continuing   a   raise.  It   would  be 
much  easier  and  much  more  politically 
expedient  to  end  the  surtax,  to  conceal 
this  economic  loss  through  continued  in- 
fiation. But  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country  is  at  stake.  The  surtax  spreads 
the  cost  over  the  entire  income  earning 
group  while  slowing  down  the  economy 
to   help   solve   the   problem.   Since   this 
could  strike  hardest  at  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  present  bill  excludes  those  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 

SURTAX    BECOMING    EITECTrVE 

At  last  there  are  some  Indications  that 
the  surtax  is  becoming  effective  in  the 
fight  against  inflation.  Our  action  last 
year  was  hampered  by  an  overly  expan- 
sive monetary  policy  during  the  last  half 
of  1968.  However,  since  the  first  of  the 
year  monetary  policy  has  been  restric- 
tive and  has  been  working  in  harness 
with  a  restrictive  fiscal  policy.  Recent 
figures  would  tend  to  Indicate  that  this 
joint  monetary  fiscal  policy  Is  beginning 
to  take  hold.  Consumer  buying  is  run- 
ning shghtly  below  levels  of  last  sum- 
mer. Just  this  week  it  was  announced 
that  for  the  second  month  in  a  row  dur- 
able goods  orders  are  down,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  11  months,  durable  goods 
shipments  exceeded  new  orders,  thus  re- 
ducing inventories.  Likewise  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  last  four  quarters. 
Real  growth  in  GNP  has  declined  from 
a  4-percent  rate  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1968  steadily  downward  to  a  rate  of 
2.3  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1969. 
These   figures   would   seem   to  indicate 
that  our  policies  are  beginning  to  suc- 
ceed. It  would  be  a  tragedy— indeed  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  American  taxpayer— 
If  we  were  to  suspend  the  fight  against 
infiation  just  when  the  tide  is  turning. 

SURTAX    UNCERTAINTY 

Already  the  uncertainly  of  whether 
the  surtax  will  be  continued  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  an  infiationary  psychol- 


ogy. With  inflation  becoming  the  ac- 
cepted economic  state,  people  are  going 
excessively  into  debt,  striking  for  un- 
realistic wage  demands,  moving  their 
money  into  foreign  banks,  charging  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates,  and  spending 
rather  than  saving,  all  of  which  merely 
aggravates  the  problem.  Just  the  act  of 
passing  this  bill— aside  from  its  eco- 
nomic repercussions — will  be  a  long  step 
forward  in  defeating  the  inflation  psy- 
chology which  has  been  gripping  our 
economy.  It  will  let  everyone  know  that 
the  Congress  intends  to  do  whatever  Is 
necessai-y  to  reverse  this  Inflationary 
cycle  and  to  return  America  to  a  stable 
economic  and  monetary  position. 

CUT  FEDERAL    EXPENDITURES 

I  am  confldent  that  this  administra- 
tion is  and  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  cut  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Even  with  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
budget  for  this  last  flscal  year  is  expected 
to  be  close  to  being  in  balance.  After 
last  year's  $25.2  billion  deficit,  this— 
along  with  general  slowdown  in  eco- 
nomic growth — represents  a  great  step 
toward  control  of  the  runaway  infiation 
we  have  been  experiencing. 

TAX    REFORM 

I  am  also  confldent  that  this  admin- 
istration will  continue  to  press  for  far- 
reaching  tax  reforms.  This  is  one  issue 
which  both  Houses  and  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  can  agree  on,  tax  reform  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  necessary  this  year.  Yet, 
when  we  set  our  priorities,  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation's  economy  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  dollar  must  come  flrst.  It 
would  be  a  sad  case  indeed  for  those  who 
have  controlled  the  Congress  for  a  dec- 
ade to  now  choose  to  use  tax  reform  as 
a  political  bludgeon  by  holding  up  legis- 
lation which  our  economic  stability  de- 
pends upon.  I  am  therefore  gratified 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
reported  the  surtax  bill  to  the  Senate 
calendar. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  majority 
leadership  does  not  implement  a  pro- 
cedure which  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
"phantom  filibuster."  It  is  essential  that 
the  Senate  now  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  Its  will  on  the  surtax  bill.  If  the 
majority  leadership  will  schedule  the 
bin  for  fioor  action,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  act  re- 
sponsively,  following  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  House  and  will 
promptly  enact  H.R.  12290  into  law. 

This  session.  I  personally  intend  to 
do  everything  possible  to  work  for  mean- 
ingful tax  reform,  so  that  everyone  will 
pay  his  fair  share,  both  In  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  In  the 
added  tax  necessary  to  bring  infiation 
to  a  halt. 

THE  HARD  CHOICE 

The  choice  before  us  Is  between  ex- 
tending the  surtax  and  letting  loose  a 
spirallng  inflation  on  the  entire  economy. 
The  Congress  must  ultimately  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  country.  Whether  popular  or  not — 
to  refuse  to  extend  the  surtax  would  be 
to  close  our  eyes  to  that  responsibility. 
The  infiationary  rate  slipped  away  2 
years  ago  largely  because  the  Congress 
delayed  taking  action  at  the  proper  time. 


We  must  have  the  courage  and  the  in- 
sight to  take  the  necessary  action  now. 
To  allow  the  surtax  to  lapse  for  a  week 
or  a  month  could  be  fatal  for  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  world. 

The  surtax  must  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  on  this  most  Important  matter. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  on  two  subjects  this  morn- 
ing, on  one  very  brlefiy  and  on  the  other 
at  greater  length  in  the  time  which  has 
been  reserved  for  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  contemplate  speaking  under  the 
order  granted  him  yesterday,  or  speak- 
ing during  morning  hour  business? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wish  to  speak  under 
the  order  of  yesterday  which  granted 
me  40  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  during  the 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senat<)r  from 
Illinois  that  the  Senator  would  not  be 
recognized  to  speak  for  40  minutes  until 
conclusion  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments during  the  morning  hour,  then, 
on  the  surtax,  and  then  will  reserve  my 
comments  on  the  ABM  until  after  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  and  my 
being  recognized  for  40  minutes. 


THE  MILITARY  BUDGET  AND 
INFLATION 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  relevance  to  the  subject  we  are  dis- 
cussing and  have  been  discussing  for  sev- 
eral weeks;  namely,  the  military  budget 
and  the  problem  of  infiation. 

There  is  one  point  which  has  not  been 
raised  as  effectively  as  I  think  it  should. 
For  several  weeks  I  have  been  studying 
what  has  been  happening  to  wage  rates 
in  the  United  States  and  will,  next  week, 
discuss  at  greater  length  this  whole  sub- 
ject of  infiationary  Increases  In  wage 
costs  which  has  added  so  much  to  the 
cost  of  living.  Again  this  morning  an  In- 
crease was  announced  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing— and  also  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  military  procurement. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  military  budget 
at  the  present  level  can  possibly  fulfill 
its  expectations  if  infiation  continues  at 
its  present  rate.  Infiation  means  wage  in- 
creases across  the  board.  Some  SVz  mil- 
lion personnel  are  involved  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  either  In  the  armed 
services  or  in  defense-related  industries. 
Wage  rates  refiecting  Inflationary  prices 
in  this  country  will  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased requests  for  supplementary  ap- 
propriations for  the  military. 

I  therefore  feel  that  we  are  on  a  fis- 
cally unsound  program  and  policy  right 
now.  Unless  we  secure,  in  law,  and  make 
It  perfectly  apparent  to  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  this  country,  that  we  intend  to 
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fight  infiation  by  tightening  our  belts 
and  keeping  on  the  surtax  through  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  act  as  quickly  as  it 
is  possible  to  move,  then  infiation  which 
is  the  greatest  single  domestic  threat 
we  have  now  will  destroy  the  integrity  of 
every  prc«ram  we  have  in  Congress. 

I  feel,  once  again,  that  the  urging  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  in  this  regard,  that  we 
promptly  extend  the  surtax  and  make  it 
a  part  of  law,  has  been  responsible,  is 
right,  and  should  be  blpartisanly  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  on  his  remarks  and  join  him 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  responsibly  and  promptly  in  con- 
sidering the  surtax. 

The  indecision  and  uncertainty  which 
is  prevailing  today  is  contributing  greatly 
toward  acceleration  of  the  infiationary 
spiral. 

Only  yesterday  we  were  advised  that 
the  cost  of  living  rose  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  past  30  days.  That  is  an  aver- 
age of  better  than  7  percent  per  year.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  down  this  in- 
fiationary road. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  U.S.  Senators  not 
standing  up  like  men  and  meeting  their 
responsibilities  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and 
acting  in  a  way  they  know  in  their  own 
minds  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

Certainly  to  be  toying  with  the  idea 
that  there  will  be  an  August  recess,  where 
Members  can  go  home  and  enjoy  them- 
selves without  meeting  this  grave  issue 
head  on,  is  unconscionable. 

Senators  should  stay  in  Washington 
with  their  noses  to  the  grindstone  until 
this  issue  is  resolved,  which  could  easily 
be  done  in  the  next  few  days. 


A  CLASSIC  IN  AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago,  a  young  Calif ornian,  Robert 
"Bobby"  Lira,  gave  his  life  In  Vietnam 
while  serving  as  a  marine  machinegun- 
ner. 

A  student  publication  attempted  to  use 
the  tragedy  as  propaganda  designed  to 
promote  a  philosophy  apparently  com- 
pletely alien  to  the  one  which  had  marked 
Bobby  Lira's  life. 

However,  Bobby's  brother,  Sal,  quickly 
.set  the  record  straight  in  an  open  let- 
ter to  a  newspaper  editor. 

This  letter,  written  by  Sal  Lira,  Jr.. 
was  included  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Water  Gazette,  which  is  published 
by  the  Public  Information  Office  of  the 
Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1 . ) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  take  a  moment 
to  read  this  letter.  They  will  find  It  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Inspiring  documents 
they  have  ever  had  a  chEmce  to  look  at. 


I  am  sure  that  they  will  share  with  me, 
with  justifiable  pride,  the  dedication  and 
patriotism  which  marked  young  Bobby's 
life  and  which  are  so  apparent  in  the  life 
of  his  brother  who  wrote  the  letter. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  letters 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive, 
and  I  get  about  an  average  of  a  thousand 
letters  a  day.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
worthwhile  that  this  letter  be  read  not 
only  by  Senators  but  also  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  get  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Exhibit  1 

Marine  Bobbt  Lira  Killed  in  Vietnam 

Fighting  in  Vietnam  on  April  5  claimed 
the  life  of  Robert  (Bobby)  Lira,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sal  Lira.  Sr.  Sal  Is  employed  In  the 
meter  department  of  the  CVCWD. 

Bobby  was  serving  as  a  U.S.  Marine  ma- 
chine gtuiner  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
whole  family  had  felt  a  great  pride  in  his 
service  for  he  was  carrying  on  a  tradition 
of  his  father,  uncle  and  brother  who  had 
been  In  uniform  of  their  country  before  him. 

When  local  newspapers  carried  the  account 
of  Bobby's  death,  a  student  publication 
sought  to  make  propaganda  out  of  it  by 
asserting  that  he  had  been  drafted  then 
sent  off  to  a  distant  land  to  die.  But  this 
diatribe  was  most  effectively  squelched  In 
an  article  written  for  the  paf)er  by  Bobby's 
brother.  Sal,  Jr. 

A  real  classic  In  Americanism  and  patriot- 
Ism,  It  Is  reprinted  below  so  that  every 
member  of  the  CVCWD  can  read  it  and 
appreciate  the  loyalty  of  the  Lira  family: 

"To  the  Editor: 

"The  other  day  I  received  a  copy  of  a  new 
(to  me)  paper,  called  the  'Grapevine  Rose,' 
In  which  was  written  a  well-meaning  (I 
hop>e)  but  misinformed  write-up  about  my 
late  brother  Robert  Lira. 

"It  may  be  that  I  am  being  overly  sensi- 
tive because  he  was  my  brother,  but  It 
seemed  to  me  his  death  was  being  exploited 
to  express  this  kid's  (Kelly  Leonard's)  feel- 
ings towards  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

"To  begin  with,  Bobby  was  not  taken  and 
sent  somewhere  without  his  full  knowledge 
of  the  danger  he  was  going  to  face.  He  volun- 
teered! To  Bobby  It  was  not  a  question  of  a 
Just  or  unjust  war;  to  him  our  way  of  life 
was  being  threatened. 

"My  Dad  was  wounded  In  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  my  Uncle  Sebero  was  rendered 
half -blind  by  a  grenade  and  my  Uncle  George 
received  three  Bronze  Stars  and  the  Purple 
Heart:  he  was  a  machine  gunner  like  Bobby. 
I  myself  was  In  three  In-fllght  fires  while  an 
aircraft  mechanic  In  the  Air  Force.  My 
brother  George  was  a  flre  technician  aboard 
the  cruiser  Topeka. 

"My  brothers  and  I  went  In  knowing  we 
were  playing  with  the  Big  Boys  at  17  years 
of  age.  I  thank  God  most  of  us  came  out 
alive,  a  little  more  thoughtful,  older  by  many 
years,  but  proud! 

"The  author  of  Bobby's  wrtteup  says  he 
didn't  know  Bob  well  enough  to  call  him 
friend,  maybe  It's  for  the  best,  because  Bob 
was  the  old  fashioned  type  guy  that  loved 
his  country  and  although  his  life  In  this 
country  was  brief,  he  died  so  that  Kelly 
Leonard  and  people  like  him  can  have  the 
right  to  express  their  opinions  about  It,  even 
If  It  Is  to  downgrade  It. 

"Sal  Lira,  Jr." 


SURTAX  EXTENSION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  state- 
ments made  earlier  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware (Mr.  WiLLiABts),  on  the  extension 
of  the  surtax. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  missing  the 
point  that  we  are  continuing  the  surtax 
withholding.  That  means  that  we  have 
removed  the  opportunity  for  expending 
it  to  try  to  cut  infiation,  we  are  doing 
that;  but  both  domestically  and  abroad 
it  will  have  scant  psychological  effect. 

We  have  already  had  three  cliff  hanger 
votes  on  the  surtax.  The  surtax  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  only 
five  votes.  It  came  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  one  vote.  It  came 
out  of  the  Finance  Committee  by  one 
vote. 

Certainly  those  abroad  who  are  con- 
cerned about  infiation  in  the  United 
States  can  take  scant  solace  from  an 
extension  of  the  surtax  by  those  very 
scarce  margins. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  a  surtax.  I 
want  to  vote  for  a  surtax.  But  I  think 
this  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  meaningful  tax  reform. 

I  have  oeen  in  Congress  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  participated  in  many,  many 
hearings  for  tax  reform.  Every  time  we 
have  tax  reform  come  up,  we  have  hear- 
ings, we  have  discussions,  we  have  studies 
and  nothing  happens.  This  time  we  have 
a  real  opportunity. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  House,  and  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  believe,  are  dedicated  to  a 
tax  reform  program.  We  are  still  with- 
holding the  money.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  withholding  took  care  of  the 
need  for  taking  the  money  out  of  the 
ordinary  expenditures  that  would  create 
infiation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial psychologically,  both  domestically 
and  abroad,  to  have  a  tremendous  vote 
in  the  Senate  for  the  surtax  than  to  have 
just  another  cliff  hanger  vote  such  as 
we  had  in  both  committees  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Actually,  in 
the  House,  the  surtax  failed,  and  it  was 
only  because  Members  of  that  body 
changed  their  votes  at  the  end  of  the 
rollcall  that  they  got  that  five-vote 
majority. 

I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot  extend  the 
surtax  withholding  from  time  to  time 
until  we  have  before  the  Senate  two  bills. 
I  would  be  reluctant  then  to  have  my 
proposed  tax  reform  measures  consid- 
ered as  amendments  to  the  surtax.  I 
would  like  to  have  them  considered  as  a 
part  of  a  tax  reform  measure.  I  hope 
we  can  consider  tax  reform  legislation 
immediately  after  passage  of  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  con- 
sider a  surtax  separately. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  >-ield? 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  some  time  to  yield?  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  points  out  that 
the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  very  nar- 
row margin  and  that  it  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  only 
one  vote  as  an  argiunent  that  it  should 
not  be  considered  on  its  merits  in  the 
Senate.  I  remind  the  Senator  that  the 
surtax  of  last  year,  as  originally  proposed 
by  President  Johnson,  never  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  all  in  the 
beginning,  because  not  a  member  of  the 
President's  party  would  introduce  the 
bill.  It  was  not  introduced  in  the  Senate 
until  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  later 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  in- 
troduced it.  It  was  not  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  at  all.  It  was  rejected 
in  the  committee  because  when  offered 
the  amendment  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee last  year  we  got  only  one  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party  to  support  the  sur- 
tax. This  year  two  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  supported  the  extension 
when  it  was  voted  on  in  the  committee, 
twice  as  mary.  I  appreciate  their  sup- 
■  port^Thls  tax  bill  should  be  considered  in 
-  the  same  bipartisan  way. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  delayed  and 
did  not  face  up  to  the  vote  last  year  Is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  face  up  to 
it  this  year.  All  I  am  asking  Is  to  put  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  so  *Jiat  Members 
can  vote  on  it.  If  Senators  want  to  defeat 
it,  then  defeat  it.  If  they  want  to  pass  it 
In  a  different  form,  that  is  their  privilege. 
But  let  us  put  it  before  the  Senate  and 
find  out  where  they  stand,  and  let  those 
who  vote  accept  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  want  to  vote  for  a 
surtax  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  I  am  one  of  those 
who  want  to  pass  a  surtax  bill,  but  I  want 
tax  reform  this  session,  and  I  believe  we 
should  wait  until  the  tax  reform  bill 
comes  over  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House  of  Representatives 
Is  working  hard,  sincerely,  and  conscien- 
tiously for  a  dedicated  tax  reform  pro- 
gram. 

The  point  I  was  making  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  psychology  of  the  sur- 
tax bill.  Certainly,  foreign  representa- 
tives who  are  concerned  about  Inflation 
are  not  going  to  be  convinced  by  a  one- 
vote  or  a  five- vote  majority  for  a  surtax, 
but  why  can  we  not  wait  until  there  will 
be  an  overwhelming  vote  for  a  surtax  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  part 
of  a  reasonable  and  meaningful  tax  re- 
form measure? 

I  have  worked  for  a  surtax  and  have 
supported  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware knows,  I  have  worked  for  tax  re- 
form in  the  Finance  Committee,  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  else- 
where. This  is  an  opportimity  to  have  a 
substantial  tax  reform  measure. 

It  seems  to  me  completely  immoral  to 
pass  a  10-percent  surtax  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  in  America  with  in- 
comes of  over  $100,000  a  year  who  are 
paying  no  income  tax  at  aU  and  who 
would  pay  no  surtax  at  all.  It  seems  to 
be  immoral  to  place  a  surtax  on  people 
when  there  are  those  who  would  escape 
taxes  unless  we  had  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. I  think  we  should  wait  for  tax  re- 


form and   then  place  a  surtax  in   an 
equitable  income  tax  bill. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  just 
1  minute? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  in  the  thought  that  we  need 
meaningful  tax  reform  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture. I  assure  him  that  I  will  cosponsor 
his  proposal  to  tax  some  of  these  mil- 
lionaires who  have  been  escaping  taxes 
through  oil  depletion.  I  will  welcome  him 
as  a  cosponsor  of  such  a  proposal.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  correct- 
ing some  of  the  inequities  which  exist. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  recognize  me,  so  we  do  not 
have  to  fuss  for  extensions  of  time. 

Mr.   METCALF.   Mr.   President,   how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute and  a  half. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  enough. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  challenge  my 
credentials  for  joining  him  in  efforts 
to  tax  those  who  are  not  now  taxpayers 
and  should  be,  or  for  reforms,  including 
oil  depletion  or  anything  in  that  sense. 
He  knows  I  wlU  be  with  him  most  of  the 
time. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  convinced  he  will. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
one  of  those  who,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams), 
thought  that  we  needed  to  have  this  sur- 
tax. I  come  from  the  most  sophisticated 
financial  and  banking  community  in  the 
world.  I  checked  this  matter,  and,  long 
before  I  came  here,  I  represented  all  of 
these  "moneybags,"  or  many  of  them, 

anyway 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  checked  that  out  and 
I  found  confirmation  In  the  financial 
world  that  our  determination  to  halt 
the  Inflationary  spiral  which  is  raging 
right  now  was  paramount,  in  my  judg- 
ment. So  I  tried  to  adopt  a  compromise. 
I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  to  join  with  me; 
I  only  give  him  the  psychology  of  one 
Senator  similarly  dedicated  to  pledging 
our  action  on  meaningful  tax  reform  this 
year.  I  believe — and  I  think  the  facts 
confirm  my  conviction — that  we  will  lose 
more  in  the  inflationary  flght  by  doing 
what  the  Senator  says  is  morally  just 
than  by  doing — and  I  thought  we  could 
come  close  to  realizing  our  moral  obli- 
gation— what  we  have  pledged  in  regard 
to  the  surtax  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  the  element  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people.  The  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  being  taxed  are  dis- 
turbed that  there  are  so  many  people 
with  large  Incomes  who  have  to  pay  no 
taxes  at  all;  that  there  is  a  favoritism  in 
our  whole  tax  structure.  They  are  saying, 
"If  you  are  going  to  lay  on  our  backs  this 
burden  of  taking  out  of  our  weekly  pay 
this  additional  10  percent,  why  do  you 


not  bring  about  justice  in  the  whole  tax 
structure?" 

That  is  the  important  question.  Here 
we  have  involved  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  I  realize  what  it  means 
to  the  banking  community,  whether  it 
is  national  or  International,  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  an  extension  of  the  surtax. 
But  who  is  denying  the  extension  of  the 
surtax?  That  is  not  the  question  here 
today. 

All  we  are  saying  here  is,  let  us  extend 
it  temporarily  for  a  period  of  time,  to 
assure  the  American  people,  not  on  any- 
body's word,  not  on  anybody's  pledge, 
but  upon  the  fact  that,  for  one  time  in 
the  19  years  I  have  been  here,  we  are 
going  to  bring  about  a  tax  reform. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows  that 
I  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  when  he  suggested  that  we  lower  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  which  is  a  grab, 
and  nothing  more  than  a  grab,  for  the 
oil  industry  in  this  country.  Something 
needs  to  be  done  about  that.  If  we  let  this 
occasion  pass,  and  extend  permanently 
this  surtax  without  tax  reform,  we  will 
never,  never,  never  have  tax  reform. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Generally  speaking,  I  find 
myself  in  accord  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  but,  with  all  respect,  I 
very  strongly  do  not  now,  with  all  his 
implications  that  this  is  to  butter  up 
the  banking  community. 

It  is  the  banking  community  that  is 
setting  up  these  high  interest  rates.  It 
is  the  banking  community  that  is  behind 
the  idea  of  the  price  inflation  moving  as 
it  is.  We  will  not  satisfy  them,  and  we 
will  not  serve  the  people,  with  a  tem- 
PKDrary  extension  of  the  withholding. 
That  is  not  an  extension  of  the  tax; 
they  know  it  and  we  know  it.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  mrke  us  extend  the  tax.  We 
can  still  withhold  and  not  extend  the 
tax,  and  that  is  the  reason,  and  I  say  it 
decisively  and  aflarmatively,  for  the  high- 
est 1 -month  price  increase  reported  in 
this  morning's  newspaper. 

I  was  not  paid  to  come  here  in  order  to 
be  a  computer  for  what  the  people  warn 
me  to  do.  They  are  trusting  my  judg- 
ment. I  am  their  representative;  and  in 
my  judgment,  in  my  deeply  convinced 
and  pronounced  judgment,  and  on  my 
qualifications  as  a  humanitarian,  or  as  a 
friend  of  the  people,  or  as  a  person  who 
believes  in  democracy,  which  I  think 
equal  those  of  anyone  else  on  thiS  floor. 
I  tell  you.  gentlemen,  that  we  are  makint: 
a  disastrous  mistake  in  the  interests  oi 
those  very  people. 

Sure,  they  want  tax  reform,  and  they 
are  going  to  have  it.  But  we  are  holding 
ourselves  hostage.  We  can  get  tax  reform. 
The  President  will  sign  any  bill  we  send 
him.  We  are  holding  ourselves  hostage, 
in  a  manner  disastrous  to  them,  by  the 
very  extension  of  the  debate  against 
having  an  extension  of  the  surtax. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  hope 
I  may  have  the  floor  soon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  "buttering  up"  did  not  come  out 
of  my  mouth  at  all.  I  am  not  trjring  to 
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butter  anybody  up.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  try- 
ing to  butter  anybody  up.  But  he  made 
the  assertion  here  about  reassurance  of 
the  banking  community  by  extending 
this  tax,  and  I  brought  up  the  subject 
of  the  reassurance  that  Is  due  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

I  am  saying  it  takes  two  to  tango; 
and  it  Is  about  time  we  just  get  ourselves 
into  a  nice,  slow  foxtrot,  and  if  we  do 
not  have  that  foxtrot  on  this  surtax,  I 
am  telling  you  we  are  not  going  to  have 
tax  reform,  because  that  has  been  our 
experience. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  how 
successful  has  he  been  all  these  years 
in  getting  his  oil  depletion  allowance 
lowered?  How  successful  has  he  been 
in  all  the  other  tax  reforms  he  has 
suggested? 

I  am  telling  you,  sugar-coat  this  surtax 
with  a  coating  of  tax  reform,  and  then 
we  can  swallow  the  pill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my 
whole  point  is  that  we  may  win  a  pyrrhlc 
victory  by  putting  the  surtax  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time.  I  for  one  will 
vote  against  it  until  there  is  meaningful 
tax  reform  before  the  Senate. 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  show  the 
people  of  America,  that  we  show  these 
bankers  that  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about  and  I  am  concerned  about,  just 
as  he  is,  and  that  we  show  the  interna- 
tional financiers  that  we  are  going  to 
control  inflation  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

They  would  have  demonstrated  that, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, had  they  had  a  tax  reform  bill 
alongside  the  extension  of  the  surtax. 
But  if  I  were  an  international  banker, 
I  would  look  with  a  skeptical  eye  upon 
a  five-vote  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  a  one-vote  majority 
in  the  Finance  Committee,  and  say  that 
that  could  be  turned  over  overnight. 

I  tliink  psychologically — and  this  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  because  we 
are  withholding  the  money,  and  we  are 
doing  everything  that  we  could  do  under 
the  surtax — the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  wait  until  we  have  both  of  these 
bills  together,  until  we  can  consider 
them  together,  and  vote  overwhelmingly 
for  the  surtax  and  in  approval  of  mean- 
ingful, across-the-board  tax  reforms, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  I,  are  all  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  may 
have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  have  outlined 
the  argument  pretty  well  here  now,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing,  and  this  turns  to  a 
party  proposition. 

The  danger  here  Is  that  this  tax  ref  onn 
business,  because  it  is  a  tough  one — but 


I  ttiink  its  hour  has  come;  that  is  the 
answer  to  Senator  Pastore — the  hour  has 
come,  and  even  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  now,  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  acted  to 
reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  That 
is  the  signal.  The  signal  has  now  been 
flashed  that  there  will  be  tax  reform. 

But  laying  that  aside,  I  would  make 
the  Senator  this  proposition:  Franltly. 
personally — and  I  am  the  author  of  this 
whole  idea — I  am  not  excited  about  it. 
though  it  is  costly,  we  are  paying  the  cost 
right  now  in  this  inflationary  figure  of 
a  0.6-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  1  month.  It  is  a  terrible  cost  to  pay, 
but  I  am  willing  to  pay  it  with  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  could  be  confined  in  time,  let 
us  say,  if  I  could  have  the  Senator's 
attention,  to  a  stated  period  of  a  few 
weeks  or  30  days,  at  the  most. 

It  is  costly,  but  nonetheless,  there  must 
be  some  way  out.  I  think  what  worries 
people  like  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  myself  is  that  this 
process  may  take  us  into  November  or 
December,  and  that  could  be  disastrous. 
By  then  the  situation  could  really  get 
out  of  hand. 

So  I  would  turn  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  say  this — I  am  not  asking 
him  the  question,  but  making  a  state- 
ment, because  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
the  question — I  would  hope  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  will  assume  a 
degree  of  discipline  Itself,  cognizant  of 
that  fact.  This  does  not  have  to  be  for- 
mal ;  we  do  not  have  to  move  to  discharge 
the  Finance  Committee;  but  I  tiiink  if 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  will 
stay  tightly  together  in  running  this  risk 
for  the  country  and  the  world,  so  that, 
when  that«ll  gets  over  here,  they  will 
be  ready  to  get  it  out  within  2  weeks  or 
less,  if  that  is  the  case,  all  our  judgments 
may  merge  and  practicality  may  solve 
the  problem  for  us  all. 

But  what  Senator  Williams  and  I  are 
concerned  about,  based  on  experience,  is 
that  this  will  be  a  matter  of  months,  and 
that  could  be  really  disastrous. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy  committee  nor  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  am  speak- 
ing only  as  a  Senator,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

But  speaking  as  a  Senator,  I  wish  to 
say  we  are  withholding  the  money  to- 
day. We  are  withholding  just  as  much 
as  if  we  had  passed  a  surtax  bill.  The 
whole  economic  program  is  underway. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  so 
forth,  that  the  Senator  has  talked  about, 
has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  withholdings  are  being  continued, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  continued,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  is  going  to 
insist  that  we  continue  to  withhold,  so 
that  the  ordinary  rank  and  flle  worker 
will  have  his  wages  withheld  just  the 
same  as  if  the  surtax  is  passed,  and  he 
will  not  recognize  the  difference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  give  me  30  ceconds  on 
that,  I  have  said  it  many  times,  but  I 
just  want  to  say  it  again:  It  Is  not  the 
same  thing,  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  in- 
flation. 


May  I  just  point  out  that  the  with- 
holding does  not  assure  there  will  be  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax.  Right  now  there 
is  no  surtax.  It  may  be  withheld,  and 
then  have  to  be  returned,  if  there  is  no 
surtax  extension. 

The  decisive  thing — I  am  only  replying 
to  the  Senator — the  decisive  thmg,  in 
terms  of  the  monetary  situation  and  the 
fiscal  situation  in  our  country  and  the 
world,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  juridical  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax,  and  the  withhold- 
ing will  not  do  it,  for  the  reasons  I 
stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  me  just  1  minute  here? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  then  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator mentioned  that  to  continue  the 
withholding  has  just  the  same  result  as 
extending  the  tax.  That  Is  not  correct. 
The  continued  withholding  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wage  earners  does  have 
the  same  mathematical  results;  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  on  that  ixiint.  But  there 
are  the  large  taxpayers  and  the  corpora- 
tions that  pay  their  taxes  on  an  esti- 
mated return,  and  they  are  not  covered 
under  this  extension  proposal  and  are 
not  required  to  pay  this  surcharge  imtll 
Congress  acts  aflarmatively  on  the  law 
itself. 

The  Treasury  pointed  out  the  other 
day — and  I  put  the  report  in  the  Rec- 
ord— that  by  December  there  would  be 
a  $1,355  million  loss  in  withholding  rev- 
enue from  that  group. 

Mr.  METCALF.  By  December  we  can 
pass  both  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  will 
involve  over  S600  million  if  we  do  not 
pass  it  in  the  month  of  August.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  investment 
credit?  Many  of  the  corporations  file  on 
a  fiscal  year  basis. 

I  was  talking  with  the  treasurer  of  one 
company  the  other  day.  Their  fiscal  year 
closes  August  1.  They  bought  about  SIO 
million  worth  of  equipment  that  would 
be  eligible  for  the  investment  credit  if  it 
is  not  repealed,  and  that  equipment  was 
purchEised  after  the  April  date  men- 
tioned in  the  House  bill. 

If  they  file  their  return  August  1.  as 
they  must  do  under  the  law,  they  are 
required  to  pay  the  taxes  based  on  the 
law  as  of  August  1.  That  means  that 
they  will  take  their  Investment  credit 
and  then  have  to  file  amended  returns 
several  months  later. 

In  the  meantime  they  can  Invest  this 
amount  in  Treasury  bills  and  collect  6 
percent  interest  on  money  that  should 
be  in  the  Treasury. 

Delayed  action  is  creating  a  state  of 
confusion  in  the  financial  community. 

Let  us  act  now.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
last  year  while  the  Senate  was  indulging 
in  the  same  semantics  of  whether  or  not 
it  would  pass  the  surcharge  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  almost  went  over  the  brink. 
The  Senate  had  to  adjourn  one  Friday 
about  noon  to  avert  a  dollar  crisis.  The 
Senate  was  about  to  vote  on  the  tax  bill, 
but  it  was  admitted  the  bill  was  sched- 
uled for  defeat.  A  call  was  received  from 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
who  at  the  time  was  in  Stockholm  at- 
tending a  meeting  with  the  Central 
Bank  of  Europe.  We  were  warned  that 
if  we  did  not  act  aflannatively  on  the 
tax  bill  the  dollar  would  be  gone  within 
48  hours.  To  avert  this  dollar  crisis  and 
to  give  the  administration  enough  time 
to  muster  the  necessary  Democratic  sup- 
port for  the  bill,  the  Senate  adjourned 
without  a  vote. 

Let  us  not  again  gamble  with  the  fi- 
nancial stability  of  oiu-  country  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done  last  year 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  is  now  doing. 

Surely  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee does  not  want  to  be  held  responsible 
for  triggering  a  recession  in  this  coun- 
try, yet  that  is  what  can  happen  If  they 
msist  upon  following  this  course  of  de- 
liberate delaying  tactics. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my 
only  comment  is  that  those  large  tax- 
payers are  going  to  have  to  file  adjusted 
estimated  returns  anyway.  And  they  are 
on  liotlce  from  the  House  bill  as  far  as 
the  investment  credit  is  concerned.  They 
are  prepared,  and  they  must  have  book- 
keeping facilities  to  take  care  of  It. 
No  one  anticipates  that  we  can  pass 
a  surcharge  bill  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. I  will  have  some  amendments  to 
the  surtax  bill  if  it  comes  up  without 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

Therefore.  I  again  reiterate  that  a 
strong  Senate  vote  In  behalf  of  the  sur- 
tax would  be  the  greatest  psychological 
thing  as  far  as  a  vote  on  domestic  policy 
is  concerned.  The  way  to  get  a  strong 
Senate  vote  is  to  consider  the  two  meas- 
ures together. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  which  has  just  transpired  on  the 
surtax  is  interesting  and  I  think  that  It 
would  be  amusing  to  many  people  when 
it  is  recognized  that  the  surtax  has  been 
in  effect  since  July  1,  1968;  that  is,  for  1 
year. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  report  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  surtax  was  in  ef- 
fect legally  and  every  other  way.  And 
how  effective  was  the  surtax  In  holding 
down  prices?  We  had  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  in  Jime. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year, 
with  the  surtax  in  effect,  did  it  work? 
We  had  the  biggest  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  that  we  have  had  in  18  years. 
The  surtax  just  has  not  worked. 
Senators  get  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  they  seem  to  agree  that  all 
we  have  to  do  to  cope  with  inflation  is 
to  extend  the  surtax.  They  may  feel  that 
way.  I  do  not  think  the  American  house- 
wife and  taxpayer  can  feel  that  way. 

I  was  in  Wisconsin  this  last  weekend, 
and  I  was  shaking  hands  in  a  shopping 
center.  One  man  came  up  to  me  <>|d  said, 
"Senator.  I  don't  understand  th^reason 
behind  the  surtax.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  because  the  Government  takes 
from  my  pocket  part  of  my  income  so 
that  I  don't  spend  that  Income,  but  the 
Government  spends  that  income,  that 
this  somehow  is  restraining  inflation?" 
The  point  that  man  made  is  absolutely 


correct.  I  think  any  economist  would 
have  to  agree  that  If  the  Government  is 
going  to  spend  the  sums  that  it  raises 
through  taxes,  it  has  an  inflationary  ef- 
fect, and  perhaps  more  so,  than  if  the 
funds  were  left  with  the  individual  tax- 
payer. That  is  what  has  happened. 

The  one  logical,  sensible  way  in  which 
we  should  try  to  restrain  inflation  is 
to  cut  back  Federal  spending.  Where  do 
we  cut?  There  are  many  aieas  in  which 
we  can  cut  it  back-^military,  space,  and 
other  areas. 

People  argue  that  the  surtax  restrains 
inflation.  Of  course,  if  one  breaks  down 
the  elements  in  the  cost  of  living  that 
have  been  inflationary,  I  think  the  ar- 
gument that  the  surtax  is  so  effective 
and  so  essential  fades  away. 

What  was  the  biggest  element  in  the 
rising  cost  of  living  last  month?  It  was 
the  rise  in  meat  prices.  Meat  prices  sky- 
rocketed. Does  anyone  argue  that  the 
surtax  can  have  any  real  effect  on  the 
price  of  meat? 

Does  the  surtax  mean  that  people  are 
not  going  to  buy  as  much  meat?  Does 
it  mean  that  the  meat  producer  Is  not 
going  to  have  as  much  meat  on  the 
market?  Obviously  not. 

Then,  when  we  recognize  that  the  sxir- 
tax  affects  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  the  $10  billion 
surtax  in  a  $1  trillion  economy,  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  all  of  the  reli- 
ance that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  place  on  the  surtax  for  restraining 
Inflation  is  very  badly  misplaced. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  moneybags, 
as  one  Senator  referred  to  the  bankers, 
who  are  so  anxious,  they  say.  for  the  sur- 
tax, or  anyone  else  with  any  economic 
background  or  Intelligence,  really  thinks 
that  this  10-percent  surtax  has  that  kind 
of  slgrUflcance. 


THE  RETURN  OP  THE  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Columbia 
returned.  The  splashdown  is  successful. 
The  prayers  of  the  world  have  been 
answered.  Pride  in  mankind's  achieve- 
ment is  enormous. 

Man  has  left  the  only  planet  of  which 
he  has  knowledge. 

Columbia  has  returned  from  tran- 
quillity to  earth.  Let  us  hope  they  will 
bring  to  mankind  some  of  the  tranquillity 
for  which  we  all  pray  and  strive. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
words  of  that  old  hymn  which  begins, 
"Eternal  Father,  Strong  to  Save,"  and  of 
that  verse  which  goes  like  this : 

Hymns  512.  513:    verse  3: 

O  Spirit,  -whom  the  Father  sent 
To  spread  abroad  the  firmament 
O  wind  of  Heaven,  by  Thy  might 
Save  all  who  dare  the  eagles  flight. 
And  help  them  by  Thy  watchful  care 
Prom  every  peril  in  the  air. 


THE  PASSPORT  IMPASSE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  some- 
time I  have  been  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  a  situation  which  directly  af- 
fects the  citizens  of  my  State,  but  which 
also  affects  people  all  over  the  country.  I 
am  referring  to  the  recent  difficulty 
which  an  American  citizen  has  in  obtain- 
ing a  U.S.  passport. 


For  many  years  the  clerks  of  both 
Federal  and  State  courts  in  Connecticut 
have  accepted  passport  applications  for 
citizens  in  the  State.  The  applications 
were  forwarded  to  the  Boston  Passport 
Agency  for  issuance.  This  was  a  very 
satisfactory  procedure. 

However,  recently  both  the  Federal 
and  State  courts  in  Connecticut  began 
discontinuing  this  service.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  increasing  amount  of  actual 
courtwork  which  must  be  performed  by 
the  clerks  of  these  courts  and  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  by  citizens  of  my  State 
for  passports. 

Chief  Judge  Timbers  of  the  district 
court  at  New  Haven  reported  over  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  passport  applications 
in  his  court  alone  between  1961  and  1968. 
He  advised  that  his  court  simply  could 
not  continue  the  passport  function  in 
addition  to  all  its  other  pressing  duties. 
In  April  of  this  year  the  State  Superior 
Court  of  Connecticut,  which  had  previ- 
ously accepted  passport  applications  in 
Bridgeport,  discontinued  this  service. 
Subsequently,  passport  services  were 
discontinued  in  New  Haven.  Then,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  refused  to  accept  applica- 
tions from  Connecticut  residents  due  to 
the  mounting  volume. 

As  a  result,  only  one  deputy  clerk  in 
the  Federal  court  at  Hartford  was  ac- 
cepting passport  applications  for  the 
whole  State  of  Connecticut.  My  office  has 
been  deluged  with  calls  and  letters  from 
irate  citizens  of  Connecticut  concerning 
the  situation. 

While  I  am  naturally  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  in  my  own 
State,  I  know  from  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  similar  situations  are  de- 
veloping in  Michigan,  Texas,  Alaska,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Passport  Office  of  the  State  De- 
partment maintains  10  passport  agen- 
cies, in  addition  to  its  Washington  office, 
located  in  strategic  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

A  little  over  50  percent  of  the  applica- 
tions the  Passport  Office  receives  are 
sent  in  by  clerks  of  Federal  and  State 
courts  who  accept  and  execute  passport 
applications  from  citizens  in  their  im- 
mediate communities. 

The  Passpwrt  Office  has  no  control 
over  these  clerks  and  there  is  nothing  it 
can  do  if  they  refuse  to  continue  accept- 
ing passport  applications. 

The  blame  for  this  situation  cannot 
be  placed  on  the  individual  courts. 

Increased  criminal  activity  and  other 
legal  work  have  buried  the  courts. 

Add  to  this  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  all  over  the  country  who 
want  to  travel  abroad,  and  are  therefore 
applying  for  passports. 

The  courts  as  they  are  presently  con- 
stituted simply  cannot  handle  the  work- 
load. 

And  considering  the  crime  situation 
in  our  coimtry,  the  backlog  of  court 
cases,  the  varied  duties  of  officers  of  the 
court,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  courts  are 
inadequately  staffed  now  and  cannot  do 
more. 

The  administrative  office  of  the  U.S. 
courts  has  time  and  again  asked  for 
additional  clerks  to  handle  the  Increased 
workload,  only  to  be  refused. 
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Last  year  Congress  denied  the  courts 
their  request  for  183  additional  deputy 
clerks. 

Recently,  In  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation 83  deputy  clerks  were  author- 
ized for  the  Federal  courts,  but  the 
major  damage  from  understaffing  has 
been  done. 

The  additional  employees  were  needed 
last  year  and  as  of  today  the  patchwork 
solution  is  too  little — too  late. 

The  people  of  my  State  are  among 
those  who  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  this 
shortsightedness. 

The  blame  for  this  deplorable  situation 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
placed  on  the  Passport  Office. 

With  its  present  Inadequate  comple- 
ment of  personnel  and  physical  facilities, 
that  office  Is  unable  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  the  public  for 
passport  services. 

The  Passport  Office  and  its  agencies 
have  been  required  to  put  In  long  hours 
of  overtime  work  6  days  a  week,  to  keep 
from  being  Inundated  by  thousands  of 
applications  received  each  day. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  alone  over 
$89,000  was  spent  in  overtime  pay  for 
passport  employees  who  are  exhausted 
from  overtime  work  pressures.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  physical  endurance  of  the 
persormel  Involved. 

I  know  the  Director  of  the  Passport 
Office  has  warned  her  superiors  for  years 
of  the  growing  crisis  in  the  passport  field 
resulting  from  increased  travel. 

She  has  repeatedly  asked  for  funds  to 
provide  more  flexible  measures  to  meet 
this  crisis. 

She  has  made  efficient  and  practical 
suggestions  for  coping  with  the  crisis, 
but  the  Department  of  State  hsis  chosen 
to  do  nothing  but  "study  the  situation." 

Year  after  year  the  Passport  Office  has 
faced  arbitrary  cuts  from  its  budget  de- 
spite the  fact  It  Is  one  of  those  rare  or- 
ganizations in  our  Federal  Government 
which  returns  a  profit  or  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  each  year. 

In  the  past  5  years  the  Passport  Office 
has  returned  over  $33  million  to  the 
Treasury  and  estimates  it  will  return  In 
the  neighborhood  of  over  $20  million  in 
the  next  2  years. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Passport  Office  is  re- 
fused the  authority  and  the  funds  to  open 
additional  passport  agencies  and  service 
offices  which  would  relieve  the  pressure 
on  its  present  agencies  and  on  the  clerks 
of  court  in  our  more  populous  areas? 

Why  is  It  continually  denied  the  per- 
sonnel it  needs  to  maintain  its  fine  repu- 
tation of  providing  efficient  service  to  the 
American  public? 

What  is  the  answer  for  the  citizens  of 
my  State  and  for  those  all  over  the 
country? 

All  we  know  from  answers  to  our  in- 
quiries is  the  phrase  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  studying  the  situation. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
Very  recently  under  extreme  public 
pressure  and  criticism  two  new  deputy 
Federal  clerks  of  court  were  assigned  to 
Connecticut,  on  a  temporary  90-day 
basis,  to  take  passport  applications,  one 
to  Bridgeport  and  one  to  New  Haven. 

But  this  is  only  a  temporary  solution 
to  a  problem  which  demands  a  practical 
and  permanent  solution. 


How  soon  will  It  be  before  the  courts, 
as  presently  staffed,  are  again  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  and  are  again 
forced  to  discontinue  this  service  to  the 
public? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

The  Department  of  State  has  the  au- 
thority to  establish  additional  passport 
field  agencies  around  the  country. 

It  can  provide  adequate  personnel  for 
the  Passport  Office  and  the  field  agen- 
cies and  further  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance to  those  district  courts  that  are 
so  burdened  with  passport  applicants 
during  the  height  of  the  travel  season. 

Furthermore,  instead  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  a  passport  from  $15  to  $10  for  a 
5-year  period  of  validity,  as  was  done 
last  year,  the  Department  of  State  should 
ask  Congress  to  reestablish  the  $15  rate 
and  out  of  these  funds  which  are  pres- 
ently deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasurj', 
make  the  necessary  provision  for  suffi- 
cient fimds  to  restore  the  efficient  and 
expeditious  public  service  for  which  the 
Passport  Office  has  been  noted. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  about  an 
outrageous  bureaucratic  blunder. 

The  American  people  deserve  better 
treatment  and  they  should  and  will  get 
it. 

The  American  taxpayer  pays  for  this 
service.  He  wants  his  money's  worth. 


matter  on  July  30.  I  am  confident  that 
the  hearings  chaired  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  can  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  Information  it  needs 
in  this  sensitive  area. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  CHAIRMAN 
BUDGE  TO  IDS  MUTUAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Hamer 
Budge,  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  asking  for  an  ex- 
planation of  reports  that  Budge  was 
negotiating  for  a  position  with  the  IDS — 
the  Investors  Diversified  Services — mu- 
tual funds  while  he  was  still  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

Chairman  Budge  has  still  not  clarified 
his  relationship  to  IDS  mutual  funds 
which  have  over  $6  billion  in  assets,  ac- 
coimting  for  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
entire  mutual  fund  Industry.  In  a  state- 
ment released  by  Chairman  Budge  he 
indicated  that  he  declined  an  offer  to 
become  the  president  of  IDS  fimds.  I  said 
in  my  letter  that  I  regarded  this  as  a 
conspicuous  and  serious  confiict  of  in- 
terest. 

Although  Mr.  Budge  says  he  has  de- 
clined an  offer  to  become  president  of 
IDS.  the  Washington  Post  has  quoted 
Chairman  Budge  as  saying  that  nego- 
tiations between  himself  and  the  IDS 
funds  are  still  open.  In  my  letter  to 
Chairman  Budge,  I  requested  that  he 
specifically  affirm  that  these  negotia- 
tions have  been  broken  off.  The  current 
statement  by  Chairman  Budge  does  not 
provide  these  assurances. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  Budge  negotia- 
tions with  the  IDS  funds.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  getting  all  of  the  facts 
on  the  record,  I  believe  that  early  con- 
gressional hearings  are  warranted. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Williams 
has  agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Budge 


S.  2691— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ELIMINATE  CONFLICT  OF  IN- 
TEREST IN  GOVERNMENT  PRO- 
CUREMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  for  Messrs.  Griffin,  Hart. 
Mansfield,  McGovern.  Mondale,  Mus- 
KiE,  Nelson.  Pearson,  Schweiker, 
Tydincs,  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Yarborough,  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  bar  Federal  contracting  or  pro- 
curement officers  from  taking  jobs  with 
contractors  or  other  direct  beneficiaries 
of  the  contracts  that  they  have  partici- 
pated personally  in  granting,  awarding, 
or  administering.  The  bill  would  bar  such 
employment  for  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Eacleton)   be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
bill  broadens  substantially  the  existing 
statutory  provisions  which  apply  to  sub- 
sequent employment  by  Government  em- 
ployees. Generally,  those  provisions  pro- 
hibit a  former  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  acting  as  agent  or  at- 
torney for  any  person  or  corporation  in 
whom — or  in  which — the  United  States 
has  a  direct  and  substantial  interest,  if 
his  representation  would  Involve  a  mat- 
ter in  which  he  was  personally  and  sub- 
stantially involved  while  he  was  working 
for  the  Government. 

The  present  legislation,  which  my  bill 
would  amend,  is  so  weak  as  to  be  virtually 
Ineffectual.  In  fact,  only  one  case  has 
been  brought  under  this  very  narrow 
proscription  during  the  7  years  of 
existence. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  just  how 
weak  this  present  law  is.  During  the 
course  of  hearings  last  month,  before 
my  Economy  in  Government  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on 
the  military  budget  and  national  eco- 
nomic priorities.  It  came  to  light  that  five 
former  Air  Force  officers  had  blocked 
efforts  to  cut  costs  on  the  Minuteman 
missile  guidance  and  control  system. 
Obviously,  in  doing  that,  they  helped 
the  contractor.  They  blocked  efforts  to 
cut  the  cost  the  contractor  was  submit- 
ting. Subsequently,  these  officers  ac- 
cepted executive  jobs  with  the  system's 
manufacturer,  the  Autonetlcs  Division, 
or  with  the  parent  company,  North 
American  Rockwell. 

I  do  not  know  hov^'  there  could  be  a 
more  conspicuous  and  direct  conflict  of 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  and  the 
Government. 

I  urged  the  Attorney  General,  in  a 
letter  on  June  23,  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion on  these  charges.  A  few  days  ago, 
on  July  17.  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, V/IU  Wilson,  replied  that  the  Justice 
Department  found  no  indication  of  a 
violation  of  the  conflict  of  interest 
statutes. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  Justice 
Department's  letter  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  DC,  July  17, 1969. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  U  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter dated  June  23,    1969.   wherein  you   for- 
warded to  the  Department  Information  <jb- 
talned  during  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  In  Government  of  the 
Joint   Economic   Committee  concerning  al- 
leged  violations   of   the   conflict  of   Interest 
statutes  by  five  former  Air  Force  officers  who 
went  to  work  for  the  Autonetlcs  Division  of 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation  after 
they  retired  from  military  service.  The  Infor- 
mation furnished  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined and  reviewed  by  the  Criminal  Division 
In  regard  to  possible  violations  of  criminal 
statutes.  Our  review  did  not  encompass  pos- 
sible infractions  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  or  the 
Standards  of  Conduct  for  Government  em- 
ployees   because   the   enforcement    of   these 
provisions   are   within   the   Jurisdiction   and 
respohslbiaty  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Qfe'  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  are  generally  four  criminal  statutes 
which  concern  the  area  of  your  inquiry.  These 
statutes  are  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Sections  207.  208,  281  and  283. 

Section  207  Is  a  twofold  statute.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  prohibits  any  former  employee  from 
acting  as  agent  or  attorney  for  anyone  other 
than  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
any  "particular  matter"  in  which  the  United 
States  Ifi  a  party  and  In  which  matter  he  per- 
sonally and  substantially  participated  while 
he  was  a  Government  employee.  This  Is  a  life- 
time bar.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  former 
employee  must  act  as  an  agent  or  attorney. 
The  office  of  the  Attorney  General  stated  in 
a  January  28,  1963.  Memorandum  Regarding 
Conflict  of  Interest  Provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-S49  (which  can  be  found  In  the  supple- 
ment to  Section  201  of  Title  18,  U.S.C.A.,  and 
also  at  28  F.R.  985)  that — 

An  Individual  who  has  left  an  agency  to 
accept  private  employment  may,  for  example. 
Immediately  perform  technical  work  in  his 
company's  plant  In  relation  to  a  contract  for 
which  he  had  official  responsibility — or,  for 
that  matter.  In  relation  to  one  he  helped  the 
agency  negotiate. 

"Subsection  207(b)  basically  prohibits  a 
former  Government  employee  for  one  year 
from  personally  appearing  before  any  court 
or  Federal  department  or  agency  as  an  agent 
or  attorney  for  any  party  other  than  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  any  par- 
ticular matter  Involving  a  specific  party  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  and  which 
particular  matter  was  under  his  official  re- 
sponsibility while  he  was  a  Government  em- 
ployee. Official  responsibility  is  defined  in  18 
use.   202(b). 

It  can.  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that 
both  of  these  subsections  require  some  act 
of  a  representational  nature  on  the  part  of 
the  former  Government  employee  before 
they  are  violated 

With  regard  to  retired  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  there  are  two 
additional  statutes.  Section  281  of  Title  18. 
United  States  Code,  forbids  any  retired  officer 
to  ''represent  any  person  in  the  sale  of  any- 
thing to  the  Government  through  the  de- 
partment in  whose  service  he  holds  a  retired 
status."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Section  283  of  Title  18,  U.S.C,  forbids  a 
retired  officer  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
his  retirement  to — 

■  .  ■  act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting 
or  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  any  claim 
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against  the  United  States  involving  the  De- 
partment In  whose  service  he  holds  a  retired 
status,  or  to  allow  any  such  retired  officer  to 
act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  or 
assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  involving  any  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  he  was  directly  con- 
nected while  he  was  in  an  active-duty  status. 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

It  can  readily  be  observed  that  once  again 
both  of  these  statutes  require  some  act  of 
a  representational  nature  by  the  retired  of- 
ficer. It  Is  to  be  noted  that  these  statutes 
are  a  prohibition  against  the  retired  officer 
selling  to  his  former  service   (Section  281) 
and  acting  as  agent  for  prosecuting  or  .assist- 
ing m  the  prosecution  of  any  claim.   It   is 
to  be  further  noted  that  the  term  "claim" 
is  not  as  broad  as  those  particular  matters 
set  forth  in  Section  207  of  Title   18,  U.S.C, 
There   also   exists   a   provision   of   Section 
208  of  Title  18,  U.S.C,  which  requires  a  Gov- 
ernment  employee    to    notify   his   superiors 
if  he  is  negotiating  employment  with   any 
firm  with  which  he  Is  officially  dealing  as  a 
Government  employee.  There  are  no  criminal 
statutes   which   prohibit   a   retired    military 
officer  from  being  employed  by  a  corporation 
or  company  solely  because  he  had  been  deal- 
ing with  that  corporation  or  company  In  his 
official  capacity  as  a  Government  employee. 
There  Is  a  non-crlmlnal  statute    (37  U.S.C. 
801(c))    which  provides,  In  essence,  that  a 
regular  retired  officer  shall   not  receive  his 
retirement    benefits    if,    within    three   years 
after  his  retirement,  he  engages  for  himself 
or  for  others  in  the  selling  or  contracting 
for  the  sale  or  negotiating  for  the  sale  of 
any  supplies  or  war  materials  to  any  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  can  be  ob- 
served that  this  statute  also  requires  a  rep- 
resentational act. 

The   information  supplied   in   your   letter 
and  its  enclosure  is  insufficient  to  indicate  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  stat- 
utes. While  there  exists  an  opportunity  for 
possible    conflict    of    interest    violations    to 
occur  when  a  former  Government  employee 
takes  a  position  such  as  described  In  your 
letter,  the  employment  is  not.  In  and  of  it- 
self, a  violation.   In  view  of  the  fact   that 
thousands   of   Government   employees   leave 
Federal  service  for  private  employment  each 
year,  evidence  that  there  Is  a  specific  allega- 
tion of  a  violation,  and  not  a  mere  oppor- 
tunity for  the  violation  to  have  been  com- 
mitted.  Is  needed  to  Justify  the  Initiation 
of  a  criminal  Investigation.  If.  however,  you 
have  additional  facts  sufficient  to  Indicate 
the   existence   of   a   violation,   I  assure   you 
that  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated  and   evaluated   for   possible   criminal 
prosecution. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  helped  clarify  the 
existing  law  In  this  difficult  area. 
Sincerely, 

Will  Wilson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  Interested  in  the 
Senator's  remark  that  Air  Force  officers, 
while  in  the  military  services  arranged 
to  stop  the  cutting  of  the  cost  of  an  item 
which  was  to  be  manufactured  and  sold 
to  the  military.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  This 
was  the  Mlnuteman  missile  guidance  and 
control  system,  and  the  contractor  was 
the  Autonetlcs  Division  of  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Was  any  reason  given 
why  they  did  not  want  the  cost  cut? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion and  debate  on  that.  They  felt 


that  the  cost  should  not  be  cut,  that 
it  would  be  a  burden  or  would  be  unfair 
to  the  contractor.  Other  officers  of  the 
Air  Force  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee that  they  felt  that  the  cost  should 
have  been  cut.  It  is  possible  that  the  offi- 
cers who  felt  that  the  cost  should  not  be 
cut  were  right  and  their  critics  wrong. 
The  point  I  make  is  that  the  officers 
who  helped  the  contractor  by  fighting  to 
keep  the  costs  up  were  rewarded  by  find- 
ing employment  with  the  very  contractor 
who  benefited  by  their  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment said  that  under  the  present  law, 
this  was  not  a  violation  of  the  conflict- 
of-interest  statutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  be  very  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  testimony. 

It  would  seem  to  me  very  stralige  that 
men  in  the  military  would  insist  that 
they  keep  the  cost  up.  unless  they  had  a 
very  good  reason,  unless  there  was  some 
particular  technical  reason,  unless  the 
possibility  existed  that,  by  cutting  the 
cost,  they  might  In  some  way  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  guidance  system.  I  think 
that  is  most  important.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  go  into  the  details  of 
that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  the  committee 
did,  and  the  witnesses  did;  and  this  is 
moot  and  debatable.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  officers  who  took  this  action  were 
right.  I  do  not  think  they  were.  I  think 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indi- 
cated that  they  were  wrong  in  taking  it. 
But  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong, 
I  am  convinced— and  I  think  most  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  citizens  would  be 
convinced — that  they  were  wrong  in 
taking  that  position  and  immediately  go- 
ing to  work  for  the  contractor  who  bene- 
fited by  that  decision:  that  we  should 
have  laws  that  are  effective  enough  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  U  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest,  if  they  made  a  deal  with  North 
American  Rockwell  and  said,  "Look  here, 
we  are  going  to  help  you  keep  your  price 
up,  and  you  give  us  a  job  later  on."  they 
should  go  to  jail.  But  if  these  are  two 
separate  and  completely   divided  Inci- 
dents In  which  in  one  case  they  thought 
the  price  should  remain  rather  than  be 
cut  and  thereby  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  guidance  system,  and  then  subse- 
quently, because  of  their  training  or  ex- 
pertise and  knowledge.  North  American 
Rockwell  hired  them,  because  of  their 
background,  and  the  two  things  were  un- 
related, I  think  that  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent case.  That  Is  why  I  rose  to  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  question.  In 
one  case,  there  should  be  no  question  that 
they  should  go  to  jail.  In  the  other  case, 
I  think  we  must  be  very  cautious  not  to 
say  that  simply,  because  a  man  was  in 
the  Air  Force  and  now  goes  to  work  for 
Lockheed  or  someone  else — we  have  just 
been  through  the  discussion  about  Lock- 
heed, in  which  there  was  an  Implication 
of  all  sorts  of  wrongdoing.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearings,  I  do  not  think  that 
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the  committee  found  any  indication  that 
was  not  known,  that  had  not  been  re- 
ported to  Congress,  and  it  was  not  what 
it  appeared  to  be. 

This  was  my  only  purpose  for  ques- 
tioning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  undertand  that. 

My  point  in  bringing  this  matter  up  is 
that  the  present  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  are  inadequate.  I  am  not  at  this 
time  citing  these  men.  although  I  did 
ask  the  Department  of  Justice  to  inquire 
as  to  whether  their  action  was  legal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  significant  statement  In  the  letter 
from  the  Justice  Department  is  this  sen- 
tence from  the  last  paragraph: 

While  there  exists  an  opportunity  for 
possible  confiict  of  Interest  violations  to 
occur  when  a  former  Government  employee 
takes  a  position  such  as  described  in  your 
letter,  the  employment  Is  not.  in  and  of 
itself  a  violation. 

My  view  is  that  this  employment 
should  be  a  violation.  It  is  perfectly  prop- 
er for  those  Air  Forces  officials  and 
Army  and  Navy  officials,  in  my  view,  to 
work  for  a  defense  contractor,  but  not 
for  the  defense  contractor  with  whom 
they  were  desding  just  before  they  left 
their  Federal  employment. 

In  other  words,  present  legislation  is 
too  weak  to  reach  this  flagrant  example, 
this  outrageous  flaunting  of  the  public 
interest. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
remedy  that  situation,  and  make  this 
type  of  activity  a  violation  of  Federal 
law.  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

My  bill  would  bar  an  employee  who 
participated  personally  and  substantially 
in  the  granting,  awarding,  or  adminis- 
tration of  a  contract  or  grant  from  tak- 
ing a  job  within  2  years  of  terminating 
his  Federal  employment  with  anyone 
who  has  a  direct  or  substantial  interest 
In  the  contract  or  grant.  The  penalty 
for  violating  this  bar  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $10,000  and/or  a  maximum 
prison  sentence  of  2  years. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  cut  down 
on  the  incentive  for  Federal  contracting 
and  procurement  officers  to  make  lucra- 
tive awards  to  private  companies  and 
then  leave  the  Federal  Government  to 
accept  a  generous  job  offer  from  one  of 
those  companies.  The  ultimate  effect 
should  be  to  cut  down  substantially  on 
the  tremendous  cost  overnms  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  experienc- 
ing on  Its  contracts. 

The  bill  will  apply  to  those  individuals 
who  play  an  important  role  in  the  decl- 
sionai  process  which  confers  a  financial 
benefit  upon  a  contractor,  grantee, 
claimant,  or  any  other  beneficiary.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  intend  to  prevent  any  Fed- 
eral officer  or  employee  who  works  for 
the  procurement  or  grant  office,  or  who 
has  responsibility  over  it.  from  taking 
subsequent  employment  with  any  bene- 
ficiary of  Federal  largesse.  My  bill  would 


only  prevent  such  employees  from  tak- 
ing jobs  with  those  contractors  or 
grtmtees  who  have  benefited  directly 
from  some  action  on  their  part — the  par- 
ticipation must  be  personal  and  it  must 
be  substantial.  The  pro  forma  signature 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a  pro- 
curement authorization,  for  example, 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  per- 
sonal and  substantial  involvement  such 
as  to  bar  subsequent  employment  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  proposed 
legislation  apply  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
contractors? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  think  It  would 
apply  to  subcontractors  or  prime  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  sub- 
contractors might  be  denied  for  2  years 
the  right  of  applying  for  employment  in 
as  many  as  300  different  industries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  He  would  be 
denied  only  from  applying  for  employ- 
ment with  the  firm  with  which  he  had 
directly  and  explicitly  worked  on  a  con- 
tract or  award  and  for  which  he  was 
directly  responsible. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  My  question  is  directed 
to  a  situation  of  this  type.  In  case  of  a 
Boeing  707  probably  35  or  40  subcon- 
tractors are  involved  in  the  major  con- 
tract. Suppose  a  man  were  the  project 
officer  in  charge  of  developing,  let  us 
say,  the  military  version.  Air  Force  1  or 
Air  Force  2.  Would  he  be  denied  the  right 
to  apply  for  employment  with  all  sub- 
contractors involved  in  that  major  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  legislation  would 
prohibit  him  from  going  to  any  company 
which  has  a  direct  or  substantial  inter- 
est. In  the  hypothetical  example  where 
there  is  a  prime  contractor  who  deals 
with  the  subcontractors,  the  Federal  em- 
ployee who  had  supervision  over  the 
prime  contract,  in  most  cases,  would  not 
be  prohibited  in  going  to  work  for  a  sub- 
contractor unless  he  worked  on  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  contract  with  which 
the  subcontractor  was  connected. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  he  were  the  contract 
officer  I  would  think  he  would  be  Involved 
in  all  of  them.  In  other  words.  If  he  were 
in  charge  of  the  development,  I  would 
think  the  Senator's  proposed  bill  would 
then  not  permit  him  to  engage  with  any 
of  the  subcontractors  or  any  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  components  that  went  into 
that  aircraft.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
Senator's  intention,  but  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  It  might  be  the  construction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

This  legislation  is  not  solely  limited  to 
the  process  of  negotiating,  awarding,  or 
letting  a  Federal  contract  or  grant.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  contract  would  also 
give  rise  to  the  statutory  bar:  this  would 
encompass  Inspection,  implementation, 
supervision,  or  any  other  act  relating  to 
the  determination  whether  proper  per- 
formance standards  are  being  satisfied. 
Moreover,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill 
Is  designed  to  encompass  in  the  broad- 
est terms  the  types  of  activity  that  may 


be  involved;  "p>ersonal  and  substantial" 
participation  may  result  from  decision, 
approval,  disapproval,  recommendation, 
the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or 
any  other  type  of  direct  Involvement  In 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  term  "anyone"  as  used  in  the  bill 
should  receive  the  broadest  possible  con- 
struction. It  may  mean  a  private  indi- 
vidual, a  corporation,  a  partnership,  a 
corporate  subsidiary — indeed,  any  type 
of  enterprise  other  than  the  United 
States.  This  is  qualified  only  by  the  pro- 
viso that  is  to  be  added  by  the  second 
part  of  my  bill — section  2(c)  — which  per- 
mits a  former  Federal  employee  to  go  to 
work  for  a  State  or  local  government  or 
an  educations^  institution  within  the  2- 
year  period  if  the  head  of  his  former  de- 
partment or  agency  certifies  that  his 
subsequent  employment  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Mr.  President,  reform  of  the  standards 
of  ethics  and  conflict  of  interest  for  gov- 
ernmental officers  and  employees  is  long 
overdue.  The  problem  of  the  Government 
employee  who  goes  to  work  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  what  kinds  of  activity 
the  law  should  permit  him  to  engage  in 
prior  and  subsequent  to  his  transfer,  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  parts  of  this 
overall  question;  yet  this  is  an  area  that 
has  received  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion up  until  now. 

I  believe  that  recent  reports  of  gigantic 
overruns  on  Federal  contracts  have 
highlighted  the  need  for  reform  in  this 
area.  The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day can  meet  this  need.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2691)  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-849.  approved  October  23,  1962.  to 
strengthen  provisions  relating  to  dis- 
qualification of  former  Federal  officers 
and  employees  in  matters  connected  with 
former  duties  and  official  responsibilities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciars',  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2691 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Subsection 

(a)  of  section  1  of  Public  Law  87-849  ap- 
proved October  23,  1962  (76  Stat.  1123), 
pertaining  to  disqualification  of  former  offi- 
cers and  employees  in  matters  connected 
with  former  duties  or  official  responsibil- 
ities, and  disqualification  of  partners.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"responsibility"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 

(b)  a  new  subparagraph  (c)  as  follows: 
"(c)   Whoever,   having  been  an   officer  or 

employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  indei>end- 
ent  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  a  special 
Government  employee,  and  who,  having  par- 
ticipated personally  and  substantially  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  such  employment 
as  such  officer  or  employee,  through  decision. 
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approval,  disapproval,  recommendation,  the 
rendering  of  advice.  Investigation,  or  other- 
wise. In  the  granting,  awarding,  or  adminis- 
tration of  any  contract,  bid,  grant,  or  pro- 
curement authorization  whose  total  value 
exceeds  $10,000,  is  employed  in  any  capacity 
within  two  years  after  his  employment  has 
ceased  by  anyone  other  than  the  United 
States  who  has  a  direct  and  substantial  In- 
terest In  the  contract,  bid,  grant,  or  pro- 
curement authorization  In  which  he  partic- 
ipated personally  and  substantially  while  so 
employed." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-849  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by— 

(a)  striking,  after  the  word  "responsi- 
bility" at  the  end  of  the  second  subpara- 
graph the  dash  " — ",  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  or"; 

(b)  Inserting,  after  the  words  "That  noth- 
ing In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)"  In  the  third 
subparagraph  the  words  "or   (c)"; 

(c)  striking  the  period  "."  after  the  word 
"employee"  at  the  end  of  the  third  subpara- 
graph. Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
";",  and  Inserting  further  the  following  addi- 
tional proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)   or  (c)  prevents 
a  former  officer  or  employee  from  becoming 
employed  by  an  agency  of  any  State  or  local 
gDverryoent  or  any   educational   institution 
If   the   head    of   his    former   department   or 
agency  shall  make  a  certification  In  writing, 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  that  the 
national  Interest  would   be  served  by  such 
employment,  and  that  such  former  officer  or 
employee  may  act  as  agent  or  attorney  dur- 
ing such    employment   on   any  matter  for- 
merly within  his  official  responsibility  or  in 
which  he   has  personally   and  substantially 
participated    If    the    certification    shall    so 
state.";  and 

(d)  striking  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  subparagraph  the  clause  designation 
"(c) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  clause 
designation  "(d)". 
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dreams  of  a  better  world  at  peace.  Today 
I  know  these  dreams  can  come  true. 
Tomorrow  we  may  doubt  again. 


OUR  NATION'S  FINEST  HOUR 


THE  RETURN  OF  APOLLO  11 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  In  these 
good  hours  of  shared  joy  it  Is  well  to 
remember  that  the  cold,  barren  moon 
has  brought  men  closer  together  than  the 
warm,  rich  earth  we  share.  For  ages  men 
have  walked  this  planet  together,  but  It 
has  taken  man's  step  on  earth's  satellite 
to  create  the  unique  oneness  of  these 
moments. 

As  we  herald  the  wonders  of  tech- 
nology and  the  courage  of  our  lunar 
explorers,  let  us  not  overlook  the 
triumphant  harmony  of  a  voyage  shared 
by  all  mankind.  This  momentary  accord 
follows  the  exulting  realization  that  a 
dream  has  come  true.  One  dream  has 
come  true.  How  many  dreams  remain 
unfulfilled? 

Man's  dream  of  a  peaceful  planet 
preceded  his  quest  for  knowledge  of  the 
heavens.  Men  envisioned  a  better  world 
before  they  thought  of  traveling  to  an- 
other planet.  Man  is  not  a  one-dream 
being.  Mankind  sustains  itself  on  a  multi- 
tude of  dreams. 

For  8  days  men's  eyes  have  been  cast 
toward  the  heavens  directed  by  a  com- 
mon aspiration.  Now  as  we  lower  our 
eyes  and  glance  sideward  at  our  fellow 
man.  hopefully  we  will  not  forget  that 
this  unity  of  the  moment  can  be  extended 
in  the  harmony  of  the  ages. 

All  mankind  has  shared  a  dream.  It  has 
come  true.  All  mankind  still  shares  many 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  all  Americans  and  with  men 
and  women  the  world  over  in  giving 
thanks  for  the  safe  return  of  Astronauts 
Nell  Armstrong.  Edwin  Aldrin,  and 
Michael  Collins.  Their  fulfillment  of  one 
of  mankind's  most  ancient  dreams  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  there  is  re- 
corded history. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  first  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon 
was  a  native  son  of  Ohio.  Two  brothers 
from  Ohio.  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright, 
were  the  first  men  to  fly  successfully  in 
a  heavier-than-air  machine  more  than 
60  years  ago.  It  was  fitting  that  destiny 
called  upon  a  young  man  from  a  small 
town  in  Ohio  to  be  the  first  man  to  set 
foot  on  a  celestial  body. 

Neil  Armstrong,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  Armstrong,  spent  most  of 
his  early  life  in  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  born  on  August  5,  1930.  Local 
residents  recall  that  he  rode  his  bicycle 
to  a  flying  field  outside  of  Wapakoneta 
and  obtained  his  pilot's  license  on  his 
16th  birthday,  before  he  had  a  license  to 
drive  a  car. 

Like  most  other  Americans  of  his  gen- 
eration, Nell  Armstrong  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  as  a  naval  aviator  from 
1949  to  1952.  He  flew  78  combat  missions 
during  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  President,  following  his  service  in 
the  Navy,  this  young  Ohloan  achieved 
higher  education  with  the  help  of  the 
GI  bill.  This  forward-looking  legislation 
helped  Neil  Armstrong  on  his  climb  up 
the  ladder  of  success  which  has  taken 
him  to  the  moon.  This  points  out  once 
again  the  tremendous  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  our  Nation  as  a  result  of  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  who  were  able 
to  go  to  college  under  the  GI  bill. 

The  courage  of  the  three  astronauts 
inspired  us  all.  However,  it  took  the  skill, 
talent,  and  industry  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  tax  dollars  of  every  Ameri- 
can, to  make  their  achievement  possible. 
The  moon  landing  utUized  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  all  mankind.  In  a  way 
it  represented  the  sum  total  of  all  that 
man  has  learned  throughout  the  ages. 
While  it  was  a  great  national  achieve- 
ment, it  also  was  truly  a  remarkable  hu- 
man accomplishment. 

Five  hundred  years  from  now  I  predict 
that  1969  will  be  remembered  by  people 
the  world  over  the  same  as  1492  is  now 
remembered.   Earlier   this   year   occur- 
rences in  our  country  paralleled  said  oc- 
currences early  in  1492.  In  Europe  then, 
the  great  plague  had  caused  the  death 
of  one-third   of   the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  Nuremberg 
Chronicle  in  a  folio  dated  July  9,  1492, 
made  the  forecast  that  the  world  would 
end  in  fire  and  flood  before  the  end  of 
1492.  In  that  period  men  and  women  in 
Western  Europe  looked   to   the  future 
with  foreboding  and  dread.  Institutions 
were    decaying.    Intelligent    men    and 
women  were  desperate,  cynical.  They  felt 


hopeless  and  helpless.  There  was  a  fad 
prevalent  throughout  Western  Europe 
to  glorify  the  pagan  past. 

Now,  in  1969,  we  remember  those  dread 
forecasts  that  California  was  doomed 
and  would  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
fact  the  date  April  15.  1969.  was  fixed  by 
some  mystics  as  the  exact  time  that 
California  would  slide  into  the  Pacific. 
Hundreds  of  people  fied  from  California 
to  escape  death.  There  is  dissent  and  dis- 
order wracking  our  society. 

Yet,  in  1492.  very  shortly  after  those 
gloomy  forecasts  of  destruction  had  been 
made  a  small  Spanish  caravel  sailed  into 
Lisbon  Harbor  with  news  of  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world.  A  historian  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  writes  that  a  complete  and 
astounding  change  then  took  place.  Sir 
Charles  Oman,  an  Englishman,  stated: 
A  new  envlsagement  of  the  world  has  be- 
gun and  men  will  no  longer  talk  about  some 
imaginary  golden  age  of  the  distant  past. 

Men  and  women  hopeful  and  reiolcing 
were  speculating  as  to  the  golden  age 
that  might  lie  in  the  oncoming  future. 

Our    fine    scientists    in    NASA    who 
planned  Apollo  11  and  those  brave  astro- 
nauts who  made  this  tremendous  voyage 
to  the  moon  have  not  made  any  predic- 
tions that  a  golden  age  lies  ahead,  but 
astronauts  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin 
Aldrin  have  made  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  known  history.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  when  they  planted  the  American 
flag  on  the  moon,  no  claim  of  any  right 
of  conquest  or  territorial  expansion  was 
made.  A  treaty  entered  into  in  1967  be- 
tween the  only  two  powers  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  explore  outer  space,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  solemnly 
provides  that  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  is  for  purposes  of  peace.  The  or- 
biting or  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in    space    has    been    speciflcally    pro- 
hibited. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
in  1492  brought  on  a  golden  age  The 
achievement  of  Neil  Armstrong.  Edwin 
Aldrin,  and  Mike  Collins,  and  all  asso- 
ciated with  them,  now  marks  the  advent 
of  a  golden  age  and  the  dread  and  fore- 
bodings of  earlier  this  year  are  discarded 
just  as  were  those  forebodings  of  early 

In  James  A.  Michener's  book,  "The 
Bridges  of  Toko-Ri."  an  American 
admiral  on  the  bridge  of  his  carrier  early 
one  morning  ponders  the  subject  of  his 
brave  men.  thinking  to  himself  he  asks 
the  question  of  the  wind.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  question  that  all  of  us  should  ask 
ourselves  as  we  think  of  the  men  who 
finally  made  it  to  the  moon  and  also  the 
men  who  backed  them  up  and  got  them 
there.  "Why  is  America  lucky  enough  to 
have  such  men?  Where  did  we  get  such 
men?" 


THERE   MUST  BE   REAL   TAX 
REFORM 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
It  is  extremely  Important  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  that  before  this 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  ad- 
journs, we  must  enact  into  law  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  of  a  far-reaching  scale 
helpful  to  every  family  and  every  corpo- 
ration In  our  Nation. 


Meaningful  income  tax  reform.  In  my 
judgment,  means  plugging  tax  loopholes 
such  as  the  nortorious  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance of  271/2  percent.  This  was  en- 
acted years  ago  as  a  compromise  between 
those  Congressmen  willing  to  allow  at 
that  time  a  25-percent  depletion  allow- 
ance and  those  Congressmen  favoring 
gas  and  oil  producing  corporations  seek- 
ing a  30-percent  depletion  allowance.  If 
there  were  ever  any  justification  for  an 
oil  depletion  allowance  of  27^2  percent, 
that  justification  no  longer  exists.  This 
oil  depletion  allowance  should  be  re- 
duced to  20  percent  at  the  most,  as 
recommended  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  believe  it  should  be  reduced  at 
this  time  to  10  percent. 

Genuine  income  tax  reform  means 
legislation  to  provide  some  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  bonds  issued  by  municipali- 
ties and  States.  These  bonds  are  now 
totally  tax  exempt.  They  are  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  extremely  wealthy  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation  and  placed  in  their 
vaults.  These  individuals,  although  their 
Incomes  may  exceed  $100,000,  $500,000, 
or  a  million  dollars  a  year,  pay  no  income 
taxes  whatever.  They  enjoy  cutting  the 
coupons,  receiving  the  interest  checks, 
and  banking  the  money.  Of  course,  such 
bonds  should  be  subjected  to  some  tax 
so  that  no  Individual  is  permitted  a 
complete  tax-free  shelter. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Con- 
gress to  consider  some  different  formula 
of  taxing  long-term  capital  gains  and  fix- 
ing the  period  of  long-term  capital  gains. 
Also,  it  has  been  scandalous  that  spe- 
cial treatment  has  been  given  for  stock 
options,  accelerated  depreciation  on 
speculative  real  estate  and  payment  of 
estate  taxes  by  redemption  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  at  par. 

The  loophole  must  be  closed  that  per- 
mits wealthy  owners  of  so-called 
"Gettysburg  farms"  to  charge  off  as 
losses  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  land  value  is  In- 
creasing. 

All  loopholes  whereby  some  individuals 
receive  and  have  been  over  the  years  re- 
ceiving special  privileges  must  be 
plugged. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  should  en- 
act Into  law  substantial  income  tax  re- 
form legislation  to  stabilize  our  economy 
and  equalize  our  tax  system.  Families 
with  Incomes  of  from  $3,300  per  year  to 
514,000  per  year  bear  an  extremely  heavy 
Income  tax  burden.  Due  to  tax  loopholes 
such  as  depletion  allowances  and  many 
tax-exempt  foundations,  which  were 
really  created  to  evade  payment  of  taxes, 
the  extremely  wealthy  evade  payment  of 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  If  such  private 
tax-exempt  foundations  woiUd  be  sub- 
jected to  but  5  percent  income  tax  on  net 
investments,  this  would  bring  in  some  ad- 
ditional billions  of  dollars. 

In  1967,  21  persons  with  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $1  million,  35  with  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $500,000,  and  150  with  incomes 
exceeding  $200,000  paid  no  income  taxes. 
Also,  oil-  and  gas-producing  corporations 
in  some  instances  paid  but  6  percent — 
and  some  paid  no  Income  taxes  what- 
ever— while  a  workingman  receiving  but 
$4,500  paid  approximately  20  percent  in 


Federial  Income  taxes.  This,  due  to  the 
indefensible  27 '2 -percent  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

We  must  ease  the  tax  burden  on  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  continue  the  10-per- 
cent surtax  should  not  be  considered  un- 
less it  is  made  part  of  a  wide-ranging  tax 
reform  proposal  effectively  closing  tax 
loopholes.  Also,  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemption  must  be  increased  from  $600 
to  at  least  $1,000  a  year. 

Income  taxes  should  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  ability  to  pay.  Essential  tax 
reform  must  include  removing  tax  loop- 
holes favoring  the  wealthy  and  eliminat- 
ing altogether  income  taxes  from  families 
with  incomes  under  $3,300. 

If  the  surtax  is  extended  without  sub- 
stantial and  equitable  income  tax  re- 
forms, the  battle  to  achieve  tax  justice 
may  well  be  lost.  The  allegations  by  ad- 
ministration leaders  that  failure  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  will  result  in  massive  in- 
flation Is  pure  political  propaganda.  The 
surtax  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  a 
year;  inflation  continues  to  run  rampant. 
If  the  surtax  does  in  some  small  way  re- 
duce inflationary  tendencies,  then  by 
continuing  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
withholding  rate,  the  same  effect  can  be 
obtained. 

The  surtax  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  is  unfair  to 
the  great  majority  of  American  taxpay- 
ers. The  surtax  extension  must  be  con- 
sidered simultaneously  with  Income  tax 
reform.  That  is  what  taxpayers  demand 
That  is  what  taxpayers  deserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  report  that  for  more 
than  10  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  and 
prior  to  that  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  studied  the  tax 
structure  of  our  country  and  the  problem 
of  tax  loopholes.  'Very  definitely.  I  know 
that  the  27  y2 -percent  depletion  allow- 
ance has  enabled  some  of  our  Nation's 
oil  and  gas  producing  corporations  to 
pay  less  than  6  percent  of  their  net  prof- 
its, and  a  few  pay  no  Income  taxes  what- 
ever from  their  huge  earnings. 

In  1967.  one  of  our  greatest  oil  produc- 
ing corporations,  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.,  by  reason  of  the  27'2-percent  deple- 
tion allowance,  paid  no  income  tax  what- 
ever upon  its  tremendous  net  profits  for 
that  year.  This  corporation  has  now  been 
merged  with  the  Richfield  Oil  Co.,  and 
last  year  the  Atlantic-Richfleld  Corp.,  of 
which  I  am  a  stockholder,  paid  but  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  of  its  net  earnings 
to  our  Government  as  taxes.  This  due  to 
the  27  V2 -percent  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  personal  reference 
may  be  adverted  to  I  report  that  I  own 
more  than  6.000  shares  in  oil-producing 
companies  including  2.000  shares  of 
Phillips  Petroleum  and  many  shares  of 
Continental  Oil.  Mobil  Oil,  and  Atlantlc- 
Richfield  and  other  oil  producing  cor- 
porations. Just  recently  in  the  envelope 
with  a  dividend  check  from  one  of  the 
oil  and  gas-producing  companies  in 
which  I  am  a  stockholder,  I  believe  it 
was  Occidental  Petroleum,  came  the 
urgent  request  that  I,  as  a  stockholder, 
immediately  write  to  my  Congressman 
urging  that  he  vote  to  maintain  the 
present   27V2-percent   depletion    allow- 


ance. Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
about  to  do  that.  However,  this  definite- 
ly explains  why  all  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues receive  a  large  number  of  these 
letters  urging  them  to  continue  this 
27 1/2 -percent  depletion  allowance.  This 
is  an  income  tax  loophole  favoring  the 
wealthy  men  and  women  of  our  country 
and  greatly  favoring  huge  corporations. 
It  is  a  loophole  which  truly  should  be 
closed.  'Very  definitely,  no  private  selfish 
considerations  will  infiuence  me  nor 
cause  me  to  change  my  views  nor  to 
change  my  vote.  I  will  vote  in  the  public 
interest  to  close  this  depletion  allow- 
ance tax  loophole  of  27 '^  percent. 

I  report  with  pleasure.  Mr.  President. 
I  voted  and  spoke  out  against  Imposing 
that  10-percent  tax  on  a  tax,  or  sur- 
charge. In  the  year  following  its  enact- 
ment there  was  more  uncontrolled  in- 
flation than  before.  I  am  opposed  to 
continuing  this  10-percent  tax  on  top 
of  a  tax  unless  accompanied  by  mean- 
ingful tax  reform. 


VOTING  AGE  SHOULD  BE  LOWERED 
TO  18 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
youngsters  who  are  18  years  old  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  National  and 
State  elections.  Frequently,  we  hear  the 
claim  that  18-year-olds,  old  enough  to 
be  drafted  and  to  fight  in  'Vietnam,  are 
old  enough  to  vote.  This  Is  not  a  valid 
argument.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  non  sequitur.  The  real  reason 
18-year-olds  are  entitled  to  vote  is  that  a 
youngster  of  today  upon  graduation 
from  high  school  has  attained  a  better 
education  and  is  better  informed  than  a 
college  graduate  of  30  or  40  years  ago. 
Boys  and  girls  of  18  may  not  be  smarter 
than  18-year-olds  of  a  generation  past, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  are,  but  they  are 
certainly  better  informed,  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  better  trained  and  better  educated 
and  more  knowledgeable  on  all  matters, 
foreign  and  domestic,  than  youngsters  of 
10,  20.  30,  or  40  years  ago.  With  television 
tuned  in  and  radios  blaring,  of  course, 
youngsters  acquire  more  knowledge  than 
those  of  preceding  generations. 

I  believe  that  this  generation  of  young 
people  is  the  best  ever — that  they  are 
healthier,  quicker  of  mind,  and  better 
trained  than  their  predecessors.  Also, 
that  there  Is  a  moral  energy  in  this  gen- 
eration that  exceeds  that  of  18-year-old 
boys  and  girls  of  any  previous  genera- 
tions. 

There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
18-.  19-.  and  20-year-olds  are  not  capable 
of  casting  a  responsible  vote.  Most  of 
those  young  people  have  completed  high 
school  and  more  are  attending  college 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  They 
are  clearly  as  capable  as  other  Americans 
in  the  effective  use  of  the  franchise. 

Over  the  years  I  have  met  with  hun- 
dreds of  groups  of  college  students  and 
high  school  students  and  other  young 
people.  I  know  that  today  they  are  better 
Infonned  than  many  others  In  our  so- 
ciety. Their  Interest  In  public  affairs  and 
their  potential  for  public  service  at  home 
and  abroaa  has  been  clearly  showTi 
through  their  participation  in  the  Peace 
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Corp«,  VISTA,  and  through  the  active 
part  that  millions  of  young  Ameiicans 
have  played  In  the  political  events  of 
recent  years. 

In  the  midst  of  great  ferment  In  our 
colleges  and  universities,  we  must  reiter- 
ate our  faith  In  our  youth  and  In  the 
ability  of  the  great  majority  of  them 
to  cope  with  the  problems  which  beset 
our  society  .and  affect  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  tor  many  years  to  come. 


SAFE  RETURN  TO  EARTH  OP 
APOLLO  II 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
three  astronauts.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
and  gratified  that  this  mission  was  so 
amazingly  successful. 

The  commitment  to  which  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  pledged  this 
Nation  has  been  kept.  Let  us  remember 
that  on  May  25,  1961.  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  then  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  spoke  specifically  on  what  he 
termed  to  be  "urgent  national  needs"  and 
.stated; 

-  Plrrt,.  I  believe  that  this  nation  should 
commit  Itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before 
this  decade  Is  out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returning  him  safely  to  earth. 

That  pledge  and  commitment  have 
now  been  fulfilled.  Two  American  astro- 
nauts landed  on  the  moon  on  July  20, 
1969.  walked  on  the  moon  on  that  date, 
and  returned  safely  to  earth  on  July  24, 
1969. 

This  unprecedented  achievement  came 
only  after  the  dedicated  and  determined 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  the  space  program.  It  came  after 
not  only  disheartening  setbacks  but  in 
spite  of  the  derision  and  derogation  made 
against  the  space  program  and  its  justifi- 
cation. Our  Nation  is,  indeed,  fortunate 
that  the  men  and  women  in  the  space 
program  were  not  so  fainthearted  and 
not  of  such  little  faith  as  to  surrender  to 
those  who  would  have  terminated  the 
program  prior  to  this  epic  achievement. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  the  men 
and  women  who  carried  forth  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  grateful  to  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  Richard  Nixon  for  keeping  the 
faith  with,  and  the  pledge  of,  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  have  this  Nation  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  safely  return  him  to 
earth. 

But  I  am  most  grateful  of  all  to  James 
E.  Webb,  who  never  lost  his  faith,  dedi- 
cation, and  determination  through  the 
most  trjing  times  when  he  and  the  pro- 
gram were  under  intense  attack.  I  hope 
that  Americans  everywhere  will  never 
forget  that  It  was  James  E.  Webb,  who 
provided  the  primary  leadership  and  un- 
reservedly accepted  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  space  program  for  most 
of  its  years  and  literally  was  the  driving 
force  for  it  until  his  recent  retirement. 


APOLLO  11  IS  HOME 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  Apollo 
11  is  home.  Men  have  landed  on  the 
moon  and  have  returned  safely  to  earth. 
Astronauts  Neil  Armstrong.  Michael 
Collins,  and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin.  Jr.,  along 
with  the  thousands  on  the  ground  have 


conducted  an  almost  flawless  mission. 
I  congratulate  all  those  Involved  and 
thank  them  for  their  dedication.  Their 
performance  and  what  they  have  done 
for  their  country  and  all  of  mankind 
goes  far  beyond  anything  I  might  say. 
Mr.  President,  not  only  Is  the  Apollo  11 
mission  a  triumph  of  man  but  it  Is  also 
a  triumph  for  our  way  of  life  and  for  our 
form  of  government  which  permitted  It 
to  be  accomplished  in  full  view  of  every- 
one on  earth  who  cared  to  watch — and 
himdreds  of  millions  of  people  all  over 
the  world  did  watch.  It.  therefore,  is  dis- 
turbing that  some  of  our  colleagues  are 
quoted  as  saying  that  they  rule  out  fur- 
ther space  efforts  until  problems  here  on 
earth  are  solved;  they  take  the  position 
that  only  when  we  solve  those  problems 
can  we  consider  further  space  efforts.  It 
is  said  that  It  is  their  view  that  the  needs 
of  the  people  on  earth  and  especially  the 
people  of  this  country  should  have  prior- 
ity. They  sum  this  up  by  calling  for  a 
revision  of  national  priorities  to  meet 
the  problems  of  war,  poverty,  and  hunger 
on  earth. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  space  pro- 
gram If  it  is  not  a  program  for  the 
people?  All  of  the  money  spent  on  the 
program  is  spent  in  the  United  States 
and  if  there  is  a  program  that  has  done 
more  for  all  of  the  people  on  earth  than 
the  space  program,  then  I  would  like  to 
know  what  it  is.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  those  who  want  to  stop  further 
space  exploration  propose  to  provide  the 
people  with  the  exhilaration  and  togeth- 
erness that  is  being  provided  by  the 
Apollo  11  and  was  provided  by  the  earlier 
Apollo  flights. 

They  talk  of  poverty — and  there  are 
some  in  this  country  who  are  poor — yet 
never  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  man 
has  a  nation's  people  lived  anywhere 
near  as  well  as  do  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today.  They  call  for  more 
money  to  meet  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  hunger  but  there  is  already  $26.9 
billion  in  the  budget  for  Federal  aid  to 
the  poor.  According  to  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget,  there  are  22  million  people 
in  this  country  classified  as  poor;  this 
means  that  there  is  well  over  $1,200  in 
this  year's  budget  for  every  person  in  the 
United  States  classified  as  poor.  This 
means  that  for  every  family  of  five  clas-. 
sified  as  poor,  there  is  $6,000  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  this  does  not  include 
what  is  available  from  the  State  and 
local  governments;  nor  does  it  include 
any  private  income.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  substantial  financial  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
fight  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we  can- 
not solve,  nor  can  any  other  nation  solve, 
all  problems  simply  by  the  expenditure 
of  money. 

If  the  United  States  is  now  going  to 
wait  until  every  urban  and  social  prob- 
lem is  solved  before  moving  ahead  on 
other  important  fronts,  then,  of  course, 
this  country  will  no  longer  continue  to 
move  ahead  because  we  will  never  solve 
all  of  our  problems.  The  best  we  can  do 
is  to  recognize  problem  areas  and  work 
as  hard  as  we  can  to  find  and  eradicate 
problem  causes.  This  we  must  do  now  if 
we  expect  to  erase  poverty,  crime,  and 


pollution,  to  provide  better  housing,  and 
to  build  better  transportation  systems. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  solutions  to  these 
problems  are  not  wholly  financial  or 
technical.  If  they  were,  we  could  solve 
them  now.  In  some  Instances  we  do  not 
understand  the  problem,  in  others,  there 
are  legal,  economic,  or  political  aspects 
of  these  problems  which  are  simply  not 
amenable  to  solution  within  the  con- 
straints of  our  present  institutions.  This 
means  that  the  Institutions  must  be 
changed,  but  we  must  go  about  such 
changes  slowly  because  whatever  the 
limitations  of  our  present  institutions, 
they  are  better  than  anj^hing  man  has 
ever  had  before.  So,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  those  who  speak 
glibly  of  providing  for  the  other  needs 
of  the  people  have  not  looked  around 
this  country  and  those  who  talk  of  the 
revision  of  the  national  priorities  with  a 
suggestion  that  we  must  further  limit 
the  space  program  to  meet  some  of  the 
other  problems  we  have,  simply  do  not 
understand  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

The  flight  of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon 
will  rank  as  man's  most  epic  Journey 
and  as  one  of  his  most  noble  achieve- 
ments. For  the  first  time  man  has  jour- 
neyed to  another  celestial  oody  and  set 
foot  on  It.  We  are  not  able  at  this  time 
to  comprehend  the  full  significance  of 
this  accomplishment,  but  even  the  his- 
toric voyages  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator, Columbus,  and  Magellan  hardly 
measure  up  to  the  epic  voyage  of  Apollo 
11.  Yet,  it  was  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  full  significance  of  these  earlier  ex- 
plorations were  felt  by  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
advance  civilization — if  this  country  is 
to  provide  as  well  for  its  people  in  the 
future,  as  it  does  now — then  we  must 
be  willing  to  struggle  at  the  limits  of  our 
technological  capability  for  only  when 
a  civilization  does  that,  does  it  advance. 
To  stop  the  momentum  of  the  space  pro- 
gram now  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy — 
a  tragedy  from  which  we  as  a  Nation 
might  not  recover. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Alaska  Power  Survey 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled 
"Alaska  Power  Survey."  dated  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  document);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report    of    the    .'\dvisort    Committee    on 

THE    ARTS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Cultural  Presentations  Program  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
dated  January  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
tabulation  and  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  effectiveness  and  administration  of  the 
Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  dated  July  24,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  Made  to  Congress  or  Micronxsia 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  The  Future 
Political  Status  Commission,  Salpan,  Mariana 
Islands,  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  a  repwrt  made  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  by  that  Commission  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Commltt«e  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rockland 
County  School  Board  of  Supervlaors,  New 
York  City,  N.Y..  remonstrating  against  the 
Incltifiilon  of  municipal  bonds  within  the 
present  tax  reform  proposal;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COUNCIL  OF 
STORM  LAKE,  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  from  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Storm  Lake.  Iowa,  on  the  subject 
of  tax  reform,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  referred  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  Mr. 
Miller,  is  as  follows : 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  a  number  of  bills  are  under  con- 
sideration In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  Federal  Income 
Tax  Reform,  and 

Whereas  some  of  said  tax  reform  metisures 
provide  for  taxation  and  interest  on  state 
and  munlcljyal  bonds  that  are  presently  ex- 
empt from  federal  taxation;  and 

Whereas  any  proposal  to  tax  Interest  on 
state  and  municipal  government  bonds 
would  make  It  most  difficult  and  expensive  to 
finance  various  dty  projects  by  the  sale  of 
municipal  bonds:  Now  therefore  be  It  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council.  City  of 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  go  on  record  aa  being 
opposed  to  any  tax  reform  legislation  that 
would  alter  the  present  tax  exempi;  status  on 
Interest  from  municipal  bonds  and  do  hereby 
direct  that  the  City  Clerk  certify  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  Representative  Wiley 
Mayne,  Senator  Harold  Hughes,  and  Senator 
Jack  Miller  and  ranking  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  2nd  day  of  July, 
A.D.  1969. 

John  L.  Evans. 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

CLAtTDK  M.  Thompson. 

City  Clerk. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  59.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  adjtist  the  legislative  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Army  National  Guard 
Faculty,  Ethan  Allen,  and  the  United  States 
Army  Materiel  Command  Firing  Range,  Un- 
derhlll.  Vermont  (Rept.  No.  91-335). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  F\)rce),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
plEu:ed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
general;  and 

Gen.  John  D.  Ryan  (major  general,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  21  general 
and  fiag  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

vice  Adm.  Kleber  S.  Masterson,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Stroh.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  eulmlral 
when  retired; 

Lt.  Gen.  Seth  J.  McKee  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  FVjrce,  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  In 
the  grade  of  general  while  so  serving; 

Lt.  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton  (major  general.  Regular 
Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
ptosltlons  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  In  the  grade  of 
generals  while  so  serving; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  E.  Goldsworty,  Regular 
Air  Force;  MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr.,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force;  MaJ.  Gen.  Timothy  P.  O'Keefe, 
Regular  Air  Force;  MaJ.  Gen.  George  S. 
Boylan,  Jr.,  Regular  Air  Force;  MaJ.  Gen. 
George  B.  Slmler,  Regular  Air  Force;  MaJ. 
Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  Regular  Air  Force;  and 
MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  Regular  Air  Force; 
to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  grade  of  lieutenants  general 
while  so  serving; 

Col.  Clarence  E.  Atkinson,  Delaware  Air 
National  Guard;  Col.  William  J.  Crlsler,  Mis- 
sissippi Air  National  Guard;  Col.  Jack  Motes, 
California  Air  National  Guard;  and  Col.  Earl 
G.  Pate,  Jr.,  Tennessee  Air  National  Guard, 
for  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of 
brigadiers  general; 

Rear  Adm.  C.  Edwin  Bell,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Joseph  McCaffrey,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  so  serving; 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Giles  Stilwell,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) ,  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S.  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Lt.  Gen.  Harry  William  Osborn  Klnnard, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) .  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general;   and 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Irvin  Forsythe,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 


portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral while  so  serving. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  I  report  favorably  2,326 
nominations  for  appointment  and  pro- 
motion in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below;  817  appointments  in 
the  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below;  and  108  appwintments 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain and  below.  Since  these  names  have 
already  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Claude  W.  Abate,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Garland  S.  Bishop,  and  sundry  other  staff 
noncommissioned  officers,  for  temp)orary  ap- 
pointment In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Hugh  E.  Loftin,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Laveme  F.  Huston,  for  reappointment  to 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Robert  J.  Balint,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Col.  William  R.  Jarrell,  Jr.,  for  appoint- 
ment as  Registrar,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy: 

Richard  H.  White,  cadet  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  for  apjxilntment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force; 

Jlmmle  B.  Kinder,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  apjjointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes; 

Otrle  B.  Barrett,  and  sundry  other  i>ersons. 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Glenn  E.  Nlda,  for  reappointment  In  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Gerald  D.  Cox,  scholarship  student,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia : 

William  S.  Thompson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 
ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  2686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Phillips; 

S.  2687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwan  Yuen 
Leung;  and 

S.  2688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horacio  P. 
Monzon,     Jr.,     and     wife,     Avellna     Ramos 
Monzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.     Mathias,     Mr.     Metcalt,     Mr. 
MusKiE,   Mr.    Magnttson,   Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,    Mr.     Thttkmond.     and     Mr. 
I*routy)  : 
S.  2689.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same  tax 
exemption    for    servicemen    In    and    around 
Korea  as  Is  presently  provided  for  those  in 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inoute  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2690.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  requeet  the 
President  to  proclaim  April  11  of  each  year 
as  "National  Submarine  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  EKddd  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  lat«r  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eacleton,    Mr.    Grittin,    Mr.    Hart, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.    Pearson,    Mr.    Schweiker,    Mr. 
Tydings,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Yarboroi7GH)  : 
S.  2691.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  87-849, 
approved  October  23.  1962,  to  strengthen  pro- 
visions relating  to  disqualification  of  former 
Federal  oflDcers  and  employees  In  matters  con- 
nected with  former  duties  and  official  respon- 
sibilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McInttr«)  : 
S.  2692.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  bene- 
.  fits  \ox  optometry  officers  of  the  uniformed 
•ervlcss;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947.  as  heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  provide 
that  Income  subject  to  tax  for  District  In- 
come tax  purposes  shall  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  Income  subject  to  Federal  In- 
come tax,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salaries  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retirement 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force, 
the  White  House  Police  force,  and  of  cer- 
tain officers  and  members  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eacleton  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  2696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  the  regulation  and  expansion 
of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he  re- 
ported the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the   appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brooke) : 
S.  2697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt  firearms  In- 
formation legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 
S.  2698  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2699.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  701  and 
702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  Insure  that 


assistance  furnished  thereunder  to  State, 
metropolitan,  regional,  and  other  areawlde 
planning  agencies,  or  to  certain  other  public 
agencies,  will  not  be  used  to  provide  local 
governments  with  services  which  they  could 
reasonably  obtain  through  private  business 
channels;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 

S.  2700.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  Veterans  Outreach  Services  Program  in 
the  Veterans  Adminlgtration  to  assist  eligible 
veterans,  especially  those  recently  separated, 
in  applying  for  and  obtaining  benefits  and 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  edu- 
cation, training,  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    In    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.J.  Res.  140.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  honor  of 
American  astronauts  who  have  flown  in  outer 
space;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2689— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  TAX  EXEMPTION 
FOR  SERVICEMEN  IN  AND 
AROUND   KOREA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
the  same  tax  exemption  for  servicemen 
in  and  around  Korea  as  is  presently  pro- 
vided for  those  in  Vietnam.  The  bill  will 
amend  section  112  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section exempting  from  Federal  taxation 
servicemen's  pay  earned  in  the  Korean 
combat  area. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  to  H.R.  9636, 
which  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Lester  Wolff,  of  New  York.  The  measure 
has  already  gathered  more  than  200  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House  who  feel  that  the 
legislation  is  necessary  because  of  "the 
unhappy  fact  that  Korea  continues  to  be 
a  hostile  area."  Fighting  near  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  in  adjacent  waters 
has  increased  considerably  in  the  last 
few  years,  as  North  Koreans  send  trained 
infiltrators  across  demarcation  lines. 
Outside  of  Vietnam  the  members  of  our 
armed  services  stationed  in  Korea  are 
subjected  to  a  degree  of  immediate 
danger  greater  than  any  In  the  world. 

It  Is  because  of  our  great  concern  that 
Representative  Wolff,  his  bill's  cospon- 
sors.  and  I  feel  that  this  exemption  Is 
justified  as  a  small  form  of  financial 
compensation  for  those  men  who  are 
risking  their  lives  in  a  zone  where  com- 
bat activities  are  being  carried  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2689)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the 
same  tax  exemption  for  servicemen  in 
and  around  Korea  as  is  presently  pro- 
vided for  those  in  Vietnam,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Inouye  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


S.  2690— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  APRIL  11  "NATIONAL 
SUBMARINE  DAY" 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
calls  upon  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
11  of  each  year  as  National  Submarine 
Day.  April  11  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  submarine  service 
in  1900. 

The  men  and  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navj's 
submarine  service  are  a  continuing  trib- 
ute to  valor  in  the  past.  They  are  a 
source  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  gallant  history  of  the  submarine 
service  began  when  the  Navy  purchased 
the  U.S.S.  Holland,  which  was  built  by 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.  of  Groton,  Conn. 

Since  then,  the  submarine  service  has 
upheld  a  tradition  of  courage  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  Nowhere  are  these  traits 
more  clearly  visible  than  in  the  amazing 
record  compiled  by  the  submarine  serv- 
ice in  World  War  I  and  II.  At  the  outset 
of  World  War  n,  the  Navy  had  only  51 
submarines  in  the  Pacific.  But  the  skele- 
tal remains  of  millions  of  tons  of  simken 
enemy  wreckage  attest  to  the  perform- 
ance of  these  valiant  men. 

The  submarine  service  comprised  only 
2  percent  of  the  Navy's  manpower. 
Nevertheless,  despite  heavily  guarded 
convoys,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
erratic  and  misfiring  torpedoes,  it  was 
responsible  for  sinking  60  percent  of  all 
enemy  ships  destroyed  In  World  War  II. 
The  selfless  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
men  of  the  submarine  service  has  con- 
tinued in  recent  years.  Two  submarines, 
Thresher  and  Scorpion  have  been  tragi- 
cally lost  in  peacetime.  And  at  this  very 
moment,  the  most  effective  weapon  we 
possess  is  the  ability  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine fleet  to  respond  Instantly  to  an 
enemy  attack.  The  men  of  the  Polaris 
fleet  absent  themselves  from  their  homes 
and  families  for  months  each  year  in  the 
active  defense  of  our  Nation.  We  all  are 
thankful  for  their  service  and  dedica- 
tion. 

Defending  our  Nation  is  a  priority  task 
for  the  present.  The  future,  however,  may 
bring  the  most  Important  contributions 
of  all.  As  we  expand  our  horizons  to  outer 
space,  we  must  not  forget  that  three- 
quarters  of  our  own  planet  is  as  mys- 
terious and  unexplored  as  space.  Sub- 
marines, such  as  the  nuclear  research 
submarine  built  in  Groton,  Conn.,  will 
soon  be  leading  the  descent  into  the 
ocean  to  begin  exploring  its  massive  re- 
sources. 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Con- 
necticut has  pioneered  research  in  nu- 
clear submarines  and  built  most  of  the 
World  War  n  fleet.  As  the  home  of  our 
largest  mainland  submarine  base,  Con- 
necticut is  truly  the  submarine  capital 
of  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2690)  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  April  11 
of  each  year  as  "National  Submarine 
Day,"  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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S.  2692— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR 
OPTOMETRISTS  IN  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  special  incentive  pay  for 
optometry  oCBcers  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. This  bill  corrects  a  serious  inequity 
which  exists  in  our  laws  relating  to 
armed  services  pay. 

This  bill  is  esstntlally  the  same  as  S. 
2037,  which  I  introduced  In  the  90th 
Congress  for  myself  and  Mr.  McIntyre. 
The  bill  provides  an  incentive  pay  of  $100 
per  month  for  optometry  officers.  Hear- 
ings were  not  held  at  that  time.  Now.  2 
years  later,  the  need  for  optometrists  in 
the  uniformed  services  is  just  as  great  as 
it  was  then.  There  are  four  health  pro- 
fessions recognized  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  These  are  physicians,  den- 
tists, veterinarians,  and  optometrists. 
Only  the  optometrist  does  not  receive 
incentive  pay.  Until,  recently,  the  op- 
tometrist entered  the  military  service  at 
a  lower  rank  than  the  other  three  pro- 
fessions. But  presently,  this  distinction 
has  been  eliminated  so  that  all  four 
categories  call  for  the  rank  of  captain 
upon  entering  the  service.  There  is  no 
reason  that  optometrists  should  not  re- 
ceive special  Incentive  pay  equal  to  vet- 
erinarians. Medical  doctors  and  dentists 
receive  a  graduated  scale  of  incentive 
pay. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  the 
vital  Importance  of  \1sion  to  an  indi- 
vidual. This  is  especially  true  for  our 
military  forces.  Visual  needs  are  essen- 
tial whether  one  Is  an  infantry  soldier, 
a  monitor  of  a  radar  screen,  a  pilot  of  a 
high-speed  jet,  an  underwater  demoli- 
tion expert  or  a  tank  driver  making  a 
night  time  advance,  the  vision  of  this 
individual  is  vital  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  The  optometrist  serves  our 
country  and  our  armed  services  by  pro- 
viding this  necessary  service.  Well  over 
a  million  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  wear 
glasses.  And  in  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
Armed  Forces  had  approximately  600 
optometrists  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
servicemen.  In  1969,  over  260  additional 
optometrists  will  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  important  that  this 
Congress  take  action  to  give  optometrists 
the  same  consideration  as  given  to  the 
other  health  professions  by  providing  the 
necessary  inducement  to  overcome  the 
shortage  of  optometrists  in  our  military 
forces.  The  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  will  provide  the  same  $100  per 
month  Incentive  pay  as  we  provide  for 
our  veterinarians  who  enter  military 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2692)  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dom- 
inick (for  himself  and  Mr.  McIntyre). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2692 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  thf  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  the  Public  Health  Service 
who  is  designated  as  an  optometry  officer, 
who  Is  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  clause  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
or  who,  after  that  date  and  before  July  1, 
1971,  is  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year." 

Sec.  2.  The  catchllne  of  secUon  303  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  and  the  correspond- 
ing Item  in  the  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  that 
title,  are  each  amended  by  adding  "and  op- 
tometry officers"  after  "veterinarians". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  enacted. 


S.  2693,  S.  2694,  AND  S.  2695— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  THREE  BILLS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  and  ask  that  they  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
three  bills: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  to  provide  that  income  subject  to 
tax  for  District  of  Columbia  income  tax 
purposes  shall  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  income  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salaries  and  for  other 
purposes. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  basic  Retirement 
Act  to  provide  additional  retirement  and 
disability  benefits  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Eacleton, 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2693 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of   1947,  as 
heretofore  amended,  so  as  to  provide  that 
income  subject  to  tax  for  District  Income 
tax  purposes  shall  conform  as  closely  as 
possible  to  Income  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come tax,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That,    (a) 
Except     as     otherwise     expressly     provided, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment,  addi- 
tion, or  repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  addition  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
title,  section,  or  other  provision,  such  refer- 
ence shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the   applicable   title,   section,   or  other   pro- 
vision of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 


and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  hereto- 
fore amended. 

(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  328,  ch. 
258,  D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1551,  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  striking  from  the  enacting 
clause  the  words  "District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,"  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  Tax  Act." 

SEC.  2.  Section  4  of  title  I  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-1551C)    Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  said  section  is 
amended  to  read : 

"(b)  The  word  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
established  under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
ber 3  of  1967,  and  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative or  representatives." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  said  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  word  'Council'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  as  established  un- 
der Reorganization  Plan  Number  3  of  1967, 
and  Its  duly  authorized  representative  or 
representatives." 

(c)  Said  section  4  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  subsection  (d),  (J),  (k), 
(1),  (m),  (n),  (o),  (p),  (r),  (s),  (u),  (v). 
(w),  (x),  (y),  and  (Z);  by  redesignating 
subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (1),  (q),  and 
(t)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g).  (h),  (1), 
and  (J),  respectively,  and  by  adding  to  said 
section  the  following  subsections: 

"(k)(l)  The  term  'resident'  means  every 
Individual:  (A)  who  is  domiciled  In  the  Dis- 
trict at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year, 
or  (B)  who  maintains  a  place  of  abode  In 
the  District  for  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
ninety  days  during  the  taxable  year,  whether 
or  not  consecutive  and  whether  or  not  such 
individual  Is  domiciled  In  the  District.  In 
determining  whether  an  Individual  Is  a  resi- 
dent, absence  of  such  individual  from  the 
DUtrlct  for  temporary  or  transient  purposes 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  changing  his  domi- 
cile or  place  of  abode.  If  an  individual  was 
domiciled  In  the  District  for  less  than  the 
entire  taxable  year  or  maintained  a  place 
of  abode  In  the  District  for  less  than  the  en- 
tire texable  year  (but  for  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  90  days)  he  shall  be  considered 
a  resident  for  only  that  portion  of  the  tax- 
able year  during  which  he  maintained  In 
the  District  such  domicile  or  plac€  of  abode. 

"(2)  An  Individual  shall  not  bf  considered 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  District  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  Uxable  year  during  which  he  is 
not  domiciled  In  the  District  and  Is  an  elec- 
tive officer  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"(1)  The  term  'employee'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  a  comparable 
context  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  but 
shall  apply  only  to  Individuals  having  a  place 
of  abode  or  vk^ho  are  domiciled  within  the 
District  at  a  time  a  tex  Is  required  to  be 
withheld  by  an  employer.  The  term  'em- 
plovee'  shall  not  Include  any  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (k)  (2)   of  this  section. 

"(m)  The  words  'wages'  and  'employer' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
In  a  comparable  context  In  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  collec- 
tion of  Income  tax  at  source  on  wages. 

"(n)  The  words  "resident  estate'  mean  the 
estate  of  a  decedent  who,  at  his  death,  was 
domiciled  In  the  District,  and  the  words  'non- 
resident estate'  mean  the  estate  of  a  decedent 
who.  at  his  death,  was  not  domiciled  In  the 
District  The  residence  or  situs  of  the  fidu- 
ciary shall  not  control  the  classification  of  an 
estate  as  resident  or  nonresident 

"(o)  The  words  'resident  trust'  mean  a 
trust  created  by  will  of  a  decedent  who,  at 
his  death,  was  domiciled  In  the  District;  a 
trust  created  by,  or  consisting  of  property  of. 
a  person  domiciled  In  the  District;  or  a  trust 
resulting  from  dissolution  of  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District.  The 
words  'nonresident  trust'  shall  mean  a  trust 
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other  than  &  resident  trust.  The  residence  or 
situs  of  the  fiduciary  shall  not  control  the 
classification  of  a  trust  as  resident  or  non- 
resident. 

"(p)  Unless  a  different  meaning  is  clearly 
required,  any  term  used  In  this  article  which 
Is  not  defined  herein  shaJl  have  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  In  a  comparable  con- 
text In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  term 
'Internal  Revenue  Code'  means  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  heretofore  or  here- 
after amended,  and  as  In  effect  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes  for  the  same  taxable 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1969, 
or,  If  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is 
repealed  or  replaced,  such  term  means  the 
statute  or  statutes  In  effect  for  the  same  tax- 
able year  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes 
after  such  repeal  or  replacement. 

"(q)  The  term  "final  determination'  means 
an  Irrevocable  determination  or  adjustment 
of  a  taxpayer's  Federal  tax  Uablllty  from 
Which  there  exists  no  further  right  of  appeal 
either  administrative  or  Judicial." 

Sbc.  3.  ntle  n  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1554) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"TITLE  II— EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 
"Sec.  1.  The  following  organizations  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  under  this  article: 
"(a)  Any  organization  which  for  the  tax- 
able year  is  entitled  to  be  exempt  under  the 
^ptemal  Revenue  Code  from  Federal  In- 
come taxes  by  reason  of  Its  purposes  or  ac- 
tlvlUes. 

"(b)  Any  organization  which,  by  another 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Is  entitled  for  the  taxable  year  to  exemp- 
tion from  District  Income  taxes. 

"(c)  Banks,  trust  companies,  building  and 
loan  associations.  Insurance  companies,  com- 
panies which  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  any 
Individual  or  Individuals,  such  as  bonding 
companies,  and  companies  which  furnish 
abstracts  of  title  or  which  Insure  titles  to 
real  estate,  all  of  which  pay  taxes  on  their 
gross  earnings,  premiums,  or  receipts  under 
existing  laws  of  the  District. 

"(d)  Any  foreign  corporation  authorized  to 
Invest  In  loans  secured  by  real  estate,  which 
does  not  maintain  any  office,  officer,  agent, 
representative,  or  employees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making,  maintaining,  or  liquidat- 
ing such  Investments,  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, provided  that  the  only  acUvltles  of 
such  foreign  corporation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  other  than  those  of  a  liaison  em- 
ployee are  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  loans  (Including 
the  negotiation  thereof)  secured  by  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  trust  on  real  property,  In- 
cluding leaseholds,  situated  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  commitment  agree- 
ments or  arrangements  made  prior  to  or  fol- 
lowing the  origination  or  creation  of  such 
loans:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  permit  servicing 
other  than  as  permitted  by  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection; 

"(2)  the  physical  Inspection  and  appraisal 
of  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
security  for  mortgages  of  deed  or  trust; 

"(3)  the  ownership,  modification,  renewal, 
extension,  transfer,  or  foreclosure  of  such 
loans,  or  the  acceptance  of  substitute  addi- 
tional obligors  thereon; 

"(4)  the  making,  collecting,  and  servicing 
of  loans  solely  through  a  person  authorized 
to  engage  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
business  of  servicing  real  estate  loans  for 
Investors; 

"(5)  maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbitration 
proceeding  arising  as  a  result  of  such  loans; 

"(6)  the  acquisition  of  title  to  property 
which  Is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  In  the 
event  of  default  on  such  loan,  either  by  fore- 
closiu'e,  sale,  or  agreement  in  lieu  thereof; 

"(7)  pending  liquidation  of  its  Investment 
within  such  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
as  the  Council  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
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operating,  maintaining,  renting  or  otherwise 
deaUng  with,  selling  or  disposing  of,  real 
property  acquired  by  foreclosure,  sale,  or  by 
agreement  In  Ueu  thereof :  Provided,  That  If. 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  Council  such  property  has  not  been 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  such  foreign 
corporation  shall  be  subject  to  tax  on  all 
of  the  Income  derived  by  the  corporation 
arising  out  of  Its  ownership  of  such  property, 
but  such  liability  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  exemption  from  tax  provided 
herein  for  Income  from  other  loans  made  or 
acquired  by  it  In  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph unless  the  corporation  chooses  not  to 
liquidate  the  prc^jerty  but  holds  It  for  Invest- 
ment purposes. 

"Income  derived  from  the  ownership  of 
real  property  and  not  subject  to  tax  as  pro- 
vided In  this  paragraph  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Commissioner  by  the  person  servicing  the 
corporation's  loans  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  by  a  participating  bank  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner, together  with  such  Information,  as  the 
Council  may  by  regulation  require,  and  If 
there  be  no  such  person  servicing  loans  or 
participating  bank,  then  the  corporation  shall 
Itself  make  such  report  of  income  Including 
any  other  Income  derived  from  District  of 
Columbia  sources  which  Is  subject  to  tax 
under  this  article.  Any  person  or  corporation 
who  shall  fall  to  report  such  Income  to  the 
Commissioner,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500. 

"As  used  herein,  the  term  'liaison  em- 
ployee' shall  mean  a  {jerson  who  does  not 
engage  in  or  make,  maintain,  or  liquidate 
any  investment  of  the  foreign  corporation 
and  who  Is  engaged  by  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion solely  for  the  purpose  of  e«tabll&hlng 
and  maintaining  contacts  with  governments 
and  International  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof;  arranging  conferences  for.  receiving 
and  furnishing  legislative  publications  and 
other  information  or  material  of  Interest  to, 
transmitting  Information  or  material  of  In- 
terest to,  transmitting  information  for,  and 
arranging  transportation  or  other  accom- 
modations for,  officers  or  other  personnel  of 
such  foreign  corporation  within,  or  to  and 
from,  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  4.  "ntle  ni  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1557 
through  47-1557b)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Title  IV  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1561 
through  1561e)  Is  amended  to  read  a«  fol- 
lows: 


"TITLE    IV— ACCOUNTINO   PERIODS   AND 
METHODS 
"Sec.     1.     General     Rule. — A     taxpayer's 
taxable  year  and  accounting  method  for  pur- 
poses of  this  article  shall  be  the  same  as  his 
taxable    year    and    accounting    method    for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes.  If  the  taxable 
year  or  accounting  method  of  a  taxpayer  Is 
changed    for   Federal    Income   tax   purposes, 
the  taxable   year  or  accounting  method   of 
such    taxpayer   for   purposes   of   this   article 
shall  be  similarly  changed.  In  the  absence  of 
any  accounting  method  for  Federal  income 
tax    purposes,    or    If    the    method    does    not 
clearly    refiect    taxable    Income   for   District 
purposes,  the  taxpayer  shall  use  such  method 
as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  clearly 
reflects  taxable  Income  for  District  purposes. 
"Sec.  2.  Chance  Prom  Accrual  to  Install- 
ment Method. — If  a   taxpayer's  method  of 
accounting  is  changed  from  an  accrual   to 
an  Installment  method,  any  additional  tax 
for    the    taxable    year    of    such    change    of 
method  and  for  any  subsequent  taxable  year 
which  is  attributable  to  the  receipt  of  In- 
stallment  payments   properly   accrued   in   a 
prior  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
portion   of   tax   for  any   prior   taxable   year 
attributable  to  the  accrual  of  such  Install- 
ment payments.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Council. 

"Sec.  3.  Other  Chances  or  Method. — If  a 
taxpayer's  method  of  accounting  is  changed. 


other  than  from  an  accrual  to  an  install- 
ment method,  any  additional  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  change  which  results  from  ad- 
justments determined  to  be  necessary  solely 
by  reason  of  the  change  shall  not  be  greater 
than  If  such  adjustments  were  ratably  allo- 
cated and  Included  for  the  taxable  year  of 
change  and  the  preceding  taxable  years,  not 
In  excess  of  two,  during  which  the  taxpayer 
used  the  method  of  accounting  from  which 
the  change  Is  made." 

Sec.  6(a).  Title  V  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1564 
through  47- 1564c)  is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  word  "Assessor",  wherever  It 
appears,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Commissioner." 

(b)  Section  2  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-l584a)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  all  of  said  section  from  the 
commencement  thereof  to  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  said  section,  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Requirement. — Each  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  shall  file  a  return  for  each 
taxable  year  sUting  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  to  reflect 
accurately  the  taxes  required  to  be  paid  un- 
der this  article : 

"(a)  Restoents. — Every  resident  as  defined 
In  title  I  of  this  article  who  is  required  to 
file  a  return  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 
"(b)  FmuciABiES. — Every  fiduciary  for 
every  resident  estate  and  resident  trust  for 
which  he  acts  and  for  which  a  return  is 
required  to  be  filed  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes.  An  estate  or  trust  which  Is  subject 
to  the  unincorporated  business  tax  Imposed 
by  title  VIII  of  this  article  shall  also  be  re- 
quired to  file  the  unincorporated  business 
return." 

(2)  By  striking  therefrom  subsection  (d); 
by  redesignating  subsections  (e).  (f),  and 
(g)  as  subsections  (d).  (e),  and  (f);  by 
striking  from  subsection  (e)  as  redesignated 
the  sign  and  figure  '"$10,000"  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  sign  and  figure  ""$5,000"; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  Taxpayer  Unable  To  Make  Own 
Return. — If  the  taxpayer  is  unable  to  make 
his  own  return  for  any  taxable  period.  It  shall 
be  made  and  filed  by  the  person  or  persona 
authorized  or  required  to  make  and  fUe  the 
taxpayer's  Federal  return  for  such  taxable 
period." 

(c)  Section  3  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code,  seo. 
47-1664b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  3.    (a)    Time  and  Place  for  FiLiNa 
Return. — Except  as   provided   In  subsection 
(b)    of  this  section,  all   returns  of  Income 
required  to  be  filed  under  this  article  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  on  or  before  the 
date  prescribed   for  the   filing   of   the   tax- 
payer's Federal  Income  ta  return  ( without  re- 
gard to  any  Federal  extension).  In  the  case 
of  an  unincorporated  biislness  the  tax  re- 
timi   required    under   this   article   shall   be 
filed  on  or  before  the  date  prescribed   for 
filing  a  Federal  partnership  return  or  such 
other  Federal  Income  tax  return  as  is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  reflecting  the  Income  of 
such  unincorporated  business   (without  re- 
gard   to   any   Federal    extension).    The    pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  timely  maUe-1  returns  or 
other  documents  as  being  timely  filed  shall 
apply    to    returns    or    other    documents    re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

"(b)  Extension  or  Time. — The  Council  Is 
authorized  to  promulgate  regulations  gov- 
erning reasonable  extensions  of  time  for  the 
filing  of  any  returns,  declarations,  reports, 
or  other  documents  required  by  this  article. 
"(c)  Period  Covered  by  Returns  or  Othks 
Documents. — Where  not  otherwise  provided 
for  In  this  article,  the  Council  may  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe  the  period  for  which,  or 
the  date  as  of  which,  any  return  or  other 
document  required  by  this  article  or  by  reg- 
ulations shall  be  made  and  filed. 

"(d)    iDENTifYiNG   NuMBEBa. — Any   person 
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required  under  the  authority  of  this  article 
to  make  a  return,  statement,  or  other  docu- 
ment, on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any 
other  person,  shall  Include  In  such  return, 
statement,  or  other  document  such  Identify- 
ing number  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  securing  proper  identifica- 
tion of  such  person  or  other  persons. 

"(e)  Whole  Dollar  Amounts. — The  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating 
to  the  use  of  whole  dollar  amounts  for  any 
amounts  required  to  be  shown  on  any  Fed- 
eral return  or  other  document  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  amounts  required  to  be 
shown  on  any  return  or  other  document  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  this  article." 

(d)  (1)  Subsection  {b)  of  section  4  of  said 
title  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1564c(b) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  from  said  subsection  the  last 
sentence  thereof,  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  sentence : 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  and  required  to  supply  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioner relative  to  any  person  subject  to 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  article." 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  said  section  4  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

••(e)  Penalty  roR  Violation  of  This  Sec- 
tion.— Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or 
Imprisonment  for  six  months,  or  both.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Court.  All  prosecutions 
under  this  section  shall  be  brought  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions on  Information  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
of  his  assistants  In  the  name  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Sec.  7.  'Htle  VI  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1567 
through  47-1567d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  and  by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  1.  District  Taxable  Income  of 
Individuals,  Resident  Estates,  and  Resident 
Trusts. — (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  "District  taxable 
income'  of  a  resident  individual  or  a  resident 
estate  or  resident  trust  for  any  taxable  year 
means  the  same  as  the  taxable  Income  of 
such  Individual,  estate,  or  trust  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes  for  such  taxable  year. 
"•(b)  (11  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2  of  this  subsection,  the  "District  tax- 
able income'  of  an  individual  who  Is  a 
resident  for  less  than  the  taxable  year  con- 
sisting of  twelve  months  means  that  portion 
of  the  Individual's  taxable  income  which  he 
received  while  a  resident  or.  If  he  Is  on 
the  accrual  basis,  which  accrued  to  him 
while  a  resident,  and  there  shall  be  Included 
in  determining  the  District  taxable  income  of 
such  Individuals  the  following: 

"(A)  Partners.— In  the  case  of  a  partner, 
if  the  taxable  year  of  the  partnership  ends 
while  he  maintains  a  place  of  abode  In  the 
District  or  is  domiciled  In  the  District,  the 
entire  distributive  share  of  the  partnership 
income  for  the  partnership's  taxable  year 
(whether  or  not  actually  distributed),  or  In 
the  case  of  partnership  loss,  his  share  thereof, 
to  the  extent  that  such  income  or  loss  Is 
includible  In  determining  the  partner's  Fed- 
eral income  tax  liability. 

"(B)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
Income  or  deductions  from  an  estate  or  trust. 
If  the  taxable  year  of  the  estate  or  trust 
ends  while  the  beneficiary  maintains  a  place 
of  abode  In  the  District  or  Is  domiciled  In 
the  District,  such  amounts  of  Income  or 
deduction  from  the  state  or  trust  as  are. 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  properly  in- 
cludible In  the  determination  of  the  tax- 
able income  of  the  beneficiary,  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  beneficiary  In  which  or  with 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  estate  or  trust 
ends. 

""(C)  Small  Business  Corporation. — In 
the    case    of    a    small    business    corporation 


electing  not  to  be  subject  to  tax  under  Chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
as  amended,  the  entire  amount  which,  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  he  is.  as  a 
shareholder  of  the  corporation,  required  to 
Include  in  determining  his  taxable  Income, 
or  If  there  Is  a  loss,  is  authorized  to  deduct 
from  taxable  gross  Income,  provided  that  the 
taxable  year  of  the  corporation  ends  while 
he  maintains  a  place  of  abode  In  the  District 
or  is  domiciled  in  the  District. 

'"(2)  The  allowable  deductions  for  per- 
sonal exemptions  shall  be  reduced  to 
amounts  which  bear  the  same  ratio  as  the 
number  of  months  during  which  the  in- 
dividual Is  a  resident  bears  to  twelve  months, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  prorating  such  ex- 
emptions, residence  In  the  District  for  more 
than  one-half  of  a  calendar  month  shall  con- 
stitute a  month.  If  the  Individual  used  a 
standard  deduction  in  arriving  at  his  Fed- 
eral taxable  Income  he  shall  use  the  stand- 
ard deduction  in  arriving  at  his  District  tax- 
able Income,  and  if  he  itemized  his  deduc- 
tions on  his  Federal  return  he  shall  itemize 
his  deductions  on  his  District  rettim.  The 
standard  deduction  shall  be  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  $1,000  or  ten  per  centum  of  the  por- 
tion of  his  Federal  adjusted  gross  income 
which  he  received  while  a  resident,  and  If 
he  Itemizes  his  deductions  they  shall  be 
limited  to  those  deductions  paid  or  accrued 
(dependent  upon  his  method  of  accounting) 
while  a  resident  of  the  District. 

'"(c)  In  applicable  cases  the  District  tax- 
able Income  shall  be  decreased  and  Increased 
by  amounts  of  adjustments  required  under 
section  1  of  Title  X  of  this  article. 

"'Sec.  2.  iMPOsmoN  and  Rates  of  Tax. — 
(a)  Ra'tes  of  Tax. — There  is  hereby  annually 
levied  and  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on 
the  District  taxable  Income  of  every  resident 
(other  than  a  head  of  household  to  whom 
subsection  (b)  applies)  and  every  resident 
estate  and  resident  tnist,  a  tax  at  the  follow- 
ing rates : 

"2  per  centum  on  the  first  $1,400  of  taxable 
Income; 

"3  per  centum  on  the  next  $1,400  of  taxable 
lnc»me: 

"4  per  centum  on  the  next  $1,400  of  taxable 
Income; 

"5  per  cent\im  on  the  next  $1,400  of  taxable 
income: 

"■6  per  centum  on  the  taxable  Income  In 
excess  of  $5,600. 

"(b)  Rates  op  Tax  on  Heads  of  House- 
holds.— There  Is  hereby  annually  levied  and 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on  the  District 
taxable  Income  of  every  resident  who  is  a 
head  of  a  household  (as  defined  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes)  a  tax  at  the  following 

"'2  per  centum  on  the  first  $2,100  of  taxable 
Income; 

'"3  per  centum  on  the  next  $2,100  of  taxable 
Income; 

""4  per  centum  on  the  next  $2,100  of  taxable 
Income; 

""5  per  centum  on  the  next  $2,100  of  taxable 
Income; 

'•6  per  centum  on  the  taxable  Income  In 
excess  of  $8,400.  

"'Sec.  3.  Tax  in  Case  or  Joint  Return  or 
Return  of  Surviving  Spouse. — In  the  case  of 
a  Joint  return  of  a  husband  and  wife,  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  2(a)  shall  be  twice 
the  tax  which  would  be  Imposed  If  the  Dis- 
trict taxable  Income  were  cut  In  half.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  a  return  of  a 
surviving  spouse  (as  defined  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
Joint  return. 

"'Sec.  4.  Residents  Paying  Federal  Op- 
tional Tax. — 

"(a)(1)  Computation  by  Taxpayer. — The 
Council,  by  regulations,  shall  prescribe  tables 
which  shall  set  forth  a  tax  for  each  taxpayer 
which  win  approximate  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable the  taxes  Imposed  In  sections  2  or  3 
of  this  title,  based  on  the  taxpayers  Federal 


adjusted  gross  Income,  standard  or  minimum 
standard  deduction,  and  personal  exemp- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  title  every  resident  who 
has  properly  elected  for  the  taxable  year  tc 
pay  the  Federal  optional  tax,  shall  deter 
mine  his  tax  according  to  the  table  appUcabl" 
to  him. 

"  ( 2 )  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  claiming  credit  for  Income  tax  paid 
to  any  other  State,  territory,  or  possession;  to 
any  fiduciary;  to  any  individual  filing  a  re- 
tvu-n  for  a  period  of  less  than  twelve 
months;  or  for  any  taxable  year  other  than 
a  calendar  year;  or  to  any  married  Individual 
living  with  husband  or  wife  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  whose  spouse  files  a  re- 
turn and  computes  the  tax  without  regard 
to  this  section. 

"(b)  CoMPUTA"noN  BY  CoMMissioNEE. — Ex- 
cept where,  under  section  5(c),  a  Joint  Fed- 
eral return  is  filed  and  except  as  to  the  in- 
dividuals referred  to  In  section  5(d)  and 
section  5(e)  if  any  resident  has  properly 
elected  for  the  taxable  year  to  have  his  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  computed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  he  shall  report  on  his  Dis- 
trict return  for  such  taxable  year  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Commissioner  shall  deem  nec- 
essary to  determine  the  tax  Imposed  under 
this  title  and  the  Commissioner  shall  com- 
pute the  tax  for  such  resident  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  is  required  to  ccxnpute 
the  tax  under  the  comparable  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  mall  to  the 
taxpayer  a  notice  stating  the  amount  of  tax. 
Such  tax  shall  be  be  paid  within  thirty  days 
after  such  mailing. 

"Sec.  5.  Return  of  Husband  and  Wife. — 
(a)  If  for  the  taxable  year  a  husband  and 
wife  file  separate  Federal  returns,  they  shall 
file  separate  District  returns  for  the  taxable 
year  and  their  District  Income  tax  liabilities 
shall  be  separate. 

■"(b)  If  for  the  taxable  year  a  husband  and 
wife  (Other  than  a  husband  and  wife  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  file  a  Joint 
Federal  return,  they  shall  file  a  Joint  Dis- 
trict retxim  for  the  taxable  year  and  their 
District  Income  tax  Uablllty  shaU  be  Joint 
and  several. 

""(c)  If  either  husband  or  wife  Is  a  resi- 
dent for  all  of  a  taxable  year  consisting  of 
twelve  months  and  the  other  Is  not  a  resident 
for  any  part  of  that  taxable  year,  the  resi- 
dent spouse  shall  file  a  separate  District 
income  tax  return  for  the  taxable  year  and. 
In  the  event  they  filed  a  Joint  Federal  re- 
turn, the  District  tax  of  the  resident  spouse 
shall  be  determined  In  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  this  title  under  either  section 
2(a)  or  section  4(a),  as  the  taxpayer  may 
elect,  as  If  such  resident  spouse  was  re- 
quired to  file  a  separate  Federal  return. 

'"(d)  Except  as  othervrtse  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  if  either  husband 
or  wife,  or  both,  are  residents  for  less  than 
a  taxable  year  consisting  of  twelve  (12) 
months,  each  shall  file  a  separate  return. 

""(e)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  husband 
or  wife,  or  of  both,  the  requirements  for  the 
filing  for  District  tax  purposes  of  a  joint 
return  shall  be  the  same  as  the  requirements 
for  the  filing  of  a  Joint  return  as  provided 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  filing  of  a  joint 
return  by  a  surviving  spouse,  no  such  re- 
turn shall  be  permitted  unless  both  the  sur- 
viving spouse,  no  such  return  shall  be  per- 
mitted unless  both  the  surviving  spouse  and 
the  deceased  spouse  were  residents  at  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
death  occurred,  which  taxable  year  began  for 
both  on  the  same  day.  and  the  surviving 
spouse  was  a  resident  for  the  entire  taxable 
year  consisting  of  twelve  (12^  months;  and 
except,  further,  that  In  the  case  of  the 
death  of  both  husband"  and  wife,  a  Joint  re- 
turn mav  not  be  filed  unless  each  was  a 
resident  "at  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year,    which    taxable    year    began    for    both 
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on  the  same  day,  and  each  was  thereafter 
continuously  a  resident  during  the  taxable 
year  unUl  the  time  of  death. 

"Sec.  6(a)    (1).  Credit  Against  Tax. — The 
amount  of  tax  payable  under  this  title  by 
an  Individual  domiciled  in  the  District  during 
the   taxable   year  shall   be   reduced   by   the 
amount  of  Individual  Income  tax  such  In- 
dividual Is  required  to  pay,  and.  In  fact,  pays 
to  any  State,  Territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
for  such  taxable  year  or  portion  thereof  that 
he  physically  resides  therein  while  concur- 
rently domiciled  In  the  District.  The  credit 
provided  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  portion  of  the  tax  otherwise  due  under 
this  article  that  the  amount  of  the  Individ- 
ual's adjusted  gross  Income  received  by  him 
or  accrued  to  him  if  on  an  accrual  basis  while 
he  resided  In  the  other  Jurisdiction  bears  to 
his  entire  adjusted  gross  income  received  by 
him  or  accrued  to  him  while  he  was  concur- 
rently In  the  District.  The  Commissioner  may 
require  satisfactory  proof  of  payment  of  such 
Income  taxes.  The  credit  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  allowed  against  any  tax 
Imposed  under  title  VIII  of  this  article. 

"(2)   The   amount   of   tax   payable    under 
this  title  by  a  resident  or  by  a  resident  trust 
or  resident  estate  shall   be  reduced   by  the 
amount  of  any  Income  tax  such  resident  or 
resident  trust  or  resident  estate  Is  required 
to  paf  as  Income  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
to  anj'  Htate,  Territory,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  on  income  derived  from  any  un- 
incorporated   trade    or    business    (Including 
any  unincorporated  business  electing  to  be 
taxed  as  a  corporation)  carried  on  or  engaged 
m  within  such  State,  Territory,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof.  The  credit  provision  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  the  income  tax  otherwise  payable 
by  a  resident,  resident  estate  or  resident  trust 
to  the  District  which  the  taxpayer's  net  In- 
come from  the  unincorporated  trade  or  busi- 
ness, upon  which   the   tax  was  Imposed  by 
such  other  Jurisdiction,  bears  to  the  enUre 
net  income  upon  which  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  title  Is  computed.  The  Commissioner  may 
require  satisfactory  proof  of  payment  of  such 
Income  tax  to  such  other  Jurisdiction    The 
credit  provided  for  by  this  subsecUon  shall 
not  be  allowed  against  any  tax  Imposed  un- 
der title  VIII  of  this  article. 

••(b)  CREDrr  FOR  Tax  WrrHHZLo  on  Wages 

The  amount  deducted  and  withheld  as  tax 
under  this  article  during  any  calendar  year 
upon  the  wages  of  any  Individual  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  to  the  recipient  of  the 
Income  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  arti- 
cle, for  taxable  years  beginning  in  such 
calendar  year.  If  more  than  one  taxable  year 
begins  in  such  calendar  year  such  amount 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
for  the  last  taxable  year  so  beginning." 

Sec.  8.  Section  2  of  title  VII  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
47i-571a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.   2.   iMPOsmoN  and  Rate  of   Tax 

There  Is  hereby  levied  for  each  taxable  year 
an  Income  tax  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
upon  the  taxable  income  of  every  corpora- 
tion, whether  domestic  or  foreign  (except 
those  expressly  exempt  under  title  II  of  this 
article),  which  carries  on  or  engages  in  any 
trade  or  business  within  the  District  or  re- 
ceives Income  from  sources  within  the  Dis- 
trict, provided  that  the  minimum  tax  pay- 
able shall  be  $25  00.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  any  unincorporated  business  which 
for  the  taxable  year  properlv  elects  to  be 
taxed  as  a  corporation  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  shall  be  considered  and  taxed 
as  a  corporation  for  such  taxable  year  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section."  ■' 

Sec.  9(a) .  Section  1  of  title  VIII  (D  C  Code 
sec.  47-1574)  Is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from the  last  sentence  thereof,  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnK 
sentence: 

•For  the  purposes  of  this  article  a  small 
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business  corporation,  which  for  the  taxable 
year  properly  electa  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
Federal  Income  tax,  shall  be  considered  and 
taxed  as  an  unincorporated  business  for 
such  taxable  year." 

(b)  Section  2  of  said  title  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  47-1574a)  is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from the  words  "in  excess  of  the  exemption 
granted  by  section  4  of  this  title." 

(c)  Section  3  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code 
1967.  sec.  47-1574b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  3.   iMPosmoN  and  Rate  of  Tax. 

There  Is  hereby  levied  for  each  taxable  year 
an  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
upon  the  taxable  income  of  every  unin- 
corporated business,  whether  domestic  or 
forign  (except  those  expressly  exempt  under 
title  II  of  this  article),  which  carries  on  or 
engages  In  any  trade  or  business  within  the 
District  or  receives  Income  income  from 
sources  within  the  District  provided  that  the 
minlmiun  tax  payable  shall  be  $25.00." 

(d)   Section  4  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47- i 574c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.   4.   Exemption   and   Salary   Allow- 
ance.— Before  computing  the  tax  upon  the 
taxable  Income  of  an  unincorporated  busi- 
ness, there  shall  be  deducted  from  Uxable 
Income  an  exemption  of  $5,000  and  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  salaries  or  other  com- 
pensation for  personal  services  actually  ren- 
dered by  the  Individual  owners  or  members 
actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
incorporated business.  The  aggregate  deduc- 
tion for  such  services  shall  not  exceed   20 
per  centum  of  the  taxable  income  of  the  un- 
incorporated  business   before   deduction   of 
the  salary  allowance  and  exemption.  Where 
the  period  covered  by  a  return  is  less  than  a 
year,  or  where  the  return  shows  that  an  un- 
inoori)orated   business  has  been  carried  on 
for  less  than  twelve  (12)  months,  the  $5,000 
exemption  shall  be  prorated  on  the  ratio  the 
number  of  days  of  the  taxable  year  it  was  en- 
gaged in   trade  or  btisiness   In  the  District 
bears   to   365.    An    unincorporated    business 
which  carries  on  or  engages  in  more  than  one 
trade   or   business  or  receives   income   from 
more  than  one  source  shall   be  entitled   to 
only   one    unincorporated    business    exemp- 
tion." ^ 

(d)  Section  6  of  said  title  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
47-1574e)  Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom 
the  last  sentence. 

Sec  10.  ntle  LX  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1577 
through  15771)  Is  hereby  repealed 

Sec.  II.  ■ntle  X  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1580 
through  47-1580b)    is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  By  redesignating  sections  2  and  3  as 
sections  3  and  4. 

"(b)  By  striking  from  said  sections  the 
word  'Assessor',  wherever  it  appears,  and  bv 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  •Commis- 
sioner.' 

"(c)  By  striking  from  section  3,  as  redesig- 
nated, the  word  'Commissioners',  wherever 
it  appears,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  'Commissioner.' 

"(d)  By  striking  all  of  said  title  from  the 
commencement  thereof  to  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 1  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  X— ADJUSTMENTS;  MEASURE  OP 
TAX;  ALLOCATION  OR  APPORTION- 
MENT 


••Sec.  1.  Adjustments.— The  District  tax- 
able Income  of  residents,  resident  estates 
and  resident  trusts  and  the  net  Income  of 
corporations  and  unincorporated  businesses 
shall  be  decreased  and  Increased  by  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

"(a)  Decreases.— (1)  The  amount  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  taxation  of  any  amount 
of  income  or  gain  which  was  properly  in- 
cluded In  Income  or  gain  under  this  article 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.  by  the  taxpayer,  or  by  a  decedent 
by  reason  of  whose  death  the  taxpayer  ac- 
quired the  right  to  receive  the  income  or 
gain; 


"(2)  The  amount  of  any  trust  distribution 
to  the  taxpayer  included  in  his  Federal  tax- 
able income  for  the  taxable  year,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  each  amount  was  previously 
taxed  to  the  trust  by  the  District: 

"(3)  The  amount  of  gain  included  therein 
which  was  realized  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
prior  to  January  1.  1969.  of  any  capital  asset, 
as  defined  in   this  article  on   December  31 
1968; 

"(4)  The  portion  of  any  Uxable  gain,  from 
the  sale  or  other  disjKisition  of  projjerty  hav- 
ing a  proper  higher  adjusted  basis  for  Dis- 
trict Income  or  franchise  tax  purposes  than 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  on  the  last 
day  of  the  last  taxable  year  beginning  prior 
to  January  1,  1969,  that  does  noi  exceed  such 
difference  in  basis.  In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation.  If  such  gain 
is  considered  a  long-term  capital  gain  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes,  the  adjustment 
shall  be  limited  to  50  per  centum  of  such 
portion  of  the  gain; 

■•(5)  The  owner's  or  member's  share  of  the 
taxable  income  of  an  unincorporated  business 
after  deducOon  of  the  exemption  and  any 
salary  allowance  permitted  under  section  4 
of  title  Vin  of  this  article 

"(b)  Increases. — (1)  The  amount  of  any 
loss  Incurred  in  any  taxable  year  beginning 
prior  to  January  1.  1969.  to  the  extent  deduc- 
tible in  determining  Federal  taxable  Income 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  an 
unincorporated  business,  the  amount  of 
taxes  imposed  under  this  article  and  any 
Income  tax  or  any  franchise  tax  measured  by 
income  Impoeed  by  any  other  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  extent  deductible  in  determining 
Federal  taxable  income. 

"Sec.  2.  Measure  of  the  Tax.— In  the  case 
of  corporations  and  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses the  measure  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
this  article  shall  be  that  portion  of  the  net 
income  of  the  corporation  and  unincorpo- 
rated business  which  is  fairly  attributable  to 
any  trade  or  business  carried  on  or  engaged 
in  within  the  District  and  such  other  net  in- 
come as  is  derived  from  sources  within  the 
District.  Income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property  by  a  corporation 
or  unincorporated  business  not  carrying  on 
or  engaging  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
District  as  defined  In  title  I  of  this  article 
shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  from 
sources  within  the  District  for  purposes  of 
this  article.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
the  term  'net  income'  means — 

"(1)  Corporations. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, its  taxable  Income  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes:  Provided,  That  in  the 
case  of  a  regulated  investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  Investment  trust  such  term  shall 
mean  the  sum  of  its  Investment  company 
taxable  Income  or  real  estate  Investment 
trust  taxable  Income  (as  the  case  may  be) 
and  Its  capital  gains  which  are  subject  to 
Federal  Income  tax. 

"(2)  Unincorporated  Businesses. — In  the 
case  of  an  unincorporated  business,  the  por- 
tion of  Its  Income  which  would  be  taxable 
Income  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  if 
the  unincorporated  business  were  a  partner- 
ship." 

Sec  12.  Title  XI  (D.C.  Code,  sec  47-1583 
through  1583e)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  13.  Title  XII  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1586 
through  47-1586n)  is  amended  as  follows- 

(a)  By  striking  therefrom  the  word  "As- 
sessor", wherever  it  appears,  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Commissioner"-  by 
striking  therefrom  the  word  "Collector" 
wherever  It  appears,  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "CommUsloner";  by  strik- 
ing tlierefrom  the  words  "District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", wherever  they  appear,  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia"-  by 
striking  therefrom  the  words  "Municipal 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  wherever 
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they  appear,  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions";  by  striking  therefrom  the 
word  "Commissioners",  wherever  It  appears, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Council";  and  by  striking  therefrom  the 
words  "Board  of  Tax  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia",  wherever  they  appear,  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "District 
of  Columbia  Tax  Court." 

(b)  Section  1  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-1586)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  1.  Assessment  Authoritt — (a)  Au- 
thority to  Determine  Tax. — In  determin- 
ing the  correct  amount  of  any  taxpayer's 
tax  under  this  article,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  determine  the  taxpayer's  Fed- 
eral taxable  Income  and  each  item  entering 
Into  the  computation  thereof.  Any  assess- 
ment made  or  proposed  on  the  basis  of  such 
determinations  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie 
correct.  Any  assessment,  compromise,  closing 
agreement,  settlement,  adjustment,  ruling, 
or  other  determination  of  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  income  or  status  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  made  or  proposed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  or  other  competent  Fed- 
eral authority,  shall  not  be  binding  or 
deemed  controlling  on  the  Commissioner,  the 
courts,  or  taxpayers  in  determining  a  tax- 
payer's taxable  income  for  District  income 
tax  purposes. 

"(b)  Mode  or  Time  of  Assessment. — If 
the  mode  or  time  for  the  assessment  of  any 
tax  (Including  interest,  additions  to  the  tax, 
and  assessable  penalties)  lmf>osed  by  this 
article  is  not  otherwise  stated  in  this  article, 
the  Council  may  establish  the  same  by  regu- 
lations. 

"(c)  Supplemental  Assessments. — The 
Commissioner  may,  at  any  time  within  the 
period  authorized  for  assessment  of  any  tax 
under  this  article,  make  a  supplemental  as- 
sessment (whether  as  a  deficiency  or  other- 
wise) whenever  it  is  ascertained  that  any 
assessment  is  incorrect,  imperfect,  or  Incom- 
plete." 

Sec  14(a).  Section  2  of  title  xn  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-1586a  (Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  before  "Statements  and  Special  Re- 
turns." and  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(b)  Change  of  Federal  Tax  and  Amended 
Return. — If  the  amount  of  a  taxpayer's  Fed- 
eral taxable  Income  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1968.  as  re- 
ported in  any  Federal  Income  tax  retiu-n  is 
for  Federal  tax  purposes  changed  or  cor- 
rected, so  as  to  increase  the  taxpayer's  Fed- 
eral taxable  Income,  such  taxpayer  shall, 
without  being  called  upon  to  do  so,  report 
such  changed  or  corrected  taxable  Income, 
and  the  details  thereof,  to  the  Commissioner 
within  ninety  days  after  the  final  determina- 
tion of  such  change  or  correction,  or  at  such 
other  time  as  otherwise  may  be  required  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  shall  concede  the 
accuracy  of  such  final  determination  or  state 
wherein  it  Is  erroneous.  Any  taxpayer  filing 
an  original  or  amended  Federal  Income  tax 
return  for  any  taxable  year  beglrmlng  after 
December  31,  1968,  setting  forth  any  Item, 
election,  or  other  matter  which  Increases 
income  or  tax  previously  reported  on  a  Dis- 
trict return  filed  under  this  article  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  filing  such  original 
or  amended  Federal  Income  tax  return,  file 
an  amended  District  return  under  this 
article,  and  with  such  filing  pay  any  addi- 
tional tax  (including  any  p>enaltles  and  In- 
terest) due  under  this  article. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
liability  of  any  person  under  this  article  and 
the  extent  of  such  liability,  the  Commissioner 
may  require  the  furnishing  of  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  such  person's  Federal  Income 
tax  return  for  any  taxable  year  and  a  rec- 
onciliation of  such  return  with  such  per- 
son's District  return  for  such  taxable  year." 

(b)   Section  5  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 


47-158pd)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  be- 
fore "Determination  and  Assessment  of 
Deficiency."  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection : 

'•  (b)  Mathematical  Errors  and  Overstate- 
ment or  Tax  Credits  Not  Deficiencies. — If 
a  taxpayer  is  notified  by  the  Ctxmnlssioner 
that  the  amount  of  tax  shown  on  the  return 
is  insufficient  because  of  a  mathematical 
error  app>earing  in  the  return  or  because  of 
an  overstatement  of  any  credit  allowed 
agfalnst  the  tax  shown  on  the  return,  the 
amount  of  additional  tax  due  as  a  result  of 
such  error  or  overstatement  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  deficiency  in  tax.  The  amount  of 
additional  tax  due  as  a  result  of  such  error 
or  overstatement  together  with  appropriate 
interest  thereon  may  be  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  balance  of  tax  due." 

(c)  Section  6(b)  of  said  title  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  47-1586e(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Bond  To  Stay  Collection. — The  col- 
lection of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
amount  of  such  assessment  may  be  stayed 
by  filing  with  the  Commissioner  a  bond  in 
such  amount,  not  exceeding  double  the 
amount  as  to  which  the  stay  is  desired,  and 
with  such  surety  or  sureties  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  necessary,  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, by  depositing  with  the  Commissioner 
such  other  security,  in  such  form  and  in 
such  amount,  as  is  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
missioner, which  such  bond  or  security  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  the 
amount  the  collection  of  which  is  stayed,  at 
the  time  at  which,  but  for  this  section,  such 
amount  would  be  due."  (d)  Subsections  7 
(a)  (6),  (7),  and  (8))  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1586f(a)  (6),  (7),  and  (8) )  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  7  of  said  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Date  Fixed  for  Payment  of  Tax. — In 
any  case  in  which  a  tax  Is  required  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  a  certain  date,  or  within 
a  certain  period,  any  reference  In  this  article 
to  the  date  fixed  for  payment  of  such  tax 
shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the  last  day 
fixed  for  such  payment  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
ing the  tax) ." 

(f)  Section  8(e)(1)  of  said  title  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-l586g(e)  (1) )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  An  employee  shall  on  any  day  be 
entitled  to  the  same  number  of  District  with- 
holding exemptions  as  the  number  of  exemp- 
tions to  which  he  is  entitled  for  Federal  with- 
holding tax  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the 
remaining  provisions  of  this  subsection  an 
employer  may  rely  upon  the  number  of 
Federal  withholding  exemptions  claimed  by 
the  employee  on  his  Federal  exemption 
certificate,  except  where  the  employee  claims 
a  different  number  of  District  withholding 
exemptions.  In  which  case  the  employee  shall 
furnish  the  employer  with  a  separate  District 
exemption  certificate." 

(g)  Section  8(f)  of  said  title  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  47-158g(f) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  If  an  employer  fails  to  deduct  and 
withhold  tax  as  required,  and  thereafter  the 
tax  against  which  such  tax  would  be  credited 
is  paid,  the  tax  so  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  shall  not  be  collected  from  the 
employer,  but  the  employer  shall  not  be 
relieved  from  liability  for  any  penalties,  in- 
terest, or  additions  to  the  tax  otherwise  appli- 
cable In  respect  of  such  failure  to  deduct  and 
vrtthhold.'^ 

(h)  Section  8  of  said  title  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  47-1586g)  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing therefrom  subsections  (1),  (J),  and  (k) 
and  inisertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(1)  Estimated  Tax. — (1)  Individuals. — 
Every  Individual  who,  at  the  time  prescribed 


for  filing  a  Federal  declaration  of  estimated 
tax,  resides  or  is  domiciled  in  the  District 
(except  individuals  excluded  from  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  'resident')  shall,  whether 
or  not  such  Individual  is  required  to  file  a 
Federal  declaration  of  estimated  tax,  make 
and  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  declaration 
of  estimated  District  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
if  his  estimated  District  tax  for  such  taxable 
year  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed 
$40.  The  term  'estimated  District  tax"  means 
the  amount  which  an  individual  estimates 
to  be  his  income  tax  Imposed  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  article  less  the  amount  which 
he  estimates  to  be  the  sum  of  any  credits 
allowable  against  such  tax. 

"(2)  Miscellaneous  Requirements. — Un- 
less otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Council,  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  amendments  of 
declarations,  declarations  of  husband  and 
wife,  return  as  declaration  or  amendment, 
time  of  filing,  time  of  payment,  and  penalty 
for  underpayment. 

"(3)  CREorr  FOR  Payment. — Payment  of 
the  estimated  tax,  or  any  Installment  there- 
of, shall  be  considered  payment  on  account 
of  the  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(J)  Withholding  of  Income  T.\x  and 
Payment  to  DC.  Treasttrer  by  the  UNrrsD 
States.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  President,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner,  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  the  request  for  agreement 
from  the  Commissioner.  Such  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  article 
In  the  case  of  employees  of  such  agency  or 
department  who  are  subject  to  Income  taxes 
imposed  by  this  article,  and  whose  regular 
place  of  employment  is  within  the  Metro- 
politan Area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
defined  in  Public  Law  85-1,  An  Act  establish- 
ing Inauguration  Day  as  a  holiday  In  the 
Metropolitan  Area  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. No  such  agreement  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  compensation  for  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  respect  to  compensation  of 
an  employee  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  defined  in  this  article. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  The  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Officer  of  the  United  States 
Courts  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
article  in  the  case  of  employees  paid  by 
them  who  are  subject  to  income  taxes  Im- 
posed by  this  article  and  whose  place  of  em- 
ployment is  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  consent  to  the  applicability  of 
any  provision  of  law  which  has  the  effect 
of  Imposing  more  burdensome  requirements 
upon  the  United  States  than  it  imposed  upon 
other  employers,  or  which  has  the  effect  of 
subjecting  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
officers  or  employees  to  any  penalty  or  lia- 
bility by  reason  of  the  provisions"  of  this 
subsection." 

(1)  Section  10(a)(1)  of  said  title  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-1586i(a)  (1)  )  is  amended  by 
striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon;  and 
by  adding  after  the  colon  the  following: 

"Provided,  That — 

"if  the  amount  of  a  taxpayer's  Federal 
taxable  income  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1968,  is  for  Federal 
tax  purposes  changed  or  corrected  by  a  final 
determination  so  as  to  increase  the  taxpay- 
er's Federal  taxable  Income,  or 

••if  an  amended  Federal  income  tax  return 
reporting  any  Increase  in  the  taxpayer's  Fed- 
eral taxable  income  is  filed  by  or  on  t>ehalf 
of  the  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year. 

(Whether  such  change  or  correction  is  made, 
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or  such  amended  return  Is  filed  before  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  three- year  period 
of  limitation  set  forth  herein)  the  amount  of 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  article  shall  be 
assessed  within  the  later  of  (A)  the  period 
prescribed  In  this  section,  or  (B)  six  months 
after  the  taxpayer  either  (1)  notifies  the 
Commissioner  of  such  change  or  correction, 
or  (11)  flies  an  amended  District  return.  II 
the  Commissioner  Is  not  so  notified,  or  If  no 
such  amended  District  return  Is  filed,  the 
taxes  may  be  assessed  at  any  Ume." 

ij)  Section  10(a)(3)  of  said  title  (D.C. 
Code,  sec  47-l5861(a)  (3) )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'•(3)  If  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
understates  taxable  Income  for  District  pur- 
poses by  an  amount  reflecting  an  omission 
of  25  per  centum  or  more  of  his  gross  in- 
come, the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceed- 
ing In  court  for  the  collection  of  such  tax 
may  be  begun  without  assessment,  at  any 
time  within  Ave  years  after  the  flUng  of  the 
taxpayer's  District  Income  tax  return  reflect- 
ing such  understatement." 

(k)  Section  10(d)  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-15861(d))  Is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  word  "Income". 

(1)  Section  IKa)  of  said  title  (D.C.'Code. 
sec.  47-1586J(ai  )  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

"Subject   to  the  provisions  of  subeectlon 
-    (a)   «{  section  1  of  this  title,  and  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  period  of  limitations 
prescribed  in  this  subsection,  where  there  is 
a   final   determination   of   any   overpayment 
of  the  taxpayer's  Federal  Income  tax  for  any 
taxable   year   beginning   after   December  31, 
1968   (Including  any   overpayment  reeultlng 
from   a   net   operating   loss   carryback ) ,   the 
overpayment.  If  any,  of  taxes  Imposed  by  this 
article  for  such  taxable  year  (other  than  an 
amount  of  tax  assessed  as  a  deficiency)  shall 
be  credited  or  refunded  ufxin  the  flllng  by 
the  taxpayer  of  a  claim  for  refund  within  six 
months  after  such  flnal  determination  of  an 
overpayment   of   the   taxi>ayer's  Federal   In- 
come tax.  The  foregoing  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  part  of  an  overpayment  for  a 
taxable  year  If  any  part  of  the  tax  for  that 
year  has  been  finally  determined  by  a  court 
proceeding  In  which  the  District  was  a  party, 
excep>t  for  that  past  of  the  overpayment.  If 
any,    attributable    to    a    net    operating    loss 
carryback   which   was   not   Utlgable  In   that 
court  proceeding.  The  amount  of  such  credit 
or  refund  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  In  District  tax  attributable  to  such 
Federal  change,  correction,  or  Items  amended 
In  determining  the  taxpayer's  Federal  Income 
for   the  taxable  year.  All  claims  for  refund 
shall  be  In  such  written  form  and  filed  In 
such  manner  as  the  Commlsloner  may  pre- 
scribe." 

(m)  Section  11(c)(3)  of  said  title  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-1586J(c)  (3) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  last  three  sentences 
and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Such  refunds  shall  be  made  from  moneys 
collected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
article." 

(ni  The  first  sentence  of  section  12  of  title 
xn  (DC.  Code.  .sec.  47-1586k)  Is  amended 
by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "Income 
tax"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"tax  Imposed   under   this   article." 

(o)  Said  title  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  14  and  15  thereof  as 
sections  15  and  16,  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section:        ^ 

"Sec.  14.  Decl.^rations  op  Estimated  In- 
come Tax  by  Corporations  and  Unincorpo- 
rated Businesses. 


"(a)  Every  corporation  and  unincorporated 
business  required  to  make  and  file  an  income 
tax  return  under  this  article  shall  make  and 
file  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  at  such 
time  or  times,  and  In  such  amounts,  and 
under  such  conditions,  as  the  Council  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe. 


"(b)  PAn.uR«  BY  Corporation  or  Unincor- 
porated Business  To  Pay  Estimated  Income 
Tax. 

"(1)  Addition  to  the  Tax. — In  the  case  of 
any  underpayment  of  estimated  tax  by  a  cor- 
poration or  unincorporated  business,  there 
shall  be  added  to  the  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  determined  at  the  rate  of  6  p)er- 
cent  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  the  un- 
derpayment (determined  under  subsection 
(2) )  for  the  period  of  the  unerpayment  (de- 
termined under  subsection  (3) ) . 

"(2)  Amount  op  UNDERPAYMENT.^Por  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (1),  the  amount  of  the 
underpayment  shall  be  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  Installment  which 
would  be  required  to  be  paid  If  the  estimated 
tax  were  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  tax  shown 
on  the  return  for  the  taxable  year  or,  If  no 
return  was  filed,  80  percent  of  the  tax  for 
such  year,  over 

"(B)  The  amount,  If  any,  of  the  Installment 
paid  on  or  before  the  last  date  prescribed 
for  payment. 

'(3)  Period  OP  Underpayment. — The  period 
of  the  underpayment  shall  run  from  the  date 
the  Installment  was  required  to  be  paid  to 
whichever  of  the  following  dates  is  the 
earlier. 

"(A)  The  15th  day  of  the  fourth  month 
following  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  portion  of  the 
underpayment,  the  date  on  which  such  por- 
tion is  paid.  For  purposes,  of  this  paragraph, 
a  pasrment  of  estimated  tax  on  any  Install- 
ment date  shall  be  considered  a  payment  of 
any  previous  underpayment  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  paj-ment  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
Installment  determined  under  subsection  (2) 
(A)  for  such  Installment  date." 

"(c)  OvERPAYMENT-CREDrr  OF  TAX. — Over- 
payment resulting  from  the  payment  of  esti- 
mated tax  In  excess  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  due  upon  the  flllng  of  a  return 
for  the  same  taxable  year  may  be  credited 
against  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  deter- 
mined to  be  due  on  any  declaration  filed  for 
the  next  succeeding  taxable  year  or  for  any 
deficiency  or  nonpayment  of  tax  for  any 
previous  taxable  year.  No  refund  shall  be 
made  of  any  estimated  tax  paid  unless  a 
complete  return  Is  filed. 

Sec.  15.  Title  Xin  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47- 
1589e)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  therefrom  the  word  "Col- 
lector", wherever  It  appears,  and  by  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Commissioner", 
and  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia", 
wherever  they  appear,  and  by  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions." 

(b)  Section  1(a)  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1589a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Falure  to  File  a  Return,  WrrHHOLD 
Tax.  or  REMrr  Tax  WrrHHEUJ. — In  the  case 
of  any  failure,  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  or  by  the  Council  In  pursuance  of  law, 
to  flle  a  return  required  by  this  article  (other 
than  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax ) ,  to 
withhold  taxes  on  wages,  or  to  remit  amounts 
of  such  withholding  tax  collected,  5  per 
centum  of  the  tax  required  to  be  shown  on 
the  return,  or  required  to  be  withheld  or 
required  to  be  remitted  shall  be  added  to 
such  tax  or  amounts  not  withheld  or  not 
remitted  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof 
that  such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed 
25  per  centum  In  the  aggregate  of  such  tax 
or  amount  not  withheld  or  not  remitted, 
except  If  It  Is  shown  that  the  failure  to  file, 
withheld,  or  remit  was  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect,  no 
such  addition  shall  be  made.  For  purp>oses 
of  this  subsection,  the  tax  required  to  be 
shown  on  the  return  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  District  tax  credits  to  which 
the  taxpayer  Is  entitled." 

(c)  Section  1  of  said  title  is  further 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  by  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (b). 


(d)  Section  6  of  said  title  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
47-1589e)    Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  By  striking  from  subsection  (a)  of 
said  section  the  word  'refuses'  and  by  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  word  falls.' 

"(b)  By  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection   (c). 

"(c)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"(b)  Negligence. — Any  person  required  un- 
der this  article  to  pay  or  collect  any  tax. 
or  required  by  law  or  regulations  made  under 
authority  therof  to  make  a  return,  keep  any 
records,  or  supply  Information,  who  falls  to 
pay  or  collect  such  tax,  to  make  such  return, 
to  keep  such  records,  or  supply  such  Informa- 
tion, at  the  time  or  times  required  by  law  or 
regulations  shall,  upKin  conviction  thereof 
(In  addition  to  other  penalties  provided  by 
law) ,  be  flned  not  more  than  $300  for  each 
and  every  such  failure,  and  each  and  every 
day  that  such  failure  continues  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  and  distinct  offense.  All 
prosecutions  under  this  section  shall  be 
brought  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  on  Information  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants 
In  the  name  of  the  District." 

Sec.  16.  "Htle  XIV  (D.C,  Code,  sec.  47-1591 
through  47-1591f),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  1.  Any  person  who,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of 
title  XIV  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  here- 
tofore amended,  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1591  (b)  i 
was  issued  a  trade,  business,  or  professional 
license  for  the  calendar  year  1969,  shall,  upon 
flllng  a  claim  therefor  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  of  section  U  o'. 
title  XII  of  said  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1586] 
(a)  ),  be  entitled  to  a  refund  without  Inter- 
est of  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for 
such  license.  No  such  refund  shall  be  allowed 
after  ninety  (90)  days  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  unless  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  a  claim  therefor  is  filed 
by  the  licensee.  The  remedy  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  exclusive  of  any  other  rem- 
edy authorized  or  provided  by  law." 

Sec.  17.  Section  1  of  title  XV  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-1593)  Is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from the  word  "Assessor"  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "Commissioner";  anci 
by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "Board  cf 
Tax  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word.-, 
"District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court." 

Sec.  18(a).  Title  XVI  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing therefrom  the  word  "Commissioners", 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Council." 

(b)  Section  1  of  said  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
47-1595)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"The  Council  is  authorized  to  adopt  in 
whole  or  In  part  any  rule  or  regulatloi. 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  pursuant  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code." 

Sec.  19.  Efpecttve  Dates. —  (a)  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  the  provisions  c: 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  ai: 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31 
1968,  and  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendatory  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(d),  (f),  and  (h)  of  section  14  of  this  Act- 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1970. 

Sec.  20.  Eptect  of  Repeal  or  Amend- 
ment.—  (a)  Existing  Rights  and  Liabili- 
ties.— The  repeal  or  amendment  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  heretofore 
amended,  shall  not  affect  any  act  done  or 
any  right  accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or 
proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  any  civil 
cause  before  such  repeal  or  amendment,  but 
all  rights  and  liabilities  under  such  Act  shall 
continue,  and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same 
maimer  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  sucii 
repeal  or  amendment  had  not  been  made. 
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(b)  Crimes  and  Penalties. — All  offenses 
committed,  and  all  penalties  Incurred,  under 
any  provision  of  law  hereby  repealed  or 
amended,  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
In  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sec.  21.  Separabtlity  CTlausb. — If  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstances,  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  ap>- 


pllcatlon  of  such  provisions  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  22.  Delegation.- — The  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  under  his  Jurisdiction 
and  control,  or  in  the  District  of  Col\unbla 
Council,  may  be  delegated  by  the  OMnmls- 
sloner  or  by  the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"SALARY  SCHEDULE 


S. 2894 
A   bill   to   amend    the  District   of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to 
Increase  salaries  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by    the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101   of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC.  Code,  Sec. 
4-823)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Service  slept 


Longevity  steps 


"Salary  class  and  title 


1 


B 


Class  1 : 

Subclass(a) $8,500  $8,755  J9,180  »,605 

Fire  private. 
Police  private. 

Subclass(b).. 9,095  9,350  9,775  10,200 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician. 
Plainclothesman. 
Station  clerk. 
Motorcycle  officer. 
Class  2: 

Sut)cla$s(a) 9,775  10,265  10,755  11,245 

Fire  inspector. 

Subclass(b) 10,200  10,690  11,180  11,670 

Fire  inspector  assigned  as  technician. 

Cla$s3 10,625  11,155  11,685  12,215. 

Assistant  marine  engineer. 
Assistant  pilot 
Detective. 
Class  4: 

Subclass(a) 11,475  12,050  12,625  13.200. 

Fire  sergeant 
Police  sergeant 

Subclass(b)..  „ 11,900  12,495  13,090  13,685 

Detective  sergeant 

Subcla$s(c) 12,070  12,645  13,220  13,795 

Police  sergeant  assigned  as  motorcycle  officer. 

Class5 13.300  13.965  14.630  15.295 

Fire  lieutenant 
Police  lieutenant 

Class6 14,500  15,280  16,010  16.740  . 

Marine  engineer. 
Pilot 

Class? :....  15,800  16,590  17,380  18,170. 

Captain. 

ClassS 18.500  19.425  20,350  21.275 

Battalion  fire  chief. 
Police  inspector. 

Class9 21,500  22.575  23,650  24,725 

Deputy  Fire  Chief. 
Deputy  Chiet  of  Police. 

Class  1 6 23.800  24.990  26,180  27,370 

Assistant  Chief  of  Police. 

Assistant  Fire  Chiet. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  White  House  Police. 

Commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Class  11.... 28,500  29,925  31,350  32,775 

Fire  Chief. 
Chief  of  Police. 


$10,285 
10,880 


$10,965 
11,560 


$11,390  $11,815  $12,240 

11.985  12.410  12.835 

12,085  12,575  13,065 

12,510  13.000  13.490 

12,745  13,275  13.805 

13,775  14,350  14.925 


14,280 

14,875 

15,470 

14.370 

14,945 

15,520 

15.960 

16.625  ... 

17,470 


18.200 


18,960 

19,750 

22,200 

23. 125 

25,800 

26,875 

28,560 

29,750 

Sec.  2.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
officers  and  members  to  whom  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
apply  shall  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

Each  officer  and  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  at  one  of  the  sched- 
uled service  or  longevity  rates  of  a  salary 
class  or  subclass  In  the  salary  schedule  In 
Section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  PoUce 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  shall  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the 
corresponding  scheduled  service  or  longevity 
rate  in  effect  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  except  that: 

(a)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
was  assigned  as  technician  I  or  plainclothes- 
man In  subclass  (b)  of  Class  I  or  as  tech- 
nician II,  station  clerk,  or  motorcycle  officer 
in  subclass  (c)  of  Class  I  shall,  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  be  assigned  as  and 
receive  basic  compensation  as  technician, 
plainclothesman,  station  clerk  or  motorcycle, 
officer  in  subclass  (b)  of  class  I  at  the  service 
step  or  longevity  step  In  which  he  was  serv- 
ing immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  officer  or  member  who  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
was  serving  as  a  fire  Inspector  assigned  as 
technician  I  or  technician  II  In  subclass  (b) 
or  (c)  of  Class  2  shaU,  on  the  effective  date 


of  this  Act,  be  placed  and  receive  basic 
comi>ensatlon  as  fire  inspector  assigned  as 
technician  in  subclass  (b)  of  Class  2  at  the 
service  step  or  longevity  step  in  subclass  (b) 
corresponding  to  that  service  step  or  longev- 
ity step  in  which  he  was  serving  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  officer  or  member  who  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  was  serving  in  sub- 
class (b)  of  class  9  shall,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  be  placed  In  and  receive  basic 
compensation  in  class  10  at  the  service  step 
or  longevity  step  correspwndlng  to  that  serv- 
ice step  or  longevity  step  in  which  he  was 
serving  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Fire  Chief  or  Chief  of  Police  who 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  serving 
in  class  10  shall  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  compensa- 
tion in  class  11  at  the  service  step  in  which 
he  was  serving  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Each  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  who  is  performing  the 
duty  of  a  dog  handler  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  receive  in  addition 
to  his  basic  compensation  an  additional  $595 
per  annum,  except  that  if  a  police  private  Is 
classed  as  technician  In  subclass  (b)  of  salary 
class  I  in  the  salary  schedule  in  section  101 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  solely  on  account  of 


his  duties  as  a  dog  handler,  such  police  pri- 
vate shall  not  t>e  entitled  to  the  additional 
compensation  authorized  by  this  paragraph. 

Sec  3.  Section  303(c)  of  the  District  of 
(Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-829 
(c)).  Is  amended  by  deleting  ",  (b),  or  (C)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  (b)." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  304  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  4-830),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Any  officer  or  member  who  Is  promoted 
or  transferred  to  a  higher  class  or  subclass 
of  a  higher  class  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  lowest  scheduled  rate  of 
such  higher  class  or  subclass  which  exceeds 
his  existing  rate  of  compensation  by  not  less 
than  one  step  Increase  of  the  next  higher 
step  of  the  class  or  subclass  from  which  he 
is  promoted  or  transferred." 

Sec  5.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
or  of  the  United  States  (Including  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  such  retroactive  cMnpensation  or  salary 
shall  be  paid  (1)  to  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  Wfitrlct  of  Columbia,  the 
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United  States  Park  Police  force,  or  the  White 
House  Police  force,  who  retired  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  began  on  or  after  July  1, 
1969.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  services  rendered  during  such 
period,  and  (2)  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (Public 
Law  636,  Eighty-first  Congress),  as  amended, 
for  services  rendered  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  began  on  or  after  July  1,  1969, 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  an  officer  or  member  who  dies  during 
such  period. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  serv- 
ices In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
fhe  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  prortded  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
Individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the  fed- 
eral government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  ofllcer  or 
memt>er  is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees" Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
all  changes  In  rates  of  compensation  or  salary 
which  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  sjjall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  effec- 
tive aa  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec. '7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1969. 


July  24.,  1969 


S.  2695 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force,  the  Plre  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force,  the  White  House  Police  force, 
ajid  of  certain  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  lor  other 
purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
12  of  the  Act  of  September  1.  1916  (39  Stat. 
718),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-521), 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  '-vldower'  means  the  sur- 
viving husband  of  a  member  who  was  mar- 
ried to  such  Individual  while  she  was  a  mem- 
ber." 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  (A)  The  term  'child'  means  an  un- 
married child,  including  di  an  adopted 
child,  and  (li)  a  stepchild  or  recognized  nat- 
ural child  who  lives  with  the  member  in  a 
regular  parent-chUd  relationship,  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  or  such  unmarried 
child  regardless  of  age  who,  because  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  disability  Incurred  before  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Is  Incapable  of  self-support. 
"(B)  The  term  'student-child'  means  an 
unmarried  child  who  Is  a  student  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years. 
Inclusive,  and  who  Is  regularly  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  or  training  In  a 
high  school,  trade  school,  technical  or  voca- 
tional institute.  Junior  college,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  comparable  recognized  educa- 
tional institution.". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969  there  shall  be  deducted  and 
withheld  from  each  member's  basic  salary  an 
amount  equal  to  7  per  centum  of  such  basic 
salary.    Such   deductions    and    withholdings 


shall  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  Taxes  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.". 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  each  former  member  com- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  section  who 
dies  after  retirement  ( 1 )  leaving  no  survivor 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  (2)  before  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  annuity  paid  to 
such  former  member  equals  the  total  amount 
deducted  and  withheld  for  retirement  from 
his  salary  as  a  member,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons surviving  at  the  time  of  death  in  the 
following  order  of  precedence,  and  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other 
person  of  the  amount  so  paid: 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
designated  in  writing  by  such  former  mem- 
ber, filed  with  the  Commissioner  and  re- 
ceived by  him  prior  to  the  death  of  such 
former  members; 

"Second,  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary,  to 
the  child  or  children  of  such  deceased  former 
member  and  the  descendants  of  deceased 
children  by  representation; 

"Third.  If  there  be  none  of  the  above,  to 
the  parents  of  such  former  member,  or  the 
survivor  of  them; 

"Fourth,  if  there  be  none  of  the  above,  to 
the  duly  appointed  legal  representative  of  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  former  member,  or  IX 
there  be  none  to  the  person  or  persons  de- 
termined to  be  entitled  thereto  under  the 
laws  of  the  domicile  of  the  deceased  former 
member." 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "2  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "21/2   per  centum". 

(5)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "2  per  centum"  wher- 
ever It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2'2  per  centum". 

(6)  Subsection  (h)(3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  deleting  "70  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "80  per  centum". 

(7)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "fifty-five"  wherever  it 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fifty". 

(8)  Subsection  (k)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(k)  (1)  In  the  event  that  any  member 
dies  In  the  performance  of  duty,  and  such 
death  Is  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to 
have  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  an  acci- 
dental or  a  violent  disastrous  act.  leaving  a 
widow  or  widower,  such  widow  or  widower 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  equal 
to  such  member's  basic  salary  at  the  time  of 
death. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  mem- 
ber  before  retirement,   other  than   as   pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  or 
of  any  former  member  after  retirement,  leav- 
ing  a   widow   or    widower,    such    widow    or 
widower  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity in  the  greater  amount  of  (A)   40  per 
centum   of   such   member's   basic   salary   at 
the  time  of  death,  or  40  per  centum  of  the 
salary  on  the  basis  upon  which  the  annuity, 
relief  or  retirement  compensation  being  re- 
ceived by  such  former  member  at  the  time 
of  death  was  computed,  or  (B)   40  per  cen- 
tum of  the  salary  for  Step  C,  Subclass  (a). 
Class   1  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  salary  schedule  at 
the  time  of  such  member  or  former  member's 
death:  Provided.  That  such  annuity  shall  not 
exceed  the  current  rate  of  compensation  of 
the  position  occupied  by  such  member  at  the 
time  of  death  or  by  such  former  member 
immediately  prior  to  retirement. 

"(3)  Each  surviving  child  or  student-child 
of  any  member  who  dies  In  the  performance 
of  duty   as   provided  in  paragraph    (1)    of 


this  subsection,  and  who  is  not  survived  by 
a  wife  or  husband,  shall  be  paid  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  smaller  of  (1)  25  per  centum  of 
such  member's  basic  saltirj-  at  the  time  of 
death;  or  (2)  such  member's  basic  salary  at 
the  time  of  death,  divided  by  the  number  of 
eligible  children. 

"(4)   Each  surviving  child  or  student-child, 
of  any  member  who  dies  before  retirement, 
and    whose   death    was   other   than   as  pro- 
vided m  paragraph    d)    of  this  subsection, 
or   of   any   former   member   who   dies   after 
retirement,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
annuity   in   the  greater  amount   of    (A)    10 
per  centum  of  such  member's  basic  salary 
at  the  time  of  death,  or  10  per  centum  of 
the  salary  on  the  basis  upon  which  the  an- 
nuity, relief,  or  retirement  compensation  be- 
ing received  by  such  former  member  at  the 
time  of  death  was  computed,  divided  by  the 
number  of  eligible  children,  or   (B)    10  per 
centum    of    the    .salary    for    Step    C.    Sub- 
class (a).  Class  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  such  member  or  former  member's 
death,  salary  schedule  or  30  per  centum  of 
such  salary  divided  by  the  number  of  eligible 
children,  whichever  is  the  smaller:  Provided, 
That  such  member  or  former  member  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  or  husband:   Provided  fur- 
ther, That  such  annuity  shall  not  exceed  the 
current  rate  of  compensation  of  the  position 
occupied   by   such   member  at  the  time  of 
death,  or  by  such  former  member  immedi- 
ately prior  to  retirement.  If  such  member  or 
former  member  is  not  survived  by  a  wife  or 
husband,   each   surviving  child  or  student- 
child    shall    be    paid    an    annuity    in    the 
greater    amount    of    (1)    15    per   centum   of 
such  member's  basic  salary  at  the  time  of 
death,  or  15  per  centum  of  the  salary  on  the 
basis    upon    which    the    annuity,    relief,    or 
retirement   compensation  being  received  by 
such  former  member  at  the  time  of  death 
computed,  divided  by  the  number  of  eligible 
children,  or  (11)   15  per  centum  of  the  salary 
for  Step  C.  Subclass  (a).  Class  1  of  said  sal- 
ary schedule  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
member   or   former   member's   death,   or  45 
per  centum  of  such   salary  divided  by  the 
number  of  eligible  children,  whichever  is  the 
smaller:   Provided,  That  such  annuity  shall 
not  exceed  the  current  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  position  occupied  by  such  mem- 
ber at  the  time  of  death,  or  by  such  former 
member  Immediately  prior  to  retirement. 

"(5)  Each  widow,  widower,  or  child  who. 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1969,  was  receiving  relief  or 
an  annuity  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  such  benefits  recomputed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  as  amended.  For  the 
purposes  of  such  recomputatlons.  the  term 
'salary'  as  used  in  subsection  (k)(2)(A), 
(k)(3),  or  (k)(4)iA)  shall  mean  the  salary 
provided  for  the  position  occupied  by  the 
member  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  by  the 
retiree  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  a£  the 
case  may  be.  Increased  by  any  statutory 
incre.^ses  relative  to  such  position  which  have 
occurred  subsequent  to  such  death  or  retire- 
ment, and  the  term  'salary'  as  used  in  sub- 
section (k)(2)(B)  or  (k)(4)(B)  shall  mean 
the  salary  for  the  step  referred  to  therein  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  such  recomputatlon. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  for- 
mer member  after  retirement,  leaving  a  wid- 
ower, such  widower  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  equal  to  40  per  centum  of 
the  full  annuity  such  former  member  was 
entitled  to  receive  at  the  time  of  death :  Pro- 
vided, That  such  former  member,  at  the  time 
of  retirement,  elected  to  receive  a  reduced 
anr.ulty  in  lieu  of  such  full  annuity: 
Provided  further.  That  the  annuity  payable 
to  such  former  member  after  retirement  was 
reduced  by  10  per  centum  of  the  annuity 
computed  as  provided  in  subsection  (f),  (g), 
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or  (h).  If,  at  any  time  after  such  former 
member's  retirement,  the  husband  dies,  and 
Is  survived  by  such  former  member,  the  an- 
nuity payable  to  such  former  member  shall 
be  Increased  to  the  amount  computed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (f),  (g),  or  (h). 

"(7)  The  annuity  of  any  widow  or  widower 
under  this  subsection  shall  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  member 
or  former  member  dies,  and  such  annuity 
or  any  right  thereto  shall  terminate  upon 
the  survivor's  death  or  remarriage:  Provided, 
That  any  annuity  terminated  by  remarriage 
may  be  restored  if  such  remarriage  Is  later 
terminated  by  death,  annulment  or  di- 
vorce. The  annuity  of  any  child  under  this 
subsection  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  In  which  the  member  or  former 
memoer  dies,  and  such  annuity  of  such  child 
or  any  right  thereto  shall  terminate  up>on  (A) 
his  attaining  age  18,  unless  Incapable  of 
self-support.  (B)  his  becoming  capable  of 
self -support  after  age  18,  (C)  his  marriage, 
or  (Dl  his  death.  The  annuity  of  any  stu- 
dent-child after  this  subsection  shall  begin 
on  the  lirst  day  of  the  month  In  which  the 
member  or  former  member  dies,  and  such 
annuity  of  such  child  or  any  right  thereto 
shall  terminate  upon  (l)  his  ceasing  to  be 
a  student,  ill)  his  attaining  age  22.  (ill) 
his  marriage,  or  (Iv)  his  death.  Such  student- 
child  whose  birthday  falls  during  the  school 
year  (September  1-June  30)  shall  be  con- 
sidered not  to  have  reached  age  22  until 
July  1  following  his  actual  22nd  birthday. 

"(8)  Upon  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the 
surviving  wife  or  husband  of  any  member 
who  IS  killed  in  the  performance  of  duly  as 
provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
each  surviving  child  or  student-child  of 
such  member  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  com- 
puted as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection.  Such  annuity  shall  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  wlilch  such  wife 
or  husband  dies  or  remarries,  and  such  an- 
nuity or  any  right  thereto  Shall  terminate 
(Ai  upon  restoration  of  the  annuity  of  a  re- 
married wife  or  husband  whose  remarriage 
was  later  terminated,  or  (B)  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  surviving  wife  or  husband  of 
any  member  whose  death  was  other  than  as 
provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
or  of  any  former  member,  or  termination 
of  the  annuity  of  a  child  or  student-child, 
the  aimvaty  of  any  other  child,  student- 
child,  or  children  shall  l>e  recomputed  and 
paid  as  though  Such  wife,  husband,  child,  or 
student-child  had  not  survived  the  member 
or  former  member. 

"(9)  Any  member  retiring  under  subsec- 
tion (f),  (g).  or  (h)  of  this  section,  may,  at 
the  time  of  such  retirement,  elect  to  receive 
a  reduced  annuity  in  lieu  of  the  full  annuity, 
and  designate  in  writing  the  person  to  re- 
ceive an  increased  annuity  after  the  retired 
annuitant's  death:  Provided.  That  the  person 
so  designated  be  the  surviving  spouse  or 
child  of  the  retiring  member.  Whenever  such 
an  election  is  made,  the  annuity  of  the 
designee  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  annuity 
of  such  retiring  member  is  reduced.  The 
annuity  payable  to  the  memt>er  making  such 
election  shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum 
of  the  annuity  computed  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (f).  (g),  or  (h).  Such  Increase  in 
annuity  payable  to  the  designee  shall  be 
reduced  by  5  per  centum  for  each  full  five 
years  the  designee  Is  younger  than  the  reOr- 
mg  member,  but  such  total  reduction  shall 
not  exceed  40  per  centum.  The  Increase  in 
annuity  payable  to  the  designee  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  (9)  shall  be  paid  In  addition 
to  the  annuity  provided  for  such  designee 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  (4),  or  (8)  of 
this  subsection  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  to  duration  and  other 
conditions  as  the  annuity  paid  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (2),  (4).  (7).  and  (8)  of  this 
subsection.  If,  at  any  time  after  such  former 
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member's  retirement,  the  designee  dlea,  and 
18  survived  by  such  former  member,  the 
annuity  payable  to  such  former  member  shall 
be  Increased  to  the  amount  computed  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  ( f ) ,  ( g ) .  or  ( h ) . 

"(10)  Each  person  entitled  to  benefits 
computed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, 
without  making  application  therefor,  with 
respect  to  each  increase  In  the  salary  upon 
which  such  benefits  were  computed  hereafter 
granted  by  law,  an  increese  in  his  relief  c^ 
annuity.  Such  increase  shall  be  in  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  relief  of 
annuity  in  effect  on  the  day  next  preceding 
such  salary  Increase  as  such  salary  increase 
bore  to  such  salary  in  effect  on  the  day  next 
preceding  such  salary  increase.  Each  increase 
in  relief  or  annuity  under  this  paragraph 
(10)  resulting  from  a  salary  increase  shall 
take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  effective  date  of  such 
salary  Increase." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Po- 
licemen and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  Amendments  of  1969". 


S.  2696— EXPORT  EXPANSION  AND 
REGULATION  ACT  REPORTED- 
MINORITY,  SUPPLEMENTAL,  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  iREPT.  NO. 
91-336) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
report  favorably  an  original  bill  iS. 
2696 1  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  the  regulation  and  expansion 
of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of 
Senators  Bennett  and  Tower,  the  sup- 
plemental views  of  Senators  Mondale, 
Hughes,  and  Percy,  and  the  individual 
views  of  Senator  Goodell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 


S.  2697— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS 
ACT    OF    1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Brooke)  and  myself  a  bill  that 
would  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  by  mak- 
ing 50  percent  of  a  State's  allocation  un- 
der the  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram conditional  upon  the  enactment  of 
firearms  informations  legislation. 

I  am  joined  in  introducing  the  bill  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Brooke),  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  achieve  the 
enactment  of  firearms'  control  legisla- 
tion over  the  past  few  years. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  both  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  and  the  Gun  Control  Act.  These 
measures  represented  the  first  concerted 
national  e.Tort  to  curtail  the  violence  as- 
sociated "With  the  unrestricted  avail- 
ability of  firearms.  However,  it  has  long 
been  clear  that  further  action  is  required 
if  we  are  to  counteract  the  rise  in  crimes 
of  violence  1  and  we  would  be  deluding 
ourselves  if  we  did  not  relate  this  increase 


in  crimes  of  violence  in  our  society  with 
the  easy  availability  of  guns  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

There  were  more  than  6,000  gun  mur- 
ders in  the  United  States  in  1967  com- 
pared to  12  in  Great  Britain,  a  nation 
with  strong  gun  control  legislation.  As 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Hruska  ) 
noted  in  introducing  the  administration's 
bills  on  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  1968  preliminary  annual  uniform 
crime  reporting  statistics  states  that 
crime  increased  by  17  percent  nationally 
in  1968  over  1967.  Violent  crimes  in- 
creased by  19  percent,  with  murders  up 
19  percent,  robbery  up  29  percent  and 
assault  up  12  percent.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  reports  that  crime, 
as  measured  by  the  crime  index,  in- 
creased 10  percent  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1969  over  the  same  period  in 
1968.  Murders  were  up  7  percent,  assault 
8  percent  and  robbery  up  22  percent.  As  a 
group,  the  crimes  of  violence — murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated 
assault — rose  15  percent. 

The  bills  passed  in  1968 — title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  and  the  Gun  Control  Act — prohibited 
the  interstate  transfer  of  and  mail-order 
business  in  firearms.  This  legislation  was 
designed  to  enhance  the  successful  pros- 
pects of  States  to  develop  meaningful 
firearms  control  legislation,  for  the  easy 
availability  of  guns  through  interstate 
commerce  had  detracted  from  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  State  legislation. 

The  Congress  last  year  thus  made  it 
possible  for  the  States  to  undertake  pro- 
grams of  comprehensive  gun  control.  A 
few  States  now  have  such  legislation,  in- 
cluding New  Jersey,  which  has  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  of  such  acts 
dealing  with  both  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  long  gims  and  handguns, 
and  New  York,  which  has  legislated  only 
with  regard  to  handguns. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  39  percent 
of  murders  committed  in  New  Jersey 
and  32  percent  in  New  York  between  1962 
and  1965  were  with  guns.  This  compares 
with  about  70  percent  of  murders  com-' 
mltted  with  guns  in  States  with  minimal 
or  no  gun  controls. 

To  the  extent  that  the  1968  legislation 
can  make  the  laws  of  States  like  New 
Jersey  more  effective — and  it  is  perhaps 
too  soon  to  make  judgments  about  that — 
than  it  has  been  an  important  and  suc- 
cessful contribution  to  the  effort  to  con- 
trol firearms.  But  we  must  recognize  that 
effective  gun  control  is  still  dependent 
upon  effective  and  constructive  State  ac- 
tion and  that  there  exists  in  Federal  law 
neither  an  incentive  nor  a  requirement 
that  States  move  in  this  direction.  It  is 
to  this  shortcoming  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr  Brooke  <  and  I 
have  directed  this  bill. 

"We  have  debated  the  merits  of  fire- 
arms control  many,  many  times  over  the 
past  few  years.  There  are  several  polls 
that  make  indisputably  clear  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  over-whelm- 
ingly  favor  firearms"  control.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  crime  and  \iolence 
in  the  past  and  will  again  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure,  but  we  have  not  yet 
fully  met  the  problem  caused  by  the  un- 
restricted and  often  unknown  presence 
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of  firearms  in  our  midst — particularly,  in 
our  densely  populated  and  crime- prone 
urban  areas. 

We  live  in  troubled  and  violent  times. 
We  have  seen  violent  urban  disorders 
and  assassinations,  and,  in  the  r>ast  year. 
a  dangerous  new  element — the  presence 
of  firearms — has  been  introduced  into 
the  student  unrest  which  has  gripped 
some  of  our  campuses. 

The  bill  which  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Brooke)  and  I  introduce 
today  is  a  very  modest  measure.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  help  raise  this  issue  before 
the  Senate  once  again  and  give  the  pub- 
lic a  chance  to  be  heard  on  It.  Hopefully, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  seri- 
ously consider  this  bill  as  a  modest  at- 
tempt to  face  this  issue.  Hopefully,  this 
bill  has  some  chance  of  enactment  and, 
therefore,  of  making  some  contribution 
to  the  national  effort  to  control  firearms 
and  crimes  of  violence. 

As  I  have  noted,  this  bill  would  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  by  requiring  any 
State  which  seeks  its  full  Federal  grant 
for  an  approved  law  enforcement  project 
or  program  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
the  owner  of  a  firearm — including  rifles 
an^  shotguns,  as  well  as  pistols — to  fur- 
nish to  an  appropriate  State  agency  In- 
formation as  to  his  name,  address,  and 
social  security  number,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation on  the  manufactui-e,  type,  model, 
and  serial  number  of  the  weapon. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  State 
would  be  required  to  establish  such  an 
information  system.  Any  State  legisla- 
ture could  refuse  to  enact  such  a  bill  but 
such  failure  to  act  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  50  percent  of  the  State's  alloca- 
tion—to which  It  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled—under the  program  of  Federal 
grants  for  law  enforcement  assistance. 

Every  State  would  have  sufficient  time 
to  comply  with  this  condition— until  the 
completion  of  the  first  session  for  general 
legislative  purposes  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  any  State 
having  such  legislation  to  pay  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  forwarding  this  informa- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

This  bill  merely  seeks  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  the  establishment  of  firearms 
information  system,':  at  the  State  level. 
It  does  not  establish  a  national  system 
of  firearms'  registration  and  licensing.  It 
does  not  require  licensing  at  the  State 
or  local  level.  It  would  not  hinder  the 
hunter  or  the  sportsman  in  any  way.  nor 
would  it  stop  any  decent,  law-abiding 
citizen  from  owning  a  gun.  It  will  merely 
provide  an  Incentive  to  the  States  to  ob- 
tain minimal  information  on  the  pres- 
ence of  firearms  among  their  citizens.  It 
would  provide  an  incentive  to  the  States 
to  begin  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  unfettered  traffic  In  deadly 
weapons. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
BROOKE)  and  I  fully  appreciate  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  place  a  con- 
dition— though  only  a  partial  one — on  a 
program  which  to  date  has  been  an  un- 
restricted program  of  bloc  grants  to  the 
States.  I  cosponsored  the  original  legis- 


lation, and  I  support  it.  I  will  seek  full 
funding  of  the  programs  it  establishes. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
overriding  national  interest  in  moving 
forward  in  the  area  of  firearms'  infor- 
mation. Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  of  the 
program  of  the  Federal  law-enforcement 
assistance  grants  which  established  that 
any  State  which  would  benefit  fully  from 
this  program  should  take  some  small  step 
toward  obtaining  information  about  the 
existence  of  fireanns  within  its  borders. 
Without  at  least  this  minimal  action,  I 
believe  that  it  can  be  neither  accurately 
assumed  nor  validly  accepted  that  the 
State  has  a  comprehensive  and  balanced 
program  of  law  enforcement,  deserving 
of  full  Federal  support. 

This  issue  cannot  be  allowed  to  fade 
away,  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  again  only  as  a  result  of 
more  tragedy  and  violence.  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  give  this 
matter  the  most  serious  and  favorable 
consideration  in  its  current  hearings  on 
gun  control  legislation,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  have  before  it  the  oppxortunity 
to  take  one  more  step  forward  in  gun 
control  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2697)  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  encom-age  the 
States  to  adopt  firearms  information 
legislation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Brooke)  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2697 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  section  522  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  523.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
a  State's  allocation  determined  under  section 
306  to  carry  out  part  C  of  this  title  may  be 
made  available  for  grants  to  such  State  un- 
less the  Attorney  General  has  determined 
that  such  State  has  enacted  legislation  of 
general  applicability  within  such  State — 

"(1)  requiring  the  owner  of  a  firearm 
within  such  State  to  furnish  to  an  appro- 
priate State  agency  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(A)  the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
number,  if  any  of  the  owner  of  the  firearm; 
and 

"iB)  the  manufacturer,  type,  model,  and 
serial  number  or  other  Identifying  character- 
istics of  each  such  firearm: 

"(2)  specifying  civil  penalties  designed  to 
Insure  compliance  with  the  firearms  infor- 
mation collection  provisions  of  such  legis- 
lation;   and 

"(3)  permitting  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment the  authority  to  enact  firearms  In- 
formation ordinances  more  stringent  than 
the  provisions  of  such  legislation. 

"(b)  No  grant,  and  no  portion  of  any  grant, 
shall  be  denied  because  of  the  failure  of  any 
State  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  this 


section  until  the  legislature  of  such  State 
has  completed  the  first  session  for  general 
legislative  purposes  convened  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  State  hav- 
ing legislation  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  to  pay  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  forwarding  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  information  collected  pursuant  to 
pnragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
ated  such  sums  for  each  fiscal  year  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'fire- 
arm' has  the  same  meaning  as  prescribed  in 
section  921  of  title  18,  tJnited  States  Code  • 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  who  has 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Brooke 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
with  a  sense  of  disappointment  and  urgency- 
over  a  continuing  problem  of  national  di- 
mensions. My  concern  is  directed  to  the 
inadequate  development  of  responsible  and 
effective  firearms  controls. 

The  debate  over  which  approach  to  adopt 
on  the  federal  level  has  been  clouded  at 
limes  by  emotional  arguments  advanced  ;n 
the  heat  of  controversy.  Nevertheless,  cer- 
tain basic  facts  have  emerged  which  demon- 
strate the  relationship  between  the  irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms  and  the  increasing 
rate  of  crime.  For  Instance,  we  know  that 
since  1965.  armed  robberies  by  gun  have  in- 
creased 58  percent  and  aggravated  assaults 
by  gun  have  increased  76  percent.  We  ;,l.so 
know  that  the  United  States  is  by  far  the 
leader  of  the  free  industrial  countries  of 
the  world  in  both  the  rate  per  capita  and 
the  absolute  number  of  homicides,  suicides 
and  accidents  by  firearms. 

More  important  than  what  we  know  is  what 
we  do  not  know.  In  light  of  the  Inherent 
danger  of  firearms,  it  seems  Incredible  thru 
there  has  been  no  comprehensive  count  of 
firearms  sales  by  the  Government  since  1963 
when  the  last  study  was  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  result  is  that  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  data  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  firearms  outstanding,  estimates  range 
from  100  million  to  200  million.  Sufficient  in- 
formation is  also  unavaUable  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  firearms  currently  being  sold  to  resi- 
dents of  each  State  or  city  and  the  number 
of  firearms  stolen  or  transferred  annually 
The  importance  of  oompiete  and  adequate 
information  is  undeniably  basic  to  an  effec- 
tive form  of  control.  Without  It,  the  only 
Improvement  possible  Is  the  more  rapid 
transmission  of  inadequate  information. 

With  these  thoughts  and  concerns  in  mind. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
in  the  introduction  of  a  measure  that  is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  encourage  the  Individml 
States  to  enact  firearms  Information  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  Important  to  note  that  while  the 
States  are  given  strong  incentive  to  adopt 
their  own  inventories  and  to  share  the  col- 
lected information  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, the  efficiency  of  any  central  system  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
State  cooperation  and  participation  elic- 
ited. 

Every  American  citizen  has  a  vested  In- 
terest in  the  formulation  of  effective  and 
responsible  firearms  control  legislation.  The 
improper  use  of  firearms  is  not  limited  to 
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any  one  part  of  the  country  nor  is  it  peculiar 
to  any  one  ethnic  group  or  race.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  measure  will  be  considered  favor- 
ably this  session  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
structive debate  and  positive  action. 

It  is  a  promising  fresh  approach  to  a 
chronic  problem,  and  represents  yet  another 
option  In  the  growing  list  of  reasonable  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  this  grave  blight  In  our 
national  life. 


S.  2698— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RETENTION  OF  JUDGE 
ADVOCATES  AND  LAW  SPECIALIST 
OFFICERS  FOR  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  procurement  and  re- 
tention of  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
"This  bill  would  provide  retention  in- 
centives for  legal  officers  similar  to  those 
presently  provided  to  other  professionals 
such  as  doctors,  dentists,  and  veteri- 
narians. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  following 
retention  incentives  for  legal  officers:  $50 
per  month  through  grade  0-3,  captain; 
$150  per  month  for  grades  0-4  and  0-5, 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel;  $200  per 
month  for  grades  0-6  and  above,  colo- 
nel and  above. 

Also,  a  continuation  bonus  payable  at 
the  rate  of  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each 
year  for  which  the  judge  advocate  agrees 
to  remain  in  active  service  beyond  any 
then  outstanding  active-duty  service  ob- 
ligation or  service  commitment.  The  con- 
tract would  be  for  a  minimum  of  3  addi- 
tional years  and  a  maximum  of  6  years. 
Judge  advocates  would  be  eligible  for 
this  bonus  on  two  occasions:  first,  upon 
the  completion  of  4  years'  active  service; 
and  second,  at  the  time  when  they  be- 
come eligible  for  volimtary  retirement 
with  pay.  A  provision  is  included  which 
would  allow  the  judge  advocate  to  receive 
the  bonus  either  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  or  to  have  It  prorated. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  need  for  this  bill.  Tlie  serious- 
ness of  the  retention  problem  was  high- 
lighted in  a  feature  article  contained  in 
the  April  8,  1967,  edition  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Armed  Forces  entitled  "Career 
Legal  Billets  Go  Begging." 

At  the  outset.  Journal  Editor  Lou 
Stockstill  placed  the  problem  in  proper 
perspective : 

The  armed  forces  are  having  a  tough  time 
filling  "lawyer"  billets  In  their  career  ranks. 

As  a  result  much  of  the  legal  workload  of 
the  Services  is  being  handled  by  young  and 
relatively  im-trled  officers  whose  diplomas 
still  smell  of  wet  ink. 

In  response  to  a  Journal  survey,  all  four 
Services  say  the  problem  is  not  one  of  ob- 
taining sufficient  numbers  of  law  specialists 
and  Judge  advocates — but  to  keeping  them. 
The  turn-over  rate  Is  extremely  high  and  the 
retention  rate  is  very  low. 

In  the  Intervening  year  and  a  hall 
since  the  Journal  article,  the  retention 
problem  has  worsened. 

For  example,  within  the  Armj-  during 
the  14 -year  period  from  1951  through 
1964,  of  the  3,020  military  lawyers  who 
entered  active  duty,  on^y  380  lempined  as 
of  1968.  This  represents  an  overall  reten- 


tion rate  of  12>/2  percent.  Since  1960,  in 
the  Navy,  the  number  of  career  lawyers 
has  steadily  declined  to  the  point  where 
the  situation  Is  now  critical.  As  recently 
as  last  October,  the  Navy  had  only  38 
regular  lieutenants  out  of  some  630 
lawyers  on  active  duty.  This  amoimts  to 
an  average  yearly  retention  of  12  lawyers 
per  year.  To  assure  experienced  lawyers 
In  the  overall  career  structure,  the  Navy 
must  retain  30  lawyers  in  each  year 
group.  Without  remedial  action.  It  is 
anticipated  that  by  July  1972,  75  percent 
of  all  uniformed  Navy  lawyers  will  have 
had  less  than  5  years'  legal  mlUtary 
experience. 

The  situation  in  the  Air  Force  is  like- 
wise distressing.  Since  1956,  that  service 
has  been  able  to  retain  only  19  percent 
of  its  judge  advocates,  including  recallees. 
If  the  recallees  are  excluded  the  per- 
centage drops  to  14  percent.  The  Air 
Force  estimates  that  between  40  and  45 
percent  retention  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  JAG  Department  at  the  desired 
level. 

Experienced  lawyers  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices will  give  the  armed  services  better 
justice  for  all  personnel,  greater  stabil- 
ity, and  prove  an  effective  aid  to  an 
efficient  command. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  situ- 
ation deserves  our  careful  attention.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2698)  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  specialist  officers  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Y.^RBOROUCH.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 2698 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tions and  corresponding  Items  in  the  analysis; 
"§302a.  Special  pay:  Judge  advocates  and 
law  specialists 
"(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  basic  pay, 
special  pay,  incentive  pay,  or  allowances  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  eacli  Judge  advocate  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  law  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  de- 
fined in  section  801  of  title  10,  other  than 
one  ordered  to  active  duty  for  less  than  one 
year,  is  entitled  to  special  pay  at  the  rates 
set  forth  below  while  he  is  performing  Judge 
advocate  duties — 

"  ( 1)  $50  a  month  for  each  month  of  active 
duty,  if  he  is  in  pay  grade  O-l.  0-2.  or  0-3; 

"(2)  $150  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  if  he  is  in  p>ay  grade  0-4  or 
0-5;  or 

"(3)  $200  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty,  if  he  is  in  a  pay  grade  above  0-5. 
"(b)  The  amoimts  set  forth  In  subsecUon 
(a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  Included  in 
computing  the  amount  of  an  Increase  In  pay 
authorized  by  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  in  computing  retired  pwy  or  sever- 
ance ray. 

"§  311a.  Special  pay:  continuation  pay  for 
Judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
ists who  extend  their  service  on 
active  duty 


' (a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  a  Judge  advocate 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corpus, 
or  a  law  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who — 

"(1)  is  entitled  to  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 302a  of  this  title; 

"(2)  has  completed  his  InlUal  active  duty 
service  commitment  as  a  Judge  advocate  or 
law  specialist;  and 

"(3)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three,  but  not  more  than  six,  additional 
years; 

may  be  paid  not  more  than  two  months' 
basic  pay  at  the  rate  applicable  to  him  when 
he  executes  that  agreement  for  each  addi- 
tional year  that  he  agrees  to  remain  on 
active  duty.  Pay  under  this  section  may.  at 
the  election  of  the  officer,  be  paid  to  him 
in  a  lump  sum  at  the  beginning  of  the  addi- 
tional period  or  be  prorated. 

"(b)  An  officer  who  has  received  special 
p>ay  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may — 

"(1)  qualify  for  a  second  payment  of  that 
pay  when  he  becomes  eligible  for  voluntary 
retirement,  with  pay,  upon  completion  of 
twenty  years  of  active  service,  by  executing 
a  written  agreement  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  prescribed  In  that  subsection: 
and 

"(2)  be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  pre- 
scribed In  that  subsection  and  a.t  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  applicable  to  him  at  the  time 
he  executes  the  agreement. 

"(c)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on  active 
duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which  he  was 
paid  under  this  section  shaU  refund  that 
p>ercentage  of  the  payment  that  the  un- 
served part  of  the  period  is  of  the  total 
period  for  which  the  payment  was  made" 


S.  2700— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  VETERANS  OUT- 
REACH SERVICES  TO  ASSIST  RE- 
CENTLY DISCHARGED  VETERANS 
IN  OBTAINING  BENEFITS  AND 
SERVICES  TO  WHICH  THEY 
ARE  ENTITLED  AND  EDUCA- 
TION. TRAINING  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  introduce  S.  2700.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  3  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
In  order  to  provide  for  a  veterans  out- 
reach services  program  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  assist  eligible  veterans, 
especially  those  recently  separated.  In 
applying  for  and  obtaining  benefits  and 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
education,  training  and  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  operating  a  system  of  veterans  as- 
sistance centers  at  71  points  around  the 
coimtry  under  what  could  be  called,  at 
best,  very  scanty  statutory  authority. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  very  clear  con- 
gressional mandate  for  a  veterans  out- 
reach services  program  as  well  as  a  major 
new  emphasis  and  design  for  that  pro- 
gram. 

Two  phrases  buried  in  rather  obscure 
sections  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
are  currently  seen  as  authorizing  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  veterans  as- 
sistance centers  and  other  outreach  pro- 
grams which  the  VA  administers  and  in 
which  it  employs  1,200  persons.  I  will 
describe  these  activities  and  their  evolu- 
tion in  greater  detail  later  in  my  re- 
marks. The  authority  for  most  of  this 
VA  activity  is  found,  largely  by  implica- 
tion. In  section  3311,  entitled  "Authority 
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to  issue  subpenas,"  under  a  subchapter 
entitled.  ■Investigations."  The  statutory 
language  in  question  is: 

"For  the  purposes  of  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Ad- 
ministrator .  .  .  shall  have  the  power  to  .  .  . 
aid  claimants  in  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  claims. 

The  second  piece  of  pertinent  language 
is  found  under  section  231,  "Placement 
of  employees  in  military  installations," 
which  provides: 

The  Administrator  may  place  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
such  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Installations 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  purpose 
of  adjudicating  disability  claims  of,  and  giv- 
ing aid  and  advice  to.  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  about  to  be  discharged  or 
released  from  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service. 

These  two  provisions  seem  a  very  slim 
legislative  base  for  such  an  important 
program,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  con- 
gressional direction  and  statutory  guide 
lines.  It  has  thus  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  executive  branch  to  develop  the 
parameters  and  emphases  of  the  out- 
read^  program.  The  measure  I  propose 
today  would  offer  the  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  these  guidelines  and 
establish  some  major  new  directions. 

Before  describing  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  I  wish  to  relate  the  general  history 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration's  con- 
tact activities. 

The  contact  activities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  were  originated  in  1919 
to  provide  veterans  and  their  dependents 
an  opportunity  to  secure  information  and 
assistance  on  veterans'  benefit  matters 
administered  by  the  VA.  Prior  to  World 
War  II  tile  program  was  not  known  as 
the  contact  program  and  its  total  staff 
was  comprised  of  some  350  personnel 
located  in  fieM  ofiBces  and  hospitals. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  the  contact 
program  was  formally  established  and 
contact  oflSces  were  opened  in  1,049  ad- 
ditional population  centers.  Contact  rep- 
resentatives were  also  then  stationed  at 
the  large  military  separation  centers  and 
military  hospitals  where  servicemen 
were  being  separated  from  active  duty. 
During  the  period  of  mass  demobilization 
these  facilities  were  established  to  ad- 
vise veterans  of  their  entitlemeht  to  VA 
benefits  and  to  assist  them  in  applying 
for  them.  The  peak  of  this  expanded  ac- 
tivity was  reached  during  the  latter  part 
of  1946  and  early  in  1947  when  nearly 
7.000  persons — as  compared  with  only 
1,200  today — were  employed  in  contact 
activities. 

In  time  the  need  for  the  large  disper- 
sion of  ofiBces  and  contact  personnel  di- 
minished. Delimiting  dates  of  statutory 
benefits  were  reached,  and  for  the  most 
part  veterans  had  received  the  benefits 
in  which  they  were  interested  and  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  By  the  end  of 
1962  practically  all  of  the  offices  opened 
in  the  mid-1940's  had  been  closed.  Con- 
tact personnel  had  likewise  dropped  from 
over  7,000  to  approximately  1,000. 

During  the  Korea  conflict,  the  VA  still 
maintained  a  number  of  smaller  offices 
to  meet  requests  for  assistance  from 
veterans  of   that  conflict.   Services   to 


military  installations  was  also  reinstated 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Benefits  Act  of  1966,  and 
with  the  increased  military  activity  in 
Vietnam,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
VA  would  again  need  to  provide  service 
to  an  increasing  recently  discharged 
veteran  population.  Accordingly,  person- 
nel were  assigned  to  military  hospitals 
and  to  military  installations  separating 
large  groups  of  servicemen.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  service"  on  benefit  matters  is 
available  at  184  military  hospitals  and  at 
311  separation  points. 

Since  November  of  1966  over  158.000 
servicemen  awaiting  separation  for  rea- 
sons of  disability  have  been  assisted  by 
VA  representatives.  Since  May  of  1967 
well  over  a  million  men  have  been  ori- 
ented on  VA  benefits  &t  the  time  of  sep- 
ara,.ion.  The  VA  currently  has  nine  rep- 
resentatives assigned  at  the  following  lo- 
cations in  Vietnam:  Army — Long  Binh 
and  Cam  Ranh  Bay;  Air  Poice — Da 
Nang,  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Bien  Hoa  and 
Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base;  Marine  Corps — 
Da  Nang. 

I  wish  to  interpolate  at  this  point  that 
the  counseling  now  available  at  these 
military  installations  is  not  nearly  so 
broad  and  varied  as  would  be  provided 
for  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 

Concurrently,  as  a  further  step  toward 
meeting  the  increasing  requests  for  as- 
sistance, the  VA  in  1967  extended  itiner- 
ant service  to  community  locations  not 
having  full-time  VA  installations.  Spe- 
cial telephone  service,  where  feasible,  has 
i>een  installed  between  some  large  com- 
munities and  the  parent  regional  office 
so  that  veterans  can  talk  toll-free  with 
a  specialist  on  benefit  matters. 

By  early  1968  it  was  abundantly  ap- 
parent that  these  steps  were  not  ade- 
quate for  the  assistance  needs  of  todays 
veterans.  A  soT^ewhat  dramatic  change 
was  dictated  in  the  posture  of  contact 
assistance  by  the  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  Vietnam  era  servicemen. 
A  task  force  on  veterans  assistance 
centers  had  been  established  by  the 
White  House  on  November  18.  1967.  The 
task  force  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare ;  Department  of  Labor ;  Civil 
Service  Commission;  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  Department  of  Justice: 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: and  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Based  on  the  detailed  plans  de- 
veloped by  that  task  force,  the  President 
in  his  January  30,  1968.  message  to  Con- 
gress on  servicemen  and  veterans  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  an  initial 
group  of  20  U.S.  veterans  assistance  cen- 
ters—termed USVAC's.  These  centers 
combined  the  full  capabilities  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  providing  one-stop 
sei-vice  to  veterans  on  all  Federal  bene- 
fits. The  initial  10  USVAC's  were  opened 
in  February  and  the  next  10  in  March. 
Later,  beginning  on  July  1,  1968,  US  VAC 
activities  were  extended  to  an  additional 
51  locations.  Insofar  as  the  VA  was  con- 
cerned, the  most  skilled  of  contact  per- 
sonnel were  assigned  to  these  centers. 

Strong  Presidential  direction  was  pro- 
vided for  this  program  in  1968.  In  his 


January  30,  1968,  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  said: 

The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  our  (veter- 
ans) programs  turns  on  these  conditions: 

The  veteran  must  be  aware  of  them. 

He  must  be  able  to  choose  among  them. 

He  must  know  that  the  help  he  needs  will 
be  there  when  he  needs  it. 

We  have  tried  to  make  certain  that  men 
leaving  the  service  become  familiar  with  the 
benefits  that  await  them  as  veterans. 

Last  year,  at  my  direction,  the  Veterans 
Administration  took  its  services  to  the  bat- 
tlefield for  the  first  time.  VA  teams  counseled 
220.000  fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  before  they 
left  their  posts  to  return  home. 

I  have  asked  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  step  up  this  program. 

Late  in  1966,  the  Veterans  Administration 
began  visiting  sick  and  wounded  servicemen 
at  their  bedsides  in  our  military  hospitals. 

Since  then,  over  17,000  applications  for 
special  training  and  disability  payments  have 
been  processed  on  the  sp>ot. 

This  program  now  operates  in  110  military 
hospitals. 

I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Immediately  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  the  entire  system  of  military  hos- 
pitals. 

Veterans  Administration  counseling  is  also 
now  in  operation  at  150  military  separation 
points. 

I  have  directed  the  Administrator  to  ex- 
tend this  program  to  all  257  such  centers. 

Through  these  expanded  ser\'ices  in  hospi- 
tals and  separation  centers,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration can  reach  more  than  70.000 
servicemen  each  month. 

The  remaining  task  is  to  make  certain  all 
veterans  are  reached  once  they  have  returned 
to  their  communities. 

Consider  the  man  who  comes  home  today. 
His  Government  has  made  a  vast  array  of 
programs  available  to  him.  But  what  effect 
are  the  programs  if  he  cannot  find  them? 
And  in  our  major  cities,  where  facilities  are 
often  scattered  across  widely-separated  areas, 
this  is  a  seriotis  problem — particularly  for 
those  who  need  the  programs  the  most. 

The  answer.  I  believe,  lies  in  an  effort  we 
have  never  tried  before  for  our  veterans — the 
one-stop  center.  I  believe  we  should  locate 
in  one  place  the  offices  where  a  veteran  can 
receive  personal  attention  and  counsel  on 
all  the  benefits  the  law  provides  him— 
from  housing  to  health,  from  education  to 
employment. 

I  have  today  ordered  that  U.S.  Veterans 
Assistance  Centers  be  opened  in  10  major 
cities  within  the  coming  month.  These  cities 
are  New  York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  Phila- 
delphia. Detroit,  Cleveland.  Washington, 
DC.  San  Francisco.  Boston  and  Atlanta. 

I  propose  to  have  one-stop  centers  in  10 
other  cities  as  soon  as  possible — Baltimore 
Milwaukee.  Houston,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh. 
San  Antonio,  New  Orleans,  Indlanapwlis. 
Phoenix  and  Newark. 

Based  on  the  experience  gained  in  these 
20  pilot  locations,  we  look  forward  to  estab- 
lishing one-stop  centers  in  other  cities. 

We  will  seek  and  welcome  participation  ir. 
these  centers  by  State  and  local  officials,  and 
by  community  organizations  engaged  in 
helping  the  veteran. 

This  new  program  has  made  a  hopeful 
beginning,  and  I  believe  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  to  be  commended  for  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  this  vitally  impor- 
tant undertaking.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  need,  especially  among  those  re- 
cently separated  veterans  who  are  high 
school  dropouts — 23  percent  of  all  those 
being  discharged — for  reaching  out  to 
locate  the  veteran,  to  inform  him  of  the 
benefits  and  services  to  which  he  may  be 
entitled,  to  motivate  and  assist  him  to 
use  his  educational  and  training  entitle- 
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ments,  to  help  him  resolve  and  remove 
impediments  to  his  pursuit  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  to  aid  him  in  finding 
employment. 

Veterans'  Administration  literature  de- 
scribes the  USVAC  program  as  follows: 

To  provide  for  recently  separated  veterans 
an  integrated  Federal  and  other  agency  as- 
sistance program  In  order  to: 

a.  Promote  the  highest  possible  education- 
al achievement. 

b.  Facilitate  rapid  social  and  econonilc 
readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

c.  Further  the  achievement  of  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  a  productive,  satis- 
fying life. 

d.  Receive  and  channel  appropriate  ac- 
tions on  discrimination  complaints  concern- 
ing Civil  Rights. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  char- 
acterizes the  main  thrust  of  its  USVAC 
efforts  as  having  been  directed  toward 
the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Yet 
only  two  or  three  of  these  centers  are 
located  in  neigbhorhoods  or  communities 
where  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans,  whom  we  seek  to  reach,  actu- 
ally reside  and  where  the  outreach  serv- 
ices should  be  most  accessible  to  them. 
And,  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  been 
no  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
VA  to  seek  out  and  to  employ  in  the  out- 
reach program  recently  returned  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  themselves  come  from 
educationally  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. Often  the  most  effective  and 
meaningful  counseling  is  done  by  those 
who  know  through  fiisthand  experience 
the  problems  and  have  met  and  resolved 
them. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  own 
statistics  indicate  to  me  that  it  has  been 
only  marginally  successful  in  reaching 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  veteran. 
Again,  I  stress  that,  according  to  Defense 
Department  figures,  23  percent  of  en- 
listed personnel  being  separated  at  this 
time  were  high  school  dropouts.  The 
stakes  are  very  high  for  society  and  for 
these  veterans  themselves  that  they  t>e 
channeled  to  education  and  training  to 
give  them  the  means  of  competing  in 
today's  ever-constricting  job  market  for 
the  high  school  dropout.  I  need  not 
dwell  at  length  on  the  very  few  oppor- 
tunities for  work  open  to  the  high  school 
dropout  and  what  his  street  corner  alter- 
natives as  one  of  the  unemployables  then 
become. 

VA  figures  show  that  during  fiscal  year 
1969  there  were  a  total  of  232,125  initial 
interviews  at  its  71  USVAC's.  Of  these, 
only  37,179,  that  is,  about  16  percent, 
were  with  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. This  does  not  even  approach  the 
23  percent  figure  that  a  random  sampling 
of  recently  discharged  veterans  would 
presumably  turn  up.  Surely,  this  is  not  an 
acceptable  result,  especially  for  a  pro- 
gram purportedly  designed  to  seek  out 
and  i-eacli  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

Furthermore,  if  we  look  at  this  number 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans 
receiving  initial  interviews  during  fiscal 
year  1969 — 37.179 — we  see  that  during  a 
year  when  940,000  servicemen  separated 
from  the  Armed  Forces,  of  whom  23  per- 
cent, or  216,200  were  high  school  drop- 
outs, the  VA  outreach  program  made 
personal  contact  with  only  about  17  per- 
cent of  that  target  population.  And  it 


should'  be  stressed  that  this  refers  only 
to  those  contacted,  not  those  success- 
fully motivated  or  otherwise  assisted. 

If  we  focus  on  the  number  of  educa- 
tional applications  filed  by  these  37.179 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans 
who  were  interviewed,  we  find  it  was 
16,331.  That  is,  arguably,  not  a  bad  rec- 
ord percentagewise:  44  percent  of  those 
contacted  as  compared  with  36  percent 
of  those  veterans  with  above  high  school 
educations  who  were  interviewed  and 
filed  applications.  But  even  this  is  very 
slight  reassurance. 

First,  the  VA  estimates  that  of  all  ap- 
plications filed  by  veterans  during  the 
last  3  fiscal  years  slightly  more  than  17 
percent  were  never  used  by  the  appli- 
cants. 

Second,  one  would  expect  that  there 
would  be  a  somewhat  higher  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged,  once  opportunities 
and  lack  of  job  potential  are  made  clear 
to  them,  to  trj'  to  take  greater  advantage 
of  the  available  education  and  training 
benefits.  But  there  might  also  be  a  great- 
er tendency  to  file  applications  and  not 
follow  up  on  the  application. 

Third,  failing  to  motivate  more  than 
half  of  those  interviewed  to  even  file  ap- 
plications is  just  not  acceptable.  We 
must  do  better. 

And  fourth,  since  it  can  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  about  20  percent  of  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  applicants 
never  followed  through  on  education  and 
training,  we  end  up  with  only  14,065  of 
them  pursuing  education  or  training  out 
of  a  target  population  of  216,200  last 
fiscal  year.  That  is  6.5  percent. 

If  we  take  the  overview  of  these  sta- 
tistics, they  become  even  more  alarming. 
Total  post-Korean  conflict  GI  bill  par- 
ticipation figures  show  that  only  approx- 
imately 10  percent  of  the  high  school 
dropouts  have  taken  advantage  of  GI 
bill  training  or  education  since  1966.  It 
is  true  that  the  USVAC's  have  had  only 
1 '  2  years  tn  improve  this  figure  dramati- 
cally, but  10  percent  is  a  sorrj'  perform- 
ance. 

I  must  admit  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's analysis  of  its  USVAC 
statistics  differs  markedly  from  my  own. 
It  would  seem  from  i-eading  some  of  the 
VA's  literature  describing  this  program 
that  it  feels  that  it  has  been  reasonably 
successful  in  reaching  and  assisting  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  veteran. 
For  example,  it  states  in  one  publication 
that  it  has  been  successful  in  conducting 
interviews  with  69  percent  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  residing 
in  areas  serviced  by  the  71  USVAC's. 

However,  th?  numljer  of  such  veterans 
which  the  VA  identifies  as  within  the 
areas  served  by  its  USVAC's  would  ap- 
pear to  be  less  than  one-third  of  the 
servicemen  separated  in  fiscal  year  1969 
who  were  high  school  dropouts.  Such  a 
narrowly  constricted  definition  of  the 
target  population  leads  to  a  very  mis- 
leading skewing  of  statistics  on  program 
success.  More  fundamentally,  this  fail- 
ure to  be  in  the  position  to  reach  the 
vast  majority  of  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  indicates  that  a 
substantial  expansion  and  relocation  of 
the  A&'^istance  Centers  is  most  neces- 
sary. 


In  describing  veterans  outreach  activ- 
ities, I  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  val- 
uable contribution  that  is  being  made 
by  the  veterans'  service  organizations 
and  other  voluntary  organizations  in  at- 
tempting to  contact  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans.  VA  statistics  show 
that  some  15,200  such  interviews,  large- 
ly in  rural  areas  not  served  by  USVAC's, 
were  held  by  these  organizations  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  This  is  nearly  half  the  total 
that  the  entire  USVAC  program  reached. 

But,  whereas  I  wish  to  commend  these 
organizations  on  their  participation  in 
the  veterans  outreach  program,  at  the 
same  time  I  think  that  the  statistics 
which  I  have  just  cited  indicate  that 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go.  And  I  ask  these 
organizations  to  rededicate  themselves 
to  a  massive  increase  in  their  partici- 
pation in  the  veterans  outreach  services 
program  which  would  be  authorized  by 
the  bill  I  am  introducing. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
incentive  for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged to  participate  fully  in  GI  bill  ben- 
efits that  I  introduced  S.  2668  on  July  18. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  and  finance, 
among  other  programs,  a  Pre-Discharge 
Educational  Program — PREP — during  a 
serviceman's  last  year  of  active  duty.  I 
also  have  cosponsored  the  bill  'S.  338) 
and  an  amendment  to  it  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough.  which  would  in- 
crease educational  and  training  assist- 
ance allowances  46  percent  across-the- 
board.  Such  increases  should  help  make 
it  more  financially  feasible  for  the  dis- 
advantaged veteran  to  take  advantage 
of  training  and  education  under  the  GI 
bill. 

I  am  dedicated  to  doing  all  I  can  to 
achieve  enactment  of  t>oth  these  meas- 
ures— S.  338  and  S.  2668— as  well  as  the 
one  I  introduce  today. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

This  bill  would  charge  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  a  congressionally 
sanctioned  obligation  of  seeking  out  and 
offering  a  wide  range  of  assistance  to 
our  recently  discharged  veterans,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. The  aim  would  be  to  aid 
these  veterans  in  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  and  services  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  VA  programs  or  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
mental program. 

This  emphasis  upon  non-VA  benefits 
and  services  would  be  a  new  one.  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  much  needed  part  of 
the  theory  of  a  one-stop  assistJince  cen- 
ter. It  is  an  old  saw  that  those  who  most 
need  assistance  are  usually  the  ones  who 
by  virtue  of  their  disadvantages  are  least 
aware  of  and  least  equipped  to  learn 
about  the  availability  of — and  indeed 
their  entitlements  to — governmental 
benefits  and  services.  In  many  ways  this 
is  unequal  protection  of  the  law,  and  I 
believe  the  Government  has  an  affirma- 
tive obligation  to  establish  vigorous  pro- 
grams to  provide  this  information  and 
assistance. 

The  bUl  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  speci- 
fied outreach  services  to  all  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  dependents — who  de- 
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rive  educational  benefits  from  deceased 
or  totally  disabled  veterans,  under  the 
War  Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educational 
Assistance  Act  in  chapter  35  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code — but  especially  to 
recently  discharged  veterans  and  those 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged. 
The  term  "educationally  disadvantaged" 
would  generally  mean  the  veteran  with- 
out a  high  school  diploma — that  is  the 
meaning  of  that  term  in  section  1678 
which  S.  2668  would  amend.  But,  the 
term  would  not  be  so  statutorily  defined, 
leaving  the  Administrator  discretion  to 
broaden  that  category  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  intensive  outreach  services. 
The  outreach  services  specified  in  the 
bill  for  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  de- 
pendents are: 

First,  distributing  full  information 
about  all  benefits  and  services  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled  under  VA  laws  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  any 
other  governmental  program — Federal, 
State,  or  local. 

Second,  arranging  for  and  conducting, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  person- 
to-person  interviews  to  explain  these 
benefits-and  services  and  to  plan  individ- 
ual programs  of  education,  training  or 
employment  best  suited  to  the  veteran 
or  dependent  concerned. 

Third,  providing  job  and  other  appro- 
priate referrals  and  job  placement  assist- 
ance. These  services  would  include  not 
only  referral  to  prospective  employers 
for  those  seeking  jobs  but  also  guidance 
in  interview  techniques  and  provision  of 
direct  assistance  in  securing  those  jobs. 
Referrals  could  also  be  made  to  other 
governmental  programs,  such  as  State 
employment  offices.  U.S.  Employment 
Service  ofiices  and  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion oflQces.  as  well  as  referral  to  those 
programs  responsible  for  other  benefits 
and  services  to  which  the  veteran  or  de- 
pendent may  be  entitled.  This  latter  cat- 
egory would  include;  for  example,  the 
local  pubhc  assistance  program  or  the 
community  action  agency:  the  neighbor- 
hood legal  services  program  or  the  pub- 
lic defender's  office:  the  Social  Security 
office;  or  the  agency  distributing  surplus 
food  or  food  stamps. 

It  should  be  stressed  also  that  the  re- 
ferral would  not  pass  along  program  re- 
sponsibility to  someone  else,  for  the  VA 
would  be  charged  with  a  very  important 
followup  function.  Under  this  bill  the 
Veterans'  Administration  could  not  ful- 
fill Its  responsibilities  merely  by  giving 
a  veteran  another  address.  Rather  the 
contact  representative  would  assist  in 
placing  necessary  phone  calls  and  ar- 
ranging appointments  as  well  as  finding 
out  basic  information  and  passing  it 
along  to  the  veteran  in  terms  most 
meaningful  to  him. 

Fourth,  providing  social  and  other  spe- 
cial services  necessary  to  aid  in  obtain- 
ing maximum  assistance  from  the  bene- 
fits and  services  available.  This  would 
include  a  broad  range  of  counseling  serv- 
ices, including  health  care  and  health 
benefit  counseling,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  described  in  discussing  referrals. 
Fifth,  providing  aid  and  assistance  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
claims.  The  claims  concerned  wou'.d  be 
not  only  those  mider  title  38  but  also 


those  in  connection  with  any  other  gov- 
ernmental program.  Although  some  of 
this  language  is  contained  elsewhere  in 
title  38 — section  3311— It  is  included,  and 
broadened  here,  so  as  to  be  set  forth 
together  with  the  other  outreach  services. 
The  bin  would  require  the  VA  to  main- 
tain full  records  of  all  outreach  services 
oflfered  and  to  conduct  periodic  followup 
contacts  to  determine  the  success  of  the 
assistance  offered.  For  example,  although 
the  VA  is  apparently  attempting  to  rem- 
edy this  situation,  it  presently  has  no 
data  to  show  how  many  interviewed  vet- 
erans who  apply  for  GI  educational  ben- 
efits actually  follow  through  and  return 
to  school,  or  to  determine  how  many  stay 
in  school. 

The  bill  would  specifically  charge  the 
Administrator  to  locate  veterans  assist- 
ance centers  with  due  regard  for  areas 
where  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans and  other  recently  separated  vet- 
erans reside  and  to  provide  appropriate 
outreach  services  for  veterans  in  the  less 
populated  areas.  It  would  specifically 
require  that  every  effort  be  made  to  lo- 
cate assistance  centers  in  communities 
where  large  numbers  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  reside  rather 
than  in  business  district  office  buildings 
which  are  often  inaccessible  or  unattrac- 
tive to  many  disadvantaged  veterans. 
This  provision  would  require  substantial 
relocations  of  USVAC's,  since  only  two  or 
three — in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
example — are  located  in  neighborhood 
communities. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  bill  would 
mandate  that  every  effort  be  made  to  as- 
sign to  assistance  centers  veterans  who 
themselves  reside  in  the  community 
served — or  a  similar  community — and, 
where  possible,  who  themselves  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  these  centers.  It 
would  also  require  strong  emphasis  in 
hiring  on  the  ability  to  relate  directly 
and  effectively  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans.  In  this  regard,  in- 
formation available  to  me  indicates  that, 
for  example,  minority  representation 
among  present  VA  contact  personnel  is 
substantial  only  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Los  Angeles  and  that  even 
there  most  all  the  contact  representa- 
tives are  long-time  VA  employees  rather 
than  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

The  bill  would  require  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  coordinate  with 
and  use  the  services  and  facilities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  and  governmental 
or  service  organizations.  At  the  same 
time,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  this 
would  not  in  any  way  discharge  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  overall  respon- 
sibility for  the  effectiveness  of  the  full 
outreach  services  program,  which  this 
bill  would  authorize. 

The  bill  would  require  the  VA  to  con- 
duct studies  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective program  design  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  with  respect  to  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  veteran. 
These  studies  would  be  made  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  agencies  with  most 
experience  in  dealing  with  disadvantaged 
persons:  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  the  Department 
of  Defense;   the  Department  of  Labor; 


the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and  the  Urban  Affairs 
Council. 

F^ally,  in  order  that  the  Congress 
may  be  kept  fully  involved  in  the  out- 
reach services  program,  the  bill  would 
require  semiannual  reports  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  and  the  de- 
gree of  coordination  with  other  agen- 
cies and  programs,  particularly  with 
respect  to  reach  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veteran,  and  on  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  of  the  program. 
I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  bill, 
the  PREP  program  in  S.  26G8.  the  edu- 
cational services  program  in  S.  2361 — 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  with 
cosponsorship  by  Senator  Yarborouch 
and  myself— S.  2506,  and  S.  338  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  Senator  Yar- 
BORoucH's  amendment,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  and  effective  implementa- 
tion of  these  new  programs  by  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration  would  make  a 
substantial  beginning  toward  increasing 
GI  bill  participation  by  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  especially  those  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged.  I  believe  we 
owe  our  Nation  and  these  veterans  no 
less  than  the  programs  these  bills  would 
authorize. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill,  which  I  Introduce  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMi.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
ScHWEiKER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Yarborouch),  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2700)  to  amend  chapter  3 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order 
to  provide  for  a  veterans  outreach  serv- 
ices program  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  assist  eligible  veterans,  espe- 
cially those  recently  separated,  in 
applying  for  and  obtaining  benefits  and 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
education,  training,  and  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cranston  'for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2700 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  chap- 
ter 3  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subchapter : 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— VETERANS  OUTREACH 

SERVICES  PROGRAM 
"1240.  Purpose;  DEFiNmoN 

"(a)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  the  outreach  sernces  program 
authorized  by  this  subchapter  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Insuring  that  all  veterans,  especially 
those  who  are  recently  separated  and  those 
who  are  eligible  for  readjustment  or  other 
benefits  and  services  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
under  other  governmental  programs  receive 
personalized  educational,  vocational,  social 
services  and  Job  placement  assistance  with 
respect  to  their  entitlement  to  those  benefits 
and  services  in  order  to  aid  them  in  applying 
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for  and  obtaining  such  l>eneflts  and  services 
and  further  education  and  training  or  em- 
ployment and.  in  the  case  of  veterans, 
achieving  a  rapid  social  and  economic  read- 
justment to  civilian  life  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  them  and  their  dependents. 
The  Congress  further  declares  that  the  out- 
reach services  program  authorized  by  this 
subchapter  is  for  the  purpo.e  of  charging 
ihe  Veterans  Administration  virlth  the  af- 
firmative duty  of  seeking  out  eligible  vet- 
erans and  providing  them  such  necessary 
assistance  in.  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, one  integrated  Federal  and  other 
agency  program  throug^h  personnel  who 
will  be  able  to  communicate  with  and  pro- 
vide such  assistance  to  the  veteran  con- 
cerned In  the  most  eHective  and  meaningful 
manner  and  with  the  greatest  emphasis 
upon  personal  contact. 

"(b)  For  the  purpKJses  of  this  subchapter, 
the  term  'other  governmental  programs'  shall 
Include  all  programs  under  state  or  local  laws 
as  well  as  all  programs  under  Federal  law 
other  than  those  authorized  by  this  title. 

■■§241.  Veterans  Assistance  Centers  and 
OiTTREACH  Services 

■■(a)  The  administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  Veterans  Assistance  Centers  at  such 
places  throughout  the  United  States,  its  Ter- 
ritories, Commonwealths,  and  {xwsessions.  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Subchapter,  with  due 
regard  for  the  geographic  distribution  of  re- 
cently separated  veterans  and  the  special 
needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans and  for  providing  appropriate  outreach 
services   in  less  populated  .'Teas. 

"(b)  Veterans  Assistance  Centers  shall  seek 
especially  to  provide  the  outreach  services  to 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  and 
shall,  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent,  be 
located  in  communities  where  large  numbers 
of  these  veterans  reside  rather  than  In  Fed- 
eral or  other  business-district  oflSce  build- 
ings. 

■■(c)  Special  efforts  shall  be  made  to  em- 
ploy at  Veterans  Assistance  Centers  veterans 
who  themselves  reside  in  the  community 
served  or  similar  communltlee  and,  where 
possible,  who  themselves  have  received  assist- 
ance from  such  centers.  Personnel  assigned  to 
such  centers  shall  be  selected  with  major 
regard  to  their  abilitv  fo  communicate  with 
and  provide  the  outreach  services  authorized 
in  this  subchapter  directly  to  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  in  the  most  effective 
and  meaningful  manner. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purp)Oses  of  this 
subchapter,  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
all  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  dependents 
outreach  services,  including  but  not  limited 


"(1)  distributing  full  Information  regard- 
in?  all  bene''.ts  and  services  to  which  they 
mav  bp  entitled  under  laws  administered  by 
the  V'-tcrans  Administration  and  to  which 
thev  are  entitled  under  other  governmental 
proprams: 

"f2)  arranging  for  and  conducting,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  person-to-perscn 
Interviews  to  explain  the  above  benefits  and 
services  and  to  planning  an  individual  pro- 
gram of  education,  training  or  employment  as 
mav  be  best  suited,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran. 
for  rapid  social  and  economic  readjustment 
to  civilian  life,  to  the  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  dependent  concerned: 

"(3)  providing  Job  and  other  appropriate 
referrals  and  Job  placement  assistance  when 
appropriate; 

■■(4)  providing  social  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  aid  them  in  obtaining 
maximum  assistance  from  the  benefits  and 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled; 

"(5)  providing  aid  and  assistance  In  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  claims  un- 
der this  title  and  in  connection  with  any 
other  governmental  programs;  and 

"(6)  maintaining  full  records  of  the  out- 
reach services  offered  and  conducting  period- 


ic follow-ups  to  determine  the  success  of  this 
assistance. 

"(e)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
Administrator  shall  initiate  the  provision 
of  the  outreach  services  authorized  in  this 
subchapter  to  servicemen  prior  to  discharge 
at  military  installations,  especially  those 
overseas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Sec- 
tion 231  of  this  title. 

"§  242.  CooDiNATioN      With      Federal      and 
Other  Agencies 

"In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter,  the  Administrator  shall — 

"(1)  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of 
any  other  Federal  department  or  agency  pur- 
suant to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  and  use  the  services  of 
any  State  or  local  governmental  agency  or 
recognized  national  or  other  organizations; 

■■(3)  where  appropriate,  make  referrals  to 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  or  State 
or  local  governmental  unit  or  recognized  na- 
tional or  other  organization; 

"(4)  at  his  discretion,  make  payment  to 
cover  the  cost  of  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  agreement  with  any  such  Federal 
department  or  agency.  State  or  local  govern- 
mental unit  or  other  organization;  and 

"(5)  at  his  discretion,  furnish  available 
space  and  office  facilities  for  the  use  of  au- 
thorized representatives  of  such  govern- 
mental unit  or  other  organization  providing 
services  under  contract  or  agreement; 

•■(6)  conduct  studies,  in  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  program  design 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  suchapter 
with  respect  to  locating  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans  and  assisting  and  moti- 
vating them  to  pursue  education  and  train- 
ing under  this  title. 
"§243.  Reports  TO  Congress 

'The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  1  and 
March  1  each  year  a  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  subchapter,  each  re- 
port to  include  ( 1 )  an  appraisal  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  authorized  here- 
in and  the  degree  of  cooperation  from  other 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  other  govern- 
mental progTfims.  and  service  organizations, 
with  particular  reference  to  sections  241(d) 
(6)  and  242(6)  of  this  title,  and  (2)  recom- 
mendations for  the  Improvement  or  more 
effective  administration  of  such  programs." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  headings  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  3  of  title  38  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after — 

"236.  Administrative  settlement  of  tort 
claims  arising  in  foreign  countries." 

The  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— VETERANS  OUTREACH 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 

"240.  Purpose:  Definition. 

"241.  Veterans  Assistance  Centers  and  Out- 
reach Services. 

"242.  Coordination  with  Federal  and  other 
agencies. 

"243.  Reports  to  Congress 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
I,UTION  AUTHORIZING  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  TREASURY  TO 
STRIKE  A  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  EACH 
ASTRONAUT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  success- 
ful and  safe  return  this  afternoon  of 
Apollo  11  from  her  fantastic  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  s  surface  is  an  event 


for  which  we  all  should  be  deeply  thank- 
ful. In  a  journey  covering  500.000  miles, 
brave  men  have  performed  fiawlessly. 
and  I  am  truly  grateful  that  they  are 
safely  back. 

There  is  a  greet  joy  in  counting  suc- 
cesses. It  is  especially  gratifying  because 
in  1961.  when  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that  the  first  man  on  the  moon 
would  be  an  American,  the  outlook  was 
grim.  Our  space  program  was  running  a 
p>oor  second  in  the  world  competition, 
and  to  many,  the  goal  seemed  unattain- 
able. But  because  of  the  tireless  dedica- 
tion of  thousands  of  men  of  NASA,  be- 
cause of  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  leadership  of  Presidents  Kennedy. 
Johnson,  and  Nixon,  that  commitment 
has  been  realized. 

Today  man  has  again  successfully 
completed  a  journey  to  a  new  horizon. 
But  today  world  opinion  is  clearly  one 
of  unrestrained  happiness  for  man's 
newest  triumph. 

Centuries  ago,  explorers  also  dreamed, 
wondering  what  lay  beyond  their  oceans. 
Like  the  pragmatic  technicians  of  our 
sjjace  program,  they  relentlessly  pursued 
a  vision.  Through  courage  and  persist- 
ence, a  new  continent  was  discovered, 
and  with  it  came  a  new  way  of  life. 

However,  these  early  voyages  were  not 
universally  celebrated  as  e^■ents  which 
would  open  a  new  world.  Columbus  died 
in  disgrace  and  dishonor  because  "vision- 
aries" determined  that  the  benefits  of  the 
new  world  would  be  insignificant. 

So.  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  en- 
thusiasm which  greeted  our  lunar  voy- 
age. Mankind  has  often  been  united  by 
great  crises,  but  never  has  all  the  w^orld 
so  joyously  and  spontaneously  hailed 
the  success  of  one  Nation. 

Perhaps  our  world  has  learned  the 
lessons  of  history. 

Just  as  all  of  Europe  was  benefited 
by  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  all 
men  will  benefit  from  these  lunar  explo- 
rations. The  unrestrained  praise  and 
shared  exhilaration  all  over  the  world 
are  wonderfully  gratifying. 

I  am  deeply  moved  and  encouraged  at 
witnessing  this  turning  point  in  man's 
history. 

Because  I  wish  to  commemorate  this 
momentous  occasion,  which  has  gener- 
ated new  hope  for  peace  and  cooperation. 
I  introduce  today  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  a  gold  medal  for  every  astro- 
naut, and  to  establish  a  scholarship  fund 
to  insure  a  continuing  flow  of  talent  into 
our  space  program. 

After  being  presented  to  every  astro- 
naut of  the  Gemini.  Mercury,  and  Apollo 
missions,  bronze  replicas  of  this  medal 
will  be  sold  to  the  public.  The  proceeds 
of  this  sale  are  to  be  allocated  to  a  schol- 
arship fund.  These  scholarships  will  en- 
able deser\'ing  young  men  and  women 
to  undertake  studies  In  aerospace  and 
related  sciences. 

Of  course,  these  fimds  will  only  be  the 
beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  become  a 
full  scale  commitment  to  recruiting  ex- 
cellence and  talent  for  the  continuing 
needs  of  our  space  program. 

I  believe  the  events  of  the  past  days 
have  brought  our  Nation  two  great 
treasures. 
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The  first  is  tangible,  for  our  astro- 
nauts are  with  us,  back  from  the  moon. 
With  them  are  lunar  samples  for  scien- 
tists to  examine  and  evaluate. 

The  second,  however,  is  a  more  intan- 
gible gift.  For  one  brief  moment,  na- 
tional boundaries,  disputes,  and  ideolo- 
gies disappeared. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  planet  earth 
celebrated  together  with  unrestrained 
zeal. 

To  honor  the  men  who  performed  this 
outstanding  feat  and  to  permanently  re- 
mind us  of  man's  universal  triumph,  I 
urge  early  consideration  and  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  140)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
honor  of  American  astronauts  who  have 
flown  in  outer  space,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.J.    RES.     139 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  DiRKSEN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  "Day 
of  Bread"  and  "Harvest  Festival"  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
'"AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     23  15 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Jordan)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2315,  to  restore  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2506 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi .  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  *  Mr.  Kennedy  i  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
( Mr.  Talmadge  < ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough).  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2506.  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  semester  hours  that  a  veteran 
must  carry  at  an  institutional  under- 
graduate course  offered  by  a  college  or 
university  in  order  to  qualify  for  full- 
time  benefits  under  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2636 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  BoGcs  I ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2636,  to  make  provisions  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  applicable 
to  individuals  preparing  to  be  volunteer 
firemen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S  J.    RES.    87 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  h>e  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  extending  the 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  SENATOR 
COOK  AS  COSPONSOR 

S.    1560 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  his  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  1560)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  223— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AT  LEAST  ONE  STAND- 
ARD METROPOLITAN  STATISTI- 
CAL AREA  IN  EACH  STATE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  to- 
day submit  a  resolution  which  would  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  establish 
at  least  one  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  in  any  State  which  at  pres- 
ent has  none. 

Mr.  President,  only  three  States  in  the 
Union  have  not  a  single  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  within  their 
boundaries.  My  own  State  of  Alaska  is 
one:  the  others  are  Wyoming  and  Ver- 
mont. 

An  SMSA  is  needed  in  Alaska.  One  of 
the  major  purposes  of  the  SMSA  concept 
is  to  promote  and  facilitate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  to  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  people,  goods,  and 
industries  from  one  part  of  the  Nation 
to  another. 

In  the  words  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget:  Standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal areas  definitions  are  used  in  present- 
ing data  from  the  censuses  of  business, 
manufacturers,  and  mineral  industries; 
the  census  of  population  and  housing; 
and  the  census  of  governments;  in  pre- 
senting current  economic  and  social  data; 
and  in  analysis  of  local  area  problems. 
And,  the  data  are  used  in  many  market 
analyses. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  entering  a 
new  era  of  development  and  growth.  The 
problems  of  crowded  urban  centers, 
packed  population  and  traffic  jams  are 
unknown  to  Alaska.  As  stated  by  Con- 
gressman Wold,  when  he  introduced 
House  Resolution  482,  the  companion 
measure  to  this  resolution : 

It  behooves  us  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  outlying  portions  of  this  vast  coun- 
try. While  the  Industries  concentrated  in  the 
great  metroFwUtan  complexes  overload  the 
air  and  water  of  those  areas  with  pollutants, 
it   makes   little   sense   to   continue   policies 


which  have  the  practical  effect  of  channeling 
yet  more  factortee  into  the  same  places. 

I  look  forward  to  the  development  of 
Alaska's  industries  within  the  guidelines 
of  commonsense  conservation  practices  „ 
In  my  State,  25  percent  of  the  population 
have  been  termed  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
Industry  is  needed  in  Alaska,  as  well  as 
the  continued  development  of  Alaska".s 
vast  mineral  resources.  The  decision  of 
industrj"  to  move  to  Alaska  is  being  re- 
tarded by  the  arbitrary  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requirement  that  a  State  must 
have  a  city  area  with  a  population 
greater  than  50,000  persons  before  an 
SMSA  is  established. 

Alaska  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union 
but  carmot  have  an  SMSA  because  An- 
chorage, its  most  populous  city,  had  a 
population  of  45,000  in  1960.  However, 
the  Greater  Anchorage  area  borough  has 
113.522  residents.  Alaska  is  not  an  area 
consisting  solely  of  villages  and  farms. 
It  is  an  exciting  place  with  a  potential 
for  an  increase  in  commerce  hitherto  un- 
known in  our  Union.  The  development 
of  this  potential  is  in  part  constrained 
by  the  lack  of  information  made  avail- 
able to  the  Nation's  industries. 

My  resolution  does  not  call  for  the 
Bui-eau  of  the  Budget  to  relax  its  guide- 
lines regarding  the  establishment  of  an 
SMSA.  It  merely  recognizes  the  inequity 
of  having  three  sovereign  States  of  the 
Union  without  any  SMSA,  and  requires 
that  this  inequity  be  corrected.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:    and,    without    objection,    the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution   iS.   Res.   223).   which 
reads   as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
S.  Res.  223 
Whereas  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas    are    among    the    statistical    standards 
developed    for    use    by    Federal    agencies   In 
compiling  and  presenting  statistical  data  on 
a  comparable  basis  for  general  purpose  use; 
and 

Whereas,  under  criteria  developed  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
only  Alaska,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  do  not 
have  within  their  boundaries  at  least  one 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area;  and 
Whereas  the  statistical  data  of  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  gathered  by 
various  Federal  agencies  are  highly  useful 
in  the  establishment  of  meaningful  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  profiles  of  metropoli- 
tan areas;  and 

Whereas  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  are  frequently  used  a£  market  areas  by 
business  and  industry  because  they  represent 
a  uniform  basis  for  presentation  of  statdstlcs; 
and 

Whereas  some  of  the  Nation's  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas  are  composed  of  papulation  areas 
more  than  double  the  minimum  population 
listed  in  cfflclally  published  criteria  which 
Indicates  that  population  alone  is  more  a 
benchmark  than  a  prerequisite  for  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  the  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  concept;  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  criteria  other 
than  minimum  population  of  the  central  city 
in  the  standard  metropoltlan  statistical  nrea 
can  be  met  by  cities  in  the  only  three  States 
not  now  having  at  least  one  standard  melro- 
pwlitan  statistical  area;  ana 


Whereas  the  presence  of  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  In  a  State  can  be  con- 
sidered as  helpful  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State  and  region  as  well  as  the 
standard  metrop>olitan  statistical  area  itself: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh^ed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  in  any  case  in 
which  any  State  of  the  United  States  does 
not  have  within  its  boundaries  at  least  one 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  under 
criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  establishing  any  such  area,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  should  establi.=h  within  such 
Stat€  without  delay  at  least  one  standard 
metropKJlltan  statistical  area  comprised  of 
the  largest  city  or  cities  within  such  State, 
together  with  such  part  of  the  immediate 
environs  of  such  city  or  cities  as  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  may  deem  appropriate. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  INCOME  TAX 
SURCHARGE  AND  EXCISE  TAXES 
ON  CERTAIN  AUTOMOBILES  AND 
COMMUNICATION  SERVICES  FOR 
TEMPORARY  PERIODS— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     102,    103.    AND    104 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  H.R.  12290,  that 
would  continue  tax  credits  for  invest- 
ments in  depressed  areas.  In  so  doing  I 
would  like  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  abolishing  the  income  tax 
credit  in  total.  As  you  are  aware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  in  general  support  of  this 
administration's  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
increasing  problems  of  inflation  and  the 
devaluing  of  the  consumers'  and  inves- 
tors' dollars.  However,  I  would  not  con- 
cur in  the  policy  of  erasing  the  tax 
credit  as  an  instrument  to  stimulate 
growth  in  selected  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. For  millions  of  Americans  in  de- 
pressed areas  inflation  is  a  particularly 
harsh  and  cruel  fact  of  life  that  threat- 
ens their  very  existence  every  day.  Yet 
it  is  in  these  very  areas  where  the  jobs 
are  scarce  and  industry  does  not  invest 
to  create  more  jobs.  If  we  were  to  abolish 
tax  credits  for  investments  across  the 
board  there  would  be  less  and  less  incen- 
tive for  potential  employers  to  invest  in 
these  areas.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we 
continue  to  allow  investors — potential 
employers — the  7 -percent  tax  credit  for 
investments  in  depressed  areas  along 
with  the  general  abolition  of  the  tax 
credit  for  other  areas  of  our  country  we 
will  simultaneously  strike  a  blow  against 
inflation  and  a  blow  against  the  poverty 
of  these  areas  of  high  unemployment.  By 
doing  so  we  would  effectively  reassert 
our  national  policy  of  combating  pover- 
ty that  has  been  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  last  three  administrations.  We 
would  effectively  channel  investment 
money  into  these  areas  that  need  it  the 
most. 

It  is  the  general  intent  of  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  stimulate  investment. 
Because  of  the  dangerous  trend  of  infla- 
tion in  this  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  un- 
wise to  stimulate  general  investments  in 
this  manner  any  longer.  However,  it  is 
equally  dangerous  to  continue  to  permit 
the  areas  of  high  unemployment  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  drag  on  our  society  and 
economy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  these 
areas  with  the  same  remedy  that  we  ap- 
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ply  to'  the  healthy  sector  of  our  Nation. 
As  a  stimulus  for  investment  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  stimulate  investments 
in  depressed  areas  and  would  not  stimu- 
late investments  in  other  areas.  It  would 
not  contribute  to  inflation,  as  it  would 
be  stimulating  that  part  of  our  economy 
that  is  deflated.  It  would  also  mitigate 
the  effects  of  the  general  inflationary 
trend  of  the  country  in  those  areas  that 
suffer  the  most — low- income  and  pov- 
erty areas — by  directing  available  in- 
vestment moneys  into  these  areas  rather 
than  into  the  healthier  part  of  our  econ- 
omy that  is  suffering  from  tDO  much 
influx  of  dollars.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
a  positive  incentive  for  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  to  help  bring  these 
areas  up  to  the  standards  of  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  vast  majority  of 
this  Nation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  by  using 
the  tax  credit  for  investment  stimulus  in 
a  particular  segment  of  the  economy  it 
is  a  much  more  rational  approach  to 
fighting  the  dual  ills  of  inflation  and 
poverty  in  depressed  areas  than  by  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  policy  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  treating  them 
all  as  if  they  had  the  same  problems  and 
the  same  diseases. 

It  Is  not.  and  should  not  be.  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  have  or  not  have  income 
tax  credits  for  investment.  Rather,  it  is 
the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  use  tolls  such 
as  investment  credits  to  obtain  desirable 
effects  in  our  economy.  One  end  or 
desirable  effect  of  using  tax  credits  in 
the  manner  provided  for  by  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  provide  income,  as  a 
direct  result  of  investment,  in  depressed 
areas  which  will  bring  to  parity  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Nation  those  areas 
that  are  suffering  from  poverty.  In  my 
own  State  of  Alaska,  the  dual  problems 
of  inflation  and  unemployment  take  on 
even  more  dramatic  extremes  than  they 
do  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  desperate  need 
for  increased  employment  opportunities 
in  my  State.  The  armual  unemployment 
rate  in  Alaska  is  9.1  peixent  of  the  total 
work  force  during  the  summer  months 
and  12  percent  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  These  figures  are  ap- 
proximately 300  percent  greater  than 
the  national  average.  The  traditional 
rural  areas  of  the  Stat*  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  80  to  100  percent  are  not 
included  in  this  compilation.  Some  12,000 
Alaskan  natives  are  not  even  attached 
to  the  work  force.  The  true  statistic  of 
the  annual  adjusted  unemployment  rate 
in  Alaska  is  approximately  25  percent. 
During  the  critical  fall  and  winter 
months  in  my  State,  this  unemployment 
statistic  can  be  doubled.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  winter  months  for  Alaska's 
native  population  alone  runs  between  50 
and  60  percent. 

This  situation  is  dramatically  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  urban  Alaskan 
Indians  with  any  Income  at  all  had  a  per 
capita  income  of  $1,863  a  year  in  1959. 
This  can  be  contrasted  with  an  urban 
normative  income  of  $4,768  per  capita 
for  the  same  period.  Most  startling  is  the 
disparity  that  exists  between  urban  and 
rural  native  incomes.  No  exact  figures 
have  been  complied  but  it  Is  extremely 


common  for  a  rural  native  family  of  five 
to  have  a  yearly  cash  income  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

The  harshness  of  the  situation  in  Alas- 
ka is  delineated  even  more  clearly  when 
one  considers  that  prices  in  Anchorage 
run  25  percent  above  the  Seattle  base; 
Seattle  itself  is  much  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

These  statistics  can  only  serve  to 
point  out  the  particular  need  for  the 
effects  promised  by  these  amendments  in 
Alaska.  But  more  than  just  in  Alaska, 
all  areas  of  high  unemployment  in  this 
country  need  an  influx  of  investments 
that  will  create  jobs,  jobs  that  will  help 
the  residents  of  these  areas  meet  the 
ever  pressing  harshness  of  inflation. 

To  continue  with  problems  that  par- 
ticularly affect  my  home  State,  we  are 
beset  with  problems  of  attracting  in- 
dustry for  a  myriad  of  reasons.  However, 
if  industry  can  expect  to  benefit  from  a 
tax  credit  for  investment  in  our  State, 
or  other  depressed  areas,  then  we  will 
begin  to  have  a  better  expectation  of  at- 
tracting industry.  As  it  is,  no  depressed 
area  has  any  advantage  in  attracting  In- 
dustry to  help  it  alleviate  its  problems 
of  unemployment  and  poverty.  By  abol- 
ishing the  tax  credit  we  would  indeed  be 
striking  a  blow  at  inflation  By  slmiil- 
taneously  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  de- 
pressed areas  we  would  be  making  a 
continued  commitment  to  combat  pov- 
erty. The  extent  to  which  the  tax  credit 
would  combat  poverty  would  be  of  incal- 
culable value  and  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  contributing  to  infiation  would 
be  insignificant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendments,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  102 

On  page  8,  line  15,  after  "property"  insert 
"and  property  to  which  subsection  (e)  ap- 
plies." 

On  page  20.  line  11,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks,  and  after  line  20  Insert  the 
following: 

■•(e)    Investments   in   Depressed   Areas. — 

"(1 )  In  general. — In  the  case  of  section  38 
property  which  is  located  In  a  depressed  area, 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (ai,  tbi,  (C), 
and  (d»  of  this  section  and  of  section  46(b) 
(5)  shall  not  apply. 

"(2)  Depressed  area —For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1  > ,  the  term  'depressed  area" 
means  section  38  property  which  is  in  a  state 
or  poUtical  jurisdictional  subdivision  of  a 
state  in  which  the  Department  of  Labor  cer- 
tifies that  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year  was  at  6  percent  or 
greater. 

"(3)  State.— For  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)  state  shall  include  the  fifty  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico." 

Amendment  No.  103 

On  page  8.  line  15,  after  "property"  insert 
•and  property  to  which  subsection  (e) 
applies". 

On  page  20,  line  11  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks,  and  after  line  20  Insert  the 
following : 

•■(e>       INTT^ASTATE     PIPELINE      PROPERTY. In 

the  case  of  section  38  property  which  is  an 
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Intrastate  plp>ellne  property,  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section  and  of  section  46(b)  (5)  shall  not 
apply." 
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Amendment  No.  104 

On  page  8.  line  15,  after  "property"  Insert 
"and  property  to  which  subsection  (e) 
applies". 

On  page  20,  line  11.  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks,  and  after  line  20  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)    Small  Business  Propertt. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  section 
38  property  which  Is  small  business  prop- 
erty, the  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  and  of  section 
46  ( b  I  ( 5 )  shall  not  apply. 

"(2)  Small  business  property. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  'small  busi- 
ness property'  means  section  38  prof>erty 
which  is  placed  In  service  by  a  taxpayer 
which  (at  the  time  such  property  Is  placed 
In  service!  Is  a  small  business  concern  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  and 
those  regulations  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  that  Act  in  defining  small  busi- 
ness concerns." 


REDUCmON     OF     HOURS     A     VET- 
,       EgAN    MUST    CARRY    AT    AN    IN- 
STITUTIONAL      UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     105 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  30  I  introduced  S.  2506.  a  bill  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  semester  hours  that 
a  veteran  must  carry  at  an  institutional 
undergraduate  course  offered  by  a  col- 
lege or  university  in  order  to  qualify  for 
full-time  benefits  under  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  That  bill, 
which  is  now  cosponsored  by  five  of  my 
colleagues — my  three  immediate  prede- 
cessors as  chairmen  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  (Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Y.arborottgh),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Legislation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee I  Mr.  Talm.adce  )  —would  reduce  from 
14  to  12  the  minimum  number  of  semes- 
ter credit  hours  that  an  eligible  veteran 
must  carry  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  full- 
time  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  the  G.I.  bill. 

Since  introducing  that  bill  I  have  re- 
ceived considerable  support  for  it  and  in- 
dications that  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities charge  full-time  tuition  to  under- 
graduate students  carrying  less  than  14 
hours.  Although  the  most  widespread 
minimum  number  of  hours  for  a  full- 
time  charge  is  probably  12,  I  now  believe 
that  the  equation  between  full-time  tui- 
tion charge  and  receipt  of  a  full-time 
educational  assistance  allowance  should 
not  be  limited  to  any  particular  hourly 
minimum. 

Thus,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  S.  2506,  which  I  am  submitting  for 
printing  at  this  time,  in  order  to  make 
two  things  verj-  clear  about  the  purposes 
of  S.  2506:  First,  the  amendment  would 
make  an  exception  to  the  present  14- 
hour  requirement  for  payment  of  a  full- 
time  allowance  by  providing  that  a  full- 
time  allowance  may  be  paid  to  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  enrolled  at  a  school  which 
certifies  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  that  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents at  that  particular  school  are  re- 


quired to  pay  full-time  tuition  for  the 
number  of  hours — or  more — that  that 
veteran  is  carrying. 

Second,  It  would  make  clear  that  S. 
2506  is  not  aimed  at  reducing  the  mini- 
mum hourly  requirement  for  veterans  at 
schools  which  charge  tuition  on  the  cred- 
it-hour basis.  I  have  no  evidence  at  this 
time  that  such  a  reduction  might  be 
appropriate  in  that  situation,  although 
it  might  possibly  be.  The  theory  of 
S.  2506  is  that  a. veteran  who  is  paying 
full-time  costs  should  receive  a  full-time 
educational  assistance  allowance  from 
the  VA.  And  that  theory  applies  only 
at  schools  charging  tuition  on  the  term 
basis,  since  the  veteran  being  charged 
tuition  by  the  credit  hour  does  not  find 
himself  being  charged  tuition  on  one 
basis  and  being  reimbursed,  loosely 
speaking,  on  a  different  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  105)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  105 
On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  out 
all  that  follows  after  the  word  "amended" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
"by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  •;  except 
that  where  such  college  or  university  certi- 
fies, upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator 
that  full-time  tuition  is  charged  to  all  un- 
dergraduate students  carrying  a  minimum  of 
less  than  fourteen  semester  hours  or  its 
equivalent  then  such  certified  minimum 
shall   be   considered   a   full-time  course' ". 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS 
IN  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT —  "REMOVING  POLITICS 
FROM  THE  POSTMASTER  SELEC- 
TION PROCESS  •— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    106 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me  to  S.  1583  designed 
to  insure  not  only  that  politics  will  be 
removed  from  the  postmaster  selection 
process,  but  also  that  experienced  and 
deserving  postal  employees  will  have  the 
first  opportunity  to  apply  for  and  be  ap- 
pointed to  these  leadership  positions  in 
the  postal  service. 

My  amendment  would  provide  two 
basic  methods  of  filling  postmaster 
vacancies;  the  first  means,  being  by  pro- 
motion from  within  the  career  postal 
service.  Second,  in  case  there  was  no 
qualified  career  employee  present  or 
available  for  such  a  promotion,  the  ap- 
pointee would  be  obtained  from  a  regis- 
ter of  eligibles  determined  by  competi- 
tive civil  service  examination. 

These  past  few  months  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  elimination  of  politics 
from  the  post  office,  and  a  great  deal 
about  merit  promotion.  But  as  it  now 
stands  S.  1583  does  not  provide  for  merit 
promotion— it  simply  permits  the  Post- 
master General  to  hand'e  this  matter 
anyway  he  may  desire.  Having  noted  the 


lack  of  merit  promotion  entailed  in  the 
filling  of  major  positions  in  the  head- 
quarters office  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  respective  regional  of- 
fices, I  have  some  reservations  about  giv- 
ing any  Postmaster  General  such  carte 
blanche  authority.  The  present  Post- 
master Greneral  seems  to  regard  prior 
private  corporate  service  only  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  postal  service  pro- 
motion, wholly  ignoring  the  faithful 
postal  force.  History,  I  feel,  would  not 
look  favorably  on  a  Congress  which  elim- 
inated so-called  "political  considera- 
tions" from  this  appointment  process  and 
then  merely  substituted  a  form  of  cor- 
porate favoritism  in  its  place. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  over 
700.000  dedicated  employees  in  our  postal 
service.  Experience  is  one  of  the  major 
attributes  a  prospective  postmaster 
should  possess.  I  would  hope  that  those 
who  truly  believe  in  a  merit  selection 
process  and  in  merit  promotion  from 
within  the  postal  service  will  support  my 
amendment  to  S.  1583. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
VETERANS'  EDUCATION  TRAIN- 
ING AND  MANPOWER  BILLS  BE- 
FORE VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE BY  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to 
announce  at  this  time  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  will  hold  hearings  on 
August  4  and  5  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  fol- 
lowing bills  pertaining  to  veterans'  edu- 
cation, training,  and  manpower:  S.  1088, 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits>  ;  S.  2506,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  June  30.  1969.  and  a  proposed 
amendment  to  that  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced today;  S.  2668.  which  I  introduced 
on  July  18;  and  S.  2700,  which  I  intro- 
duced today. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  receive 
testimony  from  a  broad  range  of  wit- 
nesses in  addition  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  I  consider  these 
hearings  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  how 
the  Nation  can  best  offer  education, 
training,  and  manpower  assistance  to 
veterans,  particularly  those  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds,  so  as  to  Increase 
substantially  their  current  very  low  rate 
of  participation  In  the  GI  bill  programs. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee' on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Monday,  July  28.  1969,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations; 

Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  incorpoi-ator  of  the  corporation  au- 
thorized by  section  902(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Ui-ban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
vice  Edgar  F.  Kaiser. 

Thomas  Hal  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  term  expiring  June 
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30.  1973.  vice  Michael  Greenebaum,  term 
expired. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Presidei't,  I  wish  to  announce  that  on 
Wednesday.  July  30.  1969,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing pertaining  to  ixjssible  conflicts  of 
interest  by  Hamer  H.  Budge,  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  5302  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
July  31,  1969.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Almeric  L.  Christian,  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  a  term  of  8 
years,  vice  Walter  A.  Gordon,  resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  Subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <  Mr.  Hruska  ) . 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary ; 

Harry  D.  Berglund,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  diFtrict  of 
Minnesota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  F.  Malchow. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  July  31, 1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALL  WHO  PLAYED  AN 
IMPORTANT  ROLE  IN  APOLLO   11 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
so  rightfully  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
three  brave  Americans  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  Apollo  11  mis- 
sion. Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrin,  and 
Michael  Collins,  we  should  also  pause  to 
honor  others  who  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  bringing  success  to  this 
most  ambitious  goal. 

Starting  with  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine. 
Administrator,  there  are,  of  course,  thou- 


sands of  NASA  employees  and  industry 
personnel  without  whose  diligent  and 
persistent  efforts  the  flight  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  You  know  the 
names — Dr.  George  Mueller,  Gen.  Sam 
Phillips.  Dr.  Robert  GUruth,  Dr.  George 
Low.  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braim — and 
many,  many  others. 

But  there  are  a  few.  whose  names  have 
not  been  so  prominently  mentioned,  that 
I  should  like  to  recall  for  you  today. 

First,  of  course,  was  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  admonished  us.  in  1961, 
to  accept  this  challenge. 

Then  there  is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who, 
as  flrst  Chairman  of  the  Space  Commit- 
tee and  later  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and  then 
as  President  has  done  as  much  as  any 
man  to  see  us  on  this  course. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  charming 
Senator  from  Maine.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Space  Committee,  and  all  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  served  on  this  committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
through  the  years,  without  whose  sup- 
port we  could  not  have  funded  this 
program. 

We  should  not  forget  the  late  Robert 
S.  Kerr  and  Styles  Bridges  who  were 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member, 
respectively,  through  the  formative  years 
of  the  program. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  we  would  have  ac- 
complished this  goal  today  without  the 
driving  leadership  of  Jim  Webb,  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  thrcugh  the  critical  pe- 
riod ind  his  predecessor,  T.  Keith  Glen- 
nan.  vvho  was  the  first  Administrator  of 
NASA. 

We  must  certainly  not  forget  the  late 
Dt  .  Hugh  Dryder  ,  who  was  longtime  Di- 
rector of  NAC/.  and  Deputy  Admlnls- 
ti-ator  of  NASA,  whose  wise  and  experi- 
enced counsel  was  invaluable  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans.  now  Secretar>- 
of  the  Air  Foice.  was  Ass(x;iate  and  then 
")eputy  Director  of  NASA  at  the  time 
when  critical  decisions  were  being  made. 

We  surely  must  mention  Edward  H. 
White.  Virgil  Grlssom.  and  Roger  Chaf- 
fee who  gave  their  lives  in  the  tragic 
Apollo  104  accident,  and  Astronauts 
Charles  Bassett  11.  Theodore  Freeman. 
Edward  Givens.  Jr.,  Elliot  See.  Jr..  and 
Clifton  Williams.  Jr.,  who.  although  they 
were  never  able  to  reach  their  dreams  of 
space  flight,  died  in  the  service  of  their 
countrj'   in   the   space   program. 

There  are,  of  course,  many,  many 
others  I  could  mention.  But  perhaps  the 
credits  should  go  to  all  of  mankind, 
whose  evolution  of  millions  of  years  has 
led  us  to  this  remarkable  step  into 
infinity. 


SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  majority  lead- 
er, Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  and  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  the  same  State — 
Montana.  As  we  all  know,  Mike  Mans- 
field has  been  the  subject  of  many  trib- 
utes, features,  and  news  columns  here 
and  in  the  national  press. 

An  article  published  in  the  Park 
County  News,  Livingston,  Mont.,  on  June 
19,  1969,  gives  us  some  insight  of  how 


Montanans  think  about  him.  The  editor. 
Fred  J.  Martin,  gives  us  a  fine  appraisal 
of  this  man  and  his  approach  to  politics 
and  issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 
Montana's    Mike    Mansfielo    Is    Tolerant. 

Pair,      Respects     Viewpoint     of     Other 

Fellow 

Mike  Mansfield,  who  as  majority  leader  of 
the  United  States  Senate  holds  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  coveted  spots  in  the 
American  government,  has  a  superb  quality — 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  other  fellow  to 
his  or  her  opinions. 

Despite  his  powerful  post,  Mike  Is  still 
the  same  as  he  was  as  an  Army  Gl.  a  U.S. 
Marine,  a  Navy  recruit,  a  Butte  miner  while 
attending  the  Montana  School  of  Mines,  an 
assistant  professor  of  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  at  Missoula,  or  a  Con- 
gressman or  Senator.  He's  very  much  aware 
that  what's  happened  to  him  in  Washington 
as  a  Congressman  and  U.S.  Senator  wouldn't 
have  been  p>ossible  without  the  support  of 
his  fellow  Montanans. 

Sunday,  he  completed  a  whirlwind  tour  of 
Montana  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
candidacy  of  John  Melcher,  Porsnh  veteri- 
narian and  legislator,  for  Congress  from  the 
Eastern  Montana  district,  but  also  to  report 
to  his  constituency.  En  route  from  Billings 
and  with  stops  at  communities  along  the  way 
he  arrived  in  Livingston  late  Wednesday. 
June  11.  to  spend  the  night  here  at  the  Mur- 
ray hotel.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  old 
Butte  friend.  Ole  Reardon  of  Great  Palls,  who 
usually  drives  him  around  the  state.  After 
dinner  he  visited  with  Chairman  Jim  Beamer 
and  Sec.  Bemice  McGee  of  the  Park  County 
Democratic  Central  Comm. 

The  Montana  senator  was  in  a  relaxed 
mood,  vet  was  quick  to  recognize  those  who 
smiled  and  greeted  him  as  he  was  having  din- 
ner at  Martin's.  As  we  sat  there  we  wondered 
what  gave  Mike  his  stature,  his  ability  to  win 
support  from  jxilltlcal  friends  and  foes  and  to 
hold  their  respect. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  positive  convictions. 
He  isn't  a  "yes"  man  to  anyone  He  didn't 
hesitate  to  disagree  with  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  when  he  was  majority  leader,  vice 
president  or  president,  and  he  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  disagree  with  President  Richard 
Nixon.  But,  he  recognizes  above  all  else  the 
other  fellow's  right  to  disagree  with  him  He 
obviously,  and  says  so  publicly.  Intends  to 
give  the  new  Administration  his  cooperation 
and  not  to  put  roadblocks  in  their  path 

He  doesn't  believe  in  prejudging  or  con- 
demning another's  conviction  without  de- 
bate and  discussion.  He  doesn't  become  as- 
cible  or  belligerent,  but  tries  through 
the  process  of  reasoning  and  persuasion  to 
achieve  a  concensus.  When  one  understands 
the  sharp  philosophical  differences  and  per- 
sonality makeup  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  the  liberals  of  some  industrial 
states  and  the  conservative  Southern  sena- 
tors, the  different  makeups  of  individual 
senators,  the  pressures  from  various  groups. 
It  Is  understandable  that  the  effort  to  get  a 
meeting  of  minds  to  make  progress  isn't 
easy.  Mike  gets  along  with  Minority  Leader 
Everett  Dirksen  and  the  Majority  whip.  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy.  That's  hla»job. 

Mike's  prescription  Is  to  deal  with  the 
issues,  not  personalities.  He  does  have  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  party,  which 
after  all  has  maintained  him  in  office.  Just 
as  he  has  a  loyalty  to  the  Senate,  but  in 
the  final  analysis  his  decisions,  tvs  we  have 
observed  and  heard  him  reiterate  down 
through  the  years,  is  to  all  the  people  of 
Montana.  He's  grateful  for  what  Montanans 
have  done  for  him  and  he  hopes  th*t  he 
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can  continue  to  hold  their  confidence.  He 
wants  to  win  reelection  and  Intends  to  seek 
his  fourth  term  In  1970.  Perhaps  he  Isn't 
the  wheeler  and  dealer  allying  himself  with 
under  the  table  dickering  and  trading,  but 
he's  honest  which  Is  more  than  can  be  said 
about  some  others  In  public  life.  As  we  talked 
with  him  last  week  he  seemed  relaxed,  was 
ready  to  answer  any  question  propounded 
to  him  and  to  lay  his  cards  on  the  table. 
He's  tolerant  of  the  other  fellow's  point  of 
view.  Montana  can  be  proud  of  him. 


He  concluded  by  saying,  "The  East-West 
Center's  basic  goal  Is  the  interchange  of 
knowledge  between  East  and  West  to  In- 
crease mutual  understanding.  This  exchange 
of  knowledge  also  applies  to  technical  mat- 
ters." 


MILWAUKEE  FIRM  PLAYS  ROLE  IN 
SOLVING  HUNGER 


ACTIVITIES  OF  EAST-WEST  CENTER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  recent 
press  release  from  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter. I  believe  the  story  it  tells  well  ex- 
emplifies what  we  have  to  gain  from  in- 
ternational cooperation,  specifically  from 
the  activities  of  the  East-West  Center. 
The  contributions  of  Dr.  Purusato 
Kazuo.  a  Japanese  botanist,  will  long 
benefit  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  our 
many  visitors  from  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Th«re  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HoNOLULn.  Hawaii.— A  Japanese  botanist 
who  participated  in  an  East-West  Center 
sponsored  training  program  held  in  Hawaii 
in  1968  has  repaid  his  Hawaiian  hosts  by 
developing  a  carnation  specially  suited  for 
making  leis  and  a  hybrid  strawberry  that 
will  grow  in  Hawaii. 

While  In  Hawaii  to  study  local  plant  life. 
Dr.  Purusato  Kazuo.  director  of  the  Shlzuoka 
Prefectural  Useful  Botanical  Garden,  noticed 
that  the  calyx  (green  base)  of  the  carnation 
flowers  had  to  be  broken  in  order  to  string 
them  for  making  leis. 

The  process  seemed  inefficient  to  Dr.  Kazuo. 
So  when  he  returned  to  Japan,  he  cross-bred 
various  carnations  until  he  created  a  flower 
with  a  much  shorter  calyx — hence,  no  need 
to  break  it. 

Dr.  Horace  Clay,  the  director  of  the  train- 
ing program  which  brought  Dr.  Kazuo  to 
Hawaii,  passed  through  Japan  recently  and 
was  given  seed  samples  of  the  new  carnation 
by  his  former  student. 

Perhaps  it  wont  be  long  before  Hawaiian 
lei-makers  will  be  able  to  increase  their  lei- 
making  prodixtion  due  to  Dr.  Kazuos  Initia- 
tive. 

Very  few  people  have  ever  heard  of  Hawai- 
ian strawberries,  but  they  can  be  found 
growing  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Haleakala  on 
Maul.  Admittedly  they  are  white  in  color 
and  dont  taste  very  good,  but  thev  are  straw- 
berries 

Dr  Kazuo  also  took  seeds  of  these  straw- 
berries back  to  Japan  determined  to  Improve 
their  color  and  taste.  After  crossing  the  seeds 
with  a  Japanese  red  strawberry,  he  succeeded 
in  producing  a  good-tasting,  hardier  straw- 
berry that  looked  like  a  strawberry  should. 
Dr  Clay  also  brought  some  of  these  hybrid 
seeds  back  with  him  so  residents  of  Hawaii 
mav  soon  be  able  to  enjoy  home  grown 
strawberries. 

For  Dr  Clay,  a  senior  program  officer  for 
the  East-West  Centers  Institute  for  Tech- 
nical Interchange,  there  is  an  Important  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  these  seeds. 

"We  Americans  assume  that  technical  In- 
terchange is  a  one  way  street."  he  stated. 

"To  many  of  us,  the  United  States  Is  the 
expert  teacher  and  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  are  the  untrained  students 
seeking  our  help.  We  often  forget  that  the 
East  can  provide  us  with  valuable  technical 
knowledge  as  well." 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  role  being  played  by 
the  Krause  Milling  Co.  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  himger  and  malnutrition  throughout 
the  world.  The  high-protein  CSM.  or 
com-soy-milk  food  additive,  is  providing 
almost  every  necessary  nutrient  to  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  100  countries.  In  an 
age  when  man  can  walk  on  the  Moon, 
the  problem  of  hunger  on  earth  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Just  as  the  first  step  onto 
the-  Moon  was  a  "giant  leap  for  man- 
kind," the  development  and  distribution 
of  CSM  represents  a  giant  leap  toward 
erasing  hunger  from  the  entire  world.  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Krause  on  his  com- 
pany's important  contribution  to  this 
efTort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  CSM,  reprinted 
from  the  War  on  Hunger  magazine,  and 
the  accompanying  letter  from  Charles  A. 
Krause,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Protein-Rich  CSM  Nourishes  Millions 

Around  the  World 
When  the  "Christmas  Ship"  FORRA  left 
Newport  News,  Va.,  In  early  January  it 
carried  4.5  million  pounds  of  CSM  (corn- 
soy-mllk)  destined  for  the  starving  children 
of  Blafra. 

This  Ufe-savlng  CSM  cargo  was  part  of 
more  than  750  million  pounds  of  the  low 
cost,  high  protein,  multi-use  food  which 
have  been  sent  overseas  since  the  Initial 
shipment  In  September,  1966. 

Highly  versatile  CSM  enjoys  ready  accent- 
ance  in  scores  of  countries  as  an  Ingredient 
in  nutritious  gruels,  soups  and  soft  breads 
for  children.  It  can  be  easily  used  in  pre- 
paring dough  for  the  chapatl  of  India,  the 
tortilla  of  Mexico  and  many  other  native 
dishes  of   both   East  and   West. 

In  Indonesia,  CARE  distributes  CSM  dally 
to  more  than  200.000  school  children  and 
Is  making  plans  to  teach  parents  the  Im- 
portance of  good  nutrition. 

In  Vietnam,  AID'S  Food  for  Freedom  offi- 
cers have  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pamphlets  giving  instructions  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  CSM  and  other  PL 
480  commodities.  The  voluntary  agencies 
are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  educate 
mothers  to  the  high  nutritive  value  of  CSM. 
combined  efforts  in  development 
CSM  was  developed  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  American  Corn  Millers'  Federa- 
tion, the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  orig- 
inally produced  as  a  supplement  for  nonfat 
dry  milk  at  a  time  when  the  milk  was  in 
short  supply  during  the  middle  1960s  and 
has  since  gained  wide  recognition  on  Its 
own. 

Ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of  CSM 
come  from  the  corn  Held,  dairy  farms,  soy- 
bean fields  and  chemical  works  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  mixture  of  63.8  percent  proc- 
essed cornmeal,  24.2  percent  toasted  defatted 
soy  flour.  5  percent  nonfat  dry  milk,  5  per- 
cent vegetable  oil  and  2  percent  vltamln- 
mlneral  and  Iodized  salt  iire-mlx. 


Companies  currently  producing  CSM  for 
Pood  for  PYeedom  use  in  developing  nations 
include:  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Krause  Milling  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  Lauhoff  Grain  Co.,  Danville,  111. 
and  Its  Crete  Mills  Division,  also  of  Dan- 
ville; and  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

Their  blended  product  contains  20  percent 
protein  and  has  an  adjusted  protein  efficiency 
ratio  of  2.48.  It  is  almost  completely  pre- 
cooked, bran-free,  bland  in  flavor  and  smooth 
in  texture. 

Just  a  small  amount  of  CSM  will  supply 
a  child  with  many  of  the  necessary  dally 
nutrients  with  the  exception  of  ascorbic 
acid  (vitamin  C).  It  can  be  invaluable  dur- 
ing the  period  in  a  child's  life  when  lack 
of  proper  food  can  seriously  damage  both 
his  body  and  his  mind. 

Although  CSM  has  met  with  remarkable 
acceptability,  particularly  for  infant  and 
child  feeding,  everyone  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram is  continually  looking  for  ways  to  make 
it  better. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  AID,  tex- 
tile and  paper  bag  manufacturers  and  corn 
millers  cooperate  on  studies  to  produce  the 
finest  possible  Insect -resistant  packaging  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  improve  delivery  of  CSM 
in  diverse  climates  and  under  a  variety  of 
storage  conditions. 

Individual  millers  research  new  grinds  and 
formulas  of  CSM  and  attempt  to  find  solu- 
tions for  some  of  the  inevitable  problems 
which  arise  as  a  completely  novel  food  prod- 
uct Is  introduced  to  millions  of  children  and 
adults  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  cultures  in 
approximately  100  countries. 

UNICEP  has  referred  to  CSM  as  'the 
first  attempt  in  history  to  introduce  a  new 
food  product  simultaneously  to  millions  of 
people  on  a  world-wide  basis.  "  CSM's  success 
is  expected  to  be  a  big  help  In  paving  the  way 
for  the  acceptance  of  other  new  products  and 
other  new  methods. 

Krause  Milling  Co., 
Milwaukee.  June  23.  1969. 
Hon.   William    Proxmire. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  are  enclosing 
several  reprints  of  an  article  which  appeared 
as   the   cover  story    in   the   April    1969    issue 
of   War   on   Hunger,   the   Agency   for  Inter- 
national  Development  monthly  publication. 

CSM — the  full  nutrition  food — is  continu- 
ing to  economically  feed  a  large  portion  of 
the  world's  hungry  people.  Over  950.000.000 
pounds  of  CSM  has  been  distributed  overseas 
to  date  and  effort  is  currently  being  made  to 
introduce  the  CSM  full  nutrition  food  con- 
cept into  our  domestic  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition program. 

Your  continuing  Interest  In  CSM  is  greatly 
appreciated.  If  you  desire  additional  copies 
of  the  enclosure  for  distribution,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Krause. 
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THE  APOLLO  PROGRAM  AND 
"GENERAL  ANONYMOUS" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
recovery  today  of  the  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts, it  is  appropriate  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  a  man  largely  responsible  for  the 
unprecedented  success  of  this  mission,  its 
director,  Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips. 

General  Phillips  is  the  subject  of  a 
profile  which  appears  In  today's  Wash- 
ington Star  under  the  byline  of  Sanders 
Lamont.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


"General  Anonymous":   Apollo  Director 
Made  "Systems"  Go 
(By  Sanders  Lamont) 

Call  him  General  Anonymous. 

He  could  walk  around  the  Apollo  launch 
pad  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Pla.,  unrecognized  by 
the  majority  of  workers. 

But  despite  such  anonymity,  he  is  the  man 
who  has  been  responsible  for  spending  over 
$30  billion  in  tax  money,  for  creation  of  the 
most  sophisticated  missile  system  In  history, 
and — his  current  Job — sending  men  to  land 
on  the  moon. 

Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  48,  Is  winding 
tip  five  years  as  director  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. Quietly  confident,  hard-nosed,  ef- 
ficient, he  appears  neither  to  seek  nor  to 
dodge  the  limelight.  Tall  and  erect,  he's 
known  to  military  men,  congressmen  and 
presidents  as  a  man  who  gets  things  done. 
minuteman  post 

In  1959,  as  an  obscure  Air  Force  colonel,  he 
took  over  the  faltering  Minuteman  program. 
Under  his  direction,  the  Minuteman  was  a 
success  on  its  first  test.  The  missiles  went  Into 
silos  around  the  country  a  year  ahead  of 
schedule. 

College  professors  know  Phillips  as  the 
father  of  "systems  engineering"  or  "systems 
management,"  a  method  that  Is  revolutioniz- 
ing American  Industry. 

Dr.  Wernher  Von  Braun,  the  German-born 
expert  who  designed  America's  moon  rocket, 
credits  Apollo's  success  to  Phillips'  manage- 
ment techniques.  Many  now  regard  the 
•ophlstlcated  techniques  developed  around 
Apollo  as  the  chief  spin-off  from  the  entire 
space  project. 

Others  describe  Phillips  In  more  unflatter- 
ing terms — but  not  to  his  face.  They  remem- 
ber him  as  author  of  the  "Phillips  Report.  "  a 
critical  assessment  of  space  contractors' 
workmanship  on  the  Apollo  spacecraft  In 
which  three  astronauts  died  during  a  flre. 
The  report,  made  before  the  fire,  got  into 
public  print,  even  though  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  secret  Intra-agency  letter. 

After  10  years  of  frenetic  living — five  years 
on  Minuteman  and  five  on  Apollo — the  gen- 
eral reportedly  longs  for  a  quiet  military  as- 
signment. "The  Job  of  program  director  Is 
very  demanding,"  he  said.  "And  10  years  In 
the  hot  seat  Is  a  long,  long  time." 

Like  many  other  men  at  the  top,  Phillips 
has  discovered  that  the  role  of  commander  Is 
a  lonely  one,  with  no  one  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility. For  example,  it  was  Phillips  who 
decided  to  send  the  Apollo  8  crew  around  the 
moon  last  December,  although  men  had 
never  flown  on  the  Saturn  5  rocket  before. 

"In  my  mind,  it  was  a  private  and  pwrsonal 
thing,"  he  said. 

mark  of  environment 

Early  environment,  as  well  as  education, 
clearly  helped  to  shape  Phillips  for  the  lonely 
responsibility  of  command  he  was  to  have 
In  later  life. 

Born  in  an  isolated  lumber  town  In  Ari- 
zona, he  moved  a  few  years  later  with  his 
family  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  1942  with 
a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  and  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Army. 

After  flight  training,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  a  fighter  pilot — another  occupation 
calling  for  split-second  decisions  where  er- 
rors could  be  fatal.  Phillips  served  two  com- 
bat tours  in  England.  A  much  decorated  ma- 
jor at  war's  end.  he  stayed  on  three  years  in 
Europe  before  returning  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  earn  a  master's  degree. 

He  still  loves  to  fiy.  During  flights  around 
the  country  he  sometimes  takes  over  the  con- 
trols from  NASA  pilots. 

Throughout  the  1950s.  Phillips  remained 
in  the  background,  working  on  a  series  of 
research  and  development  Jobs.  His  assign- 
ments included  a  totir  in  England  to  help 
write  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  on  use  of  the  Thor  missile. 


In  1964,  the  space  agency  borrowed  him 
from  the  Minuteman  program,  named  him 
deputy  director.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
named  director  of  the  Apollo  program. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MIKE  KIRWAN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  Congress  has  played  a  more 
important  and  more  constructive  role  in 
the  development  of  our  national  water 
resources  than  Representative  Michael 
J.  KiRWAN  of  the  19th  District  of  Ohio.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, he  has  performed  over  the 
years  real  and  needful  service  in  the 
cause  of  water  resource  development 
throughout  the  Ohio  River  Basin  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  During  his  more 
than  32  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  has  dedicated  himself 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  salute  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  this 
service,  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association,  on  April  18,  1969,  established 
the  Michael  J.  Kirwan  Award  for  Out- 
standing Service  in  the  Cause  of  Ohio 
River  Basin  Water  Resource  Develop- 
ment to  be  awarded  each  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
to  establish  this  award  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolutions   Establishing  the  Michael  J. 

Kirwan   Award  for  Outstanding   Service 

in  the  Cause  of  Ohio  River  Basin  Water 

Resource  Development 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan 
has  served  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  representative  of  the  Nineteenth 
District  of  Ohio  since  1937,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations during  the  past  26  years,  the  Chair- 
man of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  from  1949  to  1965  and  the 
Chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  since  that  time:  and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Kirwan,  through- 
out his  long  and  distinguished  career  in  Con- 
gress, has  dedicated  himself  zealously  and 
steadfastly  and  with  incomparable  skill  and 
effectiveness  to  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  for  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans  and  their  posterity: 
and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Kirwan  has  long 
recognized  the  vital  role  of  water  resource 
development  In  the  task  of  building  a 
stronger,  more  prosperous  and  more  beauti- 
ful America  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
all  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  has 
rendered  unique  and  Invaluable  public  serv- 
ice In  the  attainment  of  these  goals,  earning 
thereby  national  and  International  renown, 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  Congressional 
colleagues  and  the  affection  and  gratitude  of 
countless  citizens  throughout  his  beloved 
America:  and 

Whereas,  the  outstanding  progress  of  the 
water  resource  development  program  In  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  for  flood  control,  pollution 
abatement,  water  supply,  navigation,  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and 
other  beneficial  purposes  has  been  due  In 
decisive  measure  to  Congressman  Klrwan's 
s>Tnpathetlc  understanding  and  powerful 
support:  and 

Whereas,  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  As- 
sociation considers  it  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  it  manifest  its  deep  appreciation 
for  Congressman  Klrwan's  unexcelled  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  water  resource  devel- 


opment m  the  Ohio  River  Basin  and 
throughout  the  Nation  in  an  appropriate  and 
enduring  form; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  In 
honor  of  Congressman  Kirwan  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  Ohio  River  Basin,  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association  hereby  es- 
tablishes the  Michael  J.  Kirwan  Award  for 
Outstanding  Service  In  the  Cause  of  Ohio 
River  Basin  Water  Resource  Development,  to 
be  granted  not  more  frequently  than  once  a 
year  to  such  person  as  may  be  deemed 
worthy  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association,  such  reward  to  be  In  the  form 
of  a  Certificate  suitably  inscribed;  and 

Resolved  further,  that  Congressman  Kir- 
wan be  Invited  to  present  the  first  such 
award  at  the  1969  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Association;  and 

Resolved  further,  that  the  proper  officers 
of  this  Association  be  and  they  are  hereby 
directed  to  present  a  certified  copy  of  these 
Recitals  and  Resolutions  to  Congressman 
Kirwan. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Recitals 
^d  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Improvement  Association  at  a  meeting  duly 
called  and  held  In  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 
on  April  18,  1969 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO 
RUMANIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
add  my  support  for  President  Nixon's 
forthcoming  visit  to  Rumania.  Duiing 
his  election  campaign.  Mr.  Nixon  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  tiavel  in  search 
of  peace.  His  visit  to  Rumania  is  such  a 
quest,  and  I  believe  his  visit  is  likely  to 
constitute  a  step  toward  peace  and  im- 
proved world  relations. 

I  cannot  foresee  any  possibility  that 
the  President's  visit  would  not  at  least 
encourage  improved  international  rela- 
tions. Rumanian  President  Ceausescu 
extended  the  invitation  to  President 
Nixon.  The  Soviet  Union  has  indicated 
that  it  does  not  view  the  visit  as  any 
form  of  affront.  Rumania  is  a  country 
which  is  seeking  its  own  foreign  policy. 
It  is  a  country  striving  to  maintain  rela- 
tions with  all  the  world  powers. 

President  Nixon  has  traveled  within 
Communist  countries  before,  and  each 
time  his  methods  of  diplomacy  have  met 
with  some  degree  of  success.  He  values 
the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions, and  he  respects  their  views. 

There  is  no  endeavor  more  important 
than  the  quest  for  peace.  While  I  hope 
the  visit  to  Rumania  will  result  in  a 
significant  step  toward  peace.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  at  the  very  least,  it  should 
establish  a  dialog  with  one  Communist 
country  which  desires  to  live  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world,  rather 
than  pursue  a  policy  which  seeks  to 
dominate  it. 

For  this  reason.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  visit  Rumania,  and  I 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  venture. 


JAPAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  ONLY 
MAJOR  POWERS  FAILING  TO 
RATIFY  GENEVA  PROTOCOL  OF 
1925 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Geneva,  in  1925.  at  a  conference  called 
to  consider  the  commercial  sale  of  arms, 
the  United  States  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  gas  warfare.  The  result  was  the 
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international  agreement — now  known  as 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 — banning 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. 

More  than  60  countries — among  them 
all  members  of  the  NATO  alliance,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  including  Russia,  and  Com- 
munist China— have  ratified  the  Proto- 
col. Ironically,  at  this  time  almost  45 
years  later,  of  the  major  powers  only 
Japan  and  the  United  States  have  failed 
to  ratify. 

It  seems  wise  to  me.  in  view  of  the 
alarmingly  rapid  development  of  these 
weapons  now  taking  place,  to  re-examine 
the  reasoning  behind  our  action  and  to 
reconsider  the  possibility  of  ratifying 
this  agreement.  In  order  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  further  study  of  this 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  agree- 
ment be  printed  in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use 
IN    War    of   Asphyxiating.    Poisonous   oh 
Other     Gases,     and     of     Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare — Signed  at  Geneva 
'  JcNETT.  1925 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries,  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  Governments: 

Whereas  the  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has  been  Justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world; 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  such  use  has 
been  declared  in  Treaties  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Powers  of  the  world  axe  Parties:  and 
To  the  end  that  this  prohlblUon  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  binding  alike  the  conscience  and 
the  practice  of  nations:  Declare:  That  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  already  Parties  to  Treaties  prohibiting 
such  use.  accept  this  prohibition,  agree  to 
extend  this  prohibition  to  the  use  of  bac- 
teriological methods  of  warfare  and  agree  to 
be  bound  as  between  themselves  according 
to  the  terms  of  this  declaration. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  exert 
every  effort  to  induce  other  States  to  accede 
to  the  present  Protocol.  Such  accession  will 
be  notified  to  the  Government  of  the  FYench 
RepubUc.  and  by  the  latter  to  all  signatory 
and  acceding  Powers,  and  will  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  notification  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  French 
and  English  texts  are  both  authentic,  shall 
be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  bear 
today's  date. 

The  ratifications  of  the  present  Protocol 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  which  will  at  once  notify 
the  deposit  of  such  ratification  to  each  of 
the  signatory  and  acceding  Powers. 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  and 
ascension  to  the  present  Protocol  will  remain 
dep>osited  In  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic. 

The  present  Protocol  will  come  into  force 
for  each  signatory  Power  as  from  the  date 
of  deposit  of  its  ratification,  and.  from  that 
moment,  each  Power  will  be  bound  as  regards 
other  powers  which  have  already  def>osited 
their  ratifications. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Geneva  In  a  single  copy,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  June,  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Five. 


A   SALUTE   TO   AMERICA'S   APOLLO 
11    ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  only  a  day  of  national  triumph 
but  also  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving. 
This  Nation  has  achieved  one  of  its  goals 
for  this  decade — that  of  landing  men  on 
the  moon  and  returning  them  safely  to 
earth  before  1970.  And  today,  these  three 
men,  whose  names  will  forever  stand 
with  the  greatest  of  explorers  have  re- 
turned safely  home.  The  sailors  of  the 
si>ace  ocean  are  home  from  the  sea. 

But  today,  perhaps  the  most  fitting 
tribute  we  can  give  to  these  brave  Amer- 
icans is  not  to  boast  of  past  triumphs 
but  to  think  of  future  challenges.  For  the 
step  we  have  made,  however  large  it  may 
seem  to  us  now.  Is  only  a  first  step  on  a 
great  journey  whose  destination  lies  be- 
yond our  vision. 

On  this  most  joyous  of  days,  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  the  words  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  challenged  our  Nation  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  in  this  decade,  said 
at  the  dedication  of  Aerospace  Medical 
Health  Center  in  San  Antonio  on  No- 
vember 21,  1963,  in  the  last  24  hours  of 
his  life: 

Prank  O'Connor,  the  Irish  writer,  tells  in 
one  of  his  books  how,  as  a  boy,  he  and  his 
friends  would  make  their  way  across  the 
countryside,  and  when  they  came  to  an  or- 
cliard  wall  that  seemed  too  high  to  permit 
their  voyage  to  continue,  they  took  off  their 
hats  and  tossed  them  over  the  wall — and 
then  they  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  them. 

This  Nation  has  tossed  its  cap  over  the 
wall  of  space,  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
follow  It.  Whatever  the  difflcultles,  they  will 
be  overcome.  Whatever  the  hazards,  they 
must  be  guarded  against.  With  the  vital  help 
of  this  Aerospace  Medical  Center,  with  the 
help  of  all  those  who  labor  in  the  space  en- 
deavor, with  the  help  and  support  of  all 
Americans,  we  will  climb  this  wall  with  safe- 
ty and  with  speed — and  we  shall  then  ex- 
plore the  wonders  of  the  other  side. 


ABM  CRITICS  AND  THE  MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  many 
comments  have  been  made,  both  in  the 
Chamber  and  in  the  news  media,  about 
the  so-called  military-industrial  com- 
plex. Through  some  eerie  thought  proc- 
ess, this  has  become  a  condemnation  of 
the  very  people  upon  whom  we  depend 
for  national  security. 

Recently,  one  of  our  eminent  journal- 
ists, Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoflf,  wrote  an 
article,  published  in  the  July  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  noting  this  phenomenon  and 
pointing  out  that  most  of  the  problems 
we  have  encormtered  can  be  attributed 
to  civilians,  not  the  military.  Further- 
more, he  went  on  to  state  that  these 
persons  were  civilians  in  previous  ad- 
ministrations, not  in  the  present  one. 

On  July  6.  1969,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
published  an  excellent  editorial  com- 
menting on  this  confusion.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Criticism  for  Oblique  Purposes 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  Washington  correspodent 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  says  that  there 
Is  plenty  to  criticize  In  the  operations  of  the 
department  of  defense,  but  he  objects  to 
attempts  to  misapply  the  criticism  to  wholly 
unrelated  subjects. 

Writing  in  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Mollenhoff 
says  that  the  news  media  have  been  tardy 
m  calling  public  attention  to  a  decade  of 
corruption,  mismanagement,  and  waste  in 
the  Pentagon.  He  Is  especially  critical  of 
broadcast  Journalism  for  following  the  official 
line  and  says  that  many  writers  gave  fawning 
and  noncrltlcal  coverage  to  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

"Reporters,"  Mollenhoff  says,  "have  placed 
the  blame  for  waste,  corruption,  and  mis- 
management at  the  feet  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  "  Without  using  names, 
admirals  and  generals  are  pictured  as  corrupt 
or  stupid.  Senators  and  congressmen  are 
often  characterized  as  incompetent  or  cor- 
rupt parties  to  the  waste  of  billions,  tho  no 
details  are  spelled  out. 

"Some  of  the  wrliters  seemed  bent  uf>on 
proving  a  preconceived  notion  that  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  the  senior  men  on  the 
armed  services  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  bosses  of  defense  industries 
have  conspired  to  push  the  United  States 
into  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  other  confronta- 
tions for  the  sake  of  business  profits,  promo- 
tions, and  political  deals. 

"Certainly  there  has  been  waste  and  mis- 
management, but  the  evidence  hardly  sus- 
tains the  general  conspiracy  theory.  Some- 
how many  of  the  stories  ignore  the  dominant 
role  of  the  political  bosses  at  the  Pentagon 
or  tend  to  absolve  them  from  blame  for 
what  has  gone  wrong." 

Many  reports,  Mollenhoff  says,  give  the 
Impression  that  the  Nixon  administration 
or  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  has 
the  responsibility  for  what  took  place  in  1963 
or  in  1968.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  name  of 
former  Secretary  McNamara  mentioned  In 
a  critical  manner,  even  when  he  was  per- 
sonally involved  in  a  questionable  decision 
or  when  the  decision  was  dictated  out  of  his 
office  under  some  much-heralded  new  system 
that  was  to  save  billions  of  tax  dollars. 

"Frequently,"  Mollenhoff  writes,  "the  whole 
mess  of  scandals  originating  under  the  Ken- 
nedy or  Johnson  administrations  are  lump>ed 
together  and  presented  as  evidence  of  a 
general  Pentagon  laxity.  Then  this  Pentagon 
laxity  is  projected  Into  certain  waste  of 
money  if  President  Nixon's  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  program  is  permitted  to 
move  forward. 

"Certainly  past  scandals  should  serve  as 
a  warning  about  what  could  happen  tr  the 
ABM  in  the  future,  but  unless  there  is  a 
direct  connection  these  should  not  serve 
as  arguments  for  rejecting  a  program  that 
the  President  and  the  defense  secretary  be- 
lieve is  essential. 

"The  merits  of  constructing  the  Safeguard 
ABM  should  be  considered  by  the  press  and 
the  public  without  regard  for  scandals  of  an 
earlier  administration,  unless  there  is  some 
evidence  of  mlsjudgment  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Safeguard  decision  that  are 
clearly  linked  to  past  scandals." 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  secretarv  of  defense 
have  been  unfairly  attacked,  by  such  sena- 
tors as  Fulbright  and  McGovern,  not  only 
as  If  they  were  being  stubbornly  perverse 
in  arguing  for  the  ABM  defense  but  also 
as  If  they  were  solely  responsible  for  our 
being  at  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  for  the  ex- 
istence of  'the  military-industrial  complex." 
whereas  these  developments  arose  under  pre- 
vious administrations  The  carping  senators 
and  opposition  press  are  trying  to  use  apples 
to   make   arguments   against   oranges.   They 
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are  doing  the  same  thing  that  McNamara's 
assistant  secretAry  for  public  administration 
admitted  h»  was  trying  to  do — manage  the 
news  to  their  own  ends. 


EXPANOaKCj  THE  MORTGAGE 
■  MARKET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  9,  1969,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2577. 
to  help  support  the  mortgage  market 
during  periods  of  tight  money.  The  legis- 
lation would  extend  for  another  year  the 
flexible  authority  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  monetary  policy  and 
would  help  to  insure  a  steadier  supply  of 
funds  to  the  mortgage  market  during 
periods  of  tight  money. 

I  shall  outline  briefly  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  bill;  and  following  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

OUTLINE    OF    S.    2577,    A    BILL    TO    PROVIDE    ADDI- 
TIONAL     MORTGAGE      CREDIT,      INTRODUCED      BY 
SENATOR  WILLIAM   PROXMIRE  ON  JtU-V  9,   I960 
SECTION    1  :    RENEWAL  OF  RATE  CONTROL 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
section  extends  for  another  year  the  au- 
thority to  establish  flexible  ceilings  on 
rates  paid  by  financial  institutions  on 
time  and  savings  deposits.  The  authority 
was  first  enacted  by  Congress  during  the 
1966  credit  crunch  to  restrain  excessive 
competition  for  funds  by  commercial 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Unless  renewed  by  the  Congress,  the  au- 
thority expires  on  September  21,  1969. 

Under  the  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1966,  Public  Law  89-597,  and 
renewed  in  1967,  Public  Law  90-87.  and 
1968,  Public  Law  90-505,  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  can  establish  ceilings 
on  commercial  bank  certificates  of  de- 
posit— CD's — according  to  the  size  of 
the  deposit.  The  banking  agencies  have 
implemented  the  authority  by  establish- 
ing a  ceiling  of  5  percent  on  consumer 
type  CD's  of  less  thsm  $100,000  whereas 
larger  denomination  CD's  have  ceilings 
as  high  as  6 '4  percent.  The  small  denom- 
ination CD's  are  most  competitive  with 
savings  accounts  at  thrift  institutions 
while  the  larger  denomination  CD's  com- 
pete with  general  money  market  instru- 
ments. 

A  bank  CD  must  have  a  maturity  of  at 
least  30  days  to  qualify  at  the  5-percent 
rate.  Passbook  savings  accounts  which 
are  ordinarily  payable  on  demand  have 
a  celling  of  4  percent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  estab- 
lished these  ceilings  for  member  banks 
under  regulation  Q.  Identical  ceilings 
for  nonmember  insured  banks  have  been 
established  by  the  FDIC. 

Prior  to  the  1966  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  had  authority  under 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  to  prescribe 
rate  ceilings  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
issued  by  member  banks  although  It  did 
not  have  authority  to  establish  different 
ceilings  based  upon  the  size  of  the 
deposit. 


If  the  1966  legislation  Is  not  renewed, 
the  Board  would  have  to  revert  to  its 
earlier,  less  flexible  authority  under  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933.  This  means  the 
Board  would  either  have  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  small  denomination  bank 
CD's  or  lower  the  ceiling  on  large  de- 
nomination CD's.  If  It  did  the  former, 
commercial  banks  would  be  able  to  divert 
savings  from  thrift  institutions  with  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  homebullding 
industry;  if  it  did  the  later,  large  com- 
mercial banks  could  suffer  a  sharp  drop 
in  their  deposits  as  investors  placed  their 
funds  elsewhere.  Neither  alternative  is 
attractive,  hence  a  renewal  of  the  author- 
ity permitting  a  two-tier  rate  structure 
is  essential. 

The  1966  legislation  also  for  the  first 
time  gave  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  authority  to  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  interest  which  federally 
insured  savings  and  loan  associations  can 
pay  on  savings  deposits.  Under  this  au- 
thority, the  Bank  Board  has  established 
a  ceiling  of  4^4  percent  on  passbook  ac- 
counts and  514  percent  on  certificates  of 
deposit. 

The  1966  legislation  also  requires  that 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  FDIC  and  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  consult  with  one 
another  prior  to  establishing  deposit 
rate  ceilings  for  their  respective  insti- 
tutions. 

A  failure  to  renew  the  1966  legislation 
could  precipitate  another  rate  war  be- 
tween banks  and  thrift  institutions.  Sim- 
ilar unrestrained  competition  in  1966 
caused  thrift  institutions  to  lose  billions 
of  dollars  of  savings  to  commercial 
banks — savings  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  into  mortgage  investments. 

SECTION    2:    UNINSURED   INSTITUTIONS 

This  section  would  extend  the  1966 
deposit  rate  control  authority  to  State 
chartered  financial  institutions  which 
are  neither  insured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System.  The  FDIC 
would  be  authorized  to  establish  deposit 
rate  ceilings  for  uninsured  commercial 
banks  and  uninsured  mutual  savings 
banks.  The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
would  be  given  the  same  authority  over 
non-member,  non-insured  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  similar  type  insti- 
tutions. This  authority  would  expire 
after  1  year  unless  renewed  by  Congress. 

The  FDIC  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  would  be  empowered  to  enforce 
the  ceilings  established  under  this  sec- 
tion by  bringing  on  injunctive  action  in 
a  U.S.  District  Court, 

The  problem  of  uninsured  institutions 
is  particularly  acute  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts where  many  State  chartered 
thrift  institutions  rely  upon  State  rather 
than  Federal  deposit  insurance.  Finan- 
cial institutions  not  subject  to  Federal 
rate  ceilings  on  deposits  have  $11.5  bil- 
lion in  deposits  and  compete  directly  for 
savings  with  institutions  subject  to  Fed- 
eral rate  controls  having  $7.4  billion  in 
deposits. 

By  offering  higher  rates,  the  uncon- 
trolled institutions  have  been  able  to  di- 
vert deposits  from  controlled  institutions 
not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  in  neigh- 
boring States  as  well.  A  continuation  of 


this  trend  could  threaten  the  safety  of 
federally  insured  financial  institutions 
in  the  entire  New  England  region. 

SECTION  3  :  TREASURY  BORROWING  AUTHORITY 

This  section  amends  section  11  di  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  which 
authorizes  the  Federal  Home  Bank 
Board  to  borrow  up  to  $1  billion  from 
the  Treasury. 

The  legislation  requires  that  the  rate 
charged  on  such  borrowing  be  set  at 
the  current  market  yield  on  Treasur>'  ob- 
ligations. Existing  law  permits  borrow- 
ing at  a  lower  rate,  hence  the  proposed 
amendment  would  remove  any  subsidy 
involved  in  such  borrowing. 

The  legislation  also  provides  the  Treas- 
IU7  with  a  positive  mandate  from  the 
Congress  to  permit  such  borrowing  au- 
thority to  be  used  in  order  to  prevent  a 
drastic  reduction  in  housing  starts.  De- 
spite many  erratic  swings  in  housing 
construction,  the  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasurj'  has  never  been  used 
since  its  original  enactment  19  years  ago. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  indicates 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  authority  to  loan  to  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  "be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj',  when  alternative  means 
cannot  effectively  be  employed,  to  per- 
mit members  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  to  continue  to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket whenever  the  ability  to  supply  such 
funds  is  substantially  impaired  during 
periods  of  monetary  stringency  and  rap- 
idly rising  interest  rates," 

•The  funds  borrowed  from  the  Treasury 
would  be  reloaned  by  the  Bank  Board 
to  those  savings  and  loan  associations 
about  to  undergo  a  sharp  reduction  in 
their  volume  of  mortgage  lending.  Dur- 
ing periods  of  tight  money  and  rapidly 
rising  interest  rates,  many  savers  tend 
to  place  their  savings  directly  in  the 
securities  market  in  search  of  higher 
yielding  investments.  Moreover,  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  unable  to  com- 
pete for  funds  by  raising  their  deposit 
rate  since  they  are  tied  to  the  earnings 
on  their  mortgage  loans,  the  bulk  of 
which  were  made  in  earlier  years  at 
lower  yields.  Any  increase  in  deposit  rates 
must  be  paid  to  all  depositors,  whereas, 
the  yields  on  mortgage  loans  already 
made  do  not  increase. 

Because  of  this  structural  imbalance 
savings  and  loan  associations  tend  to  lose 
deposits  when  rates  rise  too  quickly.  A 
new  term  was  coined  during  the  1966 
credit  crunch  to  describe  the  process — 
"disintermediation."  The  loss  of  normal 
deposit  inflows  in  turn  requires  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  the  volume  of  mortgage 
lending.  During  the  1966  credit  crunch 
net  mortgage  loans  at  savings  and  loan 
associations  fell  by  $5  billion,  a  reduction 
of  65  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

One  way  m  which  savings  and  loan 
associations  can  obtain  funds  during  a 
tight  money  situation  is  to  go  directly  to 
the  money  market.  The  association  is 
able  to  pay  a  higher  rate  on  its  bor- 
rowed funds  without  raising  the  rate  paid 
to  all  of  its  depositors.  Borrowed  funds 
enable  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
compete  effectively  for  funds  in  order  to 
continue  supplying  a  reasonable  volume 
of  mortgage  credit. 
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The  most  effective  way  in  which  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  can  top  the 
money  market  is  through  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. The  home  loan  banks  can  issue 
consolidated  obligations  in  the  open  mar- 
ket at  attractive  rates  and  reloan  the 
proceeds  to  savings  and  loan  associations. 
In  effect,  the  home  loan  banks  can  re- 
verse the  process  of  disintermediation. 
Savings  which  are  diverted  from  savings 
and  loan  associations  into  the  money 
market  can  be  recaptured  by  the  home 
loan  banks  and  recycled  back  to  the 
very  same  savings  and  loan  associations. 
There  are  two  constraints  which  pre- 
vent the  home  loan  banks  from  recap- 
turing all  of  the  funds  lost  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  during  a  credit 
crunch.  The  first  is  the  veto  power  which 
the  Treasury  has  over  the  ability  of  the 
home  loan  banks  to  borrow  in  the  open 
market.  Thi.s  difficulty  is  remedied  under 
section  4  of  the  bill  which  removes  the 
veto  power. 

The  second  constraint  is  one  of  inter- 
est rates.  Even  if  the  home  loan  bank 
had  unlimited  borrowing  authority,  there 
is  so)ne  point  at  which  savings  and  loan 
associations  could  no  longer  afford  to 
borrow  from  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem. State  usury  ceil'nKs  as  well  as  con- 
siderations of  public  policy  prevent  an 
unlimited  increase  in  mortgage  interest 
rates.  When  the  upper  limit  on  mortgage 
interest  rates  is  reached,  this  rate,  less 
marginal  administrative  expenses,  deter- 
mines the  maximum  rate  which  savings 
and  loan  associations  can  pay  on  bor- 
rowed funds.  Whenever  the  rate  on  bor- 
rowed funds  rises  above  the  maxunum 
rate  savings  and  loan  associations  can 
afford  to  pay,  they  are  effectively  priced 
out  of  the  market  and  are  forced  to  cur- 
tail their  mortgage  lending. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  dis- 
intermediation rests  with  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.  But  if  the  rate  charged 
by  the  home  loan  bank  exceeds  the 
ability  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  pay,  the  Treasury  borrowing  author- 
ity represents  a  second  line  of  defense. 
This  is  because  the  Treasury  can  obtain 
money  at  lower  rates.  During  a  period 
of  tight  money,  the  differential  can  be 
as  much  as  1  percentage  point  or  even 
more. 

For  example,  the  current  average  yield 
on  all  outstanding  Treasury  obligations 
is  approximately  7  percent,  whereas,  the 
rate  paid  by  the  home  loan  banks  is 
slightly  under  8  percent.  However,  the 
average  cost  of  all  home  loan  bark  de- 
bentures is  about  6.75  percent  since  much 
of  their  debt  was  issued  in  prior  months 
when  rates  were  lower.  In  determining 
the  rate  to  charge  member  savings  and 
loan  associations  for  advances,  the  home 
loan  banks  base  the  rate  on-  their  av- 
erage cost  of  borrowing  as  opposed  to 
their  marginal  cost.  Thus,  the  rate  on 
advances  to  member  associatiDns  is 
pegged  at  6.75  percent. 

The  home  loan  banks  cannot  indefi- 
nitely borrow  money  at  8  percent  and 
reloan  it  at  6.75  percent.  Sooner  or  later 
their  average  cost  of  borrowing  will  ap- 
proach the  current  rate  of  8  percent. 
When  this  occurs,  mortgage  interest 
rates  would  have  to  go  much  higher  than 
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they  are  now  in  order  for  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  borrow  at  the  8-per- 
cent rate.  If  increases  in  mortgage  rates 
are  held  down  because  of  usury  ceilings 
or  for  other  reasons,  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  priced  out  of  the  market. 
At  this  point,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Treasury  borrowing  authority  would  be 
activated.  Instead  of  borrowing  on  the 
open  market  at  much  higher  rates,  the 
home  loan  banks  could  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  at  the  current  Govern- 
ment rate  which  may  be  as  much  as  one 
percentage  point  below  the  market  rate 
on  home  loan  bank  obligations.  This 
lower  rate  can  be  passed  on  to  member 
savings  and  loan  associations,  thus  per- 
mitting them  to  continue  their  mortgage 
loans. 

As  monetary  policy  eased  and  interest 
rate  differentials  resume  their  more 
normal  relationships,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  could  refinance  its  debt  by 
issuing  its  own  obligations  and  using  the 
proceeds  to  repay  the  Treasury.  Thus, 
the  Treasury  is  not  expected  to  provide 
a  permanent  source  of  savings  capital  to 
the  mortgage  market.  Instead,  it  would 
provide  a  temporary  source  of  short- 
term  credit,  when  no  other  means  are 
available,  in  order  to  prevent  a  precipi- 
tous drop  in  housing  starts. 

Since  the  borrowing  by  the  home  loan 
banks  would  be  at  the  Treasury  rate,  no 
subsidy  would  be  involved.  Moreover,  it 
is  expected  that  all  such  borrowings 
would  be  refinanced  with  the  home  loan 
bank's  own  obligations  within  a  short 
period  of  time — in  most  cases  within  12 
months — hence  there  would  be  no  per- 
manent impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 
Hopefully,  the  need  to  use  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  will  not  arise.  But 
even  if  it  is  not  used,  its  mere  existence 
will  lend  confidence  to  the  mortgage 
market  and  permit  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  make  advance  commitments 
with  a  greater  degree  of  assurance.  The 
fear  of  another  round  of  disintermedia- 
tion can  cause  a  retrenchment  in  mort- 
gage lending  far  greater  than  the  ulti- 
mate loss  in  deposits.  Knowledge  of  a 
firm  Treasury  backup  can  prevent  this 
type  of  overreaction. 

SECTION  4  :  REMOVAL  OF  TREASURY  VETO 

This  section  would  repeal  the  veto 
power  which  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  over 
the  ability  of  the  home  loan  banks  to 
borrow  in  the  open  market.  The  repeal 
of  the  veto  would  place  the  home  loan 
banks  on  a  par  with  other  Federal  credit 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  central  bank  for  co- 
operatives, the  regional  banks  for  co- 
operatives, and  the  Federal  land  banks. 
AU  of  these  specialized  credit  agencies 
support  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Treasury  authority  over  the  borrowing 
powers  of  Government  corporations  is 
contained  in  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  868(a>i. 
However,  the  first  sentence  of  section 
303<d)  of  that  act  states: 

Any  mixed-ownership  Government  corpora- 
tion from  which  Government  capital  has  been 
entirely  withdrawn  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  .  .  .  this  section  during  the 
period  such  corporation  remains  without 
government  capital. 


The  public  policy  contained  in  section 
303 <d)  is  founded  on  the  reasonable 
proposition  that  when  a  mixed  owner- 
ship Government  corporation  operates 
entirely  on  private  capital,  it  has  the 
right  to  make  its  own  financial  decisions. 
Under  this  policy,  the  specialized  agri- 
cultural credit  agencies  operating  on 
private  capital  have  been  freed  from  the 
Treasury  veto  power  over  their  borrow- 
ing activities. 

Contrary  to  this  general  policy,  the  last 
sentence  of  section  ll(j»  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  states: 

The  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

In  other  words,  the  rights  conferred 
in  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  are  rescinded  in  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act. 

In  view  of  the  crucial  role  that  housing 
plays  in  our  urban  problems,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  home  loan  banks 
should  be  singled  out  for  discriminatory 
treatment.  All  Government  capital  in  the 
home  loan  banks  has  been  withdrawn 
in  1951  and  since  that  time  they  have 
operated  entirely  on  private  capital. 
Treasury  naturally  has  a  proper  con- 
cern that  the  obligations  issued  by  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies  are  coordinated  with 
Treasury  issues.  It  likes  to  think  of  itself 
as  a  neutral  "tralfic  cop"  directing  an 
orderly  flow  of  issues  to  the  market. 

But  the  absolute  veto  power  belies  the 
'traffic  cop"  function.  Certainly,  the 
Federal  credit  agencies  are  also  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  timing  of  their  issues 
with  Treasui-y  issues.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  orderly  flow  of  issues  cannot  be 
exercised  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  mu- 
tual consultation.  The  agricultural  credit 
agencies  have  operated  on  this  basis  for 
years. 

What  the  veto  power  really  amounts  to 
is  that  Treasury  has  the  ultimate  power 
to  say  no  to  home  loan  bank  borrowing, 
not  for  "traffic"  i-easons  but  for  fiscal 
reasons.  During  a  credit  shortage.  Treas- 
ury is  most  interested  in  marketing  its 
own  securities.  Issues  by  other  credit 
agencies  are  competitors  for  the  same 
funds.  Letting  the  Treasury  have  an  ab- 
solute veto  over  its  competitors  is  like 
letting  the  catcher  call  balls  and  strikes 
in  a  baseball  game.  No  matter  how  hard 
Treasury  tries,  it  cannot  be  a  neutral 
traffic  cop. 

By  removing  the  Treasury  veto  power, 
the  home  loan  banks  are  not  freed  from 
responsible  governmental  control.  The 
borrowing  activities  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Beard,  a  three-member  board  of  Federal 
officials  appointed  by  the  President. 
Thus,  the  President  has  the  ultimate 
authority  over  the  system.  If  economic 
policy  required  a  reduction  in  the  flow 
of  credit  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, the  President  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  have  ad- 
equate authority  to  enforce  such  a 
reduction. 

But  a  decision  to  deliberately  curtail  the 
flow  of  credit  to  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry should  be  made  only  after  a  care- 
ful deliberation   and  discussion  of  na- 
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tlonal  priorities  at  the  highest  level  of 
government.  It  should  not  be  made  by 
second  or  third  level  Treasury  officials 
on  narrow  considerations  of  debt  man- 
agement. A  removal  of  the  Treasury  veto 
power  insures  that  our  credit  policies  will 
be  decided  at  the  right  level  and  for  the 
right  reasons. 

The  experience  during  the  1966  credit 
crunch  illustrates  the  importance  of  the 
Treasury  veto  power.  Savings  inflows 
into  savings  and  loan  associations 
dropped  $5.9  billion  in  1966  compared  to 
1965;  yet  the  flow  of  credit  from  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  increased  by 
only  $200  million  during  the  year  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year.  Their  efforts 
to  offset  the  deposit  loss  were  miniscule. 

In  its  report  for  1966,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  explained  its  failure  with  the 
following  words: 

The  system  would  have  had  to  obtain 
these  funds  In  the  open  market,  a  prospect 
that  was  clearly  not  feasible  under  the  tight 
money  conditions  that  prevailed. 

The  Board  presented  no  evidence  as  to 
why  it  was  not  feasible  to  borrow  more 
than  it  did.  One  possible  explanation  is 
that  the  Board  was  deterred  from  bor- 
rowing because  of  the  Treasury  veto 
power. 

Despite  the  rapid  increase  in  interest 
rates  during  1966,  at  no  time  did  the  ef- 
fective borrowing  rate  incurred  by  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  exceed  the  na- 
tional average  of  effective  mortgage  rates 
on  new  residential  construction.  During 
the  tightest  month  of  all — September — 
the  effective  rate  on  new  home  loan 
bank  obligations  was  6.26  percent  while 
the  nationwide  effective  mortgage  rate 
was  6.5  percent,  a  spread  of  one-quarter 
of  a  percent.  In  8  months  out  of  the  year, 
the  spread  was  one-half  of  a  percent  or 
more.  Thus,  if  the  home  loan  banks  had 
borrowed  more  funds  at  the  going  mar- 
ket rate,  they  could  have  been  used  for 
additional  mortgage  loans. 

Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  officials 
sometimes  argue  that  it  is  wrong  for  the 
Government  to  interfere  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  credit  during  a  period  of  tight 
money.  According  to  this  view,  the  free 
market  should  allocate  the  supply  of 
credit  through  the  competitive  interplay 
of  interest  rates. 

Yet  the  events  of  1966  show  just  the 
reverse  situation.  It  was  not  the  "market" 
which  dealt  housing  such  a  severe  blow. 
At  least  part  of  the  cutback  in  housing 
can  be  traced  to  an  administrative  de- 
cision to  restrain  borrowing  by  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  System. 

The  removal  of  the  Treasury  veto 
power  over  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
will  give  greater  weight  to  free  market 
forces  and  will  insure  that  housing  is 
not  the  scapegoat  of  anti-inflationary 
policy. 

SECTION  S:  COMMERCIAL  PAPER  BORROWING 

This  section  strengthens  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  admin- 
ister regulation  Q  which  establishes  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  which  com- 
mercial banks  can  pay  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits.  At  the  present,  there  is  a 
gaping  loophole  in  regulation  Q  permit- 
ting large  banks  to  obtain  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  the  regulation  Q  ceiling  through 
the  bank  holding  company  device.  As 


currently  practiced  by  seven  or  eight 
large  New  York  City  banks,  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  will  issue  short-term  notes 
In  the  commercial  paper  market  at  pre- 
vailing rates  which  at  the  present  time 
are  more  than  1  percentage  point  higher 
than  the  regulation  Q  ceiling.  The  pro- 
ceeds can  then  be  channeled  by  the 
parent  holding  company  to  its  subsidiary 
bank.  This  can  be  done  by  purchasing 
participation  certificates  in  the  bank's 
loan  portfolio  or  even  purchasing  loans 
outright.  In  either  event,  the  bank  has 
additional  loanable  funds  to  continue  its 
business  lending  activity. 

The  language  in  section  5  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  adequate  authority  to  bring  this  kind 
of  borrowing  under  the  regulation  Q 
ceiling.  Although  many  are  convinced 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  already  has 
this  authority  under  existing  law,  there 
are  some  who  are  uncertain  on  this  point. 
In  order  to  remove  any  doubt,  the  lan- 
guage under  section  5  clarifies  the  au- 
thority which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
apparently  has  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act. 

SECTION    6  :     EURODOLLAR    BORROWING 

Another  loophole  in  the  administra- 
tion of  regulation  Q  is  Eurodollar  borrow- 
ing by  large  commercial  banks.  Euro- 
dollars are  simply  dollars  held  on  deposit 
at  banks  outside  of  the  United  States. 
The  overseas  branches  of  U.S.  commer- 
cial banks  are  free  to  bid  for  Eurodollar 
deposits  at  rates  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  regulation  Q  ceiling.  The  foreign 
branches  can  then  reloan  the  funds  to 
the  parent  U.S.  bank  at  the  prevailing 
Eurodollar  rate,  thereby  circumventing 
the  regulation  Q  ceiling. 

Tlie  Eurodollar  loophole  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  large  commercial  banks  to  offset 
the  impact  of  tight  money  and  to  main- 
tain its  lending  activity  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  reduction  in  its  conven- 
tional time  deposits. 

Governor  Brimmer  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  said  publicly  that  the 
impact  of  monetary  policy  on  the  busi- 
ness sector  is  delayed  because  of  the 
Eurodollar  inflow.  If  we  are  to  restore 
monetary  control  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  over  large  commercial  banks,  this 
loophole  must  be  plugged. 

The  language  of  section  6  would  permit 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish 
marginal  reserve  requirements  on  addi- 
tional Eurodollars  obtained  by  U.S.  com- 
mercial banks.  The  additional  increase  in 
Eurodollars  would  be  measured  from  a 
base  date  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  from  tim.e  to  time  establish. 
The  Board  could  subject  these  Eurodol- 
lar funds  to  a  reserve  requirement  of  up 
to  100  percent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  re^. 
cently  issued  a  proposed  regulation  es- 
tablishing a  10-percent  reserve  require- 
ment on  incremental  Eurodollar  deposits. 
While  a  19-percent  reserve  requirement 
would  effectivley  raise  the  cost  of  Euro- 
dollar borrowing,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
substantial  effect.  Commercial  banks 
have  paid  fantastic  rates  in  order  to  ob- 
tain loanable  funds,  hence  a  10-percent 
increase  in  the  price  of  those  funds  will 
not  be  an  effective  long-term  deterrent. 
However,  a  100  percent  reserve  require- 


ment if  applied  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  could  effectively  close  the  Euro- 
dollar loophole.  Since  any  additional 
Eurodollars  obtained  by  a  bank  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  reserve,  the  bank 
would  have  no  incentive  to  borrow  addi- 
tional Eurodollar  funds.  It  is  expected 
this  authority  would  be  used  sparingly 
by  the  Federal  Fleserve  Board.  But  it 
would  constitute  a  powerful  tool  which 
the  Fed  could  exercise  when  necessary  to 
insure  the  effectiveness  of  its  monetary 
policy. 

SECTIONS    7    AND   8  :    VOLUNTARY    CREDIT 
RESTRAINT    PROGRAM 

These  sections  of  the  bill  would  reac- 
tivate the  authority  under  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  administered  a 
voluntary  credit  restraint  program  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  This  authority  was 
contained  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  It  authorized  the  President  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  finan- 
cial community  in  order  to  establish 
voluntary  programs  of  credit  restraint. 

Under  this  authority,  as  delegated  by 
the  President,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
established  industrywide  committees  of 
banks,  investment  banking  firms,  life  in- 
surance companies,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  mutual  savings  banks. 
The  committees  eslabli.shed  vo'untary 
lending  criteria  designed  to  channel 
credit  to  the  most  essential  uses.  While 
there  were  a  number  of  problems  in  the 
implementation  of  the  criteria,  by  and 
large  the  program  achieved  its  objectives. 

A  National  Voluntary  Credit  Restrain- 
ing Committee  issued  a  statement  on 
March  10,  1952,  evaluating  the  success 
of  the  program.  This  statement  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March  1952  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  and  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  outset  of  the  Program,  which  was 
w^lthout  precedent  in  the  country's  finan- 
cial history,  there  was  widespread  skepticism 
as  to  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
self-regulation  effort  in  the  highly  competi- 
tive field  of  lending.  This  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  recognition  that  the  Program  has  proved 
practicable,  workable,  and  effective  as  a 
supplemental  too  fiscal,  credit,  and  other 
anti-inflationary  weapons.  .  .  .  The  Prcgram 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  holding 
priced  level  during  the  first  >-ear  of  its 
c{>eratlon. 

Under  section  708" a  i  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  the  President  is  author- 
ized "to  consult  with  representatives  of 
industry,  business,  financing,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  and  other  interests,  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  the  making  by  such 
persons  with  the  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams to  further  the  objectives  of  this 
act." 

Under  section  708' b>,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  also  provides  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  for  any 
voluntary  agreement  reached  pursuant 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  as  in  the  public 
interest.  However,  an  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act  made  by  Con- 
gress in  1955  substantially  narrowed  the 
scope  of  the  antitrust  exemption.  The 
1955  amendment  provides  that  in  the 
future,  the  antitrust  exemption  only 
applies  to  voluntary  agreements  con- 
cerning military  equipment  purchased 
by  the  Defense  Department.  This  nar- 
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rower  antitrust  exemption  effectively 
precludes  the  establishment  of  volun- 
tary credit  restrain  committees.  Accord- 
ingly, section  7  of  the  bill  repeals  the 
1955  amendment  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  and  restores  the  broader  anti- 
trust exemption  contained  in  the  original 
act. 

A  further  obstacle  to  reactivating  the 
voluntary  credit  restraint  program  is 
contained  under  section  708<f)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  which  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1952.  Section  708<f> 
states  that  after  June  30.  1952.  "no 
voluntary  program  or  agreement  for  the 
control  of  credit  shall  be  approved  or 
carried  out  under  this  section."  Accord- 
ingly, section  8  of  the  bill  repeals  this 
prohibition  and  restores  the  authority 
contained  in  the  original  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

ExHiBrr  1 
S. 2577 
Be   it   enacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 
0/   Representatives  of   the    United   States  of 
Amertca   in   Congress   assembled.  That   sec- 
tion   7    of    the    Act    of   September    21,    1966 
(Public     Law     89-587;      80     Stat.     823),     Is 
imerided  to  read : 
"Sec  t.  Effective  September  22.  1970 — 
-"(11   *»  much  of  section  19(J)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  US  C    371(b))   as  pre- 
cedes the  third  sentence  thereof  is  amended 
to  read  as  it  would  without  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2(C)  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  ( 12  US.C  1828(gi  i  are  amended  to 
read  as  they  would  without  the  amendment 
made  oy  section  3  of  this  Act; 

■•(3i  The  eighth  sentence  of  secUon  18(g) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
US.C.  1828(gl  I  Is  repealed;  and 

(4)   Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  US  C.  1425b)   Is  repealed" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  181  g)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)  )  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  changing  "insured  nonmem- 
ber  banks  ( Including  insured  mutual  savings 
banks  1  '  In  the  second  sentence  to  read  "In- 
sured and  nonlnsured  nonmember  banks  (in- 
cluding Insured  and  nonlnsured  mutual 
savings  banks)".  (2)  by  changing  "Insured 
nonmember  banks"  In  the  third  sentence 
to  read  "Insured  and  nonlnsured  nonmember 
banks",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said 
section  18(gi  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  any  nonmember  bank  Is  en- 
gaged or  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
In  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
win  constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  of  any  rule  thereunder,  the 
Board  of  Directors  may,  in  its  discretion, 
bring  an  action  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  nonmember  bank  Is  lo- 
cated to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  to  en- 
force compliance  with  this  section  or  any 
rules  thereunder  or  for  a  combination  of  the 
foregoing  and  such  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  actions,  and.  upon  a  prop«r 
showing,  an  injunction,  restraining  order  or 
other  appropriate  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond.". 

( b )  Section  53  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  5B.  (a)  The  Board  may  from  time 
to  time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  rhe  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  prescribe 
rules  governing  the  payment  and  advertise- 
ment of  interest  or  dividends  oif  tieposlts. 
shares,  or  wlth«irawable  accounts.  Including 
limitations  on  the  rat«s  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends on  deposit.s,  shares,  or  withdrawable 
accounts  that  may  be  paid  by  meratoei?.  other. 


than  those  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  by  institu- 
tions which  are  Insured  institutions  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  and  by  nonmember  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  as- 
sociations, and  cooperative  banks.  The  Board 
may  prescribe  different  rate  limitations  for 
different  classes  of  deposits,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable accounts,  for  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  accounts  of  different  amounts 
or  with  different  maturities  or  subject  to 
different  conditions  regarding  withdrawal  or 
repayment,  according  to  the  nature  or  loca- 
tion of  such  members,  institutions  or  non- 
members  or  their  depositors,  shareholders, 
or  withdrawable  account  holders,  or  accord- 
ing to  such  other  reasonable  bases  as  the 
Board  may  deem  desirable  in  the  public 
interest. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  or  any  other  law.  any  insti- 
tution subject  to  this  section  which  violates 
a  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  civil  penalties,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $100  for  each  violation,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  said  Board  by  rule  and 
such  rule  may  provide  with  respect  to  any  or 
all  such  violations  that  each  day  on  which 
the  violation  continues  shall  constitute  a 
separate  violation.  The  Board  may  recover  any 
such  civil  penalty  for  its  own  use,  through 
action  or  otherwise,  including  recovery 
thereof  in  any  other  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  section.  The  Board  may.  at  any 
time  before  collection  of  any  such  penalty, 
whether  before  or  after  the  bringing  of  an 
action  or  other  legal  proceeding,  the  obtain- 
ing of  any  Judgment  or  other  recovery,  or  the 
issuance  or  levy  of  any  execution  or  other 
legal  process  therefor,  and  with  or  without 
consideration,  compromise,  remit,  or  miti- 
gate in  whole  or  In  part  any  such  penalty  or 
any  such  recovery. 

"(c)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board 
that  any  non-member  institution  is  engaged 
or  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any 
acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  of  any  rule  thereunder,  the 
Board  may,  In  Its  discretion,  bring  an  action 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  institution  is  located  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  to  enforce  compliance  with 
this  section  or  any  rules  thereunder  or  for 
a  combination  or  the  foregoing  and  such 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  of  such  ac- 
tions, and.  upon  a  proper  showing,  an  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  appro- 
priate order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
"(d)  All  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  under  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  non-admlnlstratlve  expenses." 
Sec.  3.  Section  11(1)  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "rate"  the  second  time  it  appears  in 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  the  word 
"yield"  in  lieu  thereof;  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  the  subsection: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  au- 
thority provided  In  this  subsection  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  alter- 
native means  cannot  effectively  be  employed, 
to  permit  members  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  to  continue  to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  market 
whenever  the  ability  to  supply  such  funds  Is 
substantially  impaired  during  periods  of 
monetary  stringency  and  rapidly  rising  inter- 
est rates  and  that  any  funds  so  borrowed  will 
be  repaid  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date." 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  11  (J) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1431(J))   is  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Section  19(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "interest"  the  following: 
"to  determine  what  types  of  securities, 
whether  issued  directly  by  a  member  bank  or 


indirectly  by  an  affiliate  of  a  member  bank 
or  by  other  means,  shall  be  deemed  a  de- 
fK)slt  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (J) .". 

Sec  6.  Section  19(b)  of  the  P»4eral  Reserve 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)  after  "(b)"; 
by  striking  "(1)";  "(2)";  and  "(3)"  and  In- 
serting "(A) ";  "(B)";  and  "(C)"  respectively 
and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  at  the 
end  thereof  as  follows : 

"(2)  Every  member  bank  shall  maintain 
reserves  in  such  ratios  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire against  any  Incremental  liabilities 
which  it  incurs  to  its  foreign  branches  from 
a  date  which  the  Board  may  from  time  to 
time  establish.  Such  reserve  ratios  shall  not 
exceed  100  per  centum." 

Sec  7.  Section  708(b)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  (50  U.S.C.  2158(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  after  "United 
States"  and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  8.  Section  708(f)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  (50  U.S.C.  2158(f))   Is  repealed. 


"ONE  SMALL  STEP  FOR  MAN;    ONE 
GIANT  LEAP  FOR  MANKIND" 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
as  long  ago  as  the  fourth  century  that  St. 
Augustine  remarked  that  "some  things 
must  be  believed  to  be  seen."  Of  course, 
St.  Augustine  was  referring  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  faith  in  one's  religious 
commitment  before  truly  understanding 
its  depth.  But,  the  same  philosophy  could 
well  apply  to  the  necessity  of  having  faith 
In  the  extent  of  human  possibilities  in 
conquering  the  evermore  challenging 
problems  of  existence  and  understanding 
man's  expanding  environment  before 
they  will  be  realized. 

Since  the  beginning  of  man.  dreams 
have  been  in  terms  of  the  moon  and  its 
conquest;  and  July  20  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  what  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal has  termed  "only  a  decade  of  prepa- 
ration and  the  expenditure  of  S24  bil- 
lion." In  effect,  the  overwhelming  feat,  in 
which  man  planted  his  feet  on  the 
powder>'  gray  surface,  St.  Augustine's 
conviction  was  again  afiSrmed.  Dreams  do 
come  true. 

With  no  reservations,  our  highest  con- 
gratulations are  owed  the  engineering 
space  scientists,  the  meticulous  techni- 
cians at  the  NASA  base  in  Houston,  and 
the  particularly  courageous  Armstrong, 
Aldrin,  and  Collins.  Their  accomplish- 
ment was  in  terms  of  the  moon,  specifi- 
cally, but  bore  even  more  significance 
for  all  mankind — their  conquest  was 
proof  that  man's  powers  are  no  more 
limited  than  his  imagination. 

Today,  situations  here  on  earth  remain 
a  stigma  to  man.  Over  22  million  Amer- 
icans live  below  the  poverty  level;  14  to 
15  million  Americans  are  unable  to  af- 
ford adequate  diets  and  supplemental 
programs  reach  only  six  million  of  these 
people:  and  nightly,  10  million  Ameri- 
cans go  to  bed  hungry.  Disease  still  need- 
lessly claims  millions  of  lives  each  year; 
educational  opportunities  are  yet  limited; 
social  security  benefits  remain  inade- 
quate; transportation  systems  are  over- 
used; and  man's  own  environment  is  be- 
coming unlivable.  Each  year,  142  million 
tons  of  smoke  and  noxious  fumes  are  lit- 
erally dumped  into  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 

At  a  time  of  celebration,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  sound  like  a  pessimist  or  to 
bear  only  the  flag  of  the  tasks  yet  un- 
done. But.  the  reason  for  speaking  is 
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this:  I  believe,  more  than  any  other  ac- 
complishment could  have,  the  conquest 
of  the  moon  presents  us  with  the  inspira- 
tion necessary  to  forge  ahead — in  meet- 
ing the  innumerable  and  seemingly  in- 
soluble problems  remaining  here  on 
earth. 

The  encouragement  provided  by  the 
successful  mission  of  the  Apollo  11  is  that 
it  has  alerted  us  to  the  resources  avail- 
able within  our  Nation — in  terms  of  in- 
tellects, technological  equipment,  and 
money.  Indeed  it  has  shown  us  that  if 
problems  here  at  home  were  attacked 
with  the  vigor  of  those  in  space,  a  con- 
certed effort  would  be  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  a  remedy.  While  there  are 
more  difficulties  encountered  in  dealing 
with  people  than  foreign  objects,  evi- 
dence of  the  unlimited  capabilities  at  our 
fingertips  warrants  nothing  but  opti- 
mism in  addressing  ourselves  to  domestic 
problems. 

Armstrong's  first  words  as  he  set  foot 
on  the  moon  were : 

That's  one  small  step  for  man;  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind. 

My  hopes  are  this:  That  in  this  leap 
was  the  impetus  for  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  man — in  relation  to  himself  and 
his  survival,  and  with  his  fellow  men  in 
achieving  peaceful  and  wholesome  lives. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXXI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
study  commissioned  by  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
ported that  a  billion  pounds  of  DDT  had 
been  spread  through  the  environment 
and  that  world  production  of  pesticides 
of  one  kind  or  another  amounted  to  1.3 
billion  pounds  a  year. 

It  is  true  that  when  DDT  was  first 
introduced  to  the  world  environment  it 
saved  millions  of  lives  by  controlling  the 
pest  carriers  of  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
and  typhus.  However,  now  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  link  this  same  life-sav- 
ing pesticide  to  the  killing  of  wildlife  and 
potentially  to  serious  diseases  in  man, 
such  as  cancer  and  liver  and  stomach 
malfunctions. 

Concern  about  the  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment and  to  human  health  from 
continued  use  of  DDT  and  other  per- 
sistent pesticides  is  international.  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Hungary  have  banned 
DDT  in  their  countries.  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  have  expressed  alarm.  In 
the  United  States,  Arizona  and  Michigan 
have  banned  DDT,  while  many  other 
States  are  considering  proposals  to  either 
ban  or  regulate  the  use  of  this  and  other 
toxic  pesticides. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  been  ac- 
tively reviewing  the  pesticide  issue.  This 
spring.  New  York  City  announced  that 
after  a  2 -year  experiment  with  biological 
controls  it  was  discontinuing  the  use  of 
DDT  in  the  city  parks.  Earlier  this 
month,  public  hearings  were  held  in  Buf- 
falo, at  which  the  director  of  the  Ros- 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute  told  about 
a  study  soon  to  be  published  which  indi- 
cates that  DDT  produced  tumors  in  mice. 

The  New  York  Daily  Column  of  July 
17  reviews  the  DDT  controversy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DDT 

In  the  days  Just  after  World  War  II,  DDT 
was  looked  upon  as  chemistry's  priceless  gift 
to  humanity.  Pests  that  for  centuries  had 
plagued  mankind,  carriers  of  malaria,  yel- 
low fever,  and  typhus,  have  been  substan- 
tially controlled  or  eliminated  through  the 
use  of  this  pesticide. 

Refugee  shelters  established  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration used  DDT  to  delouse  and  dellce  sur- 
vivors of  Nazi  concentration  camps. 

Once  regarded  as  a  blessing  to  mankind, 
DDT  has  in  recent  months  been  character- 
ized as  a  menace  to  the  environment,  a  de- 
stroyer of  natural  ecology,  and  a  threat  to 
wildlife,  birds,  fish,  and  possibly  even  people. 

Earlier  this  month.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  of  the  United  Nations  transmitted  a 
study  to  member  goverrmients.  warning  that 
damage  to  the  environment  is  creating  a 
crisis  of  worldwide  dimensions. 

In  relation  to  pesticides,  this  study  as- 
serted that  a  billion  pounds  of  DDT  had 
been  spread  through  the  environment  and 
that  world  production  of  pesticides  of  one 
kind  or  another  amounted  to  1.3  billion 
pounds  a  year. 

International  controls  ovc:-  use  of  pesticides 
will  be  considered  at  a  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Environment,  scheduled  for  1972. 

DDT  is  highly  toxic  and  highly  persistent. 
After  ten  years  of  exposure  to  the  elements. 
DDT  remains  50  per  cent  toxic. 

Its  toxicity  and  persistency  are  the  quali- 
ties that  make  DDT  valuable  to  farmers  and 
other  users  but  frighten  the  conservation- 
ists. These  qualities  make  DDT  inexpensive 
and  effective,  but  also  threaten  life  forms 
essential  to  sustain  the  ecology  of  an  area. 

WORLD    CONTAMINATED 

Scientific  evidence  clearly  demonstrates 
that  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  however  dis- 
tant from  areas  of  pesticide  spraying,  is  con- 
taminated with  DDT. 

In  many  birds.  DDT  and  other  persistent 
pesticides  have  caused  a  thinness  in  the  egg 
shell  and  a  consequent  decease  in  reproduc- 
tive success.  As  a  result,  the  penguin  in  the 
Antarctic,  the  bald  eagle  and  the  peregrine 
falcon  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

For  some  years  the  issue  concerning  the 
use  of  DDT  was  generating  some  heat  and 
then  erupted  last  spring  when  the  Federal 
Drug  Administration  Impounded  more  than 
28.000  pounds  of  Lake  Michigan  Coho  sal- 
mon, found  to  contain  19  parts  per  million 
of  DDT,  a  level  regarded  as  hazardous  by 
the  Drug  Administration  and  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  a  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrat, had  been  for  some  years  leading  a 
lonely  fight  In  Congress  for  legislation  to 
curb  the  use  of  DDT,  as  well  as  other  per- 
sistent pesticides. 

Senator  Nelson  reported  the  case  of  a 
Wisconsin  farmer  who  was  required  to  with- 
hold all  of  his  milk  and  beef  from  the  mar- 
ket for  1 1  years  because  DDT  was  found  in 
his  grain,  which  in  turn  was  eaten  by  his 
cows  which  produced  harmful  residues  in 
their  milk  and  fat 

According  to  Senator  Nelson,  In  1968  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmers  received  more  than 
820,000  in  reimbursements  from  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  pesticide  indemnity 
program  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Even  breast-fed  badies  are  exposed  to  milk 
contaminated  with  DDT.  Dr  Goran  Lofroth 
of  the  radloblology  department  of  Stock- 
holm University,  reported  that  breast-fed 
babies  iook  in  a  dally  average  of  DDT  from 
mother's  milk  that  was  twice  the  recom- 
mended maximum. 

Soviet  scientists  reported  that  workers  who 
are   occupationally   exposed    to   DDT   reveal 


liver  and  stomach  malfunoJ^Mis,  after  ten 
years  of  such  exposure.  .  ,  •     ' 

In  the  light  of  more  recent  fclentific  find- 
ings, DDT  was  banned  in  _6w«den,  where  It 
was  first  discovered,  in  Denmark,  In  Hun- 
gary, in  Arizona  and  In  Michigan. 

In  New  York  State,  Aaiej^bl^man  Andrew 
Stein,  a  member  of  tjhot'Assembly  Standing 
Committee  of  Health,  wAflyie.  first  New  York 
Legislator  to  sponsor  leglBlat\on  to  prohibit 
use  of  DDT.  At  a  putWc 'hearing  in  Buffalo 
last  week,  the  Assembly  Health  Committee 
heard  a  report  by  I>i>  James  T.  Grace,  direc- 
tor of  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 
that  a  study  thatwiU  shortly  be  published 
Indicates  thatUrJttiroduced  tumors  in  mice. 

Studies  by  the  state  Health  Department 
showed  high  concentration  of  DDT  in  lake 
trout  in  the  State's  central  and  northern 
lakes. 

Mayor  John  V.  "Lindsay,  informed  Assem- 
blyman Stein  tne  other  day  that  Dr.  Bernard 
Bucove.  the  City's  Health  Services  Adminis- 
trator, and  Dr.  Mary  McLaughlin,  the  City's 
Health  Commissioner,  have  under  consider- 
ation a  recommendation  of  Assemblyman 
Stein  to. ban  the  use  and  sale  of  DDT  in  the 
city. 

The  reaction  of  producers  of  DDT  and 
similarly  persistent  pesticides  has  been  sim- 
ilar to  the  attitude  of  the  tobacco  growers 
toward  charges  that  smoking  causes  cancer: 
that  there  Is  no  direct  proof. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be  of 
various  legislative  proposals  to  ban.  limit, 
and  control  the  sale  and  use  of  DDT.  the 
controversy  will  continue  lor  a  long  time. 
Even  the  most  dedicated  opponents  of  DDT 
use  concede  that  it  has  saved  countless 
lives. 


THE  MACHIASPORT  OIL  REFINERY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
1969  issue  of  Field  and  Stream,  in  its 
conservation  section  written  by  Michael 
Frome.  points  to  many  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  proposal  to  establish  a  refinery 
supplied  by  Libyan  oil  in  a  foreign 
trade  zone  on  the  Maine  seacoast  at 
Machiasport. 

The  advocates  of  the  Occidental  pro- 
posal pointed  to  the  cheaper  fuel  rates 
to  the  people  of  the  New  England  area 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  com- 
pany as  justification  for  undercutting 
the  mandatory  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram. However,  they  have  been  unable 
to  support  their  claim  that  the  people 
cf  New  Eiigland  pay  higher  rates  for 
petroleum  products  than  the  citizens  in 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

In  the  past  several  months,  many  of 
us  have  urged  that  other  factors  such 
as  national  security,  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  environmental  quality  be  con- 
sidered before  the  Federal  Government 
establishes  a  foreign  trade  zone  on  the 
basis  of  short  range,  speculative  benefits. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  information  on 
the  Machiasport  proposal  from  a  broad 
variety  of  sources,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  conservation 
colimin  from  the  July  1969  issue  of  Field 
and  Stream  relating  to  the  Machias- 
port proposal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MACHiASPoar  Proposal 

Since  January  the  Santa  Barbara  com- 
munity has  been  united  In  demanding  that 
drilling  and  production  be  stopped  once 
and  for  all.  "But  we  are  more  convinced 
dally,"    according   to   my   correspondent   on 
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the  ground,  "that  privilege  and  profit  have 
the  Inside  track  In  Washington,  and  that 
our  Channel  has  In  effect  been  made  a  trust 
territory  administered  by  the  oil  companies." 
Petroleum  Is  here,  there,  everywhere.  Close 
to  4.000  tankers  carry  crude  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  to  refinery  ports  In  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  By  Intentionally  pumping 
Into  the  sea  oily  bilge  water  and  dirty  bal- 
last from  their  cargo  tanks,  tankers  are 
responsible  for  an  awesome  contamination 
of  our  oceans.  This  Is  "operational  pollution," 
which  many  who  run  the  tankers  regard  as 
Inherently  right. 

In  recent  times  the  oyster  Industry  was 
wiped  out  after  a  grounded  tanker  pumped 
310.000  gallons  of  bunker  oil  into  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  Rhode  Island.  In  an  attempt  to 
refloat  herself.  Fish,  crabs,  lobsters  retreat 
from  oil:  more  than  200.000  seablrds  were 
killed  by  oil  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
during  a  two-year  period.  As  recently  as 
January  1969.  thousands  of  ducks,  grebes, 
swans,  and  other  waterblrds  were  killed  In 
oll-pHDlluted  waters  extending  from  Watch 
Hill,  Rhode  Island,  to  New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut. 

Despite  this  plain  and  proven  record.  Gov- 
ernor Kenneth  Curtis  and  United  States 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  are 
beating  the  tom-toms  for  a  deepwater  port 
and  oil  refinery  at  a  perfectly  Innocent  place 
calle'd  Machlasport.  which  lies  In  the  heart 
of  the' last  stretch  of  the  matchless  Maine 
coast.  They  and  other  politicians  of  New 
England  have  endeavored  to  whip  up  a 
hysteria  of  support  on  various  grounds  of 
dubious  validity. 

For  Instance,  they  allege  that  such  devel- 
opment would  create  Jobs  In  a  depressed 
area.  But  modern  refineries  operate  mainly 
with  automatic  controls  and  few  people. 
Odds  are  strong  that  money-producing  off- 
shore lobster  and  shellfish  habitat  would  be 
affected,  with  the  Inevitable  oil  spillage  and 
accidental  loss.  The  further  truth  Is  that 
the  administration  of  Governor  Curtis  has 
done  a  feeble  Job.  at  best.  In  promoting  the 
tourist  economy  of  the  Machlas  region,  based 
on  wildlife,  fishing,  canoeing,  unspoiled  na- 
ture, which  could  make  It  a  major  attraction 
of  the  Northeast — and  the  same  holds  true 
of  Senator  Muskle  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Maine. 

They  have  tried  to  create  an  Illusion  that 
the  oil  refinery  would  lower  prices  for  New 
England  consumers.  But  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  whether  such  prices  really 
are  higher  than  the  national  average:  nor 
have  they  shown  by  what  percentage  prices 
would  drop.  It's  a  funny  old  world — Secre- 
tary Udall  supported  the  Machlasport  proj- 
ect on  one  hand  but  on  the  other  hand  advo- 
cated a  new  society  in  which  citizens  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  bit  more  for  goods  and 
services  in  order  to  insure  a  clean  country. 
"Prom  now  on."  to  use  his  very  words,  "the 
fact  that  particular  machines,  goods,  or  serv- 
ices seem  to  be  cheaper,  more  convenient. 
or  a  bit  more  efficient  will  not  be  decisive. 
The  noise  made,  the  effluvia  expelled,  the 
residues  deposited,  the  unabsorbed  wastes 
imposed  on  other  generations  must  first  be 
weighed  In  the  balance."  In  short,  Save  the 
Maine  Coast ! 

Governor  Curtis  and  Senator  Muskle  also 
have  promised  that  pollution  would  be  totally 
controlled  in  the  refinery  development,  which 
Is  the  funniest  joke  of  all.  Governor  Curtis 
has  already  been  discredited  as  a  writer  of 
conservation  gags  when  he  tried  to  thrust 
a  so-called  industrial  "park."  complete  with 
monstrous  aluminum  smelter  plant  and 
nuclear  power  station,  upon  the  community 
of  Trenton,  in  the  shadow  of  Acadia  National 
Park,  only  to  be  rebuffed  by  the  voters  In  a 
referendum.  Besides  this,  the  Governor  and 
Senator  somehow  overlooked  mentioning 
that  Machlasport  lies  In  an  area  of  persist- 


ent, repeated  fog,  with  gaseous  concentra- 
tions from  refinery  and  oil  port  a  threat  to 
the  health  of  Its  people. 

Moreover,  the  pollution-control  laws  of 
Maine  and  their  enforcement  are  rather  a 
mockery.  There  Is  an  agency  called  the  Wa- 
ter Improvement  Commission,  but  Its  efforts 
are  not  meaningful.  As  a  true  believer  named 
Kenneth  H.  Morrison  reported  In  the  Bath- 
Brunswick  Times  Record.  "It  Is  not  unlike 
ordering  a  three-man  police  department  to 
wipe  out  organized  crime  and  round  up  a 
submachine-gun-armed  Mafia,  and  then 
er;uip  Its  officers  with  bows  and  arrows, 
stoneheaded  spears, 'and  lead  boots." 

The  real  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In  the 
PrestUe  Stream  case.  In  which  one  company 
Is  dumping  pollution  equivalent  to  the 
waste  of  a  city  of  270.000.  thus  destroying 
virtually  all  life.  It  was  Sen.itor  Muskle. 
Incidentally,  who  proposed  "flexibility"  and 
degradation  of  state  controls  in  1964  in 
order  to  accommodate  this  particular  firm 
on  the  Prestlle. 

My  friendly  advice  to  Senator  Muskle  Is 
that  he  staj-t  citing  a  recent  Congressional 
committee  report  showing  that  petroleum 
In  automobiles  now  accounts  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  all  air  pollution  In  the  United 
States  and  for  90  percent  of  all  carbon  mon- 
oxide pollution.  He  might  even  add  the  con- 
clusion that  present  approaches  "will  not 
solve  the  air  pollution  epidemic"  and  that 
only  replacement  by  a  steam-cycle  propul- 
sion system — which  could  have  been  devel- 
oped twenty  years  ago — will  do. 

As  a  chronic  optimist  and  believer  In  the 
human  race.  I  feel  the  tide  Is  turning:  the 
ultimate  victory  belongs  In  the  hands  of  the 
people.  "I  can't  help  thinking."  wrote  one 
of  my  constituents,  "that  millions  of  fish- 
ermen, hunters,  campers,  scuba  divers,  and 
other  outdoor-minded  Americans  can  create 
noise  at  crucial  political  moments  to  drown 
out  the  lobbies  of  the  chemical  Industry  and 
other  such  special  Interests  whose  irrespon- 
sible actions  endanger  the  existence  of  wild- 
life, natural  vegetation  and  perhaps  human 
life." 


THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  MAN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  com- 
mentator once  observed  that  the  trouble 
with  the  environment  is  man.  The  sci- 
ence and  technology  he  has  developed  in 
the  20th  centm-y  is  a  two-edged  sword — 
it  has  cut  the  economic  barriers  to  a  life 
of  abundance,  but  it  also  threatens  to  cut 
the  fragile  web  of  life  which  sustains  man 
and  all  living  things  on  this  planet. 

Today  it  is  evident  that  man  is 
destroying  his  environment — air,  water, 
and  land.  The  litany  of  facts  and 
figures  is  well  known  to  citizens  and  pub- 
lic officials.  Each  year  we  pump  millions 
of  tons  of  waste  into  the  skies:  we  dump 
huge  amounts  of  sewage  into  our  water- 
ways: and  we  junk  mountains  of  bottles, 
jars  and  other  solid  wastes  across  the 
landscape. 

The  effect  of  all  this  pollution  is  devas- 
tating to  our  environment.  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Malone.  senior  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  research  for  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Co..  recently  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee that  the  overall  quality  of  the 
environment  is  deteriorating  at  a  rate  of 
about  6  to  8  percent  per  year.  We  have 
been  warned — nature  will  no  longer  ab- 
sorb the  cost  of  depleting  the  en- 
vironment. 

We  are  very  late  in  coming  to  grips 
with  our  environmental  problems.  The 
Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  each  year 


publishes  a  picture  of  a  clock  with  the 
hands  set  to  show  the  danger  in  which 
mankind  lives  in  the  nuclear  age.  If  there 
were  a  similar  clock  to  reflect  the  state  of 
the  environment  I  suspect  it  would  be  set 
at  about  11:45  p.m. 

Now  we  realize  that  degrading  the  en- 
vironment must  stop  and  the  process  of 
regeneration  begin.  But  on  the  horizon 
are  even  more  sophisticated  forms  of  pol- 
lution to  guard  against — such  as  waste 
heat,  the  residue  from  electric  power 
generation  by  nuclear  reactors.  Today 
there  are  only  13  nuclear  powerplants. 
but  46  are  under  construction  and  many 
more  are  planned. 

One  of  those  under  construction  is  at 
Vernon.  Vt..  on  the  Connecticut  River. 
Cooling  its  generators  will  require  780 
cubic  feet  of  water  a  second.  The  cooling 
process  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water  used  by  20  degrees,  and  the  water 
temperature  below  Vernon  by  a  net  13 
degrees.  In  summer  this  would  push  the 
temperature  above  90  degrees,  too  warm 
for  most  animal  and  plant  life. 

This  would  seriously  damage  the  river 
and  undermine  my  proposal  for  a  Con- 
necticut River  national  recreation  area. 
The  park  I  envision  will  be  a  major  rec- 
reation area  for  New  England  and  the 
entire  northeastern  region,  but,  for  this, 
the  river  must  be  saved  from  thermal 
pollution. 

To  minimize  such  pollution  two  giant 
cooling  towers  will  be  built  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  10  degrees 
above  its  natural  level.  The  two  towers 
will,  however,  cause  some  noise,  pollu- 
tion, mist,  and  fog  in  the  vicinity. 

These  effects  will  be  multiplied  many 
times  over  across  the  country.  For  ac- 
cording to  current  estimates,  by  1980  the 
power  industry  will  require  one-sixth  of 
the  total  fresh  water  flows  in  the  Na- 
tion to  cool  nuclear  reactors. 

No  one  is  sure  what  will  happen  when 
such  large  quantities  of  warm  water  are 
released  into  the  Nation  s  lakes  and  riv- 
ers. But  biologists  are  plainly  worried.  An 
aquatic  ecologist  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Jerry  Davis,  has  pointed  out 
that  higher  temperatures  reduce  the  ca- 
pacity of  water  to  assimilate  organic 
waste  and  certain  diseases  of  marine  and 
fresh  water  fish  flourish  at  warmer  tem- 
peratures. 

All  this  pollution  is  the  byproduct  of 
our  advanced,  industrial  civilization.  We 
need  not  give  up  the  benefits  of  modern 
life.  But  if  we  do  not  stem  the  tide  of 
wastes,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  predic- 
tion, that  the  human  race  will  eventu- 
ally die  of  civilization,  may  come  true. 

The  responsibility  to  prevent  this  falls 
first  on  the  National  Government.  How- 
ever, in  many  instances  we  And  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  one  of  the  worst 
offenders.  For  example,  the  Army  de- 
cided that  the  pesticide  residues  stored 
in  settling  ponds  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  in  Denver,  threatened  civil- 
ian water  supplies  and  wildlife.  So  it 
drilled  a  2 -mile-deep  well  to  place 
these  chemicals  below  the  water  table 
used  for  drinking  and  irrigation.  One 
month  after  the  Army  began  pouring 
millions  of  gallons  of  waste  down  the 
well,   Denver   was   shaken    by   its   first 
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earthquake  of  the  century  and  has  since 
suffered  scores  more.  Fortunately,  none 
so  violent  as  to  cause  heavy  damage  or 
loss  of  life. 

Some  .scientists  believe  the  pesticide 
dumping  is  related  to  the  earth  shocks. 
No  one  can  be  sure.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Aimy  has  altered  the 
geology  of  the  area. 

The  Forest  Service,  which  is  charged 
with  promoting  the  coiiservation  and 
best  use  of  the  Nation's  forest  lands,  is 
engaged  in  lumbering  practices  which 
have  resulted  in  watershed  erosion  on 
a  huge  scale.  The  topsoil  of  the  Rockies 
is  becoming  Mississippi  River  mud  and 
the  Sierra  soil  is  flowing  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Dust  and  desolation  loom 
ahead. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
is  urging  the  construction  of  a  39-square- 
mile  jetport  in  the  heart  of  the  Florida 
everglades.  The  airport  is  next  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  and  threatens 
all  life  in  the  park,  from  algae  to  alliga- 
tors. This  unique  wildlife  refuge  will  not 
be  able  to  survive  the  onslaught  of  pesti- 
cides, work  crews,  and  jet  exhaust. 

Here  we  have  a  perfect  example  of 
the  impact  of  technology  on  our  en- 
vironment. Science  has  made  possible 
giant  jets  to  carry  hundreds  of  passen- 
gers economically.  The  planes,  in  turn. 
need  large,  new  airport  facilities.  Now, 
unless  action  is  taken  to  prevent  it,  a 
magnificient  wilderness  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  onward  rush  of  com- 
merce. 

The  prospects  for  meaningful  action 
at  the  Federal  level  to  preserve  the  en- 
vironment are  not  bright.  This  year  14 
Federal  agencies  will  spend  $3.7  billion 
in  unorganized  and  fragmented  attempts 
to  improve  the  environment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  coordination  and  ob- 
vious conflict  in  our  natural  resource 
programs.  In  1967.  the  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  legislation  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
bill  would  have  reorganized  many  of 
the  Federal  natural  resource  programs 
in  a  more  comprehensive  and  efficient 
way.  The  hearings  demonstrated  the 
need  for  better  organization  of  Federal 
efforts  in  this  area. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  reported 
a  bill  which  would  have  established  a 
new  Hoover-type  commission  to  stream- 
line and  modernize  the  entire  executive 
branch.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House.  This  year  the  bill  was  rein- 
troduced: however,  action  was  deferred 
pending  the  report  of  the  Ash  Commis- 
sion. 

The  subcommittee  now  is  planning 
hearings  on  my  proposal  to  create  a 
Commission  on  the  Conservation  and 
Development  of  the  Long  Island  Sound. 
This  will  enable  the  subcommittee  to  ex- 
plore in  detail  the  operation  of  Federal 
natural  resource  programs  in  one  spe- 
cific geographic  area. 

It  Is  my  thesis  that  the  way  we  or- 
ganize programs  determines  the  results 
they  achieve.  Organization  inevitably 
affects  policy.  It  is  axiomatic  that  if  the 
pieces  do  not  fit  together,  the  machine 
will  not  run  well. 


Oiu-  environmental  programs  are  an 
example  of  the  lack  of  systematic  or- 
ganization and  overall  planning.  In  a 
recent  unanimous  report  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  summarized  perfectly 
the  reasons  for  their  failure: 

In  spite  of  the  growing  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  urgency  of  nxany  environmental 
problems  and  the  need  to  reorder  national 
goals  and  priorities  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems, there  is  still  no  comprehensive  na- 
tional policy  on  environmental  manage- 
ment. There  are  limited  policies  directed  to 
some  eireas  where  specific  problems  are  rec- 
ognized to  exist,  but  we  do  not  have  a  con- 
sidered statement  of  overall  national  goals 
and  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  national  policy,  environmen- 
tal decisionmaking  largely  oontlnuee  to  pro- 
ceed as  it  has  in  the  past.  Policy  is  estab- 
lished by  default  and  inaction.  Environ- 
mental problems  are  only  dealt  with  when 
they  reach  crisis  proportions.  Public  desires 
and  aspirations  are  seldom  consulted.  Im- 
fwrtant  declsloiu  concerning  the  use  and 
shape  of  man's  future  environment  continue 
to  be  In  small  but  steady  increments  which 
perpetuate  rather  than  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  previous  decades 

This  is  a  harsh  indictment,  but  it  is 
justified.  Strong  and  far-reaching  meas- 
ures are  needed  to  reorganize  and  re- 
direct our  environmental  programs. 

Earlier  this  year  President  Nixon  es- 
tablished the  Ash  Commission  to  "un- 
dertake a  thorough  review  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch  and 
provide  over-all  and  specific  recom- 
mendations for  organizational  changes 
to  make  the  executive  branch  a  more  ef- 
fective instrument  of  public  policy."  In 
the  environmental  area  the  Ash  Com- 
mission should  focus  initially  on  cen- 
tralizing program  responsibility.  It  is 
essential  that  we  unify  authority  and  ac- 
countability. In  this  way  Congress  and 
the  public  will  be  able  to  look  to  a  single 
organization  for  the  answers  to  our  en- 
vironmental problems. 

The  present  organization  of  Federal 
environmental  programs  is  woefully  in- 
adequate to  their  task.  The  Committee 
on  Atmospheric  Sciences  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  pointed  out  3  years 
ago: 

The  administrative  division  of  the  environ- 
mental sciences  according  to  the  diverse 
social  purposes  of  the  different  Federal 
agencies,  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
increased  interdependence  among  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  environmental  research  and 
engineering. 

We  should  begin  the  reorganization 
process  by  grouping  related  programs 
together  so  that  they  are  directed  to- 
ward defined  ends  and  reinforce  each 
other.  In  this  connection,  the  Ash  Com- 
mission should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  formation  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Environment  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  encompassing  all  Federal 
environmental  efforts. 

There  is  no  domestic  issue  facing  the 
American  people  more  urgent  than  the 
deteriorating  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. It  affects  every  person,  north  and 
south,  east  or  west,  urban  or  rural.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  writing  Mr.  Ash  to  urge 
that  the  Commission  give  this  matter 
the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  us  is 
smiply  this — what  kind  of  a  nation  do 


we  want?  For  3  million  years  we 
have  been  trj'ing  to  protect  man  against 
the  environment.  It  is  now  time  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  against  man.  Adlai 
Stevenson  said  it  well  in  his  last  public 
speech: 

We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
space  ship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable 
supplies  of  air  and  sol  ,  preserved  from  an- 
nihilation only  by  the  care,  the  work  and 
I  will  say  the  love,  we  give  our  fragile  craft. 

Today  we  are  fast  approaching  the 
time  when  our  countrj-  will  become  a 
coast-to-coast  expanse  of  asphalt  where 
no  beast  can  live,  interspersed  by  bodies 
of  water  in  which  no  fish  can  live,  com- 
pounded by  an  atmosphere  in  which  no 
bird  can  fly — a  lethal  climate  in  which 
man  cannot  survive. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world  in  space.  But  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  our  precious  environment  here  on 
earth.  Our  eyes  look  past  the  smudged 
skies,  foul  waters,  and  despoiled  land. 
The  barren  moon  is  a  grim  reminder  of 
what  our  world  could  become. 

As  a  nation  we  must  develop  a  greater 
sense  of  environmental  responsibility  for 
we  are  the  trustees  of  the  environment 
for  future  generations.  We  can  leave 
them  no  finer  legacy  than  pure  air,  clean 
water  and  fertile  soil.  Let  us  vow  to  do 
so. 


ADDRESS  DELFV^ERED  BY  SENATOR 
MATHIAS  IN  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
.KUished  junior  Senator  from  Marj'land 
I  Mr.  Mathias  > ,  recently  made  a  speech 
in  the  city  of  Youngstown  in  my  State. 
Because  I  thought  it  to  be  a  fine  speech, 
and  because  it  dealt  at  some  length  with 
the  ideals  of  a  man  for  whom  I  hold 
great  respect,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  Senator   Mathias.   Youngstown. 
Ohio.  May  27,  1969 

In  the  past  a  trip  from  Washington  to 
Ohio  was  a  passage  from  a  realm  still 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  the  heartland  of  Robert  A.  Taft. 

To  a  Republican  It  was  a  reassuring  jour- 
ney. But  our  gratitude  for  Taft's  contri- 
butions did  not  come  without  a  pang  of 
regret.  For  the  Roosevelt  approach— despite 
President  Elsenhower's  effort  to  resist  It — 
seemed  durably  triumphant. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Roosevelt 
Inspiration  has  come  Into  question.  The  Fed- 
eral programs,  from  the  New  Deal  through 
The  Great  Society,  became  a  petrified  forest 
of  federal  agencies,  no  longer  effective  but 
nearly  Impossible  to  prune  or  cut  down. 

The  persistence  of  New  Deal  nostalgia 
brouE;ht  ever  new  demands  for  just  one  more 
round  of  federal  controls.  By  a  strange  para- 
dox, however,  as  government  attained  greatei 
power.  It  also  grew  less  effective.  Democratic 
Presidents  imitating  the  rhetoric  of  FDR. 
assumed  heroic  postures  and  urged  dynamic 
programs  for  change.  But  when  an  aggrieved 
individual  looked  to  government.  In  general, 
he  still  found  only  the  great  stone  face  of 
bureaucracy. 

The  problem  was  that  unless  they  have  a 
clear  goal,  firmly  endorsed  by  the  people, 
bureaucracies  have  the  strange  faculty  of 
paralyzing  both  thetr  leaders  and  their  clerks. 
The  lowest  level  bureaucrats  In  New  York 
City    armot  exceed  In  their  sense  of  powerless- 
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ness  the  frustration  of  Mayor  Lindsay.  And 
during  the  Johnson  Administration  the 
pervasive  demoralization  of  field  personnel 
In  the  welfare  program  was  duplicated  and 
reduplicated  all  the  way  up  the  bureaucracy 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  HEW — 
and  even  to  the  President  himself. 

This  Is  the  bureaucracy  trap  Of  course, 
many  government  offices  escape  It.  But 
whenever  a  bureaucrat  realizes  he  is  so 
bogged  down  he  cannot  do  mucti  good  for 
the  country,  he  begins  to  think  ol  doing 
good  for  himself.  During  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration federal  employment  expanded 
enormously  but  many  offices  were  given 
neither  clear  purposes  nor  adequate  funding 
to  effectively  carry  out  their  programs.  They 
were  given  enough  funds  for  bureaucratic 
self-subsistence — to  keep  their  own  Jobs, 
which  turned  out.  In  a  sense,  to  be  a  diurnal 
9-5  imprisonment,  doing  time,  while  the 
cities  broke  down  in  riot  and  the  people  cried 
out  in  anguish  to  the  great  stone  face.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  New  Deal  approach.  It 
is  the  end  that  Robert  Taft  predicted  for  it. 
So  I  think  the  vision  of  FDR  exhausted  it- 
self; and  then  proceeded  to  exhaust  the  cre- 
ativity of  the  Democratic  party. 

Robert  Taffs  inspiration,  meanwhile, 
never  really  came  to  power.  It  was  often 
derided  by  the  proponents  of  the  Roosevelt 
approach  Yet  we  can  say,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  fifteen  years  since  his  death  and 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Republican  Ad- 
ministration, that  Taft's  %'lsion  has  survived 
and  supplanted  Roosevelt's.  We  can  see  to- 
day that  this  great  Ohioan,  bitterly  attacked 
as  a  reactionary,  was  In  fact  far  ahead  of 
his  time  and  of  hia  detractors.  In  returning 
to  Taft,  we  turn  to  the  future 

Taft  was  more  than  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Ohio;  he  was  also  Senior  Senator  from 
the  Constitution  and  guardian  of  the  Amer- 
ican way.  He  recognized,  however,  that  the 
American  way  was  not  a  dead  end  street 
blocked  by  a  Constitutional  Shrine.  He  had 
a  keen  perception  of  the  limits  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  and  he 
wanted  each  to  do  what  It  did  best.  In 
housing  and  Income  maintenance,  for  ex- 
ample, he  proposed  government  programs 
more  extensive  than  those  in  existence  today, 
Taft  understood  that  individual  dignity 
was  often  compromised  by  extremes  of  pov- 
erty which  were  caused  by  national  trends 
and  could  not  be  easily  managed  by  local 
or  state  governments.  Therefore,  he  advo- 
cated creation  of  a  nationally  financed  floor 
under  Incomes.  The  Nixon  Administration 
is  adopting  this  approach  today. 

Taft  also  was  prophetic  in  his  view  of 
housing  policy.  The  chief  author  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1948,  Taft  always  emphasized 
that  the  chief  government  role  in  housing 
was  to  help  provide  homes  for  people  too 
poor  to  afford  them  in  the  private  market. 
During  the  years  since  his  death,  however, 
Washington  lost  sight  of  this  principle.  While 
constructing  housing  for  universities,  sym- 
phony orchestras  and  wealthy  tenants,  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  under  various  urban 
renewal  and  highway  programs,  destroyed 
far  more  low  cost  housing  than  it  con- 
structed. HUD  Secretary  George  Romney's 
recent  speech  calling  for  an  Operation  Break- 
through In  low  cost  housing  reveals  how  little 
progress  we  have  made  in  this  area  since 
1949  when  Senator  Taft  was  calling  for  a 
similar  breakthrough. 

Romney  risked  boos  In  calling  on  the 
Building  Trades  unionists  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  accept  new  technical  practices 
to  lower  the  cost  of  housing.  But  he  is  a 
determined  leader.  If  anyone  can  generate 
new  thinking  in  this  area  It  Is  the  man  who 
broke  the  grip  of  the  leviathan  automobile 
manufacturers  on  the  auto  market  by  pro- 
ducing a  compact  low-cost  car.  I  believe 
that  Romney's  address  shows  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  housing  problems  largely 
neglected  by  the  Great  Society.  Moreover,  the 


Administration's  return  to  Taft's  emphasis 
on  low-cost  construction  is  one  of  Its  most 
promising  early  initiatives. 

To  the  extent  that  urban  problems  are  the 
result  of  misconceived  and  misapplied  hous- 
ing and  welfare  policies,  Taft  twenty  years 
ago  foresaw  the  impending  crisis  and  ad- 
vocated far-reaching  approaches  to  forestall 
it.  Today  Nixon  is  turning  to  the  principles 
of  Taft  rather  than  Roosevelt  in  farming 
his  best  new  programs.  In  creatively  facing 
the  future.  Nixon  pays  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  Republicans  of  the  past. 

Taft  was  equally  prophetic  in  foreign  and 
defense  policy.  Although  General  BSsen- 
hower's  strictures  against  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  are  cited  more  frequently  today, 
Taft  was  if  anything  even  more  vehement  In 
his  warnings  against  the  militarization  of 
our  society.  His  speeches  against  the  draft — 
denouncing  it  as  "totalitarian" — are  echoed 
on  campuses  across  the  country  and  re- 
echoed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Richard 
Nixon's  adoption  of  the  idea  of  a  volunteer 
military  is  a  direct  vindication  of  the  Ohio 
Senator. 

In  foreign  policy.  Taft  was  often  attacked 
as  an  isolationist  and  Indeed  some  of  his 
positions  did  seem  to  deny  the  inevitable 
responsibilities  entailed  by  American  power. 
But  after  our  melancholy  experience  in  Viet- 
nam, his  contention  that  we  must  always 
maintain  a  careful  balance  between  our 
commitments  and  capabilities  seems  trench- 
antly relevant.  "Nothing  Is  so  dangerous,"  he 
wrote  In  1951.  as  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  a  course  which  is  beyond  its  capacity  to 
perform  with  success."  I  am  afraid  that  pre- 
vious Administrations  did  not  follow  this 
wise  counsel. 

I  think  that  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
had  a  promising  beginning.  It  has  chiefly 
disappointed  those  who  desired  a  new  spate 
of  detailed  federal  programs  for  the  cities. 
Yet  I  believe  that  his  proposals  for  welfare 
reform  and  for  sharing  federal  money  with- 
out strings  among  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments promise  to  accomplish  far  more 
for  the  urban  areas  than  all  the  Great  Society 
intlatlves  put  together.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  a  real  possibility  of  achieving  in 
history  the  greatness  that  his  predecessors 
reached  only  in  their  rhetoric. 

Tills  great  promise,  however,  faces  two 
great  threats.  The  first,  of  course,  is  Vietnam 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  indications 
of  progress  offered  in  the  President's  recent 
speech  are  fulfilled  in  action  to  de-escalate 
the  war  and  accelerate  the  negotiations.  The 
second  threat  is  the  arms  race. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  this  point.  One  sure  way 
to  lose  an  arms  race  is  to  spend  too  much 
money  on  it.  Not  only  is  our  security  not 
Improved,  but  the  people  are  compelled  to 
pay  higher  taxes  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
We  get  less  security  at  higher  cost. 

A  good  example  of  this  phenomenon  was 
the  huge  spurt  in  defense  spending  during 
the  Kennedy  Administration  in  response  to 
missile  gap  alarms.  By  the  time  the  Johnson 
Administration  left  office  defense  spending 
had  nearly  doubled.  But  because  the  Rus- 
sians had  greatly  accelerated  their  own 
spending  in  response  to  the  Kennedy  in- 
creases, our  position  today  is  no  more  secure 
than  it  was  under  President  Eisenhower 
when  we  were  paying  substantially  less.  Our 
deterrent,  moreover,  Is  still  most  firmly  on 
the  Polaris  system  originated  in  the  Eisen- 
hower years,  when  research  and  development 
was  unstinting;  but  new  systems  were  de- 
ployed only  when  their  necessity  could  be 
demonstrated. 

Today  the  Pentagon  is  Issuing  alarms  di- 
rectly analogous  to  the  missile  gap  projec- 
tions which  Elsenhower  sensibly  rejected  and 
the  Democrats  applied  in  1960.  The  ABM 
is  the  focus  of  debate.  It  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive; realistic  cost  estimates  approach 
$20  billion;  and  as  Senator  Taft  declared  in 
his  last  speech  before  his  death,  speaking  of 


the  much  lower  arms  burden  of  his  day: 
"When  I  think  what  you  could  do  in  social 
welfare  with  Just  one  billion  in  additional 
federal  money  it  makes  me  all  the  more  in- 
dignant that  we  don't  subject  that  program 
to  the  most  severe  scrutiny." 

Well,  Senator  Saxbe  and  myself — along 
with  a  great  many  other  Senators  including 
a  number  of  Republicans — have  subjected 
the  ABM  to  severe  scrutiny.  We  have  heard 
all  the  Pentagon  arguments  and  we  have 
watched  them  change  from  week  to  week. 
We  have  received  classified  briefings.  We 
recognize  that  the  proposed  Safeguard  pro- 
gram is  both  cheaper  and  more  intelligent 
than  the  Johnson  Administration's  Sentinel. 
We  applaud  the  President's  courageous  rec- 
ognition that  our  cities  cannot  be  protected 
against  nuclear  attack.  But  we  remain  con- 
vinced that  deployment  is  unwarranted  at 
this  time.  We  remain  convinced  that  con- 
tinued research  and  development  will  en- 
able us  to  act  if  the  Soviet  Union  ever  does 
pose  a  dangerous  threat  to  our  retaliatory 
forces,  which  are  Impregnable  today. 

As  Rear  Admiral  Levering  Smith,  in  charge 
of  Polaris  technology,  stated  recently,  our 
Polaris  fieet  will  remain  Invulnerable  for 
many  years  and  it  commands  656  missiles, 
each  bearing  a  warhead  several  times  larger 
than  the  Hiroshima  lx)mb  and  collectively 
assiu-ing  devastation  to  any  aggressor  even  if 
all  of  our  ICBM's  were  destroyed.  Our 
lx)mber  fleet,  moreover,  cannot  be  eliminated 
simultaneously  with  our  Mlnutemen.  If  our 
radar  detects  a  missile  onslaught  our  bomb- 
ers can  move  Into  the  sky  where  they  are  not 
subject  to  attack.  Deployment  of  the  ABM 
would  somewhat  increase  the  invulnerability 
of  our  Mlnutemen.  But  the  price  is  too  high. 
Our  security  will  benefit  far  more  from  mu- 
tual agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  cut 
back  on  military  spending. 

Deployment  of  the  ABM,  therefore,  would 
be  a  step  toward  losing  the  Arms  Race.  I  can 
understand  how  a  Soviet  General  might  even 
welcome  U.S.  deployment  of  ABM.  A  Soviet 
General  would  know  the  ABM  is  of  the  most 
dubious  effectiveness  except  in  diverting 
American  resources  from  more  useful  pur- 
poses and  in  reducing  the  flexibility  of  our 
defenses.  He  would  recognize  that  this  great 
commitment  of  money  and  technical  skills 
will  limit  the  American  capacity  to  react  to 
real  threats  as  they  unpredictably  emerge  in 
the  future.  In  sum,  ABM  deployment  would 
weaken  our  society  without  strengthening 
our  security. 

I  expect,  however,  that  tht  Judicious  ap- 
proach of  Senator  Taft  will  pieva:  on  this 
issue  also.  I  can  say  already  thai  the  Defense 
budget  is  now  being  subjected  .  or  the  first 
time  to  the  "severe  scrutiny"  wi.ich  1  ■>  de- 
manded in  his  final  address.  And  across  a 
wide  range  of  federal  policy — from  educa- 
tion to  revenue  sharing — there  are  real  signs 
that  Mr,  Republican's  principles  are  begin- 
ning to  prevail  in  government  even  If  their 
great  spokesman  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated 
in  the  fashionable  histories  of  his  period. 
Senator  Taft,  however,  is  a  rare  figure  whose 
position  in  history  grows  as  time  passes. 

So  when  I  return  to  Washington,  I  will  not 
have  to  leave  behind  the  spirit  of  Ohio  Re- 
publicanism. For  the  legacy  of  Robert  Taft 
remains  strong — not  only  In  the  Senate  with 
Senator  Saxbe  and  in  the  House  with  such 
great  Ohio  Republican  leaders  as  William 
McCuUough,  my  close  friend  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; Robert  Taft  Jr.,  and  Frank  Bow.  I 
can  say  with  all  sincerity  that  the  Taft 
legacy  also  prevails  in  the  White  House  and 
it  bodes  well  for  the  country. 


July  2U,  1969 
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THE  KID  IN  THE  PARK 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  when  the  young  man  pressed  a 
gun  against  my  head  and  said,  "Give  me 


your  money,"  I  wondered,  as  I  reached  for 
my  wallet,  whether  it  was  only  my  money 
he  wanted.  Or  was  he  going  to  take  the 
moment  and  use  his  gun  to  balance  for 
him  the  black  and  white  ledger.  He  got 
the  money  and  then  he  said,  'I  like  you — 
you  cooperate,"  Then  I  knew,  for  that 
moment,  all  he  wanted  was  money. 
Through  the  mind  of  Jack  Mann, 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  in  his  column,  "The  Kid  in  the 
Park"  of  Tuesday,  July  22,  1969,  flashed 
the  history  of  human  injustice  as  he 
fell  under  the  blows  of  three  young  as- 
sailants who  wanted  more  than  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  these 
thoughts  of  Jack  Mann. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News 
July  22,  19691 
Jack  Mann — "The  Km  in  the  Park" 
"Post   proofs   that   brotherhood   is  not   so 
wild  a  dream  as  those  who  profit  by  post- 
poning it  pretend  " 

— Norman  Corwln.  "On  a  Note  of  Triumph" 
I  watched  the  people  planting  the  flag  on 
the  moon,  but  I  didn't  really  pay  attention. 
I  was  thinking  how  presumptuous  are  we  to 
be  starting  another  world  with  this  one  in  a 
condition   that   is.    in   the   most   literal   and 

reverent  sense  of  the  term,  a  God shame. 

Anybody  who  thinks  this  is  irrelevant  is 
being  irrelevant. 

It  is,  pro  forma,  a  sort  of  open  letter  to  the 
kid  who  slugged  me  in  the  park  the  other 
night.  So  it  doesn't  belong  on  the  sports 
page:  on  what  page  does  it  belong  in  this 
sea-to-shlning-sea  brotherhood  we're  sup- 
f>osed  to  be  running? 

I  got  14  stitches  in  my  head  from  whatever 
he  hit  me  with  and  he  got  my  wallet.  So  It's 
robbery  and  assault  and  the  kid  is  a  criminal. 
And  yes.  for  the  49th  time,  he  was  bl.ack  I'd 
like  to  think  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  it  had  everything  to  do  with  It 

The  wallet  was  an  afterthought.  The  scene 
began  with  the  kid  and  his  two  companions 
denouncing  me  with  the  standard  oedlpal 
compound  word,  but  I  was  helping  wear  the 
meaning  out  of  that  word  long  before  they 
were  born.  Then  they  called  me  a  nigger,  and 
I  reacted  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  motive  in  the  crime  was  not  money, 
but  hate  I  know  something  about  hate. 
"You've  got  to  be  taught,  before  it's  too 
late  .  .  to  hate  all  the  people  your  rela- 
tives hate."  and  between  home  and  school  I 
had  a  classic  education.  I  was  a  prodigy. 

We  wasps  were  a  minority  to  both  the 
guineas  and  polacks,  and  I  was  nine  the  first 
time  a  kid  pulled  a  knife  on  me.  About  that 
time  I  found  a  kid  I  could  lick — a  black  kid — 
and  I  beat  him  up  every  day  for  a  week. 

I  could  hate  with  fine  "impartiality:  ra- 
cially, socially,  economically,  politically.  I 
hated  FDR  before  I  was  sure  who  he  was. 
And  religiously,  wow!  Jews  were  Chrlstklll- 
ers  and  Catholics  were  crossbacks.  I  could 
hate  freestyle.  Umeys.  chinks,  splks — you 
name  it  and  I'll  hate  it. 

But  something  went  wrong  somewhere 
along  the  line.  Twenty  years  and  one  war 
later  I  was  asking  my  father  to  leave  my 
house  if  he  was  going  to  say  things  like  kike 
and  coon  in  front  of  the  kids.  One  of  the 
kids  brought  a  drawing  home  from  kinder- 
garten with  swastikas  on  it  and  I  had  a  fit. 
The  kid  in  the  park  knows  by  now  that 
he  got  the  wrong  wallet.  I'd  almost  rather 
he  grabbed  the  one  with  the  money.  In  a 
garbage  can  somewhere  around  13th  and  Eye 
there's  a  membership  card  in  the  Brooklyn 
Chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers'  Association, 
and  you  can't  hardly  get  those  anymore. 


There  are  a  couple  of  pictures  of  the  kids, 
and  my  young  assailant  would  find  them 
strange.  They  don't  hate  anybody. 

And  he'll  never  dig  the  letter.  It's  from  a 
woman  in  Chicago  who  was  a  nun  from  her 
17th  birthday  to  her  28th.  She's  30  now  and 
she's  quit  the  order  because  she  decided  the 
racial  injustices  of  this  one  nation  under 
God  could  be  more  effectively  approached 
temporally  than  spiritually. 

She's  a  full-time  black  activist.  And  she's 
white. 

There  are  people  like  that,  many  thou- 
sands of  them,  ashamed  of  a  heritage  in 
which  the  American  people,  as  Shaw  said, 
have  obliged  the  black  man  to  shine  their 
shoes  and  then  scorned  him  becatise  he  Is  a 
bootblack. 

There  are.  but  it  Is  a  difficult  point  to  make 
to  three  young  men  In  a  dimly-lighted  park 
at  midnight.  A  slack  of  membership  cards  in 
the  Urban  League  and  the  NAACP  and  Core 
would  not  be  convincing  to  them,  nor  would 
a  citation  from  Martin  Luther  King,  because 
they  too  have  been  carefully  taught. 

The  Carmlchaels  and  LeRol  Jonses  and 
Rap  Browns  have  told  them  that  Whltey  is 
Whltey  and  you  can't  trust  him.  And  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  not  persuasive. 
I  had  time  for  agonizing  reappraisal  while 
the  cop  was  writing  "three  Negro  males,"  and 
while  the  Intern  was  sewing  up  my  head  and 
telling  me  I  wouldn't  outlive  the  "scar.  I  felt 
pain,  and  anger,  but  I  didn't  feel  hate. 

I  didn't  feel  disappointed,  because  the 
people  had  warned  me  about  walking  thru 
the  park.  People  had  warned  me  years  ago 
not  to  walk  alone  from  the  Polo  Grounds 
in  New  York,  or  Comlskey  Park  in  Chicago, 
after  a  night  game.  I  did  that  too.  because 
I  wanted  to  believe  that  the  terrors  of  the 
night  were  as  exaggerated  as  terrors  usually 
are. 

And  there  were  no  boles  in  my  bead  until 
Saturday  night. 

I  thought  about  walking  with  140,000  peo- 
ple down  Woodward  Avenue  in  Detroit  on 
June  23.  1963,  in  the  first  freedom  march. 
That  reminded  me  of  writing  the  series  on 
urban  renewal,  which  in  Detroit  pretty  much 
did  mean  Negro  removal.  (It  was  unpub- 
lished, because  it  would  "hurt  the  image  of 
the  city") 

I  remembered  the  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood improvement  project  .^aying,  "I  can't 
feed  my  kids  and  they  want  me  to  paint 
my  porch,"  and  Monslgnor  Kern  stroking 
the  young  father's  head  and  saying,  "My 
son,  those  'anything'  Jobs  don't  exist  any- 
more." The  unskilled  young  man  had  been 
automated  out  of  work  and  he  didn't  like 
welfare. 

I  thought  about  the  day  I  told  my  kid 
brother  to  cut  school  and  go  with  me  to  Eb- 
bets  Field  to  see  Jackie  Robinson  play  his 
first  Dig-league  rame.  I  told  him  it  was  his- 
toric, a  greater  good  for  a  greater  number 
than.  say.  putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  And 
I  still  think  It  was. 

I  remembered  withdrawing  my  two  sons 
from  a  Cub  Scout  pack  because  it  had  shu' 
out  two  black  kids.  And  saying  at  the  time 
that  if  my  kids  had  ever  been  excluded  from 
a  school,  or  a  swimming  pool  or  a  playground 
for  being  the  wrong  color,  I  wouldn't  be  Just 
a  Communist;  I'd  be  a  church-burner. 

And  I  decided  that  if  I  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  ghetto  in  a  house  with  no  screen 
door  and  a  mother  who  had  four  children 
without  henefit  of  a  father  who  took  off  when 
I  was  2,  and  if  I  went  to  a  school  where  you 
get  a  d  ploma  if  you  show  up  reasonably 
often  and  don't  rape  any  teachers,  maybe 
I'd  be  lurking  in  a  park  somewhere,  laying 
an  ambush  for  the  enemy. 

And  about  the  time  the  Intern  was  shoving 
the  last  stitch  thru  my  head.  I  decided  I  was 
angry  after  all.  But  not  at  the  kid  in  the 
park. 


APOLLO  11  AND  FUTURE  SPACE 
GOALS 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  prayers  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
other  people  throughout  the  world  were 
answered  today  with  the  safe  return  to 
earth  of  the  crew  of  Apollo  11. 

In  addition  to  their  interest  as  proud 
Americans,  Alabamians  have  had  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  success  of  the  entire 
Apollo  program  because.  Mr.  President, 
this  Nations  space  effort  began  in  Ala- 
bama, 

Even  before  creation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Dr.  Werhner  von  Braun  and  his  team  of 
scientists  and  engineers  working  for  the 
Army  at  Redstone  Arsenal.  Ala.,  had 
launched  the  free  world's  first  satellite. 
The  Explorer  I  was  placed  into  orbit  on 
January  31,  1958.  by  a  Redstone  rocket 
develofsed  at  the  north  Alabama  missile 
and  rocket  center. 

When  NASA's  George  C.  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  was  established  at 
Huntsville,  Dr.  von  Braun  was  named 
Director,  a  position  he  retains  today. 
Subsequently  the  United  States  estab- 
lished a  national  goal  of  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon  before  1970. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his 
Huntsville-based  earthmen  produced  for 
the  United  States  a  giant  Saturn  5  rocket 
that  made  it  possible  to  meet  the  goal. 
Along  with  all  Americans  and  all  Ala- 
bamians, I  salute  Dr.  von  Braun  for  his 
great  contribution. 

These  thousands  of  dedicated  civil 
servants  and  their  industrial  teammates 
in  Huntsville  deserve  much  of  the  credit 
for  America's  historic  space  achievement. 

This  is  an  achievement  of  man  that 
will  live  until  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  with  this  deep  sense  of  dedication, 
Mr.  President,  that  Alabamians  express 
the  need  to  map  out  this  Nations  future 
space  goals.  They,  like  myself,  favor 
a  well-developed,  adequately  financed, 
continuing  space  program  that  will  make 
proper  use  of  the  NASA  team,  the  equip- 
ment and  the  knowledge  that  will  give 
the  United  States  continued  supremacy 
in  space. 


THE  ATHENAEUM  CLUB  OF  SWEET- 
WATER,  TEX..   SUPPORTS    100.000 
ACRE     BIG    THICKET    NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Athenaeum  Club  of  Sweetwater. 
Tex.,  has  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  in  southeast  Texas  contain- 
ing at  least  100.000  acres.  They  have 
joined  a  host  of  other  organizations 
throughout  the  country  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  this 
shrinking  wilderness. 

Because  of  the  richness  and  diversity 
of  its  plant  and  animal  life,  the  Big 
Thicket  has  immense  scientific  value. 
Many  major  American  universities 
have  sent  representatives  there  to 
do  research.  Many  of  the  area's  plants 
have  been  foimd  useful  in  treating 
diabetes,  cancer,  and  heart  disease. 
New  species  of  wild  flowers  are  still  being 
discovered.  At  least  a  thousand  varieties 
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of  algae  and  fungi  remain  to  be  classi- 
fied. Ecologists  will  profit  by  unraveling 
the  puzzle  of  why  plant  communities — 
characteristic  of  many  diverse  areas — 
flourish  in  the  Big  Thicket.  Botanists, 
taxonomist,  pathologists,  ecologists, 
scientists  of  all  disciphnes  have  much  to 
lose  if  the  Big  Thicket  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Athenaeum  Club  of  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  including  the 
name  of  its  signer  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Big  Tlilcket  of  Texas  Is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern,  western  and 
northern  ecological  elements;   and 

Whereas,  this  Is  the  last  stand  In  Texas  of 
the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-blUed  Woodpecker; 
and 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
Is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  The  Athenaeum  Club 
of  Sweetwater,  Texas  urges  the  preservation 
of  alleast  100.000  acres  containing  the  most 
unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket,  these  areas 
to  be  connected  by  environmental  corridors; 
und 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  set  Imme- 
diate hearings  on  S4  which  would  create  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Area. 

Mrs.  Dave  R.  RmLEY, 

President. 


INCREASING  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
interest-ng  article  appeared  in  the 
financial  section  of  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  22  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  press  accounts  of  the  Apollo  accom- 
plishments, would  probably  have  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page. 

The  art'cle  begins:  ' 

The  U.S.  will  show  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit  approaching  $4  billion  for  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  government  officials  said 
yesterday. 

That  amount  is  almost  2 '2  times  the 
deficit  sustained  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1969. 
This  article  then  continues: 
The  nearly  $4  billion  deficit,  coupled  with 
a     $1.7     billion     seasonally     adjusted     first 
quarter  deficit,  means  a  six  month  deficit  of 
about  $5.5  billion — 

Or  at  an  annual  rate,  a  deficit  of  $11 
billion. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  for  the  past  decade  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  deficits,  on  a  liquidity  basis, 
have  averaged  between  .S3  and  S4  billion 
annually:  but  nothing  remotely  ap- 
proaching an  sn  billion  deficit.  .Such  a 
balance-of^payments  deficit,  or  even  one 
half  as  serious,  can  only  exacerbate  an 
already  dangerous  world  monetary  situ- 
ation, which  in  turn  would  threaten  the 
integrity  of  the  dollar. 

The  obvious  necessity  for  correcting 
this  deteriorating  payments  picture  is 
but  one  more  reason  we  must  take  action, 
now,  to  reduce  these  gigantic  military 
and  other  expenditures  abroad — in 
Southeast  Asia,  in  Western  Europe,  and 


in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  it 
would  appear  the  presence  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  to  the  current  extent,  is 
no  longer  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  question,  "Payments  Deficit 
Seen  $4  Billion  in  Quarter,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Morgan     Guaranty     Estimate:      Payments 

DETicir  Seen  84  Billion  in  Quarter 

( By  Richard  Halloran) 

The  U.S.  will  show  a  balance  of  payments 

deficit  approaching  $4-bllllon  for  the  second 

quarter  of  this  year,  government  officials  said 

yesterday. 

They  said  a  Morgan  Guarantv  Trust  Com- 
pany study  predicting  a  $4-bllllon  deficit, 
sea.sonally  unadjusted,  may  be  too  great — but 
that  the  deficit  would  still  be  very  large. 

The  nearly  $4-bllllon  deficit,  coupled  with 
a  $1.7-bllllon  seasonally  adjusted  first 
quarter  deficit,  means  a  six  month  deficit  of 
about  $5.5-billion,  or  a  deficit  of  $ll-binion 
at  an  annual  rate. 

The  government  sources,  however,  played 
down  the  deficit  as  a  "meaningless  figure" 
since  it  Is  based  largely  on  a  circular  flow  of 
funds  from  the  US.  to  the  high-interest 
Eurodollar  market  and  back  through  com- 
mercial bank  borrowings  to  the  U.S. 

The  sharp  Increase  in  the  deficit,  computed 
on  a  liquidity  basis,  must  have  been  due  to  a 
deterioration  of  about  $3-bllUon  in  capital 
transactions  between  the  first  and  second 
quarters,  Morgan  Guaranty  said. 

Of  this,  about  $500-mllllon  came  from  a 
decline  In  foreign  purchases  of  US.  stock 
and  another  $500-mllllon  from  liquidation  of 
long-term  assets  by  central  banks  and  inter- 
national Institutions. 

Most  of  the  remaining  $2-bllllon,  Morgan 
Guaranty  said,  resulted  from  short-term 
capital  outfiows  by  U.S.  residents.  Their 
funds  were  attracted  to  the  high-interest 
rates  In  the  Euro  dollar  market  and  rumors 
in  April  and  May  that  the  West  German 
mark  would  be  revalued. 

The  government  sources  agreed  with  this 
assessment.  They  pointed  out  that  American 
banks  are,  in  part,  stimulating  the  high 
European  Interest  rates  by  their  heavy  bor- 
rowing, occasioned  bv  tight  money  in  the 
U.S. 

They  contended  that  these.  In  effect,  are 
domestic  transactions  and  that  Americans 
sending  funds  to  Europe  are  getting  around 
the  domestic  barrier  of  legal  limitations  on 
Interest  commercial  banks  may  pay. 

Morgan  Guaranty  said  that  If  these  trans- 
actions were  considered  domestic  transac- 
tions, the  llquldlty-basls  payments  deficit 
would  have  been  considerably  smaller. 

The  bank  cautioned,  however,  that  these 
short-term  funds  may  not  fiow  back  to  the 
United  States  if  banks  here  reduce  their 
Eurodollar  borrowing.  "Once  new  Investment 
opportunities  discovered,"  the  study  said, 
"money  will  continue  to  move  more  easily 
through  the  new-found  channels." 

Morgan  Guaranty  said  It  expected  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  to  show  a  continuing  sur- 
plus on  an  official  settlements  basis  but  did 
not  give  a  figure. 


JULY  24— UTAH  PIONEER  DAY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  122 
years  ago  today  a  hardy  band  of  Mor- 
mon pioneers  entered  the  desolation  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  They  were  the  first 
permanent  settlers  of  the  region  which 
encompasses  the  State  of  Utah. 

Led    by    the   inspirational   genius   cl 


Brigham  Young,  whose  familiar  statue 
represents  Utah  in  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
these  courageous  pioneers  came  iii 
covered  wagons  through  tempest  and 
storm,  torment  and  tragedy  to  escape 
religious  persecution  in  the  Middle  West 
and  to  find  a  place  where  they  might 
live  in  peace. 

It  was  nearly  a  half  century  later  that 
Utah  finally  became  the  45th  State  of 
the  Union;  nevertheless.  Utahans  gen- 
erally look  upon  July  24.  1847.  as  the 
Beehive  State's  real  beginning.  July  is 
thus  doubly  important  to  the  people  of 
Utah  signifying  a  heritage  of  freedom 
won  by  our  American  Founding  Fathers 
in  1776  and  again  by  our  noble  pioneer 
forebears  in  1847. 

The  Governor  of  the  territory.  Brig- 
ham  Young,  during  the  30  years  from 
1847  to  his  death  in  1877,  directed  the 
establishment  of  more  than  350  com- 
munities in  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, Wyoming,  and  California.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  bold  people  have  provided  a 
solid  link  in  the  chain  and  fabric  of 
America. 

Once  again  today,  the  24th  of  July, 
we  witness  the  efforts  of  courageous  pio- 
neers as  our  astronauts  return  from  their 
epic  journey  to  the  moon.  As  we  hear 
critics  of  our  space  program  who  rhetori- 
cally question  the  value  of  the  desola- 
tion and  barrermess  of  the  moon,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Jim  Bridger 
when  he  offered  the  Mormon  pioneers 
$1,000  for  the  first  bushel  of  com  that 
could  be  produced  from  that  arid  waste 
known  as  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Today, 
through  sweat  and  dogged  determina- 
tion of  Utahans  of  all  religions,  creeds, 
and  races,  the  desert,  in  reality,  has  been 
tamed  and  does  blossom  like  a  rose. 

On  this  day,  while  parades  and  cele- 
brations in  every  part  of  Utah  commemo- 
rate the  coming  of  the  pioneers,  I  believe 
it  is  proper  that  we,  too,  in  the  Senate 
should  acknowledge  this  historic  day  and 
give  tribute  to  the  history,  growth,  and 
courage  that  has  built  the  great  State 
of  Utah. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE'S    PRIDE   IN   THE 
HISTORIC    APOLLO   MISSION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans,  indeed  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  share  the  admiration  and  sense 
of  mingled  awe  and  pride  which  we  have 
today  for  the  successful  mission  of  Apollo 
11. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  has  long 
held  close  connections  with  the  space 
program.  America's  first  astronaut  in 
space,  Alan  Shepard,  was  a  citizen  of  the 
Granite  State:  and  the  first  American  to 
see  Astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and 
Collins  upon  their  return  was  a  Dart- 
mouth graduate,  Clancy  Hattleberg,  who 
dived  into  the  sea  this  afternoon  beside 
Apollo  11  to  bring  biological  isolation 
garments  to  the  astronauts. 

Two  New  HaTipshire  corporations, 
Sanders  Associates,  of  Nashua,  which 
provided  the  operational  display  system 
for  the  Saturn  checkout,  and  RDF  Corp., 
of  Hudson,  which  supplied  the  transduc- 
ers for  the  Saturn  S-II  second  stage. 
made  significant  contributions  to  Apollo 
11 's  success. 
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These  two  companies  are  among  some 
37  dififerent  New  Hampshire  organiza- 
tions which  have  worked  on  the  space 
program  over  the  years. 

Prom  New  Hampshire  to  the  moon  is 
a  long  distance,  but  the  hopes  and  pray- 
ers and  the  technical  assistance  of  New 
Hampshire  were  there,  as  are  the  praise 
and  admiration  which  all  Granite  Staters 
share  today. 


DRAFT  REVISION 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
of  draft  revision  is  a  timely  one.  At  a 
time  when  this  body  is  considering  mat- 
ters dealing  with  our  worldwide  com- 
mitments, arms  and  troop  strengths,  our 
Nation's  draft  program  takes  on  added 
significance.  Toward  that  end.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  may  find  of  interest  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  which  recently  was 
sent  to  me  by  a  friend.  The  editorial. 
"Would  an  All  Volunteer  Army  Work?" 
appeared  in  the  Junction  City  Daily 
Union.  Junction  City,  Kans.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Would  an  All  Volunteer  Army  Work? 

One  of  the  Important  questions  which 
must  be  answered  In  the  months  ahead  Is 
whether  or  not  this  nation  can  adequately 
protect  Its  position  and  discharge  Its  respon- 
sibilities with  an  all-volunteer  Army  as  Its 
basis  of  strength. 

One  man  who  questions  the  all-volunteer 
Army  concept  Is  General  Bruce  Clarke,  Ret. 
We  might  add  few.  If  any.  are  far  more 
capable.  General  Clarke  has  served  in  every 
military  rank  from  private  to  four  star  gen- 
eral. The  last  21  years  of  his  military  srevlce, 
from  1940  to  1961.  were  spent  constantly  with 
or  close  to  troops  in  two  wars,  ending  his 
career  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.S. 
Army  In  Europe. 

In  a  recent  address  he  declared  "The  basic 
hardships  and  the  hazards  of  duty  among  the 
Armed  services  are  not  equal,  nor  are  they 
equal  among  the  various  branches  of  the 
Army.  The  Infantry  and  the  Marines  by  far 
incur  the  highest  risk  in  this  regard.  For 
practical  purposes,  a  combat  soldier  Is  one 
whose  duties  require  him  to  close  with  the 
enemy,  on  offense  and  defense,  and  defeat 
him." 

Continuing,   General   Clarke  said: 

The  Infantry  of  the  Army  and  the  Marines 
are  the  big  casualty  takers,  a  fact  which  Is 
commonly  understood  by  those  In  draft  age. 

The  casualty  killed  in  action  figures  of  the 
Korean  War  In  this  regard  are  Illustrative: 

Army  (84  percent  Infantry) -- -.  27,604 

Navy 458 

Air  Force   1,200 

Marines  4,267 

Total    33,629 

The  Vietnam  war  figures  are  comparable 
except  the  Marines  have  lost  11,000. 

Pay  alone  will  not  provide  the  answer.  At 
a  play  scale  of  $8,000  a  year,  the  Washington 
Police  Force  cannoit  fill  up  Its  authorized 
strength. 

These  are  the  disadvantages  of  too  much 
"payday  Income"  of  soldiers:  AWOL's,  inci- 
dents, accidents,  and  black  markets. 

Invidious  comparlslons  with  associated 
allied  people  and  troops  when  on  foreign 
service. 

Poor  public  relations  In  general. 

Out  flow  of  gold. 


We  do  nott  want  an  Army  of  all  professional 
privates. 

We  want  an  Army  fully  "Integrated"  and 
generally  In  a  mix  proportionate  to  our  papu- 
lation mix. 

We  want  a  "democratic'"  and  a  "peoples" 
Army — an  Army  of  and  close  to  our  people. 

We  waJit  an  Army  up  to  required  mental, 
morale,  and  physical  standards.  These  desired 
characteristics  tend  to  decrease  when  undue 
enlistment  and  reenllstment  pressures  are 
applied. 

"Morale"  Is  that  great  Intan^ble  which 
separates  the  gaod  armies  from  the  poor.  We 
must  not  up>5et  the  present  high  morale  In 
the  Army. 

The  present  offlcer-enllsted  man  relation- 
ship In  the  Army  is  very  good.  We  must  not 
upset  this. 

We  must  maintain  the  high  level  of  readi- 
ness of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
forces. 

We  must  not  reduce  the  motivation  oi  the 
ROTC  students  or  the  desire  to  enter  the 
Service  Academies  and  make  the  service  a 
career. 

An  All-Volunteer  Army  makes  little  patri- 
otic Impact  on  the  more  affluent  members  of 
our  society. 

An  All-Volunteer  Army  drawing  a  "going 
rate"  ol  pay  reduces  an  enlistment  to  a  "Job 
instead  of  a  "service"  to  our  country. 

Many  things  can  be  looked  Into  In  order 
tD  improve  service  attractiveness  and  in- 
crease enlistments. 

Pay  inequities. 

Increase  in  War  Risk  Insurance.  (Present 
$10,000  was  WWI  standard) 

More  benefits  for  wives  and  mdnor  chil- 
dren who  survive. 

Increase  in  the  OI  Bill  of  Rights  allowance 
to  veterans  to  complete  their  education. 

Recomputatlon  of  retired  pay  of  retirees  on 
a  current  pay  basis. 

A  discharge  bonus  of  about  $1,000  per  year, 
paid  after  completion  of  three  years  service 
as  an  enlisted  man  and  upon  final  separs- 
tlon.  This  might  be  paid  in  US  Savings 
Bonds. 

Provide  some  retirement  benefits  after  ten 
years  of  service  ( for  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men) . 

Increase  and  improve: 

Housing  at  jxwt. 

Dental  care  for  men  and  dependents. 

Medical  care  for  men  and  dependents. 

PX.  services. 

Commlsrary  services. 

Rental  allowance. 

Ration  allowance. 

Retired  pay. 

Married  allowances  for  active  duty  In  the 
combat  zone. 

We  must  not  allow  the  Selective  or  Draft 
system  to  deteriorate  so  that  it  is  not  re- 
sponsive in  a  hurry  to  an  unforeseen  need. 

We  should  put  more  effort  in  better  han- 
dling our  men  of  all  services  so  as  to  pro- 
duce more  "alumni  boosters."  Such  veterans 
will  draw  new  enlistees. 

An  efficient  oi>eratlng  selective  service  sys- 
tem places  the  United  States  In  a  stronger 
position  In  Its  relationships  with  foreign 
countries. 

To  find  the  solution  we  should  Improve 
the  attractiveness  of  volunteer  service  as 
much  as  practicable,  and  fill  the  deficits  In 
military  manpower  by  the  use  of  a  workable 
Selective  Service  system  kept  in  good  op- 
erating condition  to  be  ready  to  function 
when  and  as  needed . 


DANVILLE  AND   APPALACHIAN 
POWER  CO. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee hearings  this  year  on  S.  607. 
the  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  bill,  wit- 


nesses testified  regarding  a  proposed 
municipal  bond  i-ssue,  in  Danville,  Va., 
to  finance  expansion  of  the  city  s  electric 
power  system.  On  March  17,  Danville 
Mayor  W.  C.  McCubbins  and  Councilman 
John  W.  Carter  testified  i-egarding  the 
decision  to  postpone  the  election,  because 
of  what  the  council  termed  "interfer- 
ence" in  Danville  affairs  by  Appalachian 
Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  American  Elec- 
tric Power,  which  is  a  New  York  holding 
company. 

On  March  19,  the  subcommittee  took 
testimony  from  Chairman  John  W. 
Daniel  of  the  New  Day  for  Danville  Com- 
mittee, which,  along  with  the  Appalach- 
ian Power  Co..  opposed  the  bond  issue 
that  had  been  proposed  by  the  city 
council. 

The  hearing  record  shows — part  3, 
pages  592-593 — the  following  colloquy 
between  Subcommittee  Counsel  E.  Win- 
slow  Turner  and  Mr.  Daniel: 

Mr.  Turner.  Now.  after  the  bond  issue  of 
1967.  where  the  Greater  Danville  Committee 
was  formed,  we  have  the  consideration  of 
another  bond  issue.  I  believe,  and  that  was 
where  the  New  Committee  for  Danville  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Stinson.  New  Day  for  DanvlUe. 

Mr.  Turner.  Created  to  seek  to  Influence 
disapproval  of  this  bond  Issue.  How  much 
money  has  the  New  Day  Committee  lor  Dan- 
ville been  able  to  receive  from  people  in  the 
city  for  this  j-'.irpose? 

Mr.  Daniel.  Wt  have  received  to  dite  .md 
deposited  in  the  bank  S3.732.25. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
the  same  question  about  that  committee. 
Has  Appalachian  Power,  American  Electric 
Power  Company,  any  subsidiary  of  Amcr.can 
EHectric  Power  or  any  cffl;er.  director  cr  em- 
ployee of  Appalachian  Power  or  those  ether 
companies  contributed  any  money  to  that 
committee? 

Mr.  Daniel.  No.  sir. 

Later  on  pages  605  and  606  Mr.  Daniel 
took  exception  to  my  statement  of  Feb- 
ruary 28  on  the  Senate  fioor — Congres- 
sional Record  page  4970 — that  the  New 
Day  for  Danville  Committee  "is  the  local 
front  orgEuiization  for  American  Electric 
Power,  whose  president,  Donald  C.  Cook, 
wants  only  a  dozen  power  systems  in  this 
country."  Mr.  Daniel  elaborated  as 
follows: 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
New  Day  for  Danville  Committee  is  not  a 
front  organization  for  any  person,  any  group, 
or  any  organization.  It  is  a  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  our  city  and  we — this  group,  their 
aim  Is  to  try  to  bring  the  full  story  in  this 
bond  referendum  or  any  other  issue  that 
might  come  before  our  city  to  the  voters  of 
our  city.  The  ads  that  you  have  entered  into 
the  Congressional  Record  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  New  Day  for  Danville  Commit- 
tee are  ads  that  were  requested  and  asked  for 
and  were  approved  to  be  put  into  the  news- 
paper by  the  New  Day  for  Danville  Commit- 
tee without  any  assistance  or  without  Appa- 
lachian having  anything  to  do  with  it.  and 
the  Insinuation  that  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
had  prepared  these  ads  and  they  were  put  in 
as  information  that  Appalachian  Power  Co 
had  furnished  this  or  p»ald  for  these  ads  or 
provided  these  ads,  I  Just  would  like  to  set 
the  record  straight  that  they  were  prepared 
and  entered  into  the — released  to  the  news- 
pajjers  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  an  audit  of  Appalachian 
Power  Co.  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  produced  infor- 
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mation  which  appears  to  be  at  variance  Q-  Did  the  company's  records  show  any  a  public  relations  firm.  John  Harden  Asso- 
with  the  testimony  of  witness  Daniel.  I  additional  expenditures  in  1968  o'  1969  relat-  elates  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  various 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  Russell  E  '"^  '°  '^°**  election*  in  the  city  or  DanvlUe  radio  and  newspaper  ads  In  Danville,  various 
Faudree.    Jr  .    an    FPC    auditor     which     *°?'  ^1^°'  ^^^^  "^  ^^^^"^  expenses  in  connection  with  the  new  Dan- 

was  introduced  as  evidence  TnP<;riRv  In  J^'  '°  December  1968,  the  company's      viUe   office  of  Appalachian   and  salary   and 

7^  A^rs^^u         D    eviaence    luesday  in      records    show    in    Account    930    (Co.    Acct.      expenses  of  company  employees, 
the  Appalachian  Power  Case.  Project  No.      63098) ,   Miscellaneous  general   expenses,   an  Q.  Did  your  audit  disclose  any  additional 

'^"^^'-  amount   of   $4,200   paid    to   Central    Survey,      expenditures  connected  with  the  bond  refer- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-      Inc   for  a  public  opinion  survey  in  the  City      endum   other   than   those   recorded   in   the 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the     °^  Danville  and  that  this  survey  was  made      work  order  for  the  year  1969? 
Record  an  article  entitled,  "Aopalachlan      ^  determine  if  the  voters  of  Danville  were  in         A.  No.  my  audit  tests  disclosed  no  addl- 
Spent  Nearly  $25  000  to  Influence  Bond     ^*^*""  °^  *  proposed  bond  issue  to  finance  a      tlonal  expenditures  connected  with  the  bond 
Referenda     in     Danville      FPC     R>.nnrt      ""'J'^'Pal  electric  generating  plant  and  In      referendum. 

Reveals ''nuWi.hed^inVhP   Tnlv  isILn!     '"''  °P'°"*"  *''°"'**  ^""^  "^"^  <=^"8ed  to  Ac-         Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  more  detailed  de- 
nT  th»   n«nvi    f    V  '"i^^.-^.^^y  ^V  f^       '^"""^  *2^*-  scrtptlon  of  payments  to  John  Harden  As- 

of   the  Danville,  Va.,  Register  and  the        Q.  would  you  tell  us  what  the  conclusions     sociates? 

testimony  by  Mr.  Faundree  in  the  FPC     of  this  survey  were  and  why  you  believe  It         A.  The   company   paid   John  Harden   As- 
proceeding,  should  have  been  charged  to  Account  426.4?      sociates  a  total  of  $8,118.81  for  services  ren- 
There   being   no   objection,   the   Items         ^   "^^  survey  concluded  that  there  was  a     dered   during  December   1968  and   January 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-      "^^  strong  initial  reaction  in  favor  of  the      through  March  1969.  The  billings  were  cov- 
ORD   as  follows-  proposed  bond  issue.  According  to  the  survey,      ered  by  two  invoices.  The  first  invoice  dated 
_      '           „,_  ^^^  margin   In  favor  of  the  proposed  bond      February  12.  1969.  was,  according  to  a  com- 
1  REPARED  Testimony  op  Russell  E.  Paudree,      Issue  was  almost  3  to  1.  Also,  Included  In  the      pany  memo,  In  the  nature  of  an  advance  In 
Jr..  IN  THE  Matter  OF  Appalachian  PowTER      survey  conclusions  were  certain  recommenda-      that    arrangements   were    made    to   advance 
Co.  Project  No.  2317                                            tlons  as  to  ways  to  build  up  majority  op-      monies   to   Harden   against   expenses   which 
Q.  Mr.  Paudree.  would  you  state  your  full      position   to   the   proposal.   It   was   suggested      would  be  Incurred.  Invoices  were  to  be  sub- 
name,  place  of  residence  and  position  with      that   effective   ways   to  build   up  opposition      sequently  rendered  to  Appalachian  for  serv- 
the  Pederal  Power  Commission?                               would  be  to  create  doubts  as  to  the  necessity      'ces  to  It  and  to  The  New  Day  for  Danville 
A.  Russell  E.  Paudree.  Jr..  I  live  at  103  G      or  the  desirability  of  the  proposal  by  show-      Committee  for  services  to  It.  The  breakdown 
Street.  S.W  .  Washington.  DC.  I  am  a  Super-      Ing   that   Appalachian   Power   Company   not      of  the  amounts  making  up  the  $6,137  is  as 
vlsory  Auditor  with  the  Division  of  Audits,      only  has  adequate  reserves  of  power  avail-      follows: 

Office  of  Accounting  and  Plnance.  able  through  Its  Interconnections  but  has  far      Partial  navmpnt  tr,  Rr^n«^rt  k-    r-v,., 

Q.  Win  you  give  us  a  brief  resume  of  your      more  sources  of  power  available  through  Its  ,Vv    n^fw^  °!,o^,  .         : 

educational    background    and    qualifications      Interconnections  than  would  be  provided  by         DanvnVe         ^^^latlons   counselor   of 
and  your  experience?  the  proposed  municipal  generating  plant  and      Pavment     t'n"^'^,'r^H"'r^llVrZ"'".  *^'  ^°° 

A.   I  have   a   B.S.   Degree   from  Oklahoma      by  demonstrating  that  It  just  Isn't  necessarv  G^^boro    for    r«dio    i!fn^ff    f^ 

State  University  with   a  major  In  account-      for  the  City  to  go  into  debt  for  somethlne  New  ^av   ror^^itfl      ^   ^  o«« 

ing.   I   have   been   employed   by   the  Pederal      that   Is   already   available,    without   any   ex-      PavmenTd^.PrT^n^,;'^;'^;; "","■;         ^°° 
Power  commission  for  about  5  years.   Most      pendltures  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  Cltv.  It  aS  ^or  fou?  ^?  or^Z^ft't 

of  my  experience  with  the  Commission  has      was     further    suggested     that    Appalachian  fthroueh  March  ^  committee 

been  In  conducting  field  audits  of  licensees.      Power  Company  was  not  receiving  the  credit      Pavmpnr    h,^    trT  niV'nr^n :         *^* 

electric  utilities  and  natural  gas  companies      It  deserves  for  helping  the  Industrial  growth  r^I!"!,^'!!.  ^   °anvllle    Bee    and 

to  establish  the  original  cost  of  utility  plant      of   Danville   and   ?he%esldents    of    Danville  Su/h  March  "i^*  committee 

and   to  determine  compliance  with   the  re-      might  resent  having  the  City  "take  over"  the      Pavmem  due  to  four  n;;;in;";;;i;;       ' 
quirements    of    the    Commission's    Uniform      industrial  business  the  company  has  devel-  <ft^t!on.  frfr  ^^9  c^L    .  ^  ° 

System  of  Accounts.  I  am  a  certified  public      oped    if    the    people    were    aware    that    Ap-  ^    t^ou'h  Mar^h  ir.      '°"°'"'     ,   «<.o 

accountant   in   the   District   of   Columbia.  palachlan  had  been  Instrumental  In  bringing  (through  March  16) 1.688 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  a  field  audit  of      this  industry  into  the  area  ^otai  

Apoatachian    Power    Company's    books    and  It  Is  apparent  from  these  recommondatlons  " ^' ^^"^ 

records?  that  the  survey   was  related  to   influencing  '^e   second   Invoice   dated   April    3.    1969. 

A.  Yes.  I  audited  certain  accounts  of  Ap-      public  opinion  in  connection  with  the  City  of      covered  the  services  rendered  to  Appalachian 

palachian    Power    Company    for    the    period      Danville's    bond    referendum    and    therefore      which    totaled    $8,118.81    less    the    advance 

!l^^Zl.  ^     ^^^"^   '^'■°"S^   April   30,    1969.  should  have  been  charged  to  Account  426.4       Previously  paid   $6,137.00   or  a  net  amount 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  audit?  Q.  Mr.  Paudree,  where  did  you  obtain  the      ^"^^  °^  $1,981.81. 

A.  The  Office  of  General  Counsel  requested      Information  pertaining  to  the  survey's  con-  *3-  Would    you    give    us    examples    of    the 

that  the  Division  o.'  Audits  investigate  mat-      elusions?  services   rendered    to   Appalachian    by   John 

ters  relating  to  accounting  included  In  the  A.  The  information  Is  a  summary  of  the      Harden  Associates? 

complaint  filed  by  the  City  of  Danville.  Vir-      conclusions  stated  In  a  report  by  Central  Sur-  A.  Yes.    Copies    of    ads    entered    into    the 

glnla.  with  the  Pederal  Power  Commission  on  veys.  Inc.  which  was  given  to  Appalachian  record  identified  as  Herndon  Exhibits  Nos  1, 
January  U,  1968.  These  matters  pertain  to  Power  Company  at  the  conclusion  of  the  2.  3  and  4  which  are  captioned  "We  helped 
alleged   expenditures   of   Appalachian   Power      survey.  create   a   $10,000,000    payroll    for    Danville-" 

Company  in  attempting  to  influence  public  Q.  Did  your  audit  disclose  any  additional      "We've   helped   create   a   $10,000,000   payroll 

opinion  on  a  bond  referendum  for  expansion  expenditures  In  1968  of  a  political  nature  for  Danville: "  "Now  Appalachian  has  a  Dan- 
of  the  City  of  Danville's  electric  generating  pertaining  to  the  City  of  Danville's  bond  ^''"®  address— 539  Main  Street;"  and  "Dan- 
facilities  Therefore,  this  audit  was  conducted  referendum?  ville  has  good  connections:' respectively  are 
to  determine  if  Appalachian  Power  Company  A.  No.  My  audit  tests  disclosed  no  addl-  *"  -^"^^  Harden  Associates'  ads. 
had  incurred  expenses  of  a  political  nature  tlonal  expenditures  of  a  political  nature  in  *3.  Did  your  audit  disclose  any  direct  pav- 
and  if  so  had  they  been  properly  accounted  1968.  ment  to  or  for  the  New  Day  for  Dianvllle  Com- 
for  in  accordance  with  the  Uniform  System  Q.  How  about  1969?  mltee  by  Appalachian  Power  Company 
"'o^wh^t^o-^r^  «  ^,  A.  On  January  10,  1969.  the  company  .  A^OnlJ' one  such  item  was  noted.  Included 
«„Hiro  ^'°"''  **"^'"SS  during  this  opened  up  a  work  order  to  accumulate  ^^^  charges  accumulated  in  the  previously 
°  „  charges  In  connection  with  the  bond  refer-  "mentioned  work  order  was  an  amount  of  $298 
A,  For  the  year  1967.  the  company  in-  endum  In  Danville,  Virginia  The  work  order  printing  services  by  the  Stone  Printing 
curred  expenses  of  $3,288  applicable  to  City  was  closed  to  further  charges  on  May  26  ^"'^  Manufacturing  Company  of  Roanoke, 
of  Danville,  Virginia's  electric  bond  referen-  1969.  The  company  accumulated  a  total  of  ^^^Si^ia.  for  printing  a  letter  to  the  citizens 
dum  and  recorded  these  expenses  in  their  $20,304  in  the  work  order  of  which  $17  463  °^  Danville  with  a  New  Day  for  Danville 
books  of  account  and  FPC  Porm  No   1  in  Ac-      had  been  cleared  to  Account  426  4  as  of  May      Committee  letterhead. 

count  426.4.   Expenditures  for  certain  civic.      31.  1969.  However.  I  should  mention   that  ac-  '^    '^°  ^°^^  knowledge,   did    the   company 

political,    and    related    activities.    These    ex-      cording  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Berg,  Accounting  Man-      '"'^"'"     *">'     additional     expenditures     of     a 
pendltures  were  for  radio  and  newspaper  ads      ager,  of  Appalachian  Power  Company   a  por-      P<^"tlcal    nature    pertaining    to   the    City   of 
and  other  miscellaneous  items  relating  to  the      tion  of  these  expenditures  were  incorrectly      Danville's  bond  referendums  other  than  those 
bond    issue.    The    audit    disclosed    no    other      charged   to   the   work   order   and   cleared   to      "mentioned  previously  In  your  testimony? 
similar   type   expenditures   during   the   year      Account  426.4.  He  indicated  that  sometime  in  ^-  ^°*  *°  '"y  knowledge. 

'^^^  the  near  future  these  charges  will  be  reviewed  AFFiDAvrr 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  were  the  expenditures      and  those  which  in  their  view  are  Incorrectly  District  of  rnii,rr,h4n- 

totaling    $3,288    recorded    in    Account    426.4      classified  will  be  reversed  out  and  charged  to  Affiant    having  be^nf^std^^^  sworn    on 

properly   accounted   for   In   accordance   with      the  proper  account.  oath  deposes  and  s^vs 

the   requirement,   of   the   Commission's  Unl-  Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  expenditures  That  he  has  read  the  foregolne  testimony 

form  System  of  Accounts.  charged  to  the  work  Order''  o^^     .f         i  ,7    .^  loregoing  testimony 

.    Yei  i-HrtrBca  locne  woFK  uraer.'  and     if    asked     the    questions    therein    his 

A.  Most  of  the  charges  are  for  services  by      answers  in  response  would  be  as  shown; 
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That  the  facts  contained  In  said  answers 
are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief. 

RrssELL  E.  Paudree.  Jr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
11th  day  of  July.   1969. 

Lois  B.  WiNSLOW, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
My  Commission  expires  Novemljer  30,  1971. 

BEFORE    THE     FEDERAL     POWER     COMMISSION 

The  Appalachian  Power  Company,  Project 
No  2317. 

Certificate  of  service 
1  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  served 
the  foregoing  documents  upon  all  parties  of 
record  in  this  proceeding  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of   |  1.17  of  the  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedure.  Dated  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  this   14th  day  of  July.   1969. 
Raymond  E.  Hagenlock. 
Commission  Staff  Counsel. 

APCO  PtiNDS  Also  Used  by  New  Day  Com- 
mittee:   Appalachian  Spent  Nearly  $25.- 
000    To    Influence    Bond    Referenda    in 
Danville.  PPC  Report  Reveals 
The    Pederal    Power    Commission    has    re- 
leased  a   report   by   one   of   its   accountants 
which   showed  that   Appalachian  Power  Co. 
spent  nearly  $25,000  to  Infiuence  power  Ixjnd 
referenda  in  Danville. 

Appalachla  also  was  found  to  have  made  a 
direct  financial  contribution  to  be  used  on 
behalf  of  the  New  Day  for  Danville  Com- 
mittee, an  antipower  bond  group  whose  chair- 
man earlier  this  year  denied  to  a  U.S.  Senate 
Subcommittee  that  APCO  had  contributed 
any  money  to  the  committee. 

The  report  on  the  audit,  in  the  form  of 
prepared  testimony  offered  Monday  on  the 
motion  of  the  FPC  Staff  to  the  Presiding 
Examiner  in  the  Appalachian  case  (Project 
No.  2317).  was  made  public  here  yesterday 
at  a  special  meeting  of  City  Council. 

The  report  also  revealed  that  Appalachian 
paid  $4,200  for  a  public  opinion  survey  in 
December  1968  which  found  Danville  voters 
then  favoring  expansion  of  generating  fa- 
cilities by  about  3  to  1. 

The  field  audit,  upon  which  the  report  was 
based,  was  made  by  Russell  Paudree,  Jr.,  a 
supervisory  auditor  with  the  PPC,  at  the 
request  of  FPC's  general  counsel. 

The  City  earlier  this  year  had  complained 
to  the  PPC  of  unwarranted  interference  by 
Appalachian  in  a  proposed  $11  million  bond 
referendum.  Funds  from  the  referendum 
would  have  been  used  for  expansion  of  the 
City's  electric  generating  facilities.  Such  ex- 
pansion would  have  reduced  the  City's  cur- 
rent power  purchases  from  Appalachian. 

After  the  audit  report  was  read  to  City 
Council,  it  adopted  a  resolution  re-affirming 
the  authority  of  Ptiillp  Ardery  to  file  pro- 
ceedings for  the  City  before  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Ardery  also  rep- 
resents the  City  in  Its  complaints  to  the 
FPC  about  Appalachian.  The  vote  on  the 
resolution  was  7  to  1  with  the  no  vote  cast 
by  F.  W.  Townes  m.  Councilman  Charles 
Harris  was  absent. 

The  FPC's  auditor  found  that  in  1967  Ap- 
palachian spent  $3,288  "applicable  to  the 
City  of  Danville's  electric  bond  referendum." 
These  expenditures  were  listed,  according  to 
the  audit,  as  for  "civic,  political  and  related 
activities," 

The  1967  referendum  failed  to  approve  a 
$9  million  bond  issue. 

On  Jan.  10,  1969.  Appalachian  set  up  a 
"work  order  to  accumulate  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  March  18  bond  referendum" 
which  accumulated  a  total  of  $20,304.  ...  of 
which  $17,463  had  been  cleared  as  of  May  31. 
Most  of  the  charges  were  for  services  by  a 
public  relations  firm,  John  Harden  Associ- 
ates of  Greensboro,  N.C.  for  various  radio  and 
newspaper  ads  in  Danville,  various  expenses 
In  connection  with  the  new  Danville  office  of 


Appalachian  and  salary  and  expenses  of  com- 
pany employes,  the  audit  noted. 

Harden  Associates,  according  to  the  audit, 
was  paid  $8,118.81  for  "services  rendered  dur- 
ing December,  1968  and  January  through 
March.  1969." 

The  billings  were  covered  by  two  Invoices — 
the  first  dated  Feb,  12.  1969,  which  accord- 
ing to  a  company  memo,  was  In  the  nature 
of  an  advance  against  expenses  which  would 
be  Incurred. 

Invoices  later  sent  to  Appalachla  for  serv- 
ices to  it  and  to  the  New  Day  for  Danville 
Committee  for  services  to  It,  according  to 
the  auditor's  statement  showed : 

A  $1,200  payment  to  Ronald  K.  Charity, 
public  relations  counselor  of  Danville,  ac- 
cording to  the  audit. 

A  $300  payment  to  Sound  Creators  of 
Greensboro  for  radio  Jingle  for  New  Day 
Committee. 

Payment  of  $494  due  Danville  Commercial 
Appeal  for  four  ads  for  Committee  (through 
March  3 ) . 

Payment  of  $2,455  due  to  Danville  Bee  and 
Register  for  32  ads  for  Committee  (through 
March  14). 

Payment  of  $1,688  due  four  Danville  radio 
stations  for  532  spots  for  Committee  (through 
March  16). 

The  PPC  auditor  reported  he  found  Ap-^ 
palachlan  had  made  a  direct  payment  to  the 
New  Day  for  Danville  Committee  In  the 
amount  of  $298  "for  printing  services  by  the 
Stone  Printing  and  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Roanoke  for  printing  a  letter  to  the  citizens 
of  Danville  with  a  New  Day  for  Danville 
Committee  letterhead." 

A  copy  of  the  letter  was  produced  at  yes- 
terday's council  meeting.  Dated  Feb.  10.  1969. 
It  listed  John  W.  Daniel  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Day  Committee  with  C.  A.  (Buck) 
Carr  as  vice  chairman  and  Glenn  E.  Hlle. 
secretary-treasurer. 

After  stating  Its  opposition  to  the  proposed 
March  18  bond  referendum,  the  letter  closed 
with  this  request,  "couldn't  you  please  send 
us  at  least  $1.00."  It  was  signed  by  Daniel. 

Earlier  this  year  Daniel  testified  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  about  the  New 
Day  Committee.  He  told  E.  W.  Turner,  com- 
mittee counsel.  "We  have  received  to  date 
and  deposited  In  the  bank.  $3,732.25.  "in 
reference  to  New  Day  Committee  funds. 

Turner  then  asked  Daniel — "Has  Appalach- 
ian Power.  American  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany, any  subsidiary  of  American  Electric 
Power  or  any  officer,  director  or  employee  of 
Appalachian  or  those  other  companies,  con- 
tributed any  money  to  that  committee?" 

Daniel's  reply,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  the  hearing,  was:  "No,  sir.  We  can  furnish 
you  a  list.  It  is  a  rather  long  list.  We  had  a 
wonderful  response  from  the  voters  of  the 
City  of  Danville." 

Turning  again  to  the  public  opinion  survey 
conducted  by  a  firm  known  as  Central  Survey 
Inc..  the  FPC  auditor  said  the  $4,200  survey 
cost  was  charged  off  by  Appalachian  to 
"miscellaneous  general  expenses"  an  action 
he  questioned. 

In  addition  to  finding  Danville  voters  in 
favor  of  the  March  18  bond  referendum. 
Faudree  said  the  survey  contained  recom- 
mendations to  Appalachian  on  how  to  build 
up  opposition  to  the  proposed  referendum. 

Faudree's  specific  comment  was:  "It  Is  ap- 
parent from  these  recommendations  that  the 
survey  was  related  lo  Infiuencing  public 
opinion  In  connection  with  the  City  of  Dan- 
ville's   bond    referendum." 

Effective  ways  to  create  opposition  to  the 
bond  referendum  were  suggested  including 
creating  "doubts  as  to  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  the  proposal,"  the  audit  noted. 

One  survey  recommendation  was  for  Ap- 
palachian to  show  It  "not  only  has  ade- 
quate reserves  of  power  available  through 
its  Interconnections  than  would  be  provided 
by  the  proposed  municipal  generating  plant." 


Another  suggestion  was  for  Appalachian 
"demonstrating  that  It  just  isn't  necessary 
for  the  City  to  go  into  debt  for  something 
that  Is  already  available,  without  any  expend- 
itures at  all  on  the  part  of  the  City." 

The  audit  report  noted  "It  was  further 
suggested  that  Appalachian  Power  Co.  was 
not  receiving  the  credit  it  deserves  for  help- 
ing the  Industrial  growth  of  Danville  and 
the  residents  of  Danville  might  resen*  hav- 
ing the  City  'take  over'  the  industrial  busi- 
ness the  company  has  developed  If  the  peo- 
ple were  aware  that  Appalachian  had  been 
Instrumental  in  bringing  this  industry  into 
the  area." 

The  City  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
PPC  against  American  Electric  Power  Co. 
Inc..  and  Its  subsidiary.  Appalachian  Power 
Co.  accusing  it  of  discrimination  and  re- 
straint of  trade. 

The  City  also  has  Intervened  In  the  New 
River  project  In  Grayson  County  where  Ap- 
palachian seeks  a  license  for  a  hydroelectric 
operation.  The  City  wants  to  share  In  an  al- 
location of  power  to  be  created  by  the 
project. 

In  both  of  these  actions,  the  City  con- 
tends Appalachian  Is  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  forbidding  "combinations, 
agreements,  arrangement  or  understanding, 
express  or  Implied,  to  limit  the  output  of 
electrical  energy,  to  restrain  trade,  or  to  fix, 
maintain,  or  increase  prices  for  electric  en- 
ergy   or    service." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  sent  Mr.  Daniel  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Faudree's  testimony  and  invited  him,  if 
he  wished,  to  amend  his  denials  of  as- 
sistance from  Appalachian  Power  and 
submit  additional  financial  data  reeard- 
Ing  the  New  Day  for  Danville  Committee. 

I  am  concerned,  first,  because  it  ap- 
pears that  a  Senate  subcommittee  was 
given  incorrect  information.  Second,  I 
am  concerned  by  the  auditor's  findins 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  political 
expenditures  by  Appalachian  Power  was 
improperly  accounted. 

Those  political  expenditures  were  in- 
cluded in  operating  expenses,  paid  for  by 
the  consumers.  Permitted  political  ex- 
penditures by  a  utility  corporation,  such 
as  the  cost  of  lobbying,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  nonoperating  expenditures, 
paid  for  by  the  utility  stockholders. 

Regulators'  commissions  have  for  years 
properly  maintained  that  utility  politi- 
cal expenditures  should  not  be  passed  on 
to  the  customers.  Memorandums  from 
commissions  to  utilities  on  this  point 
have  been  explicit.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
in  the  past,  from  time  to  time,  various 
utility  corporations  simply  choose  to  ig- 
nore the  regulators.  And  now  an  affiliate 
of  the  largest  holding  company  in  the 
Nation  app>ears  to  be  a  party  to  this 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  most  State  utility  com- 
missions do  not  have  the  stafif  to  audit 
utility  books.  The  FPC  staff  is  spread  so 
thin  that  many  years  elapse  between 
Federal  audits.  The  extent  of  improper 
political  expenditures  is  unknown.  What 
impresses  me  is  the  fact  that  so  often. 
when  the  FPC  does  audit  utility  books, 
it  discovers  improper  utility  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Appalachian  Power  case  contrasts 
sharply  with  utility  corporations'  re- 
peated, bland  denial  of  political  activity. 
And  it  illustrates  the  need  for  title  II  of 
S.  607,  the  information  section  of  the 
bill,  and  especially  an  amendment  sug- 
gested by  Philip  P.  Ardery,  special  coun- 
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sel  for  the  city  of  Danville.  The  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

Title  II.  Sec.  201(b)  (25)  page  16,  lines  8, 
0  and  10.  In  lieu  of  the  present  subsection, 
substitute: 

"(25)  A  detailed  accounting  of  all  expense 
Incurred,  whether  In  payments  of  money, 
performance  of  services,  use  of  oflBcers.  agents 
or  employees  on  compwiny  time  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  whether  committed  directly  or 
indirectly  In  relation  to  any  political  activity. 
Such  activity  shall  Include  attempts  to  In- 
fluence any  public  election  whether  of  can- 
didates running  in  any  federal,  state  or  local 
election,  or  any  other  Issue  or  referendum 
decided  by  vote  of  the  people.  It  shall  also 
Include  attempts  to  influence  public  ofllclals, 
secure  or  oppose  appointments  to  public 
office,  and  any  and  all  lobbying  with  any 
national,  state  or  local  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative body." 

Such  information  shall  be  determined  on  a 
fiscal  or  calendar  year  basis  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  shall  be  reported  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  termination  of  such 
year 

Mr.  f>resident.  there  is  substantial 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  kind  of  ex- 
penditures- made  by  Appalachian  Power 
in  this  ease  are  permissible.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  colloquy 
between  Counsel  Turner  and  Danville's 
Special  Counsel  Ardery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

trrlLITY    CONSUMERS 

Mr.  Turner.  I  would  like  to  make  a  short 
reference  to  the  bond  issue  and  the  state- 
ment that  Senatcr  Ervin  mentioned.  I  think 
he  used  the  word  "election."  There  is  a  pro- 
hibition In  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  that  any  registered  holding  com- 
pany or  any  subsidiary  company  by  use  of 
the  mails  cr  any  other  instrumentality  is 
prohibited  from  making  contributions  what- 
soever in  connection  with  the  candidacy, 
nomination,  election,  appointment  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a  State, 
cr  any  political  subdivision,  or  to  make  any 
contributions  to  or  in  suppwrt  of  any  politi- 
cal party  cr  any  committee  or  agency  thereof. 

Now.  the  question  that  has  been  running 
through  my  mind  as  I  have  been  listening 
Is  this:  Is  this  a  political  situation  which  is 
tantamount  or  closely  allied  to  an  election 
or  is  this  something  completely  alien  to  that 
situation?  Perhaps  counsel  would  direrct  him- 
self to  that. 

Mr.  Ardery.  May  I  respond  to  that? 

I  have  read  the  section  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  to  which  you  refer 
very  carefully,  and  there  is  some  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  situation  In 
Danville  would  be  covered  by  that  part  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  and 
it  was  based  upon  that  that  Danville  has 
suggested  that  the  loophole,  if  it  be  a  loop- 
hole, be  plugged 

But  let  me  comment  Just  little  further. 
and  we  do  plan  to  go  to  see  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  today  when  we 
leave  here. 

one  of  the  major  concepts  in  enacting  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  was 
preventing  restraints  in  trade,  and  prevent- 
ing enormous  growing  monopolies. 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
by  its  history  we  find  was  not  solely  an  act 
designed  to  protect  the  investors  of  public 
utility  holding  companies,  although  that 
was  a  strong  motive  in  its  enactment. 

Now.  wheA  you  find  a  combination  such 
as  American  Electric  Power  attempting  to 
make,  keep  one  of  its  competitors  from  ex- 
panding its  plant  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
its  own  needs,  I  think  it  is  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  the  basic  concept  of  the  Public  Utility 


Holding  Company  Act  which  seeks  to  pre- 
vent restraint  on  trade. 

Mr.  TtTRNKB.  You  now  have  pending  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on  it. 

Mr.  Aroery.  No.  We  have,  the  mayor  wrote, 
a  letter  asking  that  they  make  an  investiga- 
tion. They  have  responded  that  they  will. 

Mr.  TtjRNER.  I  wont  go  further  into  it 
inasmuch  as  it  is  presently  under  investiga- 
tion. But  there  was  a  question  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Ardery.  I  thtnJc  it  is  good  Judgment 
for  you  to  have  a  question  in  your  mind. 
There  Is  a  question,  some  of  the  old  cases, 
one  or  two  of  the  old  cases,  seem  to  go  a 
little  bit  further  than  simply  to  say  that 
that  provision  is  tied  to  a  contribution  to  a 
political  party  or  candidate  of  a  pKslltical 
party.  But  that  is  a  gray  area. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  ironi- 
cally, on  the  day  before  the  FPC  audi- 
tor's testimony  was  entered  into  the 
Commission's  hearing  record,  the  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power  Co.  contended  that 
additional  legislation  regarding  utility 
accounting  is  not  necessary.  In  a  letter 
to  all  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operatioias,  AEP  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  Herbert  B.  Cohn 
wrote : 

Since  no  Industries  operate  more  in  a 
"goldfish  bowl"  than  do  the  regulated  pub- 
lic utilities,  the  necessity  for  burdening 
them  with  even  greater  reporting  require- 
ments and  their  customers  with  the  related 
costs  has  not  been  demonstrated  and  cer- 
tainly is  clearly  less  compelling  than  in  the 
case  of  other  industries. 

Mr.  Cohn  went  on  to  oppose  passage 
of  S.  607.  Despite  his  words,  the  actions 
of  his  company  underscore  the  need  for 
passage  of  the  bill,  including  the  amend- 
ment prompted  by  the  political  expendi- 
tures of  AEP's  subsidiary,  Appalachian 
Power. 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July  9. 
1969.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Mathias;  testified  before  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
in  support  of  S.  818.  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 — 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mathias  in 
behalf  of  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott i.  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  of  Sena- 
tor Mathias  was  most  eloquent  in  its 
advocacy  of  S.  818. 

The  historic  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
designed  to  deal  with  the  principal  means 
State  and  local  governments  had  used 
to  frustrate  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  15th  amendment. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  with  what  appears  to  be 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress — that  the  first  order  of 
business  on  civil  rights  legislation  should 
be  the  extension  of  the  1965  act — in  the 
Senator's  words,  "to  continue  the  grad- 
ual, positive,  and  beneficial  change  being 
brought  about  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act." 
He  continued  in  his  testimony : 

That  is  not  to  say  that  other  reforms  and 
improvements  should  not  be  considered  in 
good  season. 

I  agree. 

I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
testimony  of  Senator  Mathias  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr. 
In  1870.  by  ratifying  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment. Congress  and  the  nation  unequivocally 
declared  that  the  "right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  .  .  . 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude."  But  for  95  years  until  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
that  promise  was  often  ignored  and  even 
repudiated. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  other  body  In  1965,  I  took 
part  in  many  of  the  hearings,  debates  and 
conferences  which  finally  produced  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  That  Act  was  a  mile- 
stone in  our  national  march  toward  equal 
rights  under  the  law.  It  was  a  clear  state- 
ment by  the  Congress  that  systematic  frus- 
tration of  the  fifteenth  amendment  would 
no  longer  be  tolerated  or  condoned. 

The  central  feature  of  the  Act  is  its  "auto- 
matic trigger"  provision,  which  suspended 
literacy  tests  and  similar  devices  in  any  Juris- 
diction in  which  less  than  50  percent  of  vot- 
ing age  persons  either  were  registered  to  vole 
on  November  1.  1964.  or  voted  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1964. 

In  addition  to  suspension  of  the  Juris- 
diction's test,  the  Act  provides  that  the  At- 
torney Greneral  can  designate  any  county  In 
such  area  for  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers (Section  6).  The  examiners  compile 
lists  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  under  state 
law,  which  persons  state  and  local  officials 
are  obligated  to  place  on  their  official  x'oting 
rolls  (Section  7). 

Section  8  of  the  Act  enables  the  Attcrney 
General  to  send  Federal  observers  to  any 
county  designated  under  Section  6  to  observe 
polling   places   and   vote  counting. 

A  fourth  consequence  of  the  automatic 
trigger  provision  prohibits  the  Jurisdiction 
from  utilizing  any  new  voting  qualification 
or  procedure  without  first  either  submitting 
It  to  the  Attorney  General  for  approval  or 
obtaining  a  declaratory  Judgment  in  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  new  procedure  does  or  will  not 
have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
(Section  5) . 

A  jurisdiction  to  which  the  automatic 
trigger  provision  would  otherwise  apply  can 
avoid  suspension  and  related  aspects  of  the 
Act  by  establishing  before  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  no  "test  or 
device  has  been  used  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color."   (Section  4(a)  ). 

It  is  this  requirement  which  Is  referred  to 
as  "expiration"  of  the  Act.  If  the  Act  is  not 
extended,  any  state  which  suspended  a  lit- 
eracy test  or  similar  device  at  its  passage 
will,  after  August  6.  1970,  not  have  used  a 
test  in  any  manner,  discriminatory  or  other- 
wise, for  five  years  and  will  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  appropriate  suit.  Such  jurisdic- 
tion will  be  able  to  reinstate  all  of  the  tech- 
niques and  devices  of  discrimination  which 
the  Act  was  passed  to  halt.  Equal  access  to 
the  voting  booth  will  then  have  to  be  re- 
gained, precinct  by  precinct,  through  the 
courts. 

S.  818,  which  I  introduced  January  31  on 
my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Senator  Scott 
and  Senator  Fong.  "extends"  the  Act  by 
changing  the  five-year  requirement  to  ten 
years.  An  identical  measure.  S.  2456.  bears 
the  names  of  38  co-sponsors. 

In  the  period  since  1965,  more  than  800.000 
Negro  voters  have  been  registered  in  the 
seven  states  to  which  the  trigger  provision 
applied.  That  the  Act's  registration  goal  Is 
far  from  attained,  however,  is  evident  from 
the  latest  available  statistics,  which  indicate 
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nonwhlte   registration    lagging   well    behind 
white  registration  in  those  areas: 


Alabama       .... 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. 
Virginia        


Percent 

Percent 

white 

nonwhite 

registration 

registration 

82.5 

56.7 

84.7 

56.1 

87.9 

59.3 

92.4 

59.4 

78.7 

55.3 

65.6 

50.8 

67.0 

58.4 

Source:  Voter  Education  Project,  Voter  Registration  in  the 
South,  summer  1968. 

A  county-by-county  analysis  Indicates  that 
less  than  40  percent  of  potenUal  black  voters 
are  registered  in  some  90  counties  and 
parishes  in  Alabama.  Georgia.  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.  North  CaroUna.  and  South  Caro- 
lina, wmie  the  percentage  is  between  40  and 
50   in    107   other   counties   and   parishes. 

Impressive  evidence  of  the  need  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Act  has  been  compiled  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its  Political 
Participation  Study,  based  on  work  from 
November  1966  through  April  1968.  That  doc- 
ument indicates  that  the  Negro  vote  has  been 
diluted  by  switching  to  at-large  elections, 
consolidating  counties,  gerrymandering,  and 
by  full-slate  voting  requirements.  It  further 
asserts  that  Negro  candidates  are  thwarted 
by  abolishing  offices,  extending  terms  of 
white  incumbents,  substituting  appointment 
for  election,  increasing  filing  fees,  adding  re- 
quirements for  getting  on  the  ballot,  and 
withholding  information. 

The  Commission  found  that  black  citizens 
have  been  excluded  from  party  precinct 
meetings,  wrongfully  omitted  from  registra- 
tion lists,  harassed  by  election  officials,  and 
victimized  by  insufficient  voting  facilities.  It 
determined  that  Negro  voters  have  been 
given  erroneous  Information  and  subjected  to 
discriminatory  disqualification  on  technical 
grounds,  while  Negro  poll  watchers  have  been 
interferred  with  and  excluded. 

Allegations  of  official  voting  fraud  to  pre- 
vent election  of  black  candidates  have  been 
made.  There  has  been  a  dearth  of  black  elec- 
tion officials. 

Finally,  both  physical  and  economic  intim- 
idation have  apparently  been  used  to  frus- 
trate the  Act's  attempt  to  Implement  the 
fifteenth  amendment. 

Similar  abuses  were  noted  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  observation  of  the  May 
13,  1969.  municipal  primary  elections  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  outlined  in  a  June  3,  1969,  staff 
report. 

The  Commission  will  be  before  this  Sub- 
committee to  substantiate  its  findings.  For 
the  moment,  I  think  they  speak  for  them- 
selves and  what  they  say  should  be  com- 
pelling. 

The  President,  during  the  last  campaign, 
pledged  to  call  up  the  best  elements  of  the 
new  south.  Surely  one  of  the  primary  ways 
to  do  so  is  to  continue  the  gradual,  positive 
and  beneficial  change  being  brought  by  the 
Act  of  1965.  That  is  not  to  say  that  other 
reforms  and  improvements  should  not  be 
considered  in  good  season.  But  first  things 
should  be  put  first.  The  confidence  of  the 
people  that  the  positive  gains  of  the  past 
are  to  be  preserved  in  the  present  should  be 
maintained.  With  this  confidence  firmly  fixed 
in  our  p>eople,  we  can  build  more  surely  for 
the  future. 

WE  'WILL  BE  LOST  IP  WE  DO  NOT 
PULL  TOGETHER  TO  SOLVE  AIR- 
PORT-AIRWAYS CRISIS  PROB- 
LEMS. SENATOR  CANNON  ADMON- 
ISHES IN  MEANINGFUL  ADDRESS 

Mr.      RANDOLPH.      Mr.      President, 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Aero  Club  of 


Washington  bring  together  knowledge- 
able persons  with  \ital  interests  in  avia- 
tion. Its  meetings  always  are  well  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  commercial 
air  transport,  general  aviation,  busi- 
ness— executive — aviation,  officers,  and 
key  staff  persons  from  Federal  executive 
branch  agencies  and  congressional  staffs 
and  committees,  as  well  as  by  repre- 
sentatives of  aircraft  manufacturers. 

Indeed,  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington 
offers  an  excellent  forum  for  a  speaker 
with  a  timely  and  interesting  aviation 
message. 

On  Tuesday.  July  22.  that  club  held  its 
last  monthly  meeting  of  the  summer  and 
brought  together  for  luncheon  an  un- 
usually representative  audience  to  hear 
an  exceptionally  important  speech  on  the 
airport-airways  crisis  by  a  thoroughly 
qualified  speaker.  Senator  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nevada. 

Senator  Cannon  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  with  aviation  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  as  a  pilot.  His  Senate  committee 
membership  includes  Armed  Services. 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  Com- 
merce, and  Rules  and  Administration.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  and  of  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Power  Subcommittee,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee. 
The  able  Senator  from  Nevada  inter- 
rupted his  legal  practice  for  a  military 
career  from  1941  to  1946,  during  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross,  the  Air  Medal  with  two  oak 
leaf  clusters,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  ETO 
ribbon  with  eight  battle  stars,  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  silver  star.  He  was 
shot  dowTi  over  Holland  and  evaded  cap- 
ture in  a  42-day  trek  back  to  Allied 
lines.  He  is  an  Air  Force  Reserve  major 
general. 

The  authority  Senator  Cannon  brought 
to  his  address  to  the  Aero  Club  gave 
it  stature  far  above  the  ordinary*.  His 
thoughts  and  admonitions  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation's  airp>orts  and 
airways  are  worthy  of  very  careful  at- 
tention and  consideration.  His  speech 
was  especially  timely,  coming  as  it  did 
at  a  time  when  he  shares  with  Chairman 
Warren  Magnuson.  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  responsibility  for  hearings 
by  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  on  pos- 
sible solutions  to  the  critical  problems 
facing  the  airports  and  airways. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  critical 
importance  of  the  subject  which  Senator 
Cannon  discussed  with  frankness  and 
clarity,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  address  before  the  Aero 
Club  of  Washington  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  approach  this 
assignment  with  mixed  emotions.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  so 
many  of  the  experts  In  the  field  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  yet  this  very  fact  gives  me  a 
sense  of  hesitation — almost  as  though  I 
should  be  out  there  in  the  jury  box  and  you 
here  on  the  platform. 

As  one  who  has  spent  so  mEiny  years  In 
your  business,  both  as  pilot  and  legislator. 


I  cherish  the  resourcefulness  and  resiliency 
that  has  always  characterized  aviation. 

I  believe  the  financial  crisis  confronting 
the  Industry  today  can  and  will  be  solved. 
After  the  accomplishments  of  our  astronauts 
over  the  weekend.  I  really  believe  this  coun- 
try can  solve  any  problem^even  though  It 
seems  that  the  Installment  plan  and  easy 
credit,  as  well  as  other  fiscal  schemes,  have 
made  It  easy  for  Americans  to  Ignore  the 
economic  consequences  of  their  transp)orta- 
tlon  decisions. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
has  at  long  last  opened  hearings  on  the  na- 
tion's airport  airways  problem  after  waiting 
for  the  Administration  to  decide  on  a  bill  It 
would  support. 

We  really  opened  In  Wichita,  Kansas,  on 
May  2.  1969  with  a  hearing  on  general  avia- 
tion. It  was  a  good  hearing — we  had  nine- 
teen witnesses  In  one  day — and  all  but  one 
allowed  that  the  time  had  come  to  admit 
that  user  taxes  of  some  kind  were,  at  the 
very  least,  part  of  the  answer. 

This  was  new.  In  the  past,  user  taxes  had 
been  shunned  as  dirty  words.  It  gave  me 
hope  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  progress. 
When  the  hearings  began  in  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  you  didn't  need  a  program  to  tell  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  players,  because 
the  line-up  was  well  known. 

The  lead-off  man  was  John  Volpe.  Serre- 
tary  of  Transportation,  supported  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Paul  Cherlngton  and  PAA 
Administrator  John  Shaffer.  These  gentle- 
men presented  the  long-awaited  Adminis- 
tration's airway  airport  legislation. 

Highlights  of  that  proposed  program  are 
a  p.-;ssenger  fare  tax  on  domestic  flights  up 
frcm  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent:  on  interna- 
tional and  over-water  flights,  a  new  $3.00 
per  person  charge:  air  freight  way  bills,  a 
new  5  per  cent  tax:  and  on  noncommercial 
aviation  fuel,  a  9  cents  per  gallon  tax  on 
gasoline,  up  from  2  cents:  and  a  new  9  cents 
per  gallon  tax  on  jet  fuel. 

Hopefully.  Administration  witnesses  esti- 
mated, this  would  pump  $250  million  an- 
nually into  the  airways  with  about  $60  mil- 
lion per  year  for  R.  and  D..  while  $250  mil- 
lion annually  would  go  into  airports.  Out  of 
the  latter,  about  $10  million  per  year  would 
go  to  planning  grants,  and  85  million  per 
year  to  state  agencies  for  planning. 

Tliere  are  many  other  things  in  this  bill, 
such  as  provisions  for  studies  and  reports, 
but  I  will  not  go  into  them. 

The  Administration  figured  out  a  way  to 
eliminate  the  trust  fund  that  seemed  to 
distress  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They 
diverted  away  from  it  by  changing  the  name 
to   "Designate   Account.' 

Under  questioning,  these  gentlemen  from 
DOT.  thought  that  If  there  were  ever  any 
unused  funds  in  the  "designated  account." 
they  could  not  be  put  to  earning  Interest  as 
is  done  in  a  trust  fund. 

I  am  not  sure  I  like  it.  but  apparently  the 
Budget  Bureau  sees  something  app>ealing  In 
this  concept. 

John  Crookcr,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  certainly  supported  the  need 
for  action  in  the  field  of  aviation  needs. 

Joseph  O'Connell.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  assured 
us  of  the  safety  of  air  travel.  He  did  not  give 
us  a  date  or  time,  but  it  seemed  clear  to  me 
there  was  a  warning  in  his  testimony  to  not 
wait  too  long  before  updating  the  equipment 
and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

We  heard  from  the  President  of  the  Air 
Transportation  Association.  It  seems  this 
Association  has  teamed  up  with  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association  to  maintain 
the  latters  opposition  to  users  taxes  in  any 
form.  Their  Joint  plan  would  help  airports 
by  taxing  tickets,  but  there  would  be  no  tax 
on  general  aviation.  General  aviation  airports 
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would  be  maintained  by  yearly  $50  million 
appropriations. 

Their  general  approach  was  to  the  airports, 
the  airways  problem  being  left  to  the  gov- 
ernment The  failure  of  the  appropriations 
approach  to  airport  problems  should  be  well 
known  to  everybody  In  this  room,  and  It  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  the  whole  system  Is  so 
far  behind  the  times. 

The  proposed  legislation  from  ATA-AOPA 
would  create  a  fund  for  airport  development 
by  Increasing  the  domestic  ticket  tax  from 
5  to  7  percent  with  a  $2.00  head  tax  on  en- 
planing international  passengers.  This  tax 
would  bring  In  about  $123  million  and  could 
be  used  In  both  the  terminal  and  landing 
areas. 

It  would  authorize  the  guarantee  of  locally 
Issued  bonds,  and  the  account  would  be 
broken  down  with  half  going  into  a  discre- 
tionary account  and  the  other  50  per  cent 
into  a  direct  airport  account.  The  Act  would 
set  out  how  and  what  percentage  of  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  could  go  where,  such  as  62 
per  cent  for  large  hubs,  with  tlie  direct  ac- 
count going  to  airport  sponsors  based  on  a 
ratio  of  enplaning  passengers. 

After  this  phase  of  the  hearings  closed, 
the  ATA  wrote  Chairman  Magnuson  chang- 
ing their  approach  a  little  They  will  go 
along  with  the  Administration's  passenger 
tax  and  .international  head  tax,  but  they 
want  the  5  per  cent  tax  on  freight  cut  to 
2  per  cent 

This  narrows  the  gap  a  Uttle,  and  that 
Is  all  to  the  good.  Unless  we  can  find  com- 
mon ground  In  this  problem,  progress  will 
not  be  easy 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  we 
had  some  union  testimony,  some  of  It  con- 
structive, a  great  deal  of  it  pointing  up  the 
overall  problem  we  have  with  our  airport/ 
airways  program.  The  Air  Traffic  Controller 
is  a  very  Important  part  of  our  whole  sys- 
tem, and  as  we  upgrade  it.  bring  in  new 
and  better  equipment,  his  lot  will  be  much 
better. 

We  will  loolc  over  his  entire  working  ar- 
rangement, salary,  hours,  retirement  and 
what  have  you  at  the  proper  time. 

However,  I  must  comment  on  the  power 
of  the  spoken  word.  Some  words  were  spoken 
by  certain  witnesses  in  our  hearings  and  two 
days  later  several  hundred  controllers  phoned 
in  sick  from  all  over  the  country. 

We  reopen  our  hearings  again  tomorrow, 
this  time  offl:lally  on  the  legislation  Itself. 
There  is  a  third  phase  on  planning  for  the 
1980's,  but  first  things  first,  so  while  we 
cm  put  this  last  phase  off  a  while,  we  should 
not  delay  too  much.  In  the  1980's  there  will 
be  2 '2  million  people  airborne  at  a  given 
time. 

I  have  spoken  here  In  a  rather  light  vein 
but  please  understand  that  I,  and  I  am  sure 
I  can  speak  for  the  Committee,  am  grateful 
for  the  hard  work  and  efforts  our  witnesses 
put  forth  preparing  their  statements.  They 
have  given  us  more  up-to-date  information. 
statistics  and  ideas  than  we  have  had  In  a 
long  time,  and  this  will  be  very  helpful  as 
we  make  our  final  decisions. 

I  am  deeply  dismayed,  and  I  now  speak 
In  all  seriousness,  that  the  day  before  the 
S;nate  Commerce  Committee  reopens  the 
hearings  on  airport  airways  development 
there  seems  to  be  a  pervasive  attitude  within 
the  aviation  community  that  Congress  again 
this  year  will  fall  to  take  action  on  this 
matter  of  greatest  importance  to  us  all. 

There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  resignation 
among  many  in  the  aviation  business  that 
the  acrimony,  controversy  and  dispute  over 
financing  an  expanding  and  modernized 
aviation  system  will  again  force  us  In  the 
Congress  to  do  nothing. 

This  feeling— this  pessimism  Is  especially 
disturbing  after  sitting  in  the  Committee 
for  several  days  listening  to  a  parade  of 
witnesses  come  forward  to  warn  of  the  perils 
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facing   the   nation's   aviation  system   unless 
we  take  action  and  take  It  now.  We  heard 
that  lack  of  modern  navigation  and  guidance 
equipment  is   creating  situations   In   which 
accidents   occur,    accidents    which    probably 
would   never  happen  if  our  system   was  as 
modern   and   well   equipped   as   it  can   and 
should  be.  We  have  heard  that  instrument 
landing    systems — that    great     friend     and 
back-up  of  pilots  In  bad  weather,  exists  at 
only    about    half    of    the    nations    airports 
which    have    air    carrier    service    and    that 
radar — a  great  aid  In  keeping  airplanes  from 
running  Into  each  other — is  even  scarcer  out- 
side of  the  major  metropolitan  hub  terminals. 
We  have  listened  to  the  airlines'  witnesses 
as  they  told  us  that  air  transportation  will 
at  least  double  in  the  next  ten  years  requir- 
ing   airport    investment   anywhere    between 
S'/j  and  14  billion  dollars  If  we  are  merely  to 
keep  pace  with  this  tremendous  growth. 

The  National  Business  Aircraft  Association 
Informed  us  that  business  aviation  is  facing 
a  grave  threat  to  Its  very  existence  because 
the  PAA  has  been  forced  to  greatly  restrict 
the  number  of  hourly  operations  at  the 
nation's  five  most  congested  airports,  often 
making  it  impossible  for  the  busy  executive 
to  make  a  last  minute  decision  to  fly  to  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Washington. 

We  have  been  told  that  air  traffic  control- 
lers— often  working  six  and  seven  days  a 
week  for  months  on  end  because  of  critical 
shortages  In  high  density  areas — are  fed  up 
and  are  about  to  quit  the  control  service  for 
a  career  with  less  strain  and  demand. 

These  problems  are  real,  they  are  critical, 
they  are  pervasive  and  they  threaten  to 
wreak  chaos  on  what  has  been  the  world's 
greatest  air  transportation  system.  And  we 
know  this  growth,  which  we  all  look  forward 
to,  will  continue  only  if  we  provide  a  system 
to  move  people  and  airplanes  more  safely 
and  efficiently.  There  is  not  one  of  you  here 
today  who  will  not  agree  that  the  failure  to 
act — the  failure  of  all  of  us — has  created  the 
problems  we  are  facing  today,  and  they  are 
only  a  prelude  to  the  nightmares  we  can 
expect  tomorrow  if  we  continue  to  sit  on  our 
hands. 

In  light  of  this  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  our  aviation  system  has  reached 
the  point  of  over-saturation  and  that  future 
mobility  of  millions  of  Americans  is  in  peril, 
why  then  is  Washington  full  of  doom  sayers 
who  either  say  that  Congress  wlU  again  re- 
treat to  an  impasse  or  that  we  ought  to  put 
off  a  decision  for  another  year  or  two  in 
order  to  better  assess  who  is  to  pay  for  this 
expanded  system  and  how. 

We  will  be  lost  U  we  do  not  pull  together. 
If  we  are  going  to  argue  about  who  pays 
what,  with  each  defending  his  own  position 
thereby  hoping  to  save  for  a  year  or  two  a 
few  cents  in  fuel  tax  or  a  percentage  or  two 
on  the  air  passenger  ticket  tax,  then  we  will 
be  doing  a  great  disservice  to  all  Americans 
who  rely  upon  air  transportation.  Today, 
this  negative  attitude  is  going  to  stifie  our  air 
transport  system  as  surely  as  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  will  be  clogged  with  traffic  at  5  p.m. 
tonight.  And  Just  as  certainly — if  this  de- 
featist attitude  prevails— those  very  Inter- 
ests who  are  fighting  so  doggedly  against 
contributing  revenues  to  meet  some  of  the 
costs  of  a  better  system  will  be  denied  use  of 
that  system  simply  because  it  will  not  absorb 
the  Increasing  use  to  which  we  aU  wish  to 
put  it. 

Certainly  there  are  private  interests  who 
may  have  the  clout— as  we  sometimes  call 
it— to  kill  a  program  that  is  drastically 
needed  by  the  country  and  they  are  able  to 
stop  action  because  the  economic  stakes  ap- 
pear to  be  high.  But  I  would  caution  that 
the  economic  penalties  for  inaction,  for  con- 
tinuing to  use  and  abuse  a  system  designed 
for  the  piston  fieet  era  will  be  even  greater. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  in  fuel 
wasted  on  the  taxlways  will  seem  to  be  small 


change  5  years  from  now  If  we  continue  to 
allow  selfish  Interests  to  deter  us  from  this 
urgent  task. 

And  so  I  would  ask  all  In  the  aviation 
community — one  of  the  greatest  enterprises 
in  the  history  of  our  country  to  think  again 
about  the  costs  of  delay  and  inaction.  I  would 
ask  them  again  to  realize  that  none  of  us 
will  get  precisely  what  we  want  in  a  new. 
modern  system,  but  on  the  other  hand  wp 
will  all  receive  some  of  what  we  want  and 
that  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  system  oper- 
ates so  as  to  serve  many  diverse  and  essen- 
tial elements  of  aviation.  Each  of  us  will  pay 
a  price  for  this  tremendous  growth  to  which 
we  all  look  forward  and  if  the  price  seems  a 
little  high  in  one  area  or  a  little  Inequitable 
In  another  let  that  not  deter  us  from  be- 
ginning. 

All  segments  of  aviation  can  and  must  find 
common  ground  on  which  action  can  be 
taken  and  cerUlnly  the  Congress,  and  its 
committees  on  which  the  responsibility  rests. 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  find  solutions 
which  may  not  be  perfect  to  everyone  but 
which  will  not  allow  us  to  stifle  the  great 
system  of  aviation  upon  which  we  have  come 
to  rely  so  heavily.  For  U  we  do  not  act — If  we 
continue  to  procrastinate  and  do  nothing  we 
will  be  assured  of  a  system  that  all  of  us  will 
find  a  nightmare. 

In  other  words,  get  ready  to  give  up  some- 
thing, and  get  ready  fast. 

I  think  the  time  has  passed  when  Congress 
could  sit  back  and  await  indefinitely  for  an 
agreement  from  Industry.  We  have  done  too 
much  of  that  already. 

I  think  when  these  hearings  are  over  the 
Committee  must  sit  down  and  hammer  out 
a  bill. 

I  think  we  must  do  this  no  matter  what 
Industry  does,  but  we  want  your  help  and 
we  need  it. 

So  please  help  us !  Help  us  with  a  solution : 
Dont  be  a  part  of  the  problem. 

We  need  the  kind  of  teamwork  that  put 
our  astronauts  on  the  moon. 

We  must,  as  I  said,  hammer  out  a  bill. 
Some  are  advocating  a  temporary  measure, 
and  we  could  be  forced  into  such  a  position. 
The  National  Business  Aircraft  Association 
backs  such  an  idea.  They  say  an  emergency 
exists  so  let's  have  an  emergency  temporarv 
program. 

They  suggest  legislation  that  would  expire 
in  18  or  24  months  and  that  would  place  ;» 
5  cents  per  gallon  tax  on  all  aviation  fuel  It 
would  raise  $460  million  per  year  with  $276 
million  for  the  airways  and  $184  million  for 
the  airfields. 

During  the  18  or  24  month  period  a  cost 
benefit,  cost  allocation  study  would  be  made 
so  that  a  sound  long-range  plan  could  be 
established.  This  could  certainly  be  an  emer- 
gency answer. 

Let's  consider  again  what  we  are  up  against. 
Delivery  rate  on  commercial  Jets  is  better 
than  one  a  day.  General  Aviation  Is  adding 
about  160  new  aircraft  each  month— many 
of  them  jets.  Public  demand  for  air  trans- 
portation is  growing  about  20  per  cent  a  year 
while  air  cargo  has  tripled  over  the  past 
-ve  years. 

There  is  another  piece  of  legislation  you 
should  be  aware  of.  It  is  S.  2570,  a  bill  that 
among  other  things  would  phase  out  pure 
Jet  aircraft  from  the  use  of  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  The  sponsor  of  the  bill  said. 
"I  insist  that  the  Jets  have  got  to  go  from 
Washington  National."  This  approach  would 
bar  small  business  tj-pe  Jets  as  well  as  com- 
mercial aircraft,  and  the  legislation  is  the 
first  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  aimed  at 
barring  a  particular  type  of  aircraft  from  a 
parUc'ilar  airfield. 

What  aroused  me  was  the  statement  made 
on  the  Senate  floor,  "that  this  bill  will  prob- 
ably be  sent  to  committee  and  buried."  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  does  not  oper- 
ate in  that  manner.  However,  If  a  proposal 
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in  a  bill  Is  lacking  in  merit  then  perhaps  It 
should  be  burled,  if  one  must  use  that  word. 

I  pointed  out  on  the  Senate  floor  that  the 
discontinuance  of  Jets  at  National  would  re- 
sult in  a  serious  cost  of  manpower  to  the 
nation.  The  shuttles  alone  carry  approxi- 
mately 20,000  persons  per  day,  and  adding 
one  hour  ground  travel  time  for  each  per 
day  would  result  in  thousands  of  hours  of 
loss  in  productivity  to  the  nation's  economy. 

It  is  easy  to  say  bar  the  Jets,  but  all  pos- 
sible effects  from  such  a  move  must  be  con- 
sidered before  such  action  is  taken. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  forecast  how  the 
move  to  repeal  the  investment  tax  credit  will 
make  out  in  Congress,  but  the  whole  tax 
situation  is  too  confused  at  the  moment.  The 
bill  is  now  out  of  committee  and  will  soon  be 
before  the  Senate. 

I  know  how  Important  this  credit  is  to  all 
industry,  let  alone  the  business  most  of 
you  are  in. 

All  of  you  know  the  Congress,  over  the 
years,  has  created  various  boards  and  com- 
missions to  do  some  of  the  work  for  which 
Congress  is  responsible.  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  is  one  of  these. 

This  Board  for  the  p>ast  couple  of  years 
has  been  struggling  with  the  Transpacific 
Route  Investigation.  It  was  all  pretty  much 
decided  in  1968,  but  this  Administration 
reopened  .and  rejected  the  case  because  it 
said  it  feared  there  were  some  political  pay- 
offs in  the  awards.  New  or  Improved  author- 
ity was  then  granted  by  the  Board  to  four 
carriers,  and  a  new  carrier  was  selected  for 
a  fifth  route. 

The  President  then  disapproved  that  se- 
lection, and  while  he  did  not  name  another 
carrier  in  so  doing,  he  laid  down  some  in- 
teresting guidelines. 

This  raises  some  questions.  Is  this  a  pre- 
emption of  authority  that  belongs  to  the 
CAB? 

Is  not  the  President's  responsibilities  con- 
fined to  considerations  of  foreign  policy, 
national  defense  and  security?  The  Federal 
Aviation  Act  may  need  an  amendment. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  that  give  us  mutual 
concern.  Thank  you. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  Senate  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair >.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  decides  whether  to  authorize  the 
deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system,  there  are  several  facts  of  which 
we  can  be  relatively  sure  in  this  unpre- 
dictable and  ever-changing  world. 

We  know  deployment  will  be  extremely 
costly.  On  March  14,  we  were  told  it 
would  cost  $6.6  billion.  Since  then  esti- 
mates have  risen  by  $1.2  billion  for  nu- 
clear warheads  and  again,  to  include  ap- 
proximately $500  million  to  extend  the 
system  to  Hawaii,  and  S2.5  billion  for 
research,  development,  and  testing  of  the 
systems  components.  The  cost  is  now  es- 
timated at  between  $10.3  and  $10.8  bil- 
lion. 

If  history  is  a  guide  to  the  future,  we 
may  expect  to  pay  an  even  higher  cost 
for  a  system  which  fails  to  meet  speci- 
fications— more  money  for  less  perform- 
ance. 

A  Brookings  Institution   stud>'  indi- 


cated that  missiles  generally  cost  300  to 
700  percent  more  than  original  esti- 
mates. 

A  recent  study  indicated  that  the  more 
complicated  electronic  systems  procured 
by  the  Pentagon  seldom  perform  to  even 
60  percent  of  specifications,  even  after 
extensive  testing.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  test  the  Safeguard  as  a  system. 

With  inflation  still  rampant,  prime  in- 
terest rates  at  8.5  percent  and  possibly 
still  rising,  we  do  not  need  and  cannot 
stand  the  added  inflationary  i:)ressures 
caused  by  further  imprudent  Govern- 
ment spending. 

A  second  fact  of  which  we  can  be 
relatively  certain  is  that  the  irresistible 
logic  of  the  arms  race  will  pioduce  re- 
newed efTorts  to  counter  the  ABM,  fui'- 
ther  escalating  the  arms  race. 

A  kind  of  sustained  overreaction  is 
common  in  the  field  of  weapons  systems, 
and  the  weapons  i"ace  does  not  need  a 
further  stimulus  at  a  time  when  we  ap- 
pear to  be.  at  long  last,  ready  to  explore 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  distasteful  facts  are  the  cer- 
tainties of  the  ABM  debate — but  they 
are  not  crucial.  The  way  each  Senator 
answers  two  other  questions  is  crucial. 

First.  Will  the  credibility  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  be  threatened  in  the  mid- 
1970's? 

Second.  Is  the  Safeguard  ABM  system 
the  most  efficient  way  to  meet  such  a 
threat? 

For  the  last  19  weeks  the  Pentagon's 
case  for  an  ABM  has  been  predicated 
on  a  new-found  fear  that  almost  all  of 
our  nuclear  force  could  be  simultane- 
ously destroyed  in  a  first  strike  by  the 
enemy,  leaving  us  without  the  power  to 
retaliate  with  a  devastating  second 
sti'ike  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Previously  the  Pentagon  toyed  with  a 
variety  of  other  threats  to  justify  ABM — 
an  accidental  enemy  launch,  a  purpose- 
ful Soviet  attack,  a  small  and  suicidal 
attack  by  the  madmen  in  China,  and  so 
forth. 

Thrown  in  for  good  measure  are  the 
arguments  that  only  through  deploy- 
ment can  further  research  and  develop- 
ment be  useful,  that  the  ABM,  whether 
it  works  or  not,  is  an  important  bargain- 
ing point  in  arms  limitation  talks,  and 
simply  that  the  President  thinks  he 
needs  it. 

But  finally  the  Pentagon  decided  Safe- 
guard IS  needed  to  protect  our  land- 
based  strategic  forces.  Secretary  Laird 
cites  continued  development  by  the  So- 
viet Union  of  the  SS-9,  a  large  rocket 
comparable  to  our  Titan  2.  as  the  new 
threat.  The  SS-9  is  capable  of  carrying 
three  5-ton  multiple  warheads.  By  1975, 
an  estimated  500  could  be  deployed. 

This  constitutes,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Laird,  a  threat  to  our  Minuteman 
ICBM.  the  backbone  of  our  land-based 
retaliatorj'  force. 

The  threat  is  calculated  on  assimip- 
tlons  which  are  highly  questionable:  an 
accuracy  of  one- fourth  mile  for  a  single 
5 -megaton  warhead  delivered  against  a 
Minuteman  silo,  a  failure  rate  of  only  20 
percent,  and  a  capability  to  retarget,  al- 
most instantaneously,  missiles  for  those 
that  fail. 


According  to  many  noted  scientists, 
such  assured  accuracy  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  especially  with  an  SS-9 
with  either  MIRV's  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
MRV's. 

A  20-percent  overall  failure  rate  is 
highly  questionable  with  a  system  as 
complicated  as  the  SS-9  with  either 
MIRV's  or  MRV's. 

The  problems  of  retargeting  are  al- 
most insurmoimtable  in  the   1970's. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  joint  report  of 
Drs.  Wiesner,  Rathgens.  and  Weinberg: 

Clearly  this  would  be  extremely  difficult 
even  if  one  were  concerned  only  about  re- 
targeting to  compensate  for  launch  pad  and 
boost  phase  failures,  but  Mr.  Laird  ap- 
parently postulates  reprogramlng  to  com- 
pensate for  other  failures  as  well.  Including 
presumably  those  that  occur  during  separa- 
tion of  the  several  multiple  warheads,  which 
may  occur  fairly  late  in  the  trajectory.  The 
United  Stales  rejected  the  retargeting  con- 
cept for  Its  own  single-warhead  missiles  some 
years  ago.  Yet.  Mr.  Laird  a.ssumes  the  So- 
viet Union  may  adopt  and  be  willing  to  rely 
c.n  such  a  concept  with  multiple  warheads 
where  the  problems  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  for  single  warheads. 

But  even  if  we  accept  Secretary 
Laird's  questionable  assumptions,  our 
sfcond-strike  retaliatoi-y  capability  is 
not  based  solely — or  even  primarily — on 
our  intercontinental  ballistic  mi.'^iles 
which  the  ABM  is  designed  to  partially 
protect. 

It  cunently  includes  our  41  Polar's 
submarines  with  their  658  nuclear  m's- 
siles.  Thirty-one  of  these  submarines  will 
have  their  missiles  replaced  by  the  Posei- 
don missile,  each  with  approximately  10 
warheads  and  greater  range — raising 
our   undersea   missile   total   to   5.120. 

Also,  it  includes  about  640  Strategic 
Air  Force  bombers  around  the  world, 
7.000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  West- 
ern Europe,  many  deliverable  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  an  unspecified  num- 
ber of  nuclear  weapons  at  other  foreign 
bases. 

I  find  no  one  who  convincingly  argues 
that  this  aggregate  retaliatory  force  can 
be  almost  instantaneously  obliterated — 
now  or  in  the  1970's. 

If  development  of  MIRV's  and  MRV's 
continues,  the  land-based  forces  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
may  be  vulnerable  to  a  preemptive  at- 
tack, but  not  in  the  mid-1970's  as  proph- 
esized  by  Secretary  Laird. 

At  such  time,  strategic  countermeas- 
ures  to  protect  our  land-based  missiles 
may  well  be  needed:  and  this  raises  the 
second  critical  question:  Is  the  Safe- 
guard system  an  effective  means — much 
less  the  most  effective  means — of  meet- 
ing a  threat  to  our  deterrent,  should  such 
a  threat  arise? 

I  doubt  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
technical  problems  inherent  in  the  ABM 
itself. 

Its  indispensable  components  are  a 
complex  radar  system  and  its  complex 
computers.  Each  ABM  site  depends  on 
one  radar,  and  should  It  break  down  or 
be  destroyed,  all  intercept  missiles  would 
be  useless. 

And  yet  this  extremely  expensive  radar 
system,  according  to  most  estimates,  is 
10  times  more  vulnerable  than  the  offen- 
sive missiles  it  must  defend.  The  Soviet 
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Union  could  target  their  SS-ll's  with 
far  smaller  payloads,  against  the  radar — 
either  exhausting  the  supply  of  missiles 
available  to  protect  it  or  destroying  it 
with  the  smaller  payload  carried  by  the 
SS-11.  In  so  doing,  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  target  their  larger  SS-9  at  the 
missiles  silos  where  the  larger  5  mega- 
ton warhead  is  essential. 

The  computers  would  be  the  largest 
and  most  complex  ever  built.  Up  to  20 
data-processing  units  with  a  capacity 
equivalent  to  100  large  commercial  com- 
puters, would  be  involved. 

These  computers  would  have  to  be 
programed  to  perform  many  tasks  at  the 
same  time. 

According  to  a  recent  report: 

The  computer  would  have  to  interpret  the 
radar  signals.  Identify  potential  targets,  track 
incoming  objects,  predict  trajectories,  dis- 
tinguish between  warheads  and  decoys,  elim- 
inate false  targets,  reject  sig^nals  from  earlier 
nuclear  explosions,  correct  for  blackout  ef- 
fects, allocate  and  guide  interceptor  missiles, 
and  arm  .xnd  fire  them  if  they  get  within 
range  of  atarget.  All  this  must  be  done  con- 
t'.nuouslj  -and  with  split-second  precision 
during  the  short  period — ten  minutes  at 
most — between  the  time  the  attacking  mis- 
siles Srst  appear  and  the  moment  of  Impact 

This  complex  computer  system  can 
never  fully  be  tested.  Far  simpler  com- 
puters and  computer  programs  have  mal- 
functioned, even  after  years  of  testing. 

The  ■soft"  missile  site  radar  and  the 
computer  systems  are  the  weak  links  in  a 
weak  system — and  without  them  the 
system  is  entirely  useless. 

Eminent  scientists,  such  as  Dr 
George  Kistiakowsky  and  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Panofsky.  have  suggested  that  more  ef- 
ficient and  less  costly  defenses  for  our 
ICBM's  may  be  technically  feasible.  If 
there  is  a  better  way,  let  us  find  it.  But 
let  us  not  waste  money  on  a  system  that 
will  not  do  the  job. 

But  even  if  the  ABM,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, worked  perfectly,  the  Russians  can 
render  it  obsolete  a  few  months  after  it 
is  deployed  by  simply  producing  more  of- 
fensive missiles.  As  Drs.  Wiesner,  Rath- 
gens,  and  Weinberg  point  out: 

At  the  rate  of  SS-9  growth  assumed  by  Mr. 
L.i.ird.  at  most  three  additional  months  of 
production  would  completely  offset  Phase  I 
of  the  Safeguard  deployment,  and  at  most 
one  year's  production  would  completely  ne- 
g.ite   the  Phase  11  deployment. 

My  colleague  from  Missouri.  Senator 
Symington,  an  acknowledged  and  re- 
spected defense  expert,  has  continuously 
called  for  the  declassification  of  a  Penta- 
gon chart  which  is  purported  to  show 
that  even  if  the  intricate  electronics  of 
Safeguard  work  perfectly,  at  the  pro- 
.1  acted  rate  of  Russian  missile  production, 
the  system  could  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
addition  of  relatively  few  missiles. 

I  would  like  to  join  Senator  Symington 
in  his  request  that  the  classified  chart 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee be  made  public. 

I,  too.  believe  this  chart  makes  a  dev- 
astating and  decisive  case  against  de- 
ployment of  a  costly  system  which  will 
be  obsolete  shortly  after  it  Is  finished — 
billions  of  dollars  for  a  few  months  of 
doubtful  protection. 


Should  we  ever  legitimately  need  pro- 
tection for  our  land-based  retaliatory 
force,  there  are  several  more  effective, 
less  costly  methods. 

More  ICBM's  could  be  constructed  with 
far  less  leadtime  at  far  less  cost.  Secre- 
tary Laird  states: 

It  only  takes  18  to  34  months  from  the 
start  of  construction  to  the  operational 
availability  of  an  ICBM  In  a  silo. 

This  alternative  would  allow  decisions 
for  the  mid-1970's  to  be  made  in  the  mid- 
1970's  based  on  hard  information  and 
facts — not  on  the  speculation  and  pos- 
sibilities of  1969. 

Another  alternative  is  the  addition  of 
more  Polaris  submarines.  The  Polaris 
provides  an  invulnerable  retaliatory  ca- 
pability not  likely  to  be  challenged  by 
the  mid-1970's.  The  addition  of  the 
Poseidon  missile  provides  10  times  the 
present  number  of  warheads  and  in- 
creases the  range,  making  ASW  even 
more  difQcult.  The  leadtime  on  sub- 
marine construction  is  approximately 
3'2  years,  which  also  allows  for  more 
realistic  planning. 

Still  another  possibility  is  superhard- 
ening.  Using  Secretary  Laird's  assump- 
tions, if  we  tripled  the  hardness  of  the 
silos,  the  Soviets,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  same  kill  probability,  would  be  forced 
to  use  a  20-megaton  warhead.  The  size 
of  such  a  warhead  would  preclude  the 
use  of  multiple  warheads  on  the  SS-9 
and  thus  the  projected  1975  first-strike 
capability  of  the  Soviet  missile  force 
would  be  reduced  from  1,500  deliverable 
5-megaton  warheads  to  500  20-megaton 
warheads — no  threat  to  our  over  1,000 
land-based  missiles. 

It  is  true  that  superhardening  could 
be  offset  by  improvements  in  Soviet  ac- 
curacy from  one-fourth  of  a  mile — as 
hypothesized  by  Secretary  Laird — to 
one-sixth  of  a  mile.  But  if  such  advance 
were  made,  the  yield  of  Russian  war- 
heads could  be  reduced  to  l'/2  megatons 
to  have  the  same  kill  probability  against 
unguarded  sites.  The  SS-9  could  carry 
at  least  four  or  five  l'2-megaton  war- 
heads and  therefore  only  three-fourths 
to  three-fifths  as  many  SS-9's  would  be 
required  to  destroy  our  Minuteman.  The 
remaining  missiles  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  offset  either  phase  I  or  the 
full  Safeguard  system. 

Why  does  the  Pentagon  continue  to 
press  for  an  ABM  system?  In  a  June  8 
editorial,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
offers  one  explanation: 

Of  course  everybody  knows  what  the 
script  calls  for.  Long  before  mld-1970's,  the 
Pentagon  would  undoubtedly  go  to  Con- 
gress with  the  alarming  news  of  a  forth- 
coming Safeguard  gap,  and  the  public  would 
be  told  that  national  security  Impera- 
tively demanded  an  enormous  expansion  of 
the  antimissile  system.  This  Is,  quite  ob- 
viously, the  true  mission  of  Safeguard — to 
serve  as  the  first  stage  of  an  unlimited 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  guar- 
anteeing juicy  contracts  and  military  pro- 
liferation and  cold  war  psychosis  far  into 
the  future. 

If  we  buy  this  system,  it  will  have  to  be 
expanded  if  it  is  not  to  be  completely 
useless.  The  Pentagon  must  also  know 
that  the  Russians  can  expect  to  keep 
even  or  ahead  of  the  ABM  simply  by 


building  a  few  more  offensive  missiles 
which  are  less  expensive  to  produce.  I 
think  it  is  time  the  Pentagon  leveled 
with  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

And  I  think  it  is  time  Congress  leveled 
with  itself. 

More  weapons,  defensive  or  offensive, 
do  not  necessarily  mean  more  security. 
A  vote  for  another  weapon  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  patriotic  or  even  the  prudent 
thing  to  do. 

It  is  not  patriotic  or  prudent  to  vote  for 
a  costly  weapons  system  which  will  pro- 
vide very  little  security  for  a  very  short 
time. 

It  is  not  patriotic  or  prudent  to  vote 
for  a  costly  weapons  system  of  such  tech- 
nical uncertainty  to  meet  an  equally  un- 
certain threat. 

It  is  not  patriotic  or  prudent  to  vote 
for  a  costly  weapons  system  which  will 
stimulate  the  arms  race  for  the  next 
decade — the  reaction  and  counterreac- 
tion  we  are  all  so  familiar  with. 

We  are  told  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
"Clearly,  we  cannot  discount  the  danger 
that  these  men — leaders  of  Russia — who 
are  showing  themselves  unequal  to  the 
need  for  reforms  at  home,  may  make 
serious  errors  of  judgment  in  their  con- 
duct of  affairs  abroad."  Can  the  Rus- 
sians think  less  of  this  country  and  this 
body,  which  after  free  and  open  debate 
would  direct  our  wealth  to  build  a  costly, 
unneeded,  unworkable  weapons  system. 

I  believe  the  Pentagon  has  failed  to 
make  its  case  that  our  deterrent  is 
threatened  or  that  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard system  is  the  best  way  to  meet 
such  a  threat  should  one  develop. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  one 
of  the  clearest  speeches  on  the  subject 
that  has  been  made  in  the  Senate  in 
this  debate.  It  is  analytical,  well  rea- 
soned, and  comprehensive.  I  think  it  has 
been  made  with  such  simplicity  that  al- 
most anyone  could  understand  and  com- 
prehend the  involved  issue. 

The  Senator  is  a  new  Member,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  great  thing  that  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  come  here  this  year 
have  entered  into  the  debate  and  con- 
tributed a  great  deal. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  I  take  the  word  simplic- 
ity in  the  nicest  sense  of  that  term. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  his  statement  is 
a  concise,  clear,  and  forthright  statement 
that  can  be  understood  by  every  Senator 
and  by  the  average  American  citizen  who 
is  deeply  involved  and  concerned  about 
the  problem. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois'  great  sister  State  of  Missouri  tell 
me  whether  there  are  defense  contracts 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  ABM  system? 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  of  the  largest 
employers  in  our  State  is  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  and  the  Douglas  branch 
thereof,  a  merged  conxiration,  would  be 
one  of  the  significant  contractors  for  the 
ABM  system. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  know  well  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corp.,  and  I  know  Jim  Mc- 
Donnell, one  of  the  really  great  men  of 
American  Industry.  He,  above  many  other 
men  I  know,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
success  of  our  space  program. 

I  think  this  great  company  wants  to 
produce  what  they  are  told  to  produce.  I 
have  never  heard  any  sort  of  campaign- 
ing by  them  for  any  particular  military 
system.  They  ser\'e  the  interest  of  the 
Government  and  the  American  people. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  that, 
though  the  company  headquarters  are  in 
Missouri  and  the  company  is  affected  by 
the  ABM  system,  both  Senators  from 
Missouri  oppose  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system. 

It  is  significant  also  that  we  have  a 
proponent  of  the  ABM  system  from  the 
great  State  of  Washington,  a  State  that 
has  no  such  contract. 

So,  clearly,  self-interest  or  parochial 
concern  is  of  no  interest  to  anyone  con- 
cerned, that  I  know  of.  in  the  debate. 

The  debate  far  transcends  any  Interest 
in  the  military-industrial  complex. 

The  matter  concerns  the  question  of 
where  we  put  our  national  priorities, 
what  is  important,  and  whether  we  have 
a  sufficiency  of  security  and  adequacy  of 
protection  for  our  national  interest. 

I  think  this  debate  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  clear  and  forthright 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  hear  those  fine  remarks 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  hasten  to  add  a  footnote  and  an  ob- 
servation to  make  it  abundantly  clear  for 
the  Record  that  at  no  time  during  the 
many  weeks  this  ABM  debate  has  gone 
on,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  has  any 
amount  of  pressure,  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  pressure  directly  or  indirectly, 
been  applied  to  me  by  any  member  of  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corp. 

They  are  magnificent  people.  They  are 
fine  producers  of  excellent  machinery, 
and  they  have  let  me  make  my  decision 
for  myself  without  trying  to  influence  it 
by  any  parochial  question  which  might 
apply  with  respect  to  that  corporation's 
future  profits. 

I  think  the  point  brought  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  an  excellent 
point  to  have  made  clear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  most  interested  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  matter  on  the 
floor  several  times.  There  Is  disagree- 
ment, and  honest  disagreement. 

It  seems  that  after  all  the  hearings — 
and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — closed  hearings  and 
open  hearings  and  all  of  the  evidence  re- 
ceived, we  had  to  conclude  that  all  con- 
cerned thought  that  we  should  have  some 
defensive  system. 

I  heard  no  one  dlssigree  with  that. 


I  listened  while  some  said  this  system 
would  work,  this  system  would  not  work, 
and  this  system  might  work.  But  all  the 
scientific  experts  agreed,  after  question- 
ing, that  the  only  certainty  as  to  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  work  would  come 
after  the  components  required  to  make 
the  ABM  system  were  assembled.  In  other 
words,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  one ; 
it  was  necessary  to  put  it  together;  it 
was  necessai-y,  as  the  President  has 
asked,  to  deploy  one. 

Then  some  said  that  the  system  might 
not  work.  Almost  all  the  experts  agreed 
that  all  the  component  parts  had  been 
tested  and  that  all  of  them  worked.  It 
was  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  not  sci- 
entific expertise,  when  they  said  they 
thought  it  might  not  work. 

I  have  heard  statements  on  end.  One 
scientist  in  California  told  me  that  it 
had  only  a  14-percent  chance  to  work. 
I  asked  him  how  he  arrived  at  that,  but 
he  was  not  certain. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Tlie  hour  of  2  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Chair  must  lay  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion pending  before  the  Senate  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Under  a  previous  order,  the  Chair  at 
this  time  is  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy).  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  so  that  he  may  conclude  his 
statement? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
so  that  the  Senator  from  California  may 
finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


THE  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  opponents  of  the  ABM  system  sug- 
gest that  we  could  build  additional  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  argued  against  an 
ABM  system  because  an  ABM  system 


might  encourage  an  arms  race.  This  Is 
the  widest  inconsistency  I  could  imagine. 

The  Russians  have  said  that  they  do 
not  consider  ABM  as  another  step  in  the 
arms  race  to  be  an  argument.  They  con- 
sider ABM  as  a  defensive  weapon,  ex- 
actly as  we  consider  their  ABM  system.  I 
may  say  that  the  Russians  have  deployed 
ABM  systems  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

The  matter  of  adding  to  our  ICBM's 
has  been  considered,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  whether  to  do  so 
would  accelerate  the  arms  race.  It  would 
create  exactly  the  situation  that  we 
would  want  to  avoid  in  the  ujxwming 
meetings  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Russians. 

We  have  heard  of  the  simplicity  of  re- 
moving the  radar  of  this  system.  I  as- 
sure Senators  that  there  has  been  much 
testimony  by  experts  that  would  con- 
tradict such  a  proposal.  It  would  not  be 
that  simple. 

All  the  scientific  experts  with  whom  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  speak — and  they 
Include  the  man  who  was  actually  placed 
in  charge  of  the  development  of  the  space 
program.  General  Schriever — agree  that 
there  may  be  a  better  system  someday 
in  the  future;  that  new  ideas  may  be 
developed:  that  all  sorts  of  knowledge 
may  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  moon 
shot.  But  at  present,  considering  the 
present  state  of  the  art  and  the  present 
capabilities,  the  ABM  Safeguard  system 
Is  the  only  one  that  is  now  available. 
They  beg,  very  simply,  to  put  together 
the  component  parts  and  make  them 
work,  to  have  a  chance  to  build  one,  to 
take  the  bugs  out;  and  if  It  does  work, 
we  win  have  a  defensive  system  already 
built.  This  has  been  done  not  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  not  by  the  Pen- 
tagon, but  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  makes  this  request,  simply 
and  directly — and  I  believe  practically — 
for  the  security  and  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  He  has  asked  for  it  as  quickly  as 
he  can  get  it,  so  that  it  will  be  on  his  side 
when  he  goes  to  the  arms  negotiation.  In 
the  hope  of  finding  a  way  to  come,  at 
long  last,  to  a  means  of  limiting  all 
armaments  and,  hopefully,  eventually  to 
get  rid  of  all  armaments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that,  after 
all  the  evidence  and  all  the  arguments, 
I  am  more  convinced  than  I  was  at  the 
outset — and  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
I  attended  with  an  open  mind — that  we 
need  the  ABM,  that  we  can  afford  it. 
that  it  is  the  best  possible  protection  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  I  believe  the 
President's  request  for  it  should  be  ac- 
ceded to. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  pioceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9825)  to 
amend  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9825 »  to  amend  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
service." 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  navel 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Ai-med  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

THE    ABM    DEBATE    AND    NATIONAL    SECURrTT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  4 
months  now,  there  has  been  a  nation- 
wide debate  in  our  country  over  three 
letters:  ABM.  The  public  and  public  offi- 
cials are  engaged  in  a  learning  experi- 
ence that  is  as  complicated  as  it  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  The  Senate 
is  learning  in  full  view  of  all  the  people. 
It  is  learning  to  ask  questions,  make  sug- 
gestions, and  express  its  concern — not 
simply  over  the  Defense  Department's 
expenditure  of  S80  billion  a  year  but  also 
over  the  risks  of  war  and  peace  that  en- 
velop that  S80  billion  budget. 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment Is  also  learning.  It  is  learning  how 
to  answer  questions  In  public  that  It 
never  before  had  to  answer.  It  is  learn- 
ing how  to  explain  complex  and  classi- 
fied issues  so  that  the  American  people 
can  better  express  their  wishes.  It  is 
learning  not  to  make  its  decisions  with- 
out great  care,  and  it  knows  as  never 
before  that  it  is  going  to  have  to  justify 
them. 

The  results  of  this  collective  learning 
process  are  good  and  necessary.  Inevi- 
tably, however,  some  confusion  has  de- 


veloped as  to  what  the  debate  is  really 
all  about.  Unless  the  purposes  of  the 
debate  are  made  clear,  legitimate  ques- 
tions and  answers  will  be  seen  as  attacks 
and  counterattacks  while  decisions  on 
the  merits  of  the  issues  will  fall  victim 
to  wasteful  political  compromises.  If  the 
debate  turns  into  mutual  accusations 
about  personal  motives,  we  shall  never 
get  down  to  the  facts.  If  we  do  not  get 
down  to  the  facts,  if  we  do  not  reach 
agreement  on  whether  it  is  necessary  or 
prudent  for  the  United  States  to  begin 
deploying  a  nuclear  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense now.  we  could  find  ourselves  jeop- 
ardizing our  national  defense  while 
adding  nothing  to  our  security — all  at 
enormous  cost. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  to  begin  by  making 
clear  what  the  debate  should  not  be 
about. 

It  should  not  be  an  attack  on  the  so- 
called  military-industrial  complex.  It  is 
patently  unfair  to  charge  that  our  mili- 
tary leaders  and  the  aerospace  industry 
are  conspiring  to  feed  on  fear  in  order 
to  sell  billion-dollar  gadgets  for  profit. 
The  problem  is  with  those  who  are 
still  convinced  that  our  safety  lies  solely 
and  exclusively  in  more  and  newer  weap- 
ons systems  because  "that  is  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  Russians."  If  the 
public  has  not  been  well  served,  it  is  not 
because  of  these  men.  It  is  because  so 
many  have  sat  silent  for  so  long  without 
asking  the  hard  questions. 

Nor  should  this  debate  be  a  disguised 
attack  on  President  Nixon.  The  Presi- 
dent's performance  In  his  high  office  has 
received,  and  I  believe  justly,  widespread 
popular  support.  The  support  certainly 
Includes  the  President's  handling  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

Specifically,  with  respect  to  national 
security  policy,  he  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  his  reformulation  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic doctrine.  The  President  has  stated: 
The  only  way  that  I  have  conclU(ied  that 
we  can  save  lives,  which  Is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  our  defense  system.  Is  to  prevent  war. 
and  that  Is  why  the  emphasis  of  this  system 
Is  on  protecting  oiu-  deterrent. 


He  has  rejected  a  heavy  city  defense 
because  it  "tends  to  be  more  provocative 
in  terms  of  making  credible  a  first-strike 
capability  against  the  Soviet  Union."  In 
his  April  18  press  conference,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  want  to  put  any  American 
President  "in  the  position  where  the 
United  States  could  be  second  rather 
than  first  or  at  least  equal  to  any  poten- 
tial enemy."  His  Secretary  of  State  has 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion is  flexible  to  the  extent  that  "if  the 
U.S.S.R.  wants  to  go  out  of  the  ABM 
business,  we  can.  too."  The  Nixon  doc- 
trine should  be  admirably  suited  to  deci- 
sions which  can  brake  the  spirallng, 
dangerous  arms  race. 

The  ABM  debate  encompasses  three 
objectives: 

First,  to  determine  and  reorder  na- 
tional priorities; 

Second,  to  subject  the  defense  budget 
to  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  as  other 
appropriation  requests;  and 

Third,  to  explore  whether  a  unilateral 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  deploy  ABM's  now  on  the  eve  of  nego- 


tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  on  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations,  makes  any  sense. 
We  must  examine  our  national  prior- 
ities. In  the  light  of  our  tragic  Vietnam 
experience  and  because  of  growing  civil 
disaffection,  we  are  trying  to  seek  out  a 
new  and  proper  balance  between  our 
domestic  and  international  goals. 

We  cannot  have  a  meaningful  debate 
on  priorities,  we  cannot  set  a  meaningful 
national-international  balance,  without 
giving  careful  attention  to  the  $80  billion 
defense  budget,  an  expenditure  which 
would  constitute  fully  60  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  over  which  Congress  can 
exercise  discretionary  action. 

The  specific  focus  of  the  ABM  debate  is 
whether  we  need  to  deploy  it  now,  later, 
or  not  at  all. 

The  administration's  ix)sition  is  that 
we  must  begin  deployment  now. 

Some  critics  are  determined  never  to 
deploy. 

My  position  is  that  I  favor  not  going 
forward  now,  both  because  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
use  the  time  to  improve  the  design,  and 
because  we  can  make  a  better  decision 
regarding  deployment  later,  in  the  con- 
text of  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  debate  does  not  rest  on  whether 
the  proposed  system  will  provide  effec- 
tive protection  for  our  deterrent  strike 
forces,  though  scores  of  scientists  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not. 

This  debate  does  not  rest  on  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China 
has  embarked  on  a  strategy  which  will 
enable  either  nation  to  attack  the  United 
States  with  impunity  by  the  mid-1970's. 
Such  a  strategy  is  unrealistic  and  would 
be  suicidal.  Rather  this  debate  rests  on 
our  hopes,  and  the  hopes  of  all  mankind, 
for  a  genuine  and  lasting  peace.  For  if  we 
mean  to  have  peace  then  we  must  recog- 
nize the  futility  and  the  danger  of  mili- 
tary strategies  which  have  no  regard  for 
global  politics. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  initiative 
for  peace. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  possess  the 
ability  to  launch  a  devastating  attack 
upon  any  nation  that  would  dare  to  strike 
us  first. 

Now  is  the  time,  before  deploying  a 
new  generation  of  strategic  weapons,  to 
try  to  prevent  a  situation  whereby  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  compelled  to  esca- 
late their  own  weaponry. 

Certainly  we  can  accept  President 
Nixon's  dictum  that  we  must  not  be  in 
an  inferior  strategic  position  to  any  other 
power.  We  must  have  the  power  to  deter 
aggression  against  our  country.  And  we 
do  have  that  power.  We  must  have  the 
will  then  to  use  our  power  should  any 
aggressor  attack  us.  And  we  do  have  that 
wiU. 

Our  second-strike  capability  Is  so  awe- 
some that  we  can  safely  decide  not  to 
deploy  Safeguard  at  this  time.  Those  who 
want  to  deploy  now  say  the  two  Minute- 
man  -vings  need  to  be  protected  by  late 
1973.  and.  the  whole  system  should  be 
operative  by  the  end  of  1975. 

These  timing  requirements  are  based 
on  the  prediction  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  develop  and  deploy  all  they  are  ca- 
pable of.  regardless  of  cost.  Secretary 
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Laird's  estimate  is  that,  by  1975,  the 
Soviets  could  have  as  many  as  2,500 
ICBM's  compared  to  our  1.000.  while  ex- 
ceeding our  total  of  41  Polaris  subma- 
rines, and  deploying  as  many  as  2,000 
ABM's  relative,  to  say,  the  1.000  projected 
imder  Safeguard. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  Soviet 
watchers  that  the  Russians  are  not 
seriously  contemplating  the  vast  expend- 
itures that  this  estimate  would  entail. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  Rus- 
sians would  expect  that  they  gained  any- 
thing after  having  done  so.  But.  let  us 
nevertheless  assume  they  will  do  so  by 
1975,  and  let  us  further  assume  that 
Safeguard  will,  in  fact,  provide  a  signifi- 
cant added  measure  of  deterrence  and 
protection  against  such  a  threat.  Does 
this  mean  that  a  year  or  so  from  now  it 
will  be  too  late  to  make  the  Safeguard 
decision?  In  my  judgment,  it  does  not. 

Our  scientists  and  engineers  have 
given  us  an  alternative.  Simply  stated, 
this  alternative  involves  continuing  pres- 
ent research  and  development,  engineer- 
ing and  testing  and  evaluating  an  ABM 
system.  If  we  did  only  this  now  and  if  we 
were  also  willing  to  spend  a  reasonable 
additional  sum  of  money  to  meet  a 
shorter  deadline,  we  could  still  do  all  that 
Safeguard  advocates  desire  and  have  it 
in  operation  by  1975  if  that  course  ap- 
peared necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
time  before  we  have  to  make  these  deci- 
sions, there  is  a  second  and  more  basic 
point  that  calls  for  delay.  We  can  make 
a  better  decision  later.  A  postponed  deci- 
sion would  be  better  on  two  counts: 

First,  it  would  give  us  a  chance  to  take 
the  measure  of  the  Soviet  Union's  intent 
inarms  talks; 

Second,  it  would  allow  us  the  time  to 
make  necessary  improvements  in  Safe- 
guard technology  and  strategy. 

Most  of  the  ABM  debaters  understand 
quite  clearly  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  now  each  has  sufficient 
forces-in-being  as  well  as  the  technology, 
additional  resources,  and  the  will  to  com- 
pensate for  or  to  negate  new  strategic 
deployments  by  the  other  side.  Whatever 
we  do,  they  can  match,  and  whatever 
they  do.  we  can  match.  This  is  the  basic 
point  governing  the  futility  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race.  What  has  not  been  made 
clear  by  this  debate  is  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  mirrored  capability. 
The  operative  conclusion  is  that  neither 
Washington  nor  Moscow  can  make  sensi- 
ble strategic  decisions  unilaterally. 

I  am  not  saying  that  arms  control 
talks  will  solve  all  our  problems.  But  I 
am  saying  that  these  talks  may  indeed 
constitute  an  important  initiative  for 
moving  further  away  from  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  And.  moreover,  I  am  saying 
that  what  we  will  learn  from  those  talks, 
and  what  we  will  fail  to  learn,  will  help 
us  make  better  strategic  decisions. 

For  example,  we  have  announced  over 
the  last  few  years  that  our  Mlnuteman 
force  will  stabilize  at  1,000  missiles.  Sec- 
retary Laird  claims  that  the  Soviets  have 
the  capability  for  a  fixed  land-based 
force  of  2.500  by  1975.  We  should  ask  the 
Soviets  how  many  they  intend  to  build, 
and  we  can  check  their  answers  accu- 
rately over  a  period  of  time  by  counting 
the  ICBM  silos  they  construct.  We  can 


test  their  intent  regarding  a  balUstic- 
missile-defense  system.  Is  it  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both  nations  for  both  to  deploy 
an  ABM  system?  Or  Is  it  better  for  nei- 
ther to  deploy? 

If  Moscow  is  willing  to  talk  numbers 
and  needs  in  a  mutually  reciprocal  con- 
text, if  each  side  talks  about  what  it  be- 
lieves deterrence  requires,  then  a  great 
deal  of  the  speculation  and  uncertainty 
that  make  both  want  more  and  newer 
weapons  can  be  dissipated. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  asked  the 
question,  would  it  not  be  better  for  nei- 
ther side  to  deploy  ABM's?  Does  not  the 
Senator  have  the  knowledge  that  the 
Russains  have  already  deployed  an 
ABM? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  they  have  deployed 
it,  as  I  understand  it.  from  the  intelli- 
gence reports  I  have,  but  they  have  con- 
siderably slowed  down  or  even  stopped 
deployment  of  the  system.  They  may 
have  stopped.  But  the  slowdown  may  be 
for  one  of  a  number  of  reasons.  They  may 
have  decided  to  abandon  the  whole  proj- 
ect as  worthless,  as  we  abandoned  the 
Idea  of  Sentinel.  They  may  have  decided 
to  go  back  into  research  and  perfect  a 
better  system.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
opponents  of  deployment  are  now  sug- 
gesting we  do  about  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem— that  we  perfect  the  system  for  to 
have  the  capability,  but  not  to  deploy  it 
now. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  gave  the 
impression  that  there  was  a  balance  be- 
tween what  the  Soviets  had  and  what 
we  had.  but  that  neither  should  go  ahead 
with  the  ABM.  I  merely  rose  to  point  out 
that  they  started  their  deployment  3 
years  ago.  and  they  have  quite  a  few 
already  deployed  around  Moscow.  The 
reason  for  the  slowdown  is  the  uncer- 
tainty, so  far  as  my  information  goes, 
and  to  improve  it,  or  they  may  have 
found  out  it  is  not  successful — hope- 
fully— but  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
an  exact  answer  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
slowdown.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  Russians  do  have  an  ABM  al- 
ready deployed  and  we  do  not.  and  that  is 
not  exactly  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  adopt  a  policy 
that  whatever  the  Russians  do,  we  should 
do.  I  do  not  suggest  that  kind  of  policy. 
If  they  make  a  bad  mistake.  I  am  real- 
istic enough  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  go  ahead  and  make  the 
same  one. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator's  premise 
is  not  very  logical.  I  did  not  suggest  that 
whatever  they  do,  we  do. 

Unfortunately,  a  false  premise  leads  to 
a  false  conclusion  and  it  gets  developed; 
and  sometimes  the  main  thrust  of  the 
discussion  gets  lost.  My  point  in  rising 
was  to  emphasize  the  point  in  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  that  the  Russians  have 
the  IBM.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
another  system  which  is  deployed  all  over 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  think  Is  built 
for  another  purpose.  So  that  actually 
they  have  two,  and  we  do  not  have  any. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  react  to  everything  the  Russians 


do.  Certainly,  I  do  not  think  that.  We 
worry  about  how  many  warheads  they 
have  as  compared  to  how  many  warheads 
we  have. 

I  think  the  main  thing  is  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  within  the  past  5 
years  we  have  lost  a  distinct  military  ad- 
vantage. I  do  not  think  anyone  will  argue 
against  that.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  as  long 
as  we  have  a  distinct  military  advantage, 
as  long  as  the  character  of  America  and 
the  pohcy  of  America  Is  known;  namely, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  attack  anyone, 
or  start  a  war,  that  we  insure  a  great 
degree  of  safety  for  the  security  of  our 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  histori- 
cally from  what  the  Russians  have  said, 
to  my  knowledge,  going  back  30  years, 
every  time  they  have  had  a  meeting 
lately — I  should  not  say  the  Russians,  I 
should  say  the  Communists — the  Moscow 
Communists,  the  Peking  Communists, 
and  the  Castro  Communists — that  they 
all  seem  to  wind  up  with  the  main  theme, 
"We  must  destroy  America.  We  must  de- 
stroy imperialistic  America." 

We  are  not  imperialistic  However,  we 
have  won  the  door  prize.  In  a  closed  so- 
ciety like  a  dictatorship,  it  is  always  nec- 
essary to  have  a  "heavy,"  a  "bogeyman"; 
someone  to  scare  everyone  with.  "You  do 
what  I  say,  or  else." 

We  do  not  have  that  in  our  society.  It 
is  not  in  the  character  of  the  American 
Nation.  I  believe  that  those  charged  with 
the  security  of  our  Nation  are  making 
certain  that  we  are  able  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
Nation.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
negligent.  Where  there  is  a  question  of 
making  a  mistake.  I  think  we  are  bound 
to  make  that  mistake  in  favor  of  the 
safety  of  our  country  and  not  in  favor  of, 
maybe,  saving  a  few  dollars,  or  giving 
some  scientists  a  few  more  months  to  do 
research  work.  All  the  scientists  have 
agreed  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  this  is  the  only  system.  They  all 
say  we  can  find  a  better  one.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can.  I  would  hope  that  science 
would  find  one  so  much  better  we  would 
never  need  to  continue  with  another — 
hopefully  this  would  be  a  lot  less 
expensive. 

I  would  hope  more  than  that.  I  would 
hope  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  more  successful  in  his  meeting 
with  the  Russians.  I  would  hope  they 
would  come  to  an  absolute  agreement 
and  say  to  us,  "Don't  you  build  an  ABM 
or  don't  you  build  any  more  ICBM's  and 
we  won't  build  any  more." 

I  think  we  would  all  be  very  pleased 
if  that  happened.  But  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  inveigh  against  us,  as  long 
as  they  use  us  as  the  target,  as  the  design, 
for  destruction,  I  think  we  have  to  take 
them  at  least  partially  at  their  word  and 
be  prepared  to  think  perhaps  they  mean 
it, 

I  can  remember  some  years  ago  I 
bought  a  book  for  a  dollar.  It  was  called 
"Mein  Kampf ."  It  was  written  by  a  mad- 
man in  Germany.  I  read  it.  I  told  some 
people  about  it.  They  thought  I  had  lost 
my  mind.  When  I  read  it,  I  believed  that 
man  meant  what  he  said.  He  did.  Look  at 
the  terrible  trouble  he  caused.  If  we  had 
listened  to  him  in  the  beginning,  if  we 
had   taken  proper  precautions   in   the 
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beginning,  if  the  people  in  his  country 
had  been  careful  in  the  beginning,  the 
chances  are  he  never  could  have  created 
the  great  destructioft  he  did. 

This  is  the  onl:'  reason  for  the  debate. 
I,  as  the  Senator  knows,  have  the  greatest 
regard  for  my  colleague.  He  and  I  to- 
gether would  like  to  see  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  But  I  must  keep  to  the 
point  in  making  the  final  decision.  Prom 
what  is  factually  clear  and  correct  as 
I  have  been  able  to  hear  the  facts  in  all 
the  hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Commitee.  both  open  and  closeu  hear- 
ings— and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  referred  to  the  closed 
session  of  the  Senate  which  took  place — 
we  must  be  realistic  and  deal  in  feicts.  If 
we  had  done  that  in  the  past  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviets,  we  would  not 
have  had  all  this  trouble.  When  we  do 
not  deal  in  facts,  they  lose  respect.  They 
think  we  are  silly.  I  dealt  with  them  for 
many  years  as  an  adviser  on  the  cultural 
exchange.  It  was  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  negotiations.  They  would  ask  5  for  1, 
and  settle  for  3  for  1.  They  told  us  they 
Would  tihXe  to  get  more  in  return,  because 
they  would  be  in  trouble  when  they  got 
home. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  a  dictatorship. 
Two  fellows  are  watching  the  first  fellow. 
and  four  are  watching  the  other  two.  and 
It  all  piles  up.  so  nobody  makes  a  decision 
because  they  are  fearful  of  making  a 
mistake.  That  is  the  trouble.  They  lost 
about  7  years  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  I  have  watched  them. 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 

to  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
a  speech.  I  got  carried  away. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  may  have  trouble  sort- 
ing through  all  the  Senator's  comments 
to   find   a  question,   but   he   made   one 

Important  comment 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  question  was  this: 
I  thought  my  colleague  had  said  that 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
States  should  build  the  ABM  system.  I 
merely  wanted  to  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  has  already  built  and  deployed  its 
ABM  system.  The  Soviets  have  quite  a 
few  of  them  around  Moscow.  They  have 
another  system,  which  is  around  the 
country,  which  we  think  is  aimed  per- 
haps at  our  Tactical  Air  Force. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
my  colleagues  repeating  the  question.  I 
will  try  to  respond  to  it,  because  he  made 
another  very  important  comment,  that 
we  should  try  to  deal  with  facts  in  this 
case. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  beginning, 
and  it  might  be  or  It  could  be  the  end — 
we  do  not  know^f  an  ABM  system 
around  Moscow.  The  system  is  limited  to 
Moscow.  All  the  military  authorities  I 
have  talked  with  in  our  own  Department 
of  Defense  feel  it  presents  no  real  prob- 
lem to  them  whatsoever.  They  can  satu- 
rate it.  They  can  penetrate  it  very  easily. 
Probably  that  is  recognized  by  the  So- 
viets. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  Just  like  to 
know  how  they  propose  to  saturate  it. 
I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  By  penetration.  If  they 
have  67  ABM's,  we  send  over  68  ICBM's. 
When  they  have  sent  up  their  67,  they 
have  exhausted  their  supply. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  our 
military  experts  have  told  the  Senator 
tliat  the  Soviets  have  an  ABM  system 
around  Moscow  containing  missiles,  and 
we  can  send  one  missile  over  to  de- 
stroy it? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  can  send  one  addi- 
tional missile  beyond  the  number  of 
ABM's  they  have  deployed.  It  Is  just 
simple  arithmetic.  In  fact,  I  do  not  have 
to  go  so  high. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  more  than 
arithmetic  involved.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  if  we  have  an  ABM,  they  cannot 
send  one  missile  plus  one  missile  to  de- 
stroy our  ABM.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  dis- 
closing any  secret,  but  I  assure  my  col- 
league that  Is  a  fact. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  doubt  the  accu- 
T&cy,  the  power,  or  the  will  to  use  that 
power  on  the  part  of  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment? Does  he  doubt  the  second- 
strike  capability  that  we  have  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sec- 
ond-strike capability.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
debate,  is  to  protect  the  second-strike 
capability  so  that  we  may  have  a  second- 
strike  capability,  so  that  if  somebody  at- 
tacks us,  we  may  be  able  to  respond. 
That  is  what  the  ABM  Is  all  about.  That 
is  what  it  is  for.  It  is  not  to  hit  anybody 
else.  It  is  to  destroy  incoming  missiles 
that  would  destroy  our  second-strike 
capability. 

I  must  tell  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  I  am  forced  to  leave  the  floor.  I  dis- 
like to  leave.  I  will  hurry  back  if  I  can. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  one  other  aspect,  to  be  as  factual  as 
we  can,  and  that  is  what  respect  to 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  have  an  ABM 
system  deployed  around  the  U.S.S.R.  be- 
yond Moscow.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  whatever  they  have  Is  an  antiair- 
craft system.  What  we  thought  was  an 
ABM  system  around  Leningrad  turned 
out  not  to  be  an  ABM  system,  but  an  an- 
tiaircraft system.  We  have  an  antiair- 
craft system  deployed,  as  they  have,  but 
theirs  is  just  as  obsolete  in  the  kind  of 
warfare  we  are  talking  about  and  try- 
ing to  avoid  as  is  our  own  defense,  cov- 
ered by  snow  and  Arctic  wastes,  which 
is  useless  against  the  type  of  missile 
attack  which  might  be  made  against  us. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  If  my  colleague  will  per- 
mit, when  I  spoke  of  the  second  system.  I 
was  not  speaking  of  an  antiaircraft  sys- 
tem; I  was  speaking  of  the  Tallinn  sys- 
tem, which  is  not  really  an  antiaircraft 
system.  It  is  an  antimissile  system.  But  I 
have  been  advised  that  we  think  that 
may  be  targeted  against  our  strategic 
aircraft. 

The  defense  of  both  coimtries,  strange- 
ly enough,  is  laid  out  in  three  elements. 
It  takes  in  the  land-based  system,  the 
ICBM's;  submarines,  which  they  are 
building  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we 
are;  and  the  maimed  bombers.  They  have 
some  "dandies,"  there,  too.  They  have 
medium  manned  bombers  that  are  ex- 
cellent, and  they  have  airbreathing  mis- 
siles that  can  stay  up  a  long  time.  So 
things  are  not  as  happy  as  they  were  5 
years  ago,  and  that  Is  why  I  am  con- 
cerned. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  patience. 


Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.   President,   just  to 
complete   my  own  comments  on   these 
pertinent  questions,  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing— and  I  would  stand  to  be  corrected 
if  I  am  wrong — that  there  is  not  an  ABM 
system   deployed   around   Russia;    that 
there  Is  an  ABM  system  that  has  not 
been  completed  around  Moscow;  but  Dr. 
Foster,  head  of  research  and  engineering 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said  that  we  have  already 
targeted  the  Moscow  Galosh  system  out 
of  existence.  I  think  that  testimony  from 
such  an  authority  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  adequate  to  answer  whatever 
questions  have  been   asked  me   by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California. 
Let  me  continue  my  comments. 
The  fear  of  the  unknown,  whereby  a 
nation   must   attempt   to   plan   for   all 
eventualities,  would  no  longer  be  a  telling 
argument  for  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 
If.  on  the  other  hand.  Moscow  delays  or 
refuses  this  kind  of  dialog  and  exchange 
of  information,  we  would  conclude  the 
worst  about  Soviet  intentions.  We  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  make  decisions 
accordingly    based    on    knowledge,    not 
fearful  speculation. 

Quite  apart  from  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviets,  there  are  some  basic  engineering 
questions  that  indicate  the  value  of  delay. 
Tliere  is  strong  evidence  to  believe  that 
the  Safeguard  is  not  the  best  system  we 
can  devise  to  accomplish  its  stated  pur- 
pose. Here  let  me  simply  repeat  some 
uniform  concerns  of  the  most  qualified 
U.S.  scientists  and  former  high  Pentagon 
officials — concerns  which  have  not,  to 
date,  been  adequately  dealt  with  by  the 
Pentagon. 

Since  the  Sprints  would  be  blinded  and 
inoperable  if  the  MSR  radars  were  de- 
stroyed, how  can  we  first  deal  with  the 
problem  of  MSR  vulnerablhty?  Do  we 
need  hundreds  of  Sprints  just  to  defend 
these  radars?  Should  we  seek  to  find  new 
ways  to  harden  these  close-in  radar 
sites?  Should  we  disperse  from  one  radar 
to  a  multiplicity  of  radars? 

What  can  be  done  generally  about 
Soviet  saturation  tactics?  If  the  Soviet 
Union  does  expand  its  missile  force,  add 
multiple  warheads  and  then  MIRV's, 
thus  having  several  thousand  separately 
deliverable  warheads,  how  can  only 
"several  hundred"  Sprints,  now  visualized 
under  Safeguard,  hope  to  defend  our 
ICBM's  successfully. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  dozens  of 
questions  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
scientific  community  regarding  the  im- 
provement of  the  Safeguard  system. 
These  questions  need  answers  before  de- 
ployment. 

This  is  one  way  of  stating  the  case  for 
holding  off  a  decision,  pro  or  con,  on 
deploying  Safeguard  now.  Specifically.  I 
am  opposed  to  a  decision  that  begins  the 
process  of  starting  to  gear  up  for  full 
production  of  a  missile  defense  system  in 
the  United  States  now.  Once  any  part  of 
this  system  is  begun  in  the  United  States, 
the  decision  Is  taken  out  of  our  hands — 
the  inertia  of  military  weapons  systems 
dictates  that  the  whole  system  will  in- 
evitably be  deployed.  And  will  be  de- 
ployed regardless  of  the  success  of  the 
arms  talks  and  regardless  of  what  the 
Russians   do.   Any   deployment  In  the 
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United  States  may  make  a  sham  of  the 
arms  control  talks. 

I  say  this  despite  Pentagon  statements 
about  annual  reviews  and  phasing  deci- 
sions. 

I  say  this  because  the  Pentagon  has 
unequivocally  told  us  that  the  full  sys- 
tem will  be  deployed  "as  the  Chinese 
ICBM  threat  continues  to  increase.  " 

I  say  this  because  that  would  put  us 
right  back  in  the  game  of  building  an 
ABM  system  for  defense  of  cities  which 
President  Nixon  says  would  be  very  pro- 
vocative and  destabilizing,  and  which 
scientists  in  and  out  of  the  Pentagon  be- 
lieve carmot  be  effectively  provided  and 
would  be  wasteful. 

I  am  not  prejudging  the  ultimate  de- 
cision on  ABM's.  Circumstances  might 
dictate  ultimately  that  we  all  would  sup- 
port a  workable  and  well-thought-out 
missile  defense  system  in  time.  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  going  ahead  with  a  U.S. 
missile  defense  system — hopefully  a  bet- 
ter system  than  Safeguard — if  the  So- 
viets insisted  on  deploying  a  more  sig- 
nificant one  of  their  own  and  we  were 
convinced  of  its  value.  We  could  not 
afTord  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  get  that 
kind  of  technological  jump  on  us  with- 
out responding  in  kind. 

It  is  because  of  these  considerations 
that  the  Congress  has  struggled  with  the 
decision  on  ABM.  The  ABM  debate  has 
not  been  a  foolish  one  with  all  the  truth 
on  one  side.  The  unfortunate  aspect  of 
the  debate  is  that  we  are  trj'lng  to  settle 
It  all  now. 

Richard  Nixon,  as  our  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  a  real  respon- 
sibility for  the  Nation's  defense,  for  not 
taking  unnecessary  risks  with  our  secu- 
rity. He  faces  great  new  uncertainties 
in  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  of  power. 
These  uncertainties  breed  fears  and  de- 
mands that  are  difficult  to  assess  and  re- 
sist. Both  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  on  the  verge  of  being  able 
to  deploy  a  whole  new  generation  of 
strategic  weapons. 

We  do  not  know  with  certainty  what 
effects  these  new  weapons  will  have  on 
the  system  of  mutual  deterrence,  that 
balance  which  prevents  holocaust  and 
keeps  the  nuclear  peace.  We  never  will 
have  this  certainty.  President  Nixon  him- 
self made  this  clear  with  his  own  state- 
ments on  strategic  doctrine  and  with  his 
concept  of  "sufficiency."  What  we  need 
is  enough,  not  necessarily  more  and 
more.  We  caimot  eliminate  risks  to  our- 
selves without  increasing  risks  to  others. 
If  others  are  placed  in  greater 
jeopardy',  they  will  react  from  fear,  just 
as  we  are  being  entreated  to  do. 

In  regard  to  Safeguard,  there  is  merit 
to  President  Nixon's  desire  to  maintain 
the  retaliatory  capability  of  our  Minute- 
man  force.  This  is  i>art  of  a  very  sensi- 
ble doctrine  that  seeks  to  maintain  sep- 
arate retaliatory  capability  in  each  of 
our  major  strategic  force  components — 
land,  sea,  and  air.  It  may  well  be  too 
risky  to  place  our  deterrent  capability 
solely  on  any  one  component.  This,  In 
turn,  means  we  may  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  potential  viilnerabillty  of 
our  Minutemen.  But  the  Pentagon  h£is 
far  from  made  a  convincing  case  that  the 
sole  answer  to  this  problem  Is  to  deploy 
Safeguard  now. 


Just  as  the  President  has  re^wnsiblli- 
ties  and  problems,  so  does  Congress.  We 
have  responsibility,  with  the  President,  to 
determine  the  Nation's  needs  and  priori- 
ties. This  should  be  a  cooperative,  not 
a  competitive,  process.  In  fulfilling  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people, 
many  in  Congress  are  simply  not  con- 
vinced that  Safeguard,  just  as  we  were 
not  convinced  that  Sentinel,  is  either 
right  or  necessary  at  this  time. 

Because  our  doubts  and  our  questions 
have  not  been  answered  satisfactorily 
or  convincingly,  many  of  us — which  may 
well  be  a  majority — will  have  to  vote  our 
judgment  and  conscience  against  Safe- 
guard. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  this  decision 
has  to  be  made.  There  is  no  need  and 
nothing  to  be  gained  from  an  outright 
confrontation  between  Congress  and  the 
President.  There  is  a  middle  ground 
which  does  not  compromise  national  se- 
curity. Indeed  it  enhances  the  future 
security  of  this  Nation. 

First,  we  should  not  make  the  decision 
today  that  would  commit  us  to  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  we  should  begin  arms  limita- 
tion talks  immediately  and  make  the 
next  round  of  ABM  decisions  based  on 
what  we  learn  or  can  agree  to  at  these 
talks. 

Third,  we  should  continue  with  re- 
search and  development,  engineering, 
testing,  and  evaluation.  Speaking  for 
myself  and  not  for  my  colleagues,  I 
would  also  approve  the  preproductlon 
of  long  leadtime  items  such  as  radar 
components  and  computer  software. 

Fourth,  we  should  take  steps  to  deploy 
a  full  unit  of  an  improved  ABM  system 
at  Kwajalein. 

This  approach  would  allow  us  to  meet 
any  contingency  in  the  middle  and  late 
1970's.  It  would  keep  necessary  vital 
technical  persormel  together,  working  as 
a  unit,  and  it  would  enable  production 
lines  to  be  readied  for  a  more  proven 
design.  It  would  also  allow  for  fuller 
testing — which  deployment  in  the  north- 
em  United  States  would  not.  This  ap- 
proach would  make  the  curtailing  of  the 
arms  race  feasible  without  incurring  any 
new  risks. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  re- 
new the  proposal  for  a  mutual  mora- 
torium on  MIRV  testing,  a  proposal  in 
which  I  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  40 
other  Senators  of  t>oth  parties.  I  believe 
firmly  that  the  only  way  to  remove  the 
threat  that  derives  from  multiplying 
numbers  of  deliverable  warheads  and  in- 
creasing their  accuracy  is  for  both  sides 
to  agree  to  stop  testing  them.  We  did 
achieve  an  agreement  to  prohibit  atmos- 
pheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
did  achieve  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  also  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  coimtries. 
This  is  the  next  logical  step,  and  should 
be  the  first  order  of  business  at  the  arms 
talks. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  deep  concern  that  I  have,  in 
which  I  am  joined  by  many  others  In 
this  body. 

We  can  accurately  determine  whether 
the  Russians,  and  they  whether  we,  are 


testing  a  MIRV.  But  once  it  is  tested, 
designed,  produced,  and  deployed  there 
is  no  way  that  we  can  inspect  adequately 
the  integrity  of  a  limitation  agreement 
without  on-site  inspection. 

I  think  from  our  past  experience  in 
negotiating  we  know  that  this  presents 
an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  I  would 
not  consider  very  useful  an  agreement 
that  would  not  be  in  our  mutual  self- 
interest,  an  agreement  that  could  not  be 
clearly  understood,  or  an  agreement 
that  could  not  be  clearly  enforced. 

We  know  now  that  neither  an  offen- 
sive nor  a  defensive  weapons  system  can 
be  deployed  without  detection,  either  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  by  ourselves.  We 
would  know  if  they  were  cheating,  and 
they  would  know  if  we  were  cheating. 
The  technology  and  scientific  capacity 
we  now  have  for  satellite  reconnais- 
sance insures  the  integrity  of  such  an 
agreement. 

Yet  we  could  not  ensure  the  usefulness 
of  our  current  means  of  detection  once 
MIRV  had  been  deployed.  This  is  why 
the  urgency  for  a  mutual — and  I  say  mu- 
tual, not  unilateral — agreement  is  the 
highest  order  of  priority  in  an  arms  lim- 
itation talk. 

And  this  is  not  the  time  to  commit 
ourselves  to  production  of  an  ABM  de- 
fense system.  If  the  great  debate  that 
has  taken  place  throughout  the  land  has 
proved  any  one  point.  It  has  proved  that 
now  is  not  the  time  to  expand  the  world's 
nuclear  arms  race.  It  has  proved  that 
both  the  time  and  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther steps  toward  peace  may  coincide. 
We  should  make  every  effort  toward  this 
end.  and  take  steps  that  will  in  any 
way  endanger  the  possibility  that  we 
have  today  of  coming  to  accord  and  mu- 
tual agreement  so  that  we  may  stop 
and  arrest  the  arms  race  in  which  both 
nations  are  now  actively  and  wholly  en- 
gaged. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  knowledge  of  whether  the 
Russians  have  tested  MIRV? 

I  am  trying  to  establish  whether  the 
Russians  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  matter 
of  testing,  adapting,  and  employing 
MIRV. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  presume  that  we  both 
are  at  a  stage  now  where  we  are  push- 
ing ahead  rapidly.  I  presimie  they  have 
certainly  done  some  research,  develop- 
ment, engineering,  and  testing,  and  so 
have  we. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Have  we  tested  MIRV, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  assume  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  design,  engineering,  re- 
search, and  development.  And  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  from  my  recent  experience 
on  a  Polaris  submarine,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  hesitation  in  their  capability  for 
going  ahead  with  the  Poseidon. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  knowledge  that  we  have  tested  an  op- 
erational MIRV.  I  do  have  knowledge 
that  it  is  believed  that  the  Russians  have 
tested  MIRV. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  they  might  be 
a  little  ahead  of  us. 
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The  Senator  spoke  about  arriving  at  a 
treaty  controlling  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  re- 
calls the  circumstances  preceding  that 
treaty  when,  during  the  time  that  the 
treaty  talks  were  going  on,  the  Russians 
did  test  in  the  atmosphere  and  did  take 
Ewlvantage  of  our  trustworthy  nature  and 
did  gain  a  tremendous  advantage  and 
knowledge  and  did  a  great  deal  to  change 
the  balance  because  of  that  testing.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Traditionally,  we  find  that  our  country 
is  asked  to  slow  down  and  not  take  the 
livitiatlve.  I  know  that  we  had  MIRV 
available  to  us  6  or  7  years  ago.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  it  was  pushed  aside 
by  the  then  civilians  who  made  those 
decisions.  I  believe  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  was  resoonsible. 

I  am  Just  as  hopeful  as  Is  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  the  day  will  come 
when  we  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
these  armaments. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  the 
ABM  i*  not  a  move  In  the  arms  race.  It  Is 
a-defeiisWe  weapon.  It  can  never  be  made 
Into  an  offensive  weapon.  The  Russians 
know  that.  They  have  said  so.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  it  was  first  Indicated  that 
we  might  go  ahead,  they  Immediately 
said,  "Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  dis- 
armament." 

This  is  perhaps  the  way  we  should  ap- 
proach the  matter.  Maybe  over  the  years 
we  have  been  dealing  with  them  in  the 
wrong  way.  I  know  that  history  is  replete 
with  the  story  of  people  who  have  tried 
to  deal  with  the  Soviets  from  a  position 
of  weakness.  They  have  accomplished 
very  little.  However,  people  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  had  a  confrontation 
with  strength  backing  up  their  design — 
as  we  had  in  Greece,  Lebanon,  and 
Cuba — always  seem  to  be  able  of  ac- 
complishing something. 

I  wonder  if  perhaps  that  is  not  the 
way  they  woiald  rather  have  the  meet- 
ing take  place. 

I  am  sure  of  one  thing — and  I  know 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  will 
join  me  in  this — that  I  do  not  think 
he  nor  I  nor  any  other  Senators  have 
thought  of  anything  or  any  condition 
or  have  as  much  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge  of  the  matter  as  has  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  always  come  back  to  that  same 
point.  I  know  of  the  sleepless  nights 
spent  worrying  about  the  matter.  We 
have  to  be  right.  A  mistake  In  this  mat- 
ter could  be  absolutely  vital  to  the  future 
of  our  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  his  best 
judgment,  he  wanted  to  have  a  Safe- 
guard missile,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to 
protect  our  second-strike  capability  so 
that  in  the  event  anyone  got  a  crazy 
idea  that  they  wanted  to  attack  us  or 
In  case  anyone  made  a  mistake  or  there 
was  a  misfire,  we  could  destroy  the  In- 
coming missile  before  it  would  do  any 
damage. 

He  decided  at  long  last  that  this  was 
what  he  wanted.  That  is  his  responsi- 
bility. He  has  that  responsibility  in  the 
name  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  counti-y. 

I  think  that  in  the  event  there  Is  any 
question,  this  fact  ought  to  weigh  very 


heavily  In  making  the  final  decision.  It 
is  his  job.  Our  responsibility  is  advice 
and  consent. 

Actually,  our  job  Is  also  to  debate  the 
bill  and  then  act  on  the  bill  that  we 
worked  over  In  committee  to  supply  an 
amount  of  money,  not  for  policy,  but  for 
procurement,  to  supply  the  funds  for  the 
armed  services  to  buy  the  things  they 
need,  pay  the  salaries,  and  keep  up  the 
installations. 

The  debate  became  part  of  that.  How- 
ever, In  the  bill,  if  that  is  all  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  there  is  a  matter  of  less  than 
$800  million  involved. 

Some  have  said  that  once  we  start,  we 
can  never  stop.  I  can.  I  have  stopped  a 
lot  of  things.  We  can  stop  the  day  we 
decide  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
President  in  his  request  provided  for 
exactly  that.  He  said  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  will  look  at  the  matter,  and 
if  we  do  not  need  It,  we  will  stop  It. 

If  the  negotiations  are  successful,  we 
can  stop  it  then.  We  should  not  even 
start  It,  if  the  negotiations  are  success- 
ful before  we  start.  We  should  not  go 
beyond  that  point. 

I  point  out  that  If  we  do  not  start  It 
and  start  it  now,  the  best  advice  I  can 
get  is  that  we  would  lose  2  years  before 
we  got  to  the  actual  finished  product. 
And  those  2  years,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  In  the  top  jobs  of  Government,  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  MIRV  testing,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  half  of  the  MIRV  tests 
have  been  completed  by  us  with  positive 
results.  The  Soviets  have  tested,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  MRV.  We  are 
ahead  of  them  in  MIRV. 

As  to  whether  we  would  be  dealing 
from  strength  because  of  having  gone 
into  the  production  of  a  weak  ABM  sys- 
tem, I  do  not  see  that  that  argument  is 
particularly  strong.  I  do  not  think  the 
Soviets  would  be  greatly  impressed  if 
we  were  to  go  into  production  on  it. 

If  we  wanted  to  expend  our  resources 
in  that  way  and  have  a  low  level  In  our 
defense  systems,  I  do  not  think  It  would 
be  particularly  worrisome  to  them,  any 
more  than  we  should  be  particularly 
worried  by  the  so-called  ABM  sj'stem 
they  have  deployed  in  part  around 
Moscow. 

I  feel  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
us  to  just  simply  say  that  they  have  one 
and.  therefore,  we  have  to  have  one  and 
had  better  rush  Into  production,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  vulnerability  of  certain 
parts  of  the  system  is  and  no  matter 
what  the  weakness  of  that  system  may 
be. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about 
MSR.  We  might  well  talk  about  the  elec- 
trical power  that  will  operate  this  par- 
ticular system,  and  we  might  get  into 
that  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  very  able  address,  to 
which  I  have  listened  with  close  at- 
tention. 

I  have  not  found  a  way,  vocally,  to  dis- 
tinguish with  any  distinction — in  the 
pronunciation,  at  least — between  MIRV 


and  MRV.  The  best  pronunciation  I  can 
give  to  either  is  "MIRV."  Some  distinc- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Laird,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  45 : 

MIRV  Is  certainly  something  that  Is  ne- 
gotiable as  far  as  any  arms  limitation  talks 
are  concerned.  It  Is  true  the  Soviet  Union 
has  gone  forward  with  testing  of  multiple 
reentry  vehicles,  and  we  are  going  forward 
with  testing  MIRV-ed  vehicles.  We  do  not 
plan  any  deployment  of  multiple  reentry  ve- 
hicles until  (deleted). 

I  wish  to  point  out,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Record  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  California,  if  he 
should  need  such  information,  that  in 
this  statement  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  multi- 
ple reentry  vehicles  and  the  multiple  in- 
dependently targeted  reentry  vehicles. 

I  think  I  have  heard  all  the  Intelli- 
gence briefing  before  my  subcommit- 
tee— Indeed.  I  know  I  have.  No  evidence 
has  been  presented  to  my  subcommittee 
that  the  Soviets  have  tested  any  multi- 
ple independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicle. They  have  tested  some  MRV's 
which  fell  in  patterns  which  contain 
some  interest  to  some  people.  On  the 
contrary,  the  United  States  has  tested, 
as  the  Secretary  has  said,  MIRV  weap- 
ons. So  in  this  category  the  United 
States  is  far  ahead,  as  the  United  States 
is  far  ahead  in  many  other  respects. 

So  if  it  comes  to  negotiating  from  a 
position  of  strength,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  reasonably  assume  that  the 
United  States  would  be  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position  next  year  or  the 
year  after  or  any  other  time  In  the  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  as  I  tried  to  say  to  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  though  not  on  a 
basis  of  equality  in  destructive  capacity, 
are  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  one  re- 
spect— they  have  the  capacity  to  destroy 
each  other  several  times  over. 

Now.  when  two  nations  are  in  such  a 
juxtaposition,  does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  measure  of  their  mutual  security 
so  great  as  an  understanding  on  the 
limitation  of  further  deplojTnent  and 
possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  brought  out  an  exceedingly 
impwrtant  point,  and  it  Is  a  point  that 
I  really  tried  to  get  at  in  my  speech. 

In  the  remarks  I  made,  I  tried  to  sepa- 
rate those  who  are  just  for  deployment 
today,  those  w^ho  are  for  having  the  capa- 
bility to  deploy  but  who  are  against  de- 
ployment now,  but  are  for  continuing  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  so 
forth,  and  those  who  simply — and  I 
think  we  should  categorize  them  and  Iso- 
late them — are  against  doing  anything 
with  the  Soviet  Union  "because  you  can- 
not trust  the  Russians."  If  that  is  their 
philosophy  and  if  that  Is  their  approach, 
then  I  think  they  clearly  should  stand 
up  and  say:  "We  oppose  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  this  policy  mat- 
ter. We  oppose  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Defense  Department,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  everyone  else,  because  we 
are  against  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Let  them  then  not  hide  behind  this 
general  opposition  or  general  proposi- 
tion of  deploying  the  ABM.  Let  us  argue 
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that  out,  on  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy,  we  want  to  sit  down 
and  see  whether  we  have  a  community 
of  interest  In  stopping  the  arms  race. 

As  I  understand  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  clearly  said,  "I  am 
willing  to  sit  down  and  negotiate."  In 
fact,  he  set  a  date  and  said  he  would 
be  flexible  as  to  where  those  talks  are 
to  be  held.  There  is  no  question  in  miy 
mind  that  MIRV  and  ABM  and  other  nu- 
clear offensive  and  defensive  systems  will 
be  on  the  agenda.  This  action  has  been 
approved  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

As  to  those  distinguished  colleagues 
and  friends  of  ours  who  simply  are  go- 
ing to  fight  any  attempt  to  agree  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  anything,  we  should 
clearly  have  them  Isolated  In  one  sepa- 
rate category  and  separated  from  many 
of  their  colleagues — the  vast  majority  In 
the  Senate — who  feel  that  it  is  utter 
madness  for  us  not  to  see  whether  we 
do  not  have  a  community  of  Interest. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  technical  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  because  he  has  participated 
In  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  before  the  subcommittee  of  which 
he  is  chairman. 

Is  it  not  important  that  we  reach  a 
mutual  agreement  to  cease  the  testing, 
because  once  we  have  finished  the  test- 
ing, design,  and  development,  and  begun 
the  production  and  deployment  of  MIRV, 
we  would  then  require  on-site  inspection, 
and  our  present  methods  of  satellite  re- 
connaissance would  not  be  adequate  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  agreement? 
I  believe,  and  I  believe  that  he  believes, 
we  should  have  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  integrity  of  which  can  be 
preserved  by  our  known  technology. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  I  wish  to  refer  once 
again  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  "MIRV  is  certainly  some- 
thing that  is  negotiable  as  far  as  any 
arms  limitation  talks  are  concerned." 

So  the  answer  to  the  Senator  is  af- 
firmative. In  the  view  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  but  afBrmative  in 
the  view  of  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration, also. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Saxbe  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  came  in  at  the  end  of 
this  discussion,  but  heard  both  argu- 
ments. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  empha- 
size— and  I  should  like  to  check  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  I  know  has 
made  a  very  fine  and  thoroughgoing 
speech  In  defense  of  our  position — that 
there  are  two  separate  ideas  here,  both 
very  valid. 

I  like  very  much  Senator  Percy's  con- 
cept that  if  you  do  not  trust  the  Rus- 
sians, then  make  no  agreements  with 
them  at  all,  and  you  do  not  have  to  trust 
them  to  make  an  agreement.  We  just 
have  to  look  at  the  history  of  previous 
agreements  to  which  they  have  agreed 
to  see  whether  they  have  stuck  by  them. 
They  horse  around  in  a  big  way  and  will 
take  us  any  time  they  can  when  there 
is  no  agreement;  but  the  disarmament 


agreements,  like  the  nuclear  nonproUf- 
eratlon  and  the  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, have  been  observed,  as  have  oth- 
ers. 

There  is  another  thought  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  has  said,  which 
I  would  like  to  confirm,  and  that  Is  the 
question  of  risk.  I  spoke  on  that  yester- 
day. I  debated  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  TowerI  . 

The  question  is.  Which  is  the  greater 
risk?  We  are  not  saying  that  there  is  no 
risk  in  not  deploying;  but  we  say  the 
greater  risk  is  in  deployment,  rather  than 
In  nondeployment.  because  we  are  so  far 
committed  without  a  commensurate  ben- 
efit that  we  lose  on  the  exchange  and  the 
hope  of  freezing  the  nuclear  arms  race 
at  this  point. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  is  this:  The  argument  made 
against  that  point,  which  both  Senators 
made  and  which  I  made  yesterday,  is  that 
suppose  the  people  who  argue  that  way 
may  be  correct.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  In  risk  between 
the  two,  but  the  Russians  say  that  they 
do  not  care  if  we  deploy  or  not.  There- 
fore, they  are  not  going  to  be  inhibited 
by  a  consideration  of  whether  we  deploy 
or  not.  Therefore,  the  situation  will  be 
in  the  same  position  if  we  do  not  deploy. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  question.  Is  not  the 
difficulty  with  that  argument,  "Sure,  the 
Russians  are  being  very  conser\'ative. 
They  are  operating  the  same  way.  They 
have  their  hands  In  the  same  cookie  jar. 
Their  leaders  are  doing  exactly  what  we 
are  doing." 

Somebody  has  to  have  the  enterprise 
to  lift  this  whole  operation  above  that 
mundane  grocery  store  level — without 
any  disrespect  to  grocery  stores — but 
everybody  Is  thinking  the  same  thing: 
Arms  under  the  sea  bed. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  would  care  to 
comment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  not  a  Soviet  expert 
but  I  have  talked  with  them  as  I  have 
with  our  national  leaders  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  mutuality  of  interest 
here.  The  best  information  I  have  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  finds  that  when  they  are 
spending  a  high  proportion  of  their  gross 
national  product  on  defense  systems  and 
strategic  systems  that  they  are  feeling 
the  effect.  They  have  people  who  want 
more  and  more  consumer  goods.  They 
have  all  these  unmet  needs  such  as  hous- 
ing, automobiles,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

As  they  look  at  Eastern  European 
countries,  particularly  the  window  on  the 
West,  and  into  Western  Europe,  they  see 
great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  if  they  are  not  provided  what  they 
have  come  to  expect  all  these  years. 

They  have  a  great  mutuality  of  interest 
because  they  know  if  they  continue  the 
race  we  will  have  a  greater  offset  because 
we  have  a  greater  capacity  to  produce. 
They  can  simply  appropriate  the  money 
without  having  the  matter  debated  in 
Congress,  but  they  do  know  they  have  to 
fulfill  the  promises  they  have  been  mak- 
ing to  the  people  for  some  time.  They 
have  a  great  community  of  interest. 

We  could  offset  each  other  by  the 
actions  we  take  and  continue  the  race 
and  build  and  build  and  build:  but  I 
cannot  feel  any  safer  with  all  the  weap- 
ons we  have  built  In  the  last  10  years 


than  I  did  20  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  reign 
of  terror  is  substantially  greater.  I  think 
it  is  time  we  deescalated.  However,  some- 
one always  says,  "Let  us  -try  this  new 
system  we  have.  We  have  an  ABM  that 
we  would  like  to  produce.  We  have  a 
MIRV  that  we  would  like  to  produce." 
Then,  the  other  side  will  say.  "We  have 
another  system  we  would  like  to  pro- 
duce." When  is  this  race  going  to  end? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Never. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  time  is  now.  There  Is 
a  great  mutuality  of  Interest.  As  I  lis- 
tened several  days  ago  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  I  was  afraid  when  he  was 
speaking  that  he  was  really  leading  up  to 
saying,  "You  cannot  trust  the  Russians 
and,  therefore,  do  not  negotiate."  I  was 
exceedingly  pleased  at  the  end  of  his 
analysis  when  he  said,  "Of  course,  I  want 
negotiations;  we  all  want  negotiations." 

I  was  very  Interested  yesterday  In 
listening  to  one  of  the  proponents  for  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) ,  a  revered  and  respected  colleague. 
I  have  now  read  ever>'  word  of  his  state- 
ment because  I  have  tremendous  respect 
for  him.  Both  of  us  serve  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  He  said: 

The  most  compelling  need  of  the  present 
times  is  to  stop  this  devastating  nuclear  arms 
race.  This  Is  a  long,  hard  road — but  like  any 
long  journey.  It  must  start  with  a  single  first 
step.  That  first  step  Is  serious  negotiation  by 
the  principals  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Whether  steps  to  deploy  a  Safeguard  ABM 
system  would  advance  or  retard  negotiations 
Is  again  a  matter  about  which  the  experts 
disagree.  Frankly.  I  do  not  know.  The  Presi- 
dent thinks  we  need  the  start  that  this  bill 
gives  us  and  he  thinks  we  need  it  now.  He 
thinks  we  are  protecting  valuable  leadtlme 
should  negotiations  fall.  Personally.  I  might 
be  wining  to  take  that  "risk  for  peace"  which 
proponents  endorse. 

I  repeat  once  again  that  the  safety  of 
this  country  depends  on  two  things:  our 
capacity  to  retaliate  against  anyone  who 
deals  a  first  strike,  and  our  willingness 
to  use  that  capacity  and  strike  if  we  have 
ever  been  struck.  Let  the  Russians  or  the 
Chinese  never  doubt  that  we  have  the 
capability — no  matter  what  they  throw 
at  us — to  devastate  them  and  that  we 
have  the  will  to  do  It  should  they  dare 
strike  against  us.  With  that  sufficiency 
on  our  part  and,  I  presume,  a  suflQclency 
on  their  part,  is  not  today  the  day  to  say, 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
others  have  said,  that  we  have  a  basis  for 
agreement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  and  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  say  that  we  propose  to  move  In 
view  of  the  proven  fact  it  does  not 
jeopardize  our  .security. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a 
very  thoughtful  discourse  today  and  to 
note  that  his  discourse  is  based  not  only 
on  his  long  experience  in  business  affairs 
and  his  experience  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  also  based  on  the  ex- 
perience he  has  had  as  an  industrialist 
and  businessman  in  a  highly  technical 
industry  which  has  given  him  insight 
into  this  very  diflQcult  and  complex  sit- 
uation, which  is  denied  a  great  many  of 
us.  I  appreciate  the  leadership  he  has 
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taken  and  the  time  he  has  taken  today  to 
wrestle  further  with  this  very  difficult 
problem. 

In  the  last  few  minutes  there  has  been 
reference  by  our  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  in  the  quotation 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  just  read 
from  yesterday's  debate  with  respect  to 
the  role  Congress  should  play  in  this 
matter.  The  Senator  from  California — 
and  I  regret  he  has  temporarily  left  the 
Chamber — said  the  primary  respon- 
sibility lies  with  the  President  to  make 
these  determinations;  that  the  President 
spends  many  sleepless  nights. 

I  think  we  all  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous burdens  that  rest  on  the  President 
in  matters  which  relate  to  national  se- 
curity. I  do  not  think  anybody  in  any 
way  can  diminish  the  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
armed  services  and  in  connection  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  in  any  way  wants  to 
pretend  that  this  tremendous  burden 
is  not  9n«  that  is  very  heavy  for  any 
man  to  bear. 

However,  this  Is  the  point  at  which 
not  only  do  we  have  to  be  clear  ourselves 
but  I  think  also  the  country  has  to  be 
clear.  I  was  at  a  meeting  last  night,  and 
I  think  it  Is  all  too  easy  for  people  to 
fall  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  if  the 
President  wanta  it  It  Is  automatic  that 
It  has  to  be  that  way. 

That  is  not  the  way  the  Constitution 
says  it.  In  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
section  8,  it  states  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  As  if  to  underscore  this 
power  of  the  Congress  and  the  discre- 
tion vested  in  Congress,  the  same  sec- 
tion further  provides  that  Congress  shall 
declare  war  and  do  various  other  acts 
in  relation  to  the  armed  services. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  derogation  of  the 
President's    powers    in    this    area,    but 
merely  to  emphasize  that  we  have  a  role 
to  play  here,  which  is  not  to  rubber- 
stamp,  not  merely  either  to  approve  or 
veto,  but  to  make  a  subjective  judgment. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
I  think,  has  done.  He  has  made  a  sub- 
jective judgment  which  weighs  not  Just 
the  mere  question  of  cost,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  desirable  course  of  action, 
what  the  effect  of  that  course  of  action 
will  be,  does  It  actually  increase  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  or  could,  in  fact,  a 
given  course  of  action  decrease  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation? 

That  is  our  job.  It  Is  not  a  job  that 
any  member  of  the  executive  branch,  be 
he  President.  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
anyone  else,  can  do  for  us.  It  is  our 
Job. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  think,  has 
Illustrated  the  intelligent  way  to  go  about 
that  job. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  who  has  served 
in  the  other  body  and  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate, give  me  the  benefit  of  his  judgment 
on  an  answer  that  might  be  given  to 
those  who  merely  say  that  the  President 
wants  this,  he  lias  said  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  in  the  interest  of 
national  security  that  we  have  it,  and 


therefore  we  have  an  obligation  to  vote 
for  it? 

This  has  been  said  not  only  in  this 
Chamber  many  times  but  also  by  many 
of  our  constituents,  by  the  newspapers 
in  our  home  States,  and  certainly  in 
some  very,  very  tough  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived. 

If  this  principle  had  not  been  followed 
at  another  time,  we  might  have  ques- 
tioned the  decision  of  two  Presidents 
which  took  us  into  a  land  war  in  Asia, 
something  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
General  MacArthur,  and  other  military 
authorities  have  said  above  all  else  we 
must  avoid.  Would  it  not  have  been  far 
better  for  this  country  if  Congress  had 
been  able  to  stand  up  and  prevent  that 
action  from  carrying  us  from  an  advi- 
sory role  to  a  fighting  role  and  putting 
the  whole  interests  of  Presidents  of  this 
country  on  the  line  in  a  guerrilla-type 
war  11,000  miles  away?  Would  not  our 
national  security  have  been  better  off  if 
Congress  had  resisted  two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  in  the  decisions  that 
they  made,  decisions  which  were  made 
in  utter  honesty,  with  complete  devotion 
to  the  country,  and  patriotically,  feeling 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  in  the 
national  interest? 

Today,  would  not  Congress,  looking 
back,  and  would  not  the  country,  look- 
ing back,  say  that  Congress  somehow, 
should  have  prevented  those  decisions 
from  being  made  as  they  were  made? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  very  best  answer 
I  can  give  to  the  Senator  is  to  refer  to 
the  vote  which  was  taken  in  the  Senate 
a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  national  com- 
mitments resolution.  A  great  majority 
of  Senators  who  voted  on  that  resolu- 
tion— and  a  great  majority  of  Senators 
voted  for  it — were  Members  of  either 
one  House  or  the  other  of  the  Congress 
during  the  tragic  period  In  which  we 
became  more  and  more  deeply  involved 
in  Vietnam.  Out  of  the  bitterness  of  that 
experience,  we  rolled  up  the  kind  of  ma- 
jority behind  that  national  commitments 
resolution  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Although  I  realize  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  was  In  the  House 
last  year,  and  not  in  the  Senate  during 
the  debate  on  the  Sentinel  system — and 
I  voted  against  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel system — the  argument  was  used  in 
this  Chamber,  by  editorial  writers,  and 
by  constituents  writing  to  me.  "How  can 
you  possibly  vote  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  said  It 
is  necessary  in  the  national  interest?" 
At  that  time,  I,  together  with  some 
of  my  colleagues,  declared  that  we  were 
voting  against  It  in  conscience  because 
we  felt  It  was  wasteful,  that  it  would 
not  do  the  job  it  was  presumed  to  do, 
and  that  it  could  not  defend  the  cities. 
We  felt  we  must  not  lead  the  country 
to  believe  that  the  cities  would  be  pro- 
tected once  we  dragged  in  the  bombs 
and  put  them  around  the  cities,  for  It 
would  escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race 
because  it  was  provocative. 

What  does  one  do  then,  when  we  say 
the  policy  is  to  support  the  President, 
when  the  next  President  that  came  In 


said  that  in  the  national  Interest  we 
would  not  deploy  the  Sentinel  system?  In 
this  instance,  I  think  President  Nixon 
was  absolutely  right.  One  of  the  great 
decisions  he  has  made  was  to  take  away 
the  potential  for  the  deployment  of  a 
thick  system  which  he  himself,  by  word 
and  implication,  said  was  wasteful  and 
could  not  accomplish  what  it  was  pledged 
to  do.  He  himself  said  it  would  be  provoc- 
ative and  would  call  forth  retaliation 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  just  as  we  re- 
sponded when  we  thought  they  were 
building  an  effective  ABM  system. 

So  that  I  hope  we  never  hear  this  ar- 
gument again  on  this  floor,  that  we  must 
vote  for  something  merely  because  the 
President  in  his  judgment  says  it  Is  in 
the  national  interest.  I  simply  could  not 
feel,  in  principle,  that  that  should  be  the 
principle  that  governs  us.  If  each  of  us 
is  governed  by  conscience  and  what  we 
think  is  right,  we  have  a  deep  responsi- 
bility to  create  and  form  our  own  Judg- 
ment because  we  are  a  totally  separate 
and  distinct  branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  As  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  last  year,  the  same  question  was  be- 
fore the  House,  whether  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  system.  I  voted  against  it  last 
year.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  yet  at 
the  point  that  we  should  deploy. 

However,  how  easy  our  job  would  be, 
easy  to  the  point  of  being  superfluous,  If 
all  we  had  to  do  was  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  In  fact,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  neither  he  nor  I  should  be  here.  If 
that  is  the  way  Congress  has  to  act,  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  us  should  be  here. 

This  is  a  duty  of  conscience  as  well  as 
of  judgment.  As  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia said,  the  President  undoubtedly 
has  spent  many  sleepless  nights  consid- 
ering this  question.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
conscience  to  it. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  the  Senate,  I 
walked  through  the  atomic  ashes  of 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima  less  than  30 
days  after  both  bombs  had  been  dropped. 
Thus,  I  know  what  happens  when  atomic 
or  nuclear  devices  fall  upon  a  city,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  the  results.  If  one  needs 
anything  to  stimulate  his  conscience,  just 
have  that  experience. 

I  know  that  this  body  is  not  only  dis- 
charging the  duty  which  is  provided  for 
it  in  the  Constitution,  but  it  is  also  dis- 
charging the  duty  which  every  one  of  us 
is  called  upon  by  our  consciences  to  per- 
form. That  Is  why  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful for  the  manner  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  conducting  this  debate 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  closely  reasoned  and 
well  put  together  speech  in  which  he 
stated  his  points  with  clarity  and  in  a 
challenging  way. 
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I  think  he  is  really  contributing  to  this 
debate,  although  I  think  his  contribution 
is  on  the  wrong  side;  but  still  it  Is  a  con- 
tribution, and  I  am  glad  to  salute  him. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  question. 
Virtually  all  of  us  here  have  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
search and  development  program  as  to 
the  ABM;  that  it  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  necessary.  Is  that  correct?  That  is 
the  Senator's  position,  anyway,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  dissent  from  it.     _ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely.  I  think  that 
should  be  clarified  once  and  for  all.  be- 
cause in  oversimplifying  the  reporting  of 
the  debate,  some  newspapers  and  news 
media  have  called  us  pro-ABM  and  anti- 
ABM.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is 
antl-ABM  or  against  our  having  the 
capability  and  capacity  to  deploy,  if 
needed,  the  finest,  the  best  ABM  system 
that  we  know  how  to  put  together.  It  is 
a  question  of  whether  we  are  ready  for 
deployment  and  do  we  have  to  go  into 
deployment  now,  on  the  eve  of  negotia- 
tions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  there  Is  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  all  of  us  about 
the  need  for  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  recognizes  that  there 
is  a  problem  here  that  must  be  con- 
tended with. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  evaluation  and 
testing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Some  Senators  have 
agreed — and  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said — that  sometime 
later  we  may  have  to  have  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. That  was  one  of  the  points  the 
Senator  made.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  So  all  Senators,  then, 
including  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  rec- 
ognize by  those  positions  that  there  is  a 
threat  confronting  us,  and  that  we  should 
not  just  be  dilatory;  we  should  be  mov- 
ing to  some  degree  in  trying  to  face 
that  threat. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  a  potential 
threat,  without  any  question  whatsoever. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  against  that 
threat  and  have  the  capability  for 
meeting  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  try,  with  the  limi- 
tations the  Senator  puts  on  it,  to  be  able 
to  meet  it. 

That  brings  the  Senator  to  the  field, 
then,  that  his  only  limitation  on  the 
ABM  Is  its  deployment  and  advance  test- 
ing. That  is  what  the  Senator  objects  to 
primarily,  so  far  as  the  weapons  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  one  other  depar- 
ture, which  I  should  like  to  make  clear. 
In  which  I  differ  with  Senators  who  have 
opposed  deployment.  I  simply  feel  that 
we  should  give  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  little  extra  leeway.  I  have  to  look 
at  It  as  a  man  who  has  spent  his  entire 
life  in  industry.  If  we  cannot  reach 
agreement,  if  these  talks  fail,  and  if  we 
are  convinced  that  we  have  a  system 
that  is  reasonably  invulnerable  and  can 
be  deployed  and  can  be  truly  effective 
and  a  deterrent  for  our  second-strike  ca- 
pability, I  want  to  be  sure  we  minimize 
the  loss  of  time  and  that  we  complete 
the  design. 

So  I  would  be  willing  to  include  as  a 
part  of  the  $345  million  in  the  bill — this 
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is  not  a  military  spending  attack;  this  is 
not  a  charge  against  the  military  indus- 
trial complex;  this  is  a  judgment  of 
whether  we  should  go  ahead— a  provi- 
sion to  authorize  the  production  of  cer- 
tain long  leadtlme  component  parts 
which  take  considerably  longer  than 
other  parts  in  that  design.  So  these 
funds  would  be  used  not  only  to  perfect 
the  design,  but  even  to  lake  the  risk  that 
we  might  throw  away  these  parts  and 
never  use  them,  but  to  get  the  produc- 
tion lines  going  on  those  parts  that  are 
most  difficult  to  complete. 

I  would  be  glad  to  illustrate,  if  it  is 
necessary,  what  I  mean  by  that  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  describe  the  long 
leadtlme  items,  does  the  Senator  mean? 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  type  of  components 
and  parts  which  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to.  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  it.  It 
would  be  well  to  do  it,  if  it  is  not  classi- 
fied. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  certainly  would  not  be 
classified.  This  is  simply  a  principle. 
Rather  than  take  the  ABM  system,  which 
Is  highly  complex,  which  is  composed  of 
computers,  radars,  missiles,  and  so  forth, 
let  me  take  an  illustration  of  something 
which  is  simpler,  but  serves  the  purpose. 
Suppose  we  decide  now.  with  the  In- 
terest in  outer  spa^e.  to  develop,  and 
take  the  great  deal  of  time  needed  to 
develop,  a  far-out-reach  telescope  which 
would  permit  us  to  see  into  the  universe 
much  more  than  we  can  now  discern.  The 
design  of  a  telescope,  which  we  have 
never  put  together,  has  been  completed. 
We  have  never  built  it.  In  fact,  it  Is  In 
the  same  state  of  the  art  as  the  ABM 
system  Is  today.  We  have  tested  certain 
parts  of  It,  but  not  the  whole.  Say  we 
need  100  of  them  deployed  around  the 
world.  Do  we  go  to  the  deployment  of  all 
100,  or  do  we  complete  one  and  build  it 
and  test  it  functionally  before  we  build 
any  parts? 

My  compromise  or  suggestion  is  that 
what  we  do  is  go  ahead  with  our  evalu- 
ation and  testing  and  build  one  model 
and  make  sure  It  works,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  test  the  parts  in  the  telescope. 
It  would  have  metal,  cylinders,  springs, 
washers,  all  sorts  of  retaining  rings,  and 
glass  components.  Some  would  be  simple 
glass  components  and  some  would  have 
deep  curves  which  would  be  difficult  to 
grind  and  which  would  require  hand 
honing.  Some  of  these  take  years  to 
build ,  just  as  parts  of  the  ABM  do. 

I  would  be  quite  willing  to  authorize 
the  production  of  those  components  of 
the  (HJtical  system  that  will  take  per- 
haps twice  as  long  as  all  the  other  com- 
ponents. If  we  started  grinding  100  sets 
of  the  glass  and  we  went  ahead  with  the 
deployment,  we  would  not  have  lost  a 
bit  of  time,  because  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  components  could  be  completed 
before  we  completed  the  long  lead-time 
parts.  If  we  decided  they  would  not  work, 
or  perhaps  there  was  some  other  national 
priority  and  we  decided  not  to  build  the 
100  telescopes,  then  we  would  have  to 
throw  away  the  lenses  that  had  been 
made,  and  we  would  have  thrown  away 
only  one  or  two  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  total  component  parts. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  recognizes  the  potential 
threat,  as  he  calls  it,  and  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  It  toward 
preparation  to  meet  it.  So  the  Senator's 
objection  really  goes  to  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  Is  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  or 
international  political  situations.  At 
least,  that  is  the  major  part  of  It.  That 
is  where  the  President  comes  in  I  am  one 
of  those  who  have  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent's position  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  No  one  stands  stronger 
than  I  for  the  legislative  branch,  the 
Congress.  In  making  its  judgments,  and 
that  is  a  direct  mandate  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  we  have  to  make  here.  But  is 
not  the  President,  whoever  he  may  be, 
probably  the  l>est  judge  of  what  he  needs 
to  take  to  the  negotiating  table  with 
him?  That  Is  my  point.  After  all  Is  said 
and  done,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion; 
It  Is  a  matter  of  judgment;  It  Is  a  matter 
of  projecting  into  the  future.  It  pertains 
to  weapons.  After  all  Is  said  and  done.  Is 
not  the  Chief  Executive's  opinion  of  what 
he  needs  to  represent  us  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  weight  and  the  most  worthy 
consideration? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  it  Is  due  a  great 
deal  of  weight.  If  I  may  be  somewhat 
partisan,  I  would  say,  on  the  part  of  a 
Republican  who  respects  the  President 
and  has  worked  with  him  over  the  years, 
to  know  I  am  opposing  a  man  whose 
judgment  I  respect  so  much  has  given 
me  great  cause  for  sleepless  nights.  But 
I  also  know  that.  In  the  end,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  this  particular  Instance,  though 
his  opinion  should  be  given  more  weight 
than  anyone  else's,  is  not  Infallible. 

I  would  like  simply  to  Illustrate  that 
by  citing  the  judgment  of  another  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Johnson,  who  took  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  when 
they  said  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
negotiations  was  to  bomb  In  the  north. 
There  were  many  people  who  believed 
that  for  a  long  time.  I  did  for  a  long  time. 
I  took  a  position  opposite  the  position  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  my  class  In  the 
Senate,  on  national  television,  opposing 
the  cessation  of  bombing  at  that  time. 

But  over  a  period  of  months,  after 
many,  many  deaths,  and  after  agonizing 
reappraisals,  I  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
negotiations  would  be  to  cease  the  bomb- 
ing; and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  rejected  his  former  judg- 
ment, he  ceased  the  bombing,  and  the 
negotiations  in  Paris  began. 

It  is  another  question  as  to  how  to 
make  the  negotiations  successful.  But  in 
that  case.  I  could  not  simply  say  the 
President's  judgment  was  infallible  and 
I  should  not  exercise  my  own  conscience 
and  judgment.  I  did  in  that  case,  and  I 
am  doing  the  same  thing  in  this  case. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
Senator's  exercising  his  judgment.  My 
point  is  a  good  deal  farther  down  the 
line  than  that,  and.  with  all  deference 
to  the  Senator,  the  bombing,  stopping  the 
bombing  and  starting  It.  were  matters  In- 
volving an  act  of  war  Itself,  an  act  of 
a  shooting  war  going  on,  where  men  were 
dying  by  the  hundreds  every  day,  and  we 
had  committed,  at  that  time,  close  to  a 
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half  million  men  before  the  bombing  ever 
started. 

With  all  deference,  I  do  not  think  the 
Senators  analogy  will  hold  up.  Here  we 
have  Involved  diplomatic  relationships 
at  a  negotiating  table.  Involving  the  ques- 
tion of  limitation  of  arms,  and  so  forth. 
The  President  of  the  Unitel  States,  who 
Is  our  chosen  representative — it  makes  no 
difference  about  party,  as  the  Senator 
says — needs  this  weapon  at  that  table, 
as  well  as  for  a  part  of  our  national 
arsenal.  I  think  that  if  we  just  with- 
draw that,  or  hold  back,  and  say,  "You 
shall  not  have  it,  now  run  along  and 
represent  us  at  this  international  table," 
we  are  cutting  the  rug  out  from  under 
him,  and  will  be  doing  a  great  injury, 
I  know  others  think  otherwise,  and  I  re- 
spect their  opinions. 

I  am  confident  that  ultimately  this 
proposal  will  prevail.  No  one  can  be  cer- 
tain, no  one  has  an  absolute  answer,  no 
one  knows  what  will  be  the  conditions  in 
1975. 

I  conclude  by  saying  again,  I  think  the 
Senator  has  put  together  a  mighty  good, 
cogent  pl§ce  of  reasoning  here,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it.  I  can  tell  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice  that  he  is  concerned 
about  this  matter,  and  wants  to  go  just 
as  far  as  he  possibly  can  without  sup- 
porting the  ABM  as  it  is  in  the  bill. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  want  to  go  any  farther 
than  he  thought  was  necessary.  He  has 
always  trimmed  these  matters  down,  and. 
while  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "com- 
promise," he  has  been  very  reasonable 
about  it;  and  I  think  this  is  a  minimum. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  condemn 
him  for  changing  from  the  Sentinel  to 
the  Safeguard  ABM  when  he  did  it  all  In 
one  sentence.  Even  if  his  Judgment  was 
bad  in  part,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
upheld  In  one  part  and  condemned  In 
another.  It  was  his  judgment,  and  a  very 
courageous  Judgment,  too.  because  the 
simple  thing  would  have  been  to  say 
"Well,  In  view  of  all  the  other  troubles 
we  have,  let  this  one  go."  But  he  did  not 
do  that,  and  I  commend  him  for  taking 
his  stand. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  Senator's  generous  and 
gracious  comments,  and  would  like  to 
simply  state  for  the  record  the  deep 
gratitude  that  I  think  this  country  should 
have  for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  In 
the  past,  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense urged  deplo-lng  Nlke-Zeus  and 
Nike-X.  Congress  had  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  in  those  cases,  and 
the  President  had  to  have  an  independ- 
ent judgment.  President  Eisenhower  de- 
cided not  to  go  ahead:  President  Ken- 
nedy decided  not  to  go  ahead;  and.  If 
my  recollection  is  correct,  though  I  was 
not  in  Congress  at  the  time,  I  believe  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi was  deeply  concerned  about  com- 
oiitting  this  country  to  the  deployment  of 
a  system  that  might  possibly  be  obsolete 
before  it  was  finished,  that  might  not 
be— In  the  light  of  the  cost-conscious 

economy  and  the  state  of  the  budget 

worth  the  kind  of  money  we  would  be 
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putting  Into  it,  and  technically  might 
not  be  ready  for  production. 

I  think  we  were  saved  $20  billion  to 
$40  billion  by  the  Senator's  judgment  and 
by  his  patience.  I  know  that  he  feels  that 
today  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  wise 
to  go  ahead.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
hurting  the  President's  hand  in  negotia- 
tions simply  because  of  the  word  "capa- 
bility." We  have  talked  about  the  Rus- 
sian capability  of  destroying  us  many 
times  over.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
member  of  the  Politburo  who  would  ever 
question  our  capability  to  produce  an 
ABM  system,  and  a  better  system  than 
they  could  ever  produce.  They  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  our  technical  com- 
petence and  for  our  scientific  community. 
But  I  think  they  must  have  read,  and 
certainly  read  carefully,  all  of  the  sci- 
entific testimony  that  we  have  had  about 
the  problems  that  are  Involved  in  this 
particular  system  at  this  particular  time. 
It  has  not  been  fully  put  to  work.  That 
is  a  statement  of  fact.  It  has  not  been 
fuUy  tested;  that  Is  a  statement  of  fact. 
It  Is  nowhere  near  certain  that  it  will 
provide  the  kind  of  deterrent  protection 
that  we  think  it  will. 

We  have  mentioned  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  vulnerability  of  the 
MSR.  We  know  it  would  be  a  lot  better, 
now  that  we  are  designing  for  point  de- 
fense, to  have  multiplicity  of  radars  and 
hardened  radars.  I  am  not  permitted  to 
mention,  in  open  session,  the  vulner- 
ability of  that  particular  radar;  but  the 
Senator  knows  full  well  that  the  SS-9 
would  never  have  to  be  used  to  knock 
out  that  radar  today. 

A  question  that  has  never  been  raised 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  my  recol- 
lection and  a  point  of  interest  to  me  as  I 
have  been  trying  to  research  this  system. 
and  determine  where  It  is  strong  and 
where  It  Is  weak— and  where  it  is  weak  is 
not  from  debating  holes  in  it — by  ask- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  what  we 
are  doing  to  strengthen  that  end  of  it. 
because  I  want  us  to  have  the  ability  to 
deploy  the  best  system,  if  we  ever  need 
it.  The  power  source  alone  gives  me 
pause. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  power  source,  which  today 
depends  on  commercial  power.  We  know 
ourselves,  in  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm— 
I  was  in  New  York  City  one  time  when 
the  power  went  out,  and  we  had  to  walk 
up  and  down  all  the  stairs.  We  know  that 
power  blackouts  occur  just  through 
natural  phenomena,  just  from  over- 
loading, much  less  a  few  hydrogen  bombs 
exploding  around  us. 

Can  we  feel  content  and  absolutely 
safe  with  a  system  using  normal  com- 
mercial power  sources,  and  only  shift- 
ing to  hardened  diesel  generators  if 
need  be.  or  if  as  some  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  said,  "The  balloon 
goes  up"? 

We  all  know,  and  I  know,  having  been 
in  the  military  service  3  years,  the 
degree  of  maintenance  that  is  required 
for  generators,  and  how  to  keep  them  in 
absolutely  tiptop  condition,  you  have  to 
turn  them  over;  and  if  we  have  30 
minutes'  notice  to  turn  them  over,  do  we 
know  that  we  would  even  have  a  power 
source  to  operate  this  vast  complex  of 


computers,  radars,  and  all  of  the  other 
paraphernalia  required?  I  mention  this, 
not  as  a  debating  point,  but  as  a  point 
that  I  am  probing  deeply  now,  to  see 
what  more  we  may  need  to  strengthen 
and  improve,  test  and  evaluate  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  system,  so  that,  should 
we  ever  have  to  go  into  one,  we  will  go 
into  a  good  one. 

I  do  not  think  the  Russians  are  Im- 
pressed one  bit  by  our  rushing  into  pro- 
duction today  with  a  system  that  is  as 
vulnerable  as  Safeguard  is,  and  that 
offers  as  little  protection  to  our  second- 
strike  forces  as  it  would,  considering  the 
whole  complex  of  second-strike  forces  we 
have  available  to  us  should  we  ever  need 
them.  We  have  them  and  would  use 
them,  and  they  had  better  not  ever  be- 
lieve we  would  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  impressed  with  our  moonshot 
or  not.  We  made  pretty  good  headway, 
but  we  had  to  take  that  one  step  at  a 
time,  so  we  started  early.  I  know  we  have 
to  take  this  one  step  at  a  time  also,  and 
I  think  the  bell  is  already  ringing  for  us 
to  make  this  much  of  a  start,  anyway, 
this  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that,  while 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  his  talk,  I  did  hear 
a  good  deal  of  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  concerning  the 
question  of  the  President's  requirements. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  a  point  that  I  think 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  also  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois in  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  that  is:  Because 
the  President  has  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion it  is  essential  to  national  security, 
a  great  deal  of  weight  should  be  given 
to  that  opinion. 

Some  talk  has  been  reported  In  the 
Senate  and  in  the  newspapers  that 
merely  because  the  President  suggests 
something,  some  Senator  ought  to  oppose 
It  automatically.  I  have  heard  It  said 
over  and  over  again  that,  "I  am  not  going 
to  be  influenced  by  what  the  President's 
opinion  is." 

It  strikes  me  that  in  this  kind  of  a 
situation,  what  the  President's  opinion 
is  and  what  the  Soviet  Union's  opinion  is 
would  be  very  important  to  the  security 
of  our  country.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  agree.  Not  only 
that,  but  within  the  last  30  minutes,  I 
have  indicated  that  this  is  what  has 
caused  me  sleepless  nights  and  deep  con- 
cern and  caused  me  to  cast  aside  many 
projects  that  I  wanted  to  work  on  so 
that  I  could  go  back  and  do  research  to 
make  certain  that  my  judgment  was  not 
wrong  in  this  particular  case. 

I  feel  that  the  President's  judgment 
and  the  judgment  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  should  be  given  greater 
weight  than  any  other  single  factor  and 
should  be  taken  Into  account.  However, 
I  point  out  that  they  have  made  deci- 
sions in  the  past  that  have  been  wrong. 
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They  may  be  making  decisions  at  pres- 
ent that  are  wrong.  It  is  possible  that 
they  can  make  decisions  in  the  future 
that  will  be  wrong. 

We  have  a  totally  separate  respon- 
sibility to  make  our  own  judgment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  4  years  ago  I 
started  making  speeches  and  pointing  out 
the  need  for  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  regain  some  more 
Influence  and  exercise  more  judgment  in 
the  foreign  relations  fleld. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  Senator.  The 
problem  as  I  see  it  is  that  a  lot  of  people 
do  not  understand  this,  and  that,  there- 
fore, as  an  exercise  in  independent  judg- 
ment, they  automatically  oppose  what 
any  President  suggests,  be  he  Republi- 
can or  Democrat.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  like  that,  but  some  others  are. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  automati- 
cally, under  either  a  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican President,  I  presume  that  the 
President  for  the  most  part  is  always  act- 
ing in  the  national  interest  and  that  he 
at  that  stage  Is  above  purely  partisan 
action.  That  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  not 
partisan  on  occasion.  However,  when  It 
comes  to  national  security,  I  could  not 
imagine  and  could  not  name  any  Presi- 
dent who  has  ever  been  partisan  in  that 
respect. 

I  am  naturally  partisan  in  many  mat- 
ters. It  Is  only  with  the  deepest  of  mis- 
givings that  I  take  a  position  contrary 
to  that  of  the  President  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  decision  concerning  the 
position  the  country  might  be  placed  in  if 
we  do  not  go  forward  with  the  Safeguard 
system,  it  would  seem  to  me,  having  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  over  a  period 
of  about  2V2  or  3  weeks,  that  those  who 
are  against  the  Safeguard  system  are  in 
fact  relying  on  the  offensive  capability 
of  our  country  to  inflict  a  second  strike 
in   the  middle   1970's. 

If  our  land-based  ICBM's  that  we 
now  have  deployed  are  in  fact  threatened, 
then  the  only  position  that  those  who 
do  not  want  to  put  up  the  Safeguard 
system  can  take  is  to  say,  "We  increase 
our  offensive  weapons,  or  we  make  a 
preventive  strike." 

I  personally  do  not  want  to  do  either. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  niunber  of  offen- 
sive weapons  increased  because  it  might 
create  a  real  holocaust  in  the  world. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  when  we  de- 
ploy an  ABM  system  which  will  defend 
our  credibility,  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
protect  the  security  of  our  coimtry.  We 
cannot  then  be  increasing  the  number 
of  offensive  weapons.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  there  is  logic  in  the  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  there  is.  except  for  one  point.  I  think 
the  decision  has  already  been  made  by 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
Coimcil  that  we  would  not  build  an  ABM 
system  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not.  So. 
that  decision  has  been  made.  Secretary 
Rogers  reiterates  the  position,  as  does 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  ad- 
ministration, backed  up  by  every  wit- 
ness we  have  heard,  that  if  they  want  to 
go  ahead  with  an  ABM  system,  we  will 


go  ahead  with  an  ABM  system.  So,  with 
relation  to  all  of  the  talk  about  a  Chinese 
strike  and  an  accidental  launch,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  there  has  been  a  thor- 
ough analysis  and  appraisal  and  a  bal- 
ance has  been  reached  on  the  judgment 
that  if  the  Soviets  want  to  go  out  of  the 
ABM  business,  we  will  go  out  of  the  ABM 
business. 

I  regard  that  as  a  very  significant  de- 
cision. And  I  assimie  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  support  that  de- 
cision of  the  President  and  the  National 
Security  Coimcil  and.  in  fact,  advise — 
as  does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington— talks  getting  underway  to 
see  if  we  can  reach  agreement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  totally  cor- 
rect. I  think  in  each  instance  that  this 
has  been  said,  it  has  also  been  added 
that  they  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  leave  itself  wide  open 
to  an  attack  by  the  Chinese  and  that, 
therefore,  they  would  retain  a  degree  of 
their  defensive  capability  In  the  ABM 
system,  and  that  we  should,  too. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Here  I  think  we  are  com- 
ing into  accord.  This  demonstrates  that 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  are 
not  really  as  far  apart,  if  we  clarify  the 
matter,  as  we  did  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  rush 
Into  production.  I  think  we  are  together 
here,  because  I  have  said  many  times 
that  If  as  a  result  of  those  negotiations, 
we  both  decide  that  It  would  be  well  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  ahead  and  do  so. 
because  then  that  would  not  be  provoca- 
tive. That  would  not  be  escalating  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  We  would  be  starting 
to  work  together  in  an  area  where  we 
think  we  have  a  mutuality  of  Interest,  to 
stop  the  arms  race. 

I  think  that  would  be  sensible.  But  let 
us  wait  and  see.  The  President  said,  'Let 
us  go  ahead  and  get  the  talks  imder  way 
by  the  end  of  this  month." 

I  do  not  have  any  inside  information 
as  to  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to 
do.  Perhaps  Ambassador  Dobrynln  is  In 
Moscow  now,  seeing  about  the  talks. 

Let  us  get  under  way  with  the  talks  and 
see  if  they  have  any  real  basis  for  reach- 
ing agreement.  If  so.  why  should  we  rush 
into  production  at  this  particular  point 
of  an  Invulnerable  ABM  system? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  the 
phrase,  "rush  into  production,"  that  I 
wanted  to  question  the  Senator  on. 

We  are  talking  about  $345.5  million 
today,  because  that  is  the  only  deploy- 
ment phase  Involved.  Included  in  that 
figure  there  Is  S600.000  for  long  leadtlme 
missile  components. 

We  do  not  have  any  actual  procure- 
ment of  the  missiles  involved.  We  do  have 
the  ability  to  test  this  system  on  a  de- 
ployed basis  if  we  go  forward  with  the 
long  leadtime  items  we  are  talking  about. 

This  is  not  what  I  would  call  rushing 
into  production  on  all  the  items,  in  the 
context  that  is  usually  taken.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No:  that  is  not  true  in  the 
context  in  which  I  would  say  rushing 
into  production.  Certainly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the  mili- 


tary. And  I  think  I  have,  not  only  as  an 
officer  in  charge  of  production  control  a 
quarter  of  a  centur>'  ago  in  the  Navy 
here  in  Washington,  but  also  as  a  defense 
contractor  for  some  24  years,  and  a  part 
of  the  industrial-military  complex. 

I  am  deeply  Impressed  with  the  Inertia 
of  these  things  once  they  get  going.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  one  illustration  of 
what  it  is  like  when  we  get  into  produc- 
tion and  then  try  to  stop  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  cut  off  the  F-1 1  IB 
with  no  problem  last  year.  We  took  $2 
billion  out  of  the  pending  bill  with  no 
problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  seen 
and  experienced  this  inertia  and  I  feel 
that  once  we  get  the  production  lines 
geared  up  and  going,  we  will  have  1.000 
reasons  why  we  should  not  stop  produc- 
tion. 

There  is  psychologically  quite  a  dif- 
ference between  not  going  into  produc- 
tion on  something  and  going  into  pro- 
duction on  an  item  and  then  stopping 
production.  If  we  try  to  stop  production, 
there  will  be  thousands  of  employees  and 
thousands  of  contractors  In  172  different 
congressional  districts  which  are  touched 
by  the  ABM. 

I  think  It  is  exceedingly  difficult.  And 
as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  before,  I  think 
that  by  going  into  production  while  we 
are  still  designing,  we  will  lose  time  In 
the  end.  I  think  the  best  way  to  put  an 
item  into  production  Is  to  put  it  into 
production  after  we  have  finished  the 
research,  design,  evaluation,  and  testing. 
We  can  then  put  one  together  and  know 
that  it  works. 

Then  we  can  go  into  production.  But  if 
we  start  to  go  into  production  on  pieces, 
parts,  components,  and  segments,  and 
such  things,  and  then  rush  the  program 
through  at  the  same  time  that  change 
orders,  modifications,  research,  design 
changes,  and  testing  are  being  made,  we 
win  cause  a  great  waste  of  money  and 
a  considerable  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  A  philosopher  has 
said  that  a  long  journey  starts  with  but 
a  single  step.  But  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  there  must  be  a  long  journey 
every  time  one  takes  a  single  step. 

Mr.  COOK.  My  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  should  like  to  clear  up 
one  point  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  When  we  talk  about  im- 
proving oiu"  offensive  cap>abilities  and 
creating  nuclear  havoc  throughout  the 
world,  we  ought  to  make  it  clear  that, 
as  of  now.  this  country— and  obviously  It 
is  public  knowledge — has  1.054  ICBM's.  If 
we  MRV  Ihem — and  that  means  at  least 
three  nuclear  warheads  apiece — we  will 
have  3.162.  If  we  MIRV  them,  we  can  go 
as  high  as  10.540. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  show,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  if  it  is  said  we 
can  create  a  nuclear  holocaust  by  in- 
creasing our  production  of  ICBM's,  we 
already  have  the  needed  capability  for 
producing  a  nuclear  holocaust.  We  have 
enough  nuclear  warheads  to  destroy  any 
enemy  througho'Jt  the  world.  We  have 
the  capability  to  do  that. 
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When  the  American  people  are  given — 
and  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  done  so — the  Impres- 
sion that  If  we  Improve  our  offensive 
capabilities  and  produce  more,  we  are 
In  fact  putting  this  country  In  a  position 
to  cause  nuclear  havoc  throughout  the 
world,  the  people  ought  to  know  that 
the  Nation  indeed  has  that  capability.  I 
wanted  to  get  this  point  into  the  Record. 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  a  very  valid  point. 
I  think  the  most  Important  word  that 
has  been  added  to  the  defense  vocabulary 
was  added  by  President  Nixon,  who  used 
the  word  "sufficiency."  I  feel  that  we  have 
a  sufficiency  of  second-strike  capability 
as  not  to  cause  anyone,  other  than  an 
utterly  mad  person,  to  push  that  button 
if  they  know  that  we  have  the  capability 
and  will  to  retaliate,  as  we  certainly  do 
have. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Following  up  on  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  minols,  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  asked  a  panel 
of  distingaiished  scientists  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  nuclear  exchange  with 
present  weapons.  His  reply  was  that  it 
would  not  only  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  but  that  it  would 
also  make  the  Western  Hemisphere  un- 
inhabitable. So  I  think  the  question  is 
whether  we  will  make  it  uninhabitable 
or  more  uninhabitable. 

I  should  like  to  return  to  a  point  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned,  which 
struck  a  chord  in  my  memory.  He  spoke 
of  first-strike  and  second-strike  capabil- 
ities. Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Pentagon's  definition  of  first  strike  Is 
that  it  means  one  side  can  knock  out  the 
other  side  without  any  appreciable  hann 
to  the  first  side? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct;  that  the 
other  side  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
strike  back. 

Mr.  PEXL.  Is  it  not  to  our  advantage, 
basically,  that  the  present  balance  of 
terror  be  retained?  That  means  that 
neither  side  has  the  capacity  for  a  first 
strike,  but  that  both  sides  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  a  second  strike.  That  would 
be  the  best  way  of  avoiding  nuclear  war 
To  my  mind,  nuclear  war  may  come 
from  an  accident  or  because  of  auto- 
matlclty  of  response.  But  it  will  not  come 
because  of  a  thoughtful  decision  to  the 
effect  taken  either  in  the  Kremlin  or  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  would  be  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  PELL.  So  it  would  be  best  for  both 
sides  to  avoid  having  a  capacity  for  first 
strike.  Along  the  same  line,  would  it  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  when  we  examine 
our  present  arsenal  and  add  to  it  the 
MIRV  and  the  ABM,  we  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  a  first  strike? 

Mr,  PERCY.  I  think  the  closer  we  get 
to  that  possibly  the  greater  will  be  the 
fear  on  the  other  side.  I  am  always  con- 
cerned about  someone  who  deals  from 
fear. 

Possibly  the  buildup  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  them  the  feeling  that 
they  can  now  afford  to  negotiate.  Still, 
they  also  know  what  the  buildup  is  cost- 


ing them.  They  may  feel  that  they  now 
have  such  a  sufficiency  to  retaliate 
against  us  that  we  will  not  need  a  first 
strike. 

I  was  interested  to  probe  whether 
there  was  fear  in  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  might  make  the  first  strike.  It  is  not 
possible  to  test  these  reactions  accurately. 
I  have  not  talked  to  any  Soviets  about 
it,  but  I  have  talked  with  persons  from 
countries  that  deal  with  them.  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able body  of  fear  that  we  will  use  our 
weapons.  That  fear  exists  among  allies 
and  friends  in  neutral  nations.  So  we  can 
well  imagine  the  fear  the  Soviet  Union 
might  have,  because  we  have  dropped  the 
bomb,  and  we  do  have  a  tremendous 
capacity. 

They  have  escalated,  out  of  fear,  to  de- 
velop a  second  strike.  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  the  capacity  for  a  first  strike.  I 
think  they  are  rational  enough  human 
beings  to  know  what  would  hit  them  if 
they  ever  tried  it.  because  they  do  not 
have  first-strike  capability,  in  my 
judgment. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  only  country  to  have  a  first- 
strike  capability.  If  by  that  is  meant  that 
they  have  the  capacity  to  hit  us  so  hard 
that  we  cannot  retaliate.  I  have  no  in- 
telligence that  would  lead  me  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  has  heard  the 
testimony  of  many  persons  and  has  the 
advantage  of  their  views.  I  wonder  If  he 
would  concur  in  that  judgment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would.  But  I  think  that 
neither  side  has  first-strike  capability 
today. 

Looking  at  the  record,  thinking  of 
what  has  been  said  in  the  past,  and 
thinking  back  to  the  time  of  Korea,  when 
some  serious  leaders  in  the  country  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  using  nuclear 
weapons,  one  can  well  imagine  that  the 
Soviet  Union  woiild  become  anxious  and 
nervous,  and  that  that  would  be  the 
time  when  an  accident  could  occur. 
Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be 
wisest  to  concentrate  on  a  policy  of  both 
sides  having  a  second-strike  capability, 
but  neither  having  a  capacity  for  a  first 
strike.  That  argument  seems  to  me  to  be 
pretty  compelling. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  colloquy.  I  have 
not  heard  the  point  better  expressed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
a  seatmate  of  mine. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Russian  in- 
telligence is  probably  very  good.  I  am  sure 
that  as  a  result  of  their  intelligence,  they 
are  aware  that  we  do  not  have  a  first- 
strike  policy.  As  to  the  institution  of  a 
first-strike  policy,  we  are  not  so  deployed 
as  to  be  able  to  launch  a  first  strike.  I 
do  not  think  any  Senator  would,  under 
present  circumstances,  authorize  a  first- 
strike  capability  on  our  part. 

The  Senator  from  Texas,  who  Is  often 
regarded  as  a  hawk,  would  certainly  not 
support  that  notion.  I  think  there  are 


reasons  to  believe  that  the  Soviets, 
though  they  may  not  now  have  the  kind 
of  first-strike  capability  that  would  cause 
them  to  launch  a  first  strike  against  us 
with  impunity,  may  be  building  in  that 
direction.  We  should  not  think  only  In 
terms  of  the  current  situation,  but  in 
terms  of  what  the  conditions  will  be  in 
the  mid-1970's.  That  Is  what  we  are  look- 
ing at — not  the  situation  as  of  now,  but 
the  situation  as  it  will  be  in  the  mld- 
1970's. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Certainly,  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  has  been  called  a 
hawk  and  I  have  been  called  a  dove.  I  am 
not  an  ornithologist.  I  do  not  know  what 
those  terms  imply  exactly.  However,  no 
one  should  imply  that  I  would  not  be 
cognizant  that  our  greatest  security  does 
lie  in  strength  and  in  our  will  as  a 
people  to  use  that  strength,  and  also  in 
the  degree  of  sacrifice  we  are  willing  to 
make  to  provide  the  defense  establish- 
ment that  will  put  us  In  a  position  where 
we  will  always  have  a  second-strike  ca- 
pability against  any  adversary.  I  would 
say  that  I  would  adopt  that  as  a  policy. 
Our  only  question  relates  to  today, 
1969.  Do  we  need  to  take  this  action  in 
connection  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  vulnerable  system,  to  go  Into  produc- 
tion on  something  that  has  not  been 
fully  proved  and  tested? 

If  the  Senator  could  take  me  to  see 
a  Safeguard  system  so  that  I  might  see 
a  complete  testing  of  that  system — which 
I  do  not  think  Is  possible — I  certainly 
would  feel  we  should  look  at  it  in  the 
context  of  what  is  happening,  possibly, 
in  1975.  However,  our  actions  are  too 
often  geared  to  what  we  think  they 
might  possibly  do.  rather  than  to  what 
we  think  they  might  rationally  do. 

In  my  judgment,  in  the  judgment  of 
one  of  my  dearest  friends  who  was  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  who  was  in 
that  Department  for  8  years,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  many  other  distinguished 
and  knowledgeable  people,  it  is  felt  we 
do  not  need  to  deploy,  nor  should  we  de- 
ploy, the  Safeguard  system  today  to 
maintain  a  second-strike  capability. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  are  proponents  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem— and  that  Is,  the  whole  bag  of  re- 
search, development,  and  deployment — 
are  accused  of  proceeding  on  assump- 
tions. I.  in  turn,  have  accused  opponents 
of  proceeding  on  assumptions.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  a  stipulation  at  this 
point  that  both  sides  are  proceeding  from 
assumptions.  If  all  of  us  are  honest  with 
each  other  we  can  concede  that.  Cer- 
tainly, we  are  making  assumptions. 

I  think  my  side  proceeds  more  on  en- 
lightened and  educated  assumptions. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  Is 
that  if  we  are  proceeding  on  assumptions, 
again  xe  come  back  to  what  sounds  like 
"old  saw"  aroimd  here  and  that  is  that 
in  proceeding  on  assumptions.  If  we  are 
going  to  err.  let  us  err  on  the  side  of 
safety. 

To  return  to  testing  and  evaluation, 
those  two  words  have  been  left  out  of 
the  discussion  too  much.  We  talk  too 
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much  about  research  and  develc^ment. 
However,  there  must  necessarily  follow, 
as  night  the  day.  testing  and  evaluation. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Admiral 
Rlckover — and  I  have  made  reference 
to  this  quotation  two  or  three  times  in 
this  debate  and  will  probably  refer  to  It 
five  or  six  times  more — has  said: 

You  can  go  through  all  of  the  research  and 
development  and  you  can  keep  on  research- 
ing and  development;  but  eventually  If  you 
are  going  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
thing  will  work  you  are  going  to  have  to  haul 
off  and  make  one. 

We  feel  that  m  a  testing  and  evaluat- 
ing situation  it  can  proceed  on  a  much 
more  effective  basis  and  provide  much 
more  knowledge  in  time  and  at  much 
less  cost  over  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  one 
question  In  connection  with  one  of  the 
points  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  would  agree  with  him  that  we  do  not 
have  a  first-strike  policy.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  However,  would  It 
not  be  a  correct  statement  that  success- 
ful MIRV  plus  successful  ABM  equals 
first-strike  capability? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  must  say  we  could  not 
develop  a  first-strike  capability.  I  do 
not  foresee  that  we  will.  At  least,  we  will 
not  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  im- 
plement a  first-strike  capability.  We  are 
treading  on  the  narrow  edge  of  classified 
ground  here  and  I  am  a  little  hesistant 
to  pursue  it  much  beyond  this  point.  I 
think  it  is  an  enlightened  assimiption 
but  I  think  the  assumption  is  that  we 
will  not  have  a  first-strike  policy. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  do  not  have  a  first-strike  policy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Indeed,  we  would  not 
have  unless  Congress  approved  It  and 
there  will  be  no  first-strike  deployment 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  this  body. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  also  wish  to  add  a  further  thought. 
I  do  not  wish  to  push  this  matter  too  far. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator's  statement 
about  the  delicacy  of  the  ground  we  are 
on.  However,  if  both  the  ABM  and  the 
MIRV  were  a  success,  we  would  have  the 
capacity,  although  certainly  not  the 
policy:  and  I  think  It  is  very  dangerous 
in  this  world  to  even  have  the  capacity. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Even  with  MIRV,  it  de- 
pends on  when  there  is  deployment  and 
whether  it  is  aimed  at  missile  sites  or 
aimed  at  cities. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
colloquy  this  afternoon  again  has  dem- 
onstrated the  deep  and  strong  feelings 
which  we  all  have.  We  are  trying  to  deal 
with  the  facts  and  we  look  at  the  facts 
In  different  ways. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  that  Is  to- 
day's massive  understatement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  we  do  have  the 
second-strike  capability.  The  Russians 
know  it.  Let  them  never  be  uncertain  of 
the  fact  that  we  will  continue  to  keep  our 


oapability  so  that  if  we  are  ever  struck  we 
will  strike  back. 

With  the  program  we  have  for  not  only 
hardening,  but  the  deep-rock  hardening 
of  our  missile  silos,  our  ICBM's,  the  tre- 
mendous power  we  have  in  our  nuclear 
submarine  fleet,  the  capability  we  have 
to  keep  that  capability  ahead  of  anything 
the  Soviets  could  throw  against  it.  the 
thousands  of  mtermediate  missiles  we 
have  deployed  In  Europe,  with  all  the 
hundreds  of  bombers  available  for  take- 
off In  moments,  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons.  I  cannot  see  that  any  attack 
would  be  made  on  us  or  would  be  made 
on  us  by  anyone  who  was  rational,  or  who 
would  not  recognize,  those  things  being 
so.  that  they  would  bring  forth  their  own 
total  destruction. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  ABM  Safeguard 
system  adds  one  iota  to  our  national  se- 
curity or  our  national  mterest.  I  think 
the  forthcoming  talks,  on  which  we  all 
agree,  would  get  underway  in  a  better 
atmosphere  if  we  were  not  in  production 
or  gomg  Into  production  on  another  nu- 
clear system,  whether  it  is  offensive  or 
defensive  in  character. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  311.  H.R.  10946. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  H.R.  10946 
to  promote  health  and  safety  in  the 
building  trades  and  construction  indus- 
try in  all  Federal  and  federally  financed 
or  federally  assisted  construction  proj- 
ects, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  3.  after 
the  word  "or"  strike  out  "contractor" 
and  msert  "mechanic";  In  line  8,  after 
the  word  "on"  strike  out  "the  record 
after  an  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing." and  insert  "proceedmgs  pursuant 
to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  provided  that  such  proceedmgs  in- 
clude a  hearing  of  the  nature  authorized 
by  said  section.":  and  in  line  22.  after 
"U.S.C."  insert  "38.". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  I»ublic  Welfare,  I  reported 
H.R.  10946,  Calendar  No.  311,  on  July  15, 
1969,  with  an  accompanying  repwrt.  No. 
91-320).  The  act  would  require  all  con- 
struction contractors  and  subcontractors 
to  meet  health  and  safety  standards  on 
construction    projects    vmder    contracts 


entered  into  under  legislation  subject  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  14.  Construc- 
tion is  a  very  hazardous  occupation  in 
terms  of  both  the  frequency  of  accidents 
and  their  severity.  Data  for  1966,  from 
the  National  Safety  Council,  show  that 
the  construction  industry  had  an  acci- 
dent frequency  rate  of  12.24  per  million 
man-hours  worked — a  rate  that  was  al- 
most twice  the  all-industry  rate  of  6  91. 
Dep>artment  of  Labor  statistics,  higher 
for  most  industries  than  those  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  show  very  high 
rates  for  construction,  ranging  from  20  7 
per  million  man-hours  worked  for  elec- 
trical work,  to  24  for  heavy  construction, 
to  28.8  for  general  building,  to  43.9  for 
roofing  and  sheet  metal  work. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  construction  is  found  in  the 
data  which  reflect  the  severity  of  in- 
juries. The  severity  rates,  indicating  how 
badly  workers  are  injured,  place  con- 
struction with  a  higher  number  of  days 
lost  to  accidents  per  million  man-hours 
worked  than  any  industry'  except  min- 
ing, lumber,  and  marine  transportation. 

Put  another  way,  the  men  who  risk 
their  lives  erecting  the  buildings  that 
house  the  Government  of  this  country, 
who  build  our  roads  and  bridges,  our 
State  universities  and  hospitals,  these 
workers  do  not  have  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tective legislation.  There  are  no  require- 
ments that  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  prevail  for  them.  This  bill 
corrects  this  inequity. 

I  wish  to  make  some  observations  con- 
cerning due  process  as  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  bill. 

Section  107(dH3)  provides  that  any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tion under  subsections  (b)  or  fd)  may 
obtain  judicial  review.  This  section  is 
designed  to  assure  complete  judicial  safe- 
guards for  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors who  are  aggrieved  by  actions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Other  elements  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to  insure  due  process  in  enforcement.  For 
example,  the  Secretary,  under  section 
107(b).  can  only  determine  noncompli- 
ance after  a  formal  agency  hearing.  So 
too,  is  a  formal  agency  hearing  required 
prior  to  the  Secretary's  determinations 
under  section  108(d)(1). 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  corrected  as  follows: 

First.  Oil  page  7,  Ime  5  of  section 
107(a) :  delete  the  word  "owrk"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "work". 

Second.  On  page  7.  line  8  of  section 
107(a) :  delete  ","  after  the  word 
"health". 

Third.  On  page  7,  line  9  of  section 
107 lb)  after  the  word  "section"  Insert 
"after  an  opportimlty  for  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing  by  the  Secretary". 

Fourth.  On  page  7,  Ime  14  of  section 
107(b)  delete  the  words  "a  violation"  Eind 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "noncompliance". 

Fifth.  On  page  7.  line  14  of  section 
107(b)  after  the  word  "Secretary"  m- 
sert  "after  an  opportunity  for  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing  by  the  Secretary". 

Sixth.  On  page  8,  line  1  of  section 
107(d)(3):  delete  "paragraph"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "subsections". 

Seventh.  On  page  8.  ime  2  of  section 
107(d)(3) :  delete  "(1)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)  or  (d)". 
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Eighth.  On  page  8.  lines  9  and  10  of 
section  107' di  (31  delete  "jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to 
set  It  aside,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"power  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  en- 
forcing, modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  order  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
appropriate  Government  agency." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  speak  in  support  of 
H.R.  10946,  the  construction  Industry 
safety  bill  repwrted  from  our  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  legislation  Is  long  overdue,  as  it 
will  provide  protection  for  employees  In 
one  of  our  most  hazardous  industries  who 
have  not  been  covered  by  any  Federal 
legislation  in  the  past. 

We  are  also  finally  recognizing  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  toward  construction  em- 
ployees who  work  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thl^,.  I  repeat,  is  a  good  bill  and  one 
which  iias  been  worked  out  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  by  the  members 
of  our  committee  and  the  committee 
staff.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  bill  which 
Is  now  before  the  Senate  not  only  Is 
strongly  supported  by  the  building  trades 
unions,  but  also  that  it  Is  not  opposed 
by  the  contractors  or  other  segments  of 
the  business  community. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  my 
remarks  without  referring  to  the  one 
person  who  has  probably  done  more  over 
the  years  to  get  this  type  of  legislation 
enacted  than  any  other.  That,  of  course, 
is  Walter  Mason  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  AFLr- 
CIO. 

Walter  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and 
while  we  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye, 
he  Is  a  man  of  unquestioned  honesty  and 
Integrity.  I  commend  Mr.  Mason  for  his 
persistency  and  unfailing  zeal  in  his 
longtime  effort  to  obtain  satisfactory 
safety  legislation  for  the  construction 
Industry,  which  is  being  culminated  in 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  today. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  10946.  the  Construction  Safety 
Act.  Too  long  have  we  tolerated  needless 
waste  of  human  life  while  on  the  job. 
Too  long  have  we  been  insensitive  to 
the  hardships  imposed  on  worker's  fam- 
ilies when  the  breadwinner  in  needlessly 
injured.  Today,  the  first  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  this  waste  is  being  taken 
when  the  Senate  passes  this  legislation. 
It  will  protect  construction  workers  while 
employed  on  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted projects  and  require  the  setting 
and  enforcement  of  occupational  safety 
standards. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  committee. 
They  reported  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  And  I  have 
faith  that  the  Senate  will  agree  with  the 
committee's  report.  In  the  future  I  hope 
they  will  be  as  favorably  inclined  to  a 
general  occupational  health  and  safety 
bUl. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  I  held  extensive 
hearings  on  a  bill  which  would  have  pro- 
tected all  workers  employed  In  inter- 
state commerce.  We  did  not  pass  that  bill 


last  year;  however,  I  am  sure  that  hear- 
ings will  again  be  held  this  year. 

Too  long  have  we  tolerated  a  waste  of 
human  life  and  capacity  resulting  from 
occupational  accidents  and  disease.  This 
past  year's  total  of  deaths  reached  ap- 
proximately 15,000  and  disabling  in- 
juries reached  the  2  million  mark.  The 
direct  and  indirect  effect  of  industrial 
accidents  on  the  "gross  national  prod- 
uct" was  a  loss  of  $6.8  billion.  In  1965, 
$1.8  billion  was  paid  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

The  construction  industry  has  had 
one  of  the  highest  industry  accident 
rates.  Today,  we  are  starting  on  the  path 
toward  greater  safety.  I  hope  that  this 
is  only  the  first  step  toward  better  health 
and  safer  life  both  on  and  off  the  job  for 
all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  91-320),  explain- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

Of  tlie  three  major  Government  con- 
tractors— suppliers,  service  contractors,  and 
construction  contractors — all  but  construc- 
tion contracting  Is  covered  by  protective  leg- 
islation. Suppliers  are  covered  by  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  of  1936,  which  requires  that  the 
prevailing  wage  be  paid,  and  that  work  be 
conducted  under  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions.  The  other  major  Government 
contractors  are  service  contractors,  and  their 
employees  are  similarly  covered  under  the 
McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Contracts  Act, 
which  requires  that  the  prevailing  wage  be 
paid,  and  that  the  workers  be  accorded 
healthy  and  safe  working  conditions. 

But  the  final  component  of  Government 
contractors,  the  construction  workers,  are 
covered  only  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provi- 
sions that  require  payment  of  the  prevailing 
wage.  There  are  no  requirements  that  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  also  pre- 
vail. 

This  bin  corrects  the  exclusion  of  the 
construction  workers  from  this  legislative 
pattern. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

It  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  10946,  to  promote 
health  and  safety  standards  In  the  construc- 
tion industry,  to  rectify  the  serious  oversight 
In  existing  Federal  statutes  which  presently 
only  provide  safety  standards  to  protect 
workers  In  supply  and  service  Industries 
under  Federal  contract,  and  to  correct  these 
problems  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  set  standards  which  contractors  and 
subcontractors  would  be  required  to  meet  on 
Federal,  federally  financed,  or  federally  as- 
sisted construction. 

Construction  Is  a  very  hazardous  occupa- 
tion in  terms  of  both  the  frequency  of  acci- 


dents and  their  severity.  Data  for  1966,  from 
the  National  Safety  Council,  show  that  the 
construction  Industry  had  an  accident  fre- 
quency rate  of  12.24  per  million  man-hours 
worked — a  rate  that  was  almost  twice  the 
all-Industry  rate  of  6.91. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics,  higher  for 
most  Industries  than  those  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  show  very  high  rates  for  con- 
struction, ranging  from  20.7  per  million  man- 
hours  worked  for  electrical  work  to  24.0  for 
heavy  construction,  to  28.8  for  general  build- 
ing, to  43.9  for  roofing  and  sheet  metal  work. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  coinstruction  Is  found  In  the  data 
which  reflect  the  severity  of  injuries.  The 
severity  rates,  indicating  how  badly  workers 
are  injured,  place  construction  with  a  higher 
number  of  days  lost  to  accidents  per  million 
man-hours  worked  than  any  other  industry, 
except  mining,  lumber,  and  marine  trans- 
portation. 

According  to  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  over  20 
percent  of  the  workers  killed  yearly  and  over 
11  percent  of  the  workers  disabled  in  on-the- 
job  accidents  are  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

The  2.800  construction  workers  killed  on 
the  Job  in  1968  represents  the  highest  death 
rate  for  an  industry  In  the  United  States. 

Since  1959  there  has  never  been  less  than 
2.300  workers  killed  per  year. 

Since  1959  there  has  never  been  less  than 
209,000  construction  workers  disabled  per 
year. 

The  construction  Industry  Includes  4  mil- 
lion workers  and  another  20  million  workers 
depend  on  this  industry — one-third  of  the 
Nation's  work  force.  The  annual  economic 
dollar  value  of  this  Industry  is  10  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product — or  $91  billion. 
Work  accidents  will  cost  approximately  $3 
billion  In  1969. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
both  in  terms  of  money  lost  to  the  economy 
through  on-the-job  accidents  and  in  terms 
of  human  suffering,  there  exists  today  no 
nationally  acceprted  set  of  standards  concern- 
ing safety  in  construction,  nor  doee  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  the  authority  to 
promulgate  or  enforce  uniform  standards  on 
construction  contracts.  At  the  same  time, 
many  existing  State  safety  laws  do  not  ad- 
equately protect  workers. 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  318,  Senate  Resolution  212, 
and  that  all  measures  on  the  calendar 
subsequent  thereto  be  considered  In  se- 
quence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  EXPEND  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FROM  THE  CONTINGENT 
FUND  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  expend  additional  funds 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  212 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  $10,- 
000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved 
August  2,  1946. 
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INCREASE  IN  THE  LIMIT  OF  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  213)  increasing 
the  limit  of  expenditures  for  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  213 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  froni 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  $20,000  in  addition  to 
the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  speci- 
fied In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  approved  August  2.  1946. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
THE  HEARINGS  ON  THE  UTILITY 
CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  ACT  OF 
1969 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  on  the  Utility  Consumers' 
Council  Act  of  1969  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  215 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  ComnUttee  on  Government  Operations 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  part  one 
of  the  hearings  before  its  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  on  the 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  <No.  91-329),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  215  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  1,000  additional 
copies  of  part  1  of  the  hearings  before  its 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions during  the  91st  Congress,  first  session, 
on  the  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  Act  of 
1969. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows; 

Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  1,000  copies $1,  135.  95 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
PART  18  OF  SENATE  HEARINGS 
ON  RIOTS,  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  218)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  18  of  Senate  hearings  on  Riots, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  218 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Cormnlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  18  of  the  hearings  before  its  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Dis- 
orders". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-330),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  218  would  authorize 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  2,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  18  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations during  the  91st  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal 
Disorders." 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
2.000   additional   copies $1,200 


ERMA  POPE  CURRY 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
PART  17  OF  SENATE  HEARINGS 
ON  "RIOTS.  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS" 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  219)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  17  of  Senate  hearings  on  "Riots, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  219 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  17  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  during 
the  Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-331),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  219  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  2.000  additional 
copies  of  part  17  of  the  hearings  before  Its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
during  the  91st  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

The    printing-cost    estimate,    supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 
2.000   additional   copies $700 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA TO  EXPEND  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FROM  THE  CON-HNGENT 
FUND  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  220)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  expend  additional  funds 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
was     considered     and     agreed     to,     as 

follows : 

S.   Res.   220 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninety-first  Congress. 
$5,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  In  section  1S4 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
approved  August  2,  1946. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  222)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Erma  Pope  Curry  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.   Res.   222 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Erma  P>ope  Curry,  widow  of  James  G.  Curry, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  montlis' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


SUBVERSIVE  INFLUENCES  IN  RIOTS, 
LOOTING,  AND  BURNING 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  208)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  the 
publication  entitled  "Subversive  Influ- 
ences in  Riots,  Looting,  and  Burning" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-332),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  208  would 
provide  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
3,000  additional  copies  each  of  parts  1,  2.  and 
3  of  its  hearings  of  the  90th  Congress  en- 
titled "Subversive  IiLfluences  In  Riots,  Loot- 
ing, and  Burning." 


THE  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION 
OF  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES:  THE 
PPB  SYSTEM 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  209)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
"The  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Piibllc 
Expenditures:  The  PPB  System"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-333),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  209  would 
provide  that  there  N?  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  5.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1,  2,  and  3  of  its 
Joint  committee  print  of  the  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "The  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation of  Public  Expenditures:  The  PPB 
System." 

The   printing-cost   estimate,   supplied   by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 

Volume  1 : 

Back  to  press,  first  1.000  copies.  $3,473.71 
4.000  additional  copies,  at  $1,- 

186.52  per  thousand ---     4.746.08 

Total   estimated   cost,   vol- 
ume   1 8,220.79 
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Printing -cost  estimate — Oontlnued 
Volume  3: 
Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies.  (1,  165.  44 
4.000  additional  copies,  at  t336.- 

33   per  thousand 1.345.32 


Total    estimated   cost,   vol- 
ume 2 3,510.76 


PRINTING  OP  INAUGURAL 
ADDRESSES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  291  >  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
Inaugural  addresses  from  President 
George  Washington  to  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  <No.  91-334 1,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution  291  would 
provide  that  a  collection  of  inaugural  ad- 
dresses, from  President  George  Washington 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  complied 
from  research  volumes  and  State  papers  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress,  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as 
a  House  document:  and  that  16.125  addition- 
al copies  of  such  document  be  printed,  of 
which  10,975  copies  would  be  for  the  use  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  (25  per  Mem- 
ber) ,  and  5.150  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate (50  per  Member) .  The  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment would  be  prorated  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
period  of  60  days,  after  which  the  unused 
balances  would  be  distributed  by  the  respec- 
tive Senate  and  House  document  rooms. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  291  would 
also  authorize  the  printing  of  President  Nix- 
on's Inaugural  address  as  a  separate  pam- 
phlet. In  such  quantity  needed  to  serve  as 
Inserts  for  the  existing  number  of  copies  of 
the  former  edition  (through  President  John- 
son) still  available  for  sale  to  the  public 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 


today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

My  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LATEST  AMERICAN  CASUALTIES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
making  weekly  inquiries  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  casualties  wa  are  suffering  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Department  of  Defense  reports 
that  for  the  week  ending  July  19,  1969, 
we  suffered  182  killed  by  hostile  action, 
39  killed  by  nonhostile  action,  and  1,405 
wounded,  making  a  total  of  1,626  casu- 
alties last  week. 

This  brings  the  total  of  casualties  suf- 
fered in  Vietnam  since  the  inauguration 
of  President  Nixon  to  in  excess  of  51,000. 


ADJOURNMENT 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  under 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July 
25,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"IMPOSSIBLE"    MOON    LANDING    A 
VICTORY  FOR  MIDDLE  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
all  men  of  good  will  are  so  happy,  so 
pleased,  and  to  grateful  for  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  "the  impossible  achieve- 
ment, the  unimaginable  voyage  to  the 
face  of  the  moon,"  and  the  magnificent 
return  to  earth,  a  column  by  William  S. 
White,  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
24,  1969,  is  particularly  appropriate. 

The  column  follows  and  I  hope  it  is 
read  not  only  in  America,  but  all  around 
this  world : 

"Impossible"   Moon   L.*nding  a  Victory  for 
Middle  America 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  imposelble  achievement,  the  unimagi- 
nable voyage  to  the  face  of  the  moon,  offers 
this  country  the  opf>ortunlty  for  a  far  better 
and  far  less  abrasive  life  here  on  this  earth 
If  only  the  human  Implications  .-an  be 
grasp>ed  amidst  the  technological  vastness  of 
It  all. 

For  not  the  least  of  the  lessons  of  these 
unique  days  in  the  story  of  the  human  race 
Is  the  profound  proof  that  the  heart  of  the 
Nation  is  still  strong  and  sound  and  that 
at  the  end  it  Is  the  quiet,  undemanding  com- 
petence and  talents  of  simple  and  unaggres- 
sive Americans,  and  not  really  the  petulant 
poeturlngs  of  a  self-nominated  "Intellectual 
elite."  that  express  the  real  America. 


Nell  Armstrong  came  from  a  middle-class 
family  tn  a  middle-American  town  In  Ohio 
and  never  knew  that  he  was  "alienated"  from 
his  family,  has  region,  or  even  his  fl£ig.  A 
strange  sort  of  fellow  for  a  thinking  type — 
he  fought  without  complaint  In  Korea.  He 
spoke  without  "glamour"  or  "style"  and  even 
with  a  certain  common  touch. 

Edwin  Aldrln  went  aloft  quite  unashamed 
that  he  was  taking  along  with  him  a  Presby- 
terian communion.  Mike  Collins,  In  the  ho- 
vering Columbia,  was  content  to  talk  lan- 
guage far  removed  from  the  more  ivied  cant 
of  our  more  Ivled  halls  of  learning,  and  even 
further  removed  from  pretense  and  preclous- 
ness. 

So  removed,  too,  were  all  those  fellows 
down  there  In  Houston,  whose  doctorates  of 
philosophy  did  not  alter  their  casual  hu- 
manity, their  inherent  good  taste  and  their 
humility  In  the  face  of  something  approach- 
ing the  Infinite. 

But,  most  of  all,  nobody  Involved  in  this 
mission  of  such  unspeakable  power  and  pur- 
pose and  meaning  felt  it  necessary  to  act 
with  the  arrogance  of  self-seeking,  to  press 
forward  at  all  costs  with  the  promotion  of 
number  one. 

It  was,  come  to  think  of  It,  a  quiet  vindica- 
tion for  many  men  who  are  very  far  from 
chic  by  the  standards  of  the  intellectual 
elite.  One  of  these  was  a  fellow  called  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  who  not  too  long  ago  was  driv- 
en from  officer  by  this  self-same  new  leftist 
new  eUte  for  lack  of  "style"  and  for  persist- 
ing in  designs  so  big  and  dangerous,  like  the 
moon  search,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  minds 
so  oddly  pre-occupled  with  the  small  and 
the  mean. 

For  It  was  Johnson,  whatever  his  faults 
and  shortcomings,  who  above  all  others  made 
this  adventure  politically,  administratively 
and   financially  possible,  first  as  a  Senator 


creating  a  space  agency  and  later  as  Vice 
President  and  President.  And  another  man 
called  Richard  Nixon  was  big  enough  to  tell 
Johnson  so,  in  a  telephone  call  from  the 
White  House  to  that  ranch  in  Texas. 

Contributions  scarcely  less  vital  were  made, 
too,  by  John  Kennedy,  who  had  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  go  on  while  the  new  elite 
of  his  time  was  picking  and  carping  and 
pointing  to  the  undeniable,  if  also  Irrelevant, 
truth  that  there  were  still  slums  in  this 
Nation. 

So,  too,  of  the  third  man  here,  Richard 
Nixon.  Any  one  of  these  three  harried  F>resl- 
dents  could  so  easily  and  so  safely  have  run 
away  from  this  challenge  of  transcendental 
cost  and  risk  and  could  have  bought  so  much 
in  quick  and  cheap  popularity  by  bellowing 
that  he  was  prudently  "saving"  billions  and 
was  ready  to  pour  them  all  out  In  a  great, 
benign  flood  to  cure  all  ills  and  discontents 
in  this  Nation. 

Indeed,  for  years  here  in  Washington  the 
shortest  way  to  promotion  and  pay  among 
the  elite  new  leftists,  short  of  being  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  was  to  make  epigrams 
at  the  expense  of  the  space  program,  though 
not  going  quite  so  far  as  openly  to  obstruct 
it,  lest  It  might  after  all  really  work. 

So,  finally,  whose   triumph  was  all  this? 

It  was  a  triumph  of  doing  men  over  merely 
talking  men:  of  plain,  outlander  tj-pes  who 
would  never  be  acceptable  In  the  ultra-lib- 
eral drawing  rooms;  of  men  out  there  In  the 
hinterland  who  still  believe  there  are  such 
things  as  vital  national  interests  and  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  stupid  to  serve  them. 

Where,  Indeed,  lives  the  authentic  Intel- 
lectual elite  of  this  country?  At  least  some 
of  them  must  be  said  to  live  and  work  a  good 
distance  away,  in  every  sense,  from  those 
ultra-liberal  drawing  rooms. 
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POST  OFFICE  REFORM  BILL 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
conducted  a  poll  in  my  State  to  sample 
the  feelings  of  my  constituents  in  regard 
to  the  Post  Office  reform  bill.  The  results 
of  this  sur\'ey  might  be  of  Interest  to 
Senators.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  press  release  of  July  11, 
1969,  in  this  regard  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Post  Office  Reform  Bill 

Kentucky's  U.S.  Senator  Marlow  Cook  to- 
day released  the  results  of  his  poll  on  the 
president's  proposed  post  office  reforms.  Cook 
said  he  received  3,700  replies  to  the  10,000 
questionnaires  mailed. 

Of  those  answering  2.743  replied  yes  to 
the  question  "Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's 
policy  of  converting  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  a  public  corporation?" 

Cook  said  he  decided  to  conduct  the  sur- 
vey, which  was  a  sampling  of  all  areas  of 
Kentucky,  "because  I  had  reached  no  final 
conclusions  on  the  president's  proposals  and 
wanted  to  see  how  the  people  of  Kentucky 
felt." 

Several  of  those  who  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaire refused  to  answer  either  of  the 
two  questions  but  Just  vote  across  the  ques- 
tions "let's  forget  about  domestic  affairs  and 
get  to  work  on  getting  our  boys  out  of 
Vietnam." 

The  post  office  reform  bUl  Is  in  the  House 
now  and  probably  won't  come  to  the  Senate 
before  August,  the  Senator  said. 

The  full  results  of  the  poll  follows: 

Question  1:  "Do  you  favor  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  taking  politics  out  of  the 
postal  system?" 

Number  voting : 

Yes  2.743 

No «5 

Percentage : 

Yps  _  _  - - -  86.31 

No.  :::::":".ii""i-- 13.69 

Question  2:  "Do  you  favor  President 
Nixon's  policy  of  converting  the  Poet  Office 
Department  to  a  public  corporation?" 

Number  voting: 

Yes -  2.169 

No —  -       93* 

Percentage: 
Yes  — - —  -  69.90 

No    .'". 3010 

Some  of  those  who  answered  the  question- 
naire did  not  respond  to  both  questions. 
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Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  will 
ever  return. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  one  of  these  missing  service- 
men. She  wrote: 

My  son  has  been  lUted  as  missing  In  ac- 
tion since  Oct.  17,  1967.  We  have  never  re- 
ceived any  news  of  his  condition  other  than 
he  was  seen  parachuting  from  his  disabled 
aircraft  over  North  Vietnam,  nor  have  we 
received  any  mall  from  him,  so  we  do  not 
know  If  he  Is  alive  or  dead. 

She  adds: 

My  son  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  and 
when  the  children  ask  grandma  when  Is 
daddy  coming  home,  It  Just  breaks  my  heart 
not  to  have  the  answer. 

She  closes  with  this  appeal: 

Please  urge  the  ones  In  authority  In  the 
Paris  peace  talks  to  make  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  of  war  the  highest  priority.  Tliey 
cannot  wait  until  after  final  political  solu- 
tions In  Vietnam  are  reached;  to  wait  could 
mean  the  lives  of  these  men. 

Please  help  in  any  way  you  can. 

I  understand  that  more  than  1,300  of 
our  men  are  missing  in  action  and  that 
many  of  these  are  believed  captives  of 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  release  of  Americans  held  by  the 
Communists  should  be  one  of  the  first 
considerations  in  the  negotiation  of  an 
agreement  to  end  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


FIRST  PRIORITY— RELEASE  OF 
AMERICANS  HELD  BY  VIETCONG 
AND  NORTH  'VIETNAMESE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  American  families  face  the  cruel  un- 
certainties each  day,  not  knowing 
whether  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers, 
missing    and   believed   captives   of   the 


GEN   SAMUEL  C.  PHILLIPS:  MODEST 
HERO  OF  THE  APOLLO  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  an- 
nals of  mans  explorations,  of  all  his 
voyages  to  territories  unknown  and  to 
regions  previously  unseen,  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  the  glory  of  this 
moment.  The  success  of  our  astronauts 
In  blazing  a  trail  to  the  moon  may  well 
herald  the  dawn  of  an  age  of  travel  and 
growth  as  little  dreamt  of  today  as  the 
Industrial  age  was  in  the  time  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  From  Marco  Polo  to  Ad- 
miral Byrd,  from  Columbus  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  from  Magellan  to  Charles  Lind- 
bergh, intrepidity  has  always  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  pioneer.  We  have  seen 
that  hallmark  emblazoned  on  the 
heavens  this  past  week  by  the  Apollo 
team. 

Unlike  previous  explorations,  the  moon 
landing  involved  more  than  solitary*  Indi- 
viduals. This  enterprise  represented  the 
commitment  of  an  entire  Nation.  There 
are  countless  men  who  were  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  mission,  although  they 
did  not  ride  in  the  capsule  itself.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C. 
Phillips,  the  director  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  a  native  of  Cheyenne.  The  quiet 
and  effective  leadership  of  this  man  was 
of  primary  importance  in  the  long  cam- 
paign to  place  a  man  on  the  moon  and  of 
the  many  who  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
Nation  for  this  technological  triumph,  he 
is  certainly  one  of  the  chief. 

Sam  Phillips  has  been  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to   congratulate   him   on   this 
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occasion — at  the  triumphant  conclusion 
of  5  years  of  ceaseless,  untiring  effort. 
To  guide  an  operation  so  complex  and  so 
large  is  a  job  which  few  men  could  suc- 
cessfully undertake:  Sam  Phillips  could 
and  did. 

He  grew  up  in  the  vastness  of  Wyoming 
and  when  he  left  he  took  with  him  the 
straightforward  manner  and  the  method- 
ical and  diligent  approach  to  duty  which 
proved  so  important  to  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. This  was  not  the  first  task  which 
General  Phillips  has  done  for  his  coun- 
try, however. 

During  World  War  n  he  was  a  fighter 
pilot  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  'When  the 
cold  war  set  in,  he  worked  with  the 
various  guided  missile  programs.  In  1959 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Minute- 
man  program  and  proceeded  so 
efficiently  and  quickly  that  in  1963  he 
was  transferred  to  the  manned  space 
flight  program.  Within  a  year  Phillips 
was  the  director  of  Apollo.  Long  before 
the  tragic  fire  in  1967,  he  had  seen  the 
need  to  tighten  up  the  program.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  recommendations  went  un- 
heeded until  too  late. 

The  fire  had  a  sobering  effect  and  Gen- 
eral Phillips  revamped  the  program  com- 
pletely. The  result  of  his  efforts  may  be 
seen  in  the  fiawless  conduct  of  all  sub- 
sequent tests  and  flights. 

Today  as  we  extend  our  appreciation 
to  the  astronauts  and  all  those  who  con- 
tributed to  their  achievement,  we  should 
single  out  General  Phillips,  for  his  was 
the  central  role.  He  is  a  self-effacing  man 
and  his  name  has  never  been  in  the  lime- 
light, but  he  has  been  there  all  along 
and  we  are  grateful  that  he  has.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  own  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Congress  and  people  of  the  United  States 
would  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July    18,    1969,  and   an 
editorial     from     the     Wyoming     State 
Tribime  of  July   11,   1969,  commending 
General  Phillips  for  a  job  well  done. 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  July  18.  1969) 
Honesty,  Distasti:  for  Fanfare  Mark 
Apollo  Program  Chief 
(By  Thomas  O 'Toole) 
Houston,    July    17 — If    Samuel    Cochran 
Phillips  were  10  ye«j-s  younger  he  probably 
wouldn't    be    Apollo    program    director — he 
might  be  an  astronaut  on  his  way  to  the 
moon  as  an  Apollo  11  crew  member. 

"If  It  files,  I  can  fly  it,"  PhlUlps  once  aald. 
"I  like  to  think  I  can  fly  anything." 

Sam  Phillips  wasn't  boasting.  In  his  quiet 
Western  way,  he  was  just  telling  It  as  he 
saw  it.  without  fanfare  and  with  complete 
honesty. 

That  Is  just  the  way  he's  been  In  his  five 
years  as  top  man  In  the  Apollo  program.  No 
fanfare.  Complete  honesty,  no  matter  how  It 
might  hurt. 

The  fire  that  killed  three  Apollo  astro- 
nauts in  1967  hurt  everybody  in  the  pro- 
gram— but  nobody  more  than  Phillips. 

"He  took  it  personally,"  one  of  his  aides 
said  at  the  time.  "I've  never  seen  a  man  drive 
himself  the  way  Sam  did  when  the  smoke 
cleared." 

While  he  Immersed  himself  In  work,  peo- 
ple heard  little  of  him  until  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  (D-Mlnn.>  mentioned  his  name  at 
a  Senate   space   committee  hearing  on   the 

fire. 
Mondale  asked  NASA  Administrator  James 
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unanimous  consent  that  this  petition 
along  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  signers  be  printed  in  the  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  list  of  names  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The   Honorable   Ralph   Yarborough  : 
The  Honorable  John  Tower: 

We  the  undersigned  desire  that  you  ad- 
vocate and  support  the  declaration  of  a  Na- 
tional Holiday  to  recognize  and  celebrate 
man's  first  landing  on  the  Moon.  Surely  no 
other  exploratory  eflfort  In  the  history  of 
mankind  will  have  been  as  meaningful. 

SIGNERS 

Earl  L.  Chase.  Pasadeana.  Tex. 
Frank  H.  Broz.  Houston.  Tex. 
Myreta  H.  Buckholt,  Pasadena,  Tex. 
Ron  Kelley,  Houston. 
Mrs.  Willie  Thompson,  Houston. 
Mr.  Prank  S.  Ware,  Houston,  Tex. 
William  A.  Lankln.  Houston.  Tex. 
James  L.  Kahllch,  Houston,  Tex. 
Wesley  T.  Blackmon,  Houston,  Tex. 
Floyd  D.  Dardar.  Houston,  Tex. 
Bob  Flack,  Bellalre,  Tex. 
Deene  Sullivan,  Houston,  Tex. 
Shlrle^^B.  Cornelius,  Pearland,  Tex. 
bonald'ft.  Bartay,  Houston,  Tex. 
Leroy  W.  Morgan.  Houston,  Tex. 
Janet  Pendleton,  Houston.  Tex. 
Peggy  P.  Thomas,  Houston,  Tex. 
James  L.  Goderay,  Houston.  Tex. 


CATAfiTROPHE  IN  FUNDING:   THE 
PARTNERS  RENEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  privilege  recently  of  serving  on 
a  panel  with  Dr.  Norman  Drachler,  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Detroit.  Mich., 
during  a  conference  held  by  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  the  States  in  Denver 
Colo. 

Dr.  Drachler  made  some  pertinent  and 
interesting  remarks  on  the  problems  of 
school  funding.  As  superintendent  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  largest  big-city  school 
districts,  I  think  his  statements  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  have  Dr.  Drachler's 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record  : 

Catastrophe  in  Funding:  The  Partners 

Renege 

(By  Norman  Drachler) 

Financing  or  funding  are  disciplines  In 
which  most  school  superintendents  cannot 
claim  expertise — after  all  we've  had  such 
Umlted  experience  with  funds.  But  as  an 
educator  facing  a  growing  deficit  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row — I  specialize  In  catas- 
trophe! And,  like  some  other  superintendents 
have  lost  faith  In  our  existing  partnership. 

Since  1950  the  population  of  Detroit  has 
decUned  by  about  250,000  Inhabitants  whUe 
the  public  school  enrollment  has  Increased 
by  nearly  60.000  students.  During  the  past 
school  year  14,702  students  left  our  school 
system  and  15.847  entered  from  all  sections 
of  the  nation.  After  registration  is  completed 
In  the  fall,  we  go  through  each  year  a  school 
mobility  rate  of  about  40^;,  ranging  from 
2.7%  in  the  most  stable  school  to  117.8%  in 
our  most  changing  neighborhood.  Detroit  Is 
a  fiscally  Independent  school  district 
with  nearly  300,000  students  of  whom  about 
170,000  live  In  areas  eUglble  for  Title  I. 
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Last  fall  our  voters  rejected  a  request  by 
the  school  board  for  additional  mlllage — re- 
sulting In  serious  educational  retrench- 
ment— and  growing  unrest  and  discontent  In 
the  community.  The  last  three  mlllage  elec- 
tions have  also  had  racial  overtones.  In  areas 
where  the  enrollment  la  predominantly 
white,  we  lose — where  the  enrollment  is  over 
75%  Negro,  we  win.  Due  to  the  erosion  of 
our  city  tax  base — a  school  mill  in  1968 
brought  in  $700,000  less  in  school  revenue 
than  In  1960.  Last  year'  this  amounted  to  a 
loss  of  $14  million. 

Two  years  ago  our  state  legislature  allo- 
cated $200,000  for  a  study  on  school  finance. 
It  was  completed  in  1968,  has  not  been  acted 
upon  and  recently  our  Governor  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  review  educational 
needs  for  oiu-  state.  In  the  meantime  chaos 
In  school  finance  prevails  throughout  the 
state. 

Federal  appropriations  to  Michigan  schools 
have  decreased  by  107c  since  1966 — as  else- 
where. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  the  partnership  is 
not  working!  Politically  the  term  partnership 
may  sound  attractive  but  realistically  it  has 
not  worked  effectively  to  meet  our  present 
needs. 

John  Gardner  observed  that  the  error  of 
the  mld-twentleth  century  was:  "...  to 
release  aspirations  without  designing  institu- 
tions responsive  enough  to  satisfy  these 
aspirations."  And,  Eric  Hoffer  reminds  us  that 
a  people  who  "are  discontented,  yet  not  desti- 
tute" are  most  likely  to  plunge  into  an 
undertaking  of  vast  change.  Due  to  America's 
progress  in  public  education,  we  have  all  the 
Ingredients  for  massive  discontent  and 
change. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  somewhat  regret- 
fully, that  the  federal  government  must  as- 
sume an  over-all  responsibility  for  public 
education.  It  Is  the  only  body  that  can  tap 
our  nation's  human  and  financial  resources 
capable  of  assessing  and  performing  the  task 
ahead.  We  simply  do  not  have  the  time  for 
50  states  to  struggle  with  common  challenge 
Independently. 

I  am  not  worried  about  federal  control. 
We  are  pragmatic  people  and  with  the  transi- 
tion of  responsibility  we  can  develop  guide- 
lines and  processes  which  will  result  in  much 
greater  local  Influence  than  we  have  had  in 
the  past.  Students  of  America  stress  that  we 
have  demonstrated  In  the  past,  a  talent  for 
preserving  Idealogic  principles  while  devising 
pragmatic  means  to  adjust  to  new  condi- 
tions. We  can  do  so  again.  Real  partnerships 
can  only  be  achieved  when  states  approach 
one  another  as  equals  In  quest  of  a  common 
cause — and  this  can  be  achieved  only  through 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

Instead  of  partners  we  must  think  of  our- 
selves as  one  nation.  A  nation  with  a  great 
deal  of  mobility — where  boundaries  cannot 
quarantine  Ignorance.  A  nation  that  realizes 
that  no  metropolitan  area  can  survive  or 
prosper  if  the  central  city,  the  heart  of  the 
metropoUtan  community  Is  permitted  to  de- 
teriorate or  decay.  A  nation,  to  paraphrase 
a  noted  scholar,  may  be  likened  to  a  tree, 
whose  roots  are  planted  In  our  federal  con- 
stitution, and  whose  branches  spread  over 
the  fifty  states.  A  tree  cannot  flourish  with- 
out roots.  Yet,  how  can  it  bear  fruit  with- 
out branches?  Let  us  be  careful  with  our 
branches! 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY— THE  MALDIVE 
ISLANDS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, July  26,  the  Republic  of  the  Maldive 


Islands  will  celebrate  their  fourth  anni- 
versary of  independence.  On  this  occasion 
I  extend  warm  greetings  to  His  Excel- 
lency Amir  Ibrahim  Nasir,  President  of 
the  Republic;  and  His  Excellency  Abdul 
Sattar,  Ambassador  of  the  Maldive 
Islands  to  the  United  States. 

Located  about  400  miles  southwest  of 
Ceylon,  the  Maldives  constitute  20  atolls, 
which  cover  about  1,087  islands — only 
210  of  which  are  inhabited — from 
Minicoy  in  the  north  to  Addu  island  in 
the  south. 

The  Maldives  have  a  population  of 
about  103.801  and  an  area  of  115  square 
miles.  The  people  are  known  for  their 
kindness  and  generosity,  and  their  viril- 
ity. 

Although  the  Maldives  have  no  banks, 
doctors,  libraries,  or  museums,  the  people 
are  healthy  in  spirit  and  many  of  them 
are  literate  in  Arabic.  Not  primarily  in- 
dustrial, the  Maldives  do  maintain  a 
flourishing  dried  fish  industry,  and  coir 
making  is  important. 

Since  the  Islamic  conquest  in  1153, 
there  has  been  an  unbroken  line  of  92 
elected  sultans.  From  1759,  sultans  have 
been  chosen  from  members  of  the  Dldi 
family.  On  November  11,  1968,  another 
historic  date,  the  Maldives  ceased  being 
an  elective  sultanate  and  became  a 
Republic.  On  that  date,  Ibrahim  Nasir 
was  elected  President. 

We  can  only  wish  the  best  of  luck  to 
Mr.  Nasir  and  his  country  in  the  future. 
The  world,  who  is  indebted  to  the  Mal- 
divians  for  the  word  "atoll,"  realizes  that 
to  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity  like  the 
Maldivians  is  sometimes  all  that  a  coun- 
try can  hope  for. 


MAN'S  HISTORIC  MOMENT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  14.  1969,  issue  of  Aviation  Week 
contained  an  editorial  by  Robert  Hotz 
discussing  what  has  now  becftme  the  suc- 
cessful Apollo  11  flight,  Mr.  Hotz'  edito- 
rial cites  many  of  the  benefits  being  de- 
rived from  our  national  space  program 
and  outlines  well  the  feelings  of  all 
Americans  on  the  occasion  of  this  historic 
event.  The  editorial  follows: 

Man's   Historic   Moment 
(By    Robert    Hotz) 

Man  Is  poised  for  an  historic  moment  in 
his  long  tenure  on  this  earth.  If  all  goes  well 
on  the  Apollo  ll  mission  scheduled  for  launch 
from  Cape  Kennedy  this  week,  the  first  men 
will  set  foot  on  a  celestial  body  outside  their 
own  planet.  Twice,  within  the  last  seven 
months,  U.S.  astronauts  have  rocketed  to  the 
moon  In  Apollo  spacecraft  and  reconnoltered 
its  surface  from  close  range.  Now  two  of  the 
three  Apollo  11  crewmen  are  scheduled  to 
land  and  begin  man's  exploration  of  the 
moon. 

In  this  final  Interval,  before  the  dreams 
of  Apollo  are  transformed  Into  reality,  some 
retrospect  may  be  appropriate.  Apollo  Is  a 
U.S.  program.  Its  boosters,  spacecraft  and  as- 
tronauts all  are  emblazoned  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  It  is  an  American  flag  that  will 
be  spiked  Into  the  lunar  sand.  Every  Ameri- 
can should  take  Immense  pride  In  the  mag- 
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nlflcent  accomplishment  of  his  nation  in 
reaching  thU  point.  But  man's  voyage  to  the 
moon  goes  beyond  any  purely  nationalistic 
boundaries.  It  is  really  a  triumph  of  man's 
indomitable  spirit  and  a  source  of  pride  for 
all  mankind. 

Certainly  history  must  record  an  Indelible 
debt  to  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  Sputniks 
began  the  space  age  and  whose  early  pioneer- 
ing in  space  exploration  shocked  this  coun- 
try into  successful  competition.  Although  the 
odds  are  overwhelming  that  the  U.S.  will 
beat  the  USSR  to  a  manned  lunar  landing, 
the  Soviets  will  still  play  a  vital  role  in 
lunar  exploration.  They  will  certainly  send 
men  to  the  moon,  probably  within  another 
year. 

Man's  overpowering  urge  to  voyage  from 
his  planet,  which  began  with  such  vigorous 
and  productive  competition,  may  reach  ma- 
turity In  a  cooperative  effort  to  build  scien- 
tific colonies  on  the  moon  and  utilize  It  as 
a  Joint  base  for  further  manned  exploration 
of  the  solar  system.  Americans  and  Russians 
will  have  to  get  along  together  on  the  moon 
because  they  are  all  humans  facing  a  totally 
hostile  environment.  Perhaps  the  lessons 
learned  there  will  not  be  completely  dis- 
sipated back  on  earth. 

Certainly  this  is  the  time  to  remember 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States,  who  made  the 
bold  decision  to  commit  this  nation  to  send- 
ing men  to  the  moon  before  the  end  of  this 
decade.  It  was  his  message  to  Congress  on 
"Urgent  National  Needs"  May  25.  1961,  that 
set  the  lunar  landing  goal.  This  transformed 
the  U.S.  space  program  from  a  sluggish,  re- 
luctant reaction  to  Soviet  triumphs  Into  a 
sparkling  American  challenge  that  demanded 
the  straining  of  Industry,  science  and  tech- 
nology to  their  utmost  potential  to  achieve 
pre-eminence  for  us  as  a  space-faring  nation. 
Jack  Kennedy  knew  this  nation  needed  a 
Jolt  and  a  challenge.  He  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  see  how  It  responded  In  reaching 
the  threshold  of  the  goal  he  set  eight  years 
ago.  This  has  been  no  easy  achievement.  It 
has  taken  its  toll  in  treasure,  sweat  and  lives. 
But  history  will  prove  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  prudent  investments  this  na- 
tion ever  made  In  its  future. 

The  tangible  technical  benefits  are  al- 
ready falling  out  of  space  research  faster 
and  In  larger  quantities  than  even  the  most 
optimistic  prophets  anticipated.  Science  and 
industrj-  are  already  absorbing  this  vast 
wave  of  new  knowledge.  But  the  real  chal- 
lenge remains  for  the  political  leaders  of 
the  world.  Can  they  change  their  outmoded 
concepts  of  organization  and  administration 
to  permit  the  wonders  of  space  age  tech- 
nology to  conserve  and  enhance  the  resources 
of  this  planet  for  a  better  life  on  earth? 

Space  research  is  pointing  the  way  toward 
better  education,  better  communications, 
less  pollution,  better  food  production  and 
better  conservation  of  natural  resources.  But 
man  and  particularly  hU  political  leaders 
appear  unduly  slow  in  receiving  this  mes- 
sage. 

Even  though  the  Initial  Investment  in 
space  technology  will  return  tremendous 
material  dividends  in  the  decades  a>ead. 
this  tangible  fall-out  may  not  be  man's  mnst 
ImporUnt  benefit  from  his  venturing  Into 
space. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  benefit  of  all 
may  come  from  the  new  perspective  on  him- 
self and  his  home  planet  that  man  will  ac- 
quire from  his  new  vantage  point  In  space. 
The  six  U.S.  astronauts  who  have  voyaged  to 
the  moon  on  Apollo  8  and  10  were  pro- 
foundly philosophically  Impressed  by  their 
changing  perspective  of  earth  as  they  left  It 
250.000  miles  behind.  As  the  first  men  in  the 
history  of  the  race  to  get  this  perspective, 
their  experience  may  presage  some  changing 
concepts  of  man's  relationship  to  his  envi- 
ronment and  fellow  men. 

The  Apollo  crewmen  were  sharply  sur- 
prised by  the  speed  with  which  all  of  man's 
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works  on  this  planet  faded  from  view  as 
they  sped  through  space.  Only  the  greens 
and  browns  of  the  continents,  the  blues  of 
the  oceans  and  the  swirling  white  spume  of 
cloud  patterns  were  visible  from  their  orbits 
around  the  moon.  They  were  astonished  at 
what  a  relatively  small  planet  earth  really  Is 
when  seen  in  the  vast  black  void  of  space 
and  how  hospitable  It  seems  in  contrast  to 
the  barren  bleakness  of  the  moon  and  the 
surrounding  infinity. 

From  this  vantage  point.  It  was  apparent 
that  we  are  all  voyagers  in  space  clinging 
precariously  to  the  spacecraft  earth,  pro- 
tected from  the  searing  sun  and  cryogenic 
night  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  gases  trapped 
by  gravitational  force.  Perhaps  If  the  key 
political  leaders  of  this  world  could  enjoy 
the  same  perspective,  they  might  shift  their 
endeavors  toward  Improving  humanity's  op- 
portunities for  survival  on  this  planet  In- 
stead of  striking  sparks  that  could  burn 
It  up. 

The  prayers  and  hopes  of  all  mankind  will 
be  traveling  with  Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin 
Aldrln,  Jr.,  and  Michael  Collins  as  they  make 
man's  most  wondrous  Journey. 
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of  duty  of  the  Individuals  concerned,  a  year 
or  so  Later. 

Anyone  can  see  new  that  if  money  spent 
on  mUltary  missions  and  supplies  had  been 
put  Into  more  economic  development,  not 
only  would  more  have  been  done  to  root  out 
the  social  and  economic  causes  of  this  war, 
but  also  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  helping  to 
build  up  armed  forces,  on  both  sides,  that 
make  fratricidal  war  popslble.  1  Editorial 
July  20.1 

We  would  not  have  helped  thwart  progress 
towards  the  fraternal  union  that  the  people 
of  Central  America  have  dreamed  of  achiev- 
ing in  their  Patria  Grande. 

By  now  the  missions  may  have  wistful  in- 
structions to  "urge  restraint."  But  do  we 
need  stUl  more  arguments  against  fomenting 
military  buildups  In  the  once  Good  Neigh- 
borhood? 

MURAT  W.   WnO-IAMS, 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  1961-64. 
Madison  Mills,  Va. 


OUR  LATIN  AMERICAN  ERRORS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  23.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  very  flne  letter  from  our  former 
Ambassador  to  EI  Salvador,  the  Honor- 
able Murat  W.  Williams,  regarding 
American  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America,  which  appeared  in  Monday's 
New  York  Times. 

An  outstanding  and  dedicated  diplo- 
mat. Ambassador  Williams  has  very 
forcefully  and  succinctly  pointed  out  not 
only  the  questionable  value  and  size  of 
U.S.  military  missions  in  Latin  America 
but  their  oftentimes  detrimental  effect 
as  well.  His  remarks  certainly  reinforce 
the  recent  recommendations  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee  that  a 
thorough  review  of  our  military  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere should  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Ambassador 
Williams'  remarks  desen'e  our  full  and 
careful  consideration  and  sober  reflec- 
tion and  I  insert  his  letter  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

Otm  Latin  American  Errors 

JtjLY  16,  1969, 
To  the  E^crroR: 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  U.S.  military  mis- 
sions as  "seconds"  to  the  fighters  in  that 
bloody  and  useless  contest  in  the  Salva- 
doran-Honduran  forests. 

The  missions  should  not  be  In  either 
country.  With  transient  encouragement  from 
Dean  Rusk,  I  urged  our  Government  in  1963 
and  1964  to  phase  out  our  ridiculously  large 
missions  in  El  Salvador.  (We  had  more  men 
in  our  air  mission  than  there  were  fliers  in 
the  Salvadoran  Air  Force.) 

The  Secretary  was  getting  too  busy  with 
other  problems  and  he  left  my  plea  to  depu- 
Ues.  One  of  these  said:  "I  agree  with  >-ou.  but 
we  can't  do  anj^thing.  You  have  annoyed  the 
Pentagon  by  making  the  suggestion." 

A  many-starred  general  was  sent  to  "nego- 
tiate "  with  me.  After  several  days,  he  con- 
sented to  cut  back  two  out  of  about  forty 
positions,  but  not  until  the  end  of  the  tours 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION, RECONSTRUCTION, 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE 
ALASKA   HIGHWAY 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of 
several  of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
improvement  of  the  Alaska  Highway. 

Several  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  have  just  re- 
turned from  hearings  in  Montana  and 
Alaska  where  we  received  testimony 
from  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  Alaska  Highway.  The  support  for 
paving  was  so  overwhelming  that  I  am 
convinced  of  the  urgent  need  to  com- 
mence work  immediately. 

For  my  colleagues,  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  Alaska  Highway,  its  pres- 
ent total  length  is  1,525  miles,  and  it 
stretches  from  Dawson  Creek,  British 
Columbia,  Canada  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
Only  383  miles  of  this  1.525  are  paved. 
The  greatest  percentage  of  the  highway 
is  a  gravel-soil  base  causing  hardships 
either  from  extreme  dust  or  from  com- 
plete erosion  and  slippage. 

The  highway  from  Dawson  Creek 
winds  southward  through  the  metropoli- 
tan centers  of  our  northern  neighbor. 
Both  the  provincial  government  seat  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  the  oil  capital — 
Calgary,  Alberta,  are  serviced  by  this 
highway,  and  are  linked  to  the  "Electric 
City" — Great  Palls,  Mont.,  with  the  road 
terminating  at  the  intersection  of  In- 
terstates  90  and  15,  near  Butte,  Mont. 

I  would  like  to  take  time  to  give  you  a 
little  history  about  the  Alaska  Highway, 
not  a  new  concept  in  the  short  span  of 
years  we  have  been  on  this  continent. 
Even  before  the  United  States  had  ac- 
quired the  "Folly"  of  Alaska  from  the 
Czar  in  1867.  a  plan  was  formulated — the 
Gilpin  plan — proposing  a  railway  to 
Alaska  and  across  the  Bering  Straits  to 
Siberia  as  part  of  a  worldwide  rail  sys- 
tem. The  year  was  1849.  With  the  adverse 
reaction  to  the  purchase  to  Alaska,  it 
would  take  more  than  20  years  from  the 
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date  of  purchase  before  Congress  would 
dare  inaugurate  legislation  suggesting  a 
route  to  Alaska.  Once  again  the  idea  was 
a  railroad.  The  Senate  passed  on  April 
19,  1886,  a  bill  requiring  a  study  of  a 
rail  route  between  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Japan.  This  was  about  as 
popular  as  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by 
Seward. 

The  thoughts  about  railways  for  the 
next  few  decades  turned  to  an  east- 
west  direction,  and  so  the  dream  of  a  link 
with  the  great  frontier  of  the  North  was 
to  lie  dormant  for  more  than  50  years 
until  the  military  needs  of  this  Nation 
revitalized  discussion  of  a  route  to 
Alaska. 

The  gold  rush,  the  fisheries,  and 
World  War  I  drove  home  the  need  for 
some  type  of  land  route  to  the  North. 
Finally  in  1933,  Congress  for  the  first 
time  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  report  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  from  Seattle  to  Pair- 
banks.  Ten  years  would  pass  with  the 
commencement  of  World  War  n  before 
Congress  would  again  consider  the  high- 
way. In  1942.  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
surveyed  a  route  for  a  railroad  to  Fair- 
banks. However,  this  was  abandoned 
after  the  decision  was  made  in  the  same 
year  to  build  the  Alaska  Highway.  On 
February  26,  1942,  the  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defense  recommended  that  the 
highway  be  built.  The  route  followed 
a  system  of  airfields.  The  road  was  built 
and  remains  in  practically  the  same  con- 
dition, providing  a  miserable  trip  north 
for  commerce  and  tourists. 

Since  the  war,  a  1950  railway  study 
was  once  again  urged,  but  refused  by 
the  Canadians  as  unnecessary.  Not  until 
the  sixties  did  any  real  enthusiasm  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way appear. 

In  1961,  the  BatteUe  Memorial  Insti- 
tute presented  a  report  on  the  transporta- 
tion requirements  for  the  growth  of 
Northwest  North  America.  In  its  study, 
the  paving  of  the  Alaska  Highway  is 
strongly  urged.  Subsequently  there  have 
been  other  studies  particularly  designed 
to  determine  the  cost-benefit  ratio  and 
need  for  paving  the  Alaska  Highway. 
Most  notable  and  infamous  of  these  is 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  report 
of  1966.  This  one  report  which  hinted 
that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  was  not  satis- 
factory tui-ned  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment against  any  further  consideration 
of  the  project.  I  agree,  the  immediate 
ratio  is  not  encouraging,  but  the  projec- 
tion— especially  with  the  growth  of 
Alaska  and  her  oil  fields— is  the  growth 
and  net  return  criteria  that  I  rely  on. 

With  the  election  of  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Trudeau.  I  am  hopeful  that  he 
will  be  receptive  to  reconsideration  of 
developing  this  highway,  and  for  that 
reason  Chairman  Kluczynski  agreed  to 
conduct  hearings  along  the  proposed 
route  to  gain  firsthand  insight  into  the 
problems  that  face  us. 

Last  year  I  introduced  H.R.  2124.  re- 
questing the  paving  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way. For  the  first  time  we  had  hearings 
on  this  matter,  and  as  a  result,  my  col- 
leagues consented  to  travel  to  Montana. 
Canada,  and  Alaska  last  month.  Today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  once  again  call- 
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Ing  for  the  paving  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way. 

Alaska,  western  Canada,  and  the  great 
Inland  Empire  of  the  Northwest  are 
linked  economically,  socially,  and  geo- 
graphically. But  our  commerce  links,  es- 
pecially north  and  south,  are  very  poor. 
Certainly,  the  railways  have  opened  up 
our  vast  expanses,  but  only  for  east-west 
traflQc.  This  is  the  case  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  What  we  need 
now,  before  it  is  too  late,  is  a  north- 
south  route. 

I  could  ramble  on  for  hours  about  the 
rationale  of  why  we  should  pave  the 
Alaska  Highway,  but  I  will  only  take  time 
now  to  say  that  we  need  this  route  for 
commerce,  for  defense,  and  for  tourism. 
The  commerce  to  the  north  now  is  so 
risky  that  prices  on  the  receiving  end 
are  often  twice  those  in  the  Continental 
United  States.  A  yearlong,  modem  high- 
way would  do  a  great  deal  to  alleviate 
this  situation. 

Our  49th  State  is  of  strategic  militarj' 
importance.  Because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  early  warning  systems. 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  missile 
bases  and  tracking  systems  in  Alaska 
are  our  first  line  of  defense.  Yet,  our  only 
means  of  speedy  communication  is  by 
air  and  water.  This  is  hardly  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  in  time  of  war. 

Alaska  and  the  Northwest  have  re- 
ceived a  great  influx  of  tourists  in  recent 
years.  The  last  escapist  retreat  on  our 
continent  has  the  capacity  to  receive 
even  more  people,  if  they  could  travel 
comfortably  to  its  great  expanses.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  in 
Continental  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  travel  conditions  in 
the  North.  The  Alaska  Highway  goes 
through  areas  of  very  low  rainfall  and 
low  snowfall,  and  has  few  natural  haz- 
ards to  travel.  Modern  technology  has 
overcome  the  technical  problems  of 
working  in  areas  of  continued  low  tem- 
peratures and  this  is  a  relatively  minor 
hazard  for  motor  vehicles.  This  inland 
route  has  generally  easy  grades,  a  low 
profile  with  low  passes,  and  is  relatively 
inexpensive  route  for  trucking. 

Of  Montana's  total  tourist  traffic  dur- 
ing 1963-64.  more  than  50.000  visitors 
stated  they  had  Alaska  as  their  destina- 
tion. And  even  though  the  Stanford  re- 
port was  adverse  to  paving  of  the  high- 
way, it  projected  an  estimated  15  percent 
per  year  growth  in  traffic  after  comple- 
tion of  the  highway. 

Our  subcommittee  has  returned  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  need  for  this 
project.  It  has  been  more  than  25  years 
since  this  highway  was  constructed,  with 
little  if  any  improvements.  The  North- 
west is  a  growing,  vital  area  with  oil  in 
its  veins,  gold  in  its  teeth,  and  lumber  as 
its  backbone.  To  share  this  wealth,  and 
to  in  turn  bring  much  needed  commerce 
from  the  industrial  States  of  the  Con- 
tinental United  States,  we  must  have  a 
land  link  easily  accessible,  safe,  and 
open  all  year. 

Today,  we  returned  man  from  a  safe 
and  speedy  trip  to  the  moon,  tomorrow 
let  us  give  him  a  safe  and  speedy  highway 
to  Alaska. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
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A  Bill  To  Amekd  Titli:  23,  Unitsd  States 
Code,  To  Designate  the  Alaska  Highway, 
AND  To  Authorize  Constbuction,  Recon- 
stbttcnon,  and  improvement  of  part  of 
Such  Highway.  Including  a  Connecting 
Highway 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  (a) 
Chapter  2  of  Title  23.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereoX  tbe 
following  new  section: 
"{  215.  Alaska  Highway. 

"(a)  A  highway  between  Butte.  Montana, 
through  Canada  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  the 
exact  route  which  shall  be  determined  as 
provided  In  this  section,  is  hereby  designated 
as  the  Alaska  Highway. 

■■(b)  The  route  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  Butte.  Montana,  to  the  border  between 
Montana  and  Canada  shall  follow  the  pres- 
ently designated  route  of  Interstate  Route 
15.  through  Great  Falls,  Montana,  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  route  designated  in  "d" 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  route  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
within  Alaska  shall  be  along  that  highway 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  between  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  and  the 
border  between  Alaiska  and  Canada,  which 
highway  prior  to  such  date  was  also  known 
as  the  Alaska  Highway. 

"(d)  The  route  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
within  Canada  shall  be  as  follows: 

"'(1)  from  the  border  between  Canada 
and  Montana  to  Dawson  Creek.  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  route  shall  be  designated  by  the 
government  of  Canada  along  existing  paved 
highways  so  as  to  connect  with  the  tinlted 
States  section  of  the  Alaska  Highway  in 
Montana;  and 

"'(2)  from  Dawson  Creek,  British  Colum- 
bia, to  the  border  of  Canada  and  Alaska  the 
route  shall  be  generally  along  the  highway 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  between  such  points,  which  highway 
prior  to  such  date  was  also  known  as  the 
Alaska  Highway." 

"(et  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  government  of  Canada  in  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Highway  within  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country  (including  a  connect- 
ing highway  to  Haines.  Alaska)  between 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  and  the 
border  between  Alaska  and  Canada. 

"(f)  There  shall  be  no  expenditure  of  any 
funds  authorized  by  this  section  until  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
shall  have  entered  into  an  agreement  provid- 
ing, in  part,  that  the  government  of  Can- 
ada— 

"  ■(I)  will  pay  its  equitable  portion  of  all 
costs  of  the  construction,  reconstruction,  and 
Improvement  authorized  by  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  of  the  Alaska  Highway  (In- 
cluding the  connecting  highway  to  Haines, 
Alaska)  within  Its  borders; 

"'  (2)  will  provide,  without  participation 
of  funds  authorized  in  this  section,  all  nec- 
essary rights-of-way  for  the  construction 
authorized  by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  (including  the  con- 
necting highway  to  Haines,  Alaska)  within 
its  borders,  which  shall  forever  be  held  In- 
violate as  a  part  of  the  highway  for  public 
use: 

"'(3)  will  not  impose  any  highway  toll, 
or  permit  any  such  toll  to  be  charged,  for 
use  by  vehicles  or  persons  of  any  portion 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  (Including  the  con- 
necting highway  to  Haines,  Alaska)  within 
Its  borders; 

"'(4;  will  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  fee,  tax,  or  other  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  Alaska  Highway  (including 
the  connecting  highway  to  Haines,  Alaska) 
by  vehicles  or  persons  of  the  United  States 
that  does  not  apply  equally  to  vehicles  or 
persons  of  such  country; 

"■(5)  will  grant  reciprocal  recognition  of 
vehicle  registration  and  drivers  licenses;  and 
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'"(6)  will  provide  for  the  year-round 
maintenance  of  the  Alaska  Highway  (In- 
cluding the  connecting  highway  to  Haines, 
Alaska)  within  its  borders,  Including  snow 
removal,  after  Its  completion  In  condition 
adequately  to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic'  " 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"215.  Alaska  Highway." 


TESTIMONY  ON  BEHALF  OF  FUND- 
ING THE  FIRE  RESEARCH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  BY  CHIEF  EDWARD 
A.  BEADLE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  continuing  problems 
that  confront  the  people  back  home  is 
adequate  protection  from  the  dangers  of 
fire.  In  recognition  of  that  problem,  Fire 
Chief  Edward  A.  Beadle  of  Union  City. 
N.J..  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  funding  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Chief 
Beadle  for  many  years.  He  is  not  only 
respected  and  honored  in  his  community, 
but  within  his  profession  as  well.  He  has 
been  fighting  fires  for  over  34  years  and 
has  been  fire  chief  in  Union  City  for  the 
last  10.  Chief  Beadle  has  served  as  head 
of  the  Eastern  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs 
and,  in  1968.  was  elected  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 

Because  fire  protection  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  all  of  our  citizens.  I 
would  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
consider  the  testimony  of  Chief  Beadle 
and  at  this  time  I  include  that  testimony 
in  the  Record: 

Testimony  op  ChieIf  Edward  A.  Beadle 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  Ed'ward  A.  Beadle,  chief  of 
Union  City.  N.J.,  Pire  Department,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs  with  a  membership  of  well  over  7,000. 

We  are  here  to  testify  in  behaU  of  fund- 
ing the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  in  order 
to  implement  both  title  I  and  title  II  of  the 
act. 

We  believe  the  Department  oi  Commerce, 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  Are 
safety  for  the  people  of  this  country  and  at 
the  same  time  assist  the  24.000  local  fire  de- 
partments improve  their  operations. 

While  there  are  many  avenues  which  can 
be  taken  to  initiate  such  action,  we  call  your 
attention  to  the  report  entitled  '■Wingspread 
Conference  on  FMre  Service  Administration, 
Education  and  Research."  While  this  was  the 
work  of  an  ad  hoc  committee,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs  as  an  official  position  and  does 
spell  out  12  significant  areas  we  believe  re- 
quire serious  consideration. 

The  language  and  terminology  employed 
in  the  report  cover  broad  areas  of  concern 
to  the  fire  service  and  encomf>ass  action  we 
believe  is  required  to  meet  the  needs.  Inde- 
r>endent  organizations  have  exhausted  their 
available  resources  in  attempting  to  meet 
the  challenge.  The  Federal  Government  can 
assist  through  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  in  the  following  manner : 
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1.  Through  significant  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  research  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  can  assist  the  fire  service  to  meet 
the  objective  spelled  out  In  points  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  of  the  Wingspread  report  covering  de- 
mands on  the  fire  service  due  to  social  and 
technical  changes  in  our  way  of  life,  public 
complacency  toward  loss  of  life  and  property-, 
communications  with  the  public  behavioral 
patterns,  and  assisting  in  establishing  cri- 
teria for  public  fire  protection. 

2.  By  establishment  of  a  high  level  train- 
ing academy  for  the  fire  service  to  assist  In 
upgrading  the  professional  standing  of  the 
fire  service  members,  in  conjunction  with 
presently  develojrtng  college  level  education 
and  by  supplementing  existing  local  level 
training. 

In  addition,  the  implementation  of  title  II 
of  the  act  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  which  can  define  areas  of  nec- 
essary action  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  By  bringing  together  persons  of 
prestige  such  as  Members  of  Congress  and 
representative  fire  protection  authorities 
from  all  sections  of  this  country,  we  believe 
that  the  people  can  be  made  aware  of  the 
areas  of  concern  and  the  necessary  action 
required  to  meet  the  needs  for  the  welfare 
of  our  communities  and  our  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
this  association  has  supported  the  necessary 
action  required,  over  a  period  of  some  8  years, 
which  led  to  the  culmination  of  legislation 
In  1968  from  which  came  this  act.  In  all  this 
time  we  have  worked  cooperatively  with  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters, 
AFL-CIO  in  an  effort  to  get  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  the  many  problem  areas  that  exist  In 
fire  protection  and  to  swing  the  weight 
of  the  Federal  Government  behind  the  efforts 
to  find  solutions. 

One  Is  prompted  to  ask.  "Are  we  losing  the 
fight  against  flre?"  But  even  more  frighten- 
ing to  us  is  the  life  safety  factor. 

In  our  great  country,  boasting  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world,  we  m'ust  also 
realize  that  we  have  the  poorest  flre  record 
of  any  major  nation.  It  is  shocking  that  our 
per  capita  death  rate  from  flre  Is  twice  that 
of  Canada,  four  times  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  six  and  one-half  times  that  of 
Japan. 

In  1968.  loss  of  life  In  fires  numbered  over 
12,000  men,  women,  and  children,  and  statis- 
tics Indicate  that  for  every  death,  there  are 
about  200  Injuries  and  disfigurements  from 
flre.  That's  over  2  million  people  directly  af- 
fected by  the  physical  tragedies  of  fire. 

We  In  the  Flre  Service,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  against  these 
grim  statistics,  have  long  cried  out  for  more 
public  concern. 

We  were  pleased  when  the  Flre  Research 
and  Safety  Act  became  law.  However,  we 
know  that  unless  funds  are  made  available  to 
provide  effective  action  under  both  title  I 
and  title  II.  little  good  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

May  we  thank  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore this  august  body  this  morning. 

Mr.  Rodney.  Thank  you,  Chief  Beadle,  for 
a  highly  interesting  and  informative  state- 
ment. 


REDS    WILL    ATTEMPT    TO    PROFIT 
FROM  NIXON'S  VISIT  TO  RUMANIA 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article,  appearing  in  the  Copley 
newspapers,  by  Dumitru  Danielopol.  with 
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reference  to  President  Nixon's  forthcom- 
ing visit  to  Rumania.  Mr.  Danielopol  is  a 
former  Rumanian  banker,  economist, 
and  diplomat.  He  was  Secretary  General 
to  the  Economic  Delegation  at  the  Pans 
Peace  Conference  In  1946,  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Rumanians  have  used  the 
western  newsmen  to  perpetrate  a  hoax 
which  will  help  them  to  get  credits. 

The  article  follows : 
Reds  Will  Attempt  To  Profit  From  Nixon's 
Visit  to  Rumania 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington — At  a  recent  press  confer- 
ence, Romanian  Ambassador  Cornelius  Bog- 
dan  refused  to  discuss  the  agenda  of  the 
Bucharest  talks  between  President  Nixon  and 
Nicolae  Ceausescu. 

But  It's  not  difficult  to  predict  Romania's 
strategy.  The  Reds  wUl  try  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  visit  and  give  as  little  as  possible. 

Ceausescu  is  likely  to  tell  President  Nixon 
that  Romania  Intends  to  pursue  an  Inde- 
pendent foreign  policy.  That  It  would  like  to 
be  another  Yugoslavia. 

To  achieve  this,  he'll  say,  Romania  needs  to 
become  economically  Independent  from  the 
Soviet  COMECON  and  the  only  way  this  can 
happen  is  if  it  gets  help  from  the  West, 
especially  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  hints  that  Bucharest  might 
honor  Romanian  treasury  bonds  owed  to 
American  holders  and  unredeemed  since 
World  War  11. 

Ceausescu  will  express  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  grant  Romania  "most 
favored  nation"  trade  status  which  would 
permit  more  Romanian  goods  to  be  imported 
into  the  U.S. 

But  Ceausescu  will  not  offer  to  use  his  dol- 
lars to  purchase  American  goods.  He  will  ask 
long-term  credits  with  guarantees  from  the 
Export -Import  Bank. 

Romania  being  an  independent  country. 
Ceausescu  will  say.  he  cannot  accept  political 
strings  to  such  assistance.  He  will  argue  that 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Russia  and  its 
basic  Communist  tenets,  Romania  cannot.  In 
fact,  become  completely  neutral  but  will  have 
to  remain  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

No  Internal  liberalization  is  possible,  he 
win  say,  because  it  would  give  the  Russians 
a  chance  to  subvert  his  regime.  He  will  point 
to  Czechoslovakia. 

What  Ceausescu  will  not  tell  Mr.  Nixon  is: 

(1)  How  much  of  the  Romanian  "inde- 
pendent" attitude  has  been  adopted  with  the 
approval  and  even  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Kremlin. 

(Some  Kremlinologlsts  distrust  Ceausescu 's 
■■independence."  They  say  that  it  suits  the 
Russians  that  Romania,  a  country  of  Latin 
origin,  should  play  such  a  role  with  a  view 
of  convincing  some  Latin  American  countries 
that  \inder  communism,  independence  Is  pos- 
sible. 

(2)  That  Romania  Is  In  dire  economic 
straits.  Her  economy  is  near  bankruptcy — 
despite  glowing  reports  published  in  Bu- 
charest and  parroted  in  some  Westerii  pub- 
lications. 

(3)  That  he  is  head  over  heels  In  debt  to 
many  Western  nations  including  Western 
Germany,  without  any  hope  of  becoming 
solvent. 

( 4 )  That  the  "most  favored  nation"  clause 
will  make  very  little  difference  to  the  Ro- 
manian economy  because  he  has  few  goods 
acceptable  to  the  sophisticated  American 
market. 

(5)  That  Romania  Is  already  over-indus- 
trialized in  relation  to  Its  shrinking  internal 
market.  That  she  therefore  produces  mostly 
for  expert  and  her  products  can't  compete. 
Some  are  sold  at  bargain  prices  tis  much  as 
50  per  cent  below  coef . 

Ceausescu  also  -will  not  mention  that  while 
Romanian  food  products  are  offered  for  sale 
abroad   the  Romaman  people  go   for  weeks 
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without  eggs.  meat,  bacon  and  even  onions. 
He  won't  rwnlnd  the  President  that  Ro- 
manian canned  goods  shipped  to  Canada  for 
the  United  States  have  been  turned  back  by 
American  health  authorities  because  they 
were  Judged  a  hazard  to  public  health. 

Shoddy  textile  products  shipped  to  Austria 
have  been  refused  even  by  poor  peasants  In 
Austrian  mountain  villages.  About  90  per 
cent  of  a  recent  shipment  remains  unsold. 

Nor  will  Ceaxisescu  mention  that  the  much 
ballyhooed  tourist  traffic  to  Romania  Is  In 
fact  a  deficit  operation.  In  order  to  attract 
hard  cash  customers  from  the  West  he  has  to 
offer  bargain  prices  which  In  some  cases 
represent  a  50  per  cent  loss  per  tourist. 

Who  makes  up  the  deficit?  The  Romanian 
people  naturally. 

oine  can  go  on  and  on. 

The  Pr-wldent  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
I'act  that  Romania — one  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries of  Europe  before  the  war — Is  virtually 
another  Cuba. 

If  Ceausescu  Is  trjrtng  to  emulate  Yugo- 
slavia politically,  he  must  also  do  so  eco- 
nomically. He  must  give  peasants,  workers 
and  entrepreneurs  the  Incentive  to  produce 
and  the  necessary  purchasing  power  to  buy 
the  products. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years 
ago.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  com- 
menting on  the  Nation's  physical  fitness, 
made  the  following  observation: 

Despite  the  ease  and  convenience  of  mod- 
ern life,  the  crucial  task  of  o\u-  times  de- 
mands as  much  strength  and  stamina  as 
in  the  past.  Physical  fitness  Is.  therefore, 
a  matter  of  national  concern.  It  should 
also  be  a  matter  of  personal  concern  for 
every  citizen.  People  who  spend  some  leisure 
time  In  vigorous  and  enjoyable  activities  are 
far  more  likely  to  lead  long,  productive  lives 
than  those  who  confuse  lelsxire  with  lazi- 
ness. More  and  more,  we  are  coming  to  rec- 
ognize that  physical  fitness  In  the  young  Is 
the  best  Insurance  against  Infirmity  and  en- 
forced Idleness  In  old  age. 

Our  former  President  thus  gave  elo- 
quent expression  to  the  growing  aware- 
ness among  Americans,  particularly  over 
the  past  decade,  that  physical  fitness  Is 
vital  to  general  well-being. 

This  awareness  has  given  rise  to  the 
development  of  facilities  that  are  geared 
to  meet  and  help  the  physical  fitness 
needs  of  our  citizens — facilities  which 
are  indeed  performing  a  service  to  the 
community  because  of  their  emphasis 
on  the  relationship  of  fitness  to  overall 
good  health. 

A  leader  in  this  burgeoning  field  are 
the  Holiday  Universal,  Inc.  physical  fit- 
ness and  recreational  centers,  whose 
services  Include  fully  supervised  individ- 
ual exercise  programs  and  modern  physi- 
cal fitness  departments  for  men  and 
women. 

Holiday  Universal.  Inc.,  based  in  Balti- 
more, currently  owns  and  manages 
health  and  recreational  centers  in  Balti- 
more, Washington.  D.C..  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York. 

Holiday  Universal's  15th  center  will  be 
dedicated  on  July  30  by  business  and 
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community  leaders  who  will  gather  for 
the  public  opening  of  the  modernistic 
facility  in  West  Hempstead.  N.Y. 

This  organization's  achievements  in 
fostering  improved  physical  fitness 
among  thousands  of  i>eople  are  a  refiec- 
tlen  of  the  dedicated  efforts  of  its  presi- 
dent and  director.  Prank  Bond.  The 
organization's  vice  president,  Jack  Lip- 
sky,  has  been  the  trainer  of  the  U.S. 
Weight  Lifting  Team  for  many  years. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Bond's  proven  and  suc- 
cessful methods  to  attain  physical  fit- 
ness have  won  him  wide  acclaim.  He  has 
been  honored  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  establishing  physical  fitness  and  ex- 
ercise programs  for  the  State  Police.  The 
city  of  Baltimore  has  paid  him  similar 
accolades  for  creating  such  programs  for 
that  community. 

Through  the  years,  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers have  constantly  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  physical  fitness,  and  have  sought 
to  set  an  example  for  our  citizens  by  per- 
sonal participation  in  sports  and  in  vari- 
ous fitness  programs. 

This  is  why  I  believe  It  is  noteworthy 
to  point  out  that  among  those  who  hold 
a  membership  card  to  Holiday  Centers  is 
President  Richard  Nixon. 

Recently,  Charles  B.  Wilkinson,  spe- 
cial consultant  to  the  President,  wrote 
Mr.  Bond  to  express  Mr.  Nixon's  appre- 
ciation for  the  membership  card. 

Mr  Wilkinson  went  on  to  say  that:_ 

The  problem  of  maintaining  physical  fit- 
ness in  an  Increasingly  technological  so- 
ciety is  of  concern  to  all  citizens.  Your 
organization  Is  a  positive  asset  In  this 
regard. 

In  light  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Holiday  Universal  health  and  recrea- 
tional centers,  this  Is  Indeed  a  well-de- 
served tribute. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or  DXLAWARK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  16,  1969 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  1969  is  a  most  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  to  reaffirm  their  commit- 
ment that  the  people  in  Communist 
bondage  shall  some  day  enjoy  freedom. 
This  will  not  come  as  the  result  of  cata- 
strophic armed  conflict  but,  rather,  be- 
cause of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  de- 
mocracy and  individual  freedom. 

Mankind's  struggle  toward  liberty  has 
endured  for  thousands  of  years;  it  con- 
tinues today  around  the  world.  Modem 
technology  has  endowed  oppressors  with 
the  military  might  and  the  means  of 
political  control  to  hold  captive  vast 
numbers  of  people.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  brutal  Soviet  action  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Only  this  week,  the  Russian  peo- 
ple were  denied  by  their  government  the 
wonder  of  seeing  man's  first  step  on  the 
moon  as  it  happened.  While  the  Kremlin 
released  word  of  the  event  to  its  people, 
people  on  the  Chinese  mainland  remain 
Ignorant  because  the  government  con- 
tinues its  suppression  of  the  truth. 


In  spite  of  the  denials  of  the  turned- 
off  elements  of  our  society,  it  is  the 
American  revolution — the  Ideals  that  In- 
spired it — that  today  inspires  national 
drives  for  Independence  and  liberty. 
Some  men,  some  systems  of  government, 
have  corrupted  the  ideal  of  freedcwn  and 
turned  it  to  their  personal  power  and  en- 
richment. But,  they  will  not  last,  for  his- 
tory shows  that  the  people  and  their  de- 
sire for  freedom  will  sooner  or  later  pre- 
vail. 

The  signs  that  the  Communist  mono- 
lith is  crumbling  are  unmistakable.  But, 
it  is  premature  to  believe  that  dictator- 
ships and  totalitarian  governments  will 
soon  or  easily  surrender  their  power. 
Neither  is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  Communist  ideological  hatred  of 
Western  democracies  and  their  eco- 
nomic-political systems  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Having  endured  alternate  periods 
of  "thaw  "  and  "freeze"  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviets,  we  should  look  hard  at 
today's  cordiality,  hopeful  that  It  will 
last,  but  maintaining  realistic  skepticism. 

The  realities  of  the  modem  age  dictate 
that  nations  do  their  utmost  to  avoid 
ultimate  catastrophe,  all  out  nuclear  war. 
It  Is  In  our  national  interest  to  ease  Inter- 
national tensions  and  to  channel  na- 
tional rivalries  toward  more  constructive 
ends. 

American  society  is  not  perfect.  Many 
of  the  criticisms  voiced  about  our  society 
are  valid.  But  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion, we  are  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems  and  to  overcome  them 
within  the  context  of  our  national  expe- 
rience and  in  a  manner  that  preserves 
personal  freedom.  In  spite  of  our  prob- 
lems, then,  this  coimtry  can  serve  as  an 
example  of  a  nation  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge  Its  shortcomings  and  to  undertake 
to  solve  them.  As  we  in  this  country  move 
forward  toward  perfecting  our  own  free- 
doms, we  shall  continue  to  lend  our  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  people 
around  the  world  who  work  for  the  same 
cause. 


UNDERESTIMATING  THE  FARM 
PROGRAM 


July  2Jk,  1969 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray 
Pierce  of  the  High  Plains  Journal,  one  of 
our  Nation's  leading  agriculture  publica- 
tions, recently  wrote  an  editorial  that  I 
think  should  be  required  reading  for  all 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  article  is  based  primarily  upon  a 
most  unpleasant  fact.  The  American 
farmer  is  being  driven  Into  poverty. 
Caught  between  low  prices  for  his  prod- 
ucts and  Inflated  prices  for  the  things  he 
must  buy,  the  farmer  Is  In  a  most  desper- 
ate condition. 

Faced  with  this  unpleasant  reality,  the 
farmer  turns  to  Washington  for  help  only 
to  discover  Washington  is  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

While  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  cities 
is  very  real  and  demands  immediate  at- 


tention we  should  at  least  take  a  com- 
monsense  look  at  the  plight  of  the  man 
whose  job  it  is  to  feed  America.  I  am  sure 
within  the  depths  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  charts,  the  graphs,  the 
computers,  and.  most  important,  the 
planners  have  already  determined  what 
constitutes  an  efficient  and  accepted  farm 
operation.  What  they  have  not  computed 
is  the  simple  fact  the  American  farmer  is 
a  human  being  tired  of  being  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ray  Pierce's  article  sums 
up  the  frustrations  of  the  farmer  very 
well  and  it  is  written  in  language  every 
bureaucrat  should  be  able  to  understand. 
So  that  my  urban  colleagues  will  have 
the  opportvmlty  to  truly  gage  the  think- 
ing of  rural  America.  I  include  these  re- 
marks and  the  article  by  Mr.  Pierce  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
The  article  follows: 


I  Prom    the    High    Plains    Journal,    July    21. 
1969] 

UNDERESTIMATING     THE     FARM     PROGRAM     AND 

Its  Effect  May  Lead  to  PtJRTHEB  Up- 
heaval IN  Economic  STRTTcrtJRE 
We  keep  receiving  rather  disturbing  re- 
ports from  the  Washington  scene— from  peo- 
ple back  from  Washington,  from  conversa- 
tions with  people  in  Washington,  and  from 
observers.  We  feel  that  the  administration^ 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  stair 
members  both  In  Congress  and  In  the  de- 
partments of  the  federal  government  are 
underestimating  the  farm  program,  the  tam- 
per of  the  American  farmers,  and  the  efTect 
that  continuation  of  that  farm  program  may 
have  on  the  national  economy. 

At  the  present  time  everything  has  a  ten- 
dency to  slide  away  like  a  house  on  a  CaU- 
fornla  hill  Into  the  slough  of  the  poverty 
nrogram.  Even  the  moon  shot  had  back- 
ground noises  about  spending  all  that  money 
to  go  to  the  moon,  when  It  should  be  given 
to  poor  people. 

The  first  solid  consideration  of  the  farm 
program— m  connection  with  Congressman 
Bob  Poage's  bill,  which  ties  the  program  up 
with  his  pet  food  stamp  program— Is  ques- 
tioned. How  much,  for  instance  Is  it  In  ear- 
nest, and  how  much  Is  It  for  bedeviling  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

We  reported  on  the  trip  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture committee  touring  the  wheat  area, 
and  opined  that  contrary  to  all  the  noise 
being  raised  about  how  the  tour  was  con- 
ducted, the  Congressmen  received  some  new 
and  interesting  informatlcn  about  the  faroi 
program.  This  seems  to  be  so.  from  reports 
trickling  back. 

Apparently,  some  of  the  Information 
cleaned  by  our  Representatives  has  pene- 
trated the  Department  of  Agriculture  veil 
which  has  been  up  ever  since  Hardin  became 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  causing 
some  difficulty,  we  understand,  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  whose  pencil  pushers  bave  de- 
cided there  needs  to  be  a  16  per  cent  cutback 
m  wheat  acreage. 

Word  13  that  farmers  think  a  10  per  cent 
cut  in  wheat  acreage  Is  enough  and  that  16 
(24  also  was  suggested)  Is  too  high.  Ana 
this  word,  apparently,  has  been  relayed  t^ 
the  USDA,  and  taken  Into  consideration  in 
their  thinking. 

conclusion  to  make,  It  would  appear.  Is 
that  If  a  10  per  cent  cut  comes  out,  Secre- 
tary Hardin  wUl  have  won  a  round  witn 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Farmers  will  be 
able  to  see  how  well  SecreUry  Hardin  can 
represent  them. 

We  also  hear  rumblings  about  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement. 

Wheat  groups  are  concerned  because  other 
countries  have  been  able  to  manipulate  the 
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IGA  and  cut  their  prices  considerably  below 
prices  the  United  States  Is  required  to  ask 
for  our  wheat.  WTheat  groups  in  Washlnr^n 
asked  that  the  provisions  of  the  IGA  be  re- 
viewed, and  that  U.S.  wheat  be  kept  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  IGA  has  the  force  of  a  treaty,  and 
the  State  department  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  this  sort  of  thing.  The  State  de- 
partment has  been  a  thorn  In  the  side  of 
the  drive  to  Increase  exports,  In  any  case, 
because  wheat  has  been  used  in  Interna- 
tional relations,  and  many  leaders  are  con- 
vinced that  State  department  policies  will 
relegate  the  U.S.  to  the  position  of  residual 
supplier  m  the  world  wheat  market  w.th 
the  State  department  allowing  everything 
else  to  "go  first." 

If  there  la  an  overhaul  of  the  IGA,  as 
Congressman  Sebellus  has  suggested  In  the 
story  on  the  front  of  this  week's  Journal, 
vou  can  be  assured  that  Secretary  Hardin 
has  had  some  difficulty  with  the  State  de- 
partment before  It  was  achieved— and  If  It 
Is  not  overhauled,  that  the  Stete  department 
view  prevailed. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  planners  in 
Washington  who  predict,  for  one  thing,  that 
we'll  have  a  national  guaranteed  income  in 
10  years  can  see  the  effect  of  driving  wheat 
producers  out  of  the  fann  program  by  lim- 
iting payments  under  the  program  If  big 
producers  pull  out  and  plant  wheat  fence 
to  fence,  there  may  be  a  saving  on  federal 
expenditures  for  the  programs,  but  the  wheat 
farmers  will  sufTer  from  ruinous  low  prices 
because    of   the   excess   of   wheat   which    Is 

^'^There  Is  no  point  in  shrieking  about  a 
poverty  program  while  you  are  driving  an- 
other group  of  people  In  the  country  Into 
that  program. 

It  also  does  not  seem  that  the  planners  are 
taking  into  consideration  the  desperate 
condition  of  American  agriculture  caught 
between  low  prices  for  their  product  and 
inflated  prices  for  the  things  they  must  buy. 
One  observer  comments  that  this  may  be 
the  last  time  the  limitation  of  payments 
measure  Is  turned  down  by  Congress  The 
demand  Is  too  strong  from  city  constituen- 
cies We  feel  that  It  Is  of  utmost  importance 
that  these  city  groups  understand  the  hBX- 
galn  they  are  getting  In  food  now— that  the 
agricultural  producers  are  subsidizing  the 
consumer  through  their  low  prices— and 
that  a  fair  price  will  be  reached  (or  more 
than  a  fair  price)  If  they  continue  to  drive 
people  off  the  farms  and  ranches  until  agri- 
culture is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  can 
control  their  markets  by  themselves. 

We  have  seen  all  kinds  of  protests,  dem- 
onstrations, and  things  which  can  be  called 
nothing  but  Irresponsible  riots,  because  of 
demands  of  groups  on  our  government.  We 
believe  that  the  American  farmer  probably 
the  least  likely  of  all  American  groups  to 
indulge  m  such  behavior,  Is  close  to  follow- 
ing suit  If  he  is  Ignored  as  a  "safe  bet"  In 
national  legislation. 

American  farmers  don't  virant  to  be  re- 
trained for  city  Jobs— they  want  to  farm. 
And  If  the  estimate  of  needs  for  food  in  the 
world  are  valid,  we  had  better  see  to  It  that 
he  does  farm  and  that  his  production  Is 
marketed. 

If  we  read  the  signs  aright,  the  American 
farmer  is  In  no  temper  to  serve  at  the  whims 
of  bureaucrats  anywhere,  or  to  be  a  guinea 
Pie  for  unrealistic  program  experiments,  or 
to  be  shoved  down  the  priority  totem  pole 
below  the  poverty  program,  the  indigent,  the 
unemployable,  and  the  non-producers  he 
has  been  supporting  with  taxes  lo  these 
many  years. 

This  Is  no  time  for  underestimating 
American  agriculture. 
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CONGRESS  WARNED  ON  TAX 
REFORMS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 
Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  a  column  by 
David  Lawrence,  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  July  23.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  analyses  of  the 
entire  economy  of  the  Nation  that  I  have 
seen  for  some  time. 

I  have  been  disturbed  over  the  dally 
releases  of  the  happenings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  daily 
press  accounts  do  not  indicate  a  vocifer- 
ous minority  who  have  as  yet  not  taken 
flight  away  from  their  senses  and  who 
realize  that  tinkering  around  with  basic 
tax  problems  can  throw  this  Nation  into 
such  confusion  that  a  real  economic  de- 
pression can  be  triggered. 

These  sessions  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
ecutive "  but  one  side  of  the  story  seems 
to  get  'out  every  day.  which  leaves  an 
erroneous  impression  in  my  State  oi 
California  that  I  am  acquiescing  in  all 
of  these  decisions,  and  I  most  certainly 

am  not.  . .    ,  ,„.      ..  „ 

So  far  we  have  succeeded  in  klllmg  the 
municipal  bond  market,  and  In  removing 
the  incentive  for  philanthropy.  We  have 
staggered  the  petroleum  industry.  We 
have  nearly  wrecked  the  farm  operation 
and  have  killed  capital  operations  by 
eliminating  any  alternative  capital  gains 

tax 

-The  fine  hand  of  the  AFL-CIO  Is 
found  in  every  decision,  and  I,  for  one, 
am  not  ready  to  turn  the  tax  writing  oyer 
to  the  AFL-CIO.  I  am  anxious  for  tax 
reform  but  not  at  the  expense  of  eco- 
nomic sanity,  and  I  will  state  here  and 
now  that  I  will  file  a  most  vigorous  mi- 
nority report  and  oppose  the  bill  at  every 
step. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July 
23, 1969) 
CONGRESS  Warned  on   Tax  Reforms 
(By  David  LawTence) 
The  big  news  today  affecting  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  American  people  has  not  yet 
reached  Congress.  But  back  home  mill  ions 
of    taxpayers- both    Individuals    and    busi- 
nesses—find themselves  confused,  uncertain 
and  worried  about  so-called  "tax  reforms. 

If  Congress  extends  the  tax  surcharge 
which  has  been  in  effect,  this  would  not  dis- 
turb the  economy.  The  vague  innuendoes 
and  conti^dlctory  declarations,  however,  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  1°  Con- 
gress have  brought  a  state  of  uncertainty 
that  could  have  a  damaging  impact  Imme- 
diately on  business  and  on  employment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  public  doesn  t 
want  tax  reforms  that  are  proper  and  equi- 
table But  It  doesn't  want  to  see  laws  en- 
acted  that  will  upset  business  operations  and 
Planning  by  Individuals,  including  the  fu- 
ture of  estates  and  bequests  for  their  chll- 

"^Not  do  the  American  people  want  to  see 
local  taxes  throughout  the  country  sudden- 
Iv  Increased  because  Congress  may  have 
taken  away  the  tax  exemptions  now  per- 
mitted on  income  obtained  from  interest  on 
munlclpaJ  and  sUte  bonds. 
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Tax  regulations  are  Imbedded  so  deeply  In 
the  whole  economic  mechanism  that  if  Con- 
g^resfi  tampers  with  many  of  the  existing 
rates  and  rules,  it  can  only  result  In  panicky 
sales  of  property  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  taken  place.  Also,  real  estate  taxes  and 
perhaps  sales  taxes  will  have  to  be  raised  In 
almoet  every  state  of  the  union  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  for  local  projects  which  were 
previously  financed  by  money  borrowed  from 
the  general  public  by  the  states  and  cities. 
Plenty  of  concern  Is  being  exhibited  by 
colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  by 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  which 
have  been  dependent  upon  large  contribu- 
tions from  pjersons  of  middle  or  high  In- 
comes. For  the  government  to  require  higher 
tax  payments  than  before  will  merely  di- 
minish the  money  given  to  charity.  The  fu- 
ture value  of  lots  of  family  farms,  too.  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  changes  in  tax  rates 
on  what  are  known  as  capital  gains. 

Tax  toopholes  that  ought  to  be  closed  can, 
of  course,  be  found  in  present  laws.  But  It 
is  one  thing  to  correct  inequities  here  and 
there,  and  quite  another  to  institute  a  pro- 
gram of  "tax  reform"  which  changes  the 
basic  principles  of  the  existing  income  tax 
system.  To  tamper  with  the  capital  gains  tax, 
for  InsBBTice,  Is  a  risk  to  the  economy,  and 
may  erwourage  the  sale  of  property  that 
ought  to  be  held  for  long  term  investment. 
What  Is  back  of  all  the  demands  for  tax 
reform?  FYesumably  it  arises  from  a  public 
sentiment  which  favors  tax  relief  for  mlddle- 
and  lower-income  groups.  But  most  people, 
including  members  of  Congress,  will  be  sur- 
prised when  they  find  out  the  simple  truth — 
namely,  that  a  100  percent  tax  on  all  tax- 
able Incomes  over  $100,000  a  year  for  mar- 
ried couples,  and  over  $50,000  a  year  for 
single  persons,  would  produce  a  revenue  of 
only  $3  billion  a  year.  At  the  same  time,  this 
would  deprive  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  of  much  capital  that  is  used  to  build 
new  factories  and  provide  employment  for 
an  increasing  population.  Instead  of  curbing 
Inflation,  the  imposition  of  such  a  levy  could 
be  one  of  the  factors  that  would  bring  on 
a  serious  breakdown  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

What  Is  the  answer?  For  one  thing.  Con- 
gress should  extend  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge promptly.  Also,  if  It  is  going  to  enact 
any  tax  reforms,  they  should  be  adopted  in 
the  next  few  weeks  instead  of  allowing  the 
whole  matter  to  drift  for  many  months  while 
private  planning  Is  frustrated  and  proper- 
ties subject  to  the  capital-gains  tax  are 
dumped  on  the  market,  with  values  falling. 
There  Is,  to  be  sure,  a  need  for  tax  revi- 
sion. But  unless  the  Democratic  party,  which 
Is  In  control  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  can 
act  Immediately  to  let  the  people  know  how 
they  are  going  to  be  taxed  and  what  Is  to 
be  exempted,  the  United  States  may  find 
Itself  in  the  midst  of  a  recession  by  the  early 
part  of  1970.  if  not  by  the  autumn  of  this 
year.  The  responsibility  for  this  will  be 
placed  in  the  1970  elections  upon  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  not  on  the  administration. 
All  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one-third  of  the  Senate  will  be 
elected  next  year.  Unless  the  current  tactics 
of  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  are 
changed,  the  resentment  of  the  citizens  gen- 
erally will  be  apparent  in  the  heavy  vote 
cast  against  the  party  in  power. 


SOLON  WANTS  NEWSMEN  TO 
DISCLOSE  EARNINGS 
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Solon  Wants  NtwsMZN  To  Disclose 
Earninos 

Columbus,  Ohio. — The  minority  leader  In 
the  Ohio  Senate  has  suggested  that  news- 
paper reporters  covering  the  Ohio  Legislature 
should  be  required  to  disclose  their  annual 
earnings. 

Charles  J.  Carney.  Democrat,  of  Youngs- 
town,  said:  "I  am  convinced  that  most  re- 
pwrters  are  honest.  But  a  few  have  conflicts 
of  Interest  because  they  have  been  on  the 
payrolls  of  various  lobbyists." 

The  Senator  said  that,  under  his  proposal, 
members  of  the  press  corps  would  be  made 
ofBcers  of  the  court. 


July  2Jt,  1969 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  July  12  Editor  & 
Publisher  may  be  of  interest: 


THE  FLAG  WAVED  PROUDLY  IN 
THE  MORNING  LIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  faced,  al- 
most daily,  as  we  are,  with  examples  of 
flag  desecration  and  examples  of  disre- 
spect for  our  country  and  Its  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  a  general  lack  of  patriot- 
ism, it  is  very  refreshing  when  someone 
takes  the  opposite  stance  and  gives  a 
public  display  of  their  love  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  across  such  an  in- 
stance recently  when  reading  a  copy  of 
the  Midland  Cooperative,  a  publication 
going  to  more  than  180,000  families  in 
Minnesota,  Iowa.  Wisconsin,  and  North 
and  South  Dakota. 

The  editor,  Erick  Kendall,  came  to 
America  46  years  ago  as  a  15-year-old 
boy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  and  all  of  the  people  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record,  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Kendall  and  which, 
appropriately,  appeared  in  the  publica- 
tion just  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  editorial  follows : 
The  Flag  Waved  Pboudlt  in  the  Morning 
Light 
(By  Erick  Kendall) 
Foghorns  were   ululating  their   mournful 
song  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  March  morning 
as  the  S.S.  United  States  cautiously  entered 
the  New  York  Harbor.  "We  are  there,"  shouted 
a  fellow  immigrant,  shaking  the  15-year  old 
boy.  "We  are  In  America!" 

The  boy  Jumped  into  his  home  spun  suit, 
bashed  the  furry  Cossack  cap  on  his  head, 
and  followed  the  other  steerage  passengers  to 
the  upper  deck. 

Suddenly,  as  If  on  command  the  fog  lifted 
and  there  on  the  port  side  loomed  a  world 
famous  lady  with  her  torch  of  liberty,  and 
near  at  hand  the  star  spangled  banner  waved 
proudly  In  the  light  breeze,  its  red,  white 
and  blue  brilliantly  lit  by  the  early  morning 
sun. 

The  boy  removed  his  cap  and  broke  into 
a  happy,  triumphant  smile.  "Good  bye,  old 
world,"  he  thought.  "This  is  now  my  land, 
and  these  are  Its  symbols.  May  both  of  us 
have  luck." 

That  WM  46  years  ago  and  the  then  15- 
year  old,  now  this  elderly  editor,  has  been 
through  many  a  mill.  But  through  depres- 
sions and  doubts,  through  national  policies 
he  couldn't  agree  with,  through  periods  when 
his  seemingly  god-like  heroes  turned  out  to 
have  feet  of  clay,  he  has  never  completely  lost 
that  teen-aged  enthusiasm  for  America's 
symbols. 
There   have   been   times   when   his   faith 


wavered.  The  great  depression.  The  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy witch  hunts.  The  current  growing 
power  of  the  military  and  the  hopeless  muck 
of  its  Vietnam  quagmire.  But  the  rays  of  that 
long-ago  morning  sun  lighting  up  Old  Glory 
and  the  torch  of  liberty  have  always  been 
beacons  beconing  toward  the  perfectibility 
of  a  nation  and  its  citizens.  Beacons  to  light 
the  way  when  he  backed  away  from  dubious 
thoughts  and  questionable  associations. 

Question  policies?  Yes,  Criticize  corrupt  or 
mlsgrulded  leaders?  Of  course.  Sneer  at  "the 
establishment"  in  youthful.  Impatient  heat? 
Naturally.  Point  to  potentially  better  ways  of 
operating  our  economy  and  body  poUUc7 
That  is  a  duty  of  all  free  Americans.  But  to 
desecrate  our  flag?  Never! 

It  is  too  bad  indeed  that  the  Immature 
minds  who  desecrate  our  flag  and  the  in- 
stitutions for  which  it  stands  have  never 
shared  that  wonderful  moment  of  the  15- 
year  old — shared  that  exultant  thought  of 
a  steerage  passenger,  "this  is  my  land !" 


PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION 
DAY.  1969 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  17  years 
ago  today,  July  25,  a  constitution  unique 
in  all  the  annals  of  government  was  pro- 
claimed. On  that  day  Luis  Mufioz  Marin, 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  announced  the 
fulfillment  of  a  compact  between  his 
people  and  their  fellow  Americans  on  the 
mainland. 

A  semicolonial  area  had  evolved  from 
a  status  of  dependency  into  a  condition 
of  partnership  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Puerto  Rico  had  become  a  free 
Commonwealth  associated  with  the 
United  States,  and  henceforth  was  to  be 
fully  autonomous  in  local  aCairs.  Its 
dignity  as  a  self-governing  unit  within 
the  national  framework  could  be  reduced 
or  altered,  moreover,  only  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Fed- 
eral Governments. 

The  proclamation  confounded  those 
professional  critics  of  America  who  had 
propagated  the  myth  that  Puerto  Rico 
would  never  be  permitted  to  come  of  age. 

In  truth,  however,  this  lovely — if 
"stricken"— island  had  not  fit  the  classic 
colonial  mold  since  1917,  when  American 
citizenship  was  accorded  all  those  Puerto 
Ricans  who  desired  it.  Under  this  grant, 
any  Puerto  Rican  who  chose  American 
citizenship  could,  at  any  time,  migrate  to 
the  mainland  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  accruing  to  any  resident  of 
any  of  the  States. 

As  for  the  United  States  exploiting  the 
island  economically,  the  record  reveals 
the  precisely  opposite  practice.  Virtually 
devoid  of  natural  resources.  Puerto  Rico's 
economy  was  entirely  an  agrarian  one 
until  the  inception  of  "Operation  Boot- 
strap" in  the  1940's;  and  Washington 
was  generous  indeed  in  providing  as- 
sitance  to  the  Impoverished  islanders. 
From  1930  through  fiscal  1952  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gave  Puerto  Rico  a  total 
of  $591,671,582  in  direct  grants  and  Fed- 
eral aid  payments.  Certainly,  this 
largesse  does  not  reflect  imperialistic 
iniquity. 
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But  even  within  America's  own  terri- 
torial complex.  Puerto  Rico  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  norm.  The  Island  has  never 
been  granted  the  status  of  an  incorpo- 
rated territory,  which  means  that,  while 
it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  itis  not 
an  integral  part  of  this  countrj'.  This  is 
why  Puerto  Ricans  pay  no  Federal  in- 
come taxes. 

Nevertheless,  Puerto  Ricans  have  en- 
joyed since  1947  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  Governor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  denied 
such  a  right  untU  their  territories,  which 
were  incorporated,  became  States. 

Thus  the  unprejudiced  observer  must 
dismiss  any  allegation  of  exploitation 
with  regard  to  the  residents  of  our  Carib- 
bean Commonwealth,  The  Puerto  Ricans 
govern  themselves,  they  participate  m 
most  Federal  programs,  including  social 
security,  and  they  live  under  the  mantle 
that  protects  all  American  citizens— the 
American  flag— and  yet,  they  are  not 
subject  to  pay  taxes. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the 
Puerto  Ricans  live  on  a  one-way  street^ 
Their  sons  are  subject  to  military  duty 
in  America's  Armed  Forces  while  their 
own  voice  is  aU  but  silent  in  the  election 
of  national  officers  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  national  policies.  While  resident 
on  the  island,  they  are  denied  entrance 
into  the  electoral  college  and  their  only 
direct  influence  on  the  Congress  lies  in 
the  person  of  their  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, who  has  unlimited  right  to  talk 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  cannot  vote  in  either  Place. 

I  want  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Hon.  Jorge  L.  Cordova.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico,  who 
was  elected  to  serve  in  the  91st  Congress 
and  has  done  an  admirable  job  in  repre- 
senting his  people  since  coming  to  Con- 

gress.  T^ 

The  annual  observance  of  Puerto 
Rican  Constitution  Day  is  of  profound 
importance  in  at  least  two  major  re- 
spects. First,  the  constitution  spelled 
out  In  an  instrument  approved  by  the 
people  and  governments  of  both  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Puerto  Rico's  right  to  gov- 
ern Itself.  Its  provisions,  unlike  those  in 
an  act  formulated  by  Congress  alone, 
are  not.  in  all  probability,  subject  to 
unilateral  modiflcation.  The  Constitu- 
tion in  other  words,  is  a  compact,  or  a 
contract,  written  in  concrete. 

Secondly,  the  Constitution  represents 
to  a  proud  people  an  enlightened  affli- 
mation  of  freedom  and  self-government 
which  they  fashioned  entirely  on  their 
own-  Uncle  Sam  did  not  dictate  a  word 
and  'offered  no  patronizing  advice.  Cog- 
nizant that  they  are  masters  of  their 
own  destiny,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  been  inspired  to  write  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history 
of  man's  material  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment.   They    have    transformed    their 
"stricken  land'  into  a  showcase  of  de- 
mocracy in  action.  They  have  made  mag- 
nificent progress  in  erasing  the  pmch  of 
poverty  from  the  faces  of  the  ^oung  and 
in  smoothing  the  furrows  of  despair  that 
had  marred  the  faces  of  the  old.  And 
they  walk  with  pride  befitting  a  people 
who  have  lifted  themselves  by  their  own 


bootstraps  to  an  elevation  unattained  by 
the  citizens  of  any  other  country  in  all 
Latin  America. 

Mr    Speaker,   I  have    a   particularly 
warm  and  close  feeling  in  my  heart  for 
the  Puerto  Rican  people,  for  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  many  of  theni 
who  reside  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois.  They  have  made  valu- 
able contributions,  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  for  continuing 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  jom 
in  this  salute  to  Puerto  Rico  and  her 
people  on  the  occasion  of  Puerto  Rican 
Constitution  Day. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  L.  J.  SVERDRUP, 
AND  HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
NATION'S  SUCCESSFUL  MOON 
LANDING 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  people  and  hundreds  of 
different  companies  and  agencies  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  landing  of  our 
astronauts  on  the  moon.  But  as  General 
Ferguson  recently  said  in  a  public  ad- 
dress at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Ar- 
nold Engineering  Development  Center  s 
new  airfield: 

In  a  real  sense,  the  route  to  the  moon 
passes  through  TuUahoma,  Tennessee  and 
the  Arnold  Center 


Carrying  that  thought  a  little  further 
the  route  to  the  moon  ^so  passed 
through  the  little  vlHaie  of  SiUen  Nor- 
way back  in  January  of  1898.  It  was 
here  that  the  man  who  designed  the  gi- 
ant wind  tunnels  and  test  cells  at  Arnold 
Center,  which  figured  so  prominently  in 
the  development  of  the  ApoUo  vehicle, 

"*  EvenUially,  Leif  John  Sverdrup  found 
his  way  to  the  hills  of  Tennessee,  among 
the  people  whom  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent in  congress.  Since  his  life  and 
numerous  contributions  to  the  building 
of  this  Nation  are  important  and  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  place  in  the  Record  here- 
with a  few  of  the  facts  regarding  Gen- 
eral Sverdrup  and  the  great  company 
which  he  heads.  ,oia  onH 

He  came  to  this  country  in  1914  and 
4  years  later  became  a  naturaUzed  citi- 
zen He  graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree 
from  Augsburg  College.  Minneapolis^ 
Minn.,  in  1918,  after  serving  with  the 
US  Armv  during  Worid  War  I  and  with 
a  BS  degree  in  civil  engineering  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  m  1921. 

He  was  employed  by  the  Minnesota 
state  Highway  Department,  after  which 
hf  ToiSd  the  Missouri  State  Highway 
Depari^ment.  In  1928.  he  entered  into  a 
consulting  engineering  Pa-tnershiP. 
Sverdrup  &  Parcel,  with  John  I.  Parcel, 
his  former  professor  at  the  University 
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of  Minnesota,  and  he  is  now  senior  part- 
ner of  this  corporation.  Numerous  com- 
panies have  grown  out  of  this  partner- 
ship, including  ARO,  Inc.,  which  was 
organized  in  1950  to  manage  and  operate 
the  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  for  the  Air  Force  at  Arnold  Air 
Force  Station,  Tenn. 

Sverdrup  &  Parcel  served  the  Air  Force 
as  consulUnt  and  engineer-architect  for 
the  preliminan-'  investigation,  site  selec- 
tion  master  planning,  detailed  design  of 
most  test  facilities,  and  certain  other 
specialized  facihties  and  preparation  of 
design  criteria  for  facilities  to  be  de- 
signed by  others  at  the  AEDC. 

After  the  design  had  been  substan- 
tially completed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  asked  General  Sverdrup,  utilizing 
the  expertise  of  the  design  team,  to  es- 
tablish and  set  up  an  organization  to 
bring  into  fruition  the  capability  of  man- 
aging and  operating  the  center. 

Utilizing  the  design  team  as  the  nu- 
cleus he  then  brought  together  with  them 
the  finest  scientific  and  engineering  tal- 
ent available— from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—and trained  hundreds  of  native 
Tennesseans  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
aerospace  testing.  More  than  3,600  people 
are  currently  employed  on  ARO's  payroU 
and  some  300  Air  Force  personnel  both 
militar>-  and  civilian  are  assigned  to  the 
Arnold  Center— which  represent  the  pay- 
ment of  neariy  39  millions  in  wages  and 
salaries  in  my  district  this  year. 

To  date.  AEDC  represents  a  national 
asset  totaling  more  than  $415  million 
and  provides  this  Nation  with  the  largest 
environmental  test  facility  in  the  free 
worid  Such  a  costly  laboratory  has,  m 
the  words  of  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever. 
recently  retired  head  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  "paid  for  itself  many 
times  over  through  its  contributions  to 
our  aerospace  progress."  Our  success  in 
meeting  President  Kennedy's  announced 
goal  of  reaching  the  moon  m  the  next 
decade,  is  further  affirmation  of  the  cen- 
ter's value  to  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  developmental  testing 
of   the   Saturn  V  Apollo  spacecraft  at 
Arnold   Center,   we   were   successful   m 
landing    American    astronauts    on    the 
moon  before  the  Russians.  These  tests 
began   on   June   6.    I960,   with   a  small 
scale  model  of  a  proposed  launch  ve- 
hicle. They  continued  until  the  end  ol 
the  Apollo  11  mission— when  all  of  the 
rocket  engines,  boosters  and  components 
of  the  vehicle  had  proven  that  they  could 
get  our  astronauts  to  the  moon,  land 
them  there,  and  bring  them  back  safely 
Years  of  development  time  and  millions 
of  dollars  were  saved  because  of  the  flex- 
ibility of  Arnold  Center's  giant  ^i^d  ^iin- 
nels  and  test  cells,  and  the  capabilities 
and  ingenuity  of  the  people  in  Tennessee 
who  operate  them. 

The  man  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  design  and  operation  of  this  giant 
complex  had  been  honored  many  many 
times  by  local.  State.  National,  and  inter- 
nXnal  governments.  In.  195 3  Norway 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  decora- 
tion which  that  Govemnient  fn  bestow 
on  a  noncitizen,  the  Order  of  St.  Olav. 
grade  of  Commander  with  Star. 

For  his  outstanding   performance  in 
the  building  of  200  airstrips  and  airfields. 
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numerous  roads  and  bridges,  as  well  as 
hospitals,  docks,  and  other  installations 
needed  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
n,  he  has  been  decorated  with  this  Na- 
tion's Ehstingulshed  Service  Cross,  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  four  foreign 
decorations.  He  returned  from  the  Pa- 
cific in  1945  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral. In  1957,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Wilbur  Brucker  awarded  General  Sverd- 
rup  the  Department's  Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  Army. 

The  company  headquarters  is  located 
in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  with  11  regional  of- 
fices in  the  United  States  Including 
Nashville  and  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  and  In 
other  cities  of  the  world  such  as  Bang- 
kok, Oslo,  Rome,  Tokyo  and  Toronto. 
He  has  engaged  in  engineering  achieve- 
ments throughout  the  world,  Australia, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Italy,  Korea,  Kuwait,  Laos,  Libya, 
Netherlands.  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Panam&r^  Paraguay.  Philippines,  Saudi 
Arabia."  Sudan.  South  Pacific  (Aitutaki, 
Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  Penryhn,  Tonga- 
tobu».  South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand. 

These  achievements  include  transpor- 
tation   facilities,    buildings.    Industrial 
facilities,     research     and     development 
facilities,  electric  power,  water  manage- 
ment,   and    construction    management. 
Within  these  broad  categories  we  may 
identify  a  few,  such  as  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge-Tunnel;  the  two  span  con- 
tinuous bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  design  of  the  imloading 
pier  at  Mena  Al-Ahmadl,  Kuwait  on  the 
Persian  Gulf:  Lake  Maracaibo  Oil  Field 
Repressurlzation  System  in  Venezuela; 
the  Mississippi  Test  Facility  Saturn  V 
Complex;    the   Thatcher   Ferry   Bridge 
over  Panama  Canal  at  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone;    the   Sidney   Lanier  Bridge   near 
Brunswick.    Ga.,    winner    of    honorable 
mention     in     AISC     Annual     Aesthetic 
Bridge  Competition. 

He  also  designed  and  provided  engi- 
neering supervision  during  construction 
of  the  AMF  monorail  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair:  the  Busch  Memorial  Sta- 
dium ;  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Field 
House,    Colorado    Springs,    Colo.;     the 
Granite    City    Steel    Co.    office    build- 
ing   and   First   Granite   City    NaUonal 
Bank,  Granite  City,  111.;  the  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Inc..  brewery,  Houston.  Tex.;  the 
Mueller  Co.  plant  at  Brea,  Calif.,  se- 
lected in  1965  by  Factory  magazine  as 
one  of  "Ten  Top  Plants  of  Year";  engi- 
neering  services   for   "Titan   I   Missile 
Launcher  System."  American  Machine 
k    Foundry    Co.;    the    Spacecraft    As- 
sembly and  Testing  Laboratory,  McDon- 
nell Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Polysonlc 
Wind  Tunnel  Facility,  McDonnell  Co 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  12.5  billion  electron- 
volt    zero    gradient    synchrotron.    Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  operated  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  Dalles 
Powerhouse  on  Columbia  River.  Oreg., 
construction   management   of   V/STOL 
Wind  Tunnel  for  the  Lockheed-Georgia 
Co.  at  Marietta.  Ga. 
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future  Is  the  bright  and  shining  thing  to 
look  toward. 

He  said  this,  and  I  say  these  few  of 
his  many  enumerated  achievements  are 
indicative  of  the  ingenuity  and  capabil- 
ities of  the  man.  The  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  and 
the  Nation  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
Leif  John  Sverdrup  as  a  citizen  and  a 
friend.  His  contributions  are  immense. 


July  2 If,  1969 


CHANNELS  OF  TRADE  FOR  ALASKA 


The  State  Division  of  Mines  and  Geol- 
ogy and  two  branches  of  the  Alaska  Mi- 
ners Association  have  encouraged  me  to 
secure  trade  routes  for  Alaskan  copper 
resources.  While  the  Export  Cbntrol  Act 
of  1949  may  perform  a  valuable  service 
in  protecting  American  interests  In 
many  cases,  in  the  instance  of  copper  in 
Alaska,  it  has  only  been  a  hindrance. 
This  bill  will  enable  American  indus- 
tries to  free  mineral  resources,  it  will 
boost  the  Alaskan  economy,  and  it  will 
improve  the  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
open  more  channels  of  trade  for  Alaska. 
Specifically,  it  will  exempt  copper  mined 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  from  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949.  and  allow  Alaskans 
to  export  it  to  non-Communist  countries. 

Under  the  present  law,  unrefined 
copper  ores,  concentrates,  and  matte  are 
under  a  "closed  quota"  export  system. 
This  means  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  does  not  approve  export 
licenses  unless  the  unrefined  copper  can- 
not be  processed  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  technological  or  economic 
reasons.  Even  if  a  license  is  granted,  it 
must  be  renewed  every  6  months,  with 
approval  by  no  means  guaranteed. 

It  is  difficult  and  expensive  for  Alaskan 
copper  to  be  shipped  to  the  "south  48" 
States  for  refining.  Thus,  domestic  proc- 
essing is  impractical.  Japanese  firms 
would  be  interested  in  developing  and 
purchasing  Alaskan  copper  if  long-term 
contracts  could  be  negotiated,  but  eco- 
nomical arrangements  cannot  be  made 
on  the  insecure  half-year  basis  imposed 
by  the  license  regulations.  As  the  State 
director  of  the  division  of  mines  and 
geology  stated : 

It  Is  not  a  case  of  getting  better  prices  in 
Japan,  but  It  is  a  case  of  allowing  us  to  get 
Into  business  because  of  cheaper  shipping  in 
that  direction,  if  we  can  clear  the  way  for 
long-term  export  contracts. 


OUR  NATIONAL  PASTIME 


Don't  look  back,  look  forward.  The  build- 
ing win  be  in  the  future,  not  In  the  past. 
The   "good   old   days "   are   mainly  old.   The 


Meanwhile,  a  wealth  of  copper  pros- 
pects are  still  awaiting  development  in 
the  SUte. 

Not  only  are  the  resources  rendered 
useless,  but  the  economy  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation  is  being  hobbled.  U.S.  smelter 
production  from  imported  primary  cop- 
per materials  during  the  time  between 
January  and  October,  1968,  totaled 
220.000  tons.  During  the  same  period, 
700.000  of  blister  and  refined  copper  and 
654.000  tons  of  unmanufactured  copper 
came  into  the  country.  Since  we  are  im- 
porting so  much  refined  copper  anyway, 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  to  supply  copper  to  those 
foreign  industries  which  are  processing 
ore  for  America.  In  addition,  mining  is 
a  labor-intensive  industry.  Men,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  are  required  to  ex- 
cavate, crush,  concentrate,  and  trans- 
port ore  to  market.  These  requirements 
will  be  met  through  the  creation  of  more 
jobs  for  Alaskan  workers. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  centennial  year  of  profes- 
sional baseball  serves  to  remind  us  that 
the  game  of  ba.seball  may  truly  be  con- 
sidered our  "national  pastime."  It  is  a 
game  whose  popularity  first  developed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1800's.  Inter- 
est in  the  game  multiplied  yearly,  ulti- 
mately evolving  into  the  establishment  of 
the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  in  1869, 
America's  first  regular  professional  team. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  able  to  enthusi- 
astically join  all  Americans  in  the  cele- 
bration of  thj  100th  anniversary  of  this 
important  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
sport. 

The  game  of  baseball  is  actively  en- 
joyed by  large  numbers  of  Americans. 
The  youth  of  this  country  seem  to  gain 
an  enthusiastic  appreciation  for  the 
sport  which  serves  them  throughout  their 
lives.  This  enthusiasm  is  of  a  nature 
which  allows  one,  when  unable  to  actu- 
ally participate  in  the  game,  to  vicari- 
ously experience  the  many  joys  and 
sorrows  connected  with  this  great  game. 
The  many  radio  listeners  and  television 
viewers,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  fans 
who  flock  to  the  ballparks  to  support 
their  favorite  teams,  all  point  toward 
this  time-honored  American  baseball 
phenomenon. 

In  this  country  today  Americans  are 
forced  daily  to  withstand  the  tension 
from  the  many  existing  national  prob- 
lems. It  is  an  era  where  war  and  the 
threat  of  war  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  time  when  urban  problems  and 
domestic  strife  place  great  pressure  on 
every  responsible  American.  It  is  thus  my 
belief  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
as  fitting  as  the  present  when  the  Nation 
should  express  its  gratitude  for  having 
such  a  pleasurable  national  pastime. 
By  attending  one  of  the  many  games  of 
baseball,  an  individual,  if  only  for  a  few 
short  hours,  is  often  able  to  leave  many 
of  his  troubling  cares  and  worries  at 
home.  Viewing  a  game  often  allows  one  to 
be  able  to  not  only  lose  oneself  in  the 
excitement  of  the  game,  but  to  rid  oneself 
of  many  of  one's  pent-up  emotions.  Pew 
experiences  are  as  totally  carefree  and 
enjoyable  as  to  be  able  to  root  one's 
favorite  team  to  victory.  It  is  an  enjoy- 
ment equally  appreciated  by  all;  it  is  an 
emotion  that  knows  no  social  barriers. 
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The  free  expression  of  this  type  of 
emotional  release  has  never  been  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  regard  to 
my  hometown  team,  the  Red  Sox.  Over 
the  years,  along  with  the  thousands  of 
other  Red  Sox  fans,  I  have  cheered  and 
supported  the  team  through  its  many 
trials  and  tribulations.  At  times,  I  must 
admit,  it  seemed  that  the  Red  Sox  had 
more  than  their  share  of  "bad  breaks"; 
but  my  enthusiasm  never  waned.  In  1967, 
after  a  long  and  particularly  rigorous 
season,  the  Red  Sox  won  the  American 
League  pennant.  After  an  initial  lull 
caused  by  the  traumatic  shock  of  actu- 
ally winning  the  i-ace,  the  fans  broke 
out  of  their  trance  and  went  wild  with 
elated  joy.  One  could  actually  feel  the 
emotional  fervor  and  excitement.  Names 
like  "Reggie,"  "Yaz"  and  "Conig"  were 
proudly  on  the  lips  of  the  msuiy  baseball 
enthusiasts  in  the  Boston  area.  It  was 
as  if  every  Red  Sox  fan,  through  his 
tenacious  and  avid  support  for  the  team 
had  {jersonally  helped  the  individual 
players  earn  the  pennant. 

This  centennial  year  of  baseball  is  of 
particular  significance  to  me.  One  of  my 
all-time  favorite  Red  Sox  baseball  play- 
ers, Ted  Williams,  has  come  to  Wash- 
ington, my  second  home,  to  aid  the 
Washington  Senators  in  their  quest  to 
win  an  American  League  pennant.  I  wish 
Ted  all  the  luck  in  the  world,  and  hope 
that  he  is  truly  successful  in  carrying 
his  team  to  a  second-place  finish — be- 
hind the  Red  Sox,  of  course.  Drawing 
from  my  observations  of  his  managerial 
performance,  he  has  already  instilled 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  Boston  en- 
thusiasm and  spirit  which  I  have  enjoyed 
over  the  years  through  the  Red  Sox. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  sincerely  congratulate  Joseph 
E.  Cronin  upon  his  being  recognized  as 
the  greatest  living  shortstop.  Mr.  Cronin 
Is  not  only  a  fine  baseball  player,  but  is 
a  great  gentleman  and  a  credit  to  the 
game  of  baseball.  The  award  could  not 
be  given  to  a  more  deserving  individual. 

I  should  finally  like  to  close  by  ofifering 
a  salute  to  the  game  of  baseball,  and 
thank  it  for  performing  its  continuing 
and  important  role  of  acting  not  only 
as  a  welcomed  emotional  outlet  but  as 
a  source  of  pure  enjoyment  for  all 
Americans. 


MORMON  SETTLERS  TO  MOON 
SPACEMEN 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
day  of  days  for  all  Americans  as  our 
most  modern-day  explorers  return  safely 
from  the  greatest  step  of  mankind — 
onto  the  moon.  I  am  reminded  of  our 
early-day  Americans  who  took  mighty 
big  steps  themselves  in  the  exploration 
and  settlement  days  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  on  this  day,  July  24,  1969.  with 
the  return  of  the  Apollo  11  astronauts, 
that  122  years  ago  a  very  famous  and 
proud  people  stepped  into  a  new  fruitful 
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adventure  themselves.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  referring  to  the  thousands  of  Mor- 
mon residents  of  my  State  of  Nevada  and 
neighboring  Utah  whose  ancestors  moved 
into  Utah  and  22  years  later  established 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  These  were  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Las  Vegas.  It  is  to  them,  and  those 
first  Mormons  into  Utah,  to  whom  I  pay 
tribute  today  along  with  our  newest  of 
explorers,  the  crew  of  Apollo  11  who 
touched  down  on  the  moon,  and  thank- 
fully, returned  safely  to  earth  today, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  drama  has  un- 
folded for  Americans  these  past  days 
during  the  epical  fiight  of  Apollo  11,  so 
must  have  been  the  case  for  the  early 
Nevada  and  Utah  pioneers.  And,  those 
pioneers  would  surely  know  Nevada  and 
Las  Vegas  are  as  space  oriented  as  our 
new  space  age  itself  when  one  looks  upon 
the  technology  located  in  and  around 
Las  Vegas,  and,  more  notably,  our  own 
actual  space  effort  at  the  Nevada  Nuclear 
Rocket  Development  Station  at  the  Ne- 
vada test  site. 

The  settlement  of  Las  Vegas,  which 
grew  at  first  with  the  2  "2  acres  which 
each  Mormon  settler  allotted  himself,  has 
grown  into  the  most  exciting  city  Ameri- 
cans know  it  to  be  today.  So  Nevada,  and 
especisdly  Las  Vegas,  owes  mucn  of  its 
heritage  to  the  faithful  and  brave  pioneer 
Mormons.  Today  their  numbers  range 
from  30,000  to  35.000  in  southern  Nevada. 
Their  contributions  to  Nevada  have  not 
gone  unnoticed  nor  will  they  be  forgotten, 
just  as  the  contributions  by  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts  will  be  properly  recorded  in 
history,  never  to  be  forgotten. 


JOURNEY  FOR  ALL  MANKIND 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
21.  1969,  the  Kansas  City  Star  had  a  par- 
ticularly wise  editorial  on  the  significance 
of  the  great  journey  for  all  mankind.  It 
follows: 

JorraNET  for  All  MANKnro 

With  the  touch  of  his  booted  foot  on  an 
arid  lunar  plain,  man  has  turned  the  planet 
of  his  creation  from  a  space-locked  island  to 
a  universal  port  of  call  and  proclaimed 
dominion  over  the  stars. 

Surrounded  and  sated  by  our  lesser 
miracles — the  steel  birds  Jn  the  July  night 
overhead,  the  cataclysm  ticking  patiently  In 
burled  silos,  the  electronic  picture  coming 
live  across  a  quarter  million  miles — we  re- 
ceived the  news.  And  In  those  tentative  steps 
of  the  first  moon  men,  rediscovered  our 
capacity  to  wonder. 

There  Is  pride  of  nation  In  this  moment, 
and  that  Is  forgivable.  But  there  is  also  a 
larger  pride  of  species.  The  creature  with  the 
apposed  thumb  and  the  boundless  dream — 
scarcely  equipped  even  to  rule  his  own  en- 
vironment— has  dared  call  himself  "the 
eagle"  and  go  where  vrtt  alone  would  let  him 
live.  And  we — the  collective  we — are  that 
creatxire. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Man's  view  of  him- 
self, or  of  the  potential  of  his  reach,  can 
never  again  be  the  same.  Children  too  young 
today  to  mark  an  era's  p>asstng  wlU,  tomor- 
row, let  go  their  toes  and  grasp  a  universe. 

To  the  biologist,  Apollo's  Journey  may  be 
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the  crowning  triumph  of  an  ordered  accident 
In  nature.  To  the  anthropologist,  It  Is  tool- 
making  of  a  consummate  order.  To  the 
geologist,  it  may  be  the  key  to  the  cosmic 
mystery.  To  the  thelst.  It  Is  a  profession  of 
faith  by  men  who.  though  not  divine,  are 
touched  by  divinity.  The  plaque  left  behind 
in  the  searing  noons  and  frozen  nights  on 
the  Sea  of  Tranquillity  is  a  blend  of  the 
rational  and  the  ethical. 

"Here  men  from  the  planet  Earth  first  set 
foot  upon  the  moon,"  It  reads.  "We  came  In 
peace  for  all  mankind."  It  Is  written  In 
stainless  steel  and  meant  for  the  ages. 

Yet  the  great  pyramids  and  the  Aztec  ruins 
and  the  flint  arrow  points  in  the  secret  sands 
of  a  thousand  rivers  are  there  to  remind  us 
that  the  dream  is  so  terribly  \'ulnerable.  Only 
when  a  divided  mankind  has  met  the  larger 
test — which  is  the  test  of  spirit — can  it  be 
known  whether  that  steel  marker  will  be  a 
monument  to  vision  cw,  perhaps,  a  wistful 
artifact  erf  a  species  that  failed. 


MRS.    HELEN    de    YOUNG   CAMERON 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or   CALirOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
must  inform  the  House  that  a  great  lady 
of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Helen  de  Young 
Cameron,  has  died. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  lady  of  great  in- 
tellect and  human  kindness.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young  who  was 
a  pioneer  newspaper  publisher  in  our  city 
and  with  his  brother  founded  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  At  her  death,  Mrs. 
Cameron  was  a  director  of  that  news- 
paper publishing  company. 

During  her  lifetime  Mrs.  Cameron  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  social,  cul- 
tural, intellectual,  and  charitable  life  of 
our  community. 

She  was  a  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Association  and  tlie  San 
Francisco  Opera  Association,  and  hon- 
orary' president  of  the  M.  H.  de  Yoimg 
Memorial  Museum. 

During  her  long  lifetime  of  86  years 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  leader  in  the  local 
Red  Cross,  in  Catholic  charities  and  hos- 
pitals, institutions  for  foundlings  and 
indigents,  and  organizations  for  helping 
the  blind. 

She  was  chairman  of  the  women's 
board  of  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  in  1939.  at  which  time  the 
New  York  Times  referred  to  her  as  'one 
of  the  leading  hostesses  of  the  West,  fa- 
miliar with  social  technique  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  linguist  of  distinction  and  a 
friend  of  celebrities  on  two  continents." 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  bom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  educated  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  there,  the  Dominican  Con- 
vent in  San  Rafael,  and  the  Convent  of 
the  Assumption  in  Paris.  She  later 
studied  music  and  languages  in  Berlin 
and  Dresden.  She  spoke  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  Spanish. 

She  married  George  Toland  Cameron 
in  1908.  They  buHt  their  home,  Rosecourt 
in  Hillsborough,  in  1913.  It  was  here  that 
she  died. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Cameron  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  arts,  a  woman  who 
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cared  for  her  community  and  for  the 
well-being  of  its  people,  whose  charities 
were  boundless  and  joy  of  life  a  delight. 

Her  death  is  a  great  loss  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  city  of  whose  spirit  she  was  a 
living  example. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  her  family 
during  this  period  of  sorrow  and  know 
they  will  have  consolation,  as  do  we,  that 
the  good  she  has  done  still  lives  and  will, 
beyond  our  lifetime. 


GERMAN  YOUTH  RESTLESS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Eric 
Waldman,  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Calgary  and  recog- 
nized Cterman  scholar,  has  recently  re- 
turned-from  a  2-month  research  and 
factfinding  visit  to  Germany. 

As  part  of  his  continuing  study  of  and 
Interest  in  the  problem  of  political  radi- 
calism. Dr.  Waldman  published  in  the 
Calgary  Herald  of  July  5  an  enlightening 
account  of  restlessness  and  rebellion 
among  German  youth. 

In  order  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Dr.  Waldman 's  interesting  views  I  am 
pleased  to  place  his  article  in  the  Con- 
GRESsiON.AL -Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows : 

German  Youth  Restlessness 
(By  Dr.  Eric  Waldman) 
Meet  newspaper  readers  realize  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  also  has  her 
share  at  student  violence  and  other  revolu- 
tionary actions,  primarily  the  activities  of 
youthful  political  radicals.  This  unrest  among 
the  youth  Is  a  phenomenon  which  during 
the  last  few  years  had  spread  throughout  a 
large  part  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  countries  are  subjected  to  these 
experiences,  they  are  not  simply  the  result 
of  the  same  set  of  causes.  There  are,  of 
course/  a  number  of  influencing  factors 
which  are  similar  in  nature  because  they  are 
the  outcome  of  the  modern  Industrial  society. 
These  factors  are  to  some  degree  even  of 
significance  in  the  countries  ruled  by  Com- 
munists. Probably  among  the  most  important 
influences  are  the  de-personallzatlon  of  the 
production  process,  the  levelling  Impact  of 
the  mass  society,  and  the  intensiflcation 
of  an  ever-Increasing  alienation,  an  experi- 
ence which  muse  not  only  be  considered  In  its 
Marxist  interpretation.  However,  It  should  be 
noted  that  deep  changes  of  our  basic  values 
and  concepts  preceded  these  developments. 
The  secularization  process,  beginning  with 
the  Enlightenment,  and  the  progressive  ma- 
terialistic conceptualization  of  our  lives  pro- 
vided important  stimuli  to  these  develop- 
ments. 

The  young  men  or  women,  living  In  a  more 
or  less  affluent  society,  are  strongly  affected 
by  their  belief  that  our  world  does  not  offer 
them  a  worthwhile  purpose  or  challenging 
ideals.  Many  of  them  become  disenchanted 
and  overcome  by  a  frightening  boredom  and 
feeling  of  loneliness  in  the  midst  of  an  urban 
society. 

The  "disillusioned"  youth  frequently  be- 
comes impressed  by  the  most  radical  and 
critical  views  of  the  existing  and  "decadent" 
situation,  combined  with  vague  notions  of  a 
non-realizable  future  Utopian  arrangement. 
Some  of  these  young  people  Join  the  revolu- 
tionary activists  wholeheartedly  while  others 
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merely   sympathize   with   the   revolutionary 
cause. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  Incorrect  to 
Include  the  entire  youth  in  these  categories. 
The  largest  percentage  of  young  people  in 
most  countries,  and  the  federal  republic 
must  certainly  be  included  In  this  observa- 
tion, has  a  pronounced  conservative  attitude 
toward  existing  values  and  institutions.  The 
logical  and  correct  deduction  is  that  the 
radical  and  militant  revolutionaries  are  not 
representative  for  today's  younger  genera- 
tion. However,  the  small  though  vocal  minor- 
ity has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  making  Itself  heard.  And  furthermore, 
these  revolutionary  and  radical  militant 
groups  receive  a  great  deal  of  support  from 
a  substantial  portion  of  reporters  and  com- 
mentators working  for  the  mass  media  of 
communication  who  either  are  themselves  in 
sympathy  or  agreement  with  the  revolution- 
ary objectives  or  who  depend  on  sensational- 
ism in  order  to  sell  their  questionable  prod- 
uct.s.  Also  this  is  a  situation  which  exists  in 
most  of  the  Western  countries,  although  the 
federal  republic  might  have  a  larger  share  of 
left-oriented  so-called  Intellectuals,  and  the 
Joiu-nallsts  and  reporters  are  definitely  in- 
cluded In  this  group. 

Some  observers  assert  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  German  "intellectuals"  are  left  of  center. 
This  high  percentage  is  hardly  representative 
of  the  political  attitude  of  the  over-all  Ger- 
man population.  As  a  result  of  the  highly 
one-sided  reporting  of  incidents  of  public 
disorder  and  violent  student  actions,  the  Im- 
pression is  frequently  created  that  "the  Ger- 
man youth"  or  "the  students"  are  pursuing 
the  objective  of  a  revolutionary  change  of 
the  present  value  system  and  of  our  political 
and  social  Institutions.  One  should  realize, 
for  example,  that  from  the  20.000  students 
attending  the  University  of  Cologne  only 
about  30  form  the  cadre  of  the  militant 
revolutionaries.  But  still  these  30  dedicated 
activists  are  capable  of  keeping  the  entire 
university  community  in  a  continuous  up- 
roar and  have  managed  to  create  among  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  and  students  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  and  helplessness.  In  other 
words,  when  evaluating  the  significance  of 
the  left  radical  movement  in  the  federal  re- 
public, a  distinction  of  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  Impact  must  be  made. 

All  left  radical  organizations  and  revolu- 
tionary groupings  are  quite  small  while  their 
influence  and  disrupting  activities  are  very 
noticeable  In  present-day  German  life.  These 
small  groups  have  been  able  to  disturb  offi- 
cial gatherings,  national  conferences  of  the 
major  political  parties,  have  managed  to  or- 
ganize strikes  at  the  universities  and  con- 
duct acts  of  individual  terror  against  profes- 
sors. Judges,  and  public  officials.  They  have 
been  able  to  obtain  on  certain  occasions  sup- 
port for  their  activities  from  a  broader  seg- 
ment of  the  population  because  they  utlUzed 
their  activities  on  Issues  which  are  of  inter- 
est to  people  who  as  such  are  not  interested 
In  the  real  objectives  of  the  militant  revo- 
lutionaries. For  example,  the  Issue  of  a  con- 
templated increase  in  the  bus  and  street 
car  fares  in  Hanover  was  used  to  organize 
mass  demonstrations  and  widespread  van- 
dalism. 

It  is  also  of  Interest  to  point  out  that 
the  "ideological"  basis  of  the  revolutionary 
part  of  youth  in  Germany  is  a  mixture  of 
various  influences,  and  covers  a  sp>ectrum 
from  Maoism,  orthodox  Communism,  nihilis- 
tic anarchism  to  some  of  the  very  confusing 
doubletalk  of  the  so-called  neo-Marxlsts. 
Some  of  the  groups  stress  more  the  Leninist 
concepts  of  the  proletarian  revolution  while 
others  are  lost  within  Incoherent  notions  of 
revolutionary  romanticism.  Therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  "Ideology"  loses  more 
and  more  in  significance  and  the  action  re- 
ceives increasingly  more  attention. 

We  find  here  a  revival  of  the  syndlcaUstic 
tendencies  which  in  some  European  coun- 
tries were  quite  noticeable  at  the  beglnrUng 
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of  this  century.  The  "general  strike"  propa- 
gated at  that  time  by  George  Sorel  cele- 
brates a  remarkable  renaissance  in  the  vari- 
ous violent  actions  against  the  "establish- 
ment." Sorel  emphasized  that  in  the  course 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the  forms  of 
the  future  society  would  emerge  and  that 
therefore  a  statement  concerning  the  future 
political,  economic,  and  social  order  repre- 
sented a  "bourgeois"  approach  and  for  this 
reason  must  be  rejected.  In  the  opinion  of 
this  writer,  the  "Ideological"  idle  talk  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

The  methodology  of  revolutionary  actions 
in  various  countries  shows  a  certain  similar- 
ity. This  is  at  least  in  part  explained  by 
existing  personal  contacts  and  the  exchange 
of  revolutionary  leaders  on  an  international 
level.  For  example,  German  revolutionaries 
participated  during  the  May  revolt  of  1968  in 
Paris  and  in  the  demonstrations  in  London. 
But  also  individual  revolutionaries  are  "in- 
vited" by  left  radical  groups  in  other  coun- 
tries to  conduct  "lecture  tours"  which  in  part 
at  least  are  utilized  to  pass  on  experience 
gained  during  "revolutionary  actions."  While 
there  are  similarities  in  the  actions,  the 
Issues  used  in  the  various  countries  are  of 
considerable  difference.  For  example,  a  fight 
against  "Fascism"  in  the  federal  republic  £is 
a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  emergency 
power  amendments  to  the  German  basic  law 
has  absolutely  no  meaning  in  North  Amer- 
ica. In  the  U.S.  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
racial  problem  furnish  far  more  effective 
issues  to  conduct  the  revolutionary  struggle 
against  the  existing  political,  social,  and 
economic  institutions. 

It  is  the  view  of  many  observers  that  the 
coming  fall  will  find  a  marked  change  in  the 
situation  in  the  U.S.  with  regard  at  least  to 
student  rebellion  and  campus  disorders.  It 
can  be  exp>ected  that  definite  actions  will  be 
undertaken  by  governmental  organizations, 
supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation which  has  grown  tired  of  "campus 
revolutionaries,"  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  disrupting  Influences  of  the  non-repre- 
sentative revolutionary  minority.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  within  an  operational  democ- 
racy only  constitutional  means  can  be  used. 
it  must  be  expected  that  the  implementation 
of  this  policy  will  immediately  be  identified 
with  a  swing  to  the  "right"  and  with  the 
actions  of  a  "police  state."  Some  leading 
Canadian  politicians  have  already  prophesied 
this  development  for  the  U.S. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  observer  that  this 
significant  change  in  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  revolutionary  minority  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  cannot  yet  be  de- 
tected in  the  federal  republic.  That  means 
that  the  process  of  making  the  people  more 
and  more  Insecure  will  in  all  probability 
continue.  This,  however,  constitutes  a  de- 
velopment which  might  have  devastating  re- 
sults. This  writer  does  not  share  the  optimis- 
tic evaluation  of  the  situation  as  pronounced 
by  various  German  public  officials,  and  this 
Includes  the  federal  minister  of  interior.  It 
is  consistently  asserted  that  the  peak  of  the 
revolutionary  activities  of  the  political  left 
has  been  passed.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  At  present,  a  suitable  issue  for  mass 
actions  is  lacking,  as  was.  for  example,  pro- 
vided by  the  flght  against  the  emergency 
constitutional  amendments  at  the  end  of 
1967  and  the  beginning  of  1968.  However,  the 
number  of  revolutionary  actions  has  very 
definitely  Increased.  Some  of  these  subver- 
sive activities  are  carried  on  as  long-range 
objectives,  such  as  the  subversion  of  the 
high  school  students  and  future  teachers 
still  studying  in  the  teachers'  colleges.  Also 
the  soldiers  of  the  German  armed  forces  are 
a  long-range  target,  but  some  results  can 
already  be  seen  at  this  time,  as  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  "conscientious  objec- 
tors" and  the  number  of  sabotage  acts  seem 
to  indicate. 

Furthermore,  the  German  SDS  (Socialist 
German  Student  League) ,  the  most  active  of 
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these  revolutionary  groupings,  managed  to 
infiltrate  and  to  take  over  a  number  of  other 
organizations  which  now  serve  the  revolu- 
tionaries to  broaden  their  subversive  activi- 
ties under  a  variety  of  names. 

As  pointed  out  before,  the  main  targets 
for  the  revolutionaries  are  the  students  at- 
tending the  upper  level  classes  of  the  Ger- 
man high  schools,  the  future  teachers  still 
at  the  teachers'  colleges,  and  the  members 
of  the  German  armed  forces.  The  alarming 
observation  made  by  this  writer,  is  that  little 
or  nothing  is  done  against  these  activities 
with  the  Important  result  that  the  school 
officials,  the  company  commanders  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  police  officials  at  all 
levels  recognize  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
receive  the  essential  political  support  from 
their  highest  governmental  authorities. 

In  many  instances  their  resignation  and 
"accommodation"  to  this  situation  has 
shown  itself  through  their  inactivity.  This 
observer  sees  in  this  undermining  process  of 
the  democratic  institutions,  and  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  responsible  public  and  party  offi- 
cials to  face  squarely  the  Issues  caused  either 
by  Inadequacies  of  present  practices  or  by 
the  militant  revolutionary  activities,  the 
greatest  danger  for  the  young  German 
democracy. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Exorope  have  a  sad  and 
tragic  history,  which  in  the  case  of  some 
extends  through  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. The  freedom  of  the  Germans  in 
East  Germany  had  become  a  casualty  of 
Nazi  tyranny  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war.  Unhappy  Czechoslovaks  shared 
a  similar  fate.  But  the  Poles,  Baltic  peo- 
ples, Hungarians,  Rumanians,  and  Bul- 
garians became  captive  nations  during 
the  war.  These  peoples  suffered  and  en- 
dured the  hardship  of  the  war,  hoping 
and  praying  that  their  freedom  would  be 
restored  to  them  at  the  war's  end.  That 
natural  expectation  was  wholeheartedly 
shared  by  the  peoples  of  democracies  of 
the  West.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  however, 
when  the  Nazi  tyranny  over  these  peo- 
ples was  shattered,  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny  imposed  by  the  Kremlin. 

This  tragic  turn  of  events,  deliberately 
brought  about  by  the  duplicity  and 
treachery  of  the  Soviet  Government,  was 
the  rudest  shock  felt  by  the  leaders  of 
the  West's  democracies.  They  rightly  felt 
that  they  were  hoodwinked  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  diu  their  best  to  come 
to  a  just  and  satisfactory  understanding 
on  the  status  and  the  fate  of  these  peo- 
ples with  the  Soviet  Government.  But  the 
Soviets  considered  the  issue  nonnego- 
tiable,  declaring  that  these  peoples  were 
now  living  under  governments  of  "peo- 
ple's democracies."  Actually  and  unhap- 
pily the  Communist  governments  in  all 
Eastern  and  Central  European  lands 
were  instituted  by  the  Kremlin  and 
maintained  there  by  the  Red  army.  The 
Soviet  Government  then  had  raised  the 
Infamous  Iron  Curtain  between  East  and 
West,  enslaving  all  peoples  east  of  that 
Curtain.  Thus  Kremlin's  perfidy  and 
treachery  had  caused  the  captivity  of 
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more  than  100  million  Innocent  souls  In 
their  once  free  homelands. 

The  fate  of  these  captive  nations  has 
been  a  most  disturbing  and  serious  con- 
cern for  the  governments  of  the  West, 
especially  for  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  this  Republic.  We  have  done  our 
utmost  to  keep  that  issue  alive,  and  have 
vowed — through  a  congressional  act  and 
Presidential  proclamation — to  keep  that 
issue  before  our  public  by  observing  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  the  third  week  of 
July  annually  until  the  freedom  of  these 
peoples  from  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  take  part 
in  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 


DEPEW.  N.Y..  OBSERVES  DIAMOND 
JUBILEE 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vil- 
lage of  Depew,  N.Y.,  this  week  is  observ- 
ing its  diamond  jubilee.  Depew  is  in  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and 
is.  I  believe,  the  kind  of  ideal  village  we 
all  have  in  the  American  dream. 

It  is  small,  friendly,  filled  with  lovely 
well-kept  homes.  Several  key  industries 
provide  employment  and  a  healthy  tax 
base.  Depew  residents  are  noted  for  their 
God-fearing  attitude  and  abiding  Amer- 
ican patriotism.  During  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  in  the  Korean  war,  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Depew  sent  her  brave  young 
sons  off  to  serve  their  Nation.  They  have 
always  been  fearless  and  brave  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  always  a  major 
event  in  Depew  and  it  has  been  my  honor 
to  speak  at  these  observances.  I  have  at- 
tended religious  services  and  social  events 
at  Depew's  churches  and  her  people  have 
been  very  good  to  me.  My  wife  and  I 
harbor  the  deepest  feeling  of  respect  and 
affection  for  her  people.  Many  of  our 
dearest  friends  live  in  the  village  of 
Depew. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  see  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  activities  plarmed 
for  Depew's  75th  anniversary.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
comprehensive  article  about  the  observ- 
ance from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of 
Saturday,  July  19, 1969: 

Depew  Set  for  Diamond  Jubilee 

Depew  has  planned  a  week-long  birthday 
party  starting  Sunday  with  a  plentiful  array 
of  contests,  spectacles  and  touches  of  the 
past. 

A  pageant  depicting  the  village's  75-year 
history  is  slated  each  weekday  evening  and 
highlights  the  diamond  Jubilee  festivities. 

Depew  residents  under  the  direction  of 
professional  producers  will  take  part  in  the 
pageant  on  a  200-foot  outdoor  stage  at  Daw- 
son Field.  Lincoln  and  Olmstead  Sts. 

Other  features  of  the  celebration  include  a 
Parade  of  Years,  and  drum  corps  competi- 
tion, an  inter-falth  religious  service,  costume 
and  beard  contests  and  a  carnival  show. 

OPENS  1  P.M.  SUNDAY 

The  Jubilee  opens  officially  at  1  PM  Sun- 
day with  Mayor  Joseph  Natale  reading  a 
proclamation  concerning  the  week  to  come. 
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Next,  at  1:30,  a  horse-pull  contest  Is  sched- 
uled at  F  &  L  Ranch,  4447  Broadway.  A  total 
of  $260  in  prize  money  is  being  offered. 

The  inter-faith  service  at  Dawson  Field 
starts  at  2  PM  Sunday.  Depew's  eight 
churches  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
service  with  choirs  and  youth  groups  from 
various  churches  giving  presentations. 

Following  the  service,  Depew  officials  will 
dedicate  a  memorial  in  front  of  the  post 
office  to  Dr.  Albln  Kwak.  a  long  time  Depew 
physician  who  died  earlier  this  year. 

A  90-MINUTE  PAGEANT 

A  picnic  at  6  PM  at  St.  Augustine's  Catho- 
lic Church  at  Penora  St.  ends  the  day's  sched- 
uled events. 

The  pageant  flrst  will  be  performed  at 
8:30  PM  Monday.  Entitled  "A  Song  of  Man." 
the  90-mlnute  show  features  six  major  sec- 
tions with  16  various  episodes.  Five  other 
choreographetf  sections  will  trace  Dejiew's 
history  from  early  settlement  to  industrial 
growth. 

Winners  of  the  art  show's  $450  In  prize 
money  will  be  announced  prior  to  the  first 
pageant  presentation.  The  show  will  be 
Judged  earlier  Monday  and  works  will  remain 
on  display  throughout  the  week  In  an  out- 
door tent  in  Firemen's  Park. 

The  drum  corps  competition,  with  a  prize 
list  of  more  than  S2500,  helps  conclude  the 
week  of  activities  at  3:30  PM  July  26.  The 
Parade  of  Years  follows  three  hours  later. 

The  complete  schedule  of  events  follows: 

Sunday.  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Day:  Official 
Jubilee  opening,  1  PM.  Village  Hall;  horse 
pull,  1:30  PM,  S&L  Ranch;  inter-falth  serv- 
ice, 2  PM.  Etewson  Field;  choir  sing,  3  PM. 
Dawson  Field;  dedication  of  Dr.  Kwak  Me- 
morial. 4  P.M..  front  of  post  office;  dinner  at 
St.  Augustine's  Catholic  Church.  5  PM;  pic- 
nic at  St.  Augustine.  6  PM. 

Monday,  Chauncey  Depew  Homecoming 
Day:  Display  and  library  and  Department 
of  Public  Works  open  for  inspection,  10  AM, 
Village  Hall,  adult  flower  show,  11  AM.  lobby 
of  Middle  School  on  Transit  Rd..  adult  hobby 
and  crafts  show.  11:30  AM.  Middle  School 
lobby;  adult  art  show.  2-10  PM.  Firemen's 
Park;  a  Night  In  Munich,  Knockwurst  and 
dancing,  6  PM,  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic 
Church,  French  rd.;  Queen's  Coronation 
Ceremony,  presentation  of  court  and  special 
pageantry,  8  P.M..  Dawson  Field;  outdoor 
paeeant,  flrst  performance.  8:30  PM,  Dawson 
Field. 

Tuesday.  Youth  Day:  Youth  parade  1  PM, 
Gould  to  Bellevue  to  Terrace  to  Firemen's 
Park;  adult  art  show.  2  to  10  PM,  Firemen's 
Park;  midway  and  carnival  opens,  2  PM. 
Firemen's  Park;  diaper  derby,  contest  for  in- 
fants, 3  PM,  Veterans  Park;  Return  to  Mu- 
nich. 6  PM.  Blessed  Sacrament  Church;  band 
concert  featuring  Lancaster  Town  Band.  7 
PM,  Veterans  Park;  Judging  for  ladles  and 
children's  costumes,  7:30  PM.  Firemen's 
Park;  presentation  of  day's  highlights.  8  PM. 
Dawson  Field;  outdoor  pageant,  second  per- 
formance. Dawson  Field  8:30  PM. 

Wednesday.  Ladies  Day:  Boy  Scout  camp- 
out.  10  AM.  Veterans  Park;  baking  contest, 
1:30  PM.  Veterans  Park:  adult  art  show.  2 
to  10  PM:  Firemen's  Park:  luncheon  with 
award  for  Depew  baby  born  closest  to  anni- 
versary time.  3  PM;  industrial  display,  4  to 
10  PM".  Southslde  Fire  Hall;  Night  In  Poland, 
Polish  dinner  and  dance.  6  f>M.  SS.  Peter  & 
Paul  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Berllngton  St.; 
Judging  for  men  and  family  costumes.  7  PM, 
Firemen's  Park;  presentation  of  day's  high- 
lights, 8  PM,  Dawson  Field;  outdoor  pageant, 
third  performance.  8:30  PM,  Dawson  Field. 

Thursday,  Club  &  Organization  Day:  In- 
\-ltatlonal  swim  meet.  1  PM,  Pool  1.  Fire- 
men's Park;  adult  art  show.  2  to  10  PM,  Fire- 
men's Park;  Industrial  display,  4  to  10  PM. 
Southslde  Fire  Hall;  ball  game.  Lancaster 
Fire  Department  vs.  Depew  Fire  Department, 
7  PM;  presentation  of  day's  highlights.  8  PM, 
Dawson  Field;  outdoor  pageant,  fourth  per- 
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formance.  8:30  PM,  Dawson  Field:  fireworks, 
n  PM,  D«w8on  Field 

Friday,  Business  &  Industry  Day:  Adult  art 
show.  2  to  10  PM,  Firemen's  Park;  Industrial 
exhibit,  4  to  10  PM,  Southslde  Fire  Hall; 
Judging  of  beard  contest,  7  PM,  Firemen's 
Park;  presentation  of  day's  highlights.  8  PM, 
Dawson  P^eld;  outdoor  pageant,  fifth  per- 
formance. 8:30  PM,  Dawson  Field;  adult 
moonlight  swim,  9  PM.  pool  2.  Firemen's 
Park;  fireworks.  11  PM.  Dawson  Field. 

Saturday,  Veterans  &  Firemen's  Day;  In- 
dustrial exhibit,  10  AM  to  10  PM.  Southslde 
P^re  Hall;  fire  department  open  house,  flre- 
matlc  display,  carnival  midway  opens,  10  AM. 
Firemen's  Park;  rifle  salute,  military  dis- 
play, 11  AM,  Veterans  Park;  planting  of  time 
capeue,  1:30  PM,  Veterans  Park;  adult  art 
show,  2  to  10  PM,  Firemen's  Park;  drum 
corps  competition,  3:30  PM,  Dawson  Field; 
parade  of  years.  6:30  PM.  grand  finale  and 
fireworks.  11  PM.  Dawson  Field 


VIETNAM  LAND  REFXDRM 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

*""  or  WISCONSIN 

m  Tra:  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Appleton.  Wis..  Post 
Crescent  several  weeks  ago  indicating 
that  the  United  States  is  supporting — to 
the  tune  of  $10  million — land  reform  ef- 
forts in  South  Vietnam  to  break  up  large 
landholding  concentrations  In  the  hands 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  Vietnamese 
population. 

I  applaud  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram. But  it  is  ironic  that  at  the  same 
time  we  are  spending  large  amounts  of 
money  to  break  up  concentrated  land- 
holdings  thousands  of  miles  away,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
accumulation  of  farm  land  by  relatively 
few  people  and  corporations  in  our  own 
country — aided  and  abetted  by  unfair 
Federal  tax  policies. 

The  land  reform  plan  described  in  the 
article  which  follows  would  distribute  3.2 
million  acres  of  rice  land  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  800,000  small  farmers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  United  States  many 
times  that  number  of  acres  of  farm  land 
are  owned  by  nonfarm  corporations  and 
the  conglomerates  who  buy  farms  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  writing  off  their  farm 
losses  against  nonfarm  income. 

I  applaud  our  efforts  at  land  reform 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think,  however,  we 
should  precede  our  efforts  there  by  set- 
ting an  example  at  home.  We  must  take 
action  to  eliminate  the  inequity  in  our 
present  tax  law  which  promotes  at  home 
the  concentration  of  landholding  which 
we  are  discouraging  abroad. 

The  farmers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  fully  aware  of  the  growth  of  the 
corporate  farm  menace.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand why  they  should  be  forced  to 
compete  with  corporations  who.  because 
of  our  tax  laws,  do  not  have  to  make  a 
profit  In  order  to  stay  in  business — and 
are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  are  go- 
ing to  do  about  it. 

I  Include  the  following  article  for  re- 
print in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  stimulate  the  Congress  and  the 
administration    to    do    for    the    family 
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farmer  here  at  home  what  it  Is  trying  to 
do  for  the  small  farmer  in  Vietnam. 
$10  Million  Allocated  for  Vietnam 
RcroRMs 

Saigon. — The  United  States  today  allocated 
$10  million  to  support  a  radical  new  South 
Vietnamese  land  reform  program  which 
would  give  land  to  more  than  800,000  rice 
farmers. 

The  plan  is  the  most  sweeping  in  a  long 
series  of  largely  Ineffective  reform  attempts 
and  could  have  strong  political  Implications. 

The  enemy  long  has  capitalized  on  the 
fact  that  a  handful  of  landlords  own  most 
land  used  In  producing  rice,  South  Viet- 
nam's most  Important  crop.  Attempts  at  land 
reform  have  been  made  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades, but  vested  Interests  and  administrative 
snarls  sharply  limited  their  effect. 

PUSH    POR    APPROVAL 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu's  government 
Is  pushing  for  legislative  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram within  a  month  so  It  can  begin  redis- 
tributing land  In  August. 

As  outlined  by  the  agriculture  and  land 
reform  minister,  Cao  Van  Than,  the  plan 
would  Involve  expropriation  of  3.2  million 
acres  of  rice  land  from  private  landlords, 
religious  groups  and  local  governments, 
which  would  be  paid  20  per  cent  of  the  land 
value  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  eight- 
year,  5  per  cent  bonds. 

Tenants  would  be  "allowed  and  encour- 
aged" to  apply  for  title  to  their  plots,  which 
would  be  free  of  taxes  the  first  year. 

COUNTERINFLATION 

The  three-year  program  would  cost  $400 
million.  10  percent  of  which  the  goverrunent 
hopes  to  get  from  the  United  States.  The 
funds  allocated  today  In  an  agreement  signed 
by  U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
Foreign  Minister  Tran  Chanh  Thanh  are  con- 
tingent on  activation  of  the  program.  The 
grant  Is  In  '•ommodity  import  aid  designed 
to  counter  inflationary  effects  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  recent  years,  the  Viet  Cong  has  given 
land  to  farmers  In  areas  it  controlled  and 
promised  to  continue  free  land  distribution 
If  it  gains  control  of  the  nation.  To  coun- 
ter this,  the  Saigon  regime's  new  program  is 
being  boosted  with  a  big  propaganda  effort. 

Bunker  and  Thanh  signed  another  agree- 
ment today  which  will  give  South  Vietnam 
150.000  tons  of  American  rice  valued  at  $25.5 
million. 
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AFTER   MANKINDS   GIANT  LEAP 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1969) 
AiTEB  Mankind's  Giant  Leap 

The  first  men  on  the  moon  are  returning 
to  their  home  planet.  Tranquility  Base  and 
E^le  have  both  been  abandoned,  their  mis- 
sions gloriously  completed,  their  claim  on 
historical   immortality   secure. 

Here  on  earth,  millions  remain  stunned 
and  awed,  still  hardly  able  to  t>elieve  that 
they  were  eyewitnesses  to  Nell  Armstrong's 
first  step  on  the  moon  and  all  that  followed 
during  those  unprecedented  two  and  a  quar- 
ter hours  when  men  first  walked  on  another 
planet.  It  was  Indeed,  as  Armstrong  said,  a 
"giant  leap"  for  mankind. 

Artists  of  every  description — poets,  novel- 
ists, composers,  sculptors,  painters — will  cel- 


ebrate this  event  down  the  ages.  This  gen- 
eration, so  Incredibly  fortunate  as  to  be 
present  at  humanity's  first  stride  across  the 
void,  is  too  clc>se  to  the  event  to  be  able  to 
Judge  its  full  significance. 

But  one  Important  and  immediate  lesson 
learned  from  the  triumph  of  Apollo  11  is  that 
men  can  live  and  work  effectively  on  the 
moon,  limited  only  by  the  supplies  of  oxy- 
gen and  other  life-sustaining  essentials  avail- 
able to  them.  No  one  who  watched  Armstrong 
and  Aldrln  bound  gracefully,  comfortably  and 
purposefully  around  Tranquility  Base  can 
have  any  doubt  that  the  moon  can  and  will 
be  a  future  focus  for  human  activity  of  the 
most  diverse  kinds 

In  the  midst  of  the  exciting  and  unprece- 
dented events  of  these  historic  days  came  the 
mysteries  that  surrounded  Luna  15.  The  con- 
trast between  the  complete  openness  of  the 
terribly  hazardous  Apollo  flight  and  the 
secrecy  surrounding  the  unmanned  Soviet 
Luna  effort  could  hardly  be  more  complete. 
Soviet  space  secrecy  contributes  only  to  rais- 
ing suspicions  and  casting  a  cloud  over  the 
future  of  that  international  cooperation  so 
desperately  needed  for  man's  Journeys  to- 
ward the  planets  and  beyond. 


THE  LEXINGTON  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
stands  in  awe  after  witnessing  man's 
most  recent  advancement  to  the  new 
frontiers  of  space.  Last  Sunday's  moon 
landing  was  truly  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant events  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  established  a  milestone  in  the 
art  of  communication. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  another  impressive 
effort  in  the  art  of  communication.  I 
refer  to  the  work  being  done  by  one  of 
the  finest  schools  of  its  type  in  the  Na- 
tion, the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf, 
located  in  Jackson  Heights,  N.Y..  in  my 
district.  Although  not  as  dramatic  or 
glamorous  as  the  Nation's  farflung  space 
communications  activities,  Lexington, 
nevertheless,  is  making  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  world  we  live  in.  It 
teaches  deaf  students  to  communicate 
with  the  hearing  world. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  work 
being  done  by  Mr.  Oscar  Cohen,  direc- 
tor of  Lexington's  after  school  division, 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  prompted  President  Nixon  to 
write  a  commendatory  letter  to  Mr. 
Cohen.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, the  article  and  the  President's  let- 
ter, which  I  think  my  colleagues  might 

find  of  interest: 

The  White  House, 
Waahington,  June  23, 1969. 
Mr.  Osc.\R  Cohen, 
The  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Jackson  Heights,  N.Y. 

Dcar  Mr.  Cohen  :  I  read  a  recent  New  York 
Times  report  of  the  work  that  you  are  doing 
at  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  to 
widen  the  outlook  of  some  of  your  students. 

Aa  you  mention,  the  lack  of  real  com- 
munication in  life  is  based  on  fear.  How- 
ever, I  know  that  the  gentle  assistance  you 
are  giving  your  students  will  go  a  long  way 
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toward  breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
them  and  others  their  own  age  who  can 
hear  I  have  a  feeling  that  as  your  program 
develops  many  will  appreciate  the  choice 
you  are  giving  them  and  wUl  move  with  con- 
fidence in  both  the  deaf  and  the  hearing 
worlds. 
With  my  very  best  wishes  as  you  continue 

your  dedicated  work. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

School  broadenino  Horizons  or  the  Dea» 

Jimmy  HlnchcUfle.  pitching  for  the  Mets/ 
Yankees  against  the  Baltlmore/Tlgers.  was 
delighted  when  the  umpire  called,    "Strike  1" 

Though  living  In  a  soundless  world,  Jimmy 
who  is  12  years  old,  grinned  when  he  saw 
his  excited  teammates  screaming.  "That's 
the  way  to  go,  Jimmy  baby,  strike  him  out!" 

Jimmy,  like  more  than  half  of  the  boys 
playing  ball  the  other  day  on  a  grassy  field 
In  Jackson  Heights,  Queens,  U  a  student  at 
the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  at  26-26 
75th  Street. 

As  the  two  teams  used  up  the  last  rays  of 
the  late  afternoon  sun,  Jimmy  led  his  mixed 
team— some  boys  who  could  hear  and  some 
who  couldn't— to  an  8-to-6  victory. 

The  deaf  students,  7  to  12  years  of  age. 
were  taking  part  in  an  experimental  after- 
school  program  with  a  group  of  neighbor- 
hood children  designed  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  them  and  boys  of  their  own 
age  who  can  hear. 

awareness  of  world  sotrcHT 


"We  want  deaf  children  to  become  aware 
of  people  who  can  hear  and  not  fear  them," 
said  Oscar  Cohen.  28-year-old  director  of 
Lexington's  after-school  division.  "And  we 
want  people  who  can  hear  to  get  over  feel- 
ing sorry  for  deaf  kids." 

"The  only  way  our  students  can  stop  feel- 
ing inferior  is  for  them  to  compete  with 
children  their  own  age  in  sports  and  ac- 
tivites  where  they  have  a  chance  of  win- 
Mr  Cohen's  program  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing 'Weve  even  had  a  few  fights  between 
deaf  and  neighborhood  boys."  he  said.  Mr. 
Cohen  doesn't  encourage  such  behavior,  but 
he  also  does  not  want  his  deaf  students  to 
be  coddled.  _,  , 

The  Lexington  School,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  coun- 
try teaches  its  students  to  speak  because 
it  believes  that  they  should  leave  Lexington 
equipped  to  communicate  with  the  hearing 
world.  They  also  learn  Up-readlng,  but  are 
not  taught  sign  language. 

teenagers  not  involved 
Although   the   excltment   of   the   softball 
game  broke  down  many  of  the  reservations 
of  being  "different."  Mr.  Cohen  does  not  con- 
sider the  program  a  panacea. 

"I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
Just  by  putting  deaf  and  hearmg  children 
together  that  something  magic  happens,"  he 
said.  "It  took  a  month  before  deaf  and 
neighborhood  children  would  work  together 
in  our  arts-and-crafts  program." 

Mr.  Cohen  has  not  had  much  luck  Involv- 
ing older  teen-agers  In  the  after-school  pro- 
gram. 

"Their  minds  are  set,"  he  said.  "They  say, 
'We're  deaf  and  we  want  to  stick  together." 
To  combat  this  feeling,  he  Is  planning  a  work- 
and-recreatlon  summer  program  for  older 
teen-agers,  who  will  be  paid  $2  an  hour  for 
four  hours'  work  a  day,  and  must  participate 
In  afternoon  Integrated  activities  with  neigh- 
borhood teenagers. 

Mr  Cohen  likened  deaf  person  s  relation- 
ship with  the  hearing  world  to  that  of  blacks 
and  whites.  w    *», 

"Deaf  people  Uve  in  a  world  set  up  by  the 
hearing  and  they  feel  left  out."  he  said. 
"They  spend  most  of  their  social  lives  only 
with  other  deaf  people." 
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oTHm  activities  offered 
As  a  first  step  to  removing  Lexington's 
students  from  the  insular  world  of  the  deaf, 
Mr  Cohen  soUclted  the  help  of  synagogues, 
churches  and  schools  14  months  ago  when 
the  100-year-old  school  moved  from  cramped 
quarters  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  68th  Street 
to  its  present  spacious  new  six-acre  site. 

Thirty-eight  neighborhood  children  re- 
sponded the  first  semester.  This  semester  75 
of  160  applicants  enroUed  In  the  after-school 
program  of  arts  and  crafts,  swimming,  soft- 
ball.  Scouts  and  drama  club. 

All  of  the  deaf  students  participating  in 
the  school's  Drama  Club  production  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  rehearsing  in  a  base- 
ment recreation  room  at  the  school,  spoke 
their  lines.  Although  they  have  been  taught 
to  control  the  loudness  and  softness  of  their 
speech,  their  voices  lack  infiecUon,  which  Is 
learned  by  hearing  others  speak. 

The  Lexington  School  is  supported  by  state 
funds.  All  residents  of  the  state  can  go 
free  of  cost,  but  out-of-staters  are  charged 
a  yearly  tuition  of  $4,600.  A  total  of  330  stu- 
dents from  seven  months  to  17  years  old  at- 
tend the  school  and  130  of  them  live  at  the 
school.  These  resident  students  participate 
in  the  after-school  program. 

"We  started  this  program."  Mr.  Cohen  said, 
"to  give  our  students  a  choice.  When  they 
leave  Lexington  they  can  choose  to  live  in  the 
deaf  world  or  in  both  the  deaf  and  the  hear- 
ing world." 

Encouraging  hearing  children  and  deaf 
children  to  form  close  friendships  is  Mr. 
Cohens  next  project.  "Right  now  the  neigh- 
borhood children  come  to  the  school  and 
play  vrtth  our  students  but  they  haven't 
spontaneously  Invited  any  of  the  deaf  kids 
home." 
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In  1966  21  employees  resigned;  in  1967 
37  employees  resigned;  in  1968  43  em- 
ployees resigned;  for  a  3 -year  toUl  of 
101  employee  resignations. 

Of  the  101  employees  who  resigned 
during  the  3-year  period,  89  had  under 
3  years  of  service  in  the  Department. 

The  breakdown  as  to  years  of  service 
of  those  presently  employed  is  as  follows: 

Under  3  years  of  service,  40.8  percent. 

Over  3  and  under  5  years  of  service, 
11.1  percent. 

Over  5  years  of  service,  48.1  percent. 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  of  late 
about  the  proposed  Postal  Corporation 
and  the  need  for  adequate  and  com- 
mensurate salaries  for  our  postal  em- 
ployees as  related  to  cost  of  living  and 
the  pay  adjustment  effective  July  1,  1969. 
To  get  closer  to  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening, with  respect  to  postal  employ- 
ment, I  obtained  some  statistics  from 
the  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  post  office  on  em- 
ployee turnover  and  length  of  service. 
Employee  tenure  is  most  important  in 
any  continuing  organization.  I  believe 
the  statistics  for  Hawthorne  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  not  only  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  but  for 
much  of  the  Nation.  At  Hawthorne,  43 
employees  out  of  a  complement  of  159 
resigned  in  1968  and  only  48.1  percent 
have  over  5  years  of  .service. 

The  1968  experience  and  also  the  rec- 
ord for  several  prior  years  concerns  me 
and  it  appears  the  postal  service  needs 
fiuther  attractions  or  benefits  for  its 
personnel  and  one  of  these,  I  am  con- 
fident, is  an  adequate  wage  with  in- 
grade  adjustments.  The  4.1  percent  ef- 
fective as  of  July  1.  1969,  I  believe  is 
inadequate. 

Following  are  some  detail  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  post  of- 
fice, which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest. 

Present  complement  of  employees:  159. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  completed  the  tabulation 
of  the  results  of  ray  recent  questionnaire 
and  for  the  information  of  the  Members 
and  other  interested  persons,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  it  today.  The  results 
of  the  questiormaire  are  set  out  in  the 
form  of  a  newsletter  and  contain  the  fol- 
lowing caption:  "Newsletter  from  your 
Open  Door  in  Washington— Congress- 
man Albert  W.  Johnson,  23d  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  No.  15.  July  1969." 

The  newsletter  also  contains  a  picture 
of  myself  in  front  of  the  door  of  my  office 
in  which  picture  I  am  holding  a  recent 
publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  entitled,  "Discover 
the  New  Pennsylvania."  The  newsletter 
then  continues  as  follows: 

Dear  Polks  in  the  23d  Congressional 
District:  The  tab\ilatlon  of  the  results  of  a 
recent  Questionnaire  mailed  to  homes  in 
the  District  has  now  been  completed  and  I 
am  pleased  to  devote  a  "Newsletter"  to  re- 
port the  results.  The  response  to  the  poU  was 
verv  gratifying,  and  the  returns  were  ac- 
companied by  over  3.000  letters  or  comments, 
which  we  are  separately  acknowledging. 

The  results  of  the  poU  and  the  comments 
are  as  foUows:  Where  the  percentages  do  not 
add  up  to  100 ''r.  the  difference  represents 
those  who  had  no  opinion. 

[Answers  In  percent] 
Question  No.  1— the  war  \n  Vietnam: 
Withdrawal   of  U.S.   forces,   even   if   this 

means  a  Communist  takeover 10 

ConUnue  present   holding   operation 3 

Graduallv  withdraw,  forcing  South  Viet- 
nam to  assume  a  bigger  role  In  the  war.  47 
Mounting  a  strateglcaUy  sound  effort  for 

a  military  victory— 38 

The  war  In  Vietnam  continues  to  be  the 
most  important  crisis  facing  our  nation  co- 
day  This  was  recognized  by  President  Nixon 
in  his  speech  to  the  naUon  on  May  14.  1969. 
In  this  speech,  he  stated  that  he  had  "ruled 
out  attempting  to  Impose  a  purely  military 
solution  on  our  battlefield,  ruled  out  either 
a  one-sided  withdrawal,  or  the  acceptance  in 
Paris  of  terms  that  would  amount  to  a  dis- 
guised defeat."  The  President's  offer:  (1)  a 
simultaneous  start  In  withdrawals  by  both 
sides-  (2)  provide  a  real  opportunity  for  each 
slmlficant  group  In  South  Vietnam  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pollUcal  life  of  the  Nation. 
As  Ls  now  well  known,  the  U.S.  has  started 
its  gradual  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Viet- 
nam President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  has 
agreed  to  elections  in  which  the  Viet  Cong 
will  take  part.  It  U  now  up  to  North  Vietnam 
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to  respond  to  these  steps  toward  peace.  The 
President  added  In  his  speech:  "If  the  need- 
less suffering  continues,  this  will  affect  other 
decisions." 

As  the  poll  Indicates,  47%  of  those  reply- 
ing favor  the  Nixon  plan.  However,  a  large 
percentage — 38''^  favor  a  military  victory. 
I  note  In  examining  returns  of  other  Con- 
gressional Questionnaires  that  there  Is  a 
strong  sentiment  to  win  the  war. 

On  the  question.  Should  we  Increase  mili- 
tary pressure  on  North  Vietnam,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  results: 

[Answers  In  percent) 

Reld  (R)  15th  District,  DUnols:  Yes 44.0 

McClory     (R)     12th    District,    nUnols: 

Yes 44.3 

Burke  (R)  12th  District,  Florida:  Yes..  52.9 
Foreman  (R)   2d  District,  New  Mexico: 

Yes 56.7 

Schneebell  (R)    17th  District,  Pennsyl- 
vania:  Yes 57.0 

Question  No.  2 — Diplomatic  recognition  of 
Red  China.  The  answer: 

Yes  -- 43 

No 50 

I  was  really  quite  surprised  at  the  rather 
large  nimiber  of  persons  who  favor  this  move. 
I  "note  irr  the  comments  by  those  replying 
that  they  feel  we  would  be  better  off  to  have 
a  window  as  It  were  In  Red  China. 

Here  are  some  comments: 

"We  need  China's  views  made  public,  good 
or  bad."  "It  would  probably  be  no  more  pro- 
ductive or  dangerous  than  our  recognition 
of  Russia."  "Maybe  we  can  exploit  these  mar- 
kets." "It  would  be  better  to  negotiate  with 
them  now,  rather  than  fight  it  out  later." 
President  Nixon  has  stated  he  does  not  favor 
recognition. 

Question  No.  3 — The  draft: 

Continue  in  its  present  form 19 

Replace  with  an  all  volunteer  army 26 

Restore  World  War  II  draft  lottery 28 

Retain   the   draft,   give   draftees   option 

to  name  call-up  date  during  4  years..  22 

The  poll  Indicates  a  displeasure  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  with  the 
present  draft  system  with  only  ig'".  favoring 
it.  Realizing  this  widespread  dissent.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  May  13th  sent  to  Congress  a 
far-reaching  draft-reform  plan  keyed  to  a 
lottery.  Under  the  plan,  a  youth  would  be 
subject  to  the  draft  only  during  his  19th 
year.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  365 
capsules  would  be  drawn  from  a  flsh  bowl, 
on  each  capsule  being  a  different  date.  If  a 
19  year  old  was  born  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  that  date  wsis  on  the  first  capsule  drawn, 
he  would  be  In  the  first  group  drafted.  If 
he  was  not  drafted  during  his  19th  year, 
he  would  be  free  of  the  draft,  except  later  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  This  plan  Is  an  excel- 
lent plan,  as  it  gives  a  youth  the  knowledge 
that  his  draft  duty  will  come  only  In  his 
19th  year. 

Smith  (R)  40th  District — New  York — 
asked  this  excellent  question:  Do  you  believe 
an  all-volunteer  army  can  be  established  to 
replace  the  draft  system  after  Vietnam?  The 
answer:  No:  eO'^c.  I  would  agree  with  this 
conclusion. 

Question  No.  4 — Choosing  Presidential 
candidates  by  national  primaries  instead  of 
party  conventions.  The  answer: 

(Answers  in  percent] 

Yes  __ ..    81 

No 14 

The  fact  that  the  last  Presidential  election 
could  well  have  been  decided  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  caused  pressure  to  be 
put  on  Congress  to  reform  our  method  of 
electing  our  President.  As  indicated  above,  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  in  the 
District  want  a  direct  primary.  A  similar 
question  In  other  districts  brought  these 
results;   Marsh   (D)    7th  District,  Virginia — 
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Yes:  46.6%;  Burke  (R)  10th  District 
Florida — Yes:  84.1%.  There  Is  presently  no 
serious  consl'deratlon  being  given  in  the 
Congress  to  do  away  with  the  nominating 
conventions. 

Question  No.  5 — The  method  of  electing 
a  President  after  nomination : 

[  Answers  in  percent ) 

Retain  present  system 6 

Direct  {X)pular  vote 77 

Allocate  the  electoral  votes  In  each  state 
In  proportion  to  the  popular  votes  cast, 
making  a  40%  electoral  vote  plurality 
sufSclent  to  choose  a  President 6 

Count  one  electoral  vote  for  the  winner 
in  each  Congressional  District,  with 
two  additional  votes  for  whomever 
carries  the  State 9 

President  Nixon,  in  a  special  message  to 
Coilgress  on  February  20th,  called  for 
changes.  The  President  said  he  was  not 
"wedded"  to  any  particular  plan,  but  stated 
he  preferred  No.  (c)  plan  above.  On  April 
29th,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved by  a  28  to  6  vote,  e  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  provide  for 
direct  election  of  the  President  by  nation- 
wide popular  vote.  In  order  to  win,  a  candi- 
date would  have  to  get  40%  or  more  of  the 
total  popular  vote;  otherwise,  a  runoff  elec- 
tion would  be  held  between  the  two  candi- 
dates with  the  most  votes.  The  proposal  has 
not  yet  been  voted  on  by  the  House. 

The  chances  of  final  adoption  before  the 
next  election  are  slight  because  it  must  re- 
ceive a  two-thirds  majority  vote  in  both 
Houses,  plus  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  state  legislatures.  Many  doubt  that  the 
necessary  three-fourths  of  the  states  will 
ratify.  Inasmuch  as  the  most  populous  states 
win  gain  political  power,  and  the  smaller 
and  sparsely  settled  states  would  lose  in- 
fluence. Also,  many  are  becoming  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  plan  will  destroy  the  two-party 
system  In  tills  country.  Thoughtful  citizens 
should  study  this  proposal  carefully.  Results 
in  other  districts:  Direct  popular  vote?  Cor- 
bett  (R)  18th  District.  Pennsvlvania,  Yes; 
77%:  Marsh  (D)  7th  District,  Virginia,  Yes: 
62.6%;  Chamberlain  (R)  6th  District,  Mich- 
igan, Yes:  65%;  Ford  (D)  15th  District, 
Michigan,  Yes:  85%. 

Question  No.  6 — Lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18.  The  answer: 

(Answers  in  percent] 

Yes 42 

No    57 

This  Is  the  second  year  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  question.  In  1968,  the  result  was 
No:  56%.  This  result  follows  the  same  vot- 
ing trend  as  indicated  by  other  polls  else- 
where in  the  nation  as  follows:  Ford  (D) 
15th  District,  Michigan.  No:  63%;  Marsh  (D) 
7th  District,  VlrgliUa,  No:  61.2%;  Foreman 
(R)  2nd  District,  New  Mexico,  No:  66.7%; 
Bennett  (D)  3rd  District,  Florida,  No:  52%; 
Smith  (R)  40th  District.  New  York,  No: 
52%;  QuiUen  (R)  1st  District,  Tennessee, 
No:  55.8%;  Ottlnger  (D)  25th  District,  New 
York,  Yes:  50%.  This  question  brought  forth 
many  comments  from  those  who  replied, 
such  as:  "If  a  man  can  be  drafted  to  serve 
his  country,  he  should  be  able  to  vote."  "I 
would  restrict  it  to  those  under  21,  who  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Services."  "Indica- 
tions are  they  are  not  ready  for  it."  "The 
18  year  olds  might  have  the  education  and 
knowledge,  but  not  the  wisdom  of  how  to 
use  it  correctly." 

Question  No.  7 — Deployment  of  an  antl- 
balUstlc-mlsslle  (ABM)  system.  The  answer: 

[Answers  in  percent) 

Yes 50 

No    41 

While  the  debate  over  the  limited  safe- 
gruard  system  progresses,  the  people  back 
home  are  being  heard  from.  For  instance, 
the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  has  Just  released  the  results  of 
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a  poll  taken,  in  which  the  question  was 
asked  whether  Congress  should  approve  the 
limited  ABM  system  as  outlined  by  President 
Nixon.  73%  voted  yes,  and  10%  no.  In  other 
polls  taken  by  Congressmen,  the  results  vary 
as  follows:  Corbett  (R)  18th  District,  Penn- 
sylvania, Yes:  65%;  Reld  (R)  15th  District, 
IlUnols,  Yes:  60%;  McClory  (R)  12th  Dis- 
trict, Illinois,  Yes:  64.6%;  Marsh  (D)  7th  Dis- 
trict, Virginia,  Yes:  62.5%;  Bennett  (D)  3rd 
District,  Florida,  Yes:  75%;  Mlnshall  (R) 
23rd  District,  Ohio,  Yes:  45.2%;  Foreman 
(R)  2nd  District,  New  Mexico,  Yes:  74.6%. 
Those  in  Congress  who  favor  the  President's 
plan  state  that  they  would  have  to  be  ab- 
solutely con\'inced  that  the  President  was 
wrong  before  they  could  In  good  conscience 
oppose  him  on  a  national  security  matter 
of  this  magnitude.  With  this,  I  agree.  Those 
against  it  argue  that  it  won't  work  when 
the  button  is  pressed:  It  is  too  costly:  it 
win  escalate  the  arms  race  and  present  a 
new  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union;  on  com- 
pletion, because  of  technologlc^al  changes,  the 
missile  will   be  obsolete. 

Question  No.  8 — Terminate  all  public  fi- 
nancial help  to  students  found  guilty  of  par- 
ticipating in  disruptive  demonstrations.  The 
answer : 

[Answers  in  percent] 

Yes 92 

No    6 

The  nation  has  become  disgusted  with  the 
large  increase  in  student  demonstrations  this 
past  year,  particularly  with  what  took  place 
at  Cornell.  Congress  is  most  certainly  to  act 
on  this  challenge  to  our  institutions  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  One  plan  calls  for  col- 
leges to  file  a  set  of  regulations  of  student 
conduct  before  the  college  can  qualify  for 
Federal  aid.  Other  plans  are  directed  to  the 
student  himself,  such  as  an  end  to  Federal 
scholarship  aid  or  loans.  All  answers  to  this 
question  nationwide  are  about  the  same,  viz: 
Expel  violently  disrupting  students:  Yes: 
94%  (Smith  (R>  40th  District,  New  York); 
Deny  colleges  Federal  aid  in  case  of  con- 
tinued flagrant  campus  disorders;  Yes.  78.6% 
(MinshaU  (R)   23rd  District,  Ohio). 

Question  No.  9 — Terminate  political  pa- 
tronage in  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
answer : 

[Answers  In  percent) 

Yes 92 

No    5 

President  Nixon  named  Wlnton  M.  Blount 
as  his  Postmaster  General.  In  appointing  Mr. 
Blount,  the  President  gave  him  a  free  hand 
in  re-organizing  the  Postal  system.  One  of 
General  Blount's  first  decisions  was  to  di- 
vorce the  system  from  politics.  On  February 
5.  1969,  he  issued  an  order  that  removed  all 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers  from  political 
patronage  and  provided  for  their  appoint- 
ment by  national  Impartial  selection  boards. 
This  landmark  decision  at  first  caused  wide- 
spread dissent  from  politicians,  but  now 
these  persons  realize  that  something  must  be 
done  to  save  our  postal  system  from  a  com- 
plete breakdown.  As  the  poll  result  indi- 
cates, the  people  back  home  soundly  approve. 

Question  No.  10 — Converting  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  into  a  Government-owned 
corporation.  The  answer: 


Yes 
No 


[Answers  in  percent) 


54 
33 


Carrying  out  his  resolve  to  make  our  postal 
system  the  best  In  the  world,  and  meet  the 
demands  of  the  next  30  years  when  our  na- 
tional population  will  reach  300  million  peo- 
ple General  Blount  has  asked  Congress  to 
turn  'he  postal  system  over  to  a  government 
owned  corporation,  like  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  This  will  eliminate  the  role  of 
Congress  in  rate  making  and  in  fixing  postal 
salaries,  and  will  provide  for  continuity  of 
management.  Hearings  are  being  held  on  the 
proposal.  I  favor  It  strongly,  provided  the 
rights  of  postal  workers  will  be  secured  and 
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protected.  The  plan  is  favored  nationwide  as 
the  following  polls  indicate;  Reld  (R)  15th 
District,  Illinois,  Yes:  70%;  Soott  (R)  8th 
District,  Virginia,  Yes:  57%;  Whalen  (R)  3rd 
District,  Ohio,  Yes:  67%;  Chamberlain  (R) 
6th  District,  Michigan,  Yes:  74%;  Ottlnger 
(D)  25th  District,  New  York,  Yes:  63 %j 
Snyder    (R)    4th    District,    Kentucky,    Yes: 

71.3%. 

Question  No.  11— The  right  of  public  em- 
ployees, other  than  firemen  and  police,  to 
strike.  The  answer: 

[Answers  in  percent) 

No    °^ 

This  question  was  prompted  by  the  many 
strikes  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  year 
by  school  teachers,  garbage  workers,  and 
other  public  employees.  The  bill  before  Con- 
gress grants  postal  workers  the  legal  right 
to  organize  a  union,  but  does  not  grant  the 
right  to  strike.  The  almost  imperative  neces- 
sity that  60  million  monthly  social  security 
checks  be  delivered  on  Ume  makes  such  a 
strike  unthinkable.  Most  polls  in  other  dis- 
tricts indicated  the  majority  do  not  favor 
strikes  by  public  employees;  viz;  Foreman 
(R)  2nd  District,  New  Mexico,  No;  61%; 
Burke  (R)  lOth  District,  Florida,  No:  72%; 
MesklU  (R)  6th  District,  Connecticut,  No: 
65<',-  Chamberlain  (R)  6th  District,  Michi- 
gan, No:  70%;  Corbett  (R)  18th  District, 
Pennsylvania.  No;  59%. 

Question  No.  12— Repeal  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  (Right  to  work  section).  The 
answer : 

[Answers  in  percent) 

Yes  --  25 

NO f 

No  opinion •'•' 

■nie  results  of  this  question  indicate  by  the 
large  number  of  persons  registering  no  opin- 
ion (25%)  that  many  persons  are  not 
familiar  with  the  issue.  While  union  leaders 
are  strong  for  the  proposal,  right  now  in 
Congress  the  matter  is  in  abeyance  because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  business. 

Question  No.  13 — A  constitutional  amend- 
ment   to    permit   voluntary   non-denomina- 
tional prayer  in  public  schools.  The  answer: 
(Answers  In  percent) 

Yes  — -  8* 

No 1° 

Members  of  Congress  have  received  more 
mail  on  this  subject  since  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1963  outlawed  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  our  schools  than  any  other  issue.  Hardly 
a  week  goes  by  but  what  I  receive  a  petition 
signed  by  many  persons  urging  the  above 
amendment.  Senator  Dlrksen  is  in  the  lead 
of  the  forces  to  pass  the  amendment.  If  the 
Judiciary  Committee  In  the  House  would 
release  the  resolution  to  the  Floor  for  a  vote, 
it  would  pass  easily.  So  far.  the  Committee  is 
sitting  on  the  resolution.  I  have  sponsored 
the  Dlrksen  resolution  In  the  House. 

Question  No.  14 — Increase  in  first  class 
mail  rate  from  6c  to  7c  with  a  guarantee  of 
air  man  delivery.  The  answer: 

(Answers  in  percent) 

Yes  32 

No 65 

Two  years  ago,  p>ostal  rates  were  Increased 
substantially  for  all  classes  of  mall,  and  the 
bill  also  contained  a  raise  in  the  salaries  of 
postal  workers  with  the  Intention  that  the 
raise  in  wages  would  bring  them  up  to  com- 
parability with  similar  Jobs  in  Industry.  Now 
two  years  later,  the  postal  deficit  is  $600  mil- 
lion, the  workers  are  demanding  additional 
wage  increases,  which  if  granted  makes  a 
raise  in  postal  rates  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. To  bring  these  factors  into  a  busi- 
ness-like balance.  I  have  agreed  to  support 
the  creation  of  a  postal  corF>oratlon  which 
when  set  up  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  to 
solve  the  various  problems  and  the  deficit. 

Question  No.  15 — Statehood  for  Puerto 
Rico.  The  answer : 
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Yes 

No  - 


[Answers  In  percent) 


56 

33 

This  spring,  I  spent  the  weekend  in  Puerto 
Rico  attending  a  conference  on  Urban 
Growth.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  tour  the 
Island  and  visit  forts,  the  harbor,  the  Gov- 
ernor's palace,  etc.  I  became  convinced  that 
Puerto  Rico  should  become  a  state.  We  need 
this  country  as  an  assured  part  of  our  de- 
fense system,  and  to  help  them  prosper  and 
raise  their  standard  of  Uvlng.  The  target  date 
for  statehood  is  1980.  The  population  Is  over 
21/2  million,  and  they  will,  therefore,  have  at 
least  six  members  of  Congress  and,  of  course, 
two  U.S.  Senators.  We  owe  citizenship  to  the 
young  Puerto  Rlcans  senlng  in  our  armed 
forces.  I  found  the  leaders  in  Puerto  Rico 
of  the  highest  type  and  well  educated  men. 

Question  No.  16 — Should  the  President  be 
allowed  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to  conflicts  on 
foreign  soil  without  the  confeent  of  Congress? 
The  answer: 


Yes 

No 


[Answers  In  percent) 


19 
80 


Since  sending  out  the  Questionnaire,  the 
U.S  Senate  has  voted  on  this  Issue.  By  a 
vote  of  70  to  16,  the  Senate  approved  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
should  make  no  "national  commitment" 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  A  national 
commitment  is  defined  as  "the  use  of  armed 
forces  of  the  U.S.  on  foreign  territory,  or  a 
promise  to  assist  a  foreign  country,  govern- 
ment, or  people  by  the  tise  of  armed  forces 
or  financial  resources  of  the  U.S.,  either  im- 
mediately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events."  Those  who  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion argued  as  follows:  "It  is  essential  for 
the  President  to  have  wide  flexibility  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  in  order  to  respond 
Swiftly  and  appropriately  to  the  mercurial 
exigencies  of  international  diplomacy  in  this 
nuclear  age." 

Congressional  polls  favor  the  Senate  action 
as  follows:  Qulllen  (R)  1st  District,  Tennes- 
see, Yes:  64.78%;  Burke  (R)  10th  District. 
Florida,  Yes:  66%;  Whalen  (R)  3rd  DUtrict, 
Ohio,  Yes:  65%. 

Question    No.    17— CeUlng    on    individual 
Federal  farm  subsidy  payments.  The  answer: 
[Answers  In  percent] 

Yes 83 

No 3 

When  the  farm  subsidy  bill  was  before  the 
House,  the  Members  adopted  an  amendment 
Umltlng  payments  to  $20,000.  I  voted  for 
this  restrictive  amendment.  The  bill  is  now 
In  conference  with  the  Senate  who  has 
deleted  the  limitation.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  our  f.irm  subsidy  system  of  con- 
trolled production  requires  a  complete  over- 
haul. The  Agriculture  Committee  has  been 
studying  the  whole  program  and  promises 
corrective  legislation.  Some  comments  on  the 
Questionnaires  on  this  subject  were  well- 
reasoned.  Here  are  a  few:  "Let  farmers  grow 
enough  to  feed  the  nation.  Paying  farmers 
not  to  grow  and  people  going  hungry,  I  Just 
can't  see  this."  "There  are  too  many  free 
loaders  as  it  is.  Let's  cut  back."  "Let  supply 
and  demand  regulate  prices."  "Help  the  poor 
farmers,  not  the  wealthy  ones." 

Question  No.  18 — Return  to  the  States  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  income  tax.  The 
answer : 

(Answers  In  percent] 

Yes    "^3 

No    —     22 

President  Nixon  has  announced  that  he 
considers  revenue  sharing  with  state  and 
local  governments  a  high-priority  program. 
Two  months  ago.  ten  mayors  of  the  nation's 
blggeet  cities  at  a  White  House  meeting  bit- 
terly opposed  returning  the  money  to  the 
staties.  They  wanted  the  money  to  go  directly 
to  the  cities.  At  the  White  House  recently 
a  compromise  was  reached  wherein  the 
money  would  still  go  to  the  states,  with  a 
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specific  amount  earmarked  for  cities.  The 
plan  is  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  starting 
July  1,  1970. 

Question  No.  19 — Transfer  of  the  more 
successful  antlpwverty  programs  to  other 
departments.  The  answer: 

Yes - -     60 

No - 32 

Under  the  date  of  February  19,  1969.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Issued  an  executive  order  which 
as  of  July  1,  1969.  transfers  the  Head  Start 
Program  to  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department.  The  Job  Corps  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  many 
Job  Ccwps  Centers  ordered  closed. 

On  March  18th,  the  U.S.  Accounting  Office 
Issued  a  report  which  questions  the  results 
of  the  Poverty  Program.  It  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers $7.5  blinon  in  five  years.  The  report 
charges  that  the  program  has  been  poorly 
administered  and  most  programs  have  faMen 
far  short  of  their  goals.  The  Job  Corps,  which 
has  cost  $1  bUllon  at  a  1968  cost  of  $8,300 
per  boy,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
which  has  cost  $1.16  bnilon  were  both  sev- 
erely criticized.  Head  Start,  which  has  pro- 
vided pre-school  training  for  2  million  chU- 
dren  was  also  questioned  as  to  its  permanent 
value.  Community  Action  programs  were 
generaUy  praised  as  a  community  mecha- 
nism. ^     ,j  ...  . 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  decided  to 
give  the  Poverty  Program  two  more  years  of 
life  to  be  funded  at  $2,048  billion,  with 
grater  state  participation  and  dupUcailng 
programs  consoUdat.ed. 

And  now  in  closing,  I  want  to  thank  those 
who  took  the  time  to  return  my  question- 
naire and  thus  make  this,  report  possible.  I 
hope  you  have  found  this  Newsletter  both 
interesting  and  informative. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 


LET   US    DISPLAY    MOON    SAMPLES 
IN  THE  ROTUNDA 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

of    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
drafted  a  joint  resolution  for  introduc- 
tion early  next  week  which  would  pro- 
vide for  E>ermanent  display  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  Building  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  moon.  ^.  ,  . 
I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  flight 
of  Apollo  11  rates  as  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  American  achievements  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation. 

Ordinarily,  displays  of  great  scientific 
or  historic  significance  are  established  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  other 
major  museums.  I  would  expect  this  to 
be  the  case  with  some  of  the  moon 
samples  returned  by  Apollo  11,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  material  is  of  such  tremendous 
and  lasting  interest  that  some  of  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  Rotunda  so  that 
the  millions  of  U.S.  and  foreign  citizens 
who  visit  the  capitol  annually  may  see  It. 
I  agree  that  it  is  proper  that  most  of 
the  material  should  be  utilized  for  sci- 
entific studies,  but  I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  the  American  people,  who  made  the 
expedition  possible,  have  a  chance  to  see 
moon  materisJs  during  visits  to  the  Cap- 
itol. 

I  would  hope  the  display  could  be  ar- 
ranged shortly  after  the  quarantine  pe- 
riod for  Apollo  11  ends  in  mid- August. 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  POLLUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  great  public  interest  in  steps 
to  effectively  combat  water  and  air  pol- 
lution, I  was  impressed  to  note  a  letter 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  Patton,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  oCQcer  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  in  that  company's  monthly  maga- 
zine. June  1969. 

Mr.  Patton  is  a  well -respected  corpo- 
rate executive  who  is  providing  the  nec- 
essary, progressive  leadership  to  this 
area  of  corporate  responsibility. 

Mr.  Patton's  letter  follows: 

Perspectivk   on   Polujtion 

F'ELLOW    RePTTBLIC    EMPLOYEES:    Ab    yOU    Will 

see,  several  pages  of  this  Issue  of  Reports  are 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  air  and  water  qual- 
ity control. 

I-nige  tbmt  you  look  over  this  material  be- 
cause I  UHni.  It  may  give  you  added  Insight 
Into  what  has  become  a  very  Important  and 
controversial  public  Issue. 

It  Is  understandable  that  In  recent  years, 
the  American  people  have  shown  a  growing 
concern  over  the  quality  of  our  air  and  wa- 
ter. After  all,  most  p>oUutlon  Is  caused  by  the 
activities  of  people,  and  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  we  have  become  a  much 
larger  and  busier  nation.  For  example,  in 
1940  our  population  totaled  about  132  mil- 
lion: today.  It  Is  more  than  200  million.  To- 
day, our  total  output  of  goods  and  services 
Is  more  than  three  times  eis  high  as  it  was 
In  1940.  And  whereas  In  1940,  we  Americans 
were  drU-lng  approximately  32  million  mo- 
tor vehicles  on  our  streets  and  highways,  to- 
day we  operate  more  than  100  million! 

As  you  know,  even  such  an  essential  thing 
as  the  heating  of  our  homes  and  buildings 
discharges  impurities  into  the  air.  The  tilling 
of  our  farms  deposits  unwanted  materials 
into  our  streams  and  rivers,  as  does  the  fer- 
tilizing and  spraying  of  our  crops,  the  clear- 
ance of  land  for  building  purpKjsee.  the  ev- 
eryday use  of  soaps  and  detergents  and,  yes, 
the  disposal  of  untreated  or  Inadequately 
treated  human  wastes. 

I  cite  these  examples  because  too  often, 
people  will  point  to  Industry  as  either  the 
sole  or  the  major  cause  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution In  this  country.  But,  the  problem  is 
much  bigger  than  that  resulting  from  In- 
dustrial activity  alone.  And  It  cannot  be 
solved  by  Industry  alone. 

Unfortunately,  air  and  water  quality  con- 
trol has  become  a  highly  emotional  Issue — 
one  that  some  persons  are  quick  to  expollt 
to  gain  public  favor.  Under  such  conditions, 
facts  are  frequently  Ignored  and  reason  often 
takes  a  back  seat  to  passion.  Consequently, 
the  public  outcry  for  immediate  remedies  has 
created  demands  on  Industry  which  are  of- 
ten unrealistic  In  terms  of  time,  cost  and  the 
availability  of  knowhow  and  equipment 
capable  of  accomplishing  the  desired  goals. 

It  Is  the  firm  policy  of  Republic  Steel  to 
Incorporate  feasible  and  practical  air  and 
water  quality  controls  into  Its  of>eratlons. 
Over  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  spent  943 
million  toward  that  objective,  and  we  have 
appropriated  another  $38  million  for  control 
projects  to  be  completed  within  the  next 
few  years.  In  addition,  Republic  Is  planning 
still  further  air  and  water  quality  control  fa- 
cilities requiring  the  expenditure  of  many 
more  millions  of  dollars.  I  believe  this  is  an 
Impressive  testimonial  to  Republic  Steel's 
dedication  to  an  improved  environment  for 
our  plant  communities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  again,  I  emphasize  that  the  Job  cannot 
be  done  by  Industry  alone,  nor  can  it  be  dosie 
overnight.  If  we  are  to  successfully  accom- 
plish the  task  of  safeguarding  the  quality  of 
our  air  and  water,  we're  going  to  require  the 
cooperation  of  every  one  concerned  and  we 
will  have  to  approach  the  problem  with  ut- 
most Intelligence.  We're  going  to  have  to 
know  the  precise  facts  of  each  and  every  ad- 
verse situation,  exactly  what  can  be  done  to 
correct  It,  how  much  It  will  cost  to  correct, 
how  much  time  it  will .  take,  what  parties 
should  rightly  contribute  to  the  control  ef- 
fort, and  finally,  whether  or  not  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  In  a  particular  situation  are 
worth  the  costs  involved. 

If  we  can  approach  air  and  water  quality 
control  In  this  manner  and  spirit,  I  am  sure 
we're  going  to  achieve  great  progress  In  mak- 
ing our  communities  cleaner  and  more  pleas- 
ant places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

T.  P.  Patton, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Otflcer. 
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REDEEMING  A  MANDATE:  TAX 
REFORM  NOW 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent vote  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax was  a  mandate  for  tax  reform.  The 
President,  the  leadership  of  both  parties, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  all  made  solemn  com- 
mitments that  tax  reform  would  receive 
top  priority  on  our  legislative  calendar. 

Today,  I  have  sent  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  let- 
ter outlining  the  urgent  need  for  tax 
reform,  and  especially  tax  relief — con- 
sidering that  the  continued  rise  of  in- 
flation and  taxes  is  sapping  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  average  American 
family. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  letter : 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  24, 1969. 

Hon.  WlLBTTK  Mn.LS. 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  vote  on  the  bill 
to  extend  the  surtax  was  a  mandate  for 
tax  reform.  It  Is  now  Incumbent  upon  the 
members  of  Congress  to  fulfill  theU-  solemn 
commitment  to  make  meaningful  tax  reform 
the  next  major  priority  of  business.  To  do 
less  will  have  earned  the  scorn  and  wrath 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

For  a  not-so-qulet  revolt  is  brewing  across 
the  heartland  of  America. 

The  average  working  family  is  being  vic- 
timized by  rising  taxes  and  rising  prices,  and 
frankly,  they're  fed  up  with  the  excuses 
they're  hearing  for  Infiatlon  and  the  Justi- 
fication for  accelerating  taxes. 

We  all  know  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  riddled  with  favoritism  and  notorious 
inequities,  and  we  all  know  what  has  to  be 
done. 

Laws  were  meant  to  help  men  govern,  not 
to  tyrannize  and  plague  them.  Yet  Its  been 
15  years  since  Congress  last  seriously  reviewed 
our  tax  legislation.  This  year  some  130  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  nearly  half 
of  the  Senate  members  have  Introduced 
various  measures  calling  for  an  end  to  tax 
abuses. 


It  would  be  unconscionable  for  the  lead- 
ership to  now  Ignore  this  mandate  for  re- 
form. To  do  otherwise  would  be  suggesting 
that  Congress  has  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  plight  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

One-third  of  the  population,  those  earning 
between  $6,000  and  $15,000  annually,  are  im- 
fatrly  shouldering  the  nation's  tax  burden — 
paying  two-thirds  of  federal  taxes,  while  the 
very  rich  escape  paying  taxes  altogether,  or 
pay  pitifully  little 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  American 
taxpajrers  look  with  suspicion  upon  Congreae? 

But  not  only  must  we  close  the  loopholes 
and  eliminate  preferential  treatment,  but  we 
must  liberalize  the  deduction  and  exemption 
provisions,  making  them  consistent  with  the 
economic  realities  of  modern  America.  It 
would  be  fiscally  Irresponsible  If  we  didn't 
now  extend  tax  reform  to  mean  tax  relief. 

The  average  American  taxpayer  is  living  to- 
day under  the  impact  of  one  of  the  longest 
sustained  Infiationary  periods  In  American 
history  that  is  depressing  his  buying  power. 
On  top  of  this,  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
splraling  cost  of  local  government.  This  year 
states  and  cities  tried  raising  nearly  $6  bil- 
lion in  new  revenue — through  proi)erty  taxes, 
income  taxes,  sales  taxes  and  various  fees — 
and  In  many  localities,  the  taxpayers  revolted. 

A  decade  ago  27  percent  of  the  average 
American's  wages  went  to  taxes.  Today  the 
tax  bite  Is  up  to  34  percent.  And  It's  been 
estimated  that  this  year  the  average  Ameri- 
can will  work  two-and-a-half  hours  out  of 
every  8-hour  day  to  pay  all  his  taxes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  only  part  of  the 
depressing  fiscal  straits  hampering  Americans 
today.  Consumer  prices  are  also  rising  faster 
today  than  are  salary  Increases. 

A  recent  study  in  New  York  City  suggests 
that  in  24  major  Industries,  employees  re- 
ceived anywhere  from  $8  to  $30  In  weekly- 
wage  increases  m  the  last  three  years — ^but 
rising  taxes  reduced  the  actual  net  gain  by 
50  percent,  and  Infiatlon  nibbled  another  50 
percent  from  the  Mnployees'  take  home  pur- 
chasing power. 

Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the  $8  weekly 
increase  actually  equals  a  net  weekly  loss  of 
$6  32  after  $4.78  for  taxes  were  deducted  and 
the  affect  of  inflation  is  considered.  The  In- 
dividual earning  up  to  $30  a  week  more  did 
a  little  better.  He  lost  SI  1.1 3  of  his  increase 
to  taxes,  and  after  Inflation  is  considered,  he 
is  left  with  $4.93. 

Horrible  as  the  word  sounds,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  dtated  that  the  spl- 
raling cost  of  living  has  brought  on  a  re- 
cession— "a  recession  In  the  standard  of 
living"  for  many  Americans. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  It  took  89,076  for  a  family  of  four 
to  live  moderately-well  in  1967  in  urban 
America,  but  today  that  salary  buys  9  per- 
cent less  because  of  rising  prices.  Indeed, 
average  weekly  purchasing  power  declined 
from  $79.86  to  $77.62  in  this  period. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  quotes  economic 
consultant  Leonard  M.  Strunk  as  saying  the 
nation  Is  "In  the  early  stages  of  a  depres- 
sion" In  which  "an  Increasing  proportion  of 
the  population  will  find  Itself  pushed  to 
ever  lower  economic  standards  of  living" 
even  though  salaries  may  increase. 

And  a  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Vice-Presi- 
dent believes  purchasing  power  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  until  the  present  inflation- 
ary period  subsides.  "We  will  be  fortunate 
if  that  can  be  done  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
two  or  three  years  Is  a  more  likely  estimate." 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  cease  arguing  tax  reform  and 
produce  immediate  action.  To  reiterate,  what 
is  needed  is  a  two-pronged  attack:  reform 
of  existing  abuses  and  tax  relief  for  the  av- 
erage American  family.  Such  an  approach  Is 
encompassed  In  an  omnibus  12-polnt  tax 
reform  bill  and  seven-point  tax-relief  pro- 
gram which  I  Introduced  earlier  this  year. 
For  some  time,  similar  proposals  have  been 
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offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Reuss,  and  In  one  form  or 
another  by  several  of  our  colleagues. 

Indeed,  if  the  12-polnt  tax  reform  package 
I  advocate  was  enacted.  It  would  yield,  I  be- 
lieve, up  to  $16  bllUon  for  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
perh^M  Increasing  the  potential  for  a  gen- 
uine tax  reduction.  I  call  for: 

Taxation  of  capital  gains  accumulated  in 
estates. 

Removal  of  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tion. 

Taxation  of  stock  option  gains  at  income 
tax  rates. 

Require  a  minimum  income  tax  of  20  per- 
cent on  net  personal  income  of  $60,000  and 
above. 

Requirement  for  related  corporations  to 
be  taxed  as  a  single  enterprise. 

Elimination  of  tax-free  status  of  municipal 
Industrial  revenue  bonds. 

Reduction  of  domestic  mineral  depletion 
allowances  to  10  percent  from  a  high  of  27  V4 
percent. 

Eliminate  depletion  allowance  on  oil  pro- 
duced outside  of  United  States. 

Increase  of  gift  tax  rates  to  those  estab- 
lished on  estates. 

Requirement  that  government  bonds  used 
to  settle  estate  taxes  be  valued  at  current 
market  prices. 

Limitation  on  farming  loss  deductions  for 
"gentlemen  farmers." 

Removal  of  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ances on  speculative  real  estate  transactions. 
I  also  advocate  that  the  growth  of  tex- 
payer-subsldlzed  foundations  be  sharply 
curtailed.  The  philanthropic  purposes  of 
foundations  must  be  vigorously  scrutinized, 
carefully  delineating  the  scope  of  their  tax- 
free  advantages.  And  the  profit  earned  by 
foundations  on  commercial  Investments 
must  be  cvirbed. 

The  key  elements  of  the  tax  proposals,  of 
course,  are  the  closing  of  the  loopholes  that 
permit  the  rich  to  escape  taxation  com- 
pletely. This  Is  the  outrage  that  really  lies 
beneath  the  public's  Indignation. 

For  Instance,  under  capital  gains,  the 
profit  made  from  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds 
owned  for  at  least  six  months  Is  now  covered 
under  a  special  tax  rate  which  permits  only 
half  of  the  profits  on  most  long-term  in- 
vestments to  be  taxed.  This  allows  millions 
of  dollars  of  revenue  to  escape  taxation. 

Municipal  bonds  are  another  notorious 
abuse.  Complete  exemption  from  tax  income 
received  on  state  and  local  bonds  permits 
millionaires  to  Invest  large  sums  to  secxire 
tax-free  Incomes  which  otherwise  would  be 
taxable  If  they  were  Invested  In  stocks  or 
property. 

It  Is  reported  that  one  wealthy  widow 
earned  over  $1.5  million  tax  free  annually 
through  municlp.il  bonds  while  her  gar- 
dener, earning  $5,000  yearly,  pays  $360  In 
feder.^;  taxes. 

One  of  the  more  scandalous  abuses  is  tne 
oil  depletion  allowance.  This  permits  oil  and 
gas  companies  to  enjoy  a  "depletion  allow- 
ance" under  which  27.5  percent  of  their  net 
income  Is  exempt  from  taxation,  in  addition 
to  being  allowed  to  reduce  their  tax  liabili- 
ties by  rapid  write-offs  of  operating  costs. 
The  result  is  that  many  oil  companies  pay 
no  taxes  at  all.  And  it's  been  pointed  out 
that  one  non-paying  oil  firm  with  a  net  in- 
come of  $65  million  over  a  five-year  period 
actually  received  a  $235,000  tax  refund  one 
year  on  losses  Incurred  In  a  previous  year! 
These  tax  abuses  are  outrageous,  and  sug- 
gest to  the  average  American  taxpayer  that 
our  tax  structure  Is  not  really  progressive, 
based  on  one's  ability  to  pay.  The  discrep- 
ancies must  end.  But  after  all  those  years  of 
abuse  Isn't  It  time  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can, forced  to  shoulder  an  unfairly  large 
share  of  the  tax  burden,  be  given  just  con- 
sideration? Shouldn't  real  tax  reform  also 
mean  tax  relief  where  It  Is  most  needed  and 
Justified? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  call  for: 

A  $1200  personal  exemption  for  Individual 
taxpayers  and  their  dependents  instead  of 
the  present  $600. 

A  $1500  deduction  for  the  coet  of  college 
tiUtlon. 

A  $360  deduction  for  commuting  expenses. 
An  exemption  on  the  first  $5000  of  retire- 
ment income. 

A  $1000  annual  deduction  for  monies  ex- 
pended on  home  rejjairs  and  improvements. 
A  depreciation  allowance  for  homeowners 
of  one-family  homes,  similar  to  the  deduc- 
tion now  granted  owners  of  multi-family 
dwellings  and  other  oommercial  properties. 
A  rent  payers  deduction  on  income  tax  for 
percentage  of  rent  paid  by  landlord  lor  taxes 
and  mortgage  interest  charges. 

All  of  these  relief  measures  are  necessary 
and  feasible,  but  If  any  priority  can  be  given 
them  I  say  raising  the  personal  exemption 
rate  Is  the  major  weapon  for  granting  the 
average  American  taxpayer  immediate  tax 
reUef. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  $600  personal 
income  tax  exemption  was  to  provide  the 
taxpayer  with  sufficient  untaxed  funds  to 
sustain  himself  and  his  family.  However, 
since  the  time  when  this  provision  was  en- 
acted, the  cost  of  living  has  more  than  tri- 
pled, and  yet  the  exemption  for  the  taxpayer 
and  his  dependents  have  remained  the  same. 
In  1948,  when  the  existing  personal  exemp- 
tion rate  of  $600  was  adopted,  the  average 
American  famUy  earned  $3,031  annually.  At 
that  time  each  $600  deduction  meant  20 
percent  of  a  family's  annual  income.  Today, 
average  family  Income  is  $8,017,  which  means 
the  $600  exemption  comes  to  only  7.5  percent. 
My  proposals  providing  relief  for  home- 
owners also  deserve  priority.  It's  high  tUne 
we  gave  the  homeowner  a  break.  For  far  too 
long  he  has  been  the  forgotten  man,  except 
when  It  comes  to  paying  property  taxes.  His 
basic  rights  and  needs  are  all  too  often 
neglected  or  forgotten. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  delayed  home  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  Is  especially  vexing. 
Home  deterioration  Is  a  progressive  blight. 
A  repair  that  goes  undone  one  year  may  coet 
twice  as  much  to  correct  in  the  second  year. 
Since  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  In 
the  cost  of  home  maintenance,  we  can  hardly 
hope  that  the  rate  of  deterioration  has  de- 
creased. In  fact,  we  can  safely  asstune  that 
the  dilapidation  has  spread. 

The  $1000  deduction  could  be  an  effective 
way  of  stopping  the  spread  of  home  dilapida- 
tion and  community  deterioration. 

And  the  depreciation  allowance  I  propose 
would  give  the  homeowner  the  same  break 
now  granted  to  the  owners  of  income-pro- 
ducing property.  Why  should  there  be  any 
differential?  Surely  the  taxpayer  who  Invests 
in  home  property  has  the  same  taxes,  over- 
head and  maintenance  problems  as  a  com- 
mercial property  owner. 

Before  the  American  taxpayer  loses  confi- 
dence in  Congress  we  must  put  an  end  to 
tax  abuses,  eliminating  the  "double  stand- 
ard" which  makes  a  mockery  out  of  our 
tradition    of    taxation    based    on    ability    to 

pay. 

Since  the  American  taxpayer  pays  con- 
siderably more  than  do  the  wealthy,  and  the 
disparity  between  what  the  average  family 
pays  and  what  the  privileged  don't  pay,  Is 
now  public  knowledge.  Congress  Is  faced 
with  a  crisis  of  confidence  that  can  only  be 
alleviated  by  direct,  immediate  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief. 

Otherwise,  disrespect  for  our  laws  will  In- 
crease, and  the  healthy  democratic  relation- 
ship between  those  who  are  taxed  and  those 
who  are  representing  the  taxpaylng  public 
In  the  halls  of  government  will  be  threatened. 
Sincerely. 

Seymour  Halpern, 
Member   of   Congress. 
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REPRESSION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
English  language  press  in  South  Africa 
continues  to  report  on  developments  in 
that  country  with  great  courage.  Follow- 
ing are  two  articles  from  the  Johannes- 
burg Star  of  Saturday,  July  12,  1969, 
which  make  very  vivid  the  steady  move- 
ment toward  political  repression.  'What 
is  so  striking  about  this  history  is  the 
appalling  nature  of  what  can  be  done 
under  the  righteous  banner  of  anticom- 
munism  and  antiterrorism. 

The  first  article  is  by  Jean  Sinclair, 
president  of  the  Black  Sash,  a  women's 
organization  founded  in  1955  to  defend 
the  South  African  Constitution: 
Freedoms   We  Have   Lost 
(Jean  Sinclair) 
"It   Is   difficult   for    those    who   have   not 
themselves  lived  through  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment  of   a   tyTanny   to   understand    the 
subtle  dangers  of  the  'softenlng-up'  process, 
the  effect  on  all  but  the  strongest  personali- 
ties of  Intimidation.  Laws  which  would  have 
aroused  the  fiercest  opposition  In  1947  meet 
with   sullen    acquiescence   in    1957."— 'CUIl 
Liberty    In    South     Africa,"     by    Edgar    H. 
Brookes  and  J.  B.  Macaulay. 
And  from  1957  to  1969? 
Detention  without  trial. 
Gagging  without  trial. 
More    people    placed    under    house    arreet 
without  trial. 

More  passports  withdrawn  and  refused 
with  no  reason  given. 

No  longer  is  a  person  innocent  until 
proved  guiltv.  Some  of  our  laws  now  state 
that  you  are  guUty  until  you  have  proved 
your  Innocence. 

We  all  forget  what  we  have  lost  under  this 
goverrunent. 

What  have  we  lost? 

Freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment. 
The  protection  of  our  courts. 
The  right  to  know. 
The  right  to  explain. 
How  did  we  lose  It? 

1950:  The  Suppression  of  Communism  Act 
defined  Communism  so  widely  that  avowed 
antl-Communlsts  are  deemed  Communists: 
and  gave  the  Minister  powers  normally  held 
bv  the  courts. 

1953:  The  Criminal  Procedure  Act  further 
diminished  the  powers  of  the  courts,  allow- 
ing the  Minister  to  refuse  ball  and  to  order 
summary  trials. 

1962:  The  Sabotage  Act  defined  sabotage 
so  wldelv  that  many  normal  activities  can  be 
punished  as  "sabotage"  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

1963:  90-day  detention  clause:  replaced  by 

1965:    180-dav   detention   clause   allowing 

detention  for  Indefinitely  recurring  periods 

of  180  days  and  excluding  the  courts  from 

access  to  persons  detained. 

1967:  The  Terrorism  Act  provided  for  In- 
definite detention  for  interrogation  and  de- 
fined terrorism  so  widely  as  to  include  "em- 
barrassing the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  State  "  This  Act  was  made  retrospective 
for  five  vears  before  It  became  law. 

1969:  The  Boss  Act  makes  It  an  offense, 
punishable  with  up  to  seven  years'  jail,  to 
communicate  anything  about  security,  in- 
cluding anything  about  what  the  Bureau  for 
State  Security  itself  Is  doing.  It  also  deprives 
the  courts  ol  the  right  to  decide  whether 
evidence  shall  enjoy  SUte  prt'^'llege.  i.e..  be 
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silence.  This  applies  to  evidence  afTectlng  not 
only  security  but  also  the  "Interests  of  the 
State." 

Where  Innocence  May  Not  Help 

A  pHjIlce  spokesman  has  confirmed  that  In 
the  latest  swoop  between  30  and  40  people 
are  being  held  under  the  Terrorism  Act  tn 
Pretoria.  How  many  are  there  all  over  the 
country? 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  are  told 
we  have  no  right  to  know.  Their  relatives 
have  no  right  to  know.  Parliament  has  no 
right  to  know. 

The  Minister  refused  to  give  figiires  to 
Parliament  of  the  number  of  people  detained 
under  the  Terrorism  Act  because  "it  Is  not 
In  the  public  Interest." 

When  asked  If  all  detainees  were  visited  by 
a  magistrate  at  least  once  a  fortnight  he  re- 
plied "Yes,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  where 
the  circumstances  did  not  permit  such 
visits." 

When  asked  how  many  were  not  so  visited, 
for  what  period,  and  what  were  the  circum- 
stances, his  reply  was  "In  view  of  the  volume 
of  work  Involved  In  the  collection  of  the  par- 
tlctilars  asked  for  It  Is  not  practicable  to 
furnish  tha  required  Information." 

IX  this  happened  to  you,  your  certainty  of 
your  own  innocence  would  avail  you  nothing. 

Pour  people  have  died  this  year  while  In 
detention:  one  on  the  day  following  his  ar- 
reet,  one  three  days  after,  one  four  days  after 
and  one  three  months  after. 

Thirty-two  people  were  detained  during 
1968  under  Proclamation  400  of  1960  in  the 
Transkel.  Seven  people  had  already  been  de- 
tained this  year  under  this  Proclamation  by 
May  20. 

Twenty-seven  people  were  detained  under 
180  days  In  1968.  Eleven  people  had  already 
been  detained  this  year  under  this  clause 
by  May. 

Banned  without  trial:  On  August  30,  1968, 
490  people  were  living  under  banning  orders. 
Others  have  been  banned  since  that  date. 

Mr,  Robert  Scbukwe.  released  from  Jail 
after  serving  six  years  detention  imposed  by 
Parliament.  In  addition  to  the  three  years  he 
was  sentenced  to  by  the  Court,  was  immedi- 
ately placed  under  severe  restriction  orders. 

Forty-two  people  are  at  present  subject  to 
house  arrest.  Eleven  house  arrest  orders  have 
been  renewed  for  a  further  five  years.  Nine 
of  these  people  have  to  report  daily  to  a 
police  station. 

If  this  happened  to  you,  your  certainty  of 
your  own  innocence  would  avail  you  nothing. 

Banished  without  trial:  39  people  are  at 
present  subject  to  removal  orders  In  terms  of 
the  Bantu  Administration  Act. 

Passports  refused :  322  people  were  refused 
passjHDrts  or  travel  documents  In  1968.  Sixty- 
nine  people  left  the  Republic  on  exit  permits 
during  1968.  They  can  never  return. 

The  Government  spends  thousands  of 
rands  each  year  publicizing  South  Africa 
overseas  but  1.251  applications  for  visas  to 
visit  South  Africa  were  refused  during  1968. 

What  have  we  got  to  hldeT 

Peace  at  any  price:  ".  .  .  we  can  live  In  the 
year  1969  In  a  South  Africa  which  Is  calm 
and  peaceful.  .  .  ." — the  Prime  Minister. 

A  strange  sort  of  peace  when  barmlngs, 
banishments,  house  arrests,  detention  with- 
out trial,  passports  refused,  secret  police.  In- 
formers, Interrogation  are  an  accepted  part 
of  our  everyday  life. 


SYMBOL  OR  SENSE? 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  finished  reading  an  editorial  regard- 
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ing  the  attack  on  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance which  makes  sense  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  this  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  23,  1969, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Symbol  or  Sense? 

The  attack  on  the  oU  depletion  allowance, 
which  has  long  been  a  regular  feature  of  each 
political  season,  seems  to  have  thrust  closer 
to  Its  goal  than  ever  before. 

The  depletion  allowance  Is  a  favorite  sym- 
bolic target  of  liberals.  It  Is  usually  por- 
trayed to  the  public  as  a  loophole  In  the 
tax  laws,  an  escape  hatch  by  which  the 
privileged  and  the  get-rlch-qulck  promoter 
can  get  away  with  money  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  government. 

To  add  to  that  propaganda  advantage,  lib- 
erals can  play  on  the  current  revolt  of  the 
ordinary  taxpayer,  who  Is  fed  up  with  bear- 
ing the  burdens  of  an  Increasing  load  of 
government.  This  Justifiably  angry  citizen 
can  easily  be  set  In  a  rage  by  the  propaganda 
which  shows  depletion  as  a  bonanza  for  the 
wealthy  few,  the  rich  oilmen. 

The  oil  Industry,  to  combat  the  emotion- 
charged  rich  oilman  stereotype  and  the  loop- 
hole charge,  has  only  facts  and  figures  to 
defend  Its  case.  While  these  have  always 
been  enough  In  reasoned  debate  to  convince 
thinking  men  that  the  allowance  Is  Just, 
they  are  not  effective  weapons  In  a  political 
propaganda  match. 

The  oilmen  have  pointed  out.  for  Instance, 
that  the  depletion  allowance  was  not  the 
result  of  a  loophole,  an  omission.  It  was  de- 
signed carefully  by  Congress  to  give  the  oil 
Industry  and  other  Industries  that  produce 
natural  resources  the  ability  to  renew  their 
reserves,  as  manufacturing  Indtistrles  renew 
their  plants  through  depreciation  allowances. 

They  have  pointed  out  that  m  the  past  the 
allowance  has  provided  an  added  Incentive 
to  the  development  of  oil  production  In  this 
country.  Having  oil  available  within  our  own 
borders  has  been  a  vital  factor,  not  only  to 
the  growth  of  the  economy,  but  to  national 
security  when  war  or  unrest  cut  off  supplies 
from  overseas. 

They  have  listed  facts  on  the  enormous 
contribution  that  the  industry  gives  both 
the  economy  and  the  tax  revenues  of  all 
levels  of  government.  In  Texas,  for  example, 
the  number  of  oilmen  working  for  the  indus- 
try Is  212,000,  plus  thousands  of  landowners, 
merchants  and  employes  of  firms  that  do  a 
substantial  share  of  trade  with  the  Industry. 

But  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  counter  to 
critics'  charge  that  the  depletion  allowance 
Is  a  get-rlch-qulck  bonanza  of  tax-free  funds 
is  provided  by  the  market  economy  itielf.  If 
depletion-aided  oil  production  were,  in  fact. 
such  a  bonanza,  the  market  would  work  to 
flood  that  field  with  new  capital  and  new 
businesses.  It  Is  obvious  that  businessmen 
and  Investors  will  go  Into  the  types  of  enter- 
prise that  return  them  high  earnings.  That's 
economic  common  sense. 

Yet  In  the  supposedly  sure-thing  business 
of  oil  production,  the  trend  hat  been  the 
other  way.  In  the  past  10  j-ears  oil  well  drill- 
ing has  slumped  by  a  third  In  the  U.S.  In  the 
same  period,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
Independent  oil  companies  have  got  out  of 
the  business. 

In  Texas,  with  only  a  third  of  the  prospec- 
tive oil  area  sufficiently  tested,  the  slump  in 
drilling  has  contributed  to  a  one-billlon- 
barrel  decline  in  underground  oil  reserves  In 
the  past  decade.  We're  not  finding  new  oil  to 
replace  oil  that  we  are  using. 

If  the  oil-finding  business  were  the  tax- 
free  cinch  the  critics  say  It  is.  it  would  be 
drawing  swarms  of  enterprisers  and  the  oil 
search  would  be  booming.  In  fact,  despite  the 
growth  in  energy  demand  and  the  slump  in 
available  reserves,  men  and  money  have  been 
going  elsewhere  to  seek  profits. 
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It  the  proepect  Is  discouraging  with  the 
allowance.  It's  not  hard  to  see  what  It  will  be 
without  the  allowance. 


ONE   SMALL   STEP— ONE   GIANT 
LEAP 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 

July  21,  1969] 
One  Small  Step — One   Giant  Leap 

The  creature  who  once  stood  blinking  at 
the  door  of  his  Paleolithic  cave  has  come  a 
long  way.  No  longer  is  he  tied  to  the  area  or 
even  to  the  world  where  he  was  born.  The 
heavens  lie  open  now.  The  time  nears  when 
he  will  roam  his  solar  system.  At  long  last, 
man  Is  on  the  brink  of  mastering  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  technological  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments demonstrated  yesterday  in  the  land- 
ing of  a  manned  spacecraft  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  surpass  all  that  have  gone  before. 
The  three-man  team  of  Armstrong,  Aldrln 
and  Collins  has  shown  that  man  can  travel 
incredible  distances,  land  safely  on  non- 
earthly  bodies,  devise  equipment  to  sustain 
human  life  where  nature  has  not  provided 
for  its  existence,  and  prepare  to  return  to 
earth.  Pew  of  their  forerunners  who  explored 
the  planet  earth  reached  their  goals  with  so 
good  a  chance  of  returning  to  tell  of  it. 

The  exploits  of  these  brave  men.  and  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  whose  work  have  made 
them  possible,  open  new  \istas  for  explora- 
tion and  thought  that  end  man  knows 
not  where.  A  mere  scoopful  of  soil  and  rock 
from  the  moon  could  help  unlock  some  of 
the  secrets  of  the  universe  and  may  reveal 
things  about  which  no  one  now  dreams.  The 
implications  of  their  voyage  for  religion, 
philosophy  and  even  human  behavior  can  be 
foreseen  only  dimly  for  they  have  done  the 
impossible.  Man  has  safely  landed  in  a  ve- 
hicle, emerged,  and  walked  upon  the  moon. 

This  is  the  third  great  scientific  achieve- 
ment In  an  era  full  of  achievements — mili- 
tary, political,  and  technological.  Within  the 
lifetime  of  most  Americans  alive  today,  man 
has  split  the  atom,  broken  the  genetic  code, 
and  conquered  space.  In  each  of  these,  men 
have  pried  out  of  nature  some  of  the  very 
fundamentals  of  creation.  By  doing  so,  they 
have  extended  the  horizons  of  all  mankind 
by  holding  out  the  promise  of  unlimited  en- 
ergy, perfection  in  reproduction,  and  new 
knowledge  of  what  life  Itself  Is  all  about. 
But  each  of  these  magnificent  achievements 
holds  also  the  seeds  of  disaster.  Pew  greater 
evils  could  befall  mankind  than  for  men  to 
carry  their  earthly  disputes  to  the  stars. 

There  Is,  however,  something  humbling 
about  the  landing  of  men  on  the  moon.  Six 
men  have  now  seen  the  earth  as  it  really  is — 
a  speck  In  the  infinity  of  space.  In  that  con- 
text, man's  exploits  must  seem  puny  and  his 
egocentric  view  of  the  universe  must  disap- 
pear. He  is  merely  baggage  on  a  planet  in  a 
solar  system  that  is  a  tiny  part  of  something 
he  can  scarcely  begin  to  understand. 

Thus,  while  this  is  no  doubt  a  day  for 
national  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  It  is 
also  a  day  for  national  renewal.  It  is  true 
that  the  United  States  has  won  the  race  to 
the  moon  and  has  thrown  back  Into  the  face 
of  the  Soviet  Union  the  boast  of  then-Pre- 
mier Khrushchev.  Just  seven  years  ago.  that 
bis     country's    space     achievements     would 
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"demonstrate  the  great  advantage  of  the  so- 
cialist system."  But  it  would  be  tragic  U 
Americans  viewed  this  great  event  in  a  na- 
tlonaUstlc  framework.  If  this  Nation  stands 
taller  In  the  world  today.  It  doee  so  because 
It  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  men  of  many 
countries— the  men  who  from  Copernicus 
and  Galileo  through  Goddard.  Von  Braun, 
Tslolkovsky  and  Oberth  dreamed  of  such  a 
day.  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  landed  on  the 
moon  not  Just  as  Americans  but  as  repre- 
sentative© of  the  human  race. 

The  hope  of  Apollo  11  is  that  this  achieve- 
ment, along  with  the  others  In  space,  past, 
preeent  and  future,  Russian  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican wUl  rekindle  man's  dreams  and  revive 
his  lagging  spirits.  The  world  needs  men 
now  who  believe  In  their  dreams  of  pros- 
perity and  brotherhood  at  home,  peace  and 
good  will  on  earth,  and  adventure  and  co- 
ojjeratlon  In  space. 

The  record  of  history  makes  It  possible  to 
believe  that  this  hope  of  Apollo  11  is  not  in 
vain.  Writing  of  a  part  of  the  world  at  the 
time  this  last  great  frontier  was  opened, 
Samuel  Eliot  Morrison  said: 

"At  the  end  of  1492  most  men  In  Western 
Europe  felt  exceedingly  gloomy  about  the 
future.  Christian  cU-lUzatlon  appeared  to  be 
shrinking  In  area  and  dividing  into  hostile 
units.  Institutions  were  decaying,  well-mean- 
ing people  were  growing  cynical  or  desperate. 
.  Islam  was  expanding  at  the  expense  of 
Christendom.  Every  effort  to  recover  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  touchstone  of  Chris- 
tian prestige,  had  been  a  failure.  The  Otto- 
man Turks,  after  snuffing  out  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  Bvzantlne  Empire,  had  over- 
run most  of  Greece,  Albania  and  Serbia; 
presently  they  would  be  hammering  at  the 
gates  of  Vienna." 

Then  came  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and 
the  other  captains  who  pursued  the  vision  of 
Henry  the  Navigator.  As  word  of  their  ex- 
ploits spread,  Morrison  wrote,  "new  Ideas 
flared  up  throughout  Italy.  Prance.  Germany 
and  the  Northern  nations:  faith  In  God  re- 
vives and  the  human  spirit  Is  renewed." 

It  was  not  without  good  reasons  that  his- 
torians arbitrarily  selected  the  year  1500  as 
the  beginning  of  modern  history.  After  the 
discovery  of  a  New  World.  Will  Durant  has 
written  "A  pride  of  achievement  Inspired  the 
human  mind  Just  when  Copernicus  was 
about  to  reduce  the  cosmic  importance  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Man  felt  that  the 
world  of  matter  had  been  conquered  by  the 
courage  of  the  human  mind.  The  medieval 
motto  for  Gibraltar— ne  pltis  ultra— was  de- 
nied by  abbreviation:  It  became  now  plus 
ultTa— more  beyond.  All  limits  were  re- 
moved: all  the  world  was  open;  everything 
seemed  possible." 

That.  then,  should  be  the  spirit  In  which 
this  Nation  and  the  world  celebrate  the 
achievement  of  our  astronauts.  A  new  fron- 
tier has  opened.  New  worlds  are  there  to  be 
conquered.  But  success  brings  responsibility 
as  well  as  glory.  The  landing  of  men  on  the 
moon  Is  a  challenge  as  well  as  a  triumph— 
a  challenge  that  men  get  on  with  the  task  of 
solving  earthly  problems  as  well  as  confront- 
ing nature  In  space,  that  he  learn  to  live  in 
peace  as  well  as  to  compete  for  supremacy. 
Above  all,  however,  every  human  being  can 
rejoice  at  being  alive  today  as  the  space  age 
begins.  The  words  of  William  H.  McNeill 
never  have  had  a  stronger  ring  of  truth. 
Writing  m  The  Rise  of  the  West,  he  said. 
"Man  some  centuries  from  now  will  surely 
look  back  upon  our  times  as  a  golden  age  of 
unparalleled  technical,  intellectual.  Institu- 
tional and  perhaps  even  of  artistic  creativity. 
Life  in  Demosthenes'  Athens,  in  Confucius' 
China,  and  in  Mohammed's  Arabia  was  vio- 
lent, risky  and  uncertain:  hope  struggled 
with  fear:  greatness  teetered  perilously  on 
the  brim  of  disaster.  We  belong  In  this  high 
company  and  should  count  ourselves  for- 
tunate to  live  m  one  of  the  great  ages  of  the 
world." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  President  of  the  United  States  again 
issued  a  proclamation  designating  the 
third  week  in  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week."  Similar  proclamations  have  been 
issued  since  1959  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  86-90. 

On  the  nth  observance  of  this  most 
important  commemoration,  I  think  it 
fitting  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  act  that  provided  for  Presi- 
dential notice  to  the  American  people 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  others  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  and  also  the 
proclamations  issued  by  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Johnson: 
Captive  Nations  Week— Pxtblic  Law  No. 
86-90 

RESOLUTION 

S.J.  Res.  Ill 


H.J.  Res.  454.  459 
Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East 
Germanv.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
reUglous  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;   and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitute a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace: 
and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 


and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:   Now,  therefore. 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  Is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Captive  Nations  Week.  1959 
(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America ) 
Whereas    many    nations    throughout    the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  cltlz«ns  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  1959  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shaU  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  capUve  nations  of  the 
world : 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
19    1959.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  ot)serve  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soriet- 
domlnated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 


Capttve  Nations  Week.  1967— A  Proclama- 
tion BY  the  President  of  the  Unfted 
States  of  America 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved  July 
17  1959  (73  SUt.  212),  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  untU  such  Ume  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  basic 
human  rights  to  which  all  men  are  entitled: 

and 

Whereas  the  Independence  of  peoples  re- 
quires their  exercise  of  the  elemental  right 
of  free  choice;  and 

WThereas  these  Inalienable  rights  have  been 
circumscribed  or  denied  in  m*ny  areas  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
from  its  founding  as  a  nation  has  had  an 
abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional independence  and  human  freedom: 

Now,  therofore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
16,  19€7  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
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I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  obeerve  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national  Inde- 
I>endence  and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  July  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


GUN  CONTROL  COMMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

or    OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  two  measures  affecting  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  October  22,  1968.  One 
measure  would  repeal  the  ammunition 
portidnbf  the  law,  and  the  other  would 
repeal  the  entire  law  itself. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  adverse 
affects  of  the  Gun  Control  Act,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ammunition  portion,  that  I 
included  this  question  on  my  recent  first 
annual  legislative  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaires  returned  to  my 
oflQce  have  indicated  that  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Okla- 
homa are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  at 
least  repealing  the  ammunition  portion 
of  the  law,  that  I  felt  compelled  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  would  do  just  that. 

The  ammimition  portion  of  the  act  de- 
fies all  rules  of  logic.  Why  punish  sports- 
men and  hunters  by  restricting  their  pur- 
chases of  ammunition?  The  average 
criminal  will  not  be  seeking  this  ammu- 
nition, nor  will  he  obtain  it  through  nor- 
mal channels.  Why  burden  our  sports- 
men with  having  to  go  through  moun- 
tains of  bureaucratic  red  tape  simply  to 
purchase  a  box  of  aunmunition  to  enjoy 
a  hobby  that  has  been  a  part  of  this  Na- 
tion since  its  very  beginning? 

Even  more  important,  in  my  mind,  is 
outright  repeal  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
itself.  If  I  had  been  a  Member  of  the  90th 
Congress  when  this  measure  was  up  for 
debate,  I  would  have  opposed  it  with  all 
the  vigor  and  might  I  could  summon. 
Why  did  Congress  feel  compelled  to  pun- 
ish the  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion when  the  only  laws  of  this  type 
should  be  directed  toward  criminals? 
Why  did  Congress  think  the  crime  rate 
would  drop  if  it  passed  such  a  law?  Ob- 
viously, such  has  not  been  the  case,  as 
our  crime  rate  has  been  soaring  ever 
higher. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  few  of  the  comments  my  con- 
stituents have  made  to  me. 

From  Amett,  Okla. : 

The  entire  concept  of  controlling  weapons 
Is  wrong,  unduly  reetrlctlve  and  oppressive 
since  only  people  commit  crimes,  and  only 
Ijeople  can  be  convicted  of  crimes.  Laws 
should  be  more  stringent  against  people  who 
commit  crimes  using  flrearms. 

Prom  Ponca  City,  Okla.: 
Please  repeal  this  bill  and  concentrate  on 
the   speedy    prosecution   and    conviction   of 
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the  thousands  of  known  criminals  and  law 
violators  in  this  country. 

Prom  El  Reno,  Okla. : 

I  wish  to  ask  you  to  resist  all  attempts  at 
further  restrictive  g:un  legislation  and  to  use 
your  Influence  to  repeal  those  portions  of  the 
existing  law  that  pose  a  hardship  on  law- 
abiding  citizen-sportsmen.  The  only  laws  of 
this  nature  should  be  directed  solely  at  the 
criminal  and  his  association. 

From  Laveme,  Okla.: 

I  feel  we  need  a  law  punishing  the  ones 
that  misuse  the  guns,  instead  of  punishing 
the  respected  and  honorable  citizens  that 
own  guns. 

Prom  Mustang,  Okla. :  { 

This  Is  my  first  letter  as  a  voter  In  28  years 
of  voting  In  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  to  a 
legislator,  and  I  would  like  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  against  any  further  absurd  gun 
legislation  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  strong  objection  I  have  to  this 
act  is  the  manner  of  enforcement  prac- 
ticed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I 
invite  my  colleagues,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so.  to  take  a  few  hours  to 
read  19  pages  of  rules  and  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  Saturday,  De- 
cember 14,  1968.  It  is  quite  interesting 
to  see  what  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  read  into  the  Gun  Control  Act 
passed  by  the  90th  Congress.  I  also  lu-ge 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  forms  IRS  has  prepared  for  business- 
men selling  firearms  to  complete.  This 
Government  has  besieged  its  businessmen 
with  mountains  of  forms  to  fill  out,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  gave  them 
another  one  with  its  interpretation  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act. 

In  my  mind,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  grossly  misinterpreted  the 
intent  and  will  of  Congress  and  has  cre- 
ated "back-door"  flrearms  registration. 
It  is  my  information  that  last  year  Con- 
gress voted  overwhelmingly  against  such 
registration.  Why  then  should  an  agency 
of  the  Government  proceed  with  such 
registration  against  the  expressed  wishes 
of  Congress? 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  accept  its 
responsibility  and  pass  legislation  that 
prosecutes  criminals,  particularly  those 
who  use  flrearms  in  the  course  of  com- 
mitting a  crime.  It  is  also  time  for  Con- 
gress to  restore  to  our  law-abiding  citi- 
zens the  freedom  they  are  entitled  to 
enjoy,  rightfully  possess  and  exercise — 
the  right  to  bear  arms. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT—THE  MOON   IS   SAFER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  felt  it  appropriate  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
appalling  conditions  which  exist  In 
Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital.  Un- 
fortimately  there  is  no  improvement,  nor 
is  there  any  prospect  of  progress  until  we 
in  the  Congress  exercise  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  provide  a  system 
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of  government  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia nm  by  responsible  people.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  present  municipal  govern- 
ment is  a  disgrace. 

Tuesday  night  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  was  the  victim  of  an  armed  robbery 
as  he  drove  his  car  into  the  garage  at  his 
home  here.  Wednesday  morning  an  in- 
truder rifled  the  purse  and  stole  the 
wallet  of  one  of  my  secretaries  in  my  of- 
fice in  the  House  Office  Building.  Last 
night  my  car  was  broken  into  while 
parked  at  the  diplomatic  parking  area, 
while  visiting  the  South  Vietnamese 
Embassy  and  some  of  my  personal  prop- 
erty was  stolen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10  days  ago  this  Nation 
demonstrated  the  high  point  in  our  tech- 
nological development  by  the  launching 
of  a  successful  expedition  to  walk  on  the 
moon.  Today  that  expedition  returned. 
I  include  Local  news  clippings  illustra- 
tive of  the  deterioration  of  the  civiliza- 
tion in  our  Nation's  Capital  during  this 
period  following  my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  16, 

1969) 

Woman  Is  Robbed,  Raped  by  Gunman 

A  25-year-old  Southeast  Washington  wom- 
an was  raped  and  robbed  at  gunp)olnt  early 
yesterday  as  she  walked  home  from  a  bus 
stop  after  seeing  a  movie. 

Police  said  the  woman  told  them  that  while 
she  was  walking  in  the  800  block  of  21st  St. 
NE  she  was  approached  by  a  man  who  drew 
a  pistol  and  ordered  her  Into  the  bushes,  took 
$4  from  her  purse  and  then  raped  her. 

District  Lawyer  Forfeits  $25  on  Disorderly 
Count 

A  District  lawyer  was  charged  yesterday 
with  disorderly  conduct  after  an  Incident 
at  the  D.C.  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

The  lawyer,  Thomas  M.  David,  did  not 
contest  the  charge  and  was  allowed  to  forfeit 
$25  by  Judge  John  J.  Malloy. 

The  Incident  occurred  Friday  afternoon.  A 
workman  who  had  been  Installing  air  con- 
ditioning at  General  Sessions  accused  David 
of  committing  an  unsanitary  act  In  a  stair- 
well above  the  court's  third  floor. 

David,  whose  ofiQce  Is  listed  In  the  Wash- 
ington Building,  16th  and  K  Streets  NW.  Is  a 
regular  practicing  attorney  at  General  Ses- 
sions, where  he  handles  mostly  traffic  cases. 

Police  Employe  Wounds  Bandit.  Faces  Gun 
Count 

A  civilian  employe  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  has  been  charged  with 
carrying  a  dangerous  weapon  as  a  result  of 
a  run-in  Sunday  night  with  three  bandits. 

John  A.  Herzlg,  47,  of  the  500  block  of  20th 
Street  SE,  told  police  he  routed  three  holdup 
men  who  confronted  him  In  front  of  his 
home,  shooting  one  in  the  abdomen. 

Herzlg  did  not  have  a  permit  for  his  gun. 
a  .25-callber  automatic,  according  to  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office,  and  he  was  charged 
with  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  a  mis- 
demeanor carrying  a  maximum  one-year 
sentence. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

July  24,  19691 
Girl,  16,  Reports  Rape  by  Four  Men 
A  16-year-old  District  girl  told  police  that 
she   was  raped  by  four  men   in   downtown 
Washington  early  today. 

The  girl  said  she  was  strolling  with  her 
boy  friend,  also  16,  In  the  1100  block  of  W 
Street  NW  when  four  men  approached  them. 
She  said  one  of  the  men  grabbed  her  by  the 
neck  and  her  boyfriend  ran  off  to  seek  help. 
She  said  the  four  forced  her  to  the  rear 
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of  a  building  in  the  2200  block  of  the  11th 
Street,  where  all  four  raped  her. 

She  was  treated  at  DC.  General  Hospital 
and  released. 

Common-Law  Husband  Charged  in  North- 
west Killing 

The  common-law  husband  of  a  38-year-old 
Northwest  Washington  woman  who  was 
stabbed  to  death  yesterday  afternoon,  has 
been  charged  with  homicide,  police  said. 

Daisy  R.  Bolden,  of  the  2300  block  of  18th 
Street  NW,  was  found  In  front  of  her  home 
at  about  3:30  p.m..  police  said.  She  had  been 
stabbed  once  In  the  shoulder  and  once  in 
the  stomach.  Charged  with  homicide  was 
Robert  Thomas,  36,  of  the  same  address. 


Man  Shot,  Knifed  by  Two  Youths 
A  Northeast  Washington  man  was  shot  and 
knifed  last  night  by  two  youths  who  stopped 
him  and  asked  for  a  match. 

John  Davis  of  847  21st  St.  NE  Is  in  •'un- 
determined condition"  today  at  the  D.C. 
General  Hospital. 

According  to  the  police,  he  was  stopped 
about  9  p.m.  at  44th  and  Ead  Streets  NE  by 
two  youths  who  asked  him  for  a  match. 
When  Davis  failed  to  produce  one,  one  youth 
cut  him  with  a  knife  and  the  other  shot  him 
In  the  abdomen. 

Nixon  Asks  Added  Role  for  White  House 

Police 

( By  Ronald  Sarro ) 

The  Nixon  administration  today  disclosed 
plans  to  more  than  triple  the  size  of  the 
White  House  police  force  and  use  it  to  pro- 
tect crime-plagued  foreign  embassies  and 
chanceries  In  Washington. 

Administration  spokesmen  said  that  the 
plan  was  devised  at  President  Nixon's  per- 
sonal direction  after  complaints  about  crime 
against  foreign  personnel  and  property  "be- 
came a  matter  of  urgent  concern  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

The  plan  for  a  major  departure  from 
the  traditional  role  of  White  House  police, 
which  under  the  Secret  Service  have  limited 
their  duties  to  protecting  the  White  House 
and  its  ofBces,  was  disclosed  at  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  subcommittee  on  public 
buildings  and  grounds. 

Before  the  committee  is  a  measure  which 
would  remove  any  statutory  oelllng  on  the 
number  of  White  House  police  and  fully 
authorize  the  President  to  use  the  police 
and  Secret  Service  for  protection  as  he  sees 

fit- 

Committee  members  expressed  support  for 

protection  of  embassies,  but  they  had  seri- 
ous questions  about  an  unlimited  White 
House  police  force  and  granting  presidential 
authoritv  In  "blank-check"  fashion. 

Eugene  T.  Rossides,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  law  enforcement,  said  the 
administration  wants  to  Increase  the  size  of 
the  White  House  police  from  the  250  author- 
ized since  1962  to  860.  He  said  400  of  the 
new  men  would  be  assigned  to  embassies. 

Since  most  White  House  police  transfer 
from  the  D.C.  police  department  and  U.S. 
Park  Police  here.  It  seemed  clear  that  the 
plan  would  siphon  off  men  from  those  two 
departments  which  are  currently  trying  to 
increase  their  own  strengths. 

Ma  J.  Glenard  Lanier  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  500  additional  positions  could 
easily  be  filled  from  the  District  and  Park 
police  forces.  He  said  they  like  the  idea  of 
working  for  the  White  House,  but  "they  do 
not  want  to  be  policemen  on  the  streets." 

Rossides  said  the  State  Department  has 
identified  20  or  21  embassies  or  chanceries 
in  the  city  as  needing  full-time  protection. 
Motor  patrols  would  be  used  to  cover  the 
balance  of  the  117  embassies  and  chanceries, 
he  said. 

Rossides  said  the  United  States  has  been 
exposing  itself  to  serious  international  prob- 
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lems  "terribly"  by  not  living  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  embassies  properly. 

He  said  that  when  the  complaints  from 
embassies  came  to  the  personal  attention  of 
the  President,  Nixon  called  a  White  House 
meeting  and  it  was  decided  to  place  em- 
bassy security  under  the  Secret  Service  and 
White  House  police  Instead  of  the  State  De- 
partment's security  forces. 

Rossides  emphasized,  as  did  James  J. 
Rowlev,  Secret  Service  director  that  the 
Secret  Service  will  work  closely  with  former 
D.C.  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton. 

Layton  has  resigned  from  the  police  de- 
partment to  become  a  special  assistant  to 
Ambassador  Emll  Mosbacher  Jr..  chief  of 
protocol,  to  work  on  the  foreign  embassy 
protection  problem. 

complaints  rise 
Rowley  said  that  in  recent  months,  "the 
administration  has  been  receiving  numerous 
complaints  from  members  of  foreign  delega- 
tions .  .  .  concerning  the  high  Incidence  of 
crime  resulting  In  the  loss  of  embassy  prop- 
erty and  the  victimizing  of  embassy  em- 
ploves. 

"Embassy  personnel  have  been  subjected 
to  acts  of  vandalism,  robbery,  bombing 
threats,  and  other  crimes  in  close  proximity 
of  their  embassies,"  Rowley  said,  citing  spe- 
cific examples  at  the  Ethiopian  Chancery 
in  July  and  Saudi  Arabian  embassy  In  Au- 
gust 1968. 

The  Secret  Service  chief  said  he  also 
wants  additional  men  to  provide  an  adequate 
force  at  the  White  House  Itself  to  respond 
to  any  eventuality,  including  rioting,  with- 
out having  to  rely  on  outside  forces. 

As  outlined  by  Rossides,  District  police 
would  continue  to  do  investigative  work 
after  arrests  are  made  and  to  control  dem- 
onstrations and  disturbances  near  foreign 
property  under  an  arrangement  with  DC. 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson  and  Deputy  Chief  George 
Donohue. 

In  response  to  committee  questions.  Ros- 
sides said  the  President  was  not  seeking  a 
"blank  check"  to  use  the  Secret  Service  for 
protection  duUes  as  he  sees  fit.  but  only 
wanted  a  congressional  stamp  of  approval 
on  his  use  of  the  Secret  Service  to  do  such 
things  as  guarding  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
on  his  Latin  American  trip  as  well  as  visit- 
ing heads  of  state. 

Rossides  said  the  administration  would  not 
object  If  the  committee  put  an  860-man  ceil- 
ing on  the  White  House  police  instead  of  an 
unlimited  one  and  indicated  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  restriction  of  their  use  at  this 
time  to  the  Washington  area  as  long  as  this 
did  not  interfer  with  protecting  the  Presi- 
dent's family. 


NATIONAL    HISTORICAL    CIVIL 
ENGINEERING  LANDMARK 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 
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The  bronze  plaque  was  presented  by 
the  president  of  the  society  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
Great  Falls  Canal  and  Locks  was  an  un- 
dertaking  pioneered  by  George  Wash- 
ington, as  president  of  the  Potomac  Co.. 
in  1785-89.  The  completion  of  the  canal 
and  locks  marked  a  major  engineering 
feat  in  America.  Even  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  navigable  Potomac  waterway  as  a 
route  for  trade  with  the  west  beyond  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  was  proposed  by 
George  Washington.  As  surveyor,  engi- 
neer, and  military  emissar>'  for  Virginia 
into  frontier  country,  he  saw  the  need. 
Later,  he  succeeded  in  importuning  the 
Virginia   and   Maryland   legislatures   in 
1785,  to  charter  the  Potomac  Co.  to  make 
the  river  "a  common  highway  for — navi- 
gation and  commerce."  The  construction 
of  the  Great  Falls  Canal  and  Locks  took 
from  1785  until  1802.  and  were  operated 
until  1821.  They  marked  the  first  major 
river   navigation   system   to   move   this 
country  westward. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  ASCE. 
founded  in  1852,  representing  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  country,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  representing  the 
Government,  are  working  so  closely  to 
preserve  this  historic  landmark. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  give  special  recognition  of  those  who 
made  yesterdays  program  such  a  suc- 
cess: 

Representing  the  American  Society  of  Civn. 

Engineers 

national  officers 

Frank  H.  Newman,  Jr..  President. 

Graham  P.  Willoughby,  Vice  President. 
Zone  n. 

Eugene  W.  Weber,  District  5  Director. 

William  H.  Wisely,  Executive  Secretary. 
national  CAPrroL  section 

Albert  A.  Grant,  President. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CANAL  AND  LOCKS 

COMMITTEE 

Gall  A.  Hathaway,  Chairman. 
John  Nolen,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman. 

HISTORY  AND  HERrTAGE  OF  AMERICAN  CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Neal  Pltzslmons,  Chairman. 

REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

J.  E.  N.  Jensen.  Associate  Director  for 
Planning  and  Development. 

Nash  Castro.  Regional  Director,  National 
Capitol  Region. 

Floyd    B.    Taylor,    Superintendent,    Great 

Palls  Park.       

PUERTO  RICAN  DAY 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
attended  the  ceremonies  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  Great  Falls  Canal 
and  Locks  as  a  National  Historical  Civil 
Engineering  Landmark  at  the  Great 
Falls  Park,  Va.  The  designation  of  these 
landmarks  is  a  program  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  This 
is  a  remarkable  program,  and  very 
worthwhile,  as  it  preserves  our  heritage 
in  the  field  of  civil  engineering— which 
has  played  such  a  large  role  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  country. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  24.  1969 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  once 
again  celebrate  Puerto  Rican  Day,  com- 
memorating the  attainment  of  common- 
wealth status  by  that  lovely  island  on 
July  25,  1952.  The  close  association  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
goes  back  many  more  years,  however, 
years  of  increasing  mutual  benefit  and 
cordial  cooperation. 

Under  its  present  constitution.  Puerto 
Rico  has  made  tremendous  strides  to- 
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ward  transfonnlng  Itself  from  an  agri- 
cultural economy  Into  a  modem  indus- 
trial society  with  a  diversified  economic 
base.  In  many  ways,  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  a  pace-setter,  an  example  to  the 
world  of  how  economic  development  can 
be  undertaken  and  achieved  in  a  young 
and  vital  democracy. 

In  the  development  of  new  industry, 
in  the  training  of  workers,  in  the  im- 
provement of  education,  Puerto  Rico  has 
achieved  outstanding  successes.  In  the 
7  short  years  between  1959  and  1966, 
Puerto  Rico's  national  income  more 
than  doubled. 

Today,  she  continues  to  make  impres- 
sive progress:  unemployment  is  grad- 
ually being  reduced,  while  rapid  devel- 
opment in  both  manufacturing  and 
tourism  have  triggered  a  phenomenal 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  Puerto 
Rico  has  become  a  model  of  planned 
economic  development  and  political 
stability. 

Constitution  Day  is  one  for  celebra- 
tion, a  day  on  which  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  magnificent  Puerto  Rican  people 
who  love-  their  country,  their  families, 
and  their  heritage.  As  U.S.  citizens, 
Puerto  Ricans  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  all  areas  of  public  life — 
we  have  Rear  Adm.  Horazio  Rivei'o, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  Allied  Forces  in 
Southern  Europe:  tennis  great  Charley 
Passarell:  Peruchin  Cepeza  in  baseball. 
Metropolitan  Opera  star  Justino  Diaz, 
actor  Jose  Ferrar  and  actress  Rita 
Moreno.  In  my  own  lOth  District,  many 
of  our  leading  citizens  are  of  Puerto 
Rican  background.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  joining  them  in  Newark  on  Sunday 
for  the  annual  Puerto  Rican  Day  parade, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  add  my  warmest 
good  wishes  to  all  Puerto  Ricans  on  this 
festive  occasion. 


ADDRESSES  OF  PRESIDENT  GEORGE 
MEANY  AND  SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER WILLIAM  F.  SCHNITZLER  OF 
THE  AFL-CIO,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 
JULY  17,  1969 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24.   1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  with  many  oth- 
ers at  a  dinner  held  on  July  17.  1969,  in 
Washington.  DC.  honoring  William  F. 
Schnitzler.  the  retiring  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
text  of  the  two  principal  addresses  de- 
livered on  this  occasion,  the  first,  by  Pres- 
ident George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  Schnitzler  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
An   Address  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
me.^ny   at   the   retirement   dtnner   for 
William  F.  Schnitzler,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer  Emeritus  of  the   AFL-CIO,   Wash- 
ington. B.C..  July  17.  1969 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am  delighted 
that  SO  many  representatives  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliates  are  present  here  tonight  to 
honor  Bill  Schnitzler  on  his  retirement  and 
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to  wish  Edith  and  BUI  the  best  In  the  years 
to  come,  to  enjoy  that  retirement. 

Bill  came  to  Washington  17  years  ago  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL,  after  many 
years  of  service  In  the  Bakery  and  Confec- 
tionery Workers  International  Union.  He  has 
continued  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  from  the  merger  for  the  last  14  years. 

He  has  seen  much  progress  in  that  time — 
the  progress  of  the  AFL-CIO  measured  by  the 
only  measurement  that  is  worth  anything 
and  that  is  the  measurement  of  human  val- 
ues. In  other  words,  bfeneflta  to  our  mem- 
bership have  been  steady  by  any  measure 
that  relates  to  the  primary  function  of  a 
trade  union  center: 

Better  wages,  better  contracts,  better  con- 
ditions on  the  Job,  higher  pensions,  welfare 
benefits,  more  effective  political  action  and 
an  enhanced  reputation  and  standing  as  a 
"peoples'  lobby"  here  In  Washington,  lobby- 
ing for  legislation  that  benefits  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  counti-j' — education,  mini- 
mum wage,  civil  rights — all  of  these  enact- 
ments of  the  last  few  years  bear  the  AFL- 
CIO  label. 

Of  course  it  Is  not  all  a  success  story.  We 
have  by  no  means  in  these  past  14  years 
pleased  tveryone  by  our  actions.  Some  say 
that  we  are  too  powerful,  that  our  wings 
should  be  clipped  by  putting  us  under  the 
anti-trust  laws  as  an  illegal  conspiracy 
against  the  public  Interest.  And  we  are  told 
that  we  are  responsible  for  inflation,  among 
other  evils.  We  are  portrayed,  almost  dally 
In  the  Soviet  press,  as  agents  of  Imperialism 
or  lackeys  of  Wall  Street. 

And  then  there  are  those  that  say  we 
have  not  really  done  our  Job,  that  we  are  es- 
sentially a  narrow,  economic  pressure  group, 
unmindful  of  the  problems  of  our  total 
society. 

For  Instance,  we  have  been  told  that  we 
failed  to  develop  the  social  consciousness 
required  to  reorder  our  priorities  so  as  to 
achieve  total  commitment  of  our  resources 
in  order  to  expand  the  scope  and  qualltv  of 
a  broad  range  of  essential  community  and 
social  services  (that  is  quite  a  mouthful)  In- 
cluding guaranteed  Income  for  all.  This,  we 
are  told,  can  be  done  by  enlisting  the  maxi- 
mum and  meaningful  participation  of  all 
those  who  live  in  the  inner  city,  as  well  as 
consumer  and  professional  groups  from  the 
liberal  sections  of  our  society. 

In  addition,  we  are  told  that  we  have  failed 
to  work  with  others  to  raise  the  level  of  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  great  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  issues  that  face  the  Amer- 
ican people,  understanding  that  is  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  and  encourage  maximum 
citizenship  participation  in  the  affairs  of  our 
nation. 

Also,  that  we  have  failed  to  repair  the 
alienation  of  the  liberal  Intellectual  and  aca- 
demic community,  as  well  as  the  progressive 
forces  dedicated  to  freedom,  democracy,  as 
well  as  building  bridges  to  the  totalitarian 
world  dominated  by  our  totalitarian 
brothers. 

Also,  we  are  told,  that  we  are  not  respon- 
sive to  the  forces  of  change  which  are  shap- 
ing our  tomorrow  as  we  should  be.  if  we 
are  to  deal  effectively  with  the  new  challenges 
that  must  be  met.  If  we  are  to  realize  the 
bright  new  promises  of  the  technological  rev- 
olution which  is  shaping  the  fabric  and 
structure  of  American  life. 

We  lack,  we  are  told,  a  sense  of  national 
commitment,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  national 
purpose,  which  we  must  have  If  we  are  to 
cope  with  man's  deteriorating  environment. 
We  should  reorder  our  priorities  and  then 
commit  ourselves  to  the  implementation  ol 
those  priorities  In  order  that  we  may  facili- 
tate and  accelerate  the  forces  of  peaceful  so- 
cial change  by  developing  the  economic  so- 
cial mechanism  to  make  this  possible. 

We  must.  In  short,  reassert  the  sovereignty 
of  man  over  things.  And,  we  are  asked  are 
we  equal  to  the  call  of  greatness? 
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Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  sorry 
about  that. 

Seriously,  we  must,  of  course,  look  ahead. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  that  directly  con- 
cerns all  of  us,  our  membership  and  their 
families.  We  must,  for  Instance,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  membership  and  their  families  and 
of  eJl  America,  raise  the  minimum  wage  of 
the  lower  paid  people  of  this  country. 

We  must  bring  about  the  creation  of  a 
massive  new  Jobs  program  to  eliminate  hard 
core  unemployment.  We  must  improve  our 
educational  system  with  fully  funded  pro- 
grams, scholarships  and  facilities,  with  a  bet- 
ter paid  staff  of  teachers. 

We  need  26  million  new  housing  units 
between  now  and  eight  years  from  now,  in 
1977. 

So  I  can  say  to  you  here  tonight  that  la- 
bor is  aware  of  its  problems.  It  Is  prepared 
to  move  ahead  in  the  1970's  to  discharge 
our  obligations  to  the  workers  of  America 
and  to  the  community  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

We  need  lower  interest  rates  for  mortgages 

so  the  people  of  this  country  can  buy  homes. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  in  this  nation 

where  a  man  making  $20,000  a  year  with  an 

average  family  cannot  afford  to  buy  his  own 

home  under  the  present  monetary  system. 

We  have  got  to  do  something  about  that. 

We  need  a  50  percent  increase  in  Social 

Security  benefits. 

We  need  a  better  deal  for  consumers.  We 
need  better  protection,  by  law,  for  the  safety 
of  workers  on  the  Job. 

And  we  must  attack  inflation  at  its  base, 
the  price-profit  squeeze  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions of  this  country. 

And  we  need  fair  tax  laws — laws  that  will 
make  all  pay  their  taxes  In  proportion  to 
their  income. 

So  I  can  say  to  you  here  tonight,  while 
we  are  enjoying  ourselves,  that  we  have  got 
to  think  of  1970 — 1970  is  going  to  be  a  cru- 
cial election  year. 

All  of  the  things  we  believe  in  will  be  at 
stake  in  that  election  and  I  hope  It  is  true 
that  they  say  we  have  the  best  political 
machine  in  America.  I  hope  that  is  true 
because  It  is  going  to  be  needed  In  1970. 

And  I  am  sure,  as  we  proceed,  that  Bill 
Schnitzler  will  be  an  Interested  observer  of 
the  things  to  come,  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
have  more  than  a  passing  Interest  in  the 
work  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  In  the  future 
progress  of  the  workers  of  this  country. 

And.  likewise,  all  of  us  here  tonight  (and 
I  think  we  have  demonstrated  this  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  from  so  many  organiza- 
tions),  will  have  a  keen  interest  in  what  Bill 
and  Edith  will  be  doing  In  their  retirement. 
I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of 
all  those  in  the  AFL-CIO  and  all  those  here 
tonight  when  I  say  to  Bill  and  Edith: 

Good  luck,  good  health  and  many  happy 
years  to  enjoy  your  retirement. 

Address  by  William  P.  Schnitzler,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Emeritus  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  at  His  Retirement  Dinner,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  July  17,  1969 
On  an  occasion  like  this,  there  are  many 
things  a  man  feels  and  many  things  he  wants 
to  say. 

Some  of  the  words  won't  go  past  the  lump 
m  my  throat — so  I'll  settle  for  the  "priority 
Items  ",  as  they  say  in  the  Jargon  of  official 
Washington. 

First  on  the  list  of  priorities  is  to  count  my 
blessings: 

My  devoted  family — which  has  been  not 
only  tolerant  of  my  travels  and  absences 
during  the  past  35  years — they  have  stood 
behind  me  and  encouraged  me  in  my  work 
even  when  the  miles  I  travelled  were  many 
and  my  absences  were  frequent  and  long. 
I  count  my  blessings  for  my  many 
friends — those  of  you  here  tonight — those 
who  can't  be  here — and  those  who  have 
passed  on  and  I'll  never  see  again. 
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And  I  consider  it  a  blessing  that  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  work  in  the  labor  movement. 
I'm  grateful  that  the  members  of  Local  84  of 
the  Bakers  Union  chose  me  to  lead  them 
back  In  Newark  in  1934.  They  supported  me 
then  and  I'm  proud  to  say  that  they  sup- 
ported me  for  the  next  35  years  right  up  to 
June  30th.  Let  me  say  that  It  Is  not  hard  to 
be  a  union  official  when  you  have  stand-up 
troops  like  those  behind  you. 

But  If  I  count  my  blessings,  I  also  have  to 
examine  my  regrets.  I  have  only  one,  really. 
It  is  that  I  should  have  done  more  for  the 
labor  movement.  What  and  how  much.  I  don't 
know  and  it  Isn't  really  important.  But  as  I 
stand  here  tonight  I  am  sure  that,  along 
with  achievements  and  successes,  I've  expe- 
rienced my  share  of  missed  opp>ortunltie8 
and  setbacks.  I  know  It  and  I'm  aware  of  it. 
And  I  regret  those  omissions  that  could, 
perhap»s,  have  helped  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  labor  movement. 

I  have  tried  to  figure  out  what  single 
achievement  gave  me  the  most  satisfaction 
and  which  could  be  honestly  considered  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  labor  movement.  Without  hesita- 
tion I  come  to  the  work  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Committee,  which  it  has  been  my  great  honor 
to  chair. 

Long  before  other  organized  groups  in 
America  took  affirmative  action  to  abolish 
racial  discrimination  and  eliminate  prejudice, 
labor  was  at  work  in  the  field  doing  it.  And 
since  the  merger  In  1955,  we  In  the  AFL-CIO 
have  made  great  strides  to  Improve  human 
relations  and  to  ensure  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  To  me,  the  chairmanship  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Civil  Rights  Committee  has  been  a  true 
experience  In  brotherhood.  Let  me  tell  you, 
there  is  no  greater  cause  than  brotherhood 
but  achieving  It  presents  a  never-ending  task. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  didn't  ad- 
mit there  were  times  when  my  heart  was 
heavy  and  my  mind  in  doubt  about  the  fate 
of  the  labor  movement.  There  were  times 
when  employer  resistance  to  unions  was 
fierce  and  to  be  a  union  member  was  to  be 
less  than  a  full  citizen  in  their  eyes.  Good, 
hard-working  men  and  women  were  physi- 
cally assaulted  and  beaten  and  their  dignity 
affronted — those  were  the  times  when  my 
heart  was  heavy. 

And  then  there  were  times  when  it  was 
revealed  tliat  inside  the  house  of  labor  itself 
there  were  those  who  weren't  true  to  their 
trust  and  I  had  private  doubts  and  fears 
again  that  the  American  labor  movement 
might  not  survive. 

If  I  had  a  guiding  principle  in  those  dark 
days  of  despair.  It  was  simply  to  leave  the 
gloom  at  home  and  never  show  it  to  my  fel- 
low trade  unionists.  I  always  tried  to  look 
ahead  and  keep  my  eyes  on  the  doughnut 
rather  than  the  hole.  I  tried  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  steadfastness  in  my  fellow  union 
members. 

B'lt  tonight  will  be  wasted  if  I  dwell  too 
much  on  the  past. 

It  is  true,  lessons  are  learned  from  the 
past.  And  we've  taken  our  lumps  and  learned 
a  great  deal.  But  we've  enjoyed  some  spec- 
tacular successes  too — and  they  outweigh 
the  bad  days. 

Look  at  the  New  Deal  legislation  of  the 
thirties:  The  Wagner  Act,  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  unemployment  insurance  were  at 
the  top  of  the  labor  movement's  legislative 
agenda  and  we  pushed  that  legislation 
through  the  Congress  at  a  time  when  there 
were  only  3  million  members  in  our  ranks. 
The  lesson  here  seems  to  be  clear.  And  it 
presents  a  challenge  to  the  labor  movement 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  If  3  million  union 
members  could  win  legislative  battles  for 
the  betterment  of  America,  in  the  1930's. 
then  why  can't  13 Vi  million  union  members 
win  the  battle  for  the  perfection  of  America 
In  the  1970's? 

Prom  its  earliest  days  lalxir  has  said:  "In 
unity  there  Is  strength." 
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I  trust  today's  younger  generation  of  labor 
leaders  will  always  remember  this  and  keep 
It  as  their  guiding  principle — their  slogan— 
too. 

But  as  we  look  at  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  and  realize  the  enormltlee  of  our 
needs  and  problems,  slogan*  will  not  be 
enough. 

The  timee  will  demand  new  courage:  a 
vision  of  new  horizons  for  ourselvee  and  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

This  new  courage  will  have  to  come  from 
men  In  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  New 
courage  will  be  demanded  of  new  letiders  in 
the  labor  movement.  For  always  there  will  be 
adversaries  and  always  there  will  be  develop- 
ments to  challenge  our  existence  and  our 
abUity  to  influence  the  destiny  of  our 
country. 

But  we  need  not  let  these  forces — whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  Internal  or  external — 
turn  our  vision  inward  and  knot  us  into 
crises-encircled  enclaves  of  institutionalized 
proletarians. 

For  today  organized  labor  has  the  re- 
sources— the  people,  the  funds,  the  exper- 
tise and  talent,  and  the  experience — to  take 
an  unlimited  view  of  the  future.  We  are  in 
that  position  where  our  goals  of  tomorrow 
are  providing  us  with  our  work  now. 

We  will  soon  be  dedicating  our  own  Labor 
Studies  Center,  for  example.  That  was  the 
dream  of  the  century  for  many  of  us  and 
now  it's  almost  with  us — tomorrow's  goal 
and  we  are  working  on  it  today. 

We  are  doing  our  own  building  for  the 
future.  We  are  no  longer  simply  struggling 
to  survive  In  the  here  and  now. 

We  are,  in  fact,  a  labor  movement  blessed 
with  architects  of  courage,  dedication  and 
foresight.  We  are  growing  and  prospering, 
and  with  men  soon  to  be  landing  on  the 
moon,  we  might  even  say  "the  sky  is  the 
lUnlt." 

But  if  we  are  to  continue  on  this  upward 
path,  our  own  architects  will  have  to  have 
a  new  courage  tailored  to  the  temper  of  their 
time.  They  can  learn  a  lot  from  the  giants 
who  were  the  founding  generation  of  the 
labor  movement.  They  can  learn  too  from 
this  current  generation,  for  we  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  future  and  it  is  solid. 

I'm  proud,  beyond  words,  to  say  that  I'm 
honored  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
help  work  on  that  foundation. 

Last  but  not  least  on  my  list  of  priorities 
tonight.  Is  a  tribute  to  President  Meany.  My 
respect  for  and  confidence  in  President 
Meany  was  always  great  and  these  have  In- 
creased enormously  since  I  came  down  here 
In  1953. 

And  without  reservation,  I  can  say  the 
same  thing  about  each  Individual  member — 
past  and  present — of  the  Executive  Council. 
Serving  with  them  has  been  a  true  honor 
and  a  rare  privilege. 

And  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  officers  of 
all  our  affiliated  international  unions.  My 
regard  for  them  has  always  been  high  and 
It  Is  higher  today  after  so  many  years  of 
knowing  and  working  with  them. 

In  like  manner.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the 
State  .and  City  Centr.tl  Body  officers  and  del- 
egates around  the  nation.  The  union  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  these  vital  organi- 
z.itions  do  so  at  considerable  expense  and 
self-sacrifice.  They  give  that  extra  effort  that 
often  makes  the  difference  between  a  policy 
decision  announced  at  the  national  level  and 
a  victory  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Last — but  certainly  not  least — I  want  to 
pav  a  special  tribute  to  the  staff  of  the 
AFL-CIO — to  the  directors  and  their  asso- 
ciates, to  the  secretaries  and  clerks  and  all 
the  other  people  who  work  In  the  headquar- 
ters building  and  who  never  get  their  name 
in  the  paper.  They're  fine  people  and  I  con- 
sider each  of  them  my  friend. 

To  President  Meany.  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  International  Union  officers, 
friends  and  associates,  I  want  to  say  thank 
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you— for  this  dinner  and  Its  opportunity  for 
good  fellowship — for  years  of  satisfaction 
and  warmth — for  all  you  have  done  for  the 
workers  of  America,  for  the  people  we  are 
all  so  privileged  to  represent. 

I  want  to  take  one  more  moment,  to  ex- 
press my  confidence  in  my  successor.  Lane 
Klrkland.  He  Is  a  good  man;  he  will  do  a 
good  Job.  And  I  want  to  wish  him  the  very 
best  of  luck  and  success. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  all  of  you  and 
to  each  of  you — thanks  for  coming  out  to- 
night to  break  bread  with  an  old  baker  and 
his  dear  wife.  We'll  never  forget  any  of  you— 
or  this  night. 


OUR  JOURNEY  TO  THE  MOON 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  it  is  more  than  appropriate  that  we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the 
wonderous  events  of  the  past  few  days. 
The  success  of  our  journey  to  the  moon 
is  almost  beyond  our  comprehension  and 
realization.  And  yet  we  claim  with  pride, 
and  hopefully  with  humility,  that  we 
did  it. 

We  delight,  and  rightfully  so.  in  the 
experience  of  having  achieved  a  great 
accomplisliment,  an  effort  unsurpassed 
in  this  century.  We  take  pride  in  our 
technological  and  scientific  expertise 
that  culminated  in  this  successful  ven- 
ture. We  applaud  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  had  the  foresight  to  approve  the 
research  and  development  of  our  space 
program.  Like  children,  we  are  thnlled 
to  have  experienced  the  true  spirit  of 
pioneers  and  adventurers  who  have 
dared  to  enter  the  unknown.  And  all  of 
us  had  the  beautiful  and  simple  excite- 
ment of  actually  witnessing  through  tele- 
vision this  remarkable  trip. 

The  truly  beautiful  and  almost  in- 
spirational part  of  this  whole  effort  is 
that  it  simply  came  to  be  a  result  of  a 
determination  and  unity  of  effort  that 
we  rarely  see  or  ever  thought  possible  in 
this  country  today. 

Yes,  we  did  it.  But  let  us  really  think 
about  what  we  have  done  and  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  The  impact  of 
the  moon  fli.eht  will  be  determined  by 
history.  Undoubtedly  we  will  and  should 
continue  in  our  conquest  of  the  unknown. 
But  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain.  If  we 
can  successfully  conquer  the  moon,  we 
most  certainly  have  the  know-how  and 
wherewithal  to  settle  our  problems  on 
this  planet,  if  we  just  simply  put  our 
minds  to  it. 

And  that  is  what  we  have  to  do.  It  is 
unthinkable  and  contrary  to  what  we 
have  just  accomplished  for  us  to  allow 
conditions  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  dep- 
rivation and  disease  to  continue  to  ex- 
ist. We  must  reaffirm  our  stance  against 
war  and  for  peace.  And  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  to  erase  attitudes  of  hale 
and  prejudice  that  keep  our  world  in  a 
constant  state  of  turmoil  and  upset. 

We  have  great  resources  at  our  com- 
mand— great  knowledge,  great  minds, 
great  expertise,  and  great  determination. 
All  that  we  are  lacking  is  the  will.  And 
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we  have  shown  that  we  have  that.  What 
we  must  do  is  direct  It  toward  this 
planet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  responsibilities  are 
tremendous.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  them 
in  the  glory  of  our  most  recent  national 
success.  Let  us  rather  learn  from  our 
victory  in  space  and  put  this  marvelous 
experience  to  work  for  us  In  a  renewed 
and  serious  effort  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 


UNLAWFUL  LAW  OF  THE  LAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  becoming  increasingly 
disturbed  at  the  gross  usurpations  which 
are  being  committed  by  the  other  two 
branches- of  Government.  I  speak  plainly 
of  the  unlawful  action  of  the  judiciary, 
supported  by  the  illegal  action  of  the 
executive,  in  undertaking  to  force  math- 
ematical integration — not  desegregation, 
but  integration — on  the  citizens,  both 
white  and  black,  who  have  repeatedly 
rejected  an  artificial  system  which  can 
only  destroy  their  schools  and  injure 
their  children. 

The  law  of  the  land,  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  makes  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween integration  and  desegregation,  but 
both  the  judiciary  and  the  executive  con- 
tinue to  ignore  that  distinction.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  use  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  check  these  unlawful  activities. 

The  whole  concept  of  financing  educa- 
tion at  the  Federal  level,  where  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  can  decree  that 
"guidelines"  must  be  followed  or  the 
schools  will  starve  of  the  fimds  this  body 
has  appropriated,  is  monstrous.  In  the 
currently  sought  appropriations,  over 
$15 '2  billion  is  requested  for  that  De- 
partment. Of  that  amoimt  the  fantastic 
sum  of  over  $2,290  million  is  for  Federal 
education  alone,  making  it  one  of  the 
highest  budgets  of  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies. 

All  over  our  land  our  people  are  frus- 
trated over  being  mistreated  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  a  quality  education  for 
their  children.  They  blame  their  prob- 
lems on  Federal  judges,  gmdeUnes,  biis- 
ing,  ratio  of  races,  pairing,  and  lack  of 
discipline  in  our  schools. 

These  problems  never  existed  imtil 
Federal  education  was  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  premise  that  it  was 
desperately  needed  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  the  lead  in  technological  com- 
petition with  Russian  students  because 
of  tlie  threat  from  international  commu- 
nism. However,  the  opportunity  for  a 
superior  public  education  existed  for  gen- 
erations before  Federal  aid  to  education 
was  ever  even  heard  of. 

I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  regard 
education  as  a  sacred  calf  and  are  afraid 
to  vote  against  any  measure  which  ap- 
pears to  help  give  a  child  a  chance  to 
become  educated.  Yet  we  would  be  blind 
not  to  see  what  is  taking  place  under 
the  name  of  education  for  purely  socio- 
logical goals.  Certainly  it  is  one  thing 
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to  help  education;  another  to  control 
education  as  a  means  to  an  end  that  has 
never  been  approved  by  the  people. 

Public  education  in  the  United  States 
is  in  a  crisis  sind  the  crisis  is  a  Federal 
problem — one  to  be  solved  by  the  Con- 
gress inasmuch  as  it  is  caused  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  more  disturbances  and  community 
unrest  that  results  from  Federal  inter- 
ference, the  more  Federal  solutions  that 
are  offered,  and  the  more  money  de- 
manded— but  always  producing  only  new 
problems.  This  year  the  Federal  educa- 
tion bill  is  asking  over  $2  billion — how 
much  next  year?  The  educational-in- 
dustrial complex  wizards  excel  in  the  art 
of  spending  money  to  gain  more  control 
over  education  but  it  is  never  their 
money — always  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  only  legitimate  method  to  preserve 
quality  public  education  and  halt  this 
bid  for  raw  power  is  to  close  the  dykes 
at  the  Treasury.  Education  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral fimction. 

The  way  to  solve  the  education  crisis 
is  at  the  source — to  free  education  either 
by  repealing  the  Federal  education  acts 
or  to  cease  furnishing  taxpayers'  dollars 
which  are  being  lavishly  expended  con- 
trary to  the  law. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  speaking. 
Are  we  listening? 

I  include  an  mf ormative  article  in  the 
Dan  Smoot  Report  for  July  21,  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  article  follows : 

Unlawful  Law  op  the  Land 

In  the  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion of  May  17,  1954,  the  Warren  Court 
abandoned  the  ancient  principle  that  a  court 
should  follow  its  own  legal  precedents.  In 
order  to  reverse  an  1896  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, and  to  rule  that  racially  segregating 
public  schools  by  law  violates  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment — though  admitting  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  when  written 
and  proclaimed  adopted,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  public  schools. 

The  Warren  Court  based  its  Brown  deci- 
sion: (1)  on  opinions  of  psychological  and 
sociological  "experts" '  presented  by  the 
NAACP — some  of  whom  were  officially  con- 
nected with  the  NAACP,  an  interested  party 
In  the  cases;  and  (2)  on  a  "Social  Science 
Statement."  signed,  but  not  sworn  to,  by 
32  "social  scientists,'"  none  of  whom  had 
any  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved  In  the  cases  at  bar,'  some  of  whom 
were  communlst-fronters,  others  of  whom 
were   socialists    ( domestic   and   foreign ) . 

Brown  is  of  preeminent  importance,  not 
because  it  ended  legal  segregation  in  public 
schools,  but  because.  In  it,  the  Supreme 
Court  Illegally  asserted  Itself  to  be  the  gov- 
erning authority  in  the  United  States.  The 
Court  assumed  Illegal  power  to  change.  Ignore 
or  abolish  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of 
Congress,  and  the  laws  of  individual  states. 

The  Brown  decision  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed the  "law  of  the  land" — although  no 
court  has  authority  to  make  law.  Only  Con- 
gress can  make  a  "law  of  the  land,"  and  even 
that  is  not  valid  unless  clearly  authorized 
by  some  specific  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
A  court  decision  is  applicable  only  to  the 
parties  specifically  Involved  in  the  decision. 
The  Brown  decision  involved  only  four  school 
systems. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  Insistent  demand 
that  all  southern  schools  comply  with  the 
Supreme    Court's    new    "law    of   the    land." 
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Most  southern  states  resisted.  Elsenhower 
used  the  Army  to  enforce  the  non-existent 
"law  of  the  land"  at  Little  Rock  in  1957.  Five 
years  later,  Kennedy  used  military  power  to 
enforce  the  non-existent  "law  of  the  land" 
in  Mississippi. 

All  of  this  prompted,  and  gave  pretext  for, 
Martin  Luther  King's  "civil  disobedience," 
which  quickly  escalated,  by  design,  into  the 
sporadic  guerrilla  warfare  that  has  ravaged 
our  cities  and  college  campuses  for  the  past 
five  years. 

In  1964 — ten  years  after  the  Warren  Court's 
first  school  desegregation  decision — Congress 
enacted  a  "law  of  the  land"  dealing  with 
segregation  in  public  schools. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Constitution  grants  the  fed- 
eral government  no  power  to  Intervene  In 
educational  matters;  and  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment specifically  reserves  to  the  states,  or 
to  the  people  thereof,  all  powers  not  granted 
to  the  federal  government.  Nonetheless,  the 
Act  is  a  law  of  Congress.  The  proper  recourse 
of  the  jjeople  is  not  to  disobey  the  law,  but 
to  elect  Members  of  Congress  who  will  repeal 
It. 

Since  we  are  compelled  to  obey  the  illegal 
mandate  of  the  Warren  Court's  Broion  deci- 
sion of  1954;  and  since  our  respect  for  orderly 
processes  of  government  requires  us  to  obey 
the  illegal  mandates  of  t^e  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  until  it  is  repealed,  it  is  important  to 
know  what  those  mandates  are. 

In  Brown,  the  Warren  Court  remanded 
the  four  cases  to  federal  district  courts.  In- 
structing the  lower  courts  "to  enter  such 
orders  as  are  proper  to  admit  to  public  schools 
on  a  racially  non-discriminatory  basis,  with 
all  deliberate  speed,  the  parties  to  these 
cases."  ' 

The  clearest  Judicial  interpretation  of  this 
mandate  was  made  by  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  Briggs  vs.  Elliott,  on  July  15,  1955. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said: 

"The  Supreme  Coxirt  .  .  .  has  not  decided 
that  the  federal  courts  are  to  take  over  or 
regulate  the  public  schools  of  the  states.  It 
has  not  decided  that  the  states  must  mix 
persons  of  different  races  In  the  schools  or 
must  require  them  to  attend  schools  or  must 
deprive  them  of  the  right  of  choosing  the 
schools  they  attend.  What  it  has  decided,  and 
all  that  It  has  decided,  is  that  a  state  may  not 
deny  to  any  person  on  account  of  race  the 
right  to  attend  any  school  that  it  main- 
tains. ...  If  the  schools  which  it  maintains 
are  open  to  children  of  all  races,  no  violation 
of  the  Constitution  Is  Involved  even  though 
the  children  of  different  races  voluntarily  at- 
tend different  schools  as  they  attend  different 
churches.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  In 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
away  from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend."  ' 

The  Intent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
with  regard  to  public  schools,  is  also  merely 
to  order  that  they  be  operated  on  a  racially 
non-discriminatory  basis.  Like  the  Brown 
decision  of  1954,  "the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  does  not  order  integration  of  schools. 
It  orders  desegregation,  which  It  defines  as 
meaning  "the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  such  schools  with- 
out regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin."  The  Act  specifically  says 
that  "desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  in  -order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance:"  and  it  declares  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Act  "shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  any  school  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school 
to  another  .  .  .  in  order  to  achieve  such 
racial  balance." 

Southern  schools  complied  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  by  adopting  freedom-of- 
cholce  plans — eliminating  racial  considera- 
tions in  school  operations,  allowing  every 
student,  of  whatever  race,  uninhibited  free- 
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dom   to   attend    the   public    school    of    his 

choice.  .  ^. 

At  first,  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the 
federal  ooxirte  approved  the  freedom-of- 
cholce  plans;  but,  as  time  went  by,  they  per- 
ceived that  parents  and  studenU  In  the 
south  were  not  choosing  to  please  Judges 
and  bureaucrats  In  Washington.  Negroes 
were  choosing  to  attend  schools  In  their  own 
neighborhoods,  and  so  were  whites. 

In  March,  1966,  President  Johnson's  De- 
partment of  HEW  laid  down  guldeUnes  es- 
tabUshlng  racial  quotas  for  southern 
schools— requiring  them,  on  pain  of  losing 
federal  aid,  to  force  Negro  transfers  to  white 
schools,  whether  the  Negroes  like  it  or  not. 
to  achieve  such  racial  balance  as  specified 
by  HEW.=  This  action  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Federal  compliance  teams,  some  of  them 
using  tactics  described  by  one  Congressman 
as  brutal  and  Inhuman ,<  roam  the  south, 
forcing  school  integration  to  comply  with 
federal  guidelines,  in  defiance  of  the  pref- 
erence of  students  and  parents,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  they  claim  to  be  enforcing. 
Federal  courts  have  supported  the  Illegal 
activities  of  HEW  agents— with  decisions 
holding  that  freedom  of  choice  Is  not  ac- 
ceptable, unless  students  make  the  choices 
that  Washington  officialdom  wants.'' 

Many  school  systems  have  been  compelled 
to  close  schools  in  Negro  neighborhoods  and 
to  bus  the  Negro  students  to  schools  In  white 
neighborhoods.  The  inconvenience  to  Negro 
students;  the  overcrowding  of  schools  they 
are  forced  to  attend;  the  emotional  disturb- 
ance and  racial  self-consciousness  that  such 
treatment  creates;  the  economic  waste  of 
closing  public  schools  to  force  Negroes  to  at- 
tend schools  with  whites;  the  additional  cost 
to  all  taxpayers  of  providing  busing  services; 
switching  emphasis  from  learning  to  racial 
integration— none  of  these  considerations 
matters  to  the  federal  bureaucrats. 

Nor  does  it  matter  to  them  that,  under 
the  pretext  of  enforcing  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  they  are  violating  it.  They  are 
also  violating  the  Warren  Court  dictum,  pro- 
claimed m  the  Brovm  case  of  1954,  that  roce 
must  not  be  a  consideration  in  the  operation 
of  public  schools.  HEW  now  requires  that 
race  must  be  the  primary  consideration  in 
the  operation  of  public  schools. 

Early  in  1969,  the  Warren  Court  Joined  the 
bureaucrats  In  violating  the  Court's  own  1954 
dictum  and  the  1964  law.  The  Court  ruled 
that  schools  In  one  Alabama  county  mtist 
adopt  a  racial  quota  In  hiring  and  assigning 

When  campaigning  for  southern  votes  last 
year  Richard  Nixon  criticized  President 
Johnson's  HEW  for  using  federal  tax  money 
to  force  illegal  guidelines  on  schools.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  HEW  secretary  continues  John- 
son's guideline  policies  Intact,  and  vows  he 
win  not  change  them." 

Johnson's  HEW  fixed  September,  1969,  as 
an  absolute  deadline  for  all  schools  to  achieve 
total  compliance  with  HEW's  illegal  racial- 
balance  requirements,  or  lose  federal  aid.  On 
July  3,  1969,  Nixon's  HEW  and  Justice  De- 
partment announced  that  this  deadUne 
would  be  eased  to  give  a  few  school  systems 
(about  10  in  all)"  a  little  more  time.  The 
National  Education  Association  led  the 
legions  of  totalitarian  liberals  in  denouncing 
the  Nixon  administration  for  yielding  to 
southern  pressure  and  scrapping  HEW  guide- 
lines, which  they  called  the  "law  of  the  land." 
Some  of  Nixon's  "conservative"  supporters  in 
Congress  applauded  him  for  keeping  his  cam- 
paign pledge  to  relax  harsh  guidelines.  But 
the  clamor  from  both  camps  was  false  propa- 
ganda. Nixon  officials  specifically  said  they 
"want  action  bv  September,  1969."  and  made 
It  quite  clear  that  Johnson's  HEW  gulde- 
Unes will  not  be  altered  even  slightly.^ 

A  typical  situation  has  developed  In  Austin, 
Texas.  Though  it  was  not  Involved  in  the 
Brown  decision  of   1954,  the  Austin  school 
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system  began,  that  year,  to  integrate.  Now, 
63%  of  its  Negro  students  are  In  Integrated 
schools.  The  remaining  47%  of  Negro  stu- 
dents, exercising  their  freedom  to  choose, 
remain  in  all-Negro  schools. 

HEW  ordered  Austin  to  abandon  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  to  take  steps  that  would 
force  all  Negro  students  to  attend  Integrated 
school.  In  mid-June,  1969,  the  Austin 
school  board,  tmder  threat  of  losing  federal 
aid,  adopted  a  plan  that  would  close  three 
schools  In  Negro  neighborhoods  and  bus 
the  Negro  students  to  schools  In  white  neigh- 
borhoods. One  of  the  schools  to  be  closed 
was  the  newest  and  best  school  facility  In 
the  city;  the  other  two  were  as  good  as  any 
In    white    neighborhoods. 

On  June  23,  1969,  300  Austin  citizens  (from 
affected  Negro  and  white  neighborhoods) 
met  with  the  school  board  and  protested. 
They  were  angry  about  the  Inconvenience 
and  turmoil  the  new  plan  would  cause; 
about  the  closing  of  expensive  facilities  and 
the  consequent  overcrowding  of  other  facili- 
ties; about  the  additional  expense  of  busing. 
The  Austin  school  board  rescinded  the 
new  plan.  Now.  President  Nixon's  HEW  says 
it  will  stop  federal  aid  to  Austin  schools,  un- 
less the  school  board  can  discover  some  way 
to  force  total  Integration,  against  the  wishes 
of  Autsln  students  and  parents. 

Informed  observers  in  Austin  predict  that 
the  next  court  test  may  be  initiated  by  Negro 
parents  to  retain  voluntary  segregation.' 

A  case  of  that  kind  has  already  been  filed  In 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  Jack  Kershaw,  an 
attorney  representing  11,087  whites  and  2413 
Negroes  in  Maury  County. 

Kershaw  has  filed  a  Petition  to  Intervene 
in  the  case  of  Florence  Ella  Hatton,  et  al.,  vs. 
Count  J/  Board  of  Education  of  Maury  County, 
Tennessee,  et  al.,  which  was  originally  Initi- 
ated on  a  complaint  by  clvll-rlghts  activists 
purporting  to  represent  not  only  the  named 
plaintiffs  but  all  other  Maury  County  Negro 
children  (and  parents)  In  voluntarily  segre- 
gated schools.  A  federal  Judge  ordered  the  de- 
fendant (County  Board  of  Education)  to 
abandon  freedom  of  choice  and  to  adopt  a 
plan  that  will  bring  about  "meaningful  in- 
tegration" of  all  schools  in  the  county. 

The  13,500  parents  and  students  (Negro 
and  white)  whom  attorney  Kershaw  repre- 
sents claim  their  rights  have  been  Ignored. 
They  want  to  keep,  and  have  freedom  to  use, 
their  neighborhood  schools. 

Commenting  upon  his  case,  Mr.  Kershaw 
points  out  that  the  forced  Integration  or- 
dered in  Maury  County  Is  Illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional on  several  counts,  and  adds: 

"Then  besides  all  this,  the  facts  of  life 
are  such  that  forced  Integration  would  dam- 
age both  races. 

•Since  I  represent  some  blacks  along  with 
some  whites,  and  since  a  good  many  blacks 
for  various  reasons  have  decided  they  want 
their  own  schools  or  colleges  or  'black  studies 
program'  etc.,  I  believe  we  may  be  coming 
to  a  time  when  we  can  cry  'half  with  some 
chance  of  success." ' 

The  original  sin  in  all  this  Is  federal  aid 
to  education.  Clearly  Illegal  (unconstitu- 
tional) ,  it  was  fobbed  off  on  the  public  under 
the  spurlom  cry  of  necessity,  and  with  the 
false  promise  that  it  would  not  bring  federal 
control  or  meddling. 

Federal  aid  has  produced  harmful,  lawless 
government-by-guidellnes  not  only  in  edu- 
cation, but  In  other  fields  critically  affecting 
the  welfare  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  the 
people. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Letter  to  this  Report  from  Jack  Kershaw, 
attorney  400  Stahlman  Bldg.,  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee 3-7201 ,  together  with  copy  of  Petition- 
ers' Brief  prepared  by  Mr.  Kershaw  in 
Florence  Ella  Hatton.  et  al.  vs.  County  Board 
of  Education  of  Maury  County,  Tennessee, 
et  al. 

» The  Role  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  De- 
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segregation:  A  Symposium,  published  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League.   1958. 

•  U.S.  News  <b  World  Report,  May  2,  1966. 
pp.  25-7. 

<  'Browbeating    Laid    to    U.S.    Enforcers. 
Dallas  Morning  News,  May  21.  1967,  p.  A8. 
''Dallas  Morning  News,  June  28,   1969,  p. 

A16. 

•  Time,  July  4,  1969,  p.  63. 

-  Dallas  Times  Herald,  July  2,  1969,  p.  A34. 

'  Dallas  Morning  News,  June  23,  1969,  edi- 
torial; June  28,  1968,  p.  A16;  June  19,  1968, 
p.  A25. 

'Dallas  Morning  News,  July  4.  1969,  pp.  1. 
AlO;  July  5,  1969,  p.  A18;  July  9.  1969.  p.  Dl. 


REDS  WILL  ATTEMPT  TO  PROFIT 
FROM  NIXON'S  VISIT  TO 
RUMANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    U.LIN0IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24,  1969 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Nixon  departs  on  a  major  good- 
will mission,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pos- 
sible developments  from  this  trip  be 
treated  in  a  realistic  fashion.  This  is 
especially  important  in  analyzing  any  re- 
sults of  the  President's  visit  to  Rumania. 
a  country  ruled  by  a  Russian-imposed 
Communist  government. 

An  extremely  knowledgeable  observer 
of  the  Rumanian  situation  is  Copley 
News  Service  foreign  correspondent, 
Dumitru  Danielopol,  a  former  member 
of  the  Rumanian  diplomatic  service. 
Writing  in  the  Aurora-Beacon,  111.,  News 
on  July  18,  Mr.  Danielopol  offers  frank 
commentary  on  the  present  situation  in 
Rumania.  The  article  follows: 

[From   the   Aurora-Beacon    (III.)    News. 
July  18,  19691 
Reds  Will  Attempt  To  PRorrr  From  Nixon's 
Visit  to  Rumania 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Washington.— At   a  recent   press   confer- 
ence, Romanian  Ambassador  Cornelius  Bog- 
dan  refused   to  discuss   the   agenda   of   the 
Bucharest  talks  between  President  Nixon  and 
Nlcolae  Ceausescu. 

But  It's  not  difficult  to  predict  Romania  8 
strategy.  The  Reds  will  try  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  visit  and  give  as  little  as  possible. 
Ceausescu  is  likely  to  tell  President  Nixon 
that  Romania  intends  to  pursue  an  independ- 
ent foreign  policy.  That  it  would  like  to 
be  another  Tugoslavla. 

To  achieve  this,  he'll  say.  Romania  needs 
to  become  economically  independent  from 
the  Soviet  COMECON  and  the  only  way  this 
can  happen  U  if  It  gets  help  from  the  West, 
especially  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  hints  that  Bucharest  might 
honor  Romanian  treasury  bonds  owed  to 
American  holders  and  unredeemed  .'ince 
World  War  H. 

Ceausescu  will  express  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  grant  Romania  "most 
favored  nation"  trade  status  which  would 
permit  more  Romanian  goods  to  be  Im- 
ported into  the  U.S. 

But  Ceausescu  will  not  offer  to  use  his  dol- 
lars to  purchase  American  goods.  He  will 
ask  long-term  credits  with  guarantees  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Romania  being  an  Independent  cotmtry, 
Ceausescu  will  sav.  he  cannot  accept  polit- 
ical strings  to  such  assistance.  He  will  argue 
that  because  of  its  proximity  ui  Russia  and 
its  basic  Communist  tenets,  Romania  can- 
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■  not,  In  fact,  become  completely  neutral  but 
wtU  have  to  remain  a  member  of  the  War- 
saw Pact. 

No  Internal  liberalization  1b  poeslble,  be 
will  say.  because  it  would  give  the  Russians 
a  chance  to  subvert  his  regime.  He  will  {Mint 
to  Czechoslovakia. 

What  Ceausescu  will  not  tell  Mr.  Nixon  Is: 

(1)  How  much  of  the  Romanian  "inde- 
pendent" attitude  has  been  adopted  with 
the  approval  and  even  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Kremlin. 

(Some  Kremllnologists  distrust  Ceau- 
sescu's  "independence."  They  say  that  it 
suits  the  Russians  that  Romania,  a  country 
of  Latin  origin,  should  play  such  a  role  with 
a  view  of  convincing  some  Latin  American 
countries  that  under  communism,  independ- 
ence Is  possible. 

(2)  That  Romania  Is  in  dire  economic 
straits.  Her  economy  is  near  bankruptcy — 
despite  glowing  reports  published  in  Bucha- 
rest and  parroted  In  some  Western  publica- 
tions. 

(3)  That  he  is  head  over  heels  in  debt  to 
many  Western  nations  including  Western 
Germany,  without  any  hope  of  becoming 
solvent. 

-  (4)  Tliat  the  "most  favored  nation"  clause 
will  mfi?  very  little  difference  to  the  Ro- 
manian economy  because  he  has  few  goods 
acceptable  to  the  sophisticated  American 
market. 

(5)  That  Romania  Is  already  over-Indus- 
trialized In  relation  to  Its  shrinking  internal 
market.  That  she  therefore  produces  mostly 
for  export  and  her  products  can't  compete. 
Some  are  sold  at  bargain  prices  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  below  cost. 

Ceausescu  also  will  not  mention  that  while 
Romanian  food  products  are  offered  for  sale 
abroad  the  Romanian  people  go  for  weeks 
without  eggs,  meat,  bacon  and  even  onions. 
He  won't  remind  the  President  that  Roma- 
nian canned  goods  shipjjed  to  Canada  for  the 
United  States  have  been  turned  back  by 
American  health  authorities  becaxise  they 
were  Judged  a  hazard  to  public  health. 

Shoddy  textile  products  shipped  to  Austria 
have  been  refused  even  by  poor  peasants  In 
Austrian  mountain  villages.  About  90  per 
cent  of   a  recent  shipment  remains  unsold. 

Nor  will  Ceausescu  mention  that  the  much 
ballyhooed  icurist  traffic  to  Romania  is  in 
fact  a  deficit  operation.  In  order  to  attract 
hard  cash  customers  from  the  West  he  has 
to  offer  bargain  prices  which  In  some  cases 
represent  a  50  per  cent  loss  per  tourist. 

Who  makes  up  the  deficit?  The  Romanian 
people  naturally. 

One  can  go  on  and  on. 

The  President  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Romania — one  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries of  Europe  before  the  war — is  virtually 
another  Cuba. 

If  Ceausescu  is  trying  to  emulate  Yugo- 
slavia politically,  he  must  also  do  so  eco- 
nomically. He  must  give  peasants,  workers 
and  entrepreneurs  the  Incentive  to  produce 
and  Che  necessary  purchasing  power  to  buy 
the  products. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS'  McDONALD 
OBSERVATORY  ON  VERGE  OF 
BREAKTHROUGH  IN  MOON  EX- 
PERIMENT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very 
moment  a  team  of  scientists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas'  McDonald  Observatory 
are  on  the  threshold  of  success  in  a  criti- 
cal moon   experiment.   This   dedicated 
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group  has  become  the  other  end  of  an 
experiment  initiated  on  the  moon  by 
Astronauts  Neil  Armstrong  and  Col. 
Edwin  E.  Aldrin. 

The  scientists  are  probing  the  moon's 
surface  with  a  ruby  laser  fired  through 
McEtonald's  new  107-inch  telescope.  They 
are  searching  for  the  reflector  left  behind 
by  Armstrong  and  Aldrin. 

It  is  a  dlfQcult  job  that  requires  pin- 
point accuracy.  The  logistics  are  compli- 
cated since  we  have  no  definite  fix  on 
the  exact  position  of  Ti-anquillity  Base. 
Hitting  the  18-inch  by  18-inch  reflector 
with  a  beam  of  laser  light  is  no  easy  task. 
Hitting  a  bull's-eye  this  small  at  a  range 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  was  de- 
scribed by  one  scientist  as  something  like 
hitting  a  dime  with  a  rifle  at  a  distance 
of  2  miles. 

This  reflector,  which  is  officially  called 
a  laser  ranging  retro-reflecting  prism, 
weighs  65  earth  pounds — the  equivalent 
to  11  pounds  on  the  moon — and  consists 
of  a  flat,  square  array  of  100  cylindrical 
cavities.  Each  cavity  contains  a  prism 
designed  to  reflect  light  back  to  its  source. 

Dr.  Harlan  Smith,  chairman  of  Uni- 
versity of  Texas'  Austin  Astronomy  De- 
partment and  director  of  the  astronomy 
at  McDonald,  says  of  the  project: 

Scientists  have  long  appreciated  some  of 
the  remarkable  things  that  could  be  done 
If  a  laser  beam  could  range  on  a  specific 
target  on  the  moon. 

In  the  past,  lasers  have  been  fired  to 
the  moon  only  to  bounce  off  the  lunar- 
scape  in  all  directions.  Scientists  were 
fortunate  to  get  any  return  beam  at  all. 

Now,  a  specific  target  is  there,  and — 
once  it  is  found — our  knowledge  of  the 
moon  will  be  increased.  For  example,  the 
measurements  taken  at  McDonald,  and 
later  by  other  stations  around  the  world, 
will  help  to  determine  the  distance  be- 
tween the  earth  and  moon  to  an  accuracy 
within  6  inches.  We  will  also  learn  the 
extent  of  lunar  librations — the  slow 
swinging  of  the  visible  portion  of  the 
moon  causing  areas  at  the  edges  to  be 
visible  at  times — the  lunar  radius,  fluc- 
tuations in  the  earth's  rotation  rate  on  its 
axis,  extent  of  the  wobble  of  the  earth's 
axis,  and  the  intercontinental  drift 
rate — or  how  fast  the  United  States  is 
drifting  from  the  Eurasian  land  mass. 

The  beam,  which  will  be  emitted 
through  McDonald's  telescope,  will  take 
approximately  2.5  seconds  to  make  the 
round  trip.  Since  the  moon's  orbit  around 
the  earth  is  not  perfectly  circular,  these 
measurements  are  scheduled  to  be  taken 
twice  daily  for  the  next  7  years  to  de- 
termine what  that  distance  is  at  any 
given  time. 

The  telescope  will  be  linked  •with  a 
computer  to  help  keep  instruments  on 
earth  and  the  reflector  lined  up  for  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes  while  the  meas- 
urements are  being  lined  up. 

Obviously,  this  is  one  of  the  key  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  the  moon  landing. 
I  am  especially  proud  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas'  McDonald  Observatory  has 
the  equipment  and  the  trained  men  equal 
to  the  task. 

Dr.  Harlan  Smith  has  been  with  the 
University  of  Texas  since  1963.  He  left 
Yale  University  at  that  time  to  become 
astronomy  department  chairman  and 
professor  of  astronomy. 
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Another  key  man  in  NASA's  lunar- 
laser  ranging  experiment  is  Charles  Jen- 
kins, associate  director  of  management 
for  McDonald  Observatory. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  graduate  of  University 
of  Texas  and  a  faculty  member  since 
1965. 

Johnnie  E.  Floyd,  project  manager  for 
the  University  of  Texas'  part  in  the 
Apollo  11  lunar  experiment,  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
also  served  as  chief  engineer  for  the 
installation  of  the  107-inch  telescope. 

The  overall  project  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Carroll  O.  Alley  of  the  Universi^  of 
Maryland.  Coinvestigators  include  Dr. 
Henry  Plotkin,  of  NASA's  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center;  Dr.  Robert  H.  Dicke.  of 
Princeton;  Dr.  Peter  Bender,  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards;  Dr.  James 
Faller,  of  Wesleyan  University;  and  Dr. 
Dave  Wilkinson,  of  Princeton. 

Although  McDonald  is  administra- 
tively a  part  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
it  is  Located  some  400  miles,  from  Austin 
atop  Mount  Locke  in  the  Texas  Davis 
Mountain. 

I  was  privileged  last  fall  to  attend  the 
impressive  ceremonies  when  they  dedi- 
cated this  outstanding  observatory. 

Discoveries  made  at  McDonald  during 
its  37-year  history  include  the  existence 
of  interstellar  polarization  and  satellites 
of  Uranus  and  Neptune. 

More  recently,  McDonald  astronomers 
have  confirmed  the  first  optical  sighting 
of  a  pulsar — a  dying  star  that  is  very 
small  and  very  dense — and  have  obtained 
the  first  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence 
of  water  on  Mars. 

R.  E.  Nather  and  Dr.  Brian  Warner 
at  McDonald  were  asked  by  two  astron- 
omers from  the  University  of  Arizona  to 
verify  the  JanuaiT  15  sighting  of  a  flash- 
ing star  in  the  Crab  Nebula  at  the  same 
position  as  a  previously  reported  pulsar. 

Nather  and  Dr.  Warner  had  been 
working  for  more  than  a  year  in  antici- 
pation of  an  optical  sighting  of  a  pulsar, 
so  when  the  request  came,  they  were 
ready. 

Quite  obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scientists  and  equipment  at  McDonald 
were  ready  for  the  lunar  experiment,  also. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recog- 
nizing this  team — they  play  a  vital  part 
in  the  moonshot  and  I  think  they  repre- 
sent the  host  of  faceless  men  who  have 
helped  in  this  "small  step  for  man,  a 
giant  leap  for  mankind." 


APOLLO   11 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker — 

I  '.lelleve  this  Nation  should  commit  Itself 
to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  decade  is 
out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  re- 
turning him  safely  to  earth. 

So  spoke  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
on  May  25,  1961.  The  historic  Apollo  11 
lunar  landing  has  accomplished  this  goal. 
The  technological  challenge  of  the  sixties 
has  been  met  in  more  than  ivdl  measure. 


July  2!^,  1969 


This  landing  on  the  moon  climaxes  a 
decade  during  which  St.  Louis  Countians 
have  played  a  major  role  in  America's 
manned  space  flight  program.  Firms  and 
universities  in  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
have  taken  a  hand  in  the  space  program 
from  the  beginning.  The  culmination  of 
their  research,  engineering,  and  produc- 
tion skills  was  witnessed  in  the  Apollo  11 
launch  and  leinding. 

Of  course,  the  achievement  was  na- 
tional in  perspective,  continental  in  mag- 
nitude, involving  the  best  efforts  of  in- 
dustry and  labor  across  the  face  of  the 
land.  Undoubtedly  every  contribution 
will  be  properly  recorded.  But  it  is  on 
behalf  of  the  significant  input  of  the  St. 
Louis  area  that  I  as  Representative  of 
Missouri's  Second  District  wish  to  speak 
today. 

McDonnell-Douglas,  Emerson  Electric, 
Sverdrup-Parcel  and  Associates,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis  University, 
UMC  Industries,  Baganoff  Associates, 
Davies  Supply  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Missouri  Research  Labs,  Monsanto  Re- 
search, and  some  70  other  firms  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  have  made  vital  con- 
tributions to  this  national  effort.  Serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  of  the  House,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  massive,  combined 
efforts  the  Apollo  flight  required.  St. 
Louis  has  been  a  leader  in  these  efforts. 
For  their  past,  present,  and  future  work 
on  the  space  program,  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  deserve  the 
lilghest  praise. 

McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  has  in  many 
ways  been  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  NASA's  Mercury,  Gemini,  and 
Apollo  projects.  The  keen  foresight  and 
fine  judgment  of  James  Smith  McDon- 
nell first  brought  his  St.  Louis  company 
into  the  space  field.  He  put  40  engineers 
to  work  on  space  capsules  before  our 
GoveiTiment  even  embarked  on  the  race 
to  the  moon.  In  1959  this  company  won 
the  competition  as  prime  contractor  for 
design,  development,  and  construction  of 
the  Mercmy  spacecraft.  His  engineers 
and  production  technicians  built  the 
craft,  as  well  as  two  procedural  trainers, 
an  environmental  trainer,  seven  check- 
out trainers,  and  much  of  the  prelaunch 
operations  equipment  at  Cape  Kennedy. 
In  Project  Mercurj',  six  manned  flights 
were  completed,  and  much-needed 
knowledge  on  spacecraft  control,  space 
vision,  and  human  factors  was  gained. 
After  the  success  of  Friendship  7,  Astro- 
naut John  Gleim,  America's  first  man 
in  orbit,  sent  the  McDonnell  team  his  re- 
gards as  a  "very  satisfied  customer." 

McDoimell  engineers  and  technicians 
literally  made  Project  Gemini,  the  sec- 
ond major  phase  of  our  space  program. 
They  produced  the  two-man  spacecraft, 
and  provided  other  necessary  services  and 
equipment.  They  constructed  two  mis- 
sion simulator  trainers,  a  docking  simu- 
lator trainer,  five  boilerplate  spacecraft, 
and  three  craft  for  ground  tests  in  vibra- 
tion and  impact.  Under  Project  Gemini, 
10  flights,  each  with  two-man  crews,  were 
completed.  This  amounted  to  nearly  one 
thousand  hours  of  space  flight  time. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  Project 
Gemini  were  orbital  flights  of  up  to  14 
days,  rendezvous  and  docking  operations 
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in  the  earth's  orbit,  and  controlled  re- 
entry and  landing  in  a  target  area. 

The  Gemini  performance  was  so  flaw- 
less that  NASA's  Flight  Director,  Chris- 
topher C.  Kraft,  said,  "McDonnell's  engi- 
neers always  seemed  to  be  on  top  of  the 
problem." 

McDonnell  Douglas  men  have  also 
made  additional  and  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  current  Project  Apollo. 
Engineers  of  the  firm  designed  and  pro- 
duced the  powerful  S-IVB  rocket,  which 
served  as  the  top  stage  of  both  the  Sat- 
urn IB  and  Saturn  V  laimch  vehicles.  In 
the  Saturn  I  series  the  S-IV  unit  was 
used  as  the  second  stage  in  five  space 
missions.  Three  of  these  fiights  placed 
giant  Pegasus  satellites  into  orbit.  As 
the  third  stage  of  the  Saturn  V,  the  S- 
rVB  rocket  provided  the  final  thrust  to 
insert  the  Apollo  11  spacecraft  and  the 
crew  into  earth  orbit.  This  rocket  then 
restarted  and  sped  the  spacecraft  from 
its  parking  orbit  toward  the  moon's  sur- 
face. But  for  these  dedicated  efforts  by 
McDonnell  Douglas,  man  might  not  have 
reached  the  moon  as  soon  or  as  safely 
as  he  did. 

Other  St.  Louis  firms  and  universities 
have  also  made  substantial  contributions 
to  the  space  program.  The  researchers 
of  Emerson  Electric  Co.  have  produced 
microwave  antenna  components  and 
provided  products  for  nearly  every  one 
of  our  manned  and  unmanned  space 
endeavors.  Among  this  company's  earlier 
contributions  were  multiplexers  for  Proj- 
ect Mercury,  which  made  possible  simul- 
taneous transmission  of  two  or  more 
signals  over  a  single  circuit,  and  C-band 
and  S-band  antennas  for  Project  Gemini. 
Their  experts  also  produced  life  support 
systems  for  the  suited  astronauts,  and 
tested  radar  devices  for  NASA.  For  the 
Apollo  program  the  firm  designed  and 
developed  S-band  antenna  feed  systems 
for  parabolic  refiectors.  These  were  used 
to  track  the  Apollo  during  earth  orbit  and 
reentry,  and  to  track  the  spacecraft  to 
and  from  the  moon.  Emerson  telemetry 
equipment  as  well  was  carried  aboard  the 
Saturn  V  vehicle. 

Washington  University  has  provided 
essential  information  in  areas  of  cosmic 
ray  physics,  economics,  aircraft  struc- 
tures, and  in  general  science  and  engi- 
neering. A  group  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessors at  Washington  University  de- 
veloped unique  cosmic  ray  detectors  for 
project  Apollo.  These  techniques  will  be 
used  in  measuring  and  analyzing  the 
effects  of  cosmic  radiation  on  the  soil 
samples  brought  back  from  the  moon. 
St.  Louis  University  researchers  have 
done  work  on  the  physiological  effects  of 
weightlessness  and  space  radiation,  as 
well  as  computer  analysis  for  aeronauti- 
cal vehicles. 

Sverdi-up.  Parcel  &  Associates  is  an- 
other St.  Louis  firm  which  has  played 
a  major  role  in  the  Apollo  lunar  mission. 
This  firm  designed  the  test  stand  at 
NASA's  Mississippi  test  facility,  in  which 
the  booster  rocket  was  tested  before  it 
propelled  astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin, 
and  Collins  toward  the  moon.  The  experts 
of  Baganoff.  Inc..  in  Jennings  contributed 
to  the  acoustic  and  aerodynamic  design 
of  the  Saturn  V  vehicle.  Spools,  harness- 
es, and  ducts  for  the  first  stage,  Saturn 
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S-IC,  were  produced  by  UMC  Industries; 
and  Davies  Supply  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  aided  in  the  development  of  pro- 
tective treatments  for  the  Saturn  V. 
Much  computer  work  for  the  orbiting 
geophysical  laboratories  was  done  by 
Missouri  Research  Labs,  and  Monsanto 
researchers  have  conducted  optical 
studies  of  lubricants  in  aeronautical  ve- 
hicles. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  firms  in 
the  St.  Louis  area  whose  technicians,  en- 
gineers, and  researchers  have  helped  ad- 
vance our  space  effort.  Some  of  these 
include    Seyer-Buckner    Tool     Co.     in 
Berkeley;  Custom  Printing  Co.  in  Fer- 
guson; General  Electric  Co.,  Rauch  Tool 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Robert  Shaw 
Controls  in  Hazelwood;  Missouri  Metal 
Shape    Co.    in    Overland;     Conductron 
Corp.  and  Lectronix  in  St.  Charles;  and 
Advance  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Akurate  Tool  & 
Die  Co.,  Bendix  Corp.,  Carondelet  Found- 
ry, Clevite  Corp.,  Cobak  Tool  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Comet  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Con- 
sultants &  Design  Co.,  County  Business 
Service,   Eastern  Stainless   Steel.  Essex 
Crj'ogenics  of  Missouri.  Inc.,  Feth  Karl 
Co.,  Ford  Bill  Kellas  Co.,  Genisco  Tech- 
nology. Gulton  Industries,  Harris  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Interco, 
International   Business   Machine,   Lam- 
bert Tool  Specialists,  Maffitt  Tool  &  Ma- 
chine, Institute  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Mallinckrodt  Institute,  Mario  Coil  Co., 
Mateo  Machine  i  Tool,  McGraw-Edison 
Co.,  University  of  Missouri,  Morgan  Co., 
Nooter  Corp.,   Nu-Lite  Electric   Whole- 
sale. Pandjiris  Weldment.  Pollak  &  Skan, 
St.  Louis  Fire  Door,  Sorenson  Co.,  Sperry 
Rand  Corp.,  Stentor  Tool  &  Manufactur- 
ing  Co.,   TSI   Thermal   Systems,   G.   L. 
Tarlton  Construction,  Tech  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Thermal  Systems,  Inc.,  Tom- 
quist   Machinery-,   Towell   Printing   Co., 
UMC  Industries,  USAF  Aerochart  Infor- 
mation, U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
United    States    Steel    Corp.,    Universal 
Corp.,  Universal  Marion  Corp.,  Watlow 
Electric    Manufacturing    Co.,    Western 
Supplies  Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric,  and 
C.  J.  Zone  Manufacturing  Co.  in  St.  Louis 
proper. 

The  researchers,  engineers,  manage- 
ment personnel,  unions,  and  production 
technicians  of  these  firms  and  univer- 
sities in  St.  Louis  have  contributed  their 
thoughts  and  abilities  to  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. The  results  of  their  labors  have 
impressed  all  of  the  world. 

Last  JanuaiT.  Astronaut  Prank  Bor- 
man  addressed  a  joini  session  of  Con- 
gress and  described  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues as  envoys  of  mankind  who  "stood 
on  the  shoulders  of  giants."  The  energies 
and  efforts  of  the  people  of  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  are  worthy  inheritors  of  the 
giant  spirits  and  intellects  of  the  past 
which  through  the  ages  have  propelled 
man's  thoughts,  and  now  man  himself, 
to  the  moon.  The  pinnacle  of  achieve- 
ment represented  by  this  lunar  landing 
removes  from  the  realm  of  fantasy  the 
exploration  of  the  entire  universe. 

Today  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  men  and  women  of  the  Greater  St. 
Louis  area  who  have  contributed  so 
much,  and  so  well,  to  our  space  efforts — 
and  who  have  helped  immeasurably  to 
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fulfill  the  vision  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy : 

It  will  not  be  one  man  going  to  the  moon — 
U  we  make  this  Judgment  affirmatively;  it 
win  be  the  entire  nation.  Por  all  of  us  must 
work  to  put  him  there. 
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GARBAGE  PROTECTION  BY 
FOURTH  AMENDMENT 


July  2U,  1969 


AN  ABM  RESOLUTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  untU  a  fi- 
nal decision  has  been  reached  not  to 
deploy  the  proposed  anti-balllstic-mls- 
sile  system,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  and 
the  duty  of  every  concerned  person  not 
to  let  the  matter  rest,  but  instead  to  keep 
the  issue  in  the  forefront  of  congres- 
sional concern  and  in  the  public  view. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  if  this 
system  offered  the  potential  of  enhanc- 
ing our -national  security,  I  would  not 
oppose  it.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  falls  to  offer  this  potential. 
Instead,  it  stands  as  a  threat  to  realistic 
national  priorities.  In  light  of  this.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  acceptance  of  the 
President's  proposal  would  not  be  in  our 
national  interest. 

Recently  I  received  a  resolution  from 
the  Diocesan  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Long  Island  which  reconfirms 
my  views.  Since  this  group  has  presented 
a  well-written  and  concise  statement,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  : 

Rbsoltjtion  on  National  Pwortty  and  the 
Anti- Ballistic- Missile  System 

The  Urban  Commlaalon  of  the  Dejyartment 
of  Missions,  at  a  meeting  on  May  22,  1969, 
adopted  a  Resolution  on  National  Priority 
and  the  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  System,  In- 
troduced by  the  Rev.  Louis  Perrara,  and  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Missions  to  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  Diocesan  CJouncll  for 
consideration.  The  Resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Issue  of  national  priorities  Is 
a  matter  of  grave  consequence,  not  only  for 
the  future  of  world  socleity  but  also  for  the 
future  of  the  American  city; 

Wherecis.  the  1968  resolution  of  this  Dio- 
cese concerning  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
urged  that  Federal.  State  and  local  revenue 
systems  be  brought  up  to  date  In  order  to 
provide  the  resources  to  pay  for  the  massive 
and  vital  needs  of  large  segments  of  our 
people; 

Whereas,  the  American  economy,  because 
of  inflationary  preesiires,  must  c«u-6fully 
weigh  Its  fiscal  priorities  and  expendltiires; 

Whereas,  the  deployment  of  a  thin  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  system  at  an  Initial  estimated 
cost  of  five  billion  dollars  has  raised  serious 
questions  among  groups  in  our  society — for 
example,  within  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  among  a  large  percentage  of  scientists; 

Whereas,  the  progress  in  Implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Kerner  Repwrt  has 
been  disappointing; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Diocesan 
Council  urge  the  United  States  Senate  not  to 
approve  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion for  the  deployment  of  a  thin  antl-ballls- 
tic  missile  system. 

Further  be  It  resolved,  that  we  reiterate 
our  "commitment  to  national  action  on  an 
unprecedented  scale"  which  wUl  alleviate  the 
conditions  of  poverty,  deprivation  and  dis- 
advantage among  large  segments  of  our 
people. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOI7IS1ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
Impetus  of  the  unbelievable  distortions 
of  our  Constitution  by  the  Warren  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  outlandish  de- 
cisions of  the  local  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  crimi- 
nals are  carefully  protected  from  law- 
abiding  citizens.  To  arrest  a  criminal  is 
difficult,  to  convict  the  guilty  well  nigh 
impossible,  and  to  have  such  a  conviction 
sustained  on  appeal  borders  on  the 
miraculous. 

Americans  who  believe  in  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  simply  cannot 
understand  the  philosophy  of  these  wild 
theories  of  coddling  of  the  guilty,  and 
continually  raise  the  fair  question — How 
did  this  judicial  disorientation  come 
about? 

Part  of  the  answer,  difficult  as  it  is  to 
accept,  is  spelled  out  in  a  news  story  in 
yesterday's  local  papers,  which  I  insert 
at  this  point: 

[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Daily  News, 
July  23,  1969] 

Probe  Ordered  of  Trash-Spylnc — "Speclal 
Pick-Ups"  Help  Investigators 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  today  ordered 
an  immediate  investigation  into  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  Department's  practice  of  helping 
p>oUce  investigators  by  making  a  "sp)eclal 
pick-ups"  of  a  suspect's  trash. 

The  mayor  ordered  a  "full  review"  of  the 
sanitation  department's  practice  after  a  re- 
porter questioned  Its  co-operation  with  Navy 
investigators  in  preparing  a  case  against  Sea- 
man Roger  Priest,  charged  with  sedition  and 
desertion  In  connection  with  an  anti-war 
newsletter  he  publishes. 

A  letter  Investigators  said  they  found 
In  trash  gathered  at  Mr.  Priest's  apartment 
hoiise,  was  introduced  as  evidence  against 
him  in  a  preliminary  hearing  yesterday. 

Norman  E.  Jackson,  head  of  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  Department,  said  he  did  not 
know  the  department  was  making  "special 
pick-ups"  for  police.  He  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  department  had  any  formal  policy 
about  doing  this,  and  ordered  WUUam  P. 
Boeder,  head  of  the  sanitation  division  to 
Investigate. 

When  asked  if  the  former  commissioners 
had  made  any  policy  statements  on  s(>eclal 
pickups,  Mr.  Boeder  said  Walter  Tobrlner, 
"ordered  us  not  to." 

Mr.  Boeder  estimated  the  department 
makes  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  pickups  a 
year  for  police.  He  said  a  regular  truck  is  used 
"but  we  keep  the  trash  in  a  burlap  bag.  We 
can't  send  a  separate  truck  because  the  peo- 
ple would  get  suspicious. 

"If  the  police  ask  us  to  do  this  we  co- 
operate with  them,"  he  said.  "If  something 
like  this  is  publicized,  people  get  Into  the  act 
and  say  it  interferes  with  their  rights.  But 
we  say  it's  In  the  Interests  of  law  and  order." 

Mr.  Boeder  said,  "Some  years  back  we  used 
to  do  It  quite  frequently  for  the  FBI  but  we 
had  some  difficulty.  Some  organization  with 
communistic  tendencies  made  a  big  issue 
about  it  a  few  years  ago." 

Evidence  in  Sedition  Case  Came  Prom 
Trash — 25  Agents  Investigated  Case — 
AND  Cans 

Evidence  used  to  bring  sedition  charges 
against  a  D.C.-baeed  seaman  was  gathered  by 
some    25    Investigators    who,    among    other 


things,  picked  through  a  bag  of  garbage 
hauled  from  his  apartment. 

Naval  Investigator  Robert  V.  Howard  Jr. 
told  a  hearing  officer  yesterday  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation  co-operated  with  the 
agent*  In  preparing  charges  against  Roy  L. 
Priest,  25,  publisher  of  an  anti-war 
newsletter. 

Mr.  Priest  Is  also  charged  with  soliciting 
servicemen  to  desertion  In  the  newsletter, 
but  the  sedition  charge,  which  carries  a  pos- 
sible 10-year  sentence,  is  the  most  serious. 

Lawyer  David  Rein  said  the  defense  would 
be  "everything  he  said  in  his  articles  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment." 

The  hearing,  which  continued  today.  Is  a 
preliminary  to  a  decision  by  naval  officers 
as  to  whether  there  Is  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  court  martial. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

July  23,  1969] 

Sailor's  Lawyer  Blasts  Navy's  Probe 

Methods 

(By  David  Holm  berg) 

A  hearing  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice 
seaman  accused  of  publishing  an  anti-war 
newsletter  ended  today  with  a  slashing  at- 
tack on  the  Navy's  Investigation  of  tiie  case 
by  the  sailor's  lawyer. 

Washington  attorney  David  Rein,  In  a  25- 
mlnute  summation  In  the  pretrial  hearing 
in  the  case  of  Seaman  Roger  Priest,  said  the 
Navy's  methods  of  Investigation  have  "done 
much  more  to  bring  discredit  on  the  armed 
forces  than  anything  Roger  Priest  has  done." 

Rein  referred  to  testimony  at  yesterday's 
hearing  that  the  Navy  had  assigned  25  agents 
to  the  case,  had  searched  the  trash  of  Priest's 
apartment  house  in  search  of  evidence,  and 
had  used  various  rtises  to  gain  evidence 
against  the  25-year-old  seaman. 

TRASH    searched 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  trash  of 
three  other  residents  of  Priest's  apartment 
house  had  been  searched  dxirtng  the  Investi- 
gation, Rein  said,  "I  wonder  If  they  (the 
Navy)  are  tending  to  their  business,  or  to 
civilians." 

Rein  also  noted  that  at  an  anti-war  con- 
ference attended  by  Priest  six  of  15  persons 
In  one  workshop  were  Naval  intelligence 
agents. 

In  his  summation.  Rein  also  gave  a  de- 
tailed critique  of  the  nine  charges  filed 
against  Priest  for  publication  of  the  news- 
letter which  he  called  "OM." 

He  said  that  a  charge  of  soUcltlng  to  desert 
could  not  be  proven  because  there  Is  not 
a  shred  of  evidence  here  that  the  charge 
does  not  refer  to  the  "abstract  statements 
and  philosophical  ideas"  contained  In  the 
newsletter. 

relationship  cited 

Referring  to  a  charge  of  disrespect  toward 
a  superior  officer,  which  he  said  appeared  to 
be  based  on  remarks  In  Priest's  newsletter 
about  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Gen.  Earl  B.  Wheeler,  Rein  said  there  was 
"no  proof  that  Wheeler  is  the  superior  of- 
ficer of  Roger  Priest."  and  that  there  was  not 
the  kind  of  officer-enlisted  man  relationship 
between  the  two  men  implied  In  the  statute. 

Another  charge  by  the  Navy — that  Priest 
did  not  make  clear  that  the  newsletter  was 
an  expression  of  his  private  opinion— was 
rebutted  by  Rein,  who  said  the  public  could 
not  possibly  confuse  the  views  expressed  In 
this  paper  with  those  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

A  decision  on  whether  to  continue  the  case 
against  Priest  with  a  court-martial  will  be 
decided  in  about  15  days.  Navy  sources  said. 

If  he  is  court-martialed  and  convicted, 
P>rlest  could  receive  sentences  ranging  from 
a  dishonorable  discharge  to  10  years  in 
prison. 

The  two-day  hearing,  which  was  held  at 
the  Washington  Naval  Station,  is  comparable 
to  a  grand  Jury  proceeding  In  civilian  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  these  stories 
quotes  a  municipal  official  as  saying  that 
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..  M  r,  A^^ar^  in  testimony  before  this  committee  on  De-  McClatchy  newspapers,  of  Sacramento, 
the  cooperation  of  the  sanitation  depart-  '°J^™g  [g^  ^^^  December  14,  1965,  re-  calif ..  recently  shared  with  his  readers 
ment  with  law  enforcement  agencies—  ^^^.^  '  the  story  of  Vicki  Cole,  of  Deshler,  Ohio— 
in  segregating  trash  discarded  by  sus-  *>rofea8or  Fuchs  testified  that  Rein  was  a  ^^^  ^^^  j^j^j.  ^^^  y^^ll  be  titled  "What 
pects.  mind  you— brought  about  diffl-  meanber  of  a  communist  cell  of  lawyers  op-  jj^ppgned  to  Vicki  Cole's  Dream?" 
culty  because  some  organization  with  grating  within  the  National  ^abo^^^f'^^  ^his  13-vear-old  miss,  obviously  with 
■■co^nunistic  tendencies"  made  a  big  Board  where  bc^  men  w^e^^^^^^^  hoS'J,  herTung  heart  that  the  R^pub- 
thing  of  it  a  few  years  ago.  ^^M^^er  m^er  te^^^  '^^t  he  too  uc^  presidential  candidate  would  offer 
Lest  7  ,'^"«f,^°",^^^VtSi«on  of^S  Jf^^m  iSXthe^il  of  lawyers  at  the  to  America  a  "togetherness"  which  so 
statement,  I  call  to  the  attention  oi  our  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  Relations  Board  and  further  j^^y  ^^pi^  fgu  was  sorely  missmg  from 
colleagues  the  fantastic  nature  oi  ine  ^^^^^^  ^^^  p^^  ^^  1943  had  tried  to  reen-  ^^j^^  American  scene,  waved  a  sign  saying 
situation  reported  in  these  news  stones.  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^  cwnmunist  Party  after  ..g^__  us  Together,"  during  a  campaign 
Again  a  "big  issue"  is  made  of  the  care-  Rej^er  had  decided  that  communism  was  ^^  Deshler  It  caught  candidate 
ful  manner  in  which  an  investigation  ol  ^ot  for  him.  ^,t„««  before  Nixon's  eve  and  it  became  his  campaign 
an  alleged  serious  felony  is  conducted.  David  Rein  ^PP'%!^^^^  ^''^Z  Wh"n  motto  U^n  election,  it  became  the 
incriminating  evidence  wh^^  .was  act^-  tms^--^- -  ^.^^^^e^^^^^^JSn^  SSSnaVk^nd  objective  of  his  admin- 
ally  thrown  away  and  discarded  in  Ws  he^  was  ^^f  ^^^^^^-,^,  p^^y  ^^embership     istraUon. 

trash  by  a  suspect  was  painstakingly  re  ^^  refused  to  answer,  basing  his  refusal  on         ^^  Rennert,  in  his  commentar>',  tells 

covered.  And  his  attorney  loudly  com-  ^^^  constitutional  privileges,  including  the     .^j  j^  ^.^at  her  sign  is  no  more  and  that 

plains.  And  the  "mayor     of  wasning-  ^^^  amendment.                                               ^     Hrpam  has  been  shattered, 

ton  orders  an  immediate  investigation  ^fter  finishing  law  school  in  1935  Mr^ Rein     ^^^^^^^.''^j^^/us  all   Mr.  Speaker, 

The  complaining  attorney  is  one  David  held  a  series  of  jobs  with  the  New  York  City          It  would  ■^"f*'^.^  "^,*"/„'~'/,„*^-  ^c- 

R^Tn  ThS  is  not  a  new  name  in  Wash-  charter  commission,  the  Puerto  Bico  Re«,n-     no  matter  what  side  of  ^h^  ^isle  ^e  oc 

Rein.  This  IS  noi  a  newii^          identity  structlon  Administration,  and  a  Committee     ^upy,  to  understand  one  writer  s  reasons 

^^^:^'?^^.?^v^^sFoftl^elSfol  To^^rIvL   the   constitution    of   New   Tork     ^hy  Voung  Vickis  sign  so  quickly   be- 

and  tactics  of  subversives.  !■  or  me  imor  ^^^^  started  to  work         -          .^^    dream, 

mation  of  our  colleague  I  msert  the  re-  f^^^^^f  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in     ^^^'^eXrv  follows: 

pori«  on  David  Rem  published  by  a  com-  ^^^^^     ^^^^  d.C  as  an  attorney.  In  1S42  he          i^e  commenuiry 

mittee  of  this  House  19  years  ago,  and  transferred  to  the  legal  division  of  the  Office                         YouB  SIGN  IS  No  MORE 

again  10  years  ago.  Identifying  him  as  a  ^j  prjce  Administration,  m  1945,  after  service                             (By  Leo  Rennert) 

known    Communist,    following    my    re-  m  the  Marine  Corps,  he  returned  to  work  at         Washington.— No.  Vlckl,  your  sign  Is  no 

^°ks-  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  1946      ^^^^ 

maritb.                                                 national  he  went  into  private  law  practice.                        p          ^uile.  It  lifted  the  spirits  of  many 
EXCERPTS   FROM    REPORT    ^^  J "^ J' ^^"^^^  "^  Davld  Rein  was  retained  by  the  American     ^°[       including     presidential     candidate 
LAWYERS   G"n..>-LEGAL   BULWARK   OF  THE  ^^^j^^  ^^^  protection  of  Foreign  Born  to      P     P^       ^    j^j^^^  ^  ^e  stumped   through 
Communist  Party.  September  17,  laoo  defend  various  aliens  facing  deportation  be-      ^^^^ 
(Prepared  and  released  by  the  Committee  on  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  communist  activities.  In  1956.         ,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^g  simple  eloquence,  flashed 
Un-American  Activities,  U.S.  House  of  Rep-  ^^^  ^  ^  supreme  Court  hearing  on  one  of      ^^^.^^  ^^^^  continent.  How  13-year-old  Vlckl 
resentatlves,  Washington,  D.C.)  ^j^^^^  deporation  cases,  the  ACPFB  gave  a      (j^ie  of  Deshler,  Ohio,  waved  the  sign.  "Bring 
The  committee  Is  reproducing  below  a  list  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  David  Rein      ^^  Together,"  and  caught  Nixon's  eye. 
of  National  Lawyers  Guild  members  who  have  ^^^^  j^jg  j^w  partner.  Alec  Jones,  campaign         .^^  ^^p   g^andardbearer  found   a   motto 
represented  witnesses  before  the  Committee  ^^^  educational  director  of  the  ACPFB,  gave      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  White  House.  Vmen  he 
on  Un-American  Activities.  In  each  case,  the  ^^^  testimonial  speech  in  which  he  prajsea      ^^^  elected,  it  was  your  sign  which  became 
witnesses  have  refused  to  answer  questions  j^^j^  attorneys  and  noted  that  "without  tneir      ^^^  trademark  of  the  new  administration- 
regarding  Communist  affiliations  propounded  knowledge,  guidance,  and  devotion  our  cause      ^^^      ^^^  objective  for  the  Nixon  years, 
by  the  committee.  In  a  number  of  cases  es-  ^^^.  ^gU  have  been  set  back.  •  •  *  "here  is          ^^^    attended    the    inauguration    as    the 
Dlonage  activities  were  Involved.  It  should  be  ^^  -^^^  ^  ^ruly  assess  the  role  they  have             ^     j^,      ^pst    and    heard    his    solemn 
noted  m  this  connection  tiiat  it  is  standard  i^yed'ln  our  work.  •   •  •  If  It  were  not  for      ^r                ^^b^          ^^^  wounds. 
Oonununlst  practice  to  accept  as  attorneys      ^^^^^^   .   .   .,  ^e  would  be  lost  down  tiiere      P'^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
only  those  who  agree  to  abide  by  the  pafjy  s       j^^  Washington]."  „oHr>n<.i          There  were  many  who  believed  at  the  out- 
propaganda  and  consplratlve  directives.  Cases  j^  ^^  ^j,  ^  member  of  the  National         ™^  •^rinrus  Together"  might  not  be  an 
Le^wn  where  attorneys  who  have  volun-  e^s  Guild  since  1938.  In  1940  he  wa^  a      f^^^^^^^^^'^e  presWent  inherited  a  badly 
teered   their   services   have   been   summarilj  ^^^Idate  for  delegate  to  the  ^^^^^J°p-      'J^'.^/ed  n^tlo'i-wlth  a  growing  gulf  between 
rejected  because  they  would  not  become  part-      ^^^^^^^  ^f  the  guild.  He  wa^  elected  se^e-      ^'^  f^^^^^f  ^j'^^c^'youni  and  old,  rich  and 
ners  to  the  party's  ulterior  purposes^  ^^^^  ^f  the  Washington,  DC,  chapter  In  1946      '^^^  ^J^^  j^    op^rtunltv  for  reconciliation. 

Attorneys,  witnesses,  and  dates  of  appear-     ^J  ,^  ,949  ^  elected  to  the  gulW  s  na-      ^r^  ^^^  feglnnrng.  was  there, 

ance:  tlonal  executive  board.  He  was  still  a  member      for  a  new  oegin       b.    ^^^^ 

David  Rem,   1105  K  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  o^^^e^f-^^^  fronts  in  which  David  ^^^^    ,,,.    ,^,  ^^tion    was    yearning    for 

^   ^^•"xToch.r,,^!!                        Julv   14.  1950.  Rein   has   been   active  are   the  Washington  leadership  which  would   restore  a  sense  of 

Sfot^Or^    "   June  28  1949.  S^k  Shop,  the  Washington  Committee  for  ^^^on  purpose  and  unity.  There  were  even 

K^?^an  G^e^v'snVerin;^-  Democratic  Action,  and  the  American  league  ^  ^,^^^  ,hat  the  new  occupant  at 
Nathan  Gregory  Slivermas  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Democracy.  He  was  a  sponsor  ^^^  ^,^g  ^^use  was  sensitive  to  this  feeling, 
wniiam"  LudwlV'miiiin"  Aug.  lo!  194«.  of  the  National  Nonpartisan  Committee  W  Remember  how  he  publicly  confessed  that 
William  Luawig  uuma  e  Defend  the  Rights  of  the  Twelve  Communist  standing  among  22  mlUlon  Negroes  was 
The  committee  does  not  dispute  the  right  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  satisfactory  but  that  he  was  deter- 
of  witnesses  appearing  before  it  to  have  tne  ^^  opposition  to  anti-Communist  leglsla-  ^^^^^  ^^  p^.g  by  solid  deeds  that  he  de- 
benefit  of  counsel.  H°^«^"; ^^^f.  ^^^i^"^"*^*  tlon,  Mr.  Rein  has  been  quite  vocal.  He  was  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  respect? 

believes  tiiat  the  attorneys  '^^nj  °"^,^  *?i°'^  one  of  those  who  signed  a  statement  against  ^       ^^  ^^^  an  "open"  admlnls- 

knowlngly  or  unknowingly  function  under  a  o       ^^^^^  anti-Communist  bill  in  1948.  In  "^        which  would  listen  with  sympathy 

directive  Issued  by  the  Central  Control  Com-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  American  Committee  for  disaffected  and  the  disappointed  and 

mission  of  the  Communist  Party  which  pro  i^j^^^   of  Foreign  Born  he  condemned  j^^  policies  on  a  broad-gauged 

hlblts   its   members   from   «>^r^.^=^""f^ J'^,  -the  notorious  'Smith   Act'   as  a  repressive  ^^^^  ^^^^,  or  poUtlcs-as-usual. 

^'^aLs'^r '^wn"  where"X-  su^na^d  -as- ^gal-t  foreign  born   —  J^-J  ,n  that  is  part  of  the  dlstant-and  almost 

Se^r^Xcomn^ttee  indlca^ted^wm^^  ^^^^d^^orof^eX^hat  It  meant  or  what  -^^-^-"-^  ,  no  more  .  .  . 

TheT^'o^ tnsuftL'^  cXm^f  thj  a^r-      U  implied."  Jegro  leaderT  went  to  The  White  Ho-e 

nptVuIted    above   they    refused    to    answer  — ^— ^— ^  and  heard  soothing  words.  One  of  those  pres- 

^^ssu^  ...»j. .».  co.^.-        ^„^  3,3^  ^  ,o  MORE      -  rr™,;;rT.  t^"'^T^r^ 

Commttnist  LEGAL  Sttbversion-The  ROLE  OF  all   of   hls   predecessors.   James   Farmer    an 

COMMti.1^^^   Commiinist   -wy^  hoj^_    j^,y,ES   C.    CORMAN  rn"rilta"n?"stSr;'o:rfn^?L'^^r- 

(Report  of  the  committee^  un-American  calipx^rnia  menrof  H^lth,  Education  and  Welfare. 

tXZ"  ^r^ir^T^^'T^ttS  ,,  ™.  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTA^VBS  Bu^th^.t  --^--^  ^  P^ ^ 

DAVID  REIN,   washincton,  D.C.  ThUTSdov ,  JulV  24,  1969  ^  ^.j^^^  ^^  ^^  baseball.  When  the  reel  ball 

David  Rein  was  identified  as  a  member  of  rORMAN  Mr   Speaker,  Leo  Ren-  game  "beg^n.   the   strat^y   and   the   lineup 

the  communist  Party  by  Herbert  Fuchs  and  ^^i""' ^zS^^nstaS    writer    for    the  were  suddenly  quite  diflerent. 

Mortimer  Rlemer,  both  former  Communists,  nert,    Washmgton    Stan    writci 
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ADJUSTMENT 


There  were  "adjustments"  In  the  way  the 
government  would  handle  contracts  with 
firms  which  refuse  to  guarantee  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Over  at  the  Justice 
Department,  officials  could  not  decide 
whether  to  support  extension  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  then  did  their  best 
to  torpedo  it.  And  despite  some  objections 
from  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch,  school 
desegregation  guidelines  were  reinterpreted 
to  please  Southern  segregationists. 

As    a    13-year-old.    Vlckl.    you    were    old 
enough    to    remember    Birmingham.    Selma 
and  Montgomery — and  the  white  and  black 
civil  rights  workers  who  gave  their  lives  so 
that  an  aroused  Congress  finally  would  pass 
long-overdue  civil  rights  legislation.  But  now 
a    "law    and    order'    president    has    cast    a 
shadow  over  these  statutes  and  moderate  Ne- 
groes— let    alone    radicals — also    are    begin- 
ning to  aslc  whether  It  serves  any  purpose  to 
seek  progress  within  the  system. 
So  your  sign  Is  no  more.  .  .  . 
The   poor    tasted   a   brief   period   of   hope 
when    White    House    House    adviser    Daniel 
Moynlhan   and   Pinch   began   talking   about 
revolutionary  new  approaches  to  welfare  to 
guarantee  Income  security  and  a  basic  level 
of  decency  for  all  Americans.  But  their  in- 
fluence Is  declining  every  day.  A  new  coali- 
tion of  older  conservatives  and  young,  hard- 
ened public  relations  professionals  now  con- 
trols the  White  House.  And  they  are  far  more 
concerned   with   the   unblack,  the  unyoung 
and  the  unpoor. 

VIETNAM 

In  the  meantime,  the  Vietnam  war — that 
most  troublesome  of  divisive  issues — contin- 
ues without  too  much  light  at  the  end  of 
that  interminable  tunnel.  The  President's 
assurance  he  had  a  plan  to  end  the  war  has 
become  a  bitter  Joke.  So  far,  he  has  been 
more  Intend  on  practicing  togetherness  with 
Gen.  Thieu  than  with  Sen.  Pulbrlght. 

The  young,  observing  all  this,  are  con- 
firmed in  their  cynicism. 

And  your  sign  is  no  more.  ... 

It  is  not  a  case  of  the  President  pursuing 
deliberately  a  divisive  course.  Rather,  he  has 
turned  timid,  hesitant,  vacillating  in  the  face 
of  great  challenges.  And  that  type  of  chief 
e.xecutlve  Just  cannot  inspire  the  kind  of 
national  moral  drive  and  sense  of  great  com- 
mon purpose  necessary  to  "Bring  Us  To- 
gether." 

3o  what  finally  happened  to  your  sign? 

According  to  one  unconfirmed  report,  Sen. 
Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  grabbed  it  away 
from  the  President,  used  it  to  bang  Secretary 
Pinch  on  the  head,  then  tossed  It  Into  the 
Potomac,  which — as  you  may  have  heard- 
IS  dangerously  polluted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

America's      astronauts      were      thoroughly 
schooled  for  this  Important  assignment — 

Bring  home  from  the  moon  some  substance 
that  may  unlock  mysteries  baffling  to  man- 
kind through  aeons:  How  was  the  earth 
born?  When  and  how  will  it  die? 

Other  scientific  assignments  went  Into 
space  with  Apollo  11.  Completing  them  was 
the  real  goal  of  a  mission  that  could  keep 
the  earth's  scientists  occupied  for  years. 

If  all  went  well,  from  the  launching  to 
splashdown  In  the  Pacific — scheduled  for 
July  24 — the  stage  would  be  set  for  nine  ad- 
ditional American  moon  landings  in  the  next 
three  years. 

Further  information  will  be  sought  in 
those  later,  more  complex  expeditions,  for 
many  scientists  believe  that  Imbedded  some- 
where on  the  moon — relatively  unscoured 
by  winds  and  rain  that  eroded  away  secrets 
on  earth — Is  evidence  of  how  life  began. 

The  head  of  the  AjxJllo  program.  Dr.  George 
E.  Mueller,  says  there  is  a  "reasonable" 
chance  of  finding  some  evidence  of  life — past 
or  present — on  the  moon.  He  told  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report"  that  the  life  could  include 
tiny  plant  spores  and  protozoa — perhaps  Just 
under  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

Dr.  Mueller,  differing  from  the  views  of 
many  experts,  predicts  that  the  discovery  of 
life  may  be  among  the  chief  surprises  that 
American  astronauts  will  find  In  their  lunar 
exploration. 

The  key  experiment  called  for  the  collec- 
tion of  lunar  soil.  The  instructions  to  the 
astronauts:  Gather  up  50  to  130  pounds  from 
the  surface,  to  be  brought  back  in  two  sealed, 
airtight  containers.  About  half  was  wanted 
in  the  form  of  50  pounds  of  bulk  samples 
dug  at  one  spot.  Also  required  were  14  docu- 
mented samples  collected  from  a  circle  100 
feet  away  from  the  ship.  Other  material  was 
wanted  from  at  least  a  few  Inches  to  a  foot 
below  the  surface. 
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Jettisoned  with  unwanted  equipment, 
brushed  out,  vacuumed  up,  captured  In 
chemical  containers  or  eliminated  in  some 
other  way. 

As  the  flight  plan  spelled  it  out:  When 
Apollo's  hatch  was  opened  as  It  bobbed  on 
the  ocean  waves,  a  frogman  wearing  a  pro- 
tective suit  was  to  toss  the  astronauts  three 
similar  garments  for  them  to  don  before 
they  emerged.  As  further  protection,  when 
the  astronauts  tumbled  into  a  waiting  life 
raft,  they  and  the  frogmen  were  to  take  turns 
scrubbing  one  another  with  a  surgical  dis- 
infectant while  awaiting  pickup  by  a  heli- 
copter. 

Once  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Hornet, 
instructions  were  for  the  moon  explorers  to 
be  hustled  into  a  Mobile  Quarantine  Facility 
the  size  of  a  moving  van.  From  there — re- 
maining in  the  van — the  crew  was  to  get  a 
sea  voyage  to  Hawaii,  an  air  trip  by  giant 
cargo  plane  to  Texas,  and  a  short  ride  by 
truck  to  the  Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory. 

Here — in  8-mlllion-dollar  quarters  that 
were  planned  years  in  advance — the  three 
lunar  travelers  were  scheduled  to  be  carefully 
observed  for  three  weeks. 

This  quarantine  period  was  chosen  because 
It  exceeds  the  time  it  takes  for  any  epidemic- 
type  disease  to  develop  on  earth.  "It  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  as  a  guide,"  space  officials 
explain. 

Meantime,  a  crew  was  In  training  for  the 
flight  of  Apollo  12.  scheduled  for  early 
autumn.  If  all  went  the  way  the  planners 
laid  it  down,  the  opening  of  a  "new  world" 
would  be  well  under  way. 


OBSCENE  MAIL 


REAL  GOALS  OF  THE  U.S. 
TO  THE  MOON 


MISSION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  28  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  contains  a  brief  but  excellent 
summary  of  the  goals  of  the  Apollo  11 
manned  lunar  landing.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  this  succinct  but  accurate 
statement  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record. 

The  summary  follows: 
Re.\l    Goals   of   the   U.S.    Mission   to   the 
Moon 
Space     Center,     Houston. — Long     before 
their    blast-off    to    the    moon    on    July    16, 


ANALYSIS  ON  EARTH 

The  plan  was  for  the  material — once  re- 
turned to  the  Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory 
here  at  Houston — to  be  fully  examined  to 
make  sure  it  could  not  unleash  some  strange 
plague  that  would  devastate  life  on  earth. 

Tests,  ready  at  Houston,  were  as  rigorous  as 
plague  specialists  could  devise.  Under  the 
plan:  Germ-free  mice  to  be  exposed  to  the 
moon  substance  for  three  weeks.  Fertilized 
eggs  to  be  injected  with  it.  Thirty-three  kinds 
of  plants  to  be  exposed  to  it.  Creatures  in- 
cluding fish,  birds,  oysters,  shrimp,  cock- 
roaches, houseflles  and  protozoa  to  be  placed 
with  the  moon  material  for  prolonged  periods. 

Only  after  all  these  tests  indicated  that  the 
moon's  soil  was  harmless  could  the  material 
be  declared  safe  for  study  outside  of  a  sealed 
atmosphere. 

In  laboratories  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  excitement  among  scientists 
was  at  a  peak  over  the  prospect  of  having 
pieces  of  the  moon  for  detailed  analysis. 

Some  scientists  were  skeptical  that  moon 
material  from  this  or  any  mission  would 
provide  any  new  information  at  all.  Many 
others  hoped  that  lunar  soil  will  act  as  a 
sort  of  Rosetta  stone  to  unlock  fundamental 
secrets  of  the  universe. 

In  all.  the  space  agency  arranged  for  142 
investigators  and  400  colnvestigators  to  study 
moon  samples.  The  original  material  was  to 
be  sliced  up,  photographed,  X-rayed  and 
studied  under  microscopes  by  specialists  from 
all  over  the  world.  Twenty  Institutions  in 
nine  countries  were  directly  Involved. 

For  the  astronauts — Nell  A.  Armstrong, 
Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  Jr.,  and  Michael  Collins — 
there  was  this  plan:  upon  return  to  earth, 
to  be  quarantined  for  21  days,  treated  as  if 
they  were  potential  carriers  of  plague  from 
an  alien  planet.  Although  scientists  generally 
agreed  that  the  chance  of  moon  contamina- 
tion is  infinitesimal  they  nevertheless 
favored  treating  the  hazfird  with  utmost  care. 

In  the  Qight  plan,  at  every  step  back  from 
the  moon,  any  lunar  dust  was  to  be  either 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 


OF    OKLAHOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
seen  the  flood  of  obscene  mail  as  exten- 
sive as  it  is  today.  My  oflBce  has  been  be- 
sieged with  complaints  from  parents  and 
businessmen  who  receive  a  steady  deluge 
of  offensive,  perversive,  and  disgusting 
mail. 

My  constituents  are  angry.  They  want 
to  know  why  Congress  has  not  been  doing 
anything  about  the  forces  which  are 
eroding  the  basic,  fundamental  morality 
of  our  young  people.  They  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  U.S.  mails  should  be  freely 
available  to  those  who  want  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  our  young  or  satisfy  the 
lewd  desires  of  the  perverted. 

At  this  point,  the  only  thing  I  can 
tell  my  constituents  to  do  is  complete  a 
small,  simple  form  at  their  local  post 
office  stating  they  do  not  want  to  receive 
such  mail.  Then  what  happens?  They 
still  receive  the  mail.  They  write  to  me 
and  ask  me  to  have  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment investigate.  I  contact  the  Post 
Office  and  learn  that  they  have  been  in- 
vestigating a  certain  firm  for  years;  the 
offender  has  possibly  had  a  grand  jury 
indictment  returned  against  him,  has 
appealed  the  ruling,  and  awaits  further 
action  by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  that  par- 
ticular geographical  jurisdiction.  I  am 
then  advised  that  the  U.S.  attorney  must 
make  a  decision  as  to  prosecution  under 
the  postal  obscenity  statute,  while  he 
keeps  in  mind  recent  controlling  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  end  result  of  all  this  is  that  my 
constituent  still  receives  the  offender's 
obscene  mail  in  his  mail  box.  The  Post 
Office  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
investigating  the  offender,  and  the  of- 
fender goes  \1rtually  free  because  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  ob- 
scenity. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  we  all  know, 
has  held  the  position  that  nothing  is  ob- 
scene— no  printed  work,  no  film,  no 
magazine,  no  matter  how  obviously 
filthy,  can  be  outside  the  limits  of  free- 
dom of  expression  and  the  protection 
of  the  first  amendment. 

Obviously,  the  questions  to  be  an- 
swered are;  "Who  is  to  detennine  what 
is  obscene?"  and  "How  does  Congress  get 
around  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
pornographic  cases?" 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
that  I  feel  answers  both  questions. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  permit  the  re- 
ceiver of  such  mail  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  wants  such  mail.  If  he  does 
not,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  sign  his  name 
and  the  names  of  his  family  to  a  list 
at  his  post  office,  which  is  then  for- 
warded to  Washington  and  included  on 
a  master  list.  All  sexually  oriented  mail- 
ers will  be  required  to  purchase  a  copy 
of  the  master  list  and  remove  all  names 
listed  from  his  mailing  list.  If  the  mailer 
does  not  immediately  do  so,  and  if  the 
person  still  receives  such  mail,  the  mail- 
er is  subject  to  immediate  court  injunc- 
tion and  prosecution,  with  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  5  years,  or 
both,  for  the  first  offense,  and  a  fine  of 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  10  years, 
or  both,  for  each  offense  thereafter. 

Freedom  of  speech,  the  basis  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
brought  about  such  chaos,  is  not  freedom 
to  poison  the  minds  of  our  children  with 
books  and  pictures  with  no  artistic  merit 
or  socially  redeeming  value. 

The  eminent  jurist,  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said: 

Freedom  of  speech  is  not  the  right  to  cry 
"Fire!"  In  a  crowded  theatre. 

Why  then  must  freedom  of  speech  give 
the  right  to  anyone  to  increase  his  own 
personal  finances  by  sending  obscene, 
sexually  oriented  material  through  the 
mall?  Why  must  freedom  of  speech  give 
this  sick  person  the  freedom  to  break 
down  and  destroy  the  morality  of  our 
young  people? 

If  we  pass  this  legislation,  we  will  have 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward protecting  minors  from  being  men- 
tally contaminated  by  prohibiting  sex- 
oriented  books,  magazines,  and  materials 
being  sent  to  them  through  the  mails. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ESSAE  MARTHA  CUL- 
VER AND  HER  LEADERSHIP  FOR 
LIBRARIES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
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Education,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  aflecting  the  improvement  of 
local  libraries,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  which  have  been  made 
in  this  field  by  Miss  Essae  Martha  Culver. 

Miss  Culver's  name  is  synonymous  with 
libraries  in  her  own  State  of  Louisiana, 
where  she  served  as  first  State  librarian 
and  was  responsible  for  establishing  a 
nationally  recognized  library  chain 
through  every  one  of  the  64  parishes  in 
Louisiana. 

Miss  Culver,  the  great-aunt  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa,  Con- 
gressman John  Culver,  has  not  limited 
her  talents  and  expertise  to  Louisiana, 
but  has  served  also  as  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
International  Librarj-  Organization.  She 
has  helped  develop  new  concepts  and 
programs,  such  as  the  mobile  library 
system,  which  are  being  utilized  today 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baton  Rouge  State- 
Times  recently  carried  a  feature  story 
about  Elssae  Culver,  and  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record — as  a  tribute  not 
only  to  Miss  Essae.  but  to  the  thousands 
of  other  dedicated  men  and  women  like 
her  who  have  helped,  through  libraries, 
broaden  the  horizons  of  citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  These  are  the  self- 
less public  servants  who  we  in  Congress 
support  when  we  enact  and  appropriate 
funds  for  programs  like  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

The  story  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  State-Times   (La.  i. 

June  27.  1969] 
EssAE     Martha     Culver's     Name     Suggests 

Libraries;    a    Gentle   Lady    Remembers 
(By  Cynthia  Woody) 

When  you  think  of  sky,  you  think  of  the 
color  blue;  mention  of  poetry  brings  to  mind 
rhyme;  the  suggestion  of  ham  calls  for  eggs 
;ind  salt  conjures  pepper.  In  free  associa- 
tion one  image  brings  immediately  to  mind 
another.  Its  complement.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Miss  Culver  .  .  .  when  you  think  of 
Louisiana  libraries  the  name  Essae  Martha 
Culver  Is  a  natural  association. 

A  host  of  "firsts"  accrue  to  her  name,  so 
many  that  you  wonder  if  she  is  an  over  am- 
bitious super  star.  The  list  of  her  accom- 
plishments is  staggering  and  "firsts"  for  her 
include  leadership  as  the  first  Louisiana  state 
librarian,  the  one  responsible  for  developing 
today's  nationally  recognized  library  system. 
She  was  the  first  woman  from  Southern  li- 
braries to  be  elected  president  of  the  Inter- 
national library  organization,  one  of  only 
two  American  Library  Association  presidents 
to  be  selected  from  the  South,  and  the  first 
woman  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from 
her  alma  mater.  Pomona  College  in  Cali- 
fornia. (LSU  Incidentally  followed  suit.  Per- 
sonal modesty,  however,  prohibits  use  of  the 
tit'.e.) 

But.  a  super  business  woman  Miss  Essae 
Martha  Culver  is  not.  Poised,  soft  spoken, 
Miss  Essae  is  a  Southerner  by  adoption  with 
all  the  cultivated  grace  of  lady  to  the  planta- 
tion born. 

FULL    CIRCLE 

Today  this  lady  expresses  pleasure  and 
recognition  to  all  the  staff  and  citizenry  who 
helped  her  in  fulfilling  the  completion  of  a 
dream.  Approaching  a  decade  after  her  re- 
tirement, 44  years  after  her  first  sleepless 
July  night  here,  a  vision  too  wide  to  dare  to 
dream  has  come  full  circle.  This  year  the 
last  link  of  a  64-parish  library  chain  fell  Into 
place  as  Jefferson  Davis  Parish  (the  "ast  In 
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the  state)  received  Its  full  measure  of  li- 
brary service. 

Now,  comfortable  and  cool  In  her  bunga- 
low off  Acadian  Thruway,  Miss  Culver  awaits 
another  series  of  hot  July  days.  Amid  a 
hodge-f)odge  of  personal  memorabilia  from 
family,  friends  and  fans,  she  spends  part  of 
each  day  sorting,  filing  and  discEU'dlng  let- 
ters and  papers  accumulated  during  a  life- 
time of  "living  libraries." 

Along  with  photographs  of  the  family,  art 
pieces,  souvenirs  acquired  in  travels  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico,  is  a  striking  antique,  a 
writing  stand  given  to  her  by  Lyle  Saxon, 
who  headed  the  WPA  Writers  Project  in  this 
state  at  one  p>oint  administered  by  the  state 
library.  The  set  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Saxon's 
grandfather,  a  Mr.  Chambers,  who  long  ago 
had  a  bookstore  on  Third  Street. 

SETTLED     HERE 

"I  am  perfectly  content  here,"  remarked 
Miss  Culver,  "although  I  originally  intended 
to  return  to  California  .  .  .  but  why  go  any- 
where now." 

"I  want  you  to  know,"  she  stated,  raising 
her  voice  a  bit,  "how  consistently  wonderful 
the  response  of  Louisiana  people  was  to  the 
establishment  of  libraries." 

"Sometimes  I  would  grow  discouraged." 
she  noted,  "because  I  didn't  know  anybody, 
not  one  person  in  Baton  Rouge  when  I  came." 

This  she  remarked  as  she  lapsed  into  a 
recitation  of  the  state's  leading  citizens  who 
shared  her  burden  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
library  project.  Among  many,  many  others 
she  mentioned  the  help  of  the  late  Dr.  Mary 
Mlms  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  O.  Modlsette  of 
Jennings,  both  of  whom  served  as  library 
board  members. 

rural     ENCOURAGEMENT 

"Even  with  their  help  I  would  grow  dis- 
couraged," she  admitted,  adding,  "but  I 
needed  only  to  visit  Richland  Parish,  site  of 
the  first  rural  library,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  over  their  library  would  renew 
and  encourage  me." 

Today  the  breadth  of  the  library  service 
extends  from  the  state  library  building  to  re- 
mote fishing  village.  In  the  early  days  Miss 
Culver  and  Mr.  Modlsette  with  encourage- 
ment from  "wonderful  citizens  of  the  state" 
went  from  parish  to  parish  telling  the  people 
and  the  p>olice  Juries  about  demonstration 
libraries  and  about  how  after  one  was  es- 
tablished it  would  be  their  responsibility 
to  see  to  Its  support  and  continuation.  The 
demonstration  library  is  a  concept  in  library 
jargon  coined  in  the  development  of  this 
state's  parish  library  system,  best  described 
as  Culverlzed. 

EARLY     YEARS 

The  Culver  family,  her  father  was  an  at- 
torney and  her  mother  taught  school  before 
re.irlng  a  family,  first  settled  In  Illinois.  In 
Miss  Culver's  formative  years,  Kansas  and 
later  Arizona  were  home.  The  family  em- 
phasis was  on  education,  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant thing,  one  could  pursue  in  life.  This 
was  a  strong  family  attitude  among  the 
Methodist  Culver  family  of  seven  of  which 
Essae  M.  was  the  youngest  of  four  girls  and 
two  boys. 

"Kansas  was  a  prohibition  state  in  those 
days.  You  see,"  she  noted,  "the  whole  em- 
phasis was  on  church  and  education." 

Christian  Ideals  were  given  due  attention 
by  the  family  and  Miss  Culver  carried  her 
respiect  for  learning  one  step  further  In  In- 
sisting that  others  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn. 

"My  father  always  said,"  she  recalled, 
"that  we  could  have  all  the  education  we 
could  take.  I  recall  a  time  when  four  of  us 
were  In  college." 

Recalling  a  conversation  with  her  brother 
in  which  she  was  being  admonished  for  not 
attending  church  services.  E^ssae  Culver,  an 
Episcopalian,  replied,  "I  consider  my  work  of 
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bringing  better  living  and  learning  condi- 
tions to  the  rural  people  of  Louisiana  prac- 
tical Christianity. ••  Early  patterns  of  think- 
ing were  not  lost  or  hurt. 

Ironically  Essae  Martha  knew  nothing  of 
libraries  until  she  entered  college.  Being  of 
a  retiring  nature,  she  was  captivated  by  the 
library  Itself  and  the  learning  resources 
available  She  offered  her  service  without 
pay  to  the  college  library  In  order  to  become 
a  p&Tt  of  the  organization,  to  see  perhaps  If 
this  would   be  her   life's  direction. 

CONSUMMATE    INTEREST 

The  rest  Is  history  and  the  library  chal- 
lenge was  such  that  It  oame  to  be  her  con- 
summate interest  every  waking  moment  for 
36  years  She  was  the  right  person,  at  the 
right  time  In  the  right  place  to  spearhead  a 
library  development  program  of  outstanding 
quality  and  national  merit.  Being  In  the 
right  place,  accepting  the  challenge,  attrib- 
uted by  Miss  Culver  to  luck  was  only  part 
of  the  picture.  Miss  Culver's  modesty  should 
not  deceive  as  It  was  the  vision,  the  leader- 
ship, the  hard  work  and  the  devotion  to  a 
course  that  brought  the  dream  to  fruition. 

After  Pamona  her  library  le.irning  widened 
with  courses  at  college  In  Albany,  N.Y.  and 
llbrfiry  assignments  In  Salem,  Oregon  and  In 
Calif  ornla._ 

"When  I  was  asked  to  come  to  Louisiana, 
at  first.  I  said,  no,  that  I  understand  Louisi- 
ana didn't  like  outsiders  and  the  person  for 
the  Job  should  be  a  Southerner,"  said  she. 
Finally  she  agreed  to  come  here  on  loan 
from  California  to  carry  out  Milton  Fergu- 
son's library  mission  with  the  Carnegie 
Corporation. 

"VALOR    OF    IGNORANCE" 

"I  call  It  the  valor  of  Ignorance  that 
brought  me  here,"  she  chuckled  as  she  added, 
■■because  I  didn't  realize  that  a  whole  state 
had  to  be  organized  and  that  there  was  no 
law  providing  for  libraries  or  ftmds." 

The  year  was  1925  and  it  was  a  stifling  July 
night  Miss  Culver  picked  for  her  arrival. 
Securing  a  narrow  little  room  In  the  former 
Istrouma  Hotel,  (then  called  the  Alvls)  she 
spent  her  first  night  hourly  feeding  nickels 
to  a  small  fan  on  the  dresser  that  offered 
the  only  source  of  moving  air. 

No  quarters  had  been  readied  for  the  li- 
brarian, na  staff,  no  desk  and  what  greeted 
her  was  an  accumulation  of  3000  miscel- 
laneous, siirplus  books  (only  about  half  of 
any  value) . 

The  undaunted  lonely  "pioneer  librarian"  ' 
set  about  flUlng  the  needs  of  the  more  than 
million  and  a  half  persons  later  to  become 
her  adopted  kinsman  from  a  room  made 
available  for  her  use  In  the  old  state  capitol 
by  a  gesture  of  goodwill  from  the  then  gov- 
ernor. Henry  Fuqua. 

ANOTHER    GOVERNOR    SPEAKS 

Ye>ars  later  when  the  Culverlzed  system 
w^as  well  on  Its  way  to  national  recognition  In 
library  development  another  governor,  this 
time  Robert  Kennon,  spoke  for  the  Louisiana 
people  when  he  said : 

■'Louisiana  Is  proud  of  Its  famous  librarian. 
Your  deserved  honor  reflects  credit  not  only 
upon  yourself  and  the  state  library  but  upon 
the  state  as  a  whole  .  .  ." 

Personal  observations  and  Insights  are  hard 
to  Isolate  In  conversation  with  Miss  Culver. 
Talk  Inevitably  turns  to  libraries  and  library 
development  .  .  .  she  and  they  are  Insepara- 
ble. 

What  interview  Is  complete  without  the 
inevitable  question  about  hobbies,  which, 
like  one's  personal  possessions,  supjxjsedly 
serve  as  guide  lines  to  a  i)ersonaJlty. 
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Ask  iOaa  Culver  about  her  hobbles  and  she 
hesi'tately  replies  something  about  mountain 
climbing  (wishful  thinking  In  Loulsleiia). 
Further  queetlonlng  reveals  the  truth,  she 
really  does  have  a  consuming  hobby  .  .  . 
Libraries  I 
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MAN  PROVING  HIS  ABILITY  TO 
"TOUCH  THE  FACE  OF  GOD" 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  20,  1969] 
Man  Proving  His  Ability  To   "Touch  the 
Face  of  God" 
(By  Howard  Simons) 
It  Is  Just  conceivable  that  these  past  25 
years  have  been  Incomparably  eventful — not 
in   such   obvious   matters   as   assassinations 
of  great  men  or  big  and  small  wars  or  socio- 
economic change,  but  rather  in  literally  cos- 
mic events  with  more  telling  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

Thus  it  seems  possible  to  argue  that  the 
most  significant  event  of  the  20th  century, 
perhaps  of  several  centuries,  took  place  at 
Alamagordo,  N.M.,  in  1945.  That  was  when 
the  first  atomic  bomb  was  detonated.  Nothing 
since  has  happ>ened,  on  a  global  scale,  out- 
side the  shadow  of  the  bomb. 

And  so.  too.  It  Is  arguable  that  the  most 
dramatic  event  of  the  20th  century.  If  all 
goes  well,  win  take  place  on  the  moon  In 
1969.  This  will  be  when  the  first  earthling 
steps  onto  another  heavenly  body.  Little  ever 
again  can  happen  that  vsrill  not  somehow  re- 
flect man's  ability  to  slip  "the  surly  bonds  of 
earth    .  ." 

There  are  similarities  between  these  events. 
Both  were  forged  in  the  heat  of  World  War 
U — in  complex  and  Gargantuan  crash  pro- 
grams to  bring  a  military  victory.  The  Man- 
hattan Project  bidden  on  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic; Peenemunde  on  the  other.  These  were 
the  beginnings  of  technocracy:  antiseptic, 
■  secret,  near-incomprehensible,  scentlflc,  tech- 
nical, amoral,  constructive,  and  with  a  vora- 
cious appetite  for  men  and  material  and 
money. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  argue  that  there  Is 
still  a  third  event  in  this  time  period  to  rival 
space  and  the  atom,  albeit  a  less  apparent 
event  because  it  was  less  visible,  less  hard- 
ware-dependent, less  massive  in  resource 
commitment  and  not  yet  readily  televlsable 
as  is  a  mushroom  cloud  and  a  Saturn  liftoff. 
This  was  the  cracking  of  the  genetic  code  In 
1953.  Now,  man  has  the  cutting  edge  to  alter 
life  and  bo  create  life. 

Historical  Imagination  can  serve  backward 
and  forward.  In  the  long  reaches  of  future 
history,  the  moon  landing  undoubtedly  will 
be  one  of  Its  touchstones.  Such  contempo- 
rary disasters  as  domestic  riots  and  national 
wars  of  liberation,  though  more  Immediately 
searing  to  personal  and  national  psyches,  will 
be  less  noteworthy  in  the  next  century's 
chronicles. 

To  escape  the  earth  Is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  soar  beyond  tribal  and  cultural,  na- 
tional and  Ideological  stubbornness.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  insure  against  transporting 
these  life-threatening  flaws  to  other  worlds. 


To  be  sure,  the  far  meaning  of  the  moon 
landing  may  not  be  Immediately  apparent. 
Indeed,  It  may  not  be  knowable  even  In  the 
lifetimes  of  all  those  now  witnessing  this 
seemingly  transitional  happening. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  expressed  hope 
of  many  that  the  liberation  of  men  from 
earth's  shackles  will  somehow  help  to  bring 
peace  on  earth.  Alas,  it  is  probably  a  forlorn 
hope.  There  might  have  been  such  a 
chance — If  It  had  been  two  men  from  the 
moon  landing  upon  the  earth. 

Still,  some  men  are  capable  of  unselfish 
and  far-sighted  \islon.  Donald  Hornlg  is 
such  a  man.  He  helped  put  the  atom  bomb 
together.  He  helped  to  fashion  American 
space  policy.  And  he  was  f>resldent  Johnson's 
science  adviser.  Not  too  very  long  ago,  Homlg 
mused  about  the  lunar  landing.  In  effect, 
this  Is  what  he  said: 

The  landing  will  be  a  small  but  algniflcant 
first  premium  on  an  insurance  policy  against 
that  far,  far  future  date — millions  of  years 
away — when  the  earth's  sun  begins  to  over- 
heat in  its  death  throes  and  to  boll  away  life 
on  earth.  It  will  then  be  possible  for  civiliza- 
tion here  to  uproot  Itself  and  travel  across 
space  to  find  a  new  planet  on  which  to 
carry   on. 

There  was  nothing  frivolous  In  Hornig's 
view.  Too  far  for  the  eye  to  see?  Too  far  for 
the  mind  to  grasp?  Perhaps.  Let's  foreshorten 
the  perspective  and  speak  not  of  millions  of 
years  but  hundreds  of  thousands;  maybe, 
with  bad  luck,  of  Just  thousands. 

What  if  the  planet  Earth  becomes  unten- 
able? There  has  been  no  thermonuclear 
holocaust.  Nonetheless,  overpopulation  and 
overpollutlon  are  beginning  to  choke  human- 
ity, snuffing  out  life  and  Irreparably  alter- 
ing life  forms  as  well  as  changing  the  climate 
and  overwhelming  the  Ufe-preservlng  atmos- 
phere. What  then? 

The  nearest  star  to  Earth  Is  Alpha  Cen- 
taiu'l,  only  4.3  years  away  If  a  spacecraft 
could  travel  at  the  speed  of  light,  which  Is 
not  thought  physically  possible.  But  Alpha 
Centaurl  only  marks  the  edge  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  explored  In  search  of  a  new  home- 
stead. Conceivably,  a  series  of  space  journeys 
could  take  generations  to  cross  vast  voids  of 
the  cosmos. 

Possible?  Why  not?  Even  the  tentative  stir- 
rings of  the  biological  revolution  now  under- 
way are  mind-boggling  In  their  Implications. 
For  example,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  someday — ten  of  years,  hundreds  of 
years  from  now — man  will  be  able  to  repli- 
cate himself  In  the  test  tube  and  In  per- 
petuity. Generation  after  generation  could 
be  genetically  Identical:  son  Indistinguish- 
able from  father,  daughter  from  mother, 
brother  from  brother  from  brother  from  how 
many  brothers  are  desired  or  needed.  The 
world  could  have  as  many  Elnstelns  or  John 
P.  Kennedys  or  Beethovens  or  Marilyn  Mon- 
roes as  it  wanted. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  possible  to  tailor 
these  test  tube  humanolds  to  Include  or  ex- 
clude any  trait  the  human  now  exhibits. 
Thus  if  boredom  were  a  problem  on  s{>ace 
migrations,  the  brain's  boredom  control  could 
be  removed.  And  so  one  can  play  this  game  of 
biological  possibilities  to  the  limit  of  one's 
Imagination. 

In  sum,  there  seems  to  be  no  heavenly 
reason  why  futtu-e  mankind  cannot  wheel 
and  soar  and  put  out  its  "hand  to  touch  the 
face  of  God,"  save  the  earthly  reason  that 
the  20th  century  world  has  to  stay  pasted 
together  long  enough — an  uncertainty  for 
which  neither  physicist  nor  engineer  nor 
biologist  can  provide  a  positive  prediction. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  our  need  for  a  wisdom 
higher  than  our  own  drives  us  daily  to 
come  to  Thee.  Be  with  those  who  do 
pray  and  hear  our  prayer  for  those  who 
ought  to  pray  but  do  not.  In  the  work  of 
this  Chamber  give  us  grace  and  strength 
to  say  what  needs  to  be  said  and  to  hear 
what  we  ought  to  hear.  Teach  us  how  to 
differ  without  being  difQcult,  to  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable,  to  contend 
without  being  contentious,  and  in  all 
things  to  be  conciliatory  for  the  higher 
good.  And  when  the  evening  comes  may 
we  be  wiser  men,  bound  more  firmly 
together  in  comradeship,  and  with  a 
profounder  faith  in  Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day July  24.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  It   is  so   ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated,  beginning  with  'New  Reports.' 

US    AIR  FORCE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation   to   the   transaction  of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
diT  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  MONDAY,  JULY  28.  1969 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  Monday 
morning  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  FONG.  MONDAY.  JULY  28 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  on  Monday  next,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawau  '  Mr. 
FoNc.i  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
50  minutes.  ,      ^     , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy- 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STENNIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  earlier  today  ciDnfirmed 
three  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  in  the  military  department 
that  are  of  more  than  ordinar>-  signif- 
icance I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  men  involved:  Gen.  John  P.  McCon- 
nell  who  is  retiring  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the 'Air  Force;  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  who 
is  taking  over  that  position  on  August  1 ; 
and  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  who  has 
been  nominated  for  an  additional  2  years 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  which 
ixjsition,  of  course,  would  be  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr  President,  in  these  days  of  rather 
sharp  criticism  at  times  and  questioning 
of  the  ability  or  capacity  of  members 
of  the  miUtary,  I  point  out  that  these 
three  men  are  veiT  exceptional.  They 
are  not  personal  friends  of  mine.  I  know 
them  only  officially.  I  have  never  been 
in  their  homes  that  I  can  recall,  and 
they  have  not  been  in  my  home  1  have 
shot  a  few  quail  with  General  McCon- 
nell.  tut  that  is  my  only  personal 
connection. 

General  McConnell  has  been  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 


Staff  He  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  during  a  critical  time  in  our  his- 
tory He  is  frank,  earnest,  fearless,  cou- 
rageous, and  pointed  in  his  remarks  and 
recommendations.  We  came  to  rely  on 
him  a  great  deal  and  on  what  he  said, 
and  not  all  that  he  said  was  favorable 
to  the  Air  Force.  When  he  thought  the 
Air  Force  was  subject  to  criticism,  he 
would  be  the  first  one  to  point  out  what 
he  thought  the  facts  were.  I  salute  him 
for  his  extraordinary  career. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  a  source 
of  strength  and  satisfaction  it  is  to  have 
men  like  this  going  up  through  the 
ranks  and  prepared  the  hard  way  for 
these  highly  complicated  but  important 

positions.  «:        » 

General  Ryan  comes  to  the  office  oi 
Chief  of  Staff  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
abUity,  and  from  the  school  of  hard 
knocks  and  experience.  I  shall  not  i-e- 
late  all  his  record  here,  but  it  Includes 
outstanding  leadership  and  services  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

General  Ryan  has  a  fine  capacity  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  has  the  same 
frankness  that  goes  so  far  in  getting  to 
the  heart  of  a  problem.  I  look  forward 
to  having  him  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

Admiral  Moorer,  who  is  now  serving 
a  2-vear  term,  has  rendered  an  out- 
standing service.  As  I  see  it,  we  know 
that  he  gives  us  the  pros  and  cons  exactly 
as  he  sees  them.  We  respect  his  recom- 
mendations. He  has  an  unusual  capacity 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  It  is  a 
worldwide  office.  CaU  it  what  you  will, 
Mr  President,  his  responsibilities  are 
worldwide.  I  was  delighted  that  tne 
President  saw  fit  to  extend  his  time  for 
an  additional  2  years  to  serve  the  Navy 
and  our  Nation  in  a  highly  exceptional 

way. 

I  am  happy  to  make  these  comments. 
Mr.  President,  in  an  impersonal  and 
strictly  unofficial  way. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
William  S.  Thompson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— THE  AIR  FORCE. 
THE  ARMY,  AND  THE  MARINE 
CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the  Arm>'. 
and  the  Marine  Corps  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretar5''s  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  that  the  President 
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be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senat*  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PRAYER  BY  SENATOR  HATFIELD  AT 
WHITE  HOUSE  WORSHIP  SERVICE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day, at  the  White  House  worship  service, 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), took  part  in  that  service,  and  at 
that  time  he  offered  a  prayer  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  astronauts  and  for  peace. 

Because  the  prayer  bespoke  what  was 
in  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  at  that  time, 
just  prior  to  the  landing  on  the  moon, 
and  e3{pressed  so  adequately  and  beau- 
tifully the  desire  and  wish  of  all  people 
on  earth  for  peace.  I  thought  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  Record.  I  asked  Senator 
H.MFiELD  if  I  could  place  it  in  the  the 
Record  for  him.  and  he  has  agreed  to  it. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  prayer  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Prayer  Given  by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

FOR  the  Safe  Return  of  the  Astronauts 

AND    FOR    Peace,    White    House    Worship 

Service.    July    20.    1969.    by    Request    of 

President  Richard  M    Nixon 

Our  Father,  we  marvel  as  three  brave  space 
pioneers  prepare  for  landing  on  the  moon. 
Prom  the  depths  of  our  hearts  we  pray  for  a 
safe  return  of  Nell  Armstrong.  Edwin  Aldrln 
and  Michael  Collins.  Sustain  their  wives, 
children  and  families  during  these  anxious 
days.  We  are  grateful  for  the  thousands  of 
support  personnel  who  literally  are  their 
brothers'  keeper.  Excite  our  Imagination  to 
transfer  this  genius  of  cooperation  and  spirit 
of  teamwork  to  our  may  other  needs  lest  our 
success  on  the  moon  mock  our  failures  on 
the  earth. 

Even  as  our  Astronauts  go  to  the  moon  In 
the  name  of  peace,  our  world  aches  from  the 
pain  of  wars.  We  perfect  the  means  for  de- 
stroying human  life  and  then  believe  we 
have  found  security.  May  the  nations  trust 
not  In  the  power  of  their  arms  but  In  the 
Praice  of  Peace.  Thy  Son. 

Oh  God.  grant  us  deliverance  from  the 
rhetoric  of  peace  when  we  personally  are  not 
willing  to  do  the  things  which  make  for 
peace  ...  to  love,  to  forgive,  to  wisely  use 
all  gifts  and  resources  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  to  permit  the  invasion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  In  the  lives  of  each  of  us  so  that  It 
may  be  reflected  in  our  homes  between  hus- 
bands and  wives,  between  children  and  par- 
ents, and  In  commerce  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  between  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment, and  between  all  races  of  men. 

Oh  Lord,  keep  us  mindful  that  technical 
success  does  not  necessarily  produce  wisdom. 
We  pray  for  wisdom  for  our  President  and 
all  who  govern  this  nation.  The  true  wisdom 
as  found  In  Scripture  is  described  by  St. 
James  as: 

"The  wisdom  that  comes  from  God  is  first 
utterly  pure,  then  peace-loving,  considerate, 
open   to  reason,   rich   in  mercy  and   kindly 


actions,  with  no  breath  of  favoritism  or  hint 
of  hjrpocrlsy.  And  the  wise  are  peacemakers 
who  go  on  quietly  sowing  for  a  harvest  of 
righteousness — in  other  people  and  in  them- 
selves." 

We  pray  for  this  In  the  name  of  Thy  Holy 
Son,  our  Saviour  Jenus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  MOON  LANDING 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  not  previously  spoken  here  in  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  safe  return  of  the 
astronauts  I  take  this  brief  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  has  under  its  jurisdiction  the 
NASA  appropriations,  I  have  for  10  years 
been  vitally  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  space  program.  I  have 
supported  research  and  development  in 
this  commitment  to  the  conquest  of 
space.  I  supported  President  Kennedy  in 
his  request  that  we  make  it  a  national 
commitment  to  land  and  return  men 
safely  from  the  moon  during  this  decade. 
I  raised  questions  then  about  the 
future  of  the  space  program,  and  I  think 
that  one  of  the  vital  issues  facing  us  to- 
day Is  the  question  of  where  we  should 
go  from  here  now  that  we  have  success- 
fully achieved  the  commitment  of  land- 
ing an  American  on  the  moon.  I  know 
that  the  President  is  deeply  cognizant  of 
this  question,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  already  appointed  a 
special  task  force,  headed  by  our  distin- 
guished Vice  President,  to  advise  him 
with  regard  to  the  most  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  challenging  future  of  our 
space  program. 

No  one.  no  ordinary  human  beinr. 
could  pay  too  much  tribute  to  the  cool- 
ness, the  steadiness,  and  the  courage  of 
our  three  astronauts.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  special  word  about  Mike  Collins,  how- 
ever, because,  of  the  three,  he  played 
perhaps  a  less  spectacular  but  nonethe- 
less vital  part  in  the  moon  landing. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  had  time 
to  settle  down  a  little  and  think  through 
our  thoughts  about  the  return  of  the 
astronauts,  it  has  come  to  me  forcefully, 
over  and  over  again,  just  how  much  de- 
pended upon  this  one  man  and  how  much 
his  two  companions  depended  upon  him. 
Mike  Collins  orbited  the  moon  alone 
for  many  hours — I  think  approximately 
28  hours — and  if  anything  had  gone  awry 
in  the  ascent  stage  of  the  Eagle,  it  would 
have  been  his  sole  responsibility  to  effect 
a  rescue.  I  think  we  all  know  in  our 
hearts  that  he  would  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  and  perhaps  be- 
yond the  limits  of  safety,  in  order  to 
efifect  a  rescue  if  he  had  to  do  so.  Thank 
God  he  did  not  have  to  do  it.  But  I  do 
think  that  in  this  time,  when  all  three 
have  returned  safely,  we  owe  a  word  or 
two  to  Mike  Collins,  who  performed  such 
a  heroic  and  valiant  part  of  this  whole 
endeavor  but  who  was,  by  the  irony  of 
fate,  denied  the  great  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  first  to  put  his  foot  on  the  moon. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  as  much  a  part  of  it — 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  minds  of  Aldrin 
and  Armstrong  he  is  as  much  a  part  of 
their  feet  being  placed  on  the  moon — 
as  if  he  actually  had  been  there  himself. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  TESTIFIES 
BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  July  23,  I  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quence  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is  chair- 
man, to  speak  in  behalf  of  gun  crime 
legislation,  the  application  of  the  am- 
munition aspects  to  the  gun  law  now  in 
effect,  and  also  to  suggest  to  the  sub- 
committee that  it  begin  hearings  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  bills  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh)  having  to  do  with  pornography. 
I  might  say  that,  under  the  leadership 
and  the  sponsorship  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  cor- 
rect an  abuse  with  regard  to  the 
ammunition  sections  of  present  law.  I 
think  they  have  been  grossly  misinter- 
preted. 

I  would  hope  that  a  mandatory'  sen- 
tencing law  for  gun  crimes  would  be 
enacted  soon.  I  would  hope  that  the 
question  of  registration  would  be  resolved 
soon;  registration  imposed  under  the 
ammunition  provisions  of  present  law 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  adopted  ar- 
bitrarily by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
I  would  hope,  too,  that  legislation 
would  be  reported  shortly  having  to  do 
with  the  question  of  pornography.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  responsibility  for 
reporting  obscenity  is  shifted  from  the 
recipient — the  unwilling  and  unwitting 
receiver  of  pornographic  smut— and  that 
penalties  would  be  made  applicable  as 
are  provided  in  the  bills  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
« Mr.  Dirksen  i  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  I 
understand  that  under  those  measures 
the  sender — and  I  repeat  "sender"  and 
not  the  recipient — would  be  the  one  liable 
for  punishment  and  have  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  what  he  does.  In  that 
way  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
unwilling  and  unwitting  recipient  to 
have  to  go  to  the  post  oflBce  personally 
and  in  that  way  attempt  to  protect  him- 
self from  smut. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  among  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens it  would  be  reasonable  to  hold  that 
a  citizen  should  have  the  right  to  have 
his  home  free  from  receipt  through  the 
mails  of  unwanted,  unsolicited,  vile,  and 
obscene  literature? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  certainly  do.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  a  tremendous  ex- 
treme. I  have  looked  at  some  of  this 
literature.  I  receive  much  mail  in  the  way 
of  complaints  from  the  people  of  my 
State,  and  strangely  enough  much  of 
those  complaints  come  from  doctors  of 
medicine.  I  think  it  is  unfair.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  constitutional  is  another  mat- 
ter. I  am  looking  at  the  reality  and  not 
the  legality  of  the  situation.  I  think  the 
Government,  which  has  control  of  the 
mails,  has  the  right  to  exercise  on  its 
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own  responsibility  suzerainty  or  sov- 
ereignty, or  whatever  one  wishes  to  call 
it,  over  the  sender  of  this  type  literature. 
The  burden  should  not  be  on  the  recipi- 
ents who  have  no  control.  They  can  only 
make  complaints  and  perhaps  get  action 
that  way.  It  is  time  for  this  situation  to 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  I  made  on  these  subjects  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gun  Crime  Legislation 
(Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield) 

Let  me  first  thank  >-ou  for  your  Invita- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having  this 
opportunity  to  testify  at  the  beginning  of 
this  series  of  hearings  on  firearms  legislation 
and  especially  on  my  bill,  S.  849. 

The  gun  law  thus  far  has  asked  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  law-abiding  gun 
owner  In  return  for  what  hopefully  will  be  a 
measure  of  control  over  the  Inordinate 
fiow  of  weapons  Into  the  hands  of  the  lawless 
and  untrained,  the  addict,  the  drunkard, 
the  Incompetent  and  the  criminal.  Providing 
such  legislation  at  the  Federal  level  has  pro- 
voked numerous  questions  and  the  debate 
still  rages  on. 

What  Is  clear  so  far  Is  that  the  burden  Im- 
posed by  the  present  law  on  the  law-abiding 
gim  owner  has  not  been  distributed  equally. 
We  in  Montana,  for  example,  seldom  experi- 
ence the  use  of  guns  by  the  criminal  and 
unfit.  At  the  same  time  we  Montanans  pride 
ourselves  in  the  responsible  use  of  weapons 
for  sfxsrt  and  even  for  self-defense.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  is  not  the  case  elsewhere  in 
the  land.  Our  large  metropolitan  centers 
have  been  wracked  by  crime  and  violence 
perpetrated  by  hoodlums  ha\ing  no  notion 
of  the  responsible  use  of  weapons.  Yet  we  in 
Montana  are  asked  to  bear  the  full  measure 
of  the  burden  of  gun  legislation.  What  we 
stand  to  benefit  from  Its  hoped-for  objec- 
tive— a  reduction  in  gun  crime — Is  greatly 
disproportionate  when  viewed  solely  within 
the  geographical  confines  of  Montana.  Nev- 
ertheless, may  I  say  that  in  Montana  the  sac- 
rifice asked  by  this  law  has  been  made.  It 
has  been  made  by  Montanans  though  to 
some  the  whole  notion  of  gun  legislation 
may  be  repugnant.  It  has  been  made  sim- 
ply because  Congress  recognized  that  the 
ease  with  which  guns  are  made  available  to 
the  lawless  has  become  not  only  a  state 
and  local  problem,  but  a  national  problem 
as  well. 

And  Just  as  Congress  recognized  that  the 
ease  of  gun  accessibility  by  the  lawless  has 
reached  national  proportions  Justifying  Con- 
gressional action,  so  does  the  penalty  for  the 
criminal  use  of  guns  warrant  equally  close 
attention  by  the  Congress.  And  that  Is  Just 
what  my  bill,  S.  849,  alms  to  do. 

Gun  crime  is  a  national  disgrace.  And  with 
this  bin  I  offer  another  approach  to  curtail- 
ing the  gun  crime  rate — an  approach  that 
says  to  the  criminal  In  terms  that  are  clear 
and  simple  that  his  resort  to  a  gun  will  be 
met  automatically  with  punishment  that  fits 
such  an  act  of  violence.  In  contrast  to  the 
present  gun  law,  no  burden  Is  Imposed  on 
the  law-abiding  gun  owner.  No  sacrifice  Is 
asked.  The  burden  falls  squarely  where  It 
belongs— on  the  criminal  and  the  lawless: 
on  those  who  roam  the  streets,  gun  In  hand, 
ready  and  willing  to  perpetrate  their  acts  of 
violence. 

I  am  no  expert  In  crime  control.  I  am  not 
even  a  lawyer.  But  I  know  there  Is  something 
wrong  when  the  FBI  tells  us  that  while  our 
gun  crime  rate  continues  to  spiral  upward, 
our   prison   population    shrinks   proportion- 


ately. I  hope  this  trend  Is  reversed.  I  would 
think  an  assured  prison  sentence  for  crim- 
inals who  choose  to  resort  to  firearms  would 
help  establish  such  a  reversal  or  at  least  stem 
the  tide.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

Under  Its  provisions,  for  a  first  offender 
the  penalty  would  be  1  to  10  years  In  prison; 
for  a  subsequent  offense— a  mandatory  25 
years.  The  proposal  varies  from  present  Fed- 
eral law  In  two  major  respects.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  the  sentence  for  using  a 
firearm  be  suspended  or  assefsed  concurrently 
with  the  sentence  for  the  commission  of  the 
crime  itself.  The  criminal  gun  user  will  be 
sentenced  solely  for  his  choice  to  use  a  gun. 
Moreover,  the  subsequent  offender  will  be 
compelled  to  serve  25  years  for  making  such 
a  choice.  In  this  regard,  it  Just  seems  to  me 
that  no  leeway  or  discretion  Is  necessary 
when  it  is  found  that  a  criminal  has  chosen 
a  second  time  to  use  a  firearm  lawlessly. 

I  would  add  that  for  the  most  part  I  agree 
with  gun  legislation:  especially  In  Its  stated 
objective:  to  assist  Federal,  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  their  fight 
against  crime  and  violence.  At  the  same  time 
I  do  object  when  a  Federal  agency — when  any 
Federal  agency — misinterprets  or  miscon- 
strues the  law  In  the  name  of  enforcement. 
That  is  why  I  Joined  as  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
bill,  S.  845,  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  Mr.  Bennett,  to  strike  down 
the  ammunition  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  the 
Gun  (Control  Act  of  1968.  In  my  opinion 
those  regulations  fall  squarely  beyond  any 
authority  granted  by  Congress  under  the  law. 
Indeed,  Congress  voted  down  registration; 
and  registration,  in  my  opinion.  Is  precisely 
what  the  Treasury  regulations  call  for. 

On  February  4,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  intro- 
duced S.  845.  It  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that 
registration  by  another  name  Is  being  re- 
quired by  a  regulation  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Serv'lce.  This  regulation  covers  ammuni- 
tion for  pistols,  rifies.  shotguns  and  some 
components.  Including  primers,  propellent 
powders,  cartridge  cases,  and  bullets. 

Under  sections  992(b)(5)  and  923(g)  the 
dealer  Is  required  to  record  the  name,  age. 
and  address  of  the  buyer  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition, while  section  923(g)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  reg- 
ulations relative  to  record  keeping  by  dealers. 
The  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  call  for  far  more  than  sections 
922  and  923  require  and.  In  my  Judgment, 
go  considerably  beyond  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  passing  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
For  example,  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  call  for  the  follow- 
ing: Date;  manufacturer:  caliber,  gage,  or 
tvi>e  of  component;  quantity;  name;  address; 
date  of  birth;  and  mode  of  Identification, 
driver's  license,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  goes  far  beyond 
"the  name.  age.  and  address"  of  the  law  and 
covers  a  good  deal  more  territory  which.  In 
effect,  amounts  to  registration. 

If  there  Is  to  be  registration,  let  it  be  in 
the  open  and  on  the  table,  and  let  everyone 
be  aware  of  it.  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  op- 
posed registration  under  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  and  this  regulation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  go  far  beyond  what  Congress 
Intended. 

This  is  back-door  registration  and  should 
be  corrected.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is  necessary 
to  correct  an  unnecessary  burden  and  a  de- 
ceptive form  of  registration  and  to  bring  the 
regulations  in  line  with  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed. 

With  that  said,  let  me  again  reiterate  that 
I  think  the  objectives  sought  by  the  1968  law 
are  wholly  correct.  I  hope  they  are  met; 
though  it  is  premature  now  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment on  that  score. 

And  It  Is  only  to  complement  the  objec- 
tives of  the  existing  law  that  1  offer  my  pro- 
posal for  mandatory  Jail  sentences  against 


perpetratori,  of  violent  gun  crimes  The  mes- 
s.^ge  it  brings  to  the  criminal  gun  user  is 
clear.  For  ultimately  the  decision  to  resort  to 
a  firearm  Is  up  to  him.  If  he  finds  the  jDen- 
alty  so  severe  as  to  deter  his  use  ot  this 
deadly  weapon,  only  then  can  society  be  pro- 
tected from  the  violence  It  produces.  The 
State  of  Alaska  I  understand  has  already 
adopted  such  an  approach.  Oth^r  slates  are 
in  the  process  of  Joining  the  effort  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  urge  you  and  your  subcommittee— 
already  so  distinguished  for  your  leadeishlp 
In  this  area — to  steer  this  proposal  through 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  and  on  through 
the  Senate. 

By  offering  mandatory  Jail  terms  In  return 
for  gun  violence  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
Congress  will  provide,  I  believe,  a  splendid 
model  for  all  fifty  states  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  piece  oi  proposed 
legislation  which  I  would  urge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  face  up  to  relates  to  unsolicited 
obscene  and  pornographic  literature  being 
sent  through  the  U.S  malls.  I  have  received 
numerous  protests  from  my  constituents  in 
Montana,  and  I  believe  the  situation  has 
reached  such  a  magnitude  that  It  demands 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

First  of  all.  it  is  important  to  protect  chil- 
dren against  this  kind  of  traffic  In  smut. 
Furthermore.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  aver- 
age citizen  should  have  to  put  up  with  this 
kind  of  unsolicited  material  sent  through  the 
mall.  The  responsibility  for  keeping  this  ma- 
terial out  of  the  mall  should  be  placed  on  the 
sender,  not  the  unsuspecting  boxho'.der  as 
is  now  the  case. 

It  would  be  my  hope.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
very  shortly  hearings  on  S.  2073  and  S  2074. 
Introduced  by  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen) and  other  Senators,  and  S  2057.  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Indl<»na  iMr. 
Bayh)  and  other  Senators  will  be  held,  and 
the  bills  given  the  Immediate  and  consider- 
ate judgment  which  they  deserve. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PROPOSING  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  TO  LOWER 
THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  14 1> 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years.  I  have  watched  with  pride  the 
growing  enthusiasm,  interest,  and  spirit 
the  young  men  and  women  of  our  coun- 
try have  shown  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment. Each  political  .season  finds  them 
ringing  doorbells  and  writing  letters. 
taJclng  surveys  and  distributing  litera- 
ture, making  speeches  and  discussing  is- 
sues with  a  dedication  exceeding  that  of 
many  of  their  elders.  Yet.  for  all  their 
Involvement,  we  have  failed  to  involve 
them  in  that  most  precious  of  democratic 
privileges — the  right  to  vote.  It  is  time  we 
acted  to  correct  this  omission. 

There  may  be  some  who  feel  that  the 
18-,  19-,  an(i  20-year-olds  are  not  ready 
for  the  franchise,  that  our  young  people 
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are  too  emotional,  that  they  are  too  naive 
to  be  able  to  make  wise  electoral  de- 
cisions. Yet  I  fear  that  these  critics  con- 
fuse emotionalism  with  spirit  and  zeal. 
Perhaps  these  pessimists  mistake  ideal- 
ism and  concern  for  a  lack  of  social  grace 
and  traditional  political  conventionality. 

Today's  young  adults  are  a  new  breed. 
They  are  not  the  products  of  the  isolated 
one-room  schoolhouse  and  the  old  swim- 
ming hole:  the  farm  and  the  small  coim- 
try  hamlet.  They  have  come  out  of  a 
highly  sophisticated  school  system.  Our 
education  system,  as  never  before,  is 
preparing  students  to  enter  society  as  in- 
formed, alert  individuals.  Schools  are 
realizing,  on  a  scale  never  before 
achieved,  a  primary  function,  that  is.  the 
production  of  the  critical  thinker,  the 
student  capable  of  analyzing  problems 
and  arriving  at  appropriate  decisions. 
The  American  political  system  has  need 
of  this  infusion  of  new  blood. 

Our  young  people  are  also  the  heirs 
of  another  great  learning  medium — the 
communications  system.  Young  Ameri- 
cans have  been  brought  up  on  Presiden- 
tial news  conferences  and  national  con- 
ventions. They  have  been  nurtured  by 
the  evening  news  at  suppertime  and  na- 
tional question-and-answer  programs 
with  Sunday  dinner.  Their  perspectives 
are  not  limited  to  national  occurrences 
«done,  for  they  learn  instantly  what  is 
happening  in  Cairo  and  Singapore, 
Saigon  and  London.  They  are  being  in- 
formed more  fully  and  educated  more 
broadly.  It  is  now  time  to  serve  them 
and  ourselves  more  completely  by  grant- 
ing to  them  what  they  have  earned — 
a  place  in  the  electoral  system  of  their 
country. 

As  I  see  it.  we  can  do  no  less  than  give 
them  the  right  to  vote.  To  deny  them 
this  privilege  would  symbolize  a  failure 
on  our  part  to  act  consistently  with 
what  we  demand  from  them.  Every  6 
years  we  ask  our  young  adults  to  serve 
us.  We  trust  them  to  campaign,  yet  we 
do  not  trust  them  to  vote. 

At  the  age  of  18  we  call  on  our  young 
men  to  defend  our  country,  and  if  neces- 
sary, to  die  for  it.  Yet  we  are  not  willing 
to  let  them  decide  for  what  they  will  die. 

We  tell  our  young  adults,  "You  are  the 
hope  of  tomorrow,"  yet  we  fail  to  allow 
them  to  help  shape  their  destinies  today. 

These  are  times  of  challenge.  The 
idealism  of  youth,  expressed  at  the  bal- 
lot box,  will  enable  us  more  successfully 
to  meet  the  challenge. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  anti-ballijstic-missile 
system,  particularly  the  very  valuable 
discussions  on  this  floor  yesterday  and 
from  comments  from  my  own  State  by 
mail  and  by  editorial  comment,  a  strong 
theme  has  been  evident  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  arguments  for  the  immediate  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  system.  This 
is  the  theme  that  beneath  all  of  the  tech- 
nical, strategic,  military,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy consideration  that  there  is  one  com- 


pelling reason  for  deployment — that  is 
"You  must  support  the  President." 

Two  points  have  been  advanced  in 
support  of  this  idea.  The  first  is  that  the 
President  has  greater  knowledge  and 
greater  wisdom  than  anyone  else  on  na- 
tional security  matters  by  virtue  of  his 
constitutional  position  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  armed  services.  Yet  the 
President  is  only  one  man  and  he  must 
rely  for  advice  in  this  area  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  ^lA,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  While  no  one  doubts, 
Mr.  President,  their  dedication  to  the 
Nation  or  to  the  truth,  these  valuable 
public  servants  are  all  agents  of  the 
Military  Establishment  and  they  focus 
their  recommendations,  and  justly  so,  in 
line  with  their  military  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  essential  facts,  re- 
ports, and  evaluations  which  are  neces- 
sary to  make  a  judgment  on  this  matter, 
classffled  and  unclassified,  are  all  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  More- 
over, let  me  say  that  while  I  think  the 
President  in  the  first  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration had  ample  opportunity  and 
devoted  the  necessary  time  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  the  ABM.  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  an  issue  and  a  matter  which 
has  been  before  the  Congress  for  years. 
There  are  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  who 
have  devoted  literally  years  of  study  to 
this  matter. 

It  is  the  Congress  then  which  has  the 
responsibility  to  make  an  independent 
judgment,  and  it  is  the  Congress  that  can 
broaden  the  considerations  of  national 
security  policy  beyond  the  immediate 
concerns  of  the  military  agencies. 

A  second  point  associated  with  the 
idea.  "You  must  support  the  President," 
is  the  partisan  argument  that  appeals 
to  simply  party  loyalty.  This  is  a  fright- 
ening concept  for  two  reasons.  It  means 
that  all  issues,  whether  they  be  economic, 
social,  legal  national  security  issues,  or 
foreign  policy  decisions  should  be  de- 
cided along  political  party  lines.  This 
would  reduce  the  Government  to  the 
status  of  a  continuous  political  cam- 
paign, to  the  harm  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  Nation.  It  would  also  mean 
labelism  would  take  the  place  of  debate 
on  the  real  questions.  Instead  of  discuss- 
ing and  resorting  to  reason  as  to  how 
to  maintain  our  national  security,  for 
instance,  we  would  only  be  dealing  with 
labels  such  as  "liberal"  and  "conserva- 
tive" without  coming  to  grips  with  the 
real  problems,  which  would  substitute  the 
slogan  for  thought  and  the  false  label  for 
the  serious  goal. 

A  U.S.  Senator  must  use  his  own  judg- 
ment. His  oath  requires  it.  He  cannot 
abrogate  his  responsibility,  he  cannot 
turn  over  to  the  President  his  own  duty 
for  a  reasoned  decision.  To  do  so  would 
undermine  the  separation  of  powers  in 
our  system  of  Government  and  destroy 
the  concept  of  shared  responsibility  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

The  consequences  of  leaving  these  de- 
cisions to  the  President  is  that  a  Senator 
simply  becomes  a  duplicating  machine. 
He  is  not  elected  to  play  this  role  and  no 
man  in  good  conscience,  can  choose  such 
a  role  simply  to  avoid  controversy. 


It  will  not  surprise  the  Members  of  this 
body,  Mr.  President,  to  be  reminded  that 
in  many  cases  those  who  urge  a  Senator 
to  support  the  President  on  ABM  are 
equally  as  convinced  that  that  Senator 
should  oppose  the  President  on  the  sur- 
tax. And  yet  the  argument  that  the 
President  has  superior  knowledge  and  in- 
formation can  be  made  on  the  surtax  is- 
sue. He  has  as  his  special  sources  of  ad- 
vice the  Coimcil  of  Ekx)nomlc  Advisers, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  if  he 
desires,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  not 
to  mention  the  opportunity  to  counsel 
with  fiscal  and  monetary  authorities 
throughout  the  private  sector. 

The  meaning  of  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction is.  of  course,  that  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, to  act  responsibly,  must  study  an 
issue  and  make  a  decision  on  its  merits. 
Thus  to  take  a  position  on  the  surtax 
one  must  study  Iti  effect  on  inJ3ation,  on 
the  taxpayer,  on  economic  growth,  and 
the  balance  of  payments;  just  as  in  tak- 
ing a  position  on  ABM  one  must  study  its 
eflfect  on  our  national  security,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  nuclear  powers,  and 
the  effect  on  the  arms  race. 

With  specific  reference  to  ABM,  those 
who  ask  that  a  Senator  always  support 
the  President  disregard  the  fact  that 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  during  the  first  part  of  his 
term  rejected  the  concept  of  the  ABM 
as  a  defensive  weapons  system.  If 
we  accept  the  prop>osition  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  always  right  in  national  security 
matters,  we  must  then  ask  which  Presi- 
dent, and  we  must  also  ask  why  does  one 
President  propose  one  ABM  system  with 
one  purpose,  and  another  President  an- 
other system  for  yet  another  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
controversy  on  the  ABM  is  simply  to  let 
the  President  do  it  all.  Yet  the  President 
himself  has  expressed  to  me  his  own  feel- 
ing that  this  is  not  the  proper  way.  I 
know  he  understands  that  some  may 
have  a  judgment  and  conviction  which 
leads  to  the  opposition  of  the  ABM  and 
I  further  know  that  those  who  oppose  the 
Safeguard  system  will  be  working  with 
him  in  the  future  on  many  important 
issues. 

Only  this  week  it  was  my  privilege  and 
conviction  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  emphasize  that  the  stale- 
mate in  Paris  must  be  broken  and  that 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  should  not  mis- 
take our  desire  for  peace  and  our  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  for  weakness  or  lack 
of  will  and  determination.  This  was  done 
in  response  to  an  indirect  suggestion  by 
the  White  House,  but  it  was  also  done  as 
a  matter  of  conviction  which  leads  me 
to  support  the  President  in  his  decision 
not  to  seek  a  millitary  victory  and  his 
determination  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. 

All  of  this  is  finally  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  one  in  the  Senate  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  solution  to  the  dlflQ- 
cult  problems  affecting  our  national  se- 
curity such  as  ABM  and  Vietnam  each 
Senator  must  exercise  his  own  best  judg- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  quiet  turn- 
ing of  his  own  conscience.  Not  only  is 
this  the  responsible  role  for  a  Senator 
but  it  is  also  the  one  by  which  public 
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policy  can  be  defined  and  understood 
in  our  democratic  process. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  we  have  such  a  good  attendance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle— I  wish  we 
had  as  mtmy  on  this  side — I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  that  I  may 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 


THE  SURTAX  AND  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  speak  on  the  surtax  and 
tax  reform. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  majority  policy 
committee  at  this  point  is  to  try  to  as- 
sure a  disposition  of  both  tax  reform  and 
the  extension  of  the  surux  for  1  year. 
The  question  is  procedural — schedul- 
ing— and  its  consideration  is  well  within 
the  purview  of  the  responsibilities  of  that 
committee.  There  is  no  desire  nor  intent 
nor  inclination  to  disturb  in  any  way  the 
substantive  functions  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
legislative  committee. 

The  policy  committee  is  well  aware  of 
the  administration's  view  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  is  necessary  to  fight 
inflation.  It  is  eJso  aware  of  a  gathering 
public  view  that  the  surtax  has  been  an 
inequitable  and  ineffective  way  to  fight 
inflation  and  a  public  demand  for 
changes  in  the  present  tax  structure  in 
the  direction  of  greater  equity. 

To  date,  the  surtax  may  well  have 
served  to  intensify  the  resentment 
against  the  inequities  in  the  tax  system. 

Although  the  surtax  has  been  in  effect 
since  last  year,  the  Nation  has  seen  no 
relief  from  rising  inflationary  pressures. 
Indeed,  during  the  past  7  months  infla- 
tion has  been  the  greatest  in  many  dec- 
ades. Interest  rates  are  at  their  highest 
point  in  modem  times.  Yet  it  was  pre- 
cisely as  a  weapon  against  inflation  that 
the  surtax  was  offered  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  It  was  offered.  I  should  add— 
and  I  am  frank  to  admit  it — by  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  It  was  adopted  by 
a  Democratic-controlled  Congress.  I  say 
that  to  lay  at  rest  the  partisan  implica- 
tions which,  regrettably,  have  been  raised 
in  this  situation.  This  side  of  the  aisle 
must  carry  its  full  share  of  blame  for  the 
surtax  just  as  it  must  for  Vietnam. 

The  administration  and  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  been  urging  quick 


passage  of  the  surtax  with  tax  reform 
remaining  on  the  back  burner.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  with  this  approach,  what 
may  come  after  in  the  way  of  reform 
would  be  based  strictly  on  a  hope  and  a 
prayer.  In  my  judgment,  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  for  greater  equity  in 
the  sharing  of  the  tax  burden.  It  was  not 
sufficient  a  month  ago.  It  is  not  sufficient 
today.  Tax  reform  is  no  less  urgent  than 
continuance  of  the  level  of  tax  burdens 
which  now  falls  heaviest  on  the  wage 
earners  and  salaried  employees  of  the 
Nation. 

Nevertheless,  the  policy  committee  as- 
sembled yesterday  with  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  an 
effort  to  reach  an  accommodation  with 
the  administration.  I  can  tell  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  basis  of  that  meeting — and 
the  Senate  should  believe  me — that  en- 
thusiasm for  a  year's  extension  of  the 
surtax  in  any  circumstances  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  Indeed,  if  it  is  to  pass  at 
all.  it  may  well  have  to  be  accompanied 
by  assurances  of  ver>-  substantial  tax 
reform. 

I  hope  nobody  considers  that  a  threat. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  fact  based  on  con- 
versations which  I  have  had  with  my 
colleagues  representing  all  spectrums  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  all  sections  of 
the  coimtry. 

It  was  with  this  awareness  that  the 
Democrats  of  the  policy  committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  acted,  in  my 
judgment,  in  a  most  responsible  fashion 
when  they  proposed  unanimously  yester- 
day to  follow  a  new  course  of  action,  pro- 
vided the  suggestion  was  acceptable  on 
all  sides.  Their  joint  proposal  would  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  5  months — thus  giv- 
ing the  administration  what  it  has  de- 
scribed as  an  anti-inflationary  device. 
The  final  7  months  of  the  requested  ex- 
tension, moreover,  can  still  be  enacted 
together  with  a  tax  reform  package  prior 
to  November  30,  1969.  Even  Senators  who 
are  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  year's 
surtax  extension  agreed  that  a  5 -month 
extension  in  this  context  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  this 
offer  of  yesterday  is  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  administration  and  to  the 
realities  of  the  issue  of  the  surUx  as  it 
confronts  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  down  personally  to  see  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  give  to 
him  by  hand  the  results  of  the  meeting 
held  jointly  by  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  policy 
committee;  but  unfortunately,  the  press 
of  the  press  was  so  great  outside  the  door 
that  I  would  have  been  taking  my  life  in 
my  hands  had  I  tried  to  undertake  what 
would  have  been  a  most  pleasant  journey 
on  the  basis  of  personal  friendship.  So  I 
called  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
on  the  phone,  he  put  his  secretary  on, 
and  he  copied  the  statement  down.  So  I 
did  the  best  I  could  to  get  it  to  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  wanted  him  to  know  of 
that.  I  am  sure  he  did.  I  wanted  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  of  the  procedure  which  was 
followed,  because  I  believe  in  courtesy 
and  comity  between  the  two  parties  and 
the  two  Houses. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  statement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  and  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  with  footnotes  to  the  effect  that 
the  investment  credit  repeal  is,  in  effect, 
permanent  law ;  that  the  extension  of  the 
excise  taxes  remain  in  effect  until  De- 
cember 31.  1969;  and  that  the  change  of 
the  standard  deduction,  the  so-called 
help-to-the-poor  amendment,  would  not. 
under  any  circumstances,  go  into  effect 
untU  January  1,1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  agreed  upon  the  following  under- 
standing: 

1.  Support  an  extension  of  the  surtax  uutll 
November  30,  1969.  This  will  be  accomplished 
bv  attaching  this  temporary  extension  to  a 
separate  House-passed  bill.  The  House- 
passed  surtax  extension  containing  the  in- 
vestment credit  repeal.'  the  extension  of  the 
excise  taxes,-  and  the  change  of  the  standard 
deduction  ■'  will  remain  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar until  the  tax  reform  bill  Is  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Democratic  members  of  that 
Committee  have  given  their  assurance  that 
the  tpx  reform  package  will  be  reported  to 
the  full  Senate  not  later  than  October  31. 
1969. 

3.  The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  has 
endorsed  the  position  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  the  date  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  repeal  will  be  Identical  to  that  date 
in  the  House-passed  bill  (April  18.  1969). 
The  endorsement  was  at  the  specific  request 
of  the  Democratic  Finance  Committee  mem-  ; 
bers  to  assure  all  that  the  Investment  credit  ' 
repeal  is  endorsed  and  the  date  Is  specified 
as  contained  In  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

Pursuit  of  this  understanding  In  the  Sen- 
ate Is  contingent  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship which  has  been  pressing  In  the  Finance 
Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  for  the 
extension  of  the  surtax.  May  I  say  that  many 
of  the  members  present  today  went  along 
with  this  imderstandlng  notwithstanding 
grave  reservations  about  the  usefulness  of 
the  continuance  of  the  surtax  as  an  antl- 
inflatlonary  measure.  The  approach  Is  of- 
fered as  an  accommodation  to  the  Admlnls- 
uatlon.  If  It  Is  not  acceptable,  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  Is  compelled  to  stand  on 
Its  previous  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
fully  aware  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
majority  leader  found  himself  last  night, 
and  I  thought  it  was  indeed  generous  on 
his  part  to  phone  me  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  secretary  to  take  down  the 
statement  he  subsequently  made  to  the 
press,  which  disclosed  the  import  and 
the  general  attitude  of  the  majonty  pol- 
icy committee. 

I  took  it  upon  myself  to  convene  the 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  at  my  office  at  5  o'clock.  I  also 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>-  to 
join  us  in  that  informal  seminar.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  Reser\'e  System  might  be 
a\'ailable.  but  he  was  away  from  the  city 
at  the  time. 


'Permanent  law. 

'Remain  In  effect  until  Dec.  31.  1969. 

•Scheduled  to  begin  Jan.  1.  1970. 
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We  discussed  the  statement  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  subsequently  I  rang 
the  Press  Gallery,  and  they  were  kind 
enough  to  come  down  so  that  I  could 
make  a  statement.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  joined  in  that  statement,  and 
It  was  corroborative  of  what  I  have  to 
say. 

My  remarks,  in  essence,  were  about  like 
this: 

I  said,  first,  that  the  proposal  that  was 
made  to  extend  until  November  30  the 
surtax  simply  was  not  enough,  because  it 
still  leaves  it  up  in  the  air;  and  who  shall 
say  what  will  eventuate  before  or  after 
that  time?  A  similar  proposal  was  more 
or  less  rebuffed  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  appeal  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams  i  to  corroborate  what  I  say,  be- 
cause he  was  there. 

A  somewhat  comparable  proposal,  not 
quite  so  long,  measured  in  terms  of  time, 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  only  adds  uncertainty  and 
confusion  to  this  whole  picture. 

Now,,  when  I  say  that  to  run  this  until 
the  30W»-of  November  is  not  enough.  I 
say  it  for  a  reason.  I  think  of  all  those 
business  activities  in  the  country  which 
have  to  go  into  the  markets  and.  buy, 
from  time  to  time,  for  a  long  period.  They 
have  to  contract  for  supplies,  for  goods  of 
all  kinds,  and  of  course  they  will  have  to 
do  so  at  the  market  price  that  obtains 
now.  But  what  will  the  situation  be  down 
the  road,  when  this  uncertainty  persists? 
They  ought  to  know  what  they  can  de- 
pend on, 

I  tried  to  illustrate  the  point  to  the 
press  out  of  my  own  experience.  In  those 
days  when  I  was  in  the  wholesale  bakery 
business,  you  did  not  buy  one  car  of  flour, 
and  you  did  not  buy  two  or  three.  You 
estimated  vhat  your  needs  were  going  to 
be.  and  then,  when  a  flour  salesman 
came,  you  would  say.  "Give  me  a  quota- 
tion on  50  or  60  carloads  of  flour,  deliv- 
ered this  way,  over  a  period  of  time." 

Well,  he  would  say.  "I  cannot  do  it,  be- 
cause we  cannot  look  down  the  road  that 
far,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  the  price  of 
wheat  is  going  to  be:  and  it  is  the  price 
of  wheat  that  is  going  to  determine  what 
we  are  going  to  have  to  get  for  flour.  Now, 
if  it  were  not  for  Federal  intrusions,"  in- 
cluding what  was  then  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  "I  could  tell  you,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  now." 

These  are  the  uncertainties  that  hang 
over  the  whole  business  community  of 
the  coimtry,  and  that  is  why  they  are  so 
concerned;  and  we  are  concerned  with 
them. 

I  might  elaborate  even  further  on  this 
matter,  but  I  think  this  is  sufficient  for 
all  purposes.  Our  hope  was  to  resolve  the 
state  of  confusion,  so  that  those  who 
handle  enterprise  in  this  country  may 
know  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  expected  to  do  business. 

I  said  one  other  thing.  I  said  from 
the  standpoint  of  inflation,  it  simply  did 
not  go  far  enough.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  a  surtax,  standing  by  itself 
as  a  single  weapon,  is  not  the  whole  an- 
swer to  inflation. 

Think  of  the  credit  binge  that  the 
country  is  on  at  the  present  time, 
and    the    great    surge    of    demand    for 


credit  that  finally  compelled  the 
banks  to  raise  their  prime  rates.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  there  is  any  bank 
of  consequence,  from  the  biggest  bank  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  or  Chicago 
on  down,  that  would  want  to  raise  Inter- 
est rates  unless  they  were  compelled  to 
do  so.  And  what  is  the  compulsion  imder 
which  they  operate?  They  want  to  main- 
tain liquidity  in  the  country.  But  here  is 
this  demand  for  credit.  How  do  you  shut 
it  off?  How  do  you  ration  it?  They  have 
no  legal  weapon  by  which  to  ration  it. 
They  can  only  say,  "This  much  credit 
we  can  extend.  Here  is  five  times  that 
amount  in  credit  demands.  All  we  can 
do  is  put  up  the  rates  to  discourage 
them." 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  And,  of  course, 
it  develops  all  sorts  of  complicated  con- 
sequences. Those  who  cannot  get  the 
credit  here  will  go  in  the  market,  if  they 
can,  and  shop  for  Eurodollars.  The  rate, 
10  percent,  11  percent,  12  percent.  They 
are  determined  to  get  it  if  they  can.  So 
there  has  to  be  a  weapon  in  the  credit 
field  as  well  as  a  surtax  in  this  field  to 
siphon  off  disposable  income  that  would 
otherwise  move  into  the  bloodstream  of 
consumer  goods.  It  is  that  simple. 

Now  we  have  got  that  gold  imbalance 
to  contend  with,  and  we  have  a  trade 
deficit  to  contend  with.  In  every  one  of 
these  fields,  something  has  to  be  done, 
and  this  was  a  start.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  it  be  chopped  off,  and  then  we  will 
wait  and  see  what  happens  after  the 
30th  of  November. 

I  had  no  choice,  therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, except  to  say  that  I  did  not  think 
it  was  acceptable.  In  the  memorandum 
which  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
so  kindly  made  available  by  telephone 
while  he  was  a  captive  in  his  own  office 
for  the  moment,  because  of  the  surge  of 
people  from  the  press  on  the  outside,  I 
noticed,  of  course,  two  things. 

He  stated,  "This  should  be  acceptable 
to  the  administration"  and  "the  minority 
leadership  should  indicate  whether  it  is 
acceptable." 

I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position. 
I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader  will 
not  close  that  door,  if  we  think,  and  if 
we  can  persuade  him  and  his  associates 
who  have  made  this  move,  that  we  are 
right,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
additional  or  another  approach.  So  I  am 
content  neither  to  say  that  I  accept  it  or 
that  I  reject  it.  I  rather  like  to  feel  that 
it  Ls  a  matter  that  it  open  for  negotia- 
tion :  and  I  find  it  so  pleasant,  even  when 
we  do  not  always  agree,  to  sit  down  with 
the  majority  leader  and  place  all  the 
cards  face  up  on  the  table,  because  we 
have  never  played  otherwise,  and  I  think 
out  of  that  and  out  of  the  rule  of  reason, 
we  may  yet  find  the  answer  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  indicated  that  his  door  is  open, 
as  always,  because  the  only  information 
I  had  relative  to  our  most  pleasant  ex- 
change of  yesterday  was  what  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  and  heard  over  the  radio. 
While  I  have  great  faith  in  the  printed 
as  well  as  the  spoken  word,  I  do  not  have 
unbounded  faith  in  what  they  say,  be- 
cause they  do  delve  into  the  area  of  spec- 
ulation all  too  often,  and  their  specula- 
tions are  not  always  correct. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  one  angle  to  the  surtax  and  in- 
creased interest  rate  situation  which  we 
should  consider  thoroughly. 

I  was  talking  with  the  president  of  a 
fair-sized  corporation  the  other  day.  It 
was  about  a  $50  million-a-year  cor- 
poration. It  was  not  one  of  the  big  ones. 

I  said,  "You  don't  get  6-percent  money 
anymore." 

He  said,  "No.  But  that  does  not  bother 
us  in  the  least.  We  charge  it  off  as  a  pro- 
duction expense." 

In  other  words,  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct goes  up. 

I  said,  'What  about  the  young  family 
that  is  tiying  to  buy  a  home?  Can  they 
buy  a  home,  and  is  this  high-interest 
rate  any  advantage  to  them?" 

We  all  know  the  answer  to  that.  I  think 
the  same  thing  is  true  with  a  surtax.  The 
surtax  on  the  profits  of  a  big  corporation 
is  charged  off  as  a  production  item  and 
is  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods  they 
sell.  The  accelerating  infiation  of  today 
is  largely  chargeable  to  high-interest 
rates  and  the  surtax. 

Millions  of  young  families  are  trying 
to  buy  homes  and  educate  their  children. 
This  means  higher  prices  to  them. 

I  point  out  that  prosperity  does  not 
originate  with  the  big  corporations  and 
the  big  banks,  because  without  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  families  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000  that  buy  their  goods  and  boiTOW 
money,  the  big  fellows  would  just  wither 
on  the  vine. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  consider  tax 
reform  and  the  extension  of  the  surtax 
without  delay. 

It  is  high  time  that  tax  evaders  and 
profiteers  were  brought  to  account. 


COMMENDATION  ON  SUCCESSFUL 
COMPLETION  OF  APOLLO  11  MIS- 
SION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  me.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  reso- 
lution and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

S.  Res.  224 

Whereas  Apollo  11  having  successfully 
completed  its  mission  to  land  men  on  the 
moon  thus  ending  this  Nation's  first  decade 
of  achievements  in  space;   and 

Whereas  these  achievements  having  been 
obtained  and  the  role  of  this  Nation  pre- 
served as  a  leader  in  space  science  and  tech- 
nology for  peaceful  purposes  with  interna- 
tional cooperation;  and 

Whereas  the  successful  completion  of  the 
mission  of  Apollo  11,  providing  an  appropri- 
ate occasion  for  expressing  public  apprecia- 
tion and  the  appreciation  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the^e  outstanding  achieve- 
ments: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commends  the  magnificent  effort  of 
the  men  and  women  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world  at  large.  In  government. 
Industry,  and  education  whose  contributions 
were  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  success  of 
these  achievements;  and  be  It  further. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expresses  Its  gratitude  on  behalf  of 
Itself  and  of  all  the  American  people  for  the 
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dedication,  devotion,  courage  and  effort  of  all 
associated  with  the  Apollo  program  and  with 
the  Apollo  11  mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
I  speak  for  millions  of  people  in  con- 
gratulating and  commending  the  astro- 
nauts who  have  returned  from  a  safe 
trip  to  the  moon. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy and  see  the  launching  of  Apollo  11, 
that  gigantic  satellite  that  was  as  tall 
as  a  36-story  building.  It  was  a  sight  to 
behold. 

I  do  not  minimize  for  1  second  the 
bravery,  the  courage,  the  skill,  the 
knowledge  of  science,  and  the  many 
other  fine  characteristics  possessed  by 
the  three  astronauts  who  made  this  trip. 
However,  I  pay  tribute  to  all  the  ground 
crew  and  the  countless  people  in  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  and  else- 
where who  participated  in  this  endeavor. 
I  am  told  that  400,000  people  were  nec- 
es.sary  to  make  this  shot. 

We  cannot  measure  the  benefit  derived 
from  this  exploit  any  moi'e  than  we  could 
have  anticipated  what  would  be  disclosed 
from  Benjamin  Franklin's  flying  his  kite 
or  from  the  invention  of  the  radio  or  the 
television. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  vast  resources 
of  the  universe  are  about  to  be  used 
for  the  beneflt  of  man  and  to  help  man 
solve  his  pro'olems  on  earth. 

I  also  commend  these  astronauts  and 
the  entire  supporting  crew  for  one  other 
benefit  that  is  flowing  and  will  continue 
to  flow  from  this  historic  accomplish- 
ment. Because  of  what  they  have  done 
and  what  their  supporters  have  enabled 
them  to  do,  billions  of  people  around  the 
world  are  not  going  to  think  of  America, 
at  least  for  some  little  time,  as  a  place  of 
riots  and  bloodshed  and  crime.  Emphasis 
will  not  be  placed  upon  our  problems. 

The  exploit  of  the  astronauts  estab- 
lishes the  United  States  as  the  leader  of 
the  world  and  as  a  coimtry  upon  which 
the  peoples  of  the  world  can  pin  their 
hopes,  plans,  and  reliance. 

I  did  not  want  the  resolution  to  pass 
without  raising  my  voice  in  praise  of 
what  has  been  accomplished.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  and  timely  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
make  a  world  trip  at  this  time.  He  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  moment  in  his- 
tor>'  to  make  his  trip.  EX-erywhere  he 
goes,  the  image  of  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
high.  People  can  rely  upon  our  country, 
Its  goodness,  its  technical  know-how,  its 
industrial  might,  and  its  academic  and 
scientific  leadership. 

I  congratulate  all  parties.  I  wish  for 
the  President  that  same  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  some  of  the  very 
troublesome  problems  here  on  earth  that 
these  wonderful  Americans,  the  astro- 
nauts, have  accomplished  not  only  for 
us   but  also   for  all  mankind  through 

their  historic  flight.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  was  iman- 
Imously  agreed  to. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
WELCOME  THE  ASTRONAUTS  OF 
APOLLO  11 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  just  said  represents  the  feelings  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  remarks.  I  know  also  that  if 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  I 
had  taken  the  time  to  do  so,  there  would 
have  been  100  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to.  I  think  it  can  be  accepted 
that  the  resolution  does  represent  the 
thinking  of  100  U.S.  Senators. 

I  think  I  should  announce  also,  as  long 
as  the  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
in  the  Chamber,  that  he  and  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  Sp>eaker  of  the  House 
and  that  we  have  agreed  with  the 
Speaker  that,  as  a  mark  of  signal  honor 
to  the  three  astronauts,  there  will  be  a 
joint  meeting  of  Congress  sometime  after 
we  return  from  our  August  recess  and 
after  the  astronauts  get  out  of  their 
quarantine.  « 

I  wish  to  make  the  announcement,  be- 
cause the  Speaker  called  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  me,  and  we 
did  agree  that  this  would  be  a  way  of 
showing  our  appreciation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  lor  his 
statement.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  ar- 
ranging a  joint  meeting  of  Congress  for 
the  astronauts. 

I  share  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  definite  feeling  that  the  res- 
olution which  has  just  been  agreed  to 
represents  what  100  Senators  agree  upon. 
There  are  cynics  who  say,  "What  good 
is  all  this?" 

We  could  make  many  speeches  for 
many  days  on  this  matter.  However,  the 
ver>'  fact  that  billions  of  peonle  were  able 
to  view  this  happening  over  the  television 
as  a  man  stepped  down  on  the  moon  was 
made  possible  by  a  product  of  the  space 
program,  satellite  communication.  And 
v\e  could  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

The  time  will  arrive,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  arrive,  when  great  scientific 
achievement  and  knowledge  that  had  to 
be  accumulated  to  make  it  possible  will 
affect  the  lives  of  men  in  every  area  of 
their  activities. 


related  demographic  developments  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000. 

Second.  The  resources  in  the  public 
sector  of  the  economy  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  anticipated 
growth  in  population. 

Third.  The  ways  in  which  population 
growth  may  affect  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral, State,   and  local  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  add  to  that  only  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  twice— in  the 
last  Congress  and  again  in  this  one — 
passed  a  measure  designed  to  study  and 
assist  with  the  problems  of  the  economic 
imbalance  existing  in  this  coimtry  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  development. 
That  bill,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
introduce,  is  now  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  ap- 
proaches complement  each  other  very 
definitely — one  related  to  the  existing 
imbalance  between  rural  and  urban 
development  and  population  trends  and 
opportunity,  and  the  other  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  population  explosion  in 
this  country  generally;  and  it,  of  course, 
will  be  related  as  well  to  the  existing 
problems  with  which  we  grapple. 

So  I  trust  that  our  committee  will  act 
promptly  in  connection  with  this  meas- 
ure. I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Commission  recommended  by  the  Nixon 
administration  be  established,  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  important  busi- 
ness of  planning  for  the  future  in  con- 
nection with  the  problems  of  populations 
which  are  expanding,  which  are  con- 
centrating in  areas  where  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  achieve  adequate 
economic  opportunity,  and  to  create  a 
better  balance  in  this  country-  of  the 
utilization  of  our  population  resources. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2701)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MuNDT  <  for  himself  and  Mr.  McClellan>  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern— ^^ 
ment  Operations. 


S.  2701— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION 
ON  POPULATION  GROWTH  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  FUTURE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellani.  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  carr>'  out  the  desires  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  connection 
with  its  recent  statement  on  population 
growth. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future.  The  duties  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  primarily  threefold ; 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  following  aspects  of  population 
growth  in  the  United  States  and  its  fore- 
seeable social  consequences: 

First.  The  probable  course  of  popula- 
tion   growth,    internal    migration,    and 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Cran- 
ston in  the  chair > .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY.  JULY  28.  1969.  TO  11  A.M. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  29,  1969 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the   Senate   completes   its   business   on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 
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NOMINATION  OF  CARL  J.  GILBERT- 
ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  COTTON  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Tuesday  morning  there  will  be 
a  disciission  of  the  nomination  of  Carl 
J.  Gilbert  to  be  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  the  equally  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  will  en- 
gage In  some  discussion  of  the  nomina- 
tion, possibly  extending  over  a  period 
of  2V2  hours. 

Following  that  discussion,  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  there  will  be  a 
roUcall  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  prayer  and  after  disposition  of  the 
readingLOf  the  Journal  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  2 '2  hours,  with  the 
understonding  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  1  Mr.  Hollings  )  will  also 
be  given  ample  time  during  that  2 '2-hour 
period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
inappropriate  timing,  I  believe,  that  "Dr. 
Strangelove"  was  on  the  Sunday  night 
movie  on  television  recently.  This  amus- 
ing yet  penetrating  and  sobering  motion 
picture  brought  to  light  so  well  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  strategic  arms  race.  It 
portrayed  the  horror  of  human  and 
mechanical  breakdown:  of  madness  and 
errors  in  judgment  which  led  to  nuclear 
war.  Although  humorous  in  its  portrayal, 
the  point  was  made  nevertheless  that  nu- 
clear war  is  not  a  laughing  matter. 

We  are  engaged  in  debate  over  whether 
we  should  deploy  a  new  addition  to  the 
family  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  as  we 
debate  the  technical  and  strategic  points 
I  think  it  important  that  we  not  forget 
the  big  picture — the  specter  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  I  intend  to  discuss  the  tech- 
nical and  strategic  points  as  best  I  can. 
but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  just  what  the 
consequences  may  be  of  our  decision  in 
Congress  this  year.  The  more  we  stack 
nuclear  weapons  on  top  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  more  complicated  our  systems 
become,  the  more  computers  are  substi- 
tuted for  human  beings,  the  more  the 
likelihood  of  error  is  increased,  and  the 


closer  we  will  be  to  the  total  devastation 
with  which  "Dr.  Strangelove"  so  con- 
vincingly acquainted  us. 

"Dr.  Strangelove,"  Mr.  President,  de- 
pleted the  horrifying  results  of  a  world 
in  which  the  major  powers  always  erred 
on  the  side  of  security.  If  we  erred  on 
the  side  of  security  as  those  who  propose 
more  and  more  weapons  would  have  us 
do,   then  it  is  inevitable  that  the  un- 
thinkable will  occur.  As  Senator  Brooke 
has  said,  this  debate  is  really  a  choice  of 
risks.  The  choice  is  this:  Do  we  risk  en- 
tering into  a  new  round  of  the  arms  race 
or  do  we  take  a  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble risk  for  peace  by  choosing  not  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system  this  year.  We 
should  choose  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
err  on  the  side  of  sanity — to  make  just 
one  more  effort  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  before  we  ordain  a  new 
round  of  the  arms  race.  It  may  be  a  risk 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  far  more  cau- 
tious risk  than  to  add  more  and  more 
weapons  to  the  world's  nuclear  arsenal. 
Even  though  I  do  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  an  overly  technical  discus- 
sion of  the  Safeguard  system,  because 
certainly  I  am  no  expert,  it  does  seem 
important  to  reiterate  a  few  points  which 
have  been  recently  raised.  The  first  is  the 
contention  by  Secretary  Laird  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  capability  by  the  mid-1970's.  Dr. 
Ralph  Lapp,  a  foremost  expert  in  this 
whole  field,   addressed  himself  to  this 
question  in  a  recent  article  In  the  New 
Republic.  Dr.  Lapp  points  out  in  great 
detail  the  extremely  unlikely  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  could  achieve  a  success- 
ful first  strike  against  our  land-based 
intercontinental  missiles.  He  uses  all  the 
figures  and  assumptions  supplied  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  and  Dr.  Foster  and  still  to- 
tally rebuts  the  contention  that  a  suc- 
cessful first  strike  is  likely  or  even  con- 
templated at  this  time  However,  even  if 
the  Soviets  were  gearing  up  for  a  first 
strike  against  our  land-based  ICBM's.  to 
achieve  a  true  first  strike  within  the  tra- 
ditional  meaning,   they   would  have  to 
simultaneously  knock  out  our  undersea 
missiles,  Polaris  and  Poseidon,  our  B-52 
strategic  bombers  dispersed  at  bases  all 
over  the  world,  and  our  nuclear-carrying 
aircraft  in  Europe  and  aboard  our  air- 
craft carriers,  again  all  over  the  world.  In 
addition,  all  this  would  have  to  be  done 
rapidly  and  simultaneously  because  once 
we  received  a  hint  of  attack  on  any  of 
our  retaliatory  capability,  we  would  cer- 
tainly unleash  our  remaining  force  and 
hail  destruction  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  example,  Lapp  asserts  in  regard  to 
an  attack  on  our  land-based  ICBM's,  and 
I  agree: 

Surely,  once  the  flrst  flight  (of  Soviet 
missiles)  starts  Impacting,  the  United  States 
would  begin  resjKDndlng.  The  Soviets  would 
then  be  targeting  "empty  holes." 

And,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  all  this  dis- 
cussion is  postulated  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Russians  want  a  first-strike 
capability  for  the  mid-1970's.  We  all 
agree  that  they  do  not  have  such  a  ca- 
pability now.  To  presume  that  they  will 
try  to  achieve  such  a  capability  by  the 
mid-1970's  is  to  continue  the  spirallng 
arms  race  by  always  assuming  the  very 
worst  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  other 
side.  Our  primary  intelligence-gathering 


agency,  the  CIA,  seems  im willing  to  make 
such  an  assumption,  therefore,  I  won- 
der why  the  Defense  Department  Insists 
upon  doing  so.  No  one  can  say  for  sure 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Russians 
are — not  Secretary  Laird  and  certainly 
not  I.  Even  as  I  cannot  say  for  certain 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  preparing  for  a 
first  strike,  he  cannot  say  that  they  are. 
In  truth,  this  matter  will  entirely  be  de- 
termined by  events  during  the  coming 
years. 

We  have  a  chance  to  determine  the 
course  of  these  events  by  entering  into  a 
period  of  responsible  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  upcoming  strate- 
gic arms  limitations  talks.  The  Russians 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  talks.  This  should  not 
surprise  us.  No  one  wins  in  a  nuclear 
exchange  and  the  Soviets  should  be,  and 
I  believe  are.  just  as  interested  as  we  are 
in  limiting  the  possibility  of  such  a  war. 
Both  these  great  nations  yearn  for  the 
opportunity  to  divert  more  of  their  re- 
sources to  crying  domestic  needs. 

Discounting  all  I  have  just  said  about 
the  mutual  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves  in  establishing  some  sort 
of  detente  in  the  nuclear  arms  race,  let 
us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  indeed  seeking  to  obtain  a 
first-strike  capability.  Is  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  our  best  response?  The 
most  compelling  scientific  evidence  in- 
dicates this  is  not  the  best  way  to  defend 
against  the  contingency  of  a  Russian 
first  strike :  There  are  at  least  three  other 
responses  which  seem  to  make  more 
sense.  One  would  be  to  wait  for  the  first- 
strike  threat  to  actually  begin  to  mate- 
rialize in  relation  to  buildups.  And  then 
to  increase  our  Minuteman  or  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  force.  This  would  take  far 
less  time  than  deploying  an  ABM  sys- 
tem and  would  give  us  the  precious  time 
we  need  to  see  if  some  arms  limitation 
agreements  can  be  reached.  The  other 
alternatives  is  to  superharden  our  pres- 
ent ICBM  silos.  This,  scientific  evidence 
indicates,  would  be  more  effective  than 
ABM  deployment  even  If  Soviet  accu- 
racies improve  to  one-sixth  mile. 

A  third  possible  solution  would  be  to 
improve  our  detection  devices.  During 
the  course  of  this  debate  I  have  heard 
many  of  my  colleagues  indicate  great 
faith  that  the  Safeguard  system  will  be 
technically  sound.  Yet  most  of  this  group 
has  not  evidenced  such  faith  in  our 
equipment  designed  to  detect  an  attack 
in  advance.  The  proponents  of  Safeguard 
have  continually  asserted  that  no  Presi- 
dent would  be  willing  to  release  our 
ICBM  force  against  the  Soviet  Union 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  radar  detection 
of  incoming  Russian  missiles.  They  have 
reiterated  our  policy  of  riding  out  an  at- 
tack before  we  retaliate.  I  agree  that 
since  our  detection  is  now  based  on  radar 
along  that  launching  such  an  attack 
would  be  unwise  due  to  the  possibility  of 
mistaken  images  on  our  radar  screens. 
But  what  if  our  detection  devices  were 
improved?  What  of  the  possibility  men- 
tioned often  recently  that  we  are  experi- 
menting with  satellite  detection  of  ex- 
haust fumes  which  would  relay  to  us  im- 
mediately the  message  that  a  Soviet 
ICBM  attack  had  been  launched?  Our 
perimeter  radars  would  be  useful  in  con- 
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fining  the  original  judgment  of  the  satel- 
lites thus  giving  us  confirmation  of  an 
attack. 

This  kind  of  confirmation  of  attack 
would  certainly  tell  us  what  our  nuclear 
response  should  be  rather  than  depend- 
ing upon  the  even  more  complicated  de- 
vice of  attempting  to  destroy  incoming 
missiles  with  our  ABM's. 

I  repeat  that  the  proponents  of  Sale- 
guard  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  the 
technical  perfectability  of  Safeguard. 
My  question  is.  Why  do  they  not  have 
great  faith  in  the  technical  perfectability 
of  our  detection  devices?  I  suggest  that 
we  make  an  all  out  attempt  to  improve 
our  ability  to  detect.  If  we  poured  as 
much  of  our  resources  into  this  as  we 
will  be  spending  on  Safeguard,  I  am  con- 
fident that  meaningful  and  reliable  de- 
tection could  be  developed. 

A  good  detection  system  might  per- 
form two  great  services  it  could: 

First,  provide  early  warning  of  a  Soviet 
ICBM  attack  thus  giving  us  time  to 
evaluate  and  respond  with  ICBM's  or  any 
other  part  of  our  retaliatory  force;  and 
Second,  greatly  improve  our  already 
existing  satellite  inspection  system  which 
is  a  vital  prerequisite  to  any  meaningful 
arms  limitation  agreement. 

If  we  must  accept  the  Russian  first- 
strike  thesis,  one  of  these  steps  would 
seem  to  be  preferable.  Admittedly,  Drs. 
Rathgens,  Wiesner,  and  Weinberg  have 
a  bias  on  the  ABM  issue,  but  they  have 
raised  another  important  criticism  of  the 
Safeguard  program  to  which  I  have  as 
yet  not  heard  an  effective  rebuttal.  They 
contend  that  even  if  Safeguard  works 
perfectly,  v/hich  is  highly  questionable, 
the  offense  could,  by  striking  first  at  our 
radars,  keep  the  number  of  Minutemans 
saved  by  the  full  Safeguard  system  with 
all  phases  deployed  down  to  20  to  80. 
And  this  defense  could  be  entirely  offset 
by  an  increase  in  the  Soviet's  SS-9  force 
from  the  420  figure  projected  by  Secre- 
tary' Laird  to  less  than  465  missiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  an 
additional  5  minutes  be  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  this  is  true,  and  I  repeat  I  have 
heard  no  effective  rebuttal  to  this  con- 
tention, then  I  question  the  soundness 
of  the  judgment  to  deploy  the  Safe- 
guard system  on  these  grounds  also. 

The  dynamics  of  the  arms  race,  the 
action-reaction  phenomenon,  as  it  has 
been  described,  simply  must  be  abated. 
The  difference  between  pronounce- 
ments and  actions  ol  the  major  powers 
during  the  nuclear  era  is  similar  to  the 
situation  before  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, when  Sir  Norman  Angell  wrote: 

Generally  spealOng  it  would  be  true  to  say 
that  no  one  beUeves  that  war  pays  and 
nearly  everyone  believes  that  policies  which 
lead  inevitably  to  war  do  pay.  Every  nation 
sincerely  desires  peace;  and  all  nations  pur- 
sue courses  which  If  persisted  In  must  make 
peace  impossible. 

Within  the  conventional  warfare  con- 
text, such  a  luxury  was  possible,  but  it 
is  no  longer.  The  stakes  are  too  high. 
The  threat  of  total  devastation  rules  out 


this  kind  .of  inconsistency  and  demands 
rational  action. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  say  let  us 
go  ahead  and  deploy  an  ABM  now  and 
hope  we  can  reach  an  agreement  next 
year.  For  the  first  time  since  the  madness 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  began,  let  our 
objective  be  to  make  our  policies  con- 
sistent with  our  pronouncements.  I  sup- 
port the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
because  I  believe  it  represents  one  of  the 
few  remaining  opportunities  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

Tlie  Cooper-Hart  amendment  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  make  our  policies 
consistent  with  our  pronouncements.  It 
will  say  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  plan  to  continue  our 
research  and  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  of  an  ABM  system,  but  that 
we  will  delay  deployment  for  a  year, 
thus  demonstrating,  before  SALT  talks 
begin,  our  interest  in  controlling  the 
arms  race.  The  world  knows  that  a  na- 
tion which  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
can  ultimately  develop  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system.  Even  though  I  think  there 
are  better  responses  to  an  alleged  Soviet 
buildup  than  deploying  an  ABM.  I  also 
believe  we  can  ultimately  build  a  func- 
tionable  ABM.  But  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  whether  a  great  na- 
tion in  1969,  a  year  in  which  it  set  forth 
upon  another  world,  will  act  with  re- 
straint to  make  its  own  world  a  safer 
place  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
glad  I  have  heard  the  speech  of  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  I  do 
not  speak  solely  because  we  happen  to  be 
on  the  same  side  on  this  question,  but  I 
speak  of  the  decision  he  has  made  as  an 
index  of  his  character  and  of  his  great 
ability. 

I  did  not  know  him  intimately  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  then  as  a  judge  in  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  having  the  largest 
population  in  our  State,  over  half  a  mil- 
lion people.  Though  a  young  man  in  both 
of  those  important  positions,  he  dem- 
onstrated not  only  independence  but 
great  ability.  He  was  innovative  and  I 
note  today  innovations  in  his  speech. 

The  Senator  notes  that  there  may  be 
methods  which  have  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered very  seriously,  if  at  all,  which 
would  provide  greater  protection  to  the 
security  of  our  country  and  its  peojale, 
and  that,  with  our  great  capacities,  we 
could  improve  our  capabilities  to  detect 
earlier  and  more  certainly  any  incoming 
enemy  missiles,  and  to  provide  the  early 
intelligence  which  would  be  so  sorely 
needed. 

It  is  quite  interesting  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Dr.  Ruina,  who  is  one 
of  this  country's  outstanding  radar  ex- 
perts, in  response  to  an  inquiry  I  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  about  the  radars  that  are 
now  being  considered  for  the  Safegtiard 
system.  Outstanding  scientists  have  testi- 
fied the  MSR  would  be  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack, and  its  destruction  would  render 
valueless  the  whole  Safeguard  system. 


In  response  to  the  inquiry,  it  Is  interest- 
ing that  he  stated  a  belief  that  the  radars 
could  be  possibly  used  to  provide  a  more 
effective  early  warning  system. 

Senator  Cook  has  not  yet  seen  that 
letter,  but  in  his  speech,  the  Senator  has 
suggested  this  possibility,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  innovation,  so  often  demonstrated 
in  his  career. 

What  I  want  to  say  now,  however,  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  em- 
phasized the  chief  thrust  and  purpose  of 
those  who  oppose  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  at  this  time;  that  we  seek 
in  what  is  the  Senator  has  described  this 
hour  in  history,  this  minute  in  iiistorj', 
when  for  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  discuss 
control  of  offensive  and  defensive  nu- 
clear weapons,  to  determine  whether  the 
awesome  arms  race  can  be  terminated,  or 
whether  it  will  go  on  inexorably  toward 
disaster,  toward  fear,  toward  uncer- 
tainty, toward  the  futility  of  life,  and, 
lead  to  nuclear  war. 

My  colleague  has  raised  the  debate  to 
a  high  level. 

I  have  noted  in  the  debate  that  those 
who   have   come  into   the   Senate   this 
year — the  Senator  from  Califorrria  'Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  who  is  presiding,  the  Senator 
fi-om  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  iMr.  Eagletoni,  tlie 
Senator   from    Ohio    *Mr.    Saxbe).    the 
Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Hughes  1.  and 
other  Senators — have  brought  to  it  great 
quality.  They  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  attempting  to  stop  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  My  colleague  is  one  of 
those  Senators  who  have  given  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  good  advice.  They 
have  come  immediately  from  the  people. 
They  are  not  frozen  into  attitudes,  that 
can  develop  in  the  Senate.  They  come 
directly  from  the  people.  They  know  how 
the  people  are  thinking,  the  young  and 
the  old. 
I  congratulate  my  colleague. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  jield. 
Mr.  COOK.  All  during  this  debate,  we 
have  heard  it  discussed  that  the  Russians 
will   build  and  will  have,  by  the  mid- 
1970"s,  some  420  SS-9's.  I  think  this  is 
something  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  very  much  aware  of;  while  the 
Russians,  in  the  mid-1970's,  may  have 
420  SS-9's,  the  United  States,  as  of  the 
day  that  we  are  standing  here,  now,  has 
some  1.054  ICBM's.  If  we  were  to  MRV 
those  1,054,  we  would  then  have  3,162  nu- 
clear warheads,  and  If  we  MIRV  them  to 
as  many  as  10  nuclear  warheads  each,  we 
could  have  as  many  as  10,540  warheads. 
At  the  same  time,  if  by  the  mid-1970's 
the  Russians  MRV  their  420  SS-9's.  they 
would  have  1,260;  and  If  they  put  10  nu- 
clear warheads  In  each  one  of  them,  they 
would  have  4,200,  to  our  10,540. 

I  think  this  attitude  that  some  of  the 
American  people  have  got,  that  somehow 
some  other  nation  is  going  to  Immedi- 
ately overtake  this  Nation,  should  be 
countered  by  the  reminder  that  this  Na- 
tion has  overwhelming  nuclear  power  in 
relation  to  any  other  nation  in  this 
world,  and  that  the  idea  we  are  about  to 
be  overtaken  is  simply  not  true. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  Is  not  true.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  has  questioned  the  fact 
that  today  the  United  States  possesses  at 
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least  two  and  perhaps  three  times  the 
nuclear  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  its  present  pace  of  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons,  by  the  mid- 
1970's  it  could  have  420  SS-9s  and  per- 
haps more,  and  they  could  MRV  them  or 
MIRV  them;  and  if  we  did  nothing  in 
that  period,  they  might  surpass  us  in 
number  of  warheads. 

But  that  assumes,  if  such  a  threat  de- 
velops, that  we  will  do  nothing  next  year 
and  the  years  after. 

Of  course,  we  would  protect  our  coun- 
try, and  if  the  threat  should  develop,  who 
could  doubt  the  capability  of  the  Lnited 
States  to  preserve  its  retaliatory 
strength?  As  the  Senator  has  said,  a 
coimtry  and  a  people  who  can  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  have  the  capabilities  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  weapons  we  already 
know  how  to  produce. 

In  fact,  in  this  very  bill,  money  is  pro- 
vided to  ai-m  the  Minuteman  III,  with 
MRV  or  MIRV.  There  is  money  in  this 
bill,  though  we  do  not  hear  talk  about  it. 
to  continue  the  program  of  refitting  31  of 
our  Polaris  submarines  with  Poseidons, 
which,  Vhen  completed,  would  add  a  fac- 
tor of  t"hfee  or  five  or  10  to  the  warheads 
we  could  deliver  on  the  Soviet  Union 
from  our  submarine  forces. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  threat  to  our  Polaris  subma- 
rine. Any  affirmation  to  that  effect  was 
contradicted  by  Admiral  White,  who  has 
command  of  the  Polaris  Fleet,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate.  Not  long  ago. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  maintained  the 
same  positions.  It  is  not  in  the  record,  but 
when  I  heard  such  a  statement  made  in 
the  hearings  when  I  heard  Secretary 
Laird  testify,  although  I  was  in  bed  in 
the  hospital.  I  was  so  concerned  that  I 
called  Dr.  Foster  on  the  telephone  and 
asked  him  about  the  testimony. 

He  said  in  substance,  "We  have  ways 
to  meet  such  a  threat."  The  Senator  is 
correct;  to  'jse  an  illustration  which  has 
been  used  often,  but  I  think  it  correct, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
each  have  sufficient  nuclear  power  to  de- 
posit the  equivalent  of  15  tons  of  TNT  on 
the  head  of  every  person  in  the  two 
countries.  We  ought  to  try  to  stop  the 
race,  and  it  is  what  the  Senator  has 
proposed. 

I  have  the  impression,  from  the  de- 
bates, that  those  who  propose  to  deploy 
the  ABM  show  greater  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  actually  less  confidence  in  our 
capacity  to  meet  any  threat  than  those 
who  oppose  its  deployment  this  year. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  thank  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  today.  Unfortunately,  I  was  de- 
layed in  getting  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  hence  not  able  to  hear  it  in 
full.  But  over  these  many  months  since 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
as  the  ABM  debate  has  developed,  those 
of  us  who,  a  year  ago.  cautioned  against 
deploying  the  ABM,  then  labeled  Senti- 
nel, have  been  heartened  to  see  that  those 
who  have  joined  us  since  January  of 
this  year  are  now  cautioning  against  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM  now  labeled 
Safeguard. 


One  of  the  problems  of  hiunan  na- 
ture— and  it  is  not  removed  when  one 
is  permitted  to  serve  in  the  Senate — is 
that  once  you  have  said  yes  or  no  to  a 
question,  even  when  the  question  is  re- 
phrased, you  are  apt  to  feel  that  you 
have  to  say  no  again,  if  that  is  what 
you  said  first,  or  yes  if  you  said  yes  first, 
even  though  you  are  less  sure  of  your 
position  the  second  time  around. 

Senator  Cook  is  not  stuck  with  a  yes 
or  no  from  last  year.  He  comes  here,  as 
does  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
I  Mr.  Cranston  i  ,  free  of  that  inevitable 
restraint  that  attaches  to  human 
nature,  "Last  year  I  thought  one  way  or 
the  other;  I  guess  I  had  better  stay 
with  it."  The  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, now  in  the  chair,  are  free  to  take 
a  look  at  this  ABM,  now  called  Safeguard, 
without  thinking  back  to  how  they  voted 
on  thQ  ABM  labeled  Sentmel  last  year; 
and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  those  of 
us  who  thought  it  was  unwise  to  deploy 
it  last  year  to  see  these  two  able  Sena- 
tors come  in  here  this  year  and  look  at 
it,  starting  from  scratch,  and  rise  to  say 
it  is  unwise  at  this  time  to  deploy  the 
ABM,  labeled  Safeguard. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  COMUNICATIONS,   ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated ; 

Report  on  Property  Acquisttions  of  Emer- 
gency Supplies  .^nd  Equipment,  Office  of 
Civn,  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1969:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 

THE  American  Future 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  Miami,  Fla.,  praying  for  a  recon- 
sideration by  the  President  on  the  sums  of 
money  planned  to  be  spent  in  the  anti-bal- 
llstics-missile  plan.  In  light  of  the  needs  of 
urban  areas;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  third  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McClellani : 

S.  2701.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 

on   Population   Growth    and   the   American 

FHiture;    to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose 


May  Pang-Yen;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  2703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Gallcla  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarj'. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

S.  2704.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentive  for  de- 
votion of  nonresidential  reuse  project  land 
to  low-  or  moderate-Income  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks   of  Mr.   Proxmire  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE : 

S.J.  Res.  141.  A.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  earlier  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2704— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  SITES  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  HOUSING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  critical  problems  in  building  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
is  the  lack  of  suitable  sites.  The  unavail- 
ability of  land  in  our  large  central  cities 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  build 
housing  for  the  poor.  When  land  is  avail- 
able, developers  are  frequently  forced  to 
resort  to  monolithic  high-rise  structures 
in  order  to  bring  the  rents  within  the 
reach  of  low-income  families. 

One  excellent  source  of  land  for  low- 
income  housing  is  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. The  Douglas  commission  on  ur- 
ban problems  has  pointed  out  that  over 
one-half  of  the  land  on  urban  renewal 
sites  is  vacant.  It  would  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  use  some  of  this  land  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  sites. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that 
much  of  this  land  is  classified  for  even- 
tual commercial  reuse.  The  resale  value 
of  the  land  is.  of  course,  higher  when 
the  reuse  is  classified  as  commercial  as 
opposed  to  residential.  Therefore,  if  cit- 
ies were  to  reclassify  the  land  on  the 
existing  m-ban  renewal  sites  from  com- 
mercial to  residential,  land  values  would 
drop  and  net  project  costs  would  in- 
crease. 

In  order  to  remove  this  barrier  and 
provide  our  cities  with  an  incentive  to 
use  more  urban  renewal  land  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  sites,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Renewal  Act.  The  bill  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
imburse cities  for  any  added  cost  en- 
tailed by  reclassifying  urban  renewal 
land  so  as  to  provide  for  more  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  sites. 

HUD  has  already  shifted  its  urban  re- 
newal priorities  from  commercial  proj- 
ects toward  building  residential  hous- 
ing, particularly  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  effect  a  similar  reordering 
of  priorities  for  urban  renewal  projects 
already  in  the  pipeline.  The  bill  is  en- 
tirely in  keeping  with  the  goals  set  forth 
in  the  1968  Housing  Act  of  solving  our 
housing  problems  within  the  next  decade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
tie  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
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ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2704)  to  provide  incentive 
for  devotion  of  nonresidential  reuse 
project  land  to  low-  or  moderate- 
income  housing,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2704 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Section 
103  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  for  any  urban  renewal  project 
under  contract  for  capital  grant  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection.  Involving 
real  property  which  Is  to  be  devoted  to  non- 
residential use  pursuant  to  the  applicable 
urban  renewal  plan  existing  on  the  date  of 
this  subsection's  enactment,  and  which,  by 
urban  renewal  plan  changes  adopted  after 
this  subsection's  enactment,  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  residential  use,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  increase  the  capital  gram 
otherwise  payable  by  an  amount  equal  to 
one-third  (or  one-fourth  in  the  case  of  an 
urban  renewal  project  on  a  three-fourths 
capital  grant  basis)  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  disposition  proceeds  of  any  such 
real  propverty  sold  or  leased  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107(a)  and  the  estimated  fair  value, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  such  real 
property  as  of  the  date  of  this  subsection's 
enactment. 

"The  local  public  agency  shall  not  be  re- 
qiUred  to  provide  any  additional  local  grant- 
in-aid  due  to  the  increase  in  capital  grant 
authorized  by  this  subsection." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
S.  2667 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2667,  to 
provide  additional  penalties  for  the  use 
of  firearms  in  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes  of  violence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2691 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire j  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr. 
Young )  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2691.  to  amend  Public  Law  87-849.  ap- 
proved October  23,  1962,  to  strengthen 
provisions  relating  to  disqualification  of 
former  Federal  officers  and  employees  in 
matters  connected  with  former  duties 
and  official  responsibilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  224— RESOLU- 
TION COMMENDING  THE  APOLLO 
11  ASTRONAUTS  ON  THEIR  SUC- 
CESSFUL LUNAR  EXPEDITION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dirksen)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  B/s. 


224)  commending  the  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts on  their  successful  limar  expedi- 
tion, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution,  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    107 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Case. 
Cook.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mondale,  I 
submit  today  a  disclosure  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  us,  jointly, 
to  the  pending  military  procurement  bill, 
which  w-ould  affect  three  classes  of  per- 
sons. Specific  annual  disclosure  state- 
ments would  be  required  from  former 
high-ranking  military  officers  and  all 
former  militarj'  procurement  officers  who 
go  to  work  for  major  defense  contractors. 

The  amendment  would  also  apply  to 
former  high-ranking  civilian  officers  and 
all  former  cinlian  procurement  officers 
who  work  for  the  major  contractors. 

Finally,  it  would  apply  to  former  em- 
ployees of  defense  contractors  who  come 
to  work  for  the  Pentagon. 

Let  me  outline  the  major  provisions. 
retired  MrLrrARY  officers 

The  amendment  would  require  retired 
officers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  or  Navy 
captain  and  above  and  procurement  offi- 
cers and  former  military  plant  repre- 
sentatives of  lesser  rank  who  v,-ork  for 
companies  doing  more  that  $10  million 
a  year  business  with  the  Pentagon,  to 
disclose  certain  facts  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se,  by  March  1  of  each  year.  Tliis 
would  include  their  name,  the  title  and 
description  of  their  work  during  the  3 
years  prior  to  retirement,  the  date  of 
their  retirement,  the  date  of  employment 
with  the  contractor,  and  the  title  and 
description  of  their  work  with  the  con- 
tractor. In  addition  the  amendment 
would  require  a  declaration  of  any  work 
on  planning,  research,  or  decisionmaking 
on  any  product,  contract,  weapon  sys- 
tem or  component  in  which  the  officer 
was  involved  while  at  the  Pentagon  and 
in  which  his  employer  has  a  substantial 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  informa- 
tion this  amendment  seeks  from  for- 
mer officers  is  now  submitted  by  retired 
officers  under  a  statement  of  employ- 
ment— Defense  Department  form  1357. 
What  this  amendment  does  is  to  require 
additional  information  about  the  na- 
ture of  their  work  while  they  were  at  the 
Pentagon  with  special  reference  to  the 
details  of  any  procurement  work  they 
were  involved  in  in  which  their  civilian 
employer  has  a  substantial  interest. 

Of  course  this  requirement  would  ap- 
ply only  to  those  high  ranking  officers 
and  procurement  officers  of  lower  ranks 
who  go  to  work  for  defense  contractors. 


FORMER     CIVILIAN     OmCIALS 

The  amendment  calls  for  disclosure  of 
the  same  information  from  former  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Pentagon  of  grade 
15  or  above.  It  also  calls  for  disclosure  by 
former  civilian  officials  of  whatever  rank 
who  were  involved  in  procurement  and 
who  work  for  or  represent  companies  do- 
ing more  than  $10  million  a  year  busi- 
ness with  the  Pentagon.  The  amendment 
would  apply  not  only  to  former  high 
ranking  civilians  who  work  directly  for 
the  contractors,  but  also  to  those  who 
'represent"  them  in  any  transaction  for 
services  or  materials.  Its  intention  is  to 
require  disclosure  by  lawj'ers  and  others 
who  are  involved  in  procurement. 

If  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Army,  or  Navy  left  the  Penta- 
gon and  went  into  private  law  practice  he 
could  be  required  to  report  under  this 
amendment. 

If  he  represented  the  contractor  on 
an  income  tax  or  a  bond  issue  matter,  he 
would  not  have  to  report.  But  if  he  was 
retained  to  represent,  or  did  represent, 
the  contractor  on  a  matter  involving  a 
weapons  system  or  services  or  materials 
to  the  Pentagon,  he  would  be  required  to 
report. 

The  test  is  whether  he  is  retained  by 
and  represents  the  contractor  in  a 
transaction. 

If  a  contractor  retains  him  and  he 
makes  a  phone  call  to  the  Pentagon  or 
takes  an  admiral  to  limch  or  plays  golf 
at  Burning  Tree  Countrj'  Club  on  be- 
half of  his  client  contractor,  the  former 
high  ranking  official  would  have  to  file 
an  annual  disclosure  statement  so  long 
as  his  services  were  retained. 

I  think  such  a  requirement  is  long 
overdue.  And  in  fairness  to  former  high 
ranking  military  officers,  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant if  not  more  so  to  require  dis- 
closure from  former  high  ranking 
civilians. 

rORMER     CONTRACTOR'S  EMPLOYEES 

The  amendment  calls  for  similar  dis- 
closure by  present  Pentagon  civilian  em- 
ployees who  previously  worked  for  a  con- 
tractor doing  more  than  $10  million  in 
business  with  the  Pentagon.  It  requires 
disclosure  by  them  of  any  work  by  them 
on  specific  products,  research,  weapon 
systems  or  components  in  which  his  pre- 
vious employer  had  a  substantial  inter- 
est, in  order  that  conflicts  may  not 
develop. 

FREEDOM     OF     INFORMATION 

The  amendment  requires  that  the  in- 
formation be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
press  and  public  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  amendment  also  calls  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  by  May  1  of  each  year  giving 
the  information  in  an  organized  and 
tabulated  form.  While  the  reporting  re- 
quirement in  the  bill  has  been  written 
in  general  terms,  in  order  to  avoid 
requiring  an  excessive  amount  of  data,  it 
is  nonetheless  the  intent  of  this  provision 
that  the  pertinent  information  be  pro- 
vided or  summarized. 

SrNLIGHT    IS    A    GREAT    DISINFECTANT 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  that  it 
is  extremely  important  that  the  very 
weak  conflict  of  interest  laws  now  on  the 
books  should  be  strengthened.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  disclosure  can  be  of  great  help. 
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There  is  an  old  saying  that  sunlight  is  a 
great  disinfectant. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  is  ap- 
propriate to  this  bill  while  the  proposal 
I  made  yesterday  for  tightening  the  con- 
flict of  interest  laws  would  apply  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole  and  should  prop- 
erly have  hearings  to  consider  them  be- 
fore they  are  passed. 

BasicaUy  what  my  amendment  does  is 
to  require  more  detailed  information 
from  high  ranking  officers  and  all  former 
procurement  oflBcers  and  plant  repre- 
sentatives who  go  to  work  for  the  big 
companies  than  is  now  required.  As  I 
have  said,  much  but  not  all  of  the  infor- 
mation is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pentagon. 

But  the  major  change  is  to  require  the 
same  detailed  data  from  the  former 
civilian  employees.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very 
proper  requirement  and  is  long  overdue. 

But  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  requires  the  Pentagon 
to  make  the  data  open  to  inspection  by 
the  press  and  the  public,  which  they  have 
formerly  refused  to  do.  In  addition,  It 
requires  that  an  annual  report  be  made 
to-the  Congress.  This,  I  believe,  will  make 
it  possible  for  Congress  and  the  public 
to  gain  an  overall  view  of  the  situation. 

REGULAR     FLOW     OP     INFORMATION 

Mr.  President,  what  my  amendment 
would  do  is  to  make  information  avail- 
able on  an  annual  basis  which,  in  the 
past  has  been  available  only  when  In- 
sisted upon  by  Members  of  Congress. 

In  1969  I  asked  for  and  received  from 
the  Pentagon  a*st  of  high  ranking  for- 
mer military  oflScers  now  employed  by 
the  100  largest  defense  contractors.  The 
list  given  to  me  totaled  2,124  former  of- 
ficers in  the  employ  of  the  100  largest 
contractors.  Ten  companies  alone  em- 
ployed 1,065  or  over  half  of  them. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  similar  in- 
formation has  been  made  public.  In  1959, 
during  the  hearings  on  the  Flenegotia- 
tion  Act,  former  Senator  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las asked  for  and  received  similar  de- 
tails. In  that  year  there  were  721  former 
high  ranking  officers  employed  by  the 
top  100  companies — 88  out  of  100  re- 
porting. 

In  the  meantime,  effoi-ts  by  the  press 
and  public  to  get  such  Information  from 
the  Pentagon  failed  even  though  the 
Pentagon  had  such  information  available 
from  the  data  from  the  statement  of 
employment  it  requires  each  retired  offi- 
cer to  make  and  to  keep  up  to  date. 

My  amendment  will  regularize  what  I 
think  is  a  proper  disclosure  practice.  In 
addition,  it  will  extend  disclosure  re- 
quirements to  civilian  as  well  as  former 
military  officers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.   101 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment  'No.  101). 

Through  inadvertence,  his  name  was 
omitted  both  from  the  initial  and  the 


modified  amendments  when  they  were 
submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  S.  1707,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  for  July  31.  1969.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Comptroller 
General  and  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  the  bill.  State- 
ments from  other  interested  parties  will 
be  received  for  inclusion  in  the  hearing 
record. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary : 

David  A.  Brock,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Louis  M. 
Janelle. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Friday,  August  1, 1969,  any  represen- 
tations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


ONE  GIANT  LEAP  FOR  MANKIND— 
NOT  ONE  BACKWARD  STEP 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  100  years  ago,  the  celebrated  science 
fiction  writer,  Jules  Verne,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon." 
In  it,  he  had  three  intrepid  explorers 
take  a  trip  in  a  capsule  to  the  moon.  Al- 
though some  of  his  facts  were  wrong, 
this  Frenchman  unhesitatingly  selected 
America  as  the  country  that  would 
undertake  such  a  mission.  That  was  the 
image  America  had  100  years  ago:  Vital. 
Growing.  Enterprising.  Building.  Willing 
to  undertake  new  things.  Restless  to  ex- 
plore new  horizons. 

Jules  Verne  was  right.  Americans  have 
gone  to  the  moon.  But  the  question  is: 
"What  does  America  do  now?" 

Here  is  what  Jules  Verne  said: 

The  American  people  will  never  rest  quietly 
until  they  have  pushed  to  its  last  result  and 
to  every  logical  consequence  the  astounding 
step  so  daringly  conceived  and  so  wonder- 
fully carried  out. 

Well,  I  hope  he  will  be  right  about  that 
too,  but  I  am  not  so  sure.  Our  courageous 
astronauts  had  hardly  set  foot  on  the 
moon  before  some  people  were  saying, 
"Well,  that's  it.  We've  done  it.  We  can 
stop  our  space  program  now,  and  we 
can  turn  our  attention  to  other  things." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  that  is  not 
the  sentiment  of  the  Members  of  this 


body.  Apollo  11  is  the  beginning  of  an 
age,  not  the  end  of  a  program.  There 
is  no  turning  back,  and  I  think  we  would 
be  foolish  if  we  tried. 

Meeting  President  Kennedy's  goal  has 
shown  what  we  as  a  Nation  can  do.  And 
many  people  are  saying,  "If  we  can  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  why  can  we  not 
eliminate  poverty,  eradicate  our  slums, 
rebuild  our  cities,  unclog  our  airways, 
make  our  air  and  water  clean,  and  so 
forth?"  Well,  the  answer  is  that  we  can. 
This  Nation  can  accomplish  these  and 
many  other  tasks  if  we  have  the  will  to 
do  it.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  cripple  the 
sfMice  program  in  order  to  meet  these 
other  needs.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  examples  set  by  the  space  pro- 
gram— the  pride  of  achievement,  the 
spirit  of  moving  ahead — go-aheadive- 
ness,  "  Jules  Verne  called  it — require  that 
we  continue  with  our  space  exploration 
if  we  have  any  hope  of  sohing  our  other 
problems.  TTie  space  program  has  already 
been  cut  almost  one-third  from  its  peak 
and  now  accounts  for  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. If  we  consciously  choose  to  hurt  our- 
selves by  reducing  this  program  further, 
we  will  begin  to  lose  those  qualities  which 
have  characterized  this  country  up  until 
now.  And  if  we  lose  this  vitality,  this 
sense  of  enterprise  and  "go-aheadive- 
ness,"  not  only  will  we  not  solve  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  but  it  is  also 
unlikely  that  we  long  maintain  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

When  Neil  Armstrong  set  foot  upon  the 
moon  he  said  it  was  "one  giant  leap  for 
mankind." 

Let  us  not  dishonor  him  and  his  brave 
colleagues  and  200  million  Americans 
by  taking  a  backward  step. 


NINETIETH     BIRTHDAY     ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  EDWIN  OWEN  LEWIS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Edwin  Owen  Lewis  recently  ob- 
served his  90th  birthday. 

His  long  and  distinguished  service  in- 
cluded 33  years  as  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  in  Philadelphia,  the 
long-time  presidency  of  the  Independ- 
ence Hall  Association,  and  the  receipt  of 
Philadelphia's  Bok  Award,  our  city's 
highest  honor  for  civic  service. 

As  his  nephew  and  one-time  law  as- 
sociate, I  am  proud  to  have  benefited 
from  his  wise  counsel  over  the  years. 

Judge  Lewis  was  the  originator  of  the 
rlan  to  create  the  Independence  Hall 
National  Park.  At  his  insistence,  former 
Representative  Hardle  Scott  and  I  in- 
croduced  the  bill  to  create  the  Park 
which  t>ecame  law  about  1947. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  congratulations  from  President  Nixon 
to  Judge  Lewis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington^  July  8,  1969. 

Deak  Judge  Lewis:  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
all  of  your  devoted  friends  In  sending  con- 
gratulations and  very  best  wishes  on  your 
90th  birthday.  You  have  achieved  a  rolle- 
FtDne  in  a  dedicated  professional  career,  and 
in  a  life  dedicated  to  public  service.  It  Is 
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always  a  pleasure  and  a  source  of  pride  to 
commend  an  American  who  has  served  hu- 
manity and  country   with  such  distinction. 

I  espieclally  commend  the  inspiration  and 
leadership  you  have  given  to  the  Independ- 
ence Hall  Association,  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Shrines  Commission  and  the  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Pork  Advisory 
Oommisslon  In  the  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration of  Indei>endence  Hall  and  the  his- 
toric landmarks  of  Philadelphia.  For  these 
and  all  your  life  achievements,  you  have 
my  admiration  and  the  gratitude  of  all  your 
fellow  Americans. 

May  you  have  a  particularly  happy  birth- 
day, and  may  Ood  blese  you  always. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


COMDR.  NEIL  ARMSTRONG 
A  PURDUE  GRADUATE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  every  aspect 
of  the  Apollo  11  flight  has  been  a  bril- 
liant success.  Millions  of  people  across 
the  world  share  the  sense  of  amazed 
wonder  at  such  a  perfectly  executed  feat. 
The  landing  at  Base  Tranquillity  on  July 
20,  followed  by  the  subsequent  historic 
moon  walk  and  safe  return,  represent 
more  than  an  incredible  aeronautical 
achievement;  they  will  endure  forever 
as  unforgettable  events  in  the  history  of 
human  aspirations  and  endeavors. 

During  the  entire  epic  voyage  the 
three  astronauts  demonstrated  superb 
skills,  unmatched  courage,  great  calm 
and  an  imperturbable  faculty  for  deci- 
sionmaking. Each  of  these  brave  men 
equally  deserves  the  accolades  and  credit 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  them  so 
generously  by  the  President  and  by 
Americans  from  every  segment  of  our 
society.  In  the  weeks  ahead,  after  they 
have  emerged  from  protective  quaran- 
tine, the  Nation  is  eagerly  anticipating 
the  opportunity  to  extend  congratula- 
tions to  them  in  a  more  personal  and 
meaningful  way. 

Although  the  commander  of  Apollo  11, 
Neil  A.  Armstrpng,  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
because  of  my .  Hoosier  pride  I  cannot 
help  but  point  out  that  he  received  his 
formal  aeronautical  engineering  train- 
ing at  Purdue  University  in  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.  While  in  college  Commander 
Armstrong  not  only  was  a  competent 
student  but  also  participated  actively  in 
a  variety  of  extracurricular  activities.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  addition  to 
being  president  of  the  Aero  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Rocket  Society, 
Neil  played  in  the  Purdue  Military  Band 
and  wrote  the  lyrics  for  a  varsity  variety 
show.  By  coincidence,  it  happened  that 
I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Purdue  dur- 
ing some  of  the  years  Commander  Arm- 
strong was  there,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  fellow  Boilermaker. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  very  interesting  article  describing  Neil 
Armstrong's  early  background,  espe- 
cially his  days  at  Purdue  University.  In 
order  that  others  may  read  this  tribute 
to  him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  which  was  wTltten  by  Jep  Cadou 
and  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  on 
July  15,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CoMDR.  Neil  Armstrong  a  Purdue  Graduate 
(By  Jep  Cadou) 

Cape  Kennedy.  Pla. — It  will  be  nine  rungs 
down  an  aluminum  alloy  ladder  and  then 
a  step  Into  Immortality  for  Nell  Armstrong 
of  Purdue  University. 

On  or  about  2:17  a.m.  (Indianapolis  time) 
next  Monday,  Armstrong  will  back  out  of  a 
32-lnch  square  front  door  of  the  Apollo-11 
lunar  module  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

He  will  hop  down  the  ladder  with  his  two 
feet  together,  two  rungs  at  a  time,  facing 
the  ladder. 

His  last  backward  hop,  probably  his  fifth, 
vrill  land  him  on  the  silvery,  dish-shaped 
footpad   of   the   landing  craft's  front  ledge. 

Then,  facing  the  ladder  and  grasping  It  for 
support,  with  his  right  boot  set  firm  on  the 
footpad,  he  will  swing  his  left  leg  out  and 
step  backward  Into  history. 

He  will  make  one  of  the  most  significant 
footprints  in  the  history  of  mankind  when 
he  plants  on  lunar  soil  his  size  9Vi-B  left 
foot  encased  In  a  white  space  overshoe  13 
inches  long  and  6  inches  wide  with  a  quarter- 
inch-thick  sole  and  a  zlg  zag  thread. 

The  Boilermaker  and  his  "helper" — Edwin 
E.  (Buzz)  Aldrln  Jr  will  be  the  stars  of  one 
of  the  best-watched  live  television  dramas  in 
history  as  an  estimated  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  either  gets  up  or 
stays  up  for  the  epoch-making  treat  and  mil- 
lions of  others  around  the  world  join  them. 

What  manner  of  man  Is  this  that  America 
has  chosen  as  Its  first  moon  man? 

Probably  most  significant,  Armstrong  is  a 
civilian.  Whether  this  is  by  accident  or  design 
has  never  been  made  quite  clear  but  the  lat- 
ter is  much  more  probable:  Few  things  are 
left  to  accident  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

It  is  probable  the  directors  of  our  space 
program  believe  it  more  fitting  to  send  a  ci- 
vilian— a  man  of  peace — rather  than  an  Air 
Force.  Army  or  Navy  officer — men  of  war — 
onto  the  moon  first. 

Nell  Armstrong  also  is  a  solid  Midwestern 
American,  a  white.  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant, 
an  Eagle  Scout,  from  a  Republican  family. 

Armstrong's  one  great  Interest  was  aviation 
almost  from  the  moment  he  saw  his  first  air- 
plane. 

Nell  and  his  brother.  Dean,  and  sister.  June, 
grew  up  In  the  atmosphere  of  thrift  born  of 
the  Great  Depression. 

(Dean  now  Is  a  night  supervisor  for  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  at  Anderson, 
Ind.  and  Is  down  here  for  the  moon-shot.) 

Neil  acquired  his  first  Job  «t  9  or  10,  mow- 
ing a  cemetery  lawn  for  10  cents  an  hour. 
Then,  he  progressed  to  a  better  Job  in  a 
bakery,  washing  the  bread  mixer. 

The  family  settled  In  1944  In  Wapakoneta, 
Ohio.  Its  population  was  6.756  according  to 
the  last  United  States  census  It  was  an  Ideal 
place  for  the  young  Armstrong  to  grow  up 
and  learn  the  great  virtues  of  our  society. 

Young  Armstrong,  trustworthy  and  loyal, 
made  Eagle  Scout  at  Troop  No.  2  of  St.  Paul 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.  His  dad 
was  the  Scoutmaster. 

Nell  played  the  baritone  horn  In  the  band 
at  Blume  Senior  High  School  and  was  also 
part  of  a  quartette  known  as  the  "Mississippi 
Moonshiners."  (They  played  it,  they  didn't 
distill  it.) 

He  also  worked  for  40  cents  an  hour  as  a 
stockboy  at  a  drugstore  where  he  managed  to 
spend  a  major  portion  of  his  time  reading  all 
the  flying  and  science  magazines. 

He  took  a  healthy  interest  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds  baseball  team  and.  on  one  cold 
opening  day.  he  and  "the  gang"  traveled 
100   miles  south   to  sit  in  the   upper  deck. 

Young  Armstrong  saved  most  of  his 
money  for  college  but  he  could  not  resist 
spendiiig  part  of  It  for  flight  lessons  at  $9 
an  hour.  On  his  16th  birthday,  he  earned  his 
pilot's  license.  He  rode  his  bike  home  from 
the  airport;  he  hadn't  learned  to  drive  a  car 
yet. 


The  Retrospect,  Nell's  high  school  year- 
book, said  of  young  Armstrong:  "He  thinks, 
he  acts,  'tis  done." 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  of  Arm- 
strong's life  came  when  he  was  rejected  by 
Massachusetts   Institute    of   Technology. 

But  MIT's  loss  was  Purdue's  gain,  and 
Nell's. 

He  enrolled  at  the  West  Lafayette  school 
In  1947  under  the  naval  air  cadet  program 
as  a  student  of  aeronautical  engineering. 
His  scholarship  called  for  two  years  In  col- 
lege, four  years  of  active  duty,  then  two  more 
years  of  college. 

Armstrong  quickly  developed  the  highest 
respect  for  Purdue.  He  later  insisted  that  his 
brother  go  there. 

While  at  Purdue,  Nell  wrote  the  lyrics  and 
score  for  a  Purdue  varsity  variety  show  titled 
"Egelloc"  (college  spelled  backward).  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Student  Chapter  of  the 
American  Rocket  Society,  president  of  the 
Aero  Club,  student  flying  organization,  a 
member  of  the  Purdue  Military  Band  and  of 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity. 

His  extracurricular  activities  included  a 
trip  with  his  Phi  Delta  frat  brothers  down  to 
the  sands  Fort   Lauderdale. 

During  the  two  years  of  service  duty  which 
interrupted  his  Purdue  career.  Armstrong 
fiew  78  combat  missions,  as  a  Navy  pilot  in 
the  Korean  War.  He  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  "hot  pilot"  but  doesn't  like  to  talk  about 
his  service  exjjerlences. 

One  of  his  former  Purdue  professors, 
George  Palmer,  recalls:  "He  was  a  good  stu- 
dent, not  outstanding,  but  quite  good,  very 
thorough.  I  know  I  made  a  notation  in  my 
grade  book:  'completes  work  when  others  do 
not.'  " 

While  at  Purdue.  Nell  met  a  girl  swimmer, 
Janet  Shearon.  a  member  of  Chi  Omega 
sorority  and  a  be.'^uty  queen.  She  has  been 
Mrs.  Armstrong  since  1956  and  now  lives  in 
El  Lago.  Tex.,  with  two  sons,  Eric.  12,  and 
Mark,  6. 

The  big  tragedy  of  Armstrong's  life  was 
the  death  of  their  daughter,  Karen.  2,  of  a 
brain  tumor. 

When  Armstrong  left  Purdue,  he  fulfilled 
his  ambition  by  becoming  a  test  pilot  He 
flew  the  P-100,  F-101.  P-102.  F-104,  PSD, 
B-47  and  X-1.  to  X-15  rocket  planes  He  flew 
the  X-15  to  200.000  feet  and  4.000  miles  an 
hour.  As  a  spare-time  pastime,  he  took  up 
soaring  In  gilders. 

In  September,  1962,  Armstrong  became 
America's  first  civilian  astronaut. 

He  commanded  the  Gemlni-8  when  it 
made  history's  first  space  docking  In  March, 
1966,  Joining  nose-to-nose  with  an  unmanned 
Agena  target  vehicle. 

When  an  electrical  short  circuit  caused  a 
thruster  to  malfunction,  Armstrong  and  his 
crewmate,  David  Scott,  demonstrated  their 
"cool"  and  exceptional  piloting  skill  In  over- 
coming the  problem  and  bringing  their 
spacecraft  to  an  emergency  splashdown. 

That  performance  undoubtedly  Influenced 
NASA  officials  in  picking  Armstrong  for  the 
big  Job.  which  undeniably  Is  risky. 

Armstrong  knows  It. 

"I'd  be  silly  to  say  we  won't  think  of  the 
dangers  because  that's  what  we  do  all  the 
time,"  he  has  said.  "But  we  don't  really  think 
about  It  from  a  personal  point  of  view." 


TYDINGS  ON  CBW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country  to  a  speech  entitled,  "The 
Perils  of  Chemical  and  Biological  War- 
fare "  made  by  my  able  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Senator  Tydings,  in  North- 
wood.  Md.,  on  June  12.  Senator  Tv'dings 
gives  an  extraordinarily  lucid  and  alarm- 
ing account  of  the  proliferation  of  these 
deadly  agents  and  weapons,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  I  can  only 
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add  my  strong  support  for  placing  at  the 
top  of  our  national  agenda  the  detailed 
consideration  of  the  hardheaded  meas- 
ures for  Immediate  action  in  this  area 
that  the  Senator  proposes  at  the  end 
of  his  remarks. 

An  alarming  danger  to  world  peace 
Is  posed  by  the  proliferation  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  The  need  to  re- 
examine our  stand  on  ratifying  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  which  bans  the 
aggressive  use  of  these  weapons  is  an 
urgent  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  who  has 
given  leadership  to  the  Nation  in  this 
most  serious  question,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

Th«    Pkmilb    or    Chemical    and    Biological 

Wasfake 
(Excerpts  from  speech  by  Senator  Tydinos) 
Revolutionary  developments  In  chemistry 
and  biology  in  this  century  have  provided 
medic lq%.  with  miraculous  new  weapons  to 
cojnbat_  disease  and  save  human  lives.  How- 
ever, these  same  developments  also  (xwsess 
the  potential  to  destroy  all  life  on  this  planet 
U  not  adequately  controlled. 

At  least  13  nations — including  the  United 
Staces — currently  are  devoting  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  development 
and  production  of  weapons  to  wage  chemical 
and  biological  warfare. 

The  US.  Army  operates  six  full-time  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  installations — 2 
of  which  are  located  here  in  Maryland — em- 
ploying 14.000  men  at  a  co6t  of  more  than 
8500  million  a  year. 

In  plants  near  Denver,  Colorado.  Newport, 
Indiana,  and  Baltimore.  Maryland,  the  Army 
is  producing  massive  quantities  of  toxic 
nerve  agents.  Though  the  Pentagon  claims 
we  have  only  a  limited  offensive  ohemical 
capacity,  it  haa  reportedly  stockpiled  more 
than  lOO  million  lethal  doses  of  nerve  gas — 
a  poison  which  causes  Its  victims  to  literally 
strangle  la  their  own  vital  organs. 

At  Fort  Detrich,  near  Frederick,  Maryland, 
hundreds  of  scientists  are  at  work  developing 
exotic  strains  of  virulent  diseases  Included 
are  anthrax — which  kills  up  to  99  percent  of 
its  vlctinas — tularemia,  yellow  fever,  encepha- 
litis, and  plague — the  "black  death"  which 
destroyed  almost  a  quarter  of  the  population 
of  Europe  In  the  fourteenth  century. 

Large  stocks  of  these  diseases  have  been 
accumulated,  and  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Army  can  convert  them  Into  weapons  sys- 
tems— complete  with  germ-ailed  missiles  and 
bombs — In  a  period  of  4  to  fl  weeks. 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  now  oon- 
atltute  a  threat  to  man's  survival  no  less  se- 
rious or  alarming  than  that  posed  by  nuclear 
arma.  During  World  War  n,  U.S.  scientists 
isolated  a  botulism  so  virulent  that  500  grams 
of  it — slightly  more  than  one  pound — was 
conaidered  enough  to  destroy  the  world's 
population. 

•The  International  community  has  recog- 
nized the  dangers  inherent  In  nuclear  weap- 
on*. The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  the 
nuclear  qon-prollferatlon  treaty  represent 
the  flrst  steps  In  a  campaign  to  bring  the  use 
and  availability  of  nuclear  arms  under  strict 
International  oontrol. 

No  such  safeguards  now  exist  with  regard 
to  the  testing  and  proliferation  of  gas  and 
germ  weapons.  No  serious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  negotiate  the  elimination  of  these 
deadly  agents  from  the  arsenals  of  the  world. 
I  realize  there  are  formidable  scientific 
obstacles  to  detection  of  the  gas  and  germ 
warfare  capabilities  of  any  nation.  And  such 
effective  detection  would  be  essential  to  any 
treaty.  But,  In  view  of  the  threat  these  weap- 


ons pose  to  our  nation  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, we  dare  not  fail  to  develop  these  means 
of  detection  and  control.  The  stakes  are  too 
high. 

In  addition,  the  testing,  storage,  and  trans- 
portation of  chemical  and  biological  agents 
in  this  country  create  a  serious  health 
hazard. 

Last  year  at  the  Dugway  proving  grounds — 
the  Army's  chemical  and  biological  testing 
station  m  Skull  Valley,  Utah — a  large  quan- 
tity of  nerve  gas  was  accidentally  discharged 
in  the  atmosphere.  As  a  result,  6.400  sheep 
located  47  miles  east  o(  the  discharge  point 
were  killed. 

However,  more  disturbing  was  the  fact  that 
only  35  miles  to  the  north  of  the  discharge 
point  runs  U.S.  40,  a  heavily  traveled  inter- 
state highway.  In  other  words,  had  the  wind 
been  blowing  north  Instead  of  east  the 
fatality  figures  might  have  been  calculated 
in  terms  of  people  Instead  of  animals. 

Therefore,  in  light  of  the  international  and 
domestic  dangers  created  by  the  unlimited 
development  and  production  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  I  am  making  the  fol- 
lowing specific  recommendations  for  action 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President: 

First,  that  this  Nation  significantly  In- 
crease the  funding  and  manpower  of  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agency  to 
develop  the  detection  equipment  necessary 
to  enforce  any  treaty  on  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

Second,  that  we  seek  to  make  the  limita- 
tion of  atmospheric  testing  and  non-prolif- 
eration of  germ  and  gas  weaponry  a  high 
priority  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Geneva 
disarmament  talks. 

Third,  that  this  Nation  pursue,  with  every 
means  at  its  disposal,  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  workable,  safeguarded 
treaty  to  limit  development,  testing,  produc- 
tion, stockpiling,  and  deployment  of  chem- 
ical and  bacterial  weap>ons  by  the  nations 
which  now  possess  them. 

Fourth,  that  a  thorough  review  be  under- 
taken of  the  health  hazards  Involved  In  test- 
ing, producing,  storing  and  transporting 
these  weapons  and  of  current  safety  proce- 
dures. 

Fifth,  that  In  anticipation  of  effective  con- 
trol of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  we 
begin  exploring  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing personnel  and  facilities  presently  de- 
voted to  CBW  activities  In  the  fight  to  con- 
quer diseases  such  as  cancer  and  stroke. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  begin  these  steps.  But 
If  by  accident  or  design  germs  or  g&s  war- 
fare should  break  out  and  escalate,  It  will  not 
only  be  too  late  for  these  steps.  It  will  be  too 
late  for  all  mankind.  .  .  . 


THE  TOY  SAFETY  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Senate  has  acted 
favorably  on  S.  1689,  the  Toy  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
legislation  to  protect  children  from  toys 
and  other  articles  Intended  for  use  by 
children  which  are  hazardous  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  I  want  to  add  my  hope 
for  prompt  enactment. 

Of  considerable  Importance  to  me,  and 
to  the  many  Pennsylvanians  who  derive 
their  livelihoods  from  the  sales  of  toys 
and  children's  articles,  is  the  matter  of 
liability.  Should  a  toy  dealer  with  a  ware- 
house full  of  federally  banned  products 
be  required  to  absorb  this  enormous  loss? 
I  think  not.  This  obvious  imperfection 
in  the  original  bill  was  notably  corrected 
by  the  able  and  talented  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  Winston  Prouty.  His 
amendment,  as  accepted  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  hlxn,  places 


the  liability  for  economic  loss  because  of 
recall  of  an  unsafe  toy  upon  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  toy.  This  amendment 
benefits  both  toy  dealers  and  toy  man- 
facturers.  On  the  one  hand,  toy  dealers 
are  not  forced  to  take  a  loss  on  defective 
products  purchased  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  because  toy  dealers  will  not  now 
have  the  same  recourse  when  purchas- 
ing from  foreign  distributors,  they  are 
encouraged  to  do  business  with  domestic 
firms. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  al- 
ready growing  list  of  consumer  protec- 
tion measures  I  have  been  proud  to  have 
played  a  lole  in  enacting. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SHARON 
SITES  ADAMS.  THE  FIRST  WOMAN 
TO  SAIL  THE  PACIFIC  ALONE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  sent  the  following  telegram  to  my 
fellow  Calif omian,  Sharon  Sites  Adams, 
on  her  outstanding  achievement: 

America  has  always  taken  pride  In  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  her  people.  This  week  we 
are  again  presented  with  two  prime  examples 
of  this  unique  spirit.  Yesterday,  the  Apollo 
U  crew  returned  from  a  voyage  to  the 
Moon — a  feat  undreamed  of  a  few  decades 
ago.  And  today,  you  have  returned  from  a 
remarkable  voyage  of  your  own — a  voyage  of 
six  thousand  miles  and  seventy-three  days, 
to  become  the  flrst  woman  to  sail  alone 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Like  the  Apollo  astronauts,  you  have  con- 
quered the  unknown  with  courage  and  suc- 
cess. Your  vessel,  the  Seasharp,  like  the 
Apollo  craft.  Eagle,  has  now  become  a  proud 
part  of  America's  adventurous  heritage. 

Congratulations  on  a  most  successful 
Journey. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  we  are  commemorat- 
ing Captive  Nations  Week,  it  is  well  for 
the  American  people  to  examine  the  role 
they  have  played  In  providing  a  haven 
for  those  battered  by  the  storms  of 
history. 

The  United  States  has  always  opened 
its  shores  to  those  w^ho  could  no  longer 
take  the  oppression  and  tyranny  that 
were  their  lot  at  home.  We  have  always 
provided  a  welcome  for  these  people, 
from  the  very  outset  of  our  history  as  a 
country. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  the  very  first 
settlers  in  New  England,  the  Pilgrims, 
landed  at  Pljrmouth  because  of  religious 
persecution  at  home.  The  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  a  man 
leading  his  people  from  religious  perse- 
cution and  into  freedom. 

Our  whole  history  has  been  the  story  of 
a  people  welcoming  as  friends  those  who 
were  oppressed,  downtrodden,  perse- 
cuted. It  might  be  well,  too,  to  remember 
that  many  of  the  millions  who  have 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  did  so 
because  of  military  conscription  at  home, 
primarily  in  the  middle  and  southern 
European  countries. 

MELTIKG    POT 

These  waves  of  Immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  created  within  this  country  what 
we  proudly  label  a  "melting  pot."  If  one 
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walks  down  the  street  In  almost  any 
American  city  he  is  bound  to  run  into 
people  whose  ancestors  came  to  this 
country  from  Scandinavia,  from  the 
British  Isles,  from  the  European  con- 
tinent, from  Asia,  and  from  Africa. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  such  a 
situation  pertain.  And  let  it  be  noted  that 
at  no  other  time  in  all  the  history  of 
mankind  has  any  nation  ever  so  freely 
and  for  so  long  a  time  opened  its  borders 
to  all  who  sought  and  seek  refuge.  This 
makes  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  unique. 

The  rights  of  minorities  have  some- 
times been  thwarted  or  ignored.  Likewise, 
the  rights  of  the  majority  have  also  been 
sometimes  ignored  or  set  aside. 

All  of  this  is  true.  It  is  a  confession 
which  Americans  must  make  if  they  are 
to  be  honest  with  themselves. 

But — and  I  must  emphasize  this — not- 
withstanding our  shortcomings  and  our 
failures,  we  have  tried,  and  we  are  still 
trying.  And  we  have  achieved  a  measure 
of  success  that  is  both  heartening  and  a 
challenge. 

SOME    SUCCESS 

Nowhere  else  on  earth  do  so  many  peo- 
ple from  50  many  lands  and  so  many 
backgrounds  live  as  closely  and  har- 
moniously together  as  in  the  United 
States.  Men  and  women  from  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  from  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary, from  France  and  Italy,  from  Ger- 
many and  Sweden,  from  Finland  and 
Bulgaria,  from  Greece  and  Japan,  from 
China  and  all  the  lands  of  Africa,  live 
side  by  side. 

Not  always  is  their  life  calm,  but  al- 
ways men  from  every  racial  and  religious 
background  have  attempted  to  work 
out  their  differences  in  peace. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  have  so  many 
people  from  so  many  varying  back- 
grounds attempted  to  adjust  themselves 
to  life  together  as  part  of  a  single  great 
nation. 

That  this  degree  of  harmony  exists  Is 
heartening  to  all  of  us.  It  is  also  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  to  meet  the  new  demands 
placed  on  our  Nation. 

Our  success  to  date  is  not  an  accom- 
plished end  in  itself,  but  merely  the  basis 
for  further  efforts  to  resolve  the  great 
differences  that  still  divide  us. 

In  the  growing,  changing,  developing 
land  that  is  the  United  States  of  America 
today  there  is  no  time  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  what  we  have  become.  We 
must  be  too  busy  about  the  business  of 
becoming  ever  more  a  refuge  to  sdl  who 
are  oppressed  and  whose  souls  cry  out 
for  freedom. 

That  is  our  goal.  If  we  achieve  it,  that 
shall  be  our  place  in  history.  That  in  all 
the  long  and  tragic  career  of  mankind 
there  was  one  place  on  the  road  and  one 
time  In  history  that  all  men  could  find 
themselves. 

Our  past  record  Is  but  a  challenge  to 
the  present.  Our  present  is  but  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  great  and  noble  future. 


Salt  Lakie  City  celebrates  its  40th  anni- 
versary this  month.  The  firm,  Ajax 
Presses,  began  with  a  few  employees  and 
now  claims  some  500  persons  on  the 
payroll. 

Founded  by  Louis  N  Strike  in  1929, 
Ajax  Presses  today  produces  more  than 
half  the  laundry  presses  on  the  American 
market,  and  exports  15  to  35  percent  of 
the  U.S.  production  annually. 

The  firm  has  been  awarded  the  Presi- 
dent's "E"  flag  for  its  efforts  in  the 
Nation's  export  expansion  program.  The 
foreign  and  domestic  successes  of  Ajax 
Presses  have  resulted  in  excellent  annual 
growth  rates,  reaching  as  high  as  22 
percent. 

Ajax  Presses  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
four  decades  of  public  service  in  pro- 
ducing a  much-needed  product  and  in 
adding  slgiilflcantly  to  the  economy  of 
Utah  while  boosting  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  through  its  exports. 

An  article  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
of  July  20  details  the  growth  of  Ajax 
Presses.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ajax  Presses  Celebrates  40  Years 
The  phrase  "Find  a  need  and  fill  It"  has 
been  responsible  for  many  success  stories. 

And  as  Ajax  Presses,  1055  W.  North  Temple, 
celebrates  Its  40th  anniversary  this  month, 
a  variation  of  that  theme  is  credited  with 
much  of  the  company's  success. 

Louis  N.  Strike  founded  the  firm  in  1929 
on  the  premise  that  one  should  "Find  out 
what  the  marketplace  needs  and  build  It." 

He  did,  and  in  its  40th  year  the  Salt  Lake 
firm  produces  more  than  half  the  laundry 
presses  on  the  American  market  and  expwrts 
15  to  35  percent  of  the  U.S.  production  an- 
nually. 

OPERATION  CROWS 

From  a  small  shop  with  a  few  employees 
Mr.  Strike's  Western  Laundry  Press  Co.  has 
grown  Into  the  184.000  sq.  ft.  manufacturing, 
research  and  office  complex  It  Is  now,  em- 
ploying some  500  persons. 

In  1956  Ajax  Presses  was  acquired  by 
American  Laundry  Machine  Co.,  a  division 
of  McGraw-E!dlson  Co. 

But  Ajax  still  controls  its  own  product  de- 
sign, marketing  and  operation  functions. 

In  the  early  19506  the  founder's  sons  were 
taken  Into  the  business  and  a  new  dealer- 
ship sales  organization  was  established. 

Through  the  new  sales  defjartment  the 
company  has  negotiated  license  arrange- 
ments vrtth  foreign  producers.  The  latest  Is 
a  licensee  In  Mexico.  Arrangements  are  being 
negotiated  In  Britain  and  Japan. 

CAINS     NATIONAL     AWARD 

Because  of  Its  export  program.  Ajax  has 
been  awarded  the  President's  "E"  flag  for 
contributions  to  America's  exfjort  expansion 
program. 

These  domestic  and  foreign  successes  have 
resulted  In  high  annual  growth  rates  for  the 
oomi>any,  ranging  as  high  as  22  percent. 

Nicholas  Strike,  Ajax  general  manager  and 
a  vice  president  of  American  Laundry,  has 
his  own  variation  on  his  father's  motto. 

"Our  principal  asset  Is  our  ability  to  re- 
main sensitive  to  market  needs  and  our 
(ability  to  design  and  build  for  those  needs." 


AJAX  PRESSES  CELEBRATES 
40  YEARS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  highly 
successful  and  important  company  In 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXXII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  concerned  people  are  convinced  of 


the  threat  to  our  environment  and  pos- 
sibly even  to  human  health  from  the 
continued  use  of  persistent  pesticides. 

People  m  California,  where  a  law  was 
recently  passed  banning  the  use  of  DDT 
for  home  and  garden  use  after  Janiiary 
1,  are  already  puzzling  over  how  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  pesticides  and  empty 
pesticide  containers  without  contaminat- 
ing the  surrounding  environment.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  considered  It  neces- 
sary to  update  their  1964  bulletin  on  safe 
pesticide  disposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  last  week's  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  Wisconsin  reporting  on  the  disposal 
problem  in  California,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  1964  Department  of  Agriculture  bul- 
letin entitled,  "Safe  Disposal  of  Empty 
Pesticide  Containers  and  Surplus  Pesti- 
cides," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  bulletin  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
July  16,   19691 

CALirORNIANS    EAGER   TO   DISPOSE   OF   DDT 

Now  that  California  has  passed  a  law  ban- 
ning the  use  of  DDT  for  home  and  garden 
use  after  Jan.  1.  an  unusual  problem  has 
arisen : 

Many  householders,  alarmed  by  reports  oi 
the  DDT  threat  to  the  environment,  want  to 
get  rid  of  It  Immediately. 

"Some  think  it's  like  a  poisonous  snake." 
said  Van  P.  Entwlstle,  chief  of  the  division 
of  field  crop  and  agricultural  chemicals. 

Two  Stanford  university  scientists,  who 
favor  a  bill  still  before  the  legislature  to 
ban  all  DDT  provided  some  unwanted  ad- 
vice: Set  up  a  system  of  turning  unwanted 
DDT  over  to  the  state. 

"We  don't  want  it."  Entwlstle  protested. 
"It  would  be  a  big  problem  for  us  to  get 
rid  of  It." 

BT7RIAL   STTGGESTED 

Instead,  he  suggested  the  continued  use 
of  DDT. 

This  will  create  a  smaller  problem  than  If 
DDT  is  dumi>ed  in  concentrated  quantities, 
he  said. 

He  also  suggested  burying  unwanted  DDT. 
It  adheres  tightly  to  soil  particles  and  will 
eventually   decompose,   Entwlstle  explained. 

California  is  the  latest  state  to  »iove  against 
DDT.  The  law  banning  house''and  garden 
use  covers  the  only  unregulated  use.  Farm- 
ers are  required  to  get  permiu  from  county 
agriculture  commissioners   to   use  It. 

USE   MAT    DROP    16    PERCENT 

California  wUl  also  halt  the  use  of  DDT 
dust  on  Jan.  1.  The  move  is  aimed  at  con- 
trolUng  the  problem  of  DDT  drifting  across 
fields. 

The  new  laws  may  cut  the  use  of  DDT  In 
California  10'^  to  15%.  Two  mllUon  pounds 
are  now  used  annually. 

Although  Wisconsin  has  not  banned  DDT, 
the  sUte  Is  considering  It. 

A  team  of  state  experU  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  DDT  as  a  pollutant  and  set  up  vol- 
untary guidelines.  Some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions went  Into  the  solid  waste  disposal 
niles  drawn  up  by  the  natural  resources  de- 
partment. Many  communities  have  balked 
at  adopting  the  recommendations  because  it 
would  be  expensive. 

Michigan  recently  banned  the  use  of  DDT, 
but  amended  the  "ban  to  allow  Its  use  to 
control  bats,  mice  and  body  lice.  The  ex- 
terminator Industry  claimed  that  there  was 
no  good  alternative. 

Arizona  has  banned  the  agricultural  use 
of  DDT  for  a  year  on  a  trial  basis. 
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Water 
(gallons)    Detergent 


H  2  tablespoons. 
3     H  cup- 
5      1  cup. 


'^^o  'H*  ^f    Department  of  Agriculture,                           Private  disposal  sites  RINSING  SOLUTION  FOR  VARIOUS  CONTAINERS 

Agricultural     Research     Service.     August  If  suitable  public  disposal  facilities  are  not     

available  and  containers  cannot  be  returned 

SAKE  DISPOSAL  or  Empty  Pesticidb  Contain-  to  a  supplier  or  sold  to  a  cooperage  Arm.  se-  Container  sije  (gallons) 

ERS   AND   Surplus   Pesticides  lect  a  disposal  site  that  will  be  used  only  for     

(Recommendations   for.    Farmers;    commer-  surplus  pesticide  and  pesticide  containers.  It  5 

clal  pesticide  applicators:   city.  State,  and  should  not  be  an  area  that  might  later  be  30'lll[[[[[[[[[[[["" 

Federal  peet  control   ofHctals;   others  who  returned  to  cropland  or  some  other  use    It  ss!!^^]"!!!!""!"!!! 

use  large  quantities  of  pesticides)  should  be  away  from  homes,  wells,  streams, 

The   careful   disposal    of   empty   pesticide  '^"'^  crop«  and  livestock.  Level  ground  Is  best  sttpplier  or  cooperage  pirm 

containers  and  surplus  pesticides  is  an  Im-  ?^"*"*t,  "  '^",  '^^  ^^^  residue  be  absorbed  if  you  plan  to  turn  containers  over  to  the 

portant  part  of  safe  pesticide  use.  Following  ,,  ^,f  k            ,L                     ^^^  chance  that  supplier  or  cooperage  firm,  tighten  the  bungs 

safe  disposal  procedures  Is  vital  for  those  who  „„,   ,       ,    ^^       .  **'*''  "'"  '^^^''  ^'^°^    ^^  rinse   the  drums   off  with   water,   and   keep 

use  pesticides  extensively  because  their  errors  „„L;          .               ,     °°   '^"^  watershed  of  a  them    In    the    storage    area    until    they    are 

could  lead  to  serious  hazards  to  themselves  l^Jl?  *  ,  *""  ^"PP'y  o""  where  livestock  have  picked  up.  Many  of  these  drums  rust  rapidly 

ana  others  and  to  serious  contamination  of  ^^k?  :\,,    „     ,  ,  and   lose   their   value   after   more   than   one 

the  environment.  wo.^  k               Containers:  Paper  bags,  card-  season.  So  make  sure  they  are  collected  by 

"Empty   containers   can   be  a   hazard   to  k°!!^h   Af '          I,          containers  should  be  the  cooperage  firm  as  soon  as  possible.  Grow- 

chUdren  and  pets.  Barrels  and  drums  con-  not   rtr.f?  ^.L,""^      ?  ^""J^       *^  ^^°^^  "^'^  ^""^   <=»"   contact    their   pesticide   dealers   or 

verted  into  livestock  feed  troughs,  water  stor-  ?t™».    'L    ,1    "^^''^^   homes,   people,   live-  formulators  for  the  names  and  locations  of 

age  tanks,  or  raft  floats  become  sources  of  Pn^rin j^  ,,c2r^,?tv°"   '^   .?^    ^^   burning,  established  cooperage  firms. 

rn".heTn""?  °'/^  ^"  V*L"  "  ''''''"''''  tamers' befo^fe    IghtmJVem  wT.l  afd'  com!  -«''°«'-  -  «^—  --"cioes 

can^'^p;;i'u"te°/on7s"/nrtr^4'"^  ^°""'"^"  ''""'-           ^  f^^^lus  pesticides  should  be  kept  in  the 

U.lZ'uTr.TZTy  pSrcoTtlir ;  --= "gar  ^uTnTnrcSt  IZ  ;u^-  ttefcL^rS^  r.  ^sr?.^  ifTu^Sui 

and^nv  surnl7,  n«^t.riH«  1.     h.          h     3  thorltles  before  burning  containers.,  pesticides  cannot  be  given  to  a  responsible 

safelvandnrnneriv^                               '^      "*  Non-Combustible  C^tainers:   Where  eco-  Person  in  need  of  such  material,  they  should 

y          p  uperiy.  nomlcal  sources  of  fuel  are  available,  metal  ^^  poured  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and 

GOOD  STORAGE  PLACE  NECESSARY  and  glass  containers  can  also  be  decontam-  covered  with  dirt  to  a  depth  of  at  least  18 

Keep  pesticides  and  pesticide  containers  in  'nated  by  burning.  After  removing  lid.s,  use  Inches.     Observe     all     precautions     recom- 

a  separate- building   or   room   or  in  an  en-  a  sharpened  pickax  to  chop  holes  In  the  top.  "tended    for   private   disposal   sites.   Do   not 

cl'  sure.  Use  this  storage  area  exclusively  for  bottom,  and  sides  of  metal  containers.  Build  take  surplus  pesticides  to  a  public  dump  or 

pesticides    and   empty'  pesticide   containers.  *  ^^*P  °^  scrap  wood,  dry  brush,  old  auto-  Incinerator.  Leftover  spray  mixture  should  be 

Buildings   or   rooms    used    for    this   purpose  "mobile  tires,  or  anything  else  that  will  make  Poured   into  a  pit  dug  in  sandy  soil. 

should  be  dry.  ventilated,  and  under  lock  and  *  ^°t  ^^^   Then  place  containers  on  the  pile  ^^^  Pesticides  Safely— Read   the  Label. 

key.  Outside  storage  areas  should  be  fenced  and  start  the  fire.  Caution:  If  pesticides  are  handled  or  ap- 

in   to  protect  children  and  animals  and  to  ^®*t  containers  until  they  are  red  hot  and  P"^'*  improperly,  or  if  unused  parts  are  dls- 

dlscourage  pilferage.  ho\A    them    at    that    temperature    (800°    to  P'^^  o^  Improperly,  they  may  be  injurious 

(Caution:  Do  not  store  weedkillers,  herbl-  '^*^°  ^  *  ^°'"  '*''  '^^^  ^  minutes.  to     humans,     domestic     animals,     desirable 

cldes  or  defoliants  In  the  same  room  with  in-  ^°"   ^^^  construct  your  own   incinerator  Plants,  pollinating  insecu,  fish  or  other  wlld- 

secticldes.   Volatile  materials  such   as   2  4-D  ^°^  burning  small  containers  from  a  55-gaI-  ^'^^'   ^^^    ^^y  contaminate   water  supplies. 

and   its   derivatives   can   contaminate  other  '°"  d'""'"-  Remove  one  end  from  the  drum  ^^^  pesticides  only  when  needed  and  handle 

pesticides.  Chlorate  salts  can  create  a  fire  or  ^^^  punch  holes  In  the  sides,  leaving  room  ^"^"^  '^'th  care.  Follow  the  directions  and 

explosion  hazard.)  ''t  the  bottom  of  the  drum  to  hold  the  fuel.  .     '^  ■'*"  precautions  on  the  container  labels. 

Remove    only    the    amount    of    pesticides  ^^^'  °"  °^  "^^   crankcase  oil  will  provide  ^_^^^^^_^^ 

needed  for  one  days  operation  and  be  sure  complete   combustion   yet  Is  safe  to   use   If 

to  return  empty  containers— and  any  unused  '^''"dled  carefully.  THE  STRUCTURAL  REVOLUTION 

pesticide— to  the  storage  area  at  the  end  of  But  do  not  bum  weedkiller  containers  ^^  AGRICULTURE 

each  day.  Do  ^ot  burn  containers  which  have  held  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President   when 

DISPOSING  or  PESTICIDE  CONTAINERS  Weedkillers  such  as  2.4-D  and  its  derlvates.  Secretary    of    Agriculture    Clifford     M 

Disposal   methods   and   necessary   precau-  ^^^"  *^^««  herbicides  volatilize,  the  result-  Hardin   held    his    'grass   roots"   confer 

tlons  Will  depend  upon  the  type  of  container  '°8  ^^P"'!  ^^^  ''^'"*8«  "^^rby  plants,  crops,  ence  with  farm  Deo D[e  at  nnnnlr.    wihr 

and    facilities    available.    Regardless    of    the  ^^'^  shrubbery.  Also,  herbicides  or  defoliants  ^n  L!.  ,  ,0   k^^^^     2           Lincoln.  Nebr.. 

disposal  plan  you  follow,  however    you  can  containing    chlorates    may    explode     when  O"  f^P"' 1-2  he  heard  an  impressive  short 

lessen  the  amount  of  hazard  by:  heated.  statement  by  Mrs.  (jordon  McKeown,  of 

Draining  any  pesticide  remaining  in  the  ^'spose  of  these  containers  In  this  manner :  Bushnell,  S.  Dak.,  a  director  of  the  Na- 

container  Into  a  pit  dug  In  sandy  soil.  Break  glass  containers  and  chop  holes  In  tional   Catholic   Rural   Life   Conference. 

Rinsing  glass  and  smaller  metal  contain-  ^^*  ^°P'  'bottom,  and  sides  of  metal  contain-  Mrs.   McKeown   challenged   the   deslra- 

ers  several  times  with  the  diluent  being  used  ^"   ^°  }^^l   cannot    be    re-used    or   collect  bility    of    the    revolution    occurrlne    in 

and  including  the  rinse  in  your  spray.  11^^  sharpened  pickax   Is  best  for  this  American    agriculture,    and    questioned 

tim^^rJh"fn'rontrerraTnXrg"us:r"  ,4^1!  ^-^'^"'^  ^°"—  ^  ^  ^^^^^  a^iow'^Se'irolacement^o?  r"""f""^,>° 

Keeping  all  empty  containers  in  a  secure  °i  ^«  '"'^^^^  ^"^  ^  ^«^^  ^'«P°s«'  ^'te  or  take  f"?L  n!r^l '^f         ^    V°^  farm  families 

storage  area  until  they  can  be  dU^sed  of  ^^!^  "^.^  ^"™P  **^"^  ^^^^  *'"  ^^  covered  '"  ^he  nanie  of  production  efficiency, 

safely                                                j~       ui  ^jth  soli.  Mrs.  McKeown  followed  her  brief  oral 

Large  metal  drums  can  be  disposed  of  most  .k^'"^'?£  P^<^^^^^^:  If  burning  Is  not  pos-  presentation    at    Lincoln    with    a    docu- 

safely  and  easily  by  returning  them  to  the  V    f'  ^  *''°r.°"8?  rinsing  procedure  will  eilm-  mented  study,  which  she  has  now  sub- 

supplier  or  selling  them  to  a  cooperage  firm  i"       h™  «       °f      J^   Pesticide    residue   and  mltted  to  Secretary  Hardin 

equipped  to  handle  toxic  materials.  Pesticide  "!f^iju„.*'"*   '^   *^^    recommended   rinsing  Mrs.      McKeown      questions      policies 

P     «"« aisposai  sues.  ^,,0^  ^^^^^  ^^^  detergent  to  remain  In  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^   already   been   moved    off   the 
Publu:  dump  or  incinerator  container  for  15  minutes  with  Intermittent  ^^^^-  Some  beheve  that  another  2  mil- 
Notify  the  operator  of  the  dump  or  In-  agitation.  Pour  rinse  solution  Into  a  pit  dug  Hon  will  be  displaced,  leaving  a  million 
clnerator  of  the  nature  of  the  material  so  '°  ^°**y  ^o"-  or  less  farm  units  in  a  Nation  which  once 
that  he  will  be  able  to  take  any  necessary  '  R«-rlnse  container  for  another  15  min-  had  6.8  million 

precautions.  Before  leaving  the  disposal  site,  "*f  ^***  **'«.  s*™^  amount   of  water  and          The   study   is   somewhat   loneer   thnn 

remove  lids  and  bungs,  break  elass%ontaln-  ^^^t^fBent.  Again  pour  rinse  solution  into  the  Horiimpnt.:    norr„;iu,    o!,^  longer   than 

ers  With  a  sharpened  pickax    Br^Ik^ng  and  fi*'   ''^^^^   container   and    let   It   drain    for  r  ' "Tn    J^.tT^.i  ^    ^P^^^^f    »"    ^he 

Duncturlne  contxinpr«  ^  II  ^oir»  .!  I       WW  ,  15  minutes  Into  the  pit.  RECORD,  but  It  deals  with  such  an    m- 

tZT^:ZV^::Lpl^s:nl\n^^^  '■  ^^^^^    ^^^^    thoroughly    with    Clean  P^^^ant    national    policy    problem,    and 

them  from  the  dump  and  attempTo.^^vert  T   „"'  ^^""°f;  ^itf^ough  they  may  appear  contau^s  so  much   information   on   that 

them   to  other   u«,s    ContLnTrs  should   .^  ainLT^  m''^/^  "^T"''"^-  "^"^  '^°"-  ^u°^\l"l-    ^^^*    ^    ^^^    ^^'"""g^y    ^^at    it 

burled  at  public  dumpe  oV^nLn,^^''°^  ^^  !"f  ^"^  '*°''"»' ''"'"''"  ''^°"^'^  ^^  ™^^e  available  to  agricultural 

^                ^  °r  animal  food  or  water f  policymakers-including    all    of    us    In 
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Congress  who  will  be  voting  on  farm  bills 
this  year  and  for  many  years  to  come.  I 
consequently  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  McKeown 's  paper  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Structural  Revolution  in  Agricul- 
ture: A  Challenge  to  Production  Eco- 
nomics Policymaking;  Recommendations 
FOR  Effective  Reform 

(Study  prepared  by  Mrs.  Gordon  McKeown, 
Bushnell,  S  Dak.)' 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Hardin,  your  staff,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  In 
providing  this  public  forum  which  has  been 
a  true  forum,  open  to  all  for  free  and  frank 
discussion.  By  now  you  must  be  weary.  For 
us,  too,  this  has  been  a  long  Journey. 

My  name  is  Mrs.  Gordon  McKeown,  farm 
wife  from  South  Dakota,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference. 

understanding  a  revolution 

The  Issue  with  which  we  should  concern 
ourselves  here  today  Is  the  revolution  of  a 
socio-economic  structure — the  "family  farm." 
This  revolution  Is  scarcely  visible  on  the 
American  scene.  It  Is  a  very  quiet  revolution, 
but  it  Is  a  structural  revolution. 

Dr.  Tom  Stout,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Ohio  State  University,  said  It  well : 

"I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  revo- 
lutionary change  in  agriculture.  I  mean  revo- 
lutionary in  the  literal  sense  that  revolutions 
leave  earlier  forms  unrecognizable  and  cause 
persistence  In  customary  patterns  of  thought 
and  action  to  be  untenable." ' 

Two  points  In  my  remarks  must  be  Inserted 
here.  Point  one:  My  challenges  to  the  power 
of  production  economics  research  in  agricul- 
tural policy  making  and  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  effective  reform  follow  the  guide- 
lines of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference's  pxjllcy  statement.  Toward  a 
Sound  Family  Farm  Policy,  adopted  at  their 
national  convention  in  Manhattan.  Kansas, 
1966.' 

Point  two:  My  sticks  are  directed  to  the 
social  scientists,  particularly  economists  who 
Insist  that  "they  wear  several  hats",  but 
in  reality  wear  only  the  hat  of  the  techni- 
cian. My  carrots  go  to  the  many,  many  won- 
derful economists  who  have  tried  to  educate, 
to  Inform  me  In  the  labyrinths  of  modern 
knowledge.  Their  patience  has  been  incredi- 
ble. So  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
challenges  are  not  a  blanket  indictment  of 
social  scientists  per  se.  but  only  an  insistence 
that  our  educators  begin  to  assume  a  proper 
role  In  their  various  disciplines  of  learning. 

Let  us  face  the  real  questions — the  "gut" 
Issues  in  the  revolution.  You  educators  and 
we  farmers  share  more  problems  and  have 
more  In  common  than  either  of  us  know  or 
would  care  to  admit.  We  are  both  splintered, 
fragmented.  Really  we  are  both  in  a  sorry 
state.  Neither  of  us  has  done  our  home- 
work. Both  the  legitimacy  of  the  discipline 
of  economics  and  the  family's  right  to  the 
ownership  of  productive  property,  the  land, 
are  being  challenged. 

On  what  grounds? 

In  the  case  of  economics.  Kenneth  Bould- 
ing,  who  I  think  we  would  agree  Is  an  econo- 
mist's economist,  presented  penetrating  in- 
sights in  his  paper.  The  Legitimacy  of  Eco- 
nomics. I  recommend  that  you  all  run,  not 
walk,  to  read  the  entire  paper.  The  following 
are  Just  scatterings;  I  have  tried  very  hard 
not  to  present  them  out  of  context: 

Page  11:  "Economists  have  always  prided 
themselves  on  being  the  defenders  of  the 
long  run  and  have  criticized  politicians  and 
political  processes  for  throwing  up  short 
solutions.  .  .  .  Economists  themselves,  how- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ever  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  their  long 
run  propositions  are  very  hard  to  test,  and 
Indeed  most  of  them  are  untested." 

Page  12:  "This  Is  particularly  true  of  prop- 
ositions relating  to  economic  development 
and  long  run  change.  Economics  starts  with 
an  equilibrium  system  which  assumes  cer- 
tain technological  coefficients  to  be  constant. 
...  An  Institution  which  does  not  rely  on 
sacrifice,  mystery,  ritual,  age  or  even  pri- 
marily on  alliances  with  other  legitimacies, 
can  only  derive  legitimacy  ultimately  from 
Its  positive  payoffs,  (economic  profit-dollar 
payoff — my  comment)" 

Page  13:  "We  learn,  however,  not  by  suc- 
cess but  by  failure  and  the  very  success  of 
economics  as  a  profession  may  present  It  with 
hidden  dangers.  ...  If  the  training  of  the 
economist  leads  to  his  neglecting  certain  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  world  around  him, 
once  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  advice,  and 
to  have  this  advice  taken,  disasters  might 
easily  ensue."  (Italic  mine.) 

Page  14 :  "When  one  Is  giving  advice,  there- 
fore, about  a  system  which  Involves  the  total 
society,  It  Is  extremely  dangerous  to  be  over- 
trained In  a  certain  abstract  element  of  the 
total  process.  If  we  run  into  enough  of  this, 
we  may  find  Indeed  a  wide-spread  reaction 
against  economics  and  a  withdrawal  of  legi- 
timacy from  It.  It  Is  my  own  view  frankly,  at 
this  point,  that  we  must  move  towards  a 
more  integrated  and  perhaps  even  a  rear- 
ranged social  science,  that  the  existing  de- 
partmental and  disciplinary  lines  often  mask 
real  problems  and  that  economics  may  even 
have  to  lose  its  life  in  order  to  save  it." 
(Italic  mine.) 

Page  15:  "Certainly.  If  economists  main- 
tain the  haughty  and  superior  attitude 
which  many  of  them  have  towards  the  other 
social  scientists,  they  may  be  heading  for 
some  rude  shocks."  * 

Dr.  Stout,  in  the  paper  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously. In  discussing  requested  new  public  at- 
titudes asked: 

"Namely,  what  Is  the  role  of  the  agricul- 
tural college,  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  the  agricultural  extension  service, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — If  the  agri- 
culture it  serves  wishes  to  be  known  as  a  big 
boy;  Independent,  capable,  self-reliant?  It  Is 
not  satisfactory  to  say  that  the  same  old 
demands  for  Information  will  remain.  TTsat 
may  be.  But  the  same  old  excuse  for  provid- 
ing it  will  not  remain.  It  Is  probably  not  un- 
reasonable to  speculate  that  perhaps  the 
modal  group  of  agricultural  economists  In 
domestic  public  service  has  already  been 
trained."  = 

There  are  many  other  fine  minds  In  the 
discipline  of  economics  pondering  these 
questions.  There's  only  one  trouble.  They  are 
talking  to  each  other  In  their  cool  white 
ivory  towers.  They  say  marvelous  things  to 
each  other,  but  they  don't  say  them  to  the 
very  people  they  are  supposed  to  be  educat- 
ing— farmers.  In  the  above  quotation,  Dr 
Stout  was  speaking  to  a  distinguished  group 
of  big  businessmen,  corporate  luminaries  of 
John  Deere.  W.  R.  Grace  and  others.  If 
farmers  were  present  at  this  Farm  Founda- 
tion-sponsored meeting.  It  was  not  noted. 

The  old  "Eyes  of  the  Fanner"  routine  with 
information  trickling  down  from  the  top 
through  Extension  specialists  Is  dead.  It 
should  be  buried.  Thousands  and  more  farm- 
ers are  saying  "Extension  Is  Irrelevant  to  us. 
They  don't  know  our  needs.  They  don't  even 
know  our  questions  let  alone  answers  to 
them." 

Gentlemen,  farmers  should  not  expect 
whatever  economists  solve  their  problems; 
we  do  have  a  legitimate  right  to  honest  an- 
swers to  honest  questions. 

What  are  farmers  still  receiving  from  their 
educators?  You  know  as  well  as  we.  The  same 
old  wearlscane  Inventory  Is  hauled  out.  a 
change  here  and  there,  but  the  speakers,  and 
the  bulletins  and  the  public  service  program- 
ming on  TV  and  radio  and  the  field  day  pro- 
gram directors  and  the  dozens  of  farm-ori- 


ented periodicals  dance  merrily  "round  the 
mulberry  bush  chanting  their  litany  of  tech- 
nological efficiency. 

We  have  six  month  forecasts  for  what- 
ever you  want,  soybeans  or  hogs;  inventory 
statistics  palmed  off  as  available  market  sup- 
plies; new  developments  in  confinement 
feeding,  including  refinements  In  deodoriz- 
ing so  we  will  remain  good  neighbors  to 
suburbia.  And  through  the  litany  we  will  all 
find  our  salvation  in  more  effective  com- 
petition with  each  other.  In  more  specializa- 
tion. In  more  acres.  In  more  and  bigger  trac- 
tors, in  more  fertilizer,  in  more  herbicides, 
and  let's  not  forget  that  good  old  manage- 
ment know-how.  But  we  farmers  know  that 
even  the  early  adaptors  find  their  position 
a  tenuous  and  tempwDrary  one  (I.e.  broiler 
producers) ,  and  we  are  really  only  busy  elim- 
inating each  other  In  an  economic  Jungle. 

And  such  prestige  we  have  in  this  produc- 
tion efficiency  bit  Dr.  Brlggs.  our  state  uni- 
versity president,  "lent  his  presence  to  a 
day-long  tour  for  farmers  to  see  current 
work  In  low-cost  long  span  fencing  .  .  . 
toured  were  the  station's  80  pastures  and 
more  than  22  miles  of  experimental  fencing 
Special  guests  were  US  Steel  Corporation 
representatives  B  A.  Klnne  and  P.  G.  Strom, 
Pittsburgh,  who  developed  a  special  fencing 
machine  displayed  at  the  field  day."' 

Could  we  farmers  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  this  performance  could  show  all  the 
signs  of  a  selling  campaign.  If  this  could  be 
so,  I  could  resent  the  fact  that  Dr.  Briggs 
had  to  demean  the  dignity  of  his  office  to 
Justify  research  support  More  pertinently  I 
could  suggest  that  Dr.  Bnggs'  valuable  time 
be  spent  on  much  more  important  problems. 
Couldn't  the  selling  of  the  corporate  tech- 
nology be  left  to  the  corporations? 

I  am  wandering  Forgive  me,  there's  a  lot  of 
territory  to  wander  over.  Let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  family 
farm's  right  to  exist  as  a  viable  socio-eco- 
nomic unit  feeding  the  nation  its  basic  foods. 
My  understanding  of  a  family  farm  is  not 
gross  production.  It  Is  not  a  captive  broiler 
producer.  It  does  not  rule  out  family  corpo- 
rations. Family  farms  must  fill  three  require- 
ments: control  decision-making  (manage- 
ment), supply  labor  (ij),  and  control  the 
capital  investment. 

The  family  on  the  land  is  being  wTltten  off 
on  grounds  of  technological  inefficiency  and 
only  on  those  grounds.  There  has  been  a  tech- 
nological revolution.  America  is  told.  The 
human  input  in  agriculture — people — too 
many  people— Ah!  That  Is  the  problem  Dr. 
Hendrick  Houthakker  Is  quite  frank.  Dr. 
Houthakker  gets  right  to  the  point  with  the 
use  of  the  word  "superfluous".  His  study  Is 
typical  of  specialists  concerned  primarily 
with  economic  growth.  He  considers  the  farm 
sector  not  a  particularly  important  one  in 
the  American  economy.  The  farm  problem 
he  considers  primarily  a  problem  of  economic 
growth.  He  suggests  if  economic  growth 
requires  a  movement  of  labor  out  of 
agriculture,  then  In  a  free  economy,  this 
can  be  achieved  only  If  per  capita  farm 
income  Is  low  relative  to  p>er  capita  nonfarm 
income.  He  says  inefficient  farmers  should  be 
help>ed  to  get  out  of  farming,  considers  price 
supports  wasteful,  and  recommends  a  pro- 
gram of  diminishing  supports  until  such  time 
as  those  who  are  left  can  compete  in  a  free 
market.  His  contribution  to  future  policy  is 
to  have  some  sort  of  government  corpora- 
tion to  maintain  price  stability  in  grains  by 
"hedging  futures."  Useful  perhaps  is  the 
following  direct  quotation  from  Dr.  Houth- 
akker's  study: 

'Since  all  farm  legislation  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  on  agriculture.  It 
is  difficult  Indeed  to  get  economically  ra- 
tional farm  legislation  enacted.  The  narrow 
outlook  of  the  leadership  of  these  commit- 
tees may  be  Illustrated  from  an  incident  that 
took  place  after  the  defeat  of  the  adminis- 
tration's farm  bill  In  June  1962.  The  Com- 
mittee for  B^onomic  Development,  and  orga- 
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nlzatlon  of  pubhc-splrtted  businessmen, 
choae  this  moment  to  publish  a  report  en- 
titled "An  Adaptive  i*rogram  for  Agricul- 
ture." This  report  contained  a  good  analysis 
of  tha  farm  problem,  with  emphasis  on  the 
ne«d  for  an  outflow  of  resources  from  the 
farm  ••ctor.  It  also  contained  varlovis  positive 
proposals,  with  one  of  which  we  shall  be  con- 
cerned later  on.  We  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
everything  the  CBD  said  to  recognize  that  Its 
dlsUngulshed  members  performed  a  service 
which  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  had 
conspicuously  failed  to  provide,  namely  to 
present  an  abjective  picture  of  the  farm 
problem.  The  CED's  timing  may  have  been 
poor,  but  Its  IntenUons  were  admirable.  Un- 
fortunately Its  only  reward  was  a  systematic 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  and  personal 
abuse." 

Dr.  Houthakker's  footnote  on  the  next 
page  Is  Illuminating: 

"In  many  respects  the  Pood  and  Fiber  re- 
port of  1967  vindicates  the  CED  report  of 
1962,  the  adverse  reaction  to  which  was  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  this  chapter."  ' 

Now  I  do  not  know  If  the  good  Dr.  Hou- 
thakker  has  read  the  particular  hearings  to 
which  he  referred.  1  did  spend  a  full  day 
reading  the  transcript,  and  photostating 
statements.  I  did  not  find  blind  abuse,  but 
I  did  flqd-challenge. 

J  caQoot  speak   to  you  In  mathematical 
formulas.  Will  this  homely  illustration  suf- 
fice? If  we  can  afford  the  cost,  we  women 
know  that  we  can  stave  off  the  ravages  of 
time,  over-maturity,  and  outright  decay  of 
the    aging    process    with    face-liftings,    and 
other  expensive  techniques  which  obviously 
I  am  not  familiar  with.  But  as  a  woman  ages, 
It  becomes  more  and  more  expensive,  more 
painfully  difficult,  and  she  finds  she'  must 
face  the  ultimate  truth,  and  If  she  Is  ration- 
al— to  accept  age  gracefully,  and  wisely.  For 
Dr.  Houthakker  to  dismiss  the  challenges  of 
those  hearings  as  abuse  Is  a  case  in  point, 
I  believe,  of  the  Irrationality  of  making  policy 
conclusions  from  the  narrow  aljstract  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  as  irrational  as  the  woman 
who  goes  from  clinic  to  clinic  in  a  belief  that 
skin,   muscles,  tissues  can  forever  generate 
growth   (youth).  Surely,  a  free  society,  and 
particularly  the  legislative  process,  must  be 
concerned   with   considerations   other   than 
economic  groicth.  A  proposal  must  be  probed. 
Inquired  Into  and  then  a  decision  is  supposed 
to  be  made  In  the  interest  of  the  pubUc  good. 
In  this  vein,  it  is  Important  to  look  back  at 
those  hearings. 

The  CED  people  represented  at  the  hear- 
ings were  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  vice  presi- 
dent and  chairman,  finance  committee.  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Policy  Committee,  CED;  Hijxold  Brenton. 
President,  Brenton  Cos..  Des  Moines,  Iowa- 
Professor  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  Department 
of  Economics.  U.  of  Chicago;  Lamar  Fleming 
former  chairman  of  board,  Anderson  &  Clay- 
ton, Houston.  Texas;  and  others,  such  as  Mr 
Alfred  C.  Neal,  president  of  CED. 

Mr.  Yntema  began  by  identifying  the  pur- 
poses and  poUcy  of  the  CED.  All  quotes  will 
be  Identified  by  page  number  and  general 
footnote  will  be  listed  at  end.  "The  Commit- 
tee consists  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  about 
200  people,  mainly  business  executives  with 
a  small  minority  of  college  and  university 
presidents.  Our  basic  purposes  are  research 
and  education  in  national  economic  policy  " 
(page  2)  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  we 
were  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  the  Ideas 
which  found  reflection  In  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  ...  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  in  the  postwar  period  advocated  active 
use  of  Government's  flscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  achieve  a  high,  stable  level  of  em- 
ployment .  .  ."  Page  3. 

Mr.  Yntema  said  the  CED's  contlniUng 
conam  was  "individual  freedom  as  the  goal" 
that  "The  key  to  the  problem  of  agriculture' 
as  we  see  it.  Is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
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the  employment  of  the  resources  now  In  agri- 
culture In  their  moet  productive  uses " 
(Page  3.) 

Mr.  Yntema  stressed  the  use  of  outstanding 
economists  from  universities  "to  Indicate  the 
nature  of  the  advice  we  sought."  He  com- 
mented "We  do  not  think  that  we  regard 
ourselves  as  experts  In  agriculture.  .  .  .  Our 
purpoee  in  doing  this  Is  an  educational  one." 
(Page  4.) 

Next  came  Mr.  Brenton.  He  assured  the 
Committee  that  the  CED's  concern  was  to 
i»ave  farmers  earn  a  coipparable  Income  with 
nonfarmers.  "The  key  is  the  free  choice  of 
well-Informed  farmers.  We  shall  re«ch  our 
objective  when  every  farmer  Is  a  farmer 
because  he  prefers  to  be  one — not  because  ho 
happened  to  be  born  on  a  farm,  and  didn't 
know  anything  else  to  do  .  .  .  (page  3.)  And 
the  Incomes  of  those  who  remain  in  agricul- 
ture have  been  helped  by  the  movement  of 
others." 

Now  let  us  turn  ahead  to  some  of  the  actual 
exchange  between  the  Chairman  and  Dr. 
Yntema.  (Harold  Cooley  was  the  committee 
chairman.) 

The  Chaikman.  How  many  times  have  any 
of  you  appeared  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  concerning  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture? 

Mr.  Stein.  Our  committee  has  not  ap- 
peared before  the  Agricultural  committees 
before.  (Page  12.) 

The  Craibman.  Was  this  statement  (CED's 
policy  statement) ,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bren- 
ton, of  which  you  did  not  even  send  us  a 
copy,  published? 

Mr.  Yntema.  We  do  not  send  copies  In  gen- 
eral unless  they  are  requested.  We  are  not  a 
lobbying  organization.  We  are  a  research 
organization. 

The  CHAffiMAN.  You  are  not  what? 
Mr.     Yntema.    We    are    not    a    lobbying 
organization. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  purpose  of 
your  existence? 

Mr.  Yntema.  To  find  the  truth. 
The  Chairman.  What  Is  the  truth? 
Mr.  Yntema.  Well,  we  hope  that  the  truth 
win  make  us  free.   (Page  13.) 

Mr.  Yntema.  I  think  that  we  have  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  We  are  not,  however,  sponsors  of 
legislation.  This  is  not  our  Job.  We  are  con- 
tributing to  education. 

I  will  submit  here  that  Mr.  Yntema's  state- 
ments, which  I  have  Italicized,  are  to  put 
It  charitably.  Inaccurate,  if  not  completely 
false.  Please  see  Note  I  In  the  Appendix  at 
the  end  of  this  paper. 
Continuing  the  hearing: 
Mr.  Yntema.  I  think  we  have  helped  to 
educate  the  professors  of  economics  who 
have  sat  with  us  and  have  talked  with  us 
about  these  problems.  I  think  we  have  made 
a  very  Important  contribution  to  policy. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  educated  the 
professors;  Is  that  what  you  said? 

Mr.  Yntema.  I  think  that  we  have  educated 
the  businessman  and  professors,  and  we  have 
educated  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Why  have  you  remained 
away  from  this  committee? 

Mr.  Yntema.  Our  policy  statements  are 
materials  that  are  used  very  widely  in  the 
schools  and  the  colleges  of  the  country  and 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  respect  that 
we  do  have  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
interested  In  this  and  are  competent  to  judge 
(Page  14)  (Underlining  mine.) 

Mr.  Cooley  asked  each  of  the  witnesses 
their  connection  with  agriculture.  Mr.  Bren- 
ton, Des  Moines  banker,  to  Mr.  Cooley's  query 
on  taking  two  million  farmers  out  of  seri- 
culture: " 

It  seemed  like  that  Is  the  number  that  Is 
In  excess. 

When  asked  why  It  seemed  like  Mr  Bren- 
ton answered: 

Well,  our  studies  and  our  advisers  felt  that 
about  one-third  of  the  farmers  should  be 
removed,  and  that  about  two-thirds  that 
remain   could   produce    the   crops   that   we 


need  .  .  .  This  process  (off  farm  migration) 
has  been  going  on,  but  it  does  not  go  on 
rapidly  enough,  because  they  do  not  know 
where  to  go.  .  .  ,  Those  that  live  within 
driving  range  of  Des  Moines  might  seek  Jobs 
In  Industry  there.  There  are  little  businesses 
stEU^lng  up  In  towns  all  over  the  State.  So 
the  farmers  as  they  leave,  if  that  opportunity 
arises,  they  move  and  take  Jobs  in  those  little 
businesses  that  are  established. 

To  Mr.  Cooley's  statement  that  there  were 
already  4,500.000  people  walking  the  streets 
unemployed,  Mr.  Brenton "s  answer  was: 

"This  process  of  migration  Is  going  on. 
And  it  will  eventually,  if  it  continues,  solve 
itself,  but  It  would  take  too  long.  The  proc- 
ess can  be  stepped  up."  (Italics  mine  ) 

"Too  many  farmers  do  not  have  enough 
work  to  do  on  the  farm   I  mean  that  there 
are  too  many  people  that  are  working  only 
a  portion  of  their  time.  They  are  unemployed 
...  We  do  not  propose  to  take  him   (the 
farmer)  off  the  farm.  We  propose  to  make  It 
possible   for   him   to   move   if   he   wants   to 
move."  (Page  15.) 
Dr.  Schultz  then  entered  the  fray. 
"Let  me  Identify  myself.  You  make  quite 
a  bit  of  whether  one  has  or  has  not  had  ex- 
perience In  agriculture.  Bear  with  me.  I  grew 
up  in  South  Dakota  on  a  farm  ...  I  was  on 
a  540-acre  farm.  We  then  full-time  employed 
Ave  brothers  and  my  dad.  That  farm  today 
is  operated  by  my  youngest  brother  with  the 
equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  persons  .  .  . 
and  produces  50  percent  more  than  we  were 
able  to  produce   when   I  was  a  kid  ...  I 
never  had   a  day  of  high   school   .   .   .   had 
to  pitch  In  on  the  farm  .  .  .  My  wife  and 
I  bought  a  farm  south  of  Ames  when  on  the 
faculty,  and  we  remained  In  that  connection 
close  to  agriculture.  Therefore,  I  plead  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  I  know  a 
great  deal   about  agriculture,  having  spent 
my  whole  professional  life  concentrating  on 
It  and  other  problems  .  .  .  the  CBD  proposals 
aim    to    make    It    easier    for   these    people 
(2,000.000    farmers)    to    get    Into    the    non- 
farm  labor  force." 

Mr.  Brenton.  We  propose  under  certain 
conditions  which  would  be  carefully  estab- 
lished to  help  them  in  moving,  to  loan  them 
money  for  moving.  (Page  17.) 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  repeal  all 
price  supports,  and  give  the  farmer  freedom. 
Would  you  go  a  step  further  and  abolish  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  extension  services, 
and  all  of  those  agencies? 

Mr.  Brenton.  Oh,  no.  Those  are  very  im- 
portant. We  want  them. 
The  Chairman.  Why? 
Mr.  Brenton.  They  continue  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  farms.  That  is  what  we 
wish  to  see.  ( Italic  mine. ) 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  of  America 
have  mastered  the  techniques  of  profluctloa 
and  they  have  been  penalized. 

Mr.  Brenton.  I  do  not  understand  your 
question,  Mr.  Chairman.  .  .  .  Farmers  will  in- 
crease their  productivity  greatly  in  the  fu- 
ture .  farmers,  because  they  cannot  obtain 
sufficiently  large  farms,  are  only  working  a 
portion  of  their  time.  They  do  not  know 
where  to  get  a  Job  to  work  the  rest  of  their 
time  .  .  .  Farmers  icant  to  work  more  time 
(Page  19.) 

Then  followed  what  apparently  must  have 
been  quite  a  spirited  exchange  between  Mr 
Cooley  and  Mr.  Yntema.  Mr.  Cooley  said  Ford 
Motor  Company  could  sell  more  cars  if  it 
produced  more  and  reduced  prices.  He  Im- 
plied that  Ford  should  then  practice  full 
production  If  that  was  what  the  CED  recom- 
mended for  agriculture.  He  suggested  the 
car  Industry  administered  prices.  Mr.  Yntema 
admitted  that  the  Ford  Company  controlled 
production  and  that  "Some  farmers  do  con- 
trol their  production.  They  go  to  work  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  That  Is  one  way  of  con- 
trolling their  production." 

A  Committee  member,  Mr.  Lester  Johnson 
of  Wisconsin  then  asked  Mr.  Yntema  "The 
Ford  Motor  Co.  does  not  cut  the  price  and 
make  the  sacrifice;  is  that  not  right?" 
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Mr.  Yntema's  answer  was  "I  did  not  get 
that,  I'm  sorry — I  did  not  get  the  first  point." 
To  Mr  Johnson's  suggestion  that  local  deal- 
ers took  the  cut  from  list  price  Mr. 
Yntema  countered  "The  local  dealers  are  do- 
ing pretty  well."  (Page  24.) 

To  Mr.  Yntema's  statement  that  Soil  Bank- 
ing was  an  Integral  part  of  the  CED  recom- 
mendations for  the  transition  period.  Mr. 
W.  R  Poage.  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee 
remarked:  "I  am  not  trying  to  find  fault 
with  that,  but  I  do  find  fault  with  any  dog- 
matic statement  that  we  should  not  believe 
in  any  subsidy — that  we  should  not  believe 
in  any  controls — because  you  do  not  have 
much  Government  without  controls  or  with- 
out subsidies."  (Page  26.) 

The  above  statements  are  not  out  of  con- 
t'>xt.  One  wishes  they  could  have  shown 
quick  brilliance  on  the  part  of  the  CED 
Fpokesmen.  Below  are  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  other  "abusive"  statements.  First  Mr. 
Homer  Young,  President  of  the  Consumers 
Cooperative  Assoc  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (now 
Farmland  IndUEtrles)  : 

"Farmers  had  better  get  acquainted  with 
this  program.  They  are  going  to  hear  more 
about  it.  An  organization  whose  member- 
ship is  sprinkled  with  presidents  and  l>oard 
chairmen  of  big  national  corporations  car- 
ries weight.  ...  I  happen  not  to  like  the 
Idea  of  businessmen  trying  to  grab  the  spot- 
light in  the  search  of  solutions  to  farm  prob- 
lems. But  buslnessemen  have  done  it  in  this 
case,  and.  unless  farmers  can  find  some  way 
to  offset  it,  the  voice  of  business  is  going  to 
Influence  public  opinion  and  congressional 
opinion.  The  result  could  be  disastrous  for 
farmers. 

"The  CED  calls  Its  plan  "An  Adaptive  Pro- 
gram for  Agriculture."  The  whole  thing  is 
presented  in  a  handsome  brochure — a  copy 
of  wlilch  probably  went  to  the  desk  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  However  since  writing 
this  I  find  it  didn't.  ...  In  runlnng 
through  the  CED  report,  one  observes  the 
frequent  reference  to  the  'excess  of  re- 
sources' in  agriculture.  I  think  I  know  why 
the  word  'resources'  is  used.  The  writers 
Just  don't  like  to  admit  that  in  talking  about 
agricultural  'resources'  they  are  talking 
about  people — real  people.  ...  I  do  not 
question  the  good  intentions  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  CED.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
many  men  In  Industry  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  agriculture  as  a  source  of  raw  materials 
and  to  forget  all  other  aspects  of  the  agri- 
cultural way  of  life.  The  CED  report  Is 
heavy  on  charts  and  graphs  and  light  on  its 
explanation  of  what  these  mean  In  terms  of 
nesh-and-blood  people. 

"Of  all  the  200  men  who  make  up  the 
trustee  list  of  CED,  not  a  single  one  speaks 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  working  resident 
farmer.  .  .  .  from  the  standpoint  even  of  a 
sociologist  ...  In  contrast  to  Industry's 
bitterly  defended  right  to  keep  prices  above 
cost  of  production,  the  CED  proposal  Is  that 
farm  prices  be  allowed  to  drop  to  the  point 
of  ruin.  .  .  .  This  is  a  plan  to  take  the  plan- 
ning out  of  agriculture,  by  means  of  na- 
tional planning.  And  farmers  have  had  no 
part  in  the  planning.  What  inconsist- 
ency. ...  If  the  formula  Is  good  for  agri- 
culture, why  Is  It  not  good  for  the  steel  In- 
dustry. .  .  .  Steel  plants  are  operating  at 
.".bout  50  {jercent  of  capacity  .  .  .  these  men 
talk  about  a  'free  market'  for  agriculture. 
But  many  of  them  have  succeeded  in  busi- 
nesses that  do  not  operate  in  a  free  market 
in  the  pure  sense  of  that  term."  (Pp.  275- 
276.) 

"There  Is  a  point  at  which  reduction  In 
the  number  of  farms  would  bring  powerful 
corporate  ownership  of  farm  production  into 
the  picture.  There  are  already  signs  of 
that.  ...  In  the  end,  a  concentration  of 
ownership  of  farmlands  in  a  few  hands  could 
create  a  whole  new  set  of  problems,  greater 
In  their  scope  than  any  we  have  now.  .  .  . 
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The  farm  surplus  situation  hae  been  mag- 
nified beyond  Its  proper  proportions.  .  .  .  We 
have  about  an  8-percent  excess  capacity  in 
agriculture.  How  many  industries  have  less? 

"Exceee  stockpiling  of  certain  industrial 
products  by  our  Government  is  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge,  but  it  hae  failed  to  be- 
come a  matter  of  public  concern  In  the  way 
that  any  irregularity  in  agriculture  does. 
Does  the  difference  mean  that  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  Industry  can  do  no  wrong  and 
agriculture  must  be  watched  at  every  turn? 

"We  need  a  better  definition  of  Just  what 
surpluses  are  .  .  .  Certainly  the  entire  popu- 
lation should  share  some  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  safe  margin  of  food  as  well  as  mili- 
tary supplies.  Food  storage  is  not  always 
surplus.  .  .  .  the  fact  that  farmers  themselves 
are  not  getting  together  on  basic  national 
policy  opens  the  way  of  course,  for  nonfarm 
groups  to  start  sjveaklng  up.  .  .  .  What  farm- 
ers need  in  times  such  as  these  is  a  unified 
voice.  They  need  a  "CED"  of  their  own,  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  let  the  world  know 
that  those  who  speak  for  business  and  in- 
dustry do  not  put  the  intereets  of  the  farmer 
ahead  of  their  own." 

On  page  279,  Mr.  Albert  Quie,  Committee 
member  from  Minnesota  Inserted  an  interest- 
ing item.  He  discussed  his  trying  to  get  a  new 
Commission  on  Country  Life  established  In 
the  86th  Cong:ress,  but  "it  didn't  get  any- 
place." He  compared  his  effort  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Country  Life  under  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1908.  "They  had  the 
tame  difficulty  then.  They  had  to  get  the 
Chamber  of  CJommerce  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
print  the  report.  The  Congress  would  not 
print  it. 

On  pages  303-305  It  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman's  turn: 

"The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment's 5-year  plan  to  end  farm  programs 
threatens  to  alter  the  basic  character  of 
American  agriculture.  .  .  .  We  have  already 
illustrations  of  how  vertical  integration  and 
contract  farming  take  away  from  the  fanner 
some  or  all  of  his  managerial  lndep>endence — 
even,  in  some  instances,  relegating  him  to 
little  more  than  a  piecework  laborer's 
role.  .  .  .  The  real  threat  to  the  Independent 
family  farm  is  not.  In  most  cases,  the  giant 
factory-scale,  corporation-owned  farm  em- 
ploying labor  In  large  crews.  Rather,  It  Is 
through  the  impoeltion  of  a  p>attern  of  con- 
trols by  centralized  private  authority  over 
the  existing  family-farming  pattern.  ...  It 
Is  a  pattern,  the  outlines  of  which  are  al- 
ready clear,  by  which  the  farmer  might  re- 
main on  the  farm,  but  would  take  orders 
from  large  business  enterprise.  .  .  .  Thus, 
"lalssez  falre"  could  result  in  agriculture  as 
It  has  in  other  areas.  In  the  development  of 
a  system  of  pricing  as  well  as  production  that 
would  be  administered  by  a  powerful  few." 

When  Secretary  Freeman  finished  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Cooley  thanked  him: 

"I  do  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for 
your  statement.  I  think  that  this  Is  a  dev- 
astating answer  to  the  CED  proposal.  .  .  . 
The  CED  report  has  been  given  wide  publica- 
tion by  the  press,  with  very  little  attention 
given  to  opposition  to  it." 

One  of  the  moet  interesting  presentations 
was  made  by  F.  H.  Heidelberg,  executive  Vice 
I*resldent.  N.  C.  Cotton  Promotion  Associa- 
tion, beginning  on  page  187: 

"It  should  cause  grave  concern  in  this 
committee  that  the  CED  prop>06al  In  effect 
would  move  our  Nation  In  the  direction  of 
monopolistic  control  of  land  and  its  re- 
sources .  .  .  and,  this  is  being  done  while 
high-level  leaders  of  our  Nation  are  urging 
neighboring  nations  to  move  In  the  opposite 
direction  to  avoid  internal  social  upheaval. 

"A  review  of  the  eminent  ACADEMICIANS 
WHO  MADE  UP  THE  RESEARCH  ADVISORY 
BOARD  TO  THE  CED  IN  DRAFTING  THE 
ADAPTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  AGRICULTURE 
LEAVES  ONE  WITH  THE  LONQINO  TO 
SOME  DAY  SEE  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURE   DRAFTED    BY    ACADEMICIANS 


EQUALLY  AS  EMINENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OP 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
AND  EACH  WITH  A  GOOD  GRASP  OP  HIS- 
TORY "  (Caps,  mine.) 

Even  more  interesting  was  Mr.  Heidelberg's 
Insertion  in  the  record  the  fact  that  'January 
1,  1962,  Governor  Brown  of  California  signed 
a  contract  for  his  State  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  construction  of  M33  million 
San  Luis  water  project,  a  102-mlle  canal  to 
be  built  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion." He  went  on  to  state  that  California 
got  quite  a  bargain  in  water  resources  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense,  that  the  old  Cotton 
Belt  area  stretching  from  south  central  Texas 
to  North  Carolina  had  no  such  comparable 
help  In  Its  movement  toward  efficient  cotton 
production. 

He  also  inserted  a  paper  by  G.  S.  Tolley, 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  Economics  of  North 
Carolina  State  showing  how  land  use  adjust- 
ment, with  spending  of  huge  sums  of  tax 
money  influences  regional  transfers  of  pro- 
duction. On  pages  173-176  is  a  listing  of  cot- 
ton processing  facilities  subsidized  in  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  West  Texas 
in  1951  and  1952  .  .  .  "The  Korean  war  scare 
provided  the  arguments  for  the  revival  of  fast 
tax  amortization  of  Industrial  facilities,  in- 
cluding those  for  cotton.  This  money  was  a 
sizable  windfall  of  resources  for  cotton's  agri- 
culture In  the  general  area  which  the  CED 
singles  out  as  having  exceptional  advantages 
for  the  production  of  cotton  at  their  recom- 
mended adjustment  price  of  22  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  because  to  a  large  degree  these 
tax-amortized  facilities  were  built  by  pro- 
ducers of  cotton.  .  .  .  One  thing,  is  for  sure. 
If  the  same  competitive  inequalities  existed 
as  a  result  of  public  p>olicy  in  car  making, 
papermaklng,  or  any  other  Industrial  field 
represented  on  the  CEHD,  the  protestations 
would  be  heard  from  Tucumcarl  to  the  Tom- 
blgbee.  They  would  reverberate  loudly  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  too."  .  .  . 

James  B.  Dyess,  Executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
on  page  215: 

"Under  this  plan,  much  of  the  Plains  area 
would  revert  from  a  productive  agricultural 
araa,  using  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
farm  machinery,  chemicals,  fertilizers,  fuel, 
and  so  forth,  every  year,  to  a  region  of  tre- 
mendous cattle  ranches  using  relatively  lit- 
tle of  the  production  of  our  great  industrial 
centers  .  .  ."  « 

Finally,  two  additional  comments:  First 
the  hearings  contained  a  lot  of  testimony 
from  State  Vocational  Education  heads  ac- 
cusing the  CED  of  distorting  the  funding  of 
vocational  training  and  also  accusing  them 
still  funding  vo-ag  education — but  in  re- 
ality training  people  for  industry. 

It  Is  also  in  order  to  comment  that  al- 
though every  major  farm  organization,  and 
most  of  the  Commodity  groups  presented 
testimony  before  the  committee,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  presented  no 
testimony  before  Committee  either  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  suggested  program  of 
the  CED. 

Enough  of  the  actual  testimony  of  the 
CED  hearings,  but  I  feel  that  knowing  what 
happened  Is  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  our  agricultural  revolution. 

While  Dr.  Houthakker's  study  for  the  ABI 
was  not  as  widely  publicized  as  those  of  the 
CED  and  the  National  Commission  on  Pood 
and  Fiber,  his  main  approach,  that  of  sur- 
plus human  resources,  economic  growth, 
technical  efficiency,  was  practically  identical 
to  other  high-prestige  findings.  Like  the 
CED  and  the  makeup  of  the  NCFF.  the  per- 
sonnel was  the  business  Interests  of  the  na- 
tion as  shown  in  the  Institute's  makeup  of 
directors,  advisers,  and  personnel. 

The  above  studies  and  reports  are  admit- 
tedly done  to  influence  agricultural  policy. 
In  a  free  society  bvislness  interests  and  their 
associations  certainly  have  an  unchallenged 
right  to  do  this.  They  do  not,  however,  have 
an  unchallenged  right  to  influence  education 
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or  legislation  ualng  narrow  concepts  without 
granting  the  right  of  countervailing  groups 
In  society  to  challenge.  For  Dr.  Yntema  to 
piously  maintain  that  they  In  the  CED's 
sole  purpose  was  to  search  for  truth  was 
then  relinquishing  his  claim  to  the  role  of 
a  scientist.  He  could  not  claim  the  neutrality 
of  science  and  simultaneously  Influence  na- 
tional f)Ollcy. 

President  Rudolph  A.  Peterson  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  the  world's  largest,  urged  a  little 
more  gently  last  December  "foir  a  program 
which  will  enable  the  small  farmer  (uneco- 
nomic) ...  to  take  his  land  out  of  production 
with  dignity." » 

Oeorge  S.  Moore.  President  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  wrote  in 
the  staunch  defender  of  "free  enterprise" 
Human  Events,  that  he  considered  the  CED 
Adaptive  Program  for  Agriculture  the  only 
solution.'" 

Now  we  laymen  are  accused  of  being  sub- 
jective, and  most  of  the  time,  gentlemen,  you 
are  right,  so  by  all  means  let  us  be  rational 
and  objective. 

Economics  Is  a  discipline  directed  to  the 
efficient  production,  exchange,  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  over  the  face  of  the 
Creator's  earth.  Wouldn't  we  further  agree 
then  that  agricultural  economics  should 
then  cop&lst  of  more  than  applied  research 
tn_prodwcUon  problems.  Applied  technologi- 
cal research  Is  not  science.  It  is  technology. 
There  Is  a  big  difference  here.  Science  is  a 
search  for  truth.  The  physical  scientists,  the 
physicists,  the  chemists,  the  astronomers 
try  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature.  They 
can  rightfully  claim  they  are  not  responsible 
for  their  findings,  (the  classic  example:  Ein- 
stein— ErrMC-; — the  atom  bomb)  Now  social 
scientists  use  the  same  mathematical  meth- 
ods for  finding  truth  and  apply  them  to  peo- 
ple. Natural  scientists  recognize  the  proc- 
esses of  nature  and  adjust  to  them:  Birth — 
growth — fruit — death.  Economists  who  are 
up  tight  on  an  abstract  of  continuous  eco- 
nomic development,  have  not  realized  these 
scientific  facts  of  life  yet. 

The  Name  of  the  Game  today  is  economic 
development.  "Uneconomic"  Is  a  dirty  word. 
Things  can  be  pornographic,  vtUgar,  deadly 
to  life  and  limb,  but  never  can  they  be 
uneconomic.  To  be  uneconomic  Is  to  lose  the 
right  to  existence.  (Please  see  Note  II  In 
appendix  at  end  of  paper. ) 

Applied  production  efficiency  research  based 
on  growth  is  primarily  a  human  decision, 
not  a  third  tablet  from  Mount  Slnal.  Today, 
the  USDA  calls  It  MISSIONS.  BllUons,  perhaps 
10-15  billions  or  more  of  public  monies,  much 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  businesses  who 
win  sell  the  technology,  has  been  spent  on 
research  In  the  past  25  years.  Who  made  these 
decisions?  Farmers?  An  Invisible  hand? 

POLITICAL    POWER    IN    THE    AGRICULTUEAL 
REVOLUTION 

How  Is  research  determined? 

Our  educators  tell  us  this  research  Is  re- 
quested by  us — the  farmers.  Lets  examine  at 
least  part  of  oi^r  procedure.  On  October  21, 
1966.  "a  commltee  comp)06ed  of  leaders  In 
private  life  and  officials  of  Land-Grand  Col- 
leges and  the  0.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  formed  to  study  the  role  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Coop>eratlve  Extension  Serv- 
ice." Continuing: 

"Purpose  of  the  Joint  advisory  committee  is 
to  evaluate  Extension's  past  contributions 
and  to  project  the  future  scope  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  In  order  that  It 
can  make  a  maximum  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public."  " 

Fifteen  members  of  this  Commission  were 
either  USDA  professionals,  presidents  of  Uni- 
versities, or  directors  of  state  extension  serv- 
ices. The  members  were  designated  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges.  They,  and  Secretary 
Freeman  designated  the  following  committee 
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members  to  represent  the  general  public:  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church,  from  the 
Iowa  areeis,  a  homemaker  and  former  Dean  of 
Home  Economics,  and  an  assistant  professor 
from  New  York  University  Center  for  Human 
Relations  Studies.  The  USDA  members  were 
appointed  by  Secretary  PYeeman.  Also  In- 
cluded was  George  Mehren  USDA  research 
head. 

In  an  address  to  Experiment  Station  Direc- 
tors at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  NASULGC, 
George  Mehren,  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture clarified  the  new  role  of  research  fur- 
ther. Yes,  Dr.  Hardin,  this  paper  runs  on  and 
on  and  on :  but  we  must  study  these  develop- 
ments If  we  are  to  understand  this  revolution. 
(All  Italics  or  caps  In  following  ^quotation 
mine : ) 

"Science  has  been  turned  to  technology — 
and  technology  to  wealth  and  power.  Amer- 
icas universities  seem  to  be  the  primary 
channels  for  the  remarkable  translation  of 
the  findings  of  the  research-teaching  proc- 
esses to  developed  industrial  technology  that 
soon  is.  used  ...  a  series  of  distressing  Issues 
of  agricultural  research  and  education  seem 
to  be  afflicting  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
today;  their  relationship  to  the  vastly-differ- 
ent non-agricultural  departments  on  their 
own  campuses:  their  different  status  as  the 
farm,  forest  and  food  economy  continues 
drastically  to  shift  .  .  .  segregation  from  the 
intellectual  and  scientific  life  of  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

"It  seems  unlikely  that  the  colleges  of  ag- 
riculture, the  experiment  stations  or  the 
fabric  of  agricultural  research-teaching-ex- 
tension activities  in  the  nation  are  In  clear  or 
present  danger  of  withering  away.  Yet  It 
seems  likely  that  to  avoid  withering  away, 
change  will  be  required — and  perhaps  change 
that  In  some  respects  seem  drastic  and  even 
hostile  to  some  of  the  preconceptions  and 
values  that  have  prevailed  for  a  full  century 
...  j/  toe  are  to  prosper,  to  give  that  which 
we  can  and  must  give,  and  perhaps  even  If 
we  are  to  survive,  there  are  still  other  things 
we  must  learn  to  do  .  .  .  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  other  media  of  support  for  kinds  of 
Inquiries  that  cannot  best  be  done  by  the  In- 
stitutional procedures  that  have  served  us  so 
well  In  the  past  .  .  . 

"Now  we — the  states  and  the  USDA — do 
know  what  we  are  doing.  We  can  determine 
quantitatively  and  with  substantial  precision 
the  activities  associated  with  each  element  of 
each  mission  .  .  .  We  have  finished  broadly 
specified  projections  for  each  of  91  major 
areas  of  inquiry  both  for  1972  and  1977.  These 
projections  have  been  based  upon  quanti- 
tatively specified  criteria  of  priorities  for- 
mulated objectively  by  many  people  from 
many  agencies,  disciplines  and  operational 
interests  .  .  . 

"There  is  promise  that  we  can  develop 
standard  packages,  media  and  digital  lan- 
guage such  that  identity  or  compatibility  of 
sub-systems  may  be  gotten  with  no  severe 
constraints.  This  is  no  mere  instrument  of 
management.  It  can  in  fact  open  to  scientific 
method  a  great  variety  of  questions  which 
until  now  could  not  even  be  Identified  or 
answered.   .   .   . 

"We  are  now  working  together  to  design 
some  seventeen  systems  of  research  in  pack- 
ages that  outline  missions:  representation  of 
goals:  unanswered  but  necessary  questions 
related  to  goals;  and  allocation  of  such 
questions  among  agencies  upon  agreed  cri- 
teria. Some  missions  like  genetics,  virology, 
weather  modification,  remote  sensing — are 
promising  of  Imminent  breakthroughs. 
Others,  like  nutrition,  must  be  expanded  be- 
cause so  much  remains  to  be  done.  Still 
others  for  example  soybean  yields  or  swine 
and  dairy  industry  analyses — should  be  for- 
mulated because  urgent  practical  questions 
should  be  answered.  ...  It  is  clear  now  that 
structure  for  administration  cannot  parallel 
organization  for  missions.  It  Is  also  clear  that 
really  to  develop  meaningful  relation  of  mis- 
sion   operations    to    mission    research,    new 


forms    of    interagency.    Interdisclpline,    and 
Interstate  collaboration  must  be  found." 

May  I  ask  between  these  two  paragraphs- — 
Is  the  fallowing  Just  growth  or  Parkinson's 
Law? — let  alone  broaching  the  delicate  ques- 
tions the  self-interest  in  survival  of  those 
Involved  in  research,  or  for  whom  the  re- 
search is  being  done? — the  development  of 
nutrition — the  spinning  of  new  protein 
sources  we  presume?  Mr.  Mehren's  paper 
continues: 

"There  Is  clear  need  that  programs  for 
buildings,  facilities,  equipment  and  other 
support  activities  also  be  determined  simul- 
taneously with  those  for  research  activities 
and  within  the  same  process.  Such  programs 
sharply  constrain  that  which  can  or  should 
be  done  In  research  operations.  Accordingly, 
operating  and  construction  programs  must  be 
fully  consistent. 

"Yet  now  we  can  both  Identify  and  evalu- 
ate all  of  our  activities.  We  can  tie  our  re- 
search allocations  directly  Into  p;ogram 
evaluations  and  planning  operations,  and  for 
the  first  time  as  an  integral  part.  We  should 
soon  be  able  to  Include  construction  as  part 
of  this  fabric  .  .  .  Coordinated  activity  is  not 
merely  an  Instrument  to  enhance  efficiency  or 
research  performance.  Par  more  Important, 
It  speci/ies  sciences  as  systejns  of  inquiry  and 
not  as  separate  and  self-contained  bodies  of 
specialized  knowledge.  .  .  . 

"Personally  I  see  little  work  that  Is  totally 
devoid  of  pragmatic  purpose.  Perhaps  basic 
work  really  is  that  which  Involves  broad 
latitude  In  following  curiosity — and  if  that 
be  true,  then  the  difference  between  basic 
and  mission  work  is  so  diffused  that  differen- 
tial status  or  treatment  really  may  not  be 
meaningful. 

"We  need  no  czar,  no  high-level  brokers 
of  the  board,  no  binding  or  authoritarian 
command  structure  at  any  level  in  order  to 
do  that  which  we  need  to  do.  Any  of  these 
would  almost  surely  emasculate,  perhajjs  even 
destroy  us.  .  .  .  We  all  want  to  optimize 
mission  achievement;  to  keep  our  field  and 
our  nation  in  the  fore  of  science. 

"I  do  see  evidence  that,  given  adequate 
and  competent  staff,  we  can  get  the  coordina- 
tion and  the  efficiency  that  quite  properly 
will  be  required  of  us.  .  .  .  Personally.  I  see 
little  necessity  to  consider  structural  changes 
in  our  still-evolving  relationships  and  process 
of  financial  support.  ...  In  all  directions 
and  dimensions  of  Institutional,  in  house 
contract  and  grant  activities  seem  to  pro- 
vide ample  latitude  for  effective  service  of  our 
goals  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact  USDA  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  relationship 
was  rated  highest  by  granters." 

Among  Mr.  Mehren's  recommendations  for 
Joint  action  in  long-range  study  were  to  in- 
crease concentration  and  specialization  at 
certain  locations  is  really  a  primary  purpose 
in  our  packing  planning.  It  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter and  we  have  not  really  revolved  It  .  .  . 
to  tie  more  firmly  the  extension  function  to 
research  and  education  .  .  .  that  regional  or 
7iational  laboratories  should  be  planned 
Jointly.  .  .  .'- 

I  remember  reading  not  long  ago  an 
address  by  Dr.  Mehren  to  students  at  a  New 
England  college  telling  students  of  oppor- 
tunities in  the  USDA.  He  projected  the  needs 
for  all  sorts  of  technicians  In  applied  re- 
search. However  he  skirted  the  need  for  any 
kind  of  scientists  or  humanists  that  would 
be  concerned  with  the  question  "Is  this  good 
for  people"?  He  said  only  that  that  kind  of 
need  was  in  a  state  of  "flux." 

Let  us  continue  discovering  how  research 
evolves.  Washington,  Dec.  8.   1966. 

"The  Marketing  Research  Advisory  Com- 
mittee recommended  at  its  recent  meeting 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  em- 
phasize research  on  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  substantial  changes  which  are  oc- 
curring in  freight  rates  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. .  .  .  The  Committee  met  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Nov.  30-Dec.  2.  .  .  .  Another  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  was  to  continue 
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and  expand  basic  research,  which  will  result 
In  findings  have  numerous  applications  in  the 
development  of  industrial  products  from 
agricultural  commodities  .  .  .  recommended 
that  research  to  develop  methods  of  biological 
control  of  stored-product  insects  be  em- 
phasized even  more  than  at  present.  ...  to 
give  high  priority  to  research  on  the  effect  of 
mergers  of  local,  regional,  or  national  coop- 
eratives. .  .  .  studies  are  needed  on  the  po- 
tential beneflU  of  other  types  of  group  by 
farmers.  Some  work  on  this  has  already  been 
done  concerning  marketing  orders,  and  re- 
sults of  this  should  be  published,  and  further 
study  initiated  .  .  .  assuring  food  safety.  In- 
cluding sanitation  on  plant  equipment  and 
handling  .  .  .  immediate  attention  be  given 
determining  the  degree  and  cause  of  damage 
from  mechanical  harvesting  .  establish- 
ment of  a  pilot  market  laboratory  In  Europe 
to  determine  the  quality  of  U.S.  products 
being  received  in  European  countries.     .  . 

"The  Committee,  established  under  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  is  composed 
of  national  leaders  in  the  field  of  marketing 
research." '" 

The  national  leaders  on  the  Committee 
were  as  follows:  Agway,  Harry  &  David's  Bear 
Creek  Orchards,  Minneapolis  Cold  Storage, 
the  director  of  the  public  administration 
clearing  service,  U.  of  Florida,  Packaging 
Foundation,  Inc..  Marketing  Publications. 
Inc.,  Davidson.  Talblrd  and  McLynn,  Coopera- 
tive Marketing  Association  of  Kansas  City, 
North  Dakota  Public  Service  Commission, 
Lewis  Grocer  Co.  of  Indlanola,  Miss,  (my 
note-owned  by  Super- Valu),  Llbby,  McNeill 
and  Libby,  Lady  Classen  Cafeteria  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Hannaford  Brothers  Co. 

This  lengthy  exposition  of  research  evolve- 
ment  Is  also  necessary  for  an  understanding 
of  the  structural  revolution,  and  I  might  add 
this  paper  Is  increasingly  agonizing  difficult 
to  write. 

To  most  laymen,  the  above  could  sound  be- 
wildering. It  shouldnt.  We  can  however,  be- 
gin to  make  certain  conclusions: 

1.  The  complete  absence  of  any  farmers  on 
any  sort  of  policy-making  in  agricultural 
policy  making  means  that  we  have  abdicated 
our  responsibility  in  not  being  on  commit- 
tees. Perhaps  many  farmers  (family  farmers, 
that  Is)  have  been  asked  to  participate,  but 
that  all  have  refused.  OR  we  have  not  been 
asked.  Perhaps,  Dr.  Hardin,  you  were  in 
school  or  the  armed  services  when  this  sort 
of  thing  began  to  evolve.  Your  letter  has  gone 
through  the  yearly  reporU  of  the  CBA  since 
1946.  The  whole  vast  scope  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  with  Its  accompanying  "con- 
gressional Intent"  determined  that  all  sectors 
at  the  Economy  were  to  be  present,  and  rep- 
resented. WhUe  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
study  those  years  thoroughly,  the  1964  re- 
port while  I  do  not  have  at  hand  the  actual 
page  numbers  and  people  concerned,  showed 
that  whUe  Industry  and  labor  were  well  rep- 
resented with  their  staffs  of  economists,  the 
sole  representative  for  agriculture.  If  I  re- 
member correctly  was  Mr.  W.  Murphy  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company. 

2.  One  presumes  that  all  research  must 
come  under  the  scrutlnzlng  eye  of  a  legis- 
lative body  for  Justification,  but  apparently 
that  Is  a  quiet  process. 

3.  That  educators  study  themselves,  rec- 
ommend their  own  programs,  and  with  the 
preponderance  of  career  men,  not  politically 
responslblle  In  most  part,  could  easUy  form 
a  select  elite,  not  really  responsible  to  the 
public  any  more  than  the  corporate  elite,  yet 
using  m  large  part  tax  monies  for  their  sup- 
port. This  Is  of  course  conjecture.  We  hope  so. 

But  we  do  feel  we  have  the  right  to  know. 
Admittedly,  In  this  highly  complex  society, 
one  cannot  nm  around  asking  everyone  what 
they  think  should  be  done.  But  then  I  do  re- 
member that  a  marketing  specialist  In  pubUc 
debate,  told  me  that  farmers  should  do  Just 
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that  In  trying  to  get  a  nUlk  price  Increase. 
This  particular  well-meaning  young  PhD 
thought  it  wovild  be  helpful  If  all  dairy 
farmers  canvassed  all  their  customers,  the 
housewives  to  bring  about  a  price  Increase  for 
all  otir  milk  production.  Yes,  gentlemen,  this 
did  happen,  I  kid  you  not. 

It  Is  reasonable  then,  to  assume  that  no 
Invisible  hand,  very  few  if  any  farmers  di- 
rected the  brilliant  minds  of  researchers  to 
a  concentration  of  their  energies  on  appUed 
research.  Politically  powerful  commodity 
groups,  professional  elites,  one  farm  organiza- 
tion, and  regional  congressional  delegations: 
these  were  the  movers  in  the  agricultural 
revolution.  It  was  raw  economic  and  political 
power. 

The  "Farmers'  Priest",  our  beloved  Mon- 
slgnor  Louis  Miller  told  much  of  the  story : 

"There  was  a  time  when  USDA  research 
was  concerned  with  agriculture  that  had  a 
three-fold  dimension:  land,  people  and  so- 
ciety. 

"A  little  over  twenty  years  ago  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  made  what  is  now 
a  benchmark  study  which  I  call  the  'Tale  of 
Two  Cities.'  The  two  cities  were  Arvln  and 
Dlnuba  In  the  great  Irrigated  valley  of  San 
Joaquin.  California.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
comparaUve  studies  of  two  different  kinds  of 
agriculture  and  their  respective  Impact  upon 
people,  community  and  land.  Arvln  was  the 
center  of  corporation  farming;  Dlnuba  was  a 
city  in  the  midst  of  modest-sized  family  en- 
terprises. The  results  were  newsworthy:  The 
comparisons  dramatic  In  short,  it  was  one 
of  the  few  studies  that  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  Public  the  \'alue  of 
family  farming  as  an  adequate  business  unit, 
as  well  as  a  socially  valuable  contribution 
to  sound  social  order.  Then  things  began  to 
happen.  Shortly  after  the  publications  of  this 
significant  study  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
family  farming  as  against  an  absentee  owned 
and  operated  corporate  structure,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  was  severely  cut 
m  Its  budget  and  personnel  and  their  future 
research  In  this  field  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed." " 

To  keep  this  revolution  of  agriculture  in 
perspective,  the  above  study  was  the  work  of 
Walter  Goldschmldtt  and  his  wife.  He  began 
his  research  projec  t  lu  1942,  27  years  ago.  The 
revolution  then  as  now  was  veiled  by  war. 
While  some  will  call  the  following  material 
"bone-rattling",  the  recorded  activities  of  the 
Congressional  hearings,  the  actions  of  then 
Congreesman  Everett  Dlrksen  cannot,  be  dis- 
missed. Knowledgeable  and  concerned  men 
documented  this  travesty. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration,  a  fed- 
eral agency  formed  to  deal  with  the  almost 
impossible  crisis  in  agriculture  in  the  1930's, 
made  a  dreadful  political  mistake.  They  tried 
to  help  black  and  white  yetxnan  farmers  In 
the  South. 

"Thlrty-etght  percent  of  all  borrowers  were 
located  In  12  Southern  states  .  .  .  The  point 
of  Importance",  wrote  Grant  McConnell.  "is 
not  so  much  that  the  FSA  was  energetic  and 
alert  In  attacking  these  problems  (health, 
education,  housing,  farm  practices  peculiar 
to  southern  problems) .  but  that  in  so  doing, 
it  directly  antagonized  powerful  organized 
interests:" 

"The  large  private  grain  dealers  of  Min- 
neapolis centering  around  loans  to  the  Far- 
mers Union  Grain  Terminal  Association." 

"The  story  of  the  attack  (on  the  FSA)  is 
one  of  the  bleakest  In  the  history  of  agri- 
cultural politics  .  .  .  the  struggle  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  behind  a  veil  of  ob- 
scurity woven  out  of  superficial  complexities 
and  war  distractions.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  was  the  agency  which 
destroyed  the  FSA  and  bureau  leadership  di- 
rected the  attack  ...  A  rider  was  success- 
fully attached  to  the  appropriation  bill  to 
keep  FSA  persormel  out  of  the  Civil  Service. 
"Slowly,  however,  an  organization  was  Im- 
provised to  defend  the  work  of  the  FSA  .  .  . 


One  of  these  assorted  groups  can  be  said  to 
have  been  truly  effective.  The  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference,  represented  by  a  remarkable 
priest,  Msgr.  John  O'Grady.  Monslgnor 
O'Grady  made  by  far  the  most  forceful  and 
persuasive  appeal  in  the  entire  round  of 
hearings  asking  not  only  the  continuation 
but  also  the  extension  at  the  PSA.  His  efforts 
were  nevertheless  Insufficient  to  still  the 
charge  that  the  PSA  was  Communistic."  '• 

Ah  ha!  The  magic  word — communism!  If 
the  public  Is  Ill-informed,  ignorant  of  real 
issues  involved,  and  fearf\il  of  a  change  In 
the  "status  quo",  and  a  power  structure 
wants  to  keep  It  that  way.  Just  interject  that 
little  whisper,  'Communism!"  A  tremendous 
doctorate  could  be  written  and  defended  on 
the  history  of  this  tool  of  destruction.  If  the 
USDA  wanted  to  begin  comprehensive  land- 
use  planning,  per  the  Mount  Weather  agree- 
ment with  farmers  Involved  In  doing  the 
planning,  Juat  whisper  that  It  was  commu- 
nistic. You  see,  educators,  nothing  is  new 
under  the  sun,  not  even  land-use  planning. 
But  I  hear  no  cries  of  communism  today 
over  land-use  planning,  or  regional  planning 
from  the  leadership  of  "the  largest  farm 
organization"  now  that  It  Is  being  done  In  the 
name  of  economic  growth,  by  a  professional 
elite.  And  we  certainly  have  the  USDA  in- 
volved In  planning  the  countryside  right 
down  to  the  county  agent.  Rural  planning 
could  have  held  tremendous  potential  for 
Rural  America  If  we  had  been  asked  to  share 
In  the  planning.  The  integration  of  central- 
ized planning  by  such  organizations  as  the 
CED  (big  Industry),  big  foundations,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  (big  banking),  big 
education  (the  Universities)  under  the 
sacred  name  of  economic  growth,  and  the 
sacrosanct  title  of  education,  is  incredible. 
To  put  it  modestly.  Dr.  Hardin,  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  this  27  year  evolution  Is  formidable. 
Let  us  continue  on  the  history  of  the  de- 
struction of  three-dimensional  research  in 
the  USDA.  And  again,  quoting  Monslgnor 
MUler:  '♦ 

"I  believe  one  important  decision  that  has 
had  a  terrific  Impact  on  present-day  policy 
was  the  complete  reorganization  of  research 
in  the  USDA  back  In  1953.  This  reorganiza- 
tion took  place  with  the  arrival  of  a  new 
administration.  The  old  'BAE'  was  com- 
pletely fragmented  How  did  this  political 
move  have  such  tremendous  reperctisslons 
on  future  developments?  To  find  out.  let's 
take  a  brief  look  back  to  that  year 

"In  protesting  the  reorganization  of  agri- 
cultural research,  USDA  economists  wrote: 
"They  consider  that  In  this  reorganization, 
the  objectivity  of  economic  and  statistical 
research  may  suffer  from  being  too  closely 
associated  with  action  programs,  that  new 
arrangements  could  lead  to  over-emphasis 
on  short  run  or  service  research  at  the  ex- 
pense of  basic  or  longer-run  research.' 

"  'It  became  very  evident  to  them  that 
Secretary  Coke  and  those  who  worked  on 
the  proposed  reorganization  were  strongly 
sold  on  It,  and  would  accept  no  sweeping 
departures  from  It  no  matter  how  strong  the 
objections  raised.  It  was  also  apparent  that 
the  top  men  In  the  BAE  had  already  accepted 
It,  "sold  out  to  It,"  no  doubt  some  will  say.' 
"The  short  quotes  are  Just  some  of  the 
protest  by  top  economists  to  Ezra  Benson 
and  Earl  J.  Coke.  At  the  time,  only  scattered 
attention  to  the  battle  was  given  In  the  press. 
In  the  main  the  press  mentioned  Paul  Sears, 
father  of  Soil  Conservation  in  his  bitter  con- 
demnation of  the  splintering  and  weakening 
of  Soil  Conservation  programs,  by  the  action 
of  USDA.   .  .   . 

"We  had  mentioned  a  Mr.  Coke  as  the 
assistant  In  the  department  who  had  drawn 
up  this  reorganization  of  research.  Who  was 
Mr.  Coke?  He  only  remained  at  the  USDA  a 
few  months.  He  had  been  a  corporate  direc- 
tor of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Corporation.  After 
his  short  sojourn  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  under -secretary  to  Benson,  he 
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became  California's  Director  of  Extea&lon, 
then  on  to  the  Vlce-Pre«ldency  of  the  Bank 
of  America.  I  might  add  here,  that  he  U  now 
Governor  Reagan's  choice  to  head  the  Cali- 
fornia Board   of  Agriculture. 

"Thle  same  Mr.  Ooke  In  1963  forecast  a 
'dynamic  new  agriculture  .  .  where  suc- 
cessful management  wlU  And  shares  of  stock 
In  such  an  agribusiness  enterprise,  combin- 
ing land,  production,  processing  and  market- 
ing of  food  and  fiber,  a  moet  attractive  In- 
vestment ...  a  powerfia  attractant  for  risk 
capital  and  this  is  the  first  time  In  history 
that  the  application  has  been  p>osslble.' 

"Another  burled  fact  was  that  one  of  Mr. 
Coke's  contemporaries  In  the  USDA  was  a 
man  called  John  W.  Davis,  the  head  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation." " 

You  educators  must  remember  Mr.  Davis. 
He  coined  the  word  "agribusiness."  In  1957 
speaking  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Economic  Association,  he  minced 
no  words;  his  remarks  were  never  common 
knowledge,  but  Mr.  Davis  wa«  obviously  in  a 
position  of  power  to  speak  as  he  did; 

"Developing  a  Vertically  Integrated  Agri- 
business Policy  .  .  .  Obviously,  a  vertically 
Integrated  agribusiness  policy  cannot  be  at- 
tained overnight,  but  must  evolve  step  by 
step  as  Intelligent  research,  collaboration 
and  negotiation  takes  place.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure will  be  an  evolutionary  process — 
starting  "with  the  present  $8  billion  of  sur- 
plus products  In  government  hands,  and 
building  toward  our  goal.  By  and  large,  the 
blocks  with  which  we  build  will  be  a  se- 
ries of  commodity  policies  .  .  .  Actually  this 
basic  procedure  is  nothing  new  In  America. 
Essentially  It  Is  the  same  technique  by 
which  progress  has  been  made  In  the  past. 
(Emphasis  mine.)  The  main  new  element 
that  I  am  Injecting  is  that  we  adapt  and 
apply  the  process  to  the  development  of  a 
more  Integrated  (vertically)  policy  with  ag- 
ribusiness orientation — a  policy  that  will 
lead  us  In  the  direction  of  our  national  ob- 
jective." " 

Mr.  Davis  In  his  paper  kept  stressing  the 


Izatlon,  and  Increased  productivity  only,  you 
did  make  a  value  Judgment — to  concentrate 
on  things  Instead  of  people. 

You've  done  a  tremendous  Job  In  helping 
farmers  to  increase  their  productivity.  Per- 
hapw  It  should  be  enough  reward  for  us  to 
feel  a  warm  glow  knowing  that  each  of  vis 
now  feeds  fifty  people. 

Other  speakers  at  the  regional  forum  have 
dwelt  on  price  problems.  They  are  correct. 
One  cannot  forever  keep  on  feeding  those 
50  people,  for  we  cannot  continue  to  operate 
on  money  borrowed  against  inflated  land 
values  or  depreciation,  nor  on  distorted  sta- 
tistics adding  over  $3  billions  or  20%  of  our 
reported  net  earned  Income  In  non-spend- 
able Itenxs  such  as  farm  dwellings'  rental 
values,  home-produced  food,  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  here.  It's  Just  not  in 
the  cards.  Economists  cannot  solve  the  price 
problem  particularly  when  their  energies  are 
directed  in  so  much  part  to  increasing  farm 
production  or  handling  of  farm  production, 
and  the  technology  Involved  In  that  produc- 
tion. So  In  the  present  situation  I  will  not 
berate  you  gentlemen  for  not  guaranteeing 
us  a  price.  I  don't  think  that  Is  your  Job. 
It's  ours. 

However,  you  do  have  a  responsibility 
which  to  all  practical  purposes,  you  have 
sorely  neglected.  While  you  have  made  a  fet- 
ish of  mechanics,  you  have  left  us  farmers 
economically  illiterate.  It  might  not  be  fool- 
ish to  recommend  that  required  reading  for 
farmers  would  be  to  read  daily  the  Wall 
Street  Journel,  among  other  things,  to  find 
out  what  really  is  happ>enlng  in  this  agri- 
cultural revolution.  And  economists  might 
learn  "how  it  really  Is"  if  they  were  required 
to  refer  to  such  publications  as  Moody's  In- 
dustrials, Value-Line  in  ever-required  staff 
meetings,  balancing  this  kind  of  fact  as  an 
important  variable  in  their  model-building. 
You  sincerely  believe  you  have  insured 
that  America  can  take  forever  her  bountiful 
and  cheap  food  supply  for  granted,  like 
breathing.  One  Just  doesn't  have  to  think 
about  It,  None  of  us  at  this  regional  meet- 


livestock  producers  In  a  seminar  at  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau's  National  convention, 
1967,  'Despite  flurries  of  rhetoric  at  annual 
meetings,  livestock  groups  seem  to  prefer  to 
bask  in  reflected  glory  and  give  the  old  Issues 
one  more  lick  than  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  Issues  of  today  and  tomorrow.  They  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  much  longer.  Tomor- 
row no  longer  Ues  far  ahead.  Whether  live- 
stock farmers  are  ready  for  it  or  not,  it  Is 
Imminent.  And  more  than  that,  the  choice 
today,  unlike  10  or  30  years  ago.  Is  not  a 
costless  one  between  adopting  changes  the 
times  call  for.  and  staying  with  the  status 
quo."^ 

No  revolution,  gentlemen?  What  did  the 
former  dean  of  agriculture  at  Purdue,  Dean 
Earl  Butz  have  to  say?  "Thoee  of  ua  In  agri- 
culture and  agribusiness  must  Increasingly 
help  develop  the  rules  for  the  new  game  we 
are  playing."  Dr.  Butz  In  discussing  market- 
ing at  the  same  meeting,  said  businesses 
moving  Into  the  direction  of  Integration  dare 
not  expose  themselves  to  the  vagaries  of  an 
open  market.  =" 

Now  while  I  could  challenge  Dr.  Butz'  ob- 
jectivity in  his  agricultural  thinking  and 
suggest  legitimately,  that  he  had  a  conflict 
of  interest  in  his  position  as  dean  of  agricul- 
ture, one  surely  would  not  question  his 
knowledgablUty  or  competency  in  knowing 
"How  It's  gonna  be!"  (Dr.  Butz  while  dean 
of  agriculture  was  also  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Co.,  Ralston- 
Purlna  and  International  Minerals  &  Chemi- 
cals.) =» 

Your  own  Don  Paarlberg  in  a  very  fine 
paper  said: 

"The  revolution  In  agriculture  has  out- 
grown Its  technical  phase  and  is  threatening 
cherished  institutions.  It  is  out  of  this  set- 
ting that  new  issues  are  emerging.  In  a 
country  with  a  representative  government, 
the  people  are  In  position  to  demand  the 
institutional  arrangements  that  seem  to 
them  good.  In  agriculture  or  elsewhere. 
Among  these  institutions  are  the  family 
farm  and  the  entrepreneurial  status  of  the 


democratic  method  of  formulating  national  'i^K  think  about  it  either  unless  we  would  farm  operator.  According  to  the  reasonine 
,^i..„  «,.  ~,^. .V- .  ._  -  -  .  e+o^  o>,^iHr,„  -TK^o  >.„^  ^.  .v,,„.^ ,^  ^f  j^any  people,  if  the  continuation  of  cer- 
tain cherished  Institutional  arrangements 
in  agriculture  should  come  at  some  cost  in 
efficiency,  this  might  nevertheless  be  a  good 
bargain.  We  now  provide  ourselves  with  an 
excellent  supply  of  food  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
20  percent  of  our  income  and  this  figure  Is 
certain  to  drop  still  further.  .  .  .  Should  we 
sacrifice  honored  institutions  Just  to  achieve 
some  incremental  efficiency  in  an  already 
superbly  efficient  agriculture?  It  is  a  fair 
question,  a  question  that  will  be  asked  often 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  a  question  that  calls 
for     something     more     than     a     categorical 

•No!'":' 

Presently  the  USDA  assures  the  nation 
that  corporate  farming  is  not  important  in 
this  nation,  and  they  show  research  findings 
to  prove  it.  However  they  concentrate  on 
number  of  Arms,  not  market  share.  With  all 
due  respect  to  Dr.  Radoje  Nikolitch,  we  see 
a  different  picture.  Using  Kikolitch's  study, 
■Our  100.000  Biggest  Farms",  we  present  the 
following  table: 


policy.  His  paper  was  challenged  by  a  fel 
low  economist  who  made  the  comment  Infer 
ring  that  either  Mr.  Davis  didn't  imderstand 
what  vertical  integration  really  was  or  was 
quite  naive  in  assuming  one  could   have  a 
market  system  and   Integration   too. 

But  I  find  Mr.  Davis  intriguing  in  other 
ways.    Obvious    Mr.    Davis    could    not    have 
been    stupid    and    yet    be    Director    of    the 
Program  In  Agriculture  and  Business,  Grad- 
uate   School    of    Business    Administration, 
Harvard  University.  That  title  is  quite  im- 
pressive.  But   it   is   my   Judgment   that   Mr. 
Davis'  claim  to  authority  in  national  poli- 
cy-making based  on  growth  alone  for  prog- 
ress was  not  valid.  Mr.  Davis  also  seems  to 
be    a   case    in    point    of    the   sometimes   sad 
contrasts   between   theory   and   practice  one 
comes  upon.  Sorry.  I  cannot  quote  from  his 
book.   Farmer  in   a   Business   Suit,   done   in 
collaboration  with   a  Kenneth  Hlnshaw.  No 
reproduction  in  whole.  In  part.  In  any  form, 
says  the  Foundation  for  American  Agricul- 
ture who  sponsored   the  (>aperback   volume. 
Suffice    to    say.    It    Is    a    "pitch"    appealing 
almost  to  a  kindergarten  Intelligence  level, 
to  sell   the   average   farmer   on   Just   exactly 
what  happened  to  him.  the  "big  farmer  bit." 
I  would  highly  recommend  It  for  your  edu- 
cation,  gentlemen,   of  what  can   happen  to 
a    perfectly    good    economist    who    practices 
the     barrel-visloned     theory     of     economic 
growth  only. 

Back  to  the  rational  ranch. 
You,  our  educators,  say  you  are  scientists, 
not  involved  with  ethical  decisions.  May  I 
gently  suggest  that  when  you  completely 
allowed  yourselves  to  be  oriented  Into  being 
problem-solvers,  in  finding  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, in  allowing  your  "Eyes  of  the  Farmer" 
to  become  a  vehicle  for  training  in  special- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


start  choking.  This  kind  of  thinking  could 
well  prove  a  dangerous  fallacy.  Men  trained 
in  one  abstract  only  could  stagger  a  nation 
with  their  decisions. 

"the   WAT   rr's   oonna   bk" 
"That's   the   way   it's   gonna  be"  sing  the 
Chad  Mitchell  Trio  and  the  rush  Is  on.  No 
revolution,  gentlemen? 

I  don't  think  Vernon  Ruttan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  is  an  Idiot  when  he  said, 
"A  food  and  fiber  industry  in  which  80-90 
percent  of  farm  output  could  be  produced  by 
50,000  to  100,000  production  units  is  not  only 
technically  feasible  but  is  in  the  process  of 
evolving." '» 

Harold  Brelmyer  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri (and  one  of  the  few  shining  lights 
in  this  barren  desert  of  mechanistic  eco- 
nomic thinking),  said  back  in  1964  that 
"Agriculture  stands  at  the  crossroads."  -■"  My 
accolades  and  respect  for  Dr.  Brelmyer  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  fulfills  his  respon- 
sibilities as  an  education  to  people,  not  just 
towers : 

The  good  Dr.  Brelmyer  warned  the  Mis- 
souri Farm  Bureau  Federation  two  years  ago 
that  question  is  not  whether  commercial 
farms  as  independent  proprietorships  get 
bigger,  but  whether  they  continue  to  exist 
at  all.  .  .  .  There  is  no  absolute  independ- 
ence in  a  commercial  agriculture.  That  is 
confined  to  a  subsistence  farming.  And  as  to 
the  role  of  government.  A  MARKET  SYSTEM 
IS  ENTIRELY  THE  CREATURE  OF  LAW 
AND  GOVERNMENT.  (Emphasis,  mine.)  To 
continue  to  Sound  off  about  avoiding  a  role 
for  government  is  the  sure  path  to  obliv- 
ion. .  .  .  The  plain  blunt  truth  is  that  to 
bring  more  system  and  order  to  marketing 
will  require  farmers  to  relinquish  a  little  of 
their  total  Independence  In  return  for  the 
advantages  of  Joint  or  cooperative  action. "=> 
The    good    Dr.    Brelmyer    further    warned 


Year 


Number  of 

farms 

grossing 

J100,000 

or  more 


Percent 

of  total 

farms 


Average 

sales  per 

farm 


Percent 

share  of 

total  farm 

marketings 


1939 5.000  0.1  $225,600 

1949 (I)  m  (1) 

1959 20,000  .8  249,150 

1964: 31.401  1.4  (i) 


7.3 

16.9 
1Z5 


>  Not  available. 

■  Figures  for  1964  obtained  from  Nation's  Agriculture,  publ. 
of  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  February  1969.  p.  28. 
■'  Approximate. 

In  the  same  study  Dr.  Nikolitch  noted 
that  "family  businesses  accounted  for  eight 
percent  of  the  marketing  of  farms  with  sales 
of  9100,000  or  more.* 
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We  have  offered  this  table  as  more  factual 
data  on  this  structural  revolution.  Surely 
31,401  firms  garnering  approximately  25 
percent  of  total  farm  marketings  shows  a 
tremendous  growth.  These  facts  have  never 
been  In  a  USDA  news  release  that  we  know 
of.  Remember  these  figures  are  already  five 
years  old.  The  time  lag  in  research  while 
the  economic  growth  of  these  large  firms 
pyramid  is  crucial  In  agriculture's  man- 
agerial revolution. 

Part  and  parcel  of  this  managerial  revolu- 
tion is  the  behavior  of  the  Integrators  In  the 
past  15  years.  No  deep  dark  plot  Is  Implicated 
in  any  manner  whatever,  but  an  understand- 
ing of  the  methods  the  corporate  firm  uses 
in  its  economic  growth  Is  germane  to  this 
paper.  I  have  not  "picked  on"  any  particular 
firm  to  abuse  them,  for  these  characteristics 
are  common  to  all  Integrators.  I  am  only  re- 
porting the  actual  quotations  of  those  re- 
sponsible in  management.  For  that  matter 
far  more  useful  would  be  a  study  of  the 
behavior  of  the  Conglomerate. 

Mr.  Wayne  Nussbaimi.  then  treasurer  of 
Ralston-Pvirtna  said  in  1961: 

"I  don't  intend  to  debate  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  Integration  is  good  for  the 
Industry  but  simply  accept  It  as  an  estab- 
lished fact  ...  we  prefer  to  stick  to  our 
specialty  of  manufacturing  feed  and  let  the 
retail   experts  do   the   retailing." " 

Mr.  Donald  Danforth.  then  chairman  of 
the  board  of  this  firm  wrote  In  1961: 

"Our  company  will  tend  to  become  more 
diversified  in  the  food  field  which  is  our 
business.  .  .  .  We  will  control  all  stages  of 
certain  quality  jjoultry  operations,  from 
ownership  of  breeders  and  the  hatchery,  and 
management  of  production  facilities  right 
through  to  the  final  processing  and  market- 
ing of  the  eggs  and  poultry  meat."  ■' 

In  1966.  Hal  Dean,  president  of  this  com- 
pany told  his  audience  of  his  firm's  world- 
wide role  in  feeding  the  hungry.  Fascinating 
was  Mr.  Dean's  use  of  the  words  "free"  or 
"private"  enterprise.  He  used  these  two  words 
no  less  than  25  times  in  a  talk  of  less  than 
25  minutes.  He  then  consistently  used  the 
word  "cash  market,"  not  competitive  market. 
In  describing  these  countries'  farmers'  sell- 
ing activities.  It  Is  Impwrtant  to  understand 
his  usage  of  these  words.  A  "cash  market"  is 
not  necessarily  a  comp>etltive  market.^  And 
surely  a  captive  broiler  producer  does  not 
sell  In  a  market.  However,  to  call  a  large 
firm  a  "private"  or  a  "free"  enterprise  struc- 
ture. It  must  co-exist  within  a  competitive 
market  or  "free"  market  system,  as  econo- 
mists apply  the  word  to  farmers'  markets.  If 
the  competition  exists  only  on  one  side  of  the 
fence,  then  the  modal  market  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  economi.Hs  and  to  many  farm- 
ers is  not  legitimate  and  should  be  tucked 
away  as  lovely  symbols  of  a  nostalgic  past.  I. 
personally,  would  relegate  It  with  the  hopes  I 
entertained  of  going  to  box  lunch  socials  and 
quilting  bees  when  I  moved  to  the  farm  from 
a  large  city  20  plus  years  ago. 

French  farmers  did  not  consider  Ralston 
Purlna's  opening  a  chicken  processing  plant 
in  Brittany  In  their  best  Interests.  Their 
picketing  forced  the  /"Yench  government  to 
"decide  that  Ralston's  investments  were  un- 
realistic because  of  a  chicken  surplus  In 
Prance."  " 

To  gain  capital  for  paying  off  short-term 
notes,  this  same  firm  issued  $40  million  In 
iVg  percent  debentures  due  In  1992.'"  Our 
comment  here  is:  does  the  family  farm  en- 
trepreneur refinance  his  debt  In  this  fashion? 
If  he  doesn't.  WHY  DOES  THE  FARMER 
IDENTIFY  HIMSELF  THEN  WITH  BIG 
BUSINESS? 

Homer  Young  warned  farmers  of  this 
above  firm's  plans  to  Integrate  their  feed 
dealers  in  cattle-feeding  contracts.^' 

New  developments  in  this  huge  firm's  ac- 
tivities have  been  in  the  under-developed 
nations.  We  offer  Just  one  example,  South 
KoTfo.: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"Coo'perating  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Ralston  Purina  is 
putting  up  $102,000,  and  arranging  a  total 
Investment  of  about  $1,000,000  in  Korea 
poultry  production.  AID  is  insuring  half  of 
Ralston's  Investment  and  75  percent  of  the 
bank  financing  against  both  commercial  and 
political  risks  .  .  .  Ralston  will  own  51  per- 
cent of  the  company  with  the  remaining  49 
percent  being  held  by  four  prominent  Ko- 
rean citizens,  Including  some  of  the  nation's 
best  farmers."  (italics  mine.) 

One  notes  the  75  F>ercent  commercial  risk 
Insurance  by  our  government  One  might 
even  conjecture  If  AID  funds  In  these  pos- 
sibly corrupt  governments  (or  why  political 
Insurance)  could  possibly  Involve  conces- 
sional 480  fund  use  of  our  "surplus"  grains. 
We  note  at  least  six  months  ago.  export  sub- 
sidies were  in  effect  for  the  export  of  broilers 
to  meet  EXiropean  barriers.  Also  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  particularly  in  "section  32" 
funds  have  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
poultry.  These  expenditures  cannot  be  ex- 
cused to  help  the  "family  farm"  broiler  pro- 
ducers. In  most  cases,  he  Is  a  lalxsrer  not 
an  entrepreneur  with  control  of  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  Investment.  Such  giants  as 
Ling  Temco  Vought.  Carglll.  Swift.  Arbor 
Acres.  Textron — Are  these  Infant  (giants) 
firms  to  t>e  protected?  Yet  broiler  growers 
are  still  listed  as  family  farmers. 

Whatever  kind  of  definition  we  wish  to 
give  this  activity  of  the  giants,  and  let  us 
rep>eat.  it  Is  commonplace  activity,  let  us 
not  call  It  "family"  farming,  "free"  enter- 
prise or  "private"  enterprise  Many  re- 
nowned economists  hold  the  increasingly  ac- 
cepted view  that  to  develop  a  nation's 
economy,  capital  accumulation  In  large  part 
must  be  generated  In  the  farming  segment. 
How  much  opportunity  Is  this  type  of  In- 
vestment going  to  contribute  to  a  country's 
attempts  to  accumulate  capital  for  their 
own  "growth  take-off"? 

Again,  Dr.  Stout  describes  this  revolution 
in  a  wry  manner: 

"For  much  of  the  post-war  i>erlod.  most 
of  us  believed  that  nothing  very  spectacular 
was  occurring  In  agriculture,  or  at  least  that 
whatever  startling  rates  of  change  we  did 
encounter  either  would  not  amount  to  much 
or  could  not  be  maintained.  We  were  too 
close  to  the  information.  Even  information 
has  diminishing  marginal  utility,  and  when 
you  sit  at  the  communications  crossroads, 
the  next  little  tidbit  doesn't  excite  you  too 
much  and  gets  easily  discounted.  But  the 
tidbits  have  been  piling  up,  and  while  the 
standard  classroom  word  to  cadaver-eyed 
scholars  has  been  "little  opportunity  In  ag- 
riculture," something  akin  to  tablets  from 
Sinai  have  been  accumulating  at  the 
crossroads." 

•  •  •  a  • 

So  there  it  Is,  gentlemen,  a  minute  docu- 
mentation of  a  structiu-al  revolution.  Much 
of  it  Is  conversations  of  educators  with  each 
other.  We  have  deliberately  over-killed  in  our 
name-dropping  and  we  both  know  there  are 
dozens  of  other  examples.  We  are  weary  of  the 
theme-song  "technological  revolution."  Only 
in  small  part  is  this  true  Farmers  them- 
selves have  both  Invented  and  adapted  the 
great  technologies  long  before  research 
teams  came  on  the  scene.  We  have  heard  of 
the  discoveries  of  lone  solitary  men.  the  pri- 
mary discoveries,  the  mold-board  plow,  the 
Internal-combustion  engine,  the  reaper. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  now  know 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  revolution  has 
been  deliberately  directed  and  politically 
motivated  by  powerful  groups.  Yes,  our  great- 
grandparents  tried:  remember  the  Granger 
movement;  Our  grandparents,  our  parents, 
and  we  In  large  part  have  neglected  our  own 
house.  We  are  too  busy  producing,  remem- 
ber? (In  spite  of  Mr.  Brenton's  concern  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  to  do  and  want  to 
work  more).  But  your  department  has  a 
responsibility  here  too  and  you  have  miser- 
ably failed  Just  as  we  have. 


THE    UNASKED    QUESTIONS 

As  an  urban-reared  and  urban-oriented 
Individual,  It  would  be  so  easy  to  Just  'lor- 
get  it"  and  stop  trying  to  be  some  sort  of 
a  John  the  Baptist  figure.  You  know  he  did 
get  his  head  chopped  off  for  his  pains.  Be- 
sides, needlepoint  and  gardening  are  much 
more  fun. 

But  little  signals  keep  fiashing  in  the  back 
of  my  head,  gentlemen,  and  they  won't  go 
away. 

Hypothesis  I:  Will  the  new  agriculture 
continue  to  produce  an  abundant  and  rea- 
sonably-priced food  supply,  including  food 
Imitations,  as  the  nation  has  had  in  the 
past?  Is  a  government  agency  set  up  to  in- 
sure that  conglomerates  will  produce  more 
and  more  food  regardless  of  price  cycles, 
recessions  and — heaven  forbid — a  complete 
economic  collapse?  How  powerful  would  this 
agency  have  to  be?  What  kind  of  anti-trust 
policymaking  would  be  necessary?  Remember 
America  will  not  have  a  large  number  of 
families  on  the  land  such  as  those  rebellious 
Grangers  which  came  out  of  southeast  Min- 
nesota, and  it  is  relevant,  I  believe,  that  the 
main  anti-trust  legislation  on  the  books 
today  came  from  the  heartland  of  lamlly 
farming. 

Will  a  Ralph  Nader  be  able  to  pull  it  off? 

Back  in  1945,  Ted  Schultz  wrote,  "It  is 
obvious  that  the  steady  performance  in  agri- 
culture Is  a  major  national  asset,  while  the 
erratic  rate  of  production  in  industry  Is  a 
serious  liability."  " 

What  did  Dr.  Schultz  mean?  If  I  do  not 
misconstrue  his  meaning.  p>erhapE  Gardiner 
Means  in  his  book  Corporate  Rei'oliition 
can  help  us.  If  I  rememl>€r  correctly,  he  used 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Lalx>r  Statistics, 
the  year  was  1933-34.  The  prices  are  whole- 
sale, for  both  farm  machinery  manufac- 
turers and  farmers  sell  wholesale.  And  re- 
member, these  were  drought  years. 

Big  Four  Farm  Machinery  Manufacturers 
cut  production  80'^,  cut  prices  6"^^;  . 

Farm  Food  &  Fiber  Producers  cut  produc- 
tion 6%.  cut  prices  56''.. 

We  think  these  implications  are  stagger- 
ing. What  If  a  matured  food  industry  had 
been  able  to  keep  Its  profits  from  nose-dlvlng 
by  cutting  its  food  production  80  percent? 
Some  historians  have  said  the  country  could 
have  been  In  revolution 

Was  It  of  importance  that  the  farms  then 
were  a  sort  of  safety  valve?  What  amounu  of 
people  were  fed  on  farms  out  here  instead 
of  participating  in  a  soup  line,  or  Joining  the 
ranks  of  the  apple  sellers,  and  the  relief  lines, 
that  I  saw  in  the  city?  What  sort  of  stability 
did  that  terribly  Inefficient  kind  of  farming 
using  "too  many  human  resources"  give  to 
the  nation  with  inefficient  production  of  oats 
and  hay  for  horses  Instead  of  cash  gas  bills: 
inefficient  use  of  manures  Instead  of  efficient 
cash  fertilizers.  Inefficient  use  of  home-raised 
fuels  and  food  instead  of  efficient  modern 
processed  foods.  These  human  Instead  of 
capital  inputs  were  the  important  margin 
In  the  family's  very  real  and  desperate  battle 
for  their  land.  How  maudlin  can  I  get?  Dr. 
Hardin,  soup  lines  were  not  efficient.  Gbettoes 
to  which  farm  migrants  have  gone  are  not 
efficient  either,  sir.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
price  tags  to  the  nation  In  the  technologies 
the  farmers  have  adopted,  among  them  in- 
stability. 

Any  national  agricultural  policy  maker 
must  accept  the  fact  that  If  agriculture  is 
allowed  to  become  completely  Industrialized, 
It  ^  111  then  take  on  all  the  other  more  un- 
desirable, vinstable  characteristics  of  indus- 
trial production.  And  any  who  argue  other- 
wise have  more  blind  faith  in  the  unknown 
than  my  youngest  daughter  in  her  "tooth 
fairy." 

Can  then,  a  hypothesis  be  proved  that  an- 
other agriculture  will  not  produce  food  and 
fiber  in  the  manner  to  which  this  nation  has 
been  accustomed?  Is  Chet  Huntley  right 
when  he  said  "a  decision  is  being  made,  but 
with  no  profound  thought  given  to  It   that 
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two  million  farmers  must  get  oS  their  land. 
.  .  .  there  Is  a  vast  social  question  here,  too: 
what  social  advantage  is  there  for  the  na- 
tion In  having  two  million  or  more  famlllee 
living  in  the  stable  and  peaceful  environment 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  can  our  already  over- 
taxed cities  and  towns  endure  an  influx  of 
another  two  million  families?  ....  how 
wise  are  we  In  liquidating  two  million 
farmers  .  .  .?"  " 

Where's  the  research?  Etoesn't  America 
have  the  right  to  know? 

Hypothesis  n :  The  new  agriculture  will  not 
regard  stewardship  of  the  land  in  the  same 
light  as  the  family  on  the  land,  and  there  are 
Important  costs  that  the  nation  will  pay  In 
transfer  of  the  control  of  the  resources  of 
the  land.  Oh  yes,  we  know  about  the  new 
Agro  complexes  being  developed  at  Oak 
Ridge,  and  we've  read  of  the  marvels  of  the 
new  sky-scraper  non-land  based  urban  food 
factories.  We  even  hear  of  Rockefeller's 
Standard  Oil's  brave  promises  in  mile-long 
factories  to  produce  protein  from  oil,  and 
there's  always  sea-kelp.  The  Inventiveness  of 
men  knows  no  limits.  An  important  point  is 
missed.  The  promises  are:  incredible  supplies 
of  never-ending  food.  But  what  is  the  record 
when  land  resources  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
few? 

To  me.  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  is  no  obsolete 
conundrum.  Shades  of  fundamentalism  I 
Would  be  many  experts'  cryptic  comments, 
here.  And  I  would  agree,  when  you  have  no 
historians  among  your  experts.  On  a  macro- 
scale,  any  civilization  that  regarded  Its  soil 
merely  as  an  input  for  economical  growth. 
was  doomed.  The  Fertile  Crescent;  Greece's 
Age  of  Pericles  after  Solon's  policy  of  special- 
ization of  fruit  and  wines  for  export  was  very 
short-lived,  and  Greece  is  a  beautiful  pile  of 
rock.  My  husband  who  has  stood  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  made  me  go  to  several 
history  books  to  prove  to  him  that  once  she 
was  the  grain  bin  of  the  Roman  Empire.  That 
doesn't  prove  anything?  Let's  go  micro. 

Certainly  the  land  wasn't  used  too  gently 
by  the  ever-moving  westward  migrant.  But 
who  ravished  the  land  in  royal  and  giant 
scale? — the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin; the  British-controlled  western  cattle 
kings;  the  strip-miners  of  the  Appalachias; 
the  factored  cotton  plantations  of  the 
South — our  tragic  South:  the  Henry  Millers 
of  the  Sacramento  River  Valley.  The  tools 
have  not  been  the  same  but  the  name  of  the 
game  has  been  the  same,  economic  growth. 
Specialization,  vast  absentee-owned  or  con- 
trolled tracts  of  land,  over-development  by 
irrigation.  What  terrifies  me  Is  that  these 
considerations  don't  go  in  the  policy-making 
computer  along  with  your  multiple  or  simple 
regression  charts. 

"We  hear  a  lot  today  about  'underdevel- 
oped' and  'developing  nations,  but  these 
actually  tend  to  be  overdeveloped  nations," 
wrote  LaMont  C.  Cole,  world-renowned  pro- 
feasor  of  ecology  at  Cornell  University.*  In 
particular  Mr.  Cole  called  attention  to  the 
saline  soils  of  Iraq,  and  pictured  the  remains 
of  Irrigation  ditch  complexes  with  their 
shoulders  several  feet  above  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

Changes  In  Nature  are  subtle,  slow-moving. 
Lakes  do  not  die  overnight.  Deserts  grow 
slowly.  Even  earthquakes  tearing  the  earth 
apart  in  an  instent  build  up  pressure  slowly. 
So  it  is  with  man.  The  atom  and  all  its 
implications  of  destruction  were  not  de- 
veloped overnight.  Most  all  USD  A  research 
and  cooperative  research  stress  "toleration", 
"safety".  In  the  long  range  how  safe — how 
tolerable — Do  we  have  the  research  to  prove 
it?  And  farmers  are  the  people  who  are  using 
these  unproved  technological  tools,  again  in 
that  "philosophy"  of  technical  efficiency. 

Question:  Will  land  treated  only  as  an 
Input,  as  exploitable  source  of  wealth,  then 
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become  an  exhaustible  resource  such  as  oil 
or  minerals? 

Question:  Are  continued,  ever-increasing 
applications  of  chemicals  and  fertUleers  In 
combination  with  each  other  inducing  subtle, 
slow  changes  in  the  living  organism  of  the 
earth,  perhaps  Inducing  a  build-up  of  ex- 
plosive proportions.  If  Rachel  Carson  Is  not 
a  dirty  word  to  natural  scientists,  why  has 
she  so  consistently  been  written  off  in  ag 
research  work? 

Question:  Is  it  profitable  in  terms  of  our 
responsibility  to  future  generations  to  exploit 
our  exhaustible  water  resources  In  produc- 
tion of  crops  such  as  cotton,  when  this  water 
might  be  desperately  needed  in  the  future? 
Question:  If  families  in  the  future  are  to 
be  denied  free  access  to  ownership  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  land,  oould  our 
descendanu,  our  children.  And  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Marxist  siren  song  of  the  agrarian 
reformer  "We  will  give  you  back  your  land." 
A  citizen  appearing  before  your  Nebraska 
Legislature  Agricultural  committee,  just  this 
month  of  April  testified : 

"But.  in  the  ultimate  and  final  confronta- 
tion between  these  two  giants  of  Industry 
(mature  food  production  Industry)  and  gov- 
ernment when  we  finally  decide  which  will 
own  and  control  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  life  giving  product 
thereof,  is  there  any  question  in  your  mind 
but  what  the  Federal  Government  will  as- 
sume Utle  to  the  agricultural  lands  of  the 
nation,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  guaranty  ample  production  at  fair  prices. 
Is  there  any  other  answer? 

"The  successor  to  the  corporate  farm  sys- 
tem will  be  a  NaUonallzed  Agriculture  which 
will  have  evolved  in  the  name  of  prlvaite 
enterprise,  and  have  succumbed  to  govern- 
ment domination  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  I  dare  say  with  the  consent  of  the  people. 
Prom  this  point,  one  can  visualize  a  revolu- 
tion, new  homestead  programs  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  cycle,  perhaps. 

This  conclusion  Is  not  new  with  me.  It 
was  drawn  as  early  as  1902  by  Teddy  Roose- 
velt when  he  Inspired  the  160  acre  per  per- 
son limitation  in  the  Reclamation  Law  of 
1902.  It  takes  considerably  less  mental  acu- 
men, in  the  light  of  recent  history,  to  draw 
the  same  conclusion  today.  .  The  eco- 
nomic justification  for  few  and  larger  farms 
has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  both  the 
academic  and  the  corporate  economists  who 
are  irrevocably  wedded  to  the  economies  of 
scale.""  (Italic  mine.) 

Hypothesis  III:  Don  Paarlberg  said  the 
people  in  America  are  in  a  position  to  choose 
what  kind  of  agriculture  they  want  (assum- 
ing a  free  society) .  We  challenge  that  Amer- 
ica is  in  no  position  to  make  a  choice.  For 
a  balance  sheet  of  the  dollars  and  cents  cost 
and  returns  of  the  two  agricultures  In  this 
nation  has  never  been  run.  It  could  be  and 
would  be  a  most  important  tool  In  policy 
making,  and  it  must  be  soon.  How  could  this 
balance  sheet  be  run?  (Please  see  section 
under  suggestions  for  effective  reform.) 

Mr.  Secretary,  perhaps  the  term  balance 
sheet  Is  not  quite  accurate.  A  better  word 
could  be  dossier.  I  submit  that  quite  a  dos- 
sier of  public  and  human  costs  can  be  com- 
piled against  an  agriculture  which  depends 
on  economic  growth  for  legitimacy.  The 
economic  apologists,  both  north  and  south 
said  cotton  must  reign.  Economic  growth  de- 
manded It,  and  northern  farmers  had  to  have 
a  market  for  their  goods.  History  proved  It. 
The  profits  to  be  accumulated  for  re-Invest- 
ment were  fabulous.  Just  the  retvirn  on  the 
slave  trade  alone — the  infamous  Middle  Pas- 
sage— returned  30  percent  on  Investment, 
even  after  death  losses.* 

Census  figures  on  slaves  in  Alabama  dur- 
ing the  years  tbat  cotton  became  highly  In- 
dustrialized showed  an  increase  from  41,879 
in  1820  to  342,844  in  1850,  and  this  after  the 
slave-trade  was  declared  Illegal.  But  in  terms 
of  productivity  the  IncreaM  in  cotton  pro- 


duction waa  enough  to  make  any  statistician 
starry-eyed.  In  the  years  Just  from  1834 
through  1866,  ootton  production  rose  from 
469,000,000  pounds  to  1,138,936,600  pounds. 
Just  consider  what  the  tremendous  technol- 
ogy of  the  ootton  gin  made  possible."  But 
It  took  the  explosion  of  the  Civil  War  to 
stop  the  handling  of  the  Black  man  as  both 
an  Input  and  a  part  of  a  chattel  mortgage. 
The  Civil  War  was  only  the  beginning.  The 
South  had  been  laid  waste,  and  only  now 
are  the  costs  beginning  to  pyramid.  Andrew 
Helskell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Time,  Inc.,  understands: 

"The  other,  most  obvious  reason  why 
cities  have  been  unmanageable  is,  to  put 
It  bluntly,  that  In  the  last  15  years  five  mil- 
lion underprivileged — mostly  Negroes — have 
been  driven  out  of  the  South  and  into  our 
cities.  I  must  say  it  has  been  a  great  revenge 
for  the  South."  " 

Am  I  being  over- drama  tic,  irrational?  I 
think  not.  To  tell  me  times  are  different 
In  no  way  erases  the  indictment  against  a 
narrow  concept  of  economic  growth  and  dol- 
lar payoff  legitimizing  policy  which  has 
proved  deadly  to  our  country.  So  far,  society 
is  picking  up  the  costs,  but  shouldn't  they 
be  charged  against  a  particular  kind  of 
farming? 

Now  let's  check  out  the  kind  of  agricul- 
ture you  come  from.  Dr.  Hardin,  and  I  dare- 
say, the  majority  of  your  staff  and  the  Uni- 
versity personnel.  Here  I  can  certainly  lay 
the  claim  of  being  a  neutral  observer.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  you  are  the  migrants  from  fajn- 
lly  agriculture,  and  the  small  rural  commu- 
nities servicing  It. 

Yes,  I  grant  that  you,  our  children  that  go 
to  the  city  cause  problems.  You  and  they  go 
to  suburbia,  and  certainly  subiurbla  is  a 
problem.  Where  you  are  living,  the  costs 
alone  of  the  highway  transportation  system 
and  its  upkeep  cost  about  $20-25.000  per 
commuter  car  to  bring  you  into  the  central 
city.  Our  migrants  are  much  more  willing 
to  climb  over  other  people's  bodies  to  get 
ahead  by  dint  of  hard  work.  Don't  forget 
we  are  pushing  the  Black  man  who  Is  quali- 
fied off  the  rung  of  the  economic  ladder  as 
we  begin  our  climb.  Oh  yes,  the  cities  love 
our  kind  of  migrant.  And  way  back  in  the 
recesses  of  our  minds,  history  reminds  us 
that  there  was  no  viable  Homestead  Act  for 
the  Black  man. 

«  «  *  •  • 

The  unasked  queetlojos  are  the  "guta" 
Issues.  In  my  Judgment,  to  continue  agri- 
cultural policy  based  only  on  political  pres- 
sures, commodity  programs  and  short-run 
projections  and  research,  while  the  structuro 
of  agriculture  is  afire,  is  to  apply  a  very  small 
bandaid  to  a  very  traumatic  wound. 

BECOMMENDATIONS    FOB    RETOSM 

I.  Convince  farmers  to  love  each  other  or 
down  with  the  halo  department.  This  is  not 
as  ridiculous  as  it  sounds.  Really  now — let  us 
farmers  Just  for  once,  be  honest  with  each 
other.  Do  we,  as  individual  operators  deserve 
to  be  saved?  Judging  our  past  public  per- 
formance, I  would  second  a  thundering  No! 
We  have  screamed  much  about  freedom  but 
have  refused  responsibility.  We're  too  busy 
producing.  We  have  not  only  let  everyone  else 
handle  our  business  and  marketing  affairs. 
We've  expected  them  to  do  It.  So  why  are  we 
screaming  now  that  others  are  doing  Just 
that?  We  hold  fast  to  such  baloe  as  "stalwart 
sons  of  the  soil."  vrorship  a  Golden  Calf  of 
"free  enterprise."  but  reserve  our  competition 
to  eliminating  each  other  In  hopes  of  being 
part  of  the  "elite."  Even  wolves  do  riot  kill 
their  own.  Does  this  sound  too  harsh?  Dr. 
James  Bonnen  can  sock  it  to  us  even  better: 

"Like  the  god  of  antiquity  Saturn.  Agri- 
culture is  devouring  its  own."  «' 

Many  of  us  belong  to  farm  groups  which 
have  become  public  arenas  for  Interclne  war- 
fare rather  than  concern  for  each  other's 
welfare. 
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At  this  Uncoln  conference,  tor  example, 
small  groupe  of  farm  Bureau  members  were 
whispering  "Boy,  is  thU  a  loaded  seaelon  of 
the  noisy  minority,"  while  a  noisy  minority 
of  NFO  people  booed  the  Farm  Bureau 
speaker.  To  continue  in  this  fashion  could 
sentence  us  to  well-earned  oblivion.  Sin- 
cere FB  people  had  better  begin  to  loudly 
queetlon  the  motives  of  those  who  speak  for 
them  publicly.  William  Sellhorsts,  the 
spokesman  for  the  NFO.  was  not  presenting 
a  mere  polemic  against  PB  membership,  but 
an  indictment  of  the  leadership. 

We  have  become  the  most  irrational  seg- 
ment in  the  American  society  (many  say 
we  also  share  this  in  common  with  econo- 
mists). Many  proponents  of  industrialized 
farming  believe  America  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  this  atomistic  bickering  and 
In-flghtlng.  They  point  out  that  a  mass  so- 
ciety must  have  orderly  production  and  or- 
derly distribution.  Their  solution  is  a  com- 
bination of  horizontal  and /or  vertical  inte- 
gration of  farming. 

What's  to  be  done?  For  many  years,  the 
NCRLC  has  been  trying  to  bring  farm  lead- 
ers together,  to  Implant  the  idea  of  federa- 
tion. In  main,  the  efforts  have  proved  a  dU- 
mal  failure.  In  between  teaching  her  stu- 
dents. Sister  Thomas  More,  a  Franciscan  nun 
with  a  PhD  in  "Agricultural  History  of  Farm 
Organizations."  has  been  on  a  nation-wide 
circuit  as  she  terms  it.  She  has  alternately 
charmed  and  outraged  le«iders  and  farmers 
with  her  witty  message 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of,  by  now  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  that  Monsignor 
Edward  O'Rourke,  Executive  Director  and 
Monsignor  George  Weber,  Executive  secre- 
tary of  NCRLC  have  logged  begging  farmers. 
pleading  with  farmers  to  unify.  As  early  as 
1960.  Monsignor  O'Rourke  wrote: 

"By  your  fruits  you  will  know  them  (Mat- 
thew 1.  16).  Extreme  competition  leads  to 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  a  crushing 
of  honest  and  diligent  farmers  and  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity.  Theee  are  bitter  fruit  Let 
us  "strike  at  their  roots.  Let  us  establish 
Instead  a  system  of  cooperaUon,  especially 
In  the  market  place."  '■ 

In  1962.  Monsignor  O'Rourke  told  a  con- 
vention of  the  NFO:  "Your  enemy  is  the  dis- 
unity among  farmers  and  the  unwarranted 
attacks  which  are  being  directed  toward 
good  organizations  and  good  policies."  "  And 
he  has  never  stopped. 

The  work  of  these  good  men  and  other 
dedicated  priests  goes  on  today.  In  coordina- 
tion with  such  men  as  Dr.  E.  W.  Mueller  of 
the  National  Lutheran  Council  and  other 
concerned  Protestant  pastors.  This  Is  splen- 
did, and  the  wont  must  continue,  for  no 
great  reforms  or  changes  ever  seem  to  have 
come  about  vsrlthout  the  active  concern  and 
leadership  of  the  churches.  Farmers  have 
to  become  Christians  too. 

Some  of  us  have  tried  to  obtain  research 
of  modern  needs  from  our  educators  Bernle 
Camp,  former  director  of  information  for 
the  Nebraska  Farm  3ureau  was  quoted  in 
the  "Notable  &  Quotable"  column  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  great  want  ot  agriculture,  as  it  has 
been  all  the  Ume.  is  for  knowledge  of  mar- 
kets, and  marketing  techniques.  Agricultural 
scientists  long  since  have  learned  how  to 
•grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew 
before'  even  more  than  that  about  produc- 
tion technique.  .  .  .  Had  the  same  amount  of 
Oovenmient  effort  and  a  fraction  of  the 
billions  of  tax  money  (spent  on  price  sup- 
port programs)  been  directed  to  marketing 
and  price  research  ...  it  Is  probable  agricul- 
ture would  be  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 
price  and  market  answers.  ...  A  few  million 
dollars  worth  of  research  annually  .  .  might 
have  speeded  development  of  farmer  and 
rancher    controlled    bargaining    associations 
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which  would  have  given  them  the  muscle  to 
bargain  intelligently  with  distributors  and 
processors."  " 
Kenneth  Hood  made  the  point; 
"Here  Is  what  I  have  been  suggesting  to 
Farm  Bureau  leaders  wherever  I  go:  1.  So- 
licit the  help  of  agricultural  extension  and 
others  in  waging  tin  aggressive,  membership- 
wide  campaign  on  basic  economic  education. 
This  will  equip  our  members  and  other 
farmers  to  appraise  various  marketing  pro- 
posals and  to  work  intelligently  on  programs 
they  may  undertake"  " 

In  our  own  state  of  South  Dakota,  a  group 
of  us  drew  up  a  hypothesis  for  study  of  the 
dollars  and  cents  efficiencies  of  the  family- 
structured  agriculture  After  an  hour  of  ex- 
plaining to  us  how  national  research  policy 
was  formulated  through  an  Interplay  of  in- 
terest groups,  all  of  course  democratic,  we 
were  questioned  at  length  In  our  definition 
of  "firms.''  Then  the  State  Extension  Direc- 
tor, John  Stone,  went  to  the  chalk  board 
to  find  out  what  "acreage  model  farm  we 
considered  should  be  set  up  to  study."  All 
communication  seemed  suddenly  to  cease 
for  Dr.  Stone  didn't  seem  to  understand  why 
we  wanted  or  what  we  wanted  researched.  He 
could  only  think  In  terms  of  models. 

If  state  land-grant  universities  have  set 
up  schools  for  the  training  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  directors,  and  home-economists 
hold  seminars  for  unions  in  knowing  the 
dangers  of  debt-financing  and  wise  credit 
use,  cannot  leadership  schools  be  quickly 
brought  into  play  to  help  farmers  learn  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  and  build  leader- 
ship and  bargaining  ability.  Now -don't  tell 
me  that's  too  controverMal .  Extension  sup- 
ported REA,  very  audibly,  in  its  construction 
period.  You  could  begin  telling  farm  leader- 
ship, to  learn  the  lesson  of  Aramco,  and  other 
giants  of  the  oil  Industry.  They  built  one 
oil  line  from  their  oilfields.  It  was  not  only 
efficient,  but  sensible.  If  the  giants  can 
cooperate  and  farmers  are  businessmen,  then 
farmers  can  cooperate. 

Even  these  helps  are  not  enough.  There  is 
another  technique  which  I  will  term  the 
good  healthy  scare  method,  very  useful  In 
Its  way,  and  this  leads  into. 

n.  Political  action  None  of  us.  Dr  Hardin, 
can  possibly  fathom  the  stresses  to  which 
you  are  politically  subjected,  to  the  powerful 
pressure  of  commodity  groups,  the  influence 
of  every  agency  from  the  State  department 
to  the  legislative  cliques.  But  the  shift  in 
power  from  rural  to  urban  areas  can  work 
both  ways.  City  congressional  leaders  are  fed 
up  with  the  petty  often  mean  antics  of  many 
rural  congressmen  who  no  longer  represent 
the  true  interests  of  their  rural  constitu- 
encies (witness  the  Rat  control  debate  in 
Congress) . 

You  know  you  could  have  other  "bosses". 
You  do  have  Senator  George  McGovem  you 
know. 

You  could  have  others  such  as  Jncob 
Javlts.  Edward  Muskle.  Harold  Hughes,  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff.  Edward  Kennedy.  Walter  Mon- 
dale,  Leonor  Sullivan,  William  Proxmlre, 
Philip  Hart.  Jeffrey  Cohelan.  and  Don  Ed- 
wards. The  list  is  long  and  growing.  I  be- 
lieve. The  power  structures  in  the  South  are 
in  the  process  of  change.  Only  blood  will 
stop  it.  The  true  conservatives  in  Congress.  I 
must  in  good  faith,  believe  will  cooperate  in 
re-orientation  programs.  One  even  notes  the 
recent  appKJintment  of  the  brilliant  Allard 
Lowensteln  of  New  York  to  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  House. 

Of  course  It  will  be  difficult;  the  ancient 
art  of  horse-trading  is  developed  to  a  fine 
art  In  the  hallowed  halls  of  Congress.  Agri- 
cultural committees,  financial  committees  are 
not  made  In  heaven,  however,  but  here  on 
earth.  Much  courage,  patience  and  deter- 
mination will  be  necessary.  But  if  we  farmers 
can  become  ChrisUans,  swallow  our  sinful 
pride  and  work  together,  can  we  ask  less  of 
you  educators? 


Surely  If  Senator  Ernest  HoUlngs  of  South 
Carolina  had  the  moral  courage  to  enter  the 
black  hovels  in  Beaufort  County,  face  the 
worm-filled,  dull-eyed  children,  under  ihe 
watchful  eyes  of  national  television  three 
days  running,  and  worse  yet,  face  the  wrath 
of  Strom  Thurmond,  then  it  Is  a  propitious 
time  for  your  department  to  act. 

III.  Government  programs.  Some  farm  or- 
ganizations maintain  that  they  want  the 
Government  out  of  farming.  This  is  rubbish 
With  the  exception  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
mainly  yet  in  the  hands  of  family  farmers. 
they  have  consistently  fought  for  and  sup- 
ported every  other  commodity  such  as  to- 
bacco, rice,  sugar,  and  cotton.  While  farm 
programs  cannot  be  cut  out  overnight,  farm- 
ers should  be  told  loud  and  clear,  that  they 
have  a  time  limit  to  start  running  their  own 
affairs.  Temporary  supports  should  be  based 
on  bushels  with  a  realistic  limit.  This  will 
help  eliminate  the  dlstorUon  of  government 
supports  to  the  huge  "factories  in  the  field", 
and  the  many  pseudo-farmers  presently  re- 
ceiving huge  subsidies  and  yet  claiming  tax- 
loss  farming  deductions. 

An  alternative  to  bushel  limitation  pay- 
ments would  be  restrictions  on  government 
supports  in  terms  of  dollar  payment,  with 
a  limit  to  each  firm,  whether  family  or  cor- 
porate. Criticism  of  bushel  or  dollar  limita- 
tion which  come  from  the  experts  are  not 
completely  logical.  General  Motors  or  US 
Steel  surely  Umlt  their  production  and  one 
hears  no  outcries  such  as  have  come  from  the 
economists  who  consider  restricting  larm 
production  a  mortal  sin. 

Supports,  guaranteed  supports,  must  only 
last  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  until  we 
farmers  by  our  own  efforts,  the  help  of  the 
government,  and  you  educators  learn  to 
manage  our  own  affairs. 

Soil  banking,  which  we  fear,  is  already  pol- 
icy is  the  poorest  solution  of  all.  We've  seen 
the  Iowa  studies,  again  based  on  eronomir 
growth:  We've  also  seen  the  Meyer  and 
Heady  studies  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Pood  and  Fiber  Commission 

They  are  not  pretty,  are  they?  Permeating 
these  studies  also  are  those  ever-recurring 
themes  of  supply,  demand,  free  market  price. 
In  studying  a  revolutionary  transfer  of  pro- 
duction areas,  we  see  the  same  IncUnation 
to  cling  to  that  nostalgic  model  of  the  small 
atomistic  firm  competing  in  a  traditional 
market  and  nowhere  Is  economic  costs  to  the 
nation  in  the  creation  of  more  "efficient" 
producing  areas  by  tax-paid  projects  such  a^ 
the  Arkansas  River  project,  the  Mississippi 
Delta  area,  the  huge  investments  in  Arizona 
and  California  public  water,  plus  the  pro- 
jected Trinity  River  project  in  Texas. 

The  soil  banking  program  would  sound  the 
final  death  knell  for  the  small  town,  real 
damege  to  the  not  quite  so  small  towns, 
particularly  in  the  states  of  the  Plains,  for 
these  areas  would  carry  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  land  retirement  The  program  is 
politlcallv  unacceptable  to  congressmen  from 
these  areas.  And  don't  *Tlte  off  the  implica- 
tions of  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us 
migrating  to  the  beleaguered  ciOes. 

And  here's  a  comment  on  small  towns.  I 
know  that  many  will  disagree  with  this 
opinion  for  many  small  towns  have  made 
tremendous  gains  In  their  efforts  to  attract 
industries,  to  bring  about  a  real  viable  com- 
munltv  But  they  are  in  the  minority,  the 
gains  based  on  economic  growth  only,  could 
be  temporarv.  In  general  it  is  my  belief  from 
living  in  these  areas  and  talking  with  these 
people  it  is  futile  for  you  to  depend  on  the 
small  communities  as  long  as  present  farm 
policies  are  being  conUnued.  How  can  you 
expect  a  small  town  to  bloom  out  In  the 
perennial  youth  of  economic  growth,  when 
they  have  no  young.  If  you  destroy  one 
economic  base  before  reaching  It  with  an- 
other you  remain  In  trouble.  People  in  small 
towns  know  they  are  written  off  the  economic 
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map  They  cannot  generate  hope.  One  might 
even  compare  the  present  situation  with  that 
of  the  Delta  Negro  before  the  national  effort 
of  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  and  Increased 
education  A  f>eople  without  hope  do  not  try 
to  save  themselves  or  Improve  their  position. 
Sucfi  rapid  innovations  as  the  Litton  National 
Parmer  Stores  In  the  Midwest  are  shaking  the 
thinking  of  small  town  businessmen,  even 
our  economists 

IV.  Public  relations  of  the  USDA.  Here, 
gentlemen,  the  key  word  Is  Imagination.  Take 
a  quick  look  at  representative  USDA  press 
releases  for  the  week  of  March  7th  of  this 
year:  Milk  Quality  Standards  are  Refined  by 
New  Research;  Aluminum  Mulches  Repel 
Disease-Bearing  Aphlds;  Antibiotics  May 
Cure  Serious  Plant  Disease;  A  Septic  Tank 
for  the  Hog  House  Makes  Pigs  Into  Good 
Neighbors;  New  Pine  Gum  Derivative  Has 
Potential  In  Plastics  Manufacture;  Ap>ollo  9 
to  Photograph  Farms  for  Signs  of  Drouth, 
Disease:  Three  New  Rabblteye  Blueberry  Va- 
rieties Introduced. 

Do  you  get  the  picture?  One  can  Just  see 
UPI  and  AP  fighting  over  first  chance  at 
those  three  new  Rabblteye  Blueberries 

Nick  Kotz,  Homer  Blgert,  Richard  Strout 
have  written  tremendous  articles  on  the  real 
action  in  agriculture,  but  they  didn't  get 
their  in^Qimatlon  from  the  USDA  Press  Serv- 
ice Poof  jjress  service?  But  it  can  only  re- 
lease what  it  is  given  to  release.  What  a 
waste!  And  here  is  where  you  people  come 
in! 

You  can  coordinate  hundreds  of  releases 
from  the  brilliant  men  that  I've  been  name- 
dropping  all  over  the  place,  if  you  have  the 
courage  and  will  to  do  so.  It  will  Involve 
deadicood  removal.  It  means  a  rapid  overhaul 
and  coordination  of  activities,  with  fresh 
new  approaches,  a  bringing  together  of  state 
and  federal  activities.  This  is  not  centraliza- 
tion The  public  has  the  right  to  know  what 
comes  from  the  minds  of  all  their  educators 
who  are  being  paid  from  tax  funds.  Before 
now.  the  extreme  fragmentation  of  the  state 
and  federal  research  efforts,  and  the  inter- 
department  rivalry  in  coordination  with  the 
concentration  on  production  research  only 
has  pevented  this  public  service. 

V.  Research  orientation.  No  Government 
agency  can  attempt  to  practice  supply  man- 
agement in  the  Industry  they  serve,  and  at 
the  same  time  orient  research  agencies  to 
increasing  the  amount  of  productivity  of  the 
industry's  producers.  One  cancels  out  the 
other.  One  or /both  is  illegitimate.  Which 
has  priority?  My  immediate  answer  Is  an 
abundant  safe  food  supply  with  a  safety  mar- 
gin. This  conclusion  of  course  means  that 
productivity  in  basic  foods  must  be  assured. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


We  go  further  to  say,  this  nation  has  never 
known  a  shortage  of  basic  foods,  and  this 
means  before  the  days  of  team  research,  and 
hybrid  corn  and  internal-combustion  en- 
gines. 

We  say  a  free  scclety  can  choose  Its  agri- 
culture. We  repeat  society  Is  in  no  position 
to  choose,  for  there  Is  no  research  showing 
a  rational  choice  between  the  two  agricul- 
tures. Therefore  a  thorough  revision  in  re- 
search priorities  is  in  imm.ediate  order.  No 
lip-service,  but  policy-making  from  the  high- 
est echelons  of  power,  the  President  and  you. 
Dr.  Hardin,  for  you  are  in  the  position  of 
power.  It  means  choosing  your  advisors  most 
carefully.  They  cannot  be  Just  problem  solv- 
ers. This  means  bringing  economists  and 
others  kicking  and  screaming  the  same  as 
farmers  Into  cooperation  with  fellow  scien- 
tists, agronomists,  land-management,  soci- 
ology, ecology,  political  science,  history,  bac- 
teriology, engineering,  philosophers,  and  any 
other  disciplines  needed.  It  also  means  that 
people  are  consulted. 

It  can't  be  done?  Ridiculous?  The  Mar- 
shall PIfcn  was  conceived,  oriented,  and  put  to 
work  within  one  year.  It  was  a  matter  of 
priorities! 

When  you  see  the  latest  edition  of  the 
American  Legion  Magazine  for  May  1969.  with 
a  lengthy  cover  story  no  less  on  How  Pure 
Is  Our  Food?  We  know  that  more  than  Ralph 
Nader  Is  at  work,  and  I  for  one,  thank  the 
good  Lord,  that  perhaps  public  outrage  Is 
beginning  to  wave  warning  fiags.  Now  perhaps 
the   public's  right  to  know  can   be  served. 

To  show  the  contemporary  sorry  mess  of 
the  department's  research  affairs,  and  these 
are  only  two  examples: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (12-29-65)  pub- 
lished the  findings  of  a  team  of  Cornell  cell 
physiologists  working  at  Cornell,  showing 
possible  health  hazards  In  feed  Irradiation 
to  humans.  When  I  sent  for  the  research 
svunmarles,  2  letters  were  returned  with  in- 
sufficient address  given.  The  other  brought 
two  articles  on  the  teams'  conclusions,  both 
reprints  of  articles  published  in  the  Brit- 
ish magazine  Nature.  Meanwhile  the  USDA, 
IBBC's  (International  Basic  Economy  Corpo- 
ration-Rockefeller Family) ,  Ward  Foods,  have 
been  cooperating  In  feasibility  studies  of  food 
irradiation.  Irradiated  bacon  to  prevent  ran- 
cidity has  been  tested  on  humans,  with  G.I.'s 
the  guinea  pigs. 

Floyd  Matthew,  a  professor  of  engineering 
at  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines.  Rapid 
City,  has  been  engaged  in  serious  study  in 
water  pollution.  He  has  found  that  the  370,- 
(XK)  cattle  on  feed,  in  South  Dakota  January 
1,  1967,  had  the  equivalent  pollution  capa- 
bilities for  water,  as  that  of  the  wastes  of  a 
city  of  3,700.000  people."  Dr.  Edward  Berry 
of  South  Dakota  State  University  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  type  of  work  as  Dr.  Mat- 


thew. None  of  the  work  was  published  to  my 
knowledge  in  Extension  Public  service  bul- 
letins. Nor  have  I  been  able  to  locate  Dr. 
Berry's  work  as  a  bacteriologist  except 
through  a  private  source  and  Dr.  Berry  per- 
sonally. There  were  two  small  almost  want- 
ad  size  writeups  of  Dr.  Berry's  work  in  two 
state  farm  papers  that  I  came  across. 

Meanwhile  USDA  and  cooperative  exten- 
sion are  doing  such  things  as  cooperative  re- 
search with  Montfort  Feed  Lots  in  Colorado 
on  eliminating  the  smell  of  manure,  and 
Norrls  Grain  has  been  working  in  efficiency 
feeding  in  feedlots  with  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity. 

What  kind  of  business  is  going  on  here? 
The  USDA  and  Extension  can  help  farmers 
with  everything  from  the  actual  plans  for 
confinement  feeding  to  cost  analyses  for  ever 
and  ever  increasing  concentrations  of  ani- 
mals. It  takes  no  advanced  degree  to  know 
that  huge  feed  lots  choose  areas  for  feeding 
with  care.  One  of  the  first  requirements  is 
good  drainage,  and  sandy  light  soils  with 
quick  permeability  rate  high. 

You  see  what  is  missing  are  intelligent 
Judgments,  a  careful  weighing  of  costs  and 
returns.  As  Ralph  Nader  testified  before 
House  and  Senate  interns,  July  12,  1967: 

By  far,  the  most  unyielding  obstacles  to 
a  safer  environment  are  the  old  greeds  and 
frailties  in  modern  garb.  The  struggle  to 
defend,  maintain  and  amplify  economic 
power  and  bureaucratic  position  goes  on.  as 
it  has  throughout  history  .  .  the  corporate 
system  of  partial  and  partisan  control  of  in- 
formation crucial  to  evaluation  of  products 
and  risk  identification  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  democratic  control  of  matters  that 
touch  us  all." 

To  bring  about  a  healthy  balance  in  re- 
search could  ser\'e  much  more  than  the  pub- 
lic interest.  With  a  re-ortentatlon  in  re- 
search, the  true  scientist  could  regain  the 
Intellectual  and  real  freedom  which  is  essen- 
tial to  freedom  in  his  research. 

A  challenging  new  approach  is  being  con- 
sidered more  and  more,  that  of  switching 
control  of  agricultural  research  out  of  the 
department.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  particularly  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  has 
been  very  active.  Senator  Muskle  has  intro- 
duced Senate  Bill  78  to  establish  a  select 
Commission  to  rule  on  all  research.  Trans- 
ferring agricultural  research  to  Judgment 
by  many  disciplines  would  relieve  self-in- 
terest group  pressures  on  your  various  agen- 
cies. Emilio  Daddario  of  Connecticut  with  his 
subcommittee  of  Science,  Research  and  De- 
velopment, and  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Okla- 
homa are  also  active  in  this  field.  (Harris 
with  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  intergov- 
ernmental government  research. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  COMPILING  A  BALANCE  SHEET-ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  IN  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS  OF  TWO  KINDS  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  AMERICA 


Costs  ot  corporate,  hacienda,  plantation,  absentee-con- 
trolled farming,  past  and  present  Returns 


Mutual  cosk  of  Iratli 
agricultures 


Cost  of  family  farming, 
P.  &  PR. 


Returns  of  the  family  farm  structure,  past 
and  present 


Hired  labor,  cheap,  much  of  it  season  or  migrant.  The 
history  of  Chinese.  Japanese.  Filipino.  Hindu,  Mexican, 
human  costs— death  lasses  of  black  slave,  etc 
•^'Present  local  and  State  relief  load  costs  of  migrant 
worlters  in  offseason  (i  e  ,  Los  Angeles  County,  40  percent 
of  relief).  New  York  City  percentages,  ADC,  etc. 

A  share  certainly  of  the  Civil  War  costs.  Other  sundry 
items  such  as  President  Cleveland's  putting  Army  in 
readiness  to  force  big  cattle  ranchers  off  Indian  territory. 

Withering  ol  small  communities 

The  whole  legacy  of  cotton  slavery  Many  universities 
have  a  wealth  of  material  Political  economy  of  slavery 
given  legitimacy  in  large  part  because  it  generated 
tremendous  economic  growth  outside  the  South,  No 
rational  decision  brought  it  to  an  end,  only  the  explosion 
of  the  Civil  War,  much  as  nature's  explosion  of  the  great 
blizzard  finally  put  "hnis"  to  the  Scotch,  New  England, 
and  English  cattle  ranching  in  the  West. 

Costs  of  overgrazing  of  ranges,  salinlzation  of  soils, 
deforestation,  land  erosion  from  specialization  of  crops 
beginning  with  the  huge  operations  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
to  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  California,  strip  mining. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


As  yet  cheap  food  and 
fiber;  however,  in  the  case 
of  highly  specialized  prod- 
ucts—lettuce—produced by 
few— wild  fluctuations  in 
price. 

Temporary  quicker 
accumulation  of  capital. 

Uncontrolled  overproduc- 
tion such  as  western  cattle 
companies. 


Free  land  or  cheap  land 
in  past. 

taxpaid  research. 

Farm-to-market  roads, 
although  the  costs  are 
certainly  very  noticeable  in 
geography  of^2  farmings, 
i.e.,  roads  in  Appalachia  and 
Deep  South  to  those  of 
Midwest. 

Price-support  programs 
most  chargeable  to  big 
agriculture. 

Other  subsidies,  SCS,  soil 
bank,  etc.  Which  farming 
has  most  costs  in  actual  soil 
conservation— not  liming, 
etc. 


A  citizen  not  conducive 
to  a  cybernetic  society.' 

Increasing  soil  depletion 
costs  as  farmers  expand. 

A  type  of  citizen,  reluctant 
to  cooperate,  isolated  m  a 
philosophy  of  "rugged  in- 
dividualism" which  will  have 
no  place  in  a  mass  society, 
(but  will  qualify  statement 
to  say  this  is  a  correctable 
cost,  hopefully). 

Vo-Ag  programs. 


As  yet  cheap  food  and  fiber. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  family  farm 
migrants  to  the  cities,  educated  and  trained 
in  rural  areas.  In  past  cities  have  needed 
them  Today,  some  say,  cities  will  repro- 
duce themselves.  Perhaps  in  short-run 
outlook;  long-run  projection  is  debatable. 
What  IS  the  benefit  to  the  city  and  Nation  in 
a  youth  from  rural  areas  ready  to  contribute 
to  gross  product? 

Dollars  and  cents  values  of  40  percent  of  all 
doctorate  degrees  coming  from  the  heartland 
of  America,  many  of  them  farm  and  rural 
people.  Is  this  an  accident? 

Comparison  percentagewise  of  youth. 
Here  mental  and  physical  requirement  tests 
for  the  armed  services  really  can  give  a 
researcher  a  shocker 

Internal  generation  of  capital -^an  eco- 
nomic base  for  small  decentralized  com- 
munities not  huddled  in  cities  or  uncon- 
trolled suburbias. 
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Costs  of  corporate,  hacienda,  plantation,  ab$»nte«-con- 

frolled  farming,  past  and  present  Returns 


Mutual  costs  of  botli 
airieutturas 


Cost  of  family  fanning, 
P.  A  P.R. 


Returns  ol  tlie  family  farm  structure,  past 
and  prasant 


The  human  costs  of  the  black  migrant   Yes.  it  can  be 
compiled  in  Watts,  Newark.   Detroit,  etc.  These  people 
were  rural  migrants,  from  the  tradition  of  this  agriculture 
Watts  did  cost  dollars  and  cents. 

Retraining  costs,  such  as  Job  Corps -overwhelming 
majority  from  culture  of  rural  Appalachia  or  Deep  South- 
first  or  second  generation. 

Fast  tax  writeoffs  on  migrant  housing,  outright  govern- 
ment grants.  Babysitting  services  m  migrant  day-care 
centers  for  mothers  in  the  fields,  Vista,  medical  and 
dental  services  estimated  at  33,000,000  over  a  period  of  3 
years  one  example 

Land  reclamation  areas  such  as  Arkansas  Delta, 
IVIIssissippi  Delta,  Arizona,  Great  Valley,  Trinity,  most 
benefits  to  big  agriculture 


Bringing  of  new  land  into 
production— but  is  it 
costless? 


Irrigation  projects  most 
chargeable  to  big  agri- 
culture. 

Indirect  subsidies  free 
lock  usage  on  waterways, 
no  tax  on  barge  fuel 
(Federal),  etc. 

7  percent  investment  tax 
credits,  capital  gains,  oil 
depletion,  most  to  big 
agriculture. 


Soil  practices— admittedly  modi  to  be 
desired  with  increased  specialization  SCS 
research  on  who  is  doing  the  terracing, 
slripcropping,  shelter  belts,  good  soilbuild- 
ing  practices. 

Management  know-how  from  diversified 
farming  ability  to  tie  things  together.  Very 
hard  to  tie  down  in  dollars  and  cants,  but 
very  important  for  rational  decisionmaking. 


1  Pertiaps  with  tongue  in  cheek.  Are  any  of  usT 

V.  Industrial  Research.  Another  part  of 
the  healthy  scare  technique  is  to  have  the 
nation  know  that  the  new  agriculture  will 
have  to  do  all  Its  own  research.  It  certainly 
cannot  expect  the  public  to  pay  for  It.  In- 
dustry will  have  to  pay  its  own  production 
efficiency  research  bill.  That's  not  quite  ac- 
curate, is  it?  The  public  will  still  pay  it  in 
their  food  prices.  No  more  unpaid  family 
labor,  no  more  innovation  of  the  individual 
farmer.  The  food  industry  has  failed  mis- 
erably to  carry  its  share  of  Research  and 
Development  expense.  The  NaUonal  Science 
Foimdation's  statistics  for  the  last  avail- 
able year  I  have— 1965— showed  food  com- 
panies' expenditures  for  research  as  four- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  net  sales,  the 
lowest  of  any  Industry  vrtth  the  exception  of 
textiles  and  apparel.  The  scholars  now  en- 
gaged m  public-paid  research  should  also 
know  that  the  new  agriculture  will  not  be 
scrupulous  in  respecting  the  researcher's 
vaunted  "neutrality." 

VI,  A  favorable  climate  for  farmer  bargain- 
ing. Past  recommendations  in  group  bar- 
gaining and  marketing  orders,  etc.,  are  not 
the  solution.  Bargaining  commodity  by  com- 
modity in  highly  specialized  products  as 
fruits  and  vegetables  might  be  the  best  solu- 
tion. But  the  basic  foods,  the  food  and  feed 
grains,  livestock  production  and  dairy  pro- 
ductions are  still  interwoven  too  closely  to 
be  neatly  categoried.  Separating  this  produc- 
tion on  the  basis  of  commodity  by  commod- 
ity is  part  of  the  present  trouble.  Yes.  there 
are  many  complex  problems  (i.e.  substitu- 
tion of  cottonseed  meal  for  soybean  meal). 
But  compromise  could  at  least  bring  about 
the  beginnings  of  coordination  of  bargain- 
ing in  the  basic  foods.  And  the  nation  can 
far  better  keep  a  watch  over  any  exploita- 
tion in  bargaining  done  by  these  producers 
than  it  ever  could  over  huge  conglomerates. 

The  policy  of  one  farm  organization  (NFO) 
to  disposal  of  surplus  production  in  over- 
seas relief  and  other  charities  is  commend- 
.ible.  Working  through  relief  groups  such  as 
CROP,  and  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant 
Ser\'ices,  could  be  meaningful.  The  food 
would  go  to  the  hungry,  not  through  other 
bureaucracies.  Cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  transportation  costs  cotild  be 
shared.  The  farmer  producing  100  bushels  of 
corn  with  seven  or  eight  percent  of  it  not 
needed  for  domestic  consumption,  cash  ex- 
ports, if  educated,  would  gladly  give  away 
the  surplus  if  an  equitable  price  were  re- 
ceived for  the  93  percent. 

Research  Is  also  needed  on  the  legal  limits 
of  farmer  bargaining  in  his  '^wn  organiza- 
tion. Ground-rules  must  be  established.  Can 
a  service  organization  which  sells  Inputs  to 
farmers,  also  bargain  for  his  customer's  pro- 
duction? I  think  there  are  legal  questions 
here. 

VII.  Public  service  programming — TV  and 
radio. — Radio  and  TV  stations  use  the  pub- 
lic-owned airwaves.  They  are  subject  to  regu- 
lation. In  controversial  Issues,  the  equal -time 


fair  doctrine  concept  is  a  tool  to  consider.  Dr. 
Harold  Johnston,  head  of  the  FCC  calls  Its 
use  the  "Law  of  Effective  Reform."  In  a  most 
interesting  recent  article,  he  gave  much  at- 
tention to  citizen  action  forcing  anti-smok- 
ing public  service  advertising,  and  at  prime 
time. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  myriad  ideas  we 
can  offer  in  this  area.  A  good  beginning  could 
t>e  made  in  the  area  of  livestock  market  news 
reporting.  The  Livestock  Marketing  Service 
certainly  tries  to  do  a  yeoman's  service  in  re- 
porting the  disintegrated  and  decentralized 
marketing  of  livestock.  However,  the  useful- 
ness of  much  material  is  lessened  by  cUfferent 
cut-off  dates,  no  efficient  breakdown  of  avail- 
able market  supplies  at  the  terminals.  The 
important  consideration  however,  is  that  the 
news  media  does  not  report  accurately  the 
marketing  of  livestock.  For  example,  the 
Sioux  Palls  TV  and  radio  stations,  and  all 
other  noon  or  evening  livestock  reports  covers 
only  the  terminals  as  do  the  Extension  public 
broadcast  service.  Terminals  we  all  know  or 
should  know  handle  only  a  fraction  of  the 
livestock  slaughtered.  But  the  livestock  re- 
porter on  the  Sioux  Palls  station  is  an  em- 
ployee of  both  the  station  and  the  terminal. 
He,  repeating,  only  reports  the  terminals. 
USDA  does  report  much  more  than  this.  I 
believe  in  the  public  interest  stations  could 
be  persuaded  to  report  accurate  marketings 
to  farmers. 

VIII.  A  National  Land  and  Farm  policy. — 
If  we  are  to  chcx)se  the  agricultural  institu- 
tion which  to  us  seems  good,  then  America 
should  be  asked  what  kind  of  farming  she 
wants,  and  informed  of  the  implicaOon  of 
her  decisions.  Senators  and  congressmen 
send  questionnaires  to  their  constituents. 
How  alx)ut  a  question  on  the  choice  of  farm- 
ing. How  about  a  highly-publicized  Gallup 
or  Roper  Poll  on  this  issue.  We  have  polls 
on  everything  else.  The  cities  are  where  the 
people  must  be  reached.  I  do  believe  we  can 
reach  them  and  find  a  sympathetic  hearing. 
Thank  vou  for  any  consideration  which 
you  might  give  this  paper.  It  is  an  extremely 
lengthy  one.  but  the  structural  revolution, 
the  market  revolution,  the  managerial  revo- 
lution is  a  lengthy  subject.  We  have  tried  our 
best  to  clarify  what  we  feel  are  the  issues, 
and  to  recommend  reform. 

"Land  without  population  is  a  wilderness 
and  Population  without  land  is  a  mob! 
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Appendix — Notes 

NOTE    I 

Background  of  Hendrick  Houthakker 

Bom  in  Holland — educated  in  Europe. 

Area  of  inquiry:  Price  theory — economic 
policy. 

Books:  "Analysis  of  Family  Budgets";  "Re- 
view Preference  and  the  Utility  Function": 
"Capacity  Method  of  Quadrlatlc  Program- 
aUng." 

Testing  the  claim  that  the  CED  does  not 
bring  out.  or  participate  In.  methods  of  leg- 
islation. Sifting  out  the  more  than  1600 
sources  much  of  It  CED  policy  statements,  is 
tmp>osslble.  Perhaps  the  best  direct  example 
of  CED  influencing  legislation  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

Congress,  in  1953.  authorized  the  creation 
of  a  temporary  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (the  Kestnbaum  Commis- 
sion), composed  of  members  from  both  the 
Senate,  together  with  persons  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Federal-State  relations.  In  its  report,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  the  "proper 
functioning  of  the  federal  system  requires 
that  concerted  attention  to  be  given  to  In- 
terlevel  relationships"  and  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  center  for  this 
purpose. 

No  action  was  taken  on  these  proposals  of 
the  Hoover  and  Kestnbaum  Commissions. 

In  1956,  the  House  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  undertook  an  Inten- 
sive study  of  Federal-state-local  relations 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  1955  Kestn- 
baum Commission  report.  ...  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  Kestnbaum  Commission's 
comprehensive  2-year  study  of  Intergovern- 
mental relations  was  the  first  such  official 
undertaking  since  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787.  . .  . 

Amid  many  hearings  on  several  bills  to 
set  up  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  H.R.  6905,  HJl.  6904, 
S.  2026,  final  acUon: 

Joint  hearings  were  held.  .  .  .  H.R.  6904 
was  subsequently  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  86-380  on  September  24,  1959.' 

One  could  fill  up  two  more  legal  sized 
p>age8  with  the  recommendations  of  this 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  But  it  is  not  "looking  for  deep 
dark  plots"  but  facts  that  M-35,  a  nice  fat 
volume  entitled  "1968  State  Legislative 
Program  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations"  is  a  com- 
pilation of  recommended  legislation  fcr  the 
50  states,  of  neatly  drawn  up  legislation  with 
a  blank  left  for  a  bill  number,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations cover  the  methods  of  every- 
thing from  Local  Fiscal  Powers,  state  tax 
concessions  for  New  Industry,  (policy  state- 
ment only ) ,  standards  for  local  governments, 
corttrol  of  Urban  water  supplies,  but  In  par- 
ticular all  facets  Involved  in  Metropolitan, 
region,  Local  planning,  and  government  by 
commissions. 


'  27th  Report  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  April  28.  1966.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations: 
the  First  Five  Years:  House  Rept.  Number 
1457,  April  28,  1966. 


So  we  have  a  nation  concerned  with  plan- 
ning for  the  people's  good.  Pine,  we're  all  for 
it.  However,  we  do  want  to  know  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  planning.  Don't  we  have  a  right 
to  know. 

Mr.  Yntema  said  CED  did  not  lobby  or 
Influence  legislation.  Perhaps  he  Is  correct 
in  a  sense.  CED  goes  much  further.  They 
become  a  part  of  the  planning. 

Meyer  Kestnbaum  takes  over — CED  in  new 
era  of  Influence,  reads  page  104  of  Business 
Week,  page  104,  January  24,  1953. 

Meyer  Kestnbaum,  president  of  Hart 
SchafTner  &  Marx,  this  week  took  over  as 
the  fourth  chairman  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  has  had  In  its  10- 
year  history.  Kestnbaum  had  served  nearly 
three  years  as  chairman  of  CED's  principal 
working  group,  the  Research  &  Policy  Com- 
mittee. Before  that,  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  for  two  years.  So  he's 
no  newcomer  to  leadership  of  CED 

Continuing  CEDs   "New  Era  of  Influence": 

This  continuity  of  management  of  CED — 
by  the  businessmen  who  belong  to  it,  as 
distinct  from  its  paid  staff — is  a  big  reason 
why  CED  has  risen  to  high  esteem  and  In- 
fluence In  national  policy-making  since 
1942.  .      . 

CED's  financial  support  comes  from  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  ....  CED  works  on  the 
premise  that  "What's  good  for  the  country  is 
good  for  business".  .  .  . 

When  a  study  is  finished,  the  report  is 
analyzed  by  members  of  the  full  committee 
who  alone  can  submit  memoranda,  cc«nment 
or  dissent  .  .  .  The  theory  behind  this  rule: 
Businessmen  are  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  results  of  basic  economic  research. 

The  article  writes  of  the  Impact  of  CED  In- 
fiuence  In  the  Marshall  Plan: 

...  a  deadlock  in  1948  between  Congress 
and  the  State  Dept.  over  how  the  Marshall 
Plan  should  be  Implemented.  A  CED  policy 
statement,  an  American  Program  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  suggested  mid- 
dle ground  that  was  accepted  happily  by  both 
sides.  Paul  Hoffman,  was  still  chairman  of 
CED,  was  selected  to  head  the  resulting 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

Mr.  Yntema  might  choose  to  call  CED's 
activities  education.  I  choose  to  call  it  power. 
Mine  is  not  a  mathematical  equation.  It  reads 
as  follows; 

CED  ( Meyer  Kestnbaum )  -  Kesthbaun  Re- 
port =ACIR  (economics  planning,  based  on 
economic  progress  and  growth. 

NOTE     II 

While  prepwxlng  this  paper,  I  received  in 
the  mail,  an  excellently-written  paper  by  a 
British  economist,  Dr.  E.  F.  Schumacher,  eco- 
nomic advisor  National  Coal  Board  of  Eng- 
land. The  address  was  a  Des  Voeux  Memorial 
Lecture.  Clean  Air  and  Future  Energy,  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Society  for  Clean  Air's 
annual  conference  1967.  Blackpool  England. 
Dr.  Schumacher's  qualifications:  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford,  repeatedly  called  upon  to 
act  as  Economic  Adviser  to  Governments  and 
pltmning  commifsions  in  developing  nations 
such  as  Burma  and  India  "convinced  him 
that  aid  and  development  policies  need  to  be 
given  a  new  slant  as  they  tend  to  by-pass 
those  most  in  need — the  people  in  the  rural 
areas."  He  describes  himself  as  an  economist 
■concerned  with  people  rather  than  goods:" 

I  enclose  his  material  because  he  says  so 
much  better  than  what  I  tried  to  convey: 

'Going  back  into  history  we  may  recall 
that  when  there  was  talk  aboyit  founding  a 
professorship  for  political  economy  at  Oxford 
some  150  years  ago.  many  people  were  by  no 
means  happy  about  the  prospect.  Edward 
Copleston.  the  great  Provost  of  Orial  College, 
did  not  want  to  admit  into  the  University's 
curriculum  a  science  "fo  prone  to  usurp  the 
rest";  even  Henry  Drummond  Eisq.  of  Albury 
Pa7k  who  endowed  t.ie  professorship  In  1825, 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  clear  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Univerrity  to  keep  the  new  study 
"in  Its  projMr  place''.  (Dr.  Schumacher  lists 
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quote  source  as  Dwlght  Culler's  "The  Impe- 
rial Intellect."  Yale  U.  Press,  p.  260,  1955) . 

The  first  professor.  Nassau  Senior,  was  cer- 
telnly  not  to  be  kept  in  an  inferior  place 
Immediately,  in  his  inaugural  lecture,  he 
predicted  that  the  new  science  •will  rank  in 
public  estimation  among  the  first  of  moral 
sciences  in  interest  and  in  uUllty"  and 
claimed  that  "the  pursuit  of  wealth  ...  is. 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  great  source  of 
moral  improvement",  (source — John  Stuart 
Mill  autobiography,  1924  ed,  p.  166). 

Here  I  think  relevant  to  add  to  Dr.  Schu- 
macher's comments  on  Nassau  Senior.  I  quote 
from  Cecil  Woodham-Smlth's  masterful 
study  of  the  Irish  Potato  famine,  The-Great 
Hunger:  "I  have  always  felt  a  certain  horror 
of  political  economists."  said  Benjamin  Jow- 
ett,  the  celebrated  Master  of  BalUol,  "since  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  that  he  feared  the 
famine  of  1848  In  Ireland  would  not  kill 
more  than  a  million  people,  and  that  would 
scarcely  be  enough  to  do  much  good."  The 
political  economist  In  question  was  Nassau 
Senior,  one  of  the  Government's  advisers  on 
economic  affairs."* 
Dr.  Schumacher  continued: 
And  the  great  John  Maynard  KejTies,  some 
80  years  later,  admonished  us  not  to  "over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  economic 
problem,  or  sacrifice  to  its  supposed  necessi- 
ties other  matters  of  greater  and  more  per- 
manent signlfioance".  (source  here:  Keynes, 
Eisaays  In  Persuasion,  London  1933,  p.  373) 
.  .  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeraUon  to  say 
that,  with  increasing  affluence,  economics 
has  moved  into  the  very  centre  of  public 
concern,  and  economic  performance,  eco- 
nomic gro'wth.  economic  expansdon.  and  so 
forth  have  become  the  abiding  interest,  if 
not  the  obsession,  of  all  modern  societies.  In 
the  current  vocabulary  of  condemnation 
there  are  few  words  as  final  and  conclusive 
as  the  word  ■uneconomic".  If  an  activity  has 
been  branded  as  uneconomic,  its  right  to  ex- 
istence is  not  merely  questioned  but  ener- 
getically denied.  Anything  that  is  found  to 
be  an  Impediment  to  economic  growth  is 
a  shameful  thing,  and  If  people  cling  to  it. 
they  axe  thought  of  as  either  saboteurs  or 
fools.  Call  a  thing  immoral  or  ugly,  soul- 
deartroylng  or  a  degradation  of  man,  a  peril 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  or  to  the  well-being 
of  future  generations:  as  long  as  you  have 
not  shown  it  to  be  "uneconomic"  j-ou  have 
not  really  questioned  its  right  to  exist,  grow 
and  prosper. 

...  I  am  asking  what  it  means,  what  sort 
of  meaning  the  method  of  economics  actu- 
ally produces.  And  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion cannot  be  in  doubt:  something  is  un- 
economic when  it  falls  to  earn  an  adequate 
profit  in  terms  of  money.  The  method  of 
economics  does  not.  and  cannot,  produce  any 
other  meaning.  Numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obscure  this  fact,  and  they 
have  caused  a  very  great  deal  of  confusion; 
but  the  fact  remains.  Society,  or  a  group  or 
individual  within  society,  may  decide  to  hang 
on  to  an  activity  or  asset  for  ncn-economic 
reasons — social,  aesrthetic.  moral  or  politi- 
cal. .  .  .  The  judgment  of  economics,  in 
other  words,  is  an  extremely  fragmentary 
Judgment. 

.  .  Even  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
the  economic  calculus,  these  judgments  are 
necessarily  and  methodically  narrow.  For  one 
thing  they  give  vastly  more  weight  to  the 
short  than  to  the  long  term  .  .  .  and  then, 
secondly,  they  are  based  on  a  definition  of- 
cost  wlilch  excludes  all  "free  goods",  that  is 
to  say,  the  entire  God-given  environment, 
except  for  those  parts  of  it  that  have  been 
privately  appropriated.  This  means  that  an 
activity  can  be  economic  although  it  plays 
hell  with  the  environment,  and  that  a  com- 


•  Cecil  Woodham-Smlth.  The  Gieat  Hunger, 
Signet  Edition,  Harper  &  Row,  1964  page  373 
Here  I  am  grateful  for  Mr  Rossiter's  pointing 
out  the  economist's  attitude  at  that  time. 


petlng  activity,  if  at  some  oost  it  protects 
and  conserves  the  environment,  will  be  un- 
economic. 

Ekjonomlcs,  moreover,  deals  with  goods  In 
accordance  with  their  market  value  and  not 
In  accord  with  what  they  really  are  .  .  . 
among  primary  good  no  distinction  is  made 
between  renewable  and  non-renewable 
goods.  .  .  . 

We  teach  oxir  children  that  science  and 
technology  are  the  lnstrim[ients  for  man's 
battle  with  nature,  but  forget  to  warn  them 
that,  being  himself  a  part  of  nature,  man 
could  easily  be  on  the  losing  side.  .  .  . 

Something  like  an  explosion  has  to  occur 
before  warning  voices  are  listened  to.  the 
voices  of  people  who  had  been  ridiculed  for 
years  and  years  as  nostalgic,  reactionary, 
unpractical  and  starry-eyed. 

The  religion  of  economics  .  .  .  promotes  an 
Idolatry  of  rapid  change,  .  .  .  the  burden  of 
proof  is  placed  on  those  who  take  the  "eco- 
logical viewpoint".  .  .  . 

You  know.  Dr.  Hardin,  the  sad  thing  about 
Dr.  Schmacher's  paper  Is  that  It  came  from 
the  Anti-Pollution  League  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley,  Brattleboro,  Vermont  Citi- 
zens, at  their  own  expense,  have  to  do  battle 
with  their  own-tax-supported  Big  Educa- 
tion— to  publish  the  truths  society  has  a 
right  to.  And  we  are  further  insulted  by 
picked  up  the  price-tag  of  the  CED's  power 
In  the  prices  of  their  goods  and  services.  CED 
is  tax-exempt  too. 

James  Kuhn  wrote:  "Advocacy  of  the 
market  ethic  is  understandable,  and  insofar 
as  it  contributes  to  the  continuous  debate  of 
public  interest,  it  is  desirable;  but  apotheosis 
of  the  market  is  dangerous  and  idolatrous.  In 
suggesting  that  the  competlUve  market  was 
an  institution  of  nature,  guided  by  an  invisi- 
ble hand,  Adam  Smith  provided  his  later  dis- 
ciples with  the  rationalization  that  it  was 
the  direct  creation  of  God— a  holy  instru- 
ment for  fulfilling  His  purposes.  They  forgot 
that  men  had  created  the  market,  and  in 
raising  it  high,  had  fashioned  a  Golden  Calf. 
They  alienated  themselves  from  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Smith's  hope,  which  was  that  the 
free  market  would  bring  an  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  nation;  and  in  turn  the  market 
alienated  them  from  each  other  and  their 
fellow  men  who  bore  the  market's  injustice. 
James  Kuhn,  "What's  Wrong  With  the  Old 
Business  Ethic."  Catholic  Mind,  March  1965. 
reprinted  from  the  Coltimbia  University 
Forum.  Mr.  Kuhn  was  associate  professor  of 
industrial  relations,  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Columbia. 

References  for  Father  Miller's  Talks- 
Background  Material. 

Coke.  Earl  J..  "Farmers  Issue  Stock?  Ag 
Ready  for  New  Role.  11th  Annual  Conference 
In  Research  sponsored  by  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co., 
Chicago;  talk  given  to  300  agricultural 
scientists,  business  leaders,  etc..  Drovers 
Telegram,  May  29,  1963,  p.  5. 

Davis,  John  W.,  'Next  Twenty -Five  Years  in 
Agriculture."  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
Vol.  XXXIV.  May  1957.  pp.  5-57  and  Ray  A. 
Goldberg,  A  Concept  of  Agribusiness. 

Downey,  Senator  Sheridan,  They  Would 
Rule  the  Valley,  San  Francisco,  1947.  No 
publisher  Is  given.  Author  paid  continual 
tribute  to  "rugged  individualists"  such  as 
Kern  County  Land  Company,  DiGlorglo  Com- 
pany. This  book  brings  out  the  real  battle  at 
that  time — abolishing  the  160  acre  limita- 
tion on  public  water.  Mr.  Downey  spared 
little  in  dragging  both  the  BAE  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  over  the  coals  and  back 
again,  with  particular  fury  for  Mr.  Gold- 
schmldtt.  Innuendos.  warnings,  with  hints 
of  mysterious  leadership  In  the  BAE.  and 
CIO's  intervention  to  destroy  "free  enter- 
prise" in  the  Valley.  A  must  if  you  wish  to 
understand  the  role  of  raw  power  in  agricul- 
tural policy. 

Ooldschmldtt.  Walter.  -4s  You  Sow.  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company.  NY..  1947,  Mr. 
Ooldschmldtt   here   goes   into   detail   in   his 


studies  of  the  communities  of  Arvln,  Dinuba, 
and  Wasco,  California. 

Hardin,  Charles  M  ,  "The  Bvireau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Under  Fire:  A  Study 
in  Valuation  Conflicts."  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  Volume  XXIII,  August.  1946.  No. 
3,  pp.  636-658.  Here  Mr.  Hardin  covers  much 
of  the  disastrous  career  of  the  F8A,  but  he 
also  goes  into  the  conflict  of  Land  Use 
Planning;  the  role  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  etc. 

The  Politics  of  Agriculture,  Free  Press, 
Glencoe,  Illinois,  1952,  282  pages.  Mr.  Hardin 
here  discusses  in  length  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  USDA.  State  colleges  and  Ex- 
tension and  other  power  groups  getting  along 
with  each  other. 

"Food  and  Fiber  in  the  Nation's  Politics," 
Voliune  III,  Technical  papers.  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber, 
August,  1967. 

Klrkendall,  Richard,  "Social  Scientists  and 
Farm  Politics  In  the  Age  of  Roosevelt."  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  Press.  1966.  A  most  excel- 
lent source  Dr.  Klrkendall  s  book  Is  an 
expansion  of  a  history  doctorate;  the  bibliog- 
raphy Is  most  excellent,  for  anyone  wishing 
to  gain  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
agricultural  revolution. 

McDonnell  Grant,  Decline  of  Agrarian 
Democracv  In  the  United  States.  University 
of  California  Press.  Berkeley,  1953.  Originally 
this  book  was  recommended  to  me  by  Solon 
Kimball  of  C3olumbla  University.  He  sent  a 
review  of  it  from  a  National  Council  of 
Churches  bulletin.  The  bibliography  I  found 
excellent  for  further  research,  particularly 
the  FB.  Everett  Dlrksen.  and  the  Congres- 
sional Hearings. 

Wells,  O.  v.,  J.  D.  Black,  et  al.  P.  H.  Apple- 
by, Henry  C.  Taylor,  H  R.  ToUey.  R.  J.  Penn. 
and  T.  W.  Schultz.  "The  Fragmentation  of  the 
BAE" — Journal  of  Farm  Economics.  Vol. 
XXXVI.  Feb.  1954,  no.  1,  pp.  1-22.  From  this 
paper  come  all  direct  quotations  of  Msgr. 
Miller  on  the  re-organizaUon  of  USDA. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  COTTON  IN  EXECUTIVE 
SESSION  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  respect  to  the  order  which 
has  been  previously  granted,  under 
which  the  able  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton)  will  be  recog- 
nized on  Tuesday  next  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  prayer  and  the  disposition 
of  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  that  debate 
of  2V2  hours  should  be  in  executive  ses- 
sion. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  42  United 
States  Code  2251,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  May  of  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1.  Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress. 
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as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  DxviNx,  of  Ohio,  as  a  member  of  that 
U.S.  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 
The  message  announced  that  the 
IJouse  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12964> 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  In  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12964>  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  2546*  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  Eiircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
clear  that  we  have  had  a  wholesome  de- 
bate on  the  pending  bill  and  on  several  of 
its  main  features,  but  more  particularly 
on  an  item  that  has  become  known  as 
the  ABM. 

There  have  been  presentations  from 
the  technical  and  scientific  viewpoint, 
debates  from  the  international  and  po- 
litical viewpoint  and  the  situation  with 
reference  to  the  timing,  research,  and 
development  end  of  the  minor  part  of  the 
initial  beginning  of  the  deployment  work. 
I  think  that  both  sides  have  been  pre- 
sented in  excellent  fashion.  We  had  an 
unusually  fine  discussion  in  the  closed 


session,  which  had  to  be  held  because  of 
some  very  sensitive  information. 

I  think  there  has  been  no  contest  here 
as  to  time.  Everyone  has  had  as  much 
time  as  he  wished  to  take,  even  though 
I  know  that  properly  some  of  us  want  to 
speak  and  maybe  some  who  have  already 
spoken  will  address  themselves  to  an- 
other aspect  of  the  matter. 

I  frankly  think  that  the  subject  matter 
has  certainly  passed  a  stage  where  we 
ought  to  consider,  if  at  all  possible — and 
I  believe  it  is  possible^ — having  a  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment,  which  is  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

And  in  a  full  and  wholesome  spirit  and 
wanting  everyone  to  have  a  chance  to 
say  everything  he  wishes,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  others,  I  want  to 
express  a  very  strong  hope  that  we  can 
begin  to  dispose  of  the  matter.  I  want 
them  to  respond  if  they  will  as  to  how 
they  feel  about  the  matter. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  disp>ose  of 
the  matter  without  giving  prior  notice. 
We  should  not  just  try  to  get  an  agree- 
ment now.  And  that  is  not  my  purpose. 
However,  certainly  we  can  bring  the  mat- 
ter up  at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate 
and  perhaps  then  make  a  proposal  and 
agree  upon  it. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  at  least  48- 
hours  notice  in  advance  of  an  exact  time 
to  vote. 

The  Cooper-Hart  amendment  presents 
the  whole  issue  in  one  bite. 

There  has  to  be  notice  and  there  has  to 
be  time  for  debate  and  we  have  to  allow 
for  the  crowded  airports  and  skyways. 
That  is  the  sentiment  of  those  of  us  who 
have  a  special  responsibility  here  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  or  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  or  they  may  have  the  floor  in 
their  own  right  if  they  would  rather  do 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  also  respond. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  several 
times  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and.  of  course,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart*  and  I  have  talked  about 
it  many,  many  times. 

This  is  the  third  week  of  the  debate. 
We  considered  that  during  the  first  week 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  would  present  the  bill 
and  discuss  various  sections,  including 
the  ABM.  And,  of  course,  that  was  done 
during  the  first  week. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  in- 
tended to  offer  our  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business  last 
week.  However.  I  think  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  last  week  would  not  be 
satisfactory  for  the  serious  discussion  of 
the  amendment  or  any  part  of  the  bill. 
While  it  was  a  great  week  for  the  Nation 
and  the  world  because  of  the  moon  land- 
ing, many  were  away,  there  was  a  holi- 
day on  Monday  and  with  the  closed 
session  there  was  little  time  for  debate. 
On  Wednesday,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  called  up  the  amendment  and, 
on  his  motion,  it  was  made  the  pending 
business. 


It  is  my  position — and  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  speak  for  him- 
self, I  think  that  he  agrees  with  me — 
that  we  should  proceed  expeditiously  to 
a  vote. 

Many  Senators  are  interested  in  the 
amendment.  They  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  present  in  the  Senate  at 
the  time  we  discuss  the  time  for  a  vote. 
I  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made,  which,  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion here  today,  will  appear  in  the 
printed  Record.  It  is  to  announce  that 
on  next  Monday  there  will  be  a  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  as  to  a  definite  date  to 
vote.  Everyone  will  be  notified  and  ad- 
vised to  be  present  and  make  their  posi- 
tion clear. 

I  can  say  for  myself  I  wish  we  would 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  is  possible  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator.  I  know  that 
has  been  his  sentiment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  expressed, 
I  think,  fully  the  attitude  which  is  mine 
with  respect  to  assuring  first  that  every- 
one who  has  an  interest  in  this  amend- 
ment, on  either  side  of  it,  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  voice  it;  that  the  vote  be 
established  at  a  time  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance to  insure  that  anyone  with  travel 
problems  or  scheduled  commitments  will 
be  able  to  be  present. 

I  concur  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  with  this 
exchange  in  the  Record  today,  we  plan 
on  Monday  next  to  develop  further  the 
discussion,  and  at  that  time  any  Senator 
on  either  side  of  the  amendment,  who 
has  a  problem,  a  concern,  or  a  suggestion 
be  here  to  voice  it.  I  think  that  all  of 
us  then  will  feel  clear  in  our  consciences 
that  everyone  has  had  an  opportunity, 
and  the  Senate  will  have  the  benefit  fully 
of  the  opinions  of  any  of  its  Members  on 
this  subject  before  we  proceed  to  fix  a 
date. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

As  has  been  true  with  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  all  along,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  taken  the 
high  road,  has  given  the  utmost  coopera- 
tion, and  has  given  the  utmost  considera- 
tion to  every  Senator,  regardless  of  which 
side  he  is  on,  to  have  full  time  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  believe  we  are  probably  all  in  con- 
curence.  There  seems  to  be  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  anybody  to  engage  in  any 
dilatory  moves  or  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  just  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  we  sort  of  informally 
agree  on  something  like  3  o'clock  Monday 
afternoon  to  discuss  this  matter,  which 
will  give  anyone  out  of  town  a  chance  to 
return,  and  we  can  work  it  out  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  a  line  on  how  many 
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Senators  have  additional  remarks  to 
make.  Considering  that,  we  perhaps  can 
arrive  at  a  time  certain  for  the  vote. 

Speaking  for  those  whose  views  I  ex- 
press, we  are  ready  to  discuss  it  Monday 
afternoon.  I  think  that  is  eminently  fair, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  is  adequately  on 
notice  that  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
do  on  Monday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  think  this  refiects  an  attitude  that 
we  should  not  let  a  staleness  develop 
about  this  matter.  No  Senator  wants  to 
do  that.  I  believe  that  if  we  go  on  much 
longer,  it  will  become  stale.  It  will  be 
stale  with  the  Senators;  it  will  be  stale 
with  the  public.  The  matter  is  fully 
understood. 

With  the  allowance  of  this  time,  every- 
one will  have  notice  that  there  will  be 
a  request:  and  then  with  the  allowance 
of  more  time  for  discussion,  the  outlook 
for  proceeding  is  very  good. 

I  think  we  should  state  that  this  has 
been  mentioned  to  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  and  they  like 
the  idea  of  proceeding  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  just  said  that  we  should  fix  the  time 
certain  as  3  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  at  that  time 
that  time  be  given  for  discussion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion.  I  want  to  agree  to  it,  subject 
to  this  possible  adjustment:  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  mentioned  48 
hours  as  a  minimum  time  of  notice — 
that  is,  the  lapse  of  time  between  the 
time  of  the  actual  agreement  and  the 
time  of  voting.  If  we  set  it  for  3  p.m.  and 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  that 
would  mn  into  late  afternoon.  Would  it 
be  just  as  well  to  say  we  will  begin  that 
discussion  at  1  o'clock  on  Monday,  with 
the  idea  that  if  we  could  conclude  the 
discussion  about  a  date  within  an  hour 
or  two,  perhaps  then  a  vote  could  be 
agreed  upon  for  Wednesday?  If  we  do 
not,  it  will  take  it  into  Thursday,  and 
the  week  will  be  nearly  gone. 

What  is  the  response  to  that?  Is  there 
any  particular  reason  why  the  Senator 
wants  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
could  go  ahead  and  proceed  at  1  o'clock, 
if  everybody's  interest  is  protected,  and 
we  could  postpone  the  discussion  to  later 
on.  I  would  be  willing  to  set  a  time 
later  in  the  afternoon.  One  o'clock  sounds 
all  right  to  me.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
to  protect  everyone's  interests,  if  some- 
one cannot  get  here  for  the  discussion  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  may  have  a  special 
reason. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  a  time  certain 
should  be  set.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  suggested  3  o'clock,  so  that 
anyone  who  might  be  away  could  get 
back  in  time. 
I  have  stated  my  position.  I  believe  we 


should  move  forward  as  quickly  as  we 
can  and  come  to  a  vote.  But  I  cannot 
speak  for  others  who  are  Interested  in 
this  amendment,  either  for  it  or  against 
it. 

I  do  know — I  must  be  veiy  frank — of 
a  situation  which  I  would  think  would 
postpone  the  vote  until  after  Wednesday: 
because  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gorei  is  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  this  subject  on  Wednesday 
morning.  He  has  not  spoken  to  me,  but 
I  have  this  information,  and  if  that  is 
correct,  I  would  assume  that  he  would 
object  to  any  vote  until  after  that  time. 
I  have  stated  the  position  as  well  as  I 
can.  and  my  own  E>osition. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  very  earnest  and  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  all  the  way 
through,  as  has  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  others. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  can  set  Monday 
for  a  genuine  discussion  of  this  matter, 
and  give  notice,  so  that  everyone  who 
wishes  to  can  be  present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  just  entered  the 
Chamber.  I  did  not  hear  the  discussion. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    We   just    started    an 
around- the-floor  discussion  of  the  pros- 
pects for  getting  an  agreement  on  a  vote 
on    the    Cooper-Fart    amendment.    We 
were  not  asking  for  any  agreement  now. 
We  were  going   to  give  notice  that  on 
Monday  this  matter  would  t>e  brought  up 
and  a  request  made  for  some  agreement 
as  to  voting.  Certainly,  we  would  not  even 
request  it  with  less  than  48  hours  elaps- 
ing before  the  agreement  was  reached, 
in  order  to  provide  travel  time  and  speak- 
ing   time.    Among    ourselves,    it    seems 
agreeable  to  have  this  discussion  on  Mon- 
day and  to  proceed  as  I  have  said. 
Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  add  to  that? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  I 
were  discussing  providing  means  for  all 
Senators  interested  to  be  present  at  a 
time  which  is  known,  and  we  have  agreed 
upon  Monday — I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
have  agreed  upon  the  hour  as  yet — when 
we  will  discuss  the  issue  of  trying  to  agree 
upon  a  time  to  vote. 

I  have  stated,  and  so  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  that  our 
position  is  that  we  should  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  we  can  toward  a  vote. 
I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not  speak 
for  others  who  are  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  have  just  said  that  I  have 
been  informed   that   the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  plans  to  secure  further  in- 
formation at  a  hearing;  and  I  would  as- 
sume from  that  that  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  vote  before  that  hearing  is  held. 
Mr.  TOWER.  All  we  are  doing  now  is 
talking  about  agreeing  on  a  time  to  talk 
about  a  time  to  vote. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  see. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  that  information.  I,  too.  am  think- 
ing of  a  hearing  and  trying  to  set  up  a 
hearing  for  Monday. 

Just  yesterday,  a  man  who  I  think  is 
well  informed  about  the  matters  of  com- 


munication told  me  that  he  believes  with 
respect  to  the  national  communications 
systems — and  he  is  well  informed — that 
the  effect  of  radiation  upon  radars,  upon 
electrical  communications,  is  very  sig- 
nificant in  this  debate  and  it  is  a  matter 
we  overlooked.  I  do  not  believe  the  sub- 
committee heard  much  of  anything  on 
that  subject.  But  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  immense  importance  of  it,  in  order 
to  overcome  or  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  an  ABM,  all  you  have  to  do,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  to  send  over  one  precursor 
weapon,  as  he  calls  it.  explode  it  well 
above  the  radars  and  it  would  nullify 
and  throw  out  of  communication  for  30 
minutes  to  2  hours  the  effectiveness  of 
the  radars,  and  during  that  time  they 
could  do  anything  they  like. 

I  understand  it  is  a  slight  effort,  and 
it  could  be  overcome.  The  Russians  have 
discovered  this  and  have  withheld  going 
along  and  building  their  ABM.  The  CIA 
has  reported  in  secret  session— I  do  not 
think  it  is  secret,  because  this  has  been 
publicly  stated— that  the  Soviets  have 
held  up  proceeding  with  the  deployment 
of  their  ABM.  Anyway,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing further  item  about  the  effectiveness 
of  it. 

No  one  is  alleging,  as  has  been  said 
here,  that  the  ABM  will  not  work.  No 
one  is  saying  an  ABM  could  not  be  cre- 
ated that  would  work  under  normal  con- 
ditions. The  day  before  yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  asked.  How  can 
anyone  question  our  ability  to  build  an 
ABM  after  what  we  have  seen  on  the 
moon?"  It  seems  to  me  that  is  totally 
irrelevant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
Russians  or  anyone  else  cared  to  inter- 
rupt the  moon  shot  with  very  slight  in- 
terference electrically,  they  could  have 
done  it.  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
interdict  electrical  interference.  We 
heard  a  good  deal  about  that  in  the 
hearings  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  are  items  I  would  like  to  go  into. 
What  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  for  that  reason 
and  other  reasons,  is  that  we  arrange  to 
call  up  other  amendments  on  this  same 
bill.  I  have  some  amendments  and  I 
know  other  Senators  have  amendments; 
and  we  could  defer  the  vote  on  this  one — 
which  has  been  discussed  quite  well,  al- 
though new  facts  are  coming  up — until 
after  the  President  returns. 

I  say  that  for  the  following  reasons. 
I  think  it  might  be  unwise  and  inappro- 
priate, with  the  President  out  of  the 
cotmtry.  and  more  particularly  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  as  has  been  said  here — 
I  understand  he  will  be  there  next  w  eek— 
to  take  action  on  a  matter  in  which  he 
has  involved  himself,  as  in  this  matter. 
He  has  taken  no  position  on  a  number 
of  other  matters.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
taken  a  position  on  some  of  the  matters 
I  have  in  mind,  such  as  research  proj- 
ects, which  have  been  discussed  super- 
ficiouslv  on  the  floor.  There  are  amend- 
ments which  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  going  to  submit  in  which 
the  President  is  not  involved.  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  directly  involved  in  them 
and  has  not  taken  a  position. 

I  think  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  bring 
up  a  measure  he  is  interested  in  and  vote 
on  it  while  he  is  abroad.  He  is  due  back 
on  the  3d  of  August,  as  I  understand. 
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I  recommend  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that,  if  there  is  the  urge  to  go  on 
with  this  measure,  we  discuss  and  vote 
on  other  amendments,  reserving  the  vote 
on  this  amendment,  which  Is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  amendments,  until 
after  the  President  returns. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  can  say 
with  certainty  that  the  administration 
would  not  mind  if  we  voted  while  the 
President  is  absent  from  the  country. 
I  do  not  think  the  administration  has 
objection  to  our  voting  perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  next  week.  All  we  are  saying 
is  that  now  we  would  like  to  set  a  time 
to  discuss  this  matter  and  put  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  notice.  We  are  not 
making  a  decision  on  voting.  At  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  can 
come  up  with  whatever  suggestion  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  making 
my  siwgestion  simply  to  please  the  Pres- 
ident. He  has  expressed  himself  on  the 
ABM  positively.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
he  Is  interested. 

Fcan'Ti^ar  them  now.  Some  of  the 
proponents  would  say,  "What  a  dread- 
ful thing;  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  President  whUe  he  is  in  Rumania 
fighting  communism,"  and  so  forth.  This 
is  the  situation  I  do  not  wish  to  face. 
I  was  not  trying  to  put  it  off  on  the 
President.  It  is  my  judgment  it  is  bad 
policy  to  vote  on  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment while  he  is  in  Rumania.  I  would 
not  agree  to  vote  on  It  while  he  is  there. 
On  the  other  hand  I  am  willing  to  dis- 
cuss and  vote  on  a  number  of  other 
amendments  I  am  interested  in  before 
that  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  willing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
cern about  the  President  is  adl  news  to 
me.  It  is  totally  new.  The  President  knew 
the  bill  was  pending.  The  President  did 
not  ask  that  it  be  deferred.  I  never  heard 
of  anyone — the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
or  anyone  else — advising  the  President 
not  to  go  or  to  hurry  back,  nor  was  any- 
thing said  about  deferring  it  imtil  he 
got  back,  until  after  he  was  gone. 

I  just  do  not  see  the  logic  or  reason 
or  anything  connected  with  it  except 
that  it  seems  to  jar  the  opposition  a  lit- 
tle here  just  to  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  interested  in  this  matter:  and 
it  does  affect  his  position  in  this  con- 
ference. That  is  a  part  of  the  picture 
here.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  with 
him  here  or  gone  that  can  change  that. 
It  is  simply  a  part  of  the  facts  of  life. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out 
further  that  I  do  not  have  any  particu- 
lar personal  choice  in  this  matter.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  25th  day  of  July  and  this 
bill  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  itself  since 
a  very  few  days  after  the  inauguration 
in  January.  It  contains  all  of  the  hard- 
ware for  the  military  system  for  the  fis- 
cal year  that  started  3  weeks  ago  on 
July  1,  1969.  We  are  already  in  the  new 
fiscal  year.  This  is  merely  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  ordinarily  contemplated  to  be 
passed  by  March  or  April.  It  is  for  the 
ships,  submarines,  airplanes,  research 
and  development,  the  niissiles,  smd  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  hardware. 


I  know  from  experience  It  is  highly 
important  that  this  matter  be  completed 
as  soon  as  reasonably  possible.  No  one  is 
more  in  sympathy  than  I  am  with  the 
procedure  that  everyone  should  have  his 
say  and  get  the  facts.  But  the  hearings 
on  this  subject  have  been  going  on  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
about  as  long  as  we  had  the  matter  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  So  if 
there  are  any  real  new  facts  to  be  de- 
veloped, they  could  be  developed  in  a  few 
days  as  well  as  in  a  few  months.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  new  facts  to  be 
developed  unless  it  is  something  really 
new. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

I  think  the  bill  should  move  along.  We 
have  lost  a  lot  of  time.  I  blame  myself 
for  not  getting  the  bill  here  earlier,  but 
there  were  requests  for  delay  back  then 
and  they  were  legitimate  requests. 
Everything  is  held  up  now,  the  whole 
program.  I  hope  the  bill  will  move  along. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  two  comments.  First,  the 
President  did  not  ask  me  about  the  ad- 
visability of  making  the  trip.  If  he  had  I 
would  have  given  it,  but  it  would  have 
been  presumptuous  for  me  to  have  given 
advice  otherwise.  That  trip  is  his  own 
idea.  I  did  not  have  any  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  his 
committee  at  any  time  took  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  com- 
mimications  between  the  radars  and  the 
computers,  and  between  the  computers 
and  the  missiles.  What  is  the  effect  of 
nuclear  radiation  upon  such  communi- 
cations? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  form  of  jam- 
ming— what  is  ordinarily  called  jam- 
ming of  one  kind  or  another.  I  am  sure 
that  the  matter  has  been  fully  gone  into 
by  scientists  for  both  sides  and  by  others 
who  have  to  pass  on  the  practical  side  of 
these  matters.  I  know  that  they  testi- 
fied there  were  no  problems  that  could 
not  be  overcome.  This  has  to  be  worked 
out  as  they  have  to  work  out  matters 
regarding  Polaris  and  others.  Yes,  I 
think  that  matter  is  fully  taken  care  of. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  seen  no  tes- 
timony. I  was  told  no  later  than  yester- 
day that  there  has  been  no  testimony 
of  the  effect  of  radiation  upon  the  sys- 
tem because,  of  course,  this  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  do.  Under  the  test  ban  treaty, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conduct  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion in  the  air  to  test  its  effect  upon 
communications.  That  is  what  was 
pointed  out  to  me  yesterday. 

Frankly,  I  never  thought  of  that.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  this  was  an  aspect  of 
it  that  had  not  occurred  to  me  but,  ob- 
viously, it  is  rather  difficult  to  test  the 
effect  upon  a  missile  or  upon  a  system 
such  as  the  ABM  of  a  nuclear  test  in 
the  atmosphere  where  that  explosion  will 
take  place. 

I  was  only  asking:  Has  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  ever  had  any  testi- 
mony on  this  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  I  definitely 
remember  testimony  about  the  possibil- 
ities, all  the  possibilities  of  jamming, 
and  the  working  of  the  computers  and 
the  radars  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  cannot 


put  my  finger  momentarily  on  testimony 
directed  to  that  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  ask  his  staff  to  locate  such 
testimony  and  submit  it  to  me  by  next 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  whenever  it  is  con- 
venient. I  will  be  very  much  interested 
in  seeing  it,  to  check  whether  the  advice 
I  was  given  is  true. 

But  that  is  only  one  aspect  of  it.  The 
main  point  that  I  wish  to  make,  and  I 
again  ask  the  Senator  to  consider  it,  at 
least  between  now  and  Monday,  if  he  is 
interested  in  promoting  or  pushing  the 
bill  through  to  enactment — and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  delay  it — why  we 
cannot  take  up  other  amendments  and 
make  that  much  headway  and  get  them 
disposed  of?  They  should  not  take  nearly 
so  much  argument  because  many  are 
simple  amendments  in  their  purpose,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  He  and  I  discussed 
these  same  things  last  year.  We  already 
had  some  communication  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  earlier  this  session. 

My  own  amendments  will  take  me 
only  10.  15,  or  perhaps  30  minutes,  so 
that  we  could  dispose  of  some  of  them 
and  get  rid  of  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments before  the  major  one.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  the  No.  1  amend- 
ment in  significance  is  initiation  of  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that  suggestion,  so  far  as  the  authors  of 
the  amendment  are  concerned,  that  it 
be  taken  down,  but  even  if  it  were,  we 
have  debated  this  question  now  into  Its 
third  week  and  my  opinion  is  based  upon 
experience  that  if  we  take  away  or  take 
off  and  leave  the  main  issue  alone,  and 
abandon  this  part  of  the  debate,  we  will 
have  to  go  all  through  the  debate  again. 
It  will  be  almost  like  a  new  subject 
when  it  comes  up  again.  I  think  that  it 
would  make  the  Senate  look  rather  silly 
to  spend  3  weeks  and  then  abandon  that 
part  of  the  debate  without  some  very 
substantial  reason  find  then  go  over  and 
go  to  talking  about  some  experiments 
without  any  specifics  somewhere  on  be- 
havioral sciences  or  a  subject  of  that 
kind  which  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
in  a  substantial  way,  that  is,  with  our 
military  program.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  capable  of  making  a  decision  now  and 
we  should  proceed  on  this. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  Senator.  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
25  years  now  and  this  is  the  first  time 
in  those  25  years  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  debate  upon  an  important  item 
in  the  defense  budget.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  agreed  with  me 
the  other  day  that  this  is  the  first  time 
the  Senate  has  underttiken  to  examine, 
and  in  a  way  to  exert  influence  on  a 
decision  of  this  kind.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  has  been  2  or  3  weeks,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  very  long.  I  can 
remember  that  the  Senator  and  I  have 
taken  much  longer  than  that  on  other 
issues  of  a  domestic  nature  which  we 
thought  were  important,  for  the  sole  rea- 
son of  informing  the  public. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  joined  in  an 
effort  to  enlighten  the  public  on  certain 
subjects  in  which  we  were  interested. 
Very  often  we  performed  a  public  serv- 
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ice  in  that  connection.  That  is  what  the 
Senate  is  for.  I  think  this  issue  of 
whether  the  Senate  is  to  have  any  real 
influence  in  decisions  on  a  department 
of  this  Goverrmient.  a  bureaucracy 
which  absorbs  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  budget,  is  equally  important.  It  is 
so  important  that  it  would  certainly  jus- 
tify 2  or  3  weeks  or  whatever  length  of 
time  the  Senator  just  said  that  we  have 
spent  on  it.  In  other  words,  the  ABM  is 
an  important  matter.  The  other  items 
are  of  much  less  importance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  would  revert 
back  to  the  beginning  at  all.  We  can  lay 
it  aside  pending  the  final  hearings,  but 
most  important,  I  think  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  vote  on  the  ABM  issue  at  this 
time. 

For  example,  suppose  the  vote  should 
go  against  the  President — which  I  hope 
it  will  and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  it  go  against  the  President — it 
would  be  embarrassing  for  the  President 
to  be  in  Rumania  and  have  the  headlines 
read  that  one  of  the  major  proposals  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Senate.  I  would  not 
like  that  to  happen  while  he  was  abroad. 

When  I  am  abroad,  I  am  very  careful 
in  what  I  say  about  our  internal  politics. 
I  tiy  never  to  say  anything  that  is  even 
critical  of  our  own  policy  when  I  am 
abroad. 

It  is  a  different  situation,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  embarrass  the  President  if 
the  Senate  should  vote  to  assert  its  pre- 
rogatives of  giving  advice  and  of  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance while  the  President  is  in  Ru- 
mania. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  that.  I 
still  think  that  the  Senate  has  enough 
respect  for  its  own  functions.  I  think 
there  are  enough  Senators  who  think 
that  the  Senate  is  sufficiently  important 
that  it  should  play  a  role  in  the  balance 
of  our  Government,  that  we  should  not 
be  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
military  bureaucracy  of  our  Government. 

Really,  that  is  what  the  ABM  is  a  sym- 
bol of:  namely,  whether  the  Senate  has 
got  enough  independence  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  the  great  industrial  enterprises, 
and  the  military  bureaucracy.  Whether 
we  have  it,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we 
have.  I  think  that  Senators  do  have  such 
pride  and  such  feeling  of  responsibility 
in  being  Senators  that  they  will  assert 
their  right  to  play  a  role  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Staees. 

I  have  been  extremely  impressed  by 
the  outspoken  position  of  the  new  Sena- 
tors in  this  body,  men  who  have  just 
been  elected,  who  are  closer,  I  would  say, 
then  I  am  to  the  pulse  of  the  electorate 
as  to  what  is  going  on,  because  they  were 
elected  for  the  first  time.  It  is  remark- 
able how  interested  they  are  in  being 
Senators  and  not  stooges  of  the  military. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Will  he  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  right  there. 
I  withdraw  the  word  "stooge."  I  over- 
spoke  myself.  I  did  not  mean  that  in  the 
way  the  Senator  may   think. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  can  withdraw  an  insult  unless 
he  apologizes  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  apologize  for  us- 


ing the  word  "stooge."  I  overspoke  my- 
self. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  proud  of  the  Sen- 
ator. I  believed  he  would,  as  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  overspeaking 
myself,  but  I  will  try,  in  a  moment,  to  be 
more  precise  as  to  what  I  intended  to 
say,  if  the  Senator  will  sdlow  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  accept  the  apol- 
ogy of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  apologize  for  us- 
ing the  word,  although  I  did  not  use  it  as 
applying  to  the  Senator  frcMn  Mississippi. 
I  used  it  in  the  negative.  I  said  they  did 
not  wish  to  become. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  is  that 
for  25  years  the  Senate  has  never  chal- 
lenged what  the  Military  Establishment 
has  asked  for,  to  my  knowledge,  of  any 
consequence.  Perhaps  it  has  on  some- 
thing little.  The  usual  challenge  was, 
"Look,  you  ought  to  have  more  planes. 
You  have  asked  for  1,000.  You  ought  to 
have  2,000." 

This  is  not  just  because  of  the  military. 
We  all  know  the  country  we  have.  Each 
industrial  State  has  great  enterprises 
that  employ  thousands  of  people  whose 
jobs  are  dependent  upon  those  programs. 
There  is  no  secret  about  it. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  what  is 
the  biggest  employer?  Boeing  Aircraft. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri,  what  is  the 
biggest  single  employer,  with  50,000 
workmen?  That  means  50,000  votes.  It  is 
McDonnell  Aircraft. 

I  do  not  need  to  call  the  roll.  From 
General  Electric,  from  Bell  Telephone, 
it  is  all  over  the  country.  It  is  the  kind 
of  country  we  have.  We  are  proud  of  it. 
It  is  effective.  It  is  a  very  productive 
economy.  I  am  not  criticizing  it.  I  am 
calling  attention  to  it. 

We  are  elected,  are  we  not?  All  of  us 
got  here  by  getting  more  votes  than  our 
opponents.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The 
word  "stooge"  is  not  the  right  word.  I 
was  just  shortcutting.  What  I  was  trying 
to  say  was  that  what  President  Eisen- 
hower referred  to  as  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  has  a  tremendous  influence 
in  this  country.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi really  does  not  challenge  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  will  challenge 
it  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  it  has  a  great 
influence? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  challenge  the 
Senator's  whole  remarks  when  the  Sen- 
ator has  concluded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Look  at  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers.  Look  at  the 
books  being  published — two  books  within 
a  week,  one  by  the  great  Hudson  Insti- 
tute. What  is  the  Hudson  Institute?  Well, 
it  is  an  institute  created  by  the  Penta- 
gon, supported  by  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  goes  into  the 
Hudson  Institute  that  subsidizes  Mr. 
Herman  Kahn  and  his  associates.  They 
write  books  which  invariably  support  the 
major  issues  in  which  the  Pentagon  is 
interested. 

That  is  a  fact  of  life. 

We  have  the  Institute  of  Defense 
Analyses.  We  have  a  hundred  other 
"think  tanks."  We  have  the  Rand  Corp. 
These  are  supported  primarily  either 
by  the  Pentagon  or  by  big  industrial  en- 
terprises or  through  contracts  made  by 
such  companies.  I  am  not  referring  to  a 


particular  company  with  a  particular 
"think  tank, "  but,  in  general,  the  big 
companies  of  this  country  build  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  gadgets  that  are  paid  for 
by  part  of  the  $80  billion  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Government  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  are  the  people  who  support 
these  companies. 

I  am  not  saying  that  in  a  critical  way. 
I  am  not  saying  they  should  not.  There 
is  no  other  way,  under  our  syst«n,  to 
build  a  defense  establishment.  I  have  no 
alternative,  and  I  am  not  saying  it  in  a 
critical  way.  It  is  a  fact  of  life,  however, 
that  these  people  have  gradually  been 
able  to  build  up  the  greatest  military 
machine  the  world  has  ever  seen,  with 
the  biggest  budget  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

What  the  Senate  ought  to  do,  and  what 
I  am  trying  to  do.  and  what  I  think  oth- 
er Senators  are  trying  to  do,  is  to  bring 
back  into  our  Government  the  system 
of  the  checks  and  balances  provided  for 
in  our  Constitution,  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
be  in  a  position,  whenever  it  is  proper 
and  appropriate,  to  raise  a  question  about 
any  part  of  the  defense  budget. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is,  m  a  sense,  the 
first  time  in  25  years  that  the  Senate 
has  made  a  serious  effort  to  curtail  a  par- 
ticular weapons  system. 

Articles  have  appeared  recently  that 
nobody  has  challenged,  particularly  by 
Bernard  Nossiter,  in  the  Washington 
Post.  He  outlined  a  number  of  weap- 
ons systems,  amounting  to,  I  think,  $30 
billion,  or  something  like  that,  that  had 
been  started,  experimented  with,  and 
abandoned  because  they  had  been  mis- 
conceived. 

I  do  not  say  that  because  I  think  they 
should  not  have  kjeen  tried.  I  know  a 
certain  amount  has  to  be  done.  But  in 
the  past  we  have  simply  accepted  them 
without  any  question.  We  hear  around 
Liere  an  analogy  with  automobiles.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  ABM  is  an  Edsel.  I  saw 
one  this  morning.  It  is  a  sort  of  folklore 
that  grows  up.  Everybody  knows  what 
the  Edsel  was.  The  Edsel  was  a  mistake. 
Everj'body  agrees  to  that.  That  does  not 
mean  Ford  does  not  make  a  good  car.  It 
does.  It  is  making  good  cars  now.  Some- 
body just  made  a  mistake.  If  someone 
had  had  the  foresight  at  the  time,  it 
would  have  saved  Ford  $3  or  $4  million. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  cannot  make 
an  ABM  or  make  a  missile.  We  know  we 
can  make  one  if  we  want  to  spend  enough 
money  and  if  it  is  the  proper  design. 
What  I  am  saying,  and  what  I  think 
some  of  those  who  share  my  new  are 
saying,  is  that  this  is  not  a  proper  de- 
sign. Somebody  has  taken  a  concept 
called  the  Sentinel  and  overnight 
changed  it  and  now  calls  it  the  Safe- 
guard. I  think  even  the  Sentinel  was  very 
questionable.  But  they  have  changed  it 
to  Safeguard.  The  evidence  is  that  the 
designs  for  the  Sentinel  are  not  proper 
for  Safeguard,  and,  therefore,  it  ought 
not  to  be  pursued  at  this  time  to  the 
point  of  deployment. 

All  that  Senators  who  are  leading  the 
opposition  in  this  issue  are  saying  is. 
Look,  it  is  premature  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  this  weapons  system.  This 
weapons  system  coiild  easily  involve 
anj'where  from  $10  billion  to  $50  billion." 
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I  know  all  these  estimates  and  this  num- 
bers game  can  be  challenged.  This  same 
principle  was  involved  in  the  C-5-A,  on 
helicopters,  on  tanks,  and  so  forth.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  that.  But  all  I  am 
saying  is,  "Just  do  not  deploy  this  sys- 
tem. Do  further  research  and  if,  after 
further  research,  you  still  think  it  is 
good,  bring  it  back  and  we  will  look  at 
it  again." 

All  we  are  really  doing  is  asking  for  a 
year's  delay  in  deployment.  That  is  all 
I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  means — just  wait  for  I 
year  before  deployment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PXJLBRJGHT.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking,  bearing  in  mind  the  history  of 
the  requests  from  the  Pentagon,  the 
enormous  cost  of  Government,  and,  above 
all  the  very  serious  domestic  budget 
situation  we  have,  when  every  day  we  see 
the  market  going  down. 

Yesterday  I  spent  nearly  all  day  talk- 
ing about  the  tax  bill.  The  admmistra- 
Uon  wants  the  surtax  imposed  right 
away  and  they  do  not  want  any  delay 
about  it.!t'he  other  day.  when  the  Presi- 
dent invited  some  of  us  to  the  White 
House  he  had  four  secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury present  and  past,  impressing  on  us 
the 'dire  situation  in  this  country  and  the 
dire  need  of  the  surtax.  Not  once  did  he 
or  anyone  else  say  they  might  cut  the 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  before  he  gets  off 
the  surtax,  I  have  been  glad  to  yield  to 
him  all  this  time.  I  do  not  care  to  keep 
the  floor  indefinitely.  . 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  That  is  aU  right. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  do  have  some  re- 
sponses to  make  as  far  as  the  Senator .-» 
remarks  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  stop  now.  if 
he  wishes.  ,^  .    ,„ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  if  he  could  conclude 
his  remarks  within  a  reasonable  time,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  wiU  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  asking  him  to 

stop  now. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  either  stop 
now  and  resume  later  or  make  a  few 
more  remarks.  I  do  not  wish  to  incon- 
venience the  Senator. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Just  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  All  right.  There  are 
different  views  of  what  "reasonable'  is, 
but  I  will  try  to  make  my  remarks  rea- 
sonably short. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  point  comes 
back  to  this,  and  I  submit  to  the  Sena- 
tor it  is  a  very  serious  one.  In  view  of 
all  our  circumstances,  in  view  of  the 
domestic  situation  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  view  of  the  President's  own 
pleading  that  we  enact  a  tax,  and  so 
on,  for  the  control  of  inflation,  which 
is  ijecomlng  very  acute  and  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  the  people  m 
their  own  Government,  in  view  of  the 
protests  we  have  had  in  this  country, 
in  view  of  the  history  of  the  last  3  or 
4  yesu-s.  beginning  with  the  riot  in  Watts, 
and  going  to  other  riots,  then  finally 
leading  to  the  protests  in  our  univer- 
sities, all  these  are  signs  of  something 
wrong  in  our  great  country. 

I  know  we  are  interested  in  trying  to 


make  our  country  as  great  as  it  is 
capable  of  being.  Everyone  has  that  pur- 
pose. The  only  difference  among  us  is 
as  to  what  it  is  that  Is  great.  Where  is 
the  priority?  Is  the  building  of  an  ABM 
now.  as  a  symbol  of  our  capacity,  or  a 
controlled  defense  budget  more  impor- 
tant? Are  we  so  threatened  by  external 
enemies,  in  contrast  to  internal  difiBcul- 
ties,  that  we  must  put  that  above  every- 
thing else? 

The  delay  for  1  year  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM — that  is  what  this 
argument  is  all  about.  That  is  impor- 
tant monetarily,  but  I  still  think  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all  is 
to  reestablish  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  a  coequal  body,  as  a  body  that 
is  capable  of  raising  questions  of  this 
kind,  and  capable  of  making  a  decision 
in  the  face  of  the  kind  of  influence  and 
power  that  is  represented  by  the  great 
industrial  enterprises  of  this  country, 
and  the  Pentagon  with  all  of  its  tremen- 
dous bureaucracy  and  its  influence,  all 
of  which  I  do  not  criticize  as  such,  but 
it  does  relate  to  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  still  is  an  important  body. 

Lastly.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  when,  as  they  often  do. 
historians  engage  in  looking  at  other 
great  countries  that  have  declined,  right 
on  back  to  the  classic  case  of  Rome,  they 
flnd,  for  example,  that  the  decline  and 
destruction  of  Rome  began  with  the  de- 
cline and  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Senate.  I  only  remind  the  Senator  of 
that  because  there  have  been  many  other 
instances,  also. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  response,  and  with 
all  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  question  we  had  here  was 
really  not  an  issue,  just  a  discussion  of 
whether  next  Monday  we  would  discuss 
further  the  possibility  of  a  vote  on  this 
bill.  I  think  I  gave  my  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  continue  on  this  part  of  the  bill, 
since  the  Senate  set  its  course  and  made 
this  amendment  the  pending  measure. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  have  fully  made 
up  my  mind  that  no  one  could  come 
here  and  impute  bad  motives,  sinister 
influences,  or  anything  that  infers  those 
things  toward  the  membership  of  this 
body  with  reference  to  the  military  pro- 
gram, and  go  unchallenged.  I  challenged 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  when  he 
called  us  stooges,  and  I  am  very  glad 
he  apologized  for  that.  But.  in  words 
that  are  a  little  more  respectable,  but 
have  the  same  meaning,  he  said  it  over 
again  when  he  asked,  Is  the  Senate 
going  to  submit  to  military  bureaucracy 
and  the  hyphenated  industrial  complex? 

I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  prove 
those  charges  by  something  more  than 
his,  bare,  bald  statement  that  he  has 
made  here  before,  and  given  to  the  press 
over  a  period  of  months.  He  ought  to 
prove  them  with  something  substantial, 
other  than  just  his  assertion,  or  with- 
draw them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  want  to  make 
my  point  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  that  point 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  show  just  how  one 
Senator,  at  least,  feels  toward  such 
assertions. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  offer 
just  one  proof  of  the  kind  the  Senator 
has  requested,  and  I  refer  to  the  Star- 
bird  memorandum,  which  was  itself 
generated  in  the  Pentagon  by  General 
Starbird.  submitted  to  Secretary  Resor. 
and  published.  If  that  is  not  proof  of 
their  capacity  to  organize  strength,  I 
do  not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has.  in 
effect,  called  names  here,  and  made 
charges.  He  has  been  making  them  for 
many  months.  I  say  if  we  submit  to 
things  like  that  without  proof,  it  will 
get  to  where  a  man  will  be  afraid  to  t:o 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  t'p 
Armed  Services  Committee,  or  any  of 
the  others  that  has  a  responsibility  to 
this  Nation,  of  coming  in  here  with  what 
its  members  think  is  a  sound  military 
program,  lest  he  have  to  face  charges 
from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — I  do 
not  know  of  any  others,  but  there  may 
be  others  who  make  the  same  charges — 
that  he  is  base  in  his  approach,  that  his 
motives  are  bad,  and  that  he  is  serving 
some  ulterior  purpose  instead  of  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation.  I  am  not  going  to  let 
the  membership  of  our  committee,  and 
I  exclude  myself,  be  so  charged  by  any 
Senator,  without  his  being  severely  chal- 
lenged. I  call  on  the  Senator  now  to 
prove  some  instance  of  some  particular 
Senator  who  has  had  a  bad  motive  in 
mind  when  he  took  a  position  on  these 
bills. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Senator  has  completely  misrepre- 
sented the  position  I  took.  I  said  this  is 
the  nature  of  our  country.  It  is  not  a 
bad  motive  to  serve  one's  constituents. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor, now,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
illustration,  not  to  make  that  speech 
again  about  the  bad  motives  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Senator 
completely  misrepresents   what  I  said. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  misrepresent 
anything. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  made  no  charge 
of  bad  motives.  I  said  it  is  the  kind  of 
country  we  live  in.  To  illustrate,  in  my 
own  case,  I  have  always  supported  the 
poultry  raisers  of  Arkansas,  because  they 
are  an  important  industry,  and  I  have 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  bad  motive.  We  do  not 
happen  to  have  an  electronics  industry 
in  Arkansas  of  any  consequence.  It  may 
well  be  if  we  had,  I  would  have  been  rep- 
resenting them.  This  is  nothing  bad:  it  is 
the  nature  of  our  democratic  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right;  I  yielded  to 
the  Senator  to  give  an  illustration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  chal- 
lenged me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  him  to  be  cour- 
teous enough 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this:  What  did  General  Eisenhower 
mean  when,  in  his  last  statement,  he 
warned  us  about  the  military-industrial 
complex?  Was  he  charging  the  Senator 
with  bad  motives? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  CooK 
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in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yielded  for  an  illus- 
tration only,  Mr.  President,  and  I  do 
not  yield  further  just  at  this  moment. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  engage  in 
debate.  I  have  said  what  I  wanted  to  say 
on  that  point.  My  purpose  is  not  to  en- 
gage in  a  personal  controversy.  I  will 
respond  in  the  same  pattern  to  anyone 
else  who  makes  any  such  assertion. 

Our  purpose  here  now  is  to  begin  these 
discussions,  that  will  perhaps  lead  to 
a  disposition  of  this  matter.  I  think  we 
have  given  notice  and  we  will  have  a 
good  discussion. 

I  mention  one  other  thing,  though, 
about  the  President's  absence.  As  far  as 
a  personal  basis  is  concerned,  I  think 
the  soonner  the  President  gets  back  the 
better  it  would  suit  me.  I  would  like  to 
see  him  back  in  the  country  soon,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  be. 

But  I  think,  as  a  very  practical  matter, 
no  one  knows  how  many  votes  there  are 
here  on  each  side;  but  if  I  were  want- 
ing to  vote,  if  it  were  to  my  advantage, 
if  I  had  the  votes,  I  would  say,  "Vote 
now."  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  re- 
ferred to  our  previous  debates  here. 
When  we  think  we  have  the  votes,  we 
are  usually  ready  to  vote;  but  I  do  not 
think  this  time  anyone  knows.  However, 
I  am  willing  to  vote  anyway,  after  rea- 
sonable discussion  by  everyone  who 
wishes  to  be  heard. 

So  I  think  that  about  covers  the  point 
I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  not  present  in  the  Chamber 
when  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  )  and  I  began  our  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis)  ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tovi'ER )  ;  so  I  shall  repeat  something  of 
what  was  said  before. 

Senator  Hart  and  I  offered  this 
amendment  for  ourselves  and  many 
other  Senators.  Since  April  18,  1968,  we 
have  worked  together  on  these  amend- 
ments. So  we  have  believed  we  had  some 
responsibility  to  lead  the  way  toward  a 
disposition  of  this,  issue.  We  have  had 
discussion  over  the  past  2  weeks  and 
with  other  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

I  must  say  that  we  did  not  think  we 
had  any  responsibility  at  all  to  make 
the  amendment  the  pending  business 
imtil  this  week.  The  first  week  was  one 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  ex- 
plain the  bill  and  to  support  the  different 
sections  of  the  bill.  Last  week,  as  we 
know,  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  ra- 
tional discussion  of  the  amendment. 
Senator  Hart  made  the  amendment  the 
pending  business  at  the  earliest  date 
possible — Wednesday  of  this  week. 

We  have  had  discussions  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mansfield.  We  propose, 
on  Monday,  to  give  notice  that  the  sub- 
ject of  a  day  certain  for  voting  will  be 
raised  in  the  Senate  so  that  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  amendment, 
proponents  and  opponents  alike,  may  be 
here  to  give  their  views. 

I  have  said  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 


cerned,  I   approve   moving  toward   the 
vote  as  quickly  as  is  p>ossible. 

I  cannot  sF>eak  for  anyone  else.  I  have 
told  the  Senate  that  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  iMr.  Gore) 
intended  to  have  a  hearing  on  Wednes- 
day morning  which  would  bear  upon  the 
ABM  and  that  I  was  sure  he  would  not 
want  to  vote  imtil  after  the  hearing. 

I  want  to  be  open.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  those  of  us  who  support  the 
amendment  have  had  in  agreeing  to  vote 
comes  from  several  factors — and  I  think 
I  might  as  well  state  them — is  that  some 
feel,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  one  of 
them — that  it  has  been  very  difBcult  to 
secure  information  from  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  have  been  able  to  secure  information 
because  I  have  written  time  after  time  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  Dr.  Foster, 
and  the  CIA.  I  must  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived information.  However,  as  it  is  not 
made  public  many  Senators  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  same  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  President,  another  development 
that  disturbs  many  who  support  the 
amendment  is  the  statements  made  be- 
fore the  closed  hearing.  Statements  were 
made  that  last  minute  intelligence  had 
been  received  just  before  the  closed  hear- 
ing began.  "That  intelligence  was  not 
available  to  all,  and  there  was  no  way  to 
answer  because  one  would  not  challenge 
the  honesty  of  the  Senators.  However, 
we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  at  the 
time  to  examine  and  question  that  at  its 
original  source.  Since  the  closed  hear- 
ings, I  have  written  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  answers  on  some  of  the  in- 
formation that  was  presented.  I  must 
say  that  from  those  answers  one  could 
exercise  a  judgment  one  way  or  the  other 
for  they  were  not  definitive  beyond 
judgment. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Symington  •  is  in- 
terested in  reported  studies  in  the  De- 
fense Department  that  would  throw 
great  light  on  this  issue. 

All  of  these  factors  made  it  apparent  to 
me  that  we  cannot  agree  on  a  certain 
date  until  these  questions  have  been  an- 
swered satisfactorily. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  want 
to  bring  these  issues  in  the  open  on  Mon- 
day. 

I  do  believe  that  the  meeting  will  be 
helpful  and  profitable  in  the  discussion 
of  these  matters. 

In  fairness.  Senator  Hart  and  I  want 
to  be  open  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  deal  with  the  Senator.  I 
know  how  earnest  he  has  been  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  remarks.  I  think  they 
clarify  our  motive  in  suggesting  that  we 
have  the  discussion  and  indicate  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  some  of  the 
concern  we  have  had. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,   I 


wish  to  comment  further  upon  the  idea 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  I 
am  attributing  bad  motives  to  him.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  it  does  not  mean 
that  people  who  disagree  with  him  chal- 
lenge his  motives. 

I  can  understand  that  the  Senator  has 
different  responsibilities  because  of  his 
committee  chairmanship  and  his  long 
experience  and  association  with  the 
Pentagon  and  all  of  that.  That  is  per- 
fectly natural.  It  affects  all  of  us. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  exclude  my- 
self from  any  of  the  things  I  have  said, 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  reflect  on  the 
motives  of  anyone. 

I  do  think  it  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the 
kind  of  coimtry  in  which  we  live.  We  are 
representatives.  We  represent  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  interests  of  our  different 
communities.  In  those  communities  there 
are  diverse  and  different  interests.  So. 
naturally  we  have  different  views.  And 
in  our  minds  we  are  the  products  of  our 
own  experiences.  And  those  experiences 
include  our  associations  with  different 
people. 

We  are  all  the  products  of  every  expe- 
rience we  have  had  in  life. 

It  was  the  furthest  thing  from  my 
mind  to  tr>'  to  attribute  a  bad  motive 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  or  to 
anyone  else.  However,  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

"The  other  day  we  had  a  man  named 
Casey  before  our  committee  who,  I  am 
sure,  is  a  very  reputable  lawyer  in  New 
York.  He  has  been  nominated  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  He  had  formed  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  chairman,  sup- 
porting the  ABM.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  him  to  do  so. 

He  had  obtained  the  names  of  a  great 
many  people — many  of  whom  were  very 
prominent  people — among  whom  were 
the  directors  of  11  of  the  most  promi- 
nent corporations,  all  of  which  have  large 
contracts  on  the  ABM, 

There  is  nothing  bad  about  this.  There 
is  not  a  bad  motive  intended.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  natural  that  if  one  is  a  direc- 
tor of  a  corporation  which  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
a  great  weapons  system,  he  would  be 
interested  in  it? 

I  think  it  is  the  most  natural  and  hu- 
man thing  in  the  world  that  that  would 
happen. 

If  there  is  some  implication  of  bad 
motive  in  it,  I  certainly  do  not  see  it. 
If  so,  I  apologize.  The  word  "stooge"  was 
the  wrong  kind  of  word  to  use.  It  leaves 
an  implication  that  I  did  not  intend. 
What  I  was  trying  to  say  was  that  in 
a  country  as  rich  and  big  and  powerful 
as  ours,  we  have  verj*  great  interests 
growing  up.  The  biggest  of  all  is  what 
we  call  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, because  there  is  not  anj'  corpora- 
tion, not  even  General  Motors  or  Gen- 
eral Electric,  that  has  quite  the  equal  in 
resources  of  $80  billion.  I  do  not  quite 
remember  the  resources  of  General 
Motors.  However,  it  is  large. 

This  is  a  tremendous  conglomerate  of 
power.  I  make  no  point  that  there  is  any- 
thing bad  about  it.  Every  man.  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  Pentagon  today  is  doing 
his  duty.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  say 
that  General  Starbird.  when  he  devel- 
oped his  so-called  memorandum  which 
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was  published,  was  not  doing  his  duty. 
He  was  clearly  doing  his  duty  as  he  saw 
it.  He  had  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
and  selling  to  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try the  ABM  system.  And  he  put  it  down 
in  writing,  and  Mr.  Resor.  I  believe,  ap- 
proved it — one  or  the  other  of  them  ap- 
proved it.  They  were  both  involved  in 
it.  It  was  called  the  Starblrd  memoran- 
dum. 

It  outlined  and  sought  to  muster  to- 
gether an  orgaiUzation  of  all  of  the  var- 
ious influences  which  are  available  to 
the  Pentagon  and  tried  to  make  the  sale 
and  get  a  favorable  decision.  That  is  his 
duty.  He  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
doing  that. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  imply 
a  bad  motive  to  General  Starbird.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  he  is  doing  exactly  what 
he  was  told  to  do  by  his  organization. 
There  is  nothing  bad  about  that  at  all. 
However,  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  no 
such  organization.  He  cannot  write  a 
letter  and  say  to  all  the  great  corpora- 
tions of  the  country,  "will  you  please 
get  your  people  together  and  will  you  so- 
licit speeches?  Will  you  have  them  writ- 
ten, and  will  you  write  books  and  will 
you  do  this  and  do  that?"  All  of  it  is  set 
out  in  the  memorandimi.  I  do  not  wish 
to  misspeak  what  is  said  in  the  memo- 
randum. But,  as  a  resut  of  that,  we  do 
see  books  being  published.  Two  books 
were  annoimced  last  week,  both  in  sup- 
port of  the  ABM.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  can  produce  a 
book  against  the  ABM.  He  has  to  use 
whatever  he  has  in  his  own  mind  and 
what  he  picks  up  from  hearings,  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  in- 
dependent scientists,  none  of  whom  is 
on  the  payroll  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  payroll  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
my  payroll,  or  on  the  payroll  of  anyone 
else  I  know  of  who  is  Involved  in  this 
argimient,  came  and  gave  their  testi- 
mony. Many  of  them  are  he*ids  of  uni- 
versities that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  Some  of  them  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  an  indirect  interest;  but 
whatever  they  do,  it  was  not  on  the  side 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Pentagon.  And  I  admired 
them. 

In  an.v  case.  I  make  no  point  of  the 
motives.  This  is  a  matter  of  judgment, 
and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
point  out  that  in  some  cases  I  am  not 
sure  that  their  judgment  is  not  influ- 
enced by  these  things.  That  is  no  crime. 
It  is  not  a  sin  that  you  are  influenced  by 
your  constituents  or  by  your  employer  or 
by  your  own  experiences.  If  you  have 
spent  your  life  in  creating  electronic  de- 
vices, I  am  certain  their  grows  up  in  your 
mind  a  desire  always  to  respond  to  any 
challenge.  If  you  are  an  electronics  en- 
gineer and  someone  says  to  you,  "Here 
is  a  challenge  to  you.  Do  you  think  you 
can  shoot  down  a  missile  that  is  travel- 
ing at  20,000  miles  an  hour  and  shoot  it 
down  with  another  missile?"  immediate- 
ly you  say,  "Yes,  I  bet  I  can  do  that,  if 
you  give  me  enough  money  and  enough 
time." 

It  is  like  the  story  of  the  man  who 
said,  "Why  does  a  man  climb  Mount 
Everest?"  And  the  other  fellow  replied. 


"because  Mount  Everest  is  there."  It  is 
a  challenge  to  him.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
good  reason  to  the  ABM,  other  than  that 
it  is  a  challenge  to  Dr.  Foster  and  some 
of  his  colleagues.  They  just  want  to  do  it. 
The  trouble  with  that  is  a  practical  mat- 
ter. I  have  no  doubt  he  can  do  it  in  a 
normal  peacetime  operation,  without  in- 
terference from  external  elements  such 
as  radiation.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  can 
be  done  in  an  attitude  of  hostility,  where 
someone  is  shooting  at  you  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is  like  going  to  the  moon.  We  are 
very  proud  of  going  to  the  moon.  I  doubt 
seriously  that  it  would  have  been  so  easy 
to  go,  or  possibly  at  all,  if  some  other 
country  was  trying  to  thwart  you,  was 
interfering  with  your  communications. 
I  would  doubt  that  it  could  be  done. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
misconceives  the  natiare  of  the  argu- 
ment. I  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  arguments  made  in  support  of  this 
could  be  less  than  objective  or  free  from 
an  interest  in  the  ABM  as  a  weapons 
system,  aside  from  whether  or  not  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  or  whether 
or  not  it  is  as  important  as  some  other 
priority.  Even  though  it  might  be  good 
under  some  circumstances  and  could  be 
justified,  in  view  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  this  coimtry,  in  view  of  the  in- 
flationary pressures,  and  in  view  of  the 
requirement  for  added  taxes,  is  It  Justi- 
fied? 

This  is  where  I  come  back  to  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  think  Genersd  Starbird 
or  General  Wheeler  or  General  X,  Y,  or 
Z  feels  that  it  is  his  responsibility — and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  his  responsibility — 
to  weigh  such  things  as  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  budgetary  situation,  the  need 
for  the  tax  bill,  and  all  the  other  ele- 
ments that  the  Senate  should  take  into 
consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  his  colleagues  in  this 
body  have  a  different  function  to  play 
from  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  think  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
under  our  system  of  Government,  are 
given  a  special,  restricted  responsibility. 
I  make  no  criticism  now,  or  at  any  other 
time,  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  dis- 
charging their  responsibility  in  the  way 
they  see  it.  I  do  criticize  myself  and  the 
Senate  for  having  accepted,  for  at  least 
the  25  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
as  an  InfEilllble  sort  of  dictate  from 
above,  the  judgment  on  all  these  weap- 
ons systems  of  people  like  Dr.  Foster  or 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  this  case.  Dr.  Foster  is  the  principal 
advocate  of  these  various  systems,  as  1 
understand  it — and,  of  course,  his  prede- 
cessors. He  happens  to  be  the  current 
one.  His  predecessors  had  the  same  role, 
and  their  role  was  to  propose  weapons 
systems  of  any  kind  they  could  imagine 
that  might  be  useful.  It  is  our  role  to  take 
a  look  at  them,  to  try  to  make  some  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  es- 
sential under  the  present  conditions,  and 
to  do  the  best  we  can. 

Speaking  for  myself — I  will  leave  out 
everybody  else — I  have  not  done  my  part. 
I  know,  in  the  last  25  years,  because  I 
always  believed  it  was  hopeless.  I  was 


sure  that  if  I  made  a  motion  to  cut  any 
of  these  programs,  I  would  not  get  any 
votes,  because  nobody  ever  had,  and  so 
there  was  no  use  in  trying. 

Furthermore,  the  circumstances  did 
not  exist.  During  much  of  that  time  we 
had  what  is  called  the  dollar  gap.  We 
were  too  prosperous  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  were  looking  for 
ways  to  spend  money  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  and  nobody  raised  the  question 
about  budgetary  matters  of  any  conse- 
quence. Now  that  is  all  changed,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  a  number  of  others 
and  I  are  raising  these  questions.  I  think 
I  have  been  too  negligent  too  long  in 
coming  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility at  least  to  have  hearings  about  it 
in  order  to  give  experts  in  this  area  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves. 

I  think  that  is  the  function  that  the 
Senate,  peculiarly,  has.  We  have  to  weigh 
all  these  things. 

I  do  not  make  these  criticisms  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  any  member 
of  his  committee,  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
they  have  their  responsibilities  and  they 
play  their  part,  and  others  play  theirs.  I 
do  not  criticize  the  big  corporations.  In 
the  common  language  of  the  street,  they 
are  doing  their  thing;  they  are  doing 
what  they  are  set  up  to  do,  whatever  they 
may  make.  That  is  all  they  are  doing.  But 
it  is  our  Job — and  we  are  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  representatives — to  make  judg- 
ments of  the  whole,  broad  spectrum  of 
our  policy  and  to  make  judgments  as  to 
priorities. 

With  regard  to  an  Immediate  vote,  one 
other  thing  that  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  did  not  mention  is  the 
fact  that  practically  a  week  htis  gone  by 
with  the  moon  shot,  and  everyone's  at- 
tention has  been  diverted  in  watching 
this  great  exploit.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
very  significant,  as  has  been  represented, 
I  do  not  know.  History  will  have  to  prove 
that.  In  any  event,  our  attention  has  been 
engaged.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  not  deny  that  our  attention  has  been 
diverted  from  the  affairs  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  the  moon  shot,  which  has 
taken  out  practically  a  week  of  the  de- 
bate that  has  been  in  progress. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  fortify  this 
question,  since  it  has  been  i-alsed,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Starbird 
memorandum  was  first  proposed  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sentinel  system.  It  is  also 
my  understanding  that  after  it  was  re- 
vealed and  discussed  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  comments  made  here,  it  was 
canceled  or  withdrawn,  or  whatever  is 
done  to  a  memorandimi.  Whether  an- 
other one  has  been  prepared.  I  am  not 
sure.  But  I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  that 
it  has  been  declassified  and  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  put  it  into  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  comments,  because  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  the  comments  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  made  a  moment 
ago  in  which  he  asked  me  for  proof  of 
what  I  had  alleged  to  be  a  capacity  for 
organization  of  influence  behind  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  ABM. 

So  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  so-called  Starbird  memo- 
randimi. While  it  goes  to  the  Sentinel 
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system,  I  believe  the  Safeguard  is  the 
legitimate  heir,  by  direct  descent,  of  the 
Sentinel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  memorandum  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POBLic  Ajtaibs  Plan  fob  the  Skntinkl 
Ststem 

1.  References: 
a    Part  No.  1.01,  subject:    Sentinel  System 

Charter,  SSMP,  3  Nov.  1967. 

b  DOD  Memorandum  OASD(PA)  22/1, 
subject:  SenUnel  System  Public  Affairs 
Plan,  16  March  1968. 

c  AR  360-11,  subject:  Army  Information 
Gvrldance  for  Sentinel  Program,  23   August 

1968. 

d.  AR  1-20.  subject:  Administration  Leg- 
islative Liaison,  26  Jan.  1967. 

2.  Purpose  and  scope: 

a.  This  plan  establishes  guidelines.  Im- 
plements policy  and  assigns  responslblUUes 
for  an  active  public  affairs  program  on  a 
country-wide  basis  regarding  the  Sentinel 
System  and  the  Sentinel  deployment  pro- 
gram; It  sets  forth  specific  DA  information 
objectives  and  milestones,  suggests  certain 
t^shnlquee  and  delineates  responsibilities 
for  the  planning,  execution  and  evaluation 
thereof.  ,    ^      „ 

b.  The  provisions  of  this  plan  apply  to  all 
U.8  Army  elements  and  to  all  Individual 
industrial  firms  and  civilian  contractors 
participating  In  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  System. 

3.  Background: 

a.  On  September   18,   1967,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  announced  the  decision  to  pro- 
duce   and    deploy    a    Communist    Chinese- 
oriented    ballistic    missile    defense    system. 
This  system  will  be  deployed  at  15  to  20  lo- 
cations  In   the   continental    United    States, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  On  November  3.   1967, 
the   Secretory   of   Defense  named   this   bal- 
listic   missile    defense    system   the    Sentinel 
System  and  announced  the  appointment  of 
LTG    Alfred    D.    Starbird    as    the    Sentinel 
System  Manager  (SENSM).  Also  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ap- 
proved    and    issued    the    Sentinel     System 
Charter  which,  in  part,  stotes:    "The  Sen- 
tinel   System    Manager    will    develop    and, 
when  so  directed,  aasrure  the  timely,  effective 
deployment    of    the    Sentinel    System,    and 
will  provide  a  single  point  of  contact  within 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  coordi- 
nation  and   direction  of  all  activities   per- 
taining to  the  Sentinel  Systems.   .   .   .  The 
Sentinel   System   Manager,   within   Instruc- 
tions Issued  by   the   Chief  of  Stoff  of  the 
Army,  vrtll  exercise  stoff  supervision  over  all 
Army'  Stoff  elements  and  participating  orga- 
nizations of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  planning,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Sentinel     program.     ...     The     Sentinel 
System  Manager  will  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent,    compatible    with    System    requlre- 
mento   and   within   guidance  Issued   by  the 
Chief  of  Stoff,  the  functional  and   process 
oriented  capabilities  of  the  Army  Stoff. 

b  Opposition  to  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment decision  has  arisen  and  been  publicly 
expressed  in  three  sectors  of  public  opinion: 
in  certoln  segments  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  In 
scientific  circles  and  In  citizen /public  offi- 
cial Interest  groups  In  local  communities. 
Congressional  and  scientific  opposition  cen- 
ters around  questions  as  the  Sentinel 
technical  and  operational  feasibility,  cost, 
disarmament,  the  international  arms  race 
and  national  priorities  and  Is  national  in 
scope.  The  local  interest  groups  raise  these 
same  national  questions  but  also  base  their 
opposition  to  the  Sentinel  deployment  de- 
cision on  various  factors  stemming  dlrectiy 
from  such  actions  and  proposed  actions  as 
(1)    site  selection  and  validation  activities. 


(2)  real  estote  acquisition,  (3)  effects  of 
construction  on  the  local  environment,  and 
(4)  eventual  Impact  of  the  Sentinel  in- 
stallation and  its  personnel  on  the  commu- 
nity. Initial  adverse  reaction  from  private 
citizens  and  local  public  officials  has  been  the 
direct  results  of  site  validation  and  acqui- 
sition actions  which  are  a  necessary  prelude 
to  the  initiation  of  construction  operations, 
and  are  vitol  to  the  Sentinel  program. 

c.  The  SENSM,  In  coordination  with  OCLL 
and  OCINPO,  will  conduct  a  public  affairs 
program,  on  a  country-wide  basis,  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  established  herein. 

4.  Objectives:  The  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram are : 

a  To  gain  public  understanding  of  the 
reasons  for  a  United  Stotes  ballistic  missile 
defense  (BMD)  system  oriented  on  the  de- 
veloping Communist  Chinese  offensive  ICBM 
nuclear  capability. 

b  To  insiire  that  all  sectors  of  pubUc  opin- 
ion are  fullv  informed  of  Sentinel  System  de- 
velopments" progress,  effectiveness  and  objec- 
tives (within  the  bounds  of  national  secu- 

c  To  inform  the  public  regarding  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Sentinel  deployment  decision, 
the  rationale  behind  It  and  why  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  Important  to  obtain  real  estote  for 
use  as  Sentinel  operational  sites  In  particu- 
lar geographic  areas  in  implementing  the 
Sentinel  deployment  decision. 

d  To  gain  the  understondlng  of  the  people 
of  affected  communities  by  keeping  them 
informed  of  Sentinel  oriented  activities  In 
their  area.  Such  information  wUl  explain 
the  general  methods  of  site  selection  and 
validation,  the  local  and  national  importonce 
of  the  site,  and  the  impact  of  Sentinel-con- 
nected activities  In  the  community. 

c.  To  provide  timely,  factual,  and  authorl- 
totlve  information  by : 

(1)  Timely  release  of  information  on 
activities  which  will  affect  local  ccMnmunltles. 

(2)  Responding  to  queries  for  Information, 
i3)   Providing    briefings    and    information 

fact  sheets  to  members  of  Congress  (OCLL 
coordination  required),  local  governmentol 
leaders  and  officials,  mllltory  audiences, 
scientific,  fraternal,  and  civic  groups  and 
organizations,  and  representotives  of  news 
media. 

(4)  Preparing  informational  or  educa- 
tional articles  for  general  news  and  mMs 
communication  media,  nUlltary.  scientific 
and  professional  journaU  that  are  service- 
oriented. 

(5)  Preparing  exhibits  for  showing  before 
appropriate  groups. 

5    Concept:     This     program    will     use     a 
gradual  approach  to  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  stoted  above.  The  thrust  of  the 
program   will   be   directed   primarily   toward 
explaining  the  mllitory  requirement  and  stra- 
tegic concepts  Inherent  in  the  Sentinel  de- 
ployment decision.    As  subordinate  but  re- 
lated goals,  the  program  will  emphasize  that 
the  Sentinel  System  is  specifically  designed 
to   meet  a   strategic   defensive   military   re- 
quirement:   that    it    is    being    deployed    In 
an  efficient  and  economical  manner;  that  It 
is  designed  to  provide  a  defense  against  a 
possible  Communist  Chinese  nuclear  ICBM 
attack   through   the   lata   1970's;    (with   the 
capability  to  continue  to  deny   or  at  least 
substantially  reduce  damage  from  threats  In 
later  years):    that  it  concurrenUy   provides 
a  limited  added  defensive  capability  over  our 
Minuteman  ICBM  sites  with  the  option  of 
Improving   that  defense   if   needed:    that   It 
provides    added    protection    of    our    popula- 
tion   against    a    possible    accldentol    ICBM 
launch  by  anv  one  of  the  world's  nuclear 
powers-    that  it  will  complicate  any  attack 
on  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Union: 
that  ito  effectiveness  in  fulfilling  Its  national 
missions      requires      the      acquisition      of 
Sentinel  operational  sites  in  certain  selected 
areas   for   the   emplacement  of   its   mlssUes 
and  radars. 


6.  Responsibilities: 

a.  SENSM  will  monitor  the  overall  program 
for  CofSA  and  will  be  consulted  on  all  sub- 
stantive Implementing  decisions  or  actions. 

b.  CINPO  will: 

(1)  Serve  as  the  initial  DA  stoff  level  point 
of  contoct  and  coordinating  agent  on  all 
pubUc  affairs  matters  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Assume  for  the  SENSM  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  coordination  of  aU  Sentinel, 
public  affairs  matters  with  the  Army  stoff. 
other  sen'lces  when  appropriate,  applicable 
Unified  and  Specified  Commands,  and 
OASD(PA). 

(3)  Provide  support  and  assistance  to 
SENSM,  as  feasible  and  appropriate,  in  im- 
plementing the  SENTINEL  public  affairs 
program. 

(41  Arrange  speaking  engagemento.  as  ap- 
propriate, for  the  CofSA,  VCofSA,  and  senior 
members  of  the  Army  staff  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  public  explanation  of  the 
SENTINEL  System. 

(6)  Establish  within  OCINFO  a  Sentinel 
PubUc  Affairs  Coordinating  Committee 
(SENPACC)  to  provide  for  periodic  review, 
advice  and  on-going  coordination,  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  the  Sentinel  public 
affairs  program.  The  membership  of  this  com- 
mittee will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
representotives  from  the  following  com- 
mands and  agencies:  OCINPO,  OCLL.  Chief 
of  Engineers,  ODCSOPS,  OCRD,  and  the  Sen- 
tinel System  Organization  (SENSCOM  1.0). 
The  SENPACC  will  meet  periodically  on  the 
call  of  CIKFO  and  submit  appropriate  anal- 
yses and  recommendations  to  SENSM 
through  CINPO. 

c.  OCLL.  DA  will: 

(1)  Provide  support  and  assistance  to 
SENSM  as  appropriate  in  implementing  the 
SENTINEL  Public  Affairs  Program. 

(2)  Provide  a  representative  to  SENPACC. 

(3)  Coordinate  with  OATSD(LA)  as  appro- 
priate 

d  ODCSOPS.  DA  wlU:  „^  „ 

(1)    Provide  support  In  those  SENTDsEL 
public    affairs    related    to    the    military    re- 
quirement and  strategic  concept  of  the  SEN- 
TINEL System.  o^m.^/- 
i2>  Provide  a  representative  to  SENPACC. 

e.  OCRD.  DA  will: 

(1)  Provide  support  in  those  SENTINEL 
public  affairs  areas  relating  to  scientific  and 
technical  matters  or  to  the  Nlke-X  Advanced 
Development  Program.  o„„n«,^i- 

(2,   Provide  a  representative  to  SENPAt/ty. 

f.  OCE.  DA  will: 
( 1  >   Provide    support    In    those    Sentinel 

public  affairs  areas  relating  to  Sentinel  Sys- 
tems real  estate  acquisition  and  facilities 
design  and  construction. 

(2)  Provide  a  representative  to  SENPAOC. 

e  All  elements  of  the  Sentinel  System  Or- 
ganization, CONARC,  AMC.  ARADCOM.  and 
STRATCOM  will  provide  support  In  those 
Sentinel  public  affairs  areas  germane  to 
their  mlFsion  and  functional  areas  and  as 
speclflcallv  assigned  elsewhere  In  this  plan. 

h.  The  basic  public  affairs  responsibilities 
of  crvPO  SENSM.  and  participating  organi- 
zations are  included  In  AR  360-11  The 
SENSM  has  established  as  his  staff  agent  for 
administration  of  the  Sentinel  Public  Affairs 
Program  the  Information  Officer  assigned  as 
Chief  of  the  Information  Office  of  the  SENS- 
COM. The  SENSCOM  Information  Officer  will 
coordinate  all  Sentinel  public  affairs  matters 
for  the  SENSM  and  will  be  the  principal  point 
of  contact  within  the  Sentinel  System  Or- 
ganization on  such  matters. 

1  Within  Instructions  issued  by  the 
SENSM  the  SENSCOM  Information  Officer 
mav  clear  and  release  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  5.a(3),  AR  360-11. 

1  Time  phases  for  the  execution  of  the 
Sentinel  Public  Affairs  Procram  are  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  4.a.  AR  360-11.  Basic 
responsibilities  are  with  CG,  ARADCOM  dur- 
ing Phase  I   (initial  briefings  of  public  of- 
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flclals).  the  SENSCOM  Information  Officer 
acting  for  the  SENSM  during  Phase  II  (prior 
to  IOC)  and  (with  CINCONAD,  CINCPAC) 
during  Phase  III  (subsequent  to  the  IOC  of 
Individual  sites  i .  « 

k.  The  SENSCOM  Information  Officer  will 
coordinate  activities  pertaining  to  visits  to 
Sentinel  Installations,  facilities  or  sites  by 
representatives  of  news  media  or  the  public 
during  Phase  n,  and  will  advise  OCINPO 
directly  on  appropriate  matters,  with  an 
Information  copy  of  all  notifications  fur- 
nished to  the  SENSM.  CINCONAD  and  CINC- 
PAC exercise  this  responsibility  during  Phase 
III. 

1.  Sentinel  Information  release  requests 
will  be  processed  through  the  SENSCOM 
Information  Officer,  who  will  transmit  his 
recommendations  to  OCINPO  for  staffing 
within  the  DA,  and.  as  necessary,  with  appro- 
priate Unified  and  Specified  Commands,  and 
OASD(PA|.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
OCINFO  to  coordinate  all  proposed  releases 
with  the  SENSM.  The  following  schedule  will 
apply : 

( 1 )  News  releases  and  photos  will  arrive 
at  the  SENSCOM  Information  Office  not  less 
than  15  working  days  before  the  Intended 
release  date. 

(2)  Speeches  and  films  will  arrive  at  the 
SENSCOM  Information  Office  not  less  than 
25  working-days  before  the  intended  publica- 
tloo-date 

(3)  Briefing  texts  and  technical  pap>ers  will 
arrive  at  the  SENSCOM  Information  Office 
not  less  than  25  working  days  before  the 
intended  publication  date. 

m.  The  following  expands  upon  the  state- 
ments of  responsibilities  contained  In  AR 
360-11  only  to  the  extent  required  to  assure 
accomplishment  of  all  aspects  of  the  total 
public  affairs  program. 

(1)  CG,  ARADCOM: 

(a)  Plan,  supervise  and  execute  the 
SENTINEL  public  information  and  public 
affairs  responsibilities  assigned  in  AR  360-11, 
and  assure  appropriate  coordination  with 
other  participating  organizations. 

fb)  During  Phase  n.  submit  proposed 
SENTINEL  related  public  Information  re- 
leases, not  previously  cleared,  to  SENSCOM 
Information  Officer  for  review  and  appropri- 
ate action. 

(C)  Support  and  assist  the  SENTINEL  In- 
formation and  public  affairs  activities  of 
SENSCOM,  USAEDH.  SENLOG.  STRATCOM 
and  SENSEA. 

(2)  CG,  SENSCOM: 


PRASE    I 

(a)  Provide  CG,  ARADCOM  with  qualified 
members  of  the  Phase  I  Initial  briefing  teams 
as  authorized  by  SENSM. 

(b)  Assist  other  DA  commands  and  staS 
agencies  as  appropriate. 

PHASE   11 

(a)  Conduct  Sentinel  Conamunity  Rela- 
tions briefings  as  appropriate. 

(b)  Dtirlng  Phase  11(a)  and  Phase  11(b) 
monitor,  coordinate  and  assist  the  commu- 
nity relations  activities  (AR  360-61)  of  the 
Division  Engineer,  USAEDH,  at  potential  or 
approved  Sentinel  sites,  as  appropriate 

(c)  During  Phase  11(0  plan,  super^-ise  and 
conduct  community  relations  activities  (AR 
360-61 )  at  approved  Sentinel  sites. 

(d)  Review  for  technical  accuracy,  secu- 
rity and  consonance  with  SENSM  policy  pro- 
pKwed  information  materials  submitted  by 
all  participating  organizations  and  contrac- 
tors; submit  to  OCINPO.  DA  for  clearance  as 
required  by  references  b  and  c:  advise  origi- 
nating agency  and  OCINFO  of  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  proposed  material  made  during 
the  SENSCOM  review. 

(e)  Conduct  other  public  Information  and 
public  affairs  activities  in  consonance  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  SENSM  as  specified 
herein  and  in  AR  360-11. 

PHASE    in 

Provide  such  public  affairs  assistance  as 
may  be  required  to  facilitate  turn-over  of 
Sentinel  sites  to  CONAD  PACOM  and  to  In- 
sure continuity  and  consistency  of  Sentinel 
site  community  relaUons  activities  with  on- 
going Phase  II  community  relations  activities 
at  other  sites. 

(3)   Division  Engineer,  USAEDH: 


PHASES    I    AND    n 

(a)  Monitor  and  coordinate  for  the 
SENSM  overall  Sentinel  public  affairs  and 
public  information  activities. 

(b)  Purnlsh  necessary  data  on  Sentinel 
public  Information  and  public  affairs  matters 
as  appropriate  to  SENSM  and  OCINFO,  DA. 

(c)  Review  proposed  Information  material 
to  include  displays  and  obtain  clearance  for 
Its  use  from  the  SENSM:  OCINFO.  DA:  and 
DODOASD(PA)  as  appropriate. 

Id)  Coordinate  with  OCINFO,  DA  and 
SENSO  proposed  information  actions  involv- 
ing other  military  services,  i.e..  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem tests  requiring  Navy  or  Air  Force 
launched  target  vehicles  or  interface  with 
Navy  or  Air  Force  operational  systems  of 
those  under  development. 

(e)  Review  and  coordinate  with  OCINFO, 
DA  and  SENSO,  Information  plans  prepared 
by  major  DA  commands  and  agencies. 

(f)  Coordinate  with  OCINFO,  DA  and 
SENSO  appropriate  Congressional  notifica- 
tions through  OCLL,  DA  concerning  Senti- 
nel Information  to  be  released. 

(g)  Advise  SENSM  and  OCINFO.  DA  of 
Impending  developments  In  the  Sentinel  In- 
formation program. 

(h)  Provide  individuals  to  brief  Members 
of  Congress,  public  officials,  news  media  rep- 
resentatives and  the  public  as  stipulated  by 
SENSM. 


PHASES     I     AND     II 

(a)  Coordinate  and  supervise  the  Sentinel 
information,  public  relations  and  community 
relations  activities  of  Engineer  Districts  and 
Divisions. 

(b)  Submit  public  information  releases 
concerning  Sentinel  related  engineer  activ- 
ities which  contain  material  or  information 
not  previously  cleared  for  publication 
through  the  SENSCOM  Information  Officer 
for  review  and  appropriate  action. 

(c)  In  coordination  with  SENSCOM  con- 
duct, as  appropriate,  other  Sentinel  public 
information  and  public  affairs  activities. 

(d)  Provide  individuals  to  brief  Members 
of  Congress,  public  officials,  news  media 
representatives,  and  the  public  as  stipulated 
by  SENSM. 

(e)  Provide  CG.  ARADCOM  and  CG, 
SENSCOM  with  qualified  members  of  the 
ARADCOM  initial  briefing  team  and  sub- 
sequent SENSCOM  briefing  teams  as  re- 
quired. 

(f )  Support  and  assist  the  Sentinel  related 
public  information  and  public  affairs  activ- 
ities of  CG,  ARADCOM  as  appropriate. 

(g)  During  Phase  IKa)  and  Phase  Il(b), 
in  coordination  with  CG,  SENSCOM,  plan, 
supervise  and  execute  Sentinel  public  in- 
formation, public  affairs  and  community 
relations  (AR  360-61)  activities,  as  appro- 
priate, in  Engineer  Divisions  and  Districts. 

(h)  During  Phase  IKo  ,  support  and  assist 
the  Sentinel  public  information,  public  af- 
fairs and  communltv  relations  activities  of 
CG,  SENSCOM,  as  appropriate. 

(4)  CG,  SENLOG;  Support  and  assist  the 
Sentinel  information  and  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities of  ARADCOM,  SENSCOM.  USAEDH, 
STRATCOM  and  SENSEA.  as  well  as  other 
participating  organizations,  as  appropriate. 

(5)  CO,  SENSEA:  Support  and  assist  the 
Sentinel  Information  and  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities of  ARADCOM,  SENSCOM.  USAEDH, 
SENLOG  and  STRATCOM,  as  well  as  other 
participating   organizations,   as   appropriate. 

(6)  Other  Participating  Organizations: 
(a)   Plan,  supervise  and  execute  appropri- 
ate  public    Information    and    public    affairs 


activities  In  consonance  with  DA  policy  as 
stated  in  AR  360-11  and  this  document. 

(b)  Support  and  assist  the  Sentinel  in- 
formation and  public  affairs  activities  of 
SENSM,  ARADCOM,  USAEDH  and  other 
commands  and  agencies  as  appropriate. 

(c)  Coordinate  all  SENSM  identified  ac- 
tivities through  the  SENSCOM  Information 
Officer. 

7.  EXECUTION:  The  SENTINEL  System 
public  affairs  prog^ram  will  be  a  responsive 
implementation  of  the  policy  guidance  con- 
tained in  references  (a),  (b).  (c)  and  (d)  as 
expanded  and  restated  herein. 

a.  Information  Kit.  A  kit  will  be  assembled 
and  distributed  to  all  oommands  (to  include 
applicable  Unified  and  Specified  Commands) 
and  agencies  participating  in  the  Sentinel 
System  Program  for  use  in  response  to  re- 
quests for  Information  and  to  serve  as  back- 
ground information. 

( 1 )  The  SENSM  will  have  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  assembling  the  kit  and  for 
procuring  appropriate  inputs  to  it  from  all 
commands  and  agencies  participating  in  the 
Sentinel  System  Program  and  for  processing 
Its  contents. 

(2)  The  kit  will  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following: 

(a)  Kit  folder. 

(b)  A  fact  sheet  on  the  Sentinel  System 
which  tells  within  the  bounds  of  security 
regulations:  What  the  Sentinel  System  mis- 
sion Is:  what  the  functions  of  major  Sentinel 
subsystems  and  components  are;  how  the 
Sentinel  System  will  operate,  when  deployed 
in  CONUS,  that  Sentinel  will  be  an  opera- 
tional element  of  CONAD;  and  when  de- 
ployed In  Hawaii,  that  Sentinel  will  bp  an 
operational  element  of  PACOM;  its  defensive 
coverage  area  (schematic  national  footprint 
chart)  and  how  operational  sites  are  selected, 
validated  and  acqiUred  for  Sentinel  radars 
and  missiles. 

(c)  A  chart  showing  all  commands,  agen- 
cies, contractors  and  subcontractors  partic- 
ipating in  the  Sentinel  Program  together 
with  a  capsulized  statement  of  mission  or 
contract  requirements. 

(d )  A  listing  of  Sentinel  information  mile- 
stones as  specified  herein.  (See  Inclosure  1 
hereto) 

(e)  Biographies  and  photos  of  key  service 
personalities  associated  with  the  Sentinel 
System  Program. 

(f)  Photos  or  artist-concept  sketches  of 
Sentinel  missiles,  radars,  site  lay-outs  and 
test  or  training  Installations. 

( g )  Copies  of  all  news  releases  of  national 
import  which  have  been  made  on  the  Sen- 
tinel Program. 

(h)  Copies  of  major  speeches  or  articles 
pertaining  to  the  Sentinel  System  considered 
appropriate  for  general  distribution. 

(1)  Copies  of  major  statements  or  testi- 
mony on  the  Sentinel  System  made  by  key 
DOD  and  DA  personalities. 

b.  Press  Releases. 

( 1 )  Press  releases  will  be  made  when  Jus- 
tlfiet.  by  newsworthy  Sentinel  actlvltiee  ex- 
ecuted in  the  public  environment  or  by  the 
accomplishment  of  a  Sentinel  Information 
Milestone  (see  AR  360-11  and  Inclosure  1. 
hereto,  for  Sentinel  Information  Milestones ) . 
Such  relea.ses  will  normally  originate  with 
the  Army  element  or  Sentinel  contractor  or 
subcontractor  having  Immediate  responsi- 
bility for  or  cognizance  of  the  event  being 
reported.  Releases  will  be  cleared  as  required 
by  AR  360-11. 

(2)  Reqtiests  for  Information  about  the 
Sentinel  program  received  from  members  of 
the  press,  radio  or  television  will  be  met  with 
an  afflrmatlve  response  within  security 
regulations.  " 

c.  Magazine  Articles:  All  magazine  articles 
and  responses  to  queries  will  be  processed  in 
accordance  with  references  b  and  c. 

(1)  Magazine  articles  will  be  prepared  by 
Army  staff  members  or  major  DA  subordinate 
commanders  having  operational  cognizance 
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of  the  Sentinel  Program  for  submission  to 
military,  scientific  and  professional  Journals 
and  publications  that  are  service  sponsored 
or  oriented. 

( 2 )  OCRD  will  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
preparation  for  magazine  articles  on  the  Sen- 
tinel System  by  civilian  scientific  or  tech- 
nical writers  of  national  stature. 

(3)  There  will  be  an  afflrmatlve  response 
to  specific  requests  made  by  representatives 
of  civilian,  military  and  technical  magazines 
for  information  about  the  Sentinel  System 
Program. 

d.  Interviews. 

( 1 )  Requests  by  representatives  of  national 
news  media  to  interview  senior  DA  operating 
officials  regarding  the  Sentinel  System  will 
be  met  aflirmatlvely. 

(2)  Officials  granting  Interviews  will  ascer- 
tain to  the  extent  feasible  the  questions  that 
win  be  asked  concerning  the  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem by  the  news  media  representatives;  where 
questions  regarding  the  Sentinel  System 
are  asked  which  are  outside  the  context  of 
previously  cleared  Sentinel  material,  or 
where  an  answer  to  a  question  would  reveal 
classified  information,  the  official  being  In- 
terviewed will  decline  to  answer.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  anticipate  the  questions  that 
will  be  asked  by  the  interviewing  reporter; 
where  unclassified  Sentinel  information 
has  not  been  previously  cleared  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  anticipated  questions,  the 
anticipated  question  and  the  proposed  an- 
swer will  be  submitted  to  OCINFO  for  review 
and  clearance  by  SENSM  and  OASD(PA). 

(3)  Requests  by  representatives  of  local  or 
regional  news  media  to  interview  Army  offi- 
cials concerned  with  Sentinel  activities  In 
their  circulation /broadcast  area  will  be  met 
affirmatively.  Officials  granting  such  Inter- 
views will  be  guided  by  paragraph  6.d(2) 
above,  and  the  provisions  of  AR  360-5. 

e.  Speakers  Program.  An  active  speakers 
program  will  be  established.  Senior  Army 
personnel  associated  with  the  Sentinel 
Program  will  participate  In  this  program  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  In  order  to  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  the  reasons  for 
the  Sentinel  deployment  decision,  the 
strategic  rationale  supporting  the  deploy- 
ment decision  and  why  it  Is  necessary  and 
important  to  obtain  real  estate  In  particular 
areas  for  Sentinel  operational  sites  for  the 
System's  missile,  radars  and  supporting 
facilities. 

(1)  Speech  engagements  in  support  of 
this  program  for  senior  Army  staff  members 
will  be  coordinated  by  CINPO 

(2)  Speech  engagements  In  supptort  of  this 
program  for  senior  Sentinel  commanders  and 
members  of  their  staffs  will  be  c(X>rdlnated 
by  major  Command  Information  Officers. 

(3)  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  interest 
high-ranking  military  and  civilian  p>erson- 
nel  within  DOD  in  making  public  state- 
ments In  support  of  the  Sentinel,  System  Pro- 
gram and  the  Sentinel  deployment  decision. 

(4)  OCINFO,  DA  and  major  Command  In- 
formation Officers  will  maintain  a  library  of 
quotations  and  public  statements  about  the 
Sentinel  System  and  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment decision  for  Insertion  in  speeches  made 
by  participating  personnel. 

(5)  A  standard  briefing  text  with  ap- 
propriate slides  will  be  prepared  by  the 
SENSM,  with  appropriate  Inputs  from  par- 
ticipating commands  and  agencies  and 
cleared  in  advance  with  OASD(PA).  The 
SENPACC  will  review  this  briefing  text  pe- 
riodically and  suggest  up-date  inputs  as  ap- 
propriate. Copies  of  this  briefing  text  will 
be  distributed  to  major  DA  commands /agen- 
cies participating  In  the  Sentinel  F>rogram. 

f.  Exhibit  Program.  If  available,  mobile 
exhibits  cleared  by  OASD(PA)  may  be  used 
In  conjunction  with  sjjeeches,  panels,  con- 
ventions and  symposiums  in  which  the  Sen- 
tinel System  Is  discussed. 

(1)  CG,  SENSCOM  and  the  Division  En- 
gineer,  U.S.   Army    Corps   of   Engineers   Di- 


vision, Huntsvllle  (USAEDH),  will  coordi- 
nate and  collaborate  on  the  construction 
of  several  mobile  Sentinel  exhibits  suitable 
for  display  at  Conununlty  Relations  brief- 
ings conducted  In  local  communities  in  con- 
nection with  Sentinel  site  validation,  ac- 
quisition and  construction  activities. 

(2)  Requests  for  utilization  of  all  exhibits 
in  civilian  sponsored  fairs,  expositions,  con- 
ventions, etc.,  will  be  coordinated  by 
OCINFO  with  the  SENSM  and  OASD(PA) 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  (Note:  This  does 
not  apply  to  exhibits  at  Sentinel  Site  Com- 
munity Relations  Briefings  conducted  by 
SENSCOM  or  USAEDH   personnel). 

g.  Sentinel  Site  Community  Relations 
Briefings. 

(1)  SENSCOM  and  USAEDH  will  col- 
laborate and  prepare  a  Sentinel  Site  Com- 
munity Relations  Briefing  Text,  with  sup- 
porting slides,  which  (after  appropriate  clear- 
ance by  OASD(PA)  )  will  be  used  by  Corps  of 
Engineers.  SENSCOM  and  ARADCOM  per- 
sonnel In  briefing,  as  appropriate,  local  gov- 
ernmental officials  and  citizens  groups  re- 
garding Sentinel  site  activities  underway  or 
anticipated  In  local  communities. 

(2)  These  briefings  will  be  designed  to  In- 
form recipient  audience  groups  regarding  the 
reasons  for  the  Sentinel  deployment  decision, 
the  strategic  rationale  supporting  the  de- 
ployment and  why  It  is  necessary  and  Im- 
portant in  Implementing  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment decisions  to  obtain  real  estate  in  par- 
ticular areas  for  use  as  operational  sites  for 
Sentinel  radars,  missiles  and  supporting  facil- 
ities, and  the  operational  roles  of  CINCONAD 
and  CINCPAC  after  IOC.  Whenever  briefings 
are  given  In  Unified  Command  areas,  or  In 
communities  adjacent  to  military  Installa- 
tions, the  commanders  concerned  will  be 
notified  beforehand. 

(3)  The  briefing  text  shall  also  include 
factual  information  Identifying  potential 
Sentinel  sites  In  or  near  the  local  area  where 
the  briefing  Is  given,  and  appropriate  com- 
ments regarding  site  acreage  requirements, 
site  physical  lay-out  and  functions,  antic- 
ipated site  papulation  data,  estimated  site 
pay-roll  data,  how  potential  sites  are 
validated  and  acquired  (described  entire 
decision-making  process  to  include  Title  10 
action  required  by  law),  expected  or  antici- 
pated effects  of  potential  Sentinel  sites  on 
l(5cal  property  values,  tax  structure  and  pay- 
ments, schools,  sewers,  water  supply,  fire 
protection,  police  protection,  TV  and  radio 
reception,  roads,  highways,  and  safety  to 
Include  Its  radiation  and  nuclear  accident 
aspects. 

h.  Operation  Understandings. 

(1)  CG,  ARADCOM  will  periodically  up- 
date ARADCOM's  Op>eratlon  Understanding 
Program  to  highlight  appropriate  aspects  of 
the  Sentinel  decision  and  its  supp>ortlng  de- 
ployment program. 

(2)  Corps  of  Engineers  Districts  and  Divi- 
sions participating  in  the  Sentinel  Program, 
and  SENSCOM,  will  nominate  appropriate 
citizen  leaders  and  officials  from  local  com- 
munities adjacent  to  potential  Sentinel  sites 
to  ARADCOM  for  participation  In  ARAD- 
COM's Op>eratlon  Understanding. 

(3)  CO.  ARADCOM  will  issue  invitations 
to  nominated  citizens  to  participate  in 
Operation  Understanding  as  feasible  and 
appropriate. 

i.  SENTINEL  Training. 

(1)  CG,  CONARC  will  develop  a  Sentinel 
Training  Public  Affairs  Plan  for  implementa- 
tion at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 

(2)  This  plan  will  be  submitted  to  OASD 
(PA)  for  review  prior  to  implementation. 
(See  AR  360-11). 

J.  Frees  Visit  to  National  Missile  Ranges. 

(1)  CG  SENSCOM  will  develop,  in  coordi- 
nation with  OCINFO  and  OCRD,  a  Public  Af- 
fairs Plan  supp>ortlng  a  visit  or  tour  by  news 
media  representatives  to  Kwajaleln  Island  or 
to  White  Sands  Missile  Range  to  witness  ap- 
propriate pwrtlons  of  Sentinel  System  teets. 


(2)  These  plans  will  be  submlted  to  OASD 
(PA)  for  review  prior  to  Implementation  (see 
AR  360-11). 

k.  Radio/Television. 

( 1 )  A  program  to  acquaint  service  j>er8on- 
nel  with  salient  pwrtlons  of  the  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem and  the  Sentinel  deployment  decision 
through  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
will  be  conducted.  CG,  USCONARC.  In  coordi- 
nation with  CG,  ARADCOM,  will  develop  a 
plan  to  implement  this  program  as  part  of 
the  overall  DA  Command  Information  Pro- 
gram. 

(2)  There  will  be  an  affirmative  response 
by  all  commands  and  agencies  pwrtlcipating 
in  the  Sentinel  Program  to  requests  by  com- 
mercial radio  and  television  for  cleared  Sen- 
tinel newsworthy  Items  to  Include  film  clips 
of  missile  flights,  photos  and  taped  inter- 
views. 

1.  State  officials  and  Civilian  Aides  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  state  Governors,  state 
Adjutant  Generals  of  the  National  Guard, 
Civilian  Aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  other  state  officials  as  appropriate  will  be 
kept  informed  by  direct  mail  or  by  personal 
visits  by  senior  officers  regarding  Sentinel 
plans  or  activities  which  will  or  may  have 
an  effect  In  the  resp>ectlve  states  or  areas  of 
these  officials.  Specific  notifications  or  brief- 
ings of  these  officials  will  be  as  directed  and 
authorized  by  the  SENSM. 

m.  Local  Officials.  CG  SENSCOM  and  the 
Division  Engineer.  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Divi- 
sion, Huntsvllle,  will  coordinate  activities 
to  keep  local  government  officials  informed 
as  to  activities  which  affect  their  areas.  Co- 
operating Corps  of  Engineers  dlvslon  and  dis- 
trict engineers  will  maintain  liaison  with 
public  officials  in  affected  communities  to 
keep  them  Informed  of  Sentinel-related  real 
estate  and  construction  activities  which  will 
impact  on  those  officials'  areas  of  Interest. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  I  apologize  for  that 
word  "stooge"  or  any  implication  or  any 
other  word  I  used  that  would  reflect  on 
his  good  faith  and  good  judgment.  I 
think  he  is  discharging  his  duty  and  he 
always  has.  I  have  told  him  on  many- 
other  occasions  in  matters  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  matter  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  made  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  of  anyone 
I  know  of  around  here.  He  has  been 
given  some  very  difficult  assignments  by 
the  Senate,  and  he  has  always  discharged 
them  with  great  integrity  and  judgment. 

I  hope  he  knows  that  there  is  room 
for  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  on 
this  particular  system  at  this  particular 
time  and  under  these  particular  condi- 
tions of  our  financial  situation  that  af- 
flict the  country  at  this  particular  time. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  should  take 
offense  because  we  differ  on  this  particu- 
lar weapons  system. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
more  occasions  on  which  we  agreed  than 
differed  in  the  last  25  years,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  understand  that  there  is  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  on  the  ABM. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  N-ield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  I  want  the  Record  to 
clearly  show  that  the  remark  I  was  tak- 
ing exception  to  was  saying  that  the 
Senator  should  not  submit  to  the  mlli- 
tarj'  bureaucracy  or  the  industrial  com- 
plex. 

I  really  feel  kind  enough  toward  the 
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Senator  from  Arkansas  personally.  I  do 
not  feel  I  was  speaking  for  myself  at  all. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to 
speak  for  the  other  98  Senators  if  these 
charges  were  made  again.  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  about  it.  There  are  no  ill  feel- 
ings toward  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
at  all. 

As  much  as  I  can.  and  with  my  years 
of  experience.  I  leave  myself  out  of  what 
he  has  said.  I  speak  for  the  other  98 
Senators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  respect  to  the 
other  98  Senators,  I  do  not  think  the 
Pentagon  comes  up  and  says.  "Senator 
X,  you  do  so  and  so."  That  is  never  the 
way  it  works. 

I  say  this  is  characteristic  of  our  coun- 
try. A  Senator  is  serving  an  important 
interest  or  a  friend  in  an  important  mat- 
ter. I  confess  I  am  influenced  by  it.  I  am 
very  much  influenced  by  rice  growers, 
cotton  growers,  smd  poultrymen.  I  do  not 
lie  down  and  do  exactly  what  they  say, 
but  I  am  influenced  by  them.  They  are 
important  elements  in  my  State.  We  have 
that  kind  of  representative  democracy. 
The -only  kind  of  government  which  does 
-not  have  that  kind  of  influence  is  a  dic- 
tatorship where  there  is  one  man  who  is 
not  responsible  to  anyone.  We  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  government.  I  was 
seeking  to  make  that  plain,  and  what  I 
think  General  Eisenhower  was  calling 
attention  to:  The  probability  of  the 
growth  of  this  kind  of  influence  which  he 
warned  us  against;  that  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  growth  of  it  be- 
cause it  could  become  so  influential. 

I  was  not  impugning  the  motives  of 
anyone.  This  is  the  type  thing  that  can 
occur  when  there  is  the  growth  of  such 
an  enormous  organization  which  dis- 
penses so  much  money  in  our  society. 
That  is  all  I  meant. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  another 
matter,  but  the  Senator  has  reminded 
me  of  it.  This  has  no  bearing  on  that 
aspect.  However,  it  has  been  remarkable 
to  me  that  Senators  who  were  elected 
last  year  have  the  attitude  that  they 
do  on  this  question.  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant. I  do  not  know  of  any  of  these  Sena- 
tors and  I  am  not  being  personal,  but  I 
think  it  reflects  a  feeling  that  is  very 
widespread  in  this  country.  It  is  made  up 
of  very  different  things:  First,  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  probably  more  than  any- 
thing else.  The  great  and  overwhelming 
emphasis  that  has  been  given  the  war 
in  Vietnam  since  1965.  I  do  not  wish  to 
review  all  of  the  record  about  that.  I 
had  my  part  in  the  beginning  of  it.  of 
which  i  am  not  very  proud,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows.  I  was  mistaken  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  think  I  was  misled  partly  be- 
cause I  had  been — what  shall  I  say — 
complimented  by  the  President  and  my 
judgment  was  a  little  warped  and  I  did 
not  exercise  the  judgment  I  should  have 
been  capable  of  exercising  at  the  time 
in  1964. 

But  that  is  water  over  the  dam.  I  think 
these  new  Senators  come  here  free  from 
past  commitments.  They  come  here  fresh 
from  the  electorate  and  they  look  at 
these  things  with  a  fresh  look.  They  are 
not  burdened  with  some  of  the  old  alli- 
ances and  influences  that  I  and  others 
have.  I  thought  it  extremely  interesting 


and  extremely  reassuring.  The  most  en- 
couraging thing  politically  about  this 
year  is  the  quality  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  men  who  were  elected  and  who 
were  sworn  in  last  January.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  that  so  many  of  them  look  on 
the  ABM  in  what  I  think  is  a  very  en- 
lightened manner. 

Mr.  HOLXlAND.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  for  any  Senator 
except  one  and  that  is  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  I  found  out  a  long 
time  ago  that  the  100  Senators  are  very, 
very  different  in  their  points  of  view. 
They  are  different  in  their  experience 
and  in  their  background.  That  back- 
ground helps  to  make  the  attitudes  of 
each  of  us. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, whom  I  am  happy  to  call  my 
friend,  whom  I  was  happy  to  support 
in  his  resolution  of  a  few  days  ago  after 
it  had  been  changed  in  several  impor- 
tant particulars  to  which  I  called  his 
attention,  has  a  background  different 
from  any  of  us.  Certainly,  I  would  ex- 
pect that  background  to  reflect  some- 
what in  his  point  of  view.  My  own  back- 
ground reflects  mine. 

I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself  at  this 
time.  I  came  into  this  debate  knowing 
very  little  about  the  subject.  I  am  not 
privileged  to  be  a  member  of  either  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  came 
with  somewhat  of  an  inclination  to  sup- 
port my  President,  although  he  is  not 
of  my  party,  because  I  knew  that  he  was 
hoping — and  the  Nation  was  hoping — 
that  he  would  soon  begin  a  difficult  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviets,  a  summit 
conference  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  have  a  limitation  of  armaments. 

But  I  declined  to  make  any  commit- 
ment, and  I  stated  to  the  press  from  time 
to  time  that  I  would  make  no  commit- 
ment, until  after  the  Senate  had  had 
a  closed  session  and  I  could  have  access 
to  classified  information  to  which  I  had 
not  been  entitled  up  to  that  time,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  either  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  attended  very  carefully  the  closed 
session,  which  had  been  requested,  by 
the  way,  by  Senators  who  oppose  the 
ABM  item  in  this  important  bill.  I  must 
say  that  I  came  out  of  that  session  not 
with  a  feeling  that  it  had  raised  difficult 
questions  for  me  and  might  bring  me  to 
feel  that  opposition  to  the  deployment 
of  the  modified  ABM  was  appropriate  at 
this  time  but,  instead,  with  a  feeling  that 
It  had  done  exactly  the  opposite.  I  came 
out  of  the  closed  session  feeling  that  the 
case  of  the  President  in  asking  for  the 
modified  ABM  system  and  the  position 
of  those  who  were  supporting  him  was 
made  much  stronger  because  of  what  we 
saw  and  heard  in  the  closed  session  than 
it  was  by  what  is  general  knowledge. 

With  that  background,  let  me  say  now 
that  It  is  my  very  strong  feeling  that  we 
should  vote  for  the  inclusion  of  the  ABM 
in  its  modified  form.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  asked  to  vote  for 
it — and  it  is  what  the  President  has 
asked  us  to  do — as  an  authorization  just 
prior  to  his  entering  a  conference  with 
the  Soviets  at  the  summit  on  the  im- 


portant question  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. I  have  voted  for  many  authoriza- 
tions which  did  not  find  fruition  later 
in  appropriations.  I  have  voted  for  some 
appropriations  based  on  authorizations 
made  before  that  time  which  did  not 
come  into  full  fruition  because  the  money 
was  not  actually  expended. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is  only 
the  first  step  in  a  change  of  direction 
from  what  we  voted  for  last  year  and 
the  year  before  last — a  system  which 
was  primarily  designed  to  protect  cities, 
for  what  I  think  is  a  sounder,  smaller 
program  to  protect  our  retaliatory  power 
by  protecting  a  part  of  our  missile 
strength  from  destruction  in  the  event 
we  are  attacked  by  forces  from  outside 
with  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  we  would  make  a  very  great 
mistake — a  very  great  mistake,  indeed, 
at  this  particular  time,  to  withhold  this 
authorization. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  only  an  authorization.  Going  to  the 
summit  conference  for  the  important 
purpose  which  will  carry  him  there,  the 
President,  under  the  circimistances  now 
existing,  will  go  either  with  an  authori- 
zation, indicating  that  Congress,  speak- 
ing for  the  people  are  back  of  him  or 
without  an  authorization,  indicating 
that  there  is  great  difference  in  our  coun- 
try to  the  extent  that  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress is  against  him  in  that  particular. 

I  think  that  any  of  us  who  have  been 
through  many  conferences — I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  been  through  any  of  as 
great  importance  as  this  one,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  any  other  Senator  has — 
but  to  go  there  without  the  assurance 
given  by  the  facts,  given  by  what  has 
taken  place,  that  his  coimtry  is  back  of 
him  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  send  the 
President  there  in  a  very  weakened  posi- 
tion and  one  which  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pose upon  him. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  insofar  as  the 
backgrounds  of  the  various  Senators  are 
concerned — and  I  question  the  motives 
of  no  Senator,  and  never  have — I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact,  again,  that  we  are 
all  of  a  different  background. 

If  I  may  contrast  the  verj'  distin- 
guished background  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  with  the  much  more  modest 
backgroimd  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
a  Rhodes  scholar,  he  was  the  president 
of  a  university,  and  he  saw  at  first  hand 
the  workings  of  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem in  Great  Britain.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  admired  that  system  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  expressed  on  this 
floor  what  amounts  to  questions  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise — as  we  do — to  separate 
the  executive  from  the  legislative,  or 
whether  the  British  parliamentary  sys- 
tem may  be  a  sounder  and  better  system. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  in  all 
ways  a  man  of  peace,  a  man  of  learning, 
a  man  of  science,  a  man  of  great  under- 
standing— and,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  man  of 
very  wonderful  personality. 

From  that  backgroimd  he  comes  to 
one  conclusion.  I  wish  that  I  could  say  I 
have  come  to  that  conclusion,  but  from  a 
very  different  backgroimd.  In  war  quite 
a  while  as  a  young  man.  in  law  practice, 
and  in  public  affairs  in  my  own  State  of 


Florida  as  a  young  man,  and  also  as  an 
older  man  both  in  the  legislature  for  a 
long  while,  and  then  as  Governor,  and 
now  here  in  the  Senate,  with  entirely  dif- 
ferent committee  assignments  and  with 
entirely  different  interests  in  many  fields 
of  study,  certainly  not  the  same  interests 
and  scholarship  which  my  good  friend 
has,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
practical,  commonsense  thing  is  for  us 
to  stand  back  of  the  President  in  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I.  of  course, 
cannot  resist  thanking  the  Senator  for 
the  Implications  in  his  remarks  which  are 
most  complimentary  to  me  about  some 
of  my  past  activities,  although  I  do  not 
think  they  are  particularly  relevant  to 
this  point.  Let  me  say  one  other  thmg 
about  this  present  situation.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  left  out  his  own  accom- 
plishments. He  has  had  a  very  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  Governor  of  his 
State,  as  a  Senator,  and  as  a  public  serv- 
ant in  many  other  ways. 

Mr.    HOLLAND,    I    thank    my    good 

friend.  .        .,.1.  *  vr^ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  We  know  that.  No 
man  in  the  Senate  is  more  respected  for 
attention  to  his  duties  and  the  contribu- 
tions he  makes  to  the  Senate  In  many 
different  ways,  In  his  Integrity^  and  so 
forth,  than  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

On  many  occasions,  we  have  been  on 
the  same  side  of  controversial  Issues.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  always  taken 
the  lead  in  those  and  has  done  a  very  fine 

■"^But  on  this  particular  question,  I  have 
had  some  pretty  bitter  experience  myself 
In   adopting   the  attitude.   "He   is   our 
President:   therefore,  we  should  follow 
him  "  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  things 
which  has  made  me  most  skeptical  about 
that  particular  approach.  That  Is  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Florida,  appar- 
ently, really  Is  making.  ,r,cj, 
Mr  President,  I  felt  that  way  in  1964. 
In  1964,  I  went  out  of  my  way  as  much 
as  any  man  in  the  Senate  to  support  the 
then  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  made  speeches 
here  and  elsewhere,  particularly  m^ 
own  State.  I  was  one  of  the  few  office 
holders  In  my  State  who  made  pubUc 
speeches  and  took  the  responsibUlty  of 
organizing  a  campaign  in  the  summer  ol 

1964. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  reported  to  this  body  a  resolution 
sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  I  later  found  out  that  that 
resolution.  In  my  view— and  I  am  more 
convinced  now  than  I  ever  was— was 
based  upon  false  information.  It  was  not 
directly  given  by  the  President.  It  was 
given  to  my  committee  by  his  appomtees. 
Of  course.  I  think  he  has  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  it.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning. In  my  view,  of  the  greatest  trag- 
edy this  country  has  suffered  since  the 
Civil  War. 

Mavbe  that  is  part  of  our  background 
that  makes  me  most  skeptical  just  to  say, 
"Well,  the  President  wants  it,  so  let  us 

give  It  to  him."  .^^  ^i. 

That  is  where  I  think  I  differ  with  the 
Senator.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  my  ex- 


perience. The  Senator  from  Florida  did 
not  go  through  that  experience.  He  did 
not  have  the  same  responsibUlty  for  It. 
I  doubt,  being  only  one  Member  of  this 
body  that  I  could  have  infiuenced  the 
outcome  in  that  situation,  because  it 
was  a  highly  emotional  one.  The  House  of 
Representatives  had  voted  unanimously 
for  It,  and  In  this  body  there  were  only 
two  skeptics.  Perhaps  that  Is  one  of  the 
deciding  elements  why  I  do  not  feel  that, 
because  the  President  wants  it,  we 
should  give  It  to  him. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  President. 
He  used  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body.  He 
used  to  be  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
He  has  moved  from  this  end  of  the  ave- 
nue to  the  other  end.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  him  as  a  public  servant,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  is  Infallible.  ^  _._, 

I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
as  to  the  effect  on  his  representation  at 
a  conference,  assuming  he  goes  to  a  con- 
ference I  could  make  as  good  an  argu- 
ment for  the  view  that  we  should  go  there 
without  trying  to  impress  the  Russians 
that  we  can  overcome  them,  that  we  are 
the  "big  fellow,"  and  we  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  unless  they  do  this  or  that. 
I  think  it  would  be  more  effective  if  we 
approached  them  a  little  from  the  stand- 
point of  equality. 

I  think  the  Russians  suffer  from  the 
feeling  that  we  are  trying  to  outdo  tliem; 
that  we  are  the  richest  nation— every- 
body knows  that— that  we  have  great 
missiles— as  everybody  knows— that  we 
spend  at  least  25,  if  not  30,  percent  more 
on  our  defense  than  they  do.  This  is  a 
psychological  thing.  The  Senator  thinks 
it  strengthens  the  President's  hand.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  does  not  make  it  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  understanding, 
even  on  that  basis.  ,    ^^    ^       ,  , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  say  again.  I  do  not  question  his  motives 
or  objecUves.  I  did  not  in  connection 
with  his  sponsorship  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  I  supported  him.  We  had 

a  long  colloquy  on  It  on  the  floor 

Mr   FULBRIGHT.  I  was  wrong. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believed  everything 
he  told  me.  I  reexamined  it  the  other 
day    I  think  all  the  things  he  told  me 
were  true.  They  had  to  do,  generally, 
with  the  relations  of  the  nations  m  the 
Southeast  Asia  area,  if  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  coUoquj-.  and  not  with  the 
question  of  the  soundness  of  the  facts 
as  related  to  him.  and  by  him  to  us  as 
to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin   Thev  had  to  do  more  with  the 
relationship  of  the  various  nations  in 
that  area.  ,  , 

I  believe  in  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  I  have  tried  to  say  so.  but  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  him,  and  neither  do 
I  always  agree  with  my  President.  But 
when  I  send  my  President,  as  I  hope  I 
may  be  a  party  to  sending  him.  with 
every  good  wish,  to  confront  the  Soviets. 
I  want  him  to  have  ever>-  assurance  of 
support  and  backing  from  his  own  peo- 
ple that  we  can  give  him.  When  I  know 
it  is  not  a  final  expression  we  are  asked 
to  make,  but  simply  an  authorization, 
and  when  I  know  they  know  that  just 
as  well  as  we  do.  whether  or  not  we  pass 
this  authorization.  I  want  him  to  go  there 
feeling  that  he  Is  backed  by  his  own 
people   and  his   own   Congress,    and   I 


think  they  should  have  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  so  backed. 

May  I  say,  with  reference  to  this  whole 
question,  that  I  have  not  blindly  sup- 
ported the  President  of  the  United  States . 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  spoke  of  a 
President  whom  we  jointly  helped  elect 
in  1964.  I  think  the  Senator  knows,  with- 
out recounting  them,  how  many  times.  In 
my  conscience,  I  opposed  that  particular 
President,  and  I  did  so,  and  sometimes 
stronglv.  One  of  them  was  last  year,  just 
before  he  left  office,  when  he  tried  to 
name  as   Chief   Justice   of   the   United 
States  a  man  who  I  felt  was  not  of  the 
proper  philosophy,  as  was  shown  by  his 
own  actions  upon  the  high  Court.  The 
Senator  may  not  know  some  of  the  things 
visited  upon  the  Senator  from  Florida 
because  of  his  position  then,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  did  not  waver. 

So  far  as  his  support  of  the  Defense 
Department  Is  concerned,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  frequently  differed  with 
it  I  remember  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore they  wanted  expensive,  big  ships  to 
be  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
full  of  all  kinds  of  implements  of  war 
and  peace,  so  that  when  anything  broke 
out  at  remote  areas  of  the  earth,  we  could 
act  very  quickly.  The  records  of  the  Con- 
gress show  I  opposed  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  taken  out  in 
committee,  was  it  not? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  When  they  were  trying 
to  build  a  very  impressive  and  large 
bomber— I  do  not  remember  the  name  of 
It  but  it  was  an  alphabetical  name— the 
Senator  from  Florida  opposed  it.  Another 
time,  when  they  were  trying  to  build  an 
additional  nuclear  carrier,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  opposed  it. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has.  on  fre- 
quent occasions,  opposed  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  he  stands  readj-  to  do  so 
S  But  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  at  this  time  Is  that   If  he 
were  going  into  an  argument,  confront- 
ing our  only  great  potential  hostile  force 
in  the  world,  he  would  want  to  have  the 
assurance  of  the  backing  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, as  shown  by  the  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  represents  the  People  of  this 
^uniry:  and  the  Senator  from  Honda 
would  not  want  to  send  hun  there  naked 
£md  not  clothed  with  that  expression  of 

'"^'fULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  .  ,^   ^  .  ^„„ 

Mr   HOLLAND.  I  will  yield,  but  may 

I  finish  with  just  one  additional  com- 

I  remember  when  the  question  came 
up  on  the  issue  of  selective  semce  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Defense  Department  was 
bSSng  for  an  extension.  I  remember 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
begging  for  an  extension.  I  remember 
thaf  finally,  after  long  debate,  the  Con- 
gress extended  selective  service  by  one 
single  vot^.  That  was  the  "^a^gin  in  one 
House  of  the  Congress.  And  within  a 
few  weeks.  Pearl  Harbor  fell  upon  us. 
an^  we  realized  how  terrible  a  handicap 
we  would  have  been  under  without  an 
extension  of  selective  semce. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  issues  we 
may  be  divided  on.  just  as  the  Congress 
was  then  divided:  but  I  think  I  am  en- 
titled to  have  a  very  strong  comaction. 
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which  I  do  have  in  this  instance.  I  prom- 
ise nothing  further,  because  I  may  vote 
against  the  President  next  time  it  comes 
before  us.  This  is  not  because  he  asks 
for  it.  It  is  because  he  Is  going  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  this  Nation.  I  thinlc 
he  should  go  with  the  assurance  of  our 
support  and  that  in  giving  him  that 
support  he  will  carry  greater  weight  and 
greater  strength  with  respect  to  those 
with  whom  he  will  be  in  difflcult  con- 
test— and  that  is  what  it  amounts  to 
when  he  gets  into  such  an  experience 
as  that  conference  will  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
misconstrues  the  issue.  The  issue  of  the 
ABM  goes  beyond  that  conference.  We 
have  already  had  a  vote  which  clearly 
supports  the  President  on  the  confer- 
ence. If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  de- 
bate on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  he 
will  see  that  article  VI  of  the  treaty  com- 
mits us  to  discussions  with  the  Soviets 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  spiraling 
of  the  arms  race.  That  was  put  in  there 
at  the' 'urgent  request  of  the  smaller 
countHe's  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty. 
It  was  put  in  as  article  VI  of  the  treaty 
itself.  We  discussed  it  in  the  committee. 
I  discussed  it  on  the  floor.  The  vote  for 
it  was  overwhelming.  I  think  80  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  voted  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

That  is  the  vote  which  is  relevant  to 
the  President's  going  to  a  conference 
with  Russia. 

This  issue  is  on  just  one  item  in  a 
military  bill,  which,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
utterly  irrelevant  to  the  President's  dis- 
cussions on  armaments. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  take  an  item 
which  is  more  relevant,  it  would  be  the 
question  of  the  MIRV.  Much  was  said 
about  it  in  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  was  revealed  that  that  is  a  far 
more  dangerous  weapon  and  much  more 
likely  to  disrupt  a  conference.  I  refer  to 
our  proceeding  with  MIRV. 

I  could  make  a  far  better  argument, 
I  think,  if  we  want  to  strengthen  the 
President  and  place  him  in  a  position 
they  could  not  challenge,  for  laying  on 
the  table  the  fact  that  we  have  MIRV, 
that  we  have  MIRV-ed  our  weapons,  and 
that  we  are  absolutely  invulnerable  be- 
cause of  our  strength. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  really  the  way 
to  approach  a  conference,  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  seeking  an  agreement  with  the 
Russians.  I  would  say  that  the  ABM  is  of 
little  consequence.  The  Russians  have 
tried  an  ABM.  They  started  to  deploy 
one.  They  got  it  half  way  in,  and  they 
discovered  it  was  a  bad  deal  and  quit  de- 
ploying it.  This  is  the  information  we 
had,  and  the  Senator  knows  we  had  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  listened  to  the  in- 
formation in  the  closed  hearing.  It  was 
not  entirely  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  Senator.  That  is  as  far  as  you  could 
go  in  reading  anyone's  mind.  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, that  they  had  stopped  and  were 
not  proceeding,  and  what  they  are  doing 
Is  what  we  are  saying  we  ought  to  do  now. 
which  is  only  to  conduct  research  on  it. 
They  are  not  proceeding  to  deploy. 


One  thing  that  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  is  when  the  proponents  of  deploy- 
ment get  up  and  say,  "The  Russians  have 
an  ABM.  Shouldn't  we  have?" 

What  the  Russians  have  is  absolutely 
nothing  like  what  is  proposed  here.  It  is 
around  only  one  city.  If  anything,  it  is 
like  Sentinel,  which  we  have  abandoned, 
which  was  designed  for  the  protection 
of  a  city.  But  they  got  it  halfway  up  and 
decided  it  was  a  bad  deal,  and  they  have 
stopped  deploying  it.  That  is  the  uncon- 
troverted  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Intelligence  Board.  We 
had  this  information  before  we  even  got 
into  this  controversy  over  a  year  ago, 
when  this  matter  came  up  with  regard  to 
the  Galosh  system. 

They  are  not  proceeding  to  build  it  be- 
cause they  know  it  needs  further  devel- 
opment, and  maybe  they  cannot  make  it 
work  at  all;  they  do  not  know.  That  is 
the  pnly  rational  conclusion  one  can 
draw  from  what  they  have  done. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  thinks 
this  would  be  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
President.  If  any  vote  could  be  that,  it 
was  the  vote  on  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  which  has  a  specific  article  on 
this  subject.  This  is  simply  one  item. 
I  suppose,  one  could  pick  out  any  item 
in  this  bill  and  say  a  vote  for  it  is  a  vote 
of  confidence. 

Why  is  it?  I  cannot  understand  the 
Senator's  point  that  if  we  should  vote 
not  to  deploy,  but  simply  to  go  ahead  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  suggests,  it 
would  be  interpreted  abroad  as  a  dis- 
avowal of  the  President.  I  think  that  is 
an  absolute  non  sequitur.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  Interpret  it  that  way.  and 
certainly  not  the  Russians,  because  they 
know  what  an  ABM  is,  even  if  we  do  not. 
They  know  how  faulty  it  is.  If  they  did 
not,  why  did  they  not  proceed  to  put  it 
in,  not  only  around  Moscow,  but  around 
Leningrad,  Kiev,  Irkutsk,  and  so  on? 
Obviously  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  make  it  work  up  to  this  time, 
and  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  they 
can. 

I  have  no  purpose  of  disavowing  the 
President,  if  and  when  he  goes  to  meet 
with  the  Russians. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not,  but  there  are  Senators  who 
think  that  to  agree  to  the  amendment 
would  weaken  the  President,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  for  one,  is  very 
strongly  of  that  feeling. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  go  back  with  me 
a  little  bit.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  we 
here  in  this  country  are  not  as  cautious 
as  we  should  be  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Russians.  I  hope  that  they  are  frank 
this  time.  I  hope  that  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gromyko  has  indicated  that  they 
would  like  to  have  this  conference  for 
arms  control  may  be  taken  at  face  value. 
But  my  memory  goes  back  to  some  things 
that  make  me  a  little  more  cautious  than 
I  would  be  otherwise,  and  I  am  a  little 
bit  inclined  to  be  suspicious  and  cautious, 
and  I  make  no  apology  for  so  being. 

I  remember  that  we  thought  we  had 
an  assurance  from  the  Russians  that  they 
would  not  explode  a  nuclear  weapon  in 
outer  space,  and  we  woke  up  suddenly  to 
find  that  they  had  done  so,  and  that  they 
had  secured  information  which  we 
wished  we  had,  and  which  we  cannot  get 


because  we  are,  of  course,  conforming  to 
the  later  treaty  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  May  I  say  that  was 
not  a  treaty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  finish  my  pwint 
on  this  matter? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  as  a  point 
of 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  please  finish  my 
point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  not  a  treaty. 
That  is  the  only  point  I  wish  to  make. 
There  is  no  such  treaty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  supported  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  nonproliferation  treaty,  and 
was  glad  to  do  so.  I  thought  it  was  the 
patriotic  thing  to  do  so,  just  as  I  think 
now  that  in  order  to  give  our  President 
the  greatest  strength  and  the  greatest 
showing  of  unity  at  home,  we  should  sup- 
port him  in  this  request,  which  comes 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
a  perfectly  nonpartisan  and  bipartisan 
basis. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  not  only  did 
the  Russians  completely  breach  their 
agreement  with  us  with  reference  to  the 
explosion  of  a  nuclear  body  out  in  space, 
but  that  this  same  man,  Gromyko,  when 
the  Russians  had  transported  some  of 
their  great  weap>ons,  some  of  their  long- 
distance missiles,  into  Cuba,  and  they 
were  installed  there,  and  the  President 
had  on  his  desk  the  picture  taken  by 
some  of  our  people  in  the  Air  Force  show- 
ing that  the  missiles  were  there,  and 
right  where  they  were,  this  same  man. 
Gromyko,  came  into  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  told  him  that  this  was 
all  a  plpedream,  that  Russia  had  not 
sent  any  of  its  missiles  to  Cuba. 

The  Senator  well  remembers  that,  be- 
cause I  think  he  was  close  to  that  sit- 
uation as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  highly  distinguished  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  am  sure  that  he 
knew  all  about  that,  and  he  knows  of  the 
rather  atrocious  misstatement  made  by 
Mr.  Gromyko  to  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

Then  I  remember  that,  though  they 
were  committed  by  treaty  to  give  us  ac- 
cess to  Berlin,  that  they  forgot  all  about 
that  commitment,  and  we  had  to  go 
through  the  very  expensive  but  verj'  ef- 
fective airlift  program,  to  show  that 
even  though  they  did  violate  it,  we  did 
not  propose,  because  of  a  few  million 
dollars,  to  abandon  the  people  of  Berlin 
on  our  commitment  to  them  and  to  our 
allies  in  Europe. 

Knowing  these  things,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  appear  rather  naive,  that 
we  would  appear  over  optimistic,  that  we 
would  appear  over  credulous  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  to  the  world  if,  at  this  time, 
we  took  at  face  value — though  I  hope 
that  later  we  can  take  it  at  face  value — 
the  assurance  of  Mr.  Gromyko  that  they 
want  to  limit  arms.  We  all  know  how 
badly  we  need  to  curtail  the  arms  race, 
and  I  think  Russia  needs  just  as  badly  to 
curtail  it;  perhaps  they  need  it  more 
than  we  do.  I  think  we  would  look  very 
naive  indeed,  however,  if  we  took  the 
fact  that  he  has  approached  us  on  this 
subject  as  a  sort  of  assurance  that  the 
difflcult  objective  was  going  to  be  worked 
out,  and  that  therefore  we  were  going  to 
abandon  what  we  had  already  entered 
Into  as  a  program  to  protect  our  retalla- 
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tory  strength— not  to  make  an  offensive 
gesture  of  any  kind,  but  in  order  to  de- 
fend, If  we  needed  to  make  use  of  them, 
the  continuing  availability  of  our  weap- 
ons up  in  the  areas  of  our  Midwest  where 
they  are  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  issue  that  I  felt  that  I  should  place 
this  statement  in  the  Record  at  this 
time.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  now, 
though  I  have  read  a  great  deal  on  the 
matter,  the  scientific  questions  that  are 
involved.  But  those  questions  have  been 
adequately  discussed.  I  simply  wish  to 
bear  down  on  this  one  point :  that  I  think 
we  would  make  a  great  mistake  to  leave 
the  Nation  with  the  feeling  that  we  did 
not  propose  to  support  our  President  on 
this  first  step — and  that  is  what  this 
is — that  as  far  as  the  modified  ABM  is 
concerned,  and  that  we  did  not  propose 
to  support  him  just  prior  to  the  time 
that  he  goes  away  to  this  all-important 
conference.  I  feel  that  we  should  do  so, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  remind  my 
distinguished  friend  that  I  have  very 
frequently  opposed  the  Presidents,  not 
just  this  President — though  I  have  not 
had  much  chance  to  oppose  him  yet,  be- 
cause he  has  not  asked  for  much  that 
has  come  to  the  fioor  as  yet — but  I  have 
frequently  opposed  my  own  Presidents,  if 
one  can  so  speak  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  party  to  which  he  and  I  both 
belong — and  I  opposed  the  previous  Pres- 
ident of  the  other  party,  under  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  do  not  feel  an  obligation  to  support 
everything  they  ask  for,  and  never  ex- 
pect to  do  so.  But  I  feel  that  in  this 
instance,  whether  he  had  asked  for  it  or 
not.  we  should  arm  him  with  the  addi- 
tional assurance  that  his  Nation  is  be- 
hind him  and  his  Congress  is  behind 
him;  that  we  are  taking  this  first  step, 
an  authorization  step  only,  on  a  program 
designed  to  protect  our  retaliatory 
power. 

There  is  no  crime  in  protecting  our  re- 
taliatory power.  There  is  no  offensive 
action  of  any  kind  in  doing  that.  I  think 
we  should  begin  on  that  path  at  this 
time. 

I  thank  my  friend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  patience. 
He  knows  how  I  feel  toward  him.  I  have 
shown  that  frequently  by  what  I  have 
said  and  how  I  have  voted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  wrong  in  his 
conclusion  at  this  time,  although  from 
the  best  of  motives.  I  think  he  is  en- 
titled to  know  what  my  decision  is,  why 
I  have  made  it,  and  why  I  feel  the  Pres- 
ident will  be  a  much  stronger  advocate 
of  what  we  want  him  to  stand  for  when 
he  goes  to  have  a  summit  conference 
with  the  Russians  if  he  goes  with  the 
knowledge  not  only  of  himself  and  the 
Russians,  but  also  of  the  world,  that  his 
Nation  stands  behind  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  an  effort  to  protect  our  retalia- 
tory power  so  that  always  we  need  not 
fear  destruction  at  the  hands  of  one  who 
tries  to  destroy  us  by  nuclear  weapons. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  in  response. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  points  that  the 
Senator  raises.  I  would  be  more  than 


willing  to  cosponsor,  sponsor,  or  vote  for 
a  resolution  which  in  no  uncertain  terms 
sUtes  that  we  are  behind  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  some  agreement 
on  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  so 
forth. 

As  I  say.  I  consider  the  vote  on  the 
nonproliferation  treaty,  which  contained 
article  VI,  to  be  just  such  a  vote.  I  feel 
that  this  is  just  a  weapons  system  on 
which  there  certainly  is  great  doubt. 

The  Senator  will  agree  that  when  we 
take  the  testimony  of  the  scientists — 
and  especially  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion those  scientists  who  were  the  ad- 
visers of  the  previous  Presidents,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  who  are 
not  now  in  the  employ  of  either  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  Government,  or  a  contrac- 
tor— and  put  it  against  the  others,  it  is 
very  impressive.  I  think  that  there  is 
doubt  about  the  state  of  the  art  at  the 
present  time. 

As  to  the  retaliatory  strength  that 
the  Senator  has  mentioned,  we  have  the 
weapons.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
niunber  of  weapons  we  have  in  place  at 
four  different  locations:  the  Minuteman 
in  silos,  the  Polaris  in  the  submarines, 
the  Poseldons  in  the  Polaris,  and  the 
weapons  at  airports  and  even  abroad. 

The  deterrence  grows  from  the  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians  that  we  will 
use  them.  The  way  they  were  designed 
and  the  way  they  will  operate  as  deter- 
rents is  that  when  our  radars  and  satel- 
lites indicate  the  Russians  are  attack- 
ing, they  will  be  released  and  destroy 
them.  This  is  the  whole  theorj'  of  deter- 
rents. It  works  now.  It  will  work  in  the 
future. 

In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  the 
ABM  is  relevant  to  the  proposed  con- 
ference with  the  Russians  in  any  sub- 
stantial way. 

The  question  is  whether  we  will  use 
them.  I  think  we  will.  They  understand 
that;  we  understand  that. 

What  we  are  going  for  now  is — and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  conference — that  we 
cease  to  escalate  and  cease  to  spend  all 
of  our  money,  or  so  much  of  it,  on  both 
sides  for  this  nonproductive  instrumen- 
tality known  as  nuclear  weapons. 

All  we  are  doing  in  creating  MIRV 
and  ABM  is  stepping  up  an  arms  race 
and  doing  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
purpose  of  the  conference. 

With  reference  to  the  conference— 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  am  naive  about 
it — I  think  it  is  very  dubious  that  we 
will  get  any  results,  because  I  think 
there  is  great  question  about  our  credi- 
bility in  really  meaning  to  go  forward 
with  a  restriction  on  the  number  of 
armaments  because  we  are  now  making 
the  decision  to  put  in  ABM.  We  have  al- 
ready begun  the  MIRV.  Contracts  were 
let  and  publicly  announced  a  week  or 
two  ago  for  the  deployment  of  MIRV. 

Man^v  of  our  best  authorities  have  said 
that  this  is  a  more  significant  thing  than 
the  ABM  because  once  we  get  the  MIRV 
in  operation,  it  is  very  difflcult  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  by  means  of  satellite 
or  any  other  means. 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  very  optimistic 
about  it.  That  is  another  reason,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  we  can  Eigree  this  is  not  likely 
to  promote  an  agrument.  I  am  not  so 


optimistic  when  it  comes  to  getting  an 
agreement.  I  would  like  to  get  an  agree- 
ment. However,  in  the  meantime,  I  do 
not  want  to  spend  all  of  our  money  on 
this. 

Actually,  with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
point  of  view  about  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent, the  day  before  yesterday  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  large  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  at  the  White  House  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  three 
predecessors  were  there. 

What  was  he  talking  about?  The 
ABM?  No.  He  was  talking  about  the 
surtax  and  its  imp>ortance. 

I  would  say  that  a  vote  against  the 
surtax  would  be  perhaps  a  more  signifi- 
cant disavowal  of  the  President  than  a 
vote  against  the  ABM.  At  least  the  Pres- 
ident gave  the  surtax  far  greater  promi- 
nence in  his  efforts  at  prevailing  upon 
the  Senators.  There  were  more  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  present  to  lis- 
ten to  his  very  fervent  pleas  for  the  sur- 
tax than  he  has  ever  had  present  con- 
cerning the  ABM. 

Am  I  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  say. 
"I  can't  vote  against  the  surtax  because 
it  would  be  a  disavowal  of  the  President 
and  he  would  go  abroad  without  the  full 
support  of  his  Congress. "  Surely,  to  me 
the  surtax  is  just  as  relevant  to  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  as  is  the  ABM. 

I  do  not  think  the  ABM  is  so  signifi- 
cant to  the  Russians  one  way  or  the 
other. 

They  know  it  is  a  rather  insignificant 
thing.  'What  I  am  really  interested  in  is 
not  going  down  the  endless  road  of  pour- 
ing our  money  into  weapons  systems 
which  serve  no  useful  purpose.  We  have 
serious  matters  to  consider,  and  I  agree 
with  the  President  about  inflation  and 
the  surtax. 

The  only  criticism  I  made  about  his 
presentation  at  the  White  House  with 
his  people  was  that  he  spoke  only  about 
taxes,  nothing  about  cutting  the  budget. 
I  think  that  budgetary  matters  are  as 
important  as  taxes.  But  that  is  another 
subject.  I  raise  It  at  this  point  merely 
to  say  that  the  President  himself  has 
given,  within  the  last  2  weeks,  greater 
attention  to  persuading  us  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  surtax  than  he  has  for  the 
ABM.  I  think  the  ABM,  even  from  his 
point  of  view,  is  merely  another  item 
in  the  overall  program  which  his  new 
Secretary  of  Defense,  because,  I  am  sure, 
of  his  feeling  and  his  duty,  is  urging 
upon  the  President. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
thinks  at  all  that  the  ABM  is  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  Senator  from  Florida  thinks 
it  Is  to  support  him.  If  it  is  support,  and 
that  is  all  it  is,  I  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  submit  a  resolution  of  support, 
backing  the  President  100  percent  in  his 
efforts  in  Moscow,  if  that  is  all  It  wotild 
take  to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Florida 
on  that  point.  If  he  has  some  other  point, 
that  is  another  matter.  But  I  would  have 
no  hesitancy  in  backing  the  President  in 
that  way. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  relevant  con- 
nection between  the  ABM  and  backing 
the  President  in  his  conference  on  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  Some  persons 
have  already  said  that  the  ABM  is  a  de- 
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fenslve  weapon.  Why  should  the  Rus- 
sians particularly  care  about  it?  I  do  not 
think  the  Russians  particularly  care.  In 
the  first  place,  they  fcnow  it  will  not 
work.  Second,  it  would  be  expensive.  It 
would  weaken  us  to  divert  money  to  the 
ABM,  which  Is  useless,  instead  of  pro- 
curing more  MIRV's  or  Poseidons,  which 
are  more  dangerous.  I  think  the  Russians 
would  be  glad  to  have  us  proceed  down 
this  futile  path. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
go  all  out  in  the  arms  race  because  the 
Russians  will  go  bankrupt  before  we  will. 
That  argument  has  been  suggested  by 
some  columnists  and  others  who  think 
that  we  cannot  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  Russians  anyway.  They  make 
the  argument  the  Senator  has  made,  that 
the  Russians  cannot  be  trusted. 

They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  be- 
fore we  did.  Actually,  that  was  not  under 
a  treaty.  They  had  made  no  formal 
agreement;  it  was  a  tacit  understanding 
which  they  broke.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  was  correct  in  saying  that  there 
was  a  treaty — In  other  words,  a  formal 
agreement.  It  was  what  might  be  called 
a  gentlemen's  agreement,  although  that 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  appropriate  in 
this  connection. 

I  dislike  to  be  in  a  position  of  trying 
to  defend  the  Russians.  They  have  done 
many  things  of  which  I  do  not  approve. 
I  think  they  have  made  many  mistakes. 
I  do  not  approve  of  their  having  gone 
into  Czechoslovakia.  I  think  it  was  a 
great  mistake  on  their  part.  But  I  must 
say.  also,  that  I  did  not  approve  of  our 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  violation  of  treaties.  We  had  made 
treaties  with  Latin  American  countries 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  places,  in 
which  it  was  said  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  we  would  not  intervene  in  those 
countries — the  Senator  knows  that — but 
we  did  intervene  directly  against  those 
treaties.  So  I  do  not  like  to  use  that 
type  of  action. 

I  think  that  big  countries,  when  they 
feel  that  their  interests  are  threatened, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  mostly  wrongly, 
intervene. 

I  certainly  do  not  approve  of  the  mis- 
representation about  Cuba,  but  neither 
do  I  approve  of  the  misrepresentation 
about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  my  com- 
mittee. 

Surely,  the  Senator  does  not  take  the 
position  that  we  are  the  only  good  peo- 
ple and  that  we  have  never  gone  against 
any  of  our  treaties — going  back  to  the 
Indians  or  anybody  else.  The  Senator 
will  not  approve  of  the  way  we  treated 
the  Indians.  The  Senator  will  not  ap- 
prove of  the  way  we  treated  the  Filipinos 
after  the  Spanish-American  War.  I  do 
not  approve  of  it;  I  do  not  think  history 
approves  of  it.  I  think  we  were  absolutely 
without  justification.  It  was  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  thing  to  do,  after  we  had 
cooperated  with  Aguinaldo  and  then 
turned  upon  him  and  destroyed  him. 

But  those  are  things  that  big  coun- 
tries have  done,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  are  without  fault. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defend  the  Rus- 
sians and  say  they  are  good  people  and 
we  can  trust  everyone.  The  only  pur- 
pose in  having  a  conference  with  them 


is  that  their  interest  in  this  Instance 
coincides  with  ours.  We  did  make  a 
treaty  with  them  in  the  Antarctic.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  I  believe 
30  Senators  voted  against  it.  To  my 
knowledge — and  we  inquire  from  time 
to  time — the  Russians  have  abided  by 
it  to  the  letter,  to  this  day,  because  their 
own  interest  coincided  with  ours.  It  was 
a  good  treaty.  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  abided  by  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  as  well  as  we  have.  Both  of  us, 
I  think — I  know  we  did— inadvertently 
allowed  a  little  to  escape  in  our  under- 
ground testing.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
Intentional,  and  they  have  made  no 
point  of  it,  nor  have  we  in  their  case. 
I  think  we  all  are  subject  to  making  mis- 
takes or  doing  things  we  should  not  do. 

Now.  that  has  nothing  really  to  do 
with  this.  What  it  comes  back  to  on  the 
ABM.  the  pomt  I  am  trying  to  make,  is 
that  In  all  good  faith  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor, to  some  extent,  misconceives  the 
relevance  of  the  ABM  to  the  support  of 
the  President.  I  do  not  want  to  weaken 
the  President;  I  do  not  think  it  does 
weaken  him;  and  I  am  willing  to  do 
whatever  the  Senator  thinks  appropri- 
ate, other  than  this  type  of  thing,  to 
support  him,  if  the  Senator  thinks  it  is 
necessary.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
I  believe  that  the  vote  of  80  Senators 
on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  with 
article  6  in  it.  is  all  the  backing  the 
President  needs  from  this  body  to  go  to 
Moscow  with  the  full  assurance  that  they 
know  he  is  speaking  for  us  when  he 
makes  a  proposal  to  limit  armaments. 

On  the  contrary — and  I  will  end  with 
this — I  think  that  in  proceeding  with 
ABM  and  with  MIRV,  we  are  guilty  to 
a  degree  of  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
our  mouth.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
saying  we  want  to  limit  armaments.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  proceeding  with 
both  the  MIRV  and  the  ABM. 

This  is  a  characteristic  which  has  been 
much  in  the  public  eye.  The  Senator 
knows  about  what  was  called  the  cred- 
ibility gap  and  how  it  afflicted  the  last 
administration  to  the  point  that  people 
felt  there  was  a  degree  of  talking  one 
way  and  acting  another.  I  do  not  like  it. 
I  think  it  destroys  the  faith  of  our  peo- 
ple in  their  own  Government.  I  believe 
this  is  bad. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  this  ne- 
gotiation, if  we  really  mean  to  try  to  get 
an  agreement,  to  be  consistent  with  that 
I  think  we  should,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  so  well  put  it,  have  a 
moratorium  on  the  MIRV,  and  we  should 
suspend  the  ABM  at  least  until  after  the 
conference.  I  think  that  logically  we 
could  be  accused  of  saying:  "You  voted 
80  to  16,  or  whatever  it  was.  to  say  we 
will  proceed  to  a  conference,  and  you 
turn  around  and  begin  to  deploy  ABM's 
and  MIRV's.  So  you  are  speaking  one 
way  and  acting  another." 

AS  our  Indian  friends,  who  had  so 
much  experience  with  us,  said.  "The 
white  man  speaks  with  a  forked  tongue  " 

And  I  think  we  could  be  guilty  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  con- 
cerned, he  thinks  that  the  authorization 
to  proceed  with  the  ABM  is  a  necessary 
ingredient    of    our    effort    to    remain 


strong.  The  Senator  speaks  of  how 
strong  we  are.  It  is  a  defensive  effort  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  retaliatory 
force  not  only  to  defend  ourselves  but 
also  to  wipe  out  an  opposing  enemy,  if 
we  have  to,  if  we  are  first  attacked.  No 
real  criticism  can  be  made  of  a  nation 
that  tries  to  protect  its  power  to  defend 
itself. 

The  Senator  knows  full  well  that  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned, 
he  has  not  been  summoned  to  the  White 
House,  he  has  not  talked  with  the  Pres- 
ident, and  he  has  not  talked  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  been 
forced,  so  far  as  his  information  about 
classified  material  is  concerned,  to  rely 
upon  the  closed  session,  at  which  he 
heard  a  great  deal,  and  it  made  him  feel 
that  there  was  a  good  case  made  for  the 
authorization  of  the  ABM. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  also,  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  not  been 
approached  by  anybody  of  the  industrial - 
military  complex  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred;  but  he  has  been  ap- 
proached by  his  own  people,  who  did 
not  know  how  he  was  going  to  stand. 
I  had  a  coimt  made  of  my  thoughtful 
letters — from  my  own  people  the  other 
day,  and  they  were  practically  3-to-l  in 
favor  of  the  ABM.  some  1,500  to  500. 
Many  of  them  take  the  position  that 
since  it  is  a  purely  defensive  effort,  they 
feel  that  by  all  means  it  is  necessary  to 
help  us  preserve  our  strength.  And  that 
is  what  it  is  for. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  mind  if  I 
tell  him  a  little  story  about  something 
that  happened  to  me  many  years  ago. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  shortly  after 
World  War  I,  we  used  to  have  Armistice 
Day  celebrations  every  November  11.  The 
Senator  from  Florida,  as  one  who  had 
taken  part  in  that  war,  was  called  upon 
at  times  to  make  speeches  on  Armistice 
Day.  He  recalls  one  that  he  made  at  the 
fine  Uttle  city  of  Arcadia,  Fla. 

The  host  there  was  the  preacher  of 
the  Methodist  church,  the  largest  place 
of  meeting  in  the  city,  who  later  became 
a  very  distinguished  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  church.  His  name  was  John 
Branscomb,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  will  recall  him. 

After  the  Senator  from  Florida  had 
completed  his  speech,  the  customary 
type  of  speech  made  in  those  days  about 
Armistice  E>ay,  about  the  efforts  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  about  our 
having  successfully  fought  a  war  to  end 
all  wars,  and  then  with  something  about 
preparedness  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure, we  were  all  talking  in  front  of  the 
church.  The  preacher,  who  was  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  the  Reverend  Branscomb, 
said: 

Well,  Judge  Holland — 

I  happened  to  be  a  judge  at  that  time — 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  thought  you  made  a 
fine  speech,  except  the  part  about  prepared- 
ness. I  don't  believe  we  ought  to  stay  mili- 
tarily prepared.  I  dont  believe  we  ought  to 
arm.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  peaceful. 

I  questioned  that  very  mildly  and 
finally  we  both  turned  to  an  old  friend 
who  was  standing  by.  His  name  was  Dr. 
Aurin.  He  was  the  dean  of  all  doctors  in 
south  Florida  at  that  time.  As  a  young 
man   he   had   fought   in   the  Spanish- 
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American  War  as  a  cavalryman.  Brother 
Branscomb  said: 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  What  Is  your 
Judgment? 

M    Dr.  Aurin  said: 

I  hare  been  here  a  long  time.  I  was  here 
in  the  days  when  there  was  much  disorder 
here  every  Saturday  night.  The  cowboys 
would  come  to  town  and  the  Indians  would 
come  to  town  and  there  would  nearly  always 
be  a  fight,  there  would  nearly  always  be  a 
shooting,  and  there  would  nearly  always  be 
all  kinds  of  scrape.  One  of  the  things  I  no- 
ticed was  that  when  a  man  came  to  town 
with  a  six  shooter  strapped  to  hU  hip  where 
everyone  covUd  see  It,  nobody  ever  picked 
a  fight  with  him. 

That  ended  the  discussion.  For  years  I 
was  good  friends  with  Brother  Brans- 
comb. We  both  became  trustees  of 
Florida  Southern  College.  He  would  fre- 
quently recall  that  incident. 

I  think  that  to  have  the  ABM  is  to 
have  a  pistol  on  our  hip  where  it  is 
available  and  where  all  the  world  knows 
It  is  available;  and  we  have  the  striking 
strength,  if  the  need  comes  to  stiike 
back,  so  we  can  demolish  anyone  that 
has  the  effrontery  to  attack  us.  It  is  not 
an  offensive  effort;  it  is  a  defensive 
effort. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  realize  that  those 
who  would  confront  us  may  honor  us  the 
more  if  we  try  to  move  from  a  position 
of  strength  rather  than  from  a  position 
of  relative  weakness. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  In  his  last  phrase, 
the  Senator  made  reference  to  "relative 
weakness. "  That.  I  think,  might  be  the 
key  to  the  entire  matter.  The  relative 
weakness  is  utterly  inappropriate  to  our 
situation.  I  realize  the  Senator  is  not  on 
our  committee,  and  he  could  not  possibly 
have  heard  the  testimony  from  official 
witnesses  about  our  relative  strength  and 
have  any  idea  that  we  are  relatively 
weak.  We  are  relatively  very  powerful. 
There  are  many  ways  this  can  be 
judged. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, according  to  people  in  authority, 
that  we  are  spending  at  least  4  to  3  in 
purchasing  dollars.  This  is  translated 
by  the  best  authorities  as  the  purchas- 
ing power,  not  the  number.  We  went  into 
the  matter  in  great  detail. 

I  asked.  "How  do  you  estimate  what 
the  two  countries  are  spending?"  Of 
course,  we  have  twice  as  much  produc- 
tivity as  they  have  and  they  may  be 
spending  a  little  more  of  their  GNP 
percentagewise,  but  we  are  spending  far 
more  in  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Our  wages  and  living 
costs  are  vastly  more  than  theirs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  being  misled  if  he  believes 
that.  This  is  the  very  thing  we  asked 
the  Director  of  the  CIA  to  translate  for 
our  committee.  Taking  inta  account  the 
cost  of  living,  the  cost  of  materials  and 
everything  else,  he  comes  up  with  a 
ratio  of  4  to  3,  which  is  considerably 
more.  We  have  these  weapons,  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  of  Russia  several  times 
over. 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  analogy  oi 


the  six  shooter  on  the  hip  with  hydrogeii 
bMnbs  is  not  appropriate.  The  days  of 
six  shooters,  and  rocks,  and  slingshots 
is  gone.  There  was  a  different  concept 
then.  We  are  talking  about  nuclear 
weapons. 

Nuclear  weapons  translate  into  hydro- 
gen bombs  which  can  utterly  demolish 
a  country.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
piled  up  far  beyond  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy them  completely,  far  beyond  an>- 
thing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  ABM  is  not  intended  or  designed  to 
do  anthing  about  protecting  the  Polaris 
submarine  or  the  weapons  in  airplanes. 
It  is  only  designed,  even  if  it  were  effec- 
tive, for  the  Mlnuteman.  So  you  have 
all  these  Poseidons,  and  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  the  whole  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Senator  is  talking  about  only  one 
aspect.  If  there  is  only  that  insignifi- 
cance, why  does  the  Senator  oppose  it? 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  we  have  more 
weapons  than  they  have.  We  could  de- 
stroy them.  The  deterrence  is  there.  The 
best  people  in  the  miUtary  will  confirm 
that,  except  when  they  are  trying  to 
make  a  sale  on  the  ABM. 

The  Senator  said  that  his  constituents 
favored  the  ABM  3  to  1 . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  1,500  to  500. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  kind  of  misleading  advertising 
and  polls  that  I  referred  to.  There  have 
been  polls  in  full-page  ads.  The  question 
is:  "The  Russians  have  an  ABM  to  pro- 
tect them;  wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
one?"  ^   , 

If  that  is  not  a  loaded  question,  I  do 
not  know  what  is.  Anyone  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  ABM  would  say, 
"Sure,  the  Russians  have  it;  we  should 
have  it  also."  This  is  the  type  thing 
which  creates  an  impression. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  Senator  seen 
the  page-long  ads  of  the  opponents  of 
the  ABM?  I  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  seen  some 
of  them,  but  they  are  ver>-  few  compared 
to  the  others. 

We  had  a  Mr.  Case  before  our  com- 
mittee the  other  day.  He  is  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  which  took  a  poll. 
The  question  was:  "The  Russians  have 
the  ABM  to  protect  themselves.  Don't 
you  think  we  should  have  one?"  How 
could  anyone  who  has  not  heard  any- 
thing about  this  help  but  say  "Yes"?  It 
says  nothing  about  the  facts.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  it  that  is  factual  at  all. 
This  feeling  has  been  created  by  this 
very  sort  of  thing  which  I  mentioned  a 
while  ago.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
military-industrial  complex,  because 
among  the  sponsors  of  that  advertise- 
ment were  representatives  of  11  of  the 
biggest  contractors  in  the  country,  com- 
panies like  General  Electric,  IBM,  and 
so  on.  The  directors  of  those  companies 
pay  for  such  ads. 

As  I  have  mentiond.  they  are  putting 
out  books.  Mr.  Herman  Kahn  of  the 
Hudson  Institute  Is  publishing  a  book 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  spread  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  who  will  pay 
for  it,  but  undoubtedly  it  wlU  be  plenty  of 
people.  The  $80  billion  in  the  Defense 
budget  is  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  that  no  one  can  conceive  of  It. 


The  Senator  says  we  have  to  be  strong. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  as  strong  as  we  are. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.    The    Senator    was 
present  in  the  Chamber  during  the  closed 
session  the  other  day.  was  he  not? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.   The  Senator   knows 
that  neither  he  nor  I  can  reveal  the  in- 
formation   disclosed     there,     but    with 
respect  to  nuclear  submarines  does  the 
Senator  remember  that  information? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  remember  the 
reference  of  our  having  41.  It  is  not 
secret.  It  has  t>een  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Etoes  the  Senator 
remember  the  Information  about  the  ones 
they  are  constructing? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  they  are  build- 
ing submarines,  but  we  are  doing  it,  too. 
and  we  can  build  them  faster  and  we 
will  if  we  need  them.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  some  of  our  people  thought 
we  have  so  many  more  than  we  need 
that  they  are  thinking  of  retiring  10.  We 
can  destroy  Russia  10  times  over  and 
some  of  the  more  thoughtful  people  said. 
"Why  should  we  keep  this  up  at  a  cost  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars?" 

This  brings  me  to  one  further  point. 
I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  my  argument 
with  the  Senator.  If  we  have  to  build 
everything  that  comes  up.  there  is  no 
limit — we  are  already  outspendlng 
them — unless  one  assumes  we  are  more 
stupid  than  the  Russians.  We  are  doing 
lots  more  than  they  in  the  way  of  de- 
fense. I  do  not  think  we  are  stupid,  I 
think  our  industrialists  are  more  com- 
petent and  efficient.  There  is  no  way  to 
accept  that  result.  We  are  already  strong 
enough. 

When  the  Senator  refers  to  a  position 
of  strength  in  which  we  should  go  to  this 
conference,  we  are  in  a  position  of 
strength. 

I  think  we  run  a  risk,  by  continuing  to 
build  the  MIRV  and  ABM.  of  destroying 
credibility  and  creating  a  situation  in 
which  the  Russians  and  everybody  else 
will  say.  "The  Americans  are  not  serious 
about  this.  They  talk  one  way  and  act 
another  way." 

But  we  want  to  negotiate  by  proceed- 
ing with  MIRV  which  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous development  since  the  hydrogen 
bomb  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  not  the  Russians 
proceeding  with  a  similar  three-headed 
monster  of  their  own? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  we  were  pro- 
posing that  we  stop.  Everyone  agrees.  I 
think,  that  we  are  ahead  of  them  insofar 
as  the  rate  of  development  and  the  place 
of  development  are  concerned.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioris  held  a 
hearing  with  three  or  four  of  the  best 
scientists  we  have.  They  said  that  MIRV 
is  the  most  dangerous  new  development 
in  the  sense  of  preventing  an  agree- 
ment, because  it  cannot  be  supervised 

or — that  is  not  the  right  word 

Mr.  COOPER.  Observed. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Observed.  In  other 
words,  we  caimot  tell  what  the  other 
parties  are  doing.  That  Is  why  we  wanted 
to  have  a  hearing.  We  had  one.  It  was 
a  good  one. 

When  we  go  to  the  extent  of  proceed- 
ing with  MIRV,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  are  setting  the  stage  for  a 
failure  in  any  conference.  I  do  not  think 
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by  threatening  people,  by  saying  we  are 
coming  in  with  twice  as  many  weapons, 
that  we  are  likely  to  create  an  attitude 
or  an  atmosphere  in  which  we  would  get 
any  agreement.  If  we  want  to  sabotage 
that  matter,  that  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  last  statement  at  all.  I  think,  to  the 
contrary,  if  we  do  not  proceed  with  an 
authorization,  which  is  the  first  step  only 
of  this  project,  that  the  very  reasonable 
conclusion  for  the  Russians  to  reach  is 
that  again  we  are  showing  we  are  a 
bunch  of  saps,  that  we  believe  everything 
they  say,  that  we  are  naive,  because  Mr. 
Oromj^ko  comes  this  time  to  say  that, 
"We  sincerely  want  to  limit  armaments, 
so  let  us  have  a  summit  conference,"  and 
we  regard  that  as  already  completed. 

I  think  that  we  should  go  to  the  con- 
ference and  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  bring  It  out  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  do 
it  by  the  overoptimistic  approach  under 
which  we  would  abandon  what  we  were 
beginning  to  do,  simply  on  the  strength 
of  his  having  said  that  we  want  to  do 
thus  and  so.  We  have  seen  enough  of  him 
heretofore' to  know  that  he  talks  out  of 
both  sid&'bf  his  mouth. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  new. 
That  was  a  conciliatory  speech.  This  pro- 
posal for  negotiating  on  arms  limitations 
was  made  nearly  a  year  ago.  The  preced- 
ing administration  was  seriously  getting 
ready  for  a  conference  at  the  time  of 
Czechoslovakia.  We  suspended  it  then 
and  the  preceding  President — I  happen 
to  know  from  my  owTi  knowledge,  be- 
cause the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on 
this  very  question — asked  me  if  I  thought 
it  was  wise  to  proceed  with  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  on  arms  limitations. 
That  was  in  the  early  part  of  December. 
I  said,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  it  was.  It  is 
my  understanding,  but  this  is  second- 
hand, that  subsequent  to  that  the  incom- 
ing administration  vetoed  the  idea.  But 
the  Senator  should  not  imagine  all  of 
this  to  be  some  devious  idea  of  Gromy- 
ko's  in  his  speech  the  other  day.  This 
matter  has  been  underway  for  over  a 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  know  that  the  recent  hope  and  the 
recent  effort  stem  from  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gromyko.  The  Senator 
knows  that  that  is  true.  It  is  not  the  first 
thing  on  this  negotiation 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  spoke  of 
the  preceding  President.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor take  the  same  position  that  he  does 
with  reference  to  the  ABM? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  ABM.  I  have  not  talked  to  him  about 
that.  I  am  talking  about  negotiations. 
The  Senator  brought  in  the  question  of 
negotiations. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  The  press  states  that 
the  preceding  President  has  exactly  the 
same  conviction  that  the  present  Presi- 
dent has. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  all  deference, 
that  is  not  persuasive  with  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  relying  upon  the  preceding  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  no.  The  Sena- 
tor was  talking  about  the  Gromyko 
speech.  In  all  fairness,  I  do  not  think 


that  because  he  made  a  conciliatory 
statement,  that  we  should  make  the 
argument  that  he  is  double  dealing  In 
order  to  proceed.  On  that  theory,  then 
they  could  condemn  us. 

But  I  do  not  attach  that  kind  of  con- 
dition to  the  speech  he  made.  One  of  his 
main  points  was  that  he  would  like  to 
have  better  relations  with  us  and  maybe 
we  should  exchange  some  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  come  over  there.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  has  in  mind,  in  the 
long  run.  But  we  should  try  to  eliminate 
expenditures  and  I  said  I  do  not  think 
it  was  a  wise  policy  to  spend  each  other 
into  bankruptcy.  The  real  reasons  the 
Russians  want  a  conference  is  the  reason 
I  want  one;  namely,  to  quit  breaking 
ourselves  by  spending  our  money  on  non- 
productive enterprises.  I  think  the  de- 
mands by  my  constituents  for  sewer  proj- 
ects, water  projects,  roads,  jobs,  ard  so 
forth,  are  so  great  that  this  is  a  foolish 
and  very  irrational  way  to  proceed — that 
is,  to  continue  to  spend  our  money  in 
this  way. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Russians  feel 
the  same  way.  They  need  money  as  badly 
as  or  worse  than  my  constituents.  This 
is  ultimately  the  most  persuasive  reason 
not  to  continue  an  unlimited  arms  race. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Again  I  appreciate  the 
candor  and  always  the  motives  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  be  extremely  naive  to 
change  our  plans.  The  reason  we  require 
this  new  authorization  at  this  time  is 
that  we  are  changing  our  plans  for  a 
cheaper  program  and  for  a  clearly  de- 
fensive program.  I  think  just  to  change 
those  plans  on  the  eve  of  sending  oui' 
President  over  there  is  not  strong  but 
weak. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  want  this  project  to  be  approved. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  one  more  thing. 
One  of  my  friends  from  Virginia  has 
sent  me  a  fine  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Progress,  published  in  Charlottesville. 
Va.,  an  editorial  on  Tuesday,  July  22, 
1969,  entitled,  "Senator  Byrd's  Warn- 
ing." 

I  have  read  the  editorial,  as  it  quotes 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  with  a 
great  deal  of  appreciation.  I  have  read 
the  comments  made  by  the  editorialist 
on  that  warning  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia  with  a  great 
deal  of  appreciation  also;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Byrd's  Warning 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  had  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense  packed  Into  a 
speech  he  made  to  the  Senate  last  week  In 
support  of  a  $20  blUlon  Defense  Department 
authorization  for  military  weapons  and  re- 
search and  development. 

First  off,  Sen.  Byrd  declared  his  support  for 
a  reduction  in  the  $23  bllHon  authorization 
sought  for  the  Defense  Department  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  before  he  left  office.  The  Nixon 
Administration  reduced  this  by  $1  billion  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of 
which  Sen.  Byrd  Is  a  member,  cut  out  another 
$2  billion. 

Sen.  Byrd  supports  the  $20  billion  author- 
ization now  proposed  and  In  doing  so  he 
warned  those  who  would  curtail  the  nation's 
strategic  offensive  capability. 


"All  of  us  would  like  an  end  to  the  arms 
race."  said  the  Virginia  senator. 

"All  of  us  would  like  to  devote  to  more 
constructive  purposes  the  money  being 
sought  for  weaponry. 

■"But  the  day  that  those  objectives  can  be 
accomplished  Is  not  yet  here — nor  does  It 
appear  imminent. 

"For  the  foreseeable  future  a  strong  mili- 
tary posture  remains  essential  to  our  national 
survival. 

"We  cannot  take  a  chance  on  Just  what 
might  be  the  intentions  of  other  nations. 

"Hours  of  discussion  have  been  consumed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  to  whether  it 
intends  to  seek  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  United  States. 

"Frankly,  I  do  not  know  Just  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  are,  nor,  I 
submit,  does  any  other  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Nor  does  the  President,  nor  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  nor  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

"In  recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
greatly  increased  its  offensive  cap>abllity.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  increase  its 
offensive  capability.  The  Soviet  SS-9  missile 
has  the  capability  of  knocking  out  a  U.S. 
missile  site.  It  Is  our  strong  offensive  missiles 
upon  which  we  rely  to  deter  any  nuclear 
aggressor. 

"The  entire  strateg^lc  concept  upon  which 
the  United  States  has  been  relying  to  avert 
a  nuclear  war  is  that  the  United  States  be  so 
strong  that  any  foreign  power  deploying  mis- 
siles against  us  would  know  that  we  could 
retaliate  by  destroying  him  who  struck  the 
first  blow, 

"Today,  we  are  in  such  a  position.  But  we 
must  constantly  be  on  the  alert.  These  major 
weapons  systems  have  a  long  lead  time.  We 
must  legislate  today  for  four  and  five  and 
six  years  hence.  We  cannot  let  down  our 
guard — not  until  the  day.  not  yet  discernible, 
when  effective  arms  control  agreements  can 
be  reached," 

These  are  not  pleasant  words  to  hear  or 
read  but  they  are  comforting  to  the  extent 
that  they  face  up  to  hard  facts  and  the  price 
the  United  States  must  pay  in  today's  world. 
Once  the  nation  learns  to  accept  a  burden 
that  It  must  shoulder  despite  its  natural 
reluctance,  the  stronger  our  national  security 
will  be.  In  today's  world  we  cannot  afford  to 
drag  our  feet,  to  take  chances  or  to  make 
educated  or  uneducated  guesses  as  to  what 
our  potential  enemies  Intend  to  do, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McINTYRE  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc»  on  Monday 
next,  under  the  order  already  agreed  to, 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  be  recognized  until,  and 
not  to  extend  beyond,  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  RELATING  TO 
EXPRESSIONS  FROM  BRITISH  OF- 
FICIALS ON  LANDING  OF  AMERI- 
CANS ON  MOON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  asked  by  the  Vice 
President  to  call  attention  to  a  communi- 
cation from  the  British  Embassy  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice  President,  in  which 
communication  there  is  conveyed  to  the 
Vice  President  a  letter  from  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Shackleton,  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Lords,  together  with  an  of- 
ficial extract  from  the  House  of  Lords' 
official  report  of  July  22.  1969. 

The  letter  to  the  distinguished  Vice 

President  from  Lord  Shackleton  reads  as 

follows: 

House   or   Lords. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Today  in  the 
House  of  Lords  I  was  asked  by  Lord  St.  Os- 
wald a  Private  Notice  Question:  "Whether  in 
view  of  the  unique  and  inspiring  achieve- 
ment of  the  Moon  Landing  by  the  American 
Astronauts,  and  Its  importance  to  human 
history.  It  would  be  desirable  for  this  House 
to  convey  their  admiration  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America." 

This  suggestion  was  warmly  supported  In 
the  Lords  by  Lord  Jellicoe.  Deputy  Leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  Lord  Byers.  Leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  Lord  Snow,  a  former 
Minister  speaking  from  the  Labour  Benches. 
It  was  clear  that  the  proposal  had  enthusi- 
astic and  unanimous  support  In  all  quarters 
of  the  House  and  I  hasten  therefore  to  trans- 
mit this  message  of  admiration  and  con- 
gratulation to  you.  Mr.  Vice-President,  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  do  us  the  honour  of  con- 
veying this  message  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

May  I  add  my  own  personal  warmest  re- 
gards and  admiration. 

I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Shackleton. 

The  British  Embassy  asks  that  Lord 
Shackleton's  message  be  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record  and  also  that  the 
extract  be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Bi-itish  Embassy  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice  President,  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Vice  President  by  Lord 
Shackleton,  and  the  extract  from  the 
House  of  Lords'  Official  Report  dated 
July  22,  1969,  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

BRmsH  Embassy, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  24. 19e9. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  Untted  States, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  the  Am- 
bassador's absence  from  Washington  I  should 
like  to  convey  to  you  the  attached  letter  from 
Lord  Shackleton,  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  together  with  an  official  extract  from 
the  House  of  Lords  Official  Report  of  22  July, 
1969, 

Lord  Shackleton  would  be  most  grateful  if 
it    were   possible    for   his    message    and    the 
extract  to  be  read  into  the  Senate  Record. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E,  E,  Tompkins. 

House  of  Lords. 
Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Today  in  the 
House  of  Lords  I  was  asked  by  Lord  St. 
Oswald  a  Private  Notice  Question:  "Whether 
In  view  of  the  unique  and  Inspiring  achieve- 
ment of  the  Moon  Landing  by  the  American 
Astronauts,  and  its  Importance  to  human 
history.  It  would  be  desirable  for  this  House 


to  convey  their  admiration  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America," 

This  suggestion  was  warmly  supported  in 
the  Lords  by  Lord  Jellicoe.  Deputy  Leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  Lord  Byers.  Leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  Lord  Snow,  a  former 
Minister  speaking  from  the  Labour  Benches. 
It  was  clear  that  the  proposal  had  enthusi- 
astic and  unanimous  support  in  all  quarters 
of  the  House  and  I  hasten  therefore  to  trans- 
mit this  message  of  admiration  and  con- 
gratulation to  you.  Mr.  Vice-President,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  do  us  the  honour  of 
conveying  this  message  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

May  I  add  my  own  jjersonal  warmest  re- 
gards and  admiration. 

I  remain. 

■Vours  sincerely, 

Shackleton. 

Extract  Prom   House  of  Lords  OmciAL 

Report,  July  22.  1969 
Lord  St.  Oswald.  My  Lords.  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  the  Question  of  which  I  have  given  Pri- 
vate Notice:  namely,  to  ask  the  Leader  of 
the  House  whether,  in  view  of  the  unique  and 
inspiring  twihlevement  of  the  moon  landing 
by  the  American  astronauts  and  Its  Impor- 
tance to  human  history,  it  would  be  desirable 
for  this  House  to  convey  their  admiration  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
Lord  Shackleton.  My  Lords.  I  hope  the 
House  will  agree  that  I  was  Justified  In  allow- 
ing this  Question  on  grounds  of  urgency  and 
certainly  In  relation  to  timeliness.  Speaking 
personally.  I  very  much  welcome  the  noble 
Lord's  suggestion.  He  and  I  have  both  had 
a  great  Interest  in  this  subject  for  many 
years,  so  he  is  perhaps  not  surprised  that  I 
should  be  so  much  in  agreement  with  him. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  would  probably  be 
best  done  by  a  Motion  on  the  Order  Paper, 
On  the  other  hsmd.  if  the  House  is  in  gen- 
eral agreement  and  there  is  not  any  dissen- 
tient voice.  I  would  certainly  be  willing  to 
make  the  feeling  of  the  House  known  by 
conveying  a  message  to  the  Vice  President, 
who  is  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  Indi- 
cate our  great  admiration  for  this  achieve- 
ment: and  I  personally  hope,  whatever  any- 
one may  think  about  the  best  way  of  spend- 
ing money,  that  this  will  be  a  real  and  vital 
unifying  force  for  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Lord  Byers.  My  Lords.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
my  colleagues  on  these  Benches  would  wish 
to  be  associated  with  the  action  that  the 
noble  Lord  has  proposed. 

Earl  Jellicoe,  My  Lords,  I  am  certain  that 
what  the  noble  Lord  has  suggested  would 
equally  meet  the  feelings  of  all  our  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  House  in  admiration  for 
an  extraordinary  technical  and  extraordinary 
human  performance. 

Lord  Snow.  My  Lords.  I  should  like  to  sup- 
port this  suggestion.  If  I  may.  speaking  as 
one  whose  belief  In  the  future  of  space  ex- 
ploration Is  not  unqualified.  Nevertheless.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable single  technological  achievement 
yet  made  by  man.  and  also  an  example,  which 
is  more  important,  of  really  astonishing  and 
enduring  human  courage,  which  helps  to 
make  us  feel  proud  for  once  of  belonging  to 
the  same  species;  and  I  hope  that  this  par- 
ticular pride  might  give  us  the  courage  to 
attack  more  mundane  problems,  such  as  too 
little  food  and  too  many  people. 

Lord  St.  Oswald.  My  Lords.  In  thanking  the 
noble  Lord  for  his  response,  which  does  not 
take  me  entirely  by  surprise.  I  wonder 
whether  I  could  add  two  observations  which 
I  did  not  think  appropriate  to  include  in 
the  substantive  Question,  which  I  hope  will 
be  allowed  by  the  Rules  of  Order:  first.  I 
should  like  to  say  how  particularly  and  per- 
sonally pleasant  it  is  for  me  to  have  been 
able  to  address  this  Question  to  the  Leader 
of  the  House  in  the  person  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Lord  Shackleton.  knowing  and  sharing  with 
him,  as  I  do.  his  philosophical  and  cordial 
enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  endeavour,  espe- 


cially when  it  Is  crowned  with  triumphant 
success  as  in  this  case.  Second,  the  universal 
nature  of  the  achievement  was  most  beauti- 
fully expressed  some  yesirs  ago  in  certain 
words,  themselves  a  reflection  of  Zen  Bud- 
dhism, which  I  beg  leave  to  repeat:  "One 
moon  and  one  only  Is  reflected  in  all  waters. 
All  moons  in  the  water  are  one  with  the  one 
moon." 

Lord  Shackleton.  My  Lords,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  the  noble  Lord.  We  have  gone  so 
far  out  of  order  on  this  occasion,  when 
clearly  the  House  is  tolerant  in  this  matter, 
that  I  think  I  should  be  safe  In  saying  that 
there  will  be  no  dissentient  voices.  I  there- 
fore greatly  welcome  the  noble  Lord's  initia- 
tive. It  would  not  be  for  me  to  discuss  what 
the  future  space  policy  of  this  country  should 
be.  but  I  noticed  yesterday  In  another  place 
that  at  the  time  the  astronauts  blasted  off 
from  the  moon  there  was  a  certain  Member 
of  Parliament  quite  properly  called  Mr. 
Moonman  on  his  feet,  I  will  certainly  convey 
In  the  warmest  way  possible  the  feelings  of 
your  Lordships'  House, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DE\''ELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I S.  2546  i  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selective  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
weeks  I  have  been  engaged  in  an  inten- 
sive review  of  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendation to  deploy  the  first  phase  of 
the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  on  this  issue  because  of  basic 
disagreement  among  eminent  scientists 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  system  itself,  and 
because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  expert 
opinion  on  how  deployment  will  affect 
prospects  for  arms  limitations  and  a  less- 
ening of  international  tensions.  More- 
over, my  study  has  been  comrlicated  by 
that  fact  that  I  do  not  ser\'e  on  the  com- 
mittees which  have  examined  these  is- 
sues, and  therefore  have  not  had  the  ben- 
efit of  hearing  first-hand  the  testimony 
submitted  at  the  hearings. 

My  evaluation  of  the  testimony  on 
the  technics^  aspects  of  the  ABM.  and 
an  appraisal  of  this  Nation's  history  of 
scientific  and  technical  accomplish- 
ments, is  persuasive  that  a  missile  de- 
fense of  our  Minuteman  sites  can  ful- 
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fill  the  objectives  of  Its  design.  As  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  said  in  its 
report  on  this  issue : 

The  testing  and  deetgn  work  on  both  the 
missile  and  radar  components,  and  the 
computers,  so  far  has  not  indicated  that 
there  are  Insuperable  technological  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Safeguard  system.  It 
Is  prudent  that  any  doubt  on  this  question 
be  resolved  In  favor  of  confidence  In  the 
system. 

If  our  scientists  can  resolve  technical 
problems  involved  in  epochal  achieve- 
ment of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon,  they 
should  be  able  to  integrate  successfully 
the  components  of  the  ABM.  Questions 
relating  to  the  feasibility  of  other  proj- 
ects— most  notably  the  hydrogen  bomb 
and  the  Polaris  missile — have  been  re- 
solved by  the  scientific  community.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  justification  for  the 
belief  that  our  scientists  and  technicians 
can  overcome  any  problems  that  may 
arise  during  deployment. 

Deployment  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
system  at  two  Minuteman  sites  is  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment program  which  dates  back  to 
195€.  when  the  Nike-Zeus  system  was 
started.  I-would  be  constrained  to  oppose 
proposals  limiting  the  administration  to 
continued  research  and  development  in 
view  of  testimony  that  the  first  phase  of 
the  system  is  a  prototype  installation 
needed  to  enable  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  shakedown  tests  and  ex- 
pose any  problems  not  encountered  in 
research  and  development.  It  is  only 
through  first-phase  deployment  that  the 
system  can  be  tested  as  a  coordinated 
unit.  Research  and  development  cannot 
give  answers  to  technical  issues  that  only 
operational  experience  can  provide. 

In  view  of  the  intensity  of  opinion  on 
this  subject,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  assess  the  ABM  situation 
on  a  continuing  basis.  Hopefully,  with 
the  reporting  system  recently  announced 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  cost 
overruns  and  wastes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  development  of  other  defense 
projects  can  be  avoided.  The  quarterly 
reports  to  be  filed  with  the  committee 
imder  its  reporting  system  snould  pro- 
vide up-to-date  cost  information  on  all 
weapons,  and  prevent  recurrences  of  the 
miscalculations  of  the  past. 

One  cannot  deal  with  the  question  of 
ABM  deployment  solely  on  the  basis  of 
its  technical  feasibility.  My  considera- 
tion of  whether  deployment  should  pro- 
ceed inevitably  has  involved  the  larger 
qeustion  of  the  effect  of  Safeguard  upon 
arms  control.  Initially,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  first-phase  de- 
ployment would  have  an  adverse  efifect 
upon  the  convening  of  discussions  on 
arms  limitations.  A  review  of  the  history 
of  the  ABM  has  persuaded  me  that  a 
favorable  vote  should  not  impede  efforts 
to  begin  these  talks.  Soviet  Premier  Alek- 
sei  N.  Kosygin  said  at  a  news  conference 
in  February  1967,  that  defensive  systems, 
which  prevent  attack,  are  not  the  cause 
of  the  arms  race,  but  constitute  a  factor 
preventing  the  death  of  people.  As  has 
been  afQrmed  time  find  again  during  the 
debate  on  the  ABM,  Safeguard  in  no  way 
can  be  considered  an  offensive  weapon. 
It  is  intended  to  intercept  incoming  bal- 
listic missiles  flred  by  an  aggressor, 
thereby  protecting  our  deterrent.  Within 


a  week  after  Congress  appropriated 
funds  last  year  for  deployment  of  Sen- 
tinel, Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  expressed  a  willingness  on  be- 
half of  Russia  to  discuss  disarmament. 
Similar  overtures  were  made  earlier  this 
month. 

In  view  of  Russia's  reaction  following 
the  last  ABM  vote,  and  the  more  recent 
expression  of  Interest  by  Mr.  Gromyko, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  Soviets,  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  utterances,  cannot 
consider  as  provocative  a  favorable  vote 
on  the  first  phase  of  Safeguard. 

In  my  judgment,  a  far  more  serious 
threat  to  arms  limitations  arises  from 
MIRV.  the  offensive  multiple  warhead 
missiles  being  developed  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  MIRV,  a 
weapon  which  presents  difficult  on-site 
insjjection  problems,  should  be  a  top- 
priority  matter  for  discussion  at  the 
forthcoming  negotiations.  I  recognize 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Russia's 
multiple  warheads  are  independently 
targetable,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  it 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
Soviets  in  fact  have  developed  this 
weapon.  In  any  event,  the  leadtime  in- 
volved in  MIRV  deployment  is  shorter 
than  that  for  Safeguard.  Should  the 
Soviet  Union  perfect  and  deploy  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicles, a  hard-point  defense  system  would 
become  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
country. 

A  moratorium  on  MIRV  would  serve  to 
preserve  the  existing  second-strike  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
whereby  either  side  could  absorb  an  at- 
tack by  the  other  and  effoctively  retali- 
ate. This  situation  promotes  stability,  be- 
cause a  first  strike  would  constitute  an 
invitation  to  destruction.  A  MIRV  agree- 
ment could  prevent  mutual  first-strike 
capability,  whereby  each  side  could  de- 
stroy the  other  by  firing  its  missiles  first. 
Such  capability  would  have  a  destabiliz- 
ing effect,  because  the  side  xhich  at- 
tacked first  would  win. 

Because  of  the  destabilizing  effect  of 
MIRV  deployment,  and  because  of  the 
present  absence  of  an  agreement  on  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  this  system,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  me  ^o  support 
first-phase  deployment  of  the  ABM  until 
we  know  the  extent  to  which  arms  nego- 
tiations will  be  successful.  If  the  talks 
lead  to  an  acceptable  agreement,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  further 
ABM  deployment.  Op  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  a  breakdown  in  negotiations,  or 
it  appears  they  otherwise  will  not  be 
productive,  the  United  States  at  least 
will  have  initiated  first-phase  deploy- 
ment of  a  defensive  system  which  will 
provide  a  measure  of  protection  against 
incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

Because  of  the  escalatory  effect  of 
MIRV,  I  shall  support  Senate  resolution 
211.  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  propose  to  Soviet  Russia  an 
immediate  bilateral  suspension  of  tests 
of  multiple  independently  targetable  of- 
fensive weapons,  subject  to  national  ver- 
ification or  such  other  measures  of  ob- 
servation and  inspection  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. The  resolution  also  provides 
that  the  United  States  should  declare 
its  intention  to  refrain  from  additional 


flight  tests  of  multiple  reentry  vehicles 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  so. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  obvious  from  my 
preceding  remarks,  I  have  decided  to 
support  the  committee  majority  and 
vote  for  flrst-phase  deployment.  How- 
ever, I  reserve  judgment  on  future  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  the 
system.  I  shall  be  guided  in  subsequent 
voting  by  progress  in  arms  control  talks, 
estimates  of  the  extent  of  offensive  weap- 
ons deployment  by  Russia  and  China, 
and  by  evaluations  of  progress  pertain- 
ing to  both  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons technology. 

Proceeding  with  first-phase  deploy- 
ment may  well  serve  the  desirable  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  incentive  for  pro- 
ductive talks  on  arms  limitations.  It  is 
a  better  response  at  the  present  time  to 
the  Soviet  buildup  than  an  increase  in 
our  offensive  forces.  First-phase  deploy- 
ment would  serve  notice  only  that  we  de- 
sire to  provide  a  measure  of  protection 
for  our  deterrent  force  while  arms  talks 
are  in  progress,  and  give  the  President 
an  additional  measure  of  flexibility  in 
the  range  of  options  available  as  a  re- 
sponse to  an  attack. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  negotiations 
will  be  successful  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  proceed  with  subsequent 
phases  of  deployment.  Because  a  defense 
of  Washington  is  contemplated  in  a  later 
phase,  I  have  expressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  my  concern  over  plan- 
ning and  property  acquisition  for  pro- 
spective ABM  sites  in  metropolitan 
Washington. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  much  to  gain  from  productive  talks 
on  arms  control  for  both  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons.  The  President,  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  congressional  approval  of  Safeguard 
would  strengthen  his  hand  in  negotia- 
tions on  arms  limitations.  If  the  United 
States  acts  unilaterally  to  stop  deploy- 
ment of  defensive  weapons,  with  the 
knowledge  of  Russia,  it  could  encourage 
tlie  Soviets  to  prolong  talks  on  arms 
control  while  they  continue  their  weap- 
ons development.  Moreover,  the  system 
could  giiard  against  accidental  or  irra- 
tional attack  upon  our  strategic  forces, 
and  provide  a  measure  of  protection  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  ultimatum. 

I  recognize  there  is  a  great  division 
of  opinion  in  the  Senate  on  this  issue, 
and  respect  the  deep  conviction  which 
has  motivated  those  on  either  side  of 
the  debate.  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
me  for  the  Senate  to  express  its  intent 
to  proceed  with  a  measured  deployment 
of  ABM,  with  a  willingness  to  cease  fur- 
ther offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  development  if  the  Soviet  Union 
will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  this  Iwdy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  serving  on  committees  with 
him,  and  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
talk.  I  think  he  has  made  a  very  careful 
analysis  of  the  problems  we  face,  of  the 
situation  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  of 
our  prospective  problems  in  the  seventies, 
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and  of  the  question  of  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Soviets. 

I  think  his  conclusions,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM,  are  certainly  shared  by  many.  The 
question  of  what  we  should  do  with  re- 
spect to  the  MIRV  has,  of  course,  still 
not  been  fully  debated  in  this  body.  It 
would  involve  the  question  of  the  Posei- 
don, and  would  involve  title  III  and  a  few 
other  things  of  that  kind,  on  which  re- 
search and  development  have  already 
gone  forward.  But  I  suspect  we  will  be 
into  that  at  some  length  after  we  finish 
the  debate  on  the  pending  measure. 
Meanwhile,  I  simply  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  for  his  careful 
consideration  of  the  situation,  and  I 
welcome  his  support  on  behalf  of  the 
ABM. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtU 
11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  July  28,  1969, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  July  25,  1969: 

U.S.  AiB  Force 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  FR611  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  general,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8962,  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Oen.  John  D.  Ryan.  FR1418  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
for  a  p>erlod  of  4  years  beginning  August  1, 
1969,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8034, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Oen.  Seth  J.  McKee.  FR4279  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance  and 
responslMUty  designated  by  the  President  in 
the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  In  the  grade  In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 
In  the  grade  of  general 

Lt.  Oen.  John  C.  Meyer,  FR4496  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.   Gen.   Jack   J.   Catton,   FR4719    (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  E.  Goldsworthy,  FR1631, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  W.  Vogt.  Jr..  FR8709,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Timothy  P.  O'Keefe,  FR4608, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  George  S.  BoyUn,  Jr.,  FR4836, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  B.  Slmler,  PR9236,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  David  C.  Jones,  PR9887,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Paul  K.  Carlton.  FR8693,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8218,  8351,  8363.  and  8392, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Clarence  E.  Atkinson,  F0751239,  Del- 
aware Air  National  Ouard. 

Col.  WlUlam  J.  Crlsler,  F0822388,  MlssU- 
slppl  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Jack  Motes,  FOl  180275,  California  Air 
National  Ouard. 

Col.  Earl  C.  Pate,  Jr.,  PG781393,  Tennessee 
Air  National  Ouard. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provision  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  WlUlam  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
022065,  U.S.  Army. 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Giles  StUwell,  021085. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
VS.  Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  VB. 
Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
711. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  In  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen,   Harry  WlUlam  Osbom   Klnnard. 

021990.   Army   of   the  United  States    (major 

general.  U.S.  Army). 

The    following-named    officer,    under    the 

provisions   of    title    10,    United   States   Code. 

section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
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Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Irvln  Forsythe,  024510. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (  brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

In  THi  Navy 

Adm.  Thomas  H,  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
2  years. 

Vice  Adm  Kleber  S.  Masterson,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Stroh,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  C.  Edwin  Bell,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

DC.  CoDHT  OF  General  Sessions 
WlUlam  S.   Thompson,   of   the  District  of 
Columbia,   to   be  an  associate  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions 
for  the  term  of  10  years. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  LaVerne  P. 
Huston,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Donald  C.  Zartner,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Julys,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  of  Col.  William  R.  Jarrell, 
Jr.,  to  be  Registrar.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
and  Richard  H.  White,  to  be  2d  Ueutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  July  15,  1969. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Claude  W. 
Abate,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  James  E. 
Robert,  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  June  26.  1969; 
and 

The  nominations  beginning  Jimmle  B. 
Kinder,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Dwlght 
WlUiams,  Jr.,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  10,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Glenn  E.  Nlda, 
to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Gerald  D.  Cox,  to 
be  2d  Ueutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  18,  1969. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Hugh  E. 
Loftin,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Wayne  M. 
Wynkoop,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
June  26,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Garland  S. 
Bishop,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  and  ending  Bruce 
M.  Windsor,  to  be  2d  Ueutenant.  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  July 
2,  1969. 
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ADDRESS   BY  GOV.   MILLS  E.   GOD- 
WIN, JR.,  OF  VIRGINIA 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  25.  1969 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  Virginia 


Night  at  the  National  Press  Club  along 
with  our  Governor,  the  Honorable  Mills 
E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  several  other  members 
of  the  Virginia  congressional  delegation, 
and  numerous  civic  and  industrial  lead- 
ers from  our  State. 

The  division  of  Industrial  devel(HJment, 
Virginia  Travel  Service,  the  Virginia 
Ports  Authority,  the  departments  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  the  Virginia 


State  Chamber  of  Commerce  all  joined 
together  to  arrange  an  outstanding  meal 
featuring  Virginia  dishes  and  a  variety 
of  door  prizes  reflecting  the  best  in  our 
State's  resorts  and  products.  Governor 
Godwin  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  and.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia   Night,   National   Press   Club,   July 

18,  1969 

I  understand  some  of  you  who  live  across 
the  rtver  had  a  little  difficulty  getting  to  the 
press  cluJo  tonight,  and  I  am  sorry.  We  have 
spent  nearly  $200,000,000  In  the  last  five  years 
to  correct  that  situation,  but  there  seems  to 
be  some  hold  up  here  on  The  Hill. 

If  we  could  Just  f)ersuade  a  few  more  Con- 
gressional committee  chairmen  to  move  to 
Virginia  and  drive  to  work  every  day,  I  think 
you  would  get  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  In  no 
time  at  all. 

I  think  I  know  some  folks  who  can  sym- 
pathize with  you.  They  have  Just  had  a  little 
difficulty  trying  to  get  into  the  Governor's 
Mansion. 

Everyone  In  politics  understands  that  the 
entire  political  process  and  everyone  In  It  la 
always  fair  game  for  Jokes,  but  I  think  we 
understand  too  that  when  all  Is  said  and 
done,  this  Is  the  way  we  choose  our  leaders  in 
America,  and  nobody  has  yet  figured  out  a 
bett«r  way. 

There  may  be  more  efficient  ways  and  less 
costly  ways.  There  certainly  must  be  ways 
that  are  easier  on  the  candidates.  Those  of 
you  who'  have  followed  campaigns  at  one 
time  or  -another  come  to  appreciate  that  In 
terms  of  sheer  stamina,  there  is  nothing 
more  demanding  than  the  campagln  trail, 
and  probably  nothing  that  produces  more 
heartbreak. 

A  man  pushes  himself  and  his  staff  to  the 
pwlnt  of  pure  exhaustion.  If  he  loses,  he  has 
to  put  on  a  smile.  If  he  wins,  he  finds  that 
the  Job  Is  far  more  complicated  and  far  more 
difficult   than   he  ever   imagined. 

I  don't  want  to  be  mistaken  for  a  political 
analyst,  but  I  think  the  primary  results  have 
a  certain  significance  to  what  Is  happening 
In  Virginia  today. 

For  the  first  time  that  I  can  remember, 
the  voters  In  the  primary  were  given  a  choice 
among  various  shades  of  political  philos- 
ophies. 

Some  of  the  candidates  didn't  accept 
labels  as  "conservative."  or  "moderate"  or 
"liberal."  but  I  think  by  and  large  the  voters 
did. 

Obviously  p>ersonalltles  are  going  to  enter 
Into  any  polltUcal  campaign,  and  I  take  that 
factor  Into  account  In  my  conclusions. 

But  to  me.  It  Is  plain  that  the  political 
center  In  Virginia  continues  In  a  moderate 
position.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  vote 
demonstrated  that  Virginia  Is  looking  more 
to  the  future  than  to  the  past. 

We  realize  that  this  Is  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  that  Virginia's  new  place  In  that 
century  Is  enhanced  by  our  high  traditions 
of  the  earlier  years  which  give  added  flavor 
and  substance  and  balance  to  current  ac- 
compllshmen  ts . 

This  Is  true  In  politics  It  Is  true  in  state 
and  local  government.  It  Is  true  on  our  city 
streets.   It  Is  true  on  our  college  campusee. 

For  the  state  as  a  whole,  I  think  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  there  has  been  unrest  and  vio- 
lence and  political  upheaval  to  the  north  of 
us.  to  the  south  of  us  and  to  the  west  of  us, 
but  Virginia  Is  one  state  on  the  Eatsern  Sea- 
board that  has  not  had  to  call  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard  for  civil  disturbance  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

It  Is  one  state  where  protesting  college  stu- 
dents have  come  to  the  capitol  with  their 
hair  cut  and  wearing  coats  and  ties. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  have  a 
record  of  sound  progress  in  race  relations,  in 
Integration  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
boards  and  commissions  and  public  bodies 
that  will  comf>are  with  any  state  In  the 
South  and  many  other  states  in  the  nation. 

We  have  doubled  the  student  population 
at  our  state  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
In  five  years.  We  have  built  half  of  a  state- 
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wide  system  of  community  colleges  that  wlU 
eventually  reach  our  entire  college  ag«  popu- 
lation. 

We  have  built  more  than  half  of  our  In- 
terstate highway  mileage  and  a  third  of  a 
supplementary  state-financed  arterial  four- 
lane  system.  We  have  begun  a  program  to 
triple  the  number  of  state  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  and  we  have  passed  new  laws  gov- 
erning clean  air  and  clean  water. 

And  we  have  done  these  things  without 
major  turbulence  and  without  a  great  chorus 
of  protest. 

There  Is  nothing  special  about  that  rec- 
ord. There  Is  no  extra  credit  due  our  elected 
officials  or  our  law  enforcement  men  or  our 
college  administrators,  although  I  think  they 
have  done  a  good  Job. 

We  have  our  dissidents  and  our  militants 
and  our  extremists  Just  as  other  states  do. 

But  I  think  that  our  record  Is  a  positive 
expt-eeslon  of  a  respect  for  tradition. 

I  would  admit  to  you  that  there  are  some 
expressions  of  Virginia  traditions  that  are 
not  so  positive,  but  we're  not  talking  about 
them. 

There  is  Just  no  doubt  that  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown  and  Williamsburg  are  still  the 
spiritual  center  of  Virginia,  even  if  you  count 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District. 

We  have  talked  so  much  about  them  that 
we  believe  In  them  and  in  what  they  stand 
for,  and  I  think  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
do. 

You  understand  that  everything  happened 
first  in  Virginia,  so  we  have  more  experience 
to  learn  from  than  any  other  state. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  In  Virginia  Is 
that  we  have  some  catching  up  and  some 
keeping  up  to  do,  and  as  usual,  we  are  fall- 
ing back  on  Thomas  Jefferson. 

We  have  invoked  his  spirit  for  years  In 
certain  political  connections,  but  It  turns  out 
he  is  Just  as  helpful  in  promoting  education. 

I  am  not  so  sure  what  he  would  have 
thought  of  the  sales  tax,  or  of  our  recent 
bond  Issue,  but  he  did  borrow  money  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

I  don't  suppose  that  I  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  tonight  to  your  understanding  of 
Virginia  politics,  but  you  can  take  some 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  not  very  many 
people  do  understand  it. 

What  all  of  us  who  have  taken  part  have 
tried  to  do  Is  to  give  you  a  sample  of  Virginia 
hospitalltiy,  including  some  handsome  door 
prizes,  for  which  we  all  have  to  thank  the 
Virginia  industries  and  attractions  that  made 
them  possible. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  simply  tried  to  say 
that  Vlriginians  are  alive  to  the  necessities  of 
progress,  that  they  do  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  material  and  social  emergence  of 
the  South,  but  that  they  are  equally  aware  of 
tradition,  of  integrity,  of  the  necessity  for 
law  and  order  and  for  Justice. 

Whoever  her  leaders  may  be  in  future 
years,  Virginia  will  continue  to  progress,  but 
she  win  not  go  overboard  in  any  respect. 

I  thank  you  all  for  coming,  and  I  thank  the 
board  and  the  management  for  p>ermlttlng  us 
to  enjoy  this  evening  with  so  many  of  the 
interpretive  and  inquisitive  minds  and  the 
attractive  wives  of  The  National  Press  Club. 


July  25,  1969 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pray- 
ers and  hopes  of  people  all  over  the  world 
went  with  the  astronauts  on  their  his- 
toric trip  to  the  moon. 


"A  Prayer  for  Astronauts"  written  by 
Ed  King  was  recently  broadcast  over 
station  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
"Party  Line.  "  a  program  featuring  Ed 
King  and  his  wife  Wendy. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  prayer  and  submit  it  for  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

A  Prayer  for  Astronauts 

You,  up  there,  known  and  praised  by  a 
thousand  different  tongues,  called  a  thou- 
sand different  sacred  names  and  titles,  we 
come  again  to  ask  another  favor. 

Ah,  we  have  asked  so  many:  for  your  bless- 
ings on  our  angry  crusades:  for  your  approval 
of  our  unholy  causes:  asking  sF>ecial  privi- 
leges for  our  selfish  motives;  demanding  chat 
you  align  with  our  cause;  sp)ewlng  ultima- 
tums to  the  skies;  and  shaking  our  fists  at 
your  heavens. 

We  come  again,  for  this  time  we  prepare 
to  explore  the  space  that  surrounds  us,  and 
examine  the  wonders  you  created  Earth- 
bound  man  Is  heading  Into  those  heavens 
that  have  so  long  enchanted  us. 

We,  your  children,  who  have  so  long  'eared 
the  night  and  welcomed  the  dawn.  We.  who 
have  felt  the  tidal  pulse  within  ourselvfis.  felt 
the  seas  roll  and  the  waves  crash,  and  looked 
with  awe  at  that  night  light  you  bequeathed 
us. 

How  long  have  we  read  Into  that  moon 
portents  and  omens!  That  it  runs  red  with 
war,  predicts  tomorrow,  maddens  the  mind 
and  causes  hounds  to  bay. 

Now,  we  are  going  there.  No.  not  we.  Just 
three  men:  three  test  pilots  who  have  long 
outflown  death  through  the  upp>er  reaches. 

We  send  them  on  a  mission  of  good  will — 
the  greatest  will.  For  now  we  embark  on  a 
voyage  not  for  trade  nor  conquest  nor  plun- 
der nor  glory.  Not  like  those  explorers  of  be- 
fore who  sailed  to  steal  or  sell  or  gain  or 
enslave,  we  seek  no  land,  no  gold,  no  riches 
and  no  ravishment. 

The  banner  we  carry  bears  not  the  Insignia 
of  the  warrior's  fist  but  the  human  ques- 
tion mark.  And  that  first  foot  that  touches 
the  revolving  Jewel  In  the  night  sky  is  not 
the  conqueror's  heel  but  the  innocent  foot- 
step of  the  seeker  after  knowledge.  We  com« 
not  to  shout  "this  Is  mine!"  but  to  ask 
"What  are  we?" 

Three  of  us,  three  intrepid  children  out- 
fitted with  what  knowledge  we  can  give  them, 
and  what  tools  we  can  devise  are  off  on  thlfi 
peaceful  adventure.  A  mission  of  curiosity, 
of  good  Intent  and  hopeful  purpose. 

Smile  upon  it.  and  them. 

How  long  their  Journey!  How  vast  the  dis- 
tances! How  Infinite  the  unknown  space!  We 
hopte  we  on  earth  have  done  all  we  can  do  for 
our  three  voyagers. 

Please,  you,  who  knows  the  sparrow's  fall, 
hold  them  safely  In  the  hollow  of  your  hand. 


HOW  USEFUL  IS  THE  MOON? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  28.  1969.  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  contains  excerpts  from  a 
new  book  entitled  "U.S.  On  the  Moon — 
What  It  Means  to  Us."  Because  of  the 
importance  of  our  future  national  space 
activity  and  the  outstanding  success  of 
man's  first  landing  on  the  moon  I  am 
including  this  significant  article  in  the 
Record: 


How  Useful  Is  the  Moon?  a  Practical 

Answer 
Of  what  use  Is  the  moon?  Can  man  colon- 
ize It,  mine  It  for  hidden  rlchee,  use  It  for 
a  military  base?  Answers  to  these  questions 
are  among  many  given  In  a  26e-page  book, 
"U.S.  on  the  Moon— What  It  Means  to  Us," 
Just  published  by  "Books  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report."  Here  are  excerpts  from  one 
of  the  book's  12  Illustrated  chapters — this 
one  entitled  "Our  Lunar  Base": 

Getting  sufficiently  established  on  the 
moon  to  do  extensive  exploration  and  re- 
search will  be  as  difficult  as  getting  there 
In  the  first  place. 

In  the  Initial  years  of  moon  exploration, 
landing  vehicles  will  serve  as  shelters,  sci- 
entific laboratories,  living  quarters,  and  ra- 
dio stations.  In  far  years  ahead,  visitors  to 
the  moon  will  work  In  underground  stations 
covered  over  by  the  moon's  surface  material 
to  shield  them  from  heat  and  cold. 

Provided  an  atmospheric  cocoon,  the  in- 
habitants of  these  stations  will  be  able  to 
live  in  comfort,  moving  in  alr-pressurlzed 
tunnels  through  an  underground  network  of 
laboratories.  Dressed  In  piressurlzed  space 
suits,  they  will  go  al>ove  ground  for  ex- 
cursions of  days  or  weeks  Into  the  lunar 
badlands. 

The  stations  may  well  be  International  col- 
onies, much  like  scientific  stations  in  the 
Antarctic.  .  .  . 

The  exploration  for  usable  natural  re- 
sources In  the  moon's  crust  will  begin  early. 
Perhaps  these  will  be  gold  or  diamonds,  but 
moon  explorers  will  be  far  happier  if  they  find 
water  or  substances  they  can  use  for  rocket 
fuel. 

Water  is  needed  not  only  for  drinking, 
but  for  cooling  electrical  equipment,  for 
heating  and  air  conditioning,  and  for  grow- 
ing food.  The  electrical  generating  devices 
called  fuel  cells  used  In  manned  space  vehi- 
cles produce  some  water.  They  generate  elec- 
tricity through  a  chemical  reaction  between 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  water  Is  a  by- 
product. 

Permanent  moon  stations  will  probably 
require  nuclear  power  plants  because  they 
can  generate  large  amounts  of  electricity  over 
long  periods  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
lu-anlum  or  plutonlum  fuel. 

It  Is  possible  that  there  Is  water  on  the 
moon.  If,  for  example,  the  moon  was  once  a 
part  of  the  earth,  It  could  have  taken  a  huge 
amount  of  water  with  It  when  It  was  spun 
away.  If  It  passed  very  near  the  earth  and 
was  captured,  its  gravity  could  have  siphoned 
water  away  from  the  earth's  oceans.  Today 
the  moon's  gravity,  weak  as  It  Is,  Is  still  strong 
enough  to  pull  the  earth's  seas  and  oceans, 
thereby  causing  our  tides. 

Some  scientists  believe  that  there  Is  a  layer 
of  ice— like  permafrost  In  the  Arctic— not  far 
beneath  the  moon's  surface,  insulated  well 
enough  that  It  does  not  melt  under  the  sear- 
ing midday  sun.  Others  have  suggested  that 
there  Is  boiling  water  deep  within  the  moon, 
and  that  even  today  steam  is  escaping 
through  lunar  fissures.  This  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  steam-powered,  steam-heated  and 
cooled  moon  colonies. 

Or  It  may  be  possible  to  extract  water  from 
the  moon's  rocks.  Scientists  have  detected 
evidence  of  sulphur  at  some  places  on  the 
moon's  surface.  On  earth,  sulphur  is  invar- 
iably associated  with  water-bearing  rocks. 
But  to  extract  water  from  the  rock  Itself  will 
require  enormous  sources  of  energy. 

Bizarre  schemes  have  been  suggested.  One 
idea  is  to  place  huge,  metal-foil  mirrors  at 
places  in  space  called  "llbraUon  points," 
where  the  gravity  of  the  earth  and  the  gravity 
of  the  moon  are  balanced.  Theoretically,  ob- 
jects placed  at  these  points  would  remain 
there,  drifting  neither  toward  the  earth  nor 
toward  the  moon.  Giant  mirrors  so  located 
would  require  only  tiny  control  Jets  to  keep 
them  oriented  so  they  could  concentrate  and 
focus  the  sunlight  on  a  desired  point  on  the 
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moon.  That  would  drive  the  temperature  as 
high'  as  800  degrees,  enovigh  to  chemically 
break  down  the  rocks,  making  It  poeslble  to 
capture  their  water. 

Growing  food  on  the  moon  Is  an  especially 
interesting  problem.  What  we  call  moon  soil 
may  be  extremely  poor  or  void  of  plant 
nutrients,  but  we  might  turn  to  a  science 
called  "hydroponics"  to  produce  vegetables. 
Years  ago,  scientists  found  they  could  grow 
plants  without  soil.  The  technique  Involves 
using  tanks  filled  with  chemically  treated 
water.  Wlre-mesh  screens  are  placed  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  covered  with  rocks 
or  cinders.  Such  materials  merely  hold  the 
plants  In  place;  the  roots  stick  down  Into 
the  water  and  grow  there.  Some  plants  flour- 
ish this  way,  producing  more  and  better  fruit 
than  they  do  growng  in  rich  soil.  .   .   . 

Until  ways  are  found  to  develop  resources 
on  the  moon,  explorers  will  have  to  make 
more  and  more  efficient  use  of  what  they 
have.  Even  human  waste  materials  will  have 
to  be  carefully  saved.  Some  of  It,  lulne  for 
example,  will  be  treated  to  extract  fresh 
drinking  water. 

The  successful  search  for  sources  of  oxy- 
gen or  hydrogen  would  be  as  important  as 
the  discovery  of  usable  water  on  the  moon. 
This  would  raise  the  possibility  of  one  day 
refueling  rockets  on  the  moon  for  their  re- 
turn trip  to  earth,  or  even  for  missions 
deeper  into  the  solar  system.  .  .  . 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  man 
will  establish  himself  as  a  resident  of  the 
moon,  we  might  ask  about  the  moon's  po- 
tential for  military  uses.  Can  operations  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon  do  anything  to  en- 
hance our  national  security  back  on  earth? 
In  the  early  days  of  the  space  age.  there 
were  real  fears  that  the  Soviet  Union's  lead 
would  enable  the  Russians  to  establish  con- 
trol of  the  moon.  When  any  potential  adver- 
sary can  operate  in  an  environment  where 
we  cannot,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  military  planners. 

Now,  an  international  treaty,  signed  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
forbids  placing  weapons  In  space  or  on  the 
moon.  It  also  prolUblts  a  country  from  mak- 
ing territorial  claims  on  the  moon. 

Prom  a  technical  viewpoint.  It  would  be 
possible  to  establish  missile-launching  pads 
on  the  moon  to  send  bombs  against  targets 
on  earth.  The  best  Insurance  we  have  against 
this  happening  Is  the  moon's  great  distance 
from  us.  If  an  intercontinental  missile  were 
fired  at  the  United  States  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  might  have  no  more  than  15  min- 
utes' warning,  because  the  approaching  war- 
head Is  shielded  from  radar  detection  by  the 
horizon  until  it  Is  In  the  latter  phase  of  its 
fUght. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  missile  launched  from 
the  moon  to  the  earth  could  probably  be  de- 
tected two  or  three  davs  before  arrival,  giv- 
ing time  for  defensive  missiles  to  be  launched 
to  intercept  it  in  space. 

By  the  same  token.  It  offers  no  advantage 
to  use  the  moon  for  spying  on  earth  when 
this  can  be  done  infinitely  better  by  satel- 
lites in  low  earth  orbit.  Looking  at  the  earth 
from  the  moon  one  cannot  see  evidence  that 
our  planet  is  Inhabited.  But  satellites  In 
earth  orbit  can  even  spot  missile  sites  and 
detect  rocket  firings. 

Satellites  can  be  placed  In  stationary  orbits 
so  they  observe  the  same  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  all  the  time.  At  an  altitude  of  some 
23,300  miles,  such  satellites  travel  around 
the  earth  In  the  same  time  It  takes  the  earth 
to  turn  on  Its  axis;  the  result  Is  that  the 
satellite  stays  in  the  same  place  In  relation 
to  landmarks  on  earth. 

Such  constant  surveillance  can  never  be 
pKJssible  on  the  moon,  even  if  some  magical 
devices  could  be  built  which  would  allow  ob- 
servation of  small  objects.  A  given  area  on 
the  earth  would  be  in  view  only  half  the 
time  because  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

Nevertheless,  weapons  on  the  moon  could 
have  blackmail  potential,  Just  as  a  nuclear 
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power  could  Intimidate  other  nations  by  plac- 
ing a  bomb  In  earth  orbit.  It  might  be  psy- 
chologically intimidating. 

As  for  nonmilltary  aspects,  scientists  have 
planned  an  exhaustive  search  for  any  evi- 
dence of  life.  They  would  be  most  surprised 
if  they  found  any,  but  the  poesibUitv  cannot 
be  altogether  discounted.  If  there  Is  not  life 
in  the  form  of  viruses  or  bacteria,  there 
might  conceivably  be  molecules  left  over 
from  the  process  of  life  formation  on 
earth. .  .  . 

If  the  possibility  of  finding  some  crude 
form  of  life  on  the  moon  is  farfetched,  the 
idea  of  using  the  moon  as  the  site  for  excit- 
ing new  astronomical  laboratories  Is  not. 

Just  as  the  atmosphere  filters  out  most  of 
the  radiation  sent  our  way  by  the  sun,  It 
forms  an  opaque  window  which  lets  us  see 
only  a  little  of  the  energy  coming  from  the 
stars.  So.  despite  the  advances  of  modern 
astronomy,  scientists  still  have  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  guesswork  about  the  characteristics 
of  stars  and  their  life  and  death. 

In  recent  years,  some  of  the  most  exciting 
discoveries  of  science  have  come  from  the 
field  of  radio  astronomy.  Gigantic  telescopes 
which  collect  radio  energy  are  making  it  pos-  ^ 
slble  to  study  the  universe  In  an  entirely  new 
way. 

But  radio  telescopes  miles  In  diameter  are 
needed  to  really  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  noise  from  the  stars. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  sites  for  such  labora- 
tories because  of  their  susceptibility  to  inter- 
ference from  electronic  equipment  on  earth. 
The  back  side  of  the  moon  is  an  ideal  place. 
Protected  from  all  Interference,  a  radio  tele- 
scope could  gather  Information  unobtainable 
either  on  earth  or  in  earth  orbit.  Here  again, 
the  low  gravity  on  the  moon  would  offer  an 
advantage.  It  would  be  possible  to  put  up  a 
gigantic  receiver  like  a  child's  erector  set.  The 
structure  could  be  built  without  the  massive 
support  required  on  earth,  where  gravity 
would  make  It  topple. 

In  recent  years,  astronomers  have  discov- 
ered objects  called  quasars  which  seem  to  be 
so  far  away  that  their  radiation  we  are  now 
receiving  was  emitted  before  the  solar  system 
was  formed.  Even  now  they  appear  to  be 
moving  away  from  us  at  velocities  approach- 
ing the  speed  of  light. 

Radio  energy  Is  being  studied  from  other 
objects  called  pulsars,  which  seem  to  be  ex- 
tremely small,  yet  generate  incredible 
amounts  of  energy.  They  send  out  pulses  so 
accurately  timed  that  when  they  were  first 
discovered  it  seemed  that  they  might  be  In- 
tricate radio  signals  from  another  civilization 
somewhere. 

Our  lunar  base,  then,  will  extend  our  vi- 
sion and  hetiring  so  we  may  perceive  a 
greater  part  of  the  universe  than  has  ever 
before  been  apparent.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  enable  us  to  look  back  closer  than  ever 
toward  the  day  of  creation. 


COINS  OR  TOKENS? 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   n>ARO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  and  a  few  others 
in  the  Treasury  Department  have  said 
recently  that  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
coins  should  continue  to  have  silver  in 
them.  And  so.  it  is  being  suggested  that 
we  take  silver  out  of  the  half-dollar.  In- 
deed, if  the  Government  starts  minting 
"silver  dollars"  again,  there  are  those 
who  would  have  us  do  so  without  the  use 
of  any  precious  metal  whatsoever. 

Columnist  Alice  Widener  wrote  about 
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this  recently.  She  says  that  our  currency 
Is  already  so  debased  that  it  constitutes 
little  more  than  tokens  for  laundromats 
and  coke  machines.  Miss  Widener  makes 
some  very  good  points  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  monetary  system,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  her  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord: 

Ol7«    Cum«INCT    So    DiBASKD    THAT    COINS 
BiCOME    MjERZ    TOItENS 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

Nrw  YoEK. — Ever  come  home  from  abroad 
with  a  pocketful  of  petty  cash  In  small  coins 
of  foreign  lands?  The  only  thing  to  do  with 
the  ersatz  pieces  of  metal  alloy  Is  to  put 
them  away  for  a  return  trip  some  day  to 
where  you  came  from,  or  else  give  them  to 
the  kids  at  home  to  play  store  with.  The 
alloy  coins  aren't  money  outside  the  borders 
of  the  land  that  minted  them. 

Well,  now  our  American  dimes,  quarters 
and  fifty-cent  pieces  are  going  to  be  play 
money  anywhere  except  Inside  the  U.S.A. 
Our  Treasury  Department — which  all  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
created  a  loUapalooza  of  a  credibility  gap  by 
stating  again  and  again  that  It  had  no  sliver 
shortage — has  announced  there  will  be  no 
more  silver  In  U.S   coins. 

Without  precious  metal,  our  coins  are 
nothlftg'but  tokens  for  laundromats  and  sub- 
ways, 'C<3ke  machines  and  parking  meters. 
Well  have  only  what  I  described  In  a  column 
of  April  11,   1967,  as  "push  button  money." 

This  month,  Irene  Elgler,  secretary  of  a 
prominent  attorney   In  Tampa  wrote  to  me: 

"Among  my  collection  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings Is  an  article  you  wrote  In  the  Tampa 
Tribune  on  January  7,  1966:  SUver  Cutback 
In  Coins  Means  One  Thing:  Devaluation.'  I 
also  saved  Sylvia  Porter's  ari;lcle  In  which  she 


oountered  with  the  statement  that  our  cur- 
rency la  iM>t  backed  by  any  precious  metal 
but  by  faith.  I  came  to  this  country  in  1951 
as  an  immigrant  from  Germany.  My  parents 
lost  their  savings  In  the  two  devaluations  of 
the  mark.  America  has  been  very  good  to 
me;  yet  I  am  watching  with  growing  con- 
cern what  IS  happening  In  the  U.S.A ,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  citizen  for  many  years.  " 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  letter  and 
also  as  a  warning  to  readera,  permit  me  to 
say  again  that  demonetlze<l  coins — that  is, 
coins  without  allver  or  gold — are  devalued 
cotns.  They  are  not  money  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  freely  convertible  Into  currency 
of  other  lands. 

It  Is  Important  for  us,  the  victimized 
American  people,  to  know  who  Is  responsible 
for  demonetizing  our  cotns  and  making  It 
necessary  for  us  to  Jingle  only  push  button 
tokens  in  our  pockets.  The  vilUans  are  not 
greedy  business  men  or  private  bankers; 
they  are  not  stock  market  speculators  or 
millionaires. 

The  villains  are  the  New  Economists  who 
persuaded  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  and  suc- 
ceeding American  Presidents  that  they  could 
spend  and  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
every  giveaway  and  adventure,  at  home  and 
abroad,  because  when  the  U.S.  Government 
piles  debt  on  debt,  "We  only  owe  It  to  our- 
selves." 

Here  at  home,  from  now  on,  we  may  have 
"faith"  Ln  an  alloy  two-bits.  But  try  and 
hand  one  out  as  payment  for  a  tiny  trifle 
across  our  borders!  Nobody  else  will  have 
two-bits  worth  of  "faith"  in  our  coins. 

Dxulng  the  Johnson  Administration,  the 
New  Economists  had  their  way  and  removed 
all  gold  backing  from  our  p>aper  dollars, 
claiming  they  could  be  demonetized  and 
still  be  as  good  as  gold.  I  hope  they  are.  But 
we  had  better  support  the  Nixon  Adminis- 


tration's serious  efforts  to  halt  Inflation  In 
our  country. 

Otherwise,  the  U.S.  dollar  will  be  devalued 
this  year  when  the  British  pound  is  devalued 
again  and  other  foreign  currencies  are  re- 
valued. Besides,  President  Nixop  can't  undo 
all  the  damage  done  to  our  currency  by  his 
wildly  extravagant  predecessors.  All  he  can 
do  now  IS  try  to  lessen  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  their  debasement  of  our  currency. 


ppc.  PETER  F.  Mclaughlin 

KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Army  Pfc. 
Peter  F.  McLaughlin,  a  brave  young 
man  from  Hazel  wood,  was  recently  killed 
serving  his  country  in  Vietnam, 

I  wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  com- 
mend his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing 
in  the  Record  the  following  article: 

Pfc.  Peter  P.  McLaughlin 
Army  Pfc.  Peter  F.  McLaughlin,  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Regis  D  McLaughlin  of  420 
Flowers  Avenue,  Hazelwood,  Pennsylvania, 
was  killed  after  serving  10  months  In  the 
Army,  four  of  which  were  with  the  4th  Divi- 
sion of  the  12th  Infantry  In  'Vietnam. 

Pfc.  McLaughlin  a  graduate  of  Central 
Catholic  was  20  years  old  July  7th.  He  had 
worked  at  Jones  and  Laughlln  Steel  Corp. 
before  entering  the  Army. 

Beside  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  three 
brothers  and  five  sisters. 
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The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  without  wavering. — Hebrews  10:  23. 

Most  merciful  God,  who  hast  made 
us  for  Thyself  so  that  our  hearts  are 
restless  until  they  find  rest  in  Thee,  in 
this  moment  of  prayer  we  renew  our 
faith,  we  reaffirm  the  fact  that  Thou 
art  with  us,  and  we  reenforce  our  desire 
to  be  of  real  service  to  our  country  and 
to  our  fellow  man. 

May  the  splendor  of  Thy  spirit  and  the 
strength  of  Thy  presence  be  revealed  In 
ua  and  through  us,  particularly  when  we 
are  assailed  by  the  moods  of  frustration 
and  futility  and  feel  that  all  our  en- 
deavors are  in  vain. 

Bless  the  leaders  of  our  land,  these 
men  and  women  of  Congress  and  all 
who  labor  with  them  to  creatively  meet 
the  demands  of  this  distracting  day.  May 
their  faith  in  Thee  hold  them  up.  keep 
them  strong,  and  help  them  guide  our 
Nation  on  the  way  to  peace,  justice,  and 
good  will.  In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  24.  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  208.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
pakTt*  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  publication  entitled 
"Subversive  Influences  in  Riots,  Looting,  and 
Burning"; 

H.  C!on.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  coplee 
of  the  committee  print  "The  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  of  Public  Expenditures:  The  PPB 
System":  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  Inaugural  ad- 
dresses from  President  George  Washington  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  10946.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  the  building  trades  and  oonstruc- 
tlon  lndustt7  In  all  Federal  and  federally  fi- 
nanced or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects. 
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HEAVY  LOSS  FOR  TEXAS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
14,  1969,  I  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
reasons  why  the  oil  depletion  allowances 
should  be  retained.  Since  that  time  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  20, 1969,  edi- 
tion of  the  Kllgore  News  Herald.  Kll- 
gore,  Tex.,  on  the  effect  a  reduction  In 
the  depletion  allowances  would  have  on 
Texas  and  I  want  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues: 

Heavy  Loss  roa  T*xa8 

Texas  could  take  a  heavy  economic  beating 
If  current  tax  proposals  in  Congress  are 
passed.  Proposed  change*  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture ooncemlng  the  oil  and  gaa  Industry 
would  have  widespread  Impact  throughout 
the  state. 

Two  proposals:  changes  in  percentage  de- 
pletion and  the  option  to  charge  off  intan- 
gible drilling  costs — such  as  labor,  contract 
services,  drilling  mud,  supplies  and  other 
Items  which  have  no  salvage  value — strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Without  these  Inoentlves  to  hunt  for  oil 
and  gas,  there  would  be  a  serloiis  curtailment 
of  activity,  meaning  less  drilling,  less  oil  and 
gas  reserves,  less  production,  less  royalty 
payments,  less  employment,  less  investment, 
lower  property  values  and  less  gasoline  for 
the  consumer's  dollars — In  short,  a  heavy 
loss  for  Texas. 


HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  will  be  pro- 
posing tomorrow  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease our  HEW  appropriation  bill  by 
some  $900  million  or  more. 

I  think  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
author  and  most  of  those  who  will  be 
sponsoring  that  amendment  to  Increase 
expenditures  by  $900  million  were  not 
around  to  vote  for  extension  of  the  tax 
surcharge  just  a  week  or  two  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  voted  against  the  tax 
bill. 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  that  those 
who  would  vote  against  extending  the 
surtax  would  now  join  in  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  our  appropriation  bill 
by  $900  million.  This  will  more  than  wipe 
out  all  the  cuts  we  have  been  able  to 
make  thus  far  in  appropriation  bills  thU 


year.  We  cannot  curb  inflation  with  this 
kind  of  performance. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4249 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
4249,  extending  the  voting  rights  act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  tests  and  devices. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRECTIVES   AFFECTING   SALARIES 
OF  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
issue  certain  directives  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  salary  comparability  policy 
set  forth  In  that  law.  Since  these  direc- 
tives affect  the  salary  of  House  restaurant 
employees  and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  of  the  Architect,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  directives,  dated 
June  26,  1969,  and  certain  related  cor- 
respondence, be  inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  Is  as  follows : 
AacHiTECT  or  TH«  CAprroL, 
Washington,  DC.  July  25, 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoRMACK. 
Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deab  Mx.  Speakex:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with the  following  documents: 
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(1)  Order  dated  June  36,  1969,  Issued  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Implementing 
the  salary  comparability  policy  In  1969  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  required  by  Section 
212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967; 

(2)  Your  directive  of  June  26.  1969,  Im- 
plementing the  salary  comparability  policy 
In  1969  for  management — office  employees  of 
the  House  Restaurants  required  by  Section 
212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

I  would  appreciate  your  having  these  docu- 
ments Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
In  order  that  tliey  might  be  a  matter  of 
record . 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  GEORr.E  Stewart. 
Archxtect  of  the  Capitol. 

Order  ot  the  ARCHrrEcr  or  the  Capttol  Im- 

PLEMENTINO  THE  SALARY  COMPARABILrrY 
POLICT  m  1969  FOR  OlTlCERS  AND  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  THE  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  Requihed  by  Section  212  or  the 
Fkdcrai.  Salary  Act  of  1967 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  and  duty  vested 
In  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  by  section  212 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat. 
634;  Public  Law  90-206)  to  Implement  the 
salary  coorparablUty  policy  set  forth  In  sec- 
tlou  6804 -of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  In 
the  year  1969  for  personnel  of  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  whose  rate  of 
compensation  Is  Increased  by  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946,  the  rates 
of  pay  of  such  personnel  are  adjusted  as 
follows ; 

implementation  of  salary  COMPARABILrrY 
POLICT  m  1969  FOR  PERSONNEL  OP  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  ARCHrrECT  OF  THE  CAPTTOL  WHOSE 
RATE  OF  COMPENSATION  IS  INCREASED  BY  SEC- 
TION 5  OP  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PAY  ACT 
OF    1946 

Section  1.  Subject  to  section  216  and  225 
Of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat 
638,  642;  Public  Law  90-206),  the  per  an- 
num gross  rate  of  compensation  ( basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  compensation  au- 
thcfflzed  by  law)  of  each  employee  whose 
compensation  Is  increased  by  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  Is  hereby 
Increased  by  10.06  per  centum. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Order  shall 
become  effective  on  July  13,  1969  with  respect 
to  employees  paid  on  a  bi-weekly  basis,  and 
on  July  1.  1969  for  all  other  employees  cov- 
ered by  this  Order. 

J.    George   Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

June   26,    1969. 


employees  being  compensated  on  a  weekly, 
rather  than  an  annual,  basis),  the  weekly 
basic  and  weekly  gross  rates  of  these  em- 
ployees shall  be  converted  for  the  purpose  of 
this  directive,  to  appropriate  annual  basic 
and  annual  gross  rates. 

The  provisions  of  this  directive  shall  be- 
come effective  on  July  13,  1969. 

John   W.    McCormack, 
Speaker.  U.S.  Hmtxe  of  Representatives 

June    26,    1969 


July  28,  1969 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
McMillan  > ,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT  BAND 

Mr.  MCMILLAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJR. 
9551)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  11,  1947. 
to  authorize  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  and  the  White  House  Police 
force  to  participate  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  Band,  and  for  other 
purposes  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

H.R.  9551 


Directive  op  the  Speaker  op  the  U.S.  House 
OF    Representatives,    Implementing    the 
Salary  CoMPARASiLrrY  Policy  in  1969  for 
Management — Office     Employees  of  the 
House  Restaurants  Required  by  Section 
212  OF  THE  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  and  duty  vested 
in  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  by  section  212  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  634;  Public  Law 
90-206)  to  Implement  the  salary  comparabil- 
ity policy  set  forth  In  Section  5301  of  Utle  5. 
United  States  Code,  In  the  year  1969  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  man- 
agement— office  personnel  of  the  House  Res- 
taurants   (such   employees  having  been   de- 
fined by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives),  whose  compensation  is  In- 
creased by  section  214(a)  of  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  634,  Public  Law  9(V- 
206)  and  the  Dlrectlre  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
United   States   House   of   Representatives   of 
July  1,  1968,  is  hereby  Increased  by  10.05  per 
centum,  effective  July  13,  1969. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  percent- 
age increases  granted  by  this  directive  (these 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  band  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force",  approved  July  ii,  1947,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-182)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized  In  their  discretion  to 
detail  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department  to  participate  In 
the  activities  of  such  band." 

(2)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  first  section  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  In  his  discretion  to  detail  officers 
and  members  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  band  established  by  this  Act.  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  In 
his  discretion  to  detail  officers  and  members 
of  the  White  House  Police  force  to  participate 
In  the  activities  of  such  band." 

(3)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  repealed  and 
section  4  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-184) 
(relating  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions) Is  redesignated  as  section  5. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  line  8  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "follows:  'The 
Commissioner  is  authorized  in  his'  ". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  Insert  after  the  quotation 
mark  the  following:  "The  first  sentence  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■Commissioners'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Commissioner'.  The  third  sentence  of  such 
section  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Commis- 
sioners are'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•Commissioner  is'  ". 


The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  9551 
is  to  permit  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Depai-tment,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  and  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force  to  be  detailed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui-y.  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  respectively,  to  particlate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment Band. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  8205  of  the 
89th  Congiess.  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
August  22,  1966— Houjse  Report  1818— 
and  H.R.  831  of  the  90th  Congress,  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  March  13,  1967— 
House  Report  93. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Actually,  some  members  of  these  other 
forces  do  participate  as  members  of  the 
Police  Department  Band.  However,  since 
present  law  does  not  permit  them  to  be 
officially  detailed  to  this  duty,  they  must 
do  so  without  any  coverage  as  to  disabil- 
ity compensation  which  applies  when 
such  members  are  performing  their  ofB- 
clal  duties.  In  short,  therefore,  while 
members  of  all  these  forces  may  and  do 
participate  as  members  of  the  Police  De- 
partment Band,  only  members  of  the 
Meti-opolltan  Police  Department  are 
presently  protected  against  Injury  or  dis- 
ability incurred  while  engaged  in  the 
band's  activities. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  all  members  of  this  band  should  be 
adequately  protected  against  Injury  in- 
curred while  engaged  in  the  band's  activ- 
ities. This  biU  will  accomplish  this  by 
providing  that  members  of  all  these 
forces,  when  assigned  to  the  Police  Band, 
will  be  engaged  in  official  duty  and  hence 
will  be  eligible  during  such  activity  for 
the  same  disability  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  when  performing  their  regu- 
lar duties. 

Another  present  difficulty  In  connec- 
tion with  members  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, White  House  Police,  and  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  participating  as  members  of 
the  Police  Department  Band  is  that  they 
must  do  so  on  their  own  time,  whereas 
the   time   spent   by  Police   Department 
members  of  the  band  in  rehearsals  and 
performances  counts  as  part  of  their  reg- 
ular workweek.  Further.  If  such  time  is 
spent  outside  their  regular  duty  hours, 
then  the  Police  Department  members  are 
entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of  compen- 
satory time  off.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
will   extend    this   arrangement   also   to 
members  of  these  other  forces  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  band's  activities,  so  that 
the  time  so  spent  by  all  members  of  the 
band  will  be  considered  as  part  of  their 
duty  hours. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
these  provisions  will  have  the  desirable 
effect  of  materially  Increasing  the  size  of 
this  fine  Police  Department  Band. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
identical  bills  were  passed  by  the  House 
in  1966  and  again  In   1967. 
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I  am  wondering  if  this  is  an  exercise 
in  futility  here  today? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's asking  this  question,  because 
we  are  becoming  a  little  exercised  over 
here  in  the  House  District  Committee. 
Last  year  we  passed  approximately  30 
bills  that  the  other  body  did  not  take 
time  to  consider.  We  hope  they  will  have 
time  this  year  to  consider  the  bills  we 
send  over  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man how  many  members  will  this  bill 
take  off  the  police  force  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  musical  purposes? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  change  the  number.  My  under- 
standing is  that  it  would  not  change  the 
number  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  need  all  the  police 
officers  on  the  streets  to  combat  the 
crime  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
rather  than  playing  instruments  In  a 
band. 

Mr.  McMillan.  This  band  very 
seldom  plays  for  fimctions  and  the  peo- 
ple who  would  be  concerned  are  alreadj' 
playing  in  the  band.  So  we  would  not 
take  any  additional  policemen  and  fire- 
men off  the  streets. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
think  that  the  bill  would  In  any  way 
impair  law  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No:  if  I  thought  that 
it  would.  I  would  be  the  last  Member  in 
the  House  to  be  asking  for  this  legisla- 
tion, this  bill  or  any  other.  If  it  would 
Impair  our  attempts  to  solve  the  crime 
problem  In   the   Nation's   Capital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE  RE- 
GARDING LOCATIONS  OF  CHAN- 
CERIES 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  blU  (H.R.  6947) 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  13,  1964,  to 
regulate  the  location  of  chanceries  and 
other  business  offices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  In  the  House  as  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That    (*) 


section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  13,  1964  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  5-4l8a) ,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  that  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereon 
■',  or"  and  by  adding  after  that  paragraph 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  future  or  continued  use  of  a 
building  as  a  chancery  or  the  making  of  or- 
dinary repairs  to  such  building  if  such  build- 
ing was  used  as  a  chancery  contrary  to  any 
zoning  law,  rule,  or  regulation  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  May  12.  1958, 
and  ending  October  13.  1964,  without  any 
written  notice  by  the  District  or  United 
States  Government  prior  to  October  13,  1964, 
to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  building 
of  the  fact  that  such  use  was  In  violation  of 
such  law,  rule,  or  regulation. ■' 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
5-418C)  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  -(D.C.  Code.  sec.  5-418)"  the  following: 
"or  paragraph  (3)   of  section  2  of  this  Act". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  7  through  10  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  5-418C)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'or  (3)' 
Immediately    after     paragraph    (1)'" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  H.R.  6947  Is  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  13.  1964—78  Stat.  1091; 
DC,  Code,  sec.  5-4 18a— hereafter  refer- 
red to  as  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964.  ap- 
proved by  the  88th  Congress  to  regulate 
the  location  of  chanceries  and  other  busi- 
ness offices  of  foreign  governments  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  House  Report 
1727 — 88th  Congress — which  accompa- 
nied that  legislation  your  committee  rec- 
ognized the  complexity  of  the  problem 
of  providing  for  the  location  of  chan- 
ceries and  that  the  bill,  later  enacted  as 
Public  Law  88-659—78  Stat.  1091— might 
require  amendments  pending  some  final 
solution  to  this  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned law,  additional  problems  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law  under  Its  terms 
and  concerning  unique,  or  at  least  un- 
usual situations  which  have  resulted  In 
substantial  hardship  to  property  owners. 
This  bill  Is  an  effort  to  supplement  and 
clarify  the  previous  enactment  and  meet 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
presented  to  your  committee. 
background 

For  many  years,  foreign  governments 
were  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  property  to  be  used 
for  chancery  purposes.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  foreign  chanceries  were  located 
within  single-family  detached  residen- 
tial areas.  Because  of  the  substantial, 
and  sometimes  Intense,  business  usage  of 
such  properties,  they  were  not  com- 
patible. In  many  Instances,  with  the 
character  of  the  neighborhoods  In  which 
they  existed.  With  the  development  of 
zoning  laws  and  establishment  of  zoning 
categories,  the  admissibility  of  chan- 
ceries in  residentlally  zoned  areas  be- 
came an  Increasingly  controversial  mat- 
ter. Although  zoning  regulations  were 
developed  to  require  at  least  some  park- 
ing facilities  to  avoid  traffic  congestion, 
and  to  preserve  the  residential  character 


where  chanceries  were  located,  existing 
laws  and  regulations  did  not  provide  a 
suitable  basis  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  providing  for  chancery  locations,  nor 
did  they  provide  a  suitable  basis  for 
harmonious  relations  between  foreign 
governments  and  the  State  Department. 
The  latter  agency  Is  the  only  agency 
which  might  exercise  any  sanctions  to 
bring  about  the  enforcement  of  District 
of  Columbia  regulations  regarding  the 
location  of  chanceries.  The  situation  led 
to  action  taken  during  the  88th  Congress, 
and  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-650, 
approved  October  13, 1964—78  Stat.  1091. 

INTENT  OP  CONGRESS 

Aside  from  specifying  the  zoning 
categories  within  which  chanceries  of 
foreign  governments  might  he  located, 
the  intent  of  Congress  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  preservation  of 
existing  rights  established  by  previous 
use  under  law.  Existing  uses  of  buildings 
as  chanceries,  where  such  use  had  been 
established  under  the  benefit  of  statute 
or  by  use  preceding  applicable  zoning 
laws  and  regulations,  were  to  be  con- 
tinued. Although  that  act  appears  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  the  right 
of  use  of  some  properties  as  chanceries 
where  such  use  did  in  fact  exist  and  the 
owner  or  occupant  was  without  notice 
that  the  use  was  not  based  upon  any 
law,  rule,  or  regulation,  some  Instances  of 
hardship  have  been  demonstrated.  These 
represent  borderline  cases  where,  under 
the  normal  operation  of  law  and  regula- 
tion prior  to  the  act  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, chancery  uses  would  have  been 
permitted  and  approved,  the  owners  of 
such  property  now  And  that  they  are 
precluded  under  the  strict  language  of 
the  act  fiom  continued  use  of  their  prop- 
erty for  chancers'  purposes. 

APPLICATION    OP    THE    TERMS    OP    THE    BILL 

Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  6947,  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  clause  3  to  section  2  of 
the  Act.  The  future  use  or  the  continued 
use  of  a  building  as  a  chancery  would  not 
be  prohibited  even  though  such  use  was 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law  if  such 
use  existed  between  the  date  of  May  12, 
1958,  the  date  of  the  revision  of  zoning 
lules  and  regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  Lewis  plan,  and  the 
date  of  October  13,  1964,  the  effective 
date  of  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964,  If  such 
use  was  without  written  notice,  from  the 
Federal  or  District  government,  of  non- 
compliance with  existing  zoning  provi- 
sions. Thus,  any  use  of  a  building  as  a 
chancery  which  qualifies  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  becomes  a  lawful  use 
as  specified  In  the  first  clause  of  section 
2  of  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964. 

Section  2  of  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964, 
which  the  pending  bill  H.R.  6947  amends, 
was  the  subject  of  a  clear  expression  of 
Intent  In  House  Report  1727  of  the  88th 
Congress.  That  report  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  the  specific  intent  that  no  existing 
lawful  rights  of  use  shall  be  affected  by  any 
provision  of  the  bill.  Where  the  lawful  use  of 
the  building  as  a  chancery  has  been  estab- 
lished and  exists  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
whether  the  property  be  vacant,  whether  the 
use  as  a  chancery  be  Interrupted  at  some  fu- 
ture date,  or  whether  the  use  of  the  building 
be  transferred  from  one  foreign  government 
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to  uioth«r.  nothing  in  tdie  act  shall  affect 
such  right  of  use. 

In  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  6947,  your 
committee  amends  section  4  of  the 
Chancery  Act  of  1964  by  including  ref- 
erence in  section  4  of  the  act — DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-4 18c — to  the  amendment  made 
by  section  1(a)  of  the  bill.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
if  a  building  used  as  a  chancery  was  law- 
fully used,  is  being  used  or  is  to  be  used, 
such  use  may  be  transferred  from  one 
foreign  government  to  another.  Thus, 
whenever  real  property  which  has  been 
lawfully  used  for  chancery  purposes, 
pursuant  to  the  Chancery  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  by  this  bill,  was  or  becomes 
vacant,  the  fact  of  vacancy  alone  has  no 
effect  upon  the  right  of  continued  or  fu- 
ture lise  of  the  property  for  chancery 
purposes.  The  amendment  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  right  of  such  use,  and  trans- 
fers of  use,  even  though  such  use  may 
have  been  or  is  interrupted,  the  property 
vacant,  or  used  for  other  purposes  so 
long  as  (he  use  of  the  property  as  a  chan- 
cery is  not  abandoned. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  as  favorably  reported  by 
your  committee  will  aid  in  resolving  in- 
equities and  hardship  situations,  and  re- 
lieve any  area  of  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
mittee's Intent  in  preserving  a  right,  once 
established,  for  the  future  and  continued 
use  of  a  building  as  a  chancery  and  the 
right  of  transfer  of  the  use  from  one  for- 
eign government  to  another. 

The  bill.  H.R.  6947,  amends  the  act  of 
October  13,  1964 — 78  Stat.  1091;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  5-4 18a — regulating  the  loca- 
tion of  chanceries  of  foreign  govern- 
ments In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
first  of  two  amendments  in  the  bill  adds 
a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of  section  2 
of  the  act  which  provides  that  the  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  of  the  act  shall 
not  prohibit  the  future  or  continued  use, 
or  the  malting  of  ordinary  repairs,  to  a 
building  which  was  used  as  a  chancery 
contrary  to  any  zoning  rule  or  regula- 
tions between  May  12.  1958.  and  October 
13,  1964.  Lf  the  owner  or  occupant  of  such 
building  received  no  WTitten  notice  from 
the  District  or  Federal  Government  that 
the  use  of  the  property  as  a  chancery  was 
In  violation  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion. 

The  second  amendment  Inserts  lan- 
guage in  section  4  of  the  act — D.C.  Code, 
section  5-4 18c — referring  back  to  the 
language  added  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  bill  to  provide  that  buildings  qual- 
ifying under  this  bill  for  use  as  chan- 
ceries may  be  transferred  from  one  for- 
eign government  to  another  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  as  amended. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Public  Law  88-659,  approved 
October  13.  1964—78  Sta^  1091— was 
enacted  to  settle  the  Increasingly  con- 
troversial issue  of  the  admissibility  of 
chanceries  in  areas  zoned  residential. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  adopted  zoning  i-ules  and 
regulations  regarding  chanceries,  and 
had  revLsed  them  as  of  May  12.  1958. 

Under  this  Chancery  Act  of  1964.  some 
instances  of  hardship  have  arisen,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  act  includes  provisions 
for  the  continued   use  of   buildings  as 


chanceries  where  such  use  had  been 
established  under,  or  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of,  previously  existing  zoning  laws 
and  regulations.  These  are  cases  where 
chancery  use  would  have  been  permitted 
under  laws  and  regulations  prior  to  the 
act  of  1964,  but  now  are  held  to  be  pre- 
cluded under  the  strict  language  of  the 
act. 

In  1958,  a  residential  property  in  an 
area  where  many  chanceries  were  lo- 
cated was  rented  by  a  representative  of 
a  foreign  government.  Although  the 
owner  thought  the  property  was  to  be 
uesd  as  a  chancery,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Instead,  the  foreign  government  used 
the  property  as  some  sort  of  mission. 

In  1960,  a  second  foreign  government 
rented  this  same  property,  and  actually 
used  it  a6  a  chancery.  Under  zoning  reg- 
ulations existing  at  that  time,  a  zoning 
variance  should  have  been  obtained  to 
authorize  such  use.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  an  application  for  such  a  variance 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  granted, 
because  two  other  residential  structures 
in  the  area  were  approved  for  chancery 
use  at  that  time.  However,  the  owner,  or 
his  rental  agent,  failed  to  apply  for  such 
a  zoning  variance,  presumably  through 
Ignorance  of  the  regulation.  Actually, 
therefore,  the  use  of  the  property  as  a 
chancery  at  that  time  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  regulations.  However, 
neither  the  owner  nor  the  occupant  was 
notified  of  this  fact. 

Subsequently,  and  after  the  enactment 
of  the  act  of  1964,  this  foreign  govern- 
ment moved  its  chancery  to  another  loca- 
tion. At  this  time,  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty became  aware  of  the  error  he  had 
made  as  to  chancery  use  of  his  building, 
and  made  application  to  the  zoning 
board  for  the  proper  variance  for  such 
use.  This  application  was  denied,  how- 
ever, imder  the  terms  of  the  1964  Chan- 
cery Act. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  this  prop- 
erty is  now  the  only  building  in  its  block 
which  is  not  used  either  as  a  chancery 
or  for  comparable  use  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  Washington  Institute 
of  International  Law.  Thus,  the  R-3 
zoning  classification  of  this  district  no 
longer  remotely  reflects  the  actual  exist- 
ing character  of  this  block,  and  this  one 
property  owner  now  finds  himself  with 
the  one  property  in  the  block  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  existing  use  of  all 
the  other  properties.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, of  course,  he  is  In  the  ridiculous 
situation  of  being  unable  to  dispose  of 
the  property  at  its  normal  value  for  resi- 
dential use,  nor.  to  lease  or  sell  It  for 
chancery  use. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  Chancery 
Act  cf  1964  simply  has  produced  a  "white 
elephant"  situation,  in  contradiction  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  to  the  normal 
fimction  of  zoning  laws  to  maintain  uni- 
formity and  compatibility  of  property 
uses  in  a  given  area. 

Although  this  is  the  only  such  instance 
which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  District  Committee,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  other  such  cases  may  exist. 

This  bill  will  resolve  this  situation  by 
providing  authorization  for  the  future  or 
continued  use  of  a  building  as  a  chan- 
cery even  though  its  former  use  for  this 


purpose  had  been  contrary  to  the  regu- 
lations of  law  in  existence  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 13,  1964,  if  there  had  been  no  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  property  from  the  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  of  such 
noncompliance  with  existing  zoning  pro- 
visions. 

The  committee  reported  this  bill,  with 
the  conviction  that  its  provisions  will  be 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Chancery  Act 
of  1964,  and  hence  in  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bills  H.R.  6947  and  HJl.  9553. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MINIMUM  WAGE  ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
9553)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Minimum  Wage  Act  to  authorize  the 
computation  of  overtime  compensation 
for  the  hospital  employees  on  the  basis  of 
a  14-day  work  period,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand.  If 
we  take  up  this  bill,  to  which  I  am  op- 
posed— and  I  know  other  Members  are — 
under  the  procedure  that  has  been  re- 
quested, would  It  be  that  every  Member 
would  be  entitled  only  to  5  minutes,  or 
is  the  rule  that  we  would  stay  In  the 
House,  and  the  5 -minutes  period  would 
be  in  order  only  as  the  Members  are 
recognized? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  request  is  granted,  debate  will 
be  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  should  object  to  the  request 
and  we  should  go  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  tliis 
bill,  then  what  would  be  the  time  re- 
quirements? Would  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate  to  be  divided  between  the  opposi- 
tion and  the  proponents? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  unanimous-consent  request 
Is  objected  to.  under  the  rules  a  motion 
will  be  in  order  to  go  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  control  1  hour,  unless  the  time 
is  fixed  by  unanimous  consent  prior  to 
going  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  ob- 
ject to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  so  the  House  will  go  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  consideration  of  this 
bill,  because  the  5-mlnute  rule  will  not 
give  those  of  us  in  opposition  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  case. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  if  consent  Is 
granted,  then  the  5-minute  i-ule  would 
apply. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
withdraw  my  opposition  to  this  if  we 
could  just  get  some  agreement  on  time 
for  10  or  15  minutes,  so  the  opposition 
can  present  its  case.  We  have  no  desire 
to  delay  the  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  If  the  consent  is  granted,  then  the 
bill  comes  up  for  reading,  and  the  5- 
minute  rule  would  apply,  and  then  any 
Member  seeking  additional  time  would 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  reservation  of  objection. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9553 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  36-403(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(4)  No  employer  engaged  In  the  operation 
of  a  hospital  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vio- 
lated subsection  (b)(n  If.  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  understanding  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee  before 
performance  of  the  work,  a  work  pyerlod  of 
fourteen  consecutive  days  Is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  workweek  of  seven  consecutive  days 
for  purposes  of  overtime  computation  and  if 
for  his  employment  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
in  any  workday  and  in  excess  of  eighty  hours 
In  such  fourteen-day  period,  the  employee 
receives  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  is  employed." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  bill,  and  will  speak  in  op- 
position to  it.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
came  to  the  House  on  the  District  Calen- 
dar 2  weeks  ago.  and  at  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  us  requested  that  the  chairman 
withdraw  it  from  the  calendar  so  the 
House  could  have  the  opportunity  of 
having  its  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee consider  this  again.  Tlie  chaiiman 
was  kind  enough  to  do  this,  for  which  I 
express  my  appreciation. 

It  is  a  veiT  bad  thing  that  we  debate 
this  bill  today,  because  there  were  no 
hearings  on  it  this  year  before  the  com- 
mittee. Instead,  it  was  presented  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  as  one 
of  those  bills  that  come  up,  that  have 
been  passed  in  a  prior  House  session  and 
since  they  were  passed  once  before,  why 
do  we  not  just  go  through  and  pass  them 


again — which  may  be  an  orderly  way  of 
doing  things  that  have  no  controversy. 
But  in  this  case  this  bill  deals  with  the 
minimum  wages  of  the  hospital  em- 
ployees and  does  a  very  bad  thing  to 
them.  It  says  they  can  be  worked  for  80 
hours  over  a  2-week  period  without  re- 
ceiving any  overtime  until  they  have  ex- 
ceeded 80  hours  in  2  weeks. 

But  in  my  opinion  what  makes  it 
worse  and  the  reason  the  House  should 
vole  down  this  bill  is  the  committee  re- 
ix)rt  and  the  committee  discussion  were 
based  upon  a  letter  signed  by  Walter 
Tobriner.  If  Members  will  look  in  the 
committee  report  on  pages  6  and  7,  they 
will  see  there  a  report  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  saying  they 
support  the  bill,  and  that  is  signed  by 
Walter  Tobriner,  who  has  been  out  of  of- 
fice for  nearly  2  years. 

This  is  compoimded  by  the  fact  that 
after  we  had  the  matter  removed  from 
the  calendar  the  last  time  so  we  could 
have  a  chance  to  hear  it,  we  Received  a 
letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, signed  by  the  present  Commis- 
sioner, saying  they  are  in  opiiositlon  to 
this  bill. 

So  the  position  on  which  the  com- 
mittee based  its  action  is  now  180'  out  of 
phase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  his  point, 
so  that  Members  can  see  it — and,  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  vote  down  this  bill,  can 
consider  it — a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  signed  by  the  Mayor,  which  would 
supersede  the  letter  from  Mr.  Tobriner. 
indicating  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  is  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Government  of  the 
DisTEicT  OF  Columbia. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  McMillan:   The  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  for  report  H.R. 
9553.  91st  Congress,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   Minimum   Wage   Act   to 
authorize  the  computation  of  overtime  com- 
pensation for  hospital  employees  on  the  basis 
of  a  fourteen-day  work  period." 

The  bill  amends  section  3(b)  of  title  I  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  1  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Amendments 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  961;  Public  Law  89-684) , 
by  adding  a  paragraph  (4)  thereto.  The  new- 
paragraph  (4)  authorizes,  for  purposes  of 
computing  overtime  compensation,  a  work 
period  of  fourteen  consecutive  days  In  lieu 
of  the  standard  work  week  of  seven  consecu- 
tive days.  This  exception  is  applicable  only 
to  hospitals  operating  in  the  District  and 
their  employees,  and  is  authorized  only  when 
an  agreement  or  understanding  regarding 
such  work  period  Is  reached  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  prior  to  performance  of 
the  work  involved.  The  bill  further  provides 
for  the  payment  of  overtime  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  for  hours  worked  by  the  em- 
ployee in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  and  in 
excess  of  eighty  hours  in  the  fourteen-day 
period. 


The  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia iB  of  the  view  that  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  be  detrimental  to  those  em- 
ployees affected  by  It.  Using  as  an  example 
an  employee  who  Is  paid  the  minimum  wage 
of  $1.60  per  hotir  and  who  works  32  hours 
one  week  and  48  hours  the  next,  the  District 
has  determined  that  under  H.R.  9553  the 
employee  would  receive  $6.40  leas  for  the  two- 
week  period  than  he  would  receive  under  the 
present  minimum  wage  law.  On  an  annual 
basis,  this  would  result  In  the  employee's 
receiving  $16600  less  income — a  sizable  sum 
to  an  employee  whose  yearly  Income  is  less 
than  $3,300. 

In  the  belief,  therefore,  that  H.R.  9553 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Income 
of  a  large  number  of  low-paid  employees,  and 
does  not  appear  to  offer  any  advantage  to 
them,  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  recommends  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bin. 

Thomas  W.  Fletcher. 
Assistant  to  the  Comissioner. 
(For  Walter  E.  Washington.  Commissioner) 

State  Minimum  Wage  and  Hour  Laws  Ap- 
plicable TO  Hospitals — Overtime  Standards 

Alaska :  over  8  a  day.  40  a  week. 

California:   over  8  a  day.  48  a  week. 

Connecticut:   over  40  a  week. 

District  of  Columbia:  over  40  a  week. 

Kentucky:  over  44  a  week. 

Hawaii :   over  40  a  week. 

Nevada:  over  8.  up  to  12  a  day  (In  a  13 
hour  day);  over  48,  up  to  56  a  week  (la 
emergency  as  specified) . 

New  Jersey:  over  40  a  week. 

New  York:  over  40  a  week. 

Oregon:  over  8  a  day,  40  a  week  (In  emer- 
gencies) . 

Puerto  Rico  Over  8  a  day.  over  48  a  week. 
one-day  of  rest. 

Pennsylvania:  over  40  a  day. 

Rhode  Island :  over  48  a  week. 

Vermont :  over  48  a  week. 

Wyoming:  over  8  a  day,  over  48  a  week. 

West  Virginia:  over  48  a  week. 

In  the  State  of  Vermont  overtime  may  be 
paid  after  80  hours  in  a  14-day  period  only  if 
employees  are  covered  by  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  With  this  exception— no 
state  law  provides  for  overtime  payment  af- 
ter 80  hours  in  the  14-day  period  for  hospital 
employees. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  introduced  this  bill 
by  request  from  the  hospital  officials 
and  the  hospital  employees  on  a  joint 
request.  That  Is  where  the  bill  came 
from.  I  do  not  know  why  the  present 
Commissioner  decided  to  be  against  this 
bill,  because  the  employees  and  the  hos- 
pital officials  requested  me  to  Introduce 
this  proposed  legislation  as  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman.  I  am  glad  he 
brought  up  that  point,  because  I  have 
been  contacted  by  the  local  labor  coiui- 
cil  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  they  have 
indicated  to  me  their  opposition  to  this 
bill  being  passed. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  position  of  the 
hospitals  themselves,  but  the  District  of 
Columbia  employee  organization  has  in- 
dicated its  opposition. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  thing  for  the  House  to  pass  this 
bill  now.  If  it  is  to  be  passed,  then  what 
we  should  do  is  go  "jack  to  the  committee 
and  let  these  people  come  in  and  make 
their  statements,  and  then  make  a  judg- 
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ment  as  to  whether  or  not  It  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
knows  the  union  which  objects  to  this 
bill  does  not  represent  the  hospital  em- 
ployees who  are  asking  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  know  that  that 
union  does,  but  I  have  never  received  in- 
formation about  It  to  this  date. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  as  to  what  the  present  position  of 
either  the  hospital  board  or  the  people 
who  are  working  in  the  hospital  is  on 
this  bill,  I  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Mayor's  letter  indicates,  on  the  sec- 
ond page,  this: 

Using  aa  an  example  an  employee  who  is 
paid  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour 
and  who  works  32  hours  one  week  and  48 
hours  the  next,  the  District  has  determined 
that  under  HR.  9553  the  employee  would 
receive  $6.40  less  for  the  two-week  period 
than  he'  would  receive  under  the  present 
mfhlmuM" 'wage  law.  On  an  annual  basis, 
this  would  result  In  the  employee's  receiv- 
ing $166  00  less  Income — a  sizable  sum  to  an 
employee  whose  yearly  Income  Is  less  than 
$3,300. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  union  which 
represents  these  people  says,  but  I  just 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  going  to 
come  In  and  say  they  think  that  this  is 
a  good  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  would  support  such  a  proposition.  I 
believe  it  Is  not  proper  for  this  House  to 
pass  this  bill  under  these  circumstances. 
If  further  hearings  are  demanded  and 
nobody  objects  I  would  not  object  to 
this  bill,  but  I  believe  we  have  not  pre- 
pared a  proper  report  prior  to  acting  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware, 
but  I  believe  the  record  deserves  to  note, 
that  the  language  In  the  blU  Is  permis- 
sive In  nature,  In  that  it  Is  dependent 
upon  prior  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployees and  their  organization  and  the 
employer.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  Is 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  aware  of  that.  What 
bothers  the  gentleman  in  the  well  Is  that 
my  assumption — It  may  be  Incorrect,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  the  hearings  so 
that  I  could  ask  somebody — that  there 
is  probably  more  than  one  imion  in- 
volved in  the  hospitals  here,  and  those 
who  are  very  well  paid  and  are  working 
more  hours  than  they  want,  would  like  to 
have  the  advantage  of  saying,  "We  can 
take  off  every  other  weekend." 

As  to  the  poor  people,  though,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  paid  the  minimum  wage  or 
close  to  It,  the  money  is  desperately  im- 
portant to  them.  Therefore ,  although 
there  may  be  an  agreement  with  some 


organized  groups  of  higher  paid  people, 
the  ones  on  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
scale  are  In  very  bad  condition.  Maybe 
they  should  have  more  than  one  union 
and  bargjdn  on  a  different  basis  with  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  80  or  40  hours, 
but  we  should  find  this  out  before  we  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  apropos 
of  his  remarks  at  this  moment  in  his  dia- 
log, do  I  understand  the  gentleman  really 
basically  objects  to  the  lack  of  hearings 
rather  than  the  specific  language  in  this 
bill?  Is  that  a  fair  assumption? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man a  qualified  "Yes,"  because  until  I 
know  from  some  hearings  the  position 
of  these  people  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  language  needs  to  be  corrected. 

For  example,  the  section  you  men- 
tioned. It  may  well  be  that  a  statement 
should  be  made  that  this  shall  only  ap- 
ply if  75  percent  of  the  employees  work- 
ing In  a  particular  hospital  are  for  it. 

So  that  is  my  problem  with  regard  to 
the  answer  to  your  question  in  saying 
that  the  language  Is  all  right.  I  think  it 
can  be  Improved  upon. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  make  note,  while  the  gentleman  is 
being  generous  with  his  time.  If  he  will 

yield  further 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  This  lan- 
guage does  comply  and  conforms  exactly 
to  the  language  In  the  1966  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
apply  directly  to  the  same  type  of  insti- 
tution we  are  now  dealing  with  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
at  that  point  In  time — and  this  is  specu- 
lation, I  recognize — had  there  been  any 
serious  objections,  as  there  is  in  your 
mind  now,  this  language  could  not  have 
been  included  in  the  1966  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  would 
like  to   ask  my  colleague,   in  his  very 
proper  zeal,  to  hear  the  entire  stoi"y  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  not  delay  legis- 
lation which  really.  In  the  minds  of  many 
people  or,  at  least,  in  my  mind,  is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  to  the  benefit  of 
management,   because  under  this  par- 
ticular bill  the  employee  is  able  to  ac- 
cumulate more  consecutive  leisure  time, 
and  that  is  of  significance  to  those  em- 
ployees who  talked  to  me  about  this  bill. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  can  understand  that 
there  would  be  a  group  of  employees  who 
would  be  in  that  position.  I  am  very 
pleased  you  raised  this  point,  because  It 
points  out  the  development  which  is  oc- 
curring in  America,  which  I  think  this 
House  should  be  aware  of  the  problem 
and  deal  with  It.  A  number  of  the  very 
poorly  paid  employees  in  hospitals — and 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  sure,  there 
are  places  In  this  country  where  objec- 
tion to  working  conditions  are  occur- 
ring— organiza'ions  for  the  poor  people 
either  have  not  been  organized  or  have 
been  submerged  in  other  organizations, 
who  would  rather  have  leisure  time  than 
money.  They  are  now  befrinning  to  say, 
"We  want  to  be  heard."  When  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  went  in,  their  case 
was  not  handled.  Now  they  are  making 
their  demands  known  both  through  their 


own  union  representatives  and,  where 
they  do  not  have  union  representatives, 
then  by  trying  to  form  other  organiza- 
tions and  saying  that  "We  are  making 
less  than  $3,600  a  year  and  an  alternate 
weekend  off  to  us  is  not  a  very  big  thing. 
The  extra  $5  or  S6  or  $8  we  can  receive 
in  overtime  pay  in  addition  to  the  40- 
hour  week  is  important.  So  help  w." 
That  Is  what  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
is  trying  to  do,  and  that  is  why  I  believe 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provision 
and  its  application  to  the  District  should 
be  reexamined. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  does  not  affect  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia situation,  as  you  well  know. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  When  we  tried  to  write 
them  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  then  we  took  a  position,  at  that  time 
in  the  Senate,  under  a  former  Senator 
who  is  no  longer  there,  that  they  wanted 
to  carry  those  District  of  Columbia  labor 
standards  in  separate  legislation.  That 
is  why  we  have  never  covered  them.  We 
would  have  covered  it  exactly  the  way 
you  want  to  if  we  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  hope  he  will  join  us  in  opposing 
this  bill  so  that  we  can  really  look  at 
it  carefully  and  do  the  right  thing  about 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  opposition  to  this 
bill:  the  District  government  Is  opposed 
to  this  bill,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  hold  full  hearings  there- 
on. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
committee  will  vote  down  the  bill  so 
that  we  can  have  a  fresh  start  and  do 
the  things  which  are  necessary  to  give  a 
fair  hearing  to  the  people  who  are  In- 
volved and  who  are  at  the  poverty  level 
working  in  our  hospitals. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.   123] 


Abbitt 

Clausen. 

Green,  Pa. 

Addabbo 

DonH. 

Halpern 

Anderson, 

Clay 

Hastings 

Tenn. 

Conyers 

Helstoskl 

Andrews, 

Culver 

HoUfleld 

N.  Dak. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hosmer 

Ashbrook 

Davis,  Wis. 

Howard 

Berry 

Dawson 

Johnson,  Pa 

Bingham 

Delaney 

Klrwan 

Blatnik 

Dickinson 

Landgrebe 

Bogga 

Eckhardt 

Lipscomb 

Brock 

Esch 

Lloyd 

Broomfle'd 

Eshleman 

Long,  La. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Evlns,  Teun. 

Long,  Md. 

Burton,  Utah 

Foley 

Lowensteln 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Lujan 

Carey 

Ford, 

MacGregor 

Celler 

William  D. 

Marsh 

Chisholm 

Frellnghuysen 

Mathlas 

Clark 

Gallagher 

Mlnlsh 
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Mlnshall 

Prtce,  IIL 

Strattoa 

Morton 

Rexiae 

Stuckey 

Nelsen 

Rodlno 

Teague,  Tex 

Nix 

Rooney,  Pa. 

UdaU 

Ottlnger 

Rosenthal 

WatklDa 

Patten 

Ruppe 

WhaUey 

Pettis 

St  Germain 

Wbltten 

Phllbln 

St.  Onge 

Wold 

Plrnle 

Sandman 

Yates 

Podell 

Scheuer 

Yatron 

PoweU 

Stanton 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  343 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MINIMUM  WAGE  ACT 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  before  us 
today  Is  literally  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous proposals  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  body  since  it  was  last  pro- 
posed to  us  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  soon  as 
I  complete  my  statement  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

The  last  hearing  on  this  bill  was  held 
in  September  of  1967.  That  was  about 
20  or  21  months  ago.  I  stated  on  the  floor 
the  last  time  this  matter  was  before  us 
that  we  are  going  to  spend  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  recording  the  debate 
on  this  matter  than  may  well  be  Involved 
In  terms  of  the  savings  we  are  going  to 
give  to  a  few  hospitals.  The  Senate  had 
this  matter  before  it  all  of  last  year  and 
gave  it  precisely  the  treatment  that  it 
deserved.  They  did  not  waste  one  second 
of  their  time  or  any  of  their  colleagues' 
time  on  it  and  did  not  deal  with  the  bill 
at  all,  which  is  exactly  the  treatment  it 
deserves. 

The  legislation  provides  that  those 
who  work  In  the  hospitals  and  work  a 
full  workweek  are  going  to  have  reduced 
some  part  of  the  small  pittance  that  they 
get  if  they  work  overtime. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  words  about  self- 
reliance  In  this  body.  These  aire  working 
people  who  receive  among  the  lowest  of 
the  wages  padd  to  any  man  or  woman 
who  works  in  this  coimtry.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  chisel  $2  or  $3  every  2-week  pay 
period  from  them.  For  what  purpose? 
They  work.  They  work  beyond  the  nor- 
mal workweek  and  they  get  time  and  a 
half  after  40  hours.  Apparently  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  which  has  not  heard 
this  matter  this  session,  believes  that  is 
a  little  bit  too  much.  They  stated  that 
apparently  the  workers  want  this  bill.  To 
put  It  charitably,  that  is  a  base  canard. 
I  stated  on  the  record  the  last  time  this 
matter  was  before  us  that  the  Service 
Employees  International  Union,  which 
represents  almost  every  organized  worker 
in  the  hospital  field,  is  against  this  bill. 
It  was  denied  in  the  debate  last  year 
before  I  made  the  statement.  I  restate  It 
again  today.  I  intend  to  get  a  rollcall  on 
this  outrageous  suggestion.  I  would  like 
to  have  my  colleagues  defend  in  front  of 
us  this  proposal  which  I  will  restate  and 
then  conclude:  It  robs  working  people — 
receiving  less  money  than  most  groups  of 


workers — of  a  pittance  If  they  manage  to 
work  more  than  40  hours  a  week,  by  sub- 
stituting a  14 -day  overtime  period  for  the 
present  40-hour  per  week  overtime  period 
which  prevails  in  virtually  every  indus- 
try under  the  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  To  those  who  arrived 
after  we  completed  the  debate  on  it,  I 
want  to  further  state  that  the  District 
government  which  previously  supported 
this  legislation  in  1967  now  opF>oses  It. 
As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
pointed  out  there  have  been  no  hearings 
since  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  the 
District  government  has  now  come  out 
in  opposition  to  it.  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  their  statement  indicating  their 
position  to  it.  This  bill  should  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  contrary 
to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  does  not  take  one  dime  away 
from  a  single  employee,  but  rather  per- 
mits him  some  additional  leisure  time  if 
he  so  desires.  This  bill  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  at  least  some  of  the  employees 
and  is  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them. 

This  legislation  provides  that  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployees and  the  employers,  an  employee 
may  work  either  a  7-day  period  or  a  14- 
day  work  period,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Not  until  I  finish  my 
statement. 

Now,  this  legislation  is  an  effort  to 
merely  place  the  employees  of  the  hospi- 
tals in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  employees  engaged  in 
similar  emplojmient  on  a  national  basis 
as  a  result  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1966.  This  is  the  same  basis  they 
are  on  all  over  the  United  States.  We 
are  merely  trying  to  update  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  of  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining people  to  work  in  hospitals  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  required  to 
work  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  and 
there  has  to  be  a  differential  in  sched- 
uling these  employees.  I  say  this  be- 
cause when  people  are  in  the  hospital 
they  do  not  always  get  well  after  a  period 
of  5  days  but  must  have  attention  to  be 
given  to  them  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  Is 
merely  an  effort  to  bring  this  legislation 
into  line  with  national  legislation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  statement,  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  his  tender  lov- 
ing care  and  concern  for  the  hospital 
workers  here  in  the  District;  that  this 
little  bill  is  just  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  and  presumably  some  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  to  give 


some  of  these  employees  some  help;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  sorry  but  I  did  not 
understand  the  last  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's question.  Give  them  what? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Give  the 
workers  in  the  hospitals  a  little  help. 

As  we  see  it,  that  is  not  and  cannot  be 
believed  to  be  the  case. 

I  will  make  the  fiat  assertion  that 
there  is  not  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances where  a  hospital  worker 
working  In  excess  of  80  hours  during  a 
14 -day  period  can  possibly  be  helped  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  will  receive  less  in  his 
pay  check.  It  Is  precisely  for  this  latter 
reason  that  this  bill  has  been  Introduced 
and  it  is  precisely  for  this  latter  reason 
that  the  District  government  Is  now  op- 
posed to  it.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
other  body  failed  to  consider  this  matter 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  What  the  gentleman  is 
overlooking  is  this:  This  is  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  employee  and  the 
employer.  It  does  not  have  to  be  done.  If 
the  employee  does  not  desire  to  work  a 
14-day  period  he  does  not  have  to,  he 
may  work  a  7-day  period,  but  under  this 
bill  he  has  the  option.  It  is  his  choice  not 
yours  or  mine. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  These 
employees,  by  and  large,  are  unorganized 
as  I  understand  the  f&cts.  and  I  do  not 
think 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Why  did  the  employees 
appear  before  the  committee  and  ask  for 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  Serv- 
ice Employees  International  Union  is 
opposed  to  this  bill,  and,  as  for  me,  sir.  I 
believe  the  hospital  workers  in  the  Dis- 
trict can  do  without  the  tender  loving 
care  and  assistance  from  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  that  when  this  bill 
was  before  the  House  in  January  last  year 
on  a  rollcall  vote,  that  there  were  nine 
Members  who  voted  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  have  here  will 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  laws  to 
bring  them  in  conformity  with  the  na- 
tionwide Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1966.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  it 
should  be  enacted,  so  as  to  conform  the 
law  of  the  District  to  that  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
there  were  no  hearings.  The  president  of 
the  service  employees"  union,  Mr. 
Sheehan,  did  testify  when  we  had  this 
bill  for  hearings  in  September  of  1967 — 
and  I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee holding  the  hearings.  Mr.  Sheehan 
testified  before  the  committee.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  if  this  bill  did  not  follow 
Identically  the  terms  of  the  national 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  he  testi- 
fied that  It  did. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  at  another 
place  whether  his  imion  represented  the 
hospital  employees  who  were  asking  for 
this  bUl.  and  he  said  it  did  not.  He  fur- 
ther understood  that  this  bill  was  per- 
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missive,  and  not  mandatory.  He  testified 
further  that  If  he  did  represent  the 
people  that  wanted  to  work  32  hours 
one  week  and  48  hours  the  next,  so  that 
they  oould  have  longer  weekends,  that 
he  would  abide  by  what  the  members 
that  he  represented  asked  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  both  employees 
and  nurses  who  testified  on  this  bill,  and 
who  asked  for  it,  and  they  said  it  was 
for  two  reasons,  one  that  the  hospitals 
could  schedule  their  work  better  by  stag- 
gering the  weeks,  and  the  employees  de- 
sired It  so  that  they  could  have  alternate 
long  weekends. 

There  have  been  some  inferences  here 
that  the  employees  work  longer  than  8 
hours  in  any  one  given  day,  but  under 
this  bill  if  they  work  longer  than  8  hours 
in  a  given  day,  then  the  overtime  provi- 
sions would  apply  for  that  day. 

This  simply  permits  the  hospital  em- 
ployees to  work  4  days  one  week  and  6 
days  the  next  week,  so  that  they  could 
have  longer  weekends  every  other  week. 
I  soBietimes  wish  we  would  schedule 
o»r  hours  in  that  same  way. 

Mr.  HXJNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas — and  I 
thought  I  understood  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha*  made  the  same 
statement — that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  make  It  identical  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  this  field.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  understanding. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
If  this  bill  passes,  then  the  hospital  work- 
ers will  be  the  only  workers  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage  bill  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  not  to  receive  time  and  one- 
half  after  40  hours  in  a  week.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  not  correct.  They 
will  work  a  total  of  80  hours  in  any  2 
weeks,  and  if  they  work  more  than  that 
in  any  2  weeks  they  will  receive  time 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Let 
me  restate  my  question  so  that  the  rec- 
ord will  disclose  which  one  of  us  under- 
stands the  effect  of  this  legislation: 

The  statement  that  I  made  was  that 
if  this  bill  passes,  then  the  hospital  work- 
ers will  be  the  only  workers  covered  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage 
bill  that  do  not  get  time  and  a  half  after 
40  hours. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  is  permissive,  and 
not  mandatoi-y. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  permissive.  As  I 
understand  the  minimum  wage  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  hospital 
employees  would  be  the  only  employees 
who  would  receive  overtime  for  work  in 
excess  of  8  hours  in  any  day.  Any  hos- 
pital employee  covered  by  an  agreement 
under  section  3ib>  i4)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  must  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  overtime  compen- 


sation for  employment  in  excess  of  80 
hours,  overtime  compensation  In  excess 
of  8  hours  in  any  workday.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  does 
not  require  the  payment  of  overtime 
compensation  to  any  other  employees  for 
work  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  1  day. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  just 
like  to  suggest  that  the  zeal  jf  the  gentle- 
man from  California  certainly  Is  note- 
worthy. Obviously,  he  is  genuinely  con- 
cerned. But  I  must  liken  it  to  picking 
daisies  off  the  lawn  while  the  bam  is 
burning  down. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
you  have  some  people  here  who  through 
computations  of  their  own  have  figured 
out  a  way  to  accumulate  some  leisure 
time.  This  was  their  stoi-y  There  has 
been  nothing  that  has  been  produced 
that  would  repudiate  this. 

The  gentleman's  efforts  to  either  con- 
demn it  or  to  delay  it  would  seem  not  to 
be  worthy  of  the  energies  that  he  is  dis- 
playing here.  But  I  commend  him  on  his 
display  of  energy  and  sincerity. 

But  I  would  only  point  out  that  the 
facts  of  the  situation  are  statistical  in 
nature.  Compliance  with  the  Federal  law 
is  a  matter  of  record.  Here  the  invective 
that  the  gentleman  engages  in — and  I 
must  admit  it  is  engaging  and  inteiest- 
ing — but  I  submit  It  does  not  serve  any 
particular  puiTX>se. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Did  the 
gentleman  attend  any  of  the  hearings 
on  this  matter? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  attended 
the  hearings  on  the  matter  2  years  ago. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Why  do 
you  think  the  House  bill  was  not  even 
heard  in  the  other  body  even  though 
they  had  a  year  to  do  so  on  a  matter  of 
such  purported  noble  and  great  merit 
and  assistance  to  the  hospital  worker. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  We  had  a  great  number 
of  bills  from  the  District  Committee — 
about  30 — in  the  Senate  tliat  the  Senate 
did  not  consider.  They  were  I'unning  out 
of  time — I  do  not  know — that  is  their 
business. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  just 
like  to  add,  that  if  we  are  to  use  the 
indifference  of  the  Senate  as  the  basis  of 
our  judgment  here,  then  we  really  are  in 
trouble.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  not  use  that  standard. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  not  making 
that  point. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  9553  is  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act 
Amendments  of  1966 — Public  Law  89-684, 
approved  October  15,  1966,  80  Stat.  961, 
D.C.  Code,  title  36,  section  401,  and  oth- 
ers— with  respect  to  employees  of  private 
hospitals  in  the  District,  to  provide  that 
pursuant  to  prior  agreement  or  under- 
standing between  the  parties  involved, 
overtime  pay  for  such  employees  may  be 
computed  upon  a  work  period  of  14  con- 
secutive days  rather  than  on  the  stand- 
ard workweek  of  7  consecutive  days  as 


presently  provided.  If  this  14-day  period 
is  agreed  upon,  then  time  and  one-half 
wages  will  apply  for  hours  worked  in  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  per  day  and  in  excess  of 
80  hours  within  such  14-day  period. 

This  proposed  amendment  will  allow 
hospitals  and  their  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  same  option  In 
computing  overtime  as  is  presently  pro- 
vided for  such  institutions  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  by  the  1966  Amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — Public 
Law  89-601.  approved  September  23, 
1966:  80  Stat.  830. 

PROVISIONS  IN  n:DERAL  LAW 

The  Congress  recognized  this  problem 
arising  from  the  peculiar  natuie  of  hos- 
pital operations,  when  it  enacted  the 
1966  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act — Public  Law  89-601.  ap- 
proved September  23.  1966.  Whereas  hos- 
pital employees  had  been  excluded  from 
all  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  prior  to  that  time,  the  1966 
amendments  repealed  that  exclusion.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  was  provided 
that  hospitals  and  their  employees,  by 
their  mutual  agreement,  shall  have  the 
option  of  electing  either  a  7-day  or  a  14- 
day  work  period  as  the  basis  for  comput- 
ing overtime.  This  Is  exactly  the  same 
provision  which  H.R.  9553  seeks  to  in- 
sert into  the  District  of  Columbia  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act.  Tlius,  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  merely  harmonize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  act  with  existing  Fed- 
eral law. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  does 
not  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
this  matter,  of  course,  because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act 
as  amended  imposes  a  sliorter  workweek 
as  the  basis  for  overtime  pay. 

SUPPORT  FOR  LEGISLATION 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967,  support  for  legislation 
identical  to  this  bill  was  expressed  by 
spokesmen  for  the  former  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  by  the  Hospital  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area.  Inc. 

Also  at  this  time,  a  background  state- 
ment approving  this  approach  to  over- 
time pay  in  private  hospitals  was  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  This  document  cited 
a  survey  of  hospitals  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  which  revealed  that 
the  employees  in  10  of  the  11  hospitals, 
surveyed  in  suburban  Virginia  and 
Maiyland  had  elected  the  80-hour,  14- 
day  work  period  option  available  to  them 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Further,  the  survey  indicated  that  most 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  indicated  that  their  em- 
ployees also  desire  to  continue  their  80- 
hour,  14-day  option  if  it  becomes  avail- 
able to  them. 

This  latter  statement  is  supported  by 
testimony  from  the  director  of  nursing 
service  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Cen- 
ter, who  advised  your  committee  that 
285  employees  In  the  nursing  service  at 
that  institution  signed  a  petition  re- 
questing the  80-liour,  2-week  period,  and 
that  many  others  sought  to  sign  it  after 
it  had  been  submitted  to  tlie  Hospital 
Council. 

There  is  strong  evidence  also  that  the 
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employees  of  these  District  of  Columbia 
hospitals  still  favor  the  system  for  work 
schedules  which  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
9553  would  permit  them  to  choose.  For 
example,  our  committee  is  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  nonprofessional  em- 
ployees at  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center,  the  largest  private  hospital  in 
the  District,  would  vote  overwhelmingly 
for  the  adoption  of  the  14-day  period  for 
determination  of  overtime  pay  at  this 
time,  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 

BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act 
Amendments  of  1966,  there  was  no  law 
providing  for  minimum  wages  or  over- 
time pay  for  adult  male  employees  in 
the  District.  However,  many  female  and 
minor  employees  in  private  hospitals  in 
the  city  were  Included  under  wage  orders 
covering  practical  nurses,  nurses'  aides, 
employees  in  food  preparation  and  serv- 
ice, laimdryworkers  and  those  employed 
In  clerical,  semi  technical,  and  building 
service  occupations.  However,  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  act,  which  became 
effective  as  of  April  15,  1967,  provided 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  coverage 
for  male  as  well  as  female  employees  in 
the  District,  and  stipulated  that  as  of 
April  15.  1967,  all  employees  covered 
under  the  act  were  entitled  to  F>ay  at  Hi 
their  regular  rate  for  work  in  excess  of 
42  hours  in  any  workweek.  And  as  of 
October  15,  1967,  this  overtime  compen- 
sation was  authorized  for  employment 
in  excess  of  40  hours  per  workweek. 

Inasmuch  as  these  amendments  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Act  did  not  contain  any  exclusion  of 
hospital  employees  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  this  overtime  coverage  now 
Includes  all  employees  of  private  hospi- 
tals in  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
those  in  executive,  administrative,  or 
professional  positions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  House  bill— H.R.  8126— to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  in  1966—80  Stat.  961— 
excluded  private  hospital  employees 
from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  cover- 
age, but  this  exclusion  was  deleted  in 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

THE   HOSPITAL'S  DILEMMA 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  this 
overtime  requirement  poses  a  serious 
problem  for  private  hospitals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
a  hospital's  operation,  which  requires  it 
to  be  open  and  staffed  24  hours  per  day 
every  day  in  the  week,  creates  problems 
in  the  scheduling  of  personnel  which 
makes  it  extremely  difiBcult  for  hospitals 
to  operate  on  a  standard  40-hour  work- 
week, with  overtime  compensation  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  such  a  7 -day 
period. 

Such  personnel  includes  those  in  non- 
executive, nonadmlnistrative,  and  non- 
professional positions  who  are  essential 
in  providing  24  hours  a  day  patient  care 
and  service.  They  are  the  admitting 
clerks,  medical  record  clerks,  dietarj' 
aides,  housekeeping  aides,  laundry  work- 
ers, nursing  aides,  and  orderlies.  X-ray 
technicians,  laboratory  technicians,  op- 
erating room  technicians,  and  others 
who   must    work   evenings,   nights,   and 


weekends  to  provide  assistance  essential 
in  caring  for  the  illnesses  of  patients 
whose  needs  do  not  follow  a  9  to  5,  Mon- 
day through  Friday  schedule. 

Because  many  such  hospital  employees 
must  work  during  weekends  to  pro\-ide 
coverage  necessary  to  protect  the  pa- 
tients. It  Is  desirable  to  schedule  their 
working  hours  so  that  they  work  on 
alternate  weekends.  For  this  reason,  it 
has  been  a  common  practice  for  hospital 
employees  to  serve  6  days  in  1  week  and 
4  days  in  the  next,  with  overtime  com- 
pensation for  work  In  excess  of  80  hours 
during  each  such  2-week  period.  Tills 
system  makes  It  possible  for  such  em- 
ployees to  have  ever>'  other  weekend  off, 
as  well  as  an  occasional  free  day  during 
the  week.  Our  committee  Is  advised  that 
this  system  had  been  followed  in  nine  of 
the  11  private  hospitals  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  1966  amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act,  and  that 
it  proved  very  satisfactory  both  to  the 
hospital  and  to  their  employees. 

Mr.  EKDWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Is  the  motion  before  us  to  close  de- 
bate or  will  there  be  a  vote  subsequent 
to  the  pending  motion  so  that  those  of 
us  who  want  a  rollcall  on  this  matter 
can  obtain  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  pending  question 
is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  This  is  to 
close  debate  and  not  on  the  passage  of 
the  matter?  Will  this  be  our  last  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  rollcall  on  this  mat- 
ter? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  will  come  later,  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and   third  reading  of   the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  ihe 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  £.  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmn  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  veill  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  220,  nays  141.  not  voting  71, 
as  follows : 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  III. 

Andrews,  AIil. 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Belcher 

BeU.  Caltf . 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

BlCEter 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

BOW 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brovhin,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Bush 

Button 

Bvri.es.  Wis. 

Cabell 

CaKery 

CahlU 

Camp 

Cartfr 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Coughlin 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Wls- 

de  la  Garaa 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennla 

Devlne 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

Evmns.  Colo. 

Fmdley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountsiin 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Arnunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton.  Cfcllf. 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Corman 
Daddario 
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YEAS— 220 

Frey 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakla 
Oettys 
Oiaimo 
Qoldwater 
Ooodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
EChmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Joiies.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 

Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lukena 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

MeekiU 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mize 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Mosber 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

O'Neal  Ga. 

PasEman 

NATS— 141 

Daniels,  N,J. 

E>ent 

Diggs 

Da.gell 

Donobue 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Eilberg 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fasccll 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Eraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  P». 

Grlffltha 
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PeUy 

PlcUe 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  NO. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pvircell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  III. 

Re  If  el 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

SatterBeld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

hkubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague  Tex 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis- 

uu 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanca 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler.  W,  Va. 

Heckl«r,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonftid, 
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Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mtkvs 

Miller   Calif. 

Mlnlsta 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

Olsen 


O'Neill  Maas. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid    NY. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 


Staggers 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yatixtn 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 71 


Abbltt 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Ashbrook 
Berry 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
BrocJt 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich" 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Conyers 
Culver 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Derwlrskl 


Dickinson 
Esoh 

Eshlenian 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Gallagher 
Halpern 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Johnson, 
Klrwan 
Landgrebe 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
MacGregor 
Mailliard 


,  Pa. 


Mathias 

Mlnsball 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Patten 

Pettis 

Pirnie 

Podell 

Powell 

Price,  111 

Rooney  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Smith,  Calif, 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Udall 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
HoUfleld  against. 

Mr    Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Halpern  against. 

Mr  Smith  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Whitten  for,  with  Mr    Yates  against. 

Mr    Abbltt  for,  with  Mr    Howard  against. 

Mr   Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr   Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr   Mathias  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney  against. 

Mr  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
St    Onge  against. 

Mr  Broomfieltl  for,  with  Mr.  Patten  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Lowenslein 
against. 

Mr  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for.  with  Mr. 
Podell  against. 

Mr  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main against 

Mr  Sandman  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnik  against. 

Mr  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr  Ashbrook  for.  with  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr  Eshleman  for.  with  Mr  Kirwan  against. 

Mr    Brock  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr   Pettis  for,  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 

Mr    Lloyd  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr    Nelsen  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  LuJan  for.  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 
against. 

Until  fui'ther  notice: 
Mr  Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R   Ford. 
Mr  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 
Mr   Boggs  With  Mr  Morton. 
Mr   Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown 
01  Michigan. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr  Derwlnski. 
Mr.  Lipscomb  with   Mr    Esch. 
Mr    Pirnle  with  Mr   Landgrebe. 
Mr.  MacGregor  with  Mr  Ruppe. 


Mr.  Watkins  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Saylor  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  and  Mr.  ROBERTS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  STAG- 
GERS, and  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADOPTION  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMPACT  ON  JUVENILES  BY  THE 
DIStTlICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiGGS)  to  call  up  the  bill  re- 
ported by  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill  iH.R.  8868)  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  the  interstate  compact  on 
juveniles,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  on  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 8868 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprexentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  finds  that  (1)  Juveniles  who 
are  not  under  proper  supervision  and  con- 
trol, or  who  have  absconded,  escaped,  or 
run  away,  are  likely  to  endanger  their  own 
health,  morals,  and  welfare,  and  the  health, 
morals,  and  welfare  of  others,  and  (2)  the 
cooperation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
the  States  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare and  protection  of  Juveniles  and  other 
persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Congress  Intends,  in  authorizing 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  adopt  the  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Juveniles,  to  have  the 
District  of  Columbia  cooperate  fully  with 
the  States  (1)  in  returning  Juveniles  to  those 
States  requesting  their  return,  and  (2)  in 
accepting  and  providing  for  the  return  of 
Juveniles  who  are  residents  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  who  are  found  or  appre- 
hended in  a  State. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commissioner")  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  and  execute  on  behalf  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  compact  with 
any  State  or  States  legally  Joining  therein 
in  the  form  substantially  as  follows: 

THE  INTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON 
JUVENILES 

"The   contracting   states   solemnly    agree: 
"ARTICLE  I — Findings  and  Purposes 

"That  Juveniles  who  are  not  under  prop- 
er supervision  and  control,  or  who  have 
absconded,  escaped,  or  run  away,  are  likely 
to  endanger  their  own  health,  morals  and 
welfare,  and  the  health,  morals  and  welfare 
of  others.  The  cooperation  of  the  states  par- 
ly to  this  compact  is  therefore  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of 
Juveniles  and  of  the  public  with  respect  to 
( 1 )  cooperative  supervision  of  delinquent 
Juveniles  on  probation  or  parole;  (2)  the 
return,  from  one  state  to  another,  of  de- 
linquent Juveniles  who  have  escaped  or  ab- 
Bconded;  (3)  the  return,  from  one  state  to 
another,    ol    non-delinquent    Juveniles    who 


have  run  away  from  home;  and  (4)  addi- 
tional measures  for  the  protection  of  Ju- 
veniles and  of  the  public,  which  any  two 
or  more  of  the  party  states  may  find  desirable 
to  undertake  cooperatively.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  compact  the  party 
states  shall  be  guided  by  the  non-criminal, 
reformative  and  protective  policies  which 
guide  their  laws  concerning  delinquent,  ne- 
glected or  dependent  Juveniles  generally.  It 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  states  party  to  this 
compact  to  cooperate  and  observe  their  re- 
spective responsibilities  for  the  prompt  re- 
turn and  acceptance  of  Juveniles  and  de- 
linquent Juveniles  who  become  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  compact.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  shall  be  reasonably 
and  liberally  construed  to  accomplish  the 
foregoing  purposes. 

"ARTICLE  ll~Eiisting  Rights  and  Remedies 
"That  all  remedies  and  procedures  pro- 
vided by  this  compact  shall  be  In  addition 
to  and  not  in  substitution  for  other  rights, 
remedies  and  procedures,  and  shall  not  be 
In  derogation  of  parental  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

"ARTICLE  III— Definitions 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  compact, 
•delinquent  Juvenile'  means  any  Juvenile 
who  has  been  adjudged  delinquent  and  who. 
at  the  time  the  provisions  of  this  compact 
are  Invoked,  Is  still  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  that  has  made  such  ad- 
judication or  to  the  Jurisdiction  or  super- 
vision of  an  agency  or  institution  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  such  court;  'probation  or 
parole'  means  any  kind  of  conditional  release 
of  Juveniles  authorized  under  the  laws  ol 
the  states  party  hereto;  'court'  means  any 
court  having  Jurisdiction  over  delinquent, 
neglected  or  dependent  children;  state' 
means  any  state,  territory  or  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
residence'  or  any  variant  thereof  means  a 
place  at  which  a  home  or  regular  place  of 
abode  Is  maintained. 

"ARTICLE  IV— Return  of  Runatcays 
"(a)  That  the  parent,  guardian,  person  or 
agency  entitled  to  legal  custody  of  a  Juvenile 
who  has  not  been  adjudged  delinquent  but 
who  has  run  away  without  the  consent  of 
such  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency  may 
petition  the  appropriate  cotirt  in  the  de- 
manding state  for  the  issuance  of  a  requisi- 
tion for  his  return.  The  petition  shall  state 
the  name  and  age  of  the  Juvenile,  the  name 
of  the  petitioner  and  the  basis  of  entitle- 
ment to  the  Juvenile's  custody,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  running  away,  his  location  if 
known  at  the  time  application  is  made,  and 
such  other  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  that 
the  Juvenile  who  has  run  away  Is  endanger- 
ing his  own  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  others 
and  is  not  an  emancipated  minor.  The  peti- 
tion shall  be  verified  by  affidavit,  shall  be 
executed  In  duplicate,  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  two  certified  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment or  documents  on  which  the  petitioner's 
entitlement  to  the  Juvenile's  custody  Is 
based,  such  as  birth  certificates,  letters  of 
guardianship,  or  custody  decrees.  Such  fur- 
ther affidavits  and  other  documents  as  may 
be  deemed  proper  may  be  submitted  with 
such  petition.  The  Judge  of  the  court  to 
which  this  application  Is  made  may  hold  a 
hearing  thereon  to  determine  whether  for 
the  purposes  of  this  compact  the  petitioner 
Is  entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  the  Juve- 
nile, whether  or  not  it  appears  that  the  Juve- 
nile has  In  fact  run  away  without  consent, 
whether  or  not  he  is  an  emancipated  minor, 
and  whether  or  not  It  Is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Juvenile  to  compel  his  return  to  the 
state.  If  the  Judge  determines,  either  with 
or  without  a  hearing,  that  the  Juvenile 
should  be  returned,  he  shall  present  the  ap- 
propriate court  or  to  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  where  the  Juvenile  is  alleged  to 
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be  located  a  written  requisition  for  the  re- 
turn of  such  Juvenile,  Such  requisition  shall 
set  forth  the  name  and  age  of  the  juvenile. 
The  determination  of  the  court  that  the 
Juvenile  has  run  away  without  the  consent 
of  a  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency  en- 
titled to  his  legal  custody,  and  that  it  is  In 
the  best  interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
such  Juvenile  that  he  be  returned.  In  the 
event  that  a  proceeding  for  the  adjudication 
of  the  Juvenile  as  a  delinquent,  neglected  or 
dependent  Juvenile  Is  pending  in  the  court 
at  the  time  when  such  juvenile  runs  away, 
the  court  may  issue  a  requisition  for  the 
return  of  such  Juvenile  upon  its  own  motion, 
regardless  of  the  consent  of  the  parent, 
guardian,  person  or  agency  entitled  to  legal 
custody,  reciting  therein  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pending  proceeding.  The 
requisition  shall  in  every  case  be  executed 
in  duplicate  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Judge.  One  copy  of  the  requisition  shall  be 
filed  with  the  compact  administrator  of  the 
demanding  state,  there  to  remain  on  file 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
records  of  such  court.  Upon  the  receipt  of  a 
requisition  demanding  the  return  of  a  Juve- 
nile who  has  run  away,  the  court  or  the 
executive  authority  to  whom  the  requisition 
is  addressed  shall  Issue  an  order  to  any 
peace  officer  or  other  appropriate  person  di- 
recting him  to  take  into  custody  and  detain 
such  Juvenile.  Such  detention  order  must 
substantially  recite  the  facts  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  its  issuance  hereunder.  No 
Juvenile  detained  upon  such  order  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  the  officer  whom  the  court 
demanding  him  shall  have  appointed  to  re- 
ceive him,  unless  he  shall  first  be  taken 
forthwith  before  a  Judge  of  a  court  in  the 
state,  who  shall  inform  him  of  the  demand 
made  for  his  return,  and  who  may  appoint 
counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  for  him.  If  the 
Judge  of  such  court  shall  find  that  the  req- 
uisition Is  m  order,  he  shall  deliver  such 
Juvenile  over  to  the  officer  whom  the  court 
demanding  him  shall  have  appointed  to 
receive  him. 

The  Judge,  however,  may  fix  a  resapnable 
time  to  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  ok  test- 
ing the  legality  of  the  proceeding.         \ 

"Upon  reasonable  Information  that  a\per- 
son  is  a  Juvenile  who   has  run   away   ^m 
another  state  party  to  this  compact  wltho 
the  consent  of  a  parent,  guardian,  person  or 
agency   entitled    to   his   legal   custody,   such 
Juvenile  may  be  taken  into  custody  without 
a  reqvilsition  and  brought  forthwith   before 
a  Judge  of  the  appropriate  court   who   may 
appoint    counsel    or   guardian    ad    litem    for 
such  Juvenile  and  who  shall  determine  after 
a  hearing  whether  sufficient  cause  exists  to 
hold  the  person,  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
court,   for   his   own   protection   and   welfare, 
for  such  a  time  not  exceeding  90  days  as  will 
enable  his  return  to  another  state  i>arty  to 
this  compact  pursuant  to  a   requisition   for 
his  return  from  a  court  of  that  state.  If.  at 
the  time  when  a  state  seeks  the  return  of  a 
Juvenile  who  has  run  away,  there  Is  pending 
in  the  state  wherein  he  Is  found  any  crimi- 
nal charge,  or  any  proceeding  to  have  him 
adjudicated  a  delinquent  Juvenile  for  an  act 
committed   in   such   state,   or   if   he   is   sus- 
pected   of    having    committed    within    such 
state  a  criminal  offense  or  an  act  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  he  shall  not  be  returned  with- 
out   the    consent   of    such    state    untU    dis- 
charged from  prosecution  or  other  form  of 
proceeding,  imprisonment,  detention  or  su- 
pervision   for   such    offense   or   Juvenile   de- 
linquency.   The    duly    accredited    officers    of 
any  state  party  to  this  compact,  upon  the 
establishment    of    their    authority    and    the 
identity  of  the  Juvenile  being  returned,  shall 
be    permitted    to    transport    such    Juvenile 
through  any  and  all  states  party  to  this  com- 
pact, without  Interference.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  state  from  which  he  ran  away,  the 
Juvenile   shall    be    subject    to   such   further 
proceedings  as  may  be  appropriate  under  the 
laws  of  that  state. 


"(b)  That  the  state  to  which  a  Juvenile  is 
returned  under  this  Article  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  payment  of  the  transportation  coets 
of  such  return, 

"(c)   That  'Juvenile'  as  used  in  this  Article 
means  any  person  who  is  a  minor  under  the 
law  of  the  state  of  residence  of  the  parent, 
guardian,  person  or  agency  entitled   to   the 
legal  custody  of  such  minor. 
■ARTICLE     V— Return     of     Escapees     and 
Absconders 
•  (a)    That   the  appropriate  person  or  au- 
thority from  whose  probation  or  parole  su- 
pervision a  delinquent  juvenile  has  absconded 
or  from  whose  insUtutlonal  custody  he  has 
escaped    shall    present    to    tht    appropriate 
court  or  to  the  executive   authority  of   the 
state   where   the   delinquent   Juvenile   is   al- 
leged to  be  located  a  written  requisition  for 
the  return  of  such  delinquent  Juvenile.  Such 
requisition  shall  state  the  name  and  age  of 
the   delinquent   juvenile,   the   particulars  of 
his   adjudication   as   a   delinquent  Juvenile, 
the  circumstances  of  the  breach  of  the  terms 
of  his  probation  or  parole  or  of  his  escape 
from  an  institution  or  agency  vested   with 
his  legal  custody  or  supervision,  and  the  lo- 
caUon  of  such  delinquent  Juvenile,  if  known, 
at   the   time    the   requisition    Is   made.   The 
requisition  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit,  shall 
be  executed   In  duplicate,   and   shall  be  ac- 
companied   bv    two    certified    copies    of    the 
Judgment,  formal  adjudication,  or  order  of 
commitment  which  subjects  such  delinquent 
Juvenile    to    probation    or    parole    or    to    the 
legal   custody   of   the   Institution   or   agency 
concerned.  Such  further  affidavits  and  other 
documents  as  may  be  deemed  proper  may  be 
submitted   with   such  requisition.  One  copy 
of  the  requisition  shall  be  filed  with  the  com- 
pact administrator  of  the  demanding  state, 
there  to  remain  on  file  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  records  of  the  appro- 
priate court.  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  requisi- 
tion demanding  the  return  of  a  delinquent 
Juvenile  who  has  absconded  or  escaped,  the 
court   or   the   executive   authority   to   whom 
the   requisition   is   addressed  shall   Issue  an 
order  to  any  peace  officer  or  other  appropriate 
person   directing   him   to   take   into   custody 
and   detain  such   delinquent  Juvenile.  Such 
detention  order  must  substantially  recite  the 
facts    necessary    to    the    validity    of    Its    is- 
■"simace  hereunder.  No  delinquent  Juvenile  de- 
tained  upon   such   order   shall   be   delivered 
over  to  the  officer  whom  the  appropriate  per- 
son or  authority  demanding  him  shall  have 
appointed    to   receive   him.    unless    he    shall 
first  be  taken  forthwith  before  a  Judge  of  an 
appropriate  court  in  the  sUte.  who  shall  In- 
form him  of  the  demand  made  for  his  return 
and   who  mav  appoint  counsel  or  guardian 
ad  litem  for  him.  If  the  Judge  of  such  court 
shall  find  that  the  requisition  Is  in  order,  he 
shall   deliver  such  delinquent  Juvenile  over 
to  the  officer  whom  the  appropriate  person  or 
authority    demanding    him    shall    have    ap- 
pointed to  receive  him.  The  Judge,  however, 
may  fix  a  reasonable  lime  to  be  allowed  for 
the"  purpose  of  testing  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"Upon  reasonable  information  that  a  per- 
son is  a  delinquent  Juvenile  who  has  ab- 
sconded while  on  probation  or  parole,  or 
escaped  from  an  Institution  or  agency  vested 
with  his  legal  custody  or  supervision  In  any 
stale  party  to  this  compact,  such  person  may 
be  taken  into  custody  In  any  other  State 
party  to  this  compact  without  a  requisition. 
But  in  such  event,  he  must  be  taken  forth- 
with before  a  judge  of  the  appropriate  court, 
who  may  appoint  counsel  or  guardian  ad 
litem  for  such  person  and  who  shall  deter- 
mine, after  a  hearing,  whether  sufficient 
cause  exists  to  hold  the  persor  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  court  for  such  a  time,  not 
exceeding  90  days,  as  will  enable  his  detention 
under  a  detention  order  issued  on  a  requisi- 
tion pursuant  to  this  article.  If.  at  the  lime 
when  a  State  seeks  the  return  of  a  delinquent 
Juvenile  who  has  either  absconded  while  on 


probation    or    parole    or    escaped    from    an 
institution  or  agency   vested  with   his  legal 
custody  or  supervision,  there  Is  pending  in 
the  State  wherein  he  is  detained  any  criminal 
charge  or  any   proceeding  to  have  him  ad- 
judicated a  delinquent  Juvenile  for  an  act 
committed  in  such  State,  or  if  he  Is  suspected 
of   having   committed   within   such   State   a 
criminal  offense  or  an  act  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, he  shall  not  be  returned  without  the 
consent  of  such  State  until  discharged  from 
prosecution  or  other  form  of  proceeding,  im- 
prisonment, detention  or  supervision  for  such 
offense   or    Juvenile    delinquency.    The    duly 
accredited  officers  of  any  state  party  to  this 
compact,    upon    the    establishment   of    their 
authority  and  the  identity  of  the  delinquent 
Juvenile  being  returned,  shall  be  permitted 
to      transport      such      delinquent      Juvenile 
through    any    and    all    States    party    lo   this 
compact,  without  Interference    Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  State  from  which  he  escaped  or 
absconded,  the  delinquent  Juvenile  shall  be 
subject  to  such  further  proceedings  as  may 
be  appropriate  under  the  laws  of  that  State, 
"ibl  That  the  State  to  which  a  delinquent 
Juvenile  Is  returned  under  this  article  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  trans- 
portation costs  of  such  return. 
"AKTICLE  VI — Voluntary  Return  Procedure 
"That   any    delinquent   Juvenile   who   has 
absconded  while  on  prol>atlon  or  parole,  or 
escaped  from  an  Institution  or  agency  vested 
with  his  legal  custody  or  supervision  In  any 
state  party  to  this  compact,  and  any  Juve- 
nile who  has  run  away  from  any  state  party 
to  thU  compact,  who' is  taken  into  custody 
without  a  requisition  in  another  state  party 
to    this    compact    under    the    provisions    of 
Article  IV (a)    or  of  Article  V(a),  may  con- 
sent  to   his   Immediate   return   to  the   state 
from   which   he   absconded,   escaped    or   ran 
away.   Such   consent   shall   be   given   by   the 
Juvenile  or  delinquent  Juvenile  and  his  coun- 
sel or  guardian  ad  litem  if  any.  by  execut- 
ing or  subscribing  a  wTltlng.  in  the  presence 
of  a  Judge  of  the  appropriate  court,  which 
states  that  the  Juvenile  or  delinquent  juve- 
nile and  his  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem,  if 
any,  consent  to  his  return  to  the  demand- 
ing state.  Before  such  consent  shall  be  exe- 
cuted or  subscribed,  however,  the  Judge,  in 
the  presence  of  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem. 
If  any.  shall  Inform  the  Juvenile  or  delinquent 
Juvenile   of   his  rights   under  this  compact. 
When  the  consent  has  been  duly  executed. 
It  shall   be  forwarded  to  and  filed  with  the 
compact  administrator  of  the  state  In  which 
the  court  Is  located  and  the  Judge  shall  di- 
rect  the   officer   having   the   Juvenile   or  de- 
linquent Juvenile  in  custody  to  deliver  him 
to  the  duly,  accredited  officer  or  officers  of 
the  state  demanding  his  returning,  and  shall 
cause  to  be  delivered  to  such  officer  or  offi- 
cers a  copy  of  the  consent.  The  court  may. 
however,   upon   the   request  of   the  state   to 
which    the   juvenile   or   delinquent    Juvenile 
is  being  returned,  order  him  to  return  un- 
accompanied   lo  such   state   and   shall   pro- 
vide him  with  a  copy  of  such  court  order: 
in  such  event  a  copy  of  the  consent  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  compact  administrator  of 
the  state  to  which  said  Juvenile  or  delinquent 
juvenile  Is  ordered  to  return. 
"ARTICLE   VII — Cooperative   Supervision   of 
Probationers  and  Parolees 
"(a)    That   the   duly   constituted   judicial 
and    administrative    authorities    of    a    st.ite 
partv  to  this  compact   (herein  called  'send- 
ing state")   may  permit  any  delinquent  juve- 
nile within  such  state,  placed  on  probation 
or  parole,  to  reside  In  any  other  state  party 
to    this    compact    (herein    called    "receiving 
state")  while  on  probation  or  parole,  and  the 
receiving  sUte  shall  accept  such  delinquent 
Juvenile,  if  the  parent,  guardian  or  person 
entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  such  delin- 
quent juvenile  is  residing  or  undertakes  to 
reside    within    the    receiving    state.    Before 
granting  such  peiTnlsslon.  opportunity  shall 
be  given  to  the  receiving  state  to  make  sucU 
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Investigations  aa  It  deenu  necessary.  The 
avithorlUee  of  the  sending  state  shall  send 
to  the  authorities  of  the  receiving  state  cop- 
ies of  pertinent  court  orders,  social  case 
studies  and  all  other  available  Information 
which  may  be  of  value  to  and  assist  ttos 
receiving  state  In  supervising  a  probation- 
er or  parolee  under  this  compact  A  receiv- 
ing state,  In  Its  discretion,  may  agree  to  ac- 
cept supervision  of  a  probationer  or  parolee 
in  cases  where  the  parent,  guardian  or  per- 
son entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  the  delin- 
quent Juvenile  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  re- 
ceiving state,  and  If  so  accepting  the  send- 
ing state  may  transfer  sufiervlslon  accord- 
ingly. 

"(b)  That  each  receiving  state  will  assume 
the  duties  of  visitation  and  of  supervision 
over  any  such  delinquent  Juvenile  and  In  the 
exercise  of  those  duties  will  be  governed  by 
the  same  standards  of  visitation  and  super- 
vision that  prevail  for  Its  own  delinquent 
Juveniles  released  on  probation  or  parole. 

"(c)   That,  after  consultation  between  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  sending  state 
and  of  the  receiving  state  as  to  the  desir- 
ability and  necessity  of  returning  such  a  de- 
linquent Juvenile,   the  duly  accredited  ofB- 
cers  of  a  sending  state  may  enter  a  receiving 
state  ana  there  apprehend  and  retake  any 
swch    delinquent    juvenile    on    probation    or 
parole.  For  that  purpose,  no  formalities  will 
b«  required,  other  than  establishing  the  au- 
thority of  the  officer  and  the  Identity  of  the 
delinquent  Juvenile  to  be  retaken  and  re- 
turned. The  decision  of  the  sending  state  to 
retake   a   delinquent   Juvenile   on   probation 
or  parole  shall  be  conclusive  upon  and  not 
reviewable  within  the  receiving  state,  but  If, 
at  the  time  the  sending  state  seeks  to  retake 
a  delinquent  Juvenile  on  probation  or  parole, 
there  Is  pending  against  him  within  the  re- 
ceiving state  any  criminal  charge  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  have  him  adjudicated  a  delinquent 
Juvenile  for  any  act  committed  In  such  state 
or  If  he  is  suspected  of  having  committed 
within  such  state  a  criminal  offense  or  an 
act  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  he  shall  not  be 
returned  without  the  consent  of  the  receiv- 
ing state  until  discharged  from  prosecution 
or  other  form  of  proceeding.  Imprisonment, 
detention  or  8Uf>ervlslon  for  such  offense  or 
Juvenile   delinquency.    The   duly   accredited 
officers   of   the   sending   state   shall   be   per- 
mitted to  transport  delinquent  Juveniles  be- 
ing so  returned  through  any  and  all  states 
party  to  this  compact,  without  interference, 
"(d)    That   the  sending  state  shall  be  re- 
sponsible under  this  Article  for  paying  the 
costs  of  transporting  any  delinquent  Juve- 
nile to  the   receiving  state   or  of  returning 
any  delinquent  Juvenile  to  the  sending  state. 
"ARTICLE  VUl— Responsibility  for  Costs 
"(a)  That  the  provisions  of  Articles  rV(b) , 
V(b)    and  Vll(d)    of  this  compact  shall  not 
be  construed  to  alter  or  affect  any  internal 
relationship  among  the  departments,  agen- 
cies and  officers  of  and  in  the  government  of 
a  party  state,  or  between  a  party  state  and 
its  subdivisions,  as  to  the  payment  of  costs, 
or  responsibilities  therefor. 

"(b)  That  nothing  In  this  compact  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  party  state  or 
subdivision  thereof  from  asserting  any  right 
ag.ilnst  any  person,  agency  or  other  entity  In 
regard  to  costs  for  which  such  party  state 
or  subdivision  thereof  may  be  responsible 
pursuant  to  Articles  IV(b).  V(b)  or  Vll(d) 
of  this  compact. 

•ARTICLE  IK— Detention  Practices 
"That,  to  every  extent  possible,  It  shall  be 
the  policy  of  states  party  to  this  compact 
that  no  Juvenile  or  delinquent  Juvemle  shall 
be  placed  or  detained  in  any  prison.  Jail  or 
lockup  nor  be  detained  or  transported  In 
association  with  criminal,  vicious  or  disso- 
lute persons. 

'•ARTICLE  X — Supplementary  Agreements 
"That  the  duly  constituted  administrative 
authorities  of  a  state  party  to  this  compact 


may   enter   Into   supplementary   agreements 
with  other  state  or  states  party  hereto  for  the 
cooperative  care,  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  delinquent  Juveniles  whenever  they 
shall    find    that   such    agreements    will    Im- 
prove the  facilities  or  programs  available  for 
such    care,    treatment,    and    rehabilitation. 
Such  care,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  may 
be  provided  In  an  institution  located  within 
any  state  entering  Into  such  supplementary 
agreement.  Such  supplementary  agreements 
shall    ( 1 )    provide  the  rates  to  be  paid  for 
the  care,  treatment  and  custody  of  such  de- 
linquent   Juveniles,    taking    Into    considera- 
tion the  character  of  facilities,  services  and 
subsistence  furnished   (2)   provide  that  the 
delinquent  Juvenile  shall  be  given  a  court 
hearing  prior  to  his  being  sent  to  another 
state   for  care,  treatment  and  custody:    (3) 
provide    that    the    state    receiving    such    a 
delinquent  Juvenile  In  one  of  its  Institutions 
shall  act  solely  as  agent  for  the  state  send- 
ing  such   delinquent   Juvenile;    (4)    provide 
Jurisdiction   over   delinquent   Juveniles   sent 
to  an  institution  In  another  state;  (5)  provide 
that  the  sending  state  shall  at  all  times  retain 
for  reasonable  Inspection  of  such  institutions 
by  the  sending  state;    (6)    provide  that  the 
consent  of  the  parent,  gUardlan.  person  or 
agency  entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  said 
delinquent  Juvenile  shall  be  secured  prior 
to  his  being  sent  to  another  state  and   (7) 
make  provision  for  such  other  matters  and 
details  as  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  and  equities  of  such  delinquent  Juve- 
niles and  of  the  cooperating  states. 

"ARTICLE  XI— Acceptance  of  Federal  and 
Other  Aid 
"That  any  state  party  to  this  compact 
may  accept  any  and  all  donations,  gifts  and 
grants  of  money,  equipment  and  services 
from  the  federal  or  any  local  government,  or 
any  agency  thereof  and  from  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  for  any  of  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  this  compact,  and  may  re- 
ceive and  utilize,  the  same  subject  to  the  ' 
terms,  conditions  and  regulations  governing 
such  donations,  c'fts  and  grants. 

"ARTICLE  XII — Compact  Administrators 
"That  the  governor  of  each  state  party  to 
this  compact  shall  designate  an  officer  who, 
acting  Jointly  with  like  officers  of  other  party 
states,  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  compact. 

■ARTICLE  xni — Execution  of  Compact 
"That  this  compact  shall  become  operative 
immediately  upon  its  execution  by  any  state 
as  between  it  and  any  other  state  or  states 
so  executing.  When  executed  it  shall  have  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  law  within  such 
state,  the  form  or  execution  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  executing  state. 

"ARTICLE  XIV — Renunciation 
"That  this  compact  shall  continue  in  force 
and  remain  binding  upon  each  executing 
state  until  renounced  by  It.  Renunciation  of 
this  compact  shall  be  by  the  same  authority 
which  executed  it.  by  sending  six  months' 
notice  in  writing  of  its  intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  compact  to  the  other  states 
party  hereto.  The  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
renouncing  state  under  Article  VII  hereof 
shall  continue  as  to  parolees  and  probation- 
ers residing  therein  at  the  time  of  withdrawal 
until  retaken  or  finally  discharged.  Supple- 
mentary agreements  entered  Into  under  Arti- 
cle X  hereof  shall  be  subject  to  renunciation 
as  provided  by  such  supplementary  agree- 
ments, and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  six 
months"  renunciation  notice  of  the  present 
Article. 

"ARTICLE  XV— Severability 
"That  the  provisions  of  this  compact  shall 
be  severable  and  if  any  phase,  clause,  sen- 
tence or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  par- 
ticipating state  or  of  the  United  States  or 


the  applicability  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
government,  agency,  person  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this  compact 
shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
any  state  participating  therein,  the  compact 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the 
remaining  states  and  in  full  force  and  effect 
as  to  the  state  affected  as  to  all  severable 
matters." 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  into  and 
execute  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  following  additional  articles  to  the  In- 
terstate Compact  on  Juveniles : 

"ARTICLE    XVI— Additional    Provision    Re- 
lating to  Return  of  Minor  Children 

"This  article  shall  provide  additional  reme- 
dies, and  shall  be  binding  only  as  among 
and  between  those  party  states  which  spe- 
cifically execute  the  same. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  article,   'child', 
as  used  herein,  means  any  minor  within  the     - 
Jurisdictional  age  limits  of  any  court  in  the 
home  state. 

"When  any  child  is  brought  before  a  court 
of  a  state  of  which  such  child  is  not  a  resi- 
dent, and  such  state  is  willing  to  permit  such 
child's  return  to  the  home  state  of  such  child, 
such  home  state,  upon  being  so  advised  by 
the  state  in  which  such  proceeding  is  pend- 
ing, shall  immediately  institute  proceedings 
to  determine  the  residence  and  Jurisdictional 
facts  as  to  such  child  In  such  home  state,  and 
upon  finding  that  such  child  is  In  fact  a  resi- 
dent of  said  state  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  thereof,  shall  within  five 
days  authorize  the  return  of  such  child  to 
the  home  state,  and  to  the  parent  or  custodial 
agency  legally  authorized  to  accept  such  cus- 
tody In  such  home  state,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  home  state,  to  be  paid  from 
such  funds  as  such  home  state  may  procure, 
designate,  or  provide,  prompt  action  being 
of  the  essence. 

"ARTICLE  XVn— Additional  Provision  Con- 
cerning Interstate  Rendition  of  Juveniles 
Alleged  To  Be  Delinquent 
"This  article  shall  provide  additional  reme- 
dies, and  shall  be  binding  only  as  among  and 
between  those  party  states  wlilch  specifically 
execute  the  same. 

"All  provisions  and  procedures  of  articles  V 
and  VI  of  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Juve- 
niles shall  be  constriied  to  apply  to  any 
juvenile  charged  with  being  a  delinquent  by 
reason  of  a  violation  of  any  criminal  law. 
Any  juvenile,  charged  with  being  a  delin- 
quent by  reason  of  violating  any  criminal 
law  shall  be  returned  to  the  requesting  State 
upon  a  requisition  to  the  State  where  the 
juvenile  may  be  found.  A  petition  in  such 
case  shall  be  filed  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  In  the  requesting  State  where 
the  violation  of  criminal  law  Is  alleged  to 
have  been  conunltted.  The  petition  may  be 
filed  regardless  of  whethw  the  juvenile  has 
left  the  State  before  or  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition.  The  requisition  described  in  article 
V  of  the  compact  shall  be  forwarded  by  the 
Judge  of  the  court  In  which  the  petition 
has  been  filed." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint 
or  designate  an  officer  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "compact  administra- 
tor") to  administer  the  compact.  The  com- 
pact administrator  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  The  compact  administrator,  acting 
Jointly  with  like  officers  of  party  States,  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact. The  comf>act  administrator  shall  co- 
operate with  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
officers  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  facilitating  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  compact  or  of  any  supplemen- 
tary agreement  entered  Into  by  the  compact 
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administrator  under  subeeotlon   (c)   of  this 
section. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner, the  compact  administrator  may 
enter  into  supplementary  agreement*  with 
appropriate  State  officials  for  the  purposes  of 
administering  the  compact. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner, the  compact  administrator  may 
make  or  arrange  for  any  payments  neceeeary 
to  discharge  any  financial  obligations  im- 
posed upon  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
compact  or  by  any  supplementary  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  4  The  courts,  departments,  agencies, 
and  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
enforce  the  compact  and  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  Intent  of  the  compact  which 
mav  be  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Sec.  5.  The  compact  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  adoption  of  any  other  plan 
or  procedure  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  return  of  any  runaway  Juvenile. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  8868  is  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  various  States 
In  two  ways;  namely,  first,  in  returning 
juveniles  from  the  District  to  those 
States  requesting  their  return;  and  sec- 
ond, in  accepting  and  providing  for  the 
return  of  juveniles  who  are  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  who  are 
found  or  apprehended  in  other  States. 

The  bill  provides  further  that  the  com- 
pact will  be  administered  In  the  District 
by  an  official  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioner. This  will  assure  the  advan- 
tages of  localizing  responsibility  and  cen- 
ti-allzing  Information. 

HISTORY    OF   THE    INTERSTATE    COMPACT    ON 
JUVENILES 

In  the  early  1950's,  financial  and  legal 
problems  involving  the  transportation, 
supervision,  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents between  State  jurisdictions 
reached  the  stage  where  a  need  for  some 
form  of  interstate  agreement  on  the 
handling  of  juveniles  was  apparent. 

■Virtually  all  leading  spokesmen  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency  concurred 
In  the  belief  that  the  States  should  adopt 
legislation  similar  to  that  which  already 
had  proved  successful  for  the  supervision 
of  adult  parolees  and  probationers; 
namely,  uniform  procedures  to  expedite 
the  return  of  delinquent  and  runaway 
juveniles  from  other  States  and  to  assure 
proper  supervision  of  a  juvenile  whose 
offense  was  committed  and  adjudicated 
in  one  State  but  who  subsequently  was 
authorized  to  reside  in  another  State. 

In  1954,  the  National  Covmcil  of  Ju- 
venile Court  Judges  drafted  a  prelim- 
inary interstate  compact  on  juveniles. 
Later  that  same  year,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  assisted  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Probation 
and  Parole  Association,  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  and  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  drafted  the  present 
interstate  compact  on  juveniles. 

Final  action  on  this  interstate  com- 
pact was  taken  by  these  and  other  groups 
in  January  of  1955.  That  same  year.  10 
State  legislatures  adopted  this  compact, 
and  today  the  compact  is  law  in  all  but 
three  States.  These  are  New  Mexico, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 


HEARINGS 

A  public  hearing  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation was  conducted  on  July  1,  1969, 
by  Subcommittee  No.  2.  At  that  time, 
testimony  in  favor  of  its  enactment  was 
offered  by  spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  Association  of  Juvenile 
Compact  Administrators  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Juvenile  Services, 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  and 
Institutions,  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  opposition  to 
the  bill  was  expressed. 

NEED   FOR    LEGISLATION 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  the 
FBI  uniform  crime  reports  continue  to 
indicate  an  increase  in  crime  through- 
out the  countrj-  especially  among  juve- 
niles. Serious  crime  increcised  by  10  per- 
cent nationally  during  the  first  3  months 
of  1969,  as  compared  to  the  same  p>eriod 
in  1968.  Any  effort  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  must  include  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  programs  to  pro- 
\1de  effective  control  and  correction  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

This  view  is  adequately  supported  by 
the  ugly  facts  concerning  juvenile  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Statistics  re- 
leased last  April  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia juvenile  court  reveal  an  Increase 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  in 
juveniles  charged  with  serious  crimes. 
These  included  12  juveniles,  three  of 
whom  were  less  than  16  years  of  age,  who 
were  charged  with  homicide.  Seventy- 
nine  were  charged  with  armed  robbery 
during  this  period.  Further,  a  national 
report  indicates  that  youths  today  are 
committing  about  one-half  of  all  the 
serious  crimes  in  the  United  States. 

Tills  situation  emphasizes  the  need  for 
speedj'  apprehension  and  swift  justice  in 
dealing  with  these  youthful  offenders, 
since  the  certainty  of  apprehension  is 
probably  the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
crime.  During  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  for  example,  a  total  of  305  reE>eater 
juveniles  were  arrested  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  while  awaiting  final  disposition 
of  their  previous  offenses. 

Certainly  one  important  step  in 
achieving  more  effective  treatment  of  ju- 
venile delinquents  in  the  District  would 
be  to  equip  the  city's  law  enforcement 
officials  with  the  tools  to  pursue  and  ar- 
rest juveniles  who  seek  refuge  behind 
jurisdictional  boundaries  to  escape  ap- 
prehension. This  vitally  important  au- 
thority will  be  provided  by  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8868.  which  will  result  in 
the  District's  entering  into  the  inter- 
state compact  on  juveniles. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  at 
the  present  time,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia juvenile  authorities  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  having  delinquents  and  run- 
away juveniles  returned  from  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Virginia  and  MaiTland, 
because  of  an  informal  pact  existing 
among  these  jurisdictions.  However,  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  have  a  serious 
problem  in  regard  to  runaway  juveniles. 
Your  committee  is  adnsed  that  this  city 
is  presently  a  haven  for  such  itmaways, 
and  there  is  great  need  for  authority  to 
return  these  juveniles  to  their  homes  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 


and  many  other  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  use  of  the  compact  would  in- 
volve approximately  50  to  100  juveniles 
per  year  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  committee  was  advised  also  that 
the  compact  administrators  in  other 
States  are  highly  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8868,  as  it  will  enable  them 
for  the  first  time  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to 
juvenile  refugees,  as  they  can  presently 
do  with  the  other  46  member  States, 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sponsor  of 
H.R.  8868.  I  rise  to  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the 
interstate  compact  on  Juveniles. 

As  we  continue  our  struggle  against 
crime  at  all  levels  of  government,  it  is 
imperative  we  give  particular  attention 
to  the  role  of  juveniles.  This  is  dramati- 
cally revealed  in  the  statistics  that  out 
of  every  10  adult  crime  offenders  7 
have  had  some  type  of  juvenile  record. 
We  must  upgrade  all  elements  of  our 
legal  machlnerv'  in  dealing  with  juveniles 
from  the  time  of  arrest  to  probation,  pa- 
role, and  final  release. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  an 
Important  step  in  assisting  the  District 
of  Columbia  officials  and  officials  of 
many  other  States  of  the  Union  who 
must  work  with  juvenile  offenders  or 
runaways  who  cross  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  It  will  assist  in  guaranteeing 
that  juveniles  receive  justice  with  delib- 
erate speed  which  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  any  effective  crime-fighting 
effort. 

The  legislation  would  assist  In  return- 
ing juvenile  offenders  or  runaways  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  States  re- 
questing their  return  and  also  make  it 
possible  to  accept  and  provide  for  the  re- 
turn fiom  other  jurisdictions  of  juvenile 
offenders  or  runaways  who  are  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  not. 
however,  in  any  way  relieve  parents  of 
their  responsibilities. 

Because  of  the  growing  amount  of 
travel  throughout  the  country  juvenile 
authorities  in  the  early  1950  s  developed 
the  idea  of  an  Interstate  Compact  Au- 
thority to  better  deal  with  the  movement 
of  juvenile  offenders  and  runaways  across 
jurisdictional  boundaries.  Today  all  but 
three  States:  New  Mexico.  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  are  .signators  to  the  in- 
terstate compact. 

Mar>-land.  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Virginia  juvenile  authorities  testi- 
fied in  support  of  this  bill  as  did  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  A  statement  of  sup- 
port was  also  submitted  in  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Juvenile  Compact  Admin- 
istrators of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  give  its  full 
support  to  this — an  Important  measure 
in  dealing  with  juvenile  crime  specifi- 
cally and  the  care  of  juveniles  in  general. 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8868,  which  authorizes 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
the  interstate  compact  on  juveniles. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  some  fea- 
tures of  this  measure  for  their  considera- 
tion. 

All  are  agreed  that  a  problem  exists 
with  runaway  juveniles,  both  delinquent 
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and  nondelinquent.  Thousands  of  young- 
sters every  day  leave  parental  control. 
Some  of  these  juveniles,  lured  to  the 
large  cities,  cross  State  lines,  and  travel 
great  distances.  Today's  transportation 
fystems  offer  a  mobility  which  corn- 
rounds  the  problem.  Years  ago,  a  juve- 
nile was  not  likely  to  get  too  far  from 
home.  But  today  this  is  not  so.  This 
means  that  whoever  has  control,  par- 
ental or  otherwi.se,  spends  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  trying  to  find  these  run- 
aways, and,  then  even  after  they  are  dis- 
covered, spends  a  great  deal  more  time  to 
effect  their  retuin. 

This  bill  would  assist  in  securing  a 
speedy  return  of  these  runaways  who 
cross  State  boundaries  by  providing  for 
simplified  legal  procedures  to  expedite 
the  return  of  delinquents  and  nondeli- 
qucnts.  Further,  it  permits  an  intelligent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  control  over 
juvenile  probationers  or  parolees  when 
they  reside  with  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
they  Vfife  sentenced. 

I  think  that,  with  the  greater  mobility 
of  oui"  present  day  society,  this  bill  is  very 
necessary,  and  reasonable.  The  juvenile 
remains  under  the  control  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  and  is  not  separated.  In 
these  cases,  the  receiving  State  exercises 
the  duties  of  supervision. 

For  the  juvenile  runaway,  there  are 
safeguards  in  this  bill  as  to  the  manner 
of  detention.  Any  State  party  to  this 
compact  must  see  to  it  that  these  minors 
are  not  detained  in  any  prison  or  jail, 
and  are  not  transported  in  association 
with  hardened  criminals. 

I  iaelieve  that  the  District  of  Columbia. 
by  becoming  a  party  to  this  compact,  will 
make  a  progressive  step  forward  to  an 
enlightened  solution  of  this  ever-increas- 
ing problem.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues for  favorable  action  the  bill 
H.R.  8868,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  the  interstate 
compact  on  juveniles. 

This  compact  was  ratified  by  the  first 
State  in  December  of  1955,  and  today  it 
has  been  adopted  by  evei-y  State  In  the 
Union  with  the  exception  of  New  Mexico, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  interstate  compact  on  juveniles 
has  provided  a  uniform  agreement  vir- 
tually national  in  scope,  providing  a  legal 
procedure  and  means  for  the  proper 
handling  of  delinquent  juveniles  who 
seek  to  avoid  apprehension  by  fleeing  to 
another  State,  and  also  runaway  juve- 
niles who  have  not  been  adjudged  as  de- 
linquent. The  compact  actually  has  a 
twofold  purpose.  It  protects  the  rights 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  juveniles 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
vides the  courts  a  legal  structure  and 
procedure  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
member  States  and  of  the  general  public 
also  are  served.  Also,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  this  compact  does  not  limit 
other  existing  legislation  relating  to  ju- 
veniles, nor  does  it  abrogate  parental 
authority. 


In  essence,  the  compact  provides  for 
the  following: 

First,  the  return  to  their  home  State 
of  runaways  who  have  not  as  yet  been 
adjudged  delinquent: 

Second,  the  return  of  absconders  and 
escapees  to  the  State  from  which  they 
absconded  or  escaped : 

Third,  investigation,  placement,  and 
supervision  of  a  delinquent  juvenile  who 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  State  other  than  the 
one  in  which  he  committed  an  offense; 
and 

Fourth,  additional  measures  for  the 
protection  of  juveniles  and  the  public 
that  any  two  or  more  of  the  member 
States  may  find  advisable  to  undertake 
cooperatively. 

These  provisions  in  the  compact  thus 
provide  the  member  States  a  maximum 
of  opportunity  for  the  proper  handling 
of  refugee  juveniles,  both  as  to  their  re- 
turn to  their  home  States  when  this  is 
deemed  advisable,  and  also  in  the  mat- 
ter of  helping  the  delinquent  youngsters 
in  many  instances  by  providing  them  the 
most  effective  programs  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

All  these  benefits,  however,  are  pres- 
ently denied  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  thus  exists  as  an  island  of  isola- 
tion in  which  this  highly  effective  pro- 
gram cannot  operate.  The  neighboring 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, enjoy  this  legal  sti-ucture  by 
which  they  can  have  children  returned 
to  them  who  have  run  away  to  other 
States,  and  also  can  return  to  other 
States  children  who  have  run  away  and 
come  within  their  borders.  However,  the 
juvenile  authorities  in  both  these  States 
complain  that  they  cannot  exercise 
either  of  these  legal  prerogatives  in  the 
case  of  juveniles  who  abscond  from 
Maryland  or  Virginia  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  vice  versa.  And  worst  of 
all,  of  course,  is  the  plight  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  itself,  which  lacks  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  compact  in  its  relation- 
ship to  all  the  States. 

As  a  consequence,  since  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  runaways  are  not  subject  to 
the  extradition  process  which  may  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  an  adult  criminal, 
the  transfer  of  juvenile  refugees  to  or 
from  the  District  at  present  can  legally 
be  accomplished  only  through  arrange- 
ments between  the  welfare  departments 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
other  State  involved.  This  is  highly  un- 
satisfactory for  many  reasons.  First, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  the  status  of  the 
youth  in  question.  Also,  the  cooperative 
process  between  welfare  departments  is 
lengthy  and  time  consuming.  And  fur- 
ther, the  simple  fact  is  that  most  welfare 
departments  are  not  equipped  to  super- 
vise delinquent  boys  16  to  18  years  of 
age. 

This  isolated  position  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  reason  of  which  it  is 
most  difficult  for  the  District  either  to 
secure  the  return  of  its  juvenile  offenders 
who  flee  to  other  juiisdictions  or  to  rid 
the  city  of  the  undesirable  juveniles  from 
other  States  who  seek  refuge  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  has  made  this  city  a 
veritable  haven  for  juvenile  runaways 
and  a  leader  among  cities  in  the  inci- 


dence of  juvenile  crime.  During  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year,  for  example,  no 
less  than  12  juveniles  in  the  District 
were  charged  with  homicide — and  three 
of  these  offenders  were  less  than  16  years 
of  age.  During  the  same  brief  period,  79 
juveniles  were  charged  with  armed  rob- 
bery. And  we  will  never  know,  of  course, 
how  many  such  crimes  were  committed 
by  the  District's  youth  who  have  never 
been  apprehended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  tliere  is 
a  city  in  the  United  States  where  crime 
is  more  rampant  than  right  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  much  of  it  by 
youngsters  less  than  18  years  of  age.  I 
contend,  therefore,  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  take  every  possible  means  to 
curb  this  pestilence  that  pervades  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  bill  H.R.  8868.  which  will  author- 
ize the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  first 
time  to  adopt  the  interstate  compact  on 
juveniles  and  thus  assure  a  far  better  and 
more  effective  handling  of  juveniles 
fleeing  into  or  out  of  the  city,  will  afford 
the  District  far  greater  flexibility  In  the 
vital  area  of  control  of  juveniles.  Further, 
this  propxDsed  legislation  will  obviously 
benefit  the  entire  metropolitan  area  as  a 
result.  There  is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  the  District's  entrance  into  this 
compact  is  long  overdue. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  this  vitally  important  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VACATION  WORK  PERMITS  FOR 
MINORS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  12671)  to 
amend  the  act  of  May  29,  1928,  to  facili- 
tate and  encourage  the  employment  of 
minors  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  during  the 
summer  and  other  school  vacation  pe- 
riods, and  for  other  pm-poses,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   12671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
employment  of  minors  within  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  May  29.  1926  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  36-202),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven  o'clock  in  the  evening"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  12 
of  such  Act  of  May  29,  1928  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
36-212),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "if  the 
age"  and  all  that  follows  down  through  and 
including  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "if  the  application  of  such  minor 
for  such   permit   is   accompanied   by    (1)    a 
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written  certification  of  the  parent,  guardian, 
or  custodian  of  the  minor  that  the  minor 
Is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  and  is  physi- 
cally fit,  and  (2)  the  statement  relating  to 
his  employment  required  by  paragraph  (a) 
of  section  10  of  this  Act.  Such  minor  may  be 
required  to  file  the  certificate  of  physical 
fitness  required  by  paragraph  (c)  of  section 
10  of  this  Act.  A  permit  Issued  under  this 
section  to  any  minor  who  is  found  to  be 
physically  unqualified  for  the  employment  in 
which  he  Is  engaged  may  be  canceled. " 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-210)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec. 
10.  The  ofUcer"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  10.  Except  as  provided  in  section  12  of 
this  Act,  the  officer". 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  12671,  which  was  requested  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  to  amend  the  present  District 
of  Columbia  law  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  vacation  work  permits  to 
minors  between  the  ages  of  14  Eind  16 
years,  in  order  to  expedite  and  encourage 
the  issuance  of  such  permits. 

PRESENT  LAW 

Under  existing  District  of  Columbia 
law— D.C.  Code,  sec.  36-212— a  minor  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  who 
•wishes  to  work  during  the  regular  sum- 
mer vacation  period  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  public  schools,  or  at  any  other 
times  when  the  schools  are  not  in  ses- 
sion, must  obtain  a  vacation  work  permit 
from  the  Department  of  School  Attend- 
ance and  Work  Permits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  administra- 
tion. This  permit  is  actually  not  issued 
to  the  minor  himself,  but  is  furnished 
to  his  prospective  employer,  who  is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  department  in  writ- 
ing of  its  receipt  an  dreturn  the  per- 
mit to  the  department  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  minor's  employment.  Hence, 
this  vacation  work  permit  is  issued  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  the  minor 
in  one  specific  job.  This  permit  system 
is  essential  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  the  minors  themselves  against  ex- 
ploitation and  unsuitable  employment, 
but  also  as  a  protection  for  the  employers 
in  connection  with  the  child  labor  laws 
and  also  in  obtaining  adequate  employee 
insurance. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

H.R.  12671  will  amend  the  present  law 
with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  vacation 
work  permits  as  follows : 

First.  The  minor  will  not  be  required 
to  be  accompanied  by  his  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  custodian  when  applying  for 
the  permit. 

Second.  The  application  for  a  peiinit 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  cer- 
tification of  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian  of  the  minor  that  the  child 
is  at  least  14  years  of  age  and  is  physi- 
cally fit.  This  written  statement  will  re- 
place the  former  requirement  of  a  birth 
certificate  or  other  evidence  of  the 
minor's  age,  and  also  the  requirement 
of  a  physical  examination  and  certificate 
of  physical  fitness  signed  by  the  school 
medical  officer.  However,  the  bill  provides 
that  such  physical  examination  may  be 
required,  thus  leaving  this  matter  to 
the  discretion  of  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  School  Attendance  and 
Work  Permits.  And  further,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  that  a  minor  is 
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found  to  be  physically  unqualified  for  the 
work  in  which  he  Is  employed,  the  permit 
may  be  canceled. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  existing  law 
by  providing  that  such  minors  may  be 
employed  as  late  as  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  rather  than  the  present  7  o'clock 
limitation. 

In  the  matter  of  extending  the  hour  to 
which  minors  14  and  15  years  of  age  may 
work,  from  7  o'clock  In  the  evening  to 
10  p.m.,  vour  committee  believes  this  to 
be  realistic  In  view  of  the  fact  that  rnany 
commercial  establishments  in  the"  city 
remain  open  at  least  until  this  later 
hour,  together  with  the  consideration 
that  in  too  many  Instances,  these  young- 
sters would  spend  these  3  extra  hours 
roaming  the  streets  rather  than  return- 
ing earlier  to  their  homes.  Hence,  the  bill 
pro\ides  for  the  same  later  hour  which 
is  presently  permitted  for  minors  16  and 
17  years  of  age. 

CONCLUSIONS 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  your 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  which  will  amend  the 
present  procedure  required  in  connection 
with  issuing  vacation  work  permits  to 
minors  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  so  that 
the  youngster  will  only  have  to  go  to  the 
Permit  Section  Office  and  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  from  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian certifying  his  age  and  physical  fit- 
ness, together  with  the  proper  written 
statement  signed  by  his  prospective  em- 
ployer, will  provide  a  great  improvement 
in  this  process  over  the  present  cumber- 
some, time-consuming  procedure  with  its 
frustrating  array  of  redtape. 

We  feel  that  this  legislation  will  thus 
serve  a  very  important  purpose,  by  sim- 
plifying and  expediting  the  isstiance  of 
these  permits,  thus  encouraging  the 
youngsters  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  their  efforts  to  spend  their  summer 
vacation  periods  in  gainful  employment. 

COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

A  public  hearing  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation was  conducted  on  Jime  10,  1969, 
by  Subcommittee  No.  2.  At  this  time, 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented by  spokesmen  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Health  and  Welfare  Council, 
the  Economic  Development  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government, 
Pride,  Inc.,  the  Shaw  Neighborhood 
Council  for  Children  and  Youth,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion, the  Neighborhood  Coimcil  No. 
14,  and  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   BROYHILL  OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia:  Strike  out  section  2(a)  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
12  of  such  Act  of  May  29,  1928  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-212),  is  amended  by  striking  out  'if 
the  age'  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  if  the  application  of  such  minor 
for  such  permit  is  accompanied  by  (1)  evi- 
dence of  the  minor's  age  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act,  (2)  a  written  certification 


of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the 
minor  that  the  minor  Is  physically  fit,  and 
(3)  the  statement  relating  to  his  employ- 
ment required  by  paragraph  (a)  of  section 
10  of  this  Act.  Such  minor  may  be  required  to 
file  the  certificate  of  physical  fitness  required 
by  paragraph  (c)  of  section  10  of  this  Act.  A 
permit  Issued  under  this  section  to  any  minor 
who  is  found  to  be  physically  unquaUfied  for 
the  employment  in  which  he  is  engaged  may 
be  cancelled."  " 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  objectionable  feature  of  this 
bill,  as  reported.  Is  the  provision  that  evi- 
dence of  a  minor's  age  will  no  longer  be 
required  In  connection  with  an  applica- 
tion for  a  vacation  work  permit— issued 
to  minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  for  work  during  school  vacation 
periods. 

At  present  all  minors  between  the 
ages  14  and  18  who  wish  to  work  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  obtain  a  work 
permit.  One  requirement  for  such  a  per- 
mit is  the  submission  of  a  birth  certificate 
or  other  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  minor 
as  provided  by  present  law— DC.  Code, 
sec.  36-211.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  pre- 
vent the  emplo>-ment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age,  which  is  deemed  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  himself. 

In  lieu  of  this  requirement,  the  bill 
H  R.  12671  provides  that  the  minor  must 
present  a  written  certification  of  his  ape, 
signed  by  his  parent  or  guardian.  The 
school  attendance  and  work  permit  off  :e, 
which  Issues  these  vacation  work  permits, 
objects  strongly  to  this  provision,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
written  statement  as  to  the  minor's  age 
will  largely  destroy  the  significance  of 
the  permit,  because  there  will  be  no  as- 
surance whatever  that  the  statement  has 
actually  been  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  nor  that  the  statement  is  true 
in  any  event. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  objection 
is  well  founded,  and  that  if  this  bill  Is 
enacted  In  Its  present  form,  this  matter 
of  minimimi  age  will  be  violated  in  a 
great  many  instances.  In  some  Instances, 
these  vacation  work  permits  will  un- 
doubtedly be  issued  and  the  child  em- 
ployed without  his  parents'  knowledge, 
which  is  an  abrogation  of  parental  au- 
thority and  responsibility.  Marion  Barry, 
head  of  Pride,  Inc.,  when  testifying  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  blandly  admitted  that 
he  knew  many  minors  put  to  work 
through  his  organization  were  younger 
than  the  legal  minimum  of  14  years; 
but  Pride,  Inc.,  accepts  the  parents'  word 
on  this  matter,  so  no  objections  are 
raised.  This  same  system  will  undoubt- 
edly prevail  under  the  terms  of  H.R. 
12671,  and  there  will  be  wholesale  em- 
ploynient  of  children  under  the  age  of  14 
vears  in  this  city. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  defend  this 
provision  on  the  grounds  that  a  great 
many  children  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  bom  eleswhere,  and  that  in 
manv  such  cases  the  obtaining  of  a  birth 
certificate  is  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
This  argument  is  speciotis,  however.  In 
view  of  the  facts.  The  personnel  in  the 
work  permit  office  inform  me  that  no 
child  Is  ever  denied  his  vacation  work 
permit,  nor  is  the  issuance  of  such  a 
permit  seriously  delayed  in  any  case,  by 
reason  of  this  difficulty.  In  order  to  avoid 
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such  delays,  the  office  cooperates  in  every 
way  with  the  applicants,  as  follows: 

First.  In  the  case  of  minors  who  were 
born  outside  the  District  and  who  have 
attended  a  District  of  Columbia  public 
school,  the  permit  ofHce  will  accept  the 
school  record  as  evidence  of  age,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  but  do  require  the  birth 
certificate  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 
Further,  they  furnish  the  child  with  the 
form  for  applying  for  the  birth  certificate 
by  mail,  from  the  State  of  birth.  In  this 
connection,  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
for  many  years  required  the  registration 
of  all  births,  for  which  reason  these  birth 
certificates  are  available  in  nearly  all 
cases.  And  in  the  rare  cases  where  no 
birth  certificate  is  available,  then  the 
present  law  provides  a  number  of  alter- 
native evidences  of  age  which  are  legally 
acceptable. 

Second.  A  minor  who  was  born  in  the 
District  must  obtain  and  present  his 
birth  certificate.  In  the  very  unusual 
case  where  there  exists  no  record  of  the 
birth, ^he  permit  section  first  verifies  this 
fact,  and  then  accepts  one  of  the  other 
evidences  of  age  as  prescribed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code. 

In  view  of  these  procedures,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  child  is  de- 
prived of  the  prompt  issuance  of  a  vaca- 
tion work  permit  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ent requirement  of  evidence  of  his  age. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  the  prospect 
of  widespread  employment  of  minors 
younger  than  14  years  of  age  are  as 
follows : 

First.  The  concept  in  law  that  children 
less  than  14  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
employed  is  nationwide,  and  is  based  on 
the  precept  that  the  protection  of  the 
child  himself  requires  such  a  limitation. 
Second.  These  vacation  work  permits 
for  the  younger  children  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  employers 
themselves,  in  view  of  existing  child 
labor  laws  and  also  in  connection  with 
the  employer's  insurance  coverage  on  his 
employees.  If  these  permits  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  henceforth  not 
going  to  furnish  legal  evidence  to  the 
employer  that  he  is  not  employing  chil- 
dren younger  than  14  years,  then  he  is 
going  to  become  liable  in  these  two  Im- 
portant respects. 

Third.  This  provision  in  H.R.  12671 
also  creates  the  ridiculous  anomaly  of 
the  older  minors,  those  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age,  having  to  present  birth 
certificates  to  obtain  work  permits  for 
any  time — since  the  vacation  work  per- 
mit, subject  of  H.R.  12671,  is  issued  only 
to  minors  between  14  and  16  years — and 
the  youngsters  between  14  and  16  will  no 
longer  have  to  present  such  a  birth 
certificate. 

The  statement  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Corporation  Couiisel  that  if  it 
is  found  that  the  statement  as  to  a 
minor's  age  as  required  by  H.R.  12671 
is  false,  and  the  minor  is  actually  less 
than  14  years  of  age.  authority  exists  in 
present  statutes  to  revoke  the  vacation 
work  permit,  is  no  assurance  at  all  in 
this  situation,  for  quite  obvious  reasons. 
The  proving  that  a  child  who  is  em- 
ployed is  in  fact  less  than  14  years  of 
age,  although  he  certified  to  the  con- 
trary in   obtaining   his   permit,   is   not 


going  to  happen  in  enough  cases  to  be  of 
any  significance  whatever. 

The  attached  amendment  will  serve  to 
correct  this  situation  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  The  whole  puiTX>se  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  proposed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  elimination 
of  the  cumbersome  and  frustrating  array 
of  redtape  that  has  restricted  employ- 
ment of  those  youngsters  who  fall  within 
the  age  category  under  discussion  this 
afternoon.  Surely,  there  may  be  some 
cases  where  there  may  be  some  misin- 
formation about  the  age.  But  I  think 
that  this  will  be  minimal.  Is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  the  employers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  have  to  be  a 
party  to  obtain  this  permit,  would  enter 
into  some  kind  of  conspiracy  with  the 
juveniles  in  an  effort  to  exploit  this  kind 
of  labor  market?  I  do  not  believe  that 

As  one  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  obtaining  birth  certificates 
from  various  States.  I  have  found  the 
process  fraught  with  many  difficul- 
ties, particularly  In  the  Southern 
States  from  which  most  of  these  young- 
sters come.  By  the  time  they  would  go 
through  the  process  of  proving  their  age 
by  presenting  a  birth  certificate,  half  the 
summer  would  be  over. 

I  am  not  one  to  suggest  that  there  may 
not  be  one  or  two  occasions  where  some 
parent  would  lie  about  an  age  that  may 
be  a  borderline  case,  but  I  think  this 
would  be  very  minimal.  No  one  suggested 
in  the  rather  extensive  hearings  we  had 
before  the  subcommittee  that  this  would 
present  any  particular  problem. 

Mr.  BROYHn.T.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
witnesses  from  the  school  attendance 
and  work  permit  office  did  support  this 
particular  language.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  as  outlined  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  agree 
that  we  should  encourage  employment  of 
juveniles,  particularly  during  the  sum- 
mertime. This  is  one  way  of  keeping 
them  off  the  streets.  But  I  submit  that 
my  amendment  will  not  make  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain  these  work  permits. 
There  are  several  legal  alternatives  that 
would  permit  the  granting  of  a  work  per- 
mit if  a  birth  certificate  were  not  avail- 
able. This  is  permissible  under  existing 
law. 

With  this  amendment,  the  bill  would 
still  help  ease  the  situation  regarding 
the  granting  of  the  work  permits,  in  that 
it  would  waive  the  necessity  of  the  phys- 
ical exam  and  of  having  parents  in  at- 
tendance when  the  permit  was  applied 
for.  Also,  the  bill  would  extend  the  hours 
that  a  youngster  may  be  employed  from 
7  p.m.  until  10  p.m.  All  those  provisions 
remain  in  the  bill. 

If  my  amendment  is  not  adopted,  how- 
ever, the  juveniles  from  16  to  18  years 
of  age  will  continue  to  be  required  to 
present  a  birth  certificate  to  obtain  a 
work  permit,  while  the  juveniles  14  to  16 


years  of  age  will  not.  This  obviously  Is 
a  somewhat  ridiculous  situation. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  suggestion  to 
change  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  16- 
to  18-year-olds,  but  I  am  in  support  of 
taking  care  of  the  14-  to  16-year-olds 
now.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  birth 
certificates  perhaps  in  Virginia  might 
not  be  too  much  of  a  burden  but  In  many 
of  the  Southern  States  from  which  these 
children  come  the  difficulty  would  ne- 
gate one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  recognizing  that  the  objections 
of  the  workers  in  the  licensing  permit 
bureau  might  possibly  be  motivated  by  a 
zeal  that  stems  from  a  desire  to  retain 
bureaucratic  control  of  the  situation.  I 
think  the  gentleman  refers  to  that  when 
he  says  we  are  faced  with  the  judgment 
here  as  to  what  great  harm  would  come 
with  a  few  discrepancies  under  the  more 
liberal  language  of  the  bill  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  think  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  worst  that  could  happen 
would  be  somebody  would  be  employed 
who  would  not  be  employed  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  I  cannot  see  that  It  pre- 
vents particularly  the  recurring  of  this 
situation. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
voted  down. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SiSK ) .  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Broyhill). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dices)  there 
were — ayes  22.  noes  34. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  m 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INTEREST  ON  CERTAIN  INSTALL- 
MENT LOANS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
bill  (H.R.  255)  to  authorize  baiiks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  other 
regulated  lenders  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  charge  or  deduct  interest  in 
advance  on  loans  to  be  repaid  In  Install- 
ments, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  255 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asse-ibled,  That  chapter  33 
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of  subtitle  II,  "Other  Commercial  Trans- 
actions", of  title  28,  "Commercial  Instru- 
irents  and  Transactions",  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  section: 

"§  28-3307.  Charging  or  deduction  of  Interest 
In  advance 
"Tlie  charging  or  deduction  of  the  legal 
rate  of  Interest  In  advance,  by  a  bank,  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  other  regulated 
lender,  on  loans  (other  than  loans  directly 
secured  on  real  estate)  to  be  repaid  In  install- 
ments, shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  In  contra- 
vention of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Tills  section  shall  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  'Act  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  finance  charges  for  retail  In- 
stallment sales  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  approved  April  22,  i960' 
(DC  Code,  sees.  40-901  through  4O-910) . 
or  of  the  'Act  to  regulate  the  business  of 
loaning  money  on  security  of  any  kind  by 
persons,  firms,  and  corporations  other  than 
national  banks,  licensed  bankers,  trust  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  real  estate  brokers  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  February  4. 
1913,  as  amended'  (DC.  Code,  sees.  26-601 
through  26-611) ." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all   after   the   enacting  clause   and 

Insert:  „.    _,  ^ 

"SExmoN  1.  Section  28-3301  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  changing 
The'  to  read  Except  as  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law,  the'. 

"Sec.  2  Section  28-3303  of  the  DlsUlct  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(2)  in  writing  to  pay  a  greater  rate  than 
is  authorized  by  law  for  the  transaction  In 
question, 

the  creditor  shall   forfeit  the  whole  of  the 
Interest  so  contracted   to  be  received.'  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  28.  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"  '§  28-3307.  Certain  loans  by  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations 

■"(a)  This  section  applies  to  any  loan 
which  Is  both — 

"'(1)  made  by  a  bank  whose  depHDslts  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  by  an  Institution  whose  ac- 
counts or  deposits  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
and 

•"(2)  repayable  at  weekly,  monthly,  or 
other  regular  intervals  in  substantially  equal 
Installments. 

"'(b)  The  Interest  on  any  loan  to  which 
this  section  applies  may  not  exceed  the  total 
of— 

'  '(1)  16  percent  per  year  on  that  part  of 
the  unpaid  balances  of  the  principal  which 
Is  $1,200  or  less: 

"  '(2)  14  percent  per  year  on  that  part  of 
the  unpaid  balances  of  the  principal  which 
Is  more  than  $1,200  but  does  not  exceed 
$2,500:  and 

"  '(3)  12  percent  per  year  on  that  part  of 
the  unpaid  balances  of  the  principal  which 
Is  more  than  $2,500. 

■••(c»  Neither  this  section  mr  section 
28-3308  limits  or  restricts  the  manner  of 
contracting  for  the  Interest,  whether  by  way 
of  add-on,  discount,  or  otherwise,  so  long  as 
the  rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  that 
permitted  by  this  section. 
••  ■§  28-3308.  United  States  rule  prescribed 

"  'The  United  Statee  rule  shall  be  used  in 
determining  whether  the  Interest  on  any 
loan    Is    at   a   rate   permitted    by   law.    The 


United  States  rule  Is  the  actuarial  method  of 
allocating  F>aymentB  made  on  a  debt  between 
principal  and  Interest,  pursuant  to  which 
any  payment  Is  applied  first  to  the  accumu- 
lated Interest  and  the  balance  Is  applied  to 
the  unpaid  principal." 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  33  of  title  28  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  g  28-3307.  Certain  loans  by  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 
•■■5  28-3308.  United  States  rule  prescribed.' 

"Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  loan  de- 
scribed In  section  28-3307(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ckxle  (added  by  section  3  of  this 
Act)  final  repayment  of  which  Is  due  after 
July    1,  1968." 

Mr.  FUQUA  i during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temE>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY     MR.    FUQUA    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
couple  of  technical  amendments  I 
should  like  to  have  considered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puqua  to  the 
rommlltee  amendment:  On  page  4.  strike 
lines  16  through  19  and  insert: 

■  Sec.  4.  Section  28-3307  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (added  by  section  3  of  this 
Act)  applies  with  respect  to  any  loan  de- 
scribed therein  final  repayment  of  which  is 
due  after  July  1,  1968." 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  seek  to  have  the  two  amend- 
ments considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  have  them  considered  en  bloc, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\ing 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman 
going  to  explain  what  these  amend- 
ments are?  We  do  not  have  copies  of 
them.  We  do  not  know  what  is  intended 
or  what  they  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  amendment  just  read 
is  a  technical  clarification  of  section  4, 
which  Is  already  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  heard  the  amendment 
read.  First  it  would  strike  out  lines 
16  through  19. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  going  to  be 
an  effort  to  explain  these  amendments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  de- 
bate will  be  imder  the  5-minute  rule,  the 
Chair  might  say. 

Mr.  FTJQUA.  It  affects  section  4,  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill.  That  is  all  it 
does.  It  is  technical  in  nature. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  second  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puqua  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  9, 
strike  out  "any  loan"  and  Insert  "any  loan 
(Other  than  a  loan  which  Is  secured  by  a  first 
lien  against  a  dwelling  and  which  Is  made 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  that  dwelling)". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr.  F*uqua)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R. 
255  was  Introduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress  and  open  and  public  hearings 
were  held  before  Subcommittee  No.  4. 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the 
chairman,  on  April  29,  1969.  The  gen- 
eral notice  was  extended  to  everyone  to 
appear  before  the  committee  to  present 
their  \'lews.  We  received  a  statement 
from  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan)  expressing  her  thoughts 
on  the  bill.  Also  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman).  relating  to 
his  feelings  on  the  bill.  They  were  made 
a  part  of  the  record.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearings  I  repeatedly  asked  if 
anyone  else  had  comments  to  make  on 
the  bill,  and  no  one  appeared  to  offer 
either  support  or  opposition  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  we  have  consider- 
ably Improved  the  bill  in  committee 
from  what  it  was  when  it  was  originally 
introduced.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
on  installment  loans  unsecured  and  gen- 
erally of  small  amounts  of  less  than 
$5,000  a  charge  of  8  percent  interest  dis- 
counted, which  comes  out  to  a  little  over 
15  percent  Interest.  Contrary  to  what 
has  been  said,  this  does  not  raise  the 
interest  rate  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  merely  clarifies  what  has  been  going 
on  here  for  some  50-odd  years.  There 
are  numerous  States  that  have  similar 
laws.  In  fact,  I  think  there  are  some  39 
States,  including  my  State  of  Florida, 
the  State  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  many  others,  that  have  similar  laws 
to  those  we  have  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  are  about  50.000  or 
60.000  small  loans  like  this  that  are  out- 
standing in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
credit  of  this  kind  available  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  there  are  those  people 
who  would  prefer  that  people  purchase 
items  imder  revolving  credit.  This 
amounts  to  I'a  percent  per  month, 
which  comes  out  to  18  percent  a  year. 
If  they  do  not  do  that,  we  force  them 
to  go  across  State  lines  of  the  neighbor- 
ing States  where  they  can  pay  up  to  36 
percent  on  small  loans  of  this  tj-pe.  In 
fact,  we  are  here  doing  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  service  and 
not  a  disservice  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 
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I  might  point  out  that  even  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  the  minimum  finance  charge  on 
guaranteed  home  improvement  loans  up 
to  $2,300  was  set  at  5.5  percent  dis- 
counted per  1100.  So  this  is  not  an  un- 
precedented thing  even  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banlclng  and  Currency.  This  dis- 
counting of  notes  and  deducting  of  in- 
terest in  advance  has  been  going  on  since 
1934  under  title  I  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  I  think  we  have  had  proper 
hearings  on  the  bill.  Ever>'one  who  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  be  heard  was 
given  such  opportunity.  I  hope  that  the 
House,  contrary  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  about  the  bill,  will  pass  this 
bill. 

We  are  not  legalizing  a  higher  inter- 
est rate  than  that  which  prevailed  be- 
fore. I  repeatedly  asked  witnesses,  bank- 
ers, people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
and  the  Counsel  for  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  if  there  was  a  departure 
from  the  normal  accepted  procedure  of 
banking  here.  They  all  stated  to  the  con- 
trary, no. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  this  bill,  because  it  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  have  reason  to 
have  to  borrow  this  type  of  funds. 

Mrs.  SXJLLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
several  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Regarding  this  amendment  you  just 
offered  on  page  4, 1  believe,  lines  16  to  19, 
the  amendment  apparently  does  not  ap- 
ply to  purchase  money  first  mortgage.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes.  This  Is  on  page  3. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  stand  corrected.  I 
do  not  have  a  copy.  Does  it  apply,  then, 
to  refinancing  of  a  first  mortgage,  or  to 
second  mortgages  and  permit  the  rates  to 
go  up  on  mortgages  other  than  purchase 
money  first  mortgages  to  16,  14,  and  12 
percent?  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  FTTQUA.  No.  it  is  not.  I  would  as- 
sume someone  who  would  hold  a  second 
mortgage  would  be  able  to  obtain  credit 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  this  would  be 
if  it  were  secured. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SiSK  • .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Sullivan  >  Mr.  Fuqua  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  have  been  advised  by 
counsel  that  this  does  only  apply  to 
first  mortgages  or  first  liens  that  would 
be  on  property. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  I  thought  so.  So, 
on  any  refinancing  of  first  mortgages,  or 
on  second  mortgages,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  up  to  12  percent  on 
loans  over  $2,500:   14  percent  on  loans 
between  $1,200  and  $2,500:  or  16  percent 
on  loans  up  to  $1,200? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  correct. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Is  there  any  bank  or 
mortgage  company   today   charging    12 
percent  or  more  on  home  mortgages? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 


They  are  charging  from  8  percent  and  2 
points,  but  no  true  rate  of  interest  of  12 
percent  of  which  I  am  aware. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
convinced  that  the  8-percent  usury  cell- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  too 
low— and  it  undoubtedly  is  out  of  date 
on  many  types  of  transactions — why  is  it 
necessary  or  advisable  to  go  back  and 
legalize  transactions  which  may  have  oc- 
curred in  violation  of  the  law  as  it  existed 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  say  that  I  would 
oppose  the  raising  of  usury  rate  because  I 
feel  as  though  it  should  remain  at  the 
present  level  of  8  percent  as  it  is.  But 
historically  Installment  loans  have  been 
exempt  from  the  usui-y  statutes  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  this  is  not  clear, 
that  they  are  exempt  by  law.  The  law  is 
rather  silent  on  this  particular  point. 
Further,  we  have  other  means  of  credit 
such  as  revolving  credit  and  other  t>'pes 
that  exceed  the  so-called  usury  statute. 
Also,  I  might  point  out  that  Senator 
Douglas  in  questioning  the  Corporation 
Counsel  several  years  ago  when  he  was 
looking  into  the  truth-in-lending  legis- 
lation with  reference  to  the  use  of  in- 
stallment loans,  and  the  question  of  in- 
terest rates  which  would  be  usurious, 
stated,  and  I  quote  as  follows: 

In  55  American  Jurisprudence — "Usury", 
Section  41.  the  statement  is  made: 

"The  practice  of  taking  interest  In  ad- 
vance at  the  highest  legal  rate  on  short-term 
loans  originated  in  the  custom  of  banks  and 
those  dealing  in  commercial  paper  in  the 
course  of  trade  and,  although,  admittedly 
usurious  in  principle,  has  now  become  a  rec- 
ognized legal  right,  provided  it  is  not  availed 
of  merely  to  disguise  a  usurious  transac- 
tion •  •  «•■ 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  banks  in  the  District  firmly  be- 
lieve that  they  have  not  been  violating 
the  usury  law  on  their  8  percent  discoimt 
installment  loans? 

Mr.  FTJQUA.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  have. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  they  are  so  con- 
vinced of  this,  why  not  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  it  in  court,  and  let 
anyone  who  feels  he  has  been  victimized 
sue  for  damages. 

I  can  see  some  sense  in  changing  a  re- 
strictive law  which  is  out  of  date  by  why 
legalize  all  past  violations? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  do  not  want  to  legal- 
ize all  past  violations. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  responding  to  the  question 
which  has  been  posed  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  in  the  phrasing  of  the  gentle- 
woman's question  she  had  indicated  that 
the  only  concern  of  this  legislation  is  to 
legalize  the  banks'  action  and  have  them 
do  it  in  court.  It  is  in  res:x)nse  to  such 
phraseology  that  I  would  submit  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  this  bill  serves  In  my 
mind  a  far  more  important  purpose  and 
that  is  it  places  a  ceiling  under  which 
by  this  device  which  by  practice  has  been 


declared  legal— and  as  the  gentlewoman  » 
points  out,  may  or  may  not  be  legal  at  the 
present  writing  on  which  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing at  this  point.  There  is  nothing  except 
competition  if  you  want  to  prevent  the 
banks  from  exceeding  the  15  percent, 
plus,  which  they  are  now  charging. 

And  what  this  bill  does,  the  purpose  of 
it  which  it  seems  to  me  has  gone  com- 
pletely unnoticed  is  to  place  a  firm  ceil- 
ing by  Statute.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  only 
limit  it  to  the  legalization  of  a  situation 
which  has  been  accepted  in  the  past. 

Mis.  SULLIVAN.  If  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman,  do  we  not  have  a  firm  legal 
rate  now  of  8  percent,  and  yet  they  have 
been  getting,  for  an  8-percent  discount 
loan,  15.75  percent.  Have  they  not,  there- 
fore, been  getting  around  the  legal  usury 
law? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  the  gentlewoman  as  to  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  past  15 
years,  however,  I  would  only  point  out 
that  in  the  event  we  are  not  successful 
passing  this,  that  if  indeed  the  courts 
had  declared  the  actions  of  the  banks  il- 
legal and  therefore  there  would  be  no 
more  type  of  this  activity  and  no  more 
types  of  these  loans,  then  we  unwittingly 
perhaps  have  placed  into  the  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  District  the  so-called  friendly 
loan  companies  in  the  neighboring 
States.  And,  of  course,  the  people  who  are 
covered  by  this  act,  which  was  questioned 

by  the  gentlewoman 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SisK).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
again  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fuqua 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  just  point  out  Mr. 
Speaker — and  I  am  holding  here  a  pam- 
phlet put  out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  about 
the  role  of  FHA  in  home  improvements, 
they  state  that  the  maximum  financing 
charges,  anniial  percentage  rates,  vary 
from  8.83  percent  to  10.57  percent,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  and  the  term 
of  the  loan. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  for  an  addi- 
tional question.  I  asked  tlie  gentleman  if 
it  is  not  true  that  the  banks  in  the  Dis- 
trict firmly  believe  they  have  not  been 
violating  the  usui-y  law.  and  the  gentle- 
man said  yes.   that  they   believe   that. 
Then,  if  they  are  so  convinced,  why  not 
permit  them  the  opportunity  to  prove  it 
in  court?  Is  it  not  true — and  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  true — that  the  truth- 
in-lending  law  expressly  covers  this  point 
of  State  usui-y  laws  by  stating  that  the 
disclosure   of   actual   rates   charged   by 
lenders,  as  required  under  truth  in  lend- 
ing, does  not  "annual,  alter  or  affect  in 
any  manner  the  meaning,  scope  or  appli- 
cability of  the  laws  of  any  State,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  laws  relating  to 
the  types,  amounts  of  rates  of  charges,  or 
any  element  or  elements  of  charges,  per- 
missible under  such  laws  in  connection 
with  the  extension  or  use  of  credit,  nor 
does  this  title  extend  the  applicability  of 
those  laws  to  any  class  of  persons  or 
transactions  to   which   they  would  not 
otherwise  apply"? 
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That  is  what  section  lllib)  of  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  Act  declares.  If  15.75 
percent  is  a  legal  finance  charge  under 
the  District's  usury  ceiling  for  an  8-per- 
cent discount  loan,  then  nothing  in  the 
truth-in-lending  law  makes  it  illegal.  We 
are  considering  a  question  here  of  pi-ac- 
tices  imder  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  over  the  last  61  years.  The  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  does  not  affect  that  in 
any  way.  Either  the  15.75-percent  rate  is 
now  legal  in  the  District  or  it  is  not. 
Truth  in  lending  did  not  make  it  illegal. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  true;  truth  in 
lending  does  not  make  anything  illegal 
other  than  telling  the  true  rate  of  inter- 
est. However,  I  think  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  District  Code  is  not  ver>' 
clear  as  to  where  there  are  installment 
loans,  which  historically  have  been  ex- 
empt from  the  usury  laws  where  these 
exist  in  the  District.  Tliat  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  to  clarify  this. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  to 
clarify  this,  and  I  think  we  have  actu- 
ally made  a  better  bill.  At  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  we  elim- 
inated add-ons  and  discounts  and  bal- 
looning, which  we  have  done.  We  have 
approached  this  at  the  true  rate  of  in- 
terest— so  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand. So  that  if  a  person  is  being  of- 
fered 16  percent,  he  can  go  to  another 
bank  where  they  may  be  offering  14 
percent  or  15  percent  and  he  knows 
where  he  stands  and  where  he  can  bor- 
row money  to  his  best  advantage. 

So  I  think  we  have  made  a  real  Im- 
provement in  adding  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  to  the  committee. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  A  last  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  reporting 
the  legislation  which  became  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  in  House  Report  1040 
of  the  90th  Congress,  said  the  following: 

It  (the  bill's  reference  to  state  laws)  makes 
clear  that  Congress  does  not  regard  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  as  an  Interest  rate 
within  the  meaning  of  the  usury  statutes 
or  the  Judicial  interpretation  of  the  time 
price  doctrine. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  was  aware  that  this 
was  in  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act. 

Mis.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

This  is  a  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has 
been  before  us  for  some  time.  When  the 
banking  interests  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  originally  expressed  their  in- 
terest in  this  legislation,  the  story  at  that 
time  was  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
this  practice  for  approximately  50  years 
and  because  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act.  they  feared  that  they  might  be  sub- 
jected to  a  number  of  lawsuits  if  they 
continued  their  practices. 

I  was  not  entirely  sold  on  that  argu- 
ment as  to  the  need  for  the  legislation. 

Since  then  they  have  advised — at  least 
this  Member  individually — they  have  ad- 
vised that  they  need  this  legislation  be- 


cause of  the  additional  costs  involved  in 
making  loans  of  this  type. 

I  am  certainly  more  Inclined  to  accept 
that  explanation  than  the  previous  one. 

However.  I  would  like  to  use  this  time 
to  inquire  of  the  chairman  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  can  assure  me  that  if  the  legis- 
lation is  adopted,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  subject  to  similar  practices  that  they 
have  been  engaged  in  over  the  past  50 
years — that  Is,  that  they  are  not  going 
to  discount  now  the  12  percent  or 
the  14  percent  or  16  percent — whatever 
it  may  be — and  are  we  going  to  have  add- 
ons and  all  this? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
the  full  assurance  that  under  this  bill  on 
whether  they  can  discount  or  add  on  or 
balloon  any  notes — this  is  made  clear  on 
page  4,  line  6,  where  it  states: 

The  United  States  rule  shall  be  used  in 
determining  whether  the  interest  on  any 
loan  is  at  a  rate  permitted  by  law. 

Then  it  goes  on  further  to  clarify  and 
answer  the  gentleman's  question.  This 
was  of  very  much  concern  to  the  sub- 
committee, that  we  prohibit  this  kind  of 
practice  so  that  a  borrower  may  know 
exactly  where  he  stands  and  how  much 
interest  he  is  paying  and  that  there 
would  not  be  any  gimmlckery  so  to  speak 
in  the  procurement  of  these  loans. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Then,  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman,  whether  it  be  by  the  de- 
vice of  an  add-on.  a  discount  or  balloon- 
ing or  points  or  what-have-you  or  any 
device  whatsoever  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  kind  of  loan  described  by 
this  legislation,  the  interest  rate  shall 
not  exceed  that  rate  that  Is  allowed  un- 
der this  schedule  of  different  loans  that 
it  applies  to? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pat  man 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
never  known  such  a  clamor  for  one  pur- 
pose since  I  have  been  Iji  Congress — 41 
years — as  the  clamor  of  the  people  for 
lower  Interest  rates  and  their  vigorous 
protest  against  Increasing  Interest  rates. 
If  we  were  to  pass  this  bill,  we  would 
send  them  a  message  that  we  have  not 
been  successful  and  have  not  tried  to 
lower  interest  rates,  but  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  Increasing  Interest  rates  100 
percent.  That  is  exactly  what  this  bill 
does.  This  bill  not  only  applies  to  the 
average  run  of  people,  mostly  poor  peo- 
ple— it  is  a  penalty  against  the  poor  be- 
cause they  are  poor — but  furthermore  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  we  have  thou- 
sands of  servicemen.  They  get  loans  from 
the  local  banks.  The  banks  run  no  risks 
whatsoever  in  making  loans  to  service- 
men because  the  military  make  sure  that 
they  are  paid  and  that  they  are  paid 
promptly,  and  to  charge  them  16  percent 
is  certainly  a  pretty  raw  deal  for  the 
sei-vlcemen.  That  Is  going  on  all  over  the 
country  where  It  is  permitted  by  State 
law. 

But  because  it  is  pennitted  in  some 
States  is  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress should  sanction  it,  encourage  it  or 


recognize  it  as  legal.  It  Is  not.  It  is 
usurious.  We  all  know  it  Is  exorbitant 
interest.  We  all  know  tliat  It  Is  excessive 
Interest. 

Why  should  we  vote  to  double  the 
interest  rate? 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  we  should 
take  the  proposed  action  because  the 
banks  have  been  doing  it  in  the  past.  The 
truth  is  that  all  banks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  not  been  doing  it  in  the 
past.  A  number  of  banks  have  been 
charging  8  percent  simple  Interest  and 
are  charging  it  right  now.  If  we  were 
to  pass  this  bill  as  is,  it  would  double  the 
rate  of  interest  for  them  and  for  all 
others,  legalizing  it.  Of  course  that  does 
not  seem  exactly  fair. 

Student  loans  are  in  trouble.  The 
banks  have  been  demanding  more  and 
more  Interest  on  student  loans,  until  they 
have  almost  stopped  the  student  loan 
program.  If  we  were  to  pass  this  bill  and 
say  to  all  the  States  of  the  union  that  we 
in  Congress  have  established  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  rates  of  16  percent  on 
certain  loans,  including  student  loans, 
servicemen's  loans,  and  others,  that 
would  be  a  kind  of  hard  blow  against  the 
students  and  servicemen.  It  would  be 
very  discouraging.  It  would  be  awfully 
hard  for  lenders  in  other  fields  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  be  persuaded  to 
make  student  loans  for  less,  because  they 
are  permitted  to  charge  up  to  16  percent. 
Of  all  the  times  that  I  have  known 
when  something  was  very  untimely,  this 
Is  It.  Only  last  week  the  Democratic 
caucus,  by  unanimous  consent,  passed  a 
resolution  to  investigate  high  interest 
rates.  Now  we  want  to  bypass  that  com- 
mittee by  going  ahead  and  doing  it  any- 
way in  advance.  Is  that  what  we  should 
do? 

Interest  rates  is  a  subject  that  is  on 
the  minds  of  every  family  In  America. 
There  are  55  million  families  in  the 
United  States.  The  more  Interest  they 
have  to  pay.  the  less  they  have  in  their 
budget  to  take  care  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  education,  and  many  other 
things.  That  is  the  reason  they  are  in 
such  a  difficult  condition  today,  because 
of  the  high  interest  rates. 

The  other  day,  June  8,  1969.  a  1- 
percent  Increase  In  the  prime  rate  was 
annoimced.  That  Is  the  best  rate  given 
AT.  &  T..  General  Motors,  and  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America — the  very  best 
borrowers  in  America — 8' 2  percent.  The 
rate  was  raised  1  percent  at  one  lime. 
That  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  economy 
of  this  Nation.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
every  family  in  the  United  States.  That 
means  that  every  family  in  the  United 
States  from  now  on  will  have  to  pay  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  a  year  extra  for 
that  1  percent.  They  are  part  of  that  1 
percent,  and  that  Is  a  very  heav>-  burden 
to  place  on  them  at  this  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  other  interest  they  are  paying, 
and  in  addition  to  all  the  taxes  they  are 
paying.  That  1  percent  means  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  each  family 
from  now  on. 

Members  can  take  their  books  and 
pencils  and  arrive  at  that  figure  If  they 
desire.  The  total  debt  in  the  Nation  to- 
day. Including  the  national  debt  and 
debts  of  our  entitles  of  Government — we 
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have  81.000  governments  in  the  United 
States  In  addition  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  the  debts  they  owe,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  and  all  private  debts. 
amount  to  a  trillion  and  five  hundred 
billion  dollars.  One  percent  of  that  is 
$15  billion  a  year. 

It  is  just  that  simple.  After  seeing  a 
$15  billion  burden  placed  ujwn  the  people 
Just  by  one  stroke  of  a  New  York  bank- 
er's pen,  how  can  we  now  want  to  im- 
pose this  on  all  the  poor  folks  of  the 
Nation?  It  Is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
It  is  wrong.  It  is  usurious  rates  which 
are  being  recognized  and  granted.  It  Is 
wrong  from  every  moral  standpoint  in 
addition  to  other  standpoints. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  for 
the  purpose  of  this  bill — and  certainly 
It  is  my  punxwe — this  is  to  try  to  help 
the  poor  people  in  Washington  who  oc- 
casionally must  have  a  loan.  At  the 
present -time  they  have  no  place  to  se- 
cure loema  if  they  do  not  get  them  from 
the  banks,  except  to  go  across  the  line  to 
the  loan  sharks  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. That  is  where  they  will  all  go  if  we 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  cannot  expect  the  banics 
to  jeopardize  themselves  by  making  these 
small  loans  without  any  profit  and  with- 
out any  security,  if  we  do  not  let  them 
continue  to  go  on  as  they  have  during 
the  past  60  years. 

I  have  not  had  any  complaint  from 
anyone  who  has  secured  a  loan  from  a 
bank.  I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not 
think  we  are  increasing  interest  rates. 
We  are  asking  the  banks  to  be  per- 
mittee to  charge  the  same  as  they  have 
charged  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  give  the 
gentleman  credit  for  being  sincere,  but 
after  all.  it  is  increasing  the  rates  by  100 
percent.  Every  person  who  votes  for  this 
bill  votes  for  higher  rates  of  interest, 
and  every  person  who  votes  against  the 
bill  votes  for  lower  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  filed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  District  Court — 
that  Is.  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Federal  court, 
a  lawsuit  to  collect  the  usurious  interest 
and  charges  by  reason  of  what  some  of 
the  lenders  have  been  doing  In  the  city, 
the  ones  the  gentleman  has  been  talk- 
ing about.  This  is  a  lawsuit.  This  will 
go  to  the  courts,  and  the  courts  can  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  is  usurious. 
They  wiU  have  their  day  in  court.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  it. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter, 
including  the  petition  on  file  with  the 
court.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
call  for  law  and  order  in  the  banking  In- 
dustrj-  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  255  and  the  report  accompanying 
it  concedes  that  the  bankers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  been  violating  the 
laws  on  Installment  loans.  They  have 
been  charging,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee repwrt  accompanying  H.R.  255,  more 
than  the  8  percent  interest  allowed  by 
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the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  I  quote 
from  page  5  of  the  committee  report: 

penally,  and  most  Important,  the  Commit- 
tee considers  the  Interest  rates  prescribed  In 
the  new  section  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  true  Interest  rates  presently 
charged  on  small  Installment  loans. 

That  means  that  the  bankers  have 
been  charging  16,  14,  and  12  percent  in- 
terest on  loans  when  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  says  8  percent  is  the  legal 
limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  bad  enough,  but 
H.R.  255  makes  it  worse  by  giving  a  ret- 
roactive excuse  from  the  law  to  these  law 
violators.  If  H.R.  255  is  passed,  as  it  is 
presently  written,  it  will  wipe  out  the 
rights  of  consumers  in  the  District  and 
the  subuibs  to  bring  lawsuits  to  recover 
the  usurious  interest  rates  that  have 
been  charged. 

Just  this  morning  a  case  on  this  Issue 
was  filed  in  district  court.  I  place  this 
document  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  retroactive  provi- 
sions— giving  the  bankers  a  retroactive 
pardon  for  their  law  violations — are  in 
section  4  of  H.R.  255. 

I  quote: 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  loan  de- 
scribed m  section  28-3307 (a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  (added  by  section  3  of  this 
Act)  flnal  repayment  of  which  is  due  after 
July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  should  look  at 
this  language  very  closely.  Here  is  the 
big  loophole  through  which  the  bankers 
will  escape  legal  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  note  the  date,  July  1, 
1968.  The  new  interest  rate  ceiling  of 
16  percent  will,  according  to  this  lan- 
guage, apply  to  any  loan  "final  repay- 
ment of  which  is  due  after  July  1,  1968." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  bill  and  the  re- 
port do  not  reveal  is  that  there  is  a  1- 
year  statute  of  limitations  on  the  usury 
laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  other 
words,  a  consumer  who  has  been  taken 
by  the  bankers  must  bring  suit  within 
1  year  of  the  transaction.  H.R.  255  effec- 
tively blocks  that  by  inserting  language 
which  makes  the  effective  date  of  this 
law  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  being  asked 
to  give  its  blessing  to  the  violations  of 
the  law  which  have  been  engaged  in  by 
some  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bankers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  forerunner  of  legislation  to  grant 
retroactive  excuses  to  law  violators  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  that  we 
do  not  have  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide retroactive  excuses  to  the  rapists, 
the  muggers,  the  burglars,  or  any  other 
law  violators  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  law  and  order 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  let  us  also 
Include  the  bankers.  Is  it  any  different 
so  far  as  the  principle  in  the  retroactive 
clause  to  give  a  retroactive  excuse  to  a 
banker  than  it  is  to  a  bank  robber? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  for  law  and  order 
at  all  levels  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  I  will  not  vote  for  any  retroactive 
excuses  for  any  individual  or  any  groups 
of  individuals  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  this  bill— 


H.R.  255— affects  only  a  handful  of  the 
Nation's  13,000  banks  and  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  population.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  do  here  today 
concerning  the  interest  rates  charged  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  affect  every 
citizen  in  evei-y  congressional  district 
across  the  land. 

We  cannot  stand  here  today  and  en- 
dorse 16  percent  bank  interest  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  then  tell  our  con- 
stituents that  we  are  for  low  interest 
rates. 

If  H.R.  255  becomes  law,  installment 
loan  rates  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  the  highest  in  this  area. 

The  banks  and  the  legislatures  across 
the  land  wiU  interpret  our  actions  here 
today  as  a  new  mandate — a  new  stand- 
ard on  usury — on  interest  rates.  Passage 
of  H.R.  255 — with  its  166-percent  interest 
rates — will  hamstring  any  action  this 
Congress  might  want  to  take  later  to 
control  interest  rates  across  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  tliis 
House  have  spoken  in  strong  terms 
against  the  commercial  banks'  latest  in- 
creases in  the  prime  Interest  rate.  Others 
have  spoken  to  me  privately  and  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  about  the  prime 
rate,  and  I  have  seen  many  of  the  letters 
that  Members  have  written  to  their  con- 
stituents pledging  a  fight  for  lower  inter- 
est rates. 

In  fact,  last  Wednesday,  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  of  the  House  voted  unani- 
mously to  look  into  the  question  of  high 
interest  rates.  A  committee  is  being  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  this  study  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Democratic  caucus  in 
September.  This  study  will  be  seriously 
hampered  if  the  House  goes  on  record  for 
a  16-r>ercent  interest  rate. 

Today  is  an  opportunity  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  go  on  record 
against  high  interest — against  16-per- 
cent rates  for  bank  loans.  It  Is  our  first 
opportunity  since  the  banks  raised  their 
rates  on  June  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  foolish  for  this  Con- 
gress to  stand  up  and  talk  against  a  na- 
tional prime  interest  rate  of  8'2  percent 
and  at  the  same  time  vote  for  a  16-per- 
cent rate  under  the  guise  of  a  District 
of  Columbia  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  concern 
about  the  banking  industry  nationwide. 
Many  questions  are  being  asked  about 
excessive  profits  stemming  from  high- 
interest  rates.  The  Banking  and  Cui- 
rency  Committee  has  an  investigation 
underway  concerning  the  prime  rate  in- 
crease of  June  9  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment Is  conducting  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  possible  antitrust  viola- 
tions by  the  banks  in  the  Jime  9  increase. 
On  the  Senate  side,  there  has  been  much 
talk  of  new  legislation  to  control  inter- 
est rates  and  there  is  much  pressure  on 
the  administration  to  do  something  to 
hold  back  the  bank's  demand  for  more 
and  more  profits  and  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  no  action  is 
taken  on  H.R.  255  until  we  have  more  in- 
formation about  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia banks  and  until  such  time  as  these 
pending  investigations  are  completed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  for  H.R. 
255  would  be  highly  destructive  to  efforts 
to  bring  down  interest  rates  on  a  na- 
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tlonal  basis.  A  vote  for  H.R.  255  Is  a  vote 
for  higher  interest  rates.  It  should  be 
rejected. 

In  the  us.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  coi  umbia 
Greater  Washington  Chapter  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC;  Democratic 
Central  Committee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 1009  13th  Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC; 
David  Cohen  and  Carla  Cohen.  1646  Argonne 
Place.  NW..  Washington.  DC;  Rev.  Luke 
Toroslan  and  Peggy  Toroslan.  906  G  Street, 
SE  Washington,  DC;  Franklin  WalUck  and 
Ruth  WalUck,  7620  Mornlngslde  Drive,  NW., 
Washington,  DC;  Susan  Etevls,  904  Penn.syl- 
vanla  Avenue,  SE..  Washington.  DC;  Sarah 
Jane  Hardin.  101  North  Carolina  Avenue,  SE.. 
Washington,  DC;  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  all  others  similarly  situated,  plaintiffs,  v. 
District  of  Columbia  National  Bank,  a  bank- 
ing corporation,  1812  K  Street,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC;  National  Sartngs  &  Trust  Co.. 
a  banking  corporation,  15th  and  New  York 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  DC:  National 
Capital  Bank  of  Washington,  a  banking  cor- 
poration. 316  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  others  similarly  situated,  defendants. 
complaint  for  declaratory  relief,  injunc- 
tion, AN  ACCOUNTING,  DAMAGES  AND  PENALTIES 

1.  PlalnUff,  Greater  Washington  Chapter 
Of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  is 
an  association  engaged  In  civic  activities.  In- 
cluded within  Its  membership  are  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  have  nego- 
tiated loans  and  borrowed  money  from  each 
member  of  the  defendant  class. 

Plaintiff,  Democratic  Central  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  non-profit  polit- 
ical organization,  comprised  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Included  within  its 
membership  are  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  have  negotiated  loans  and 
borrowed  money  from  each  member  of  the 
defendant  class. 

Plaintiffs  David  Cohen,  Carla  Cohen.  Susan 
Davis  the  Reverend  Luke  Toroslan.  Peggy 
Toroslan,  Sarah  Jane  Hardin,  Franklin  Wal- 
Uck and  Ruth  WalUck  are  adult  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2.  Tlie   named   defendants   are  District   of 
Columbia   National   Bank,   National    Capital 
Bank  of  Washington,  and  National  Savings 
and   Trust    Company,    banking   corporations 
doing  business  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
3    Plaintiffs  bring  this  action  pursuant  to 
Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rule     of  Civil  Proce- 
dure for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  a  class 
of  persons  similarly  situated— to  wit:  all  per- 
sons, who  like  the  named  plaintiffs,  have  been 
extended  loans  at  Illegal  and  usurious  rates 
of  interest  by  lending  institutions  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  District  of  Columbia— against  the 
named  defendants  and  a  class  including  all 
other  lendUig  institutions  doing  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  have  made,  .ire 
making,  or  will  make  loans  at  a  usurious  rate 
and  that  are  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
National  Banking  Act,   12  U.S.C.  21   et.  .=eq. 
The  named  plaintiffs  sue  and  the  named  de- 
fendants   are    sued    ,is   representatives    of    a 
class  because  (1)    the  class  of  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  of  defendants  are  so  numerous  that 
Joinder  of  all  parties  is  impracticable;    (2) 
there  are  questions  of  law  and  fact  common 
to  the  membership  of  each  of  the  classes 
which  predominate  over  any  questions  effect- 
ing only  individual  members;   (3)  the  r-rose- 
cutlon  of  separate  actions  by  or  against  In- 
dividual members  of  each  class  would  create 
a  risk  of  inconsistent  or  varying  adjudica- 
tions   which    would    establish    incompatible 
standards  of  conduct  for  the  class  of  defend- 
ants; (4)  a  class  action  is  the  fairest  and  most 
effljlent   method   of   adjudicating    the   con- 
troversy because  the  amount  of  damage  to 
Individual  members  of  the  class  makes  pur- 


suit of  individual  remedies  economically  un- 
feasible and  because  individual  litigation 
would  result  in  an  unreasonable  multiplicity 
of  suits  and  a  corresponding  burden  on  the 
coiu-ts;  and,  (5)  the  defendants  have  acted 
on  grounds  generally  applicable  to  the  class 
of  defendants,  thereby  making  appropriate 
flnal  Injunctive  relief  and  declaratory  relief 
with  respect  to  that  class  as  a  whole. 

4.  This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  under  Sec- 
tion 11-521.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961 
Edition;  Section  28  U  S.C.  1331.  1355,  2201 
and  2202.  The  .amount  In  controversy,  exclu- 
sive of  Interest  and  costs,  exceeds  the  sum  of 
flO.OOO. 

5  The  following  transactions  are  repre- 
sentative of  those  entered  into  by  members 
of  the  plaintiff  class  with  members  of  the 
defendant  class: 

(a>  Plaintiffs  David  and  Carla  Cohen  ex- 
ecuted a  loan  with  defendant  District  of 
Columbia  National  Bank  on  October  4.  1968, 
in  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  fifty  dollars 
($750)  :  (1)  As  a  condition  of  the  granUng  of 
such  loan,  the  plaintiffs  were  required  to 
assume  an  obligation  for  the  payment  ot 
eight  hundred  four  dollars  (*804»;  (2)  The 
defendant  actually  tendered  seven  hundred 
forty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents 
($747  72t;  t3)  The  plaintiffs  were  advised 
that  the  interest  charge  being  Imposed 
.-unounted  to  forty-eight  dollars  and  twenty- 
four  cents  <  $48.24).  that  four  dollars  and 
eighty-three  cents  i$4.83>  represented  un- 
specified fees  and  charges  and  that  three 
dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  ($3.21)  lep- 
resented  the  charge  for  life  Insurance  which 
they  were  required  to  take  out  lor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  defendant;  (4)  Tlie  plaintiffs  were 
obligated  to  make  twelve  payments  of  sixty- 
seven  dollars  ($67)  each  with  the  last  pay- 
ment due  to  be  paid  on  October  20.  1969; 
(5)  The  interest  rate  actually  Imposed 
amounts   to   approximately    13.75    percent. 

(b)  Plaintiffs  Reverend  Luke  Toroslan  and 
Peggy  Toroslan  executed  a  loan  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1966  with  defendant  National  Capital 
Bank  of  Washington  in  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  dollars  ($2,000):  <1)  As  a  condi- 
tion of  the  granting  of  such  loan  the  plain- 
tiffs were  required  to  assvime  an  obligation 
for  the  payment  of  two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred ninety-four  dollars  and  thirty  cents 
($2,194.30);  (2)  The  defendant  actually 
tendered  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000);  (3) 
The  plaintiffs  were  charged  twenty-one  dol- 
lars and  flftv  cents  ($21.50)  for  life  Insurance 
which  thev  were  required  to  take  out  for  the 
benefit  of  defendant;  (4)  The  plaintiffs  were 
obligated  to  make  twenty-four  payments  ot 
ninety-one  dollars  and  forty-one  cents 
($91.41)  and  the  last  payment  was  paid  on 
March  20,  1968:  (5)  The  interest  rate  actually 
imposed  amounts  to  approximately  12.00  per- 
cent. 

(c)  Plaintiffs  Reverend  Luke  Toroslan  and 
Peggy  Toroslan  executed  a  loan  on  March 
20.  1968  with  defendant  National  Capital 
Bank  of  Washington  In  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars  ($2,300); 
(1)  As  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  such 
loan,  the  plaintiffs  were  required  to  assume 
an  obligation  for  the  payment  of  two  ihoxi- 
sand  five  hundred  twenty-three  dollars  and 
eighty-eight  cents  ($2,523.88 r,  (2)  The  de- 
fendant actually  tendered  two  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars  ($2,300.00);  (4)  The 
plaintiffs  were  charged  twenty-four  dollars 
.-ind  seventv-three  cents  ($24.73)  for  life  in- 
surance which  they  were  required  to  take 
out  for  the  benefit  of  defendant;  (4)  Tlie 
Plaintiffs  were  obligated  to  make  twenty-four 
payments  of  one  hundred  eight  dollars  and 
elghtv-elght  cents  ($108.88);  (5)  The  last 
payment  was  paid  on  May  2.  1969  and  no  re- 
bate was  made  in  consideration  of  early  pay- 
ment of  the  loan;  (6)  The  interest  rate 
actually  imposed  amounts  to  approximately 
15.25  percent. 

(d)  Plaintiffs  Reverend  Luke  Toroslan  and 
Peggy  Toroslan  executed  a  loan  on  May  2, 


1969  with  defendant  National  Capital  Bank 
of  Washington  In  the  amount  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  ($2,000);  (1)  As  a  condition  of 
the  granting  of  such  loan  the  plaintiffs  were 
required  to  assume  an  obligation  for  the 
payment  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninetv-four  dollars  and  eighty  cents 
($2,194.80);  (2)  The  defendant  actually 
tendered  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000);  (3) 
The  plaintiffs  were  obligated  to  make  23 
payments  of  ninety-two  dollars  ($92.00*  and 
one  payment  of  seventy-eight  dollars  and 
eight  cents  ($78.081 ;  (4)  Tlie  Interest  rale 
actually  Imposed  amounts  to  approximately 
9.00  percent. 

(e)  Plaintiffs  Franklin  WalUck  and  Ruth 
WalUck  executed  a  loan  with  defendant 
National  Savings  and  Trust  Company  on 
February  2,  1967  In  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred fifteen  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents 
($515.52):  (1)  As  a  condition  of  the  granting 
of  such  loan,  the  plaintiffs  were  required  to 
assume  an  obligation  for  the  payment  of  five 
hundred  seventy-six  dollars  ($576);  (2)  Tlie 
defendant  actually  tendered  flve  hundred 
flfteen  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents  ($515  52); 

(3)  Tlie  plaintiffs  were  obligated  to  make  18 
payments  of  thirty-two  dollars  i$32)  with 
the  last  payment  due  on  September  4,  1968; 

(4)  The  loan  has  been  discharged;  |5)  The 
Interest  rate  actually  imposed  amounts  to 
approximately  14  25  percent. 

(f)   Plaintiffs  Susan  Davis  and  Sarah  Jane 
Hardin  executed  a  loan  on  June  19,  1968  with 
defendant    District    of    Columbia    National 
Bank  In  the  amount  of  flve  hundred  ninety- 
one  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  ($591,481: 
(1)    As  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  such 
loan  the  plaintiffs  were  required  to  assume 
an  obligation  for  the  payment  of  six  hundred 
thirty-six  dollars  ($636);   (2)  The  defendant 
actually   tendered   five   hundred   ninety-one 
dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  ($591.48);    (3) 
The  plaintiffs  were  advised  that  they  were 
being     charged     twenty-nine     dollars     and 
eighty- four  cents   ($29.84)   In  interest,  three 
dollars  and  eighty-two  cents   ($3.82)   as  an 
investigation  fee  and  two  dollars  and  fifty- 
two  cents   ($2.52)    for  life  insurance  which 
plaintiffs  were  required  to  take  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  defendant;    (4)   The  plaintiffs 
were  obligated  to  make  twelve  payments  of 
fifty-three  dollars    ($53)    and   the  last   pay- 
ment was  paid  on  June   11,   1969;    (5)    The 
interest  rate  actually  Imposed  amounts   to 
approximately  13  75  percent. 

(g)  Plaintiff  Susan  Davis  executed  a  loan 
on  July  3  1969  with  defendant  District  of 
Columbia  National  Bank  in  the  amount  of 
six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  :  (1)  As  a  condi- 
tion of  the  granting  of  such  loan  the  plain- 
tiff was  required  to  assume  an  obligation 
for  the  payment  of  six  hundred  fifty-two  dol- 
lars and  eight  cents  ($652.08):  (2)  The  de- 
fendant actually  tendered  to  the  plaintiff 
six  hundred  dollars  ($600);  (3)  The  plaintiff 
was  advised  that  she  was  being  charged 
forty-five  dollars  and  forty-six  cents  ($45.46) 
in  interest  and  six  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents 
($6  52)  for  life  insurance  which  plaintiff  was 
required  to  take  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
defendant:  (4)  The  plaintiff  was  obligated 
to  make  12  pavments  in  the  amount  of  fifty- 
four  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  t*54.34) 
with  the  last  payment  dvie  on  July  10,  1970; 
(5)  the  interest  rate  actually  imposed 
amounts  to  approximately  15.75  percent. 

6  Named  plaintiffs  and  numerous  mem- 
bers of  plaintiff  class  have  been  required  to 
pav  as  a  condition  of  the  extension  to  them 
of  a  loan  bv  each  named  defendant  and  ev- 
ery member  of  the  defendant  class,  one  or 
all  of  the  following  types  of  charges: 

(a)  Interest  and  amounts  payable  under  a 
discount  or  any  other  system  of  additional 
charges; 

(b)  Service,  transaction,  activity,  or  carr\- 

ing  charges; 

(c)  Loan  fees,  points,  finder's  lee,  or  any 
.similar  charges  however  denominated: 
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(d)  Fees  for  an  appraisal,  Investigation  of 
credit  report; 

(e)  Recordation  feee  and  any  fees  or 
charges  Imposed  by  law  on  the  lender; 

(()  Charges  or  premiums  for  credit,  life, 
accident,  health,  or  loss  of  Income  Insurance 
written  In  connection  with  the  loan  trans- 
action, such  charges  or  premiums  payable 
either  to  the  lender  or  a  third  party; 

(g)  Charges  or  premiums  for  Insurance, 
written  In  connection  with  the  loan  trans- 
action, against  loss  or  damage  to  property  or 
against  liability  arising  out  of  ownership  or 
use  of  property; 

(h)  Premiums  or  other  charges  for  other 
guarantees  or  for  Insurance  protecting  the 
lender  against  loss; 

( 1 )  Other  charges  and  obligations  Imposed 
upon  the  borrower  as  an  incident  of  the  loan. 

7.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  highest 
permissible  Interest  rate  that  may  lawfully 
be  charged  In  connection  with  loan  transac- 
tions of  the  type  specified  In  Paragraph  5  Is 
eight  (8)  percent  per  annum.  In  defining  In- 
terest all  of  the  charges  identified  In  Para- 
graph 6  must  be  Included  as  part  of  the  In- 
terest charge.  Under  the  applicable  statutes 
and  (oc  all  other  relevant  purposes,  the  per- 

.centagcof  interest  that  has  been  paid  or  Is  to 
be  paid  shall  be  computed  by  use  of  the 
computational  method  which  most  ac- 
curately reflects,  at  any  given  point  In  the 
contract,  the  time  the  borrower  has  or  had 
actual  use  of  the  amount  or  portion  there- 
of being  lent. 

8.  Each  of  the  named  defendants,  and  each 
member  of  the  defendant  class,  did  knowing- 
ly and  Intentionally  Impose  on  each  of  the 
named  plaintiffs,  and  each  member  of  the 
plalntier  class,  a  rate  of  Interest  in  excess 
of  the  legal  rate  and  did  therefore  com- 
mit usury.  As  a  result  defendants  are  re- 
quired to  forfeit  all  interest  charges,  to  re- 
pay all  Interest  collected  and  to  pay  as  a 
penalty  a  further  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  Interest  collected 

9  The  amounts  for  which  each  of  the 
named  defendants  and  each  member  of  the 
defendant  class  are  liable  to  the  members 
of  the  plaintiff  class  are  known  only  to  said 
defendants,  but  It  is  believed  that  said 
liability  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars. 

10.  Numerous  members  of  the  plaintiff  class 
do  not  have  the  capability  to  determine  the 
actual  rate  of  Interest  that  has  been  Im- 
posed by  each  named  defendant  and  each 
member  of  the  defendant  class  in  connection 
with  loan  transactions;  and  therefore  such 
members  of  the  plaintiff  class  do  not  ap- 
preciate that  an  Illegal  and  usurious  rate  of 
interest  was  Imposed.  Unless  enjoined  by 
order  of  this  Court,  each  named  defendant 
and  each  member  of  the  defendant  class 
will  continue  to  collect  from  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  plaintiff  class  Interest  charges  at 
an  unlawful  and  usurious  rate. 

11.  Plaintiffs  have  no  remedy  that  Is  either 
as  practical  or  as  efficient  in  promoting  the 
ends  of  Justice  as  the  remedy  of  Injunctive 
relief  because  of  the  character  of  the  conduct 
of  each  named  defendant  and  each  member 
of  the  defendant  class  and  the  extensive 
threat  of  continuing  injury  presented  by  that 
conduct,  and  because  of  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  numerous  members  of  the 
plaintiff  class,  their  lack  of  sophistication 
with  respect  to  the  complexities  of  financial 
transactions  and  the  computation  of  Interest 
charges  and  the  superior  expertise  of  each 
and  all  of  the  defendants,  and  the  relatively 
small  amounts  of  the  claims  of  the  Individual 
plaintiffs  which  prevent  them  from  obtaining 
legal  redress. 

Wherefore,  each  of  the  named  plaintiffs 
and  each  member  of  the  plaintiff  class  pray 
as  follows: 

1  That  this  court  certify  this  action  as  a 
class  action,  and  that  thereafter,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  respective  classes  designated  herein 
be  given  appropriate  notice  and  accorded  an 


opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  either 
as  a  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

2.  That  thla  Court  enter  a  declaratory 
Judgment  that  all  of  the  foes  and  chMges 
referred  to  In  Paragraphs  5  and  6  of  this 
Complaint  are  "Interest"  charges  within  the 
meaning  of  applicable  usury  laws. 

3.  That  this  Court  enjoin  each  named  de- 
fendant and  each  member  of  the  defendant 
class  from  the  continued  collection  or  Impo- 
sition of  Interest  charges  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  eight  (8)  percent  per  annum,  utilizing  the 
computational  method  specified  in  Para- 
graph 7.  after  Including  as  Interest  all 
charges  referred  to  In  Paragraphs  5  and  6  of 
this  Complaint. 

4.  That  this  Court  declare  forfeiture  in 
favor  of  the  named  plaintiffs  or  the  plaintiff 
class,  as  appropriate,  of  all  Interest  charges 
referred  to  In  Paragraphs  5  and  6  of  this 
Complaint. 

5.  That  this  Court  award  each  of  the 
named  plaintiffs  and  each  member  of  the 
plaintiff  class,  as  appropriate,  all  Interest 
paid  and  as  a  penalty  a  further  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  Interest  paid. 

6.  That  this  Court  determine  that  but  for 
payment  of  interest  all  contracts  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  and  fix  the  schedule  of 
repayment  of  principal,  over  the  full  term 
of  each  such  contract,  by  application  of  the 
computational  method  determined  under 
Paragraph  7  of  this  Complaint. 

7.  That  this  Ocurt  order  an  accounting  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amounts  of 
money  which  each  named  defendant  and 
each  member  of  the  defendant  class  is  liable 
to  the  plaintiffs  as  a  result  of  forfeiture  and 
liability  for  twice  the  amount  of  the  charges 
unlawfully  received. 

8.  That  a  fund  be  established  which  shall 
serve  as  the  repository  for  the  amounts 
owing  to  the  plalntllTs  as  a  claas  by  each 
named  defendant  and  each  member  of  the 
defendant  class,  such  fund  to  be  equitably 
distributed  as  hereafter  to  be  provided  by 
further  order  of  the  Court. 

9.  That  named  plaintiffs  and  members  of 
plaintiff's  class  be  awarded  out  of  any  recov- 
ery herein  the  expenses,  costs  and  disburse- 
ments incident  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
action,  including  reasonable  counsel  fees. 

10.  For  such  other  and  further  relief  as 
may  seem  Just  and  proper. 

Berlin.   Boisman   &   Kessler, 
By  Edward  Berlin. 

Counsel  to  Plaintiffs. 
DowDEY.  Levy  &  Cohen, 
By  Landon  G.  Dowdey. 

Covnsel  to  Plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cancel  this  bill,  it 
will  cancel  this  debt  that  is  now  due  a 
number  of  people.  If  we  want  to  create 
more  poverty,  then  we  should  pass  a 
bUl  like  this.  This  is  a  bill  to  create  pov- 
erty. There  is  not  anything  that  creates 
more  poverty  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  the  loan  shark  rates,  the  usurious 
rates.  They  are  loan  shark  rates.  They 
are  the  cause  of  so  much  poverty  that  is 
going  on  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  some  people 
to  have  been  thinking  about  interest 
rates  when  they  were  voting  for  so  many 
profligate  spending  measures  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  voting  for  so  many 
treasury  deficits  in  the  past.  They  have 
bred  the  crisis  situation  we  have  today. 


It  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  simply  attack- 
ing interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
a  horrible  state.  We  are  going  in  the 
direction  of  a  devastating  depression. 
This  will  make  it  worse.  This  is  en- 
couraging the  thing  that  has  put  us  in 
this  situation.  It  should  be  defeated  and 
defeated  by  a  big  vote,  and  I  hope  it  is. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  legislation,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
pretation as  to  liow  we  may  vote  on  this 
bill  as  given  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

I  say  that  what  we  are  proposing  to  do 
here  today  is  nothing  new.  As  pointed 
out  before,  the  banks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  doing  this  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  for  50  years,  pro- 
viding for  the  discount  of  the  interest  or 
the  add-on  of  interest  on  installment 
loans.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here  today  is  to  clear  up  a  gray  zone  in 
regard  to  installment  credit,  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  Tnith- 
in-Lending  Act. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Until  the  interest  rate 
begins  to  move  beyond  6  percent  dis- 
counted loans  would  not  violate  the 
usury  law,  would  they?  That  is  some- 
thing that  has  happened  only  very  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There 
have  been  conflicting  court  decisions  over 
a  period  of  years,  as  to  whether  add-on 
interest  or  discounted  interest  on  install- 
ment loans  Is  a  violation  of  the  usury 
statutes  In  various  States.  We  are  trying 
to  clarify  this  question  here  at  this  time, 
insofar  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
concerned. 

Repayment  of  loans  by  installments  is 
a  common  practice  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Fuqda)  ,  39 
States  have  speciflc  statutes  that  deal 
with  this  particular  question.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today,  so 
far  as  the  District  of  Columbia  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  costs  of  administering  loans  of 
this  type  are  higher  than  In  the  case 
of  those  payable  on  demand.  We  recog- 
nize this  truth  in  many  other  areas.  We 
recognize,  for  example,  where  install- 
ment loans  for  automobile  purchases  are 
concerned.  We  provide  by  statute  that 
simple  interest  as  high  as  16  percent 
may  be  charged  on  installment  loans  for 
automobiles. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Patman  >  for  his  assistance 
on  this  legislation.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  his  wisdom.  But  I  cannot 
imderstand  his  concern  for  these  unse- 
cured installment  loans  being  kept  down 
to  8  percent,  when  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  by  legisla- 
tion permitted  interest  rates  as  high  as 
1 1  percent  on  secured  home  improvement 
loans  guaranteed  and  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Government. 
And  how  about  the  Fannie  Mae  loans. 
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by  a  Federal  organization  buying  fed- 
erally Insured  loans,  federally  guaran- 
teed FHA  and  VA  loans,  with  discounts 
as  high  as  8  and  10  percent? 

Now,  It  Is  said,  "Oh.  the  mortgage 
payer  Is  not  paying  for  that."  Does  any- 
one believe  the  mortgage  people  and  the 
builders  are  in  business  for  their  health? 
Of  course,  this  has  to  be  passed  onto 
the  homebuyer.  . 

So  we  are  not  only  tolerating  this  in- 
sofar as  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  concerned,  but  we  have 
actually  authorized  it.  Yet,  here  we  are 
told,  as  to  an  unsecured  loan,  an  unguar- 
anteed loan,  that  we  have  to  keep  the 
Interest  rates  lower  than  on  all  these 
other  types  of  loans. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Ml-.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  have  one 
simple  question  answered.  Does  this  bill 
or  does  it  not  raise  the  legal  Interest 
on  loans?  _^    ^^„ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  bill 
does  not  raise  the  legal  limit.  It  clarifies 
what  these  legal  limits  are  and  have 
been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  is  the  legal  limit? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  just  got 
thi-ough  saying,  and  it  has  been  stated 
two  or  three  times  this  afternoon,  that 
for  the  past  50  years  loans  have  been 
made  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
installment  plan  at  actual  interest  rates 
in  excess  of  the  rate  established  by  the 
usury  statute. 

All  this  legislation  does  is  merely  to 
clarify  what  the  law  is  with  respect  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Truth-in-Lending 

Act. 

Let  me  complete  my  statement,  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  fui'ther. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  pointed 
out  a  moment  ago.  and  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  did  like- 
wise, that  the  people  who  are  going  to 
be  hurt  if  this  legislation  fails  to  pass 
are  those  of  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
Those  are  the  people  we  are  talking 
about,  as  the  beneficiaries  imder  this  un- 
secured installment  loan  plan.  If  such  a 
person  cannot  get  a  loan  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  obviously  he  is 
going  to  have  to  go  elsewhere  to  get 
it.  There  are  provisions  in  the  laws  of 
the  two  neighboring  States,  which  legal- 
ize installment  loans  at  a  far  higher 
rate  of  interest. 

Bankers  in  the  District  have  advised 
us  that  they  make  little  profit  on  these 
small  installment  loans,  and  that  if  they 
are  prevented  from  charging  as  much 
interest  as  they  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  50  or  60  years,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  making  such  loans  alto- 
gether. Should  this  be  the  case,  the  peo- 
ple of  moderate  income  in  the  District 
will  be  forced  to  borrow  elsewhere,  as  in 
Maryland  where  the  small  loan  com- 
panies are  authorized  to  charge  36  per- 
cent. 

How  about  a  revolving  credit  charge? 
We  have  no  law  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terest on  such  credit  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  merchants  liave 
gotten  together  and  decided  to  charge 
up  to  18  percent  for  that  type  of  credit. 


but  no  action  has  been  taken,  or  pro- 
posals made,  to  protect  people  from  this 
practice.  ^    ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

( Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed,  a  lot  of  this  lending  business 
will  go  to  the  suburbs.  We  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
very  much  concerned  with  economic  con- 
ditions within  the  District,  and  are  doing 
all  we  possibly  can  from  a  legislative 
standpoint  to  improve  the  city's  financial 
situation.  We  certainly  want  to  avoid 
taking  any  action  that  would  encourage 
any  business  to  go  from  the  District  to 

the  suburbs.  ,,,»,„ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman   yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
my  sUtement. 

The  consumer  will  know  what  this 
rate  of  interest  is.  Nobody  will  be  de- 
ceived by  it.  The  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act 
requires  that  it  be  published.  This  fact 
will  cause  interest  rates  to  be  as  low  as 
possible,  and,  in  fact,  we  place  a  limit 
on  these  rates  right  here  in  this  bill. 
But  we  know  also  what  effect  the  rule 
of  supply  and  demand  can  have  In  com- 
petition between  various  banks.  I  say. 
Mr  Speaker,  that  we  will  not  protect 
anyone,  least  of  all  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people,  V  by  denying  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yhW  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  J 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  geijtleman  referred 
to  unsecured  loans  andtsald  that  this 
would  permit  this  high)i-ate  on  unse- 
cured loans.  Where  is  it  stated  in  the 
bill?  It  says  secured  loang  as  well. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  oJj^JWginia.  I  was 
referring  to  secmed'loans  such  as  auto- 
mobile loans,  where  we  permit  an  inter- 
est rate  as  high  as  16  percent  and  secured 
loans  that  have  been  made  as  a  result  of 
legislation  approved  by  the  gentleman's 
committee.  However,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  competition  will  assure  lower  inter- 
est rates  on  all  secured  loans  than  will 
prevail  on  unsecured  ones.  Hence,  this 
bill  will  not  affect  secui'ed  loans. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  the  gentleman 
overlooks  the  fact  that  this  permits  high 
rates  on  secured  as  well  as  unsecured 
loans. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  how  many  borrowers 
know  what  is  meant  by  an  8-percent  dis- 
counted loan?  I  am  not  talking  about 
sophisticated  borrowers  now,  but  I  am 
talking  about  anyone  who  goes  in  to  bor- 
row some  money  or  buj-  something  on  the 
installment  plan  in  a  store. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  I  may 
respond  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
woman, thai  -s  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  They  will 


be  told,  as  required  by  law,  so  that  the 
consumer  will  know  what  the  true  inter- 
est rate  is. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  The  reason  they  want 
this  law  enacted  now  Is  that  since  July  1 
under  the  Tnith-in-Lending  Act.  they 
have  to  tell  the  truth  now.  When  they 
told  the  borrower  before  that  they  were 
getting  an  8-percent  discounted  loan, 
which  the  average  person  believes  is  8 
percent  per  year,  the  customer  was 
roally  paying  16  percent  and  not  knowing 


Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
amee  with  the  way  the  gentlewoman  has 
stated  it— that  they  will  now  have  to 
tell  the  truth.  They  are  just  clai-ifying 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
have  an  additional  minute  to  answer 
another  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman  keeps  say- 
ing that  he  is  going  to  yield  when  he  fin- 
ishes his  statement,  but  he  never  seems 
to  get  his  statement  finished.  I  am  won- 
dering if  he  is  going  to  yield  if  he  gets 
this  additional  minute. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  if  I  get  the  additional  time. 
I  did  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  this  law  is 
enacted  to  make  12,  14.  and  16  percent 
the  legal  usur>-  rate  in  the  District,  what 
would  prevent  the  lender  from  saying, 
"We  will  give  you  a  12-percent  dis- 
counted loan"?  Would  there  be  any  rea- 
son In  the  world  why  they  could  not  do 
that  just  as  they  are  doing  it  with  the 
8-percent  loan?  The  average  borrower 
would  not  understand  this  rate  any  more 
than  he  understands  the  8-percent  rate 
now  except,  under  the  Trath-ln-Lending 
Act  now  in  effect,  they  have  to  tell  the 
truth  that  a  12-percent  discounted  loan 
would  amount  to  24  percent.  Would  we 
be  allowing  this  to  happen  if  we  vote  for 

this  bill?  .      .  ^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentlewoman.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl,  I  am  assured,  would  not 
permit  any  Increase  in  the  interest  rates 
prescribed,  through  discounting  or  any 
other  means. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  <at  the  request  of 
Mr  Jacobs)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  ordinarily  take  the  fioor  to  criticize 
a  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  believ- 
ing as  I  do  that  this  committee  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  legis- 
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late  in  the  public  interest  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  the  89th  Congress  I  had 
the  honor  to  manage  the  reorganization 
I- Ian  which  created  the  mayor-council 
form  of  government  for  the  District.  In 
preparing  for  the  successful  floor  con- 
sideration of  that  plan.  I  learned  a  good 
deal  about  the  problems  of  the  District 
and  its  people.  In  particular,  I  saw  that 
the  Congress  must  make  extra  efforts  to 
assure  fair  and  impartial  hearings  for 
the  citizens  of  tlie  District  until  such 
time  as  we  have  true  home  rule  and  ef- 
fective representation  for  the  District  in 
the  Congress. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  which 
will  have  definite  economic  impact  in 
the  District.  However,  this  bill  is  not  the 
product  of  anything  approaching  a 
broadly  based  community  consensus. 

The  hearings  which  were  conducted  by 
the  committee  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
bill  solves  only  the  problems  of  the 
bankers.  I  wish  to  commend  both  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
soui-i  (Mrs.  Sullivan >  and  the  distin- 
guislred  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  CTitrency  Committee  (Mr.  Patman) 
for  their  eflforts  to  illuminate  the  weak- 
nesses in  this  legislation.  It  would  be 
pertinent  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
which  Congresswoman  Sullivan  pre- 
sented to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee on  April  29,  1969: 

After  thorough  study  this  Committee  and 
the  officials  in  the  District  may  decide  that 
present  D.C  ceilings  on  interest  rates  are  too 
low.  Undoubtedly,  they  are  lower  than  in 
surrounding  Jurisdictions.  But  once  you  open 
this  up.  you  should  be  prepared  to  see  pres- 
sures mount  for  vastly  higher  rates  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  borrowing,  and 
hence  the  oost  of  living,  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  low-Income  families  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  resolve  that  prob- 
lem without  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
present  credit  laws  and  intensive  study  by 
the  District  Oovernment.  I  certainly  do"  not 
think  you  should  attempt  to  resolve  it  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion  in  the  bill  intended  to 
give  the  approval  of  Congress  to  a  practice 
which  may  be  in  violation  of  existing  Dis- 
trict law.  and  relating  to  only  one  type  of  loan 
in  the  District.  What  about  "add-on"  loans? 
Mortgage  loans?  One-payment  loans'* 


50  years  in  combination  with  a  discounting 
procedure. 

It's  a  very  murky  bill.  Confiumer  groups 
claim  It  would  legalize  usurious  Interest 
rates.  Rep.  Patman  says  the  bankers  are  get- 
ting a  "bonanza  of  profits"  and  don't  need 
help  from  Congress.  The  bankers  themselves 
claim  the  Interest  is  JustlHed  because  of  the 
costs  of  handling  small,  short-term  loans. 

The  effect  the  bill  would  have  on  home 
mortgages,  credit  cards,  and  other  transac- 
tions raises  additional  questions. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Sullivan  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
she  asked  these  very  pertinent  questions 
about  H.R.  255.  Here  we  have  a  bill  which 
should  be  backed  up  by  a  comprehensive 
review  of  credit  practice  and  poUcy  in 
the  District,  but  which  is  in  fact  piece- 
meal, special-interest  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  justifiable  out- 
cry about  this  bill  in  the  public  press  and 
media.  There  is  significant  opposition  to 
this  bill  in  consumer,  labor,  and  civic 
organizations  in  the  District.  There  is 
apparent  contradiction  in  the  area  of 
District  of  Columbia  government  support 
for  this  bill — contradiction  which  raises 
questions  in  my  mind  about  the  power 
of  the  banks  at  city  hall.  As  an  example 
of  the  public  outciy,  a  local  radio 
station,  WTOP,  recently  editorialized 
against  this  bill.  Some  of  the  points  made 
in  the  editorial  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation: 

The  bill  would  affirm  In  law  interest  levels 
the  banks  have  been  using  for  more  than 


The  editorial  goes  on  to  commend 
Chaii-man  Patman  for  his  courageous 
fight  against  this  bill.  I  join  Mr.  Patman 
in  believing  that  the  bill  carries  national 
implications  which  are  ominous,  and 
which  should  not  be  treated  lightly  or 
routinely  by  the  Congress. 

Underlining  the  seriousness  of  this  vote 
is  the  fact  that  a  suit  has  been  filed  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  would  enjoin  the  banks 
from  collecting  more  than  the  statutory 
8-percent  interest  on  unsecured  loans. 
The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Central  Committee  of  the  District 
and  other  interested  individuals  and  con- 
sumer groups.  I  believe  that  insofar  as 
this  suit  raises  a  number  of  questions 
about  past  practices  of  the  banks  in  re- 
gard to  the  usury  laws  of  the  District,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  which  specifically  exoner- 
ates  the    banks   from   practices   which 
many  consider  illegal.  Title  IV  of  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  nothing  other  than 
a  retroactivity  clause  to  excuse  the  banks 
from    the   possibility    that    their   long- 
established  customs  have  been  illegal.  I 
simply    cannot    imagine    the    Congress 
passing  a  bill  which  contains  such  dubi- 
ous language  in  other  areas  of  public 
policy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sum- 
marize briefly  my  reasons  for  opposing 
enactment  of  this  bill: 

First,  the  bill  Is  not  the  result  of 
broadly  based  public  heai-ings — essential 
in  an  area  which  has  significant  impact 
in  the  huge  ghetto  commimity  of  the 
National  Capital. 

Second,  there  is  significant  opposition 
to  this  bill  by  labor  and  consumer  groups 
in  the  District. 

Third,  the  bill  is  opposed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  Banking  and  Currency  and  bv 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Fourth,  the  bill  should  go  back  to 
committee  for  further  public  hearings 
and  comprehensive  studies  of  consumer 
credit  practices  in  the  District. 

Fifth,  pending  adjudication  of  the  suit 
filed  in  Federal  district  court,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  ill-advised  to  enact  retro- 
active legislation  designed  to  exonerate 
past  practices  of  the  banks. 

Sixth,  interest  rates  are  already  too 
high  nationally  and  are  having  a  tragic 
effect  on  small-wage  earners  and  home- 
buyers— this  bill  has  unfortunate  na- 
tional implications  and  amounts  to  a 
reward  to  the  banks  for  practices  of 
dubious  legality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  vote  this  bill  down  today  and  send 
it  back  to  committee.  If  the  House  passes 
it,  I  hope  the  other  body  will  take  a  long. 


hard  look  at  the  many  imperfections  • 
which  exist  in  this  kind  of  approach. 
Not  many  weeks  ago  we  had  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  kind  of  social  pressures 
which  exist  just  below  the  surface  of  this 
teeming  metropolis.  I  say  that  this  kind 
of  bill  adds  to  those  pressures,  and  that 
bringing  it  to  the  fioor  here  in  late  July 
Is  not  wise.  It  needs  more  study  and  more 
work— and  certainly  it  needs  much 
broader  support  in  this  community  than 
it  apparently  has  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
first  like  to  pay  my  respects  and  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da ( Mr.  FuQUA ) .  who  is  a  fail-minded  man 
and  one  who  I  think  has  done  his  best  to 
present  this  legislation  and  who  con- 
ducted the  proceedings  before  the  sub- 
committee in  a  very  fairminded  way. 

However.  I  would  like  to  clarify,  if  I 
may,  one  or  two  points. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
practice  of  interest  discount  has  been 
going  on  for  a  period  of  50  years  and 
should  be  condoned  and  clarified  as  legit- 
imate now  that  the  Federal  truth-in- 
lending  law  has  taken  effect  and  there- 
fore the  true  interest  is  revealed  to  the 
customers  by  the  banks  in  Washington, 

Now,  perhaps,  it  is  ti-ue  that  the  inter- 
est rate  should  be  changed.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  the  interest  rate  is  not  high 
enough  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
the  fact  that  banks  have  been  charging 
16  percent  for  50  years  is  hardly  an  argu- 
ment for  legalizing  16  percent. 

Suppose  the  Federal  Government 
passed  a  law  which  provided  that  bank 
robbers  should  henceforth  and  hereafter 
not  wear  masks.  Would  we  be  persuaded 
if  a  bank  robber  said.  "We  have  been 
robbing  banks  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 'or  50  years  while  wearing  masks 
We  would  like  to  change  the  law  and 
clarify  the  situation  now  that  we  no  long- 
er wear  masks." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
bankers  have  been  engaged  in  robberv 
as  a  result  of  the  practices  which  thev 
have  been  following.  However,  I  would 
say  It  does  disturb  me  that  some  banker 
up  in  New  York  every  few  months  comes 
up  with  the  storj-  that  the  countrv  can- 
not be  saved  unless  bankers  make  more 
money.  Some  have  argued  that  the  bank- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  ex- 
tended this  kind  of  loan,  not  for  profit 
but  in  order  to  accommodate  and  serve 
as  a  convenience  to  small  borrowers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Hov.  tender. 

I  can  recall  the  cartoon  which  showed 
a  shabbily  dressed  man  sitting  before 
the  loan  officer,  and  the  loan  officer 
saying  to  him.  "No  sir,  our  interest  Is 
not  very  high.  And  so  far  as  you're  con- 
cerned, we  have  none  at  all." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
about    clarification    of    this    legislation 
but  as  I  get  this— and  tell  me  if  I  am 
wrong— the  legal  rate  is  8  percent? 
Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  But,  if  we  clarify  this, 
will  be  16  percent? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  We  would  be  clarifying 
it  up  to  16  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  a  motion  to 
recommit  this  bill.  Why?  Because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  although  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  bill,  hearings 
were  not  held  on  what  is  contained  in 
this  bill  now  as  it  has  come  from  the 
committee  carrying  a  schedule  of  12 
percent,  14  percent,  and  16  percent  rate 
of  interest. 

In  our  subcommittee  executive  session 
I  told  my  fellow  Members  that  the  bank- 
ers themselves  were  not  even  asking  for 
the  kind  of  interest  rate  which  was  voted 
out  of  our  subconrunittee — and  there  are 
gentlemen  of  the  subcommittee  here 
will  confirm  that  fact — but  by  the  time 
we  got  to  the  full  committee  my  sub- 
committee chairman  acknowledged  I 
was  correct  in  the  subcommittee,  and 
he  moved  to  change  the  subcommittee 
action. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  reduce  the 
interest  rate  to  what  the  bill  provides 
now.  But  we  just  got  to  the  place  finally 
in  the  fuU  committee  where  we  knew 
what  the  bankers  were  asking  for.  That  is 
where  we  are  right  now.  We  still  do  not 
know  what  the  view  of  the  consumer  is 
on  this  matter.  Being  old  fashioned,  I 
■  like  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  story.  That 
Is  the  reason  this  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted. Maybe  it  should  be  16  percent, 
maybe  it  should  be  8  percent,  maybe  it 
should  be  11  percent,  but  this  business  of 
just  throwing  a  dart  at  the  board,  fiying 
backwards  with  a  blindfold,  and  guess- 
ing, is  ridiculous  if  we  are  to  serve  the 
public  properly  and  objectively. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  say  we  should 
vote  against  this  bill  and  I  do  not  say  we 
should  vote  for  this  bill.  I  say  there  is  no- 
body here  who  has  any  idea  whilch  way  to 
vote  on  the  matter  until  there  are  rea- 
sonable and  proper  hearings  which  hear 
both  sides  of  the  matter.  And  I  know  that 
when  these  hearings  were  public  the  con- 
sumer people  did  not  come  in.  Why  would 
the  bankers  come  in  and  not  the  con- 
sumers? Because  the  bankers  were  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  and  the  con- 
sumer did  not  pick  it  up  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  not  have  a  duty  to 
invite  consumer  testimony  rather  than 
sitting  here  and  wondering  why  such 
testimony  did  not  come  uninvited? 
Would  it  not  be  better  and  would  it  not 
serve  the  interests  of  the  public  better  if 
we  would  have  the  consumer  witnesses  in 
and  iiave  objective  testimony  and  lay  all 
the  cards  on  the  table  and  take  off  the 
blindfolds?  Then  we  would  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  whole  situation. 
Surely  no  harm  could  come  from  learn- 
.  ing  a  few  facts  before  we  reorder  people's 
destiny  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Hays>,  made  a  very  good  point 
when  he  pointed  out  that  in  an  attempt 
to  clarify  this  legislation  we  perhaps 
have  muddied  the  water.  I  would  only 
like  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  great 


deal  of  misinformation  poured  forth  in 
these  halls  this  afternoon,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  baldface  statement  that 
this  bill  raises  the  8-percent  usury  rate 
to  16  percent.  It  does  not  do  so. 

When  this  bill  passes,  if  it  does,  the 
usury  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  remain  at  8  percent.  There  will  be 
a  ceiling  of  16  percent  on  those  loans  that 
qualify  under  this  section  for  which  they 
now  are  paying  approximately  16  per- 
cent. 

It  would  be  very  nice  if  somebody 
could  answer  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  with  a  simple  yes  or  no, 
but  unfortunately,  as  I  am  siu-e  the 
gentleman  understands,  there  is  a  quali- 
fication. The  usury  rate  will  remain 
the  same  at  8  percent.  There  will  be  a 
ceiling  of  16  percent  on  those  loans  ex- 
empted by  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  pre- 
fer not  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan),  made  a  very 
good  point  when  she  asked  how  is  it  that 
the  banks  have  been  cheating — and  this 
is  not  her  language — and  I  feel  the  same 
way  about  this  particular  part  of  this 
argument.  The  gentlewoman  indicated 
that  the  banks  have  circumvented  the 
8  percent  interest  rate  for  years  by  add- 
ons and  so  forth.  Why  then  would  it  not 
be  possible  under  this  change  to  do  the 
same  thing  at  12,  14,  or  16  percent?  I 
can  only  tell  the  gentlewoman  that  that 
specific  language  is  in  the  bill,  and  I  am 
referring  to  page  4.  starting  at  line  1. 
section  ( c ) ,  in  which  it  says  that  nothing 
in  this  section  nor  in  the  other  sections 
referred  to,  and  so  forth,  and  it  lists  all 
the  ways  you  can  discount,  add  on.  bal- 
loon, cheat,  so  long  as  the  rate  of  interest 
does  not  exceed  that  permitted  by  this 
section.  In  other  words  with  this  bill,  no 
matter  what  device  they  come  up  with, 
they  cannot  exceed  16  percent.  I  think 
this  offers  protection.  I  would  beg  that 
we  recognize  what  we  do  as  a  very  prag- 
matic fact  that  there  are  two  specific 
banks  in  the  District  or  there  are  at  least 
two  banks — there  may  be  more,  but  there 
are  two  that  I  know  of — that  are  either 
wholly  owned  by  Negroes  or  predomi- 
nantly owned  by  Negroes.  One  of  them  is 
the  Industrial  Bank  of  Washington  and 
the  other  is  the  United  Community  Na- 
tional Bank.  I  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  April  29,  1969.  in  which  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  Industrial 
Bank  states : 

We  have  2 '  2  million  of  these  loans  out. 

He  goes  on  and  explains  it: 
Approximately  30  percent  of  our  loan  port- 
folio is  in  tliese  loans. 

This  was  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
]X)rtfolio  than  the  banks  that  we  heard 
of  who  were  making  these  loans — and  I 
sympathize  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  urging  high  Interest  rates,  and  I 
sympathize  with  the  gentlewoman  when 
she  is  concerned  about  abuse  of  those 
who  need  those  Icinds  of  loans,  but  I  sub- 
mit if  we  cannot  have  these  kinds  of 


loans,  there  is  no  place  for  these  people 
to  go.  Thert  is  no  so-called  friendly  loan 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause of  the  existing  high  rates.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  proper  situation  here.  But 
right  over  the  line  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia they  have  rates  of  approximately 
30  and  32  percent. 

Within  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
are  people  who  operate,  knc^wn  as  loan 
sharks,  who  charge  5  and  10  percent 
compounded  on  a  weekly  basis. 

I -would  only  submit  that  if  you  ex- 
amine what  we  are  doing,  if  we  kill  this 
legislation — and  despite  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  said,  that  you 
are  not  voting  to  double  the  interest 
rates — when  this  bill  passes,  the  Interest 
rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  still 
be  8  percent  with  the  exception  of  these 
specific  loans  which  are  now  generating 
an  interest  in  excess  of  15  percent. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  >-leld  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  point  I  would  make 
to  the  gentleman — and  fii-st  of  all  I  con- 
firm what  the  gentleman  has  said  alwut 
16  percent  being  the  overall  limit  no 
matter  what  device  is  used — the  point  I 
would  make  to  the  gentleman  is  that 
8  percent  Indeed  does  apply  to  this  kind 
of  loan  now.  The  generation  of  16  percent 
is  a  generation  which  is  extra-legal  or  at 
least  of  questionable  legal  status.  There- 
fore, the  interest  is  being  raised  with  re- 
spect to  these  loans. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  stip- 
ulate that  this  has  been  a  device.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  I  was  as  outraged 
as  the  gentleman  and  the  gentlewoman 
because  I  felt  that  this  was  a  device  to 
protect  the  banks. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we.  in  our  attempt  10 
purify  the  language — if  we  say  there  can 
be  no  16  percent  interest  on  installment 
loans.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  one  single  loan  in  a  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  institution  with  these 
conditions  as  stipulated  by  this  bill  at 
the  8  percent  figure  stated. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  and  particularly  do  I  want  to  point 
out  one  section  of  the  bill  that  is  bad — 
and  that  is  section  4  which  takes  away 
the  right  of  the  consumer  who  has  been 
charged  an  interest  rate  that  is  too  high 
from  suing  the  person  wlao  has  done  this 
to  him. 

Now  my  second  point  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  granting  of  loans  on  an 
equal  installment  basis.  As  pwinted  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  peo- 
ple who  we  are  supposed  to  be  helping 
cannot  get  a  loan  now.  You  go  into  a 
bank  even  if  you  have  a  job  but  are 
earning  less  than  S5.000  a  year  and  tell 
them  you  want  to  borrow  $400  or  S500. 
Tliey  do  not  even  talk  interest  rates 
with  you.  Tliey  just  say.  ".sorry,  you  are 
not  going  to  get  any  money." 
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I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  because  he  put  in  the  tech- 
nical amendment — and  I  want  to  be  sure 
of  its  effect — the  present  statute,  as  pro- 
posed on  page  5  of  the  committee  bill, 
provides  you  can  apply  this  rate  to 
them — to  all  installment  loans. 

Now  as  I  understood  you,  your  amend- 
ment was  going  to  change  that.  I  want 
to  know,  does  your  amendment  exempt, 
or  does  it  exempt  them  from  the  ap- 
plication of  this  12  percent  or  14  per- 
cent or  16  percent? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  On  this  application  of 
12  percent  or  14  percent  or  16  percent 
provision 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  other  words,  if  I  want 
to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  On  the  points  or  the 
add-on  or  whatever  condition  that  they 
make  provision  for  in  order  to  make  the 
loan. 

Mr,  ADAMS.  If  I  want  to  borrow 
money  on  a  house,  first  I  take  out  a 
mortgage  on  it — in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  where  I  am  purchasing  a  home — 
what  Is  the'  rate  that  they  can  charge 
me — 8  percent  or  12  percent  or  14  per- 
cent or  16  percent? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  As  recently  as  last  week, 
money  on  home  mortgages  were  7^4  per- 
cent and  3  points  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  but  you  and  I  both 
know  that  if  one  applies  for  a  loan,  he 
may  or  may  not  receive  it.  I  shall  men- 
tion the  suits  that  will  be  filed.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  this  practice  is 
legal.  I  want  to  know  what  we  are  pro- 
posing to  authorize.  Will  we  authorize 
12  percent  on  such  loans? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  No,  it  would  leave  that 
in  the  present  limit  of  8  percent. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  On  all  first  mortgages? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Suppose  you  were  going 
to  borrow  on  your  house  on  one  of  these 
propositions  that  would  enable  you  to 
build  a  room  on  the  back,  or  you  get  the 
roof  repaired,  and  so  on?  Would  that 
still  be  at  the  rate  of  8  percent  under 
your  amendmenf:* 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  had 
substantial  enough  credit,  he  could  get 
money  at  8  percent,  or  he  could  also 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Could  they  charge  me  12 
percent? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  They  could,  on  a  home 
improvement  loan. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  which  is  a  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  There  Is  no  limita- 
tion of  8  percent  whatsoever  on  such 
loans. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  What  Is  the  rate  on  an 
8  percent  add-on  or  discount  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  present  practice  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  8  percent  unless  they 
discount  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  there  is  an  8  percent 
discount,  what  Is  the  rate  of  Interest? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  will  be  up  around  12 
percent. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  I  believe  It  wiU  be  plus  15. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  depends  on  how  many 
years  the  loan  would  run.  the  amount  of 
the  payback,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  the  present  situ- 
ation we  have  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  but  what  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out — and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  if  somebody  starts  to  file  law- 
suits on  this  subject,  it  is  going  to  be 
established  that  usury  means  usui-y.  and 
that  such  rates  are  illegal.  Therefore, 
they  are  charging  more  than  the  legal 
rate.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  point  in 
passing  this  bill,  because  if  they  can  do 
what  they  say  they  can  do  now,  it  is 
legal  and  this  bill  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  my  good  friend  will 
yield  further,  usury  normally  in  most 
States,  including  the  gentleman's  State, 
has  been  exempt  on  installment  un- 
secured loans. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Only  because  nobody  has 
gone  in  and  blown  the  whistle  on  that 
practice.  That  is  all.  The  lawsuits  are 
now  about  to  start,  because  finally  the 
people  who  have  been  charged  these  rates 
are  beginning  to  understand  what  is 
happening  and  they  are  saying  there  is 
a  difference.  They  are  filing  lawsuits  and 
the  matter  of  the  true  rate  will  be  de- 
cided. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That,  to  me,  is  the  whole 
purpose  and  point  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing. It  goes  back  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  said  a  little  earlier.  At  some 
point  on  a  national  basis — and  this  bill 
Is  the  forerunner  of  the  national  issue  we 
are  going  to  face — we  are  going  to  have 
to  say  to  the  banks,  "You  can  make 
money  on  8  percent  or  on  9  percent.  We 
just  cannot  simply  go  on  with  this  idea 
of  you  raising  the  rates  all  the  time 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  competition 
among  money  lenders  to  hold  rates 
down." 

When  somebody  talks  to  me  about  a 
competitive  market  for  money,  I  say, 
"Baloney."  The  big  corporate  borrowers 
who  used  to  provide  a  competitive  back 
pressure  on  the  money  lenders  now  are 
in  a  position  where  they  are  making 
large  profits,  and  they  can  write  off  their 
interest  expense.  These  companies  have 
a  7  percent  investment  credit  they  can 
apply  against  their  Income  taxes.  They 
can  borrow  the  money  to  build  a  facility 
and  write  it  off  on  an  investment  credit. 
They  can  use  accelerated  rates  of  depre- 
ciation to  reduce  taxes.  So  their  effective 
rate  of  Interest  drops  down  to  3  or  4  per- 
cent or  less.  When  they  go  into  the  mar- 
ket and  someone  says  It  Is  9  percent, 
what  they  are  doing  is,  they  are  figuring 
out  what  they  can  deduct,  and  they  say, 
"OK  9  percent  but  know  they  may  ac- 
tually pay  3  percent."  But  when  the  little 
man — and  I  consider  that  to  be  everyone 
who  is  not  one  of  the  giants — goes  in 
and  tries  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  they 
say,  "9  percent,"  and  he  pays  9  per- 
cent, he  cannot  deduct  much  and  he 
does  not  earn  enough  to  make  the  deduc- 


tion worthwhile.  That  is  why  we  are  wor- 
ried about  this  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  job  in  try- 
ing to  put  this  thing  together.  But  I 
think  we  have  not  faced  the  basic  nut 
question,  which  is,  "If  it  is  legal,  why  do 
you  need  this  bill?  If  It  is  Illegal,  what 
should  we  do?" 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Patman.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Adams  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute." 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  lawsuits  would  be  filed.  There 
was  one  big  lawsuit  filed  today.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  will  be  in  the  Record  lor 
today  and  available  tomorrow  morning. 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioned  that 
because  the  suits  are  started. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  I  said  I  would 
mention  that,  and  I  did  not,  but  there 
will  be  today  suits  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
Greater  Washington  Chapter  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  challenging  the  legality  of 
the  present  bank  interest  rates  and  seek- 
ing the  recovery  of  interest. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  255,  pertaining  to  finance  charges 
on  certain  installment  loans  made  by  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  prac- 
tices authorized  by  this  bill  have  in  fact 
been  in  use  by  Washington  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  and  regulated 
lending  firms  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
am  also  aware  that  this  bill  seeks  to 
clear  up  the  question  as  to  whether  these 
practices  of  deducting  or  adding  on  in- 
terest charges  violate  the  District's  usury 
laws.  Further.  I  know  that  39  States 
have  seen  fit  to  clear  up  the  same  ques- 
tion by  enacting  similar  laws. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  put 
forth  by  the  banks  in  favor  of  this  bill 
is  that  the  interests  of  the  District's 
consumers  would  be  impaired  if.  without 
this  clarifying  statute,  small  installment 
loans  became  unavailable  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
availability  of  such  loans  is  important  to 
both  the  consumers  and  the  District's 
economy.  But  if  consumer  interest  plays 
a  key  role  in  justifying  this  bill,  I  feel 
that  the  consumer  groups  who  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  H.R.  255,  including 
many  who  have  opposed  it.  should  have 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  I  am  informed 
that  no  consumers  or  consumer  groups 
testified  in  any  of  the  hearings  held  on 
this  bill.  Whatever  their  points  of  view. 
I  feel  they  should  be  heard  and  consid- 
ered by  our  committee  before  this  bill  is 
enacted  into  law. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  H.R.  255,  so  that  fur- 
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ther  open  hearings  can  be  held  which 
can  Include  these  consumer  spokesmen. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  heard  a  defense  of  the 
banking  fraternity  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  happen  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
knowledge  about  banking  myself.  The 
traditional  view  of  the  banker  is  of  a 
flinty-hearted  individual  with  a  steely 
glare  who  says  no  to  everybody.  But  I 
want  to  tell  Members,  the  typical  banker, 
compared  to  the  fraternity  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  a  heart  like  an 
overripe  tomato,  because  the  chiselers  in 
this  town  really  know  how  to  take  peo- 
ple— and  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

I  know  a  mortgage  on  a  piece  of  "-al 
estate  was  paid  off  this  month,  which  was 
a  5'2-percent  mortgage,  which  had  run 
for  12  years  without  a  payment  ever  be- 
ing missed.  One  would  have  thought  the 
bankers  would  have  been  delighted  to  get 
the  balance  paid  off  so  they  could  put  It 
out  at  what  the  gentleman  says  is  the 
going  rate,  1%  percent  plus  three 
points — and  they  charged  a  point  for  the 
loan  being  paid  off  early,  or  1  percent 
more. 

Talk  about  a  bunch  of  chp  arti  's.  They 
have  them  here.  My  bank  luld  be  so 
happy  to  get  a  5'2-Pcrcent  loan  paid  off. 
they  would  probably  pay  the  fellow  a 
point  for  coming  In  and  paying  It  off. 
We  really  would  be  delighted  to  get  in 
those  cheaper  loans,  so  we  would  be  able 
to  loan  them  out  at  a  straight  7  percent — 
with  no  points.  That  is  the  going  rate  in 
Ohio. 

I  am  a  very  pragmatic  fellow,  and  I 
would  just  love  to  run  against  anybody 
who  votes  for  this  bill,  because  all  I  would 
have  to  say — and  nobody  could  dispute 
it — is  he  voted  to  raise  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  from  8  percent  to  1 3  percent,  and 
really  everybody  in  any  constituency  can 
understand  that  language. 

Members  can  explain  from  now  on 
out  that  they  were  only  trying  to  legalize 
something  that  was  already  being  done, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will  hit  much 
bedrock  with  that  kind  of  explanation 
to  the  average  man  in  the  street.  He  is 
not  going  to  buy  that. 

He  knows  the  difference  between  8 
and  16,  and  he  Is  not  interested  in  hav- 
ing something  that  is  being  done  illegally 
legalized  if  it  is  going  to  cost  him  8 
percent  more. 

Now,  please  do  not  look  like  you  are 
going  to  get  up,  Mr.  Chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Do  not  get  up  to  talk  about 
my  statement.  I  do  not  want  you  to, 
because  I  know  all  about  it. 

I  was  naive  enough  many  years  ago 
to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  Ohio  Senate, 
to  cut  the  legal  rate  of  Interest  on  small 
loans  from  3  percent  a  month  to  2  per- 
cent a  month,  which  is  from  36  to  24 
percent  a  year,  and  I  found  out  how  the 
friendly  loan  boys  operate,  and  my  op- 
ponent found  out,  also,  how  they  oper- 
ate. He  was  the  recipient  of  a  lot  of 
their  largess. 

So  do  not  quote  anything  about  Ohio, 
because  what  it  does  In  the  small  loan 
field  I  do  not  approve  of. 

I  realize  that  in  respect  to  the  im- 
secured   loan  area  one   has  to  have  a 


little  more  Interest  if  one  is  going  to 
make  those  kinds  of  loans. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  comparing  Ohio  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  not  what 
we  are  talking  about,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  we  do  not  permit  small  loan 
companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 
I  am  glad  we  do  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  if  I 
had  enough  political  muscle  we  would 
not  permit  them  in  Ohio.  I  must  confess 
I  did  not  have  it  then,  and  I  doubt  if  I 
would  have  it  now  if  I  were  back  out 
there  because,  as  I  told  you.  they  know 
how  to  operate,  and  they  do. 

As  I  say.  they  have  to  have  a  medium 
amount  more,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  that, 
but  not  36  percent. 

If  we  are  going  to  allow  the  banks  t-o 
operate  as  small  loan  outfits,  they  should 
have  more,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  16  percent,  because  I  do  not  really  be- 
lieve that  if  they  use  a  reasonable 
amount  of  caution  on  the  loans  they 
make  they  will  require  that. 

I  do  not  bleed  like  my  friend  from 
Washington,  about  the  fellow  who  walks 
in  and  cannot  get  a  loan.  Some  people 
ought  not  to  have  a  loan,  and  we  are  not 
doing  them  a  favor  by  providing  them  a 
loan  at  any  percentage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fuqua,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  It  is  his  minute. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  join  with  me  in  not 
trying  to  help  the  small  loan  compmnies 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  will  do  if  we  fail  to  pass 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  told  the  gentleman,  I  am 
pragmatic.  It  is  not  going  to  be  on  my 
record  that  I  voted  to  i-aise  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  from  8  to  16  percent,  much  as 
I  would  like  to  help  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
if  I  have  time  left. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  that  many  people  ought 
not  to  have  loans  forced  on  them,  and 
they  should  not  have  them. 

What  is  bothering  me  is  that  the 
baiokers  are  beginning  to  raise  that  level 
of  those  who  have  a  legitimate  reason 
to  borrow  to  a  higher  and  higher  level. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  losing 
out  because  the  bankers  are  saying,  "It 
is  easier  to  loan  money  out  to  A.T.  &  T. 
at  8  percent  than  to  bother  with  a  man 
who  has  a  pretty  good  job  for  8  percent." 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  may  well  be,  and 
something  should  be  done  about  It,  but 
not  In  this  manner. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering  here  today  is  not  half-loaf. 


In  my  opinion;  it  is  really  a  very  small 
slice.  It  is.  however,  a  small  improvement 
over  the  present  situation  where  banks 
can  actually  charge  an  unlimited  amount 
of  interest  by  discounting. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  legislation  originally  presented 
to  the  Committee  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia provided  for  removing  the  ceil- 
ing from  the  present  so-called  8  percent 
legal  rate  of  interest  and  providing  no 
ceiling  at  all. 

Conditions  are  wide  open  now  and 
would  have  been  wide  open  with  that 
proposal.  There  were  some  of  us  in  the 
committee  who  were  very  concerned 
about  this  and  as  a  result  we  amended 
the  legislation  and  the  resulting  bill 
which  we  have  here  now  is  a  slight  im- 
provement over  that  which  was  orig- 
inally presented.  I  urged  that  we  look  at 
the  entire  problem  of  interest  rates  in 
all  areas  of  commerce  but  unfortunately 
there  was  insulBcient  support  for  a  com- 
plete review.  Also  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Adams),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  iMr.  Jacobs),  and 
I  cosponsored  legislation  last  year  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  complete  review 
of  the  entire  question  of  consumer  inter- 
est in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  far  as 
interest  rate  charges  are  concerned. 

For  example  we  felt  that  revolving  and 
installment  credit  charges  should  be  ex- 
amined. I  do  not  know  whether  it  helps 
a  person  who  is  going  to  put  a  roof  on  his 
house  feel  better  to  know  that  he  paid  a 
"legal"  18  percent  to  a  department  store 
supply  company  for  roofing  supplies  than 
if  he  paid  a  possible  "illegal '  15  or  16 
percent  to  a  bank  for  a  loan  with  which 
he  would  buy  the  same  supplies. 

We  should  have  a  complete  review  of 
all  of  these  interest  rate  questions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  strong  legisla- 
tion providing  strict  limitations  and 
reiiulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  two  alternatives 
before  the  Hou.se.  First,  we  can  pass  this 
bill.  For  the  first  time  we  would  have  a 
certain  limitation  placed  on  the  banking 
institutions  and  the  total  amount  of 
Interest  they  charge  including  add-ons. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  charge  over 
a  certain  amount  of  Interest.  They  would 
be  prohibited  from  ballooning  in  their 
loan  practices,  and  imder  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  the  consumer  for  the  first 
time  would  know  actually  what  he  is  pay- 
ing. I  am  not  worried  about  how  the 
bankers  feel  or  how  anyone  else  in  that 
business  feels,  but  I  am  worried  about 
the  ultimate  effect  of  this  bill  on  the 
consumer. 

The  other  alternative  is  that  we  can 
kill  this  bill.  The  banks  might  be  able 
to  continue  their  present  program  if  they 
win  their  lawsuits.  They  would  really  be 
home  free  and  there  would  be  no  ceilings 
to  the  add-ons  which  they  could  levy. 
They  could  go  much  beyond  16  percent 
Interest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  banks, 
lose  their  suits  and  went  out  of  this  type 
of  loan,  we  would  be  faced  with  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  I  believe  this  would  have 
an  undesirable  effect  on  the  entire  metro- 
politan area.  Many  who  need  to  borrow 
small  amounts  of  money  would  go  to 
neighboring  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  loan  companies 
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in  Montgomery  County  across  the  Dis- 
trict line  who  are  charging  36  percent 
interest  on  small  loans  and  it  is  legal.  I 
doubt  if  it  helps  the  poor  people  who  go 
out  there  and  borrow  money  feel  any 
better  to  know  that  they  are  paying  a 
legal  rate.  I  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  tlie  area  this  morning,  and  I  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  where  these  loan  busi- 
nesses are  located.  On  Georgia  Avenue 
in  the  first  block  over  the  District  line 
there  are  the  following  small  loan  com- 
panies: American  Finance  System,  Aetna 
Finance  Co.,  Seaboard  Loans,  Household 
Finance  Co.,  GAC  Finance  Corp..  Per- 
sonal Thrift  Plan  Loans,  Suburban  Fi- 
nance Co..  Landmark  Finance  Co.,  and 
the  State  Loan  Co.  In  that  same  block 
along  Eastern  Avenue,  which  parallels 
the  District  line,  there  are:  State  Loan 
Co.,  Landmark  Finance  Corp.,  Summit 
Loans  Inc.,  Liberty  Loans,  Major  Fi- 
nance Loans.  Calvert  Credit  Corp.,  City 
Finance  Loans.  Budget  Finance  Plans. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  on  both 
Eastern  Avenue  and  Georgia  Avenue  I 
reporte*  the  same  two  companies.  The 
bustness'  Is  so  good  that  they  operate 
all  the  way  through  the  block.  They 
have  doors  open  on  both  Eastern  and 
Georgia  Avenues.  There  are  15  of  these 
small  loan  companies  In  just  this  one 
location,  and  many  others  located  close 
to  the  District  line  along  other  arterlals 
leading  out  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  kill 
this  bill  it  would  be  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  small  loan  companies  to  expand 
their  business  with  the  increased  trade 
from  the  District.  I  believe  it  is  better  to 
have  money  available  with  limitations 
and  controls  here  in  the  District  rather 
than  have  the  unhealthy  situation  where 
they  are  forced  into  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  have  seen  the  row  of 
businesses  out  there,  but  there  Is  a 
cleaner  who  actually  cleans  clothes  out 
there,  too,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Yes.  There  is  a  cleaning 
establishment  Interspersed  with  these 
loan  companies. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  caU  them  all  "clean- 
ers." 

Mr.  GUDE.  The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  I  believe 
this  is  the  best  we  can  get  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  this  time  as  far  as  interest 
rate  legislation  is  concerned. 

We  have  passed  bills  here  in  the  House 
with  the  feeling  that  we  could  obtain 
hearings  and  consideration  in  the  Senate 
which  we  could  not  achieve  in  the  House. 
Possibly  that  could  be  done  in  the  case 
of  this  legislation  because  I  know  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  other  body  is 
very  sympathetic  to  consimier  problems. 
This  represents  a  possible  means  of  im- 
proving the  legislation  and  making  It 
more  comprehensive. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this 
legislation,  but  in  my  opinion  it  repre- 
sents a  very  thin  slice  or  crumb  rather 
than  half  a  loaf. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  blU 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 
what  it  purports  to  do.  but  it  does  a  lot 
of  things  it  pretends  not  to  do.  It  is  a  bad 
bill.  It  should  either  be  recommitted  to 
committee  for  further  study — and  public 
hearings  on  this  amended  version — or  it 
should  be  defeated  out  of  hand. 

I  am  amazed  that  a  committee  of  the 
House  would  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend 
blanket  amnesty  to  anyone  who  ever 
violated  a  District  law  which  has  been 
on  the  books  for  50  years.  Yet  that  is 
what  this  bill  does. 

Please  read  section  4  of  the  bill  as 
amended  in  committee: 

The  amendmento  made  by  tlils  Act  shall 
apply  with  resfiect  to  any  loan  described  In 
section  28-3307(a)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  (added  by  section  3  of  this  Act) 
final  repayment  of  which  Is  due  after  July  1, 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  of  any  other 
bill  which  goes  baclrl  full  year  or  more  to 
forgive  any  violation  which  might  have 
occurred  under  existing  law? 

This  bill  does.  I  understand  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  District  of 
Columbia  protects  any  transaction  which 
was  completed  more  than  a  year  ago.  So 
this  bill  fills  In  the  Intervening  12 
months,  and  provides  amnesty  for  that 
entire  period. 

Now  what  does  it  provide  amnesty 
from?  This  is  the  part  which  Is  so  mys- 
terious. It  purports  to  permit  District  of 
Columbia  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
to  continue  offering  the  same  kind  of 
Installment  loans  that  they  have  regu- 
larly been  providing,  and  presumably  at 
the  same  effective  rates  of  Interest.  But 
who  or  what  says  they  cannot  continue 
to  ofifer  such  loans  without  the  passage 
of  this  bill? 

There  Is  no  explanation  in  the  com- 
mittee report  for  this  point.  We  are  led 
to  believe  from  the  committee  report 
that  unless  this  bill  becomes  law.  District 
of  Columbia  banks  no  longer  will  be  able 
to  offer  what  they  call  8-percent  dis- 
count loans,  which  are  actually  at  the 
effective  annual  rate  of  15.75  percent. 

Nowhere  in  the  report  is  there  any  ref- 
erence made  to  the  Federal  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  which  took  effect  July  1, 
yet  the  Implication  has  been  given  that 
the  truth-in-lendlng  law  apparently,  or 
presumably,  or  p>osslbly,  or  ostensibly, 
makes  the  practices  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  banks  in  extending  8-percent 
discount  loans  Illegal  under  the  District's 
8-percent  usury  celling. 

That  is  simply  not  true.  And  I  assume 
that,  since  it  is  not  true,  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  h&s  there- 
fore carefully  refrained  from  using  this 
argument  in  its  report. 

All  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  requires 
in  connection  with  these  8-i>ercent  dis- 
count loans  is  that  the  bank  reveal  that 
the  armual  percentage  rate  of  the  fi- 
nance charge  is  actually  15.75  percent, 
not  8  percent.  In  order  to  avoid  any  con- 
fusion, or  to  avoid  possibility  of  nui- 
sance   suits    under    the    various    State 


usury  laws  setting  maximum  rates  on 
Interest,  the  Federal  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  carefully  spells  out  the  fact  that  the 
finance  charge  on  which  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  is  based  is  not  regarded  as 
interest  under  any  State  usury  law. 

But  because  the  truth-in-lending  law 
requires  the  District  of  Columbia  banks, 
and  all  other  lenders  everywhere  in  the 
country,  to  reveal  the  actual  rates  of 
their  finance  charges — which  are  far 
above  what  the  people  have  generally 
thought  they  were  paying  in  terms  of  an 
annual  rate — the  District  of  Columbia 
banks  now  say  they  fear  that  some  con- 
sumers will  file  nuisance  suits  against 
them  alleging  that  they  have  been  vio- 
lating the  District  of  Columbia's  8-per- 
cent usury  law  celling. 

In  the  very  brief  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  the  orig- 
inal H.R.  255,  the  witnesses  from  the 
banking  industry  made  it  clear  that  they 
did  not  think  they  have  been  violating 
the  District's  usury  ceiling  with  their  8- 
percent  discount  loans,  and  felt  they 
could  easily  prove  this  In  court. 

I  think  they  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

The  committee  acknowledges  hastiness 
in  its  draftsmanship  by  saying  that  it 
does  not  Intend  the  bill  to  legalize  16-per- 
cent or  14-percent  or  12-percent  interest 
on  home  mortgages,  and  I  understand 
the  committee  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  Its  amended  blU  to  make  that  E>olnt 
clear.  But  the  fact  that  the  bill  came  out 
of  committee  with  provisions  which 
could  apply  such  high  ceilings  to  mort- 
gages makes  us  all  wonder  what  else 
might  be  permitted  or  allowed  in  this 
bill  that  the  committee  does  not  know 
about  or  has  not  looked  into. 

The  worst  thing  of  all  Is  the  amnesty 
clause.  I  will  move  to  strike  that  out  of 
the  bill.  What  right  have  we  to  forgive 
past  violations  of  law.  If  they  have  oc- 
curred? 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  al- 
though the  committee  report  implies 
that  no  opposition  was  voiced  to  H.R. 
255  when  the  brief  hearings  were  con- 
ducted on  it  in  this  Congress,  the  Record 
should  show  that  I  objected  to  the  bill  In 
its  original  form,  for  reasons  which  I 
spelled  out  in  detail.  In  a  statement  pro- 
vided to  each  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  morning  of  the  hearing.  No 
mention  is  made  of  my  opposition  in  the 
report.  But,  in  conformance  with  the 
recommendations  I  made  in  my  written 
testimony,  the  committee  junked  the 
original  approach  of  H.R.  255  and  came 
out  with  an  amended  bill  which  straight- 
foi-wardly  raises  the  legal  rates  of  inter- 
est in  the  District  on  installment  loans. 
Undoubtedly,  the  present  8-percent 
usury  ceiling  is  too  low.  But  what  is  the 
right  figure?  Should  it  be  16  percent, 
as  this  bill  proposes,  or  12  percent,  as  is 
the  case  in  nearby  Maryland?  No  study 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  that  point. 
So  we  do  not  know,  from  the  commit- 
tee's work  on  this  bill,  whether  16  per- 
cent Is  too  high,  too  low,  or  just  right. 

All  we  do  know  is  that  the  committee 
has  taken  the  highest  rates  currently 
charged  by  District  banks  for  Installment 
loans  and  said,  in  effect,  this  is  a  dandy 
rate,  just  right,  so  let  us  legalize  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted for  further  study — and  for  com- 
prehensive study,  not  just  a  whitewash 
of  what  has  been  done.  If  the  Suburban 
TiTjst  Co.  of  nearby  Maryland  can  ad- 
vertise— as  it  has  been  doing  under  truth 
in  lending — that  its  rates  on  the  kind  of 
installment  loans  covered  in  this  bill  is 
12  percent,  why  do  the  District  banks 
need  16  percent?  Maybe  they  do.  But 
why? 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  and  It  becomes  law, 
how  soon  would  It  be  before  the  Mary- 
land banks  go  to  their  legislature  and 
say  that  since  the  District  banks  can  get 
16  percent,  Maryland  banks  should  not 
be  held  to  12  percent.  This  bill  could 
therefore  have  tremendous  ramifications 
on  all  types  of  consumer  loans — on  the 
rates  charged. 

If  the  District  committee  does  not 
want  to  imdertake  the  research  neces- 
sary to  come  forward  with  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  on  consumer  credit  rates  and 
charges,  then  it  should  let  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  City  Council  do  it.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  I  can  assure  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  if  15.75  percent  has  been 
a  legal  rate  in  Washington  for  a  so-called 
8-percent  discount  loan,  then  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  does  not  make  it  suddenly 
illegal,  so  this  bill  Is  unnecessary  from 
that  standpoint.  All  tinith  In  lending  has 
done  In  that  respect  has  been  to  smoke 
out  the  tine  rate — and  that  is  what  truth 
In  lending  Is  supposed  to  do. 

This  is  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  the  District 
needs  new  consumer  credit  legislation,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  said,  to  elim- 
inate gimmicks  and  abuses.  But  this  bill 
Is  not  a  comprehensive  rewriting  of  ob- 
solete District  laws  on  credit.  It  Is  a  nar- 
row, special  interest  bill  for  banks  and 
mortgage  lenders. 

Bring  us  a  comprehensive  bill  on  con- 
sumer credit,  outlawing  abuses  of  the 
poor,  and  we  might  argue  about  details 
but  we  could  pass  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would 
be  vei-y  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  fia- 
grant  case  of  special  interest  legislation 
than  H.R.  255,  which  would  increase  the 
legal  interest  rates  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Its  obvious  effect  would  be  to 
legitimatize  an  unlawful  practice,  and  to 
do  so  retroactively  for  the  selfish  benefit 
of  those  who  have  been  illegally  preying 
upon  the  poor  and  the  unwary. 

High  interest  is  the  cioielest  oppressor 
of  the  poor.  It  is  an  economic  tyranny 
from  which  they  cannot  escape.  Like  a 
leech,  it  attaches  itself  to  their  slender 
purses  and  sucks  away  the  lifeblood  of 
their  meager  substance.  To  enact  this 
bill  would  be  a  deed  of  crass  and  unfeel- 
ing cruelty. 

Moreover,  it  would  amount  to  a  craven 
surrender  in  om-  efforts  to  protect  con- 
sumers evei-ywhere.  Throughout  the  land 
it  would  be  interpreted  as  a  congressional 
retreat  from  our  detei-mi nation  to  pro- 
tect the  needy  from  the  cieedy.  Surely 
It  would  set  a  dangerous  pattern  for 
States  to  follow  In  raising  the  antlusury 
ceilings.  It  could  begin  another  round  of 
Increases  In  Interest  rates  everywhere. 

High  Interest,  more  than  any  oUaer  one 
device.  Is  slowing  down  the  wheels  of 
economic  growth  in  this  country.  It  is 
stifling  small  business,  stymieing  the  pro- 


duction of  low-cost  homes,  and  siphon- 
ing away  the  buying  power  of  the  Nation. 

High  Interest  feeds  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion In  the  most  cruel  and  unforgivable 
way  of  all.  Worse  even  than  high  prices 
and  high  taxes,  it  gives  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  return.  And  by  Increasing  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, it  feeds  fuel  to  the  fires  of  high 
prices  and  high  taxes. 

The  bill  would  legalize  practices  which 
are  clearly  violations  of  the  present  law. 
More  reprehensible  still,  it  would  do  so 
retroactively.  It  would  legitimatize  the 
.sinister  greed  of  those  who  have  ar- 
rogantly flouted  the  law  and  render  them 
immune  from  prosecution. 

Existing  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia defines  Interest  rates  which  exceed  8 
percent  as  Illegal  usury.  This  bill  would 
double  that  celling.  It  would  set  a  celling 
of  6  percent  on  installment  loans  up  to 
$1.200, 14  percent  on  loans  between  $1,200 
and  $2,500,  and  12  percent  on  loans  of 
more  than  $2,500. 

It  would  say  In  effect  that  we  recog- 
nize the  right  of  lending  agencies  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  small  borrower  and 
to  take  usurious  and  unconscionable 
profits  out  of  his  hide  simply  because  he 
of  all  borrowers  is  least  able  to  escape  or 
to  defend  himself. 

This  is  not  only  an  economic  issue,  al- 
though as  such  it  clearly  commands  our 
attention.  It  Is  preeminently  a  moral  is- 
sue. Almost  1,500  years  before  Christ, 
Moses  gave  the  following  stem 
commandment: 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  and  fallen  in 
decay  \n-ith  thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve 
him  .  .  .  take  thou  no  usury  of  him.  or  In- 
crease .  .  .  thou  Shalt  not  give  him  thy 
money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  vict- 
uals for  Increase. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more 
regressive  or  oppressive  measure  than 
this  bill.  To  pass  it  would  be  the  trumpet 
of  congressional  retreat  from  enlight- 
ened decency  and  humanitarian  concern. 
It  deser\'es  to  be  defeated  by  so  resound- 
ing a  vote  that  none  can  mistake  the 
clear  determination  of  the  Congress  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  insidious  practice  of 
usurious  Interest  charges  which  are 
.stifling  the  verj'  wellsprings  of  our 
economy  and  mounting  their  treasure 
from  the  sweat  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ver>'  high  re- 
gard, personally,  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  do  not  accuse  him 
in  any  sense  of  bad  faith.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  everj'  Member  of 
this  House  should  recognize  that  this  bill 
Is  symbolic  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
There  Is  not  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  ever  borrows  money  or  ex- 
pects to  borrow  money  In  the  future  who 
Is  Immime  from  what  this  bill  can  con- 
ceivably do  to  them. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  If  we  enact  this  legisla- 
tion it  will  be  a  forerunner  of  a  great 
effort  throughout  the  United  States  to 
change  interest  rates? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  a  very  grave 


concern  of  mine.  I  have  l>een  here  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  for  some  15 
years  and  time  and  time  again  I  have 
seen  increases  in  Interest  rates  on  vari- 
ous types  of  loans  allowed  on  Govern- 
ment-insured mortgages  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  to  catch  up  with 
wliat  was  being  practiced  in  the  money 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  playing 
leapfrog.  Each  time  we  raise  Interest 
under  the  guise  of  helping  poor  people 
borrow  money,  what  we  actually  do  is 
to  create  a  situation  to  allow  someone 
else  to  raise  interest  rates  somewhere  else 
in  turn  under  the  guise  or  pretense  of 
helping  the  small  borrower.  And  the 
sum  effect  of  it  all,  of  course,  is  to  work 
an  enormous  detriment  upon  all  bor- 
rowers, both  big  and  small.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  this  Is 
one  of  my  greatest  concerns. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today 
which  we  rarely  have  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  come  down  on  the 
side  of  higher  Interest  rates  or  to  come 
down  forcefully  on  the  side  of  lower  In- 
terest rates.  That  is  what  faces  us.  It 
is  utter  folly  to  come  before  this  body 
and  say  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  not  change  interest  rates.  Of 
course,  it  changes  the  legally  allowable 
interest  rate.  Presently  that  rate  is  8 
percent  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
this  bill  Is  enacted,  the  legally  allowable 
interest  rate  will  be  16  percent. 

So  the  question  is:  do  we  want  to  be 
parties  to  doubling  the  legal  Interest  rate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  bearing  In 
mind  what  effect  it  might  have  on  Inter- 
est rates  In  the  rest  of  the  country  or 
upon  usur>-  ceilings  In  many  States  which 
might  want  to  stay  In  step  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  some  people  have 
been  getting  by  with  charging  this  kind 
of  interest  rate  in  the  District  under 
various  subterfuges,  or  whether  there 
may  be  people  across  the  District  line 
who  charge  higher  Interest  than  16  per- 
cent, to  legitimize  and  sanction  the 
practice  would  be  In  my  judgment 
thorouglily  unconscionable.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  permitting 
this  legally  and  making  previous  offend- 
ers immune  from  prosecution. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  concern  about  the 
immorality  of  charging  16  percent  In- 
terest. However.  I  would  assume  that  the 
gentleman  would  abhor  the  doubling  of 
that  rate  to  almost  32  percent;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  assumes 
correctly. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  That  is  ex- 
actly wliat  he  is  going  to  have  the  people 
paying  who  are  now  paying  15  and  16 
percent  for  their  money  In  the  District 
through  old  established  practices  who 
If  this  legislation  Is  not  adopted  are  going 
to  be  eliminated  and  deprived  from  that 
rate  of  Interest.  They  are  going  to  be 
driving  out  to  Maryland  and  Virginia 
where  they  are  going  to  pay  up  to  32 
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percent.  Those  people  are  not  gcrfng  to 
vote  for  the  gentleman  in  Texas 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
y^eld  further.  I  understand  the  points 
made  by  the  gentleman.  I  want  t  ■>  say  in 
response  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  that,  if  his  heart  really  bleeds 
for  the  people  who  have  to  borrow  money 
rt  those  kinds  of  interest  rates  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  that  if  he  will  join 
with  me,  I  will  certainly  join  with  him 
so  that  together  we  could  help  to  adopt 
a  Federal  usury  ceiling  to  apply  every- 
where alike  and  to  all  kinds  of  loans   I 
certainly  will  join  the  gentleman  in  that 
effort  if  the  gentleman  will  go  along  with 
me.  and  I  think  the  ma.  .rlty  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  would  join  in  such  an  effort. 
If    the   gentleman   Is   really   concerned 
about  unconscionable  interest  rate  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  then  clearly  a 
Federal  ceiling  is  the  solution.  Most  cer- 
tainly a  solution  does  not  lie  in  suppinely 
surrendering  to  the  practice  by  doubling 
aUowable  rates  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.. Speaker.  I  just  do  not  think  any 
man  caa  stand  uo  here  ani  defend  a 
doubling  of  the  interest  rate  allowable 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  help  the  poor  people,  becau-- 
higher  interest  '.  by  aU  means  the 
crudest  and  most  burdensome  oppression 
of  the  poor. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bUl  is  one  wtilch  forces  every  Member  of 
the  House  to  make  his  choice.  We  can 
come  down  on  the  side  of  high  interest 
which  has  been  stagnating  the  economic 
growth  of  our  country,  and  which  has 
slowed  down  the  building  of  low-Income 
housing,  and  which  has  been  siphoning 
away  the  buying  power  and  lessening  the 
prosperity  of  our  country.  Or  we  can 
come  down  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and 
that  clearly  is  on  the  side  of  low-interest 
rates. 

So  let  us  begin  now.  Let  us  start  t  roll 
back  the  interest  rates.  Let  us  not  sit  here 
and  passively  acquiesce  in  the  continual 
raising  of  interest  rates.  Let  us  make  it 
clear  and  unmistakable  by  our  votes  to- 
day that  Congress  is  determined  to  bring 
Interest  rates  down. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  when  I 
was  in  the  State  legislature  I  serve  on 
the  commitee  on  banking  and  our  com- 
mittee did  a  number  of  investigatory 
studies  in  connection  with  the  charging 
of  interest  rates  throughout  our  State. 
I  do  not  hold  with  you  that  those  gentle- 
men who  are  for  this  bill  are  for  higher 
interest  rates  and  those  gentlemen  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill  are  the  champions 
of  low  interest  rates. 

I  think  everyone  knows  the  kind  of 
money  these  people  may  borrow  and  the 
rates  that  they  must  pay.  I  think  most 
of  us  know  that  for  many  years  these 
loan  companies  have  deducted  Interest 
rates  in  advance  and  therefore  have 
been  charging  some  80  percent  or  85 
percent  more  on  their  Interest  rates  than 
that  allowed  by  the  various  States  of  the 
Union. 

That  today — even  today— these  are 
the  same  people  who  are  borrowing 
money  and  paying  exorbitant  interest 
rates. 

What  this  bill  does  seek  to  do,  and 


what  disturbs  me  about  the  bill  is  that 
this  bill  seeks  to  legltlmaUze  and  seeks 
to  ask  the  U.S.  Congress  to  put  Its  stamp 
of  approval  on  a  higher  charge  that  I 
and  many  others  regard  as  Illegal. 

If  we  were  to  pass  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, we  are  going  to  create  a  clamor 
for  every  State  in  the  Unltec"  States  to 
adopt  legislation  likewise  that  will  per- 
mit the  various  loan  companies  in  the 
various  States  which  are  included  there- 
in to  do  the  same  for  themselves.  We  are 
going  to  permit  the  loan  companies  from 
now  on  to  say  that  the  Congress  has 
permitted  us  to  charge  17  percent  and 
18  percent  interest  by  doing  indirectly 
what  you  cannot  otherwise  do  directly. 
This  is  my  concern  about  the  bill. 

I  think  the  proponents  of  the  bill  do 
so  in  good  faith,  and  they  understand 
and  will  appreciate  the  problems  in  the 
District.  I.  too.  know  what  is  going  on. 
But  to  ask  the  Congress  to  put  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  banks  and  loan  com- 
panies—they are  the  same,  call  them 
what  you  wUl— is  asking  too  much  from 
the  Congress.  Because  if  we  do.  we  shall 
open  up  a  door  which  we  shall  here- 
after find   very  difficult   to  close. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  255.  to  deduct  interest 
in  advance  on  installment  loans  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  is  intended 
to  approve  a  questionalable  practice  here 
in  the  District  which  may  be  in  violation 
of  the  District  usury  law. 

At  a  time  when  Interest  rates  in  the 
Nation  are  at  a  historic  high  to  enact 
a  bill  which  would  create  an  effective  rate 
of  16  percent  per  year  on  impaid  bal- 
ances of  principal  of  $1,200  or  less  is 
unconscionable.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
any  of  us  would  want  such  a  rate  to 
apply  to  our  own  district  or  State. 

This  legislation  would  affect  those  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest  to  the  moneylenders.  It  is  a 
further  attempt  to  exploit  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  be  exploited. 

The  bill  is  opposed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Mayor-Commissioner  and 
many  local  civic  and  community  groups. 
They  have  the  best  Interests  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  heart 
and  I  think  we  should,  too. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  this  meas- 
ure down,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
those  living  here  in  Washington.  D.C., 
but  also  to  clearly  illustrate  to  the  fi- 
nancial community  throughout  our  Na- 
tion that  the  Congress  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  increase  in  cost  of  money 
and  the  detrimental  effect  that  it  has 
had  on  our  economy. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MBS.  SULLIVAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FTTQUA  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  PuQUA). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  tc 
the  amendmenu  offered  by  Mr  Puqua  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  strike  out 
lines  16  through  19. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
In  the  debate  on  this  bill  I  explained  why 
I  oppose  H.R.  255.  The  16-percent  rate 
of  interest  which  this  bill  would  establish 
for  installment  loans  imder  $1,200.  the 
14-percent  rate  on  loans  from  $1,200  to 
$2,500,  and  the  12-percent  rate  for  loans 
over  $2,500  may  or  may  not  be  proper 
and  legitimate.  These  rates  may  be  too 
high;    they  may  even  be  too  low.  The 
committee  has  brought  in  no  evidence, 
and  has  held  no  hearings  to  develop  evi- 
dence, to  show  what  a  proper  rate  should 
be  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  this 
kind  of  consumer  credit.  The  Maryland 
banks  apparently  only  charge   12  per- 
cent—at least,  the  Suburban  Trust  Co. 
has   been   advertising    12-percent   con- 
sumer loans  in  the  Washington  news- 
papers. Perhaps  the  District  banks  need 
16  percent. 

The  point  is  that  instead  of  making  an 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  lending 
money— and  we  all  know  it  is  high— the 
committee  has  merely  taken  the  rate  the 
banks  have  been  charging  right  along  on 
these  so-called  8-percent  discount  loans 
and  asks  us  to  say  that  16  percent  is  just 
right.  The  committee  lias  not  only  rec- 
ommended legalizing  this  rate,  which  is 
double  the  present  legal  rate,  but  has 
proposed  in  section  4  of  the  bill  that  any- 
one who  may  have  violated  District  law 
by  charging  16  percent  when  the  legal 
rate  was  only  8  percent  should  be  retro- 
actively absolved  of  any  guilt — granted 
blanket  amnesty.  Section  4  takes  this 
back  to  July  1,  1968.  I  believe  the  statute 
of  limitations  covers  anything  done  prior 
to  that  time. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
charging  16  percent  on  consumer  loans 
when  the  District  law  specified  the  ceiling 
on  interest  charges  in  this  jurisdiction  Is 
only  8  percent,  the  banks  here  do  not  feel 
they  have  violated  the  law. 

They  cite  court  decisions  In  other  ju- 
risdictions holding  that  Interest  taken  in 
advance  on  installment  loans,  doubling 
the  effective  Interest  rate  from  that 
stated.  Is  not  a  violation  of  a  State's 
usury  law.  Probably  they  are  correct. 

But  it  is  the  courts  which  should  decide 
that  question  as  it  applies  to  past  prac- 
tices of  the  District  of  Columbia  banks, 
not  the  Congress  in  retroactively  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  any  banker  who  might 
have  violated  the  District's  usury  ceiling 
by  charging  16  percent  on  a  so-called  8- 
percent  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  oppose  this  bill 
whether  or  not  section  4  Is  deleted,  be- 
cause I  think  H.R.  255  is  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  legislation  on  a  subject  of 
vital  personal  importance  to  every 
moderate-Income  or  low-income  famUy 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  subject 
of  consumer  credit  rates  desei-ves  a 
thorough  study,  and  a  reasoned  formula 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
also  assuring  a  fair  return  to  lenders. 

But  with  section  4  In  the  bill,  we  would 
be  saying  to  the  banks  that  we  do  not 
think  they  can  defend  themselves  legiti- 
mately in  the  courts  on  this  usury 
charge — that  they  have  been  violating 
the  law  for  61  years  and  we  all  know  It, 
and  so  we  are  going  to  change  the  law 
retroactively  to  save  them  from  prosecu- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  we  should  grant 
amnesty  to  all  violators.  Let  the  courts 
decide  if  this  practice  Is  legal.  If  it  has 
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been  Illegal,  those  who  have  been  dam- 
aged should  be  allowed  to  seek  redress. 

Just  be»r  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  also  to  bear  It  In 
mind: 

Under  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  which 
took  effect  July  1.  the  finance  charge  of 
15.75  percent  on  8-percent  discount  in- 
stallment loons  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, carmot  be  held  to  be  "Interest" 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  usury 
statute.  The  rate  that  the  banks  disclose 
under  truth  In  lending  Is  the  rate  of  the 
finance  charge,  not  the  "interest  rate." 
We  wrote  the  truth-in-lendlng  law  to 
cover  this  point  deUberately — so  that  the 
legislatures,  and  the  Congress  In  legislat- 
ing for  the  District  of  Columbia,  would 
not  have  to  pass  bills  like  H.R.  255. 

If  we  pass  H.R.  255.  we  are  in  effect 
saying  to  every  State  legislature  that  we 
did  not  mean  what  we  said  in  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  about  State  usury  laws. 
This  could  cause  tremendous  confusion 
among  lenders  in  every  State.  This  is 
too  important  a  step  to  take  in  this  casual 
fashion. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  allotted  to  me  because  I 
know  the  hour  is  getting  late  and  we 
have  other  legislation  to  consider.  But 
this  clears  up  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill,  and  going  back,  in  adopting  an  ef- 
fective date  so  that  those  loans  that  are 
in  progress  now  would  in  effect  say  that 
what  has  been  going  on  could  continue 
and  clarify  possible  court  situations. 

Mention  was  made  that  several  legis- 
latures would  soon  meet  to  enact  legisla- 
tion similar  to  that  now  before  the 
House.  I  might  state  that  already  39 
States  have  adopted  simUar  legislation. 
Historically  throughout  this  land  in- 
stallment loans  have  been  exempt  from 
usury  statutes.  It  Is  the  other  type  of 
loans  that  are  subjected  to  the  usury 
statutes.  I  would  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  would 
be  voted  down  and  that  we  could  go  on 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  section  4,  It  Is  to  get 
the  banks  out  from  under  any  liability 
they  may  have  incurred  if  the  court 
should  find  that  they  have  been  violating 
law.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  For  those  loans  that  are 
still  in  effect. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  imderstand  the  argu- 
ment for  this  bill  originally  was  that  the 
truth-in-lending  law  suddenly  threw  a 
cloud  on  past  practices,  so  this  is  the  rea- 
son the  banks  want  them  to  come  in  and 
get  a  higher  rate  of  interest  authorized. 
Am  I  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  clarify  their  position.  It  wsis  the 
feeling  of  the  subcommittee  that  the  way 
we  would  do  It  would  be  to  spell  the  In- 
terest out,  and  there  could  not  be  any 
additional  interest  to  add-ons,  discounts, 


or  other  devices  to  increase  the  Interest 
and  to  Increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  I  understand  the 
immediate  problem  was  precipitated  by 
the  truth-in-lending  law.  which  would 
require  banks  to  state  their  true  interest 
rates,  and  in  effect  it  would  force  them 
to  state  an  interest  rate  which  on  the 
face  of  it  was  unlawful.  I  could  under- 
stand that  problem  for  the  banks,  al- 
though I  am  not  particularly  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  they  are  trj'ing  to  do. 
But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  going  quite  a 
step  further  to  say  that  we  are  going 
back,  and  if  the  banks  were  wrong,  and 
if  they  charged — as  I  think  a  good  case 
could  be  made — usurious  rates  to  bor- 
rowers, why  are  we  now  coming  and  in 
effect  saying.  "Do  not  worry  about  it.  We 
are  going  to  get  you  out  from  under  your 
illegal  act?"  Why  should  we  do  that? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  are  not  saying  it  is 
actually  legal. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  if  the  courts  would 
decide  otherwise,  find  it  illegal,  we  are 
saying  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  are  saying  those  In 
effect  now  would  be  under  the  same  pro- 
visions as  this  act. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  just  want  to  register 
my  verj'  strong  objection  to  going  back- 
ward and  giving  the  banks  a  basis  to 
get  out  from  under  a  liability  they  may 
have  incurred.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is 
quite  unreasonable. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
the  allowable  interest  rate  of  banks  in 
Maryland  is  12  percent.  In  other  words, 
usury  in  Maryland  starts  at  12  percent, 
and  here  in  the  District  it  starts  at  8 
percent.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  failure 
to  this  legislation  would  be  to  move  busi- 
ness into  Maryland. 

I  would  like  further  to  point  out  the 
legislative  council  of  Maryland,  an  arm 
of  the  general  assembly,  has  approved  a 
bill  which  they  are  recommending  to  the 
general  assembly  which  would  provide 
that  the  usury  rate  for  loans  up  to  $500 
in  banks  would  stand  at  the  rate  of  18 
percent. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
things  that  Is  bothering  me  about  this 
argument  is  why  people  are  going  to 
want  to  go  some  place  else  to  pay  more. 
If  it  is  really  true,  as  the  bankers  keep 
telling  us.  that  the  money  market  Is 
competitive,  that  it  is  not  fixed,  and  so 
on,  then  why,  after  a  certain  short  period 
of  time,  if  we  can  borrow  money  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  8  percent, 
should  anybody  go  to  Maryland  and  bor- 
row at  12  percent — except  maybe  in 
some  of  those  cases,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  mentioned,  where  the  person 
probably  should  not  have  a  loan  in  the 
first  place  and  we  are  doing  him  a  dis- 
service to  charge  him  the  extra  amount 
and  give  him  the  money  at  that  price. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  I  read  off 
a  list  of  small  loan  companies,  finance 


companies,  and  loan  corporations,  lo- 
cated right  over  the  line  in  Maryland. 
For  some  reason  unknown  to  him  and  to 
me,  these  people  go  there  to  pay  up  to 
36  percent  Interest.  That  Is  exactly  the 
situation  we  get  and  failure  to  pass  this 
bill  will  worsen  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It  not  a 
shame  we  do  that  to  the  people  who  can 
least  afford  it.  and  why  should  we  legal- 
ize it?  Tliat  is  our  problem  with  this  bill 
today,  that  many  of  us  are  beginning  to 
look  nationwide  at  this  whole  problem  of 
interest  rates  to  see  what  we  should  do 
about  it.  Why  should  we  do  that? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is 
better  to  control  the  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  set  limits,  rather  than  force 
people  to  go  into  another  jurisdiction 
and  pay  exorbitant  rates. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  255.  I  believe  its 
passage  would  only  add  to  the  already 
spiraling  increase  in  interest  rates  and 
would  signal  a  significant  retreat  from 
the  Truth -in -Lending  Act  so  resound- 
ingly passed  by  Congress  only  last  year, 
and  so  long  supported  by  myself. 

Passage  of  this  bill  in  effect  would 
raise  the  ceiling  on  installment  loans  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  8  to  16 
percent  on  a  sliding  scale  by  permitting 
banks  to  deduct  interest  in  advance  and 
to  apply  add-ons. 

The  rates  proposed  by  this  bill  are 
usurious.  The  banks  are  making  a  high 
enough  profit  as  is.  although  they  would 
like  to  make  an  even  higher  one.  They 
have  not  demonstrated  a  need  for  a  rate 
increase  to  levels  of  interest  which  ex- 
ceed those  in  the  neighboring  States  for 
loans  under  $2,500. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  public  con- 
cern and  outcry  when  the  ma.ior  banks  in 
this  country  recently  raised  their  prime 
interest  rates  from  7  to  8  percent.  Their 
rationale  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today,  was  that  they  were  not  making 
a  sufficiently  high  profit.  The  doubtful- 
ness of  that  rationale  has  led  to  in- 
vestigations of  that  increase  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Approval  of 
H.R.  255  at  this  time,  given  the  rationale 
behind  it,  is  thus  less  than  opportune  and 
could  only  serve  as  an  encouragement  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  to  increase 
their  interest  rate  limit  and  thus  acceler- 
ate the  ever  increasing  rate  of  inflation 
in  this  country.  It  is  the  senior  citizen 
and  others  who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  the 
potential  home  buyer,  the  worker,  and 
the  consumer  who  in  the  end  have  to  pay 
the  price  of  high  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation. We  must  stand  up  for  their  in- 
terest by  saying  "no"  to  this  bill. 

I  oppose  this  bill  also  because  it  would 
undermine  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act 
which  became  effective  on  July  1.  A  ma- 
jor purpose  of  that  act  was  to  blocl': 
by  revelation  sleight-of-hand  practices 
such  as  discounts  and  add-ons  which 
mislead  the  borrowing  public.  House  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  255  would  provide  an  open 
invitation  to  State  legislatures  to  devise 
ways  to  weaken  truth-in-lending. 

Finally.  I  oppose  this  biU  because  of  its 
retroactive  feature.  District  of  Columbia 
bankers  now  fear  that  their  practices  of 
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using  discounts  and  add-ons  to  evade  the 
District's  8-percent  usury  law  may  be 
challenged  under  the  new  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act.  Making  this  bill  retroactive 
to  loans  outstanding  on  July  1.  1968, 
v.ould  serve  to  legitimize  these  past  prac- 
tices. I  can  see  no  reason  Congress  should 
pass  a  bill  to  protect  bankers  who  are 
guilty  of  breaking  the  law.  The  discount 
and  add-on  procedures  are  clearly  decep- 
live. 

Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  255  is  bad  legislation 
and  should  be  defeated,  not  only  because 
the  adverse  effect  it  would  have  on  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
because  of  its  significance  to  the  con- 
sumer in  every  part  of  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  iMrs.  Sullivan)  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqu.a)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Fuqu.ai  there 
were — faces  65,  noes  11. 

-So  the  amendment  to  the  amendments 
to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  now  is 
on  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  as 
amended,  to  tlie  committee  amendment. 

The  amendments  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFKERKD    BY    MR.    HARSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  R\HSHA  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.  255  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 
er announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  356.  nays  19,  answered 
•present "  2.  not  voting  55,  as  follows: 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Anniinzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beau.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
BiRKgl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bhickburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
C&npry 
Cahill 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark. 

Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Feighan 


,  Idaho 

,  Wash. 
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YEAS— 356 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frey 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gallflanakis 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heist  oskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuvkcndall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennou 
Long.  Md. 
Lowenstein 
Liikens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
.McDonald, 

Mich. 
.McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 


May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hai-a 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid.  111. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivera 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rouan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

SatterHeld 

Say lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 


Staggers 

UdRlI 

Wiggins 

Stanton 

UUman 

Williams 

Steed 

Utt 

Wilson,  Bob 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Van  Deerlln 

Winn 

Stokes 

Vander  Jagt 

Wold 

Stubblefleld 

Vanik 

Wolff 

Sullivan 

Vlgorlto 

Wright 

Symington 

Waggonner 

Wyatt 

Taft 

Waldle 

Wydler 

Talcott 

Wampler 

Wylle 

Taylor 

Watson 

Wyman 

Teague,  Calif. 

Watts 

Yatron 

Teague,  Tex. 

Weicker 

Young 

Thompson,  Ga 

Whalen 

Zablocki 

Thompson.  N  J 

White 

Zion 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Whitehurst 

Zwach 

Tiernan 

Whltten 

Tunney 

Wldnall 
NATS— 19 

Aspinall 

Esch 

Haley 

Blanton 

Flynt 

McMillan 

Brlnklev 

Frelinghuysen 

O'Neal,  G«. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Fuqua 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Cabell 

Qettys 

Stephens 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gude 

Doin 

Hagan 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT" 
Cleveland  Evans.  Colo. 


NOT  VOTING- 

-55 

Abbitt 

Dickinson 

MacGregor 

Andrews. 

Eshleman 

Mathias 

N.Dak. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mlnshall 

Ash  brook 

Ford, 

Nelsen 

Berry 

William  D. 

Patten 

Blatnik 

Gallagher 

Pettis 

Bow 

Garmatz 

Pirnie 

Brock 

Halpern 

Powell 

Broomfield 

Hastings 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

St  Germain 

Burton.  Utah 

Holifleld 

St.  Onge 

Carey 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Celler 

Howard 

Stratton 

Chisholm 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Clausen. 

Kirwan 

Watkins 

Don  H. 

Landgrebe 

Whalley 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Wilson, 

Conyers 

Lloyd 

Charles  H 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long.  La. 

Yates 

Dawson 

Lujan 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Holitield  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Ml .  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Dr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hawkins  vkith  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  MacGregor  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Mathias  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  SCOTT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R.  255)  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  IN  BUILDING 
TRADES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  10946),  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction industry  in  all  Federal  and 
federally  financed  or  federally  assisted 
construction  projects,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "contractor"  and 
Insert  "mechanic." 

Page  2,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "the  rec- 
ord after  an  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing."  and  Insert  "proceedings  pursuant 
to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
provided  that  such  proceedings  include  a 
hearing  of  the  nature  authorized  by  said 
section." 

Page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  "(41  U.S.C.  39)." 
and  insert  "(41  U.S.C.  38,  39)." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  ADULT- YOUTH 
COMMUNICATIONS  'WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  614)  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
September  28,  1969,  through  October  4, 
1969.  as  "National  Adult-Youth  Com- 
munications Week." 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  614 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of 
September  28.  1969.  through  October  4,  1969. 
as  "National  Adult- Youth  Communications 
Week  "  and  calling  upon — 

(1)  the  Nation's  television  networks  to 
oiganlze  and  hold  a  series  of  three  programs 
ol  discussion  between  selected  generation 
groups,  the  first  two  programs  to  present  the 
views  of  each  generation  toward  Its  participa- 
tion in  the  world  today  and  the  last  program 


to  present  Ideas  on  how  the  generations  can 
cooperate  to  understand  each  other's  needs 
and  usefulness; 

(2)  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  to 
hold  similar  discussions  at  the  local  level; 
and 

(3)  businesses  to  encourage  family  par- 
ticipation by  setting  special  famUy  rates 
during  "National  Adult- Youth  Communica- 
tions ■Week"  for  theaters,  amusements,  sport- 
ing events,  and  other  activities. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMrNT   OFrERED   BT    MR.   ROGERS   OT 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  everything 
beginning  after  the  word  "upon"  on  line  6, 
page  1,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities  designed  to  encourage  the 
communication  of  ideas  and  cooperation  be- 
tween persons  of  different  generations." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  simply  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  a  question. 
The  amendment  is  the  total  resolution? 

Mr.  RCXIERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  neither  this  reso- 
lution nor  the  one  to  follow  requires  the 
expenditure  of  any  money  nor  contem- 
plates the  expenditure  of  any  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  students  in  social  studies  class  of 
section  9-B  of  the  Ridgely  Junior  High 
School  in  Timoniimi.  Md.,  in  my  district 
suggested  that  I  sponsor  legislation  to 
proclaim  a  National  Adult-Youth  Com- 
munications 'Week. 

On  March  31, 1  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  614,  which  provides  that  the 
President  proclaim  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  through  October  4,  1969,  as  Na- 
tional Adult-Youth  Communication 
Week.  The  resolution  calls  upon  schools 
and  colleges  to  organize  discussions  be- 
tween different  generation  groups,  tele- 
vision networks  to  broadcast  similar  dia- 
logs; and  theaters,  sporting  events,  and 
other  public  activities  to  encourage 
family  participation  by  setting  special 
rates. 

We  should  never  underestimate  the 
power  of  youth.  Not  only  did  young  peo- 
ple get  me  to  introduce  this  legislation, 
they  have  written  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  all  over 
the  country,  urging  them  to  support  this 
legislation.  In  addition,  they  have  en- 
couraged their  fellow  students,  friends, 


and  parents  to  join  In  support  of  this 
legislation. 

This  legislation  has  two  purposes. 
First  it  will  demonstrate  to  young  people 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
meaningful  change  can  be  brought  about 
through  the  democratic  legislative  proc- 
ess rather  than  using  force  and  violence, 
or  by  taking  over  administration  build- 
ings. Second,  this  legislation  will  help 
to  Improve  communications  between 
those  over  25  and  those  under  25. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers'  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ARCHERY  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  85)  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from 
August  26,  1969.  through  September  1, 
1969.  as  "National  Archery  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  85 
Whereas  In  recent  years  archery  as  a  com- 
petitive   sport    and    recreation    activity    has 
grown  In  popularity  and  recognition:  and 

Whereas  the  Increased  stature  of  archery 
Is  evident  in  the  fact  that  In  1972  this  sport 
will  become  a  gold  medal  event  at  the  sum- 
mer Olympic  games;  and 

Whereas  the  extent  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest In  archery  is  indicated  by  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  major  Intercollegiate  sport 
throughout  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  National  Field  Archery  Asso- 
ciation, with  some  forty  thousand  members 
and  more  than  two  thousand  aflUlated  clubs 
In  each  of  the  fifty  States,  has  become  the 
leader  In  promoting  the  advancement  of 
competitive  archery  In  this  country;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  Is  engaged  In 
many  outstanding  civic  projects,  such  as 
wildlife  conservation  activities  and  a  youth 
scholarship  program;  and 

Whereas  this  association  is  sponsoring  a 
National  Archery  Week  program  of  cere- 
monies and  activities  during  the  last  week 
of  August  In  this  year;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1969  marks  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Field  Archery  Association;  and 

Whereas  the  world  archery  championship 
events  wUl  be  held  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  svimmer  of  1969;  and 

Whereas.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  Congress  should  give 
ofBclal  recognition  in  this  year  to  the  devel- 
opment of  archery  as  a  major  sport  and  to 
the  national  Interest  In  the  program  to  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Field  Archery 
Association:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  seven-day  period 
beginning  August  26,  1969,  and  ending 
September    1.    1969.    as     -National    Archery 
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Week",  and  Inviting  the  Governors  and 
mayors  of  State  and  local  governments  of  the 
United  States  to  iseue  similar  proclamations. 

AMENDMENT  OFPERED   BT    MR.    ROGERS  OT 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


July  28,  1969 


ment  along  with  the  clowns,  to  ease  ten- 
sions and  entertain  children  who  lack 
entertainment.  The  week  would  promote 
clowning  as  the  art  It  is — good  clean 
entertainment. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  professions  in  the 
world,  having  roots  deep  in  history,  I 
think  It  deserves  recognition  and  there- 
fore urge  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 236. 

The  joint  resolution- was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  CLOWN  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  236)  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  August  1 
througH  -  August  7  as  'National  Clown 
Week.'~" 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H  J.  Res.  236 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  (i)  des- 
ignating the  week  of  August  I  through 
August  7  as  ••National  Clown  Week",  (2)  In- 
viting the  Governors  of  the  States  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  to  issue  proclama- 
tions for  like  purposes,  and  (3)  urging  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  give  heed  to 
the  contributions  made  by  clowns  in  their 
entertainment  at  children's  hospitals,  char- 
itable Institutions,  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  generally  helping  to  lift 
the  spirits  and  boost  the  morale  of  our  peo- 
ple, at  a  time  when  it  is  especially  desirable 
and  necessary. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
three  joint  resolutions  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
to  designate  August  1  to  7  as  National 
Clown  Week  has  brought  forth  some 
snide  remarks  from  radio,  TV.  and  news- 
paper reporters  who  thought  Its  Intro- 
duction a  joke.  Anything  that  will  bring 
happiness  to  people  is  welcomed  by  the 
clowns  of  America,  at  whose  request  I 
introduced  the  bill. 

The  idea  of  a  National  Clown  Week 
was  originated  some  19  years  ago  and  the 
date  was  selected  as  the  time  most 
clowns  could  entertain  at  various  chari- 
ties and  hospitals  for  a  summer  break 
A  number  of  cities  and  States  have  des- 
ignated August  1  to  7  as  Clown  Week 
and  have  done  so  for  several  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
clowns  such  as  entertainment  of  chil- 
dren in  hospitals,  mental  Institutions, 
and  deaf  schools;  clown  contests  at  pic- 
nics, baseball  and  softball  games  held 
for  the  benefit  of  local  recreational  coun- 
cils: use  of  a  showmoblle  in  ghetto 
neighborhoods,    using    name    entertain- 


TEMPORARILY  CONTINUING  INTER- 
EST EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13079)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the  ex- 
isting interest  equalization  tax,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  I  reserve  the  right 
in  order  that  I  may  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commitee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  an 
explanation. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House, 
H.R.  13079,  would  temporarily  extend  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  for  a  period  of 
1  month,  through  August  31,  1969.  The 
tax  otherwise  expires  on  Thursday  of 
this  week,  July  31. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  interest  equalization  tax  Is  a  part  of 
our  balance-of-payments  program  and 
is   designed    to   reduce   the   outflow   of 
dollars  from  the  United  States  by  raising 
the  cost  to  foreigners  of  obtaining  capital 
in  U.S.  markets.   The  tax  imposed  on 
U.S.  persons  acquiring  foreign  stocks  or 
debt  obligations,  and  it  presently  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  of  a  three-quarters 
percentage  point  per  annum  mcrease  In 
interest   costs   for   foreigners   obtaining 
capital  from  U.S.  sources  on  the  sale  of 
foreign  stock  or  debt  obligations.  At  the 
present  time,  the  tax  rate  on  stock  and 
debt  obligations  with  maturities  of  28 'i 
years  or  more  is  liy4  percent.  A  sliding 
scale  of  lesser  rates  is  provided  for  debt 
obligations  with  maturities  of  less  than 
28 '2  years. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  extend 


the  interest  equalization  tax  in  view  of 
the  continued  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  and  the  Increased  amount  of 
borrowing  in  the  United  States  by 
foreigners  that  would  occur  if  the  tax 
were  allowed  to  fxpire.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  therefore,  ha^  al- 
ready reported  to  the  House  H.R.  12829, 
which  would  extend  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax  for  20  months  or  until 
March  31.  1971.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  Congress 
to  complete  its  consideration  of  that  bill 
prior  to  next  Thursday,  when  under 
present  law,  the  tax  Is  scheduled  to 
expire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  tax  were  allowed 
to  expire  on  Thursday  and  then  at  a 
later  date  continued,  as  the  committee 
believes  it  should  be  continued,  this 
would  create  confusion  in  the  securities 
markets  and  significant  administrative 
and  enforcement  difficulties.  If  the  tax 
were  allowed  to  expire,  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  exemption  from 
the  tax  for  prior  American  ownership 
could  be  adequately  administered  during 
the  period  of  expiration  and  before  con- 
gressional action  on  H.R.  12829  could  be 
completed.  To  the  extent  that  present 
procedures  could  not  be  followed  because 
of  any  temporai-y  expiration  of  the  tax, 
the  functioning  of  the  present  system 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  tax  would 
be  seriously  impaired. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  administrative 
and    enforcement    difficulties    and    the 
problems  in  the  securities  markets  which 
would  arise  if  the  interest  equalization 
tax  is  allowed  to  expire  and  then  is  sub- 
sequently continued,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House,  H.R.   13079,  to  tempo- 
rarily extend  the  tax  for  a  period  of  1 
month  so  as  to  allow  the  Congress  time 
to   complete   its   consideration   of   H.R. 
12829.    Accordingly,    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
pending  bill  temporarily  extends  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  through  August 
31,    1969.   The  committee   is  convinced 
that  this  1 -month  extension  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  tax  may  continue  to 
operate  In  an  orderly  manner  and  that 
the  risk  of  evasion  of  the  tax  may  be 
minimized  while  Congress  completes  Its 
consideration    of    the    administrations 
request  for  a  20-month  extension  of  the 
tax,  which  is  embodied  in  H.R.  12829,  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  is  now  on  the  Union  Cal- 
endar. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  are  acquainted  with 
what  this  Interest  equalization  tax  pro- 
gram does.  If  there  are  any  specific  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  it,  I  will  be  glad  to 
respond,  but  it  is  merely  a  30-day  exten- 
sion to  enable  us  to  legislate  on  the  larger 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cierk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13079 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  effec- 
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tlve  with  respect  to  acquisitions  made  after 
'uly  31,  1969,  section  4911(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  Interest  equalization  tax)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  31,  1969"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "August  31,  1969". 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  SURCHARGE  WITH- 
HOLDING TAX  RATES  FOR  15 
DAYS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13080)  to 
continue  for  an  additional  15  days  the 
existing  rates  of  Income  tax  withheld  at 
source. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  resei-\ing  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  only  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  would  continue,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  another  15  days  or  through 
August  15,  1969,  the  present  withholding 
rates  which  are  presently  in  effect.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Congress  recently 
did  extend  these  withholding  rates  for  30 
days.  This  bill  would  extend  It  for  an  ad- 
ditional 15  days  In  order  to  afford  Con- 
gress time  to  tr>'  to  legislate  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  on  the 
13  th  of  August. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  only  add  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  said  that  this 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  give  any  oppor- 
tunity for  this  bodj'  or  the  other  bodj' 
to  act  further  in  this  area  of  the  surtax 
extension.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  no 
alternative  at  this  late  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  the  statement  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  that  was 
purportedly  made  today?  At  least  I  heard 
a  radio  newscast  of  It,  in  which  he  said 
that  It  might  be  well  to  let  this  thing  die 
on  the  13th  of  August  rather  than  bring 
it  up  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  not  aware  of  such  a 
statement,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  even  if  that  should 
transpire,  I  think  it  Is  well  for  us  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  trj'lng  to  co- 
operate to  the  best  of  our  ability  with  the 
other  body  in  its  consideration  of  the 
basic  bill.  If  the  other  body  wants  to  kill 
it,  then  that  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
other  bodi'. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  help  them 
kill  It,  If  I  knew  of  any  way  to  do  It.  I 


thought  that  objecting  to  this  motion 
might  be  one  step  to  doing  it. 

Mr.  MTT.TiS.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
necessarily  accomplish  that,  because  if 
the  other  legislation  should  finally  pass 
and  there  is  a  gap  in  the  withholding 
period,  then  that  tax,  if  the  Congress 
passes  it.  would  be  collected  on  the  15th 
day  of  April  next  year  in  the  larger 
amount  with,  I  am  sure,  more  inconven- 
ience to  the  people  than  if  we  had  this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman's  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  in  this  case  I  will  take  the 
chance  that  it  might  help  to  kill  it,  and, 
therefore,  I  will  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2,  TO  AMEND  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Young  I  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Reso- 
lution 483  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  483 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  independent  Fed- 
eral agency  for  the  supenlslon  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Afoer  generaJ  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prertous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Martin  )  and,  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  483 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  independent 
Federal  agency  for  the  supervision  of 
federally  chartered  credit  unions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2  would  create  a  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  to  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Administrator  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Governors 
representing  membership  from  each 
Federal  credit  union  region,  plus  a  chair- 
man to  be  appointed  at  large.  Members 
of  the  Board  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Members  of  the  Board  will  serve  for  a 


6-year  period.   The  Administrator  will 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  Credit  Union  Administration  will 
be  responsible  for  the  regulation,  super- 
vision, and  examination  of  Federal  credit 
unions,  and  will  perform  all  the  fimc- 
tions  presently  carried  on  by  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Operating  costs  of  the  Administration 
will  be  borne  by  fees  and  assessments 
paid  by  the  more  than  12,000  Federal 
credit  unions  in  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$75  a  day  when  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  Administration  as  authorized  by 
the  Chairman.  Also,  they  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

At  the  present  time,  regulation  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  is  under  HEW:  how- 
ever, there  are  12,689  Federal  credit 
unions  in  this  country,  with  over  20  mil- 
lion members,  and  it  Is  felt  that  there 
should  be  an  agency  charged  solely  with 
overseeing  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  tlie  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  483  in  order  that  H.R. 
2  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  create  a  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration whose  function  shall  be  to 
regulate,  supervise,  and  examine  all  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions.  It  will 
replace  the  current  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  which  Is  to  be  disbanded. 

The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was 
passed  in  1934.  Since  that  time  the  reg- 
ulation of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  has  been  passed  from  one  agency 
or  department  to  another.  However,  the 
program  has  prospered.  There  are  now 
12,689  federally  chartered  credit  unions 
with  some  20  million  members  and  over 
814,000,000,000  in  savings.  The  commit-' 
tee  believes  that  the  credit  unions  should, 
no  longer  be  a  stepchild  but  should  ha\e 
an  independent  administration  to  regu- 
late their  operations. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
headed  by  an  administrator  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
serve  at  his  pleasure.  The  administra- 
tor will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  a 
nine-member  board  of  governors  who 
shall  represent  the  membership  from 
each  Federal  credit  union  region.  Mem- 
bers will  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  serve  for  6  years.  Tlie  boa\ia 
and  administrator  shall  regulate  pjtid 
supervise  credit  union  operations. 

No  Federal  expense  will  be  incurred. 
All  operational  costs  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  shall  be 
borne  by  the  credit  unions  themselves, 
who  strongly  support  the  bill. 

No  agency  letters  are  contained  in  the 
report  but  it  Is  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
where  the  current  regulatory  body  now 
resides,  opposes  the  change  to  a  new  and 
independent  agency. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Juhj  28,  1969 


SEPARATE  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  AGENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bin  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  Independent  Federal  agency  for  the 
supervision  of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
In  the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?.  . 

There-was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.   2 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SiCTTON  1  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  US.C.  1752)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  thereof 
and  Inserting: 

"(2)  the  term  '.Administrator'  means  the 
-Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
.Administration; 

■'(3)  the  term  'Administration'  means  the 
National  Credit  Union   Administration;    and 

"(4)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  National 
Credit  Union  Board  of  Governors." 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  is 
further  amended  il)  by  changing  "Director" 
to  read  ".Administrator"  each  place  it  appears 
therein;  (2)  by  changing  "Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions"  to  read  "National  Credit 
Union  Administration  "  each  pljice  it  appears 
therein;  and,  (3)  by  changing  "Bureau" 
each  remaining  place  it  appears,  to  read 
"Administration". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Act  (12  use.  1752a)  is  amended  to  read: 

"CREATION  or  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
an  independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Credit  Union  -Administration  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  '-Administration'). 
The  -Administration  shall  consist  of  a  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Board  of  Governors  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  and  an 
Administrator. 

•  ( b )  The  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board,  the 
President  shall  designate  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  who  shall  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives at  large.  In  making  his  selection 
of  the  remaining  members,  one  from  each  of 
the  seven  Federal  credit  union  regions, 
the  President  shall  receive  and  give  special 
consideration  to  the  nominations  submitted 
by  credit  union  organizations  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  a  majority  of  the  credit  unions 
located  in  the  region  for  which  a  Board  mem- 
ber is  to  be  appointed.  The  persons  so  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  established  records 
of  distinguished  service  in  the  credit  union 
movement. 


"(c)  The  term  of  ofBce  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
any  m^nber  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, three  at  the  end  of  two  years; 
three  at  the  end  of  four  years;  and  three,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  at 
the  end  of  six  years.  Terms  of  office  shall  be 
on  a  calendar  year  basis.  No  member  shall 
serve  more  than  two  full  consecutive  terms  of 
office. 

"(d)    The    President    shall    call    the    first 
meeting   of   the   Board,    and    thereafter    the 
Board  shall  meet  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  or  the 
Administrator  may  request,  or  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  members  so  request.  The  Board 
shall  adopt  such  rules  as  it  may  see  fit  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  and  shall  keep 
permanent  and  complete  records  and  min- 
utes of  its  acts  and  proceedings.  A  majority 
of  the  voting  members  of  the   Board   shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  shall   ad- 
vise, consult  with,  and  give  guidance  to  the 
Administrator  on  matters  of  policy  relating 
to  the  activities  and  functions  of  the  Admin- 
istration  under  this  Act.   The   Board   shall 
render  an  annual  report  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress,  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  Administration  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate.   Each    report   shall    propose    such 
legislative  enactments  and  other  actions  as. 
m  the  Judgment  of  the  Board,  are  necessary 
and    appropriate    to    carry    out    Its    recom- 
mendations. The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $75  for  each  day  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Administration  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization by  the  Chairman,  and  shall   be 
allowed  travel  expenses  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703   of      title   5   of   the   United   States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"(e)  There  shall  be  an  Administrator  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Board  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Administrator.  He  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Administration 
which  shall  be  a  full  time  position  in  the 
executive  department  at  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  (5  US.C.  5315).  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  functions,  propertv.  records, 
and  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Cred- 
it Unions  are  transferred  to  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  created  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  In  office  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration pending  the  appointment  of 
an  Administrator  in  accordance  with  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 


Mr.  PATMAN  i  during  the  reading ) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
e.xtend  their  remarks  and  Insert  extra- 
neous material  on  H.R.  2,  separate  Fed- 
eral credit  union  agency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today.  H.R.  2.  is  basically  a  very 
simple  bill.  It  would  merely  upgrade  the 
status  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  the  agency  charged  with  the  reg- 
ulation and  supervision  of  our  Nation's 
Federal  credit  union  system. 

The  upgrading  would  be  brought  about 
by  creating  a  new  agency,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  which 
would  function  as  a  separate  agency 
within  the  governmental  framework. 

H.R.  2  was  cosponsored  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  24  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  legisla- 
tion was  reported  by  a  unanimous  vote— 
35  to  0. 

NO    COST    TO    TAXPAYERS 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  In 
the  beginning  that  although  this  legis- 
lation   sets    up    a    new    governmental 
agency,  It  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  or 
the  Government  a  single  penny,  since 
the  funds  to  operate  this  agency  will 
come  from  examination  fees  and  assess- 
ments charged  to  Federal  credit  unions 
throughout  the  countiT.  I  can  recall  veiy 
clearly   that   when   the  Federal   Credit 
Union  Act  was  passed  In  1934,  I  pointed 
out    at    that    time    that    credit    unions 
would  pay  their  own  way  and  would  not 
be  a  burden  to  the  taxpayers.  I  am  proud 
that  I  can  stand  before  you  todav,  35 
years  later,   and  point  out  that  credit 
unions  have  not  had  to  resort  to  tax- 
payers' funds  in  order  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions.  This  is  a  remarkable 
record  and  it  should  not  go  unrewai-ded. 
The   credit   unions   kept   their  promise 
not  to  depend  on  taxpayers'  or  govern- 
mental funds  and  the  operation  of  the 
new  agency,  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration,  will  follow  along  in  the 
self-supporting  tradition  of  our  Nation's 
credit  unions. 

The  credit  unions  do  not  want  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  Government  and.  in 
fact,  would  have  been  opposed  to  this 
legislation  if  it  meant  the  use  of  tax- 
payers' funds.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
all  the  bills  and  have  stated  so  repeat- 
edly. By  spreading  out  the  costs  of  the 
operation  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  across  the  nearly  13,000 
Federal  credit  unions  in  the  country,  it 
will  not  work  a  financial  hardship  on 
any  credit  union. 

There  are  more  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States,  23,625,  than  all  other 
financial  Institutions  combined  and 
there  are  more  federally  charted 
credit  unions,  12,689,  than  all  other 
financial  institutions  chartered  by  the 
Federal  Government. 
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SUte  or  territofy 

Number  ol 
active 
cradit 
unions 

Number 
reporting 

Percent 
reportinf 

Number  ol 
members 

Shares  and 

deposits 

(savings) 

Loans 
outstanding 
to  members 

Reserves 

Assets 

Most 

common 

dividend 

rate 

(percent) 

Alabama 

Alaska »              

365 

36 

314 

30 

163 

144 

1,475 

6 

322 

497 

64 

121 

523 

296 

171 

148 

1.600 

471 

419 

302 

182 

320 

173 

156 

760 

1.129 

432 

184 

521 

126 

131 

45 

65 

534 

133 

856 

227 

97 

1,165 

154 

245 

1,390 

128 

114 

138 

US 

518 

1.398 

319 

74 

1 

271 

369 

128 

536 

57 

I 

2 

3 

38 
i 

86.0 
83.3 
95.9 
92.3 
79.6 
85.7 
99.7 
97.8 
86.5 
69.  S 
81.5 
74.7 

100.0 
83.1 
89.3 
78  0 
98.1 
95  0 
68  4 
67.4 
91  8 
68.4 
97.4 
95.0 
98.2 
90.2 
95  4 
90.0 
83.4 
69.2 

100.0 
92.4 
95.0 
72.2 
74.7 
74.6 
80  9 
79.0 
99.2 

100.  0 
29.4 
77.6 
79.3 

100.0 
99.6 
99.0 
98.8 

100.0 
33.3 
82.4 
94.6 
65.0 
68.7 
96.6 

100.0 

100.0 
75.0 
92.7 

100.0 

303, 876 

45,860 
187,980 

77, 845 
2,521.386 

15,682 
303.  569 
405, 039 

57,448 
424,  259 
666,858 
349.138 
178.767 

80,  183 
1,176.009 
474,891 
265.271 
223.274 
160.317 
201,173 
142.343 
291,190 
763,458 
1.611,973 
376,  507 
122,720 
443, 087 

70.044 
118.957 

56.454 

70,048 
382, 061 

95, 580 
963. 308 
258. 885 

61,509 
1,064.824 
217.908 
208.  078 
886.868 
136.599 
188.030 
164,  202 

46,827 

372, 749 

1,243,750 

219,979 

36,118 

1,792 

326, 375 

462, 025 

80,583 
574.691 

29,069 
56 

19.978 

10.977 

7.572 

111 

{194,660,651 

31,309,000 
105,923,510 

36,314.378 

.601.536.192 

6,015.000 

198.933,5% 

272.610.408 

28.  044,  000 
227,589,000 
348.734,781 
202.648,176 
146,919,000 

38.251.171 
697.644.417 
324.868.891 
154.471,964 
139.096.877 

72.020.991 
150,086,450 

80,872,539 

143,635,964 

526.521.120 

.089.057,871 

246. 435, 162 

56,171,162 
250.135,235 

34.046.187 

71.662,951 

32.415.000 

38.220.152 
197.749.881 

61.520.942 
520.591.457 
119.511.885 

31,886.897 
644, 007. 128 
114,055.406 
102,473.686 
469.774,198 

74.792.790 
135,286.837 

78.  806.  520 

23.635.242 
246,951,314 
783.362.189 
152,034,291 

16,  723.  542 

240,000 

157,521,653 

2%,  71 3,  876 

46,615.145 
370,013.135 

16,477,000 

5,706 

5.011.148 

3.310,342 

1,074,255 

2.000 

$181,790,933 

27,969,000 
104,522.951 

34.219.652 

.  579.  408,  588 

4,819,000 

188,151.029 

208, 024, 663 

27,101,000 
229,  799.  000 
331,084,587 
189,154,856 
113.749,000 

39.768.733 
586.  504.  223 
263.788.872 
136,969,220 
129,174,441 

68.150.752 
132,999,506 

73.207,016 

146.674,830 

448.638.511 

1.051.778.570 

232.294.429 

54.889.541 
224.363.163 

32.  !)5€.690 

58.741.888 

31.854,000 

33.871,607 
149,796.077 

58.665.371 
468,528.341 
109,662.797 

33.919.582 
552.595.110 
135,531,411 
128.892,715 
391,024.954 

78.402,715 
120,887.142 

78,561,066 

20.  826,  363 
228.771.092 
748,953,440 
148.101.324 

16,  484.  542 

182.000 

151.621.451 

279.549.082 

42.279.773 
328.526.975 

13,796,000 
9,019 

4. 376, 859 

2, 904, 352 

1,133,952 

2,000 

{12.104.285    $222,460,568 

2. 295. 489        35, 867, 000 

7.151,833      123.901,221 

2,478,885        42,338,227 

113,375,243  1,848.190.072 

540.132          7,107,000 

14.167,626      231,908,658 

18.507.906      307.963.927 

1.687.875        32,150,000 

16.968.705  261,057.000 

29.785.706  401,187,823 

10.422.944  226.954,626 
11.913,438       167,227,000 

2.579,166        47.693.458 

52.079.060      788.208.838 

24,540,415      373,166,422 

11,041,617      176,352,530 

9,228,477      159,699,133 

6, 255, 025        84, 595. 225 

12,599,912      175.792.304 

5.594.332        93,761.160 

11,145.087      171,162,564 

42.266.018      600.025.960 

66.855.738  1.305.576,748 

17,291,073      292,470,402 

4,268,095       64,724,115 

16,927,056      285.485,059 

2.629.052        39.921.386 

5.649.638        81.230.352 

2.147.589        37,677,000 

2.633,228        44,494,528 

17.787,466      228.591,423 

4,516,577        73,241.495 

44,735,432      612,076,452 

7.682.561       134.246,847 

1.847,305        40,427.842 

49,240.255      737,412.109 

10.476,887      160.708.058 

10,953,373      152.658.210 

37.724,650      552.063.126 

4.  387,  060        89.  333. 324 

10.468.945  154.957,346 
4.926,064        91,358,179 
1.738.992        27.172,818 

15.056.393      286,849.943 

47,941.980      903.887,370 

6.804.334      173,692,999 

1,065.368        19.098.377 

32,149             283.000 

11,589.770      185.074,683 

21.932,094      346,268.033 

4,054.946        54.354.842 

31.231.785      416.099.170 

1,529.406        18,867,000 

637                 9,157 

2K,987         5,421,621 

76. 753          3, 479.  432 

59.122          1,231.577 

(<)                2.000 

3.51-«.00 
5.01-5.50 

Arizona                ........................... 

170 

5.00 

156 

5.00 

California 

Canal  Zone'                         ..  .. . 

1,852 

7 

5.00 
4.50 

Colorado -. 

Connecticut 

323 

508 

74 

5  00 
5.00 
5.00 

District  of  Columbia  * 

174 

5.00 

Florida 

642 

5.00 

Georgia 

396 

171 

5.51-6  00 
5.01-5.50 

Idaho           .. 

178 

5.00 

1,791 

3.01-4.0O 

Indiana                                                    -     ... 

604 

5.00 

427 

4  50 

Kansas  * 

Kentucky 

318 

266 

4.00 
5.00 

475 

5.00 

194 

5.00 

Maryland    

228 

780 

5.00 
5  00 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri^     ..     _.. , , 

1,188 

440 

204 

546 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  01-4.00 

Montana       .. 

140 

5.00 

fJebraska „„. 

Nevada'.-   ---  -. 

157 

65 

65 

5.00 

5.01-5.50 
5  00 

New  Jersey---   _ - 

New  Mexico                             .         . 

578 

140 

5  00 
5  00 

New  York 

North  Carolina                                          .  .. 

1,189 

304 

5.00 
5.51-6.00 

North  Dakota 

130 

3.01-4.00 

1,440 

5.00 

Oklahoma            ..... -- 

195 

5,00 

Oregon  _.. 

247 

1,390 

5.00 
5  00 

Puerto  Rico                                    ............ 

435 

5.00 

Rhode  Island                            -. . 

147 

4.50 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota'         .. 

147 

118 

5.00 
5.00 

Tennessee                    ..................... 

520 

5.00 

Texas 

Utah      

1,412 

323 

5  51  -6.  00 
5.00 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands'              ...  

74 

3 

5.00 
5  51-6.00 

Virginia 

Washington                              .  ............ 

329 

390 

5.00 
5.00 

West  Virginia 

197 

5.00 

780 

3.01-4.00 

59 

5.00 

American  Samoa 

Okinawa                       . 

1 

2 

(•) 

5.51-6.00 

Guam.. 

.     .                       4 

41 

5.01  5.50 
(') 

Wake  island  ■                                

I 

(•) 

Total 

23,563 

20.310 

86.2 

20.246,110 

12.217.008.939 

11,261,055,756 

885,194,929 

14,099.216.739 

>  No  State-chartered  credit  unions. 
!  Fiscal  year  Sept  30, 1%8 
'  Fiscal  year  June  30. 1968 

Not  available. 

Note:  Statistics  taken  Irom  International  Ciedil  Union  Yearboot 

.1969 

There  are  more  than  20  million  credit 
union  members  in  the  United  States 
with  savings  in  their  institutions  of  more 
than  $14  billion.  More  than  half  of  the 
total  membership  and  assets  of  the  credit 
unions  belong  to  federally  chartered 
credit  unions.  Yet,  despite  the  magni- 
tude of  credit  unions,  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  these  extremely  worth- 
while financial  institutions  lies  buried  in 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
which  operates  at  the  third  tier  in  the 
governmental  organizational  structure. 
The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  is 
a  subagency  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, which,  in  turn,  is  a  sub- 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Tlie  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
does  not  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  instead  must  function 
through  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ions is  not  provided  with  full-time  legal 
counsel  but  must  depend  on  part-time 
legal  help  obtained  from  other  sections 
of   the  Social  Security  Administration. 


This  clearly  is  not  an  example  of  how  a 
governmental  agency,  charged  with  such 
a  great  responsibility,  should  operate.  In 
short,  it  is  poor  governmental  ad- 
ministration. 

WILL    UPGRADE    PRESENT    AGENCT 

H.R.  2  would  merely  upgrade  the  op- 
erations of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  by  creating  a  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  which  would 
function  as  an  independent  agency  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  new  agency,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  will  be 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Governors,  with 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration handled  by  an  Administra- 
tor. All  of  these  positions  will  be  on  a 
basis  of  a  Presidential  appointment  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  2.  it  became  clearly  evident  that 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  is 
clearly  a  stepchild  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  During 
the  90th  Congress,  I  first  introduced  a 
bill  to  create  a  seperate  Federal  credit 


union  agency.  For  18  months,  I  tried  to 
get  an  agency  report  on  the  legislation 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  but  was  unsuccessful. 
I  have  learned  that  the  Department  did 
not  adopt  a  finalized  position  on  the  leg- 
islation until  the  afternoon  preceding 
the  hearings  on  HR.  2.  This  would 
clearly  indicate  that  the  Department 
does  not  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Last  December,  the  Department  or- 
dered a  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
credit  union  regions  throughout  the 
countrj,-.  Supposedly,  this  was  done  to  af- 
fect budget  cuts  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  fail  to  see  the  logic  in  this 
since  all  of  the  funds  obtained  for  oper- 
ating the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ions, as  I  stated  earlier,  are  paid  directly 
by  the  credit  imions  and  involve  no  Gov- 
ernment funds  whatsoever.  The  reorga- 
nization was  accomplished  even  thougli 
not  a  single  credit  union,  credit  union 
oragnization.  or  credit  union  oflQcial  had 
complained  about  the  regional  setup  nor 
were  any  credit  union  people  consulted 
about  the  reorganization,  even  though 
they  paid  all  the  bills. 
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CREDIT   ■UNIONS    NBXT   TO   CHURCH 


Shares  and 
deposits  (savings) 


Loans 
outstanding 
to  members 


consent  of  the  Senate.  The  members  of 
As   I   have   often   said,   next   to   the  the  Board  will  serve  for  a  6-year  period, 
church,  the  credit  unions  do  more  good  while  the  Administrator,  in  order  to  in- 
fer people  than  any  other  institution,  sure  continuity  with  the  President,  shall 
Perhaps  one  of   the  best   examples   to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
prove  this  has  been  the  establishment  of  first  started  in  new  Hampshire 
credit  unions  on  US.  military  installa-  as  credit  unions  grow,  it  is  important 
tions  overseas.  In  1965,  the  Banking  and  that  we  make  certain  that  the  regula- 
Currency  Committee  s  Domestic  Finance  tlon  and  supervision  of  credit  unions  is 
Subcommittee  conducted  an  investiga-  not  a  smaU  flea  on  a  large  dog 
tion  into  the  problems  that  servicemen  Mr     Speaker     it    is    entirp'lv    fittintr 
have  in  obtaining  credit.  The  subcom-  that  H.rI  should  ^  bS'^'hls  Sy 
mittee  was  shocked  to  learn  that  it  was  jn  igeg,  for  this  year  marks  the  60th 
not    uncommon   for   servicemen    to   be  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
charged  interest  rates  of  60,  70,  or  even  credit  union  in  the  United  Stetes  at  Man- 
80  percent  when  they  borrowed  money  or  Chester.  N.H.  Shortly  after  the  founding 
made  purchases  on  credit.  Although  the  ^f  the  first  U.S.  cr^it  union,  a  Boston 
problem  was  severe  in  the  United  States,  merchant,  Edward  A.  Filene    who  had 
^Z.^^Lf^''^^^  proportions  in  for-  dedicated  his  life  to  bettering  the  con- 
Son^  ^'.^  J^i. pi'  servicemen  are  ^itions  of  his  fellow  man,  l^ame  in- 
stetioned.  The  serviceman  had  to  pay  terested  in  the  credit  union  movement 
S.^  J^i?n^/''*^'If  /f  n    ^T^  ^"d  persuaded  Roy  Bergenren,  wK)  "s 
tinirc  wu^°  ^°^',^^'  ^°^*"^  '^"u.^^^  also  from  Massachusetts,  to  work  with 
Itn^I^ Jfl'^T*^  ^/"""^  our  committee  ^im  in  building  credit  unions  throughout 
estimated  that  servicemen   throughout  the  United  States, 
the  world  were  paying  $50  million  a  year  'ru^  ,^„i„  „_r^  *i,     ,        ^  ^^       • 
in  extortionate,  excess  and  usurious  In-  .jy^t^^^^L  ^^^^^f .^""^'^r^^''^.  ^ 
torest  rates.  This  was  money  that  they  21,09^^7           ^.  *^t?  spectacular^ 
would  not  have  had  to  pay  had  credit  ^^iJL^^i,3lJSchI^"n^^^,^'*  "'f'^ 
been   available   to   them   at   reasonable  .hi^  J^rf  .Ifi^on^  f  ^^^  country, 
tgrms  there  were  only  190  credit  unions.  In  the 

It  quickly  became  evident  that  one  of  ^^^^  ]^^'^2  '^^^^""^  ^"'^'''^^  ^^^  1" 

the  solutions  to  this  problem  would  be  ?L^^L^^Ljltf/;?^\l"^°"  "^"^l^"^  ^  ^ 

to  establish  credit  unions  on  military  in-  ^"f  ^"^Tl-J^'  ^^"^^"^^  ^^''^  ^'^ 

stallatlons  in  foreign  countries.  It  took  a  ^  ^^^^"^  °^  FeAevzX  credit  unions.  One 
lot  of  work  and  a  great  deal  of  time  to  table  13.-operations,  1909-68,  us.  credit  unions 

accomplish  our  objectives.  The  commit-  . 

tee  and  the  subcommittee  had  to  make  Number  ot 

certain  that  the  credit  unions  were  al-  »<:'i»« 

lowed   under   the   laws   of   the  various  Year  unions    "e?! 

countries   involved   and   It   necessitated 

writing  new  regiilations  for  the  Depart-  jggg  23  5^3 

ment  of  Defense.  But  once  the  credit  i967;;illli;ili;ili;;;i;;i       23,'o53 

imions   were   in   operation,    the   results  }^| n'nl 

were  spectacular.  The  first  credit  union  1964;":::;:;:::;:::::::."       21,' 807 

was  opened  in  Berlin  on  December  26,  ]^ ^useg 

1967,  and  shortly  thereafter,  five  other  i%i 20  eis 

credit  unions  opened  In  Germany.  Since  \^o.-./^'.'.'.'".'.'"".V".       2o,'o«7 

that  time,  credit  unions  have  been  estab-  195I nm 

lished  in  England,  the  Philippines,  Italy,  \i^''S""'/S^/^/^^V^.       n.iQZ 

and  Korea.  At  the  end  of  May  of  this  }^|| "^ss 

year,  these  credit  unions  had  signed  up  1954:":::::::;:;.":;:".;::       i5,'o73 

more  than  56,000  members  and  had  lent  }953 n'm 

more  than  $33  million.  1951::::::;:"::::::::::::       11;  283 

BAI.ANCE    OF     PAYMENTS     HELPED  }?52 10,591 

1949  9  924 

Not  only  are  the  credit  unions  helping     i945""."".'."r."."""ri."        8,'683 

our  servicemen  but  they  are  also  helping     }^JJ 9'|J 

our  balance-of-payments  situation  since     i94o".;;;;i;iII""""'"        9.023 

servicemen  are  no  longer  borrowing  from     ''39 7,964 

foreign    finance    companies   to    finance     i937:;;'.;i;i;iIIIIII s'lol 

purchases  on  the  economy  but  rather     i936;;"!"""""i;;;;;i        51241 

are  borrowing  from  the  credit  imion  and     [934 2489 

are  thus  able  to  take  advantage  of  the     i929!!;!"""'""I'I'.";."r         '974 

bargains  In  the  post  and  base  exchange    }^|J J** 

and  ship  store  programs.  I909;";^^";.';r."liri;ill  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  dealt  at  length    

upon  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  aspect  of  H.R. 
2  since,  as  I  stated  In  the  beginning,  this 
is  a  totally  imcompUcated  bill.  The  op- 
eration of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  would  not  be  changed  as  far  as  its 
function  is  concerned.  However,  the  Bu- 
reau would  be  replaced  by  a  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  which 
would  be  headed  by  an  administrator 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  addition,  the  Administration  will 
be  guided  by  a  Board  of  Governors  con- 
sisting of  nine  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 


of  the  main  reasons  for  wanting  Federal 
credit  unions  was  that  In  some  States, 
enemies  of  credit  unions,  had  blocked  the 
passage  of  credit  union  legislation,  thus 
preventing  the  chartering  of  State  credit 
unions.  About  this  time,  my  good  friend, 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  who  came 
from  my  hometown  of  Texarkana,  began 
to  interest  me  in  credit  unions.  Along 
with  Senator  Sheppard,  I  cosponsored 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  Senator 
Sheppard  sponsored  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  sponsored  the  bill  in  the  House 
and  I  was  the  only  Member  of  the  House 
to  testify  on  the  bill  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  sponsored  every  piece  of 
Federal  credit  union  legislation.  In  June 
of  1934,  the  legislation  was  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  first  Federal 
credit  union  was  chartered  in  Texarkana, 
Tex.  Since  that  day  in  1934,  when  Federal 
credit  unions  were  authorized,  the  rise 
of  credit  unions  in  the  United  States  has 
been  phenomenal.  In  1934,  there  were 
less  than  2.500  credit  unions  and  by  the 
end  of  1969,  there  will  be  nearly  25,000 
credit  unions.  Thus,  we  have  seen  nearly 
a  tenfold  increase  in  the  number  of  credit 
unions  since  the  time  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  was  passed. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the 
dramatic  growth  of  credit  imlons  in  the 
United  States : 


Reserves 


Assets 


20, 246 

19, 079 

17, 897, 

16,753, 

15.619, 

14,  586, 

13,762, 

12.882, 

12,037, 

11.262, 

10,431. 

9, 819, 

9.061, 

8, 153. 

7,355, 

6, 635, 

5,888, 

5,196, 

4.610, 

4,090. 

2.842, 

3.144. 

3,304, 

2,826. 

2,309, 

1,868, 

1,538. 

1,170, 

641. 

427. 

264, 

108, 

72. 


,110 
,864 
351 
106 
210 
988 
047 
793 
533 
581 
606 
452 
339 
641 
642 
543 
287 
393 
278 
721 
989 
603  . 
390  . 
612  . 
183  . 
262  . 
177  . 
445  . 
797  . 
097  . 
908  . 
000  . 
310  . 


JI2,217,008,939 
11,128,197,525 
10,106.473,629 
9, 248. 865.  386 
8.241,615.640 


166,397,511 

331,180.434 

635,  808.  585 

974.580.218 

436,  396.  254 

869,  853.  889 

381.850.852 

2,914.121,390 

2,446.846.375 

2. 039. 294, 483 

1,688,329,872 

1,355,820.077 

1.040.437.236 

850, 488. 875 

702, 989, 666 

369,122,697 


Jll,261, 

9. 879. 

9,093, 

8.095. 

7,046. 

7. 170, 

5, 476, 

4,817, 

4.377, 

3,707, 

3. 078, 

2.778, 

2, 326. 

1.933. 

1,552. 

1.307, 

985. 

747, 

679. 

516. 

127, 

148, 

219, 

190, 

148, 


055, 756 
219,058 
839. 600 
443. 809 
016,021 
577,  360 
668,  785 
635, 085 
305,517 
712.487 
287, 068 
305. 187 
167.885 
886.150 
050. 289 
502, 648 
044,812 
084,  026 
864,572 
824,566 
903, 039 
771,572  . 
855,642  . 
250,726  . 
773.153  . 


J885, 194,  926 

779,  0O7, 206 

677,904,383 

589.512.465 

510.318.443 

441,453,778 

381,298,538 

325, 657, 500 

272, 284, 887 

232.207,013 

197,694,237 

165,257,432 

136,520,194 

109.932,462 

91,068.892 

75.  053.  792 

66. 572. 058 

59, 426, 468 

52, 074. 361 

43. 239.  509 

24,416.088 


$14,099, 

12,778, 

11,609, 

10,552, 

9, 360, 

8, 130, 

7.186, 

6,382, 

5,653, 

5, 024, 

4.  345, 

3,813. 

3.270. 

2.743, 

2, 270, 

1,895, 

1.516, 

1,198, 

1,005, 

827, 

434, 

340, 

322, 

253, 

193. 

147, 

116, 

82, 

50, 

40. 


216,739 
099. E51 
047.952 
125,323 
818.386 
655.  890 
213.145 
517,938 
475.  890 
163.414 
513,247 
447,173 
944, 723 
441,284 
354. 609 
106.600 
118,652 
327.876 
475.598 
088. 969 
622.  487 
347,742 
214,816 
149.629 
599. 722 
293. 893 
337.733 
817,245 
336, 168 
212,112 


Despite  the  fantastic  growth  of  credit 
unions,  these  worthwhile  institutions  are 
not  resting  on  past  glories  but  are  con- 
tinually seeking  to  Improve  their  service. 

STUDENT  CREDITS  ARE  NEEDED 

I  have  long  felt  that  students  in  our 
school  systems  are  not  receiving  eco- 
nomic education.  Too  many  students 
graduate  from  college  without  knowing 
how  to  write  a  check  or  make  out  a 
budget.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  feel 
that  personal  bankruptcies  in  this  coun- 
try have  reached  such  great  proportions 
and  why  unscrupulous  lenders  are  able 


to  extract  such  high  Interest  rates  from 
borrowers.  In  order  to  overcome  this  lack 
of  economic  education,  I  was  successful 
In  getting  the  credit  union  movement  to 
take  part  in  a  pilot  project  which  I  hope 
will  spread  across  the  country.  The  pro- 
gram is  underway  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.,  and 
once  we  have  gained  some  experience 
there,  it  Is  hoped  that  the  program  will 
branch  to  other  credit  unions.  Basically, 
the  project  involves  a  student  credit 
union  which  is  sponsored  by  the  parent 
credit  imion.  The  student  credit  imlon 
is    run    by    the    students    themselves 
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with  an  assist  from  the  main  credit  union 
in  the  areas  of  providing  counseling  and 
economic  education.  The  students  put 
their  savings  In  the  credit  union  and  also 
make  loans.  In  short,  they  are  learning 
how  to  take  care  of  their  own  finances. 
The  project  at  Fort  Knox  has  been  open 
only  a  few  months,  but  already  the  stu- 
dents have  saved  more  than  $4,000  in  the 
credit  imion. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  good  example 
of  how  credit  imlons  are  helping  Amer- 
ica and  it  is  an  example  of  why  Congress 
should  pass  H.R.  2  so  that  programs,  such 
as  the  student  credit  union,  can  be  more 
readily  put  into  operation  rather  than 
requiring  clearance  from  a  number  of 
departments  which  have  no  interest  in 
credit  unions  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  millions  of  credit  union  mem- 
bers throughout  the  countrj'  and  It  means 
even  more  to  the  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  have  devoted,  in  many  cases,  their 
lives  to  ser\dng  credit  unions.  Enactment 
of  H.R.  2  is  the  least  that  Congress  can 
do  to  show  our  gratitude  for  the  wonder- 
ful work  performed  by  these  great  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  2.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  independent  Federal  agency  for 
the  supervision  of  federally  chartered 
credit  unions. 

H.R.  2  would  create  a  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  which  would  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  bill 
also  creates  a  Board  of  Governors  rep- 
resenting membership  from  each  Fed- 
eral credit  union  region,  plus  a  Chair- 
man to  be  appointed  at  large.  Members 
of  the  Board  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  members  of 
the  Board  will  serve  for  a  6-year  period, 
while  the  Administrator,  In  order  to  in- 
sure continuity  with  the  President,  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration will  be  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation, supervision,  and  examination  of 
Federal  credit  unions,  and  will  per- 
form all  of  the  functions  presently  car- 
ried on  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
without  amendment  by  a  vote  of  35  to  0. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
reorganizatlor.  will  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
any  money  whatsoever  since  all  the 
operating  funds  of  the  new  agency  would 
be  paid  for  by  receipt  of  fees  and  asess- 
ments  paid  by  the  more  than  12,000 
Federal  credit  unions  In  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  existing  Federal  credit 
union  movement  has  flourished  and 
grown  under  existing  administration  and 
supervision,  many  obsen'ers,  including 
myself,  have  long  felt  that  the  credit 
union  movement  justified  a  separate 
credit  union  agency,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  35  year-  in 
which  the  Federal  credit  unions   have 


been  in  existence,  the  supervision  has 
been  transferred  several  times.  To  put  it 
more  succinctly,  there  are  now  more  than 
20  million  credit  union  members  in  the 
United  States  with  savings  of  more  than 
$14  billion.  The  sheer  magnitude  of 
these  figures  justifies  the  more  elevated 
status  of  an  independent  Federal  agency. 
While  section  3(d)  states: 

The  Board  shall  advise,  consult  with,  and 
give  guidance  to  the  administrator  on  mat- 
ters of  policy  relating  to  the  activities  and 
functions  of  the  administration  under  this 
Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
appoint  a  vigorous  and  well-qualified 
Administrator.  In  keeping  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  recent  Reorganization  Acts, 
it  is  evident  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Congress  feel  that  independent  agencies 
require  strong  and  effective  executive 
leadership,  not  fragmented  and  para- 
lyzed by  the  close  division  of  opinion 
which  often  develops  among  the  mem- 
bership of  appointed  boards  of  directors. 
While  the  Board  established  by  H.R.  2 
should  be  responsive  to  and  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  constituent  Federal 
Credit  Unions  which  it  will  supervise,  it 
is  my  personal  hope  that  the  language 
of  section  4ie>  of  the  bill  in  which  the 
administrator  Is  described  as  "the  chief 
executive  officer"  will  provide  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  firm  and  effective  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  2. 

I  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Ma'=sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  enthusiastic 
endorsement  for  H.R.  2,  creating  an  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  for  the  super- 
vision of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions.  This  piece  of  legislation  repre- 
sents an  important  step  forward  for  the 
credit  union  movement. 

During  the  past  few  years.  I  have  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  credit  unions  In  my 
congressional  district,  in  Boston,  and 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. From  my  personal  experi- 
ence, I  have  become  deeply  impressed 
with  the  credit  unions'  operations  and 
the  high  caliber  of  the  services  which 
they  provide. 

Credit  unions  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  economic  needs  of 
private  citizens  in  numerous  cities  and 
towns  and  in  such  ecorwmically  disad- 
vantaged areas  as  Fall  River  in  my  dis- 
trict as  well.  Among  the  services  these 
credit  unions  offer,  is.  of  course,  the 
ability  to  make  funds  available  to  the 
worklngman.  In  an  area  like  Fall  River, 
this  function  can  be  an  important  and 
convenient  compliment  to  the  normal 
sources  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
worklngman  as  well  as  to  all  citizens.  The 
credit  union  is  thus  an  important  ad- 
junct to  usual  credit  sources  especially  in 
times  when  people  have  few  resources  to 
turn  to. 

Besides  the  regularly  available  serv- 
ices. Federal  credit  unions  have  left  their 
mark  for  their  dedication  to  and  the  at- 
tainment of  various  social  goals.  They 


are  well  knowTi  for  their  work  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
to  name  only  two. 

I  particularly  want  to  recognize  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  a  distin- 
guished Massachusetts  citizen.  Mr.  Julius 
Stone  of  CUNA,  for  his  tireless  efforts  to 
make  the  credit  union  movement  a  vital, 
viable  aspect  of  our  Nation's  economic 
health  and  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  bill  gives  a 
much-needed  independent  status  to  a 
Federal  credit  union  agency  to  insure 
full  and  certain  representation  of  the 
Federal  credit  unions  interests  on  the 
national  level.  Consolidation  also  light- 
ens the  administrative  burdens  by  creat- 
ing a  single  operation  with  complete 
services  and  duties  and  a  single  unit  to 
formulate  policy  decisions.  In  the  fast 
growing  area  of  Federal  credit  unions,  it 
has  now  become  essential  to  create  this 
independent  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  bill,  H.R.  2,  and  rec- 
ommend its  adoption  to  this  body. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
certainly  in  favor  of  credit  unions.  I 
have  often  been  a  guest,  and  indeed  have 
addressed,  both  CUNA  International  and 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  have  been  so  strongly  in 
their  support  is  that  it  has  been  a  do- 
it-yourself  organization. 

As  I  have  understood  it.  they  have 
organized,  saved,  loaned,  and  done  all 
of  these  marvelous  things  that  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  the  ranking  member, 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  have  stated.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  Is  not  the  question  that  is  be- 
fore us  today.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  approve  of  Federal  Credit 
Union  agencies  or  not.  That  has  Ion? 
since  been  established.  The  question  here 
today  is  whether  we  create  a  "czar"  a'^d 
a  Board  and  take  away  from  these  agen- 
cies and  unions  the  ver>'  thing  that  they 
themselves  have  built  so  well.  The  ques- 
tion here  today,  in  spite  of  the  state- 
ment In  the  committee  report  that  it  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  1  cent,  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  pay  per  dlems  for  the 
Administrator  and  members  of  the  Board 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  unions;  and  who 
doubts  that  eventually  it  will  be  replaced 
out  of  taxpayers  moneys  as  in  the  case  of 
the  International  Development  Bank  and 
many  other  agencies  which  we  have 
created  as  "independent"  agencies?  Just 
as  sure  as  the  sun  will  shine  in  the  east 
tomorrow  as  the  reins  I  control  and  a 
third  party  get  tighter,  they  will  finally 
come  back  asking  for  complete  Federal 
control  and  for  complete  Federal  sup- 
port. 

I  think  this  bill  does  establish  what 
will  be  knowTi  as  the  "czar"  of  the  credit 
union  agencies.  I  think  there  is  sub- 
stance to  HEW's  objection  written  into 
the  report.  I  am  not  sure  how  strong  the 
CUNA  International  or  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Credit  Unions  are  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  Although  the 
statement  is  In  the  report,  there  Is  no 
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letter  that  either  one  of  them  have 
sought  for  such  legislation,  or  do  now 
support  the  Federal  takeover  and  the 
establishment  of  this  czar  of  our  credit 
unions  and  our  credit  committees. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  repeatedly  and 
for  emphasis,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  credit  unions.  I  believe  in  all 
of  the  good  works  they  have  done.  I 
know  that  some  of  the  members  have 
made  deposits  in  order  to  borrow  at  the 
lower  interest  rates.  I  find  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  as  a  business  procedure. 

I  am  primarily  a  low-interest  man  my- 
self, incidentally,  one  who  is  being  put 
out  of  business  b:;   high  Interest  rates 
back  in  the  district,  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  over 
as  a  so-called  independent  agency  of  the 
Government,  and  esUblish  and  elect  a 
czar,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Presidentially 
appointed  board,  a  going  concern,  self- 
controlled  and  very  successful.  It  will 
create  more  patronage.  It  will  create  more 
sufferance,  and  It  will  take  away  the  sub- 
stance and  the  very  thing  that  the  dis- 
tlnguistwd  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
ettlogized-here:  The  fact  that  these  peo- 
ple have  helped  themselves,  these  vol- 
unteers have  worked  on  their  own  time, 
not  on  Federal  time  or  agency  time,  in 
many  instances  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
has  made  the  credit  imions  a  success. 

Why,  oh  why,  do  we  now  come  here  and 
superimpose  some  board  or  some  czar 
over  them,  to  watch  over  their  business, 
which  we  say  in  the  report  they  have 
effectively  done  for  so  long,  and  in  which 
they  have  built  up  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  reserves? 

This  Is  much  better  than  we  have  done 
federally  with  our  taxpayers'  money,  as 
far  as  Congress  handling  It  Is  concerned, 
and  it  Is  much  better  than  other  fed- 
erally supervised  funds,  including  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  sacred,  not  to  mention 
the  civil  servants  retirement  fund  on 
which  we  voted  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  is  voted 
down. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man was  concerned  atoout  CUNA  being 
for  or  against  It.  CUNA  is  the  national 
organization. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
exactly  what  it  is,  and  I  have  been  their 
guest  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  operate  all  over 
the  Nation.  The  CUNA  organization  as 
an  organization  had  regional  meetings 
when  this  bill  was  introduced  the  second 
time.  The  first  time,  in  the  90th  Con- 
gi-ess,  it  was  not  insisted  upon,  and  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress  they  have  had 
meetings  all  over  the  Nation  and  they 
reached  out  and  embraced  every  State 
In  the  Nation.  The  resolutions  have  been 
practically  unanimous.  I  do  not  know 
any  place  where  there  was  any  dissent- 
ing voice. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  has  been  in  Congress  a  long 
time.  It  would  have  been  well  to  print 
some  of  those  lettei-s  in  the  committee 
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report.  I  see  nothing  In  the  committee 
report  except  a  statement  from  HEW 
that  they  are  in  opposition  to  it.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  and  the  wTlter  of  the 
report  that  their  reasons  are  not  too 
sound.  I  recognize  they  have  a  part  as 
an  agency,  but  why  intei-vene  to  destroy 
successful  voluntarism? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask,  and  surely  believe, 
that  this  bill  should  be  rejected  out  of 
hand,  lest  its  action  return  in  future 
years  to  haunt  us. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  see  no  more  danger  of  a  czar — in 
fact  a  lot  of  less  danger  of  a  czar  insofar 
as  the  financial  institution  is  concerned 
in  setting  up  an  Independent  agency, 
than  I  do  In  putting  what  are  truly  fi- 
nancial institutions  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
where  I  do  not  think  they  pixjperly  be- 
long. 

These  institutions  now  have  approxi- 
mately $8  billion  in  assets  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  think  they  should 
have  the  separate  and  immediate  con- 
cern of  a  sepai-ate  regulatoiT  agency, 
just  as  our  other  financial  institutions 
do. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  H.R.  2,  which  would 
establish  an  independent  agency  to 
supervise  Federal  credit  unions  by  con- 
verting the  present  supervisoi-y  agency, 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
into  a  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration. 

My  support  of  this  legislation  is  based 
primarily  upon  two  considerations — the 
unique  nature  of  the  credit  union  as  a 
cooperative,  self-help  financial  institu- 
tion and  the  fact  that  the  credit  unions 
themselves  foot  the  entire  expense  of 
their  supei-visoi-y  agency  with  no  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Credit  unions  are  unique  among  all  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  that  they  are 
owned  by  their  members  and  are  de- 
signed to  serve  only  their  members  in 
the  field  of  savings  and  low  cost  bonow- 
ing  of  a  provident  nature.  They  are  oi-ga- 
nized  by  groups  of  people  with  a  common 
bond  of  interest  such  as,  for  example, 
the  employees  of  a  particular  business  or 
plant,  tlie  members  of  a  chuich  or  parish, 
members  of  a  labor  union,  personnel  of 
a  militai-y  installation,  or  residents  of 
a  specific  community  in  a  low  income 
area.  These  people  with  a  common  in- 
terest join  together  to  pool  their  sav- 
ings and  to  provide  a  souice  of  credit  in 
order  to  help  one  another. 

This  common  bond  of  interest  is  the 
basis  for  one  of  the  greatest  differences 
between  credit  unions  and  other  financial 
institutions.  The  creditor-debtor  rela- 
tionship Is  unique  because  the  members 
of  a  credit  union  are  its  shareholders  and 
owners.  They  all  have  an  equal  and  direct 
voice  in  the  operation  of  the  credit 
union — evei-y  shareholder  has  one  vote 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  shares  he 
holds. 

When  a  credit  union  member  borrows 
from  a  credit  union,  he  knows  he  is  bor- 
rowing from  the  savings  of  his  fellow 
members.  He  therefore  has  a  deep  sense 


of  responsibility  to  pay  back  his  loan  be- 
cause of  this  close  creditor-debtor  rela- 
tionship. He  is  interested  and  concerned 
in  the  credit  union's  of>erations  because 
it  is  his  credit  union,  his  savings,  his  debt 
to  his  fellow  workers  and  members.  He 
knows  that  credit  is  extended  to  him  be- 
cause his  fellow  members  have  made  it 
possible — because  they  trust  him  and 
want  to  help  him  solve  his  financial 
problems.  And  in  many  cases,  he  knows 
that  the  credit  union  is  the  only  financial 
institution  where  he  has  credit — that  he 
has  no  credit  standing  with  other  legiti- 
mate credit  sources. 

Today  the  Federal  credit  union  move- 
ment embraces  some  12,700  individual 
credit  unions  with  over  10.8  million  mem- 
bers. There  are  more  federally  chartered 
credit  unions  in  the  United  States  than 
all  other  federally  chartered  financial 
institutions  combined.  Yet  credit  unions 
alone  of  our  federally  chartered  financial 
institutions  do  not  have  a  supervisoiy 
agency  which  is  separate  and  independ- 
ent. 

Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  a  movement 
which  has  demonstrated  its  stability  and 
responsibility,  its  value  as  a  self-help  in- 
stitution assisting  the  common  man  to 
solve  his  economic  problems,  and  its  ded- 
ication to  aid  the  financially  deprived  in 
their  efToi-ts  to  get  ahead,  deserves  the 
recognition  and  the  prestige  of  having 
its  own  independent  supervisory  agency 
operating  under  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  created  by  Congress. 

My  second  point  in  support  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  will  not  cost  the  Government 
any  money.  Since  fiscal  year  1954,  the 
Federal  credit  union  program  under  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  has  been 
operated  solely  on  funds  paid  by  Federal 
credit  unions  themselves  in  chartering, 
supervision  and  examination  fees.  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  funds  for  the 
past  15  years  for  the  Federal  credit  union 
program.  Under  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, a  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration would  continue  to  operate  as  an 
agency  which  would  be  entirely  finan- 
cially independent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  taxpayer.  No 
Federal  appropriations,  no  Goverament 
subsidies,  no  taxpayer  expense  is  involved 
in  the  creation  of  this  independent  su- 
pei-visoi-y  agency.  The  people  who  pay 
the  bill — the  Federal  credit  unions — want 
theii-  own  separate,  independent  agency. 
Why  should  we  deny  them  this  privilege 
which  they  have  so  obviously  earned  and 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
costs? 

I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  by  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
made  a  statement  about  the  letters  not 
being  in  the  Record  nor  testimonials  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  They  are  mentioned  all 
throughout  the  hearings.  Some  of  them 
are  printed  in  full.  The  State  of  Missouri 
credit  unions  unanimously  supported  this 
bill.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
have  plenty  of  support  for  It.  It  was  so 
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unanimous  In  every  respect  we  just  did 
not  feel  like  filling  the  Record  up  with 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  and 
telegrams  and  testimoiilals  we  received. 
But  I  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri we  had  sufficient  strength  for  our 
committee  of  35 — each  member  of  which 
is  independent  and  speaks  his  own 
mind — and  every  one  of  these  35  voted 
for  this  bill,  and  not  one  against  it.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  2.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  not  only  because  :'t 
will  enable  credit  unions  to  better  serve 
their  members  but  also  it  is  legislation 
that  has  been  well  earned  and  deserved 
by  all  credit  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2  is  not  only  a 
tribute  to  credit  unions  but  it  is  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  who  is  fondly  referred  to  as 
the  godfather  of  credit  imions. 

No  man  in  any  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  done  more  for  credit  unions 
than  Wright  Patman.  He  has  fought  suc- 
cessfully to  provide  credit  imions  with 
the  recognition  and  status  that  they  have 
earned  and  H.R.  2  is  unother  example  of 
his  foresightedness  in  the  area  of  credit 
unions.  And  the  credit  unions  of  our 
country  have  not  overlooked  the  con- 
tribution that  Wright  Patman  has  made. 
He  is  only  one  of  three  people  to  be  given 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
CUNA  International,  the  worldwide  as- 
sociation of  credit  unions.  This  is  the 
highest  award  in  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. A  group  of  14  credit  unions  in  east 
Texas  formed  a  credit  union  chapter  and, 
appropriately  enough,  named  their  chap- 
ter after  Wright  Pathan. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  money,  bank- 
ing, and  finance.  Wright  Patman  has 
been  my  teacher  and  he  has  been  a  good 
one.  He  also  got  me  interested  in  credit 
unions  and  I  recall  the  first  time  that  I 
heard  him  say.  "Next  to  the  church,  the 
credit  unions  do  more  good  for  people 
than  any  other  institution. " 

Based  on  Chairman  Patman's  observa- 
tion, it  is  not  unusual  that  churches  and 
credit  unions  have  become  partners  in 
helping  humanity. 

At  the  end  of  1967,  there  were  more 
than  1,600  church-related  credit  unions 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
881,880  members  and  $418  million  In  as- 
sets. Share  deposits  of  these  credit  unions 
total  $364  million  with  loans  outstanding, 
totaling  $294  million.  These  credit  unions 
employ  577  full-time  employees,  1,402 
part-time  employees,  and  5,362  volun- 
teers. The  largest  church  credit  union 
at  the  end  of  1967  was  the  Pueblo,  Colo., 
Mt.  Carmel  with  9,976  members  and  $7,- 
373.930  in  assets.  There  were  other  ex- 
tremely large  credit  unions  in  Lewlston, 
Maine;  Covina,  Calif.,  and  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  Illustrate  how  the  church  and  a 
credit  union  work  in  cooperation,  I  am 
including  in  my  remarks  on  H.R.  2  an 
article  from  the  June  1969  Issue  of  Credit 
Union  magazine  entitled,  "Serving  a 
Suburban  Congregation  ". 


In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  any  group  that  would  work  as  hard 
to  better  the  plight  of  all  mankind,  as 
have  our  credit  unions,  deserves  all  the 
support  that  Congress  can  provide. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  only 
to  pass  H.R.  2  but  to  do  so  unanimously. 
Serving  a  Suburban  Congregation 

"We  believe  a  church's  members  should  be 
able  to  turn  to  it  In  time  of  economic  need, 
as  well  as  spiritual  need.  Our's  are." 

With  these  few  words,  Pastor  Samuel  Bauer 
of  Chicago's  Oak  Lawn  Community  Church 
summed  up  his  pride  In  the  interdenomina- 
tional church's  180-member  credit  union. 

"Our  people  have  their  share  of  worldly 
problems,''  he  continued.  "I  recall  a  woman 
member  who  suddenly  lost  her  husband. 
With  no  cash  on  hand,  she  turned  to  the 
credit  union  to  pay  funeral  expenses  and  get 
back   on   her  feet." 

But  that,  said  the  pastor,  is  a  single 
example  in  thousands  among  the  church's 
1.054  members,  who  represent  23  religious 
denominatioru. 

During  his  first  10  years  at  Oak  Lawn,  a 
working-class  suburb  of  Chicago,  the  pastor 
on  occasion  took  money  from  his  pocket  to 
solve   parishioners'    problems. 

That  was  before  parishioner  Harry  Nissen 
discovered  the  workings  of  the  Elliott  Paint 
Employees  Credit  Union  where  he  worked  in 
downtown  Chicago.  Nissen  was  convinced 
that  a  credit  union  was  just  what  the  church 
needed. 

"Too  often,"  he  recalled,  "the  pastor  got 
stuck  because  of  his  generous  loan  policies. 
Somebody  in  need  would  get  a  loan,  and  after 
a  few  weeks  he'd  quit  paying  and  you'd  never 
see  him  in  church  again." 

The  credit  union,  operating  independently 
of  the  church,  can  combine  the  best  of  the 
worlds  of  business  and  religion :  Its  business 
principles  require  that  members  repay  their 
loans.  Its  religious-oriented  principles  in- 
clude benevolence  and  understanding  of  spe- 
cial needs. 

Starting  In  October.  1958,  the  credit  union 
grew  slowly  at  first.  By  December,  1962,  sav- 
ings totalled  95.957,  loans  96.666.  Then 
things  began  to  happen.  By  December  1964. 
savings  were  $20,891  with  $16,430  In  loans. 
As  1966  closed,  savings  totalled  $44,364,  loans 
$45,152. 

Then  savings  spurted  from  $77,000  in 
December.  1967  to  $105,770  by  the  following 
December.  Just  two  months  after  the  credit 
union's  10th  anniversary.  Loans  totalled 
$78,778. 

The  healthy  spurt  has  no  easy  explana- 
tions. Several  underlying  factors  have  long 
favored  the  credit  union : 

Its  continuous  growth  and  good  service  re- 
inforce members'  confidence.  Richard  Hol- 
tom.  in  his  sixth  year  as  president,  helps 
symbolize  its  stability. 

Members  are  aware  that  the  volunteer 
members  of  the  board  and  committees  work 
effectively.  One  volunteer  has  earned  a  par- 
ticularly high  reputation. 

During  the  day,  Mrs.  Camilla  Best  is  an 
accountant  and  secretary  for  a  lawyer  in 
Chicago's  loop.  At  night  she  is  the  credit 
union's  treasurer,  and  works  60  hours  a 
month  on  its  business.  Her  husband,  Bernard 
Best,  is  the  credit  union's  vice-president. 

President  Holtom  believes  members  of  a 
church  are  naturally  more  trusting  of  each 
other — and  more  trustworthy — than  those 
in  other  types  of  common  bonds.  This,  he 
adds,  may  be  one  reason  members  have  saved 
more  than  they  borrow. 

The  credit  union  is  convenient.  Virtually 
all  business  is  transacted  by  mail  at  the 
treasurer's  home  address.  This  overcomes  the 
difficulty  of  serving  people  whose  weekday 
business  takes  them  miles  apart  from  each 
other. 

Addressing  envelopes  Is  no  problem.  Mem- 
bers'  names  and  addresses  are  stamped  on 


the  back  cover  of  their  passbooks.  These 
show  through  the  window  envelopes  In  wWch 
they  are  returned. 

In  1954.  Holtom  recalled,  he  and  the  treas- 
urer conducted  credit  union  business  In  the 
church  basement  on  Sunday  afternoons  But 
that  didn't  work  out.  Most  members  pre- 
ferred to  do  business  on  weekdays. 

Every  Sunday,  the  Pastor  mentions  the 
credit  union  among  aimouncements.  In  fact, 
he  recently  mentioned  from  the  pulpit  that 
he  borrowed  $1,800  to  buy  a  car. 

A  paragraph  on  the  credit  union  is  also  a 
regular  feature  of  the  church  bulletin,  and 
the  monthly  financial  statement  Is  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board. 

Payment  of  a  5-per-cent  return  has  been 
an  incentive  for  savers.  People  often  say  to 
the  effect :  "Where  else  could  I  get  5  per  cent 
while  being  able  to  withdraw  at  any  time?" 

The  5  per  cent  Is  paid  as  a  4  per  cent  divi- 
dend and  a  1  per  cent  bonus,  payable  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  board  commits  itself  to 
a  4  per  cent  dividend  to  facilitate  returning 
to  that  figure  If  conditions  require  it. 

Expenses  are  limited  to  promotional  litera- 
ture, regular  correspondence,  postage,  the 
annual  meeting,  plus  $600  a  year  to  rent 
space  in  the  treasurer's  home.  Literature  is 
handed  out  at  every  Important  church 
meeting. 

Although  loans  have  fallen  far  behind 
shares,  there  Is  incentive  to  borrow  more 
than  $1,000.  Borrowers  pay  12  per  cent  simple 
interest  on  the  first  $1,000,  only  6  per  cent 
beyond  that. 

A  dynamic  church  with  young  members 
helps  a  church-related  credit  union  move 
ahead  as  well.  Of  the  180  members.  125  are 
wage  earners.  Another  23  are  housewives,  and 
32  are  children. 

Youth  are  urged  from  the  pulpit  to  "start 
saving  now.  Spend  money  when  you  have  it. 
If  you  need  more  later,  you  can  borrow  it." 

One  young  member  of  the  credit  union,  a 
girl,  took  the  advice  fully  to  heart.  She  won 
$1  000  on  a  radio  quiz  program  and  deposited 
It  In  the  credit  union. 

Pastor  Bauer,  whose  career  Includes  the 
management  of  a  chain  of  19  hotels,  foresees 
bigger  things  ahead  for  the  church.  Its  pres- 
ent building  on  South  Mwton  Avenue  has 
been  sold,  and  construction  of  a  new  church 
will  begin  shortly  on  a  nearby  five-acre 
estate,  ptirchased  at  a  discount. 

"It  now  goes  almost  without  saying,"  he 
added,  "that  the  credit  union  is  as  much  a 
fwrt  of  the   church  as  the  sanctuary." 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  2.  the  only  questions  which 
were  raised  in  connection  with  this  leg- 
islation came  up  on  two  features  of  the 
bill.  I  think  the  committee  report  an- 
swers those  two  questions  most  effective- 
ly under  "General  Comments  on  the 
Legislation  "  on  page  5  of  the  subject  re- 
port. 

One  question  concerned  the  provision 
that  the  President  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  nominations  submitted 
by  credit  union  organizations  which  are 
representative  of  a  majority  of  Federal 
credit  unions  located  in  a  region  from 
which  a  board  memk)er  is  to  be  appointed. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
provision  in  no  way  prevents  individuals, 
single  Federal  credit  unions,  or  any  num- 
ber of  credit  union  organizations  from 
submitting  recommendations  of  names 
to  be  considered  by  the  President  for 
appointment  to  the  board  of  governors. 
The  primarv'  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  Insure  that  individuals  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  credit  unions  are  consid- 
ered for  appointment  to  the  board  of 
governors.     Actuallv.     the     committee 
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hoped  that  through  this  provision  that 
credit  unions  and  credit  union  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  would  be 
encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in 
making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. You  will  also  note  that  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  persons  appointed  to 
the  board  of  governors  shall  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  established  records  of 
outstanding  sei-vlce  in  the  credit  union 
movement. 

The  second  point  raised  in  connection 
with  this  legislation  concerns  the  fact 
that  membership  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors is  not  specificaly  limited  to  Indi- 
viduals   who    represent    Federal    credit 
unions.  The  purpose  here  is  to  prevent 
the  exclusion  of  the  appointment  of  out- 
standing credit  unions  with  a  wealth  of 
experience  who  may  be  associated  with 
a  State  chartered  credit  union.  However 
the  committee  in  its  comments  on  this 
legislation  emphasizes  that  it  fully  ex- 
pects that  a  majority  of  the  members  on 
the  board   of  governors  of   a   national 
credit     union     administration     should 
consist    of    individuals    who    represent 
Federal  credit  unions.  I  am  sure  that  this 
s  reasonable,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Intent  of  this  legislation  as  expressed  in 
the  committee  report  will  be  followed  by 
the  President  in  nominating  individuals 
to  the  board,  and  by  the  Senate  in  con- 
sidering such  individuals  for  confirma- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
legislation  before  us  today  contained  in 
H.R.  2  to  create  an  independent  credit 
union  supervisory  agency  is  no  "spur- 
of-the-momenf  idea.  It  is  the  product  of 
nearly  2  years'  study  and  consideration 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  organized  credit  union  move- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

A  bill  to  create  an  independent  credit 
imlon  supervisory  agency  was  first  in- 
troduced in  November  1967  in  the  90th 
Congress  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Mr 
P.^TMAN.  Legislatively,  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  90th  Congress  on  the  meas- 
ure^ However,  Federal  credit  unions  and 
credit  union  organizations  were  asked  to 
submit  recommendations  and  comments 
on  the  measure  to  improve  it  as  an  effec- 
tive instrument  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. 

CUNA     International,     the    principal 
credit  union  organization,  immediately 
took  steps  to  publicize  the  measure  to  all 
Federal  credit  unions  and  to  seek  recom- 
J?T^T^T*^V°"^   °"    ^^^   measure.   In    1968 
CIWA  International  adopted  resolutions 
Jr   TT^l^  ^^^  district  meetings  and  finally 
Us  U.S.  Forum,  which  consists  entirely 
,     ,  V    ■•    *^^"^^'*    unions,    endorsed    the 
legislation    in    principle.    Subsequently 
numerous  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions were  submitted  on  the  bill  itself 
and.  as  a  result,  Mr.  P.mm.^n  and  23  other 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 

Hn'^M  ^°?'°'*".^^   Introduced  a   revised 
bill.  H.R.  2,  in  the  91st  Congress. 

following  the  introduction  of  H  R  ■> 
on  January  3.  1969,  CUNA  International 
again  publicized  this  bill  to  all  Federa 

sf'nSv  ."f  >  "^^"'^  '"^^^  «  ^P^«^'al  staff 
study  of  It.  The  measure  was  again  re- 
viewed in  State  and  district  meetings 
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The  US.  Forum  in  May  1969  voted  spe- 
cific approval  of  H.R.  2  without  changes. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  realize  that  the  Federal  credit  unions 
of  this  country  have  had  nearly  2  years 
to  study  this  measure  and  to  suggest  re- 
visions to  it.  As  a  result  of  this  study 
the  organized  credit  union  movement  at 
all  levels  has  given  its  unqualified  en- 
dorsement to  this  measure.  Finally  the 
as.  Forum  of  CUNA  International 
adopted  a  resolution  giving  its  complete 
approval  of  the  bill. 

^,!.  ^^/^  '"  ^^  2  legislation  which 
would  elevate  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  to  an  independent  agency 
status  as  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration, and  we  have  the  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  the  people  most  af- 
fected—the Federal  credit  unions  of  this 
country.  On  that  basis.  I  think  we  have 
every  reason  to  pass  this  legislation  as  a 
justifiable  recognition  of  the  need  and 
desire  of  our  Federal  credit  unions  to 
have  their  supervisory  agency  placed  on 
^fH^^'^^J  f,^^  supervisory  agencies  of 
other  federally  chartered  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  hearings  on  the  legislation  to  cre- 
ate an  independent  credit  union  super- 
visory agency.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  certain  factors  regarding 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  credit  union 
program  in  this  country 

When  the  Federal  Act  was  passed  in 
19J4,  a  section  to  administer  and  super- 
vise the  Federal  credit  union  program 
was  established  in  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. The  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration administered  the  Federal  credit 

n!^i°,"iSi'^^i^^'"  ^^^"^  ^^  inception  In  1934 
until  1942.  Duiing  that  period,  4,228  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  were  chartered  and 
nearly  1.5  million  people  became  share- 
holders therein. 
In  1942,  the  Federal  Credit  Union  sec- 

^^Hi.'^^f^^''^"^^"'"^  f^o*"  the  Farm 
Credit  Admmistration  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Coi-poration  where  it 
remained  through  1947.  During  this 
period,  under  a  bank-oriented  agency 
the  number  of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions  dropped  to  3,845  and  membership 
remained  at  approximately  1.5  million 
people. 

In  1948.  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions   was   established,   replacing   the 
Federal   Credit   Union   section   and    the 
program  was  placed  under  the  Federal 
Security  Administration,  a  forerunner  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Under  this  more  favorable 
atmosphere,    the   Federal   credit   union 
program  once  again  floui-ished  and  by 
1953    there    were   nearly    6.000   Federal 
credit  unions  with  2.8  million  members 
From  1953  to  the  present  time,  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  have  increased 
to  12,750  with  over  10  million  members 
under  the  more  favorable  climate  of  the 
socially  oriented  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  exists  as  a  "stepchild" 
m  the  Department. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
with  Its  own  independent  supervisory 
agency  exclusively  devoted  to  the  prog- 
ress and  advancement  of  Federal  credit 
unions  we  can  expect  the  continued  ad- 
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vancement  of  the  Federal  credit  union 
program.  Certainly  Federal  credit  unions 
have  grown  to  a  mature  status  which 
justifies  an  independent  agency  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  supervision 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration to  replace  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  as  a  .supervisoiy  agency  for 
federally  chartered  credit  unions  has  a 
particularly  redeeming  feature  in  that  it 
will  not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  a 
single  cent. 

Fiscal  year  1969  marks  the  15th  year 
that  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
has  operated  solely  on  funds  received 
from  Federal  credit  unions  for  chartering 
and  supervisory  services.  Since  fiscal 
1954,  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
lunds  for  administering  the  Federal 
credit  union  program. 

This  legislation  makes  no  change  in 
such  a  procedure.  An  independent  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration 
would  continue  to  be  supported  entirely 
by  fees  assessed  for  chai-tering,  examin- 
ing, and  supervising  Federal  credit 
unions.  These  fees,  I  emphasize,  would  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  credit  unions  them- 
selves. Not  only  would  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency— it  would  also  be  a 
financially  independent  agency  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  Federal  credit 
unions  which  it  serves. 

Federal  Government  cost  is  therefore 
not  a  consideration  in  this  measure.  Con- 
gressional appropriations  are  not  re- 
quired. The  taxpayer's  dollar  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  support  this  independent 
supervisory  agency. 

Certainly  Federal  credit  unions  who 
Will  pay  the  cost  of  this  agency  and  who 
desire  an  independent  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  deserve  to  have 
the  prestige,  the  recognition,  and  the 
equality  vhich  an  independent  agency 
will  give  them.  And  in  this  day  and  age 
when  a  great  movement  is  financially 
independent  of  government  subsidy  and 
appropriations,  it  certainly  deserves  to 
have  this  legislation  enacted  into  law 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  10  mi:«on 
Americans  belonging  to  some  12.700 
Federal  credit  unions  who  pay  the  en- 
tire bill  for  their  own  superv1soi-y  agency 
should  not  have  that  agency  elevated  to 
an  independent  status  in  accordance 
w:th  their  desires. 

Federal  credit  unions  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  they  desire  an  in- 
dependent agency  which  will  be  on  a 
par  with  the  supervisory  agencies  of 
other  federally  chartered  financial  in- 
stitutions. Certainly  Federal  credit 
unions  are  entitled  to  the  independence 
recognition,  prestige,  and  responsive- 
ness which  a  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration would  provide. 

Since  fiscal  year  1954.  the  present 
supei-visory  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions,  has  operated  solely 
on  funds  assessed  Federal  credit  unions 
for  chartering,  examining,  and  super- 
vlsoi-y  services.  The  administration  of  the 
Federal  credit  union  program  has  not 
required  appropriated  funds  for  the  past 
15  years.  This  policy  of  self-support 
would  be  continued  under  the  legisla- 
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tion  contained  In  H.R.  2.  A  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  would  be 
entirely  supported  by  the  Federal  credit 
unions  themselves.  The  American  tax- 
payer would  have  no  expense  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  provides 
a  means  by  which  the  Federal  credit 
unions  could  have  a  greater  voice  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs 
through  a  Board  of  Governors  appointed 
by  the  President  from  the  various  geo- 
graphical Federal  credit  union  regions. 
Certainly  the  people  who  pay  the  bill  for 
the  administration  and  op>eration  of 
the  Federal  credit  union  program  are  en- 
titled to  have  a  greater  voice  than  they 
now  tuive  in  the  policies  and  administra- 
tion of  their  program. 

I  think  this  legislation  represents  a 
reasonable  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  credit  union  movement  and  its 
role  in  our  socioeconomic  life.  Federal 
credit  unions  have  reached  the  stage  of 
maturity  where  they  deserve  such  rec- 
ognition as  an  independent  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was  passed  in 
1934.  Federal  credit  unions  have  grown 
until  today  they  number  over  12.700  with 
over  10  million  members.  The  credit 
imlon  movement  as  a  whole,  both  Federal 
and  State  chartered,  represents  the 
fourth  largest  financial  type  institution 
in  our  Nation  based  on  asset  size. 

Yet  Federal  credit  unions  alone  of  our 
federally  chartered  financial  institutions 
do  not  have  an  independent  supervisory 
agency,  such  as  banks  and  sa\ings  and 
loan  associations  have.  The  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  is  buried  at  a 
third  echelon  level  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  At 
this  organizational  level,  it  Is  well  iso- 
lated In  our  Federal  hierarchy.  This  Iso- 
lation results  In  a  lack  of  responsive- 
ness, both  to  the  Federal  credit  unions 
and  to  the  Congress  itself. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  In  making  major  policy 
decisions  must  secure  approval  both  from 
the  head  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  going  through  channels 
of  numerous  assistants  to  the  Secre- 
tai-y.  An  example  of  this  isolation  Is  the 
fact  that  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  asked  In  writing  for 
departmental  comments  on  the  inde- 
pendent agency  bill  some  18  months  ago. 
The  correspondence  was  ignored  during 
that  long  period  until  the  committee  held 
hearings  on  H.R.  2  In  the  latter  part  of 
June  of  this  year.  At  that  time,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare delegated  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  present 
testimony  on  the  bill.  Obviously  these 
points  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  is  actually  a  stepchild  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  organization.  This  definitely 
contributes  to  the  unnecessarily  time- 
consuming  and  cumbersome  procedures 
which  the  Bureau  must  follow  In  estab- 
lishing major  policies. 

The  responsiveness  of  the  Bureau  to 


urgent  requirements  of  the  Federal 
credit  union  movement  is  shackled  by 
this  same  procedure  In  securing  approval 
of  various  policy  matters.  Certainly  an 
institution  of  over  10  million  members, 
such  as  the  Federal  credit  unions  of  this 
Nation  have,  is  entitled  to  greater  re- 
sponsiveness and  undivided  attention 
which  would  result  from  an  independent 
supervisors'  agency. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering H.R.  2.  a  bill  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent credit  union  supervisory  agency, 
I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  Federal 
credit  unions  are  supervised  by  a  bureau 
buried  at  the  third-echelon  level  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  other  fed- 
erally chartered  financial  institutions, 
such  as  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, have  their  own  independent 
supervisory  agency. 

What  makes  this  all  the  more  unrealis- 
tic is  that  there  are  more  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  than  all  the  other 
federally  chartered  financial  institutions 
combined.  With  over  12,000  Federal  credit 
unions  in  this  country  boasting  of  over 
10  million  members,  it  seems  unreason- 
able that  our  Federal  credit  unions  should 
not  be  given  the  same  recognition  and 
dignity  of  other  financial  institutions. 

This  bill  merely  elevates  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  to  independent 
agency  status  as  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  It  does  not  change 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  in  any 
other  particular. 

This  bill  has  my  support  and  I  urge  its 
passage  because  it  gives  long  overdue 
recognition  to  the  Federal  credit  unions 
of  this  country  by  elevating  the  super- 
visory agency  to  independent  status,  thus 
giving  it  the  prestige  the  Federal  credit 
union  program  deserves. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1965 
I  have  been  privileged,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Domestic  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  to  Investi- 
gate credit  problems  faced  by  servicemen 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Chairman  Patman  has  mentioned 
briefly  some  of  the  problems  that  we  un- 
covered in  our  investigations.  He  also 
mentioned  that  by  establishing  credit 
unions,  we  were  able  to  overcome  many 
of  these  problems.  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly In  what  Chairman  Patman  has  said. 
I  support  H.R.  2  as  I  would  supr>ort  any 
legislation  that  would  facilitate  the  oper- 
ation of  credit  unions.  Given  the  latitude 
of  operation  which  they  deserve  and  by 
freeing  them  from  bureaucratic  apron- 
strings,  the  credit  unions  can  go  a  long 
way  towai-d  sohlng  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  servicemen,  our  low-income 
families,  and  the  little  man  who  finds 
that  no  matter  how  hard  he  works,  his 
paycheck  never  seems  to  go  far  enough. 

In  1967.  the  Department  of  Defense 
published  its  first  directive  dealing  with 
credit  unions.  It  was  a  strong  directive. 
Just  recently,  the  Department  of  Defense 
republished  this  directive  to  give  added 
strength  and  to  make  certain  that  credit 
unions  would  be  established  wherever 
there  was  a  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  3  years.  I 
have  uslted  a  large  number  of  major 


military  Installations  throughout  the 
world.  Almost  without  exception,  I  found 
support  and  a  need  for  a  credit  union  at 
every  one  of  these  installations.  This 
support  came  from  servicemen  of  all 
ranks  from  privates  to  generals  Because 
of  the  support  received  for  credit  unions, 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
constant  efforts  of  Chairman  Patman. 
the  Department  of  Defense  launched  a 
program  of  opening  credit  unions  at  mil- 
itary installations  overseas.  To  Illustrate 
how  successful  these  credit  unions  have 
been  and  the  reception  they  have  re- 
ceived from  servicemen.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  special  subcommittee's 
report  of  October  1968.  regarding  the 
credit  union  operations  in  Germany: 

When  the  subcommittee  visited  the  Pease 
Air  Force  Credit  Union  at  Ramsteln.  the  of- 
fice was  completely  Jammed  with  servicemen 
and  their  dependents  waiting  to  deposit 
funds,  apply  for  loans,  or  obtain  credit  coun- 
seling. It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
nearly  50  people  in  the  credit  union  at  the 
time  of  the  committee's  visit.  When  the  sub- 
committee visited  the  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  Credit  Union  at  Welsbaden.  it  was  8:30 
In  the  morning,  an  hour  prior  to  the  credit 
union's  opening  of  Its  business  day.  There 
were  already  several  servicemen  waiting  in 
line  to  get  Into  the  credit  union  and  by  tlie 
time  the  credit  union  opened  its  doors,  there 
were  29  servicemen  and  their  dependents 
standing  In  line.  TTiese  two  incidents,  the 
subcommittee  was  informed  by  military  and 
credit  union  officials,  are  typical  of  the  sit- 
uations that  are  occurring  at  all  of  the  credit 
unions  and  clearly  demonstrate  the  need  and 
acceptability  of  credit  union  service  among 
our  military  pyersonnel  stationed  In  Germany. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  Members 
of  the  House  are  made  aware  of  how 
much  good  the  credit  unions  are  doing 
for  our  troops.  The  following  section  of 
the  subcommittee's  October  report  states 
the  case  quite  clearly: 

without  exception,  every  officer  or  enlisted 
man  who  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
Indicated  that  the  operation  of  American 
credit  unions  in  Germany  was  a  great  boost 
to  the  morale  of  the  troops.  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert 
Ferguson.  Commander  of  West  Berlin,  when 
asked  as  to  the  effect  that  the  credit  union 
in  Berlin  had  on  U.S.  servicemen,  replied 
"Just  the  fact  that  the  credit  union  is  here 
is  a  great  morale  booster.  The  troops  now 
know  that  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  loan 
sharks  in  order  to  get  money."  It  should  be 
not<d  that  General  Ferguson  was  the  first 
member  to  Join  the  credit  union  when  it 
opened  its  doors  In  West  Berlin.  And.  Gen- 
eral Ferguson  did  not  become  merely  a  token 
member,  since  his  initial  deposit  was  $500. 

When  the  subcommittee  visited  Ramstein 
Air  Base.  Col.  Winston  Anderson.  Vice  Wing 
Commander  of  the  26th  Tactical  Reconnais- 
sance Squadron,  said  that  "the  credit  union 
provides  a  great  morale  lift  to  the  troops  and 
has  made  an  important  contribution  to  my 
men."  Colonel  Anderson  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  instances  of  low  mornle  be- 
cause of  debt  problems  prior  to  the  credit 
union's  opening  but  that  these  situations 
had  been  corrected  by  the  credit  unions 
operation.  He  also  explained  that  the  credit 
union  provided  a  terrific  initial  morale  boost 
to  his  troops  because  the  stateside  manager 
of  the  Pease  Air  Force  Base  Credit  Union. 
Mr.  Richard  Grant,  when  he  visited  Ramsteln 
to  discuss  a  site  for  the  credit  union,  made 
several  loans  to  airmen  prior  to  the  official 
opening  of  the  credit  union.  According  to 
Colonel  Anderson,  this  type  of  interest  in 
the  troops  expressed  by  Mr.  Grant  and  the 
credit  union,  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  airmen  at  Ramsteln. 
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Lt.  Qen.  Andrew  Boyle.  Commander  of  the 
V  Corps  in  Pranltfurt,  told  the  subcommittee 
that    his    area   desperately    needed   a   credit 
union  since  It  was  too  far  for  the  average 
Fervlceman    to    go    to   Wlecbaden,    approxi- 
mately 30  miles  away.  In  order  to  get  credit 
union    service.    General    Boyle    pointed    out 
that    in   Frankfurt   alone,    there   are   50,000 
American   servicemen   and   civilian   Depart- 
ment of  Defense  employees  eligible  for  credit 
union  membership  and  when  the  Frankfurt 
suburban  areas  are  Included,  that  figure  Is 
Increased  to  80.000  or  90,000.  General  Boyle 
said  that  his  men  have  been  borrowing  from 
firtance  companies  In  the  area  and  although 
their  rates   are  extremely   high,   their  con- 
tr.-icts  are  all  legal.  He  expressed  a  desire  to 
obtain  credit  union  service  so  as  to  cut  the 
cost  of  borrowing  for  his  men.  General  Boyle 
said  "credit  unions  are  for  the  soldier    He 
knows    he   can   get    advice    and    counseling 
at  the  credit  union  and  will  not  get  a  hard 
sell."  General  Boyle  added  that  it  was  Im- 
portant to   get   a   credit  union   because   the 
serviceman  In  need  of  money,  whether  for 
an  emergency  or  a  frivolous  purchase,  will 
go  to  wherever  he  can  get  the  funds  and  he 
Is  not  worried  about  the  Interest  rate  at  that 
time.   It   Is   partly   because   of   the   Impulse 
borrowlpg  that  General  Boyle  feels  his  area 
needs  a  poedlt  union 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  Its  hearings 
at   Wiesbaden    Air   Base,    the   subcommittee 
stressed  the  view  presented  by  General  Boyle 
as  to  the  need  for  a  credit  union  In  the  im- 
mediate Frankfurt  area.  The  manager  of  the 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  Credit  Union,  which 
services  Wiesbaden  on  a  direct  basis  and  also 
has  Frankfurt  In  Its  geographical  territory. 
said  that  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
establish  a  satellite  office  of  the  credit  union 
m  Frankfurt.  The  subcommittee  feels  that 
based  upon  the  large  Department  of  Defense 
civilian  and  troop  concentraUon  in  the  Im- 
mediate Frankfurt   area,   that   If  a  satellite 
office  of  the  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  Credit 
Union  Is  not  satisfactory  as  far  as  providing 
full  credit  union  service,  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  opening  a  seventh  credit 
union  In  Germany  with  Its  main  subofflce  In 
Frankfurt. 

Brig.    Gen     William    McDonald.    Chief    of 
Staff  of  the  US.  Air  Force  in  Europe,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  since  credit  unions 
had  opened  a",  European  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions, and  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
cracked    down    on    debt    practices,    the    Air 
Force  Inspector  General  has  had  the  fewest 
number  of  debt  complaints  from  airmen  of 
any    18-month    period.    When    General    Mc- 
Donald was  asked  if  the  credit  union  helped 
morale,   he  answered:    "It  is  difficult   to  set 
a  yardstick  to  measure  morale,  but  I  do  know 
that  If  I  dont  get  any  complaints  and  dont 
have  any  problems.  I  know  that  the  morale  of 
my  men  is  up  "  In  discussing  what  credit 
unions  have  meant  In  terms  of  reduction  of 
debt    complaints,    a    legal    officer    in    USAFE 
Headquarters  commented.  "I  have  seen  a  rev- 
olution.  There   used    to   be   numerous   com- 
plaints about  sharp  practice  operators  and 
high-rate    finance    companies    gouging    the 
servicemen    We  seldom  get  such  complaints 
anymore."  A  sergeant  at  the  hearing  in  Wies- 
baden said  that  the  credit  union  was  an  in- 
valuable tool   In  the   work  of  the  first   ser- 
geants since  they  could  send  men  with  debt 
problems  to  the  credit  union  for  counseling 
and  If  loans  were  necessary  in  order  to  bail 
a  man  out  of  trouble,  they  could  be  obtained 
from  the  credit  union  at  a  reasonable  inter- 
est rate. 

Col.  Norbert  Treacy.  commanding  officer 
of  Wiesbaden  Air  Force  B.ise,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  they  have  had  no  real  debt 
problems  concerning  sharp  practice  com- 
panies In  2  years.  He  said  that  he  realized 
that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  prob- 
lems in  the  Wiesbaden  area  ditring  the  sub- 
committee's earlier  visit  but  that  for  the  past 
2  years,  there  has  been  a  heavy  emphasis  on 


personal   counseling  of  servicemen,  as  well 
as  their  wives.  Colonel  Treacy  aald  that  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  operaUan  of  the 
credit  union,  and  that  although  the  credit 
union  started  slowly,  "as  soon  as  the  word 
spread  to  the  troops.  It  grew  very  rapidly." 
Col.  Fred  Field,  whose  command  Includes 
the   installations  In  Furth   and   Wurzburg. 
told   the  subcommittee  that  there  are  stui 
some  high-rate  finance  companies  operating 
outside   the  gates  of  the  military  installa- 
Uons  but  they  do  not  present  any  problems 
now  that  the  credit  unions  have  gone  Into 
operation.    Colonel    Field    added    that    al- 
though   there    had    been    some    respectable 
credit  facilities  In  Europe,  such  as  American 
Express,   prior   to   credit   unions   that  credit 
unions  were  the  ideal  setup  since  the  aver- 
age soldier   could   not   obtain   a   loan   from 
American  Express. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  an  Independent  agency- 
will  allow  credit  unions  not  only  to  con- 
tinue the  outstanding  work  that  they  are 
performing  but  will  free  those  charged 
with  regulating  credit  unions  from  hav- 
ing to  sell  their  programs  to  an  agency 
totally  devoid  of  credit  union  expertise 
and.  in  some  cases,  interest. 

Based  on  the  support  alone  that  credit 
unions  have  given  our  servicemen.  I  feel 
that  there  is  enough  justification  for  an 
independent  agency.  But  when  you  con- 
sider all  of  the  other  areas  in  which 
credit  imions  have  performed  so  admir- 
ably and  the  fact  that  this  legislation  wiU 
not  result  in  the  expenditure  of  any  tax- 
payers' funds,  I  nnd  that  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  bills  to  vote  aye  on  that  I  have 
cast  a  vote  for  during  my  terms  In  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  H.R.  2  would  not  cre- 
ate another  Government  agency  per  se 

it  would  merely  elevate  the  existing  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions  to  inde- 
pendent status  as  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  It  will  place  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  all  other  federally  chartered 
financial   institutions   combined,    under 
an  independent  agency  which  would  pro- 
vide a  status  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Creation  of  a  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  as  an  independent  agency 
is  not  a  step  toward  expanding  the  role 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  relation  to 
other    financial    institutions.    It    would 
merely  improve  their  prestige  and  status 
and  give  deserved  recognition  to  the  10 
million-plus  Americans  who  are  Federal 
Credit  Union  members.  Only  Congress 
can  change  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
and  the  powers  It  grants  to  the  super- 
visory agency  for  Federal  Credit  Unions 
By    elevating    the    Bureau    of    Federal 
Credit  Unions  to  independent  status  we 
are  not  giving  the  agency   or  Federal 
Credit  Unions  any  additional  authority, 
privileges,  or  operational  changes.  Con- 
gress   alone    can    change    the    Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  and  any  major  changes 
in  credit  union  legislation  must  be  made 
by  legislation  passed  by   the  Congress. 
Actually  this  legislation  will  enhance 
congressional    influence    over    Federal 
credit  unions  since  it  establishes  a  Board 
of    Governors    of    the    National    Credit 
Union  Administration  which  is  required 
by  the  legislation  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress   together  with  recom- 


mendations, including  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  Such  a  report  is  not  now  required 
of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  credit  unions 
which  only  Infrequently  submits  legis- 
lative recommendations.  With  such  an 
advisory  board,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  will  have  a  direct 
pipeline  of  information  from  the  field 
informing  it  of  the  needs  and  desires 
of  Federal  credit  unions  for  changes  in 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  With  this 
improved  communication  of  experience 
data  from  the  field,  certainly  the  inde- 
pendent supervisory  agency  will  be  In  a 
far  better  position  to  serve  more  effec- 
tively the  over  12,000  Federal  credit 
unions  which  it  supervises. 

I  support  passage  of  H.R.  2  for  these 
reasons.  It  should  provide  an  agency 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Federal 
credit  unions  In  this  technological  age, 
as  well  as  providing  Congress  better 
infonnation  upon  which  to  exercise  our 
legislative  obligations. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
features  of  H.R.  2  which  would  elevate 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  to 
an  independent  agency  status  as  the  Na- 
tional  Credit   Union  Administration   is 
the  provision  which  would  establish  a 
Board  of  Governors   to  advise,   consult 
with,  and  give  guidance  to  the  Adminis- 
trator   on    matters    of    policy.    Such    a 
Board  of  Governors  would  be  composed 
of  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  the  various  Federal  credit  union 
regions  of  the  coimtry.  This  would  pro- 
vide   representation    of    Federal    credit 
unions  on  a  broad  geographical  basis.  It 
would  also  provide  for  an  expression  of 
Ideas   and    needs    from    the    grassroots 
level  to  the  supervisory  agency.  This  Is 
a  feature  which  is  woefully  lacking  in 
the  present  status  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions. 

All  too  frequently  Federal  credit 
unions  and  Federal  credit  union  leaders 
are  not  consulted  on  major  policy  mat- 
ters to  secure  their  reactions,  their  ad- 
vice, or  their  comments. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  consolidation  of 
certain   Federal    credit    union    regions 
which  was  effected  in  January  of  this 
year.  At  that  time,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  issued  a 
directive  which  eliminated  three  Federal 
credit   union    regions    by    consolidating 
them  into  other  existing  regions.   The 
New  York  region  was  absorbed  in  the 
Boston  region;   the  Charlottesville,  Va., 
region  was  absorbed  into  the  Harrisburg' 
Pa.,  region;  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mo  ' 
region  was  merged  into  the  Dallas,  Tex..' 
region  which  was  then  moved  from  Dal- 
las to  Austin.  This  major  reorganization 
which  directly  affected  hundreds  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  them  and  to  the  credit  union 
organizations  representing  them.  Not  one 
single  Federal  credit  union  nor  one  single 
credit  union  organization  was  informed 
of,  or  consulted  with,  on  this  action,  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  directive.  The  peo- 
ple and  organizations  directly  concerned 
and  who  underwrite  all  the  expenses  of 
the   Bureau   of   Federal   Credit   Unions 
were  completely  ignored  on  this  mat- 
ter. This  arbitrary  action  was  taken  in  a 
strictly  bureaucratic  manner. 
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A  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion with  a  Board  of  Governors  repre- 
senting the  various  Federal  credit  union 
regions  In  this  country  would  eliminate 
actions  such  as  this  by  giving  varied  re- 
actions to  such  a  far-reaching  proposal. 
The  Board  of  Governors  would  be  able 
to  bring  a  wealth  of  experience  and  back- 
ground In  credit  union  problems  and  at- 
titudes to  such  major  pwlicy  decisions. 
The  members  of  such  a  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors would  certainly  give  a  much 
broader  base  of  experience  and  view- 
points to  guide  a  Federal  credit  union 
supervisory  agency  in  the  performance 
of  its  mission. 

The  requirement  In  H.R.  2  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  Is  another  feature  which 
will  insure  that  Congress  Is  informed  on 
the  problems  and  needs  regarding  legis- 
lative actions.  Under  the  present  setup 
no  such  report  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, nor  is  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  in  itself,  directly  answerable  to 
the  Congress  for  its  actions. 

Not  only  will  H.R.  2  provide  for  an 
Infusion  of  opinion  from  grassroots  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  into  supervisory 
agency  policymaking,  but  it  will  also  in- 
sure more  Information  to  the  Congress 
as  well  as  more  control  by  the  Congress 
of  Federal  credit  union  policies  and 
regulations. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  bill — H.R.  2 — 
elevating  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  to  an  Independent  agency  status. 
Is  the  fact  that  It  provides  a  means  for 
making  the  supervisory  agency  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  cred- 
it imlon  movement  and  the  desires  of 
Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  Is  more  or  less 
isolated  in  Its  communication  with  the 
Federal  credit  unions  which  it  serves. 
This  bill  would  create  a  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors who  would  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate"  to  serve  for  6  year 
terms.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  would  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent each  Federal  credit  union  region  in 
the  United  States.  Thus,  the  independent 
supervisory  agency  would,  in  effect, 
have  constant  contact  with  the  problems 
and  need  of  Federal  credit  unions. 

The  Board  of  Governors,  being  com- 
posed of  members  representing  broad 
geographical  regions  of  the  countrj', 
would  be  in  a  position  to  communicate 
and  Influence  policy  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

At  present,  no  such  representation  of 
Federal  credit  unions  exists  in  relation 
to  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 
Only  an  informal  liaison  committee  of 
CUNA  International  exists  to  bridge  the 
communications  gap  between  the  Feder- 
al credit  union  movement  and  the  Bu- 
reau. At  best,  this  is  inadequate. 

The  provision  In  this  bill  to  create  a 
Board  of  Governors  to  "advise,  consult 
with,  and  give  guidance  to  the  Adminis- 
trator on  matters  of  policy"  fills  a  long- 
standing need  for  closer  relationships  be- 
tween the  Federal  credit  imion  supervi- 
sory agency  and  the  Federal  credit 
unions  which  it  supervises  and  serves. 


Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  additional  feature  of  such  a 
Board  of  Governors.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Board  will  be  required  to  make 
an  aimual  report  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  the  Congress.  In  this  re- 
port, the  Board  is  required  to  sum- 
marize the  activities  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
which  it  may  deem  appropriate.  Obvi- 
ously, this  gives  the  Congress  greater  in- 
sight into  the  Federal  credit  union  pro- 
gram than  it  now  has  and  insures  that 
the  Congress  will  retain  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  credit  union  program. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  2  would  create  a  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  which 
would  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Administrator  will  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  a  board  of  governors 
representing  membership  from  each 
Federal  Credit  Union  region,  plus  a 
chairman  to  be  appointed  at  large. 
Members  of  the  board  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  will  serve  for  a  6-year 
period,  while  the  Administrator,  in  or- 
der to  insui-e  continuity  with  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration will  be  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation, supervision,  and  examination  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  will  perform 
all  of  the  functions  presently  carried  on 
by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this  legislation  is  that  the  establishment 
of  the  administiation  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  single  penny  nor  result  in 
any  appropriations  by  Congress,  since  all 
the  operating  costs  of  the  agency  will 
be  borne  by  fees  and  assessments  paid 
by  the  more  than  12.000  Federal  Credit 
Unions  in  the  United  States.  For  more 
than  15  years,  the  supervision  and  regu- 
lation of  credit  unions  has  been  carried 
out  without  any  expense  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. In  short,  all  costs  of  operating  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
will  be  borne  directly  by  credit  union 
fees  and  assessments. 

There  are  more  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States — 23.625— than  all  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  combined.  And. 
there  are  more  federally  chartered  credit 
unions.  12.689.  than  all  other  financial 
institutions  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  There  are  more  than  20 
million  credit  union  members  in  the 
United  SUtes  with  savings  in  their  in- 
stitutions of  more  than  $14  billion.  More 
than  half  of  the  total  membei-ship  and 
assets  of  the  credit  unions  belong  to  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions.  Yet.  de- 
spite the  magnitude  of  credit  unions,  the 
regulation  and  supervision  of  these  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  financial  institutions 
lies  buried  in  the  Buieau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions,  which  operates  at  the 
third  tier  in  the  governmental  organiza- 
tional structure.  The  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  is  a  subagency  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  which,  in 
turn,  is  a  subagency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  does  not  i-eport  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  in- 
stead must  function  through  tlie  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  is  not  provided 
with  full-time  legal  counsel  but  must  de- 
pend on  part-time  legal  help  obtained 
from  other  sections  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  This  clearly  is  not  an 
example  of  how  a  governmental  agency, 
charged  with  such  a  great  responsibility, 
should  operate. 

Tlie  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
in  June  of  1934.  The  first  Federal  credit 
union  was  chartered  on  October  1.  1934. 
by  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Section 
which  was  established  in  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Federal  credit  union 
supervision  and  regulation  was  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  until  May 
15.  1942.  at  which  time  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4,100  credit  unions  with 
more  than  1.3  million  members.  In  May 
of  1942.  Federal  credit  union  regulation 
was  transferred  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  For  the  next  6 
years,  under  tlie  FDIC.  the  Federal  credit 
union  program,  rather  than  growing,  ac- 
tually decreased  to  3.800  credit  unions, 
although  total  membership  increased  by 
about  200.000.  On  July  28.  1948.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions  was  estab- 
lished and  transferred  to  the  then  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  a  forerunner  of  the 
present  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

During  the  35-year  histon.'  of  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  program,  regulation  of 
Federal  credit  unions  has  been  shuffled 
from  one  agency  or  department  to  an- 
other. Credit  unions  have  earned  and  de- 
serve the  right  to  be  regulated  and 
supervised  by  an  agency  charged  sole- 
ly with  overseeing  Federal  credit  unions. 
The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
has  consistently  operated  as  a  stepchild 
within  the  Federal  Government.  The  up- 
grading of  this  agency  to  the  status  that 
it  has  earned  is  long  overdue. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  while  agreeing  that  the 
status  of  the  Federal  credit  union  pro- 
gram within  the  Federal  Government 
needs  upgrading,  opposed  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  2  for  the  following  reasons:  First. 
the  location  of  the  credit  union  program 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  has  not  hindered  the  growth 
of  Federal  credit  unions:  second,  by  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  is  better  able  to 
coordinate  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  economic  and  social  security  of 
the  American  people:  and.  third,  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  independent 
agency  is  not  desirable  from  an  admin- 
istrative management  point  of  view. 

The  objections  are  vastly  outweighed 
by  the  need  for  a  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

While  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  credit  unions  has  increased 
under  the  present  location  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  it  is  felt  that 
If  there  had  been  a  separate  credit  union 
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agency  during  the  period  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  has  been  under 
control  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Its  predeces- 
sor agencies,  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
credit  union  movement  would  have  been 
eoual  to,  If  not  greater,  than  the  records 
e.-tablished  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

The  growth  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment Ls  a  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
volunteer  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  formed  credit  unions  and 
the  millions  of  volunteers  who  operate 
these  credit  unions  rather  than  the  fact 
that  Federal  credit  union  supervision 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Irmovative  programs,  such  as  Proj- 
ect Monerwise,  which  provides  economic 
and  consumer  training  for  credit  union 
leaders  in  low-Income  areas,  are  com- 
mendable efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  However 
both  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ball.  Commissioner 
of  Social.  Security  of  the  Department  of 
Heaith,  H<tacatlon.  and  Welfare,  and  Mr. 
J.  Deane  Gannon.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  programs  such  as  Proj- 
ect Moneywise  could  be  continued  within 
the  framework  of  an  independent  credit 
union  agency.  The  objection  to  HR    2 
on  the  grounds  that  such  programs  would 
not  receive  the  coordination  needed  to 
carry  them  on.  is  not  valid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidenced  above,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
feels  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made 
for  creation  of  an  Independent  Federal 
agency  for  supervision  of  federally  char- 
tered credit  unions.  I  wish  to  echo  those 
sentiments  and  feel  that  this  legislation 
will  be  a  forward  step  In  serving  those 
valuable  members  of  our  Federal  serv- 
ice who  participate  In  the  Federal  credit 
union  movement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ao- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wUl  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were-yeas  357.  nays  10,  not  voting  65 
asiolJows; 

[Roll  No.  126) 
YEAS— 357 


Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N  C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleeon,  Tex 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  CallX. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Oaddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denuey 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

E^dmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 


Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Grlfflths 
Orover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  MasB. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 
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Hansen,  Idaho    Phllbln 
Han-sen,  Wash.   Pickle 
Harsha  Plrnle 

Harvey  Poage 

Hathaway  Podell 

Hays  Poff 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pollock 
Heckler.  Mass.    Preyer,  N.C 


Helstookl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

JoelsoQ 


Johnson,  Calif.  Reuss 


Price,  Ul. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 


Jon 

Jonee.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kkzen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landnim 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCIure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 


Abernethy 

Adiur 
Adams 
.Acldabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Cailf. 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Miller.  Calif 

Foreman  Miller.  Ohio 

Fountain  MUls 

Fraser  Mlnlsh 

Frellnghuysen  Mink 

l^ey  Mlze 

Prledel  Mizell 

Fulton,  Pa.  Monagan 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Montgomery 


Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Betts 
BevllI 
Blester 
Bingham 


Puqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 


Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 


Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Ctolo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tart 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deer] In 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 


Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 


Bennett 
Blaggl 
Burke.  Fla. 
Dennis 


Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

NAYS— 10 

Gross 
Hall 
Kyi 
Pike 


Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Rarlck 
Scherle 


Abbltt 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Ash  brook 
Baring 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Bow 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burton,  Utah 
CahlU 
Carey 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cunningham 
DawEon 
Dickinson 


NOT  VOTTNG— 65 


Edwards,  Calif 
Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Halperu 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
HoUfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Johnson.  Pa. 
King 
KIrwan 
Landgrebe 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 


.  MacGregor 

Mathlas 

Mlnshall 

Mollohan 

Nelsen 

Patten 

PettU 

Powell 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Skubltz 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  HolifieM  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Watklns 

Mr.  KIrwan  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Charles  H.   Wilson  with  Mr.  Don    H 
Clausen. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.   Brock. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  iUnshall. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. •' 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe  "vuu 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Halpem! 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  MacGregor 
Mr.  Nelsen  with  Mr.  Pettla. 
Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Whalley  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROPOSED  INCREASES  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION 

'Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  this  week,  I  in- 


tend to  propose  increases  for  education. 
In  order  that  my  colleegues  may  be  In- 
formed about  the  nature  of  my  proposal 
I  insert  a  chart,  which  follows: 


PROPOSED  INCREASES  FOR  EDUCATION 
|ln  thousands] 


Item  number,  profram 


Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year  Over      Increase  over 

1969,  1970,  House  fiscal  year 

appropriations  packag*        committee  1969 


1.  Impaclaid J505,900  J585, 000 

2.  ESEA  title  II,  school  library 50,000  50,000 

3.  NDEA  title  III,  equipment 78.740  78.740 

4.  NOEA  title  V,  guidance  and  counsal 17,000  17,000 

5.  ESEA  title  III.  supplemental  canters 164,876  164,876 

6.  Vocational  education 248.216  488,716 

7.  Higher  education  construction,  4  year  undergraduate 33,000  33,000 

8.  NDEA  student  loan 193,400  229,000 

9.  Title  I,  ESEA 1,123,127  1.396.975 

Total 2,414,259  3,043,307 


«98.000 
110,453 

331,500 
33.000 
40. 794 

180. 800 


$79. 100 
0 
0 
0 
0 

240, 500 

0 

35,600 

273. 848 


894,547 


629.048 


Explanation   roR   Increases 

1.  To  piTovlde  sufficient  funds  for  90 '"r  of 
the  authorization. 

2.  To  provide  fitnds  equal  to  the  amount 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

3.  To  provide  funds  equal  to  the  amount 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

4.  To  provide  funds  equal  to  the  amount 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

5.  To  provide  funds  equal  to  the  amount 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

6.  To  provide  additional  funds  to  meet 
urgent  needs  In  vocational  education. 

7.  To  provide  funds  equal  to  the  amount 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

8.  To  provide  necessary  funds  for  Increased 
demand  for  student  loans. 

9.  To  restore  diminished  funds  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  resulting  from 
amendments  adding  additional  participating 
agencies  and  to  offset  Increases  in  program 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  above  increases  are 
endorsed  by  a  group  known  as  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Funding, 
which  Is  composed  of  the  following  list 
of  organizations: 

Academy  For  Educational  Development. 
1424  16th  St..  NW. 

AFL-CIO,  815  16th  St..  NW. 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation,  1201  16th  St.,  NW. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
1315  16th  St..  NW. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 1201  16th  St.,  NW. 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave..  NW. 

American  Association  of  University  Women, 
2401  Virginia  Ave..  NW. 

American  Council  of  Education,  1785  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  NW. 

American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, 1126  16th  St..  NW. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  1012  14th 
St..  NW. 

American  Industrial  Arts  Association,  1201 
16th  St.,  NW. 

American  Library  Association.  The  Coro- 
net— 200  C  St..  SE. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Assocla- 
tlon,  1607  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW. 

American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion. 1225  Connecticut  Ave..  NW. 

American  Vocational  Association,  1510  H 
St..  NW  Suite  300. 

Appalacia  Educational  Lab.  Box  1348.  1031 
Quarter  St..  Charleston.  W.  Virginia  25325. 

Association  for  Children  With  Learning 
Disabilities.  627  Allison  St.,  NW. 

Association  of  American  Colleges.  1818  R 
St..  NW. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  1521 
New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW. 

Association  of  Classroom  Teachers — NEA. 
1201  16th  St.,  NW. 
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Association  of  Research  Laboratories,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW, 

Association  of  School  Business  Officials. 
2424  W.  Lawrence  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois 
69625. 

Catholic  Library  Association.  Trinity  Col- 
lege Library. 

Center  For  Urban  ESducatlon.  105  Madison 
Ave..  New  York,  New  York  10016. 

Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
Laboratories,  Inc..  10646  St.  Charles  Rock 
Road  St  ,  St.  Ann.  Missouri. 

Chief  State  School  Officers,  1201  16th  St., 
NW. 

Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW. 

Conference  of  Large  City  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  State,  111  Washington  Ave.. 
Albany,  New  York. 

Council  for  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges, 
1346  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW. 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools,  1875  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave..  NW. 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Princi- 
pals, 1201  16th  St..  NW. 

Educational  Commission  of  States,  1860 
Lincoln  St.,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Educational  Task  Force.  Washington  Inter- 
religious  Staff  Council,  2633  l&th  St.,  NW. 

Par  West  Laboratory  for  Eiducatlonal  Re- 
search and  Development.  One  Garden  Circle, 
Hotel  Claremont.  Berkeley,  California. 

Jesuit  Educational  Association,  1717  Massa- 
chusetts Ave..  NW. 

Lutheran  Council  In  the  USA,  2633  16th 
St.,  NW. 

Memphis  City  Schools,  2507  Avery,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Michigan-Ohio  Regional  Education  Labora- 
tories. 3750  Woodward,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48201. 

Mid-Continent  Regional  Education  Lab- 
oratories, 104  E.  Independence.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools,  Four  Liberty  Square.  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02109. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  1201   16th  St.,  NW. 

National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education,  604  Circle  Drive,  Brvan,  Ohio 
43506. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
&  Land  Grant  Colleges,  1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW. 

National  Catholic  Education  Association, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave..  NW. 

National  Commission  for  Multi-Handi- 
capped Children,  339  14th  St.,  Niagara  Palls. 
New  York. 

National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation, 52  Vanderbllt  Ave.,  New  York,  New 
York  10017. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
9202  Ponce  Place,  Fairfax.  Virginia, 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  1312 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW. 


National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1348 
Connecticut  Ave.,  NW. 

National  Education  Association,  1201  16th 
St ,  NW. 

National  Faculty  Association  of  Commu- 
nity &  Junior  Colleges,  Room  721,  NEA  Build- 
ing. 

National  School  Boards  Association,  1616 
HSt.NW. 

New  York  State  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association,  State  University  of  New  York, 
135  Western  Ave..  Albany,  New  York. 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Labora- 
tories, 710  S.  W.  2nd,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Regional  Educational  Lab  for  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Virginia,  Mutual  Plaza,  Chapel  Hill 
&  Duke  Streets,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
27701. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educational  Laboratories, 
120  24th  Ave.  Ct.,  Greeley,  Colorado  80631. 

Saranac  Community  Schools,  149  Main  St., 
Saranac,  Michigan. 

South  Central  Region  Educational  Labora- 
tory. P.O.  Box  6197,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

State  University  of  New  York,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Ave..  Suite  500. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut Ave..  NW. 

University  of  Texas  System,  1140  Con- 
necticut. 

Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Lab- 
oratory, 1640  East  78th  St..  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota  55423. 

Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  1819  H 
St.,  NW. 


H.R.  2,  SEPARATE  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  AGENCY 

•  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming 
the  bill  H.R.  2  is  considered  on  today  s 
calendar.  20  million  Americans  will  be 
recognized.  When  the  House  approves 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Administration 
bill,  20  million  Americans  will  become 
first-class  citizens  of  our  Nation's  finan- 
cial community. 

This  event  is  long  overdue.  The  23.625 
credit  unions  have  a  combined  savings  of 
S14  billion.  All  of  our  Nation's  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  combined  do  not 
equal  the  number  of  credit  imions.  More 
than  half  of  these  institutions  are  fed- 
erally chartered. 

Yet.  our  policy  toward  the  encourage- 
ment and  supervision  of  credit  unions 
has  not  been  consistent  w-ith  their  prog- 
ress. While  the  credit  union  movement 
has  increasingly  become  an  important 
and  vigorous  segment  of  our  savings  and 
finance  community  Federal  policy  has 
been  one  of  casual  observation  by  bu- 
reaucrats buried  deeply  In  the  lower 
echelons  of  the  organizational  chart. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  Federal 
policy  toward  credit  unions  suggests  that 
our  Government  has  considered  these  in- 
stitutions the  stepchildren  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. During  the  35-year  history  of 
the  Federal  credit  union  program  no  less 
than  three  different  agencies  have  had 
jurisdiction. 

Today,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Credit 
Unions  supervises  the  more  than  12.000 
federally  chartered  Institutions.  This 
agency  is  a  small  branch  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  Director  of 
this  agency  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  The 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  is,  of 
course,  in  turn  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
The  Irony  of  such  a  vital  and  growing 
organism  as  the  credit  union  movement 
being  relegated  to  a  subtentacle  of  the 
welfare  octopus  is  evident.  The  results 
of  such  unimaginative  policy  are  dis- 
heartening. 

For  example.  In  the  past  5  years  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  has  had 
to     initiate     more     legislation     dealing 
with   credit   union   problems    than    the 
Bureau.  When  the  Bureau  undertook  a 
major  reorganization  of  its  structure  no 
one  In  the  industry  was  consulted    Al- 
though an  advisory  committee  of  credit 
union  executives  is  available  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  can  see  no  real  need 
to  consult  them  more  than  once  a  year 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted  an 
indulgence  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  about  the  question  of 
consultation.  Surely,  even  a  casual  ob- 
server would  have  noticed  the  seriously 
problem-ridden   state  of   the  country's 
financial  structure.  It  Is  absolutely  amaz- 
ing to  me  how  anyone  who  is  responsible 
for  supervising  credit  Institutions  whose 
assets  ar£.ln  the  billions  could  not  see 
the  need    nor  have  the  imagination  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  consulting  with 
his  advisory  council  in  order  to  discuss 
tne   role   credit   unions   might   play   in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  market 

During  the  hearings  on  H.R,  2  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  question  both  Social 
Security  Commissioner  Ball  and  Bureau 
Director  Gannon.  The  questioning  led 
me  to  this  observation  and  exchange  with 
Bankmg  Committee  Chaii-man  Patman 
I  quote  it  because  I  believe  it  highlights 
the  pomt  I  am  now  making: 

with  H?^'*/-.  ^  u'*^'   °'   '^^   association 
7r,r.     F^  •   •   •  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
If  you  look  at  the  history  of  our  handling  of 
particularly  the  welfare  aspects  of  HEW   chat 
the   mentality   has   been   more   addressed   to 
aIh"?  P^°*"«n^s   than   to   solving   problems. 
And  I  rather  suspect  that  the  dynamics  of 
today  would  dictate  that  there  are  more  areas 
of  opportunity  in  financing  for  the  country 
that   the   credit   unions   could  solve   If   thev 
had  a  more  financial  posture.   And  I  would 
suspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  your  antlcl- 
patlon  this  legislation   would  put   them   in 
a  position  to  be  more  dynamics  in  terms  of 
helping   to  solve  the  problems. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  certainlv  correct 
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when  the  Congress  does  something 
meaningful  for  the  workingman.  No  one 
would  deny  that  this  blU  offers  such  an 
occasion. 

The  credit  union  movement  in  America 
IS  a  woTkingman's  movement.  Credit 
union  roots  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
wage  earning  soil.  And  as  is  so  typical 
of  the  strength  and  honesty  of  America's 
workingman  their  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration will  earn  its  own  way  There 
will  be  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  the 
running  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration.  The  credit  unions  wiU 
pay  the  costs. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  unani- 
mous support  of  credit  union  movement 
should  persuade  every  member.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  because  I 
am  proad  of  our  Nation's  credit  unions. 
I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  give 
this  legislation  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port it  deserves. 


July  28,  1969 


after  the  results  of  the  quarantine  were 
determined. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker  that 
I  have  today  wired  the  head  of  NASA 
and  requested  that  he  Immediately  place 
in  quarantine  all  NASA  personnel  who 
have  become  contaminated  through  con- 
tact with  the  moon  dust  and  rocks  and 
to  quarantine  the  moon  samples  until  it 
is  affirmatively  proven  that  such  possi- 
ble   harmful    micro-organisms    do    not 
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NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  HAS 
A  FRIEND  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Perhaps  when  the  first  credit  union 
w-as  chartered  in  1934  we  were  able  to 
afford  to  hold  these  institutions  within 
a  narrow  perspective.  Perhaps,  during 
the  quiet  6-year  period  when  the  credit 
union  movement  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  we  could  allow  unimagina- 
tive policies.  Perhaps,  even  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Bureau,  the  credit  union 
movement  did  not  warrant  serious 
consideration. 

Those  days,  however,  are  gone.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  great  deal  of  the  thinking 
which  guided  policy  in  those  days  re- 
mains The  bill  before  us  today  will  make 

f.^'i^o  *  ^"'"'^'■'^  ""''^"^'^  ""ioi^s  relevant 
to  1969.  An  independent  administration 
composed  of  people  who  know  the  busi- 
ness and  the  time  will  encourage  and 
possibly  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
credit  union  movement. 

T^,?r!^%  °'^5  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  ^  be  made. 
Pundits  often  tell  us  it  is  a  rare  occasion 


MOON  CONTAMINATION 
•  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  our  Apollo  astronauts  are  now 
in  quarantine  because  of  the  concern  of 

f^™A^^  ""'■  ^°^^  competent  scientists 
that  there  may  exist  on  the  moon  micro- 
organisms, bacteria  or  germs  which  may 
be  harmful  to  life  here  on  earth  For  this 
reason  we  have  isolated  the  astronauts 
for  about  a  21 -day  period  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  affected  by 
any  unknown  micro-organisms  which 
they  may  have  brought  back  with  them 
from  the  moon. 

Over  the  weekend.  Mr.  Speaker  I  read 
press  accounts  wherein  14  NASA  scien- 
tists have  been  contaminated  through 
exposure  to  the  moon  dust  and  rocks 
which  the  astronauts  brought  back  with 
them. 

It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
our  scientists  were  sufficiently  concerned 
to  require  the  quarantine  of  the  astro- 
nauts who  were  encased  in  protective 
clothirig  and  were  constantly  breathing 
flUered  oxygen,  then  we  should  also  be 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
posure to  the  14  NASA  scientists  who  ap- 
parently were  not  so  protected.  If  it  is 
necessai-y  to  quarantine  our  astronauts 
then  1    IS  likewise  necessai-y  to  quaran- 
tine all  persons  who  are  exposed  to  moon 
dust  and  rocks  until  it  is  determined 
that  there  are  no  hannful  elements  pres- 
ent which  had  not  yet  been  determined 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  moon  has  been  with 
us  for  eons  and  we  have  just  now  been 
aoie   to   obtain   actual   samples   of   the 
moon.  Does  it  not  make  sense  that  these 
moon    samples    could    have    also    been 
quarantined-for     a     21-day     period- 
while  awaiting  the  results  of  the  quar- 
antine of  the  astronauts  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  harmful  micro-orga- 
nisms were  present? 

It  is  appalling  to  me  that  our  scien- 
tists are  so  impatient  that  they  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  immediately 
start    examining    these    samples    until 


Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  6  vears 
since  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedj- ■  and 
a  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  deaths 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  Robert  F 
Kennedy.   Those  awful  events  precipi- 
tated legislative  action  providing  Fed- 
eral registration  and  licensing  laws  gov- 
erning the  ownership  and  use  of  guns 
The  law  that  was  ultimately  passed  was 
wholly  inadequate  and  a  victory  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  That  law  did 
not  register  guns  or  license  gun  owners 
It  is  shocking  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  now  publicly  stated  its  op- 
position to  Federal  gun  registration  and 
the  licensing  of  gun  owners.  That  opposi- 
tion totally  reverses  the  position  of  the 
pnor  administration.  The  salient  facts 
which  should  move  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration into  taking  the  lead  for  effective 
legislation  are:  First,  every  2  minutes  in 
this  country  someone  is  killed,  maimed 
or  wounded  by  the  use  of  a  gun;  second." 
since  1900,  800.000  Americans  have  been 
killed  by  guns  which  is  more  than  all  the 
lives  lost  in  all  the  wars  in  U.S.  hlstorj-- 
and  third,  every  day  10.000  guns  are  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  and  there  are 
estimated  to  be  between  100  and  200  mil- 
lion guns  in  private  hands. 

In  1968.  the  survey  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gun  control  showed  that  80  per- 
cent  of    the   American   people   favored 
strong  gun  laws  and  that  65  percent  of 
American  gun  owners  favored  strong  gun 
laws.  The  latest  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Nixon  administration  indi- 
cates that  the  National  Rifle  Association 
has  been  most  effective  in  lobbying  not 
only  in  Congress  but  at  the  highest  ex- 
ecutive level— the   White   House   itself 
Surely  it  should  not  take  another  tragedy 
and  martyrdom  to  arouse  the  American 
public   so   that   this   Congress  and   the 
President   of   this   country   will   finally 
undertake  the  registration  of  guns  and 
licensing  of  gun  owners  so  long  and  so 
wrongly  deferred. 


TEXTILE  IMPORT  PROBLEMS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas ( Mr.  Mills  i  is  recognized  for  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
recognize  that  there  are  import  prob- 
lems involving  several  different  types  of 
construction  and  production,  today  I 
want  to  talk  about  only  one  of  these 


import  problems,  and  that  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  textile  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  seen  the  latest 
Government  figures  on  textile  Imports, 
and  I  am  shocked  at  the  increasing  evi- 
dence that  this  situation  is  out  of  con- 
trol. We  now  have  foreign  trade  results 
for  5  months  prior  to  June  1.  In  that 
period  total  imports  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  rose  to  a  new 
alltlme  high,  despite  the  dock  strike 
in  the  early  weeks  of  the  year. 

The  impact  of  this  constantly  rising 
textile  import  trend  on  our  balance  of 
trade  is  most  serious.  In  fact.  1957  was 
the  last  year  in  which  the  United  States 
had  a  favorable  balance  on  the  textile 
trade  account,  and  our  deficit  In  such 
trade  for  1968  was  $1.1  billion.  Cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textile  imports 
accounted  for  more  than  $800  million  of 
this  deficit,  and  in  1968  alone  recorded  a 
$300  million  increase.  I  repeat,  in  1 
year  we  experienced  a  $300  million  In- 
crease in  our  textile  trade  deficit.  Obvi- 
ously, our  Government  cannot  Ignore 
such  developments. 

The  trend  is  clear:  Imports  are  grow- 
ing so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  do- 
mestic market  that  we  must  have  a  slow- 
ing of  import  growth  if  a  healthy  fiber 
and  textile  economy  is  to  be  maintained 
in  this  country.  I  have  had  an  intense 
continuing  interest  In  textile  trade  mat- 
ters for  many  years.  When  the  GATT 
control  arrangements  on  cotton  textile 
trade  were  developed  some  8  years  ago, 
I  welcomed  them  as  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  unfair  competitive  pressures 
our  cotton  textile  people  were  under 
from  overseas  producers  who  benefit 
from  substantially  lower  wage  costs.  Un- 
fortunately, no  such  control  arrange- 
ments have  yet  been  achieved  for  wool 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  cotton  arrangement  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired.  For  the  first  9 
months  of  the  seventh  long-term  ar- 
rangement year,  cotton  textile  imports 
reached  an  alltime  high,  even  though 
they  are  subject  to  an  arrangement  of 
voluntary  control. 

Manmade  fibers  today  are  substan- 
tially more  than  half  of  our  total  fiber 
consumption  in  this  country;  and  it 
is  precisely  in  manmade  fiber  textiles 
that  imports  are  growing  most  rapidly. 
For  the  first  5  months  of  1969.  they  rose 
29  percent  over  the  comparable  period  in 
1968 — a  29-perceni  rise  over  the  com- 
parable period  of  the  year  before — and 
in  1968  they  recorded  a  54-percent  in- 
crease over  1967.  Yet.  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable restraints  whatsoever  on  this 
segment  of  our  textile  imports  despite 
the  fact  that  almost  all  other  textile 
importing  countries — I  repeat,  almost  all 
other  textile  importing  countries — do 
maintain  import  controls  on  such  tex- 
tile trade. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  wool  textiles  that 
import  penetration  has  been  deepest, 
resulting  in  an  intolerable  situation  to- 
day. Wool  textile  imports  now  exceed 
25  percent  of  U.S.  consumption — nearly 
twice  the  ratio  existing  as  recently  as 
1961.  Such  unreasonable  growth  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  reasonable 
restraints  on  the  imports  of  wool  and 


manmade  fiber  textiles  could  be  achieved 
by  international  negotiations  and  I  have, 
therefore,  been  hoping  for  the  success 
of  the  missions  which  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Stans  has  been  conducting  in  Eu- 
rc^e  and  Asia,  looking  toward  such  an 
agreement.  I  am  verj'  disappointed  that 
up  to  the  present,  at  least,  his  states- 
manlike approach  has  not  been  recip- 
rocated by  our  overseas  trading  partners. 
They  are,  in  my  view,  being  extremely 
shortsighted  in  this  matter.  The  pres- 
sures for  unilateral  action  for  textile  im- 
port relief  are  stronger  than  ever  in 
the  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  have  taken  the  opportimity  of  dis- 
cussions with  representatives  of  various 
foreign  governments  concerned  to  stress 
to  them  my  belief  that  it  would  be  in 
their  own  best  interests  as  well  as  ours 
for  them  to  agree  to  negotiate  interna- 
tional control  arrangements  covering  the 
other  fiber  articles. 

Unless  such  an  agreement  is  reached 
by  this  fall — and  I  want  you  to  catch  the 
date — imless  such  an  agreement  is 
reached  by  this  fall.  I  am  confident  that 
Congress  will  act.  If  the  efforts  of  Secre- 
tary Stans  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
arrangement  fair  to  all  parties  carmot 
succeed,  there  is  no  alternative  but  for 
the  Congress  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  end  of  the  present  session. 

What  is  required  is  a  new  international 
arrangement  making  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  import  restraints  on  wool, 
manmade  fiber  and  blended  textile  arti- 
cles. Nothing  else  will  suffice.  Our  textile 
trade  patterns  demonstrate  clearly  that 
because  so  many  categories  of  textiles 
are  subject  to  import  penetration,  an  ar- 
rangement with  comprehensive  coverage 
is  absolutely  essential  to  an  equitable  so- 
lution of  our  import  problem. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand the  adamant  position  of  our 
Japanese  friends.  Indeed.  I  believe  that 
if  the  Japanese  would  agree  to  negotiate, 
the  other  countries  involved  would  be 
quite  ready  to  join  in  the  discussions, 
and  it  is  more  than  just  a  belief.  Our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  exceeds  that 
which  we  have  with  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
recent  years  just  the  increase  in  Japan's 
total  exports — textiles  and  others — to  the 
United  States  was  greater  than  its  total 
exports  to  any  other  countr>'  In  the  world. 
Here  is  the  country  with  the  second 
highest  gross  national  product  in  the 
free  world  and  perhaps  the  highest  an- 
nual rate  of  growth  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and.  among  the  developed  nations 
of  the  world.  Japan  probably  has  the 
most  restrictionist  trade  and  investment 
policies.  Yet.  from  all  indications,  it  has 
refused  to  discuss  with  us  a  reasonable 
solution  to  our  growing  textile  import 
problem. 

We  must  have  a  viable  growing  textile 
industry  in  the  United  States.  We  need 
it  as  a  major  source  of  employment  for 
all  of  our  population  groups,  particularly 
in  the  South  for  our  minority  groups  who 
are  so  employed  in  such  great  numbers 
in  this  industry  whose  jobs  are  now  being 
threatened.  We  need  it  as  a  mainstay  of 
many  depressed  rural  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  located  in  North  and  South 


Carolina,  I  believe,  Mr.  Dorn,  in  what  is 
referred  to  as  the  Appalachia  area. 

We  need  it  as  a  keystone  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  cotton  farmers  and  sheep - 
herders,  as  well  as  our  chemical  and 
machinery  industries  for  each  of  whom 
the  American  textile  Industry  Is  a  very 
Important  customer.  And,  we  need  it  for 
national  security  reasons. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  want  to  make 
it  quite  clear,  if  I  understand  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  we  have  no 
intention  of  letting  it  go  down  the  drain. 
Our  need  is  so  great,  our  objective  so 
reasonable,  our  resolve  so  determined.  I 
know  we  will  find  a  solution  to  the  textile 
import  problem.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  nego- 
tiated solution,  and  not  one  unilaterally 
reached  by  Congress,  but  if  any  of  our 
trading  partners  think  that  we  lack  the 
will,  the  wisdom,  and  the  know-how  to 
pass  a  imilateral  arrangement  here  In 
the  Congress,  they  are  sadly  mistaken. 
I  hope  it  will  not  come  to  that,  but  I  am 
saying  to  them  that  if  they  do  not  show 
more  disposition  to  negotiate  with  our 
people  who  are  now  in  Japan  and  who 
have  been  to  the  other  countries,  there  Is 
no  resort  left  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  stated  any 
action  contemplated  that  would  lead  to 
controls  of  skjTOCketing  imports  of  tex- 
tiles should  apply  to  all  categories  of 
textile  articles  of  all  fibers. 

This  Is  absolutely  essential  In  view  of 
the  experience  of  our  country  in  attempt- 
ing to  keep  imports  of  textiles  from  low- 
wage  nations  from  flooding  our  markets 
and  threatening  an  Industry  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  textile  industry  of  the  Urdted 
States. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  Geneva  long-term  arrangement, 
commonly  known  as  LTA,  an  Interna- 
tional control  of  exports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles, is  now  in  its  7th  year.  Although 
this  arrangement  has  not  provided  the 
type  of  restraints  we  had  hoped  for.  it 
nevertheless  has  established  a  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  limit  all  its 
cotton  textile  Imports. 

In  part,  as  a  result  of  the  LTA.  there 
has  been  a  shift  abroad  from  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  goods  manufactured  from  man- 
made  fibers  and  blends.  This  shift  has 
further  intensified  the  problems  of  all 
manufacturers  of  textiles  in  this  country. 
Even  under  the  umbrella  of  the  LTA 
for  cotton  textiles,  foreign  nations  often 
were  able  to  circumvent  categorj-  limita- 
tions and  concentrate  on  particular 
items  to  such  an  extent  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  industry  were  badly  dam- 
aged. 

But  this  was  nothing  as  compared  with 
what  foreign  textile  interests  did  in  shift- 
ing to  manmade  fibers  for  export. 

The  imports  of  manmade  fiber  yarns, 
fabrics,  and  apparel  last  year — 1968 — 
more  than  quadrupled  their  level  of 
1964. 

In  only  5  years  the  import  total  for 
manmade  fiber  goods  jumped  from  328 
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million  equivalent  square  yards  in  1964 
to  1.440  million  equivalent  square  yards 
in  1968.  That  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  foreign  exporting  nations  when  there 
are  no  restraints  whatsoever  by  our  Gov- 
ernment on  imports.  And  through  May, 
of  this  year,  imports  of  manmade  fiber 
textiles  were  running  well  ahead  of  the 
comparable  period  in  1968. 

During  the  first  5  months  of  this  year, 
imports  of  manmade  fiber  goods  totaled 
694.1  million  equivalent  square  yards,  as 
compared  with  537.2  million  yards  in  the 
same  period  of  1968. 

At  this  rate,  the  imports  of  manmade 
fiber  textiles  would  reach  a  total  of 
1,665.8  million  square  yards  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  This  would  mean  an  increase 
of  225.8  milhon  yards  over  1968. 

Our  woolen  and  worsted  textile  im- 
ports continue  to  maintain  the  highest 
degree  of  market  penetration  of  any. 
Woolen  textile  imports  constitute  25  per- 
cent of  our  market  today.  And,  while  in 
terms  of  total  volume,  wool  textile  im- 
ports may  seem  relatively  small  com- 
pared w'iiti  those  of  cotton  and  manmade 
fiber  this  impact  is  veiy  great. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  T.ALMADGE,  once  aptly  described  the 
LTA  as  equivalent  to  daming  half  a 
stream,  and  that  is  not  any  dam  at  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  num- 
ber of  coimtries  shipping  us  textiles  pro- 
liferate and  grow.  We  have  seen  Imports 
shift  from  one  article  to  another,  from 
one  category  to  another.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  permit  foreign  nations 
virtually  unlimited  access  to  our  domes- 
tic textile  market. 

Our  Government  is  currently  seeking 
an  International  arrangement  that 
would  permit  us  to  establish  restraints 
on  imports  of  woolen,  manmade  fiber, 
and  blended  textile  articles.  We  must 
have  such  an  arrangement  and  it  must 
cover  all  textile  articles.  To  do  less  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  For  it  is  only  un- 
der the  umbrella  of  a  multilateral  ar- 
rangement that  we  can  responsibly  and 
equitably  restore  orderliness  to  our  tex- 
tile trade. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with 
trying  to  moderate  our  textile  imports 
through  a  bilateral  agreement.  A  5-year 
bilateral  covering  cotton  textile  imports 
was  negotiated  with  Japan  In  1956,  and 
what  happened?  Other  exporting  nations 
simply  filled  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
limitations  on  Japan  and  our  cotton  tex- 
tile Imports  actually  grew. 

The  United  States  has  got  to  be  able 
to  control  its  total  textile  imports  re- 
gardless of  the  source  and  regardless  of 
the  fiber  or  article.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  under  one  multilateral,  inter- 
national arrangement. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  have  empha- 
sized our  position  on  this  situation. 
Neither  we,  nor  the  textile  industry,  is 
seeking  to  cut  off  all  imports.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  an  extremely  large  vol- 
ume of  textile  Imports  in  the  interest 
of  world  trade.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
accept  the  thesis  that  our  foreign 
friends,  most  of  whom  dwarf  us  in  pro- 
tective devices,  have  a  preempti\e  right 
to  our  market. 

We  are  aware  of  the  flat  refusal  of 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  to  agree  to  nego- 
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tiatlons  with  our  Government  on  this 
most  serious  problem.  We  know  the  re- 
actions of  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries to  Secretary  Stans  request  for  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  can  only  suggest  to  such  countries 
as  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  that  It  is  in 
their  own  best  interest  to  meet  with  us 
at  the  negotiating  table.  This  problem 
has  grown  in  intensity  and  proportion. 
And  we  in  the  Congress  are  not  going 
to  permit  it  to  go  unresolved  for  much 
longer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  first  tak- 
ing this  time  during  which  to  make  this 
speech  and  to  thank  the  gentleman 
moreover  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  speak  at  length.  I  just  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  his  determined  effort 
to  solve  the  textile  import  problem. 
As  I  see  it  we  must  find  the  solution 
in  the  interest  of  our  own  textile  indus- 
tr>-.  our  cotton  industr>%  and  industry 
generally. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in  order 
to  get  back  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee executive  session. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  chosen  a  most  opportune  moment  to 
emphasize  again  the  necessity  of  attain- 
ing a  meaningful  solution  to  the  textile 
import  problem. 

Like  most  other  Americans,  I  favor 
healthy  trade  relations  with  all  friendly 
nations.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
we  can  afford  any  longer  to  be  dogmatic 
about  what  this  means  in  terms  of  for- 
eign trade  policy.  The  United  States  has 
participated  in  good  faith  In  numerous 
postwar  negotiations  designed  to  lower 
tariff  barriers  and  stimulate  world  trade. 
These  negotiations  have  resulted  in  a 
steady  erosion  of  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  niunerous  industries  in  our  manufac- 
turing sector.  Meanwhile,  our  traditional 
trading  partners  have  developed  new  and 
highly  effective  barriers  to  our  exports  in 
the  form  of  border  taxes,  administrative 
controls  and  positive  financial  incentives 
to  their  exporters  who  then  are  able  to 
underprice  our  exporters  In  third  mar- 
kets. Most  of  these  trade  control  devices 
are  alien  to  American  experience  and  are 
not  to  be  foimd  in  our  administration  of 
trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  Their  purpose,  of  coiu-se,  is  to  fos- 
ter and  support  adequate  and  balanced 
growth  in  manufacturing. 

Yet  when  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  States  becomes  alarmed  at  the 
surging  growth  of  textile  imports  and 
seeks  the  cooperation  of  other  govern- 
ments in  the  establishment  of  reasonable 
controls  over  the  rate  of  growth  of  such 
imports,  our  leaders  are  informed  that 
this  is  immoral  and  not  to  be  counte- 


nanced. Japan  has  been  especially  un- 
cooperative in  this  cormection,  notwith- 
standing the  constructive  and  generous 
attitude  the  United  States  has  taken 
toward  her  economic  recovery  and  ex- 
pansion since  World  War  n.  Thus,  con- 
fronted with  a  community  of  nations  in 
which  all  other  governments  accept  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  balanced 
internal  growth,  we  are  asked  to  sacrifice 
one  of  our  largest  manufacturing  indus- 
tries on  the  altar  of  abstract  economic 
theories  to  which  no  one  pays  any  atten- 
tion except  when  negotiating  with  us  over 
our  trade  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  posture  is  no  longer 
defensible,  and  we  must  proceed  with 
determination  to  rectify  the  situation  in 
textile  trade  before  the  deepemng  flood 
of  imports  does  irreparable  damage  to 
our  textile  industry,  its  workers,  and  the 
commimitles  dependent  upon  them.  We 
applaud  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans" 
vigorous  and  resourceful  efforts  toward 
this  end  and  look  forward  to  their 
success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  taking 
this  time  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
solving  our  textile  import  problem.  The 
efforts  of  the  chairman  in  this  regard 
are  deeply  appreciated  by  the  entire  tex- 
tile industry  of  our  country  and  indeed 
our  coimtry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  conmients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers). 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
has  done  today  in  bringing  so  forcefully 
to  the  attention  of  the  coimtry  the  prob- 
lem involving  those  who  are  competing 
with  the  lifeblood  and  the  lifestream  of 
the  second  most  important  industrj'  in 
America,  oui-  textile  Industry. 

The  quartermaster  general  In  World 
War  II  said  that  next  to  steel  the  most 
Important  contribution  in  the  war  effort 
was  made  by  the  textile  Industry. 

Over  10,000  items  that  are  indispen- 
sable to  our  defense  comes  from  the  tex- 
tile area. 

We  have  been  tolerant  and  we  have 
been  patient  with  Japan.  Tlie  time  has 
come  for  us  to  speak  with  authority.  The 
chairman  of  the  great  and  powerful 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  done 
this  today.  The  way  we  have  proceeded  in 
the  past  has  availed  us  nothing.  I  think 
Japan  will  get  the  message  today.  This 
is  unfortunate. 

No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  gotten  defense  or  protection  for  the 
price  that  Japan  is  paying  for  it.  We  are 
committed  to  their  security,  yet  we  can- 
not fly  our  combatant  planes  to  the  aid  of 
our  Pueblo  off  the  cost  of  Korea  because 
this  would  offend,  or  affect  or  compro- 
mise their  national  security  under  our 
treaty  with  Japan. 

We  cannot  operate  combatant  planes 
to  Vietnam  because  of  this  arrangement 
with  Japan. 

We  have  given  them  everything  and 
yet  they  attack  the  livelihood  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  and  the  very  life  of 
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our  country  itself.  Why  are  they  unwill- 
ing to  resolve  this  Important  problem? 

Japan  is  No.  2  in  automobile  produc- 
tion and  they  are  way  up  in  the  electronic 
Industry.  But  I  think  they  will  get  the 
message  that  you  have  given  them  in 
language  that  they  will  understand.  Sec- 
retary Stans  Is  reasonable  with  his  ap- 
proach— Japan  should  not  force  our  hand 
to  resort  to  unilateral  action.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  now  in  Japan's  hands.  They  can 
decide  our  future  relations  in  this  vital 
area. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  service  in  Congress  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  wage  a  continuing  fight  to  pre- 
vent serious  damage  to  the  textile  indus- 
try from  ever  increasing  Imports  from 
low-cost  countries  abroad.  Those  of  us 
who  have  conducted  this  fight  have  been 
accused  of  being  opposed  to  world  trade 
and  of  favoring  the  erection  of  a  high 
tariff  wall  around  this  country  to  prevent 
Imports.  These  charges  are  unfounded. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress against  w'hom  that  charge  would 
properly  lie.  It  certainly  would  not  apply 
to  the  spokesmen  for  the  textile  industrj' 
or  to  the  2 '2  million  Americans  who  de- 
rive their  livelihood  directly  from  that 
Industry  or  other  millions  who  make  a 
living  out  of  allied  industries.  All  that 
any  of  us  have  ever  asked  Is  that  the  in- 
creases in  textile  Imports  be  limited  so 
that  domestic  producers  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  grow  and  retain  a  fair 
share  of  the  domestic  market. 

The  mere  recital  of  a  few  statistics 
should  convince  any  fair-minded  person 
that  the  domestic  textile  industrj-,  with 
Its  comparatively  high  labor  costs,  can- 
not long  survive  if  low-cost  producers 
from  abroad  are  not  restricted  in  the 
amount  of  exports  they  can  send  into 
this  country.  A  few  years  ago  the  United 
States  had  a  substantial  textile  trade 
balance  but  since  1957  this  favorable  bal- 
ance has  been  transformed  into  a  deficit 
and  the  deficit  is  now  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  At  the  end  of  the  decade 
following  1957,  the  U.S.  textile  trade  def- 
icit had  grown  to  $766  million.  The  def- 
icit increased  in  1968  to  $1.1  billion. 

The  result  of  this  fantastic  increase  in 
textile  imports  has  been  the  closing  of 
many  textile  plants  and  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  textile  jobs.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  directors  of  a 
textile  plant  that  had  been  operating  in 
my  district  since  1891  decided  to  liqui- 
date the  operation.  This  is  a  mill  that  at 
one  time  gave  employment  to  1,600  peo- 
ple. It  had  been  completely  modernized  a 
few  years  ago.  This  mill  is  now  in  the 
process  of  liquidation,  brought  about  not 
because  it  was  antiquated  but  solely  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  continue  to  com- 
pete against  low-cost  producers  abroad. 
So  chalk  up  one  more  scalp  to  a  Govern- 
ment policy  which  seemed  to  be  based 
upon  a  willingness  to  stand  by  and  see 
this  great  industry  destroyed. 

Realizing  that  some  steps  must  be 
taken  to  stabilize  this  import  situation 
for  textiles,  last  August  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  then  campaign- 


ing for  the  presidency,  pointing  out  the 
impact  this  continuing  increase  in  tex- 
tile imports  was  having  on  the  millions 
of  wage  earners  employed  in  the  textile 
and  related  industries,  and  recommend- 
ed that  he  announce  a  program  to  re- 
store equity  in  international  trade  in  tex- 
tiles and  apparel.  Others  who  were  aware 
of  the  situation  sent  similar  telegrams. 
I  was  encouraged  when,  on  August  21, 
1968,  Mr.  Nixon  responded  in  a  telegram 
that  received  widespread  circulation.  In 
it  he  stated  that  his  policies  as  President 
w  ould  be : 

I  win  assure  prompt  action  to  effectively 
administer  the  existing  Long-Term  Interna- 
tional Cotton  Textile  Arrangement.  Also, 
I  will  promptly  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
extend  the  concept  of  International  trade 
agreements  to  all  other  textile  articles  in- 
volving wool,  man-made  fibers  and  blends. 

The  position  stated  by  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  reaffirmed  on  several  occasions 
since  his  inauguration.  He  delegated  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  the  re- 
sponsibility for  negotiating  agreements 
with  foreign  producers  to  bring  textile 
and  apparel  imports  under  control.  Sec- 
retary Stans  has  been  diligent  and  ag- 
gressive in  his  efforts  to  promote  such 
agreements,  and  within  the  next  day  or 
two  he  will  be  meeting  with  Government 
oflBcials  in  Japan,  which  will  be  his  sec- 
ond trip  to  that  country  as  a  part  of  his 
mission,  seeking  to  work  out  suitable  ar- 
rangements— not  to  cut  off  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  this  country  but  to  impose  some 
reasonable  limitation  upon  the  future 
growth  of  textile  imports  from  that 
country  into  the  United  States.  Recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Secre- 
tary Stans  report  in  detail  on  his  efforts 
and  I  was  most  encouraged  by  his  ob- 
vious dedication  to  the  cause  and  by  his 
reasonable  approach  and  presentation 
of  our  problems  to  the  principal  textile 
exporting  countries. 

Unfortunately,  this  reasonable  ap- 
pi-oach  to  a  very  serious  problem  by  Sec- 
retary Stans  has  not  produced  agi-ee- 
ments.  As  previously  stated,  another 
effort  is  currently  under  way,  and  I  be- 
lieve OflBcials  of  exportinc  nations  would 
be  well  advised  to  meet  this  reasonable 
attitude  of  our  Government,  as  enunci- 
ated by  Secretary  stans.  with  reasonable 
reciprocation.  The  patience  of  millions 
of  U.S.  citizens,  who  see  their  very  liveli- 
hood endangered  if  textile  imports  con- 
tinue to  escalate,  is  rapidly  being  dis- 
sipated. They  cannot  understand  the  at- 
titude of  foreign  governments  in  de- 
manding ever-increasing  chunks  of  our 
market  while  strictly  protecting  theirs. 

If  the  reasonable  approach  to  this 
problem  by  our  Government's  repre- 
sentatives contmues  to  be  met  with 
stony  silence  by  foreign  governments, 
then  I  see  no  recourse  except  for  Con- 
gress to  take  affirmative  action  to  im- 
pose mandatory  controls.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  wants  mandatory  con- 
trols. But  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
U.S.  Government  to  stand  idly  by  and 
witness  the  continued  deterioration  of  an 
industry  that  is  so  vital  to  so  many 
people  and,  indeed,  vital  to  the  national 
security  of  our  countrj*. 

Recently  I  have  noted  reports  in  the 
press  implying  that  an  all-fiber  compre- 


hensive arrangement  is  unnecessary  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  being 
suggested  that  we  single  out  specific 
products  and  seek  import  restraints  only 
on  those.  Such  an  arrangement  obviously 
would  not  provide  much  relief  from  a 
situation  that  is  rapidly  becoming  in- 
tolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
we  should  have  learned  from  our  ex- 
periences with  growing  textile  imports  it 
is  that  such  an  approach  as  suggested 
will  simply  shift  the  burden  of  imports 
from  from  one  article  to  another  and 
that  it  will  merely  shift  the  supply  of 
imports  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  only  way  this  problem  can  be  solved 
is  through  an  all-inclusive  arrangement, 
and  it  is  .for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
urge  the  President  and  his  associates  to 
stand  firm  against  any  suggestion  that  it 
be  dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  textile-pro- 
ducing area  of  the  country,  I  can  re- 
port that  there  is  growing  concern  that 
unless  a  limitation  is  placed  on  the 
growth  of  textile  imports  to  this  country 
an  entire  domestic  industry,  vital  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  this  country,  is 
going  to  be  damaged  severely.  I  think 
growth  restrictions  should  be  imposed  by 
voluntary  agreements  but  if  foreign  gov- 
ernments continue  to  be  indifferent  to 
this  problem  and  oblivious  to  the  dangers 
it  poses  for  the  entire  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try and  the  millions  of  workers  em- 
ployed by  it,  there  will  be  no  recourse  left 
except  for  legislative  action. 

As  one  who  fully  recognizes  that  trade 
is  a  two-way  street,  and  who  acknowl- 
edges that  we  have  to  be  willing  to  accept 
some  imports  if  we  expect  to  export,  and 
as  the  Representative  in  Congress  of  an 
important  textile-producing  district,  I 
strongly  urge  the  administration  to  per- 
severe in  its  efforts  to  work  out  suitable 
overall  limitations  on  textile  imports 
into  this  country  and  also  urge  the  for- 
eign goveinments  with  whom  conversa- 
tions have  been  and  are  continuing  to 
be  held  to  meet  our  reasonable  attitude 
with  a  reasonable  one  themselves.  This 
problem  can  be  solved  by  mutual  agree- 
ments and  I  hope  the  current  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  will  be  successful  in 
order  to  avoid  a  more  drastic  approach 
which  will  be  necessary  unless  reason 
prevails. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  there 
is  an  executive  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  progress  right 
now,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  my  time  be  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  DoRN»  and  that  he,  in  turn,  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  others  within  that 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Alexander  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Dorn> 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  great  and  beloved  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  recessing  his  own  committee, 
which  is  involved  in  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  the  Nation  has  ever 
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faced,  to  come  here  In  the  well  of  the 
House  today  and  tell  us  so  frankly  and 
lorthrightly  his  position  on  this  ever- 
Increasing  textile-apparel-flber  import 
problem. 

We  are  all  extremely  happy  about  the 
posiuon  that  Secretary  Stans  has  taken 
I  thank  he  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
leaders  for  the  cause  of  the  textile  Indus- 
try and  its  employees  that  we  have  ever 
had  m  my  21  years  of  experience  in  this 
Congress.  I  wish  him  well  on  his  trip  to 
the  Far  East  today.  He  begins  meeting 
tomorrow   with   his   Japanese   counter- 
parts, and  he.  too,  hopes  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  resolved  in  a  voluntary  way 
He  recently  came  before  our  House 
textile  group,  which  has  been  reorgan- 
ized, with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Phil  Landhum.  who  spoke 
to  us  a  moment  ago.  as  chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  group  elected  as 
Its  vice  chairman  the  distinguished  and 
able    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 
(Mr.  JoKAS).  So  It  is  as  it  has  always 
been  a  nonpartisan  group. 
Mr  Stans  briefed  us  at  our  first  meet- 

„4?k\^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^^  »  ^er  statement. 
with  the  possible  excepUon  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  in  the  weU  a  mo- 

!f=^K  *»*K  ^'-  **'"-^  ^^  stans  assured 
us  that  he  Intends  to  exert  every  influ- 
ence to  achieve  a  voluntary  and  equitable 
agreement  with  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners to  Umlt  U.S.  imports  of  textile  ar- 
ticles. We  wish  him  every  success.  But 
raUing  in  his  most  reasonable  approach 
fho  w'^^^'^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  chairman  of 
^t^^^  ^"^  **^°^  Committee  say  that 
this  Congress  at  this  session  would  take 
acuon.  There  will  be  absolutely  no  alte" 
native. 

I  wouJd  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
Jere  today  that  when  the  distinguisl^^ 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  in  Japan 
r^Ji'.^r'^  a^o.  he  was  met  wTtJ 
demomtrations  and  with  a  unanimous 
vote  by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet  op- 
posing any  negotiaUon  or  any  conference 

J^ll^flnd   more   hospitality    and    more 

I  will  say  this,  when  the  Prime  Minis- 

f^U  L  t^A.**'  ^*'*'-  '^^^  here  this 

lor^f  V^}  '?  '■^^^^  °^'  textile  prob- 
lem voluntarily.  But  I  must  repeat  what 

^iT  "^^  ^^"^  ^"^y-  that^  not  L 

tJ!^^^^^^^-  ^^^  problem  of  textile 
SSSlSrf"?"  '°^-*«ge-paylng  forelgS 
»^»^H  u*^  ''"T  "^^^  ^  South  Caro- 
ictt.  li'^  ^^'^-  "^h*  textile  Industry 
is  the  predominant  industry  in  our  State 
Fully  two-thirds  of  the  numericaf  and 
dollar  payroll  comes  from  textile  and  as- 
sociated mdustries  in  South  Carolina 

Some  53  percent  of  the  wage  earners 
in  the  State  are  employed  directly  in  tex- 
tiles, according  to  the  latest  annual  re- 

^r  .h  ^^T^  ®?!J^  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor.  In  addition.  South  Carolina  has 

its  overaU  Industrial  work  force  than  any 
o  her  State.  And  It  has  more  textile  spin- 
dles In  place  and  more  textile  finishing 
production  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 
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As  the  textile  industry  goes,  so  goes  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  The  well-being 
of  its  economy  depends  upon  a  healthy 
textile  situation.  And  since  this  is  a  fact 
the  people  there  are  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned — even  alarmed  and 
shocked— by  the  Increase  in  textile  Im- 
ports. 

Unquestionably.  I  think  anyone  would 
be  alarmed  if  he  felt  his  savings,  his 
security,     and    his    very    future    were 
threatened   by   some  event  beyond  his 
control.  This  is  the  feeling  of  the  aver- 
age  textile  worker  of  South   Carolina. 
Our  textile  employees  are,  however,  well 
aware   that   the   Government   and   the 
Congress   can   take   positive    action   to 
insure  his  job  security.  He  is  aware  that 
President   Nixon   and   Secretary   Stans 
have  provided  encouragement  and  hope 
for  the  future  by  strong  public  state- 
ments that  action  will  be  taken. 

The  losing  of  a  job  is  a  serious  matter 
It  Is  even  more  serious  for  the  textile 
worker,  for  the  nature  of  the  texUIe  in- 
dustry Itself  is  different. 

In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  tex- 
tiles have  historically  served  as  an  agent 
m  getting  jobs  for  those  who  have  no 
other  source  of  employment,  our  young 
people,  the  displaced  farmworkers,  and 
farmers  who  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
changing  farm  economy.  These  people 
through  textile  employment,  now  have  a 
comparatively  good  paying  and  steady 
job,  along  with  an  improved  station  in 
life.  In  the  past,  textiles  performed  this 
service  for  the  whites;  now  it  is  per- 
forming it  for  the  blacks  as  well. 

The  losing  of  a  job  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter  for   the  local   economy— and   ulti- 
mately to  the  national  economy   If  we 
suddenly  erased  the  textile  industry  from 
South  Carolina,  we  would  also  erase  the 
estimated  payroll  amount  of  $745  mil- 
lion a  year  that  goes  to  textUe  workers 
And  we  would  erase  nearly  60  pertient  of 
the  wages  paid  to  all  the  State's  hourly 
paid  workers  at  the  same  time.  Pilling 
stations,  retail  stores,  barber  shops  beau- 
ty pariors,  banks,  loan  agencies,  doctors 
lawyers,  and  virtually  every  small  busi- 
ness m  South  Carolina  depends  on  tex- 
tile employment  and  the  textile  payroll 
Our  textile  industry  is  the  economic  life- 
blood  of  South  Carolina. 

In  South  Carolina  last  year,   textile 
woricers  spent  neariy  $162  million  for 
food  and  related  products;  $190  minion 
for  housing;  $60  million  for  clothing  and 
upkeep;  $79  million  for  transportation- 
$35  million  for  medical  care;  $33 '/2  mil- 
lion for  recreation;  $16  million  for  per- 
sonal care;  and  nearly  $53  million  for 
State,   local,   and  Federal  taxes.  South 
Carolina  textile  workei-s  are  large  con- 
sumers of  beef,  poultry,  household  appli- 
ances,  automobiles,  and   various  com- 
modities from  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try The  specter  of  4-day  workweeks,  cur- 
tailment, and  unemployment  will  hurt 
other  businesses  and  jeopardize  job  se- 
curity in  other  fields. 

This  NaUon  has  come  to  know  that 
Joblessness  in  one  area  can  haunt  the 
entire  country.  Robert;  S.  Small,  presl- 
dent  of  Dan  River  Mills.  Inc..  which  has 
corporate  offices  in  Greenville  S  C  re- 
cently in  a  speech  detailed  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  textiles  to  the  Nation's 
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economic  system.  Mr.  Small  said  that 
the  United  States  needs  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  degrees  of  unskilled  and 
skilled  employees,  and  he  added  that  the 
textile  industry  Is  providing  steady  em- 
ployment In  some  of  the  most  needv 
areas. 

Mr.  Small  pointed  out  that  Negro  em- 
ployment in  the  textile  industry  has  ad- 
vanced four  times  faster  than  the  na- 
tional average  for  all  manufacturing 
since  1960.  And  he  predicted  that  over 
the  next  decade  the  employment  and 
promotion  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  by  the  textile  Industry  will  be  a 
vital  economic  factor  affecting  the  total 
economy. 

The  progress  made  in  minority  hiring 
cannot  continue,  however,  unless  some 
action  is  taken  on  textile  imports  At 
present,  Industry  figures  show,  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  State's  textile  workers 
are  black.  In  1968,  South  Carolina  tex- 
tile plants  employed  1.476  more  nonwhite 
females  and  2.098  more  nonwhite  males 
than  m  the  previous  year. 

Not  only  that,  the  industry  continues 
to  move  into  the  counties  of  South  Caro- 
Ina  where  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
industrial  jobs.  Two  textile  companies— 
„  ^-.Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  United 
Merchants   and   Manufacturers    Inc  — 
have  in  recent  months  announced  plans 
to  locate  in  largely  rural  sections  of  the 
btate  where  job  opportunity  is  lacking 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  Committee  on  Public 
Works  authorized  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram. In  tills  session  we  are  continuing 
this  program.  This  program  is  designed 
to  provide  job  security  and  job  oppor- 
tunity for  our  people  in  disadvantaged 
areas.  It  Is  costing  over  a  billion  dollars 
It  is  successful;  but  Mr.  Speaker  if  we 
lose  400.000  textile  jobs,  or  any  portion 
of  them  in  the  Appalachia  region,  it  will 
be  a  tragedy  and  could  not  be  explained 
to  the  American  people. 

We  have  also  authorized  the  Coastal 
Plains  Commission  which  will  take  in 
159  counties  In  North  Carolina  South 
CaroUna.  and  Georgia  which  will  pro- 
mote industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment. These  programs  cost  money  and 
the  funds  will  help  tiiose  in  depressed 
areas  to  help  themselves.  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles are  threatening  these  areas  and 
these  people  who  are  beginning  to  have 
hope. 

The  textile  industi-y  must  be  permitted 
to  grow  If  these  trends  are  to  be  main- 
tained. They  cannot,  of  course,  be  main- 
tained unless  some  action  solves  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  trade  situation 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans 
recently  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  free  market  for 
textiles  and  that  imports  had  increased 
300  percent  In  7  years,  with  Japan  getting 
more  than  Its  share  of  the  Increase. 

While  Japan  has  been  prospering  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States,  that 
country  has  stubbornly  opposed  attempts 
to  discuss  relief  measures.  The  July  4 
Issue  of  Time  magazine  points  out : 

Though  the  Japanese  complain  about  the 
Injustice  of  textUe  quotas,  they  maintain  a 
closed-door  policy  at  home,  shutting  out 
considerable  amounts  of  United  States  goods 
and  capital.  e"^^^ 
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The  magazine  goes  on  to  quote  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  that — 

No  other  advanced  country  confronts  the 
foreign  investor  with  the  sort  of  obstacles 
presented  by  Japan. 

These  are  not  the  only  favorable  com- 
petitive trade  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Japan.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  wage 
structure  difference  between  Japanese 
and  American  textile  manufacturers.  As 
Time  stated: 

It  is  the  documented  United  States  busi- 
ness contention  that  Japan  has  been  flood- 
ing American  markets  with  goods  made  at 
far  lower  wage  rates  than  any  U.S.  company 
could  get  away  with  paying. 

Dan  River's  President  Small  pointed 
out  that  the  American  textile  industry 
has  increased  its  workers'  wages  eight 
times  since  1961.  and  payroll  costs,  in- 
cluding fringe  benefits,  have  been  upped 
some  60  percent.  In  Japan — and  in  every 
other  major  foreign  textile-producing 
country — the  goods  are  manufactured  at 
far  below  the  legal  minimum  in  this 
country.  Latest  figures  show  Japanese 
textile  mills  pay  their  workers  less  than 
one-sixth  the  average  hourly  earnings 
made  by  the  textile  worker  in  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  such  policies,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  anxious  and  concerned. 

SecretaiT  Stans  and  his  colleagues  are 
making  every  effort  to  meet  this  grow- 
ing Import  problem.  His  request  for  ne- 
gotiations to  work  out  a  sound  solution 
to  this  matter,  unfortunately,  have  met 
with  strong  resistance  to  say  the  least. 
However,  he  has  the  support  of  a  broad 
segment  of  the  Congress  in  his  objective, 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
broad,  comprehensive  restraints  on  our 
imports  of  all  textiles  as  are  required  to 
preserve  this  industry. 

I  now  yield  to  my  good  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Keith),  who  sat  with  me  in  President 
Kennedy's  office  8  years  ago,  when  ef- 
forts to  work  out  this  very  problem  were 
Initiated  on  a  global  scale,  and  who  has 
been  dedicated  to  its  solution  ever  since. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  forthright 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago  I  addressed 
this  House  on  the  subject  being  discussed 
today.  At  that  time  I  said: 

The  wool  and  cotton  textile  industries  are 
at  a  crucial  crossroads.  Their  ultimate  sur- 
vival depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  trade 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Tliis 
Indvistry.  which  is  the  largest  single  manu- 
facturing employer  in  the  Nation,  has  seen 
imports  climb  1.100  or  more  percent  in  the 
past  15  years,  while  exports  have  dropped 
by  almost  half  in  that  same  period. 

The  situation,  as  outlined  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  is,  5  years 
later,  immeasurably  more  serious.  While 
none  of  us  in  the  Congress  favor  the 
erection  of  protective  tariff  walls  or  wish 
to  see  our  trade  partners  excluded  from 
the  American  market,  the  time  has  clear- 
ly come  to  provide  some  measure  of  re- 
lief for  the  U.S.  textile  industry.  Thou- 


sands of  jobs  in  rural  and  economically 
depressed  areas  are  being  endangered  by 
the  fiood  of  imports.  The  viability  of  an 
industry  vital  to  our  national  defense  is 
seriously  in  question.  This  situation  will 
glow  worse  if  action  is  not  taken  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  is  correct  in  urging 
our  Japanese  trade  partners  to  agree  to 
Secretary  Stans  offer  to  negotiate  volun- 
tary quotas.  All  of  us  should  join  him  in 
this  appeal.  If  no  fruitful  results  are 
forthcoming  from  the  Commerce  Secre- 
tary's second  trip  to  Japan,  then  clearly 
Congress  must  act.  Unilateral  quotas  are 
preferable  to  the  demise  of  a  vital  in- 
dusti-y. 

In  a  lai  ger  sense,  however,  there  is  an- 
other step  which  the  administration 
should  take  to  relieve  the  textile  indus- 
try. This  is  to  combat  inflation  more  vig- 
orously. Without  a  stabilization  of  the 
wage  and  price  level  In  the  United  States, 
the  penetration  of  our  domestic  markets 
and  the  loss  of  our  foreign  ones  will  ac- 
celerate. 

Having  made  these  points,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  for  his  perceptivity 
and  concern  in  addressing  the  House 
this  afternoon.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  widely  known  for  his  expertise  and 
fairness  In  trade  matters.  He  would  not 
have  made  this  forthright  statement  in 
favor  of  textile  quotas  If  the  situation 
did  not  warrant  it. 

Indeed,  none  of  us  would  favor  fur- 
ther barriers  to  free  trade  If  the  textile 
Industi-y  were  not  in  such  a  precarious 
position.  All  of  the  growth  of  demand 
for  textiles  In  the  American  market  is 
being  absorbed  by  foreign  suppliers.  The 
survival  of  the  industry  is  now  being 
threatened,  and  quotas  must  be  estab- 
lished. We  hope  the  textile  quotas  will  be 
instituted  voluntarily.  We  hope  our 
trading  partners  will  respond  sympa- 
thetically and  flexibly  to  the  problems  of 
our  textile  Industry.  But  assuredly,  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  If  we  are  to  preserve 
a  \ital  American  industry. 

Ml-.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampsliire  'Mr. 
Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
commend  him  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Mills)  and  the  other 
Members  who  have  spoken  out  on  this 
problem  today.  I  think  it  was  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <  Mr.  Burke)  pointed 
out  that  much  of  the  so-called  free  trade 
that  we  hear  so  many  people  talking 
about  is  not  free  trade  at  all.  It  is  not 
even  fair  trade.  I  think  those  parts  of 
Mr.  Burke's  remarks  should  be  under- 
scored along  with  the  other  remarks 
that  have  been  made  here. 

Mr.  DORN.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
who  sei-ves  so  ably  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  with  us.  that  you  know  of 
the  hund-eds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
we  have  authorized  for  Appalachia  and 
other  regional  programs  throughout  the 
Nation,  including  the  great  Ozark  area 
and  the  Coastal  Plains.  Yet  with  400.000 
textile  jobs  in  Appalachia  at  stake,  they 


turn  right  back  around  and  let  imports 
from  low-wage  foreign  friends  under- 
mine the  whole  Appalachia  program.  It 
seems  ridiculous  to  the  extreme.  I  am 
sure  you  would  agree. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  >ield  further  on  that  point,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Mills) 
pointed  out  in  his  earlier  remarks,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  this  problem  is  so 
intensely  important  is  that  these  areas 
of  Appalachia  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  talked  about  and  the  areas 
of  rural  New  England  and  other  areas 
such  as  the  Ozarks  which  we  have  been 
tiying  to  help,  are  all  areas  where  we 
find  many  of  the  people  are  dependent 
on  jobs  in  the  textile  industry.  Tliese  are 
some  of  the  areas  so-called  poverty  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  and  which  they  try 
to  help. 

The  hearings  in  the  committee  have 
shown  we  could  not  spend  enough  money 
in  the  poverty  programs  to  get  people 
back  to  work  if  these  jobs  in  the  textile 
industry'  are  lost  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  now  add 
a  few  additional  comments.  Certainly  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas <Mr.  Mills)  are  ver>'  timely  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Secretarj-  Stans  is  now 
preparing  for  his  final  effort  to  negoti- 
ate these  matters  In  Japan.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  business  section  of  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carried  an 
article  by  Edwin  Dale  summarizing  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Stans'  visit  to  Japan. 
I  shall  Include  It  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Unfortunately,  the  so-called  credibil- 
ity gap  has  plagued  the  affairs  of  this 
land  so  long,  that  It  may  well  be  that 
our  friends  abroad  will  not  really  believe 
what  we  say.  All  we  can  do.  as  Members 
of  Congress,  is  to  stress,  in  this  forum 
and  everj'wiiere  else  that  we  can.  that  we 
do  mean  what  we  say.  It  is  true,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Mills* 
stated,  that.  If  we  cannot  dispose  of 
this  question  through  negotiation  and 
mutual  understanding,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  act  and  act  vigorously,  effective- 
ly, and  promptly. 

Many  of  the  Members  now  engaged  in 
this  discussion  have  lived  with  this  prob- 
lem longer  than  I,  but  ever  since  I  came 
to  Congress  In  January  1963  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  concern  particularly  because 
of  the  wool  manufacturing  industiT  in 
my  district.  My  efforts  to  assist  this  be- 
leaguered and  vital  Industiy  have  been 
unfiagging  since  that  day. 

Before  closing  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
reemphasize  my  respect  for  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Burke  )  and  to  salute  him  for  them. 
He  has  been  immensely  helpful  to  me. 
and.  of  course,  he  is  a  real  champion  to 
the  working  people  as  well  as  the  man- 
agement in  the  textile  industiT  in  his 
district  and  State.  The  success  which  I 
am  certain  we  are  ,20ing  to  have  will  be 
due  in  large  measure  to  his  efforts  to 
bring  sense  to  the  arena  of  free  trade. 

The  point  he  has  stressed  and  which  I 
think  cannot  be  stressed  enough  is  that 
few  people  realize  in  discussing  tliis  issue 
how  absolutely  tuifair  some  of  the  import 
policies  of  other  countries  are  against  us. 
Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  today  carried 
an  article  describing  such  a  situation  as 
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it  obtains  In  Japan.  It  shows  how  totally 
intransigent  the  Japanese  Government 
has  been — and  Is — and  how  essentially 
protectionist  their  attitudes  have  been. 
I  shall  offer  this  article  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks  also. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  read  of 
the  Japanese  situation  because  I  have 
personal   knowledge   of   a   sitroation   in 
which   they  have  adopted  policies  de- 
signed dehberately— that  Is  the  only  in- 
terpretation which  I  can  make  of  the 
facts — to  knock  out  a  small  but  vital  in- 
dustry In  our  country.  If  successful,  this 
would  leave  key  elements  of  the  national 
defense  dependent  on  foreign  .suppliers, 
principally  Japan.  Our  invesUgations,  by 
the  way.  show  tliat  In  this  endeavor  the 
Japanese  may  well  be  guilty  of  violating 
the  antidumping  laws  and,  through  U  S. 
affiliates,  of  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 
That  is  a  tale  to  be  told  In  its  time 
however,  and  the  time  is  not  now.  I  men- 
tion It  only  to  Ulustrate  the  strength  of 
the  deliberate  power  which  is  arrayed 
against  us. 

But  ttmust  be  emphasized  that  in  dis- 
cussing free  trade  we  should  consider 
whether  the  beneficiaries  of  our  free 
trade  policies  are  in  fact  practicing  fair 
trade. 

And,  for  that  matter,  how  are  they 
treating  their  labor?  How  well  are  they 
paying  the  workers,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions do  they  work?  If  trade  is  to  be 
free,  it  must  be  fair. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  New  York  TUnee) 
U.S.  Tr.\de  Policy  Is  at  Crossroads— First 
RESTUcnvi  Law  in  1 1  Years  Is  Possibx^  if 
Japan  WonT  Curtah.  Exports— Stans  Sets 
Pinal  Plb.\  To  Urge  Voluntart  Accord  for 
Restraint  in  Textilxs  at  Tokyo  Confer- 
ence 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 
W.ASHINCTON.  July  27.— United  States  trade 
policy  faces  a  potentially  major  turning  point 
this  week— not  In  Washington  but  in  Tokyo 
If  Japanese  Cabinet  Ministers,  as  expected 
tell  their  American  counterparts  that  thev 
will  not  accept  voluntary  limitation  on  ex- 
ports of  textiles  to  the  United  States  the 
Nixon  Administration  may  In  the  end  per- 
mit, without  much  opposition,  the  first 
seriously  restrictive  trade  legislation  in  ii 
years. 

_  The  change  of  11  years  ago,  known  as  the 
•national  security  clause  in  the  permanent 
trade  law,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
importing  community  and  by  free-trade 
groups  g«n«rally.  In  pracUce,  It  haa  led  only 
to  restrtctloofi  on  imports  of  oU,  which  was 
Ita  purpose  in  the  first  place.  Debate  con- 
tinuee  on  whether  oil-import  restricUons 
are  good  or  bad. 


phlsUcated  move,  already  under  way  In  Con. 
grees.  to  give  much  ^«ater  Presidential  au- 
thority for  Import  IlmltaUon. 

Mr.  StADs  has  already  submitted  a  paper 
to  the  President.  rt«  oontents  are  not  known 
In  detail.  The  p*4>er  aima  In  general  at  freer 
trade — In  which  Mr.  Stans  believes— but  also 
suggests  what  should  be  done  if  the  initiative 
for  terttle  import  Umltatiooa  falls. 

The  move  in  Congress  is  t>elng  developed 
by  Senator  Ernest  HoUlngs,  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina.  A  pdlUcal  realist,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings has  abandoned  his  nearly  successful  at- 
tempt of  last  year  to  impose,  by  law,  quotas 
on  Imports  of  textiles  alone. 

Instead  he  is  preparing  an  amendment — 
p>ossibly  to  be  attached  to  legislation  as  Im- 
portant  to  the  President  as  the  income-tax 
surcharge — that  would  do  two  things. 

First,  it  would  change  the  "escape  clause" 
of  present  law  to  make  it  much  easier  for 
domestic  industries  to  obtain  relief,  through 
higher  tariffs  or  even  import  quotas.  In  cases 
where  imports  are  rising  rapidly  and  damage 
can  be  shown. 

Second,  It  would  establish  a  new  Presi- 
dential authority  to  lmp>o6e  Import  quotas, 
beyond  the  present  "national  security"  pro- 
vision, probably  based  on  a  share-of-the- 
market  principle.  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
Hollings  amendment  would  not  be  manda- 
tory on  the  President,  but  it  would  be  a 
potent  weapon  in  the  textile  dispute. 

President  Nixon,  according  to  available  evi- 
dence, has  not  faced  up  yet  to  the  Issue  of 
the  Hollings  amendment.  Mr.  Stans  Is  only 
one  advocate,  and  there  may  be  some  on  the 
other  side.  Including  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers. 
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few  do<w  prisses."  Indeed,  the  American  Bm- 
baeey  here  has  begun  stressing  that  the 
talks,  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  U.S.-Japan 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs 
since  1961,  shouldn't  be  considered  negotia- 
tions. 

But  beyond  conferences,  there  has  been 
some  recent  motion  by  the  Japanese  toward 
liberalizing  trade,  most  of  it  done  quietly 
The  Government  in  April  removed  quotas 
on  six  items,  five  of  which  were  sought  by 
the  US.  This  public  list  wasn't  impressive. 
It  included  such  products  as  color  movie 
film  of  35mm.  or  greater.  Bourbon,  pet  food 
and  cow  intestines. 


TWO    SIDES    or    PROBLEM 

But,  after  the  Tokyo  meeting  this  week, 
Mr.  Nixon  cannot  long  avoid  the  problem.  On 
the  one  side  will  be  the  "credibility"  of  Mr. 
Stans,  who  has  argued  to  exjxjrtlng  countries 
that  the  textile  problem  is  serious.  On  the 
other  will  be  the  President's  clear  desire  to 
avoid  major  clashes  with  other  countries,  as 
revealed  in  the  dispute  with  Peru  over  na- 
tionaUzation  of  the  International  Petroleum 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey) . 

In  the  background  will  be  Senator  Hollings 
and  a  Congress — though  not  outright  "pro- 
tectionist"— ready  to  Usten  to  the  cries  of 
pain  of  a  few  domestic  industries,  led  by 
textiles. 

That  is  why  a  turning  point  is  at  hand  in 
Tokyo,  though  Tokyo  is  only  the  dress  re- 
hearsal. 


wider  implications 
But  the  new  restrictive  legislation,  assum- 
ing It  ifi  enacted,  could  have  wider  implica- 
tions. Though  its  origin  U  the  problem  of 
texuies.  it  will  be  designed  to  handle  the 
import  problems— real  or  Imagined — of  shoes 
electronics  and  other  domesUc  Industries 

The  meeting  in  Tokyo,  one  of  a  regular 
series  between  the  United  SOates  and  Japan 
l3  not  supposed  to  negotiate  anvthlng  But  in 
pracuoe  it  is  almost  certain  to  represent  the 
last  try  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans,  to  solve  the  textUe-import  prob- 
lem by  a  voluntary  agreement  among  ex- 
porting countries.  Without  Japan,  such  an 
agreement  stands  no  chance. 

If  Mr.  Stans  comes  back  empty-handed  as 
he  did  on  hJs  previous  trip  to  Asia  in  May  it 
Is  probable  that  he  wiU  recommend  to  Presi- 
dent Nlxoo  a  favorable  auitude  toward  a  ao- 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Japan's    Trade    Curbs    Mat    Be    Loosening, 
BUT  UNrrED  States  Sees  F^w  Concessions 
IN  Talks 

(By  William  D.  Hartley) 
Tokyo.— There  are  faint  glimmerings  that 
Japan's  government  and  businessmen  are 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  loosening  this  coun- 
try's tightly  restrictive  trade  and  foreign- 
Investment  policies. 

Only  a  few  solid  steps  in  this  direction 
have  appeared  so  far,  trade  observers  say, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  subtle  switch  In 
attitude.  "The  Japanese  finally  are  beginning 
to  understand  they  can't  keep  the  doors 
closed  forever,  "  says  one  observer.  "The  out- 
side pressure  Just  is  getting  too  great,"  adds 
Yoshizane  Iwasa.  chairman  of  Fuji  Bank. 
"Now  we  are  working  for  more  liberalization 
with  a  more  active  attitude." 

Still,  "active"  in  Japan  trade  circles  tends 
to  mean  "move,  but  move  slowly."  Japan 
isn't  about  to  change  policies  overnight.  By 
American  standards,  the  Japanese  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade. 

Nor  can  American  Cabinet  officers,  who 
begin  meeting  here  tomorrow  with  their  Jap- 
anese counterparts,  expect  many  concessions. 
At  best,  one  source  says.  "We  might  get  a 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  there  were  hid- 
den relaxations  that  hearten  traders.  Relia- 
ble sources  say  Japan,  without  fanfare. 
Increased  quotas  and  is  allowing  more  auto- 
matic import  licensing  on  a  wide  range  of 
Industrial  and  agricultural  items  that  have 
been  on  the  American  Government's  "must" 
list  for  years.  Among  the  food  Items  were 
cltris  fruit,  partlculariy  grapefruit,  which 
has  been  an  item  of  high  Interest.  On  the 
industrial  side,  the  relaxations  included  sew- 
ing machines  and  light  aircraft. 

"The  U.S.  didn't  get  all  it  wanted,"  says 
one  source,  "but  It  got  quite  a  bit."  Others 
warn,  though,  that  the  Japanese  can  easily 
reverse  this  a«,  offlclally,  nothing  has  been 
done.  On  the  books,  Japan  still  has  120  Im- 
port categories  controlled  by  quotas,  more 
than  any  other  developed  nation.  Last  week, 
the  government  announced  it  would  halve 
that  list  by  the  end  of  I97i. 

Another  change,  although  small,  is  a  re- 
cent decision  to  drop  "end-user"  infor- 
mation requirement  for  Importers  of  ma- 
chinery. This  ordered  an  Importer  to  specify 
to  whom  he  was  selling  the  item.  Critics  say 
it  opened  the  buyer  to  pressure  from  govern- 
ment officials  to  purchase  a  domestic  prod- 
uct instead. 

There  also  are  changes  in  the  field  of  liber- 
alizing foreign  investment.  The  list  of  indus- 
tries, in  which  foreigners  can  invest  cur- 
rently is  unattractive.  Ice-making  and  weav- 
ing of  silk  >-am  are  classic  examples.  But  the 
Japanese  are  running  out  of  dull  industries 
and  the  next  list,  expected  to  contain  more 
alluring  areas,  observers  say. 

The  recent  decision  by  Chr>-sler  Corp.  and 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd.  to  form  a 
Joint  venture  here  is  prompting  reevaluation 
of  Japan's  policy  on  automobile  liberaliza- 
tion. Chances  that  the  venture  will  be  swiftly 
approved  still  are  slim,  but  many  in  govern- 
ment say  the  move  forces  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  to  speed 
up  liberalization  timing. 

The  ministry  wanted  to  reorganize  the  local 
auto  industry  into  two  big  companies  from 
the  half-dozen  or  so  existing  before  allowing 
foreign  Investment.  But  that  has  been  op- 
posed by  the  Industry  and  the  ministry  is 
having  doubts  It  should  push  the  plan.  The 
apparent  attitude  no-w  is  to  set  a  liberaliza- 
tion date  and  let  the  auto  makers  do  what 
they  please. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PARLEY 

Part  of  Japan  s  switch  In  attitude,  analysts 
say,  is  coming  from  an  understanding  that 
American  feelings  are  stiffening.  Many  cite  a 
June  conference  in  San  Francisco  between 
U.S.  and  Japanese  business  figures.  In  the 
past,  says  one  American  in  the  Tokyo  business 
community,  "American  attitude  was  divided, 
or  disinterested,  and  not  many  businessmen 
did  their  homework  for  the  meeting.  The 
Japanese  always  did.  This  time,  they  found 
a  uniflea  U.S.  business  community  up  In 
arms  and  definitely  growing  opposition.  It 
really  set  them  back  on  their  heels." 

The  Japanese  also  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  Intensity  of  protectionist  pressure  In 
the  U.S.  Congress,  it's  beUeved.  When  Com- 
merce Secretary  Stans  was  here  in  May.  he 
told  officials  there  were  365  bills  in  Congress 
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aimed  at  cutting  Importe.  The  main  hope 
of  the  cabinet  conference  this  week,  plan- 
ners say.  Is  to  convince  the  Japanese  of  the 
necessity  of  more  and  quicker  liberalization. 

"Before  this  Congress  adjourns,  we  have 
got  to  have  some  assurance  from  the  Japa- 
nese," says  Herman  Barger.  U.S.  ESnbessy 
Minister  for  economic  affairs.  'If  we're  going 
to  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  liberal  trade 
bill  through  Congress,  we  must  have  a  dem- 
onstration of  trade  restrictions  around  the 
world  being  removed." 

Japan's  other  trade  partners  complain 
about  restrictions,  but  it's  the  U.S.  reaction 
that  is  the  most  Important  here.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  Japan's  trade  is  with  the  U.S.  Its 
favorable  trade  balance  with  America  was 
$1.1  billion  last  year,  greater  even  than  ex- 
ports to  the  next  biggest  customer,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  Mr.  Barger  esti- 
mates the  trade  imbalance  this  year  will 
reach  $1.5  billion. 

DISPUTES  WITHIN  GOVERNMENT 

Opinion  here  isn't  monolithic  and  there 
are  disputes  within  government  over  liberal- 
izing. Observers  say  it  ranges  from  the  For- 
eign Ministry's  desire  to  push  liberalization 
to  the  Agriculture  Ministry's  defiant  opposi- 
tion. Most  businessmen  are  stubborn,  but 
some  speak  in  favor  of  easing  rules.  "The 
Japanese  business  society  has  come  to  the 
opinion  that  Japan  must  (raise)  the  freedom 
of  the  economy  to  the  level  of  advanced  coun- 
tries as  soon'  as  possible,"  says  Norlshlge 
Hasegawa,  president  of  Sumitomo  Chemical 
Co. 

Adds  Mr.  Iwasa  of  Fuji  Bank:  "Japan's 
economy  has  achieved  tremendous  growth  in 
the  past  few  years  and  our  scheduled  liberal- 
ization tempo  couldn't  catch  up  with  that 
growth.  But  the  government  is  trying  to 
speed  up  our  tempo  and  therefore  we  can't 
understand  why  the  U.S.  Is  demanding  our 
hasty  action  or  it  will  impose  restrictions." 

There  are  many  hard-liners,  though.  This 
exchange  with  a  senior  vice  president  of  one 
of  Japan's  biggest  electrical  corporations  is 
instructive: 

"As  far  as  ovir  Industry  Is  concerned,"  the 
executive  says,  "we  are  of  the  opinion  Japan 
should  liberalize  because  our  industry  al- 
ready Is  enjoying  major  status  in  the  world." 

But  when'  asked  if  that  belief  includes 
liberalizing  the  import  of  computers,  cur- 
rently tightly  controlled,  he  responds: 

"Oh  no.  Computers  are  a  young  industry 
In  Japan.  The  industry  Is  still  weak.  Liberal- 
ization wouldn't  be  good  for  that  industry." 

The  lesson,  analysts  say,  Is  that  the  Japa- 
nese dislike  competition  from  outside  unless 
they're  more  than  able  to  defeat  it.  Even  on 
an  equal  basis  they  accept  in  the  home 
market  only  as  much  as  they're  forced  to 
accept.  Indeed,  remarks  one  man.  "All  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  treated  as  a  Japanese 
colony,  even  the  U.S.,  that  supplies  raw  ma- 
terials and  to  which  it  ships  manufactured 
goods."  Japan's  trade  pattern  supports  the 
charge.  Nearly  88'^ c  of  last  yetir's  imports 
were  raw  materials  and  agricultural  goods, 
barely  2"^,  were  consumer  goods  and  the  rest 
was  capital  equipment. 

HOST  or  UNWRITTEN   BARRIERS 

So,  cynics  charge,  even  if  Japan  makes  a 
grand  gesture  and  does  away  with  all  quota 
restrictions,  it  will  require  an  even  greater 
switch  In  thinking  to  free  Its  trade  by  world 
standards.  Past  practice  has  built  up  a  host 
of  unwritten  barriers  that  hamper  imports 
now  and  could  be  used  with  great  effect  even 
with  "total"  liberalization. 

There  Is,  for  Instance,  what  the  Japanese 
call  "administrative  guidance."  Major  capital 
Investment  decisions  In  Japan  often  are  dis- 
cussed within  an  industry  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  the  charge  that  a  desire 
to  buy,  say,  an  American  machine  tool.  Is 
headed  off  in  these  discussions.  Pressure, 
which  the  government  denies,  sometimes  is 
used  on  distributors,  others  charge,  to  play 


down  the  foreign  Item  In  competition  with 
domestic  goods. 

Restrictions  take  some  odd  forms.  Not  long 
back,  an  American  company  selling  air  con- 
ditioners decided  to  treat  Its  distributors  to 
a  trip  to  the  U.S.  to  see  the  factory.  But  the 
Japtanese  Pair  Trade  Commission  ruled  the 
trip  an  unfair  trade  practice.  There  have 
been  reports  some  Importers  were  ordered  to 
license  Japanese  companies  to  make  an  item 
before  they  could  Import  the  same  product. 

Tomorrow's  economic  and  trade  confer- 
ence begins  with  a  televised  opening  cere- 
mony and  is  expected  to  end  about  noon 
Thursday. 

American  participants  in  the  conference 
include  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  Commerce 
Secretary  Stans,  Agriculture  Secretary  Hard- 
in and  Paul  McCracken,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

But,  "The  Japanese  aren't  terribly  Inter- 
ested In  an  economic  conference  as  such," 
says  an  embassy  official.  Japanese  newspa- 
pers are  billing  this  as  the  "second  round" 
In  the  Okinawa  reversion  negotiation  and  Mr. 
Rogers  is  scheduled  to  talk  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Aichl  and  Prime  Minister  Sato  on  that 
subject.  The  first  round  was  Mr.  Achl's  June 
visit  to  Washington.  The  Japanese  are  seek- 
ing return  of  Okinawa  by  1972. 

It's  expected  that  the  U.S.  may  gain  from 
the  conference  some  sort  of  commitment, 
though  perhaps  vague,  from  Japan  to  In- 
crease its  aid  to  Asian  countries.  Also,  it's 
understood  there  may  be  an  agreement  to 
do  Joint  research  In  transportation  and  air 
and  water-pollution  problems. 

The  subject  of  voluntary  cutbacks  by  Ja- 
pan In  textile  exports  to  the  U.S.  Is  ex- 
pected to  arise  again.  Mr.  Stans  unsuccessful- 
ly sought  such  an  agreement  in  May.  The 
Jap>ane6e,  Mr.  Barger  estimates,  are  more 
likely  to  try  to  fend  off  U.S.  protectionist 
pressures  by  yielding  on  trade  liberaliza- 
tion than  by  cutting  their  own  exports 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Cleveland). 

I  yield  now  to  another  able  and  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan),  who  repre- 
sents a  district  in  the  Coastal  Plains 
area. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Chairman  Mills,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  and  others 
who  have  already  spoken.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  tribute  to  these  gentlemen  for 
them  to  be  willing  to  come  here  this 
evening  and  speak  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  Taylor),  whose  district  ad- 
joins mine. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
yielding,  and  I  commend  him  on  his  fine 
statement.  I  also  commend  our  colleague 
from  Arkansas  for  taking  this  time  and 
bringing  this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  Import  problem  faced  by  the 
American  textile  industry  and  desire  to 
associate  myself  iiith  all  that  has  been 
said.  During  the  90th  Congress  I  was  one 
of  195  House  Members  to  introduce  a  bill 
designed  to  aid  in  solving  the  problem. 


At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
enjoying  general  prosperity,  we  find  that 
imports  of  yams  and  fibers  and  various 
textile  products  are  displacing  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  manufacturers  and 
American  textile  workers.  The  textile  in- 
dustry has  not  contributed  to  todays 
problem  of  inflation.  While  the  cost  of 
most  commercial  commodities  has  in- 
creased greatly  since  the  base  period  of 
1957-59,  the  price  of  textile  products  haS 
decreased  by  2 '2  percent. 

The  shortened  workweeks  and  layoffs 
of  personnel  at  textile  mills  which  have 
occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1966  and 
in  1967  are  direct  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  imported  g(X)ds  on  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

During  the  last  5  years.  Imports  of 
manmade  fibers  increased  144  percent, 
while  imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabric 
and  apparel  increased  274  percent. 

Our  textile  workers  deem  it  most  un- 
fair to  suffer  from  shorter  hours  and 
unemployment  while  foreign  low-wage 
competitors  are  supplying  much  of  the 
American  market. 

In  my  congressional  district.  52  per- 
cent of  the  51,000  manufacturing  jobs 
are  textile- related.  More  than  half  of 
the  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  SUte  of 
North  Carolina  are  in  textile  mills  or 
manmade  fiber  and  apparel  industries. 

In  1966  textile  imports  into  the  United 
States  exceeded  exp>orts  by  $902  million. 
The  overall  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  1966  was  $1.4  billion.  This 
means  that  the  textile  trade  deficit  was 
equivalent  to  almost  two-thirds  of  this 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Solution  of 
the  textile  import  problem  would  con- 
tribute much  toward  solving  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  that  our  Na- 
tion faces. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  mod- 
ern and  efficient  textile  industry  in  the 
world  and  our  workers  are  the  best  paid 
in  the  world.  However,  this  industrj-  finds 
it  difficult  to  compete  with  countries 
whose  textile  workers  are  paid  only  a 
fraction  of  what  ours  receive. 

The  textile  industry  is  in  deep  trouble, 
fighting  for  survival  against  its  foreign 
competitors.  Either  we  get  quotas  put 
on  imports  or  many  of  our  mills  will  close 
and  unemployment  In  the  textile  indus- 
try will  become  a  national  problem.  The 
future  of  one  of  our  basic  and  most  essen- 
tial industries  is  in  jeopardy,  and  -we  can- 
not afford  to  wait  any  longer  for  action. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  'Mr.  Flynt)  who 
has  been  on  everj'  conference  at  the 
White  House  and  at  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  iMr.  Flynt  1  is  always 
there. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  associate  my- 
self ■with  the  remarks  the  gentleman  has 
made,  and  also  with  the  remarks  which 
were  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills)  and  the  other 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  this  af- 
ternoon. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  together  with  the  others 
who  have  set  forth,  in  language  which 
no  one  can  misunderstand,  the  necessity 
for  working  out  some  kind  of  voluntary 
agreements  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  think  any  language  which 
has  been  used  here  today  could  be  called 
a  threat  to  anybody,  but  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  let  the  govern- 
ments of  other  nations  know  that  we  do 
not  consider  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry to  be  expendable 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  wMll  agree  with  me.  as  I  know 
he  has  before — and  we  have  discussed 
this  on  literally  hundreds  of  occasions, 
both  in  bilateral  conversations  and  In 
group  conversations— that  this  industry 
to  whose  rescue  we  are  coming  this  after- 
noon, is  as  important  both  in  time  of 
war  and  in  time  of  peace  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  also  the  American  de- 
fense effort  as  any  industry  m  the  United 
States.    It   is   imperative.    Mr.   Speaker, 
that   thfs 'Industrj'   remain   strong   and 
that  it  (totltinue  to  grow  and  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  world  economy  generally. 
Speaking  not  provincially.  but  speak- 
ing   as    an    American    first    and    as    a 
Georgian  second,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me   to  recount   the   Importance  of  this 
great  textile  industry  to  my  own  State. 
It    is    the    largest    single    employer    of 
Georgians  of  any  industry-  in  our  State. 
In   addition   to   that   related   industries 
employ   many   additional    thousands  of 
people. 

It  means  so  much  to  the  economy  of 
our  State  and  of  our  Nation.  It  could 
literally  be  described  as  the  lifeblood  of 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Georgia  be- 
cause of  the  employment  which  it  pro- 
vides. 

The  textile  mdustry  in  our  State  is  now- 
undertaking  capital  expansion  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  additional  Georgians. 

I  certainly  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
words  which  have  been  spoken  here  to- 
day will  be  listened  to  not  only  here  In 
America  but  throughout  the  world,  as 
we  do  our  part  to  incorporate  into  volun- 
tary agreements,  if  possible,  the  true 
principles  of  reciprocal  trade.  If  satisfac- 
tory voluntary  agreements  are  not  reach- 
ed, legislation  will  be  necessarj-. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  will  agree  with 
me  that  true  reciprocal  trade  does  not 
include  the  compounding  of  an  imported 
surplus  on  an  already  existing  domestic 
surplus.  Rather,  we  should  create  and 
encourage  a  reciprocal  flow  of  commerce 
and  trade  which  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  any  nation.  Reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments were  never  intended  to  be  the  ve- 
hicle through  which  any  industry-  could 
be  destroyed  or  placed  in  jeopardv 

Mr.  DORN.  The  gentleman  is  "abso- 
lutely correct,  and  has  made  a  splendid 
statement. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  mv  colleague 
from  South  Carolma. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolma. 
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Today  perhaps  might  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  tremendous 
textile  import  problem  we  have  in 
America. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing for  Secretary  Stans  a  successful 
trip  in  negotiating  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment to  limit  the  imports 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
purpose  of  this  special  order,  and  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  and  thanks  to  the 
distinguished    Members    of    the    House 
who   have   today   expressed   the   crying 
need  to  cure  one  of  the  greatest  domes- 
tic problems  we  have  in  this  country. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Maine,  who  repre- 
sents a  State  similar  to  our  Appalachian 
region,  with  a  lot  of  small  rural  towns 
where  the  people  are  largely  dependent 
on  this  great  industry  for  their  jobs. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
textile  import  problem  is  affecting  the 
textile  industry  in  Maine  and  the  Nation. 
Both  management  and  labor  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  about  the 
industry-depressing  effects  of  low-cost 
foreign  imports  and  have  turned  to  Con- 
gress for  help.  Those  of  us  who  represent 
textile  manufacturing  States  are  deter- 
mined to  provide  relief  from  excessive 
import  competition  for  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry.  The  problems  now  facing 
the  industry  will  continue  to  worsen  un- 
less import  controls  are  worked  out. 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  arriving  at  vol- 
untary controls  through  international 
agreements,  I  shall  insist  on  legislative 
means  to  curtail  the  ever-increasing  flow 
of  foreign  textiles  to  this  country. 

Maine  has  more  than  12.000  people 
employed  in  the  textile  industry.  Produc- 
tion of  textile  products  for  defense  needs 
has  minimized  the  effect  of  imports,  but 
a  sharp  curtailment  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment orders  could  deal  the  industr>-  a 
severe  economic  blow.  Action  must  be 
taken  soon  to  keep  the  American  textile 
industry  from  vanishing.  The  domestic 
producers  must  be  assured  a  fair  share 
of  the  present  and  future  expansion  of 
the  textile  market.  We  must  not  relax 
our  efforts  to  effect  voluntai-y  or  legis- 
lated quotas  for  nations  exporting  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Georgia,  who  likewise  joins  our 
district  on  the  South  Carolina  side  and 
is  tremendously  interested  in  protecting 
and  saving  the  jobs  of  our-  textile  people. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  to 
me. 

It  is  true,  with  Congressman  Taylor 
on  one  side  of  you  and  me  on  the  other, 
we  all  join  hands  in  support  of  what  has 
been  said  today. 

The  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  by 
Chairman  Mills  and  by  Congressman 
Landrum  are  the  most  forceful  ones  we 
have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
in  any  meeting  we  have  had. 

I  agree,  too.  with  what  Congressman 
Flynt  said  about  the  basic  economic 
factors  in  our  section  and  in  America. 

We  also  ought  to  emphasize  the  fact 


that  our  textile  people  are  a  most  in- 
tegral and  vital  cog  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  If  we  should 
let  the  textile  industry  go  by  the  board, 
then  we  shall  have  failed  to  provide  for 
the  proper  defense  of  America,  because 
of  the  clothing  for  our  servicemen  and 
because  of  the  clothing  for  all  people  who 
work  in  every  kind  of  endeavor  in 
America. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  the  fact 
that  the  defense  program  of  America  is 
dependent  on  the  livelihood,  well-being, 
and  health  of  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Brinkley). 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  yielding  to  me. 

I  also  rise  to  join  this  group  and  to 
associate  myself  with  their  remarks.  I 
want  to  add  this  thought:  When  the  busy 
season  of  the  textile  industry  becomes 
their  slow  season,  we  all  know  that  some- 
thing is  wrong.  I  can  see  it  in  my  own 
hometown  of  Columbus.  Ga.,  and  I  have 
heard  of  it  happening  in  other  areas 
from  the  discussions  which  we  have  had. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  further  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  are  to  take  place.  My 
hope  is  that  they  will  be  fruitful.  If  not. 
the  Congress  must  act. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  15  minutes  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  generosity.  I 
know  that  these  other  gentlemen  here 
who  are  waiting  to  be  heard  are  indeed 
grateful  to  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Mann,  who  represents  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina,  with  perhaps  more  textile  em- 
ployees in  it  than  any  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  country. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  Mr.  Dorn 
just  stole  my  opening  remark,  but  this 
session  would  not  be  complete  without 
my  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  economy 
and  the  population  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  which,  as  he  in- 
dicates, not  only  probably  has  more  tex- 
tile spindles  than  any  similar  geograph- 
ical area  in  the  world  but  also  is  the  site 
of  the  major  textile  expositions  and 
shows  of  our  country,  including  the 
American  Textile  Machineiy  show  in 
my  hometown  of  Greenville.  S.C.  this 
October,  T  hope  that  will  be  the  occasion 
for  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of 
voluntary  agreements.  If  it  is  not.  then 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  stating  that  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  occasion  for  our  en- 
acting legislation  which  will  accomplish 
that  purpose. 
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One  of  the  best  barometers  of  the 
problems  facing  our  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry is  the  fact  that  capital  invest- 
ments within  the  industry  dropped  from 
$1.1  billion  in  1966  to  $750  million  last 
year.  In  spite  of  this  drop  in  investments, 
wages  have  continued  to  rise.  In  fact, 
they  have  risen  46  percent  in  the  last  10 
years,  so  that  the  $2.28  per  hour  wage 
rate  in  the  United  States  is  well  ahead 
of  the  $1.33  per  hour  wage  in  Great 
Britain,  $0.56  per  hour  wage  In  Italy, 
and  $0.36  wage  in  Japan. 

The  amount  of  Imports  coming  into 
the  American  market  has  continued  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate.  For  exam.ple, 
manmade  fiber  imports  have  risen 
twenty-fivefold  in  the  la^t  10  years,  and 
cotton  textile  imports  have  risen  three- 
fold in  that  period.  The  overall  value  of 
imported  textile  goods  has  risen  from 
$526  million  in  1957  to  $1.8  billion  at 
present. 

Profits  In  the  textile  Industry,  whether 
measured  on  sales  or  percent  of  equity, 
lag  behind  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Net  profits  after  taxes,  on  sales,  for 
1968  were  3.1  percent,  compared  with  the 
all-manufacturing  average  of  5.1  per- 
cent. Apparel  Industry  profits  are  even 
lower. 

The  textile  Industry  provides  75  per- 
cent of  South  Carolina's  work  force  with 
employment,  either  directly  in  manu- 
facturing or  through  related  jobs. 

All  of  us  in  South  Carolina  are  grateful 
for  the  efforts  being  made  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans  on  behalf 
of  the  textile  Industry.  We  hope  that  his 
efforts  in  Japan  will  lead  to  a  more  equi- 
table situation  for  our  textile  industry 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  textile  indus- 
try In  America  Is  Mr.  Rot>ert  S.  Small, 
president  of  Dan  River  Mills.  Inc.  In  a 
recent  address  to  the  Textile  Section  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  Mr.  Small 
gave  a  verj'  lucid  and  Informative  synop- 
sis of  the  textile  import  problem.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  present  that  address  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

Robert  S.  Small  Speech  to  Textile  Section, 
New  York  Board  of  Trade.  June  19.  1969 

I  had  two  reasons  for  choosing  as  my  topic : 
"Tell  It  Like  It  Is".  One.  It's  the  "In"  thing 
to  do.  and  If  you  don't  believe  me.  visit  any 
college  campus  (providing  you  have  proper 
escort,  of  course),  or  ask  your  teenage  child. 
Second,  when  you  have  the  facts  as  the 
foundation  for  your  story,  why  not  "tell  It 
like  It  Is?". 

Charlie  Myers,  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  reminded  a 
recent  audience  of  an  Interesting  editorial. 
The  editorial  said.  In  part: 

"With  Its  mature  economy  the  United 
States  has  outgrown  textile  manufacturing 
as  an  appropriate  livelihood  .  .  .  The  point 
to  remember  is  that  no  amount  of  protec- 
tionism can  help  the  textile  industry".  Con- 
tinuing, the  writer  observed : 

"Efforts  by  the  President  to  provide  re- 
lief for  the  textile  Industry  are  temporary 
protection  against  the  inevitable  day  when 
textiles  as  a  major  American  industry  will 
not  exist," 

This  editorial  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  in  May  1961,  Just  after  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  his  seven-point 
program  for  the  textile  industry.  But  short- 
sighted and  ludicrous  as  the  writer's  ob- 
servations were,  they  brought  Into  focus  the 


pat  assumption  that  textile  manufacturing  is 
an  easy-entry  business,  produces  commodi- 
ties so  basic,  relatively,  that  a  technologically 
sophisticated  and  affluent  society  need  not 
waste  its  resources,  its  talents,  and  energies 
on  producing  these  things. 

This  contention  is  pure  hogwash.  of  course. 
Ill  tell  you  clearly  that  If  this  Industry 
earned  Its  livelihood  from  producing  Just 
basic  necessities,  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  would  probably  have  seen  his  pre- 
diction come  true.  'What  he — and  many 
others— fall  to  comprehend  is  this;  namely, 
as  a  society's  affluence  and  technological 
capabilities  grow,  its  interpretation  of  needs 
undergoes  evolution,  too.  F^ilfiUing  a  basic 
obligation  to  clothe  society  is  almost  inci- 
dental to  our  role  today.  Sure,  we  do  this,  but 
much  more  besides,  and  In  the  process,  we 
not  only  compete  with  other  textile  arms 
here  and  abroad,  we  compete  with  boat 
builders,  leisure  time  industries  and  a  host 
of  others.  We,  like  most  other  Industries,  are 
competing  for  the  attention  of  the  rising  dis- 
cretionary purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumer. And  in  so  doing,  we  have  to  produce 
the  fabrics  and  products  which  suit  the 
life  style  of  a  sophisticated,  affluent  people. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  there  is 
only  one  thing  basic  about  the  American 
textile  industry — and  that  is  its  contribution 
to  the  American  economic  system.  Textiles 
are  the  mainstream  of  Industrial  America! 
Textiles  have  a  good  case  to  sell  to  the  Amer- 
ican public — as  mentioned  earlier,  you  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trade  have  been  our 
spokesmen  In  this  important  market  since 
1927 — let's  take  a  look  at  our  case,  both  pro 
and  con. 

During  the  past  10  years,  sales  rose  from 
14  to  215  billion  dollars:  production  in- 
creased over  38  percent:  and  the  Industry 
invested  almost  eight  billion  dollars  in  new 
plants  and  equipment — which  Incidentally  is 
50^:  of  total  textile  plants  and  equipment — 
this  is  a  modern  industry! 

The  textile-apparel  industries  have  36,000 
plants  in  all  50  states.  Today,  by  any  yard- 
stick, the  Industry  is  large  ($21 '2  billion 
annual  sales  volume) .  important  to  the  econ- 
omy (2.5  >  of  GNP).  and  a  significant  em- 
ployer of  the  Nation's  labor  force  (.03''; 
of  the  gainfully  employed). 

However,  the  full  significance  of  the  in- 
dustry Is  far  greater  than  these  numbers  sug- 
gest The  chemical  industry,  for  example,  de- 
pends upon  the  textile  Industry  for  over 
50'^;  of  its  sales  volume.  The  cotton  growers 
depend  on  the  Industry  to  consume  most  of 
their  output.  Moreover,  numerous  Jobbers 
and  middlemen  are  dependent  upon  distribu- 
tion of  the  Industry's  products  to  durable. 
nondurable,  and  service  industries  across  the 
Nation.  The  products  of  the  industry  supply 
two  of  the  most  basic  needs  of  every  in- 
dividual— clothing  and  shelter.  The  Nation 
must  have  the  capability  of  fulfilling  both 
of  these  needs  by  domestic  manufacturers 
in  time  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  industrial  skill  ladder  textiles  are 
not  at  the  top,  but  they  certainly  are  not  at 
the  bottom.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  all  of 
our  Industrial  workers  were  all  well-educated 
and  had  the  potential  for  the  most  sophisti- 
cated skilled  Jobs.  Clearly,  this  Is  not  the 
case — and  unlikely  to  be  the  case  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  fact  is— and  let's  tell 
it  like  It  is — the  U.S.  needs  gainful  employ- 
ment for  all  degrees  of  unskilled  and  skilled 
employees  rather  than  welfare  extension!  It 
needs  self-supporting  Jobs  for  all.  especially 
in  our  underdeveloped  areas  and  in  our  urban 
ghettos.  Consider  Appalachla  for  a  moment 
which  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  embracing  373  counties  in  several 
major  textile  producing  States,  there  are 
some  453.000  people  employed  in  the  textile 
industry  alone.  In  many  of  these  counties, 
textiles  account  for  almost  all  manufactur- 
ing employment. 

Another  case  In  point  is  right  here  in  New 


York  City  where  over  325.000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  textile  and/or  garment 
trades. 

The  fact  Is  we  are  providing  steady,  gain- 
ful employment  in  many  of  our  most  needy 
areas.  Our  theoretical  economist  would  do 
well   to  recognize  this. 

Although  textile  ui-ages  are  somewhat  be- 
low the  national  average  for  all  manufac- 
turing, with  the  most  recent  wage  Increase 
Just  announced,  textile  wages  will  have  been 
Increased  eight  times  .since  1961  and  pay- 
roll costs,  including  fringe  benefits,  upped 
more  than  60 ^^ . 

At  the  same  time  the  wholesale  price  in- 
dex for  textile  mill  products  shows  an  In- 
crease of  only  .06';^  over  1957-59.  Many  Im- 
portant textile  items  such  as  carpeting  show 
a  reduction  in  price  The  wholesale  price  In- 
dex for  textile  mill  products  throughout 
1968  averaged  100  6  compared  to  the  all-In- 
dustrial commodity  index  In  1968  of  (109'^:^  ). 
Certainly,  textiles  are  not  contributing  to 
the  inflationary  price  spiral  affecting  almost 
all  other  consumer  products. 

How  do  you  account  for  this  tremendous 
performance?  Maybe  this  way!  For  the  past 
23  years,  the  textile  Industry  has  Increased 
its  productivity  at  an  average  rate  of  4  5'; 
per  year  (which  Is  absolute  and  does  not  In- 
clude inflation)  while  American  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole  has  averaged  only  2  8'; 
Somehow  this  impressive  performance  by  our 
Industry  doesn't  get  the  headlines  which  are 
accorded  to  more  sensational  subjects. 

Closely  associated  with  these  facts,  is  the 
question  of  equal  employment  opportunity. 
The  Industry  has  made  dramatic  progress  In 
recent  years,  newspaper  accovints  notwith- 
standing. It  is  Ironic.  Indeed,  that  one  of 
the  newspapers  which  has  pontificated  regu- 
larly about  the  alleged  sins  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  this  regard  found  its  own  house 
was  not  in  order,  and  that  Its  performance 
In  equal  employment  opportunity  was  some- 
thing less  than  impressive  It  will  come  as 
no  surprise  to  you  that  this  publication  did 
not  use  Its  own  pages  to  publicize  its  own 
shortcomings, 

Negro  employment  In  the  textile  Industry 
has  advanced  four  times  faster  than  the  na- 
tional average  for  all  manufacturing  since 
1960  While  employment  ratios  vary  from 
company  to  company  and  state  to  state,  the 
textile  industry  offers  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  unskilled  Negro  employees  to  be- 
come productive  and  skilled  members  of  the 
manufacturing  segment  of  our  economy. 

Since  1960,  for  example,  the  number  of 
non-white  employees  in  the  Industry  has 
tripled,  from  only  3.3  percent  to  over  9  5 
percent  in  1968.  It  is  undoubtedly  higher 
today.  In  my  own  company,  this  figure  cur- 
rently Is  nearly  double  that — or  more  than 
17  percent.  And  in  some  mills,  as  many  as 
50  percent  of  all  new  hlrlngs  in  1968  were 
Negroes. 

The  Improving  role  of  the  Negro  in  the  tex- 
tile Industry  is  reflected  in  both  opportu- 
nities for  Initial  employment  and  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement.  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor statistics  show  that  of  the  984.000  pro- 
duction workers  employed  In  primary  textiles 
In  1968.  approximately  94.000  were  Negroes. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  10.000  over  1967. 

And,  I  predict  that  over  the  next  decade 
the  employment  and  promotion  of  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  by  the  textile  in- 
dustry will  be  the  most  Important  single  eco- 
nomic factor  effecting  our  total  economy  di;r- 
Ing  this  period.  We  will  provide  this  oppor- 
tunity as  no  other  Industry  can. 

Against  this  background  of  achievement, 
progress,  and  economic  contribution  to  our 
nation's  v.'elfare.  the  future  contribution  of 
this  vast  industrial  complex  Is  being  be- 
sieged by  a  steadily  growing  flow  of  low  wage 
Imports. 

Let's  take  a  realistic  look  at  this  Import 
picture — 

In  1968,  textile  imports  exceeded  3'^  bll- 
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lion  square  yards.  This. left  us  with  a  textile 
trade  deficit  last  year  of  $1.1  billion  and  the 
gap  grows  wider  every  year. 

Worship  at  the  altar  of  free  trade  has  be- 
come one  of  the  rituals  of  our  age.  Prominent 
among  the  worshippers — to  mix  metaphors — 
are  those  whose  ox  has  not  been  gored  by  im- 
ports. But  free  trade  simply  does  not  exist. 
There  is  nothing  free  about  trade  unless  the 
rules  are  the  same  for  everj-one.  And  this 
clearly  is  not  the  case.  In  this  Imperfect 
world,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  In  the  future. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  responsible  econ- 
omist or  government  official  addressed  him- 
self—honestly— to  the  subject  of  so-called 
free  trade. 

There  has  never  been  free  trade  among  in- 
dependent nations — there  Is  none  now.  Cor- 
dell  Hull  at  least  addressed  it  for  what  It  was 
Intended  to  be  when  he  fathered  our  present 
trade  policy  with  the  'Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
of  1934".  Reciprocal  was  the  word  then  and 
the  Intent  then.  It  should  be  now! 

Somehow  over  the  Intervening  years,  we 
have  lost  the  drive  for  reciprocity  and  have 
allowed  our  trade  policy  to  be  dubbed  "free 
trade",  by  certain  elements  of  the  press  and 
the  professional  economic  fraternity.  "Free 
trade"  has  become  an  unimpeachable  clarion 
call,  such,  as  the  Bible,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or 
motherhood.  No  man  can  question  it.  much 
less  condemn  it — except  to  risk  castlgatlon  as 
an  Irresponsible  profligate  advocating  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  the  world— not  Just  the  United 
States.  But  let's  face  it.  there  are  circum- 
stances when  even  motherhood  is  not  the 
most  desirable  condition. 

President  Nixon  has  also  seen  fit  to  de- 
scribe his  trade  policy  as  free  trade.  And,  I 
hasten  to  add,  I  for  one,  believe  there  is  no 
creditability  gap  in  the  White  House.  But 
why  doesn't  someone  say  it  Uke  it  is  and 
affirm  a  policy  of  organized  trade! 

Organized  trade  Is  flourishing  in  the  world 
today  and  our  trading  partners  recognize  it 
as  such.  Our  trade  negotiators  were  aston- 
ished to  learn  last  year  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  E.E.C.  had  secret  import  quota 
agreements  with  the  Far  Eastern  countries, 
including  Japan— and  had  had  them  for  sev- 
eral }-ears. 

Before  the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff'  reduction  agreements  of  1967-68  were 
even  begun  to  be  Implemented,  our  trading 
partners  in  Europe  were  increasing  border 
taxes,  custom  duties  and  other  trade  impedi- 
ments. In  some  cases  by  more  than  the  tariff 
reduction. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  hidden  trade 
restrictions  which  exist  among  the  so-called 
developed  trading  nations  which  to  this  date 
have  been  non-negotiable:  Border  taxes,  cus- 
tom duties,  transportation  tax.  added  value 
tax.  import  licenses,  trading  associations, 
government  subsides,  downright  embargoes. 
I'm  sure  there  are  many  more. 
Now,  let's  speak  speciflcallv  about  Japan— 
The  arrogance  of  Japan  in  refusing  to  dis- 
cuss quota  restrictions  on  wool  and  man- 
made  fabrics  with  the  Suns'  Mission  last 
month  is  incomprehensible.  If  the  facts  were 
known,  Japan,  the  free  world's  second  most 
advanced  country  economlcallv.  Is  probably 
exporting  directly  or  indirectlv"to  the  United 
States  well  over  35'-;  of  all  Imported  goods, 
and  possibly  as  much  as  50';  of  manmade 
blends. 

Do  you  realize  that  Japan  Is  running  a  sur- 
plus trade  balance  with  the  U.S.  of  over 
41  billion  annually? 

Do  you  realize  that  while  Japan  ships  into 
this  country  over  a  billion  yards  of  cloth 
annually,  yet  Japan  effectively  embargoes 
U.S.  cloth  from  her  market?  What  kind  of 
reciprocity  is  that!! 

Do  you  realize  that  Japan,  a  mature  eco- 
nomic nation,  pays  her  textile  workers  less 
than  40c  per  hour?  And.  In  addition  fre- 
quently subsidizes  her  exports— by'  our 
standards  both  Illegal— yet.  our  textile  work- 
ers lose  their  Jobs  while  our  Goveiument  tol- 
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erates  an  ever  Increasing  percentage  of  these 
Imports. 

Do  your  realize  that  Japanese  have  100% 
owned  textile  plants  in  this  country,  yet 
U.S.  textile  firms  are  forbidden  ownership 
In  Japanese  textiles? 

Do  you  realize  that  Japanese  manmade 
fiber  producers  are  constructing  or  have  con- 
structed plants  in  Korea,  Taiwan.  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  and  are  looking  at  the  Philip- 
pines— in  some  cases  aided  and  assisted  by 
the  Japanese  Government? 

Secretary  Stans  went  to  Japan,  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  was  the  only  free 
market  in  the  world  for  textiles,  that  Im- 
ports of  textile  products  had  Increased  300"; 
in  six  years,  and  that  Japan  had  gotten  more 
than  her  share  of  this  increase. 

He  kMjlcated  Japan  would  not  be  asked  to 
reduce  its  exports  to  the  U.S.  but  in  addi- 
tion would  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
annual  anticipated  growth  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. All  he  asked  was  that  Japan  Join  with 
the  U.S.  and  work  out  some  orderly  orga- 
nization of  this  textile  trade — he  didn't  even 
suggest  that  Japan  lower  her  barriers  to 
the  U.S.  textiles. 

What  did  he  get?  An  Insulting  rebuff.  Re- 
sponsible textile  officials  refused  even  to  meet 
with  him.  No  high  American  official  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  treated  so  discourteous- 
ly by  Japan — a  country,  as  I  said,  enjoying 
a  fat  trade  balance  over  one  billion  dollars 
and  whose  budget  for  defense  in  effect  is 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

There  is  a  question  of  equity  and  fairness 
involved  in  the  textile  situation.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  simply  this.  Must  the 
U.S.  carry  almost  the  entire  burden  of  reci- 
procity when  It  comes  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry? 

Less  developed  countries  have  been  sin- 
gled out  as  being  readily  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  textiles.  Consider  the  situation 
of  19  less  developed  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Asia.  In  1967  these  countries  had 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  textiles  with 
the  U.S.  of  $318  million  dollars.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  E.E.C.  countries  with  an 
aggregate  population  equal  to  the  U.S..  sold 
$50  million  more  in  textile  products  to  these 
19  less  developed  countries  than  they  bought 
from  them.  In  the  case  of  Japan  again,  that 
country  had  a  favorable  textile  trade  bal- 
ance of  $211  mlUion  with  these  same  less 
developed  countries. 

In  other  words — and  putting  it  bluntly — 
the  U.S.  is  on  the  short  shaft  of  both  the 

developed   and    underdeveloped    countries 

and  the  shaft  is  sharp,  not  blunt. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  whatever  an 
American  does  or  wants  to  do — go  to  work, 
drink  cocktails,  ski  at  Aspen,  cruise  the 
Bahamas,  take  a  bath,  camp  at  Jackson  Hole, 
dance  at  discotheque — we  provide  him  witli 
a  selection  of  products  and  a  selection  of 
prices. 

The  choice  of  textile  products  today  is 
literally  unlimited.  When  one  considers  what 
technology  and  fashion  have  accomplished 
with  Just  three  basic  weaves  of  textiles,  it's 
truly  amazing. 

i'he  Bureau  of  Census  publishes  periodic 
production  figures  on  more  than  350  differ- 
ent variations  of  the  basic  weaves.  When  you 
count  the  blend  possibilities  of  at  least  14 
generlcally  different  fibers,  including  cot- 
ton, manmades.  wool  and  silk,  we  already 
have  a  near-infinite  number  of  basic  fabric 
possibilities. 

Now  add  to  this  the  more  than  100  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  finishes — consider  the 
fact  that  there  are  somewhere  between 
40.000  and  50.000  different  printed  fabrics  in 
retail  stores  at  any  one  time — bear  in  mind 
that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  lists  five  mil- 
lion conceivable  color  posslblUties  for  textile 
products— then  consider  that  clothing  design 
by  itself  offers  virtually  unlimited  possibili- 
ties to  the  consumer. 
All  told,  it's  not  difficult  to  conclude  that 


every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United 
States  could  easily  be  provided  with  a  com- 
plete wardrobe — and  no  two  garments  would 
bo  exactly  alike. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  offer  to  the 
American  consumer  exciting  new  products 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  world  of  tomorrow — we  have 
every  intention  of  meeting  the  obligations 
Imposed  on  us  by  a  changing  economy  and 
a  viable  social  structure.  We  have  done  so 
in  the  past;  we  can  do  better  in  the  years 
ahead,  it  is  our  purpose  to  do  so. 

We  refuse  to  be  tolerated  or  written  off  by 
the  Washington  Post  or  any  other  simplistic 
theorists  who  have  deluded  themselves  Into 
believing  that  textiles  is  a  simple,  elemental 
industry. 

This  industry  is  an  integral  factor  in  the 
Nation's  complex  economic  system.  We  are  an 
important  and  vital  contributor  to  all  facets 
of  our  national  life.  We  will  strain  our 
talents  and  resources  to  assure  this  continues 
to  be  true.  We  insist  we  be  recognized  for 
what  we  are  and  what  we  do,  and  are  ready 
to  do  combat  with  those  who  would  cast  us 
in  a  lesser  role. 

Gentlemen,  that's  telling  it  like  It  Is  and 
like  it  has  to  be! 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  fi'om  South  Carolina.  You  have 
a  good  many  people  In  the  Appalachia 
region  who  are  associated  with  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  who  are  living  in  small 
ruial  areas.  Their  jobs  are  being  threat- 
ened by  unfair,  low-wage  imports.  There 
is  no  question  of  excessive  textile  im- 
ports keeping  us  from  maintaining  a 
vital  economy  in  the  gentleman's  district. 
Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Mills. 

I  want  to  say  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
the  textile  workers  and  on  behalf  of  the 
grocery  store  operators,  the  filling  sta- 
tion operators,  and  the  school  teachers 
of  North  Carolina  to  Chairman  Mills 
and  the  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  today  about  the  textile 
problem.  In  short  I  am  expressing  the 
appreciation  not  just  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry but  of  the  entire  economy  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  the  South. 

I  believe  it  is  an  unchallenged  fact  of 
American  history  that  our  section  of  the 
Nation  has  traditionally  supported  a 
foreign  policy  that  encouraged  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in 
efforts  for  international  cooperation. 

We  understand  that  trade  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  bringing  the 
nations  of  the  world  together  and  that 
the  United  States  accepts  a  large 
amount  of  textile  imports  in  the  interest 
of  world  trade.  We  cannot,  however, 
allow  other  countries  to  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  domestic  textile 
market,  and  thereby  create  additional 
economic  problems  in  a  part  of  our  coun- 
try only  now  realizing  the  profits  of  the 
industrial  revolution. 

The  distinguished  gentlemen  who  spoke 
before  me  gave  you  many  alarming  facts 
concerning  textile  imports.  It  is  evident 
that  restraints  must  be  levied  against 
rising  imports  in  order  that  the  best 
interests  of  our  own  domestic  market 
be  protected.  What  is  needed  is  a  new 
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international  arrangement  which  would 
make  possible  these  restraints.  Japan, 
Hong  Kong  and  other  textile  importing 
countries  are  going  to  have  to  agree  to 
negotiations  concerning  this  problem  or 
this  Congress  will  be  forced  to  act  out  of 
necessity. 

I  would  prefer  that  we  achieve  this 
protection  through  negotiation  rather 
than  unilateral  action.  That  would  be 
better  for  the  country  and  better  for 
the  free  world.  It  would  certainly  be 
better  for  the  South.  But  I  agree — if  not 
soon  that  way,  then  Congress  will 
have  to  act. 

One  statistic  alone  should  be  enough 
to  convince  us  of  the  imperative  nature 
of  our  need.  That  was  cited  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jonas)  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  textile 
trade  deficit  from  $766  million  10  years 
ago  to  $1.1  billion  last  year. 

This  is  not  just  a  selfish  one  State  or 
one  region  interest.  Our  national  wel- 
fare requires  that  the  problem  be  re- 
solved quickly  and  effectively. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  pointing  up  how  the  textile  im- 
port problem  affects  virtually  every  busi- 
ness and  every  school  in  our  area.  There 
is  a  school  disti'ict  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  where  the  tax  revenue 
generated  by  a  newly  established  textile 
plant  helped  so  tremendously  that  they 
were  able  to  erecte  the  new  schools  that 
they  had  long  needed.  In  fact,  the  tax 
revenue  produced  by  this  plant  made 
possible  the  erection  of  the  first  air- 
conditioned  high  school  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Now.  however,  increas- 
ing imports  of  textile  articles  jeopardize 
the  future  of  this  plant  and  in  fact  the 
fundamental  economic  base  of  my  dis- 
trict and  State. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  conect. 
This  means  so  much  to  education  and  to 
all  segments  of  our  economy  in  mo\ang 
our  Nation  and  particularly  our  area 
foi-waixl. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
only  real  solution  to  this  recun-ing  prob- 
lem is  a  multilateral  agreement  to  limit 
a  reasonable  degiee  imports  into  the 
United  States.  No  form  of  a  one  segment 
agreement  will  work,  but  it  will  take  a 
multilatei-al  agreement  which  will  cover 
all  categories;  cotton,  wools,  blends, 
manmade  fibers,  and  all  other  categories 
of  the  textile  industiT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  further  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  who  made  an  outstand- 
ing statement  a  moment  ago  that  I  be- 
lieve will  go  aroimd  the  world  because 
he  knows,  perhaps,  more  than  any  man 
in  the  United  States  that  our  Armed 
Forces,  that  our  space  program  and 
everything  that  we  are  engaged  in  with 
reference  to  the  strength  of  America  is 
dependent,  next  to  steel  and  gunpowder, 
upon  the  textile  industry,  food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  cause  of  our  textile-  mills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Dorn)  has  kept  our 
textile  group  together.  He  has  given  tre- 


mendously of  his  time,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  great  experience.  I  think  he  has 
helped  today  to  focus  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  Japan  and  our  other  textile  com- 
petitors the  question  of  whether  or  not 
our  friendly  relations  in  this  area  will  be 
affected  or  will  the  Congress  be  com- 
pelled to  unilaterally  act  In  this  area 
which  we  strive  to  avoid. 

I  agree  with  the  necessity  of  Secretary 
Stans  and  all  who  have  been  elected  and 
selected  to  represent  us  at  the  varying 
places  throughout  the  world  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  is  the  only  man  who  in  my 
opinion  has  talked  since  so  that  I  as  a 
layman  can  understand  what  is  going 
on. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  the  mes- 
sage today  will  go  forth  since  I  have 
heard  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills >  speak  as  well  as 
these  other  giants  of  the  Congress  in 
warning  as  to  what  may  happen  if  this 
admonition  is  not  heeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  again  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  who 
has  done  such  a  magnificent  job  for  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  The  Nation  is 
proud  of  him. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  thank  my  be- 
loved and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills  and  many 
of  my  other  colleagues  in  tlie  House 
today  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
problem  of  textile  Imports  into  the  United 
Stales.  Tliis  is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
not  only  to  the  Congress,  but  to  the 
administration  and  virtually  everyone 
in  the  U.S.  textile  industi-y- 

The  situation  was  brought  to  surface 
during  the  present  administration  when 
the  President  was  touring  in  Europe 
earlier  this  year.  Suggestions  to  curb 
the  situation  have  been  met  with  strong 
resistance  by  countries  involved.  With 
almost  one-half  of  our  Cabinet  in  Tokyo 
for  meetings  this  week  which  will  no 
doubt  include  the  subject  of  textiles  and 
with  meetings  to  be  held  in  other  coun- 
tries at  a  future  date,  everj'one  will  be 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  if  agreements 
can  be  met  to  provide  a  basis  for  fair 
and  orderly  participation  by  all  nations 
involved  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Looking  at  the  overall  import  problem 
of  textiles,  those  opposing  import  limita- 
tions declare  that  the  industi-y  has  ex- 
perienced a  few  good  yeai-s.  but  by  the 
same  token,  they  concede  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  and  the  future  do 
not  resemble  those  of  the  immediate 
past.  In  effect,  they  have  admitted  there 
is  a  "serious  import  situation"  in  certain 
man-made  fibers. 

Apart  from  whatever  economic  justi- 
fication can  be  made,  the  continuing  re- 
quests for  comprehensive  quotas  rest  ul- 
timately on  the  Congress  if  voluntary, 
quantitative  restrictions  cannot  be  ne- 
gotiated at  these  meetings. 

Textile  imports  have  continued  to 
move  upward,  and  sometimes  the  flow 
has  been  tabbed  at  a  very  substantial 
rate.  At  stake  are  our  balance  of  trade 
and  our  economy. 

Because    these    countries    have    not 


placed  voluntai-y  restrictions  on  their  ex- 
ports, and  because  the  textile  import 
problem  grows  progressively  more  seri- 
ous, several  of  us  In  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  have  introduced  import  con- 
trol legislation  during  the  90th  and  the 
91st  Congresses. 

Some  protections  of  the  items  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Long-Term  Agreement  for 
Cotton  Textiles  must  be  found  and  hope- 
fully, this  Congress  will  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stem  the  tide  of  imports  if  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments and  industries  cannot  come  to 
agreements  with  our  elected  officials. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills)  has  again  dl- 
lected  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
urgent  need  for  an  all-fiber  solution  to 
the  import  problem  facing  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile industiy.  I  applaud  his  initiative, 
and  I  reaffirm  my  position  that  a  legis- 
lated solution  to  this  problem  will  be 
necessary  if  the  cooperation  of  other 
principal  textile  producing  nations  in 
achieving  a  negotiated  solution  is  not 
promptly  forthcoming. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
wool  textile  imports,  which  have  risen 
to  26  percent  of  U.S.  consumption,  ap- 
proximately double  their  1961  level.  I  am 
also  concerned  by  the  rapid  rise  in  im- 
ports of  manmade  fiber  textiles. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  is  now 
in  Tokyo,  where  I  understand  he  will 
this  week  lenew  his  efforts  to  persuade 
the  Japanese  Government  to  agree  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations  of  an  in- 
ternational arrangement  on  trade  in 
wool  and  manmade  fiber  textiles.  It  is 
timely,  therefore,  that  we  review  U.S. 
trade  relations  with  Japan,  particularly 
textile  trade  relations. 

Between  1961  and  1968  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  of  woven  wool 
fab  lies  grew  from  15  million  square 
yards  to  over  49  million.  Japan  ac- 
counted for  76  percent  of  the  increase  in 
woven  wool  fabric  impwrts  into  this 
country  during  that  period.  In  the  proc- 
ess, Japan  increased  its  share  of  total 
U.S.  imports  of  such  cloth  from  35  per- 
cent to  56  percent. 

Japan  has  enjoyed  for  years  the  high- 
est economic  growth  rate  of  any  major 
country  in  the  world  and  is  now  the  sec- 
ond ranking  manufacturing  power  out- 
side the  Communist  bloc.  The  United 
States  has  contributed  ritally  to  this  re- 
markable achievement  by  technical  and 
financial  assistance  following  World 
War  II.  by  opening  our  markets  to  Japa- 
nese exports  and  by  tolerating  Japan's 
restrictive  trade  policies  regarding  man- 
ufactured imports  and  foreign  capital 
investment. 

The  importance  of  U.S.  imports  to 
Japan's  manufacturing-oriented  growth 
strategy — manufacturing  accounts  for 
about  30  percent  of  her  gross  national 
product  and  87  percent  of  her  exports- 
can  be  seen  in  1967  statistics  that  show 
we  absorbed  fully  34  percent  of  her  total 
manufactured  exports.  Japan's  natural 
market  area,  the  rest  of  the  Par  East, 
accepted  about  33  percent  of  her  manu- 
factured exports,  with  the  remaining  33 
percent  divided  among  the  rest  of  the 
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worlds  nations.  Total  U.S.  Imports  from 
Japan,  overwhelmingly  manufactured, 
more  than  tripled  between  1961  and  1968 
alone  and  exceeded  $4  billion  last  year. 
I  am  certain  most  Americans  are 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  as- 
sist Japan  in  her  postwar  recovery  and 
expansion,  although  they  might  have 
preferred  to  see  other  prosperous  coun- 
tries bear  a  more  equitable  share  of  the 
burden  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  growth  rate  of  Japa- 
nese exports  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
particular  their  concentration  in  textiles, 
is  begiruiing  to  generate  serious  economic 
and  social  problems  for  this  country.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  textiles  is  such 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  accept  Japans 
refusal  to  negotiate  a  solution. 

Development  plans  recently  published 
by  the  Japanese  Government  call  for 
maintenance  of  an  average  annual  real 
GNP  growth  rate  of  12  percent  between 
now  and  1980.  These  plans  depend  to  a 
unique  degree  upon  growth  in  manufac- 
tured exports. 

As  syp^athetic  as  I  am  to  Japanese 
aspirations,  we  must  not  sacrifice  our 
domestic  textile  industry — hence  our  do- 
mestic wool  producing  industry — so  that 
Japan's  Gross  National  Product  will  grow 
at  a  fantastic  12  percent  per  year. 

We  cannot  sacrifice  our  textile  Indus- 
try and  its  workers  on  the  mistaken  as- 
sumption that  we  are  helping  a  poor,  de- 
veloping nation.  Japan  is  a  developed, 
formidable  industrial  power.  It  is  true 
that  real  incomes  for  the  masses  are  low 
in  Japan,  notwithstanding  its  remark- 
able postwar  growth,  but  this  is  be- 
cause Japanese  policy  has  kept  them 
low.  not  because  the  counti-y  is  poor  or 
underdeveloped.  Japanese  planners  and 
Industrialists  have  chosen  to  channel  30 
percent  of  her  gross  national  product  into 
capital  formation  rather  than  to  permit 
more  rapid  expansion  in  consumption  per 
capita.  That  is  why  wages  are  low. 

Japan,  of  course,  is  free  to  determine 
how  its  economy  is  to  evolve  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  how  the  proceeds  of  rapid 
growth  are  to  be  divided  between  work- 
ers and  other  Income  claimants.  But  Ja- 
pan cannot  expect  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  stand  idly  by  while 
Its  own  essential  textile  industry  falls 
victim  to  the  effects  of  the  export  calcula- 
tions upon  which  that  nation's  ambitious 
growth  plans  are  clearly  based,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  cooperation  of  the 
Japanese  in  solving  this  problem.  Other- 
wise, the  Congress  must  act — promptly 
and  decisively. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
initiating  a  discussion  in  the  House  on 
problems  aissociated  with  textile  imports. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing In  Mississippi  is  in  the  apparel 
industry.  Close  to  40.000  families  depend 
upon  a  strong  apparel  industry  to  provide 
economic  necessities  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  early,  reasonable,  and  adequate  so- 
lutions can  be  found  to  the  ever  Increas- 
ing problems  of  imports  of  textile  prod- 
ucts. Otherwise,  severe  unemployment 
and  more  depressed  areas  are  in  prospect. 
Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  warning  from  our  esteemed  col- 
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league  from  Arkansas  on  the  critical 
situation  in  which  we  find  our  interna- 
tional trade  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  for  the 
concern  expressed  by  Representative 
Mills,  and  illustrate  just  a  bit  of  my 
concern  for  this  situation. 

Day  by  day  we  are  finding  our  indus- 
tries sufTerlng  more  and  more  from  the 
import  of  low-wage-level  products.  Of 
very  serious  concern  to  me  and  to  my 
many  fine  constituents  in  Texas  is  the 
rapidly  growing  threat  of  unchecked  im- 
ports of  apparel  and  textile  items. 

Apparel  manufacturing  is  a  significant 
economic  factor  in  my  State  of  Texas. 
We  now  have  nearly  57.000 — 56.600 — ap- 
parel workers  whose  annual  income  is 
some  $205  million.  This  employment,  in- 
cidentally, has  been  increasing  steadily 
since  1965,  when  we  had  47.000  apparel 
workers. 

There  are  numerous  apparel  industries 
located  within  my  congressional  district. 
Although  not  extensive,  they  are  highly 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  area 
and,  of  course,  to  the  employees  of  the 
industry. 

Just  to  the  southwest  of  my  district  is 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  nestled  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies.  Here  is  one  of  the 
major  apparel  producing  areas  in  the 
United  States.  The  apparel  industry  there 
is  also  a  major  employer  of  minority 
workers.  It  is  significant  to  note,  too,  that 
nationally  the  apparel  industry  is  a  con- 
sistently greater  employer  of  minority 
persons  than  most  other  industries.  Last 
year,  the  national  average  for  nonwhite 
workers  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
was  at  9.7  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  apparel  industry's  nonwhite 
employment  stood  at  12.7  percent  con- 
siderably above  the  national  average. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  simply  cannot 
afford  to  lose  an  industry  such  as  this 
that  offers  the  low-skill  threshold  en- 
try opportunity  such  as  the  apparel  in- 
dustry offers.  This  is  the  stark  reality 
we  face  if  the  continued,  unchecked 
growth  of  textile  and  apparel  imports, 
particularly  in  wool  and  manmade  fibers, 
is  not  governed  by  an  orderly  access  ar- 
rangement whereby  we  can  share  the 
growth  or  decline  in  our  markets  with 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

You  know.  Japan  now  enjoys  the  sec- 
ond largest  gross  national  product  in 
the  free  world,  yet  takes  only  2  percent  of 
the  apparel  exports  from  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia.  The  United  States 
takes  75  percent  of  these  exports. 

We  are  also  talking  about  an  industry 
that  is  doing  much  to  alleviate  the  in- 
creasing unemployment  in  our  other 
major  underdeveloped  area  here  in  this 
great  country — the  core  city.  Just  as  in 
Texas,  many  of  our  Nation's  apparel 
manufacturers  are  able  to  locate  in  rural 
areas,  offering  employment  to  individuals 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  a  family  income.  Offering  this 
employment  in  the  rural  areas  has  a 
decided  effect  on  the  concentration  of 
unemployed  in  our  core  cities,  and  the 
competition  for  available  employment. 
Incidentally,  these  plants,  modem  in  de- 
sign and  landscape,  do  not  pollute  our 
air,  nor  our  vital  water  resources. 


Just  as  an  aside,  I  might  point  out  that 
our  two  great  cities  of  Dallas  and  Hous- 
ton are  now  known  as  major  fashion 
centers  in  this  country,  thus  giving  the 
apparel  industry  even  greater  emphasis 
in  the  Southwest. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  Repre- 
sentative Mills  and  others  for  their  very 
significant  leadership  in  expressing  our 
concern  over  the  present  international 
trade  situation.  I  am  confident  that 
Commerce  Secretary  Stans  enjoys  over- 
whelming support  for  his  position  that 
any  agreement  in  the  apparel  and  tex- 
tile import  area  must  be  for  a  total  ar- 
rangement. Such  an  agreement  must 
cover  all  fibers,  whether  natural  or  man- 
made. 

The  apparel-textile  complex  is  an  ex- 
tremely vital  segment  of  our  industrial 
sector  and  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  allowing  it  to  decline. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation's  strategic  textile 
industry  is  facing  a  grave  crisis  in  the 
form  of  foreign  textile  imports.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  to  save  this  vital  in- 
dustrj',  which  time  and  time  again  has 
demonstrated  its  importance  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  to  the  2.4  million 
workers  that  it  employs. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  think  that  our  Ameri- 
can textile  producers  can  compete  with 
low-wage  textile-exporting  nations.  We 
can  no  more  force  Japan  to  raise  her  in- 
dustrial wage  standards  than  we  can 
force  her  to  give  us  military  assistance 
in  Vietnam,  where  we  have  been  fighting 
lor  the  defense  and  indeed  survival  of  a 
free  Southeast  Asia. 

While  our  own  Government  requires 
our  textile  industry  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage.  $1.60  per  hour,  It  circumvents  Its 
own  law  by  permitting  a  flood  of  textile 
imports,  made  with  labor  that  Is  paid 
15  to  30  cents  an  hour,  to  come  into  this 
countrj'  completely  unrestricted.  In  other 
words,  our  Government  is  permitting 
foreign  goods,  made  by  cheap  hourly 
labor,  to  put  out  of  work  the  people  the 
minimum  wage  law  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect. 

In  fact,  all  textile  imports  would  be  In 
violation  of  our  U.S.  statutes  were  they 
made  here,  because  it  is  illegal  to  ship 
manufactured  products  from  one  State 
to  another  that  are  made  by  people  who 
are  paid  less  than  the  legal  minimum 
wage. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  textile  indus- 
tr>'  operates  with  unmatched  efficiency, 
has  ample  capacity  to  supply  the  needs 
of  this  country,  and  sells  at  prices  less 
than  they  were  20  years  ago.  over  2 
billion  yards  of  imports  caused  mills  in 
this  country  to  run  short  time  in  1967. 
What  we  can  and  must  do  to  protect 
our  own  Industry  and  our  own  workers 
is  limit  textile  imports  from  foreign  na- 
tions that  threaten  to  wreck  this  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  disastrous  effect 
cheap  foreign  textile  products  are  having 
on  our  domestic  industry.  This  Nation 
imports  about  $800  million  more  in  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  synthetic  fibers  than  we 
export.  This  is  a  textile  trade  deficit  that 
we  can  no  longer  ignore. 

The  dilemma  facing  textile  manufac- 
turers across  the  Nation  was  evidenced 
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recently  when  following  a  general  wage 
increase  that  added  about  6  percent  to 
present  wages,  an  Alabama  manufac- 
turer told  one  of  his  big  customers  that 
the  wage  increase  would  mean  a  slight 
inciease  in  the  price  of  knitted  tee  shirts 
to  him.  Whereupon,  the  customer  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  consider  paying 
any  additional  price  increase  at  all  and 
would  buy  his  goods  from  the  Japanese 
where  he  could  get  them  cheaper.  The 
loss  of  that  customer  meant  that  half  a 
million  dollars  left  my  State. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  worsening  situation 
could  mean  the  loss  of  some  600,000 
jobs.  Many  of  these  jobs  are  being  filled 
by  the  disadvantaged  and  unskilled,  for 
whom  the  Federal  Government  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  spend  millions  of  dollars. 
Are  we  to  surrender  our  textile  market 
to  Japan  and  throw  American  men  and 
women  out  of  work  for  the  sake  of  some 
political  or  diplomatic  gratuity?  To  do 
so  would  be  unthinkable  and  tragic. 

Our  textile  industry  can  never  hope  to 
fulfill  the  vital  role  of  employing  the 
unskilled  if  it  is  forced  to  compete  with 
the  unregulated  flow  of  imports  from 
countries  whose  access  to  this  market 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  fact 
that  the  wages  paid  their  textile  work- 
ers would  be  intolerable  in  this  country. 
Our  efforts  at  orderly  trade  in  textile 
articles  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far, 
since  negotiations  with  Japan  have  pro- 
duced an  unwillingness  by  that  country 
to  agree  to  voluntary  quotas.  Of  course, 
being  rebuffed  by  foreign  nations  is  cer- 
tainly no  new  experience  for  the  United 
States.  Everyone  wants  the  American 
dollar,  and  we  have  been  ridiculously 
generous  in  the  past,  but  no  one  wants 
to  recipi-ocate. 

It  appears  that  voluntary  limitations 
will  not  be  adopted,  based  on  the  Japa- 
nese attitude  to  date.  Therefore,  manda- 
tory quotas  must  be  set  for  the  essential 
protection  of  the  American  workingman 
and  American  industi-y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  well  the  contri- 
butions of  the  textile  industry  to  my 
State.  It  is  the  second  largest  industry 
In  the  State  of  Alabama,  employing 
42.200  people,  and  this  year  their  annual 
wage  will  climb  above  the  $200  million 
mark. 

Textile  men  have  been  among  the  out- 
standing citizens,  civic  and  government 
leaders  in  my  district  and  State.  Tliey 
span  the  course  of  history,  providing  the 
canvas  sails  of  the  clipper  ships  in  the 
commercial  fleet  of  the  United  States 
soon  after  the  War  for  Independence 
and  now  providing  some  of  the  latest 
textile  needs  for  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. 

This  industiY  is  essential  to  my  State 
and  to  our  national  economy.  I  shall  not 
stand  by  while  hardworking  American 
men  and  women  are  pushed  aside  and  a 
great  and  valuable  industry  is  given 
back-seat  treatment  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  boom  of  some 
foreign  nation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  that  great  and  able 
Representative  from  Arkansas  for  his 
very  knowledgeable  and  authoritative  re- 


marks concerning  our  International 
trade  situation.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
we  all  share  in  your  deep  concern  rela- 
tive to  this  gnawing  and  growing 
problem. 

One  of  the  critical  problem  areas,  of 
course,  concerns  the  import  of  apparel 
and  textile  items.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  Illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  vital  industi-y  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  area,  and  to  the  economy  of 
a  vast  share  of  our  great  country. 

Employment  has  been  a  chronic  prob- 
lem in  my  district  due  to  the  continuing 
depletion  of  the  high-grade  natural  iron 
ores.  Fortunately,  the  apparel  industi-y 
has  been  able  to  move  in  and  offer  em- 
ployment to  many  of  these  wonderful 
people  who  otherwise  would  be  facing  a 
serious  employment  crisis. 

The  apparel  industiy  has  been  able  to 
offer  a  similar  economic  uplift  to  other 
depressed  areas  of  our  countiT  The  vast 
Appalachia  area,  for  instance,  stretch- 
ing through  a  significant  sector  of  our 
country,  has  felt  the  economic  gain  from 
this  vital  apparel  industi-y.  In  this  area. 
25  percent  of  the  manufacturing  workers 
are  in  the  apparel-textile  Industry.  This 
Is  an  industi-y  which  can  provide  jobs  to 
relatively  unskilled  or  semiskilled  work- 
ers. Training  can  be  done  on  the  job 
after  the  person  has  been  hired,  and  high 
educational  levels  are  not  needed  for  the 
majority  of  jobs  in  this  Industry. 

This  means  that  the  apparel  Industry 
has  also  been  able  to  offer  a  source  of 
employment  to  another  underdeveloped 
area — that  of  our  core  cities,  where  we 
have  traditionally  had  the  highest  un- 
employment rates  among  the  many  mi- 
nority groups.  In  the  apparel  industry, 
nonwhite  employment  runs  consistently 
higher  than  the  national  average  for 
manufacturing  industries.  In  1960,  ap- 
parel employment  of  nonwhite  workers 
was  11  percent,  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  7.6  percent.  In  1968 
nonwhite  apparel  employment  had 
grown  to  12.7  percent,  compared  with 
the  national  average  of  9.7  percent.  Non- 
white  employment  In  the  apparel  indus- 
try in  1968  is  estimated  at  180.000. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, nonwhite  employment  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1969  was  running  at  a 
rate  of  10.6  percent  for  textiles  and  13.5 
percent  for  apparel,  or  some  23.000  jobs 
ahead  of  last  year. 

These  national  figures,  however,  show 
only  a  part  of  the  picture.  The  new  hires 
in  many  individual  firms  are  running  as 
high  as  40  to  50  percent. 

Are  we  to  allow  these  vital  job  oppor- 
tunities to  be  sluiced  away  to  oblivion 
because  foreign  imports  from  low-wage 
countries  force  our  manufacturers  out  of 
business,  or  constrict  their  expansion 
plans? 

Let  me  again  urge  each  of  you  to  heed 
the  warning  expressed  so  eloquently  by 
the  distinguished  chaiiman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Mills).  Unless  an 
equitable  international  arrangement, 
covering  the  import  of  all  major  fibers 
and  apparel  is  effected,  the  apparel-tex- 
tile industi-y  cannot  make  plans  for 
growth,  plans  to  hire  more  people,  start 
up  new  plants,  or  enter  the  new  areas 


where  reserves  of  unemployed  people  are 
waiting  to  work.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  settle  for  less. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  principal  woolgrowing 
district  In  the  Nation,  I  have  for  years 
worked  with  my  colleagues  from  fiber- 
producing  and  textile  areas  to  provide 
some  relief  for  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
from  the  increasing  disruption  being 
caused  by  foreign  Imports. 

I  have  seen  wool -textile  imports  double 
their  share  of  the  U.S.  market  in  the  8 
years  since  the  Government's  textile 
program  was  initiated,  with  no  sign  of 
an  abatement  in  the  upward  trend.  And 
I  am  concerned,  not  only  for  the  welfare 
of  the  textile  industry  and  its  employees, 
but  because  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States  have  no  market  other  than 
the  wool  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  been  acutely  worried 
over  the  erosion  of  the  potential  of  our 
domestic  wool-textile  industry  to  meet 
essential  defense  requirements  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  As  Col 
Robert  T.  Stevens,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  recently  pointed  out: 

In  my  considered  opinion  the  American 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  as  presently 
constituted  Is  Incapable  of  producing  the 
huge  quantities  of  fabric  for  military,  medi- 
cal and  essential  cUillan  use  that  would  be 
required  during  any  all-out  emergency.  I 
have  testified  to  this  effect  before  Commit- 
tees of  Congress.  We  have  to  turn  the  Indus- 
try around  pretty  quickly  If  it  is  to  survive 
as  an  important  segment  of  the  economy 
The  most  vital  step  that  can  be  taken  is  to 
put  some  rule  of  reason  into  effect  now  with 
regard  to  wool  textile  and  apparel  imports 
Our  national  security  is  deeply  Involved  in 
this  situation.  Suppose  we  had  to  fight  in 
a  temperate  or  cold  climate.  Are  we  going  to 
rely  on  Japan  for  our  uniform  fabric?  I  don't 
think  that  is  the  desire  of  the  Congress  or  the 
American  people. 

Congress  has  wisely  declared  that  pro- 
duction of  wool  is  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  but  the  secu- 
rity value  of  wool  depends  upon  the 
existence  within  this  country  of  ca- 
pacity to  manufacture  it  into  usable 
textile  products. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  present  administration  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  textile  import  problem. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  has  our 
wholehearted  support  in  his  continuing 
attempt  to  negotiate  an  international 
arrangement  on  trade  in  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles.  Secretary  Stans.  in 
an  address  in  Tokyo  on  May  13  of  this 
year,  explained  that — 

1 1 )  The  United  States  is  the  only  remain- 
ing free  market  for  textiles  among  the  major 
nations  of  the  world.  All  the  others  have 
imposed  restrictions  nf  one  kind  or  an- 
other on  imporu.  The  United  States  just 
cannot  absorb  the  entire  potential  output 
that  all  the  producing  nations  can  deliver. 
Isn't  this  understandable? 

(2)  If  this  problem  Is  worked  out  prompt- 
ly, no  jobs  need  be  lost  In  Japan  or  any- 
where. We  are  willing  to  allow  all  pro- 
ducers to  share  in  the  growth  of  our  market. 
All  we  seek  to  do  Is  to  stop  a  growing  wave 
of  imports  that  will  deluge  our  market.^  and 
bring  catastrophe  to  our  Industry  and  its 
workers  Isn't  this  reasonable? 

Therefore,   we  seek  an  international   un- 
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derstandlng  on  textiles.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  regard  such  an  accommoda- 
tion as  necessary  to  preserve  the  overall 
thrust  of  our  poUcy  toward  freer  trade.  An 
exceptional  circumstance  does  not  deny  the 
major  premise  In  open  markets. 


If  Japan  and  the  other  major  textile- 
producing  nations  of  the  world  fail  to 
heed  the  Secretary's  words,  a  responsible 
U.S.  Congress  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1968 
the  importation  of  textiles  reached  ari 
alltime  record  of  3.2  billion  square  yards. 
This  is  twice  the  yardage  Imported  in 
1964.  This  means  that  1  out  of  4  yards 
of  textiles  purchased  in  1968  was  im- 
ported. The  impact  of  this  on  persons 
employed  in  textile  and  apparel  mills  is 
most  serious.  At  the  present  level  of  im- 
portation.  200.000  jobs  are   being  dis- 
placed annually  because  of  the  Increase 
In  textile  Imports.  The  trade  deficit  in 
dollars  is  $1.1  billion,  which  quite  ob- 
viously has  been  damaging  to  our  bal- 
ance-pf -payments  situation. 

Tflfi  flood  of  imports  must  be  brought 
under  control.  They  are  not  entering  the 
United  States  because  foreign  textiles  are 
any  better,  for  America  manufactures 
the  best  textile  products.  They  are  en- 
tering this  country  because  they  are 
made  at  wage  scales  and  under  working 
conditions  which  would  be  illegal  in  this 
country. 

Ever>'where  we  turn  we  hear  pleas  for 
welfare  programs  to  help  this  or  that 
segment  of  our  society.  By  bringing  un- 
der control  the  burgeoning  increase  of 
textile  imports,  this  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  help  and  protect  a  large 
group  of  hardworking  Americans  who 
are  being  unnecessarily  oppressed  by 
these  low-wage  imports. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairmcin 
of  our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
As  usual,  he  has  placed  the  issue  in  its 
proper  perspective.  I  would  hope  that  the 
representatives  of  our  Government  and. 
in  particular,  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  will  take  note  and 
act  accordingly  in  their  deliberations  in 
the  joint  United  States-Japan  economic 
ministerial  meeting  tomorrow  in  Tokyo. 
The  statistics  on  imports  of  textiles 
and  apparel  into  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  months,  make  crystal 
clear  the  growing  threat  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  the  textile  companies  and 
their  workers.  The  rates  of  increase  in 
Imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  or  explained  away  by 
appeals  for  consistency  in  trade  policy 
or   sound    international    relations     For 
what  is  at  stake  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  sound  and  viable  textile  economy  and 
just  as  important,  continuation  of  textile 
and    apparel    production    and    jobs    In 
literally  hundreds  of  small  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  the  chainnan  is  right  in  that 
congressional  patience  is  wearing  thin 
with  continued  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  in  reaching  agreement 
on  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
apparel.  Congressional  patience  is  even 
more  sorely  tested  by  the  intransigence 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  its  textile 


Industry,  and  those  in  Europe  who  con- 
tinue to  oppose  a  reasonable  solution  to 
the  textile  problem. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion that  individual  Congressmen  must 
be  responsive  to  the  threat  posed  by  the 
rising  tide  of  textile  and  <^pparel  imports. 
In  my  district.  I  have  one  of  the  larger 
manufacturers  of  work  clothes.  Even 
under  the  International  Cotton  Textile 
Arrangement,  imports  have  poised  a 
larger  and  larger  threat  to  the  health  of 
this  operation.  Should  some  reasonable 
degree  of  import  control  on  apparel  Im- 
ports of  manmade  fiber  not  be  reached, 
the  economic  contribution  that  this 
plant  makes  to  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity Is  in  grave  danger. 

I  believe  that  the  Japanese  textile  In- 
dusti-y  and  the  Japanese  Government 
should  have  some  appreciation  for  the 
Importance  of  the  broad  U.S.  market  not 
only  in  textiles  but  in  a  growing  number 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  unwarranted  increases  In  tex- 
tile and  apparel  exports  to  the  United 
States  threaten  not  only  their  share  of 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  market 
but  their  export  Interest  In  the  market 
for  other  manufactured  goods  as  well. 

I  can  only  echo  the  chairman's  hope 
that  reasonable  controls  on  the  exports 
of  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
apparel  can  be  achieved  through  inter- 
national agreement  at  an  early  date  in 
order  that  the  hundreds  of  small  textile 
firms  and  their   workers   In  the  small 
communities    throughout    the    country 
may  be  assured  that  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conrunlttee 
and  my  colleagues  who  have  expressed 
their  deep  concern  over  the  textile  import 
situation. 

While  we  do  not  grow  much  cotton 
in  the  Ninth  District  of  Tennessee,  the 
textile  industry  is  a  vital  bulwark  to  the 
economy  of  Memphis  and  the  surround- 
ing territory.  Every  segment  of  this  key 
industry,  from  the  cotton  producer  to 
the  manufacturer  of  finished  textiles  has 
a  stake  in  the  import  policies  concerning 
textiles. 

In  order  to  protect  the  hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  people  who  earn  their  live- 
lihood in  some  phase  of  textile  produc- 
tion, we  must  demand  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  control  of  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports. American  businesses,  American 
workers  and  American  farmers  must  be 
protected  against  unfair  competition  if 
tliey  are  to  survive. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  con- 
cern of  the  chairman  of  the  tax  writing 
committee  is  fully  justified  and  I  sup- 
port his  efforts  to  find  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
being  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
residents  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  textile 
industry  and  thousands  of  workers  are 
dependent  on  this  vast  business  for  their 
livelihood.  The  industry  has  established 
an  enviable  record  of  accomplishment. 
It  is  my  hope  that  those  officials  repre- 
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senting  our  Government  will  present  the 
position  which  wUl  protect  our  people. 
It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  a  real  eflfort 
being  made  to  shift  textile  production  In 
some  areas  of  the  world  to  the  cheap 
labor  market. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  maintain 
the  high  level  of  production  in  our  coun- 
try and  to  protect  our  workers  and  our 
industrj-  from  the  competition  of  cheap 
labor.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  standard  of 
living  can  be  raised  In  all  nations  with- 
out injury-  to  our  own. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Mills  for 
his  attention  to  this  very  important  prob- 
lem of  textile  imports,  and  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 

More  than  12.000  residents  of  Maine 
are  directly  employed  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, and  many  more  persons  feel  that 
their  livelihood  is  directly  threatened 
by  the  alarming  increase  in  textile  Im- 
ports from  foreign  nations.  I  am  espe- 
cially disturbed  by  the  decline  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  funds  spent  in 
Maine  for  textile  plant  modernization 
and  equipment;  It  is  all  too  obvious  that 
manufacturers  are  uneasy  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  textile  industry  at  a  time 
when  foreign  imports  are  Increasing  at 
such  a  rapid  rate. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  our  textile  in- 
dusti-y  can  accept  existing  levels  of  Im- 
ports. This  Industry  Is,  however,  far  too 
large  to  be  realistically  assisted  by  re- 
medial measures  which  do  not  stabilize 
future  Imports  at  a  reasonable  level.  I 
would  like  to  pledge  my  support  to  all 
efforts  which  will  bring  some  very  much 
needed  clarity  and  stability  to  the  future 
of  our  textile  industry,  for  the  future 
is  cloudy  and  bleak  indeed  without  such 
action  limiting  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  has 
taken  this  time  to  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  American  textile  industrj-. 
Simply  stated,  if  imports  of  foreign  tex- 
tile products  continues  unabated.  Amer- 
ica stands  to  lose  thousands  of  jobs  in 
the  textile  industry.  These  are  American 
wage  earners  and  taxpayers.  Why  should 
we  in  the  Congress  permit  such  a  great 
industry,  employing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  to  go  down  the  drain? 
I  do  not  think  this  Congress  will  permit 
this  to  happen. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  efiforts  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  solve  this  Im- 
port problem  through  negotiations  with 
foreign  govenunents.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  Stans  has  made  extensive 
trips  to  other  countries  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement.  President  Nixon 
has  personally  stated  on  his  trips  abroad 
that  the  American  textile  industrj'  de- 
serves some  relief.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
back  up  and  support  these  efforts.  I  know 
that  Representative  Mills  and  many 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  stand 
ready  to  assist  in  any  way.  I  commend 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  some  fairly  administered,  reason- 
able control  on  textile  imports  has  never 
been  greater  than  it  is  today.  The  flood 
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of  imports  from  low-wage  countries  is 
threatening  to  destroy  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  and  in  deetroylng  this  in- 
dustry will  Uke  with  it  the  domestic  cot- 
ton industry  which  in  tiim  would  free  16 
million  acres  of  productive  farmland  for 
planting  into  other  crops  which  in  turn 
would  destroy  their  markets. 

The  cotton  industry  is  not  asking  that 
the  level  of  imports  be  rolled  back  to  the 
level  of  the  early  1950's  when  total  tex- 
tile imports  were  much  less  than  they 
are  today.  In  the  same  respect,  the  cot- 
ton industry  cannot  live  with  a  level  of 
imports  which  gives  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers practically  all  of  the  growth 
in  the  American  textile  market.  How- 
ever, STich  a  situation  now  exists.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  growth  in  the  American 
textile  market  is  supplied  by  foreign 
manufacturers.  While  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  past  20  years  has  in- 
creased by  about  1  million  bales,  the  in- 
crease in  cotton  imports  in  manufactured 
form  has  also  increased  by  about  1  mil- 
licm  bales.  The  need  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation is  urgent.  The  most  responsible 
solution  seems  to  be  a  fairly  adminis- 
tered, reasonable  restraint  on  textile  im- 
ports which  would  allow  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
increase  in  domestic  markets  while  re- 
serving for  domestic  manufacturers  the 
bulk  of  the  home  market's  growth. 

This  proposal  does  not  seem  xmrea- 
sonable;  yet  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment sent  abroad  by  President  Nixon 
to  discuss  the  Intolerable  trend  in  textile 
Imports  constantly  have  been  rebuffed 
by  fOTCign  ofBcials.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  act  if  a  lack  of  co- 
operation in  solving  the  textile  Import 
problem  persists  sunong  our  trading  part- 
ners around  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  act,  the  United  States 
will  become  the  textile  dumping  ground 
for  cheap  labor  manufacturers  from  all 
over  the  world,  causing  imtold  damage 
to  otir  domestic  economy.  Today's  threat 
against  U.8.  textile  goods  is  tomorrow's 
threat  against  every  U.S.  manufacturer. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLOSING  OF  PASSPORT  OFFICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Weicker)  Is  recognized  for  48 
minutes. 

(Mr.  WEICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
my  comments  this  evening  to  what  lias 
become  a  national  disgrace. 

It  was  over  2  months  ago  that  I  was 
informed  of  the  closing  of  the  i>assport 
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offices  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut  which  It  Is  my  honor 
to  represent. 

I  confess  to  you  that  as  a  freshman 
Congressman,  I  thought  the  resolution 
of  the  problem  would  be  relatively  sim- 
ple. Yet  the  past  2  or  3  months  have 
led  me  down  a  trail  and  In  fact  into 
the  Aegean  stables  of  confusion,  per- 
sonal jealousies  and  the  disregarding  of 
the  warnings  of  many  years,  both  in 
the  elected  and  appointive  areas  of 
Government. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  not  only  to 
give  the  background  to  this  confusion 
but  along  with  my  colleague  Robert 
Gi-ikiMO  from  Connecticut  to  propose  a 
bipartisan  solution.  The  situation  In 
Connecticut  was  not  at  all  different 
from  that  which  existed  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  fact  at  the  same  time 
the  ptissport  offices  in  Connecticut  were 
being  closed,  threatened  closures  or  ac- 
tual closures  were  taking  place  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Jacksonville.  Or- 
lando, Tampa,  and  Sarasota,  Fla.;  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Dallas.  Port  Worth,  and  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Why  all  of  a  sudden  should  this  prob- 
lem blossom  out  and  create  a  huge  in- 
convenience to  the  American  public? 
History  is  clear  that  the  circumstances 
of  our  life  as  a  nation  have  changed  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years.  Specifically,  as  our 
society  has  become  more  affluent,  people 
have  wanted  to  travel  more  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Issuing  of  passports  by 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  State  courts 
of  this  Nation,  was  becoming  an  intoler- 
able burden  to  these  branches  of  the 
Government  because  of  their  increased 
workload  of  judicial  items. 

Why  the  cosponsorship  of  this  bill? 
Because  It  wsis  not  a  partisan  matter 
and  the  mess  that  has  been  created  has 
been  created  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  I  am  today,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Robert  N.  Glaimo,  of  Con- 
necticut, introducing  a  bill  that  will  al- 
leviate the  Increasingly  difficult  and  at 
times  even  emlxarrassing  and  disgraceful 
situation  which  has  developed  to  obtain 
a  U.S.  passport. 

I  am  particularly  mindful  of  the  situa- 
tion which  exists  In  my  own  district  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  I  am  also 
mindful  that  the  same  situation  pertains 
throughout  many  other  areas  of  the 
country.  In  many  areas  of  the  country 
our  citizens  cannot  obtain  a  U.S.  pass- 
port or  even  execute  an  application  for 
a  U.S.  passport  without  great  Inconven- 
ience. 

Just  in  the  last  several  weeks  we  have 
seen  pictures  of  the  lines  formed  at  the 
Passport  Office  m  the  city  of  New  York — 
but,  after  all,  I  suppose  it  is  better  to 
stand  in  line  than  not  be  able  to  obtain 
a  passport  at  all.  Yet  for  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  such  was  the  case 
for  some  2.5  million  citizens.  In  the  State 
of  Connecticut  several  months  ago,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Bridgeport 
office  had  been  closed  and  also  the  office 
in  New  Haven  had  been  closed,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  2-month  appoint- 
ment in  order  to  get  a  passport  in  Hart- 
ford.   Also    the   White   Plains   Passport 


Office  which  is  adjoining  my  State  was 
closed  to  Connecticut  residents. 

So.  despite  the  warnings  from  the 
Passport  OfBce  during  the  last  several 
years — in  fact  for  the  last  10  years — we 
had  arrived  at  a  situation  where  a  very 
basic  right  was  in  practice  denied  to  cit- 
izens of  this  country. 

The  Passport  Office  has  10  passport 
agencies,  in  addition  to  its  Washington 
office,  located  In  strategic  cities  through- 
out the  country.  However,  in  most  areas 
of  the  country  it  is  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  clerks  of  Federal  and  State 
courts  to  accept  passport  applications 
and  to  forward  them  to  these  agencies. 

Recently  some  of  these  courts  in  vari- 
ous part  of  the  country  have  refused  to 
continue  to  accept  applications  pleading 
their  own  ever-increasing  workload  as  a 
result  of  widespread  crime  and  the  lack 
of  sufficient  funds  to  hire  additional 
clerks  needed  to  perform  this  function. 
After  all.  the  function  was  initially  as- 
signed to  these  courts  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  and  as  one  which  inexpen- 
sively served  the  purposes  of  25  years 
ago  but  is  hardly  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today.  The  Passport  Office  of 
the  State  Department  has  little  or  no 
control  over  the  clerks  of  Federal  or 
State  courts  who  accept  passport  ap>pli- 
catlons.  Judges  of  these  courts  decide 
whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  provide 
passport  service  to  their  areas,  and  there 
is  nothing  the  Passport  Office  can  do 
about  it.  This  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  system  of  using 
clerks  of  courts  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  to  accept  passport  applications 
for  the  Passport  Office  is  cracking  under 
the  strain  of  Increased  workload. 

Last  year  Congress  denied  the  request 
of  the  courts  to  provide  183  deputy  clerks 
and  we  are  now  reaping  the  reward  for 
such  shortsightedness. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Passport 
Office  is  not  authorized  to  take  any  con- 
structive action  to  solve  this  national 
problem.  Its  existing  10  agencies  and  its 
Washington  Office  are  buried  under  the 
avalanche  of  citizens  who  want  passports 
to  travel  abroad. 

I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  recently 
well  publicized  "disgrace"  of  the  New 
York  passport  agency.  With  its  present 
inadequate  complement  of  personnel  and 
physical  facilities,  it  is  simply  imable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public.  The 
same  situation  to  some  degree  exists  in 
almost  ever>'  one  of  the  nine  other  agen- 
cies. It  has  been  necessarj-  for  these 
agencies  to  forward  hundreds  of  aoplica- 
tions  to  the  already  overburdened  Wash- 
ington Office  for  Issuance.  That  Office,  as 
well  as  the  agencies,  has  already-  ex- 
pended large  amounts  of  money  in  over- 
time In  an  effort  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  past  fiscal  year,  over  $89,000 
has  been  spent  In  overtime  pay  for  pass- 
port employees.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  funds  that  can  be  spent  in 
this  manner  and,  even  more  critical,  a 
limit  to  the  physical  endurance  of  the 
employees  of  the  Passport  Office  and  Its 
agencies. 

This  situation  is  not  new.  nor  is  it  un- 
known to  the  Department  of  State.  This 
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crisis  has  Increased  year  after  year.  The 
Director  of  the  Passport  OfBce  has 
clearly  and  consistently  warned  her  su- 
periors In  the  Department  of  the  growing 
travel  explosion  and  of  the  need  for  more 
flexible  measures  to  meet  the  challenge. 
Her  warnings  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
Vear  after  year  the  Passport  OflBce  has 
faced  arbitrary  cuts  from  its  budget  re- 
quest, which  is  based  on  a  very  measur- 
able product ;  namely,  overseas  travel  by 
US.  citizens.  Consider  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  almost  13-percent  increase  in 
general  travel  of  U.S.  citizens  in  the  past 
5  years  and  a  6.2  percent  in  official  and 
diplomatic  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Pass- 
port Office  is  one  of  those  extremely  rare 
Federal  agencies  who  return  a  profit  or 
revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  every  year. 
In  the  last  5  years  the  Passport  Office 
has  returned  over  $33  million  to  the 
Treasury. 

Last  year  it  operated  on  a  budget  of 
$5  million.  It  brought  In  $13 '2  million 
and  that  Is  a  profit  of  $8.5  million  that 
was  p»jd  for  by  the  taxpayers  to  the 
United  States  and  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Paid  for  what?  Increased  convenience? 
No.  Increased  personnel?  Increased 
localities  where  to  obtain  a  passport? 
No — not  1  cent  that  was  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  has  come  back  t£)  him  In  any 
form  whatsoever  except  longer  lines  and 
longer  delays. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Passport  Office 
will  return  in  excess  of  $20  million  in 
the  next  2  years.  Why  is  it  then  that  the 
Passport  Office  is  refused  the  authority 
to  open  additional  self-support  field 
agencies?  Why  is  the  Passport  Office 
denied  additional  personnel?  Why,  in- 
deed, is  this  small,  efficient,  and  popular 
public  service  cut  In  budget  and  cut  In 
personnel  instead  of  being  supported 
and  expanded? 

There  is  a  simple  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  wllUng  to  take 

the  steps  necessary   to  implement  it 

and  not  the  kind  of  steps  which  have 
been  advocated  year  upon  year  since  the 
warnings  were  issued  10  years  ago.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  that  shift  of  re- 
sponsibility from  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  judicial  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  rather  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  particular  Government  agency  orig- 
inally charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
issuing  passports  to  U.S.  citizens  be  given 
the  tools  to  see  that  the  job  is  done  cor- 
rectly—and that  is  the  Passport  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Even  as  I  speak,  go  to  any  city  where 
there  is  a  passport  problem  and  find  out 
how  It  is  being  resolved. 

Is  it  being  handled  with  Passport 
OlRce  personnel  as  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut? 

Are  temporai-y  personnel  of  the  Pass- 
port Office  being  assigned  to  handle  if 
Oh,  .no.  It  is  the  clerk  of  the  Federal 
court  or  a  clerk  of  the  State  court  or  for- 
eign service  officers  in  Houston,  Tex  who 
are  performing  the  function  of  a  pass- 
port officer  at  considerably  more  cost  on 
the  basis  of  individual  salai-y  and  turn- 
ing out  one-half  of  the  number  of  appli- 
cations of  a  Passport  Office  employee. 
I  propose  that  Congress  establish  a 
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revolving  fund  in  the  Passport  Office  so 
that  some  of  the  revenue  which  it  returns 
to  the  Treasury  every  year  can  be  used 
to  provide  needed  services  to  the  public. 
This  will  eliminate  the  constant  fiscal 
emergencies  that  confront  the  Passport 
Office  year  after  year.  This  revolving 
fund  does  not  provide  the  Passport  Office 
with  unlimited  funds  and  they  will  be 
strictly  accountable  for  evei-y  expendi- 
ture, but  it  will  provide  that  office  with 
the  flexibility  which  it  requires  to  solve 
the  problems  of  today  and  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  futuie. 

I  propose  that  the  Passport  Office  be 
authorized  to  establish  Passport  Agen- 
cies or  Passport  Service  Agencies  out  of 
these  funds  whenever  and  wherever  the 
needs  of  the  public  justify  it. 

I  propose  that  the  Passport  Office  be 
authorized  to  establish  passport  agen- 
cies, passport  service  agencies,  out  of 
these  funds  referred  to  whenever  the 
needs  of  the  public  justify  it. 

I  propose  further  that  in  certain  in- 
stances the  clerks  of  the  Federal  courts 
designated  to  accept  passport  applica- 
tions be  required  by  law  to  accept  these 
applications.  It  will  then  be  necessary  for 
the  courts  to  provide  in  their  budget  for 
sufficient  clerks  to  perform  this  function 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient population  to  establish  a  need  for 
a  Passport  Office. 

There  are  indeed  very  few  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Passport  Office. 
These  three  proposals,  which  I  believe 
will  solve  the  present  passport  dilemma 
and  provide  a  needed  service  to  the 
American  people,  I  have  incorporated  in 
the  bill  which  Congressman  Giaimo  and 
I  have  introduced  today.  The  American 
public  is  paying  for  those  services  with 
their  taxes  and  their  passport  fees.  They 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  most  efficient 
and  convenient  service  possible. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
to  those  that  are  much  more  senior  in 
the  Congress  than  I,  and  who  know  the 
difficulties  and  the  problems  that  have 
existed  between  this  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Department  of  State 
and  those  conflicts  that  have  been  with- 
in the  Department  of  State  itself,  that 
the  solutions  to  the  passport  problems 
which  have  been  devised  over  the  past 
several  years  have  been  geared  to  in- 
dividuals   in   Washington    rather   than 
the  facts  of  a  national  problem.  That  is 
what  this  legislation  attempts  to  cure 
and  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  what  the 
American  traveler  expects  of  the  Ameri- 
can politician. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  the  ef- 
fort and  the  concern  which  he  has  dem- 
onstrated in  this  area.  I  am  happy  to 
have  joined  with  him  today  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  designed  to  set  up  pass- 
port agencies  and  to  provide  passport 
sei-vice  officers  in  those  areas  where  there 
is  a  demonstrated  need  for  service. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  travel- 
ing abroad  each  year,  and  therefore,  re- 
quests for  passports  have  increased  as- 


tronomically. In  our  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut, it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of 
40,000  passport  requests  will  be  made  this 
year.  Yet  we  find  that  we  are  still  operat- 
ing In  a  horse-and-buggy  era,  insofar  as 
the  gi-anting  and  processing  of  passport 
applications  are  concerned.  In  two  of 
our  major  cities  in  Connecticut,  for  ex- 
ample, the  gentleman's  city  of  Bridge- 
port and  my  city  of  New  Haven,  the 
courts  discontinued  processing  passport 
applications  this  past  spring.  Service  was 
resumed  only  recently  through  emergen- 
cy authorization  of  temporary  help  to 
process  the  passport  applications. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  which 
worked  in  the  past — namely,  having  the 
distiict  courts  process  these  applications 
and  send  them  to  the  nearest  passport 
office,  is  not  working  today  with  this 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
passports  sought  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Also  there  have  been  added  burdens 
placed  on  the  clerks  offices  of  the  U.S. 
distiict  courts— the  new  jury  system: 
much  of  the  civil  lights  legislation;  and 
the  fact  that  people  in  our  States  are 
using  the  Federal  courts  today  more  than 
they  did  in  the  past.  All  of  these  have 
put  additional  pressure  on  an  already 
overburdened  court  clerks  office.  In  ad- 
dition, the  tremendous  increase  in  pass- 
port applications  has  meant  delays  and 
otherwise  Inadequate  service.  When  we 
consider,  then,  that  even  this  inade- 
quate senlce  was  terminated  in  a  State 
such  as  Connecticut  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  we  recognize  that  we  cannot 
make  do  with  temporai-y  solutions.  We 
must  find  a  permanent  solution. 

What  would  be  a  more  logical  solution 
than  to  expand  the  facilities  and  the  op- 
erations of  the  Passport  Office,  which  ai 
the  present  time  is  limited  to  10  offices 
nationwide?  What  would  be  more  logi- 
cal than  to  provide  passport  office  fa- 
cilities in  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
where  they  are  needed — particularly 
since  passport  service  is  a  function  of  the 
Government  which,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out,  pays  for  Itself?  It  op- 
erates on  a  yearly  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $5  million  and  turns  back  to  the 
Treasui-y  approximately  $13.5  million  to 
$14  million  a  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  find  a 
permanent  solution  to  this  problem 
rather  than  continuing  the  temporary 
route  of  using  the  U.S.  district  court  of- 
fices for  passport  service  in  many  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country.  The  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  designed  and  intro- 
duced today  can  solve  this  passport  crisis 
which,  I  contend,  must  be  done  without 
further  delay. 

One  has  only  to  read  news  articles  of 
the  last  several  months  in  New  York 
City.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Connecticut,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
alize the  long  delays  with  which  people 
are  confronted  whenever  they  attempt  to 
obtain  a  passport.  I  think  this  situation 
is  intolerable.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  .some- 
thing which  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  tolerate,  nor  in  fact  is  it  some- 
thing which  they  should  have  to  tolerate 
any  longer.  The  time  is  long  past  due 
when  we  must  take  proper,  positive  steps 
to  resolve  this  problem  which  has  grown 
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worse  ea<^  year  and  which  has  reached 
crisis  pr(H>ortions  this  year. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  various  newspaper  accounts  at- 
testing to  the  Interminable  delays  which 
confront  passport  applicants  in  many  of 
our  Nation's  cities. 

[Prom  the  Boeton  Globe,  July  7.  19691 
Visit  to  Passpo«t  OmcE  Hbctic  Jousnet 

ITSIXF 

(By  Ann  Dll worth) 
The  Jangled  nerves  have  calmed  somewhat 
and   the  lines  have   gotten  shorter. 

The  June  flood  of  applicants  at  the  Boston 
passport  office  has  subsided  to  a  steady 
stream  In  July. 

"In  less  than  21  working  days,  our  office 
processed  27,000  applications  for  passports," 
said  John  J.  Plynn,  passpKirt  agent. 

"That  Is  a  38  percent  Increase  over  last 
year  and  represents  the  largest  business  in 
the  history  of  the  Boston  passport  office,"  he 
said. 

Passport  applications  all  over  the  country 
have  Increased  by  35  percent  according  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

Plynn  attributes  this  rush  to  the  greater 
affluence  of  Americans,  and  to  the  Increased 
speed  and  decreased  expense  of  travel  abroad 
now. 

"It's  cheaper  to  travel  to  Europe  than  to 
Miami."  said  Flynn. 

Twenty-seven  people  are  on  duty,  some 
working  overtime,  to  process  applications  at 
the  four-desk  office  In  Government  Center. 
Boston  handles  all  applications  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  upstate  New  York. 

The  busiest  time  is  lunch  hotir,  when  ap- 
plicants rush  from  their  work  to  grab  a 
passport.  Only,  it  wasn't  that  easy  In  June. 
Some  people  waited  90  minutes  only  to 
find  that  they  didn't  have  the  right  kind  of 
plcttires  or  a  proper  birth  certificate. 

Although  the  lines  have  gotten  shorter  In 
July,  the  same  problems  i)erslst. 

Take  John  Stevenson  of  Maiden  for  In- 
stance. He  was  docked  for  time  away  from 
his  job  while  trying  to  get  a  passport.  Ste- 
venson stood  in  Une  for  what  seemed  a  long 
time. 

"You  do  not  have  a  properly  certified  and 
dated  birth  certificate  with  the  seal  of  this 
state  imprinted  on  it,"  said  the  monotoned 
voice  of  the  desk  agent,  who  obviously  had 
said  the  same  sentence  at  least  400  times. 
"But  this  says  where  and  when  I  was 
born,"  said  Stevenson. 

"This  Is  a  photostatic  copy,  we  caji  only 
accept  the  original  birth  certificate,"  said 
the  expressionless  voice.  "You  can  get  such 
a  document  at  the  state  office  building,  room 
272  .  .  ." 

"Where  is  that  place?  Listen,  I  don't  have 
time  for  all  this,"  said  Stevenson. 

"Sir  we  have  certain  rules  that  must  be 
followed  to  insure  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  citizens  abroad.  The  original 
birth  certlfi.:^te  Is  just  such  a  regulation." 
The  plcttxre  of  the  US.  Capitol  Building  and 
the  American  and  Massachusetts  flags  loomed 
m  back  of  the  agent  to  emphasize  his  point. 
Stevenson  sighed,  "I'm  not  so  sure  I  want 
to  go  to  Europe." 

Birth  certificates  seem  to  be  the  major 
problem,  but  passport  pictures  are  another 
worry. 

"Many  people  come  here  with  vending 
machine  pictiu-es  and  expect  to  use  them." 
said  one  of  the  agents.  "These  pictures  fade 
after  awhile  and  sometimes  they  melt  at 
high  temperatures." 

Officials  of  the  State  Department's  Pass- 
port Agency  contend  that  insufficient  Con- 
gressional appropriations  were  a  basic  cause 
of  the  "crisis"  situation,  the  New  York  Times 
reported. 

The  agency  officials  attributed  the  situa- 
tion to  an  inadeqiiate  number  of  passpnart 
offices  across  the  country,  as  well  as  Insuffi- 


cient perBonnel  and  equipment,  at  a  time 
of  sharp  rise  In  applications,  the  Times  said. 

"We  just  simply  had  an  over-load  on  all 
our  people  and  machines."  Plynn  said.  "We 
processed  these  applications  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  none  took  over  two  weeks.  But  we 
breathed  a  real  sigh  when  July  came,"  he 
said. 

The  lines  at  the  passport  office  now  are 
"only"  three  or  four  at  the  busiest  times, 
Flynn  said. 

I  Prom   the   Chicago  Tribune,   July   6,   1969] 

Passport  Applications  Increasing  in  Chicago 

(By  Rudolph  Unger) 

Americans  are  going  overseas  in  record 
numbers  this  vacation  season  and  the  trips 
are  being  led  by  mldwesterners,  the  Chicago 
passport  office  reported  yesterday. 

"There  has  been  an  unprecedented  flow 
of  passport  applications  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer season,"  Elmo  G.  Poole,  head  of  the 
Chicago  office,  said. 

increase  across  united  states 

"In  May.  the  latest  month  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  available,  applications  across 
the  nation  Increased  24.8  per  cent  over 
May,  1968.  which  was  up  from  204.311  to 
247,792,"  Poole  s*ld.  "And  In  the  vanguard 
was  Chicago,  with  a  37.5  per  cent  boost,  from 
22.471  to  30,891." 

Increases  In  the  nation's  nine  other 
regional  passport  offices  ranged  from  Miami's 
31  8  per  cent  to  15.3  per  cent  In  Philadelphia. 

And  there  was  no  let  up  In  Chicago  In 
June,  Poole  stated.  Preliminary  figures  show 
a  36  per  cent  Increase  In  the  demand  for  pass- 
ports here,  up  from  18,738  to  25,487. 

STAFF  WORKING  OVERTIME 

Poole  reported  that  his  44-man  staff  has 
been  working  overtime  and  seven  days  a  week 
In  inadequate  quarters  with  outdated  ma- 
chinery In  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
passport  demand.  Also,  some  of  the  applica- 
tions have  been  sent  to  the  Washington  of- 
fice for  processing  to  meet  the  large  num- 
ber of  requests,  Poole  said. 

Waiting  time  for  obtaining  the  passports 
has  been  running  from  three  to  four  weeks  in 
the  rush  season,  compared  to  two  weeks  or 
less  in  the  off  season,  he  said.  Emergency 
passports,  however,  can  be  handled  in  half  a 
day,  Poole  said. 

"In  the  week  ending  June  4  (the  office's 
week  runs  from  Wednesday  to  Wednesday], 
applications  were  up  70  per  cent  over  a  year 
ago,"  Poole  said.  "In  the  week  ending  June  11, 
they  were  up  75.5  per  cent. 

JUNE  9  BIGGEST  DAT 

"We  have  been  averaging  1,250  total  ap- 
plications a  day  this  rush  season,  with  300  to 
400  applying  in  person  and  the  remainder 
by  mail. 

"But  June  9  was  our  biggest  day  on  record. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  like  It.  Some 
1.500  appeared  in  person  seeking  applica- 
tion and  scores  had  to  be  turned  away  when 
we  locked  the  doors  at  5  p.m." 

Poole  said  the  Jam  would  have  been  even 
worse  If  Congress  had  not  amended  the  law 
last  August,  making  each  passport  good  for 
five  years.  Heretofore,  passports  had  to  be 
renewed  after  three  years. 

COVERS    SIX    STATES 

The  Chicago  office  covers  six  states  and 
part  of  a  seventh.  They  are: 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri.  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  northern  Michigan. 

Robert  D.  Johnson,  chief  deputy  to  Miss 
FYances  G.  Knight,  director  of  the  passport 
office,  which  is  an  agency  of  the  state  depart- 
ment, told  The  Tribune  that  the  office  is 
badly  In  need  of  increased  appropriations. 

OPERATING    IN    BLACK 

"The  passport  agency  Is  one  of  the  few  gov- 
ernment agencies   operating   In   the   black." 


Johnson  said.  "Last  year,  we  turned  over  18 
million  doUsLTB  to  the  treasury. 

Johnson  said  the  office  expects  to  Issue  2 
million  passports  this  year,  compared  to  540,- 
000  m  1954. 

1  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

July  7, 19691 

Passport  OmcES  Abx  Swamped 

( By  Richard  H  Boyce) 
The  passport  office  and  Its  10  branches 
across  the  nation  are  swamped  with  a  record 
backup  of  passp>ort  applications  from  affiuent 
Americans  who  want  to  travel  abroad  this 
summer. 

In  some  cltiee  p>eople  have  to  stand  in  line 
up  to  two  hours  to  make  application  for  a 
passport,  and  the  flood  of  requests  has 
stretched  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  needed 
overseas  travel  document  from  a  few  days  to 
as  much  as  two  months  in  some  places. 

In  May,  347,792  passports  were  Issued,  up 
21  per  cent  from  the  204311  issued  In  May, 
1968.  But  the  number  of  passports  Issued  in 
May  ran  18.294  behind  the  number  of  appli- 
cations received. 

applications  up 
Nationwide,  passport  applications  in  May 
were  up  25  per  cent  over  the  previous  May. 
Passport  employes  handle  up  to  12,000 
applications  a  day.  an  all-time  high,  accord- 
ing to  Prances  G  Knight,  passport  office  di- 
rector. 

"Plenty  of  money  and  low- cost  jjackage 
tours  abroad."  are  two  big  reasons  for  the 
boom,  she  said. 

But  two  other  factors  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem: 

The  State  Department  has  not  provided 
aulditlonal  p>ersonnel  to  process  passports, 
despite  repeated  warnings  by  Miss  Knight 
the  crisis  was  coming. 

Thirteen  courthouses  In  seven  states  re- 
cently have  stopi)ed  processing  passport  ap- 
plications, adding  to  a  growing  list  of  courts 
that  have  halted  this  service  In  the  past  six 
years. 

Besides  Its  Washington  operation,  the  pass- 
port office  has  branches  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Los  Angeles.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Miami,  Seattle,  and 
Honolulu. 

Persons  living  elsewhere  can  present  their 
applications — this  must  be  done  in  person, 
not  by  mall — to  the  clerk  of  the  nearest  state 
or  Federal  court,  for  for\^•ardlng  to  the  pass- 
port branches.  There  are  about  3,500  such 
courts  m  the  United  States. 

stand  in  line 
In  the  past  few  months,  however,  state 
courts  In  Sarasota.  Fla.,  and  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  and  Federal  courts  In  New  Haven. 
Conn.;  Anchorage.  Alaska:  Jacksonville.  Or- 
lando and  Tampa,  Fla.;  Tacoma.  Wash.;  De- 
troit. Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul.  Dallas.  Fort 
Worth  and  Houston  have  stopped  handling 
passports. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1969! 

Long  Lines  Jam   Passport  Office  Here 
(By  Joseph  P.  Fried) 

Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  applying  for 
passports  for  summer  travel  are  waiting  in 
long  lines  that  often  move  with  agonizing 
slowness. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department's  Passport 
Agency  said  yesterday  that  the  delays  were 
part  of  a  national  situation  that  they  con- 
sidered a  "disgrace." 

An  official  of  the  agency  contended  that 
Insufficient  Congressional  appropriations  were 
a  basic  cause  of  a  situation  that  the  agency 
fears  will  assume  "crisis  proportions." 

The  agency  officials  attributed  the  situa- 
tion to  an  inadequate  number  of  passport 
offices  across  the  country,  as  well  as  insuffi- 
cient personnel  and  equipment,  at  a  time  of 
sharply  rising   applications   for  passports. 
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"My  experience  Is  that  a  situation  like  this 
has  to  reach  crisis  proportions  before  It  gets 
better,"  a  high  official  of  the  Passport  Agen- 
cy, who  preferred  not  to  be  Identified,  said 
yesterday  in  Washington.  "It's  a  national  sit- 
uation, but  New  York  Is  getting  the  brunt 
of  it,"  the  ofSclal  said. 

For  example,  a  Federal  Court  clerk  who 
handles  the  passport  applications  In  Detroit 
reported  yesterday  that  the  flow  of  applica- 
tions was  proving  too  much  for  his  staff. 
The  situation  was  described  as  serious  in 
Texas  also. 

For  residents  of  New  York  City  and  the 
surrounding  area,  the  situation  means  the 
kind  of  experience  that  George  Woshaklwsky 
and  Mario  Daddarlo  had  yesterday. 

Mr.  Woshaklwsky,  a  22-year-old  student 
who  plans  to  go  to  Italy  next  month,  walked 
into  the  New  York  office  of  the  Passport 
Agency  at  630  Fifth  Avenue,  between  50th 
and  51st  Streets,  at  12:30  P.M.  yesterday. 

With  the  application  form  filled  out  and 
the  two  required  photographs  In  hand,  he 
Joined  a  long  line  at  "Station  14"  In  the 
large  office,  whose  blue  and  yellow  walls  sur- 
rounded a  doEen  such  lines. 

At  1:45,  Mr.  Woshaklwsky  finally  reached 
the  hiad  of  the  15-foot-long  line — having 
fhus  ttSOeled  a  dozen  feet  an  hour  to  apply 
for  *  passport  that  will  permit  him  to  travel 
to  Rome  at  more  than  600  miles  an   hour. 

Mr.  Daddarlo,  an  automobile  dealer  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  went  to  the  New  York 
passport  office  because,  he  said,  the  pass- 
port situation  In  Connecticut  had  deteri- 
orated so  badly  that  he  might  have  had  to 
wait  more  than  two  months  for  a  passport 
\Hxe  had  applied  for  one  In  Hartford.  He  and 
his  wife   plan   to   go   to   Germany   July   12. 

"Oh,  my  God,"  Mr.  Daddarlo  said  as  he 
reached  the  corridor  outside  the  Passport 
Agency  office  here  and  saw  the  long  lines 
through  the  glass  doors. 

Mr.  Woshaklwsky's  wait  was  typical  of 
those  currently  being  experienced  by  appli- 
cants who  show  up  at  the  New  York  pass- 
port office  In  late  morning  and  early  after- 
noon, the  only  time  available  to  many  appli- 
cants— who  often  have  to  use  their  lunch- 
hour  breaks— to  take  care  of  passport  for- 
malities. 

The  aveidge  wait  on  the  application  lines 
during  those  periods  of  the  day  Is  an  hour 
and  a  half,  Joseph  R.  Callahan,  agent  In 
charge  of  the  New  York  office,  said. 

He  noted  that  June  was  always  a  busy 
month  In  his  office  because  of  the  large 
number  of  passport  ap>pllcatlons  by  persons 
planning  summer-vacation  trips  abroad.  But 
this  Jiuie  Is  shaping  up  as  the  busiest  for 
his  office,  he  said,  and  Passport  Agency  offi- 
cials In  Washington  said  that  the  same  situ- 
ation prevailed  nationwide. 

Peering  at  the  statistics  before  him,  Mr. 
Callahan  noted  that,  from  Thursday,  June 
5,  through  Wednesday,  June  11 —  a  "report- 
ing week"  in  the  Passport  Agency — his  New 
York  office  had  received  13,592  passport  ap- 
plications. This,  he  said,  was  a  40  per  cent 
Increase  over  the  corresponding  reporting 
week  last  year. 

In  Washington,  officials  reported  that,  na- 
tionwide, there  were  35  per  cent  more  passport 
applications  during  the  first  18  days  of  this 
June  that  there  were  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  June  last  year. 

These  statistics  do  not  Include  passport 
renewals  by  mail.  An  applicant  who  has  not 
had  a  passport  before,  or  whose  previous  one 
was  Issued  more  than  eight  years  ago,  must 
apply  in  person.  Passports  are  good  for  five 
years  under  current  law. 

In  addition  to  the  main  office  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  office  here,  there  are  Passport 
Agency  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago. Miami,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Honolulu. 

Residents  of  other  places  must  either  go 
to  the  nearest  office  or  apply  for  a  passport 
in  person  at  Federal  or  state  courts,  which 


forward  the  applications  to  the  Passport 
Agency. 

This  Is  the  arrangement  that  bae  broken 
down  In  Connecticut  and  Is  deteriorating  In 
several  other  places. 

According  to  Representative  Lowell  P. 
Weicker  Jr.,  Republican  of  Connecticut,  the 
State  Superior  Court  In  Bridgeport  stopped 
handling  passport  applications  about  two 
nK>nths  ago.  He  said  the  reason  given  wbs 
that  the  clerk  who  had  handled  passport 
applications  had  died  and  there  was  nobody 
to  take  his  place. 

Then,  the  Representative  said  yesterday, 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  New  Haven 
stopped  taking  applications  "because  they 
said  the  courthouse  was  being  remodeled." 

The  Hartford  Federal  District  Court  then 
said  that  it  had  such  a  backlog  that  passport 
applicants  would  have  to  apply  two  months 
In  advance,  Mr.  Weicker  said.  This,  he  added, 
was  followed  by  a  decision  by  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  in  White  Plains  not  to 
handle  applicants  from  Connecticut  residents 
because  the  New  York  court  had  enough 
work  dealing  with  applic&nts  from  residents 
of  its  own  state. 

Hence  Mr.  Daddario's  trip  yesterday  to 
New  York  City. 

However,  Mr.  Weicker  reported,  some  relief 
is  In  sight  for  Connecticut  passport  appli- 
cants. Partly  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  he 
said,  two  staff  people  from  the  office  of  the 
Federal  Court  Administrator  In  Washington 
will  go  to  Connecticut,  "probably  next  week," 
to  accept  passport  applications. 

In  Detroit  yesterday,  Frederick  W.  John- 
son, clerk  of  the  Federal  Court  in  the  East- 
ern District  of  Michigan,  reported  that  pass- 
port applications  in  his  court  were  steadily 
rising  and  that  his  staff  was  having  Increas- 
ing difficulty  In  handling  them. 

He  said  his  court  wanted  to  stop  handling 
the  applications  and  had  so  advised  the  State 
Department. 

A  Passport  Agency  official  asserted  yester- 
day that  more  offices  staffed  by  the  agency 
itself  were  vitally  needed  and  that  overloaded 
courts  could  not  cope  with  the  pcissport  ap- 
plications by  the  rising  number  of  Americans 
traveling  abroad. 

Mr.  Callahan,  the  New  York  office  head, 
urged  those  planning  trips  abroad  in  Au- 
gust or  September  to  put  off  applying  for 
passports  until  about  a  month  before  their 
scheduled  departure.  He  said  this  would 
allow  sufficient  time  for  receiving  the  pass- 
p>orts. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  17,  1969] 

Passport  Unft  Snowed  Under  by  Boom  in 

Foreign  Travel 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Now  it's  a  travel  explosion.  As  though  not 
a  word  had  ever  been  spoken  about  seeing 
America  first,  the  perils  of  the  dollar  balance 
and  the  gold  outflow,  Americans  In  un- 
precedented numbers  are  rushing  off  to  for- 
eign shores. 

The  fly-now,  pay-later  plan  is  said  to  ac- 
count for  a  large  part  of  the  travel  boom. 
The  low  rate  on  chartered  flights  Is  another 
reason.  Clubs,  often  Improvised  for  the  pur- 
pose, sign  up  for  a  charter  at  a  cost  to  mem- 
bers far  below  that  of  regular  airline  fares. 

Travel  bargains  are  attracting  those  who 
never  before  ventured  out  of  the  United 
States.  An  example  is  a  22-day  escorted  tour 
of  six  countries  (If  Ifs  Tuesday,  this  Is  Bel- 
gium) for  $495,  which  Includes  round-trip 
fare,  meals  and  hotel.  At  that  rate,  the  bar- 
gain hunter  argues,  you  can  hardly  afford 
to  stay  home. 

An  unhappy  consequence  of  the  travel 
boom  Is  a  virtual  breakdown,  or  at  any  rate 
a  frustrating  slowdown,  In  the  Issuance  of 
passports.  Long  lines  of  irate  citizens  at 
every  passport  center,  and  particularly  In 
New  York,  reflect  the  clogged  passport  ma- 
chinery. The  most  Irate  citizen  Is  Director 


Prances  G.  Knight  of  the  State  Department's 
Passport  Office.  The  tart-tongued  Miss 
Knight  has  run  an  efficient  shop.  She  was 
caught  In  the  travel  deluge  without  the  es- 
sential extra  personnel  through  no  fault  of 
hers,  according  to  her  staff. 

What  happened  Is  an  example  of  the 
p>enny-wlse,  dollar-foolish  economy  policies 
prevailing  in  other  departments  as  well  as 
State.  Miss  Knight  has  asked  State's  budget 
makers  for  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  to  hire  an  additional  22  persons  on  a 
permanent  basis.  For  the  current  fiscal  year 
she  asked  for  another  24.  A  total  of  64  Is  con- 
sidered the  minimum  to  handle  the  ever- 
rising  demand. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  present  travel  boom 
had  been  anticipated.  Total  applicants  for 
passports  in  June  were  36  per  cent  above 
June  a  year  ago.  The  daily  average  is  close 
to  12,000,  running  30  per  cent  above  1968. 
The  staff  of  the  Passport  Office  Is  on  a  10- 
to-12  hour-a-day  schedvile  which  Includes 
Saturdays.  Especially  galling  to  Miss  Knight 
Is  that  the  passport  operation  more  than 
pays  its  way.  The  operating  budget  Is  $5 
million,  while  the  office  takes  in  more  than 
•$15  million  in  fees. 

The  travel  boom  is  expected  to  slacken  as 
the  rush  of  summer  trippers  subsides.  The 
plight  of  the  passport  office  is  evidence  of 
the  urgent  need  for  an  overhaul  of  the  sys- 
tem. Aside  from  the  passport  offices  In  10 
cities,  reliance  has  been  on  Federal  or  state 
courts.  With  clogged  court  calendars  there 
is  Increasing  reluctance  to  perform  this  func- 
tion. Passport  applicants  complain  of  delays 
of  two  months  or  more. 

The  passport  tangle  is  only  one  compara- 
tively small  example  of  how  the  narrow 
frame  of  Government  has  been  Inadequate  to 
encompass  the  swiftly  expanding  economy 
or  the  rise  in  the  number  of  educated  people 
bent  on  foreign  travel.  Both  high-school  and 
college  students  are  on  the  move  as  never 
before. 

The  expansion  has  been  sparked  by  a  credit 
explosion.  Ever-new  credit  devices  have 
sent  the  debt  total  of  private  individuals 
soaring  to  unprecedented  levels.  How  much 
fly-now,  pay-later  has  contributed,  it  is  too 
early  to  say,  since  this  powerful  appeal 
through  every  advertising  medium  is  fairly 
recent. 

The  total  of  installment  credit  as 
of  May  31  for  autos,  home  appliances,  tele- 
vision sets  and  the  whole  range  of  buy-now- 
and-pay-by-the-month  goods  was  an  almost 
incredible  $91.8  billion.  This  represented  a 
Jump  of  $9.5  billion  In  the  previous  12 
months.  An  added  $2.3  billion  was  outstand- 
ing in  credit-card  and  check-credit  plans. 
These  figures  do  not  include  real  estate  and 
insurance  loans. 

The  outflow  of  tourist  dollars  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  balance  of  payments 
problem.  Various  cures  were  considered  un- 
der the  Johnson  Administration,  including 
taxes  on  airline  tickets  and  a  limit  Imposed 
on  the  amount  the  tourist  could  spend. 
The  travel  industry  was  powerful  enough  to 
fend  off  these  remedies  and  now  the  Nixon 
Administration  Is  faced  with  the  same  sit- 
uation enhanced  by  the  travel  boom. 

An  effort  has  been  made  with  limited  suc- 
cess to  offset  the  outflow  by  persuading 
foreign  visitors  to  come  to  America.  For  the 
first  Ave  months  of  this  year  557,948  for- 
eigners bent  on  either  business  or  pleasiu-e 
oame  to  the  United  States,  an  Increase  of  17 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  In  1968.  It 
did  not  Include  nearly  H  million  visits  of 
over  72  hours  by  Canadians  and  a  half  mil- 
lion Mexican  visitors.  Measured  against  the 
horde  of  Americans  leaving  by  every  avail- 
able plane  and  ship,  the  offset  is  small. 

A  far  more  serious  side  of  the  narrow 
frame  of  Government  is  the  airport  and  air- 
ways squeeze.  At  principal  airports  the  over- 
crowding Is  Intolerable  and  the  air  oon- 
troUeirs    repeatedly    testify    to    the    hazards 
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of  hundreds  of  n«ar  mlaaes  In  the  oorrldon 
where  trafflo  Is  heaviest.  This  Is  without  tbe 
Jumbo  Jerta  to  come  into  service  In  the  fall. 
The  White  House  hM  proposed  a  long-range 
plan  calling  for  quick  expansion  and  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  It.  Delay  will  imperil  life 
and  limb  as  well  as  a  major  industry. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend once  again  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  for  trying  to  resolve  this 
problem  and  I  thank  him  again  for  tak- 
ing this  time  today  to  thoroughly  ex- 
plain this  serious  situation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMO>  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  whose  service  in 
this  Congress  has  been  considerably 
longer  than  mine,  for  assisting  in  the 
drafting  of  this  blU  and  for  joining  in 
this  matter  that  really  concerns  people 
and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  party. 


COMPREHENSIVE     NARCOTIC     AD- 
DICTION AND  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Wilson',  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  it  is  my  pleastire  to  in- 
troduce, along  with  22  concerned  co- 
sponsors,  a  bill  that  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vides for  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  narcotic  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse  problem.  Because 
this  bill  not  only  addresses  itself  to  the 
law  and  order  aspects  of  the  dilemma 
but  also  attempts  to  bring  about  greater 
understanding  of  the  root  causes  under- 
lying the  fantastic  spread  of  narcotic 
sund  other  drug  use  in  our  countr>'.  I  feol 
that  it  represents  the  most  sensitive  and 
realistic  approach  to  the  problem  to  date. 
Senator  Yarborough.  sponsor  of  this 
proposed  legislation  in  the  other  hod>'. 
reports  that  he  has  been  joined  by  15 
other  Senators  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
insure  its  promulgation  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  We.  both  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  are  all  attempting 
to  approach  this  area  with  the  sensitivity 
and  understanding  as  well  as  the  deter- 
mination and  strength  needed  to  suc- 
cessfully resolve  the  problem. 

Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuses 
are  reaching  epidemic  proportions.  No 
segment  of  the  population  is  secure  from 
the  intrusion  of  these  means  to  self-de- 
struction and  moral  decay.  Tlie  problem 
which  was  once  fairly  limited  to  slum 
ghettos  can  now  be  found  as  easily  in 
suburban  high  schools  and  on  the  col- 
lege campus.  Perhaps  the  Inability-  of 
middle-class  Americans  to  identify  the 
problem  as  being  of  relevance  to  their 
lives  has  brought  about  the  situation 
with  which  we  are  now  faced. 

Perhaps  had  we  all  acted  Uke  our 
"brother's  keeper"  many  of  the  tragic 
situations  facing  our  land  today  would 
not  have  come  into  existence.  In  any 
event,  the  problem  has  been  brought 
home  for  all  to  see  and  the  consensus 
of  public  opinion  has  finally  coalesced, 
demanding  solutions  now. 

The  proposed  legislation  that  we  in- 
troduce today  calls  for  increased  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  construction,  staff- 


ing, and  operation  of  treatment  facili- 
ties, the  establishment  of  professional 
training  and  evaluation  programs,  the 
authorization  for  research  and  studies 
relating  to  drug  use  and  addiction,  the 
Institution  of  drug  abuse  education  ac- 
tivities, the  dissemination  of  related  in- 
structive materials,  and.  the  Increased 
control  of  various  dangerous  substances. 
In  the  facilities  construction  area,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
would  be  amended  to  allow  eligibility 
for  Federal  fimdlng  of  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  as  well  as  construc- 
tion and  stafttng  expenses.  It  shall  In- 
crease the  allowable  Federal  participa- 
tion in  funding  the  costs  of  construction 
of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
from  662^,  to  90  percent,  and  in  the  costs 
of  operation,  staffing,  and  maintenance 
of  these  facilities  to  90  percent  for  the 
first  2  years  and  then  75  percent  for  the 
next  6  years.  In  addition,  authorization 
for  future  funding  appropriations  would 
be  granted  by  the  promulgation  of  this 
proffered  legislation  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  as  well  as 
providing  discretionary  continuation 
grants  covering  fiscal  year  1971  and  each 
of  the  next  11  fiscal  years. 

In  the  area  of  professional  training 
and  education,  provision  has  been  made 
for  development  of  specialized  training 
programs  and  materials  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
for  the  training  of  personnel  to  adminis- 
ter such  programs  and  services.  Research 
and  study  relating  to  current  and  pro- 
jected personnel  needs  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  as  well  as  planning  and  con- 
duct of  sui-veys  and  field  trials  to  evalu- 
ate the  adequacy  of  State  drug  programs 
will  be  undertaken.  Fellowships  and 
grants  for  individual  studies  will  be 
made  available  under  the  supervision  of 
the  SecreUry  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council. 
Grants  will  also  be  made  available  to 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions,  as 
well  as  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  for  the  collection,  preparation, 
and  dissemination  of  educational  mate- 
rials and  for  the  development  and  evalu- 
ation of  programs  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion directed  to  the  general  pubUc. 
school-age  children  and  other  high-risk 
groups.  Dissemination  of  information 
shall  be  channeled  through  the  Secre- 
tarj'  acting  in  coordination  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

In  addition,  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  would  be  amended  to  authorize 
studies  of  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs  as  well  as  studies  of  narcotics.  A 
broad  program  of  research  into  all 
phases  of  drug  use  with  needed  investi- 
gations and  surveys  will  be  begun  along 
with  construction  of  a  National  Addic- 
tion and  Drug  Abuse  Research  Center 
to  be  part  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

Knowledge  in  this  area  will  increase  by 
geometric  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  root 
causes  of  the  problem  will  be  fully  re- 
vealed for  elimination  by  a  now  aroused 
citizenry.  Drug  abuse  and  narcotic  ad- 
diction are  national  problems  of  such 
magnitude  and  seriousness  as  to  call  for 
the  marshaling  of  Federal  resources  to 


meet  the  challenges  that  the  use  of  these 
substances  poses  to  our  society.  This 
challenge  shall  and  will  be  met.  The 
stakes  are  too  high  and  the  Inability  to 
surmount  the  dlCBcultles  In  this  area 
would  portend  serious  consequences  for 
our  society,  consequences  that  are  more 
horrible  since  they  first  would  be  mani- 
fested by  the  deterioration  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  of  this  Nation's  youth.  Rapid  en- 
actment of  the  Comprehensive  Narcotic 
Addiction  and  Dru«  Abuse  Care  and 
Control  Act  of  1969  is  a  vitally  needed 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

Joining  me  In  cosponsoring  this  bill 
are  the  following  Members  of  Congress: 
Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  DoNOHUE  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Friedel  of  Mar>'land. 
Mr.  GiAiMO  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Hawkins  of  California. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Leccett  of  California. 
Mr.  MiKVA  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Powell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rees  of  California. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Vigorito  of  Pennsylvania- 
Mr.  Whalen  of  Ohio. 
Mr,  Wright  of  Texas. 
I   now   submit   the   full   text   of   the 
Comprehensive  Narcotic  Addiction  and 
Drug   Abuse   Care   and   Control   Act   of 
1969  for  my  colleagues'  information.  In 
addition,  I  am  including  the  text  of  my 
letter  published  in   the  Saturday,  July 
26,  1969,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
In  answer  to  their  editorial  of  July  18 
which  asked:   'Is  it  not  time.  In  short, 
for  a  fresh  approach  to  drug  addiction — 
an  approach  designed  not  so  much  to 
vent  anger  as  to  offer  help?"  The  bill  that 
I  Introduce  today  offers  such  help.   It 
also  offers  hope. 

Narcotics  Bill  Offers  Diffctent  Approach 
I  have  Just  finished  your  editorial  of  July 
18  entitled  "A  Fresh  Approach  to  Narcotics" 
At  the  end  of  vour  statement,  you  ask:  "Is  it 
not  time,  in  short,  for  a  fresh  approach  to 
drug  addiction— an  approach  designed  not 
so  much  to  vent  anger  as  to  offer  help?" 

It  is  my  opinion  that  such  an  approach 
has  been  found.  On  the  day  that  Mr.  Nixon 
delivered  his  message  to  Congress.  Senator 
Yarborough  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated aiuck  on  the  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse  problem.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  an  identical  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  following  day. 

A  reading  of  the  bills  so  introduced  will 
show  significant  differences  from  Adminis- 
tration proposals  In  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  well  as  in  conveying  a  totally 
different  tenor  due  to  the  utilization  of  an- 
other approach  to  the  problem. 

For  example,  marijuana,  under  the  Yar- 
borough-Wilson  bills,  will  be  removed  from 
coverage  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  added  to  the  definitions  of  depressant 
or  stimulant  drugs  in  the  Pood,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  thereby  making  it  subject  to 
the  controls  imposed  on  such  substances 
rather  than  those  provided  for  hard  nar- 
cotic drugs  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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In  addition,  authority  Is  transferred  from 
the  Attorney  General  back  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  make 
findings  that  a  substance  Is  or  Is  not  an 
opiate,  and  to  determine  medical,  sclentlflc 
and  other  legitimate  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  export 
or  Import  quotas  in  this  area. 

Furthermore,  provision  is  made  for  in- 
creased Federal  funding  by  amending  Sec- 
tion 251  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  to  cover  costs  of  operations 
and  maintenance  of  treatment  facilities  and 
coverage  Is  extended  to  meet  staffing  ex- 
penses. The  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $200  million  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  facilities  and  for  the  above  men- 
tioned operational  needs  for  the  period  end- 
ing July  30,  1974. 

Grants  would  also  be  provided  for  the 
development  of  specialized  training  pro- 
grams and  materials  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  to  administer  such  pro- 
grams and  services.  Funds  will  be  niade 
available  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  educational  materials,  the  conduct 
of  public. jeducational  programs,  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  to  state  and 
local  health  and  educational  agencies  and 
for  the  development  and  conduct  of  work- 
shops and  other  institutions. 

Further  grants  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  broad  research  programs  into  all 
phases  of  drug  use  and  abuse,  to  investigate 
and  study  Improved  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment techniques,  to  develop  and  improve 
methods  of  operation  and  administration  for 
appropriate  state  institutions,  to  conduct 
surveys  to  evaluate  adequacy  of  treatment 
and  prevention  programs,  and  to  support 
construction,  staffing,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  regional  centers  for  research. 

In  addition,  the  bill  specifies  that  one  of 
these  research  centers  be  established  as  a 
National  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Re- 
search Center  to  be  located  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  central  research  facilities. 

Other  provisions  which  likewise  treat  the 
problem  as  a  cancerous  disease  that  has 
•pread  throughout  our  land  are  Included. 
The  root  causes  of  narcotic  and  other  drug 
abuses  must  be  foimd  and  eliminated.  En- 
actment of  the  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  House  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  accomplishing  this  purpose.  In  other 
words,  this  legislation  does  not  vent  anger; 
rather,  it  offers  help. 

Charles  H.  Wilson. 

U.S.  Congressman. 

Washington. 

(Oricinallt  H.R.  12882) 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  attack  on  the  narcotic  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse  problem,  and  for  other 
piirpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comiprehenslve  Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  Care  and  Control  Act  of  1969". 

declaration  or  findings  and  purposes 
Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
( 1  >  Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  are 
major  health  and  social  problems  afflicting 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  public,  and 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  by  public  and 
private  agencies  to  develop  effective  preven- 
tion and  control. 

(2)  Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  control  programs  should 
whenever  possible:  (A)  be  community  based, 
(B)  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of  serv- 
ices, including  emergency  treatment,  under 
proper   medical   auspices   on   a   coordinated 


basis,  and  (C)  be  integrated  with  and  Involve 
the  active  participation  of  a  wide  range  of 
public  and  non-govemmental  agencies. 

(3)  There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  educate 
young  people  and  the  public  in  general  on 
the  abuse  of  drugs  and  that  Insufficient  man- 
power currently  are  available  to  undertake 
such  educational  programs. 

(4)  There  Is  a  serious  shortage  of  pro- 
fessional and  other  personnel  trained  to  work 
more  effectively  In  relation  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse. 

(5)  Current  knowledge  regarding  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  are  inade- 
quate. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people 
in  meeting  these  needs,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, staffing,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse,  for  the  development  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse  education  programs,  for 
the  training  of  professional  and  other  per- 
sonnel, for  the  conduct  of  appropriate  study, 
research,  and  experimentation,  and  for  the 
creation  of  appropriate  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  narcotic  addiction  and  drug 
abuse. 

TITLE  I— CONSTRUCTION,  STAFFING, 
AND  OPERATION  OF  TREATMENT 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  251(a)  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
initial  operation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "of  operation,  staffing,  and  maintenance." 

(b)  Section  251(b)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  excess  of  66 2/3  i>er  centum" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  excess  of  90 
per  centum." 

(c)  Section  251  (c)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  deleted  and  the 
following  Is  Inserted  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
costs  of  operation,  staffing,  and  maintenance 
of  a  facility  may  be  made  only  for  the  first 
eight  years  that  such  facility  is  in  operation 
and  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  grant  and  75  per 
centtun  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next 
six  years." 

(d)  Section  261(a)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  $40,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  3,  1972,  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974;  for  construction,  operating,  staffing 
and  maintenance  grants  under  parts  C  or  D. 
Sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  the 
close  of  the  next  fiscal  year." 

(e)  Section  261(b)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  each  of  the  next  eleven  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  grants  for  staffing  with  respect  to 
any  project  under  part  C  or  D  for  which  a 
staffing,  operation,  and  maintenance  grant 
was  made  from  appropriations  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1970,  through  1975. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  parts  C  and  D,  the 
term  'staffing'  means  salaries,  fringe  benefits. 


and  travel  allowances  for  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  support  personnel  needed  to  pro- 
vide services  to  administer,  evaluate,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  facilities  and  program  of  a 
treatment  center. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  parts  C  and  D,  the 
term  'operation  and  maintenance"  means  up- 
keep and  repairs,  supplies,  utilities,  rent, 
equipment  cleaning,  food  and  drugs,  and 
similar  items  of  cost  incurred  by  a  treatment 
facility." 

TIPLE    II— TRAINING    AND    EVALUATION, 
AND   DRUG  ABUSE   EDUCATION 
Sec.  201.   (a)    Section  252  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"training  and  EVALtTATION 

"Sec.  252.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  overcoming  the  critical  shortage  of  sclen- 
tlflc and  professional  personnel  trained  to 
deal  with  drug  abuse  and  addiction,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, and  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
other  private  agencies  and  organizations, 
for— 

"(1)  the  development  of  specialized  train- 
ing programs  or  materials  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse; 

"  (2)  the  development  of  inservlce  or  short- 
term  refresher  courses  with  recpect  to  the 
provision  of  such  services; 

"(3)  training  personnel  to  operate,  super- 
vise, and  admmister  such  services; 

"(4)  the  conduct  of  a  program  of  research, 
and  study  relating  to  (A)  personnel  prac- 
tices and  current  and  projected  personnel 
needs  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  (including 
prevention,  control,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation), (B)  the  availability  and  adequacy  of 
the  educational  and  training  resources  of 
individuals  in,  or  preparing  to  enter,  such 
field,  and  (C)  the  availability  and  adequacy 
of  specialized  training  for  persons  such  as 
physicians  and  other  health  profeeelonals  who 
have  occasion  to  deal  with  drug  addicts,  in- 
cluding the  extent  to  which  such  persons 
make  the  beet  use  of  their  professional  qual- 
ifications when  dealing  with  such  persons; 
and 

"  (5)  the  conduct  of  surveys  and  field  trials 
to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  narcotic 
addiction  within  the  several  States  with  a 
view  to  determining  ways  and  means  of  im- 
prortng,  extending,  and  expanding  such  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  Training  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  only  upon  reccanmenntatlon  of 
the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council. 
Such  grants  may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'professional  persons'  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to  persons  In  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  nursing,  social  work,  psy- 
chology, education,  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970;  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974." 

Sec.  202.  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 253  and  254  as  sections  255  and  256 
resp)ectlvely.  and  by  inserting  after  section 
252  the  following  new  sections: 

"FELLOWSHIP   GRANTS 

"Sec.  253.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  fellowship  grants  (Including  such 
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stipends  and  allowance*  (Including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses)  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary)  to  professional  per- 
sonnel for  training  in  relation  to  drug  addic- 
tion and  other  drug-abuse  related  problems 
Each  applicant  for  a  fellowship  shall  present 
a  plan  for  his  training  which  includes  ap- 
propriate information  regarding  the  partici- 
pation of  the  institutions  or  agencies  who 
will  be  providing  the  training. 

■•(b)  Training  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  only  upon  recommendation 
of  the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council.  Such  grants  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance or  bv  way  of  reimbursement  as  maj, 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  pro- 
fessional persons'  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  persons  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
psychiatry,  nursing,  social  work,  psychology-, 
education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  The  term  'fellowship'  shall  include 
such  stipends  and  allowances  (including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary. 

•■(e)  Training  and  fellowship  awards  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  made  at  such  levels 
as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  necessary  professional  manpower 
to  this  high  priority  area. 

"(f)  There  are  herebv  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970:  $600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  and  $1,000,000  for  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

"DRUG     ABUSE    EDUCATION 

"SEC  254.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  granU  to  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  and  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  other  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  for — 

"(1)  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dis- 
semination of  educational  materials  dealing 
with  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  and  the 
prevention  of  drug  abuse,  and 

"(2)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
programs  of  drug  abuse  education  directed 
at  the  general  public,  school-age  children, 
and  special  high-risk  groups. 

"(b)    The   Secretary,   acting    through    the 
National   Institute   of   Mental   Health,   shall 
(1)   serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  related  to 
drug   abuse;    (2)    collect,   prepare,   and   dis- 
seminate   materials     (including    films    and 
other  educational  devices)   dealing  with  the 
abuse  of  drugs  and  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse;    (3)   provide  for  the  preparation,  pro- 
duction, and  conduct  of  programs  of  public 
education   (Including  those  using  films  and 
other   educational   devices);    (4)    train   pro- 
fessional and  other  persons  to  organize  and 
participate  in  programs  of  public  education 
in   relation   to   drug   abuse;    (5)    coordinate 
activities   carried   on   by   such   departments, 
agencies    and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  he  shall  designate  with 
respect  to  health  education  aspects  of  drug 
abuse;    (6)    provide   technical   assisunce   to 
State  and  local  health  and  educational  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  programs  and  procedures 
for  public  education  on  drug  abuse;  and  (7) 
undertake  other  activities  essential  to  a  na- 
tional program  for  drug  abuse  education. 

•■(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  is  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  conduct  workshops, 
institutes,  and  other  activities  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  and  other  personnel  to 
work  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  education. 

•■(d)    All  grants  made  under  this  section 
can  be  made  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  MenUl  Health  Coun- 
cil. 
"(e)    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970;  $4,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  ending  June  30,  1971:  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1972;  and 
$8,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years." 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH AND  STUDIES  RELATING  TO 
DRUG  USE.  ABUSE,  AND  ADDICTION 
Sec  301  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242(a))  is 
amended — 

(1(  bv  inserting  "depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drugs  and"  before  "narcotics"  in  the 
first  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  use  and  misuse 
of  narcotic  drugs,"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  the  use  and 
misuse  of  depressant  or  stimulant  drugs 
and  narcotic  drugs,  and  (2)  ";  and 

(31  by  striking  out  "at  his  discretion  in 
the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  grants  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 

Health  to — 

••(1)  support  and  conduct  programs  o»  re- 
search into  all  phases  of  drug  use  and 
abuse,  including  the  origins,  causes,  inci- 
dence and  prevention  of  drug  use  and 
abuse!  the  abuse  potential  of  drugs,  and 
the  therapeutic  and  rehabilitation  agents 
and  techniques; 

■  ( 2 )  make  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
institutions,  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  other  agencies  or  institutions,  for 
the  conduct  of  investigations,  experiment*, 
demonstrations,  studies,  and  research  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  the  development  of  im- 
proved methods  of  diagnosing  drug  addiction 
and  abuse  and  of  care,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  addicts  and  drug 
abusers: 

•■(3)  make  granu  to  SUte  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  State  In- 
stitutions for  care,  or  care  and  treatment,  of 
drug  addicts  or  abusers  for  developing  and 
establishing  improved  methods  of  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  such  institutions; 
••(4)  conduct  surveys  evaluating  the  ade- 
quacy of  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
Treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  for  necessary 
planning  studies; 

•■(6)  develop  field  trials  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse;  ,  „  , 
"(6)  establish  a  National  Registry  of  Nar- 
cotic Addicts  to  facilitate  research  in  drug 
addiction;    and 

•■(7)  make  project  grants  to  State  or 
local  agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  or  institutions  for  the  establish- 
ment construction,  staffing,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  regional  centers  for  research 
in  drvig  abuse  and  related  problems,  one  of 
which  centers  shall  be  established  as  a  Na- 
tional Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Research 
Center  as  part  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  shall  be  located  in  close 
proximity  to  the  central  research  facilities  of 
such  Institute  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of 
basic  science  laboratories  and  to  allow  for 
exchange  of  scientific  Information  in  collab- 
oration between  researchers  in  these  closely 
related  areas. 

\nv  information  contained  in  the  National 
Registry  of  Narcotic  Addicts,  established 
under  paragraph  (6),  shall  be  used  only  for 
statistical  and  research  purposes  and  no 
name  or  identifying  characteristics  of  any 
person  who  is  listed  in  the  Registry  shall  be 
divulged  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  consent  of  the  person  concerned 
except   to   personnel   who    operate   Registry. 


The  Secretary  may  authorize  persons  engaged 
in  research  under  this  subsection  on  the  use 
and  effect  of  drugs  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  individuals  who  are  the  subject  of  such 
research  by  withholding  from  all  persons 
not  connected  with  the  conduct  of  such 
research  the  names  or  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  such  Individuals.  Persons 
so  authorized  to  protect  the  privacy  of  such 
individuals  may  not  be  compelled  in  any 
Federal,  State,  civil,  criminal,  administra- 
tive, legislative,  or  other  proceeding  to  iden- 
tify such  Individuals. 

"(d)  The  following  amounts  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

"(1)  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  302(c)  d)  through  (6>.  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1971, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1972^  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1974. 

•■{'>)  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  302(c)(7),  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970;  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $25,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972; 
$10  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973^  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $15,000,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  Research  Center,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

TITLE   IV— CONTROL  OF  DANGEROUS 

SUBSTANCES 
SEC  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  importation,  manufacture, 
distribution,  possession,  and  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  for 
nonmedical  and  nonscientific  purposes  have 
a  substantial  and  detrimental  effect  on  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  the  American 
people  that  the  medical  and  scientific  use  of 
such  drugs  are  important  elements  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  that  adequate  provision  must  be 
made  to  insure  the  availability  of  controlled 
drugs  for  such   legitimate  purposes. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  single  comprehensive  code 
which  makes  the  necessary  distinctions 
among  narcotic  drugs  and  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  control  required  and  between  their  medi- 
cal and  scientific  use  as  against  their  abuse 
for  nonmedical  and  nonscientific  purposes. 
It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  code, 
by  utilizing  the  medical  and  scientific  ex- 
pertise of  the  secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  particular  competence 
and  expertise  of  persons  versed  in  the  fie.ds 
of   mental  health   and   pharmacology. 

Sec  402  (a)  In  order  to  aid  the  States 
and  communities,  the  medical  and  scientific 
professions,  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
other  concerned  groups  and  individuals  in 
coping  with  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  while 
at  thi  same  time  encouraging  ready  access 
to  certain  substances  for  scientific,  thera- 
peutic, industrial,  or  other  legitimate  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  carry  out  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions perta"inlng  to  narcotics  and  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs  as  directed  by  section 
302 (a)  of  the  Ptibllc  Health  Service  Act; 

(2»  determine  which  substances  should  be 
subject  to  control  because  of  their  ability  to 
produce  physical  or  psychological  depend- 
ence which  could  lead  to  abuse: 

(3)  place  these  substances  in  such  classes 
and  categories  as  he  shall  find  necessary, 
ranked  according  to  the  extent  of  their  ability 
to  produce  physical  or  psychological  de- 
pendence and  their  relative  capabilities  for 

1 4 )  prom-ulgate  a  list  of  all  such  substances 
classified  or  categorized  as  directed  toy  para- 
graph (3»;  and 

(5)  amend  such  list  from  time  to  time  by 
adding,  deleting,  or  changing  the  classifica- 
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tlon  or  categorization  of  a  substance  as  ho 
shall  find  necessary  In  the  light  of  new 
scientific  knowledge. 

(b)  No  substance  may  be  Included  on  such 
list  unless  It  Is  a  narcotic  drug  (as  defined 
In  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code)  or  Is  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug 
determined  under  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  not  ex- 
empted under  section  511(f)  of  that  Act. 

(C)    The   initial   list   promulgated   by   the 
Secretary   shall    not    take   effect    until   after 
such  list  has  been  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  not  less  than  thirty  days  sliall 
have     passed     thereafter.     If    within    such 
thirty-day   period   any   person   adversely   af- 
fected  by  such  listing  shall   require  oppor- 
tunity   for    a    hearing,    the    Secretary    shall 
provide  for  such  hearing.  In  conformity  with 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  secUon  701   of 
the  Federal   Food,  Drug,   and  CosmeUc  Act 
with  Judicial  review  available  in  conformity 
with  such  section.  After  such  list  shall  have 
become  final,  any  change  in  the  category  of 
any  substance  may   be  carried   out   by  the 
Secretary  only  after  similar  notice,  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  and  opportunity  for  Ju- 
70l'^  "^^'^^  '°  conformity  with  such  section 

Sec  •♦OS.  Before  making  any  of  the  deter- 
rnlnattons  required  by  section  402,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  advice  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  established  by  section  503  of  this  Act 
and  shaU  consult  with  the  Attorney  General! 

CONTROL    OP    n.LEGAL    TRANSACTIONS    IN 
MARIHUANA 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  201(v)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
use.  321  (V)  (3))  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  any  other"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "marihuana,  and  any"-  and  C) 
by  striking  out  ",  and  marihuana  as  defined 
In  section  4761  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C  4731,  4761)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954". 

( b)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlne  new 
paragraph :  * 

"(y)  The  term  marihuana"  means  all  parts 
of   the   plant   Cannabis  sativa  L.,   whether 
growing  or  not;   the  seeds  thereof;  the  resin 
extracted  from  any  part  of  such  plant-  and 
every  compound,  manufacture,  salt   deriva- 
tive, mixture,  or  preparation  of  such  plant: 
its  seeds,  or  resin;  but  shall  not  include  the 
mature  stalks  of  such  plant,  fiber  produced 
from   such   stalks,    oil.    or   cake   made   from 
the    seeds   of   such    plant,    any   other   com- 
pound,  manufacture,  salt,   derivative    mix- 
ture, or  preparation  of  such  mature 'stalks 
(except  the  resin  extracted  therefrom)    fiber 
Oil.   or  cake,   or   the  sterilized  seed  of  such 
plant  which  Is  Incapable  of  germination." 

REGISTRATION    OP    RESEARCH    ESTABLISHMENTS 

SEC.  405.  Title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■•REGI§I8<tidN     OF    RESEARCH     ESTABLISHMENTS 

■x,-^EC.  513.  (a)  No  person  may  conduct  any 
research  project  with  any  narcotic  drug  (as 
defined  in  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  or  with  marihuana  (as  de- 
fined in  section  201  (v)  of  the  Federal  Pood 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act)  unless  such  re- 
search is  conducted  by  an  establishment  cur- 
rently registered  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section.  Registration  under  this  section 
Shall  be  for  one-year  periods,  and  shall  be 
renewable  for  like  periods. 

"(b)(1)  No  establishment  may  be  reels- 
tered  under  this  section  except  pursuant  to 
application  which  shall  set  forth— 

"(A)    the  name  of  the  applicant; 

"iB)   his  principal  place  of  business: 

"(C)  the  number  or  other  identification  of 
any  applicable  Federal.  State,  or  local  license 
of  registration,  relating  to  narcotic  drugs  or 
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marihuana,  currently  held  by  the  applicant 
including  the  number  or  other  identification 
of  any  such  Federal  Ucense  or  reglstraUon 
previously  held  by  the  applicant; 

"(D)  proceduree  for  accountablUty  for 
drugs  used  In  research  projects  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  the  methods  to  be  used  and  the 
safeguards  to  be  instituted  against  diversion 
of  the  drugs  used  in  such  projects  to  non- 
medical  or  nonsclentlfic  uses;   and 

"(E)  any  other  infcfrmation  required  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulations. 
The  Secretary  may  not  register  an  establish- 
ment under  this  section  unless  he  determines 
that  the  appUcant  has  established  adequate 
procedures  to  provide  for  accountability  for 
drugs  used  in  research  projects  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  adequate  methods  to  safeguard 
against  diversion  of  such  drugs  to  nonmedi- 
cal or  nonsclentlfic  uses,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General 
Such  regulations  shall  permit  the  conduct  of 
double-blind  studies. 

"(2)   Each  applicant  registered  under  this 
secUon  shall,  before  any  drugs  are  adminis- 
tered to  human  beings  under  a  research  proj- 
ect of  the  applicant,  submit  to  the  Secretary 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require,  a  research 
protocol,  describing  the  research  to  be  con- 
ducted,   listing    the    investigators    (each    of 
whom  must  be  registered  under  section  4722 
or   4753   of    the   Internal   Revenue   Code,   as 
applicable)  and  their  qualifications  to  engage 
in  such  research,  and  otherwise  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  section  505  ( 1 )   of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  No 
such  research  protocol  may  provide  for  the 
dispensing   or    admlnUtratlon    of   drugs    to 
human  beings  except  by  persons  licensed  to 
dispense  or  administer  such  drugs  under  ao- 
plicable  State  laws. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  or  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  any  establishment 
granted  under  this  section  if  he  finds  (A) 
that  the  application  for  such  registration 
contains  any  untrue  statement  of  material 
fact,  (B)  that  research  projects  In  such  es- 
tablishment are  not  being  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  approved  procedures  or  meth- 
ods relating  to  accountability  for  drugs  or 
safeguards  against  diversion  of  drugs  used  In 
such  project  to  nonmedical  or  nonsclentlfic 
uses,  or  (C)  research  projects  involving  the 
dispensing  or  administration  of  drugs  to 
human  beings  are  being  conducted  by  per- 
sons not  licensed  under  applicable  State  law 
to  dispense  or  administer  drugs. 

"(2)  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  revocation  or  suspension  of 
registration  under  this  section,  except  that 
upon  a  finding  of  imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,  such  registration  may  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  prior  to  such  hearing,  but 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  shall  be  granted 
immediately  In  such  cases." 

AMENDMENTS    RELATING    TO    DRUG    RESEARCH    IN 
RECtJLATED    ESTABLISHMENTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  4704(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  below  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Research.— To  the  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  course 
Of  a  research  project  conducted  bv  an  estab- 
lishment currently  registered  under  section 
513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  if  rec- 
ords of  the  drugs  so  dispensed  or  adminis- 
tered are  kept  as  required  by  this  subpart  " 
(b)  Section  4705(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Research.— To  the  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration of  narcotic  drugs  to  any  person 
in  the  course  of  a  research  project  conducted 
by  an  establishment  currently  registered  Is- 
sued under  section  513  of  the  Public  Health 
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Service  Act.  Such  registrant  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  such  drugs  dispensed  or  ad- 
ministered, showing  the  amount  dispensed 
or  administered,  the  date,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  or  administered,  except  such  as 
may  be  dispensed  or  administered  to  a  pa- 
tient upon  whom  a  physician,  dentist 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  other  practitioner 
shall  personally  attend:  and  such  record  shall 
be  kept  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  dispensing  or  administering  such 
drugs,  subject  to  Inspection,  as  provided  in 
section  4773." 

(c)  Section  4721(5)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 

research.  Instruction,  or  analysis-  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "instruction  or  anal- 
ysis or  for  the  purpose  of  research  bv  an 
establishment  currently  registered  under 
section  513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  " 

(d)  Section  4742(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Research  Projects.— To  a  transfer  of 
marihuana  to  or  by  a  person  in  the  conduct 
of  a  research  project  conducted  by  an  estab- 
lishment currently  registered  under  section 
513  Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Such 
registrant  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such 
marihuana  used  in  such  project,  showing 
the  amount  used  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  using  such  marihuana  and 
such  record  shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  such  use,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  Inspection  as  provided  In  secUon 
4773." 

(e)  Section  4751(4)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■research,  instruction,  or  analysis"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "instruction  or  anal- 
ysis,  or  for  the  purpose  of   research   by   an 
establishment  currently  registered  under  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,"'. 
TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
transfers  of  authority 
Sec.  501.  The  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Attorney  General  under  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Number  1  of  1968  to  designate  a 
drug  as  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug  under 
section  201  (V)    of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  to  make  a  finding  that 
a  drug  or  other  substance  Is  an  opiate  under 
section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,   to   determine  the   medical,  scientific 
and   other   legitimate   needs   of   the   United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  manu- 
facturing quotas  for  narcotic  drugs  under 
section  509  of  the  Narcotics  Manufacturing 
Act  of   1960.  and  the  amounts  of  narcotic 
drugs  that  should  be  Imported  or  exported 
under  sections  173  and  182  of  title  21  of  the 
United  States   Code,  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary. 

amendments  relating  to  transfers  of 

authority 
Sec.  502.   (a)    The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4702(a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  delegate" 
where  it  appears  after  subparagraph  (B)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(2)  Sections  4702(a)(3)  and  4702(a)(5) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate"  where  It  appears  in 
those  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General". 

(3)  Section  4705(c)(2)(C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  delegate" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(4)  Sections  4731(g)(1)  and  4731(g)(2) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  (after  considering  the 
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technical  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  his  delegate,  on 
the  subject)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
In  each  such  section  "The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Narcotic  Drugs 
Import  and  Export  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  board"  and  inserting  in  ileu 
thereof  "the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  WelfEire,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General". 

(c)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Opium  Poppy 
Control  Act  of  1942  (21  U.S.C.  188)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General". 

(d)  The  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  of 
1960  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5(b) 
(21  U.S.C.  503)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with   the   Attorney   General". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5(d) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General". 

(3)  Section  6  (21  U.S.C.  504)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate" the  first  and  third  time  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation   with    the    Attorney    General". 

(4)  Section  7(b)  (21  U.S.C.  505(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  Section  8(a)  (21 
U.S.C.  506  (a)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  will  produce"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  determines  will 
produce". 

(6)  SecUon  11(a)  (21  U.S.C.  509)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General". 

(7)  Section  11(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Secretary  or  his  delegate"  the 
first  time  It  appears  in  that  section  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  'The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General". 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  experts  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  determinaUons  pertaining  to  drugs 
which  he  Is  required  to  make  under  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  This  committee 
shall  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  It  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  twelve  persons 
of  diverse  professional  backgrounds,  includ- 
ing the  fields  of  pharmacology,  psychiatry, 
psychology  and  other  behavioral  sciences, 
manufacturing,  and  distribution,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  qualify  as  expterts 
on  the  subject  of  narcotic  drugs  or  depres- 
sant or  stimulant  drugs. 


THE  STUDENT  TEACHER  CORPS  ACT 
OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Student  Teacher  Corps  Act 
of  1969."  Joining  me  in  cosponsorinR 
this     legislation     are     Representatives 

BlESTER,     BRADEMAS,     BROCK,     BuRTON     of 

California,  Bush,  Coughlin,  Eshleman, 
Frey,  Hathaway,  Hawkins,  Hogan, 
LujAN,  McCloskey,  Meeds,  Reid  of  New 
York,  RiEGLE,  RUPPE,  Scheuer,  Vander 
Jagt,  and  Whitehurst. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  Stu- 
dent Teacher  Corps  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  existing  Teacher  Corpw.  The 
Teacher  Corps  would  provide  the  leader- 
.ship,  but  the  program  would  be  operated 
entirely  at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
proposal  envisions  a  carefully  structured 
program  of  recruitment,  training,  and 
deployment  of  tutors,  drawn  from  high 
school,  college,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
adult  community. 

As  under  the  regular  Teacher  Corps 
program,  proposals  would  be  developed 
at  the  local  level  by  schools  and  universi- 
ties working  in  cooperation  with  commu- 
nity members  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  department  of  education.  Tlie 
Federal  Government  would  pay  training, 
administrative  costs  and  90  percent  of 
compensation.  After  training.  Corps 
members  would  serve  in  the  schools  in 
teams  under  a  leader  from  the  school 
system. 

Tlie  act  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
present  Teacher  Corps  authorization 
from  $56,000,000  to  $80,000,000. 

No  method  of  compensation  of  volun- 
teers has  been  provided  for  under  this 
bill  and  this  Is  a  feature  which  I  feel 
would  have  to  be  drafted  in  committee 
as  a  result  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  Gallup  poll  sur- 
vey found  that  over  one-half  of  our  pres- 
ent college  students  have  done  volunteer 
work  among  the  poor.  The  study  also 
found  that  "an  extraordinarily  higli  pro- 
portion of  students  today  want  to  go  Into 
the  'helping'  professions,  notably  teach- 
ing— 29  percent  indicated  that  they  ex- 
pected to  be  engaged  in  teaching  at  age 
40." 

The  recent  trip  that  I  made  with  21  of 
my  colleagues  to  college  campuses 
throughout  the  country-  confirmed  this 
trend.  We  found  an  encouraging  desire 
to  do  something  to  help  overcome  the 
problems  of  our  society. 

This  dedication  or  commitment  to  help 
others  Is  a  hopeful.  Important  area  which 
should  be  encouraged — 

We  reported.  Our  report  went  on: 
We  also  recommend  establishing  a  Stu- 
dent Teacher  Corps.  Many  more  students  are 
considering  entering  the  teaching  profession 
and  this  Idea  is  one  which  we  feel  should 
be  encouraged.  In  concert  with  the  Teacher 
Corps,  the  student  teacher  concept  can  be  a 
valuable  tool  to  tap  student  potential  and 
expand  the  learning  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

President  Nixon  has  also  given  his  en- 
dorsement to  the  idea  of  a  Student 
Teacher  Corps.  During  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign.  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

Young  Americans  have  shown  their  Ideal - 
Ism  and  their  dedication  in  the  Peace  Corps 
and  in  VISTA.  To  these  now  should  be  added 
a  National  Student  Teacher  Corps  of  high 
school  and  college  students;  carefully  se- 
lected, paid  volunteers  who  would  work  at 


the  tutoring  of  core-city  children.  What  they 
might  lack  in  formal  teaching  skills,  they 
could  make  up  in  the  personal  bonds  of 
friendship  and  respect.  ...  It  represents  the 
kind  of  helping  hand  needed  across  the 
nation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation on  Tuesday.  July  15.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Nelson)  .  has  intro- 
duced this  measure  in  the  other  body. 
Witnesses  at  the  hearings  include:  Judge 
Mary  Conway  Kohler,  director.  National 
Commission  on  Resources  for  Youth. 
Inc.,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Meredith 
Weaver  and  tutors  and  tutees  from  the 
Washington  youth  tutoring  youth  proj- 
ect; Mrs.  Louise  C.  Johnson,  supervising 
director,  department  of  pupil  personnel 
services,  title  I  program.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Schools;  Dr.  Harris  Wof- 
ford,  president,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Old  Westbur>-;  Dr.  Carl  Megel, 
legislative  director,  and  Mr.  David  Sel- 
den,  president,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers;  Mr.  Allen  Toothaker,  director. 
Tutorial  Assistance  Center,  National 
Student  Association;  and  Mr.  Earl 
Avery,  director,  UCLA  tutorial  project. 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

The  energy  and  concern  displayed  by 
our  Nation's  youth  is  a  logical  and  im- 
portant source  of  manpower  and  talent 
to  help  us  improve  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  yet  we  cannot  expect  our  young 
people  to  simply  volimteer  their  time  and 
energy  without  giving  them  encourage- 
ment and  direction.  Experience  has 
shown  that  often  the  volunteer  is  dis- 
couraged and  frustrated  because  the  ef- 
forts that  he  made  on  his  own  Initiative 
to  offer  his  services  are  unappreciated  or 
ignored.  Studies  of  existing  tutoring  pro- 
grams demonstrate  that  careful  train- 
ing, a  strong  program  structure  within 
the  school  system,  and  close  cooperation 
with  parents  and  community  groups  are 
essential  if  student  tutorial  progrsmis  are 
to  be  effective.  The  Student  Teacher 
Corps  offers  such  a  program. 


ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSES  EDUCA- 
TION FUNDS  CUTOFF 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  iMr.  Brock)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  made  very  clear  its 
position  on  legislation  that  would  cut  off 
funds  to  collepes  and  universities  because 
of  campus  disorders.  Two  weeks  ago. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Finch  and  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell, at  the  request  of  the  President, 
wrote  congressional  leaders  stating  that 
the  administration  Is  opposed  to  puni- 
tive or  repressive  legislation. 

Secretary  Finch  further  spelled  out 
the  administration's  position  on  campus 
unrest  legislation  in  remarks  before  the 
Conference  of  Regional  Education  Labo- 
ratories meeting  in  Washington,  July  17, 
1969. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  each  Member  be  allowed  to  study 
the  administrations  position  and  the 
arguments  in  its  favor.  Accordingly,  I 
insert  the  text  of  the  Pinch-Mitchell  let- 
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ter  and  excerpts  from  Secretary  Pinch's 
speech  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Text  or  Letter  to  Senator  Everett  Dirksen 
AND  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Pord.  July  17 
1969 


We  understand  that  efforts  may  be  made 
during  House  debate  on  future  approprla- 
t  ons  bills  to  add  a  rider  which  would  cut 
off  Federal  funds  to  Institutions  of  higher 
educaUon  which  experience  campus  dis- 
orders, or  would  require  them  to  develop 
certain  rules  of  behavior  and  plans  to  con- 
trol conduct  as  a  condition  of  receiving  as- 
sistance. The  President  has  requested  that 
we  give  you  the  views  of  the  Administration 
with  regard  to  such  legislation. 

We  realize  that  Congress  Is  rightly  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  on  college  and 
university  campuses.  Violence  and  InUmlda- 
tion  must  not  be  permitted  to  undermine 
the  university  Institution.  In  our  studied 
Judgment,  however,  such  legislation  would 
be  counterproductive,  and  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  relationship  between  the  aca- 
demic community  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  has  been  of  such  Inestimable 
benefit,  to  our  society.  We  strongly  feel 
.the  thxeatened  cutoff  of  Institutional  funds 
Is  an  entirely  inappropriate  way  of  dealing 
with  a  serious  problem.  More  speclficallv 
we  feel: 

First,  forcing  institutions  to  submit  or 
certify  that  they  have  developed  such  poli- 
cies and  plans  dealing  with  campus  disorders 
would  imply  a  Federal  standard  by  which 
their  policies  and  plans  would  be  Judged. 
The  Federal  government  must  not  be  placed 
in  the  role  of  enforcer  or  overseer  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  students, 
faculty,  and  other  university  employees. 

Second,  the  administrative  independence 
of  colleges  and  universities  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  academic  freedom  which  this 
Nation  has  always  cherished  for  its  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Responsibility  for 
the  orderly  maintenance  of  these  Institu- 
tions should  not  be  preempted  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Third.  Federal  legislation  already  exists 
which  withdraws  aid  from  students  who  en- 
gage in  disruptive  violent  acts  at  college.  To 
extend  this  cutoff  to  institutions  would  go 
beyond  existing  laws  and  punish  the  entire 
academic  community— which  Is  after  all 
the  victim,  not  the  instigator,  of  violence! 
We  are  actively  studying  wavs  in  which 
the  Federal  government  might  construc- 
tively assist  institutions  and  protect  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  pursue  their  edu- 
cation without  disruption. 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  send  you 
these  views  with  the  hope  that  vou  will  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  your  colleagues,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
the  Administration  position  in  case  such 
legislation  is  offered  in  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Finch, 
Secretary.  Department   of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

John  N.  Mitchell, 

Attorney  General. 

Excerpt  Prom  Remarks  by  Hon.  Robert  H 
Finch,  Secretary  op  Health,  Education 
AND  Welfare,  Before  the  Conference  op 
Regional  Educational  Laboratories  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  July  17,  1969 
Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  core  prob- 
lem to  which  I  referred  earlier— to  that  of 
"student  unrest  ...  and  what  to  do  about 

Today,  the  Attorney  General  and  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Congressional  leadership  setting 
forth  the  Administration  s  position  with  re- 
spect to  proposals  for  punitive  legislation 
agauist  the  Nation  s  campuses.  We  state  our 
unalterable  opposition  to  certain  techniques 
that  have  been  proposed. 


A  full-scale  affirmative  response  to  issues 
of  student  unrest  would  take  me  too  far 
afield  .  .  .  Into  the  complexities  of  institu- 
tional change  and  renewal  .  .  .  and  that  is 
not  my  purpose  today.  But  I  feel  rather  sure 
of  what  not  to  do  about  it— and  I  want  to 
spell  out  my  objections  once  again  for  the 
record. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  fund  cut-off 
technique  that  some  propose,  to  punish  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  where  student 
unrest  persists.  My  Department,  of  course 
has  informed  the  Nations  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  their  enforcement  responsibilities 
under  existing  Federal  legislation.  We  have 
placed  the  burden  for  coping  with  ferment 
and  for  undertaking  educational  reform 
squarely  where  It  belongs— with  the  au- 
thorities on  each  local  campus. 

In  every  State  there  are  laws  adequate  to 
curb  disruption  and  punish  violence  Im- 
plementation of  these  laws  Is  a  local  respon- 
.slbllity— and,  if  the  concept  of  federalism 
means  anything  at  all,  so  it  must  remain 

Even  the  Federal  laws  now  on  the  books 
the  ones  that  termlnat*  financial  assistance 
under  certain  specified  circumstances  can 
only  be  administered  by  the  institutions 
themselves— and  so,  in  fact,  were  they  de- 
signed by  Congress.  This  means  tliat  we  in 
HEW  have  no  master  list  of  the  nearly  1  5 
million  students  who  receive  some  form  of 
Federal  assistance.  We  channel  almost  every 
dollar  through  campus  officials. 

DeTocquevllle  once  observed  that  Ameri- 
cans—perhaps because  they  began  with  a 
written  Constitution— always  have  tended  to 
reduce  social  and  political  questions  to  legal 
ones.  But  this  tendency  .  .  .  this  penchant 
always  for  passing  law  .  .  .  can  also  become 
a  barrier  to  rational— and  effective— response 
Not  all  our  problems  are  open  to  a  legis- 
lative solution.  And  certainly  this  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  proposals  for  fund  cut-offs 
to  universities  that  cannot,  on  command 
quell  campus  disorders. 

On  the  basis  of  hundreds  of  letters  that 
have  crossed  my  desk,  and  scores  of  per- 
sonal talks,  not  a  single  educator— hard-line 
or  soft-line  or  anywhere  in  between— favors 
this  approach.  They  recognize  that  it  does 
not  address  the  causes  of  unrest,  and  I  agree 
with  this  expert  view. 

Such  a  mechanism  would  not,  in  any  case 
really  reach  the  wrongdoers— the  militants 
on  the  barricades  who,  mostly,  are  children 
of  the  affluent  and  not  of  the  poor.  Financial 
pressures  are  Just  not  operaUve  on  them— 
they  can  pack  their  bags  and  start  trouble 
elsewhere.  And  to  extend  the  cut-off  to  in- 
stitutions would  be  to  punish  the  entire  aca- 
demic community— which  is,  after  all  the 
victim,  not  the  instigator,  of  violence 

Furthermore,  the  technique  of  institu- 
tional cut-offs  would  play  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  extremists.  They  want  the 
schools  shut  down.  All  they  need  is  the 
cynicism  to  create  r.  disruptive  situation— 
and  we  know  how  easy  that  really  is- at 
Which  point  someone  presumably  decides 
that  the  quantum  of  ferment  has  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  the  green  Federal  Juices  dry  up 
Many  institutions  would  probably  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors— which  is  fair 
neither  to  society,  nor  to  the  vast  majority 
of  students  who  want  an  education— and  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  putting  such  an 
extortion  weapon  Into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
tremists. 

The  administrative  Implications  of  enforc- 
ing such  fund  cut-offs  would.  In  themselves 
raise  a  further  range  of  unanswerable  ques- 
tions. Enforcement  would  have  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  some  arbitrary  thermometer  of  re- 
volt. How  much  disruption  is  too  much'  Is 
it  to  be  measured  by  the  institutions'  own 
codes?  If  so— how  are  they,  and  how  effec- 
Uvely  do  they  preserve  legitimate  dissent? 

There  is  no  Federal  code  of  student  con- 
duct—there can  be  none,  and  there  never 
should  be  one.  And  Federal  enforcement  of 
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state,  local,  and  insUtutlonal  codes  would 
involve  a  Federal  force  of  campus  policemen 
numbering  in  the  thousands— and  would 
constitute  an  administrative  nightmare,  de- 
void of  criteria  for  rational  Judgment. 

One  final  objection— and  this  one  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  of  all.  Such  tech- 
niques of  repressive  Federal  intervention 
into  the  affairs  of  each  local  campus  violate 
the  most  deep-dooted.  the  most  honored 
traditions  of  American  education— and 
would,  in  the  end,  destroy  its  essential 
nature. 

We  want  our  universities  to  be  centers  of 
diversity  .  .  .  creative,  independent,  compo- 
nents of  a  vigorous  pliu-alism.  We  do  not  want 
a  monotonous  and  monolithic  Imposed 
unity— in  which  all  our  educational  institu- 
tions conform  to  a  Federal  code  of  conduct, 
to  a  stifling  Federal  Intervention. 

To  advocate  such  Intervention,  in  my  view, 
is  a  form  of  radical  extremism — fatal,  indeed, 
to  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  and  plurnl- 
Istio  society. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oi-der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fiom  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cor- 
rect the  deplorable  circumstances  which 
cause  returning  Vietnam  veterans  not  to 
take  advantage  of  their  GI  bUl  of  rights 
I  have  inti-oduced  H.R.  13006  to  provide 
added  educational  and  training  incen- 
tives for  returning  veterans  and  to  es- 
Ubllsh  a  predlscharge  education  pro- 
gram. 

The  blatant  inadequacies  In  the  cur- 
rent veterans'  law  are  disgraceful.  Only 
one  out  of  every  10  veterans  is  using  the 
GI  bill  benefits  today  and  those  who  need 
It  the  most — the  disadvantaged  and  high 
school  dropouts — are  Ignoring  it. 

Certainly  we  have  an  obligation  to 
motivat*  these  men  and  women  to  be 
just  as  valuable  to  their  country  in  ci- 
vilian life  as  they  were  in  military  life 
Twenty-three  percent  of  the  1  million 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
who  will  be  discharged  this  year  are  high 
school  dropouts,  yet  only  2.4  percent  are 
participating  in  GI  bill  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  Identical 
with  the  goals  of  similar  legislation  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
S.  2668.  It  would  establish  four  piograms 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. They  are: 

Fli-st.  Educational  assistance  payments 
for  college  preparatory  or  academic  de- 
ficiency courses  in  other  than  secondaiT 
schools. 

Second.  Direct  allowances  for  expenses 
for  refresher  courses,  tutorial  or  remedial 
aid,  counseling  or  other  special  aid  for 
veterans  already  enrolled  in  school. 

Third.  Allow  noncredlt  deficiency 
courses  to  be  counted  toward  full-time 
status  to  enable  veterans  lo  secure  a  full- 
time  educational  assistance  payment. 

Fourth.  A  predlscharge  educational 
program— PREP— pi-ovidlng  vetei-ans 
with  education  or  vocational  training 
prior  to  their  discharge  from  active  mil- 
itary duty. 

The  progiam  would  be  financed  by  VA 
payments  to  the  eligible  veterans  or  on 


their  btiudf  to  educational  institutions. 
The  VA  \rould  also  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary at  Defense  and  would  draw  upon 
the  experience  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  establishing  these  programs. 

Before  explaining  how  each  of  these 
programs  would  operate,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  failure  of  the  exist- 
ing GI  bill  which  was  amended  in  1967 
to  help  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans. One  of  the  reasons  the  program 
has  failed  is  because  benefit  allowances 
are  not  sufficient  for  today's  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Following  World  War  n.  50  percent 
of  the  eligible  veterans  utilized  the  col- 
lege and  vocational  aid  available  under 
the  GI  bill.  But  since  January  of  1966, 
only  21.4  percent  of  the  Vietnam  vets 
have  utilized  their  benefits.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  the  lack  of  funding 
available  for  prospective  college  students. 
At  the  present  time  only  $130  a  month  is 
available  for  a  single  man  who  wishes  to 
continue  his  education.  With  the  Increase 
in  prices  since  World  War  II,  this  amount 
is  grossly  insufficient.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teactie)  has  Introduced 
H.R.  11959,  which  would  raise  these  al- 
lotments. I  heartilj'  support  his  bill,  as 
well  as  my  own  bill.  H.R.  12461,  which 
proposes  an  even  larger  Increase  In  fund- 
ing— a  50-percent  increase  to  $190  a 
month. 

But  the  real  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  GI  bill  today  is  lack  of  motivation. 
The  average  22-year-old  returning  vet- 
eran today  does  not  look  favorably  upon 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  liigh 
school — especially  if  he  already  has  a 
family  or  plans  to  get  married,  and  most 
of  these  programs  until  now  have  not 
really  met  the  needs  of  returning  GI's. 

This  Is  evident  from  the  statistics  on 
veteran  utilization  of  GI  benefits.  After 
World  War  n.  50  percent  of  the  veterans 
used  their  rights;  after  Korea,  42  percent 
used  their  rights.  Today  a  little  over  20 
percent  are  using  their  rights. 

Today,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  over 
70,000  returning  Vietnam  veterans  each 
month  have  not  finished  high  school. 
Only  a  tenth  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
existing  programs  available  under  the 
GI  bill.  Many  of  these  young  men  are 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds — from 
the  Nation's  ghettos  as  well  as  its 
rural  wastelands  where  they  have  be- 
come alienated  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

It  is  essential  that  the  country  now 
does  not  lose  the  energy  of  these  young 
men.  President  Nixon  recognized  this 
problem  when  he  said,  upon  establishing 
his  Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veterans: 

Veterans  benefits  have  become  more  than 
a  recognition  for  services  performed  In  the 
past,  they  have  become  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  the  Veteran  and  his  country.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  careful  re-evaluation  of 
this  investment.  Just  as  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  kinds  of  battles  fought  at  Nor- 
mandy In  1944  and  in  South  Vietnam  in 
1969,  so  there  la  also  a  difference  in  the  kinds 
of  problems  faced  by  the  returning  veterans 
of  these  battles.  Therefore,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain our  programs  are  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today's  veterans. 

The  first  of  the  four  programs  estab- 
lished under  H.R.  13006  tries  to  help 
motivate  veterans  to  use  their  educa- 


tional benefits  under  section  1678  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
program  permits  refresher  courses  to  be 
taken  at  any  appropriate  institution  of- 
fering such  courses,  including  junior  and 
senior  colleges.  At  present  these  courses 
can  only  be  taken  at  secondary  schools 
which  usually  are  not  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  veterans  with  records  of  failure 
in  high  school. 

Under  the  1967  GI  bill  amendments, 
the  veteran  who  needed  additional  high 
school  or  equivalent  training  was  en- 
titled to  receive  full  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  without  having  it 
charged  against  his  entitlement.  But  the 
veteran  was  required  to  take  these 
courses  at  a  secondarj'  school.  The  low 
utilization  level— 10  percent — which  I 
previously  mentioned  has  arisen  from 
multiple  causes  which  could  be  offset  by 
this  new  program. 

Presently,  a  veteran  who  needs  a  re- 
fresher or  deficiency  course  in  order  to 
qualify  for  admission  to  an  educational 
institution  for  which  he  Is  otherwise 
qualified,  must  take  these  courses  at  a 
secondary  school.  My  bill  would  permit 
these  courses  to  be  taken  at  any  quali- 
fied institution  offering  precollege  assist- 
ance. This  would  Include  junior  colleges, 
preparatory  schools,  oommimlty  colleges, 
and  special  programs  under  the  auspices 
of  universities. 

The  second  provision  in  H.R.  13006 
provides  for  direct  payment  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  for  expenses  of  re- 
fresher courses,  remedial  assistance,  tu- 
torial, counseling,  or  other  assistance  or 
training  the  veteran  may  undertake 
while  enrolled  there.  This  provision  also 
falls  under  section  1678  which  covers 
special  training  for  the  disadvantaged 
veteran.  As  in  the  first  program,  the  pay- 
ment is  made  directly  to  the  educational 
institution  involved  and  no  charge  is 
made  against  the  veterans  period  of  en- 
titlement under  the  GI  bill. 

The  third  provision  would  provide  that 
noncredlt  courses,  which  the  veteran 
must  take  because  of  some  deficiency  in 
his  educational  backgroimd,  may  be 
counted  toward  full-time  status,  so  that 
he  can  receive  the  full-time  educational 
assistance  allowance. 

For  instance,  if  a  veteran  started  col- 
lege before  entering  the  sertice  and  now 
wants  to  change  his  major,  but  he  is 
deficient  in  certain  areas,  the  noncredlt 
prerequisite  courses  he  would  have  to 
take  would  count  toward  his  full-time 
allowance  eligibility.  This  would  not  ap- 
ply to  any  noncredlt  courses  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  be  pay- 
ing for  under  the  second  provision  in 
this  bill. 

The  veteran  would  be  allowed  to  take 
the  number  of  noncredlt  courses  neces- 
sitated because  of  a  deficiency,  which 
when  added  to  his  credit  hours  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  full  semester  load. 

The  final  provision  envisioned  in  the 
bill  is  the  most  far  reaching.  It  estab- 
lishes a  predischarge  education  pro- 
gram— PREIP — to  provide  educational 
vocational  training  to  veterans  prior  to 
their  discharge  from  active  militarj-  duty. 
This  would  represent  the  farthest  step 


yet  taken  to  speed  the  assimilation  of  the 
veteran  into  civilian  life. 

As  Senator  Cranston  so  well  stated, 
when  introducing  his  bill: 

Increasing  GI  Bill  utilization  is  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  PREP  program  which 
would  be  established  by  the  bill.  This  pro- 
gram would  seek  to  reach  the  Veteran  before 
his  discharge  by  involving  him,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  military  service,  in  education  or 
training  which  would  prepare  him  to  pursue 
education  or  training  under  the  GI  Bill. 

Joseph  Cannon,  the  acting  director 
of  the  veterans'  affairs  division  of  the 
Urban  League  has  stated : 

Two  major  problems  his  organization  faces 
are — 

The  inability  of  emerging  servicemen  to 
get  information  in  regards  to  piirsulng  edu- 
cation and  available  education  program;  and 

The  failure  of  the  average  Negro  GI  to 
obtain  skills  in  military  service  which  can 
easily  be  transferred  to  any  civilian  Jobs 
which  offer  upward  mobility  in  either  pay 
or  status. 

Although  the  PREP  program  is  not 
limited  to  people  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  most  In  need  of  the  assist- 
ance which  PREI'  would  provide.  It 
would  involve  them  in  the  program  and 
then  guide  them  in  taking  advantage  of 
continuing  aid  available  imder  the  regu- 
lar GI  bill  following  their  discharge. 

The  PREP  program  would  operate  as 
an  extension  of  Project  Transition  pres- 
ently run  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Project  Transition  was  established  in 
1967,  It  is  primarily  for  individuals  who 
most  need  vocational  training  or  educa- 
tion in  order  to  make  the  change  to 
civilian  life.  The  in-service  training  is 
provided  during  the  serviceman's  last  6 
months  of  duty  and  emphasizes  counsel- 
ing, training,  education,  and  placement. 

Thus  far,  the  program  has  not  reached 
Its  potential.  Of  the  940,000  men  and 
women  separated  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices during  this  period,  only  60,000  were 
reached.  Only  26  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  program  have  not  finished 
high  school.  This  is  only  sUghtly  higher 
than  the  overall  military  level  of  21.4 
percent.  Most  of  the  training  under  Proj- 
ect Transition  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  military  services  themselves.  PREP 
would  fill  a  link  here  by  providing  funds 
to  entice  private  instruction,  counseling, 
and  guidance. 

All  members  of  the  Aimed  Forces  who 
have  served  at  least  1  year  of  active  duty 
and  have  12  months  or  less  of  active  duty 
remaining  would  be  eligible.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  working  jointly 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  would  pay 
the  expenses  necessary  for  the  program. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  service- 
men enrolled  in  PREP  may  only  take 
courses  required  for,  or  preparatory  to 
the  educational  training  or  vocation  they 
plan  to  pursue  following  their  release 
from  active  duty.  As  with  the  other  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  the  funds  will  be  paid 
directly  to  the  educational  institution. 

These  four  programs  which  provide 
educational  and  training  assistance  rep- 
resent a  giant  step  in  repaying  our  obli- 
gation to  our  veterans  and  helping  de- 
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velop  them  Into  worthwhile  citizens  of 
peace.  Senator  Kbnnedy  expressed  this 
feeling  recently  when  he  said : 

Z^d^'itl'fl?  i""  "  '■"■"'  «>PPortunlty  to  assist 
out  nf  h!  V"""  '*"•  "•"  *»^o  ^^^^  broken 
t«r^  ,^  .J""*^^  background;  and  ma- 
l^r^,  ?,  ^^'f  ^*'''"'=*    ^'  ''^  ^°»°w  through 
rirL  ,"  ^"f  »n«  programs,  including  edu- 
thlf  r!    *''7'"''  ^°'  veterans,  we  can  insure 
that  returning  servicemen  will  not  revert  to 
unproducuve  lives  In  ghettos  or  other^eaT 
t^n    k'  ^*1"*"«  "hose  horizon  and  asplra- 
t  ons  have  broadened  in  the  service  can  con- 
tinue to  contrlbut*  to  our  national  welfare 
as  constructive,   well-educated  citizens    We 
S,!^  obligation  both  to  the  men  as  In! 

fhl^      l  *"'^  ^°  *<^'*^y  «  a  Whole  to  give 
them  a  chance.  ^ 
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HB   %^IJ^^^^^  ^^^^  *he  enactment  of 
H.R.  13006  would  be  an  Investment  in 

«Yi^  T.?  ""^^^^  ^^'^^^  '■eaP  a  profit  for 
aJl  the  citizens  of  America. 


JULY  25  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

SI!>^)if  °^^^''  °^  ^^  House-  the  Resi- 

r«  ^-^'"""^^^°"«''   from   Puerto   Rico 

(J^^.  CORDOVA)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 

of  *if;if  °^°^^^-  ^^  Spe^i^er.  the  25th 
of  Ji^y  IS  a  date  which  has  long  been 
significant  In  Puerto  Rico.  Its  original 
signmcance.  while  Puerto  Rico  was^Z 

A^^r  "?"  ''^'  ^P^"^^  <J°main  in 
Amenca.  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  Is  the 

^^\^\f  the  patron  saint  of  SpaTn 
the  Apostle  James-Santiago  It  ac- 
quired a  very  special  significance  in  1898 

SSded^al'  r'^°"  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  '^^'^ 
landed    at    Guanica    on    July    25    and 

.hi!!^^*"^  '^""^  '^'  Stars  and  Stripes 

lOR?' A  ^f'^,  'J^mension  was  added  in 
1952.  when  July  25  was  selected,  precise^ 
because  of  its  already  significanTlm- 
Portance  m  Puerto  Rican  history,  as  Se 
date  on  Which  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  should  be- 
come effective. 

cv^J',  ''^'^  '■^^^  ^^"s^'  the  25th  of  July 
symbolizes  not  only  some  of  the  most 
significant  elements  of  the  histor?^  of 
Puerto  Rico  but  also  some  of  the  most 
significant  elements  of  its  cul  ure^nd 

the  Spanish  heritage,  the  Christian  faith 

^i?iK^  f^^  '■^^^"^'^  o"  this  date  in  the 
celebration    of    the    feast    of    Santiago 
Wu^ughout  the  Spanish-speaking  worid 
Puerto  Ricans  are  proud  of  the  citizen 
ship  Which  they  share  with  200  mSion 

nninn'^'"^^'^  ^"  '^^  ^0  States^  he 
Umon.  Puerto  Ricans  are  proudly  bear! 
mg  the  Stars  and  Stripes  In  remote  Re- 
gions of  the  world,  in  the  service  of  their 

an^f  7h.^  '""'Z.  ''^''  previously  done  in 
all  of  the  conflicts  in  which  our  Nation 

w^r^'f  "^2.^°^^"'*  '^""  ^he  First  wS 
War.  And  Puerto  Rico  is  extremely  proud 
of  he  democratic  tradition,  and  the  prln- 
cip  es  of  individual  dignity  and  integrity 
of  S  n^  ^'"'^died  m  the  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  observing  this  anniversary.  Puerto 

n^tl^  Th     *^°  ^a^e  successfully  termi- 
Th »  5  »      ^^^  momentous  journey  In 

S  rin^^.^vf  '"^"'  ^"'^  ^  ^'^e  thanks 
to  God  for  their  safe  return. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.    BRAY.    Mr.    Speaker,    after    5 
months'  work  and  extensive  hearings  the 
Special    Subcommittee    on    the    u'ss 
Pueblo  and  the  EC-121  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  finished  its  re- 
port. I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  ranking 
Republican  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. The  result  of  long,  painstaking  work 
the  report.  In  its  own  words,  lays  bare 
senous    deficiencies"    with     "frightful 
implications"  for  our  national  security 
The  subcommittee  felt  It  was  beyond  the 
scope   of   the   report    to   make   specific 
recommendations   for   solutions   to   the 
problems   uncovered.   But   the  subcom- 
mittee does  recommend,  to  quote  from 
the  report:   "that  the  President  establish 
a  special  study  group  of  experienced  and 
distinguished  civilian  and  milltaiy  per- 
sonnel to  approach  this  problem  on  an 
emergency  basis  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  both  the  Na- 
tional   security    Act   and    the   military 
structure  Itself  that  will  provide  our  Na- 
tion and  its  military  forces  with  a  genu- 
ine  capabihty    to   respond   quickly   and 
decisively  to  emergencies  of  a  national 
security  nature." 

The  report,  quite  lengthy,  reflects  the 
unanimous  view  of  all  nine  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  The  consequences  of 
the  Pueblo  are   that   the   incident   de- 
stroyed a  150-year-old  image  of  prestige 
and  mvmcibihty.   and   did   incalculable 
harm  to  our  diplomatic  credibilitv    as 
well  as  to  our  reliability  as  militarir'  al- 
lies. It  is  an  extremely  serious  compro- 
mise of  our  Nation's  intelligence  capabil- 
ity. Following  are  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  report. 

u.s.s.     ■PUEBLO"    INADEQUATELY     PREPARED 

Loss  Of  the  ship  Itself,  and  Its  equip- 
ment, was  relatively  harmless.  But  over- 
all, considering  loss  of  the  documents 
aboard,  as  the  report  says: 

We  have  sustained  a  most  serious  Intel- 
ligence loss,  a  loss  which  could  have  been 

for  thf  .n.^?,!'"'''  •'^  appropriate  planning 
for  the  intelligence  collection  mission 


I  !«^.^^  ^^^  "o*  allowed  for  delays 
In  outfitting  the  ship  before  It  left  and 
as  a  result,  many  of  Commander  Bucher's 
requests  for  outfitting  were  never  an- 
proved.  And,  although  the  Navy  had 
some  months  eariler  ordered  Installation 
of  defensive  armament  on  all  ships  save 
hospital  ships  and  submarines,  the  Com- 
mander Naval  Forces  Japan  never  re- 
ceived the  directive.  As  a  result,  the 
Pueblo  only  received  two  .50-callber 
machlneguns;  the  least  any  ship  was  to 
receive  was  20-mllllmeter  cannon 

■Hie  PuebZo  was  Inspected  by  higher 
authority  at  Japan,  before  It  sailed    to 
check  the  effectiveness  of  destruction  ca- 
pability of  classified  material,  but  the 
inspection  was  found  to  have  been   'In- 
formal and  cursory"  and  PuebZo's  capa- 
bility was   obviously   inadequate.   Com- 
mander Bucher  was  told  in  Japan  that 
his  mission  was  probably  to  be  off  North 
Korea,  and  that,  if  he  was  attacked  U  S 
forces  were  prepared  to  act.  But  he  was 
also  told  any  rescue  help  would  be  too 
late  to  save  the  ship. 

A     POSSIBLE     NORTH     KOREAN     REACTION     TO 
"PUEBLO"    IGNORED 


There  was  Inadequate  preparation; 
this  was  the  first  intelligence-gathering 
mission  directed  against  North  Korea 
but  the  Pueblo  did  not  have  adequately 
trained  personnel.  The  ship  had  no  pro- 
vision for  storage  of  registered  publica- 
tions, nor  did  it  have  a  proper  inciner- 
ator. A  request  by  Commander  Bucher 
for  emergency  destniction  devices  was 
turned  down. 

The  security  group  detachment   was 
never  formally  inspected.   Its   state   of 
readiness  was  only  assumed.  The  officer 
In  charge  of  the  detachment  knew  that 
the  North  Korean  linguists  on  Pueblo 
were  not  qualified,  but  he  failed  to  In- 
form Commander  Bucher  of  this    The 
linguists  were  incapable  of  obtaining  and 
passing  on  information  that  might  have 
been    monitored    from    North    Korean 
radio   broadcasts,   and   this   fact   alone 
may  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
situation. 


The   report   Is    especially   critical    of 
failure    of    high    defense    authority    to 
realize   the  high   risk   involved   in   the 
Pueblos  mission.  The  risk  was  classed 
as   minimal   on    the   grounds   that    the 
ship  would  be  operating  in  International 
waters,  and  on  the  very  shaky  and  thor- 
oughly    unjustified     assumption     that 
North  Korea  would  respect  and  observe 
nternational  law  In  this  regard.  But.  at 
the  time  Pueblo  sailed.  North  Korea  had 
been  giving  ample  demonstration  in  vari- 
ous ways,  for  some  time,  of  an  increas- 
ingly hostile  and  belligerent  attitude 
The  National  Security  Agency,  alone 

fhfTiTxT^^'^^  P""^'^  ^°^  ^eing  alert  to 
the  risk.  NSA.  on  December  29  1967  sent 
a  message  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staflf  and 
to  the  Joint  Reconnaissance  Center 
which,  and  I  quote  from  the  report- 
questioned  the  minimal  risk  assessment 
assigned  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  mission  " 

The  report  continued: 

This  message  recited  a  history  of  North 
Korean  Incidents  and  suggested  that  In  view 
of  the  evident  increase  in  hostile  actions 
taken  by  the  North  Koreans,  It  mlRht  be 
considered  desirable  to  establish  ship  protec- 
tive measures  for  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  mission. 

THE    LOST    MESSAGE 

n  J^'f  ^  message  never  got  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
It  was  lost  somewhere  in  the  Pentagon  A 
copy  was  sent  to  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  by  the  Pentagon's  Special  Com- 
munications Center  but  DIA  took  no  ac- 
tion. When  our  subcommittee  asked  why 
the  explanation  given  was  that  the  mes-' 
sage  came  in  at  night  over  a  holiday 

As  the  report  says,  about  the  handling 
of  this  message: 

ninll  ^^\  "  suggests  an  unfortunate  coin- 
cldence  Of  omission;  at  worst,  it  suggests 
the  highest  order  of  Incompetence.  »«  ""■ 

The  existence  of  such  a  message  was 
never  even  hinted  at  when  the  Pentagon 
briefed  congressional  committees  im- 
mediately after  the  incident,   and  no 

?o«o  ^^v  '^^  ""^^^  °^  't  until  March  4. 
1969.  The  Impression  Is  that  there  was  a 
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deliberate  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  the 
message  had  ever  existed.  Handling  of  it 
was  bad  enough,  but  trying  to  cover  it  up 
is  worse  yet. 

NORTH  KOREA  OPENLY  BEIXIGERENT 

In  addition  to  this.  North  Korea's  Radio 
Pyongyang,  on  January  8  and  Jan- 
uary 11,  1968,  accused  the  United  States 
of  committing  provocative  acts  along  the 
east  coast  of  Korea,  and  the  North 
Koreans  threatened  retaliatory  action. 
The  Pueblo  was  seized  on  January  23, 
1968;  neither  the  commander  in  chief, 
Pacific  Fleet  Hetwiquarters,  nor  com- 
mander. Naval  Forces  Japan,  had  been 
made  aware  of  these  newest  North 
Korean  threats. 

Now,  it  hsis  been  known  for  some  time 
that  North  Korea's  Premier  Kim  B-Sung 
is  a  reckless  and  quite  possibly  unstable 
man  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  get  what 
he  wants.  A  fellow-Korean  has  called 
him: 

A  Stalinist  dictator  whose  fanatical  dedi- 
cation to  revolutionary  objectives  Is  sur- 
passed only  by  his  brash  audacity  in  seeking 
to  carry  them  out  In  the  face  of  all  obstacles. 

THE  COMMUNICATION  GAP 

The  Navy  had  no  contingency  plans 
for  rescue  of  the  Pueblo  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  To  compound  this  lack,  the 
only  forces  on  call  that,  could  have 
helped  were  air.  but  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  communication  between  the 
Pueblo  and  aircraft;  the  provisions  were 
only  for  ship-to-ship  transmission. 

The  report  expresses  great  concern 
over,  and  uses  the  term  "human  in- 
eflSciency"  to  describe  the  delays  in  the 
two  critical  messages  getting  from  Pueblo 
to  higher  authority,  which  could  have 
acted.  The  report,  incidentally,  carries  a 
full  log  of  messages  from  the  Pueblo  and 
others,  sho-ving  timelag  until  receipt. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  of  these 
tlmelags.  With  the  first  message,  it 
ranged  from  23  minutes — to  commander. 
Naval  Force,  Japan — up  to  2  hours  and 
34  minutes — to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
With  the  second.  It  reached  commander. 
Naval  Forces  Japan  in  4  minutes,  but  did 
not  get  to  the  JCS  for  1  hour  and  39 
minutes. 

Lacking  of  emergency  telephone  proce- 
dures meant  a  40-minute  delay  in  the 
Nav>-'s  asking  help  from  the  Air  Force. 
The  Navy  had  a  carrier  about  1  hour's 
flight  time  away,  but  did  not  use  it.  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  many  Air  Force 
bases  in  Japan,  not  one  was  alerted,  nor 
was  aid  sought  from  them,  by  responsible 
authorities. 

Air  Force  planes  were  eventually  dis- 
patched from  Okinawa,  but  they  did  not 
have  enough  fuel,  were  diverted  to  South 
Korea,  then  kept  from  taking  off  again 
because  of  darkness.  It  seems  the  respon- 
sible commanders  had  both  the  author- 
ity and  opportunity  to  act  if  they  could 
have  done  so  at  once.  But  they  could  not, 
for  the  reasons  outlined  above. 

REACTION    OF    COMMANDER    BUCHER 

I  want  to  comment  specifically  on 
Commander  Bucher's  role  when  the  ship 
^4&s  first  threatened,  then  boarded.  Our 
subcommittee  studied  transcripts  of  the 
messages  sent  to  and  from  the  Pueblo, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  threat  to  ac- 
tual boarding.  A  complete  log  of  these 


messages,  with  their  content,  and  time  of 
transmission,  is  included  in  the  report. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  text  of  the  mes- 
sages Commander  Bucher  sent,  and  from 
those  going  back  to  him,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  resist,  and  that  higher  author- 
ity did  not  react  to  this,  nor  did  they 
order  him  to  take  any  other  course  of 
action. 

Again,  to  quote  directly  from  the 
report: 

Therefore,  the  faUure  of  Commander  Naval 
Forces  Japan  and  higher  naval  authority  to 
officially  respond  to  these  communications 
and  direct  the  Pueblo  to  take  more  aggres- 
sive and  positive  actions  constitutes.  In  the 
view  of  the  subcommittee,  a  tacit  endorse- 
ment and  approval  by  Commander  Naval 
Forces  Japan  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Pueblo. 

■c-iat 

The  subcommittee  was  also  given  re- 
sponsibility for  investigation  of  the  EC- 
121  incident,  when  an  air  reconnaissance 
plane  was  shot  down  by  North  Korean 
planes  in  international  air  space,  over 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  on  April  14.  1969.  Our 
response  to  this  was  quick,  but,  again,  we 
found  preparations  had  been  lacking. 

CONCLUSION 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  quoting  directly 
from  the  "Summary  of  Findings  and 
Recommendations"  in  the  subcommit- 
tee's report: 

The  Inquiry  made  by  this  special  subcom- 
mittee Into  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  the  EC- 
121  Incidents  has  resulted  In  the  unanimous 
view  that  there  exist  serious  deficiencies  In 
the  organizational  and  administrative  mili- 
tary command  structure  of  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. If  nothing  else,  the  inquiry  revep's  the 
existence  of  a  vast  and  complex  military 
structure  capable  of  acquiring  almost  In- 
finite amounts  of  information,  but  with  a 
demonstrated  Inability.  In  these  two  In- 
stances, to  relay  this  information  In  a  timely 
and  comprehensive  fashion  to  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  decisions. 

As  President  Nixon  recently  said.  "When  a 
war  can  be  decided  in  20  minutes,  the  na- 
tion that  Is  behind  will  have  no  time  to  catch 
up." 

The  reluctant  but  Inescapable  conclusion 
finally  reached  by  the  subcommittee  Is  that 
because  of  the  vastness  of  the  military  struc- 
ture, with  Its  complex  division  into  multiple 
layers  of  command,  and  the  failure  of  re- 
sponsible authorities  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
men,,  to  either  delegate  responsibility  or  In 
the  alternative  provide  clear  and  unequivocal 
guidelines  governing  pwllcy  in  emergency 
sluations — our  military  command  structure 
Is  now  simply  unable  to  meet  the  emergency 
criterion  outlined  and  suggested  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself. 


FEDERAL  CONTRACTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Farbstein) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  would 
bar  for  a  2-year  period  Federal  contract- 
ing and  procurement  oflScers  from  tak- 
ing jobs  with  contractors  or  other  direct 
beneficiaries  of  the  contracts  that  they 
have  participated  in  granting,  awarding, 
or  administering.  It  is  the  companion 
measure  to  legislation  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire.  of  Wisconsin,  last  Thurs- 
day. 


The  country  has  incresislngly  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  prime  military 
weapons  systems  contracts  normally  ex- 
ceed their  estimates  by  100  to  200  per- 
cent, that  deliveries  can  be  delayed  for 
years,  that  the  qxiality  of  the  finished 
product  is  frequently  quite  poor,  and 
that  defense  contractors  in  many  in- 
stances enjoy  huge  levels  of  profits. 

By  taking  effective  steps  now  to  elimi- 
nate this  kind  of  waste,  billions  of  dol- 
lars could  be  slashed  from  the  defense 
budget  annually  without  affecting  na- 
tional security  or  reducing  funds  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  A  former  ofiQcial  of  the 
Defense  Department's  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller puts  the  figure  that  can  be  saved 
for  fiscal  1970  at  $9.2  billion. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  ask  why  the  De- 
fense Department  not  only  has  allowed 
this  situation  to  develop  but  has  at- 
tempted to  cover  it  up  once  it  was 
brought  into  the  open. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  American  people.  In  the 
past  many  of  the  ofBcers  have  performed 
valiant  and  even  heroic  service  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  The  country  is  in- 
deed grateful  to  them  for  their  past  serv- 
ice and  for  their  patriotic  endeavors. 

But  what  can  be  said,  and  should  prop- 
erly be  said,  is  that  there  are  inherent 
factors  in  the  present  system  of  defense 
procurement  which  contribute  to  the 
waste  and  inefficiencies. 

Primary  among  these  is  the  fact  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  defense  contracts 
are  handled  through  open  bidding.  The 
advanced  state  of  technology,  we  are 
told,  has  left  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  moperatlve. 
Tlie  highly  specialized  nature  of  military 
technology  today  has  meant  that  only 
a  few  contractors,  and  in  some  cases 
only  one.  have  the  capacity  to  undertake 
many  defense  contracts.  Turning  this 
figure  around,  this  means  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  $40  billion  in  defense  con- 
tracts annually  let  are  negotiated  put- 
ting EXDD  personnel  on  one  side  of  a 
table  with  personnel  of  the  defense  firm 
on  the  other. 

A  second  major  fact  Is  the  conglomer- 
ate nature  of  the  defense  industrj-.  A 
handful  of  American  firms  control  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  personnel 
and  facilities  needed  to  successfully  com- 
plete a  defense  contract.  The  result  is 
that  only  10  defense  contractors  during 
fiscal  1968  accounted  for  30  percent  of 
all  defense  contracts. 

But  what  makes  these  two  facts  so  crit- 
ically important  is  that  so  many  Defense 
Department  personnel  end  up  working 
for  defense  contractors  when  they  leave 
the  Department.  According  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  in  March, 
there  are  2.072  retired  military  officers 
of  the  rank  of  colonel  or  Navy  captain 
and  above  employed  by  the  100  contrac- 
tors, which  do  the  most  business  with 
the  E>efense  Department. 

I  am  sure  this  most  dangerous  and 
shocking  situation  is  not  a  question  of 
deliberate  wrongdoing,  but  rather  a 
question  of  what  can  be  called  the  old 
school  tie — a  cotnmimity  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Defense  Department  official 
and  the  defense  contractor  which  works 
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to  the  benefit  of  the  large  contractors 
who  employ  a  large  number  of  retired 
Defense  Department  personnel. 

Former  high-ranking  military  officials 
have  access  to  the  Pentagon  that  others 
do  not  have.  Former  high-ranking  offi- 
cials have  personal  friendships  with 
those  still  at  the  Pentagon. 

And  in  some  cases  former  officers  may 
even  negotiate  contracts  with  their 
former  fellow  officers.  Or  they  may  be 
involved  in  developing  plans  and  speci- 
fications, making  proposals,  drawing  up 
blueprints,  or  taking  part  In  the  planning 
process  or  proposing  prospective  weap- 
ons systems.  And  they  may  be  doing  this 
In  cooperation  with  their  former  fellow 
officers  with  whom  they  served  and  by 
whom  In  some  cases  even  promoted. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  subtle  or  un- 
conscious temptation  to  the  officer  still 
on  active  duty.  After  all,  he  can  see  that 
over  2,000  of  his  fellow  officers  work  for 
big  companies.  How  hard  a  bargain  does 
he  drive  with  them  when  he  is  1  or  *> 
years  away  from  retirement? 

Wit^eps  the  case  of  five  former  Air 
Force  officers  who  blocked  efforts  to  cut 
costs  on  the  Minuteman  missile  guid- 
ance and  control  system.  In  so  doing  they 
were  helping  the  contractor.  Subse- 
quently, these  officers  accepted  execu- 
tive Jobs  with  the  system  s  manufacturer 
North  American  Rockwell.  According  to 
the  Justice  Department,  these  officials 
violated  no  current  law. 

What  we  have  is  a  1969  version  of  the 
5  percenters  of  the  Korean  war  era- 
former  Government  employees  who  ped- 
dled their  "influence"  to  contractors  for 
a  fee— usually  5  percent  of  the  contract. 
The  biU  I  am  introducing  today  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  remedying  this 
situation  by  making  this  type  of  activity 
a  violation  of  Federal  law,  subject  to 
criminaJ  penalties. 

My  bill  would  bar  an  employee  who 
participated  personally  and  substantially 
Jn  the  granting,  awarding,  or  admin- 
istration of  a  contract  or  grant  from  tak- 
ing a  Job  within  2  years  of  terminating 
ms  Federal  employment  with  anyone  who 
has  a  direct  or  substantial  Interest  In 
the  contract  or  grant.  The  penalty  for 
violating  this  bar  would  be  a  maximum 
fine  of  $10,000  and/or  a  maximum  prison 
sentence  of  2  years. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  cut  down 
on  the  Incentive  for  Federal  contracting 
and  procurement  officers  to  make  lucra- 
tive awards  to  private  companies  and 
then  leave  the  Federal  Government  to 
accept  a  generous  job  offer  from  one  of 
those  companies.  The  ultimate  effect 
should  be  to  cut  down  substantially  on 
Uie  tremendous  cost  overruns  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  experienc- 
ing on  its  contracts. 

The  bill  will  apply  to  those  individuals 
who  play  an  Important  role  in  the  deci- 
sional process  which  confers  a  financial 
oenent    upon    a    contractor,    grantee 
claimant,  or  any  other  beneficiary  How- 
ever. I  do  not  Intend  to  prevent  any  Fed- 
eral officer  or  employee  who  works  for 
the  procurement  or  grant  office  or  who 
has  responsibility  over  it,  from  taking 
subsequent  employment  with  any  bene- 
fic  ary  of  Federal  largesse.  My  bill  would 
only  prevent  such  employees  from  taking 
jobs  with  those  contractors  or  grantees 
who  have  benefited  directly  from  some 
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action  on  their  part^the  participation 
must  be  personal  and  it  must  be  sub- 
stantial. The  pro  forma  signature  of  the 
secretary  of  Defense  on  a  procurement 
authorization,  for  example,  would  not 
m  my  opinion,  constitute  personal  and 
substantial  involvement  such  as  to  bar 
subsequent  employment  under  this  bill 
The  text  of  H.R.  13138  follows: 

H.R.    13138 
A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  87-849,  approved 
October  23,  1962,  to  strengthen  provisions 
relating  to  dlsquallflcation  of  former  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees  In  matters  con- 
nected with  former  duties  and  official  re- 
sponsibilities, and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled 

Section  i.  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  1  of 
Public  Law  87-849  approved  October  23  1962 
(76  Stat.  1123),  pert^nlng  to  disqualification 
of  former  officers  and  emplovees  in  matters 
connected  with  former  duUes  or  officials  re- 
sponsibilities, and  disqualification  of  part- 
ners, is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "responslbUlty  at  the  end  of  sub- 
fon^T''**  <*"  a  Qew  subparagraph  (c)  as 
■•(c)  Whoever,  having  been  an  officer  or 
^P/fftf.  **^  ^^  executive  branch  of  the 
united  States  Government,  or  any  independ- 

™.t^?"^^  "^  ,'-''*  ^""^^  States,  or  cTthe 
District  of  Columbia,  Including  a  special 
Government  employee,  and  who,  having  par- 
ticipated personally  and  substantially  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  such  employment 
as  such  officer  or  employee,  through  decision, 
approval,  disapproval,  recommendation  the 
rendering  of  advice.  Investigation,  or  other- 
wise in  the  granting,  awarding,  or  admin- 
istration of  any  contract,  bid,  grant  or 
procurement  authorization  whose  total  v'alue 

^^^h?^^^^°•°*'°'  *"  «"Pl°y^d  in  any  capacity 
^rtXhm  two  years  after  his  employment  hJ 
ceased  by  anyone  other  than  the  United 
StatM  who  has  a  direct  and  substantial  in- 
terest In  the  contract,  bid,  grant,  or  procure- 
ment authorization  In  which  he  participated 
P^^^ly  and  substenually  while  so  em- 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  Pub- 
Ucj^w  87-849   is  hereby  further  amended 

(a)  striking,  after  the  word  ■Tesponsibll- 

thl  rflh       !f  f  °*  ^^^  ^^'''^  ^bparagraph, 
the  dash,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "  or- 

( b)  inserung  after  the  words  "That  noth- 
ing in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)-  In  the  third 
subparagraph,  the  woixls  ■■or   (c)  " 

(c)  striking  the  period  after  the  word  "em- 
ployee at  the  end  of  the  third  subpara- 
graph, inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
and  nserting  further  the  following  addi- 
tional proviso:  "Pror.ded  further.  That 
nothing  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  (c)  pre- 
vents a  former  officer  or  employee  from  be- 
coming employed  by  an  agency  of  any  State 

iJf?,      government  or  any  educational  in- 
stitution If  the  head  of  his  former  depart- 

^mn^""  ^J?f  l^!?^'  ""^^^  *  certification  in 
tYi?  i-  P"**"^*^  ^  the  Federal  Register, 
that  the  national  Interest  would  be  served 
by  such  employment,  and  that  such  former 
Officer  or  employee  may  act  as  agent  or  at- 
torney during  such  employment  on  any  mat- 
ter formerly  within  his  official  responaiWlity 
or  in  which  he  has  personally  and  substan- 
tially participated  if  the  cerUflcatlon  shall 
so  state.";  and  •»"•"« 

(d)  striking  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
subparagraph  the  clause  designation  "(c)" 
na«  ^^2''.?  '°  "*"  ^^^^  '^^  ='*«««  dilg- 
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at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.   Mr.   Speaker    for 
over  a  year  now,  Machlasport,  Maine,  has 
Been  Inthe  news  as  a  potential  free  trade 
zone.  The  establishment  of  this  foreign 
trade  zone  and  the  building  within  it 
Of  an  oil  refinery  and  industrial  complex 
could  bring  substantial  economic  bene- 
fits to  all  of  New  England. 
,,'^v5.   benefits    of   an   oil    refinery    at 
Machlasport  would  save  New  England- 
ers  as  much  as  $158  million  annually 
according  to  the  enclosed  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  reprinted  In  the 
Daily  Eagle  of  Claremont,  N.H. 

I  have  included  this  editorial  for  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  urge  Secre- 
tary Hickel  to  act  favorably  and 
promptly. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Service  roa  Whom? 
In  an  oblique  attack  on  proposals  to  build 
an  oil  complex  In  Maine  that  would  utilize 
Imported    petroleum    at   lower   prices    than 
wJ,?''"/^y^'**"^'  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel  told  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  the  other  day  that  the  present  Im- 
port quota  sj-stem  for  oil  had  "served  weU 
until  we  began  to  develop  many  exceptions  " 
There  is  no  quesUon  that  Import  restric- 
tions have  well  served  those  who  profit  hand- 
soniely  from  protected,  high-cost  domestic  oil 
production.  But  for  the  many  New  Engend- 
ers who  are  compelled  to  purchase  petroleum 
products,   oil   quotas  have  meant  hundreds 
of   millions    of   dollars   a   year   In   excessive 
prices.  Professor  Joel  B.  Dlriam  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  estimated  before    a 
Senate   subcommittee   last   spring   that   the 
proposed   Main  refinery   alone  could  result 

."J^f ''!1?.^  ^°''  ^^""  England  of  as  much  as 
$158  million  annually. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Interior 
Secretary,  who  is  a  member  of  the  presi- 
dential task  force  studying  the  Maine  pro- 
posal, to  ser%-e  a  broader  public  interest  than 
that  of  domestic  oil  producers. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


MACHLASPORT 
(Mr.    CLEVELAND    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


'Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  six  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  myself,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Inter-American  Development  Institute 
And  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words' 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  freedom 
security,  and  economic  progress  In  this 
hemisphere  depends  essentially  on  two 
factore:   What  the  Latin  Americans  do 

T?"",/^^^^!^^^^'  ^^^  ^'^at  we  In  the 
United  States  do  to  assist  them  to  bring 
about  peaceful  social  and  economic  rev- 
olutions in  their  countries. 

Both  of  those  tasks  are  being  closely 
reexamined  at  this  time.  The  failures 
and  the  achievements  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  being  reviewed  and  Initial 
decisions  are  already  being  made  about 

fn-,!iJf^    development    strategy    for    the 
1970  S. 

Last  week,  following  5  months  of  hear- 
ings and  related  studies,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Issued 
a  report  recommending  sweeping  changes 


In  U.S.  aid  and  trade  policies  aimed  at 
Latin  America. 

We  did  not  recommend  Increased  for- 
eign aid.  But  we  did  urge  that  some  of 
the  fundamental  premises  and  emphases 
of  our  aid  programs  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  redirected. 

For  example,  we  recommended  that  in- 
stead of  concentrating  so  overwhelm- 
ingly on  economic  development,  the 
United  States  should  apply  increased  at- 
tention and  assistance  to  the  task  of 
promoting  social  and  civic  development 
of  Latin  America. 

Among  the  new  directions  which  the 
subcommittee  proposed  was  the  creation 
of  an  imaginative,  flexible  instrument 
through  which  the  talents.  Ingenuity, 
good  win  and  other  resources  of  the 
American  people  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  that  tj'pe  of  development. 

These  changes — changes  in  attitudes 
of  peoples,  in  their  skills,  and  In  the 
basic  organization  of  their  societies — 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight. 

They  take  a  long  time,  require  many 
inputs,  and — generally  speaking — can  be 
advanced  most  effectively  with  maximum 
help  and  participation  of  the  private 
sector. 

Today,  together  with  Congressmen 
John  S.  Monacan,  Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  John  C.  Cdtlver. 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  and  James  G. 
Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  Introduc- 
ing legislation  to  carrj-  out  this  part  of 
our  subcommittee's  recommendations. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
would  establish  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Institute — a  semiprlvate  en- 
tity, created  by  the  Congress,  and  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  drawTi  partly 
from  the  private  sector  and  partly  from 
U.S.  Government  agencies  Involved  In 
Inter-American  affairs. 

This  Institute  would  obtain  its  capital 
from  a  variety  of  sources — private  and 
public,  governmental  and  internation- 
al— Interested  in  promoting  long-term 
social  and  civic  change  in  Latin  America. 
And  while  connected  with  and  guided 
by  U.S.  policies,  the  Institute  would  op- 
erate outside  the  formal  U.S.  presence 
In  Latin  America — outside  our  embassies 
and  AID  missions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  which  we 
are  introducing  today  does  not  involve 
an  increased  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion for  foreign  aid.  It  would  simply  pro- 
vide a  better,  more  effective  way  of  using 
some  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  the  text  of  our 
bill,  and  the  text  of  a  memorandum  ex- 
plaining its  purposes.  In  the  Record: 

H.R.  13120 
A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Institute  to  promote  developmental 
activities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
of  America  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as 
the  'Inter-American  Development  Institute" 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "In- 
stitute") . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  future  of  freedom,  security, 
and  economic  development  In  the  Western 


Hemisphere  rests  on  the  realization  that  man 
Is  the  foundation  of  all  human  progress.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  iwovlde  support 
for  developmental  activities  designed  to 
achieve  conditions  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere under  which  the  dignity  and  the 
worth  of  each  human  person  will  be  re- 
spected and  under  which  all  men  will  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
potential,  to  seek  through  gainful  and  pro- 
ductive work  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life,  and  to  live  in  Justice 
and  peace.  To  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  purpose 
of  the  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  national 
governments,  regional  and  International 
organizations,  and  nongovernmental  entitles. 


( 1 1  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere; 

(2)  support  self-help  eflorts  designed  to 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  Individual  de- 
velopment; 

(3)  stimulate  and  assist  effective  and  ever 
wider  participation  of  the  people  In  the  de- 
velopment process; 

(4)  encourage  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  democratic  institutions,  private 
and  governmental,  appropriate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Individual  sovereign  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere. 

In  pursuing  these  purposes,  the  Institute 
shall  place  primary  emphasis  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  educational  opportunities  at  all  lev- 
els, the  production  of  food  and  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  Improvement 
of  environmental  conditions  relating  to 
health,  maternal  and  child  care,  family  plan- 
ning, housing,  and  other  social  and  economic 
needs  of  the  people. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion through  and  with  private  organizations. 
Individuals,  governmental  agencies  and  In- 
ternational organizations  by  undertaking  or 
sponsoring  appropriate  research  and  by  plan- 
ning. Initiating,  assisting,  financing,  admin- 
istering, and  executing  programs  and  proj- 
ects designed  to  promote  the  achievement 
of  such  purposes. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  the  Institute  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  coordinate  Its  undertakings 
with  the  developmental  activities  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  the  various  organs  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
United  States  Government,  international  or- 
ganizations, and  other  entitles  engaged  In 
promoting  social  and  economic  development 
of  Latin  America. 

Sec.  3.  The  Institute,  as  a  corporation — 

(1)  shall  have  perp>etual  succession  unless 
sooner  dissolved  by  an  Act  of  Congress; 

(2)  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corpwrate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

(3)  may  make  and  p)erform  contracts  and 
other  agreements  with  any  Indlrtdual,  cor- 
FKjratlon.  or  other  body  of  persons  however 
designated  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  with  any  gov- 
ernment or  governmental  agency,  domestic 
or  foreign; 

(4)  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  obligations  shall  be  In- 
curred and  Its  expenses  allowed  and  paid: 

(5)  may.  as  necessary  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  Institute,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of.  officers,  employees, 
agents,  and  attorneys. 

(6)  may  acquire  by  purchase,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  gift,  or  otherwise  lease,  hold,  and 
improve,  such  real  and  personal  property  as 
it  finds  to  be  necessary  to  Its  purposes, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
and  In  any  manner  dispose  of  all  such  real 
and  personal  property  held  by  It  and  use  as 
general  funds  all  receipts  arising  from  the 
disposition  of  such  property; 

|7|  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government; 


(8)  may,  with  the  consent  of  any  board, 
corporation,  commission,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  executive  department  of  the 
Government,  Including  any  field  service 
thereof,  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  facilities,  officers,  and  employees 
thereof  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act: 

(9)  may  accept  money,  funds,  property, 
and  services  of  every  kind  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, grant,  cr  otherwise,  and  make  ad- 
vances, grants,  and  loans  to  any  in- 
dirtdual.  corporation,  or  other  body  of  per- 
sons, whether  within  or  without  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  to  any  government  or 
governmental  agency,  domestic  or  foreign, 
when  deemed  advisable  by  the  Institute  In 
furtherance  of  Its  purposes: 

(10)  may  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and 
defend,  in  Its  corporate  name  In  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction;  and 

(11)  shall  have  such  other  powers  as  m.iy 
be  necessary  and  incident  to  carrying  out  its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4  Upon  termination  of  the  corporate 
life  of  the  Institute  all  of  Us  assets  shall  be 
liquidated  and.  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
Congress,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  be  vested  In  a  board  of  directors 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  composed  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  he  shall  designate  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  one  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  from  private  life.  Four  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
officers  or  employees  of  agencies  of  the 
United  States  concerned  with  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

(b)  Terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  from 
private  life  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315).  except  that  any 
such  member  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (5  U.S.C.  5314).  Members  of  the  Board 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
such  officers  or  employees.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  In  accordance  with  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  direct  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  Institute. 

(e)  The  Board  may  prescribe,  amend,  and 
repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  business  of 
the  Institute  may  be  conducted  and  in  which 
the  powers  granted  to  It  by  law  may  be  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed.  A  majority  of  the  Bo.Trd 
shall  be  required  as  a  quorum. 

(f)  In  furtherance  and  not  In  limitation 
of  the  f)owers  conferred  upon  it.  the  Boaid 
may  appoint  such  committees  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  the 
Board  finds  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Institute,  each  committee  to  consist  of  two 
or  more  members  of  the  Board,  which  com- 
mittees, together  with  officers  and  agents 
duly  authorized  by  the  Board  and  to  the 
extent  provided  by  the  Board,  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Board  in  the 
management  of  the  business  and  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

Sec  6.  The  Institute  shall  be  a  nonprofit 
corporation  and  shall  have  no  capital  stock. 
No  part  of  Us  revenue,  earnings,  or  other 
income  or  property  shall  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  Its  directors,  officers,  and  employees  and 
such  revenue,  earnings,  or  other  income,  or 
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property  shall  be  used  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  corporate  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act 
No  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  cor- 
porauon  shall  in  any  manner  directly  or  In- 
directly participate  In  the  deliberation  upon 
or  the  determlnaUon  of  any  question  af- 
fecting his  personal  Interests  or  the  Interests 
of  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  oganlza- 
tlon  In  which  he  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  In- 
terested. 

Sec.  7,  When  approved  by  the  Institute, 
in  furtherance  of  Its  purpose,  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Institute  mav  accept  and 
hold  offices  or  positions  to  which  no  compen- 
sation is  attached  with  governments  or  gov- 
ernmental agencies  of  foreign  countries 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  have 
authority  to  detail  employees  of  any  agency 
under  his  Jurisdiction  to  the  InsUtute  under 
such  circumstances  and  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine.  Any  such  em- 
ployee so  detailed  shall  not  lose  any  priv- 
ileges, rights,  or  seniority  as  an  employee  of 
any  such  agency  by  virtue  of  such  detail 

Sec^9.  The  principal  office  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
but.  there  may  be  established  agencies 
branch  offices,  or  other  offices  in  any  place 
or  places  within  the  United  States  or  else- 
where .  In  any  of  which  locations  the  In- 
stitute «ay  carry  on  all  or  any  of  Its  opera- 
tions and  business. 

Sec.  10.  The  Institute,  including  its  fran- 
chise and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipal- 
ity, or  local   taxing  authority. 

Sec.  11.  Of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
Of  this  Act  and.  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  funds  used  for  such  pur- 
poses may  be  used  on  a  loan  or  gant  basis 
For  subsequent  fiscal  years  therr-  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  to 
remain  available  until  e.xpended.  as  may  be 
necessary-  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Tne  right  to  alter,  amend  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved 

Sec.  13.  Tlie  Institute  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act 
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BACKCROtTND  MEMORAND17M— Why  THE  IxNTEH- 

Americ.an  Development  Institute? 
Social    and    ci\ic    development   Is   a   slow 
difficult,  at  Umes  painful  process  for  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

It  may  entail  a  wholesale  change  In  the 
basic  organization  of  a  society,  and  the  re- 
structing  of  its  human  skills  and  attitudes 
Such  changes  are  not  easily  achieved  They 
may  require  decades,  even  generations  of 
continuing  effort. 

Consequently,  programs  aimed  at  the  pro- 
motion of  social  and  civic  change  ought  to  be 
conceived  as  long-term  undertakings  For 
maximum  effectiveness,  they  should  not  have 
to  depend  for  their  sustenance  on  year-to- 
year  fluctuations  In  the  pollucal  climate  and 
the  recurring  -ups  and  downs"  in  relations 
between  sovereign  countries. 

In  many  cases,  such  undertakings  can  pro- 
duce best  results  If  they  are  divorced  from 
the  formal  structure  of  inter-governmental 
relations  and  are  managed  bv  private  or  seml- 
private  institutions. 

This  applies.  In  particular,  to  the  follow- 
ing types  of  activities: 

(a)  Title  IX  undertakings  aimed  at  in- 
creasing participation  In  the  processes  of 
change,  and  sharing  of  the  products  of  de- 

swTIt"-^"'''    ^^'  ^"^   ''"'*   ^^'^'■y  ""^  *"   ^'8 

(b)  Research  and  education  In  the  mean- 
ing and  means  of  participation,  more  equi- 


table  Income  distribution,  and   key  attitu- 
dlnal     barriers     to     an     equitable     society 

(c)  Support  of  research  and  pilot  efforts 
to  solve  the  bottlenecks  In  educational  sys- 
tems, agricultural  production  and  urban  de- 
velopment which  have  denied  large  segments 
of  the  populations  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries the  opportunity  to  Join  the  modern 
world; 

(d)  Technical  assistance  In  local  govern- 
ment, legislatures,  lega>  systems,  peasant  and 
urban  leadership,  cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
democratic  labor  union  promotion,  adult  lit- 
eracy, oivic  education,  taxation  and  the  for- 
mation Of  private  foundations  devoted  to 
socio-political  progress; 

tror*  ''"'"''^  ^'"^^"'^^  a"1  population  con- 

tf)  Capital  assistance  for  small-scale  self- 
help  projects  at  the  community  level  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  income  of  Campesi7io-< 
barrio  dwellers,  and  urban  workers;  and  for 
programs  providing  support  for  agrarian  re- 
form education  for  the  masses,  community 
development  and  others. 

AIDS  involvement  in  some  of  these  activi- 
ties has  met  with  serious  obstacles.  It  has 
aroused  political  opposition  in  the  develop- 
ing couiurles;  it  has  caused  problems  for 
US  embassies;  and  it  has  been  only  par- 
tially  successful  because  of  AID's  inabUltv 
to  embark  on  long-range  undertakings  t» 
recruit  and  keep  the  types  of  personnel  re- 
quired for  staffing  them,  and  to  deal  with 
certain  private  groups  in  the  developing 
countries.  ° 

Moreover,   the  Identification  of  these  ac- 
tivities  with    the   formal   U.S.    Government 
presence    In    the    countries    concerned    has 
turned  off"  some  local  groups  while  expos- 
ng  U.S.  embassies  to  criticism  for  "meddline" 
in  sensitive  Internal  aflTalrs  of  other  countries 
Witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Inter- 
fj^rl"^''.  ^"""^^  Subcommittee   during   the 
1969  hearings,  and  testimony  of  a  number  of 
experts  who  appeared  earlier  before  the  In- 
^rnational    Organizations    and    Movements 
Subcommittee,  favored  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate agency  or  foundation  to  support  social 
and  civic  development. 

The  proposed  Inter-American  Development 
Institute  is  intended  to  serve  that  purpose. 
The   Institute   could   gradually   take   over 
o?"?^"^  ^^^   politically   sensitive    activities 
of  AID  in  Latin  America— and  do  them  better 
By   having  Its  own   identity,   a   Board  of 
Directors  drawn  partly  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, multiplicity  of  sponsors,  longer-term  as- 
surance Of  resouces,  and  greater  flexibility 
in  operations,  the  Institute  could  operate  at 
a  level  at  which  the  formal  machinery  of  the 
U.S.  Government  cannot,  by  its  very  nature 
be  effective   in  promoting  social  and   civic 
cnange. 

The  resources  of  the  Institute  would  come 
in  the  first  Instance,  from  the  US  Gov- 
ernment. Speciflcally,  $50  million  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  for 
economic  development  assistance  under  part 
I  Of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  would  be 
made  available  as  the  initial  capital  of  the 
institute.  Later  appropriations  could  be 
made,  as  necessary,  when  the  InsUtute  gets 

«^„  ?./^^.l  ^""^  *'  becomes  clear  which  AID 
activities  it  can  absorb. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  would  be  em- 
powered to  accept  funds  from  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments,  from  international  organl- 
fhl  t"!~^?  example,  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank— and 
from  private  sources  in  Uie  United  States  in 
Europe  and  In  Latin  America  Itself 

In  conclusion,  three  points  should  be 
borne  in  mind: 

First,  tJiat  in  order  to  promote  the  kind  of 
change  that  the  Congress  has  said  is  desir- 
able m  Latin  America,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  operate  at  two  levels:  the  Government- 
to-Government  level  and  the  Nation-to-Na- 
t  on  (or  people-to-people)  level.  The  Insti- 
tute will  provide  a  useful,  flexible  instrument 
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for  dealing  with  development   problema  at 

that  second  level. 

Second,  while  the  Institute  represents  a 
new  approach,  it  does  not  entail  increased 
foreign  aid.  It  simply  provides  a  more  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  doing  some  tasks  which 
the  United  States  presentiy  funds  through 
AID  and  through  a  number  of  International 
organizations.  In  time,  by  using  private  and 
public  funds,  and  loan  repayments,  it  can 

become  self-sustaining.  And 

Third,  since  4  out  of  its  7  directors  would 
be  U.S.  Government  officials  concerned  with 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations,  the  Institute  would 
be  unlikely  to  depart  from  the  major  objec- 
tives pursued  by  the  United  States  In  Latin 
America. 


CLEAN   WATER   RESTORATION  ACT 
CONSTRUCTION   GRANT   PROGRAM 
<Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
10,  1969,  I  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record— on      pages       19102-19121— re- 
sponses from  some  30  State  Governors 
and  the  Governors  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  my  earlier  request  to  them 
for  information  on  the  impact  of  short- 
funding  of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966.  As  I  stated  at  that  time   "I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  those  who  have 
responded  support  the  efforts  of  myself 
and  others  to  secure  full  funding  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  construc- 
tion grant  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  " 
Subsequently,    I   have   received    addi- 
tional responses  from  the  Governors  of 
several  States,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Georgia 
State  Water  Quality  Control  Board   So 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  aware  of  the  views  expressed 
in  these  letters,  I  include  their  texts  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Juneau,  July  1,  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dincell:  Thank  vou  very  much 
for  your  June  6,  1969.  letter  inviting  me  to 
comment  on  the  implications  to  Alaska  of 
the  shortage  of  Federal  funding  of  water  pol- 
lution control  programs. 

For  several  years  Alaska  has  made  good 
use  of  its  entire  allocation  of  construction 
grant  funding  in  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program.  Particularly,  with  the  imple- 
mentation this  year  of  our  new  Water  Qual- 
^^L?}.^^^^""^^-  ^  a'"lc'Pate  that  substantial 
additional  amounts  could  be  used  by  our 
local  governments  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  if  these  funds 
could  be  made  available. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Keith  H.  Miller, 

Gorerjior. 


The  Commonwealth  or  Massa- 
chusetts, Water  Resources 
Commission, 

„        ,  _  Boston,  July  18,  1969. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington  D  C 
Dear  Sir:  Massachusetts  has  adopted  a 
most  comprehensive  water  pollution  control 
law  featuring  a  $150M  bond  issue  authoriza- 
tion with  pre-financing  capabilities  and  a 
strong  enforcement  program  vested  in  a  new 
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Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  under 
the  control  of  the  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion in  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
We  also  have  provided  two  tax  inducements 
for  industry  and  a  new  and  broad  authority 
for  control  of  oil  pollution  in  the  waters  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Since  the  Inception  of  this  program,  grants 
have  been  made  to  communities  reflecting 
about  $55M  worth  of  sewage  treatment  works 
construction.  In  recent  years  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's contribution  to  this  program  has 
been  about  $5.3M-year  requiring  the  pre- 
financing of  approximately  $11. OM  of  State 
monies  in  anticipation  of  future  Federal  re- 
imbursements. This  has  maintained  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  implementation  program 
adopted  by  the  State  up  until  now  but  as  the 
larger  community  projects  come  due.  the  pro- 
gram will  unquestionably  be  severely  cur- 
tailed. 

The  Federal  government  has  not  honored 
its  financial  commitments  to  the  State  and 
as  such  one  must  question  the  advisability 
of  continuing  to  subsidize  the  Federal  share 
on  eligible  pollution  control  projects 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Federal  Interest  in  this  program  can 
only  be  confirmed  by  positive  action  in  over- 
coming the  accumulative  Federal  appropria- 
tion inadequacies  and  making  provisions  for 
a  separate  authorization  to  reimburse  the 
states  that  have  utilized  their  pre-flnancing 
capability. 

Should  alternative  methods  of  financing  be 
the  subject  of  future  Federal  legislation,  it  Is 
obligatory  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  equitabillty  of  alter- 
natives to  the  present  construction  grant 
percentages  specified  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  If  a  debt  service  con- 
tract approach  is  necessary,  it  is  extremely 
Important  that  the  Interest  charges  for  the 
Federal  share  be  borne  directly  by  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  in  this  matter 
and  am  hopeful  my  comments  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  C.  McMahon, 

Director. 

State  or  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

St.  Paul,  July  23,  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter  requesting  information 
on  the  Impact  of  the  reduced  level  of  Federal 
funding  on  water  pollution  abatement  and 
control  in  this  state. 

Applications  submitted  over  the  last  four 
fiscal  years  have  been  broken  down  as 
follows: 

TABLE  I 


Fiscal  year 

Amount 
requested 

Number  ot 
applications 

Federal 
allocation 

1970 

1969     

$15,333,257 

15,453,640 

11.843,586 

6,896,473 

43 
61 
41 

35 

$3,931,000 
3,931.000 

1968      

3,  728. 000 

1967 

2,743,250 

TABLE  II 

Fiscal  year 

Number 
of  grants 
certitied 

Projects  that 
proceeded 
under  reim- 
bursement 

1970        

129 
36 

18 
10 

9 

1969      

14 

1%8        

8 

1367          

2 

>  Assumes  same  level  ol  lunding  as  fiscal  year  1969. 

As  can  be  readily  noted  in  Table  I   the 
grant  amount  requested  greatly  exceeds  Mln- 
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nesota's  actual  or  anticipated  congressional 
allocation.  Based  on  discussions  with  munic- 
ipal officials  or  their  representatives,  we  do 
not  expect  as  many  communities  to  utilize 
the  reimbursement  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Act  in  Py70  as  did  in  FY69  (see  Table  II). 
Tlie  main  reason  for  this  is  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  the  necessary  financing  for  the  en- 
tire eligible  project  rather  than  only  70  or 
67  percent  as  the  case  may  be  if  a  Federal 
grant  were  available. 

Because  of  change  in  Minnesota's  FY70  and 
69  system  for  establishing  priorities  which 
split  the  congressional  allocation  based  on 
population  between  what  is  known  as  the 
seven  county  metropolitan  area  (basically 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  and  some  fifty  sub- 
\irbs)  and  the  balance  of  the  state,  it  was 
possible  to  certify  a  substantially  greater 
number  of  applicants  for  grants  (see  Table 
II).  Based  on  the  1960  Federal  census,  this 
results  in  a  respective  45  and  55  percent  split 
of  funds  between  the  seven  county  metro- 
politan area  and  the  rest  of  the  state.  The 
seven  county  metropolitan  areas  has  a  much 
lower  number  of  projects,  however,  substan- 
tially higher  cost  while  the  reverse  situation 
exists  for  the  remainder  of  the  state. 

No  community  outside  of  the  metropolitan 
area  in  FY69  proceeded  under  the  reimburse- 
ment provisions,  nor  do  we  anticipate  that 
any  will  in  FY70.  While  many  larger  com- 
munities which  have  an  immediate  water 
pollution  control  need  have  indicated  their 
desire  and  are  proceeding  to  comply  with 
Minnesota's  Interstate  and  intrastate  water 
quality  standards,  some  have  qualified  their 
statements  contingent  upon  the  availability 
of  Federal  Aid. 

In  general,  it  can  be  stated  that  some  proj- 
ects have  been  delayed  because  of  the  lack 
of  Federal  assistance  and  any  substantial 
increase  over  the  funding  level  of  FY69  will 
greatly  assist  in  water  pollution  abatement 
and  control. 

Minnesota  does  not  have  a  state  grant  pro- 
gram. A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  leg- 
islative session  but  failed  to  pass.  Instead  a 
1.5  million  dollar  program  to  pay  the  Inter- 
est on  the  Federal  portion  of  an  eligible 
project  was  passed.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
predict  what  effect  this  program  will  have. 

Your  effort  In  securing  full  or  a  substantial 
increase  in  funding  of  the  act  for  FY70  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  if  we  can  be 
of  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  LeVander, 

Governor. 


Executive  Office. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  July  10,  1969. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  This  Is  in  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  June  6.  1969  concerning 
the  Impact  on  our  pollution  control  program 
caused  by  the  shortage  of  federal  funds  on 
our  water  pollution  control  program. 

Tlie  funds  authorized  by  the  Water  Quality 
Act  would  have  provided  sufficient  federal 
funds  for  matching  municipal  projects  in 
Missouri.  However,  the  funds  appropriated 
are  only  a  fraction  of  those  authorized.  The 
result  has  been  that  construction  of  abate- 
ment works  has  been  materially  reduced.  The 
backlog  continues  to  grow,  and  if  we  are  to 
make  real  progress  in  pollution  abatement, 
federal  funds  and  state  funds  must  be  in- 
cre€ised. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1969  and  in  Fiscal  Year 
1970,  the  Missouri  Legislature  has  appropri- 
ated state  funds  to  match  all  of  the  federal 
funds  available  to  Missouri  municipalities. 
A  survey  of  municipal  needs  indicates  that  If 
the  federal  funds  for  Missouri  cities  were  in- 
creased from  $5  million  to  $12-15  million  per 
year,    and    accompanying    state    grants    of 


$6-7';2  million  were  available,  that  the  back- 
log could  be  wiped  out  In  approximately  five 
years. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  E.  Hearnes. 

State  of  New  Mexico. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Santa  Fe.  July  3.  1969. 
Re    funding    for    water    pKJllutlon    control 

activities. 
Hon.  John  Dingell. 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  I  sincerely  appreciate 
your  letter  of  June  6.  1969.  I  can  with  pride 
report  that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has  100^:^ 
of  all  sewered  communities  complete  with 
secondary  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  not  completely  utilized  Its  con- 
struction grant  funds  under  the  P.L.  660  Pro- 
gram. Construction  needs  In  the  State  are 
only  those  necessary  to  keep  up  with  In- 
creased i>opulatlon  and  industrial  growth  of 
the  State. 

The  funding  which  our  State  requires  Is  in 
the  administrative  and  regulatory  area.  We 
hope  to  Improve  operation  of  existing  facili- 
ties by  closer  supervision.  Anything  which 
you  can  do  to  permit  an  increase  for  water 
pollution  control  funds  under  the  State  Pro- 
gram Grant  Provision  of  the  Federal  Water 
Qualltv  Act  would  be  greatly  appreciated  and 
would  "t>enefit  the  State  of  New  Mexico  sub- 
stantially more  than  an  increase  In  construc- 
tion grant  funds. 

Yours  In  water  pollution  control. 

David  P.  Cargo, 
Governor,  State  of  New  Mexico. 

State  of  Montana. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Helena,  July  18,  1969. 
Re  your  letter  of  June  6  In  which  you  ask 
for  information  relative  to  the  Impact 
which  short  funding  of  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  may  have  caused  the 
State  of  Montana  In  the  area  of  water 
pollution  control  and  abatement. 
Hon.  John  Dingell, 

House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  The  short 
funding  of  this  Act  has  not  had  a  great  deal 
of  Impact  on  Montana  In  the  past,  but  pos- 
sibly could  have  In  the  future. 

In  explanation,  in  Montana,  all  munici- 
palities that  were  sewered  have  had  treat- 
ment plants  provided.  This  program  was 
completed  In  1966.  The  federal  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  state  has  been  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  grant  requests  on  these 
sources. 

When  the  Water  Quality  Standards  of  1967 
were  adopted,  it  was  required  that  secondary 
treatment  be  provided  for  all  municipalities 
and  Industries.  Most  municipalities  were 
given  until  1972  to  upgrade  their  treatment 
from  primary  to  secondary.  This  Involved 
primarily  our  larger  municipalities,  approxi- 
mately twenty  of  which  are  involved.  In  or- 
der to  meet  this  need,  it  is  anticipated  that 
during  the  next  three  years  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately thirteen  million  dollars  spent  on 
sewage  treatment  projects  In  their  state. 

The  last  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
have  seen  considerable  activity  by  our  larger 
municipalities  endeavoring  to  have  legisla- 
tion passed  authorizing  the  state's  partici- 
pation in  construction  grants  for  seuage 
treatment  works  There  were  seversU  reasons 
for  the  legislation  not  passing.  However,  the 
one  that  probably  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  our  Legislature  was  that  the  majority  of 
our  municipalities  already  provide  secondary 
treatment  of  their  wastes  and  these  commu- 
nities apparently  question  whether  they 
should  be  responsible  for  providing  funds 
for   those    that   need   additional    treatment 
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when  they  have  already  paid  for  it  them- 
selves. 

The  problem  Is  that  by  1972  all  munici- 
palities will  have  to  meet  the  standard*  set 
X,  I  ^^^  ^*'*''  «"»"ty  Standards  of  the 
1967  Session  of  the  Montana  State  Legisla- 
ture If  the  state  does  participate  in  helping 
provide  funds  to  pay  for  secondary  sewage 
treatment,  this  will  mean  that  the  Federal 
Oovernments  share  of  funds  towards  com- 
p.etlon  of  the  secondary  plants  will  be 
greater  according  to  federal  standards  The 
other  alternative  Is  If  the  Legislature  did 
not  fund  construcUon  grants  for  secondary 
treatment  plants,  many  of  the  municipali- 
ties, which  are  waiting  until  the  1971  Leg- 
slature  has  met  and  considered  this  fund- 
ing, will  be  applying  for  federal  money  at  the 
same   time  in  order   to  complete   their  sec- 

Tq^o^IJ'"®*""^"'^  P'*^^  ^y  ''he  deadline  of 
1972.  This  would  mean  a  greater  influx  of  re- 
quesu  for  federal  funds  which  might  result 
in  a  shortage  of  the  same. 

I  trust  this  Is  the  Information  which  you 
desired.  I  will  be  pleased  to  supply  you  with 
any  additional  information  you  may  need 
Sincerely  yours, 

Forrest   H.   Anderson.   Governor. 
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We  will  be  happy  to  provide  the  Informa- 
tion you  have  requested.  However,  it  will 
take  a  few  days  to  get  It  together  and  I  will 
forward  It  to  you  as  soon  as  we  have  It 
ready. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  E.  Washington, 

Commissioner. 


July  28,  1969 


•  -      State   or  New   York, 
-         •--  ExEctJTivE   Chamber, 

Albany,  July  22,   1969. 
Dear   Mr.   Dingell:    Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  Federal  funding  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

Municipalities,  under  the  $1  billion  New 
York  State  Pure  Waters  Bond  Act,  are  pro- 
vided a  basic  State  construction  grant  of 
thirty  percent,  and  prefinancing  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  up  to  thirty  percent;  thus  the 
State  guarantees  to  the  municipality  a  sixty 
percent  grant  of  the  eligible  project  cost 

As  you  are  aware,  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion   currently    entitles    municipal    sewage 
treatment   works   projects    to   either   a   fifty 
percent    of    fifty-five    percent    Federal    con- 
struction  grant.   Due  to   the  short-funding 
of   the  Federal   program,   no  project  In  the 
State  of  New  York  has  received  Its  full  Fed- 
eral  grant.   The   national   appropriation   for 
Federal  program  for  fiscal  year  1969  was  only 
$214  million,  with  the  New  York  State  allo- 
cation being  only  $15.8  million  of  this  appro- 
priation. If  the  active  projects  in  the  State 
were  funded  to  the  50  55  percent  figure    an 
additional    $752    million    in    Federal    gi^nt 
funds  would  be  required. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
match  existing  authorizations  with  appro- 
priations has  slowed  our  Pure  Waters  Pro- 
gram. If  Federal  funds  were  available  mu- 
nicipalities would  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
total  construction  grant  of  eighty  percent  or 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  eligible  project 
cost.  This  would  then  limit  the  local  munici- 
pal share  of  the  project  cost  to  either  twenty 
percent  or  fifteen  percent:  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  taxpayers  within  the  munici- 
pality to  shoulder  the  fiscal  burden-  and 
would  encourage  the  municipality  to  move 
ahead  with  its  project  to  abate  water 
pollution. 

Yoiu-  efforts  to  secure  full  funding  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1970  are  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Nelson    a.    Rockefeller. 

Government  or  the  District 
OF  Columbia,  Execvtive  Office, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  16,  1969 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Dingell:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  6,  1969,  expressing  your  con- 
cern about  Federal  short -funding  and  ita 
impact  on  the  District  of  Columbia's  water 
pollution  control  program. 


Government  of  the  District 
of  Colombia,  Execittive  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  10.  1969 
Hon    John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  6,  1969  ex- 
pressing your  concern  about  the  low-level 
funding  of  the  federal  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction granu  program  and  Its  impact  on 
the  District  of  Columbia's  water  pollution 
control  program. 

The  principal  impact  of  funding  below  au- 
thorized levels  has  been  to  upset  fiscal  plan- 
ning. The  result  has  been  more  frequent  and 
increased  use  of  borrowing  authority  to  keep 
the  construction  program  going.  Inasmuch 
as    loan    repayments    must    be    made    from 
revenue,  that  action,  in  turn,  has  reflected 
the  need  to  increase  sewer  rates.  Thus,  exist- 
ing authority  to  increase  rates  and  to  borrow 
has  been  reduced  in  Increasing  degree   This 
fact,   coupled   with   an   imminent,   enlarged 
construction   program   of  abatement   facili- 
ties  will  necessitate  requests  to  Congress  for 
additional  borrowing  and  rate  Increase  au- 
thority.  Although  the  impact  on  our  water 
pollution  control  program  has  not  been  sig- 
nificant in  amount  up  to  this  point,  since 
D^trict  funding  for  the  expanded  program 
did  not  begin  until  P.Y.   1969.  nevertheless 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  re- 
?nHf„"*''8  additional  funding  authority.  Our 
i?  o    P™f  am  is  unfunded  by  approximately 
$7.8   million,   a  large  portion  of  which  can 
be  attribuUble  to  low-level  federal  fundlnir 
According  to  Public  Law  660,  as  amended' 
the  Dlstnct  is  eligible  for  grants  of  55  per 
cent  to  aid  with  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  In  order  to  meet  water 
quality  standards,  we  will  need  to  upgrade 
basic  treatment  facilities  over  the  next  five 
years  to  remove  90  per  cent  of  organic  pol- 
lutants at  a  cost  currently  esUmated  at  $108 
million.    The    District's   eligibility   for   con- 

f/a"f  ?M.^"*^  °°  *''**  amount  would  be 
$59.4  million.  However,  full  eligibility  can- 
not be  realized  since  the  formula  in  the  Act 
would  limit  D.C.  to  $15.8  million  even  if 
appropriation  of  the  full  authorization  were 
p^^,o^f  °8'V'==1'^K  that  the  Act  expires  In 
r.y  1971  and  assuming  that  the  present 
level  of  appropriation  of  $214  million  will 
hold,  we  cannot  expect  more  than  $5  2  mil- 
lion on  the  above  construction.  Thus  it  Is 
obvious  that  local  financing  will  ha've  to 
make  up  the  difference,  $10.2  million  in  this 
c&sc 

In  the  years  ahead  the  District  Is  faced 
with  extremely  large  expenditures  for  waste 
water  treatment.  I  am  advised  that  it  will 
cost  not  only  the  $108  million  previously 
f^^n,H°°^?  ^  upgrade  our  basic  treatment 
facilities  to  provide  90  per  cent  biochemical 
oxygen  demand  (BOD)  and  suspended  solids 
removal  from  flows  expected  in  1980  but 
•^Tn""!^.  *^'^'  a'lditlonal  expenditures  of 
$170  million  for  advanced  waste  treatment 
for  the  same  flows  must  be  contemplated  if 
water  quaUty  standards  are  to  be  met    In- 

^^ffh^l^r^'L^''''^"  "^""'^^  ^^'J  borrowing 
authority  to  be  requested  together  with  ant 
Ucipated  federal  grants  will  enable  us  to 
construct  and  operate  the  basic  plant  only 
The  method  of  financing  of  the  advanc^ 
waste  treatment  facilities  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  This  should  show  you  the  magni- 
tude of  our  problem. 
I  hope  the  above  Information  will  be  help- 


ful.  If  I  can  be  of  further  service,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  E.  Washington, 

Commissioner. 

State  Water  Quality  Control  Board, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  is  1969 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  We  note  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  10  1969 
you  wrote  the  Governors  of  the  States  re- 
questing information  related  to  construction 
grant  needs  under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  We  have  checked  with 
our  Governor's  office  and  there  is  no  record 
of  your  letter  having  been  received.  However 

fit^n  ",'!f  '^t""  '^  ^  "'■8^'^t  ^  "s.  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  providing  vou  with  the 
information  anyway. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
funds  authorized  in  the  Act  has  left  the 
totate  of  Georgia  in  a  very  difflcult  position  m 
obtaining  effective  water  pollution  abate- 
ment programs  from  local  governments  dur- 
ing the  past  three  to  foiu-  years.  The  im- 
plementation plan  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards adopted  by  this  State  and  approved  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1967  are 
becoming  less  and  less  a  reality. 

This  State  now  has  seventy-four  (74)  ap- 
pications  and  three  (3)  requests  for  sup- 
plemental grants  pending  which  are  request- 
ing almost  $35  million  in  FY  1970  Ba^  on 
engineering  reports  already  reviewed  by  this 
office,  the  situation  will  be  worse  next  year 
By  letter  dated  July  9,  1969,  this  office  was 
I^^tJ^oI  ^^^^^  Southeast  Regional  Office  of 
^^r^n  ,  ^^^^  Georgia  would  receive  $4.- 
589,000  for  FY  1970.  This,  of  course,  is  b^ed 
on  an  appropriation  of  $214  million.  You  can 
see  that  the  bulk  of  the  applications  will  re- 
main m  the  drawer  for  another  year 

Your  interest  and  concern  in  this  matter 
are  v  tal.  Yoiu-  assistance  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional funding  will  be  appreciated  bv  many 
Best  regards.  '  ■' ' 

Sincerely. 

Warren  O.  Griffin. 
Assistant  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
(For  R.  s.  Howard,  Jr..  Executive  Secre- 
tary.) 


POSTAL  SERVICE 
•  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  This  Week  magazine 
?r«   "u'^^^i:  July  28.  in  which  the  Post 
Office  has  been  awarded  some  long  over- 
due praise.  The  author,  Mrs.  Yetta  Horn 
Jay.  and  the  publication  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  bucking  the  trend  of  the  day 
which  has  been  unrestrained  criticism  of 
the  postal  operation. 
.    Mrs.  Jay  shows  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  Post  Office  which  most  of  the 
critical  writers  on  the  subject  have  not 
evidenced.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  her 
article  she  makes  the  most  effective  point 
on  this  matter  I  have  seen  in  newsprint 
this  year  when  she  says: 

But  unlike  private  Industry  the  Post  Office 
must  take  on  all  comers;  it  can't  reject  or 
control  ti.e  growing  demands  made  upon  It 


Here  Mrs.  Jay  underlines  the  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  Is  by  and  large  an  effective 
public  service  and  she  urges  her  readers 
to  recognize  It. 


July  28,  1969 
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This  Week  magazine  and  Mrs.  Jay  have 
done  the  public  a  great  service  by  pub- 
lishing this  article.  We  hear  entirely  too 
much  criticism  about  a  system  that  does 
a  good  job.  We  have  seen  the  mail  vol- 
ume increase  by  45  billion  pieces  and  the 
population  Increase  by  nearly  50  million 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II:  Yet  each 
of  us  still  receives  daily,  personal,  effi- 
cient, and  expeditious  mall  service.  Some- 
body must  be  doing  something  right  down 
at  the  Post  Office. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
You   Are  Ruining  Our  Postal  Service 

(By  Yetta  Horn  Jay) 
Note. — Mrs.  Jay  worked  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice, as  a  mall  sorter,  at  intervals  over  more 
than  four  years.  She  has  received  several 
awards  from  the  Post  Office  for  her  sugges- 
tions on  improving  the  service.) 

America's  postal  system  Is  headed  toward  a 
mammoth  breakdown,  due  not  so  much  to 
the  glut  of  mall  as  to  the  negligence  and 
slopplness  of  those  who  mall  it. 

True.  o\ir  mall  volume  is  staggering:  every 
day  our  Post  Office  handles  more  than  one 
piece  of  mail  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  OUT  50  States,  moving  twice  as  much 
mall  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  postal  sys- 
tems combined. 

But  unlike  private  Industry,  the  Post  Of- 
fice must  take  on  all  comers;  it  cant  reject 
or  control  the  growing  demands  made  upon 
It.  It  Is  confronting  this  crisis  head-on, 
using  modern  technology  to  help  speed  83 
billion  pieces  of  mall  annually,  up  from  38 
billion  in  1945.  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
M.  Blount  Is  planning  a  complete  structural 
reorganization  so  our  Post  Office  will  serve 
us  most  effectively. 

But  oiu-  mailing  habits  are  falling  to  keep 
pace  with  these  changes — they  are  often 
inadequate,  sloppy,  and  downright  Incorrect. 
Huge  corporations  and  Joe  Smiths  alike  con- 
stantly make  the  same  errors.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  is  that  one  out  of  every  two 
First  Class  letters  mailed  today  is  mailed 
incorrectly.  Yet  when  a  letter  arrives  too 
late  or  not  at  all,  we  shrilly  play  the  na- 
tional game  called  "Blame  it  on  the  Post 
Office." 

Each  of  the  following  cases  Illustrates  at 
least  one  major  mailing  error  committed 
dally  by  thousands  of  Americans. 

Case  I.  "Bundllng's  Great."  One  of  this 
country's  major  mailers  sent  a  number  of 
highly  Important  letters  clearly  marked 
"Airmail"  and  "Special  Delivery"  and  cor- 
rectly metered.  Yet  all  arrived  from  24  to  48 
hours  too  late.  Blame  it  on  the  Post  Office? 
No.  The  facts  are  these:  Like  most  large 
firms,  this  one  bundles  its  mall  Into  canvas 
sacks,  directly  dispatching  them  to  the  Post 
Office.  In  this  case.  Its  mallroom  clerks 
bundled  In  reverse:  they  put  the  Airmail 
Specials  In  first,  then  the  regular  First 
Class  mall,  then  finally  Third  Class  advertis- 
ing matter  which  filled  the  sack's  top  two- 
thirds.  On  opening  the  sacks,  the  postal 
worker  assumed  that  It  contained  all  Third 
Class  mall.  Since  First  Class  mall  is  always 
handled  first,  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
contents  were  processed  and  the  error 
discovered. 

Moral :  No  matter  how  large  or  small  your 
mailing,  always  bundle  the  most  important 
letters  on  top.  Specials  are  always  processed 
first,  followed  by  Airmail  and  then  First  Class 
maU.  Completely  separate  your  First  Class 
mall  from  other  classes.  Table  workers  at  the 
Post  Office  toss  bundled  mail  Into  the  dif- 
ferent bins  In  split  seconds.  They  Judge  by 
the  top  letter.  No  one  has  the  time  to  rifle 
through  bundles. 

Case  II.  "Ounces  and  Cents."  A  nonprofit 
club  mailed  several  hundred  routine  monthly 
meeting  reminders.  The  surprised  local  mem- 
bers got  theirs  Special  Delivery,  and  the  "out- 


of  towners"   were  Airmailed.   Was  the  Post 
Office  playing  Santa  Clans? 

Hardly.  A  common  metered  mall  snafu  oc- 
ctirred.  The  meter's  prior  setting  had  been 
for  48  cents.  Palling  to  check,  the  club's 
mailer  ran  these  reminders  through  at  the 
same  amount.  He  then  threw  the  letters 
untied  into  the  mailbox.  The  loose  letters 
were  dispersed  Into  numerous  trays  worked 
by  various  clerks.  Where  the  mailer's  inten- 
tion ts  not  stated  and  the  mailing  Is  small, 
the  Post  Office  matches  service  to  postage. 
Had  this  mailing  been  bundled,  the  Post 
Office  would  have  phoned  the  mailer  to  make 
sure  of  Its  Intention.  A  postage  refund  could 
have  been  arranged.  Instead,  the  club  lost 
over  $100, 

Moral:  Watch  your  postage.  American 
mailers,  large  and  small,  are  losing  money 
by  overpaid  mall  and  losing  good  will  by  un- 
derpaid mall.  Underpaid  mall  is  sent  directly 
to  the  mallee.  who  pays  on  receipt.  Over- 
payments occur  mostly  In  metered  mall — and 
more  than  half  of  all  First  Class  letters  are 
metered.  The  meter  operator  forgets  to  check 
the  setting  or  reverses  the  number.  The  rou- 
tine First  Class  0.06  zooms  to  0.60,  or  the 
Airmail  0.10  skyrockets  to  1.00. 

One  of  the  greatest  underpayment  culprits 
is  the  First  Class  heavy  letter  weighing  over 
an  ounce.  Some  senders  Just  naturally  put  6 
cents  on  everything.  Another  culprit  Is  the 
foreign  Airmail  letter  whose  sender  forgets 
that  these  rates  are  In  half  ounces. 

Case  III.  "Dead  or  Alive?"  A  woman  In- 
vited her  niece,  who  was  visiting  a  cousin 
In  a  nearby  city,  to  visit  her.  Her  niece  failed 
to  get  the  Invitation  and  soon  returned  to 
her  far-off  home.  A  family  feud  erupted  with 
the  aunt  accusing  the  cousin  of  withholding 
the  letter.  Angrily,  the  cousin  retorted  she 
never  saw  It.  Letter  lost  in  the  Post  Office? 
No.  The  letter  was  sent  from  a  suburban 
private  home  to  a  big  city  high-rise  apart- 
ment house.  The  aunt  sent  her  letter  di- 
rectly to  the  niece,  whose  name  differed  from 
the  cousin's.  She  also  failed  to  Include  her 
own  return  address.  Marked  "Undellverable," 
the  letter  was  sent  to  the  Regional  Dead  Let- 
ter office  where  It  was  opened  for  a  possible 
clue  to  the  sender  or  mailee.  (Note:  this  Is 
the  sole  exception  to  the  rule  forbidding  the 
Post  Office  to  open  First  Class  mall  )  The 
letter  bore  no  clues,  and  was  destroyed. 

Moral:  Never  omit  your  return  address. 
It's  a  rttal  part  of  your  letter,  and  keeps 
It  "alive."  In  order  for  a  dead  letter  to  be- 
come deliverable  these  steps  are  required: 
(1)  letter  returned  to  local  Post  Office;  (2) 
letter  sent  to  regional  Dead  Letter  office;  (3) 
letter  opened;  (4)  clue  searched  for;  (5)  let- 
ter readdressed;  (6)  letter  completely  reproc- 
essed. And  all  this  for  a  mere  6  cents  an 
ounce! 

Case  IV.  "Dough  Re  Ml."  A  loving  grand- 
mother mailed  her  grandson  a  gift  of  money. 
Eventually  he  got  an  envelope  marked  "Dam- 
aged in  Handling"  containing  no  money. 
Walls  the  grandmother,  "It  must've  been 
stolen  in  the  Post  Office." 

It  wasn't.  Grandma  sent  several  dollars  In 
loose  coins.  Not  caught  In  time,  the  envelope 
Jammed  up  the  stamp-canceling  machine; 
coins  flew  In  all  directions,  and  her  letter 
plus  several  others  got  mangled  A  machin- 
ist had  to  repair  the  disabled  canceler,  the 
mangled  mall  had  to  be  mended,  the  loose 
money  (which  letter  did  It  come  from?) 
wound  up  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  after  end- 
less paper  work.  All  told,  grandma's  letter 
cost  the  Post  Office  considerably  more  than 
it  contained. 

Moral :  Never  send  loose  coins  in  the  mails. 
This  constant  Post  Office  warning  falls  on 
many  deaf  ears. 

Related  Is  another  moral:  Mark  your  slugs. 
A  slug  is  a  bulky  letter.  You  should  print 
"Hand  Stamp  '  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 
envelope  in  large  red  letters.  The  table  work- 
er will  then  Immediately  toss  It  into  the 
slug  bin.  Unmarked  slugs  aren't  always  read- 


ily seen.  Our  Post  Office  constantly  contends 
with  unmarked  mall  containing  Upstlcks 
and  other  cosmetics,  pens,  pencils,  calendars, 
material  swatches,  combs,  bottle  caps,  razor 
blades.  Always  tie  your  slugs  together  to 
reduce  the  number  of  table-to-bin  tosses. 
Case  V.  "Time  Is  Money."  A  rising  firm  sent 
a  large  national  mailing  announcing  a  new 
merchandise  line.  All  the  letters  were  deliv- 
ered In  A-I  condition  within  24  to  48  hours. 
That  same  day  a  competing  firm  in  the  same 
city  put  out  a  similar  mailing,  which  arrived 
from  one  to  three  days  after  its  rival's,  and 
in  poor  condition.  Post  Office  efficient  in  one 
case,  inefficient  in  another? 

Hardly.  The  first  firm  mailed  its  properly 
bundled  letters  early  in  the  day.  All  Its  let- 
ters were  Zip  Coded. 

The  second  firm  committed  almost  tvery 
possible  error  It  sent  Its  loosely  tied  mall 
out  after  5  P.M.  to  attract  attention,  it  used 
outslzed  envelopes,  and  these  were  poorly 
sealed.  To  save  time  and  money,  this  firm 
used  a  window-type  envelope.  But  since  the 
letters  were  sloppily  Inserted,  the  last  line 
of  each  address  wasn't  visible.  Finally,  not 
one  letter  was  Zip  Coded. 

The  first  mailing  arrived  when  the  Post 
Office  could  give  it  maximum  care,  the  sec- 
ond at  a  peak  period.  Harrassed  clerks  had 
to  tear  apart  many  letters  which  were  glued 
together;  then  they  had  to  shake  each  let- 
ter to  see  the  address.  Many  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  sender  for  better  addressing. 
With  no  Zip  Code,  the  mailable  letters  had  to 
be  sorted  one  by  one.  And  the  outslzed  en- 
velopes got  bent  as  the  clerks  tried  to  fit 
them  into  the  pigeon  holes. 

Morals:  Mail  early  in  the  day.  Avoid  the 
avalanche.  Seal  your  mot!  right.  Unsealed, 
partially  sealed,  and  oversealed  wet  envelopes 
(which  stick  together)  constantly  eat  up 
time  and  manpower.  Use  standard  envelopes. 
Using  today's  mass  methods  and  equipment — 
canceling  machines,  mall  trays,  pigeon 
holes — the  Post  Office  is  geared  to  standard- 
size  mall.  Thus  undersized  mail  may  get  lost, 
while  the  outslzed  get  bent  and  tattered. 
Zip  it!  No  letter  Is  correctly  mailed  •without  a 
Zip  Code. 

The  Zip  Code  is  the  most  radical  change 
In  Post  Office  history.  It's  the  major  solution 
to  our  mall  deluge  and  our  major  hope  for 
speedier  delivery. 

Zipping  means  mail  will  get  faster  trans- 
portation. 

The  word  Zip  stands  for  Zone  Improvement 
Plan  which  is  the  extension,  on  national  lines, 
of  the  local  zoning  idea.  Each  number  In  the 
Zip  Code  Is  \-ital.  The  first  digit  stands  for 
one  of  our  country's  ten  major  geographical 
areas.  The  second  and  third  digits  narrow 
it  down  to  a  sectional  center.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  digits  pinpoint  your  local  Post  Office. 
Thus  a  Zip  Code  for  Washington.  DC.  is 
20037;  2  is  the  specific  geographical  region, 
00  means  Its  inside  Washington,  37  is  the 
local  station  that  delivers  the  mall. 

The  Zip  Code  plus  mechanization  unll  bring 
speedy  delivery.  Fantastic  new  machines- 
handling  36,000  letters  an  hour — are  grad- 
ually replacing  present  outmoded  hand-sort- 
ing methods  But  these  machines  can  work 
best  only  with  correctly  Zip  Coded  mall.  The 
machines  cant  read  the  Zip  Code  that  isn't 
there,  or  appears  in  the  wrong  place  (it 
should  be  on  the  last  line,  two  to  six  spaces 
after  the  state  name). 

Unless  we  drastically  reform  our  mailing 
habits  today,  we'll  find  our  Post  Office  in 
trouble  tomorrow — even  with  mechanization. 
For  as  helpful  as  our  new  machines  are,  they 
can't  decipher  illegible  or  incomplete  ad- 
dresses, or  look  through  an  envelope  to  see  if 
its  conwnts  are  fragile,  or  separate  stuck- 
together  mail,  or  rescue  lost  contents. 

The  solution  Is  simple:  let's  start  helping 
our  Post  Office  now.  We  aren't  doing  all  we 
can  when  one  out  of  every  five  First  Class 
letters  mailed  has  no  Zip  Code,  and  30.000.000 
letters  end  up  in  the  Ltead  Letter  Office  every 
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T«ar.  I^t's  weigh,  mark,  and  bundle  our 
mall  carefully,  correctly,  and  early,  to  allow 
the  mechanical  Improvements  to  speed  mall 
safely. 

Let's  stop  playing  "Blame  It  on  the  Poet 
omce,"  and  start  playing  by  the  rulee. 


July  28,  1969 


A   COMMON  FRONTIER 

I  Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  hours  of  July  20  and  July  21,  most  of 
the  world  watched  what  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  events  In  the 
history  of  mankind — the  lunar  landing 
of  the  crew  of  Apollo  11.  Scientists  from 
all  nations  will  benefit  from  the  infor- 
mation they  bring  back  with  them.  The 
entire  world  waited  with  shared  antlcl- 
imtion  and  common  hope  for  their  safe 
return.  For  one  moment  In  a  world  of 
dlvisiveness,    on    an    earth    marked    by 
boundaries,  natural  and  man  made,  sep- 
arated ■  Into   societies    which    diflfer    by 
language,   culture,    race,    and   customs, 
and  rent  by  rivalries  and  mistrust,  we 
have  been  able  to  join  together  to  thrill 
In    the    realization    of    a    centuries-old 
dream. 

The  world  beyond  our  world  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  provoked  the  curiosity 
and  stirred  the  Imagination  of  men  from 
all  walks  of  Ufe,  from  all  nations,  of  all 
beliefs.  Symbolically,  we  have  all  looked 
upward  as  we  have  joined  together  in 
spirit  to  share  the  anxiety,  the  hope  and 
the  joy  of  the  Apollo  11  journey. 

Although  we  bring  our  eyes  downward 
as  it  returns  to  earth,  we  should  not  let 
this  spirit,  and  the  hope  It  can  hold  for 
the  future  of  all  mankind  both  on  this 
earth  and  beyond,  diminish.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Hastings  Keith,  in 
calling  for  steps  which  will  allow  and 
encourage  the  joint  effort  of  all  nations 
in  the  future  exploration  of  space 
frontiers. 

Not  only  will  the  combined  knowledge 
and  capabilities  for  the  technologicaUy 
advanced  nations  In  a  comprehensive 
space  program  allow  greater  progress  in 
facing  the  problems  of  space,  but  the 
process  of  sharing  the  burden  as  well  as 
the  glory  of  the  conquest  of  space  will 
also  create  a  basis  of  communication  and 
cooperation  which  could  be  applied  to 
the  more  earthly  problems  of  our  world. 
The  moon  was  a  common  goal.  It,  and 
the  vastness  of  space  beyond,  are  a 
common  frontier  as  yet  untouched  by 
national  rivalries,  and  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  keep  It  that  way.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  305  is  a  vital 
and  significant  step  In  this  direction 


paper,  the  Colebrook  News  and  Sentinel. 
It  is  the  northernmost  newspaper  in  my 
district  and,  therefore,  one  of  the 
northernmost  papers  in  the  coxmtry.  It 
reflects  the  thinking  of  a  broad  area. 
It  is  published  under  the  motto:  "Inde- 
pendent, But  Not  Neutral,"  which  I  per- 
sonally assure  the  House  is  an  accurate 
description. 

Publisher  Harrigan,  In  common  with 
all  thoughtful  citizens,  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  troubling  ABM  issue.  His  edi- 
torial for  July  16  states  his  conclusion. 
He  recognizes  the  state  of  international 
politics  for  what  It  is :  a  balance  of  terror 
maintaining  the  peace,  and  nuclear 
terror  at  that.  He  feels  it  is  sensible,  at 
the  very  least,  to  keep  the  balance— and 
the  peace — by  constructing  the  Safe- 
guard. 

The  editorial  is  well  reasoned  and  well 
written.  I  draw  it  respectfully  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress as  a  very  good  Indication  of  what 
thoughtful  persons  in  the  north  country 
are  thinking  about  the  ABM  decision, 
which  is  coming  rapidly  to  a  fateful 
climax. 

The  article  follows : 

RcLUCTAKT  "Yes"  on  ABM 
Perhaps  by  the  time  this  reaches  print, 
the  Congress  will  have  decided  on  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  A.B.M.  "Safeguard"  or, 
as  Senator  Aiken  suggests,  some  workable 
compromise  will  have  been  reached.  Along 
with  Just  about  everybody  else  (Including, 
undoubtedly.  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
themselves),  we  have  been  much  troubled 
by   this   particular  question. 

Finally,  trying  to  think  It  through  as  logi- 
cally as  possible,  we  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  this  limited  antl-mlsslle  sys- 
tem, designed  solely  to  protect  our  "second 
strike"  potential,  U  justified.  Justified,  that 
Is,  If  you  can  Juatlly  anything  which  con- 
templates the  unleashing  of  forces  more 
than  sufficient  to  cause  millions  of  deaths 
If  not  destroy  the  earth  Itself. 

In  fact,  right  there  lies  the  heart  of  the 
dilemma.  Bacteriological  warfare,  strikes 
with  nuclear  warheads — Ifs  all  terrible.  But 
so  Is  war  Itself,  and  where  do  you  draw  the 
line?  To  us.  the  parallel  keeps  occurring  that 
both  sides  had  poison  gas  during  the  World 
War  II,  but  not  even  the  German  madmen 
In  their  final  Gotterdammerung  dared  to 
use  It.  Along  the  same  lines,  given  the  pre- 
Hlroshima  days  all  over  again,  one  wonders 
whether  our  own  authorities  would  ever 
have  fired  the  first  atomic  bomb. 

Treaties  and  diplomatic  niceties  don't 
seem  to  mean  much  any  more,  and  neither 
does  disarmament  unless  and  untU  we  reach 
that  Utopian  age  when  not  Just  one  power, 
but  all  of  them,  will  scrap  their  arms  and 
forget  about  national  boundaries.  That  day 
is  far  away,  and  In  the  meantime  we  have 
reluctantly  concluded  that  the  A.B.M.  sys- 
tem is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  preserving  the 
nuclear  stand-off  which  Is  the  only  thing 
keeping  the  big  powers  from  each  others 
throats  right  now. 


duty  tax  exemptions  for  American 
servicemen  in  Korea— that  a  companion 
bill  with  a  number  of  cosponsors  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Inottte. 

This  support  in  the  other  body  is 
deeply  appreciated,  especially  by  the 
American  servicemen  who  are  con- 
stantly facing  dangerous  assignments  in 
Korea.  There  can  be  no  questioning  of 
the  basic  fact  that  service  in  Korea  is 
truly  dangerous — witness  the  Pueblo  and 
EC-121  incidents,  along  with  the  steady 
pattern  of  encounters  with  North  Ko- 
rean violators  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
This  legislation  is  consistent  with  the 
precedent  and  would  provide  our  GI's 
with  the  same  tax  advantage  enjoyed  by 
their  counterparts  in  Vietnam.  Enlisted 
men's  pay  and  officers'  pay  up  to  $500 
a  month  earned  in  the  hostile  area  would 
be  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

There  is  overwhelming  support  for 
this  measure,  as  evidenced  by  the  more 
than  200  Members  cosponsoring  the 
House  bills.  Now,  with  a  companion  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  I  respectfully 
urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  give  this 
matter  his  active  attention  just  as  soon 
as  the  current  work  on  tax  reform  is 
completed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
to  the  gentleman  from  HawaU.  Senator 
INOUYE,  for  taking  the  lead  in  introduc- 
ing a  similar  measure  in  the  other  body. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  grai.ted  to: 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends  > .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Carey  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey  > ,  for  Monday,  July  28. 
1969.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKii,  for  Monday.  July  28,  1969, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Bow  for  Tuesday,  July  29,  1969, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


THE  COLEBROOK.  N  H  .  NEWSP'VPER 
BACKS  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 
Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Incude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Speaker  my 
friend.  Judge  Frederick  J  Harrigan  of 
Colebrook   publishes   the   weekly  news- 


TAX  BREAK  FOR  GI'S  IN  KOREA 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  205 
Members  who  have  sponsored  compan- 
ions to  H.R.  9636— to  provide  hazardous 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  29 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

<  The  following  Members  ( at  the  request 
of  Mr.  GiAiMoi.  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  i 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  maiutes,  today. 

<The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen  > ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Brock,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  C6RDOVA,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  on  July  29. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

^■ 
Mr.  Michel  In  two  instances  and  to 

Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Edmondscn  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McMillan,  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  prior  to  the  passage  of 
H  R     9551 

Mr.  Dowdy,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  prior  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6947  and  H.R.  9553. 

Mr.  Gdde,  to  insert  his  own  remarks 
and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hogan,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Broyhill,  of  Virginia,  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8868. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen  J  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Bray  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Robison. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiAiMO)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 
Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 
Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  Helstoski. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 


in- 


Mr.  Fascell  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.   Green   of   Oregon   in   four 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.   EviNs   of  Tennessee   in   two   in- 
stances, 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 


together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GIAIMO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p,m.»,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  29,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


1969, 


COMMITTEE    EMPLOYEES 

JXJLY  16, 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
To  ihe  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
rommlttee.  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969,  to  June  30.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol 
employee 


Pfotession 


Total  gfoss 

salary 

during 

e-month 

period 


Christine S.  Gallajher. .. .  derk.... $12,943.38 

William  C.  Black General  counsel 12,943.38 

Hyde  H.  Murray Associate  counsel b,  752.61 

George  F.  Misslbeck Printing  editor 7,498.44 

Betty  M.  Prezioso Slatt  assistant 6,921.18 

Lyriia  Vacin do 6.921.18 

Martha  S.  Hannah   do 6.921.18 

CalherineL.  Bernhardt do -  6,921.18 

Marioiie  B.  Johnson  do. 6.921.18 

Louis  T.  Easley Staft  consultant 10,239.00 

investigative  stall:  -  ,c-.  <.• 

John  A   Knebel Assistant  counsel 9.157.81 

Fred  T  Ward      Assistant  slatt  consul-  5.828.35 

lant 

Nancy  McQueen Stall  assistant 2,692.15 

MiWr»d  P  Baxiey       do '-^o'l? 

Doris  Lucile  Farmarco do... 4,981.  38 

Mary  Perry  Shav» do 4,882.40 


Name  ol  employee 


Proiession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Kenneth  Sprankle Clerk  and  stall  director.  J14. 194.26 

Paul  M.  Wilson . .  Assistant  clerk  and  14, 194. 26 

stall  director. 

Jay  B  Hoy« SlaH  AssisUnt 14,100.50 

RoberlL   Michaels.    .              ..do.. 14,100.50 

Robert  M  Moyer do 14,100.50 

RossP  Pope ....do 14,100.50 

FrankSanders do 3,'TO3.  33 

G.  HomerSkarin do 14,100.50 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm do 14,100.50 

Hunter  L.  Spillan  do 13.346.04 

Aubrey  A  Gunnels do 13,137.78 

Samuel  R  Preston do 12,972. 67 


Henry  A  Neil 
Francis  G  Merrill 
Keith  F  Mainland 
Georee  E  Evans  . 
Earl  C  Silsby 
CarlW  Schaler 
Peter  J  Murphy 
John  M  Garnly 
Robert  Foster     . . 
Millon  B  Meredith 
George  A  Utian. 
Dempsey  B  Mizeile 
Robert  C  Nicholas 
Ihomas  Kinglield 
Donald  E  Richbourg 
Gary  C  Michalak.    . 
Samuel  W  Crosby 
Lawrence  C  Miller 
Paul  V  Farmer 
Howard  E  Knox.. 


Austin  G  Smith. 
Francis  W.  Sady 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $100.000.00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported.    ...  0 

Amount  expended  trom  Jan  1  to  June  30,  1969 .  .      33. 367. 70 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1  to  June 
30  1969. 0 


do. 

do. 
do. 
.do. 
do. 


4, 233. 28 
...  12,489.82 
...  12,030  82 
...     11,674,82 

11.674.82 


do. 8,630.15 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30, 1969 66, 632. 30 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Chairman. 

JuLT  15,  1969. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  I34(b|  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-momh  period  from 
January  1.  1969.  to  June  30.  1969.  inclusive. 


Naomi  A  Rich 

Gerard  J  Chouinard  . 
Dale  M.  Shulaw  .  . 
Daniel  V.  Gun  Shows. 
Randolph  Thomas 
Robert  C.  Gresham  . 
Enid  Morrison 


do 
.do. 
.  .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

Special  assistant 

Editor 

Assistant  editor  . 
Administrative  assist- 
ant 
Clerical  assistant 
Administrative  assist- 
ant 
Clerical  assistant.. 

do 

do 

do 

Messenger     . 
Clerk  to  minority 
Stall  assistant  to 

minority. 
Clerk-stenographer. 

do 

do 

.do 


10,900.02 
9.  326.  09 
2. 420. 20 
7,  776  96 
6, 930.  75 
6.  690  90 
6,488.  19 
6.488.  19 
6,  194  64 
4,  372.  02 
14.100.50 
10,054  61 

6,  786  80 
2,  780  45 

5. 592.  83 
5,386.11 

5.150,76 
5, 073. 04 
4. 264  74 
3. 327.  84 
4,241.43 
13.939.86 

7,  776. 96 


Patrick  M  Hayes  .              Clerk-stenographer.  5.433.18 

Mary  L  Moore                            do  4,195.62 

William  J   Neary                         do  5.433.18 

Mary  H  Smallwood  ..              -do  5,433.18 

Catherine  MVoyIkO do  5, 433  18 

Lorraine  G  Inman... .do  4,527  65 

John  F.Walsh          do 5,433.18 

T.  Robert  Garretson... dO 5.433  18 

Margarita  V.  Turner <• 1.750.69 

Joan  A.  Corbet!    do 905  53 

Jenniter  J.  Neilson    do 2.272.29 

Ray  Lawrence  Oden d» 452.72 

Arlene  G.  Genther do 3.622.12 

PeggyC.Cooke     do ^'H  '! 

Jimmy  Ray  Fairchild do 5,433.18 

Judith  H.  Quattlebaum do t    ,      . 

Patricia  Hutchinson do 5,433.18 

NelaC.  Messersmith do 5.433.18 

John  A.  Lindley       do 3.670.55 

Winitred  A.  Pizzano do MliM? 

William  T.  Reece do 5S?*  ?S 

Michael  A.  Forgash do '-i'!,? 

AdrienneBuel        do f-.Jf?l 

Katherine  D.  Coupe do 5-JH,f 

Barbara  B.  Blum  do ^??^^5 

David  H.Kehl         *.— 155?  1? 

Mary  Ann  Bond * MH  ?f 

Elizabeth  Smith    do.. '-Si  zi 

Mike  Crew do. 905.53 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported     .      J458. 760. 26 
Amount  expended  trom  Jan.  1.  to  June  30,  1969.       486. 510. 10 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  July  1,  1968 


to  June  30,  1969. 


945, 270.  36 

GEORGE  MAHON 

Chairman 


July  15.  1969. 
Committee  on  Approprl-.tions 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bl  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969.  to  June  30.  1069,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 
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Name  of  employM 


Profession 


Total  (n»s 

ulary  during 

6-monfh 

period 


ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  Jime  30,  1969,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


W,  358.  52 

11,363.16 
11,232.84 


Robert  G.  Kunkel Director,  Survtys  and 

InvestiiationsStaff 
„,,..,  Co  April  30,  1969). 

Paul  J  Mofir Director,  Surveys  and 

Investigations  Staff. 
Cofnelius  R.  Anderson...  Assistant  Director, 
Surveys  and 
Investigations  Staff. 

Leroy  R.  Kirkpatrick do,  3  744  28 

Lillian  M  Maekie Stenographer.  '      6' 026  06 

Mary  Alice  Sauer do 5  698  40 

Agriculture,  Department 
ot: 

Canada,  T.  C 

Robison,  J.  F do 

Workman,  K.  S J. do 

Air  Force.  Departinent 

ot:  Hayes,  J.  J..  Jr do. 

Army  Audit  Agency: 
...do. 


Name  of  employee 


Professnn 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  ot  employee  Profession 


Total  pon 

salary  during 

6-month 

perk>d 


John  R.  Blandtord Chief  counsel..  J14  746  30 

Frank  IVI.  Slalinshek..  Assistant  chief  counsel      14'667'45 

tarl  J  Morgan Professional  staff  14[534.54 

,.,.  .  member. 

William  H.  Cook Counsel 


Standing  committee  staff — 
Continued 
Charles  B.  Holstein.      .  Professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 
Cuftis  A.  Prins. Chief  investigator 12,825.36 


$14,081  78 


Investigator 6.414.30 

9,629.75 

3,912.01 

3.770.95 


Boone.  M.  V 
Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion   Beane,  J.  C   .. 
Export-Import  Bank: 

McNair,  K.  D 

Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

Bennett.  C.  L.. 

Brummitt,  0.  A. 

Currall.  ^  &.. 

Davis.  W.  L„ 

FTanklin,  R!*lj| 

Funkhouser,  P.  K'.^^^]^ 


...do 

Editorial  assistant. 


12,600.35 
3,617.81 
2, 528. 43 


Ralph  Marshall. 

John  J.  Ford 

George  Norris... 
James  F  Shumate,  Jr 
Mary  Jo  Sottile 

Oneta  L  Stockstill. . .  

Berniece  Kalinowski Secretary 


Professional  staff 
member, 
do         . 
Counsel. 

Counsel  (from  Jan.  15). 
Counsel  . 
Executive  secretary 


Investigator ..     10,206.43 


.do. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.do 


Goedtel,  J.  G "do 

Groover,  L.  C,  Jr .."do 

Hanson,  J.  F do 

Keblusek,  E.  R ".  do 9  279 

Kirkpatrick,  L.  R....  do  7  060 

Law,  W.  C  do  -'-  - 

Linnert,  F  C do 

McGahev,  H.  B "do 

Magee,  E.  H do. 

Michalski,  J.  E do 

Nolan,  J.  E.,  Jr do 


9,257.04 
9,969.12 
7,568.16 
9,731.76 
7,595.52 
9,731.76 
7,801.92 
9. 770.  40 
12 
32 
1.648.08 
1,693.44 
9. 891. 84 
4. 826.  32 
9.731.76 
1.354.24 
9,731.76 
10,206.48 


L.  Louise  Ellis. 
Edna  E.  Johoson 
Dorothy  R.  Britton. 

Doris  L.Scott 

Innis  E  McDonald 
Ann  R  Willott.    . 
Donna  Carleen  Poole 

Bronda  J.  Graves 
Constance  E  Hobarl 
Emma  A.  Brown 

Jame<;  A  Oeakins 
Issiah  Hardy 


.do. 

do  .    . 

do 

do  

do 

do .. 

Secretary  (from  Jan. 

3). 
Secretary. 

do. 
Secretary  (from  Mar. 
1). 

Clerical  staff  assistant.. 

Messenger 3,958.19 


14,534.54 
11,719.92 

11,719.92 
11,253.18 
9,916.78 
7, 505. 40 
9,061.62 
7.373.10 
7,  373. 10 
7,373.10 
7,373.10 
7,373.10 
5,532.18 
4,600.50 
4, 452.  55 

4. 127. 19 
4.015.17 
2.  670.  60 

5.  574.  90 


Benet  D.  Gellman Counsel 

Joseph  C.  Lewis .  Professional  staff 

,.,  .  member. 

Mary  W.  Layton. Secretary  to  minority 

Donald  G  Vaughn Assistantclerk 

Jane  M  Deem..               Administrative  assist- 
ant. 
Daniel  James  Edwards      Chief  economist 


Total. 


13,463.61 
14,191.28 

8.  370.  30 
7, 088.  58 
2,  790. 10 

1,836.26 

104, 139. 87 


^''"■•f/"'?''  ^"^^^^  Investigating  Subcommittee  (from  Jan   3 
1969)  (Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  105  and  106,  91sl  Congress) 


Scully.  J.  E ......i.do 

Shannon,  A.  J do 

^"ll'C  E  ■*> 8,'832.06 

*3'e'D  E  ■- --do 980.7? 

Welch,  W  H.,  Jr do 10,443.84 

West.  S  W do  7393  12 

*"<>''■"  8.. do ;.:;:  io;?06:48 


John  T.  M.  Reddan Counsel 

Richard  A  Ransom       .       Professional  staff 

member 
Labre  R  Garcia Assistant  counsel  (to 

Jan.  26). 


^14.245.34 
9, 986. 33 

1,  562.  65 


Wultich,  N..    do. 

Health  benefits , 

Life  insurance  fund... 

Retirement  (und.. 
Federal  Highway 

Administration: 

Marikle,  H  J. 
General  Services 

Administration: 

Fishburn,  R  T. 
H.  E  W  .  Department  of: 

Read,  M.  I. 
HUO.  Deparlmentof: 

Messenger,  P  H. 
National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration: 

Carey.  B.  F 
Stale,  Department  of: 

Hammond,  N. 
Veterans  Administration: 

Austin.  W.  C 

Casleel,  R.  T 


do 


do 


do 


Editorial  assistant. 
Investigator 

..do. 


980.72 

1,024.48 

674. 68 

10.615.  20 

9,  758. 64 


988.45 

13,504.73 

107.  52 

11,430.54 

8, 226, 09 


John  F.  Lally  .  Assistant  counsel  477.92 

(from  June  23). 
Albert  Rhett  Simonds Professional  staff  2.002.95 

member  (from 

Apr.  1) 

Phyllis  M.  Seymour Secretary  .  7  291  17 

Rose  C  Beck do.  4' 926' 03 

Adeline  Tolerlon Clerk 4' 43/ 72 

Joyce  C.  Bova .     Secretary  (from  Mar.  2. 225  32 

17). 
William  B.  Short Clerical  staff  5,984.89 

assistant. 
Sanlord  T  Saunders. ..    .  Security  officer  5  470  04 

Kenneth  W.  Thompkins..  Messenger  (from  2?9  12 

June  10). 


Inve'.tigative  staff  (H 
Res.  271): 
Jeanne  Abrams 
Linda  M  Barnes 
L  Marie  Chaillet 
Mollie  D.  Cohen. .. 

Richard  D.  Cook. 

Lucien  B.  Crosland 
Jane  N   D'Arista 
Diane  DiPiero. 
James  F.  Doherty 
Dolores  K.  Dougherty 
Linda  Hechtman. 
Laurance  G  Henderson 

Helen  Hitz  . 
Linda  Leah  Hoff. . 
Joseph  J.  Jasinski 

llflary-Helen  Kesecker 
Mary  E.  Kirk 
Mildred  S.  Mitchell 
Margaret  L.  Rayhawk 
Alicia  F  Shoemaker 
Elizabeth  Stabler 

Peter  0.  H  Stockton 
Robert  E  Torrance 


Secretary 
do 
do 
Professional  staff 

member. 
Minority  staff 
investigator. 
Research  assistant 

-do 
Assistantclerk 
Counsel.. 
Assistantclerk 

-do  .. 
Professional  staff 

member 
Assistantclerk 
Secretary  . . 
Professional  staff 

member. 
Secretary... 
Assistantclerk..  . 

.do . 

Secretary 

Minority  staff  secretary. 
Professional  staff 
member, 
.do 
Assistant  clerk 


Total 


4,245.06 
4,217.35 
1.246.28 
6. 864.  88 

14,424.62 

1.402.07 
2,931.54 
3.961.39 
13.005.51 

6.  559.  59 
2, 300.  25 
5, 039.  83 

7,  002. 58 
3. 947.  56 

10,  749.  59 

792. 69 
3, 947.  56  . 
7, 373. 83 
6, 034.  20 
8, 053.  01 
9,147.42 

4,625.10 
3,331.05 

131,202.96 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.  H  Res  271 J442. 500.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amountexpendedlrom  Jan  3.  toJune30, 1969 

Total    amount   expended  from  Jan.  3  to 
June  30,  1969 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures,  H.  Res  106 J175.000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previou'ly  reported  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan   3-June  30.  1969....      59,963.41 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1969 


146.575.05 

146, 575. 05 
295, 924  95 


-do. 
.do. 


11,445.49 

»        ,      ■           5,057.72 

Travel  expenses 63.389.36 

Miscellaneous  expenses 291  67 


Funds  authorised  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures.    _ J890,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  367  353  05 

Amount  expended  from  January  I,  1969  to  June  30^ 
1-63 -       '.    411,403.38 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1968 
to  Jine  30,  1969 778,756.93 

Balance  unexpended  asol  June  30,  1969 111.^3707 

GE0R3E  MAHON, 

Chairman. 

July  7,  1969. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion,  and   total   salary  of   each   person   em- 


Totai  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3-June 
30.1969 ...      59,963.41 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Ju!y  1,  1969.  115,036.59 

L.  MENDEL  RIVERS. 

Chairman. 

July  15,  1969. 

CoJ.IMITTEE  on  B.4NKING  .^ND  CURRENCY 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  194€.  as-  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


WRIGHT  PATMAN, 

ChainiKin 

July  15.  1969. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Housing  Subcommittee 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  G-month  period  from 
January  3,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  cr  ap- 
propriated and  e.xpended  by  it: 


Name  cl  employee 


Prolession 


Totalgross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


15. 675.  00 
2.  587.  35 


Name  ol  employee  Profession 


Totalgross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee  staff: 

Paul  Nelson 

OrmanS.  Fink... 


Clerk  and  staff  director. 
Minority  professional 
staff  member. 


$14,746.30 
14,  746.  30 


Anita  F.  Allison... 
Terrence  Boyle 

Kenneth  W.  Burrows 
Michael  T  Corbett.. 

Patricia  A  Elsey 

David  Click Counsel.. 

George  Gross    do 

Casey  Ireland Minority  staff  member;     14,521  38 

Barbara  C.  Kling Minority  secretary  4  162  05 

Margaret  J   Leary Secretary  7'  373  83 

Gerald  R.  McMurray Research  associate  s' 078' 64 

Margaret  Seeley.       Minority  research  as-         1^826.10 

sistant. 


Secretary 

Minority  research  as- 
sistant. 

Staff  director 14,51170 

Assistantclerk 4  031  29 

do     .       3.'609:96 

12.663.63 
5.101.04 


July  28,  1969 
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Name  ot  employee 


Ellen  Stamper 
Dons  M  Young. 

Total 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Secretary. 
Assistant  clerk 


J3. 527. 66 
6. 062.  38 

93, 732. 01 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures,  H.  Res.  272  $250,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan  30  to  June  6,  1969         98, 339. 69 

Total  amount  expendedfrom  Jan.  3lo  June 

30,  1%9  98,339.69 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30  1969         151.660.31 

WRIGHT  PATMAN, 

Chaiinian 

July  16,  1969. 

Committee  on  the  District  op  Columbia 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969,  to  July  1.  1969,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Totalgross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee 


Robert  E.  McCord 


Prolession 


Chief  clerk  and  senior 
specialist  (from  Jan. 
1  to  June  30,  1%9). 


Name  of  empkiyee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Hartwell  Duvall  Reed,  Jr  . 
William  F.  Gaul  . 
Louise  Maxienne  Dargans 
Ben|<iniin  F  Reeves 

Marian  R.  Wyman 
Austin  P.  Sullivan.  Jr 
Louise  M.  Wrighl 


fVlinority: 
Michael  J.  Bernstein 


Charles  W.  Radcliffe 


Hayden  S.  Garber  Counsel  $12,558.36 

Clayton  D.  Casque   .  Staff  director  .  9,834.% 

Donald  J.  Tubridy    .  Minority  clerk  9,315.18 

Leonard  0.  Hilder  Investigator    8,794.98 

JamesT.  Clark  .  Clerk '^-S^'-^^ 

Othello  Steinkuller  Secretary  6,782.62 

Betty  C.  Alexander                     do  6.045.75 

Peggy  L.  Thornton                      do  5.778.45 

Sara  Anna  Watson.  Assistant  counsel  6.429.48 

Leslies    Ariail Stenographer.  4,264,74 

Camile  &.  Butler    .  Secretary  3. 726. 72 

Susan  E.Spiller Stenographer..  2.950.87 

Victor  Christgau  Investigator  6.615.24 

Tempoary  (January  and  Clerk-typist,  slenog-  1,275.75 
June).                                    rapher. 

ToUl 98.454.43 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures ^00,  mW 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  to  July  1.  1%9  13.%4.  72 

Total   amount  expended  from    Jan.   1   to 

Julyl,  1969.     J^3.964.72 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  July  1 ,  1969  86, 035. 28 

JOHN  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — 
Standing  Committee 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  comrr'.ttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969.  to  July  1,  1969.  Inclusive, 
gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


General  counsel  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30. 
1969) 

Associate  general 
counsel  (from  Jan.  1 
to  June  30,  1%9). 

Research  director 
(from  Jan  1  to 
June  30,  1969). 

trtilor  ol  committee 
publications  (liom 
Jan  1  to  June  30, 
1969) 

Special  assistant  to 
chairman  (trom  Jan. 
1  to  June  30,  1969). 

Legislative  specialist 
(Irom  Jan  1  to  June 
30,  1%9) 

Administiative  as- 
sistant to  chiel  clerk 
(from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30,  1%9). 

Minority  counsel  lor 
education  and  labor 
(from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30,  1969). 

Minority  counsel  lor 
education  (trom  Jan. 
1  to  June  30.  1%9; 


J14.746,31 

14,746.31 
14,746.31 

14,746  31 
14,340.28 

10.958  90 
9.187.22 
8, 67G.  M 

11.746.31 
14.746.31 


Contingent  lund 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures    . 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  -K?15i 

Amount  expended  liom  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1969.    $131,640.80 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30,1969  131,640.80 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30, 


1969  ... 


Contingent    lund 


CARL  0.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 


July  15,  1969. 
Committffon  Education  and  Labor 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1969,  to  June  30.  1969,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


Name  of  empk>yee 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson 
John  E  Warren 

Robert  C.  Andnnga 

Rohn  R.  Buckley    . 

Glenda  D.  Campbell 
Sue  Ann  Clark 
Robert  L.  Durst.  Jr 
Louise  W.  Fmke 
Mary  Jane  Fiske 
Thaddeaus  A.  Garrett.  Jr 

Crawlord  C.  Heerlem 
Will  Henderson 
Thomas  W.Johnson 

Peter  Kobrak 

Anita  Kreke 
Martin  L.LaVoi. 

Dorothy  I.  Livingston 

Ruth  G.  Macknet  . 
James  S.  Nathan',on 

David  E.  Nelson 

Stephanie  A.  Pedler 

Warren  Phillips  Rocke- 
teller. 

Waller  J.  Sears,  III 
Mary  Ann  Wagosh 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


$14. 746. 31 


Jeannine  M.  Anderson 
Donald  M.  Baker 

Goldie  A.  Baldwin 

Donald  F.  Berens. 

William  H.  Cable 

Leiia  T.  (^rnwell  (Troup) 

EydieGaskins. 
Arlene  Horowitz. .. 

Janet  R.  Inscore. 

Rkhard  G.  Lim.. 

Shirley  R.  Mills.. 

David  E.  Pinkard 

Ruth  A.  Ruttenberg 

Mary  L.  Shuler 


Secretary  (Jan.  3  to 
June  30,  1969). 

Associate  counsel 
(Labor)  (May  5  to 
June  30,  1969). 

Legislative  assistant 
(Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1%9). 

Administrative  assist- 
ant (Jan.  3  to 
June  30,  1969). 

Junior  researcher 
(Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1%9). 

Administrative  assist- 
ant (Jan.  3  to 
June  30,  1969). 
do. 

Assistant  clerk  (Jan.  3 
to  Feb.  28,  1969). 

Secretary  (Jan  3  to 
June  30,  1969). 

Junior  researcher 
(Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1%9). 

Secretary  (Jan.  3  to 
June  30,  1%9). 

Assistant  clerk  (June 
16  to  June  30,  1969). 
do. 
.  Secretary  (Jan  3  to 
June  30,  1969). 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

b-month 

period 


11,375.6? 

217.52 

2,979  01 

2,737.37 

5,541.14 

6.  498.  85 

550.65 

10,125.23 

3,774.43 

400.62 

Legislative  assistant         $7. 422. 00 

(Jan  3  to  June  30, 
Junior  researcher  3. 493  43 

(Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1969). 
Minority  professional  47.  25 

staff  assistant  (June 
30,  1969). 
Chief  investigator 
(Jan  3  to  June  30, 
1969). 
Secretary  (June  16  lo 

June  30,  1969). 
Clerical  assistant  (Jan. 
3  lo  June  30,  1%9). 
Clerical  assistant  (Feb. 
28  to  June  30.1969). 
Secretary  (Jan.  3  lo 

Junfr30.  1969). 
Research  analyst (Jan. 
3  to  June  30,  1%9). 
Clerical  assistant 
(June  1  to  June  30, 
1969). 
Minority  clerk  (Jan.  3 

to  June  30,  1969). 
Assistant  clerk  (Jan.  3 

to  June  30.  1%9). 
Clerical  assistant     . 
(June  1  to  June  30, 
1969). 
Clerical  assistant  395.85 

(Jan.  3  to  Jan.  31, 
1969). 
Secretary  (Jan.  3  to  3,989.10 

June  30,  1969). 
Research  consultant  8, 575.  09 

(Jan.  3,  to  June  30, 
1969). 
Secretary  (Jan.  3  to  3,493.43 

June30.  1%9).  ,.,,., 

do.     5,822.51 

Research  assistant  550. 65 

(June  1  to  June  30, 
1%9). 
Research  assistant  550. 65 

(June  1  to  June  30, 

1969) 
Clerical  assistant  45  98 

(June  16  to  June  30, 

1969). 
Research  specialist  3, 539. 94 

(Jan.  3  to  Mar.  31, 

1969). 
Clerical  assistant  550. 65 

(June  1  lo  June  30, 

1969) 
Secretary(Apr.  21  lo  1,325.29 

June  30.  1969). 


$3,982.15 
4.703.84 

5.282.03 

8.170.83 

2. 870  37 

5. 073.  39 


5.072.64 
1.064.59 

3. 539. 92 


2. 667. 62 

5. 639  75 

175  08 

175.08 
5.072.64 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ei- 
penditures  -  $«^«W-  "^ 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previous  y  reported  .a  a^H 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1969  1«3,90Z.Z* 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3  to  June 
30,1969 143,902  24 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30,  1969        265,697.76 

CARL  D.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 


July  15.  1969 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education.  No.  1 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ibl  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1969.  to  June  30.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee 
Virginia  C.  Ashby 
Hairy  J  Hogan 


Piolession 


Secretary  (from  Jan. 

10  to  June  30, 
1969) 
Counsel  (trom  Jan.  3 
lo  June  30,  1969  ) 


$3,566.72 


8,410.56 
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Nime  at  tmployM 


Pro»sssion 


Totfl  cross 

saliry  during 

6- month 

period 


Sallr  K.  KirkfaslOT Rtssirch  nsistint  J3  696  72 

(from  Jan   16  to 

Tetry  Eileen  Shupp Assistant  clerk  (from  713  22 

Apr  1  to  June  30, 

1969 ) 
Marilyn  Rae  Stapleton.   ..  Sfsff  assistant  (from  6  196  59 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1969) 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
P*""'*"'" KO.000.00 

Amount  of  eipenditures  pfeviously  reported  fi^ 

Amount  expended  from  Jin.  3,  1969  to  Ju"ne'30" 
'*' 23,258.58 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1969  to  ~ 

June  30,1969 ; 23.258.58 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1969 X,  741. 42 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

*       _  _  J^n-T  15,  1969. 

bPECIAt.  StTBCOltMnTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  3 

To  the  Clerk  or  ths  Hou.se  : 

The. above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
cpmmutfif,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profee- 
alon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1969,  to  June  30,  1969,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

Wim,  of  employee  Pro«,s»iofl  ^"^^^ 

Tbomis  J.  Hert. Assistant  clerk  (from        Ji  919  44 

Feb.  1  to  May  31 

Adnenne  Fields Clerk  (from  Jan  3  to  5  898  02 

II.K-HC  u    .  June  30,  1969).  ' 

Rol)en  E.  Vagley Director  (from  Jan.  3        11  524  62 

to  June  30.  1969). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 

P*""""'" »0,Q00.()0 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  N^ 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30,  1969;;::    21,76148 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.   3  to  '  ' 

June  30.  1969...   21.768.48 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1969. . .      38.231.52 

CARL  D    PERKINS. 

Chairman. 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Marcia  Sue  Gencher Research  assistant  j?  251  29 

(Apr.  1  to  June  30, 
1969) 

Daniel  H.  Kriyif CounselVjan.  3  to  10  125  23 

June  30,  1969).  '      ' 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  $60.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  === 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,1969  to  June  30: 1969:  "18.671.23 

'^m'  fwg""'  ""*"''*''  'ft""  J>n-  3,  1969  to    18,071.23 


-,  „  July  15.  1969. 

OBNIMAI,  StniCOMMITTEK  ON   EdUCATTON.  No     4 

To  the  Clerk  op  the  Hoose: 

The  above-menuoned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1969.  to  June  30.  1969,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1969....    41.928.  77 

CARL  D.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 

July  15, 1969. 

Select  Subcommittee   on   Education.  No.  6 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee  Profession 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont 


Total  gross 

salary  diving 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  empk>yee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Clerk  (from  Jan  3  to 

June  30,  1969). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.  3  to  May  19 

1969) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

June  1  to  June  30 

1969) 
•-"' ^"'0"    Consulting  counsel 

(from  Jan.  3  to  Jan. 


Carol  Linda  Berkel- 
hammer. 

William  Ciarkson  Oell,  Jr 


Rogers  Clark  Martmdell 


Daniel  H.  Pollitf. 


Anne  Williamson  Risdon 


Ceorge  R.  Stetfener 


Peter  W.  Tredick 


31,  1969). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1969). 
Special  counsel  (from 

Feb.  J  to  June  30. 

!969). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

June  16  to  June  30. 

1969), 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30 

1%9). 
Counsel  (from  Jan.  3 
to  June  30,  1969). 


500.94 


93.76 


251.18 


2.805.25 


130.  47 


846.94 


11.318.51 


Cynthia  A.  Crifes.   staff  director  (from 

Apr.  1  to  June  30. 

Thomas  J.  Gerber Assistant  (from  Jan  3 

,„K.  c  1  '»  J""*  30,  1969) 

John  F.  Jenninp Counsel  (frem  Jan  3 

,,        J     ,  „.  to  June  30,  1969) 

Alexandra  J.  Kisia Clerk  (from  Jan  3  to 

,.„„..     .  June  30.  1969). 

Jen  M.  Schecter Research  assistant 

(from  June  15  to 
June  30.  1969). 


^,001.16 

3, 947.  56 

9,  895.  08 

4,213.24 

213.66 


^"illi  '"'!"'""''  Of  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures Kti.m. 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1969: 


00 


None 
22, 683.  54 


Total 


amount  expended   from   Jan.   3   to 
June  30,  1969 22  683  54 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1969....    37,316.46 


NoelW.  Beyle Associate  director 

(from  May  26  to 
i.,.t  c   n  •'''"»  30,  1969). 

Jack  G.  Duncan Counsel  (from  May  12 

i».    c  .  /.      ...  '"  J''"e  30,  1969). 

Joan  FptzGerald Research  clerk  (from 

Feb.  1  to  Feb.  28 

1969) 
Mary  K.  Gillespie Staff  assistant  (from 

June  16  to  June  30 

1969) 

James  B.  Harrison Oirector'(from  Jan  3 

.....  <"  May  16,  1969) 

Arlene  Horowitz Assistant  clerk  (from 

Mar.  1  to  June  30, 

Nancy  A.  Neilen Clerk  (from  Jan.  3  to 

r    I      „  T.  June  30,  1%9). 

tvehna  P.  Thompson Assistant  clerk  (from 

May  15  to  June  30 

Nancy  J.  Tyler Special  assistant  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30 
1969). 


Jl.  167.  12 

2,315.27 
602.  64 

95.21 

8, 362. 22 
2. 202.  60 

3.315.19 
450.69 

1,743.98 


'CendiK •". .''  """"P'''"^  ""  committee 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30,  1%9:"'" 

^°w  fSiS""'  e«Pended  from  Jan.  3  to  June' 


CARL  D. 


J60.000.00 


PERKINS. 
Chairman. 


None 
.-    22.160.57 


22. 160. 57 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1969... 
CARL  D.  PERKINS, 


37,839.43 
Chairman. 


n  „  J^Lr  15.  1969. 

General  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  No.  3 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public    Law    601.    79th    Congress,    approved 

tTJ.'n^'    '''''■    *"    ^^ended,    submlu     he 
.ollowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 

ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969    Incluslv? 

oronl'f  J""'.*^'*'  '"'^^^  authorlzid  or  Lp-' 
propriated  and  expended  by  it: 


„  „  July  15,  1969. 

bELECT  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  5 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1969,  to  June  30,  1969.  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures.    $60,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Aniount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1969  to  JunVVo' 
1969. ._, ,  ' 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan,  3  1969  to 
June  30,  1969 :..  .. 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  I%9.... 


None 
20, 548.  75 

20.548.75 
39,451.25 


propriated  and 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Loretta  A.  Bowen Secretary  (Jan.  3  to 

June  30,  1969). 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


J5,  548.  20 


CARL  D.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 


July  15.  1969. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969.  to  June  30.  1969,  inclusive 


July  28,  1969 
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together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  employee 


Boyd  Ciawtord     

Roy  J   Bullock     

Albert  C.  F.  Westphal. 
Franklin  J  Schupp    . 

Harry  C.  Cromer     

Philip  B  Billings 

Marian  A  Czarnecki. . 

Melvin  0.  Benson 

[verett  E  Bierman 

John  J   Brady,  Jr 

John  H  Sullivan   

Robert  J.  Bowen 

June  Nigh 

Helen  C.  Mattas 

Helen  L  Hashagen 

Louise  O'Brien 

Mary  M.  Lalos 


Dora  B.  McCracken. 

Jean  E.  Smith  

Mary  Burns. 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Nancy  C.  Peden. 
Paula  L  Peak. 


Staff  administrator 
Senior  staff  consultant 
Staf<  consultant... 
.     do 

do    . 
-do 
do 

do 

do  

...    do  

do 
Clerical  assistant. . 
Senior  staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant  

do  

.do        . 
Staff  assistant  (re- 
signed May  24. 1%9) 
Staff  assistant 

do 
Staff  assistant 
(resigned  Mar.  31, 
1969) 
Stall  assistant 
(effective  Apr   14. 
1969). 
Staff  assistant 
(effective  May  1. 
1969). 


$14,746.31 
14.746.31 
14.746.31 
14.335.14 
14,194.26 
10.900.02 
14,194.26 
12,030.66 
10.255.47 
8. 690  94 
8,  690  94 

5.  539.  32 
10,639.62 

9. 465. 90 
8. 697.  48 
8.  447.  28 
4,  562.  50 

6.  978.  72 
5.182.56 
3, 969.  39 


2.146.02 
2,218.30 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures       .  ..  $200.000 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1 ,  1969  to  June  30, 1969. 


62:553 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1969 137,447 

THOMAS  E.  MORGAN. 

Chairman. 


July  11,  1969. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 

EXPENSES,  JAt^.  3  TO  JUNE  30,  1969 

Full  Committee  .  $27,427.20 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee 50,459.10 

Government  Activities  Subcommittee  32.964.00 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee _  51.666.41 

Executive    and    Legislative    Reorganization    Sub- 
committee                -  29.038.78 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information 

Subcommittee                                       51.872.87 

Legal  and  Monetary  Aflairs  Subcommittee 33.207.81 

Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee.  54. 264. 05 

Special  Studies  Subcommittee .  47.411.31 


Total. 


378.311.53 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

e-month 

period 


Name  of  employee 


Full  committee,  special 
investigative  sta  It, 
Hon.  William  L. 
Dawson,  chairman: 
William  P  Russell 

Clara  Katherine 

Armstrong. 
Catherine  S  Cash 
Mabel  C   Baker 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


John  L  Dodson 
Annie  M.  Abbott 

John  W  McGarry 

[xpcnses 

Total 

Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee, Hon 
Chef  Holilield, 
chaiiman: 

Herbert  Roback 

Douglas  G  Dahiin 

John  Paul  Ridgely 

Joseph  C  Luman 

Catherine  L  Koeberlein 

Mollie  Jo  Hughes 

Expenses 

Total..     . 

Government  Activities 

Subcommittee,  Hon 

Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman: 
friiest  C.  Baynard 
C.  Don  Stephens 
Irma  Reel 

Lynne  Higgtnbotham 
Druenelte  Lord 

Fleischmann. 
E.  S.  Johnny  Walker    .. 

Expenses 

Total 

Intprgovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee. 
Hon    L.  H.  Fountain, 
Chairman: 
lames  R.  tlaughton 
Delphis  C.  Goldbers 

William  Donald  Gray 
Bebe  B.  Terry 
Dr.  Roberts.  McCleery. 
Maureen  A.  Sheridan 


Minority  staft  member 
(Feb.  1  to  June  30). 

Minoiity  research 
assistant 

Secretary 

StaM  member  (trans- 
ferred from  full  com- 
mittee Apr.  1.  1969). 

Clerical  staff 

Secretary  (Apr.  1  to 
June  30). 

Professional  staff 
member  (f^ay  1  to 
June  30). 


Staff  administrotor 
Stalt  attorney 
Investigator 
Defense  analyst 
Research  assistant 
Clerk-stenographer 


$5,001.95 

6, 246. 43 

5. 562. 26 
2.093.91 


4.106.70 
2.798.13 

183.90 


1.433.92 
27,427.20 


14.  59').  75 
8. 905.  78 
8.  328.  09 
6.953.94 
5.956.71 
5.562.26 
161.57 

50,459.10 


Staff  administiator. 
Research  analyst  . 
Clerk     ... 
Clerk-stenographer. 
Secretary  ^Mar.  5  to 

June  30). 
Investigator  (Jan.  3  to 

Mar.  4). 


Lexine  Rollins. 

Expenses  .     . 
Total 

Executive  and  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
John  A.  Blatnik, 
Chairman: 

Elmer  W.  Henderson. . . 

I.  Warren  Harrison      .. 

Veronica  B.  Johnson 


Counsel 
Protession.il  staff 

member. 
Research  analyst.    . 
Clerk-stenographer. 
Consultant 
Clerk-stenographer 

(May  16  to  June  30). 
Clerk-stenographer 

(Jan.  3  to  Apr.  30). 


12.418.82 
6. 337.  89 
5.  562. 26 
5, 562.  26 
1.S49.06 

1.240.68 

293. 03 

32.964.00 


1?.41P.B2 
1?.  418. 82 

8. 594.  37 
5,233.20 
8. 535.  64 
1.066.19 

2.950.86 

438.  51 


51.666.41 


Counsel 
Legal  assistant 
Clerk. 


Maryann  Conway Clerk  (Mar.  17  to 

June  30). 
Expenses      


Total 


12.971.22 
7.167.23 
6,246.43 
2.501.49 

52.41 

29. 038. 78 


Salaries,  full  committee, 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1969: 

Christine  Ray  Davis.. 

Staff  director 

$14,746.31 

James  A.  Lanigan  .. 

General  counsel. 

14.  746.  31 

Miles  0.  Romney 

Associate  general 
counsel. 

12,957.30 

Lawrence  P.  Redmond 

Professional  staff 
member  (Apr.  1  to 
June  30,  1969). 

4,  387.  74 

Dolores  L.  Fei'Dotto 

Staff  member. 

7.081.26 

Ann  E.  McLachlan 

.    do      ...             . 

6. 863.  58 

Charlotte  C.  Bickett. 

do    

6.  316. 62 

Gene  P.  Spory 

.do           .     . 

6. 266. 22 

Mabel  C.  Baker         . 

Staff  member  (trans- 
ferred to  special  in- 
vestigative staff  on 
Apr.  1,  1969). 

3.  043.  89 

John  Philip  Carlson.  . 

Minority  counsel. . 

13.851.81 

William  H.  Copenhaver. 

Minority  staft  member. 

10,713.42 

Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Inlor- 
mation  Subcom- 
mittee. Hon.  John  E. 
Moss,  chairman: 

Vincent  J.  Augliere..   .  Staff  administrator. 

Norman  G.  Cornish Professional  staff 

member. 

Jack  Matteson..   do 

James  L.  Nelligan ..do 

Elizabeth  Jayne  Secretary 

Bodecker. 

Expenses 

Total 

Legal  and  f,flonetary 
AHairs  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon  Dante 
B.  Fascell,  chairman: 

M.  Joseph  Matan Counsel.     

Charles  A  Intriago Assistant  counsel 

Stuart  E  Bossom Legal  assistant 

MillicenI  Y.  Myers Clerk 

Shirley  A.  Sisson Stenographer  (Feb.  24 

to  June  30). 
Expenses..   . 


12.418.82 
12,418.82 

11,188.31 
9.960.23 
5, 562. 26 

324.  43 

51,872.87 


12,418.82 
6, 336. 42 
5.924.10 
5.562.26 
2. 826.  39 

139.  82 


Total 33.207.81 


Name  of  employee 


Proiession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcom- 
mittee. Hon  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  chairman: 

Phineas  Indritz. 

Edna  Gass 


Laurence  A.  Davis. 
Gerald  S.  Schatz 


Josephine  Scheiber... 
Catherine  L.  Hartke 
Expenses..  


Counsel. 
Professional  staft 

member. 
Assistant  counsel 
Professional  staff 

member. 
Research  analyst. 
Stenographer 


Total. 


S|)ecial  Studies  Sub- 
committee. Hon 
John  S-  Monagan. 
chairman: 

Louis  I  Freed 

'acob  N  Wasserman. 

Herschel  F  Clesner. . 

Peters  Barash 

Charles  P  Witter 

Marilyn  F   Jar/is     .   . 
Expenses  -     . 

Total. 


Staff  administrator. 

Counsel 

Counsel  (June  1  to 
June  30). 

Legal  analyst 

Staff  member. 
Stenographer. . . 


$12,418.82 
12,418.82 

10,178.10 
6,  055.  38 


54,264.05 


12,418.82 

11.177.71 

1.917.24 

7,913.40 
6.  552.  47 
6.020.14 
1.411.53 

47.411.31 


Funds  authoiized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures  H  .  Res  214.  91st  Cong  ...  $850. 000.  00 

Amounlexpendedlrom  Jan.  3to  June30. 1%9  378.311.53 


Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30,  1969...    471,688.  47 

WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON. 

Chairman. 


JCTLY  11,  1969. 
Committee  on  House  Administration 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, .^nd  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969.  to  June  30.  1969.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  ol  employee  Profession  period 


Julian  P.  Langston. 
David  S.  Wolman. . . 

Robert  D.  Gray 

Louis  Silverman... 
Irene  D.  Stolman... 
Gurney  S.  Jaynes   .. 

Judith  Kay  Holes 

Ava  S.  Jacobs  . 
Rita  A.  Stewart 
Rosemary  CockreM 
Robert  H.  Frank 
Elizabeth  Melvin 
r.1ary  F.  Stolle 
Melvin  M.  Miller    . 
Judith  Id.  Squires 

John  C.  d'Ainecourl 


Thon-3s ).  Hari 
Carolyn  L.  Gurr 
Gwenda  R.  Green. . 
Henry  L.  Belsky.    . 
Stephen  Rosenbaum 
Margaret  Ann  Castor. 
EricHonick 


Chief  clerk 

Personnel  Analyst 

Auditor 

Assistant  clerk. 

do 

da 

do 

.do    :. 

do       

.do 

do    

do  

.do      

Minority  clerk    . 
Assistant  clerk, 

minority. 
Staft  director.  Sub- 
committee on 
Library  and 
Memorials. 

Printing  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

.do    

Legislative  counsel 

Assistant  clerk 

.    do 

Assistant  printing  clerk. 


$14,705.00 

11.719.92 

11,036.67 

7, 776.  96 

3,705.60 

4.684.44 

4. 495.  62 

4.201.80 

3. 562.  95 

1.315.35 

3.273.45 

1.210.22 

700.09 

4.242.72 

633.98 

3.221.88 


833.  76 
917.82 
611.88 
375. 30 
300.17 
260. 25 
227.75 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures    .  $300.000  00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported  0 

Amount  expended  from  Ian.  1. 1969,  to  June 
30.   1969  16.662.34 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30   1969        283.337.66 
SAMUEL  N.  FRIEOEL. 
Chairman. 
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July  8.  1969. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
t  le  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1969,  to  June  30.  1969,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


July  28,  1969 


Name  of  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

S-month 

period 


Sidney  L  McFarland...      Staff  director  and 

chief  clerl< 
T.  Ricfiard  Witmer  ,  Counsel  and  con- 

sultant on  national 
parks  and  recrea- 
tion (retired  Feb  1 
1969) 
William  L.  Shaler. .  Consultant  on  mining, 

minerals,  and 
^ -•  public  lands. 

Le*is  A.  Sigler. .  Counsel  and  con- 

sultant on  Indian 
affairs. 
Charles  Leppert,  Jr  Assistant  counsel  and 

consultant  on 
territorial  and 
insular  affairs 
(from  Feb  1) 
Lee  McElvain  Assistant  counsel  and 

consultant  on 
national  parks  and 
recreation  (from 
Feb   1,  1969). 
Ouie  S.  Barton     .  Clerk    ... 

Patricia  Ann  Murray do 

Virginia  E  Bedsole Clerk  (resigned  as  of 

Mar   15,  1969). 

Patricia  B  Freeman Clerk... 

Susan  W  Gardner ..        do 

Kathleen  Vance Clerk  (from  Mar  16 

1969). 

Cli  ries  Leppert.  Jr Assistant  counsel  and 

consultant  on 
territorial  and 
insular  affairs 
(Jan.  3  to 
Jan.  31,  1969) 
Lse  McElvain  Assistant  counsel 

dan  3  to  Jan.  31, 
1969). 
Kathleen  Vance  Clerk  (Jan.  3  to 

Mar  15,  1969). 

Edward  Gaddis Messenger 

Marston  L.  Becker.  Printing  clerk  (from 

Mar   16,  1%9) 

Miriam  Waddell Clerk  (from  Mar  19 

1969). 
Jim  T.  Casey  Consultant  on  irriga- 

tion and  reclamation 
(from  Apr  13, 
1969 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditure..  J1I5,(X)0.00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan  3  to  June  30, 1969  27, 181.  71 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1%9 
to  June  30,  1969  27,181.71 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  !%9  87,818.29 


SU.  74«.  30 
2.333.33 

13.953.90 
13,359.90 
10.305.35 

7.  762. 65 


7. 205.  40 
7, 205.  40 
2. 626. 21 

6. 378.  25 
5.909.71 
3, 480.  57 

1,823.10 


1.298.05 

2.319.25 

3. 603. 08 
3.  735. 06 

2. 822.  78 

5, 078. 63 


WAYNE  N    ASPINALL, 

Chairman. 


July  15.  1969. 
Committee  on  Internal  Security 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee  Profession 


Standing  committee: 
Donald  T.  Appell... 
Anniel  Cunningham 

Glenn  E  Oavis 


Helen  M  Gittings 
Juliette  P.  Joray 
Alfred  M.  Nittle 


Francis  J.  McNamara. 
Josephine  Randolph 


Investigator $11,564.28 

Chief  of  hies  and  6, 928.  38 

reference. 
Editorial  director  l,667  14 

(transferred  from 

Inv  Comm.  June  7) 

Research  analyst 6. 906  78 

Recording  clerk 8.925  06 

Counsel  (transferred  7,759.16 

from  Inv.  Comm. 

March  1) 
Research  director  12,135.92 

(res  June  6) 
Secretary  (transferred  826.71 

to  Inv  Comm. 

February  5) 
Chief  counsel  (ap-  11,357.62 

point  neni  February  5) 
General  counsel  (res.  3.854  76 

February  28) 
Administrative  secre-  7  387  02 

tary. 
Secretary  to  investiga-        5, 433. 18 

tors. 
Investigator  10,766.46 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Investigating  Committe 
Continued 
Freda  Sheppard.. . 

Linda  Spirt... 
Donald  I.  Sweany,  Jr 


Barbara  C.  Sweeny.    . 
KatherineTaylor(White) 
Neil  E.  Wetterman 
Biliie  Wheeler 


Secretary  (Jan  1-2 
1%9). 

Secretary 

Research  analyst  (re- 
signed June  30, 
1969). 

Clerk-stenographer. 

Information  classifier. 

Investigator 

Clerk-stenographer. 


75.38 

3,816.84 
6, 402.  96 


3,  539.  58 
2,882.04 
5.894.12 
2.691.36 


Donald  G  Sanders 

Chester  0.  Smith 

Mary  M.'Vaiente 

Lorraine  N.  Veley 

William  A.  Wheeler.. 

Investigating  Committee: 

Bette  Mae  Ayers  Clerk-typist  (res 

March  21) 
Margie  Biggerstaff  .        Secretary  to  editorial 
director  (appoint- 
ment May  20) 
Robert  Lee  Blackburn       Assistant  documents 
clerk 

Barbara  Gay  Bolt Information  classifier 

Daniel  Butler  .  Assistant  documents 

clerk 
Mary  Jo  Chapman  Clerk-stenographer 

till  Tr"  ?■""  Secretary  to  counsel 

JeanW.  Curll  Secretary  to  director  of 

research. 
Susan  Kay  Daniels  .        Information  classifier 
Glenn  E.Davis  Editorial  director  (ap- 

pointed March  8, 
transferred  to  stand- 
ing committee  June 
6,  1969). 

n^"'"?^  0°°*'*  Clerk-stenographer 

Davii;  J  DuRoss  Clerk-typist  (ap- 

pointed June  16 

r,     .  '969)- 

Eliiabelh  Edinger  Editor 

Rochelle  Epstein  Clerk-typist 

Kathryn  Fogle  Clerk-|yp,st  (resigned 

c     ,    c  .   '""  ^°-  "969) 

tmily  Francis     . .  Information  analyst 

James  L.  Gallagher  Research  analyst 

Christine  Haynes  Information  classifier 

Darlyn  B.  Henderson.      Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed June  16 
'969). 
Paul  C  Higgins  .  Information  classifier 

(resigned  Mar  12 
1969) 
Robert  M  Horner  .  Chief  investigator  (ap- 

pointed Apr.  14 
n       o  '969). 

DorisR  Jaeck.  Information  analyst 

Mildered  James  Clerk-typist 

B.  R.  McConnon.  Jr  Investigator 

Wm  J.  McMahon  lnvestigator(resigned 

„  .. ,       „  .  May9.  1%9). 

KatnieenC  Marche  Information  classifier 

Virginia  Masino  .  Receptionist  (ap- 

pointed Mar.  17 
1969). 
Artie  Moreland..  Secretary  to  general 

counsel(resigned 
"i'ar21.1%9) 
David  Mulfley.  Jr  Documents  clerk 

IVtonica  Rae  Monger Clerk-typist(ap- 

pointedMayl2 
1969). 
Alfred  M.  Nittle     .         Counsel  (transferred 
to  standing  com- 
mittee Mar.  1,1%9) 
Maureen  P  Ontrich       .  Information  analyst 

Alma  Pf aft Research  analyst 

Peggy  Pixley.    .    Editorial  clerk 

Wm.  T.  Poole Research  assistant 

Rosella  A.  Purdy Clerk-typist. . 

Josephine  Randolph..      Secretary  (transferred 
from  standing  com- 
„    ,       „  mittee  Feb.  5,  1%9). 

Herbert  Romersteln.        Investigator 

Stephen  H.  Homines....  Assistant  counsel  (ap- 
pointed  Mar.  10 
1969). 
Richard  A.  Shaw Investigator  (ap- 
pointed June  25, 
1969). 
Wm.  G.Shaw...  Research  director  ap- 

pointed June  11. 
1969). 


2.  703. 

2. 108. 
4,040. 

2.691. 
4. 233. 
4.  734. 

3. 197. 
6, 182. 


3. 428.  70 
201.21 


6. 266. 21 
2. 662  44 

307.  37 

3. 747.  54 

6.647.59 

2, 882.  04 

201.21 


1.152  82 


4.001.30 


3.491.08 
2. 868.  30 
7.125.06 
4. 939.  54 

2.  882.  04 
598.  31 


2. 365.  50 


3. 948.  54 
753.  05 


3,712.72 


3. 595. 01 
4.131.84 
3, 595. 01 
3, 560. 40 
827.82 
3,633.91 


6, 892. 38 
4,711.72 


267. 48 
1.111.15 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures J400.  000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan   3  to  July  1,1969 160,955.01 

Total  amount  expended   from   Jan.   3   to 
July  1,  1%9 . 


1.106.08 
883. 60 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1.  1969.  . .    239, 044.  99 

RICHARD  H    (CHORD. 

Chairman. 

July  1,  1969. 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ibl  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salarv  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969.  to  June  30.  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Clerical  staff: 
W  E.  Williamson   . 
Kenneth  J.  Painter. 
Mardella  Johnson 
Frank  Mahon  . 

Mary  Ryan. 
Mildred  H.Lang 
HazelJ.  Collie 
Elsie  M.  Karpowich 
Edv*in  Earl  Thomas 
Marion  M.  Burson 

Professional  staff: 
Andrev/  Stevenson 

William  J.  Dixon 


James  M.  Menger 
Robert  F.  Guthrie 
Additional  temporary  em- 
ployees under  H.  Res 
116  and  320: 
Lewis  E.  Berry,  Jr 
Helen  M  Oubino 


Barbara  L.  Bollard. 
Dolores  D.  Jones  . 


.  Clerk 

First  assista nf  clerk  . 
.  Assistant  clerk 
Printing  editor((rom 

Jan.  12,  1%9  ) 
Clerical  assistant 

do        

Staff  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Staff  assistant 
Staff  assistant  (minor- 
ity) 

Professional  staff 

coordinator 
Professional  staff 
member. 
-     do 
.     do  


$14,746  30 

12.160.86 

7,219.92 

8,513.39 

5.710.26 
5.710.26 
7,183.44 
5,710.26 
5. 376. 66 
12,160.86 


14,746,30 

14,746.30 

14.746.30 

14.746.30 


Sarah  L.  Court  .    . 

John  I.  Burton 

Eleanor  A.  Dinkins.. 
F.  Martin  Kuhn 

Michael  A.  Taylor  .. 

Theodore  H  Focht. 

Christine  M.  Fawcett. 

Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr. 

Joseph  1.  Kelley 

William  S.  Townsend 


Minority  counssi     .  14.  746.  30 

Staff  assistant  (minor- 

„,'ly)  11,318.32 

Clerical  assistant  (mi- 
nority).             .      4,517.74 

Clerical  assistant  (mi- 
nority) (to  May  24, 
1%9) .      2,682.87 

Staff  assistant  (minor- 

,  *lv) 3,806.04 

Staff  assistant  (to  Feb. 

„  28,  1969)        1,787.52 

Clerical  assistant.  5,710.26 

Staff  assistant  (from 
Junes,  1969) 1.222.98 

Staff  assistant  (trom 
Apr  21,  1%9) 3,891,32 

Special  counsel  (trom 

May26,  1%9).  .       .      2,307.46 

Clerical  assistant  (mi- 
nority) (from  May  25, 

^  1969) 720.45 

Staff  assistant  (from 
Mar.  i,  1%9) .      6.570.  34 

Messenger  (trom  June 

,  16,  1%9)     187.65 

Staff  assistant  (from 
Apr.  1,  1969) 4,501.53 
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Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Pobel  W.  Lishman Chief  counsel 

L'ai.iel  J.  Manelli .  .  Attorney 

j.imes  R  Connor Staff  assistant 

Uizabelh  G  Paola Cler  ical  assistant 

Georte  T  Turner Special  assistant  (to 

Feb.  16,  1969) . 

Ru'sell  0.  Mosher Staff  assistant. 

S.  Arnold  Smith Attorney 

William  T.  Oruhan Staff  assistant 

James  P.  Kelly Chief  investigator 

William  D.  Kane Staff  investigator  (to 

Feb  15,1969).   

Martha  J.  San  Fellipo Clerical  assistant  (to 

Jan.  17,1969) 

James  F.  Broder.  . .     Special  assistant  (from 

May  19.  1969) 
Robert  L.  Rebein. 


Benjamin  M.  Smethurst 
Elizabeth  A.  Hazes 
Lucy  M.  Gossett... 


Staff  attorney  (trom 

Feb.  1,1969). 
Special  assistant  (from 

Feb.  1,1969). 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  Apr  17, 1%9). 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  Apr.  1, 1969). 


$14, 746. 30 

10,463,80 

9,834.% 

5,710.26 

2,681,43 
4, 236. 96 
10,225.56 
10.539.48 
11,395.20 

2,559.70 

378. 34 

2,270.74 
8,324.70 

8, 324. 70 

2,056.58 

2, 550. 69 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures ..        $595,000.00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  repotted   

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1%9  to  June  30, 
1969 177,593.49 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1969 
toJune30,  1%9.  -  177,593.49 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1969    .    417,406.51 

HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 

Chairman. 


July  15,  1969. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated  and   expended   by   it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  ol  employee  Prolession  period 


Bess  EffrattDIck Staff  director 

Herbert  Fuchs Counsel 

Benjamin  L.  Zelenko General  counsel 

Garner  J.  Cline Counsel 

Donald  G.  Benn Associate  counsel 

Jerome  M.  Zeitman Counsel  (from  Mar.  24, 

1969). 

Frances  Christy.. Clerical  stall 

Jane  C.  Caldwell do 

Gertrude  Clara  Burak do 

Carrie  Lou  Allen. do , 

Lorraine  W.  Beland do 

Elizabeth  G.  Meekins Clerical  staff  (through 

Feb.  28.  1969). 

Roberta  E.  Eisenberg Clerica  staff 

Pearl  Chellman Clerical. 

Katherine  L.  Ely Clerical  (trom  Mar.  3, 

1969). 
James  J.  Faris Counsel  (trom  Apr.  14, 

1969). 
Paul  S.  Fenton Associate  counsel 

(from  Mar  3,  1969). 

Howard  W.  Fogt,  Jr Assistant  counsel 

William  B.  Forti Economist  (from  May 

1,  1%9). 
Austin  T.  Fragomen,  Jr.   .  Assistant  counsel 

(through  Apr.  7, 

1969). 
Phyllis  R  Goldberg Clerical  (trom  May  5, 

1969). 

Alma  B.  Haardt Clerical 

W.  Thomas  Hulton Assistant  counsel 

(from  Mar.  3,  1969). 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


R.  Frederick  Jett 

Mary  Jordan 

Michael  Kelemonick  . 

John  J.  Lokos 

Florence  T.  McGrady. 
Bernice  McGuire.  . 


Counsel. 
Clerical, 
do 


Elizabeth  G.  fifleekins 

Thomas  E  Mooney  . 
Macy  Beatrice  (Duckelt) 
O'Brien. 

Franklin  J.  Polk 

Donald  E  Santarelli  . 


O'WightenDelk  Simpson 

r.lary  G.  Sourwine 
Tom  Alleyne  Taylor 

Louis  S.Vance 

John  F.  Winslow 


12, 


Assistant  counsel 

Clerical 

Clerical  (from  Mar.  26, 

1%9). 
Clerical  (from  June  10, 

1969). 
Assistant  counsel 
Clerical  (from  Mar. 

through  Mar.  21, 

1969). 
Associate  counsel 
Associate  counsel 

(through  Jan.  12, 

1969). 
Investigator  (from 

Feb.  24,  1969). 

Clerical 

Clerical  (from  June  2, 

1969). 
Messenger  .. 
Assistant  counsel 

(from  Mar.  10, 

1969). 


$7, 505. 66 
4, 085. 93 
5,233.20 
7,045.89 
5,372.81 
1,981.51 

731.75 

4,536.69 
208.  58 


9.089.25 
375.  31 


3. 176.  82 

4.758.47 
604.88 

3.774.43 
3.864.17 


$14,746.31 
14.081.78 
13.957.75 
10.915.12 
10,302.45 
5,385.15 

8. 023.  50 
7.359.18 
6. 546. 90 
6.194.64 
6, 194. 64 
2, 064.  88 

5.767.26 
3. 468. 99 
2,626.09 

3,210.64 

3,934.87 

6. 196.  59 
2,918.66 

2,923.53 


936.09 

4. 953. 92 
3,279.46 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures —  J250. 000.  00 


Amount  expended  Jan.  3  through  June  30,  1969..     102,587.42 
Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30,  1%9.  .  M7. 412.  58 


EMANUEL  CELLER. 

Chairmen. 


FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE,  AND  REVISION  OF 

A    Preparation  ol  new  edition  ot  United  States 
Code (no  year): 
Unexpended  balance  Dec  31, 1968 
Expended  Jan.  1-June30, 1969 


CODE,  OIS- 
THE  LAWS 


$37, 945. 81 
27, 456. 24 


Balance  June  30,  1969         10.489.57 


B    Preparation   ol    New    Edition    ot    District   ol 
Columbia  Code: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec  31,  1968 

Expended  Jan.  1  June  30,  1969 

Balance  June  30,  1969.  .  

C.  Revision  ol  the  Laws,  1%9: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec  31,  1%8 
Second  supplemental,  1969 


Expended  Jan.  1  June  30, 1969 
Balance  June  30,  1969  .. 


62,  300. 26 
27, 045.  79 


35,254.47 


15.248.14 
1,490.00 

16,738.14 
14. 885. 48 

1.852.66 


Jto-Y  10,  1969. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salaiy  during 

6- month 

Name  ot  employee  Profession  period 


John  M.  Orewry 

Bernard  J.  Zincke... 

Ned  P.  Everett 

Arthur  Pankopt.  Jr.. 
Richard  N.  Sharood. 
Robert  J.  McElroy... 
William  6.  Winfield. 

Frances  P.  Still 

Ruth  A.  Brookshire. 

Vera  A.  Barker 

Virginia  L.  Noah 


Chief  counsel $14,746.30 

Counsel 14.194.30 

do 12,201.96 

Minority  counsel 7,031.25 

do 4,420.55 

Chief  clerk 13,785.12 

Clerk 9,597.72 

Assistant  clerk 7,414.86 

do      6,052.14 

Secretary 7.095.90 

do 6,719.64 


Name  of  employee 


Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Investigating  committee 
staff: 

Donald  A.  Watt ..  Editor -  $7,749.12 

Gus  Bakas Counsel 9,174.12 

Albert  J.  Dennis.  Investigator 8.190  66 

Norman  M.  Barnes  .               do 4.096.86 

Lucye  L.  Summers.  Secretary 4.431.96 

Diane  G.  Kirchenbauer  do 4.096.86 

JaneC.  Woicik...                   do      5.539.32 

Richard  A.  Lidinsky.  Jr.  Investigator .  593  40 

Pauline  M.  Dickerson  ..  Secretary 279.46 

Ronald  L.  Schwartz Assistant  clerk  .       .   .  160  97 

Ernest  J.  Cottado...  Counsel.  388  88 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures  .      $135,000.00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1.  i9iB9  to  June  30, 


1969 


50,261.19 


Total   amount  expended  Irom 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30.  1969    .      84. 738.  81 

EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ, 
Chairman. 

July  15,  1969. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969.  to  June  30.  1969,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ol  employee 


Standing  committee  staff: 
Johnson,  Charles  E  .. 

Bray,  B.  Benton  . . 
Martiny,  John  H... 

Irvine,  William  A 

Kazy,  Theodore  James 
Fortune.  Francis  C. .. 
Smiioldo,  Victor  C. .. 


Thornton,  Elsie  E.. 
Wells.  Barbara  M  . 
Simons,  Blanche  M. 
Snipes,  Justine  P.. 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  duiing 

6- month 

p»riod 


Chief  counsel  and  staff 

director. 
Associate  staff  director 

Counsel 

Assistant  staft  director. 
Senior  staff  assistant 

Coordinator    .       

Senior  staff  assistant 

(from  May  5,  1%9). 

Clerk 

Secretary 

do. 

Secretary  (to  May  4, 

1969). 


$14,746.31 

14.544.02 
14.544.02 
14,  544.  02 
14,544.02 
11.178.72 
2,  724.  08 

8,814.54 
6.719.64 
6.474.96 
3, 973. 00 


Investigative  staff,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  268  and  301  ot  the  91st 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Barton.  Richard  A Staff  assistant $7,624.50 

Bates.  Kathryn  E Secretary 4.847.22 

Bebick.JoanE do.                       .  3.442.56 

Berner,  JoanH Secretary  (to  Feb,  28,  1.269.98 

1969). 

Bingaman,  Deanne  L Secretary    .  4,337.04 

Breeskine,  Steven  D        .  Junior  staff  assistant  318.26 

(trom  June  9). 

Brown,  Lorraine  L Secretary  (from  Mar.  2, 670. 60 

1). 

Davis  StewaitA StaH  assistant 7.281.66 

Devlin,  Ralph  J do               10,691.34 

Dowd,  Maureen  B Intern  (Irom  June  16)..  162.68 

Flanagan.  Carol  A Secretary 4,  531. 11 

Gabusi  John  B  Staff  assistant  (from  7,508.00 

Feb.  1). 

Gandel,  Judith  R Intern  (Irom  June  16)..  175.08 

Gould,  George  B Stall  assistant  (trom  6,670.84 

Mar  1). 

Green,  Thelma  R Secretary 5,433. 18 

Hardy,  Leroy Research  assistant  1,314.90 

(Irom  June  1). 

Hart.Sally... Secretary  (trom  Apr.  1.869.42 

7)- 

Howard.  Alton  M Printing  editor  (Irom  3, 752. 70 

Apr.  1). 

Keating.  Michael  M Staff  assistant  (to  Feb.  1,712.22 

28). 
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Htmt  of  employM 


Profejsioo 


Tottt  gross 

saUry  durinf 

t-month 

pariod 


Namo  of  employM 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-monfn 

period 


Kennedy  Thomas  R Staff  assistant 17  995  30 

Uoyd,  MaxT  ,  Staff  assistant  (from  S  241' 94 

Mar.  1) 

Maginnis,  Patricia  A Intern  (from  June  16)  191  72 

Maull,  Cynthia  do  199(6 

Matchett,  Francis  T Investigator  6  432  97 

Moore  George  M Senior  staff  assistant  9.' 877.' 36 

(minority)  (from 

Mar  1). 

Myers  Lois  G                      Secretary  (from  Apr.  2, 497. 74 

Napier.  Margaret  G Secretary  3  880  17 

Noonan.  Paula  E Intern  (from  June  16)  'l75  08 

Olson.  Lynn* Staff  assistant  (from  375' 30 

Junel). 

Pendleton,  Maria  ft Document  clerk  6  467  76 

Peters,  Dorothy  L Assistant  document  5  525  04 

derk 

Powell.  John  W Staff  assistant  (to  1809  65 

Feb   15). 

Quigley,  Miefiael  A Intern  (from  June  16)  162  68 

Snipes   Justine  P Secretary  (from  1794  26 

MaySi. 

Tessler,  Mark                       Intern  (from  June  16)  le'  68 

Vaughn.  Evelyn  F                 Secretary  (to  Feb  28)  1, 290  76 

Warn  SaraL                 .      Secretary    .           .  5.898.91 

Williss,  Donna  Linn do  3  939  09 

Contract  consultant,  pursuant  to  H    Res.  268  and  301,  9Ist 

•    ■  Cong,  1st  sess  (annual  contract) 

Wiflslow.  J8s»Bh  E                Position  classification  1,500.00 
consultant 


Jeannine  A.  Marcoui.  .  Staff  assistant  (ter- 
minated Feb.  15. 
1969). 

Florence  S.  Spaulding..  Minonty  staff  assistant 
(terminated  Feb.  28 
1969)- 

Virglnia  Otterson StafI  assistant  (ter- 
minated Mar.  31. 
1969). 


$1.  245.  34 


1.479.88 


1.  936. 14 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  194«.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  June  30.  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Special  Subcommittee  on  llie  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

eioenditures 
Amount  expended  from  Jan  3  to  June  30.  1969    . 


Walter  R.  May    .     CJiiel  counsel 

John  P.  Constandy...  ...  Assistant  chief  counsel 

Robert  L.  May.   Assistant  minority 

counsel  (terminated 

Mar  2,  1969). 

Salvatore  J.  O'Amico Associate  counsel 

John  P  O'Hara  do 

Carl  J  Lorenz,  Jr do  ;     10.686.36 

Kobert  G.  Lawrence.  do      .   .  9  5Q7  76 

George  M.Kopecky Chief  investigateV 

Sherman  S.  Wilis* Professional  staff 

member. 
Paul  H.  S  Yates. .  .  Professional  staff 

member,  minority 

Kathryn  M   Keeney_ Chief  clerk 

Stuart  M  Harrison Staff  assistant 1      7!974  12 

Mildred  E  Rupert .     do  5  404  91 

Agnes  M  GaNun do  ",  5  235  18 

Shirley  R.  Knighten do      .     .  4  509  60 

Martha  E.  Oownie Minority  staff  assistant.      4. 889.  58 


J14.657.98 
13.809.48 
4.  777.  29 


10,  526.  10 
10  526.  10 


13,110.00 
10, 526. 10 

10.965  63 

6. 633.  29 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1969 
THAOOEUS  J 


J412.  000.  00 
147.  342.  54 

264. 657.  46 


DULSKI. 
Chairman. 


June  30.  1969. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salarv  of  ea'-h  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969.  to  June  30.  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  J486.  000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30.  1969. . .  231. 790.  52 

Toia.  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June 
30,1969 .      231,790.52 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  duiing 

6- month 

period 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1969  ...  254,209.  48 
GEORGE  H    FALLOf^. 

Chairman. 

July  14,  1969. 

CoMMn-TEE    ON    HULES 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1969,  to  June  30,  1969.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


flame  of  employee 

Charles  F.  Oucander 

John  A  Carstarphen,  Jr 

Philip  B  Yeager 
Frank  R   Hammill.  Jr 
James  E  Wilson 
Mary  Ann  Robert 
Emily  Oodson 
Caro  F  Rodgers 
June  C  Stafford 
Virginia  Robison 
Richard  P  Hines 
Harold  A  Gould 
Peler  A  Gerardi 

Philip  P  Dickinson 

Joseph  M  Felton 

Richard  Beeman 

W  H   Boone       . 

William  G.  Wells,  Jr.. 

K  Guild  Nichols.  Jr. . 

James  A  Rose,  Jr 

Frank  J  Giroux 
Elizabeth  S  Kernan 

Denis  C  Quigley 
Kieran  U  Cashman 
Martha  N  Rees 


Profession 


Executive  director  and 
chief  counsel 

Chief  clerk  and  coun- 
sel 

Counsel 
do 

Technical  consultant 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 

J14, 746.  30 

14.320.90 

14.320.9.) 
13.904.70 
13.276.52 


Secretary 5.809^98 


do 
do 
do 

do      "■; 

Staff  consultant 
Technical  consultant 
Technical  consultant 

(through  Junes. 

1969). 
Technical  consultant 
Counsel 
Minority  staff  (through 

Mar  19,  1969) 
Technical  consultant 

(from  IVIay  15,  1969). 
Technical  consultant 

(from  Feb  I,  1969). 
Staff  consultant  (from 

Feb   1.  1969) 
Minority  staff  (from 

June  2.  1%9) 
Printing  clerk 
Scientific  research 

assistant 
Publications  clerk. .. 
Secretary 
do 


5.567.82 

5.433.18 

5,433.18 

5.433.18 

13,276.62 

13,276  '2 

11,653.85 


11,510.22 
9. 003. 06 
5,286.13 

3.  700.  79 

9.  208.  50 

6.  254.  50 

1.611.06 

6.762.(4 
6,532..'0 


Patricia  J.  Speed Secretary  (from  Mar 

„.  .  24.  1969) 

Richard  K.  Shullaw Assistant  publications 

clerk  (from  May  21 

1969) 
Michael  Torres Clerical  assistant 

(from  June  16, 

1969). 


4. 953. :  2 
4. 495.  ( 2 
3. 115.!n 
2,158.(4 

517.1.7 


150.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.  t350,  000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  ..  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30.  1969     .     187, 573. 18 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1969  .    162. 426. 32 


GEORGE  P. 


MILLER. 
Chairman. 


Standing  comittee: 

Richard  J  Sullivan 
Lester  Edelman 
Clifton  W   Enfield 
Stephen  V   Feeley 
Dorothy  A   Beam 

Meriam  R  Buckley 
Sterlyn  B   Carroll 
Anne  K.  Gartland 
Lloyd  A  Rivard 

Investigating  staff: 
Richard  C.  Peet 


Chief  counsel 
Counsel 

Minority  counsel 
Subcommittee  clerk 
Execubve  staff  assist- 
ant 
.  Staff  assistant 
do 
do 
Engineer-consultant 
(as  of  Apr  5.  1969). 

Assistant  minority 
counsel  (as  of  Apr. 
I.  1969). 
Subcommittee  clerk 
(as  ol  Mar.  10, 
1969) 
Subcommittee  clerk 
Associate  minority 

counsel 
Subcommittee  clerk 
do 
—       Editorial  assistant. 

Eria  S.  Youmans Minority  staff  assistant 

Sara  B.  Hilber do 

Linda  Coberly Minority  staff  assistant 

(as  of  Feb  24, 


$14,743.42 

12.051.24 

14,487.06 

9.315.18 

8, 344. 62 

6,273.42 

5,310.74 

5,150.76 

5,954.29 

Name  of  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-monlh 

period 


Thomas  Smrekar 


Audrey  G.  Warren 
Sheldon  S  Gilbert 

Augusta  P  Peterson 
Robert  F.  Spence 
Joseph  A  Italiano. 


6,251.76 


6.016.13 


Laurie  C.  Battle Counsel,  Standing  J14.  746.31 

„      .  Committee  (P). 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest Ass.stantcounsel(P)  8  344  62 

Winifred  L.  Watts                 Secretary  (C). . .  6  32392 

Jonna  Lynne  Cullen  .                           do  4  502  58 

Anne  Battle.   .  Secretary  (C)  (June 191  72 

16  to  June  30). 

Robert  D.  Hynes,  Jr Minority  counsel  (P). . .  12.  509. 94 

Total : 46,619.09 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures    $5. 000. 00 


JuLTl,  1969. 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 


8.944.56     Srurte"!.p\re"d't':^r^llVtru?e''39,1969.•  -852.12      Propriated  and  expended  by  It 


Julie  E.  Wood 

Harvey  C.  Simms,  Jr. 

Maurice  B.  Tobin.     . 


1969). 
Staff  assistant 
Clerical  assistant  (as 

of  June  4,  1969). 
Subcommittee  clerk 

(terminated  Feb.  15 

1969). 


6, 978. 72 
6.978.72 
6,  756.  44 
6,647.69 
4, 425. 66 
2, 826.  39 


3. 560.  40 
289.  81 

2,611.50 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1969  to 
June30,  1969 852.12 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1969 4, 147.88 

WM.  M.  COLMER, 

Chairman. 

July  8,  1969. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,   pursuant    to    section    134(b)    of 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


John  M.  Swa.iner 
Bennett  Wolfe 

Robert  G.  Allett 

Mariann  R.  Mackenzie. 
Tempie  W.  Whittinglon 
Ute  Debus 


Staff  director $14,487.06 

Assistant  staff  director.  12.154.02 

Senior  staff  member.  13.597  18 

Secretary 7.700  40 

Assistant  clerk .  3,636.66 

Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan  1,  196910  Jan. 

31,1969) 900.82 


July  28,  1969 
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Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  Mmmmeeex- 
pendiluies (H.  Res.  204,  Mar.  12,  1969)      KO.OOO.W 


Amount  of  expenditures  P:«*'»H?'*,i«P°,'|';',„ -«,■  

Amount  expended  liom  Mac.  12,  1969  to  June  30. 

1969 L_ 


30 


Total  amount  expended  Irom  Mar.  12. 1969  to 
Mar.  12,  1969    .  'j"J; 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1969—.    19.829.  70 
MELVIN  PRICE, 

Chairman 

July  14,  1969. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194b, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  ol  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January!,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


James  W.  Kelley. 

Harold  Lamar 

Francis  Bremson 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  July  1.  1969,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Florence  Burkett 
Virginia  Butler... 
Wil'iam  C.  Byrd.- 
Shirley  Furnier. 

Grace  Kagan 
June  Kendall 
Jerry  W.  Knebel. 

Elizabeth  Price.. 

Jean  Ratliff 

Gloria  Shaver 
Eileen  Sonnet! 
Shirley  Vallance 

Carole  Vazis 

Richard  C  Wilbur 


Professional  staff (P)-..  »?.««•« 

do         .               .  11,719.92 

Staff  assistant  (C)  to  1,873.77 
April  1,  1969. 

SUttassBUnt  (C) 4,924.86 

do             -  6,683.64 

4,488.60 

26.02 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


do 

Staff  assistant  (C> 

to  Jan.  2,  1%9. 

Staff  assistant  (C). 

do 
Staff  assistant  (C) 

from  April  1,  1969. 
Slafl  assistant  (C).- 
do 
do 
do 
Staff  assistant  (C) 

Irom  Jan  3,  1969. 
Staff  assistant  (C) 

from  Jan  3, 1%9. 
Staff  assistant  (C). 
Document  clerk  (C) 
-do 


6,683.64 
7, 282.  56 
2, 326.  34 

5, 023.  74 
3, 809. 94 
6.109.14 
5.  596. 26 
4, 500. 97 

4, 500. 97 

12.503.62 
5,150.76 


Chief  of  staff 
Assistant  chief  of  staff 
Chief  economfsl. 
Legislation  counsel 
Refund  counsel 
Assistant  legislation 
counsel 

James  HSymons Statistical  analyst 

JohnGetmanis 

James  M  LaMacche 


L.  N.Woodworth. 
Lincoln  Arnold 
Arthur  Fefteiman 
Nicholas  A  Tomasuk) 
Robert  R  Smyers 
Dennis  P  Bedell 


Hughlon  Greene. . .              Document  cierK  iw  c' Kn  7K 

Walter  B.  Little «to  i,lV).ib 


HairisonB  McCawley. 
HerbeitL  Ctiabot 
Joseph  P  Spellman 
Joseph  E.  Fink 
Anastasia  Connaughton 
William  Forti 
Joanne  McDermott. 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Standing  committee: 
Oliver  E.  Meadows. 
Edwin  B.  Patterson 
Billy  E.  Kirby 
John  R.  Holden 


Staff  director  *lZ,Jf?S 

Counsel  .  fSfil! 

Prolessional  aide         .  U-'JJ-** 

Professional  staff  12,530.94 

CleT'"                  .-  14,081.78 

relirA"Biond;:.:          Assistant  clert..: |.2".00 

Alice  V.  Matthews       .     Clerk-stenographer  .  6, 052. 14 

George  J.  Turner             Assistant  clerk     VmijS 

Morvie  Ann  Colby Clerk^stenogtapher... .  5,881.M 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  'ei»''ed_^ 
Amount  expended  from  Jan  1  to  June  3U,  isbs 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1969 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1969 


150, 000. 00 


2,089.12 
2,089.12 


W    D. 


.     47,910.! 

MILLS 
Chaiiman. 


George  W.  Fisher 


Matjoiie  J.  Kidd 
Investigative  staff; 
Chrystelle  E.  Fletcher. 
Helen  Lee  Fletcher 
Audrey  A.  Powelson  . 

Patricia  J.  Wilton 

Thomas  R.  Link 

E.S.Johnny  Walker  . 
Philip  Eugene  Howard 
Thomas  E.  Laubacher, 

Ir. 
Rrchard  C.  Daddar.0 do 


do  4.264.73 

•       do    " 1,482.14 

do  ---  <.4M-62 

do'   :':     4,432.62 

Cierk- messenger l'i?i?i 


Investigator 

.      do  .   - 

Clerk-messenger. 


3,428.58 
6,155.18 
153.89 

113.10 


July  18, 1969. 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  ol  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


do 

Administrative  assist- 
ant. 

Refund  attorney - 

Legislation  attorney 
do 

Statistical  clerk 
do    . 

Economic  assistant 
„  _  Secretary 

Jam'es\  Bof'ing Refund  attorney 

Blanche  Nagro Secretary  (relund) 

Linda  Savage  Secretary 

Elizabeth  L.  Ruth  -do 

JuneMatthews M 

MaryW  Galtie * 

Linda  Buckley :^;.--  .».   ' 

Richard  Trotter Legislation  attorney 

LeonW  Klud Economist.. 

Marcia  B  Rowzie  - Secretary.  . 

Sheila  Johnson  .  do 

John  Broadbent        .  Legislation  attorney 

Sharon  M  Feinsilber.         Secretary... 

JamieL  Daley ,      '"'    . 

rviichael  D  Bird Economist.. 

F  M  Hubbard  Attorney. .._. 

Bernard  M  Shapiro.  Legislation  attorney 

Albert  Buckberg.  Economist. 

Jerome  M.  Zeifman Legislation  atlomey 

Hollis  Dixon Accountant 


$18, 249  98 

14.767.18 
3,  833.  64 
13,460  31 
13.415.13 
9.152.91 

12.  790  65 
9. 755. 85 
9.943.65 

9. 867.  87 
9,241  23 
8.652  96 
8.  302. 92 
8.302  92 
4.012  88 
5.856.30 
«  777.55 
4.889.61 
4.639.44 
il.f33. 12 
3.935.64 
4.  369.  68 
398.  73 
3.414.  M 
6,  539.  70 
3.695.55 
3.543.06 
9. 322.  53 
3.219.84 
4. 205.  31 
9.660.72 
2.501.40 
5.136.63 
9.010.40 
«.151.'l 
1.250.90 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lot  committee 

expenditures. 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  (July 

!,  196810  Jan  1    1969)  . 
tnouni  expended  Irom  Jan  1,  to  July  1 


1969 
196810 


Funds  authorized   or  appropriated  for  committee  ex-    ^^  ^ 

penditures. ' 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30.   1969 ^9,269 

Total  amount    expended     from    Jan.    1,  to 
June  30,  1969 - ^;i^ 

Bala.-.ce  unexpendeC  as  of  June  30. 1969 110,731 

OlIN  I.  TEAGUE, 

Ctiairman. 

June  30.  1969. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194b, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  '^ 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Harold  J.  Warren 

Charles  S.  Brewton 

George  T.  Ault 

Gary  H.  Copeland 
Rrchard  W  Wilson.   . 
Matlie  I   Echols  .. 
Mary  Donna  Stone 
Patricia  Gail  Abrahamson 
Robert  A.  MacMasters,  Jr 


Total  gross 

salary  duimg 

6- month 

period 

$12,558.36 
10.282.55 
8, 549. 94 

6.978.72 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1 
July  1,1969 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1, 1969 
W  LBUR 


$531,905.00 


238. 572.  33 
253. 100  47 


491.672  EO 
40,232  :0 


T    MLIS 
Chaif.nan 


Clerk  and  counsel 
General  counsel 
Prolessional  statt 
member. 

'do"     i-'llll.;;.  1.979.98 

Sectetari *i^^ 

Clerk-typist 505.52 

do         _  505.52 

Assistant  Clerk 381.63 


It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


John  M.  Martin,  Jr .  Chief  counsel  (C) 

William  H.  Quealy Minority  counsel  (P) 

John  Patrick  Baker -  Assistant  chief  counsel 

(P). 

Robert  B.  Hill. ...  Professional  staff  (P) 

William  T.  Kane Professional  ftafljP) 

Irom  Mar.  1. 1969. 


$14,767.18 
14,767.18 
13.595.28 

7.995.30 
]8,670.&0 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures. . .    ♦^'- ^^-  *" 

Amount  of  expenditures  .P'evjously  reported  39. 637. 24 

Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1.  1%9  to  June  30,      ^^^0.97 

1 969 '    " " '_ 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1968 
to  June  30,  1969 85.^21 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1%9  .      21,991.  79 
JOHN  SPARKMAN, 

Chaiiman. 

July  9.  1969. 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  o^ 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profee- 


JuLY  15.  1969. 

Select  Committee  on  Crime 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  snc- 
commlttee,  ;)ursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
Dloved  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1969.  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Raphael  J.  Madden 
Mary  M  Goulart  . 
EiicD.  Balber 

Avanell  K  Bass 
George  R  Sullivan.  S  J 


Michael  D.  Petit     Assistant  press  officer 

(June  1) 
Messenger  (June  1).     . 
Secretary  (June  21) 
Research  assistant 

(Junel  8). 
Secretary  (June  19) 
Research  assistant 
(June  9) 

Kathleen  M.  Mitchell Secretary  'esearch 

assistant  (June  10). 

Beverly  Bondy Secretary  (June  23). 

William  Stoudenmire Research  assistant 

(June  23). 

Amelia  T.  Lasser Secretary  (June  1). . 

Thomas  McBiide Depu'Y  <:•"«'  counsel 

(June  6). 


Total  girss 
salary  duiing 

6-TlOllt^ 

(eiiod 
Jl.417.51 


500.94 
264.19 
173.33 

333  50 
398  73 

380  60 

155  77 
144  99 

833. 76 
1.909.72 
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Name  of  em 


Profession 


Jofin  B.  CulvertMuse Research  assistant 

n-  i.    ^^  L,  (•''"'•  lO)- 

Richard  W.  Kurrus Chief  counsel  (June  6) 

Andrew  Raddmj Assistant  counsel 

,  ,      r-  (June  30). 

iJlHHruS',, Inir«s«if»t0f  (June  30) 

Leroy  C.  Bedell,  Jr do 

All>ert  W.  Oyerl»y,  Jr Associate'counsel 

u       .   „  (June  29) 

MarirG  Poore .  Secretary  (June  9). 

Arthur  E  Cameron    .  Associate  counsel/ 

assistant  to 
,  .     _  „  chairman  (May  16). 

John  F.  Kane Hearings  officer 


Joseph  M  Cribben 


(May  16) 
Associate  chief 
investigator 
(May  16), 


Total. 


Funds  auMwriied  or  appropriated  for  committee 
*"*""""'«  .  .   .«75,0OO.0O 


Total  gross  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
"^SUISh  U^der  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
993.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  property  acqulsltlonB  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  3o;  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  201(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

995.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  authorizing  con- 
tinuation  of   the 


July  28,  1969 


period 


J380.60 

2, 083.  50 
36.13 

44. 4« 

27.79 

102.78 

519.54 
2,501.56 


2,250.77 
2.501.56 

16. 961.  73 


operation    of    Cedar    Pass 

provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1953  (67 
Stat.  271).  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  14 
1956    (70   Stat.   543):    to   the   Committee   on 


Total  amount  expended  from  May  16  to 
.ittoeJO 


17,848.87 


ffaTaiice  unexpended  as  of  June  30 357.151.13 


CLAUDE  PEPPER. 

Chairman. 

JtTLT9.  1969. 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3.  1969.  to  June  30,  1969.  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 

Gregg  RPotvin General  counsel  .  JU  340  40 

Patricia  Anne  Bishop...  .  Secretary.         \'^\  m 

JustmusGould  Counsel.....;:; 126485fi 

Ho*ard  Greenberg Consultant 7  59917 

Thomas  J^^Oden .  Counsel 275184 

Henry  A  Robinson do      17Ma?e 

Marlon  W^kmson Secretary'.: IImm 

&"yrt7e^Ru?n'F'oS?cJ^            Research  analyst;::::;  :?|| 

Charles  E.  O'Connor  ..        Counsel .6.680.58 

Evelyn  M.  Blomquist Secretary 

r J"'f."l  J  ?^*!-  ••' Research  analyst 


13.692.21 
3. 664.  78 
13. 846.  50 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  concession  contract  authorizing 
continuation  of  the  operation  of  El  Portal 
Market.  EI  Portal  administrative  site  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park.  Calif.,  for  a  10-year  term 
from  January  1.  1969,  through  December  31 
1978,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Jiily  31.  1953  (67  Stat.  271).  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  July  14.  1956  (70  Stat.  543) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  concession  contract  authorizing 
continuation  of  ferry  service  and  related 
facilities  and  services  for  the  public  at  the 
Hall  s  Crossing  site  within  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Utah,  for  a  5-year 
period  from  January  1,  1969,  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  31,  1953  (67  Stat.  271)  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  14.  1956  '(7o 
Stat.  543) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  current  information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  59(d)  (1)  of  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


extend  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Fl«hlng 
Fleet  Improvement  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
91-394).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  July  28,  1969] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  3.  1611.  An  act  to  amend  Public 
Law  85-905  to  provide  for  a  National  Center 
on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-395).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Joint  Resolution  764  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
expenses  of  the  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity  (Rept.  No.  91-396).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  4249  A  bill  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  tests  and  devices  (Rept.  No  91- 
397)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
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case  Of  Mrs.  Zdenka  Ruchwarger  et  al 
v.  The  United  States,  referred  to  the  court 
by  House  Resolution  493.  90th  Congress-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future-  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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■*"■'*' 162. 563. 13 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1969.. ..187^436. 87 

JOE  L  EVINS, 

Chairman. 


to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  24  1969 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  July 

Mr.   GARMATZ:    Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.   H.R.  4813.   A   bill   to 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIO^TS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.   ADDABBO- 
HR.  13U2.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   re- 
distribution of  unused    quota   numbers;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  13113.  A  bill  to  designate  the  bridge 
authorized  by  the  act  of  October  4  1966  as 
the  "Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  Bridge,"  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  13114.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning-  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency' 

H.R.  13115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  13116.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  com- 
munities of  the  United  States  develop  and 
carry  out  intensive  local  programs  to  detect 
and  treat  incidents  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  13117.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  •' 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  13118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public 
disclosure  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Members  of  the  US  Senate 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  U.S.  court<=  and 
policymaking  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
as  designated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  including  the  President.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Cabinet  members;  and  by  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  the  Presidency,  and  the  Vice- 
Presidency;  and  to  give  the  House  Commit- 
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tee  on  Standards  of  Conduct,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  of  Conduct, 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  appropriate  Jurisdic- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13119.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  career  status  to 
qualified  substitute  rural  carriers  with  5 
years  of  satisfactory  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Ser\'lce. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MoNAcAN.   Mr.   RovBAL,   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal.  Mr.   Culver,   Mr.   Morse,   and 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  13120.  A  bill  to  promote  tlie  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Institute  to  promote  develop- 
mental activities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD : 
H.R.  13121.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  13122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  a  State's  medical 
assistance  program  under  title  XIX  of  such 
act  may  Include  benefits  in  the  form  of  in- 
stitutional    services     in     intermediate-care 
facilities;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO : 
H.R.  13123.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HANLEY: 
H.R.  13124.  A   bin    to   modernize   the  U.S. 
Postal  Establishment,  to  provide  for  efficient 
and  economical  postal  service  to  the  public, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington   (for 
herself.   Mrs.    May,    Mr.    Meeds.   Mr. 
Pelly,   Mr.   Hicks,    Mr.    Adams,    Mr. 
Berry,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Melcher.  and 
Mr.  Reifel)  : 
H.R.  13125.  A  bill  to  amend  section   11   of 
the  act  approved  February  22.  1889  (25  Stat. 
676) .  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  7.  1932 
(47  Stat.  150) .  and  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
April  13.  1948  (62  Stat.  170).  relating  to  the 
admission    to    the    Union    of   the    States    of 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  13126.  A    bill    to    adjust    agricultural 
production,   to   provide   a    transitional    pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spoxise,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Pol- 
lock.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.   Dennev.   Mr. 
DoRN.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.     Mr.     Kluczvnski.     Mr. 
Melcher.     Mr.     Roberts,     and     Mr. 
Wright)  : 
H.R  13128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  designate  the  Alaska  High- 
way, and  to  authorize  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  improvement  of  part  of  such 
highway,   including   a  connecting   highway; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  13129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans 


of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  their  wid- 
ows and  children,  respectively:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 
H.R.  13130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  thi    retirement  of 
employees   upon   completion   of   30   years   of 
service  regardless  of  age:   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  13131.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide   that   the 
first  $5,000  of  an  individuars  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity  shall  be  exempt  from  In- 
come tax;   to  the  Commlitee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  13132.  A  bill  to  continue  for  U 
months  the  existing  rat-es  of  w^ithholdlng  of 
Income  tax.  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
surtax  payments  toward  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
obligations,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biester.  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Burton   of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.   Bush,   Mr.   Couchlin,   Mr. 
EsHLEMAN.     Mr.     Frey,    Mr.     Hath- 
away. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr    Hogan,  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.   McCloskey.  Mr.   Meeds, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.   Riegle, 
Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Vandeb 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Whitehursti  : 
H.R.  13133.  A  bill  to  provide  for  support  by 
the  Te?.cher  Corps  of  programs  in  which  vol- 
unteers  .serve   as   part-time   tutors   or   full- 
time  Instructional   assistants:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
H.R.  13134.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  13135.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons t-o  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.     WILSON    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
DONOHUE,  Mr.  Priedel,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr. 
Leccett,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.   Moorhead, 
Mr.  Ndc.  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Powell.  Mr. 
Rees.   Mr.   Rosenthal.   Mr.   Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr. 
Whalen,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  13136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  attack  on  the  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 
H.R.  13137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  with 
respect  to  the  denial  of  Federal  assistance  in 
certain  cases:   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  13138  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  87- 
849.  approved  October  23.  1962.  to  strengthen 
provisions  relating  to  disqualification  of 
former  Federal  officers  and  employees  In  mat- 
ters connected  with  formej  duties  and  official 
responsibilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Button,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Roo- 
ney  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Scheuer  i  : 
H.R.  13139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 


under  the  program  of  health  insurance  for 
the  aged  for  services  furnished  an  individual 
by  a  home  maintenance  worker  (in  such  in- 
dividual's home)  as  part  of  a  home  health 
services  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  nnd 
Means. 

By  Mr  JOELSON : 
H.R  13140.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system;  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commis- 
sion and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  McCLURE: 
H.R.  13141.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Idaho 
Star  Garnet  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  13142.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment  of  certain   land  claims  of  Alaska   na- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R   13143.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion for  certain  retail  commission  salesmen 
from    the    overtime    compensation    require- 
ments of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  13144.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
.section  8191  of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duly;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  R.  13145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  extend 
its    protection    to    additional    employees,    to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour,  to 
provide  for  an  8-hour  workday,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Commltee    on    Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  13146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  839.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  display  In  the  Capitol  Building  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  moon;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  840.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL : 
H.J.  Res.  841.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
that  World  Day  shall  be  a  legal  public  holi- 
day which  shall   be  celebrated   on  July  20: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  REES: 
H.J.  Res.  842.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  designation  of  a  week  in  September 
of  each  year  as  'Industrial  Security  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.J.  Res.  843.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution   of  the 
United    Stales    relative   to   equal    rights   for 
men  and  women:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ANNUNZIO    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Kluczvnski.   Mr.   Mikva.   Mr.   Price 
of   Illinois.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  RoNAN.  Mr.  Shipley.  Mr.  Daw- 
son.   Mr.    PuciNSKi.    Mr.    Nix.    Mr 
Hays.  Mr.  HiCKS.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
Dcrwinski,  Mr.  Matsvnaga,  and  Mr. 
Gray) : 
H.    Con.    Res.    307.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type,   ridicule,   demean,    or    degrade   ethnic, 
racial,   and    religious   groups;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Mr    RODINO    (for   himself,   Mr.    Bar- 
rett,   Mr.    Byrne    of    Pennsylvania 
Mr      EiLBERC.     Mr.     Oarmatz,     Mr! 
Grover.    Mr     Helstoski.    Mr.    How- 
ard.  Mr.   Miller  of  California,  Mr 
MiNisH,  and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H     Con.    Res.    308.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasU  which  defame,  stereo- 
type, ridicule,  demean,  or  degrade  ethnic,  ra- 
cial, and  religious  groups:    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs   DWYER: 
H.  Res.  494.  Resolution  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  and  the  suspension  of  test  flights 
of   reentry    vehicles:    to    the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CLEVELAND)  : 

H.  Res.  495  Resolution  amending  rule 
XXXV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  increase  fees  of  witnesses 
before  the  House  or  its  committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    POLLOCK: 
H.    -Ree.     496.     Resolution     providing     for 
Wie  payment   of   transportation   expenses  of 
Members    of    the    House    of   Representatives 
within    the    districts    which    they    represent 
while  on  authorized  trips  to  such  districts; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration' 
By  Mr  RARICK 
H.  Ree.  497.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  conduct   a   full   and   complete 
study  of  the  demography  of  the  United  States 
with  the  view  toward  providing  relief  from 
racial    tensions    by   more   equal   distribution 
of  underprivileged  racial  groups  throughout 
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the  several  States  and  in  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  each  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
246.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  Che  State  of  Alabama 
relative  to  discontinuances  of  passenger 
trains,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.   BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  13147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Nerl   Vila   and   Brllnda   Sevllla   Vila;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   RODINO    (by  request)  : 
H.R.  13148.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  certain  industrial  end-users  claimants  by 
authorizing    the    sale    of   silver    bullion;    to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  13149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ofella 
Manrique;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.  Res.  498.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  4498),  entitled  "a  bill  for  the  r«llef 
of  Branka  Mardesslch  and  Sonia  S.  Sllvanl." 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

189  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Allan 
Peinblum,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Peace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

190.  Also,  petition  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia. Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
relative    to    the    future    political    status    of 
Micronesia;    to    the   Committee   on    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

191.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  Martlon  Sr 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  redress'  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

192.  Also,  petition  of  Khafre  H.  Sellers  Bal- 
timore. Md..  relative  to  redress  of  grievances- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

193.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York 
Pa.,  relative  to  commemorating  the  birth 
of  the  400  millionth  American;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

194.  Also,  petition  of  Allen  Peinblum  New 
York,  NY.,  relative  to  various  proposed  in- 
vestigations;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

195.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council 
Greenville,  S.C.  relative  to  taxation  of  State 
and  local  government  seciu-ltles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

196.  Also,  petition  of  the  Niagara  County 
Legislature.  New  York,  relative  to  taxation 
of  State  and  local  government  securities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

197.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, Rockland  County,  NY.,  relative  to  tax- 
ation of  State  and  local  government  secu- 
rities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


SEIS ATE— Monday,  July  28,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore   iMr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  nen. 
that  they  may  see  your  good  uorks,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  — 
Matthews:  16. 

O  God,  our  Father,  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no   secrets  are   hid,  give  us  the 
cleansing  and  the  strength  of  Thy  pres- 
ence. Help  us  all  through  this  day  that 
we  may  honor  the  office  we  hold,  serve 
the  Nation  we  love,  bring  credit  to  the 
name  we  bear  and  hope  to  those  who 
trust  us.  Give  us  grace  to  persevere  when 
things  are  difficult,  to  be  cheerful  when 
things  go  wrong,  to  be  clear  when  things 
are  confused,  and  to  remain  serene  when 
things    are    turbulent.    Make    our   lives 
beacons  of  goodness,  truth  and  justice 
and  keep  us  so  faithful   to  Thee   that 
when  the  day  is  done  we  may  know  the 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  nor 
take  away.  Amen. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar  under  rule  VIII 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FoNG)  is  recognized  at  this  time  for  not 
to  exceed  50  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speeches  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre)  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday 
July  25,    1969.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The   Senator   from   Hawaii    (Mr. 


DECLASSIFICATION  OF  DOCUMENTS 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President,    the 
matter  of  declassification  of  additional 
documents   that  have   been  used  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hearings  has  come  up 
Actually,  no  procedure  has  been  devised 
that  formalizes  it.  and  I  suggested  to  the 
majority    leader    this    morning    that    I 
thought  in  everj'  case  where  declassifica- 
tion IS  sought  by  any  Senator,  if  the 
Pentagon  is  willing  to  do  so,  it  ought  to 
be  formalized  through  the  Senate  and 
that   the   Senate  leaders   ought   to   ask 
for  unanimous  consent  to  so  declassify 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Pentagon' 
If  these  requests  arise,  I  believe  that  is 
the  way  they  should  be  handled 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  does 
not  refer  to  the  use  of  classified  docu- 
ments being  declassified  so  far  as  com- 
mittees are  concerned,  only  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  if  my 

understanding  of  this  matter  is  correct. 

if  there  is  a  secret  or  otherwise  classified 

document  under  the  jurisdiction  and  re- 
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sponslbillty  of  the  Pentagon  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  it  is  willing  to 
declassify  that  document  and  will  take 
the  responsibility  for  so  doing — because 
that  is  where  It  should  lie  with  the 
origination  of  the  dociunent — I  see  no 
objection  in  the  Senate  indicating  its  ap- 
proval, and  I  would  go  along  with  what 
the  disting\iished  minority  leader  has 
said.      

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on   this   point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  a  member  of  a 
committee  that  hears  a  good  deal  of 
this.  I  think  any  Senator  is  entitled  to 
anj'thlng  he  wants  to  know,  but  I  do 
not  think  It  is  our  responsibility  to  say 
what  is  classified  or  unclassified.  It  can 
get  us  into  serious  trouble.  The  executive 
branch  will  have  to  take  that  responsi- 
bility. They  have  the  experts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility would  have  to  be  with  them ; 
what  we  would  do,  in  effect,  would  be 
just  to  give  Bx\  indication  of  approval  to 
a  decision  which  has  been  made  by  them, 
based  on  the  responsibility  which  Is 
theirs. 

Mr.  STE3WIS.  Yes.  My  position  has 
been  that  a  Senator  Is  entitled  to  In- 
formation on  which  he  has  to  make  a 
judgment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Pentagon  is  will- 
ing, then  ours  Is  only  a  ministerial  func- 
tion,  and   that   formalizes   It   as   such. 


FURTHER  DEBATE  AND  HEARINGS 
ON  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  there  is 
another  question  I  think  I  should  raise, 
in  view  of  the  statements  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  Friday  with  re- 
spect to  the  possibility  of  fin  ther  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  I  thought  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  also  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  still  another  closed 
session. 

We  had  planned — or  we  had  hoped, 
shall  I  say — that  perhaps  a  vote  could 
come  on  the  first  amendment  as  early  as 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  But  in  view  of 
those  circumstances,  I  wonder  what  that 
situation  is  now.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  properly  address  this  question  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
>'ield  to  me,  I  may  say  that  I  can  only 
speak  indirectly  on  the  matter,  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  the  manager  of  the 
bill  which  is  the  unfinished  business,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are 
directly  concerned  and  they  did  have  a 
colloquy  on  this  matter.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  so  far  as  those  three  Senators 
are  concerned,  they  want  to  get  to  a  vote 
on  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  However,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  there  is  at  least  one 
Member  of  this  body  who  feels  that  the 
vote  should  not  be  taken  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  away  on  a  very  important  voy- 
age. Another  Member  has  indicated  that 
he  intends  to  hold  an  executive  meeting 
of  his  subcommittee  on  Wednesday,  at 
CXV 1320— Part  16 


which  time  he  expects  that  some  perti- 
nent secret  information  will  be  made 
available.  I  do  not  know  what  is  con- 
tained in  that  information.  I  must  con- 
fess my  ignorance. 

It  would  appear  that  on  that  basis  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  get  to  a  vote,  let 
us  say,  before  Thursday.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  ready  to  \'ote  today.  So 
far  as  the  Senators  from  Mississippi, 
Kentucky,  and  Michigan  are  concerned, 
they  are  ready  to  vote  today,  or  at  least 
tomorrow.  But  we  are  in  a  bind  on  this 
matter. 

I  would  hope  that  this  hearing  would 
be  held,  and  I  hope  it  would  be  possible 
on  Thursday  or  Friday  to  get  to  the  first 
vote  on  this  important  measure.  While 
many  other  amendments  are  piled  up 
behind  the  one  having  to  do  with  the 
ABM,  I  believe  the  icejam  would  be 
broken  by  such  a  vote  and  that  the  meas- 
ure could  be  proceeded  with  more  expe- 
ditiously. If  we  do  not,  then  I  think  we 
had  better  get  ready  to  stay  with  this  blU 
through  Augxist  13,  and  be  prepared  to 
resume  its  consideration  when  we  return 
after  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  make  one 
observation. 

I  find  it  rather  difficult.  Mr.  President, 
to  counsel  our  Members  that  they  have  to 
stay  here — and  that  means,  of  course, 
that  they  have  to  break  engagements  at 
home  and  elsewhere  which  they  regard 
£is  quite  important. 

The  Vice  President,  himself,  is  in 
sometliing  of  a  bind,  in  a  sense.  A  con- 
ference of  Governors  is  being  held  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  would  like  to  go. 
I  think  he  has  a  meeting  in  Seattle,  an- 
other meeting  elsewhere  out  there,  and 
meetings  back  here.  In  my  latest  discus- 
sion with  him,  I  said,  "I  presume  you 
will  have  to  keep  yourself  rather  fluid." 

I  say  that  to  all  our  Members.  But  then 
nothing  eventuates,  and  we  continue 
with  the  discussions,  and  it  puts  the 
leadership  In  a  difficult  and  somewhat 
awkward  position.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  I  raised  the  question.  If  this  vote 
is  going  to  be  projected  into  the  future — 
let  us  say  until  the  President  returns — 
then  I  think  we  should  know  it  now,  and 
we  should  give  them  liberty  and  say  that 
insofar  as  these  pressing  engagements 
are  concerned,  they  are  fully  ready  to  ac- 
cept and  should  try  to  fulfill  them  if  they 
can. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield  to  me? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  expressed 
the  situation  entirely  correctly  as  to  the 
willingness  to  make  an  agreement  to 
vote  by  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

There  is  one  addendum.  We  are  ready 
to  agree  to  a  vote  but  we  had  in  mind 
that  48  hours  would  be  the  minimum  no- 
tice: the  time  to  vote  would  come  no 
sooner  than  48  hours  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  plenty  of 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
majority  leader  said,  we  had  quite  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  question.  The  Senator 
from  Mississiwi,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
I  were  here.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
cMr.  Hart)  and  I  stated  that  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  as  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  together  with  a  number 
of  other  sponsors,  we  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed as  quickly  as  we  oould  to  a  vote. 
I  did  say  I  had  been  informed  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ex-pected  to  hold 
an  executive  hearing  in  his  committee 
on  Wednesday  regarding  some  repwits 
concerning  ABM.  I  am  not  fully  informed 
as  to  what  they  concluded.  I  assume  he 
would  not  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  vote 
until  after  the  meeting  was  held. 

We  agreed  that  this  afternoon  the 
Senate  would  attempt  to  agree  on  an  hour 
certain;  that  we  would  meet  here  and 
we  would  expect  all  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  amendment,  both  those 
who  are  for  it  and  those  who  are  against 
it,  to  be  here  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  can  arrive  at  a  time. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
have  brought  the  matter  up  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  hop)e  we  caji  meet  here 
at  3  o'clock  or  thereabouts  and  discuss 
the  matter. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  the  key  to  this 
question.  He  indicated  he  would  like  to 
delay  the  vote  until  after  the  Presi- 
dent's return. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  there  are  two  keys  to  the  mat- 
ter. Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  also  to  be  considered.  Un- 
fortunately, he  is  detained  on  official 
business  at  this  time.  I  feel  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  and  to  assure  the  protection 
of  all  interests  that  we  should  have  both 
of  those  Senators  on  the  floor  when  this 
matter  is  proposed  and,  hopefully,  that 
we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  solution  as  to 
when  the  vote  on  the  amendment  will 
take  place. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
still  another  matter  I  am  constrained  to 
addre.ss  myself  to. 


DECLASSIFICATION  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Chair 
was  not  sure  if  the  Senator  was  pro- 
pounding a  question  to  the  Senate  on  the 
first  proposition  as  to  the  declassifica- 
tion of  secret  documents. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  think  I  should 
do  so;  and  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  that  is  necessary,  that  in  every 
case  where  documents  are  declassified 
at  the  request  of  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  are  declassified  by  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Senate  is  so  advised, 
that  it  ought  to  formally  approve  the 
kind  of  declassification  just  as  a  matter 
of  course. 
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The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  general  rule.  Without 

objection 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  it  very  plain  that  this 
would  not  apply  to  the  declassification  of 
documents  for  any  committee  or  to  the 
right  of  any  Senator  to  go  to  the  com- 
mittee and  see  such  documents;  and  it 
would  apply  only  to  matters  that  may 
appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  state  his  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Where  there  is  a  re- 
quest by  a  Senator  to  the  appropriate 
authorities,  which  could  be  the  pending 
one.  that  a  document  be  declassified  so 
It  can  be  used  publicly  and  used  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  it  be  so  re- 
ported and  that  the  Senate  give  its  ap- 
proval; and  that  case  may  not  apply  in 
any  documents  in  the  care  of  other  com- 
mittees as  indicated  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Ml-:  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  resent- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting now,  the  Senator  does  have  In 
mind  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government, 
through  the  Pentagon  or  othei-wise,  to 
pass  on  whether  or  not  documents  be 
declassified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Yes. 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Absolutely     and 
without  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  they  send  that 
to  a  committee,  and  committees  are 
creatures  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  body  should  be  aware  of  it  and 
it  ought  to  have  its  approval 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
address  myself  to  still  another  matter 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  at  some- 
thing of  an  impasse  with  respect  to  the 
ABM  and  a  vote  on  the  first  amend- 
ment, there  is  before  us  this  very  urgent 
matter  of  the  tax  bill.  I  am  wondering, 
under  those  circumstances,  whether  we 
cannot  lay  the  ABM  matter  aside  for  a 
little  bit  and  proceed  on  the  question  of 
the  surtax  because  it  is  so  vital  to  the 
economy  and  interests  of  the  country 
The  majority  leader  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in   a  most  friendly 
fashion,  but  I  stiU  feel  that  sense  of 
urgency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President     I 
would   point   out   that   the   Democratic 
policy  committee  met  with  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  the  Senator  and  the  Senate 
weU  know.  We  spent  7  hours  last  week 
trying  to  arrive  at  an  accommodation 
with  the  expressed  interests  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  the  administra- 
tion; and  we  came  up  with  the  best  solu- 
tion that  we  could,  which  we  did  present 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  the 
Secretaiy    of    the    Treasury,    and  '  the 
White  House.  To  date  no  word  has  been 
received  in  the  form  of  an  answer 


I  would  point  out  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  is  considering  a 
15-day  extension;  and  what  will  happen 
to  that  extension  is  anybody's  guess, 
either  in  that  body  or  over  here. 

If  it  comes  over  here  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  permit  it  to  be  referred  un- 
der normal  procedures  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance;  I  intend  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana  (Mr.  LONG).  I  would  point  out 
that  we  are  approaching  the  deadline; 
that  at  midnight  this  coming  Thursday, 
if   no    accommodation   is   reached,    the 
smtax  will  automatically  go  out  of  ex- 
istence. If  that  unfortunate  time  comes 
it  means  that  the  current  withholding 
levels  which  have  determined  the  tax 
revenues  held  back  from  the  wage  earn- 
ers and  the  salaried  employees  would  ex- 
pire and  that  that  revenue  would  have 
to  be  returned  at  an  appropriate  time. 
The  revenues  to  the  Goverament  would 
be  lost.  It  would  appear  to  me  also  that 
if   the  surtax  is  allowed  to  die  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  revive  it,  if  I 
read  the  sentiments  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  coiTCctly. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  said,  we  are  faced  with  an  impasse.  I 
feel  as  if  I  am  approaching  the  guil- 
lotine. We  have  tried  to  go  as  far  as  we 
could  to  reach  an  accommodation  with 
the  administration.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  con- 
cerned that  he,  figuratively  speaking,  al- 
most shed  some  of  his  blood  to  get  this 
extension  for  as  long  as  was  possible.  I 
personally  would  have  been  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  the  first  of  the  year 
but  overwhelming  sentiment  was  against 
that;  some  Senators  only  wanted  to  go  to 
the  end  of  September  and  some  to  the 
end  of  October.  This  was  the  best  we 
could  get  and  I  think  it  is  the  only  ac- 
commodation available  to  us  at  this  time. 
If  there  is  any  possibility  to  bring  about 
a  change  I  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  so 
stating  publicly  at  this  time,  but  I  can- 
not make  such  an  assertion. 

•  At  this  point,  Mr.  Inouye  assumed 
the  chair.  > 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  it  and  I  know  that  the  majority 
leader  has  done  his  very  best.  But  I  point 
out  in  connection   with   the  resolution 
that  there  is  another  specific;   namely, 
that  the  date  of  April  18  is  thoroughly 
nailed  down  so  far  as  repeal  of  the  divi- 
dend tax  credit  or  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  concerned.  Then  it  is  committed 
to  the  hands  of  the  administration  and 
the     minority     leadership     to     accept 
Frankly,  it  would  put  the  minority  leader 
in  a  very  awkward  position  because  I  cer- 
tamly  cannot  bind  43  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  They  share  equal  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives  in  the  Senate,  and 
if  any  one  of  them  would  undertake  to 
get  up  and  offer  and  amendment  when 
the  bill  comes  before  us,  that  would  be 
his  proper  right  to  do  so  and  I  could  not 
constrain  him  not  to  do  it.  I  might  talk 
to  him  and  ask  him  not  to  do  so.  Whether 
he  would  so  do,  that  would  be  the  privi- 


lege he  has.  That  is  equally  true  on  the 
majority  .--ide  of  the  aisle. 

Thus,  in  trying  to  assess  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  leadership  and  to  talk  for 
everyone,  that  becomes  virtually  an  im- 
possible undertaking. 

Now  I  can  recite,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration,  that  before  he 
left,  the  Presdent  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  he  wanted  that  surtax  bill  because  of 
the  impact  upon  the  country  and  upon 
all  its  commercial  and  industrial  under- 
takings; and  because,  fuither,  the  with- 
holding, of  course,  is  still  in  effect,  and 
if  the  surtax  dies,  as  the  majority  leader 
points  out,  obviously  those  are  withheld 
funds  which  will  have  to  be  restored  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wonder 
whether  the  majority  leader  would  not 
agree,  since  there  seems  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  long  the  surtax 
should  be  extended  or  whether  it  should 
be  extended  at  all,  that  we  should  make 
it  the  pending  business  and  let  the  Sen- 
ate work  its  will.  We  could  get  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  limitation  on  time  of 
debate  so  that  it  would  not  disrupt  the 
ABM  discussion,  which  I  understand  will 
be  postponed  for  a  few  days  anyway.  Let 
the  Senate  work  its  will,  and  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  wants  the  surtax  to 
be  extended  only  2  months,  3  months,  or 
5  months,  let  it  so  take  action,  or  if  the 
Senate  should  decide  to  defeat  it  en- 
tirely, then  so  be  it.  But  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  make  is  that 
we  should  clear  up  this  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  we  will  or  will  not  act.  I  am 
wondering  whether  we  could  not  get 
agreement  and  proceed  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  tax  bill. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  completed 
the  hearings  and  they  are  part  of  the  bill 
which  is  on  the  Senate  calendar.  There- 
fore, could  we  not  proceed  and  let  the 
Senate  work  its  will,  as  is  customai-y 
with  legislation  before  this  body? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  recognize 
the  argument  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  'Mr.  Williams).  I. 
of  course,  could  not  agree  that  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  bill  now  on  the 
calendar.  It  was  my  understanding,  sub- 
ject to  correction,  that  there  really  were 
no  hearings  and  no  witnesses- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  able 
Senator  from  Montana  is  in  error  on 
that.  Hearings  were  held  and  have  been 
printed.  We  had,  I  think  it  was,  3  days 
of  hearings.  Anyway,  they  were  com- 
pleted and  all  the  witnesses,  both  ad- 
ministration and  public  witnesses,  who 
wished  to  testify  were  heard  on  the  sur- 
tax extension  and  the  investment  credit, 
the  phase  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House.  All  the  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted in  their  entirety. 

The  parts  of  the  hearings  which  were 
not  held  and  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  refers  were  those  which  con- 
cerned the  tax  reform  amendments  that 
would  be  offered  at  a  later  date  by  some 
Members.  But  so  far  as  the  bill  that 
came  over  from  the  House  was  con- 
cerned, the  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted. They  are  printed  and  have  been 
available  a  couple  weeks. 
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Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
investment  credit,  there  certainly  were 
not  any  completed  hearings  on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  yes, 
there  were. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  people  interested  in  that  aspect 
of  the  particular  phasing  out  provisions, 
which  they  expected  to  be  part  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
present  throughout  the  hearings,  and 
the  chairman  specifically  made  the  in- 
quiry of  whether  there  were  any  addi- 
tional witnesses  who  wished  to  be  heard, 
and  there  were  no  other  witnesses.  To 
my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  request 
for  any  additional  witnesses  since.  The 
completed  hearings  are  printed  and 
available  on  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator recall  when  it  was  voted  out,  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge) 
was  sitting  there,  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  offer  an  amendment  and  all 
of  a  sudden  the  Senator  made  a  mo- 
tion, which  motion  carried,  and  he  did 
not  even  get  to  present  his  amendments 
addressed  to  the  phasing  out?  I  also  had 
a  constituent  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  thought 
there    would    be    some    further    hear- 


ings  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  The 
hearings  were  held.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  have  an  amendment,  but 
testimony  was  also  heard  on  the  Tal- 
madge proposal  to  phase  out  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

Mr.  njLBRIGHT.  The  hearings  were 
held  and  the  committee  took  action 
without  getting  any  action  on  any 
amendments 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  just 
said.  I  stand  corrected;  but  in  response 
to  the  specific  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana just  happens  to  be  the  lightning 
rod  for  the  policy  committee 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  side,  and  I 
act  under  the  direction  of  that  com- 
mittee and  in  this  instance  not  only 
that  committee,  which  Is  charged  with 
the  scheduling  of  legislation,  but  also 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee ;  thus  in  view  of  their 
joint  propKxsal  of  last  week  to  extend 
tile  surtax  for  5  montlis  while  we  await 
the  tax  reform  package,  I  would  have 
to  respectfully  decline  to  accede  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  requested 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Fong)  for  his 
kindness  and  patience  during  this  col- 
loquy. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  long  colloquy  which  has  just  taken 
place,    which    has    consumed    approxi- 


mately 20  minutes,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  time  begin  as  of  now. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SAFEGUARD— DECISION  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
closely  following  the  debate  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Safeguard  antl-balllstic- 
missile  system.  I  have  studied  and 
analyzed  much  of  the  information,  testi- 
monies, and  other  relevant  material  that 
are  in  my  possession,  and  I  have  care- 
fully listened  to  the  classified  informa- 
tion presented  in  the  closed  session  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  found  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  issues  to  face  the 
Senate  this  year,  for  a  great  many  com- 
plex facts,  anumptions,  and  p>olicy  con- 
sideratioi.-.  are  involved. 

We  are  all  peering  into  the  unknown 
future  and  tr>'ing  to  assess  the  possible 
threat  to  our  Nation's  security  that  may 
exist  in  the  1970's  and  what  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  do  to  protect  our  people 
from  that  threat.  Human  judgments  are 
required,  and  here  is  where  knowledge- 
able and  informed  men  do  indeeil  differ. 

At  this  juncture  in  the  debate,  which 
has  been  extensive  and  enlightening,  yet 
at  times  contradictory,  it  occurred  to 
me  it  might  be  helpful  at  the  start  of 
my  statement  to  recite  exactly  what  we 
in  the  Senate  are  asked  to  vote  on  at  this 
time. 

I.  THE   1070  SAFEGUARD  PROPOSAL 

Before  us  is  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  au- 
thorize mllitar>'  procurement  funds  and 
military  research  and  development  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  plus  funds  for  con- 
struction of  missile  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range.  The  total 
amount  contained  in  this  authorization 
bill  for  various  defense  needs  is  $20,059.- 
500.000.  plus  $12,700,000  for  constructing 
a  missile  test  facility  at  Kwajalein. 

Included  in  this  figure  is  a  total  of 
$759.1  million  for  phase  I  of  the  proposed 
Safeguard  antl-ballistic-missile  system. 
Of  this  total.  $400.9  million  is  for  re- 
search and  development;  $345.5  million 
for  procurement  of  elements  in  the  Safe- 
guard program;  and  $12.7  million  for  the 
Kwajalein  missile  test  facility. 

The  record  should  show  that  in  regard 
to  Safeguard,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  research  and  development 
fund  of  $400.9  million  and  the  test  fa- 
cility at  Kwajalein  fund  of  $12.7  million 
and  by  10  to  7  recommended  the  pro- 
curement fund  of  $345.5  million. 

II.    NO   COMMITMENT   TO    MORE   SAFEGUARD   SITES 

Deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  at 
two  sites,  as  authorized  by  the  pending 
bill,  is  most  emphatically  not  an  auto- 
matic trigger  for  additional  sites. 

Last  March,  in  announcing  the  Safe- 
guard proposal.  President  Nixon  made 
very  clear  that  he  intends  to  review  the 
entire  ABM  question  annually  in  the 
light  of  technological  developments,  in 
the  light  of  the  threat  to  America 
evaluated  at  the  time  of  the  review,  and 
in  the  light  of  international  events,  such 
as  arms  limitation  talks. 

If  the  annual  review  discloses  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  to  indicate  Amer- 
ica should  proceed  no  further  on  an  ABM 


system.  I  am  confident  President  Nixon 
will  so  recommend. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration 
views  the  Safeguard  ABM  as  a  possible 
12-site — with  two  optional  sites  addi- 
tional— system,  the  President  has  made 
plain  he  is  recommending  now  only  a 
two-site  deployment,  at  North  Dakota 
and  Montana,  reserving  judgment  on 
the  remaining  sites  until  his  annual  re- 
view. 

Tlie  Congress,  in  approving  this  bill, 
would  likewise  be  reserving  judgment 
on  other  ABM  sites  until  we  look  at  the 
entire  matter  again  next  year. 

In  this  military  authorization  bill  that 
is  before  us.  we  are  not  voting  to  au- 
thorize $10.3  billion,  the  administration 
estimate  for  the  12-site  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. Nor  are  we  voting  to  authorize  $40 
billion,  or  $100  billion,  as  Safeguard  op- 
ponents estimate  the  total  system  could 
cost. 

The  amount  of  Safeguard  funds  we 
would  authorize  if  we  approve  this  bill 
is  $759.1  million.  Of  this  sum,  $413.6  mil- 
lion carries  the  imanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Tlie  balance  of  $345.5  million  was 
supported  by  a  lO-to-7  vote  of  that  com- 
mittee. Tliese  funds  will  permit  research 
and  development  of  the  ABM  to  go  for- 
ward, so  we  can  find  out  what  technical 
bugs  there  are  in  the  system  and  so  we 
can  begin  to  approach  the  knowledge  the 
Russians  have  accumulated  since  1962, 
when  they  began  work  on  their  ABM. 
which  is  now  deployed. 

Tlie  $759.1  mlUion  will  also  permit  con- 
sti-uction  of  a  missile  test  facility  at 
Kwajalein  and  will  permit  procurement 
of  radars,  computers,  ground  equipment, 
and  hardware  for  long-leadtime  compo- 
nents of  the  Sprint  and  Spartan  missiles. 
Tliese  items  are  required  to  move  aliead 
with  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
at  two  sites. 

I  want  to  make  verj-  clear  my  under- 
standing that  a  vote  for  the  $759.1  mil- 
lion to  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1970.  which 
ends  next  June  30.  does  not  commit  either 
the  Senate  or  the  Nixon  administration 
to  finance  the  entire  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem of  12  sites  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States,  plus  two  optional  sites  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  repeat.  A  vote  for  the  $759.1  million 
authorization  for  a  start  on  deployment 
of  Safeguard  does  not  commit  the  Presi- 
dent, does  not  commit  his  administra- 
tion, does  not  commit  the  Senate,  and 
does  not  commit  any  Senator  to  addi- 
tional Safeguard  sites. 

There  is  just  no  validity  to  the  con- 
tention that  by  voting  for  the  limited 
Safeguard  program  in  the  pending  bill 
we  are  thereby  committing  ourselves  to 
any  larger  ABM  program. 

The  decision  we  make  at  this  time  is 
not  irrevocable. 

It  can  be  changed — and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  changed  if  changed  circumstances 
permit. 

m.     BOTH     DEFENSE     AND     DOMESTIC     PRIORITIES 
CAN   BE   MET 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  priority  aspect 
of  the  Safeguard  proposal  before  us. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  pri- 
ority of  our  Nation's  survival. 

I  believe  any  decision  on  deployment 
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of  the  Safeguard  ABM  at  two  sites  should 
hinge  on  whether  this  Is  necessary  to  In- 
sure  the  survival  of  America  as  a  Nation 
Certainly,  America  s  survival  as  a  Na- 
tion IS  top  priority.  For  unless  we  survive 
as  a  Nation,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  all  the  other  high-prioritv 
programs  we  need. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  today 
IS  faced  with  the  "either-or"  proposition 
that:  either  we  must  have  Safeguard  or 
we  must  have  poverty  programs,  educa- 
tion programs,  health  programs,  social 
security  programs,  aid  for  our  cities  and 
all  our  other  high-priority  needs 

I  believe  that  this  Nation,  this  admin- 
istration, and  this  Congress  will  find  the 
ways  to  provide  the  wherewithal  to  fi- 
nance the  limited  Safeguard  ABM  pro- 
posal before  us  and  to  finance  educa- 
tion, poverty,  health,  social  security 
transportation,  and  many,  many  other 
programs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  vote  for  the 
limited  Safeguard  program  forecloses 
other,  high-priority  domestic  programs 
Nor.  would  a  vote  for  the  limited  Safe- 
guard program  contained  in  the  pending 
bill  be  construed  as  evidence  that  we  in 
Congress  attach  a  far  lower  priority  to 
urgent  domestic  problems  crying  out  for 
solution. 

To  say  that  our  national  security  has 
top  priority  in  no  way  diminishes  my  con- 
cern or  the  concern  of  other  Members 
of  Congress  regarding  our  pressing  do- 
mestic problems.  There  are  so  many  cru- 
cial problems,  we  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  assign  any  order  of  priority.  We  might 
as  well  be  asked  which  of  our  children 
we  love  most.  The  fact  is,  we  love  each 
of  them  and  we  are  concerned  about  each 
of  them. 

The  fact  that  the  limited  Safeguard 
proposal    was    pending    did    not    deter 
many  Senators  from  voting  to  exclude 
educaUon  programs  from  the  expendi- 
ture ceiling  we  approved  in  the  second 
-  supplemental     appropriations     bill     on 
June  18.  Nor  did  it  deter  many  Senators 
from  voting  to  exclude  health  programs 
under  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   from   the   spending 
ceilmg.  I  voted  to  exclude  both  educa- 
tion and  health  programs  from  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling,  thus  insuring  that  no 
cuts  are  made  in  these  two  vital  areas. 
The   fact   that  I  support  these  pro- 
|rwns  does  not  preclude  support  for  the 
Safeguard  proposal  before  us  today  My 
view  IS  that  if  a  program  is  essential  to 
our  Nation,  we  should  authorize  it. 

With  this  as  a  prelude,  let  me  now  dis- 
cuss the  Safeguard  ABM  proposal  and 
my  position  on  it. 

IV.    AMEBICAS    SUPREME   COAL   IS   TO   DETER    WAR; 
ABM    WILL    HELP 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  only  real  de- 
fense against  a  strategic  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  is  deterring  any 
would-be  attacker  from  initiating  such 
a  conflict  or  from  pursuing  policies  that 
might  produce  such  a  result. 

Given  present  and  foreseeable  weapons 
technology— both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive—and the  calculations  that  have  been 
made  on  gain  and  losses  to  be  antic- 
ipated, deliberate  recourse  to  strategic 
likelr'  ^^^^-^'^^  strike^seems  iS- 
But  even  if  one  assumes  that  the  So- 
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Viet  strategic  forces  are  being  built  up  not 
for  a  first-strike  capability,  but  as  a  sec- 
ond-strike deterrent,   the  cold  fact  re- 
mains that  this  essentiaUy  second-strike 
force  could  be  used  in  a  first-strike  role 
Moreover,   the  evolving   character  of 
the  Soviet  offensive  forces,  especially  the 
SS-9  missiles,  are  well  suited  for  a  coun- 
terforce  strike  against  our  ICBM  force 
u  such  a  decision  were  ever  made  by  the 
Russians.  It  is  against  this  possible  re- 
ality that  the  President  has  proposed  to 
move  ahead  on  providing  additional  pro- 
tection  for  our   Minuteman   missiles 

Without  adequate  protection  for  our 
retaliatory  ICBM's,  America  might  well 
face  a  "deterrent  gap"  somewhere  in  the 
mid-1970's.  The  credibility  of  our  nuclear 
deterrence  would  then  no  longer  exist 

By  influencing  the  attacker's  calcula- 
tion of  his  losses  and  prospective  gains. 
an  ABM  deployment  can  contribute  to 
deterring  a  strategic  nuclear  attack  It 
lends  credibility  to  our  nuclear  deterrent 
forces. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  a  vivid 
and  real  example  where  the  strength  and 
credibility  of  our  strategic  forces  de- 
terred war. 

Why  do  you  think  the  Soviet  Union 
backed  down  in  that  nuclear  confronta- 
tion? 

Was  it  because  President  Kemiedy  used 
some  persuasive  and  idealistic  argu- 
ments? No. 

What  stopped  the  Russians  was  one 
basic  factor— fear  of.  and  respect  for 
the  military  might  of  the  United  States' 
The  Soviets  knew  we  had  the  ability  and 
the  capability  to  call  their  hand. 

Today,  since  the  Soviet  Union  has  ap- 
proximate nuclear  parity  with  the  United 
States  and  In  addition  has  deployed  an 
ABM  system  for  her  defense,  the  absence 
of  a  comparable  U.S.  defense  capability 
could  very  well  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  our  strategic  deterrent  force. 

Beyond  their  mission  as  a  deterrent  to 
nuclear  attack,  our  strategic  forces  play 
a  very  important  role  in  our  overall  de- 
fense policy  and  posture.  The  capacity 
to  deter  lesser  conflicts,  or  to  limit  con- 
flict where  It  occurs,  as  in  the  Middle 
East,  is  significantly  influenced  by  the 
balance  of  strategic  forces.  Consequently 
this  balance  of  nuclear  terror  tends  to 
operate  as  a  restraint  upon  conflicts  at 
lower  levels  of  intensity  out  of  fear  of 
unlimited  escalation. 

Unfortunately,  this  function  of  stra- 
tegic forces  has  received  little  attention 
in  the  current  ABM  discussions. 

Any  weakening  of  our  strategic  capa- 
bilities would  lessen  our  ability  to  con- 
trol conflicts  at  lower  levels  of  intensity 
and  could  also  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pursue  more  adventurist  poli- 
cies, uicluding  the  potential  for  "nuclear 
blackmail." 

In  the  past,  our  strategic  superiority 
was  largely  attributable  to  our  offensive 
strategic  forces.  For  the  future  however 
the  defensive  component  of  the  overall 
U.S.  strategic  posture  may  become  in- 
creasingly significant,  vis-a-vis  an  ene- 
my's calculations  as  to  our  likely  response 
when  American  interests  are  challenged 
An  improved  defensive  component  of  our 
strategic  forces  could  well  contribute  in 
certam  situations,  the  crucially  impi>r- 
tant  margin  of  strategic  superiority  nec- 
essary to  deter  war. 


July  28,  1969 


V.  PRESIDENT'S  SAFEGUARD  PROPOSAL  A  DETERRENT 
TO    WAR 

On  March  14,  1969,  President  Nixon 
announced  to  the  American  people  that 
he  had  made  a  decision  which  he  be- 
lieves is  "vital  for  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  also  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  throughout  the 
world.  " 

The  Piesident  disclosed  his  decision 
to  recommend  moving  ahead  with  a  lim- 
ited deployment  of  a  modified  "thin" 
ABM  system  designed  to  preserve  enough 
U.S.  missiles  to  provide  a  credible  deter- 
rent against  nuclear  attack. 

Tlie  President's  Safeguard  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile  system  is  designed  primarily 
to  protect  our  offensive  missile  sites  and 
will  initially  provide  protection  for  only 
two  of  these  sites. 

It  is  the  two-site  proposal  that  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  now. 


My  28,  1969 
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A.  FOUR  BASIC  OPTIONS 

Before  the  Nixon  administration  de- 
cided to  go  forward  with  the  Safeguard 
Plan,  four  major  alternatives  were  seri- 
ously considered. 

First.  A  thick  deployment  designed  to 
defend  U.S.  cities  against  a  massive  So- 
viet attack. 

Second.  No  deployment  at  all,  but  a 
continuation  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Third  The  continuation  of  the  thin 
Sentinel  program  approved  by  the  pre- 
ceding administration. 

Fourth.  The  deployment  of  a  modified 
system  which  would  fulfill  three  objec- 
tives: Defense  of  our  land -based  strate- 
gic offensive  forces  against  a  first  strike 
by  the  Soviet  Union;  protection  of  our 
niajor  cities  against  a  Chinese  attack  in 
the  1970's:  and  defense  of  our  country 
against  an  accidental  or  small  attack 
from  any  source. 

The  first  alternative— heavy  deploy- 
ment—was rejected  because  such  thick 
defense  'still  could  not  prevent  a  cata- 
strophic level  of  U.S.  fatalities  from  a 
deliberate,  all-out  Soviet  attack."  In  ad- 
dition, such  a  heavy  deployment  might 
be  interpreted  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
prelude  to  an  offensive  strategy  threaten- 
ing their  deterrent. 

The  second  alternative— no  deploy- 
ment—was also  rejected  because  it  does 
not  leave  the  United  States  with  any 
option  to  provide  a  defense  for  our  de- 
terrent on  a  realistic  schedule  that  might 
be  required  by  the  Soviet  threat,  nor  does 
It  provide  a  defense  against  a  Chinese 
threat  or  an  accidental  attack. 

The  third  alternative— deployment  of 
tne  Sentinel  system  approved  by  the  pre- 
ceding administration—  was  likewise  re- 
jected, because  it  would  be  inadequate  to 
meet  the  emerging  Soviet  threat  to  our 
strategic  offensive  missiles.  This  third 
alternative  could  also  be  misinterpreted 
as— and  could  in  fact  have  been— a  first 
step  toward  the  construction  of  a  heavy 
system  for  the  defense  of  our  cities  Such 
a  deployment  could  be  interpreted  as 
provocative  by  the  Soviet  Union 

After  examining  all  the  available  al- 
ternatives, the  Nixon  Administration  se- 
lected the  fourth— a  combination  of  ap- 
proaches which  the  President  felt  pro- 
vided the  most  realistic  means  of  safe- 
guarding our  retaliatory  capability  This 
system  calls  for  a  measured  deployment 


of  an  active  defense  of  our  retaliatory 
forces,  structured  to  expand  or  contract 
as  circumstances  may  dictate. 

B.    THE    SAFEOTTARB    AKTlBALLiaTIC    MISSILE — 
FIRST    PHASE 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  for  the 
current  1970  fiscal  year  that  Congress 
approve  a  start  on  deployment  of  Safe- 
t!uard  ABM's  at  2  ICBM  sites.  Grand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom,  Mont. 

The  sum  requested  for  authorization  is 
$759.1  million,  being  the  first  installment 
for  the  construction  of  two  prototype  in- 
stallations to  include: 

The  sum  of  $345.5  million  for  pro- 
curement of  one  missile  site  radar — 
Grand  Forks;  one  missile  site  radar  data 
processor — Grand  Forks :  training  equip- 
ment; advance  procurement  for  one 
other  perimeter  acquisition  radar  ai.d  one 
other  missile  site  radar — Malmstrom; 
and  leadtime  missile  parts — $600,000 — 
which  includes  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  missile  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein 
for  the  Safeguard  system  totaling  $12.7 
million,  and  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  Safeguard  system  in 
the  amoimt  of  $400.9  million. 

It  will  not  be  implemented  according 
to  some  fixed,  theoretical  schedule.  It 
will  be  deployed  in  a  manner  clearly 
related  to  our  periodic  analysis  of  the 
threat.  The  first  deployment  will  cover 
only  the  two  missile  sites  of  Malmstrom 
and  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Bases.  These 
two  bases  will  include  both  the  Spartan 
and  Sprint  missiles  and  are  expected  to 
be  operational  by  1974. 

Additional  congressional  approval  will 
be  necessary  if  work  is  to  proceed  beyond 
these  first  two  installations  in  the  years 
ahead.  Action  of  the  Senate  on  this 
pending  bill  in  no  way  commits  either 
the  administration  or  the  Congress  to 
construct  any  additional  ABM  sites. 

President  Nixon  said  on  March  14: 

Each  phase  of  the  deployment  will  be 
reviewed  (by  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches)  to  insure  that  we  are  doing  as 
much  as  necessary  but  no  more  than  that 
required  by  the  threat  existing  at  that  time. 

The  President  emphasized : 

This  program  will  be  reviewed  annually 
from  the  point  of  view  of  (A)  technical  de- 
velopments. (B)  the  threat.  (C)  the  diplo- 
matic context.  Including  any  talks  on  arms 
limitations. 

The  entire  system  need  never  be  built 
if  Washington  and  Moscow  can  agree  to 
freeze  or  limit  deployment  of  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles. 

VT.    THREAT    TO    AMERICA'S    DETERRENCE 
A.    THE    RUSSIAN    THREAT 

The  potential  threat  from  Russia  lies 
in  Its  growing  force  of  missiles  which 
could  destroy  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
own  nuclear  deterrent.  Since  we  cannot 
stop  a  massive  Soviet  attack  on  our  cities, 
we  are  dependent  on  deterrence  to  insure 
that  nuclear  war  does  not  start  in  the 
first  place. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  today 
is  building  at  a  rapid  rate  the  kinds  of 
weapons  which  could  be  used  to  erode  our 
deterrent  force. 

According  to  our  intelligence  reports, 
'the  Soviet  ICBM  force  has  more  than 
Quadrupled  in  the  last  23,4  years  from  250 
operational  launchres  in  June  1966.  to 
more  than  1,000  as  of  the  end  of  March 


1969."  If  the  Russians  continue  to  deploy 
ICBM's  at  the  rate  they  did  in  1967-68, 
they  could  have  as  many  as  2,500  by  the 
mid-1970's — two  and  a  half  times  our 
present  number. 

At  the  present  time,  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  ICBM  force  Is  the  large  SS-9  ICBM 
which,  with  a  warhead  yield  of  up  to  25 
megatons  and  its  presently  estimated  ac- 
curacy, could  destroy  a  Minuteman  in  its 
hardened  silo.  The  Soviets  now  have  more 
than  230  of  these  missiles  in  operation  or 
imder  construction. 

A  real  concern  is  the  prospect  that  the 
Russians  might  install  highly  accurate 
MIRV's — multiple  independently  target- 
able  reentry  vehicles — on  their  SS-9's.  If 
this  happens,  and  if  their  accuracy  is  im- 
proved to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  SS-9's 
"could  probably  destroy  95  percent  of 
our  Minuteman  force." 

Russia  has  tested  and  developed  nu- 
clear bombs  that  are  60  megatons  in 
magnitude.  The  United  States  has  not. 

Russia  has  taken  the  initiative  to  de- 
velop a  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system.  The  United  States  has  not. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Russians 
are  going  ahead  with  a  massive  program 
to  build  Polaris-type  submarines,  each 
carrymg  16  nuclear  missiles — SLBM. 
Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  the  Rus- 
sians could,  by  the  mid-70's,  pass  the 
United  States  in  Polaris-type  submarines. 
At  present,  we  plan  to  convert  31  of  our 
41  Polaris  submarines  to  the  Poseidon 
missile,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  10 
independently  targetable  reentery  vehi- 
cles— MIRV.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Soviet  Polaris-type  missiles  could 
not  have  MIRV's  just  as  we  are  planning 
for  our  own  Polaris  submarines. 

In  addition,  these  current  develop- 
ments in  Soviet  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines are  quite  apart  from  the  continuing 
growth  of  the  Russian  attack  submarine 
force,  which  it  is  also  feared  might  come 
to  present  a  serious  threat  to  our  Polaris 
force. 

This  possibility  was  expressed  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  On 
May  22,  he  testified: 

The  United  States  cannot  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  In  the  next  few 
years  may  devise  some  weapon,  technique, 
or  tactic  which  might  Increase  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  Polaris-Poseidon  submarines. 
In  that  event,  our  strategic  deterrent  could 
be  dangerously  eroded,  with  all  the  con- 
sequences which  would  follow  such  a  de- 
velopment. 

The  seriousness  of  these  Russian 
buildups  was  confirmed  by  Gen.  Earl 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  In  testifying  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year, 
General  Wheeler  said : 

In  the  light  of  these  developments  and 
after  review  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  President  announced  his  decision 
to  modify  the  Sentinel  and  t-o  deploy  instead 
the  phased  Safeguard  system.  At  the  out- 
set, let  me  affirm  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  support  this  decision  because  It  will 
add  to  the  overall  strategic  posture  of  the 
United  States  and  to  our  ability  to  deter 
nuclear  war. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  In 
light  of  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  ICBM 
and  SLBM  capabilities,  it  is  prudent  now 
to  provide  protection  for  a  portion  of  the 
U.S.  retaliatory  force  and  that  the  phased 


Safeguard   deployment   meets   this   require- 
ment. 

B.    THE    CKDfESe    COMMUNIST    THREAT 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  providing 
a  significant  margin  of  strategic  supe- 
riority, the  Safeguard  system  would  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  against  the 
possibility  of  an  irrational,  accidental,  or 
miscalculated  nuclear  attack  by  Com- 
munist China  during  the  1970"s. 

Former  Defense  Secretarj'  Clark  Clif- 
ford testified  last  January  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
the  Chinese  Communist  threat,  saying 
in  part: 

We  now  believe  that  an  initial  operating 
capability  with  an  ICBM  will  not  be 
achieved  until  1972  at  the  earliest,  and  more 
likely  later. 

Assuming  that  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility will  be  re-established  within  the  next 
year  or  so,  China  could  probably  generate 
enough  resources  to  support  a  moderate  and 
growing  ICBM  deployment  through  1975. 

In  May  this  year.  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense: 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  of  th^ 
1970's,  the  Chinese  can  have  the  capability 
of  destroying  tens  of  millions  of  people  here 
In  the  United  States  with  a  force  of  less 
than  100  IBCM's. 

The  Presidents  Safeguard  proposal 
also  includes  a  meaningful  defense 
against  a  Chinese  Communist  attack  in 
recognition  of  the  danger  that  Red 
China's  leaders  may  act  irrationally.  A 
thin  defense  could  be  effective  against  a 
light  Chinese  attack  in  the  mld-1970's. 

C.  PRESERVING  OUR  DETERRENT  FORCES 

Although  our  deterrent  forces  and 
their  protection  are  adequate  today.  Rus- 
sia's current  buildup  of  her  first-strike 
capability  compels  the  United  States  to 
further  hedges  against  a  possible  unac- 
ceptable erosion  of  our  deterrent  in  the 
future.  To  accomplish  this,  we  can  do 
one  of  several  things. 

First,  we  could  remove  the  potential 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBM's  by  planning 
to  beat  the  Soviet  SS-9  to  the  punch; 
that  is,  to  launch  our  retaliatory  force 
the  minute  we  know  an  ICBM  has  been 
fired  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  firing  may  have  been 
accidental,  or  the  missile  or  missiles  may 
not  be  aimed  at  the  United  States,  or 
the  warheads  may  be  disarmed.  If  we 
launch  our  ICBM's  at  the  first  warning 
that  a  missile  has  been  fired  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  are  irrevocably  committed 
to  nuclear  holocaust.  We  need  a  response 
geared  to  accidental  ICBM  firings  from 
whatever  source. 

Second,  we  could  further  increase  our 
Minuteman.  Polaris,  and  bomber  forces 
to  compensate  for  the  increase  of  Soviet 
first-strike  capability.  Such  a  move, 
while  providing  some  improvement  of 
our  deterrent,  could  easily  be  misinter- 
preted by  Russia  as  an  attempt  to 
threaten  its  deterrent. 

Third,  we  could  further  harden  our 
ICBM's  by  putting  them  in  more  strongly 
reinforced  underground  sites.  Unfor- 
tunately, studies  show  that  hardening  by 
itself  is  not  adequate  protection  against 
foreseeable  advances  in  the  accuracy 
and  size  of  Russian  offensive  forces. 

Fourth,  we  could  begin  limited  con- 
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Btructlon  on  a  defense  for  our  retaliatory 
forces. 

In  selecting  the  fourth  option,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  clearly  demonstrated  that 
while  providing  for  our  country's  secu- 
rity he  did  not  want  to  provoke  the  Rus- 
sians into  another  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  addition,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Russians  have  been  deploying  an 
ABM  system  around  Moscow— the  so- 
called  Galosh  system.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  system  calls  for  the  deployment 
of  some  100  missile  sites  around  Moscow. 
Russia  has  a  4-  to  5-year  lead  on  the 
United  States  in  developing  an  ABM 
system. 

At  the  present  stage  of  development, 
approximately  65  such  sites  are  deployed, 
but  it  is  believed  that  further  construc- 
tion has  been  held  up.  Although  the  real 
cause  for  this  slowdown  is  not  known,  it  is 
widely  believed  that  the  reason  is  to  in- 
troduce a  more  sophisticated  radar  net- 
work. If  this  should  prove  to  be  true,  then 
the  modified  Galosh  system  would  obvi- 
ously, acquire  a  capability  significantly 
greater -than  that  with  which  it  is  now 
credited. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  why  is 
it  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  take 
steps  to  deploy  two  ABM  installations  to 
bolster  our  defensive  posture  and  to  pre- 
serve our  deterrence? 

D.    CAP.\BILITIES    AND    LIMITATIONS    OF    THE 
SAFEGUARD    SYSTEM 

Supporters  of  the  Safeguard  system 
do  not  expect  it,  or  any  other  system,  ever 
to  provide  a  perfect  defense.  The  real 
question  Is  whether  deployment  of  the 
system  would  strengthen  our  national  se- 
curity either  by  enhancing  deterrence  or 
by  reducing  damage  in  the  event  of  an 
attack. 

At  its  present  stage  of  research  and 
development,  it  seems  clear  that  the  de- 
velopers of  the  Safeguard  missile  system 
have  high  confidence  that  it  will  provide 
a    substantial    measure    of    protection 
against  an  accidental  or  irrational  light 
attack.  Although  I  share  this  view  I  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  its  technological  prospects 
There  is  even  greater  disagreement  as 
to  what  level  of  effectiveness  would  prove 
meaningful,  either  as  a  deterrent  or  in 
limiting  damage  to  our  retaliatorv  forces 
in  the  event  of  a  massive  nuclear  attack 
Mr.  President,  at  just  what  level  the 
degree  of  anticipated  effectiveness  is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  deployment  decision 
IS  a  highly  subjective  matter.  No  one  ex- 
pects a  perfect  defense— but  how  good 
does  the  system  have  to  be  to  be  good 
enough? 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  sayin?  "The 
«^1*  ^  always  the  enemy  of  the'  good  " 
What  this  simply  means  is  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  best  solution,  the  attain- 
able is  often  sacrificed. 

The  fact  that  the  ABM.  at  its  present 
stage  of  development,  cannot  provide  an 
assured  defense  against  a  sophisticated 
missile  attack  is  not  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  deployment.  An  imperfect 
defense  may  be  better  than  none  and 
can  be  meaningful  both  in  terms  of  lives 
saved  and  as  a  contribution  to  our  over- 
all strategic  posture. 

But,  most  important,  an  ABM  system 
will  give  the  President  another  crucial 
option  in  terms  of  having  to  choose  be- 


tween "humiliation  and  holocaust."  At 
the  present  time,  the  only  alternative 
courses  of  action  that  a  President  could 
take  in  response  to  an  irrational  or  ac- 
cidental nuclear  attack  would  be,  first, 
to  release  our  massive  retaliatory  forces 
or,  second,  to  do  nothing. 

However,  with  the  Safeguard  system 
the  President  would  have  the  additional 
option  of  activating  only  those  missiles 
that  are  designed  to  intercept  and  de- 
stroy the  few  incoming  missiles.  Thus, 
the  President  could  handle  an  irrational 
or  accidental  attack  without  a  great  loss 
of  lives  and  avoid  the  catastrophic  con- 
sequences of  a  full  nuclear  retaliation. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  this — pro- 
viding the  President  with  an  additional 
alternative  to  save  lives — I  think  the 
Safeguard  system  is  a  worthwhile  in- 
vestment. 

Vn.    MAJOR   ARGUMENTS    OVER    SAFSGUARD 

The  major  arguments  advanced  by 
the  opponents  of  the  ABM  system  have 
centered  around  the  following : 

Argument  No.  1:  The  Safeguard  com- 
ponents were  designed  for  the  protection 
of  our  major  cities  and  not  our  ICBM 
sites.  Therefore,  opponents  say  that  the 
design  is  inadequate  or  imsuitable  to 
protect  our  missUe  sites.  Consequently, 
they  seek  to  delay  deployment  until  fur- 
ther research  and  development  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  design  to  protect  our 
ICBMs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Safeguard  components 
were  selected  from  the  Nike  X  develop- 
ment program  which  from  the  beginning 
had  as  a  design  objective  hard-point  de- 
fense. Several  studies  conducted  In  the 
last  2  years  have  verified  that  Sprint- 
class  missiles  and  radars  like  the  MSR 
are  the  preferred  type  of  system  com- 
ponents for  the  defense  of  our  hardened 
ICBM  forces. 

Unlike  the  conceptually  simple  defense 
systems  that  are  favored  by  some  critics, 
the  Safeguard  components  are  designed 
with  the  possibility  of  growth  in  mind. 
This  enables  them  to  operate  effectively 
against  a  growth  in  sophistication  by 
the  enemy's  offensive  threat. 

Mr.  President,  those  favoring  delay 
want  the  research  and  development  to 
be  made  at  Kwajaleln,  away  from  the 
two  proposed  sites.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  research  and  development  at  Kwaj- 
alein,  in  a  system  of  this  nature,  to  be 
effective,  would  not  necessarily  embody 
deployment. 

If  we  are  to  expend  the  necessary  funds 
to  deploy  at  Kwajalein,  why  not  deploy 
at  the  two  proposed  sites  and  save  the 
cost  at  Kwajalein? 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  scientists 
and  engineers  at  the  two  proposed  sites 
could  not  work  out  the  technical  bugs 
and  shortcomings  that  would  be  expected 
to  show  up  before  going  ahead,  if  neces- 
sary, with  total  deployment.  In  this 
phased-deployment  plan,  the  two  missile 
sites  are  still  in  the  experimental  cate- 
gory—an extension  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. They  will  provide  conditions 
which  will  not  be  present  in  a  research 
and  development  environment 

Argument  No.  2:   The  ABM  is  tech 
nologically  too  complex  to  work. 

In  this  regard.  Secretary  Laird  testi. 
fied: 
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I  am  sure  that  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
testing  of  the  Spartan  and  the  Sprint,  the 
successful  testing  of  the  Missile  Site  Radar 
the  assurances  that  we  have  had  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  far  as  the 
warheads  are  concerned,  that  this  system 
will  work. 


Mr.  President,  have  we  already  forgot- 
ten the  amazing  technological  and  sci- 
entific achievement  of  the  past  week'' 
The  ability  of  our  scientists  and  techni- 
cians to  send  Americans  to  the  moon  and 
to  return  them  safely  to  earth  cleariy 
demonstrated  their  technical  and  sci- 
entific prowess.  If  they  can  accomplish 
such  an  mtricate  and  complex  feat,  I  for 
one,  have  faith  that  our  country  has'  the 
scientific,  technological,  and  industrial 
resources  to  develop  a  Safeguard  system 
that  will  work,  critics  notwithstanding 
I  am  reminded  of  similar  divisions  of 
scientific  opinion  in  the  development  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine. 

Radars  and  computers  were  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  the  Apollo  moon- 
landmg  program.  Just  as  radars  and 
computers  are  essential  to  the  ABM  I 
am  confident  radars  and  computers  can 
be  modified  to  adequately  service  our 
Spnnt  and  Spartan  missiles  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  ICBM's. 

Argument  No.  3:  It  would  not  increase 
security,  because  any  defensive  advan- 
tage can  be  negated  by  an  increase  in 
the  offensive  capability  of  the  enemy 

This  argument  is  based  on  the  falla- 
cious assumption  that  Safeguard  equip- 
ment cannot  be  improved  to  meet  a 
growing  ICBM  offensive  threat  The 
ABM  critics  err  in  their  arguments  by 
assimiing  that  we  would  not  upgrade  our 
Safeguard  protection  while  the  Russian 
offense  grows. 

If  the  Soviet  threat  continues  to  grow 
even  beyond  the  mid-1970's,  then  Safe- 
guard installations  can  be  improved  on 
terms  that  are  favorable  to  our  defense 
For  example,  adding  an  additional  MSR 
at  each  Mlnuteman  site  would  force  the 
Soviets  to  double  the  size  of  their  attack 
if  they  hoped  to  exhaust  our  ABM 
defense. 

Ukewise,  if  we  were  to  double  both 
the  number  of  our  Interceptors  and 
radars,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  quad- 
ruple the  number  of  their  offensive  mis- 
siles required  to  exhaust  our  defense 

Argument  No.  4:  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment might  prejudice  arms  control  and 
arms-limitation  negotiations. 

I  fail  to  see  any  inherent  reason  why 
deployment  of  a  purely  defensive  svstem 
such  as  the  proposed  ABM  system  should 
imperil  progress  in  arms  control  if  the 
So\aets  are  seriously  interested  in  reach- 
ing agreement  on  such  measures.  At  the 
very  least,  it  would  appear  that  the  So- 
viets do  not  see  an  incompatibility  be- 
tween deploj-ing  an  ABM  and  attaining 
their  objectives  in  arms-control  nego- 
tiations. 

In  fact.  Safeguard  may  give  the  Rus- 
sians another  incentive  to  negotiate.  It 
should  persuade  them  that  any  effort  on 
their  part  to  achieve  a  successful  first? 
strike  is  fruitless— that  we  will  continue 
to  protect  our  retaliatory  forces  effec- 
tively. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  we  all  know,  had 
already  constructed  a  limited  ABM  sys- 
tem around  Moscow;  it  had  also  agreed 
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to  strategic  arms  talks  following  the  pre- 
vious administration's  decision  to  deploy 
the  Sentinel  system. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  a  week 
after  President  Johnson  announced  his 
decision  to  deploy  the  Sentinel. 

On  June  27  of  last  year.  3  days  after 
the  Senate  refused  to  delay  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  ABM,  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  announced  that 
Russia  was  "ready  for  an  exchange  of 
opinions"  on  "mutual  restrictions  and 
subsequent  restriction  of  strategic  vehi- 
cles tor  the  deliverj'  of  nuclear  weapons — 
offensive  and  defensive  including  anti- 
missiles." 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  press  quoted 
President  Nixon's  favorable  references  to 
arms  talks  when  he  announced  his  deci- 
sion on  the  Safeguard  system  and  Pre- 
mier Kosygin  recently  referred  affirma- 
tively to  limitations  on  strategic  arms  in 
his  message  to  the  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee. 

In  other  words.  Premier  Kosygin's  mes- 
sage was  delivered  after  President 
Nixon's  decision  was  announced.  There 
was  no  sign  from  Kosygin  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  would  interfere  with  the 
success  of  the  talks  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms. 

The  receptive  Soviet  response  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  if  the  Russians  are  truly 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  arms  limitation,  some  type  of 
arms  limitation  agreement  can  be 
reached. 

Argument  No.  5.  Deployment  of 
Safeguard  would  revive  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  war. 
However,  there  is  no  historical  evidence 
to  substantiate  this  conclusion.  More 
frequently,  it  has  been  the  unwillingness 
to  match  the  growing  military  strength 
of  a  potential  enemy  that  has  invited 
aggression. 

The  Safeguard  deployment  away  from 
our  cities  should  convince  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  gain  a  first- 
strike  capability  against  them.  It  should 
reassure  them  that  a  negotiated  arms 
control  agreement  that  protects  deter- 
rence while  limiting  first-strike  use  of 
long-range  nuclear  weapons  is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  so  complex 
and  involved  that  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  whether  an  "ABM 
race"  or  any  other  arms  race  is  or  is  not 
likely  to  result  from  our  decision  to  de- 
ploy the  Safeguard  system. 

Likewise,  and  equally  important,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  an  arms  race 
in  strategic  forces  will  be  avoided  if  we 
refrain  from  the  deployment  of  our  Safe- 
guard system.  For  the  buildup  of  strategic 
offensive  forces  may  occur  independently 
of  a  defensive  buildup. 

In  actuality,  an  arms  race  in  offensive 
weapons  is  likely  to  prove  far  more  pro- 
vocative and  destabilizing  than  a  defen- 
sive arms  race. 

Argument  No.  6;  Money  for  ABM 
should  be  diverted  to  alleviate  our  domes- 
tic  problems. 

The  $75 9.1  million  authorization  for 
Safeguard  in  the  pending  bill  is  about  1 
percent  of  our  total  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  $345.5  million  of 
procurement  for  deployment  represents 
about  4  days'  cost  in  Vietnam.  Surely, 


to  bolster  our  Nation's  defense  and  to 
give  our  President  another  option  in  case 
of  accidental  or  irrational  nuclear  attack 
against  America,  we  can  afford  to  devote 
1  percent  of  our  defense  budget  to  the 
ABM. 

Many  of  those  who  object  to  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  on  cost  grounds  say 
we  should  instead  devote  these  fimds  to 
domestic  programs.  Yet,  the  Hart-Coop>er 
modified  amendment  makes  no  such  di- 
version. It  would  cost  $759.1  million,  the 
same  amount  as  S.  2546  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
There  is  no  diversion  of  any  of  these 
funds  under  the  Hart-Cooper  amend- 
ment to  America's  pressing  domestic 
problems. 

Insofar  as  funds  for  high  priority  do- 
mestic needs  are  concerned,  as  I  have 
already  stated  I  voted  to  exempt  educa- 
tion and  health  programs  from  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  last  month.  I  re- 
gard education  and  health  as  very  high 
priority  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  expect 
I  shall  be  voting  to  increase  funds  for 
libraries,  impacted  areas,  and  other  ed- 
ucation programs  and  for  various  im- 
portant health  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  supported  an  increase  in  food-stamp 
funds,  bringing  the  total  to  $750  million, 
the  full  amount  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  hunger  is  a  high-priority 
program,  and  I  am  willing  to  provide 
the  funds  to  alleviate  hunger. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  on  social  security. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
automatic  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  as  the  cost  of  living  rises  3  per- 
cent or  more.  I  believe  a  social  security 
increase  is  imperative  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  see  their  monthly  checks 
eroded  by  infiation. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  millions  of 
Americans  living  in  poverty.  I  shall  sup- 
port President  Nixon's  proposal  to  make 
sure  no  one  in  poverty  is  required  to  pay 
Federal  income  taxes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
antipoverty  program  in  detail  ar.d  see 
how  it  can  be  strengthened. 

I  cite  these  examples  to  illustrate  that 
money  is  being  applied  to  our  urgent 
domestic  problems  and  to  show  that  au- 
thorizing $759.1  million  for  Safeguard 
will  not  prevent  the  Senate  from  voting 
additional  funds  for  domestic  problems. 

As  I  said  before.  I  believe  we  can  do 
both — vote  for  the  Safeguard  funds  and 
vote  funds  for  domestic  programs.  We 
can  do  it  by  cutting  waste  and  by  in- 
sisting on  prudent  management. 

VIIl.     CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  to  safeguard  our  Na- 
tion's security  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
limited  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
system  at  this  time  is  mandatorj-. 

I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after 
heavily  weighing  the  following  reasons: 

First.  America's  supreme  goal  is  to 
deter  war.  To  achieve  this  basic  objec- 


tive. America  must  maintain  the  credi- 
bility of  her  retaliatory  force. 

Second.  The  President's  Safeguard  sys- 
tem is  a  limited  program  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  deterrence.  It 
will  be  flexible  enough  to  expand  or  con- 
tract as  circumstances  may  dictate. 

Third.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize $757.1  million  for  the  deployment 
of  only  two  prototype  installations.  This 
approval  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
made  an  open-ended  commitment  to  the 
Safeguard  system  for  future  years. 

Fourth.  Our  intelligence  reports  show 
that  the  Russians  are  developing  a  real 
threat  to  our  ICBM's.  If  the  Soviets  in- 
stall highly  accurate  MIRV's  on  their 
SS-9's  and  improve  their  accuracy,  they 
could  probably  destroy  95  percent  of  our 
Minuteman  force. 

Fifth.  The  Chinese  Communist  are  on 
the  threshold  of  developing  an  ICBM 
threat  in  the  mid-1970's.  The  President's 
Safeguard  system  could  provide  a  mean- 
ingful defense  against  such  a  threat. 

Si.xth.  The  p>ossibility  of  an  irrational 
or  accidental  attack  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. Safeguard  could  provide  the 
United  States  with  the  protection  against 
such  an  attack. 

Seventh.  At  the  present  time,  the  only 
alternative  courses  of  action  that  our 
President  could  take  in  response  to  an  ir- 
rational or  accidental  attack  would  be  to 
release  our  massive  retaliatory  forces  or 
to  do  nothing.  Safeguard  would  allow  the 
President  to  cope  with  this  type  of  attack 
without  a  great  loss  of  lives  and  avoid  the 
catastrophic  consequences  of  a  full 
nuclear  retaliation. 

Eighth.  Safeguard  in  my  opinion, 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  arms  control 
negotiations.  The  Soviet  Union  has  shown 
no  indication  that  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  system  would  jeopardize 
meaningful  arms  negotiation. 

Ninth.  As  I  have  indicated  earlier.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  well  aware  of 
our  pressing  domestic  needs  and  they 
are  not  about  to  ignore  them.  I  shall  not 
Ignore  them.  Funds  for  this  year's  Safe- 
guard deployment  will  not  compromise 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  urgent  prob- 
lems—poverty, health,  education,  pollu- 
tion, housing,  and  others — of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

IX.    A    DECISION    FOR    PEACE    AND 
SECURITY 

Mr  President,  pi-udence  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  policy  of  limited  action  in  the 
field  of  ABMs.  When  one  considers  what 
the  Soviet  Union  is  developing  and  de- 
ploying, the  burden  of  proof  on  those 
who  are  contrarj-  minded  is  very  great. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
promise with  our  countiy's  security  and 
defense.  As  President  Kennedy  expressed 
in  his  March  28.  1961,  message  to  Con- 
gress : 

Our  .strategic  arms  and  defenses  must  be 
adequate  to  deter  any  deliber.ite  nuclear  at- 
t.\ck  on  the  United  States  or  our  allies.  .  . 
Moreover  we  will  not  strike  first  in  any  con- 
flict. But  what  we  have  and  must  continu* 
to  have  is  the  ability  to  survive  the  first 
blow  and  respond  with  devastating  power. 
This  deterrent  power  depends  not  only  on 
the  number  of  our  missiles  and  bombers,  but 
on  their  state  of  rtadlness.  their  ability  to 
survive  attack  and  the  ?exlbUity  and  sure- 
ness  with  which  we  can  control  them  to 
achieve  our  national  purpose  and  strategic 
objectives. 
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I  beUeve  there  Is  no  cost  or  sacrifice 
too  great  to  bear  if  it  will  insure  peace 
through  the  deterrence  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, I  believe  we  must  move  toward  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  efifort  to 
achieve  some  degree  of  stabUity  in  the 
arms  race.  This  is  why  I  was  pleased  by 
President's  Nixon's  statement  that  the 
Safeguard  program  will  be  under  con- 
stant review  to  take  into  account  the 
status  of  talks  on  arms  limitation  and 
reduction. 

As  for  me,  just  as  long  as  there  Is  any 
chance  that  the  President's  decision 
could  make  the  margin  of  difference  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  country  is  ever 
subjected  to  nuclear  attack,  I  wiU  sup- 
^^  h^  ^^,  administration's  projec- 
tion of  the  nuclear  threat  to  our  national 
security  does  not  materialize,  we  would 
^^"^^  expended  about  1  percent  of 
our  1970  defense  budget 

nf^Ri^^  °"'^'"  ^*"^'  '^  the  opponents 
of  ABM  axe  wrong  and  we  do  not  deploy 

^e^^iht'^"^^  ^"^<^^  States  faces 
fn.oi^'^'^^  °^  outright  destruction  or 
ftuclear  confrontation.  And  it  is  because 
I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which 

miLi  ^^l°^"i^"t  '^^"^^  represent  that 
margm  of  difference  in  insuring  our  na- 
tiona^  security  that  I  support  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

Critics  should  realize  that  any  deci- 
defer°^  h'^'  .ABM-^ven  a  decision  to 
defer  a  decision— involves  risks.  Under 
fS^f^'^<^^"^tAnces.  I  firmly  believe 

Se^tofSSt,^-^-'^-^-  -"^  ^^ 

sei^to^;SS\iSffpf^-^^'^^"^« 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
at^^t^^JL-^  ^---^  ^  ^^  SeT 

of  Se  S^^f^^  OFFICER.  The  time 
Mr  i^i^ir^'"  "^^'^i  ^^  expired. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 

.""^^•^"^  ,  «>^nt    that    the   iitor 

f,^^!^*"^"  °^y  P^«^d  for  an  ad^- 
tional  5  minutes,  and  that  immediately 

fS^TL"^'  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire   (Mr.  McIntyre) 

Sr^ssr  •  "^"^'^"^  ^  ^^  ^-^o- 

obSSol^^^S^ordTrS"^^-  ^^^-' 

ty.^^'^^P^^^-  ^'-  President,  I  think 
the  Senate  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  for  the  well-thoi^S- 
out  and  carefully  prepared  speech  Xch 
he  has  delivered  with  empha^ 

thfnf/i!f  "^"^  ^'^  '"^J°''  <=oncluslons.  I 
think  Uiey  are  sound.  It  is  the  only  posi- 
tion left  to  take  at  this  stage 

I  particularly  wish  to  point  out  the 
gaxi^'  with  Which  the  SenS^r  e^ress^' 
himself  on  pomt  eight,  that  this  stoTby 
^t!!lS,^'^  ^°^^  "^^^  repeat,  wLd 
SSs^^^nn'^-^''"'"'^^^  ^^  President's 
Tchi^^^f  ^  ^''■^'"  ^  negotiate  With 
tr^I^  f  f"""^^^  ^  trying  to  work  out 
^^  S1^^\™'  ^^"^itatlon  agreement 

in^cS^^e'wS."^^  '~"'^'  "^""  ^"* 
I  believe  that  it  will  hurt  the  Prf^i 

ttZ'sS^'''  ''  "^  ''  norapSJvrSs" 
Ha1fatfJ.rSfeipe^\^"^^^  ^-- 
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Mr  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  fine  re- 

i^l^h^o,.!^^  T^^  ^^  1°0  percent  that 
If  the  President  does  not  have  this  sys- 
tem to  protect  our  deterrent,  it  would 
Jl^n"^'  ■T'^  ^^*'  this  does  not  preclude 
s^vif/T'TfK/r'^l^^^^tiating  with  the 
Soviets.  I  think  that  the  Soviets  have 
indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  nego! 
tlate  even  after  we  Had  announced  the 
decision  to  deploy  Safeguard 
cJ^I;  ^^PHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield' 

^.^I;  ^?^°-  ^  ^"^  ^»PPy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California 

Mr^MURPHY  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Hawl?l  ^°"/''«*"late  my  colleague  from 
UoTo,S'  ^^^'""st  scholariy  presenta- 
tion. Quite  obviously,  he  has  listened 
«K^  ^"d  carefully  to  all  the  debat? 
all  the  discussion,  he  has  read  the  rec- 
ords and  he  has  put  together,  I  think 
as  clear,  as  concise  and  as  logical  a  basic 
presentation  of  this  most  imfjrtant  mat 
ter  as  could  possibly  be  done 
He  has  touched  on  all  the  important 

Swh  "°"^'  ""^^"^^  n^o^t  topo?- 
tantly.  the  constant  review  so  that  at  anv 
moment,  if  the  ABM  Safeguard  system 
IS  not  needed.  It  can  be  discontinued 

He  has  also  touched  on  the  cost  I 
believe  my  coUeague  would  agree  with 
me  that  all  the  opponents  and  toe  exSrt 
witnesses  agreed,  one,  that  while  toe 
system  may  not  be  perfect,  it  is  toe 
only  available  system  under  the  stSi 

tl  fH^'"'  ^*  ^^^  P^^^^nt  time  and. 
two  that  we  can  never  be  certain 
untU  we  build  one.  That  is  ^l  the 
President  Is  asking,  toat  we  build  two 
If  toey  are  built  and  turn  out  to  be 
a  success,  as  we  hope  they  will  be.  then 

f.nl^f  ^Tv,r*  "P  a  most  important  de- 
fense for  this  country.  But  toen.  with 
the  agreement  of  all  that  toere  should 
be  a  contmuatlon  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  congratulate  my  colleague 
for  pointing  out  that  toe  only  finanSS 
d^erence  between  toe  cost  of  researS 
and  development  and  the  cost  of  actually 
constructing  the  two  sites  which  the 
President  has  asked  for.  Is  a  matter  of 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  this  Is 

L  fh^Ii'^J!  P'^^  ^  P^y  f°^  ^hat  may 
be  the  deciding  defensive  strength  Li  toe 
contest  between  this  countiy  Sid  the 
^vlet  union  until  such  tone^a^Te  c^ 
come  to  a  sane,  sensible,  and  hopeful 

SaS  ""''"''''  '^'''  ^"^  ^^^™^ 

r,»^*^!^  ^^^^  '"y  colleague  has  done  a 
perfect  y  magnificent  job  In  speaking 

weJWhff"'^*-  ""  '"^^^  the  point  ve^ 
weU  that,   after  all  is  said   and  done 

twf ^  ^'}}°  ^""^  ^'^^^  to  all  the  Inforraa- 
^  ,'^  ^^^  ™*ny  hours  of  study  have 
decided  It  is  in  toe  best  Interests  of  thi 

toe'^BVsJ?'"  ''T''  *^^*  they  wS? 
the  ABM  Safeguard  system,  and  that  it 

vJ^''."^,"^^'  "  '"^y  be  the  best  n- 
vestment  of  any  toat  has  ever  been  made 
from  our  defense  standpoint 

m;f'l^no^^^^'/  ^^^"""^y  congratulate 
mL  mif ^^  ^'T  "^^^"  and  toank 
him  most  sincerely.  I  join  him  enthusi- 
astically m  his  endorsement  of  the  ABM 
system  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
""^f  on  affirmatively  by  the  Senate 
thfrii  fS^?v  f^'-  P^^^ident,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
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California  for  his  veiy  laudatory  remarks 

^^J^  '^^}  °"*  that  the  opponents  of 
Safeguard  do  not  ask  that  the  money  be 
cut.  toey  propose  to  spend  the  same 
t!^f^^^  T°,"fy  ^"'^  deploy  this  sys- 

^m.Mi  It  be  deployed  at  Kwajalein.  we 
should  deploy  it  at  the  two  proposed  s  tes 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 

fh^""-  K^Y^'^-  ^'■-  President,  resenlng 

he  nght  to  object^and  I  shall  not  ob- 

ject_i  am  waiting  for  the  morning  hour 

fime  ^^  """^  '°  ^^*  *  ""'®  ^^^*  °f  the 
Mr^  MANSFIELD.  I  think  toe  request 
ot  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
a  feasible  one,  which  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tmguished Senator  from  New  York  will 
recognize.  There  was  extended  colloquy 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  convened  and  it 
has  made  everything  late 

anj^thing^^"^®'  ^  ^™  "°*  Quarreling  with 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  No.  I  am  Just  ex- 
fhtr^  ?^-  ^^f  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  asking  for  15  minutes 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes,  to  allow  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


ABM:  TO  SEEK  A  COMMON  GROUND 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  this  NaUon  has  been  ripped 
with  divisiveness.  Prom  turmoil  in  our 
cities  to  campus  violence  to  the  most  un- 
popular war  in  history,  toe  issues  of  the 

S?)f.  ^*?,  ^"^  ^*  °"  national  unity 
with  relentless  savagery. 

A^^t  ^^w~'\}^''  ^^'^  '"onth  when 
Apollo  11  brought  us  together  again— we 
are  confronted  with  the  hour  of  decision 
on  one  of  the  most  divisive  issues  of  our 

wf;r  ^  ^^^.  Z^  ^^^  administration's 
Safeguard  anti-balUstic-mlssUe  system 
Rarely  if  ever  has  a  single  issue— other 
than  war  itself— provoked  such  a  pub- 

.L""^^^^^  ^  ^a^^y  divided  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

In  truth,  Safeguard  has  become  a 
monumental  new  symbol  of  national  dis- 

Yet  this  need  not  be. 

If  only  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  Safeguard  would  agree  to  seek 
a  common  ground,  we  could  resolve  this 
issue,  and  it  could  become  a  symbol  of 

^^  ^l^  "^^^  ^^en   we   desperately 
need  such  symbols.  ^ 

I  am  not  asking  either  faction  to  com- 
promise Its  principles  on  this  issue  I  am 
merely  asking  them  to  seek  areas  of 
agreement,  and  I  sincerely  believe  there 
is  a  common  ground  which  satisfies  the 
basic  concerns  of  both  sides. 

The  critics  of  Safeguard  fear  toat  any 
action  in  which  Congress  does  not  clearly 
withhold  authority  to  deploy  toe  svstem 
could  escalate  the  anns  ?ac^.  Te^^^'SS 
stiategic  arms  limitation  talks,  commit 


us  to  massive  expenditures  for  an  un- 
tried system  of  questionable  feasibility. 
Mr.  President,  I  agree. 
Proponents  of  the  Safeguard  system 
argue  that  we  must  have  the  capability 
to  meet  any  clear  threat  to  our  deterrent 
power  and  toat  we  must  act  now  in  order 
to  assure  that   capability  by  the  mld- 
1970's. 
Mr.  President.  I  also  agree  to  that. 
And  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  those 
two  viewpoints  are  reconcilable. 

I  contend  toat  my  alternative  to  Safe- 
guard accommodates  both  convictions. 

On  the  one  hand  it  makes  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  Congress  is  withhold- 
ing authority  to  deploy  the  system,  and 
it  therefore  prohibits  construction  of  any 
operational  ABM  missiles  or  parts  there- 
of; and  It  freezes  money  and  authority 
which  the  Pentagon  now  has  to  build 
missile  sites  and  to  acquire  land  other 
than  the  two  locations  needed  to  con- 
duct research  and  development  in  place. 
And  on  toe  other  hand  it  authorizes 
research  and  development  in  place,  at 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom, 
Mont.  By  so  doing  it  retains  the  option 
of  deploying  the  system  with  minimal 
delay  and  at  minimal  cost  should  the 
Congress  later  decide  to  deploy  on  the 
strength   of   new    evidence   of   a   clear 
threat   to   our   deterrent.   And   so,   Mr. 
President,    there    is    common    ground 
waiting   for   those   who   seek   practical 
resolution — for  those  who  want  to  avoid 
a   direct   rebuff   of   the  President — for 
those  who  want  unity  instead  of  division. 
In  the  2  months  that  have  passed  since 
I  first  described  this  common  ground  in 
my  alternative  to  Safeguard.  I  have  been 
heartened  by  the  widespread  expression 
of  support  of  my  position. 

The  McIntyre  amendment  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Washington  Post  and 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  as 
well  as  by  two  of  the  leading  dailies  in 
my  home  State,  the  Concord  Monitor 
and  the  Portsmouth  Herald. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  there 
are  counselors  within  this  administra- 
tion who  also  feel  that  the  Nation  would 
best  be  served  by  our  moving  to  this 
common  ground. 

I  have  hoped,  indeed  prayed,  that 
these  counselors  would  prevail.  But  so 
far  they  apparently  have  not. 

The  leaders  of  the  administration 
have  seemingly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
wise  words  of  the  Republican  Senator 
from  Vermont,  George  Aiken,  who  on 
July  10  warned  that  it  was  "essential 
that  the  legislation  now  before  us  be 
modified"  if  the  President  was  to  receive 
the  strong  support  from  the  Senate  that 
he  needed  before  entering  Into  arms 
limitations  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
So  I  am  distressed  by  the  adamant, 
no-compromise  posture  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  contrast.  I  feel  critics  of  Safeguard 
have  been  more  willing  to  seek  a  common 
ground.  I  know  there  are  members  of 
this  body  who  sincerely  believe  that  there 
should  be  no  move  whatsoever  toward  an 
ABM  system.  Yet  toey  have  been  willing 
to  autoorize  a  concentrated  research  and 
development  program  with  no  reduction 
in  toe  request  for  funds.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  eventually  they  wiU  be  willing  to 
autoorize  research  and  development  in 


place  so  toat  neither  time  nor  money  will 
be  lost  if  a  later  decision  to  deploy  is 
made  by  toe  Congress. 

Yet  all  I  have  is  a  hope.  So  far  I  have 
no  firm  evidence  that  many  of  the  critics 
of  toe  system  would  be  willing  to  com- 
promise further.  And  on  toe  otoer  hand, 
I  have  had  no  real  encouragement  that 
toose  friends  and  counselors  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  see  toe  wisdom  of  the 
Nation  uniting  will  prevail. 

In  this  case  how  does  a  Senator  vote 
when  he  deeply  believes  in  the  need  for 
our  seeking  a  common  ground  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  both  sides? 

I  have  concluded  that  the  cause  of  ac- 
commodation would  best  be  served  if  I 
voted  for  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 
I  have  decided  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
President's  proposal  unless  it  is  modified. 
Whetoer  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
prevails  or  not,  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  I  fully  intend  to  offer 
my  amendment. 

If  toe  Cooper-Hart  amendment  pre- 
vails, then  the  basic  issue  of  congres- 
sional control  of  toe  decision  to  deploy 
win  be  resolved. 

Once  the  Senate's  desire  to  retain  that 
control  is  made  clear,  toen,  hopefully, 
those  counseling  accommodation  within 
the  administration  and  among  the  critics 
will  prevail  and  the  administration,  the 
Senate — and  the  Nation — can  move  to 
a  common  ground. 
Let  us  bring  tois  Nation  together. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  four  editorials  I  have  re- 
ferred to  in  my  remarks  be  Included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  23, 
1969] 
ABM:  What  Kind  of  Compromise? 
It  Is  not  for  us  ordinary  mortals  to  know 
what  went  on  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  when  the  ABM  was 
debated  In  secret  session.  Such  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  as  have  become  available 
indicate  only  that  Senator  Symington  pre- 
sented evidence  In  support  of  the  assertion 
that  the  Safeguard  system  could  be  over- 
come with  comparative  ease  by  the  Soviets 
and  that  Senator  Jackson  presented  evidence 
that  It  could  not  be.  Apparently  there  was 
also  some  controversy  over  the  character 
and  meaning  of  Intelligence  reports  on  the 
build-up  of  So\'let  offensive  strength  as  It 
relates  to  the  proposed  ABM.  The  direction 
in  which  the  argument  over  the  ABM  has 
been  moving  In  the  past  few  months  gives 
plausibility  to  reports  that  the  secret  session 
saw  the  lines  drawn  between  two  very  stark 
positions:  that  which  holds  the  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  system  to  be  absolutely 
useless  and  that  which  holds  It  to  be  urgent 
and  essential.  It  Is  not  easy  to  remember 
any  more  that  this  Is  not  what  the  debate 
was  supposed  to  be  about. 

Necessarily,  speculation  and  Interpretation 
have  loomed  large  In  both  sides'  arguments. 
But  increasingly  these  have  been  presented 
as  certainties,  whether  they  concern  Soviet 
intentions,  technological  progress,  or  similar 
matters  that  cannot  be  asserted  but  only  pro- 
jected In  a  conditional  way.  Thus  it  Is  that 
the  Senate  (and  the  Administration)  are 
now  arguing  an  unprovable  and  even  irrele- 
vant case,  namely  whether  a  deployed  Safe- 
guard system  is  both  necessary  and  efficient 
or  neither  of  these,  and  the  truth  is  that  no 
one  knows.  Still,  these  positions  are  to  a  very 
great  extent  eml>odled  in  the  two  principal 


proposals  before  the  Senate,  and  what  has 
been  lost  to  view  for  the  moment  is  what  the 
President  ortglnally  asked  for:  authority  to 
proceed  In  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  ABM 
option. 

By  its  sweep  and  harshness,  the  Hart- 
Cooper  Amendment  before  the  Senate,  which 
la  supported  by  the  ABM  opponents,  would 
have  the  effect  of  denying  the  President  that 
option  by  too  severely  "imltlng  the  kind  of 
testing  and  development  the  Administration 
could  pursue.  Similarly,  the  bill  contalrUng 
the  Administration  program  authorizes  more 
than  la  required  to  meet  Mr.  Nixon's  previ- 
ously stated  and  relatively  modest  aims,  so 
that  It  appears  to  Incorporate  a  comnalt- 
ment  to  the  program  that  Is  anything  but 
tentative  or  reversible  In  nature.  A  proper 
ABM  compromise  could  hardly  find  middle 
ground  between  the  position  that  the  Safe- 
guard Is  a  farce  and  the  position  that  it  is  a 
national  Imperative.  But  it  surely  is  possi- 
ble to  work  out  language  which  does  not  de- 
prive the  Administration  of  flexibility  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  Its  option,  vet  which  also 
does  not  give  it  a  sort  of  latter-day  Tonkin 
Resolution  on  the  ABM.  That  Is  In  fact  what 
Senator  Mclntyre's  substitute  measure  has 
been  about. 

The  guessing  In  the  past  week  has  had  It 
that  the  Administration  Is  now  a  few  votes 
ahead  of  Its  opposition  In  any  Senate  teat.  So 
the  President  may  decide  to  go  for  a  close, 
total  win  in  the  Senate.  The  alternative 
would  be  for  him  to  give  the  signal  that  he 
Is  prepared  to  take  enough  of  the  Mclntvre 
language  to  broaden  his  support  bv  a  dozen 
or  more  votes.  The  size  of  his  majority  and 
the  backing  it  would  imply  could  be  of  con- 
siderable use  to  him.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  acutely 
aware  of  the  importance  of  domestic  sup- 
port in  prosecuting  his  foreign  policy  with  a 
degree  of  success— at  least  he  Is  aware  of  it 
In  other  contexts.  The  question  of  plausi- 
bility with  those  with  whom  we  are  bargain- 
ing Is  no  less  crucial  In  relation  to  the  com- 
ing arms  talks  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in 
Paris  on  the  quesUon  of  Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon 
stands  to  gain  nothing  by  trying  for  a  tight 
majority  at  the  expense  of  the  broader  politi- 
cal support  he  will  need  when  the  arms  con- 
trol talks  get  underway. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July   16.   1989) 
Workable  Compromise  Needed 
Nothing   better   illustrates   the  staggering 
burdens  which  rest  upon  the  heads,  hearts, 
and  shoulders  of  government  officials  than 
the  present  national   uncertainty  and  divi- 
sion over  what  to  do  about  the  deployment 
of  the  ABM    (the  Safeguard   anti-ballistic- 
mlssile  system) .  This  question  has  split  party 
lines.  Most  of  those  on  each  side  have  reached 
their  decisions  for  or  against  such  deploy- 
ment after  agonizing  heartsearchlng.   Each 
side    presents    strong    and    sincerely    held 
arguments. 

Thus  the  proponents,  led  by  President 
Nixon  himself  and  bolstered  bv  the  Defense 
Department,  hold  that  the  ABM  system  (a) 
is,  plain  and  simply,  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  against  present 
and  future  Russian  missile  developments, 
(b)  cannot  be  deferred  without  surrendering 
to  Russia  a  dangerous  "lead  time"  In  missile 
development,  (c)  will  permit  America  to 
enter  arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians In  a  stronger  position  and  ;  d )  is  needed 
because  Russia  has  begun  positioning  IIje  own 
ABM  system. 

The  opponents,  on  tlie  other  hand,  say 
that  (a)  the  system  is  highly  vulnerable 
and  It  Is  unproven  that  it  can  protect 
America's  "second-strike"  capability  by 
guarding  the  country's  missile  sites  (b)  de- 
ployment risks  triggering  an  even  heavier 
arms  race,  (c)  the  ABM  could  put  the  Rus- 
sians off  arms  talks,  and  (d)  the  money 
could  be  better  spent  on  homeslde  civilian 
problems. 
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Each  side  believes  that  Its  poeltion  will 
best  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  luture 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  Neither  side 
has  lacked  for  technically  competent  experts 
to  quote.  Each  has  elicited  a  heavy  amount 
of   passionate   public  support. 

SupfMjrt  In  the  Senate  has  been  a  hairline 
affair.  As  this  Is  written,  the  proponents  are 
thought  not  to  have  enough  votes  to  ensure 
ABM's  passage.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  also 
thought  that  last-minute  all-out  pressure 
from  the  White  House  might  swing  enough 
votes  for  success. 

Under  such  clrcunxstances,  we  believe  that 
there  Is  no  other  feasible  procedure  than  to 
explore  a  compromise.  That  suggested  by 
New  Hampshire's  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre 
has  much  merit.  It  would  permit  the  Army 
to  build  the  first  two  ABM  sites  In  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  and  deploy  radio  and 
electronic  gear,  but  would  withhold  leave  to 
produce  and  deploy  the  actual  missiles.  The 
problem  here  is  how  long  a  delay  this  would 
eventually  produce  in  setting  up  a  complete 
system  if  American-Russian  arms  talks  broke 
down.  Some  have  said  up  to  two  years.  But 
the  Senator's  office  insists  that  the  Pentagon 
has  VeM  him  that  only  four  or  five  months 
would-be  Involved. 

We  reconunend  that  the  Senate  turn  its 
thought  to  some  such  compromise.  And.  sec- 
ond, we  repeat  our  own  earlier  suggestion 
that  the  first  point  of  business  when  the 
Americans  and  Russians  meet  be  an  infor- 
mal agreement  by  both  sides  to  susptend  all 
development  and  deployment  of  such 
weapons  until  and  unless  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  no  general  arms  limitation  between 
the  two  can  be  reached. 

IProm  the  Concord  (N.H.)   Monitor.  June  3. 
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MclNTTRE   Proposal    Is   Reasonable 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclnt3rre,  D-N.H.,  has  pro- 
posed a  compromise  in  the  development  of 
the  so-called  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile 
system  that  is  sure  to  satisfy  neither  the  pro- 
ponents nor  the  opponents. 

Pacts  and  mature  considerations  in  the 
heated  ABM  controversy  fast  are  becoming 
Irrelevant.  It  has  become  a  symbol  of  conflict 
between  the  liberal  and  conservative  ele- 
ments in  our  society. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Uberals  are  op- 
posed to  deployment  of  the  system  President 
Nlzon  has  proposed,  which  would  cost  some- 
where between  (8  billion  and  $13  bilUon, 
while    the   conservatlvee    favor   it. 

Deeply  tangled  in  this  controversy  is  the 
question  of  exploding  government  spending 
and  subsequent  Increased  taxation,  and 
growing  public  concern  and  suspicion  over 
the  unholy  alliance  between  the  nation's 
mlUtary  establishment  and  the  industries 
that  furnish  its  hardware. 

What  Sen.  Mclntyre  proposed  was  a  delay 
in  deployment  of  the  missiles  themselves, 
while  research  and  development  is  pushed  on 
the  complicated  radar  and  computer  systems 
that  would  control  the  ABM. 

One  of  the  most  telling  argoiments  against 
the  Nixon  administration  ABM  proposal  Is 
that  there  is  no  assurance  it  will  work.  The 
Mclntyre  prop)oeal  says,  simply,  that  we  wont 
put  the  missiles  in  place  uniil  we  know  the 
other  components  will  work. 

The  Senator  estimates  first-year  spending 
on  his  plan  would  be  less  than  $2  billion,  but 
it's  not  clear  how  much  this  would  be  less 
than. 

He  told  the  New  Hampshire  Council  on 
World  Affairs  last  week  that  his  alternaiive 
"could  save  us  billions  In  misspent  funds." 

Sen.  Mclntyre,  chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  under  in- 
tense pressure  to  leap  into  one  camp  or  the 
other. 

His  committee,  heavily  laced  with  ajid 
under  the  control  of  conservative  southerners 
and  right-wing  Republicans,  sought  to  get 
him  to  Join  the  pro-ABM  faction. 

But  liberal  Democrats  in  New  Hampshire. 


from  whom  he  derives  his  support  in  the 
Granite  State,  threatened  to  turn  against 
him  and  even  turn  off  campaign  money  if 
he  backed  President  Nixon's  ABM  proposal. 

Thus  from  a  political  standpoint,  the  Mc- 
lntyre alternative  was  a  neat  dance  'iown  the 
middle.  Speculation  still  Is  rife  on  which  side 
he  would  Join  if  called  upon  to  vote  tomor- 
row "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  Safeguard  system. 

Our  view  is  that  the  Mclntyre  suggestion 
deserves  concentrated  study  under  congres- 
sional control.  The  military  won't  like  it,  so 
can't  be  trusted  to  give  It  a  fair  reading.  In- 
dustries concerned  will  view  it  as  a  cutback 
in  fat  contract  possibilities,  so  they  can  be 
expected  to  object. 

We  think  slamming  headlong  into  the  ABM 
system  now.  with  low-level  certainty  of  sxic- 
cess,  would  be  foolhardy. 

The  cost  is  exorbitant;  domestic  crises  too 
pressing:  and  we  are  not  convinced  the  threat 
of  S<5viet  attack  at  this  lime  is  all  that  im- 
minent. 

In  addition,  neither  are  we  convinced  that 
every  avenue  of  an  arms  reduction  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  has  been  explored 
fully. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  dismantle  our 
nuclear  strike  retaliation  capability,  nor  al- 
low ourselves  to  fall  behind  in  the  terrible 
reality  of  an  escalating  arms  race. 

But  our  government's  crash  program 
should  be  directed  at  the  cause  of  the  arms 
race,  and  not  solely  at  reducing  its  possible 
effect. 


IProm   the   Portsmouth    (N.H.)    Herald, 
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Senator  McIntyre  Deserves  Praise  for 

Moderate  Approach  to  Safeguard 

Prom  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  to  the 
Old  Man  of  Seabrook,  the  state  should  be 
echoing  the  praises  of  Sen.  Tom  Mclntyre, 
but  we're  afraid  that  it  isn't. 

Which  simply  goes  to  prove  that  people  are 
inconsistent,  a  fact  that  was  established  as 
early  as  Adam  and  Eve  and  reestablished 
today. 

Mclntjrre  apparently  has  let  the  other  shoe 
drop  and  has  come  out  in  opposition  to  the 
war  lord's  newest  military  toy,  the  Safeguard 
missile  scheme.  This  is  the  gadgetry  you'll 
remember  which  started  out  as  a  defense 
against  Chinese  aggression  and  wound  up 
as  a  much  modified  protection  for  our 
Mlnuteman  missiles. 

No  one  can  even  verify  that  it  will  work, 
but  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  does  make 
the  hate-Russia  element  in  Congress  and  the 
nation  happy:  therefore,  it  must  be  worth- 
while. 

In  New  Hampshire  Safeguard  appeals  to  the 
same  crew  that  has  spent  the  last  five  months 
trying  to  wreck  the  state's  budget,  block  any 
attempt  at  straightening  out  a  messy,  cen- 
tury-old tax  structure. 

So  you'd  think  that  Mclntyres  opposition 
to  a  costly  toy  like  Safeguard  would  imme- 
diately endear  him  to  these  thrifty  souls. 
But  not  so.  If  there's  one  thing  that  some  of 
them  enjoy  more  than  crippling  the  state 
economically,  its  looking  under  their  beds 
every  night  to  make  sure  that  the  Politburo 
isn't  hiding  there. 

This  "Ax-the-Tax  '  crowd  in  New  Hamp- 
shire would  rather  see  billions  blown  on  mili- 
tary hardware  than  a  few  billions  spent  in 
making  this  an  even  better  nation  in  which 
to  live. 

Mclntyre,  and  the  other  senators  who  are 
trying  to  withstand  the  raid  by  the  military 
on  the  public  treasury  to  finance  Safeguard 
deserve  our  thanks.  Whether  or  not  they'll 
prevail  against  Nixon's  profligate  militarists 
is  a  question  but  the  effort  Is  based  on  good 
sense. 

Safeguard  has  all  the  earmarks  of  another 
of  the  multi-billion-doUar  weapons  systems 
which  cant  even  be  credited  as  workable, 
simply  because  no  one  knows. 

Mclntyre,  although  he  wont  get  any  credit 
for  this,  is  not  burying  his  head  in  the  sand. 


He  does  have  a  viable  alternative  to  the  all- 
out  Safeguard  scheme. 

What  the  senator  wants  is  further  research, 
no  immediate  deployment  of  Safeguard,  but 
development  of  the  ability  to  put  into  effect 
without  delay  should  need  arise. 

Mclntyre  believes  that  the  very  fact  that 
the  United  States  could  deploy  a  Safeguard 
would  serve  as  notice  to  Russians  that  we're 
far  from  defenseless  and  wrong  moves  by 
them  will  prove  expensive. 

This  isn't  what  the  warhawks  want,  but 
It  Is  a  prudent  approach. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  usual.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  thoroughly  considered 
this  matter.  He  is  thorough  by  nature, 
and  active  by  nature,  too,  and  our  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  him 
for  some  veiy  hard,  long  work  that  he 
has  done  since  January  on  many  matters 
that  aie  involved  in  this  bill. 

I  note,  if  I  may  say  so  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  he  recognizes 
a  threat  here  and  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween his  position  and  mine,  as  I  see  it. 
is  the  question  of  when  we  should  move 
foi-ward.  I  think  this  matter  has  been  in 
the  pi'ocess  of  research  and  development, 
trial  and  error,  far  longer  already  than 
have  most  major  missiles;  that  it  has 
shown  reasonable  progress  and  continues 
to  do  so;  and  that  we  are  just  needlessly 
burning  some  daylight,  which  might  be 
extremely  important,  if  we  do  not  move 
on  now. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Safeguard  has 
become  a  monumental  new  system  of  na- 
tional disunity.  I  i-espect  the  Senator's 
opinion,  but.  as  I  imderstand  it,  there 
is  a  strong,  basic  feeling  among  the 
people,  as  far  as  tliey  have  had  a  chance 
to  think  about  it.  They  say.  •Well,  we 
may  need  this  thing  and  we  had  better 
move  along'  I  believe  that  sums  up,  the 
best  I  can  express  it.  the  way  people  feel 
generally.  I  do  know,  as  I  understand 
the  President,  that  he  feels  he  has  lim- 
ited this  matter  to  the  rock  bottom  that 
the  lowest,  bottom  level  of  necessity  will 
allow.  As  it  is  in  the  bill,  it  is  a  reduction 
and  a  compromise,  in  a  way. 

So  I  greaty  appreciate  the  Senator  s 
fine  work.  As  he  knows,  I  always  encour- 
age him  to  keep  working  with  reference 
to  his  thoughts.  I  am  sorry  we  are  di- 
vided on  this  matter.  Again,  let  me  say 
I  think  he  has  made  a  contribution. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  who  led  our  commit- 
tee during  the  entire  time  we  were  con- 
sidering the  matter  which  was  before  us. 
I  appieciate  his  remarks  concerning  my 
feelings  in  this  matter.  I  would  point  to 
1  or  2  aspects.  First,  I  do  feel.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  important  thing  that  is 
not  in  the  bill  is  the  absolute,  specific 
control  of  the  Congress  over  this  weapon 
system,  so  that  its  deployment  would,  if 
it  is  ever  employed,  involve  another  vote 
by  the  Congress.  Second,  when  I  look  at 
the  count  of  Senators  on  this  question, 
who  are  divided  50-50,  or  49-49,  that 
looks  like  a  quite  solid  division  in  this 
august  body. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.   MUSKIE.   I  also   would   like   to 
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compliment  the  distinguished  Senator, 
first  of  all,  on  his  decision  to  support 
the  Hart-Cooper  amendment,  but,  even 
more  importantly,  because,  as  a  neigh- 
bor, I  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  his 
performance  in  the  consideration  of  this 
issue  and  his  work  on  the  bill  before  us 
over  the  weeks  and  months  behind  lis. 
He  has  shown  a  capacity  to  work  hard 
and  thoroughly,  a  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  analyze  the  complexity  of 
this  issue,  and  then  a  good,  old  North- 
em  New  England  persistence  in  pur- 
suing his  own  point  of  view.  Even  as  he 
endorses  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment, 
he  demonstrates  that  persistence  in  con- 
tinuing the  effort  to  sell  his  own  com- 
promise. I  compliment  the  Senator  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Maine  very  much  for  those  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  in  congratulating  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  typically  analytical  and  con- 
cise position  as  expressed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today. 

I,  too,  sympathize  with  his  apprehen- 
sions about  the  degree  of  importance 
this  ABM  discussion  has  achieved,  not 
only  as  to  Congress  and  the  relationship 
of  Congress  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, but  also  with  respect  to  our  po- 
sition in  the  country  itself,  as  well  as 
what  other  people  think  all  around  the 
world. 

I  would  hope,  that  Just  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  worked  so  long  and  so  well  on 
the  technical  facts  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  subcommittee  of  which 
he  Is  chairman,  we  will  try,  as  we  de- 
velop discussion  of  this  matter  on  the 
floor,  to  stick  to  facts. 

There  have  been  many  inaccuracies, 
not  only  in  all  the  various  pamphlets 
we  and  others  have  received  about  this 
matter,  but  also  in  debate  on  this  floor. 
I  have  now  had  declassified  a  page  of 
information  which  I  will  read  into  the 
Record  behind  the  statesmanlike  talk  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that: 
"All  the  components  have  been  tested." 

The  facts  are  that  the  PAR  has  not 
even  been  built,  let  alone  tested ;  and  the 
PAR  computer  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 

The  MSR  at  Kwajalein  has  had  some 
preliminary  tests,  and  is  scheduled  to 
track  an  ICBM  for  the  first  time  in  No- 
vember 1969;  but  the  MSR  computer 
does  not  yet  have  its  necessary  software. 

A  second  inaccurate  statement  was: 
"Both  the  radars  have  been  built  in 
model  form  at  Bell  Laboratories." 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  no  PAR 
models  at  the  Bell  Laboratories  or  any- 
where else. 

The  statement  was  made  that  the  in- 
terceptor missiles  of  Safeguard  have 
been  used  successfully  against  missiles 
sent  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Spartan  and 
Sprint  have  not  been  tested  against  tar- 
gets. The  first  Spartan  intercept  at 
Kwajalein  is  scheduled  for  1970.  The  first 


Sprint  firing  at  Kwajalein  is  scheduled 
for  September  1970.  The  Sprint  is  being 
developed  at  the  White  Sands  Proving 
Oroimd. 

Finally,  a  statement  was  made  that 
the  Safeguard  system  has  been  tested  as 
an  integrated  unit  in  the  area  of  Kwaja- 
lein. 

The  facts  are  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  build  the  system  as  an  integrated 
unit  in  Kwajalein.  The  only  components 
which  will  be  built  at  Kwajalein  are  the 
MSR,  its  computer,  and  Spartan  and 
Sprint  latmch  cells.  Some  of  these  have 
not  yet  been  built,  much  less  tested. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  last  week 
I  received  an  extraordinar>'  document.  It 
came  from  the  Committee  to  Maintain  a 
Prudent  Defense  Policy. 

The  title  of  the  document  is,  "Does  the 
Supposed  Softness  of  the  Radars  Render 
Safeguard  Vulnerable?" 

It  is  written  by  Mr.  Clifford  J.  Hj-n- 
nlng,  who  I  find  is  a  lawyer  here  in 
Washington.  He  is  also  the  treasurer  of 
that  committee. 

After  reading  this  pamphlet,  I  hon- 
estly did  not  believe  Mr.  Hynnlng  under- 
stands how  the  proposed  system  would 
work.  I  asked  if  he  was  a  patent  lawyer, 
or  a  lawyer  with  technical  training  qual- 
ifications, and  found  he  is  a  lawyer  in 
the  international  field.  I  shall  not  take 
further  the  time  of  the  Senate  today,  but 
will  comment  tomorrow  on  the  various 
statements  in  this  latest  brochure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  continue  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  again  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  way  he  has  ap- 
proached this  problem,  reasoned  and  not 
in  any  emotional  manner.  His  position 
today  is  typical  of  his  work  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  Join  my  fellow  Senators  in 
expressing  my  satisfaction  and  gratifi- 
cation that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  adopted  this  view.  I  know  it  was 
a  matter  of  long  and  difficult  concern 
to  him,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his 
honesty  and  his  dedication  that  he 
should  liave  announced  his  conclusion 
in  this  very  forthright  way. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator :  Is  it  not  implicit — and  the 
Senator  has  certainly  heard  everjthing 
that  can  be  heard  on  this  subject — in  the 
Senator's  statement  that  agreeing  to  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  will  assert  the 
paramountcy  of  Congress  over  this  de- 
cision, inasmuch  as  we  would  have  to 
vote  again  before  there  could  be  actual 
deployment?  Is  there  not  implicit  in  that 
idea  the  concept  that  until  we  do  vote 
deployment,  and  until  we  deploy,  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  ever>'- 
thing  that  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
and  the  Mclntyre  amendment  tiT  to 
do,  and  deplo>-ment?  It  is  only  upon  de- 
ployment  that,    like    the    men    on    the 


moon,  we  really  step  out  on  the  new 
plateau  which  puts  further  away  from 
us  than  ever  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment; do  I  correctly  gather  that,  based 
on  the  Senator's  knowledge,  expertise, 
and  study?  Is  that  implicit  in  the  Sen- 
ator's position,  and  would  he  care  to  ex- 
press his  views  on  it? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to.  I  think 
the  controlling  thought,  with  me,  was 
that  as  to  this  ABM  system — and  I  am 
now  thinking  of  it  in  operation,  with  all 
its  components — the  reins  on  the  whole 
issue  should  be  held  right  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the 
Pentagon,  or  handed  over  to  the  admin- 
istration, particularly  given  our  costly 
experience  with  premature  deployment, 
in  the  year  1969. 

I  was  talking  with  someone  the  other 
day  who  said,  "You  think  the  C-5-9 
overrun  was  bad;  wait  until  you  see  this 
one."  I  think  this  was  a  central  consider- 
ation for  me. 

I  also  expect  the  considerations  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  talking  about. 
My  amendment  seeks  to  lose  no  time,  but 
to  give  us  at  least  a  year  to  weigh  the 
evidence  on  intelligence  estimated  about 
the  Soviet  threat  and  to  pursue  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks. 

So,  in  simi,  insofar  as  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  con- 
cerned, the  essence  of  my  decision  to 
support  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment, 
though  I  find  some  things  wrong  with  it, 
is  on  that  basis  of  congressional  control. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  jield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  very  highly  im- 
pressed by  the  well  reasoned  and  analyti- 
cal address  that  the  Senator  has  made, 
and  I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  though 
there  is  no  need  to  state  it  on  the  record, 
let  me  express  formally  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampxshire.  In 
addition  to  all  else  that  has  been  said 
in  reaction  to  his  statement,  he  has  per- 
haps more  graphically  than  any  of  us 
been  able  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  the 
key  to  the  debate,  the  fulcrum  of  the 
discussion,  and  the  heart  of  our  concern 
is  whether  this  year,  this  Congress  is 
going  to  permit  deployment  of  a  system. 
That  is  the  thing  that  has  given  rise 
to  what  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire described  as  a  ver\-  deep  division 
across  the  country. 

I  would  hope  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  will  make  it 
very  clear  that  this  Congress  does  not 
wish  to  reE>eat  what  I  think  was  a  mis- 
take of  the  last  Congress:  the  mistake 
of  agreeing  to  deploy  Sentinel.  Let  us 
not  make  the  same  mistake  in  deploying 
Safeguard.  Let  us  go  forward  with  re- 
search, to  make  sure  that  if  the  decision 
later  shall  be  to  deploy,  we  -will  be  de- 
ploying a  maclune  that  has  greater  prob- 
ability of  working. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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I  yield  one-half  mJnute  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  other  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  addressed  himself  to  the  Issue 
with  knowledge  and  deep  concern  to  find 
a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  conscientious  effort  of  the  Sen- 
ator Is  another  testament  to  his  integ- 
rity and  concern  for  the  security  and 
best  interests  of  our  country 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  Is  recognized 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President  I  con- 
^ratujpte  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
the  magnificent  job  he  did  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  and  also  for  the  obvious 
study  and  time  that  has  gone  into  his 
speech. 

I  want  to  ask  a  direct  question  con- 
cerning his  proposal  that  the  control  of 
military  and  armaments  be  maintained 
in  Congress.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
control  is  exactly  what  the  debate  is  all 
about?  And  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the 
actual  appropriation  of  the  money  ^s  still 
under  the  control  of  Congress  and  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  executive  branch' 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  here.  I  think  it  is  so  important 
that  we  specifically,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  bill  becomes  law,  spell  out  that  the 
control  will  remain  in  Congress. 

I  Uke  it  from  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator he  is  implying  that  we  could  let 
the  matter  go  and  that  the  option  should 
be  with  the  President  and  with  the 
Pentagon.  If  that  happens,  then  Con- 
gress would  have  to  come  in  the  back 
door  by  denying  authorizations  or  ap- 
propriations in  order  to  maintain  some 
influence  at  a  later  date. 

I  think  that  we  should  now  spell  out 
specifically  what  can  and  cannot  be  done 
Mr.  MURPHY.   That  is  the  basis  of 
the  debate;  is  it  not?  The  debate  is  on 
the  authorization  for  military  procure- 
ment and  research.  This  is  what  the  en- 
tire debate  has  been  about,  as  to  whether 
we  in  the  Senate— having  talked  with 
the  experts,  having  listened  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  Defense  Department  and 
havmg  listened  to  the  requests  of  the 
executive  branch— have  to  make  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  we  think  this  is  a 
proper  request  and  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary in  our  belief  for  the  secmity  of  the 
country. 

We  will  decide  here  whether  we  think 
the  amount  of  money  should  be  provided 
for  the  procurement  or  not.  Is  that  not 
the  basis  of  the  debate? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  AU  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  bill  itself  contain  the 
funding  requested.  So,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  anything  in  the  debate  on 
the  floor.  The  amounts  are  In  the  bill 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator   missed    my    point.    The    Senator 
stressed  the  point  that  control  should 
be  maintained  or  retained  in  Congress 
And  I  agree  with  him.  However,  I  point 
out  that  the  control  is  actually  in  Con- 
gress at  the  present  time.  And  while  it 
does  not  need  any  strengthening  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  more  than  a  deter- 
mination of  the  vote  of  the  individual 
Senators  as  to  whether  they  believe  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
backed  up  by  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  their  judgment  after  listening 
to  the  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
whether  the  program  is  needed  and  is 
capable  of  doing  the  job  and  is  within 
the  price  range,   the   decision  actually 
does  rest  in  Congress  at  the  present  time 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  where  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  disagree.  I  say 
that  the  decision  rests  with  the  Senate 
ajid  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  bill  should  specifically  contain 
a  provision  as  to  what  can  and  cannot 
be  done  by  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  think  then  we  are  in 
agreement.  I  pointed  out  that  we  have 
control  of  the  appropriations  and,  there- 
fore, the  determination  does  rest  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  present  time.  I  see  no  particular 
purpose  at  the  moment  in  stressing  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  take  more  con- 
trol because  we  think  perhaps  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  executive 
branch  ought  to  have  less  control 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  2  minutes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  many  times  in  the  past  mistakes 
have  been  made  here  and  that  we  wished 
we  had  a  chance  to  redo  a  lot  of  the 
things  that  had  been  done.  However,  my 
point  Is  that  the  control  does  rest  here 
That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

The  entire  matter  hinges  on  the  au- 
thorization for  military  procurement,  and 
the  decision  rests  here  as  to  whether  we 
think   it  is  proper  and  necessary  and 
whether  we  should  go  along  with  the  ex- 
perts we  have  heard  in  secret  as  weU  as 
the  public  testimony  and  go  along  with 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vei-mont 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
been  working  long  and  hard  to  try  to 
get  the  administration   to  see  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  agreeing  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  modification  which  will 
not  m  the  least  impair  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  but  wUl  make 
It  possible  for  us  to  get  aji  authorization 
bill  at  a  reasonable  time  and  get  on  with 
our  other  work. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  issue 
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may  be  whether  Congress  has  the  final 
say  or  whether  it  should  leave  the  mat- 
ter up  to  the  administration  or  the  De- 
fense Department  to  decide.  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  have  the  final  and 
ultimate  say.  Congress  is  the  branch  of 
Government  which  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple at  home  and  close  to  the  grassroots 
feeling. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  see  the  necessity  of  reaching  a 
satisfactory  and  workable  agreement 
with  the  Senate.  Otherwise,  I  suppose 
it  IS  thought  that  after  the  bill  goes  to 
conference,  the  House  might  go  along 
with  the  administration  and  the  admin- 
istration might  win  a  victory. 

If  the  administration  does  win  a  vic- 
tory in  this  manner,  it  means  that  we 
will  have  to  go  aU  through  this  again  in 
the  conference  report  and  the  defense 
appropriations  bill.  Therefore,  we  ought 
to  be  getting  to  work  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

The  administration  can  agree  to  a 
modification  which  will  meet  the  approv- 
al of  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  It  would  be  most  unwise  of  the 
administration  to  try  to  hold  out  for  all 
It  wants  or  nothing  at  all.  If  it  does  do 
that,  the  administration  will  get  noth- 
ing—before the  first  of  next  year  any- 
way. ' 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
tnank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  agree  with  him  thoroughly 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 


AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY     PROCUREMENT      RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  Of' MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN    MISSILE    RANGE,    AND    RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Two 
hours  having  elapsed,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  missile  range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  order 
there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr.    President    as 
President  Nixon  tours  Asia,  he  has  dis- 


cussed very  candidly  two  subjects  which 
will  affect  Asians  and  Americans  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

The  first  deals  with  America's  re- 
appraisal of  its  role  in  Asia,  a  topic 
which  will  be  discussed  and  debated  in 
the  months  ahead.  The  second  deals 
with  the  reason  for  the  soul  searching 
reappraisal,  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  continues  to  be 
America's  No.  1  national  agony  and 
preoccupation. 

Some  individuals  with  great  expertise 
and  knowledge  have  set  forth  plans  for 
extricating  the  United  States  from  this 
tragedy;  and  surely  the  public  craves 
the  certainty  of  such  plans. 

I  personally  despair  of  spelling  out  any 
precise  plan.  In  a  sensitive  and  terribly 
complicated  matter  such  as  Vietnam, 
any  plan  must  have  innumerable  con- 
tingencies and  imponderables  which  are 
inevitably  affected  by  a  reaction  from 
the  opposite  side. 

The  best  one  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
choose  those  interim  objectives  and 
courses  of  action  which  seem  to  offer  the 
best  hope  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
peace — and  to  abandon  those  which  do 
not. 

In  the  next  3  days,  President  Nixon 
will  be  engaged  in  such  a  process  with 
some  of  his  Vietnamese  advisers  in 
Bangkok.  He  has  indicated  that  he  may 
order  a  change  in  militaiy  tactics,  a 
change  opposed  by  many  of  the  military 
In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  President  for  considering  a  change, 
and  express  my  hope  that  such  a  move 
is  forthcoming. 

What  I  am  about  to  suggest  here  today 
Is  not  meant  to  be  construed  as  a  magi- 
cal panacea.  I  simply  wish  to  spell  out 
my  thinking  with  respect  to  three  in- 
terim objectives  we  might  legitimately 
pursue  in  the  present  Vietnamese  con- 
text: First,  a  cease-fire:  second,  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  the  Saigon  government; 
and  third,  elections. 

Of  these  three.  I  believe  two  can  con- 
tribute to  a  viable  strategj-  for  peace, 
and  the  third  cannot. 

CEASE -FIRT 

Many  months  ago,  on  June  15,  1968, 
I  initially  addressed  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  cease-fire. 

I  said.  "The  first  matter  of  business. 
above  all  others,  must  be  to  seek  a  cease- 
fire." 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  more  strongly  to- 
day than  I  did  on  June  15.  1968.  Since 
then,  nearly  13,000  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam  and  another  88.000 
have  been  woimded. 

The  killing  in  Vietnam  must  be 
stopped,  and  the  United  States  must 
take  every  reasonable  rii  c  to  accom- 
plish this. 

A  phased  withdrawal,  whether  the  Clif- 
ford formula,  the  Nixon  foiTOula,  or 
some  other  formula — even  though  a 
step  in  the  right  direction — does  not 
stop  the  killing  soon  enough.  American 
casualties,  although  reduced  now  from 
450  per  week  to  160  per  week,  continue. 

In  my  judgment,  a  cease-fire  is  a  neces- 
sarj'  and  reasonable  interim  objective 
which  we  must  adopt  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  goal.  I  believe  we  can  today  direct 
our  diplomatic  and  militaiy  efforts  to- 


ward achievement  of  a  cease-fire  with 
some  hope  of  success. 

There  is  currently  a  lull  in  enemy  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam.  In  General  Wheeler's 
opinion,  this  lull  represents  nothing 
more  than  a  tactical  prelude  to  a  further 
assault,  and  is  not  a  response  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  peaceful  gesture  of  troop 
withdrawal. 

General  Wheeler  may  be  right.  Wheth- 
er he  is  or  not,  his  prophecy  is  sure  to 
fulfill  itself  if,  as  Secretary  Laird  has 
indicated,  the  United  States  continues 
a  policy  of  'maximum  military  pres- 
sure." 

But  suppose  we  now  interpret  the  lull, 
however  the  enemy  conceives  it,  as  the 
signal  for  a  guarded  scaling-down  of 
our  own  efforts?  Suppose  we  now  wel- 
come it  as  the  enemy's  first  statesman- 
like step  in  a  mutual  deescalation  lead- 
ing ultimately  to  a  cease-fire?  One  can- 
not help  recalling  how  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  created  the  opportunity  for 
peace  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  by 
choosing  to  acknowledge  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev's first,  emotional  letter  rather 
than  the  much  more  bellicose  official 
policy  communication  which  followed  it. 

The  risk  is  high  in  this  kind  of  ac- 
tion, especially  in  a  hot-war  situation. 
But  there  is  high  risk  as  well  in  being 
too  infiexible,  too  unimaginative,  too 
timid  in  the  search  for  peace — the  risk 
of  killing  thousands  of  young  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  whom  a  cease-fire  could 
save. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  abandon  the 
policy  of  "maximum  military  pressure." 
It  is  both  futile  and  discredited — all  the 
more  so  if  General  Wheeler's  pessimistic 
predictions  about  enemy  intentions  are 
correct.  Instead,  let  us  seek  and  create 
every  possible  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire  oi.  the  battlefield. 

We  have  seen  all  too  many  missions 
like  General  Wheeler's  produce  optimis- 
tic predictions  about  U.S.  miUtary  prog- 
ress, Vietnamization  of  the  war,  and  the 
enemy's  crumbling  morale. 

"Time,  just  a  little  more  time,  and  the 
enemy  will  feel  the  crunch  and  quit, "  we 
are  told. 

But  time  in  Vietnam  is  not  measured 
by  minutes  and  hours — it  is  measured  in 
American  lives  and  dollars,  and  that  kind 
of  time  has  now  run  out. 

I  believe  the  risks  inherent  in  under- 
taking a  major  unilateral  deescalation 
at  tills  time  in  hopes  of  drawing  the 
enemy  into  a  mutual  cease-fire  are  far 
less  than  the  elusive  certainties  of  con- 
•tinued  maximum  military  pressure. 

BROADENING    THE    BASE    OF   THE   SAIGON 
GOVERNMENT 

Second.  Mr.  President,  we  are  con- 
stantly told  that,  if  the  United  States 
withdraws  from  Vietnam  too  rapidl.v. 
South  Vietnam  will  fall.  There  will  be 
no  negotiated  settlement,  only  capitula- 
tion. 

Without  belaboring  history,  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  ask.  "Why  is  this  so?" 

The  preeminent  reason  is  that  today, 
as  before,  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  remains  unrepresentative  and 
unresponsive  to  the  aspirations,  both  na- 
tional and  personal,  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  It  is  composed 
of  a  military  and  social  elite — an  elite  all 
too  often  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  per- 


sonal gain  and  advantage,  rather  in  the 
quest  for  social  justice  afid  reform.  It  is 
a  go\emment  of  Catholics,  In  a  land  of 
Buddhists — of  emigres  from  the  North  in 
a  land  of  strong  regional  loyalties — of 
militarj'  men  in  a  land  where  the  military 
has  not  been  held  in  high  regard — of  men 
who  fought  for  the  French  against  their 
own  people  in  a  land  where  anticolonial- 
ism  prevailed — and  of  men  once  again  de- 
pendent on  the  force  of  aims  of  a  foreign 
government  in  a  land  engulfed  by  the 
ferment  of  nationalism. 

For  over  14  years,  the  United  States 
has  bought  time  for  the  governments  of 
Diem.  Mlnh,  Tho,  Khanh,  Huong.  Oanh, 
Quat,  Ky.  and  Thieu.  Time  has  not  been 
purchased  on  the  cheap.  The  cost  is  over 
SlOO  billion,  nearly  40.000  American  lives, 
over  200.000  wounded  or  maimed,  and  a 
cost  in  human  suffering  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese themselves  which  is  unmeasurable. 

And  yet  these  successive  governments 
have  failed  to  afford  political  represen- 
tation to  the  many  diverse  elements  that 
make  up  South  Vietnam's  population; 
more  importantly,  they  have  failed  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Past 
governments  as  well  as  the  present  have 
made  numerous  and  grandiose  promises 
and  proposed  a  myriad  of  programs.  Yet 
in  land  reform,  in  refugee  relief,  in  rural 
development,  in  curbing  corruption  and 
inflation,  the  record  is  clear.  Tlie  chal- 
lenges are  unmet. 

Of  all  these  deficiencies,  none  is  more 
glaring  than  the  failure  of  the  Thieu 
government  to  broaden  its  base  of  sup- 
port to  include  various  neutralists  who 
are  not  pro-Communist,  but  pro  peace. 

We  cannot  continue  to  pin  American 
hopes  for  a  free  Vietnam  on  the  narrow, 
restricted  base  of  President  Thieu  and 
Vice  President  Ky.  To  do  so  is  to  prolong 
the  killing  and  to  insure,  ultimately, 
that  Vietnam  will  become  Communist. 
If  the  neutralists  are  continually  frozen 
out  and  their  leaders  jailed,  we  are  sign- 
ing in  advance  the  death  warrant  for 
any  type  of  non-Communists  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

We  must  face  the  fact.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  power — mainly  American 
power — and  not  legitimacy  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  that  makes 
public  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
great  power  in  South  Vietnam  to  grant 
or  to  withhold,  and  Messrs.  Thieu  and 
Ky  know  it. 

I  think  we  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  thousands  of  neutralists  confined  in 
jail  be  released,  and  that  the  censored 
press  be  unshackled — now. 

This  strategy  is  not  new.  President 
Eisenhower  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
withholding  support  if  reforms  were  not 
instituted. 

So  did  President  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

As  President  Eisenhower  stated  on 
October  23,  1954,  in  his  original  com- 
mitment of  aid  to  South  Vietnam: 

Tlie  purpose  of  tills  offer  is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  ag- 
gression through  military  means.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  expects  that 
this  aid  will  be  met  by  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  un- 
dertaking needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that  such 
aid.  combined  with  your  own  continuing  ef- 
forts, will  contribute  effectively   toward  aa 
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mdependent  Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strone 
government.  Such  a  government  wo^  ! 
hope  be  80  reep^indve  to  the  nattonaust  'se- 
plratlona  of  iw  people,  so  enlightened  Tn 
n^L*"''  *''^"'«  ""  perfonlance  that 
and  discourage  any  who  might  wish  to  Im- 
pose a  foreign  Ideology  on  your  free  peopTe. 
Unfortunately,  to  be  effective  a  threat 
requj^s  a  willingness  to  act  We  have 
been  tested  and  found  unwilling 

fuY'^J^^,  ^"^  ^'^^^  ^'^  »^e  wiping  to  take 
the  final  step  of  withdrawal  if  reforms 

of  vwn'"^'""'"^'  *^^  «'"«"•  elite  gr™p 
?inlH^!!r^^  running  a  government  dis- 
tinguished primarily  by  its  corruption 
repression,  and  inefficiency  will  continue 
^.^^T^J^^^  '^°"t'"°l  o^er  American 
destiny     ^^*"  ^'^^^^^   ^^  American 

ELECTIONS 

This  brings  me  to  point  three:  Elec- 

^^^t^°7  '"^^  ^^''^  ^•"le  hope  as  an 
mstrument  for  securing  peace  in  Viet- 
nam m  the  foreseeable  future 

t^%Z^l^^  ^^"°"  ""^""^  ^to  being  close 
uh^^^"  ^^°-  As  a  democracy,  we 

£^]^ilT  T  ''Y^  ^'  *he  process  o? 
deTeloptng  a  broadly-based  method  of 
conducting  elections. 

Indeed,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
still  strugglixig  with  the  problem.  Three 

Con^'p./^  ''?vf'  ^^^°''  this  session  of 
Congress  are  the  questions  of  the  elec- 
oral  college,  the  right  of  18-year-of5s 
to  vote,  and  the  extension  of  the  Vo°nf 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  ^ 

.  V}.^'  ^^-  President,  if  we— with  close 
to  200  years  of  experience  and  sopwj! 
t  cation  m  the  free  electoral  proces^ 

exDec'tX'J%h  ^'^.  ^^^  '^^"^^Pt  -^"^ 
luSS.fSfv  H«^  f  °"^^  Vietnamese  will 
successfully  develop  such  a  process  In- 
stan  aneously?  Can  we  ask  th?  ASieJcTn 
people  to  wait  that  long'  "^  American 

thJf''.  ^esl^t^t.  I  believe  that  we  in 
this  country  have  become  so  Impressed 
w  th  our  o..-n  method  of  governZJt  2id 
Its  various  processes-and  I  agree  that 
^•„^  have  much  to  be  proud  of-that  our 

Sn^?^""  P^P^^s  may  not  readily  con- 
form to  our  way  of  doing  things 

While   working   toward   the   ultimate 
goal  Of  free  elections  in  South  Vletoam 
we  must  recognize  that  they  are  not T' 
the  immediate  offlng.  We  can  neUhS 

lden't^^f.^.°'^.^°P^^  '''  P^^ee  on  Pre!- 
Ident  Thieu  s  offer  of  elections-which 
he  adnuts  would  take  2  years  to  set  up— 
nZJ^f^  ?^ol's  denunciation  of  that 
tifr  *,?  f^^^  "s  from  seeking  peace 
through  other  avenues. 

th^^'  ^  ^^^^  "  ^"  the  more  important 

SSeu  Tc^if-^".^  ^"^'^^  now-tlaat  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  broaden  its  base.  Then 
we  should  urge  that  this  broadened  re- 
fn'^^K^^'''l^^  '"  ^epth  with  the  NLF 
and  that  whatever  mutual  accommoda- 
1"  ^  effectuated  constitute  the  interim 
government  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  interim  regime  might  In  due  time 
call  for  some  kind  of  referendum  election 
to  test  popular  feeling.  It  is  a  more  repre- 
sentative regime,  however-not  elec- 
tions-that  should  be  our  immediate  ob- 
.lective.  We  must  not  be  philosophically 
hung  up    on  the  election  concept  when 

;f„T  hf  '^  ^"'^  ^^"^-  ^'^  ^-"1  realize  that 
full-blown  national  elections  with  an  un- 
restricted franchise  are  not  in  the  offlng 
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CONCXUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  where  I  be- 
gan. What  I  have  said  here  today  is 
not  a  magical.  Instant  cureaU.  I  hope  it 
has  been  a  realistic  appraisal  of  tiTree 
key  elements  in  the  search  for  a  w^ 
out  of  the  Vietnam  nightmare 

While  American  soldiers  continue  to 
die.  we  cannot  afford  the  security  of  great 

fn  "^i°r>,"°''  *^^  '"^^  °^  "topian  think- 
in'?  in  the  quest  for  peace 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Gravel  assumed  the 
cnair.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON  I  yield 
tJ^^{r  l^^ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
g  ance  over  the  text  of  the  speech  he  has 
just  concluded.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
distmgulshed  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
done  a  lot  of  research,  a  lot  of  delving 

fh»\^^*r.^"'^  ^"'^  thinking  on  what  L' 
the  most  important  question  before  this 
Nation  today.  It  is  a  question  whicH 
m,mj^ M",""^  relations  with  other 
Si.u?-  ^l  ^  *  question  which  is  tied 
implicitly  to  the  domestic  problems 
which  confront  us  at  home,  and  a  que^ 
tion  which  m  one  way  or  another  must  be 
faced  up  to  in  such  a  manner  that  a  rea- 
sonable solution  can  be  found 

TTie  distinguished  Senator  from  Mls- 
^"i^l^^  ^^en  his  views  and  they  are 
worth  the  consideration  of  this  body  and 
the  admmistration. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  only  one 
aspect  of  the  Senator's  speech  and  that 
IS  the  quesUon  of  elections  by  the  Saigon 
Government  and  the  National  Libera- 

hrT«H^"'    °^    t    comprehensive    and 
broad  basis,  which  the  Senator  empha- 

pe  Senator  will  recaU  that  a  year  ago 
l^t  September  elections  were  held 
rhose  elections  were  received  with  a 
great  deal  of  skepticism  in  this  country 
but  I  would  point  out  that  at  that  time 
there  were  two  elements  excluded  from 
participation.  One  element  was  the  so- 
called  neutralists  and  the  other  was  of 
course,  the  NLF.  ' 

Now  what  the  Senator  is  advocating 
is  an  all  South  Vietnamese  election  proc- 
ess by  which  all  the  people  In  South 
Vietnam  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  and  to  make  their  choice 
or  choices  known. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  respect,  and  I  would  point 
CVh'v^^^^'  *^^*  ^hose  in  control  In 
?^.  ^^.'"u^'"  ^^^  1"  reality  northern- 
^T,fi!^rf .  ^^  ^  advocating  Is  an  all- 
South  Vietnamese  election.  I  think  it  Is 
w  u^y?;  t^^^  ^"  ^™e  manner,  some- 
th?;/^  *"'  ^^l^  ^  ^"e  to  pass  because 
oMHin,^"'  °^  ^"^^  Vietnam,  regardless 
of  Ideology  or  onentation  are  the  ones  in 
^he  long  run  who  will  have  to  settle  their 

tTL^^''^'  '^"'"^  ^  agreement  among 
themselves,  and  plan  their  future.  It  Is 
not  the  responsibility  of  this  country  It 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  and  coS- 
h^?n^  l"^""  ^°'  ""''  ^^^'^^^^  I  comi^end 
Sf  ?ntn  fh'^'^''^K^"'^  thought  Which 
hif  LS     the  speech.  I  hope  this  is  not 

otheSbfecT^  °"  ^"^^  ^"^^^^^  -  -y 
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r.Jll^^2^^^^-  1^^-  President,  I  ap- 
rn^it^  '^^  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  kind  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  statement  ''""enis 

wo^rr;.h?S^°.°'  °hlo.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield 

also 'wlh^^  "^  °^^°-  ^'-  P'-esldent,  I 
also   wish   to   congratulate   the   distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Missouri  on 
^mnw  ^""^^"5  'P^h  today.  I  am  t^ 
maT        ^"^         ""'"^  *^^  statements  he 
Very  definitely  the  Senator  Is  correct 
Son?h'v??''   '^?*   ^he   government  of 
fnd  m.^'^"^""   ^   unrepresentative   of 
the    f^T'^^'^Z^  ^  ^he  aspirations  of 
Sople  '^   *^    °^   *^^   Vietnamese 

nea^  the  militarist   regime  in  Saigon 

f'^w  Iv"'  '^'"^^  ^  P^^er  more  than  a 
few  days  were  we  to  withdraw  our  Armed 

S^'frln  ""  ''*''""'"  ^e  Johns^n™d- 
minlstrat  on  and  now  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration imposed  the  Thleu  government 

^«ii^'  P.^P^"  °^  South  VleTn^^The 
Saigon  militarist  regime  has  the  support 
It  seems  to  me.  of  fewer  than  20  percent 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
T  P^'^i?^  the  2  weeks  from  July  5  to 
July  19.  despite  the  lull.  so-cSled    ,^ 

nam  ttiv^''^"""  f"""  inlo^'vie  - 
nam.   3.347  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  combat  Dur! 
n^^i.i .      ^.t!"^  period,  only  2.658   men 
of  the  too-friendly  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  were  killed  and  wounded    Un- 
fortunate y.  in  that  same  period  84  aS- 
dltJonal  American  GIs  lost  their  lives 
i"  Jhat  the  Pentagon  terms  •  aJcldems 
and  incidents."  In  Worid  War  II   when 
Sd  n^fff  ^°  credibility  gap.  so-called 
and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  minimize  casualties  S 

?oSd'eS;  ^■'^^^  '^^-^  ^-  ^--e^^ 

ma^liS^ln^re^  ^Se^S^^Z^'J^l 
Air  Marshal  Ky,  whose  militai^  Sai^n 
i-egime.  a^  i  have  stated,  lacks  the  sup- 
im,f  ?  v'  '!^''  '"  ^"'^^"t  of  the  p^ple  Sf 
sZh  vf  \"^"'-  "^^hen  our  troops  leave 
South  Vietnam.  Air  Marshal  Ky  and 
other  ARVN  leaders,  our  friendly  alSS^ 
will  be  out  of  office.  It  will  be  safe  to 
predict  that  almost  before  oiS^  last  (K 
leaves  they  wiU  rendezvous  In  Hong  Kong 
^iflj^Switzeriand    with    their    Sed 

Cleariy,  disengagement  depends  upon 

f  Sipt,^°'  "f-^  ^^""°"  ^  the  war 
A  political  solution  requires  a  coalition 
government  in  Saigon  to  serve  during  the 
period  of  foreign  troop  withdrawal  and 

gove?Sment.'^^"°"^  '''  ^  P^™--^ 
The  Thieu  government  is  a  product  of 
nJ?P^  .^^^^°"  1"  which  Communists, 
neutralists,  and  many  Buddhists  were 
forbidden  to  vote.  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  paid  with  American  funds  were 
herded  to  the  polls  and  often  vofS 
SlaS^*  their  bases  and  in  their  home 

It  is  ironic  that  when  he  returned  to 
Saigon  from  the  Midway  Conference 
Thieu  promptly  threatened  to  throw  in 

'^^t^J^l  ""'^^  advocated  a  coalition. 
Th  s  IS  hardly  in  keeping  ulth  "the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination-  to  which 
President  Nixon  and  Thieu  piously  dedl- 
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cated  themselves.  Today.  Thieu  and  Ky 
hold  nearly  60.000  of  their  political  op- 
ponents behind  bars  in  Jails  in  Saigon 
and  elsewhere  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  them 
are  sympathetic  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. 

The  fact  is  for  many  years  the  tail  has 
been  wagging  the  dog  in  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  virtual  pris- 
oner of  the  Saigon  militarist  regime 
which  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  war.  So  long  as 
President  Nixon  remains  its  prisoner,  the 
war  will  go  on. 

President  Nixon  should  immediately 
order  the  withdrawal  of  200.000  of  our 
GI's  and  Marines  from  South  Vietnam. 
The  rest  of  our  forces  there  should  then 
be  assigned  to  our  coastal  enclaves  until 
they  are  returned  home  the  same  way 
they  were  sent  to  Vietnam — by  ships  and 
planes.  It  is  obvious  that  only  through 
making  it  clear  to  Thieu  and  Ky  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  intends  to  main- 
tain their  regime  in  power  will  they  then 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  help  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  and  armistice  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Again.  I  express  my  admiration  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  speech. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  and  then, 
except  for  the  brief  time  when  I  was 
called  from  the  Chamber,  to  hear  the 
delivery  of  his  speech. 

I  rise  to  thank  him  for  again  com- 
pelling each  of  us  to  pause  in  whatever 
other  assignments  may  be  ours,  to  think 
about  the  overriding  problem  of  Viet- 
nam. I  associate  myself  with  the  recom- 
mendations he  makes.  Most  particularly, 
I  think  the  Senator's  reference  to  reduc- 
ing field  activity  is  of  overriding  impor- 
tance. Until  we  have  done  that.  I  think 
we  will  continue  to  fall  while  the  casu- 
alty lists  mount. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  verj- 
much  for  a  ver>'  fine  speech. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
comments. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  '  Mr.  Church  > . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  for  having  spoken  up 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  in  such  a 
forthright  way. 

I  commend  him  particularly  for  speak- 
ing out  with  such  frankness  about  the 
issue  of  the  proposed  elections  in  Viet- 
nam. 

He  says  in  his  remarkable  address: 

Tlius,  I  think  It  all  the  more  Important 
that  we  Insist — and  insist  now — that  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  broaden  ita  base.  Then  we 
should  urge  that  this  broadened  regime 
negotiate  in  depth  with  the  N.LJ".  and  that 
whatever  mutual  accommodation  is  effectu- 
ated constitute  the  Interim  government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  wholly  realistic 
and  very  likely  constitutes  the  essential 
ingredient  of  any  negotiated  settlement. 


From  the  beginning,  the  matter  of 
elections  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  not 
very  realistic.  The  Senator  puts  his  fin- 
ger on  the  nub  of  the  matter  when  he 
says: 

We  must  not  be  philosophically  "hung 
up"  on  the  election  concept  when,  if  we 
stop  and  think,  we  will  realize  that  full- 
blown national  elections  with  an  unre- 
stricted franchise  are  not  in  the  offlng. 

I  must  agree  with  the  Senator.  It  is 
a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true.  It  is 
also  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  true,  that 
we  did  not  put  much  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  elections  in  tlie  early  phases 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  was 
only  after  it  became  clear  that  no  mili- 
tary decision  could  be  reached  there, 
that  we  began  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  elections  as  a  prime  objec- 
tive of  American  policy.  But  this  is. 
indeed,  a  novel  objective.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  pattern  of  our  relations 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

For  a  long  while,  we  have  embraced 
the  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  For- 
mosa, but  never  have  we  called  for  elec- 
tions there.  Never  have  we  indicated  that 
it  was  vital  to  consider  that  the  people 
of  Formosa  be  given  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

For  many  years  we  have  extended 
generous  amounts  of  military  aid  to 
Franco  in  Spain,  yet  I  liave  heard  no 
one  in  this  Chamber  stand  up  and  assert 
the  principle  of  self-determination  for 
the  Spaniards. 

One  could  go  on  and  cite  many  other 
examples. 

I  think  that  the  call  for  elections  in 
Vietnam  has  been  a  way  to  give  a  moral 
purpose  to  the  massive  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Vietnamese  war, 
an  effort,  if  you  please,  to  find  an  exit 
from  the  war  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  American  people. 

Elections,  Western  style,  so  familiar  to 
us  in  this  coimtry,  mifamiliar  to  Viet- 
nam, a  country  which  has  no  prior  ex- 
perience in  Western  democracy. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  right  in  pointing  out  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  ever  getting  unrigged 
elections  in  Vietnam.  His  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  to  work  toward  a  settlement 
there  on  the  basis  of  some  kind  of  in- 
terim government  representative  of  the 
various  political  factions  that  exist  in 
South  Vietnam,  in  my  mind  still  repre- 
sents the  most  realistic  approach  hold- 
ing much  promise  or  hope  for  an  eventual 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  taking  hold 
of  such  a  hard  and  emotional  issue,  which 
is  naturally  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  who  believe  in,  and  are 
accustomed  to,  the  election  process,  by 
pointing  out  the  weakness  of  that  posture 
in  connection  with  bringing  the  war  to  a 
close  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  only  wish  that  in  my  re- 
marks I  had  used  his  words  and  pos- 
sessed the  eloquence  of  his  delivers'.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  has  hit  the  point  even  more 
directly  and  with  greater  depth  than  I 
did  in  my  comments.  He  has  summarized 
what  I  so  inadequately  tried  to  convey. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TIDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  his  excellent 
speech  on  the  present  posture  of  the 
United  States  with  relation  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  is  off  to  a  very  fast  start 
in  Congress.  His  contributions  to  the 
various  committees  on  which  he  serves 
are  adding  great  stature  not  only  to  him- 
self but  also  to  the  State  which  he  rep- 
resents. 

The  three  points  he  makes  in  his  ad- 
dress today  are  points  which  could  well 
be  studied  and  reviewed  by  every  con- 
cerned American  citizen. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  commented  upon  the  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  few  ques- 
tions. The  first  question  is;  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  present  government  in 
South  Vietnam  is  and  has  been  riddled 
with  corruption  and  black  marketing, 
even  to  the  point  where  corporal  stripes 
are  sold  for  a  price? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  that  is  not 
only  unqualifiedly  true,  but  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment since  1954.  beginning  with  the  Diem 
regime. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  points  out, 
in  concise  and  clear  language,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  government  to  make  any  ef- 
fort to  broaden  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment to  represent  any  element  of  its 
populace  other  than  those  representing 
the  top  governmental  leaders.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  where  the  principal  neu- 
tralist leaders,  an  ti -Communist  neu- 
tralist leaders,  in  South  Vietnam  are. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Some  of  them  are  in 
jail,  such  as  the  person  wiio  ran  second 
in  the  so-called  elections  of  a  year  ago. 
as  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, elections  in  which  only  a  token 
percentage  of  the  total  populace  in  South 
Vietnam  participated.  They  are  either 
shackled  abroad  or  confined  in  jail.  Even 
those  who  are  afoot  in  Saigon  are  in 
the  most  restricted  of  circumstances  in 
the  expression  of  their  philosophies  and 
politics. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  it  be  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  any  reference  to 
the  Ky  government  as  a  popular  govern- 
ment, as  democratic  government,  as  a 
government  representing  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  as  we  know  it  in  our 
country,  is  a  complete  myth:  and  that 
the  government  is  maintained  by  virtue 
of  the  U.S.  militarj-  power  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  can  think  of  even 
stronger  words  to  respond  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question.  I  think  not  only  is  it  a 
myth,  but  it  is  a  gruesome  distortion  to 
refer  to  the  Ky-Thieu  government  as  a 
representative  government  or  as  freely 
elected. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  commend  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  his  remark- 
ably lucid  portrayal  of  the  U.S.  posture, 
unhappy  as  it  is.  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  dialog.  I  hope  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers 
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will    read    the    distinguished    Senator's 
speech. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 
Mr.  President,  I  yiel4  the  floor 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr,   President,   I  have 
read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  with  great  in- 
terest. I,  also,  am  intending  to  speak  on 
Vietnam  today.  I  found  much  that  was 
instructive  in   the  presentation  of   the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  but  it  deals  es- 
sentially with  the  other  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  Vietnam;  that  is,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  I  feel  that 
the  need  for  America  to  withdraw  from 
the  combat  role  is  very  real  and  so  that 
this  is  the  time  when  it  can  be  done  with 
the  least  risk  to  our  security  and  also  to 
the  security  of  our  allies. 
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NEW   STEPS    TOWARD   PEACE   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  In  the  2 '2 
months  since  Pi-esident  Nixon's  May  14 
speech  -to   the  Nation  the  administra- 
Hon  has  effected  a  number  of  consti-uc- 
tive  and  realistic  changes  in  the  Viet- 
nam policy  it  Inherited  from  the  previ- 
ous  administration.    In    my   judgment 
th^  changes  have  not  been  accorded 
sufficient  recognition  and  support   As  a 
Senator  who  sharply  criticized  the  ab- 
sence of  any  apparent  Vietnam  policy 
changes  m  a  speech  just  5  days  preceding 
the   President's    May    14   address,    and 
while  recognizing  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  end  our  combat  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Pi-esident  for  his  con- 
structive   movement    away    from    the 
dead-end  policies  of  the  past. 

Speciflcally,  I  commend  the  President 
for  the  foUowing  four  basic,  substantive 
changes  in  Vietnam  policy  which  I  regard 
as  highly  constructive  and  realistic  steps 
toward  peace: 

First,  a  decisive  moving  away  from 
the  concept  of  tei-minatlng  the  war 
through  a  battlefield  victory. 

Second,  the  initiation  of  a  definite 
program  to  de-Americanize  the  war  and 
phase  U.S.  troops  out  of  the  main  com- 
bat role. 

Third,  recognition  of  the  NLF  as  an 
Indigenous  factor  with  a  base  of  material 
political  support. 

Fourth,  efforts  to  end  the  veto  over 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  given,  in  effect,  to 
the  South  Vietnam  Government  by  the 
previous  administration,  and  the  begln- 
i^ng  of  efforts  to  end  the  link  between 
the  national  Interest  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  and  the  political  fortunes 
Of  the  particular  regime  in  Saigon 

These  are  all  highly  significant  steps 
w-hich  deserve  the  support  and  approval 
of  all  Americans.  In  relative  terms   the 
Nixon     administration     has     certainly 
moved  farther  away  from  the  rigid  posi- 
tion   of    the    previous    administration 
than    the    Communist    negotiators    in 
Pans  have  moved  from  their  own  rigid 
positions  of  the  past.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  Communist  side  to  realize  that 
this  discrepancy  in  adjustment  of  ne- 
gotiating positions— so   marked  in   tlie 
U.S.  flavor— has  not  gone  unrecognized 
by  people  like  myself  who  have  been 
outspoken  critics  of  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 


i»^?K    ?r-  ^®  ^"^^^  dangers  still  latent 
31  Vietnam  situation  Is  the  possible 
persistence  in  Hanoi  of  the  delusion  that 
It  can  inflict  a  "defeat"  and  a  "humilia- 
tion    upon  the  United  States.  Pursuit 
of  any  such  ill  advised  goals   by   the 
Vietcong.  the  NLF,  and  North  Vietnam 
would  be  a  dangerous  Illusion.  It  could 
be  one  of   the  few  things  that  would 
have    the   precisely  .contrary   result   of 
rallying   opinion    and   support   in    this 
country  behind  those  who  would  initiate 
new  and  major  U.S.  military  determina- 
tion to  win  on  the  battlefield  In  Vietnam 
It  is  no  secret— at  least  here  in  the 
Senate— that  the  administration  is  dis- 
appointed by  what  it  considers  to  be  a 
lack  of  adequate  recognition  and  support 
for  the  new  realism,  adjustment,   and 
flexibility    it    has    shown    in    Vietnam 
pohcy.  But.  in  my  judgment,  a  good  part 
of  the  basis  for  this  lack  of  proper  rec- 
ognition and  support  rests  with  the  ad- 
ministration Itself. 

The  overwhelming  mandate  given  to 
President  Nixon  in  November  1968  was 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Against  this 
background,  the  administration's  timing 
was  too  slow  for  its  critics  in  demon- 
strating to  the  American  people  that  it 
really  did  have  the  intention  and  the 
plans  to  move  the  Nation  on  a  course 
away  from  the  sterile,  military  escala- 
tion policies  of  the  past.  Second,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  be  low-keyed- 
hence  it  tended  to  make  less  dramatic  the 
changes  it  has  made  in  Vietnam  policy 
By  playing  down  the  sharpness  of  dif- 
ference between  the  policy  Innovations 
in  Vietnam  policy  it  has  introduced  and 
those  of  its  predecessor,  the  administra- 
tion made  the  least  instead  of  the  most 
of  an  Important  opportunity  to  win  the 
support  and  acclaim  among  the  Ameri- 
can people— assets  which  the  Adminis- 
tration now  recognizes  as  crucial  to  the 
success  of  our  diplomacy  in  Paris. 

The  Nixon  administration's  Vietnam 
policy  has  been  much  better  than  the 
rhetonc  it  has  used  to  express  it    Ad- 
ministration     spokesmen      have     per- 
sisted—quite needlessly  and  counterpro- 
ductively— in  using  many  of  Uie  most 
stenle  and  discredited  of  the  phrases  and 
concepts  of  the  previous  administraUon. 
In   my   judgment   additional   adjust- 
ments,   beyond   those    introduced    thus 
far  by  the  Nixon  administration,  and  ad- 
ditional evolution,  are  necessary  if  the 
goals  of  the  President's  Vietnam  policy 
are  to  be  achieved.  The  administration's 
"two  track"  approach — reducing  the  U  S 
combat  role  on  the  batUefield  and  seek- 
ing a  political  settlement  through  the 
Paris  negotiations — is  wise  and  has  al- 
ready produced  some  results.  But  both  of 
these  "tracks,"  as  being  pursued  by  the 
administration,  appear  to  have  built-in 
limitations   and   the   Paris   talks   have 
reached  an  apparent  stalemate. 

In  order  to  reduce  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  to  proportions  which  are  com- 
mensurate with  our  national  interest 
and  acceptable  to  the  American  people, 
the  administration  must  have  a  policy 
which  depends  essentially  on  measures 
which  are  within  our  power  to  effect  uni- 
laterally. These  steps  cannot  be  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Thieu  government  and 
must  not  rely  upon  step-by-step  "conces- 
sions" and  "reciprocity"  from  Hanoi. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  stated,  in  the 
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heanngs,  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  that  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  between  the  unilateral  de- 
cisions required  by  the  United  States  and 
what  we  very  much  wanted  Saigon  to 
do.  They  may  not  do  it,  Mr.  President 
and  hence  we  also  have  to  make  our  de- 
cisions based  upon  the  theory  that  thev 
may  not. 

The  President  has  started  the  witli- 
drawal  of  U.S.  combat  troops  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  proceed  in  this 
direction  in  a  substantial  way. 

The  central  core  of  my  presentation 
today,  Mr.  President,  is  that  what  is 
needed  now  is  a  definite  timetable  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  combat  troops 
by  the  end  of  1970.  This  timetable  for 
complete  U.S.  withdrawal  from  tlie  com- 
bat role  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Saigon  government  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms.  The  fact  of  Its  exist- 
ence—but not  necessai-ily  its  details- 
should  also  be  known  to  the  world 

By  proceeding  in  this  way,  the  admin- 
istration can  make  the  process  of  US 
combat  disengagement  serve  as  an  in- 
centive to  both  Saigon  and  Hanoi  to 
reach  a  poliUcal  settlement  through 
negotiation. 

The  U.S.  withdrawal  timetable  would 
be  coordinated  with  a  timetable  for 
phasmg  equipped  and  trained  ARVN 
forces  into  the  combat  role.  The  United 
States  would  continue  to  provide  full  lo- 
gistic support  to  the  ARVN  forces  as  well 
as  large-scale  support  including  tactical 
air,  naval,  and  artillery  support. 

Persons  who  have  worked  closely  on 
this  problem  believe  that  the  ARVN 
could  have  the  capability  to  hold  Its  own 
in  combat  against  the  Vieteong  and 
.^J^^  Vietnamese  forces  by  the  end  of 
1970— If  a  definite  timetable,  and  requi- 
site Implementing  plans,  were  decided 
upon  now. 

In  my  judgment,  a  clearly  timetabled 
program  for  U.S.  combat  disengagement 
of  the  sort  I  have  outlined  above  would 
be  a  much  more  effective  inducement  on 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  politically  than  the 
kind  of  "threats"  of  U.S.  military  re- 
escalation  which  are  sometimes  heard 
from  the  diehards  stil'  imong  us 

A  program  of  timetabled  U.S.  combat 
disengagement  should  disabuse  Hanoi  of 
the  Idea  that  it  need  only  wait  for  U  S 
public  opinion  to  bring  about  a  total  and 
unconditional  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam— and  a  consequent  realization 
of  all  of  Hanoi's  ambitions. 

To  be  faced  in  th?  field  by  a  viable 
South  Vietnamese  combat  force  would 
also  undercut  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists' now  skillfully  exploited  argument 
that  it  is  a  native  force  locked  in  combat 
against  the  world's  most  powerful  for- 
eign ai-my.  In  this  context,  there  is  an 
aui-a  of  glamor  and  heroism  in  the  self- 
depicted  Vieteong  role  which  has  helped 
It  to  gain  political  support  within  Viet- 
nam, and  which  has  helped  it  to  recruit 
many  of  the  bravest  and  most  highly 
motivated  young  South  Vietnamese. 

If  the  Communist  side  continued  to  re- 
main uncompromising  in  negotiations 
after  the  full  cwnbat  role  was  taken  up 
by  the  ARVN,  then  the  psychological 
brunt  of  the  war  of  attrition  will  have 
been  shifted  away  from  the  American 
people  and  squarely  onto  the  Vietnamese 
themselves. 
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As  regards  the  Paris  negotiations,  in 
my  judgment  it  is  very  Important  not  to 
delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  every 
move  we  make  to  readjust  our  negotiat- 
ing position  is  a  concession  to  the  other 
side.  We  are  not — and  should  not  be — 
making  gratuitous  "goodwill"  conces- 
sions designed  to  appeal  to  the  higher 
motives  of  our  opponents.  Efforts  to  de- 
scribe our  policy  in  such  terms,  and  ex- 
pressions of  dismay  over  Hanoi's  failure 
to  respond  in  "good  faith,"  are  naive  and 
lack  credibility.  This  long  and  bitter 
struggle  will  not  be  ended  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  good  will. 

The  key  to  further  progress  along  the 
Paris  negotiating  track,  in  my  judgment, 
lies  in  the  further  delinking  of  U.S.  policy 
from  the  fate  of  the  particular  govern- 
ment now  in  pwwer  in  Saigon — the  mili- 
tary regime  of  Thleu  and  Ky.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  United  States  make  it  clear 
to  Saigon  as  well  as  Hanoi  that  our  com- 
mitment to  political  self-determination 
in  South  Vietnam  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  self-perpetuation  of  the  political 
status  quo. 

This  is  the  crucial  point  so  far  as  the 
Pails  negotiations  are  concerned.  Hanoi 
has  asked  for  a  coalition  government  to 
hold  elections.  We  have  prodded  Saigon 
into  counter-offering — a  coalition  elec- 
toral commission  to  conduct  elections. 

The  Saigon  government  has  a  strong 
incentive  in  sticking  to  its  offer  of  a 
mixed  electoral  commission,  as  opposed 
to  a  coalition  government.  If  the  NLP 
accepted  the  Government  of  Vietnam's 
position  it  would  be  conceding  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Thieu  government  and 
accepting  for  itself  the  status  of  an  "il- 
legal" Insurgency. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  NLF  will 
accept  these  conditions,  in  view  of  the 
long  fight  it  has  put  up,  its  near  defeat 
of  the  Saigon  government  in  1965  prior 
to  the  U.S.  involvement  on  the  ground, 
and  Its  bitter  memories  of  the  failure  of 
the  Diem  regime  to  hold  elections  in  1956 
as  prescribed  by  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954. 

The  U.S.  interest  lies  in  seeing  that  a 
fair  election  is  conducted  to  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  choose  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  volition.  The  U.S. 
interest  does  not  lie  in  trying  to  force  the 
NLF  to  bend  Its  knee — In  a  symbolic  but 
important  way — to  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment. Thirty-six  thousand  American 
lives  have  not  been  sacrificed  for  that. 
Our  Nation's  prestige  and  honor  are  In 
no  way  tied  to  this;  nor  is  the  credibility 
of  our  word  as  a  nation  nor  is  the  bravery 
of  our  soldiers. 

The  ability  of  the  ARVN  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  Communist  forces  after  It 
has  assumed  the  full  combat  role  might 
tempt  the  Thieu  government  to  stiffen  its 
own  resistance  to  a  negotiated  political 
compromise.  However,  the  ARVN's  de- 
pendence upon  U.S.  logistic  and  tactical 
air  support  would  retain  in  President 
Nixon's  hands  powerful  leverage  to  deal 
with  any  such  possible  Government  of 
Vietnam  stonewalling  tactics — in  other 
v.ords,  resisting  absolutely  any  effort  to 
really  make  a  peace. 

In  his  speech  of  July  11 — which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  described  as  "a  com- 
prehensive, statesmanlike  and  emi- 
nently fair  proposal  for  a  political  set- 
tlement"— President    Thieu    asserts    he 


has  "made  relentless  efforts  and  re- 
peated acts  of  good  will. '  Thieu  cites  his 
government's  agreement  to  Join  and 
continue  the  Paris  peace  talks  three 
times  as  "another  important  gesture  of 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam." 

In  addition.  President  Thieu  criticizes 
the  Communists  for  "maintaining  their 
absurd  demands  for  the  overthrow  of 
tlie  legal  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam." 

He  offers  elections  on  the  following 
terms: 

All  parties  and  groups,  Including  the 
"NLP"  which  \B  now  bearing  arms  against 
us,  can  participate  in  the  elections  if  they 
renounce  violenc*  and  pledge  themselves  to 
accept   the  results  of  the  elections. 

Rhetorical  sparring  between  Saigon 
and  the  NLF  can  continue  indefinitely, 
unless  we  insist  upon  b>-passing  this 
stage  and  moving  directly  to  a  vote. 
Against  the  background  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  North  Vietnam,  of  Diem's 
renege  on  the  1956  elections,  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  1967  elections — with 
even  Big  Minh  barred  from  ninning  and 
ruimer-up  Dzu  still  languishing  in 
political  prison — the  reluctance  of  the 
NLF  to  accept  elections  under  the  con- 
ditions offered  by  Saigon  should  not  be 
surprising. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  allow 
its  own  freedom  of  action  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  details  of  procedural  ma- 
neuvering and  rhetorical  posturing  by 
the  contending  parties  of  Vietnamese,  we 
will  deprive  ourselves  of  the  chance  to 
move  forward  to  a  creative  new  policy 
in  Asia  as  a  whole — based  on  the  new 
realities  of  the  1970's  rather  than  upon 
the  obsolete  echoes  of  the  1940's  French 
colonial  war. 

The  President  has  signaled  this  in- 
tent, and  I  ask  very  strongly  that  he  go 
through  with  his  intention  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  the  people 
of  the  world. 

There  are  urgent  domestic  problems 
which  demand  the  attention  and  the  re- 
sources of  our  Nation  which  are  still 
being  squandered  in  Vietnam.  President 
Nixon  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to 
redress  the  serious  imbalance  in  na- 
tional priorities  which  is  so  heavily  at- 
tributable to  President  Johnson's  ill- 
conceived  Vietnam  war  policy.  I  urge 
him  to  move  more  swiftly  and  more  de- 
cisively down  the  very  paths  he  has  now 
mapped  out  for  the  Nation.  As  a  student 
of  history,  and  as  an  admirer  of  General 
de  Gaulle,  he  should  take  heart  in  the 
realization  that  de  Gaulle's  greatest 
achievement  for  France  was  his  termi- 
nation of  the  Algerian  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  today's  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "The  Withdrawal  Strategy,"  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  WrrHDRAWAL  Strategy 

The  continuing  delay  by  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  opening  serious 
private  peace  negotiations  In  Paris  leaves 
the  United  States  with  no  choice  but  to 
proceed  with  an  alternative  strategy,  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  war. 

The  Paris  talks  of  course  will  go  on.  The 
United  States  halted  the  bombing  of  Nortli 


Vietnam  on  assurances — from  the  Russians, 
among  others — that  there  would  be  serious 
negotiations.  But  if  negotiations  remain 
stalled,  If  forward-looking  peace  proposals 
from  Washington  and  Saigon  are  unan- 
swered, then  other  means  of  achieving  Amer- 
ican disengagement  must  be  pursued. 

The  withdrawal  of  25.(X)0  American  troops 
and  President  Nixon's  statement  that  he 
hoped  to  bring  home  most  of  the  remaining 
ground  combat  forces  belore  the  end  of  next 
year  marked  the  first  stage  of  this  alter- 
native strategy.  It  Is  a  strategy  based  on 
strengthening  and  modernizing  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  and,  starting  Inunedlately. 
turning  over  to  It  progressively  the  major 
combat  responsibilities. 

The  rate  of  American  withdrawal  natu- 
rally wlU  also  be  affected  by  the  degree  of 
North  Vietnamese  withdrawal.  If  the  slow- 
dovwi  In  reinforcement  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  continues — leading  to  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  Hanoi's  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam— American  troops  can  be  brought  home 
at  a  relatively  rapid  pace.  A  continuation 
of  ihe  present  military  lull,  which  increas- 
ingly calls  for  a  reciprocal  American  gesture 
of  de-escalation,  might  even  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  to  be  speeded 
up.  Most  military  men  agree  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  be  prepared  to  take  over  all 
but  helicopter  combat  operations — with, 
perhaps,  some  American  logistical  and  con- 
tinuing air  support — in  less  than  eighteen 
months. 

There  Is  always  the  possibility  that  South 
Vietnam's  army  will  be  defeated  In  battle. 
But  that  would  force  the  United  States  to 
remain  longer  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  Hanoi 
would  want  to  run  that  risk  by  testing 
Saigon's  military  prowess  at  this  time — al- 
though there  might  well  be  such  a  test  after 
a  unllateal  American  withdrawal  was  com- 
pleted. 

Does  unilateral  American  withdrawal  en- 
courage Hanoi  to  block  negotiations  in  Paris 
and  keep  its  troops  in  South  Vietnam?  The 
reverse  is  probably  true.  Hanoi's  refusal  to 
negotiate  means  continued  warfare  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  of  a  million 
men — aided  by  American  logistical  and  air 
support,  which  would  still  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated out  of  the  country  one  day.  And  that 
negotiation,  at  a  time  when  American  ground 
combat  forces  and  casualties  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  would  take  place  un- 
der conditions  more  favorable  to  the  Admin- 
istration In  Washington. 

Hanoi's  choice  Is  between  a  negotiated 
peace — which  means  early,  speedy  and  com- 
plete American  withdrawal,  plus  an  impor- 
tant political  role  In  South  Vietnam  for  the 
N.L.F. — and  a  continued  war  with  unforesee- 
able consequences.  But  whether  Hanoi 
chooses  peace  or  war.  the  American  disen- 
gagement policy  now  Is  unlikely  to  be  altered 
except  as  to  the  withdrawal  rate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA\TrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  Senator.  I  hope  we  can  move  in 
that  direction  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
think  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  I  said  in  the  beginning  of 
my  speech  that  I  thought  the  President 
was  moving  in  that  direction  and  that  I 
thought  he  had  the  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment which  many  people  make. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  thinks  as  I  do.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  Senator  and  I  are  as  far  apart  on 
the  ABM  as  we  could  be.  However,  we 
are  together  on  this.  Our  judgment  co- 
incides. I  would  not  refrain  from  agree- 
ing with  the  Senator  on  this  matter  any 
more  than  he  would  refrain  from  agree- 
ing with  me. 


oxv- 
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I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  asked 
me  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing in  the  ARVN  that  they  can  do  it 
themselves,  given  adequate  resources. 
They  think  they  can  handle  the  prob- 
lem. I  say  that  based  on  my  conversa- 
tions with  some  of  them. 

I  think  we  can  expect  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
What  the  President  is  doing  in  that  di- 
rection should  not  be  interpreted  as 
bugging  out  on  our  part. 

We  can  yield  to  them  more  of  the  com- 
bat responsibility  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  had  the  distinct  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  two  excellent  speeches  today  on 
*  the  eruestion  of  Vietnam. 

The  "distinguished  Senators  who  have 
spoken,  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  Eagleton)  t^nd  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>,  have  not 
been  in  accord  in  what  they  have  had  to 
say.  But  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  comity  between  the  two  if  we 
really  go  into  the  details. 

The  speeches  seem  to  be  to  indicate 
the  tremendously  difficult  problem  which 
the  President  has  in  trying  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  as  well  as  those  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missoiirl. 
wUl  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  adminis- 
tration, as  I  am  sure  they  both  will  be, 
and  wiU  be  studied  in  detail  to  see  what 
if  anything— and  I  am  sure  that  some- 
thing can  come  forth — could  be  derived 
from  the  speeches  which  would  be  of 
benefit  in  finding  an  end  to  this  barbaric, 
tragic,  and  brutal  war  in  which  we  are 
so  unnecessarily  engaged. 

I  noted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
said  in  effect  that  the  time  for  rhetoric 
Is  past,  the  time  for  sparring  is  past,  and 
the  time  to  get  down  to  bedrock  is  here. 
The  Senator  uses  as  one  of  his  illustra- 
tions an  effort  made  by  President  Thieu 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  means  of  which  he 
said  he  was  prepared  to  hold  an  elec- 
tion for  all  South  Vietnamese. 

I  was  encouraged  by  that  statement 
until  I  found  out  a  few  days  later  that 
what  he  meant  was  that  these  elections 
would  not  even  be  called  until  2  years 
after  a  peace  agreement  had  been 
reached. 

I  was  hopeful  that  what  he  meant  was 
that  within  a  minimum  of  3  months  and 
a  maximum  of  6  months,  an  election 
could  be  held  by  all  South  Vietnamese 
of  all  factions,  to  the  end  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  could  settle  their 
own  problems  and  decide  on  their  own 
f utui-e  and  chart  the  course  for  their  own 
country. 

Let  us  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
speech  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
speech  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  the  advice  seriously 


given  is  taken  to  heart  not  only  in  our 
own  administration,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
be,  but  also  in  Southeast  Asia  as  well. 
I  conomend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  well-thought-out  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
Is  very  kind  of  the  majority  leader  to 
have  been  so  gracious.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  praise  that  I  would  value  more  in 
the  Senate  than  that  of  the  majority 
leader. 

I  think  we  are  finally  embarking  on  the 
right  doctrine,  the  two-track  doctrine.  I 
urge  the  President  to  bring  home  the  fact 
that  when  President  Thieu,  or  any  gov- 
ernment leader  then  in  power  in  Saigon, 
feels  that  we  are  not  underwriting  or 
guaranteeing  his  continuation  in  power, 
he  will  be  a  lot  more  amenable  to  the 
arrangements  and  the  compromises  and 
the  freedoms  which  we  would  urge  on 
him  or  induce  him  to  institute. 

I  noted  with  the  greatest  of  interest^ — 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  majority 
leader  noted  it — the  appraisal  yesterday 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  the  admin- 
istration had  better  listen  more  and 
more  to  the  majority  leader. 

I  think  this  discussion  has  lent  added 
weight  to  that  admonition. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  ABROAD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
excerpts  from  the  unofficial  account  of 
President  Nixon's  meeting  with  reporters 
in  Guam  as  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Saturday,  July  26,  1969.  I  must 
say  that  this  unofficial  account,  allied 
with  the  evangelistic  fervor  the  President 
displayed  in  explaining  the  purposes  of 
his  trip  to  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  joint 
leadership  last  Tuesday,  gave  me  cause 
for  hope  and  good  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  foreign  policy  in  Asia.  What 
the  President  is  seeking  to  achieve.  I  be- 
lieve, is  time  to  reassess  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, to  do  so  on  a  long-range  basis,  and 
not  to  become  captive  to  the  shifts  and 
turns  of  the  moment. 

The  President  is  moving  with  caution 
and  consideration  but  also  with  a  sense 
of  reality  based  on  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  on  this  globe.  He  is  not 
advocating  isolationism,  nor  is  he  ad- 
vocating the  abandonment  of  Asia. 

In  his  candid  statements,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Guam,  he  ha^  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  is  a  Pacific  power 
with  peripheral  interests  on  the  Asian 
mainland. 

The  first  two  steps  on  the  journey  of 
understanding  were  in  the  Philippines 
and  Indonesia,  two  nations  which  are 
primarily  Pacific  powers  but  with  greater 
interests  on   the  Asian  mainland  than 
the  United  States.  What  the  President 
has  done,  in  short,  is  to  signal  the  less 
likelihood  of  American  participation  In 
wars  on  the  Asian  mainland  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  President  has  also  encouraged 
the  Asian  nations  to  depend  more  on 
themselves  in  both  internal  security  and 
military  defense  which,  to  me,  seems  to 
be  a  sound  long-range  policy.  In  short, 
what  the  President  has  stated  broadly 
and  plainly  is  continued  support  for  the 
nations  of  Asia  but  with  greater  Asian 
participation  and  responsibility. 


He  has  outlined  a  lessening  In  mili- 
tary aid  programs  and  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  economic  cooperation.  His  in- 
tent, I  believe,  is  to  avoid  future  Vlet- 
nams  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  render 
what  assistance  is  feasible  and  possible 
to  the  nations  of  Asia  so  that  they  can 
achieve  economic  and  political  stability 
and  thereby  be  able  to  look  after  their 
own   interests  in   a  more  strengthened 
fashion.  The  key  words  in  our  relations 
with  these  countries  would  be  equality, 
understanding,  and  mutual  cooperation" 
U.S.  influence  in  the  Pacific  would  be  if 
I   understand   the   President's   remarks 
correctly,  one  of  balance  throughout  the 
area  and  not  of  primai-y  responsibility, 
except  in  our  own  territorial  areas.  Per- 
haps  the   President's   position— and   he 
speaks  for  all  of  us — can  best  be  stated 
in  the  remarks  he  made  in  Manila  on 
July  28,  when  he  said: 

The  United  States  will  piav  Its  part  and 
provide  Its  fair  share,  but  peace  In  Asia  can- 
not come  from  the  United  States.  It  must 
come  from  Asia.  The  people  of  Asia,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Asia,  they  are  the  ones  who 
must  lead  the  way  to  peace  in  Asia. 

The  President  has  been  candid  and 
forthright  in  recognizing  that  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  world,  that  old  line 
policies  may  well  have  lost  their  effective- 
ness, and  that  as  the  world  changes  we 
must  change  with  it. 

On  his  trip  the  President  is  visiting  old 
friends  and  renewing  visits  to  countries 
which  he  has  visited  many  times  be- 
fore. We  wish  him  well  on  his  visits  to 
Thailand,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Romania; 
and  we  want  him  to  know  that  he  has 
our  full  support  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
has  said  in  Guam  and  restated  in  the 
Piiilippines  and  Indonesia. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  turnouts 
which  have  come  out  to  greet  him  as 
the  Chief  of  State  of  this  Nation,  and 
we  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  his 
report  to  the  American  people  on  his 
return. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  previously  referred 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  26.  19691 
Excerpts  From  Unopficiai,  Account  op 
President  Nkon's  Meeting  With  Reporters 
(Note. — Excerpts  from  an  unofficial  ac- 
count of  President  Nixon's  informal  news 
conference  today  during  his  stopover  on 
Guam.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  for  publication  but 
stipulated  that  he  not  be  quoted  directly.) 

Manila,  July  25.— The  President  said  he 
had  seen  some  speculation  about  changes  in 
his  Itinerary  and  added  that  he  had  no  pres- 
ent plans  to  go  to  Vietnam.  But,  he  said.  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Bunker  will  be  coming  to 
Bangkok  along  with  the  ambassadors  from 
the  other  Asian  countries  that  he  will  not  be 
visiting,  and  he  Intends  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  there,  which  will  be  apart  from 
the  conversation  he  will  have  with  the  other 
ambassadors. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  Gen.  Creigh- 
ton  W  Abrams  will  be  able  to  go  with  the 
Ambassador  Bunker  to  Bangkok  for  that 
meeting,  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

Now,  insofar  as  this  phase  of  the  trip  was 
concerned,  and  he  said  he  would  speak  first 
to  the  Asian  phase  and  then  later  and  briefly 
to  the  Rumanian  phase,  he  thought  that  the 
backgrounders  and  the  general  statements 
that  have  been  made  from  the  State  Depart- 


ment had  covered  it  pretty  well.  He  thought 
what  would  be  of  greatest  interest  before 
questions  is  to  give  the  perspective  that  he 
has  with  regard  to  Asia  and  America's  role 
in  Asia. 

visit     op     1953     NOTED 

He  said  his  background  here  goes  back  a 
few  years.  It  was  in  1953  that  he  first  visited 
this  area.  That  trip  was  very,  verj'  extensive, 
with  the  usual  four  days  in  each  country,  a 
so-called  state  visit  in  each  country.  It  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  meet  the  leaders,  but 
more  than  that  to  know  the  countries  in  a 
very  effective  way. 

In  the  16  years  that  have  passed,  however, 
since  that  time,  the  changes  have  been  very 
dramatic.  He  has  returned  to  Asia  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  since  then,  and  particularly 
to  the  countries  that  he  will  be  visiting  on 
this  trip.  Consequently,  he  has  kept  up  with 
later  developments  and  also,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  President  Agha  Mohammed  Yahya 
Khan  in  Pakistan,  he  knows  each  of  the 
Asian  leaders  that  he  will  be  meeting  and 
will  be  able  to  speak  to  them  from  that 
background. 

Insofar  as  the  general  purpose  of  a  trip  like 
this  Is  concerned,  the  President  said  he  can 
understand  some  of  the  speculation  to  the 
effect  that  "why  does  a  President  of  the 
United  States  tlilnk  he  learns  anything  by 
spending  one  day  each  In  an  Asian  country?" 
Or,  for  that  matter,  as  he  did  earlier,  in  a 
European  country. 

The  answer  is,  and  he  might  indicate  what 
will  be  his  general  policy  for  the  balance  of 
his  service  in  the  White  House,  that  he 
thinks  a  one-day  trip  is  just  as  valuable  as 
four  days.  In  other  words,  if  you  take  a  one- 
day  trip,  and  concentrate,  as  he  does,  on 
very  little  protocol,  and  a  great  deal  of  face- 
to-face  conversation,  an  individual,  in  meet- 
ing the  leader  of  the  other  country,  will  gain 
as  much  as  if  he  stretched  it  out  over  a  pe- 
riod of  four  days.  He  has  been  through  both 
experiences,  and,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
knowledgeable  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Nixon 
said. 

short  period  of  time 

He  .'eels,  too,  that  when  one  considers  the 
time  that  Is  available  to  a  President  in  these 
periods,  it  is  essential  in  order  to  cover  all 
the  ground  that  needs  to  be  covered  to 
limit,  first,  the  amount  of  travel  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  Is  taken  for  each  one 
of  the  stops.  He  mentioned  that  only  as  some 
of  the  reasoning  that  has  gone  Into  his  de- 
cision with  regard  to  covering  a  great  deal 
of  ground  in  a  very  short  period  of  time:  In 
this  case,  going  around  the  world  and,  in  the 
space  of  about  eight  days,  after  the  moon 
shot,  covering  a  number  of  countries. 

Now,  Insofar  as  the  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, having  met  all  of  these  leaders  pre- 
viously, Mr.  Nixon  supposed  the  question 
could  be  raised,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
once  you  know  a  leader,  the  contact  with 
ambassadors  would  be  sufficient.  However,  he 
has  foimd  in  previous  travels  In  Asia  and  in 
Europe  as  well,  that  as  the  situations  change. 
it  Is  vitally  important  to  have  a  renewed 
contact  with  the  leader  In  each  of  the  coun- 
tries Involved,  a  renewed  contact  because  his 
attitudes  may  change  and  In  that  way  when 
the  President  reads,  as  he  reads  day  after 
day,  the  cables  that  come  in  from  all  over 
the  world,  he  can  have  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  those  cables  mean — the 
nuances — if  he  has  more  recently  had  a  di- 
rect contact,  face-to-face  with  the  individual 
involved,  the  Individual  leader  involved. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  is  a  great 
believer  in  visits  of  this  sort,  where  they  are 
consistent  with  and  can  be  taken  at  a  time 
that  will  fit  in  with  other  very  demanding 
parts  of  his  schediUe. 

Now,  a  word  abotit  what  Is  a  very  con- 
sximlng  Interest  In  Asia,  the  President  con- 
tinued, a  consuming  Interest  because  It  Is 
one  he  has  had  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
one  that  now,  as  he  looks  at  the  perspec- 
tive of  history.  Is  even  more  imperative. 


role    in    ASIA 

The  United  States  Is  going  to  be  facing,  he 
hoped  before  too  long — no  one  can  say  how 
long,  but  before  too  long — a  major  decision. 
What  wUl  be  Its  role  In  Asia  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam? 
We  will  be  facing  that  decision,  but  also  the 
Asian  nations  will  be  wondering  about  what 
that  decision  is,  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

When  he  talked  to  Prime  Minister  John  G. 
Gorton,  for  example,  he  indicated  that  in  the 
conversations  he  had  with  a  number  of  Asian 
leaders,  they  all  wondered  whether  the 
United  States,  because  of  its  frustration  over 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  becaxise  of  its  earlier 
frustration  over  the  war  In  Korea^whether 
the  United  States  would  continue  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  Asia  or  whether  the  United 
States,  like  the  French  before,  and  then  the 
British,  and,  of  course,  the  Dutch— whether 
it  would  withdraw  from  the  Pacific  and  play 
a  minor  role. 

This  Is  a  decision  that  will  have  to  be 
made,  of  course,  as  the  war  comes  to  an  end. 
But  the  time  to  develop  the  thinking  that 
will  go  Into  that  decision  Is  now.  Mr.  Nixon 
said  he  thinks  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  in 
American  foreign  policy  Is  that  too  often  we 
react  rather  precipitously  to  events  as  they 
occur.  We  fall  to  have  the  perspective  and 
the  long  range  \iew  that  is  essential  for  a 
policy  that  will  be  viable. 

As  he  sees  It,  even  though  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a  terribly 
frtistratlng  one,  and,  as  a  result  of  that 
frustration,  even  though  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  many  Americans  to  say,  "After 
we  are  through  with  that,  let's  not  become 
involved  in  Asia,"  he  is  convinced  that  the 
way  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  another 
war  in  Asia  Is  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  significant  role,  the  President 
said. 

UNITED     states    A    PACIFIC    POWER 

He  said  that  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
geography  makes  us  a  Pacific  power  and 
when  we  consider,  for  example,  that  Indo- 
nesia an4  Its  closest  point  Is  only  14  miles 
from  the  Philippines,  when  we  oonalder  that 
Guam,  where  he  was  presently  standing,  of 
course,  is  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  when  we  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  whole  Pacific  as 
they  relate  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  we  can 
all  realize  this. 

Also,  as  we  look  over  the  historical  per- 
spective, while  World  War  II  began  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  United  States  it  began  In  the 
Pacific.  It  came  from  Asia.  The  Korean  War 
came  from  Asia.  The  Vietnamese  war  came 
from  Asia. 

So,  as  we  consider  our  past  history,  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  the  United  States  involvement  In 
war  so  often  has  been  tied  to  Pacific  policy 
or  lack  of  Pacific  policy,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

As  we  look  at  Asia  today,  the  President 
observed,  we  see  that  the  major  world  power 
that  adopts  a  very  aggressive  attitude  and  a 
belligerent  attitude  In  Its  foreign  policy. 
Communist  China,  of  course,  is  in  Asia,  and 
we  find  that  the  two  minor  world  powers — 
minor,  although  they  do  have  significant 
strength  as  we  have  learned — that  most 
greatly  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world,  that 
adopt  the  most  belligerent  foreign  policy, 
are  In  Asia — North  Korea  and,  of  course, 
North  Vietnam. 

When  we  consider  those  factors,  we  real- 
ize that  if  we  are  thinking  down  the  road, 
down  the  long  road — not  just  four  years  or 
five  years,  but  10,  15  or  20 — that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  peace  in  the  world,  that  poten- 
tially the  greatest  threat  to  that  peace  will 
be  In  the  Pacific,  the  President  said. 

other  threats  to  PEACE 

He  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Mid- 
east IS  not  a  potential  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  that  there  are  not  prob- 
lems in  Latin  .\merica  that  concern  us.  or  In 
Africa  and,  of  course,  over  it  all,  we  see  the 
great  potential  conf.ict  between  the  United 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  East-West 
conflict  between  the  two  superpowers. 

But  as  far  as  those  other  areas  are  con- 
cerned, he  said,  the  possibility  of  finding 
some  kind  of  solution  is  potentially  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  Asian  area. 

Pursuing  that  line  of  reasoning  a  bit  fur- 
ther, he  said  he  would  like  to  put  it  in  a 
more  positive  sense:  When  he  looked  at  the 
problems  In  Asia,  he  said  the  threat  to  peace 
presented  by  the  growing  power  of  Commu- 
nist China,  the  belligerence  of  North  Korea 
and  North  Vietnam,  should  not  obscure  the 
great  promise  that  was  here. 

Mr.  Nixon  declared  that  the  fastest  rate 
of  growth  In  the  world  Is  occurring  in  non- 
Communist  Asia.  Japan,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
had  tripled  Its  ON. P.,  South  Korea  had 
doubled  Its  ON  P.,  Taiwan  had  doubled  its 
G.N. P.,  Thailand  had  doubled  Its  G  N  P.  The 
same  was  true  of  Singapore  and  of  Malaysia. 

The  record  in  some  of  the  other  countries 
was  not  £is  impressive.  But  consider  the 
Philippines,  he  said.  The  Philippines  In  1953 
was  a  major  Importer  of  rice.  Today,  as  a  re- 
sult of  miracle  rice,  it  no  longer  had  to 
import  it.  Some  progress  was  being  made  in 
areas  like  that. 

INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  CITED 

The  President  mentioned  India  and  Pak- 
istan and  the  terribly  difficult  and  traumatic 
experience  they  have  had.  Because  of  their 
conflict  with  each  other,  more  than  with 
the  problems  they  have  had  from  the  outside, 
that  picture  tends  to  be  rather  black. 

But  India's  rate  of  growth  as  a  result 
of  two  good  crop  years,  and  a  reasonably  good 
one  this  year,  has  been  at  6  per  cent,  he  said. 

As  far  as  Pakistan  is  concerned,  Mr.  Nixon 
said,  they  are  emphasizing  growth  In  manu- 
facturing. They  are  growing  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  per  year  in  manufacturing  and 
from  1965  to  1970,  their  agricultural  produc- 
tion will  go  up  21  per  cent. 

The  poverty  in  these  two  countries,  he  said, 
strikes  one  with  tremendous  Impact.  But 
having  seen  what  It  wa*  In  1953  and  seeing 
what  It  was  again  In  1957,  the  amount  of 
progress  that  has  taken  place,  even  In  those 
countries  where  the  rale  has  not  been  as 
high  as  others,  was  a  very,  very  formidable 
thing  to  see,  he  asserted. 

ASIA'S  THREAT  AND   HOPE 

So.  what  he  Is  trj'lng  to  suggest  Is  this, 
the  President  said:  Look  at  Asia.  It  poses, 
in  his  view,  over  the  long  haiU,  looking  down 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  the  greatest  threat 
to  peace  of  the  world,  and,  for  that  reason, 
the  United  States  should  continue  to  play 
a  significant  role. 

It  also  poses,  he  said,  the  greatest  hope 
for  progress  in  the  world  because  of  the  abil- 
ity, the  resources,  the  ability  of  the  people, 
the  resources  physically  that  are  avaUable 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons, we  need  policies  that  will  see  that  we 
play  a  part  and  a  part  that  Is  appropriate 
to  the  condition  that  we  will  find. 

One  other  point  he  made  very  briefly  was 
that  In  terms  of  this  situation  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  two  great  new  factors 
which  you  will  see,  incidentally,  particular- 
ly, when  you  arrive  in  the  Philippines — some- 
thing you  will  see  there  that  we  didn't  see 
m  1953,  to  show  you  how  quickly  things 
change — a  very  great  growth  of  nationalism, 
nationalism  even  in  the  Philippines,  vis-a- 
vis the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries In  the  world.  And.  also,  at  the  same  time 
that  national  pride  is  becoming  a  major 
factor,  regional  pride  is  becoming  a  major 
factor. 

The  second  factor,  he  went  on.  Is  one  that 
Is  going  to  have  a  major  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture of  Asia,  and  it  is  something  that  we 
must  take  into  account.  Asians  will  say  In 
every  country  that  we  visit  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  dictated  from  the  outside.  Asia 
for  .\slans.  And  that  Ic  what  we  want  and 
that  Is  the  role  we  should  play.  We  should 
assist  It,  biit  we  should  not  dictate. 
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At  this  time,  he  said,  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic plana  that  they  are  gradually  de- 
veloping are  very  hoperul,  we  will  give  as- 
sistance to  those  plans.  We,  of  course,  will 
keep  the  treaty  commitments   we  have. 

VISIT  TO   RUMANIA 

But  as  far  as  our  role  Is  concerned,  he 
said  we  must  avoid  that  kind  of  policy  that 
will  make  countries  in  Asia  so  dependent 
upon  us  that  we  are  dragged  into  conflicts 
such  as  the  one  that  we  have  In  Vietnam. 

This  Is  going  to  be  a  difficult  line  to  fol- 
low. It  Is  one,  however,  that  he  thinks,  with 
proper  planning,  we  can  develop,  he  went 
on. 

He  said  he  would  Just  answer  some  of 
the  speculation  about  Rumania  by  pointing 
out  that  this  trip  to  Rumania  Is  not  di- 
rected toward  the  Chinese  or  toward  the 
Russians,  but  toward  the  Rumanians  Mr 
Nixon  said. 

He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  should  be  able 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  a  Western 
European  country,  but  should  automatically 
have  to  decline  an  invitation  to  visit  an  East- 
ern Europeen  country. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  this  was  an  era  of 
negotiation  rather  than  confrontation.  It 
wourd_  be  more  difficult,  of  course,  to  de- 
velofi'the  communication  with  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Communist  countries  than  with  West- 
ern European  countries,  but  he  thought  it 
was  time  that  a  beginning  be  made. 

He  said  he  would  have  discussions  of  bi- 
lateral Issues  with  President  Nlcolae  Ceau- 
sescu.  the  problems  of  Europe,  East-West  re- 
lations. 

But  this  trip  under  no  circumstances,  he 
said,  should  be  interpreted  as  an  affront  to 
the  Soviet  Cnlon  or  as  a  move  toward  China. 

The  PTesldent  said  he  hoped  that  If  the 
trip  worked  out  it  would  set  the  stage  for 
more  openings  of  this  type  with  countries 
In  Eastern  Europe  where  it  would  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  the  United  States  and 
the  other  countries  involved. 

The  President  was  asked,  on  the  question 
of  United  States  military  relationships  In 
Asia,  a  hypothetical  question:  If  a  leader 
of  one  of  the  countries  with  which  we  have 
had  close  mUltary  relationships,  either 
through  SEATO  or  in  Vietnam,  should  say, 
"Well,  you  are  pulling  out  of  Vietnam  with 
your  troops.  We  can  read  the  newspapers 
How  can  we  know  you  will  remain  to  play  a 
significant  role  as  you  say  you  wish  to  do  In 
the  security  arrangements  in  Europe?"  What 
kind  of  approach  would  he  take  to  that  ques- 
tion? ^ 

The  President  replied  that  he  had  indi- 
cated that  the  answer  to  that  question  was 
not  an  easy  one— not  easy  because  we  would 
be  greatly  tempted  when  that  question  is  put 
to  us  to  indicate  that  If  any  nation  desires 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tarily in  order  to  meet  an  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal threat  we  will  provide  It 


ON    COMMITMENTS,   TWO    POINTS 

However,  he  said  he  believed  that  the  time 
had   come   when   the   United  States,   In   Its 
relations  with  all  of  its  Asian  friends,  should 
be  quite  emphatic  on  two  points:  one    that 
we    would    keep    our    treaty    commitments- 
°f5v    ^^^^^     commitments,     for     example, 
with    Thailand    under    SEATO.    And     two 
that    as    far    as    the    problems    of    interna- 
tional security  are  concerned,  as  far  as  the 
problems  of  military  defen.se,  except  for  the 
threat  of  a  major  power  involving  nuclear 
weapons,   that  the  United  States  was  going 
to  encourage  and  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
this  problem  would  be  increasinglv  handled 
by.  and  the  responsibility  for  it  "taken  by, 
the  Asian  nations  themselves. 

He  said  he  believed,  from  his  preliminary 
conversations  with  several  Asian  leaders  over 
t3^  K  i,ff*  ""onths,  that  they  were  going 
to  be  Willing  to  undertake  this  responslbU- 
uy.  He  Mid  It  would  not  be  easy.  But  If  the 


United  States  Just  continued  down  the  road 
of  responding  to  requests  for  assistance  of 
assuming  the  primary  responsibility  for  de- 
fending these  countries  when  they  have  In- 
ternational problems  or  external  problems 
they  were  never  going  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

He  added  that,  when  he  talked  about  col- 
lective security  for  Asia,  he  realized  that  at 
this  time  it  looks  like  a  weak  reed.  It  ac- 
tually was.  But  looking  down  the  road— he 
said  he  was  speaking  now  of  five  years  from 
now.  10  years  from  now— he  thought  collec- 
tive security.  Insofar  as  it  deals  with  internal 
threats  to  any  one  of  the  countries,  or  Inso- 
far as  it  deals  with  a  threat  other  than  that 
posed  by  a  nuclear  power,  was  an  objecive 
that  free  Asian  nations  could  see  and  which 
the  United  States  should  support. 

The  President  was  asked  whether,  when 
speaking  of  internal  threats,  he  included 
threats  internally  assisted  by  a  country  from 
the  outside,  such  as  we  have  in  Vietnam? 

INTERNAL  THREAT  IN  THAILAND 

The  President  replied,  that  generallv  speak- 
ing, It  was  the  kind  of  internal  threat  that 
we  do  have  In  the  Asian  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Thailand  the  threat  was  one  that 
was  indigenous  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
northeast  and  the  north,  but  that  would  not 
be  too  serious  if  it  were  not  getting  the  assist- 
ance that  it  was  from  the  outside.  The  same 
was  true  in  several  of  the  other  Asian  coun- 
tries, he  said. 

The  President  was  reminded  of  his  hope 
that  his  meetings  in  Rumania  would  open  the 
way  to  other  meetings  involving  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Was  it  his  hope  that  he  would  eventu- 
ally be  invited  to  Moscow  to  talk  with  the 
Russians,  perhaps  within  the  next  six  months 
of  so? 

The  President  replied  that  as  far  as  any 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  con- 
cerned, summit  meeting,  he  had  stated  his 
position  previously.  He  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  restate  it. 

He  did  not  believe  that  any  summit  meet- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  was  useful  unless 
a  subject  of  major  Interest  to  both  powers 
was  to  be  discussed  with  some  promise  of 
finding  a  solution  or  at  least  making  prog- 
ress on  that  particular  problem. 

He  said  he  believed,  for  example,  as  he 
looked  over  the  history  of  summitry  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  while,  in  all  administra- 
tions, we  had  had  the  best  of  intentions 
summitry  had  not  been  particularly  helpful' 
He  said  this  with  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
Geneva,  the  spirit  of  Camp  David,  the  spirit 
of  Vienna  and  the  spirit  of  Glassboro. 

MEETINGS   WITH   SOVIET  UNION 

He  felt  that  where  the  Soviet  Union  was 
concerned,  for  esample  today,  there  were 
three  major  areas  where  a  summit  meeUng 
could  be  useful.  If.  for  example,  the  time 
had  come  when  we  could  make  a  break- 
through in  the  Mideast,  and  a  summit  meet- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  would  play  a  sig- 
nificant part,  he  thought  that  could  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  second  area.  Mr.  Nixon  said,  is  In 
the  field  of  arms  control.  He  said  he  had  a 
long  discussion  with  Mr.  Smith  just  a  few 
days  ago.  Just  before  leaving,  the  day  before 
leaving.  As  far  as  arms  controls  are  con- 
cerned, at  this  time,  the  place  and  the 
forum  in  which  the  discussion  should  take 
place  is  at  the  ambassador  level.  There  mav 
come  a  time  when  a  summit  meeting  may 
be  the  device  that  will  make  the  break- 
through that  we  need  to  make  in  arms 
control. 

Then  at  the  top  of  the  list  he  placed  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  where,  If  a  summit 
meeting  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  inso- 
far as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  naturally  we 
would  welcome  that  opportunity.  That  poses, 
however,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  a  very  significant 
problem  because,  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  of  assistance  in  Vietnam  is  some- 
what dependent  on  its  evaluation  of  whether 
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such  assUtance  should  be  so  publicly  pro- 
vided  as  a  summit,  of  course,  would  Indicate 
The  President  was  asked,  as  a  background 
to  his  thinking  an  Vietnam,  even  though  it 
is  not  to  be  a  major  subject  of  discussion 
whether  he  could  tell  what  sort  of  reports 
he  had  received  from  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler 
about  the  prospects  for  additional  replace- 
ment of  American  troops,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  fighting  had  eased  to 
the  point  where  we  can  make  some  de-escala- 
tion move  ourselves. 

The  President  replied  that  he  would  rather 
not  comment  on  that  at  this  time.  If  after 
his  conversations  with  Ambassador  Bunker 
and  possibly  with  General  Abrams,  he  feels 
that  some  comment  would  be  appropriate 
he  will  make  it  then.  But  he  should  correct 
one  impression  that  he  should  not  have  left 
and  that  is  that  Vietnam  will  not  be  a  major 
topic  for  discussion.  In  each  of  the  Asian 
countries  he  is  going  to  raise  with  the  Asian 
leaders  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  participate  In  the 
International  supervisory  bodies  for  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  and  for  the  poUclng  of 
ceasefires,  provided  we  are  able  to  get  any 
kind  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  on  his  proposal 
of  May  14. 

He  believes,  for  example.  Mr.  Nixon  said 
that  the  international  supervisory  bodies' 
which  Mr.  Thieu  has  also  agreed  to,  should 
primarily  be  made  up  of  and  come  from 
Asian  nations  and  the  Asian  nations  that  he 
visits  wlU  all  be  interested  in  this  subject 
He  wants  to  get  their  views  on  that. 

ISSUE    OF    WITHDRAWAL 

The  President  was  asked  whether  he  antic- 
ipates in  that  connection  that  during  his 
talks  with  the  Asian  leaders  he  Is  going  to 
have  to  spend  any  significant  amount  of 
time  perhaps  convincing  them  that  his  plan 
for  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam  will  pose  no  threat  to  their  security. 
The  President  replied  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  trip  is  to  leave  no  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  non-Communist 
Asia  that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
a  policy  in  the  Pacific— a  policy  not  of  inter- 
vention but  one  that  certainly  rules  out 
withdrawal,  and  regardless  of  what  happens 
in  Vietnam  that  we  intend  to  continue  to 
play  a  role  in  Asia  to  the  extent  that  Asian 
nations,  bilaterally  and  collectively,  desire  us 
to  play  a  role. 

He  said  he  thought  that  some  reassurance 
was  needed  because  Vietnam  is  on  the  minds 
of  all  the  Asian  leaders.  He  believes,  inci- 
dentally, that  he  will  not  have  difficulty  in 
providing  that  reassurance  because,  from  the 
report  that  he  did  get  from  General  Wheeler, 
he  was  told  that  the  troop  withdrawals  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Thleu  government  and 
by  the  military  in  South  Vietnam  with  not 
only  very  good  grace,  but  that  they  have  re- 
sponded very  effectively  in  meeting  their  own 
requirements,  in  handling  their  own  defense. 
He  thinks  that  he  can  give  some  reassuring 
comments  to  those  Asian  leaders  who  might 
raise  the  question,  Mr.  Nixon  said 


DECLINES    TO    SPECULATE 

The  President  was  reminded  that  he  men- 
tioned that  he  felt  that  perhaps  five  years  or 
ten  years  from  now  the  Asian  nations  could 
collectively  take  care  of  their  regional  secu- 
rity problems.  What  is  our  policy  to  be  in 
the  meantime,  he  was  asked,  if  a  Vietnam 
type  situation  does  occur? 

The  President  replied  that  he  would  rather 
not  speculate  about  one  occurring.  Each  of 
these  countries  poses  an  entirely  different 
question.  He  would  simply  say  we  are  going 
to  handle  each  country  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

But  attempting  to  avoid  that  creeping  in- 
volvement that  eventually  simply  submerges 
you,  he  knows  that  we  can  learn  from  past 
experience  and  we  must  avoid  that  kind  of 
involvement  In  the  future. 

The  President  said  he  could  put  it  this 
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way:  he  recalled  in  1964  some  advice  that  he 
got  from  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan,  who  was 
then  the  President  of  Pakistan.  This  was  be- 
fore the  United  States  had  any  significant 
troop  commitment  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon 
asked  him  what  his  view  was  as  to  what  our 
role  should  be.  He  said:  ■Well,  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  or  the  Philip- 
pines, or  Thailand  or  any  of  these  countries 
which  have  internal  subversion,  is  to  help 
them  fight  the  war  but  not  fight  the  war 
for  them."  That,  of  course,  is  a  good  general 
principle,  one  which  we  would  hope  would 
be  our  policy  generally  throughout  the 
world,  the  President  said. 

The  President  was  reminded  that  the  last 
time  he  met  with  report-ers  he  mentioned 
that  it  was  his  hope  that  we  might  be  able 
to  withdraw  all  our  combat  troops,  ground 
combat  troops,  in  South  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  In  the  light  of  that,  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  plans  for  withdrawing 
the  troops  that  we  now  have,  or  some  per- 
centage of  them,  from  Thailand,  and  could 
he  tell  what  he  Is  going  to  tell  the  Thais 
about  that? 

WnX   TELL    THAIS    FIRST 

The  President  replied  that  he  would  tell 
the  Thais  first.  But  it  is,  of  course,  a  proper 
question,  he  said. 

He  is  reviewing  not  only  our  civilian  per- 
sonnel abroad,  where  he  announced  a  cut 
a  few  weeks  ago.  but  oiu-  military  personnel 
abroad,  including  Thailand. 

This  Is  a  matter,  however,  which  will  be 
discussed  with  the  Thais,  but  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  make  any  announcement 
as  to  what  we  were  going  to  do  until  we  have 
discussed  it. 

The  President  was  asked  whether  in  looking 
at  the  situation  in  post-Vietnam,  and  In 
countries  other  than  Vietnam,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  in  terms  of  our  military  strength. 
the  military  men  that  we  put  into  these 
other  countries  to  help  them,  or  military  as- 
sistance or  economic  assistance,  that  In  Asia, 
generally,  we  would  have  more  or  less  of  this 
type  of  assistance  and  aid  in  the  years  down 
the  road  than  we  have  now. 

The  President  replied  less,  if  he  got  the 
question  correctly,  would  there  be  more  or 
less  of  military  tj-pe  of  assistance. 

He  was  asked  about  both  in  military  and 
nonmllltary,  since  there  are  really  two  parts 
to  this  assistance  problem,  the  economic 
part  and  the  military  part.  Did  he  see  us 
having  a  greater  expenditure  and  a  greater 
Involvement  in  those  respects  or  a  lessened 
Involvement  as  we  look  down  the  road? 

The  President  replied  that  the  military  in- 
volvement, the  military  assistance,  the  mili- 
tary aid  program  and  the  rest,  and  particu- 
larly the  commitments  of  military  personnel, 
that  that  type  of  program  would  recede. 

ECONOMIC    AID    STRESSED 

However,  as  far  as  economic  programs  are 
concerned,  and  particularly  those  of  a  multi- 
lateral character — and  here  he  had  some  new 
ideas  that  he  will  be  expanding  on  In  the 
months  ahead — he  would  say  that  the  level 
of  United  States  activity  would  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  challenge  as  It  develops,  because 
It  Is  very  much  in  our  Interest  in  terms  of 
economic  assistance,  economic  assistance 
through  loans  and  other  programs,  to  help 
build  the  economies  of  free  Asia.  Mr.  Nixon 
said. 

For  example,  the  President  pointed  to  what 
has  happened  to  South  Korea,  what  has 
happened  to  Taiwan,  what  has  happened  to 
Thailand,  what  has  happened  to  Japan.  All 
of  them  now,  or  virtually  all,  are  on  their 
own  feet,  at  least  from  an  economic  stand- 
point and  are  very  good  customers  of  otirs. 

PACT    WITH    THAILANO 

The  President  was  asked  about  quite  a  bit 
of  speculation  in  the  papers  lately — both  here 
and  in  Washington  and  In  Thailand — as  to 
whether  or  not  there  exists  some  sort  of  secret 
defense  arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Thailand. 


Could  he  shed  any  light  on  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  such  a  thing  and  whether  we 
have  any  similar  arrangements  with  any 
other  countries  that  might  commit  us  beyond 
what  his  hopes  might  be? 

The  President  replied  that  there  is  no  se- 
cret defense  agreement  with  Thailand.  We. 
of  course,  have  the  SEATO  treaty.  We  will 
keep  our  commitments  under  that  treaty. 
We  had  the  Rusk-Thanat  communique, 
which  simply   spelled  out  the  treaty. 

We  will,  of  course,  keep  our  commitments 
set  forth  there  as  well,  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

But  as  far  as  any  secret  commitments  are 
concerned,  we  not  only  have  none  In  any 
of  these  nations,  he  will  make  none — and 
Incidentally,  he  told  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght 
that  the  other  day,  too. 

The  President  was  asked  to  give  an  eval- 
uation of  Red  China's  economic-political 
capability  of  InEplrlng  further  wars  of  lib- 
eration in  the  Asian  nations.  Are  they  able 
to  continue  that? 

The  President  replied  that  Red  China's  ca- 
pacity in  this  respect  Is  much  less  than  it 
was  five  years  ago,  even  ten  years  ago.  Be- 
cause of  its  Internal  problems.  Red  China 
is  not  nearly  as  effective  in  exporting  revolu- 
tion as  it  was  then.  He  thinks  a  pretty  good 
indication  of  that  is  the  minimal  role  that 
Red  China  is  playing  in  Vietnam  as  com- 
pared with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  President 
remarked. 

Three  years  ago.  Red  China  was  furnish- 
ing over  50  per  cent  of  the  military  equip- 
ment, the  hardware,  for  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. Now  it  is  approximately  80-20  the  oth- 
er way  around,  he  said. 

PROBLEMS  WITHIN  CHINA 

There  may  be  other  reasons  for  that  com- 
ing about,  and  part  of  it  is  that  Red  China 
has  enough  problems  within. 

Another  point  he  would  make  in  that  re- 
spect that  bears  on  this:  How  things  have 
changed  since  1953.  in  country  after  country 
that  he  visited — and  he  was  In  every  one 
that  we  are  visiting  here  and  all  the  others 
as  well.  The  ones  that  Secretary  William  P. 
Rogers  Is  going  to  visit  on  his  trip — among 
most  of  the  Intellectual  leaders  and  among 
many  Government  leaders,  there  was  a  real 
question  as  to  what  was  the  best  path  for 
progress,  a  question  as  to  whether  Commu- 
nism, as  it  was  developing  in  Red  China,  a 
Communist  system  was  a  better  way  to  prog- 
ress, or  whether  a  non-Communist  system 
was  the  better  way. 

Now,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  one  of  the  significant 
developments  that  has  occurred  over  these 
last  16  years,  with  all  the  bad  things  that 
have  occurred.  Including  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
has  been  that  that  situation  has  reversed  it- 
self. The  appeal  of  the  Communist  philoso- 
phy, for  example,  in  Pakistan,  in  India.  In 
Indonesia,  In  Japsm.  In  any  one  of  these 
countries,  Is  less  today  than  It  was  16  years 
ago,  10  years  ago,  5  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  to  say 
that  the  effectiveness  of  subversive  activi- 
ties in  many  of  these  countries  has  not 
abated  to  the  same  extent.  It  can  be  on  the 
upsurge.  But  as  we  look  at  the  whole  of  Asia 
today,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  what 
we  have  going  for  us  more  than  anything 
else  is  this  enormous  rate  of  growth  In  non- 
Communist  Asia  as  compared  to  Communist 
Asia.  You  compare  Hong  Kong  with  Com- 
munist China,  you  compare  Taiwan  with 
Communist  China,  you  look  at  Japan  with 
100  million  people,  with  a  greater  G.N  P. 
than  China  with  700  million  people.  Looking 
clear  around  the  perimeter,  from  Japan 
through  India,  we  find  that  free  Asia's  rec- 
ord of  growth  is  a  very  significant  ftictor  in 
affecting  the  thinking  of  those  who  have  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  which  path 
they  are  going  to  take.  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

NO    MORE    VIETNAMS? 

The  President   was   asked,   when   he   said 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to  continue 


to  play  a  major  role  in  Asia  and  that  this 
was  one  message  that  he  Intended  to  take 
with  him  on  this  trip,  whether  another  mes- 
sage was  that  there  would  be  no  more  Vlet- 
nams. 

The  President  replied  that  certainly  the 
objective  of  any  American  administration 
would  be  to  avoid  another  war  like  Vietnam 
any  place  In  the  world.  He  recalled  he  had 
said  it  and  so  had  his  opponent.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, during  the  campaign — that  we  should 
develop  a  policy  that  would  avoid  other 
Vletnams. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  It  was  very  easy  to  say  that. 
But  he  said  that  to  develop  the  policies  to 
avoid  that  was  taking  an  enormous  amount 
of  his  time  and  that  of  his  associates. 

But  what  he  said  he  could  do  was  to  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  He  believed 
that  we  have,  If  we  examine  what  happened 
in  Vietnam,  how  we  became  so  deeply  in- 
volved— that  we  have  a  good  chance  of 
avoiding  that  kind  of  involvement  in  the 
future,  he  said. 

TROOP    WITHDRAWALS    DISCUSSED 

Mr.  Nixon  was  asked  whether  he  Intended 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Asian  leaders  that  if 
the  lull  in  Vietnam  continues,  he  would  an- 
nounce a  substantial  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  in  August. 

The  President  replied  that  he  would  not 
make  any  announcement,  and  no  decision 
on.  troop  withdrawals  on  this  trip,  and,  of 
course,  he  would  not  make  any  disclosures 
of  plans  in  that  respect  to  Asian  leaders 
prior  to  the  time  that  he  had  discussed  it 
with  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
then  made  the  announcement  Jointly. 

That  is  one  of  the  matters,  he  said,  that 
he  still  had  under  study,  under  consideration, 
that  he  would  be  discussing  with  Ambassa- 
dor Bunker,  that  he  did  dlscviss  with  General 
Wheeler  and  that  he  might  discuss  with 
General  Abrams. 

TACTICS    IN     VIETNAM 

The  President  was  asked  whether  there  is 
also  a  pending  question  as  to  whether  his 
administration  will  change  Its  policy  of 
maintaining  maximum  military  pressure  on 
the  enemy  in  Vietnam? 

The  President  replied  that  he  had  been 
re-examining,  since  the  time  his  administra- 
tion came  into  office,  our  military  tactics  In 
Vietnam,  and  one  of  the  subjects  that  he 
has  discussed  at  great  length  with  General 
Wheeler  and  General  Abrams  has  been  the 
character  of  our  commitment  and  the  tactics 
that  should  be  used.  He  defers,  naturally,  to 
military  men  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  war  be- 
cause they  are  more  expert  than  he  is  in  this 
field,  he  said. 

However,  when  we  are  in  the  process  of 
negotiations,  then  military  tactics  become 
part  of  the  negotiations  and,  therefore,  we 
are  re-evaluatlng  our  tactics  in  Vietnam,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that  we  have  a  parallel 
action  going  along  in  the  negotiating  field, 
the  President  said. 

If  we  have  any  changes  in  this  respect, 
he  will,  of  course,  announce  them,  he  added. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 
PROPOSED    Legislation    Carrying    Out    the 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  JOlNT  COM- 
MISSION ON  THE  Coinage 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  reoommendatlons  of  the 
Joint  Committe*  on  Uie  Coinage  and  lor 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cturency. 
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RspoiT  ON  Health  Consequsncss  of 
Smoking 

A  letter  frotn  tlj«  Secretary  of  Health 
EducaUon.  and  Welfa*«,  tran6mltt4n«  purJ 
suant  to  Uw.  a  report  concerning  current 
Informauon  on  the  health  oon«equence8  of 
smokLng.  dated  July  1.  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  roR  thi  El 
Portal  Administration  Site  of  Yosemite 
National   Park 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
propoeed  concession  contract  to  operate  the 
El  Portal  Market,  a  general  merchandlslnir 
service  for  the  public,  at  the  El  Portal  Ad- 
mlnlstraUve  site  of  Yoeemlte  National  Park 
Calif.  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
CXjmmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract  To  Operate 

Ceda*     Pass     Lodge,     Badlands     National 

Monument,  S.  Dak. 

A   letter  from  the   Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tranaonitUng.  pursuant  to  law 
a   propoeed   concession   contract   to   operate 
Cedar  Pass  Lodge  and  provide  related  faclU- 
aes  and  services  for  the  public  within  Bad- 
lands National  Monument,  S.  Dak.  (with  ac- 
compa&ying  papers);    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract  To  Provide 
Perrt  Service  at  the  Halls  Crossing  Site 
WrrHD*    Glen    C.vnyon    National    Recre- 
ation   Area.    Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
propoeed  concession  contract  to  provide  ferry 
service  and  related  facilities  and  services  for 
the  pubUc  at  the  Hall's  Crossing  site  within 
Olen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  Utah 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and  Insular  Affairs 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  31 
"A    Senate   Joint    resolution    requesting    the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  seriously  the  future  po- 
litical status  of  Micronesia 
'Whereas,   by   vlrture   of   the   Trusteeship 
Agrt^ment   between   the   United   States   and 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  in  Micro- 
nesia to  foster  the  development  of  such  polit- 
ical insututlons  as  are  suited  to  the  trustter- 

oi"^Z^K   k;.-  ""  P^"""^  the  development 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  to- 
ward   self-government    or    independence    as 
may   be   appropriate   to   the   particular  cir- 
cumstances  Of   the    trust    territory    and    Its 
peoples  and  the   freely  expressed   wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned;  and 
"Whereas,     the     Future     Political     Status 
Commission   of   the   Congress   of  Micronesia 
^f  J.?f„  ^  Pf'  ^'^°  y^^*  conducted  a  study 
fi  ^      '*^  alternatives  which  may  be  open 
to  Micronesians  with  respect  to  their  future 
political  status,  and  has  submitted  its  final 
report  to  this  session  of  the  Congress  in  L- 
cordance  with  law;  and  b  ««.  in  ac 

hJT^H^'^;!'^^^^  ^'''•^  ^^^  advanced 
rL  m  ^^i^'^'^t  of  the  United  States  and 
considered  by  the  United  States  Congress 
for  the  creation  of  a  United  states  Con^ 
sion    to   consider   the   future   status   oHtoe 

nof  ""it^^PTP^^  ""^  '^^  P-Poeals  n^l 
not  >et  led  to  the  actual  creation  of  such  a 


-Whereas,  the  Mlcronealan  people  are  to- 
day ever  more  desirous  than  ever  before  of 
»ee  ng  a  decision  on  their  future  status  but 
believe  sincerely  that  such  a  decUlon  must 
be  reached  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  their  rep- 
resentauvee  and  those  of  the  United  Stat^- 
now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  reeolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  Second  Regular  Ses- 
8  on  1969  the  House  of  Representatives  o^. 
^7^1^,"^}^"  ^e«»«ent  and  the  Congress 
Of  the  United  States  are  urgently  requSed 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  future 
poUtlcal  status  of  Micronesia  and  the  ways 
in  which  this  status  should  be  flnally  re- 
solved; and  ' 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  cerUfled 
copies  of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
»^H  ^*if«^'  °f  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 

"Adopted:  July  24.  1969 

T^^^o^T'T    '*'^^y    ^^^^    the    foregoing 
Joint  R^olutlon  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  Third  Con- 
gress. Second  Regular  Session  in  July    1969 
on  the  22nd  day  of  July.  1969. 

"Amata  Kabua, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"ViCToaio  Uherbelau. 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia 
"We    hereby    cerUfy    that    the    foregoing 
Joint  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  HousI 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia. Third  Congress.  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion in  July.  1969.  on  the  24th  day  of  July 

1969. 

"Bethwell  Henry, 
'  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Carl  Heine, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives.' 


July  28,  1969 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D  C 
relating    to    uniform    voting    lawl;     to    the 
Cocimittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 

fr^r^'^'T^'  ^  *^*  °**^  °^  »  petition, 
from  G.  L.  Puccl,  M.D.,  of  Kansas  City   Mo 
urging   the   resignation    of   Senator   Edward 

SfJtraUoi^^^  ^°'^^^''  °"  «"'-  -^ 
The  petition  of  Allan  Pelnblum,  founder 
World  Peace  Appeal,  New  York,  N.Y  protest 
Uig  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  u"  x-or 


July  28,  1969 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowing 

sSbS^:^'^^°'-^  °'  nominations  were 

on'^^lnrrd'^ren^cT  ^'^  '""^''''' 
Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 

incorporator  of  the  corporation   ^uthoTlzeS 

by  section  902(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urba^ 

Development  Act  of  1968;   and 

Thomas  Hal   Clarke,   of  Georgia,  to  be   a 

member   of    the   Federal   Home^Lcian   iLk 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  Washington   D  C 
relating  to  hunger  In  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America.  Washington   D  C 
relating  to  the  Selective  Service  System-   t<J 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America.  Washington    D  C 
relating    to    Presidential    Nominees;    to   the 
committee  on  Commerce. 

A  TMolutlon  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D  C 
re  atlng  to  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  Washington 
u.C  relating  to  automobile  insurance-  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Niagara 
County  Legislature,  Lockport,  N.Y  renTon- 
strating  against  the  adoption  of  any  tax  re- 
form measure  which  would  reduce  the  at- 
tractiveneee  of  municipal  bonds  to  private 
investors;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
t..*  '■^lution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  Washington  D  C 
relating  to  social  unrest  in  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America.  Washington   D  C 
relating  to  electoral  reform;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D  C 
relating  to  minimum  wage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
.oM  '■^'"tlon  adopted  by  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America,  Washington. 
DC.  relating  to  farm  labor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

t,:t  '■^J^V°°  ^°Pte<l  by  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America.  Washington, 
D.C  relating  to  national  education  pollcv- 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

h^„?7o?'  ■*  ""J  ^  provide  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  vo 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Fannin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Mansfield)  : 

S.  2706.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  of  improvement^  to 
streets  and  appurtenant  facilities  at  the 
Army  Reserve  facilities  in  Helena,  Mont.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

r^rr.^°l  ■*  ?!"  ^  consent  to  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Air  Pollution  between  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

v=.m»I?f;  ^  ^'^^J'>'^  the  relief  of  Kunlhlro 
Yamamoto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.  2709.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  statue  to  commemorate  the  manned  lunar 
landing  and  the  placing  of  the  U.S.  flag  on 

iL^Tar^^s^^  ^"'^'^'^^  '^^  interiorlnd 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  TowEK  when  he  mtro- 

under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S_^2710.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  Congressional  Space  Medals  to  Edwin  E 

Comns;':nd''^''-'-^^'-^^°"«'-'»^''=^-' 
S^27li.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
Of  Congressional  Space  Medals  to  persons 
Who  contribute  to  the  exploration  of  outer 
space;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurnet  when  he  in- 

I'nn"''^!'^"  ''"''  '""PP^*^  '^^^  '"■  the  RECORD 
under    the    appropriate    heading  ) 

By    Mr.    COTTON     (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Prouty)  : 
S.  2712.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  strengthening  and  Improving  con- 
sumer protection    under  the   Federal   Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  flsh 


and  fishery  products,  including  provision 
for  assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  the 
States  In  the  administration  of  their  related 
programs  and  assistance  by  them  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Federal  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  apjjear  later  in  the  Record 
under   the   appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request)  : 
S.  2713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  the  Federal  Airway 
System,  for  the  imposition  of  airway  user 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Staff  Ser- 
geant  Lawrence   F.    Payne,   U.S.   Army    (re- 
tired) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
S.J.  Res.  142.  A  Joint  resolution  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Drug  Commission  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Mexico,  and  Can- 
ada; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Murphy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  joint  resolution  appear  later  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2705 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  MEDICAL  AND 
HOSPITAL  CARE  THROUGH  A  SYS- 
TEM OF  VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tixKluce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital  care 
through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
insiirance. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  a  simple  one — 
to  help  all  our  citizens  pixitect  them- 
selves against  the  cost  of  illness.  The 
proposal  would  adopt  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach and  would  utilize  our  private  in- 
surance industry  rather  than  an  ever- 
increasingly  expensive  Government  pro- 
gram. The  system  would  be  based  on  in- 
come tax  credits. 

Ml".  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  bill  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  medicare  program  but  it  is  aimed  at 
offering  at  least  one  alternative  to  the 
expensive  and  cumbersome  medicaid  pro- 
gram. Certainly  a  proposal  embodying 
this  approach  should  be  looked  into  be- 
fore we  expand  any  Federal  program.  I 
do  not  know  the  cost  of  this  proposal — 
it  will  not  be  cheap — but  it  will,  I  submit, 
be  less  expensive  and  healthier  than 
adding  to  our  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Here  is  how  the  system  would  work. 
Tax  ci-edits  would  be  pix)vided  to  individ- 
uals and  families  for  the  purchase  of  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care.  The 
amount  of  credit  would  be  equal  to  the 
applicable  percentage  of  the  aggregate 
of  allowable  premiums  paid  during  the 
year  for  medical  insuiance  policies.  For 
maiTied  persons  filing  joint  returns  or 
immarried  individuals  with  dependents, 
the  tax  credit  would  be  as  follows: 
If  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income  is : 

(Applicable 
percentage) 

Not  over  $5,000 100 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $7,500 75 

Over  $7,500  but  not  over  $10,000 50 

Over    $10,000 25 

For  persons  filing  separate  returns  and 
uimiarried  individuals  the  tax  credit 
would  be  as  follows : 


If  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  Is: 

(Applicable 
percentage) 

Not  over  $2,500 - 100 

Over  $2,500  but  not  over  $5.000 75 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $7,500 50 

Over    $7,500 -.         25 

The  bill  provides  that  persons  with  low 
incomes  who  do  not  qualify  for  the  tax 
credit  be  provided  with  a  Government 
voucher  that  can  be  exchanged  for  med- 
ical care  and  hospitalization  insurance  up 
to  the  maximum  dollar  limitation  appli- 
cable to  credits. 

Under  the  bill  the  allowable  premium 
upon  which  the  credit  may  be  applied  is 
the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  by  the  taxpayer 
under  one  or  more  qualified  medical  care 
insurance  policies.  Such  aggregate 
amount  may  not  exceed: 

First,  $150.  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  is  not  married  and  is  not  entitled  to 
one  or  more  exemptions  under  section 
151(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — 
relating  to  additional  exemption  for  de- 
pendents— for  the  taxable  year: 

Second,  $200  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  is  married  and  who  files  a  .separate 
return:  and 

Third,  $400,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return 
filed  by  husband  and  wife  or  in  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  is  not  married  and 
who  is  entitled  to  one  or  more  exemp- 
tions under  section  151 1  e )  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  give  consideration  to  this 
proposal.  It  is  not  the  only  answer  to  the 
problem  but  it  is  one  avenue  of  approach 
which  deserves  examination  in  any  re- 
view of  the  medicaid  program.  This  is  my 
purpose  in  introducing  this  proposal. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  27C5>  to  provide  for  medi- 
cal and  hospitrl  care  through  a  system  of 
voluntai-y  health  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2707— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
CONSENTING  TO  THE  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA-OHIO AIR  POLLUTION  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  which  calls  for  con- 
sent by  Congress,  pursuant  .0  section  102 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  to  an  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Air  Pollution  between 
the  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
with  provision  that  the  Commonwealths 
of  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  may  join 
at  some  future  date. 

Congress  has  long  been  aware  of  the 
dire  consequences  of  polluted  air.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  w« 
have  made  it  clear  that  our  mandate 
from  the  people  is  to  turn  the  tide 
against  the  increasing  air  contamination 
that  impenls  the  health  of  our  citizens, 
particularly  the  young  and  the  elderly, 
and  fouls  property  at  costs  ranging  Into 
the  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  West  Virginia-Ohio  compact  is  a 
major  step  in  the  direction  of  controlling 
air  pollution  across  this  Nation,  regard- 


less of  arbitrary  territorial  boimdaries. 
This  compact  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  areas  of  the  country  with  over- 
lapping air  pollution  problems. 

It  should  be  underscored  that  the  origi- 
nal West  Virginia-Ohio  Interstate  Com- 
pact was  passed  by  the  separate  State 
legislatures  in  line  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963  and  prior  to  passage  of  the 
Federal  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  was  substantially  revised 
and  strengthened  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress, although  the  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation have  remained  as  they  were  origi- 
nally stated. 

Last  year,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y  referred  the 
original  compact  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  review  in  light  of  the 
1967  act  and  the  latter  committee's  jur- 
isdiction over  air  pollution  matters.  After 
extensive  study,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee recommended  several  changes 
and  conditions  to  bring  the  compact  into 
line  with  more  lecent  enactments  and 
administrative  guidelines. 

The  new  compact  has  been  reviewed 
by  our  Public  Works  Committee  staff 
and  found  to  comply  in  every  respect 
with  our  recommendations  and  those  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  commend 
the  legislators  of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
for  taking  time  from  other  important 
matters  to  debate  and  pass — for  the  sec- 
ond time — a  comprehensive  air  quality 
compact  consistent  with  Federal  laws 
and  regulations. 

Senator  Muskie.  chairman  of  the  Air 
and  Wat«r  Pollution  Subcommittee, 
agrees  that,  because  of  the  willingness 
of  the  States  to  meet  the  letter  and  in- 
tent of  the  Air  Quality  Act,  there  is  no 
need  for  referral  of  this  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubhc  Works  this  year. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai'j' 
will  be  able  to  proceed  expeditiously  on 
this  very  important  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wall  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  bill  I S.  2707  >  to  consent  to  the  in- 
terstate compact  on  air  pollution  be- 
tween the  States  of  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


S.  2709— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMISSION- 
ING OF  A  STATUE  IN  COMMEMO- 
RATION OF  THE  RAISING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FLAG  ON  THE  MOON 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  all  Amer- 
icans shared  a  feeling  of  elation  and 
achievement  as  a  result  of  our  recent 
successful  epic  voyage  to  the  moon.  This 
feat  constituted  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
toiT  of  man. 

Since  man  first  crawled  out  of  the  pri- 
meval ooze,  he  has  progressed  over  the 
latitudes  of  time  and  space  to  this  high- 
water  mark  of  his  striving.  Now  man 
has  crossed  the  second  threshold  of  hu- 
man histoiT. 

We  can  all  feel  a  great  sense  of  pride 
that  our  technology  has  caused  us  to 
accomplish  what  few  thought  possible 
such  a  short  time  ago. 
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caS^^^^lK'  °'  °"'  accomplishment 
came  late  In  the  evening  of  July  20th 

BUZZ  Aldrln  stepped  onto  the  surface 
the  United  States  of  America 
of  \w  Mtf""?*  an  appropriate  reminder 
li  nit.i^^''*''  achievement  should  find 
Its  place  among  our  other  reminders  of 
pa^t  achievements,  many  of  Sh  we?e 
much  less  significant. 

For  this  reason.  I  Introduce  for  ap- 
Proprlate  reference  a  bUl  to  authorlL 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  commemorate 
the  manned  lunar  landing  and  th?p[ac- 
mg  of  the  U.S.  flag  on  the  moon 

shoulS^S!  .^°    appropriate    reminder 
r»^i.      Marine  Memorial  in  Arlington 

Sie  Am^w"^^"^  '^^P*'^^  'h«  raising  o" 
w    J^'^'^*"  ^*8  ori  Iwo  Jima  during 
World  War  H.  The  statue  should  St 
"  °?y  oPi^on.   our  astronaute   rSg 
the  American  flag  on  the  moon 
In  contrast  to  the  Marine  Memorial 

c.^'mm^^'"'^"^^^^  symbolizes  Ameri- 
can mmtary  victory,  the  statue  which  I 
propose  would  symbolize  an  American 
victory  of  another  nature.  It  wo^STym- 
bollze  a  victory  in  the  name  of  peace 
Along  with  the  American  flag    our  ^J 

S^"^  Placed  on  the  moo/a  plaque 
with  these  words:  t^  ^^luc 

Here  men  from  the  planet  ^'arth  first  sot 
foot  upon  the  Moon.  Juiv  igeg  a  d  ■kf^ 
came  m  peace  for  all  mankind  '  ^^^ 
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^  tJon®-  ^oot^!^^^^'^  RESOLU- 
TION 225— INTRODUCTTON  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PLIGHT  OP  APOLLO  11 


mL'^°l^'*  ^^  ^  emphasize  that  this 
momentous  achievement  in  the  name  0I 

SoTo^°'^''tP°^^'^^^  "^y  '^'  advanced 
technology  we  have  reached  through  co- 
operation between  Government  and  pri- 
nS  T.Z''^-  ^°°P«^ation  betweeS  bS- 
ness  management  and  industrial  labor 

complex       ^     ^'     mihtary-industrial 

An  appropriate  site  for  a  statue  com 
memorating  the  lunar  lanLg  would  ^" 

ScSTr^^^"^  "^^^  th'eTaSie^ 
T  w^^I^*  ^^^^^^  "^  Houston.  However 
I  would  not  like  to  see  this  bUl  delaved 
because  of  any  possible  legislative  w?i^^ 
gling  over  the  location  for  the  stohie^; 
in  "^^"^^  ^  ^^'^'^  "ot  like  to  see  i^be 

SS\^ed'"'r  *  °^  P^^i^'^al  m^euver- 
mgs  aimed  at  gettmg  the  statue  for  one 
part  of  America  over  another 

For  this  reason,  my  bill  states   thof 
the  statue  should  be  erected  "at  ii^J 
propriate  place'  and  I  leave  the  d^is?on 
regarding  its  location  to  the  Con^S^ 
as  a  whole.  congress 

The  important  thing  is.  that  an  Ameri- 

cance't'S^r  °'  ^"^^  ^^^^^  -SS- 
cance  as  this  be  appropriately  marked 

llloZZT  ^^  '''  -°^^^-  ^-  ''at 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 

ferJe?  received  and  appropriaSy  rf- 

eZ^L^^r  *^-  ^'°^^  ^  authorize  the 
election  of  a  statue  to  commemorate 
the  manned  lunar  landing  and^h^li^ 
Z  H  k""'.^-^-  «^  °"  the  moon  1^^: 
duced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  t^e 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  M- 


inf^^  °^NEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  u>  com- 
memorate  the  crew  of  Apollo  11  and  all 
the  persons  who  paved  the  way  for  their 

The  Tf^'l'^'"'  '"'^*°"  to  the  moon 
The  first  blU  provides  that  congres- 
rfonal  space  medals  shall  be  award^  by 
the  President  of  the  United  StateT  m 
the  name  of  the  Congress,  to  Neil  A  Arm- 
strong. Michael  Collins,  and  Edwin  ^ 
nin'V^  il^  ^^c°f ""ion  of  their  contribu-' 
turn  to  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
The  outstanding  performance  of  these 

of'fhp'^r  ^""^  '^'  spectacular  succSs 
of  the  Apollo  mission  is  something  In 
which  not  only  all  Americans,  but  all 
mankind  can  take  pride.  Without  ques- 
tion it  represents  the  most  enormous 
single  scientific  feat  ever  attempted  and 
achieved  by  man. 

"ITie   simple   words,   "The   Eagle   has 
anded"  spoke  eloquently  for  many  things 

i/,H  "^1^'^-    ^^    °"c«'    ^e    know    they 
paid  tribute  to  the  tremendous  abilities 
^f  .°"L^vif ""^''-  engineering,  and  techni- 
cal  abilities.  But  we  also  recognize  and 
acknowledge   that   they   spokl  just^ 
clearly  for  what  can  be  done  under  our 
representative  form  of  government  and 
Its  system  of  free  political  expression 
and  most  especially  our  wonderful  sys- 
^f^.P^f.""^^  ^"'^  P^'l^ate  enterprise.  Most 
of  all,  these  words  testify  to  what  man's 
courage  and  Ingenuity  can  and  will  ac- 
complish. 

n„w^  ^?^^  of  Apollo  11  represents  the 
culmination  of  centuries  of  painstaking 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  man's  drive 
to  conquer  his  environment.  He  has 
Uken  the  first  giant  step  in  reaching  be- 
yond his  own  earth  worid.  History  will 
mark  this  epic  journey  as  the  turning 
point  in  man's  continuing  quest  to  ex! 
tend  his  physical  boundaries  to  his  spir- 
itual vision. 

Without  the  pioneering  spirit,  compe- 
tence, and  bravery  of  the  astronauts  who 
came  before,  or  the  efforts  of  the  men 
and  women  associated  with  the  space 
program,  this  dramatic  lunar  landing 
would  have  been  impossible.  Each  in  his 
w'ay  contributed  as  much  to  the  success 
01  this  historic  mission. 
I   am.   therefore,   also   introducing   a 

Snf.^';^''!.",*"  ^^^'■^  a  Congressional 
Space  Medal,   to   be  presented   by   the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  to  each  person 
designated  by  concurrent  resolution  in 
recogmtion  of  his  contribution  to  space 
Mr.  President,  at  present  there  is  no 
appropriate  means  of  conferring  con- 
gressional recognition  for  past,  present, 
and  future  achievements  in  the  space 
program  of  the  United  States.  The  pur- 
fw«^H°^.^^''  •'V'  *"  ^  P^^^de  such  an 
n^.tf        V^  °"^^  P'°Per  that  the  astro- 
nauts and  men  and  women  who  made 
their  accomplishment  a  reality  should  be 
recognized  for  their  achievements  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
Sred^  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gurney 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  tlUes,' 


and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  as  follow?- 

Aldrln.    Junior.    Neii     a      Ar^.<..    ""'"  -^^ 
Michael  Collins:  and  Armstrong,    and 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
^^^.\T  ^"b'nlttlng  a  resolution  to  ex- 

ti7S  o?'fhrr'"^"°"  ^"^  congratJa- 
uons  of  the  Congress  for  the  maenlfi 

STsATil'"''°"  r  .^^^^  entire  S'fr.l" 
Sifram         ^^°^lated  With  the  space 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  res 
"S.  Res.  225 

Which  ,.^  uZ  T^'Z^^  ''^'^°°''  t^e  P'anet  on 

ward  the  achievement  of  the  objectf?^  orl^" 
u^^  ^^^P'-essed  in  the  NatlonaTAe^onau" 
tics  and  Space  Act  of  1958;  and  ^"°nau- 

tlver^?j;r  ^^^  achievement  of  these  objec- 
th«  .";:  expansion  of  human  knowledee 
vehlc^f 'ThT'n  '  °f  ^^^^'^-"tlcal  and  s^a'ce 
u^Slo  o'nSrrnse'a^rrr 

Plication  for  peaceful  purposes    ^^th  Tnte?-" 

program  directly  relates-  and 

"Whereas  this  mission  provides  a.  iint/,„.i„ 
appropriate  occasion  for  expr^.n^S'' 
appreciation  of  the  past  acwrvemen!s  Cf  the 
PotentLT'or  *r  P"^"^  recimtTon  of  he 
=fcll°^h-^f^t^--rw,^^^r^er 

cation,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
accomplishments  of  our  national  sp^  nro! 
gram:  and  expresses  gratitude  and  a^r,^la- 
tlon,  for  Itself  and  on  behalf  of  the  American 
nt^f  ^'  ^°J  '^^  outstanding  dedlcaUon^S 
tireless  effort  of  all  those  who  have  Cn 
associated  with  the  Apollo  program  m  e^ 
eral  and  the  Apollo  mission  In  ^r«cu?ar^ 


July  28,  1969      I     July  28,  1969 
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S.  2712— INTRODUCTION  OF  THV 
WHOLESOME  FISH  AND  FISHERY 
PRODUCTS  ACT  riautLUY 


th^'';^^n°^-  ^'■-  President,  believing 
tha    the  U.S.  Senate  should  not  be  en- 

nS'dE^lf^  ''"°'"  ^°^"^  some  bus"- 
ne^  duiing  these  months  while  we  have 

S  s  S  Tn*  fH^'^"'^"^  ^'^^'  °n  "bat- 
tels that  could  be  voted  on  tomorrow 
mormng.  i  had  planned  to  make  aT 


minute  speech  and  introduce  a  bill  which 
does  not  concern  the  defense  of  this 
country  nor  the  tax  situation,  nor  at- 
tempt to  scuttle  the  administration  by 
immobilizing  the  Senate. 

It  does  concern  a  matter  of  deep  In- 
terest to  the  consumers  and  housewives 
and  those  interested  in  the  health  of 
this  country.  It  has  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  month  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  held  hearings  on 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
Inspection  of  fish  and  fishery  products. 

Two  weeks  ago  on  July  14,  witnesses 
for  the  administration  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  to  testify  on  the  pend- 
ing measure  and  to  propose  alternate 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  this  alternate 
legislation  was  not  before  the  subcom- 
mittee at  that  time  since  it  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  imtil  the  following 
day,  July  15.  It  is  this  legislative  proposal 
by  the  administration  which  I  shall,  at 
the  close  of  these  remarks,  introduce  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Prouty. 

This  legislative  proposal  by  the  ad- 
ministration is,  I  believe,  a  meritorious 
one  and  I  hope  that,  not  withstanding 
its  introduction  subsequent  to  the  hear- 
ing, that  It  will  be  given  every  consider- 
ation by  our  Committee  on  Commerce 
including,  if  need  be,  an  additional  op- 
portunity for  administration  witnesses 
to  appear  once  more  and  testify  on  the 
bill. 

Federal  inspection  of  food  products  is 
not  a  new  concept.  There  has  been  some 
sort  of  such  inspection  since  shortly  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  centur>'.  More  re- 
cently, we  have  had  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  and  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act  of  the  90th  Congress.  Generally,  the 
level  of  inspection  has  been  dependent 
upon  the  complexity  of  the  processing 
operation  itself,  the  opportunities  for 
adulteration,  and  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion. The  administration  bill,  I  believe, 
takes  these  factors  into  account  and 
meets  the  consumer  protection  needs  in 
a  direct  manner  with  effective  use  of 
manpower  and  other  resources.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  administration's  bill, 
for  example,  under  its  concept  of  a  con- 
tinuous surveillance  system  would  be  $26 
million,  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  $70  million  under  the  measure 
now  before  our  Committee  on  Commerce, 
S.  1092. 

Quite  frankly,  I  feel  we  should  recog- 
nize the  distinctions  which  do  exist  with 
respect  to  the  inspection  of  fish  and  fish- 
ery products.  Unlike  meat  and  poultrj'. 
for  example,  and  this  is  Important,  there 
Is  no  plantsite  slaughtering.  This  proc- 
ess takes  place  aboard  tlie  numerous 
fishing  vessels  which  make  the  catch,  and 
In  the  United  States  alone  there  are 
more  than  80,000  such  vessels.  The  in- 
spection procedure  for  fish  and  fishery 
products,  therefore,  of  necessity  must 
commence  at  dockslde  with  the  arrival  of 
the  fishing  vessel  and  accordingly  is  di- 
rected principally  at  processing. 

In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
4.000  fish  processing  plants  in  the  United 
States — 2,000  doing  business  in  interstate 
commerce  and  2.000  intrastate  plants, 
the  latter  being  under  the  supervision  of 
State  and  local  agencies.  The  adminis- 


tration's bill  would  propose  to  strengthen 
the  State  and  local  capability  and  au- 
thority for  improving  conditions  in  the 
fishing  industry  where  such  Is  foimd  to 
be  necessary. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  fish- 
ing and  fish  processing  is  a  seasonal 
occupation.  For  example,  as  Mr.  Lowell 
Wakefield,  president  of  the  Alaska  King 
Crab  Institute,  pointed  out  in  testimony 
earlier  this  month : 

There  Is.  however,  considerable  merit  In 
the  argument  of  adequate  vs.  continuous 
inspection.  Our  Port  Wakefield  plant  is  one 
of  about  30  fish  plants  on  Kodlak  Island.  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  now 
written  would  require  about  20  full-time, 
year-round  Inspectors  and  about  10  addi- 
tional seasonal  ones.  Yet.  my  town  Is  an 
Isolated  viUage  of  some  400,  and  the  plant 
has  run  only  a  couple  of  days  a  week  for  the 
last  six  months.  To  recruit  a  qualified  man 
for  such  a  Job  is  not  easy  and  to  Justify 
keeping  him  there  all  the  time,  difficult. 

Finally,  we  also  must  recognize  that 
the  United  States  imports  from  foreign 
sources  approximately  60  percent  of  its 
fish  and  fisher>'  products.  ITiis  bill  makes 
no  distinction  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic products.  It  contemplates  that  the 
inspection  procedures  of  such  foreign 
sources  will  be  at  least  equal  to  those 
imposed  upon  our  own  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  Introduce  en- 
deavors to  take  all  of  these  sundry  fac- 
tors into  account  so  as  to  establish  a 
meaningful  and  a  realistic  fish  and 
fishery  products  inspection  program  by 
vesting  such  authority  in  an  appropriate 
regulatory  agency,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It 
would  accomplish  this  by  appropriately 
amending  and  expanding  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to 
automatically  retain  all  the  existing  au- 
thority and  definition  contained  therein ; 
by  providing  for  a  system  of  continuous 
surveillance  with  authority  for  con- 
tinuous in-plant  inspection  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  deems  such  to 
be  necessarj';  by  establishing  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  inspection 
program  with  a  majority  of  its  member- 
ship drawn  from  the  public  sector  so  as 
to  give  the  consumer  interests  a  direct 
role  in  policymaking  and  In  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  adequacy  of  the  Inspection 
program;  by  providing  the  Secretary 
with  authority  to  develop  research  and 
technical  systems  related  to  the  Inspec- 
tion program;  and  by  recognizing  the 
personnel  needs  of  the  Inspection  pro- 
gram for  additional  qualified  career  per- 
sonnel and  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  provide  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate training  for  such  personnel. 

"These  are  but  some  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  this  legislation. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  legislation  has  been  drafted  In 
an  attempt  to  meet  the  specific  problems 
associated  with  fish  and  fishery  product 
inspection  at  a  cost  commensurate  with 
such  need.  It  also  would  seem  to  be  In 
consonance  with  the  declared  congres- 
sional policy  set  forth  in  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  which  notes  in  part 
the  following; 

Skc.  2  •  *  •  The  Congress  further  declares 
that   the   fishing   industry  .  .  .  can   prosper 


and  thus  fulfill  Its  proper  function  In  na- 
tional life  only  If  certain  fundamental  needs 
are  satisfied  by  means  that  are  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  In  accord  with 
constitutional  functions  of  governments. 
Among  these  needs  are : 

( 1 )  Freedom  of  enterprise  •  •  •  as  well  as 
freedom  from  unnecessary  administrative  or 
legal  restrictions  that  unreasonably  conflict 
with  or  Ignore  economic  needs;  •  •  • 

Perhaps  the  President's  Special  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs,  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Knauer,  best  summed  up  the  ap- 
proach of  this  legislation  in  the  following 
manner : 

But  if  the  American  public  thinks  they 
are  getting  continual  Inspection  of  the  proc- 
essing of  meat,  they  are  not.  Because  there 
is  a  patrol  system,  which  I  think  you  prob- 
ably are  aware  of  Mr.  Chairman,  in  small 
establishments  with  a  limited  volume  of  pro- 
duction—this is  meat  products — which  ac- 
cording to  the  Department,  do  not  require 
constant  supervision,  and  they  are  grouped 
together  on  a  patrol  assignment. 

This  includes  the  boning  and  cutting  of 
meat  and  poultry,  preparation  of  fresh  cuts 
for  our  hotels,  slicing  and  packaging  of  bacon 
and  ham  and  labeling  the  findings,  prepara- 
tion of  pork  skins  and  the  curing  of  one  item. 
beef  brlsquets,  and  of  course,  certification 
of  products  for  export. 

They  do  not  have  mandatory,  conttnuovis 
Inspection.  They  are  grouped  together.  It 
would  be  like  a  visit  as  part  of  a  patrol.  This 
is  an  exercise  In  semantics,  and  I  feel  that 
the  Administration  blU,  In  the  Inspection 
of  this  fish  processing.  Is  stronger,  actually 
because  It  provides  a  great  fiexlblllty  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  can  institute  continuous. 
Intense  inspection  where  he  deems  It  nec- 
essary. 

And  that  can  be  as  six  men  around  the 
clock.  If  necessary,  or  more,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. 

May  I  ask  from  the  housewife's  point  of 
view  that  any  housewife  In  America  would. 
I  think,  agree  with  me  that  If  she  has  a 
clean  kitchen  and  a  clean  back  yard,  that 
she  doesn't  need  a  continuous  Inspector 
from  the  city  halls,  Department  of  Health 
on  her  doorstep.  Whereas  her  neighbor  down 
the  street,  who  may  be  a  very  slovenly  house- 
keeper who  has  a  dirty  lawn  piled  high 
with  garbage,  which  Is,  shall  we  say,  a  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood,  would 
naturally  need  someone  there  at  all  times 
inspecting  and  certainly  once  that  situation 
was  cleaned  up,  a  casual  continuing  Inspec- 
tion would  solve  the  problem.  I  think  most 
housewives  would  agree  on  this. 

So  It  Is  with  processing  plants,  whether 
they  are  for  beef  or  chickens  or  fish.  There 
will  be  those  that  wlU  have  rather  high 
standards  which,  after  the  Initial  intense 
Inspection,  probably  will  not  need  an  in- 
spection continually  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
but  will  continue  that  high  Inspection. 

But  I  think  that  the  flexibility  of  the 
Administration  bill  would  insure  to  the 
American  consumers  the  real  healthy  prod- 
uce. 

Mr.  President,  while  seeking  to  assui-e 
the  American  consumer  of  wholesome 
fish  products,  this  bill  also  exemplifies 
appropriate  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  Is  geared  to  meet 
the  specific  problem  without  undue  cost. 
I  would  hope  that  others  Interested  In 
maintaining  such  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  tripartite  interests  and  equities 
of  the  consumer,  the  taxpayer  and  the 
lndustr>'  will  be  similarly  so  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  approach  proposed  to  be 
taken  in  this  legislation  submitted  by  the 
administration  which  I  now  Introduce  for 
appropriate  reference. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
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introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S,  2712)  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing consumer  protection  under  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with 
respect  to  fish  and  fishery  products  in- 
cludmg  provision  for  assistance  to  and 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  ad- 
nunistration  of  their  related   programs 
and  assistance  by  them  in  the  carrying 
out    of   the   Federal   program,   and   for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr   Cot- 
ton (for  himself  and  Mr.  Prouty »,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  W>— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  ESTABLISH  A  DRUG 
COMMISSION  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  MEXICO  AND 
CAN-ADA 

Mr.  xMURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  which  urges  the 
President  to  seelc  and  work  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  International 
Drug  Commission  between  the  United 
States.  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

The  drug  problem  is  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
our  Nation  and  our  people. 

President  Ni.xon  recognized  this  grave 
danger  and  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
strong  cure  for  this  national  menace 
Along  with  Congressman   Bob   Wilson 
Don  Cl.ausen.  and  Bob  Mathias  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  wrote  President  Nixon  making 
various  recommendations  for  action  In 
this  Held.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
our  letter  to  the  President  be  printed  in 
lull  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
Naturally,  I  was  pleased  that  the  admin- 
istrations  recommended  legislation  in- 
corporates some  of  the  suggestions  that 
we  made. 

Prior  to  that  tune  I  had  also  written 
to  Assistant  Secretary  Charles  A  Meyer 
who  also  serves  as  a  chairman  and  Us' 
representative  on  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Commission  for  Border  Develop- 
ment and  Friendship,  after  I  discovered 
upon  reviewing  the  brochure  of  the  Bor- 
der Commission,  that  the  drug  problem 
was  not  even  on  the  agenda  of  the  U  S  - 
Mexico  Border  Commission,  In  my  June 
26  letter  to  Mr.  Meyer.  I  urged  not  only 
that  the  drug  problem  be  placed  on  the 
agenda,  but  that  it  be  placed  in  a  priority 
position. 

On  July  9,  Secretary  Meyer  wrote  to 
me  saying  that  he  had  decided  against 
my  suggestion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Meyer  and 
his  response  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

M„„   „  .  June  26.  1969. 

Hon.  Ch.uiles  a.  Meyers. 

Assistant   Secretary   for  Inter-Avierican   At. 
fairs.  Department  of  State,  Washington, 

DE..va  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  you  be- 
cause of  your  chairmanship  of  the  US- 
Alexico  Commission  for  Border  Development 


and  Friendship.  I  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Frank 
B  Dean  stopped  by  my  office  to  discuss  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  119,  which  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  expenses  of 
the  Commission. 

Naturally  as  a  representative  of  a  state 
Which  shares  a  border  with  Mexico  I  will  be 
pleased  to  support  the  resolution.  Certainly  I 
applaud  Joint  efforts  to  foster  friendship  and 
improve  relations  between  our  countries  and 
our  people. 

In  examining  your  brochure  "A  New 
Pattern  for  Borderland  Development."  I  ob- 
served that  after  studies  and  conferences  the 
Commission  decided  to  work  in  the  following 
eleven  areas:  housing,  manpower,  commu- 
nity centers  and  services,  libraries.  Industrial 
and  economic  development,  health  and  san- 
itation, transportation,  recreation,  planning 
and  technical  assistance,  education  and 
Joint  disaster  relief,  I  was,  however  con- 
cerned With  what  I  regard  as  a  most  serious 
omission.  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
drug  problem  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the 
agenda. 

The  drug  problem,  as   you   well   know.   Is 
already   serious    and    seems    to   be    growing 
daily.  This  year,  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mitte,  on  which  I  serve,  heard  testimony  that 
the  drug  problem  was  spreading  to  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Frankly,  citizens  in  my  state 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
rightfully  getting  angry  over  the  continuous 
and  apparently  growing  quantities  of  drugs 
coming  into  the   United  States.  There  is   a 
feeling  that  Mexico  is  not  doing  everything 
it  can  to  prevent  the  illicit  and  illegaltraffic 
in  drugs.  Indicative  of  this  feeling  is  the  fact 
that   over   one   hundred    cities   in   my   state 
have    separately    passed    resolutions    urging 
Congress  to  close  the  border  to  minors  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  a  re- 
sponsible   adult.    I    have   urged    the    Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  in  Southern  California  to  examine 
the  drug  abuse  problem  in  general  and  the 
border    question    in    particular,    and    I    am 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  will  be  coming 
to  California  in  the  near  future. 

In  summary,  the  alarming  increase  in  drug 
traffic  and  drug  use  is  not  only  harmful  to 
its  victims,  but  it  also  is  harmful  to  the  good 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  I  would,  therefore,  urge  that  drugs 
be  added  to  your  agenda  and  that  it  be  a 
first  order  of  business  of  this  most  impor- 
tant Commission. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorge  Murphy. 


Jidy  28,  1969 


already  exists  between  the  enforcement  au- 
thorities of  both  countries. 

Second,  the  Mexican  Government  has  on 
repeated  occasions  resisted  suggestions  to 
have  narcotics  enforcement  problems  placed 
under  a  Joint  US-Mexico  commission  We 
estimate  that  a  proposal  to  place  narcotics 
problems  on  the  CODAP  agenda  woiUd  be  op- 
posed by  the  Mexican  Government. 

Third,  narcotics  enforcement  in  Mexico  is 
highly  centralized  under  the  Federal  police 
One  of  the  principal  alms  of  the  Commission 
is  to  stimulate  acUon  on  the  local  level  in 
Ijorder  communities.  There  appears  to  be  lit- 
tle likelihood  that  meaningful  local  action 
f,^,"''"'''^  "  enforcement  in  Mexico  is  pos- 
sible under  present  conditions. 

While  I  oppose  the  inclusion  of  the  nar- 
cotics problem  as  a  separate  Item  on  the 
agenda  of  CODAF,  I  most  certainly  feel  that 

LnJluJ""  ^""T"  ""'  ^  P^"  °f  <^"^a'"  other 
actiuties  conducted  by  CODAF.  For  exam- 
ple, educational  programs  developed  for 
f^lT""!^'  '"}'*  secondary-level  schools  should 
include  information  on  narcotics  and  drug 

M^fnf  f  "l".^'*'  '^"^  '^^>-  ''^  g°<x»  posslbili! 
ties  of  including  rehabilitation  of  drtig  users 
and  traffickers  in  certain  community  action 
programs.  In  any  case,  you  may  be  assured 
that  we  Will  be  alert  to  exploit  an v  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  emphasize  to  o"ur  Mexi- 

ntnnrJl'^'P^**  °"^  '^^^P  '"Merest  in  elimi- 
nating the  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs  and 
marihuana  problem  from  our  border  area 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  assure  you  that 
efforts  to  solicit  more  effective  Meiican  as- 
f^u"i^«°"  enforcement  are  not  being  over- 
looked A  high  level  meeting  of  enforcement 
Officials  Of  both  countries  was  held  in  June 
and  we  are  very  hopeful  this  will  be  the 
oasis  of  greatly  increased  cooperation  in 
combatting  the  present  situation 

^nunn.  t         "'^'^'-  ^"'^  ^  ^°P«  that  I  will 
continue  to  receive  your  guidance  and  sug- 
gestions whenever  you  deem  it  appropriate 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A,  Meyer. 

Oiairman. 


July  28,  1969 
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United  States-Mexico  Commis- 
sion FOR  Border  Development 
AND  Friendship. 

Washington.  D.C..  July  9,  1969 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  Thank  you 
your  letter  of  June  26.  1969  concerning 
role  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  Commission 
Border  Development  and  Friendship.  I  ^,i 
delighted  that  we  can  count  on  your  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  which  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  your  letter  you  outline  your  great  con- 
cern about  the  increasing  problem  of  nar- 
cotics, dangerous  drugs  and  marihuana  traf- 
ficking, and  you  urge  that  this  problem  be 
added  to  the  agenda  of  the  Commission  I 
have  given  full  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal and  have  decided  against  it,  for  three 
reasons : 

First,  we  are  attempting  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  Commission  to  problems  within  the 
immediate  geographic  area  of  the  border 
The  narcotics  problem  transcends  such  a 
geographic  area,  and  as  such,  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  treatment  through  regular 
diplomatic  channels,  as  weU  as  through  the 
arrangement  of  informal  cooperation  which 


ti,^  r^^^^"^-  ^'-  P'-esident.  for  some 
time  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  drug  problem,  and  in  my  capacity  as 
a    nriember    of    the    Subcommittee    on 
Health  I  supported  last  year,  the  Dru- 
Abuse  and  Control  Act,  In  addition  to 
making  the  possession  of  stimulant   de- 
pressant, or  hallucinogenic  drugs  a  crime 
the  bill  also  Increased  the  penalties  for 
those   who   push   and   traffic   in   illegal 
fu   f^.y^*  ^^  '^  obvious,  Mr.  President 
that  additional  steps  are  needed  and  new 
strategies  need  to  be  devised  to  deal  with 
the  alarming  use  of  drugs.  For,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  warned— 

It  is  doubtful  that  an  American  parent 
can  send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college  without 
exposing  the  young  man  or  woman  to  drug 
abuse.  ° 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimated  that  one-third  of  our 
college  and  high  school  students  have 
used  marihuana  or  dangerous  drugs 
Surgeon  General  Williams  Stewart  told 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  that  drug 
use  has  spread  to  the  elementary  grades 

On  July  17.  the  San  Diego  Union  In 
a  lead  editorial  pointed  out  the  need  for 
action  now  in  the  dmg  battle.  The  car- 
toon on  the  editorial  page  depicts  the 
drug  and  dope  problem  as  "the  fifth 
horseman-  galloping  destructively  across 
our  country  with  a  hypodermic  gun 
labeled  'dope."  This  is  an  apt  descrip- 
tion as  evidenced  by  the  frightening 
possibility  raised  in  the  editorial's  con- 
clusion which  states: 


And  time  as  well  as  vigor  is  of  the  essence. 
Unless  something  is  done  quickly  parents 
may  not  be  able  to  send  their  children  to 
playgrounds  without  exposing  them  to  nar- 
cotics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  6  years,  customs  officials  have 
increased  the  seizure  of  drugs  by  2.000 
percent.  While  imdoubtedly  these  in- 
creased seizures  result  from  increased 
sm-veillance  and  controls,  they  also.  I 
am  certain,  result  from  increased  traf- 
fic in  drugs.  For  drugs  seized  might  be 
compared  with  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  al- 
lowing us  to  see  the  dangers,  but  not  its 
size,  real  danger,  or  magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  production  of  drugs  in  Mexico  has 
become  big  business,  and  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  stem  this  flood  of  narcotics 
which  is  entering  our  country.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, we  must  have  greater  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mexican  Government.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  today  submitting  a 
i-esolution  which  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  "seek  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
commission  to  investigate  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  illicit  traffic  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  within 
and  between  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Canada."  Representative  Gonzales, 
of  Texas,  introduced  this  measure  on  the 
House  side  on  July  23. 

Although  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
indications  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  receptive  to  this  ap- 
proach, I  believe  that  the  growing  con- 
cern in  both  countries  and  the  great 
danger  posed  by  the  alarming  drug  in- 
crease will  result  in  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment being  more  agreeable  to  cooper- 
ative action.  In  any  event,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  this  Nation  to  emphasize  to 
Mexico  the  growing  concern  in  the  Na- 
tion about  the  rising  use  of  drugs.  The 
drug  problem  clearly  has  the  potential 
of  harming  the  good  relationships  we 
have  enjoyed  with  our  neighbors.  This 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  over 
100  cities  in  California  have  passed 
resolutions  urging  Congress  to  close  the 
United  States-Mexican  border  to  minors 
unless  accompanied  by  an  adult. 

In  short,  Americans  are  rightfully  an- 
gry over  the  problem  and  are  demanding 
that  action  be  taken  to  stop  the  big  drug 
business  and  traffic  which  is  big  profit 
to  those  who  do  not  care  how  they  make 
a  buck. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  veteran  correspondent 
Francis  B.  Kent,  published  in  last  Sun- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  July   17,  1969] 

President  Writes  Prescription  :  Drug  Abuse 

Needs  Legal  Cuhe 

The  most  sobering  part  of  President  Nixon's 
message  which  urged  a  massive,  concerted  at- 
tack on  the  runaway  narcotics  problem  in 


the  United  States  of  America  was  the  para- 
graph relating  to  youth. 

"It  is  doubtful,"  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "that  an 
American  parent  can  send  a  son  or  daughter 
to  college  today  without  exposing  the  young 
man  or  woman  to  drug  abuse." 

Reams  of  statistics  are  available  to  support 
the  President's  inference  that  the  national 
drug  problem  already  has  a  strong  grip  on 
the  emerging  generation. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
estimates  that  more  than  one-third  of  all 
college  and  high  school  students  today  have 
used  marijuana  or  a  dangerous  drug.  It  is 
estimated  the  number  will  nearly  double  be- 
fore this  decade   ends. 

Clearly  this  is  a  menace  that  will  require 
a  strong  prescription.  The  days  of  molly- 
coddling an  overt  danger  and  exploring  its 
social  implications  instead  of  taking  strong 
legal  cures  must  end.  Otherwise  the  problem 
will  be  so  immense  that  it  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible to  either  doses  of  law  or  of  reason. 
Mr.  Nixon's  prescription  for  control  of  the 
narcotics  problem  is  both  strong  and  timely 
medicine. 

He  recommends  for  approval  of  Congress 
a  comprehensive  program  that  will  bring  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  all  federal  and  state 
laws  dealing  with  sale,  possession,  manufac- 
turing and  distribution  of  narcotics. 

Especially  pertinent,  Mr.  Nixon  classes 
marijuana  In  the  same  general  category  as 
LSD,  cocaine  or  heroin — which  is  realistic. 
The  comprehensive  approach  should  focus 
the  energies  of  the  federal  establishment 
against  the  narcotics  cancer  which  is  erod- 
ing individual  character  and  the  national 
moral  fiber. 

Certainly  the  President's  clear  labeling  of 
marijuana  as  a  great  danger  should  serve 
to  halt  a  swelling  attitude  of  permissiveness 
to  this  insidious  threat. 

It  is  ironic,  but  essential,  that  part  of  the 
fight  against  dangerotis  drvigs  has  to  be  di- 
rected against  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  struck  down  sections  of  regis- 
tration acts  last  year.  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal 
to  pattern  laws  requiring  licensing  and  regis- 
tration of  persons  possessing  dangerous  drugs 
is  patterned  after  New  York  State  law  and 
should   serve    this    purpose. 

But  implicit  throughout  the  President's 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  dangerous  drugs 
is  the  thought  that  it  is  a  road  that  the 
federal  government  should  not  travel  alone. 
The  visible  part  of  the  narcotics  cancer  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  total.  The  problem  is 
so  immense  that  it  will  require  the  full  ef- 
fort and  cooperation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, states,  institutions  and  families. 

And  time  as  well  as  vigor  is  of  the  essence. 
Unless  something  is  done  quickly  parents 
may  not  be  able  to  send  their  children  to 
playgrounds  without  exposing  them  to  nar- 
cotics. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  27,  1969] 
Drugs  Seized  at  Border  Up  2,000  Percent  in  6 

Years:   Rise  Reflects  Not  Only  Tighter 

Controls  but  More  Demand  for  Mexico's 

Narcotics 

(By  Francis  B.  Kent) 

Mexico  Ctty. — The  body  in  the  coffin  looked 
ordinary  enough  but  there  was  something 
about  the  men  accompanying  it  across  the 
border  into  the  United  States  that  bothered 
the  customs  agents. 

An  informal  autopsy  revealed  extraordi- 
nary contents:   a  fortune  in  heroin. 

Not  everyone  connected  with  the  illicit 
drug  traffic  goes  to  such  bizarre  lengths. 
Simpler  techniques  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful, i'et  the  incident  serves  to  illustrate 
what  U.S.  customs  men  are  up  against  and 
their  task  gets  more  difficult  all  the  time. 

In  the  past  si.v  years,  according  to  customs 
officials  in  Washington,  the  quantity  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  seized  at  border  points  has  In- 
creased by  2,000';.  Joseph  Jenkins,  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau's  director  of  Investigations,  said 
this    increase    reflecis    not    only    intensified 


control  efforts  but  a  sharp  rise  In  the  dope 
traffic  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  demand  among 
U.S.  users,  the  production  of  illicit  drugs 
has  become  a  big  bvisiness  in  Mexico.  Just 
how  big.  no  one  knows,  bxit  the  figures  are 
sizeable. 

CUSTOMS    AGENTS 

For  example.  U.S.  customs  agents  along 
the  1.500  miles  of  border  between  Mexico  and 
California.  .Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
seized  more  than  32  tons  of  marijuana  last 
year,  plus  more  than  50  pounds  Of  heroin, 
morphine  and  cocaine. 

Mexican  authorities,  meanwhile,  destroyed 
more  than  7.500  fields  of  poppies,  the  source 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives,  and  burned  off 
hundreds  ol  acres  of  marijuana. 

How  much  managed  to  get  across  the  bor- 
der and  into  the  hands  of  users  is  anybody's 
guess.  The  consensus:  considerable. 

Illicit  drugs  cross  the  border  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner.  The  young,  long-haired 
marijuana  smoker  may  smuggle  it  over  con- 
cealed in  Ills  surfboard.  The  professionals  are 
more  likely  to  use  trucks  with  false  ttottoms, 
boats  or  airplanes.  Unpoliced  coastal  land- 
ings and  airstrips  proliferate  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

.A.rrests  and  stiff  prison  sentences  appear 
to  be  no  more  than  a  minor  factor  in  slowing 
the  traffic.  Border  arrests  for  trafficking  in 
marijuana  alone  numt)ered  945  in  1965.  and 
by  last  year  had  risen  to  2,273.  Conviction, 
under  the  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1956, 
brings  a  mandatory  5-  to  20-year  prison  sen- 
tence wuh  no  hofie  of  probation  or  parole. 
A  second  offense  means  10  to  40  years. 

On  The  Mexican  side  the  law  is  even  tough- 
er and  Mexican  jails  are  not  renowned  for 
their   luxuriotis    facilities.  >■ 

Until  relatively  recently,  narcotics  had  not 
been  much  of  a  criminal  problem  in  Mexico. 
Indians  had  smoked  what  Is  now  called  mari- 
juana and  munched  on  hallucinatory  mush- 
rooms long  before  the  Spanish  arrived  in  the 
early  16th  century.  Marijuana  came  Into 
more  popular  usage  about  100  years  ago  when 
the  peasant  took  it  up  to  ease  his  hunger 
pangs. 

Now  its  use  has  been  noted  .imong  sec- 
ondary-school students,  and  an  occasional 
homicide  has  been  attributed  to  organized 
crime's  efforts  to  control  distribution,  not 
only  of  marijuana  but  the  so-called  hard 
narcotics  such  as  heroin  as  well. 

Just  one  thing  keeps  the  international 
traffic  alive:  money.  And.  according  to 
agents  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department's 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  not  all  of  it  flows  into 
the  hands  of  that  sinister  organization 
known  as  the  Mafia. 

"Dope  smuggling,"  one  agent  told  Tlie 
Times,  "is  about  as  exclusive  as  betting  on 
the  ponies." 

LARGE     profits 

Profits  are  enormous.  The  2-pound  brick 
of  marijuana  that  nets  Its  grower  about  S4 
in  Mexico  sells  for  as  much  as  S300  in  the 
United  States.  The  usual  price  in.  say,  Los 
Angeles  or  New  York,  is  S150.  Much  more 
profitable  are  the  hard  drugs:  morphine, 
heroin,  cocaine.  They  come  in  smaller  quan- 
tities and  provide  vastly  more  effective  re- 
sults. 

Calculating  the  profit  margin  on  hard 
drugs  is  next  to  impossible,  since  they  are 
invariably  diluted  at  every  stage  of  process- 
ing and  handling  and  the  price  varies  not  only 
geographically  but  according  to  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.  Almost  any 
Illicit  narcotic!  though,  is  worth  at  least 
twice  as  much  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border. 

Controlling  the  production  and  processing 
of  drugs  in  Me.xico  is  no  easy  task.  Much  o: 
the  interior  is  virtually  inaccessable  except 
by  Jeep  or  burro.  Yet  the  authorities  here 
have  mounted  what  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  most  effective  grassroots  campaign 
in  Latin  America. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Asst.  Atty.  Gen. 
David  Franco  Rodriguez,  federal  agents  work 
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c  osely  with  the  army  and  with  local  and 
state  police  departments.  Each  spring,  when 
the  opium  poppy  Is  ripe  for  milking  mixed 
teams   move    out   into   the   eight-state   area 

trated.  Traveling  by  whatever  means  is  nec- 
essary, often  on  foot,  they  descend  on  illegal 
plantations  that  have  been  spotted  from  the 
air  destroy  the  growth  and  arrest  the  grower 
Equally     tough     measures     are     directed 
against  those  in  Mexico  who  serve  as  links  in 
the  narcotics  traffic  that  originates  in  South 
America,    the   Middle   East   and    the   Orient 
ihe  South  American  countries  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  are  a  major  source  of  cocaine,  a  deriva- 
tive cf  the  cocoa  leaf  that  is  chewed  by  In- 
dians. The  Mideast  and  the  Par  East  produce 
heroin 

TURKISH     HEROIN 

Heroin  is  a  particularly  nettlesome  prob- 
lem because  it  is  manufactured  legally  un- 
der government  license,  in  Turkey  and  In- 
dia. U.S.  officials  estimate  that  up  to  IS',  of 
the  Turkish  heroin  finds  its  way  into  the 
contraband  market 

Getting   narcotics   across   the   border  Into 
the  United  States,  despite  Increasingly  strict 
controls,  presents  no  great  challenge"  Liter- 
ally millions  of  US.  and  Mexican  nationals 
cro^..Che    border   every   year  and   to   search 
-   ^""f.^^"^^  *°"''^  ^^  physically  impossible 
_^     If    we   did,'    a    customs    agent    observed 
cars  would  be  lined  up  for  miles  and  the 
congesuon  at  airports  would  be  outrageous  " 
Still,  the  number  of  U.S.  agents  along  the 
border  has  almost  doubled,  to  a  total  of  92 
since  1965.  and  the  combined  efforts  of  U  S 
and  Mexican  authorities  have  produced  re- 
sults, as  can  be  seen  by  the  increase  in  seiz- 
ures and  arrests. 
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MEETINGS    HELPPCL 

Jenkins,  the  bureau's  investigations  chief 
Is  convinced  that  further  cooperation  will 
pay  even  greater  dividends  in  the  future 
Joint  meetings  such  as  the  recent  roundtable 
conducted  here  between  U.S.  and  Mexican 
experts   have    been    particularly   helpful,    he 

What  the  authorities  on  both  sides  hope 
for  and  expect  is  a  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  young  people,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  where  marijuana  has  acquired  wide- 
spread acceptance. 

o.tlT".^]!'^-  *'^=°'-'ling  to  a  Narcotics  Bureau 
agent,  it  has  yet  to  be  established  that  mari- 
juana is  harmless  or  not  hablt-formlng.  and 
the  evidence  indicates  that  its  use  often  leads 
to  hard  narcotics. 

..1]^^°'^^  ^°."  °^  °'''"  confirmed  addicts,"  he 
said,    started  with  marijuana  " 

Jenkins,  who  was  with  the  Customs  Bureau 

fpr^v^^l'"'  ^°'  '"  ^'^^'^  ''^'■"■•^  his  trans- 
fer to  Washington  in  January,  recalls  a  grim 
courtroom  scene  in  which  a  37-vear-old  oN 
in  prison       ^"^'  "^^  sentenced  to  40  years 

-I  dont  think  I-m  going  to  make  it,"  the 
defendant  said. 

innf^"'  ^^.V^^  ^°  'h*  '^^  you  can."  the 
Judge  replied. 


-rh=  D  •^ui-'*'  10.  1969. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

mi^T  ^'«-  President:  We,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  California  Congressional 
Delega  ion,  having  read  the  news^a^ounts 
appearing    m    yesterdays   Washington    P<^t 

vour  boM'^'^'rr"  ""'^  commend  vou  Tor 
your    bold    and    forthright    proposals    with 

prlblem'°    ^°'"'^^"'"«    '^^    -' -  ^    C 
Of  particular  significance,  we  believe    are 

the  reported  measures  calling  for  stiffer  pen! 
al  ies  for  habitual  offenders  and  to^e  !n- 
Ind'fi.'h/^"  "'"«'"  ''^'^'  ^^^'l  sale  of^rugs- 

ricensS'"of'us'"'°""';°  '"^'"''^  ^^^'^i 
l,iJ:,,'  ^^    manufacturers   of   drues 

stimulants,  and  depressants  ^  ' 

in'^ohef  ^nr'"'"'-  ^^"'^  °^  "^  ^*^  "^^^  actively 
m^ohed  for  some  time  in  trying  to  And  a 


somt.on  to  our  State's  common  and  unique 
problems  of  drug  abuse.  As  such,  we  wish  to 

slder^t'h.Tn  ^"^"*'°"  ^'"^  "^ge  you  to  con- 
tltt  ^>  following  additional  recommenda- 
tions whch  we  believe  should  be  Included  in 
sublet"'        ^"""^'""'^  position  on  this  critical 

1.  Border  Surveillance:  As  v6u  know.  Cali- 
rornia  and  other  states  bordering  on  Mexico 
Have    a    unique    and    compelling    narcotics 
problem  as  it  applies  to  the  illegal  traffic  in 
dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics  into  and  out 
of  Mexico.  We  believe  a  concerted  effort  must 
be  made  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  border 
surveillance  activities  so  that  a  more  effec- 
be'wi'g'eT""  °'  •■^^'•"cing  the  supply"  can 
2    Relation:;   icith    Mexico:   Since   full    co- 
cperation  and  continued  friendship  between 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico  is  seriously  affected  bv 
the  situation  which  exists,  we  urge  that  our 
mutual  narcotics  problems  be  included  as  a 
priority  Item  of  discussion  at  the  up-comine 
meetings  of  the  US-Mexico  Border  Commis- 
sion   for    Friendship    and    Development     At 
present,    it    is   our   understanding   that   this 
matter    is    not    included    on    the    proposed 
agenda  for  these  meetings. 

3.  Drug  Abuse  Education:  It  is  our  com- 
mon view,  as  well  as  your  own,  that  any  all- 
out  effort  to  combat  the  spreading  menace 
of  drug  addiction  and  "experimentation" 
cannot  rely  on  law  enforcement  alone 
Therefore,  we  strongly  support  and  Join  vou 
in  emphasizing   the  dire  national   need  "for 

rSfip*  wHf,''"»    '^"'^   ""^"^^   education.   The 
1962   White  House  Conference   on  Narcotics 

«nH  f"l^  ^""^^  reported  the  "failure  of 
schools  to  recognize  the  problem  and  pro- 
vide instruction  of  equal  quantity  and  qual- 
ity as  that  provided  for  other  health  haz- 
ards .  In  our  collective  Judgment,  no  sig- 
hf  th"!  °J  '"ean'ngf"!  role  has  been  assumid 
,/h«i^  r^"*"*'  Government  to  assist  our 
schools    in    providing    effective    drug    abuse 

ror^studenr'  T  "^^"  '°'  -'^^  - '"ca'ron 
comf  aciue^  ^"'^  "''""^  ^''-^^  ^^  "ow  be- 

soelTTor^^  .f^T^'^;  ^'-  P^e^l^^nt.  that  we 
Coni^P«  in  ^\  '"''Jority  of  the  Members  of 
wiinnf  ^  ^*^"'*'  '^**  ^^  stand  ready  and 
«on^n  ^n  '^"''  ^°"  ^'^^  y°»'-  Admin  stra- 
tlon  in  any  way  possible  in  helping  combat 
this  growing  menace   to   the   voung   pS 

moral  fiber  of  our  society  ^ 

Respectfully. 

George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senator,  California. 
lot,  r.  Robert    B.    Mathias. 

ISth  Congressional  District.  California 
,.,^  Bob  Wilson. 

36th  Congressional  District,  California 
i  ,    ^  °°'*  ^-  Clausen, 

1st    Congressional   District,    California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred  and.  without  obKoi. 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 

rCECORD. 

,/^^^J°}^^J^so\ution  (S.J.  Res.  142)  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Drug  Commission 
^^ZT  .^^^  United  States.  Mexico,  and 
Canada  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  refeired 
^ri  m-£?^"l'"r  °"  ^°'"^^^"  Relations. 
as  Jonow^  '°  '^  ^""'^^  "'  ^^^  «'=^°''° 
S.J.  Res.  142 
Whereas  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  exists:  and 

coiTsequence^^l^d"""^™  '^  °^  Internationa. 

nnTt^!''t?  '^^^P^^  the  border  eflTorte  of  the 
united  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  the  flow 


onM'll^'l'"'"^  ^'^^^  continues  at  a  danger, 
ously  high  rate:  and  " 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  oj AmeZa 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presl^nt 
of  the  united  States  is  authorized  requested 
and  directed  to  seek  with  the  President  of 
Mexico  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sda 
o  invesTIrr  °'  "  P^^manent  commissloit 
Wuu^ll^f^J"'^'^  '*"'*  '"^ans  Of  reducing 
the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dangerouf 
drugs  within  and  between  the  United  Itates 
Mexico,  and  Canada  states. 


Juhj  28,  1969     I       July  28,  1969 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.    2523 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mi-.  President   I 

iTir^uTT'''  '°"'^"*  ^hat,  at  the  next 

New  York    fv^T  °^  "'"  ^^"^^^  ^'^'^ 
weu    Yoik   (Mr.  Javitsi    be  added  as  a 

cosponsor  of  S.  2523,  to  amend    extend 

rel«tP?f °''  "ff"'"  ^"''"^  health  laws 
related  to  mental  health 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  w^nout 

S.    2608 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President   I 

Piinting.  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ,Mr.  McCarthy)  and  tS 
Senator  from  Maine  -Mr.  Muskie.  b| 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2608.  to  pro- 
l^  foj- .comprehensive  control  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse 

obStio'^f^f°'^°.°^''^'^E«-  Without 
oDjection.  it  IS  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

NO.    107 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 

^ent.   on   behalf  of   the  Senator  from 

Wisconsm  (Mr.  Proxmire..  I  ask  unan 

mous  consent  that,  at  the  nexflrimfng 

the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 

soonsornf '^'-  '1°''^'  ^^  ^'^'^^'^  ^s  a  cT 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  107  to  the 
military  procurement  bill 

The  anriendment  requires  annual  dis- 
closures by  former  high-ranking  civ  1 

Who  fe"a^-e"the^^^'  ''^"^^^^  ^-^^S"- 
wno  leave  the  Government  and  go   to 

work  for  major  defense  contractors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    WUhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  "'^tnout 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  225— RP^o 
LUTION  EXPRESSING  THE  COlS-" 
MENDATION  AND  GRATITUDE  OP 
THE  SENATE  TO  THE  MEN  An5 
WOMEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SPAC? 
PROGRAM  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP 
THE  APOLLO  11  MISSION 

i^L?"^!"^^^  submitted  a  resolution 
ti^"„  -^  ^^  expressing  the  commenda- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  Senate  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  national  space 
program  on  the  occasion  of  the  Apollo 
11  mission,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  h^^.^ 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurney  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
heading  f''''°"°    ""'^^''    ^"    appropriate 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2624 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judiciary  Machinery,  I  announce  hear- 
ings on  S.  2624,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
judicial  machinery  in  customs  courts  by 
amending  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
lating to  judicial  actions  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings  in  customs  matters. 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m..  on  August  4. 
and  5.  1969.  in  room  6226,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nomination  has  been  referred  to  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

H.  Kenneth  Schroeder,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  New  York  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  John  T.  Curtln.  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  August  4,  1969.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANTITRUST  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  net  long 
ago.  I  authored  a  magazine  article  on 
the  enticing  temptations  to  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.  Among  the  attractions  I 
listed  were  the  great  potential  returns 
balanced  against  the  very  low  odds  for 
being  caught. 

Thankfully,  antitrust  enforcement  is 
being  resurrected,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  traditional  "crime  does  not 
pay"  warning  once  more  may  be  valid 
in  the  antitrust  field. 

Two  items  tend  to  substantiate  this 
hope. 

The  first  is  the  report  from  Brussels — 
as  contained  In  a  story  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  Friday — that  the 
Common  Market  has  for  the  first  time 
fined  companies  for  antitrust  violations. 

One-half  a  million  dollars  in  fines  were 
levied  on  six  European  companies  for 
operating  a  secret  quinine  cartel. 

My  pleasure  over  this  action  is  mixed, 
I  confess,  with  some  pride,  for  the  Com- 
mon Market  officials  graciously  pointed 
out  that  they  had  learned  of  the  cartel 
through  the  work  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 

The  subcommittee  uncovered  the  car- 
tel, and  in  hearings  in  1967  laid  out  its 
operation  through  the  actual  working 
papers  of  the  members.  Those  documents 
were  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights 
any  antitrust  lawyer  might  ever  hope  to 
see,  for  they  spelled  out  just  how  the 


companies  conspired  to  acquire  the 
American  stockpile  of  quinine  and  how 
they  raised  world  prices  after — with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department  and 
General  Services  Administration — ob- 
taining it. 

Last  fall  criminal  indictments  were  re- 
turned by  a  Federal  grand  jury  against 
15  companies  and  eight  executives  in- 
volved in  the  price  fixing  and  other  anti- 
trust violations. 

According  to  the  subcommittee  infor- 
mation during  the  operation  of  the  car- 
tel, prices  had  gone  up  as  much  as  700 
percent  on  quinine  and  similarly  on 
quinidine — a  lifesaving  heart  drug. 

In  addition  to  the  action  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, private  suits  have  been  filed  claim- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  damages. 

These  private  suits  are  in  the  nature  of 
class  actions.  Under  a  class  action,  in- 
dividuals who  have  suffered  a  loss  too 
small  to  warrant  hiring  a  lawyer  join 
together  to  recover  '.heir  damages  jointly. 

The  growing  popularity  of  these  class 
actions  justifies.  I  think,  the  hope  the 
antitrust  violations  will  become  increas- 
ingly expensive.  This,  in  turn,  means  that 
the  congressional  intent  that  private  suits 
to  collect  treble  damages  would  be  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  antitrust  violations 
will  carry  new  weight. 

The  class  action  has  been  brought  to 
public  attention  most  recently  by  the  $120 
million  settlement  to  reimburse  consum- 
ers who  were  forced  to  buy  antibiotics 
when  they  were  price  fixed  by  the  phar- 
maceutical companies. 

This  Is  the  largest  settlement  in  anti- 
trust history,  and  it  carried  considerably 
more  clout  against  a  corporation  than 
the  $50,000  penalty  accessable  imder  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  would  be  remiss.  I  think,  if  I  did  not 
point  out  the  role  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  also  played  in 
spotlighting  the  antibiotic  case.  This  was 
first  brought  to  general  public  attention 
by  the  drug  extensive  hearings  and  re- 
port carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Senator  Kefauver. 

In  sum.  all  I  am  really  saying  is  that 
so  much  of  the  time  we  grind  our  gears 
around  here,  and  the  temptation  is 
great  to  think  much  of  it  is  for  naught. 

In  these  two  cases.  I  am  sure  the 
American  consumer — and  the  European, 
with  quinine — would  say  our  efforts  had 
been  worth  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article  on 
quinine  and  one  on  class  actions,  pub- 
lished in  the  July  26  issue  of  the  New 
Republic,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  of  a  boxed  story,  captioned  "De- 
ductible Wrongdoing."  which  appeared 
on  one  page  of  the  New  Republic,  giving 
the  consumer  class  story.  It,  too,  has 
relevancy . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Euromart  Fines  Firms  for  Running  Secret 
Drug  Cartel 

(By  Richard  Norton-Taylor) 
BRUSSELS,  July  24. — Six  E^iropean  compa- 
nies have  been  fined  a  total  of  $500,000  by 
the  Common  Market  Executive  Commission 
for  establishing  a  secret  quinine  cartel,  it 
was  announced  here  today. 


This  marked  the  first  time  the  Commission 
has  imposed  a  fine  for  an  infringement  of 
the  Market's  antitrust  regulations.  The  same 
six  companies  have  been  accused  of  forcing 
up  U.S.  prices  on  quinine  by  700  per  cent. 

The  drug  companies  concerned  are  Ned- 
chem  of  the  Netherlands,  Boehrlnger  and 
Buchler.  both  of  West  Germany,  and  three 
French  companies.  Polntet-Girard,  Norgen- 
taise  (a  Brlstol-Myer  subsidiary i  and  Phar- 
macie  Centrale. 

Together  they  control  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  world  quinine  market  Nedchem  of 
Amsterdam,  the  largest  of  the  firms,  has 
been  fined  $210,000,  Boehrlnger  $190,000,  and 
the  others  considerably   less. 

Quinine,  the  traditional  cure  for  malaria, 
is  being  used  heavily  in  Vietnam,  where  new 
types  of  the  disease  have  broken  out.  Quini- 
dine. its  derivative,  is  a  drug  used  to  combat 
heart  ailments. 

The  European  cartel  was  first  spotlighted 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trusts  and  Monopolies.  Tlie  cartel's  key  ob- 
jective was  to  eliminate  competition  among 
the  various  producers  In  1959  in  buying  a 
U.S.  stockpile  of  14  million  ounces  of  quinine, 
enough  for  I'i  to  2  year's  world  supply. 

This  stockpile  was  shared  among  the  six 
companies  When  new  sources  of  supply 
emerged,  the  firms  prolonged  the  market- 
sharing  and  price-fixing  agreements  they  had 
established  Within  the  Common  Market,  the 
companies  agreed  to  reserve  home  markets 
for  each  partner,  and  reserved  the  manu- 
facture of  quinidine  to  the  German  and 
Dutch  firms. 

This  directly  conflicts  with  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Common  Market's  Treaty  of 
Rome  "The  Infrlngenvent  was  knowingly 
committed."  said  the  Commission  in  a  note 
released  today. 

"Despite  expert  legal  advice  the  companies 
continued  their  practices,  deliberately  filed 
no  notification,  and  took  what  they  believed 
to  be  adequate  steps  to  keep  the  agreement 
secret.  Among  other  things,  they  Instructed 
all  meml>ers  to  destroy  compromising  docu- 
ments." it  said. 

But  this  was  not  fully  followed  and  some 
documents  first  came  to  light  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  in  1967. 

The  quinine  cartel  led  to  a  700  per  cent 
rise  in  the  price  of  quinine  between  1960  and 
1966.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  period,  prices 
skyrocketed  by  as  much  as  five  times  when 
U.S.  military  authorities,  having  disposed  of 
most  of  their  earlier  strategic  reserves  of 
quinine,  reappeared  on  the  market  as  large- 
scale  purchasers  because  of  the  Vietnam  war 
This  led  to  the  Senate  investigation 

The  Common  Market  decision  on  the  qui- 
nine cartel  signifies  a  new  determination  in 
the  Europ>ean  Commission's  ccmijetitlon  di- 
rectorate to  look  into  other  'fields,  notably 
the  European  electric-lighting  industry, 
where  a  series  of  market-sharing  agreements 
have  been  in  force  for  some  time. 

Some  of  the  same  European  drug  firms  in- 
volved in  today's  announcement  were  in- 
cluded in  a  Federal  grand  Jury  indictment 
last  October  of  15  drug  companies  for  fixing 
the  U.S.  price  of  quinidine. 

The  fines  announced  today  followed  anti- 
trust charges  brought  yesterday  by  the  U  S 
Justice  Department  against  two  British  and 
three  U.S.  drug  manufacturers  for  an  alleged 
restrictive  patent-licensing  agreement  of  a 
drug,  iron  dextran,  used  in  the  treatment  of 
iron-deficiency  anemia. 

Giving  the  Consumer  "Class" 
(By  David  Sanford) 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  consumer  fraud  cases 
that  victims  almost  never  recover  their  losses, 
since  claims  generally  are  smaller  than  the 
cost  of  paying  a  lawyer  to  go  to  court.  A  con- 
sumer can  compiatn  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  even  If  the  FTC  Is  inter- 
ested, investigates  and  finds  fraud,  the  most 
it  can  do  is  order  a  merchant  or  finance  com- 
pany to  stop  defrauding  Its  customers;  com- 
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pelUng  restitution  is  not  within  the  PTC's 
limited  powers.  Better  Business  Bureaus  Bess 
Myerson.  Action  Line,  Consumers  Union  and 
Ralph  K.:der  all  receive  complaints,  but'thev 
offer  only  cathartic  relief. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  Congress 
the  courts  and  other  agenlces  are  becoming 
interested  In  consumer  class  actions— suits 
by  one  or  a  few  consumers  In  behalf  of  all 
consumers  similarly  abused,  A  lawyer  Is 
rarely  Interested  in  representing  a  poor 
client  who  has  been  done  out  of  $40o  by 
a  nnance  company  operating  Illegally,  but 
r  he  can  represent  thousands  of  consumers 
identically  defrauded,  he  has  an  interesting 
and  potentially  lucrative  case. 

All  states  and  federal  law  provide  for  class 
actions    by    litigants    who    can    establish    a 
unity  of  Interest."  but  the  laws  are  variously 
Interpreted  and.  in  most  states  inhospitable 
^K,n^  actions.  In  New  York,  according  to 
Philip  Schrag,  a  lawyer  for  ths  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  Fund,  the  courts  go  in  for  "meta- 
physical nitpicking,"  interpreting  "unity  of 
Interest"  to  mean  "that  if  in  OOO  people  sign 
the  same  contract-physically  the  same  piece 
Of  paper— one  person   can  sue  in   behalf  of 
all  of  them.  But  if  they  sign  10,000  separate 
Identical,  contracts  then  they  don't  have  a 
■unity. cf  interest  ■"  The  effect  In  New  York 
.and  fl^ewhere  Is  to  discourage  class  actions 
(Ironically.   California,  which  has  the  same 
statute  as  New  York.  Interprets  it  liberally 
and  U  a  congenial  place  for  class  actions  In  a 
recent  Yellow  Cab  case   a  Judgment  required 
refund   of  overcharges   to  Los   Angeles   taxi 

Class  actions  may  soon  be  more  common 
across  the  country.  In  the  antitrust  Held   for 
instance,  lawyers  representing  43  states  have 
arranged  an  out-of-court  settlement  with  five 
of'fto^"^„^°"'P^"'^^  providing  for  refunds 
Of  $120  million  in  overcharges  for  antibiotic 
drugs   sold   between    1954   and    1966    A   New 
York    City   federal    court   In   December    1967 
convicted  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co..  Inc..  American 
Cyanimld  Co.  and  Bristol  Myers  Co    Inc    of 
conspiring  to  fix  prices  of  tetracycline  and  re- 
lated broad-spectrum  antibiotics  and  of  con- 
spiring to  monopolize  the  market  In  these 
dnigs.    roiin  Mathleson  Chemical  Corp    and 
Upjohn  Co    were  named  as  co-consplrators  ) 
The  conviction  laid  the  companies  open   to 
civil  antitrust  suits  by  states,  cities,  hospitals 
insurance    companies,    and   individuals    who 
Bad   been  overcharged.   To   avoid   suits  and 
conceivable  Judgments  of  as  much  as  $500 
million  the  companies,  all  the  while  denying 
liability,  have  offered  to  settle  claims  out  of 
court  for  J120  million.   [Last  week  the  gov- 
ernment   filed    a    $25    million    damage    suit 
against   Pfizer   and   Cyanimld   alleging   thev 
Obtained     their     patents     for     tetracycline 
fraudulently.)  •* 

The  tetracycline  settlement  is  the  largest 
in  antitrust  history— an  accomplishment  for 
which  David  Shapiro,  one  of  the  lawyers  re- 
tained by  New  York,  deserves  major  credit 
since  he  chose  to  sue  not  In  behalf  of  NeW 
York  alone  but  for  New  York  "on  behalf  of 
an  that  state  s  ultimate  consumers  "  The  in- 
dividual purchaser  of  the  involved  drugs— 

i.rf/J'^".'?^'"^  *""  ^'^°''^^  °'-  «'g°«  a  no- 
tarized statement  detailing  his  expendi- 
tures—will be  compensated  for  the  over- 
charge.  (On  Tuesday.  July  1,  the  drug  firms 

tht'n  ^^.  '<f  '^^"y  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States  explaining  the  procedure 
,J  "l^."^'^-  "^^-^  ^'^^  reportedly  <Lt  more 
than  $200,000.)  Consumers  will  thus  benefl? 
from  a  settlement  that  would  never  have 
been  practicable  had  they  sued  as  Individ- 
uals with  small  claims.  «"uivia 

The  drug  caae  was  not,  strictly  speaking 
a  consumer  class  action,  since  it  was  brought 
by  government  in  behalf  of  itself  and  Its 
affected  citizens  rather  by  a  conaumrr 
in  behalf  of  all  consumers.  (^nanmer 

In  New  York  and  elsewhere  sUte  laws  al- 
low groups  with  common  Interests  to  bring 

frauds.  Thus,  the  New  York  court  of  appeals 
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early    this    month    agreed    to    hear    a    suit 
brought  by  Edna  Hall  and  William  Rusleli 

^„  n  '^^  °^°*^«""»'  gainst  the  Oo- 

burn  Corporation,  a  large  finance  company, 
^e  two  contend  that  they  are  amon«  toou- 

t^  aonni^"^""  T^°  purchased   furniuirx. 
a^d  appliances  under  Installment  contracts 

^«  ^Z.1^?^  ,^  ^^^  '^""^'^  corporation, 
^e  contracts,  it  is  alleged,  were  printed  in 
type  smaller  than  the  eight-point  type  re- 
^wi^K  ^  ^^"^  '^^  O'^  "^^'^  technicality  the 
hund^^H^,  ^^:""'  ^""^  ^'^e'a^'lves  several 
?h«^?f  ?,"^"  *''  =*"*«  '^^'•Kes  paid  on 
the  Illegally  drawn"  contracts  as  well  as 
refunds  to  thousands  of  other  pe^^  wh^ 
tl^f^'ff  k""^'  documents.   The  $200  that 

fntplc^*  F^  *°  ""^^"^  ^  °°t  enough  to 
interest  any  lawyer,  since  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  fighting  her  case 
exclusive  of  lawyers'  fees,  iut  by  figh^g 
the   case   as   a   consumer   cla«   action    her 

r^^f^ZTa^  ^"°^-  ^-'^-'^  °^  '^- 
ir.1^  Coburn  case  was  dismissed  in  two 
r  nL  ""^^  ^'^  improper  class  action  and 
iermln/^'^^lK^  ^°''  ^^^  *PP*^1^  <^^'^  to  de- 
taf^H  K^^u"  ""^^  judgment  Is  to  be  sus- 
tained; Whether,  that  Is,  there  is  a  true 
"unity  of  Interest." 

thru'l  n'l^ri^/o^  ^^"^  ^  ^«'=°'>^  case  in 
for  »  f  °'strlct  Court  to  recover  damages 
for  a  group  of  students  allegedly  bilked  by 
a  ski-tour   organizer.   Schrag  is   basing  his 

wS!^T  f""  *  '^^  •'''«  ^^"^^'^  Act)  under 
which  businesses  often  sue  competitors  for 
false  statements  made  in  the  Int^tet^^I^e 
of  goods  and  services.  Schrag  wishes  to  Tp. 

and  ln%rH?  '"'*'^'''"'"  consumers  as  well 
and  in  so  doing  open  the  federal  courts  to 
consumer  cla«  actions  under  the  Lanham 

Paul  Lurle,   a  Chicago  attorney,  is  suing 

SSo  w3""^  "^r"  "^  "^^^^^  °^  «*«"'  6,000,- 
000  Ward  customers  who  last  year  were 
mailed  unsolicited  credit-life  and  dlsabmty 
Insurance  policies  covering  their  Ward 
Charge  accounts.  The  poUclL  were  ac«,m- 
panled  by  a  letter  informing  clwrge^^- 
tomers    that    they    should    nofify    wlrd's^f 

f^L  v>  °'^*^e'^*se  they  would  be  billed 
Lurle   charges   that    the   solicitation   was   a 

TTrT,  r'"'^'^""'''^*"^  scheme,  contrary 
whlcT   a     o  °?«"='^^,«<l'sing    techniques    in 

father  tLJ^,^""^'^  ^P^'^'^"  acceptance 
rather  than  his  mere  silence  is  required  to 
consummate  a  purchase.  Were  Lurle  r^pre^ 

worth  ^t^ff/'r"''^'  ''''  ^"'^  '^°»"'  «^^^e 
Tnt?  hi^*    ^.  Representing  millions  of  cll- 

lar^'for  tht"m'.r°."V"'=*  ^"^"^^  '"'■»°«  dol- 
lars for  them  if  he  is  successful 

r.f^^^^^''  Lindsays  energetic  Commissioner 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  New  York  City    Bess 

Si  .H  «*  consumer  protection  act  which 
f^r  the  first  time  provides  for  restitution  of 
^n  '>,.*°u^*'^'^*  °^  consumer  frauds  Tl^e 
bin  Which  Mrs.  Grant  expects  will  be  passed 
after  hearings  this  fall,  would  give  her  ^encv 

of  New  York.  It  would  establish  In  her 
department  an  office  of  consumer's  advocate 
nia  m  ''T'f  '"^^estlgate  and  litigate  com- 
plaints   Of   fraud   and    when    successful  Tn 

^^«'  ^*°^I  ^"^  """"^y  ^  '^e  returned  to 
those   defrauded.   Simon   Lazarus    executive 

^ZT\^'.''''  ""'''''  Department  Of  Con! 
sumer  Affairs,  says  he  anticipates  that  law 

mnni',^  ?°P**'^  ^'y  "^^^-^  *=•"««  ^^'^  serve  as  I 
^ogrL        *       """"'    consumer's    advocate 

Pinally.  at  the  federal  level.  Senator  Joseoh 
ladings  Of  Maryland  will  hold  hea^S  'ff 

2i  and'^rf*^  ""^  ^"''"^'^^  machinery  Ju?y 
28  and  29  to  consider  his  bill  to  give  the 
federal  courts  Jurisdiction  in  consumer  cl^s 
action  cases.  It  Is  Tydlngs'  view  that  despite 
new  laws  and  court  decisions  favorable  to 
co^umers  there  is  still  no  effective  way 
under  state  laws  for  victims  of  fraud  to 
recover  losses.  Because  most  states  have  law^ 
hostile  to  class  actions.  Tydlngs  would  shift 


to  the  federal  courts  authority  over  all  class 
actions  nominally  involving  intenrtate  <^^ 
Tf^  "^"^  ***  P<^*"e  violation  of  state 
or  federal  law.  Lawyers  who  represent  a  clas! 

fn.^^^"'  '°''''*  ^  •'"Klble  under  Tj^ 
ings  bill  to  collect  as  fees  up  to  10  percent 
of^^damages  and  financial  penalties  wor?n 

A  lawyer  familiar  with  Tydlngs'  thinklne 

says  his  strategy  so  far  has  been  "to  ke^p  hfs 

bill  very  quiet,  very  private,  very  small  and 

^  beffr*  "  ^*"r"^"  ^^e  JudlciVry  conUu- 

wh«t  !      f  ^^*   '^"*''"  companies  And  out 

whats  going  on."  He  didn't  send  out  a  press 

release  When  he  Introduced  the  bill-*  ,^7^ 

rare  thing.  The  reason  for  the  secrecy    of 

course,    is   that   if   enacted,   T>'dlngs'    "Class 

Action  Jurisdiction  Act"  would  g?v^e  the  i^ 

dividual    consumer   immense    leverage    One 

cor^i,mer  bilked  of  $20  has  never  been  much 

of  a  threat.  But  a  million  consumers  each 

snu  any    defrauded    and    represented    in    a 

single  suit  constitute  a  potential  $20  million 

headache  for  a  finance  company  or  reta  e^ 

Such  judgments  would  make  the  pra^  ce  ox 

consumer  law  very  profitable  for  a^meys 

the'cru^e;'^^  "^^"^"^^  ""^  P°-^  '^  ^--  °^ 
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TOO  MUCH  CRITICISM  OF  OUR  WAY 
OP  LIFE 


Mr.   MUNDT.   Mr.  President,  in   this 

tZ  I'^i^^^:'^!'^''  ^^"^  ^  °^"y  editors 
and  commentators  seem  to  feel  It  is  tlie 
sopliistlcated  or  "in  thing"  to  do  to  fire 
broadsides    of   criticism    at    everything 
American,  it  is  refreshing  and  reassuring 
to  read  an  occasional  editorial  written 
by  an  outstanding  editor  which  enthu- 
siastically speaks  up  for  what  is  right 
about  America.  I  take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing to   the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  countiT  to  just  such  an  editorial  re- 
cently   published    in    the    Daily    Argus 
Leader  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  the  larg- 
est newspaper  in  the  largest  city  of  a 
contiguous  five-State  area  in  the  Upper 
Midwest. 

Widely  known  because  of  his  extensive 
travels  abroad  and  his  regular  attend- 
ance at  international  meetings  of  editors 
and  publishers,  as  well  as  because  he  is 
a  former  officer  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Fred  C.  Chrlsto- 
pherson,  the  author  of  this  editorial,  has 
his  editorials  quoted  frequently  through- 
out the  country.  I  sincerely  hope  this  will 
be  true  of  his  editorial,  "Too  Much  Crit- 
icism of  Our  Way  of  Ufe,"  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered   to  be  printed  in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Too   Much   CRrriciSM   of  Opr  Way   of  Life 

Perhaps  It  Is  the  function  of  those  who 
comment  on  the  passing  scene  to  scold  nag 
and  find  fault,  seeking  thereby  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  our  way  of  life. 

But  It  can  be  overdone.  And  I  am  verv 
much  of  the  opinion  that  It  is  being  over- 
done now  in  the  United  States— overdone  so 
much  that  the  impression  is  being  created 

thf!  T!'  *^^  P^°P'^'  =»''e  a  miserable  lot  and 
that  the  world  might  be  better  off  if  we 
were  to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
Almost  from  every  side,  the  fusillade  of 
the  critics  is  being  drummed  into  our  ears 
and  placed  before  our  eyes.  We  are  told  that 
we  have  made  a  dismal  failure  in  about  every 
field— in  the  field  of  human  relations  in  this 
imi'y   ^"<1   »h   the   field   of   international 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  critics,  we  have 
done  everything  wrong  and  nothing  right 
We  have  polluted  the  earth,  the  sea  and  the 


skies  by  our  presence.  We  have  despoiled 
our  resources  and  utilized  our  talents  to  pll- 
l.ige.  destroy  and  corrupt. 

IMPROPER    BLAME 

An  impressive  array  of  statistics  can  be 
presented  to  demonstrate  otherwise  and  the 
lime  has  come,  it  seems,  to  point  out  with 
lorce  and  vigor  the  fact  that  man — the 
American  man — isn't  as  despicable  as  the 
faultfinders  say  he  is. 

It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that  adult 
Americans  have  made  a  mess  of  things.  This 
is  a  common  criticism  voiced  by  youngsters. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  wars  of  this 
country. 

But  who  started  World  War  I?  We  didn't, 
but  we — the  Americans — stopped  it.  Who 
started  World  War  II?  We  didn't.  We  stopped 
it.  And  we  didn't  start  the  wars  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 

We  entered  these  wars,  all  four  of  them, 
as  a  matter  of  principle  and  simple  Justice — 
to  aid  the  oppressed  and  repulse  the  aggres- 
sors. That  wasn't  a  bad  motive.  Tliat  wasn't 
uncivilized.  That  was,  in  fact,  national  nobil- 
ity— a  nobility  of  a  type  never  before  demon- 
strated on  such  a  massive  scale  in  the  world's 
history. 

The  story  could  go  on  and  on.  The  re- 
sources of  our  land  and  the  fruits  of  our 
labors  have  been  spread  widely  throughout 
the  world — into  almost  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  all  countries. 

Within  the  United  States,  our  aims  and 
benefactions  have  been  more  generous  than 
those  of  any  other  nation — so  generous  that 
they  may  be  defeating  the  very  purpose  we 
had  in  the  foreground.  Those  who  were  pro- 
ductive and  self-reliant  have  sought  to  help 
those  who  weren't.  It  now  appears  that  the 
good  work  may  have  been  overdone — so  much 
overdone  that  the  yield  has  been  worthless. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    DONE 

Students  have  been  aided  in  their  appar- 
ent desire  for  a  college  education.  But  many 
of  them  have  responded  by  seeking  to  destroy 
the  institutions  set  up  for  their  guidance. 
In  countless  incidents,  the  recipients  of  wel- 
fare have  come  to  believe  that  their  grants 
are  something  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Let  us  stress  the  fact  that  we  have  pro- 
vided in  the  United  States  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

Let  us  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  this  country  the  finest  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy that  exists — a  people  without  the 
class  distinctions  that  are  so  common  in 
many  other  nations. 

Note,  too,  that  this  is  a  country  where  the 
man  of  humble  origin  can  rise  to  the  top 
in  industry,  government  and  the  profes- 
sions— a  fact  evidenced  by  numerous  ex- 
amples all  about  you  in  Sioux  Palls,  in  South 
Dakota,  in  Washington  and  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

REASON    FOR    PRTOE 

Yes.  we  have  been  imperfect.  We  haven't 
done  what  we  might  or  should  do.  We  have 
lagged  at  times  in  doing  what  should  be 
done. 

But  what  nation  has  done  more?  And  in 
what  period  of  American  history  was  there 
a  better  record? 

Let's  continue  to  point  out  possible  im- 
provements. As  we  do  so.  however,  let  us 
take  pride  in  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ment of  America,  of  our  true  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  better  principles  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  of  our  conservation  and  prac- 
tical use  of  natural  resources,  of  the  many 
instances  where  we  have  made  the  once 
sterile  desert  bloom  with  the  fragrance  and 
the  beauty  of  a  rose. 

Recognize  our  shortcomings?  Yes.  Be  mind- 
ful of  our  achievements?  Yes.  Above  all, 
though,  keep  the  scoreboard  in  balance  and 
realize  that  as  an  American  you  have  a  strong 
reason  for  being  proud  of  what  you  and  your 
fellow  countrymen  have  done. 


OIL  LEAKAGE  IN  SANTA  BARBARA 
CHANNEL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  will  ob- 
serve a  day  of  infamy  in  its  history. 
On  that  day  6  months  ago  an  oil  well 
on  Federal  tidelands  5' 2  miles  offshore 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  blew  out 
and  went  out  of  control,  pouring  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  oil  into  the  sea  and 
onto  the  beaches  of  southern  California. 

Today,  oil  is  still  leaking  from  the  sea 
bottom,  still  fouling  the  sea  and  the 
beaches,  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Walter  J. 
Hickel,  termed  the  oil  spill   "a  disaster." 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  Udall,  .said  it  was  "a  conserva- 
tion Bay  of  Pigs." 

People  from  all  over  the  Nation  and 
the  world  are  asking  why  this  disaster 
happened  and  what,  if  anything.  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  will  do  to 
prevent  future  disasters  like  this  one 
which  threatens  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful coastal  and  marine  areas  in  the  world, 
enjoyed  every  year  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  foreign  visitors. 

People  are  asking  if  the  despoliation  of 
this  area  by  pollution  of  the  waters  by 
leaks,  blowouts,  and  spills  and  pollution 
of  the  seascape  by  the  erection  of 
enormous  drilling  platforms  in  the  chan- 
nel waters  truly  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

They  are  asking  what  values  justify 
the  risk  of  potential  destruction  of  an 
environment  cherished  by  millions. 

They  are  asking  if  it  is  really  necessary 
to  continue  to  drill  for  oil  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel. 

I  ask  these  same  questions. 

Clearly,  in  Santa  Barbara  as  in  other 
parts  of  our  country  and  this  planet  we 
live  on,  it  is  time  to  ask  what  we  are  do- 
ing to  our  environment  and  whether  the 
slow  destruction  of  our  air.  our  water, 
and  our  land  may  not  threaten  man's 
own  demise. 

The  national  policy  issues  of  the  use  of 
our  natural  resources — our  land,  water, 
and  air — have  once  again  been  brought 
into  focus  by  the  Santa  Barbara  disaster. 

Once  again  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  effects  of  national  pxjlicy  on 
om'  environment  and  review  that  policy 
in  light  of  our  experience  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

For  300  years  we  have  exploited  our 
land — too  often  with  few  safeguards  for 
the  environment,  too  often  with  no 
thought  for  conserving  our  resources  or 
properly  utilizing  them. 

The  lands  that  lie  along  the  great 
coastal  regions  of  our  Nation  contain 
trillions  of  dollars  of  national  treasure, 
encompass  great  scenic  and  recreational 
areas,  provide  employment  and  a  special 
environment  for  millions  of  shore  resi- 
dents, and  sustain  the  rich  and  varied 
marine  life  which  supplies  us  with  food 
and  sport. 

They  are  indeed  vast,  measuring  805,- 
300  square  statute  miles  under  the  usual 
Federal  claim  of  jurisdiction  and  an  ad- 
ditional 478,700  square  statute  miles 
measuied  by  international  standards 
which  the  United  States  might  be  ex- 
pected to  invoke.  The  combined  areas 
are  about  35  percent  as  large  as  the  total 


land  of  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories. 

The  amount  of  proven  reserves  of  oil 
and  gas  alone  on  the  shelf  is  2.9  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids,  and 
30.3  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Sulfur 
reserves  are  estimated  at  37  million  tons, 
and  there  are  an  estimated  100  million 
tons  of  phosphorite  deposits  off  Califor- 
nia alone. 

What  has  happened  at  Santa  Barbara, 
and  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of 
our  country  both  onshore  and  offshore, 
suggests  that  this  national  treasure, 
which  is  both  our  economic  and  defense 
security,  is  In  danger  of  being  squandered 
in  a  way  that  may  permanently  impair 
our  environment  and  future  security. 

All  of  us  In  Congress  have  heard  this 
story  of  depredation  and  neglect  many 
times.  We  have  seen  It  at  firsthand  right 
here  In  Washington  where  a  once  beau- 
tiful river  has  been  defiled  by  actions  of 
man  along  Its  banks.  We  see  It  In  the 
strip  mining  in  Appalachia,  In  the  de- 
struction of  rich  farmland  by  suburban 
sprawl,  in  the  denuding  of  our  forests 
and  the  alteration  of  our  streams  by 
dams  and  powerplants. 

Each  passing  day  and  year  sees  the 
spread  of  this  careless  growth  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

Then  one  day  an  oil  well  blows  out  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  channel  or  a  Great 
Lake  is  found  polluted,  and  we  once  again 
call  into  question  our  values,  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  policies  which 
effect  those  values  and  priorities. 

In  Santa  Barbara  our  values  and  pri- 
orities are  clearly  out  of  focus. 

It  is  lime  that  we  asked  how  this  hap- 
pened and  whether  the  national  policies 
which  guide  development  of  our  re- 
sources are  adequate  for  the  times  we 
live  In. 

The  question  posed  by  the  Santa  Bar- 
bai-a  experience  is  whether  drilling  for 
oil  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  is  safe, 
given  the  geological  conditions  existing 
there  and  the  current  state  of  the  tech- 
nology of  offshore  oil  production. 

California  is  known  as  earthquake 
country,  and  Santa  Barbara  Is  very 
much  in  the  geological  center  of  earth 
movements. 

In  the  last  150  years  there  have  been  at 
least  10  major  earthquake  occurrences 
In  the  Santa  Barbara  area.  By  way  of  Il- 
lustration, in  1812  a  huge  tremor  gener- 
ated a  tsunami  tidal  wave  30  to  50  feet 
high.  Another  major  quake  in  1925 
caused  $20  million  damage  In  Santa 
Barbara,  and  In  the  summer  of  1968  a 
so-called  "swarm"  of  66  small  quakes 
centered  right  In  the  channel. 

Today,  although  drilling  is  going  on 
right  now  and  the  oil  companies  are 
planning  to  build  huge  platfoi-ms  and 
drill  hundreds  of  wells  in  the  wateis 
above  the  earthquake  area,  we  still  do 
not  have  an  authoritative  analysis  of 
what  might  happen  if  a  major  quake  or 
submarine  landslide  strikes  the  area. 

And  we  are  told  by  the  Nation's  most 
competent  earthquake  experts  that  there 
Is  almost  a  100-percent  certainty  that 
California  will  be  rocked  by  quakes  at 
some  time  in  the  futm-e.  Charles  Richter 
of  the  California  liistitute  of  Technol- 
ogy, a  world  authority  on  earthquakes, 
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points  out  that  because  geologically  Cali- 
fornia is  still  young,  quakes  and  earth 
movements  certainly  can  be  expected  in 
the  future. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  major 
eartliquake  on  the  wells  and  on  the  drill- 
ing and  pumping  platforms?  What  would 
happen  If  a  large  tsunami  or  tidal  wave 
struck  the  platforms  and  wells?  What 
effect  would  a  submarine  landslide  have? 
We  have  no  definitive  answers  to  those 
questions. 

Furthermore,  all  the  expert  testimony 
I  have  heard  suggests  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  another  blowout,  spill  or  ac- 
cident of  some  kind  that  will  produce 
another  disaster  at  Santa  Barbara  in 
coastal  drilling  and  producing  opera- 
tions. 

The  technology  of  offshore  drilling  and 
producing  still  is  too  new  to  provide  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  no  future 
major  pollution  events. 

In  Santa  Barbara,  where  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  faulting, 
producing  uncertain  geological  forma- 
tions, we  can  certainly  expect  numerous 
technical  problems  that  almost  certainly 
will  result  in  "accidents"  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Yet,  in  his  testimony  before  Senator 
MusKiE's  subcommittee,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  reviewing 
the  decision  of  his  office  to  drill  for  oil  in 
Santa  Barbara,  said: 


The  Idea  of  a  massive  blowout  that 
couldn't  be  controlled  was  not  a  fear  that 
anyone  raised  and  therefore  never  became  a 
major  policy  consideration. 

This  failure  to  con.sider  the  major  en- 
vironmental threat  from  off-shore  drill- 
ing illustrates  a  point  I  have  made  many 
times  before:  We  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  people  who  profit  from  a  pro- 
gram will  give  adequate  consideration  to 
the  possible   environmental   dangers  of 
the  program.  The  demand  for  environ- 
mental   safety   and   sanity    will   always 
come  from  the  general  public.  Therefore, 
it  is  critically  important  that  all  gov- 
ernmental policy  affecting  the  environ- 
ment includes  public  hearings  and  par- 
ticipation as  a  mandatory  part  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

At  Santa  Barbara,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  clearly  evaded  the  environ- 
mental issue  by  proceeding  with  the  leas- 
ing program  in  the  channel  without  ade- 
quate hearings. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  February  15, 
1968,  while  the  leases  still  were  being  dis- 
cussed, an  aide  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  said: 

The  department  should  not  go  the  public 
hearing  route— that  we  had  tried  to  warn 
the  Los  Angeles  district  engineer  of  the  Corps 
of  what  he  faced  and  we  preferred  not  to  stir 
the  natives  up  any  more  than  possible 


Santa  Barbara  Is  one  small  city  of 
70,000  citizens  who  are  proud  of  their 
community  and  their  long  record  of  pre- 
serving it  against  commercial  depreda- 
tion. The  citizens  see  themselves  now  as 
the  victims  of  an  all-powerful  Federal 
establishment  against  which  they  have 
no  recourse. 

Under  our  system  of  government  there 
win  continue  to  be  clashes  between  the 
interests  of  one  group  or  one  community 
against  the  wishes  and  needs  of  all  of  the 
Federal  system.  But  If  our  system  is  to 
be  wholly  effective  and  representative, 
the  wishes  of  one  State  and  one  com- 
mimity  must  somehow  be  given  proper 
consideration  and  weight. 

I  raise  these  points  because  the  Nation 
is  confronted  with  serious  problems  that 
involve  our  resources,  our  environment, 
and  the  clash  of  technology  with  the 
desires  of  our  people. 

For  too  long  the  interests  of  tech- 
nology, industrial  development,  and  ex- 
ploitation of  resources  have  been  para- 
mount over  environmental  interests. 

The  balance  may  already  have  tipped 
too  far,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  warnings 
of  some  scientists  that  our  atmosphere 
already  has  been  changed  so  radically 
that  It  may  alter  the  climate,  our  polar 
icecaps,  and,  eventually,  the  depth  and 
character  of  our  oceans. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  the  process 
of  destruction  and  change  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  elsewhere. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels,  under  the  judlcloi-.s 
and  concerned  leadership  of  its  distin- 
guished   chairman,    the    Senator    from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  is  now  considering  an 
amended  version  of  my  bill,  S.  1219,  to 
ban  drilling  in  the  Santa  Barbara  chan- 
nel.   The   amendments    would   suspend 
drilUng    temporarily   and    Instruct    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  report  to 
Congress  on  various  environmental,  legal 
economic,  and  technical  aspects  of  fur- 
ther drilling  versus  no  further  drilling. 
To  the  oil-drenched  swimmers  of  our 
California  beaches,  and  to  the  angrj-  and 
disUlusioned    property    owners    of    the 
Santa  Barbara  coastline,  such  a  tem- 
porary suspension  would  be  viewed  as  a 
very  small  step  toward  ending  the  oil 
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peases  of  ex-Presldents,  and  there  are 
certain  necessary  charges  which  are 
fhf^l^  ?«"™«1  by  the  taxpayers,  but 
^^  article  calls  attention  to  what  ap- 

^IL  ^  *  ^"^^  o'  unnecessary  costs 
There  are  a  $10,000  typewriter    a  $44'5 

l"l2^:\^'''  ^tapllS  micmnllnd 
Sinn  «^f°''^'°^  ''P^"^'"  to  be  used  by 
$100.a-day  consultants  who  are  assist 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  ]e?i« 
^tion,  t  is  clear  that  the  approSriatiS; 
S?nc^?*  ^'o^er  expenditures  during  SS 

SfoTaTterTh^^^^r'*  *^^  « -^^"^ 
penoa  after  the  election.  While  I  recn^ 

mze  that  the  Comptroller  Gener^L" 

ruled  otherwise,  neverthelesT  t  VT^       f 

think  his  ruling  can  STu^S^Stedt  ?h 

law  as  passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  outlining  this  extravaganza  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


disaster. 

Yet,  I  believe, 
be  a  giant  step 
Congress   would 


such  legislation  would 
for  all  of  our  Nation. 

in  effect   be  declaring 

Uiat  environmental  concerns  in  Santa 
Barbara  are  preeminent  over  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual demands  of  our  economy 
Now  after  6  months  of  the  oil  leak  be- 
low flatform  A.  we  cannot  deceive  our- 
selv^  that  there  is  any  other  issue  in 
tiie  Santa  Barbara  channel. 


I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  the 
American  people,  It  is  time  to  begin  lis- 
tening to  the  natives.  They  are  telling  us 
that  our  values  and  priorities  are  out  of 
whack,  and  that  the  disaster  off  the  coast 
of  Santa  Barbara  is  the  latest  stunning 
example  of  our  folly. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
and  overriding  responsibihty  to  States 
and  local  communities. 
Santa    Barbarans    historically    have 

^n^  I  K^^  development  of  oil  onshore 
and  offshore  m  the  area. 


MOVING  EXPENSES  OF  EX- 
PRESIDENTS 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware     Mr 
President,  an  article  entitled  "Preserv- 
ing L.  B.  J.  Records  Is  Major  Task,"  writ- 
f^"  ,xy  ^°^^''*'  Walters,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  16 
1969,  points  out  a  series  of  unnecessary 
expenditures    in    connection    with    the 
transfer  of  the  Presidential  files  from 
Washington  to  Texas. 

We  all  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  assist  in  moving  ex- 


An  Oval  Room  in  Texas— Pheservinc  L  B  J 

Records  Is  Major  Task 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

ca^rtI!^^'  P^f  "'^^t  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 

^«r.  ,  .J^"  •'^"^'■^  "^"^  h'll  country 
many  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  presi- 
dency, including  a  reproduction  of  the  White 
House  Oval  Office.  »»"»ic 

Making  full  use  of  two  relatively  recent 
laws  which  authorize  extraordinary  retire- 
ment benefits  for  former  presidents.  Johnson 

^w^'^'Vk''®''  ^^""^  separate  Texas  offices,  with 
^n  °*^«'"S  "°d"  construction,  one  of  which 
will  be  part  of  a  new  $440,000  federal  build- 
ing for  his  tiny  (population  385)  hometown 
of  Johnson  City.  >^«>" 

Retained  on  the  federal  payroll  as  a  $100- 
a-day  consultant   Walt   W.   Roetow,   former 
special  assistant  to  the  President  for  Inter 
national  security  affairs. 

Purchased  with  government  funds  more 
than  $200,000  worth  of  office  equipment 
Kn  ^^  a  $10,000  IBM  typewriter,  almost 
$6,000  worth  of  dictating  and  transcribing 
equipment  and  a  $445  Destroylt"  waste 
basket  which  electrically  shreds  paper  for 
security  purposes.  ^  ^ 

Most  of  those  expenditures  are  authorized 
under  the  1964  Presidential  Transition  Act 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  "transi- 
tion expenses  to  incoming  and  outgoing 
presidents.  * 

The  statute  limits  such  payments  to  six 
months  prior  to  inauguration  day  for  the 
new  President  and  six  months  after  the 
inaugural  for  the  retiring  President 

However,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Rep.  George  H.  Mahon 
D-Tex..  a  longtime  Johnson  political  allv' 
requested— and  received  on  April  29— an 
"advisory  opinion"  from  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  B.  Staats  extending  from  s'x 
months  to  18  months  the  time  In  which 
Johnson  can  draw  from  the  fund 

Under  Staats'  interpretation  of   the  law 

Johnson  will  be  able  to  make  purchases  vith 

transition"  funds  until  July  20    1970   The 

period    approved    by    Congress    would    have 

expired  next  month. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
S„iats  heads,  has  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  the  unusual  "advisory  opinion  "  but 
has  refused  to  make  public  a  copy  of  the 
Staats  letter  or  to  explain  the  Justification 
for  changing  the  effective  period  of  the  law 
from  six  to  18  months. 

The  transition  law  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture cf  a  maximum  of  $900,000,  to  be  divided 
into   equal    $450,000    portions   between   the 
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in(ximlng  and  outgoing  administrations.  A 
total  of  $75,000  Is  allocated  for  use  by  the 
vice  president  of  each  administration,  leav- 
ing $375,000  for  each  president. 

Even  after  that  law,  pn-ovldlng  for  "the 
orderly  transfer  of  executive  responsibili- 
ties"  becomes  Inapplicable  to  Johnson,  he 
will  qualify  for  the  rest  of  his  life  for  addi- 
tional— but  somewhat  reduced — benefits  un- 
der the  1958  Former  Presidents  Act. 

That  law  authorizes  the  rental  of  "suitable 
office  space,  appropriately  furnished  and 
equipped,"  free  mailing  privileges  and  an 
annual  allotment  of  $80,000  for  staff  salaries, 
printing  expenses,  office  supplies,  com- 
munications equipment  and  similar  expenses. 

Under  that  statute,  Johnson  also  will  re- 
ceive a  $25,000  yearly  pension.  In  addition, 
he  receives  an  annual  pension,  based  on  his 
own  contributions,  of  about  $22,000  from 
Congress  as  the  result  of  his  service  In  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Confidential  documents  prepared  by  offi- 
cials of  the  General  Services  Administration 
show  that  only  a  few  months  after  leaving 
office  Johnson's  employes  and  consultants 
were  receiving  $454,981. 

Included  In  that  figure  were  $28,000  yearly 
salaries  for  an  executive  assistant  and  two 
special  assistants.  The  executive  assistant  Is 
Wyatt  T.  (Tom)  Johnson  Jr.,  who  served  as 
deputy  Whlt«  House  press  secretary  during 
the  Johnson  administration.  He  is  not  related 
to  the  former  President. 

The  special  assistants  are  Robert  Hardesty 
and  Harry  Mlddleton,  both  former  White 
House  speech  writers,  now  engaged  In  help- 
ing Johnson  process  his  papers  and  write  his 
memoirs. 

Rostow,  also  aiding  in  that  task,  is  on  John- 
son's government  payroll  as  a  $100-a-day  con- 
sultant working  six  days  a  week.  He  would 
thus  receive  $28,800  annually.  In  addition  to 
his  salary  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Yoichl  R.  Okamoto,  the  White  House  pho- 
tographer who  took  thousands  of  pictures  of 
Johnson  during  the  White  House  days,  also 
Is  carried  on  the  Johnson  payroll  as  a  $100-a- 
day  government  consultant,  working  a  five- 
day  week.  His  yearly  salary  on  that  basis 
would  be  $24,000. 

Most  of  the  government-paid  staff — 
funded  separately  from  the  transition  and 
former  president  legislation — Is  formally  as- 
signed to  the  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson  Ubrary, 
a  $12  million  complex  being  constructed  on 
the  University  of  Texas  campus  in  Austin. 
Informal  planning  for  the  library  began  In 
1966,  and  construction  got  under  way  in  1967. 

A  total  of  29  government  employes  have 
been  assigned  to  the  library,  on  loan  from 
other  agencies.  Some  are  expected  to  return 
later  to  their  permanent  assignments.  In  ad- 
dition, there  Is  a  transition  staff  of  14  persons. 

The  library  complex,  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted next  April.  Includes: 

A  100-seat  auditorium,  a  205-seat  lecture 
hall,  and  archives  designed  to  hold  8.000 
filing  cabinet  drawers  filled  with  Johnson 
papers  as  well  as  more  than  500,000  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Okamoto. 

A  100.000-square-foot  presidential  library, 
larger  than  any  similar  facility,  and  a  20.000- 
square-foot  museum  to  recapture  the  John- 
son story  from  his  earliest  days  In  politics. 

An  oral  history  project  which  will  Include 
the  tape-recorded  recollections  of  500  public 
figures,  a  large  audio-visual  collection  of  ra- 
d;a  and  television  recordings,  and  a  massive 
microfilming  project  involving  the  copying  of 
more  than  2  million  pages  of  documents. 

■\  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  unlver- 
f.:;.',  administering  a  two-year  master's  de- 
t  ■ee  program  for  200  students  as  well  as  fel- 
lowships for  prominent  government  officials 
and  public  figures. 

Funds  for  those  programs  are  being  raised 
by  the  federal  government,  the  university 
and  private  donors,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
money  Is  expected  to  come  from  Washington. 
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It  Is  at  the  library  that  the  reproduction  of 
the  Oval  Office  traditionally  the  President's 
principal  working  quarters  In  the  Weet  Wing 
of  the  White  House — Is  being  btilK  directly 
under  the  50-foot  helicopter  landing  pad  on 
the  roof  of  the  structure. 

The  military  helicopter  which  will  ferry 
Johnson  Into  Austin  from  his  ranch  65  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  Is  held  for  him  on  a 
standby  basis  at  an  Air  Force  base  outside 
San  Antonio.  It  is  authorized  under  an  igree- 
ment  which  calls  for  the  Defense  I>epartment 
to  provide  transportation  for  persons  receiv- 
ing Secret  Service  protection — which  John- 
son also  receives  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  detail  of  approximately  a  dozen  Secret 
Service  agents  Is  assigned  to  the  LBJ  Ranch, 
where  Johnson  also  has  the  benefit  of  a 
6,300-foot  blacktop  airstrip  constructed  dur- 
ing his  presidential  days  by  the  Air  Force. 

Until  Johnson's  cighlh-floor  office  In  the 
library  Is  completed  next  year,  he  wrlll  be 
working  from  a  variety  of  other  quarters  The 
most  lavishly  equipped  is  a  teak-paneled 
suite  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  10-story 
federal  office  building  In  downtown  Austin 

Johnson  and  aides  occupy  about  20  offices 
on  the  10th  floor.  On  the  second  floor,  there 
Is  a  mall  room  whose  multl-Ungual  staff  han- 
dles sacks  of  correspondence  dally. 

The  confidential  documents  Johnson  ac- 
cumulated during  his  presidency  are  stored 
In  offices  on  the  top  floor,  while  another  22 
million  pages  of  documents  accumulated  dur- 
ing his  38  years  of  political  life  are  stored  In 
a  13,000-square-foot  room  on  the  building's 
ground  floor. 

Of  the  $208,400  worth  of  office  equipment 
purchased  for  Johnson  thus  far,  $148,550  is 
Intended  for  the  Austin  offices — in  the  federal 
building,  the  library,  and  the  Commodore 
Perry  and  Drtsklll  Hotels. 

Included  In  that  total  are  a  $10,155  IBM 
typewriter,  two  smaller  models  $7,210  apiece, 
$5,890  worth  of  dictating  and  transcribing 
equipment,  the  $445  waste  basket,  a  $159 
stapling  machine  and  a  $245  enveloi>e  opener. 

While  waiting  for  completion  of  the  new 
facilities,  Johnson  also  has  access  to  an  office 
in  the  basement  of  the  Johnson  City  Bank. 
The  government,  which  pays  the  bank  $1  a 
year  In  rent,  spent  $10,418  to  refurbish  the 
quarters  for  the  former  President's  use  and 
paid  an  additional  $59,850  for  office  equip- 
ment. 

Those  quarters  will  be  abandoned  when 
the  government  WMnpletes  work  on  the  $440,- 
000.  two-story-alr-condltioned  federal  build- 
ing and  post  office  for  Johnson.  Among  its 
features  is  a  fall-out  shelter. 

The  federal  government  currently  spends 
only  $1,860  a  year  to  rent  space  occupied  by 
both  the  Post  Office  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment in  Johnson  City,  a  small  rural  commu- 
nity whose  principal  Industry  is  agriculture. 

Last  September,  while  Johnson  was  still  In 
office,  the  government  provided  this  Justifica- 
tion for  the  new  Johnson  City  federal  build- 
ing: 

"The  principal  requirement  for  the  build- 
ing Is  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
postal  service  In  the  postal  area  served  by  the 
Johnson  City  xxxt  office,  now  located  In  in- 
adequate leased  facilities. 

"In  addition,  the  boyhood  home  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  located  in  the 
community,  has  been  Included  in  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  .  .  .  The 
community  thus  attracts  numerous  visitors. 

"It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  tliat  federal 
activities  serving  the  community  and  its  en- 
virons be  housed  In  a  federal  building  which 
reflects  the  full  dignity  of  Its  location" 


the  vision  of  our  youth  will  be  consider- 
ing the  experiences  we  face  today.  A 
child  growing  up  now  sees  a  society 
where  violence  and  war  is  an  everyday 
occurrence.  News  films  of  Vietnam  flash 
across  the  television  screen  as  casually 
as  the  commercial  for  the  latest  toy — 
which  also  is  an  item  of  the  war  in 
miniature. 

Rightfully  so,  average  Americans  are 
now  vitally  concerned  and  openly  debate 
the  relativity  of  our  military  weapons 
systems.  The  era  of  the  sacrosanct  mili- 
tary is  ending.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
But  it  is  disturbing  that  the  overkill 
grows;  and  unless  positive  actions  are 
taken,  such  as  disarmament  agreements 
and  a  Soviet-United  States  detente  in 
the  arms  race,  this  growth  will  proceed. 

Add  to  the  controversies  surrounding 
our  weapons  systems  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  The  1925  Geneva  Proto- 
col would  prohibit  first-strike  with  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  weapons.  Why 
carmot  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
lend  ratification  to  this  agreement.  It 
would  commit  us  to  development  on  a 
defensive  basis.  Our  pledge  to  the  world 
is  not  to  use  these  agents  as  offensive 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  empty  words  and  empty 
phrases  make  robots  of  a  nation  and 
leave  us  in  a  position  of  reaction  only — 
not  action.  We  must  give  credence  to  our 
words  lest  our  children  be  left  as  robots 
only  to  react  to  the  mistakes  we  make 
today.  Our  best  defense  Is  peace.  And  we 
must  make  every  attempt  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world  to  give  credence  to  our  na- 
tional dialog  and  to  leave  dreams  for  our 
children. 


OUR  BEST  DEFENSE  IS  PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
nation's  future  rests  on  the  experience  of 
its  citizens  and  the  vision  and  goals  of 
its  youth,  I  cannot  help  wondering  what 


A  NEWSMAN  RETIRES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
something  special  about  the  newspaper 
profession  in  what  it  has  given  to  this 
country  and  its  importance  to  a  democ- 
racy. 

It  Ls  a  profession  that  draws  a  special 
kind  of  man  who  spUms  the  normal 
monetary  considerations  that  motivate 
other  men  and  devotes  himself  to  news- 
gathering  and  commenting  on  the  issues 
of  the  day. 

In  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  the  Common- 
wealth Reporter  is  losing  one  such  man. 
Carl  H.  Keyser.  its  editor,  and  a  vet- 
eran of  49  years  in  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession, has  retired. 

It  is  sad  that  he  is  leaving,  but  Fond 
du  Lac  can  be  grateful  that  he  gave  so 
much.  Hopefully  he  will  find  time  in  his 
retirement  to  write  an  occasional  guest 
column  or  editorial  for  the  paper. 

Nothing  I  could  say  could  be  said  bet- 
ter than  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Commonwealth  Reporter  on  July  7,  1969. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Editor  RErniEs 

Carl  H.  Keyser  retired  Saturday  as  editor  of 
the  Fond   du   Lac   Commonwealth   Reporter. 

He  was  a  man  who  disdained  pretense. 

He  had  no  use  for  cluttered  desks. 

He  wrote  best  about  taxec  and  govern- 
ment and  he  drew  on  years  of  experience 
with    city,   county,   state   and    federal   prob- 
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lems— problems  and  issues  which  arose  year 
after  year,  administration  after  admlnlstra- 
tion— whether  Democrats  or  Republicans 
were  In  office. 

He  disliked  vacations  or  anything  that  kept 
him  away  from  the  flurry  of  events  In  the 
newsroom  and  the  dally  press  run 

He  felt  comfortable  with  Republicans  In 
office  but  he  ripped  Into  Ineffective  lawmak- 
ers regardless  of  their  party. 

He  hit  hard  when  he  had  to  hit  hard  but 
he  also  could  be  gentle,  and  some  of  his 
best  editorial  writing  described  what  he  saw 
from  the  windows  of  his  home  on  The 
Ledge  ...  the  first  violets  of  spring,  the 
first  red  leaves  of  autumn,  deer  tracks  In 
the  snow. 

He  had  many  friends  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Early  on  election  night  last  Novem- 
ber when  an  entire  editorial  staff  was  strain- 
ing to  get  the  first  report,  an  obscure  town- 
ship official  got  in  touch  with  him  to  report 
Presidential  totals  and  the  news  thus  went 
winging  Into  News  Election  Service  head- 
quarters, one  of  the  first  to  be  reported. 

A  decade  ago  when  terrorists  fired  shots 
from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  Washington,  D.C..  wounding  several 
legislators,  he  got  a  call  minutes  later  from 
Confrtssman  William  K.  Van  Pelt  describ- 
ing tire  scene. 

He  became  so  Irked  and  Irritated  with  the 
Inefficiencies  of  three-man  commission  gov- 
ernment, that  he  suggested  In  a  series  of 
editorials  a  change  to  the  more  modern 
council-manager  form  and  within  two  years 
the  City  of  Fond  du  Lac  had  a  change  In 
government. 

He  campaigned  endlessly  and  tirelessly 
against  the  evils  of  the  day  as  he  saw  them— 
incompetent  government  officials,  federal 
wast€  and  debts,  death  on  the  highway,  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water,  rising  taxes  and  the 
little  demagogues  of  officialdom. 

Carl  H.  Keyser  started  work  for  the  old 
Fond  du  Lac  Reporter  In  1920  and  was  only 
the  second  editor  of  the  merged  papers,  the 
present  Commonwealth  Reporter  He  did 
everything  a  newspaperman  Is  required  to  do 
to  learn  his  trade  In  almost  a  half  century 
of  work.  He  was  a  general  assignment  re- 
porter, sports  editor,  city  editor,  telegraph 
editor,  managing  editor  and  editor. 

When  he  started  newspaperlng  as  a  young 
man,  Harold  Lloyd  was  sUrrlng  in  a  two- 
reel  comedy  at  the  Idea  Theatre  and  adult 
ticket  prices  were  35  cents,  prohibition  was 
being  debated  at  the  Democratic  national 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  the  county 
fair  was  to  feature  "a  grand  salute  to  aerlaJ 
guns  and  an  opening  salvo  of  six  World  War 
I  signal  rockets.'  and  Mertz.  Zabel  and  Kle- 

ban°^am''  '*""  *"""**'  °^  ""^  ^"^^'^^8  ''*^«- 

rn'^^l^V^^^^  '"'^*'  ^^*  Reporter  Printing 
^»;  f^  ^^y^*""  t'^"^ed  more  than  150 

men  and  women  in  news  writing  and  edltlne 
Among  graduates  of  the  Commonwealth  Re- 
porter editorial  department  today  are  three 
university  professors,  four  editors  of  weekly 
newspapers,  one  of  the  state's  top  advertls- 
r?ff.T^^  executives,  a  physician,  an  Asso- 
.^^i  ^^^^  *°''"*  serrices  division  writer 
«^,„  ^.y**"  assistant  manager,  two  man- 
aging editors,  city  editors  and  others  In  posi- 
ne^^       responsibility  In  the  newspaper  busl- 

.Jj?,  ^^^  l^^  month  more  than  40  former 

Tr.T^%l^^^^  *"'^"  '°  t*^^"-  former  b^L 
and    editor    extending     •best    wishes"    axid 
congratulations   on   his   49    years    wtih  ^e 
Commonwealth  Reporter. 

Tom  Masterson,  for  30  years  a  ton  Asso 
elated  Press  foreign  correspondent  puut  weU 
uhen  he  wrote  to  his  former  newsroom  m^n- 

^  wri^  ?h!  "."■  ^°^  i^^^^em  admonition 
to  write  the  story  clearly  and  simply  so  the 
reader  will  understand  It.  served  me  well  in 
writing  about  thoee  complex  happemngs 
itToC''"'  '"  "'""**  ''^'^  the'^Sefs' 
"Through  It  all— a  civil  war  In  China,  riots 
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nnnJi^  '^  '*;  *^*  complexities  Of  interna- 
tional summit  conferences  m  Parts  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  confllcts-you  don't  forget  your 

ora^c'^iJfH^^K^'ser  "  ""^  ^^^  °^  ^'^^ -'^^ 

mo'^remrhl?'"'   """   ^""'  ""^   compliment 


THE  ABM 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
remarks,  titled  "ABM:  The  Stakes  "  S- 

A^^'"'^**  IP  *^^  ^^^«^^  R-  Morrow  World 
Affairs  Forum  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 

fn  t^tV"''  °"  *^"^y  1°-  1»69,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

aT^rws'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^eR-oKo! 

ABM:  The  Stakes 


at2^V*h-  *^*  oP«ning  of  debate  In  the  Sen- 
the  ABM  issue.  For,  the  ABM  issue  has  ac- 
?hi?.''.  t  'r'^"'^  importance  beyond  even 
f^J.^    "^"'.''"^"°"^  involved.  Its  symbolic 

?a!l^  or  1^  to  determine  the  success  or 
fsAV??>  x«,v^  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
(SALT)  Talks  now  pending  with  the  USSR- 
and  second,  if  Safeguard  is  approved  it 
would  establish  a  framework  for  US  po'llcv 
that  would  place  much  heavier  emphi^U  in 

onZlitlr^Tr"^""'"  ^^  national  prion  y 
wTi     ^  defense  and  security  than  on  dip- 

cdn^  .r'*    '*°'"««"<=    consideratlons-.S- 

is  whv^h^%fr''  "^^  °'  *^«  '='"•'«•  That 
is  why  the  stakes  on  this  issue  are  so  hleh 

The  political  coloration  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's first  term  Is  In  the  mafctn^ 
right  now.  The  "Knowles  Affair."  the  Thangf 
in  school  desegratlon  guidelines  and  t^e  pro! 
p^a  to  deploy  Safeguard  tend  to  come  down 
heavily  on  the  conservative  side;  while  the 
expansion  Of  food  programs  to' co^  w  th 
war  ^on  '^  "J"  Impending  decisions  in  the 
ZZ  ^r^f^lV^-  "^employment  compensa- 
tion   and    Federal    underwriting    of    welfare 

Thus  the  r"J^  '°""  °"  the'llberaT  iide 
ihus,  the  decision  on  deployment  of  Safe- 
giiard  stands  out  as  a  critical  phLe  of  4; 
tmfon  '""^  '°"'  °'  ^^'^  ^'^""^  Admlnis! 

thJ^'w^r^- h!?  °f  Safeguard  represents  not 
the    war    but  rather  an  Important  "battle  " 

t^'he'LT'.''  ''^'"  *  ^^"^^'^e  effect  on  how 

fut„:^.^f''*'""^"°''  ^'"  ^°  ''^  te"ns  of  thi 
future  Of  our  nation  and  the  world.  It  Is  in 
this  repsect  that  I  find  it  deeply  regrettable 
that  some  advisors  of  the  Pr/sldent  have 
construed  as  political  weakness  the  prlvatl 
L  °^seff ^'n  "''  Republican  moderatefsuch 
^art  4^1.  '**''^  *  compromise  on  Safe- 
f^^'  V^^,  compromise  would  Involve  de- 
lf^»J  deployment  for  a  year  and  Is  aimed 
at  removing  the  issues  of  Presidential  pres- 

vifwrer^^rA^BL"^^  ^"'"^  "^^  '^^'^"^^  - 

tjpRTci°oier.ia't^rrhaTL%p^^ 

^llt^\''r'''°°-  "  safeguard  Zsu 
will  be  much  harder  to  bring  about  mean- 
ingful arms  limitation.  The  die  wlllhave 
been  cast  for  another  step-up  in  the  arms 
tTmeef  It'-^^^  Union  "wilf  feel  obUgYted 
1°  **•  ^^^  **°e«  not  mean  that  some 

lesser  agreement  would  not  be  possibl^-^ 
for  example  on  prohibiting  the^e  of^i^ 
seabed  for  atomic  weaponTy-but  a  malor 
arms  limitations  agreement  VllI  4am  have 
^v?et'"un.7n  "'^  P'-"<=«blllty  unt^4th  ?hl 
soviet  Union  and  ourselves  reappraise  the 
new  strategic  situation  In  nuclei  we^p^^! 
created  by  the  beginning  of  the  SaTeg^^ 
deployment.  Thus,  a  major  deficiency  in  the 
iTa^^Tfi  J"f 'r«"on  for  th';  safe! 
guard  ABM  is  the  diplomatic  deficiency 

the  USSR  negotiators  seem  to  be  sufficlentlv 
conscloui.  Of  the  likely  blocking  eff^tortSle 


ABM  deployment  on  arms  limitation  dltcus- 
slons  now  scheduled  to  start  this  sum^r   i 
IZJ^,^  "°^"*  has  a  right  to  conclude  Sat 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  coming  to 
TTn^.  TS^   limitations   discussions   with    the 
Umted  States,  through  the  Safeguarddenlov 
t'S:"L''"r"^  '?  '^'^"^^  ''^  the^<^kle  y ,; 
o^e^n!fM°'  ^'"^^'^y  ^^''^  w'th  MIRV  and 
wWch  the  rin.r^'*^""'^'-^"^  »  Situation  "n 
^A;f^»  ,  I,  °'*^  ^^^^  comes  to  the  nego- 
eotiltfn  ^^'h'  ^^"'"«  ^°^egone  an  allegeHe- 
gotlating   advantage.    Self-restraint   of    this 
nature  for  a  limited  time  not  endanLrin^ 

lTmit«ff""'^  ^""''^  escalate  nuclearTrm! 
llm nation   to   the   high    level   on    which^t 

pS  pomt  in^th'^'"'  ^"''^''  reachlnfa  stop! 
ping  point  in  the  arms  race.  Tliere  are  onu- 
two  players  in  the  game,  the  United  Stat^ 

to  t^  'tn^"*"  ''"'°"'  ^"^^  we  certainly  oughl 
to  try  to  come  to  the  nuclear  arms  llmita- 

l^iU^T"'^''^  •^^"^e  throwlnT  aSe 
chlr^-estlmated  to  cost  at  least  $8-  to  Sil 
b  Uon-on  the  table.  These  are  the  true  im 
plications  Of  the  ABM  decision  as  is^  them" 

co^ry7n"d"^th\"rL^T'r;''  ""^'"^ -- 
secretary  L^alrd's  t^es^LnfTs  cl^aTyTade" 

judgment.    The   truly   effective   way   to   ore- 

tary  Laird  gave  only  pro  /orma  attent^n  to 
«.^e  prospects  for  an  arms  control  agreemen" 

"One  possibility,  of  course,   is  an   awee- 

^f'stra^^..''^'  ^'''''  ^"'"'^  ^'^  ^he  limi^ftion 
of    strategic    armaments.    I    wholeheartedK 

evpTt^.  '^f*  objective,  and  we  sS  j^ 
agrees  BuTL^"^"  '°  "^^'^^'^  ^  ^"'^^hle 
rruesinJo,v»H  ^  """^^  recognize  that  the 
issues  involved  are  extremely  complex  and 

ft' wllTbe  T  "^^L^'  ^"^  -"'  onZh^ides; 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  work  out  an  ar- 

rnroTrth^Ss.^.^"^-  ^''^^^"--  -«  -- 

Prom  other  remarks  of  Secretary  Laird  it 

seems  that  the  Pentagon  is  detemmed   to 

get   the  camel's  nose   under  the  tent  with 

m/^BM  nf  ^T  ^°'  '"^^»^^'  'n'escTlb- 
ing  ABM  plans.  Secretary  Laird  says-  "How 
we  would  proceed  from  there  would  depend 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  forthcoming  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic  anns 
imitations  .  .  ."  He  makes  this  morfexplWt 
in  another  place:  "Thus,  it  is  entirely  poi 
sible  that  a  Soviet-United  States  agreement 
on  strategic  arms  limitations  mlghf  pr^v'Se 
for  a  limited  ABM  defense  on  botl  sides  ' 
Lafrd  tnaJt.?"  "^^^i  presented  by  Secretary 
i;^Rv  ,^°fether   with   the   developments   on 

t^n  L  n'^f  '°'*"=^**  *^"  "^e  Administra- 
tion may  believe  that  the  U.S.  and  the  usqk 
can  both  "MIRV"  a  little  and  '  ABM"  a  lltS 

rJ^tT:^''''''^  ^^^P*  "P  '«  the  "act ion/ 
reaction"  cycle  of  a  major  new  round  of  the 
arms  race.  In  my  Judgment,  any  complacency 
on  this  score  Is  dangerously  misplaced         ^ 

th^^eforTar^"^"""^^  '"  ^^«  ^^^  decision. 

(1 )  What  is  required  by  the  security  of  the 
U.S.   against  strategic  nuclear  attack- 

(2)  What  will  best  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  negotiations  (SALT)  with  the  USSR 
regarding  nuclear  arms  limitl^lon  and  con 

of'rho??^^  the  expected  technical  capability 

sLfoTHiT".''^  '^'''"^  '^^''y  '"eet  the  tests 
set  lor  Its  deployment; 

(■!)  IS  the  alternative  of  limited  delay  in 
deployment  the  wise  course:  or  is  thwe  a 
better  alternative  to  Safeguard  deployment 

The  past  successes  of  the  Pentagon  in  sell- 
ing weapons  systems  to  Congress  has  rested 

Bursometh.''''  ^^^^'^^'^g^cal  presemat'ons 
But  something  extraordinary  has  hannened 
Wi  h  respect  to  the  ABM-b6th  Tn  VuSemT- 
nel  and  Safeguard  forms.  The  technolo^cal 
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argximento  put  forward  by  the  Pentagon 
have  been  83rBtematlcally  and  relentlessly 
challenged  by  independent  civilian  scientific 
experts.  This  spyontaneous  "revolt"  by  the 
scientific  community  Is  unique  in  our  post- 
war history. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  here  to 
t'le  many  eminent  scientists  who  have  vol- 
untarily stepped  forward  to  challenge  and 
refute  on  technological  grounds  many  of  the 
clrilms  and  assertions  of  proponents  of  Safe- 
guard and  Sentinel.  If  Congress  denies  au- 
thority to  deploy  the  Safeguard  system  this 
year,  perhaps  the  single  decisive  factor  In 
turning  the  tide  of  debate  will  have  been  the 
patriotic  vigilance  of  our  leading  scientists 
who  have  Just  refused  to  permit  Department 
of  Defense  and  Administration  technological 
appraisals  to  go  unchallenged. 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  in  detail  the 
technological  arg^tunents  on  this  occasion. 
But.  I  have  followed  the  arguments  on  both 
Bides  In  some  detail.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
"Commentary  on  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  Laird's  May  22  Defense  of  Safeguard." 
written  by  three  eminent  scientific  authori- 
ties— Drs.  George  Rathjens.  Jerome  Wiesner 
and  Steven  Weinberg — is  a  persuasive  re- 
buttal to  the  case  made  by  Secretary  Laird. 
I  agree  with  their  conclusion : 

"In  a  sense  we  may  get  the  worst  of  all 
worlds  with  Safeguard:  a  poor  defense  of 
Mlnuteman;  no  significant  defense  of  our 
cities;  and  yet  because  Safeguard  uses  the 
same  components  as  Nike  X  and  because  the 
production  lines  for  those  components  will 
have  been  established  the  Russians  may  react 
to  our  decision  by  expanding  their  offense 
Just  as  if  we  were  deploying  a  large  scale 
defense  for  our  population." 

The  most  disturbing  element  of  the  case 
which  Secretary  Laird  has  been  making  for 
Safeguard  Is  the  deficient  calibre  and  tlirust 
of  its  basic,  unstated  Intellectual  concepts 
and  assumptions.  Also,  controversy  has  de- 
veloped concerning  the  national  Intelligence 
estimate  of  the  Soviet  missile  threat — be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  credibility  gap  in  this  field  could 
be  a  most  dangerous  precedent. 

Pentagon  testimony  also  strains  credulity 
by  attributing  to  the  Soviet  Union  only  the 
single-minded  motive  of  an  implacable  will 
for  conquest  combined  with  a  technological 
Infallibility  which  our  Department  of  De- 
fense does  not  even  claim  for  itself.  Notably 
absent  from  this  assumption  regarding  the 
USSR  Is  any  allowance  for  such  considera- 
tions as  the  self-Interest  of  Soviet  civilians, 
Including  their  demand  for  a  better  standard 
of  living  or  the  genuineness  of  their  desire 
for  peace. 

When  carried  to  extremes  this  sort  of  rigid 
thinking  becomes  contradictory  and  self- 
defeating.  For  Instance.  In  one  place  Secre- 
tary Laird  suggests  that  our  Polaris  sub- 
marine force  will  become  vtilnerable  to  Soviet 
weapons  technology  advances  In  the  1970's, 
and  cites  this  as  a  reason  why  Safeguard  Is 
needed.  But  at  another  p>olnt  he  suggests 
that  the  USSR  is  planning  to  build  a  major 
fleet  of  Polarls-Uke  submarines  of  its  own — 
during  the  very  years  when  he  suggests  that 
our  superior  version  of  the  same  weapons  sys- 
tem may  be  unreliable — and  he  uses  this  hy- 
pothetical "threat"  as  another  Justification 
for  Safeguard! 

In  my  Judgment,  those  responsible  for 
preparing  Secretary  Laird's  testimony  on 
behalf  of  Safeguard  have  a  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  Is  static  and  one-dimen- 
sional. As  such  it  is  dangerously  inadequate 
to  the  Judgment*  which  must  be  made  In 
the  nuclear  viwapons  field. 

The  complexities  of  weapons-systems  de- 
•■^ign  and  war-gaming  are  onerously  demand- 
ing in  themselves  and  I  do  not  blame  the 
technicians  who  work  in  this  field  if  work 
they  have  to  on  the  basis  of  static  and  in- 
complete assumptions  concerning  the  polit- 


ical motivations  and  intentions  of  such  a 
rast  and  enigmatic  society  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  tor  those  who  must  make  the 
final  Judgments  on  these  life  and  death 
matters,  it  is  not  enough  to  accept  without 
challenge  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  the 
war-gamers — to  wit,  that  the  adversary  Is 
free  to  pursue  without  restraint  or  distrac- 
tion a  single-minded  drive  for  pre-emptive 
nuclear  war  capability,  and  that  the  U.S. 
response  should  be  one  of  accumulating  a 
limitless  counter  arsenal  of  military  hard- 
ware. If  the  political  authorities  on  both 
sides  listen  only  to  their  war-game  advisors 
there  can  be  no  brake  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race  other  than  mutual  bankruptcy — or 
worse. 

In  my  Judgment,  any  future  Soviet  deci- 
sion to  provoke  a  nuclear  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  will  stem  as  much  from 
an  adverse  assessment  of  our  national  unity, 
will  and  morale  as  It  will  from  an  audit  of 
warheads  and  megatonnage. 

Tills  hypothesis  has  direct  pertinence  to 
the  question  at  hand  because  the  ABM  has 
become  a  symbol  in  the  debate  over  na- 
tional priorities.  If  the  disaffected  elements 
of  our  society — young  rebels,  anguished 
blacks,  frustrated  Intellectuals,  and  the  mil- 
lions condemned  to  a  det^iCH^tlng  quality 
of  life  in  our  sprawling  urban  areas — are 
given  to  understand  that  technologically 
dubious  military  hardware  is  to  have  first 
claim  on  national  resources,  then  we  may 
well  witness  the  kind  of  spiritual  depression 
and  national  dlvlslveness  which  could  tempt 
an  adversary  into  thinking  the  U.S.  could 
be  faced  down  in  a  threatened  nuclear  con- 
frontation. Conversely.  I  am  confident  that 
any  potential  aggressor  would  be  deterred 
by  the  prospect  of  a  revitalized  and  reuni- 
fied America  which  was  in  the  process  of 
achieving  breakthroughs  on  urban,  racial 
and  economic  problems. 

In  reviewing  the  intellectual  deficiencies 
of  the  Pentagon's  Justification  for  Safe- 
guard, it  is  also  necessary  to  comment  on 
the  strange  revival  of  the  "Chinese  threat" 
argument.  The  President  dismissed  that  ar- 
gument In  one  of  his  earliest  press  con- 
ferences on  the  ABM  issue,  and  on  May  22. 
General  Wheeler,  appearing  with  Secretary 
Laird  before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee said:  "The  principal  feature  of  this 
Sentinel  deployment  upon  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  reser^-atlons  was  Its 
primary  orientation  against  the  Clilcom 
ICBM  threat." 

Nonetheless,  we  find  In  Secretary  Laird's 
testimony  such  extraordinary  statements  as: 
"Therefore,  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
our  ability  to  deter  Communist  China  with 
our  strategic  offensive  forces  Is  considerably 
lees  certain  than  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  Secretary  then  proceeds  to  conjure  the 
following  frightening  prospect: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  no 
matter  who  he  may  be  at  the  time,  could 
find  himself  In  an  extremely  difficult  posi- 
tion in  a  serious  confrontation  with  a  Com- 
munist China  armed  with  a  force  of  even 
25  relatively  primitive  ICBMs.  Our  cities 
would  be  hostage  to  the  Chinese  ICBM  force, 
and  the  President  would  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  back  down  or  risk  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  major  cities  and  the  death 
of  millions  of  Americans." 

Indeed.  Secretary  Laird's  remarks  about  the 
Chinese  suggest  that  the  Pentagon  has 
learned  very  little  about  Asia  from  the  Viet- 
nam war.  For  all  its  rhetoric.  Peking  has 
been  very  cautious  militarily  with  respect 
to  nuclear  weapons  and.  with  but  a  hand- 
ful of  missiles,  any  decision  by  Commtinlst 
China  to  use  them  would  be  suicidal — and 
Peking  would  know  this. 

In  my  judgment,  this  kind  of  argument, 
designed  to  play  uf>on  deep  fears  of  an  al- 
leged "Yellow  Peril"  Is  no  more  creditable,  or 
credible,  than  former  Secretary  Rusk's  at- 
tempt to  conjure  up  the  frightening  image  of 


"a  billion  Chinese  on  -the  Mainland,  armed 
with  nuclear  weapons"  as  a  rationale  for  the 
Vietnam  War  at  a  beleaguered  moment  when 
the  earlier  Justifications  had  lost  their  credi- 
bility. 

The  present  moment  may  well  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  decisive  in  our  history.  Tlie 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
poised  on  the  brink  of  a  major  new  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  as  both  sides  edge 
closer  to  deployment  of  a  new  generation  of 
weapons  systems  which  could  upset  the  en- 
tire strategic  "balance  of  terror"  that  has 
prevailed  for  the  p>ast  decade. 

All  of  our  experience  of  the  nuclear  age 
argues  that  there  can  be  no  stoppring  half- 
way— cnce  begun,  the  next  round  of  the  nu- 
clear amis  race  will  have  to  be  pjlayed  out  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  Tlie  dangerous  stra- 
tegic destabiUzation  involved — and  the  stag- 
gering cost  of  the  new  weap>ons  system — lit- 
erally in  the  tens  of  billions — can  bend  the 
development  of  human  society  in  truly 
nightmarish  ways. 

We  have  a  chance  now.  using  the  p>ause  of 
both  sides  on  a  stable  strategic  plateau,  to 
assert  rational  human  control  over  the  arms 
race.  It  may  be  that  the  wit  and  will  otf  nxan 
will  prove  inadequate  to  foraging  an  effec- 
tive agreement  to  control  the  terror  of  nu- 
clear war.  But  surely  we  would  be  bitterly 
condemned  by  future  generations  If  we  do 
not  at  least  try — If  we  do  not  make  every 
effort  now  to  break  the  "action /reaction" 
cycle  through  a  negotiated  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXXIII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  New  York 
is  one  of  the  many  States  alarmed  about 
the  effect  of  DDT  on  fish  and  wildlife 
and  is  currently  considering  proposals  to 
ban  the  use  of  this  p)erslstent,  toxic 
pesticide. 

The  State  division  of  fish  and  game  is 
concerned  that  the  DDT  residue  levels  in 
lake  trout  in  the  State  have  increased 
significantly  since  the  1963  samplings  of 
trout  revealed  an  average  of  5.6  parts 
per  million  of  DDT  residues — already  0.6 
parts  per  million  above  the  maximum 
amount  permitted  for  fish  in  Interstate 
commerce  by  tlie  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Also,  In  trout  eggs  taken  from  Lake 
George,  the  department  reported  "100 
percent  mortality  In  the  yoimg  fry  as 
early  as  the  late  1950's,"  according  to  an 
article  in  the  Ithaca  Journal. 

Tlie  department  is  expanding  its  sam- 
pling program  so  that  by  the  end  of  this 
summer  it  should  have  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  of  pesticide  pollution 
in  the  waters  of  New  York  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Ithaca,  N.Y.. 
Journal  of  July  2,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DDT  REsrorE  Level  in  Cayuca  Lake 
(By  Helen  Mundell) 

"I'm  deadly  sure  the  iDDT  residue) level 
has  gone  up  in  lake  trout  from  Cayuga 
Lake."  William  Bentley.  assistant  director  of 
the  State  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  In  Al- 
bany, told  the  Journal  this  morning  In  an 
Interview. 

A  1963  analysis  showed  fish  in  Cayuga  Lake 
had  as  much  as  .1  p>aru>  p>er  million  of  DDT 
residue,  which  is  more  than  the  5  p>pfn  which 
the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
considers  safe. 
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"Were  pretty  concerned  with  It.  franklv  •' 
he  added.  ■" 

Bentley  also  said  that  the  division  has  had 
decreasing  success  In  reproduction"  of  lake 
trout   eggs   taken  from   Cayuga   and  Seneca 
Lakes,   because  of  the  DDT  residues  In  the 
eggs,  although  he  declined  to  give  a  percent- 

Bentley  said  he  had  no  data  for  DDT  resl- 
fo'/o'^r'^  ^°^  Cayuga  Lake  trout  for  1968  or 
1969.  Pish  from  last  fall  and  this  summer 
are  being  analyzed  at  the  Rome  Pollution 
Laboratory  of  the  State  Conservation  De- 
partment, as  part  of  an  intensined  pesticide 
ictentlncatlon  program. 

Pressed  for  data  from  earlier  years,  he  said 
the  department  has  some  data,  but  he  said 
the  department  has  found  errors  in  It  He  re- 
fused  to  release  It,  saying: 
"I  don't  like  to  give  hazy  or  scare  data  " 
He  said  some  of  the  earlier  data  gives  some 
tremendous  •  levels,  which  he  said  he  doesn't 
believe  are  correct. 

"Within  a  relatively  short  time  we'll  have 
Cayuga  Lake  data,"  he  said. 

The  last  published  data  for  Cayuga  Lake 
was  from  fish  collected  in  1963  In  the 
Taughannock  area  It  showed  that  of  three 
trout,- one  contained  7  1  parts  per  million  of 
nOT-resldue;  a  second  contained  6  2  pom 
and  a  third  contained  3.6  ppm,  for  an  average 

The    federal    Food   and    Drug   Administra- 

a,^n„nr  ^^  ^''^  PP""  ^  ^^^  maximum 
amount  permitted  for  fish  in  interstate  com- 
merce Fish  with  more  than  that  amount  are 
seized  and  destroyed 

la^fTn'r  T'^'^"'  °^  three  fish  caught  in 

third   had   41    ppm.   The   largest   amount   of 
DDT  was  found   in   the   largest,   oldest  flsh 
he  said,  as  DDT  builds  up  year-after-year  as 
the^trout   feed   on   smaller   fish    containing 

In  trout  eggs  taken  from  Lake  George    he 
said  the  department  had  had  up  to  100 'oer 

th^laT^S.  '"  '"^  ^°""^  '-'  -  -^'^^  - 

Aft^^'^Vr  '*!'*  ^^^  ^S^"  ^'^^"^  normally,  but 
after    they    hatch    the    young    fish    live    on 

„n  t^ir  ^^  ^"ached  to  their  bellies  for 
^Z  In  fv,  '*^-'  ^^"^  '"  concentrated  in  the 
ficH  .  I  *^^  ^■°"'  ^'"^  J"st  as  the  young 
fish  is  ready  to  begm  feeding,  it  absorbs  thf 
DDT  in  a  massive  enough  dose  to  be  lethal 
t«v?rf  f"^  ^)J*"^^  "°*  happening  with  eggs 
lndlcat^°"  ''*'"^*  ^"'^  ^"^^^  ^^''«-'  he 
He  considers  the  lack  of  success  in  repro- 
ducing trout  to  be  very  significant,  not  only 
to  trout  fishermen  but  to  everyone,  because 
t  is  an  indicator  of  what  DDT  is  doing  to 
"our  total  environment   •  ^ 

Because  of  the  department's  concern  with 
pesticide  pollution,  it  has  expanded  "s  sam^ 
pllng  program  from  12  lakes  to  100.  During 
the  summer  it  expects  to  analyze  at  leas! 
three  fish  from  each  of  at  least  six  spec!^s 
from  the  100  lakes,  including  Cavuga 

•We  expect  to  go  on  a  two-shift  basis'  in 
analyzing  the  samples,  Bentley  said 

By  the  end  of  the  summer  well  have  a 
pretty  good  picture  from  throughout  the 
state,     he  concluded.  ■ 
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AMERICAN  BUSINESS   OPERATIONS 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
these  days  we  hear  those  who  are  ever 
anxious   to  criticize   the   United  States 
•speaking  of  American  business  "exploi- 
tation   m  foreign  countries.  We  hear  far 
too   httle   of   the   progressive   and  con- 
structive advances  which  our  business- 
men have  made  possible  through  their 
operations  in  foreign  lands. 
There  are  many  shining  examples  of 


companies  which  have  introduced  their 
products  in  Latin  American  countries 
utilizing  a  policy  of  local  ownership  In 
such  instances  these  countries  have  re- 
ceived great  benefits  from  the  stand- 
point of  financial  gains,  employment  and 
general  all-round  better  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Donald  M.  Kendall,  the  dynamic  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Pepsi- 
Co. Inc.,  has  constantly  insisted  upon 
such  policies  in  administering  the  com- 
panies under  his  supervision.  Pepsi-Cola 
IS  a  good  example.  Mr.  Kendall,  recently 
named  by  President  Nixon  as  head  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
came  to  this  job  well  prepared  by  his 
broad  background  in  business  and  inter- 
national affairs.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  would  administer  the  affairs  of  Pepsi- 
Co. Inc.,  with  policies  that  benefit  man- 
kind as  a  whole. 

Considering  the  above,  I  thought  that 
Senators  would  be  interested  in  reading 
the  detailed  and  well-researched  article 
by  the  prominent  Latin  American  writer 
of  the  Evening  Star,  Jeremiah  OLeary 
dated  July  15,  1969,  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  this  newspaper.  The  article   en- 
titled  "U.S.   Companies  Find  Policy  of 
Local  Ownership  Is  Best."  concerns  Mr 
Kendall  s  excellent  work  in  carrying  out 
such  policies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

us.  Companies  Find  Policy  of  Local 

Ownership  Is  Best 

(By  Jeremiah    O'Leary) 

ir-.TrJn''^  '^  '""'■^  irrltaung  to  Latin  Amer- 

or  m!^r.!r'°*"  ^"'^  P^P'^^  '^^"^  "^e  real 
or  imagined  spectre  of  a  giant  United  States 
corporation  extracting  the  national  rich^ 
drawing  down  enormous  profits  and  generalTy 
functioning  as  if  the  locals  were  cofonlals  "^ 
The  syndrome  has  caused,  and  still  does 
seriously  strained  governmenUl  relations  ex-' 
propnat  ons  with  or  without  compensation 
tnLTT'  I"^  unfortunate  collision  o" 
merest  has  affected  fruit  companies,  min- 
infefe'sw'"  ''""""""''^^"ons  companies  and  oil 

When  there  is  trouble  it  can  range  from  a 
few  broken  windows  at  the  U.S.  company^f! 
Pewl.°t*n  "T"'"^  °^  department  stores. 
u?7mnn  ,  '=°"'""«^  *^ave  not  experienced  the 
turmoil  aroused  by  the  symbolism  of  a  pow- 
erful American  company  amid  the  grinding 

AnS,n  ''^!J,'  "^"  '°'  °'  ^  majority?? Latif 
Americans  today. 

In    this    framework    of    company-govern- 
ment-people relationships,  Pepsi-Coia  has  of- 

f^;^!  ^^^?^P'^  ^°''  "^^"y  35  years  of  the 
fact  that  local  ownership  can  benefit  Latin 
and  North  America  alike  and  that  multi- 
national business  practices  can  make  both 
social  and  commercial  contributions  of  im- 
portance. 

OUTLOOK    EXPLAINED 

Donald  M.  Kendall,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  PepsiCo.,  described  the 
firm  s  philosophy  this  way:  "We  found  out  in 
the  tJ.i,.  a  long  time  ago  that  a  local  bottler 
well  known  in  his  community  and  an  integ- 
ral part  of  it.  made  a  lot  more  sense  than 
absentee  ownership.  The  same  concept  holds 
true  in  Latin  America  where  for  many  years 
we  have  made  the  products  and  the  person- 
nel as  indigenous  as  possible  and  the  com- 
panies are  not  merely  an  extension  of  a  North 
American  business. 

•Around  the  world,  we  are  In    115   coun- 
tries  with   44  different   languages   and   dla 
lects.  The  only  reference  to  the  parent  com 
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pany  is  in  the  trademark.  Only  nine  of  151 
planu  in  29  countries  and  territories  in 
Latin  America  are  company- owned.  In  all  the 
others,  the  operation  is  locally-owned  and 
controlled  In  all  cases  by  nationals  of  the  re- 
w?n  <:°'npanles.  These  operations  are 
totally  autonomous  and  PepsiCo.,  exercises 
control  only  over  product  quality  and  trade- 
niftrKs. 

Kendall   said   Pepsi-Cola  plants   now  reo- 
i^sent   an   investment   In   Latin   America   of 
more    than    $160    million,    employing   23  000 
individuals  in  all  categories  and  earning  ap- 
proximately $36   million.   The   annual   retail 
fi^snonn      ^fP^'-^"'*   P^°d»cts   sold   through 
fh        1=°""^^^    '"    ^«''"    America    is    more 
han  $250  million.  He  said  PepsiCo  gives  d  ! 
rect    employment   to   2,800   people   in    Latin 
America    and    only    14    of    these    are    Nor  h 
Americans.   Worldwide,   there  are   10.000  di- 
Uie„'""P'°^'^^  ^"^  °"'y  ^^  Americans  among 
Nearly   everything  except    the   working   of 
the  formula  for  the  soft-drink  originates  in 
the  country  where  the  product  is  made   The 
essence  or  concentrates,  the  sugar   the  cases 
the  glass  for  bottles  are  all  supplied  ?rom 
within  Latin  America-not  shipped  in  from 
he  United  States.  Kendall  said   the  annu^ 
\alue  of  the  raw  materials  Involved  In  bot- 
tling and  distribution  is  $100  million  and  all 
IS  purchased  in  the  local  economv 

co^ern^^n*/' *"'"°"  ^^'  '"^  '^^  Operations  to 
gmernment  revenues  is  estimated  to  be  $25 

,  »1  ""^".^^"^  ^°™  °^  '"^°'"^  --^nd  sales  taxes 
'irllZ-  T'^\^''  '"''"'^'  ^"^^  ««  advertlshig 
mUHon  ''"''   insurance  comes   to  $22 

The  company  owns  and  operates  concen- 
trate manufacturing  plants  in  Mexico,  Puerto 

and°Chnf' •  ^'•^T""""-  ""■«"«>•'  Colomb  a 
and  Chile  as  well  as  food  plants  in  Mexico 
and  Venezuela. 

1Q^^''^;^°"*  T'^''^^^''  '°  L^"n  America  in 
1935  When  a  bottling  plant  w.-.s  opened  in 
Havana.  The  company  expanded  rlpldly  n 
Latin  America  through  local  investors  under 
the  franchise  system.  During  the  23  vear-; 
rom  1945  to  1968,  the  number  of  boulersTn 
the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  region 
nanToffl  ?T  ^'  '°  '^'  ""'"'"^  today.  Com" 
f.?L  ^  ^^^  P°'"^  °"*  ^J^^'  in  much  of 
Latin  America  soft-drinks  have  a  nutritional 
value  as  well  as  the  accepted  refreshment 
concept  Of  the  U.S.  The  company's  presISen 
for  Latin  operations  today  is  a  Mexican-  his 
predecessor  was  an  Argentine 

Kendall  and  the  parent  company  are  con- 
vinced they  have  a  corporate  commitment 
to  community  development  programs  The 
company  was  a  charter  supporter  of  Accion 
a  private  self-help  program  similar  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  Kendall  was  formerly  president 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board 


JANESVILLE  GAZETTE  ENDORSES 
DDT  BAN 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Janesville.  Wis..  Gazette  is  joining  the 
effort  to  inform  the  public  of  the  dangers 
to  our  environment  and  to  human  health 
from  the  continued  use  of  DDT  through 
editoi-ials  endorsing  proposals  for  a  ban 
on  this  particular  pesticide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Gazettes 
July  23  editorial  commending  the  Wis- 
consin State  Assembly  for  the  passage 
of  a  hill  to  ban  the  sale.  use.  and  distri- 
bution of  DDT  in  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Assembly    Does   a   Good   Job 
The  Wisconsin  Assembly  showed  it  is  In 
tune  with  public  thinking  last  week  when  it 
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voted  99-0  to  ban  the  sale,  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  DDT  in  this  state.  The  bill  now  goes 
to  the  Senate,  which  we  hope  wUl  display  a 
similar  public  consciousness  and  Join  the 
Assembly  In  banning  the  persistent  pesti- 
cide. 

As  passed  by  the  Assembly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  DDT  may  be  used  only  when  an 
emergency  board  decrees  that  It  Is  needed  to 
combat  "an  outbreak  of  plant  diseases  of 
epidemic  proportion"  or  the  outbreak  of  an 
"epidemic  disease  of  humans  spread  by  In- 
sects which  can  only  be  controlled  by  DDT." 
That  makes  the  ban  pretty  complete,  and 
that's  the  way  the  Senate  should  leave  it. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  passage 
of  the  bin  goes  to  Assemblyman  Lew  Mltt- 
iiess  of  Janesville,  who  Is  the  bills  chief 
author  and  main  spwnsor. 

When  Mlttness  first  Introduced  the  bill. 
Its  chances  for  passage  appeared  slim.  But 
hearings  In  Madison,  coupled  with  alarming 
reports  on  flsh  and  bird  deaths  caused  by 
DDT,  mobilized  public  opinion  against  the 
pesticide.  The  outcry  became  so  widespread 
that  legislators  realized  it  was  In  their  po- 
litical interest  to  support  the  DDT  ban. 

MlttnesB,  along  vrtth  the  bill's  other  sup- 
porters In  the  Assembly,  pressed  hard  to  get 
the  measure  out  of  committee.  Tliey  also  were 
Instrumental  in  beating  down  several  at- 
tempts to  weaken  the  bill  with  amendments 
and  steered  it  to  successful  passage. 

Mlttness.  who  was  delighted  by  the  unani- 
mous passage  of  the  DDT  ban  In  the  As- 
sembly, pledged  to  use  his  influence  for  the 
measure  In  the  Senate.  "I'm  going  to  talk  to 
some  of  the  senators,"  he  said.  The  Janes- 
ville assemblyman  said  he  thinks  the  99-0 
vote  In  the  Assembly  will  Induce  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  favorably  on  the  measure. 

We  hope  Mlttness  is  right,  because  Wis- 
consin sorely  needs  a  ban  on  pesticides  like 
DDT  that  are  killing  our  flsh  and  wildlife  at 
an  alarming  rate.  While  the  DDT  ban  bill 
does  not  extend  to  other  pesticides.  It  Is  an 
Important  beginning  because  DDT  Is  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  one  of  the  cheapest 
pesticides  on  the  market. 

Michigan  already  has  banned  the  sale  ol 
DDT  and  other  states  are  expected  to  fol- 
low. Let  us  hope  that  Wisconsin  Is  one  of 
the  first  to  Join  In. 


THE    OLD    FRONTIER    STILL    LIVES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  an  interesting  article 
about  the  State  of  Wyoming,  its  past 
and  its  present. 

Wyoming  is  proud  of  her  past.  It  was 
our  ancestors  who  liad  the  desire,  the 
courage,  and  the  strength  to  settle  the 
wild,  unsettled  frontier.  They  fought 
against  almost  insurmountable  odds, 
found  in  themselves  the  qualities  neces- 
sai-y  to  settle,  develop  and  stay  in  Wyom- 
ing. They  battled  Indians,  produced  the 
faiins  and  ranches,  and  used  them  to  pro- 
vide a  way  of  life  for  their  families. 
Tliey  set  the  stage  for  the  present.  We 
are  proud  of  our  past. 

We  are  proud  of  our  present.  Wyoming 
provides  the  beauty,  the  people,  and  an 
opportunity  that  is  hard  to  find.  Wyo- 
ming's citizens  are  the  'now"  people,  the 
people  who  grow  with  the  times.  Their 
kindness  and  friendliness,  throughout  the 
State,  is  the  topic  of  discussion  for  a 
number  of  our  visitors.  We  have  a  real 
interest  in  tourists  and  in  helping  folks. 
It  is  a  fine  trait  and  motivates  people 
to  return  again  and  again. 

We  are  proud  of  our  future.  Now  in- 
dusti-y  and  growth  is  what  they  seek.  The 
industry,  the  growing  economy,  the  op- 


portunity raising  its  head,  and  the  youth 
are  the  factors.  The  fervor  of  our  youth 
is  symbolized  In  the  Casper  Troopers. 
The  spwice  of  our  land,  the  p>eaks  of  our 
mountains,  the  green  of  our  forests,  and 
the  recreation  we  provide  draws  the 
tourists.  All  of  these  factors,  coupled  with 
the  people — our  very  real  power — helps 
point  up  that  our  opportunities  are  un- 
limited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wyoming  in  the  Space  Age:   The  Old 

Frontier  Still   Lives 

(By  Martin  Arnold) 

Casper,  Wyo.— North  from  the  hills,  black 
with  Ponderosa  pine,  the  plains  stretch  out 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  barren  of  all  but 
the  sun-dried  sagebrush  tumbling  In  the 
wind.  This  Is  a  land  that  appears  as  serene 
and  as  orderly  as  the  hills  and  steppes  where 
75  years  ago  there  were  badmen  and  later  In 
the  early  1900's.  fortunes  were  made  over- 
night in  oil.  and  shootings  to  protect  claims 
were  not  uncommon. 

There  remains  a  quality  of  the  frontier 
about  this  city  of  40.000.  While  people  in 
the  urban  centers  to  the  east  and  west  are 
wrestling  with  the  problems  of  housing  and 
welfare,  of  muggings  and  demonstrations. 
Casper,  several  generations  after  the  Indians 
and  badmen,  still  has  Its  feuds  between  the 
ranchers  and  the  prospectors,  still  concerns 
Itself  with  the  problems  of  people  who  live 
for   such    basics    as   shelter    and    water. 

Now  in  July,  when  the  cattle  and  sheep 
have  been  driven  to  pasture  high  in  the  cool 
mountains  100  miles  away,  the  plain  is  mostly 
yellow  and  brown,  although  here  and  there 
It  is  suddenly  ptirple  beneath  a  cloud  or 
white  where  the  wind  Is  stirring  a  sand 
mound. 

The  big  sky  Is  desolate  as  the  sea,  but  Its 
blue  is  lighter,  clear,  with  a  trace  of  pink. 
And  the  big  sky  is  still,  as  If.  like  the  plain 
below.  It  had  been  scorched  by  the  sun. 

But  if  you  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hills 
and  look  down  you  see  a  tight  mass  of  steel 
and  concrete,  of  wood  and  stone  and  brick, 
of  pipes  and  wires  and  poles,  of  roads  and 
highways.  Casper  Is  imi>06ed  upon  the  plain's 
edge,  where  once  the  Cheyenne,  the  Arapa- 
hoe, the  Comanche,  the  Black  Foot  and  Sioux 
roamed  even  before  the  Oregon  Trail  passed 
this  way  bringing,  first,  the  pioneers  headed 
westward  and  then  the  fur  trappers  and  the 
cattle  up  from  Texas. 

Casper  does  not  strike  out  boldly  into  the 
emptiness  around  it.  It  inches  out  timidly, 
street  by  street.  In  the  midst  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres,  its  houses,  in  architecture 
similar  to  those  in  any  New  York  City  sub- 
urb, are  strung  together  as  close  as  beads  on 
an  Indian  embroidery.  "It's  the  covered  wagon 
complex.  We  all  want  to  be  together."  a  resi- 
dent said.  "Maybe  it's  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  weather." 

The  automobile  stickers  say.  "Wyoming: 
on  Is  Our  Bread  and  Butter."  Oil  was  first 
drilled  in  the  state  in  1888  three  miles  north- 
west of  Casper — and  ever  since,  the  city  has 
been  a  'boom  and  bust"  town. 

It  brags  of  Its  economic  vitality,  but  the 
picture  Is  somewhat  misleading.  Up  to  five 
year  ago,  50  major  oil  companies  had  admin- 
istrative offices  in  the  city,  but  now  most 
have  pulled  out.  leaving  behind  only  a  small 
number  of  field  workers.  Mobil  Oil  moved  150 
families  several  years  ago.  That  was  a  severe 
blow,  and  the  immediate  effect  was  the  clos- 
ing down  of  half  the  shops  in  one  of  the 
state's  largest  shopping  centers. 

Many  young  people  are  leaving.  Fred  Good- 
stein,  who  arrived  here  46  years  ago  as  a  junk 


dealer  and  who  made  mllllonB  in  oU.  says.  "If 
we  can  make  Casper  CoUege  a  four  year  col- 
lege and  then  get  a  graduate  school  we  can 
hold  some  of  our  youth.  But  there's  no  substi- 
tute for  smokestack  Industry  and  unless  we 
can  get  a  larger  labor  force  we  wouldn't  have 
that. " 

The  lustiness  that  the  city  has  comes  not 
from  the  life-style  of  Its  natives,  who  are 
conservative  people,  but  from  lU  oil  famliies. 
who  are  transients,  moving  on  to  new  oil 
areas  every  few  years. 

Still,  the  plains  Immediately  aroimd  the 
city  are  largely  cattle  and  sheep  land,  and 
the  Old  West's  earlier  war  between  the  ranch- 
ers and  the  homesteaders  is  now  between  the 
ranchers  and  the  mineral  prospectors.  Walter 
J.  Reynolds,  a  rancher,  complains  that  there 
are  'hundreds  of  unplugged  drill  holes"  on 
his  land  and  that  because  of  claim  Jumping 
many  portions  of  his  ranch  have  been  staked 
and  drilled  for  claim  validation  three  times. 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  invasion 
of  uranium  prospectors,  a  secretive  bunch. 
Howard  Arnett,  president  of  the  Wyoming 
Mining  Association,  said,  "ItE  a  favorite 
Western  plot.  A  guy  goes  out  on  the  plains  In 
his  black  hat  and  then  rushes  back  and  files 
his  claim.  Thousands  of  uranium  claims  are 
filed  every  month  in  the  courthouses  ' 

"When  a  man  sitting  at  a  switchboard  in 
Kansas  City  can  start  a  well  ptimplng  here, 
you  can  see  that  the  city  has  to  change  from 
oil  to  mining  to  keep  going,"  Mr  Arnett  said. 
It  is  the  frontier  in  many  ways.  The  peo- 
ple of  Casper  wear  cowboy  boots  and  ten- 
gallon  hats  and  have  front  lawns  that  are 
decorated  with  wagon  wheels.  Horses  often 
graze  in  their  small  backyards,  and  the  city's 
business  streets,  although  paved,  are  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  old  freight  wagons 
pulled  by  22-horse  teams  to  make  U-tiu-ns. 
One  of  the  first  things  visitors  are  told 
about  Is  the  Casper  Troopers,  a  drtim  and 
bugle  corps  composed  of  local  men  and  wom- 
en, who  have  traveled  around  the  world 
winning  International  and  national  drum 
and  bugle  contests. 

Old  timers  are  proud  of  Goose  Egg  and 
Medicine  Bow,  just  to  the  southwest  and 
south,  where  Owen  Wlster's  Virginian  fell 
In  love  with  Molly  Wood,  the  Bear  Creek 
schoolteacher,  and  fevided  with  Trampus. 
the  range  buUv.  They  brag  of  Caspar  Collins, 
who  was  killed'  July  26.  1865,  when  his  horse 
panicked  as  he  went  to  rescue  a  fallen 
trooper  and  carried  him  Into  a  horde  of  on- 
coming Indians.  An  Army  clerk  misspelled 
his  first  name,  and  the  city  became  Casper 
rather  than  Caspar,  although  the  old  fort, 
reconstructed  at  the  bend  of  the  North  Platte 
River,  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  Is  correctly 
Fort  Caspar. 

The  Old  West  exists,  however.  In  deeper 
ways.  To  a  startling  degree,  the  law  of  the 
sheriff  prevails  In  Casper.  Partly  this  is  be- 
cause of  the  national  concern  with  law  and 
order.  Mainly,  it's  a  deep-grained  tradition, 
that  the  sheriff  of  the  police  are  ever  on 
the  alert  to  keep  out  the  badmen  who  drift 
in  from  the  plains. 

Mavbe  in  1969  It's  just  a  motorcycle  gan?. 
Robin  Axlund.  18,  who  had  set  up  a  fireworks 
stand  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  said.  "It's  bad 
news  on  the  plains,  with  everything  so  flat 
and  dry  and  lonely.  I  told  the  sheriff  the 
motorcycle  gang  was  trying  to  get  my  fire- 
works. He  told  me  to  sleep  out  here  with 
a  gun  and  shoot  them.  I've  got  my  gun 
now." 

The  lawmen  are  tough.  Their  cruisers  fol- 
low the  cars  of  strangers  and  some  residents 
at  night,  and  a  simple  question  asked  by 
a  stranger  brings,  often,  a  surly  answer. 
James  W.  Fagan,  41.  an  iconoclastic  criminal 
lawyer,  who  used  to  work  for  Senator  Gale 
McGee,  says,  "After  100  years  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  doesn't  matter  out  here  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says.  It's  irrelevant.  The  at- 
titude of  the  county  attorneys  Is  that  our 
state  courts  will  uphold  anything  they  do." 
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The  North  Platte  River,  near  the  site 
where  Brlgham  Young  btillt  a  ferry  In  1847, 
flows  around  and  Into  Casper,  and  the  city 
likes  to  boast  that  It  la  the  only  rlv«r  In 
the  country  once  polluted  but  now  clean, 
the  entire  cost  of  the  cleanup  having  been 
done  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  river  Intrudes  Into  the  city  In  an  area 
called  the  Sand  Bar.  several  blocks  from  the 
main  business  section,  where  Casper's 
blacks — estimates  range  from  500  to  1.500 — 
live  In  dilapidated  one-story  wooden  shacks, 
most  of  which  used  to  be  brothels.  Several 
of  the  shacks  are  still  brothels,  run  by  the 
blacks  for  a  white  clientele. 

As  far  as  white  Casper  Is  concerned  there 
Is  no  black  problem.  Blacks  work  as  Janitors 
and  the  Sand  Bar  will  be  replaced  by  a 
reluctantly  accepted  urban  renewal  project. 
A  polygot  of  Irishmen  and  Baptists,  of 
Jews  and  Mormons,  with  a  handful  of  Leb- 
anese thrown  In.  the  city  has  49  churches 
and  one  synagogue.  Casper  Is  proud  that 
there  is  no  racial  tension.  The  blacks  are 
on  the  Sand  Bar  and  the  Indians  are  on  a 
reservaUon.  100  miles  to  the  west. 

"Our  children  know  when  they  get  out  of 
school  there'll  be  some  Jobs  for  the  white 
kids,  bijt  pone  for  the  black  kids."  the  black 
proprietor  of  a  brothel  said.  "Black  kids 
have  no  money  in  their  pockets  to  circulate, 
so  most  of  them  leave  town" 

"It's  a  happy  city."  said  A.  Deryl  Safford, 
a  certified  public  accountant.  "I've  moved 
away  six  times  and  have  come  back.  It's  a 
friendly,  compassionate,  helpful  city.  There's 
no  such  thing  as  a  stranger." 


Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texa«  is  a 
meeUng  place  for  eastern,  western  and  north- 
ern ecological  element*;  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  the  last  stand  In  Texas 
of  the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker; and 

Whereaa,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Delphian  Study 
Club  of  Paducah,  Texas  "urges  the  preserva- 
tion of  at  least  100,000  acres  containing  tiie 
most  unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket,  these 
areas  to  be  connected  by  environmental  cor- 
ridors; and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  set  imme- 
diate hearings  on  S4  which  would  create  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Area. 

Nexda   H.   Tyler, 
(Mrs.  R.  H.). 

President. 
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The  9 1  ST  Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States- 
Joint  Economic  Committkk 

house     or     REPRESENTATIVES 

Wright  Patman.  Texas.  Chairman 
Richard  Boiling,  Missouri. 
Hale  Boggs,  Louisiana. 
Henry  S.  Reuse,  Wisconsin. 
Martha  W.  G-rtfflths,  Michigan. 
William  S.   Moorhead,  Pennsylvania 
William  B.  Widnall,  New  Jersey 
W  E  Brock  3d,  Tennessee. 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio. 


DELPHIAN  STUDY  CLUB  OF  PADU- 
CAH. TEX..  URGES  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  100.000-ACRE  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Delphian  Study  Club  of  Paducah, 
Tex.,  has  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  100  000- 
acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park  In  south- 
east Texas,  as  provided  in  my  bill  S  4. 
The  Big  Thicket  has  long  been  a  para- 
dise for  the  hunter.  In  spite  of  long 
abase,  small  game  still  abounds.  Alli- 
gators forage  along  the  sluggish  bayous; 
America's  four  varieties  of  poisonous 
snakes  can  be  found  in  the  dense  brush; 
wild  cats,  foxes,  raccoons,  squirrels  and 
opossum  abound:  and  the  deep  woods 
still  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  white- 
tailed  deer. 

However,  the  big  game  and  unusual 
animals  face  extinction.  Jaguars  and  oce- 
lots, which  were  once  found  within  the 
Thicket  have  not  been  seen  for  many 
years.  Local  hunters  heatedly  dispute 
whether  or  not  a  few  bears  and  panthers 
still  roam  the  remote  swamps.  But,  as 
these  remote  areas  disappear,  this  dis- 
pute becomes  increasingly  pointless. 

This  beautiful  and  unique  area  with 
its  rich  and  diverse  plant  and  animal 
life  Is  disappearing  at  a  rate  of  50  acres 
per  day.  It  has  already  been  reduced  from 
its  original  size  of  3.5  million  acres  to 
about  300.000  acres.  We  must  act  now 
if  we  are  to  save  this  Invaluable  resource. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Delphian  Study  Club  of  Paducah,  Tex., 
be  printed  In  Its  entirety,  including  the 
name  of  its  signer,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  Senators  have  expressed  in- 
terest about  the  present  membership  and 
structure  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  should  like  to  discuss  our  pres- 
ent organization  and  membership,  par- 
ticularly since  our  chairmanship  rotates 
every  Congress  and  also  because  we  have 
added  two  new  members  in  this  session. 
As  presently  constituted,  the  commit- 
tee Is  made  up  of  20  members,  10  from 
each  House.  Our  chairman  during  this 
91st  Congress  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,    Hon.    Wright    P.^tman.    of 
Texas,  an  excellent  legislator  and  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure and  honor  for  me  to  work  with  him 
over  the  years.  Mr.  Patman  was  the  floor 
manager  of  the  original  Employment  Act 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  he  has 
been  steadfastly  devoted  to  the  great  ob- 
jectives of  this  act  ever  since.  More  than 
anyone  m  either  House,  he  has  served  as 
a  guiding  spirit  of  the  committee 

During  the  90th  Congress,  it  was  my 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  am  the  vice  chairman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committees  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  has  been  making  prolonged 
and  extensive  inquiry  into  national  pri- 
orities and  defense  spending  and  I  am 
most  grateful  to  my  associates  on  that 
subcommittee  for  their  steadfast  par- 
ticipation and  support. 

Chairman  Patma:j  heads  the  distin- 
guished Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Progress,  which  over  the  years  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
economic  growth,  automation,  and  pub- 
lic investment.  There  are  six  other  sub- 
committees covering  Urban  Affairs  In- 
ter-American Economic  Relationships 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Economic  sta- 
tistics. International  Exchange  and  Pay- 
ments, and  Fiscal  Policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
complete  listing  of  our  subcommittees 
and  their  members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


SENATE 

William  Proxmlre,  Wisconsin,  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

John  Sparkman,  Alabama. 
J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  Arkansas. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Georgia. 
Stuart  Symington,  Missouri. 
Abraham  Riblcoff,  Connecticut 
Jacob  K.  Javlts,  New  York 
Jack  Miller.  Iowa. 
Len  B.  Jordan,  Idaho. 
Charles  H.  Percy,  IlUnols. 

Committee  staff 
John   R.   Stark,  Executive  Director 
James  W.  Knowles,  Director  of  Research 
Economist:  Robert  H.   Haveman,   Richard 

Kr,^h>f^'  ^"ehlln  P.  McHugh.  George  D. 

Krumbhaar      (Mmority).    John    R.    Karllk. 

^m    I      ®"^^'  ^^glas  C.  Frechtllng   (A/i- 

D.'o^eto ''''"''^■'  ^*^*'  ^'  ^^''^^^'  H^'nUton 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  G-133,  Wash- 
'"ff°;   °C.,    20510,    Telephone:    (202)^5- 
0171,  Government  Code:  180. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    MEMBERSHIP 

Economic  Progress 

Represent^Uves:  Wright  Patman.  Chair- 
T1;  ^.^^*  ^-  <^rtfflths,  William  S.  Moor- 
head, W.  E.  Brock  3d,  Clarence  J.  Brown 

Senators:    William   Proxmlre,    J     W    Pul- 

Chl?/as  H^ITrcy^-  ^^'^^''-  ^^'^  ^^  •^-^-- 
Economy  in  Government 
Senators:     William    Proxmlre,    Chairman- 
John  Sparkman,  Stuart  Symington,  Len  b' 
Jordan,  Charles  H.  Percy. 

„r^^f£f®>"^"''®^-  Wright  Patman,  Martha 
W.  Griffiths,  William  S.  Moorhead,  Barber  B 
Conable,  Jr.,  Clarence  J.  Brown. 

Urban  Affairs 
Representatives:    Richard    Boiling,    Chair- 

wmi;,?^«'^.f-  ^'^'  ^^^^^  W.  Griffiths. 
William  S.  Moorhead.  William  B.  Widnall 
W.  E.  Brock  3d.  Clarence  J.  Brown 

Senators:  Abraham  Riblcoff.  Willi^  Prox- 
mlre, Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Inter-American  Economic  Relationships 

T  Ifr"^""!-  •^°^'^  Sparkman.  Chairman; 
J.  W.  Pulbrlght.  Abraham  Riblcoff.  Jacob  K 
Javlts,  Len  B.  Jordan. 

Representatives:  Richard  Boiling  Hale 
Boggs.  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  Barber  B.  Con- 
able,  Jr..  Clarence  J.  Brown. 

Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Representatives:    Hale    Boggs.    Chairman- 
Henry  S.  Reuss;   William  S.  Moorhead-   Wil- 
liam B.  Widnall;  W.  E.  Brock  3d;  Barber  B 
Conable,  Jr. 

Senators:  John  Sparkman.  J.  w.  Ftilbrteht 
Herman  E.  Talmadge.  Stuart  SjTnington.' 
Abraham  Riblcoff.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Jack 
Miller. 

Economic  Statistics 

Senators:  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Chairman- 
J.  W.  Fulbright;  Jack  Miller. 

Representatives:  Richard  Boiling,  Martha 
W.  Griffiths,  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  Clarence 
J.  Brown. 

International  Exchange  and  Payments 
Representatives:    Henry   S.   Reuss,   Chair- 
man; Richard  Boiling;  Hale  Boggs;  William 
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S.    Moorhead;    William    B.    Widnall;    W.    E. 
Brock  3d. 

Senators:       William      Proxmlre,      Stuart 

Symington,  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Fiscal  Policy 

RepresenUtlves:      Martha     W.      Griffiths, 

Chairman:  Hale  Boggs;  William  S.  Moorhead; 

William  a.  Widnall;  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 

Senatort;  William  Proxmlre,  Herman  E. 
Talmadge,  Stuart  Symington,  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 
Jack  Miller,  Charles  H  Percy. 


ESCALATING  COSTS  OF  MEDICARE 
AND  MEDICAID 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Congress  has  been  concerned  over 
the  escalating  costs  of  both  the  medi- 
care and  the  medicaid  programs,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  lias  been  conduct- 
ing a  study  to  determine  the  basis  of  this 
escalation. 

One  point  called  to  our  attention  was 
the  manner  in  which  nursing  homes  were 
having  their  cost  basis  substantially  in- 
creased by  changing  hands  at  inflated 
figures  or  through  reappraisals. 

The  Increases  resulting  from  this  up- 
ward reevaluatlon  feeds  through  in 
higher  per  bed  and  diem  costs  for  medi- 
care and  medicaid  patients. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  Depart- 
ment's Baltimore  offices,  and  we  dis- 
cussed this  point  further,  at  wlilch  time 
specific  cases  were  selected  for  more  de- 
tailed examination. 

I  have  just  received  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  results  of  one  of  these 
cases  which  was  selected  for  reauditing, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  from  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tlemey,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance, dated  July  22,  1969.  relating  to  this 
case  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

This  nursing  home  selected  was  a  48- 
bed  institution,  and  as  this  report  will 
indicate,  its  established  book  value  was 
$342,020  with  a  per  bed  cost  of  $7,125. 

This  home  was  reappraised  and  given 
a  new  appraisal  cost  basis  of  $586,541,  or 
an  Increase  of  70  percent,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  per  bed  cost  was  Increased 
from  the  old  basis  of  $7,125  to  $12,220, 
or  a  corresponding  increase  of  70  p>er- 
cent. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  according 
to  Mr.  Tlemey 's  report  the  Intermedi- 
aries had  approved  without  question  this 
upward  appraisal  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining increased  medicare  costs,  and  it 
is  futher  significant  that  HEW,  with  all 
of  its  audit  force  in  Baltimore,  had  not 
discovered  tills  discrepancy  nor  placed 
any  objection  to  this  higher  determina- 
tion until  after  It  had  been  selected  as  a 
sample  case. 

The  Department  now  confirms  that 
this  does  represent  an  overcharge  and 
advises  that  the  intermediary  has  been 
instructed  to  reexamine  the  rate  sched- 
ule and  make  the  necessarj'  adjustments 
recognizing  the  lower  cost  basis. 

The  most  disturbing  point,  however.  Is 
the  apparent  lack  of  concern  that  we 
find  In  this  Department  in  not  having 


examined  these  cost  factors  prior  to  con- 
gressional action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Thomas  M.  Tlemey,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Insurance,  and  an 
enclosure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Social  Seciiritt  Adminis- 
tration, 

Baltimore.  Md..  July  22.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Williams. 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  We  have  now 
compiled  the  information  you  requested  re- 
garding the Nursing  Home  in  New  York. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  institution's 
balance  sheet,  the  auditor's  work  papers  and 
the  appraisal  reports. 

The  appraisal  report  has  apparently  been 
prepared  by  a  recognized  and  reputable  ap- 
raisal  firm.  While  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
make  an  expert  evaluation  of  the  appraisal 
Itself,  we  do  have  difficulty  comprehending 
the  large  differences  between  the  recorded 
capitalized  costs  of  assets  owned  by  this  pro- 
prietary provider  and  the  valuation  deter- 
mined as  a  result  of  the  appraisal.  For  this 
48-bed  institution,  the  per  bed  cost  is  as 
follows: 

Book  value.  $342,020;   per  bed  cost.  $7,125. 

Appraisal  cost.  $586,541;  per  bed  cost. 
$12,220. 

The  appraisal  was  Initially  agreed  to  by  the 
Hamilton  Life  Insurance  Company  which 
was  then  Intermediary  for  this  extended  care 
facility.  When  Hamilton  Life  was  terminated 
as  intermediary  and  Travelers  took  over  re- 
sponsibility for  the  former's  providers.  It 
simply  went  along  with  the  initial  decision 
by  Hamilton  Life.  Presumably,  the  provider's 
basis  for  requesting  the  appraisal  was  that 
Its  property  records  did  not  adequately  re- 
flect the  cost  of  the  facility. 

Our  position  on  this  issue,  which  we  have 
communicated  to  Travelers,  Is  that  since 
this  is  a  proprietary  provider  and  undoubt- 
edly files  tax  returns,  its  tax  returns  should 
be  used  to  establish  the  cost  basis  for  its 
assets.  The  result  is  that  although  the  ap- 
praisal  reflects   a  substantially  greater  cost 

basis   for  assets   of   the  Nursing   Home. 

It  win  not  be  recognized  for  purposes  ol 
Medicare  reimbursement.  Instead,  the  Inter- 
mediary has  been  Instructed  to  reverse  the 
entry,  recognize  the  cost  basis  shown  for 
Federal  tax  purposes  and  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Tiernet. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Healtli  Insurance. 

Report  on  Increase  in  Depreciable  Bases  or 

Assets  Nursing   Home.  ,   NY. 

The  balance  sheet  lor  the  reporting  period 
ended  December  31.  1967.  (copy  enclosed)  re- 
flects a  substantial  increase  in  the  depreci- 
able base  of  the  prover's  fixed  assets.  This 
Increase  was  the  result  of  an  appraisal  of  the 
historical  cost  of  the  assets  (copy  of  ap- 
praisal report  enclosed  i .  The  appraisal  was 
requested  by  the  provider  and  approval 
granted  by  the  intermediary  on  July  12. 
1968.  (copy  of  approval  letter  enclosed) .  The 
appraisal  was  approved  by  the  intermediary 
because  the  provider  apparently  did  not  have 
adequate  evidence  to  support  the  historical 
cost  of  the  assets. 

The  effects  of  the  appraisal  on  the  basis 
of  the  proTlder's  assets  are  as  follows: 

Incretise  in  Asset  Values: 


Valu«        Vaitt* 
before  alter 

appraisal    appraisa       Change 


Und           J6.340     J18,000  ,11,660 

Buildings                              ..  342,020      S86,541  244,521 

Major  movable  equipment...  SO,  923       86,683  5.760 

Subtotal                        .  429,283      691.224  261,941 

Accumulated  depreciation  (73. 707)  (122.908)  (49.201) 

Bookvalue 355.576      568.316  212.740 


RURAL  HOUSING— NEED  AND  NON- 
RESPONSE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  first  National  Rural  Housing 
Conference  was  held  at  Airlie  House,  in 
Warrenton,  Va.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  the  keynote  speaker.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  report  of  that 
conference  will  be  available  in  published 
form  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

It  is  a  commentary  that  this,  the  first 
national  conference  on  rural  housing,  re- 
ceived so  little  attention  in  the  press. 
The  fact  Is.  as  is  known,  but  seldom  acted 
upon,  that  the  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  of  America  contain  more  bad 
housing  than  the  urban  areas — not  only 
in  proportion  to  population  but  in  flat 
numbers.  Yet  our  national  attention 
tends  to  focus  on  the  urban  areas  and 
to  neglect  rural  and  smalltown  needs. 
Certainly  our  Federal  programs  have 
largely  overlooked  the  larger  needs  for 
the  more  concentrated  ones. 

How  much  attention,  for  example,  are 
we  giving  to  one  rural  group — the  In- 
dians— who  are  the  worst-housed  single 
group  in  the  Nation?  For  Indians  living 
on  reservations,  the  incidence  of  indecent 
housing  is  not  1  in  10.  as  it  is  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  or  even  1  in  2,  as  It  Is 
for  the  general  population  of  those  below 
the  poverty  line;  it  Is  2  out  of  3.  In  fact, 
if  one  considers  the  crowding  aspect  of 
housing,  it  is  probable  that  3  out  of  4 
families  on  reservations  live  in  inade- 
quate housing. 

How  much  attention  do  we  pay  to  the 
fact  that  incomes  are  lower  but  the  costs 
of  adequate  housing  higher  In  rural 
areas  and  small  towns?  Thus,  while  the 
average  income  of  people  living  outside 
metropolitan  areas  is  more  than  one  fifth 
lower  than  people  living  in  metropoli- 
tan areas,  the  Kaiser  Committee  foimd 
that  a  family,  tiutgfde  a  metropolitan  area 
required  as  much  as  one  third  more  in- 
come to  secure  adequate  housing. 

Surely  it  Is  time  that  we  gave  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  at  least  as  much  attention  and  as 
much  in  the  way  of  assistance  for  low- 
income  housing  as  we  do  otir  great  met- 
ropolitan areas.  I  hope  that  the  work 
of  the  National  Rural  Housing  Confer- 
ence and  the  actions  it  took  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  real  effort  to  correct 
this  long  and  shameful  neglect  and  the 
Imbalance  which  has  been  its  result. 
Specifically.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  a  background  paper  that  was 
prepared  for  that  conference  by  George 
Rucker.  of  the  staff  of  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Alliance.  It  attempts  to  bring  to- 
gether some  of  the  available  information 
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on  housing  needs— past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture— in  rural  America;  and  to  compare 
the  size  of  the  need  with  the  magnitude 
of  our  present  efforts  to  do  something 
about  them.  I  would  note  that  Dr.  Ruck- 
er  thinks  that  the  official  goal.  In  terms 
of  assisted  housing,  adopted  by  Congress 
last  year,  Is  far  too  modest.  Whether  or 
not  we  agree  In  detail  with  this  and  other 
conclusions  reached  in  his  paper,  I  think 
that  it  makes  both  informative  and  stim- 
ulating reading.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
major  portion   of   the   paper,   which   is 
aptly  titled  "Rural  Housing— Need  and 
Non-Response."  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  leaving  out  some  of  the  more  detailed 
statistical  tables  and  the  various  foot- 
notes indicating  his  sijecific  page  refer- 
ences to  other  sources,   since  most  of 
these  are  indicated  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  at  least  in  a  general  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BuRAiv   Housing — Need    and    Non-Response 
In  1940.  when  the  Congress  declared  as  a 
naUonal  objective,  "the  realization  as  soon 
as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
a    suitable    living    environment    for    every 
American   family,"    more   than   one   out   of 
every  three  households  was  occupying  a  sub- 
standard unit.  In  rural  America  the  propor- 
tion was  more  than  one  out  of  every  two. 
and     (depending     on     your     definition     of 
•Tiu^l").   60   to  80   percent  of  the  nation's 
substandard   housing   was   to   be   found   In 
those  sections   of   the   country.   This  paper 
represents  an  effort,  utilizing  a  broad  defi- 
nition  of   rural   and   small   town,   to   assess 
the  situation  as  the  1960's  end — to  estimate 
the   housing   needs   that   exist   and   can   be 
expected  to  develop  during  the  decade  ahead, 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  Federal  programs 
which  are  Intended  to  meet  those  needs,  and 
to  attempt  some  Indication  of  the  degree  to 
which   they  can   be  expected   to  do  so. 

First,  some  matters  of  definition  need  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  Census  Bureau  defines  as 
"rural"  all  farms,  and  all  non-farm  places 
with    poptilaUons    of    less    than    2.500.    The 
Congress,  in  defining  the  Jurisdiction  of  its 
major  rural  credit  agency,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,    has    recognized    that    this 
Census  definition  is  too  restrictive  and  au- 
thorized the  agency  to  serve  places  which 
are  "r\iral  In  character"  and  do  not  exceed 
a  population  of  5.500.   It  Is  the  contention 
of  this  paper  that  a  more  realistic  division 
of  the  American  society  into  "urban"  and 
"rural"  would  set  the  dividing  line  still  else- 
where by  Including   In   the   latter  category 
those  communities  of  less  than  25.000  popu- 
lation which  are  not  part  of  a  metropolitan 
area.  (The  Census  Bureau  in  fact  recognizes 
a   division   akin   to   this   in   its   concept   of 
Standard    Metropolitan    Statistical    Areas— 
SMSA's.    These    are    counties    or    groups    of 
counties  which  are  contiguous  In  character 
and  Include  at  least  one  "central  city"  with 
a  population  of  50,000  or  more.)  Thus,  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  (R  &  ST)   is  defined 
In  this   paper  as   the   combination   of  what 
the   Census   Bureau   considers    "rural"   and 
other  communities  with  populations  of  2,500 
to  25,000  which  are  outside  of  SMSA's. 

Similarly,  various  definitions  of  substand- 
ard housing  are  available.  In  its  I960  Census 
of  Housing,  the  Census  Bureau  attempted  to 
classify  units  as  -sound."  "deteriorating'- 
and  'dilapidated,"  as  well  as  noting  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  adequate  plumbing  facili- 
ties in  the  first  two  of  these  categories  This 
presented  problems  of  comparabUlty  with 
earlier  data,  though,  and  most  analysts  have 
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Which  V«^$l*"*;'"'^**"'^"''  '"^■i«*°'»  in 

Which   the  latter  term  is  applied  to  units 
riu^^h.r,''".^^"'**^  and/or  lack  ^equate 

feT  tho^nir"""^    i^  P^P*'  foJ'ows  their 
lead,  though  recognizing  that  some  under- 

i^^m"  thu\°""*^°^«  p^^'^^'^'y  ^'"^■ 

■^  £f^'.^^'®  ^^  '^'^  offset  by  addlne  to 

c^S.  ^"f?^  ^^^^<i  units  Which  aS  over^ 

STpe.S'r^mT"^*^'^   '^  -^  ^^-  -e 

Data  on  the  quality  of  occupied  houslne 

Hou'sZ'*''  *°  ''''  '«'°  ^'^'l  1960"^  Censuses  of 
Housing  are  presented  In  Table  1.  together 

cTb^^'er'tH^^^**  "^''^  year's  Sus 
can  be  expected  to  find.  What  is  inltiallv 
most  striking  about  the  figures  is  the  an- 
hS/""^""?^'^'  reductlofln  substandard 
na^ii  ^h°''"  *^*  ^^°  ^^^««    "  should  be 

from  ihf.r''"'  ."^*  "^«  ^^"^  primarily 
from  the  change  in  the  number  of  units  with 

d^^n'^"*^  P'""'>'°8-  ^e  number  of  duTpl- 
w*!*^  "^i^f  ^^  *'«°  '•«<1"<^  substanUany 
and  1970.  Note  also  that  the  amount  of 
ZZ'^'^^L^''  standard  unlta  Increas^  b^. 
^een  1950  and  i960  and  Is  not  thoi^ht  to 
have  decreased  significantly  since  i960 
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us  «  m„«  "'"«"  """Sing):  for  R.  4  S.T.  adapted  from 
fii  n.r.iT.  '1^?"T'"«  "  ""^'""e"  <3  percent  of  tiousetiods 
Sm.'fr«.'h°  ''"'P'J3'«<'  ^''O  78  percent  of  other  subsHndard 
units  (see  below  on  basis  of  assumptions).  """"naara 

in    ■.M°i."  standard  but  crowded  units,  ttiroughout  from  tabis 

K?U  JJ'","^  """.""^  ^"""^^  Ttirough'the  19^0's,"  byFrank 

sid^mM^Ji^>"''^""  '""™'' '"  "«  '"«  same  miide  and  out- 
side metropolitan  areas,  as  I960  data  indicate) 

Housefiolds  and  occupied  units  identical  by  definition 

Components  do  not  always  add  to  totals  because  of  roundins 

Basis  for  assumptions  regarding  R.  &  s  T  share  of  hou^pS 

and  substandard  housing:  relationship  to  nonmetropo(°tan  pi?s 

R   &ST''«hL',ill"'°'fti"'  """^   '350  and   1%0  data^and 

L.,„M'.  "'™''**''  "  "6  percent  of  nonmetropolitan-  non- 

CS' 'sJs^s'rolr''  ?r''''?r"''''P°'''«^'"  Census 
Bureau  s  I96b-75  protection  (Current  Population  Reports  P-25 

.fandlrL"''"'"*'"'?""""  P"'"""  "'  ti'laPidaled  and  other  sub- 
standard housing  interpolated  on  basis  of  projections  nUSDA 
Economic  Research  Service,  "Prospective  RequiremSnts  lo^ 
Housing  in  Areas  Served  by  Farmers  Home  Administrat"on  ■' 


".t'-Ztcc"""*'-'^^    °^    °'='='J'''ED    HOUSING,     UNITED 

fin  .L^rc/""*'  '^""^  ^l^"  SMALL   TOviNS,   1950 
1960  AND  ESTIMATED  FOR  1970 


(ThouMnds  of  units) 


1950 


1960 


1970 


United  States: 
Households  and  occupied 

units 19  826 

Standard  units 27  570 

Standard  but  crowded  (2'  682> 

Substandard  units 15'256 

Dilapidated..       ti  <im\ 

Nondilapidated  but 

without  adequate 
plumbing  facilities)...     (11353) 
Rural  areas  and  small  towns:  ' 
Households  and  occu- 
pied units 21700 

Standard  units 8  900 

Standard  but  ' 

crowded (900) 

Substandard  units..  12  800 

Dilapidated O.'lOO) 

Nondilapidated  but        ^  ■      ' 
without  adequate 
plumbing  facili- 
ties   (9  700) 

Share  of  totals  accounted  ' 

lor  by  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  (percent): 

Occupied  units 51 

Standard  but  crowded 

units 

Substandard  units 

Dilapidated  units 

Other  substandard 
units 


53,024 
44,550 
(3. 957) 
8,474 
(2, 268) 


62, 425 
56.500 
(3, 900) 
5,900 
(2,  400) 


(6.200)      (3,500) 


22,800 
17,100 

(1,500) 

5,700 

(1,500) 


26,600 
22,400 

(1.700) 

4,200 

(1.500) 


«.200)      (2,700) 


(32) 

80 

(79) 

(86) 


43 

(36) 

67 

(64) 

(68) 


43 

(43) 

71 

(61) 

(78) 


Sources.  1950  and  1960  data  for  United  States  from  Census  of 
Housing     950  and  Census  of  Housmg.  1<»0    for  R    4  s  T 

^H^'/r  Tl^l .^^'^  P"  "^'is  of  population  ratras 
loln  £^"1°,'.""'^'"  ^'^'^''  "■!""  Census  Bureau  proiection  of 
P  25  N^^eo'and'TFMPn  ^"^  ?"""".  PoPu'^'O" 'ReTrt^ 
i./il'.r/t,      '■  \ "  '  EMPO  protections  of  substandard  housing 

Cds'    %3'78  ■■^TJ?''?  V"  'l""  "'  "'J"''^"  States  Hous  n| 
Heeds,  1968-78.     voL  1  of  Technical  Studies  for  President's 

TABLE  2.-0CCUPIED  SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING.  '^O.^B^^OCCU^ANT  INCOME,  UNITED  STATES  AND  RURAL  AREAS  AND 

[In  thousands  of  unlts| 


In  any  event,  the  Improvement  in  houslne 
over  the  past  twenty  years  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  an  esti- 
mated ten  million  households  occupy  sub- 
?^n?"''.°!;  °^'""0''«'ed  quarters  as  the 
1960  s  end.  And.  while  the  Incidence  of  sub- 
standard housing  in  r^iral  areas  and  small 
towns  was  apparently  reduced  at  a  rate 
somewhat  better  than  the  national  average 

re"stof  tl/  '^^""l'-  '!■  "^^  '"^«^^  ''^*^»«'»  "^e 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  1960's.  Thus   these 

areas,   while  accounting  for  less  than  half 
the  population,  account  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  substandard  housing 
.„V'^^°?"'®'"'°"    °'   substandard    Incomes 
Zi^^^'Tr"""^  *^°"^''^S  "^  "^th  Obvious  and 
recognized.  I^ss  well  known  perhaps  is  the 
degree  to  which  incomes  are  both  lower  and 
more    maldlstrlbuted    outside    metropolitan 
Z^'^,°  ^*^"^-  ^^^  '»°«*  recently  P^b" 
I96^r^.t'*,  1^  i"^'^  *'^'^°'"«'  ^^'<=h  Ire  for 
1967,  reveal  that  the  median  Income  in  non 
metropolitan    areas    is   22%    lowe?  thanTn 
metropolitan  areas.  For  the  nonwhlte  fami  v 
m  a  non-metropolitan  area,  the  gap  is  even 

rTTthK""^  J!^'*'  '"^'^^  '°'^™«  's  only 
^u  J!?  ^  ""^^^  ^^'""y  "^'"^g  "^  a  metro- 

politan area-$3.364  as  compared  with  $8,994 
The  net  result  of  these  correlatlons-between 
low  income  and  bad  housing  and  low  income 
"rtf„h^°''"^"~P''"'^''  area^ls  a  sort  of 
1960  data  on  substandard  housing  and  occu- 

clear^^Th/'""^""**'*  ^'^  ^^'^  2,  make  this 
ciear^Por  the  country  as  a  whole,  36%   of 

f.^L  ?"^^^^"^'  "^^^  incomes  below  $3,000 
lived  in  substandard  units;  but  for  rural 
areas  and  small  towns,  it  was  45%  This 
higher  incidence  of  substandard  housing  was 

^?n*!^^"'""=  °^  ^^^^^  '°<=°"»e  level-even  The 
$10,000  and  above  category.  — ^*en  me 


For  those  concerned  with  doing  something 
abo^t  rural  housing,  the  most  striking  sta- 
tistics in  Table  2  are  probably  those  on  the 
final  three  Unes.  Rural  areas  and  small  towns 
account  for  only  43%  of  the  households  but 
for  almost  60%  of  those  In  the  bottom  in- 
come group:  they  account  for  two-thirds  of 
substandard  housing  and  for  three-fourths 
of  the  substandard  housing  occupied  by  those 
in  that  bottom  income  category. 


Occupant  income 


All  occupied 
units 


Under 
J3,000 


$3,000  to 
$5,999 


$6,000  to 
$9,999 


$10,000 
and  over 


United  States: 

All  occupied  units. 

Dilapidated  units '.''.'" 

Other  substandard  units.." 

Incidence  of  substandard  units  (percent)' "' 
Distribution  of  substandard  units  (percent)" 

Rural  areas  and  small  towns: 
All  occupied  units... 

Dilapidated  units " ' 

Other  substandard  units ' 

Incidence  of  substandird  uVifs"(peree"nfy'" 
Distribution  of  substandard  units  (percent)" 


53,024 

2,268 

6,206 

16 

100 

22,810 

1.460 

4,220 

25 

100 


14.802 

1.4*0 

3,841 

36 

63 

8.680 

1.070 

2,840 

45 

69 


16.771 

14,469 

588 

182 

1,778 

491 

14 

5 

n 

8 

7.600 

4,820 

300 

70 

1,070 

2S0 

18 

7 

24 

6 

6,982 

38 

96 

2 

2 

1.710 
10 
SO 
4 
1 
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TABLE  2.-0CCUPIED  SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING,  1960,  BY  OCCUPANT  INCOME.  UNITED  STATES  AND  RURAL  AREAS  AND 

SMALL  TOWNS— Continued 

|l*  Uwttiands  el  units] 


Oceopent  ii 


AN  occupied 
units 


Under 

$3,000 


$3,000  to 
$5,999 


$6,000  to 
$9,999 


$10,000 
and  over 


Share  of  totals  accounted  for  by  rural  areas  and 
small  towns: 

Occupied  units  (percent) 

Substandard  units  (percent) 


43 
67 


59 
74 


45 
58 


-S3 
48 


24 
47 


Source:  "CensusolHousing,"1960(U.S  data  from  table  A^,  vol  HO  (2),  No.  1;  data  lor  R.  4  ST.  estimated  from  table  3,  "Rural 
Housing,"  volume,  and  table  C-4,  vol.  HC(?),  No.  1). 

Components  do  not  always  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Incidence  ol  substandard  units  means  the  percentage  of  all  occupied  units  in  thai  category  which  are  substandard  Thus,  while 
16  percent  of  all  occupied  units  in  the  country  are  substandard,  25  percent  of  all  those  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns  are  substandard: 
while  36  percent  of  the  units  in  the  country  which  were  occupied  by  households  with  incomes  under  $3,000  were  substandard,  only 
14  percent  of  those  occupied  by  households  with  income  between  $3,000  and  $6,000  were  substandard:  etc 

Distribution  ol  substandard  units  refers  to  distribution  by  occupant-income :  i.e  ,  63  percent  ol  all  substandard  units  were  occupied 
by  households  witli  less  than  $3,000  income,  and  69  percent  of  all  substandard  units  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns  were  occupied 
by  households  in  tliat  income  class. 


Most  Important,  from  a  public  policy 
standpoint,  more  than  90  percent  ot  sub- 
standard housing  In  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  was  occupied  by  households  with  In- 
comes below  $6,000.  To  expect  these  people 
to  attain  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment"  without  massive  public 
assistance  Is  Indeed  what  Michael  Harring- 
ton has  called  "the  great  American  housing 
hoax." 

•  •  •  •  • 

CURRENT    PROGRAMS 

Roughly  three-fourths  of  the  people  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  (as  defined  in 
this  paper)  live  within  the  service  area  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  From 
the  beginning,  this  agency's  programs  have 
been  designed  to  help  bridge  the  credit  gap 
In  rural  areas — a  gap  reflected  in  the  sources 
of  credit  as  well  as  the  amounts  available. 
Studies  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Economic  Research  Service  have  found,  for 
example,  that  while  72%  of  metropolitan 
mortgage  money  comes  from  savings  and 
loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
life  Insurance  companies,  and  only  28%  from 
commercial  banks,  individuals,  and  other 
sources:  in  rural  areas  the  pattern  Is  almost 
reversed,  with  64%  coming  from  the  commer- 
cial banks,  individuals,  and  others,  and  only 
36%  from  the  savings  and  loan  association, 
mutual  savings  banks,  and  life  insurance 
companies.  In  part  as  a  result  of  this  very 
different  pattern  of  credit,  the  terms  avail- 
able to  rural  borrowers  tend  to  be  signifi- 
cantly more  restrictive.  The  ERS  studies 
repwrt  repayment  periods  for  rural  borrowers 
averaging  5  to  10  years  shorter  and  interest 
rates  generally  a  quarter  of  a  percent  higher — 
and  these  are  where  the  rural  residents 
could  find  the  credit.  In  short,  the  need  for 
a  supplemental  source  of  credit  in  rural 
areas  would  be  Justified,  even  were  Incomes  in 
those  areas  not  lower  and  more  maldlstrlb- 
uted. 

While  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Included  a 
Rural  Housing  title,  this  was  limited  to  farm 
housing  until  the  early  1960's.  In  addition 
to  this  late  entry  into  the  field,  FmHA  has 
been  consistently  hampered  by  lack  of  funds 
and  lack  of  staff.  As  an  example  of  the 
former  lack,  consider  the  water  and  sewer 
grant  program,  essential  to  upgrading  the  en- 
vironment for  adequate  rural  housing.  Not 
enacted  until  the  mld-1960's  the  program 
has  received  less  than  half  the  funds  which 
FtaHA  has  estimated  as  required  ($104  mil- 
lion of  $220  million  over  the  four  fiscal  years 
'66-69).  The  dimension  of  Farmers  Home's 
manpower  gap  was  indicated  in  testimony 
last  year.  Over  the  1960's  tiie  level  of  out- 
standing loans  made  and  being  serviced  went 
up  by  more  than  300%,  while  the  number  of 
man-years  available  to  do  the  Job  went  up 
only  41%. 


FmHA's  housing  program  began  as  a  direct 
loan  program,  but  since  the  mld-'60's  It  has 
been  predominantly  an  Insured  loan  program 
(93%  of  the  FmHA  housing  program  budget 
in  FY  '69.)  It  is  also  predominantly  a  home- 
ownership  program,  with  these  loans  ac- 
counting for  88%.  of  the  total,  compared  to 
4%  for  farm  labor  housing  and  5%  for  other 
rental  housing,  and  the  remaining  3%  going 
to  home  repair  loans.  While  it  can  certainly 
claim  to  reach  lower  In  the  Income  scale 
than  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
PmHA  only  makes  about  half  of  Its  regular 
homeownershlp  loans  to  borrowers  with  in- 
comes under  $6,000,  and  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  them  to  families  with  Incomes 
below  $4,000.  (It  reaches  lower  In  the  income 
scale  with  its  direct  loans  for  home  repair, 
but  these  average  about  $1,200  in  size  and, 
though  certainly  helpful,  hardly  have  any 
real  impact  in  terms  of  transforming  sub- 
standard to  standard  units.) 

The  primary  housing  agency  for  the  na- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  successor  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  to 
prior  governmental  agencies.  HUD's  major 
housing  activity  Is  In  the  field  of  insured 
mortgage  financing,  but  this  has  traditionally 
been  a  program  focused  on  middle-income 
families.  Thus,  for  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's major  sales  housing  program, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  borrowers  have 
incomes  of  $8,000  and  above  and  only  5":  fall 
In  the  below-$6.000  Income  range.  Rental 
housing  utilizing  FHA-lnsured  mortgages 
presumably  reach  somewhat  lower  In  the 
income  range  but  It  is  only  comparatively 
recently  that  programs — such  as  rent  sup- 
plements and  interest  subsidies — have  been 
developed  which  are  aimed  at  those  in  the 
lower-middle  Income  ranges  and  below.  The 
traditional  HUD  program  for  lower-income 
people  has  been,  and  largely  remains,  public 
hovislng,  a  federally-financed,  but  locally- 
controlled  program. 

Whatever  the  program,  however,  HUD  has 
not  been  distinguished  by  Its  ability  to  serve 
those  in  rural  and  small  town  America. 
During  the  1960's,  for  example,  the  non- 
metropoltlan  areas  of  the  country,  with  37% 
of  the  population,  have  received  less  than 
20%  of  the  FHA-lnsured  home  mortgages 
and  have  accounted  for  less  than  10'^  of  the 
units  in  projects  with  PHA-lnsured  mort- 
gages. The  disparity  becomes  even  more  evi- 
dent when  one  narrows  the  target  to  non- 
metropolitan  communities  below  25  000  In 
population  Table  6  presents  data  on  some 
major  HUD  multlfamlly  programs  indicating 
the  degree  to  which  they  reach  into  rural 
areas  and  small  towns,  as  defined  In  this 
paper.  Even  for  elderly  housing,  only  15%  of 
the  units  will  serve  that  43%  of  the  popula- 
tion which  lives  in  the  rural  areas,  and  for 
the  other  programs  the  impact  is  little  short 
of  ludicrous. 


TABLE 6.— UNITS  I N  FHA-INSURED  MULTI FAMI LY  PRO) ECTS- 
UNDER  SELECTED  PROGRAMS,  END  OF  1966,  UNITED 
STATES  AND  RURAL  AREAS  AND  SMALL  TOWNS 


Total  R.  4  S.T. 

units  in  Units  as 

United  in  percent 

Statn  R.  4S.T.  olall 


Market  rate  rental  programs 

(sees.  220  and  221) 71,854         1,373  2 

Below-market-rate  program 

(sec.  22l(dK3)BMIR) 52,939  791  !>, 

Elderly  housing  program 

{sec.231) 37.817         5.697  15 


Source:  FHA  table  68,  HUD's  StaUstical  Yearbook,  1966. 

Public  housing,  the  only  HUD  program 
which  has  any  real  Impact  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  income  scale,  falls  to  make  any 
better  showing.  While  data  on  this  program 
which  are  adaptable  to  our  special  definition 
of  rural  areas  and  small  towns  are  not  readily 
available,  a  close  approximation  Is.  Congress- 
man Wright  Pslman  of  Texas  has  done  his 
own  analysis  of  public  housing  statistics  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  them  went  into 
the  non-metropolitan  small  towTis  (defined 
as  having  less  than  10,000  population  and 
located  outside  of  SMSA's).  •  •  •  Congress- 
man Patman  found  that  less  than  ten  per- 
cent of  the  units  were  located  In  these  areas, 
and  that  almost  three-fourths  cf  those  that 
are,  can  be  found  in  the  South.  Even  4n 
that  region,  which  has  specialized  In  small 
(and  segregated?)  local  housing  authorities, 
the  small  towns  come  out  on  the  short  end. 
With  53%  of  Its  jxypulatlon  In  non -metro- 
politan are.xs.  the  South  has  less  than  20'~'< 
of  its  public  housing  units  In  these  small 
towns. 


The  programs  of  two  other  Federal  agen- 
cies need  to  be  noted,  in  connection  with 
low  income  housing  In  rural  and  small  tow-n 
America.  One  of  these  Is  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Afl'alrs,  which  has  almost  77,000  housing 
units  In  the  consolidated  tribal  areas  under 
Its  Jurisdiction.  To  characterize  the  housing 
situation  In  these  areas  as  appalling  Is  pallid 
understatement.  The  following  was  the  situ- 
ation as  of  mld-1968: 

Standard  units  (29%) 22.127 

Substandard  units  (71%) 54,739 

Total    (100%) 76.866 

Moreover,  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  since  the  77  thousand  existing 
units  were  occupied  by  more  than  90  thou- 
sand families,  for  an  average  of  1.I8  families 
per  unit.  Of  the  substandard  units,  an  esti- 
mated 19,438  (or  36%  )  were  regarded  as  suit- 
able for  rehabilitation.  Tlie  remainder  will 
require  replacement.  Total  needs  In  these 
tribal  areas  then  are  for  48.900  new  unlt.s  and 
19,400  rehabilitated  units.  //  the  Bureau 
achieves  its  revised  level  of  activity  In  the 
current  Fiscal  Year,  and  if  there  is  no  further 
Increase  In  the  number  of  Indian  households 
under  Its  jurisdiction,  and  if  there  Is  no  fur- 
ther deterioration  In  the  currently  existing 
units;  It  can  theoretically  eliminate  at  least 
what  it  classifies  as  "substandard"  Indian 
housing  in  the  next  ten-to-eleven  years.  If, 
however.  BIA  does  no  better  than  it  did  in 
the  past  six  fiscal  years,  it  will  require  more 
than  half  a  century  to  do  the  Job. 

Tlie  last  of  the  agencies  to  be  noted  Is  the 
Office  of  Ek»nomlc  Opportunity,  which,  both 
by  logic  and  Congressional  mandate,  has  an 
interest  in  low-income  housing.  "In  govern- 
ment," as  I  P.  Stone  pK>lnts  out,  "the  budget 
Is  the  message."  By  that  measure.  OEOs  In- 
terest In  housing  has  tended  to  l>e  peripheral. 
Of  $6,833  million  in  appropriated  funds.  It 
has  expended  an  estimated  $35  million — or  a 
half  of  one  percent — on  housing  and  housing 
related   projects.   Despite   these   limited   re- 
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sources,    however.    OEO    has   made   at   leajif      ~^„..,^       _  f  utt/    ^<3,    I^Oy 

three  Important  contributions  to  the  current      HTO    anTV^Jmo*  **"'"  P'oJ^tlons.  Both      assumed  a  decreasing  number  .,  , 
low-Income    houslne    scene     First     nrT  th-         .       ^^    TEMPO   assume   relatively    hleh      th*,  ^.J^hI  „  k ff^  ,^  number  of  losses  over 

Rosebud  Reservatlo^^nlouth^aKot^"o^*     fo^°L'' r"'^^"' J^"^"°"'  while  Krl^rf     yeLfyTc^'^  t^^'*?,'/",."?^  "^"^'''S 
working    with    BIA     HUD    and    th.   inTh,?'  ^  ***  Census  Bureau's  lower  protection     in     Ll^^    TEMPO,  like  Krlstof,  assumed 

Health  ^service,  In.tlaS^hat  as  far  ^th  s  T^l^'I^f''''*-  ^^  ^''"''^  ^  ratC  raS  sumed  thTl  mllHon'  L°T'   ""^   "'^   ^- 

wrlter  knows.  Is  to  date  the  on^  lare^s^ale  i^^-!  ^  ""*  "^^"^  '^^-  *"<!  then  added  b^me  sute^n^nin  h  ^^""^^"^  "«'ts  would 

attack  on  the  abysmal  housing  oVa  dement  ^oulaHon'"°>,?r."'?.''*:'*'^''^°"'''l  ^^"«e  of  ^^r  exS^ts  mu.hTi"*  '^*  P*''^'  '''^"^ 

of    our    Indian    population     Durlnt    iS^9^  PfP"^*""'^  shifts,"  while  Krlstof  and  TEMPO  In    the    3.„^  V*^  "^^  '*^'*'"*<""atlon 

month  duration,  the  pro°^tbXhtabou;      l^'l^r^^'i:^''^''^  ''''"''  ''^^^^Y  rat^^     naiil*' of  the  thr-  -'  "*'"''"''    '^'*'-    ''■ 
the  construction  of  375  low-coef  t^ln.ifi^^o,      *"*V    '^y  ^^de  spread  Is  found  In  the  eetl-     Kr  8^;,f    nl^?  t^ree  sets  of  projections,  only 

houses  for  Ro.ebuVs?orfai^"^^'"°'^^      »''^  «"  net  losses- of  standard  unl^^' ^'L      -owdlVfn'stZ^rd  umr''^'"    ""'    ^^^^- 
o€cond.  OEO  has  played  a  kev  role  in  thp  ""*«*. 

c'.'s=."'„i  „?:  4r,;5.rss'         "°" ""°""° """ '" '" "" ""°"'  """"■"" " = =»""•- 

low-lncome  housing.  It  has  funded    at  leS!  Hn  thousands  of  uniUi 

n  part,  about  a  dozen  HDC's,  Including  one 

work ^r/h ''*''*    f"'*    another   specifically    to  l»«»nnual  Krislof  TEMPO 

fT.nrt^   wT^^^'t' ^'•'''^ ''^  "*  ^'''t*- These  OEO- "port  study  "Z" 

lunaed  HDCs  have  completed  more  than  a  ...  

thousand  units  of  housing  (bo??,  new  con                                                 "'"^^°  "^^^^  I 
structlon   and   rehabilitation).   The   number  '^**'"<' 'ehab.litaled  units  needed  (or- 
is not  staggering  but  none  of  the  production            fHO'l'onal  households. J.. 

pa^ntS^°;;^<^SSfh^^^^e!  ^'^^'^^^^t^^izr^^^^^^  '«     iz      iz 

pZ'l^Z  of"the  l^'T    Bulldlng^n  th'e  To.al,  es.l.a.ed  needs..  ' '^ '  <!> 

piioi  project  of  the  American  Friends  Serv-  asTsoo  ztIm  ^T^ 

oliS'Sim  A?  .'"^^   I""   •'^''''"''^   V^"ey-  """^^  ^''"S  *"°  SMALL  TOWNS.  =_;^__i^^__^^ 

UJLUA  Migrant  Division  has  encouraeeri  anrf      h.       .i     ..  . 

Ic^r^h'e  'c^^un^T^f    r    ot'^eT^rroJeTt^  ''^Vdt.'fn'a^^orhor -'-'- ^ 

t^V^J,    ^.^'''    •"■'"Sing   the   magic   of            increases  ,n  vacancies     5.400               5  100  s -jm 

lev^rr^   /'k'5   "^    '"'"^^    P^°P'e   at   Income      ReBi^?:«^T'°\"'' '""^^ '"'•'"''"'' ""'^^^^ "■?«'?                 'M  ^ 

Sug^h^lp^ o?^^^^  ^er F^rmVs^^re  -'=" "--I -^a'^S^                                                                   4.^              l'.^  ^^ 

t^iTe7rlZ  r^r;'  '^^  -  "sourt'or              Tola,,  es.i.aled  needs ' '^ '  <'> 

U^^^lta^.            self-help  housing  In  the 'Z-ZW             ^^  ^U^ 

re^t^rS^^SF'?^- °^'° ---  "-™      -'Sr 'Co^nH^Mte^^^ 

uHUnc':' u''f  LLTn^'thal   thf^n  '"^  "^         'N^"'SeTJ?rJUV,^1SdT,?s^^'rs?  a"""*  ^^'« --''"'«''« --^---^^ 

Housing  Act  highly  unlikely.  '''"  '"'^      a.ion  shiHs  ouf'of  ratherlhan  il'Kl  aTeas  3Td"sS',owns°°'"°''  '  '""'■  ""  ^""'"''•'°'' '"''  '"'^  '»  '"tended  to  reflect  popu- 

rsTIMATING  THE  NEEDS  or  THE  1970'S  . '*^'*  !''*'"'* ''^'^  0"  "istilg  Substandard  units  in  Itiic  )»h].  „.      . 

Last   year   might   well    have   be^n   termed        '  ""'"^ '"""  '  '°  "'""""'  ^"^"''"''' "^  ""'l"  only'""*  '"  ""'  "'"P^""'* '»  "">"  "•  '""le  1  since  these  refer  to  all  sub- 

SEs^ilg  li^lE^^^si  ^ipgH^^-^^- 

Department  of  Housfng  and  DrLn  n»  ^""^  ^  combinations  of  assumptions  provide  Jji^n   a\     ^    f"""^^    ^^^^    originated    with 

ment.    These   HUD   e^umaf^y^^"  ^^^'"P-  »  much  wider  range  of  needs    If  one^es  ?         V^^  ^*  ^^^  method  by  which  it  was 

slightly    (in    1*,^    of  ^nnf,;,       '^tf    °"'y  '^^   "'°**^^"   sumption   for   each   com^o!  JITh''*.  "      '"    InstrucUve.    It    was    esti- 

targets) .  remaln^the  basis  for  rh^''^''"ri°''  f ""'  ""  *^^  projectlo'ns  and  excludes  crowd-  ^mi'l'''  ^  minimum  Income  of  $5,000  for 

nual  Report  on  NationTHouTinfrZl'^^'':  o'Jf  ^  *  ''''^'*'  *^«  '■^^"1*  's  a  natlonirre-  w^   rhp  Lf'f  ^'^^^  '°'  ^''^"'y  households, 

(as  Is  required  by  the  68  Acn Tn  ?         ^^^  quirement  of  22  million  units  and  a  rurL  h^c.       minimum    required    for   adequate 

this  year    That  rpr^w-  f  u     '  *"  January  of  and  small  town  requirement  of   ii   ^nn!^  housing  without  assistance.  The  number  of 

noting  thar"thr^«M^^^'<  '"""^  P""*^  1°  "'^'*^-  "•  °«  the  other  h^d    one  LT,  th«  '"^^   households   was  projected   S.^e   18  9 

endo"fed  bythe'^Nau"^,  AdWso';^  ^^  '^"  "■^Jf^^^*"'  ^"'"P^on   for  eth  co^onent  TZtV  '''"■  "  °"«^^°P«  at  ^hls 'poim 

slon  on  Civil  Disorders    tifpM,. 7  ^°""^^-  f°^  accepts  Krlstof 's  estimate  on  crowding  llZ^      *??*^'"  ^^^^  *^«  number  of  assisted 

mission  on  Urban  ^obiems    and  t^^'  ^°°'-  Tj'^'^^^  "'''*«■  ^^^  '^*"°'^aJ  need  for  thi  b^t  trTm^H*^."^  '*'''*  '•'''^"  ^*^=^n  6  million, 

denfs  Committee  ZVitZ^  ^     ^.''^  ^'■^^'-  ?,^*'*^  «°*^  ^o  a"n°st  35  million  unite  ^d  ^  , J^Y°  '"'^"^  ^*«P  *^ere.  First  it  ellml- 

unanlmltyT    n  fact    TeorS  ri^^f  °^"  '^*'  *ri'.n,  '°'  "''■*^  ^^^  ^n'*  smal    towns  to^6  th.^n''  ,"?"V°''  °ne-person  households  in 

Pletethan  that  •nieLvifo^^rn.tJf'^.  ''°"-  ^'^  "''**^-  th^v^?«r"    ''^'■'''  ^"''P  ""^  ^^^  ^''''^  that 

ClvllDl6ordPrV(thiB^  Z     °°^^'°'^oi  •  •  •  .  ^    are  assumed  not  to  participate  in  the 

ss^Pp  iiiiFisiii  ifplssH 

utilized  by  the  Con^ission  on  TTfK°-"'x^°'^     '""°''S  other  thlng^have  to  f^noriMwH"*      ^^t,    .    '  ^?,"'i"^  expenditures  considerably. 

■  •  .  ior  low     demand'  for  housing,  which  totaled  7.5  mil- 
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lion  households  In  1978.  This  presumably 
compares  with  HTJD's  8  million  households  in 
need  of  assistance,  but  since  TEMPO  con- 
sidered 20  7o  of  Income  as  the  appropriate 
budget  share  for  housing  and  HUD  used 
25":-^,  the  fact  that  TEMPO  came  up  with  a 
lower  total  leads  to  one  to  conclude  that  they 
were  working  with  substantially  different 
estimates  of  Income  distribution. 

In  his  study  for  the  Douglas  Commission, 
Krlstof  does  not  attempt  to  estimate  "non- 
effective" demand  or  the  need  for  assisted 
starts  In  any  direct  way.  It  might  be  noted 
that  his  projection  of  the  components  of  in- 
ventory change  during  the  1970's  concludes 
that  there  will  be  18.4  million  new  stand- 
ard units  built  and  1.2  million  substandard 
units  upgraded  to  standard  status.  When  this 
Is  compared  with  his  estimates  of  need,  It 
reflects  a  "shortfall"  of  7.7  million  units.  This 
"shortfall"  is.  In  a  sense,  one  measure  of 
the  gap  which  public  policy  may  have  to 
fill.  Since  Krlstof's  projection  of  almost  2 
million  units  a  year  In  construction  and  re- 
habilitation Is  about  I'/j  times  what  the  na- 
tion has  accomplished  in  any  year  since 
1950.  It  Is  likely  that  his  projection  under- 
states the  "shortfall"  by  a  fair  amount. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Douglas  Commission 
called  for  "at  least  500,000  units  a  year  exclu- 
sive of  housing  for  the  elderly  ...  [for]  poor 
and  moderate  Income  families,"  and  that 
Krlstofs  study  itself  discusses  adding  ".5 
million  aided  units  per  year."  But  the  latter 
goes  on  to  say.  not  that  this  would  eliminate 
substandard  housing  In  a  decade,  but  that  It 
would  "reduce  urban  housing  needs  to 
negligible  proportions  by  1980  [Italics 
added]." 

The  $5,000  Income  level  for  estimated 
need  for  assistance  (used  by  HUD  for  non- 
elderly  households),  strikes  the  present 
writer  as  a  reasonable.  If  arbitrary  yardstick. 
TEMPO'S  analysis  of  the  '^CO  Census  data 
concluded  that  the  minimum  Income  re- 
quired for  adequate  housing  ranged  from 
$3,400  for  a  white  Individual  to  S6,500  for  a 
nonwhlte  family  of  six  or  more  living  in  a 
non-metropolltan  area.  The  fact  that  this  is 
a  minimum  figure  means  that  while  smaller 
households  naay  secure  adequate  housing  on 
less  than  $5,000  a  year,  many  households — 
and  especially  larger  ones — actually  require 
more  than  the  minimum.  Thus,  $5,000  Is 
utilized  as  an  across-the-board  figure,  repre- 
senting an  average  measure  of  need.  If  it  is 
applied  to  those  already  occupying  substand- 
ard housing.  It  means  that  8i%  of  them  will 
require  assistance  t )  secure  replacement  of 
their  current  substandard  housing  with 
standard  housing.  This  Implies,  on  the  basis 
of  the  6.9  million  substandard  units  In  1970 
estimated  by  Krlstof,  a  need  for  5.8  million 
assisted  units  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
4.1  million  assisted  units  for  rural  areas  and 
small  towns,  merely  to  replace  already  exist- 
ing substandard  units. 

To  estimate  the  proportion  of  assisted 
units  required  to  eliminate  crowding  in  ex- 
isting standard  units  and  to  meet  the  need 
for  standard  units  developing  during  the 
decade,  use  of  the  general  pattern  of  income 
distribution  is  probably  more  logical.  The 
most  recent  data  here.  Indicate  that  35<7c  of 
all  households  fall  In  the  below-$5,000  In- 
come category.  Applying  this  percentage  to 
the  remainder  of  the  needs  (including  that 
represented  by  crowded  standard  units),  as 
estimated  by  Krlstof  gives  a  figure  of  7.2  mil- 
lion assisted  units  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  3  million  for  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  Combining  these  estimates  with  those 
arrived  at  in  the  preceding  paragraph  give* 
totals  of  13  million  and  7  million,  respec- 
tively, for  the  nation  and  for  rural  areas  and 
small  towns.  While  these  estimates  of  the 
assisted  units  required  for  the  coming  decade 
are  dramatically  above  those  officially  en- 
dorsed by  Congress,  as  well  as  those  used  by 
the  Douglas  Commission  and  the  Kaiser 
Committee.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Na- 


tional Housing  Conference,  In  Its  1969  annual 
meeting,  called  for  "at  least  1.000.000  units 
annually  for  these  (low  and  moderate]  in- 
come groups."  It  Is  also  worth  stressing  that 
the  need  for  assisted  units  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  is  almost  certainly  larger  rather 
than  proportional  to  the  need  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Thus,  Farmer's  Home  Adgiin- 
Istration  .  .  .  estimates  that  56','c  of  the  re- 
quired units  In  Its  service  area  will  need 
public  assistance.  If  this  percentage  is  ap- 
plied ...  to  the  estimate  of  needs  for  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  adapted  for  this  paper 
from  the  Krlstof  estimates,  the  result  Is  7.5 
million  assisted  units,  a  level  even  higher 
than  that  arrived  at  above. 

CURRENT    PROGRAM    LEVELS 

Federal  programs  in  the  field  of  low- 
Income  housing  may  best  be  se«n  In  the 
persi>ectlve  of  a  pair  of  ironies.  The  first 
of  these  is.  as  Michael  Harrington  has  said, 
"the  magnificent  irony  that  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  1968  housing  legislation  was  to 
fulfill  the  stated  purpose  of  the  1949  act." 
The  second,  and  more  telling  Irony  is  im- 
plied by  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  on  the  hous- 
ing of  public  assistance  recipients.  It  con- 
cludes that  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  In 
government  funds  Is  spent  by  welfare  recipi- 
ents on  housing  and  that  at  least  half  of 
them  are  In  quarters  that  are  "considerably 
below  accepted  standards."  When  one  com- 
pares this  statistic  with  the  fact  that  the 
annual  cost  of  Its  low-Income  housing  pro- 
grams has  been  estimated  by  HUD  at  about 
$321  million.  It  becomes  clear  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  spending  more  money  on  bad 
housing  than  on  good. 

TABLE  10.— FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  HOUSING  UNITS,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1968,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969,  AND  PROPOSED  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

{Thousands  of  units) 

Fiscal  years— 


1968       1969 


1970 


Public  housing 51  69  130 

Other  HUD  rental  programs. 62  64  142 

HUD  ownership  programs 9  13  129 

All  HUD  programs 122        M46  401 

FmHA  ownership  programs 33  43  147 

FmHA  rental  programs 2  3  3 

All  FmHA  programs 35         '46  150 

All  programs 157         192  551 

Estimated  portion  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns 53  67  210 

■Original  target  (in  initial  fiscal  year  1970  budget)  wis 
186.00(runits:  estimated  slippage  thus  21  percent. 

'  Original  target  (in  initial  fiscal  year  1970  budget)  was 
47,000  units;  estimated  slippage  thus  2  percent 

Sources:  fiscal  year  1968  data  from  May  12,  1969.  statement 
of  Secretary  Romney  before  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  (see  table  2  appended  to  statement):  fiscal  year 
1969  data  estimated  on  basis  of  same  source,  pra;ecting  9- 
month  figures  to  a  12-month  basis;  fiscal  year  1970  target 
figures  for  HUD  programs  from  "Summary  of  HUD  Budget, 
fiscal  year  1970,  "p.  1-7;  fiscal  year  1970  tartet  figures  for  FmHA 
from  unpublished  May  16.  1969.  "Program  Attainment  Report" 
Estimates  lor  R.  &  ST.  portion  assumed  that  all  FmHA  units 
and  15  percent  of  HUD  units  are  located  in  those  areas. 

We  turn  now  to  how  likely  our  current 
program  levels  are  to  meet  our  estimated 
needs  and  eliminate  those  twin  Ironies  at 
last.  Table  10  presents  consolidated  data  on 
the  number  of  assisted  starts  and  rehabilita- 
tions produced  by  HUD  and  PmHA  programs 
in  FY  1968.  expected  In  the  ciirrent  fiscal 
year,  and  propKssed  for  the  coming  one. 
Based  on  the  assumption  that  15%  of  HUD- 
asslsted  units  are  located  In  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  (as  deflzied  In  this  paper).  It 
also  indicates  the  level  for  that  target  area. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  551  thou- 
sand units  proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  are  related  to  the  planned  achievement 


of  the  ten-year  total  of  6  million  units 
called  for  In  the  1968  Act.  ...  If  the  "slip- 
page" that  seems  to  have  been  experienced 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  were  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  next,  the  number  of  as- 
sisted starts  would  fall  from  551  thousand 
to  464  thousand  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  from  210  thousand  to  195  thousand  for 
rural  areas  and  small  towns.  Given  the  fact 
that  the  targets  for  FY  '70  are  so  much  more 
ambitious  than  were  those  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  chances  for  slippage  are,  in 
fact,  larger. 

The  compjarison  of  current  program  levels 
with  estimated  needs  is  a  depressing  busi- 
ness. We  have  estimated  7  to  71/2  million 
assisted  starts  will  be  required  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  over  the  next  decade.  If  this 
Is  the  case,  it  would  take  a  hundred  years 
and  more  to  do  the  Job  at  existing  levels  of 
activity.  Even  If  the  current  targets  for  next 
ye:ir  are  achieved,  we  would  require  nearly 
four  decades  to  meet  one  decade's  needs — 
hardly  a  winning  proposition.  It  Is  the  con- 
tention of  this  paper  that  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  double  or  triple  the  current  (i.e., 
FY  '69)  level  of  Federal  housing  activity  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns.  That  level  must 
be  Increased  more  than  tenfold  !f  the  stated 
goal  of  eliminating  substandard  housing  In 
the  next  ten  years  is  to  be  realized. 


HEALTH  OP  CIGARETTE  SMOKERS 
ENDANGERED  BY  PESTICmE  RES- 
IDUES IN  TOBACCO 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  high  lev- 
els of  DDT  and  other  pesticides  are 
being  found  in  cigarettes  and  are  In- 
creasing the  health  hazards  already  fac- 
ing smokers. 

Research  findings  on  pesticide  resi- 
dues in  tobacco  and  cigarette  smoke 
indicate  the  probability  of  additional 
health  hazards  to  smokers  and  add  to  the 
massively  accumulating  evidence  of  the 
pervasiveness  of  persistent  pesticides  in 
the  world  environment. 

The  presence  of  these  pesticides  again 
demonstrates  the  urgent  necessity  of 
setting  national  standards  to  prevent  the 
indiscriminate  and  imcontroUed  use  of 
these  pesticides  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. It  Is  already  clear  that  such  stand- 
ards must  include  a  ban  on  DDT. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  take  im- 
mediate action  to  set  regulations  limiting 
the  amount  of  pesticide  residues  in  to- 
bacco and  avoid  compounding  the  health 
hazards  already  facing  the  smoker. 

Recent  studies  have  measured  up  to  38 
parts  per  million  of  DDT  residues  in 
cigarette  tobacco  and  up  to  53  parts  per 
million  in  cigars.  The  studies  were  con- 
ducted by  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity researchers  and  other  labora- 
tories. 

Tobacco  Is  the  only  consumable  agri- 
cultural crop  that  does  not  have  a  toler- 
ance level  specifjing  when  the  pesticide 
residue  is  hazardous.  Furthermore,  no 
significant  Government  research  has 
been  done  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
residues  on  the  smoker's  health. 

It  is  of  great  concern  that  the  exist- 
ence of  toxic  pesticide  residues  in  ciga- 
rette smoke  entering  the  human  body- 
has  been  virtually  ignored  by  both  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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The  Surgeon  General  has  already  iden- 
tified certain  substances  in  tobacco  that 
can  cause  cancer,  chronic  bronchitis  and 
pulmonary  emphysema.  Now  there  is 
evidence  that  the  smoker's  health  is  also 
besieged  by  poisonous  pesUcide  residues 
flowing  into  his  throat  and  lungs  with 
cjfarette  smoke. 

West  Germany  has  recently  set  toler- 
ance levels  on  a  wide  range  of  farm 
crops  for  80  pesticides,  including  a  zero 
tolerance  for  14  persistent  pesticides  such 
a.s  aldrin,  dleldrin  and  endrin. 

Under  reported  pressure  from  tobacco 
interests,  the  tolerance  level  for  tobacco 
has  been  delayed  until  1973 

According  to  North  Carolina  tobacco 
experts,  if  the  present  West  German 
standards  covered  tobacco,  virtually  no 
American  tobacco  would  be  permitted  on 
the  German  market. 

♦J^^*^"*^*^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  West  Gei-man 
tobacco  market  has  raised  considerable 
concern  among  American  tobacco  inter- 
ests. More  than  700  million  cigarettes  and 
8S  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobaccorworth  $74  million,  were  exported 
last  year  from  the  United  States  to  West 
Germany. 

The  tobacco  industry  knows  that  its 
products  cannot  even  come  close  to  the 
residue  tolerance  levels  that  West  Ger- 
many has  set  for  similar  farm  crops  Un- 
less some  drastic  changes  in  pesticide 
use  are  made,  American  producers  might 
as  well  forget  about  selling  to  that  market 
or  ajiy  other  that  follows  West  Germany's 
lead"  in  establishing  tolerance  standards 
for  tobacco. 

This  entire  episode  is  causing  the 
greatest  repercussions  throughout  the  to- 
bacco empire  since  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  on  smoking  and  health. 

In  addition  to  finding  DDT  residues  of 
up  to  38  parts  per  million  in  cigarettes 
and  up  to  53  parts  per  million  in  cigars 
the  North  Carolina  studies  have  found 
up  to  100  parts  per  million  on  the  green 
tobacco  leaf  after  harvesting. 

By  comparison,  the  tolerance  level  for 
DDT  established  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Admimstration  for  similar  leafy  prod- 
ucts, such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  spin- 
ach. Is  seven  parts  per  million 

Under  current  food  and  drug  laws  to- 
r^!:°Ji  "°^  considered  as  food  in'  the 
united  States  and  no  tolerance  level  for 
residues  has  bten  set.  Tobacco  growers 
and  processors  are  free  to  use  as  much 
pesticide  as  they  want. 

In  contrast,  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducers must  carefully  watch  the  pesticide 
residue  level  or  risk  having  their  crop 
canned  from  commercial  markets 

TTie  frightening  thing  is  that  insects 
feeding  on  tobacco  are  developing  an  in- 
creasing resls^nce  to  DDT  and  other 
standard  pesticides.  This  has  caused 
growers  to  use  even  greater  amounts  of 
pesticides. 

Neariy  5.500,000  pounds  of  insecticides 
were  applied  to  2,566,000  acres  of  tobacco 
m  1964.  the  latest  year  when  detailed 
Agrictulture  Department  statistics  are 
available.  The  percentage  of  tobacco 
aci-eage  treated  with  pesticides  increased 
from  47  percent  in  1952  to  81  percent  in 
1966. 

A  major  problem  exists  because  to- 
bacco leaves  have  the  characteristic  of 
absorbing   pesticides    which   cannot   be 
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washed  off  and  persist  even  after  the 
curing  and  manufacturing  process. 

As  a  result  of  increased  pesticides  use 
tobacco  tested  in  1965  showed  six  times 
more  residue  than  3  years  eariier  and  12 
times  greater  than  in  1957 

Research  officials  at  the  Agriculture 
uepartment  have  confirmed  that  Insec- 
ticide residues,  partioulariy  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  like  DDT,  exist  in  high 
amounts  in  tobacco  even  after  process- 
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mg. 

The  principal  pesticides  listed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  use  on  to- 
bacco in  1964  included: 

DDT:    1,187,000   pounds   on    559,000   acres 
2.1  pounds  per  acre  average. 

-xl^'  ^aai.OOO   pounds  on   657,000  acres, 
ix>  pounds  per  acre. 

Toxaphene:  292,000  pounds  on  98,000  acres 

2  9  pounds  per  acre.  ' 

Parathion :  466.000  pounds  on  340,000  acres 

1  4  pounds  per  acre. 

9  7*^^*^^'-  ^^^""^  P^""''^  °"  123,000  acres, 

2  1  pounds  per  acre. 

Malathion:  101,000  pounds  on  43,000  acres 
2  3  pounds  per  acre.  ' 

Endrin:  150.000  pounds  on  149,000  acres 
1  pound  per  acre. 

Aldrin.  135.000  pounds  on  85,000  acres 
16  pounds  per  acre.  «»vica, 

Dleldrin:  93,000  pounds  on  182.000  acres 
0.5  pound  per  acre. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  'Poisons  in  Cigarette  To- 
bacco Increase'  published  In  the  Health 
Bulletin  of  September  18,  1965-  a  re- 
search report  entitled  'Insecticide  Resi- 
!!!'?^°"Ju''^"°  °"^^8  1962,"  published 
iQ  ,no7°^^'^*^°  magazine  of  September 
la,  1964;  and  a  comprehensive  review  of 
pesticides  re.search  entitled  "Pesticide 
Residues  on  Tobacco,"  published  in  The 
Residue  Review  of  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Poisons  m  Cigarette  Tobacco  Increase 
Cigarettes    on    the   market    today    contain 
much   higher  residues   of  insecticides   than 
cigarette  sold  several   years   ago,   according 
to  test^  made  by  an  independent  laboratory 
for   Health    Bulletin.    Pour   popular    brands 
were  analyzed   for  DDT  and  endrin   by   the 
sensitive  gas  chromatograph  technique  and 
the    results    were    compared    with    previous 
reports  of   insecticide   residues   In   cigarette 
tobacco  published  in  the  technical  literature 
The  most  recent  published  study  available 
^  Health  Bulletin  is  the  article  '•InsecUclde 
Residues  on  Tobacco  During  1962,"  authored 
by    three    U.S.    Department    of    Agriculture 
stafT    members    and    published    In    Tobacco 
Science    (Volume  8).    That   article   reported 
evels  of  DDT  in  brand  name  cigarettes  rang- 
ing from  2  to  6  parts  per  million,  and  levels 
of  endnn  from  0.5  to  2  parts  per  million— 
with  most  brands  at  1  part  per  million  of 
endrin  or  below.  Because  of  the  great  toxcltv 
of  endrin.  the  authors  of  that  article  recom- 
mended that  its  use  for  the  control  of  tobacco 
insects  be  discontinued.  It  is  no  longer  reg- 
istered for  use  on  tobacco  by  the  U  S  D  A 

Health  Bulletin's  test  results,  received  on 
September  9,  showed  that  levels  of  DDT  have 
increased  dramatically  since  1962.  Four  popu- 
lar brands  of  cigarettes  tested  showed  DDT 
levels  0/  25,  28,  38  and  37  parts  per  million 
respectively.  Those  figures  indicate  an  aver- 
age  six-fold  increase  in  DDT  content  since 
1962.  Comparison  with  a  study  of  DDT  resi- 
dues in  cigarettes  in  1957  shows  that  the 
level  now  is  roughly  12  times  greater  than  it 
was  then.   (Bowery,  et  al.  •Insecticide  Rcsi- 


Endrin  levels  in  cigarettes  have  Increased 
Since  1962,  despite  the  fact  that  prodS 
are  not  supposed  to  use  that  highly  toxic 
insecticide  for  tobacco   insect  control  ^e 

BXHn^''^°5  '='S»'-e"es  tested  by  Health 
Bulletin  contained  endrin  in  amounts  of  1  3 
1.5,  1.6  and  1.6  parte  per  million.  Those  are 
roughly  twice  the  amounts  detected  In  thP 

iclenusf;  T^he""  ^f^-^--^  o'f  A^'icu"ltur: 
scientists.  The  maximum  amount  of  endrin 

L  t!f  ^'!t'  '^^^^'i  "1  the  1957  test*  was 
TfnZ^V^J^^:'^''^^^  °^  ^  P"t  per  million 
^'^ter  study  by  Bowery  et  al.  sJioued  that 

cfnarVff^  '""''^J'"  "'''  P'''^"*  '"  ^''instream 
lW-7  ISSf  r''    """^  ''°°^  Chcmrstry,  9(3): 

in^tTbl^rn""^  '"e  /erczs  of  pesticide  residues 
hi  h  f,  '!  '"'^^  difficult-if  not  impossi- 
ble-by  the  fact  that  theie  is  no  law  prevent 

ZliT"'^'''  °'  P^'^'^^^O"  from  using  ^  X, 

L?  ':"««'^«'*  <w  "  food,  and  therefore  is 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Food 
Tat^fU"^,  ''''^'''i'^ration.  TheFDAwoufd 
have  the  legal  power  to  set  tolerances  for  in 

tTon  ,i'  '.f  f ""'  '■"  '°'"^'-°  '/  ff'^-^"  J^risdL 
tion    in    that    area    by    Congress.    The    US 

f^Pfrtment  of  Agriculture  registers  insectt 
cides  for  use  on  particular  crops  and  can 
control  the  information  placed  on  insecticide 
package  labeU.  But  it  has  no  legal  control 
over  insecticide  use.  and  does  not  set  toler- 
ances  for  residues  on  crops 

Increasing  resistance  of  tobacco  insects  to 
fo^Zn  f       °^^"   standard    Insecticides    has 

Of  tj,ll  n'^^'^  '"^  "^  '"""^  '^eer  amounts 
of  Uiese  poisons  to  achieve  the  same  degree 
of  control  they  got  with  smaller  amounts  in 
p«t  years.  "If  the  present  trend  continues." 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
said  in  May  of  this  year,  "it  is  possible  tha" 
n  the  near  future  there  may  not  be  any 
insecticides  available  which  will  produce  the 
level  of  control  to  which  producers  are  cur- 
rently accustomed." 

Insecticides  In  tobacco  ha;  e  attracted  little 
attention  from  health  researchers,  probably 
because  there  are  enough  other  harmful 
aspecte  of  the  smoking  habit  to  occupy  their 
thoughts  and  efforts.  The  search  for  cancer- 
causing  elements  In  cigarettes  has  concen- 
trated on  substances  occurring  naturally  in 
the  tobacco  plant.  "The  possible  role  of  these 
compounds  (Insecticides)  in  contributing  to 
the  potential  carcinogenicity  of  tobacco 
smoke  is  not  known."  the  Surgeon  General's 
advisory  committee  on  smoking  and  health 
commented  In  its  1964  report.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Public  Health  Service  told  Health 
Bulletin  this  week  that  his  agency  is  doing 
no  research  now  on  the  effect  of  pesticides  In 
tobacco  on  health. 


iNSECTicTOE  Residues  on  Tob.icco  Ddring 
1962 
(By  F.  R.  Lawson,  Calvin  Cor:ey.  and 
Milton  S.  Schechteri 
Before  the  development  of  DDT  the  insec- 
ticides most  commonly  used  on  tobacco  in 
the   United  States   were  arsenicals.   The  ar- 
senic content  of  commercial  cigarettes  In- 
creased from  about  15  p.p.m.  in  1917  to  as 
much  as  50  p.p.m.  in  1951.  and  then  declined 
to  less  than  5  p.p.m.  by  1958  (Guthrie  et  al 
1959).  Today  arsenicals  are  seldom  used  on 
tobacco.  Small   and  McCants    (1962)    found 
an  average  of  2.8  p.p.m.  in  soil  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  1.5  In  tobacco.  About  1  p.p.m.  was 
found  in   tobacco  grown   on  Maryland  soil 
with  no  previous  history  of  arsenic  applica- 
tions,     (unpublished     reports,     US      Dept 
Agric). 

The  decline  in  the  arsenic  content  of  to- 
bacco since  1951  reflects  the  replacement  of 
the  arsenicals  with  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons and  organic  phosphates.  Of  these  the 
persistent  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  of 
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ctxief  concern  on  tobacco.  Bowery  et  al. 
(1959)  showed  that  application  of  these  In- 
secticides at  priming  resulted  In  high  levels 
of  TDE,  DDT,  and  endrin  on  green  tobacco 
and  that  more  than  half  of  such  insecticide 
residues  persisted  on  tobacco  through  com- 
mercial processing.  They  also  found  8.0-17.2 
p.p.m.  of  TDE-DDT,  and  0.08-0.29  p.p.m.  of 
endrin  In  commercial  cigarettes  in  1957.  De- 
tectable amounts  of  these  insecticides  occur 
in  the  mainstream  smoke  (Bowery  et  al. 
1959),  and  (unpublished  report,  N.C.  State 
College). 

Increased  concern  over  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  insecticide  residues  in  various  agri- 
cultural products  has  prompted  a  more  criti- 
cal look  at  the  status  of  such  residues  in 
tobacco  following  the  application  of  insecti- 
cides to  control  various  insect  pests.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  study  were  to  determine  resi- 
dues of  DDT,  TDE,  and  endrin  on  flue-cured 
tobacco  from  1962  auction  markets  in  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida;  to  determine  the  residue  levels  in 
cigar  wrapper  tobacco  in  Florida:  and  to  ob- 
tain data  on  residues  in  manufactured  to- 
bacco products  on  the  1962  retail  market. 
materials  and  methods 

Samples  of  raw,  cured  tobacco,  as  prepared 
and  sold  by  the  growers,  were  obtained  from 
auction  markets  in  four  of  the  five  States 
producing  flue-ctired  tobacco.  Flue-cured 
tobacco  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  ciga- 
rettes. Samples  of  raw,  cured  cigar  wrapper 
tobacco  were  removed  from  stored  leaf  pro- 
duced by  95  growers.  The  outside  leaf  on 
many  brands  of  cigars  constitutes  3-5  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cigar.  Other  types 
of  tobacco  were  not  sampled. 

Flu -cured  tobacco  to  be  sold  on  auction 
markets  Is  placed  in  piles  on  the  floors  of 
large  warehouses.  Each  pile  belongs  to  an 
individual  grower  and  Is  usually  made  up  of 
similar  leaves  harvested  from  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  stalk. 

Three  market  towns  were  selected  in  Flor- 
ida, 3  in  Georgia,  5  in  South  Carolina,  and 
5  In  each  of  the  three  principal  tobacco  belts 
of  North  Carolina.  The  towns  selected  were 
those  reporting  the  most  tobacco  sold  in 
1961.  One  warehouse  with  at  least  100  piles 
of  tobacco  on  the  floor  was  selected  in  each 
town,  except  that  In  two  towns  in  Georgia 
and  two  in  Florida  samples  were  taken  in 
two  warehotises  in  each  town.  In  each  ware- 
house, 50  representative  piles  of  tobacco  were 
selected  and  duplicate  composite  samples 
taken  by  removing  two  leaves  from  each  pile 
and  placing  them  in  separate  bags.  Since 
each  grower  may  have  had  several  piles  of 
tobacco  for  sale  each  day,  the  samples  did 
not  necessarily  represent  50  growers  but 
probably  did  in  some  cases.  Manufactured 
tobacco  products  were  purchased  from  stores 
In  Oxford,  North  Carolina.  The  brands  chosen 
were  usually  the  leading  ones  of  each  of  the 
principal  companies. 

The  tobacco  leaves.  Including  the  stems, 
were  ground  In  a  Hobart  food  chopper.  After 
extraction  with  hexane  and  cleanup  by  col- 
umn chromatography  on  Florlsil-Nuchar 
mixture,  allquots  were  analyzed  by  gas 
chromatography  with  an  electron  capture 
detector.  The  sensitivity  was  1.0  p.p.m.  for 
DDT  and  TDE  and  0.5  p.p.m.  for  endrin  on  a 
1.0-mg.  sample  of  tobacco.  Tlie  presence  of 
DDT  was  confirmed  by  Infrared  spectro- 
photometry in  the  samples  of  cigar  wrapper 
tobacco  from  Florida.  The  presence  of  DDT, 
TDE,  and  endrin  was  confirmed  by  spot 
checking  25  samples  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco by  thin  layer  chromatography.  (Adams 
and  Schechter  1963) . 

RESri-TS 

Data  on  the  mean  residues  of  TDE,  DDT, 
and  endrin  found  on  10  samples  of  cured 
tobacco  from  the  v-arlous  localities  are  given 
In  Table  1.  They  show  that  residues  of  DDT 
and  TDE  were  highest  In  the  averages  of  the 
samples  collected  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  presence  of  these  residues  can  be 
related  to  the  greater  abundance  and  neces- 


sity for  control  of  the  tobacco  hornworm 
{Protoparoe  sexta  (Johatinson) )  and  tobacco 
budworm  {Heliothia  viresceTis  (P.))  in  tbeee 
States.  The  Florida  samples  showed  more 
endrin  and  less  DDT  and  TDE  In  fiue-cured 
tobacco  than  Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  This 
result  indicated  considerable  use  in  Florida 
of  endrin.  The  highest  residues  of  DDT  and 
endrin  were  found  on  one  composite  cigar 
wrapper  tobacco  sample  from  Florida.  With 
this  type  of  tobacco  even  one  or  two  small 
holes  in  a  leaf  will  reduce  its  value;  hence, 
insecticides  are  applied  frequently,  usually 
at  least  once  each  week  and  often  twice. 

The  allquots  analyzed  to  give  the  data 
In  Table  1  Included  stems.  Data  given  by 
Bowery  et  al.  (1959)  did  not.  Since  the 
amount  of  residue  in  stems  is  unknown 
probably  the  best  basis  for  comparison  is 
to  assume  that  stems  have  no  residue  and 
correct  for  the  weight  difference   by  multi- 


plying the  figures  in  Table  1  by  1.282.  On 
this  basis,  the  mean  realdues  of  DDT  and 
TDE  on  flue-cured  tobacco  from  each  area 
sampled  in  North  Carolina  were  less  thsm 
those  reported  for  similar  samples  taken  in 
1956-58  (Bowery  et  al.  1959),  but  the  mean 
residues  of  endrin  were  about  the  same. 
However,  high  residues  of  endrin  were  found 
on  some  of  the  samples  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
in  North  Carolina  as  well  as  the  cigar  wrap- 
per tobacco  in  Florida. 

The  results  of  the  1962  analysis  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  are  given  in  Table  2.  The 
quantity  of  TDE  and  DDT  in  commercial 
cigarettes  has  nearly  doubled  since  1957 
(Bowery  et  al.  1959).  All  of  the  cigarette 
samples  contained  endrin,  with  half  con- 
taining 1  p.p.m.  or  more.  The  maximum 
residue  of  2  p.p.m.  endrin  found  In  one  filter 
brand  was  7  times  greater  than  the  maximum 
found  in  cigarettes   in   1957. 


TABLt  1.— INSECTICIDE  RESIDUES  ON  CURED  TOBACCO-1962  AUCTION  MARKET 


DDT 


Residues  p.p.m.  TDE 


Endrin 


Type  of  tobacco  and  area 


Flue  cured:  > 

Florida 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina: 

Eastern  belt 

Middle  belt 

Old  belt  

Cigar  wrapper:  2  Florida. 
Check  tobacco' 


Mean 

Maiimum 

Mean 

Maximum 

Mean 

Mailmum 

Z.50 

4.5 

18.83 

60.0 

2.13 

5.1 

7.90 

32.0 

35.85 

58.0 

1.21 

1.8 

10.44 

27.5 

31.19 

60.0 

1.22 

2.7 

4.65 

15.0 

2.80 

7.0 

2.40 

3.1 

4.80 

22.0 

7.20 

18.0 

.75 

2.1 

3.00 

10.0 

4.30 

20.0 

.49 

1.1 

216.0  .. 

10.0  ... 

7.8 

.0  . 

.0  . 

<.5  . 

<  1 0  Flue-cured  tobacco  samples  (50  leaves  per  sample)  from  each  area. 

=  Composite  sample  (100  leaves)  Irom  95  growers. 

3  Since  recovery  analyses  were  100  percent  lor  DDT  and  TDE  and  95  percent  for  endnn,  no  recovery  corrections  were  deemed 
to  be  necessary  for  results  m  tables  1  and  2  Zero  figures  lor  endrin  signify  that  none  was  detected  withm  the  sensitivity  of  the  method 
employed.  The  figures  <1.0  p.p.m.  lor  DDT  and  <0. 5  p.p.m.  lor  endrin  signily  qualitatively  detectable  amounts  below  the  level* 
of  good  quantitation. 


TABLE   2.— INSECTICIDE   RESIDUES   OF  DOT,    TOE.    AND 
ENDRIN    IN    BRAND-NAME   TOBACCO    PRODUCTS 


Brand  No.  and  type 


DDT  TDE 

(p.p.m.)     (p.p.m.) 


Endrin 
(p.p.m.) 


12.0 

<0.5 

17.  u 

1.0 

18.0 

.5 

18.0 

1.0 

14.5 

.5 

16.5 

1.0 

21.5 

2.0 

20.0 

<.5 

23.0 

.5 

23.0 

1.0 

10.0 

.5 

12.0 

.0 

IS.O 

.0 

can 

5.0 

.0 

10.0 

<.5 

13.5 

<.5 

31.0 

1.0 

14.5 

.0 

17.0 

<.5 

18.0 

.5 

22.5 

2.0 

29.0 

.5 

Cigarettes— 1  carton  each: 

1  regular 2.0 

2  regular 3.0 

3  regular 4.0 

4  regular 4.1 

5  filter 3.0 

6  filter 4.0 

7  filter. 6.0 

8  king 3.0 

9  king... 4.0 

10  king 5.0 

Cigars:  6  to  8  packages.  4  to  5  per  package: 

1 53.0 

2 32.0 

3.... 10. 

Pipe  tobacco:  7  1  to  5  per  8-or.  cans  or '  i-lb. 

1 <1.0 

2 1.0 

3 <l  0 

4 1.0 

Snuff:  1  S-oz.  jar  or  can: 

1 <1.0 

2 <1.0 

3 <1.0 

4 1.0 

5 l.O 


ODT  residues  in  cigar'  were  much  higher 
than  in  any  other  product  tested.  Tlie  indi- 
cated high  residues  in  Florida  wrapper  (Table 
1)  could  account  for  part  of  the  high  residue 
in  cigars,  since  the  weight  of  a  wrapper  is  3-5 
percent  of  the  weight  of  the  cigar.  Endrin 
residue  occurred  in  one  of  the  three  samples 
of  cigars. 

TDE  residues  in  pipe  tobacco  and  snuff  were 
similar  to  those  in  cigarettes  and  cigars.  En- 
drin was  detected  In  7  of  the  9  samples  of  pipe 
tobaccos  and  snuff,  wich  one  sample  of  snuff 
running  as  high  as  2  p.p.m.  of  endrin. 

The  results  of  the  1962  study  corroborated 
earlier  findings  that  high  levels  of  TDE,  DDT, 
and  endrin  residues  occur  on  auction  market 
tobacco  and  in  commercial  cigarettes  and 
other  manufactured  tobacco  products.  Tlie 
1962  study  also  indicated  an  increased  use  of 


endrin.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the  Ento- 
mology Research  Division  no  longer  recom- 
mends endrin  for  the  control  of  tobacco 
insects. 
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Pesticide  Residues  on  Tobacco  ' 

By  P.   E.   Guthrie '  and  T.   G.   Bowery ' 

I.  introduction 

Tobacco  is  a  unique  crop  with  respect  to 
possible  contamination  by  pesticide  residues 


•  Work  reported  herein  was  partially  sup- 
ported by  PHS  Grants  EF00158  and  ES00044 
as  well  as  The  Council  for  Tobacco  Research. 
The  cooperation  of  the  major  tobacco  manu- 
facturing companies  throughout  all  phases 
of  the  work  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  Con- 
tribution from  the  Entomologj-  Department, 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Published 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Research 
as  Paper  No.  2361  of  the  Journal  Series. 

-  Department  of  Entomology,  North  Caro- 
lina State  Univei:tty,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

'Division  of  Research  Facilities  and  He- 
sources,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Beihesda,  Maryland. 
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because  It  Is  not  classified  as  a  food  nor  a 
drug  and  Is,  therefore,  exempt  from  toler- 
ances by  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  Is  to  discuss 
residue  problems  on  tobacco  from  culture 
through  the  commercial  processes  and  to 
consider  the  Importance  of  pesticide*  resi- 
dues on  tobacco.  The  specific  relation  of 
pesticide  residues  to  the  health  aspects  of 
tobacco  use  has  been  recently  reviewed 
(Surgeon-General's  Committee  1964)  The 
review  by  Larson  et  al.  (1961)  is  an  excellent 
reference  source  for  toxlcologlcal  and  clinical 
experiments  concerned  with  tobacco 

To  permit  the  reader  fully  to  comprehend 
the  residue  problem  on  tobacco,  a  brief  syn- 
opsis of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
tobacco  Is  presented  Figure  1  summarizes 
the  events  which  might  affect  pesticide  resi- 
dues as  a  result  of  pest  control. 

Field  tobacco  Is  harvested  by  priming 
(puling)  the  ripe  leaves  (two  to  three)  each 
week  for  about  five  weeks.  To  control  the  In- 
sect complex,  at  least  one  Insectlcldal  treat- 
ment Is  normally  applied  to  protect  the  leaves 
during  the  priming  period,  and  the  bloloel- 

f^  ,  f.^"'*"*^  °^  ^^^^  treatment  should  be 
10  to  14  days.  Essentially  every  grower  ap- 
plies aae  treatment  per  season,  and  two  to 
Uiree  a«3llcatlons  per  season  are  not  un- 
common. One  application  of  a  growth  regu- 
lator is  commonly  applied  during  the  eariy 
priming  period  for  control  of  suckers  Resl- 
du^  resulting  from  pesticide  application  to 
^?^°v,,'^K  ^T'^  °'^^'  '^*^y  products,  are 
li  r.  if"  '^"^  ^  ^^«  '»^ge  surface-to- 
uelght  ratios.  At  curing,  about  85  percent  loss 
Of  water  and  15  percent  loss  of  dry  matter 
occurs.  When  green  and  cured  samples  are  to 
be   directly   compared,    a    factor   of    9  2    (to 

f^^^y^°^^.  f""?'^^  °"  ^  ^^y  ^^^Sht.  stem- 
ess  basis!  Is  frequently  applied.  Tobacco 
Is  either  flue-cured  (by  placing  leaves  strung 
on  a  stick  in  a  curing  bam  where  the  tem- 
perature IS  slowly  raised  to  160°  to  180°  P 
over  a  period  of  four  to  five  days )  or  air  cured 

Z.'V'T'  "'^'^  '"^  *  «"«  o'  burley  a^ 
cigar  tobaccos.  During  August  to  October  for 

Si'Jh '"''^'l  ^""^  November  to  February  for 
burley,  tobacco  Is  displayed  by  the  farmer  at 
To^d  t^"^»  throughout  the  tobacco  area  and 
sold  to  the  tobacco  companies  by  an  auc- 

(^''crft^L''  !'  ^^  '"  '"S«  hogsheads 
1^,         "barrels)   from  six  months  to  sev- 

grade  of  tobacco  Involved.  The  aging  proc- 
frlhl  ^"  ^'''"  fermentation,  and  con^- 
^r^.TT^ '^'""^  chemistry  of  the  tobac- 
co result.  As  needed,  it  Is  removed  from  the 

T^r;!%^r°^f*  ^""^  ^*^^  mldveln  Is  removed. 
li^^r/n  t  k'^'"  Shredded  and  made  Into  the 
d^lred  tobacco  product.  During  smoking  of 

Th»  ^      .      ^   <Touey  and  Mumpower  1957) 
The  burning  zone  of  cigars  is  600°  C  and  of 
ap^e  060°  c.  (Greene  1955).  The  various  as- 
pects Of  the  events  which  might  affect  in- 
secm:.de    residues   on    tobacco^u^  b"V^- 

n.    INORGANIC    INSECTICIDES 

Arsenlcals  were  the  first  insecticides  to  be 
recommended  for  protection  agalnstTh^ln! 

TsM)  The^  h'"^"  '^^'^  tobl'cco  mo'wlrd 
H?,^^  The  earliest  report  of  Insectlcldal  resi- 
dues found  on  tobacco  was  that  of  Reming- 
ton (1927).  Who  reported  the  arsenic  cont^ft 
of  commercial  cigarettes.  A  number  of  in- 

i9l4^'V°.H,  "'°''P  '"'«•  ^"^^^  ^"d  Nelson 
,ffn'  ^  ^"  *''''  Wagner  1937,  Barksdale 
1940,  Griffon  and  Delga  1947,  Daff  and  Ken- 
naway  1950  a,  and  Satterlee  1956)  monitored 
the  increase  in  arsenic  residues  on  tobacco 
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through  the  appearance  of  synthetic  Insecti- 
cldea    around    1950.    Data    In    these   papers 
showed   that  arsenic  in   United   Statw   to- 
Woe  lncrea«9d  from  about  ten  p  p.m.  in 
!?iL   K^*^"*  ^  PP  ™  ''^  1951.  Holland  et  al. 
loc^,.^    reported  residues  of  52  p  p.m    in 
1957   but  Weber  (1957),  Bailey  et  ai    (1957) 
and  Guthrie  et  al.  (1959  a)  re'ported  a'  sharp 
decline   in   arsenic   residues   to   near   back- 
^und    levels   about    1952.    Figure   2   sum- 
marizes the  residues  of  arsenic  on  U  S    to- 
bacco.  The  content  of  arsenic   on   tobacco 
produced  m  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  has  con- 
sistently  been   lower    than    from   American 
tobaccos  (Popp  1928,  Bailey  et  al.  1957  Ener- 

D%Jn\l95'3r"^'"  ''''■  ^"^  "°""^*  ^"' 
r.^^^^^"^  ^'^^*'  suggested  that  arsenic 
t^bac'r^'.^""'''  "^  "*  permanent  problem  a^ 
tobacco  grown  on  soils  containing  arsenical 

anr^  "Sk''°'"  ''''^^'^''  ^PP»eatlonf  to  cott^ 
and     tobacco     would     absorb     appreciable 

trarthere°Vrr"'"  ^^'^'-  '^^">  ^nltT^ 
artnf?    K„    ?  k  °  ^PP'-^^'^ble  absorption  of 

c^t^m.n^  ^*°'^^°  S™^"  °'^  arsenate- 
contamlnated  soil,  and  this  was  subsequentlv 
confirmed  (Small  and  McCants  19^2?  It  Is 
Of  interest  to  note  that  arsenic  is  of  such 

"e'e'ed'^tTr^'i^'^^  '"  "'"^  "^**  '*^-  ^-n 
n  IT  V,  ^  '^  *  "normal  constituent,"  four 
P^.m.  being  found  in  virgin  soils  (Greaves 
1913).    A    completely   synthetic    "cigarette" 

or's?reTn''l9l«'  °'  ^'^'^^  ^"^  IntfXced 
lor  sale  in  1958,  was  found  to  contain  1  0 
p.p.m.  of  arsenic   (Small  i960) 

hn^o^'^'^n^  ''°™'"  cigarette  smoking  by 
humans  60  percent  of  the  arsenic  was  founl 
^1.  P'"'T'''""y  1"  the  ash  and  about  25  per- 
cent was  found  in  the  stump  of  the  clgaretL 
that  1^t^',«-  ^^")-  These  authors  conclud^ 
that  7  to  18  percent  was  presumably  volatil- 
ized during  smoking,  but  the  volattU^d 
products  were  not  portioned  into  s  de  a^d 
mainstream  components.  This  confirmed  ear 
ller  work  by  Daff  and  Kennawav  ("gsTbf  dl'- 
arette  paper  Itself  contains  abbut  0  01  p  n  m 
™s  a^dT7  ''  "'■  '^''^-  Experlmen'lf  C'y 

12  nlrn»nl  ^L^''"''^  "^^^  approximately 
is  present  5*"  ?>f  *°*''i  '""'"'^''^  "^  ^  '^'^^ttl 
thirds  of  fZ  ,^  P'"^^  ^"'°^^  ^hen  two- 
.nH  M  ?     ^^  cigarette  is  consumed.  Gross 

inhaled  wh.f'"''*  i''°P°^^  ^''^t  th«  "^enfc 
i?n»  t  K  ^  smoking  cigars,  cigarettes  or 
pipe  tobacco  was  an  unimportant  source  of 

esta'SlshL"?  ^^P^^^  *"  ^'^-'^-^  '^- 
established  for  food  products.  Holland  et  al. 

(1958  b)   reported  35  percent  of  the  arsenic 

s^oL  '""^''*  '^*^  ^''^^  ^""'^  mainstream 
smoke  components)  :  31  percent  was  found 
in  butts,  and  33  percent  in  ashes  of  nonfllter 
cigarettes.  They  found  the  filter  of  a  filter 
cigarette  to  remove  less  than  four  percent 
o  the  arsenic  in  the  mainstream  smoke 
Cigarette  smoke  condensates  from  100  ciga-' 

et  al  1959) .  Using  a  mechanical  smoker  with 
continuous  suction.  Barksdale  (1940)  found 
a  transfer  of  50  percent  of  the  arsenic  in  the 
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suction  traps.  Other  workers  found  four  per- 

?r^K?„  **"!   arsenic   in   mainstream   smoke 
(Cogbill  and  Hobbs  1957) . 

rnhK^V"?  °x?  ,■^^"  "mainstream  smoke  using 

vJJuu  I  *  indicated  that  0.01  percent  of 
vo  atillzed  arsenic  was  retained  by  the 
animal.  Distribution  of  arsenic  In  the  respira! 
tory  tract  two  hours  after  smoking  was  dis- 
cussed^After  withdrawal  of  the  rabbits  from 
As-  tobacco  smoke,  the  radioactivity  in  the 
Sf'^P'    *'"•=*    °^   *^«   ™*'blts   d^reasej 

^11  L  ^°J  ^^"^  ^"^^  '^°  '^ays  and  then 
tapered  off  slowly. 

whninv,^,"^^  "",*"  ^'^^^  ^"'^'>"  volunteers 
T^J^  ?  ^'^°^^  impregnated  with  sodium 
arsenate  n  the  distal  ends  of  cigarettes, 
Holland  e(  al.  (1959)  found  2  2  to  8.6  percent 
of  the  total  As^'  injected  Into  cigarettes  to 
be  transferred  to  the  respiratory  tract  Ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  inhaled  arsenic 

u^n/ V"^'"'*'"^  '"  '""  '^^J-^'  P'-lmarily  in 
urine.  The  remainder  was  "assumed  to  have 
been  deposited  in  the  body,  exhaled,  and  'or 
eliminated   in   body  secretions   and   excreta 

?r?h„H  ^"^  P,"'°'*  °^  ""^■"  T^^  general  dis- 
tribution and  elimination  of  arsenic  has  been 
reported  by  Lanz  et  al.  (1950). 

As  lead  arsenate  was  the  primary  Insecti- 
cide used  on  tobacco  until  1948,  it  is  also  of 
interest  to  note  residues  found  for  lead  Lead 
nT.  '1?^"'''  residues  In  popular  brands  of 
cigarettes  were  found  to  be  5  to  25  times 
greater  than  tolerances  for  spray  residues  on 

H?/o  J.^°"2™°"^  ^^^^^-  0°  the  basis  of 
data  obtained  with  a  mechanical  device  slm- 
hv^r^f  cigarette  smoking,  this  same  author 
h>potheslzed  that  6.7  percent  of  the  lead 
present  in  the  smoked  portion  of  the  ciea- 
rette  enters  the  smoker's  mouth.  Zeldler  and 

CaXn""  *'f "  '°"'^''  22  p.pan.  Of  lead  on 
Canadian  cigarettes  and  less  than  2:5  p  pm 
on  Oriental  tobaccos.  Knegtering  (1938)  an- 
alyzed a  limited  number  of  clgarfllos  for  ird 
finding  (^.69  mg.  per  clgarlllo.  Cigarettes  w^re 
also  analyzed,  but  no  lead  was  detected  Al- 
though cigars  were  not  included  in  his  anal- 
>ses  he  concluded  that  the  use  of  cigars 
might  be  a  source  of  lead  poisoning.  Grote- 
pass  (1941)  found  tobacco  smoke  to  be  free  of 
lead^Al  hough  0.66  to  2.56  mg.  of  lead  100  g 
of  chewing  tobacco  was  found,  he  concluded 
that  It  was  an  Inconseqentlal  source  of  lead 

ni^^.K  "  °"  ''^^"^-  'Cigarettes,  and  chew- 
itfi^^  ^^  concluded  that  there  was 

little  or  no  possibility  of  lead  poisoning  from 

consumption  of  these  producte, 

III.     SYNTHETIC     INSECTICIDES 

By  1956,  there  remained  little  doubt  that 
arsenic  residues  on  tobacco  had  been  sharply 
reduced  and  would  be  expected  to  be  further 
reduced.  However,  the  magnitude  of  residues 
rom  insecticides  recommended  to  replace 
the  arsenlcals  was  unknown.  Studies  were 
therefor  initiated  on  flue-cured  tobSc^w 
determine  the  magnitude  of  Insectlcldal  resi- 
dues from  more  recently  Introduced  insecti- 
cides on  commercial  tobaccos. 


TABLE  ..-INSECTICIDE  RESIDUES  ON  TOBACCO  SAMPLED  DURING  TOBACCO  AUCTION  SALES-1956  TO  1962 


TDEi(p.p.m.) 


Endrin  (p.p.m.) 


State 


Dieldrin  Toxapliene> 
(Ppm.)    (p.p.m.) 


1956.      1957.      1958.      1969 >      1962.      I9i7  ~ir,r.~lmi-ir6Tr-[^, r95-7 


<  Chemical  names  of  pesticides  mentioned 
Table^X^""  "^  """i""!!  name  are  shown  In 


North  Carolina 

Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia... 

Florida.... 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 


'  TOE  plus  DDT. 

'  Bowery  and  Guthrie  (19581 

'  Bowery  et  al.  (1959). 


*  Bowery  and  Guthrie  (1961b) 
•Lawson  etal.  (1%4). 

•  Thurston  and  Caudill  (1962). 
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(a)  Residues  on  commercial  tobacco 
Residue  data  from  warehouse  samples  of 
tobacco  taken  during  annual  sales  are  shown 
in  Table  I.  A  minimum  of  five  warehouses 
In  each  of  the  states  listed  was  used  to  es- 
tablish these  trends.  Wide  variations  oc- 
curred among  the  different  locations  and 
years,  probably  as  a  reflection  of  requirement 
for  control  dictated  by  the  severity  of  insect 
populations. 

Commercial  products  (Table  11)  were  sam- 
pled from  purchases  at  local  food  stores.  One 
comprehensive  study  of  a  large  number  of 
types  of  cigarettes  purchased  from  widely 
separated  geographical  locations  showed  only 
slight  differences  among  types  and  essen- 
tially no  difference  among  locations  (Bowery 
et  al.  1959).  This  was  expected,  for  commer- 
cial cigarette  tobacco  Is  a  very  homogeneous 
mixture  even  though  large  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  tobacco  are  mixed  to  prepare 
the  finished  product.  The  quantities  of  TDE- 
DDT  (reported  as  TDE  in  this  review  since 
90  percent  of  the  insecticide  combination  on 
commercial  tobacco  is  TDE  (Bowery  et  al. 
1959)  I  in  cigarettes  approximately  doubled 
between  1956  and  1962  but  decreased  ap- 
preciably from  1962  to  1966.  The  content  of 
endrin  in  1956  was  barely  detectable  with 
the  methods  then  available  but  was  1.3 
p.p.m.  by  1964.  The  reason  for  the  reduction 
In  amount  of  this  insecticide  from  1964  to 
1966  Is  discussed  In  a  later  section. 

As  the  1957  analyses  of  commercial  tobacco 
had  shown  residues  to  be  present  at  de- 
tectable levels,  an  Intensive  study  was 
Initiated  to  determine  the  fact  of  insecticides 
during  culture  and  manufacture  of  tobacco. 
Concurrently,  studies  were  made  to  evaluate 
alternate  methods  which  might  control  In- 
sects with  reduced  quantities  of  Insecticides. 
Following  (Table  III)  is  a  list  of  these  alter- 
nate methods  with  appropriate  reference. 
Only  the  use  of  alternate  chemicals  will  be 
given  further  attention   In   this  review. 

(b)    Magnitude  of  residues  on  green  leaves 
and  loss  by  weathering 

If  necessitated  during  harvesting,  applica- 
tions of  Insecticides  to  tobacco  are  recom- 
mended immediately  after  priming,  providing 
maximal  period  of  seven  days  between  ap- 
plication and  priming.  Losses  of  residues  fol- 
lowing recommended  application  of  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  were  50  to  80  percent 
after  seven  days  of  weathering,  50  to  150 
p.p.m.  of  TDE  and  5  to  13  p.p.m.  of  endrin 
remaining  on  the  green  leaf  after  this  inter- 
val (Bowery  et  al.  1959).  Similar  data  were 
found  for  Endosulfan  and  Telodrin  (Guthrie 
and  Bowery  1962) .  The  loss  by  weathering  of 
recommended  rates  of  phosphate  and  car- 
bamate insecticide  over  a  seven-day  period 
was  much  greater,  about  90  percent,  and  resi- 
dues on  green  tobacco  after  this  period  were 
5  to  20  p.p.m.  for  Guthlon  and  ten  p.p.m.  for 
carbaryl  (Guthrie  e(  al.  1959  c.  Bowery  and 
Guthrie  1961  a).  Trlchlorfon  weathers  quick- 
ly, and  due  to  its  water  solubility,  especially 
so  following  rain.  It  has  been  observed  that 
once  organochlorlne  insecticide  residues  on 
tobacco  have  dried  following  application,  lit- 
tle residue  is  lost  by  rains  (Bowery  1962), 
however.  Except  for  Trlchlorfon,  the  main 
loss  of  residues  during  weathering  Is  at- 
tributed to  growth  and  mechanical  loss  by 
agitation  of  tobacco  leaves.  Aircraft  appli- 
cations of  DDT  (1.75  lb.  acre)  resulted  in 
maximum  deposits  on  the  upper  surfaces  of 
green  leaves  of  70  to  85  p.p.m.  (Manson  et 
al.  1962) .  Dust,  emulslfiable  concentrate,  and 
wettable  powder  formulations  of  malathlon 
(1.75  lb.  acre)  left  initial  residues  ranging 
trom  13  to  53  p.p.m.,  and  approximately  ten 
percent  remained  eight  days  after  treatment 
(Wallis  et  al.  1957).  The  authors  state  that 
"no  malathlon  residues  have  been  reported  on 
the  cured  tobacco,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
this  insecticide  would  persist  during  the 
curing,  redrying  and  aging  processes." 


(c)  Loss  during  curing 
The  flue-curing  pr(x:ess  caused  40  percent 
loss  in  residues  of  recommended  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  and  80  i>ercent,  or  greater,  loss 
of  the  phosphate  and  carbamate  Insecticides 
(Table  IV).  At  this  time,  the  residues  of 
the  organochlorlne  compounds  go  subsur- 
face, and  care  must  be  taken  thoroughly  to 
release  the  chemicals  from  cured  leaf  lipids 
during  chemical  analysis  or  low  values  will 
be   reported    (Bowery   et   al.    1959).   Consid- 


erable conversion  of  Guthlon  to  oxyguthlon 
occurs  during  curing.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  verify  whether  loss  of  residues  dur- 
ing flue-curing  Is  due  to  conversion  to  un- 
identified products  or  whether  the  materials 
vaporize.  Thurston  and  Caudill  (1B62)  found 
a  much  smaller  reduction  (15  percent)  of 
endrin  residues  during  air-curing  than  pre- 
viously reported  for  flue-curing,  as  might  be 
expected  under  the  milder  conditions  of  air- 
curing. 


TABLE  II.— INSECTICIDE  RESIDUES  ON  COMMERCIAL  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 


TDE  1  (p.p.m.) 


Endrin  (p.p.m.) 


Carbaryl 

' ' — — — -~ — ■ -^-^—    (p  p  m  ) 

1956"     I960.      1962  <      1966'      1956'     1962'      1963'      1964.     1966 »       1966 » 


Cigarette 12.4  ...  22 

Cigar.   17.1  44 

Pipe  tobacco 4.8  IS 

Chewing  tobacco 4.3 

Snuff 5.4  20 


0.2 


0.8 
.2 
.3 


<1.0 


1.3 


0.7        <0.3 


■TDE  plus  DOT. 

"  Bowery  et  al  (1959) 

^  Bowery  and  Guthrie  (1961  b). 

Lawson  et  al.  (1964). 
:  Sheets  el  al.  (1967). 
«  Bowery  (1962). 
■  Wolle  et  al.  (1963). 
'  Anonymous  (1964). 

TABLE  III— ALTERNATE  INSECT  CONTROL  METHODS  WITH  REDUCED  QUANTITIES  OF  INSECTICIDES 


Method 


Description 


Estimated 
reduction  of 
residue 
(percent)    Reference 


Directed  application  of  Applied  to  top,  immature  leaves  thus  avoiding  ap- 

chemicals.  plications  to  lowei,  mature  leaves  and  using  ■ , 

the  dose  required  lor  nondirected  treatments 

Integrated  control Permit  natural  factors  to  control  small  (noneco- 

nomic)  larvae  it  possible  before  chemical  control 
effected  on  larger  worms  likely  to  cause  eco- 
nomic damage. 

Biological  control Use  of  artificial  Polistes  wasp  shelters  in  place  of 

insectlcldal  treatment. 
Use  of  insect  diseases  when  hornworms  alone  are 
problem. 

Cultural  control  Stalk  destruction  and  tvlH  30>  effects  which  elimi- 
nate food  of  majority  of  overwintering  horn- 
worms. 

Alternate  chemicals Dissipated  during  growth,  dissipated  during  curing, 

dissipated  during  aging,  dissipated  during  smok- 
ing, degraded  in  mammalian  system. 


30  «0    Guthrie  et  al.  (l9S9b). 

40  100    Lawson  etal.  (1961). 

0  100    Rabb  and  Lawson  (1957),  Lawson 
etal  (1961). 
100    Rabb  et  al  (1957). 

50  100    Rabbetal  (1%4) 
Cited  elsewhere. 


>  Maleic  hydrazide. 

TABLF  IV.-EFFECT  OF  FLUE-CURING.  PROCESSING.  AGING,  AND  CIGARETTE  MANUFACTURE  ON  RESIDUES  OF  INSECTI- 
CIDES APPLIED  AT  PURPOSEFULLY  HIGH  RATES  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  TOBACCO 

[Compilation  from  Bowery  et  al.  1959,  Bowery  and  Guthrie  1961  a,  Guthrie  and  Bowery  1962| 


Green 
(p.p.m.) 

Flue-cured 
(p.p.m.) 

Cumulative  loss  after  indicaled  process  (percent) 

Insecticide 

Flue-cured 

Stemmed, 
shredded,    — 
redried 

Aged 
1  Year 

2  Years 

44 

47 

Cigarette 
manufacture 

TOE  

Endrin 

Guthlon    

784 
101 
356 
132 
17 
102 
213 

463 

60 

>96 

IS 
4 

17 
0.1 

41 
42 
73 

» 

76 

83 

>99 

43 
4S 

44 

47 

-73    ... 
.89  ... 

44 

47 

Carbaryl 

Telodrin 

.... 

Endosulfan 

Trichlorton. 



>  Guthion  plus  oiyguthion. 
■Bowery  (1962). 

TABLE  V 


-TRANSFER  OF  INDICATED  INSECTICIDAL  RESIDUES  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  TOBACCO  INTO  MAINSTREAM  SMOKE 
iCompilation  from  Bowery  et  al.  1959,  Bowery  and  Guthrie  1%1  a,  Guthrie  and  Bowery  1962| 


Residue  (p.p.m.) 


Compound 


Cigarette  ■    Mainstream  smoke 


Loss  durint 

smoking 

(percent) 


Endrin 

TDE 

Telodrin 

Endosulfan 
Carbaryl... 
Guthion 


55  10 82 

440  82(-)-90deHCITOE)< 81 

100  5.1 95 

100  3.3 97 

150  1.8 99 

300  0.6  (-1-0.04  oxy)» >99 


'  Purposefully  treated  at  high  levels  to  permit  detection. 

-  Oxygen  analog. 

.  Dehydrochlorinated  TDL 
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TABLE  V..-RESIDUES  OF  TDE  AND  ENDH.N  IN  MAINSTREAM  SMOKE  OF  COMMERCIAL  CIGARETTES 


MItrograms/cigafette  and  "smoked"  cigarette 


Cifirette 


Number  of 
brands  tested 


Cigarette    Mainstream  smoke 


Loss  during 

smoking 

(percent) 


Regular 

King 

Filter  King. 


Regular. 


7 
10 
13 


12 


12.7 
14.7 
10.3 


TDEi,» 
1.6(+1.4deHCl  TOE)» 
1.7(+1.3deHCl  TDE)i" 
1.6(+0.6  da  HCl  TDE)«' 


0. 19    0.06. 


£ndrin< 


'  TDE  plus  DDT. 
'  Bowery  etal.  (1959) 
'Dehydrochlonnated  TDE. 
'Bowery  (1962). 

(d)  Loss  during  commercial  processing 
Although  there  la  considerable  variation 
in  the  extent  of  storage  of  tobacco,  a  two- 
year  period   of  aging  is  about  normal    The 
residue   content   of   the  samples   of  tobacco 
treated  at  purposefully  high  rates  of  organo- 
chlorlne  compounds  did  not  alter  during  a 
two-year  aging  period  nor  during  subsequent 
steps  to  prepare  the  processed  tobacco  Into 
cigarettes   (Table  IVi.  Similar  samples  con- 
taining .Outhlon    and    carbaryl    were   found 
to   be  jinaltered   during   aging,    which   was 
somewhat  surprising  as  the  conditions  dur- 
ing aging  would  be  expected  to  offer  ample 
opportunity  for  hydrolytic  detoxicatlon  over 
Buch  a  lengthy  period  (Bowery  1962). 
(e)  Loss  during  smoking 
Individual    smoking    habits     vary    enor- 
mously.   A    number   of   mechanical    devices 
have    been    made    to    "simulate"    smoking 
however,  and  the  L  &  M  Smoking  Machine 


88 
86 


69 


rn^o™»n,  *°.  ^"^"^'n  tiie  effect  of  smoking 
on  organic  insecticides  (Bowery  et  al    1959 

fQ°.7t'^«''f^«°"'^«  ^^«2,  Mold  and  Walter 
1957).  Briefly,  the  cigarettes  are  placed  on 
a  wheel,  and  as  each  cigarette  passes  a  dia- 
phragm,   the   mainstream    smoke    is   sucked 
through  a  series  of  solvents  of  cellulose  m- 
ters.  No  attempt   was  made  to  collect  the 
i!fP°.?,   °^    '^^    sldestream    smoke,    nor    to 
identify  the  Insectlcidal  components,  if  anv 
Of  the  ash.  Residues  in  the  butt  of  smoked 
cigarettes  (eight  puffs  of  two  seconds  dura- 
th°^    ."l^K    °°*   appreciably   different    from 
thc«e  in  the  original  cigarette  (Bowery  et  al. 

The  proportlonaj  of  InsecUclde  appearing 

i?J  t."*^"^^"^  ""°*'«  °^  experimental 
cigarettes  prepared  from  tobacco  deliberately 
impregnated  with  high  levels  of  insecticide 

C^>,'?"T°*  '°'  ™^  'P'"«  20  percent  de- 
hydrochlorinated     TDE,,     20     percent     for 


endrln.  Ave  percent  for  Telodrln,  three  per- 

r.t^l  ^o' endosulfan,  and  less  than  one  per- 

^^  \^,^u^  ^°'"  °"^hlon  and  carbaryl  (Table 

^L,t^°'f^^  '^^^'«  °^  °^^«  comlnerclajly 
available   insecticides   have  not    been   sutfl- 

rlV^l'\^'^1  '°  ^'"^y  "^  commercial  cS- 
TDE  (Table  VI) .  These  studies  are  fairly  con- 
ret  ^f  m'''  '^°'^  ''°"'  experlmental^iga- 
f  "^4;^ai,"^°"gh  on  a  percentage  basis  sllghtlv 
ess  TDE  and  slightly  more  endrln  was  found 
in  the  mainstream  smoke  of  commercial 
c  garettes.  It  is  suspected  that  there  IsTsmLn 
oi!^  V  ^''^  percent)  component  of  endrln 
a  Sh^'"°"^''  '"^  '""^  mainstream  smoke  a^ 
a  breakdown  product   (possibly  a  de/ta-keto 

stantiated.  No  appreciable  difference  was 
found  in  the  quantities  of  TDE  or  endrln  ap- 
fv^i".^,  '^  mainstream  smoke  from  different 
t>pes  of  cigarettes.  While  making  a  study  of 
the  various  constituents  in  malnstream'to- 
bacco  smoke  of  commercial  cigarettes    Mo  d 

tion  Tthelt''"V°"'^^  ^"^  '-P^'^-"i  'ac- 
tion Of  their  condensate  to   be   TDE    Their 

results,  reported  after  smoking  20  000  ciga- 
rettes, were  in  agreement  with  cancurrfnt 
work  of  others.  v,wiii,urrein, 

n.nTnt,,""'*^^^^'"  °^  organic  insecticides  to 
mainstream  smoke  of  pipe  and  cigar  tobacco 

transfers  into  mainstream  cigarette  smoke 
for  arsenlcals  and  organic  In^cticldesTere 
somewhat  similar,  it  would  be  suspected  Thl? 
the  same  pattern  might  apply,  enabling  one 
to  estimate  the  transfer  of  organlclLlctW 
cides   to   cigar   and   pipe   smoke.    Gross   and 

^f  t.^t^/'''"  '°'""'  ^^^'^^  P"'^^"'  transfer 
of  total  arsenic  into  the  puffed  smoke  for 

cigars  and  26  percent  for  pipes. 


July  28,  1969      I      July  28,  1969 


TABLE  V.I.-RESIOUES  OF  TDE  IN  RABBIT  TISSUES  FOLLOWING  EXPOSURES  TO  MAINSTREAM  C       RETT    S.O  ^ '' ''^"^ '"^ '''^^• 

CU-TDECIGARETTE  "''  '""°''  ™"  '="^'^«"TES  CONTAINING  48  UG.  OF 


IFrom  Bowery  et  aL  1965| 


Tissue 


Organo-soluble  components 
(percent) 


Avg.  4  tissue  fats 

Avg.  7  vital  organs 

Avg  3  respiratory  tissues 
Avg.  6  other  tissues.... 

Blood  ug  ml 

Urine  ug  ml  ..'.' 

Feces  ug  g "'""" 

Mainstream  smoke.J^'l 


I  DehydrMhlorinated  TDE. 


0.  026 
.010 
.007 
.006 



0.027 
.Oil 
.009 
.008 

•  Oil  .... 
.*09  .... 
.607  .... 


0.023 
.014 
.006 
.022 


0.042 
.062 
.032 
.116 


43 
59 
33 
43 


56 
41 
49 
57 


0 

0 

18 

0 


(/)  Residue  retained  during  smoking 
Although  the  aforementioned  tests  had 
shown  that  insecticldal  components  could 
be  brought  into  the  smokers  mouth  the 
question  of  retention  during  expiration  of 
smoke  remained  to  be  clarlfleu.  A  test  was 

[S^whi^^H^''^  ^ '"^^^  experimental  cigarettes 
in  which  one  series  was  machine-smoked  one 
series  was  smoked  by  noninhaling  smokers 
and  a  third  series  was  smoked  by  inhaltng 

hTied'^v,-  ''*''  ^''"'^''  volunteer  smokers  ex! 
haled  the  smoke  (under  slight  vacuum)  into 
a  tube  connected  to  three  solvent  traps 
Analysis  of  the  smoke  showed  that  the  non- 
inhallng  smoker  exhaled  essentially  all  of  the 
TDE  brought  into  the  mouth  whereas  the  in- 

the  TDE  inhaled  in  the  mainstream  smoke 
( Bowery  et  al.  1965) . 

19)  Fate  of  residue  on  inhaled  smoke 
The  next  step  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
Impact  of  insecticldal  residues  in  mainstream 
fi'/^'^H  T'^  '°  determine  if  the  quantities  re- 
tained in  a  mammalian  system  via  respira- 
tory intake  behaved  differently  from  oral 
nrrf  H  H  '"^^"'C'^es-   The  problem  was  ap- 

if  .1  iQfis ,''■''''  *  ''^'''  technique  (Bowery 
etal.  1965     using  rabbits  as  "smokers."  Rab- 

aropnf  f  H*"^'  '^^^"^'^  ^°'  '^^^'  Willingness  to 
sm^viVw^""  "'"""^  ^^""^  P^^'^e'l  'n  Holland 
smoking  boxes.  C '-TDE  added  to  cigarettes 


at    levels   simulating   commercial   cigarettes 
and  at  levels  four  times  this  quantuFwerl 

t,r°A'il  '°  '"'^  ^P"^'""y  '^^^'ened  appara- 
tus. A  45-cc.  puff  Of  smoke  was  released  Into 
the  box  containing  a  rabbit  for  a  duraUon 
rihJ.°  ^Tl'^^  '•"^'"^  ^^'^h  minute.  Those 
1^  h'e*v '\?'^  ,?°t  breathe  normally  dur! 
t^m  thfT  l""^  J"^^^  ^^"^  eliminated 
Im^»H  u^T-  S«^enty  cigarettes  were 
smoked  each  day.  five  days  a  week,  for  the 
various  test  periods.  The  rabbits  were  then 
sacrificed  and  the  various  tissues  analyzed 
for  content  of  TDE  and  metabolites.  Table 
l/.'Tf'^'"'^"  '^«  '^^ta,  and,  although  the 
tests  did  not  include  as  large  a  number  o? 
subjects  as  would  be  desirable,  the  conclu- 
sions were  that  the  fate  of  TDE  inhaled  dur- 

^F  T^'^^f  7^  ''"^'^  ^  *^"  ^°'  ingested 
IDE.  All  of  the  animals  were  autopsled  at 

TABLE  VIII.-MAGNITUDE  AND  FATE  OF  NICOTINE  TRANSFERRED  TO  TOBACCO  USERS 
ICompjIed  from  Larson  et  aL,  1961| 


Iff^ctf  .^re'n'ot^S"'"^'^''  "^^  "°  "'^^^^-'^ 

IV.    NATURAL    INSECTICmAL    COMPONENTS 

A  discussion  of  insecticldal  components  of 
commercial  tobaccos  would  not  be  compL°e 
Without  some  mention  of  the  naturaUv  S^ 
currmg  component,  nicotine.  The  content^f 

r^d°'thrJ"  '"^^^  '°''^^°  -^'- bef™  Le 
and  three  percent,  and  two  percent  is  a 
Hkely  average  for  American  cigarettes    Table 

found'^'"^"'''  '^'  ^°"^^"*  °'  "'<=otine 
found  in  commercial  tobaccos  and  the  sub- 
sequent retention  following  use  of  various 
types  of  products.  Quantities  of  nicotine  re- 
ceived by  the  human  system  during  smoking 
are  appreciably  greater  than  the  quantities 
of  synthetic  Insecticides  received  bv  the 
same  route 


Percent 


Tobacco  product 


Mg./unit  product 


Cigarette. . . 

Cigar 

Ctiewing  tobacco. 
Snuff 


..  20  cigarette... 

..  150/cigar 

.-  25/gram  plug. 


In  main- 
stream smoke 

1&-20 


Retained 
In  lungs 


Mg.  absorbed/ 
unit  product 


65-90  1-3/cigarette. 

4-18  6-7/cigar. 

8-88  mg./day. 

20-60  mg./day. 
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A  large  volume  of  literature  Indicates  that 
mammals  can  t»leirate  nicotine  In  sulxdironlc 
doses  without  ill  effects  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and,  when  administered  slowly,  at  daily 
doeee  aocumulatlveiy  much  greater  than 
lethal  acute  levels  (Larson  et  al.  1961).  The 
human  body,  particularly,  seems  to  possess 
an  extremely  efficient  mechanism  for  ab- 
sorbing, distributing,  metabolizing,  and  elim- 
inating nicotine  and  Its  degradation  prod- 
ucts. 

Nicotine  was  distributed  to  all  tissues 
within  10  to  15  minutes  (Hansson  and 
Schmlterlow  1962).  Rapid  metabolism  and 
excretion  followed,  and  the  liver,  lung,  and 
kidney  were  found  to  be  the  most  important 
degrading  tissues  in  the  rabbit  (Yammamoto 
et  al.  1955) .  Over  90  percent  of  the  total  C"- 
nicotlne  administered  was  recovered  in  ex- 
cretory products  in  16  hours  from  rats  (Ganz 
et  al.  1951)  and  36  hours  from  dogs  (Bennett 
et  al.  1954).  About  ten  percent  of  the  excre- 
tory alkaloid  was  the  Intact  molecule  (Wolff 
and  Giles  1950,  Haag  and  Larson  1942). 
There  was  no  evidence  that  nicotine  was 
stored  in  the  body  of  the  rat,  mouse,  or  dog 
(Ganz  et  al.  1951,  Bennett  et  al.  1954).  The 
fate  of  nicotine  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
exhaustive  study  by  McKennis  and  Ills  as- 
sociates in  recent  years.  The  key  metabolite 
is  cotlnine,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  with 
a  suggested  metabolic  scheme  is  found  in  a 
recent  publication  (McKennis  et  al.  1964). 
CTotlnlne  Is  also  a  metabolite  of  aging  nico- 
tine residues,  at  least  in  some  plant  parts 
(Gunther  et  al.  1959).  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Committee  (1964)  stated  that  the  nic- 
otine Inhaled  during  snxoking  "probably  does 
not  represent  a  significant  health  problem." 

V.    MISCELLANZOtTS    PESTICIDES 

(o)  Fumigants 
Unpublished  data  available  at  the  present 
time  indicate  that  fumigants  and  other 
pestlcideo  applied  to  tobacco  in  storage 
(dlchlonxis,  hydrogen  cyanide,  methyl  bro- 
mide, acrylonltrile-oarbon  tetrachloride  mix- 
tures, said  pyrethrlns)  would  not  be  expected 
to  leave  objectionable  residues  as  a  result  of 
treatment  under  normal  conditions  of  stor- 
age and  processing    (Childs   1966). 

(b)    Fungicides 

In  the  United  States,  fungicides  are  rarely 
applied  bo  cigarette  tobacco  types  in  the  field, 
and  no  data  have  been  reported  on  residues 
of  fungicides  on  commercial  tobacco.  Lucas 
(1966)  reported  residues  following  experi- 
mental Dyrene  treatments  for  brown  spot 
on  tobacco  (three  weekly  applications  dur- 
ing weekly  harvest  at  one  lb. 'acre).  Result- 
ing residues  on  cured  tobacco  ranged  from 
0.48  bo  38.4  (average  7.2)  p.p.m.  In  other  ex- 
periments where  Dyrene  was  applied  at  two 
lb. /acre  and  maneb  at  one  lb. 'acre  (six 
weekly  applications  during  harvest),  resi- 
dues on  cured  tobacco  were  34  to  ill  (aver- 
age 47)  p  p.m.  and  76  to  495  (average  198) 
p.p.m.,  respectively.  Residues  of  these  fungi- 
cides were  shown  to  vary  directly  with  num- 
ber and  rates  of  application  and  Inversely 
with  rainfall.  Residues  of  Dyrene  and  maneb 
on  tobaooo  placed  in  an  accelerated  storage 
test  for  six  months  were  not  significantly  de- 
creased by  the  treatment. 

Anderson  (1962)  injected  500  p.p.m.  of  Dy- 
rene into  cigars  subequently  smoked  In  an 
artificial  smoking  apparatus.  One  percent  of 
intact  Dyrene  was  detected  in  mainstream 
smoke  extracts,  and  5.8  percent  of  a  decompo- 
sition product,  o-chloroanillne,  was  also  Iso- 
lated from  the  mainstream  smoke. 

In  Europe,  recent  outbreaks  of  blue  mold 
on  green  field  tobacco  have  made  frequent 
applications  of  fungicides  a  prerequisite  to 
successful  culture.  The  level  of  zineb  on 
cured  tobacco  following  field  treatment  (two 
to  three  lb. /acre,  15  applications)  was  1,050 
p.p.m.  for  bright  tobacco  and  4,300  p.pjn. 
for  burley  tobacco  (two  to  three  lb.,  acre, 
15  applications).  When  subjected  to  various 
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manufacturing  processes,  the  residues  In  the 
finished  cigarettes  were  found  to  be  43  and 
76  percent,  respectively,  of  the  original  levels 
(Carugno  and  Plzzlnl  1963).  In  other  tests, 
Chouteau  (1963)  found  maneb  and  zlneb  resi- 
dues on  cured  tobacco  to  be  1.873  p.p.m.  and 
2.890  p.p.m.,  respectively;  rates  of  field  ap- 
plication were  not  given  but  presumably  they 
were  recommended  rates.  When  subjected 
to  bulk  fermentation,  78  and  62  percent  of 
the  residues  disappeared.  These  authors  ob- 
served that  during  air  curing,  zlneb  degrades 
very  little  whereas  30  to  40  percent  of  maneb 
is  destroyed. 

(C)   Herbicides  and  groivth  regulators 

Three  herbicides,  diphenamld.  Pebulate. 
and  Vernolate,  are  registered  for  use  on 
tobacco,  and  all  are  applied  within  a  week  of 
the  time  tobacco  is  planted.  No  published 
information  concerning  residues  likely  to 
occur  in  the  cured  leaf  or  present  in  tobacco 
smoke  is  available. 

Malelc  hydrazide  is  frequently  applied  at 
the  rate  of  2.25  lb.  acre  to  control  adventi- 
tious buds  when  tobacco  is  topped.  Cigarettes 
made  from  tobacco  so  treated  contained  10 
to  30  p.p.m.  (Stone  1957  and  Carroll  1957) 
of  malelc  hydrazide.  When  cigarettes  con- 
taining 30  p.p.m.  were  smoked  in  an  auto- 
matic smoking  machine  (35  cc.  puff  of  two 
seconds  duration  once  per  minute  until 
length  of  butt  was  20  mm),  93  percent  was 
decomposed  or  transferred  to  the  side  stream. 
The  cigarette  butts  contained  30  p.p.m.  indi- 
cating no  buildup  due  to  sublimation  or  any 
loss  due  to  hot  smoke  pulled  through  the  butt 
(Stone  1957).  Cigarettes  containing  ten 
p.p.m.  were  similarly  smoked  without  detec- 
tion of  malelc  hydrazide  in  the  mainstream 
smoke  at  the  limit  of  the  colorlmetric  meth- 
od used.  In  a  third  test  in  which  105  p.p.m. 
of  C '-malelc  hydrazide  was  infused  into  cig- 
arettes, 23  percent  of  the  radioactivity  was 
found  in  the  mainstream  smoke,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  postulated  to  be  decomposition 
products. 

When  malelc  hydrazide  was  applied  to  to- 
bacco at  the  rate  of  2.25  lb.  acre,  the  green 
commercial  leaves  were  found  to  contain  37 
p.p.m.  while  the  green  sucker  leaves  con- 
tained 482  p.p.m.  (Hoffman  and  Parups 
1962).  To  determine  the  i>osslble  uptake  of 
malelc  hydrazide  from  accumulative  soil 
residues,  Hoffman  et  al.  (1962i  applied 
malelc  hydrazide  to  soil  in  laboratory  and 
field  tests  at  concentrations  up  to  five  times 
the  concentration  normally  applied  to  grow- 
ing tobacco.  Residues  of  malelc  hydrazide 
disappeared  more  rapidly  from  sand  and 
muck  than  from  clay  soils.  About  88  percent 
of  the  original  dose  had  disappeared  from 
sandy  soils  within  eight  weeks.  When  tobacco 
plants  were  grown  in  soils  containing  five 
p.p.m,  (five  times  the  concentration  which 
might  occur  if  2.25  lb.  were  applied  directly 
to  the  soil)  the  green  leaves  contained  0.9 
p.p.m.  The  authors  concluded  "that  there 
would  have  to  be  an  enormous  amount  of 
malelc  hydrazide  in  the  soil  before  any  would 
be  found  in  the  plant." 

(d)   Soil  fumigants 

The  uptake  oi  organic  chlorine  or  bromine 
by   the   tobacco   plant   following   treatment 


with  soil  fimilganta  (DD  or  EDB)  at  recom- 
mended rates  and  normal  weathering  condi- 
tions Is  about  0.3  iiercent  of  chlorine  and  0.15 
percent  of  bromine  above  normal  concentra- 
tion (Gaines  and  Graham  1953,  Moseley  et  al. 
1953).  TTiere  Is  no  published  Information  to 
indicate  wnether  this  slight  Increase  In 
chlorine  or  bromine  content  Is  traceable  to 
the  parent  compound,  or  metabolites,  or 
whether  it  is  a  manifestation  of  normal 
physiology  of  the  plant.  From  2.8  to  5.9  per- 
cent of  chlorine  and  1.4  to  3,0  percent  of 
bromine  is  transferred  to  mainstream  smoke 
based  on  the  total  quantities  present  in  the 
Intact  cigarette  (Moseley  et  al.  1953). 

VI.  TOBACCO   AND   PESTICIDE  RESIDUE  TOLERANCES 

Expressions  regarding  the  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tolerances  for  pesticide  res- 
idues on  tobacco  have  been  raised  on  occa- 
sions by  those  in  the  socio-political  environ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  This  coupled  with 
the  serious  thought  being  given  to  such  an 
action  on  the  part  of  one  European  country, 
West  Germany  (anonymous  1966),  requires 
some  discussion  as  to  the  unique  factors  that 
must  be  considered  with  this  product  over 
those  normally  utilized  when  tolerances  are 
established  for  foodstuffs. 

Since  pesticide  residue  tolerances  are 
usually  established  on  the  "raw  agricultural 
commodity"  one  must  immediately  be  con- 
cerned as  to  the  applicability  of  this  to  to- 
bacco since  the  product  that  is  ultimately 
consumed  by  the  public  (tobacco  smoke) 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  raw  product. 
At  first  blush  one  might  argue  that  the  same 
argument  holds  in  most  cases  since  modern 
food  processing  can  drastically  alter  the  re- 
lationship between  the  raw  product  and  the 
consumed  product.  However,  pesticide  resi- 
dues on  raw  agricultural  food  ccHnmodities 
are  usually  altered  only  In  a  quantitative 
manner  with  little,  if  any,  significant  quali- 
tative change  taking  place  between  consumer 
purchase  and  consumption.  In  the  case  of 
pesticide  residues  on  tobacco,  extensive  de- 
gradation of  pesticide  does,  or  is  likely  to, 
occur  during  the  consumption  phenomena. 
Only  after  the  commodity  (smoke)  that  is 
to  be  consumed  Is  produced  do  the  tolerance 
requirements  for  ingested  foodstuffs  and  in- 
gested smoke   appear  to  become  anaJogous. 

Therefore,  any  consideration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  tolerances  to  tobacco  should  ac- 
count for  the  pyrolysls  factor  in  some  appro- 
priate fashion.  For  example,  the  TDE-DDT 
content  of  cigarette  tot>acco  Is  about  11 
p.p.m.,  well  above  the  tolerance  limit  of  7 
p.p.m.  Ftermltted  on  many  foodstuffs.  How- 
ever, the  amount  of  TDE-DDT  actually  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  during  smoking  is 
about  1.8  p.p.m,  well  below  tolerances  lor 
food. 

This  principle  was  utilized  by  the  En- 
tomology Section  of  the  20th  Tobacco  Work- 
ers' Conference  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  In  1964 
when  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 
'Insecticides  should  not  be  recommended 
for  use  on  field-grown  tobacco  when  the 
projected  levels  of  such  residues  in  the  main- 
stream smoke  of  commercial  cigarettes  would 
exceed  the  tolerances  established  for  raw 
agricultural  products,  such  as  leafy  vege- 
tables." 


TABLE  XI.— RESIDUES  OF  INSECTICIDES  TO  BE  EXPECTED  ASSUMING  USE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  LISTED  AT  RECOMMENDED 

RATES  AND  WAITING  PERIOD  OF  7  DAYS  BETWEEN  TREATMENT  AND  HARVEST 

(Compiled  from  Bowery  and  Guthrie  1962,  Sheets  et  al.  1966| 


Anticipatec 

on  tobacco  (p.p 

m.) 

Tolerance 

"enpected" 

tolerance 

(p.p.m.) 

Levels  actually 

found  In 

commercial 

cigarettes 

(p.p.m.) 

Material 

Green 

Flue-cured 

In  smoke 

TDE 

Endrin 

58 

7 
20 

7 
13 
2S 

35.0 
4.2 
3.4 
2.7 
1.4 
1.8 

7.0 

1.2 
.1 
.08 
.01 
.001 

7 
0 
2 
0 
10 
2 

1.70 
.06 

Endosullan 

Telodrin 

Carbaryl 

Guthion 

<.3 

20990 
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Table  IX  summarizes  the  residues  to  be 
expected  In  the  mainstream  smoke  of  com- 
mercial tobacco  following  extensive  use  of 
recommended  and  experimental  insecticides 
on  tobacco.  The  state  and  federal  recom- 
mendations for  tobacco  Insect  control  In 
1964  reflected  the  results  for  this  action. 
Data  for  1966.  shown  earlier  in  Table  II, 
represent  current  analyses  which  Indicate  a 
marked  decline  In  residues. 

T.^BLE   X. — Common  and  chemical  names 
of  pesticides  mentioned  in  text 
[Common  name  and  chemical  name] 
Acrylonltrlle:  vinyl  cyanide. 
Carbaryl:   1-naphthyi  AT-methylcarbamate. 
Cotinlne:      Ar-methyl-2-(3-pyrldvl)-5-pyT- 
rolldone. 

DD:   1.3-dlchloropropene  and  1,2-dlchloro- 

prane  mixture. 

DDT:  l.l.l-trlchloro-2.2-bls(p-chloro- 

phenyl)  ethane. 

Dtchlorvos:  O.O-dlmethvl  2,2-dlchloro- 
vinyl  phosphate. 

Dleldrin:  1. 2.3.4, 10,10-hexachloro-exo-6  7- 
epoxy-1.4.4a,5.6,7.8,8a-octahydro-l,4  -  endo  - 
exo-5.8-dlmethanonaphthalene. 

Diphenamld.  A.'.Af-dimethvl  2,2-dlphenv- 
8cetam**o. 

-Dyremer  2,4.-dlchloro-6-(o-chloroanlllno)  - 

s-trlazlne. 

EDB:  1.2-dlbromoethane. 

Endosulfan:  6.7,8.9.10,10-hexachloro-l  5  5a 
6.9.9a-hexahydro-6.9-methano-2,4.3  -  benzo  - 
dloxathiepln-3-oxide. 

Endrin:  1.2,3.4, 10, lO-hexachloro-exo-6  7- 
epoxy-l,4.4a.5.6,7.8.8a-octah}'dro-1.4  -  endo  - 
endo-5,8-dlmethanonaphthalene. 

Guthlon:  O.O-dlmethyl  S-4-oxo-1.2  3.ben- 
2otrlazln-3  (4H)  -ylmethyl  phosphorodlthlo- 
ate. 

Malathlon :  S-  [  1 ,2-bis  (ethoxvcarbonvl)  - 
ethyl  I  O.O-dlmethyl  phosphorodlthloate  " 

Malelc  hydrazlde:  6-hydroxy-3-(2tf )  - 
pyridazinone. 

Maneb:  manganese  ethylenebls(dlthlo- 
carbamate  t . 

Nicotine:  l-methyl-2-(3-pyridyI) -pyrroli- 
dine. 

Pebulate:  S-propyl  butylethylthlocar- 
bamate. 

Pyrethrlns:  Insectlcldally  active  principles 
of  Chrysanthemum  cinerariae/olium. 

TOE :  1 , 1  -dlchloro-2,2-bls  ( p-chlorophenyl ) 
ethane.  ' 

deHCl-TDE :  l-monochloro-2.2-blz ( p-chlo- 
rophenyl )  ethylene. 

Telodrln:  l,3,4.5.6.7.8.8-octachloro-1.3  3a  4 
7,7a-hexahydro-4.7-methanolsobenzofuran 

Toxaphene:  mixture  of  isomers  of  octa- 
chlorocamphene  (67  to  69  percent  chlorine) 

Trlchlorfon :  O.O-dlmethvl  (2.2.2-trlchloro- 
1-hydroxyethyl)  phosphonate. 

Vernolate:  5-propyl  dipropvlthlocar- 
bamate. 

Zineb:  Zinc  ethylenebis(dlthiocarbamate). 
Summary 

Residues  of  inorganic  insecticides  on  to- 
bacco have  decreased  sharply  in  recent  years 
and  the  levels  of  arsenic  on  tobacco  are  of 
little  signincance  at  the  present  time. 

Organic  insecticides  applied  for  tobacco 
Insect  control  can  be  detected  at  relatively 
high  levels  during  the  early  phases  In  the 
culture  of  tobacco  due  to  the  large  surface- 
to-weight  ratio  characteristic  of  leafy  prod- 
ucts. During  the  flue-curing  process  about 
40  percent  of  TDE  and  endrin  are  dissipated 
whereas  more  than  70  percent  of  certain 
other  organochlorlne  insecticides,  phos- 
phates, and  carbamates  are  lost  In  this 
process.  The  content  of  TDE  and  endrin  in 
the  cured  leaf  remains  constant  during  two 
years  of  commercial  processing.  During  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes  80  to  90  percent  of 
TDE.  70  to  80  percent  of  endrin.  and  95  per- 
cent (or  more)  of  carbaryl  and  Outhlon  are 
dissipated.  Noninhallng  smokers  exhale  es- 
sentially all  of  the  TDE  in  the  mainstream 
smoke  whereas  Inhaling  smokers  retain  the 


majority  of  the  insecticide  brought  Into  the 
system.  The  fate  of  inhaled  TDE  in  rabbits 
appears  to  follow  similar  pathways  of  storage 
and  elimination  as  reported  for  oral  doses. 
The  Intake  of  the  most  common  Insecticide 
appearing  in  tobacco  smoke  by  the  one-pack- 
per-day  inhaling  smoker  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  Intake  of  insecticide  In  his  dally 
food  (utilizing  TDE  plus  DDT  for  compara- 
tive purposes). 

The  use  of  fumlgants  for  control  of  stored 
tobacco  insects,  malelc  hydrazlde  for  sucker 
control,  and  fungicides  for  control  of  path- 
ogens of  minor  importance  on  flue-cured 
tobacco  do  not  presently  appear  to  be  a  resi- 
due problem.  Should  plant  disease  problems 
on  tobacco  In  the  United  States  increase  to 
the  point  where  fungicide  applications  be- 
come a  rouUne  practice  during  the  growing 
season,  the  residue  problem  which  appears  to 
presently  plague  European  tobacco-producing 
areas  could  become  critical. 

Residue  problems  on  tobacco  deserving  at- 
tenuon  Include  monitoring  of  commercial 
tobacco.  Isolation  and  identification  of  side 
•  stream  components  of  smoke,  identification 
of  decomposition  products  of  mainstream 
smoke,  and  the  retention  of  Insecticide  resi- 
dues following  use  of  cigar,  pipe.  snulT.  and 
chewing  tobaccos.  Marked  progress  could  be 
made  to  reduce  the  number  of  pesticide  ap- 
plications if  economic  threshold  levels  and 
accurate  prediction  systems  could  be  incor- 
porated into  control  programs. 

Resume  '- 
Les  residua  d'insectlcldes  inorganiques  sur 
le  tabac  ont  fortement  dlminue  au  cours  de 
ces  dernleres  ann^es.  et  les  doses  d'arsenlc 
que  Ion  trouve  actuellement  sur  le  tabac 
sont  falbles. 

Les  insecticides  organiques  appliques  pour 
la  lutte  contre  les  insectes  du  tabac  peuvent 
se  trouver  en  doses  relativement  fortes  dur- 
ant   les  premieres  phases  de  la  culture  du 
tabac,  en  ralson  de  la  valeur  elev^e  du  rap- 
port surface/polds  qui  caract6rlse  les  parties 
feuillues.  Au  cours  du  processus  de  sechage 
artlflciel  k  I'alr  chaud,  40  p.  cent  environ  de 
TDE  et  d'endrine  se  dlsslpent,  tandls  que  70 
p.  cent  de  certains  autres  Insecticides  organo- 
chlores.  de  phosphaes  et  de  carbamates  .sent 
perdus.  La  teneur  en  TDE  et  endrlne  de  la 
feuille  s^hee  reste  constante  durant  deux 
annees  de  preparation  comnjerciale.  Pendant 
la  combustion  de  la  cigarette.  80  i  90  p  cent 
de  TDE.  70  ^  80  p.  cent  d'endrine  et  95  p 
cent  (ou  plus)  de  carbaryl  et  de  Guthlon  dis- 
paraissent.  Les  fumeurs  qui  n'avalent  pas  la 
fiunee  rejettent   pratlquement  tout  le  TDE 
dans  la  colonne  prlnclpale  de  fumee.  tandls 
que  ceux  qui  I'avalent  absorbent  la  majority 
de   1 'insecticide   Introduit  dans   I'organisme 
Chez  le  lapln.  le  TDE  absorb*  par  inhalation 
suit  un  processus  de  retention  et  d'ellmlna- 
tlon  analogue  a  celul  qui  est  rapport*  pour 
rabsorplton  par  vole  orale.  Pour  le  fiuneur 
qui  avale  la  fumee  d'un  paquet  de  cigarettes 
par  Jour,  I'apport  de  rinsectlclde  qui  apparait 
le  plus  couramment  dans  la  fumee  de  tabac 
est  approxlmatlvement  6gal  k  I'apport  d'ln- 
sectlced  de  la  ration  allmentaire  quotldlenne 
(si  Ton  prend  comme  Element  de  comparal- 
son  le  TDE  plus  le  DDT) . 

L'emplol  de  fumlgants  poiu-  la  lutte  contre 
les  insectes  du  tabac  emmagasin*.  de  1 'hy- 
drazlde mal61que  pour  l'6bourgeomiement  et 
de  fonglcides  pour  la  lutte  contre  les  agents 
pathogenes  d'lmportance  secondalre  pour  le 
tabac  sech*  arltlficlellement  k  I'alr  chaud  ne 
pose,  en  ce  moment,  aucun  probldme  de 
resldus.  SI  les  maladies  du  tabac  prenalent 
de  rextenslon  aux  Etats-Unis,  au  point  de 
necesslter  un  emplol  courant  de  fonglcides 
durant  la  periode  de  crolssance,  le  probleme 
des  resldus,  qui  semble  etre  actuellement  un 
fleau  pour  les  regions  europ^ennes  produc- 
trices  de  tabac.  pourrait  devenir  critique. 
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Les  problemes  de  resldus  sur  le  tabac,  qui 
merltent  de  I'attentlon,  comprennent  le  con- 
trdle  des  tabacs  commerclaux,  la  separation 
et  I'ldentificatlon  des  composants  des  colon- 
nes  laterales  de  fum^e.  I'ldentificatlon  des 
prodults  de  decomposition  des  colonnes 
prlnclpales  de  fumee.  et  la  retention  des  re- 
sldus d'insectlcldes  falsant  suite  a  I'usage  du 
clgare.  de  la  pipe,  de  tabac  a  prlser  et  a 
chlquer.  Des  progres  notables  pourralent  etre 
accomplls  pour  redulre  le  nombre  d'applica- 
tlons  de  pesticides  si  des  seulls  economlques 
et  des  methodes  precises  de  prognose  pouval- 
ent  etre  Incorpores  dans  les  programmes  de 
lutte. 

Zusammenfassung » 
Die  Rtickstande  anorganischer  Insektizide 
haben  In  den  letzten  Jahren  stark  abgenom- 
men  und  die  Arsenikmengen  auf  Tabak  sind 
z.  zt.  von  geringer  Bedeutung 

Organlsche  Insektizide.  die  fiir  die  Insek- 
tenbekampfung      auf      Tabak      Anwendung 
flnden,  Konnen  wahrend  der  friihen  Phaseii 
in   den   Tabakkulturen   infolge   des   grossen 
Oberflachen-Gewlchts-Verhaltnlsses    das  ftlr 
Blattpflanzen  charakterlstlsch  1st    ip  relatlv 
hohen  Mengen  nachgewlesen  werden    Wah- 
rend des  "flue-curing  Prozesses"  des  Tabaks 
gehen   etwa   40";     des   TDE   und   Endrin   zu 
Verlust,  wahrend  mehr  als  70^o  gewlsser  an- 
derer     Organochlor-Insektlzide.     Phosphate 
und  Carbamate  bei  diesem  Prozess  verloren 
gehen.   Der  Gehalt  an  TDE  und  Endrin  im 
behandelten  Blatt  blelbt  wahrend  der  zwel 
Jahre     der     Welterverarbeltung      konstant 
r«  j^  Rauchen  von  Zlgaretten  verschwinden 
!L      '..'■°"  '^^'  70-80%   von  Endrin  und 
T^,  J^^^  '"^^'■'  '""^  Carbaryl  und  Guthlon. 
Nichtinhallerende    Rancher    atmen    im    we- 
sentlichen  das  gesamte  TDE  im  Hauptstrom 
des  Rauchs  wleder  aus.  wahrend  Inhallerende 
Raucher  eln  Grosstell  des  eingeatmeten  In- 
sektizlds  zuriickhalten.  Das  Schlcksal  des  in- 
halierten  TDE  belm  Kaninchen  scheint  den 
gleichen   Wegen   der   Ablagerung   und   Aus- 
scheldung  zu  folgen,  wle  sie  bei  oraler  Zufuhr 
mltgeteilt    wiirden.   Die    Aufnahme   des    am 
weitesten    verbrelteten    Insektlzlds     das    im 
Tabakrauch  des  "elne  Packung  tiiglich  -Ran- 
chers" auftritt.  1st  annahernd  glelch  der  In- 
sektlzldaufnahme   in  seiner  taglichen   Nah- 
rung  ( wenn  man  TDE  plus  DDT  zu  Verglel- 
chungszwecken   benutzt ) . 

Die  Verwendung  von  Begasungsmltteln 
zur  Insektenbekampfung  in  lagerndem  Ta- 
bak. von  Maleinsaurehydrazld  fur  die  Be- 
kampfung  von  Schbssllngen  and  von  Pungl- 
ziden  zur  Bekampfung  wenlger  wlchtlger  pa- 
thogener  Lebwesen  auf  "flue-cured"  Tabak 
scheint  gegenwartlg  keln  Riickstandsprob- 
lem  darzustellen. 

SoUten  aber  die  Probleme  the  Pflanzen- 
krankheiten  auf  Tabak  in  den  USA  bis  zu 
elnem  Punkte  zunehmen,  an  welchem  die 
Pungizidanwendungen  zu  einer  Routlne- 
massnahme  wahrend  der  Wachstumsperlode 
werden.  dann  wiirde  das  Ruckstandsproblem. 
das  z.  Zt.  die  europalschen  Tabakanbauge- 
blete  zu  bedrangen  scheint.  krltlsch  werden. 
Ruckstandsprobleme  belm  Tabak.  die  Be- 
achtung  verdienen,  umfassen  Warnung  des 
Tabakhandels,  Isollerlng  und  Identiflzierung 
von  Nebenbestandtellen  in  Tabakrauch. 
Identiflzierung  der  Zersetzungsprodukte  ini 
Hauptstrom  des  Rauches  and  das  Zuruck- 
halten  von  Insektlzidruckstanden  nach  Ge- 
nuss  von  Zigarren-,  Pfelfen-  Schnupf,  und 
Kautabaken.  Ein  wesentlicher  Portschrltt  zur 
Verringerung  der  Anzahl  der  Pestlzidanwen- 
dungen  konnte  erzieldt  werden,  wenn  oko- 
nomlsche  Schwellenwerte  und  genaue  Vor- 
hersagesysteme  in  die  Bekampfungspro- 
gramme  eingebaut  werden  kdnnten. 
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A  CITIZEN  TAKES  A  HARD  LOOK  AT 
THE  ABM  DEBATE— AN  ARTICLE 
BY  DEAN  ACHESON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  an  article  entitled  "A  Citizen 
Takes  a  Hard  Look  at  the  ABM  Issue  " 
which  was  written  by  Dean  Acheson,  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  well- 
known  public  official.  The  article  was 
published  in  the  Sunday  Star  of 
yesterday. 

We  all  know  Dean  Acheson  as  a  rug- 
ged individual,  a  man  of  vast  experience 
in  government,  and  a  man  who  has  faced 
the  complicating  questions  of  dealing 
with  the  Soviets.  We  know  him  as  a  gen- 
tleman who  for  many  years  was  on  the 
hot  spot  during  the  Korean  war. 

I  think  this  article  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  is  Interested  in  the  ABM 
issue.  It  is  a  forthright  exposition  by  a 
distinguished  American.  After  leaving  of- 
fice, Dean  Acheson  continued  to  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  more  than  one 
President.  Some  of  the  points  made  by 
Mr.  Acheson  should  lay  to  rest  some  of 
the  crtticisms  being  leveled  at  the  pro- 
posed program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred may  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Citizen  Takes  a  Hard  Look  at  the  .\BM 
Debate 
(By  Dean  Acheson) 
Complexity   is   a   serious   obstacle   to   the 
working  of  the  democratic  process  This  proc- 
ess requires  a  high  degree  of  intelligent  citi- 
zen understanding  of  Issues  that  profoundly 
affect  us  all.   Once  an  issue  is  wrapped  in 
technological  Jargon  and  subtle  misrepresen- 
tation, the  citizen  is  tempted  to  throw  in  the 
intellectual  towel  and  be  pushed  toward  the 
conclusion  favored  by  the  vocal  technocrats 
ana  other  spokesmen  who  have  captured  the 
headlines   and   have   sought   to  monopolize 
the  positive  sjTnbols  of  peace. 

This  seenu  to  be  the  course  being  followed 
in  the  debate  over  the  President's  proposal 
to  deploy  a  modest  Safeguard  ABM  system 
during  the  next  five  years  to  protect  our 
Minuteman  missiles  against  Soviet  attack 

Pour  arguments,  often  ^Tapped  in  most 
confusing  technical  terms  and  resting  on 
tendentious  assertions,  have  been  made 
against  the  Safeguard  system : 

1.  The  Minuteman  missiles  do  not  need 
protection. 

2.  The  Safeguard  ABM  will  not  protect  the 

xnissiics. 

3.  Safeguard  will  cost  so  much  as  to  delay 
much-needed  domestic  programs 

r,J./.'*^'!!°"  ^  '^^P'^y  Safeguard  will  im- 
wi  ^W^^^""  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
ooviet  Union. 

Before  we  examine  these  arguments  In  lav- 
man  s  terms,  let  us  first  see  what  the  sltu- 
clude  'tL?''  ^h"  '"^  '^«  President  t^  'Jon- 
Ssfsyst^m.''""  "'^"'"^  *"*  ^^^^^^<1 
c;o?ipf  ""^"^  ^'^*"'  *^  ^»^'«  s°»Kht  to  obtain 

ene  ev  3^"",'  °"  ''''  ''''''''>'  ^^  atomic 
energy  and  nuclear  armaments.  This  effort 
did  not  succeed,  and  both  the  United  states 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  developed  a  l^r^l 
number   of   Intercontinental    and    m^iu^! 

The  United  States  at  one  time  had  a  ereat 

force  and  fuTJ  ^u"^'^  '°  ">«  Soviet  mLile 
th»  J  I  .";®  leveling  off  of  the  U.S.  force 
the  Soviet  Union  now  can  deliver  slightly 
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tlnentai  mlasllee  than  we  oan.        "''*'^'^ 
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THREE     TTPBS 

fh^VJ^T'''.*£_'''"='*"  *™^  system  ha« 
three  prlnolpei  types  of  weapons:  land- based 

r^,!,.!t^  •  S^"*""  ™°8«  missiles  carried  by 
nuclear  submarines  deployed  much  nVarer 
their   targets,   and   manned   aircraft   armed 

thin.?.">f'^",.^°'"''''  *'"*  "^"'^  vulne™b^ 
than  either  of  the  other  two. 

Both  countries  have  developed  antiballistic 
s^^i'V**^'"  (ABMs,  that'^can  destroy  in 
space  incoming  missiles  detected  by  r^ar 
UrounTw^  have  deployed  some  60  ^of  these 
the  Unu^^".'-  ^^  ^^"^  deployed  none  in 
that  wi!?  ^'***^  ^^  President  proposes 
Inf  .r  .^*'P'°y  ^^  a^°"nd  Minuteman 
name  o?th/o^  "^  their  security-hence,  the 
^  program.  Safeguard 

pr^T  noL°r..*"'*  ^»""*  "'^'^  ^°r  this 
proposal  now  Is  the  rapid  development  and 
deployment  by  the  USSR  of  their  j^verful 
missile  called  the  SS-9.  This  missllewiii  be 
so  accurate  by  the  mid-1970s  that  Us  a^ 

T^>J^'^^^  ^°""*  ^'^^^  '^•'^se  enough  to 
a  Minuteman  missile  to  destroy  it  despite  the 

oT\l?^^1  '"T  -«"ete  suf  More! 
over,  the  SS-9  Is  so  large  that  It  can  carry 

mn?«!!!i:  ^K ''''""  '*"'=^«'>^  warheads-perS 
more-each  capable  of  destroying  a  different 
Minuteman  missile.  j     e  »  uiuerenc 

The  slower,  manned  bombers  of  SAr  nr» 
S'les'^anT^n.^b^'^^™'''^  *^^°  ^"^-^^  -    - 
^  ^h^l^      ^^"""^  increasingly  vulnerable 
as   the   deployment   of  Soviet  nuclear  sub- 
marines Close  to  the  United  States  reduces 
the  warmng  time  of  an  incoming  attack  The 
increasing  vulnerability  of  SAC^i^ers  "^ 
well  as  Minuteman  would  reduce  our  relianc^ 
for  nuclear  retaliation  chiefly  to  the  Polaris! 
Poseidon    system,    thus    slmpUf^g    So^e 
^i^,fLPKT"'°«-  ^°  "'^^  <^^  say  how  long 
^m^H»  ^'°'^  '"""^  technical  breakthrough 
also  renders  our  submarines  vulnerable   Anv 
sx^h  result  would  strike  at  the  central  pur- 
pose of  what  has  been  thought  of  as  our  nu- 
clear strategy-that  is.  deterrence 

Buf  ^h^.^  ?^'^''  "^^'^  possible  or  invented, 
fx^st  in"^  It"^^''''  ^'^  ^'^^'y  ">  ^''^tinue  to 
while  th»rH      T''^  dangerous   forms-and 

deterring  •th^'!'  ^^^K'^^'^^^^  there  is  lies  In 
aeiernng  their  use  by  either  side  Win-tr,^ 
Churchill  called  this  "the  balance  of^rr'or^ 

^"euhef '^::r  ^  r^^^^^  °^  "^'  ^-'^^"^y 

strov  fh-.^  '  °"''^^^  P°^^'-  to  whollV  de- 
stroy the  opponent's  capacity  to  retaliate 
w^th  a  crushing  blow.  Thrconvlction  tha?^ 
H^  ^^i  ^^^^  '^'l  inevitably  bring  on 
doonisday  for  all   Is  our  principal  hoL  cS 

weaken  that  conviction  is  a  betrayal  of  man- 

tn'^^  P™t«;t  the  Mlnuteman-s  contribution 
to  deterrence,  to  frustrate  any  SovCt  oHn 

th^^residtr^!"^  *^!f  agency 'of  reliuatK 
tne  President  has  asked  for  the  Safe^uarrt 

system.  How  vaUd  are  the  objecUonf  toTate- 

Pirst,  it  is  said  that  the  \Unuteman  silos 
do  not  need  protection.  The  Rus^^n  s^i^f 
It  is  argued,  are  not  sufficiently  depen^ble 
and  accurate  to  take  out  all  our  mitres  be! 
fore  some  would  be  off  on  their  miS^^o^  L 
Moscow  and  other  targets.  It  would  b^^t! 

mf«  ,V'  '^i'^'  *°  ^^^^*  ^°  ""o^e  Minuteman 
nusslles  and  rely  on  Instantaneous  re^a" 


ESTIMATE    ACCEPTED 

It  Is  difficult  for  laymen  to  Judge  the  oer- 
formance  of  the  Soviet  SS-9s.  In  the  alLnce 
of  convincing  evidence  to  the  contw^v  ? 
accept  the  estimates  of  the  U.S.  i^temJence 
community,  a  group  of  highly  trS^ro! 
^1?2''^^''°  "'^^°«  th^e'compiefte^ch- 
Over  ^,n'°P'"^°V"  '^"^  ^^^--y  possible  angle. 
Over  many  years  I  have  had  to  decide  ques- 


«ons  on  which  experts  differed.  The  truth 
TJJ^^^  somewhere  between  them,  but 
usually  nearer  to  the  views  of  those  who 
have  most  often  done  careful  homework,  who 
have  been  right  in  the  past,  and  who  have 

wLr  ,'^f!r*  P°"*"=*'  ^"^'tors  into  their 
technical  Judgment.  Security  based  on  an 
optimistic  view  of  Russia/ incompetence 
rests  on  a  ledge  too  narrow  for  safety.  We  had 
we  a^"""^  ^^^^  """^  "PP^'^^'^t  is  as  smart  as 

ait^i^  V'"*'  ^*°y  ^^  opponents  advocate 
aUernatives  that  would  appear  more  pro- 
vocative to  the  Soviet  Union,  would  stimu- 
late an  arms  race  in  offensive  weapons    and 

tTon""  'rii  "^^  "^^"^"^  ^°^  diplomatic  op- 
«ons  Of  the  President  in  a  confrontation 
with  a  nuclear  adversary. 

,„^°!t  °^  ^^°^  *^°  ^'■8"e  against  ABMs 
urge  the  President  to  follow  the  "policy  of 
ttie  empty  sllo"-that  Is,  to  fire  the  Minute- 
man  missiles  at  Russian  cities  on  the  first 
radar  report;  of  incoming  missiles  and  thus 
avoid   being  stripped  of  our  deterrent    The 

JZT,ft^^^^^  ^°''  ^"""^  ^  decision  precludes 
any  deliberation  by  the  President,  or  per- 
haps, any  noUce  to  him. 

Whoever  In  fact  gives  the  order,  the  Judg- 
ment to  start  action  to  destroy  millions  of 
Russian  people  bring  counter-retaliation  on 
millions  of  Americans  might  really  be  that  of 
comparatively  Junior  military  officers  Havintr 
been  through  one  radar  alarm  (happily  false? 
of  incoming  hostile  planes  some  hours  before 
the  presumed  attack,  I  have  little  desire  to 
see  such  decisions  made  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. 

Other  opponents  of  deployment  urge  that 
we  take  a  chance  on  the  survival  of  enough 
Minutemen  for  counter-attack  by  building 
more,  putting  more  concrete  around  the  silos 
and  relying  on  Russian  Inaccuracy  in  hitting 
them.  I  understand  the  experts  disagree  on 
the  efficacy  of  these  measures.  Whether 
they  would  protect  Minutemen  or  not,  the 
effect  of  this  strategy  would  be  to  absorb 
on  American  soil,  even  though  not  directly 
on  American  cities,  the  brunt  of  the  first 
attack.   With  the  full  effects  of  Its  fall ou 

the!ft f^  ff^'T  *^^  """'^t^  Th«  ABM,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeks  to  confine  the  first  nu- 
clear exchange  so  far  as  possible  to  outer 
space,  so  that  the  destruction  directly  and 
through  fallout  will  be  far  less  and  the  con- 
sequences of  enor  less  ghastly.  Also,  It  might 

fLnt'^^l^^r  ^"^^  '^'  ^'«^'-  Chance  to  Se 
Of  n„n  f ^  before  plunging  into  the  cata^lvs^ 
Of  nuclear  war  between  the  superpowers 

nnH^L^fH^!!?,"^*'  ^""^  attacking  misBlles  would 
undoubtedly  get  through,  the  damage  would 

an  a^'vi'ntL"'!;  ^'^'  '^^  ^"^Pt^tlon^to  steal 
an  advantage  by  a  surprise  first  blow   a  nu- 

nu^p/T  f*'"*^'"  "  **^«  essence  Of  s^e 
nuclear  strategy  is  deterrence,  these  are  es! 
sential  elements  in  strengthemnglt. 

COUNTER    MEASURES 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  Safeguard  will 
not    be   effective   in   protecting  Mnutei^ 
because  Safeguard  can  be  easlly^overwS^* 

<,^tJ^^Z^l^  ^"^  ^""^  scientists  were  sug- 
gesting that  a  myriad  of  technical  devices 
could  be  employed  to  render  Safegual^ T! 
effectne.  We  heard  a  great  deal  then  aboS 
penetration  aids,  precusor  blasts,  and  the  like 
all  presumed  to  be  available  to  the  Russians 

tho^hV  .^^Z ''°""*"  '^"^"'■^  theoretically 
thought  to  be  possible  was  offered  as  though 

Ust"  eye.      '  '  ^"^'^  ^  «'^"  ^'^  '^  ^^^''- 

Qu^uf  wLh"'   ^"^'^   prophesy   has    been 
quietly     withdrawn— although    not,    to    be 

fhl      1,  **"*    designer    of    Safeguard    had 
Which  It  Will  have  to  contend,  knew  their 

iZ^n^  ."f  ■  ^^"'^'''"ty  and  effectiveness, 
and  had  taken  them  into  account  In  the  de- 


sign of  the  syMem.  So  the  air  Is  somewhat 
cleared  of  chaff,  electronic  Jamming  devices, 
radar-bllndlng  blasts,  protected  warheads, 
and  decoys. 

With  the  demise  of  the  decoys,  some  per- 
spective has  been  gained.  The  ground  to 
which  the  doubting  scientists  have  shifted 
is  itself  as  doubtful.  The  claim  now  is  that 
for  the  defense  of  Minutemen  one  would  want 
.1  system  different  from  Safeguard,  because 
Its  radar  is  soft,  and  therefore  an  easy  and 
inviting  target.  The  ease  with  which  radar — 
the  "eye"  of  tlie  system — can  be  destroyed 
is  the  contentious  issue  on  which  critics  pres- 
ently base  their  Judgment  that  Safeguard  can 
be  "easily"  overwhelmed. 

Any  antiballistic  missile  system  requires  a 
radar.  Whether  it  Is  an  easy  target  or  a  diffi- 
cult one  depends  on  whether  It  Is  defended, 
and,  of  course.  Safeguard  has,  as  a  m.ijor 
function,  defense  of  Its  own  radar. 

Defending  the  radar  means  having  missiles 
available  to  intercept  Soviet  missiles  aimed 
at  its  destruction.  To  overwhelm  the  sys- 
tem the  Soviets  must  fire  a  number  of  of- 
fensive missiles  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  in- 
terceptors. Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  have  this  number  by  the  time 
Safeguard  will  become  operational.  But  rea- 
son has  given  way  to  Invention  here  again, 
and  some  scientists  have  postulated  a  special 
Soviet  missile  force  whose  sole  mission  would 
be  to  attack  the  radars  in  large  numbers. 

This  specialized  force  does  not  now  exist. 
The  Soviets  lack  the  required  technology  to 
produce  it.  Their  entire  weapons  program, 
unlike  our  own,  has  concentrated  on  the 
development  of  large,  rather  than  small  war- 
heads. Precise  costs  are  uncertain,  but  cer- 
tainly high.  Even  If  all  of  the  necessary  tech- 
nology, production,  testing,  evaluation,  and 
deployment  could  be  managed,  the  required 
effort  would  be  considerable.  And  we  could 
make  additions  to  Safeguard  which,  at  sub- 
stantially lower  cost,  could  offset  even  this 
uncertain,  difficult,  and  costly  Soviet  effort. 

OFFENSE   AND   DEFENSE 

Indeed,  It  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  our 
willingness  and  capacity  to  frustrate  a  Soviet 
attack  by  forcing  it  to  cope  with  Safeguard 
will  induce  the  Russians  to  abandon  efforts  to 
develop  the  means  for  such  an  attack.  What 
Is  certainly  clear  is  that  if  we  make  it  easy 
rather  than  difficult  for  them,  tmd  if  we  make 
It  cheap  rather  than  expensive,  we  will  only 
encourage  a  posture  that  we  have  sought 
persistently,  with  great  effort,  to  frustrate 
and  dissuading  them  from  developing. 

While  on  this  point,  let  me  warn  against 
the  danger  of  underestimating  defense  even 
In  nuclear  war.  Throughout  military  history 
the  advantage  has  moved  back  and  forth 
between  the  offense  and  the  defense,  but 
never  to  the  elimination,  or  even  great  re- 
duction in  the  Importance  of  either.  To  use 
"a  Maginot  Line  mentality"  as  a  pejorative 
term  is  to  be  trapped  by  a  cliche.  The  Magi- 
not Line  was  good  and  useful  strategically 
and  tactically.  It  was  never  designed  as  the 
.sole  and  sufficient  defense  of  France.  Its 
flanks  and  top  had  to  be  protected  also. 

The  Germans  never  broke  the  Maginot 
Line;  they  outflanked  It  at  its  northern  end 
through  feebly-held  Belgian  positions  and 
inadequate  British  and  French  mobile  forces. 
The  planned  ABM  deployment  can  be  sat- 
urated but  not  by  missiles  it  is  planned 
to  meet  in  the  mid-1970s.  If  these  are  in- 
creased. Safeguard  can  be  Increased  also. 
But  to  write  off  our  bombers  and  land-based 
missile  forces  and  rely  only  on  submarines 
as  critics  suggest  would  be  true  Maginot 
psychology. 

Third,  it  Is  argued  that  Safeguard  will 
seriously  interfere  with  much-needed  social 
programs  to  Improve  our  domestic  life.  This 
argument  is  untrue  and  based  on  the  subtle 
misrepresentation  that  defense  expenditures 
over    the    past    several    years    have    "taken 


away"  resources  for  domestic  needs.  On  the 
contrary,  from  1964  to  1070  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  welfare  programs  Increased  120  per- 
cent, while  defense  spending.  Including  Viet- 
nam, Increased  only  55  percent.  Furthermore, 
our  direct  expenditures  on  the  nuclear  stra- 
tegic forces  have  decreased  by  about  50  per- 
cent from  16  billion  dollars  to  8  billion 
dollars  annually.  During  the  same  period  the 
Soviet  expenditures  In  the  same  field  have 
increased  by  about  70  percent,  from  $10  bil- 
lion to  $17  billion. 

The  requested  ABM  Safeguard  program 
for  five  years  Is  projected  at  $10  billion,  in- 
cluding research  and  development.  On  an 
annual  basis  this  amounts  to  about  one- 
fortieth  of  the  current  defense  budget  and 
less  than  one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

This  comparatively  small  Investment  buys 
added  security  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
retaliatory  force.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  Involved,  the  needed  ex- 
penditure by  this  country  over  the  next 
five  years  to  clear  up  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere   would    be    about    $150    billion. 

Moreover,  the  critics  who  suggest  that  the 
total  $101  billion  cost  of  Safeguard  could 
be  saved  for  other  uses  are  either  mislead- 
ing themselves  or  misleading  the  public. 
Virtually  all  the  critics  of  Safeguard  have 
advocated  continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment of  ABM,  which  presently  makes  up 
more  than  three  billion  dollars  of  the  total 
program  cost.  The  critics  themselves  never 
cease  to  recommend  alternatives  to  Safe- 
guard which.  If  not  as  irresponsible  as  the 
"launch-on-wamlng"  doctrine,  are  at  the 
least  costly,  probably  more  costly  than  Safe- 
guard. 

The  recent  proposal  that  we  double  the 
number  of  our  Minuteman  missiles  so  that  a 
sufficient  number  will  survive  a  Soviet  attack 
has  been  advocated  largely  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  cost  less  than  Safeguaird.  Such 
a  program  would,  however,  almost  certainly 
precipitate  a  dangerous  increase  In  offensive 
missiles  on  both  sides,  as  each  struggled  to 
maintain  its  position  in  an  offensive  arms 
race.  The  ultimate  cost  of  such  a  program 
would  be  very  much  higher  than  Safeguard, 
as  well  as  being  open-ended  and  dangerously 
destabilizing. 

won't    hurt    ANYONE 

Fourth,  It  is  argued  that  an  ABM  deploy- 
ment will  inhibit  negotiation  with  the  Rus- 
sians about  limiting  nuclear  armaments. 
Tills  argument  goes  against  both  reason  and 
experience.  Safeguard  does  not  add  offen- 
sive weapons  that  Russians  might  believe 
they  must  match.  The  ABM  will  not  hurt 
anyone,  it  will  not  enter  Soviet  territory.  It 
is  designed  to  meet  and  destroy  an  offensive 
weapon  in  space  or  above  our  territory.  The 
Russians  already  have  the  ABM;  they  under- 
stand it.  Our  possession  and  deployment  of 
these  weapons  will  add  greatly  to  their  hesi- 
tancy to  precipitate  doomsday,  but  not  to 
their  fear  that  we  will  do  so. 

There  have  been  no  official  or  unofficial 
complaints  by  the  Soviets,  of  which  I  am 
aware,  concerning  our  proposals  now  and 
earlier  to  develop  and  deploy  ABMs.  Their 
leaders  repeatedly  assert  the  desirability  of 
purely  defensive  weapons.  Soviet  strategic 
and  political  plans  and  agreements  are  made 
strictly  in  accordance  with  their  own  esti- 
mate of  what  Is  to  their  national  interest, 
with  what  they  call  the  calculus  of  forces. 
What  we  do  is  of  interest  to  them  In  its  ef- 
fect, if  any,  on  that  calculus. 

A  decision  by  the  Congress  to  reject  the 
President's  Safeguard  proposal  or  to  delay  It 
pending  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  seen  in  Moscow  as  a  weakening  of 
the  United  States  deterrent  forces.  Either  de- 
cision would  materially  reduce  the  chances 
for  a  successful  outcome  of  those  negotia- 
tions. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  I S.  2546  >  to  autliorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  pui-poses. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  speak  today  on  the  critical 
issue  of  the  anti -ballistic-missile  system. 
I  have  spoken  frequently  against  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  today  I  should  like 
to  speak  in  detail,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  my  opposition. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  this 
country  undefended  but  I  also  do  not 
want  us  to  live  under  the  Illusion  that 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system  will  provide 
an  adequate  defense. 

If  I  thought  Safeguard  would  make  our 
chances  for  survival  greater,  I  would 
support  it. 

If  I  thought  large  expenditures  of 
funds  on  an  ABM  system  would  provide 
an  effective  defense  for  the  counirj',  I 
would  advocate  spending  the  money. 

I  favor  continued  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  for  ABM  systems. 
R.D.  &  T.  serves  a  double  purpose:  it 
protects  us  against  changes  in  the  world 
nuclear  situation  and  it  either  produces 
a  workable  ABM  or  pro\1des  the  system 
imworkable.  Also,  It  avoids  fantastically 
expensive  deployment  costs  on  a  system 
which  may  be  unworkable  or  obsolete. 

The  Hart-Cooper  amendment  stresses 
further  ABM  research,  development,  and 
testing,  but  it  carefully  prevents  deploy- 
ment of  any  sort;  nothing  can  go  into  the 
groimd.  The  reasoning  behind  it  is  that 
deployment  is  what  throws  uncertainties 
into  the  arms  race  and  disarmament 
talks;  deployment  is  what  commits  us  to 
a  system. 

If,  as  the  amendment  provides,  there 
is  to  be  no  preparation  of  any  site,  re- 
search and  development  will  not  be  con- 
ducted in  North  Dakota  or  Montana.  The 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  or  the  contrac- 
tors' plants  are  far  better  suited  for  test- 
ing than  installation  facilities  not  yet 
constructed. 

Any  partial  preparation  of  missile  sites 
will  commit  us  to  further  deployment; 
therefore,  I  support  the  Hart -Cooper 
amendment  that  will  allow  further  ABM 
research  and  development,  but  bar  the 
deployment  of  any  components  of  the 
system. 

The  reasons  for  my  position  reflect  my 
general  Niews  on  the  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard. I  have  opposed  it  because  I  fear 
its  effect  on  the  crucial  disarmament 
talks;  question  its  technical  feasibility; 
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believe  there  are  better,  cheaper,  and 
more  certain  means  of  protection;  am 
not  convinced  that  the  Russian  threat  is 
as  immediate  as  the  Pentagon  woiOd 
have  us  believe;  and  place  a  priority  on 
domestic  spending  to  meet  our  tremen- 
dous needs  at  home. 

Nuclear  clouds.  Mushroom  shaped. 
Scattered  across  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  live  daily  and  have  for  the  past  two 
decades  with  the  possibility.  Occasion- 
ally, we  worry  about  it  publicly,  as  in  the 
1950's,  when  local  schools,  and  municipal 
buildings  were  stocked  with  civil  defense 
shelters  and  supplies,  or  in  1962,  when  we 
had  a  close  brush  with  nuclear  con- 
frontation in  Cuba. 

Nevertheless,  day  in  and  day  out,  1,054 
Intercontinental  missiles  wait  to  be  re- 
leased, 30  minutes  from  their  anticipated 
destination  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  the  656  sea-based  missiles,  about 
400  are  always  beneath  the  sea  waiting 
to  be  launched  from  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines. 

Forty  percent  of  the  680  Interconti- 
■nenta* -bombers,  armed  with  four  hydro- 
gen bombs  each,  are  kept  on  strategic 
alert,  ready  to  take  off  in  less  than  15 
minutes  at  warning  provided  by  the  bal- 
listic missile  early  warning  system. 

The  United  States  plans  to  double  Its 
more  than  4.000  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  next  few  years. 

Minuteman  U,  the  third  version  of  the 
U.S.  InterconUnental  ballistic  missile, 
currently  is  replacing  the  two  earlier 
versions.  If  the  Minuteman  m  force  is 
set  at  500  missiles,  total  indivlduaUy 
aimed  ICBM  warheads  will  increase  from 
1,000  to  2.000.  The  submarine  Polaris 
A-3,  also  a  third-generation  missile,  Is 
fitted  with  a  cluster  of  three  warheads. 
With  completion  of  the  planned  Poseidon 
submarine  force,  individually  aimed  war- 
heads on  submarines  will  rise  from  656 
to  more  than  6,000.  Within  the  next  sev- 
eral years  about  one-half  of  the  bomber 
force  will  be  replaced  with  new  and  faster 
aircraft.  And  none  of  this  includes  the 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  we  have  posi- 
tioned throughout  the  world. 

Arrayed  on  the  Soviet  side  are  between 
1.050  and  1.100  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  about  700  of  which  have  been 
deployed  In  the  last  3  years.  Two  hun- 
dred of  these  missiles  are  the  large  and 
accurate  SS-9  which,  like  the  U.S. 
Minuteman  II.  may  be  outfitted  with 
multiple  Individually  aimed  warheads 
in  the  future.  The  Soviet  Union  also  has 
between  700  and  800  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missHes  aimed  at  Western 
Europe. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Russians 
have  launched  several  submarines  com- 
parable to  the  U.S.  Polaris,  carrying  30 
long-range  missiles.  Their  arsenal  in- 
cludes 10  to  15  other  nuclear-powered 
submarines  each  carrying  three  missUes 
of  a  shorter  range  capability. 

Obviously,  the  world  nuclear  destruc- 
tive capacity  has  grown  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  to  immense  proportions,  with  the 
major  powers  having  more  than  suffi- 
cient sophisticated  delivery  systems  for 
hydrogen  weapons.  The  United  States 
maintains  its  numerical  lead  in  every 
category  of  weapons,  but  both  are  con- 
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fident  of  the  capability  to  kill  hundreds 
of  millions  of  persons. 

The  capability  exists  and  is  deployed; 
however,  it  has  not  been  used  because  of 
belief  In  mutual  deterrence.  Both  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  deterred  from 
launching  a  "first-strike"  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  other  would  inevitably  re- 
taliate, and  could  destroy  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  the  attacker's  population 
and  industry. 

This  uneasy  deterrence  balance  is 
threatened  by  the  deployment  of  the 
American  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system.  The  threat  comes  from  un- 
certainties— the  uncertainties  as  to 
whether  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system 
can  work  because  it  is  impossible  to  test 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  real  nuclear 
warhead  attack,  the  uncertainties  which 
come  with  the  inevitable  introduction  of 
offensive  weapons  to  negate  the  effective- 
ness of  an  ABM  defense,  the  uncertain- 
ties which  must  be  added  when  we  spiral 
into  a  new  round  of  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment and  the  uncertainties  about 
our  intentions  when  the  deployment  of 
more  weapons  Indicates  a  decision  to 
spend  on  military  materials  rather  than 
on  peaceful  and  domestic  needs. 

Unusable  nuclear  weapons  offer  us 
nothing  but  a  balance  of  terror.  After 
having  stockpiled  nuclear  weapons  with 
an  explosive  power  of  15  tons  of  TNT 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
earth,  it  seems  absurd  to  be  told  that 
we  must  increase  our  nuclear  armaments 
so  that  we  can  disarm  from  a  position 
of  strength.  An  equal  absurdity  is  that 
the  moment  we  begin  the  work  on 
ABM's,  we  and  the  Russians  also  build 
the  MIRV — multiple  independent  re- 
entry vehicle — the  weapon  to  circumvent 
ABM's. 

The  impact  of  agonies  and  absurdities 
surrounding  the  American  defense  pos- 
ture of  the  past  20  years.  Prof.  George 
Wald.  of  Harvard,  says,  is  what  is  both- 
ering the  students.  "I  think  that  what 
we  are  up  against  is  a  generation  that 
is  by  no  means  sure  that  It  has  a  future. " 
To  straighten  out  the  problems  which 
Americans   confront,    both    young    and 
old,  we  must  make  clear  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  peace,  not  a  nation  of  war;  a 
nation  of  life  and  not  one  of  death  and 
destruction.  The  best  way  we  can  do  this 
is   by   making   every   possible   effort   to 
achieve   successful    disarmament    talks. 
First.  Ending  the  nuclear  arms  race  is 
so  important  that  we  must  let  nothing 
jeopardize  disarmament  talics.  I  fear  the 
effect  of  a  decision  to  deploy  Safeguard, 
creating   uncMtainties  about   our   good 
intentions  and  difficulties  for  enforcing 
any  arms  accord.  If  we  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  to  level  off 
the  arms  race  when  both  the  Americans 
and  the  Russians  feel  that  they  have  a 
secure  deterrence,  we  forgo  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  achieve  peace  and  security. 
Both    the    Nuclear    Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  and  the  possibility  for  disarma- 
ment talks  offer   some  hope  of  escape 
from  the  arms  race.  After  China  and 
France  entered  the  category  of  nations 
with  nuclear  capability,  we  sought  inter- 
national agreement  to  stop  the  world- 
wide  deployment   of    nuclear   weapons. 
The  treaty  may  be  abrogated,  but  inter- 


national negotiations  and  agreements, 
international  good  faith,  are  truly  our 
only  means  of  survival.  The  Nuclear 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  gives  us  a 
chance  to  step  back,  at  least  symboli- 
cally, from  the  international  competition 
in  arms,  and  to  encourage  other  nations 
to  do  the  same  thing 

Section  VI  of  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty  requires  the  United 
States  and  Russia  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  halt  the  arms  race,  including 
disarmament  talks.  Whether  or  not  we 
follow  that  specific  encouragement,  the 
U.S.  acceptance  of  the  treaty  is  hollow 
indeed  if  it  is  not  followed  by  other 
efforts  to  dampen  the  arms  race.  How- 
ever, our  good  faith  will  also  be  ques- 
tioned if  we  move  ahead  with  ABM 
deployment  notwithstanding  ongoing 
disarmament  talks.  Deployment  of  the 
ABM  or  any  other  new  missile  devel- 
opment such  as  the  MIRV  flies  In  the 
face  of  our  proclaimed  policy-  of  non- 
proliferation. 

I  am  terribly  afraid  that  our  deploy- 
ment of  ABM,  even  the  initial  authoriza- 
tion of  deployment  at  two  sites,  and  the 
further  testing  and  installation  of 
MIRVed  warheads  will  seriously  jeop- 
ardize any  chaince  we  have  of  achieving 
accord  through  disarmament  talks. 
Therefore,  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  recently  ordered  MIRV  warheads. 
I  joined  with  40  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  introduce  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  administration  to  enter  into  a 
mutual  moratorium  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  testing  the  MIRV  warheads. 
Although  the  Soviets  possess  the  tech- 
nology and  capability  to  deploy  MIRV, 
it  is  unclear  whether  tests  of  their  ver- 
sion of  the  MIRV  have  begun.  The  best 
way  to  stop  Soviet  development  of  the 
weapon  is  a  suspension  of  American  tests 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from 
testing  as  well.  This  would  keep  the  situ- 
ation stable  until  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  limitation  of 
both  ABM  and  MIRV. 

There  simply  is  no  need  to  develop  ei- 
tl:ier  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system  of 
MIRV  if  we  can  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  to  stop  mutual  development. 
On  the  other  hand.  President  Nixon's 
policy  for  the  talks  seems  to  be  negotia- 
tion of  a  weapons  escalation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wUl  repeat  the  last  sentence,  be- 
cause I  am  very  fearful  that  what  I  say 
is  correct.  On  the  other  hand.  President 
Nixon's  policy  for  the  talks  seems  to  be 
negotiation  of  a  weapons  escalation.  The 
administration  freely  acknowledges  and 
proc.'aims  it  is  now  deploying  the  MIRV 
system.  The  administration  must  Intend 
to  negotiate  a  workable  MIRV  and  a 
workable  ABM  if  it  follows  the  line  that 
we  would  put  ourselves  in  the  strongest 
position  by  having  both  an  ABM  system 
and  a  fully-tested  MIRV  when  we  go  into 
the  talks.  The  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  made  explicit 
their  view  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion: 
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The  President  believes  that  the  backing  of 
the  Congress  on  his  Saf  eguaxd  program  would 
strengthen  his  hand  In  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
limitation  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
systems.  II  we  unilaterally  abandon  all  de- 
ployment of  our  ABM's,  what  incentive  do 


we  give  the  Sovlete  to  negotiate  with  us  a 
limit  or  a  reduction  in  their  ABM  deploy- 
ment? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin 
Laird,  in  his  defense  of  the  Safeguard 
system  in  hearings  before  a  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  May  22, 
1969,  brushed  off  the  problems  of  achiev- 
ing anns  limitation  while  the  Safeguard 
is  being  deployed: 

Meanwhile,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  world 
as  it  Is  today.  Until  an  acceptable  arrange- 
ment Is  achieved,  we  must  continue  to  Insure 
the  sufficiency  of  oxir  deterrent. 

Noting  the  existence  of  the  Galosh 
ABM  defense  which  lias  been  deployed 
around  Moscow  and  contains  67  mis- 
siles— a  system  most  observers  term  ob- 
solete— Laird  continued  his  testimony: 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  a  Soviet-United 
States  agreement  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion might  provide  for  limited  ABM  defense 
on  both  sidee. 

He  Ignored,  however,  any  problems  of 
Soviet  reaction  or  of  inspection. 

The  obstacles,  which  deployment  of 
ABM  and  MIRV  could  put  in  the  way  of 
achieving  some  type  of  arms  limitation 
agreement  are:  First,  what  will  be  the 
Soviet  reaction — and  our  counter-reac- 
tion— and  second,  assuming  that  the 
situation  does  not  remain  stable,  once 
we  have  achieved  even  limited  ABM  and 
MIRV  deployment,  how  can  any  limita- 
tion and  its  accompanying  verification 
problems  be  achieved. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Soviet  re- 
action to  our  deployment  of  ABM  will 
be  to  either  scale  up  the  number  of  de- 
terrent missiles,  strengthen  their  own 
antl-ballistic-missile  system,  or  put  mul- 
tiple warheads  on  their  existing  missiles. 
Tlie  response  might  well  include  all 
three.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that  one 
of  the  reasons  used  by  the  administra- 
tion for  present  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  that  the  Russians  have 
deployed  a  limited  antl-ballistlc-missile 
system. 

Of  course,  the  fear  of  either  country 
concerning  the  other's  ABM  system  is 
that  It  may  be  effective,  and  if  it  is  effec- 
tive, it  could  end  the  deterrent  value  of 
existing  missiles.  Mutual  deterrents  de- 
pend not  on  the  number  of  weapons 
maintained  by  each  side,  but  on  the  as- 
surance that  either  side  will  be  able  to  re- 
taliate to  a  degree  that  is  unacceptable 
if  attacked  by  the  other.  If  one  country 
can  protect  itself  against  attack,  then  it 
can  use  its  missiles  on  an  offensive,  "first- 
strike"  basis  with  impunity.  Secretary 
Laird  has  argued  that  the  Soviets  are 
moving  toward  a  "first-strike"  capacity 
with  the  development  of  larger  and  more 
accurate  missiles  and  a  small  ABM 
system. 

The  Soviets  could  argue  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  the  same  thing  by 
deploying  ABM  and  adding  MIRV  war- 
heads to  our  existing  nuclear  weapons. 
Our  ABM  system  contains  at  least  10 
times  as  many  missiles  as  the  Galosh  sys- 
tem around  Moscow.  A  Soviet  cost  anal- 
ysis would  show  that  most  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  American  Safeguard  sys- 
tem goes  purely  for  population  defense 
althoiitfh  Its  proponents  claim  the  system 


Is  intended  to  defend  our  missiles,  bomb- 
ers, and  the  center  of  command,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Safeguard  presumes  to  protect  nearly 
all  of  the  United  States  from  a  "light"  or 
accidental  attack  and  it  can  be  the  basis 
for  a  "thick"  city  defense  system  which 
the  Russians  would  fear  as  giving  us  the 
"first-strike"  capacity.  In  addition,  we 
have  begun  work  on  MIRV  which  can 
circumvent  the  ABM  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Russians  have  deployed  an  ABM 
system  around  Moscow. 

Developments  by  one  nation  inevitably 
breed  developments  by  the  other. 

Although  the  Defense  Department 
claims  a  rapid  buildup  in  Soviet  forces 
indicates  their  push  toward  a  "first- 
strike"  capacity,  many  other  observers 
argue  that  the  rapid  Soviet  buildup  is 
only  an  effort  to  achieve  parity  with  the 
number  of  missiles  maintained  by  the 
United  States. 

If  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  ABM  and  MIRV,  arms  limitation 
negotiators,  although  they  might  be  able 
to  negotiate  an  acceptable  limitation  on 
the  deployment  of  ABM  and  MIRV, 
would  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  in- 
spection. As  ABM  defense  may  include  a 
large  number  of  small  missiles  or  mis- 
siles with  multiple  warheads  which  would 
be  impossible  to  count  unless  onsite  in- 
spection were  allowed.  Equally  difficult 
to  check  would  be  the  performance  of 
radars  or  computer  programs.  Deploy- 
ment of  ABM  enhances  the  incentives  to 
deploy  MIRV,  which  makes  the  prob- 
ability of  arriving  at  an  agreement  even 
more  complicated. 

We  have  a  chance  in  the  ABM  vote  to 
assure  meaningful  disarmament  talks — 
uncomplicated  by  the  problems  of  onsite 
inspection — by  demonstrating  our  good 
faith  and  slowing  the  deployment  of 
ABM. 

Proponents  of  ABM  claim  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  as  he 
enters  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  The  assumption  is  that  if  the 
Soviets  enter  negotiations  with  a  de- 
ployed ABM  system,  we  should  too.  How- 
ever, if  the  United  States  argues  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  catch  up  to  the 
modest  Soviet  system,  then  the  Soviets 
in  turn  could  argue  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  close  the  gap  in  submarine- 
launched  missile  capabilities  and  the 
strategic  bomber  force.  The  superiority 
of  the  American  Polaris  force  offsets  by 
many  times  the  U.S.S.R.  ABM  system. 

The  United  States  would  do  better  if 
all  new  strategic  force  deployment,  both 
offensive  and  defensive,  for  both 
sides  is  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  disarmament  talks  fail  and  if  the 
United  States  is  in  danger  of  dropping 
behind  in  the  arms  race,  we  can  then 
rapidly  deploy  more  offensive  nuclear 
weapons. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  we  must 
not  fall  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  from  nuclear  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  fall  to  take  any  steps 
to  reduce  or  terminate  the  possibility  of 
such  attack.  At  the  moment,  the  two 
world  power  nuclear  forces  are  balanced, 
and  that  balance  exists  at  a  level  far 
above  the  number  of  weapons  needed  to 


inflict  catastrophic  damage.  This  dan- 
gerous fact  can  give  ixs  hope,  hope  of 
reaching  some  tyi>e  of  arms  accord. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko,  speaking  recently  in  Moscow 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  gave  encourage- 
ment to  an  atmosphere  which  can  pro- 
duce meaningful  talks;  he  said: 

We  are  for  the  development  of  good  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  would  like 
these  relations  to  be  turned  Into  friendly 
ones  because  we  are  convinced  that  this 
would  correspond  to  the  interests  of  both 
the  Soviet  and  the  American  peoples  .  .  . 
when  it  comes  to  problems  of  safeguarding 
peace,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  can  find  a  common  language. 

He  reaffirmed  Soviet  willingness  to 
seek  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
but  the  Russians  have  yet  to  reply  to 
the  U.S.  proposal  to  begin  disarmament 
talks  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  August.  We 
should  keep  that  fact  in  mind  during  our 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  Safeguard 
deployment  on  Soviet  willingness  to  talk 
about  arms  limits. 

Our  situation  is  well  described  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  "Over  View  "  section  by 
Abram  Chayes,  Jerome  B.  Wiesner. 
George  W.  Rathjens,  and  Steven  Wein- 
berg in  "ABM:  an  Evaluation  of  the  De- 
cision to  Deploy  an  Anti-Ballistic-MissUe 
System. " 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  it  can  be  said 
that  both  sides  have  a  sufficiency,  a  moment 
of  rare  and  precious  strategic  balance.  That 
is  why  this  moment  seemed  so  hopeful  for 
the  conclusion  of  some  kind  of  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement.  In  which,  as  almost 
everyone  agrees,  the  best  hope  for  ultlm.ite 
security  lies. 

If  there  are  risks  In  deferring  deployment 
few  a  time,  we  believe  they  are  small.  There 
are  also  risks  In  going  forward  now,  because 
If  this  moment  Is  lost,  one  like  it  will  not 
come  soon  again. 

Second.  Safeguard  is  the  most  sophis- 
ticated system  ever  designed,  and  we 
have  little  assurance  that  it  will  work. 
More  research,  development,  and  test- 
ing should  give  that  knowledge  before  we 
make  a  decision  for  deployment. 

Assuming  that  what  is  for  me  the 
most  important  consideration — achiev- 
ing arms  limitation — is  not  a  factor,  will 
the  proposed  ABM  system  achieve  its 
purposes? 

The  Safeguard  system  contemplates 
deployment  at  12  sites  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States:  at  missile  bases, 
air  bases  and  around  Washington.  D.C. 
The  location  of  the  sites  provides  light 
air  cover  for  the  entire  continent.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  reported 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  phase  1  of 
the  Safeguard  plan.  Phase  1  allows  ac- 
quisition of  the  sites  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom.  Mont.,  and  the 
missiles'  radar  and  computer  systems 
there. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  ABM  Safe- 
guard system,  we  are  told  this  year,  is  to 
defend  American  missile  wings.  At  the 
same  time.  Safeguard  is  basically  the 
Sentinel  system  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  and  intended  to  provide  light 
protection  for  many  American  cities.  By 
reducing  the  number  of  missile  sites,  in- 
creasing the  radar  capacity,  and  moving 
the  missiles  away  from  major  cities,  Sen- 
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tinel  hM  become  Safegriiard,  deployed  not 
agamst  a  future  Chinese  attack  on  our 
cities,  but  against  a  future  Soviet  attack 
on  our  missile  bases. 

The  shift  is  intended  to  allay  Russian 
fears  that  the  United  States  is  building 
a  viable  defense  that  will  protect  it  from 
the  Russian  deterrent.  The  basic  com- 
ponents of  Safeguard  remain  those  of  an 
area  defense,  providing  a  very  light  mis- 
sile coyer  for  nearly  the  entire  con- 
tinental United  States 

Safeguard  includes  two  separate  ra- 
dar systems:    PAR—perimeter   acquisi- 
tion radar— a  long-range  radar  design  to 
detect  incoming  missiles  at  a  range  of 
1.000  to  2,000  miles  and  track  them  untU 
they  come  Into  the  range  of  MSR— mis- 
sUe  site  radar— which  performs  surveil- 
lance and  detecUon,  target  track,  missile 
^k,  and  command  functions  for  the 
Safeguard    antlballlstlc    missiles.    Their 
e3rt«n^ve  range  means  the  PARs  are  not 
needed  at  every  site. 

The  computers  for  this  system,  the 
largest  and  most  complex  ever  built  are 
intended  to  Interpret  the  radar  slgiials 
idenUiy  and  track  targets,  distinguish 
between  actual  warheads  and  decoys  al- 
locate and  guide  the  Safeguard  missiles 
and  fire  them  when  they  are  within  range 
of  their  target. 

The  two  missiles  in  the  system  are  the 
Spartan  and  the  Sprint.  The  Spartan  Is 
a  long-range  missile,  armed  with  a  large 
warhead  and  designed  to  Intercept  in- 
coming missiles  in  outer  space.  At  that 
aiutude  eflfects  from  a  nuclear  explo- 
«on  are  felt  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
Spartan,  therefore,  is  designed  as  a  city 
defense,  but  an  ineffective  or  open  one 

^.f  ^  in  'i  ^^^  ^  ^°°^  "le  Spartan 
missile.  All  decoys,  penetration  devices 
and  attempts  to  jam  a  missile  are  ef- 
fective in  outer  space. 

The  other  missile.  Sprint,  has  a  range 
of  about  25  miles,  is  highly  maneuver- 
able,  and  has  a  high  rate  of  acceleration 
The  Spnnt  is  designed  to  pick  up  incom- 
ing missUes  which  escape  the  Spartan 
It  is  less  easy  to  mislead  the  Sprint  with 
decoys  because  most  of  them  bum  up 
as  the  mcMning  missile  enters  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  weakest  hnk  in  the  system  is  the 
radar.  For  radars  to  work  they  cannot 
be  protected  in  silos  such  as  the  offensive 
missiles  are.  Consequently  they  are  quite 
soft  and  vulnerable  to  less  than  a  direct 
mt  by  an  incoming  missile.  The  radar 
dts  exposed  and  virtually  unprotecta- 
b  e--potentially  as  ineffective  as  a 
blinded  Cyclops. 

The  long-range  radar  has  little  capa- 
bility to  discriminate  between  actual 
warheads  and  decoys.  In  addition  in- 
coming missiles  may  be  equipped  'with 
electronic  jamming  devices  intended  to 

Srii^^'"^'^^^-  "^^^  Russians  have 
developed  POBS-fractional  orbit  bom- 
bardment system— which  delivers  a  mis- 
sile on  a  much  lower  orbiting  trajectory 
accomplished  by  placing  a  missile  in  orbft 
and  then  breaking  the  orbit,  giving  the 
defensive  radar  scarcely  3  minutes  warn! 
m.'^.i"  ^"^'P"*"y  '^"^^^  «^e  storms  or 

siS  from  ?i°'T/  ^'^'^  incoming  mis- 
siles from  the  defending  radar 

No  possibility  exists  for  testing  the  sys- 
tem because  it  is  Impossible  to  simulate 
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an  incoming  nuclear  attack  with  simul- 
taneous explosions. 

The  radars,  computers,  and  missiles 
must  operate  in  close  coordination  and 
the  system,  to  be  effecUve,  must  be'  able 
to  handle  a  large  number  of  incoming 
missiles  at  a  time  when  there  may  be 
many  nuclear  explosions  and  blackouts 
Past  experience  with  complicated  radar 
and   computer  systems   is  not   encour- 

^^mmH   V^^      SA6E;_Semi- Automatic 
Ground    Environment— was    a    defense 
system     designed     to    protect     against 
manried-bomber  attack  through  the  use 
or  radar  and  computer  analysis  After  15 
years  of  work  and  $20  billion,  SAGE  has 
not  worked  weU  enough  to  convince  us  of 
its  reliability  against  a  well-planned  air 
attack.  In  this  year's  budget,  the  admin- 
istration is  asking  for  an  airborne  wam- 
mg     system     (AWACS>      because     the 
ground-based  radar  was  vulnerable  in 
Hmi'^^h'^^'?^^  systems;    at  the  same 
time  the  administration  presses  the  ex- 
pensive Safeguard  which  will  be  entirely 
dependent  on  ground-based  radar 

Problems  exist  with  each  of  the  ABM 
components,    and    no    one    knows    yet 

AM  ^m-'^f  ^^'^"^  ^"^  ^o'-'^  as  a  whole. 
All  poUUcal  questions  aside,  much  more 
research  and  development  and  testing  is 
needed  before  we  deploy  Safeguard 

I  agree  with  the  members  of  the  Senate 
^^tn  ^"'ces  Committee  that  we 
shoiJd  contmue  research  and  develop- 
ment on  ABM  systems.  The  world  situa- 
tion may  change,  and  we  may  later  want 
to  deploy  an  ABM  of  some  type;  I  do  not 
beheve  that  we  should  close  all  doors  to 
that  possibility. 

Third.  Alternatives  to  Safeguard  exist 

t^fn  .^""^  ^!'^'-  '^^*P«'-  a"d  more  cer- 
tam  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  an  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system. 

n  JkT^'^  difficulties  present  different 
problems  of  varying  seriousness  of  each 
of  the  specific  defensive  purposes 

The  defensive  missile  site  problems  in- 
clude the  large  number  of  Sprints  which 

Tr^j^^^  "^^5?  *°  ^^^"'y  incoming 
iCBMs  and  the  vulnerability  of  the 
radar  It  would  be  much  cheaper  to  either 
superharden  the  missile  silos  or  increase 
tne  number  of  our  offensive  missiles  so 
mat  more  of  them  would  survive  an  at- 
tempted preemptive  first  strike. 

If  a  large  number  of  offensive  missiles 
are  fired  at  one  Minuteman  site  and  if 
our  ABM  system  at  95  percent  effective- 
ness will  allow  one  in  20  of  the  incoming 
missUes  to  penetrate  the  defense,  it  is 
difficult  to  expect  the  President  to  wait 
and  see  If  the  attack  faUs.  Undoubtedly 
he  would  launch  the  Minutemen.  and  the 
ABM  would  be  left  defending  open  holes 
If  an  enemy  knows  that  the  President 
Will   wait   out   a   first-strike   attack    it 
serves  only  to  encourage  that  attack' 

Cities  are  •soft'  targets  and  extremely 
vulnerable  to  even  one  missile  with  a 
nuclear  warhead  eluding  the  defense 
ifie  Spartan  missiles  are  especially  de- 
signed to  protect  population  centers  but 
decoys  and  penetration  devices  in  outer 
space  can  mislead  the  radar  and  mis- 
direct  the  Spartan. 

No  one  claims  that  either  the  Sentinel 
or  Safeguard  system  would  be  an  ade- 
quate defense  for  cities.  President  Nixon 
on  March  4,  1969.  warned— 
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nnl^Hli!**"!!^*  defense  system  we  considered, 
could  not  prevent  a  catastrophic  level  of  n  4 
fatalities  from  a  deliberate  aH-out  ^^'vlet  at 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  presented 
the  predicted  fatalities  from  a  S^^e?  first 
wUh'n^  ^f  mid-1970-s.  A  Sovierattack 
With  no  defense  could  kill  betwe  n  110 
and  120  million  Americans.  It  was  pre- 

cm  S/^'.h'^?  ^"""^1  system  would 
thP  H^  ft^**^^  ^  ^^  '"""o".  decreasing 
the  death  rate  by  only  about  15  percent 
Bomber  bases  are  the  same  soft  targets 
as  cities.  Safeguard's  protection  for  them 
IS  ineffective  and  unneeded  because  th^ 
warmng  system  and  radars  give^ple 
3s  r£  '°,'  fr^K^"""  carry^g'nSr 
a™ve.  ^  *^*  '^^  ™^"es 

thefcni^n/"?  ^}^  ^  protection  against 
the  UniS  q/^'^^^  °^  ^  ™*«^"«  against 
«^a<nc?  ^  ^^^^-  ^  b^t^r  protection 
against  an  accidental  launching  is  the 
use  of  a  self-destructive  device  on  each 
missile;  such  devices  should  be  a  subjS 
for  negotiation  at  the  strategic  arms 
hmitation  talks.  Indeed  it  is  Se^Sg 
JZ.T  ^-^r  "°*  ^^"^PPed  our  IcSs 
S  avert  Tn^  a^lf-destruct  mechanSn 
to  a\ert  an  accident  on  our  part 
P^ally.  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  pur- 

S^  Z.  ^^^  ^  "^  ^^  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  on  Mr  v 
22  raUonallzed  the  deployment  of  ABM 

Dako^'^^^tV^^'  ^°"^"*  and  North 
Dakota,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
m-ovide  an  opportunity  to  test  the  S^s- 

tff  n'.^"  ^^^  Governor  of  Montana  nor 
i^.,^  .r™''''  °^  ^°^^  °a:.  te  is  happy 
^^JlJj^^^'-ospect  of  ABM  development 

Mr^T^^^  °^  research  and  development 
Mr.  Lalid  envisaged  at  the  two  missile 
bases  would  be  possible  only  if  offensive 
missiles  could  be  fired  into  the  SUtIs 
with  a  nuclear  blackout  of  some  sort 
V^^-u^  impossible  under  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  would  be  far  wiser 
to  continue  the  development  and  test- 
mg  at  Kwajaleln  where  there  are  re- 
search and  development  facilities  already 
and  the  possibUity  exists  of  firing  ICBM^s 
into  Kwajalein  to  actually  test  the  sys- 
tem in  limited  circumstances 

^xri"/^^"^^  ^  ^^-  Laird's  May  22  ABM 
White  Paper.  George  W.  Rathjens    Je- 
rome B.  -Weisner.  and  Steven  Weinbere 
pointed  out: 

One  cannot  but  wonder  if  all  of  the  recent 
emphasis  on  the  advantage  of  Phase  I  de- 

f,  °ir!?.*  Ik'  '=^«<=''-o^'  ^<i  R&D  purposes 
is  an  afterthought— an  effort  to  And  an  ac- 
ceptable rauonale  for  the  Safeguard  deci- 
sion, arrived  at  after  it  had  become  apparent 
that  both  the  threat  to  our  retiUlato?y  f^rce 

f^^v?.^^^"*''**'^  ^^"^^^  ""l"y  as  a  defense 
for  Minuteman  had  been  much  overstated. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee 
•  Mr.  GoRE)  has  referred  to  the  ABM  sys- 
tem as  a  program  in  search  of  a  mission 
And  indeed  it  is.  We  could  have  found 
and  stUI  can  develop  a  better  means  of 
defending  our  ICBM's  with  an  anti-bal- 
ilstic-missile  system  which  would  be  less 
expensive,    and   contain    more,   smaller 
missiles  and  a  less  sophisticated  radar. 
Chayes,  Wlesner,  Rathjens.  and  Wein- 
berg outlined  a  good  defense  for  our  de- 
terrent if  a  need  were  determined.  First 
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the  ABM  system  would  be  concentrated 
to  protect  enough  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  to  assure  the  retaliatory  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  to  any  enemy 
first  strike.  They  suggest  that  It  protect 
two  wings  of  missiles  and  not  Include  the 
soft  bomber  bases.  Second,  it  would  not 
include  Spartans  and  PAR's,  Intended 
for  long-range  use,  and  ineffective 
against  heavy  sophisticated  attacks. 
Third,  rather  than  using  Sprints,  it 
would  use  a  simpler  and  cheaper  weap- 
on which  could  be  deployed  in  greater 
numbers.  The  simpler  weapon,  although 
it  would  not  protect  cities,  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  protection  of  hardened 
missiles  sites.  Fourth,  it  would  use  more, 
cheaper,  harder  radars  at  each  missile 
site.  And  finally,  the  computer  program- 
ing would  be  far  simpler  because  most 
deco3's  and  penetration  tactics  are  less 
effective  at  lower  altitudes. 

Basically,  it  is  much  simpler  to  defend 
our  missile  sites  because  they  can  be 
defended  at  lower  altitudes.  And  as  long 
as  we  are  sure  that  we  have  retaliatory 
capacities  sufficient  to  destroy  or  infiict 
Intolerable  damage  upon  the  attacking 
nation,  the  concept  of  mutual  deterrence 
keetK  nuclear  peace. 

We  should  step  back  from  Safeguard. 
If  we  later  decide  that  it  is  necessary 
to  deploy  a  deterrent  defense,  then  we 
should  deploy  one  that  is  designed  to  be 
effective.  The  trouble  with  Safeguard  is 
that  it  is  basically  a  city  defense  sys- 
tem with  much  of  its  cost  allocated  to 
components  designed  to  defend  a  city 
against  a  light  nuclear  attack. 

Secretary  Laird  in  his  March  19  testi- 
mony said  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
administration  rejected  Sentinel  was 
that  it  could  be  interpreted  by  the  Rus- 
sians as  a  first  step  toward  a  hea\y  city 
defense.  Although  the  Safeguard  missiles 
are  not  deployed  as  close  to  cities,  the 
system  Itself  Is  basically  the  same  and 
subject  to  the  same  interpretations.  A 
city  defense,  if  it  makes  us  Invulnerable 
to  attack  and  gives  us  the  capacity  for  a 
safe  first  strike — at  least  If  that  Is  what 
the  Russians  think  It  does — steps  up  the 
ante  in  an  arms  race.  Safeguard  gives  us 
a  poor  defense  of  the  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, very  little  protection  from  attack 
against  our  cities,  and  makes  the  Rus- 
sians believe  that  we  are  building  the 
basis  for  a  city  defensive  system. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial Russian  threat  of  the  mld-1970's,  we 
should  choose  a  response  which  takes  less 
leadtlme  to  develop  than  the  complicated 
anti-balllstic-missile  system.  Because  It 
takes  between  a  year  and  a  half  and  2 
years  from  the  start  of  construction  to 
the  operational  availability  of  an 
ICBM — as  compared  to  the  1976  avail- 
ability of  ABM— it  is  wiser  te  plan  to 
deploy  more  Minuteman  missiles  If  we 
need  them  based  on  the  evidence  we 
have  In  1972  or  1973.  That  alternative 
would  protect  us  as  well  by  1975  as  would 
the  provocative  ABM. 

Thus  far.  about  $4.7  billion  has  been 
spent  in  research  and  development  on 
land-to-air  nuclear  defense  systems,  in- 
cluding the  Sentinel.  Mr.  Laird,  to  illus- 
trate that  the  ABM  system  Is  ready  for 
production  and  deployment,  noted  that 
.some  of  the  components  are  already  be- 


ing manufactured,  and  that  $434  million 
has  been  obligated  for  procurement;  as 
of  March  30,  1969,  $103  million  in  pro- 
curement funds  had  been  expended.  Al- 
though the  bill  before  the  Senate  author- 
izes research  and  development,  procure- 
ment and  construction  for  ABM  at  a 
cost  of  about  $760  million,  the  actual 
cost  of  fiscal  1970  expenditures  on  Safe- 
guard is  an  appropriation  request  of 
slightly  over  $1  billion  plus  $350,000  car- 
ried forward  from  the  past  year. 

Costs  for  the  completed  Safeguard 
ABM  are  estimated  presently  at  between 
SIO  and  $13  billion.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri,  <Mr.  Symington  >,  citing 
the  additional  costs  of  the  C-5A  trans- 
port plane  and  the  F-111— at  5  times  its 
original  price— said  it  is  within  the  range 
of  possibihty  that  the  "thin"  system 
could  cost  at  least  $40  billion,  and  if  we 
develop  a  heavier  defense  system,  the 
cost  could  go  as  high  as  $400  billion,  a 
figure  greater  than  the  current  national 
debt. 

The  $40  biUion  figure  includes  suffi- 
cient missiles  and  radars  for  95  percent 
effective  protection  of  Minuteman  mis- 
siles. This  means  that  1  In  20  offen- 
sive missiles  would  elude  ABM.  per- 
haps knocking  out  the  system's  radar 
and  thus  destroying  the  defense  for  a 
Minuteman  wing.  The  price  for  ABM 
jumps  to  $100  billion  if  ABM  is  deployed 
to  defend  50  cities;  the  additional  cost 
covers  many  more  missiles,  radars,  and 
computers.  If  95  percent  effective  ABM 
protection  is  provided  for  the  entire 
country,  the  cost  may  go  as  high  as  $400 
billion,  and  still  there  is  the  chance  that 
one  in  20  missiles  may  get  through. 

The  cost  of  any  ABM  system  must  be 
measured  In  the  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars; in  contrast,  we  can  duplicate  the 
entire  ICBM  force  or  the  entire  Polaris 
fieet  for  about  $5  billion.  The  cost  of 
superhardening  1.000  Minuteman  mis- 
siles Is  between  $6  and  $7  billion.  Super- 
hardening  would  protect  three  times  as 
many  Minutemen  as  Safeguard  phase  I 
which  would  cost  $4  billion,  and  super- 
hardening  would  Increase  the  number  of 
surviving  missiles  at  least  half  again  as 
compared  to  the  number  which  would 
survive  if  protected  by  the  full  Safe- 
guard program  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$10  billion. 

If  we  do  not  deploy  ABM  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  sufficient  defense  to  pro- 
tect us  for  some  time  to  come:  the  Po- 
laris missiles,  the  defensive  measuret  al- 
ready taken  to  protect  the  ICBM's,  and 
the  mobility  and  quick  reaction  of  bomb- 
ers. The  Safeguard  system  is  intended 
to  protect  our  Minuteman  missiles.  How- 
ever, those  missiles  are  already  in  hard- 
ened silos  which  prevent  their  destruc- 
tion unless  the  attacking  missile  Is  ac- 
curate and  carrj'ing  a  heavy  warhead. 
The  early  warning  system  allows  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
to  become  airborne.  Safeguard,  as  pres- 
ently designed,  would  not  assist  In  a  de- 
fense of  bomber  bases  from  a  simul- 
taneous Russian  attack  on  bomber  bases 
and  nuclear  sites  because  radarc  em- 
ployed In  the  ABM,  If  they  work  as  de- 
scribed, pick  up  an  Incoming  missile  In 
time  tci  allow  the  bombers  to  leave  the 


ground.   The   ABM   is   not   Intended   to 
protect  our  Polaris  missiles. 

The  key  to  our  defense  and  stability 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
near-invulnerability  of  the  deterrent 
force  which  arises  from  the  diversity  of 
weapons  systems  and  the  power  of  any 
single  strategic  weapon  which  we  mi"ht 
send  against  an  enemy  urban  target. 

Fourth.  The  proponents  of  Safeguard 
base  their  case  upon  the  threat  of  Rus- 
sian missile  development.  They  ignore 
the  ease  with  which  the  Russians,  if 
their  threat  Ls  growing  as  fast  as  claimed, 
can  nullify  whatever  ABM  protection  we 
deploy. 

Our  ix)sition  is  sufficiently  strong  for 
us  to  avoid  the  fears  of  a  Russian  build- 
up, but  most  military  planners  overreact 
to  any  new  developments.  We  have  been 
plagued  with  cries  of  "missile  gap"  for 
the  past  15  years.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  report  on  the  ABM 
included  minority  views  that  the  com- 
mittee heard  witnesses  for  deployment 
who  said  little  other  than  to  reemphasize 
fears  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Questioning 
of  Secretary  Laird  in  the  past  few 
months  indicates  that  this  administra- 
tion's justification  for  deploying  a  sys- 
tem to  protect  our  missile  sites  from  Rus- 
sian attack  is  based  upon  the  same  evi- 
dence which  allowed  the  previous  ad- 
ministration to  officially  ignore  the  Rus- 
sians and  deploy  a  similar  ABM  system 
near  cities  to  protect  against  a  light 
Chinese  attack. 

Why  the  Russians  accepted  talks  and 
what  they  plan  in  future  missile  deploy- 
ment figures  heavily  in  the  thinking  of 
proponents  of  ABM.  President  Nixon  re- 
jected canceling  the  Safeguard  program 
and  reverting  to  research  and  develop- 
ment becau.se.  according  to  Secretary 
Laird: 

He  was  convinced  that  the  Soviet  threat 
to  our  bombers  and  land-based  missiles  was 
more    imminent    than    previously    assumed 

The  majority  report  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  also  was  based  upon 
a  number  of  presumptions  about  Russian 
intentions:  what  their  position  will  be 
in  negotiations  on  ABM:  how  they  will 
react  to  the  talks  if  the  United  States 
does  deploy  ABM;  and  when  they  will 
have  a  variety  of  new  weapons. 

The  emphasis  of  the  majority  position 
coincided  with  the  armed  ser\ices 
minority  summary  of  the  evidence 
presented : 

It  was  noticed  that  witnesses  who  testified 
for  deployment  of  the  system  devoted  much 
If  not  most  of  their  time  to  re-emphaslzlne 
their  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union;  whereas  wit- 
nesses who  opposed  the  proposed  svstem  ex- 
pressed In  detail  why  they  believed  the  sys- 
tem would  not  wxirk.  or  why  and  how  it 
could  be  nullified  In  any  real  effectiveness  by 
relatively  minor  additions  to  the  Soviet  SS-9 
production. 

The  proponents  of  Safeguard,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, have  declassified  every  possible 
piece  of  evidence  about  the  Russian 
threat;  at  the  same  time  they  have  re- 
fused to  declassify  how  much  more  Rus- 
sian development  will  be  necessary  to 
nullify  our  Safeguard  system. 

According  to  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  di- 
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rector  of  the  Stanford  linear  acceler 
a  tor  and  an  expert  on  nuclear  physics: 

If  the  threat  to  Mlnuteman  grows  at  the 
rate  projected  by  the  Defense  Department, 
and  If  Mlnuteman  become  vulnerable  at  a 
certain  time  several  years  hence,  then  If  the 
Safeguard  system  were  Installed  and  func- 
tioned perfectly,  then  the  Mlnuteman  would 
be  Just  as  vulnerable  as  before  only  a  few 
months  later   ,   ,   . 

It  would  appear  clear  that  If  we  pro- 

ceed with  these  systems,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
respond  by  Increasing  Its  offensive  strength 
so  as  to  negate  any  possible  advantage  which 
might  be  derived  from  said  Safeguard  de- 
ployment. The  result  could  only  be  a  further 
escalation  of  the  arms  race. 
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The  simplest  offense  against  an  ABM- 
protected  installation  would  be  to  satu- 
rate it  with  incoming  offensive  missiles 
or  with  multiple  warheads  such  as  MIRV 
to  the  extent  that  all  defensive  missiles 
are  used  up.  Experts  have  calculated  that 
If  we  take  into  consideration  a  30  per- 
cent failure  probability  for  each  missile, 
something  that  must  be  done  under  the 
present   state   of   missile    development, 
then  three  defensive  missiles  must  be  al- 
located to  destroy  each  Incoming  war- 
head with  97  percent  certainty.  This  re- 
quires that  each  missile  base  have  three 
times  as  many  defensive  missiles  as  the 
number  of  offensive  missiles  they  expect 
an  attacker  to  use. 

All  of  the  Russian  offensive  missiles 
might  be  directed  at  several  U.S.  missile 
bases,  and  as  long  as  the  Russians  have 
a  slim  margin  of  offensive  missiles  after 
the  Safeguard  defensive  missiles  are  used 
up.  they  retain  the  ability  to  destroy  the 
missile  sites.  An  arms  race  between  of- 
fensive missiles  and  the  number  of  de- 
fensive missiles  needed  to  destroy  incom- 
ing warheads  could  spiral  beyond  con- 
trol with  neither  side  certain  that  it  has 
the  needed  slim  marrn. 

Fifth.  The  deterioration  and  uncer- 
tainty in  American  life  raises  a  different 
security  question;  if  we  want  to  remedy 
domestic  ills  we  must  cut  back  our  im- 
mense and  disproportionate  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

After  three  decades  of  war.  World  War 
n,  the  cold  war.  the  Korean  war.  and  the 
current  war  in  Vietnam,  Americans  are 
tiring  of  mihtary  and  defense  spending 
consuming  40  percent  to  60  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget,  especially  as  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  become  less 
easy  to  ignore;  they  are  becoming  ap- 
prehensive of  the  warnings  from  the 
Pentagon  which  justify  new  projects 

Gen.  David  M.  Shoup.  retired  com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  wrote 
recently : 

The  defense  establishment  now  devotes  a 

o'lf^ml?  °^"^  ^"°^  '°  self-perpetuatlon. 

o  Justifying  Its  organizations,  to  preaching 
Us  doctrines,  and  to  self-maintenance  and 
management.  Warfare  becomes  an  extension 

liiJIJ^fl^'''^  ^^"*  ^^-  War  Justifies  the 
e.xlstence  of  the  establishment. 


And  the  Defense  Establishment  has 
become  the  largest  organization  in  the 
world.  The  Pentagon  spends  almost  10 
percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct; Its  spending  accounts  for  43  cents 
of  every  Federal  tax  dollar.  The  Military 
Establishment  employs  directly  or  indi- 
rectly 8.5  million  people-one  of  everv 
nine  jobs  in  the  United  States.  As  of  1968 


there  were  over  23  million  living  veter- 
ans of  U.S.  military  service. 

Congress  has  finally  taken  the  size  of 
the  mUitary  and  General  Eisenhower's 
warning  of  the  mUitary-industrial  com- 
plex to  heart.  Close  investigation  of  De- 
fense Department  practices  reveals  which 
companies  benefit  from  military  procure- 
ment, contract  profit  margins  and  cost 
overruns,  inefficient  dr  shabby  perform- 
ance on  contracts,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  military  research  centers  and 
the  Pentagon,  and  former  military  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  defense  indus- 
tries. 

In  the  past  6  months  we  have  learned 
that  almost  all  large  mUitary  contracts 
overrun  their  original  cost  estimates  from 
200  percent  to  700  percent.  We  have  seen 
billions  of  dollars  expended  on  major 
niissil^  or  defense  systems  abandoned  as 
obsolete  or  unworkable  after  years  of 
research  and  development.  Work  on  such 
projects  as  the  B-70  bomber,  the  nuclear- 
powered  airplane,  the  Dyna-soar  the  Sea 
Master  jet-powered  seaplane,   and  the 
Skybolt  continued  long  after  the  projects 
were  declared  unworkable.  More  than  $15 
billion  of  tax  money  has  gone  for  missile 
systems  produced,   deployed,   and  then 
abandoned  as  out-dated  or  unworkable 
The  bad  record  of  the  mUltary  on  keep- 
ing spending   and  costs  under  control 
decreases  our  confidence  that  the  ABM 
IS  a  system  we  can  afford. 

A  commitment  to  an  expensive,  ques- 
tionable ABM  when  taxpayers  are 
caught  between  Inflation  largely  caused 
by  high  rates  of  Federal  spending— 10 
percent  of  the  GNP  is  military  spend- 
ing—and high  taxes— 43  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar  goes  to  support  the  military- 
is  unwise.  I  believe  we  should  cut  all 
funds  for  Safeguard  deployment  until 
we  are  convinced  that  there  Is  a  need 
that  there  is  no  better  alternative  and 
that  the  system  works. 

But  for  now  the  question  is  whether 
we  spend  on  destruction  in  the  name  of 
protecting  life— which  no  one  claims  the 
Safeguard  system  can  do — or  on  life- 
giving  domestic  programs. 

Almost  evei-y  great  nation  has  been 
destroyed  from  within.  U  a  nation  will 
not  spend  money  on  problems  within 
then   no   amount   of   money   spent   on 
dangers  from  without  will  save  that  na- 
tion.  A   nation   with   the  capability  of 
destroying  the  world  certainly  must  also 
have  the  capability  for  encouraging  life 
Surely   feeding   the   hungry,   housing 
the  poorly  housed,  remaking  a  livable 
environment,    and    providing    adequate 
school  and  health  facilities  for  millions 
of  Americans  must  come  before  the  de- 
ployment of  yet  another  nuclear  weapons 
system   unless   we  find   ourselves   in   a 
changed  world  position  where  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  our  present  deterrent  is 
no  longer  effective.  The  administration 
states,  however — 
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Notwithstanding  the  severe  budget  strin- 
gencies under  which  the  Government  will 
have  to  operate  over  the  next  fiscal  year 
President  Nixon  found  It  necessary  to  recom- 
mend this  program  to  the  Congress. 

As  Congress  considers  appropriations 
for  domestic  programs  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year,  we  shall  realize  exactly 
how  expensive  ABM  is.  One  sacrifice  of 


a  human  program  to  the  mllitai-y  effort 
was  the  $100  million  cut  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration made  in  the  Job  Corps  As  a 
result  of  this  cut,  the  number  of  Job 
Coiys  slots  were  reduced  by  more  than 
half,  ending  training  for  19,000  Corps- 
men;  340  of  them  were  at  the  Job  Corps 
conservation  camps  at  Lydick  Lake  and 
Tamarac,  Minn. 

The  SI  billion  ABM  will  cost  in  fiscal 
year  1970  could  buy  many  other  human 
programs.  $1  billion  could  buy  day  care 
^^^n'n^n^'*^®  Headstart  opportunities  for 
625  000  more  children.  At  least  500  000 
welfare  parents  could  receive  job  train- 
ing and  full  supporting  services  to  move 
into  regular  employment  under  the  work 
incentive  program  (WIN)  for  $1  billion 
$1  billion  could  buy  225,000  addition- 
al tralning-emplojTnent  opportunities 
through  the  new  careers  program  And 
perhaps  most  striking,  for  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  ABM  we  could  provide  chll- 

n    u^,5"°'^^"''^^  °^  ^50  per  month  for 
all  children  under  the  age  of  6 

Estimates  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee and  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  on  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  indicate  that  to  feed  the  hungry 
through  school  lunches,  food  stamps  and 
direct  commodity  distribution  will  cost 
anywhere  from  $2  to  $4  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

Congress  has  never  adequately  funded 
the  low-income  housing  programs   rent 
supplements,   the   homeowTiership   pro- 
gram, or  the  model  cities  programs  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment receives  hundreds  more  appli- 
cations than  it  can  possibly  fulfill   The 
Riot  Commission  called  for  6  million  new 
housing  units  in  the  next  5  years  for  low- 
and     moderate-income     families;     the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  set  a  similar  goal  for  10  years  The 
price  tag?  $75  to  $80  billion  in  Govern- 
ment assistance  over  a  10-year  period— 
the  military  budget  for  1  year. 
Crime  control  and  law  enforcement 
Public  transportation  systems. 
Clean  air  and  water. 
We  are  not  the  only  nuclear  power 
feeling  the  pressure  of  domestic  spend- 
ing needs.  The  director  of  the  Russian 
Institute  at  Columbia  University    Prof 
Marshall  D.  Shulman  believes  that  con- 
cern for  the  cost  effect  in  the  1971-75 
5-year  plan  of  an  upward-spiraling  arms 
race  led  the  Soviet  leadership  into  ac- 
cepting disarmament  talks. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
recently,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Proxmire)  cataloged  the  Soviet 
economic  position.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  supports  10  percent 
more  people  than  the  United  States  on 
one-half  the  economic  production  of  this 
country.  Correspondingly,  its  military 
budget  at  less  than  $40  billion  is  about 
half  that  of  the  United  States,  after 
making  allowances  for  price  and  wage 
differences. 

The  most  severe  Russian  domestic 
spending  pressures  come  from  the  agri- 
cultural and  consumer  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Russia  devotes  seven  times 
more  people  to  agricultural  production 
than  does  the  United  States,  but  it  pro- 
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duces  20  percent  less  food.  Industrial  ef- 
ficiency in  the  Soviet  Union  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  depend  upon  motiva- 
tion from  the  rewards  of  better  housing, 
food  and  clothing.  Soviet  industrial  in- 
vestment must  continue  at  the  same  rate 
to  maintain  the  present  growth  of  ouput 
necessary  to  support  its  military  capac- 
ity. If  the  Soviet  Union  spends  a  greater 
share  of  its  budget  on  the  military.  It 
will  be  to  the  detriment  of  a  healthy 
economy  and  evenutally  to  the  detriment 
of  the  ability  to  support  a  large  war  ma- 
chine. 

The  American  people  have  lived  with 
fear  of  Soviet  attack  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  have  expended  a  thousand 
billion  dollars  on  defense  in  recognition 
of  possible  danger.  Many  billions  of  the 
dollars  spent  have  been  wasted.  Gigantic 
military  expenditures  have  been  detri- 
mental to  many  other  plans,  programs, 
and  policies  which  now  appear  equally 
Important  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  this  Nation. 

If  we  had  had  more  accurate  Information 
about  planned  Soviet  strategic  forces,  we 
simply  would  not  have  needed  to  build  as 
large  a  nuclear  arsenal  as  we  have  today — 

Said  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  on  September  18,  1967.  He  con- 
tinued : 

If  the  Soviet  offensive-defensive  threat 
does  not  Increase  beyond  the  highest  level 
projected  through  1972  and  the  latest  na- 
tional Intelligence  estimates,  we  will  have 
more  assured  destruction  capacity  than  we 
will  probably  need. 

In  the  past  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  defeat  military  plans.  Patriotism  and 
caution — the  fear  that  if  we  do  not  spend 
every  requested  cent  in  protection  of 
America,  we  may  regret  the  day — have 
made  military  budget  requests  nearly 
sacred. 

Are  we  now  going  to  react  with  fear  to 
statistics  painting  a  supposed  Russian 
nuclear  buildup,  fear  which  will  drive  us 
to  another  round  of  missile  armament 
for  an  already  filled  nuclear  arsenal? 

We  cannot  allow  the  same  forces 
which  have  operated  in  the  past  to  draw 
us  closer  to  nuclear  holocaust.  In  the 
words  of  Albert  Camus: 

I  know  that  the  great  tragedies  of  history 
often  fascinate  men  with  approaching  horror. 
Paralyzed,  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
to  do  anything  but  wait.  So  they  wait,  and 
one  day  the  Gorgon  devours  them.  But  I 
should  like  to  convince  you  that  the  spell  can 
be  broken,  that  there  is  only  an  illusion  of 
Impotence.  That  strength  of  heart,  intelli- 
gence and  courage  are  enough  to  stop  fate 
and  sometimes  reverse  it.  One  has  merely  to 
will  this  not  blindly,  but  with  a  firm  and 
reasoned  will. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  proposed  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  have 
some  assurance  that  if  we  cease  our  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  ABM, 
the  Soviets  will  likewise  arrest  their  con- 
tingent development  of  air  superiority 


aircraft,  that  they  will  arrest  their  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  their  of- 
fensive missiles,  that  they  will  arrest 
their  development  of  deepwater  silent 
submarines,  that  they  will  arrest  the 
momentum  of  their  development  of  mili- 
tary technology,  if  we  merely,  by  a  sim- 
ple act,  turn  down  the  ABM? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  two  answers  to 
the  question  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

First,  his  question  assumes  that  the 
ABM  system  is  an  effective  deterrent  to 
the  alleged  Soviet  buildup.  I  have  become 
firmly  convinced,  based  upon  the  closed 
session  held  in  the  Senate  recently,  my 
reading  of  all  the  literature  I  could  ob- 
tain, and  the  nearly  5  hours  of  secret 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  which  I  sat  through,  that 
whatever  the  dangers  alleged  from  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  nuclear  missile  capa- 
bility, the  ABM  .system  is  a  weak,  a  timid, 
and  an  insipid  response. 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
can  afford  to  do,  it  is  to  wait  a  few 
months,  or  perhaps  a  year,  in  respond- 
ing to  a  possible  Soviet  buildup — espe- 
cially with  an  Inadequate,  inappropriate, 
and  highly  doubtful  response. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  have  the 
advantage  in  every  weapons  system.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  refers  to  nuclear 
.submarine  capability.  The  Senator  is 
surely  aware  that  we  have  a  massive 
margin  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  deliver- 
able missilery  propelled  by  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  fired  from  submerged  posi- 
tions, that  even  with  their  increased 
production,  it  will  be  many  years  before 
they  could  catch  up. 

We  are  far  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in 
MIRV  capability  technology.  We  are  far 
ahead  in  the  number  of  manned  bombers 
and  in  the  number  of  missiles — and  in 
practically  every  other  category  there  is. 

With  the  capacity  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  several  times  over,  should  we  not 
now  take  a  chance  and  use  a  reasonable 
period  to  see  whether  we  can  agree  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the  arms  race 
before  we  become  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  poorer  and  far  less  secure  than  we 
are  today? 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  I  am  not  argu- 
ing the  quality  of  the  current  capability 
of  the  ABM.  I  am  not  even  at  this  point 
arguing  whether  or  not  it  works,  al- 
though I  think  it  does.  I  think  it  will. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  must 
know  that  even  if  it  works  the  way  the 
proponents  say  it  will  work,  it  does  not 
help.  If  we  could  get  the  proponents  to 
declassify  a  little  of  this  material,  we 
could  specifically  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  implies 
that  if  we  will  stop  it,  the  Russians  will 
stop  it  and  we  can  have  some  meaning- 
ful talks.  I  want  to  know  what  assurance 
the  Senator  has  that  if  we  stop  it,  they 
will  stop  it.  They  are  ahead  of  us  in  some 
areas  of  technology-.  Tliey  have  much 
better  air  superiority  than  we  have.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  going  to  take  us  a 
long  time  to  catch  up  with  them,  if  we 
try.  As  far  as  submarine  development 
is  concerned,  they  are  proceeding  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  than  we  are.  As  far  as 
hardened  missile  sites  are  concerned, 
they  are  proceeding  at  a  much  more 
rapid  pace  than  we  arc.  The  point  is,  if 


we  arrest  our  effort  here,  will  they  sit 
down  and  arrest  their  own? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  two  answers  to 
make  to  the  Senator.  First  of  all,  we  will 
know  whether  they  are  arresting  their 
development.  If  they  escalate  to  the  level 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
have  us  believe  they  might,  then  we  can 
always  respond  at  that  time.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  we  know  virtually  every  de- 
tail of  the  development  of  such  things. 
They  are  observable.  We  know  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  interject  at  that 
point 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  second  point  is 
this.  If  the  Senator  could  persuade  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  declassify 
some  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  to  show  how  useless  the 
ABM  system  is,  perhaps  we  could  debate 
that  point  with  a  little  more  credibility. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to.  as  far  as  declassify- 
ing some  information  is  concerned,  are 
some  "think"  papers  that  '-ere  done  2 
or  3  yeais  ago.  Tliey  are  going  to  work 
them  over  again. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Defense  Department  would  like  to  work 
them  over, 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  subsequent 
papers  that  would  have  to  be  declassi- 
fied in  the  process.  There  was  classified 
material  not  even  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  last  closed  session,  be- 
cause of  its  sensitivity. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  original  point. 
Tlie  main  thrust  of  the  argument  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  opposed  the  ABM  is  that 
if  we  will  simply  fail  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy the  ABM.  we  are  going  to  create  a 
vastly  more  favorable  climate  for  talks 
and  the  Soviets  are  going  to  have  less 
zeal  in  the  development  of  their  own 
technology.  If  the  Senator  can  give  me 
some  evidence  of  that.  I  will  be  on  his 
side. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  good  news. 
First  of  all,  let  me  say  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  proponents  of  the  ABM  system  have 
better  information  than  that  which  was 
disclosed  in  the  closed  session,  because 
I  would  like  to  think  their  fervor  was 
based  on  more  than  the  slim  evidence 
that  was  disclosed.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
made  available  to  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  so  we  could  know  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thought  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Jackson  • .  who  is  being  denigrated,  ac- 
tually did  a  splendid  job.  By  consensus, 
he  pretty  well  answered  all  the  questions 
that  were  raised  in  that  session. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  but  I  do  not 
recall  his  stating,  at  any  time  in  that 
debate,  that  he  had  all  kinds  of  new  in- 
formation that  was  not  disclosed  to  the 
Senate,  which  was  stronger  than  the 
evidence  which  was. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  information 
is  going  to  come  before  the  appropriate 
subcommittee,  and  that  is  new  informa- 
tion here.  But  I  think  we  are  working  on 
the  same  ground  here.  We  have  been 
working  on  it  for  3  or  4  weeks.  I  am  a 
little  disappointed  that  the  opponents  of 
the  ABM  are  not  piepared  to  come  to  a 
vote.  I  cannot  understand  the  reason 
for  the  delay.  I  think  every  document 
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which  the  opponents  bring  forth  will 
result  in  bringing  fortih  another  docu- 
ment on  the  part;  of  the  proponents  I 
think  the  lines  are  hardened.  There 
seems  to  be  a  singular  unwillingness  on 
tne  part  of  some  Senators  who  are  op- 
posed to  come  to  a  vote.  To  the  credit  of 
Senators  Hart  and  Cooper,  they  are  dis- 
poned to  bring  It  to  a  vote  at  the  earilest 
opportunity.  But  we  cannot  bring  it  to  a 
vote  and  we  are  holding  up  the  work  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows,  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  to  come  before  the 
Senate  in  many  years.  If  we  continue  to 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
way  to  negotiate  a  settlement  on  arma- 
ments with  the  Soviets;  that  there  is  no 
reason   to    believe   that   a   few   months 

f^f^U"  I''^''"^  ^  ''^^^^  a"  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  could  bring  any- 
thing favorable;   that  the  only  security 
there  is  for  the  American  people  is  to 
respond   to  every  single  appeal  of   the 
Defend  Department  for  more  and  more 
arms  aad  for  new  and  different  kinds  of 
weapons  systems:  that  all  we  should  do 
as  we  have  done  for  years,  is  consult  our 
suspicions  and  fears;  and  that  we  make 
no  efforts  to  limit  arms,  then  it  seems  to 
me  this  generation  has  lost  any  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  problems  at  home 
and   IS   resigned    to   agree   to   a   policy 
that  is  going  to  create  far  more  tension 
and  far  less  security  than  anything  else 
Thus,  how  we  decide  on  this  issue  is  not 
a  question  that  comes  just  before  this 
oody,  but  It  IS  a  fundamental  question  of 
what  kind  of  world  we  want. 

I  say  a  couple  of  weeks  of  debate  spent 
on  that  question  is  time  well  spent  If  we 
had  spent  this  kind  of  attention  in  the 
first  place,  instead  of  routinely  passing 
favorably  upon  every  request  of  the 
Pentagon,  we  would  be  billions  of  dollars 
richer  and  more  secure.  I  am  glad  we  are 
finally  standing  up  and  having  the  kind 
of  debate  we  should  have 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  4  weeks  of  debate 
pretty  well  gets  at  all  the  answers  and 
questions. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  just 
mentioned  that  we  have  all  kinds  of  new 
information  at  the  Defense  Department 
that  we  have  not  heard 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  say  it  is  new.  It 
has  been  there.  They  have  not  chosen  to 
disclose  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Why  have  they  de- 
cided not  to  provide  the  Senate  with  in- 
formation of  which  we  should  be  in- 
formed ? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  is  available 
11  the  Senator  decides  to  go  after  it  I 
have  the  distinct  feeling  that  there  is 
an  effort  to  reach  into  the  past  to  find 
think  papers  developed  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  support  conclusions  al- 
ready arrived  at. 

»,o^^  "5  ,^^  lealistic.  The  lines  have -• 
hardened.  We  all  know  liow  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  do  not  think 
any  more  argument  beyond  what  has 
been  had  is  going  to  change  the  outcome. 
The  point  I  make  is  that  while  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  ABM  are  being  accused  of 
pitching  our  arguments  on  the  basis  of 
fearful    arguments— in    effect,    we    are 

hf.^'Jnn^"  1  ^^^^  ""'^  ^'^  pushing  the  panic 
buftfon   of   fear   and   suspicion— on   the 
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other  hand  we  could  probably  make  an 
equally  good  case  that  the  proposals  of 
the  opponents  of  the  ABM  are  based  on 
visionary  support  and  good  faith  that 
perhaps  have  no  background  in  experi- 
ence and  history. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Why  do  we  not  just 
have  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
nnd  out? 

*  ^^-  Z?"^^  ^  ^"^  prepared  to  have 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  have  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  while  we  are  doing  nothing  in  the 
way  of  weapons  development  and  they 
are  doing  everything.  They  are  devot- 
ing far  more  to  research  and  develop- 
ment than  we  are.  They  have  far  more 
updated  faculties  for  research  and  devel- 
opment than  we  have.  And  technologi- 
cally, they  are  going  to  be  ahead  of  us 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  if  thev 
are  not  now.  ^ 

If  the  Senator  can  give  me  some  as- 

f^f^"!^.,*^^**  ^^^y  ^'■^  soing  to  arrest  all 
this  w'hlle  we  sit  and  bargain,  then  I  will 
be  in  his  comer. 

Mr.    MONDALE.    The    Senator    from 
Texas  knows  that  we  enjoy  an  impres- 

fi«Mi"T»'r^'"  '"  ^""^"^  °"«  °f  the  weapons 
nelds.  We  can  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
several  times  with  our  power,  and  there 
IS  no  threat  to  that  retaliatory  power 
until  the  middle  of  the   1970's    at   the 
yerj'  earnest.  We  are  not  romantic  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  we  are  suggest- 
ing here  IS  that  we  have  negotiations 
and  see  if  we  can  agree  to  limit  this 
tragic  arms  race.  If  we  do.  we  will  be 
richer  and  more  secure  than  if  we  do  not 
That  IS  a  hardheaded,  practical,  realistic 
position. 

The  position  of  the  proponents,  basic- 
ally. IS  that  we  should  deploy  a  series  of 

L^o,?^*!*"^  ^""^h  ^s  *he  ABM  and  the 
MiKV,  Which  make  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  reach  an  agreement  and  even 
more  difficult  to  enforce  an  agreement 
in  effect,  the  position  of  the  proponents 
IS  to  negotiate  an  escalation.  We  would 
like  to  negotiate  a  limitation.  We  think 
we  would  all  be  better  off 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  would  be  if 
we  could  all  just  sit  down  and  beat  our 
swords  into  plowshares  and  our  spears 
into  pruning  hooks.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  only  reason  we  maintain  a 
huge  military  establishment  is  to  deter 
aggression  on  the  part  of  others 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Mmnesota  would  even  hint  that  this  ad- 
mimstration,  the  previous  administra- 
tion, or  the  administration  before  that 
had  imperialistic  designs  on  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  do. not  think,  even  in  the 
most  partisan  context,  I  could  accuse  the 
Johnson  administration  of  that,  nor  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  could  accuse 
the  Nixon  administration  of  that 

The  fact  of  the  matter  remains  that 
tnere  are  nations  in  this  worid  that  do 
have  designs  on  others.  They  would  pre- 
fer not  to  resort  to  military  means  to  ac- 
complish those  designs,  but  if  they  have 
to.  including  Czechoslovakia,  they  will 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IS  arguing  is  that  we  cannot  have 
meaningful  negotiation  unless  we  allow 
tne  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  military 
parity  with  the  United  States.  Is  that  the 
thrust  of  his  argument? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  from 
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Texas  well  knows,  and  as  I  have  repeated 
several  Umes  In  this  coUoquy,  we  already 
enjoy  a  massive  superiority 
Mr.  TOWER.  In  certain  areas 
Mr.  MONDALE.  And  we  well  know  at 
any  given  time,  what  the  Soviets  are  do- 
ing. We  retain  the  right  to  expand  pro- 
duction of  Polaris  missiles  and  Polaris 
submarines;  and  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  Polaris  is  a  better  way  than  the  ABM 
of  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge  We  can 
always  deploy  more  offensive  missiles  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  things 

fh^^Ao"^®*^^^  '''^'^  situation  critical  is 
tnat  ABM  IS  a  new  weapons  system 
which,  whether  it  be  for  offense  or  de- 
fense, upsets  the  whole  structure  and  bal- 
ance making  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
reach  an  agreement.  That  Is  why  I  and 
many  others  think  this  Is  not  the  time 
to  deploy  a  new  system 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator says  we  know  what  the  Soviet  Union 
IS  doing  at  all  times.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  our  intelligence  gathering  community 
but  I  must  say  that  the  Soviets  have  'a 
much  easier  time  getting  intelligence  in 
this  country  than  we  have  in  getting  In- 
telligence in  their  country,  because  they 
are  a  closed  society,  and  we  are  an  open 
society. 

We  cannot  always  be  sure  what  they 
are  doing.  I  think,  generally  speaking 
we  have  underestimated  what  they  are 
doing,  and  this  gets  me  back  to  the  point 
tnat  If  we  are  going  to  negotiate  in  a 
meaningful  way  disarmament,  we  have 
got  to  have  parity. 

Again,  that  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. That  means  the  Soviets  have  no 
imperialistic  designs  on  anyone  else  In 
the  second  place,  what  is  parity'  How  do 
we  determine  parity?  They  are  superior 
to  us  in  a  number  of  fields.  Would  the 
Senator  be  prepared  to  see  us  ask  them 
to  stop  development  of  an  air  superiority 
weapon  while  we  catch  up  with  them  in 
that  field,  or  while  we  allow  them  to 
catch  up  with  us  in  others? 

How  do  we  know  whether  we  have 
parity,  unless  we  have  open  inspection' 
Does  the  Senator  beheve  a  closed  society 
like  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  allow 
open  inspection,  so  we  can  determine 
whether  or  not  we  have  parity  before  we 
begin  these  talks? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows,  we  know  by  air  surveillance 
what  they  are  doing  with  their  missilery 
We  know  how  many  missiles  have  been 
deployed,  we  know  the  character  and  the 
kinds  that  are  being  deployed,  and  it  is 
this  information  that  the  proponents  of 
the  ABM  have  been  using  daily  to  raise 
concern  about  the  capacity  of  our  retalia- 
tory forces. 

There  is  nothing  about  Soviet  missile 
development  that  we  cannot  determine 
by  our  present  surveillance  and  infor- 
mation-gathering sources.  We  can  easily 
afford  to  go  to  negotiations  now.  and  see 
If  we  can  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union 
We  will  keep  up  with  the  facts  during 
the  course  of  the  negotiations.  If  devel- 
opments such  as  those  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator makes  reference  should  occur    we 
can  always  review  the  matter  at  that 
time.   The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  take  this  reasonable  risk  to  end 
the  insane,  immoral,  and  outrageously 
costly  arms  race— one  which  strips  this 


Nation  of  its  capacity  to  deal  with  Its 
owTi  problems,  creating  another  security 
risk,  perhaps  a  more  serious  security 
risk — or  whether  w'e  are  going  to  con- 
tinue just  consulting  our  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions, and  accepting  every  single 
proposal  the  Defense  Department  sends 
down  here  because  they  would  like  to 
have  us  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 

further 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Gladly. 
Mr.  TOWER.  What  we  are  proposing 
in  this  bill  is  an  expenditure  of  $759.1 
million  for  research  and  development, 
and  for  predeployment  procurement 
and  preparation.  We  are  not  asking  for 
operational  deployment  here.  A  year 
hence,  we  can  come  back  and  review  the 
matter.  All  we  want  to  make  sure  of  is 
that  the  state  of  the  art  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  valuable  lead  time  Is  not 
lost,  in  the  event  the  negotiations  fail. 

The  Sovets  themselves  have  said  that 
they  do  not  regard  this  as  provocative, 
because  it  Is  a  defensive  weapon.  They 
are  employing  or  have  deployed  an  ABM 
themselves.  They  say  that  that  is  defen- 
sive, not  offensive. 

The  other  option  we  can  take  is  to  put 
all  our  eggs  in  the  offensive  basket. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  must 
know  that  the  so-called  Galosh  ABM 
system  is  an  old  "Model  T"  system,  so 
bad  that  even  the  Russians  stopped  de- 
ploying It.  It  is  at  the  technological  level 
of  some  of  our  earlier  ABM  systems, 
which  we  ourselves  ht-ve  abandoned.  To 
raise  that  question  is,  I  think,  to  create 
the  Impression  that  the  ABM  system  in 
and  around  Moscow  poses  a  serious  or 
substantial  or  significant  threat,  when  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  would  the  Sena- 
tor's reaction  be  if  he  found  that  they 
had  ceased  work  on  the  present  sys- 
tem because  they  were  developing  or 
had  developed  a  better  system? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  Is  the  reason  we 
need  negotiations — to  agree  on  these 
matters,  to  determine  at  what  level  we 
are  going  to  place  a  ceiling  on  arms  de- 
velopment, to  decide  if  we  are  going  to 
try  to  continue  to  outbuild  other  nations. 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  spend  in- 
creasing billions  of  dollars  on  such  sys- 
tems, many  of  which  are  highly  dubious, 
to  continue  to  consult  our  fears,  and  not 
try  to  reach  an  agreement  on  arms  limi- 
tations? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Therein  lies  the  dichot- 
omy between  us. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  Hart-Cooper  proposal  favors  contin- 
uing research,  development,  and  testing 
of  an  ABM  system.  The  distinction  Is  on 
the  deployment  issue.  The  proposal  to 
establish  the  system  In  Montana  and 
North  Dakota,  obviously.  Is  the  beginning 
of  a  deployment  of  the  system;  and  we 
hope  through  this  proposal,  to  avoid  that 
possibility. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  cannot  see  why  we  can- 
not proceed  with  onsite  research-and- 
development  testing  and  evaluation  as  a 
prelude  to  deployment  and  be  prepared 
to  deploy  if  necessary. 

Again,  the  whole  argument  is  based 
on  assumption.  We  are  making  an 
assumption — those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle — that  the  Russians  will  not  ne- 


gotiate and  that  we  cannot  have  a  satis- 
factory settlement  or  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution of  the  arms  race.  The  opposition  Is 
saying  that  we  should  risk  It;  that  we 
should  take  a  chance;  that  perhaps  we 
can  achieve  some  sort  of  negotiation  to 
limit  the  arms  race. 

We  are  accused  of  basing  our  argu- 
ment on  fear;  but  our  fear  Is  well 
founded.  It  is  based  on  history.  It  is  based 
on  experience.  There  Is  all  the  evidence 
in  the  world  to  show  that  the  Russians 
desire  to  achieve  milltai-y  superiority  to 
accomplish  their  imperialistic  designs  in 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
even  if  parity  is  achieved,  they  will  be 
willing  to  negotiate  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  in  the  matter  of  a 
limitation  of  arms  development. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  suggesting  that  an  effort  to  reach 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  futile;  that  there 
is  no  hope? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  delighted  if 
an  arms  limitation  agreement  could  be 
reached  with  the  Soviets.  If  it  were  a 
matter  of  determination  that  both  of  us 
should  be  equal,  that  would  be  fine,  pro- 
vided we  had  meaningful  inspection.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  our  placing  ourselves  in 
a  position  of  inferiority  or  parity  will 
necessarily  help  the  negotiations  along. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend,  a  public  opinion  poll  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Gallup  showed  that  almost 
60  percent  of  Americans  polled  expressed 
the  view  that  they  still  did  not  under- 
stand all  the  factors  that  go  into  the 
ABM  system  and  are  having  difficulty  In 
fully  imderstanding  the  debate. 

I  think  this  underscores  the  need  to 
have  fuller  amplification,  debate,  and 
discussion,  because  the  Senate  does  not 
operate  in  a  vacuum.  This  body  has  a 
responsibility  to  debate  in  public,  so  that 
the  public  might  have  better  knowledge 
of  the  issues  and  fact.s  that  bear  upon 
matters  that  are  dealt  with  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Certainly  that  public  opinion  poll 
shows  the  need  for  further  discussion 
and  education  on  the  ABM. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  had  risen  simply  to  con- 
gratulate the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  his  discussion  and  to  intrude 
no  further.  But  his  very  last  point  both- 
ers me.  I  think  It  should  bother  all  of 
us.  Why  is  it  that  58  percent  of  Amer- 
icans are  either  unaware  of  the  antl- 
ballistic-missile  program  or  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  about  it?  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  suggests  that  that 
would  indicate  the  necessity  for  further 
discussion  in  the  Senate.  Perhaps  so. 
But  are  we  at  fault?  The  discussion  has 
been  thorough  and  full,  I  should  think. 

One  certainly  cannot  quan-el  with  the 
coverage  of  the  discussion  In  the  media. 
I  susp>ect  that  newspapers  are  not  sold 
and  television  channels  are  not  kept 
locked  In  when  someone  explains  or  un- 
dertakes to  write  a  technical  discussion 
about  the  antl-balllstic-missile  system.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  we  are  talking 
about  something  that  bears  on  a  nuclear 
arms  race  which  Involves  the  survival  of 
us  all.  Yet,  more  than  half  of  the  r>eople 


In  this  country,  we  are  told,  have  not 
heard  about  It  or  have  not  made  up  their 
minds. 

Perhaps  we,  who  are  nontechnicians. 
really  have  undertaken  to  discuss  too 
technically  the  anti-ballistic-misslle  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  we  count  warheads  and 
multiply  them  by  thiee  and  get  Into 
sensors  and  radars,  and  I  doubt  if  any 
of  us  could  come  close  to  being  the  equal 
of  Dr.  Seagraves  in  college  physics.  My 
grade  In  that  subject  was  not  very  good 
30  years  ago. 

Perhaps  at  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  oversimplifying  the  debate,  we 
should  bring  it  into  more  of  a  layman's 
context. 

The  argument  is  made  that  by  our  be- 
ginning to  deploy  an  ABM  system,  the 
Russians  will  not  be  discouraged,  but  will 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  a  defensive 
system.  Then,  why  in  heaven's  name 
when  the  Russians  began  to  deploy  their 
ABM  system,  did  we  get  In  a  lather  and 
begin  to  MIR'V  because  they  had  begun 
to  deploy  an  ABM  system?  That  Is  a  sys- 
tem that  we  understand  now  is  outmoded 
and  Ineffective. 

We  ought  to  get  that  point  discussed 
and  developed  a  bit  further.  We  cannot 
have  It  both  ways.  We  are  wrong  in  one 
or  the  other  of  those  analyses,  are  we 
not? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  We 
have  for  the  past  few  months  been  offi- 
cially stating  that  the  Russians  are  pre- 
pared for  a  first  strike.  "There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,"  said  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  wonder  what  the  re.sponse  of  the 
defense  planners  and  political  leaders  ol 
the  Soviet  Union  Is.  I  wonder  if  they 
really  believe  that  we  think  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  for  a  first  strike. 

What  would  their  reaction  be?  And 
what  would  our  reaction  be  if  it  were 
the  other  way  around? 

The  only  way  I  can  see  to  sort  out 
these  suspicions  and  try  to  replace  terror 
and  a  sense  of  insecurity  with  some  sta- 
bility is  to  have  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks.  We  must  work  out  our  dif- 
ferences, ti-y  to  agree  on  a  system  that 
limits  arms  and  provides  an  inspection 
system  which  would  permit  us  to  know 
without  doubt  that  the  agreement  is  be- 
ing kept,  and  permit  the  Russians  to  have 
the  same  opportunity.  We  would  both 
retain  our  mutual  deterrence. 

It  so  happens  that  we  are  now  ahead 
of  the  Russians  in  every  weapons  sys- 
tem. We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  much 
to  gain  by  eliminating  the  suspicions 
that  have  created  the  ever-Increasing 
arms  budget  and  ever-increasing  envi- 
ronment of  instability,  uncertainty  and 
terror. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  again  risk- 
ing oversimplification  in  an  effort  to 
broaden  an  awareness  of  the  questions 
before  us  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  perhaps  we  should  make 
this  point:  sometimes  when  we  are  pro- 
posing that  we  should  delay  deploying 
the  ABM  until  we  have  had  an  arms  con- 
trol discussion  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
are  asked  to  prove,  if  we  delay  the  de- 
ployment, whether  the  Soviets  would 
withhold  its  action  In  developing  some 
kind  of  a  super  rocket  or  bomber.  We 
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ought  to  ask  ourselves  where  the  bal- 
anced budget  is.  who  Is  really  ahead 
and  whether  there  Is  anyone  here  that 
would  trade  the  American  weapons 
system. 

Does  anyone  want  to  trade  America's 
nuclear  power  for  that  of  the  Soviets' 
Would  we  be  able  then  to  go  into  discus- 
sion and  negotiations? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  sat 
through  hours  of  executive  sessions  and 
through  the  debate  we  had  on  the  floor 
There  seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  doubt 
that  we  have  a  mammoth  advantage  in 
every  critical  strategic  weapons  system 
It  is  well  known  that  our  Mmv  technol- 
ogy IS  almost  ready  for  deployment,  if  it 
has  not  already  been  deployed. 

I  think  that  the  ABM  system  we  are 
testing  is  not  much  of  a  defense  How- 
ever, compared  to  the  Galosh  system  it 
is  the  difference  between  a  modem 
Cadillac  and  a  Model  T. 

If  there  ever  is  going  to  be  a  time  in 
our  history  when  we  can  and  should  de- 
termfne  to  end  the  insane  ai-ms  race  now 
Is  thtf  Ifme. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  In  the  hear- 
ing to  which  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
soU  makes  reference  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  does  he  re- 
call the  statement  of  Dr.  Marshall  Shul- 
man,  professor  of  government  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Russian  Institute  ac  Columbia 
University,  when  he  said: 

It  follows,  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  In  the 
belief  that  it  would  improve  our  bargaining 
position  In  relation  to  the  missile  talks  To 
do  so  would  be  more  likely,  in  my  opinion 
to  strengthen  the  posiUon  or  those  on  the 
Soviet  side  who  are  only  too  ready  to  argue 
that  the  United  States  is  too  committed  by 
Its  system  or  its  pressure  groups  to  an  arms 
race  to  be  seriously  Interested  in  its  abate- 
ment. 


says  84  percent  of  the  American  people 
support;  an  ABM  system,  and  Dr.  Gallup 
comes  out  a  week  later  and  says  60  per- 
cent do  not  understand  the  ABM  Issue. 
Mr.  HART.  Or  do  not  know  about  it 
Mr.  MONDALE.  According  to  the  Gal- 
lup poll,  how  many  support  the  ABM 
system? 

Mr.  HART.  Twenty-five  percent  if  I 
read  this  correctly.  • 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Twenty-five  percent 
favor  the  ABM.  and  the  ad  says  84  per- 
cent. Is  that  within  the  normal  margin 
of  error? 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  it  is.  in  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  systems  cost  estimates 
bat  aside  from  that.  I  know  no  area 
where  that  range  of  mistake  is  so 
accepted. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  recall  that.  However,  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  point. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
Important  that  we  should  remind  our- 
selves of  this  periodically.  Getting  back 
to  the  point  that  persuaded  me  to  do 
more  tlaan  just  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  this  GaUup  poll  of  July  26 
which  he  discussed  as  he  concluded  his 
remarks,   indicates   that  a  majority  of 
Americans   are  either   unaware   of  the 
ABM  program  or  have  not  made  up  their 
mmds  about  It.  Fifty-eight  percent  of 
Americans  are  unaware  or  do  not  know 
Yet,  across  the  country.  In  full-page  ads 
captioned  "84  percent  of  all  Americans 
support  an  ABM  system,"  is  this  ad  by 
members  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Peace  With  Security,   the  chairman  of 
which  Is  William  J.  Casey.  One  need  not 
be  a  Ph  D.  in  mathematics  to  know  that 
that  one  does  not  add  up. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  that  the  Mr.  Casey 
who  is  going  to  be  with  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency? 

Mr.  HART.  This  is  my  understandlne 
yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  no  wonder,  then 
that  the  American  public  becomes  con- 
fused, when  a  man  who  has  taken  a  po- 
sition as  one  who  Is  supposed  to  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  limitation  of 
armaments  helps  sponsor  a  poll  which 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, eariier  today  an  item  appeared  on 
the  UPI  wire  service  commenting  upon 
the  fact  that  the  majority  leader,  speak- 
ing for  the  Democratic  pohcy  commit- 
tee, has  indicated  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  on  the  surtax  extension,  thereby 
leaving  the  impression  that  this  tax  is 
going  to  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

Approximately  3  hours  later  a  second 
Item  appeared  on  the  same  wire  ser\'lce 
with  a  New  York  dateline. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  Items  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Taxes 
Washington.— Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  raised  the  possibility  today 
Congress  might  quietly  bury  the  10  per  cent 
income  tax  surcharge  this  week  bv  letting 
paycheck  withholding  of  the  extra"  levy  ex- 
pire. 

"The  siu-tax  expires  at  midnight  Thurs- 
day," Mansfield  told  reporters,  referring  to 
paycheck  withholding.  The  surtax  itself  ex- 
pired June  30,  but  Congress  extended  with- 
holding for  a  month  while  considering 
President  Nixon's  plea  to  extend  the  sur- 
cliarge  another  year. 

"If  it  goes  out  of  existence  Thursday  it 
would  oe  very  hard  to  revive  it  in  view  of 
the  deep  imdercurrent  in  this  body." 

He  referred  to  opposition  by  some  Sena- 
tors toward  Nixon's  surtax  proposal,  under 
which  the  10  per  cent  levy  would  apply  this 
year,  then  drop  to  5  per  cent  Jan.  1. 

Mansfield  warned  last  week  that  Senate 
opposition  to  the  surtax  was  Increasing.  He 
said  the  administration  was  calling  it  a  vital 
anti-inflation  tool  but  had  no  evidence  it  had 
slowed  Inflation  so  far. 

The  House  passed  Nixon's  surcharge  pro- 
posal a  month  ago,  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  approved  it.  But  Mansfield's 
democratic  policy  committee  has  refused  to 
put  the  bill  on  the  Senate  calendar  until 
coupled  with  a  tax  reform  measure. 

Last  week.  Mansfield  proposed  a  com- 
promise— extend  the  surtax  through  Novem- 
ber, enough  time  to  get  a  tax  reform  bill 
ready.  Then,  he  said.  Congress  could  take 
up  the  surcharge  and  reform. 

Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen  told  newsmen  he  rejected  Mans- 
field's proposal.  But  Mansfield  said  Dlrksen 
hadn't  said  the  same  to  him  and  he  was 
still  hoping  Dlrksen  and  the  administration 
would  agree. 
"I'm    hoping    the    accommodation    which 


was  proposed  would  be  accepted,"  Mansfield 
said. 

Mansfield's  veiled  threat  to  let  the  whole 
surcharge  package  e.xpU-e  came  in  response  to 
questions  about  a  resolution,  scheduled  for 
a  House  vote  today,  which  would  extend 
withholding  of  the  levy  another  15  days 

Newsmen  asked  Mansfield  whether  he  d 
rush  the  resolution  through  the  Senate 
Unexpectedly,  he  declined  to  say  he  would 
He  said  the  proposal  would  go  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  but  declined  to  promise 
he  d  then  put  it  on  the  fioor  for  a  fast  vote 
A  week  ago.  Mansfield  had  offered  to  ex- 
tend withholding  up  to  4  months.  But  todav 
he  said  he  was  uncertain  because  so  many 
Senators  had  since  told  him  they  opposed 
the  surtax. 

Stocks 

New  York.— The  gloom  Intensified  on  Wall 
Street  today  as  the  stock  market  took  an- 
other tumble.  It  has  been  in  a  steady  decline 
for  more  than  three  weeks. 

The  selling  hit  virtually  all  major  groups 
One  exception  was  the  airlines  with  some 
issues  recording  gains  on  the  strength  of 
new  routes  awarded  several  companies  bv  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  downdrlft  has  been  attributed  by  some 
analysts  to  concern  by  Investors  over  the 
prospect  of  corporate  profits  and  expansion 
Tlie  failure  of  the  Senate  to  extend  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  has  added  to  Wall  Street's 
worries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  emphasize  again  that  this 
lack  of  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  Senate  will  or  will  not  do  with 
respect  to  the  extentlon  of  the  surcharge 
and  what  it  will  or  will  not  do  with  re- 
spect to  the  repeal  of  the  Investment 
credit  is  creating  chaos  In  our  markets 

I  hope  the  leadership  In  the  Senate 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  the  Sen- 
ate at  least  to  vote  on  this  measure  and 
to  remove  this  cloud  of  uncertainty.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
continued  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  act. 

I  most  certainly  do  not  attribute  to 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  any 
ulterior  motives;  however,  if  this  were 
part  of  a  plan  to  create  a  recession  in 
this  country  no  other  action  that  could 
be  taken  would  be  more  fruitful  In  that 
direction  than  these  unwarranted  de- 
laying actions. 

I  appeal  to  the  leadership  that  we  get 
action  on  this  tax  bill  at  an  early  date 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  because  it  would  be  so  easy  to  dis- 
miss the  situation  as  a  stockmarket  de- 
cline: The  stockmarket  is  going  down  so 
what  do  we  cai-e?  Most  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States  are  not  materially  af- 
fected. But  people  have  to  realize  that 
it  is  not  just  the  market  going  down. 
Housing  starts  are  going  down  by  a  mil- 
lion;  that  is  approximately  40  percent. 
The   economic   pressure   will   be  felt 
because  high  interest   rates   are   bein"^ 
built  into  every  price,  and  wage  settle- 
ments are  taking  that  into  consideration, 
going  up  approximately  6  or  7  percent. 
We  are  heading  for  a  recession.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  I  do  not  know  that 
It  can  be  avoided,  considering  the  way 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  put  the 
brakes  on  in  this  situation.  Certainly 
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we  are  not  helping  it  any  by  marking 
time  as  we  are  on  the  surtax  extension. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  is 
pressing  the  fight.  It  is  Interesting  that 
he  and  I,  in  a  sense,  have  joined  in  it; 
and  I  think  it  Is  quite  symbolic  of  the 
situation  the  country  faces. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  should  emphasize 
what  he  has  said. 

When  one  speaks  of  disrupted  financial 
markets  he  Is  speaking  not  only  of  the 
price  of  stocks  as  it  affects  Investors  but 
also  of  the  climate  In  which  the  em- 
ployers of  America  expand  and  operate 
their  businesses.  This  can  be  carried  over 
Into  increased  unemployment,  which  I 
am  sure  none  of  us  wants. 

Interest  rates  have  been  climbing,  and 
while  I  do  not  claim  that  extension  of 
the  surtax  alone  would  change  the  in- 
terest rates  or  solve  that  problem,  it  is 
one  of  the  factors  with  which  we  must 
deal,  along  with  many  others  including 
the  control  of  Government  spending.  All 
these  are  actions  which  must  be  taken 
as  part  of  an  overall  correction  of  our 
fiscal  dilemma. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  read  this  morning  that 
several  utility  companies  have  been  per- 
mitted to  add  the  surtax  into  their  rate 
structure.  My  question  does  not  concern 
that  however.  My  question  is.  'Would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  a  4-  or  5-month 
extension  of  the  surtax  than  no  exten- 
sion at  all? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Except 
for  this  point.  Even  if  the  surtax  were  ex- 
tended for  4  or  5  months  the  uncertainty 
Is  still  not  removed  from  American  in- 
dustry as  to  whether  the  surtax  is  going 
to  be  extended. 

That  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress will  or  will  not  face  up  to  these 
hard  financial  decisions  is  what  causes 
many  of  today's  problems. 

Another  point  is  this:  Under  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee no  action  wpuld  be  taken  on  the  in- 
vestment credit  until  November.  Many 
companies  file  their  tax  returns  on  a  fis- 
cal year  basis.  One  company  in  particular 
mentioned  that  its  fiscal  year  ends  on 
August  1.  It  has  bought  approximately 
$10  million  worth  of  equipment  since  the 
April  date.  We  all  expect  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  that  this  investment 
credit  will  be  repealed  retroactively.  The 
company,  however,  would  be  in  this  po- 
sition when  it  files  its  annual  tax  return. 
It  must  pay  its  taxes  based  on  the  law 
on  the  books  on  the  date  it  files  Its  return. 
Tlie  7  percent  tax  credit  has  not  been 
repealed.  It  is  still  the  law.  The  company 
would  have  no  choice  except  to  take  the 
tax  credit.  It  can  invest  the  money  In  90- 
day  Treasury  bills,  draw  6  percent,  and 
if  and  when  Congress  does  repeal  the  in- 
vestment credit  retroactivel;/,  it  will  have 
60  days  to  file  an  amended  return  and 
to  pay  the  tax  to  the  Government.  There 
is  no  choice  except  to  give  the  company 
the  60  days  without  penalty  or  interest 
because,  as  Congress  retroactively  repeals 
this  tax,  a  penalty  cannot  be  put  on  a 
taxpayer  for  not  having  paid  a  tax  which 
was  not  the  law  on  the  date  he  paid  his 
tax. 


So  not  only  would  the  Government 
lose  the  use  of  that  revenue  during  this 
interval,  but  also  it  would  have  to  bor- 
row the  money,  and  perhaps  borrow  it 
from  the  same  man. 

Another  point  is  that  when  the  com- 
panies go  to  the  bankers  to  arrange  their 
loans  they  do  not  know  the  terms  upon 
which  they  are  going  to  purchase  this 
equipment,  whether  the  investment 
credit  will  or  will  not  be  allowed. 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  make  this 
tax  bill  the  pending  business  and  that 
we  proceed  to  vote.  There  are  those 
who  earnestly  think  that  a  3-  or  4- 
montli  extension  would  be  better.  If  that 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate  I  accept  the  will 
of  the  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
the  Senate  itself  decide. 

Surely  it  is  not  expected  that  all  Sen- 
ators blindly  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  our  proxies  to  vote  as 
they  order, 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  is  determined  to  repeal  the 
surtax  let  the  country  know  their  position 
by  voting  on  the  bill.  In  that  way  we  will 
know  where  we  stand.  Then  the  admin- 
istration could  cut  expenditures  accord- 
ingly; otherwise  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  could  raise  the  debt  celling  to 
cover  the  additional  deficits.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  we  should  leave  this  mat- 
ter hanging  in  the  air  with  no  action  be- 
ing taken.  That  is  my  point. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said,  this  situation  does  contribute  to  the 
uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  financial 
community.  It  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
interest  rates. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  it  was  reported 
that  the  city  of  New  York  had  sold  a  siz- 
able bond  issue.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  interest  rate  was  three-eigths  per- 
cent higher  than  it  would  have  been  had 
it  not  been  for  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  Congress  was  going  to 
change  the  tax  exempt  status  of  State 
and  municipal  bonds. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  said,  that  American  industry, 
whether  one  is  talking  about  utilities  or 
manufacturers,  makes  allowances  for 
taxes  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

On  another  point,  suppose  we  do  not 
extend  the  surtax  or  it  is  repealed.  In 
that  event  the  money  that  has  been  with- 
held fiom  the  employees  would  have  to 
be  refunded.  It  is  true  that  wage  earners 
would  get  the  money  back  next  year  but 
it  would  be  without  Interest.  I  think  a 
great  many  inequities  are  being  created 
in  this  situation. 

There  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  a 
bill  which  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  hearings  have 
been  held,  and  the  hearings  have  been 
printed.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  printed 
hearings  on  my  desk.  Tliey  are  available 
to  all  Senators.  I  do  not  see  why  we  do 
not  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  bill,  either  up 
or  down,  and  settle  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  this  same  point 
last  year  when  the  Senate  at  that  time 
was  delaying  action  on  the  original  tax 
bill.  I  could  take  the  speech  that  I  made 
last  year  in  support  of  President  John- 
son's tax  bill,  change  the  dates,  and  make 
the  same  speech  now  while  urging  Presi- 


dent Nixon's  request  for  prompt  action 
by  the  Senate  on  his  proposed  tax  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  tax  legislation  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  legisla- 
tion that  will  come  before  this  session 
of  Congress;  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered and  a  decision  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

But  I  have  an  elementary  question 
about  the  surtax.  Is  the  surtax  intended 
to  hold  prices  up  or  to  hold  prices 
down? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  the  surtax  is  not  a 
vehicle  to  control  prices  at  all.  It  Is 
needed  to  provide  revenue  to  avoid  an 
unbeaiable  deficit. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tlien.  does  it  affect  prices 
at  all? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Our  Got- 
ernment  will  be  operating  at  a  deficit 
of  $5  billion  to  $6  billion  a  year  even 
with  the  extension  of  the  surcharge.  If 
we  do  not  extend  it  we  will  have  a  deficit 
of  at  least  a  billion  dollars  a  month. 
That  is  inflationary  and  as  the  Senate 
delays  action  now,  fires  of  inflation  are 
fanned  in  this  country  and  prices  are 
pushed  higher. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  noticed  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  on  the  ticker  that  the  sur- 
plus as  of  June  30  was  about  $1.9  billion 
or  nearly  $2  billion  more  than  antici- 
pated. How  much  of  this  amount  was 
due  to  the  10-percent  surtax?  Would  it 
be  all  of  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  a  part  of  it.  The  tax  surcharge  en- 
acted last  year  provided  about  $9  billion 
In  extra  revenue.  But  I  point  out  that 
when  they  talk  about  surplus  today  they 
are  speaking  of  the  overall  collections 
of  the  Government,  including  trust 
funds.  The  Government  did  not  close  last 
year's  operations  with  any  surplus  It 
does  not  have  the  right  to  use  trust  fund 
money  to  defray  the  normal  operating 
costs  of  the  Government.  For  example, 
about  $400  million  of  that  amount  is  due 
to  accumulation  of  surplus  in  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund.  "That  fund  repre- 
sents money  paid  by  the  employers  and 
employees  of  the  railroads.  Not  a  dime 
of  Government  money  goes  into  that 
fund.  Yet  the  accumulation  in  that  trust 
fund  Is  treated  for  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses as  though  it  were  Government 
money.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  trust  fund  for  social  secu- 
rity. Those  funds  cannot  be  used  to  defray 
the  normal  operating  costs  of  the 
Government. 

When  that  fancy  accounting  now  used 
for  bookkeeping  purposes  is  eliminated 
we  come  up  with  a  deficit  last  year  of 
$6  to  $8  billion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
item  stated  that  the  surplus  as  of 
June  30  is  the  largest  surplus  since  the 
$1  billion-plus  surplus  of  1960.  But  if  1 
remember  correctly,  and  I  think  I  do, 
that  surplus  of  1960  was  due  to  a  $13 
billion  deficit  in  1959. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  As  a  citizen-taxpayer  I 
do  not  think  I  understand  the  situation 
too  well,  but  I  do  rely  on  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  good  advice. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  to  me.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright) 
wants  to  be  heard  on  this  one  point  of 
the  Democratic  versus  Republican  tug- 
of-war  here. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  and  our 
leader,  that  the  war  of  nerves  has  to  end 
because  if  it  does  not  there  will  be 
nothing  to  fight  about.  We  must  end  this 
war  of  nerves. 

I  understand  the  situation  well.  We 
know  much  about  political  infighting. 
However,  in  my  judgment — and  in  this 
statement  I  do  not  bind  the  Senator 
from.  Delaware  in  any  way — whether 
the  time  is  to  be  S  months  or  1  year  the 
Senate  had  better  express  itself  and  do  It 
quickly  because  this  is  a  situation  that 
is  deteriorating  very  quickly. 

Whatever  any  Senator  may  say  about 
my  coining  from  the  financial  com- 
munity— for  which  I  do  not  apologize  and 
never  will — that  is  where  the  ear  is  to 
the  ground.  The  situation  is  bad,  and  it 
is  my  position  that  the  situation  is  not 
going  to  get  better  if  we  "horse  around" 
with  this  matter. 

I  hope  this  war  ends  in  a  matter  of 
days — and  not  weeks  or  months — be- 
cause the  economy  of  the  entire  country 
is  seriously  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  That  is  my  point.  I  respect 
those  who  feel  this  surtax  should  be 
extended  only  for  4  months  or  6  months, 
and  while  I  strongly  disagree  I  shall 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  But 
whatever  the  decision  is  let  the  Senate 
make  it.  If  the  Senate  is  only  going  to 
extend  the  surtax  for  4  months,  6  months, 
a  year,  or  repeal  It,  whatever  we  do  let 
us  do  it,  and  let  the  taxpayers  know  the 
rules.  That  is  my  only  point.  I  want  a 
vote  on  the  bill.  The  Senate  has  a  right 
to  work  Its  will  and  under  no  circum- 
stances can  100  Senators  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  the  power 
to  make  or  enforce  its  own  will  on  the 
Senate  regardless  of  what  other  mem- 
bers may  think. 

Who  are  these  men  who  comprise  this 
all  powerful  group? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  This  tax  bill  is  not  an  issue  that 
should  be  characterized  as  Republican 
versus  Democrat,  for  it  is  not.  I  remind 
Senators  that  last  year  I  joined  with  the 
then-Senator  from  Florida  in  a  biparti- 
san efifort  to  put  through  the  surtax  orig- 
inally as  it  had  been  proposed  by  then 
President  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  Intro- 
duced the  bill  which  later  became  the 
law.  We  joined  together  not  as  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  but  as  Members 
of  the  Senate.  That  measure  was  a  bi- 
partisan effort. 

I  am  confident  that  whatever  position 
I  may  take  or  whatever  position 
others  may  take  we  will  not  find  com- 
plete  agreement   of   positions   straight 


across  the  aisle.  But  this  should  not  be 
a  partisan  question  at  all.  I  find  no  fault 
with  any  Senator  who  disagrees  with  my 
position,  but  I  have  a  right  to  express 
it  and  to  vote  accordingly.  Another  Sen- 
ator has  Just  as  much  right  to  his  posi- 
tion that  the  time  should  be  perhaps,  4 
months  or  6  months.  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  my  position  and  he  is  entitled  to  his 
position.  Whatever  we  do,  let  the  Senate 
as  a  body  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
been  in  the  Senate  for  as  long  as  I  have. 
He  knows  very  well  when  we  have  a 
deadline,  as  we  now  have.  The  present 
law,  I  believe,  expires  Friday,  does  it 
not?  The  extension  of  the  withholding? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  entirely  correct.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  him  although  I  come  from 
a  State  having  as  little  to  do  with  the 
market  as  aiay  State  could  have.  I  agree 
the  situation   is   significant. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  heard  the  majority  leader 
express  what  I  think  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal for  a  compromise:  that  is,  the 
extension  of  the  law  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember. That  would  do  several  things. 
It  certainly  goes  part  way  toward  the 
Senator's  view,  but  it  also  gives  us  an 
opportunity  in  other  areas  to  deal  spe- 
cifically with  tax  reform;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  the  opportunity  to  have 
budgetary  cuts. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  made 
a  great  reputation  in  the  past  on  his 
very  effective  activity  in  this  field  and 
his  tax  knowledge.  If  he  would  cooperate 
on  some  budgetary  cuts  it  would  be 
equally  effective,  if  not  more  so,  on  the 
question  of  inflation  and.  as  the  Senator 
said  a  moment  ago,  bringing  into  bal- 
ance the  financial  situation.  This  is  a 
measure  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  long  supported. 

In  view  of  the  short  time,  I  submit  that 
everything  indicates  we  should  make  the 
agreement.  If  there  is  serious  objection  to 
either  side's  position,  the  Senator  knows 
it  cannot  be  passed,  really,  between  now 
and  Friday.  Therefore,  it  is  a  made-to- 
order  situation  in  which  agreement 
should  be  brought  about.  The  majority 
leader,  after  consultation  at  great  length 
with  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  the  policy  committee,  has  made 
clear  his  position.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
an  unreasonable  position.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  it  does  not  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  giving  us  time  really  to 
work  out  a  reasonable  position  on  two  or 
three  other  related  situations,  specifi- 
cally tax  reform  and  also  budgetary  mat- 
ters. I  do  not  see  why  the  Senator  objects 
to  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, first  as  to  the  July  31  deadline,  I 
did  not  object  to  Its  extension.  I  recog- 
nize, as  do  other  Members,  that  we  can- 
not finish  action  on  this  bill  by  July  31, 
to  get  it  through  conference,  even  if  we 
tried.  The  House  is  sending  over  an  ex- 
tension of  15  days,  or  until  August  15. 


The  minority  leader  and  I  conferred  with 
the  majority  leader  this  morning  and 
siiggested  that  we  stop  It  at  the  desk  and 
pass  it. 

There  was  a  rumor  we  were  going  to 
try  to  attach  the  surtax  to  it.  I  assured 
the  Senator  and  the  majority  leader  that 
there  is  no  truth  to  such  a  rumor  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  This  extension  could 
and  should  be  passed  without  amend- 
ment. But  the  point  I  make  is  that  we 
should  then  proceed— to  a  vote  on  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  only  15 
days.  That  Is  no  time  for  the  other  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we  will 
stop  this  filibuster  and  get  down  to  busi- 
ness we  can  do  it.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot.  The  Senator  mentioned  my 
past  Interest  in  budget  cuts,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  tills  is  not  just  a  past 
interest;  it  is  a  continuing  interest, 
and  I  only  hope  I  will  have  his  support 
in  the  days  ahead. 

Going  back  to  last  year,  one  section 
of  that  law  was  a  section  requiring  a 
mandatory  reduction  in  expenditures  bv 
around  $6  billion.  Later.  Congress,  much 
to  my  regret,  did  whittle  that  down,  but 
we  retained  a  portion  of  that  reduction. 
Again  this  year  I  tried  to  get  meaning- 
ful legislation  requiring  mandatory  ex- 
penditure control  to  be  written  into  the 
law.  However,  on  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
Senate  I  was  defeated.  The  rollcall  was 
about  80  to  16  I  believe.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
one  of  the  16  that  tried  to  put  meaning- 
ful expenditure  control  into  the  law.  but, 
anyway  I  lost.  After  we  lost.  I  took  the 
next  step  available.  Recognizing  that  we 
could  not  get  votes  in  the  Senate  for  a 
control  over  expenditures  I  discussed  this 
with  the  White  House  and  received  a 
commitment  from  the  President  that  he 
would  support  a  real  control  over 
expenditures. 

I   had   a   letter   from    the   President 
dated  July  16  on  this  subject,  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  read  at  this  point: 
The  Wnrre  Hottse, 
Washington,  July  16,  J969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Willums.  I  am  aware  of  the 
concern  over  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  unless  ex- 
penditure controls  are  made  clearly  effec- 
tive. Possibly  some  of  this  concern  arises 
from  the  flexibility  of  the  expenditure  con- 
trol provision  of  H.R.  11400  Just  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

In  this  legislation  the  limit  on  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1970  would  appear  to 
be  $191.9  billion — one  billion  below  the  $192  9 
billion  projected  in  my  revised  budget.  How- 
ever, the  actual  language  ( 1 )  authorizes  me 
to  exceed  this  celling  by  two  billion  dollars 
for  Increases  in  specified  Items  of  uncon- 
trollable spending,  thereby  raising  the  ceil- 
ing potentially  to  $193.9  billion;  and  (2) 
enables  Congress  to  raise  expenditures  by  any 
amount  for  any  progrtmi.  thereby  permitting 
automatic  Congressional  Increases  in  the 
ceiling. 

There  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  a 
precise  celling — one  which  clearly  specifies 
the  maximum  allowable  expenditures.  I 
therefore  assure  you  and  your  colleagues — 
that  includes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — 
that  I  accept  in  good  faith  the  $191.9  billion 
celling  as  passed  by  Congress.  More  than  this, 
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barring  a  plainly  critical  and  presently  un- 
foreseeable emergency,  I  will  hold  total  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1970  within  the  $192.9 
billion  indicated  in  my  April  budget  pro- 
posals. 

I  will  regard  this  $192.9  billion  maximum 
as  a  celling  on  fiscal  1970  expenditures,  on 
this  premise — that  when  an  Increase  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  develops  In  one  pro- 
gram it  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  de- 
crease  in  another  program,  thereby  keeping 
the  total  budget  within  the  $192.9  billion 
maximum. 

For  the  Executive  Branch  this  means  that 
if  uncontrollable  spending,  such  as  interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  social  security  bene- 
fits, should  exceed  the  April  estimates,  or  If 
other  spending  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare Is  approved,  the  additional  spending  will 
have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  elsewhere 
Further  it  means  that,  if  the  Congress  should 
vote  expjendltures  above  those  provided  for 
In  the  breakdown  of  the  $192.9  billion  total, 
it  will  also  need  to  impose  compensating  re- 
ductions in  other  programs.  Failure  to  es- 
tablish such  priorities  in  allocating  funds 
within  the  $192.9  billion  total  will  compel 
the  Executive  Branch  either  to  Impose  off- 
setting reductions  Itself  in  programs  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  to  refrain  from  spend- 
ing the  Increase. 

I  believe  this  firm  expenditure  control, 
prompt  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the  ex- 
cises, and  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
will  give  us  the  tools  our  country  needs  to 
brake  and  stop  inflation.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Finance  Committee  will  follow 
this  action  with  prompt  consideration  of  a 
major  tax  revision  package  which  will  In- 
clude many  of  the  reform  proposals  I  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  last  April. 

Working  together,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  can  estab- 
lish sound  priorities  and  keep  within  a  $192.9 
billion  expenditure  total  for  1970.  I  assure 
you  that  I  Intend  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  considering  that  we 
could  not  get  the  votes  in  the  Senate  I 
have  gone  as  far  as  I  could  in  getting  ex- 
penditure controls.  Without  this  cooper- 
ation of  the  President  I  could  not  have 
made  this  satisfactory  progress  in  that 
direction. 

I  will  join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  trying  to  control  them  further,  as  the 
various  appropriation  bills  come  up. 

I  recognize  that  he  and  perhaps  others 
feel  that  a  4-month  or  a  6-month  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  would  be  just  as 
effective  an  action  as  a  1-year  extension. 
I  respect  his  position,  but  I  disagree  with 
it. 

All  I  am  asking  for  is  an  agreement 
that  we  just  not  let  this  drift  as  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  Let  us  make  the  tax  bill 
the  pending  business  and  go  on  and  vote 
it  up  or  down,  letting  the  country  know 
under  what  rules  they  are  going  to  oper- 
ate. That  is  all  I  am  asking.  I  am  not 
asking  for  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
any  Senator  that  he  is  or  is  not  going 
to  support  the  bill  as  the  administration 
requested  or  as  we  reported  it.  Let  the 
Senate  work  its  will.  The  Senator  from 
Ai-kansas  has  been  in  the  Senate  longer 
than  I  have,  but  during  our  period  of 
service  we  have  never  had  a  situation 
just  like  this  before,  a  situation  where 
we  would  be  given  an  ultimatum  that 
unless  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
can  get  a  solid  commitment  that  all 
Senators  will  vote  in  a  certain  manner, 
they   will   not   make   the   tax   bill   the 


pending  business.  That  is  not  the  way  for 
the  Senate  to  operate.  Let  the  leadership 
make  it  the  pending  business,  and  then 
each  Senator  who  has  strong  feelings 
on  the  subject  can  trj'  to  persuade  others 
to  adopt  and  approve  his  position.  If  he 
fails,  then  the  Senate  proceeds  to  approve 
whatever  position  it  wishes.  That  is  all 
I  am  asking,  that  we  remove  this  inde- 
cision, this  uncertainty,  and  let  the 
American  taxpayers  know  the  rules  of 
the  game  under  which  we  are  operating. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor; but  I  think  the  way  to  remove  that 
doubt  is  the  way  the  majority  leader  has 
suggested.  I  can  remember  a  number  of 
occasions — not  relating  to  taxes — on 
which  agreements  were  worked  out  be- 
tween both  sides  and  then,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  very  controversial  matters 
were  solved.  I  was  not  always  in  agree- 
ment, but  that  is  the  way  to  do  things 
when  there  are  controversial  matters  to 
be  acted  on  within  a  limited  time. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  provision  for  15 
days  is  going  to  work  with  respect  to 
either  the  budget  matter  or  reforms — 
obviously  not  the  reforms.  The  main 
reason  for  the  4  months  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  interested,  and  I 
am  not  among  them,  in  some  reforms 
insist  upon  having  those  reforms  or  not 
voting  for  the  surtax  at  all.  Tliere  is  a 
very  grave  doubt  whether  the  surtax 
standing  alone  could  pass.  Distasteful  as 
it  is — I  voted  against  it  last  year — I  am 
not  sure  I  will  vote  for  it  this  year  unless 
it  is  a  part  of  some  arrangement  in 
which  some  progress  will  be  made — that 
was  worked  out  as  a  compromise. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  find  an  area  of  agree- 
ment that  would  allow  him  some  assur- 
ance of  getting  action,  because  he  realizes 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  just 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  expressed 
it.  It  was  a  good-faith  effort  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  which  would  be  effective. 
The  Senator  knows  this  has  been  done 
on  highly  controversial  matters,  especial- 
ly in  the  area  of  social  legislation,  where, 
after  a  long,  drawn-out  stalemate,  it  is 
solved  by  agreement.  That  is  what  the 
majority  leader  is  trying  to  do. 

With  reference  to  the  tax  matter  and 
the  budget  matter,  I  may  point  out  that 
we  have  before  us  an  authorization  bill 
for  appropriations.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  join  me  and  other 
Senators  in  being  specific — without  the 
generalized  ceilings  which  are  always 
subject  to  having  holes  punched  in 
them — about  adjusting  the  budgetary 
matters.  I  hope  he  will  join  us  in  that  and 
in  many  other  efforts  that  can  be  had 
t>etween  now  and  November,  when  we 
would  have  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  \VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  should  arrive 
at  a  decision  on  the  pending  bill,  and  I 
appreciate  that  he  would  like  to  have  me 
vote  with  him  on  the  matter.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  him  that  the  roll  be 
called  right  now  and  that  the  Senate 
pi'oceed  to  vote  on  it.  I  have  been  ready 
to  vote  for  3  weeks.  Let  us  call  the  roll. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  majority 
leader.  The  Senator  knows  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  speaks  for  the  Democratic 
policy  committee.  But  what  I  am  asking 


is  that  we  be  given  a  chance  to  vote.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  Senate  is  cre- 
ating an  unnecessary  disturbance  in  our 
financial  commimity  by  its  delayed  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows  of  my  great  respect  for 
him,  especially  in  the  field  of  finance.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. So  as  to  inform  myself,  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  a  couple  of  questions. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  despite  the  fact  this 
tax  has  been  in  effect  about  a  year,  it  has 
at  least  not  yet  been  successful  in  stem- 
ming infiationary  tendencies? 

I  ask  that  question  with  the  premise 
that  last  month,  inflation  for  that  one 
month  increased  0.6  percent.  If  we  agree 
to  continue  this  tax  until  the  30th  of 
November,  it  is  my  understanding  the  ad- 
ministration stated  they  would  like  to 
see  the  surtax  cut  from  10  percent  to  5 
percent  next  year?  That  to  me  elimi- 
nated the  idea  this  was  the  basic  answer 
to  inflation. 

There  are  people  in  my  State  who  be- 
lieve at  least  some  tax  reforms  are  neces- 
sary, say  a  $100  exemption  relief  in  the 
lower  brackets,  and  elimination  of  mil- 
lionaires not  paying  any  taxes.  I  do  not 
mean  millionaires  in  property,  rather 
citizens  of  the  country  who  have  an  in- 
come of  $1  million  who  do  not  pay  taxes, 
even  though  they  do  not  have  tax-free 
securities  such  as  municipal  bonds.  Some 
thought  those  two  could  tet  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  surcharge  continued  until 
the  30th  of  November,  which  would  be 
only  the  difference  of  1  month:  and  I 
understand  it  is  planned  to  cut  it  then 
anyway. 

I  ask  these  questions  because  if  any- 
body has  made  an  impression  on  me — 
and  I  say  this  with  great  sincerity — on 
the  importance  of  reducing  Government 
expenditures,  it  has  been  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
with  whom,  over  the  years,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve. 

We  have  a  Federal  budget  now  of  some 
S193  billion.  Six  years  ago,  when  I  started 
talking  about  the  growing  danger  inci- 
dent to  our  continuing  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments,  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  kid  me  about  it.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  never  did.  I  present  to  him  that 
the  last  quarter  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, was  the  worst  quarter  we  have  ever 
had  in  our  history  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments. If  carried  out  on  an  annual  basis, 
it  would  rim  some  $11  billion  a  year. 

Under  those  circumstances.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware if  he  believes  that  piompt  passage 
of  this  surcharge  tax  extension  would 
take  care  of  the  inflation  going  on  in  the 
country  today  because — in  my  opinion — 
of  the  gigantic  expenditures  now  charac- 
teristic of  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  To  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  shall  try  to  answer  them,  but  I  first 
want  to  refer  to  the  remarks  he  made 
earlier  when  he  referred  to  his  own  at- 
tempts to  alert  the  Senate  to  the  problem 
of  our  balance  of  payments.  It  was  a 
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timely  warning.  I  regret  that  more  at- 
tention was  not  paid  to  the  warning  he 
was  presenting. 

To  -et  baclc  to  the  question,  do  I  think 
the  enactment  of  the  surcharge  will 
check  inflation?  The  answer  is:  As  to 
that  in  itself,  no.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
action,  extending  the  surtax  alone,  or 
cutting  the  budgetary  expenditures 
alone,  or  monetary  policies  alone,  will  in 
Itself  do  the  job.  but  I  think  it  takes  a 
coordination  of  all  of  them, 

I  go  back  to  last  year.  The  Senator  is 
correct  when  he  says  the  enactment  of 
the  surcharge  last  year  did  not  check 
inflation  as  it  had   been  anticipated  it 
would  do.  There  is  no  argument  about 
that.  But  I  am  going  to  point  out  clearly 
why  I  think  it  failed.  In  the  first  place 
President  Johnson,  and  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily carrying  his  banner,  recommended 
to  the  Congress  early  last  year,  in  Jan- 
uai-y.  the  enactment  of  a  surcharge  as 
one    necessary    measure    to    reduce   our 
staggering  deficit  and  control  inflation 
I  promptly  endorsed  it.  I  had  advocated 
similar  action  months  before.  I  thought 
■^e  had-to  take  that  action,  and  I  publicly 
endorsed    it.    Later    the    Senator    from 
Florida  and  I  joined  in  introducing  the 
10-percent  surcharge,  as  advocated   by 
the  President,  but  we  accompanied  that 
with  what  in  our  opinion  was  an  equally 
important  measure:  namely,  expenditure 
controls.  It  takes  both  taxes  and  expend- 
iture controls  to  do  the  job  and  to  be 
effective.  Congress  enacted  that  package 
but  action  was  delayed  then  just  as  Con- 
gress IS  delaying  action  today. 

While  we  introduced  that  bill  in  Feb- 
ruary and  the  President  was  appealing 
for  prompt  action  just  as  Mr.  Nixon  is 
today.  Congress  did  not  get  around  to 
passing  the  bill  or  to  putting  it  on  the 
President's  desk  for  signature  until  ap- 
proximately July  1—6  months  of  ui-- 
iiecessary  delay. 

There  was  a  delay  of  6  months  dur- 
ing which  time  expenditures  were  run- 
ning uncontrolled  and  deficits  were 
mounting.  The  surtax  was  not  as  effec- 
tive as  It  would  have  been  because  of  the 
uncertainty  for  a  period  of  6  months 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  enacted  That 
m  my  opinion  was  one  of  the  contribut- 
ing factors  as  to  why  it  failed. 

There  was  another  contributing  fac- 
tor. After  the  surtax  had  become  law  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  my  opinion 
niade  a  serious  mistake  by  misjudging 
the  economy.  Instead  of  cooperating  and 
moving  with  restraint  the  Federal  Re- 
serve pumped  a  substantial  amount  of 
additional  credit  into  the  country  It  in- 
creased the  flow  of  cash  far  above  that 
needed.   That  action  was  highly  infla- 
tionary and  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  action  taken  by  imposing  the  surtax 
To  that  extent   the  effect  of  the  sur- 
cnarge    in     controlling     inflation     was 
minimized. 

Then  there  was  a  third  factor  Along 
with  the  surtax  was  a  proposal  to  reduce 
expenditures  by  S6  billion.  That  would 
have  had  a  salutary  effect,  but  Congress 
later  enacted  a  series  of  exemptions  for 
their  special  projects,  with  the  result  that 
only  about  one-third  of  the  e.xpenditure 
control  remained  effective.  That  resulted 
m  about  S4  billion  more  spending  than 
was  anticipated.  Four  billion  more  was 


poured  into  the  economy  than  was  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  the  bill  passed  This 
undue  delay  in  meeting  the  threat  of  in- 
flation head  on  was  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act,  not  the  formula  itself. 

In  my  opinion,  those  were  the  three 
contributing  factors  that  to  some  extent 
nullified  the  congressional  action  on  im- 
posing the  surtax. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  look  back  and 
say  what  would  have  happened  "if."  but 
there  is  no  doubt  a  mistake  was  made 
The  point  I  make  today  is  that  here 
again  we  see  the  pattern  of  Senate-de- 
layed action  developing.  Again  there  is 
uncertainty  as  to  what  Congress  will  do 
No  one  IS  more  familiar  with  what  prob- 
lems such  a  situation  can  present  than 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  made  a 
great  record  in  private  industi-y  before 
he  came  to  the  Senate.  He  knows  that 
any  industry,  in  making  its  plans,  likes 
to  know  exactly  under  what  rules  it  will 
be  expected  to  operate. 

They  have  a  right  to  know  as  soon  as 
possible  what  the  tax  rates  will  be 

When  they  plan  to  buy  new  machin- 
ery are  they  going  to  get  the  7-percent 
mvestment  credit  or  are  they  nof  Many 
in  business  file  tax  returns  on  a  fiscal 
years  basis,  and,  as  I  pointed  out  earher 
there  are  problems  for  those  companies 
that   are  filing  on   a   fiscal  year  basis 
after  July  1.  As  of  July  1  the  investment 
credit  is  still  the  law  of  the  land    and 
companies   that   are   filing   tax   returns 
must— they   have   no   choice— take    the 
7-percent   investment  credit  now    and 
later  if  we  repeal  it  retroactively  file  an 
amended  return  and  pay  it  back  to  the 
Government.  Not  only  is  this  unneces- 
sary  work   but  it   creates   uncertainty 
What  excuse  is  there  for  delaying  this 
decision? 

I  feel  strongly  that  if  the  Senate  de- 
lays action  until  the  end  of  the  year  and 
lets  uncertainty  prevaU  as  to  whether 
we  Jill  or  will  not  extend  the  Investment 
credit,  even  though  we  then  extend  the 
surcharge    and    repeal    the    investment 
credit,  we  will  have  lost  the  wholesome 
effect  as  a  brake  on  inflation  that  would 
prevail  if  we  passed  it  today.  That  is  the 
reason  that  I  urge  that  whatever  action 
the  Senate  wants  to  take  we  vote  on 
it— 4  months,  6  months,  whatever  it  is 
let  us  lay  down  the  rule  and  eliminate 
this  uncertainty.  Frankly,  I  would  take 
that  same  position  if  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ate would  defeat  the  measure.   If  the 
Senate  is  going  to  defeat  the  proposed 
extension  of  this  surtax  let  us  do  it  now 
and  then  let  those  who  make  this  de- 
cision tell  us  how  they  plan  to  cope  with 
the  resulting  $12  billion  deficit   and  let 
them  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
inflationary  results  of  their  action. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  nothing  in  the 
world  creates  more  disturbance  in  indus- 
try and  in  the  financial  community  af- 
fectmg  interest  rates  and  cost  of  living 
than  this  uncertainty.  Companies  make 
all  the  allowances  for  the  worst  and  must 
prepare  for  even  worse  than  that  which 
will  actually  develop. 

As  I  said  the  other  day.  it  is  a  good 
bit  hke  the  boy  scheduled  to  get  a 
whipping:  anticipating  the  whipping  and 
walking  down  to  the  barn  with  your 
dad  IS  far  worse  punishment  than  the 
pain  you  experience  after  it  is  all  over 
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I  think  that  is  just  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  connection  with  this  tax 
bill  toduy.  Whatever  decision  to  be  made 
make  it  quick. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  as  a 
result  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  a 
little  over  3  years  ago,  I  recommended  at 
that  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  we  recognize  this  problem  on  a  fiscal 
basis  as  well,  instead  of  just  on  a  mone- 
tary   basis.    In   other    words,    I    recom- 
mended   that  he    come    in    for    a    tax 
increase. 

I  would  not  argue  in  any  way  with  what 
the   Senator   has   presented    today     He 
knows  the  facts  far  better  than  I  But  I 
would  ask  him   this  question:    Does  he 
believe  that  the  continuation  of  this  tax 
will  have  a  major  effect,  to  the  point 
where  it  will  control  the  infiation  now 
characteristic  of  our  economy    or  does 
he  believe  that  it  is  also  necessary  to 
reduce  expenditures,  as  many  of  us  have 
been  trymg  to  do  on  this  floor  for  some 
weeks?  I  am  not  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular Item,  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  a 
debate  on  any  parochial  line  of  reason- 
ing. But  is  not  the  important  thing  for  us 
to  do  now  is  to  reduce  spending? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator:  and  I  have  made  this 
statement  many  times,  but  I  repeat  it 
again  here:  If  we  are  only  going  to  ex- 
tend this  surcharge  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $8  or  $9  billion  with  which  to  ex- 
pand the  spending  programs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment we  will  not  only  contribute 
nothing  toward  controlling  inflation  but 
I  think  it  would  have  an  adverse  effect  I 
think  It  would  actually  be  more  inflation- 
arj'  to  collect  extra  taxes  only  to  pour 
the  money  out  in  increased  Government 
spending  streams. 

For  that  reason,  I  firmly  believe  we 
have  got  to  have  this  act  accompanied 
by  firm  control  over  expenditures  If  I 
felt  for  a  moment  this  was  only  going 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
tional revenue  to  increase  spending  I 
would  not  support  the  tax  bill  myself. 

That  is  the  reason  I  said  last  year  that 
I  would  not  support  the  surcharge  even 
though  I  was  the  author  of  the  bill    if 
the   expenditure   controls   were   deleted 
trom  it.  I  told  the  administration  this 
year  that  after  our  failure  here  In  the 
Senate  to   obtain,   legislatively,   a   firm 
meaningful  control  over  expenditures  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  support  this  sur- 
charge extension.  I  could  not  argue  for 
its  enactment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
unless  we  had  a  Ann  commitment  worked 
out  with  the  executive  branch  that  there 
will  deflnitely  be  controls  over  spending 
That  was  the  reason  I  solicited  and  re- 
ceived   the    letter    from    the   President 
promising  that  the  administration  would 
hold  the  lid  on  expenditures.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  who  has  taken  this 
line  consistently,  will  agree  with  me  that 
my  voting  record  in  the  Senate  has  re- 
flected that  belief. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One  fur- 
ther point.  The  Senator  mentioned  the 
balance  of  payments  and  that  in  this 
quarter  they  are  worse.  I  am  sure  he  will 
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agree  with  me  that  last  year's  improve- 
ment in  the  balance  of  payments,  about 
which  there  was  so  much  boasting,  was 
not  a  true  correction  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  It  represented  an  un- 
usually large  inflow  of  foreign  invest- 
ment capital  coming  into  this  country 
and  buying  of  American  securities,  bonds, 
and  stocks;  and  that  resulted  in  a  math- 
ematical improvement  in  the  balance  of 
payments,  while  at  the  same  time  our  ex- 
ports as  related  to  imports  were  on  the 
adverse  side. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  also  reflected  the 
financial  problems  of  a  particular 
country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct;  there  was  a  flight  of  capital  from 
abroad  coming  into  this  country. 

When  we  speak  of  the  strength  of  the 
American  dollar  today,  as  some  do,  while 
it  is  in  a  little  better  position  than  it  was 
a  couple  of  times  last  year,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  dollar  looks  stronger  today  be- 
cause we  are  comparing  it  to  the  weaker 
currency  position  of  some  of  the  other 
countries,  which  were  stronger  last  year. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  gamble 
on  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  I  remember 
very  well,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri,  that  during  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  would 
or  would  not  enact  a  surcharge  last  year 
it  was  necessary  for  the  administration 
to  call  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  on  a 
certain  Friday  and  adjourn  the  Senate 
before  we  could  have  a  vote.  If  we  had 
had  the  vote,  at  that  time  it  was  almost 
certain  to  be  adverse  on  the  enactment  of 
the  surcharge.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasur>'.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  others  that 
the  American  dollar  would  have  gone 
over  the  brink  within  72  hours  had  the 
Senate  defeated  that  surtax  on  that  date. 
When  the  Senate  adjourned  early  that 
Friday  and  carried  the  vote  over  until 
the  following  Tuesday  the  administra- 
tion mustered  enough  votes  to  pass  the 
measure. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate  leadership  not 
to  let  that  happen  again — but  time  is 
running  out. 

I  say,  let  us  not  gamble  with  the  sta- 
bility of  our  dollar  to  that  point  again. 
That  is  the  reason  I  think  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  take  action.  I  think 
any  action  would  be  better  than  inaction; 
that  is  the  point  I  am  making.  I  am  not 
trj'ing  to  say  I  have  the  only  answer,  but 
the  Senate  has  a  right  to  express  its  will. 
Let  us  take  action  and  solve  the  im- 
passe before  it  is  too  late;  that  is  all  I 
ask. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
majority  leader  is  present,  and  I  would 
rather  like  to  address  what  I  have  to  say 
to  him,  and  also  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  when  we  flnished  the  dialog  that 
at  3  o'clock  we  were  going  to  discuss 
some  procedural  matters  with  reference 


to  the  ABM  issue  pending  before  the 
Senate  and  then  likely  have  a  vote  on  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ac- 
cept the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Obviously  we  are  not  going  to  get  ac- 
tion on  the  tax  matter  unless  we  set 
aside  the  ABM  debate  and  address  our- 
selves to  it. 

Tomorrow  it  is  expected  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  complete  action 
on  the  tax  bill  and  that  it  will  be  mes- 
saged over. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  major- 
ity leader,  who  thought  that  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  committed  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  uttered  the 
hope  that  perhaps  we  could  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  and  that  if  there 
be  objection,  it  would  then  go  to  the 
calendar  and  could  be  called  up  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  hazards  in- 
volved in  sending  it  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  that  if  action  is  expected,  there 
must  be  a  physical  vote.  The  question  is 
how  long  will  it  take  to  get  a  quorum. 
That  is  one  matter. 

The  second  matter  involves  how  much 
discussion  there  will  be  before  that  bill 
finally  gets  to  a  vote. 

Since  time  is  so  important  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  renew  my  hope  that  perhaps  we 
can  call  it  up  and  have  objection  made,  if 
anyone  so  desires,  and  put  the  measure 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  It  will  then  be 
there  to  call  up  at  any  time.  It  has  got  to 
be  here  and  ready  so  that  when  the  ABM 
matter  is  set  aside — and  that  matter  has 
not  been  agreed  to  yet — we  may  then  get 
to  the  tax  bill. 

However,  that  is  a  parliamentary  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us.  And  it  has  got  to 
be  solved  first.  Tliere  is  no  other  answer 
to  it. 

That  question  anticipates  whether  a 
vote  can  be  had  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

■Various  objections  have  been  regis- 
tered. Some  Senators  say  that  we  ought 
to  wait  and  ought  not  to  conclude  the 
matter  until  the  President  returns.  They 
say  that  there  will  be  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  is  prepared  to  adduce  heretofore 
unexplored  material  of  high  value.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  However,  one  can 
anticipate  that  all  of  this  will  take  time. 

The  quer>'  is.  without  discussing  the 
merits  of  any  measure,  v.hether  it  is  the 
surtax  or  the  ABM :  When  do  we  vote  so 
that  we  can  give  a  sense  of  certainty  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  as  well  as 
to  the  commercial  community  when  we 
finally  get  around  to  the  surtax? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  did  ap- 
proach me  earlier  today  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  putting  on  the  calendar  the 
15 -day  extension  of  the  surtax  withhold- 
ing levels. 

I  did  not  at  that  time  express  any  en- 
thusiasm for  such  a  procedure,  nor  do  I 
do  so  now.  But  I  did  say  that  I  would  be 


glad  to  discuss  it,  as  a  courtesy,  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr 
Long*  . 

It  would  be  my  preference  this  time 
to  have  the  resolution,  if  and  when  it 
comes  from  the  House,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  is  the 
proper  procedural  attitude  to  take. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
indicated  that  it  would  be  difficult  per- 
haps to  get  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee together.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  difiBcult  at  all,  may  I  say.  most  re- 
spectfully, in  view  of  the  deadline  of  mid- 
night this  coming  Thursday,  at  which 
time  the  surtax  will  go  out  of  existence 
if  it  is  not  renewed  in  some  shape  or 
form. 

My  present  guess  is  that  it  might  well 
go  out  of  existence.  That  would  mean 
that  the  money  withheld  from  .salaried 
workers  and  wage  earners  would  have 
to  be  repaid  to  them. 

It  would  mean  also,  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  very  difiBcult  to  get  the 
surtax  resurrected  again  in  view  of  the 
undercurrent  of  feelings  I  have  detected 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  Committee  on 
Finance  can  meet  and  report  out  on  a 
9-to-8  basis  the  extension  of  the  surtax 
as  reported  from  the  House,  with  all  of 
these  factors  in  mind,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  a  quorum  present,  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  time  expiration  of 
midnight  Thursday  next  of  the  present 
surtax,  if  not  extended,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  action  at  that  time,  too. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  who  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, would  agree  with  that  and  under- 
stand the  situation  in  which  not  only  he 
finds  himself,  but  I  also  find  myself  ^t 
the  same  time. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  what  I 
have  said  twice  today  on  this  matter 
and  what  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee and  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  authorized  me 
to  state  on  Thursday  last. 

I  am  not  the  author  of  these  proposals. 
I  am  the  servant  of  the  policy  commit- 
tee, and  what  the  policy  committer  de- 
cides to  do.  I  will  do  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  without  any  if's,  and's.  or 
butt's. 

I  am  here  as  a  lightning  rod  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  heat 
coming  in  my  direction.  But  I  do  not 
mind  that.  It  goes  with  the  job  and  with 
the  responsibility  intrusted  to  me.  And 
that  responsibility  will  be  carried  out 
without  fear  or  favor. 

I  am  saying  now  that  I  am  putting 
everything  on  the  table,  where  it  has 
always  been,  anyway,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  Senate  to  decide  what  to  do  within 
the  next  several  days  about  this  most 
important  question  which  confronts  us. 

I  can  only  repeat  again  that  if  I  detect 
correctly  the  undercurrent  of  feelings  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  as  far  as  the  surtax 
is  concerned,  if  it  ever  goes  off  the  books, 
it  is  ver>'  possible  that  it  will  not  be  put 
on  the  books  again. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Gore>  has 
in  mind,  except  that  he  has  called  a  meet- 
ing of  his  subcommittee  in  executive  ses- 
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sion  on  Wednesday  next.  It  will  be  my 
hope,  in  view  of  the  developments  which 
have  become  known  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  over  the  past  2  or  3  days,  that  it 
might  be  possible  the  next  day,  Thurs- 
day, to  take  up  the  ABM  amendment. 

If  an  agreement  could  be  reached  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTi,  would  reconsider  his 
position  and  perhaps  come  along.  I  do 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
•  Mr.  COOPER'  :  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  H.ART) ;  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Stennis  >  :  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois 'Dr.  DiRKSENi,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana — now  speaking— would 
like  to  get  a  vote  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  tliink 
that,  so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned, 
he  cares  one  way  or  the  other  when  the 
vote  comes. 

-  Thetis  about  all  I  can  say. 

-  Mr.,  OIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  tax  measure  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  let  us  assume,  also,  that  without  an 
undue  use  of  time  it  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Now.  that  implies  that 
to  get  any  action,  the  ABM  matter- 
meaning  the  amendments— has  to  be  set 
aside,  and  the  majority  leader,  exercising 
his  vei-y  proper  province,  must  call  up  the 
tax  bill.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  would 
the  ABM  matter  and  this  amendment  be 
set  aside  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  answer, 
with  due  respect  to  the  chnirman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  all  right. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  loath  to 
set   the   pending   business   aside   unless 
some   agreement,    if   possible,    could    be 
reached  relative  to  the  accommodation 
proposed  in  good  faith  by  the  Democratic 
policy   committee   and   the   Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  administration,  if  it  were  given  some 
consideration    and    perhaps,    hopefully, 
approval.   I  do  not  take  as  a   negative 
answer  the  fact  that  2  hours  after  this 
accommodation   was   given   to   the   dis- 
tinguished m.inority  leader,  it  was  turned 
down;  that  it  was  turned  down  just  be- 
cause the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  TV 
said  so.  I  received  no  word  from  anyone 
in  the  administration  or  from  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  which  indicated  that  it 
was  turned  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  that  last  Friday  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  said  that  the  door  was 
still  open,  and  I  replied  that  I  hoped  the 
door  would  stay  open. 

But,  frankly,  this  is  about  as  far  as 
AC  can  go.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  per- 
.siiasion  to  get  this  far,  and  I  think  we 
are  up  against  a  proposition  which  can- 
not be  compromised  any  further  but 
which  will  have  to  be  decided  one  way  or 
the  other  at  the  proper  time— and  the 
proper  time  will  not  extend  beyond  mid- 
night of  Thursday  next. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President,    the 
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awkward  position  in  which  the  minority 
leadership  finds  itself — and  very  partic- 
ularly   the   minority   leader— is   simply 
that  what  is  contained  in  that  resolu- 
tion implied  that  the  proposal  would  be 
accepted  as  such,  without  changing  one 
jot  or  tittle.  Now,  then,  that  presumes 
that  I  would  go  to  evei-y  one  of  the  43 
Members  on  the  minority  side  and  ask 
them  to  concur.  They  may  or  may  not 
concur,  ^I   have   no   control   over    that. 
Obviously,  I  cannot  abrogate  the  privi- 
leges, the  rights,   and  the  prerogatives 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  So  if  one 
of  them  should  stand  in  his  place  and 
offer    an    amendment,    or    a    series    of 
amendments,  obviously  that  is  his  right 
as  a  Senator.  How  shall   the  minority 
leader  control  that?  He  cannot  control 
it.  He  might  make  some  importunity.  He 
might  make  a  plea  and  say.  "Please  do 
not  do  it."  But  they  might  ignore  him. 
for  all   his   trouble,   because  everybody 
has  a  serious  interest  in  the  matter. 

So  I  found  myself  in  that  awkward 
Ijosition.  and  I  could  not  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  "We  accept." 
I  could  say  for  myself,  "I  accept.  '  But  I 
could  not  say  it  for  every  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  certainly  I 
could  not  say  it  for  those  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nor  could  I.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  faith  and 
good  understanding,  and  I  have  found 
that  the  word  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  as  good  as  gold.  He  has 
never  said  anything  to  me  that  he  did 
not  back  up;  and  I  hope  that,  in  reverse. 
my  actions  toward  him  have  been  on  the 
same  basis. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  trust 
it  will  always  be  that  way.  at  the  pres- 
ent value  of  gold, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirty-five  dollars 
an  ounce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  know,  from  what 
pours  into  my  office  every  day,  that  there 
are  people  in  the  Capitol  from  all  over 
the  country.  They  are  coining  and  ap- 
pealiiig  for  modifications  in  the  so-called 
investment  tax  credit: 

C.nn't  you  make  a  little  modification  so 
that  we  can  buy  some  boxcars  for  our  rail- 
roads? Those  mean  shipments;  they,  in  turn, 
mean  Jobs.  That  contributes  to  the  economy 
and  to  its  viability.  Cant  you  please  do  it? 


What  happens  in  my  office  is  happen- 
ing in  every  office — certainly  in  this  end 
of  the  Capitol,  So  how  can  I  say  that 
somebody  is  not  going  to  stand  in  his 
place  and  ask  for  a  modification? 

When  one  looks  at  the  resolution  of 
tile  majority  policy  committee,  he  sees 
how  carefully— almost  as  if  it  were  done 
by  a  genius — they  nailed  down  the  date; 
they  nailed  down  everything  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  so  that,  if  you  changed  a 
comma,  it  probably  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  that  undertaking  by  the 
committee. 

I  always  want  to  play  in  the  very  best 
of  faith.  That  is  a  chance  we  have  to 
take  But  the  problem  is,  if  it  comes  over 
here  tomorrow,  if  it  goes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  if  we  have  a  meeting 
the  next  morning,  and  if  we  report  it  to 
the  Senate  Calendar,  do  we  then  move 
aside  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  get  at  it? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  just  a  moment. 
On  that  question.  I  do  not  think  there 
really  has  been  a  durable  answer. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  importance  of  this  tax  matter,  as  re- 
ported to  the  country  and  as  reported  to 
the   Senate.   Without   lessening   that.   I 
wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  real 
pending    business    of    the    Senate — the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Let  me  underscore,  too,  that  I  want 
everyone,  of  course,  to  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  that  matter  pro  and  con 
as  much  as  he  might  wish.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  is  serious  business.  The  debate 
on  that  issue  has  been  going  on  since 
January  of  this  year  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  In  addition  to  the  debates  we 
had  theretofore. 

This  authorization  bill  contains  all  the 
hardware  of  the  militar>'  program,  and 
we  have  to  have  this  every  year.  That  is 
contrary  to  the  usual  pattern.  We  au- 
thorized various  programs  for  2,  3,  or  4 
years. 

I  was  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  to  the  law  that  required 
this  authorization  and  held  out  for  it  to 
the  last,  because  I  thought  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  on 
it  every  year.  The  argument  against  it 
was  that  it  will  be  delayed :  Congress  will 
not  act:  it  will  drag  along;  too  much  time 
will  be  consumed.  We  finally  overcame 
that  argument.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. That  became  the  law,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  wholesome  law. 

But  it  certainly  does  put  the  bee  on  us. 
This  is  totally  a  legislative  responsibility. 
We  cannot  blame  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment; we  cannot  blame  industry*.  We 
cannot  blame  anyone  but  ourselves.  We 
are  holding  up  this  matter,  which  will 
take  weeks  at  best  after  it  passes  the 
Senate.  The  House  will  have  to  act.  It 
will  have  to  go  to  conference.  The  report 
will  have  to  come  to  the  Senate.  Every- 
thing in  the  bill  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
final  decision.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  had  some  very  fine  hear- 
ings. I  understand  their  position  is  they 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  go  imtil 
these  authorization  matters  are  settled. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  responsibility 
here.  This  measure  involves  hardv.are  for 
Vietnam,  if  it  continues  to  last  over 
there. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  ABM 
is  that  we  already  have  the  Poseidon  pro- 
gram. We  are  converting  now  from  the 
Polaris  over  to  Poseidon.  These  sub- 
marines are  held  up  now  in  the  process 
of  remodeling,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, pending  disposition  of  this  bill.  So 
this  is  not  a  minor  matter.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  matters  vital  to  our  security. 
Many  other  illustrations  could  be  pointed 
out.  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
we  could  proceed  to  a  vote  before  toa 
long.  With  respect  to  the  tax  matter,  I 
personc'lly  would  like  to  know  more  about 
how  we  are  going  to  proceed,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  can  find  time  for  a  tax  matter. 
It  would  have  to  be  largely  by  agreement, 
at  any  rate,  as  I  understand  it,  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  real  difficulty  here. 
News  stories  in  some  places  suggest 
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that  the  ABM  go  over  imtil  after  the 
August  recess.  Mr.  President,  that  would 
be  pitiful.  Here  are  the  authors  of  the 
amendment.  They  are  ready  to  speak. 
They  have  taken  a  position  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Let  us  close  ranks  and  In 
.some  way  give  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
.liee  an  opportunity  to  have  his  hearing.  I 
.nm  not  talking  behind  his  back.  He  knows 
haw  I  feel  about  that.  Give  him  a  chance 
to  have  his  hearing  and  vote  on  this 
matter  Friday.  I  think  there  should  be 
48  hours'  notice.  It  takes  time  to  travel 
and  present  the  arguments.  I  am  hoping 
that  some  day  this  week  will  be  consid- 
ered. I  have  just  referred  to  Friday.  I 
believe  that  is  reasonably  possible.  I  hope 
tliey  will  get  the  hearings  all  together. 
All  the  backgroimd  material  is  known. 
We  could  finally  get  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence and  still  have  requests  for  hearings. 
If  we  listened  to  some  persons,  we  would 
still  be  having  hearings  on  the  atomic 
bomb. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate.  Let  us  close 
ranks  and  get  started  on  something  def- 
inite. I  propose  Friday, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
made  a  suggestion  that  we  might  be  able 
to  vote  Friday.  I  just  talked  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
He  would  not  feel  inclined  to  agree  to 
vote  on  Friday.  If  we  could  accomplish 
it  only  by  a  time  limitation,  and  if  there 
was  an  agreement,  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  But  if  we  do  not  lay  it  aside, 
what  happens  to  the  surtax?  That  is  the 
problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  we  have 
been  engaged  in  repetitious  debate  on 
this  issue  and  we  are  now  going  into  the 
fourth  week,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing new  that  might  be  brought  to  light 
that  would  change  the  already  hardened 
lines  on  this  issue  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  lines  are  clearly  drawn. 

I  think  we  do  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try a  great  disservice  if  we  do  not  go 
ahead  on  this  matter.  If  we  cannot  ar- 
rive at  some  agreement  to  vote,  prefer- 
ably on  Wednesday  or  Tliursday — that 
would  give  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
time  to  reveal  whatever  documents  he 
wants  to  investigate  in  his  committee 
meeting — I  would  feel  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  offer  a  tabling  motion  to  force 
the  issue  and  bring  it  to  a  vote  because 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  contribute 
any  more  to  enlighten  the  Senate  on  this 
issue, 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Dole  in  the  chain.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie 
•Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President, 
most  of  my  discussion  about  this  matter 
'vas  in  the  closed  session. 

But  I  feel  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 


who  is  not  in  the  Chamber  today,  should 
also  be  present  for  this  discussion,  be- 
cause some  2  months  ago,  as  a  guess, 
members  of  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific fraternity,  suggested  we  look  into 
some  reports. 

I  thereupon  asked  that  I  be  allowed 
to  look  at  these  reports.  At  first  I  was 
told  the  reports  could  not  be  located. 
This  was  done  with  complete  sincerity. 
I  do  not  in  any  way  criticize  that,  but 
if  there  was  any  delay  it  v/as  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senate. 

Later  on  one  of  the  reports  wa«  found 
and  was  promptly  sent  to  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  this  report  does 
not  approve  certain  aspects  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  ABM.  As  is  the  case  in  much 
of  this  discussion,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  talk  about  it  in  open  session  because 
pertinent  factors  incident  to  such  dis- 
cussion have  been  classified. 

Only  last  week  another  report  was  ob- 
tained and  sent  over.  In  both  cases.  I 
might  add,  these  reports  were  not  made 
by  any  opponents  or  proponents  of  this 
system  or  any  other  system.  They  were 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  and  were  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  One  of  them 
was  made  by  a  company  headed  by  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  the  other  by  a  com- 
pany called  Aerospace.  Both  companies 
are  nonprofit  organizations  which  obtain 
their  business  from  the  Government, 

I  have  been  told  there  are  other  re- 
ports made  by  other  companies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  weapons 
system  I  have  opposed  at  its  original 
presentation  since  coming  into  Govern- 
ment. When  I  was  criticized  for  doing  so 
I  looked  up  the  record.  I  found  that  since 
World  War  II  I  have  worked  for  and 
voted  for  S953  billion  for  the  Defense 
Department,  which  means  at  the  end  of 
this  year  that  figure  will  be  over  a  trillion 
dollars. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  delay  of  these  re- 
ports, and  believe  everj-thing  was  done  to 
obtain  them  for  tis.  I  do  not  criticize  in 
an>-Avay  people  who  are  entirely  sincere 
in  their  belief  this  system  should  be  de- 
ployed now.  But  I  do  find  there  are  state- 
ments in  the  two  reports  which  would 
imply  that  considerable  thought  should 
be  given  to  whether  or  not  this  Safe- 
guard system  should  be  deployed  now  in- 
stead of.  as  the  Cooper- Hart  amendment 
recommends,  waiting  a  year  before  decid- 
ing on  deployment. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  report 
which  we  learned  about  only  last  week. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  favorable 
or  not.  Tliat  is  a  report  made  by  the  De- 
fense Science  Advisory  Board. 

I  imderstand  that  report  is  critical  of 
the  Safeguard  system  itself;  not  just  any 
ABM  system. 

The  scientists  who  told  me  about  it — 
and  two  did — are  universally  respected. 
They  would  not  be  considered  political 
scientists  against  the  ABM  system  or  po- 
litical scientists  for  the  ABM  system; 
rather  independents.  They  said  that  in 
their  opinion  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  look  at  the  reports  before  the 
vote  as  to  whether  or  not  to  deploy  now. 

If  we  had  known  about  the  reports  be- 
fore, naturally  we  would  have  looked  at 
them  before.  One  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  my  tmderstanding  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
requested  it.  I  personally  wotUd  like  to 
see  it. 

From  what  I  have  read — and  I  have 
not  tried  to  make  any  count — this  will 
be  a  close  vote;  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  judged  on  the  facts.  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  valuable  to  a  Senator, 
before  he  votes  on  this  subject,  than  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  facts. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  chair- 
man of  his  subcommittee.  He  has  sched- 
uled a  meeting  on  Wednesday  to  review 
these  reports. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stennis  • ,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  knows 
that  I  have  nothing  but  the  most  com- 
plete respect  for  him.  Of  all  the  m^n  I 
liave  ever  known,  he  has  a  wise  concept 
of  justice. 

Inasmuch  as  the  vote  will  be  close,  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  much  pressure — let 
me  emphasize  that  the  pressure  by  no 
means  is  on  only  one  side — we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  the  Senate  to  examine  all 
reports  made  by  independent  experts 
who  tried  to  obtain  the  facts. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Several  other  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  comment  on  what  the  Senator 
said  relative  to  the  hearing  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  which  has  been 
talked  about  here.  I  have  also  requested 
representatives  from  the  Pentagon  to 
come  and  discuss  another  aspect  of  this 
matter  which  has  just  been  brought  to 
my  attention  in  the  past  few  days. 

If  I  may  add  one  other  thing,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  seems  to  take  upon 
us  a  little  more  than  usual  blame  for  this 
delay.  This  is  the  first  time — I  believe  it 
is  correct — that  I  can  remember  this  kind 
of  bill  was  first  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
Normally,  it  is  passed  by  the  House  first, 
is  it  not,  and  then  sent  on  to  the  Sen- 
ate? On  this  occasion  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  did,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
it  beyond  the  time  for  reasonable  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely important;  but  I  would  not  agree 
to  a  vote  now,  under  these  circumstances, 
on  Friday. 

It  may  be,  after  the  liearings  on 
Wednesday,  if  the  matter  is  brought  up 
on  Thursday,  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  others  interested  in  this  may  wish  to 
agree  to  it.  .so  that  I  might  not  object. 
However,  I  think  it  would  be  preferable 
to  vote  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

In  that  connection.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  do  not  proceed  with  the  tax  matter. 
It  has  a  time  limit  on  it  for  Friday,  or  at 
least  midnight  Thursday.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out.  that  the  last  meeting  of  the 
President  with  the  leaders  of  Senate  and 
House  was  on  the  matter  of  the  tax  bill. 
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If  this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  have  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill  which  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  and  to  offer  tomorrow  morning  If 
the  Senator  would  like,  and  uUlize  that 
time  in  disposing  of  certain  amendments 
without  any  extended  debate  They  are 
simple  amendments.  That  will  make  some 
progress  in  disposing  of  the  military  bill 
it  that  IS  an  agreeable  procedure.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  something  else  that  has  come 
".^-  ,^  .^'^"eve  I  have  a  rough  Idea  of 
What  it  is;  namely,  what  happens  when 
the  air  becomes  filled  with  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  so  forth. 

Earlier  this  morning.  I  received  a 
pamphlet  which  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge IS  not  entirely  accurate.  I  am  sure 
said  pamphlet  wa^  sent  to  many  other 
people  because  it  is  printed  in  rather 
deluxe  fashion.  It  makes  several  state- 
nients  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, are  not  correct. 

As  mentioned  earlier  today.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  pamphlet  briefly  on  the  floor 
temorrow. 

What  worries  me  is  that  if  we  could  get 
a  few  figures  declassified,  we  could  clar- 
ify certain  aspects  of  the  system  so  tliat 
more  people  would  understand  it^  opera- 
tion. 

I  took  the  two  committees  most  thor- 
oughly briefed  on  this  matter  and  com- 
bined their  votes— the  only  two  com- 
mittees that  have  been  thoroughly 
briefed  on  this  matter— and  to  my  sur- 
pnse,  even  though  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  three  less  members  than 
the  Armed  Serv^ices  Committee,  found 
that  the  vote  on  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  was  18  for,  14  against.  1  un- 
decided; this  out  of  the  33  members. 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that 
the  more  facts  we  get.  the  more  con- 
structive the  vote  will  be. 

It  is  hard  to  discuss  this  matter  in- 
telligently without  releasing  classified 
figures;  for  example,  the  number  of 
Sprmts  and  Spartans  involved  in  each 
missile  field. 

I  am  trying  to  figure  a  way.  tomorrow 
to  say  what  should  be  said  without  violat- 
ing security. 

We  have  two  reports.  We  are  expect- 
ing two  more.  There  may  be  more;  so  I 
would  hope  we  could  spend  a  little  more 
time  to  understand  the  technical  peo- 
ple, those  not  connected  either  politically 
against  it  or  politically  for  it. 

I  should  also  say,  with  great  respect  to 
my  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  that  I  do  believe  gen- 
kI'iT  ^;w!"  ^°""ection  with  authorization 
bills  the  Senate  must  proceed  ahead  of 
the  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  House  has 
not  even  started  its  hearings  on  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  although  they  did  start 
authorization  hearings  on  the  Air  Force 
those  have  been  temporarily  suspended' 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  have  a  little 
more  time  in  order  to  understand  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  what  this  is 
about  and  not  just  the  two  committees 
most  directly  involved 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator  yield  to  me  quite  briefly  for  a 
response? 

.^J^^^^^^^GTON.   Mr.   President,   I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  by 
way  of  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, there  is  nothing  especially  new  about 
this  authorization  bill  coming  up  in  the 
Senate  first.  It  should  have  been  up  in 
both  Houses  perhaps  before  now.  but  last 
year  I  was  acting  chairman  on  that  bill 
and  It  was  taken  up  here  first.  I  know 
that   to  be   a   fact.   My   recollection   is 
tnat  some  previous  years  when  I  was  act- 
ing chairman  we  took  it  up  first    Cer- 
tamly,  the  rule  about  the  House  taking 
up  an  authorization  bill  is  not  rigid-  just 
appropriation  bills.  e  u,  juii 

atiSis  ^"^^^^^^^"^   "^"st  on  appropri- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  appropriations  are 
always  handled  in  that  order 

Mr  President.  I  know  of  no  additional 
reports  or  additional  information  o?  as 
to  what  might  be  in  them.  I  do  not 
thmk  any  has  been  withheld 
c:l  r^^  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  may  not  have  heard  Secre- 
tary Laird  yesterday  on  one  of  the  net- 
work   programs.    "Pace    The    Nation  " 

SoSn  salS'""''^  '^^^  ''"^^"°"'  *^^*  ^^• 
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Mr.  Secretary.  It  was  reported  this  Dast 
week  that  the  Institute  for  DefeSe  Analysis 
Which  is  sometimes  described  as  the  Pen^: 
gon's  "think  tank",  has  come  up  with  a  re- 
port saying  that  it  would  be  w^teful  t^ 
deploy  an  ABM  system-an  antNba  'astl? 
missile  system.  Is  there  such  a  report?  Have 
you  seen  it.  and  how  do  you  react  to  it' 
th^  ^.^""1;  ^^"-   '^^'«  «^«  ^^"al   reports 


The  rest  of  the  answer  is  important: 

I  think  it's  important  from  the  Depart- 

mu^iH«     ^^^^.'"^  standpoint  to  have  these 

outside  agencies  look  at  both  the  pros  and 

outii^^.  ^^  Z'  ""^''^  ^^  ^^^'l'^  «iade 
outlining  the  adverse  opinion  on  various 
weapon  systems,  as  well  ^^s  the  supp^  ing 
information.  And  we  have  reports  from  thai 

^Son."  """  '''''  °^  ^^'^  P-^^-'- 
I  study  those  reports,  and  then  I  make 
my  recommendation  after  I  have  studied  the 
reports  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Sheehan.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  go 
into  detail  as  to  what  is  in  these  reported 
The  opposition  In  the  Senate  is  making 
something  of  them,  and  claiming  that  theVre 
new  information— fresh  information  which 
t?2  ^^f.fystem  won't  work-specifically  that 
high  altitude  nuclear  blasts  would  knock  out 
the   radars   and    the   other   communication 

unlTka^r"^"^    '""^   ^^"^"^    ""^     "^^^^  ^^ 

Could  you  comment  on  thaf 

Mr.  Lakd.  Well,  I'd  be  very  happy  to.  and 
I  conimented  on  that  charge,  in  very  great 
detail,  beiore  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  the  detailed  explanation  of  that  that  I 
went  into  on  the  unclassihed  record  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
this  was  covered  in  great  detail 

This  program  is  just  a  short  program  and 
I  m  sure  you  don't  want  to  get  Into  that 
detail  now.  But  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  the  very  thorough  and  complete  answers 


that  were  given  before  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  when  that  very  same  quee- 
tion  was  asked. 

There's  about  ten  pages  of  testimony  in 
which,  I  think,  that  that  question  was  very 
adequately  dealt  with. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  made  a 
legitimate  inqiui-y  last  Friday,  I  believe 
It  was.  on  that  very  point.  I  knew  I  had 
heard  it  gone  into,  but  I  could  not  give 
him  the  book  and  page 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
liave  the  book  and  page  now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  but  I  will  get  It  and 
give  It.  I  wall  have  it  for  the  Senator  in 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  had  this  same  man- 
ner in  our  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
heanngs,  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souii  wiU  remember.  We  always  have  to 
go  into  that  question,  and  do. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  none  of  these  reports  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  point  brought 
up  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  They 
do  have  something  to  do  with— at  least 
one  of  them  does,  and  I  know  because  I 
have  read  it— the  vulnerability  of  the 
proposed  radar  system. 

In  effect,  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  some  others  are  asking  for  is 
tlie   same   knowledge    the   Secretary   of 
Defense  has  with  respect  to  these  re- 
ports. He  has  read  them  and  formed  his 
opinion.  If  there  is  also  a  favorable  re- 
port, we  should  have  it.  I  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  yesterday,  being  back  in 
my  State.  If  there  is  a  favorable  report 
from  the  Institute  of  Defense  Analysis 
inasmuch  as  I  have  one  which  is  not 
favorable  in  some  respects,  I  would  also 
like  to  see  the  favorable  report. 

I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  these  reports  had  anything  to 
do  with  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  talking  about.  I  do  feel  that  in  an 
atmosphere  of  this  character,  we  would 
not  want  to  be  "tabled"  out  of  any  in- 
foiTnation. 

We  want  and  should  have  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  get.  It  is  not  our  fault 
people  had  trouble  getting  these  reports 
together.  They  were  made  some  time  ago 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  date 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
^  Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  paper  re- 
i  erred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  written  in  1966,  a  summer  paper  Of 
course    the  way  this  thing  operates  is 
that  these  academicians  can  get  together 
and  do  these  things  ordinarily  when  they 
are  deployed  away  from  their  respective 
universities.  This  is  a  "think  tank"  typ3 
operation.  I  have  heard  this  paper  de- 
scnbed  as  "Thoughts  that  occurred  to 
me  while  shaving."  That  is  probably  the 
best  way  to  describe  the  report   because 
that  IS  all  they  are.   They  are   "think 
tank^    type  papers.  A  man  makes  pro- 
posals and  says,  "Why  do  we  not  see  if 
this  can  work?  '  or  "Why  do  we  not  see 
if  It  does  not  work?" 

Relative  to  the  matter  of  the  Senator 
irom  Mississippi  on  the  blackout,  the 
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page  and  number  are  in  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, page  61  of  the  hearings.  I  do  not 
have  the  precise  date.  Anyway,  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  as  appears 
on  page  61  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House,  on  the  possibility  of  the  radar 
blackout,  Mr.  Lipscomb  said: 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  charge  is  frequently 
made  that  the  ABM  system  Just  won't  work 
because  of  its  nuclear  environment.  That  the 
radars  will  be  blacked  out  either  from  ex- 
plcslon  from  our  shots  or  the  sliots  that  are 
coming  in  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Laird.  Mr.  Lipscomb,  thank  you 
for  your  generous  remarks.  I  miss  sitting  on 
that  side  of  the  table.  The  blackout  will  not 
invalidate  the  system.  Over  ihe  past  several 
years  exten.slve  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  effect  of  blackout  on  the  ABM.  both  self- 
blackout  caused  by  our  own  intercepts  and 
the  blackout  caused  by  an  enemy's  high 
burst  above  the  atmosphere,  and  also  of 
weapon  debris  that  escapes  from  the  burst 
region  at  very  high  altitude  detonation.  But 
we  believe  that  this  can  be  handled  by  hav- 
ing an  overlap  of  the  PAR  radar  systems  so 
that  one  PAR  can  cover  the  same  area  while 
another  PAR  is  temporarily  blacked  out. 

I  would  like  Dr.  Foster  to  comment  on 
that  iKrint. 

Mr.  Poster.  Mr.  Lipscomb,  the  situation  is 
as  Secretary  Laird  has  Indicated.  We  made 
a  test  in  1962  to  determine  the  effect  on 
radar  of  nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmos- 
phere. So  also  did  the  Soviet  Union.  From 
those  tests  we  calculated  the  best  kind  of  an 
attack  to  make  against  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem. We  also  designed  the  Safeguard  sy.stem 
to  minimize  the  effectiveness  of  such  attacks. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  studies,  we  find 
that  it  Is  not  worthwhile  for  the  enemy  to 
attempt  a  blackout  attack. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  we  have 
anal^-zed  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense 
around  Moscow.  We  know  how  many  mis- 
siles we  would  have  to  expend  to  make  a 
blackout  attack  on  their  radars.  We  have 
decided  that  isn't  a  profitable  venture  either. 
We  propose  to  go  through  that  system  by 
sheer  exhaustion  of  the  defense. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  waiting  about  an  hour. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Missouri  yielded  the  floor, 
and  the  Chair  then  recognized  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  a  minute.  Mr. 
President.  I  still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  the  Sena- 
tor 5  minutes,  or  even  10  minutes,  later, 
but  I  want  to  get  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <  Mr.  Cooper  )  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart'  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  get  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  also.  I  have  great  respect  for 
him;  in  fact  I  would  not  be  present  on  the 
floor  if  he  had  not  suggested  I  come 
over  this  afternoon.  I  did  not  know  he 
was  waiting,  having  not  been  here  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  for  a  reason- 
able time  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  matter  just  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  it  is  not  covered  in  any 
of  the  reports  in  question.  Second,  the 
report  made  by  the  Institute  of  Defense 
Analysis.  I  am  told  by  the  staff,  was 
made  in  1966  and  delivered  to  the  Pen- 
tagon in  1967.  Third,  the  report  made 
by  Aerospace  is  dated  1968. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  would 
raise  Mr.  President:  then  I  shall  be 
through.  We  talk  a  lot  about  scientists 
and  engineers,  and  technical  pros  and 
cons;  but  anyone  who  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Pentagon  knows  there  are 
many  people  in  that  building  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  deployment  now 
of  this  proposed  ABM  system.  It  is  not  a 
scientific  matter  entirely.  It  must  operate 
when  it  is  installed.  That  is  another  rea- 
son why  I  thought  it  might  be  valuable 
to  review  these  reports,  so  we  could  find 
out  in  a  more  practical  way,  perhaps, 
why  it  is  there  are  people  in  the  Defense 
Department  who  do  not  think  now  is  the 
time  to  deploy. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  obtain  the  floor 
in  his  own  right.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  interrupt  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri.  I  want  to  come  back  to 
this  issue  of  when  a  vote  shall  be  taken. 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Avill  join  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  issue  has  been  de- 
bated in  the  country,  now,  for  more  than 
a  year.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
l^ending  bill  is  now  entering  its  fourth 
vceek.  I  ."^hould  like  to  say,  however,  that 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  un- 
usual delay  in  reaching  a  decision  on  this 
amendment.  It  does  have  some  impor- 
tance. From  the  standpoint  of  costs,  it 
involves  a  first  phase  cost  of  about  S2 
billion:  and  a  phase  2  cost  of  S10.8  bil- 
lion, and  many  competent  scientists  be- 
lieve it  will  go  far  beyond  that  to  S30  or 
S40  billion  dollars. 

The  amendment  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  country,  and  to  the  arms 
talks.  So  I  do  not  consider  that  time 
has  been  lost.  During  the  first  week,  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  had  the  obligation 
to  explain  their  \iews  not  only  on  the 
ABM  issue,  but  to  explain  on  the  entire 
bilL  During  the  second  week,  there  was 
no  burden  upon  us  to  bring  up  the 
amendment;  the  moon  shot  occupied 
attention  for  2  days,  at  least,  and  no 
debate  was  possible.  Last  week  Senator 
Hart  brought  up  the  amendment. 

If  one  looks  at  the  Record,  he  will  find 
that  many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
spoken  for  the  amendment  and  have 
entered  into  the  debate.  If  the  debate 
has  been,  as  is  said,  slow.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  charged  against  our  efforts  to 
try  to  bring  out  the  information  we  be- 


lieve necessary  for  judgment.  We  have 
tried. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  has  special 
reference  to  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  was  saying.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  vote,  but  the  culprit  seems  to  be  me 
at  this  point. 

On  May  16, 1  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
i'etai->-  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  of  ■which  I 
shall  read  the  first  paragraph : 

I  understand  that  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses  has  prepared  a  paper,  No. 
N-619.  which  is  entitled:  "Soviet  First-Strike 
Counterforce  Capability — Pact  or  Fiction." 
Will  you  please  provide  the  Committee  with 
a  copy  of  that  document? 

They  replied  on  June  2— Senators  will 
note  that  they  usually  reply  about  2  or  3 
weeks  later — and  politely  declined  to 
furni.sh  it.  They  said: 

In  summ.iry.  r.n  ID.'i  Inter lal  Note  is  :.n 
internal  v.'orking  document  for  staff  review, 
comment  and  criticism  '.nid  is  neither  intend- 
ed nor  suitable  for  external  distribution. 

I  have  had  this  kind  of  response  time 
and  again  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Sometimes,  when  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  or  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  joins  In  a  re- 
quest, I  get  them,  and  many  times  I  do 
not  get  them.  In  the  same  letter.  I  also 
requested  a  copy  of  the  'Command  and 
Control "  study,  going  back  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  They  did  not  then,  nor  have 
they  yet,  supplied  it. 

These  are  reports  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers, material  supplied  by  IDA  or  simi- 
lar organizations,  but  they  have  refused 
to  make  them  Evr>i!able,  though  finally 
after  much  effort,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  stated,  he  sometimes  will 
get  one.  or  if  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
inittee  on  Armed  Services  orders  the  De- 
fense Department  to  make  them  avail- 
able, as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  once 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  we 
get  them. 

But  I  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  we 
are  delaying  the  vote,  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  matter  of  this  importance, 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  has  no 
compunction  about  cla.ssifying  anything 
they  think  is  unfavorable  to  their  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  we  have  delayed.  I 
think  a  matter  of  this  weight  is  entitled 
to  much  greater  time  for  debate:  and  if 
there  is  anything  further  that  I  think 
we  need.  I  shall  not  a.aree  to  a  vote.  I 
have  already  made  it  plain  that  I  shall 
not  agree  to  a  vote  on  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day of  this  week.  We  will  need  to  see 
what  the  hearings  reveal  on  Wednesday. 

It  may  be  that  nothing  further  will  be 
revealed  that  has  not  already  been  re- 
vealed. Then  I  shall  be  willing  to  vote. 
I  think  the  sensible  thin?  to  do  would  be 
to  dispose  of  the  tax  matter — as  I  am 
prepared  to  do — and  then  to  revert  to 
this  bill  after  the  tax  bill  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Hart  i  and 
I  believe  that  as  we  are  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  amendment:  we  have 
the  duty  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  deci- 
sion. We  have  brought  the  question  of 
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agreeing  upon  a  time  to  vote,  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  so  that  Senators  could 
state  their  views.  Both  of  us  are  willing 
to  move  toward  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible.  But  it  is  the 
right  of  other  Senators  who  believe  that 
they  need  more  time  to  object.  We  are 
at  least  arriving  at  some  idea  as  to  when 
the  Senate  can  vote. 

We  knew,  and  so  stated  so  on  the  floor 
last  Friday,  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee ( Mr.  Gore  )  would  hold  a  hearing 
and  that  he  would  not  want  a  vote  until 
after  the  hearing. 

Certain  other  questions  had  been 
raised  about  information.  One  question 
arose  after  the  closed  hearing.  We  were 
advised  on  that  day  that  we  would  have 
last-minute  intelligence.  We  heard  the 
most  recent  intelligence.  Certainly  we 
would  not  and  do  not  question  the 
credibility  of  Senators  who  offered  the 
information,  but  we  had  no  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  sources  until  the  closed 
hearing  was  over.  Whatever  impression 
it  carried  had  been  made. 

Several  Senators  said— at  least  one  of 
them  ls"in  the  Chamber  today— that  they 
had  not  finally  decided  until  they  had 
heard  certain  evidence  which  was  given 
at  the  closed  session.  But  those  of  us  who 
oppose  deployment  had  never  heard  the 
last-minute  intelligence— until  the  closed 
hearing.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge its  meaning. 

A  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  was  amplified  in  last- 
minute  intelligence  offered  in  the  closed 
hearings.  Its  meaning  could  have  influ- 
enced Senators.  Later  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Laird  and  Dr.  Foster  and  questioned 
them  on  the  subjects,  one  of  which  was 
submarines.  I  received  letters  with  an- 
swers to  some  of  my  questions,  but  not 
answering  my  questions  on  submarines. 

Officials  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  CIA  came  to  my  office  and 
talked  to  me  about  the  new  information 
we  had  received  in  the  closed  session.  I 
must  say  that  their  reports  were  In  har- 
mony, but  on  the  subject,  for  which  I  had 
requested  information— submarines — one 
could  form  a  judgment  either  way.  I 
asked.  'Can  you  make  a  categorical  state- 
ment that  this  fact  Is  correct?" 

The  answer  was,  "No.  but  it  is  our  judg- 
ment, based  on  certain  phenomena,  that 
it  is  correct." 

So  one  could  make  his  judgment  either 
way. 

The  reports  of  intelligence,  and  their 
elusive  nature  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  faced  in  this  debate.  This  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  Friday  and  today. 

My  position  is  the  same,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Hart)  will  agree  with  me. 
We  want  to  keep  working  every  day  to- 
ward a  vote.  If  the  tax  matter  comes  up— 
and  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned— I  would  consider  laying 
our  amendment  aside  temporarily.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  lay  it  aside  on  any 
other  proposition,  because  if  we  were  to 
do  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  start 
over  again. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
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Senator  yield  for  a  brief  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
I  believe— and  I  know— that  the  matter 
of  this  last-minute  intelligence  has  had  a 
strong  Inhibiting  effect  on  the  matter  of 
bringing  the  debate  to  a  close. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  cannot 
any  Member  of  the  Senate,  when  recog- 
nized, offer  a  motion  to  table  a  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  If  that  motion  Is 
made,  then  It  Is  not  debatable  and  the 
vote  must  immediately  ensue  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator,  I  might  say  that 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  by 
some  Senators  to  the  possibility  of  offer- 
ing such  a  motion  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  there  will  not  be  such 
a  motion  until  after  prior  notice  has 
been  given  for  a  certain  reasonable  time 
within  which  every  Senator  may  have  his 
say  and  debate  the  matter. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
does  not  want  this  done  by  surprise.  We 
do  not  want  anything  like  that  done 
without  notice. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Adequate  notice  will  be 
given. 

Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  described  very 
well  our  motive  last  Friday  in  under- 
taking to  develop  the  possibility  of  ar- 
riving at  a  time  for  a  vote  and  in  re- 
viewing  the  discussion   this  afternoon. 
I  rather  think  in  View  of  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
pendency  of  the  matter,  I  assume  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  in  the  subcommittee  on 
Wednesday,  that  until  that  matter  has 
concluded,  none  of  us  would  push  for  a 
date  certain. 

We  would  all  recognize  the  necessity 
and  obligation  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  an  opportunity  to  develop 
whatever  record  there  may  be  on 
Wednesday.  We  could  then  renew  our 
discussion  here. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  de- 
scribed exactly  how  we  who  offer  the 
amendment  feel.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
the  amendment  go  forward  to  a  vote 
and  that  any  debate  that  any  Senator 
believes  to  be  relevant  to  a  prudent  de- 
cision is  available. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  would  want  the 
Senate  to  act  after  having  notice  that 


such  a  report  Is  In  existence  until  we 
have  had  that  opportunity. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  amend- 
ment have  the  deep  conviction  that  the 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  at  this 
time  would  be  wrong. 

For  that  reason  we  would  hope  to  win 
when  we  have  a  vote.  However,  more 
importantly,  we  hope  that  the  vote  will 
be  the  action  that  is  correct  and  In  our 
national  interest. 

A  few  days  to  insure  that  that  Is  done 
is  time  well  spent. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Gore  sub- 
cornmittee,  I  second  the  concern  of  our 
chairman  and  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  full 
committee,  that  we  not  set  a  time  for 
any  vote  on  this  vital  amendment  until 
we  are  quite  sure  we  have  all  the  infor- 
mation that  bears  upon  this  question. 
I  appreciate,  therefore,  the  assurance 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  this  point. 
So  far  as  the  suggestion  of  a  motion 
to  table  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  matter  what  position  the  majority  of 
the  Senators  might  take  on  the  final  sub- 
stantive question,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority would  defeat  a  motion   to   table 
■which  they  regarded  as  im timely  because 
sufficient  time  for  all  information  to  be 
available  had  not  been  allowed. 

Mr.   AIKEN.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
no  one  would  be  so  shortsighted  as  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment.  That  motion  certainly 
would  not  carry.  And  if  it  were  to  carry 
it  would  virtually  assure  the  introduction 
of  100  other  amendments  which  would 
mean  that  the  debate  would  run  on  and 
on— until  no  one  would  know  when  it 
would  conclude. 

There  is  one  question  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentuckv 
I  have  been  hopeful  that  we  might  find 
some  advantages  for  the  civilian  econ- 
omy, with  the  ABM  radar  and  computer 
systems. 

I  virtually  had  given  up  on  that  hope 
because  of  the  gi-eat  cost  of  the  radars 
that  have  been  proposed.  I  think  the  cost 
IS  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100  million  each.  However,  there  will 
be  other  uses  for  these  systems  in  the  De- 
fense Establishment. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  found 
any  alternative  uses  for  the  ABM  radar'' 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  this  matter.  I  did  make 
inquiry  from  scientists  at  the  most  re- 
spected laboratories  concerned  with 
radar  whose  names  are  well  known  in 
the  radar  field.  Dr.  Ruina  is  one. 

Dr.  Ruina  informed  me  that  the  use  of 
these  radars  in  nondefense  areas,  would 
be  prohibitive  in  cost.  For  example 
radars  used  for  air  traffic  control  are 
about  as  large  and  expensive  as  any 
radars  applied  to  civil  uses,  and  their 
cost  is  only  on  the  order  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  cost  of  the  MSR  and  PAR  are 
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about  100  times  greater.  My  Inquiries  re- 
vealed that  the  PARS  and  MSRS  could 
be  used  for  certain  other  functions  such 
as  early  warning,  observation  of  United 
States  or  Soviet  missile  tests,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  BMEWS  and  for  satellite 
tracking. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  are  six  or  seven  uses  to 
be  made  of  the  radars,  in  addition  to 
being  a  component  part  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Therefore,  if  the  research 
and  development  work  is  carried  on,  the 
cost  would  not  be  a  total  loss  in  the  event 
it  turned  out  to  be  unadaptable  to  the 
ABM  system  alone.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  could  be  used  in 
several  ways,  should  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem never  be  deployed.  For  this  reason 
research  and  development  on  the  radars 
at  recognized  test  sites  would  not  be  a 
loss  to  the  military  secm-ity  of  this  Na- 
tion. Even  if  they  are  superseded,  as  now 
seems  likely,  we  could  put  them  to  some 
constructive  use. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  so  many 
of  us  are  not  only  willing,  but  are  also 
anxious  to  have  the  research  and  devel- 
opment work  go  on.  However,  we  want 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  results  of 
that  research  and  development  work  will 
have  some  major  value  to  our  defense 
system,  and  hopefully,  to  our  economic 
system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  without 
question.  Dr.  Ruina  said  that  we  could 
make  some  use  of  the  radars  even  if  we 
decide  never  to  deploy  the  system. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Is  on  the  floor,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  one  portion  of  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  move  forward  with  dis- 
patch on  the  ABM  vote.  We  all  agree 
that  the  debate  has  been  exceedingly  in- 
formative and  useful.  There  has  not 
been  a  day  gone  by  without  a  major 
speech  being  given  by  both  proponents 
and  opponents. 

I  think  that  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal.  I  think  we  would  all  want  to  have 
every  bit  of  time  that  is  necessary.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  ready 
to  vote  tomorrow  or  Friday.  I  thirik  that 
I  have  all  the  Information  I  need.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  want  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  new  in- 
formation that  has  not  yet  been  revealed. 

I  have  seen  no  dilatory  tactics  of  any 
kind,  any  place.  We  recognize  the  ur- 
gency of  moving  ahead. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  said  he  would  be  willing  to  set 
aside  his  amendment  for  the  stu^tax  bill, 
I  think  this  is  exceedingly  important  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  is  a  bigger  pur- 
chaser in  America  and  who  would  be 
more  adversely  affected  by  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  we  have  today.  In  one  month 
we  have  had  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  of  six-tenths  of  1  percent,  and  if 
the  Defense  Department  budget  reflects 
this  increase,  it  is  costing  the  military 


services  a  half-billion  dollars  a  month  in 
just  paper  for  which  they  are  not  get- 
ting any  value.  The  value  of  the  military 
appropriation  is  dwindling  that  rapidly. 

Though  the  surtax  is  not  a  perfect 
answer  for  inflation,  I  will  try  on 
Wednesday  to  answer  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  on 
his  question  as  to  whether  it  has  had 
any  effect  at  all.  I  think  it  lias  had  an 
effect  in  slowing  down  the  gross  nation- 
al product  and  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. I  can  only  ask.  What  would  we  have 
had  for  an  inflationary  spiral  and  growth 
if  we  had  not  imposed  the  surtax? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  complete 
my  remarks. 

To  show  the  crisis  we  are  in  today  in 
interest  costs,  which  is  a  reflection  of  in- 
flation, I  point  to  last  week,  when  the 
State  of  Cormecticut,  on  triple  A  bonds, 
paid  the  highest  interest  cost  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  history.  Last 
Thursday  the  State  of  Illinois  tried  to 
float  a  S48  million  bond  issue  to  flnance 
higher  education — double  A  bonds — and 
we  could  not  get  a  single  municipal  bond 
dealer  or  banking  company  in  this  coun- 
try to  bid  on  those  bonds. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  credit,  we 
know  that  interest  rates  probably  should 
go  higher  than  they  are  right  now:  yet 
we  know  the  distortions  that  that  action 
would  have. 

So  this  problem  of  inflation  is  the  only 
one  I  can  see  that  would  be  cause  for  set- 
ting aside  this  very  important  debate  on 
bringing  the  ABM  Issue  to  a  vote  as 
quickly  as  we  can;  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
this  military  bill.  We  want  to  move  for- 
ward, but  that  one  exception,  I  think, 
is  warranted  by  the  circumstances  that 
I  see. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  assure  the 
distincruished  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
when  I  asked  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  it  w-as  with  recognition 
that  no  one  on  the  floor  is  more  capable 
of  discussing  fiscal  and  monetary  prob- 
lems than  the  distinguished  ranking  md- 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  In  asking  questions.  I  was  not 
taking  a  position,  rather  wanted  to  know 
from  him  whether  or  not  he  thought  if 
we  did  tills,  we  could  control  inflation.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  we  extend  the  surcharge 
and  it  does  not  control  the  growing  infla- 
tion, we  will  have  to  adopt  something 
additional. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  seem  to  be  deadlocked 
on  both  sides,  in  the  ABM  and  in  the  sur- 
tax. The  American  system  has  a  way, 
when  it  seems  that  you  are  up  against  a 
brick  wall,  of  showing  a  way  out  or  caus- 
ing you  to  take  a  way  out.  and  it  gener- 
ally comes  from  the  public,  the  press,  and 
our  own  consciences. 

I  back  the  Senators  who  are  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment.  I  am  a  member  of 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  they  are  absolutely  right.  We  ought 
to  vote  on  this  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  should  deal 
with  the  surtax  this  week,  so  urgent  is 
that.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  should  be 
set  aside  for  anything  but  the  surtax. 

I  can  only  express  these  things  as  the 
optimimi  way  to  proceed,  because  I  do 
feel  that  under  the  American  system,  be- 
tween now  and  tomorrow  and  the  next 
day.  it  will  bear  in  on  us  that  we  have  to 
do  what  we  have  to  do.  and  the  positions 
which  now  seem  so  firmly  fixed  will  yield, 
as  they  always  have  yielded,  to  the  higher 
patriotic  duty  and  responsibility  which 
are  involved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  always 
wise.  I  wish  to  clarify  one  thing  I  said 
earlier.  In  talking  about  laying  this 
amendment  aside  for  the  surtax.  I  said 
I  was  simply  expressing  my  own  view. 
Of  course.  I  would  not  agree  to  any- 
think  like  that  without  conferring  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  those 
who  support  this  amendment.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  see  this  laid  aside  for  some 
other  subject.  I  believe,  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  after  these  hear- 
ings are  held,  we  should  fix  a  date  and 
vote  on  this  amendment.  We  cannot  do 
it  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  taking  me  off  the 
hook.  That  was  not  a  joint  decision  of 
the  offerers  of  the  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  putting  it  aside  for  the  surtax. 

As  I  listened  to  the  discussion  about  the 
infiationary  fires  that  have  to  be  banked 
by  the  surtax  and  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  the  biggest  sufferer  from  in- 
flation, it  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  also 
the  biggest  contributor  to  inflation ;  and 
if  we  had  been  doing  this  kind  of  work 
for  the  last  couple  of  years,  we  would 
not  need  a  surtax. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  may  be  that  if  the 
imanimous  consent  were  arrived  at  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  with  respect  to 
voting  next  week  on  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  that  would  cause  people 
to  feel  that  the  door  is  open  to  acting  on 
the  surtax  this  week.  I  make  tliat  as  a 
suggestion,  most  respectfully. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield,  yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  here  is  one  Senator  who 
has  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  vote 
against  this  amendment,  has  been  wait- 
ing a  long  time  to  vote  for  the  ABM  pro- 
gram and  to  vote  for  this  bill,  has  been 
waiting  a  long  time  to  vote  for  the  surtax 
extension,  and  he  cannot  understand 
these  proceedings  as  being  other  than 
dilatory.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  through  several  so-called  filibusters 
himself.  He  thinks  he  knows  a  filibuster 
when  he  sees  it.  He  thinks  he  has  seen  a 
ver>'  skillful  one  in  this  vei-y  long,  drawn- 
out  debate.  He  wants  the  Record  to  show 
that  he  recognizes  it  as  a  filibuster,  and 
he  hopes  there  will  be  a  chance  given  to 
vote  on  this  amendment  in  the  next  cou- 
ple of  days. 
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The  Senator  from  Florida  wants  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  surtax  is  in 
the  wings  and  should  be  voted,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  Congress 
to  extend  the  surtax. 

The  second  thing  he  wants  to  call  at- 
tention to  is  that  we  are  at  the  28th  of 
July.  We  have  not  passed  a  single  appro- 
priation bill  that  has  gone  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  talking  about  a  vacation 
beginning  August  13,  for  3  weeks.  We 
have  not  done  anything  worthy  of  the 
name  up  to  now  in  this  session,  which 
has  extended  nearly  7  months. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  just  wants 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  a 
filibuster.  He  heard  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  has  been  in  the  Senate 
even  longer  than  he,  say  a  short  time  ago 
that  if  a  motion  was  made  and  carried, 
it  would  mean  that  there  would  be  100 
other  amendments  and  that  the  debate 
would  extend  on  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
I  believe  those  are  the  exact  words  used 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Tht_Senator  from  Florida  just  wants  to 
ask  his  friends  to  please  bring  this  thing 
to  an  end:  to  leave  the  Senate  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  this  business,  which  is 
simply  an  authorization;  to  leave  the 
Senate  in  the  position  to  pass  the  surtax 
bill :  and  I  hope  to  set  aside  the  plan  for 
vacation,  when  we  have  not  passed  a 
single  appropriation  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  has  been  sent  to  the 
President. 

Let  us  not  have  this  continuous  de- 
bate. If  Senators  want  to  have  a  fili- 
buster, the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not 
going  to  say  that  cannot  be  done;  but  he 
wants  it  to  be  clear  in  the  Record,  and 
the  people  to  understand  it,  that  that  is 
what  is  going  on. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  that  may  be  his  view: 
it  is  not  mine:  and  the  fact  that  he 
announces  it  to  the  public  does  not  make 
It  a  filibuster.  I  have  gone  through  this 
about  four  times  now,  and  I  will  do  it 
again. 

The  first  week  certainly  was  the  week 
during  which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi presented  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not 
include  only  the  ABM.  Many  other  pro- 
grams are  included  in  the  bill.  Altogether 
it  is  a  $20  billion  bill.  During  the  first 
few  days  the  chairman  was  supported  by 
quite  a  few  Senators  who  are  members 
of  the  committee.  The  next  week  a  great 
many  Senators  were  ;n  the  Stat«  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Many  of  them 
were  there  for  2  days,  and  properly  so.  I 
do  not  believe  we  could  put  our  minds 
on  anything  at  that  time  except  the  be- 
ginning of  that  great  trip  to  the  moon. 
Monday  was  a  holiday  and  the  next  day 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  introduced 
our  amendment. 

I  do  not  consider  that  we  have  been 
in  a  long  and  useless  debate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant debate.  It  involves  the  possible  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $10  billion  and 
many  persons  believe  it  will  involve  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  also  involves  the  se- 
curity of  our  country.  The  measure  in- 
volves not  only  our  security  but  also  it 
deals  with  peace.  It  is  not  a  simple  meas- 
ure. 


The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
calls  it  an  authorization  bill  is  not  very 
descriptive  of  the  amendment,  in  my 
view.  Nevertheless,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  are  ready  day  after  day 
to  be  here  and  to  use  our  best  efforts  to 
an-ive  at  a  vote.  We  hope  the  vote  will 
be  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  the  Senator  continuing  to 
speak.  I  have  frequently  spoken  myself 
in  filibusters.  I  think  I  know  one  when  I 
see  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  say  I  have  joined 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  associates  are  willing  to 
speak  on  and  on  and  on  indicates  that 
they  are  engaged  in  a  filibuster.  I  want 
to  indicate  that  is  what  we  are  faced 
with. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  his  concern  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  and  that  this  matter 
move  along  as  well  as  the  tax  bill. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  have  had  many  con- 
ferences with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Without  any  exception  they  have  wanted 
to  get  their  amendment  to  a  vote  and 
they  have  been  ready  and  have  gone  to 
any  length  they  could  in  cooperating  on 
that  score. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  they  ready  to  vote 
now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  they  are.  I  do 
not  speak  for  them.  However,  they  have 
come  to  the  Chamber  repeatedly  for  col- 
loquies to  see  if  we  could  get  an  arrange- 
ment to  vote,  and  they  did  so  today.  We 
came  here  at  3  o'clock  today  for  that 
purpose.  I  am  sure  that  is  their  position. 
The  matter  is  held  up,  nevertheless,  and 
the  Senator  will  address  himself  to  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  perfectly  willing  for  Senators 
to  talk,  but  he  wants  it  imderstood  that 
if  they  want  to  vote,  he  believes  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  vote  and  as  long  as 
they  keep  talking  when  they  say  they 
are  ready  to  vote,  they  are  filibustering. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  is  trying  to  get  the 
Senate  moving  and  I  commend  him  for 
it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  comments  of  our  able 
committee  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Stennis  i  . 

I  would  be  a  little  reluctant  to  quarrel 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  when  he  identifies  our  discus- 
sion as  a  filibuster.  He  is  a  better  prac- 
titioner of  that  brand  of  medicine  than 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  But  I  suggest  in  this  case 
he  ought  to  go  back  to  the  medical 
books.  He  is  misreading  some  of  the 
symptoms. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  said, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  have 


been  here  several  days,  not  to  filibuster, 
but  to  see  if  we  could  get  a  time  to  vote. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  what  time  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene tomonow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Under  the 
order  of  Friday,  July  25.  196»,  the  Senate 
will  convene  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Immediately  following  the  prayer  and 
disposition  of  the  Journal  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton) 
will  be  recognized  for  2'2  hours,  during 
which  he  and  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  will  dis- 
cuss in  executive  session  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  to  wit,  Cari 
J.  Gilbert,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

There  is  a  likelihood  that  there  may  be 
a  rollcall  vote  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
2^2  hours. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  morning  hour 
then  follow  the  2^2  hours  allotted  to  the 
Senators  indicated? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
recall  that  any  request  has  been  made 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  but  that 
would  pose  no  problem.  I  am  sure  we 
could  have  such  a  period  if  the  Senator 
wishes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  made  therein  to  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  Friday. 
July  lb,  1969.  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  July  29,  1969, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


July  28,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CHEROKEES        HONOR        GENERAL 
COUNSEL  EARL  BO-^D  PIERCE 


Mr.  Pierce,  after  finishing  some  unfinished 
paper  work,  will  leave  for  Washington  on 
Tribal  business. 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn,  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  News,  of  an  honor 
extended  to  one  of  my  distinguished 
constituents,  the  general  counsel  for  the 
Cherokee  Tribe,  Earl  Boyd  Pierce,  of 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

Mr.  Pierce,  one  of  Oklahoma's  ablest 
trial  lawyers  and  a  recognized  authority 
on  Cherokee  history,  was  honored  with 
an  appreciation  dinner  at  the  Restaurant 
of  the  Clierokees.  The  text  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  News  article  reporting  the  oc- 
casion follows: 

The    "Countrt    Lawyer"    Is    Honored    by 

Cherokees 

{By  Mrs.  Anna  Kllpa trick) 

It  could  have  easily  been  a  birthday  party 
for  Mr.  Earl  Boyd  Pierce,  when  a  group  of 
his  co-workers  surprised  him  and  Mrs.  Pierce 
with  an  appreciation  gift  and  a  dinner  at  the 
restaurant  of  the  Cherokees  on  Monday  eve- 
ning— complete  with  his  favorite  dessert,  a 
cherry  cobbler.  But  as  it  was  not  his  birth- 
day, it  turned  out  that  his  co-workers  and 
friends  felt  in  their  hearts  that  Mr.  Pierce 
had  done  a  tremendous  Job  In  his  capacity, 
appointed  by  Chief  W.  W.  Keeler  as  chairman 
of  the  Provisional  Committee  in  keeping  the 
Cherokee  Nation  In  continued  progress  the 
past  five  months  while  a  general  business 
manager  was  sought,  and  they  wanted  to 
thank  Mr.  Pierce  in  a  small  way  for  the 
tremendous  Job,  thus  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Pierce,  a  highly  regarded  lawyer  In  our 
country,  born  and  reared  In  Port  3ibson  and 
with  Cherokee  Roll  No.  (Minor)  2609.  Is  a 
Cherokee  historian,  and  a  master  of  the 
Cherokee  law  as  well  as  an  eloquent  speaker. 

It  was  Mr.  Pierce's  long,  patient  labor  with 
his  brother  attorneys  that  finally  resulted  in 
the  $14  million  payment  to  the  Cherokees  for 
their  land. 

While  Mr.  Pierce  was  In  charge  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  the  Cherokee  Nation  Hous- 
ing program  continued  Its  full  activity  in 
building  low-cost  homes  for  our  Cherokees, 
the  Cherokee  Store  House  acquired  much 
clothing  and  canned  goods  for  the  Cherokees 
who  are  in  need,  the  Cherokee  Arts  and 
Crafts  program  made  strides  In  Its  expansion; 
the  second  Arts  and  Crafts  store  will  open 
soon  at  Catoosa,  Oklahoma.  The  Cherokees' 
land,  buildings  and  monetary  values  were 
carefully  looked  after.  The  "open  door"  pol- 
icy of  Chief  Keeler  was  practiced  so  the 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  programs  among 
our  Cherokees  were  re-established.  The  heart 
of  every  Cherokee  felt  proud  of  the  added 
beauty  created  by  the  planting  of  the  shrub- 
bery around  the  Cherokee  Nation  Complex. 
Indeed,  Chief  Keeler  had  confidence  in  Mr. 
Pierce  when  he  appointed  him  to  see  that 
the  Cherokee  Nation  remain  a  nation  p-Dud 
of  its  grea".  heritage. 

Therefore,  it  was  for  these  reasons  and 
more  that  the  co-workers  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Earl  Boyd  Pierce  wanted  to  honor  their 
"Country  Lawyer"  and  a  great  Cherokee. 

Bob  Stopp,  the  new  general  manager  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  assumed  his  duties  today. 


UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  BIT  OP 
McCARTH-XTSM 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  indicative 
of  our  changing  times,  and  the  fact  that 
many  Americans  who  had  almost  seemed 
to  forget  the  menace  of  communism  here 
at  home  are  now  reexamining  our  cur- 
rent scene  with  a  new  sense  of  realism, 
is  an  editorial  recently  wTitten  by  highly 
regarded  Fred  C.  Christopherson.  of  the 
Daily  Argus  Leader,  and  published  in 
that  widely  read  newspaper  of  the  Upper 
Midwest.  It  is  entitled  "United  States 
Needs  Bit  of  McCarthyism." 

Having  known  Mr.  Christopherson  in- 
timately for  more  than  35  years,  I  know 
he  was  not  an  uncritical  supporter  of  the 
former  Wisconsin  Senator,  but  I  also 
know  he  realizes  that  the  domestic  perUs 
of  communism,  of  which  Joe  McCarthy 
talked  so  much,  are  still  with  us,  were 
with  us  at  the  time  of  McCarthy's  activi- 
ties, and  will  continue  to  endanger  our 
way  of  life  until  and  unless  more  Ameri- 
cans come  to  grips  with  the  realities  of 
today's  manifestations  of  serious  dis- 
sension and  revolt. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  is  time  once 
again  for  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  imder  its  new  name 
and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee under  its  old  name  to  reactivate 
programs  of  public  hearings  and  private 
investigation  to  Inform  fully  many  naive 
Americans  who  seem  unaware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Communist  agents  and 
their  dupes  here  at  home  are  still  try- 
ing to  tear  down  the  great  free  institu- 
tions which  have  meant  so  much  to 
many  for  so  long  here  in  oui'  beloved 
United  States  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Christopherson  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
United  States   Needs  Brx  or  McCarthyism 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  late  Sen,  Joe 
McCarthy,  It  has  been  fashionable  in  pseudo- 
intellectual  circles  to  belittle  charges  of  any 
signs  of  Communist  infiltration  In  the 
United  States. 

Such  p>seudo-lntellectuaIs  quickly  pounce 
on  persons  who  are  bold  enough — and. 
might  I  might  add,  wise  enough — to  suggest 
that  Ccwimunists  may  be  fostering  disorder 
in  this  country.  They  call  them  witch  hunt- 
ers, assassins  of  civil  liberties  and  nervous 
Nellies  who  aren't  fit  to  be  members  of  their 
elite  society. 

So  frequent  and  vicious  have  been  their 
assaults  that   many  persons  have   be«n   in- 


timidated to  the  point  that  they  have  been 
reluctant  to  voice  fears  based  uf)on  develop- 
ments. 

This  is  an  unhappy  situation  and  one, 
unfortunately,  that  is  made  to  order  for 
those  whose  ambitioin  It  is  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  American  government. 
Under  this  protective  shield,  they  can  work 
extensively  and  effectively. 

And  that  is  what  they  are  doing  on  a 
much  broader  scale  than  many  realize. 

hoover  points  it  out 

Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI,  how- 
ever, is  one  sturdy  American  who  hasn't 
been  intimidated.  In  report  after  report,  he 
has  directed  attention  to  evidence  of  subtle 
Communist  maneuvering  behind  countless 
episodes  on  the  campuses  of  the  nation,  in 
some  labor  unions,  in  city  rioting  and  in 
other  manifestations  directly  contrary  to  the 
traditional  pattern  of  the  American  way. 

Because  Hoover  Is  held  in  such  high  esteem 
by  many,  the  critics  are  hesitant  to  make  a 
frontal  attack  on  him.  Instead  they  attack 
him  indirectly  and  seek  to  minimize  the  ex- 
tent of  his  findings.  Meanwhile  they  continue 
their  loud  clamor  and  broadcast  the  cry  of 
"McCarthyism"  against  others  who  refer  to 
Communist  influence  in  the  promotion  of 
unsavory  incidents. 

In  consequence,  the  nation  hasn't  given 
the  attention  it  should  to  internal  security 
and  to  the  erection  of  safeguards  to  prevent 
erosion  of  our  vitality  from  the  inside.  The 
undermining  process  has  gone  forward  so 
vigorously  that  many  naive  persons  seem  to 
feel  that  it  is  a  mark  of  stupid  provincialism 
to  respect  the  flag  and  a  sign  of  Intellectual 
prowess  to  besmirch  it. 

SHREWD    agents    AT    WORK 

This  Is  another  Issue  of  5=isnificant  impor- 
tance that  should  be  approached  by  thought- 
ful Americans  with  a  full  understanding  of 
what  it  means.  Evidence  developed  by  Di- 
rector Hoover  should  be  appraised  for  what  it 
Is  worth  and  what  it  r  eans.  And  let  us  not 
for  a  moment  be  diverted  from  a  proper  cam- 
paign against  internal  sabotage  by  detractors 
who  are  either  evil  by  intent  or  by  guile. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  international 
representatives  of  the  Communists  are 
shrewd  and  skilled  operators.  They  have  had 
long  years  of  training  and  know  all  the  tricks 
of  propaganda  and  deception  They  know  how 
to  capture  the  minds  of  the  unwary.  They 
understand  well  how  to  exploit  the  fears  and 
the  frustrations  of  the  underprivileged  and 
the  distressed.  They  are  also  clever  and  adept 
In  concealing  their  identity  and  in  working 
surreptitiously  far  in  the  background. 

A    BEAI.   THREAT 

It  is  true  that  Joe  McCarthy  may  have 
been  guilty  of  excesses.  It  is  also  true  that  he 
may  have  operated  In  too  much  of  a  shotgun 
fashion. 

But  It  is  also  true— very  emphatlcilly  so — 
that  he  started  out  to  do  something  that 
should  be  done.  That  was  to  bolster  the 
American  defenses  against  the  enemy  within. 

As  of  today,  the  nation  has  gone  much  too 
far  In  the  direction  of  a  movement  of  antl- 
McCarthylsm,  so  much  so  that  an  acute  dan- 
ger exists.  What  we  need  is  a  revival  of  a 
crusading  spirit  in  behalf  of  stout  and  sturdy 
Americanism,  coupled  with  a  genuinely  in- 
tellectual appraisal  of  forces  arrayed  against 
us  both  inside  and  outside  of  America. 

Let  us  preserve  normal  c:-.  il  rights.  But  let 
us  also  preserve  the  structure  that  makes  it 
possible  for  Americans  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
freedom  accorded  to  individuals  in  any  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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TODAY,  AND  TOMORROW 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Juhj  28,  1969 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times the  lack  of  reasonable  understand- 
ing can  be  the  cause  of  grievous  injus- 
tice— not  only  in  the  social  realm  but  in 
the  economic  realm  as  well.  Recently,  in 
answer  to  an  elementary  school  class- 
room quiz,  an  imaginative  little  fellow 
replied : 

Petroleum  Is  a  rich  source  of  horse  power — 

And.  he  continued — 

One  horse  power  Is  the  amount  of  energy 
needed  to  drag  a  dead  horse  500  feet  In  1 
second. 

Regretfully,  this  is  comparable  to  the 

amount  of  understanding  some  people 

have  about  the  vitally  important  domes- 

.  tic   Detroleum    industry   in   the   United 

Stales  today. 

Important  issues  affecting  the  petro- 
leum industry  are  now  the  focus  of  more 
public  attention— in  the  news  media  and 
in  Congress — than  for  many  years. 

Wholesale  tax  reform  plans  have  made 
tax  provisions  related  to  the  petroleum 
industry,  such  as  percentage  depletion, 
the  subject  of  widespread  discussion  and 
comments.  A  petition  to  allow  a  special 
import  quota  for  a  proposed  refinery  in 
Maine  has  brought  about  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  to  review  the  entire  oil 
import  control  program.  Prices  of  crude 
oil.  natural  gas.  and  petroleiun  products 
are  in  the  spotlight. 

The  serious  problems  of  the  petroleum 
industry  concern  all  of  our  citizens  be- 
cause they  affect  our  Nation's  energy 
supply  and.  indeed,  our  overall  national 
security.  Although  the  industry  has 
seemed  on  the  defensive  in  relation  to 
these  problems,  the  facts  show  that  from 
the  key  standpoint  of  best  serving  the 
vital  interests  of  our  Nation  and  petrole- 
um consumers,  the  industry  has  a  strong 
and  justified  position  on  every  one  of 
them.  Permit  me  to  briefly  outline  some 
of  the  important  aspects  of  the  petro- 
leum industn,'  issues — and  to  encourage 
you.  if  you  will,  to  look  more  deeply  into 
them  and  examine  them  carefully. 

Critics  attack  percentage  depletion  as 
one  of  several  tax  provisions  alleged  to 
be  -loopholes."  It  is  not  a  loophole  at 
all— it  is  simply  a  depreciation  allowance 
on  a  depleting  capital  asset. 

Minerals,  such  as  petroleimi,  by  na- 
ture have  a  duel  character.  In  the  earth, 
they  are  part  of  their  owner's  capital 
assets.  When  produced  and  sold,  part  of 
the  value  received  represents  capital,  and 
part  income,  making  it  difficult  to  estab- 
lish an  equitable  taxation  basis.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  basic  principle  that  income, 
but  not  capital,  should  be  taxed,  Con- 
gress adopted  the  principle  of  percentage 
depletion  which  today  applies  to  over  100 
minerals,  including  oil  and  gas.  as  a 
means  of  fairly  taxing  the  income  de- 
rived by  extractive  industries. 

A  compelling  reason  for  adoption  of 
percentage  depletion  was  to  supply  an 
incentive  for  owners  of  capital  to  accept 
the  great  risks  involved  in  the  search  for 


and  development  ot  mineral  resources 
which  are  so  essential  to  our  economy 
and  security.  History  shows  the  incentive 
has  worked  well  in  achieving  its  pur- 
pose.  It   would   be  risky  to  discard  or 
weaken  a  system  which  has  worked  well 
over  a  long  period  of  years  in  supplying 
petroleimi  and  other  essential  minerals. 
Critics  maintain  that  the  oil  industry 
does  not  pay   its  "fair  share   of   taxes. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  In  addition  to  in- 
come taxes,  the  petroleum  industry  pays 
a  number  of  other  direct  taxes.  One  of 
these,  the  severance  tax,  is  paid  only  by 
industries    which    extract    natural    re- 
sources. The  fact  is  that  in   1966— the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able—the oil  industry  paid  $2.5  billion 
in  direct  taxes,  which  amounted  to  5.1 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  gross  revenue. 
The  direct  tax  burden  for  all  U.S.  busi- 
ness  corporations   was   only   about   4.5 
cents   per  dollar  of   gross   revenue,   or 
about  10  percent  less  than  petroleum's. 
Percentage  depletion  has  benefited  the 
consumer    by    helping   keep    petroleum 
prices  low.  In  fact,  the  price  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  today,  before  the  taxes  levied 
at  the  service  station  pumps,  are  the 
same  as  the  price  in  1948.  This  is  even 
more  impressive,  when  you  consider  the 
many  improvements  made  to  increase 
the  delivery  performance  of  a  gallon  of 
today's  gasoline  as  compared  to  the  gaso- 
line of  1948. 

That  the  consumer  is  the  beneficiai-y 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  oil  industry's 
profit  record.  According  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  from  1925— the  first  year's 
taxes  to  come  under  percentage  deple- 
tion—through 1966.  petroleum  company 
earnings  after  taxes  averaged  9.9  per- 
cent of  invested  capital.  By  comparison, 
the  figure  for  all  manufacturing  com- 
panies was  10.7  percent.  In  1966,  this 
comparison  was  petroleum  companies 
12.6  percent,  and  all  manufacturing  com- 
panies 14.1  percent.  Of  the  25  leading 
U.S.  industrial  corporations  on  the  basis 
of  sales,  seven  are  petroleum  companies. 
But  not  one  of  these  petroleum  compa- 
nies is  in  the  first  75  on  the  basis  of  re- 
turn on  invested  capital. 

Critics  charge  that  because  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  provision,  petroleimi 
producers  recover  their  costs  many  times 
over.  The  fact  is  that  although  the  oil 
industiy  realizes  about  $1  billion  a  year 
through  the  operation  of  this  provision, 
it  invests  about  $5  billion  a  year  in  the 
United  States  in  searching  for  and  devel- 
oping new  petroleum  reserves. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  oil  im- 
port control  program  is  to  help  insure 
our  national  security.  Unlimited  impor- 
tation of  oil  would  discourage  explora- 
tion and  drilling  efforts  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  and  critically  impair 
its  ability  to  supply  our  national  demands 
when  foreign  sources  were  cut  off.  In  the 
event  of  another  international  war, 
which,  considering  the  nuclear  standoff 
of  the  major  powers,  could  well  be  non- 
nuclear  and  of  long  duration,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  be  criti- 
cal. To  realize  the  danger  in  relying  on 
foreign  oil,  we  have  only  to  recall  that 
oil  movements  through  the  Suez  Canal 
have  been  cut  off  twice  in  the  past  15 
years. 


Another  result  of  inadequate  import 
controls  would  be  a  weakening  of  our 
national  economy  due  to  the  decline  of 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry.  The 
economic  impact  would  be  felt  by  numer- 
ous levels  of  government  deprived  of  tax 
revenue,  and  by  several  industries  and 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  who  rely 
on  a  healthy  petroleum  business  for  their 
existence.  The  outflow  of  capital  to  other 
nations,  resulting  from  increased  em- 
phasis on  exploration  outside  the  United 
States  and  payments  for  increased  im- 
ports of  foreign  oil.  could  seriously  dam- 
age our  Nations  balance-of-payments 
positions  and  thus  further  weaken  our 
economy. 

Weakening  both  our  national  security 
and  economy  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
what  would  amount  at  best  to  only  a 
small  savings  for  consumers  in  prices  of 
petroleum  products.  Moreover,  the  sav- 
ings to  customers  would  disappear  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  Already  21  percent 
of  our  Nation's  oil  supply  is  from  foreign 
sources.  If  we  become  dependent  on  oil 
from  foreign  nations  we  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  foreign  countries  would 
then  increase  the  price  of  their  oil. 

Facts  show  that  existing  petroleum  in- 
dustiy provisions  and  programs  have 
been  working  exceedingly  well  in  provid- 
ing consumers  reasonable  prices  for  pe- 
troleum products.  For  1968.  the  average 
price  of  all  items  included  in  the  Con- 
sumers Price  Index  had  risen  21  percent 
over  the  1957-59  base  period.  Yet  the 
average  nationwide  retail  price  of  gaso- 
line in  1968.  exclusive  of  taxes,  was 
only  6  percent  higher  than  the  1957-59 
average.  The  price  of  crude  oil  in  1968 
was  2  percent  lower. 

A  person  cannot  properly  evaluate  the 
critical  significance  to  our  national  in- 
terests of  the  factors  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed here  by  examining  them  only  one 
at  a  time.  They  must  be  considered  as  a 
combination  in  relation  to  the  effect  on 
our  Nation's  energy  policy.  For  what  is 
of  overriding  importance  to  the  national 
interest  is  the  net  effect  of  all  of  these 
factors  in  fulfilling  huge  coming  de- 
mands for  petroleum. 

Petroleum— oil  and  gas— supplies  75 
percent  of  our  Nation's  energy  needs.  The 
U.S.  Government  predicts  that  demand 
for  petroleum  will  rise  by  50  percent  of 
current  levels  by  1980  and  will  more  than 
double  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century.  Yet.  despite  the  coming  require- 
ments, proved  domestic  reserves  of  crude 
oil  declined  during  the  1968  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row  and  now  stand  at  the 
lowest  level  in  10  years. 

As  for  natural  gas,  exploratory  drilling 
for  this  vital  energy  source  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  by  over  one-half 
in  the  past  10  years,  mainly  because 
Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers has  kept  natural  gas  prices  un- 
realistically  low.  Since  1954,  the  year 
Federal  regulation  of  producers  began, 
the  ratio  of  natural  gas  reserves  to  an- 
nual production  has  declined  from  23 
to  1  to  less  than  15  to  1.  In  1968.  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  U.S.  natural  gas 
production  exceeded  new  reserves  added, 
and  total  proved  reserves  of  this  resource 
declined.  In  a  statement  to  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  this  past  April,  John 
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F.  O'Leary,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  said: 

We  are  beginning  to  discern  already  the 
initUnes  of  a  major  shortage  of  natural  gas. 

In  response  to  questioning  in  the  hear- 
ing, he  estimated  that  by  next  winter 
natural  gas  distributors  will  be  imable 
to  provide  service  to  new  customers  be- 
cause of  supply  shortage. 

Speaking  from  a  more  personal  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  practically  every 
single  State  in  the  Union,  and  a  ver>' 
large  percentage  of  the  congressional 
districts,  would  be  adversely  affected 
economically  if  we  were  to  alter  these 
long-proven,  time-honored  tax  principles 
on  the  same  100  extractive  industries.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  we  have 
.■substantial  production  in  only  seven  of 
these  industries — copper,  manganese  ore, 
molybdenum,  perlite,  petroleum,  potash, 
and  uranium — but  alteration  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  would  se- 
\erely  cripple  our  tax  base  from  which 
v.e  derive  the  income  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  roads,  the  financing  of  our 
schools  and  educational  programs,  and 
other  important  services. 

New  Mexico  is  the  sixth  largest  pe- 
troleum-producing State  with  produc- 
tion almost  equal  to  that  of  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  West  Germany  combined.  More  than 
13,000  New  Mexicans  are  employed  in 
some  phase  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Their  payrolls  amount  to  almost  $73  mil- 
lion annually,  or  $73  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  The  pe- 
troleum industry  spends  almost  $274  mil- 
lion annually  for  production  supplies  and 
equipment  in  New  Mexico.  Last  year,  oil 
and  gas  operations  paid  $60,130,000  in 
direct  revenues  to  the  State — not  count- 
ing local  taxes  or  approximately  one- 
lourth  of  all  New  Mexico  State  tax  rev- 
enues. 

A  careful  examination  of  our  past  ex- 
periences Indicates  that  certainly  we 
must  at  least  maintain  these  proven  in- 
centives and  tax  principles,  not  reduce 
them,  if  our  Nation  is  to  have  sufficient, 
reasonably  priced,  reliable  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum essential  to  its  future  security 
and  economic  strength. 


JUVENILE  COURT  PROCEDURE— EX- 
CERPTS FROM  ADDRESS  BY  AS- 
SOCIATE JUVENILE  COURT  JUDGE 
ORMAN  W.  KETCHAM 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
justments in  Juvenile  Court  procedure 
riecessitated  by  the  Gault  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  the  subject  of 
.'ome  controversy.  In  a  recent  speech  to 
\he  National  Institute  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, in  Boston,  Associate  Judge 
Orman  W.  Ketcham.  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  made 
•  oithwhile  observations  on  the  value  of 
those  changes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
'^tnt  that  the  excerpts  from  the  speech, 
!>ublished  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  20,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Due   Process   roR  Juveniles  Beats  Polkst 

•Justice" 

(By  Orman   W.  Ketcham) 

Many  cries  of  havoc  have  emanated  fT^m 
judges,  administrators  and  social  worlcers  in 
juvenile  courts  concerning  the  new  and  time- 
consuming  burdens  that  the  provision  of  due 
process  of  law  for  Juveniles  has  occasioned. 
But  the  substance  of  our  law  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  administrative  conven- 
ience of  our  court  system.  In  most  urban 
courts  today,  the  time  devoted  to  a  juvenile's 
case  has  become  notoriously  short.  New  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  Gault  decision  will 
now  assure  the  juvenile  a  larger  segment  of 
his  "day  in  court." 

Those  who  expound  the  "parens  patri.ie" 
philosophy  believe  that  the  introduction  of 
due  process  of  law  will  diminish  the  infor- 
mality which  has  been  the  juvenile  court's 
hallmark  and  circumscribe  the  discretion  of 
the  Juvenile  court  Judge.  True.  But  those 
features  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  first  result  of  the  advent  of  due  proc- 
ess is  to  assure  the  Juvenile  a  judicial  hear- 
ing the  outcome  of  which  is  not  foreor- 
dained. It  used  to  be  tlie  boast  of  the  most 
Jingoistic  members  of  the  "father  knows  best" 
philosophy  that  less  than  one-tenth  cl  1 
per  cent  of  all  Juveniles  charged  ever  denied 
their  offenses.  Such  a  sudden  candor  and 
contrition  from  antisocial  and  alienated 
youth  are  so  unbelievable  th.-tt  I  submit  that 
Juveniles  accused  of  offences  in  such  courts 
were  never  given  any  opportunity  to  deny 
the  charges.  The  presumption  of  their  guilt 
was    well-nigh    irrebuttable. 

A    THERAPEUTIC    PROCESS 

In  our  American  system  we  take  pride  in 
operating  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
To  set  an  example  of  this  principle,  due 
process  of  law  should  afford  the  Juvenile  the 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  factual  assertions 
of  policemen,  school  teachers,  social  workers 
and  even  his  parents.  This  Is  granted  not  be- 
cause all  such  adults  are  untrustworthy,  but 
because  some  are. 

After  a  fair  and  impartial  Judicial  hear- 
ing, if  the  allegations  are  not  accurate,  the 
juvenile  has  been  vindicated  through  a  sys- 
tem of  Justice  which  rates  high  in  his  esteem. 
If  the  facts  of  the  charge  are  correct,  their 
careful  establishment  by  legal  rules  will 
usually  convince  the  juvenile  that  truth  and 
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A  juvenile  who  is  given  effective  assistance 
by  his  attorney  will  have  the  entire  legal 
process  explained  and  interpreted  to  him: 
the  preadjudication  process,  the  trial,  the 
judge's  decision  and  the  dispositional  decree. 
This  should,  and  usually  does,  enhance  the 
understanding  of  ihe  youth  and  his  parents 
of  our  Judicial  svstem  and  the  law  of  the 
IdRd. 

LESS    FOLKSY    BUT    FAIRER 

Before  the  advent  of  due  process  of  law 
in  the  Juvenile  court,  the  only  limit  which 
the  law  placed  upon  the  "parens  patriae" 
power  of  the  Judge  was  the  reqvilrement  that 
he  act  In  "the  best  interests  of  the  Juve- 
nile"^a  highly  subjective  and  almost  un- 
challengeable maxim.  Due  process  of  law 
now  substitutes  established  legal  procedures 
for  unbridled  Judicial  discretion. 

Informality  and  the  "arm-round-ihe- 
shoulder"  approach  to  juvenile  justice  are 
being  replaced  by  an  arm's-length  due 
process  system  of  justice.  Even  adversary  pro- 
ceedings are  available  upon  demand.  The 
results  should  be  less  folksy,  but  lots  fairer. 

The  post-Gault  system  sharply  diminishes 
the  paternalistic  attitude  of  Juvenile  courts, 
which  has  been  so  hated  by  a  majority  of 
youth.  Instead  of  a  juvenile  receiving  Jus- 
tice I  or  leniency)  as  a  matter  of  grace  or 
adult  "noblesse  oblige."  he  is  now  entitled 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  Just  as 
an  adult  would  be.  An  alienated  Juvenile  will 
be  treated  as  a  first-class  citizen  with  a  lull 
measure  of  individual  rights. 

Instead  of  the  dominant  father  and  the 
dependent  child  prototypes,  the  new  philo- 
sophical approach  stresses  both  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  responsibility  for  each 
Juvenile.  Since  the  stated  goal  of  our  sociali- 
zation and  maturation  process  is  the  crea- 
tion of  mutual  resjject  between  individuals, 
this  new  principle  of  equality  may  well  lay 
the  groundwork  for  good  citizenship  which 
will  last  long  after  the  relationship  between 
probation  officer  and  juvenile  offender  is 
forgotten. 

Finally,  the  guarantee  that  a  Juvenile  will 
be  counseled  by  a  lav  yer  ( which  I  believe 
should  be  mandatory  and  unwaiveable)  is  an 
assurance  of  due  process  of  law  in  itself  A 
good  lawyer  protects  the  Interests  of  his 
juvenile  client  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing, even  unto  the  treatment  stage.  For 
example,  if  the  juvenile  offender  has  an  ad- 
diction to  heroin,  his  lawyer  can  insist  upon 
his  "right  to  treatment"  rather  than  settling 
for  incapacitation  or  incarceration. 

The  advent  of  lawyers  into  the  juvenile 


justice  are  immutable,  rather  than  depend-^ou^t  also  means  that  more  of  the  organized 
ent  upon  his  cooperation  or  lack  of  it.  .^^r  will  be  indoctrinated  in  both  the  tech- 

Either    way,    I    believe    that    providing    a      nlques  and  the  problems  of  the  court.  There 

is  no  more  powerful  advocate  of  a  budgetary 
cause  before  a  legislature  than  a  convinced 
lawyer.  Hence,  a  lawyer  may  not  only  dem.ind 
treatment  for  his  client:  there  is  hope  that  he 
will  also  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
long-lacking  facilities  to  rehabilitate  youth- 
ful offenders  and  keep  the  promise  of  the 
Juvenile  court  compact. 

One  of  the  canards  most  frequently  st.ited 
about  the  introduction  of  due  process  of 
law  into  juvenile  courts  is  that  the  juvenile 
is  prevented  from  receiving  the  rehabilitative 
treatment  he  ne?ds  to  save  him  from  a 
criminal  career.  This  begs  several  questions. 
An  attorney  for  such  Juvenile  must  ask  him- 
self three  \  ital  subsidiary  questions  before 
answering  the  ultimate  one: 

1.  Has  the  Juvenile  actually  done  t>  of- 
fense which  is  supposed  to  demonstrate  his 
need  for  rehabilitation? 

2.  If  he  lias  done  the  offensive,  is  there 
a  recognized  behavioral  science  procedure 
or  treatment  that  will  correct  his  fault  and 
save  hmi  from  a   criminal  career? 

3.  If  he  has  done  the  offense  and  there  i.s 
a  recognized  treatment,  can  the  juvenile 
court  before  which  he  v.-Ul  appear  provide 
such  treatment? 

If  the  answer  to  those  three  questions  is 


a 

juvenile  with  his  proper  day  in  court  is  a 
very  therapeutic  process  which  builds  re- 
spect for  law  and  Justice. 

The  lawj-er  who  represents  a  Juvenile  is 
in  an  unparalleled  position  to  foster  his 
client's  greater  understanding  of  the  legal 
system  which  is  the  cement  of  our  society. 
A  boy  charged  with  delinquency  for  the 
first  time  feels  very  much  alone.  Whether 
justifiably  or  not.  he  sees  police,  school  au- 
thorities, court  officials  and  even  sym- 
pathetic social  workers  as  demanding,  judg- 
mental and  often  hostile.  In  many  instances, 
even  his  parents  appear  to  be  critical  and 
antagonistic. 

But  his  attorney,  if  he  properly  follows 
his  ethical  responsibilities,  will  be  an  adult 
firmly  pledged  to  understand  and  present 
the  best  interests  of  the  juvenile  as  the  boy 
sees  them.  Court  appointment  of  a  lawyer 
can  create  a  strong,  new  impression  that  the 
juvenile  court  law  serves  the  boy.  too.  and 
is  not  just  an  agent  of  adult  authority. 

Providing  a  juvenile  with  tangible  forms 
of  due  process  of  law.  such  as  an  effective 
and  interested  attorney.  I  believe,  is  a  better 
way  of  expressing  sincere  concern  for  a  youth 
in  trouble  than  offering  him  a  cigarette  on 
his  trip  to  the  detention  home. 
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"Yes."  most  lawyers  will  persuade  the  Juve- 
nile to  acknowledge  the  offense  and  submit 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  court.  If 
any  of  the  answers  Is  negative,  the  attorney 
should  not  "throw  the  Juvenile  upon  th« 
mercy  of  the  court."  To  protect  his  client's 
interest,  he  should  contest  the  court's  lurls- 
dlctlon. 

Immediately    there    comes    to    mind    the 
juvenile   who.    In    the   eyes   of   the   attorney 
and  any  impartial  observer,  did  commit  the 
offense  but  refuses  to  admit  It.  (This  is  much 
more   characteristic    than    the   case   of   the 
juvenile  who  admits  his  fav.lt  but  whose  at- 
torney insists  upon  a  trial.)   In  my  opinion, 
the  provision  of  due  process  of  law  for  such 
a  recalcitrant  Juvenile  is  most  therapeutic. 
He    should    (and    will,    if    the    police    co- 
operate )  be  pr  ven  guilty  of  the  crime  despite 
;  IS  protestations  of  Innocence.  He  will  have 
had  his  day  in  court  and  have  learned  that 
law  enforcement  can  and  does  arrive  at  the 
truth   by   fair,   effective  procedures.  He   will 
I  believe,  be  several  steps  further  down  the 
road   to  rehabilitation   than   if  he  had — for 
the  administrative  convenience  of  the  judi- 
ciary—been  persuaded  against  his  wishes  to 
admit  the  offense  and  forgo  his  day  in  court. 
To  sum  up  in  one  sentence:   I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  extension  of  due  process  of 
law*  »cy  Juveniles — however  burdensome  or  in- 
convenient it  may  be  t-i  police,  social  workers. 
Judges  and   Juvenile  court  personnel — L^  an 
unmitigated    benefit    to   the   Juveniles   con- 
cerned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  GUIDE  TO  CONTEMPORARY 

GREECE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  38,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11.  1969  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  George  Anastaplo  entitled,  "Greece 
Today    and    the    Limits    of    American 
Power."  On  April  2,  1969  I  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  George  Anastaplo 
entitled,  "The  Passions  of  Greece  To- 
day,"    and     "Retreat     From     Politics: 
Greece.  1967."  The  former  article  dealt 
with  the  contemporary  political  situation 
in  Greece  and  the  dilemma  we  Americans 
find  ourselves  in— the  dilemma  of  sup- 
porting and  fostering  the  cuiTent  un- 
democratic regime.  The  latter  two  ar- 
ticles presented  a  cogent  analysis  of  how 
Greece    appeared    to    a    knowledgeable 
American  observer  who  viewed  it  first- 
hand throughout  1967. 

Today  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  selected  portions  of  an  article 
entitled  "A  Guide  to  Contemporary 
Greece.  Especially  for  Greek-Americans." 
I  think  the  excerpts  of  this  article  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  cuirent  political  developments 
as  well  as  to  Greek  Americans. 

The  article  refen-ed  to  follows: 
.^    Guide   to    Contemporary    Greece,    Espe- 
cially   FOR    Greek-Americans  ' 
(By  George  Anastaplo  i 
John  Anastaplo.  Good  evening,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  We  have  as  our  guest  this  eve- 


ning my  brother  Profesaor  George  Anastaplo 
Lecturer  in  the  Uberal  Arts  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  at  Rosary  College  In 
River  Forest,  Illinois.  He  also  holds  an  ap- 
pointment as  Professor  of  Politics  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Dallas.  Our  guest  is 
knowledgeable  in  contemporary  Greek  affairs 
and  has  published  several  articles  on  that 
subject.  This  is  what  he  is  here  to  discuss 
with  those  listeners  in  our  radio  audience 
who  telephone  us  this  evening. 

We  have  on  the  news  wires  this  weekend 
the  following  report  from  Salonika,  Greece- 
"A  Greek  military  tribunal  has  handed  out 
sentences  ranging  from  13  months  to  life  for 
37  members  of  a  Communist-led  terrorist 
band. 

"Three  of  the  defendants  were  ordered 
deported.  Two  persons  out  of  the  39  on  trial 
were  acquitted  of  charges  of  various  con- 
spiracies. 

"The  group  was  charged  with  plotting  to 
assassinate  former  premier  Constantine  Kol- 
Uas  and  with  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the 
American  consulate  in  Salonika  and  the 
NATO  bases  In  the  north  of  the  country," 

That  is  the  report  from  Salonika.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  listeners  heard  the  report  earlier 
this  week  of  the  arrest  of  fifteen  retired 
Army  generals  in  Greece.  Rumors  circulated 
at  that  time  that  an  attempt  to  oust  the 
army-backed  regime  and  to  restore  self- 
e.viled  King  Constantine  to  power  in  Greece 
had  been  crushed  before  it  actually  got  under 
way.  All  those  arrested  were  known  backers 
of  King  Constantine  who  fled  to  Rome,  you 
will  remember,  after  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  oust  the  Junta  in  December  1967. 
The  "colonels",  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
In  power  now  a  little  over  two  years.  They 
seized  power  in  April  1967. 

Let'3  ask  my  brother  George  what  he  feels 
is  going  on  in  Greece  these  days. 

George  Anastaplo.  I  thlnk!^  John,  that  the 
most  significant  development  in  Greece 
today,  and  the  one  we  Americans  should  be 
most  concerned  about,  is  that  American  in- 
stallations— the  American  consulate  in  the 
news  report  you  Just  read,  for  instance  as 
well  as  American  automobiles,  the  property 

of  American  personnel  stationed  in  Greece 

are  now  beginning  to  be  subject  to  attack. 
This  indicates  that  resentment  is  beginning 
to  be  expressed  violently  at  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  Greece.  And  it  is  that  role— 
the  role  of  the  United  States  In  Greece 
today— that  I  am  most  concerned  about.  I 
am,  of  course,  concerned  also  about  the  state 
of  affairs  in  their  country  for  the  Greeks 
themselves— for,  to  put  it  simply  Greece 
today  is  living  under  a  tyranny.  It  is  a 
tyranny  that  is  worse  than  some  tyrannies 
in  the  world  today  and  milder  than  some 
others,  but  I  think  It  does  no  good  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  is  a  tyranny  with  all  the 
consequences  that  that  will  have  both  for 
us  as  an  ally  of  that  tyranny  and  for  the 
Greeks  as  the  victims  of  it. 
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This  article  is  a  transcript  of  an  unre- 
hearsed interview,  set  out  in  its  entirety 
conducted  by  John  Anastaplo  on  his  nightly 
l^T^r,  P''°eram,  "Open  Line,"  on  Station 
WJOB  (East  Chicago-Hammond,  Indiana) 
Saturday,  May  31,  1969  (between  7:30  and 
10:00  p.m.). 


John  Anastaplo.  You  were  in  Greece  last 
fall  when  the  election  was  held. 

George  Anastaplo.  That  is  right,  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  constitutional  referendum 
was  held. 

John  Anastaplo.  Could  every  one  vote  in 
referendum  who  wanted  to  vote  and  could 
they  vote  for  whatever  they  wanted  to  vote? 

George  Anastaplo.  One  could  vote  "Yes"  or 
"No"  on  a  constitution  presented  by  the  gov- 
ernment. One  could  vote  "No."  but  in  many 
places  outside  the  large  cities  the  vote  of 
"Yes  "  was  the  only  vote  that  seemed  safe 

John  Anastaplo.  Is  there  much  resent- 
ment In  Greece  toward  the  military  Junta' 
Is  there  much  outspoken  resentment  and 
dislike?  You  don't  see  much  of  It  in  evidence 
if  there  is. 

George  Anastaplo.  One  has  to  distinguish 
between  two  groups  in  the  Greek  population 


(or,   for   that   matter.   In   any   population) 
There  are  those  who  are  somewhat  independ- 
enUy  Informed  and  there  are  those  who  have 
their  opinions  formed  by  propaganda    The 
latter  group  will  easily  take  their  lead  from 
the  government  in  power,  no  matter  what 
that  government  is,  especially  if  there  is  no 
opposition  permitted.  This  group  can  be  the 
majority  of  a  country.  The  former  group— 
which   includes  in  Greece   the  leading  mlli- 
tary  officers,  the  intellectuals  of  the  countrv 
the  university  people,  the  former  politicians' 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  business- 
men—is most  skeptical  about  this  govern- 
ment. Many  of  these  people  are  even  bitter 
about  it.  But  what  can  they  do  about  it^ 
The   difficulty  is   that   the   informed   Greeks 
recognize    themselves    to    be    prisoners    of   a 
ruthless  military  minoritv.  They  are  not  even 
prisoners  of  the  Army,  but  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  officers  within  the  Army,  a  handful  of 
officers    who    took    power    by    deception    one 
night,  who  are  holding  It  by  the  use  of  what- 
ever means  they  can  employ,  and  who  claim 
they  have  the  support  of  the  United  States 
It  is  difficult  and  dangerous  in  such  circum- 
stances to  express  openly  one's  resentment 
but  resentment  and  disaffection  are  there 

John  Anastaplo.  Why  is  there  so  much 
support  for  the  colonels'  regime  among 
Greeks  living  in  this  coimtry? 

George  Anastaplo.  For  many  Greek-Amer- 
icans the  military  stands  for  that  force 
which  after  the  Second  World  War  saved 
Greece  from  Communism.  So  it  Is  natural 
for  Greek-Americans  to  say.  "We  don't  want 
Greece  to  go  Communist.  We  dont  want  it  to 
go    behind    the    Iron    Curtain.    The   mllltarv 

^It^,?/n^^  ''"'^''^  ^^^  '^'t'*'-  Civil  war  of 
1945-1949.  The  military  made  great  sacrifices 
to  save  Greece  at   that  time.  Now  they  are 
doing  it  again."  What  the  Greek-American 
doesn  t  realize  Is  that  It  is  not  the  mllltarv 
that  is  ruling  Greece  today.  All  one  has  to 
do  to  realize  this  is  to  consider  the  wide- 
spread purges  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Army  at  the  hands  of  this  particular  clique 
of  officers.  The  colonels  are  retiring  from  ac- 
tive duty  virtually  all  officers  senior  to  them 
in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  to  hold  their 
power.  This  is  not  the  military  that  Is  ruling 
Greece:   this  is  a  minority  of  junior  officers 
who  have  broken  their  oaths  to  their  king 
and   their  country,  who  have  seized  power 
with    a    well-executed    conspiracy    and    who 
mean  to  hold  it  indefinitely. 

John  Anastaplo.  I  suppose  the  most  open 
display  of  disaffection  toward  the  present 
government  was  at  the  funeral  last  No- 
vember of  George  Papandreou. 

George  Anastaplo.  There  have  been  two 
significant  displays  of  disaffection.  That  was 
the  second  one.  The  first  great  display  was  in 
December  1967  when  King  Constantine  made 
his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  colonels'  re- 
gime. His  attempt  was  pooriy  executed-  cer- 
tain forces  which  he  had  counted  on  were 
not  available.  What  the  people   who  are  now 
ruling  Greece  are  good  at  is  conspiracy   and 
hence  counterconsplracy.  They  were  able  to 
stop  the  King's  effort  before  it  could  reallv  eex 
rolling.  But  the  King,  in  the  course  of  his 
attempt,  visited  the  city  of  Kavalla,  which 
had  been  for  years  antl-royallst.  When  the 
people  of  Kavalla  heard  the  King  was  mak- 
ing an  attempt   to  overthrow  this   govern- 
ment and  that  he  was  in  their  city— and  thi ; 
I  have  personally  heard  from  people  who  were 
there  that  day— they  filled  the  streets,  picked 
up  the  King  and  carried  him  through  the 
city  in  a  spontaneous  demonstration.  Thou- 
sands  upon   thousands   of  people   thus  ex- 
pressed    themselves    in    a    way    that    the 
colonels"  government  never  has  been  able  to 
arrange — whereas    the    Kavalla    demonstra- 
tion was  anything  but  prearranged.  In  fact 
the  current  premier  of  Greece  dares  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  exposed  in  a  crowd  In  this 
way:  his  security  precautions  are.  I  believe 
unprecedented  for  a  Greek  premier.  The  other 
great    demonstration    against    the    colonels 
was,   as   you   indicated,   in   Athens,   In   No- 
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vember  1968,  at  the  funeral  of  George  Pap- 
andreou. Evidently,  the  central  part  of 
Athens  was  packed  that  day  with  people  who 
expressed  In  this  way  their  opinion  of  the 
colonels'  regime.  American  reporters  spoke  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  as  having  been  in- 
volved in  that  demonstration — many  more, 
evidently,  than  had  voted  against  the  consti- 
tutional referendum  In  that  area  six  weeks 
earlier,  They  were  thus  expressing  themselves 
in  what  they  considered  a  genuine  referen- 
dum. 

•  •  •  •  « 

John  Anastaplo.  Why  has  American  aid  to 
Greece  been  restored?  It  was  cut  off  for  awhile 
after  the  colonels  took  power  in  April  1967, 
but  I  understand  it  has  been  restored.  What 
i-;  the  Justification  for  this? 

George  Anastaplo.  Aid  was  cut  down  In 
early  1967 — it  was  never  cut  off  completely — 
in    the   hope    that    the    cut   might    publicly 
indicate  that  Americans  are  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  ally  themselves  with  this  regime,  per- 
haps even  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help 
move  this  regime  back  toward  constitutional 
!.;overnment.  After  the  constitutional  referen- 
dum of  September  1968  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  the  American  government  restored 
its  military  aid.  perhaps  under  the  .issump- 
tion,  ""Well,  they  have  had  a  referendum;  now, 
the  country  is  somehow  back  under  a  consti- 
tution." The  first  American  mistake  was  not 
to  cut  aid  off  completely:  then,  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  take  that  constitutional  referendum 
as  being  anything  other  than  a  fixed  elec- 
tion. Thus,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  restore 
uur  aid;  I  think  It  is  a  mistake  now  to  con- 
tinue it.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  the  American 
government  is  partly  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  colonels'  regime  and  that  it 
will  be  held  to  be  largely  responsible  by  the 
Greek  people  In  due  time.  The  sooner  we  dis- 
associate ourselves  from  that  crowd  now  in 
Athens,  the  better  off  we  will  be  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  not  difficult  to  work  out  a  program 
of  what  the  United  States  should  do  now — 
and  this  I  have  done  and  have  presented  to 
people  In  the  State  Department  on  several 
occasions.   The  Interesting  question   for  me 
tonight  relates  to  something  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, and  that  is  the  role  of  the  Greek- 
American    community    in    all    this.    Inside 
Greece  the  colonels'  principal  sources  of  sup- 
port are  the  arms  they  have  and  the  dread 
in  the  Greek  people  of  another  civil  war:  the 
colonels    can    use    those    arms    against    the 
Greeks  and  they  know  the  Greek  people  will 
not  resist  as  quickly  as   they  might  other- 
wise resist  if  they  had  not  had  so  terrible  a 
civil    war    only   a    generation    ago.    Outside 
Greece    there   are   two   principal    sources   of 
support  for  the   colonels:    first,   the   United 
.States,  because  of  its  acquiescence  in  and  its 
lukewarm  support  of  the  regime,  and  second, 
the  attitude  of  the  Greek  community  abroad, 
particularly  the  Greek-American  community. 
It  is  very  unseemly  that  Greek-Americans, 
living  in  a  free  country  (most  of  them — the 
ones  I   am   thinking — having  been  born   in 
Greece,  for  it  is  primarily  the  older  genera- 
tion. I  am  referring  to),  should  allow  them- 
ielves    to    become    the    spokesmen    and    the 
supporters  of  a  tyranny  that  is  as  bad  for 
Greece  as,  say,  the  Russian  tyranny  is  for  the 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks. 

John  Anastaplo.  I  noticed  Bill  Mauldln's 
cartoon  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  last 
Wednesday,  showing  the  prisoner's  ball-and- 
chain  on  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Czechs, 
with  "Imported  Tyranny"  wTltten  on  the 
Czech  ball  and  "Domestic  Tj-ranny"  on  the 
Cireek  bail. 

George  Anastaplo.  Yes,  that  does  sum  it 
up  neatly.  The  curious  thing  about  the 
Creek-American  support  of  the  colonels  Is 
tiiat  the  alternative  to  this  regime — the  most 
;)liuisible,  immediate  alternative  to  this  re- 
i--ime — is  a  government  under  a  conservative, 
experienced  Greek.  I  am  referring,  of  course, 
!o  Constantine  Karamanli'-,  who  is  now  living 
in  Paris.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any 
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prominent  politician  in  Greece  who  -would 
not  be  an  improvement  over  the  tyranny  of 
the  colonels.  But  Constantine  Karamanlis  is 
the  most  plausible  alternative.  Why  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Greek- At"  erlcan  community,  in- 
stead of  throwing  their  support  to  a  govern- 
ment formed  by  Mr.  Karamanlis — which  is 
what  most  Greeks  today  would  support  and 
which  is  what  the  State  Department  would 
probably  be  relieved  to  go  along  with — why. 
instead  of  throwing  their  s"r>port  to  him.  as 
an  alternative  to  the  colonels,  that  com- 
munity and  its  leaders  continue  to  support 
the  band  of  usurpers  which  is  ruining  the 
country  of  Greece  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
understand. 

•  •  •  •  .  • 

Listener  No.  1.  In  the  event  of  a  civil  war 
in  Greece,  do  you  feel  the  United  States 
would  step  in  immediately? 

George  Anastaplo.  That  would  be  a  seri- 
ous decision.  If  we  allow  the  rituation  to  de- 
teriorate to  such  a  condition  that  the  decent, 
informed  and  energetic  people  in  that  coun- 
try begin  to  take  up  arms  against  their  pres- 
ent tyrants,  what  should  then  be  our  posi- 
tion? It  is  hard  to  know  what  we  would  do. 
The  people  who  will  eventually  put  up  armed 
resistance  will  have  with  them  Greeks  of  the 
Left,  including  Communists,  as  well  as  Greeks 
of  the  Right  and  Center.  The  United  States 
might  then  argue,  especially  when  it  detects 
in  that  armed  resistance  people  who  are 
labelled  "Communists,""  "Well,  the  colonels 
we  know.  The  other  people  we  don"i  know. 
Therefore,  we  will  support  the  colonels."  We 
will  thus  have  made  a  bad  situation  even 
worse.  That  is  why  I  have  been  arguing  that 
now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  colonels  and 
to  allow  the  Greeks  to  replace  the—  with  a 
conservative  experienced  leader  such  as  Mr. 
Karamanlis. 

a  •  •  »  « 

It  is,  as  I  said,  very  hard  to  lay  down  a 
requirement  for  other  people  to  follow,  espe- 
cially when  it  means  risking  their  lives.  But 
that  is  not  our  problem.  Our  immediate  prob- 
lem is.  What  can  we  do,  what  should  we 
do 

Listener  No.  2.  As  Americans 

George  Anastaplo.  As  Americans,  in  a 
situation  where  conditions  are  deteriorating 
and  civil  war  is  facing  otir  ally?  If  we  were 
confronting  a  situation  where  we  had  no  re- 
sponsibility at  all  for  what  is  there  or  where 
we  could  do  nothing  at  all  once  conditions 
had  deteriorated,  then  we  could  Justly  say, 
"That  is  a  Greek  internal  affair.  Let  tlie 
Greeks  settle  their  own  affairs."  We  could 
properly  stay  otit  of  it.  If  that  were  really 
the  situation,  such  a  cotirse  of  action  on  our 
part  would  be  defensible,  perh.ips  even  neces- 
sary: we  could  sit  back  and  watch.  But  that 
is  not  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  are  going 
to  be  involved— we  are  involved,  we  have 
been  involved — and  I  am  wondering  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  intelligent  to  move  now 
when  we  can  help  the  Greeks  replace  the 
colonels  by  a  friend  of  ours  who  is  popular  in 
Greece,  who  is  experienced  and  reliable,  and 
thus  help  the  Greeks  avoid  a  civil  war  which 
can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  we 
value  in  that  country.  That  is  the  risk  we 
are  running  by  going  along  as  we  are  with 
the  colonels. 

«  •  •  •  * 

Listener  No.  2.  It  is  not  too  late  for  Greece? 

George  Anastaplo,  It  is  not  too  late  for 
Greece  In  Czechoslovakia  we  simply  don't 
have  the  influence  we  have  in  Greece.  In 
Greece,  we  have  great  influence — and  not 
only  the  United  States  government,  but  the 
Greek-American  community  as  well.  The 
Greek-American  community  has  allowed  it- 
self to  be  deluded  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Greece  today  and  about  what  is  good  for  the 
country  of  their  relatives.  The  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  in  this  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  deluded  about  how  things  are  in 
their  homeland.  Neither  are  the  Hungarian- 
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Americans.  I  cannot  think  of  any  people 
who  are  as  deluded  about  what  is  going  on 
In  their  homeland  as  are  Greek  Americans, 
and  especially  Greek-American  leaders,  at 
this  time. 


Listener  No.  3.  Does  all  this  mean  there 
are  no  elections  there? 

George  Anastaplo.  No  elections.  In  fact, 
the  government  has  systematically  removed 
from  office,  high  and  low  alike,  the  officials 
the  Greeks  had  elected  over  the  years  It 
has  replaced  them  by  appointing,  or  reap- 
pointing, men  considered  loyal  to  the  present 
government.  The  Greeks  have  had  no  elec- 
tions for  any  office  whatsoever  since  the 
colonels  took  over.  Nor  are  they  about  to 
have  any  elections  that  mean  anything.  If 
they  have  any  elections  under  this  govern- 
ment, they  will  be  like  a  Russian  election. 
They  had  a  referendum  on  a  constitution 
last  September,  Russian-style.  You  know  how 
that  is:  you  vote  for  the  government  slate 
or  you  vote  for  nothing.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  the  outcome  last  September.  Any 
parliamentary  elections  the  colonels  conduct 
will  be  roughly  the  same:  any  election  con- 
ducted by  them  will  be  a  fraud.  Only  the 
uninformed  or  the  cynical  will  approve  of 
them.  One  has  only  to  consider  how  the  ex- 
tensively documented  charges  of  deliberate 
torture  in  Greece  are  being  handled  by  the 
Greek-.American  press  and  by  the  Greek 
government  It  is  time  to  be  blunt  with  such 
people,  for  Greece's  good. 

*  •  *  *  « 

Listener  No.  4  Do  you  believe  the  Greeks 
will  have  to  go  to  war  to  regain  their  free- 
dom? 

George  Anastaplo.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  it  didn't  come  to  that,  because  if 
there  is  recourse  to  war,  one  cannot  predict 
how  it  will  turn  out.  One  cannot  predict 
how  things  will  go.  After  all,  we  have  our 
experience  in  Viet  Nam,  of  which  the  Greeks 
are  quite  aware:  things  dont  always  work 
ovit  the  way  one  expects.  The  Greeks  are  no 
better  equipped  to  set  a  limit  to  war  than 
we  have  been. 


CA — GEORGE    anastaplo 

Listener  No.  6.  Historically,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  have  been  backing  military  juntas  all  over 
the  world  since  the  Second  World  War.  I 
don't  see  why  this  should  be  any  different. 

George  Anastaplo.  We  haven't  been  back- 
ing only  military  regimes.  It's  too  bad.  and 
even  harmful,  that  our  government  has  given 
our  citizens  generally  the  impression  you 
have.  In  Europe,  for  instance,  we  have  been 
backing  for  the  most  part  constitutional  gov- 
ernments, genuinely  constitutional  govern- 
ments. Greece,  we  should  remember,  is  part  of 
our  N.ATO  alliance  in  Europe.  Virtually  every 
other  cotmtry  in  the  NATO  alliance  Is  a  free 
government,  that  is,  a  government  freely 
chosen  by  the  citizens  of  its  country.  This 
means  that  Greece  has  become  for  us  a  sad 
exception  in  Europe.  Furthermore,  we  r:re 
backing  in  Greece  a  minority  of  officers  who 
are  going  to  get  us  into  serious  trouble,  mili- 
tarily, politically  and  economically.  That  is 
to  say.  we  are  going  to  end  up  picUing  up 
the  bill  for  the  mess  the  colonels  are  making 
of  the  Greek  economy:  we  are  going  to  liave 
trouble  militarily,  because  if  civil  war  docs 
begin,  we  are  going  to  have  the  problem  of 
deciding  whom  we  are  going  to  back;  i-nd  we 
are  going  to  have  trovible  politically,  because 
no  matter  how  it  all  comes  out.  if  we  don't 
hurry  up  and  do  something  decisively  public 
about  it,  Greeks  will  for  many  years  to  come 
look  back  and  say,  "America  was  respon- 
sible for  the  years  of  tyranny  we  suffered." 
Whether  that  will  be  true  or  not,  that  is 
certainly  what  they  are  going  to  be  saying. 
The  sad  part  about  it  all,  I  want  to  repeat. 
is  that  the  alternative,  and  the  alternative 
that  Greeks  of  all  parties  are  generally  will- 
ing to  accept,  is  a  man  who  Is  a  conservative. 
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who  la  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  who  la 
very  experienced,  who  la  very  well  regarded, 
who  waa  for  eight  years  prime  mlnlater,  who 
Is  available  and  who  would  have  very  little 
trouble  coming  to  power  if  American  support 
for  him  should  develop.  That,  of  course  la 
Mr.  Karamanlis,  who  is  the  most  plausible 
alternative  at  this  moment  to  the  colonels 
It  is  hard,  I  want  also  to  repeat,  to  think  of 
any  prominent  politician  who  would  not  be 
an  Improvement  over  the  tyrants  who  now 
control  Greece.  Mr.  Karamanlls  Is  not  Indis- 
pensable. But  he  Is,  for  several  reasons,  most 
convenient  as  an  immediate  alternative  to 
the  colonels. 

• 

Listener  No.  7.  I  am  not  Greek,  but  I  am 
interested.  What  are  the  other  NATO  coun- 
tries doing  about  the  situation  In  Greece' 
Is  there  not  a  way  for  them  to  put  on  pres- 
sure, without  the  emphasis  being  Just  on 
America? 

GE08CK  Anastaplo.  Scverel  of  them  have 
spoken  out  very  strongly.  For  instance,  the 
Scandinavian   countries    (some   who   are   in 
NATO,   some   not)    have   been   quite   strong 
against  the  regime.  Great  BrtUln  has  spoken 
out   as  well.   The  Prime  Minister  of  Greece 
denounced    on    the    floor    of    the    House   of 
CommoM  what  he  called  the  •besUallties" 
Of   tha<ireek   regime,  referring   to   the   tor- 
tures. That  was  last  year,  long  before  such 
things  as  the  recent  May  27th  issue  of  Look 
magazine  came  out  with  its  detailed  account 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Greece.  Public  opin- 
ion Is  far  clearer  in  Europe  about  what  the 
nature  of  that  regime  Is  than  ours  here   The 
same  can  be  said  about  the  Greek  communi- 
ties in  Europe,  outside  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
about   the  Greek-Canadian  community 
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down  to  the  peasants  what  la  happening  to 
their  country.  Ask  them.  If  they  have  been 
following   Greek   affairs   for   years     "Of    the 
man  you  once  thought  wa«  the  best   man 
in    Greece— whoever    he    was,    whether    you 
thought  It  was  a  man  of  the  Left  or  of  the 
Center  or  of  the  Right,  whether  you  thought 
It  was  a  general  or  the  King— of  the  one  or 
two  or  thre^  men  you  thought  highly  of  be- 
fore 1967,  what  does  that  man,  or  what  do 
those  men,  think  of  this  regime  noW"  Now 
that  Is  a  very  safe  question  for  me  to  suggest- 
that  you  ask.  I  don't  have  to  know  who  it  was 
they  admired,  who  they  looked  up  to    But 
If  they  were  following  Greek  affairs  before 
1967.  they  had  somebody,  some  public  figure 
whom    they   respected,   somebody   in    Greek 
politics  or  somebody  in  the  Greek  military 
or  somebody  In  the  social   or  cultural   life 
of  Greece.  Who  was  he  and  what  does  that 
man  say  now?  In  almost  every  case,  everybody 
who  waa  once  anybody  is  now  against  this 
regime.  You  can  then  challenge  your  Greek- 
American  friend:   "Look,  you  once  admired 
a  certain  man— X  or  Y  or  Z.  whether  he  was 
of  the  liberal  party  or  of  the  conservaUve 
party,  whether  he  wa,-:  a  royaUst  or  an  anti- 
royallst— you  once  admired  him.  Why  Is  he 
also  against   the  colonels?   In  fact    why  is 
anybody    against    them?    Why    is    virtually 
everybody   who   ever   knew   anything   about 
Greek    politics   and    the   Greek   government 
against  these  people?"  Is  it  Just  a  coincidence 
that  this  Is  30? 
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LisTENEK  No.  7.  Are  Greek-Americans 
tif  5.^  ^^"^  ^"^^  because  they  are  getting 
two  different  points  of  view 

Geobce  Anastaplo.  The  ones  I  am  think- 
ing of  are  not  afraid  of  taking  sides.  If  thev 
would  refuse  to  Uke  sides,  that  would  be  far 
better  than  what  they  are  doing  now    Thev 

older  Greek- Americans,  the  "opinion  lead- 
ers the  ones  who  have  Influence  In  Wash- 
ington, the  ones  who  have  money,  the  ones 
V^Lv  T  ?^  Greek-American  press.  The 
Greek-American  newspapers,  for  instance 
ha;e  been  terrible.  This  is  most  recently  evl- 

T^>  ^^^  *'''y  ^^^^  ^^'■'^  responded  to  the 
Look  revelations  about  Greek  tortures    tor- 

ovIr^F.^r*.  ''Hf™^^  ^'^  responsible  men  all 
over  Europe  have  known  about  for  at  least 

np^Jfn  ''°*'-  ^'"  °''^  ^°"°*^  Greek-.American 
newspapers,  one  sees  week  after  week  that 
most  Of  the  articles  on  Greek  affairs  come 
from  the  Greek  government.  This  se^^^o 
be  true  o:  many  if  not  all  of  the  Greek- 
American  newspapers  in  this  country:  they 
are  simply  taking  the  stuff  and  printing  it 

Th.',  nT"  ''°'"  ^""''^  government  Ses 
This  one  can  notice  Just  by  looking  through 
several  of  them,  especially  If  one  knows  the 
sources.  One  often  sees,  for  Instance,  materia! 

n  wl'v,'"''''''^''  °"'  ''y  ^^«  Greek  Embassy 
fr.^f'^'^^  published  as  news  by  the 
Greek-American  press. 


LisTEKEB  No.  10.  Is  there  any  Communist 
faction  In  the  country  at  all? 

Geohgk  Anastaplo.  This  government  Is 
said  to  be  antl-Communlst.  There  are  people 
who  are  resisting  this  government  who  are 
Communists.  There  are  others  who  are  resist- 
ing it  who  are  non-Communists.  This  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  two  news  dispatches  my  brother 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  program 
My  impression  Is  that,  so  far.  more  non-Com- 
munists than  Communists  resisting  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  tried  and  imprisoned  in 
Greece  for  opposing  the  present  government. 

Listener  No.  10.  Do  you  feel  we  are 
now  giving  help  to  the  dictators? 

George  Anastaplo.  Certainly,  we  are  help- 
ing the  dictators  of  Greece.  The  American 
government  admits  that  we  are  supplying 
arms  to  them.  We  are  also  supplying  indirect 
aid  of  certain  kinds.  I  think  we  should  stop  it 
completely.  I  also  think  that  if  we  indicated 
very  strongly  what  our  position  was— if  we 
made  It  clear  that  we  believe  the  colonels 
to  be  bad  for  Greece—,  the  Greek  army 
would  rise  up  and  throw  these  people  out 

LISTENER  No.  10.  Would  there  be  leadership 
of  any  kind  for  such  an  uprising? 

George  Anastaplo.  Yes,  the  best  officers  are 
still  against  this  regime. 


LISTENER  No.  7.  How  is  the  press  covera-e 
about  Greece  In  this  country?  "-""''ra^e 

George  Anastaplo.  If  you  read  the  New 
York  Tunes  or  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
or  any  Of  the  European  papers,  you  find  that 
this  regime  Is  a  failure.  If  vou  read  the 
Greek-American  press,  you  find  It  is  a  great 
success.  Whom  should  you  believe  and  why* 

rrL^^'"^^.^^^  something  to  you.  You  have 
Greek-American  friends? 

Listener  No.  7.  Yes. 

George  Anastaplo.  Let  me  suggest  some 
Hmple  questions  to  ask  them.  S^n't^k 
hem  what  their  peasant  relatives  say  wh^n 
they  vUit  Greece,  because  peasante  ^n-t 
know  What  they  are  talking  a^^uTon  ce^ln 
issues.   It  often    takes   a   long   time   to   get 


John  Anastaplo,  Wouldn't  you  say  that 
leadership  for  a  successful  attempt  to  oust 
the  colonels  would  have  to  come  from  this 
shore,  from  Greek-Americans,  and  that  that 
leadership  has  been  slow  in  coming? 

George  Anastaplo,  That.  It  seems  to  me 
would  be  the  safest  way  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  It  is  only  if  the  Greek- 
American  community  and  the  United  States 
take  a  public  position   different  from  that 
which  It  is  well  known  in  Greece  they  have 
been  taking  up  to  now— only  if  that  happens 
may  bloodshed  be  avoided,  I  have  been  de- 
liberately  directing   my   arguments   on   this 
subject  to  those  whom  I  can  hope  to  reach 
my  fellow-citizens  in  this  country    I   leave 
it  to  others  to  tell   the  Greeks   what   thev 
should   do  or  to   tell  Europeans   what   thev 
should  do.  It  is  Important  to  emphasize  at 
this  time  what  we  Americans  can  do    If  we 
don't  do  what  we  should  do,  then  the  Greeks 
will  be  forced  to  do  what  they  dont  want  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  fight.  Those  now  seem  to 
be  the  likely  alternatives. 


or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Robert  P.  Weber  of  Detroit  was  elected 
president  of  Kiwanis  International  at  the 
organization's  54th  annual  meeting  in 
Miami  Beach.  Pla, 

As  a  Klwanlan  in  the  Senate  who  rep- 
resents Michigan.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  that  a  distinguished  Detrolter  has 
been  chosen  to  head  this  outstanding 
mtemational  service  organization 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Mr  Webei 
pointed  out  that  Kiwanis  International 
Is  launching  a  major  emphasis  program 
called  "Operation  Drug  Alert."  Under  the 
program,  each  of  the  5.000  local  Kiwanis 
Clubs  will  tackle  the  growing  problem 

?L„^3  ^^^^^  "5  *  '"^Jor  concern  in 
1969-70. 

*u^^r/''^^^^^"^'  ^  <^"  attest  to  the  fact 
that  Kiwanis  has  many  other  fine  goals 
as  well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  recent  con- 
vention, indicating  the  scope  of  the  or- 
ganization undertakings,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESoLtmoNS  Adopted  at  the  54th  Annual 
Convention  of  Kiwanis  International 
in  Miami-Miami  Beach,  Pla„  Jot,t  2,  1969 

1.  we  build  with  god 
Whereas    our    first    Object    charges    Kl- 
wanians  "To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  to  the  material  values 
of  life,"  and 

Whereas  our  nations  were  founded  are 
presently  sustained,  and  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture through  the  providence  of  God    and 

Whereas  His  strength  supports  us  in  pro- 
portion to  our  faith  In  Him. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  delegates 
to  the  54th  Convention  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional that  in  response  to  our  stewardship 
Of  God  s  many  0fts.  we  Kiwanians  pledge  to 
place  spiritTml  values  first  in  all  matters  of 
judgment,  and  ' 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  as  we  build 
with  God,  we  renew  our  determination  to  re- 
main at  all  times  humble  and  subservient  to 
His  will. 

2.    DRUG    ABUSE 

Whereas  enlightened  leadership  throughout 
the  wortd  decries  the  Illicit  drug  traffic  which 
exists  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  people 
and  leads  to  their  ruination,  and 

Whereas  Kiwanis  International  has  rec- 
ognized the  evils  of  drug  abuse  and  Its  in- 
creasing prevalence  in  our  communities  sap- 
ping our  moral  fibre  and  destroying  the  hu- 
man being,  and 

Whereas  drug  addiction  and  dependence 
in  their  Inception  and  continuance  have 
spread  from  the  areas  of  undesirable  associa- 
tion with  a  criminal  environment  to  a  grow- 
ing segment  of  our  society  at  all  economic 
levels,  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  irugs  has  combined  with  the  per- 
missiveness of  our  affluent  society  to  stimu- 
late an  increasing  trend  toward  drug  abuse 
among  our  youth 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational, through  its  member  clubs  com- 
bat drug  abuse  through  the  adoptiok  of  a 
major   emphasis   program   wherein   Kiwanis 
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attention  and  activity  uHll  be  focused  world- 
icride  on  exposing  the  mental,  physical,  and 
financial  hazards  of  such  abuse;  and 

That  all  Kiwanians  and  Kiwanis  clubs  ac- 
tively support  regularly  constitutei  authority 
in  the  enforcing  of  existing  law$  cmd  the 
creation  of  appropriate  new  legislation  de- 
signed to  combat  and  eliminate  the  drug 
menace:  and 

That  Kinwanis  Clubs  initiate  and  support 
programs  designed  to  educate  and  alert  their 
own  members  and  their  fellow  citizens,  with 
particular  concern  for  the  youth  of  their 
Ci^mmunities,  to  the  harmful  effects  of  illicit 
drug  traffic  and  use. 

3.    THE   RtlLE    OF   LAW 

Whereas  the  second  Object  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational Is  "To  encourage  the  dally  living 
of  the  Golden  Rule  In  all  human  relation- 
ships." and 

Whereas  all  Kiwanians  should  respect  the 
laws  of  their  lands  and  the  rights  of  their 
citizens,  and 

Whereas  all  Kiwanians  should  realize  that 
crime  Is  a  growing  menace  to  a  free  society, 
and 

Whereas  all  Kiwanians  should  recognize 
the  periodic  need  for  change  in  existing  laws 
of  their  lands  to  provide  for  an  expanding 
and  inquiring  citizenship,  and 

Whereas  all  Kiwanians  should  encourage 
those  who  seek  change  to  do  so  peacefully 
and  within  the  framework  of  the  law; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Kiwanians 
everywhere  pledge  themselves  to  observe  the 
rule  of  law  in  their  society,  reserving  to 
themselves  and  to  others  the  right  of  lawful 
dissent  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  or 
dignities  of  their  fellowmen;  and 

That  Kiu>anians  everywhere  be  urged  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  to  provide  individual 
leadership  in  upholding  the  existing  laws, 
making  necessary  changes  .n  </iem.  or  ini- 
tiating new  laws  as  the  situation  demands; 
and 

That  Kiwanians  everywhere  emphasize  the 
inherent  danger  of  all  forms  of  crime  to  the 
economy  and  to  the  future  progress  of  their 
nations  and  implement  action  programs  by 
the  local  Kiwanis  Clubs  to  dispel  general 
apathy,  to  make  the  public  more  knowledge- 
able and  their  members  more  effective 
against  this  menace;  and 

That  Kiwanians  everywhere  support  and 
voice  their  appreciation  of  deserving  public 
officials  and  law  enforcement  officers  for  their 
dedicated  service. 

4.    KEY    CLtTBS    AND    CIRCLE    K    CLUBS 

Whereas  Kiwanians  recognize  that  our 
complex  society  demands  Increasing  respon- 
sibilities of  our  youth  and  requires  earlier 
leadership  experience;  and 

Whereas  sponsorship  of  Key  Clubs  and 
Circle  K  Clubs  broadens  the  scope  of  oppor- 
tunities for  service;  and 

Whereas  the  basic  concepts  of  the  Objects 
of  Kiwanis  International  can  be  furthered 
throtigh  meaningful  guidance  of  young  men 
In  high  schools  and  colleges; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  every 
Kiwanian  pledge  himself  to  accept  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  Key  Clubs  and  Circle  K 
Clubs  in  order  that  young  men  of  high  school 
and  college  age  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
perform  service  to  their  schools  and  com- 
munities; and 

That  every  Kiwanian,  recognizing  the 
benefits  of  education  for  leadership,  provide 
this  training  by  personal  participation  and 
example  to  the  end  that  every  Circle  K  and 
Key  Club  member  shall  be  a  responsible  citi- 
zen  and  carry  throughout  his  life  the  inspira- 
tion of  Kiwanis  devotion  to  freedom  and 
individual  enterprise. 

5.  DIALOG  WITH  TOUTH 

Whereas  highly  knowledgeable,  well  edu- 
cated, idealistic  and  morally  sensitive  young 
people  represent  our  best  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture;  and 
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Whereas  It  Is  recognized  that  there  are  le- 
gitimate student  protests  and  that  cbangee 
are  inevitable  In  an  ever-moving  society;  and 

Whereas  illegal  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions, sit-ins,  riots  and  other  acts  of  violence 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  students,  enrolled  with  the  serious 
purpose  of  furthering  their  education. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Ki- 
loanians  foster  opportunities  for  a  more  ef- 
fective dialogue  between  youth  and  adults; 
and 

That  every  Kiwanian  and  Kiwanis  Club 
actiiritly  support  school  administrators  and 
students  who  are  working  out  their  prob- 
lems in  a  lawful  and  orderly  manner;  and 

That  Kiwanians  again  express  their  confi- 
dence in  youth  by  appropriate  recognition  of 
their  achievements. 

6.  pornographt 

Whereas  standing  up  for  decency  In  litera- 
ture and  entertainment  Is  expected  of  those 
who  accept  the  Objects  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national, and 

Whereas  many  bookstores,  newsstands, 
and  some  distributors  traffic  In  magazines 
and  books  which  even  from  their  covers  are 
obviously  objectionable,  and 

Whereas  in  many  films,  stage  productions, 
and  other  forms  of  public  entertainment 
every  traditional  code  of  decency  has  been 
\'iolated. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  every 
Kiwanian  as  an  individual  citizen  make 
known  his  concern  for  decency  in  literature 
and  entertainment  and  show  by  example  in 
his  home  and  in  public  life  his  adherence  to 
a  personal  code  of  decency;  and 

That,  in  cooperation  uHth  others  of  like 
mind,  he  make  known  to  sponsors,  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  retailers  his  oppo- 
sition to  that  which  he  finds  objectionable; 
and 

That  Kiicanians  everywhere  support  and 
voice  their  appreciation  to  those  who  adhere 
to  a  code  of  decency  in  literature  and  enter- 
tainment. 

7.    VOCATIONAL     AND     TECHNICAL     CAREERS 

Whereas  the  education  and  training  of  our 
youth  Is  paramount  to  their  proper  growth 
and  development  into  productive  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  there  are  many  students  who 
should  be  oriented  toward  vocational  and 
technical  careers. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  increased 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  vocational-tech- 
nical studies  so  necessary  to  our  modern 
economy  and  that  Kiwanians  promote  greater 
public  encouragement  of  those  who  work  in 
the  trades;  and 

That  Kiwanians  actively  involve  them- 
selves through  financial  support  and  personal 
service  in  providing  improved  methods  and 
facilities  for  vocational-technical  education 
in  their  local  communities. 

8.    CONSERVATION     AND     POLLUTION     CONTROL 

Whereas  in  no  other  age  has  man  been 
blessed  with  a  greater  abiuidance  of  available 
natural  resources  or  so  great  a  capacity  for 
creatively  shaping  his  natural  world  to  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  through  the  waste  and  misuse  of 
such  resoiu-ces  as  air.  water,  land,  and  forest 
and  throtigh  the  accelerating  demands  upon 
such  resources  by  an  affluent  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding population,  modern  man  has  reason 
to  be  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  exhaustlbll- 
ity  and  pollution  of  such  resources;  and 

Whereas  man's  abuse  of  nature  has  ex- 
tended to  his  abuse  of  life  itself,  as  evidenced 
in  the  tragic  annual  increase  in  crippling  In- 
juries and  death  from  accidents:  and 

Whereas  the  full  cooperation  of  our  citi- 
zenry is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  to  life  Itself. 

Tlierefore  be  it  resolved  that  each  Kiwa- 
nian and  each  Kiwanis  Club  be  dedicated  to 
positive  action  within  the  community  to 
identify  the  greatest  needs  and  opportunities 
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for  conservation  of  life  and  resources  and  ap- 
ply, personally  arid  collectively,  intensive  ef- 
fort toward  the  satisfaction  of  stich  needs 
and  the  seizure  of  su/:h  opportunities. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MINNESOTA  SIXTH 
DISTRICT  GRASSROOTS  CONFER- 
ENCES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me.  and  I  am  highly  hon- 
ored, to  represent  the  iJeople  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Minnesota  Is  a  great  place  to  live  and 
wonderful  people  live  there.  In  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  all  the  aspects  that  provide 
for  the  better  things  of  life:  healthful 
climate,  longevity,  educational,  medical, 
and  cultural  facilities,  recreational  op- 
portunities, and  opportunities  for  gain- 
ful and  profitable  employment,  Minne- 
sota ranks  second  of  all  the  50  States. 
You  can  see  I  am  justifiably  proud. 

But  we  have  more  than  quality  of  life 
and  wonderful  people.  In  Minnesota,  we 
have  a  balance  of  green  fields,  forests, 
and  sparkling  lakes  and  streams  foimd 
nowhere  else  in  America. 

In  our  Sixth  Congressional  District 
there  are  3,871  lakes  totalling  more  than 
half  a  million  acres,  an  average  of  134 
acres  per  lake.  Most  of  this  water  is  still 
unpolluted,  clear,  blue,  and  drinkable. 
A  dozen  varieties  of  fish  can  be  caught 
in  their  waters  and  waterfowl  swim  upon 
their  surface  and  nest  on  the  shorelines. 
In  summer  and  winter  these  lakes  pro- 
vide the  best  in  recreation,  swimming, 
boating,  water  skiing,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  Ice  skating. 

Our  forests  provide  a  steady  Income 
from  the  harvesting  of  timber  and  pulp- 
wood,  providing  emplosTnent  in  lumber 
and  paper  mills.  Wildlife  abounds  in 
their  shadowed  depths. 

With  all  of  this,  the  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  agricultural  districts  in  the 
entire  Nation.  We  have  32.500  farms  on 
which  live  some  130.000  p>eople.  Each 
farmworker  provides  food  and  fiber  for 
himself  and  44  others.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction in  our  district  provides  eventual 
employment  for  over  650,000  people.  Our 
farms  have  25  percent  of  Minnesota's 
dairy  cows  and  28  percent  of  our  States 
pigs.  We  are  a  leading  producer  of  com, 
soybeans,  and  flax. 

We  are  proud  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem that  ranks  among  the  best.  And  we 
are  a  leader  in  vocational  education  for 
those  who  are  not  college  bound.  We  are 
proud,  too,  of  the  seven  colleges  in  our 
district  whose  graduates  takes  their 
places  among  the  leaders  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the 
people  of  this  most  generously  endowed 
area.  My  constant  aim  is  to  serve  my 
constituents  in  the  De.<;t  way  possible. 

I  keep  in  close  contact  with  my  people 
by  regiilarly  informing  them  of  my  ac- 
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tivities  in  Congress  in  news  releases  and 
columns  mailed  weekly  to  our  87  weekly 
and  nine  daily  newspapers  as  well  as  our 
-ii  radio  stations  which  also  receive  a 
weekly  radio  report. 

To  enable  me  to  be  in  touch  with  their 
tlunkmg.  each  year  I  send  a  congres- 
sional questionnaire  on  the  issues  before 
the  Nation  to  each  of  our  134,000  house- 
holds. The  response  to  these  question- 
naires is  excellent. 

Hi  ^^  !^^  Representative  of  this  great 
ai-stnct.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty 
not  only  to  be  well  informed  of  the  opin- 
ions of  my  constituents,  but  also  to  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  persons 
having  problems  dealing  with  agencies 
or  departments  of  our  Federal  Govern- 

Each  year  I  hold  grassroots  confer- 
ences throughout  our  district  at  times 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session 

During  the  time  when  I  am  in  Wash- 
ington attending  to  official  duties  I 
have  a  competent  secretary  in  our  dis- 
trict office  in  the  Federal  building  in  St 
Cloudto  assist  callers  and  to  help  them 
with  requests  for  aid  in  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  year,  during  our  official  August 
recess,  I  am  again  taking  time  to  hold 
these  grassroots  conferences  throughout 
our  district  at  convenient  public  build- 
mgs.  Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  re- 
cess, I  mu.st  confine  these  meetings  to 
the  county  seats  this  year 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fine  coopera- 
tion of  the  many  public  officials  who  have 
made  these  meetings  possible  by  making 
meeting  places  available  so  that  I  can 
render  this  public  service 
mi  1l,''^  arranged  the  following  sched- 
ule. All  of  the  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  county  courthouse  except  that  for 
Stearns  County  which  will  be  held  at  my 
sl  Cloud"^''^  '"   ^^^  ^^'^^''^^  building, 

Monday,  August  18:  9  to  11 ;  30,  Granite 
Falls;  2  to  4:30.  Willmar 

Tuesday.  August  19:  9  to  11:30,  Ben- 
son: 2  to  4:30,  Morris. 

Wednesday,  August  20:  9  to  11  30  Or- 
tonvUle:  2  to  4:30,  Madison 

Thursday,  August  21:  9  to  11  30 
Montevideo:  2  to  4:30,  Utchfield       ' 

2t:%tsTcZt  '''''■''■  ^''''^'°' 
Cloud^^^^'  ^^^^^  23:   9  to  11:30,  St. 

Monday.  August  25:  9  to  11:30,  Ivan- 
hoe:  2  to  4:30,  Marshall. 

Tuesday,  August  26:  9  to  11:30  Red- 
wood Falls:  2  to  4:30,  Olivia 

Wednesday.  August  27:  9  to  11  30  Elk 
River:  2  to  4:30,  Milaca. 

o  /^"o^'^^-^'  A"g"st  28 :  9  to  1 1 :  30,  Foley  • 
2  to  4:30.  Little  Falls  c.u,roiey, 

Friday.  August  29:  2  to  4:30,  Brainerd. 

Anyone  wishing  to  see  me  may  do  so 
at  the  location  most  convenient  for  them 
No  appointments  are  necessary  I  sin- 
cerely urge  individuals  and  groups  to 
call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  help  to  Sem 

u  i/^M  "^x.^!^'^  °^  ^^^'^  problems  dealing 
w  ith  the  Federal  Government 

The  knowledge  I  obtain  for  these  con- 
ferences will  enable  me  to  render  better 
seiTice.  both  legislative  and  personal  to 
all  of  the  people  of  our  important  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  "«- -Jxin 
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HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr  Sueak- 
fhp^  r"  \?  *^^  attention  of  my  colleagues 
i^^.H^''?'^"*  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  July  3  issue  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
It  was   beautifully   written   by  mv   o?d 
fnend  and  former  fellow  townsman  Mr 
Harry  Say,  and  follows  herewith : 
In   1776 
This  is  not  an  editorial  to  publicize  a  thp- 
atrlcai  play,  but  to  make  a  pilnt  we  can  noi 
escape    mentioning    the    sh^.    An    evenrne 
some  months  ago  at  the  National  Prerclub 

{he^ro''!,?^^"'  °^  •  "^^^«  ^  great  m^n^of 
the  top  newspaper  and  broadcasting  experts 
of  tlie  nation  gather,  we  listened  to  f  vetS 
Washington  representative  of  one  of  the  /reat 
newspaper  chains  of  America  give  this  advice 
to  a  friend  who  had  telephoned  him 

No-you  win  not  want  to  spend  vour 
money  for  the  show.  It's  Just  a  corny  revo°u- 
tionary  period  costume  deal-no  real  enter- 
tainment or  sparlcle  in  It.  Walt  till  somethTn; 
better  comes  along."  "icimng 

The  advice  this  veteran  newspaper  writer 
gave  h,s  friend  dovetailed  exactly  with  that 

wLT'J  °^''''  "''P"*  ""'"  °n  Broadway 
Where  the  show  later  opened  for  its  reeular 
run.  The  production  was  ••1776".  the  f^ory 
pen.?ence"^  ^^  "'  ''''  Declaration  of  Inde- 
At  the  time  the  Washington  newsmen  gave 
fn  Ii'ni"[t  ^'*^'"'  '""^  ^^^^  «'^^«dy  standU  g 

ts  entirp  w"^.?"*  °"'  '°'  ^'-''y  ««"  durlnf 
Its  entire  Washington  run  The  fact  <!hniiirf 
have  given  the  lofty  critics  up  m  New^Yo  k 
a  dlsquietng  thought.  But  no.  New  Yolk 
criucs  have  a  conviction  that  a  Washington 
audience  Is  not  a  normal  one;  tharfs  made 

UnltL'Ttarrr  '°'''  •=°"^""'  '">^  -"the 
United  States  to  punch  typewriters  for  the 

wm^rTr'''-  Z?"^  '""  predicted  the  p  ay 
^ould  nop  inside  a  week.  Thev  could  not  un- 
ders  and  that  something  of  "history  with  a 
patriotic  background  would  succeed 

In  New  York,  ••1776"  has  been  a  sellout 
week  after  week.  Movie  companies  are  com- 
peting to  Obtain  screen  rights  of  the  p^v 
turned  out  by  Sherman  Edwards,  a  former 

felt  history  dramatically  presented  woud  at- 
tract audiences.  He  labored  long  To  find  ^ 
producer  who  shared   his   thoughts   to   the 

Tng^^he  piaf'"'  '""^  '°'"'  ^^"^'^^  ^^  ^^^^- 

One  can  understand  to  a  degree  the  side 

rack  on  which  the  critics  were  thrown    No 

in  the  daily  use  of  the  word.  Just  such  char- 
acters as  Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Adams 
Tliomas  Jefferson,  John  Hancock  and  th^i; 
colleagues  of  1776  debating  and  writing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Oh,  ves   fherl 

Thom';s°"T^lr'  °'  ^.°'"^"  ">  ''''  production- 
Adams      "^^'^"'°"^    *'f«    and    Mrs.    John 

What  the  audience  sees  Is  history  as  it 
Of  th'^'c^n^"'  !'°"'  •''"''  rar-sighted  men 
writ,^f<,    ,  ^^''■''^^""S  ^'^^   the  job  of 

wr  ting  a  meaningful  declaration  destined 
to  last  down  through  the  centuries  ""^'^ 

iu°"  .*1^  ^'*^*  'h^  signers  finally  finish 
l^Z  ^°''-  I"  '''"""«  *^^y  ^'t  around  t^ei^ 
talkie.  In  the  background  the  Liberty  Bell 
tolls,  louder  and  louder.  The  curtain  goes 
rZ'^r  ^'Jh  '""^  ""'^  ^"^"^  audiences  TatThe 
fml  ^    ''•  "°'  *'"''  ^°"'d  be  there,  break 

orpiay^;^;:!/^'^^'"  "-^^  "^  -y  P-''-- 

A  heartening  sight  it  is   193   vears  since 
the  great  document  was  signed  w^bsel?^e 


«H=rf^"?"  °^  average  Americans.  Doubly 
satisfying  it  Is  to  know  that  a  high  percen- 
tage Of  teenagers  are  enraptured  by  thfshow 
It  gives  one  reason  to  believe  this  Fourth 
of  July  that  underneath  all  the  surface  uVr 
moll  Of  riots,  draft  card  burner   law  break 

mtnn'^H"'^'  "^^"^^  ^"'^  such That  th; 
foundations  on  which  the  United  States  wal 
born  are  still  of  solid  stuff 

Our  salute  to  the  aiuhor  and  producer 
They  have  provided  that  Americans  still 
his'tor7'anlf ';^'"'  '^"^  P^'^«  '»  their  nation' 
thelTr'ebrs'extdTrr"-^  ^  ""^  '^^^^'^  ^°  ^ 
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SUCCESSFUL  APOLLO  MISSION  TO 
MOON  HIGHLIGHTS  HISTORY'S 
MOST  FANTASTIC  ERA 


DEMO  CUTTHROAT  POLITICS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1969 
Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  July  24,  1969,  edition  of 
he  Peona  Journal  Star  has  some  rather 
interesting  and  pointed  comments  re- 
garding the  activities  of  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as 

Pa  tv    wI'h'  ^^'!'°""  °^  th^  Democratic 
Paity.  With  no  further  comment,  I  in- 

polnt  ^'^^^o^al  in  the  Record  at  this 
Demo  Cutthroat  Politics 
When  one  looks  at  the  barrage  of  criticism 
now  arising  from  the  Democratic  side  of  tl^ 
aisle  against  Richard  Nixon,  it  is  a  curious 
exercise  to  try  to  sort  out  the  "new"  pos"! 
tlons  from  the  "old  " 

^rfT^^^°^'  '^^.  Kennedy-Johnson  space  pro- 
sinr^  ,>^  ^-onderful  and  untouchable-but 

snace  Lc'^t  '°'"'  """^^  "'""^'^  authority, 
space  has  become  a  waste  of  time  to  its 
former  boosters. 

Once  upon  a  time.  Secretary  McNamara 
was  unassailable,  a  genius,  a  man  whose 
judgments  were  fantastically  beyond  cmu 
clsm  or  question-but  since  Defense  has 
come    under   Nixon's   authority,    everythfng 

(Nobody    mentions    that    these    were    Mc- 

that  In  M.l"  "^"'^  •   '''"'*  '^^  impression  is 
t™      McNamara's  alleged  mistakes  of  yes- 
teryear are  really  Richard  Nixon's  fault 
after  areT'  °"  P'^^ram  after  program,  area 

The  most  simple,  cold  turkey  example  of 
the  role  of  partisan  politics  In  decision-mak- 
ing mvolving  the  welfare  of  the  counu  "ues     ' 
in  the  vote  record  on  the  straight  surtax  evv 

.re«^ ''""''''''  ""^  ""''y-^'^  clmocratt^ConJ 
gressmen  regarded  the  surtax  as  an  absolute 
necessity  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  Pre"  ! 
dent.  Two-thirds  of  the  same  congre^mea 
are  opposed  to  the  surtax  now  that  SrS 
Nixon  is  president.  "icnara 

Such  is  the  influence  of  cut-throat  politics 
on  Issues,  as  compared  to  the  merits  of  thi 

ThU' h'"  H  ■   .°''  '^^  ^°°^  °'  the  country 

thr^J^K^,^  ^^''  '"'^'  saddening  example  In 
the  Whole  cast  of  "switchers"  is  Sen  Ed 
Muskie.  He  had  given  such  an  appealing  im- 

ye'aTLgo.°'  '  ""^''  """''  °'  "^'*^"'^'  -""^^^ 

rJllt  "°!!'.  ^^  '^  °"*  °^  th<^  howling  mob, 
stri/tv^  ^li  ^^^  attitudes,  and  leaping  in 
thrnw^^"'  '^^  ^^^^'^  °^  ^'"y  opportunity  to 
throw  a  spear  at  the  man  now  tied  to  the 

target  stake  of  the  Presidency 

When  so  many  "leaders"  are  so  busy  mak- 
ing themselves  too  cheap  for  the  Job,  where 
frorn^^   "^"^   presidential   candidate  coming 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Truly  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  live  In 
Twentieth  Century  America  as  man  con- 
tinues to  achieve  incredible  breakthroughs 
lor  progress. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  successful  Apollo  11  flight  to  the 
moon  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  greatest  period  in  history.  And  much 
of  the  success  of  the  great  achievements 
In  this  golden  age  of  progress  can  be  at- 
tributed to  scientific  work  in  Tennessee 
and  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  in  the 
Congress. 

In  this  connection  I  place  herewith  in 
the  Record  my  recent  newsletter,  Capi- 
tol Comments,  because  of  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
in  this  most  important  event: 
(Capitol  Comments  by  Joe  L.  Evtns.  Fourth 

District.   Tennessee,   July   28,    1969) 
Apollo   Spacecraft   Journey   to   Moon    and 

Safe  Return  Highlights  History's  Most 

Fantasttc  Era 

The  successful  flight  of  Apollo  11  to  the 
moon  is  the  most  dramatic  event  of  man- 
kind's most  fabulous  age.  Historians  un- 
questionably will  record  the  20th  century  as 
mankind's  golden  age  of  progress.  This  is  the 
era  when  the  accumiUated  knowledge  of 
centuries  is  being  combined  with  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  technology  to  produce  a  series 
of  fantastic  and  unprecedented  achieve- 
ments. 

The  significance  of  the  landing  on  the 
moon  is  as  mucli  the  success  in  developing 
the  technology  required  to  achieve  this  goal 
as  It  Is  the  physical  exploration  of  the  moon 
:uid  the  success  in  manned  spwce  flight.  This 
new  space  technology  already  has  resulted  in 
progress  in  many  other  fields  of  science  with 
practical  application — In  medical  science,  for 
example,  and  in  many  other  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  historians  t>e- 
lieve  that  the  three  most  important  aclueve- 
ments  of  this  remarkable  age  are  the  suc- 
cessful moon  landing,  the  splitting  of  the 
atom  and  successful  jjenetration  into  the  se- 
crets of  genetic  life  code  in  human  cells. 
Tennessee  and  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  the  role 
of  the  scientific  facilities  in  our  area  in 
achieving  success  in  all  three  fields — at  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  at 
TuUahoma,  in  the  testing  of  Apollo  compo- 
nents and  engines,  and  at  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  at  Oak  Ridge  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  and  in  work  on  the  genetic 
code  which  promises  revolutionary  innova- 
tions in  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  raw  courage  of  the  three  Apollo  astro- 
nauts— and  of  all  the  astronauts  that  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  step-by-step  progression 
of  the  program  of  space  exploration — is  a 
trlbut-^  to  the  resourcefulness  and  determi- 
nation of  all  Americans  and  all  mankind.  As 
.\stronaut  Neil  Armstrong  said  when  he  set 
foot  on  the  moon: 

"That's  one  small  step  for  man — one  giant 
step  for  mankind." 

The  courage  of  the  astronauts  coupled 
with  American  technology,  determination 
;ind  success  in  overcoming  all  obstacles  is 
reassurance  to  all  mankind  that  he  can  solve 
lus  problems  through  patience  and  persever- 
ance. Tlae  three  astronauts — Nell  Armstrong, 
Edwin  "Buzz"  Aidrin  and  Mlclxaei  Collins — 
deserve  our  commendation  and  our  gratitude 
for  their  magnificent  demonstration  of 
achieving  what  was  considered  imp>osslble. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JEFFERSON 
GARNER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  educator  in  the  public 
school  system  of  southern  California,  Dr. 
Jefferson  L.  Garner,  superintendent  of 
the  Centinela  Valley  Union  School  Dis- 
trict. Dr.  Garner  is  retiring  from  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  schools  and 
will  assume  a  new  post  of  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  education  for  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  As  superintendent 
for  the  past  15  years,  his  record  has  been 
that  of  one  remarkable  accomplishment 
after  another. 

It  is  my  intention  this  afternoon  to 
extend  recognition  to  the  character  of 
this  influential  educator.  Dr.  Jefferson 
Garner  bestows  a  special  blessing  to  all 
he  encounters — a  recognition  of  human 
frailty  and  the  need  to  value  the  spirit 
and  soul  of  ma:!.  He  is  warm  with  the 
compassion  that  comes  only  from  a  deep 
liking  of  fellow  humans — a  sensitive 
awareness  that  every  man  has  his  own 
sense  of  dignity  and  worth  for  which 
he  must  be  respected  and  honored. 

Dr.  Garner  received  his  A.B.  from 
Chico  State  College  in  1936;  his  M.S.  in 
Education  from  U.S.C.  in  1947:  and  his 
Ed.  D.  from  U.S.C.  in  1948.  His  back- 
ground discloses  a  steady  and  progressive 
rise  in  concern  for  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  children  in  his  area  as  he 
assumed  greater  responsibility  regularly. 
Starting  as  an  elementary  school  teacher 
in  1936,  he  became  a  principal  in  1939, 
and  the  registrar  of  the  Plumas  County 
Union  High  School  in  1942.  In  1944.  he 
became  assistant  registrar  to  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools  and  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Centinela  Valley  Union 
High  School  in  1947.  In  1954,  Dr.  Garner 
assumed  his  latest  position,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Centinela  Valley  School 
District.  He  is  a  member  of  many  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  is  actively  in- 
volved in  the  community  service  pro- 
grams of  the  Rotary  Club.  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  post  of  visiting  professor 
of  education  for  the  University  of  South- 
eiTi  California,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he 
win  continue  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor that  he  has  served  so  well. 

The  real  spirit  of  this  innovative  edu- 
cator is  captured  by  the  following  article, 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  June  issue 
of  the  Centinela  Valley  Union  High 
School  District  News : 

Jeff  Garner 

Every  man  eventually  becomes  knov^-n  by 
one  all-pervading  quality — the  essence,  the 
heart — of  his  life,  his  work.  With  Jeff  Garner 
it  Is  his  warm  liking  of  people,  a  generosity 
of  spirit;  yes,  a  deep  affection  for  the  human 
race. 

It  is  this  quality  that  has  permeated  this 
school  district  during  his  superintendency, 
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that  underlies  the  concept  that  education, 
learning — call  it  what  you  will — Is  pretty 
much  the  reaching  out  of  the  hand  of  one 
human  to  another,  that  the  great  noxirlsher 
of  learning  is  the  warmth  of  human  contact 
and  feeling. 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  learned  about 
teaching  was  to  keep  out  of  the  kids'  way," 
Jeff  once  said.  "Give  him  his  head:  he'll  f.nd 
his  way — if  you've  really  got  something  to 
give  him." 

Giving  a  human  being  his  head,  the  free- 
dom to  fulfill  his  capacities.  Is  a  basic 
philosophy  with  Jeff  Garner,  as  applicable 
to  the  adult  world  as  to  children, 

A  long-time  friend  of  Jeff's  related  that 
many  years  ago  In  Jeff's  presence  he  was 
effectively  dissecting  what  he  considered  the 
abundant  minus  qualities  of  an  individual. 
The  friend  was  quite  eloquent,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  elements  of  hard  truth  in  his 
observations.  Jeff  listened  in  non-committal 
silence  for  several  moments  Ijefore  finally 
interrupting. 

"There's  only  one  thing  you're  forgetting." 
he  told  his  friend.  '•You  can  ask  only  so 
much  of  a  man.  I  think  you'll  f  nd  a  man  does 
the  best  he  can  if  you  let  him  alone  and  give 
him  a  chance.  It's  pretty  much  what  we 
all  want — the  chance  to  do  o\ir  best."  He 
paused  for  a  moment.  "Do  you  think  there 
Just  might  be  one  good  thing  you  could  say 
about  this  man?" 

"I've  never  forgotten  that  question  of 
Jeff's,"  the  friend  said.  "The  idea  has  stuck 
with  me  ever  since — that  the  one  good 
thing  you  can  say  of  another  person  far  out- 
weighs all  the  rest." 

Jeff's  greatest  gift  is  his  acceptance  of 
human  frailty,  acceptance  undiluted  with 
the  anemic  toleration  of  "understanding," 
but  warm  with  the  compassion  that  comes 
only  from  a  deep  liking  of  fellow  humans, 
a  sensitive  awareness  that  every  man  has 
his  own  sense  of  dignity,  his  own  sense  of 
worth  for  which  he  must  be  respected  and 
honored. 

"I've  yet  to  hear  Jeff  Garner  run  a  person 
down,"  observed  a  teacher  who  has  worked 
closely  with  him  for  several  years.  "Even 
if  you  think  a  guy  can't  do  much  more  than 
whistle  by  the  time  Jeff  gets  through  ex- 
tolling the  talents  of  the  whistler  you  walk 
away  wondering  how  come  you  could  be  so 
stupid  In  not  seeing  such  obvious  talents 
yourself." 

Jeff  Garner's  feeling  for  people  is  reclpro- 
ciited  in  many  ways. 

During  the  reconstruction  of  Leuzinger 
High  School  there  was  a  choice  in  the  qual- 
ity of  seats  to  be  used  In  the  auditorium. 
One  was  handsome  and  expensive;  the  other, 
sturdily  homely  and  lower  in  cost.  Against 
the  advice  of  those  who  counseled  that  the 
expensive  seat  was  an  Invitation  to  teen-age 
destruction,  Jeff  insisted  on  the  better  qual- 
ity. 

"Have  you  thought  of  it  this  way?"  he 
countered.  "Kids  appreciate  good  things  like 
anyone  else.  Appreciating  and  liking  a  good 
thing,  they'll  be  proud  of  the  better  seat.  And 
when  you  have  a  kid  who's  proud  of  some- 
thing, you  can  be  darned  sure  he's  going  to 
take  good  care  of  it." 

Tliose  yet  unscathed  seats  at  Leuzinger 
testify  to  a  man's  faith  in  yovingsters. 

In  another  instance  a  recalcitrant  young- 
ster had  exhausted  all  rules  and  regulations 
at  one  of  the  schools  as  well  as  the  patience 
and  tempers  of  the  staff.  It  was  decided  that 
the  young  man  must  permanently  depart 
the  campus. 

The  distraught  mother,  her  son  In  tow,  ap- 
peared in  Jeff  Garner's  office  for  a  tripartite 
conference  requested  by  the  parent. 

A  teacher  at  the  boy's  school  was  surprised 
to  see  the  boy  the  next  day  when  he  appeared 
on  campus,  apparently  unshaken  by  what  in 
the  realm  of  any  teenager  a  experience  might 
be  regarded  as  a  confrontation  of  formi- 
dable potential. 
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"What  happened?"  the  teacher  asked 

That  Dr.   Garner-s   real  cool,  man,"   the 

youngster  answered,  his  face  breaking  into 

the  first  smile  the  teacher  had  seen  in  weeks 

Well.  ...  but  what  did  you  talk  abouf>" 

a  kid,  and  a/t«r  gleefully  recounting  some 
Of  the  event*  of  Jeff  Gamer's  teen  years^e 
youngsters  face  sobered.  "I've  got  to  make 

dldTaKe'ir^'""^'"''«^'^-^^^''«^°y 

K/"'^,"i*'"^  ^''*  ^^^  Others— Staff  mem- 
bers, student*,  friends— who  have  -made  It" 
bemuse  Of  Jeff  Garner's  faith  and  helping 
*2and  when  sorely  needed.  ^ 

T  5If^?**'"",^  *  **y  '''°""'*  ^^^  prohibitions, 
n.strlctlons.  frustraUons.  educational  cliches 
aiid  Jargon  that  stand  ever  ready  to  afflict 
kl  Is.  teachers,  and  schools  with  deadly  bore- 
fT^  Garners    free-wheeling   approach 

to  education  emphasizes  the  unorthodox  the 
irmgin^tlve,  the  creative-the  philosophy 
that  learning,  rather  than  being  limited  to 
a  classroom,  relates  to  the  quality,  color  and 
texture  of  human  experience,  and  that  often 
a  youngster  is  infinitely  the  richer  for  ap- 
pearing m  a  play  or  painting  a  painting  than 
mastering  the  chapter  of  a  text 

It  is  this  same  approach,  Jeff  Garner's  faith 
and  willingness  to  gamble  on  the  productive 
creat.vUjr  of  his  staff  that  has  brought  about 
many  programs  which  have  given  this  dis- 
trict a  distinguished  leadership  among  edu- 
cational systems.  b  c..  u 

Honoring   his    retirement,    the   recent    art 

f^T^^^^""""  "'S^  ^»^°o'  *as  dedicated 
to  Jeff  Garner  by  the  students.  In  the  pro- 
gram notes  of  dedication  were  there  words- 

you  have  made  this  district  one  of  the 

rare  places  in  secondary  education  ivhere 
aesthetic  values-the  values  of  the  spirit  and 
soul  Of  man— have  a  relevant  and  significant 
place  in  our  educational  framework  " 

The  dedication  by  these  fledgling  artists  of 
their  cr^tive  efforts  to  Jeff  Garner  bestows  a 
special  blessing  of  its  own— the  recognition 
of  a  man  whose  life  and  work  are  charac- 
terized above  all  else  by  a  warm  sensitivity 
to  those  elements  most  cherished  by  youth 
(yes,  and  once-upon-a-time-youthi  — the 
values  of  the  spirit  and  soul  of  man. 
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that    it    be   expanded.    The    group   recently 
toured  the  San  Marcos  center  L  a  part  of  the 
Bill  Of  Rights  Institute  summer  program  be! 
ing  conducted  at  the  University  of  Hot^ton 
thl^f  ^fafhers  spent  several  hours  observing 
the   training  in   metallurgy,   masonry    car 
Ct'h.P'"'"''"/'   -^l^'HK    commercili   arts 
o?,.         -il?*  °^  ^^*^y  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery. They  saw  classrooms  used  for  bTs^c 
training  in  reading,  mathematics  and  social 
communications  skills,,  and  they  talked  in- 
dividually with  the  corpsmen 
vn,,!!^^   *'*''°   impressed   with   this   group   of 

m  V  wirhln  7^°  *r  «^<l"'r'ng  a  quiet  dig- 
nity within  themselves  as  human  blines  and 

voS'""  tCf  'V^^"-  ^'""^y  ^°  --'"a 
vocation,    the  teachers  reported.  "I  saw  more 

nnd  on  the  faces  of  students  in  a  normal 
high  s^chool  or  college  classroom,"  one  teaX 

thJ^!  ''°J^  ^"'■P^  program  is  valuable  from 
the  standpoint  of  providing  a  large  segmem 
of  young  people  with  thi  ability  to  S 
constructive  jobs  and  maintain  a  seci^le 
place  for  themselves  in  society.  Unlike  he 
P^B'f^s  based  on  the  hand  out  system 
vocational  training  represents  an  Investment 
m  young  people  who  are  willing  to  woTk 


people  IS  our  confirmed  obligation 
Through  our  obligation,  may  the  peop?e 
of  Europe  see  freedom  from  Commuriist 
dominance  and  suppression  ""^ist 
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DEFAMATION      OF      OUR      FTHMT/- 
RACIAL.  AND  RELIgFouS  G JS^Ps' 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


PRAISE  FOR  JOB  CORPS 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEX.\S 
I-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  I  am  an  admirer  of  a  job 
well  done,  especially  when  it  is  done  un- 
der fire.  The  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  has 
toss^ed  aside  the  Washington-generated 
problems  involving  Job  Corps  nationally 
and  has  continued  to  provide  thousands 
of  young  men  the  best  training  they  have 
ever  had.  The  people  who  come  to  vlij 
leave  as  supporters  of  the  program 

In  doing  so.  the  Gary  center  has  be- 
come somewhat  a  model  for  Texas  teach- 
ers, and  others,  as  is  witnessed  by  this 

s;?s\£r  '^'  ''°"^'°"  ^^'•°"^'^^^' 

Praise  for  Job  Corps 
The  federal  governments  Job  Corps  voca- 
tK.nal  training  program  appears  to  be  serv- 
Zl  of  P"'"P°'^^  ''>  '1  highly  successful  man- 
ulrcos  '"  '"'  ^'""'P  """"^  ^^'""  «t  San 

A  group  of  30  Houston  area  school  teachers 
has  given  unsolicited,  enthusiastic  approval 
Of  the  Camp  Gary  program  and  recommended 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRJVER 

or   KANSAS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28.  1969 

fulf  wefk  o?''i^p-  ^^- Speaker,  the  third 
luu  week  of  July  marks  the  11th  annual 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  I 
jom  my  colleagues  in  Congress  the  oeo 

S  e  °res["of^r 'n°/^*"^^  °^  Kansa^and 
inethPnoK  ^^t^'°"  ^"  commemorat- 
wl  national  observance  of  this  week. 
.  we,  the  American  people  who  so 
justly  value  and  treasure  our  freedom  S 

ofSembrv  ""^  °'  '""^^°"-  and  fiSdom 
01    assembly   mourn   the   loss   of   these 

ScentSV"^  '^'^""^^^  "^y  "'^  East 
Tn,  r  ^"^^  European  people  to  Soviet 
dictatorship.  Through  overt  and  inovert 
aggression  we  have  seen  the  Russian 
Communist  subjugation  of  the  nltS 

SSfi''"  Hn""  °'  '^^''^"'^-  Bulgarfa  °Es- 
tonia,      Hungary,      Latvia.      Lithuania 

ine  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine  and  the 
Czechoslovakia  tragedy  manifest  for  he 
fiee  people  of  the  world  another  grave 

Brezhnev  H°'  """^^^^^  suppression.^  ThI 
B  e,hnev  doctrine  is  a  symbol  of  tvranny 

so  e^hr."H^'  7-^™"^  ^"d  perpetuated 
solely  by  the  military  force  of  the  Soviet 

Let  us  resolve  aiiew  to  never  forget  the 
niUhons  of  people  who  are  under  the  vokl 
of    comniunism    in    East    and    Central 
Europe.  One  of  our  greatest,  yet  most 
inspiring  and  worthy  challenges,  is  the 
Pledging  01  our  Nation  and  our  people  to 
aLZT  °^^^-^^dom  for  all  mankind. 
Ajiienca  must  continue  to  be  the  beacon 
oi  faith  and  the  personification  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  human  dignity  for  the 
suppressed    European   nations.    Captive 
Nations  Week  manifests  our  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  freedom  for  the  100 
million  people  in  the  Communist-dic- 
tated lands  of  East  and  Central  Europe 
The  right  of  self-determination  for  all 


OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 
Mr,  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker   I  am 
fl?%^  '°  "^  °"^  °f  the  cospon«,rs  o 
feitd  h"'^  Concurrent   Resolution,   of- 
feied  by  Mr.  Rodino,  dean  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation;  a  resolution  express! 

both  to  defamatory  films  and  broad- 
casts, as  well  as  to  the  need  fSr  estab- 
lishment  and   implementation   of   ade- 

irZcT'^'-'^    ^^^    ^"^^    «^-^    -^ 

raJlo'  ^n!i'^.^™^  '™^  "°^-  "^any  of  our 
ladio  and  television    'comedians"  have 

racTal    nnri  ^"r   •'^'""''"^^^    °"^    ethnic 
racial,   and   religious  groups    Our   nro 

tes^  to  the  networks,  spon^sors   and  th^ 

performers  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears 

thus  requiring  the  Congress  to  take  steps 

m  dealing  with  this  problem.  No  one  wm 

much  't^o  ''■''  *^"^  ^°"^'-^««  hTs  had 
much  more  important  problems  to  cone 
with,  but  if  the  mm  and  broTdcSt  iS! 
dustnes  cannot  police  themselves  on  this 
sTeps."'  '"'''  ""^^  "°  '''''  approprfate 
It  appears  that  some  action  must  be 

vS  m.'r '■'  'T^  ^^™^  ^"'^  broadcL'l 
which  mahciously  ascribe  ethnic   racial 

s/stsir'"^ '°  ""--'-^  "s '-■ 

While  the  first  amendment  gives  every 

r2np?"H'^'  nght  to  speak  out  ffeely 
t  does  not  grant  any  individual  to  speak 
in  a  manner  which  is  degrading  and 
defamatorj-  about  his  fellow  Americans 
no  matter  what  their  ethnic,  raclaf  S 
religious  origins  may  be.  America  is  no 

fzaUol^are^'"?  '^^'"^^"^"^  '"^'aSei'- 
ization  are  to  be  condoned  * 

America  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  the 

me  ting  pot  of  the  world,  and  eaih  hidi! 

vidual.   regardless   of   origin,   has   con- 

mbuted  his  share  to  the  bettermenTof 

As  an  American  of  Polish  descent    T 
am  proud  of  my  heritage  and  I  msh  to 
ca^l  attention  to  some  names  which    I 
ani  sure,  you  will  recognize  immediately 
Generals    Thaddeus    Kosciuszko    and 
Casimer  Pulaski  fought  for  us  in  our 
war    for    independence.    And     General 
Pulaski  IS  known  as  the  -FarAei  o?  the 
American  Cavalry." 

As  Poles.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  and 
thJfi^'in  f ^°P'"  contributed  much  to 
the  field  of  music  and  musical  composi- 
tion. Surely,  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Madame  Marie  Curie- 
Sklodow^ka.  the  discoverer  of  radium 
and  wth  Nicholas  Copernicus  another 
gi  eat  Polish  scientist.  Who,  among  base- 
ball fans,  is  not  familiar  with  Stan 
Musial.  -^tai* 

The  Americans  of  Polish  descent  do 


not  desire,  or  should  be  referred  to  as 
Polacks."  To  them  this  is  a  very  degrad- 
ing appraisal  of  their  national  origin. 

Among  the  Italians,  we  find  such 
names  as  Enrico  Fermi,  an  atomic  sci- 
entist; Guglielmo  Marconi,  a  scientist 
ill  the  radio  field;  G.  Galileo,  an  as- 
ironomer;  Luigi  Galvanl,  the  developer 
of  the  galvanic  battery;  Columbus  and 
Vespucci,  navigators. 

You  know  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  well  as  Michael- 
angolo.  Do  you  remember  the  Dimaggio 
brothers?  Joe  has  just  been  voted  the 
best  among  the  living  players. 

And,  the  Italians  resent  any  reference 
to  them  as  "Dagos."  I  applaud  them  in 
their  desire  to  eliminate  this  reference 
to  them,  which  is  a  derogatory  descrip- 
tion of  a  group  whose  national  origin 
has  made  great  contributions  to  our 
country. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  these  "come- 
dians" that  before  they  utter  one  word 
with  reference  to  any  of  the  ethnic 
groups,  the  racial  groups  or  the  religious 
groups,  that  they  first  study  the  con- 
tributions made  by  these  people  to  our 
American  way  of  life  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  mankind. 

One  factor  that  we  should  all  remem- 
ber is  that  the  people  of  these  various 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups  will 
remain  long  after  those  who  degrade 
them  in  their  "comic"  performances  are 
gone. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  must 
step  into  this  picture,  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  film  and  broadcast  industries 
do  not  desire  or  cannot  police  themselves 
in  this  area. 

While,  at  this  time,  we  are  only  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  the  resolution  pro- 
poses to  establish  three  principles ;  First, 
it  would  call  upon  the  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  films  and  broadcasts  to  cease 
the  production  and  distribution  of  films 
and  programs  which  defame,  stereotype, 
ridicule,  demean,  or  degrade  ethnic,  ra- 
cial and  religious  groups.  Second,  it 
would  call  on  responsible  persons  in  the 
motion  picture  and  broadcasting  indus- 
tries to  establish  and  enforce  adequate 
standards.  Third,  in  the  event  that  the 
motion  picture  and  broadcasting  indus- 
tries do  not  establish  and  enforce  ade- 
quate standards  within  1  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  resolution,  it  would  call 
on  Congress  to  establish  such  standards 
through  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  and  hope  that 
congressional  concern  on  this  problem 
will  force  the  writers  and  performers  to 
reassess  their  approach  to  the  ethnic,  ra- 
cial, and  religious  groups  and  direct  their 
performances  toward  uniting  these 
groups  into  a  solid  American  society. 
Never  before  in  our  history  have  we  had 
the  need  for  unity  among  those  who  are 
a  part  of  this  "melting  pot"  as  we  do 
now. 

We  are  in  the  critical  years  of  our 
American  way  of  life  and  no  one  should 
take  upon  himself  to  degrade,  demean, 
and  ridicule  anyone  who  is  a  part  of 
these  great  United  States  or  who  has 
origins  outside  our  boundaries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OVERPOPULATION  BIGGEST 
PROBLEM 
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THE  LESSON  OP  APOLLO  II 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  overpopulation  prob- 
lem bringing  into  clear  focus  the  scope  of 
the  problem  and  offering  some  consti-uc- 
tive  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done 
to  find  some  solutions. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  July  24, 
1969,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
discusses  the  problem  in  some  rather 
straightforward  and  blunt  language  and 
I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Overpopulation  Biggest  Problem 

We  are  bringing  more  kids  Into  this  world 
than  we  can  possibly  provide  for. 

Tliere  isn't  enough  land  to  grow  enough 
food  to  feed  the  numbers  of  kids  being  pro- 
duced on  this  planet  today.  There  aren't 
enough  adults  around  to  produce  their  needs 
or  provide  enough  teachers  to  teach  them. 

It  Is  a  tragic,  measured,  analyzed  reality 
that  the  figures  simply  don't  add  up.  There 
aren't  enough  resources  on  earth  to  provide 
for  the  avalanche  of  babies.  There  aren't  the 
crops,  the  land,  or  enough  capable  adults  to 
provide  services. 

Where  the  reality  has  hit  first  and  hard- 
est, desperate  steps  are  already  being  taken. 
In  Japan,  which  once  was  the  Number  One 
population  crowding  problem  on  earth,  abor- 
tion is  open,  legal,  and  being  practiced.  In 
India,  where  massive  efforts  to  increase  food 
production  are  outstripped  by  baby  produc- 
tion, they  have  launched  a  massive  campaign 
of  outright  sterilization— along  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  planned  parenthood  centers. 

That  is  the  really  dark  side  of  these  sta- 
tistics about  "more  than  half  of  population 
of  Latin  America  is  under  21".  and  such. 

"Hiere  Just  aren't  enough  able  adults  In 
good  health  still  in  their  years  of  vigor  to 
take  care  of  such  a  staggering  number  of 
kids  in  need  of  food,  clothes,  and  educa- 
tion. 

Result:  millions  of  those  growing  up  to 
adulthood  aren't  well  fed  or  educated  or 
capable  of  solving  the  problems  and  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  feeding, 
sheltering,  clothing  and  education  of  the 
still  rushing  tide — but  they  are  capable  of 
adding  more  and  more  babies  to  the  problem. 

The  tidal  wave  inundates  human  progress 
and  human  hopes  of  a  better  life  and  higher 
standard  of  civilization  as  well. 

Our  own  booming  birth  rate  threatens  to 
contribute  to  a  similar  slippage  right  here. 
In  any  case,  the  effects  of  this  build-up 
toward  disaster  in  the  hemisphere  and  on 
earth  certainly  doesn't  leave  us  untouched 
now — nor  able  to  "tread  water"  and  keep 
our  heads  out  in  future  as  the  tide  rises. 

I  don't  know  who  said  it  first,  but  it  is  a 
plain  fact: 

"Whatever  your  present  cause  may  be.  it 
is  a  lost  cause  .  .  .  unless  we  check  the 
population  explosion." 

Yet  we  face  this  overriding  reality  in 
America,  against  a  conditioned  reflex  that 
expects  our  local  miracle  of  technology  to 
provide  all  things  for  all  men  with  no 
effort. 

In  short,  we  are  looking  In  the  other  direc- 
tion, living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  unaware  of 
the  massive  shadow  of  the  tidal  wave  loom- 
ing over  us. 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adventure 
of  Apollo  11  has  few  parallels  in  human 
experience.  Our  pride  as  a  people  in  this 
accomplishment  is  utterly  unbounded. 
Americans  have  met  the  challenge  issued 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  "to  put  a 
man  on  the  Moon  and  return  him  safely 
to  Earth  in  this  decade."  President  Nixon 
has  said  of  this  past  week : 

The  world  has  never  been  closer  together. 

Tlie  President's  profoimd  observation 
is  manifested  in  many,  many  ways.  Men 
and  women  throughout  the  world  can 
take  pride  in  this  magnificent  achieve- 
ment. The  dignity  of  all  men  is  enhanced 
by  the  courage  and  resolution  of  a  few. 
Men  have  always  lived  in  the  refiected 
light  of  the  distinguished  and  the  dedi- 
cated among  them.  But  more  than  that. 
Apollo  11  was  the  product — more  than 
any  other  single  event  in  history — of  the 
commitment  and  struggle  of  the  great 
thinkers  and  innovators  of  all  the  ages  in 
human  history. 

From  Galileo  and  Copernicus  to  God- 
dard  and  Von  Braun.  brilliant,  untiring 
men  throughout  the  world  have  contrib- 
uted their  lives  and  energies  to  the  mis- 
sion that  culminated  in  the  live  television 
coverage  of  Neil  Armstrong's  first  footfall 
on  the  surface  of  another  world.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  for  every  race,  every 
creed,  every  sort  of  man;  it  was  a  mo- 
ment of  universal  timeless  participation 
in  high  adventure  and  discovery. 

It  was  one  of  those  few  moments  when 
technical  achievement,  courage,  discov- 
ery, conquest,  and  the  commitment  of 
millions  were  all  coordinated  for  peaceful 
purposes.  "We  came  in  peace  for  all  man- 
kind." Those  words  of  our  President  and 
the  astronauts  will  remain  etched  on  a 
plaque  on  the  moon,  untarnished  and 
undefiled  throughout  the  eons  ahead. 
They  are  words  of  commitment  and 
words  of  hope.  They  are  words  this  Con- 
gress, this  Nation,  and  all  humankind 
cannot  ignore  as  space  becomes  a  fa- 
miliar medium  for  exploration  and 
travel. 

Perhaps,  as  we  grow  in  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, we  shall  learn  to  accept  the 
challenges  of  peace,  in  space  and  here  on 
earth,  as  proper  challenges  for  modern 
man.  Tlie  challenges  are  limitless,  just 
as  space  is  limitless. 

Hunger,  serious  disease,  inadequate 
education,  prejudice,  and  exploitation  of 
men  by  other  men — these  are  the  curses 
that  Americans  can  move  against  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

The  incredibly  complex  Apollo  pro- 
gram has  succeeded  beyond  our  dreams 
and  hopes.  Its  success  should  give  us  hope 
for  future  endeavors,  future  challenges. 

Our  earth  is  a  resilient,  fertile  garden 
for  men  to  cultivate.  Men's  minds  and 
faith  are  resilient  and  fertile  as  well. 
With  these  gifts  from  God,  an  optimistic 
future  is  within  our  grasp. 
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"We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind  " 
and  all  mankind  has  joined  us  in  the 
journey.  That  is  the  lesson  of  Apollo  11. 
and  that  is  our  hope.  It  must  be  oiu- 
destiny. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FLAME  ENGINEERING 

HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr,  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks today  are  prompted  by  a  letter 
and  a  newspaper  article  regarding  one 
of  a  my  constituents  in  western  Kansas, 
Mr.  Ralph  Pivonka,  an  enterprising  and 
successful  businessman  from  La  Crosse 
Kans. 

Mr.  Pivonka  is  typical  of  our  citizens 
in   western   Kansas  and   typical  of  his 
pioneering  forebearers.  Out  of  necessity, 
he   and  his  son   designed   and   built  a 
Dropaae  torch  with  which  to  bum  weeds 
and   tjra&h   on   the   family   farm.   That 
homemade  device  has  now  led  to  a  flrst- 
rate  local  industrial  concern— a  profit- 
able business  with  incorporation  plans. 
Mr.   Pivonka   asks   a   most   pertinent 
question:  How  can  a  successful  business- 
man succeed  in  an  area  suffering  from 
depressed  farm  conditions?  How  can  he 
contribute   to   the   revitalization   of  his 
home  community?  What  can  be  done'' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  article  regard- 
ing this  successful  smalltown  business- 
man from  the  June  12  issue  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  along  with  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Pivonkas  letter  to  me  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
through  the  example  of  Ralph  Pivonka 
we  can  revitalize  rural  and  smalltown 
America.  It  is  equally  obvious  Congress 
should  do  all  that  it  can  to  aid  in  this 
effort  before  success  stories  like  this  one 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  article  and  letter  follow : 

Plame  Engineerinc. 

Lacrosse,  Kans. 
Hon.  KrrrH  G.  SEBELrcrs. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DE.MI  Sa:   As  a  struggling  small  manufac- 
turer I  appreci-ate  your  Interest  In  our  wel- 
fare and  the  welfare  of  rural  Kansas    with 
conditions  in  Western  Kansas  not  good  from- 
any  point  of  view   If  we  cannot  create  some- 
thing to  hold  our  people,  all  but  a  few  west- 
ern Kansas  towns  will  all  but  disappear    In 
Lacrosse,  the  last  6  months  have  seen  6  busi- 
nesses close  their  doors.  These  were  not  ex- 
actly small  businesses— a  grocery,  a  clothing 
store,  a  variety  store,  a  recreation  parlor    a 
drug  store,  a  shoe  store.  We  have  prospects 
of    losing    an    auto    agency,    an    Implement 
agency,    and— heaven    forbid— our    hospital 
The  hospital  will  surelv  close  as  our  only  ac- 
tive doctor  is  closing  his  office  Julv  1-  many 
other  towns  in  this  area  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. Depressed  farm  conditions  are  closine 
businesses  by  the  dozens. 

As  a  small  manufacturer.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  a  number  of  agencies  within  the 
government  that  are  supposed  to  assist  us  In 
obtaining  business.  However,  how  to  obtain 
this  help  is  another  matter.  I  have  spent 
countless  hours  and  several  thousand  dollars 
in  visiting  these  agencies  and  have  received 
the  usual  polite  brushoff.  The  Agriculture 
Department    and    their   Forest    Swvlce    are 


buying  thousands  of  doUara  worth  of  equln- 
ment  similar  to  what  we  manufacture  but 
to  date,  we  have  sold  only  $25.00  worth  of  our 
equipment  to  them.  As  small  manufacturers 

wl  tf,*  .li"*"'"  *°  ""PPort  representatives  In 
Washington  to  lobby  for  our  interests  We 
fifr  K*'F  ^««P«''at«ly  In  obtaining  some  of 
the  business  that  Is  going  to  Eastern 
manufacturers.  b       b     >«     iM«,tern 

Your  Interest  m  our  activity  is  slncerelv 
appreciated.  Perhaps  with  your  help,  we  may 
overcome  some  of  these  difficulties  ^ 

Respectfully, 

Ralph  C.  Pivonka. 
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Pathzb,   Son's   Propane   Torch   Appears 

Bright 

(By  Darren  Morrow) 

La    Crosse,    Kans— Fourteen    years    a«ro 

«iite.  32  designed  and  built  a  propane  torch 

r^i^ri^'^^'-^  ^'^'^  ^'^  ."t^on^^'tS^ 

timf'^  ^^^  father-son  team  devotes  full 
time  to  manufacture  and  sale  of  propane 
torches  for  farm  and  commercial  use  They 
produce  patented  Red  Dragon  torches  under 
the  partnership  name  of  Flame  Engineering 
We  started  out  of  necessity.  We  needed 
a  torch  and  got  to  building  them   Neighbor^ 

tTem'^h^r^  "^^"^  ''*"''  never  woufd'bS 
them  back,  so  we  decided  It  maybe  had  somf 
commercial   value.  The  boy  said     Til   m^e 

th^'i^.n^'^  ago  they  expanded  the  business, 
then  run  mostly  from  the  farm  workshop  and 
entered  the  national  market.  Slnce^at  tfme 

fnt^l'T".  \°'  '^'''  P--^^"^^  ^«  ^''tind^d 
intj  the  international  market. 


r.r^!^fP  emphasis  of  the  business  Is  on  the 
S^fnnH  °'  '^'''^  equipment  for  control  of 
insects  and  weeds  from  farmlands 

•We  use  a  method  radically  different  than 
anyone  else  In  the  Industry    We  throw  t^e 

to  Ignite  it.  It  is  so  darn  sl.iple  that  only  a 
Kansas  hayseed  would  think  of  it,"  Pivonk.T 

The  work  of  Pivonka  and   son   attracted 
enough  attention  nationally  that  Ralph  R- 
l^J'^^'T"'^  ^^^  *°  P"'^se»t  a  paper  at  the 
Fifth  Annual  Symposium  on  Thecal  Agr! 
ciilture  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  in  Januarv  ifes 
The  organization   Is  composed   primarily  of 
scientists  and  researchers  and  barred  speakers 
who  had  commercial  or  manufacturing  ties 
from  the  platfomi.  Pivonka  said 
m^w^    °^^'*''    fl^n'ne    equipment    on    the 
market   uses   vaporized  ga«s  from   the   top 
of  the  tank,  his  equipment  uses  Uquld  pro- 
pane off  the  bottom.  ^ 

"In  any  type  of  flaming  the  CTeatest 
amount  of  heat  is  created  at  point  ^com- 
bustion. When  combustion  takos  place  within 

Defle?%hp°'''^  ^°'  expanded  gases  are  ex- 
pelled. These  gases  are  heated  to  incandes- 
cence but  because  of  their  expanded  condi- 
tion lack  tlie  quality  of  adhering  to  the 
ground  for  any  length  of  time. 

"In  liquid  spray  flaming,  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  propane  to  seek  low  levels  has  the 
advantage  of  creating  a  flame  that  adheres 
to  the  surface  for  considerable  longer  periods 
than  normally  is  accomplished  with  con- 
ventional equipment.  The  super  cooling  of 
natural  vaporization  adds  to  the  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  surface  to  be  flamed,  in  many 
cases  even  to  penetrating  into  cracks  in  soil 
into  and  under  trash  where  initial  combus- 
tion creates  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 

"This  initial  combustion  also  creates  con- 
siderable radiated  (infra-red)  heat  This  ra- 
diated heat  has  penetrating  qualities  not 
found  when  combustion  takes  place  at  a 
point  other  than  point  of  contact.  Radiated 
heat  penetrates  deeply  into  fibrous  material 


creating  damage  within  the  plant  that  de- 
s  roys  Its  ability  to  survive."  Pivonka  ex- 
plained. 

He  advocates  using  the  liquid  spray  flam- 
ng  equipment  during  late  fall  or  early  spring 

from  alfalfa.  The  flamer  is  pulled  at  a  speed 
of  about  Ave  miles  per  hour  on  relatively 
wlndle^  days  for  best  performance,  he  said 
,K  ™  '^  flaming  for  field  use  designed  by 
the  Pivonkas  was  for  that  purpose  but  Pi- 
vonka said  they  have  had  numerous  requests 
for  application  of  the  principle  to  other  uses 
He  said  some  farmers  believe  use  of  the  flamer 
on  alfalfa  may  extend  useful  life  of  a  plant- 
ing from  three  to  four  years. 

"We  had  a  request  from  Grand  Porks  N  D 
for  a  potato  vine  burner.  The  idea  is  to  de- 
stroy the  potato  vine  so  the  ground  can  dry 
up  and  farmers  can  get  into  fields  to  pick  the 
c^o°ra  s'^lT"'"^'^  ""^  """^  '"^'^  ^  destroy  old 
A  British  company  has  enlisted  aid  In  ap- 
plication of  their  flaming  equipment  to  dry- 
ing sou  reclaimed  from  the  ocean  so  It  may 
be  compacted  more  quickly.  The  company 
uses  a    soli  disturber"  which  aerates  the  soil 

flL  ?7'"^.!*  '"*°  *^«  «"■•  '"^e  Idea  is  to 
flame  the  soil  and  dry  it  while  It  Is  in  the 
air,    he  said. 

Experimentation    may    be    undertaken    at 
Houston,    where    the    British    equipment    is 

soil"^  ^^'^  ^°  ''""'*  *  '^^'^^  ^'■°°^  reclaimed 
The  father  and  son  said  the  demands  for 
their  equipment  has  outgrown  their  capabll- 
Ules  to  produce  it.  They  have  contracted 
much  of  the  production  with  a  La  Crosse 
machine  shop  They  now  devote  most  of  their 
tirne  to  the  development  and  distribution 
end  of  the  business 

The  business  has  outgrown  its  partnership 
status,  they  have  been  told  by  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Serrlce.   and    they   plan    to   incorporate 
probably  late  this  year,  Pivonka  said 
(„.!T°,'i"  !,^^,s'"e'e  flaming  torch  which  they 
initially  built  in  the  farm  workshop  for  their 
use  and  later  for  sale  in  the  LaCrosse  area 
they  have  expanded  to  47  items,  Pivonka  said' 
Development  of  one  of  their  products  was 
requested  by  bush  pilots  in  Alaska.  The  pilots 
requested  that  they  make  a  simple  heater  to 
be  used  for  warming  cold  plane  engines  so 
Uiey  would  start  in  frigid  Alaskan  winters 
They    previously   had    let    the    engines    idle 
continuously. 

"We  came  up  with  a  100.000  BTU  heater 
that  weighs  11  pounds  and  fits  into  a  fiber 
suitcase."  he  said. 

One  of  their  requested  requirements  was 
that  the  heater  connections  be  made  of  com- 
mon four-inch  stovepipe,  commonly  available 
anywhere  in  Alaska,  in  case  extensions  or  re- 
placements  were  needed. 

A  Wichita  aircraft  manufacturer  has  indi- 
cated interest  in  the  heater  for  a  cold 
start  accessory  for  its  executive  plane  Pi- 
vonka said. 

The  aircraft  manufacturer  requested  that 
the  stovepipe  be  replaced  with  a  fancier  con- 
nection pipe  and  the  kit  packaged  in  a  con- 
toured flight  suitcase,  he  added 
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MOON  CALL 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VIRGIN  L\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  here- 
with an  editorial  from  the  July  22  issue 
of  the  Riclmiond  Times  Dispatch. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  editorial  Is  a 
complete  and  conclusive  response  to  the 


editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  19 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  editorial  follows: 

NIXONPHOBIA 

It  is  curious  how  exceedingly  petty  certain 
segments  of  the  population  can  become 
when  the  subject  under  discussion  Is  Richard 
Nixon. 

An  editorial  in  last  Saturday's  Nero  York 
Times  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Under  the  heading,  "Nlxonlng  the  Moon." 
the  Times  took  the  President  to  task  for  his 
•attempt  to  share  the  stage  with  the  three 
brave  men  on  Apollo  11"  by  talking  with  the 
two  of  them  who  were  to  be  on  the  moon. 

President  Kennedy  initiated  the  Apollo 
program,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  pro- 
gram's prime  political  friend  and  most 
strenuous  advocate,  said  the  editorial.  But 
now,  the  paper  continued,  because  Mr.  Nix- 
on is  president  "by  accident  of  the  calendar" 
when  the  moon  shot  actually  was  being  made, 
he  was  engaging  in  a  self-serving  perform- 
ance "unworthy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

This  truly  reaches  the  depths  of  the  pica- 
yune. 

As  unhappy  as  it  makes  the  New  York 
Times,  the  fact  is  that  Richard  Nixon  Is  now 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
entirely  fitting  for  him,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  the  people  of  this  nation,  to  com- 
mend the  astronauts  on  their  great  achieve- 
ment and  to  express  to  the  largest  worldwide 
television  audience  in  history  America's  hope 
that  this  epochal  scientific  achievement  will 
inspire  man  on  earth  to  redouble  his  efforts 
to  achieve  lasting  peace. 

The  President's  message  was  eminently  ap- 
propriate, and  the  sight  and  sound  of  the 
chief  executive  talking  from  the  White  House 
with  the  first  men  ever  to  set  foot  on  the 
lunar  surface  added  to  the  drama  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  historic  occasion. 

Only  a  bad  case  of  Nlxonphobla  would 
lead  anyone  to  view  the  President's  tele- 
phone call,  as  the  Times  did,  as  nothing  more 
than  "a  publicity  stunt  of  the  type  Khru- 
shchev used  to  indulge  in." 


HONORING  DR.  FRANK  PORTER 
GRAHAM  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday.  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  60 
years  ago  this  summer  a  great  American. 
Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  universities. 
One  major  factor  that  contributed  to 
this  university's  greatness  was  the  many 
years  of  leadership  by  Dr.  Graham  as  its 
president.  This  year  we  also  commemo- 
rate his  retirement  from  a  useful  and 
illustrious  career  of  public  sen-ice  as  an 
official  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  honor 
Dr.  Frank,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  thousands  of  students.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  more  appropriate  way  to 
recognize  this  true  statement  than  to 
repeat  his  own  words  expressing  his 
liope  and  faith  as  an  American: 
The  F.mth  and  Hope  of  an  American 
In  the  fulfillment  of  her  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  hope  of  brotherhood  may  Amer- 
ica more  and  more  be  a  land  In  which  free 
people  become  brothers  in  the  sight  of  God 
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and  in  the  human  heart.  Here  the  autonomy 
Of  the  human  spirit,  the  freedom  of  the  mind, 
the  liberty  of  inquiry,  speech,  publication, 
association,  enterprise,  work  and  worship,  to- 
gether with  a  personal  sense  of  moral  and 
social  responsibility,  are  essential  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  free  individual  in  whom  are  the 
security  of  the  state,  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Here  the 
best  answer  to  the  totalitarianism  of  the  po- 
lice state  is  not  scrapping  the  Bill  of  Rights 
but  keeping  the  faith  of  our  historic  Amer- 
icanism. In  this  land  the  equal  freedom  of 
people  to  organize  for  self-development,  co- 
operation and  creative  participation  in  the 
agricultural.  Industrial,  commercial,  politi- 
cal, professional,  cultural  and  religious  life 
is  now  the  moving  frontier  of  our  dynamic 
democracy.  In  the  general  life  the  dally  toll 
of  millions  of  men  and  women  is  above  privi- 
lege and  power,  and  the  integrity  of  simple 
people  is  beyond  price. 

May  this  America  be  a  land  where  the 
home,  as  the  sanctuary  of  love,  nurture  and 
faith,  is  the  source  and  measure  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  schools,  libraries  and  play- 
grounds of  the  people  are  the  chief  hope 
of  the  equal  opportunity  of  all  the  children 
In  all  the  states  to  develop  to  the  highest 
their  individual  capacities  for  a  unified  and 
useful  life.  In  the  cities,  the  towns  and  the 
country  may  the  multiplication  and  accelera- 
tion of  the  mechanical  contacts  of  civil- 
ization increasingly  mean  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure  and  recreation,  the  widening  of  in- 
formation and  sympathies,  and  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  cultural  and  spiritual  content 
of  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  commonwealth 
not  only  means  the  common  responsibilities 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  and  cultural  heritage  for 
this  generation  and  the  generations  to  come, 
but  also  more  and  more  means  the  common 
opportunities  of  the  people  for  free  informa- 
tion, sound  knowledge,  equal  suffrage,  fair 
employment,  decent  standards  of  life  and 
labor,  social  security  against  the  hazards 
of  modern  society,  good  health  and  medical 
care  within  reach  of  the  people,  and  lawful 
agitation  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  general 
welfare  and  lift  the  level  of  human  liberty 
"in  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  in  America  and 
the  world. 

In  this  land  of  liberty,  for  which  our 
fathers  died,  and  for  which  we  would  live, 
work  and  give  our  all,  may  America  become 
a  country  in  which  the  highest  and  lowest 
and  all  the  people  equally  together  have  the 
freedom  to  struggle  for  the  higher  freedom 
of  truth,  goodness  and  beauty;  where  democ- 
racy is  without  vulgarity,  excellence  Is  with- 
out arrogance,  the  answer  to  error  is  not 
terror  and  the  response  to  a  difference  In 
color,  race,  religion,  ideas,  economic  condi- 
tion or  social  status  is  not  discrimination, 
exploitation  or  intimidation. 
*  Here  is  humility  of  repentance  for  our 
own  wrongs,  freedom  of  Indignation  against 
injustice  and  evil  in  places  high  or  low,  and 
courage  in  .action  for  human  decency  and 
fair  play.  Our  democracy  is  made  fairer  and 
stronger  by  the  robust  struggles  of  freedom, 
and  life  is  made  richer  by  the  vigor  and 
variety  of  the  differences  of  the  people.  Where 
and  when  men  are  free,  the  way  of  progress 
is  not  subversion,  the  respect  for  the  past 
is  not  reaction,  and  the  hope  of  the  future 
is  not  revolution;  where  the  majority  Is 
without  r\Tanny,  the  minority  without  fear, 
and  all  people  have  hope  of  building  to- 
gether a  nobler  America  in  a  freer  and  fairer 
world. 

These  tolling  and  hopeful  people,  as 
pioneers  along  the  free  frontiers  of  the  vast 
wilderness  of  our  yet  unmastered  interna- 
tional society,  seek  to  prevent  both  the  de- 
struction of  human  freedom  and  self-de- 
struction of  civilization  and  to  share  their 
generous  strength  for  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men.  In  a  dynamic  world. 
In  which  a  depression  or  a  war  anywhere  in- 
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volves  human  beings  everywhere,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  American  dream,  against  the  lags 
of  the  conceptions  of  the  absolute  state,  the 
superior  race  and  the  master  class,  patiently 
struggle  In  the  atomic  age  through  the 
United  Nations,  through  regional  re-enforce- 
ments of  collective  security,  through  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  technical  assistance 
programs,  to  end  all  wars  and  all  depressions 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  the  self-deter- 
mination and  equal  opportunity  of  all  peo- 
ple. On  the  fresh  continents  of  abundant 
resources,  fronting  east  and  west  on  the  two 
great  oceans  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  the  people  of  America,  are  the  grateful 
heirs  of  all  the  ages,  races,  regions,  cultures, 
and  hopes  of  mankind.  With  all  their  faults, 
frustrations  and  aspirations  these  people  of 
this  youthful  nation  would  rise  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  power  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  their  gretaest  to  help  give  fresh 
hopes  to  stricken  peoples  for  food  and  free- 
dom and  to  help  organize  justice  under  law 
and  peace  among  nations.  In  creative  co- 
operation with  all  peoples.  East  and  West, 
the  American  people  would  share  their  heri- 
tage, their  toll,  their  strength  and  their  dream 
In  the  unresting  adventure  of  the  human 
spirit  In  the  long  pilgrimage  toward  one  world 
neighborhood  of  human  brotherhood  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  the  people  for  peace, 
freedom  and  justice  on  God's  good  earth. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MOON 
LANDING 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
successful  and  historic  mission  of  the 
men  of  Apollo  11  is  over — and  now  a 
national  discussion  on  the  future  of 
space  exploration  has  begun.  Under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  editorials  from  the  Newton 
Kansan  and  the  Peabody,  Kans.,  Ga- 
zette-Herald on  the  significance  of  the 
U.S.  landing  on  the  moon  last  week.  The 
editorials  follow: 

I  From  the  Newton  Kansan  ] 

Mankind  Profits  From  Moon  Landing 

Man's  dream  of  the  ages  came  true  Sunday 
night  as  Nell  Armstrong  stepped  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon. 

"It's  one  small  step  for  man;  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind." 

Armstrong  and  his  companion.  Edwin  Al- 
drln.  Jr..  roamed  over  the  moon's  surface 
adjacent  to  their  landing  module  .as  millions 
of  watchers  throughotit  the  world  watched 
them  on  television. 

They  picked  up  rocks  and  dust  from  the 
moon's  surface  to  bring  back  to  earth,  and 
they  placed  gadgets  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth's  satellite  to  send  b.ack  scientific 
information. 

.'Vnd  what  does  all  of  this  mean?  Is  it  only 
a  giant  publicity  stunt  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  Americans  are  better  scientists 
than  are  the  Russians? 

If  that  were  the  only  significance  of  this 
giant  leap  it  would  be  millions  of  dollars 
down  the  drain. 

But  there  are  many  benefits  that  man  will 
eventually  reap  because  of  the  money  spent, 
the  hard,  super-accurate  work  accomplished, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  crew  in  their 
equipment. 

For  man  is  learning  more  about  the  uni- 
verse in  which  he  lives.  Information  brought 
back  by  the  moon  men  will  help  scientists 
unlock  the  secrets  of  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
and  possibly  its  eventual  fate. 
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These  products  of  the  moon  landing  sound 
Ivfrf^^.  and  unreal,  but  there  will  be  more 
evident  products  also.  Many  of  the  skills 
i^'^l  ;  °l^y  °^  ^^^  gadgets  invented,  and 
much  of  the  knowledge  obtained  In  the  proj- 
ect will  eventually  be  used  for  products  and 
for  Ideas  that  can  help  man  make  his  life  on 
earth  a  better  one. 
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PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  NOT  AN 
ANSWER  TO  PROBLEMS  OP  LAW 
AND  ORDER  v^r-    i^w 


July  28,  1960 


(Piom  thePeabody  ,Kans.)  Gazette-Herald) 
Its  Been  Quite  a  Weekend 

ftr™  ^^^  weekend  has  been  quite  a  time 
around  here.  Pu-st  we  had  that  fine  Satur- 
day night  rain,  and  that  certainly  was  wel- 

\nTtl^^?^  *'°"f"''  °"  Saturday  afternoon,  we 
insuiled  an  air  conditioner  over  at  the  Bums 
News  Offlce-the  first  one  ever  In  that  es^ 
llshment,  and  that  must  be  some  sort  of  a 
milestone. 

Oh  yes,  there  was  that  lltUe  matter  of  Neil 
and  Buzz  landing  on  the  moon  for  a  short 
sti^l  and  a  little  rock  hound  work 

That  trip  to  the  moon  held  the  Interest  of 

^h?M  'V^w'^''"'  ^""P^  ^""^  °f  the  more  so- 
phisticated young  and  old.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  Just  what  a  historic  and  amazing  event 
we  were  watching.  You  had  to  pinch  your- 
self to  realize  that  this  was  not  another  sci- 
ence fl9Ucn  show,  another  simulation  but  the 
\ery  re^  .thing.  That  Armstrong  and  Aldrin 
^^;ere  actually  right  there  on  thf  mcK>n_an- 
™'  ,^^^^  lieavenly  bodies-and  that  this 
means  that  man  can  travel  and  sun-ive  on 

nZ.T^^'   ^^"""^   °^   "-   -'—   other 

t.T!'''  '™P'''^'»"ons  for  Uie  future  are  so  fan- 
tastic that  we  unscientific  folks  can  onlv 
,l"?K  ^'i.^^°>-  ^I°re  space  travel  is  certainly 
in  the  offing.  Last  week  Vice  President  Ag- 
news  comments  about  the  exploration  of 
Mars  were  controversial.  This  week  they  seem 
almost  academic.  *       ^ 

tZ°J  ^f^  moment-and  that  is  the  correct 
time  reference-further  exploration  of  the 
moon  will  be  the  goal.  There  must  be  map! 
ping,  scientific  study  of  rocks  and  minTraU 
and  other  research  that  may  or  may  not  brine 
econom  c  and  other  benefits  to  elrth  men 
.nfo  »>,  ^  ^"^  'P**"^  exploration  is  such  a 
sure  thing,  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  talk- 

nrfnf  f°'''   i''    "^"'^    ^^'^P'y    ^^    «°    stopping 

point  from  here  on.  * 

earth''*lf.';^*'""'"'v.'"*^'  """S  "^  "back  to 
earth      with    a    rather    unpleasant    thump 

These  space  explorations  are  exciting  and 
«:.ent,flca  ly  fantastic-and  they  are  fost?y 
Billions  of  doilars  in  ux  money  has  been 
poured  into  the  Apollo  and  previous  project 
B  ilions  more  will  be  spent  in  further  ex- 
ploration Of  the  moon.  Explorations  of  Ma^s 
pensive        '"'""''^  ^"'  '^  ""*^^  "^^^  «- 

nnl^^.")"'*  °°  on-but  What  if  the  results  are 
only  interesting  scientifically,  and  of  no  eco- 

TnTho  «''?h'",'-  """^^^  '^  the  benefits  are  only 
in  the  field  of  space  knowledge,  earth  stature 
and  keeping  ahead  of  the  Joneses?  How  much 
of  our  economic  life  blood  can  we  afford  to 

fZM"*°  ^^^^  '"*^"  P'°''^  to  be  pure  sclen- 
tlflc  research? 

That's  a  rather  worrisome  question  Are  we 
in  danger  of  pauperizing  ourselves  to  prove 
a  scientific  point?  t^^^vc 

♦  k'"'«''L'"^',°^  course,  numerous  benefits  in 
the  fields  of  television,  metallurgy,  health 
etc..  Which  Will  be  derived  from  the  research 
going  into  the  space  projects.  But  will  it  be 
enough  to  really  begin  to  pay  back  the  econ- 
omy for  the  strains  the  space  program  is 
going  to  put  on  it?  «-         k     b  «"i    is 

We  may  well  have  a  space  bear  by  the  tall 
and  not  be  able  to  let  go  of  it.  But  what  a 
brnris"'"    '"^"^^tlng.    exciting,    amazing 

And  what  a  great  trio  of  space  explorers  the 
Us.  has  to  welcome  home  this  week  from  the 
most  interesting,  exciting  and  meaningful 
journey  since  Columbus  broadened  the  horl- 
Lm'l  °^  *^*  ""^"^  ^^  '^""^  ^"°'^  the  At- 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  mounting  crime  is  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing    and    frustrating    chahenge 
facmg   this   Congress.   Ra:- >ly   has   this 
body    eon  so  united  in  determination  to 
attack  a  social  ill.  Yet  rarely  has  any 
issue  less  lent  itself  to  meaningful  legis- 
lative solution.  The  temptation  to  press 
forward  with  quick  and  easv  sounding 
action  to  protect  our  citizens  from  dan- 
ger is  great.  But  the  solutions  are  neither 
quick  nor  easy,  and  if  we  act  unwisely 
and  repressively  we  may  at  once  both 
compromise  the  Constitution  and  delude 
ourselves  into  believing  that  substantial 
action  has  been  taken  to  reduce  crime. 

President  Nixon's  recent  crime  fight- 
ing proposals  reflect  appropriate  execu- 
tive concern  over  this  serious  probk^m 
But  at  least  one  of  the  adnr.inistration 
proposals— the  plan  referred  to  as  pre- 
ventive detention— is  an  ill  advised  and 
unconstructlve  attack,  which  both  rolls 
back  the  Constitution  and  misplaces  the 
emphasis. 

No    less    a    concerned    constitutional 
scholar  than  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina   recently   described   preventive 
detention     as     "unconstitutional"     and 
warned  it  "smacks  of  a  police  state  rather 
than  a  democracy  under  law."  The  Sen- 
ator's fears  are  well  grounded.  The  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  until  conviction 
by  due  process  is  an  imequivocal  princi- 
ple of  our  judicial  heritage.  Moreover 
pretrial  imprisonment  based  on  an  am- 
biguous process  of  "pretrial  trial"  find- 
ings of  substantial  "probability"  of  guilt 
or   'dangerousness"   simply   cannot   be 
tolerated  under  any  notion  of  fairness 
and  dueprocr.':s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems of  protecting  citizens  from  those 
awaiting  tricl.  But  the  place  to  attack 
the  problem  is  at  the  judicial  end.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  a  speedy  trial 
The  courts  must  be  driven  the  tools  to 
swiftly  and  surely  determine  and  im- 
prison the  guilty.  This,  rather  than  giv- 
ing the  State  the  tools  to  incarcerate 
those  it  extra-judicially  terms  dangerous 
would  provide  the  real  base  for  meaning- 
ful attack. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Senator  Ervin's   brief   but  incisive   re- 
marks on   this  question  which   can   be 
found  on  page  19798  of  the  July  16  1969 
Record.  I  would  also  like  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  at  this   time  a  perceptive  and 
revealing  article  from  the  March  8  1969 
issue  of  New  Republic.  The  article.'  "Jail 
Before  Trial,"  was  written  by  Abraham 
S.  Goldstein  of  the  Yale  Law  School   A 
criminal  law  expert.  Mr.  Goldstein  au- 
thored "The  Insanity  Defense"  in  1967 
and  served  as  a  consultant  to  President 
Johnson's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice. 

The  article  follows: 


Jail  Before  Trial 
(By  Abraham  S.  Goldstein) 
Criminal  procedure  in  the  United  States 
has  only  recently  begun  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  widely  stated  ideals  and  an  un- 
sat^factory  reality.  Safeguards  as  elemen- 
^I  tt     *,  ^^^^^  to  appointed  counsel  at  trial 

stm  in  th^L  f  r^"  ^*'*^°"*  ^^"^'^t  are 
noHV  J^'  infancy,  furiously  resisted  by 
police  and  prosecutors.  Meanwhile  mount- 
frnm"/^*  has  drawn  the  controversy  away 
from  the  courts  and  into  the  more  volatile 
political  arena.  Provoked  by  student  pro! 
tests     black    militancy    and    peace    demon- 

-e'ervth'inr,''    ^^   T   P"^"^'^«   ^««'"^8   that 
everjthing  is  coming  unstuck,"  the  forces 

tutlons  as  scapegoats  and  threatening  to 
distort  them  beyond  recognition.  One  hop^ 
that  a  lawyer  President,  determined  to  pre- 
sent himself  as  cool  and  unflappable   woiifd 

^r°et^'b.?T  '"  '''''  '"temperatHi^  Re- 
^^1^^  '^'  *^°''«^"'  President  Nixon's  pro- 
poeal  for  preventive  detention  before  trial 
places  him  in  the  vanguard  of  tlSse  who 
would  solve  the  crime  problem  b7  rolMng 
back  the  Constitution.  ^    roinng 

The  Nixon  proposal  brings  to  public  view  a 
prob  em,  and  a  controversy,  which  haa  W^n 
nagging  at  students  of  criminal  Justtee  for 
quite  some  time:  does  it  make  sensed  re- 
lease persons  charged  with  crime  until  they 
IT.      .i*"  f*^.*""*  convicted?  President  Nixon 
has  said  it  does  not.  at  least  where  the  per- 
sons involved  are.  as  he  put  it,  'dangerous 
thT^r  T'^ir'^ts."  The  ConatltutJn    on 
the  other  hand,   has  been  construed  fairly 
consistently    as    requiring    release    in    non- 
capital cases,  provided  the  accused  can  put 
up  the  necessary  bail  to  assure  that  he  will 
nppear  for  trial.  The  rationale  of  this  right 
to  pretrial  release  is  not  just  obeisance  to 
the  presumption  of  Innocence,  though  that 
IS  hardly  unimportant.  The  person  denied  re- 
lease risks  loss  of  employment,  with  all  that 
may  mean  to  his  family  and  to  the  public 
welfare  rolls;   he  is  less  able  to  locate  wit- 
nesses and  generally  to  assist  In  his  defense- 
the  pressure  of  detention  may  have  an  un- 
duly  coercive   effect   upon   him,   leading   to 
waivers    of    preliminary    hearing,    pleas    of 
guilty  and  waivers  of  Jury  trial;  and,  in  the 
end.  he  is  likely  to  draw  a  heavier  sentence 
than  his  released  counterpart. 

Though   the  Nixon  proposal  has  not  yet 
been  presented  to  the  Congress,  it  speaks  In 
broader  terms  than   bills  which  have  been 
introduced.    These,   which   would   be   appli- 
cable  in  the  federal  courts  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Include  one  by  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs   (D..   Md.),  which  would   authorize 
detention  only  where   the   felonies  charged 
Involve  actual  or  threatened  "serious  bodily 
harm,"   armed   robbery,   burglary  and  com- 
parable  offenses;    another  by  Rep.   William 
Mcculloch   (R.,  Ohio),  would  add  narcotics 
offenders  to  the  list;  a  third  by  Sen.  Robert 
Byrd    (D.,   W.   Va),   would   add   the  rtsk   of 
"danger   to  other  persons   or  to   the   com- 
munity" to  the  risk  of  nonappearance  which 
Is  now  the  exclusive  clterion  for  pretrial  de- 
tention.   Nixon    would    subject    "dangerous 
hardcore  recidivists  ...  |tol  temporary  pre- 
trial detention  when  they  have  been  charged 
with  crimes  and  when  their  continued  pre- 
trial release  presents  a  clear  danger  to  the 
community."    None    of    the    proposals    ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  problem  of  detention 
during  a  not  or  emergency  situation,  where 
some  sort  of  carefully  limited  detention  may 
be  Justifiable. 

Preventive  detention  before  trial  has  long 
been  formally  recognized  in  European  coun- 
tries, including  England.  And  it  exists  in 
fact,  if  not  in  law,  in  the  United  States  as 
courts  regularly  set  bail  in  amounts  delib- 
erately calculated  to  keep  in  custody  persons 
who  are  regarded  as  dangerous,  or  persons 
who  are  thought  to  deserve  punishment  but 
are  unlikely  to  be  convicted.  Indeed,  the  prac- 
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tlce  has  been  so  widespread  that  fewer  per- 
sons are  released  on  ball  in  most  of  our 
states,  where  there  Is  nominally  an  absolute 
right  to  ball,  than  in  England  where  there  Is 
no  such  right.  The  current  proposals  would 
take  this  practice  of  preventive  detention 
out  of  an  illegitimate  twilight  zone  and  make 
It  a  regular  part  of  the  criminal  process. 

A  measure  very  much  like  some  now  being 
tonsldered  was  recently  rejected  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Pretrial  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  It  recom- 
mended Instead  a  statute  patterned  sub- 
stantially on  the  federal  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  That  statute,  which  is  currently  under 
attack  preser^'es  the  traditional  standard, 
making  release  turn  entirely  on  whether  the 
person  charged  Is  likely  to  appear  for  trial. 
The  tacit  assumption  on  which  it  builds  Is 
that  monetary  bond  may  always  be  "exces- 
sive." in  the  constitutional  sense,  when  indi- 
gent persons  are  being  held,  particularly  If 
other  factors  such  as  ties  to  family,  Job  and 
community  make  it  probable  that  they  will 
appear.  But  in  assessing  the  probability  of 
appearance,  the  court  may  consider  "the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offense 
charged,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against 
the  accused,  the  accused's  .  .  .  character  and 
record  of  convictions."  The  underlying 
theory,  and  it  Is  by  no  means  a  new  one, 
is  that  the  more  clearly  guilty  a  person  is, 
the  greater  will  be  his  motivation  to  flee; 
the  more  heinous  the  offense  and  the  worse 
the  criminal  record,  the  heavier  will  be  the 
sentence  and  the  less  credible  the  promise 
to  return  for  trial.  These  same  characteristics, 
of  course,  may  describe  the  preventive  de- 
tainee, to  the  extent  that  they  do,  and  are 
applied  to  retain  in  custody  persons  who  are 
both  likely  to  commit  crimes,  and  unlikely 
to  appear  for  trial,  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
preventive  detention.  But  even  if  such  per- 
sons remain  at  large,  the  federal  statute 
authorizes  the  court  to  Impose  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions  to  increase  the  probability 
that  the  accused  will  appear  for  trial  by  re- 
ducing the  probability  that  he  will  commit 
a  crime  during  the  pretrial  period.  These 
range  from  a  promise  to  appear  to  probation- 
like  supervision,  from  travel  and  employ- 
ment restrictions  to  a  requirement  In  appro- 
priate cases  that  the  defendant  return  to 
custody  each  night. 

We  have  nothing  that  describes  in  any 
systematic  way  how  these  relatively  new 
federal  ball  provisions  have  worked.  At  best, 
we  have  some  anecdotal  material,  of  the  sort 
presented  at  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  which  describes 
the  occasional  highly  visible  offender  who  has 
committed  a  crime  during  his  release  period. 
There  is  little  to  tell  us  of  the  extraordinarily 
large  number  who  do  not.  Though  this  lack 
of  evidence  should  in  itself  be  persuasive 
where  freedom  Itself  is  at  stake,  there  is 
evidence  that  argues  strongly  against  the 
change,  at  least  as  a  serious  effort  to  "solve" 
the  crime  problem.  Everyone  who  has  ever 
looked  closely  at  ball  has  concluded  that  the 
ball  amount  Is  regularly  manipulated  by  the 
courts  to  accomplish  preventive  detention. 
That,  rather  than  release.  Is  the  de  facto 
norm  when  "dangerous  hardcore  recidivists" 
are  drawn  into  the  criminal  process.  What- 
ever might  be  said  in  favor  of  bringing  such 
use  of  ball  into  the  open  and  legitimating  It, 
it  is  grossly  misleading  to  suggest  that  crime 
will  be  significantly  reduced  If  we  do  no  more 
Uian  authorize  the  detention  of  those  who 
would  have  been  detained  In  any  event,  albeit 
lUegitimately. 

The  Nixon  proposal  is  especially  offensive 
because  It  uses  words  and  phrases  like  "hard- 
core recidivists"  and  "clear  danger  to  the 
community"  as  if  they  really  had  content 
directly  relevant  to  the  questions  of  predic- 
tion Inherent  in  preventive  detention.  It  Is 
impossible  to  say  with  much  assurance  who 
will  commit  a  crime  In  the  future;  It  Is  even 
less  possible  to  say  who  will  commit  a  crime 
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within  the  limited  period  a  defendant  is 
awaiting  trial,  partlculsu-ly  If  he  Is  hedged 
about  with  restrictions  as  to  what  he  may 
do  and  where  he  may  go  and  If  he  Is  brought 
on  for  trial  expeditiously. 

It  Is  not  as  If  the  question  of  probable 
danger  were  a  new  one.  The  history  of  our 
law  represents  In  considerable  part  an  effort 
to  assess  the  distinction  between  the  threat 
of  danger  and  the  fact  of  Injury.  In  the  law 
of  attempts.  Incitement  and  conspiracy,  In 
offenses  like  vagrancy  and  loitering.  In  pro- 
visions for  civil  commitment  of  the  mentally 
ill,  the  sexual  psychopath  and  the  Juvenile, 
we  have  confronted  the  question  of  probable 
danger  and  come  away  with  very  few  guides 
for  decision.  We  cannot  say  with  any  confi- 
dence how  likely  it  is  that  yesterday's  robber 
will  rob  tomorrow,  that  yesterday's  man  of 
violence  will  be  violent  tomorrow — especially 
If  "yesterday"  Is  many  years  past.  There  are 
no  rules  of  thumb  that  can  be  carried  over  to 
a  hearing  on  danger  held  promptly  after 
arrest,  before  many  facts  can  be  accumulated. 

This  Is  dramatically  evident  in  the  mate- 
rials surveyed  by  the  DC  Crime  Commission. 
Though  7.5  percent  of  defendents  released  In 
a  year  were  later  charged  with  offenses  com- 
mitted while  awaiting  trial,  only  4.5  percent 
were  charged  with  crimes  of  actual  or  poten- 
tial violence.  More  Importantly,  as  the  ABA 
committee  pointed  out,  "Nothing  In  the  DC 
statistics  or  any  others  now  available  indi- 
cates that  those  defendants  who  did  commit 
crimes  while  released  were  distinguishable 
beforehand  from  other  defendants  who  had 
similar  records  and  charges  but  who  did  not 
commit  crimes  while  released." 

The  only  area  where  we  have  tolerated 
such  detention  before  the  facts  are  really 
in  Is  that  of  emergency  commitment  of  the 
mentally  111  and.  however  unsatisfactory  that 
often  Is  In  practice,  it  does  turn  on  medical 
certifications  and  incapacitating  mental  Ill- 
ness. The  new  proposals  would  extend  these 
extraordinary  measures  to  persons  charged 
vrtth  crime,  with  neither  a  predictive  sci- 
ence at  hand  nor  a  body  of  concepts  ade- 
quate to  the  need.  It  is  a  disastrous  over- 
simplification to  pretend  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  the  fine  discriminations  that 
these  proposals  demand.  A  pretrial  detention 
procedure  would  inevitably  lead  to  overpre- 
dlction  of  crime,  with  undue  emphasis  given 
to  the  prior  criminal  record,  the  only  hard 
fact  available.  Dangers  Imagined  and  feared 
by  judges  and  the  public  rather  than  the  fact 
of  danger  in  the  accused  himself  would  be- 
come the  touchstone  of  detention. 

Nixon's  emphasis  on  "hardcore  recidivists" 
as  the  primary  prospects  for  preventive  de- 
tention is  undoubtedly  intended  to  reassure 
that  the  power  to  detain  will  not  be  used 
lightly.  It  Is  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  such  persons  were  probably  subject  to 
habitual  offender  laws  after  they  had  com- 
mitted two  or  more  felonies.  Under  these, 
they  might  have  been  sentenced  for  periods 
as  long  as  thirty  years  or  life.  If  they  were 
not,  it  was  because  prosecutors  chose  not 
to  proceed  against  them  under  such  laws  or 
because  sentencing  judges  relying  on  the 
investigation  of  probation  officers,  concluded 
that  they  were  not  so  dangerous  as  to  war- 
rant extended  detention.  Even  where  habit- 
ual criminal  statutes  are  not  available,  the 
offenders  have  often  committed  many  offense 
and  prosecutors  have  either  chosen  not  to 
charge  them  for  all  or  judges  have  Imposed 
sentences  to  run  concurrently  rather  than 
consecutively.  Finally,  if  such  persons  were 
incarcerated,  they  were  probably  released  by 
parole  officials  who  concluded  that  they 
could  safely  be  at  large.  It  may  be,  of  course. 
that  prosecutors,  sentencing  Judges  and  pa- 
role boards  are  exercising  their  authority  un- 
wisely and  releasing  persons  who  should 
be  kept  In  custody.  But  the  remedy  Is  not  to 
imprison  the  unconvicted  offender;  it  may 
be  to  use  more  effectively  the  power  already 
existing  for  dealing  with  the  convicted  of- 
fender. 
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The  preventive  detention  proposals  seem 
to  be  aimed  not  at  the  ordinary  property  of- 
fender, the  thief  or  the  forger,  who  makes 
up  some  two-thirds  of  all  offenders  but  rath- 
er at  the  man  of  violence,  the  sex  offender 
or  the  narcotics  addict,  persons  presumably 
so  lacking  In  self-control  that  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  behave  responsibly  even 
when  they  are  subject  to  ball  or  other  con- 
ditions. The  narcotics  addict  Is  the  prime 
example.  His  physiological  or  psychological 
dependence  may  be  such  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted.  For  him.  In  more  and  more  juris- 
dictions, there  are  civil  commitment  proce- 
dures, which  Include  provisions  for  emer- 
gency commitment.  Similarly,  the  serious  sex 
offender  and  the  man  of  uncontrollable  vio- 
lence may  be  commlttable  under  special  pro- 
cedures for  commitment  of  the  mentally  111. 
However  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  think  we 
already  have  preventive  detention  procedxires, 
and  however  reluctant  we  should  be  to  use 
them,  the  fact  Is  they  do  exist  and  can  be 
invoked  for  many  of  the  cases  to  which  pub- 
licity has  been  given. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  point  to  be 
made  against  the  proposal  Is  that  the  princi- 
ple of  pretrial  preventive  detention,  once 
legitimated.  Is  likely  to  develop  a  life  of  Its 
own.  More  and  more  crimes  will  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  threatening  to  warrant  deten- 
tion before  trial.  This  will  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  prestimption  of  innocence  and 
to  the  more  concrete  Interests  described  ear- 
lier. It  win,  In  addition,  add  materially  to  al- 
ready clogged  court  calendars  and  an  over- 
burdened Judicial  system  as  new  procedures 
are  created  to  determine  the  Issue  of  probable 
danger  and  new  provisions  for  appellate  re- 
view are  devised  to  make  preventive  deten- 
tion more  palatable.  Over  time,  the  result 
may  well  be  more  trial  delays,  more  ex- 
tended pretrial  detention  and,  eventually,  as 
some  of  the  proposals  contemplate,  a  re- 
quirement of  release  if  the  trial  is  not  held 
within  a  stated  period  of  time.  This  may  lead, 
in  turn,  to  a  condition  I  have  observed  In 
at  least  one  Latin-American  country;  trials 
rarely  held  and  preventive  detention  an 
entire  substitute  for  post-convention  Im- 
prisonment. 

The  criminal  law  has  always  had  to  take 
into  account  that  the  restrictions  we  place 
on  state  power  may  cost  us  some  measure  of 
protection  from  danger.  In  the  effort  to 
avoid  all  danger,  the  proponents  of  preven- 
tive detention  exaggerate  what  can  be  pre- 
dicted about  criminality  to  Jtistify  an  In- 
discriminate practice  if  imprisoning  persons 
whose  guilt  remains  to  be  proved.  Such  a 
course  would  sacrifice  too  casually  the  liberty 
of  too  many  persons  for  a  negligible  Increase 
in  public  safety.  Worse.  It  may  delude  us 
Into  thinking  something  substantial  is  be- 
ing done  to  reduce  crime. 


LEGISLATION     TO     BENEFIT     FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OK    .^LABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Ml-.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  benefit 
Federal  employees.  This  legislation  will 
enable  them  to  receive  retirement  bene- 
fits after  30  years  of  service,  regardless 
of  age.  It  replaces  the  retirement  at  65 
plan  with  a  procedure  similar  to  that  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Prospective  em- 
ployees will  no  doubt  be  attracted  by  the 
option  of  retiring  earJv  with  the  chance 
to  pursue  a  new  career  or  sample  leisure 
activities.  Present  employees  will  surely 
be  pleased.  In  addition,  the  bill  is  at- 
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tuned  to  the  growing  need  in  America  to 
spread  employment  among  the  increas- 
ing labor  force.  The  proposal  is  far- 
sighted  in  theory  as  well  as  immediately 
beneficial  to  those  affected— two  worth- 
while objectives  for  this  Congress  to  pur- 
sue. 


IMPACTED  SCHOOLS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.   BROWN  of  Ohio.   Mr.   Speaker, 
I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  impact  aid  program 
is  still  a  sound  one  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  assist 
these  school  districts  which  educate  the 
children  of  Federal  employees  impacting 
those  districts.   Today  I  only  want  to 
.point, .out   the   unique  situation   which 
.exjsta.in  my  congressional  district,  in 
which  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
is  located. 

My  consressional  district  has  the  most 
schools  receiving  impact  aid  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  receives  the  most  impact  aid 
That  aid  is  for  13,000  "B"  students  and 
162  -A  •  students,  because  Wright-Pat- 
terson is  not  a  'residence"  base.  The 
proposal  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  virtually  annihilate  the  school 
districts  surrounding  Wright-Patterson. 
The  school  districts  in  the  Seventh  Ohio 
District  would  lose  nearly  $2.5  million 
m  aid.  Although  162  students  would  be 
aided.  13.000  woiild  be  cut  off. 

As  a  friend  of  the  Impact  aid  prosram, 
I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the  wealthy 
suburban    Washington    school    districts 
and  the  irony  of  their  Federal  subsidies. 
It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  views  of  so 
many  must  be  prejudiced  by  the  loca- 
tion   of    these    districts.    The    wealthy 
suburbs    around    Washington    are    not 
typical.   Instead   I   would   ask   my   col- 
leagues to  study  the  figures  accompany- 
ing this  statement  which  indicate  the 
more  typical  impacted  school— a  district 
with  a  higher  than  State  average  tax 
rate,  a  lower  than  State  average  tax  val- 
uation per  pupil,  and  a  lower  than  State 
average    expenditure   per   pupil.    While 
Wright-Patterson  is  atypical  among  mil- 
itary installations  in  having  little  base 
housing,  I  feel  that  this  economic  pic- 
ture of  the  average  impacted  school  is 
more  typical  than  the  economic  examples 
of  impacted  districts  surrounding  Wash- 
ington. The  schools  in  my  district  are 
already  taxing  themselves  more  heavily 
to  accommodate  the  nearby  militai-y  in- 
stallation, a  national  burden;  I  do  not 
think  it   fair   to  substantially  increase 
the  local  burden  for  a  national  benefit. 
I    am    shocked    by    the    degree    and 
abruptness  of  the  cutback  which  the  im- 
pact  request   would   force.   Due  to   the 
virtual  absence  of  'A"  pupils,  the  Federal 
contribution  to  these  schools  would  drop 
from  88  percent  of  entitlement  last  year 
to  absolutely  nothing.  Two  school  dis- 
tricts receive  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  budget  from  impact  aid;   several 
more  receive  nearly  10  percent  from  the 
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Federal  contribution.  To  eliminate  this 
assistance,  without  warning,  in  1  year  is 
inconceivable  and  an  orderly  adjustment 
is  not  possible. 

Another  question  in  this  connection 
concerns  the  congressionally  authorized 
study  currently  being  done  by  the  Bat- 
telle  Memorial  Institute.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand the  logic  of  killing  the  program 
through  the  budgetary  process  before  the 
recommendations  from  that  study  are 
available. 

Finally,  I  think  that  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  impact  aid  program  is  not 
part  of  the  more  recently  enacted  cate- 
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gorical  programs  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. Impact  aid  Is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
like  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment^a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  We  do 
not  allow  local  districts  to  tax  the  Fed- 
eral property  but  we  insist  upon  their 
educating  federally  connected  pupils  In 
the  Seventh  Ohio  Congressional  District 
the    taxpayers    are    already    tolerating 
higher  tax  rates  and  accepting  a  lower 
expenditure   per  pupil   than   the  State 
average.  I  personally  cannot  rationalize 
asking  them  to  do  more  to  defray  what 
is  a  legitimate  national  expense. 
The  table  referred  to  follows: 


RANKING  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  AMONG    ALL  DISTRICTS  IN  STATE,  JUNE  .96 
1647  school  distticts  in  the  State  ol  Ohio,  1968-69  school  yeaf| 


Enrollment 


Tax  val. 
pupil 


School 
millaee 


Total 
millage 


Local  tax 
rev.pupil 


Beavetcteek 

Fairbotn \ 

Mad  River-Greene W 

Mad  River-Montgomery 

New  Carlisle 

Xenia _ 

Yellow  Springs .'...'. 


State  aid 
per  pupil 


42 
30 

ISO 
46 
64 
34 

493 


519 
550 
578 
627 
609 
499 
284 


S3 
157 
194 

90 
102 
142 

27 


112 
81 
250 
120 
108 
137 
51 


404 
492 
545 
592 
555 
426 
114 


155 
211 

60 
9 

88 
154 
346 


COMPARISON  OF  TAX  RATES  OF  IMPACTED  SCHOOLS  IN  SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  WITH  STATE  AVERAGE 
IBased  on  school  year  1968-69— (iscal  year  1969) 


School  district 


Operating 
tax  rale 
(mills) 


Bond 
fax  rate 
(mills) 


Total 

school  tax 

rate 

(mills) 


valuation 
per  pupil 


1967-68 

school  year 

Tax  expenditures 


per  pupil    Public  Lavv 


operating 


Beavercreek 

FairlHirn.. 
Mad  River-Greene.. 
Mad  River-Mont- 
gomery  

New  Carlisle 

Xenia 

Yellow  Springs 


Percent  of    Public  Law 
budget,  874  receipts 
represents 
(mills) 


874 


Enrollment 

October 

1968 


31.00 
28.20 
24.70 

28.80 
2S.  30 
28.20 
36.30 


5.70 


70 
90 

73 
50 
20 


5.30 


36.70 
33.90 
32.60 

36.53 
35.80 
34.40 
41.60 


9,096 
8,367 
7,631 

5.800 

6.598 

9.353 

12,  924 


507 
481 
511 

548 
475 
539 
675 


5.5 
10.0 
8.7 

14.0 
6.4 
3.9 
8.5 


3.50 
6.50 
5.41 

17.50 
4.45 
2.16 
3.00 


7,840 


450 
105 


7,328 
6.075 
8,511 
1,117 


LET  US  GET  SOME  ANSWERS  ON 
INTERMODAL  OWNERSHIP 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28,  1969 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Speaker.    10 
cents  of  every  dollar  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  cost  in  the  United 
States   goes   for  the   transportation   of 
freight.  No  industry  can  so  readily  help 
produce    an    efficient    economy    or    so 
quickly  become  a  drag  on  expansion  as 
the    transportation    industry.    We    are 
living  in  a  time  of  rapid  change  when 
old  policies  and  programs  are  constantly 
under  review.  There  is  a  need  for  new 
thinking.  George  Peterkin,  Jr.,  president 
of  Dixie  Carriers,  Inc.  of  Houston,  re- 
cently delivered  a  thoughtful  paper  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  ICC  Practi- 
tioners calling  for  a  new  drive  by  the  ICC. 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  and 
the  Water  Ti-ansport  Association  to  pro- 
mote  improved  voluntary  coordination 
or  rail  and  water  service.  Mr.  Peterkin 
believes    that    substantial    savings    in 
transport  costs  and,  therefore,  improve- 
ment  in  productive  efficiency  for  both 
industry   and   agriculture   would   result 


from  improved  business  cooperation  of 
rail  and  water  carriers.  I  would  like  to 
share  the  contents  of  this  paper  with  my 
fellow  Members  and  submit  its  intro- 
duction Into  the  Record: 

Let's    Get    Some    Answers    on    Intermod.al 
Ownership 
I  woxild  like  to  add  my  word  of  welcome 
as   a  Houstonian,   to  the   ICC    Practitioners 
Association   annual    meeting   in   Houston.   I 
hope  you  have  had  a   chance   to  see  some 
of   the   transportation   aspects   of  this    city 
because  they  have   a  bearing  on  the  topic 
of    my    speech.    Here    in   Houston,    perhaps 
more  than  any  other  place  in  the  country 
we  have  an  example  of  what  a  man-made  ship 
channel  and  a  man-made  intracoastal  cana) 
can   do   to   help  produce   not   only   nourish- 
ing barge  lines  but  flourishing  railroads  aijd 
flourishing  truck  lines  and  airlines.  I  think 
it  can  be  said  of  Houston  that  part  of  our 
growth,   over   many  years,  has  been  attrib- 
utable to  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  among 
the  different  modes  of  transportation.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  transportation  busi- 
ness to  do.  In  our  many  different  ways,  we 
have  cooperated  to  get  it  done.  And  in  large 
measure    because    of    this    cooperation    the 
Gulf  region   is   one   of   the   fastest-growing 
regions  in  the  country. 

I  wculd  like  to  stress  that  point  because 
the  advocates  of  intermodal  ownership  have 
to  prove  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  needed 
cooperation  is  through  intermodal  owner- 
ship. I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  co- 
operation could  be  better  in  the  enlightened 
self-interest    of    all.    But    cooperation    and 
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coordination  do  exist  and  more  of  it  would 
exist,  In  my  view,  if  a  better  Job  of  business 
selling  were  done  by  carriers  and  shippers. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  with  many 
others  that  we  are  in  a  time  of  rapid  change 
and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  maintain  dcx;- 
trlnalre  positions  on  important  issues  of 
transportation  policy.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. Those  who  do,  as  the  saying  goes,  are 
compelled  to  relive  the  rough  patches. 

The  emphasis  of  my  remarks  will  he  di- 
rected toward  my  field  of  particular  knowl- 
edge which  are  the  larger  tonnage  move- 
ments and  this  means  In  most  cases  rail  and 
water  transportation.  Nevertheless  the  ap- 
plicability of  these  thoughts  holds  true  for 
all  modes. 

The  history  of  railroad  ownership  of  water 
carriers  is  an  unhappy  one,  extremely  well- 
documented  and  beyond  dispute.  In  view  of 
that  history,  a  case  has  to  be  made  that 
conditions  have  materially  changed. 

Instead  of  arbitrarily  saying  "no"  to  in- 
termodal ownership,  let's  try  to  get  some 
sensible  answers  to  some  obvious  questions. 
Too  much  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
is  on  an  emotional  level.  Proponents  make 
their  appeals  based  on  the  "injustice"  cre- 
ated by  a  law,  which  they  claim  now,  is 
obsolete.  They  never  get  to  the  hard  core 
of  the  Issues.  TTie  result  Is  that  In  the  seat 
of  decisions  there  is  a  failure  of  belief  that 
conditions  have  changed  or  changed  enough 
to  risk  letting  down  the  bars  to  Intermodal 
ownership. 

The  first  relevant  question  should  be  the 
easiest  to  answer.  Better  coordination  of 
water  and  rail  service  means  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  water  connection  for  a  rail  con- 
nection or  a  rail  connection  for  a  water  con- 
nection. Would  we  see  more  of  it  or  less  of 
It  than  we  see  under  today's  independent 
ownership?  The  most  economical  use  of 
transport  resources  on  steel  pipe  shipped 
from  the  Plttsbiu-gh  district  into  the  South- 
west would  be  by  barge  to  Memphis  or 
Houston  and  rail  beyond.  Barge  would  be 
substituted  for  hundreds  of  rail  miles  if  the 
public  interest  in  the  most  economical  use  of 
transport  resoiu-ces  were  to  govern.  Up  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  for  example,  cost  studies  have 
shown  that  modern  self-unloaders  can 
transport  coal  so  cheaply  that  a  substitution 
of  boat  service  even  for  so  short  a  distance 
as  40  to  60  miles  of  rail  service  produces  a 
lower  overall  cost,  including  all  the  costs  of 
transfer  to  the  vessel.  Would  that  rail-lake 
route  be  preferred  under'  common  owner- 
ship? 

There  is  a  failure  of  belief  among  ship- 
pers and  others  that  It  would  be  and  that 
the  public  would  achieve  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost  transport  service. 

Tlie  second  question  Is  more  complex. 
Would  super-concentration  of  Industry, 
which  Mr.  Nixon's  Attorney  General  has  salci 
Is  a  "danger"  to  "our  economic,  political  and 
social  structure."  be  stimulated  if  railroads 
went  intermodal?  Six  railroads  are  now 
among  the  top  100  largest  corporations  in 
the  country.  The  Attorney  General's  interest 
is  in  the  top  200.  Would  railroad  economic 
power  become  so  overwhelming  as  to  stifle 
transportation  competition?  Would  transport 
pricing  to  all  intents  and  purposes  become 
administered  or  dictated  by  a  few  of  the 
largest  companies?  That  could,  of  course,  be 
very  good  for  the  stockholders  of  intermodal 
companies,  but  could  also  serve  to  injure 
the  public  interest  rather  than  erLhance  it 
as  claimed  by  proponents  of  intermodal  com- 
panies. The  railroad  merger  trend,  approved 
by  the  ICC,  has  clearly  been  disturbing  to 
the  Justice  Department.  Tlie  Canadian  ex- 
jierience  is  often  cited  as  an  argument  for 
the  benefits  of  common  ownership.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  owns  water  and 
truck  subsidiaries.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  CPR  is  also  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment against  common  ownership.  Only  the 
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Canadian  Government  Is  big  enough  to  com- 
p)ete  with  it.  It  operates,  at  a  substantial 
loss,  the  Canadian  National  Railway,  which 
Is,  or  at  leest  Is  intended  to  be,  a  yardstick 
for  the  CPR. 

Super-concentration  of  power  in  transpor- 
tation already  exists.  There  Is  a  failure  of 
belief  that  more  of  it  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

The  third  question  has  to  do  with  the 
chronic  shortage  of  capital  In  the  railroad 
Industry.  Prom  an  insufficient  stock  of  capi- 
tal, would  the  railroad  managements  starve 
or  foster  an  intermodal  subsidiary?  In  the 
early  1970's  very  substantial  Investment  will 
be  required  by  the  barge  Industry  to  re- 
equip  Itself  with  larger  barges  and  more 
powerful  towboats  to  take  advantage  of  the 
completion  of  a  12-foot  channel  from  Cairo, 
Illinois  to  New  Orleans.  In  addition,  the 
gross  national  product  is  expanding  rapidly 
and  substantial  new  investment  will  be 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  public  require- 
ments for  expanded  and  improved  capacity? 
Would  the  barge  shipper  be  better  off  relying 
on  indep>endent  management  to  raise  the 
capital  required  for  change  and  expansion 
or  would  he  be  better  off  trying  to  get  a 
proper  priority  from  the  railroad  store  of 
capital? 

There  is  a  failure  of  belief  that  wat^r  car- 
rier subsidiaries  of  railroads  would  be  able 
to  command  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
already  insufficient  capital  resources  of  the 
railroads. 

The  fourth  question  relates  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  barge  industry.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  barge  lines  with  broad  certificates  of 
convenience  and  necessity  to  handle  regu- 
lated products.  There  are  many  more  than 
half  a  dozen  railroads  who  wotUd  want  to 
own  barge  lines  if  the  bars  were  let  down. 
So,  overnight,  if  the  present  laws  were 
changed,  there  would  be  a  fantastic  sellers' 
market  in  barge  lines  and  all  the  major  barge 
lines  would  probably  be  owned  by  railroads 
in  very  short  order.  How  then  would  com- 
petition work? 

Barge-rail  competition  over  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  has  led  to  very  substantial  rail 
rate  reductions,  often  reductions  on  the  or- 
der of  50  per  cent.  Would  a  rail-dominated 
barge  industry  continue  to  produce  reduc- 
tions 'to  meet  water  competition?"  There 
is  a  failure  of  belief  that  it  would  and  the 
very  thought  that  it  would  Is  ludicrous. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  questions  which 
need  some  candid  answers.  Until  satisfactory 
answers  are  supplied.  I  believe  any  proposal 
to  charge  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  go- 
ing to  be  met  with  understandable  skepti- 
cism. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  a  considerable 
change  of  climate  could  be  achieved  over  a 
few  years  if  the  railroads  would,  by  concrete 
action,  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  their 
interest  in  achieving  Improved  coordination 
of  intermodal  service.  What  is  most  needed 
is  a  good  faith  showing  by  the  railroads 
through  their  use  of  the  voluntary  means 
which  lie  at  hand  to  bring  about  such  Im- 
proved coordination. 

Many,  and  perhaps  all  the  benefits  claimed 
for  intermodal  ownership  can  be  achieved 
and.  in  our  view,  much  more  appropriately 
achieved,  through  voluntary  coordination 
without  any  of  the  risks  of  diminishing  com- 
petition so  obvious  to  everyone. 

Our  trade  sissociation,  the  Water  Transport 
Association  of  New  York,  has  been  busy  for 
the  past  year  or  more  with  a  campaign  to 
Improve  intermodal  relationships.  We  take 
the  view  that  the  historic  reluctance  of  the 
railroads  to  join  with  water  carriers  may  well 
be  based  on  assumptions  which  are  no  longer 
relevant.  One  cannot,  of  course,  expect  over- 
night success  in  a  field  where  feet  have  been 
firmly  set  in  cement  for  decades. 

We  have  attacked  the  problem  movement 
by  movement.  Our  research  has  indicated  a 
number  of  "willing  partner"  arrangements 
where  higher  earnings  could  be  achieved  by 
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the  railroad  and  the  water  carrier  and  lower 
overall  costs  made  available  to  the  public 
by  Joining  the  most  efficient  water  service 
with  the  most  eflBclent  rail  service. 

We  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  savings 
In  utilization  of  rail  equipment,  savings  from 
new  Investment  in  transloadlng  operations, 
savings  from  substituting  water  for  certain 
portions  of  a  rail  haul. 

We  proposed  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Traf- 
fic Executive  Association — Eastern  Railroads, 
the  Executive  Committee — Western  Railroad 
Traffic  Association  and  the  Southern  Freight 
Association  last  year  that  we  jointly  sponsor 
an  Intermodal  rate  bureau.  We  had  a  very 
cordial  joint  response.  The  idea  was  not  ac- 
ceptable at  that  time,  but  the  railroad  In- 
dustry, the  joint  letter  said,  "desires  to  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  so  that  If 
situations  arise  in  which  closer  coordina- 
tion appears  to  be  in  the  interest  of  two  or 
more  modes,  there  will  be  no  obstacles  to 
full  exploration  of  the  matter." 

You  might  call  that  a  polite  brushofT. 
But  ideas  of  this  kind  are  not  sold  Instant- 
ly. In  the  meantime,  our  "willing  partner" 
program  has  achieved  some  new  Joint  rail- 
barge  rat«s  and  represents  a  focus  around 
which  to  organize  some  new  thinking.  We 
have  a  considerable  number  of  new  ideas 
for  Joint  rail-water  service  under  study.  The 
basic  principle  underlying  this  whole  pro- 
gram Is  to  achieve  movements  which  make 
sound  business  sense  for  the  railroads  and 
ourselves  as  well  as  producing  benefits  for 
the  shipping  public. 

We  think  there  is  great  potential  for  Im- 
proved water-rail  coordination  which  would 
result  In  increased  earnings  for  all  modes, 
more  efficient  use  of  transport  resources  and 
savings  to  the  public.  Some  of  our  water-rail 
studies  have  shown  savings  in  the  15  to  30 
per  cent  range. 

Until  there  are  better  answers  than  now 
exist  for  the  questions  I  have  posed  above.  It 
makes  sense  to  continue  to  promote  the  vol- 
untary route.  I  am  convinced  that  enlight- 
ened business  self-interest  will  more  quickly 
produce  the  desired  results  of  efficient  use 
of  resources  and  low  costs  under  Independ- 
ent ownership  than  through  the  creation  of 
the  intermodal  super-giants.  It  has  been  said 
that  by  1980  we  will  all  be  parts  of  inter- 
modal companies  This  may  well  be  so.  but  if 
we  run  before  we  walk,  if  we  upset  the  law 
before  we  upset  entrenched  prejudices  on 
traffic  movements,  we  may  well  end  up  In 
1987  with  a  new  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
designed  to  undo  the  damage  created  by  the 
extinction  of  effective  competition. 

Instead  of  weakening  the  competitive  proc- 
ess by  absorbing  competitors,  why  not  try 
to  get  an  objective  new  look  at  the  great  po- 
tential of  voluntary  cooperation?  Perhaps 
the  Department  of  Transp>ortatlon  or  the  ICC 
could  work  with  the  Water  Transport  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  on  a  national  "willing  partner" 
program  to  dig  out  those  movements  which 
would  benefit  from  improved  coordination, 
using  as  a  basic  yardstick  the  most  efficient 
combinations  of  scarce  transport  resources. 
And  if  the  earnings  to  the  carriers  and  bene- 
fits to  the  public  on  particular  movements 
are  satisfactory  for  all,  tlie  question,  over- 
whelming and  unanswerable,  will  quickly 
become  "whv  not?" 


IT    IS    1969.    TIME    TO      GO    WEST 
I  AGAIN  I    YOUNG  MAN,  GO  WEST* 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2S.  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  colum- 
nist in  Las  Vegas  has  saved  me  a  lot  of 
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time  by  writing  about  Las  Vegas.  I  will 
bet,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  staff  and  I 
must  get  25  to  50  questions  any  given 
week,  either  by  phone  or  in  person,  about 
Las  Vegas  and  Nevada.  Well,  I  will 
insert  into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
column  published  in  Mr.  Hank  Green- 
spuns  Las  Vegas  Sun  by  columnist  Mr. 
Paul  Price. 

I  also  hope  some  of  the  Senators  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  this  country  read 
this  closely  and  should  they  have  further 
questions,  I  can  answer  them  by  mail  or 
refer  them  to  organizations  within  my 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  Las  Vegas,  thanks 
■mostly  to  the  research  of  the  Greater 
Las  Vegas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Bank  of  Nevada  quarterly  reports: 

Dateline:  Las  Vegas 
(By  P.iui  Price) 
(Note— The  following  facts,  figures  and 
fascinating  information  were  compiled  from 
Information  provided  by  the  Greater  Las 
Vegas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Bank  of 
Nevada  quarterly  reports.) 

Th'e    Las    Vegas   story,    and    you   probably 
'didnTRnov*  the  half  of  It: 

The  original  settlers  of  Las  Vegas  were  not 
Mormons  (surprised  already?)  but  "massive 
prehistoric  beasts  that  rtimbled  through  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley,  then  a  lush  pasture  land 
veined  by  sweetwater  streams." 

That  was  nearly  30.000  years  ago  and  Las 
Vegas  still  remains  a  lush  land  but  the  green- 
ery comes  from  flowing  money  and  not  grow- 
ing grass.  The  inhabitants  now  are  mostly 
human  beings,  practically  all  of  them  civil- 
ized although  a  few  monsters  still  are  pres- 
ent. *^ 

Time  advaaiced  and  man-tribes.  Increas- 
ingly efflclent  and  more  intelligent  as  the 
ages  passed,  developed  a  pattern  of  growth 
and  development  that  has  never  ceased  and 
apparently  never  will. 

The  modern  era  of  the  one  "lush  valley" 
started  with  the  early  exploitation  of  Capt. 
John  C.  Fremont,  noted  e.\plorer  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  discovered 
'a  camping  ground  called  Las  Vegas"  and 
we  have  named  a  street,  hotel  and  school  in 
his  honor. 

It  was  10  years  later,  1855,  that  Brigham 
Young  sent  a  daring  band  of  30  Mormon 
settlers  from  Salt  Lake  to  take  a  foothold 
and  start  developing  the  lands.  They  "estab- 
lished only  the  most  meager  hold"  on  the 
valley"  before  the  resident  Paiute  Indians 
banished  them. 

Suddenly  some  unknown  and  now  long 
forgotten  prospectors  discovered  gold  and 
silver  in  the  area.  Word  of  the  strikes  flashed 
across  the  continent  and  the  massive  popu- 
lation boom  erupted.  Miners,  prospectors, 
"take-a-chancers  •  and  camp  followers  liter- 
ally flowed  into  Nevada  and  spawned  the 
boom  towns  of  .Searchlight,  Goodsprings  and 
Eldorado  Canyon. 

Vegas  was  a  dusty  tent  town  near  the 
present  Union  Pacific  depot  and  suddenly 
was  turned  into  a  desert  metropolis  when 
the  railroad  named  it  a  division  point.  Land 
sales  zoomed  and  in  a  two-dav  auction  1,200 
residential  lots  sold  for  S265.6oo. 

That  was  in  1905  and  the  combined  worth 
of  those  properties  probably  would  be  incal- 
culable today. 

Then  came  the  doldrums.  Nothing  much 
happened  and  the  little  town  slumbered, 
sweated  and  mostly  existed  until  1930  when 
the  Hoover  Dam  hydroelectric  project  began. 
Las  Vegas  started  to  leap  forward,  even  In 
those  grim  days  of  depression,  and  the  pace 
was  accelerated  with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  Cheap  power  and  land,  according  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  brought  "thou- 
sands of  new  residents,  among  them  the  far- 
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sighted  individuals  who  envisioned  the  area 
as  a  year-round  resort  .  .  .  and  the  era  of 
the  multi-million  dollar  hotel  was  born." 

It  was  a  case  of  boom-boom-boom  from 
the  late  1940s  until  today  and  nobody  truly 
knows  what  the  future  holds — except  more 
of  the  same  and  on  a  greater  scale. 

The  chamber  waxes  lyrical  indeed  in  its 
dreams  of  the  future; 

"It  has  become  a  growing  industrial  com- 
plex; a  sophisticated  scientific  research 
center;  a  humming  dynamo  generating  power 
for  the  Great  Southwest,  and  one  of  the  most 
aviation-oriented  cities  in  the  country  where 
the  sky  is  by  no  means  the  limit." 

It  also  happens  to  be  the  greatest  gambling 
and  entertainment  city  in  the  entire  world, 
and  that  may  help  a  little. 
Wliat  about  Las  Vegas  today? 
We  currently  have  a  population  of  nearly 
300.000  in  the  greater  Las  Vegas  area,  of 
which  160.000  is  credited  to  the  city.  This  is 
an  increase  of  approximately  18,000  over  the 
same  period  of  1968. 

Latest  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Bank  of 
Nevada  in  its  "First  Quarter,  1969"  report  the 
following: 

School  enrollment  figures,  "a  significant 
growth  barometer,"  was  67,576  enrollees  com- 
pared to  63.242  in  1968— up  6.8  per  cent. 

McCarran  International  Airport  posted  a 
record  high  in  first  quarter  air  travel  with  a 
■passenger  service"  of  965,519— up  172,950 
for  an  increase  of  21.8  per  cent. 

Central  Telephone  reported  total  services  of 
151.896,  compared  to  135,760 — up  11.8  per 
cent  over  1968. 

There  were  1.191  births  In  Clark  County  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year.  The  total 
labor  force  was  113,300,  with  only  5.700  un- 
employed. Service  stations  pumped  30.604,464 
gallons  of  gas  and  10,306  marriage  licenses 
were  issued. 

Construction  permits  gained  impressively 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1969.  The  aggregate  to- 
tal was  .532,615,480,  compared  to  $18,808,599 
last  year.  That's  a  gain  of  73.4  per  cent! 

Visitors  are  the  number  one  factor  in  the 
Las  Vegas  economy.  More  than  3,522.000  pas- 
sengers, 'on  and  off,"  passed  through  McCar- 
ran in  1968 — a  figure  that  will  be  humbled 
this  year. 

A  major  attraction  continues  to  be  Hoover 
Dam,  which  attracted  8.878.040  visitors  last 
year,  most  of  them  in  2,690,315  cars.  That  fig- 
ure also  is  a  cinch  to  tumble  because  in  the 
first  quarter  of  '69  alone,  the  Hoover  Dam 
check  reported  1.828,125  persons  in  553,977 
vehicles. 

Real  estate  transactions  were  stupendous 
in  1968  and  promise  to  be  even  more  impres- 
sive this  year. 

Estimated  real  estate  sales  last  year  to- 
talled $257,608,000  with  $306,752,515  the 
total  lo.m  figure  and  8,810  trust  deeds  re- 
corded. 

But  in  the  first  quarter  this  year,  $70,412,- 
000  already  had  been  recorded  in  estimated 
sales.  The  loan  figure  was  $92,957,680. 

Where  will  it  end?  Who  can  hazard  a  guess? 

This  is  a  prosperous  economy.  Four  of  the 

five  local   banks — Bank  of  Nevada,   Nevada 

State  Bank,  First  National  and  Bank  of  Las 

Vegas— listed  deposits  of  $447,281,194. 

Compare  this  figure  with  the  previous 
year— $381,941,948.  It  represents  a  whopping 
boost  of  17.1  per  cent. 

Bank  debits,  considered  an  important  eco- 
nomic barometer,  increased  last  year  by  18.9 
per  cent. 

Following  is  some  more  incidental  Infor- 
mation; 

Lake  Mead  Is  the  largest  man-made  lake 
in  the  world  and  offers  550  miles  "of  secluded 
beaches  and  sandy  coves." 

There  are  approximately  150  churches  in 
Las  Vegas,  representing  a  total  of  35  dif- 
ferent denominations.  A  percentage  break- 
down shows  49  per  cent  of  the  churchgoers 
to  be  Protestant;  25  per  cent  Roman  Catho- 


lic; 22  per  cent  Mormon;  and  three  per  cent 
Jewish. 

Conventions  drew  206,709  persons  to  Clark 
County  last  year.  Sales  and  use  tax  trans- 
actions totalled  $525,349,351.  Water  con- 
sumption totalled  17,906,545,000  gallons. 

The  average  maximum  temperature  is 
79.7  degrees  and  the  average  minimum  52  4 
with  3.72  inches  of  precipitation  and  86  per 
cent  possibility   of  sunshine. 

The  city  is  289  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  448 
miles  from  Reno,  578  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and   1.157  miles  from  Seattle. 

Nevada  has  a  three  per  cent  sales  tax,  bur 
under  the  optional  sales  tax  law  passed  at  the 
last  Legislature  the  rate  on  July  1  will  go  to 
3'i  per  cent  in  Clark  County. 

There  is  no  Inheritance  or  estate  tax. 
The  city  has  two  dally  newspapers,  five 
TV  channels  (one  educational),  six  modern 
hospitals,  10  championship  golf  courses 
4,500  public,  private  and  semi-private  swim- 
ming pools  and  is  serviced  by  eight  major 
airlines,  seven  bus  lines,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and  about  500  taxis. 

The  next  time  the  folks  in  Dubuque  ask 
"What  kind  of  town  Is  Las  Vegas?"  send 
them  this  column. 

It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  and  time. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
and  their  staffs  will  read  this  pretty 
closely.  Because,  you  see,  I  represent  the 
entire  State  of  Nevada  and  quite  happily 
so.  Nevada's  population  is  not  certified 
by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  as  being  over 
the  so-called  500.000  mark,  so  I  do  not 
have  as  large  a  staff  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. And,  we  just  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  answer  everyone's  questions  ade- 
quately in  person  or  on  the  phone.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  read  this  and,  if  they 
want  more.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
their  letters  requesting  more  facts  or  for- 
ward them  to  the  Las  Vegas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Nevada  Resort  Hotel  Asso- 
ciation, or  the  State  of  Nevada,  Carson 
City,  or  elsewhere,  because  we  have  the 
facts  of  Las  Vegas,  Reno,  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  even  Beowawe,  Nev.,  and  we  have 
them  in  spades.  Do  not  phone — write. 
Our  phones  may  be  tapped. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  STUDENT 
UNREST 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  interesting 
and  intelligent  artice  by  Mr.  David 
Bakan  of  York  University  on  the  subject 
of  student  disorders. 

Mr.  Bakan's  article  is  especially  im- 
portant because  it  gives  this  problem  the 
attention  it  deserves.  The  article  is  not 
an  attempt  at  a  superficial  "solution"  of 
the  problem  through  annihilation  of  pro- 
test, but  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  students 
that  we  listen  to  and  understand  their 
message. 

We  live  in  an  era  in  which  man  has 
become  locked  in  the  powerful  grip  of 
his  frightening  inventions.  As  Mr.  Bakan 
says,  we  can  ill  afford  to  overlook  the  po- 
tentialities of  these  inventions  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put.  It  is  just  this 
point  which  the  students,  through  their 
protests,  are  attempting  to  make.  It  is 
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the  young  who  have  the  greatest  stake 

in  the  future.  Let  us  heed,  not  suppress, 

their  voices. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Economics  of  Student  Unrest 

(By  David  Bakan) 

The  worldwide  condition  of  student  un- 
rest may  be  better  understood  in  economic 
terms.  It  is  erroneous  to  interpret  student 
unrest  as  merely  an  expression  of  youthful 
Idealism  or  mlschlevousness.  It  is  erroneovis 
to  think  of  the  activists  as  separate,  divided 
from  other  students,  and  possessed  of  some 
private  problem  or  ideology.  Every  group 
within  a  social  body  expresses  something 
about  the  social  body  as  a  whole. 

The  root  problem  is  in  careers  and  income, 
and  the  place  in  society  that  is  associated 
with  careers  and  income.  Student  unrest 
may  be  compared  to  labor  unrest  of  some 
decades  ago.  As  the  root  problem  was  eco- 
nomic with  labor,  so  is  It  now  with  the 
students. 

The  unrest  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
formal  education  has  become  very  impor- 
tant to  the  economic  future  of  students. 
Thus,  students  are  rightly  more  ready  to 
object  if  the  education  they  receive  is  less 
adequate  than  their  wishes  or  expectations. 

Resources  expended  for  education  by  a 
student,  his  parents,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  constitute  a  very  large  invest- 
ment. A  student,  young  though  he  may  be, 
has  a  deep  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  this 
investment  is  properly  managed.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  assess  the  average  dollar  value  of 
each  year  of  formal  education.  Yet,  it  is 
considerable. 

Momentarily  setting  aside  considerations 
of  simple  dignity  associated  with  being 
human,  a  young  person  of  college  years  may 
represent  a  total  investment  of,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  $50,000  or  even  $100,000;  having 
received  the  benefit  of  public  and  private 
cash  outlays  for  protection,  food,  clothing, 
-shelter,  pre-natal,  and  post-natal  medical 
attention,  dental  attention,  recreation,  en- 
tertainment, and  informal  and  formal  re- 
ligious and  secular  education  for,  say,  about 
twenty  years.  This  is  in  addition  to  all  of 
the  unpaid  love  and  care  associated  with  his 
upbringing.  The  college  student,  over  and 
above  all  idealistic  and  selfish  considera- 
tions, is  a  custodian  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  society's  treasure.  He  Is  at  once  bene- 
ficiary, vessel,  and  custodian.  It  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  future  of 
that  treasure,  which  is  what  his  career 
represents  to  a  very  large  degree.  It  is  not 
only  his  right  to  protest  if  his  education  is 
in  any  way  inadequate,  it  is  his  responsi- 
bility. 

The  university  has  become  the  major  gate- 
way to  virtually  every  rewarding  and  impor- 
t.int  career  possibility.  The  question  is  liow 
the  passage  and  processing  in  that  gateway 
sliall  be  managed.  What  kinds  of  educational 
experiences  shall  be  provided,  and  for  what 
kind  of  a  future?  And  how  shall  we  guaran- 
tee that  access  to  careers  will  be  managed 
with  justice  and  competence?  The  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  student  activists  to  have  a 
greater  hand  in  the  management  of  the  gate- 
way is  indicative  of  discontent  with  the  way 
in  which  the  gateway  has  been  managed. 

Certainly,  one  cannot,  in  one's  nonage, 
know  whether  the  education  one  is  receiving 
IS  shabby.  Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  who  should 
know  so  well  whether  it  is  shabby  as  those 
for  whom  school  is  a  dally  and  lifetime  ex- 
perience? Since  we  keep  students  in  school 
v.cU  past  their  nonage,  we  should  be  obliged 
to   take   their  assessments  to  heart. 

Some  of  the  best  students — from  an  aca- 
demic point  of  view — are  among  the  activists. 
Berkeley,  Chicago  and  Harvard  have  been 
main  loci  for  student  protest.  There  may  be 
no  universities  in  the  world  which  have 
higher  admission  standards  then  these.  Their 
activism  Is  based  on  a  wisdom,  unclear  and 
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unpreclse  perhaps,  of  the  unrealized  potential 
of  the  university  for  themselves  and  others 
In  the  world  of  the  future. 

Among  the  great  Issues  in  education  today 
is  that  between  technological  and  humanistic 
approaches  to  the  problems  that  beset  man- 
kind. The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  special  in- 
stance of  this  conflict,  since  warfare  in  gen- 
eral, and  this  war  in  particular,  is  a  kind  of 
supreme  instance  of  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  mankind  technologically  rather  than 
humanistically. 

Students  today  tend  to  be  more  humanis- 
tically oriented  than  their  professors.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  characteristic  disappoint- 
ment of  sudents  with  their  first  course  In 
psychology  because  it  is  usually  more  tech- 
nological and  less  humanistic  than  they 
would  have  liked  it  to  be.  The  activists  in 
particular  tend  to  be  more  humanistically 
inclined  than  students  wlio  are  less  Inclined 
to  activism. 

Typically,  salaries  and  total  professional 
incomes  of  professors  who  are  technologically 
oriented  are  higher  than  those  of  their  hu- 
manistic colleagues.  Typically,  the  former 
are  better  supported  in  their  research,  more 
excused  from  teaching  duties,  more  often 
called  upon  to  give  advice  to  business,  in- 
dustry and  government,  and  have  greater  ac- 
cess to  publication  sources.  Indeed,  discus- 
sions of  the  "publish  or  perish  game."  into 
which  professors  are  forced,  characteristical- 
ly overlook  the  fact  that  it  Is  simply  easier 
to  publish  a  technological  manuscript  than 
a  humanistic  one.  Publication  pressure  on 
faculty  is — even  if  not  intended — a  subtle 
but  powerful  device  that  channels  faculty 
interests  in  technological  directions  becavise 
publication  of  technological  pai>ers  is  easier. 

Since  the  balance  of  power  within  most 
faculties  is  on  the  side  of  the  technological, 
humanistically  inclined  students  are  often  on 
their  own,  as  it  were,  with  little,  if  any. 
faculty  support. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  resources  of  the 
future,  and  hence  careers  for  students,  will 
move  in  technological  or  humanistic  direc- 
tions. Most  concretely,  how  will  public 
moneys  be  distributed  in  the  future  between 
technological  and  humanistic  activities? 
And  how  will  public  moneys  be  used  to  cre- 
ate career  opportunities?  If  public  budgets 
move  more  in  technological  directions,  the 
humanistically  Inclined  students  will  suffer 
with  respect  to  career  possibilities,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  future  of  mankind  is  being  fought  out 
on  the  campuses.  If  we  take  the  biblical  three 
score  and  ten  as  a  lifetime,  the  twenty  year 
old  has  fifty  years  with  which  to  be  concerned 
for  both  his  selfish  and  altruistic  interests. 
In  a  time  when  total  destruction  of  the  world 
is  a  concrete  possibility  everj'one's  selfishness 
and  altruism  must  converge. 

Humanistic  education  is  desperately 
needed  at  the  present  time  for  all.  The  three 
main  problems  of  man  are  want,  drudgery, 
and  safety.  "In  principle."  technology  has 
solved  the  problems  of  want  and  drudgery. 
It  remains  for  men  to  learn  to  live  properly 
with  each  other  to  achieve  '■in  fact"  what 
technology  has  given  to  us  "in  principle." 
Technology  without  adequate  humanism 
often  leads  to  reductions  in  safety  as  from 
war,  pollution,  radiation,  and  poisons.  More 
humanistic  work  and  education  are  needed 
to  cope  with  these. 

It  has  been  a  common  complaint  among 
teachers  that  students  do  not  want  to  learn. 
Today  we  hear  from  the  students  that  the 
teachers  do  not  want  to  teach. 

It  has  been  a  common  complaint  among 
teachers  that  students  don't  listen.  It  is  now 
time  that  teachers,  and  the  age  groups  that 
they  represent,  should  listen. 

Those  who  are  closer  to  three  score  and  ten 
may  have  a  smaller  vested  interest  in  the 
future,  and  can  afford  to  be  cavalier  about 
it.  But  those  who  are  young  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  future  that  easily. 
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DESERVED  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  22d 
of  July,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  honored  Dr.  H.  Meecher 
Charmbury,  secretary  of  mines"  and 
minerals,  at  a  special  luncheon  held  in  his 
honor. 

I  wish  to  take  public  note  of  how  de- 
serving that  tribute  was.  Dr.  Charm- 
bury  is  the  finest  secretary  of  mine  and 
mineral  industries  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  ever  had.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  turned  to  Dr. 
Charmbury  to  give  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  many  problems  which  have 
faced  us  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania overall,  but  particularly  in  my 
own  Congressional  district.  His  advice 
has  been  the  wisest  possible.  His  help  has 
been  the  strongest  possible. 

Too  often  the  misconduct  of  a  public 
ofllcial  is  bi-uited  about  the  Nation.  Too 
seldom  is  there  any  publicity  given  to  the 
overwhelming  body  of  splendid  civil 
servants  who  are  responsible  for  running 
the  Nation  and  the  States.  Dr.  Charm- 
bury is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
a  fine  civil  servant  should  be.  He  is  a 
brilliant  scientist.  He  is  certainly  the 
most  distinguished  and  industrious  man 
you  could  find  anywhere  in  this  Nation. 
Above  all,  he  has  that  deep  understand- 
ing and  human  compasson  to  guide  him 
in  making  his  wise  decisions. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  own  personal  tribute 
to  Dr.  Charmbury-.  I  know  that  the 
Speaker  and  all  m>'  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  join  with  me  in  applaud- 
ing this  distinguished  servant  of  the 
people.  If  we  were  to  tally  up  the  work 
and  the  woi-th  of  every  public  servant  in 
America,  I  know  no  man  who  would  ex- 
cel my  fine  and  splendid  friend,  Dr.  H. 
Beecher  Charmbury. 

With  your  pei'mission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  append  heiewith  an  article  from  the 
Scranton  Tribune  concerning  this  award 
and  two  editorials  from  the  Scranton 
Ti'ibune  and  the  Scranton  Times,  which 
newspapei-s  paid  their  own  tribute  to  this 
magnificent  man. 

The  article  and  editorials  follow: 

I  From  the  Scranton  (Pa  i  Tribune, 

July  23.  19691 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Fetes  Charmbvrv — 

Service  to  Area  Is  Recognized 

At  a  special  meeting  Tuesday  at  Scranton 
Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  honored 
Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmbury,  secretary  of 
Mines  and  Mineral  Industry  at  a  luncheon. 

C  of  C  president  William  J.  O'Hora  cited 
exceptional  service  in  the  development  of 
the  Scranton  area,  and  presented  Dr.  Charm- 
bury with  a  recognition  award  for  his  inter- 
est and  participation  in  the  Scranton  Scar- 
Lifting  projects,  the  flushing  of  underground 
mine  fires,  and  for  his  participation  in  a 
program  to  employ  crush  culm  to  fill  in  the 
voids  xinder  the  city  surface. 

Representing  the  federal  and  st.ate  min- 
ing department  were:  Joseph  Corgan.  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  Charles  Kuebler.  head  of 
the  U.S.  mining  office  in  Wilkes-Barre; 
Gordon  Smith,  deputy  secretary  anthracite 
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region,  and  Roger  Howell,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Mines 

The  C  of  C  gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
expert  a  special  VIP  attache  case  contalnlne 
samples  of  Industrial  material  man\ifac- 
tured  within  the  Greater  Scranton  area 
The  C  of  C  officials  stated  the  products  were 
manufactured  locally  by  naUonal  corporate 
concerns  due  to  the  Interest  and  Involve- 
ment of  the  U.S  and  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  and 
especially  the  Interest  of  Dr    Charmbury 

President  OHora  explained  "The  excellent 
cooperation  between  the  local  Indnstrtal 
development  Corporations,  SIDCo ,  LIFE 
SLIBCo  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Mines  under  Dr.  Charmburys  supervision 
was  a  most  Important  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Greater  Scranton 
area  and  all  former  anthracite  mining  areas 
in    Northeastern    Pennsylvania." 

In  1936  Dr  Charmbury  received  his  BA 
ciegree  in  chemistry,  cum  laude,  from 
Gettysburg  College,  and  his  master's  degree 
In   chemistry   from   Pennsylvania  University 

i^^  J°l^°'^''-'^^  *'^*^  "^  "^^  awarded  his 
Ph  D.  degree  in  fuel  technology  from  Penn- 
sylvania  State    University    in    1942. 

Dr.  Charmbury  received  an  honorary  doc- 
tor    of     science     degree    from     Gettysburg 
Juna  0.   1969.  The  degree  citation   read   in 
-  part .  _ . 

Tn  the  senlce  of  the  commonwealth  you 
have  brought  your  skill  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  underground  fires,  strip  minin-  and 
polluted  air  You  lead  us  to  hone  for  a  bright 
future  for  the  commonwealth  and  its  under- 
ground." 
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^^•aSe^aUon  "■'::riJ°S  bl^d'U*^'     ^^^^^ENUE  SHARING  MORE  URGENT 
THAN  EVER 


[From  the  Scranton   (Pa  )   Times 
July  23,  1969] 
A  Deserved  Award 
The  honor  paid  Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmbury 
head    of    the    Pennsylvania    Department    of 
Mmes  and  Mineral  Industries,  yesterday  by 
the    Greater    Scranton    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce was  one  richly  deserved.  Prom  the  time 
that  he  was  named  to  his  position  bv  for. 
mer    Gov.    William    Scranton    in    1963    Dr 
Charmbury  has  shown  a  keen  awareness  of 
the   Ills    bequeathed    to    our   community   bv 
coal    operators    of   the    past— surface   subsi- 
dences,   mine    flooding,    underground    flres 
burning   culm   banks   and   the   like    He   has' 
been   sympathetic   and   cooperative.   He   has 
been  generous  with  his  time  and  his  energy 
in  trying  to  solve  our  problems.  The  C  of  C 
at^  yesterday's      ceremony     presented      Dr 


[From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune. 
July  24,  1969] 

DesESVEO  TalBUTE 

Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmbury,  state  secretary 
of  mines  and  mineral  Industries,  was  most 
deserving  of  the  tribute  paid  him  Tuesday 
by  the  Greater  Scranton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Dr.  Charmbury  was  cited  for  excep- 
tional service  in  the  development  of  the 
Scranton  area. 

He  received  a  recognition  award  for  his 
interest  and  participation  In  the  Scranton 
Scar-Llftlng  projects,  the  attack  on  under- 
ground mine  flres  and  for  his  participation 
in  a  program  to  employ  crushed  culm  to  All 
in  the  voids  under  the  city's  surface. 

Dr.  Charmbiu-y.  following  his  appointment 
to  the  state  post  by  former  Gov.  William 
W.  Scranton,  became  Harrlsburgs  best  known 
representatives  in  the  Scranton  area  He  has 
made  countless  trips  to  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  his  demeanor  seldom  changes- 
he  Is  cool  under  pressure,  extremely  coopera- 
tive with  newsmen  and  highly  competent 
in  his  Job. 

Protesters    prepared    to    find    Dr.    Charm- 
bury  a   ready    target  for   their   wrath   over 
ancient     coal     mining     practices     mellowed 
rapidly  once  its  members  came  to  know  the 
man.  He  owns  the  disarming  personality  of 
a  college  professor,  which  he  was  before  he 
answered  the  call  from  Governor  Scranton. 
He  holds  a  B.A.  degree  in  chemistry  from 
Gettysburg  and  a  master's  degree  in  chem- 
Lstry  from  Pennsylvania  State  University   He 
was  awarded   his  Ph.  D.  in  fuel   technology 
from  PennsyU-anla  State  University  in  1942. 
The    praise    from    the    Greater    Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce   was   a  confirmation 
of  the  citation  Dr.  Charmbury  received  when 
he  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  sci- 
ence  degree   from   Gettysburg   last   June    9 
The  citation  read  m  part:     "In  the  service 
of    the    commonwealth,    you    have    brought 
your  skill  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  under- 
ground fires,  strip  mining  and  polluted  air. 
You  lead  us  to  hope  for  a  bright  future  for 
the    commonwealth    and    its    underground  " 
It  is  significant  that  the  U.S.   Bureau   of 
Mines    detailed    a    representative    to    attend 
the  C  of  C  ceremony. 

Close  cooperation  between  federal  and  state 
agencies  has  resulted  in  the  winning  of  the 
battle  to  remove  coal  mining  scars  from  the 
terrain  in  the  Scranton  area. 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 
Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3, 1,  along  with  10  of  my  colleagues  intro- 
duced the  Federal  Revenue-Sharing  Act, 
H.R. 1 1868. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  obviously 
IS  more  urgent  than  ever.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  our  State  and  local 
governments  are  about  to  collapse  finan- 
cially because  of  their  inability  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  from  the  restricted 
and  limited  areas  of  taxation  avaUable 
to  them. 

We  must  seek  ways  to  enlarge  and  rein- 
force the  fiscal  foundations  of  these  gov- 
ernments, and  I  believe  H.R.  11868  is  the 
vehicle  that  will  provide  the  means  to 
do  the  job. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  I 
have  received  numerous  inquiries  from 
both  my  colleagues  and  the  public  con- 
cerning the  specific  amounts  that  would 
be  returned,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  to  the  various  States. 

I,  therefore,  asked  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Sei-vice  to  tabulate  the  returns  on 
the  basis  that  the  funds  available  in 
the  first  year,  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
would  be  3  percent  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  revenues,  or  $2.42  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures. 

The  LRS  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
of  research,  and  I  include  its  breakdown 
of  Federal  revenue-sharing  figures  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  see  this  legislation  enacted 
into  law.  The  figures  were  compiled  by 
Maureen  McBreen.  analyst  in  taxation 
and  fiscal  policy,  and  Beatrice  D.  Poin- 
dexter,  reference  clerk.  Economics  Di- 
vision, of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice: 
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'  It  was  necessary  to  take  a  number  ot  additional  steps  to  arrive  at  the  final  distribution.  By 
multiplying  col  3  (Slate  population  percentage)  by  col.  7  (State  revenue  effort  percentage)  by  the 
52.42  billion  available  for  allotment,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  total  distribution  which  co- 
incided with  the  $2.42  billion.  I  n  this  case,  the  tola  I  unadjusted  State  distribution  (col  9)  amounted 
to  $2,429,438,000,  or  $9,438,000  more  than  the  $2.42  billion  available  lor  allocation.  Th  is  $9,438,000 
represented  0.388484  percent  of  the  $2,429,438,000  derived.  We  then  multiplied  this  factor 
(0  388484  percent)  by  each  State's  unadjusted  allotment  (col.  9)  and  subtracted  the  result  (col. 
10)  Irom  the  unadjusted  State  allotment  and  arrived  at  the  adjusted  Slate  distribution  given  m 
col.  11. 


•  Average. 

Sources:  US.  Department  ot  Commerce.  Bureau  ot  the  Census  Governmental  finances  in 
1966*7.  Series  GF67— No.  3.  Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968  Pp.  31  33 
Population  estimates.  Estimates  of  the  population  of  States,  by  age,  1965  to  1967.  with  provisional 
estimates  lor  July  1,  1968.  Series  P  25,  No.  420.  Apr  17,  1969  P.  12.  US.  Treasury  Department 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Statistics  ot  income,  1966.  Individu.il  income  tax  returns  Washington 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968  P  141. 


MARTY  LIQUORI 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cedar 
Grove,  N.J.,  has  ever>' .  right  to  be  veiy, 
very  proud  of  their  hometown  boy.  Marty 
Liquori.  Jr..  who  as  a  20-year-old  student 
at  Villanova  has  been  recently  beating 
the  world's  best  milers. 

An  article  concerning  tliis  young  man's 
father  follows: 

F.ATHER    OF    Premier    Mileb    Humble    Aboitt 

Achievements 

(  By  Don  McKee  I 

A  normal  reaction  to  the  comment.  "If 
you  think  I'm  fast,  you  ought  to  see  my 
son."  is  "Oh.  yeah,  so  what  else  is  new?" 

But  when  a  Montclair  service  station  deal- 
er .says  it.  he  means  it  and  in  duplicate,  too. 
since  he  is  the  father  of  the  world's  fore- 
most miler  as  well  as  a  14-year-old.  an  Essex 
Catholic  freshman  who  turned  in  better 
half-mile  times  than  his  brother  at  that 
^tage. 

.\n6  yet,  Martin  Liquori  Sr.  of  Cedar  Grove, 
who  operates  the  Moimtain  Esso  Service  at 
146  Valley  Rd.,  admits,  "Yes,  the  boy  is  good, 
isn't  he?" 

The  boy  is  Marty  Liquori  Jr.,  a  20-year-old 
student  at  Villanova,  a  Junior,  who  within 
the  past  year  has  emerged  as  the  number 
one  miler. 

Young  Marty  obviously  has  a  number  of 
good  racing  years   ahead  of  hlxn,  and  the 


day  may  come  when  the  results  of  a  mile 
run  will  be  announced  in  the  following  man- 
ner: First.  Liquori.  Second.  Liquori. 

Waiting  in  the  wings  for  his  chance  to 
carve  a  niche  for  himself  in  track  annals 
is  14-year-old  Stephen  Liquori.  Marty's 
brother.  Steve,  as  a  freshman  this  past  season 
at  Essex  Catholic  High  School  was  timed  in 
2:07  for  the  half-mile  .and  has  broken  5 
minutes  in  tlie  mile. 

Louis  Liquori  of  Bloomfleld.  the  74-year- 
okl  grandfather  of  the  boys,  maintains  a 
keen  interest  in  the  racing  activities  of 
Marty  and  Steve.  In  the  1920s  he  ran  cro?s 
coiuitry  in  New  Brunswick. 

Martin,  Sr.,  Who  was  born  and  raised  in 
Bloomfleld,  gave  track  a  try  at  Sacred  Heart 
School  in  Bloomfleld  under  the  tutelage  of 
Johnny  Gibson.  However,  when  he  matricu- 
lated at  Bloomfleld  High  School,  from 
which  he  was  gradtiated  in  1947.  he  devoted 
much  of  his  energies  to  working  afternoons 
as  a  delivery  boy  for  a  typesetting  outfit. 

Following  his  graduation  and  the  aban- 
donment of  plans  revealed  in  the  senior 
yearbook  to  follow  a  career  as  an  FBI  agent, 
Martin  Sr.  obtained  a  job  with  the  former 
Lindsley  Chevrolet  Agency  In  Montclair.  He 
became  parts  manager. 

Between  1952  and  1966  he  was  assistant 
plant  manager  for  an  envelope  company  in 
New  York  City. 

He  assumed  the  operation  of  Mountain 
Esso  Service  here   three  years  ago. 

Martin  Sr.  is  married  to  the  former  Sarah 
Tosone  of  Montclair,  whose  brother,  James, 
operates  an  electrical  contracting  business 
just  a  stone's  throw  from  his  brother-in- 
law's  service  station,  Mrs.  Liquon  was  grad- 
uated from  Montclair  High  School  in  1947. 

Members  of  the  Liquori  family  have  jour- 
neyed far  and  wide  to  see  their  son  run. 


including  a  visit  to  Mexico  last  year  lor  the 
Olympic  Games.  Several  years  ago  they  trav- 
eled to  California  to  see  a  group  of  meets, 
in  one  of  which  Marty  bested  Dave  Patrick. 
In  the  meet  after  they  left,  Marty  broke 
the  4-minute  mark. 

Essex  Catholic  High  School  Coach  Fred 
Dwyer,  a  former  outstanding  miler  In  his 
own  right,  and  Villanova  Coach  "Jiunbo" 
Elliott  received  much  praise  from  Martin, 
Sr, 

Two  very  avid  rooters  In  the  Liquori  fam- 
ily are  the  boys'  sisters.  Lynn  Ann.  who  at- 
tends East  Orange  Catholic  High  School,  and 
Genevieve,  a  student  at  St,  Catherine's 
School  in  Cedar  Grove. 

Another  rooter  is  Joseph  Liquori  of  Bloom- 
fleld, the  protid  uncle,  described  by  Martin 
Sr.  as  "one  of  my  key  men  here  at  the 
station." 

Although  Martin  Liquori  Sr.  understand- 
ably Is  mighty,  mighty  proud  of  the  cinder 
exploits  of  his  sons,  notwithstanding  the 
successes  he  remains  a  very  humble  man, 
which  is  .OS  it  should  be  for  one  who  is 
affiliated  with  the  Humble  Oil  Ac  Running 
Company. 


VALLEY  FORGE  SITE  OF  ARCHERY 
COMPETITION 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

iVonday.  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  Senate  have  provided  that  the 
period  from  August  26,   1969,   through 
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September    1,    1969,    be    designated    as 
National  Archery  Week"  in  tribute  to 
the  increasingly  popular  sport  of  archery 
among  Americans  of  all  ages 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  site  of 
this   competition   will   be   Valley   Forge 
fu^^o^w^"^'  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  In 
the  13th  Congressional  District    Valley 
Forge    of   course,    occupies   a   place   In 
American   history   without   parallel    It 
serves  as  a  magnificent  park  where  peo- 
ple can  visit  the  encampment  and  bat- 
tlements where  George  Washington  and 
his  Continental   troops  endured  untold 
hardships  to  forge  the  metUe  of  a  fledg- 
ling nation. 

In  addition  to  its  historical  attributes 
Valley  Forge  provides  excellent  faclHti- 
ties  for  events  such  as  the  85th  national 
archery  championships  scheduled  from 
August  21  to  August  24.  Prior  to  this 
competition,  the  world  archery  cham- 
pionships will  be  conducted  there  from 
August  13  to  August  20  with  competitors 
from  some  30  nations  taking  part 

« J^l!f^  f"/^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  's  fascinating 
and  beautiful  anytime  of  the  year,  but 

IL    *   ^  *",  especially  interesting  place 
this^ugust  for  visitors. 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  OUR  YOUTH 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    -MAI.VE 

IN  THE  H(.  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28.  1969 

^^^-    KYROS.    Mr.    Speaker,    Maine's 
Church  World  publication  recently  con- 
tained a  fine  article  by  a  fine  individual 
James  Page  of  Portland.  Jim  Page  Is  a 
decorated  veteran  of  World  War  H  and 

lu         u'^f"    *'^^'    ^"'^    he    continues, 
through  his  work,  to  show  his  dedication 
to  our  Nation.  He  is  an  adviser  to  the 
Diocesan  Committee  for  Youth  Activi- 
ties, and  has  written  a  column  which  Is 
wvfn^*;^^  relevance  to  our  young  people. 
While  Mr.  Pages  remarks  were  origlnaUy 
directed    to   members   of   the   Catholic 
faith.  I  feel  that  they  are  of  equal  Im- 
portance to  all  persons,  and  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  bring  these  patriotic 
words  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Patriotis.m  a.nd  Yoxtr  Country 
(By  Jim  Page) 

t^I^vf  ^i^*^'*  ^^^**^  °f  America  is  not  vet 
two  hundred  years  old  but  It  has  become  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
This  mantle  of  leadership  came  to  us  with 
the  advent  of  World  War  H.  The  nations  of 
the  world  now  look  to  your  country  for  aid 
guidance  and  protection. 

Your  country  must  now  make  world  shat- 
tering decisions  within  moments  and  very 
often  these  decisions  determine  the  survival 
of  the  entire  earth.  Thousands  oi  youne 
Americans  are  resting  forever  In  the  soil  of 
a  foreign  land.  vicUms  for  world  freedom 

The  past  few  years  have  brought  about  a 
decline  in  Patriotism  among  the  teenage  and 
young  adult  groups.  Flag  waving  is  "squares- 
ville and  the  -in  thing"  is  to  rip,  tear  walk 
and  spit  on  the  American  Flag. 

No  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
has  been  as  richly  endowed  by  God  as  this 
country.  No  other  nation  has  given  so  freelv 
of  tta  natural  and  manufactured  resources 
no  nation  has  offered  so  many  of  her  youth  as' 
a  blood  sacrifice  in  the  defence  of  others 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

no^t°'I'«!f°H%'*'t°  "'"''•  ^  ^^^  ^^^  to  sup- 
port and  defend  this  country.  There  are 
enough  people  trying  to  tear  lis  down    Yon 

?aTh  T  '^""^  °'  ''^•^'""^  y^"'-  Catholic 
Palth,  so.  why  would  you  desecrate  the  flag 

^^^r'°n,r^r  ^'y  go  hand  In  hand,  thf 
Cross  of  Christ,  the  symbol  of  your  Palth 
and  Old  Glory  the  symbol  of  yo^r  Xmerica.' 
t^S^.r""  ™«™'>«'-s  of  the  CYO  will  be  en- 
tering the  adult  world  and  in  a  few  years 
you  w^n  become  the  "establishment  ■  Tou 
wiai  then  realize  that  two  things  will  sus- 
tain  You.  belief  in  God  and  love  of  S>untrt 
I  urge  you  to  never  apologize  for  yoiir 
country  to  anyone.  We  are  not  perfect  but, 
J^Vf   1"°'  *  "^"°''  "*  the  world  that  does 

^»ti°?K  "^"^  "^  "^^^  *'**^"  e°^y  or  respect. 
Take  the  opportunity  to  travel  across  this 
blessed  land  and  see  for  yourselves  what  God 
has  given  you. 
Soon  the  torch  of  freedom  will  be  passed 

hn,!^  ^°"k  JS"  "^^  ^^  expected  to  keep  It 
burning  bright  for  all  the  world  to  see 
Young  men.  you  may  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend your  country,  will  you  run  away  from 
her  or  will  you  defend  her? 
Perhaps,  m  your  greater  wisdom,  you  may 

^LilVV^  'Y^""""  ^  «**  ^*  the"^ council 
tables  of  the  world,  and  with  the  help  of  Al- 
mighty God  you  may  be  able  to  create  a  new 
1°^  "?  "t?"^  *^*  teachings  of  Christ  prevail 
and  lasting  world  peace  wUl  be  enjoyed  by 

The  future  of  this  country  is  in  your 
hands.  Are  you  worthy  of  the  task  which 
wlU  soon  be  yours?  You  can  start  by  telUni? 
the  world  What  Is  right  with  America.  You 
can  begin  by  respecting  your  Flag  at  everv 
opportunity  because  the  Flag  is  You 

Let  It  never  be  said  that  it  was  your  gen- 
erat  on  which  allowed  the  flres  of  freedom 
to  die  and  plunged  the  world  Into  slavery  and 
darkness.  Be  a  Square,  wave  the  Flag. 


problems  vitally  affecting  smaU  Arms 
doing  business  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  As  you  know,  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  purchases  for  the  milltar^' 
services  the  common  items  of  supplv 
such  as  food,  clothing,  lumber,  tentage 
and  Uiousands  of  other  articles  which 
can  be  obtained  from  small  business 
fiiTOs.  General  Lee's  effective  implemen- 
tation of  the  Small  Business  Act  in  thi,s 
particular  area  has  been  outstanding 

In  his  appearances   before  our  sub- 
committee, he  has  been  a  highly  coop- 
erative and   effective   witness.   In   han- 
dling a  multitude  of  questions  brought 
to  his  attention  by  small  business  firms 
General  Lee  has  continuously  displayed 
a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of,  and  the 
problems  faced  by,  the  small  business- 
man. When  cases  were  brought  to  his 
attention,  no  company  could  be  too  small 
nor  Its  difficulty  too  routine  to  elicit  a 
thorough  analysis,  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  a  prompt  decision 

On  July  31.  General  Lee  will  retire 
after  28  years  of  military  service.  His 
departure  will  leave  a  void  that  will  not 
be  easy  to  fill. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Procurement  Subcom- 
mittee in  wishing  General  Lee  success 
and  happiness  In  the  new  and  challeng- 
ing career  he  will  undertake  after  he 
leaves  his  present  office 
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BRIG.    GEN.   ROBERT  E.   LEE,   USAF 


FULL  FUNDING  TO  MAINTAIN  ADE- 
QUATE EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 
AND  OPPORTUNTPIES  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN YOUTH  IS  A  NATIONAL  IM- 
PERATIVE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  enact  laws.  We  depend   how- 
ever, upon  other  men  in  the  executive 
branch  to  produce  the  results  we  Intend 
■nius.  we  may  conclude  that  the  most 
adroitly  drafted  legislation,  blessed  with 
the  most  clearly  expressed  Intent,  and 
colored  by  our  deepest  concern  will  fail 
of  Its  objective  in  the  absence  of  the  will 
to  carry  out  its  provisions  with  intel- 
ligence and  understanding,  it  is  always 
extremely  satisfying  to  find  an  individ- 
ual who  has  carefully  and  accurately  in- 
terpreted the  congressional  intent,  and 
then  gone  "all  out"  to  implement  the 
legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Pi-ocurement  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  it 
has  been  my  distinct  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  observe  at  firsthand  an  in- 
dividual whose  Intelligent  and  vigorous 
unplementation  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  betterment  of  the  small  business 
community. 

I  speak  of  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
USAF,  who,  for  the  past  3  years  has  been 
the  executive  director.  Procurement  and 
Production  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agen- 
cy. In  this  capacity,  he  has  been  per- 
sonaUy  Involved  on  a  daUy  basis  with 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mi:  Speaker,  over 
these  past  few  years  and  especially  over 
these  past  several  months  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  rightful  concern  and  dis- 
cussion in  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
national  spending  priorities. 

Within  the  next  few  days  when  this 
House  is  considering  the  bill  containing 
the  committee  proposed  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  each  of  us  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  register  our  convictions 
on  the  priority  place  that  should  be 
granted  for  Uie  reasonable  funding  of 
adequate  educational  expansion  facilities 
and  opportunities  for  American  youth 

On  this  score,  practically  every  recog- 
nized educational  administrator  and  or- 
ganization, at  all  levels,  have  registered 
emphatic  belief  that  the  committee  pro- 
posed appropriations  for  Uie  proper  edu- 
cational   encouragement    and    develop- 
ment of  our  youth  ai-e  regrettably  and 
woefully  inadequate.   They  have  regis- 
tered their  further  and  intense  convic- 
tion that  mcreased  fundings  in  such  vital 
educational  areas  as  student  loans  con- 
struction facilities,  impact  aid    llbrarj' 
materials,  under  title  II  of  ESEA   im- 
proving the  quaUty  of  instruction  In'  pro- 
grams of  title  I  of  ESEA.  vocational  edu- 


cation, and  providing  equipment  under 
title  m  of  NDEA  should  be  at  least  held 
and  approved  at  the  1969  fiscal  year  level 
and,  Indeed,  could  be  justifiably  in- 
creased substantially  beyond  that  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  here  is.  I 
know,  rightly  and  patriotically  concerned 
about  our  urgent  legislative  obligation  to 
Insure  the  most  prudent  Government 
spending  of  the  taxpayer's  money  and 
each  Member  must  meet  that  obliga- 
tion in  accord  with  his  own  wisdom  and 
conscience.  For  my  own  part  I  intend  to 
support  the  proposal  to  increase  fund- 
ing appropriations  for  the  educational 
programs  and  objectives  outlined  above. 
I  intend  to  do  so  because  I  conscienti- 
ously believe  such  an  investment  in  our 
American  youth  and  in  the  future  of  this 
country  is  a  profoundly  wise  and  prudent 
investment  that  eminently  merits  inclu- 
sion among  the  very  highest  spending 
priorities  to  maintain,  improve  and  ex- 
pand our  national  integrity,  progress, 
and  leadership  for  world  peace. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  will  thoroughly  and  scrupu- 
lously examine  the  vital  urgency  and  im- 
!)ortance  of  the  educational  programs 
that  will  be  presented  to  us  verj-  soon  in 
H.R.  13111  and  I  further  most  earnestly 
liope  the  great  majority  will,  in  their  wis- 
dom, see  fit  to  approve  increased  fund- 
ing autl:ioritatively  held  to  be  essential 
for  their  true  effectiveness  in  the  national 
Interest. 
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TRUTH-IN-LENDING  LOOPHOLES 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  vig- 
orous supporter  and  sponsor  of  the  land- 
mark truth-in-lending  legislation  passed 
last  session,  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
that  this  new  law  is  implemented  and 
proves  to  be  truly  helpful  to  all  con- 
sumers in  their  credit  transactions.  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  thorough 
Regulation  Z  developed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  implement  truth-in-lending, 
as  well  as  the  conscientious  activities  of 
many  businesses  in  seeking  to  comply 
with  the  new  requirements. 

However,  through  the  research  facili- 
ties of  Consumers  Union,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that,  despite  the  design  of 
Congress  and  the  compliance  of  most 
businessmen,  certain  "loopholes"  have 
become  apparent  which  may  seriously 
Ie5sen  the  effectiveness  of  this  measure. 
It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  new  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action  are  neces- 
saiy  to  close  these  "loopholes".  But,  I 
feel  a  first  step  must  be  recognition  and 
awareness  of  the  problems. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
CDmmend  to  my  colleagues,  for  their 
thoughtful  consideration,  a  recent  report 
by  Consumers  Union : 

Trttth -IN -Lending 's  Loopholes — Yo 
Home 

(Prepared  by  Consumer  Reports)        \^ 

Mount  Vernon.  N,Y.— The  new  Truth-In- 

Lendlng  Act.  which  goes  into  effect  July  1. 

leaves  open  two  tempting  opportunities  for 
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lenders  to  understate — perhaps  grossly — the 
finance  charge  and  the  annual  percentage 
rate. 

The  first  loophole  favors  lenders  and  credit 
merchants  who  take  as  security  an  Interest 
in  the  borrower's  house  or  land.  The  other 
deals  with  the  purchase  of  a  home. 

This  is  the  way  the  first  works:  A  num- 
ber of  credit-connected  charges  can  be  loaded 
onto  a  loan  secured  by  residential  property 
without  showing  up  in  the  finance  charge 
or  the  annual  percentage  rate.  The  lender 
can  charge  for  title  examinations,  for  title 
insurance,  for  preparing  deeds  and  other  doc- 
uments and  notarizing  them,  for  appraisal 
fees,  and  for  credit  reports  And  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  those  charges  multi- 
plied actual  borrowing  costs  astronomicallv. 

Those  who  exploit  debtors  have  frequently 
used  second  mortgages  and  other  tN-pes  of 
real  estate  Hens  as  their  tools.  Home 'owners 
have  been  Induced  to  use  the  equity  in  their 
property  as  security  for  loans  to  consolidate 
debts,  finance  home  improvements,  or  raise 
money  for  any  number  of  other  purposes — 
good  or  frivolous.  And  some  installment  sales 
contracts  routinely  name  the  buyer's  house 
as  security,  without  his  knowledge. 

It  should  be  clear  that  not  many  reasons 
for  borrowing  are  compelling  enough  to  Jus- 
tify risking  the  loss  of  one's  house. 

CAN    CANCEl.    in    3    DAYS 

Fortunately,  a  very  prominent  notice  must 
go  on  every  consumer-credit  contract  involv- 
ing a  real  estate  lien,  second  mortgage  or 
security  Interest  in  your  house  if  the  loan 
is  for  any  purpose  except  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  that  house.  The  notice  explains,  in 
large  type,  that  the  customer  mav  cancel  the 
contract  within  three  days  of  signing  it,  and 
without  penalty  or  loss  of  down  payment  To 
c.\ncel,  you  merely  fill  in  the  blanks,  eign 
the  notice  and  mall  it  to  the  address  shown 
on  it  before  midnight  of  the  third  dav.  not 
counting  Sundays  or  holidays  when  the  post 
office  is  closed. 

Because  of  the  three-dav  cancpllation  priv- 
ilege, it  is  expected  that  caipenters.  roofers, 
electricians  and  other  service  firms  will  now 
be  inclined  to  wait  at  least  three  davs  before 
starting  a  home  repair  or  improvement— if 
they  are  operating  under  installment  con- 
tracts secured  in  some  way  bv  a  lien  on  your 
house. 

But  suppose  your  furnace  suddenly  must 
be  replaced  in  the  dead  of  winter,  or  your 
roof  blows  away.  By  prep.^rtng  a  written 
statement  describing  the  emergency  situa- 
tion, you  can  relinquish  vour  cancellation 
right. 

THE    SECOND    I.OOPHOI.E 

When  you  purchase  a  house,  von  should 
know  about  the  second  loophole — that  the 
disclosures  required  by  Truth-in-Lendlng 
in  a  first  mortgage  to  finance  a  house  do  not 
have  to  Include  the  finance  charee  in  dollars. 

First  mortgages  usually  nin  for  20  or  more 
years.  Hence  the  total  interest  cost  is  likely 
to  approach,  equal  or  even  exceed  the  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  original  debt.  In 
these  days  of  record-high  interest  rates,  the 
cost  of  financing  the  purchase  of  a  hou«e 
really  mounts  up.  The  total  interest  on  a  20- 
year,  7' 2  percent  mortgage  of  $30,000  will 
come  to  $28,000.  If  the  loan  runs  for  25  years, 
the  interest  alone  is  $36,500,  Amounts  that 
large  are  reason  enough  for  house  hunters 
to  be  told  the  whole  truth  about  finance 
charges.  Since  the  law  doesn't  require  dis- 
closure, you  should  ask  the  mortgage  lender 
to  figure  up  the  total  finance  charge. 

Mortgage  contracts  must,  however,  disclose 
their  anual  percentage  rate,  which  is  really 
Jtotfaia^  new.  Up  until  now,  mortgage  inter- 
est wasaPout  the  only  kind  of  interest  on 
consumer  loans  that  was  regularly  quoted  as 
the  true  annual  rate. 

Yet  It  wasn't  by  any  means  always  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  borrov.ing  costs,  and  to 
the  extent  that  first-mortgage  lenders  may 
fatten  their  finance  charges  with  unreason- 


able extra  fees  for  Utle  searches,  credit  re- 
ports and  such,  it  may  not  be  accurate  In  the 
future. 

But  one  kind  of  fee  will  now  have  to  be 
counted  in.  Those  are  "poinu"  or  dis- 
counts," which  mortgage  Institutions  have 
used  for  many  years  to  pad  out  Interest 
charges.  Under  Truth-in-Lending,  the  extra 
cost  of  points  must  be  reflected  in  the  annual 
percentage  rate. 


HOUSING:    COMMITMENT   AND 
FRUSTRATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr,  FASCELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Honorable  George  Romney, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  address  that  com- 
mitment is  the  difference  between  accom- 
plishment and  fi-ustration  in  tlie  strug- 
gle to  meet  our  Nation's  challenges. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  challenged 
us  to  reach  out  to  the  moon,  and  8  years 
later,  because  of  the  commitment  of  S24 
billion  and  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  that  goal  was 
realized  triumphantly. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  declared  it  to  be  this  Na- 
tion s  policy  and  goal  that  every  Amer- 
ican should  l»eve  a  decent  home.  That 
goal  was  reiterated  in  1968.  but  we  sef  m 
to  be  no  closer  to  its  realization  today 
than  20  years  ago:  and.  in  fact,  it  seems 
as  far  away  as  the  moon  must  have 
seemed  then. 

Recently,  Miss  Elizabeth  Virrick,  one 
of  Dade  County's  pioneers  in  social  woi  k 
and  civic  affairs,  called  my  attention  to 
an  article  published  in  Ink,  a  journal  of 
civic  affairs  which  she  edits.  It  is  a  per- 
ceptive discussion  of  our  failmes  and 
problems  in  providing  decent  housing  for 
all  Americans,  and  it  includes  an  analy- 
sis of  the  recent  Kaiser  and  Douglas  re- 
ports. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

A  Dream  or  an  Achievable  Realitt? 
The  vital  question  belore  this  country  is: 
Can  housing  be  built  for  low-  and  moderat;- 
income  families?  There  Is  a  feeling  among' 
some  people  V.xn  we  have  rea,ched  an  jm- 
pa^se  in  our  efforts  to  supply  housing  for 
those  living  in  substandard  housing  and  poor 
environment.  The  discussions,  articles,  books 
and  reports  or  researchers  and  investigating 
committees  are  taking  on  a  gloomy  tinge. 
Few.  of  the  general  public,  realize  exactly 
wh.r.t  is  involved,  how  it  evolved  and  even 
fewer  are  aware  of  what  the  effects  may  be 
if  we  fail  to  solve  this  tremendously  complex 
domestic  crisis. 

COSTS 

Between  the  time  this  is  being  written 
and  the  lime  you  read  it.  the  costs  of  con- 
struction will  have  Jumped  several  notches. 
Someone  has  said  that  lor  every  ten  cents 
an  hour  increase  in  wages  of  construction 
workers,  SlDO  is  added  to  the  cost  of  a  build- 
ing. Recent  negotiations  of  new  contracts  in 
all  building  trades  have  ended  in  large  hourly 
wage  rate  increases,  from  skilled  artisans  lo 
Laborers.  Each  delay  in  construction  caused 
by  strikes  and  shut-downs  adds  heavily  lo 
the  cast.  Then,  too,  the  coe>t  of  all  building 
materials    Is    sk)TOcketing    at    frightening 
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rates.  The  graphs  showing  Increases  In  cost 
of  construction  have  had  upward  lines  for 
years,  resembling  the  drawing  of  the  side  of 
a  mountain.  Now,  the  lines  have  exploded 
upward  resembling  almost  perpendicular 
cliffs.  All  the  while,  mortgage  Interest  rates 
also  have  climbed. 
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HOW    EXPLAIN? 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  spells  Infla- 
tion but  this  is  only  a  word.  None  of  It  makes 
much  sense  (nor  can  it  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained)  to  those  who  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve  that  housing  would   be  provided.   And 
while  it  is  bad  enough  not  to  meet  the  Hous- 
ing  Acts   avowed   goal   of   twenty  years  ago 
of   a   -decent   home   in   a   suitable   environ- 
ment  for  every  American   family,"  it  is  In- 
finitely more  culpable  to  be  In  the  position 
of  having  held  out  hopes  and  then  not  live 
up   to  them.   It  requires   no   magician   with 
words    to    explain    the    mischief    that    this 
causes  and  the  understandable  (though  not 
condonable)    acts   of  people  caught   in   this 
melee  whose  frustration  leads  them  to  the 
only  means  they  know  of  reacting  to  it. 

Is    Congress    shadow    boxing    or    nlavlne 
games?  i-    j     o 

The  strait-Jacket  Imposed  by  Federal 
guidelines  as  to  permissible  room  costs  and 
unife*Ulng  costs  set  bv  Congress  several 
years- ago  and  never  adjusted  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  increased  costs,  makes  almost  im- 
possible all  building  of  public  housing  or 
any  building  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Congress  by  failing  to  make  appro- 
priations for  some  of  the  new  provisions  in 
the  1968  Housing  Act,  has  made  it  still  mor" 
difficult  to  expL^ln  to  those  living  in  crowded 
deteriorated  and  dilapidated  housing  who 
have  waited  patiently  for  vears  for  housin" 
to  be  built.  It  would  seem  to  make  sense 
for  appropriations  to  follow  Inevitably  and 
quickly  on  the  heels  of  Congress"  authoriza- 
tions. 

Nationally.  Neighborhood  Development 
Programs-  (NDP)  have  used  up  all  the  appro- 
priations that  were  allotted  to  them  and 
Washington  has  received  applications  for  75 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  is  available  of 
1  .  mortgage  loan  applications.  The  NDP  in- 
novation in  the  1968  Act  that  was  hailed  as 
a  great  step  forward,  also  is  already  a  victim 
of  Congress'  failure  to  appropriate  funds  for 
programs  it  has  authorized. 

A    LOOK    AT    SOME    OTHER    OBSTACLES 

Thousands  of  hard  working,  dedicated  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country  have  labored  to  bring 
into  being  housing  authorized  bv  the  various 
Housing   Acts   and    amendments   since    1949 
and  to  make  Urban  Renewal  work  to  Improve 
housing  and   living  conditions  in  American 
cities.  The  difficulties  that  they  have  had  to 
cope  With  would  long  since  have  discouraged 
less  staunch  people.  Urban  Renewal  projecte 
under    the    most    favorable    circumstances 
have  moved  at  a  snail  s  pace,  taking  six  eight 
or  more  years,  and  then.  only,  if  the  redevel- 
opment plan  called  for  downtown  malls  high 
rent  apartments  and  the  like.  Rehousing  the 
people  who  had  always  lived  in  the  urban 
development  area,  multiplies  the  problems 
Everywhere,  people  are  trying  to  find  out  why 
progress  is  not  faster.  Many  of  the  reasons 
emphasize  the  necessity  to  change  time-hon- 
ored systems  and  customs. 

We  have  known  for  many  years  that  our 
tax-assessment   system   is   inequitable-    that 
oiir  building  codes  make  sense  only  to  those 
whose  interest  is  in  keeping  the  status  quo 
and  the  cost  of  building  high;  that  our  zon- 
ing  IS   archaic   and   tends   to   keep  property 
values  beyond  the  reach  of  many;  that  mort- 
gage interest  rates  seem  to  be  set  to  prevent 
moderate  income  people  from  owning  a  home 
and  to  keep  rents  high;   all  these  together 
connive  to  escalate  the  cost   of  building  a 
home,  owning  a  home  or  for  that  matter  even 
renting  a  standard  home  at  a  rent  within  the 
means   of    those    who   most   need    standard 
homes. 


TAX    ASSESSMENTS 

As  to  tax  assessments,  where  U  the  Justice 
in  one   man's   profiting  at   the   expense   of 
others?   Throughout  Dade   County,   for   In- 
stance, there  are  many  large  tracts  of  vacant 
land     with     built-up     subdivisions     around 
them  and  farther  out.  The  man  holding  the 
vacant   tract  Is  able  to  do  so  because  his 
assessment  on  undeveloped  land  Is  low  Dur- 
ing   the    years    that    his    land    lies    vacant 
roads  going  to  and  beyond  his  land  are  built 
and  maintained.  Power  and  telephone  lines 
are  Installed  and  police  and  flre  protection 
are  available.  All  this  time,  his  land  becomes 
more  valuable  and  he  will  eventually  profit 
from    the   developments   created   by   others 
while   the   taxpayers   have   footed   the   bills 
for  roads  and  utilities  that  run  past  land 
that   produces   less    than    Its   share   of   tax 
revenue.  Tills  type  of  land  speculation  helps 
keep  the  cost  of  land  too  high  for  many  peo- 
ple to  be  able  to  acquire  sufficient  equity 
to  be  eligible  for  a  loan  to  build. 

Higher  tax  assessment  on  unimproved  land 
could  serve  as  a  tax  Inducement  that  would 
spur  more  building. 

BUILDING    CODES 

The  South  Florida  Building  Code  has  been 
made  more  stringent  than  almost  any  other 
code  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  reasons 
Is  the  overreactlon  to  hurricanes.  Yet,  let 
someone  explain  why  In  the  hurricanes 
frame  buildings  even  those  with  sketchy 
foundations,  have  generally  ridden  through 
the  storms  at  least  as  well  as  almost  any 
other  construction.  How  Important  some  of 
the  rigid  regulations  are.  Is  a  matter  still  to 
be  proved,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  to  demon- 
strate how  expensive  they  are.  Many  archi- 
tects claim  that  a  less  rigid  code  would  re- 
sult not  only  in  lowering  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, but  would  also  give  designers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  more  innovative  and  original 
structures. 

Two     Important     national     investigating 
Commissions'    reports,    recently    published 
emphasize  strongly  the  role  of  zoning  ordi- 
nances, tax  assessments  and  building  codes 
as  well  as  high  mortgage  Interest  rates  In 
hamstringing   the   construction   of   housing 
for    low-     and    moderate-income     families 
These  same  handicaps  bid  fair  to  slow  down 
all  building  to  a  point  where  the  national 
economy  will  suffer  severely.  Recent  reports 
on  the  number  of  building  permits  applied 
for    and    construction   starts,    show    figures 
lower  than  at  any  time  since  1958. 
Kaiser  and  Douglas  Reports  on  Housing 
These  two  documents  of  major  importance 
recently  released,  can  supply  whatever  infor- 
mation anyone  might  want  on  housing  For- 
mer Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  his  sixteen 
member    National    Commission    on    Urban 
Problems  visited  22  cities  (including  Miami) 
and  heard  347  witnesses  in  public  hearings 
Edgar  F.  Kaiser  headed  the  President's  Com- 
mittee  on    Urban   Housing,   which   was   di- 
rected "to  find  ways  to  encourage  the  private 
building  industry   to  play  a   larger  role   in 
rehabilitating  the  depressed  areas  of  Amer- 
icas cities." 
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report  points  out:  "During  the  entire  30- 
year  history  of  federal  housing  subsidies 
only  800,000  subsidized  (public  housing)' 
units  have  been  built.  Recent  annual  pro- 
duction rates  were  only  around  50,000.  In 
1949  Congress  set  a  six-year  goal  for  public 
housing.  In  20  years,  only  two-thirds  of  that 
goal  has  been  met." 

As  reported  in  "City,"  the  bimonthly  pub- 
lication of  Urban  America,  Inc.,  "There  are 
about  66  million  housing  units  and  60  mil- 
lion households.  Although  there  appear  to  be 
more  than  enough  rooftops,  an  estimated  6  7 
million  occupied  units  are  substandard 
dwellings— 4  million  lacking  indoor  plumb- 
ing and  2.7  million  in  dilapidated  condition- 
6.1  million  units  (both  standard  and  sub- 
standard) are  overcrowded  with  more  than 
one  person  [>er  room.  Among  the  six  million 
vacant  units,  only  about  two  million  are  In 
standard  condition  and  available  for  occu- 
pancy—the nation's  lowest  available  va- 
cancy rates  since  1958.  These  estimates  sug- 
gest a  growing  shortage  of  decent  housing 
not  only  for  lower-income  families  but  for 
the  entire  population." 

The  Kaiser  Committee  proposes  that  "the 
federal  government  grant  eminent  domain 
power  to  acquire  land  to  be  leased  for  devel- 
opment of  subsidized  housing.  The  commit- 
tee also  proposes  that  HUD  should  be 
granted  limited  powers  to  preempt  local  zon- 
ing codes  and  any  exclusionary  state  codes 
or  local  ordinances  from  application  to  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing. 

The  Douglas  Commission  would  encourage 
the  use  of  state  powers  of  eminent  domain  to 
provide  sites  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing. 

Both  reports  state  that  America  can  pay 
for  the  housing  goals  embodied  In  the  1968 
Act  If  housing  is  given  the  high  priority  it 
needs.  'So  far,  however.  Congress  shows  little 
enthusiasm  for  reordering  expenditures."  As 
the  Douglas  Cammlssion  gloomily  notes,  "Re- 
cent action  on  the  request  for  the  1969  fiscal 
year  housing  appropriations  does  not  augur 
well  for  the  future  .  .  .  Unless  the  new  pro- 
grams are  funded  more  adequately    the  new- 
act    cannot    achieve    its    goals."    iri    one    of 
Its  major  recommendations,  the  Commission 
urges  that  money  for  key  programs  be  made 
available    upon    authorization    "in    order    to 
avoid  this  traditional  roadblock  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  these  programs— the  failure  of  the 
appropriations   committees,   especially   those 
In  the  House,  to  appropriate  sums  "for  the 
programs  which   the  legislative  committees 
and   the   Congress   as   a   whole   have   passed 
and  authorized." 


SOME. OP   THE    FINDINGS 

The  two  reports,  while  very  different  in 
size  and  focus,  both  arrive  at  very  similar 
conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  housing 
"^***fl  "ow  and  for  the  next  decade.  Both 
see  Anerlca's  task  as  monumental. 

The  Douglas  report,  among  its  149  recom- 
mendations, calls  for  an  annual  goal  of  2  to 
2.25  million  units  including  500,000  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing;  the  Kaiser 
report  sets  an  annual  average  of  2.6  million 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing  units  includ- 
ing 600,000  for  lower  income  families. 

The  size  of  the  job  seems  overwhelming 
when  compared  with  past  performance.  The 
KaUer's  goals  represent  almost  a  "40-per- 
cent Increase  In  the  current  housing  stock, 
or  70  per  cent  more  than  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  decade  of  the  1950's."  The  Kaiser 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

"Restrictive  labor  practices  add  to  the  cost 
Of  construction  and  support  antiquated 
building  codes.  To  make  building  dollars  go 
farther  and  to  speed  up  the  physical  produc- 
tion of  housing  units,  both  reports  suggest 
building  code  reforms  and  Improvementfi  In 
technology.  The  Kaiser  report  recommends 
that  the  federal  government  be  given  power 
to  preempt  local  building  codes  and  ordi- 
nances. The  Douglas  Commission  would  em- 
phasize remedial  action  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  with  federal  assistance  power  as  per- 
suasion: In  its  capacity  as  prime  persuader, 
the  federal  government  can  make  aid  con- 
tingent upon  establishment  of  model  build- 
ing as  well  as  zoning  codes." 

Who  will  volunteer  to  take  the  part  of 
David  against  these  Goliaths  of  outdated,  but 
firmly  entrenched,  building  and  zoning  codes 
and  tax  assessment  practices? 

LAST  BUT  NOT  LEAST 

For  each  and  every  unit  of  public  housing 
that  has  been  built  in  Dade  County  there 
has  been  a  struggle,  except  for  those  built  at 
the  very  beginning  (1937)  when  housing  was 
scarce  and  jobs  were  needed  by  depression- 
hungry  people.  Throughout  the  life  of  the 
Housing  Authority,  the  hard  working  Board 
and  staff  carried  on  the  good  fight    In  De- 


cember, 1967.  the  Housing  Authority  was 
joined  with  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  to 
form  "Little  HUD"  (Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment) and  the  struggle  continues. 

There  have  been  variations  on  the  theme 
by  those  who  have  opposed  the  construction 
of  low  rent  housing  but  the  song  is  stiil  rec- 
ognizable. Of  late,  it  has  adopted  a  new  re- 
frain because  no  one  can,  or  even  attempts 
to,  deny  the  desperate  need  for  housing  for 
Ijw  income  people.  The  new  chorus  is:  '-Yes. 
we  need  public  housing  and  we  want  public 
housing.  But  we  don't  want  it  In  this  partic- 
ular location."  By  now  this  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  so  many  areas  that  practically 
the  entire  County  is  covered  by  imaginary 
signs  saying;  "Not  here — somewhere  else." 
This  leaves  us  with  almost  nowhere  else. 

Even  scattered  site  housing,  which  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  its  surrounding  ttruc- 
t-ares — often  better — is  opposed. 

WHO    SHALL    SPEAK    FOR    WHOM-? 

Much  Of  the  opposition  comes  from  people 
who  do  not  realize  that  they  are  being  cal- 
lous and  unthinking  when  they  allege  that 
their  neighborhood  will  be  deteriorated  if 
public  housing  is  built.  Time  and  again  there 
has  been  improvement  In  appearance  and  in 
projjerty  values  where  low  rent  units  have 
been  built.  TTien,  too.  grasping  the  larger 
issue,  the  question  becomes:  can  we  afford 
not  to  salvage  our  cities  and  its  people. 

Those  who  have  the  power  of  decision  as  to 
whether  public  housing  may  be  built,  are 
running  short  of  time  In  which  to  hone  their 
powers  of  perception  to  decide  who  is  oppos- 
ing and  why,  who  has  the  right  to  dissent  and 
thus  wield  an  awesome  power  over  the  fate 
of  others,  but  mo.<;t  important  of  all,  whose 
voice  should  be  heeded. 

There  are.  In  Dade  County,  thousands  of 
people  on  the  waiting  list  for  public  housing, 
in  spite  of  the  remarkable  record  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Housing  Authority  and 
'Little  HUD,"  even  with  all  the  difficulties. 
The  following  are  some  of  their  acnipve- 
ments: 
5500  units  of  public  housing; 
96  -jnits  of  public  housing  for  large  fam- 
ilies— 3.  4  and  5  bedrooms — will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  as  soon  as  the  vandalism  can  be 
controlled  so  that  stoves  and  refrigerators 
can  be  installed; 

3500  units  committed  to  NDP  areas  for 
private  leasing; 

2000  units  have  been  built  since  1960 — 
more  than  any  other  city  in  the  South. 

Relocation  of  over  900  f.imllies  liit.i  public 
housing;  over  2000  since  1964,  without  which 
the  community  would  have  been  in  deep 
trouble.  In  other  words,  sufficient  families 
have  been  relocated  in  standard  housing, 
mostly  public  housing,  so  that  the  first  four 
parcels  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Program  have 
been  able  to  get  started. 

Finished  the  acquisition  of  the  land  In  the 
first  Urban  Renewal  project,  demolished  the 
buildings  and  acquired  some  of  the  land  In 
the  other  parts. 

Placed  on  the  boards  another  2200  units 
of  public  housing,  in  spite  of  extreme  op- 
position. One  Hundred  units  designed  by 
Alfred  Parker  under  construction  and 
rmother  700  designed  by  the  same  architect 
v.ill  be  out  for  bids  before  the  summer  is 
over,  plus  600  units  for  the  elderly. 

Dade  County  has  supplied  more  reloca- 
tion public  housing  than  any  other  city  of 
comparable  size. 

Was  granted  $26,000,000  for  Neighborhood 
Development  programs  (NDP)  for  ten 
areas — one  of  the  first  in  the  country,  the 
lirst  in  the  southeast. 

The    Junior    College    site    in    downtown 

Miami  will  come  out  of  this  money.  None  of 

them  would  have  happened  without  Little 

HUD. 

Little  HUD  has  out  tot  bids  $2,600,000  for 
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water  and  sewer  developments  in  the  Model 
Cities  area.  This  will  complement  the  sys- 
tem that  was  put  in  by  the  Housing  Au- 
thority in  that  area  in  1062. 

Built  the  first  scattered  site  public  hous- 
ing in  the  South. 

Obtained  reservation  of  funds  for  696  In- 
dividual grants  for  rehabilitation  of  homes 
in  the  NDP  areas. 

Now  modernizing  James  E.  Scott  Homes 
and  Liberty  Square  public  housing  projects 
with  a  82,500,000  modernization  grant,  in- 
cluding new  lighting  which  is  being  Installed 
In  the  James  E.  Scott  area. 

Procured  a  $515,000  government  grant  for 
a  Park  In  the  James  E.  Scott  area — the  first 
and  only  such  grant  for  a  park  in  the  nation, 
using  public  housing  money. 

Minimum  Housing  Code  Enforcement  is 
also  under  Little  HUD.  There  have  been  four 
times  as  many  Inspections  as  when  the  De- 
partment was  under  the  City  of  Miami,  in 
an  equivalent  time.  The  work  force  has  been 
doubled. 

Miami  is  the  only  city  that  qualified  for 
the  Kaiser  "In-City"  program.  This  project 
-will  start  with  fifty  units,  developevj  in  ac- 
cordance with  Innovative  ideas  that  have 
evolved  from  several  yeiirs  of  research. 

SUGGESTIONS 

We  EUCgest  that  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  governmental  hierarchy,  the  next  ten 
years  be  proclaimed  "The  Decade  of  Building 
for  People  Now  Living  In  Slums  and  Sub- 
standard Housing." 

When  opponents  start  putting  forth  ob- 
jections to  various  programs,  we  suggest 
that  the  County  Commissioners  pierce 
through  the  verbiage  and  oratory  and  decide 
Ju£t  who  is  .speaking  for  whom  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  really  speaking  for  the  best 
Interests  of  those  they  purport  to  represent. 

We  suggest  that  a  short,  direct  way  to  get 
action  be  devised  so  that  Little  HUD  can 
get  on  with  its  work  without  the  roadblocks 
and  delays  that  are  caused  by  trying  to  fol- 
low a  double  set  of  conflicting  guidelines — 
those  of  Metro  and  those  of  the  Federal 
government. 


SURTAX  SAVINGS  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
the  surtax  and  its  extension.  I  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  it  is  patently  ridic- 
ulous to  attack  inflation  by  taxing  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  to  remove 
dollars  from  circulation  only  to  pump 
those  same  dollars  back  into  the  economy 
by  continued  deficit  financing  and  wild 
Government  spending  in  the  public 
sector. 

I  recently  outlined  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  legislation  which  I  proposed  to 
introduce  to  correct  this  situation.  It  is 
quite  simple.  It  sets  aside  the  dollars  re- 
moved from  the  private  sector  by  surtax 
withholding.  It  prevents  those  dollars 
from  being  spent  by  the  Government  in 
the  public  sector.  It  encourages  taxpay- 
ers' savings  by  returning  them  to  the 
very  individuals  from  whom  they  were 
taken,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  the  Treasury  for  other  short-term 
loans,  as  soon  as  it  is  appropriate  to 
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terminate  the  emergency  surtax.  I  have 
today  introduced  this  measure. 

At  the  time  I  outlined  my  purpose,  I 
predicted  that  we  would  have  the  surtax 
collection  extension  before  us  again.  To- 
day, it  was.  In  view  of  the  imbroglio  in 
the  other  body  it  is  my  confident  pre- 
diction that  another  short  extension  will 
not  be  our  final  action  on  surtax  collec- 
tion. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  surtax  savings 
bill: 

Text  of  Surtax  Bill 

Section  1.  Congress  finds  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  is  designed,  in  pertinent 
part,  to  ease  inflationary  tendencies  by  re- 
ducing Individual  spending.  It  Is  therefore 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  couple  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  with  provisions  for  apply- 
ing funds  collected  under  the  surtax  toward 
the  purchase  of  United  States  obligations. 
Such  a  policy  Is  Intended  to  limit  govern- 
ment spending  of  collected  surtax  charees, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  surtax  charges  can  be  returned 
to  taxpayers,  -with  interest,  at  a  time  when 
it  Is  hoped  the  economic  posture  of  the 
country  will  be  more  stable. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3402  cf  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income 
tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  31,  1969"  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1970"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'August  1.  1969"  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1970";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'August  1,  1969"  in 
subsection  (c)  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "July  1,  1970". 

(b)  'The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  appiv  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  July  31.  1969. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  apply  the  surtax  collected  from  each 
taxpayer  under  section  1(c)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  interest  bearing  securities  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  securities  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  called  'Surtax  Savings  Notes" 
and  shall  be  Issued  upder  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  By  their  terms  or  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary"  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  such  securities  shall — 

(1)  bear  as  their  date  of  issue,  the  date 
of  the  first  day  following  the  date  prescribed 
for  the  filing  of  taxpayer's  Incorhe  tax  re- 
turn; 

(2)  mature  on  the  last  day  of  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  issue: 

(3)  be  transferable;  and 

(4)  beay  an  interest  rate  equal  to  the  a\'er- 
age  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  on  short  term  obligations  of 
the  United  States  for  the  thirty  day  period 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  securities 

(c)  In  addition,  the  securities  issued  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  in  such  form  or 
forms  and  denomination  or  denominations 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
(not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act)  of  issue, 
conversion,  redemption,  payment,  and  time 
or  times  of  payment  of  interest  or  interests, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time 
to  time  at  or  before  the  issue  thereof  may 
prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
terminate  the  imposition  of  the  surtax  un- 
der section  1(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  at  such  time  as  he  deems  it 
advisable. 
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3M  CO  TRAINS  HARD-CORE  UNEM- 
PLOYED MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  ST 
PAUL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  28,  1969      I    Jidy  28,  1969 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MIKNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Twin 
Cities  Courier,  a  respected  minority 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  district, 
recently  carried  an  article  on  3M  Co.'s 
training  and  employment  program. 

With  so  many  efforts  of  this  kind  fail- 
ing to  achieve  their  intended  purpose, 
it  is  noteworthy  to  point  out  that  success 
can  be  achieved  if  the  company  involved 
makes  the  super  effort. 

3M  Co..  has  done  just  that.  I  join 
the  Twin  Cities  Courier  and  the 
community  I  am  privileged  to  serve  in 
publicly  congratulating  3M  on  their 
tenacious  effort.  3M  does  not  permit 
failures.  When  given  a  responsibility  we 
all  share,  they  do  it  first  class.  If  we  had 
mor^  companies  like  them,  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  social  problems  would  be 
resolved. 

I  commend  to  you  the  following 
article: 

One  Ye.\r  Later  3M  Still  Keeps  Focrs  on 
Total  Person  in  Training,  Employ- 
ment 

"The  total  person." 

That  was  the  focus  in  May  1968  when 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany (3M)  opened  a  training  center  at  1197 
University  Ave  .  St.  Paul,  to  give  hard-core 
unemployed  men  and  women  an  opportu- 
nity for  gainful  and  meaningful  work. 

One  year  later  the  unique  program,  that 
goes  beyond  the  usual  on-the-Job-tralning 
policy,  speaks  for  Itself 

Prom  a  modest,  unheralded  beginning 
May  1,  196.i.  when  less  than  20  trainees  were 
enrolled  at  the  center,  the  program  has  ex- 
panded to  include  75  men  and  women  (the 
maximum,  at  present)  and  marks  54  "grad- 
uates '  now  employed  in  local  3M  plants  in 
this  vicinity,  working  regular  shifts  on  regu- 
lar production  Jobs  at  regular  rates  of  pay. 
Several  recent  graduates  and  one  trainee, 
together  with  3M  olflcials  and  center  execu- 
tives, discussed  the  program  with  this  news- 
paper June  27.  evaluating  "one  year  later" 
progress  from  the  viewpoint  of  persons  who 
had  benefitted  by  the  program. 

Robert  Mentey.  formerly  of  Milwaukee  and 
now  employed  at  the  3M  plant  near  Hastings, 
said  he  was  out  of  a  Job  and  "desperate" 
when  he  learned  of  the  Factory  Training 
Center  here.  He  admitted  he  was  a  high 
school  dropout,  going  from  Job  to  Job.  trying 
to  take  care  of  his  wife  and  four  children, 
without  too  much  success.  "I  had  a  little 
trouble  getting  past  Don,  but  when  I  did  get 
accepted,  the  program  opened  up  a  whole 
new  life  for  me." 

The  "Don"  he  mentioned  is  Don.ild  A.  Wil- 
liams, former  TCOIC  e.xecutive  and  now  em- 
ployment coordinator,  for  the  center.  He  ex- 
plained the  guidelines  for  admission  to  the 
program  as  "very  flexible,"  depending  prin- 
cipally on  the  lndi\iduars  need,  willingness 
to  learn,  desire  to  work  and  cultivation  of 
good  work  habits.  'In  Bob's  case,"  Williams 
said.  "He  had  a  physical  disability  he  wasn't 
even  aware  of  until  the  company  gave  him 
the  routine  examination. 

Bob  took  up  the  story  at  that  point.  "They 
didn't  Just  tell  me  I  needed  surgery  and  could 
come  back  again  after  I  had  it,"  he  said. 
"These  people  care  about  a  guy.  They  ar- 
ranged things  so  I  could  go  into  Ramsey 
County  Hospital,   have   the  operation,  then 


snapped  me  up  the  minute  I  was  back  on 
my  feet.  I  didn't  have  a  dime  to  help  myself, 
so  you  better  believe  I  know  what  this  pro- 
gram Is  all  about.  Now  I've  got  a  good  Job, 
already  been  moved  up  a  couple  of  notches, 
and  still  have  plenty  of  chance  for  advance- 
ment." 

Dan  Rivera  has  been  on  his  new  assign- 
ment nearly  two  months  and  has  a  heavily 
bandaged  forefinger  to  prove  It.  He  treated 
the  injury  lightly  last  Friday,  being  much 
more  enthused  about  the  five  month's  train- 
ing received  at  the  center  before  starting 
on  the  regular  plant  assignment  as  trucker. 
Dan  is  one  of  a  few  trainees  with  a  year  of 
college  to  his  credit,  but  was  at  "loose  ends" 
until  the  center  gave  him  Incentive  and  real 
prospect  of  moving  up  the  economic  ladder. 
Now  his  earnings  match  his  ability  and  offer 
a  "decent  future"  for  his  wife  and  child. 

Being  single  was  no  economic  advantage 
for  Cecil  Wadena,  who  dropped  out  of  school 
aft«r  the  10th  grade.  Cecil  had  plenty  of  drive 
but  no  skills  until  he  enrolled  at  the  center 
shortly  after  It  opened  in  1968.  Sixteen  weeks 
of  training  taught  him  everything  he  needed 
to  know  to  take  on  the  Job  of  mixer  at  3M's 
Chemical  Division, 

Patricia  Riddle  is  one  of  few  women  taking 
advantage  of  center  opportunities.  She's  now 
employed  as  a  tape  rewlnder  after  finishing 
13  weeks  of  training  and  says  it's  the  best  job 
and  -best  paying  Job"  she's  ever  had.  An  8th 
grade  education  and  some  business  college 
studies  were  not  enough  to  open  up  mean- 
ingful employment  doors  for  the  young 
woman  who  is  head  of  her  family  and  main 
support  of  four  children.  "The  money  isn't 
everything,  although  it  does  mean  I  can  take 
care  of  my  family  and  buy  them  some  of  the 
nice  little  things  they  want.  But  the  training 
and  my  Job  make  me  feel  important  to  the 
company.  They  make  you  feel  needed  ...  as 
if  the  work  can't  go  on  if  you  are  not  there." 
Abram  H.  Weaver,  center  supervisor,  agreed 
with  this.  "Every  trainee  and  employee  is 
important."  he  said.  "That's  why  we  stress 
good  work  habits,  good  attendance  records, 
promptness  and  Job  Interest.  The  center  is 
in  production,  too,  remember.  Trainees  pro- 
duce tape  and  coated  adhesives  for  use.  not 
for  demonstration.  Of  course  they  make  mis- 
takes. Doesn't  everyone?  But  these  men  and 
women  are  doing  productive  work  long  before 
t'.iey  move  into  the  regular  plants," 

Tom  Henderson  takes  pride  in  his  work  as 
a  machine  operator  with  3M's  Magnetic  Prod- 
ucts Division  "because  the  center  instilled 
pride  in  a  Job  well  done  while  I  was  in  train- 
ing those  14  weeks.  The  U.S.  Army  veteran 
was  under-employed  as  a  Janitor  when  the 
center  opened  up  new  economic  vistas  ajid 
satisfying  employment.  "It  sure  makes  a  dif- 
ference to  the  wife  and  kids  (Tom  has  3  chil- 
dren) when  man  Is  happy  at  his  work. "  Tom 
said. 

Derrel  White  of  St.  Paul  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  a  center  "dropout."  Der- 
rel began  training  last  November,  then  left 
to  find  other  employment.  This  May  he  re- 
turned to  the  program  and  appeared  reluct- 
ant to  discuss  the  interim  experience.  "Just 
say  the  center  offers  what  I  need  to  get  ahead. 
But  I  had  to  find  that  out  for  myself."  He's 
still  in  training  as  a  general  helper,  and 
should  move  on  to  a  regular  production  line 
by  fall.  The  center  doesn't  object  to  giving 
anyone  a  second  chance  "or  as  many  chances 
as  a  person  needs,  if  he  or  she  really  wants 
the  opportunity,"  said  Don  Williams. 

John  Broadway,  assistant  Maker  Operator 
on  a  *1  Maker  for  3M,  had  top  billing  at  the 
Friday  luncheon  as  a  "charter  trainee."  John 
was  one  of  the  first  12  persons  hired  by  the 
company  after  he  completed  four  months 
training  shortly  after  the  program  started. 
"These  people  give  a  man  a  chance  to  use 
whatever  skill  and  brains  he  has,"  John 
said.  As  a  machine  maintenance  man  before 
taking  training  John  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  experience,  as  if  former  employment  was 


less  than  challenging.  Two  years  of  high 
school  and  natural  mechanical  ability  had 
not  taken  John  where  he  wanted  to  go,  es- 
pecially with  a  wife  and  three  children,  until 
he  enrolled  in  the  training  program  and 
found  his  regular  employment  niche."  It 
makes  a  man  feel  good  to  put  in  a  full  day's 
work  when  he  knows  the  company  Is  de- 
pending on  him  to  keep  his  end  of  the  op- 
eration going  as  it  should." 

John  was  not  the  only  tralnee-turnea- 
employee  to  praise  3M's  shop  foremen.  Each 
vied  with  the  other  to  declare  his  (or  hers) 
the  "best  yet.  "  They  said  the  foremen  "go 
out  of  their  way"  to  help  new  employees  un- 
derstand new  assignments  and  get  familiar 
with  every  operation  "without  breathing 
down  your  neck.  "  According  to  center  "grad- 
uates,"' the  men  in  charge  make  each  em- 
ployee feel  important  to  the  production  ef- 
fort and  needed  in  any  particular  depart- 
ment. One  said  he  had  never  felt  that  way 
In  his  life,  as  if  his  absence  or  carelessnes.s 
on  the  Job  would  "gum  up  the  whole  works 
Just  say  it  sure  makes  a  guy  feel  worthwhile 
after  he's  been  feeling  mighty  low  before  thi.s 
came  along." 

The  statement  summed  up  the  total-per- 
son concept  initiated  by  3M  Company  a  year 
ago.  Very  few  trainees  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram after  enrollment.  Some,  like  Derrel 
return.  The  scarcity  of  women  was  explained 
by  Don  Williams.  "We"re  in  heavy  production 
and  our  employment  is  necessarily  limited 
to  women  for  that  reason.  But  we  do  hire 
women,  and  welcome  them  at  the  center  for 
training  in  suitable  Jobs.  Many  have  gone 
into  laboratory  and  clerical  work,  as  well  as 
light  manufacturing. 

""Our  Job  at  the  center  is  to  discover  abili- 
ties many  men  and  women  were  unaware 
they  possessed.  Then  we  train  those  abilities 
and  skills,  producing  while  training,  and  in- 
sisting each  give  his  or  her  best  in  per- 
formance and  work  habits.  This  is  self-half 
in  action,  not  "make  work"  or  any  type  of 
hand-out.  These  men  and  women  earn  their 
pay  from  the  very  start.  When  they  go  into 
regular  production,  they're  worth  every  dol- 
lar they  earn  and  the  company  knows  and 
appreciates  that,"  Williams  said. 

"We  need  this  untapped  source  of  the  Job 
market  the  unemployed  and  under-employed 
need  us."  said  Weaver.  '"Too  many  able  people 
are  denied  a  chance  at  good  Jobs  because 
of  rigid  requirements.  The  center  fits  the 
individual  to  meet  the  normal  requirements 
necessary  on  any  Job." 

Lack  of  education,  prison  or  delinquency 
records,  former  poor  Job  performance,  noth- 
ing of  this  nature  stands  in  the  way  of  any- 
one wishing  to  enroll  in  the  program,  Wil- 
liams explained.  After  a  year  in  business,  the 
Factory  Training  Center  and  its  total-person 
concept  received  top  evaluation  from  those 
who  know,  from  experience,  what  it's  all 
about.  As  one  "graduate"  said,  "Give  it  a  big 
fat  A-plus  in  our  book." 


A  NEW  STAGE  OF  LIFE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28;  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusette.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  before 
this  country  today  is  to  promote  under- 
standing between  the  generations,  and 
to  perceive  accurately  the  causes  of  un- 
rest among  the  Nation's  youth. 

An  editorial  appeared  recently  in  the 
Attleboro  Sun  on  this  subject  which  of- 
fered some  real  insights  into  the  prob- 
lem. The  article  discusses  Prof.  Kennetli 


Kenniston's  thesis  that  youth  is  troubled 
both  by  "the  urgent  need  to  fulfill  the 
promises  of  the  past  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  define  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,"  This  is  well  worth  considering 
and  I  offer  the  full  text  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues : 

A  New  Stage  of  Life 

.Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  half  the 
n.ition's  population  is  under  30  years  of  age. 
Tills  is  often  suggested  as  the  explanation 
ol  student  unrest. 

But  in  all  historical  eras,  the  vast  f>ortIon 
of  the  population  has  always  been  under 
30.  counters  a  psychologist.  In  primitive 
societies,  most  people  die  before  they  reach 
that  age. 

If  chronological  youth  alone  was  enough 
to  insure  rebellion,  the  advanced  societies — 
where  more  of  the  population  reaches  old 
age  than  ever  before  in  history — should  be 
the  least  revolutionary  and  primitive  so- 
cieties the  most.  This  is  not  the  case,  says 
Kenneth  Kennlston,  associate  professor  of 
psychology  at  Yale  Medical  School. 

More  relevant  factors,  he  says,  are  the 
degree  of  involvement  of  those  under  30 
with  the  established  institutions  of  society 
and  the  opportunities  that  society  provides 
for  their  continuing  Intellectual,  ethical  and 
emotional  development. 

It  is  dlfBcult  for  us  to  believe  it  now,  but 
until  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  no  separate 
stage  of  childhood  was  recognized  in  West- 
ern societies.  Infancy  ended  at  6  or  7  (the 
•■.ige  of  reason"  in  Catholic  teaching) .  where- 
upon children  were  integrated  Into  adult 
society  to  work  as  junior  partners  of  the 
adult  world. 

The  recognition  of  adolescence  as  a  sep- 
arate stage  of  life  is  of  even  more  recent 
origin,  the  product  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Only  as  industrial  societies  be- 
came prosperous  enough  to  defer  adult  work 
until  after  puberty  could  they  create  insti- 
tutions— like  widespread  secondary-school 
education — that  could  extend  adolescence  to 
virtually  all  young  people. 

Today,  in  more  developed  nations,  we  are 
beginning  to  witness  the  recognition  of  still 
another  stage  of  life.  Kennlston  calls  this 
the  stage  of  "youth."  This  stage,  which  con- 
tinues Into  the  20s  and  sometimes  the  30s, 
provides  opportunities  for  intellectual,  emo- 
tional and  moral  development  that  were 
never  afforded  to  any  other  large  group  in 
history. 

In  the  student  revolts,  thinks  Kennlston, 
we  are  seeing  one  result  of  this. 

What  the  advanced  nations  have  done  is 
to  create  their  own  critics  on  a  mass  basis. 
Young  people  in  college  have  been  freed 
from  requirements  of  work,  of  gainful  em- 
ployment and  even  marriage,  which  permits 
them  to  criticize  society  from  a  protected 
position  of  disengagement. 

It  Is  not  that  industrial  societies  have 
failed  to  keep  all  their  promises  but  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  some  ways  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations. Many  of  today's  students  have 
never  experienced  anything  but  affluence,  po- 
litical freedom  and  social  equality.  Not  all  of 
them,  but  many  of  them,  are  searching  for 
a  new  vision,  a  new  set  of  values,  a  new 
set  of  targets  "beyond  freedom  and  afflu- 
ence." 

But  they  also  know  that  millions  have 
not  yet  achieved  these  benefits  they  take 
for  granted. 

"What  characterizes  student  unrest  in  the 
cifveloped  nations,"  says  Kennlston  "is  this 
peculiar  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new, 
■he  urgent  need  to  fulfill  the  promises  of 
tiie  past  and  at  the  same  time,  to  define 
'he  possibilities  of  the  future." 

A  more  generous  appraisal  of  themselves, 
our  favored  youths  could  not  hope  to  aek 
for. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PLEX: A  FOURTH  BRANCH  OP 
GOVERNMENT? 
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HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  MIK'VA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  in  Con- 
gress during  this  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  has  been  the  growing  concern 
witli  the  tremendous  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  so-called  military-industrial 
complex.  With  accusations  and  denials 
flying  in  all  directions,  it  would  be  all 
too  easy  for  the  important  aspects  of 
this  problem  to  become  submerged. 

Amid  the  confusion,  occasionally  a 
clear  voice  comes  through  which  states 
succinctly  and  straight-forwardly  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  and  the  cause  for 
concern.  Such  a  voice  is  that  of  Edward 
R.  Kantowicz.  whose  article  entitled  "The 
MilitaiT-Industrial  Complex:  A  Fourth 
Branch  of  Government, '  I  came  across 
recently  in  one  of  Chicago's  outstanding 
independent  newspapers,  the  Polish 
America.  I  insert  Mr.  Kantowicz"  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  in  considering  the 
important  problems  raised  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "fourth  branch  of  government" 
in  America. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
The  Military-Industrial  Complex  :  A 
Fourth  Branch  of  Goveenmetit 
(By  Edward  R.  Knntowicz) 

Though  It  has  been  eight  years  since 
President  Elsenhower,  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, w.irneti  the  nation  against  the  mili- 
tarj--lndustrlal-complex.  public  opinion  gen- 
erally ignored  this  Issue  for  most  of  those 
eight  years. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  stvidejit  and  anti- 
war demonstrators  discovered  this  issue. 
Those  disillusioned  with  the  Vietnam  war 
sensed  that  the  mllitary-industrial-ccmplex 
has  been  the  only  winner  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Campus  protesters  realized  that  their  pro- 
fessors have  been  working  for  years  as  serv- 
ants of  the  Defense  Department;  and  thus 
they  added  a  new  element  vo  the  issue,  de- 
scribing the  defense  establishment  as  the 
military-industrlal-academlc-complex. 

Yet  although  the  militants  tried  to  dram- 
atize this  issue,  most  people  ignored  the 
substance  of  their  complaints  and  were  con- 
tent to  deplore  their  tactics.  But  finally,  this 
year,  the  mllltary-lndustrlal-complex  issue 
came  out  of  the  streets  and  has  touched  off 
a  major,  national  debate  in  the  Congress  and 
the  news  media. 

Many  sources  have  fueled  this  debate. 
Disillusionment  with  Vietnam  has  become 
respectable,  an  economy- minded  Congress 
has  begun  to  examine  the  80  and  90  billion 
dollar  defense  budgets  r.ather  than  rubber 
stamping  them.  President  Nixon's  ABM 
plans  have  raised  up  fears  of  a  new  accelera- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  and  the  freqtient  mili- 
tary "accidents"  of  recent  years — such  as 
helicopter  collisions,  the  Pueblo  seizure,  and 
the  recent  ramming  of  an  American  destroy- 
er by  an  Australian  aircraft  carrier — have  de- 
stroyed the  illusion  that  the  generals  and 
admirals  always  know  best. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  the  defense  complex 
Is  an  80  billion  dollar  economic  merger  of 
higher  education,  heavy  Industry,  and  the 
armed  services.  Both  state  and  private  uni- 
versities have  become  heavily  dependent  on 
federal  aid  to  meet  their  rising  costs,  and 


this  aid  often  comes  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
for  basic,  scientific  research  related  to  mili- 
tary needs.  American  Industry  has  had  nu- 
merous ties,  some  proper,  some  improper, 
with  government  lor  a  long  time,  but  only 
In  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  billion 
dollar  contracts  bound  Industry  so  closely 
to  the  military.  The  military  eetabllshment 
itself  has  always  been  resjjected  in  the  US  . 
but,  except  In  time  of  war.  It  has  seldom 
had  much  political  power.  Our  covintry  has 
never  been  endangered  by  military  coups, 
and  the  few  generals  who  have  become  pres- 
idents were  generally  weak,  benign  political 
leaders. 

But  now  that  the  generals  are  directly 
linked  to  the  corporations  and  the  universi- 
ties, their  ability  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
government  has  been  enormously  enhanced. 
The  universities  provide  the  military  with 
respected,  articulate  defenders.  The  corpora- 
tions give  them  access  to  vast  funds  for  lob- 
bying .and  for  strategically  placed  campaign 
contributions.  Furthermore,  the  very  size  of 
defen.se  contracts  makes  millions  of  ordi- 
nary Americans,  employed  in  defense- related 
industries,  stockholders  in  the  military  es- 
tablishment. If  a  U.S.  president  wished  to  at- 
tack the  complex  head  on,  he  would  not  only 
meet  determined  resistance  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  corporate  lobbyists; 
he  would  also  engage  thousands  of  workers 
in  Seattle,  Port  Worth,  and  Houston,  where 
i'nemplo\-ment  would  follow  cut  in  defense 
spending. 

The  power  of  the  mllitary-lndusirlal-com- 
p!ex  presents  several  obvious  dangers.  As  long 
a.s  dc.'ense  budgets  continue  to  be  swelled 
by  expenditures  for  missiles  and  bombers 
which  are  obsolete  before  they  are  even  de- 
ployed, the  amount  of  money  available  to 
lital  with  our  nation's  social  needs  will  be 
limited.  Secondly,  the  automatic  requests 
lor  ever  more  sophisticated  weapons  systems 
effectively  doom  any  hopes  for  controlling 
the  arms  race.  Finally,  the  more  weapons 
we  have  on  hand  and  the  more  influence  the 
military  gains,  the  more  likely  It  becoines 
that  we  will  use  these  weapons.  Many  more 
Vietnams  loom  ahead. 

But  the  most  pervasive  effect  ol  the  mili- 
tary-indusirial-complex  is  its  political 
power.  The  merger  which  created  this  com- 
plex has  also  constituted  It  as  a  fourth 
branch  of  government,  'insufficiently  bal- 
anced by  the  other  three. 

All  popularly-elected  governments  develop 
unofficial,  long-lasting  departments  which 
give  them  a  continuity  transcending  the 
changes  caused  by  elections.  In  nations  like 
France  and  England,  where  a  permanent 
civil-service  bureaucracy  has  long  been  en- 
trenched, the  bureaucracy  makes  most  of 
the  day  to  day  decisions  in  goveriunent.  un- 
touched by  changes  in  the  top  leadership. 
In  America,  spoils  politicians  have  generally 
been  able  to  continue  their  petty  grafts  end 
patronage  policies  undisturbed  by  the  pe- 
riodic reform  attempts  of  presidents  and 
public  opinion. 

Today,  the  mllitary-lndustrlal-complex 
has  become  the  preponderant  power  in  our 
government  and  Is  shortclrcultlng  the  checks 
and  balances.  Presidents  will  come  and  go 
every  four  or  eight  years.  Congress  will  hold 
periodic  hearings,  public  opinion  will  fiare 
up  and  then  die  down,  bvit  the  defense  es- 
tablishment has  become  permanent.  With 
just  a  little  patience,  this  establishment  can 
ride  out  the  periodic  .attacks  against  it  .md 
stlH  get  most  of  its  requests  granted. 

The  news  media  give  the  impression  that 
it  is  now  open  season  on  the  military  in 
Washington.  But  I  doubt  if  the  Pentagon  is 
worried.  A  major  disadvantage  of  the  excel- 
lent news  coverage  which  television  and  the 
press  are  now  capable  of  Is  that  such  cover- 
age often  serves  as  a  substitute  for  action. 
The  people  watch  the  news  specials  which 
explore  the  dangers  ol  the  military-Indus- 
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trial-complex;  then,  reassured  that  these 
dangers  have  been  exposed,  they  turn  to 
other  matters  and  the  furor  dies  down.  The 
public  has  had  a  catharsis,  but  the  complex 
is  untouched. 

The  best  hope  for  the  Immediate  future  Is 
that  the  political  leaders  will  not  let  the 
current  debate  over  military  spending  cease, 
that  they  will  choose  wisely  the  specific  Is- 
sues to  debate — such  as  the  ABM,  the  pro- 
posed war  proflta  tax,  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments— and  that  the  public  will  not  lose  in- 
terest. The  politicians  and  the  people  must 
be  persistent  If  they  wish  to  rule  and  not  be 
ruled  by  this  fourth  branch  of  government 
In  our  political  system. 


THE  FLIGHT  OP  APOLLO  11 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
raghf  of  Apollo    11    has   ended   but   its 
ramiflcatlons  have  only  begun.  As  with 
all  great  events  the  full  measure  of  Its 
significance     cannot     be     immediately 
grasped  but  will  only  be  revealed  in  the 
decades  and  even  centuries  ahead.  None- 
theless the  record  of  what  was  said  in 
1969  about  this  incredible  accomplish- 
ment will  be,  I  suspect,  of  almost  as  much 
historical  interest  in  the  years  to  come 
as  the  feat  itself.  For  this  reason  I  am 
pleased  to  make  a  part  of  that  record 
the    timely    and    Illuminating    editorial 
comments  on  the  moon  voyage  of  the 
three  daily  newspapers  which  serve  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Michigan 
The  editorials  follow: 

[From    the    Lansing-East    Lansing    (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  July  25,  1969 1 
Man's  Common  Goals  Can  Be  Achieved 
They're  back. 

Mans  most  daring  adventure  Is  over,  a 
complete  success.  So  much  so  that  it's  still 
difficult  for  most  of  us  to  believe  It  could 
happen  with  such  precision  and  virtually  no 
snafus. 

American  astronauts  have  walked  on  the 
moon  and  planted  a  flag  and  a  few  scientific 
gadgets  on  the  lunar  surface.  They  even 
had  time  to  chat  for  a  few  moments  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  phone 
before  they  hopped  In  their  space  bug  and 
zoomed  back  to  earth. 

Nell  Armstrong.  Edwin  Aldrln  and  Michael 
Collins  now  will  face  the  world  acclaim  they 
deserve  for  their  deeds  and  cool  courage 
Their  names  will  go  Into  the  history  books. 
Perhaps  the  most  amazing  part  of  the  moon 
Journey  was  that  the  astronauts  calmly  and 
deliberately  seemed  to  make  It  look  so  easy. 
Of  course.  It  was  anything  but  that. 

The  moon  conquest  was  the  product  of 
the  greatest  pooling  of  brains  and  technical 
genius  In  modern  history  and  Involved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
It  cost  the  lives  of  some  brave  men  and  It 
shook  the  world. 

Now  comes  the  great  debate  which.  In  fact, 
has  already  started.  For  if  man  can  master 
the  techniques  of  travel  to  other  planets, 
certainly  we  can  also  coordinate  efforts  In 
finding  answers  to  the  earthbound  problems 
of  war,  poverty,  pollution  and  strife. 

The  walk  on  the  moon  was  not  Just  a  space 
specucular,  a  mission  accomplished  and  to 
be  remembered  only  by  future  generaUons. 
It  was  an  end  but  also  a  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  world  history. 
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By  accomplishing  the  Impossible,  the  Apollo 
program  has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
when  men  set  their  minds  and  total  energies 
toward  a  common  goal. 

The  world  needs  peace,  esUbllshment  of 
freedom,  and  decent  living  standards  for  all. 
It's  possible  that  the  moon  mission  may  have 
been  a  long  step  toward  helping  people  every- 
where recognize  that  these  are  common  goals 
and  can  be  achieved. 

(From    the    Lansing-East    Lansing    (Mich.) 

State  Journal,  July  21,  1969] 
American    Spacemen   Have    Opened    a    Door 
The  events  of  Sunday,  July  20,  1969,  leave 
the  world  in  a  state  of  awe  unparalleled  In 
this  century. 

There  have  been  many  incredible  mile- 
stones during  the  past  69  years,  but  nothing 
quite  so  startling  as  the  spectacle  of  seeing 
two  men  set  foot  on  another  planet  for  the 
first  time. 

As  this  is  written,  the  American  astronauts 
still  face  the  perilous  Journey  back  to  earth. 
Millions  pray  for  their  safe  return  from  what 
certainly  is  the  most  spectacular  pioneer  ex- 
ploration of  all  time. 

With  precision  and  cool  courage  they  have 
pushed  through  the  partly  opened  door  of 
the  new  space  age  and  stepped  beyond.  Thou- 
sands on  earth  who  made  It  possible  stood 
and  held  their  breaths. 
Now  It  Is  a  fact. 

Americans,  once  again,  have  accomplished 
what  once  was  thought  to  be  Impossible 
and  moved  the  human  race  toward  a  new  era. 
The  implications  of  putting  men  on  the 
moon  and  what  this  portends  for  the  future 
is  still  dlfHcult  to  calculate. 

But.  as  has  been  said  many  times,  this 
achievement  is  equal  to  and  perhaps  sur- 
passes al  previous  probes  of  man  into  the 
unknown. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  by  stepping 
among  the  stars,  man  can  some:iow  recognize 
his  smallness  in  the  universe  and  learn  to 
live  In  peace. 
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I  From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizens  Patriot 

July  22,  1969] 

Moon  Walk  Proves  Perfection  Possible 

Emotions  of  the  human  race  piled  up  and 

tumbled  over  one  another  as  Nell  Armstrong 

and  Edwin  E.  Aldrln,  Jr.,  made  their  perfect 

landing   on   the  moon   and   romped   in   the 

euphoria  of  one-sixth  gravity  like  school  boys 

playing  with  a  pogo  stick. 

The  technical  perfection  of  the  venture 
came  to  be  taken  almost  for  granted,  al- 
though doubts  and  fears  had  to  linger  In  the 
minds  of  the  millions  who  watched. 

Would  the  LM  be  able  to  take  off  from 
the  moon  on  schedule?  Would  It  be  able  to 
link  up  with  Columbia,  the  command  mod- 
ule? Would  the  ride  down  the  chute  of  space 
to  a  pinpoint  landing  in  the  Pacific  also  be 
perfect?  What  would  happen  if  ...  ? 

Have  we  been  taking  too  much  for  granted 
because  the  space  flights  have  gone  so  well, 
with  a  few  near-misses,  but  no  disasters  save 
one  tragic  fire  which  took  place  on  the 
ground  and  not  In  space? 

II  doubts  were  raised  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  average  American  who  Is  paying  the 
bill  for  space  exploration,  it  might  be  due 
to  hU  own  bad  experiences  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  technology. 

Maybe  his  new  car  has  been  called  back 
to  have  a  manufacturing  defect  corrected. 
Perhaps  the  washing  machine  he  bought  six 
weeks  ago  is  making  strange  noises.  His  tele- 
vision goes  on  the  fritz,  even  though  less 
than  a  year  old,  just  as  he  Is  ready  to  watch 
the  moon  walk  pictures.  Maybe  the  com- 
puters which  perform  vital  functions  where 
he  works,  have  a  way  of  going  zany  at  criti- 
cal moments.  Sophisticated  new  processes  in 
manufacturing  develop  bugs.  He  tries  to  di- 
rect-dial a  telephone  call  to  Kalamazoo  and 


ends  up  talking  to  a  recording  in  Powder 
River,  Wyo. 

He  comes  to  vmderstand  the  painful  truth 
of  Murphy's  law:  "If  anything  can  go  wrone 
it  will."  ^' 

Then  he  kibitzes  on  man's  greatest  adven- 
ture and  hears  only  reports  of  perfection.  The 
space  men's  code  word,  "beautiful,"  or  the 
phrases,  "you're  looking  good,"  drones  out 
of  the  TV  or  radio  speaker  hour  after  hour 
telling  the  listener  that  no  one  in  the  tech- 
nological chain  of  the  space  mission  has 
goofed. 

An  average  man  learns  that  devices  which 
could  not  be  tested  under  field  conditions— 
such  as  the  gadgets  the  spacemen  carried  on 
their  backs  as  they  walked  the  moon — per- 
formed perfectly.  Ingenious  men  and  their 
clever  computers  had  been  able  to  anticipate 
and  cancel  out  every  threat  implied  in  Mur- 
phy's law. 

So  we  grow  confident.  The  fear  of  possible 
disaster  slips  farther  back  Into  the  conscious- 
ness. We  begin  to  assume  that  the  take-off 
from  the  moon  will  be  perfect  (It  was);  that 
the  rendezvous  will  be  right  on  the  mark; 
that  the  trip  back  to  earth  will  be  so  perfect 
that  It  borders  on  the  boring,  and  that  the 
spaceship,  with  Its  precious  cargo,  will  splash 
down  within  shouting  distance  of  the  re- 
covery aircraft  carrier. 

The  technical  prefection  of  the  mission  so 
far  is  all  the  more  amazing  because  of  its 
sheer  complexity.  The  workaday  jobs  of  in- 
dustry and  the  professions,  no  matter  how 
sophisticated  they  may  seem,  are  child's  play 
by  comparison.  The  trick  of  designing  and 
manufacturing  a  modern  automobile,  for  ex- 
ample, probably  Involves  less  than  one-thou- 
sandth of  the  technological  moves  necessary 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring  him 
back. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  perfection  of  the 
Apollo  11  mission  gives  those  who  worship  at 
the  altar  of  American  technology  new  goals 
to  shoot  at.  Maybe  the  example  heralds  the 
day  when  all  cars  will  perform  perfectly  from 
the  day  they  are  driven  off  the  assembly  line; 
computers  won't  send  bills  to  the  wrong  peo- 
ple for  goods  or  services  they  already  have 
paid  for,  airplanes  won't  dawdle  for  hours 
at  the  end  of  runways  waiting  for  a  slot  to 
take  off  and  something  will  be  done  to  get 
people  to  work  in  the  morning  and  back  home 
at  night  with  the  relative  ease  with  which 
the  Apollo  crew  went  zipping  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  Into  space  for  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny. 

(From  the  Owosso  (NHch.)  Argus-Press.  Julv 
22, 1969 ( 

We   Leave  Plenty  of  "Calling   Cards" 

Astronauts  Nell  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrln 
and  Michael  Collins  may  have  been  short  on 
human  company  during  their  lunar  voyage, 
but  there  is  no  shortage  of  inanimate  re- 
minders of  earth  along  their  course. 

In  the  brief  time  since  the  first  Sputnik, 
less  than  12  years  ago,  man  has  distributed 
an  Incredible  number  of  his  souvenirs  In  cls- 
lunar  space — the  240,000-some  miles  sepa- 
rating earth  and  moon — and  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon  Itself. 

As  of  June  30.  there  were  1,730  manmade 
objects— functioning  and  spent  satellites, 
rocket  bodies  and  other  debris — in  space! 
according  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Aerospace  De- 
fense Command  which  catalogues  all 
launchlngs.  To  which  have  now  been  added 
the  castoffs  of  Apollo  11  and  Luna  15. 

Not  only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  France,  Britain,  Canada  and 
Italy — using  American  rockets  to  launch 
their  satellites — have  contributed  to  the 
total.  The  U.S.  count  leads  all  others  com- 
bined by  almost  three  to  one. 

Strewn  across  the  moon's  surface  are  the 
remains.  Intact  or  shattered,  of  22  American 
and  Soviet  unmanned  lunar  probes. 

Apollo  1 1  added  considerably  to  the  total. 
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In  addition  to  the  flag  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  lunar  module  which  serves  as  the  launch 
pad  for  their  blast-off  from  the  moon,  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln  left  behind  functioning 
scientific  equipment  and  no  longer  needed 
Items  such  tis  cameras,  tools  and  even  parts 
of  their  space  suits. 

It  all  adds  up  to  some  $15  million  worth 
of  space-age  hardware — a  bargain  price  for 
the  few  bags  of  lunar  rocks  for  which  It  Is 
being  exchanged. 

(From  the  Owosso  (Mich.)   Argus-Press, 
July  23,   19691 

A  Giant  Leap 

Almost  as  astounding  as  the  achievement 
itself  is  the  rapidity  with  which  It  has  been 
accepted. 

All  the  doubts,  the  tincertalntles,  the  fears 
that  preceded  the  epochal  moment,  shared 
by  hundreds  of  millions  here  on  earth  almost 
as  firsthand  experience,  are  eclipsed  by  the 
fact.  Man  has  set  foot  on  another  world. 

Space  has  not  yet  been  conquered.  But  It 
will  be,  although  the  conquest  Is  sure  to  be 
long,  hesitating  at  times,  filled  with  new 
doubts,  uncertainties,  fears  and  disappoint- 
ments. We  all  know  it  now  as  certainly  as 
do  the  men  of  Apollo  11. 

Never  before  has  so  much  of  humanity 
been  aware  simultaneously  of  a  turning  point 
in  the  human  story.  Behind  us  lies  the  earth- 
bound  past,  the  long  mlllenlums  of  man's 
struggle  up  from  primeval  darkness.  Ahead 
lies  a  future  In  the  stars  as  yet  only  dimly 
perceived  but,  we  are  now  certain,  inevitable. 

Prometheus  bound  has  become  Prome- 
theus unbound. 

It  Is  Indeed  "a  giant  leap  for  all  mankind," 
not  only  for  the  billions  who  inhabit  earth 
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today  but  for  all  the  untold  generations 
which  have  gone  before.  It  Is  a  link  In  the 
unbroken — and,  we  may  hope,  unbreakable — 
chain  of  human  progress. 

Cave  dwellers  who  first  turned  stones  Into 
tools  have  contributed  as  surely  as  have 
the  two  men  who  have  walked  on  the  moon, 
the  thousands  who  have  participated  In  the 
Apollo  program,  the  many  more  of  different 
times  and  lands  who  have  added  bit  by 
seemingly  unrelated  bit  to  theory  and  tech- 
nology that  have  released  man  from  earth. 

The  conquest  of  space  truly  transcends 
time  and  the  divisions  of  man.  It  Is  as  If  all 
of  human  history  has  been  preparation,  a 
gathering  of  strength  and  knowledge  and  a 
focusing  of  purpose  toward  this  moment.  The 
men  who  first  walked  the  moon  happen  to 
be  American.  But  that  Is  only  because  the 
organization  that  has  shaped  all  that  has 
gone  before  into  successful  achievement  of 
the  goal  has  been  an  awesome  and  indisput- 
ably American  contribution. 

Not  the  least  of  the  achievements  of  Apollo 
11  is  the  sense  of  unity  It  imparted  to  men 
on  earth,  not  only  among  Americans  but 
people  of  all  lands  who  shared  in  the  drama 
and  saw  it  for  what  it  is,  a  triumph  lor  all 
men.  If  only  a  portion  of  this  sense  of  com- 
munity and  Interest  can  be  retained,  the 
moon  program  will  be  well  worth  the  im- 
mense cost  and  effort. 

Already  attention  shifts  to  what  Is  to  come. 
This  November,  Apollo  12  will  land  In  the 
Oceanus  Procellarum,  the  relatively  smooth 
area  that  covers  much  of  the  moon's  west- 
ern face.  Apollo  13  and  14  are  targeted  for 
rougher  areas,  first  looks  at  the  moon's  tor- 
tured highlands. 

Step  by  small   but  Increasingly  confident 
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step,  the  exploration  of  the  lunar  surface 
will  continue  until  Apollo  20,  the  last  mission 
now  definitely  scheduled,  sets  down  In  the 
deep  crater  of  Copernicus  In  July,  1972.  By 
then,  a  new  course  to  the  planets  will  have 
been  charted. 

Neil  Armstrong's  "one  small  step  for  man" 
will  have  become  a  conquering  stride. 


WYATT  POLL  RESULTS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  S  leaker,  each  year 
since  I  was  first  elected  to  this  body  I 
have  issued  a  questionnaire  on  signifi- 
cant national  and  international  issues  to 
those  I  represent  in  Oregon's  First  Con- 
gressional District. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  this 
year,  with  over  180.000  questionnaires 
distributed  to  my  constituents,  I  received 
30,894  replies,  a  record  number  of 
returns. 

The,se  annual  polls  are  highly  impor- 
tant to  me,  as  they  Indicate  the  feelings 
of  those  I  represent  on  matters  to  come 
before  Congress.  The  tabulation  of  this 
year's  questionnaire  results  has  just  been 
completed,  and  I  would  like  to  present  it 
at  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues In  this  body: 


yes 


No 


No  opinion 


1.  If  the  Paris  talks  drag  on  with  no  apparent  progress  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  would  you  favor  a  resumption  of  the                 57. 8                 31. 0  112 

bombing  of  North  Vietnam? 

2.  ShouldthePrcsidentberequiredtosccuretheapprovalolCongressbeforetakinganjractioninvolvingthecommilmentolAmericanforces  to  hostile                  73  6                  21.0  5.4 

actions  abroad? 

3  Should  the  United  States  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  Red  China?                                    ' ..                                    44.3                 43.4  ]2  3 

4  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  recommendation  for  a  limited  antiballistic  missile  program? _. '. _                51  9                 31  g  16  3 

5.  Foreign  aid:  .  "  " " 

a.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  extend  military  assistance  to  other  nations? _ 34.6                 53.2  12.2 

b.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  extend  economic  assistance  ot  other  nations? '...'.'.I"'.'."                57^2                 31.7  112 

6  Once  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  been  resolved,  would  you  favor  replacement  of  the  present  draft  system  with  an  all-volunteer  army? "l"lll'.'.l                52.9                 38!  0  9  2 

7.  Taxreform;  Do  you  feel  that  there  are  substantial  inequities  and  loopholes  in  the  Federallncome  tax  laws  which  require  chan|«7 '."                92.7                   3.0  4  3 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  banning  of  cigarette  advertising  on  television? ._. 64.7                 26.4  E.  9 

9.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  to  require  the  licensing  and  registration  of  all  firearms? ' '.. ."'""            I"                34  7                 60  7  4  6 

10.  Should  the  Congress  create  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs? '""                38^7                 34^7  26.6 

11.  Do  you  favor  President  t>lixon's  proposal  to  create  a  National  Law  Enforcement  Academy  to  upgrade  the  competence  of  State  and  local  police?...'.".".                70. 1                  19.1  10.8 

12.  Should  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  be  amended  to  require  that  farmers  recognize  and  bargain  with  unions  representing  their  workers? '..'.'.                28. 1                 55.9  16.0 

13   Should  Congress  place  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of  Federal  farm  subsidy  payments  which  1  person  may  receive  in  any  1  yeaf? 85.0                   5.1  9.7 

14.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  social  security  benefit  payments? '....'.'."'.'.                 81.3                  11.0  7.7 

15.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  set  the  minimum  voting  age  at  18  in  all  States?...                                24  6                  69  5  5  9 

16.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  voluntary  nondenominational  prayer  in  public  sthools?.' ....'.."....'..''.'.'."..'.."                70.  8                 20.  8  9. 1 

Percentage 

17.  Electoral  college  reform  is  being  advocated.  Which  of  the  following  choices  do  you  prefer?  (Please  check  1  only.):  favoring 

a   Abolish  the  electoral  college  system  and  provide  lor  the  direct  popular  election  ot  the  President 76.4 

b.  Provide  lor  the  election  of  presidential  electors  by  districts  within  each  state,  rather  than  the  present  "winner-take-ail"  system  of  Stale 

8t-large  election ._ _  53 

c.  Provide  for  the  proportional  division  of  each  State's  electoral  votes  among  the  various  presldentisj  candidates  in  accord  with  the  share  of 

the  popular  vote  each  receives  in  the  State 9.  5 

d.  No  change  in  the  present  system .".'.'.'.V.'.'.".'.".'.'."....V.V..V.V.V.V.V.V..--.."--".--....-.'.-.-..-- j"^^  5. 1 

e.  No  opinion '"''"'""I""''^''l['['l'"[l"l'[[[lll"lll[l["[[l'l[l.l[l"l"[  3.  8 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  begin  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions to  fimd  Federal  aid  to  education 
for  the  1970  fiscal  year. 

A  number  of  us  were  deeply  concerned 
when  the  administration  recommended 
sharp  reductions  in  some  very  important 
programs,  among  them  Impact  aid,  li- 
brary assistance,  and  guidance  and 
counseling. 


We  were  further  disappointed  when 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  while 
recommending  the  restoration  of  about 
one-third  of  the  cuts  proposed  by  the 
administration,  still  did  not  favor  ade- 
quate funding  for  these  programs. 

School  districts  across  the  Nation  are 
caught  in  the  vise  of  limited  property 
tax  revenues  on  one  side  and  soaring 
costs  and  increased  numbers  of  students 
on  the  other. 

In  light  of  this,  these  programs  are  of 
critical  importance  to  hundreds  of  school 
districts  and  to  the  students  enrolled 
therein. 

Recently,  I  solicited  the  views  of  a 
number  of  school  superintendents  in  my 
congressional  district. 


I  offer  several  typical  replies  which  I 
think  indicate  why  we  must  increase  the 
funding  for  these  educational  programs.  I 
also  include  for  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Michigan  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction Ira  Policy,  which  details  the 
school  financial  situation  fOF  the  entire 
State. 

The  replies  and  letter  follows : 
Warren  Consolidated  Schools. 

Warren,  Mich.,  May  28, 1969. 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Haba, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Please  know  that  we  in  the 
Warren  Consolidated  School  District  will 
deeply  appreciate  your  effort  to  assure  con- 
tinued Federal  support  of  E.S.E  A.,  Title  II 
and  N.DE.A.,  Title  III. 
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We  realize  you  are  aware  of  the  rapidly 
escalating  salary  eoeta  which  thla  dlatrlct 
must  face  as  reality  under  collective  bargain- 
ing This  Is  hardly  the  time  for  wlthdrawl 
of  federal  support,  even  though  some  may 
regard  the  dollars  Involved  ae  relatively  In- 
significant. 

Despite  the  generosity  of  our  local  people 
In  approving  mlllage,  we  face  a  curtailment 
of  program  particularly  In  the  areas  of  media 
end  specialized  services  to  children.  The 
aforementioned  federal  titles  have  provided 
real  assistance  In  these  areas  In  the  past 
years.  During  196»-€9  fiscal  year,  we  expect  to 
receive  In  excess  of  $60,000 — a  small  sum  In 
terms  of  federal  appropriations,  but  assist- 
ance which  means  much  to  us  In  terms  of 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  library  and 
classroom  learning  media. 
Thank  you  kindly  for  yovir  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clayton  W.  Pohlt, 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  Curriculum 
Services. 

Center  Line  Pttblic  Schools. 
Center  Line,  Mich.,  April  29,  1969. 
Hon.  J.\MEs  O.  O'Haba, 
House-of  Representatives, 
Waahinfton,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Hara:  It  Is  with  a 
great  deal  of  shock  that  I  write  to  you 
asking  your  efforts  be  made  In  behalf  of 
maintaining  federal  aid  to  education.  You 
are  well  aware  that  at  the  state  level  we  are 
experiencing  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  In  keep- 
ing our  heads  above  water.  You  have  made 
me  aware  of  the  Impact  of  the  federal  cuts 
in  this  program.  While  federal  aid  does  not 
compare  with  state  and  local  aid.  It  Is  Indeed 
a  shocking  thing  to  know  where  we  as  a  gov- 
ernment are  putting  our  greatest  values. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  boys  and  girls  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne  Woodby, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Chippewa  Valley  Schools. 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  April  23, 1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  O'Hara, 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Thanls  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  16,  1969,  bringing  me  up  to  date  on 
the  proposed  Federal  Aid  reduction  that 
would  affect  our  School  District, 

On  the  local  level  we  currently  are  levying 
31  61  mills  to  buUd  and  operate  oior  schools. 
The  proposed  change  In  the  School  Bond 
Loan  Program  In  Michigan  will  raquire  an 
additional  2,4  mills  that  our  District  wlU 
have  to  levy.  In  addition  to  this,  a  quesUon 
will  be  placed  on  the  ballot  In  June  re- 
questing  from  4  to  6  additional  mills  for 
operation.  The  proposed  Federal  Aid  reduc- 
tion would  be  the  equivalent  of  '/,  mill  in 
our  School   District. 

Federal  Aid  will  not  make  or  break  us  but 
at  this  point  with  the  financial  problems 
that  Michigan  schools  are  having,  we  sure 
hope  that  something  can  be  done  so  another 
burden  won't  have  to  be  added  to  our  plight 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  E,  Peckham. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Warren  Consolidated  Schools. 

Warren,  Mich.,  April  29, 1969 
Hon   James  Q,  O'Hara, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim  :  It  Is  most  gratifying  to  be  kept 
informed  with  regard  to  your  stand  with 
respect  to  educaUon. 

We  certainly  don't  Uke  to  balance  any 
budget  by  making  our  children  suffer  for  It 
Michigan  schools  are  In  serious  financial  dlf- 
acuities.  Many  of  them  are  now  experlenclne 
deficits.  Within  a  year  most  of  them   wiu 
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be  In  this  critical  condlUon.  On  the  other 
hand,  taxpayers  are  revolting  on  the  local 
level.  The  pressure  Is  on,  and  certainly  this 
is  not  the  time  for  the  federal  government 
to  do  leas  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  na- 
tion. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  you  to  utilize 
every  device  at  your  command  to  resist  any 
reduction  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  well  ^s  In  the  Impact  Area 
Aid.  In  fact,  this  is  the  time  and  the  hour 
for  our  federal  government  to  come  to  our 
assistance  If  they  are  willing  to  recognize 
the  universal  need  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  across  this  nation. 

Again,  congratulations  upon  your  cou- 
rageous stand. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paitl  K,  Cousino. 

Superintendent. 

East  Detroit  Board  or  Education, 

East  Detroit,  Mich .,  April  16,  1969 
Mr.  James  O.  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  I  appreciated  receiving  your 
position  paper  relative  to  P.L.  874  and  Title 
II  and  the  affects  of  the  anticipated  loss  of 
these  monies  on  our  Macomb  schools, 

I  first  of  all  want  to  commend  you  In  your 
leadership  role  to  attempt  to  retain  for  us 
the  anticipated  losses  In  supportive  monies 
The  East  Detroit  libraries  would  not  have 
been  able  to  up-date  their  volumes  without 
these  supplemented  monies.  In  a  period  of 
crisis  in  our  mlllage  votes  for  operating  just 
to  maintain  what  we  have.  Title  II  has 'been 
a  welcomed  blessing. 

Although  our  district  has  not  participated 
in  PL.  874,  I  can  appreciate  the  loss  of  these 
revenues  to  those  districts  so  affected  We 
would  favorably  encourage  the  status-quo 
in  that  program  also. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  school  leader    I  wel- 

come  your  timely  "alerts"  and  concerns  In 

behalf  of  education  here  at  home.  Keep  up 

the  good  work.  Jim.  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Robert  K.  Smiley. 

Superintendent. 
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hill  fight  ahead  of  you  but  certainly  be 
aaeured  there  is  support  and  appreciation  for 
your  efforts. 

I  unfortunately  can't  give  you  direct 
evidence  of  loss  from  874  impact  legisla- 
tion. For  some  crazy  reason  our  district  Just 
has  never  qualified  to  any  extent.  We  have 
been  out  of  that  picture  for  years  now,  I  do 
appreciate  the  value  to  some  of  my 
neighbors  and  would  vicariously  wish  God 
speed  in  your  effort*  for  them. 

The  matter  of  Title  II   under  the  ESEA 
legislation.  Library  Assistance,   is  quite  an- 
other thing.  We  have  benefited  considerably 
under    that   program.   Our   allowances   have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  a  year 
and  they  have  done  much  to  Increase  our 
library  services.  As  you  know  our  district  has 
been  growing  like  a  weed  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  library  materials  has  been  a  very 
difficult   task.   To   add    to   that   problem    of 
creating  an  adequate  library,   we  have   this 
year     had     a    serious     operating     deficiency 
problem.   We  don't   expect   this  problem   to 
c'.ear  up  for  another  year  or  possibly  2  years 
One  area  In  which  we've  attempted  to  save  a 
little  money  has  been  In  the  library  field    As 
a  consequence,  the  bulk  of  the  Improvement 
registered  this  year  has  been  from  Title  II 
money.  Actually,  we  have  operated  this  year 
on   a  dispensation  from   the   State  Depart- 
ment because  our  local  money  expenditure 
has    decreased.    In    view    of    our    financial 
plight  they  have  however  authorized  us  to 
proceed  with  our  normal  appropriation,  thus 
Title  II  is  a  very  real  thing  to  us,  I  hope  you 
can  do  some  good  In  that  area. 

Again  thank  you  much  for  your  flow  of 
information  and  particularly  for  your  con- 
cern for  us. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Tower. 
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Mount  Clemens  Community 

School  District. 
-Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  April  'f  1969 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Mr.    O'Hara:    Thank    you    for    your 
letter  of  April  10.  The  Mount  Clemens  Com- 
munity School  District,  at  the  present  time 
s  operating  with  an  above  average  mlllage 
levy.   Our  school   district  also   quallflee   for 
Section    Seventeen    which    means    that    our 
citizens  are  also  taxed  high  with  municipal 
taxes.    Therefore,    the    possibility    of    losing 
$51,000  for  category  "B"  students  is  a  con- 
cern to  our  Board  of  Education  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  school  district    One  of 
the  problems  that  this  school  district  faces 
l^the   planning  of   the   Colchester   Project 
Throughout  the  planning  the  planners  have 
declared  that  this  would   be  an  ideal  place 
for  servicemen  from  Selfrldge  Field.  There- 
fore,  we   face   an   increase   in   category   "B" 
students.   Your  support   to  maintain    these 
funds    Will    be    greatly   appreciated    In   this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

William  C,  Harding, 

Superintendent. 

Warren  Woods  Pubuc  Schools. 

Worren,  Mich.,  April  21, 1969 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  O'Hara:  I've  been 
moat  appreciatlvB  of  your  Informational 
letters  of  the  past  few  weeks.  You  have  an  up- 


Richmond  Community  Schools, 
Richmond,  Mich.,  April  21,  1969. 
Mr.  James  G.  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Jim:  I  appreciate  your 
letter  of  April  10th  calling  attention  to  possi- 
ble cuts  In  the  amount  of  funds  for  educa- 
tion that  are  reportedly  going  to  be  a  part 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  recommendations.  Of 
course  I  am  very  concerned.  Someone,  some- 
where in  this  nation  is  going  to  have  to  decide 
that  education  Is  one  of  this  nation's  most 
valuable  investments  and  that  It  does  cost 
money.  In  Richmond  unless  we  get  addi- 
tional funds  before  next  school  year,  all  of 
the  students  are  going  to  be  on  half  days.  We 
are  cutting  our  staff  20%. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  cutbacks  In  PL. 
874,  Richmond  Is  not  specifically  affected 
nearly  as  much  as  some  of  the  other  districts 
in  Macomb  County.  Our  current  count  of 
eligible  youngsters  is  below  that  required  so 
we  are  being  phased  out  of  P.L.  874;  however, 
for  a  district  the  size  of  Richmond,  the  loss 
of  nearly  $1,700  in  the  library  services  assist- 
ance Is  critical.  Even  this  amount  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  nearly  $1,000  from  the 
amount  we  originally  received.  We  have  been 
able  to  substantially  upgrade  our  library 
services  because  of  this  assistance. 

Tliank  you  for  your  efforts  on  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Urey  B.  Arnold, 

SiLperintendent. 

Department  of  Education, 

Lansing,  Mich..  May  9, 1969. 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Hara:  The  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter is  to  urge  you  to  support  full  fimdlng  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  1969-70. 

The  purpose  also  Is  to  express  my  huge 


concern  about  the  President's  proposed  re- 
ductions In  Michigan's  education  programs. 
The  President's  budget  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate all  funds  for: 

Library  books  and  resources  to  school  chil- 
dren (ESEA  II); 

Acquiring  equipment  for  critical  Instruc- 
;;onal  areas  (NDEA  III); 

Supporting  guidance  and  counseling 
I  NDEA  III)  ; 

Constructing  new  public  libraries  (LSCA 
III. 

The  budget  proposes  a  50%  reduction  in 
public  library  service  grants  and  a  30%  re- 
duction In  ESEA  III  programs. 

Altogether,  Michigan's  school  children, 
parents,  and  elected  school  boards  will  lose 
nine  million  in  federal  aid  at  a  time  when 
state  and  local  resources  are  particularly 
strained. 

I  believe  that  the  appropriate  action  for 
the  House  to  take  now  Is  to  vote  appropria- 
tions equal  to  the  $6,4  billion  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  elementary 
;ind  secondary  education  during  the  past 
year.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this  Is 
necessary: 

( 1 )  Tlie  most  critical  domestic  budget  Is- 
sue facing  our  people  today  is  the  financing 
of  the  public  schools.  In  the  last  three  years 
local  and  state  spending  for  elementary-sec- 
ondary education  has  risen  by  twenty-five 
percent  while  the  federal  contribution  has 
increased  less  than  ten  percent;  and  the 
President's  budget  will.  In  fact,  bring  federal 
spending  below  the  1965-66  level. 

If  the  Congress  truly  believes  In  a  partner- 
ship of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments 
to  meet  urgent  domestic  needs,  then  educa- 
tion Is  an  appropriate  place  to  demonstrate 
its  commitment,  and  full  funding  Is  a  proper 
expression  of  that  commitment. 

(2)  State  legislatures  are  being  called  upon 
to  vote  new  taxes  and  shoulder  an  even 
larger  share  of  educational  costs;  and  moet 
are  meeting  their  responsibilities.  They 
should  not  be  expected,  in  addition,  to  pick 
up  worthwhile  programs  which  the  Congress 
has  started  and  then  discarded. 

If  the  Governor's  1969-70  budget  is  passed 
the  Michigan  Legislature  will  have  raised  Its 
contribution  to  K-12  education  by  fifty  per- 
cent over  1965-6;  If  the  President's  budget  is 
fxissed  as  presented,  the  Congress  In  the  same 
period  will  have  decreased  its  contribution 
by  over  five  percent. 

(3)  The  public  expects  local  school  sys- 
tems to  deploy  resources  wisely  and  to  in- 
volve parents  and  residents  In  school  pro- 
gramming. It  Is  difficult  enough  for  a  school 
.system  to  gain  public  trust  In  Its  own  regu- 
lar programs  without  having  to  bear  the 
onus  of  bad  faith  and  disorganized  man- 
agement which  comes  when  the  Congresa 
suddenly  withdraws  a  program  which  It  has 
asked  that  system  to  undertake  only  three 
years  earlier. 

Yet  this  Is  what  has  happened  In  the  re- 
cent reductions  of  ESEA  I;  and  It  surely 
will  happen  when  ESEA  II  Is  cut  out  and 
ESEA  in  substantially  cut  back,  as  the 
President  proposes. 

The  public  confidence  is  essential  if  local 
school  systems  are  to  prosper;  and  the  Con- 
gress cannot  strengthen  that  public  confi- 
dence unless  it  achieves  consistent  and  ade- 
quate financing  of  the  programs  which  it 
asks  public  schools  to  undertake. 

(4)  Children  In  Michigan  visibly  benefit 
from  the  particular  programs  which  the 
President  Is  proposing  be  eliminated.  Par- 
ents, teachers,  and  elected  school  and  public 
officials  have  supported  these  particular  pro- 
trams  because  the  benefits  are  visible:  For 
example; 

More  Individual  attention  from  talented 
teachers,  possible  through  various  ESEA  in 
projects. 

Libraries     in     schools     and     communities 
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where  there  were  no  libraries  before,  made 
possible  by  ESEA  II  and  LSCA  I  and  II 
grants. 

Equipment  which  o&n  help  a  child  of 
poverty  improve  his  grasp  of  English,  made 
possible  though  NDEA  III  granu. 

Acceptance  of  these  benefits  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  warrants  the  maximum  ap- 
propriation for  these  titles  and  for  all  other 
elementary   and   secondary   education   titles. 

I  plead  with  you  to  find  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  describe  our  concerns  to  your  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  I  am  sure  the  members  of  that 
Committee  will  be  interested  In  your  views 
and  analyses. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ira  Pollet. 


WORCESTER'S  PROUD  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  THE  HISTORIC  MISSION 
OP  APOLLO   11 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  historic  Apollo  11  vehicle  success- 
fully blasted  off  at  Cape  Kennedy  last 
July  16,  the  special  pride  and  prayers 
of  the  people  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  rose 
with  and  accompanied  it  until  the  three 
astronauts  were  safely  returned  to  the 
deck  of  the  Hornet.  I  think,  by  now,  that 
It  is  pretty  universally  known  that  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  H,  Goddard,  the  ac- 
claimed "father  of  modern  rocketry,"  was 
born,  educated,  and  conducted  most  of 
his  early  study  and  experimentation  In 
rocketr>'  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  His 
loyal,  gracious,  and  gifted  wife  still  re- 
sides in  our  city  of  Worcester,  and  has 
maintained  an  intense  Interest  in  the 
continuing  remarkable  projections  of  Dr. 
Goddard's  original,  inventive  genius. 

Of  course.  Worcester,  being  an  inter- 
nationally recognized  industrial  center, 
substantially  contributed,  through  its 
skilled  industrial  workers  and  plants,  to 
the  unparalleled  success  of  the  Apollo 
11  mission.  In  view  of  these  extraordi- 
nary factors,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
city  of  Worcester  would  proudly  cele- 
brate its  unique  participation  in  the  most 
historic  space  exploration  achievement 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  celebra- 
tion was  in  the  form  of  a  luncheon  spon- 
sored by  the  Worcester  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Rotary  Club. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
an  article  from  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram  newspaper  issue  of  July  25, 
1969.  containing  an  account  of  the 
luncheon  ceremony  and  the  further  ar- 
ticle containing  the  text  of  remarks  by 
Mrs.  Esther  Goddard  at  the  luncheon: 

Mission's  Success  Celebrated  by  Citt 
(By  Walter  Donwayi 

Mrs,  Robert  H,  Goddard.  widow  of  the 
Worcester  scientist  called  by  many  "the  man 
who  made  the  moon  landing  possible."  yes- 
terday Joined  Worcester  in  celebrating  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Apollo  11  moon 
mission. 

And  as  the  first  of  Dr.  Goddard's  dreams 
became  reality,  she  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  rest  of  them  would  also  come  true. 

But  in  her  remarks,  as  she  recalled  the 
prophetic  writings  and  experiments  of  her 
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husband,  who  was  Ignored  and  sometimes 
ridiculed  In  his  own  time,  there  was  both  a 
quiet  satisfaction  and  a  gentle  chiding. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Worcester  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Worcester  Rotary  Club,  Mrs.  Goddard  began 
her  speech — only  moments  after  the  success- 
ful Apollo  touchdown  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
saying: 

"This  occasion  offers  a  rare  opportunity  to 
use  one  of  the  most  irritating  comments  ever 
made  by  a  woman:  'I  told  you  so." 

TRANSCENDS    TRIVIA 

"Therefore  I  am  not  going  to  say  it,  for 
our  subject  far  transcends  such  trivia. 

"This  week  we  have  seen  one  of  man's 
grandest  dreams  become  reality.  In  my  hus- 
band's early  life.  It  was  a  dream  only.  In  his 
lifetime  he  brought  It  to  a  reasonable  scien- 
tific hope,  not  widely  shared  In  the  non-aca- 
demic community." 

But  with  the  splashdown,  she  said,  "We 
have  attained  reality.  We  have  brought  the 
stars  nearer," 

WAS    CLARK    PROFESSOR 

Dr.  Goddard,  a  physics  professor  at  Clark 
University,  performed  experiments  in  the 
ig20's  and  30's  that  won  him  more  than  240 
patents,  some  awarded  after  his  death  in 
1946.  They  are  said  to  form  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  rocketry  today. 

The  audience  of  200  or  more  at  the  lunch- 
eon, who  were  also  addressed  by  Mayor  John 
M.  Shea  and  City  Manager  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Grath.  gave  Mrs.  Goddard  a  standing  ovation. 

After  the  luncheon,  she  was  a  guest  of 
honor  at  a  public  celebration  In  front  of 
City  Hall,  where  a  brass  band  and  a  cannon 
salute  greeted  the  return  of  the  three  as- 
tronauts. 

COMPANIES    LAUDED 

Before  the  gathering  of  about  100,  Shea 
and  McGrath  congratulated  seven  Central 
Massachusetts  companies  that  contributed 
parts  or  technology  to  the  moon  flight.  Rep- 
resentative of  the  companies  briefly  described 
to  the  crowd  what  their  firms  contributed  to 
the  flight.  Represented  were  Wyman-Gordon 
Co.,  David  Clark  Co.  Inc.,  Sprague  Electronic 
Co,  Inc.  and  AVCO  Corp. 

After  congratulating  the  companies.  Mayor 
Shea  said,  "We  of  Worcester  have  other  cause 
to  be  proud  of  this  day.  because  years  ago, 
in  Worcester,  a  man  conceived  the  first  prac- 
tical idea  of  the  feat  three  astronauts  per- 
formed today.  We  in  Worcester  are  proud  of 
Dr.  Goddard.  whose  many  hard,  lonely  hours 
of  work  made  this  great  undertaking  pos- 
sible." 

City  Manager  McGrath  praised  "the  three 
brave  astronauts  who  carried  this  mission  to 
fruition — and  the  backup  men,  not  only  at 
Cape  Kennedy  but  throxighout  the  country, 
who  proved.  In  contradiction  to  communism, 
what  capitalism  can  do." 

City  Councilor  George  A.  Wells  told  the 
young  people  who  came  to  give  Mrs.  Goddard 
a  sketch  of  her  husband,  presented  in  Ijehalf 
of  the  Worcester  Boys'  Club,  'Dr.  Goddard 
was  a  product  of  the  Worcester  school  sys- 
tem. You  youngsters  never  forget  that." 
met  with  skepticism 

In  her  address  to  the  Rotary  club  earlier. 
Mrs.  Goddard  said  that  when  her  husband 
first  pubUshed  his  findings  on  Jet  propulsion, 
"He  met  with  skepticism  and  Indifference, 
even  though,  with  Yankee  caution,  he  pub- 
licly mentioned  only  the  moon  as  a  goal. 
Now  that  this  has  been  attained,  perhaps  his 
further  dreams,  as  found  in  his  papers,  may 
be  met  with  less  elevating  of  the  eyebrows," 

Mrs,  Goddard  then  explained  some  of  her 
husband's  Insights  about  travel  to  the  moon, 
presented  in  a  report  which  Goddard  filed 
with  the  Smithsonian  institution  in  March 
of  1920. 

Mrs.  Goddard  is  now  editing  a  collection  of 
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her  husband's  papers,  which  will  Include  this 
document  and  others. 

OUTLINED    VISION 

In  this  report.  Mrs,  Goddard  said,  "my 
husband  outlined  his  vision  of  lunar  and 
Interplanetary  travel   and   beyond  " 

As  early  as  1919.  Mrs.  Goddard  said,  her 
husband  had  foreseen  "unmanned  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  with  camera  and  Instru- 
ments. The  propellants  would  be  liquid  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  and  guidance  In  space 
obtained  through  small  side  Jets. 

■Since  limitations  of  instruments  would 
eventually  become  clear,  manned  explora- 
tions must  then  be  undertaken." 

"Today  we  are  at  this  point  in  his  plan  " 
Mrs.  Goddard  said,  "now  may  I  read  what  he 
thought  was  to  come?" 

P.ASSAGES  QDOTEO 

She  then  quoted  long  passages  from  the 
1919  report  In  which  her  husband  weighed 
the  possibilities  of  using  solar  energy  for 
Interplanetary  travel  and  lnt«rgalactlc 
travel. 

Ooddard  Included  in  this  part  of  the  re- 
port a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  using 
atomtc  energy  as  an  earlier,  better  substi- 
tute for  solar  energy. 

•It  Is  perhaps  worth  emphasizing."  God- 
dard wrote  In  his  projection  of  "superspace" 
travel,  that  although  a  discussion  such  as 
this  may  seem  academic  in  the  extreme  it 
nevertheless  poses  a  problem  which  will  some 
day  face  our  race  as  the  sun  grows  colder." 

He  then  explored  the  possibility  of  locat- 
ing human  beings  on  different  planets  near 
different  suns. 

There  Is  a  line  in  a  song  in  "Plnian-s 
Rainbow,'  Mrs.  Goddard  concluded  "that 
goes  I  follow  a  fellow  who  follows  a  dream  ' 
I  am  blessed  to  have  seen  part  of  his  dream 
fuiaued  today.  I  can  do  no  less  than  to  ex- 
press Uie  conviction  that  the  rest  will  follow." 

PRESENTED  PICTrRE 

During  the  luncheon  ceremony  Mrs    God- 
dard was  presented,  on  behalf  of  Richard  C 
Steele,  president  and  publisher  of  The  Worces- 
ter  Telegram   and    The   Evening   Gazette    a 
color   picture   of    herself   standing   in   front 
of  Clark  University's  new  Goddard  Librarv 
which  Is  dedicated  to  her  husband.  She  was 
also  given  the  plates  from  which  the  news- 
papers recen-.Iy  printed  the  text  of  her  hus- 
band s  three-page  patent  for  his  experimen- 
tal  rocket   and   the   plates   from   which   the 
graphic  schema  of  the  rocket  was  reproduced 
Gary  Walsh  of  WXAG  made  the  presenta- 


Mrs,  Goddaro  Relates  Late  Husband's  Ideas 
FOR  Beyond  Moon  and  Planets 
(NoTE,-Text  of  Mrs.  Goddard's  speech  at 
the   Rotary   Club   luncheon   yesterday.) 

This  occasion  offers  a  rare  opportunity  to 
one  of  the  most  Irritating  comments  ever 
made  by  a  woman:  "I  told  vou  so  "  There  I 
am  not  going  to  say  it,  for  our  subject  tran- 
scends such  trivia. 

This  week'  we  have  seen  one  of  man's 
pandest  dreams  become  reality.  In  mv  hus- 
bands  early  life,  it  was  a  dream  only:  in  his 
lifetime  he  brought  it  to  a  reasonable  sci- 
entific hope,  not  widely  shared  in  the  non- 
academic  community.  In  the  past  10  years 
as  a  result  of  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
mobilization  of  scientific,  technological  and 
managerial  talents  ever  assembled  on'  this 
planet,  we  have  attained  reality.  We  have 
brought  the  stars  nearer, 

Robert  Goddard  had  a  hard  base  for  his 
dreams.  He  was  a  Worcester  product,  from 
a  family  which  v>ok  part  in  the  early  indus- 
trial developmeiTt  of  this  city.  In  the  shed 

wher?^  T  ''''  ''°"'^  ^"^  *  "''y  workshop 
Where  he  learned  to  work  with  his  hands  A 
sec  oi  Cassell's  "Technical  Educator"  was  on 
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the  bookshelves.  Worcester  also  furnished  a 
»^H',r*,  ,^'*"""''  *"<*  technical  education, 
!.f  J?f^  "'  cooperation  from  many  business 
establishments,  including  ceramic  nozzle  lln- 
ings  from  the  Norton  Company 

When  at  last  he  dared  to  publish  his  flnd- 
i^nf^""  ^*^  propulsion,  he  met  skepticism  and 
indifference,  even  though,  with  Yankee  cau- 
tion, he  publicly  mentioned  only  the  moon  as 
a  goaL  Now  that  this  has  been  atUined   per- 
haps his  further  dreams,  as  found  in  his  pa- 
pers, may  be  met  with  less  elevating  of  the 
eyebrows.  In  a  report  filed  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  March.  1920.  my  hus- 
band outlined  his  vision  of  lunar  and  inter- 
pln.  etary  travel,  and  beyond.  First,  of  course, 
would   come   unmanned   exploration   of  the 
moon    With    camera    and    Instruments.    "The 
propellanis    would    be   liquid    hydrogen    and 
oxygen     and    guidance  "n    space    obtained 
through  small  side  Jets  "K«inea 

evenufanv^  limitations  of  instruments  would 
eventually  become  clear,  manned  explora- 
tions must  then  be  undertaken.  Landing  on 
the  moon  must  be  without  jar.  by  reducine 
the  velocity  so  that  it  becomes  zero  when  hf 
surface  is  reached.  He  pointed  out  that  such 
landings  were  certain  to  yield  results  of  great 
scientific  value,  even  aside  from  the  question 
of  interplanetary-communication.      ^^*"°" 

SAW    FURTHER 

Today  we  are  at  this  point  in  his  plan  Now 
may  I  read  what  he  thought  was  to  come 

It  was  intimated,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I7"r^l'^  '"''^''  "'''  ^  ^^'^"'^  discussion  would 
fet  nmnnr^;"'""^  ''''  '"^'^"  possibilities  of 
mLf^"^'°"'  ^eether  with  such  related 
matters  as  pertain  to  traveling  great  dis- 
tances from  the  earth's  surface,  ft  fs  evident 

uTof^^i  ^--"""^''""'^  '"^e  regarding  the' 
use  of  solar  energy  in  space,  that  the  most 
extreme   speeds   will    be   produced    by   sol?r 

tloi?  will  .,.!  ^""^  °^  ^'^"'"=  disintegra- 
tion will  either  not  be  producible  In  Dracliroi 

^anr'lnvn,   ."'"    "°'    ''^    control.^'bTe'"b; 
means    involving    small    weight     These    as 
sumptions  may  not  be  warranted 
thP  rn!.*t/^  possible  to  Utilize  atomic  energy 
n«t.?J    ^*''  ''^  '"asportation  would  beZm' 

KwLmTh"'  T''  •*  '^^'  body'coiuJ 
oe  sent  from  the  solar  system    thus  afforri 

ng  protection  tD  the  confent^rom  meteors" 
In  this  case.  living  beings  might  be  Earned 

h^raX^Sur '  ''"'  '^"  ''^'"^  ^"^"*^^^^' 

the^'l'^y^LTn'''  ^^l^t^^^tlon  may  open 
the   way  from   the  creation  of  what  mieht 

mlaht  bp  .^"''h'k  **°'"^'  "^  ^h'^h  eneS 
^^     T^i,    r'''  "^y  '"^"y  high-speed  partU 

9a^^^=r"whrTieVtiS 

"INTERGALACTTC    TRAVEL 

■If  we  pass  from  interplanetary  space  to 
superspace,  this  can  only  imply  inSar! 
system  .space,  or  perhaps  intergalactlc  s^ace 
It  Is  perhaps  worth  emphasizing  that  al- 
though a  discussion  such  as  this  may  se^m 
academic  in  the  extreme,  it  nevertheleS 
poses  a  problem  which  will  some  daj  fal^ 
our    race    as    the    sun    grows    colder.^  even 

clnf   •  ^^'""*  °^  J"  propulsion,  we  suc- 
ceed in  moving  sunward. 

"The  most  desirable  destination  would  be 
a  planet  near  a  larger  sun  or  suns,  so  sit- 
uated that  the  temperature  would  be  like 
that  of  the  earth,  but  where  the  cooling 
would  be  slower.  The  destination  should  be 

^.o*^,^""^  °i  ^^^  ^''y  **^«^«  t-he  stars  are 
thickly  clustered,  so  that  any  further  mi- 
gration would  be  comparatively  ea^sy  the 
stars  preferably  being  hydrogen  or  new  stars 
Because  of  possible  danger  from  meteoric 
matter,  expeditions  should  be  sent  to  all 
pwxts  of  the  Milky  Way,  where  new  stars  are 
thickly     clustered.     With     each     expedition 
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should  be  taken  as  much  as  possible  of  all 
^1"?"h  ^'^^^'^ge'  I'l  as  light,  condensed 
and  indestructible  a  form  as  possible,  so  that 

oMendrd."*'*"^*"""   """   '^^*"   ^^^"    *h« 

"CREW  HIBERNATION 

!lf»,      .^  '"***^''  °^  maintaining  the  crew 
h^n\^^  *  ^^""^  '°^  temperature.  It  has  long 
re^^inT"^";  *>°^^^'«^  that  protoplasm  can 
remain  inanimate  for  great  periods  of  time 
and  can  also  withstand  intense  cold   It  mav 

thr^,'"!^^"^''^     ^     ^''°'^^     suitable'   beings 
through  many  generations." 

There  Is  a  line  in  a  song  in  "Pinlan's  Rain- 
bow that  goes  "I  follow  a  fellow  who  fol- 
lows a  dream."  I  am  blessed  to  have  seen  part 
of  his  dream  fulfilled  today.  I  can  do  no  less 
^U^fonow^'"''  '"'"  conviction  that  the  rest 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1969 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
ti-uism  of  warfaie  that  few  nations  de- 
feated on  the  battlefield,  will  readily 
admit  to  its  citizens  the  true  facts  of  its 
crushing  loss.  The  German  war  machine 
was  not  destroyed  by  the  Allies  in  1918 
the  German  generals  contended  •  rather' 
it  was  sold  out  by  the  actions  of  the  ci- 
vilian government. 

Today,  the  Egyptian  Government   is 
using  a  similar  ploy  in  legard  to  its  war- 
fai-e  with  Israel.  While  its  armv  and  air 
force  suffer  defeat  after  defeat.'the  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  official  voice  Radio 
Cairo,  and  the  articles  in  the  semiofficial 
newspaper  Al-Ahram.  continues  to  spew 
forth  reports  of  crushing  Arab   victories 
In  battle  after  battle,  the  Egj'ptians 
boast,  it  is  Israeli  planes  which  are  shot 
down ;  it  is  Israeli  soldiers  who  are  killed  • 
and  it  is  Israeli  fortifications  which  are 
destroyed. 

None  of  these  supposed  victories  can  be 
or  have  been  substantiated;  they  are 
merely  figments  in  the  imagination  of 
the  President  of  Egypt.  Fabrications 
such  as  these.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  Egyptian  masses  to 
engage  in  further  acts  of  terrorism  •  they 
in  no  way  lead  to  peace. 

Since  it  is  imperative  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  be  reached  immediately  by 
means  of  face-to-face  discussions  be- 
tween the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  reveal  to  the  world 
the  ti-ue  purpose  of  these  inflated  boasts- 
that  they  are  merely  propagandistic  lies 
which  thwart  the  cause  of  peace 

President  Nasser's  speech,  reported  in 
the  press  on  Wednesday.  July  23  is  a 
prime  example  of  such  a  boast.  The  Arab 
States,  cried  the  Egyptian  President  are 
about  to  enter  into  the  "liberation 
stage":  the  period  when  the  Arab  armed 
forces  will  enter  Israel  and  "liberate"  the 
land  from  its  rightful  owners. 

The  effect  of  such  a  speech,  Mr 
Speaker,  is  quite  obvious:  it  will  lead 
to  more  bloodshed;  it  will  result  in  a 
greater  number  of  terrorist  attacks-  It 
Will  breathe  new  hatred  of  Israel  into 


the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Arab  people; 
but  it  certainly  will  not  lead  to  peace.- 
It  is  words  such  as  these,  words  of  de- 
struction and  death,  which  are  uttered 
constantly  by  President  Jlasser;  words 
of  peace,  however,  are  seldom  heard. 

On  July  14,  the  Israeli  Embassy,  in  an 
attempt  to  deflate  the  lies  emanating 
fiom  Cairo,  issued  a  backgrounder  en- 
titled, "The  Cairo  Credibility  Gap."  In 
this  brief  report,  the  Israelis  have  pre- 
,<;ented  for  all  to  read  the  true  facts 
behind  Egyptian  "victories"  and  the  cor- 
rect statistics  concerning  Israelis  and 
Egyptian  ground  and  air  losses. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  Egyptian 
sources  contend  that  the  Israeli  Air  Force 
lias  lost  33  planes  in  the  4-month  peri- 
od between  March  and  July  14,  1969. 
During  the  period  covered  by  the  report, 
from  the  June  war  of  1967  until  July  14, 
1969,  Israel  has.  in  fact,  lost  only  three 
of  its  planes,  all  to  Egyptian  antiaircraft 
fire  while  Egypt  has  lost  28  of  its  air- 
craft, 22  in  dogflghts  and  six  to  antl- 
aii-craft  fire. 

In  subsequent  air  battles  over  the  Suez 
Canal,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Egyptians  have 
continued  these  fanciful  boasts.  Since 
July  14,  reports  Cairo  triumphantly,  no 
less  than  30  Israeli  planes  have  been 
downed.  The  true  facts,  however,  are 
these:  Israel  has,  in  actuality,  lost  only 
two  planes,  while  Egypt  has  lost  11. 

In  order  to  dispel  the  entire  slate  of 
Egyptian  myths,  I  should  now  like,  un- 
der imanimous  consent,  to  submit  this 
statement,  "The  Cairo  Credibility  Gap," 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Cairo  Cheoibility  Gap 
1.  A  study  of  Egyptian  communiques  and 
official  statements  over  the  past  two  vears 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  armed  forces 
of  Israel  must  be  reeling  from  defeat  to 
defeat.  Cairo's  Inventory  of  Israeli  losses  along 
the  Suez  Canal  for  the  single  period  of 
March  3-July  10.  1969,  reads  as  follows:  104 
dead  (plus  additional  reports  of  "numerous 
killed",  with  no  numbers  specified);  140 
tanks  destroyed.  66  vehicles  destroyed,  79 
observation  posts  destroyed.  29  gun  and 
mortar  batteries  silenced,  2  anti-aircraft 
battalions  and  7  missile  positions  silenced, 
and  "large  numbers  of  missile  and  artillery 
positions  knocked  out  of  action."  Egypt  goes 
on  to  claim  the  destruction  of  4  army  engi- 
neering units,  12  machine  gun  positions.  12 
command  poets,  12  regional  administration 
centers,  7  arms  dumps,  "much  engineering 
equipment",  "numerous  fortified  shelters", 
and  "many  giant  fires  Ignited". 

2.  Nasser:  60%  of  Israel's  Canal  Fortifica- 
tions Destroyed:  On  May  1,  1969,  President 
Nasser  made  the  foUowlng  declaration  in  his 
May  Day  address  at  Helwan,  a  suburb  of 
Cairo  (Radio  Carlo,  5/1  69,  17.04  hours 
GMT)  : 

"The  Israelis  announced  that  they  had 
built  up  a  fortified  line  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Suez  Canal;  that  thev  had  named 
it  the  Bar-Lev  Line  and  that  the  Egyptians 
could  not  demolish  these  emplacements 
ll'ar  Minister  General  Fawzi  informed  me  and 
the  Cabinet  last  week  that  our  armed  forces 
have  so  far  been  able  to  destroy  60%  of  the 
Bar-Lev  Line  (applause).  General  Fawzi  told 
us  at  the  Cabinet  that  the  armed  forces  will 
continue  to  implement  their  plan  until  they 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  remaining 
40%  of  the  Bar-Lev  Line  (applause) ." 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Egyptian  press  was 
able  to  report  the  destruction  of  the  remain- 
Ing  40'v.  On  July  4,  1969,  the  Egyptian  daUy, 
El-Akhbar.  announced  that  the  destruction 
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of  the  Bar-Lev  Line    'ha«  finally  compelled 
the  Israelis  to  wtthdraw  Into  the  desert." 

On  May  6,  1969.  foreign  correspondents  were 
invited  to  tour  the  Suez  Canal  fortifications 
on  the  Israeli  side.  They  interviewed  the 
soldiers.  Inspected  the  bunkers  and  reported 
the  truth.  Not  one  of  the  emplacements  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  weeks  of  Egyptian 
sheUlng.  (See,  for  example,  the  New'  York 
rimes,  May  7,  1969). 

3.  Israel's  Air  Force  "Bled  White":  Every 
air  skirmish  ends  in  Egyptian  victory  accord- 
ing to  Cairo  conmiuniques.  These  assert  that 
Israel  has  lost  to  Egypt  no  fewer  than  33 
aircraft  between  March  and  July,  1969:  4 
Mirages.  6  helicopters,  12  Pipers,  "6  combat 
planes"  (unspecified),  "a  Jet"  (unspecified), 
and  4  other  unspecified  aircraft.  Add  to  these 
the  alleged  downlngs  between  June  1967  and 
March  1969.  and  the  Israeli  Air  Force  has. 
according  to  Radio  Cairo,  been  almost  "bled 
white." 

Israel  has.  in  fact,  lost  to  date  three  air- 
craft to  Egypt  since  the  Six  Day  War:— two 
fighters  and  a  Piper  .spotter  plane  shot  down 
by  anti-aircraft  fire  on  July  25.  1967  and 
on  December  1.  1967  and  March  9,  1969  re- 
spectively. These  planes  were  all  shot  down 
by  anti-aircraft  fire. 

Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  28 
combat  aircraft,  most  of  them  MIO  21 's. 
between  July  4,  1967  and  July  7,  1969 
Twenty-two  were  downed  in  dog  fights  and 
6  by  anti-aircraft  fire.  Twelve  Egyptian  MIG 
2rs  have  been  downed  since  May  1969.  (See 

list ). 

4.  "Raids  that  Never  Were":  The  continu- 


ous violation  by  Egypt  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment has  elicited   an  Israeli   response   both, -  -=^, , 

along   the   cease-fire   lines   and   deep   inside      leted  or  rewritten  are  any  and  every  reference 
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dents   who   asked   not  to  be   identified   for 
publication." 

5.  Radio  Cairo:  In  a  land  of  widespread  il- 
literacy, where  the  people  are  dependent 
on  village  radios  and  on  word-of-mouth  facts 
that  are  too  often  fiction,  the  myths  of  the 
government-controlled  Radio  Cairo  linger 
and  are  undoubtedly  believed.  Its  stories  on 
Israel  are  frequently  hair-raising,  sometimes 
comical.  A  random  example  of  the  type  of 
news  disseminated  to  the  Egyptian  "people 
Is  this  item  monitored  on  July  6,  1969  9  30 
GMT.  It  reads: 

"The  Israel  authorities  have  today  cut  off 
all  water  supplies  to  the  Arab  residents  of 
Jerusalem  in  retribution  for  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  July  3,  (concerning 
Jerusalem) .  The  aim  U  to  compel  the  thirsty 
people  to  flee  the  city.  The  Jerusalem  Arabs 
have  expressed  their  determination  not  to 
give  in  to  the  Zionist  terror  tactics." 

Foreign  visitors  by  the  thousands  were 
in  Jenisalem  on  that  Sabbath  day,  among 
them  foreign  correspondents.  Nobody  re- 
ported the  story.  It  was  another  myth. 

6.  Nasser's  Interviews:  President  Nasser's 
natural  propaganda  skill  has  been  attested 
to  by  foreign  visitors  to  Cairo.  He  is  graced 
with  personal  charm,  is  known  to  be  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  Western  mood  and  thinking 
and  is  adept  in  measuring  his  words  to  audi- 
ences abroad.  The  Nasser  Interviews  in  the 
Western  press  carry  passages  that  on  the 
surface  :it  least  appear  ref".«!onable  Such  pas- 
sages never  reach  the  Egyptian  public.  With- 
out exception,  every  Nasser  interview  with 
a  Western  newsman  is  subjected  to  Intensive 
editing  and  censorship  before  it  is  released 
for  publication   in   the  Egyptian   press.   De- 


Egypt  proper.  On  6  occasions  since  Novem- 
ber 1968.  Israeli  commandos  have  struck  at 
installations  within  Egyptian  territory,  Cairo 
has  sought  either  to  deny  their  having  taken 
place  or,  when  this  has  not  been  possible,  to 
place  the  blame  on  lone  Israeli  aircraft.  The 
Nag  Hammadl  raid  of  November  1,  1968,  is  a 
case  In  p>olnt.  The  New  York  Times.  Novem- 
ber 2.  1968.  carried  the  following  item,  date- 
Uned  Cairo: 

"The  United  Arab  Republic  announced 
at  dawn  today  that  a  single  Israeli  warplane 
had  bombed  a  bridge  and  a  power  station  in 
Upper  Egypt,  near  Luxor.  A  communique 
Issued  from  the  Egyptian  Supreme  Military 
Headquarters  said  that  the  raid  had  occurred 
10  PM  yesterday." 

The  Israeli  army  communique,  November  1, 
1968,  gave  its  version  as  follows: 

"An  Israeli  army  commando  unit  struck 
tonight  at  three  targets  In  southern  Egypt 
on  the  road  between  Cairo  and  Aswan,  some 
230  kilometres  north  of  Aswan.  The  targets 
were  a  transformer  plant  and  two  bridges 
over  the  Nile.  Our  forces  returned  safely  to 
base." 

The  New  York  Times,  November  4,  1969. 
carried  a  report  from  the  scene  of  the  raid. 
Nag  Hammadl,  written  by  the  Times  Cairo 
correspondent.  Eric  Paco.  The  report  states 
in  part : 

"More  than  a  dozen  residents  of  this  sleepy 
area  in  Upper  Egypt  contend  that  helicopter- 
borne  Israeli  commandos,  not  Israeli  bomb- 
ers, caused  the  damage  reported  Thursday 
to  a  local  dam,  bridge  and  power  station.  An 
Egyptian  officer  flatly  denied  the  reports  of 
the  residents,  who  today  told  their  version 
of  the  incidents  to  Arabic  speaking  visi- 
tors .  .  .  Colonel  Ibrahim,  a  military  com- 
mentator on  television  who  sometimes  serves 
as  military  spokesman,  contended  that  the 
damage  had  been  caused  by  a  Israeli  plane  or 
planes  using  bombs,  rockets  and  bullets.  The 
visitors  were  not  shown  any  bullets  or  bomb 
or  rocket  parts  to  support  this  contention. 
They  were  hustled  out  of  the  station  after 
a  short  visit  in  the  dark  .  .  .  After  causing 
the  damage  the  IsraeU  commandos  disap- 
peared Into  the  night  according  to  the  resl- 


that  might  be  Interpreted  as  moderate  or 
accommodating.  This  was  true  In  the  case 
of  his  interview  in  Look,  March  10,  1968. 
his  Interview  in  Newsweek.  February  10.  1969. 
his  Interview  in  the  New  York  Times,  March 
2,  1969.  and  his  interview  in  Time  Magazine. 
May  16.  1969.  In  each  instance  the  technique 
has  been  to  doctor  and  rephrase  the  original 
text  to  make  it  conform  to  actual  Egyptian 
policy. 

A  particularly  significant  and  not  atypical 
example  Is  the  Cairo  treatment  rendered  to 
the  Look  Interview  (March  10.  1968).  ioofc 
had  asked  Nasser  whether  he  had  perhaps 
been  misled  by  suspicion  and  faulty  infor- 
mation when,  In  1967.  he  accused  the  US. 
and  Britain  of  attacking  his  air  force.  He 
replied : 

"You  could  say  that,  yes." 
The  Cairo  press  gave  this  as  Nasser's  reply 
to  the  same  question: 

"Ton  may  say  so,  but  others  say  some- 
thing else." 

To  this  day  the  Egyptian  public  has  not 
been  told  the  truth  and  no  doubt  many  still 
live  with  the  fantasy  that  the  Egyptian  air 
force  was  destroyed  by  U.S.  and  British  car- 
rier planes. 

7.  Al-Ahram  Story:  One  of  Cairo's  foremost 
propagandists  is  Heyselnan  Helkal.  a  close 
confidant  of  Nasser  and  editor  of  the  semi- 
official dally  newspaper  Al-Ahram.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1969,  the  New  York  Post  carried  an 
AP  dispatch  datellned  Cairo  that  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"President  Nixon  has  invited  a  14  year  old 
Egyptian  girl  whose  father  was  killed  in  the 
1967  Arab-Israeli  war  to  visit  him  at  the 
White  House  if  she  ever  comes  to  the  U.S.. 
the  semiofficial  newspaper  Al-Ahram  said 
today.  "The  girl,  Nagla  Hllmy,  sent  Nixon  a 
letter  last  month  saying  her  father.  Hedayat 
Hllmy.  a  pilot,  was  killed  "with  weapons 
America  gave  to  Israel."  Hllmy  had  piloted 
Nixon's  plane  when  he  visited  Egypt'  in  1965. 
Al-Ahram  said  .  .  .  "Al-Ahram  said  it  would 
pay  the  girl's  expense:  for  the  trip  she  hopes 
to  make  during  her  school  !;ummer  holidays." 
The  report  quoted  from  President  Nixon's 
reply  to  the  girl's  letter  as  follows: 
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•If  we  can  achieve  peace,  fine  men  like 
your  father  will  not  be  lost  In  future  battles 
and  instead,  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  their  families  and  the  welfare 
of  their  countries." 

The  Washington  Post,  June  21,  1969  re- 
ported that  Nagia  Hilmy  had  arrived  In 
Washington  with  her  mother  on  June  19 
1969. 

The  facts  are  these:  the  late  Hedayat 
Hllmy  was  not  killed  "with  weapons  America 
gave  to  Israel,"  He  was  not  killed  In  the  Six 
Day  War.  nor  In  any  military  action  involv- 
ing Israel.  Hedayat  Hilmy  ivas  a  transport 
pilot  who  lost  his  li/e  in  October  1967  when 
the  llyushin-14  he  was  flying  from  Cairo  to 
Alexandria  collided  with  another  Ilyushin 
transport.  Al-Ahram.  September  8,  1968.  car- 
ried his  photograph  and  an  obituary  notice 
from  the  family,  announcing  the  first  anni- 
versary of  his  death  (according  to  the  date 
of  the  Arabic  lunar  year).  The  notice  gave 
details  of  a  memorial  gathering  that  was  to 
be  held  on  the  following  day  in  Cairo. 

In  an  attempt  to  reap  a  cheap  propaganda 
victory,  Al-Ahram  had  shifted  the  scene  and 
the  date  of  the  pilot's  death.  Whether  the 
daughter  knew  the  true  circumstances  of  her 
fathers  passing— she  was  12  years  old  at  the 
-  time"— Is  not  known. 

».  -Prrsttge,  Morale.  Politics:  The  character 
and  policy  of  the  Egyptian  propaganda  ma- 
chine has  apparently  changed  little,  if  at 
all,  since  that  time  in  June  1967  when  Cairo 
fabricated  the  US-British  mass  attack  on 
the  Egyptian  air  force.  Invented  an  air  vic- 
tory Involving  the  destruction  of  167  Israeli 
planes,  and  told  the  world  that  Tel  Aviv  had 
been  reduced  to  ruin.  Relevant  still  are  the 
words  of  the  Washington  Post,  June  7.  1967. 
which  spoke  of  Cairo's  propaganda  excesses  in 
these  terms : 

•  Fortunately,  over  the  years,  this  cesspool 
on  the  Nile  has  so  utterly  destroyed  its  own 
credibility  that  truth  Itself  would  be  ren- 
dered dubious  by  disclosure  from  such  a 
polluted  source.  But  a  lying  media  of  com- 
munication, even  though  notoriously  unreli- 
able, can  work  dangerous  mischief  in  an  in- 
flammable situation.  In  a  society  where  there 
existed  independent  sources  of  Information, 
its  capacity  for  evil  might  be  diminished.  But 
its  monopoly  multiplies  its  works  of  wicked- 
ness." 

The  monopoly  control  by  the  Cairo  Gov- 
ernment over  the  nations  mass  media  per- 
sists, as  do  the  fantasies  and  the  exaggera- 
tions. Considerations  of  prestige,  morale  and 
politics  continue  to  take  precedence  over 
truth,  with  consequences  that  must,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  prove  grave  to  Egyptian 
society  In  the  words  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  June  30.  1967,  "The  Arab  Lands  re- 
fuse to  face  facts  and  take  haven  in  self- 
deceptions  which  will  make  it  harder  for 
them  to  face  reality  .  .  .  They  take  refuge 
In  fantasy,  thereby  only  compounding  their 
future  difficulties. 
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8  March  69,  MIG  21  downed  In  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Canal    (pilot  captured). 

14  April  69.  MIG  21  downed  In  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Canal. 

21  May  69.  MIO  21  downed  by  anti-aircraft 
fire  over  Suez  Canal. 

21  May  69.  3  MIG  21 's  downed  In  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Canal. 

23  June  69,  NHG  21   downed  In  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Canal. 

26  June  69.  2  MIG  3  Is  downed  In  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Gulf. 

2  July  69.  4  MIG  2rs  downed  in  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Gulf. 

7  July  69.  2  MIG  21  s  downed  in  dog  fitrht 
m  vicinity  of  Sharm-el-Shelk. 

Tot-al  downed— 28.  of  which  22  were  de- 
stroyed m  dog  fights  and  6  by  anti-aircraft 
fire.  Israel's  losses  during  the  same  period 
on  the  Egyptian  front  were  2  fighters  (25  July 
1967  and  1  December  1967),  and  1  Piper 
spotter  plane  (9  March  1969),  all  downed 
by  anti-aircraft  fire 
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EGYPTIAN    AIR    LOSSES    SINCE    SIX    DAY    WAR 

4  July  67.  Suchoy-7  downed  by  antl-alr- 
cr.\f  t  fire  at  Raas  Sudar. 

8  July  67,  MIG  21  downed  in  dog  fight  over 
Suez  Canal. 

11  July  67.  Suchoy-7  downed  by  anti-air- 
craft fire  at  Roman! . 

15  July  67,  2  MIG  21 's  downed  in  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Canal.  *     ^ 

15  July  67.  2  MIG  17's  downed  In  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Canal. 

15  July  67,  Suchoy-7  downed  in  dog  fight 
over  Suez  Canal. 

15  July  67.  2  NUG  I7's  downed  by  anti- 
aircraft fire  over  Suez  Canal. 

28  August  67.  Suchoy-7  downed  by  anti- 
aircraft fire  over  Suez  Canal. 

U    October    67,    MIG    21' downed    in   dog 
fight  over  Suez  Can.U. 

10  December  68.   MIG  17  downed  in  dog 
fight  m  vicinity  of  Sharm-el  Sheik. 


CAMPUS    DISCIPLINING     TOUGHER 
THAN  BELIEVED 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion in  recent  weeks  about  the  actions 
of  college  and  university  administrators 
with  regard  to  the  handling  of  student 
disorders. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  HEW 
Secretary   Pinch   have  made   clear   the 
strong  belief  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion that  the  administrative  independ- 
ence of  colleges  and  universities  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  academic  free- 
dom which  this  Nation  has  always  cher- 
ished for  its  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation.   Responsibility   for    the    orderly 
maintenance  of  these  institutions  should 
not  be  preempted  by  any  Federal  agency 
Some  have  claimed  that  college  ad- 
ministrators have  not  dealt  adequately 
with  the  problem  of  disruptive  student 
action.  This  view,  it  seems  to  me.  is  not 
correct  and  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  including  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  information  which  de- 
tails some  of  the  action  which  has  been 
taken     by     colleges     and     universities 
throughout  the  country: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  23,  1969 1 
DiscffLiNiNG    ON    Campus    Tougher    Than 
Believed— Colleges  Have  Been  Par  Prom 
Soft    in    Dealing    Wrrn    Some    Dissident 
Students 

(By  John  Kendall  and  George  Kannar) 
Prom  the  cradle  of  the  student  movement 
UC  Berkeley,  to  the  nation's  oldest  univer- 
sity. Harvard,  scores  of  campus  disturbances 
this  school  year  have  prompted  the  ques- 
tion : 

"Why  don't  they  just  throw  the  trouble- 
makers out?" 

The  question  Implies  an  easy  answer-  get 
tough.  The  implication  is  that  nothing  is 
being  done.  ^ 

But  the  fact  is,  universities  and  colleges 
have  disciplined  scores,  probably  hundreds 
with  more  than  clucks  of  disapproval  and 
slaps  on  the  wrist.  During  the  last  school 
year,  for  example: 

UC  Berkeley  dismissed   15.  suspended  35 
placed  160  on  disciplinary  probation  in  three 


disturbances  and  collected  some  $20,000  in 
fines  for  property  damage.  Those  totals  do 
not  include  possible  action  against  273  stu- 
dents Involved  In  the  "people's  park- 
incident. 

harvard  takes  action 
Harvard  dismissed  3.  "separated"  13  for  pe- 
riods up  to  two  years,  placed  20  on  proba- 
tion and  warned  99  against  future  miscon- 
duct after  400  policemen  were  called  to  clear 
University  Hall  of  protesters. 

Stanford  University  suspended  14.  placed 
77  on  probation  and  levied  fines  totaling 
$5,425  after  demonstrators  disrupted  the 
Jan.  14  board  of  trustees  meeting  and  occu- 
pied Encina  Hall  on  May  1. 

University  of  Chicago  expelled  43  and  sus- 
pended 81  for  periods  up  to  six  quarters  for  .1 
two-week  building  sit-in  and  an  Invasion  of 
tae  Faculty  Club.  Police  were  never  called. 

Dartmouth  obtained  a  court  order  to  clear 
a  seized  building.  When  it  was  violated,  40 
undergraduates  were  arrested  by  police.  Tlilr- 
ty-six  of  them  were  sentenced  to  30  days  in 
Jail.  Campus  disciplinary  hearings  were  under 
way  at  the  end  of  the  school  term. 

forty-two  suspended  at  occidental 
Occidental  College  suspended  42  student.s 
for  the  remainder  of  the  spring  term  after 
they  sat  in  the  placement  office  to  protest  on- 
campus  military  recruiting. 

San  Prancisco  State  College  expelled  1.  sus- 
pended 27.  placed  10  on  probation  and  issued 
letters  of  reprimand  to  97  students  in  a  tu- 
multuous period  marked  by  repeated  use  of 
police  on  campus. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  placed 
46  students  on  disciplinary  probation  after 
the  takeover  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  Nov.  4.  The  college  has 
resened  the  right  to  review  the  cases  of  2'} 
of  the  students  waiting  trial  on  felon* 
charges. 

Expulsion,  dismissal  or  suspension  maj 
seem  minor  to  angry  citizens.  But  to  a  stu 
dent  who  may  lose  his  2-S  draft  status  or  fi- 
nancial support,  or  who  may  fail  to  graduate 
these  are  not  small  matters. 

What's  happened  at  UC  Berkeley  illustrates 
the  effectiveness  of  university  discipline  in 
the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Roger  W.  Heyns' 

He  told  the  Comstock  Club  in  Sacramento 
recently  that  in  the  past  two  years  "only  32" 
of  more  than  350  disciplined  students  "have 
committed  a  second  violation  and  five  have 
committed  a  third. 

Heyns  said  the  impression  that  UC  Berke- 
ley ignores  discipline  and  enforcement  of 
rules  among  its  students  is  a  "myth"  which 
survives  outside  the  campus. 

In  the  four  years  prior  to  1969.  the  chan- 
cellor reported,  more  than  350  Cal  students 
were  disciplined  for  rules  \'ioIations  not  in- 
cluding what  he  termed  "beer.  sex.  and  cheat, 
ing"  cases.  (There  have  been  only  two  of  this 
traditional  type  at  Berkeley,  since  Jan   1  ) 

Today  political  activity  is  the  principal 
reason  for  rule-breaking,  not  pantv  raids  and 
just  as  the  reasons  have  changed,  "so  have  the 
uninversity's  methods  in  dealing  with 
violators. 

Going— if  not  gone— are  the  days  when  the 
dean  of  students  handled  each  discipline 
case  like  a  parent,  judging  the  student  In- 
formally with  a  minimum  of  rules. 

BECOMES     SPECIFIC 

Lately,  rules  have  proliferated  along  with 
statements  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  students.  Instead  of  vague  comm[>nds 
against  misbehavior,  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  become  specific  in  spelling  out 
offenses,  punishment  and  procedures. 

Last  month,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
California  state  college  system  amended  gen- 
eral rules  Which  said  any  student  may  be 
placed  on  probation,  suspended  or  expelled 
for:  *^ 

A— Disorderly,  unethical,  vicious  or  Im- 
moral conduct. 
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B — Misuse,  abuse,  theft  or  destruction  of 

state  property. 

New  rules  list  cheating,  forgery,  misrepre- 
sentation, obstruction  or  disruption,  physical 
abuse,  theft,  unauthorized  entry,  sale  or  pos- 
session of  dangerous  drugs,  possession  or  use 
of  explosives  or  deadly  weapons,  lewd  or  In- 
decent behavior  and  soliciting  others  to  do 
an  unlawful  act. 

The  new  regulations  define  "deadly  wea- 
pon" as  "any  Instrument  or  weapon  of  the 
kind  commonly  known  as  a  blackjack,  sling- 
shot, billy,  sandclub,  sandbag,  metal 
knuckles,  any  dirk,  dagger,  switchblade 
knife,  pistol,  revolver,  or  any  other  firearm, 
any  knife  having  a  blade  longer  than  five 
inches,  any  razor  with  an  unguarded  blade, 
and  any  metal  pipe  or  bar  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  club." 

As  the  rules  become  specific  and  as  the 
number  and  types  of  offenses  increase,  the 
procedure  for  dealing  with  violators  becomes 
more  legalistic,  taking  on  the  appearance  of 
an  adversary  proceeding — a  trial. 

Changes  in  the  students  themselves  help 
foster  the  trend  toward  legalization. 

Increasingly  distrustful  of  what  they  think 
is  secrecy  and  behind-the-scenes  maneuver- 
ing, many  students  demand  that  everything 
must  be  conducted  in  the  open.  Many  want 
the  procedures  written  down  so  they  know 
how  to  defend  themselves  against  charges. 

But  "openness"  itself  has  a  positive  value 
for  some  of  them.  At  Yale  University,  for 
example,  "open  decision-making"  is  one  of 
the  most  appealing  revolutionary  rallying 
cries.  Opening  the  disciplinary  procedures 
somehow  seems  to  lead  almost  inevitably  to 
regularizing  them,  and  eventually  making 
them  more  formal  and  legalistic. 

At  UC  Berkeley,  regulations  issued  more 
than  a  year  ago  guarantee  due  process  for 
the  accused  student,  including  right  of  coun- 
sel at  an  impartial  hearing,  safeguards 
against  self-incrimination  and  an  adequate 
summary  of  the  hearing. 

To  William  Van  Alstyne,  general  counsel 
of  the  American  Assn.  of  University  Profes- 
sors, the  system  becomes  "more  judicious" 
as  it  becomes  "more  judicial." 

But  not  everyone  agrees  that  legalism  is 
good.  State  College  Chancellor  Glenn  S. 
Dumke  doesn't. 

PROCESS  COLLAPSE 

"There  is  ...  a  very  real  danger  that  stu- 
dent discipline  on  university  campuses  is 
Ijeing  jeopardized  by  the  imposition  of  ad- 
ministrative injunctions,  providing  attorneys 
for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defense,  the 
use  of  legal  rather  than  academic  vocabu- 
laries, etc.."  Dumke  said  in  a  recent  speech. 

"Not  only  can  such  judicial  trafjping  pro- 
vide a  false  impression  of  due  process,  but 
they  can  seriously  slow  down  that  process  to 
a  point  where  It  simply  becomes  inoperative." 

At  San  Prancisco  State  College,  one  of 
Dumke's  administrative  headaches  during 
this  school  year,  the  usual  disciplinary  proc- 
ess collapsed  when  the  student  body  presi- 
dent refused  to  appoint  student  members 
to  a  student-faculty  committee. 

Emergency  procedures  were  invoked  by 
acting  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  He  ap- 
l>olnted  an  associate  as  the  coordinator  for 
internal  affairs,  charged  with  gathering  In- 
formation about  violations  and  conducting 
hearings  before  panels  of  volunteer  faculty 
members. 

"We've  sort  of  staggered  along  as  best  we 
'ould  under  tremendous  handicaps,"  says  a 
college  spokesman.  "We  have  tried  to  make 
it  a  fair  system  although  It  has  not  been 
;  atlsfactory." 

This  fall  San  FVancisco  State  administra- 
tors plan  to  use  the  same  emergency  system, 
imless  the  Academic  State  approves  a  new 
one. 

At  UC  Berkeley,  a  new  judicial  system  was 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

proposed  by  a  student-faculty  Study  Com- 
mission on  University  Governance.  In  a  re- 
port, issued  last  year  the  group  said. 

"We.  too,  share  the  nostalgia  for  a  com- 
munity whose  limited  size  and  shared  pur- 
pose permit  It  to  dispense  with  rules  and 
procedures.  Reality  compels  the  admission 
that  such  a  community  does  not  resemble 
the  Berkeley  of  1968.  " 

The  commission  proposed  that  the  cen- 
tral adjudicatory  function  of  the  university 
community  should  fall  to  a  faculty-student 
Student  Conduct  Court,  divided  Into  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  division  and  trial  division. 
Tlie  planners  foresaw  the  occasional  need  iat 
a  campus  review  court. 

They  called  for  formation  of  a  legal  serv- 
ices board,  an  agency  composed  of  law- 
trained  faculty  members  and  students.  The 
board  would  prepare  cases,  supply  advisors 
to  students  brought  before  the  courts  and 
assist  the  courts  In  resolving  legal  Issues. 

The  commission's  stated  objective  was  to 
provide  for  a  judiciary  Independent  of  ex- 
ecutive or  prosecuting  functions  and  to  cre- 
ate judicial  and  rule-making  machinery 
which  is  broadly  representative  of  all  cam- 
pus interests. 

RtTLES    COORDINATOR 

So  far.  nothing  has  been  done  about  the 
recommendations . 

With  one  exception.  UC  Berkeley's  disci- 
plinary machinery  remained  largely  the  same 
through  the  university's  recent  troubles.  A 
difference  is  the  appointment  of  a  coordi- 
nator of  rules  and  facilities,  separate  from 
Dean  of  Students  Arlelgh  Williams'  office, 
whose  task  is  to  initiate  cases  according  to 
the  time,  place  and  manner  of  rules  in- 
fractions. 

Cases  which  Dean  Williams  thinks  are 
serious  enough  are  heard  by  the  Committee 
on  Student  Conduct,  composed  of  five  fac- 
ulty and  four  student  members. 

Williams  admits  that  the  volume  of  cases 
has  had  a  "serious  impact"  on  the  univer- 
sity's disciplinary  machinery,  but  he  says  the 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  continues 
"to  meet  the  calendar." 

"I  feel  our  system  is  fair  and  a  very  wise 
system,"  he  says.  "I  think  it  has  handled 
discipline  In  a  very  capable  manner.  It  is 
not  lenient,  nor  Is  it  repressive.  It  is  a  system 
that  is  able  to  provide  proper  justice  lor  per- 
sons accused  of  violating  the  rules." 

Not  so.  says  Charles  Palmer.  UC  Berkeley's 
student  body  president  this  year. 

"I  think  there  are  tremendous  problems 
here."  he  says.  "Many  of  the  structures  are 
Irrelevant.  Discipline  often  appears  arbitrary 
and  not  terribly  consistent.  Lots  of  people 
are  tried  for  what  they  couldn't  be  tried  for 
in  court.  It  has  become  a  political  thing. 
Some  people  are  disciplined  and  some  are 
not." 

In  Palmer's  opinion,  the  system  is  not  rep- 
resentative. He  says  it  is  run  by  faculty 
members  appointed  by  the  chancellor  and 
by  students  who  are  "not  our  peers." 

Palmer's  view  is  strikingly  different  from 
that  of  Pat  Shea,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Presidents  at  neighboring  Stanford. 

"I  think  Stanford  has  made  tremendous 
steps  in  community  government  and  com- 
munity respect  for  its  own  laws."  the  politi- 
cal science  major  said. 

Stanford's  new  president.  Kenneth  S. 
Pitzer,  agrees. 

At  his  recent  inauguration.  Pitzer  said 
the  university's  new  system  is  intact  but 
"seriously  overburdened."  But.  he  said.  "We 
are  gaining,  rather  than  losing  in  this  area. 
I  hope  for  further  progress  next  year." 

"We  are  moving  forward  in  rebuilding  the 
understanding  and  confidence  among  the 
constituencies  at  Stanford." 

Stanford  has  attempted  to  involve  the  en- 
tire campus  community  in  determining  what 
constitutes   a   community  disruption,   then 
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engage  each  element  further  In  solving  the 
problem  and  applying  disciplinary  measures. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  Committee  of  15  last 
year  recommended  a  new  legislative  and 
judicial  charter. 

The  charter,  approved  by  faculty,  students 
and  administration  members,  places  primary 
responsibility  for  enforcing  campus  rules  m 
the  Stanford  Judicial  Council,  composed  of 
four  students  and  five  faculty  members. 

Two  other  new  groups  were  formed:  a  65- 
member  Academic  Senate,  small  enough  to 
discuss  major  topics,  and  a  five-member 
Faculty  Consultative  Group  for  Campus  Dis- 
ruptions to  provide  a  continuous  link  with 
the  faculty  during  crises. 

Then,  last  fall,  acting  President  Robert  J. 
Glaser  promulgated  a  new  policy  on  campus 
disruptions.  Generally.  It  makes  it  a  violation 
of  university  regulations  for  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, staff  member  or  student  to  prevent  or 
disrupt  normal  university  functions  or 
obstruct  the  legitimate  movements  of  indi- 
viduals on  campvis. 

The  policy  was  approved  by  the  student 
legislature  and  Academic  Senate. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1968,  Stanford  faced 
the  new  year  with  a  policy  on  disruption,  a 
community-approved  judicial  process  to  en- 
force that  policy  and  new  means  for  student- 
faculty  participation. 

How  well  the  new  system  worked  is  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  repwrt  by  Gerald  Gunther.  a 
nationally  prominent  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  Stanford  and  a  member  of  the 
university's  Faculty  Consultative  Group. 

NEW    MACHINERY 

Gunther  recalled  that  In  May,  1968.  stu- 
dents occupied  the  Old  Student  Union  Build- 
ing, to  gain  amnesty  for  seven  students 
disciplined  for  attempting  to  disrupt  CIA 
recruiting.  Subsequently,  the  Academic 
Council  voted  in  favor  of  amnesty  for  stu- 
dents involved  both  in  the  original  disruption 
and  the  sit-in. 

Last  month — a  year  later — when  students 
occupied  Encina  Hall  the  new  machinery  be- 
gan to  work.  Within  an  hour  of  the  1  a.m. 
occupation,  the  Dean  of  Students  and  15 
faculty  members  had  entered  the  building  to 
certify  that  a  disruption  existed  and  to  ask 
demonstrators  both  to  leave  and  to  identify 
themselves.  Identification  was  begun,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Faculty  Con- 
sultative Group,  a  decision  was  made  to  call 
police. 

At  7:30  a.m.  more  than  100  Snnt.i  Clara 
County  sheriff's  deputies  arrived.  As  previ- 
ously planned,  faculty  members  entered  the 
building  with  each  arrest  team. 

Their  purpose,  according  to  Gunth*.  was 
to  encourage  students  to  leave,  to  prevent 
fear  of  police  attack,  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing afterward  concerning  what  hap- 
pened and  "to  give  pause  to  those  demon- 
strators who  had  hoped  to  follow  the  policy 
of  radicalizing  more  students  by  provoking 
actual  or  apparent  police  brutality." 

The  sit-in  protestors  chose  to  leave  Encina 
Hall  voluntarily.  Seventy-eight  demonstra- 
tors were  Identified  and  placed  on  Immediate 
temporary  suspension  and  Stanford  obtained 
a  court  order  to  restrain  further  disrtiptions. 

The  Judicial  Council  has  recommended, 
and  President  Pitzer  approved,  suspension 
for  14  of  the  demonstrators  and  probation 
for  48  others.  The  suspensions  are  the  first 
such  mass  penalty  at  Stanford  in  more  than 
20  years. 

ACTION    ENDORSED 

The  clay  after  the  Encina  Hall  tit-in  the 
Academic  Council  virtually  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  action  of  Pitzer  and  the  provost. 

Gunther  says  It  would  be  "utter  foolish- 
ness" to  Imply  that  Stanford  has  arrived  at 
permanent  campus  peace. 

"But,"  he  says,  'the  important  thing  to 
see  is  that  the  adminictrative  methods  used 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  Stanford  community 
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have  undergone  fundamental  and  pervasive 
changes. 

■While  no  one  Is  happy  with  the  resort 
to  police  force— least  of  all  the  president  and 
provost — the  contrast  In  commiinlty  sup- 
port with  the  earlier  sit-in  and  with  results 
of  many  other  campuses  Is  marked. 

"The  university  has  learned  new  and  more 
effective  procedures  for  dealing  with  disrup- 
tions and  the  university  community,  while 
far  from  united  on  the  Issue,  has  worked 
together  In  enforcing  Its  policy." 

Van  Alstyne  of  the  American  Assn.  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  who  recently  taught  at 
Stanford,  says  he  knows  of  no  other  insti- 
tution that  'has  done  as  much  as  Stanford 
to  make  Its  Internal  processes  work." 

He  estimates,  however,  that  perhaps  a 
hundred  universities  and  colleges  have  re- 
vised or  are  revising  their  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures because  the  volume  and  gravity  of 
student  disruptions  have  disclosed  the  weak- 
ness and  arbitrariness  of  their  machinery. 

One  school,  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca. 
N.Y.,  found  Its  traditional  disciplinary  pro- 
cedure painfully  Inadequate  this  year. 
In  fact,  the  Issue  at  Cornell  which 
prompted  disruptive  student  action  was  the 
disciplinary  system  Itself. 

la-AprU  black  students,  armed  with  shot- 
-  guns,  occupied  an  administration  building 
to  protest  alleged  arbitrariness  of  Cornell's 
all-white  disciplinary  structure,  which  had 
Just  recommended  punishment  for  five  black 
students  Involved  In  an  earlier  Incident. 

Jamee  Perkins.  Cornell's  president,  agreed 
to  drop  the  charges  U  the  students  would 
leave  the  occupied  building  peacefully.  They 
did.  but  two  days  later  the  faculty  repudi- 
ated Perkins'  compromise  and  continued 
proceedings  against  the  five  students. 

Two  days  later,  with  the  specter  of  armed 
violence  hanging  over  the  campus,  and  with 
a  member  of  the  Black  Students  Union  de- 
claring over  national  television  that  "Cornell 
University  has  Just  three  hours  to  live,"  the 
faculty  changed  its  mind  and  stopped  pro- 
ceedings against  the  students. 

In  the  end,  no  one  was  punished  for  any- 
thing by  the  university,  although  a  handful 
of  white  SDS  members  face  civil  trespassing 
charges. 

Cornell  has  decided  not  to  discipline  its 
students  until  it  has  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  revision  of  the  disciplinary  system  A 
special  committee  set  up  to  study  the  prob- 
lem Is  expected  to  release  Its  report  soon 
Meanwhile,  only  routine  'beer,  sex  and 
cheating"  cases  are  being  handled. 

At  Harvard,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence approved  the  university's  recent  pen- 
alties for  seizure  of  University  Hall  by  a 
342  to  29  vote,  and  adopted  a  resolution 
which  said: 

"We  recognize  the  need  to  formulate  In 
the  near  future,  a  document  that  wlU  emerge 
from  the  widest  discussion  within  and  will 
reflect  a  wide  consensus  of  aU  members  of 
the  Harvard  Community. 

■This  statement  shall  apply  equally  to 
students,  to  officers  of  instruction  and  to 
officers  of  administration." 

In  an  Interim  statement,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  listed  activities  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  purpose  of  the  aca- 
demic community.  They  Included: 

Violence  against  any  member  or  guest  of 
the  university  connnunlty. 

Deliberate  Interference  with  academic 
freedom  and  freedom  of  speech  (including 
not  only  disruptions  of  a  class  but  also  in- 
terference with  the  freedom  of  any  speaker 
invited  by  any  section  of  the  university 
community  to  express  his  views). 

Theft  or  wiUful  destruction  of  university 
property  or  of  the  property  of  members  of 
the  university. 

The  faculty  members  recommended  ao- 
proprlate  discipline,  including  expulsion, 
dismissal,  separation  c*  requirements  U^ 
withdraw. 
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Dartmouth  has  taken  a  similar  approach 
during  the  past  18  months  to  establish  col- 
lege guidelines  by  community  consensus. 

If  any  campus  communities  are  reluctant 
to  deal  with  disciplinary  problems,  there  are 
plenty  of  legislators  from  the  state  capitals 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  prompt  action. 

Colorado  has  a  new  law  providing  penalties 
of  up  to  $500  in  fines  and  Jail  sentences  up 
to  a  year,  or  both,  for  anyone  interfering 
with  the  normal  functioning  of  a  college  or 
university. 

Ohio  requires  colleges  and  unlverslUes  re- 
ceiving state  support  funds  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  students,  faculty 
members,  staff  members  and  visitors. 

Between  80  and  100  proposals  to  deal  with 
campus  disturbances  were  Introduced  this 
session  in  the  California  Legislature. 

Knowledgeable  observers  expect  the  pro- 
posals will  be  winnowed  to  two  compromise 
biUs^-one  dealing  with  changes  In  the  penal 
code  and  one  with  the  education  code. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  provision  in  the 
penal  code  bill  may  be  a  proposal  requiring 
a  10-day  mandatory  JaU  sentence  for  the  sec- 
ond conviction  of  an  unlawful  act  during  a 
campus  disturbance.  A  third  conviction 
would  bring  a  mandatory  90-day  Jail  term. 


Summary  op  Dbczplinaht  Actions  Taken 
BY  Selected  Universities  w  Cases  op 
Student   Unrest 

Dartmouth  College — 40  students  Jailed  for 
30  days,  fined  $100  each  for  failure  to  aban- 
don occupied  building. 

Stanford  University— 78  students  placed  on 
temporary  suspension  pending  hearings 
after  seizure  of  building.  After  hearings  14 
suspended,  48  placed  on  probation.  Pines 
totalling  $3525  levied. 

University  of  California— (All  campuses  ) 
A  total  of  458  disciplinary  actions,  includ- 
ing 8  dismissals,  71  suspensions  for  neriod 
Sept.  1967-Dec.  1968. 

University  of  Kansas— 56  students  disci- 
plined, including  33  suspensions,  13  delayed 
degrees.  ■^ 

University  of  Colorado— 2  students  ex- 
pelled, action  pending  against  four  others 
after  disruption  of  speech  by  Hayakawa 

University  of  Chicago— Action  taken 
against  165  students  after  sit-in  at  adminis- 
tration building.  Of  these  42  were  expelled 
85  suspended. 

DuJce  University— 48  students  placed  on 
years  probation  for  seizing  administration 
building. 

Columbia  University— Action  taken 
against  500  students  in  wake  of  last  spring's 
troubles.  300  have  been  censured  or  placed  on 
probation,  26  suspended. 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook— 21  students  Jailed  for  15  days  after 
library  sit-in.  action  pending  for  68  for  same 
Incident.  12  others  facing  charges  for  inter- 
fering with  civilian  recruiter 

Occidental  College— 42  students  suspended 
for  sit-in  protesting  on-campus  mUltarv  re- 
cruiting. '' 

San  Francisco  State  College— One  student 
expelled,  27  suspended.  10  placed  on  proba- 
tion, 97  reprimanded  for  last  year's  disturb- 
ances. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College— 46  stu- 
dents placed  on  disciplinary  probation  after 
seizure  of  administration  building.  Pelonv 
charges  pending  for  27  others. 

Harvard  University— Three  students  dis- 
missed, 13  separated  for  up  to  two  vears  20 
placed  on  probation,  99  given  warnings  in 
wake  of  University  Hall  seizure.  199  were 
arrested. 

Univ.  of  Miami  (Coral  Gables,  Pla  )  14 
students  arrested  May  14,  1968, 

Southern  Univ.  (New  Orleans)  23  students 
arrested  April  9,  1969. 

.~'^}1:.°I^^^°^  (Champaign)  244  students 
arrested  September  9.  1968 

Univ.  of  nilnols  (Chlcaeo)  22  students  ar- 

"ted  May  8,  1968. 


Ohio   Univ.    (Athens,    Ohio)    21    students 
arrested  November  26,  1968. 

U.  of  Conn.    (Storrs,   Conn.)    16  students 
arrested  December  26,  1968. 

Roosevelt  Univ.  (Chicago)  50  studente  ar- 
rested May  8,  1968. 

Purdue  Univ.  (Lafayette,  Ind.)  41  students 
arrested  May  21,  1968. 

So.  Car.  State  College   (Orangeburg,  SO) 
30  students  arrested  February  7,  1968 

Grambllng    College    (Grambllng,    La  )    '^2 
students  arrested  October  26,  1967. 

Dartmouth  College  (Hanover,  N.H.)  64  stu- 
dents arrested  May  7.  1969. 

Plsk  Univ.  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  303  arrested 
April  1968. 

George    Washington    Univ.     (Washington 
DC.)   5  students  arrested  April  24,  1969. 

Vorhees   College    (Denmark,  B.C.)    25  stu- 
dents arrested  April  29,  1969. 

Univ.  of  Wis.  (Madison,  Wis.)   39  students 
arrested  February  1969. 

Oshkosh   State  Univ.    (Oshkoeh-Wls  )    102 
students  arrested  November  21 ,  1968 

Queens  College  (New  York)  39  students  ar- 
rested April  1,  1969. 

Ohio  State  Univ.  (Columbus,  Ohio)  34  stu- 
dents arrested  June  4,  1968. 

Kent  State  Univ.  (Kent,  Ohio)  53  students 
arrested  April  16,  1969. 

Central  State  Col.  (Wilberforce,  Ohio)  92 
students  arrested  November  13,  1967 

Western  Mich.  U.  (Kalamazoo,  Mich)  37 
students  arrested  April  4,  1969. 

According  to  infonnation  presented  to 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  foUowing  Is  a  breakdown 
of  the  use  of  various  foi-ms  of  action. 

„  Percent 

Unrecorded 21  7 

Agreed  to  Demands "IIIIII'IIII     4^4 

Total   26.1 

Injunction ^ 

Disciplinary  Action II-III  6  4 

Campus   Police 111111111     4  4 

Outside    Police IIIIIII"  26  3 

National    Guard g  4 

Arrests    I'lll  25  7 

Use  of  Firearms 1"""  is 


July  28,  1969    I      j.^^  ^8,  1969 


Total    73  9 

The  definition  of  student  disorder  is: 
"Use  of  force,  disruption  or  seizure  of 
property  under  the  control  of  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  to  prevent 
students  or  officials  from  engaging  in 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies." 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
It  is  apparent  that  universities  and  col- 
leges do  respond  to  student  disorders  and 
the  bulk  of  unrecorded  actions  were  non- 
disruptive  within  the  context  of  the 
definition. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
we  mark  the  11th  anniversary  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Since  1959,  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  issued  a  Presidential 
proclamation  to  observe  the  event 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  served  as  a 
valuable  opportunity  for  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  demonstrate  their 
solidarity  with,  and  concern  for,  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 


Over  the  past  two  decades.  Communist 
tyranny  has  thwarted  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination of  the  100  million  persons  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Czechoslovakia  provides 
the  latest  evidence  of  the  brutal  charac- 
ter of  Soviet  hegemony.  From  that 
tragedy,  however,  the  world  learned  once 
more  that  the  freedom-loving  peoples  in 
Communist  dominated  lands  have  not 
despaired.  Despite  20  years  of  repression, 
they  continue  to  look  to  the  day  when 
they  will  at  last  be  able  to  exercise  their 
fundamental  rights  free  of  Soviet  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  our  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  assist  in 
keeping  the  light  of  freedom  burning 
brightly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.  These  brave  individuals 
know  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
citadel  of  freedom.  We  must  continue  to 
support  them  in  their  difficult  quest  for 
self-government  with  freedom  and 
justice. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
FINANCING  AND  BENEFITS 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
fully  support  measures  to  improve  the 
inadequate  financing  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.  It  is  imperative  that 
confidence  be  maintained  in  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  retirement  fund  so 
that  millions  of  Government  employees 
and  their  families  can  be  assured  that 
money  will  be  available  to  pay  retirement 
annuities  and  survivors'  benefits  w'hen 
they  come  due. 

The  American  voters  are  alreadj'  out- 
raged, and  justifiably  so,  about  the  41- 
percent  congressional  pay  increase  that 
was  run  through  this  body  earlier  in  the 
year  over  the  strong  objections  of  those 
of  us  who  condemned  the  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility and  political  skulduggery  ac- 
quiesced to  by  the  silent  majority  of 
Representatives  who  are  supposed  to  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  people. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  this  body  passed 
legislation  to  temporarily  extend  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  which  will  continue 
the  tax  drain  on  our  already  over- 
burdened wage  earners  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. There  was  little  question  that 
extending  the  surcharge  was  a  financial 
necessity  to  help  hold  the  line  against 
ruinous  inflation  and  to  prevent  further 
rises  in  already  unacceptably  high  in- 
terest rates. 

When  the  Congress  has  made  such  de- 
mands on  the  American  taxpayer,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for  a 
measure  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
benefits  of  myself  and  my  colleagues. 
When  we  force  economic  austerity  on 
tlie  Nation  as  a  whole,  we  should  not 
then  liberalize  our  own  benefits  to  be 
financed  out  of  tax  dollars. 

I  supported  the  amendments  to  strike 
fiom  the  bill  the  liberalizing  retirement 
benefits  for  Congressmen.  Unfortunately, 
those    amendments    were    rejected;    I, 
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therefore,   had   no   choice  but  to   vote 
against  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

It  may  be  construed  that  my  vote  is 
opposed  to  correcting  the  inadequacies  of 
the  retirement  fund  for  civil  service 
workers.  As  I  have  explained,  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  I  fully  support  neces- 
sary measures  to  establish  financial  se- 
curity for  civil  service  employees  retired 
now  or  in  the  future.  But  I  cannot  vote 
for  any  bill  that  increases  financial  bene- 
fits for  Members  of  Congress,  such  as 
H.R.  9825  provided. 


PAINTERS  AS  COMMUNITY 
LEADERS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise  the 
work  of  the  Painters  Council,  District  4, 
AFL-CIO,  of  Buffalo  and  western  New 
York,  in  providing  community  leadership 
in  the  Buffalo  metropolitan  area.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Kenneth  C. 
Carlucci,  business  manager  of  district  4, 
the  Painters  Council  plays  a  vital  role  In 
a  wide  variety  of  civic  tasks.  Through  di- 
rect contributions  of  money,  through  or- 
ganization and  labor,  and  through  busi- 
ness management  the  Painters  Council  is 
helping  to  make  Buffalo  a  better  city  to 
live  in. 

The  council  Is  taking  the  lead  in  ar- 
ranging and  managing  a  SIO  million 
housing  project  on  Buffalo's  waterfront. 
It  has  painted  innumerable  public  build- 
ings free.  It  contributes  to  such  worth- 
while projects  as  a  Girl  Scout's  camp,  a 
dining  room  at  the  Crippled  Children's 
Guild,  and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
drive.  And  it  leads  the  drive  to  send 
Christmas  gifts  to  American  servicemen 
in  Vietnam. 

In  the  fullest  sense,  Mr.  Carlucci  and 
Painters  Council,  District  4,  are  part  of 
the  Buffalo  community.  Without  their 
leadership,  Buffalo  would  be  a  poorer 
place  to  live.  I  would  like  to  add  my  praise 
to  that  of  the  other  citizens  of  Buffalo 
for  the  standard  of  excellence  set  by  Mr. 
Carlucci  and  his  associates.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  for  the  fiuther  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews,  appearing 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  June 
26,  1969,  describing  the  work  of  the 
council: 

Painter's  Civic  Tasks  Hailed 
( By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews) 
If  all  unions  emulated  the  Painters  Coun- 
cil. District  4,  AFL-CIO,  of  Buffalo  and  West- 
ern New  York  all  headaches  and  many  of  the 
problems  in  community  relations  would  dis- 
appear. 

•Bits  and  pieces"  (as  the  British  press  puts 
it)  have  seeped  into  the  news  and  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  community  concerning 
what  the  council  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
plans  to  do,  but  when  you  put  them  all  to- 
gether and  assemble  a  whole  story  of  the  big 
"package"  of  the  council's  local  enterprises 
It  is  big  enough  news  to  merit  national  and 
worldwide  recognition. 

The  logical  man  to  tell  the  story  Is  Ken- 
neth C.  Carlucci.  business  manager  of  the 
council  and  therefore  chief  administrator  of 
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its  endeavors.  Carlucci  succeeded  James  H. 
Wolford  in  this  Job  six  years  ago  when  Wol- 
ford  was  promoted  to  general  representative 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters. 

The  biggest  piece  of  news  community  en- 
terprise-wise Is  that  the  council  plans  to  get 
into  blg-tlme  realty  business  as  have  other 
unions  in  the  nation,  notably  like  that  of  the 
restaurant-hotel  employes  union  in  Chicago. 
The  council  hopes  to  erect  a  $10  million, 
middle-income  and  luxury  housing  project 
on  Buffalo's  waterfront,  west  of  the  Marine 
Dr.  apartmenus,  east  of  the  Thruway  and  on 
the  man-made  island  that  is  projected  by  the 
city  and  state  In  their  plans.  A  letter  of  in- 
tent has  been  sent  by  the  council  to  the  state 
director  of  urban  development.  Edward 
LiOgue,  and  the  council  is  now  awaiting  the 
"go-ahead"  to  complete  plans  contingent  on 
the  preliminary  site  work  to  be  done  by  the 
city  and  the  state. 

Under  the  plan  the  state  will  provide  93 
per  cent  of  the  money  for  the  housing  com- 
plex but  the  council  will  provide  the  seed 
money  and  managed  and  administered  the 
enterpi^se.  The  project  calls  for  2,500  housing 
units  for  middle-  and  luxury-Income  tenants. 
Many  of  the  council's  community  activ- 
ities stem  from  collaboration  by  union  paint- 
ers and  area  contractors  on  a  program 
created  by  both  but  administered  by  the 
painters  council.  This  is  a  community  'in- 
volvement" In  its  deepest  sense,  financed  by 
a  portion  of  the  hovu-ly  wage  of  every  union 
painter  which  goes  into  a  fund.  The  "con- 
tributions" are  forever  lost  to  the  individual 
painter  and  constitute  a  giant  finance  pool 
for  charitable  endeavors. 

Last  year  this  fund  was  tapped  for  a  pledge 
of  $1,500  for  a  pops  concert  to  help  put  the 
philharmonic  drive  over  the  top.  In  other 
recent  years  union  members  have  painted 
the  Catholic  Pamphlet  Society  In  Fillmore 
Ave.;  the  West  Side  Rowing  Club;  Neighbor- 
hood House  in  Lemon  St.;  the  Girl  Scout 
Camp  Aloha  in  Wales  Center;  the  Children's 
Dining  Room  at  the  Crippled  Children's 
Guide,  936  Delaware;  and  they  have  co- 
operated for  the  last  five  years  with  the 
Clean-Up,  Palnt-Up  Week  doing  one  major 
project  each  year. 

In  this  connection  they  painted  the  Wil- 
cox Mansion,  scheduled  to  be  a  National  His- 
torical Shrine;  all  the  Police  Athletic  League 
centers;  and  last  year  the  old  Warner  Broth- 
ers Bldg.  on  Franklin  St.,  now  the  head  office 
for  the  Assn.  for  Retarded  Children. 

For  the  last  three  years  they  have  sjKinsored" 
and  contributed  prizes  to  an  annual  Christ- 
mas Lighting  Contest  for  the  best  decorated 
homes. 

For  the  last  two  years  they  have  spear- 
headed a  project  of  Christmas  gifts  for  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam,  sending  more  than  2,000 
each  year. 

"We  always  hope  we  will  nev^  have  to  do 
it  again,"  Carlucci  said. 

Immediately  after  the  Pueblo  crisis,  the 
council  bought  1,000  automobile  bumper 
stickers  from  Cmdr.  Bucher's  wife  and  dis- 
tributed the  reminder,  "Remember  the 
Pueblo,"  among  its  membership. 

Each  Christmas  they  have  a  party  in  honor 
of  the  Buffalo  Bills  and  their  families  at 
Lelsiue  Land  in  Hamburg.  To  this  they  add 
their  own  families,  plus  a  guest  list  of  200 
orphans  or  retarded  children.  The  evening 
is  replete  with  gaiety,  autographs  from  the 
Bills,  games  and  gifts  for  every  child.  This 
now  is  agreed  on  as  an  "annual  affair." 

For  the  last  five  years  they  have  bought  a 
block  of  25  seats  at  every  Bills  home  game 
and  each  Sunday  they  have  escorted  a  differ- 
ent group  of  retarded  children  to  the 
stadium.  Two  sim:imers  ago  they  bought  out 
the  entire  stadium  for  a  special  Bisons  game 
and  gave  the  tickets  to  Neighborhood 
Houses,  boys  clubs,  and  other  such  activities 
in  the  Inner-city. 

They  have  fun  doing  this  too!  They  have 
taken  groups  of  50  senior  citizens  to  the 
circus,  realizing  that  the  Big  Top  is  not  just 
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for  kids.  Several  weeks  ago  they  took  19  nuns 
(the  Pellclan  Sisters  from  Villa  Maria  Col- 
lege) to  the  Hamburg  Raceway  for  dinner 
and  a  night  at  the  races.  Carlucd  regrets 
that  the  painters  escort  didn't  profit  from 
prayerful  giildance.  The  sisters  "collected" 
on  every  race  and  all  were  winners  on  the 
•  natural,"  a  filly  named  "Sister  Blue." 

For  the  last  two  years  they  also  have 
awarded  two  scholarships  of  $1,000  annually 
to  children  of  union  contractors  and  painters 
In  the  name  of  the  James  H.  Wolford 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Both  Wolford  and  Carluccl  were  cochalr- 
men  with  Msgr.  Franklin  Kelleher  of  the 
Golden  Gloves  tournaments  In  recent  years 
and  Che  council  has  painted  the  old  kitchen 
and  auditorium  of  the  Working  Boys  Home 
In  Vermont  St. 

There  are  many  more  "bits"  among  the 
"pieces." 

The  council  sponsored  many  bowUng  teams 
both  for  adults  and  youth;  double  A  and 
midget  baseball  teams;  midget  football  and 
touch  football  for  adults,  and  dozens  of  other 
recreational  programs. 

One  of  their  own  personal  projects  also 
has  vast  community  impact.  This  is  the 
Painter*  District  Council  No.  4  complex  at 
-Vlrglaia.  and  Elmwood.  One  building  is  for 
the  retraining  of  Journeymen  and  appren- 
ticeship training.  One  being  completed  will 
be  a  headquarters  ofBce  building. 

Long  an  "eyesore"  corner  featuring  a  dilap- 
idated gas  station  and  cleaners  store  with 
the    upetaJrs    rooms    constantly    raided    by 
police  as  a  bookie  Joint,  the  council  wanted 
to  buy  the  whole  block  bordered  by  Elmwood 
Virginia.   Mariner  and  Allen,   tear  down  all' 
of   the   houses  which   are  In   various  stages 
of    disrepair    and    erect    a   modern    housing 
project  for  low  and  modem  Income  tenants 
The  city  blocked  the  endeavor  with  a  ruling 
that  It  violated  some  sort  of  code  endorse- 
ment. 

However,  it  is  still  a  council  "dream- 
ardently  backed  by  Allentown  Village 
members.  ^ 

After   a    recapitulation   such   as   this   one 
wonders  where   the  man  at  the  helm  finds 
time  to  do  all  these  things.  But  the  adage 
ask    a    busy    man"   applies   particularly   to 
Carluccl  because  "in  addition"  he  is  chair- 
man  of   the   Allocations   Committee   of  the 
united  Fund;  on  the  state  Joint  Legislative 
Commission's  Social  Studies  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Committee;    on   the   Regional   Planning 
Committee  of  the  State  Legislative  Commis- 
sion;   on   the   Executive   Board   of   the   AFL 
Central  Body  and  also  on  Its  Port  Council- 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  State  Painter^ 
Conference;    former    executive    secretary   of 
the  Town  of  Tonawanda  Heart  Drive  and  a 
director  of  the  town's  March  of  Dimes;  past 
commander  of  Amvet  Post  59;  member  of  the 
Disabled   Vets  and   the  Loyal  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart;   life  member  of  the  Crippled 
Children's  Guild,  etc. 

The  "etc."  means  that  he  also  Is  active  in 
Church  work  and.  like  Wolford  who  Is  noted 
for  singing  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  at 
V?^i  ^l"""^'  ^^  studied  music  with  Miss 
S^h^l         °"^^    ""^    '^^    Community    Music 

..t^'uJ^-  ^  <=°"'''«t  resist  the  cliche!  I 
asked  him  what  he  does  in  his  spare  time! 


NATIONAL   GALLERY  OF  ART  CAL- 
fo^?^^  °^  EVENTS  FOR  AUGUST 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

q^/i,  ™?70N  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
Place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
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Calendar  of  Events  of  the  NaUonal  Gal- 
lery of  Art  for  the  month  of  August  1969 

We  in  Washington  are  fortunate  to 
have  this  exceUent  gallery  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  and  I  urge  my  colleagues,  as  well 
as  visitors  and  citizens  of  Washington  to 
l,^h  ^  gallery  and  see  their  fine  ex- 
nlbits.  The  calendar  follows : 

National  Gallery  6r  Art,  August  1969 

LABOR   DAY    FttM 

Moulin  Rouge,  the  award-winning  film 
based  on  the  life  of  the  nineteenth-century 
French  artist  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  and 
starring  Jose  Ferrer.  Lecture  Hall  at  4  00 
p.m.  and  7:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  and  at  200 
p.m.  on  Monday  of  Labor  Day  weekend  Run- 
ning time  is  two  hours. 

SUMMER    FILM    LECTURES 

A  series  of  eight  lectures  combined  with 
films  and  dealing  with  the  history  of  art 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day  All 
programs  presented  by  National  Gallery  staff 
lecturers  on  Sundays  at  4:00  p.m  In  the 
Lecture  Hall.  Continues  through  August  24. 

AMERICAN    NAIVE    PAINTING 

ill  Masterpieces  of  American  Naive  Paint- 
ing from  the  Collection  of  Edgar  William  and 
Bernice  Chrysler  Garbisch  continues  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  ground  floor  galleries  Selec- 
tion includes  Flax  Scutching  Bee  General 
Washington  on  White  Charger  {Jack)  and 
one  of  the  famous  scenes  of  the  Peaceable 
Kingdom  by  Edward  Hicks.  Fully  illustrated 
catalogue  with  foreword  by  John  Walker  and 
preface  by  Lloyd  Goodrich,  9'i"  x  S'i"  160 
pages.  55  color  plates.  56  black-and-white 
illustrations.  $3.50  postpaid. 

JOHN    CONSTABLE 

An  exhibition  of  66  paintings  by  Britain's 
foremost  landscape  artist,  selected  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon  Stud- 
ies of  sky  and  clouds,  portraits,  and  a  group 
of  landscapes  including  the  Incomparable 
Hadleigh  Castle.  Fully  Illustrated  catalogue 
with  Introduction  by  John  Walker  and  notes 
by  Ross  Watson.  10"  x  7'i".  64  pages,  66 
black-and-white  Ulustratlons,  $2.50  postpaid. 

RECORDED   TOURS 

The  Director's  Tour.  A  45-mlnute  tour  of 
20  National  Gallery  masterpieces  selected  and 
described  by  John  Walker,  Director  Emeritus 
Portable    tape    units   rent   for   25f    for   one 
person,   35?   for   two.  Available   in   English 
French,  Spanish,  and  German. 

Tour  of  Selected  Galleries.  A  discussion  of 
works  of  art  in  28  galleries.  Talks  in  each 
room,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  order  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  The  small  radio 
receivers  rent  for  25*. 

GALLERY    HOURS 

Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Sundays  12  noon 
to  10  p.m.  Admission  Is  free  to  the  building 
and  to  all  sc^^eduled  programs. 

yC.\FETERIA    HOURS 

Weekdays,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  luncheon 
serv  ce  11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Sundays,  dinner 
service  2  p.m.  to  7  pjn. 

MONDAY,  JULY   28,  THROUGH  SUNDAY.  AUGUST  3 

Painting  of  the  week:  Giovanni  BeUlnl 
The  Feast  of  the  Gods  (Wldener  Collection) 
Galley  22  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  and  2  0o' 
Sun.  3:30  &  6:00.  ' 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda; Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00.  1:00  &  3  00 
Sun.  2:30 &  5:00.  «  o.uu. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  Art  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century:  Speaker:  Carleen  Keating 
Staff  Lecturer,  National  Gallery  of  Art  Lec- 
ture Hall  4:00. 

Sunday  film:  The  A7nerican  Vision   loO 

Weekday  films:  The  National  Gallery  'of 
Art.  2:00;  The  American  Vision,  4:00. 

11-  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for  sale 
this  week—15i  each,  (if  mailed,  25*  each.) 
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MONDAY.  AUGUST  4,  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST    10 

Print  of  the  week:  John  James  Audubon 
Columbia  Jay  (Gift  of  Mrs.  Walter  B.  James) 
Ground  Floor;  Smoking  Lounge,  Tues 
through  Sat.  12:00  and  2:00;  Sun.  3  30  and 
6:00.  p  ui/  oiiu 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  and 
3:00;  Sun.  2:50  and  5:00. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  .4rf  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century:  Speaker:  William  J.  Williams  Staff 
Han  4^00   '^^"""^^   Gallery   of   Art,   Lecture 

Sunday  film:    The  American  Vision,  l-oo 
Weekday   films:    The  National  Gallery   of 
Art.  2:00;  The  American  Vision,  4:00 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's' educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215 
ext.  272. 

MONDAY,    AUGUST    11,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
AUGUST    17 

Painting  of  the  week:  Hals.  Balthasar 
Caymans  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection)  Gal- 
lery 47;  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  and  200- 
Sun.  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda Mon.  through  Sat.  il:00.  1:00  and 
3:00;  Sun.  2:30  and  5:00. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  Art  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century:  Speaker:  Ann  W.  Kaiser.  Staff  Lec- 
turer. National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture  Hall 

Sunday  film:  The  American  Vision   loO 
Weekday  films:    The   National   Gallery   of 
Art.  2:00;  The  American  Vision   4  00 

For  reproductions  and  sUdes  of  the  col- 
lection, books,  and  other  related  publications 
self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  Entrance. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  18.  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  24 

Painting  of  the  week:  W.  H.  Brown.  Bare- 
back  Riders  (Collection  of  Edgar  William 
and  Bernice  Chrysler  Garbisch)  Gallery  O- 
lOTues.  through  Sat.  12:00  and  2:00;  Sun 
3 :  30  and  6 :  00. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00.  1:00  and 
3:00;   Sun.  2:30  and  5:00 

Sunday  film  lecture:  Art  of  the  Twentieth 
Century:  Speaker:  Ann  W.  Kaiser.  Staff  Lec- 
turer. National  Gallery  of  Art,  Lecture  Hall 

Sunday  film:    The  American   Vision    roo 
Weekday  films:    The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,2:00.  The  American  Vision,  i.OO. 

MONDAY,    AUGUST    25,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
AUGUST    31 

Painting  of  the  week:   Qlorglone  and  Tl- 
ttan.    Portrait    of    a    Venetian     Gentleman 
(Samuel   H.   Kress   Collection),    Gallery   21 
Tuee.  through  Sat.  12:00  and  2:00;  Sun  3-30 
and  6:00. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda, Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00.  1:00  and 
3:00;  Sun.  2:30  and  5:00. 

Sunday  films:  The  American  Vision  Lec- 
ture Hall  1:00;  Moulin  Rouge.  Lecture  Hall 
4:00  and  7:00. 

Weekday  films:  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  2:00,  The  American  Vision,  4:00. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  which 
would  repeal  section  7(1)  of  the  Fair  La- 
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bor  Standards  Act.  This  section  provides 
a  special  exemption  from  the  overtime 
requirements  of  this  act  for  certain,  but 
not  for  all,  commission  salesmen  em- 
ployed typically  In  our  larger  retail 
stores.  My  bill  would  place  all  such  sales- 
men on  the  same  footing  as  other  retail 
salesmen,  including  many  commission 
salesmen,  with  respect  to  receiving  over- 
time compensation. 

The  present  exemption  was  included 
in  the  act  in  1961  when  Congress  first  ex- 
tended the  act's  coverage  to  a  substantial 
number  of  retail  trade  employees.  Its  in- 
clusion at  that  time  was  considered  de- 
sirable to  avoid  upsetting  accepted  prac- 
tices in  retailing  when  the  industry  was 
being  required,  for  the  first  time,  to  adapt 
its  pay  practices  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  law. 

Certain  safeguards  were  Incorporated 
into  the  exemption  such  as  a  require- 
ment that  only  highly  paid  commission 
salesmen  could  qualify  for  the  exemp- 
tion. In  1966.  we  amended  the  exemp- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  clarify  how  it 
should  be  applied. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  receipt 
of  numerous  communications  from  many 
of  my  constituents,  as  I  imagine  have 
other  Members  of  the  Congress,  about 
the  exemption.  The  complaints  are  first, 
that  some  employees  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  exemption  at  the  expense  of 
commission  salesmen;  second,  the  ex- 
emption discriminates  against  the  more 
productive  salesmen;  and  third,  that  pre- 
cise interpretations  of  the  terms  of  the 
exemption  are  impossible,  so  that  many 
employers  are  led,  unintentionally,  to 
violate  the  law.  The  1966  amendment  did 
not  help  to  solve  these  problems. 

In  short,  this  exemption  has  proven, 
in  practice,  to  be  not  only  unfair,  but 
unworkable.  It  should  be  repealed.  That 
is  what  my  bill  would  accomplish. 


TIME   FOR   URBAN   MASS   TRANSIT 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
general  rule  of  almost  unexceptional  va- 
lidity that  the  longer  public  bodies  delay 
in  undertaking  needed  public  action  the 
higher  the  cost  will  be — not  only  in  a 
financial  sense  but  in  social,  economic, 
and  political  terms  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nation's  neglected 
needs  in  the  area  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, we  have  clearly  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  no  longer  afford 
further  delay  in  committing  ourselves  to 
a  meaningful  effort. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  de- 
scribes the  existing  situation  in  the 
Metropolitan  New  York-New  Jersey- 
Connecticut  area,  along  with  an  article 
contrasting  service  in  the  Chicago  area, 
and  I  include  the  articles  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  bring  home  more  immedi- 
ately to  our  colleagues  the  truly  urgent 
character  of  the  need. 

The  articles  follow : 
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Commuter  Lines  at  Crisis  Point — Neglected 
FOB  Years,  Railroads  Serving  City  Are 
Faltering 

No  American  city  Is  as  dependent  on  rail- 
road commuter  service  as  New  York.  But  after 
decades  of  neglect,  the  state  of  the  commuter 
lines  has  reached  a  point  of  acute  crisis. 

Last-minute  cancellations  of  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  trains  are  delaying  and  embitter- 
ing more  and  more  commuters  every  day. 
New  Haven  riders  are  finding  their  trains 
crowded,  littered  and  late.  The  Penn  Central 
is  arguing  with  New  York  State's  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  over  how  to  get  badly  needed 
cars  for  its  Hudson  and  Harlem  Divisions. 
And  commuters  throughout  New  York  City's 
suburbs  are  wondering  If  they  will  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  fares  for  poorer  service. 

Perhaps  the  only  plus  in  the  metropolitan 
commuter  rail  situation  is  to  be  found  In 
New  Jersey,  where  two  of  the  three  commuter 
lines  serving  New  York  City  are  showing  signs 
of  improvement,  in  part  through  an  Infusion 
of  state  operating  subsidies.  But  these  gains 
have  been  made  in  a  sltuatlon'regarded  as  so 
unsatisfactory  as  not  to  afford  much  gratifi- 
cation to  riders. 

This  picture  has  been  drawn  by  The  New 
York  Times  from  Interviews  with  rail  officials, 
commuters  and  representatives  of  govern- 
ment and  civic  agencies  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  six  railroads  that  bring  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  commuters  Into  the  city  each 
working  day. 

Experts  and  observers  say  the  inefficiency 
of  metropolitan  rail  service  spring  from  a 
variety  of  factors,  including  the  need  to  turn 
from  the  railroads'  long-term  origins  to 
rapid-service  systems,  an  increase  In  vandal- 
ism over  which  the  lines  have  little  control, 
public  Indifference  and  a  history  of  contro- 
versial management  practices. 

But  increasingly  the  commuter  who  dally 
faces  the  threat  of  cancellations,  breakdowns, 
overcrowding  and  long  delays  has  been  show- 
ing a  lack  of  patience  with  such  explanations. 
"It's  amazing  what  a  stole  lot  commuters 
have  been."  a  New  Haven  rider  remarked  re- 
cently. However,  this  stoicism  has  been  yield- 
ing to  rage  and  activism. 

T.  David  Reznlk,  a  marketing  analyst, 
doesn't  ride  the  railroad  to  work  these  days — 
lie  wallis  the  railroad  to  work.  Instead  of 
taking  his  regular  Penn  Central  trains  to 
and  from  Larchmont  each  day.  he  takes  a 
variety  of  trains  so  he  can  go  through  the 
aisles  distributing  complaint  sheets  to  his 
fellow  passengers. 

The  printed  sheets  have  blank  spaces  in 
which  passengers  can  write  in  the  number  of 
"bulbs  not  working"  and  "fans  not  working" 
or  the  "minutes  late"  In  arriving. 

"I  start  in  back  and  work  my  way  forward, 
car  by  car."  Mr.  Reznlk  said.  "The  conductors 
keep  threatening  to  arrest  me."  He  said  he 
had  handed  out  4,000  forms  in  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  the  Federal  Department  of 
Transportation  has  been  receiving  the  com- 
pleted forms  from  passengers. 

On  Long  Island,  a  drive  is  being  organized 
to  obtain  10.000  signatures  on  petitions  ask- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  tc^  management 
of  the  state-owned  Long  Island  Rail  Road, 
and  reports  are  current  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  will  seek  the  dismissal  of  the 
line's  president. 

Conductors  are  hearing  more  and  more 
from  angry  passengers,  and  at  least  a  few  of 
them  are  growling  back.  Asked  what  the 
trouble  was  in  a  delay,  one  conductor  told 
a  fuming  commuter  recently:  "I'll  write  you 
a  letter." 

Passengers  are  expressing  a  rising  anxiety 
over  railroad  safety,  especially  on  over- 
crowded trains.  They  sirffer  and  swelter  in 
cars  with  sealed  windows  when  air-condi- 
tioning falls.  With  cinder  blocks  dropped  on 
trains  from  overpasses  and  sharp  rocks  fiung 
at  windows  by  vandals,  some  riders  feel  like 
mortng  objects  in  a  shooting  gallery.  Execu- 
tives do  not  know  at  what  hour  they  will  get 
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to  work  and  their  wives  do  not  know  what 
time  they  will  reach  home  at  night. 

Frederick  A.  Menes  of  Old  Wesibury,  L.  I., 
has  been  getting  up  at  5:30  A.M.  every  week- 
day, half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  to  be 
certain  of  getting  a  train  that  will  bring 
him  in  on  time  to  his  Job  as  general  person- 
ned  supervisor  for  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company. 

Mr.  Menes  begins  his  morning  anxiously 
listening  to  radio  reports  of  rail  delays  on 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road.  What  has  been 
canceled  today?  Until  recently  he  counted  on 
catching  a  7:26  train  out  of  East  WilUston 
that  was  due  at  Pennsylvania  Station  at  8:12. 

If  the  7:26  has  been  scratched.  Mr.  Menes 
dashes  for  the  7:02,  changing  at  Jamaica 
for  a  packed  train  that  is  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  Manhattan  at  7:55. 

But  even  if  the  7:26  Is  running.  It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  i*.  will  arrive  on  time.  If  an- 
other train  has  been  canceled,  the  7:26 — 
normally  an  express  after  Jamaica — may  add 
some  local  stops  In  Queens,  and  may  lumber 
into  Penn  Station  at  8:30  or  8:35. 

Such  frustrations  have  Important  Impli- 
cations for  New  York  City. 

Late  arrivals  to  work  mean  costly  lost  time 
and  scrapped  schedules  for  the  city's  busi- 
nesses. Suburbanites  who  turn  to  their  auto- 
mobiles add  to  the  city's  traffic,  parking  and 
pollution  problems  and  swell  demands  for 
new  expressways  or  Increased  subway  facili- 
ties. State  officleds  confront  demands  for  sub- 
sidies or  even  railroad  takeovers  that  would 
shift  costs  to  all  taxpayers.  Including  city 
residents  who  never  ride  the  commuter  lines. 

"It's  getting  to  the  point  at  which  some- 
thing's about  to  blow,"  said  Bariie  Vreeland, 
director  of  the  transportation  department  of 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association.  Mr. 
Vreeland's  office  has  been  receiving  a  stream 
of  complaints  from  corporate  personnel  offi- 
cers worried  about  late  arrivals  at  work. 

Ralph  C.  Gross,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, described  the  rail  problems  as  "detri- 
mental to  business  expansion  and  economic 
growth"  here  because  "most  of  the  top  and 
middle-level  executives  who  work  In  New 
York  live  outside  the  city." 

Urban  planners  are  generally  agreed  that 
there  Is  no  more  efficient,  or  potentially  fast- 
er, way  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people 
from  suburban  or  urban  business  centers 
than  by  rail.  Yet  in  much  of  the  nation,  rail- 
road passenger  service  largely  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  says  only  five  American  cities 
still  have  regular  commuter  rail  service  :v. 
New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  San  Ftan- 
clsco  and  Boston.  Most  cities  now  have  auto- 
orlented  transportation  systems. 

As  a  result,  experts  say  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  public  money  have  been  pKJurlng  Into 
expressway  systems  while  only  a  few  millions 
have  trickled  into  capital  Improvements  fbr 
commuter  railroads. 

As  urbanization  chews  up  fields  and  mead- 
ows near  the  city,  executives  are  moving 
farther  out  Into  tlie  suburbs,  sometimes  well 
beyond  the  50-mlle  range,  and  that  makes 
hlgh-sp>eed  rail  transit  more  necessary  for 
them.  But  suburbanites  who  turn  from  trains 
to  autoe  put  pressure  on  for  the  building 
of  more  highways. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association,  the  non- 
governmental research  organization,  notes 
that  "the  autos  required  to  transport  the 
equivalent  of  one  tralnload  of  commuters 
is  about  four  acres  of  parking  space — eight 
times  the  area  of  the  main  concourse  at 
Grand  Central  Terminal." 

Fundamental  to  the  railroads'  problem  is 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  designed  to  do 
the  job  they  are  now  doing.  According  to 
Robert  W.  Minor,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Penn  Central,  the  lines  were  originally 
long-haul  carriers  and  were  not  engineered 
for  the  short-haul,  high-speed  service  re- 
quired today. 
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Commuter  railroads  here  do  not  have  the 
equipment  needed  for  rapid  acceleration  and 
deceleration  In  the  short  dUtances  between 
suburban  stations.  And  the  stations  them- 
selves generally  lack  the  high-level  plat- 
forms needed  for  fast  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  passengers. 

Efforts  are  beginning  to  be  made  to  change 
all  this  through  the  Introduction  of  new 
equipment.  Hnanclng  and  major  reconstruc- 
tion, but  the  overhaul  Is  going  to  take  years, 
according  to  railroad  experts.  And  they  note 
that  the  transition  Itself  Is  contributing  to 
del.^ys  and  breakdowns. 

Those  who  nourish  a  hope  that  things  will 
soon  get  better  have  little  to  go  on  but 
optimism.  In  the  opinion  of  most  rail  spe- 
cialists. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  pointed  out 
that  the  commuter  lines  are  largely  based 
on  "the  Investments  made  In  capital  rail 
equipment  prior  to  1929.  •  The  Depression 
discouraged  Investments,  then  World  War 
II  came  along,  and  then  the  postwar  auto- 
mobile boom,  with  its  corresponding  decline 
In  riders  using  the  rails. 

According  to  records  of  the  Amercan  Rail- 
way Car  Institute,  the  trade  association  of 
railway  car  manufacturers,  there  is  no  con- 
tinuing Industry  In  the  manufacture  of  self- 
propeir^  'inter-urban  or  commuter  cars  " 
In  1969,  said  Walter  A.  Renz,  the  associa- 
tion's president,  only  25  cars  have  been 
ordered  for  all  the  commuter  lines  in  the 
nation. 

"The  cars  cost  so  much  because  there  are 
so  few  orders.  "  he  said.  "It's  no  secret  that 
the  railroads  detest  these  passenger  runs,  and 
I  haven't  se«n  any  real  commuter  car  busi- 
ness for  a  long,  long  time." 

Added  to  these  problems  are  difficulties 
and  prospects  peculiar  to  each  of  the  com- 
muter railroads  In  this  area.  Some  of  these 
aspects  are  discussed  on  this  page. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  that  little  space  about  four  feet  wide  there 
were,  as  far  as  I  coiUd  count,  23  people 
wedged  in.  I  had  my  hand  up,  holding  the 
edge  of  the  door  and  I  could  not  get  my  arm 
down.  I  couldn't  turn  my  body  either  way 
and  I  could  move  my  feet  about  an  Inch  in 
either  direction. 
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to  the  level  at  which  it  stood  before  a  dis- 
pute last  August  with  the  carmen  that  led  to 
a  three-week  labor  slowdown. 

As  a  result  of  the  slow-down,  Inspections 
and  repairs  were  delayed  on  288  cars  on  a 
single  day. 


I   WAS  SCARED 

"There  wasn't  any  question  of  taking  tick- 
ets. Impossible.  So  the  conductors  rode  out- 
side on  the  catwalk  of  the  engine.  I  felt 
trapped  and  smothered  and  helpless.  Usually 
I  am  just  so  angry  I  could  choke  somebody 
but  this  time  I  am  scared." 

The  line  says  its  last  major  report  of  on- 
time  performance  was  97.1  per  cent  for  the 
10-year  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1967.  For  1968 
it  says  record  was  89.9  per  cent;  for  the  flrsi; 
six  months  of  this  year,  89.3  per  cent.  These 
are  over-all  figures,  however,  and  do  not  in- 
dicate the  performance  pf  Individual  trains 
Another  major  problem  for  the  line,  which 
originated   from   older  railroads,   is   that  Its 
routes  are  now  often  well  away  from  areas 
of   population    growth.    The    Long    Island's 
more  modern  electric  service,  for  example 
ends  lt.s  eastward  thrust  at  Babylon  on  the 
south,  Mlneola  and  East  WUUston  in  mid- 
Island,  Port  Washington  on  the  north 

Since  1966,  the  line  has  been  operated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 
which  was  created  by  the  Legislature  When 
the  authority  took  over,  the  line  was  In 
bankruptcy.  The  following  year  It  obtained 
a  $30-mllllon  Federal  grant  for  improvement 
and  extension  of  its  electric  system.  The  au- 
thority is  now  extending  electric  lines  re- 
building roadbeds  and  building  high-level 
station  platforms. 


Long  Island  Rah,  Road 
lu  the  barnlike  Dunton  Electric  Repair 
Shop  in  Jamaica.  Queens,  a  score  or  more 
cars  awaited  repairs  recently.  There  are  com- 
muters who  believe  that  the  true  symbol  of 
the  Long  Island  line  should  not  be  Dashing 
Dan  (Which  the  railroad  is  phasing  out),  but 
these  disabled  cars. 

Anthony  F  D'Avanzo.  general  chairman  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  Lodge 
886,  says  the  members  of  his  union  have  been 
working  an  average  24  hours  overtime  to 
catch  up  on  a  servicing  backlog  that  has  re- 
stricted railroad  efficiency  for  many  months 
Moreover,  Mr.  D'Avanzo  says,  the  work 
strain  accounts  for  high  absenteeism  and 
this  compounds  the  problem  of  how  to  find 
enough  cars  to  take  90,000  regular  com- 
muters and  40,000  others  into  and  out  of  the 
city  each  day. 

On  June  26,  its  worst  dav,  as  many  as  223 
of  the  Long  Island's  774  electric  cars— both 
old  and  new— were  out  of  service  for  inspec- 
tion and  repairs.  Thirty-five  of  363  dlesel 
and  other  cars  also  were  not  In  use  \s  a 
result  19  of  the  line's  631  trains  for  that  day 
had  to  be  canceled,  and  each  cancellation  af- 
fected about  1.000  riders. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  situation  on  the 
nations  biggest  commuter  railroad.  On  a 
recent  Friday,  nine  morning  and  nine  eve- 
ning rush-hour  trains  were  scratched  from 
the  schedule. 

Such  cancellations  cause  more  than  lust 
inconvenience. 

"The  other  day  I  was  not  Just  uncomfort- 
able, I  was  physically  frightened,'  a  young 
rider  said.   "With  passengers  from  one  of  the 
canceled  trains,  my  train,  normally  crowded 
was  dangerously  crowded. 

-At  Jamaica  an  elderly  woman  was  pushed 
1  no  the  car  and  her  arm  got  caught  and  she 
cried.  My  arm,  my  arm  I' 

"You  know  that  small  area  up  at  the  front 
of  the  train,  where  the  door  Is  open  and  all 
they  have  is  a  chain  across  the  front'  Well 


ELECTKIC  CARS  ORDERED 

The  authority  has  also  sought  to  replace 
most  of  its  antiquated  electric  stock.  A  fleet 
of  620  electric  cars  was  ordered  from  the 
Budd  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  delivery 
by  October,  1970. 

The  first  cars  arrived  Dec.  23.  Dr  William 
J.  Ronan,  chairman  of  the  M.T.A.,  savs  this 
was  25  weeks  later  than  he  anticipated 

So  far,  108  have  been  delivered.  They  have 
not  performed  well.  There  have  been  repeated 
electric  malfunctions.  Brakes  have  locked 
Air-conditioning  has  failed.  Trains  have 
broken  down  at  rush  hours. 

The  M.T.A.  stopped  formal  acceptance  af- 
ter the  first  94  cars  arrived.  By  July  1  52  were 
out  of  service  on  one  day.  This  has  since 
been  reduced  to  about  30  In  a  day 

Setbacks  such  as  these  have  led  at  least 
one  of  Long  Island's  militant  commuter  or- 
ganizations to  demand  the  ouster  of  Dr 
Ronan.  But  the  beleaguered  chairman  has 
his  defenders,  including  CSovernor  Rockefel- 
ler, whom  Dr.  Ronan  formerly  served  as  a  kev 
aide.  ■' 

"Those  new  Budd  cars.  If  they  had  all 
worked,  would  have  meant  progress."  Ralph 
Gross  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Asso- 
ciation said.  "As  we  understand  it,  Dr.  Ronan 
had  a  choice  of  two  courses;  Either  to  go  on 
pounng  money  into  keeping  old  and  worn- 
out  rolling  stock  going  or  to  stop  doing  that 
and  to  put  the  money  into  getting  badlv 
needed  new  cars. 

''We  think  the  planning  was  logical  and 
had  the  time-table  been  adhered  to,  things 
would  already  have  been  better  on  the  line 
Ail  those  breakdowns  were  not  Dr.  Ronan's 

The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  deals  with  17 
labor  unions  representing  6,500  of  Its  7  000 
employes.  The  dates  on  which  contracts  ex- 
pire vary  among  the  unions.  The  line  says 
they  have  higher  wages  and  more  favorable 
work  rules  than  the  national  average  Never- 
theless, labor  friction  has  been  frequent  in- 
cluding strikes  and  work  slowdowns  that  at 
tlines  have  made  commuting  a  nightmare 

Dr.  Ronan  says  labor-management  rela- 
tions have  been  Improving.  This  is  his  hope 
for  restoring  the  rate  of  Inspection  and  repair 


New  Jersey  Carriers 
Anyone  wishing  to  Indulge  a  bout  of  nos- 
talgia for  the  old  days  of  railroading  need  not 
go  to  a  railroad  museum.  He  has  only  to  go 
to  Hoboken  and  board  almost  any  Erie-Lack- 
awanna commuter  train. 

Getting  to  Hoboken  from  New  York  City 
is  the  easiest  part  of  the  Journey.  On  one  of 
the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  at  the  height 
of  the  evening  rush  with  the  trains  fully 
crowded,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority's 
PATH  cars  were  fully  air-conditioned  and 
completely  comfortable.  Next,  however  the 
commuter  boards  an  Erie-Lackawanna  train 
Well,  I  see  they've  got  the  heat  on,"  a 
commuter  grumbled  as  he  boarded  the  5  "38 
Boonton  Branch  train  to  Dover  and  sat  in  a 
car  of  great  age  that  creaked  as  the  train 
began  its  trip. 

The  10  globe  lights  in  the  car— three  of 
them  out— afforded  a  very  dim  light  and  the 
blue  paint  on  the  celling  and  sides  of  the 
car  was  cracked  and  chipped,  leaving  large 
patches  of  rust.  s  '""sc 

The  slow-motion  fan  in  the  center  of  the 
car  could  not  have  stirred  tissue  at  eight 
feet  but  the  windows  were  wide  open  and  a 
good  breeze  came  in. 

As  the  train  got  close  to  the  end  of  its  run 
a  conductor  looked  at  a  passenger  and  said! 
Well.  It  won't  be  long  now,  thank  heaven  " 
On  summer  days  the  sun  can  heat  tem- 
peratures  inside  the  line's  old  cars  to  ex- 
treme highs,  but  the  railroad  that  calls  itself 
The  Friendly  Route"  says  its  dependability 
is  also  lofty— 98  and  99  per  cent  on  time  Pas- 
sengers, many  of  whom  object  to  the  line's 
old  and  dirty  equipment,  give  it  full  credit 
for  that. 


seventy  thousand  jersey  commuters 
More  than  70,000  commuters  use  the  three 
major  New  Jersey  railroads— the  Erle-Laeka- 
wanna,  the  Jersey  Central  and  the  Penn 
Central.  But  as  recentlv  as  1967  both  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  and  the  Jersey  Central  were 
formally  seeking  to  abandon  passenger  oper- 
ations. It  was  »hen  that  they  were  put  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Department  of 
Transportation. 

David  J.  Goldberg,  New  Jersey's  Commis- 
sioner of  Transportation,  said  commuter 
traffic  had  increased  on  the  three  New  Jersey 
railroads  about  10  per  cent  since  his  depart- 
ment began  operations  in  January.  1967. 

The  state  pays  operating  subsidies  to  the 
Jersey  Central  and  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
which  IS  owned  by  Dereco,  Inc.  a  holding 
company  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
These  subsidies  are  negotiated  annually  $4  9- 
milllon  and  $4.5-million  respectively  for  the 
year  ended  June  30.  The  Pennsylvania  to- 
gether With  others,  gets  state  aid  for  equip- 
ment. ^    ^ 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  New  Jersey  had  "pur- 
chased virtually  all  the  coaches  available 
around  the  country  worth  investing  fimds 
in  to  rehabilitate."  Of  53  it  bought  from 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  27  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Pena  Central  and  26  to  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna,  some  to  start  service  in  Octo- 
ber. 

But  the  outlook  seems  bleak  for  any  large- 
scale  modernizing  of  the  lines. 

William  B.  Kurd,  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  was  asked:  "With  so  few 
cars  being  biult.  Isn't  it  probable  that  5  and 
10  years  from  now,  commuters  on  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  will  be  riding  the  same  out- 
dated cars  they're  riding  now?" 
His  answer  was,  "I  think  so,  yes  " 
For  the  Jersey  Central,  in  receivership 
since  April.  i967.  the  state  has  obtained  an 


agreement  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroads  would  acquire 
the  line  as  part  of  their  merger  plan  and 
Include  it  in  Dereco.  But  the  merger  Is  still 
awaiting  Interstate  Commerce  Commibelon 
approval. 

STATE    LEASES    LOCOMOTIVES 

Mr.  Goldberg  says  that  13  new  locomotives 
the  state  has  leased  to  the  Jersey  Central 
have  helped  improve  on-time  performance, 
which  had  been  ""very  poor." 

Long-range  plans  call  for  electrlf>ing  the 
Jersey  Central  lines.  But  for  interim  service, 
the  N.  &  W.  and  C.  &  O.  are  to  provide  50 
air-conditioned  and  rehabilitated  coaches 
acquired  from  other  railroads. 

The  state  Is  alao  rehabiUtatlng  60  Jersey 
Central  coaches  and  beginning  to  buy  new 
eqtilpment.  Including  35  speedy  JerBey  Arrow 
self-prop>elled  electric  cars  for  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. 

But  Spencer  Scheffllng,  the  Penn  Central 
passenger  statistician,  said  the  26  Jersey  Ar- 
rows now  in  service  had  encountered  "most 
persistent  problems"  In  power  transmission, 
couplers  and  doors.  On  a  typical  day.  8  to  10 
are  out  of  service  for  part  of  the  day,  he 
said, 

Harlem  and  Hudson 

Not  all  commuters  are  uniformly  Incensed 
by  their  experience.  Arthur  Peldman,  who 
was  born  and  reared  In  the  Bronx  and  who 
recently  moved  to  Croton-on-Hudson.  has  a 
different  persp>ectlve : 

"It's  a  lot  better  than  the  subways,"  he 
said.  "I  take  the  6:30  a.m.  train  from  the 
Croton-Harmon  station.  It  never  leaves  at 
6:30  and  It  runs  5  or  10  minutes  late,  but  to 
me  that's  nothing. 

"The  windows  are  so  dirty  you  can  hardly 
see  out  of  them,  but  when  I  was  on  the 
subways  oould  I  see  out  of  the  windows? 
To  me,  it's  a  dream.  I  get  a  seat.  In  the 
subways.  If  I  got  a  seat.  It  was  a  miracle." 

Other  commuters,  who  have  the  choice  of 
subway  or  train,  agree  with  his  view,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  the  difference. 

At  5:38  p.m.  a  local  train  leaves  Grand 
Central  Terminal  for  Yonkers  and  Glenwood 
by  way  of  125th  Street  and  several  Inter- 
mediate stops  In  the  Bronx.  A  single  fare 
of  $1.10  Is  charged  everyone  boarding  the 
train,  whether  they  go  one  stop  or  to  the 
end  of  the  run. 

vandalism  a  problem 

The  other  night,  the  train  was  nearly  filled 
but  there  were  only  five  riders  left  lii  it  by 
Yonkers.  The  others  had  got  off  at  earlier 
stops;  all  rode  In  preference  to  the  subway. 

But  many  of  the  24.000  dally  commuters 
of  Penn  Central's  Harlem  Division  and  the 
12.000  commuters  of  Its  Hudson  Division  are 
hardly  enthusiastic  about  the  service  they 
get. 

Between  April  1  and  June  16,  the  Harlem 
and  Hudson  Divisions  had  18  fires  that  de- 
layed a  total  of  300  trains,  according  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  Fourteen  of  the 
fires  were  caused  by  vandalism. 

Vandalism  Is  but  one  problem  confronting 
these  lines  and  their  growing  number  of 
riders. 

In  1967,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
found  a  "noticeable  deterioration"  in  serv- 
ice. Including  "deficiencies  in  track  mainte- 
nance" and  worn  shock  absorbers  that  made 
passengers  feel  they  were  "riding  on  a  wash- 
board." 

In  June,  1968,  the  commission  ordered  the 
upgrading  of  track  and  equipment  and  It 
limited  electric  engines  to  50  miles  an  hour 
speed.  Instead  of  60,  while  this  was  being 
done. 

One  consequence  was  that  on-time  per- 
formance for  the  120  rush-hour  trains  de- 
clined from  81  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  George  E.  McHugh,  chief  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

railroad  bureau  of  the  State  Public  Service 
Commission. 

In  June,  the  railroad  said.  Its  over-all  on- 
time  record  was  87  per  cent  for  its  340  dally 
suburban  trains.  The  divisions  are  under 
orders  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  to 
maintain  80  per  cent  on-time  performances 
for  each  of  its  trains  every  month. 

The  state  commission  also  has  ordered  the 
Penn  Central  to  buy  or  lease  80  new  self- 
propelled,  multiple-unit  cars  to  replace  Its 
Harlem  and  Hudson  electric  fieet  within  two 
years,  "nae  Penn  Central  Is  strongly  resisting 
this  as  requiring  an  uneconomic  Investment 
In  "1918-type"  service. 

TELLS    OP    improvements 

According  to  Leonard  W.  Magllone,  Penn 
Central's  suburban  service  manager,  the 
railroad  has  made  a  number  of  major  im- 
provements In  Hudson  and  Harlem  service. 

In  the  last  five  years,  he  said,  79  more 
trains  have  been  added  each  weekday.  Since 
1965,  34  new  multiple-unit  electric  cars  have 
been  received,  and  40  mainline  passenger 
coaches  have  been  refurbished  and  placed  in 
commuter  service  for  non-electrified  areas, 
with  12  more  due  by  Oct.  1.  In  addition.  22 
locomotives  with  both  dlesel  and  electric 
power  have  replaced  antiquated  equipment 
on  the  Harlem  Division. 

Since  fares  were  restructured,  service  on 
the  divisions  Is  '"operating  on  approximately 
a  break-even  basis,"  as  opposed  to  "large  and 
increasing  defllclts"  before  1962,  the  railroad 
said.  This  gain  has  been  cited  by  the  Penn 
Central  in  Its  hotly  contested  bid  to  re- 
structure fares  on  the  New  Haven. 

The   New   Haven 

Frederick  Gilbert,  \ice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Time-Life  Broadcasting, 
takes  the  crowded  8:04  A.M.  New  Haven  train 
from  New  Canaan,  Conn.  It  arrived  at  Grand 
Central  at  9 :  10  one  recent  day. 

"My  goodness,"  Mr.  Gilbert  said.  "We're  In 
right  on  time.  What'U  we  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  morning?  It's  too  early  for  a  martini." 

There  was  a  touch  of  hj'perbole  in  his  ob- 
servation, but  the  New  Haven's  report  on 
operations  for  the  Monday-to-Frtday  train 
for  a  full  month  ended  June  26  showed  that 
not  one  run  was  completed  on  schedule. 
Only  three  of  the  23  trains  met  the  New  York 
standard  of  on-time  performance — arrival 
within  5  minutes  of  timetable. 

Woodlawn.  in  the  Bronx,  Is  a  frequent 
slowdown  point  on  the  line.  The  New  Haven, 
alone  of  the  commuter  railroads,  runs  the 
same  train  on  two  different  electrical  sys- 
tems. In  Connecticut  it  draws  power  from  an 
overhead  line  carrying  11.000  volts  of  alter- 
nating current.  At  Woodlawn  It  changes  over 
to  pick  up  power  from  a  third  rail.  When  the 
connection  goes  even  slightly  awry.  It  takes 
tinkering — and  time. 

Delays,  breakdowns  and  overcrowding  have 
angered  New  Haven  commuters  at  a  time 
when  the  railroad,  to  help  with  Its  basic 
financial  problem,  is  bidding  for  a  restructur- 
ing of  fares  on  a  portion  of  Its  suburban 
service. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion barred  the  Penn  Central,  which  oper- 
ates the  New  Haven,  from  imposing  the  new 
fare  structure  on  14,000  of  its  23.000  com- 
muters until  the  agency  could  investigate 
the  request.  The  following  day  officials  of 
Westchester  communities  sen-ed  by  the  line 
assailed  what  they  said  was  unsafe  and  un- 
sanitary equipment. 

New  Haven  officials  say  no  other  railroad 
except  the  Long  Island  has  had  a  higher  per- 
centage of  Its  total  revenue  coming  from 
passengers — 42  per  cent,  as  against  about  6 
per  cent  on  most  lines. 

bankrupt    in     1961 

Lacking  enough  freight  income  to  offset 
passenger  deficits,  the  New  Haven  went  bank- 
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rupt  In  1961.  Plant  and  equipment 
deteriorated. 

The  Penn  Central  took  over  the  line  last 
Dec.  31  and  says  It  found  the  overhead  elec- 
tric system  "grossly  deficient,"  with  some 
wires  that  draw  the  power  worn  to  one-filth 
their  original  size. 

Nearly  10  per  cent — about  24  of  264 — of 
the  New  Haven's  cars  were  soon  scrapped. 
Almost  half  of  the  locomotive  fleet  was  found 
to  be  long  overdue  for  overhaul. 

The  railroad  reports  that  it  is  overhaul- 
ing 50  of  Its  60  passenger  locomotives  this 
year.  Six  stainless  steel  coaches  are  being 
refurbished  each  month  out  of  a  fleet  of 
100;  other  coaches  will  be  run  until  scrap- 
ping time.  This  and  other  refurbishing  are 
causing  shortening  of  trains. 

Penn  Central  officials  say  they  believe 
that  in  the  Immediate  future  the  line's  late- 
ness record  will  get  worse  and  may  remain 
so  for  some  time.  In  its  first  four  months  as 
a  Penn  Central  division,  the  New  Haven 
experienced  a  5  per  cent  reduction  In  num- 
ber of  trains — and  an  82  per  cent  rise  in  num- 
ber of  trains  late. 

The  Penn  Central  attributes  these  delays 
to  the  deterlorlzed  equipment  it  inherited 
and  to  Its  efforts  to  modernize  It.  Ttack  up- 
grading and  round-the-clock  restoration  of 
the  overhead  electrical  supply  have  delayed 
trains. 

Vandalism  also  plagues  the  New  Haven. 
Twenty-seven  hundred  broken  windows  have 
had  to  be  replaced  since  Jan.  1  at  $100  a 
window.  Some  riders  pull  down  window 
shades  as  a  shield  against  shattering  glass 
when  riding  through  the  city. 

$20.4-MILLION    GRANT 

In  1967.  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
grant  of  $20.4-nillllon  to  cover  the  cost  of 
144  new  cars  and  modernizing  other  New 
Haven  line  facilities.  The  grant,  made 
through  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
was  made  Jointly  to  the  Connecticut  Trans- 
portation Authority  and  to  the  M.T.A.  for 
these  purposes. 

But  the  grant  depended  upon  certain 
agreements  between  the  two  states  and  the 
railroad  that  have  still  to  be  fulfilled,  so 
the  money  has  not  yet  been  pumped  Into  the 
ailing  line. 

The  expectation  Is  that  the  M.T.A.  will 
buy  the  New  Haven's  right  of  way.  stations, 
shops  and  power  installations  in  New  York 
State.  Tlie  Connecticut  authority  would 
lease  most  such  facilities  In  Its  state. 

The  two  authorities  would  then  contract 
with  the  Penn  Central  for  the  operation  of 
the  commuter  service  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  Federal  grant,  would  pay  for  the  new 
cars  and  other  Improvements. 

"This  seems  to  be  close  to  settlement,"  a 
Federal  official  said.  But  then  he  added: 

"Of  course.  It  will  take  some  years  to 
procure  the  cars  and  do  the  other  fixing 
up." 

CtTBS  Are  Topic  A  on  Chicago  Trains — 
CoMMtJTERS,  Unlike  Those  Here,  Get 
Good  Service 

(By  John  Klfner) 

Chicago,  July  27. — The  major  topic  of  con- 
versation among  commuters  on  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Railway  Is  not  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Railway.  The  railroad's  of- 
ficials think  that  Is  fine. 

While  passengers  in  New  York  fume  over 
service  and  rickety  equipment,  C.  &  N.W. 
commuters  sit  placidly  In  clean  vinyl  seats 
reading  under  fluorescent  lights  about  the 
Chicago  Cubs  on  smooth-running  double- 
decker  coaches  that  whisk  them  back  and 
forth — on  time. 

Further,  the  company's  three  commuter 
lines — which  carry  90,000  passengers  between 
here  and  the  city's  affluent  northern  and 
western  suburbs — are  reporting  profits  of 
nearly  $2,5-mlllion  a  year. 
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It  was  not  always  so.  Thirteen  years  ago 
the  lines— the  second  largest  commuter  serv- 
ice In  the  covmtry  behind  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road— were  losing  $2  5-mllllon  a  year 
and  service  was  terrible. 

UMBRELLAS    NECESSARY 

Some  of  the  commuter  cars  In  use  then 
dated  to  the  turn  of  the  centurv.  Windows 
were  broken,  doors  came  off.  the  cracked 
sheet-metal  roofs  leaked  and  passengers  sat 
under  their  umbrellas  In  the  rain. 

Schedules  were  all  but  Actional  and  there 
were  often  unexplained  stops.  The  cars  were 
drawn  by  coai-burnlng  steam  engines  that 
frequently  broke  down,  and  the  cab  once  fell 
off  an  engine  during  a  run.  The  employes 
were  surly.  ' 

The  turnabout  began  on  April  1  1956 
when  a  group  of  disgruntled  stockholders 
pressed  for  control  of  the  company  and  suc- 
ceeded In  installing  Ben  W.  Helneman  a  42- 
year-old  lawyer,  as  chairman  of  the  board 

Mr  Helneman  and  his  new  managers 
found  the  road  a  shambles.  Repair  facilities 
were  outmoded,  the  management  structure 
was  confused,  and  the  company  was  $212- 
milUon  in  debt  and  selling  its  rails  for  scrap 
In  order  to  meet  the  payroll. 

vyithln  ,40  days  the  old  steam  engines  were 
replaced  bx  diesels.  not  by  buying  new  ones, 
but  by  the  simple  expedient  of  reassigning 
diesels  (some  were  being  used  as  switch  en- 
gines) and  running  them  more  efficiently. 

GAMBLE    WITH    LONG    ODDS 

Tlien  Mr.  Helneman  decided  to  gamble  that 
a  commuter  system  could  be  run  efficiently 
and  could  make  money— a  bet  that  no  other 
railroad  had  won. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  began  to  in- 
vest .$50-million.  much  Of  it  borrowed,  in  an 
ambitious  modernization  program 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  program 
s  the  hnes  fleet  of  specially  designed  stain- 
ess  steel  cars.  Each  coach  seats  a  little  over 
160  passengers  on  two  decks.  The  vinyl  used 
inside   makes   keeping   them   clean   an   easy 

Mr  Helneman  discharged  about  a  sixth  of 
the  lines  employes  and  eliminated  22  pas- 
senger stops  in  the  city  that  duplicated  the 
municipal   transit  service 

Then,  in  19S8,  the  Chicago's  &  North  West- 
ern adopted  a  new  schedule  of  fares  that  In- 
smuted  an  Increase  and  a  new  commutation 

TTNLIMrrED    RIDES 

Instead  of  weekly  or  monthlv  cards  good 
for  a  set  number  of  rides,  with  the  prices 
varying  widely,  the  new  basic  unit  for  the 
ffn  f^'^^  became  a  monthly  pass  good  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  rides 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  riders  also  use  a 
plan  under  which  the  pass  is  automatically 
sent  out  to  them  before  the  beginning  of  the 
month  and  they  are  billed  for  it 
V.  ""^^  iJinovations  began  to  take  hold,  and 
by  1909,  the  line  showed  a  small  but  satis- 
fvang  profit  of  $30,000.  Then  the  automobile 
expressways  into  the  city  were  completed  and 

tn  %fi^    ''!?,n.^°"^  Western  lost  $2-mllllon 
in  1961  and  1962. 

But  the  railroad  picked  up  the  passengers 
from  three  other  commuter  lines  that  folded 
because  of  the  expressways  and  then  began 
to  win  passengers  back  from  the  automobiles. 

ATTRACTION    IS    SERVICE 

Tlie  railroad's  main  attraction  is  Its  ef- 
ficient service  but  it  also  promotes  It  with 
effective  ballyhoo. 

One  Of  the  promotions  is  Rainstick  Junc- 
tion, a  cart  filled  with  unclaimed  umbrellas 
from  the  lost  and  found  department  that  Is 
pat  out  in  the  terminal  on  rainy  days  The 
nieary  is  that  commuters  will  borrow  the 
umbrellas  when  they  need  them  and  then 

turned*'"      *"''  **"*  ®°  ^''  ''*'^*  ^^  "*^*'"  '«- 

••Theyre  robbing  us  blind,"  chuckled  one 
railroad  official.  "But  actually  theyre  Just 
steq^ing  their  own  umbrellas  back  " 
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PRroE  AND  PRAYERS  OF  THANKS- 
GIVING AFTER  ANOTHER  TRI- 
UMPH OF  HUMAN  INITIATIVE 
AND  RESOURCEFULNESS 


July  28,  1969 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  pauses  now  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion to  salute  three  men  whose  valor  and 
stamina  brought  mankind  to  the  moon, 
and  to  offer  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for 
their  safe  return.  We  salute,  too,  at  this 
time,  the  memory  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  whose  vision  and  determina- 
tion made  this  moment  possible,  and  we 
pledge  to  apply  ourselves  with  equal 
vigor  and  determination  to  some  of  the 
problems  that  still  afflict  this  planet. 

Finally,    we    join    in    tribute    to    the 
thousands    of    unheralded    individuals 
throughout  this  Nation  whose  devotion, 
whose    skills,    and    whose    imagination 
made  it  possible  to  do  the  impossible  in 
even  less  than  the  decade  allotted  by 
President  Kennedy.  As  a  personification 
of  these  anonymous  men  and  women,  our 
gratitude  and  admiration  go  out  particu- 
larly to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kelly  of  Merrick, 
N.Y.,   the   father  of  the   lunar  module 
Eagle.  Mr.  Kelly  is  responsible,  more  than 
any  other  person,  for  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  extraordinary 
veliicle  that  carried  men  on  that  hazard- 
ous last  step  to  the  surface  of  the  moon 
The  American  people  will  want  to  re- 
member Mr.  Kelly  and  his  dedicated  fel- 
low craftsmen  as  they  celebrate  another 
triumph   of   human   initiative   and   re- 
sourcefulness over  the  unknown. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  22.  1969) 
Pather  of  the  LM:  Thomas  Joseph  Kelly 
(By  Sylvan  Pox) 
Among  the  millions  who  saw  the  Apollo 
11  moon  landing  on  television  was  one  man 
for  whom  the  experience  was  akin  to  a  fa- 
ther's watching  his  son  accomplish  a  formid- 
able feat. 

The  man  was  Thomas  Joseph  Kellv.  a  slim 
boyish  40-year-old  with  wiry  bro\vn  hair' 
who  designed  the  ungainly  but  efficient  ve- 
hicle that  carried  Neil  A.  Armstrong  and 
Col.  Edwin  E.  Aldrln  Jr.  to  the  surface  of 
the  moon  and  off  again. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  at  Houston's  Apollo  Mis- 
sion Control  Sunday  night  watching  the 
moon  landing. 

"It  felt  great."  he  said  in  a  telephone  In- 
terview yesterday.  "Wonderful.  A  real  culmi- 
nation for  a  lot  of  people.  " 

For  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  born  in  Brooklra 
and  grew  up  in  Merrick.  L.  I.,  it  was  the 
culmination  of  a  dream  that  began  when  he 
was  attending  the  Mepham  High  School  in 
Bellmore,  L.  I. 

"I  had  always  been  interested  in  air- 
planes," he  said.  "The  space  field  Is  .sort  of  a 
logical  extension.  It's  just  higher,  farther  and 
faster,  which  Is  what  the  airplane  business 
has  been  doing  for  years." 

"And  anyway,"  he  said  with  a  laugh  "I'm 
fascinated  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
explore  the  moon  and  the  planets," 

DECREE  AT  CORNELL 

Mr.  Kelly  shows  no  defensiveness  when 
the  ugliness  of  his  lunar  module  is  pointed 
out. 


"There  was  no  need  to  streamline  it,"  he 
says.  'It  operates  only  in  space.  There  are 
no  aerodynamics  to  contend  with.  It's  de- 
signed functionally.  Everything  Is  there  for 
some  particular  reason,  not  just  for  looks." 

Mr.  Kelly's  career  has  been  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  space  program  almost  from 
its  beginning. 

After  graduating  from  Mepham  High 
School,  where  he  met  the  girl  he  was  to 
marry,  he  got  a  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering degree  from  Cornell  University 
in  1951  and  went  to  work  for  what  is  now 
the  Grumman  Aerospace  Corporation  In 
Bethpage,  L.  I. 

■'My  remaining  schooling,"  he  said,  "was 
all  at  night." 

While  working  at  Grumman.  Mr.  Kelly 
gained  a  Master  of  Science  degree  In  mechan- 
ical engineering  at  Columbia  University  In 
1956.  He  then  went  Into  the  Air  Porce  as  a 
lieutenant,  working  In  performance  engineer- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  he  took  courses  at  Ohio 
State  University  in  aeronautical  engineering. 
When  he  left  the  Air  Porce  in  1958.  Mr. 
Kelly  decided  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his 
future.  "I  wanted  to  get  Into  space  at  that 
point."  he  said. 

He  worked  for  a  year  at  the  Lockheed  Mis- 
siles and  Space  Company  In  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
then  returned  to  Grumman. 

"And  I've  been  there  ever  since."  he  said. 
In  1960.  Mr.  Kelly  became  the  project  en- 
gineer on  a  manned  space  study  Instituted  by 
Grumman. 

"This  gradually  grew  In  scope  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  our  winning  the  LM  contract 
as  a  result  of  an  industrywide  competition 
which  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1962."  he 
recalled. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  Grumman  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration in  January  of  1963.  and  Mr.  Kelly 
became  the  lunar  module  project  engineer, 
which  he  describes  as  "equivalent  to  being 
the  No.  2  engineer." 

Two  years  later,  he  became  the  No.  1  man 
or  engineering  manager.  His  titles  have 
changed  a  couple  of  times  since  then  as  work 
on  the  lunar  module  progressed  (man.iger  of 
assembly  and  tests  "when  we  were  getting 
into  the  final  assembly  and  checkout  of  our 
first  lunar  spacecraft""  and  for  the  last  two 
years  assistant  program  director  for  engineer- 
ing), but  his  function  has  always  been  to 
get  the  lunar  module  from  the  drawing  board 
to  the  moon. 

With  the  LM's  mission  completed.  Mr. 
Kelly's  interests  have  already  begun  to  turn 
elsewhere.  Three  weeks  ago  he  began  a  one- 
year  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Industrial  management.  The 
course  is  expected  to  move  Mr.  Kelly  into  the 
management  of  Grumman  Aerospace. 

Mr.  Kelly's  associates  describe  him  aa 
"friendly  and  warm"  but  extraordinarily  se- 
rious about  his  work. 

"It  seems  almost  ridiculous,"  one  said, 
"that  you  can  be  on  a  program  for  six  years 
and  never  have  anything  funny  happen — but 
nothing  ever  has.  really." 

"He's  an  extremely  knowledgeable  type 
when  it  comes  to  the  LM."  said  another.  "I've 
never  seen  him  stumped  for  an  answer." 


THE  MOON  AND  GREEN  CHEESE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  28.  1969 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  press  coverage 
across  the  country  over  possible  reap- 
praisals of  our  national  space  age  targets. 
One  of  the  more  .succinct  and  prac- 
tical commentaries  was  carried  in  the 
Calumet  Index,  a  biweekly  publication 
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serving  the  far  South  Side  and  adjacent 

areas,  in  the  Wednesday,  July  23  edition. 

The  Moon  and  Green  Cheese 

In  discussing  the  "miracle"  of  the  moon 
landing.  Invariably  the  question  is  asked — 
"Should  we  spend  all  that  money  on  space 
exploration  when  so  many  things  on  earth 
need  doing?" 

Our  answer  is,  "Yes — so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  give  it  the  same  careful,  thorough 
thought  and  planning  as  we  have  given  It 
until  now." 

Billions  upon  billion.5  have  been  spent  over 
the  years  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  pollution  but  the  thotight  and  planning 
given  these  solutions  have  been  infinitesimal. 

In  all  to  many  Instances,  our  efforts  in 
these  fields  have  ijeen  under  the  direction  of 
half-baked  bureaucrats  whose  only  qualifica- 
tions for  the  job  have  been  an  afHnlty  for 
politics  and  an  ability  to  get  out  the  votes  for 
the  "right"  candidate. 

The  argument  that  all  we  need  to  eliminate 
poverty,  pollution  and  slums  is  more  money 
is  one  of  the  great  and  tragic  falsehoods  of 
our  day. 

What  we  need  is  thought  and  effort  and 
planning  and  dedication — the  money  will 
take  care  of  itself. 


DRIVING  COURSE  FOR  THE  AGED 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    MASSAC  HL'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  com- 
mon misconception  that  with  retirement 
comes  inactivity  and  a  life  of  leisure  for 
our  older  citizens.  Nowadays,  this  is  no 
longer  true.  The  retired  are  fllline;  their 
exti-a  free  hours  with  numerous  projects 
which  reflect  not  only  a  broad  range  of 
interests  but  also  a  realization  of  the  im- 
Ijortance  of  these  projects  in  the  com- 
munity. All  over  the  country  members 
of  Foster  Grandparents,  Inc.,  are  vol- 
unteering to  take  care  of  children  in  fam- 
ily emei"gencies  or  welfare  cases.  And 
VISTA  reports  that  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  older  people  are  contributing 
their  services  to  its  program.  In  short, 
our  older  citizens  are  closing  the  genera- 
tion gap  and.  one  might  say,  becoming 
younger  and  younger. 

Mr.  Victor  Lindstrom,  associate  area 
vice  president  for  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  in  my  district, 
recently  informed  me  of  the  efforts  of 
the  AARP  to  provide  safe  driving  in- 
struction for  its  members.  Mr.  Lindstrom 
has  liimself  taken  the  course  and  is  now 
teaching  it  to  others  in  the  area. 

Knowing  the  interest  of  my  fellow 
members  in  the  achievements  of  our  se- 
nior citizens,  I  would  Mke  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Wendell  Coltin 
about  this  course  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  of  March  16. 
1969: 

Older    Drivers    Win    Point    in    Survey 
(By  Wendell  Coltin) 

(NoTE.^Raise  the  question  of  highway  safe- 
ty and  the  older  driver — or  the  older  driver 
and  highway  safety — to  David  Jeffreys  and 
you'll  get  strong  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
older  drivers.  Jeffreys  is  director  of  national 
affairs  for  the  National  Retired  Teachers'  As- 
sociation and  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons.) 

The  NRTA  has  230,000  members,  with  an 
affiliate  in  every  state  and  nearly  1000  local 
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units.  The  AARP  now  serves  1,300,000  mem- 
bers and  hsis  571  local  chapters  across  the 
nation. 

Back  In  1967,  when  Jeffreys  was  in  Boston, 
we  were  brought  together  In  a  telephone  con- 
versation by  Victor  Lindstrom  of  Harwich 
Port,  who  Is  the  AARP's  area  representative, 
and  at  that  time  Jeffreys  expounded  on  a 
driver  improvement  course  underway  for 
AARP  members.  In  nearly  two  years,  "Just 
over  15.000  persons"  have  been  given  the 
course   by   about  400   volunteer   instructors. 

A  few  days  ago.  he  appeared  on  the  bien- 
nial conference  program  of  the  National 
Council  on  Aging  in  Washington  and  was 
flattered  that  1500  of  his  members  had  figured 
prominently  in  a  study  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 

A  council  research  report,  delivered  at  the 
conference,  pointed  out  that  "chronological 
age — contrary  to  a  widely  held  belief — is  not 
the  best  indicator  of  a  driver's  continuing 
fitness,  or  lack  of  It,  behind  tlie  steering 
wheel." 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Planek.  the  Safety  Coun- 
cil's research  director  and  senior  author,  said 
the  level  of  a  driver's  liealth  v.ould  be  much 
more  meaningful  for  ruling  a  driver  off  the 
road  than  his  health.  Safety  proposals  that 
would  rule  some  older  drivers  off  the  road 
based  on  their  declining  abilities  generally 
are  geared  to  some  specific  age.  Dr.  Planek 
said,  largely  because  the  information  is  easy 
to  get  and  usually  beyond  dispute. 

Jeffreys  said  the  interest  of  AARP  mem- 
bers in  driver  safety  was  re-emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  1500  members  in  selected  AARP 
chapters  made  better  than  a  52  per  cent  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaire,  the  highest  re- 
sponse rate  In  the  study." 

He  recalled  that  a  "good  number"  of  AARP 
members  were  made  available  for  participa- 
tion in  the  national  drivers'  test  a  few  years 
ago  and  they  "racked  up  a  better  score  than 
the  younger  test  group." 

He  said.  "Our  members  are  not  only  inter- 
ested in  driver-improvement,  we  feel  they 
are  better  and  safer  drivers  and  becoming 
even  more  so  as  a  result  of  our  special  pro- 
gram— the  Driver  Improvement  Program." 

This,  he  said,  is  the  Defensive  Driving 
Course  developed  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  1965.  which  "proved  its  effective- 
ness in  the  training  of  professional  drivers 
in  commercial  vehicle  fleets;  and  is  designed 
to  make  better  and  safer  drivers  of  already- 
licensed  drivers. 

Jeffreys  said  the  AARP  Driver  Improve- 
ment Program  came  into  being  because  of 
a  need  expressed  by  the  association's- 
members. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  members  in  grow- 
ing numbers  had  revealed  their  concern  for 
highway  safety  and  driving  on  today's  free- 
ways at  today's  speeds. 

"They  told  us."  he  said,  "of  their  concern 
over  tlie  sometimes  traumatic  experience  of 
taking  a  driving  test  when  their  license  was 
due  for  renewal,  or  when  they  moved  to  a 
different  state.  They  told  us  of  their  concern 
over  cancellation  of  their  auty  insurance, 
or  skyrocketing  premiums. 

"All  of  this  was  related  to  their  need  to 
drive  to  maintain  their  mobility  and,  con- 
sequently, their  independence  Many  of  our 
members  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
driver-improvement  courses,  offered  under  a 
variety  of  auspices,  but  they  were  reluctant 
to  take  classes,  sometimes  held  at  night, 
with  youngsters  or  truck  drivers  or  traffic 
violators. 

"When  we  decided  to  do  something  to  help 
both  our  members  and  other  concerned  older 
persons,  we  turned  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  which  had  a  definite  interest  in 
safety  of  older  persons  and  also  had  a  tried 
and  tested  Defensive  Driving  Course." 

"The  course."  he  pointed  out.  "is  designed 
to  make  better  and  safer  drivers  of  already- 
licensed  drivers.  It  emphasizes  the  tecliniques 
of  driving  defensively  in  today's  traffic,  rec- 
ognizing that  nine  out  of  10  accidents  in- 
volve Improper  driving  and  are  preventable." 
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Tlie  course  has  proved  popular  with  the 
more  than  15.000  members  who  have  taken 
it;  and  a  feature  Is  that  the  volunteer  in- 
structors are  older  persons — also  AARP 
members,  who  have  been  trained  to  teach 
It.  Jeffreys  reported,  "We  are  ccwnmitted  to 
a  major  expansion  of  the  Driver  Improve- 
ment Program  In  1968." 

Each  student  who  completes  the  course 
receives  a  certificate  and  wallet  card.  He  is 
also  eligible  for  a  10  per  cent  discount  on 
Driver  Plan  55  Plus,  a  special  auto  insurance 
plan  developed  for  AARP  members  by  the 
American  Maturity  Insurance  Co. 

"Tliere  is  a  continuing  need  to  train  ad- 
ditfonal  instructors,  to  make  the  course 
available  In  many  more  communities  and 
to  serve  the  many  thousands  of  older  persons 
who  do  not  know  of  our  association,  or  of 
this  program." 

Note. — The  Massachusetts  Safety  Council, 
which  has  been  offering  Driver  Improvement 
Courses  in  many  communities,  will  give  the 
subject  attention  at  the  annual  Massachu- 
setts Safety  Conference  In  the  Statler  Hilton 
March  31  and  April  1. 


EULOGY  FOR  THE  LATE 
TOM  MBOYA 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragedy 
took  place  in  Africa  on  July  5,  a  day  that 
all  of  America  was  thinking  about  its 
independence.  It  was  an  act  of  an  as- 
sassin that  struck  down  a  verj-  impor- 
tant African,  Mr.  Tom  Mboya,  who  had 
given  all  of  liis  efforts  in  the  service  of 
his  counti-j-  for  the  betterment  of  his 
people  and  to  the  strengthening  of  ties 
between  his  countr>',  Africa  in  general, 
and  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  add  more  to  what  his  Ambas- 
sador, the  Honorable  Leonard  Kibinge, 
stated  in  the  eulogy  that  the  Ambas- 
sador gave  at  a  memorial  mass  for  Mr. 
Mboya  wliich  was  held  in  New  York  City 
on  Tuesday,  July  15.  The  mass  which 
was  offered  by  the  Vicar  of  Harlem, 
Father  Harry  Salmon,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  American  jazz  musi- 
cian Miss  Marj-  Lou  Williams,  whose 
composition  called  a  "Mass  of  Peace"  at- 
tempted to  convey  to  those  present 
through  music  and  the  essence  of  the 
service  the  remarkable  \'itality  of  young 
Mr.  Mboya  who,  at  38.  gave  his  life  for  his 
countiy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  eulogy  that 
was  presented  at  the  sen-ice: 

EVLOGY    FOR    THE   LATE   TOM    MBOTA 

Ic  was  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  this 
church  that  a  mass  was  offered  for  another, 
man  who  was  taken  from  his  family,  his 
people,  and  his  coxuitry  by  the  act  of  an 
assassin.  Today  we  are  here  because,  like 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Tom  Mboya  was 
senselessly  and  suddenly  shot  down  and  he. 
too.  taken  from  his  loved  cues.  Kenya.  Africa 
and  the  World. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  what  a  great 
tragedy  the  death  of  Tom  Mboya  is  to  Kenya 
and  to  Africa.  Tom.  who  gave  himself  com- 
pletely to  his  country,  was  described  by  our 
President.  Mzee  Jomo  Kenyatta  in  the  state- 
ment that  Mzee  made  upon  learning  of  Tom's 
death: 

"Mr.  Mboya  was  adamantly,  ceaselessly  and 
courageously  reinforcing  the  efforts  of  those 
who  had  started  the  struggle  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  people  In  Kenya  as  well  as  our 
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brothers  throughout  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Had  It  not  been  for  hts  efforts  and  personal 
sacrifice,  Kenya's  Independence  could  have 
been  hampered  or  seriously  compromised. 
Mr.  Mboya  was  an  undiluted  African  na- 
tionalist who  always  viewed  Issues  on  their 
national  as  well  as  International  repercus- 
sions. The  part  he  played  In  welding  the 
Kenya  nation  is  Invaluable  and  will  remain 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Rarely  in  my  Ufe 
have  I  come  across  a  man  who  was  prepared 
to  devote  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  service  of  his  nation  and  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind." 

Tom  Mboya  was  a  Kenyan. 
He  belonged  to  no  one  group. 
He  represented  all  of  us.  His  continued  ef- 
forts to  serve  and  promote  national  unity  was 
but  one  of  his  constant  goals  and  one  that 
he  himself  personally  achieved  through  his 
success  in  elections.  His  was  a  constituency 
that  represented  more  than  60 '"o  of  Kenya 
citizens  whose  origin  was  different  from  that 
of  his  own  tribe. 

He  felt  quite  strongly  about  this  particular 
Issue,  namely  the  unity  of  the  nation.  He 
spoke  out,  and  I  quote:  "That  we  are  born 
of  different  tribes  we  cannot  change,  but  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  because  our  tribes  have 
different  backgrounds  and  customs  and  cul- 
tures, we  cannot  create  an  African  com- 
inunlti;,or  a  nation." 

It  was  with  this  profound  belief  that  he 
personified  our  concept  of  one  nation. 

Tom's  devotion  and  dedication  to  Kenyan 
unity  and  development  was  a  mark  of  his 
courage  to  address  himself  to  the  most  com- 
plex of  national  and  African  problems.  He,  as 
Minister  of  Economic  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment and  Secretary-General  of  the  Kenya 
African  National  Union,  always  grappled 
without  hesitation  with  issues  that  some 
men,  if  possible,  would  have  avoided  or  pre- 
ferred not  to  recognize;  but  his  gifts,  talents 
and  self-assuredness  made  him  speak  out 
when  necessary,  act  when  called  upon,  and 
not  hesitate  when  fundamental  questions 
were  raised  about  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  freedom. 

When  one  thinks  about  Tom  Mboya,  we 
think  about  the  Tom  of  the  present:  the 
articulate,  intelligent,  courageous,  able  poli- 
tician and  statesman.  But  we  have  also  to 
understand  that  the  Tom  we  knew  came  from 
a  simple  family  whose  parents  were  illiterate, 
whose  father  worked  as  an  ordinary  laborer 
on  a  sisal  estate,  who  was  the  first  born  of 
five  brothers  and  three  sisters  and  who,  out 
of  his  fathers  small  earnings,  was  able  to 
begin  his  elementary  education.  As  he  grew 
and  at  the  end  of  1947  he  could  have  con- 
tinued his  education  for  his  Cambridge  School 
Certificate,  but  he  was  unable  to;  why?  be- 
cause his  family  could  not  afford  It. 

This  was  an  Important  development  In  his 
life. 

He  then  trained  as  a  sanitary  Inspector  and 
Joined  the  Nairobi  City  Council  and  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  African  Staff  As- 
sociation. At  this  time  he  began  to  interest 
himself  in  active  politics  and  became  a  full- 
time  trade  union  organizer,  converting  the 
African  ^taff  Association  of  which  he  was 
president,  into  the  Kenva  Local  Govern- 
ment Workers  Union  and  he  soon  emerged  as 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Kenva  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  It  Is  from  this  position  that 
he  emerged  as  the  voice  of  the  Kenyan  peo- 
ple in  the  absence  of  any  other  African  or- 
ganization to  speak  for  them,  Tom,  the 
worker,  the  trade  unionist,  never  lost  his  sense 
of  social  Justice. 

Tom  Mboyas  concern  about  Kenvan  na- 
tionalism and  Kenyan  independence  was 
highlighted  in  a  speech  that  he  gave  In  New 
York  on  the  occasion  of  African  Freedom  Dav 
in  April,  1961:  "Let  me  speak  for  a  while 
acout  the  father  of  my  own  country,  Kenya 
the  man  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
represents  the  African  personality.  Jomo 
Kenyatta  ...  the  denial  of  freedom  to  Jomo 
Kenyatta  and  other  detained  peoples  of 
Kenya  Is  a  mockery  of  Justice  ...  the  present 
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crisis  in  Kenya  cannot  be  resolved  until  Jomo 
Kenyatta  Is  given  his  unconditional  freedom. 
Our  people  love  him  and  are  determined  to 
make  this  undisputed  leader  of  the  African 
people  the  head  of  our  first  Independent  gov- 
ernment. Our  people  reepect  him  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  his  character,  his  Integrity 
and  Judgment  and  iron  will". 

Tom's  statement  about  Mzee  was  coupled 
with  his  actions  in  refusing  to  Join  an  In- 
terim government  In  1961  until  Mzee  was 
given  the  freedom  to  return  to  Kenva.  But 
his  acknowledged  nationalism  and  pan-.^frl- 
canlsm  goes  back  to  1958  when  he  was  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  AU-Afrlcan  People's  Con- 
ference meeting  In  Accra,  a  distinction  that 
he  acknowledged  as  "the  proudest  moment  of 
my  life."  His  role  on  the  African  freedom 
movement  as  chairman  of  the  All-African 
People's  Conference  ,  .  .  His  stimulation 
of  the  pan-.-Vfrlcan  freedom  movement  of 
East  and  Central  Africa;  ...  His  dedication 
and  strong  support  of  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity  and  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Africa  were  all  Important  aspects  of 
his  commitment  to  Africa. 

He  spoke  to  the  8th  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  in 
1967  "African  development  Is  at  stake.  Noth- 
ing less  than  a  major  effort  both  within 
Africa,  and  by  our  friends  overseas  can  pro- 
duce the  progress  we  seek  and  make  our 
continent  a  material  contributor  to  the 
World  economy. 

The  initiative  and  decision  to  cooperate 
must  come  from  Africa  Itself."  His  concern 
with  the  economic  development  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  continent  was  but  one  more  ex- 
ample of  his  preoccupaUon  with  the  needs 
of  his  people. 

Approximately  10  years  ago  Tom  showed 
another  of  his  many  qualities — his  great  re- 
spect for  the  education  and  training  of  Ken- 
yans and  other  Africans.  His  desire  to  see 
young  people  of  Kenya  educated  took  the 
form  of  his  pushing  forward  what  we  now 
know  as  the  airUft  of  African  students  from 
Kenya  and  other  African  countries  to  the 
United  States.  From  having  about  60  students 
in  the  U.S.  In  1956  by  January.  1963,  Kenya 
had  over  1,000.  In  the  development  of  the 
Kenyan  airlift  to  educate  Africans  Tom  Jus- 
tified what  took  place  as  "the  need  for  edu- 
cated people  is  so  great  that  I  often  marvel 
at    those    persons    who    suggest    expansion 
will  produce  too  many  educated  people  and 
there  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  do  and  so 
a  worse  problem  will  have  been  created.  My 
view  is  that  no  field  in  Africa  today  is  sat- 
urated and  to  try  to  slow  down  the  African 
desire  for  education  or  for  speciaUzatlon  in 
various    fields    would   mean   strong   resent- 
ment." 

He  also  dealt  with  local  education  prob- 
lems in  a  vocational  secondary  school, 
Starehe.  in  Nairobi  to  train  ghetto  children 
in  Nairobi. 

He  himself  well  utilized  his  formal  aca- 
demic training  at  Ruskin  College;  but  It  was 
only  one  year  of  his  life  toward  all  that  he 
gave  in  different  ways  to  the  education  and 
training  of  others. 

Tom  Mboya  was  well-known  In  the  United 
States.  It  was  Just  9  years  ago  that  Tom  ap- 
peared on  an  Ainerican  national  television 
network  show  called  "Meet  the  Press".  His 
brilliance  coupled  with  his  youth  astounded 
Americans.  His  relationships  with  this  coun- 
try -  from      the     pre-independence     period 
through  the  Kenya  student  airlift  along  with 
his  visits  made  him  conscious  of  a  need  for 
an  Informed  American  awareness  about  Afri- 
can development  and  real  independence   He 
had    an    understanding    of    the    assets   and 
weaknesses  of  the  United  Suites  towards  Af- 
rica. In  an  article  as  far  back  as  1957   Tom 
stated  "In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  Amer- 
icas position  in  the  eyes  of  Africa  is  rather 
disappointingly  hazy.  She  has  not  lived  up 
to  their  expectations,  and  internally  the  seg- 
regation   problems   have   affected   American 
prestige  and  moral  standing.  Her  people  are 
however,  still  regarded  with  friendship  and 
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expectancy,  although  it  has  become  generally 
recognized  that  there  exists  a  great  deficiency 
of  informed  opinion  on  Africa." 

The  advent  of  independent  African  states 
and  his  own  visits  have  contributed  to  the 
greater  education  and  understanding  between 
Africa  and  the  United  States.  Kenya  owes  her 
very  favourable  image  in  the  United  States 
to  Tom.  The  relations  between  our  two 
countries  could  not  be  better. 

Tom,  however,  never  wanted  to  be  known 
other  than  as  a  Kenyan  Involved  in  world 
affairs  and  as  he  ended  his  book  "Freedom 
And  After"  he  said,  "Through  our  interna- 
tional policy  of  preserving  positive  neutral- 
ism, to  the  conclusion  of  friendship  with  all 
nations,  we  will  be  showing  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  freedom  really  means." 

In  the  lives  of  all  public  men,  it  Is  often 
the  close,  warm  family  relationships  that 
suffer.  The  dedication  to  national  Issues 
public  demands  and  international  forums 
take  the  man  of  leadership  away  from  his 
family.  But  most  of  all.  In  thinking  about 
Tom,  one  has  to  think  about  his  love  for 
his  wife,  Pamela,  and  his  three  children  He 
and  Pamela  married  In  January,  1962  and 
with  their  three  children  attempted  to  keep 
together  the  little  time  they  had  among 
themselves.  When  time  and  work  permitted 
they  would  go  to  Rusinga  Island  and  he 
would  give  to  his  family  the  full  but  few 
hours  that  he  carefully  put  aside. 

It  Is  Pamela  Mboya  and  her  three  children 
who  above  all  miss  Tom  the  most,  and  it  is 
to  her  and  the  children  we  can  only  sav  that 
their  loss  Is  greater  than  that  of  all'other 
Kenyans.  In  this  difficult  hour  we  offer 
Pamela  and  the  children  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences and  pray  that  God  will  give  them 
strength  and  courage  to  face  the  future. 

Tom's  death  cannot  be  meaningful  no 
matter  how  one  wants  to  interpret  It.  But  if 
out  of  this  comes  a  renewed  commitment  on 
the  part  of  all  Kenyans  to  achieve  what  he 
wanted  to  uphold,  and  if  we  can  but  reflect 
In  our  commitments  his  dedication  and  ef- 
forts to  the  unity  and  the  development  of  our 
country;  to  the  contribution  of  Kenya  in  the 
evolution  of  a  greater  East  Africa;  to  the 
strengthening  of  ties  within  Africa;  and  to 
the  emphasized  role  of  Africa  in  the  World 
Commtinlty  in  its  efforts  towards  peace  and 
development,  then  we  will  have  contributed 
in  our  own  way  toward  an  everlasting  me- 
morial to  a  great  Kenyan,  African  and  world 
leader,  Tliomas  Joseph  Mboya. 
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THE  INNER  REACHES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Ml'.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incred- 
ible journey  of  three  brave  men  and  the 
success  of  technology  in  a  challenge  are 
now  a  part  of  history.  Yet,  even  before 
our  three  astronauts  had  safely  returned 
to  earth,  there  was  considerable  projec- 
tion regarding  the  expeditions  to  come. 

As  Representative  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, which  contains  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corp.,  and  many  constitu- 
ents dedicated  to  scientific  advancement, 
I  am  certainly  proud  and  enthusiastic 
about  this  feat.  Nevertheless,  I  am  still 
left  with  a  nagging  question:  While  we 
strive  for  the  outer  reaches  of  man's 
capabilities,  what  are  we  doing  to  pre- 
serve and  encourage  the  Inner  reaches 
of  mans  concern  for  man?  Surely  our 
domestic  problems  cannot  be  ignorant  to 
us  for  in  height  they  measure  far  taller 
than  the  Saturn  5  rocket  which  thrust 
us  into  a  new  age. 


My  concern  in  this  matter  was  re- 
cently presented  in  a  most  appropriate 
editorial  in  the  Community  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  within  my  district.  Continually  at- 
tuned to  the  most  important  issues  of 
our  time,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
such  a  thoughtful  editorial  in  this  chain 
of  weeklies.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  it  in  the 
Record: 

Let's  Make  It  at  Home 

The  Eagle  has  landed,  and  it  was  the  most 
courageous,  daring,  imaginative,  mind-bog- 
gling, impressive,  efficient  adventure  In  our 
history.  All  of  us  on  the  North  Shore,  those 
who  worked  on  vital  parts  of  the  Apollo  11 
project  at  Grumman  and  at  other  plants  and 
those  whose  taxes  helped  foot  the  bill,  should 
take  pride  in  the  achievement. 

Now  we  must  use  that  same  American 
courage,  daring  and  imagination  to  tackle 
those  problems  which  torment  us  here  on 
earth:  poverty,  racism,  the  Vietnam  war, 
alienation  of  our  young,  city  renewal  proj- 
ects which  dawdle  along  for  years,  drug  ad- 
diction, foul  air  and  fouler  water,  commuter 
trains  which  don't  run  and  airplanes  which 
stack  up  oil  the  runways,  leftists  who  burn 
up  libraries  and  rightists  who  stockpile  shot- 
guns and  grenades. 

We've  made  it  to  the  moon.  Let's  make  it 
at  home. 


CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATOR  OFFERS 
PENETRATING  ANALYSIS  OF 
CAMPUS    TURMOIL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, response  from  the  ix)litical  com- 
munity to  the  severe  traumas  which  have 
so  thoroughly  shaken  the  American  edu- 
cational establishment  generally  has 
been  that  of  extreme  platitude.  Rarely 
over  the  past  months  have  I  come  across 
reaction  from  political  leaders  to  campus 
unrest  which  indicates  anything  more 
than  a  surface  knowledge  of  the  factoi's 
which  are  causing  turmoil  to  arise. 

Recently,  however,  I  was  tremendously 
impressed  by  the  scope  and  depth  of 
analysis  of  the  problem  which  has  been 
made  by  California  State  Assemblyman 
John  Vasconcellos.  One  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  California  Assembly — 
and  one  of  its  most  promising,  he  was 
named  as  "best  freshman  Assembb-man" 
in  1967  by  the  Sacramento  press  corps — 
Mr.  Vasconcellos  has  made  a  major 
effort  to  really  understand  the  campus 
revolution. 

In  Jime,  Assemblyman  Vasconcellos 
presented  three  statements  which  cut 
directly  to  the  core  of  those  elements 
which  have  led  to  unrest  and  confusion 
within  the  educational  system.  I  believe 
hts  analysis  and  related  18-point  pro- 
gram are  easily  the  best  I  have  yet  seen 
from  anyone  in  political  ofiBce,  and  I  in- 
sert them  here  in  the  Record  with  the 
hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  also 
benefit  from  them : 

Campus   Unrest — I 

The  people  of  California  are  sick  and  tired 
of  campus  unrest,  disruption  and  violence — 
and  so  am  I ! 

But  it's  time  each  Callfornlan  engaged  in 
some  cool  and  sober  reflection — because  the 
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approach  we've  been  using  Is  a  failure;  it  has 
failed;  it  is  failing. 

Even  apart  from  moral  questions,  that  ap- 
proach— more  laws,  tougher  penalties,  name- 
calling,  sloganeering,  more  police,  sheriffs, 
highway  patrol,  national  guard,  guns,  shot- 
guns, buckshot,  bayonets,  tear  gas,  helicop- 
ters, mass  arrests.  Jail  farm  atrocities,  the 
killing  of  a  young  human  being — is  a  failure. 

Whether  or  not  I  like  the  approach — 
whether  or  not  I  like  the  conclusion — cool 
and  sober  reflection  dictates  my  Judgment — 
and  I  can't  escape  it,  I  won't  run  from  It — 
that  our  approach  to  date  is  a  failure. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  failure,  he  need  only 
ask  himself  two  questions — without  even 
seeking  to  place  blame  anywhere: 

1.  What  kind  of  a  society  has  to  club  and 
gas   and  shoot  its  own  young? 

2.  Why  has  the  Governor  said:  "But  the 
way  things  are  going  now,  I  could  start  a 
riot  Just  by  showing  up  (to  meet  with  stu- 
dents)"? 

Even  more  thought  provoking:  To  ap- 
proach has  had  contrary  results.  In  the  past 
two  weeks  I've  t.ilked  with  or  heard  from 
students  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Davis,  Berkeley,  Santa  Cruz.  San  Diego 
and  Irvine,  from  the  State  Colleges  at  San 
Jose,  S.icramento  and  San  Bernardino,  from 
Sant.i  Clara  University  and  the  University 
of  Southern  California  and  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, from  West  Valley  College  and  San  Jose 
City  College,  from  Bellarmlne  Preparatory, 
Del  Mar,  Camden  and  Willow  Glen  High 
Schools  In  San  Jose.  Anyone  who's  listen- 
ing—with ears  and  minds  open— knows  the 
approach  we've  been  using  is  having  only 
one  measurable  result:  it's  turning  conserva- 
tive students  into  liberals,  turning  liberal 
students  into  radicals,  and  turning  radical 
students   into   revolutionaries. 

I'm  not  willing  to  live  with  failure,  so  I'm 
not  satisfled  with  exclusively  using  an  ap- 
proach that  is  failing.  I  believe  we  can  and 
must  do  better.  The  people  of  California 
have  a  right  to  .«iomethlng  better. 

Tho  we  needn't  abandon  the  falling  ap- 
proach, we  at  least  ought  to  try  concur- 
rently a  new  .Tpproach.  It's  long  past  time 
we  explored  alternatives. 

It's  time  we  turn  the  tide  of  fear  and 
de.spair  and  polarization,  into  a  tide  of  rec- 
onciliation and  peace.  It's  time  each  Call- 
fornlan— I,  each  other  legislator,  the 
governor,  each  university  regent,  each  college 
trustee,  each  educator,  each  student,  each 
tax  payer,  each  of  the  "street  people"— 
turned  our  attention  to  a  new  approach — to 
seeking  understanding  of  our  problems,  to 
Eearching  out  their  causes,  and  to  exploring 
positive  and  creative  and  human  alterna- 
tives— that  will  lessen  our  fears,  and  restore 
our  hcpes. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  why  our  approach 
to  date  has  failed;  we  must  ask  ourselves 
why  we  experience  the  campus  unrest,  dis- 
ruption and  violence  in  the  first  place;  we 
must  explode  the  myths,  and  misconcep- 
tions and  deal  with  the  facts  and  the  foun- 
dations, and  then  discover  a  realistic  alter- 
iiative  approach. 

I  believe  such  an  alternative  approach  Is 
available,  and  I  Invite  each  and  every  Call- 
fornlan to  Join  me  in  discovering  it. 

Shortly  I  will  present  my  analysis  of  our 
failure,  and  the  foundations  for  an  alter- 
native approach:  thereafter  I  will  present 
an  18-point  program  for  an  alternative  ap- 
proach, that  I  believe  will  turn  us  from 
failure  towards  success,  from  fear  towards 
hope,  from  polarization  towards  reconcili- 
ation. 

Campus   Unrest — II 

Last  week  I  indicated  the  failure  of  our 
current  approach  to  resolving  campus  un- 
rest, disruption  and  violence. 

In  analyzing  our  failure,  I  appeal  to  every 
persons  who  believes  In  our  system,  who  be- 
lieves  in  our   democratic   process,   who   be- 
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lieves  in  peaceful  change,  who  believes  In 
dealing  with  the  truth. 

A  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  stu- 
dent taught  me  best  about  our  failure : 
"You're  trying  to  solve  Internal  problems 
with  external  pressures;  Instead  of  making 
necessary  changes,  you're  only  willing  to  use 
force." 

While  our  approach  may  (and  should  be 
used  to  contain  the  problem) ,  It  fails  to  solve 
it.  Our  failure  results  because  our  current 
approach  rests  on  four  sets  of  myths  and 
misconceptions : 

1.  Myths  and  misconceptions  about  stu- 
dents (and  others)  Involved  in  campus  un- 
rest: 

a.  That  students  are  children — to  be  seen 
and  not  heard. 

( 1  (  Untrue.  More  than  any  society  in 
mankind's  history,  we've  generously  invested 
our  resources  in  providing  educational  op- 
portunity for  our  young;  we  have  over  6,000.- 
000  young  persons  in  our  California  public 
educational  system,  including  nearly  1,000,- 
000  in  higher  education;  we've  educated 
them  to  be  independent,  critical,  idealistic: 
they're  bound  to  question  us;  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  them.  If  we  only  listen. 

b.  That  there  are  many  outside  agitators, 
and  a  large  plot  or  conspiracy. 

( 1 )  Not  true.  While  they  exist,  the  number 
of  outside  agitators  and  conspirators  Is  small; 
and  they  succeed  only  because  we  create  con- 
ditions under  which  they  thrive^ — our  failure 
to  respond  to  legitimate  demands,  our  over- 
reaction  to  illegitimate  demands,  provokes 
the  many  students  who  want  to  believe  in 
peaceful   means. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
James  Allen,  appointed  by  President  Nixon, 
recently  denied  the  conspiracy  theory,  and 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  campus  mili- 
tants are  good  students  from  typic  Ameri- 
can families. 

c.  That  these  young  persons — especially  the 
most  radical  and  militant — are  foreigners 
and  or  monsters. 

(1 1  They  aren't  They  aren't  Martians,  not 
even  Europeans:  despite  their  sometimes 
outfandish  appearance,  their  sometimes  out- 
landish language,  and  their  sometimes 
outlandish  demands,  they  are  in  fact  I'.ot 
outlanders;  they  are  our  very  own,  cttr  iwn 
children,  our  hei'-s. 

d.  That  there  is  a  silent  inajority  of  stu- 
dents happy  with  the  way  things  are. 

(1)  Untrue.  It  is  true  las  it  should  bet 
that  the  vast  majority  of  students  condemn 
methods  used  by  radicals.  However,  a  recent 
survey  showed  80';  of  students  agree  with 
the  goals  and  criticisms  and  demands  lor 
change  that  are  being  made;  at  University  of 
California  Berkeley.  85'^  of  15,000  students 
voting  favored  the  people's  park;  "Fortune" 
magazine  in  January  Indicated  that  upwards 
of  15'.  of  our  students  are  solidly  aligned 
with  the  demands  for  radical  change:  Re- 
publican Congressmen  just  completing  a 
campus  tour  found  much  more  dissatisfac- 
tion than  expected. 

c.  That  these  student;  arc  a  pasc>;r.g  f:\d. 
that  we  can  snuff  out. 

(1)  They're  not  Thruout  the  world — from 
Egypt  to  Japan  to  Czechoslovakia  to  Greece 
t3  Francs,  v our.g  persons  pveryvhere  ai e 
questioning  the  way  we  have  been  doing 
things,  demanding  new  answers,  demanding 
a  new  .md  more  human  system  and  society. 

f.  That  these  students  are  unpatriotic. 
unAmerican. 

( 1  \  They  aren't  In  fact,  they  are  radically 
conserv'ative.  in  demanding  individual  free- 
dom, equality  of  opportunity,  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all.  Christian  brotherhood,  local  con- 
trol, decentralization,  freedom  from  govern- 
ment oppression,  active  participation  in  pub- 
lic policy  decision  making — they  believed 
what  we  taught  them  about  "liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all,"  American  ideals,  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

g.  That  young  persons  today  are  the  same 
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as  we  were  at  tnelr  age,  the  same  as  young 
persons  have  always  been. 

(1)  They  aren't  (and  like  never  again 
win  be),  for  the  American  genius  and  frwe 
enterprise,  technology,  automation  cyber- 
netics, have  freed  them  from  the  stresses  of 
the  great  depression:  these  young  persons 
sense  the  freedom  that  each  of  us  would 
like  to  have,  and  they  sense  It  so  strongly 
they  will  not  surrender  It.  even  tc  force  and 
fear. 

h.  Students  are  there  to  get  an  education 
If  they  don't  like  It.  thev  should  get  out 
(1)  Sure,  they're  there  to  get  an  educa- 
tion—but that  doesn't  all  come  out  of  books 
a.nd  classrooms:  and  hopefully  were  edu- 
cating them  to  question,  evaluate  and  Im- 
prove—and If  they  didn't  tell  us  taxpayers 
what's  wrong  in  our  educational  InsUtutlons 
who  would? 

1.  That  those  who  agree  with  the  Ideals  of 
students,  agree  with  their  tactics,  with  dis- 
ruption, with  violence. 

(1)  Not  generally  true.  Many  persons  In- 
cluding myself,  agree  with  many  of  their 
Ideals,  but  neither  defend  nor  condone  nor 
encourage  disruption  or  violence. 

2  Myths  and  misconceptions  about  the 
University  of  California,  the  State  Colleges 
and  our  community  colleges: 

a.  That  our  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
Uon  are.provldlng  good,  adequate  education 
-  (1)  they  aren't.  They  are  too  big,  too  Im- 
pereonal.   too   rigid,   too   dehumanizing,    too 

b.  That  the  governing  boards  of  our  higher 
education  Institutions  are  representative  and 
responsive  and  relevant  to  the  persons  thev 
are  governing. 

(1)  They  aren't.  The  recent  Harris  survey 
demonstrated  that  the  typical  regent-trustee 
In  the  nation  is  nearly  sixty  years  old,  white 
Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant,  a  businessman  or 
industrialist,  who  reads  little  outside  his 
own  specialty  field— a  far  cry  from  the  age 
color,  nationality,  religion,  and  scope  of  In- 
terest of  our  nearly  1,000.000  students  In 
higher  education. 

c.  That  campus  administrators  are  dolne 
a  perfect  Job.  ^ 

(1)  Untrue.  Too  many  campus  adminis- 
trators are  Inflexible,  unresponsive  to  the 
need  for  changes,  too  concerned  with  their 
own  power,  unwilling  to  listen  to  students 

d.  That  faculty  members  are  doing  a  per- 
fect Job.  ^ 

{!)  Untrue.  Too  many  faculty  members 
are  Inflexible,  unresponsive  to  the  need  for 
changes,  too  concerned  with  research  and 
writing,  too  uninvolved  with  their  students 
unwilling  to  listen  to  students,  treat  their 
students  too  Impersonally,  are  too  Jealous  of 
their  own  prerogatives. 

e.  That  decisions  can  be  made  without 
consulting  those  persons  most  affected  bv 
them.  ' 

(11  They  can't  be.  The  premise  of  our 
society  is  consent  of  the  governed;  the  ideal 
or  a  free  man  Is  one  who  has  some  say  in 
decldons  that  dramatically  affect  him  his 
life,  his  future.  Our  students  are  listened  to 
almost  not  at  all.  <="  vu 

f  That  channels  of  communlcaUon  and 
or  participation,  are  adequate. 

(1)  They  arent.  Even  Governor  Reagan 
recently  stated  that  the  "channels  of  com- 
munication are  clogged  "—and  they're  clogged 
much,  much  worse  than  he  indicated. 

g  That  a  university's  purpose  Is  simply 
to  train  persons  to  fit  into  society,  to  get 
Jobs,  to  be  socialized. 

(1 )  Only  partly  true.  The  broader  purpose 
of  a  university,  a  college,  higher  education 
is  to  learn  how  to  become  a  better  human 
being;  to  turn  a  person  on  to  himself  or 
herself,  to  lifelong  learning,  to  building  a 
better  life  for  himself  and  for  his  fellow 
man;  to  develop  his  abiUty,  and  his  Judg- 
ment to  serve  his  fellow  man. 

h^  That  a  university  shouldnt  be  Involvwl 
With  community  problems. 


(1)  Wrong,  It  should  be.  Every  human  be- 
ing, every  human  InsOtutkxn,  hu  a  constant 
and  heavy  responsibility  to  benefit  mankind 
to  involve  himself,  herself,  itself,  In  people- 
problem-solvlng. 

1.    That   a    university   should   be   a   quiet 
place. 

( 1 )  Nlce-soundlng.  but  not  true.  The  pur- 
pose of  education  Is  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
man;  to  move  mankind  forward,  to  learn 
from  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  present,  to  point  the  way  to  a 
better  future.  A  person  who  is  stagnant  an 
institution  that  is  dormant,  falls  in  respon- 
sibility—to  fellow  man,  to  all  of  mankind 
And  unless  weTe  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are  (and  who  can  be?)  we  should  wel- 
come the  questioning,  criticism  and  boat- 
rocking  (so  long  as  peaceful  and  non-disrup- 
tive) that  comes  from  a  university  and 
from  Its  students,  and  from  our  young  per- 

3.  Myths    and    misconceptions    about    the 
causes  of  campus  unrest : 

a.  That  campus  unrest  Is  unrelated  to  the 
unrest  and  to  the  problems  in  our  society. 

(1)  Untrue.  Campus  unrest  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  war  and  peace  the 
bomb,  the  draft,  poverty  and  hunger,  race 
and  prejudice,  even  conservation.  Until  these 
problems  are  resolved,  all  persons  should  be 
and  certainly  young  persons— more  Idealis- 
tic— will  be.  unrestful. 

b.  That  unrest  needn't  exist,  that  disrup- 
tion and  violence  needn't  be  expected 

(1)  Untrue.  We  have  real  tensions  In  our 
society—and  whether  we  like  It  or  not  (and 
most  of  us  don't),  we  have  to  expose  and 
explore,  even  sometimes  experience,  those 
tensions— If  we  are  to  relieve  and  resolve 
tuem. 

c  TTiat  peaceful  dissent  and  protest  are 
available  and  adequate. 

( 1 )  Unfortunately,  channels  of  communi- 
cation are  clogged;  unfortunately,  we  in 
power,  in  "the  establishment"  too  often 
haven't  listened  to  peaceful  protest  and  dis- 
sent; even  when  students  march  peacefully 
we  most  often  fall  to  respond.  And  If  peace- 
ful expressions,  peaceful  protest,  go  un- 
heeded, then  frustration  grows,  and  violence 
ensues.  It's  like  the  farmer  who  had  to  hit 
the  mule  with  a  2  x  4  to  get  its  attention 
When  we  give  our  attention  to  the  peaceful 
dissent,  only  then  can  we  prevent  violent  dis- 
sent. 

d.  That  the  minorities  In  our  society  In 
our  educational  Institutions,  have  equality 
of  opporttmlty,  eto. 

(1)  Untrue.  Just  walk  into  any  ghetto 
or  barrio,  and  look  around.  And  while  black 
Americans  comprise  10%  of  our  population 
ajQd  brown  Americans  12%  of  our  population 
they  comprise  only  approximately  .09%  and 
.08%  respectively,  of  our  student  population 
In  the  University  of  California, 

e  That  no  changes  are  needed  in  our 
higher  education. 

(1)  Many  changes  are  needed;  and  as 
President  Kennedy  said:  "Those  who  make 
peaceful  evolution  Impossible,  make  violent 
revolution  Inevitable." 

f.  That  our  system  Is  perfect 
(1)    Wrong.   With  all   its  successes,  much 
needs    Improvement,    correction,    change   In 
our  society. 

4.  Myths  and  misconceptions  about  our 
approach : 

a  That  there  are  simple  answers  to  our 
problem. 

(1)  There  aren't  any;  the  problem  Is  the 
most  complex  facing  us. 

b.  That  force  and  fear  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

(1)  They  won't;  they  haven't;  at  best, 
they  contain  the  problem,  but  they  don't  re- 
solve It.  These  aren't  Ideal  methods  and  mo- 
UvaUons  in  a  free  society,  and  somehow 
we  ve  raised  a  generation  that  doesn't  readily 
submit  to  force  and  fear,  but  instead  Is  only 
further  provoked  thereby. 
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c.  That  name-oalllng  and  scape-goaUne 
help  the  sJtuaUon. 

(1)  They  don't — Instead,  they  provoke  It; 
too  often,  it's  only  an  excuse  for  not  observ- 
ing and  admltUng  our  own  shortcomings  our 
own  lack  of  Involvement,  our  own  refusal 
to  listen  and  to  respond  to  needs  for  change. 

d.  That  getting  tough— suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion or  other  forms  of  banishment  will 
get  rid  of  those  causing  trouble. 

(1)  It  doesn't;  those  persons,  as  non-stu- 
dents, will  still  be  around,  and  as  long  as 
the  problems  and  root  causes  exist,  there 
win  be  ample  opportunity  for  them  to  pro- 
mote destruction  and  violence  (history  dem- 
onstrates this) . 

e.  That  Jail  or  prison  or  concentration 
camps  will  bring  peace  and  quiet. 

(1)  They  won't;  we  simply  cannot  Jail  an 
entire  generation. 

f.  That  we  needn't  wonder  "why"  young 
persons  are  restless. 

(1)  Untrue.  There  Is  always  a  "why"  be- 
hind the  behavior  of  each  human  being 
and.  as  human  beings,  we  ought  always  to 
wonder  "why"— for  only  then  can  we  cope 
with  the  problems  of  human  behavior. 

Students  and  other  young  persons  labor 
under  myths  and  misconceptions  also  and 
they  should  be  dispelled : 

1.   That   older  persons,   persons   In  power 
persons  In   "the  establishment"  don't  care. 

a.  Untrue.  Most  older  persons  were  raised 
In  totally  different  times;  were  taught  to 
think  and  feel  and  perceive  and  Judge,  in  a 
way  that  was  appropriate  to  different  times 
particularly  to  the  depression.  But  they  are 
human  beings  also,  and  they  do  care. 

2.  That  our  system  of  government  won't 
work. 

a.  Wrong.  With  all  Ite  fallings,  our  svstem 
has  produced  this  young  generation  and 
this  level  of  awareness  of  its  fallings. 

3.  That  the  faults  In  the  system  Justify  dis- 
ruption and  violence. 

a.  Untrue.  Disruption  and  violence  pri- 
marily breed  fear,  and  reaction,  and  repres- 
sion—and close  up  the  very  persons  who  need 
to  be  opened  up,  for  a  free  society  to  func- 
tion as  It  should. 

4.  That  there  Is  no  hope  within  the  sys- 
tem. 

a.  Untrue.  While  our  system,  and  the  per- 
sons within  It,  have  many  shortcomings.  It 
also   has   great   strengths   and   resources   on 
which  we  can  draw.  I  witness  great  changes 
In  persons  in  the  system,  changes  in  concern. 
In  responsiveness,  in  attention   In  values   In 
decisions,  in  understanding.  And  despite  Its 
shortcomings,    no   system    has    liberated    so 
many  so  much:  the  amount  of  freedom  and 
opportunity    within    our    system    Is    greater 
than   in   any   other   in   the   world,   and    the 
awareness   of   our   weaknesses   becomes  pos- 
sible only  because  we  have  achieved  so  much 
In  summary,  all  of  us  lack  faith  and  trust 
in  each  other,  have  forgotten  that  each  of 
us— regardless  of   age,   color,   race,   position 
sex,   wealth,   or  religion- is  a  human  being 
with  a  desire  to  find  imderstandlng,  to  Im- 
prove the  society  In  which  we  all  must  live 
to  find  the  avenues  to  Justice  that  are  the 
only  way  that  law  and  order  will  come  ulti- 
mately, to  achieve  peace.  We're  too  quick  to 
Jump  to  conclusions,  to  call  names,  to  label 
each  other— and  too  slow  to  recognize    and 
reached  for.  and  touch  the  humanness  that 
exists  within  each  human  being. 

Because  of  this  breakdown  in  trust,  because 
of  this  reliance  on  myths  and  misconcep- 
tions—we  have  campus  unrest,  and  we  have 
failed  in  our  approach  to  resolving  it. 

Tomorrow  I  will  present  an  18-point  pro- 
posal to  deal  directly  and  poslUvely,  human- 
ly and  effectively,  with  campus  unrest  dis- 
ruption and  violence. 
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Campus  Unrest — III 
Recently   I   indicated   the  failure  of  our 
current  approach  to  campus  unrest,  disrup- 
tion and  violence,  and  presented  my  analysis 


of  why  our  approach  has  failed,  and  why  we 
experience  unrest,  disruption  and  violence 
on  our  campuses. 

Today  I  propose  a  new  approach — an  alter- 
native approach — to  greatly  Increase  our 
ability  to  prevent  campus  unrest,  disruption 
and  violence. 

1.  To  every  citizen:  Seek  to  understand 
the  facts  and  truths  that  underlie  campus 
unrest;  most  Important  realize  you  can.  you 
must,  involve  yourself  In  resolving  It.  Don't 
settle  for  myths,  misconceptions,  name-call- 
ing and  sloganeering. 

2.  Change  the  composition  of  the  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Regents  and  the  State  College 
Board  of  Trustees — to  Include  at  least  two 
student  members  and  two  faculty  members 
as  voting  participants  on  each,  and  to  in- 
clude a  broad  cross-section  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

3.  Reform  the  structure  and  governance 
of  higher  education,  particularly  towards  de- 
centralization and  local  control,  for  greater 
flexibility,  responsiveness  and  participation 
hy  persons  right  on  the  scene  and  most  af- 
fected by  the  decisions. 

4.  Include  students  on  all  decisions-mak- 
ing bodies  on  each  campus  of  higher  educa- 
tion— as  recommended  by  the  Assembly  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Campus  Dlstiu-bances; 
responsibility  Is  best  learned  by  participat- 
ing In  making  decisions  that  affect  a  per- 
son's own  life. 

5.  Create  jjermanent  Student  Affairs  Advis- 
ory Committees — compKDsed  one-half  of  stu- 
dents— for  the  University  Board  of  Regents, 
the  State  College  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
Community  College  Boards  of  Trustees. 

6.  Extend  the  voting  franchise  (and  civil 
and  criminal  responsibilities)  to  persons  18 
years  of  age  and  older,  to  give  to  our  young 
persons  the  sense  they  have  power  within 
the  system,  thru  the  ballot  box,  to  affect  the 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  sense  of  powerlessness  that  leads 
to  frustration,  and  too  often  explodes  In 
violence. 

7.  Greatly  broaden  (financing,  admissions, 
tutoring)  our  Educational  Opporttmlty  Pro- 
grams, to  give  hope  and  opportunity  for 
those  minority  persons  who  will  become  lead- 
ers In  their  communities. 

8.  Create  ethnic  studies  departments  where 
requested  and  appropriate — so  that  Third 
World  persons  may  design  education  rele- 
vant to  ghetto  life  and  solving  problems  of 
persons  living  In  ghettos. 

9.  Re-vamp  curriculum.  Too  often  the  who, 
what,  where,  when,  how  and  why  of  our 
educational  system  are  hopelessly  Inadequate, 
even  Irrelevant,  for  our  students  today. 
Learning  must  become  relevant  to  students 
as  human  beings,  in  our  time,  and  for  their 
future. 

10.  Broadly  expand  fleldwork  in  higher 
educational  curriculum,  particularly  In  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  so  young 
persons  may  learn  more  relevantly,  and  so 
their  Idealism  may,  thru  involvement,  help 
Improve  society  now,  and  give  them  a  sense 
of  helping  now. 

11.  To  Regents  and  Trustees:  Recognize 
and  relate  to  the  human  beings  who  are 
students — whose  lives  you  dramat:lcally  af- 
fect; read  broadly  about  education  and  the 
generation  gap;  indivldtially  meet  with  ad- 
ministrators, and  with  students  (separately) 
In  small  groups;  don't  take  your  credibility 
and  confidence  for  granted. 

12.  To  administrators:  Open  up  the  lines 
of  communication;  treat  students  as  Intel- 
ligent, concerned  human  beings;  get  to  know 
student  leaders  personally,  and  consult  them 
frequently. 

13.  To  faculty  members:  Get  out  of  the 
shadows,  and  Into  the  action.  Relate  per- 
sonally to  your  students,  to  their  ability.  In- 
telligence, Idealism;  treat  students  as  human 
beings;   relate  to  the  community  at   large: 
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go  into  the  community  and  discuss  with 
citizens  and  taxpayers  the  meaning  and  pur- 
}X)se  and  value  and  problems  of  higher 
education. 

14.  To  leaders  of  "the  establishment"  (espie- 
clally  holding  public  office,  and  business  and 
Industry  leaders)  :  Get  onto  the  campuses — 
participate  in  programs  like  "Interact"  oper- 
ating at  University  of  California  at  Davis  and 
pending  at  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego,  and  "Project  Dialogue"  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

15.  To  "adults":  Don't  be  part  of  the 
silent,  apathetic  majority:  Involve  yourself 
personally  In  searching  out  pwsitlve  alterna- 
tives; visit  the  campuses;  Invite  students  into 
your  homes,  service  clubs,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, unions,  bridge  clubs,  p>arents'  groups; 
don't  talk  at  students,  don't  talk  to  stu- 
dents— talk  with  students;  don't  Just  Usten 
passively,  but  listen  actively,  to  them  and 
to  what  they  are  trying  to  tell  us. 

16.  To  students:  Mobilize  peacefully;  chan- 
nel yotir  commitments,  your  ideals.  Into 
peaceful,  nonviolent,  missionary  tactics;  take 
your  message  to  "adults"  In  our  society:  ring 
their  doorbells,  go  to  their  service  clubs, 
unions,  churches,  every  group;  engage  them 
In  dialogue,  one-to-one  and  in  small  groups; 
persist  until  there  results  some  openness, 
some  understanding,  some  acceptance,  some 
reconciliation;  don't  heighten  the  fear  that 
separates  us  one  from  another,  seek  to  reach 
and  touch  the  humanness  that  unites  us 
one   with   another. 

17.  To  everyone:  break  the  circle  of  force — 
break  the  cycle  of  escalation;  have  faith  In 
ourselves.  In  each  other,  even  In  our  sys- 
tem— which  Is  as  good  as  you — and  I — make 
it.  It  takes  a  lot  of  faith  to  live  In  a  free 
society — we've    got   to   believe   again. 

18.  Explore  the  proposals  by  "Look"  maga- 
zine Senior  Editor  George  Leonard  In  "Be- 
yond Campus  Chaos — A  Bold  Plan  for  Peace" 
In  the  June  10th  Issue  of  "Look" — for  policy 
reforms  In  admissions,  courses,  lectures, 
exams,  grades,  buUdlngs,  war  work,  curricu- 
lum, open  learning,  research,  communica- 
tions and  ceremony. 

No  one  person,  and  no  one  approach,  can 
promise  simple  or  quick  answers  or  peace — 
for  we've  generated  so  much  change  in  our 
society,  with  technology  and  affluence  and 
education  and  mass  media — that  our  times 
are  bound  to  be  turbulent  with  adjustment. 

The  above  approach  Isn't  guaranteed  to 
provide  all  the  answers — but  at  least  It  asks 
the  right  questions — a  healthier  foundation 
than  we  have  so  far  utilized. 

We've  got  to  appeal  to  the  best — not  the 
worst — in  each  other.  With  trust  and  faith 
In  each  other;  with  a  recognition  that  as 
human  beings  we  all  have  more  In  common 
than  we  have  In  conflict;  with  an  openness 
to  each  other  and  to  change,  and  to  search- 
ing together  for  peaceful  resolutions  of  our 
difficulties — we  can  minimize  our  problems, 
and  maximize  our  potential — to  really  build 
a  society  In  which  each  man  and  woman  is 
free,  has  equality  of  opportunity,  good  edu- 
cation and  housing  and  medical  care.  The 
elimination  of  poverty  and  prejudice  are 
within  our  grasp — If  we  but  bend  ourselves, 
lend  ourselves,  to  Its  attainment. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  magnificent 
future — If  we  don't  scare  ourselves  to  death, 
if  we  don't  kill  each  other  off.  A  nation,  a 
future,  of  real  freedom  awaits  us,  beckons 
us — If  we  do  not  run  from  It,  If  we  do  not 
seek  escape  In  some  prior  time. 

It  Is  the  task,  the  responsibility,  of  each 
Individual  htiman  being  living  In  California 
to  involve  himself  and  herself  generously  In 
our  search — for  only  Lf  each  of  us  gives  our- 
selves to  our  common  struggle,  will  any  of  us 
find  peace  In  our  times. 

I  Invite  each  Callfornlan  to  Join  me  in  our 
search. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WERNHER  VON 
BRAUN  AND  SUCCESSFUL  SPACE 
TEAM  THAT  PLANNED  AND  CAR- 
RIED OUT  FANTASTIC  APOLLO 
MOON  MISSION 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  contemplate  the  successful  moon- 
landing  mission  of  Apollo  11,  the  name 
and  work  of  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun 
stands  out  as  a  great  space  leader  and 
pioneer. 

Dr.  Von  Braun  was  a  leader  in  the 
German  space  team  that  came  to  the 
United  States  following  World  War  II. 
Dr.  Von  Braun  has  always  had  the  faith 
and  belief  that  man  could  achieve  this 
astounding  feat  and  this  famous  scien- 
tist's ability  and  dedication  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's space  capability. 

In  this  connection  I  also  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  colleagues  of  Dr.  Von 
Braun,  Dr.  Kurt  Debus,  Director  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  at  Cape 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  Robert  R.  Gilruth,  Di- 
rector of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
at  Houston,  who  also  provided  great  lead- 
ership in  our  program  of  space  explora- 
tion. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  these 
great  space  scientists  for  their  persever- 
ance, determination,  and  success. 

In  addition  to  his  capabilities  as  a 
great  scientist,  Dr.  Von  Braun  also  has  a 
remarkable  and  acute  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  space  exploration  to 
religion.  In  Dr.  Von  Braim's  •view,  space 
exploration  and  additional  knowledge  of 
the  solar  system  and  the  universe  re- 
assure man  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
being. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  space 
exploration  and  its  religious  implica- 
tions. I  place  in  the  Record  herewith 
recent  newspaper  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cookeville,  Term.,  Dis- 
patch and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  concerning  Dr.  Von  Braun, 

The  articles  follow : 

|FYom  the  Cookeville  (Tenn.)  Dispatch] 

God,   Man.   and  the  Moon 

(By  Bill  J.  Austin) 

Years  ago  when  man's  great  mind  began 
to  solve  some  of  the  riddles  of  Illness,  when 
physicians  became  fully  capable  of  Isolating 
a  speck  of  trouble  on  a  tiny  ceU,  when  spare 
parts  were  assembled  and  put  Inside  the  body 
of  men.  when  It  seemed,  really,  that  this 
walking  around,  talking,  upright  person  was 
nothing  more  than  something  to  be  tinkered 
with  and  fixed  at  will,  when  these  things 
came  about,  some  people  believed  that  Man. 
man  alone,  could  do  it  all.  Nobody  else  was 
needed.  Man  had  Just  popjjed  up.  And  mod- 
em medicine  could  solve  his  problems  and 
woes. 

But  the  more  these  great  physicians  and 
researchers  looked,  the  more  they  probed, 
the  more  they  searched,  the  more  they  came 
to  believe  that  there  was  sc«ne  delicate  hand 
at  the  root  of  it  all,  some  sort  of  CreattM". 

Then  space   scientists   began  to  fling   aXI 
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sort«  of  stuff  Into  the  heavens.  They  flung 
sputniks  into  the  sky  and  then  sent  them 
swirling  around  the  globe.  They  developed 
weather  satellltee,  and  communications  net- 
works which  would  send  television  pictures 
across  the  10,000  miles  In  a  twinkling  of  the 
eye.  And  then  they  hurled  man  Into  the  sky 
and  when  nobody  saw  a  God  standing  up 
there  directing  traffic,  breathing  Are  and 
brimstone  at  this  earthly  Intrusion,  It  seemed 
for  certain,  at  least  to  some,  that  this  Crea- 
tor business  was  a  bunch  of  puritanical  non- 
sense. 

That's  what  some  of  the  "God  Is  dead" 
crowd  thought. 

This  Is  no  sermon  The  writer  is  not  quali- 
fied to  deliver  one.  But  It  is  a  way  of  noting 
the  remarks  of  one  of  the  great  sclentlHc 
minds  of  the  world,  and  the  man  who  de- 
veloped the  rocket  which  has  placed  two 
Americans  on  the  moon,  250,000  miles  from 
home. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  said  last  week  that 
space  travel  Is  not  only  man's  new  physical 
frontier  but  also  the  gateway  to  keener 
spiritual  awareness  of  God's  sovereignty  In 
the  universe. 

He  said  this  space  travel  signals  the  sUrt 
of  the  "cosmic  age,'  a  second  phase  In  man- 
kind's long  development,  an  era  in  which  the 
parth.wiJl  be  seen  in  truer  perspective  as  a 
.planet  among  planets,"  and  In  which  the 
magnificence  of  divine  creation  and  power 
will  become  Increasingly  evident." 

In  a  word,  Von  Braun  believes  in  God. 
"I  started  reading  religious  books,  "  he  said 
and  the  truth  of  Chrlsts  teachings  emerged' 
like  a  revelation,"  he  told  a  writer  for  the 
Miami  Herald. 
And  he  adds: 

"Our  outlook  through  this  peephole  at  the 
vast  mj-sterles  of  the  universe  only  confirms 
our  belief  in  the  certainty  of  Its  creator 
any  effort  to  visualize  God,  to  reduce  Hlin 
to  our  comprehension,  to  describe  Him  in  our 
language,  beggars  His  greatness. 

"We  must  learn  to  consider  God  as  creator 
of  the  universe  and  master  of  everything  We 
need  a  greater  Lord  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  .  .  .  Our  religion,  our  environment  and 
our  outlook  have  been  earthbound  "  Von 
Braun  said. 

Von  Braua's  genius  got  man  on  the  moon 
And  the  genius  of  great  physicians  have  en- 
riched our  walk  on  this  planet  by  providing 
the  miracles  of  healing. 

But  In  each  case,  it  seems,  when  light  Is 
put  to  the  darkness,  when  a  disease  is 
whipped,  or  a  new  Journey  experienced  It 
only  validates  the  words  of  that  onetime 
carpenter  who  gently  trod  this  earth  2  000 
years  ago. 

They  cut  short  his  teachings  forced 
marched  him  to  the  place  called  Golgotha 
cut  and  slashed  His  body  with  nails  and 
hung  Him  there  to  die. 

Now,  lo,  these  many  years  later  man  puts 
a  microscope  to  a  particle  from  a  tiny  cell 
or  he  walks  on  the  moon,  and  the  truth 
emerges. 

And  still  we  continue  to  learn  it  all  the 
hard  way. 


Episcopal  Church  and  has  become  an  avid 
reader  of  theological  books 

He  discussed  his  religious  beliefs  in  a  recent 
interview  with  Adon  Taft,  religion  writer  for 
the  Miami  Herald.  The  interview  will  be  pub- 
lished m  the  July  issue  of  the  magazine 
Christian  Life. 

Von  Braun  said  he  finds  It  as  difficult  "to 
understand  a  scientist  who  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  a  superior  rationality 
behind  the  existence  of  the  universe  as  it 
Is  to  comprehend  a  theologian  who  would 
deny  the  advances  of  science." 

Von  Braun  added:  'There  certainly  Is  no 
scientific  reason  why  God  cannot  retain  the 
same  position  in  our  modern  world  that  He 
held  before  we  began  probing  His  creation 
with  telescope  and  cyclotron." 

The  God  which  many  people  find  it  hard 
to  believe  in,  von  Braun  suggested,  is  ac- 
tually a  pathetic  caricature  constructed  by 
limited  human  vision. 

"Any  effort  to  visualize  God.  to  reduce  Him 
to  our  comprehension,  to  describe  Him  in  our 
language,  beggars  His  greatness,"  the  famous 
physicist  said. 

"I  find  It  best  to  accept  God  as  an  Intelli- 
gent will,  perfect  In  goodness,  revealing  Him- 
self in  the  world  of  experience  more  fully 
down  through  the  ages  as  man's  capacity  for 
understanding  grows." 

Thus,  In  this  age  of  space  travel,  which 
dramatizes  the  Immensity  of  the  universe 
men  must  enlarge  their  concept  of  God  and 
recognize  that  He  is  not  a  local  deity  of 
this  planet  but  "the  Creator  and  Master  of 
everything." 

"Manned  space  flight  Is  an  amazing 
achievement,  but  it  has  opened  for  us  thui 
far  only  a  tiny  door  for  viewing  the  awe- 
some reaches  of  space.  Our  outlook  through 
this  peephole  at  the  vast  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse only  confirms  our  belief  In  Its  Creator  " 
Von  Braun  said  he  believes  In  "the  con- 
tinuity of  our  spiritual  existence  after  death" 
for  essentially  scientific  reasons. 

"Science  has  found  that  nothing  can  dis- 
appear without  a  trace.  Nature  does  not  know 
extinction.  All  It  knows  is  transformation 
"Now  if  God  applies  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  the  most  minute  and  insignificant 
parts  of  His  universe,  doesn't  it  make  sense 
to  assume  that  he  applies  It  also  to  the  mas- 
terpiece of  His  creation — the  human  soul''  I 
think  It  does." 
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■MISS  KATIE'  HUTTO:  A 
REMARKABLE  LADY 


(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examlner 

Julys,  19691 
Von  Br.aun:   Science  and  Religion  Are 
Compatible 
(By  Louis  Cassels) 
Dr   Wernher  von  Braun,  the  German-born 
scientist   who   has    played    a   major   role   In 
Americas  space  program,  is  baflled  by  people 
who  suggest   that  modern  science  has   dis- 
credited belief  in  God. 

As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  Just  the  opposite 
IS  true.  ^ 

Since  he  became  director  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
George  C.  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center  at 
HuntsviUe,  Ala,   von  Braun  has  joined  the 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOtn-H    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  initiated  a  program  designed  to  give 
my  constituents  an  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest an  idea  that  they  would  lilce  to  see 
enacted  into  law.  Entitled  "There  Ought 
to  be  a  Law,"  this  form  of  public  opin- 
ion poll  attracted  over  4500  entries.  From 
this  number,  a  distinguished  panel  of 
judges  selected  10  finalists,  or  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  10  best  suggestions 
for  a  law. 

One  of  the  finalists  was  Mrs.  Katie  W 
Hutto  of  Orangeburg,  S.C.  Affectionately 
known  as  "Miss  Katie,"  this  remarkable 
lady  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  service 
of  others.  Coincidentally,  at  the  time  she 
was  selected  as  a  finalist  in  the  law  con- 
test. Miss  Katie  decided  to  retire  after 
47  years  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  July  25  issue  of  the 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  Times  and  Democrat 


reporter  Joyce  Mllkie  wrote  a  very  In- 
teresting and  inspiring  story  about  "Miss 
Katie."  I  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  request  that 
it  be  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
as  follows : 

A  Busy  Woman  All  op  Her  Life.  She  Plans 
Now  To  "Set  a  Spell" 
(By  Joyce  W.  Mllkie) 
Miss  Katie  has  been  a  busy  lady  all  her 
life.  After  21  years  at  the  Orangeburg  County 
Library,  she  finally  decided  it  was  time  she 
found  out  what  It's  like  to  "set  and  rest  a 
spell.  "   So   Mrs.    Katie   Hutto,    known    to   at 
least  two  generations  of  Library  patrons  as 
Miss  Katie,  has  made  the  decision  to  retire 
Of  course,  this  is  the  third  time  in  her  47 
year  career  she  has  made  this  decision,  but 
this  time,  she  said,  she  really  means  It 
this  is  it!  ■      ■ 

Miss  Katie,  nee  Katherine  Williams  was 
born  and  raised  "right  on  Broughton  St  " 
and  claims  nobody  would  ever  know  who 
she  was  if  the  story  carried  her  name  as 
"Katherine."  She  Is  the  daughter  of  the  lat* 
Dr.  Prank  Howard  Williams  and  Mary  Caro- 
line Gleason  of  Charleston. 

During  the  early  part  of  her  life.  Miss  Katie 
set  the  pattern  for  the  latter  part.  She  began 
to  work  and  she's  never  stopped. 

She  attended  Wlnthrop  College,  then  mar- 
ried Purcell  Hutto  from  Livingston  and  be- 
came a  housewife  and  mother  to  two  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Wilbur  N.  (Carolyn)  Creech  of 
Orangeburg  and  Mrs.  Phil  (Jean)  Corker  of 
Signal  Mountain.  Tenn. 

Along  with  managing  all  this.  Miss  Katie 
worked  for  two  years  at  Moselev's  Dept  Store 
as  an  office  employe  then  became  a  teacher 
For  24  years,  she  taught  the  first  grade  at 
Livingston,  S  C. 

During  the  depression  years,  Mr.  Hutto 
died,  leaving  Miss  Katie  with  two  daughters 
to  raise  and  educate  and  a  living  to  mkke. 

Well.  '  she  said  consideringly,  "i  kept  on 
teaching.  Of  course,  we  didn't  make  much 
money,  but  we  managed.  Then  I  worked  at 
Moseley  s  Saturdays  and  summers  all  during 
the  time  the  girls  were  In  college." 

After  her  husband's  death  in  1938  Miss 
Katie  continued  to  reside  in  Livingston 
When  her  second  daughter  married,  the  girls 
didn't  think  much  of  their  mother  staying 
by  herself  In  Uvingston  and  finally  In  1948 
she  returned  to  Orangeburg  to  stav  retirine 
from  teaching.  ' 

This  was  her  first  retirement. 
Since  it's  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  good 
woman  down  ...  it  wasn't  long  before 
Miss  Kane  was  looking  around  for  something 
to  keep  her  busy,  add  to  her  Income,  and 
challenge  her. 

She  found  it  at  the  Orangeburg  County 
Library  where  she  began  work  in  August  of 
1948  and  was  on  the  Bookmobile  for  18  years 
Por  about  10  years  at  that  time,  her  com- 
panion on  the  lumbering  book  wagon  was 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Herbert. 

"Everybody  in  the  county."  said  Mrs  Her- 
bert, "knows  and  loves  Miss  Katie.  We  made 
a  team— she's  fast  and  I'm  slow— we  comple- 
mented each  other. 

"This  is  a  fine  gal,  you  hear?" 
Miss  Katie  blushed  and  protested. 
"Well,"  Mrs.  Herbert  continued,  "we  al- 
ways tried  to  conduct  ourselves  in  a  way  to 
bring  credit  to  the  llbrarv.  We  always 'felt 
we  represented  the  library  .  .  .  and  the 
county." 

In  June  of  1966,  Miss  Katie  tried  retiring 
again.  * 

"I  thought  that  was  the  time  for  me  to 
quit,"  she  said.  "My  doctor  said,  'You're  65 
No  mor°  truck  driving  for  you.'  So  that  was 
that. 

"But  when  they  called  me  to  do  part  time 
work.  I  hurried  on  back  and  have  been 
working  in  the  library  on  a  part-time  basis 
ever  since." 
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She  lives  in  a  small,  pretty  house.  She 
loves  her  daughter's  German  Shepherd 
"Casey,"  and  visits  Casey  every  day,  but  she 
doesn't  have  a  dog  of  her  own.  She's  afraid 
she'd  get  too  attached  to  It  and  be  too 
upset  if  something  happens. 

Right  now,  she  has  few  plans.  She  Just 
wanU  to  "stay  home  and  read,  which  Is  her 
passion,  and  she  especially  loves  mystery 
stories. 

Mrs.  Hutto  is  active  In  several  profes- 
sional organizations.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
Orangeburg-Calhoun  County  Retired  Teach- 
ers; the  S.C.  State  Retired  Teachers  and  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association.  She 
is  also  active  In  her  church,  the  First  Baptist. 
She  loves  chUdren.  And  she  gets  a  lot  of 
pleasure  from  mature  people  hailing  her  on 
the  street  and  saying,  "Miss  Katie,  don't  you 
remember  me?  You  taught  me  in  first  grade!" 
"If  I  don't  know  children,  "  she  said,  nod- 
ding vigorously,  "I  don't  know  who  does!  " 

She  especially  enjoys  her  four  grandchil- 
dren, although  none  of  them  are  very  small 
anymore.  One  grandson,  Charles  Creech,  is  In 
the  Marine  Corps  and  studying  data  process- 
ing; Kathy  Creech  was  given  the  Thackston 
Award  for  being  an  outetandlng  student  this 
past  year  Bob  Corker  Is  president  of  the 
student  body  at  Chattanooga  City  High 
School  In  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  and  Phyllis 
Corker  was  chosen  Miss  Signal  Mountain 
this  year. 

"They  are  all  nice  children,"  she  said, 
obviously  the  proud  grandmother. 

She  loves  to  walk  and  when  It  gets  cooler 
weather,  she  plans  to  do  a  lot  of  that.  She 
doesn't  think  she's  a  very  good  cook,  and 
believes  you  are  either  born  a  good  oook  .  .  . 
or  you'll  never  be  one. 

"I'm  not  a  bit  domestic,"  she  said  ruefully, 
"but  I  have  worked  and  fought  to  educate 
my  children.  I  have  never  made  much  money, 
but  I  was  willing  to  do  any  Job  I  could  .  .  . 
and  we  have  always  gotten  through. 

"I  went  to  work  when  I  was  16  and  I  made 
50  cents  a  day  running  errands  for  a  milliner. 
My  grandson,  who  is  16.  made  over  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week  during  the  summer  working  in 
an  ice  house  .  .  .  and  he  couldn't  understand 
why  they  took  out  income  tax!" 

She  laughed  heartedly  at  the  difference 
between  now  and  then. 

"Well,  I  believe  it  is  better  for  everybody 
to  work  ...  to  keep  busy.  But  now  I'm  going 
to  relax  and  learn  to  enjoy  a  lot  of  things 
I  haven't  had  the  time  for.  I'll  visit  my  chil- 
dren. I'll  read,  and  walk  and  just  relax. 

"My  children  and  my  sons-in-law  are  won- 
derful to  me.  They   are  fine  people.  I'm   a 
lucky  old  woman!" 
Happy  retirement .  . .  Miss  Katie. 


A  BALL  ON  THE  MOON 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
achievement  of  Apollo  11  is  being  hailed 
widely— and  rightfully.  As  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  predicted  early 
in  this  decade,  an  American  has  set  foot 
on  the  moon  in  this  decade  and  an 
American  was  the  first  to  do  it. 

Acclaim  has  come  from  far  and  wide. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  edi- 
torial which  was  published  in  a  group 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  my  district  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  It  appeared  in  the  several 
editions  of  the  Front  Page,  the  South 
Buffalo  News,  and  the  West  Seneca  News. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  editorial  in 
the  July  24  editions: 
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A  Ball  on  the   Moon 

Tliere  will  never  be  another  event  which 
will  rival  or  overshadow  the  momentous 
landing  on  the  moon  of  America's  two  gal- 
lant astronauts.  Nell  A.  Armstrong  and  Edwin 
E.  "Buzz"  Aldrln.  Jr. 

The  closest  parallel  of  significance  goes 
back  to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  as  then,  there  are  disbelievers  and 
apathetic  Indifference  among  all  kinds  of 
people.  This  Is  most  unfortunate  since  these 
same  people  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
universal  history  which  was  made  on  Sun- 
day, July  20, 1969. 

Man  has  Anally  broken  his  confinement  to 
one  planet  and  has  opened  a  new  vista  for 
travel  to  distant  heavenly  bodies.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  time  before  the  mystery 
of    space    travel    and    planet    landings    was 

The  Lord  created  many  mysteries  when  he 
created  this  Earth  and  its  human  Inhabit- 
ants. He  also  provided  for  ways  to  solve  these 
mysteries — all  man  had  to  do  was  to  place 
his  accumulative  brain  power  to  earnest 
work.  This  was  evident  when  good  old  Yankee 
know-how  triumphed  over  the  stumbling 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  beat  thU  coun- 
try in  space  technology. 

Any  country  which  still  does  not  have  ade- 
quate sanitary  facilities  for  its  populace,  and 
which  still  provides  the  commuial  use  of  one 
bathroom  to  six  families  In  a  so-called  mod- 
en.  apartment  building,  is  rated  no  threat  to 
our  scientific,  technological  or  medical 
superiority.  ^     .  j 

The  Soviet  Union  again  pulled  a  celebrated 
bluff  by  sending  Luna-15  around  the  moon 
at  the  time  America  was  due  to  attempt  the 
first  moon  landing.  Its  sole  mission  was  to 
spy  on  our  men  and  see  If  we  actually  would 
land  men  on  the  moon.  The  weak  attempt  to 
dull  the  tremendous  breakthrough  by  send- 
ing the  unmanned  satellite  around  the  moon 
only  served  to  further  embarass  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russians  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  this  since  they  awakened  a  sleep- 
ing giant  when  they  sent  Sputnik  aloft  and 
caught  the  whole  world  napping. 

The  Soviets  have  been  afforded  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  join  In  a  collective  effort  to 
conquer  space  and  other  planets.  The  Up 
service  and  refusals  by  the  Reds  have  now 
served  to  blunt  their  boasting. 

Their  silence  on  all  their  space  shots  and 
the  suljsequent  successes  by  the  United 
States  must  make  even  the  most  hard-bitten 
Russian  wonder  just  what  kind  of  game  his 
leaders  are  playing  when  the  saber-rattling 
takes  place  each  May  1. 
~  Make  no  mistake  about  It — America  has 
proved  In  every  wsy  it  has  participated  in. 
and  now  with  the  successful  moon  landing, 
that  this  country  is  still  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  knowledgeable — and.  by  far,  the 
best — country  in  the  imiverse. 

Our  words  will  never  be  able  to  convey  our 
most  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  men  and  women 
in  our  space  program.  History  wiU  now  take 
a  sharp  turn  in  a  different  direction.  New 
words,  new  worlds,  new  horizons  will  be- 
come a  new  part  of  our  lives. 

In  the  next  31  years,  reaching  for  the  Year 
2.000,  this  old  Earth  wlU  never  be  the  same. 
New  challenges  will  face  us;  somehow  we  have 
the  feeling,  backed  up  by  proof,  that  'We 
shall  overcome!" 


RED  DONALDSON— SAVANNAH'S 
MASTER  HOST 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    CEOaGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost 
as  though  an  era  has  been  drastically 
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diminished  in  Savannah  because  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  one  of  this  proud 
city's  most  famous  sons,  Kermit  L.  "Red" 
Donaldson. 

I  cannot  imagine  anyone  having  been 
to  the  almost  fabled  Johnny  Harris" 
Resturant  not  remembering  the  "master 
host."  Por  Red  Donaldson  was  just  what 
that  name  Implied — a  rich  personality 
with  a  fondness  for  the  humanity  that 
walked  through  his  restaurant  doors  and 
a  friendly  exuberance  with  which  he 
greeted  all  patrons. 

There  are  many  who  will  recall  the 
famous  -Johnny  Harris  barbeque  sauce," 
especially  the  servicemen  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Hunter  and  Fort  Stewart 
and  other  nearby  military  installations 
during  World  War  II  and  since. 

Wesley  Willis'  article  about  Red  Don- 
aldson from  the  Savannah  News-Press 
magazine  describes  him  well.  I  feel  once 
you  read  it,  you  will  almost  know^  him  and 
will  understand  my  keen  feeling  of  pride 
in  being  among  Red  Donaldson's  friends. 
The  article  follows: 

Red  Donaldson — Savannah's  Master  Host 
(By  Wesley  Willis) 
Many,  many  Savannahlans  and  nomads 
will  long  remember  and  revere  the  warm 
greeting  received  as  they  entered  one  of  three 
portals  at  Johnny  Harris'  Restaurant.  The 
man  responsible  for  energizing  this  nostalgia 
Is  gone.  His  epitaph,  etched  on  the  hearts  of  a 
multiude  of  people  would  have  to  read :  Red 
Donaldson-Savannah's  Master  Host. 

This  Is  the  Horatio  Alger  story  about  a  man 
and  his  restaurant.  The  first  chapter  com- 
menced shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  Red  wais  born  on  a  farm  In  Nevlls, 
Georgia.  Even  a  city  boy  knows  that  hard 
work  is  no  stranger  to  a  boy  reared  on  a  farm. 
Thus,  the  key  to  his  success,  hard  work. 

Red,  who  preferred  the  excitement  of  city 
living,  ventured  Into  Savannah  at  an  early 
age.  His  first  job  was  In  a  service  station.  His 
genial  personality  and  hard  work  soon  built 
this  station  into  a  fine  paj-lng  business  for 
his  employer.  Yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  as  his  permanent  livelihood  and  many 
lives  here  have  benefited  by  his  decision  to 
change  vocations. 

Red  Donaldson  and  Johnny  Harris' 
Restaurant  were  a  melding  of  one  since  the 
two  became  intermingled  In  1927.  The  origi- 
nal location  of  the  restaurant  was  at  Victory 
Drive  and  Bee  Road.  This  was  the  genesis 
of  the  success  story  of  the  Master  Host.  His 
first  duties  were  varied  and  included  dish- 
washing, cooking,  manning  the  cash  register 
or  you  name  it.  He  was  like  a  human  pogo 
stick,  full  of  bounce  and  energy,  performing 
where  his  services  were  most  needed.  Red  was 
diligent  and  thorough.  His  father  taught  him 
a  lesson  that  stuck  with  him  tlirough  the 
years.  It  was  that  success  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  men  If  they  are  wiUlng  to  pay 
the  price  for  this  beautiful  treasure  called 
S-U-C-C-E-S-S.  Red  Donaldson  was  willing, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  harvest  lor  the 
story  you  are  reading. 

Early  in  lUs  restaurant  career,  besides 
working  long  hours,  he  walked  to  and  from 
work  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  As  the  crow 
files  It  Is  a  long  haul  from  Abercom  and 
Duffy  streets  to  Victory  Drive  and  Bee  Road. 
An  ordinary  man  would  have  succumbed  to 
this  tortuous  pace.  The  big  difference  was 
that  Red  was  an  extraordinary  man  and  this 
slight  inconvenience  was  Just  the  beglanlng 
of  the  man  and  his  successful  venture  into 
the  restaurant  fiald. 

The  restaurant  flourished  and  soon  Red 
assumed  managerial  duties  and  became  in- 
dlsf)ensable  to  Johnny  Harris.  The  place  be- 
came to  cramped  to  take  care  of  the  crowds 
who  came  to  feast  on  the  two  specialties  of 
the  house,  barbecue  and  fried  chicken.  So 
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plans  were  made  to  expand.  Rather  than 
do  patch  work  on  that  location  It  was  de- 
cided to  build  a  completely  new  facility 

On  September  13.  1936.  the  new  house  that 
Red  surely  helped  to  build  opened  for  busi- 
ness at   the  present   location.  Through  the 
years  the  original  specialties  of  the  establish- 
ment have  grown  into  a  menu  of  many  suc- 
culent foods  that  would  pleas*  the  palate  of 
even  a  master  gourmet.   Yet,  the  most  Im- 
portant entree'   has   never  appeared   on   the 
menu.  Red's  real  down  to  earth  specialty  was 
good  clean  fun.  It  was  a  commonplace  sight 
to  see  a  rabbi  or  ministers  of  many  faiths 
dining  with  their  wives  and  children    Then 
there  were  priests  with  their  friends.  All  of 
them  have  dined  in  complete  comfort  with 
the  Master  Host.  Really,  the  only  go-go  girls 
ever  to  perform  there  were  the  young  daugh- 
ters  of   customers,    scurrying  to   the  ladles 
room! 

The  fine  foods  of  Johnny  Harris'  would  not 
be  complete  without  that  tantalizing  bar- 
becue sauce.  You  will  find  it  on  every  table 
In  every  booth.  Some  of  you  oldtlmers  will 
remember  how  it  was  at  first  dispensed  In 
soft  drink  bottles  to  the  many  customers  who 
wanted  to  drench  their  home  foods  with  this 
delicacy.  The  sauce  business  is  now  full 
grown  and  can  be  procured  in  supermarkets 
qnd  to.  the  delicatessen  trade  throughout  the 
Sputhljyjd.  Gift  boxes  are  also  shipped  all 
over  the  United  States  and  to  our  service- 
men overseas.  It  is  delicious  on  all  foods  and 
^  one  commercial  states.  "Johnny  Han  is' 
Barbecue  Sauce  is  good  on  Johnny  Harris- 
Barbecue  Sauce!!" 

Johnny  Harris,  the  founder,  died  In  April, 
1942  Red  continued  on  as  manager  and  part 
owner.  The  business  flourished  under  his 
competent  leadership.  This  growth  was  due 
to  a  combination  of  fine  food  and  the  con- 
geniality of  the  man.  He  met  all  with  a  smile 
and  a  sincere  hello. 

When  ex-Savannahlans  return  for  a  visit 
Johnny  Harris'  Restaurant  is  the  most  likely 
mecca  they  seek  for  a  chance  reunion  with 
old  friends.  The  young  daughter  of  a  one- 
time citizen  once  remarked  during  one  of 
their  visits.  -Mama  and  Daddy  are  going  to 
Johnny  Harris',  the  garden  spot  of  the  unl- 

Z'^f.'J'''^  "^^y  '^  '^-  ^^  's  a  garden  of  beau- 
tiiul  friendship  where  good  fellowship  excels 
Many  long  time  acquaintances  have  been 
renewed  under  this  roof.  Also  Johnny  Harris' 
is  where  you  are  likely  to  find  a  member  of 
^„.K  '^    ■'^    ^^    emergency.    Recently    a 

mother  passed  away  at  midday.  One  brother 

Suflfi*'*,,^"  '"'^^^^  ^'^  y°^^SeT  brother. 
His  first  call  was  to  Johnny  Harris'  Restau- 
rant. The  brother  was  there 

» J\f,.V"*  '','"  '^°'  ''  ^^"'^  °"  and  so  did  the 
ambitions  of  Red  Donaldson.  In  19S5  he  pur- 
chased full  control  of  the  restaurant  For  the 
ensuing  four  years  business  continued  to 
flourish  under  his  supervision.  Then  to  the 
sorrow   of   many,   he    decided    to   lease   his 

SnrtHl'n^°'.  J^^'  "^^  P'*"  'n  April,  1959. 
Suddenly   the   atmosphere  lost   the   glow  so 

Z^e'u^tT^llT  ""'  ^"^  '^^'"'^  °^  ^^'-'^^  °^ 
Finally,  after  much  consultation  with  his 
nnerself.  Red  decided  In  April,   igsT  to  fj! 
turn  to  the  helm  at  his  house  of  memories 
that  he  could  not  seem  to  relinquish    £^ 
mediately  the  building  sang  a  Joyous  and  m- 
nmphant  melody.  Red  had  returned  to  h  s 
natural  habitat  and  following  him  as  day! 
ight  moves  behind  darkness,  there  was  agan 
the    warmth    that    only    he   could    generate 
brTghtne'ss"'^''  '*''''''«'  ^"'^  ^^  -""^ed 
«  ,^=°^\''^1P'®  usually  wait  until  the  death  of 

nbou?  him  X'  '^^^^'^^y  *"h  superlatives 
..ooui  him.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Rpd    Hto 

dal  V  Vrntm^;'""^^  "^  ^'^  rriends^f.m^ 
ciaiij    to   members    of   the    family    Possihiv 

ovf  "'F!^^'  °'  ^°"^"^^«  st^n^ecl  from  his 

so   Often   \7^^''  ?  ""''  P^°P'^    H-  ^''^°   seen 
so  Often  in  hospital  corridors,   goine  to  or 

InThoInf^ir"^  'f'^"^^'  ^^^atseferafnu^rses 
and   hospital   employees   thought   he   was  a 
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mlnlstier.  And   truly  he  was   a  minister  of 
goodwill  and  hospitality. 

He  was  the  patriarch  of  his  clan  of  loyal 
workers.  He  had  the  capacity  to  sense  and 
participate  in  another's  feelings  or  thoughts 
For  this  reason  very  few  of  his  workmen 
were  of  the  itinerant  type.  His  barbecue 
cook  to  cite  an  instance,  has  performed  there 
for  forty-five  years  and  there  is  a  waiter 
Who  has  worn  out  much  leather  shuffling 
across  the  floors  for  twenty-five  years  Red 
was  also  held  in  high,  esteem  by  his  com- 
petitors, prominent  business  executives  lead- 
ing political  figures  throughout  the  state 
and  his  fellow  mortals  from  all  walks  of 
uie. 

^^^f  •^"eved  in  the  epitome  of  atmosphere 
and  food  for  his  household  of  personalities 
He  was  so  congenial  to  all,  regardless  of  so- 
cial or  monetary  status,  that  all  felt  thev 
were  a  guest,  in  his  home  rather  than  the 
paying  clientele.  Everyone  will  substantiate 
his  policy  of  no  rowdyism.  Ladies  could  dine 
alone,  sans  the  fear  of  being  harassed  by  the 
male  species.  Some  few  who  have  triwl  to 
combat  this  policy  are  still  on  the  outside 
looking  in.  He  was  long  on  patience  yet  all 
who  knew  him  were  well  aware  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  any  hanky-panky  episodes 

The  illustrious  career  of  Red  Donaldson 
was  terminated  on  May  13,  1969  He  was 
stricken  on  his  farm  in  Brooklet,  Georgia  and 
died  a  short  time  later  at  the  Bulloch  County 
Hospital  in  Statesboro.  It  was  only  fitting 
that  his  exodus  took  place  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  birthplace.  Lord  Baden-Powell 
once  said,  "Try  and  leave  this  worid  a  little 
better  than  you  found  it.  and  when  your 

.^tJ'^.""'  ^°"  °*°  '^^^  ^»PPy  'n  the  feel- 
ing that  you  have  done  your  best."  The  Mas- 
ter Host  surely  must  have  passed  on  with  a 
happy  farewell  to  the  better  community  he 
bequeathed  to  his  fellow  men. 

The  lights  seem  dimmer  at  Johnny  Harris- 
Restaurant  these  days.  Red  will  forever  re- 
Iff^.'^i^^  ^^'■'^  °^  tlie  lives  that  he 
brightened  with  his  famous  smile,  sincere 
nfm"'  .f^"  "^^"^  handshake.  It  was  always 

Trr^W'''''''  °'  ^'"  ^''^°^'  Johnny 
Harris  Restaurant;  it  is  almost  sacrilege  to 
taaglne  the  restaurant  without  the  Master 
Host,  yet  at  each  of  the  three  doors  and  all 
through  the  edifice,  his  echo,  "Hello  my 
fnend."  will  forever  remain  ^ 
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TWO   SENTHJELS    OF   THE   STATUS 
QUO 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
!lf  1°,?""^  ^  ^y  colleagues'  attention 
the  following  speech  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Senator  Frank  Church  It  is 
one  of  the  most  perceptive  analyses  I 

illfJ^^  °"  ^^^  ^"'*^^  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  observing  that  "in  their 
foreign  policies,  the  two  superpowers, 
have  taken  on  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance. Neither  policy  is  as  honorable 
as  Its  proponents  envision  it,  nor  as  dis- 
solute as  Its  opponents  would  portray  it 
Each  is  ill-advisedly  and  contradic- 
torily trying  to  protect  the  international 
status  quo  from  subversion  by  the  other 

Jtnri^  o  ?  n"  ^^^  ^'=^°'"'  *^'s  excellent 
study  as  follows  : 

Two  Sentinels  or  the  Status  Quo 
An  analysis  of  the  parallel  foreign  policies 

of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
fS^'J"^^  ."*^""  immense  physical  power,  the 
two    dominant    nations    in    the    world-the 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— suffer 
from  a  neurotic  sense  of  insecurity,  althoueh 
neither  regards  itself  as  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  attack  by  the  other.  At  tremendous 
cost,  their  nuclear  armories  keep  them  at  bay 
and,  even  if  each  were  foolishly  to  add  a  new 
Itl!?^'^  °S  ^^^  missiles  to  the  awesome 
f^^'"!'*,'*'*  '*^"'=**^  equilibrium  Will  hold 
leaving  the  two  rivals  in  a  state  of  chronic 
but  only  low-grade  anxiety  over  the  danger 
of  attack  by  the  other.  It  Is  a  costly  and 
desperately  dangerous  way  of  keeping  the 
peace  but  it  Is  all  we  have  shown  ourlel«I 
capable  of  thus  far.  "u™;ives 

The  immediate  threat  that  each  super- 
power perceives  from  the  other  is  its 
ideo  ogica  impact  on  third  countries,  most 
^rtlculariy  those  that  it  regards  as  ite  pro- 

iTJu       f?"^    "   '"   °"«   °^   tbe  suppled 
realities  of  international  polltics-a  kl^of 
higher   law   transcending   such    legal    docu- 
ments as  the  United  Nations  Charter-that 
^eat  powers  are  allowed  to  have  spheres  of 
infiuence  made  up  of  "friendly"  neighbors.  In 
Tinit^^t°/  ™t'^t"ne   powers   such   as   the 
United  States,  the  neighborhood  may  extend 
to   the   fringes   of   distant   continents:    but 
whether  or  not  the  buffer  Is  contiguous   the 
principle  is  the  same:  In  order  to  guard  itself 
against  even  the  most  remote  or  h>T>othetical 
l^H.?.    .'*^  security,  a  great  power  Is  held 
entitled   to   intervene   in   the   affairs   of   its 
small  neighbors,  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  basic  decisions  as  to  how  they  will  orga- 
niz.e  and  run  their  own  societies. 
^vJ^^^  /I  "^^"^  Ideology  comes   in.   Neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  seems 
to  regard  itself  as  being  in  danger  of  direct 
ideological  subversion  by  the  other,  although 
there  have  been  times— the  period  of  Stalin- 
ism in  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  McCarthyi<!m 
In    the   United   States— when    they   did     In 
more  recent  years,  the  focus  of  great-power 
apprehension  has  been  on  their  small-power 
buffers.   Over   these,   each   great  power  dis- 
plays frenzied  determination  to  exert  Ideoloe- 
ica    control.   Within   its  sphere,   the   Sovlit 
Union  insists  on  the  maintenance  of  Com- 
munist governments,  inaccurately  described 
for  the  most    part,  as  socialist:  the  United 
States,   on   the   other  hand,   insists   on   the 
maintenance    of     non-Communist     govern- 
ments that  we,  for  the  most  part  incorrectly 
call  free. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  ideology 
IS  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  throulh 
which  the  rival  great  power  will  establish  its 
political   domination   over   others,   whenever 
and   wherever   the  opportunity  arises,   each 
great  power  seems  to  look  upon  its  own  buffer 
states  as  peculiarly  susceptible  to  ideological 
subversion  by  the  other  great  power    It  is 
further  assumed  that  the  ultimate  aim  of 
this  subversion  is  to  isolate  and  undermine 
the  great  power  Itself:   that  ideology    being 
contagious,  is  singularly  suited  to  this  piu-- 
pose;  and  that,  like  a  disease,  it  must  there- 
fore be  isolated  and  destroyed  before  It  can 
spread.  These  assumptions  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  no  more  than  an  act  of 
self-defense  for  a  great  power  to  take  such 
measures  as  it  Judges  necessary  to  preserve 
the    ideological    purity    of    Its    sphere    of 
influence. 

Seen  in  this  way,  the  various  interventions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
explained   not  only  as  legitimate  defensive 
nieasures  but  as  positive  services.  Thus    in 
the  case  of  the  intervention  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1965.  American  policv  makers 
were  untroubled  by  the  fact  that  the"  U  S  ac- 
tions violated  both  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the 
Charter   of    the    Organization    of   American 
States  and  that  the  revolution  the  U  S  sup- 
pressed was  on  behalf  of  a  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment  that  had  been  expelled  by  a  coup 
These  were  Judged  only  superficial  consider- 
ations  when   weighed   against   the   need   to 
defend  America  from  the  specter  of  a  "sec- 
f^rl    ."v?"^"  7^"^  rescuing  the  Dominicans 
from    their   foolhardy   flirtation   with   com- 
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munlsm.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
far  from  wishing  to  impose  anything  on  any- 
body, the  United  States,  in  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk's  view,  seeks  only  to 
save  the  world  from  being  "cut  In  two  by 
Asian  communism."  ' 

It  remained  for  the  Russians  to  devise  a 
doctrine  of  ideological  Justification  for  the 
policy  of  Inter ventlonlsm.  In  a  document  that 
lias  come  to  be  known  as  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine, the  Soviet  government  pointed  out 
that,  in  invading  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  proteges  were  doing  no  more 
than  "discharging  their  Internationalist  duty 
toward  the  fraternal  peoples  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia" and  defending  their  own  "socialist 
gains"  against  "anti-socialist  forces"  sup- 
ported by  "world  imperialism"  seeking  to 
"export  counter-revolution."  =  Turn  this 
phraseology  around,  substitute  "anti-demo- 
cratic" for  "anti-socialist,"  "world  commu- 
nism" for  "world  imperialism,"  "revolution" 
for  "counter-revolution,"  and  the  resultant 
rationale  differs  little  from  the  official  ex- 
planation of  our  own  interventions  in  recent 
years. 

Whether  or  not  the  Russians  actually  be- 
lieve their  excuse,  I  would  not  venture  to 
guess.  At  any  rate.  I  don't  believe  it:  I  believe 
that  the  Russians — even  if  they  persuaded 
themselves  otherwise — suppressed  the  liberal 
government  of  Czechoslovakia  because  they 
feared  the  contagion  of  freedom  for  the  rest 
of  their  empire  and  ultimately  for  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  Nor  do  I  believe  that,  in  sup- 
pressing revolutions  in  Latin  America  and 
in  trying  to  suppress  revolution  in  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  Is  acting  legitimately  In  Its 
own  self-defense.  There  are.  God  knows,  pro- 
found differences  between  the  Internal  or- 
ders of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — ours  is  a  free  society  and  theirs  Is 
a  totalitarian  society  whose  leaders  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  terrified  of  freedom — 
but.  in  their  foreign  policies,  the  two  super- 
powers have  taken  on  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance. Concerned  primarily  with  the  preser- 
vation of  their  own  vast  hegemonies,  they 
have  become,  in  their  respective  spheres,  de- 
fenders of  the  stattis  quo  against  the  pres- 
sures of  revolutionary  upheaval  in  which 
each  perceives  little  but  the  secret  hand  of 
the  other. 

the  impotence  of  power 

Suppressing  revolution  in  Its  own  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  an  easy  if  embarrassing 
task  for  a  superpower.  Suppressing  it  on  a 
distant  continent  is  more  difficult;  and,  as 
we  have  learned  in  Vietnam,  beating  down 
a  strongly  motivated,  capably  led  and  well- 
organized  indigenous  force  is  a  virtual  im- 
possibility. Confronted  with  rising  nation- 
alistic movements,  the  superpowers,  to  their 
own  astonishment,  sometimes  find  them- 
selves muscle-bound.  Their  nuclear  power, 
though  colossal,  is  so  colossal  as  to  be  un- 
usable except  for  keeping  each  other  ter- 
rified. But  in  dealing  with  the  unruly  "third 
world."  as  Presidential  advisor  Henry  Kis- 
singer pointed  out.  "Power  no  longer  trans- 
lates automatically  into  influence."  '' 

Nor.  one  might  add.  does  infiuence  trans- 
late readily  Into  desirable  or  usable  power. 
In  Europe  before  World  War  One.  there  was 
a  significant  relationship  between  infiuence 
and  power  and  between  territory  and  power — 
though  perhaps  even  then,  the  correlation 
was  less  than  it  seemed.  Yet.  by  conquering 
territory  or  forming  alliances,  a  nation  could 
hope  to  gain  material  resources  and  political 
predominance.  Accordingly,  the  balance  of 
liower  was  maintained — more  or  less — by  Iso- 
lating and  denying  opportunities  for  ter- 
ritorial expansion  to  the  most  powerful  or 
ambitious  nation.  In  our  own  time,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  Is  determined  far  more  by 
economic  and  technological  developments 
luithin  countries  than  by  alliances  and  ter- 
ritorial acquisition.  China,  for  example,  has 
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gained  far  greater  power  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons  than  If  It  had 
conquered  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Nonetheless,  the  great  powers  struggle 
to  establish  their  influence  in  neutral  coun- 
tries. Guided  by  a  ritualized,  anachronistic. 
19th  Century  concept  of  the  balance  of 
power,  they  seek  Influence  for  Its  own  sake, 
as  if  it  were  a  concrete,  negotiable  asset.  I 
am  thinking  not  only  of  Vietnam  but  of 
India,  where  we  worry  about  Soviet  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  to  whom  the  President  once 
even  cut  off  food  supplies  because  the  In- 
dian prime  minister  had  sent  birthday  greet- 
ings to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  am  thinking  of  Laos, 
where  we  are  not  only  fighting  a  proxy  war 
against  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  but  are 
engaged  in  an  agitated  rivalry  with  the 
French  for  the  control  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. And  I  am  thinking  of  the  global 
propaganda  effort  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  with  its  festivals  and 
exhibits  and  libraries  carefully  pruned  of 
books  that  seriously  criticize  America,  all 
aimed  at  manufacturing  a  favorable  image 
of  the  United  States. 

All  this,  we  are  told,  is  Influence,  and  in- 
fluence is  power.  But  Is  It  really  power?  Does 
It  secure  something  valuable  for  either  the 
other  country  or  ourselves?  If  so.  I  have 
never  heard  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
what  it  is;  and  that,  I  strongly  suspect,  is 
because  there  Is  none.  The  real  stake,  I  ap- 
prehend, Is  not  power  at  all,  but  a  shadow 
that  calls  Itself  power,  nourishing  an  egotism 
that  calls  Itself  self-interest. 

Vietnam,  in  this  context.  Is  a  showcase  of 
bankruptcy,  a  hopeless  war  fought  for  In- 
substantial stakes.  As  a  war  for  high  prin- 
ciple, Vietnam  simply  does  not  measure  up: 
The  Saigon  government  is  neither  a  democ- 
racy warranting  our  support  on  ideological 
grounds  nor  a  victim  of  international  aggres- 
sion warranting  our  support  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  As  an  effort  to  con- 
tain Chinese  power,  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
Irrelevant  as  well  as  unsuccessful;  even  if  a 
Communist  Vietnam  were  to  fall  under  Chi- 
nese control,  as  I  do  think  it  would,  the  gains 
to  China  would  be  trivial  compared  with 
those  accruing  from  her  industrialization 
and  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  case  on  which  Vietnam  must  stand  or 
fall — if  It  has  not  already  fallen — is  the  the- 
ory of  an  exemplary  war.  a  war  fought  not 
so  much  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits  as  to 
demonstrate  something  to  the  world,  such 
as  that  America  will  always  live  up  to  its 
alleged  commitments  or  that  "wtirs  of  na- 
tional liberation"  cannot  succeed.  The  stake, 
then,  is  ultimately  a  psychological  one— In- 
fluence conceived  as  power. 

Knocking  down  the  case  for  an  exemplary 
war  is  at  this  point  very  nearly  belaboring 
the  obvious.  How  we  can  demonstrate  faith- 
fulness to  our  commitments  by  honoring 
dubious  promises  to  the  Saigon  generals 
while  blatantly  violating  our  treaty  commit- 
ments in  the  Western  Hemisphere — as  we 
have  done  no  fewer  than  three  times  since 
1954  ' — is  beyond  my  understanding.  As  to 
proving  that  wars  of  national  liberation  can- 
not succeed,  all  that  we  have  proved  in 
four  years  of  bitter,  inconclusive  warfare  is 
that,  even  with  an  Army  of  over  500,000 
Americans,  we  cannot  win  a  victory  for  an 
unpopular  and  incompetent  regime  against  a 
disciplined,  a  nationalist  insurrectionary 
force.  In  the  harsh  but  accurate  summation 
of  a  British  conservative  who  was  once  a 
supporter  of  the  war: 

"Instead  of  the  Americans  impressing  the 
world  with  their  strength  and  virtue,  they 
are  making  themselves  hated  by  some  for 
what  they  are  doing,  and  despised  by 
the  remainder  for  not  doing  it  more 
efficaciously  "  '■ 

At  least  two  prominent  members  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  have  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  bankruptcy  of  our  Vietnam  strate- 
gy. Henry  Kissinger  writes : 

"Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
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nam.  It  is  clear  that  It  has  greatly  di- 
minished American  willingness  to  become  In- 
volved In  this  form  of  warfare  elsewhere  Its 
utility  as  a  precedent  has  therefore  been 
Importantly  undermined."  '■ 

President  Nixon's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Charles  Yost,  has  made 
the  point  as  forcefully  as  possible: 

The  most  decisive  lesson  of  Vietnam  would 
seem  to  be  that  no  matter  how  much  force 
It  may  expend,  the  United  States  cannot 
ensure  the  security  of  a  country  whose  gov- 
ernment Is  unable  to  mobilize  and  maintain 
sufficient  popular  support  to  control  domes- 
tic insurgency.  ...  If  Indigenous  dissidents., 
whether  or  not  Communist,  whether  or  not 
supported  from  outside,  are  able  to  mobilize 
and  maintain  more  effective  popular  support 
than  the  government,  they  will  eventually 
prevail.' 

Vietnam  Is  only  one — albeit  the  most  strik- 
ing and  costly— instance  of  a  general,  if  not 
quite  invariable.  American  policy  of  oppos- 
ing revolution  in  the  developing  world.  In 
some  Instances,  this  poUcy  has  been  success- 
ful, at  least  for  the  short  term.  With  our 
support,  repressive  governments  in  Brazil 
and  Greece  and  a  conservative  government  • 
m  the  Dominican  Republic,  to  cite  but  a  lew 
examples,  have  successfully  held  down  pop- 
ular aspirations  for  social  and  economic 
change.  Through  our  support  of  reactionary 
governments  In  Latin  America  and  elsewhere, 
we  are  preserving  order  in  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  momentarily,  at  least,  excluding 
revolution.  But  it  Is  order  purchased  at  the 
price  of  aligning  ourselves  with  corruption 
and  reaction  against  aggrieved  and  indignant 
indigenous  forces  that  by  and  large  are  more 
responsive  to  popular  aspirations  than  tho.se 
that  we  support. 

This  policy  of  preserving  the  status  quo 
Is  an  exceedingly  shortsighted  one.  Sooner 
or  later,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  rising 
forces  of  popular  discontent  will  break 
through  the  brittle  lid  of  repression.  So.  at 
least,  historical  experience  suggests.  We  did 
It  ourselves  In  1776  and  much  of  the  history 
of  19th  Century  Europe  consists  of  the  suc- 
cessful rebellion  of  natlonaUst  movements — 
German,  Italian,  Belgian,  Greek  and  Slavic— 
against  the  powerful  European  order  forged 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  In  the 
20th  Century,  we  have  seen  the  great  Euro- 
pean empires— British,  French  and  Dutch — 
break  up  In  the  face  of  nationalist  rebellion 
in  hardly  more  than  a  decade  after  World 
War  Two. 

Since  then,  the  revolutionary  tide  has 
continued  to  swell  across  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  and  It  seems  unlikely  that 
even  the  immense  resources  of  the  United 
States  will  prove  sufficient  to  contain  the 
tide  much  longer.  We  have  all  but  acknowl- 
edged our  failure  in  Vietnam.  What  would 
we  do  if  Souvanna  Phouma's  government  in 
Laos  should  collapse,  as  It  probably  would  If 
we  terminated  our  counterinsurgency  efforts 
and  as  It  may,  anyway?  Or  if  a  popular  rebel- 
lion should  break  out  against  the  military 
dictatorship  In  Brazil?  Or  if  a  Communist- 
Socialist  government  should  come  to  power 
In  Chile  through  a  free  election,  as  it  could 
in  1970?  Would  we  send  armies  to  these 
large  countries,  as  we  did  to  South  Vietnam 
and  the  small  Dominican  Republic?  With  aid 
and  arms,  we  have  helped  delay  the  collapse 
of  regimes  whose  very  existence  is  an  obstacle 
to  social  and  political  justice.  Eventually, 
there  seems  little  doubt,  they  will  collapse, 
the  more  violently  and  with  greater  upheaval 
for  having  been  perpetuated  beyond  their 
natural  life  span. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  talking  of  the  fra- 
gility and  shortsightedness  of  our  policy  of 
repressing  revolution.  Something  should  be 
said  about  Its  morals  as  well.  "Order"  and 
"stability"  are  antiseptic  words;  they  do  not 
tell  us  anything  about  the  way  hiunaji  beings 
live  or  the  way  they  die  The  diplomatic  his- 
torians who  invoke  the  model  of  Metternlch's 
European  order  in  the  !9th  Century,  usually 
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caaaed  at  the  cost  of  oondemnin«  mUiionl  of 
people  to  live  under  the  tyrami7o?^the  Ru^ 

lu^  nH  "*  '^'^^^onary  monaroha.  ThTabsf- 
lute  primacy  of  order  over  jusUce  was  nti^v 
expressed    by    Metternir-h    i^n    TT.  neatly 

thai-   'n^-vl      «ectermch    in    his    assertion 

II^v  ev^^°"^  f*  "  ^'  T'^^^y  1^  a  neces- 
sary ewi.     In  a  sUnUar  vein— if  not   let  u, 

coun^«    I    and  "order"  in  the  developing 

th^r^t^nt.'*'^'"  ""°^  ''y  malnutm  S 
h~™._?^!  .^  scavenging  food  In  garbarge 
heape— a  dally  occurrence  In  the  Qmnloresem 
slums  Of  Asia  and  LaUn  Amerl<»^Onlv^« 
abstractions  of  diplomacy  t^7f^rm°Siyi,^^ 

S^o T^'p'"  '"  '^  "««^  andTlo^.'^one 
must  go  to  a  Brazilian  slum  or  to  a  deva! 
stated  village  In  Vietnam    "^  "^  ■»  *  a«va- 

ou?1^n?v  ^'^  Shortsighted  and  Unmoral, 
a  ti^  f  J*  ,  P«n>«t"aung  the  ,faf  j«  quo  has 
o„V^/  K^  defect— a  defect  that  represento 
^ic^  It  "^"'^  ^ormulaung  a  new^^^ 

"^  or  y^oiit^It^rthf.'^LT?,- 
Cir^fTh-e^r^S;---^^^^ 

w^fora^^nf  "^^'  "^  co^d%'ghtr?I^^ 

^|Sth^^--?e^^rn^^^^^^^^^ 

£rf--res:s-=rr 

wSuutlL^S   ,"    consequent    outrage 
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AN  ACT  OF  TfLnn 

ot.^-Kf,?.i:r^--;ro.-r.s: 
o7s^rrs*r,rjnre,~ 

whlc^^^^t!!    ^^"^    ^^^    ^^^ter   obJecavTty 

benefit  us     ^'    ^°'*    '''^'    ^'^^   ^^7   even 
n.1^1  o^r  :S  io'^lesV^s^S  t\r  ^  "^^ 

Jusuy    outraged    by    the   So^^^'^'^    ^^'^ 
Czecf^dU^^a^tl^C^rutroL^t^Thr 


htJI  rt^LT^T  **  '^'^^^  t^"  Czechs 
had  a  right  to  reform  their  system    whether 

U  suited  the  Russians  or  not.  Ou^'t  not  the 

iTln^r}''''  '^P'y  "^  ""^  rela'^lLS^Uth 
fa?Ii  -1^*'^'^  ^**'  ^'^''^.  with  small  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world?  wun- 

f,.^^"''^^ '■''*'  "  '''>°"'<*  I  would  go  even 
further  and  suggest  that  we  rededtca^  our- 

^T^^J^"  «^  Neighbor  PollTy  em!^cla^ 

The^lf  *o/  '^'^^""  Roosevelt  30  ye^s  aS 
ihere  is.  of  course,  nothing  new  ahonfTvvL 

^r^'.^'*  °'  non-lnten-entlon  We  h^e  been 
preaching  it  for  yeaii.  What  I  sueeest  «  !n 

tlTl^^Z!'  "f '  ^'  ^°^  underSrt^  praT- 

^^iL^nt  wft^^  T''^''  ^«  ^^  "  P«-fectly 
consistent   with   what   we  Judge   to   be  m.r 

ownnluo^^7?  "^^'^  '^  doef  noTsuU  T 
own  nauonal  preferences,  i  suggest  therpfor^ 

Znr  ^^^''^  P'"^<=^P'«  °^  A^lrlca^  for^gn 
t^v^'  ^"'*'  *"  *'*^'^  hermfter  from  mm- 

fh?^       .^  refrain  from  Interference  while 

^ail^  In  A  .^  ^°^^'  ""^^  o^  naUonai  Ub- 
to  subvert  1±  ^P'*  '^^  ^^  opportunities 
oter  Uie^wrt  "^?.""^''  governments  all 
th!  fl^  '''•  ^°"^<*  '^'s  not  throw  open 
toe  floodgates  to  a  torrent  of  revoiutl^ 
leading  to  communism?  revolutions 

Of  ^wSer^tn'^'  '"^^  "°"^'^*  "^  q^^'on 
oi  wnether  Communist  rule  elsewhere  is  in 

n  colxnTi  ^'^^  "^'^  "^^y  haveCcce^^ 
^It^y  I^^'^?^^^"  '^^^^  ^^^  Of  soviet 

ai^new   m  iL    Ar^*  °'  countries,  old 
ohiy  ?o^  '^e"^^^  '^^Tof^^Tj 

stentlon  from  Cuba  iTTqsq  Jf^^'    -  "'^    ^''" 

t  on-wltn^  vi.fr^  communist  revolu- 
nor  mSTinS^'^on''^"'^!'  abstenUon 
to  iWu^  St  '^  °^  **  '^^^  on 
cimCrrr^^^^  against  communism    for   thP 

£S3o'StS= 

S?re.%C  ^il'^.^l -= 
sues  an  Indep^Sem  f^    ^  ^""^^  ^^^^  P"r- 

summon  the  Amerl'^ "^^tl'^X'^/^^ey  can 
l^g^us^ln   line   by   the   threat  o^Lt^'o:^ 

far^l^rTtfaLr/'id'^irvTn  ^^^^- 
self  to  ho  thT      i^  laeoiogy.  has  shown  it- 
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personal  feeling  is  that,  in  a  free  market  r.f 
^eau,  communism  has  no  recor?o?^^Leve 
^^?J  ^  commend  itself  as  a  means  toward 
Bu^^:T^7^T':^  '"  developing  cou^tTl"' 

succeed  or  f«,w  '  "^^^^  '*  ^"  ultimately 
succeed  or  fall  for  reasons  havinir  litti*  rk 
do  vnth  the  preferenr«.  Ar  .h.^^^  *° 

We  could  profltlb"rtake  fl^f^'frT^f::' 
Chinese  notebook  In^^is  r^'^^t  ^?  n' 
Plao  doctrine  of   "wars  of  naUonal^iberi 

cSueTrs^f'"^^'^  ^  ^  blueprSor'wo  W 
conquest,  is  In  fact,  an  explicit  acknowledire 
nient  of  the  inability  of  a  foreign  t^ww^^' 
Z^  T.,^  ^^olutlon  without  Indi^nCsu^ 
port.  This  is  what  Lin  Plao  said  ■  ^ 

a  r^itoT^"  ''^  ""^^^  *  revolution  and  to  flght 
nJoM^^t  '^'""  ^"'^  b«  victorious.  It  Is  Im- 
perative   to    adhere    to    the    policy    of    seU 

[n  on^.;  "''^  '^'^  '^«  strength'^f  7he  L^s 

matlriai  f.H  .  "'^^P^'^^^'^^'y  ^^"^n  when^f 
material  aid  from  outside  is  cut  off  If  one 
does  not  operate  by  one's  own  efforts,  does  not 
independently  ponder  and  solve  the  pr^'er^ 
of  the  revolution  in  one's  own  country  and 
does  not  rely  on  the  strength  otZTZ!^t 

^LT^Z^'f"  °''  '°'"'^  aid-even  S^h 
this  be  aid  from  socialist  countries  which 
persist  in  revolution  (i.e..  China ) -no  v^cT^^ 
won.-  ''°"'  °'  ^'  'consolidated  even  U  it  ^ 
R-i^^L''^'*  ''^  ^^^  *he  echo  Of  President 
1963.     In  the  final  analysis,  it  U  their  war 
They  are  the  ones  who  hive  to  win  It  orTc^e 
•Vh.     •  ,^  ^^ore  Draper  summed  It  up 
The  crisis  In  1965  In  South  Vietnam  w^ 
far  more  Intimately  related  to  South  Viet- 
namese disintegration  than  to  North  Viet 
namese  Infiltration.""  " 

Nationalism  is  not  only  the  barrier  to  com 
^ZT  '"  P^"'^^'!^  that  reJecTuMt  is  ; 
niodlfler  and  neutrallzer  of  <i>mmunlsm  in 

It.    As    Tito    has    demonstra,ted    In    Eurone 

^la  "t  i?°  """^  ^"^'^  ^^  demonstrated^ 
Asia,  a  strongly  nationalist  regime  will  de- 
d^in^  I'^dependence  regardla^^f  Z^'n 
Ideology;  and  It  will  do  so  with  far  wmer 

reS'T  '"^  *  ^^"^  ^^'^  u^p^pu  ar 
regime,  also  regardless  of  Ideology,  it  is  be- 
yond question  that  the  Tito  govenmient 
has  been  a  vastly  more  effective  bar™to 
Soviet  power  in  the  Balkans  than  the  old 

EST^I^^n^o'^f  ^'"  '=°"''»  "^'-^  been;  and  .If 
Edwin  O.  Relschauer  has  written- 

m„ni^°"  }'^^^^^  probable  that  Ho's  Com- 
munlst-domlnated  regime,  if  it  had  been 
t^^rV^  by  us  to  take  over  all  Vietnam  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  would  have  moved  to  a  pal! 

ir-^^.  '■v""°'^  '°  ^^'°"  "ot  unUkeCt 
Unlo^.^.o     Yugoslavia    toward    the    Soviet 

If  freedom  U  the  basic  human  drive  we 
believe  it  to  be.  an  act  of  faith  seems  waT 
ranted-not  In  ite  universal  trtui^h  which 
eSt'^'ut'ir.t""  "°  particular  reasIn'tS 
!^!»i'  ^  ^  ***  survival  and  conUnulng 
appeal.  The  root  fact  of  ideology  to  wh  ch 
we  come— perhaps  the  only  tenet  t>Lat  rfn 
be  called  a  fact-is  that,  at  some  bLc  jeve^of 

spdTbLrco-^^i-rdrtH 

f  e-e^r."??.i^ --o^  -  --  -"? 
democracy,   as   we   know  it   in   America    ta 

fo^T"^"^  '°  '""^P^  everywhere  Pomlcll 
forms  that  seem  to  offend  human  nature 
have  existed  throughout  history  a^d  o?h^s 
that  have  seemed  attuned  to  h^an  ne^f 

sa^d'w^f^''  ''°«°^  ^  P^"^^-  All  Tat  c^^' 
said  With  confidence  is  that,  whatever  Is  don^ 
to  suppress  them,  man's  basic  aspiratioSI 
l^ifar  r^  Of  ^^assertlng  themselves  a^^ 

^a^n.  ,  '^^  ^"'"  aspirations,  they 
s^ival^   "^  ^'^"•^   '"   ^^«   ^Kgle  fo? 
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Pootnotee  at  end  of  article. 


Faith  in  the  viability  of  freedom  will  not. 
in  Itself,  guarantee  our  national  security.  But 
It  can  and  should  help  allay  our  extravagant 
fear  of  communism.  It  should  enable  us  to 
compete  with  confidence  in  the  market  of 
ideas.  It  should  free  us  from  the  fatal  temp- 
tation to  fight  fire  with  fire  by  Imitating 
the  tactics  of  a  rival  who  cannot  be  as  sure 
of  the  viability  of  his  Ideas  In  an  open  con- 
test. The  Russians,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it.  have  better  reason  to  fear  free- 
dom in  Czechoslovakia  than  we  have  to  fear 
communism  in  Vietnam.  Appealing  as  it  does 
to  basic  human  aspirations,  the  contagion  of 
Czech  liberty  very  likely  is  a  threat,  at  least 
in  the  long  run,  to  the  totalitarian  system 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  rule  in  Viet- 
nam be  said  to  pose  a  comparable  threat  to 
democracy  in  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  democracy,  I 
dare  say.  is  not  that  the  Communists  will 
destroy  It,  but  that  we  will  betray  It  by  the 
very  means  chosen  to  defend  it.  Foreign 
policy  Is  not  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  be- 
come an  end  in  Itself.  It  Is.  rather,  a  means 
toward  an  end,  which  in  our  case  is  not  only 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  but  the 
preservation  of  her  democratic  values.  A  for- 
eign policy  of  intervention  must  ultimately 
be  subversive  of  that  purpyose.  Requiring  as 
it  does  the  maintenance  of  a  huge  and  costly 
military  establishment,  it  must  also  entail 
the  neglect  of  domestic  needs,  a  burgeoning 
military-Industrial -academic  complex,  chron- 
ic crises  and  marathon  wars — all  anathema 
to  a  democratic  society.  Every  time  we  sur- 
press  a  popular  revolution  abroad,  we  sub- 
vert our  own  democratic  principles  at  home. 
In  no  single  instance  is  the  self-inflicted  In- 
Jury  likely  to  be  fatal;  but  with  each  suc- 
cessive occurrence,  the  contradiction  and  hy- 
pocrisy t>ecome  more  apparent  and  more  of 
our  people  become  disillusioned,  more  be- 
come alienated  or  angry,  while  a  few  are 
simply  corrupted. 

Being  gradual  and  cumulative,  the  malady 
went  largely  undetected  for  too  long  a  time. 
Now.  however,  a  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised, 
and  for  that  we  may  be  grateful,  because  the 
great  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged  can,  if 
we  wish,  be  corrective  as  well  as  cathartic, 
by  laying  the  foundations  for  a  new  approach 
in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  shape  and  content  of  a  new  foreign 
policy  are  still  beyond  our  view.  For  the 
moment,  all  that  comes  clearly  Into  focus  are 
the  contradictions  of  our  present  approach 
and  a  few  basic  Inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  recent  experience,  notably:  that  we 
need  not  rely  on  military  intervention  to 
give  freedom  a  chance  of  surviving  in  the 
world;  that.  Indeed,  we  cannot  do  so  without 
compromising  our  own  freedom;  and  that 
only  by  being  true  to  our  traditional  values 
and  our  own  best  concept  of  ourselves  can 
we  hope  to  play  a  decent  and  constnictive 
role  in  a  revolutionary  world. 
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MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  A.  D. 
WILLIAMS  KING.  SR. 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  and  the  Nation  have  yet  to  start 
recovering  from  the  wound  at  the  heart 
that  came  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. — if  recovery  is  possible. 
We  can  only  glimpse  from  our  own  an- 
guish what  that  loss  was  to  those  closest 
to  him,  to  the  leadership  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church,  to  his  family. 

And  now  a  few  months  later  we  again 
bury  a  leader  of  the  SCLC.  a  pastor  of 
the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  a  member 
of  this  family:  the  Reverend  A.  D.  Wil- 
liams King,  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  best 
known  to  the  public  as  "the  brother  of 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr." 

Those  who  knew  this  Rev.  King  cher- 
ished him  as  one  of  those  rare  spirits 
whose  presence  was  a  blessing  wher- 
ever he  app>eared — one  who  needed  to  be 
no  one's  brother  to  be  beloved  in  life 
and  sorely  missed  in  death,  because  he 
was  in  fact  so  genuinely  eveiTone's 
brother. 

Yet  one  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
this  remarkable  man  was  his  relationship 
with  his  famous  brother,  for  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  thing  thing  to  be  known 
everywhere  you  go  as  the  younger  broth- 
er of  one  of  the  great  folk  heroes  of  your 
time,  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all 
time.  To  be  overshadowed  without  being 
jealous,  to  be  compared  without  feeling 
competitive — in  short,  to  take  pride  in 
another  man's  achievements  and  to  give 
everything  you  have  to  help  that  man 
to  do  his  work  better:  that  was  A.  D. 
Williams  King,  truly  his  brother's 
brother. 

On  April  3,  1968,  A.  D.  arrived  in  Mem- 
phis. "I  heard  my  brother  needed  help." 
he  said,  and  unheralded  and  unsung  he 
came,  as  he  always  had.  to  give  it.  So  the 
brothers  embraced  and  laughed  in  the 
hallway  of  the  fatal  motel,  and  in  the 
last  hours  of  his  life  Martin  King  was 
strengthened  and  cheered  as  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  been. 

Tliere  is  no  group  of  men  and  women 
on  earth  who  bear  more  nobly  than  do 
the  leaders  of  the  SCLC.  the  best  of 
mankind's  spiritual  heritage.  There  is  no 
group  of  Americans  who  bear  more  de- 
votedly the  best  of  America's  hopes  and 
dreams.  When  they  are  hurt,  all  men  are 
hurt  who  want  a  world  at  peace,  who 
want  an  America  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.  Few  families  have  given  so  much 
that  is  enduring  and  good  to  their  times 
and  to  their  country  as  has  the  King 
family  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 
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of  Atlanta,  Ga.  No  family  has  given  so 
much  starting  from  such  humble  ori- 
gins. 

So  again  the  heart  of  the  Nation  goes 
out  to  the  congregation  of  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church,  to  Dr.  Abernathy  and 
his  associates  in  the  SCLC,  and  to  this 
extraordinarj'  and  beautiful  family, 
smitten  so  soon  again  by  so  great  a  grief. 
And  our  prayers  go  especially  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Wil- 
liams King,  and  to  his  parents,  gallant, 
gracious,  indomitable,  enduring. 

What  a  debt  we  shall  all  owe  to  the 
King  family  and  to  the  leaders  of  the 
SCLC  if  America  ever  becomes  what 
America  could  and  should  become.  And 
what  an  inspiration  they  provide  to  work 
for  that  kind  of  America.  There  has  to  be 
hope  for  a  land  that  can  produce  people 
like  these,  and  it  has  to  be  the  duty  of 
those  of  us  who  are  left  to  do  more  than 
we  have  to  see  that  hope  realized. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  memorial  tribute  to  Rev.  King  from 
the  program  published  by  his  church  on 
the  occasion  of  his  f  imeral : 

Alfred  Daniel  Williams  King.  Sr. 
1930-1969 

Alfred  Daniel  Williams  King.  Sr.,  was  born 
July  30,  1930,  the  third  child  and  second 
son  of  Alberta  Williams  King  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Sr. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  this  second  son  to 
live  in  the  shadow  of  his  great  and  honored 
brother.  And  yet,  the  Reverend  Alfred  Daniel 
Williams  King.  Sr..  worked  with  such  hu- 
mility, such  courage,  such  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  cause  of  his  family,  his  people  and 
mankind  Itself,  that  he  now  stands  forever 
In  his  own  right  as  a  hero  and  a  good  man. 

He  was  born  Into  a  family  rich  in  tradi- 
tion and  prophetic  In  vision.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Adam  Daniel  Williams,  sec- 
ond pastor  of  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  in 
Atlanta.  His  father  had  assumed  that  pas- 
torate and  became  a  legend  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Negro  people. 

Christine  King  Farris.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  and  A.  D.  Williams  King  were  all  born 
at  501  Auburn  Avenue.  N.E..  In  Atlanta, 
where  they  were  brought  up  in  a  home  of 
love,  understanding  and  compassion.  They 
also  learned  of  injustice  in  the  land. 

"A.D."  was  educated  first  in  the  public 
schools  of  Atlanta,  then  at  Palmer  Memorial 
Institute  in  Sedalia.  North  Carolina.  In  1960, 
he  graduated  from  Morehouse  College  in 
Atlanta.  He  completed  his  formal  education 
with  studies  at  the  Interdenominational 
Theological  Center  In  Atlanta.  He  was  hon- 
ored in  1968  with  a  doctoral  degree  from  the 
University  of  Haiti. 

His  heritage  beckoned  A.D.  Williams 
King  to  the  ministry,  and  though  he  resisted 
it.  his  humanity  finally  made  him  a  preacher. 
His  pastoral  career  began  in  1957  at  Mt  Ver- 
non Baptist  Church  in  Newman,  Georgia.  In 
1961  he  became  pastor  of  .the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Ensley  in  Birmingham.  Alabama. 

In  May,  1965,  he  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  ZIon  Baptist  Church  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. On  that  occasion,  for  the  first  time, 
three  members  of  the  King  family  preached 
successively  in  one  day:  M.  L.  King,  Sr  .  in 
the  morning;  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  in 
the  afternoon:  the  Reverend  Joel  King, 
brother  of  the  senior  Dr.  King  from  Mans- 
field. Ohio,  in  the  evening. 

On  April  4.  1968.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
was  assassinated  in  Memphis.  Tennessee.  His 
younger  brother,  Alfred  Daniel  Williams 
King,  had  come  to  Memphis  that  day  "to 
help  my  brother." 

In  August.  1968  A.D.  Williams  King  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  become  Co-Paster  of  Eben- 
ezer Baptist  Church. 
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On  July  21,  1969,  he  was  the  victim  of  an 
accidental  drowning  at  his  home  In  Atlanta 
He   Is  survived    by   his   wife,   the   former 
Naomi  Barber,  married  to  him  June  17  1980 
In    Atlanta:     their    children,    Mrs.    Aiveda 
Celeste   King  Ellis.  Alfred  Daniel   Williams 
King,  Jr..  Derek  Barber  King.  Esther  Darlene 
King,  and  Vernon  Christopher  King;  his  par- 
ents, the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Sr.;  his  brother-in-law  and  sister   Mr 
and   Mrs.    Isaac    Parrls,    Sr.;    their   children 
Isaac.  Jr.   and  Angela  Christine;    his  slster- 
In-Iaw.   Mrs.   Martin   Lurther  King    Jr  ■    her 
children.  Yolanda  Denlse,  Martin  Luther  ni 
Dexter   Scott   and    Bemlce   Albertlne-    four 
aunts;  three  uncles;  his  son-ln-Iaw,  Mr  Jerry 
Bay    Ellis;    his    mother-in-law,    Mrs.    Bessie 
Barber  Bailey;  and  numerous  other  relatives 
and  friends  who  are  legion. 

AUred  Daniel  Williams  King,  Sr.,  had  an 
unneralded  but  signincant  career  as  a  civil 
rights  leader  and  freedom  Hghter 

He  was  in  the  sit-ins  and  the  Freedom 
Rides  of  the  early  1960s— a  testament  of 
bravery  exhibited  by  few  men  of  his  time  He 
w^^s  also  Jailed  many  times  In  the  cause  of 
the  nonviolent  movement.  He  was  In  Albany 
G^rgla,  in  1961:  St.  Augustine.  Florida,  In 
1964;   Selma.  Alabama  In  1965. 

In     the    historic    Birmingham.    Alabama 

.  Movement  of  1963  he  played  a  leading  role 

-  His  home  there  was  bombed  as  he  assumed 

a  leadership  that  chaUenged  America  and  the 

world. 

r-vf^  Louisville,  he  organized  the  Kentucky 
Christian    Leadership    Conference    and    the 
Louisville  Movement  of  1967-68,  which  cul- 
minated  In   the  first  open-housing  law  be- 
low the  Mason-Dlxon  line.  In  August.  1968. 
,    as  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference,   of    Which    his    brother    served    as 
Pounding   President,    met   In   Memphis,   the 
church  of  Rev.  King  was  bombed 
^„;V.^'^  *^^  passing  of  his  brother.  Rev.  A  D 
nliT\.  ^'°^    *^     everywhere     he     was 
needed.  He  was  a  faithful  and  valued  Mem- 
ber of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  South- 
em     Christian    Leadership    Conference     He 
served    and    sacrificed    In    the    struggles    of 
garbage   workers   In   Memphis,   Atlanta,   St 
Petersburg    and    Macon.    He    was    a    leading 
strategist   of  the  Poor  Peoples's   Campaign 
He  was   tte  first  representative  of  SCLC  to 
h^c^f/  ,'"  ^'^PP°n  °t  the  historic  strike  of 
hospital  workers  In  Charleston,  3.C.,  a  strike 
that  recently  ended  In  victory  for  all  black 
and  poor  people. 

R-ini"^'^  thrust  Alfred  Daniel  Williams 
^^finn""  ■  «"'°  ""  '""'^  delicate  and  difficult 
position.  He  assumed  that  position  with 
grace  and  dignity. 

tle^man^  ^  '^^^''^'  S^''"°"«-  strong  and  gen- 

t^ThJTJ^,''  ^I""^  °^  ^''°^^^'-  ^°"'  husband. 
A^fJ^  '^'*"  ^^""^  ""en  hope  to  be 
Alfred  Daniel  Williams  King.  Sr.   loved  life 

and   he  loved  people  with   a%orgeox,s  ind 

limitless  passion. 

th?n?i^;?u°cT  ''"  '°  """^^  "^^^^^  ^«  '°-^ 
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government  may  spend  up  to  WOO  billion 
this  fiscal  year,  which  began  July  i.  while 
that  figure  is  almort  Incomprehensible  It's 
not  too  difficult  to  see  why  the  budget  keeps 
rising  when  Individual  cases  are  considered 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Health." 
Education  and  Welfare  has  announced  a 
grant  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  In- 
diana to  provide  family  planning  for  the  poor 
in  the  state's  metropolitan  areas.  The  $244  - 
^M^fHi  *"'  provide  counseling,  medlcaUok 
and  birth-control  devices. 

The  public  la  assured  by  Dr.  Joseph  P 
Thompson,  who  vrtll  have  charge  of  the 
grant,  that  "there  is  no  coercion  involved 
A  woman  must  request  the  Information  or 
equipment  before  we  give  It  out." 

The  lack  of  coercion  doesn't  answer  the 
religious  and  moral  objection  many  Ameri- 
cans have  to  the  use  of  artificial  methods  of 
birth  control.  It  Is  ironic  that  a  number  of 
people  who  are  so  eager  to  encourage  young 
men  to  opt  out  of  military  service  on  rellg! 
ious.  grounds  are  also  so  persistent  In  getting 
the  Federal  government  to  force  others  to 
subsidize  birth  control. 

We  believe  that  birth  control  is  a  private 
matter  among  individuals  and  should  be 
neither  encouraged  or  discouraged  bv  the 
government.  It's  another  expense  contribut- 
ing to  the  high  cost  of  government  when  the 
need  Is  for  a  little  common  sense  about  the 
use  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 
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BUFFALO     EVENING -NEWS     ISSUES 
MEN-ON-THE-MOON    EDITION 


FEDERAL  BIRTH  CONTROL 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIAH.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28,  1969 

th^f  •  f^^^^^-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this 
the  folJowing  article,  which  appeared  in 

Federal  Bibth  Contbol 
"Talk   Is   cheap,   and   that's   about   all    the 

public    has    heard    from    Washin^n    con! 

cerning  economies  In  government 

Expenditures    keep    going    up    and    tiiere 

Is  considerable  speculation  that  the  Federal 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 
Mr  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
bursting  with  pride— and  rightfully— at 
tne  triumphant  success  of  Apollo  11  al- 
lowing American  astronauts  to  be 'the 
first  to  set  foot  on  the  moon. 

The  achievement  staggers  the  imagi- 
nation, coming  on  the  heels  of  a  long 
series  of  successes  in  the  space  program 
of  our  United  States. 

Yet,  even  at  this  time  of  great  jubila- 
tion we  must  not  forget  the  great  sacri- 
fices that  have  gone  into  our  effort  over 
the  years.  I  refer,  of  course,  in  part;lcu- 
lar,  to  the  tragedy  on  the  pad  at  Cape 
Kennedy  which  took  the  lives  of  three 
of  our  brave  and  dedicated  astronauts 

The  successful  voyage  to  the  moon  of 
ApoUo  11  has  been  chronicled  in  a  spe- 
cial edition  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 

o^bISSJ.'S.''''''"'  '"  '"^  ^^'"^  '^'^ 
I  have  today  sent  a  copy  of  this  ex- 
cel ent  souvenir  edition  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate 

•nie  lead  article  in  the  special  edition 
of  the  News  puts  this  achievement  in 
locus,  as  follows  : 

OtTR     MEN     ON     THE     MOON-FOLL     StORY     OP 

Mankind's  Greatest  Adventure 
The  white-clothed  human  leg  stretched 
down  the  ladder,  probing  carefully  it  wm 
motionless  for  a  moment-and  then  it  went 
downward  those  last  awful  Inches  to  the  sur- 
lace  below. 

After  his  many  millenla  on  earth,  man  was 
beginning  the  move  Into  a  new  homein  t^ 
vast  mansion  of  space 

"  T^i.^y  20,  1969,  and  Nell  A.  Armstrong 

nZJ'^'^^'^u''  ^^^  ''"^^^"  °'  «"th's  closet 

neighbor  m  the  solar  system,  the  silent,  dusty 

wasteland  of  the  moon.  ""sty 

Armstrong,   who  had  reported  the  lunar 


module's  arrival  a  few  hours  earlier  with  the 
eloquently  simple  words,  'Eagle  has  landed  ' 
now  spoke  into  the  microphone  inside  his 
space  helmet. 

'That's  one  small  step  for  man."  His  voice 
faltered  on  the  last  word.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  silence.  Then  he  added,  "A  giant  lean 
for  mankind."  ^ 

Another  white-suited  figure  came  down  tha 
ladder. 

Edwin  E  Aldrin  Jr.  hesitated  near  one  of 
the  space  ship's  spidery  legs,  turned  uncer- 
tainly and  then  spoke  reverently  into  his  mi- 
crophone about  the  "magnificent  desola- 
tion. 

Thousands  of  miles  away,  million  of  hu- 
man beings  were  experiencing  an  excitement 
they  never  will  forget. 

Most  of  them  in  America  had  eaten  Sun- 
day dinner  and  then  settled  themselves  in 
easy  chairs  before  television  sets  with  the 
same  feeling  of  casual  anticipation  thev 
would  for  a  Sugar  Bowl  football  game 

Suddenly,  the  full  realization  struck  Thev 
were  watching  one  of  the  great  moments  in 
all  of  human  history. 

Many  of  the  viewers  wept.  Many  prayed 
And  many  Just  stared  In  disbelief 

•■In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,"  begins  the  Biblical  chronicle 
of  Genesis. 

Over  countless  centuries,  man  had  clune 
precariously  to  life  on  God's  earth.  He  had 
^nnl  >f  =°'"^°'-table  home-a  "good  earth." 
And  he  had  made  it  a  place  of  pain  and  tears 
a  place  of  hopeless  poverty.  He  had  soaked 
i^J  meadows  with  the  blood  of  soldiers 
and  made  wide  stretches  of  it  ugly  as  he 
seized  its  resources.  b  y    as  ne 

heav,^  "**"  ^^  moving  out  Into  God's 
Then,  incredibly,  the  solmenlty  of  the  mo- 
ment evaporated.  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  were 
dancing  and  cavorting  over  the  moon's  sur- 
lace—llke  two  young  boys  dashing  out  to 
play  in  winter's  first  snowfall 

Deliberately  or  unwillingly,  the  two  space 
travelers  were  demonstrating  again  the  mir- 
acle of  mans  powers  of  adaptability  Sud- 
denly, you  knew  that  man  would  be  able  to 
live  with  what  he  found  m  space  that 

in  the  words  of  human  young,  he'd  "hack  it'' 
out  tnere. 

Returning  to  earth  Thursday,  the  Apollo- 
11  astronauts  are  men  apart  for  a  while 
quarantined  against  the  possibility  that  If 
moon  bacteria  exists,  they  could  start  deadly 
plagues.  •' 

Looking  backward.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that  man  s  quest  Into  space  began  less  than 
a  dozen  years  ago.  On  Oct.  4,  1957,  a  Rus- 
sian rocket  hurled  a  184-pound  sphere  into 
an  earth  orbit. 

fy.1^!  ^'^-  P*^  ^^^  ^P^*«  ^^^-  27.  1957.  when 
the  Army  launched  Explorer  H-a  basket- 
ball-sized orblter. 

Four  years  later,  the  first  two  men  were 
m  space  within  a  month  of  each  other 

Russian  Yuri  Gagarin  rode  a  space  ship 
for  one  earth  orbit  April  12.  1961 

On  May  6.  Alan  B.  Shepard  rode  a  Mercury 
ship  in  a  Eub-orbital  space  trip  down  the  At- 
lantic missile  range. 

-The  Russians  scored  their  last  major  space 
victory  on  March  18,  1965,  when  Aleksea  A 
Leonov  stepped  out  of  a  two-man  capsule  for 
history  s  first  space  walk. 

On  June  3.  1965,  Edward  H.  White  made 
the  first  American  space  walk  and  enjoyed 
It  so  much  that  his  co-pilot,  James  A.  McDl- 
vltt,  had  to  coax  him  back  into  the  capsule 
Both  American  and  Russian  space  pro- 
grams were  Jarred  by  tragedies  In  1967   The 

w'^l"*''i°i  ^^^  ^P°"°  «ertes-Gus  Qrissom. 
White  i.nd  Roger  Chaffee— died  In  a  launch- 

sCul^t'lon.  '"""^  ''""  rehearsing  in  a  liftoff 
Three  months  later,  the  Russian  Soyuz-l 

crashed  during  re-entry,  killing  its  pilot 
Both  countries'  space  programs  were  slowed 

after  the  tragedies.  The  American  NASA  pro- 
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gram  had  to  operate  in  the  1968  fiscal  year 
on  Its  smallest  budget  in  six  years. 

The  Russians  were  having  their  troubles, 
too.  They  were  struggUng  with  design  prob- 
lems for  the  manned  lunar  trip — problems 
that  they  apparently  never  have  solved. 

The  world  continued  to  watch  the  U.S.- 
Ruaslan  race  to  the  moon,  not  knowing  that 
the  race  already  had  been  decided 

Ajx>llo-8  made  the  first  manned  lunar  or- 
bits and  the  world  was  thrilled  last  Christ- 
mas Eve,  as  Prank  Borman  read  the  words 
of  the  Bible's  Book  of  Genesis  while  he 
moved  across   the  moon's   wastelands. 

The  troublesome  lunar  module  problems 
were  shown  to  have  been  solved  by  its  suc- 
cessful use  during  the  Apollo-9  trip  in  earth 
orbit.  The  lunttf  module,  or  "Lem,"  was  rid- 
den during  Apollo-10  by  Thomas  Stafford 
and  Eugene  Oeman,  who  made  breathtak- 
ing passes  over  mountains  on  the  moon  In  it. 
That  set  the  stage  for  the  historic  Apollo- 11 
Journey. 

The  future  of  space  travel  stretches  ahead 
In  Inviting  vistas. 

But,  aside  from  more  detailed  moon  ex- 
plorations, the  next  order  of  business  is  the 
prosaic  Job  of  putting  big  observatories,  lab- 
oratories, and  launching  pads  in  permanent 
earth  orbit. 

The  Saturn  rocket  will  be  the  work-horse 
of  the  lunar  age. 

But  work  Is  weU  along  on  the  designs  of 
Nova-type  and  nuclear  space  engines. 

Then,  man  will  turn  his  attention  to  our 
planetary  neighbors,  Mars  and  Venus.  Al- 
ready. American  probes  are  on  the  long  voy- 
age to  Mars  that  will  be  climaxed  when  they 
photograph  the  "red  planet"  from  close 
range.  We'll  be  looking  at  those  pictures  be- 
fore  summer's  end. 

Sometime  after  the  year  2000  man  will 
depart  on  voyages  to  the  vast  reaches  of 
space  outside  our  solar  system.  Those  trips 
wiU  stretch  over  many  years,  but  Einstein's 
findings  tell  us  the  voyagers  will  return  to 
earth  still  young  men— probably  to  find 
their  grandchildren  old  and  gray. 

For  the  nearer  future,  the  most  interest- 
ing footnote  has  been  spoken  by  America's 
first  man  in  space.  Alan  Shephard. 

He  thinks  future  space  travelers  will  not 
have  to  undergo  the  rigorous  training  of 
today's  astronauts. 

"I  think  there  Is  no  question  that  we 
coiUd  send  a  man  Into  space  without  astro- 
naut training."  he  says. 

Maybe  your  grandchildren  will  be  teUlng 
you  about  their  trip  to  the  moon. 

No  one  would  say  that's  impossible— not 
after  the  night  of  July  20. 
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BECAUSE  I  AM  AN  AMERICAN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALCroKiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently.  Miss  Mary  L.  Kulper,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  Alhambra,  Calif., 
wrote  to  the  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  a 
short  statement  presenting  her  feelings 
on  what  it  is  to  be  an  American. 

I  agree  with  Miss  Kulper  that  all  of  us 
would  benefit  from  more  personal  ex- 
pressions about  our  country  and  how  we, 
as  individuals,  relate  to  it  and  to  its  con- 
tinuing traditions.  I  found  Miss  Kulper's 
article  quite  interesting,  and  I  now  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record  so  as  to  share  it 
with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues: 

Because  I  Am  an  American 
EcrroR, 
Post- Advocate: 

Lately  1  have  been  concerned  about  my 
fellow  man.  I  feel  as  though  Americans  are 
forgetting  what  an  American  is  and  what 
their  Job  as  Americans  Is. 

I  have  Jotted  down  a  few  things  that  I  feel 
Americans  are  forgetting.  I  realize  that  what 
I  have  written  Is  just  a  small  portion  of  what 
I  feel  as  an  American.  If  it  meets  your  ap- 
proval please  print  it  In  your  paper.  I  think 
that  If  people  see  more  and  .more  articles 
dealing  with  what  Americans  feel  maybe 
more  and  more  people  will  start  thinking 
what  It  Is  to  be  an  American. 

I  wrote  to  my  Congressman  (Rep.  George 
E.  Brown)  and  asked  if  I  could  obtain  a  flag 
that  has  flown  over  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  I  told  him  I  would  flv  It  every  day 
Well.  I  have  flown  it  every  day  for  almost  a 
year. 

Now.  when  I  drive  around  Alhambra  I 
notice  more  and  more  people  flying  their 
flags  every  day.  It  makes  me  feel  good. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
read  this  letter. 

Mart  L.  Kutper. 
Alhambra. 

(The  flag  that  Congressman  Brown  sent  to 
Miss  Kulper  was  flown  over  the  nation's 
capital  on  July  30,  1968— Editor) 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  feature  on  the  front 
page  of  the  special  moon  landing  edi- 
tion of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  was  a 
poem  written  by  our  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Buffalo.  Dr.  Joseph  Manch 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  poem  : 

Moon  Walk 

We   watched    and    waited,    prayer   in    every 

heart. 
And  slowly  learned  this  miracle  of  space 
Was  real,  and  that  these  men,  with  astral 
art. 
Would  walk  the  gray  earth  satellite  whose 

face 
Has  known  the  poet's  pen,  the  lover's  plaint 

And  the  philosopher's  surmise.  And  so 
The  truth  Is  clear  and  Joy  needs  no  restraint 

To  celebate  the  "gUnt  leap"  we  know. 
The  wonder  of  It  all !  Our  fearless  men 
Have  stepped  upon  the  moon  and  stirred 
the  dust 
Of  eons  and  retiuTied  to  us  again 

To  give  fresh  promise  of  another  thrust- 
An  orbit  of  the  heart  to  find  increase 
Of  hope— that  men  may  walk  the  earth  In 
peace  I 

— Joseph  Manch. 
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I  Aic  AN  American 
(By  Mary  L.  Kulper) 
I  am  an  American.  Oh.  that  doesn't  make 
me  perfect,  but  it  does  make  me  a  special 
breed  of  person.  One  thing  an  American  is  Is 
a  believer,  and  I  believe  In  what  my  fellow 
man  Is  striving  for. 

I  am  not  capable  of  doing  wrong  when  I 
believe  In  America,  but  today  too  many 
Americans  are  going  too  far— defacing  and 
not  accepting  the  flag.  Oh.  I  realize  that  all 
that  comprises  a  flag  is  a  piece  of  cloth  with 
some  stars  and  stripes  on  it.  but  that  Is  not 
all  that  our  flag  Is.  That  flag  of  ours  has  been 
through  every  war  America  has  fought,  start- 
ing with  George  Washington.  So  we  are  not 
honoring  only  the  flag  itself  but  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  died  for  It.  The  flag  represents 
freedom  for  all,  no  matter  what  color,  race 
or  creed. 

People  today  are  going  too  far  and  they 
want  too  much  freedom.  Sure,  we  fought  fcM- 
freedom  for  all,  but  there  Is  a  limit;  If  there 
wasn't  things  would  have  been  much  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  today.  Today,  like  in  the 
beginning  of  this  great  nation,  we  need  people 
to  protect  our  freedom  so  that  we  don't  ruin  a 
truly  free  nation. 

People  today  also  take  every  day's  living 
too  much  for  granted.  These  people  don't 
realize  or  don't  want  to  realize  the  hardship 
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our  forefathers  went  through — but  I  do,  be- 
cause I  am  an  American. 

When  I  see  a  flag  waving  in  the  breeze.  I 
picture  struggling  men  flghtlng  for  oxu-  free- 
dom. I  realise  our  life  is  a  free  life  but  we 
must  all  help  each  other  to  really  benefit.  We 
must  truly  be  Americans. 


\ 


FREEDOM  FROM  HUNGER  FOUN- 
DATION SPONSORS  HIKE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 
the  American  Freedom  From  Hunger 
Foundation  sponsored  a  successful  "Af- 
rican Trek"  of  24  miles  through  Rock 
Creek  Park,  in  Washington,  DC. 

Participants  in  the  hike  were  matched 
by  citizens  who  pledged  to  contribute 
varying  amounts  per  mile  walked  by  the 
various  participants.  The  contributions 
were  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  food 
for  hungry  children. 

Various  Members  of  the  Congress  in- 
cluding the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink 
of  Hawaii,  Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser  of 
Minnesota,  Hon.  Charles  H  Percy  of 
Illinois,  Hon.  Brock  Adams  of  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  John  Mink.  Jay  and  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  and  numerous  other  notables, 
donned  their  walking  shoes  for  what  was 
really  a  rather  grueling  physical  experi- 
ence, wearing  out  one  kind  of  sole  and 
uplifting  another  kind  of  soul. 

Some  of  the  other  really  outstanding 
citizens  who  participated  in  this  altru- 
istic event  Included  Mr.  Louis  J.  Mahem, 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities: 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  William  Sat- 
terwhalte,  Ambassador  to  South  Africa. 
At  various  checkpoints  along  the  24- 
mlle  course,  various  African  embassies 
delighted  the  participants  with  displays 
reflecting  the  culture  of  various  African 
States. 

Though  the  hike  was  as  exhausting  as 
one  might  imagine,  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  very  young  who  partici- 
pated was  an  inspiration  In  itself. 

We  older  ones  were  inspired  by  the 
performance  of  the  young  people,  par- 
ticularly the  high  school  boy  who  literally 
ran  nearly  the  entire  distance,  finishing 
hours  ahead  of  the  hikers. 

One  could  not  help  but  be  Inspired  by 
young  Henry  Schoelkopf  who  imfortu- 
nately  had  worn  formal  shoes  which 
pinched  a  bit  but  who  said,  "Hurting  feet 
aren't  as  bad  as  empty  stomachs."  Henry 
marched  for  more  than  20  miles.  Chaning 
and  Chesley  Jonker  were  among 
the  youngest  participants  and  as  they 
learned  to  recite  Kipling's  "If"  they  in- 
spired us  all  to  persevere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  song  goes.  "If  every- 
one would  light  just  one  little  candle." 
The  brilliant  torch  of  concern  for  starv- 
ing fellow  humans  was  held  high  on 
May  17  by  all  these  wonderful  people  and 
institutions  who  literally  gave  of  them- 
selves for  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation  African  Trek  in 
Washington  on  May  17, 1969: 
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The  Honorable  Walter  E.  Washington 
Per?y       ^"°''*''^*  Senator  Charles  H. 

The  Honorable  Brock  Adams 
The  Honorable  Don  Phaser. 
The  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink 
The  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

c  ^l!"fi^  Satterwhaite,  Ambassador  to 
bouth  Africa. 

Lt.  Robert  Peck.  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department.  Office  of  Public  Safety 

Mr.  Lee  Thurman,  Director  Civil  De- 
fense. 

Clinton  Mitchell.  Special  Assistant  to 
Executive  Director.  Community  Rela^ 
tions,  Mayor's  Office 

t^JPt?".  ^'^^^  ^  ^^y'^'  Ji-'  Washing- 
ton National  Cathedral 

SchS°"    ^^^''^^^    Martin,    St.    Albans 

Mr   Edward  Curran,  National  Cathe- 
dral School  for  Girls 
^^r^tectlve    Ray    Wrenn,    Police    Boys 

Lieutenant     Ellis.     Special     Events 
Metropolitan  Police. 
Polfc''"   ^*'^*"^'^'   Superintendent,  Park 

Washington  Red  Cross,  Rescue  Unit 
Georgetown    University   nurses— four 
nurses  volunteered  their  services  for  first 

r>»^"  ^"»'*'?^  Robinson,  medical  doctor 
on  route  all  day 

nin^h£°L."'^^  !""^'  ^  "^^^'-se  of  man- 
ning  checkpomts. 

Mr.  Phil  Lee,  transportation 
Mr.  Ian  Smith.  Peace  Corps  Liaison. 
w5^^    ^^    Sawyer,    radio    stations 
WMAL.  WTOP,  WABA,  and  WOL 

fr^?!^^l^  Cheng.  Teacher  Union,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Robert  Pellaton,  route  coordina- 
tor and  map  director 

In  addition  to  the  above,  numerous 
letters  were  sent  to  African  ambassadors 
churches,  schools,  and  neighborhood 
f^HTv,**""  contributed  both  their  time 
and  their  energy  to  make  the  walk  a 
success. 

Organizations  with  more  than  three 

^S'rZ^r^^^^-  ^*"  Whitman  High 
School;  Gordon  Junior  High  School;  Of- 
nce  of  Economic  Opportunity;  SidweU 
Friends  School;  St.  Albans  School  nI- 
i/hL  T?*!^^""^  ^^ooi  fo^  girls; 'coo- 
<^    ,"'^o    ^^°^^'-    P^"l   Junior   High 

SSr<J;h^?'^  ^°'P'-  ^^^"^  -Junior 
High  School;  Howard  University  St  Ce- 

^{foo^^'^^^Tin  ^-  '^-  Woodson  High 
School;  First  Tnnlty  Walther  League 
Lutheran  Church;  VISTA. 

Notre  Dame  Academy;  Walter  John- 
son High  School;  Federal  City  College- 
Young  Christians  Movement;  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  Union-  RoosevPlJ 
?i«^School;  Western  Higr^hSj^'not* 
Trinity ;  American  Institute;  Sousa  Jun- 
ior High;  Williamsburg  Junior  High-  St 
Anthonys;  Bishop  McNamara;  Juiiior 
Neighbors    Committee;    Cardozo    High 

Spnv  ?5^ool-'    Anacostia   High   School; 

m^l  ^"l'/"^°'"  «'Sh;   Taft  Junio^ 

Schwl  ^'^      ^^^'   '^"^^^  "i^^ 

Former  Representative  Leonard  Wolf 
of  Iowa,  executive  director  of  the  Free- 

^.'!2.^°'".?""^^^  Foundation  is  to  be 
ciedited  with  the  management  of  this 
entire  philanthropic  eflfort. 
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THE  COMMUTER  RAIL  CRISIS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 


July  28,  1969    I    J^^V  ^^'  ^^^^ 


OP    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is 
particularly  timely  that  thnefk.  ^th 
•''^^  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
scheduled  to  conduct  hearings  on  mS! 
transportation  and  the  House  BanTi^ 
and  Currency  Committee  having  before 

Ifn'T^^^  ""'^^  ^  '"^  transSr^! 
tion  trust  fund,  a  definitive  repm  on 
the  commuter  rail  crisis  in  New  York 
Jfew  Jersey    and  Connecticut  has  ap-' 
Peared  m  the  New  York  Times 

I  and  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  pointed  out  repeatedly  how  vital 
fast,    efficient,    and    economical    mass 

w^^^n  r  ^  °"'"  '''"^  ^"^  suburbs  but 
we  still  ack  a  meaningful  national  com- 
mitment in  this  area.  We  know  now  that 

mLn^^'^H!^  ^^""y  ^  P'^e  nien  on  the 
moon  with  great  precision  and  speed 

wlrt^^""°*  ^^^"'■^  *he  commuter  from 
Westchester.  Putnam,  Pairtield,  or  Ber- 

fn"MS°"^"^f  *^^*  ^e  <=»"  set  to  his  job 
l^"^  J°''*'  ^  anything  resembling  a 
1  easonable  amount  of  time. 

The  crisis   we   face  is   the  result  of 
niany  different  factors  and  government 
the  i-ailroads  and  labor  must  all  share 
the  responsibility.  But  to  point  the  finger 
of  blame  accomplishes  little;  our  task 
must  be  to  forge  a  meaningful  program 
to  develop  balanced  systems  of  publ^ 
transportation  for  this  Nation's  metro- 
politan areas.  This  will  take  imagina- 
tion, courage  and  vast  sums  of  money 
but  above  all,  it  will  take  an  urgent  sense 
of  commitment,  for  we  really  have  little 
lime  left. 

A  first  step  must  be  passage  of  the 
mass  transit  trust  fund  legislation  pend- 
ing  m  the  House  and  Senate.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  and 
I  sincerely  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  schedule  hearings  in  the  near  future 
Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion is  no  excuse  for  inaction  on  the  part 
of  this  House. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  question  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which 
faces  us,  I  present,  for  inclusion  in  the 
RECORD,  today's  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

COMMOTER  LINES  AT  CRISIS  POlNT— NEGLECTED 

FOR    Years,    Railroads    Serving    City    Are 
Faltering 

No  American  city  is  as  dependent  on  rail- 
road  commuter  service  as  New  York  But 
after  decades  of  neglect,  the  state  of  the 
conimuter  lines  has  reeched  a  point  of  acute 

I^-mlnute  cancellations  of  Long  Island 
Ra^l  Road  trains  are  delaying  and  embitter- 
ing more  and  more  commuters  every  day  New 

mlVL^'^^?,^'^  '^°'"'^  t'^^''  ^^^''^  crowded, 
littered  and  late.  The  Penn  Central  is  arguing 
w  th  New  York  SUte's  Public  Service  ^m- 

f^r  ifTw.T  ''''^  *^  ^*'*  ^'y  ""^^  cars 
for  its  Hudson  and  Harlem  Divisions.  And 
commuters  throughout  New  York  Citys  sub- 

t'lf^.fl.T''^^''^  '^  ^^^y  ^"1  be  forced 
to  pay   higher   fares   for   poorer  service 

Perhaps  the  only  plus  in  the  metropoli- 
tan commuter  rail  situation  is  to  be  found 
m  New  Jersey,  where  two  of  the  three  com- 
muter Unes  serving  New  York  City  are  show- 
ing signs  of  improvement,  in  part  through 


an  infusion  of  state  operating  subsldiee  But 

rL^TrnS"^  '"''"'  ^^"^  ""^^  '"  ^  situation 
regarded  as  so  unsatisfactory  as  not  to  afford 
much  gratification  to  riders. 

This  picture  has  been  drawn  by  The  New 
York  Times  from  interviews  with  rail  om. 
clalfi.  commuters  and  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment and  civic  agencies  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  the  six  railroads  that  brine  a 
quarter  of  a  million  commuters  into  the  citv 
each  working  day.  ' 

nf^!^/^  ",?"*  °'^"^"  say  the  Inefficiency 
of  metropolitan  rail  service  springs  from  a 

f'rol^  ^,K^  ^^'''^'■''  '"c'»d»"K  the  ne?d  to  turn 
from  the  railroad's  long-term  origins  to 
rapid-service  systems,  an  Increase  in  vandal- 

n.^,f7'f  hI'J*"'  ^^^  ""*"  ^*^«^  ""le  control 
public  indifference  and  a  history  of  con- 
troversial management  practices 

But  increasingly  the  conunuter  who  daily 
faces  the  threat  of  cancellations,  break"- 
downs    overcrowding   and   long   delays   has 

e^^ranati^.^  ^  '"^"^  °^  P""-«  ^'^^  ---^ 

h,7i\"^'"^  *'^**  ""  ^^'c  lot  commuters 

recent^*  1    ""   ""^^  "'*^""   "^"  remarked 

vie.d?nl\    *'"'*''^'''    ^^^  "**"^'^'"   ^^   been 
.Melding  to  rage  and  activism 

T.  David  Reznlk.  a  marketing  analyst 
doesn't  ride  the  railroad  to  work  thise  davs- 
f«\.n^  l^  ^^^  railroad  to  work.  Instead  of 
taking  his  regular  Penn  Central  trains  to 
and  from  Larchmont  each  day,  he  takes  i 
variety  of  trains  so  he  can  go  through  the 
aisles  distributing  complaint  sheets  to  hi' 
fellow  passengers. 

wh^h  ^'^"**'*  ^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  spaces  In 
or  •h^oSf^?^*'"^  '^'^  "^^  'n  the  number 
rL-  ^u'"'''  working"  and  -fans  not  work- 
ing    or  the  "minutes  late"  in  arriving 

I  start  in  back  and  work  my  way  for- 
ward, car  by  car."  Mr.  Reznlk  said  "T^e 
H?«.hT  t^J  ^h^^tenlng  to  arrest  me.' 
fu.  H  .  .1  ^'^  ^^<^^  out  4,000  forms  In 
the  last  three  weeks,  and  the  Federal  De- 

fn*^  ^vf"*  °^  Transportation  has  been  receiv- 
ing  the  completed   forms   from   passengers 
On  Long  Island,  a  drive  is  being  organized 

of  rh/  ctot  "'"°''^'  °^  '^^  ^P  management 
and  rerlr?""'"'^''  ^"^  Island  Rail  Road 
D^,,  "ports  are  current  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  Will  seek  the  dismissal  of  u?e 
line's  president. 

Conductors  are  hearing  more  and  more 
from  angry  passengers,  and  at  least  a  few 
^LVk!'"  "^^  powling  back.  Asked  what  the 
aT^fn'''*'  ^"  ^  '^^'"y'  """^  conductor  told 
a  lette""  ''°""""^''  '■ecently:  "i-n  write  you 

Passengers  are  expressing  a  rising  anxletv 
over  railroad  safety,  especially  on  over- 
cl^  wft>,*'^'"f'.'^*5r  suffer  and  swelterin 
cars  with  sealed  windows  when  alr-condl- 
onlng  fails.  With  cinder  blocks  drop^d  on 
trains  from  overpasses  and  sharp  rockTflung 
at  Windows  by  vandals,  some  riders  feel 
like  moving  objects  in  a  shooting  gallery 
Executives  do  not  know  at  what  hour  they 
^111  get  to  work  and  their  wives  do  not  know 

Frederick  A.  Menes  of  Old  Westburv    L  I 
has  been  getting  up  at  5:30  A.M.  everyweek- 
day,  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usuaf  to  be 

him  in  ^'n  !f"'"^  ""  *"-^*'^  ^'^"^  ^'^  ^rln^ 
him  In  on  time  to  lUs  Job  as  general  ner- 
sorniel  supervisor  for  the  New Tork  Tele- 
phone  Company. 

listlninTr'  ^f^''^  ^"^^  morning  anxiously 
istening  to  radio  reports  on  rail  delays  on 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  What  has  been 
canceled  today?  Until  recently  he  counted 
on  catching  a  7:26  train  out  of  East  Wl  His - 
^8.12      "*'*"  **  Pennsylvania  Station 

r,J\  the  7:26  has  been  scratched.  Mr.  Mene.s 
fo?«l.v^'^^'^°2'  Changing  at  Jamaica 
,n  »^  ^If"  *™'"  ^^''^  *^  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  Manhattan  at  7:55. 

.f^.n'  ^Z""'^  *^^  '-26  is  running,  it  Is  not 
at  all  certam  that  it  will  arrive  on  time  If 
another  train  has  been  canceled  the  7-26— 
normally  an  express  af  t€r  Jamaica— may  add 


some  local  stwp*  In  Queens,  and  may  lumber 
into  Penn  Station  at  8:30  or  8:35. 

Such  frustrations  have  important  implica- 
tions for  New  York  City. 

Late  arrivals  to  work  mean  costly  lost  time 
and  scrapped  schedules  for  the  city's  busi- 
nesses. Suburbanites  who  turn  to  their  auto- 
mobiles add  to  the  city's  traffic,  pcu'king  and 
pollution  problems  and  swell  demands  for 
new  expressways  or  increased  subway  facili- 
ties. State  officials  confront  demands  for  sub- 
sidies or  even  railroad  takeovers  that  would 
shift  costs  to  all  taxpayers,  including  city 
residents  who  never  ride  the  commuter  lines. 
"It*  getting  to  the  point  at  which  some- 
thing's about  to  blow,"  said  Barrie  Vreeland, 
director  of  the  transportation  department  of 
the  Oommeree  and  Industry  Association  Mr. 
Vreeland's  office  has  been  receiving  a  stream 
of  complaints  from  corporate  personnel  offi- 
cers worried  about  late  arrivals  at  work. 

Ralph  C.  Gross,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, described  the  rail  problems  as  "detri- 
mental to  business  expansion  and  economic 
growth"  here  because  "most  of  the  top  and 
middle-level  executives  who  work  in  New 
York  live  outside  the  city." 

Urban  planners  are  generally  agreed  that 
there  Is  no  more  efficient,  or  potentially 
faster,  way  of  moving  large  numbers  of 
people  from  suburban  or  urban  business 
centers  than  by  rail.  Yet  in  much  of  the 
nation,  railroad  passenger  service  largely  has 
disappeared. 

The  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  says  only  five  American  cities 
still  have  regular  commuter  rail  service: 
New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Boston.  Most  cities  now  have  auto- 
orlented  transportation  systems. 

As  a  result,  experts  say  that  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  money  have  been  pouring 
into  expressway  systems  while  only  a  few 
millions  have  trickled  Into  capital  Improve- 
ments for  commuter  rtUlroads. 

As  urbanization  chews  up  fields  and  mead- 
ows near  the  city,  executives  are  moving 
farther  out  Into  the  suburbs,  sometimes  well 
beyond  the  50-mlle  range,  and  that  makes 
high-speed  rail  transit  more  necessary  for 
them.  But  suburbanites  who  turn  from 
trains  to  autos  put  pressure  on  for  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  more  highways. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association,  the  non- 
governmental research  organization,  notes 
that  "the  autos  required  to  transport  the 
equivalent  of  one  tralnload   of   commuters 

use  about  four  acres  of  parking  space eight 

times  the  area  of  the  main   concourse  at 
Grand  Central  Terminal." 

Fundamental  to  the  railroads'  problem  is 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  designed  to  do 
the  Job  they  are  now  doing.  According  to 
Robert  W.  Minor,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Penn  Central,  the  lines  were  originally 
long-haul  carriers  and  were  not  engineered 
for  the  short-haul,  high-speed  service  re- 
quired today. 

Commuter  railroads  here  do  not  have  the 
equipment  needed  for  rapid  acceleration  and 
decleratlon  In  the  short  distances  between 
suburban  stations.  And  the  stations  them- 
selves generally  lack  the  high-level  plat- 
forms needed  for  fast  loading  and  unloading 
of  passengers. 

Efforts  are  beginning  to  be  made  to  change 
nil  this  through  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment,  financing  and  major  reconstruc- 
tion, but  the  overhaul  Is  going  to  take  years, 
according  to  railroad  experts.  And  they  note 
that  the  transition  itself  Is  contributing  to 
delays  and  breakdowns. 

Those  who  nourish  a  hope  that  things 
will  soon  get  better  have  little  to  go  on  but 
optimism,  in  the  opinion  of  most  rail  spe- 
cialists. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  pointed  out 
that  the  commuter  lines  are  largely  based 
on  "the  Investments  made  In  capital  rail 
equipment  prior  to  1929."  The  Depression 
discouraged  investments,  then  World  War  II 
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came  along,  and  then  the  postwar  automo- 
bile boom,  with  Its  corresponding  decline  in 
riders  using  the  rails. 

Acoordlng  to  records  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Car  Institute,  the  trade  aasoclaUon  of 
railway  car  manufacturers,  there  Is  no  con- 
tinuing Industry  In  the  manufacture  of  self- 
propelled  "inter-urban  or  commuter  cars." 
In  1969,  aald  Walter  A.  Renz,  the  associa- 
tion's president,  only  25  cars  have  been  or- 
dered for  all  the  commuter  lines  In  the 
nation. 

"The  cars  cost  so  much  because  there  are 
so  few  orders,"  he  said.  "It's  no  secret  that 
the  railroads  detest  these  passenger  runs, 
and  I  haven't  seen  any  real  commuter  car 
business  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Added  to  these  problems  are  difficulties 
and  prospects  peculiar  to  each  of  the  com- 
muter railroads  In  this  area.  Some  of  these 
aspects  are  discussed  on  this  page. 

metropolitan  long  island  railroad 
In  the  barnlike  Dunton  Electric  Repair 
Shop  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  a  score  or  more 
cars  awaited  repairs  recently.  There  are  com- 
muters who  beUeve  that  the  true  symbol  of 
the  Long  Island  line  should  not  be  Dashing 
Dan  (which  the  railroad  Is  phasing  out), 
but  these  disabled  cars. 

Anthony  P.  D'Avanzo,  general  chairman 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen. 
Lodge  886.  says  the  members  of  his  union 
have  been  working  an  average  24  hours  over- 
time to  cateh  up  on  a  servicing  backlog  that 
has  restricted  railroad  efficiency  for  many 
months. 

Moreover,  Mr.  D'Avanzo  says,  the  work 
strain  accounts  for  high  absenteeism  and 
this  compounds  the  problem  of  how  to  find 
enough  cars  to  take  90,000  regular  com- 
muters and  40.000  others  into  and  out  of  the 
city  each  day. 

On  June  26,  its  worst  day,  as  many  as 
223  of  the  Long  Island's  774  electric  cars — 
both  old  and  new— were  out  of  service  for 
Inspection  and  repairs.  Thirty-five  of  383 
dlesel  and  other  cars  also  were  not  in  use. 
As  a  result  19  of  the  line's  631  trains  for  that 
day  had  to  be  canceled,  and  each  cancella- 
tion affected  about  1.000  riders. 

This  was  not  an  Isolated  situation  on  the 
nations  biggest  commuter  railroad.  On  a 
recent  Friday,  nine  morning  and  nine  eve- 
ning rush-hour  trains  were  scratobed  from 
the  schedule. 

Such  cancellations  catise  more  than  Just 
Inconvenience. 

"The  other  day  I  was  not  Just  uncomfort- 
able, I  was  physically  freightened,"  a  young 
rider  said.  "With  passengers  from  one  of 
the  canceled  trains,  my  train,  normally 
crowded,  was   dangerously   crowded. 

"At  Jamaica  an  elderly  woman  was  pushed 
into  the  car  and  her  arm  got  caught  and  she 
cried.  "My  arm.  my  arm !' 

"You  know  that  smaU  area  up  at  the 
front  of  the  train,  where  the  door  is  open 
and  all  they  have  Is  a  chain  across  the  front? 
Well,  in  that  little  space  about  four  feet 
wide  there  were,  as  far  as  I  could  count,  23 
people  wedged  in.  I  had  my  hand  up,  holding 
the  edge  of  the  door  and  I  could  nqt  get 
my  arm  down.  I  couldn't  turn  my  body  either 
way  and  I  could  move  my  feet  about  an  inch 
In  either  direction. 

"/  was  scared 

"There  wasn't  any  question  of  taking  tick- 
ets. Impossible.  So  the  conductors  rode  out- 
side on  the  catwalk  of  the  engine.  I  felt 
trapped  and  smothered  and  helpless.  Usually 
I  am  Just  so  angry  I  could  choke  somebody, 
but  this  time  I  was  scared." 

The  line  scys  its  last  major  report  of 
on-time  performance  was  97.1  per  cent  for 
the  10-year  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1967.  For 
1968.  it  says  its  record  was  89.9  per  cent; 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  89.3 
per  cent.  These  are  over-all  figures,  however, 
and  do  not  indicate  the  performance  of 
Individual  trains. 
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Another  major  problem  for  the  line,  which 
originated  from  older  railroads,  is  that  its 
routes  are  now  often  well  away  from  areas 
of  population  growth.  The  Long  Island's 
more  modern  electric  service,  for  example, 
ends  its  eastward  thrust  at  Babylon  on  the 
south,  Mlneola  and  East  WilUston  In  mld- 
island.  Port  Washington  on  the  north. 

Since  1966.  the  line  has  been  operated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authoritv. 
which  was  created  by  the  Legislature.  When 
the  authority  took  over,  the  line  was  In 
bankruptcy.  The  following  year  it  obtained  a 
$30-miUion  Federal  grant  lor  Improvement 
and  extension  of  its  electric  system.  The  au- 
thority is  now  extending  electric  Unes.  re- 
building roadbeds  and  biUldlng  high-level 
station  platforms. 

Electric  cars  ordered 

The  authority  has  also  sought  to  replace 
most  of  its  antiquated  electric  stock.  A  fleet 
of  620  electric  cars  was  ordered  from  the 
Budd  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  delivery 
by  October,  1970. 

The  first  cars  arrived  Dec.  23.  Dr.  William 
J  Ronan,  chairman  of  the  M.T.A.,  says  this 
was  25  weeks  later  than  he  anticipated. 

So  far,  108  have  been  delivered.  They  have 
not  performed  well.  There  have  been  re- 
peated electric  malfunctions.  Brakes  have 
locked.  Air-conditioning  has  failed.  Trains 
have  broken  down  at  rush  hours. 

The  MT-A.  stopp>ed  formal  acceptance 
after  the  first  94  cars  arrived.  By  July  1.  52 
were  out  of  service  on  one  day.  This  has  since 
been  reduced  to  about  30  in  a  day. 

Setbacks  such  as  these  have  led  at  least 
one  of  Long  Island's  militant  commuter  or- 
ganizations to  demand  the  ouster  of  Dr. 
Ronan.  But  the  beleaguered  chairman  has 
his  defenders,  including  Governnor  Rocke- 
feller, whom  Dr.  Ronan  formeriy  served  as  a 
key  aide. 

"Those  new  Budd  cars.  If  they  had  all 
worked,  would  have  meant  progress."  Ralph 
Gross  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Associ- 
ation said.  "As  we  understand  It.  Dr  Ronan 
had  a  choice  of  two  courses:  Either  to  go 
on  pouring  money  into  keeping  old  and  worn- 
out  rolling  stock  going  or  to  stop  doing  that 
and  to  put  the  money  into  getting  badly 
needed  new  cars. 

"We  think  the  planning  was  logical  and 
had  the  timetable  been  adhered  to.  things 
would  already  have  been  better  on  the  line. 
All  those  breakdowns  were  not  Dr  Ronan's 
fault." 

The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  deals  with  17 
labor  unions  representing  6,500  of  its  7.000 
employes.  The  dates  on  which  contracts  ex- 
pire vary  among  the  unions.  The  line  says 
they  have  higher  wages  and  more  favorable 
work  rules  than  the  national  average.  Never- 
theless, labor  friction  has  been  frequent.  In- 
cluding strikes  and  work  slowdowns  that  at 
times  have  made  commuting  a  nightmare. 

Dr.  Ronan  says  labor-management  rela- 
tions have  been  improving.  This  Is  his  hope 
for  restoring  the  rate  of  Inspection  and  re- 
pair to  the  level  at  which  it  stood  before  a 
dispute  last  August  with  the  carmen  that 
led  to  a  three-week  labor  slowdown. 

As  a  result  of  the  slowdo'wn.  inspections 
and  repairs  were  delayed  on  288  cars  on  a 
single  day. 

new    JERSEY    carriers 

Anyone  wishing  to  Indulge  a  bout  of  nos- 
talgia for  the  old  days  of  railroading  need 
not  go  to  a  railroad  museum.  He  has  only  to 
go  to  Hoboken  and  board  almost  any  Erie- 
Lackawanna  commuter  train. 

Getting  to  Hoboken  from  New  York  City 
Is  the  easiest  part  of  the  Journey.  On  one  of 
the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  at  the  height 
of  the  evening  rush  with  the  trains  fully 
crowded,  the  Port  of  New  York's  Authority's 
PATH  cars  were  fully  air-conditioned  and 
completely  comfortable.  Next,  however,  the 
commuter  boards  an  Erie-Lackawanna  train. 

"Well.  I  see  they've  got  the  heat  on,"  a 
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«5mmut«r  grumbled  m  he  boarded  the  6  38 

^n  iL'^rtp'  "^^  '^"^  """"^^^  ^  '•'«  ^^''^  ^- 

The  10  globe  light*  In  the  car— three  of 

hntr^  '''',^^"OT<ie<i  a  very  dim  light  ^Tthe 

blue  paint  on  the  celling  and  sides  of  the 

P^tc^  o7?^r  "'^''  ^^•'''-'^'  '--"«  '-S" 

car^cpld^r^.rs^.-ed"tV3ra7^1^^^ 
good  breeae  came  In. 

As  the  train  got  close  to  the  end  of  Its 
slid  *wi?f "?»""■  '°*"'"*  ^'  «  passenger  and 
h^aven.^  ""^  *    "*   '°"«    °°^-    ^^^nk 

„.£?  ^^'"«''  days  the  sun  can  heat  tem- 
peratures  inside   the  line's  old  cars  to  ex- 

se7"T^l.^!2t;  ""h^  '^*  ^^"'°^  that  cans  " 

ti^J  I      ^  lofty-98  and   99  per  c^t  on 

tm  'JZu  fo?  t^.  '^^"^  ^''"'^'"^'^^-  ^-  " 

Wore  t/ian  70,000  Jersey  commuters 

ma^or  nIw^^t  '°°*'°  commuters  use  the  three 
w^na  thT  '^^"^y  I^'lroads-the  Erle-Lacka- 

-  iLl^ii  ^  recently  as  1967  both  the  Erle- 
LabSawanna  and  the  Jersey  Central  were 
formally  seeking  to  abandon  passenger  op! 
undir?^  ''  ^^  ''^^^  ''''''  '^^y  were  put 
^lL'p?rtaUoT°'  °^  ^"^  "^^'^  I^epartmen^of 
David  J.  Goldberg.  New  Jerseys  CommJs- 
'^Tmr  y.°l  ,T'^'^P°rtatlon.  sald^  coiner 
traffic  had  Increased  on  the  three  New  Jer 
sey  railroads  about  10  per  cent  since  hJs 
department    began    operations    In    January 

T.^^  *5?^  P*y^  operating  subsidies  to  the 

wh.?h^  .'''"''*'  ^""^  ^^  Erle-Lac^wWl 
which  U  owned  by  Dereco.  Inc..  a  holdlne 
company  Of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  RaUway 
^mL'"*^i'".f  *'"  "«Bot'ated  annually.  Sil 
million  and  $4  5-mllllon  respectively  for  the 
year  ended  June  30.  The  Pennsyrvlnia  Z- 
ge^ther  with  others,  gets  state  aid  for  equlp- 

.**'•  G"'dberg  said  New  Jersey  had  "pur- 
c^d  virtually  all  the  coaches  available 
^»^  the  country  worth  Investing  funds 
Ih  ^  ^«»»aj?"ltate."  Of  53  it  bought  from 
t^  t^°o  ^  "*"*^y'  27  have  been  ailgnJS 
to  the  Penn  Central  and  26  to  thTlrte- 
l^ckawanna,    some    to   start    service   In^c- 

c.,^"'  ^^  outlook  seems  bleak  for  any  large- 
scale  modernizing  of  the  lines  ^ 

of^i-'Tn^  ^"^'*'  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  was  asked:  "With  so  few  cw-s 

Cf  from'  'r''  ''  P™''"'"^  ^^«  5 lld^O 
years   from   now.    commuters   on   the   Erle- 

cars  they  re  riding  now?" 

His  answer  was.  -I  think  so,  yes  •■ 

ADrtT  fslv^Th^^  ?'^''t^-  "^  '•^^ivershlp  since 
i;«„I'  ,1  •  '^^  "*^*  ^'^  obtained  an  agree- 
ment that  the  Norfolk  &  Weston  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroads  woud  Squire 

ciude  It  in  Dereco.  But  the  merger  is  still 

aJpZ^af.  '"'"'''''   ^'"'""^^   cImmLZ 

State  leases  locomotives 

Long-range  plans  call  for  electrlfyine  the 

inTJ  f  w''*'  "''^^  «"'  ^^"^  interim  sefvice 
the  N.  &  w.  and  C.  &  O.  are  to  provide  50  air-' 
conditioned  and  rehabilitated  coaches  ^I 
quired  from  other  railroads.  '■'^"'^^   ^^ 

The  state  is  also  rehabilitating  60  Jerspv 
Central  coaches  and  beginning  to  buyTew 
equipment,  including  35  speedy  Jersey  Arrow 
eU-propelled  electric  cars  for  the  Penn  Cen^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  Spencer  Scheffling,  the  Penn  Central 
aTZ^'''  »tatlstlclan,  said  the  26  jei^ey 
^«irS.nr,>  \',*'^"=^  ^"^  encountered  "most 
?^UDWc  L'TJ'"'"^  '"^  P*''*^'  transmission, 
»r^^  5^  f^'^  **°°'"^-  ^"^  a  typical  day,  8  to  10 
are  out  of  service  for  part  of  the  day  he  said 

Harlem  and  Hudson 

hv'^hi.*"  "'"^"ters  are  uniformly  Incensed 
by  their  experience.  Arthur  Peldman,  who  was 
born  and  reared  la  the  Bronx  and  who  re- 
cently moved  to  Croton-on-Hudson,  has  a 
different  perspecUve: 

«..ih""t*Ju*  ''"^''  '^^'^  "^«  subways.'  he 
c™ton V*^*'  the  6:30  a.m.  train  from  the 

6  M  an'rt  r"**"  f*"°"  ^'  »^^"  leaves  at 
6.30  and  It  runs  5  or  10  minutes  late,  but  to 
me  that  s  nothing. 

see^ftTlfln"^  ^V°  '^^^^^  y°"  <=*«  hardly 
see  out  of  them,  but  when  I  was  on  the 
siibways  could  I  see  out  of  the  windows'  To 

^  I  Int  t  ''T;  ^  ^^  ^  ^^«<^  ^'^  ^^^  subways 
if  I  got  a  seat.  It  was  a  miracle  " 

Other  commuters,  who  have  the  choice  of 

t^nrn?t°''  ''*l"'  ""^'^  ^'**»  ^*«  ^'^w.  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  difference. 

nJ^l  ^'^  ^**  *  '*^a'  train  leaves  Grand 
Central  Terminal  for  Yonkers  and  Glenwood 
by  way  of  125th  Street  and  several  intLrnTedi- 

Uni^^'i?  ^^'^  °'"°°''-  A  ^'«ele  fare  of  $1  lo 
Is  charged  everyone  boarding  the  train 
wh^ether  they  go  one  stop  or  to  the  end  of  le 

Vandalism  a  problem 

bJt\l°.T'  °'^^*'  ^^^  '"■^''^  *=»«  "early  niled 
but  there  were  only  five  riders  left  in  it  bv 
Yonkers.   The  others  had   got  off  at  earlier 
stops,  all  rode  in  preference  w  the  subwaT 
But  many  of  the  24,000  daily  commuters 

12,000  commuters  of  its  Hudson  Division  are 
hardly   enthusiastic   about   the  service   they 

Between  April  i  and  June  16,  the  Harlem 
and  Hudson  Divisions  had  18  flres  that  d^ 
l^^  *o'°**'  °^  300  trains,  according  L  U^e 
Public  service  Commission.  Fourteen  o?  ml 
flres  were  caused  by  vandalism 

thltflf'*^"  '^  """^  """^  problem  confronting 
the^se   lines   and   their   growing   number   of 

In   1967,   the   Public   Service   Commission 

found  a  "noticeable  deterioration"  inTerv ice 

ncludlng     "deflclencies     m     track     ran.' 

^nance-    and    worn    shock    absorbers    that 

w^^hbL^d^'^^"^  '^^'  *^«^  ''-•^  "'^'^*-«  -  a 

nn^.^oH*?"*'  ^?^^'  *''*  commission  ordered  the 
upgrading  of  track   and   equipment   and   it 

pTir.n'r'^'^  ?^'"^  ^  '«  mTeran'hou" 
speed,  instead  of  60,  while  this  was  being 

One  consequence  was  that  on-time  ner- 
formance    for    the     120    rush-hour    tral^ 

In  June  the  railroad  said,  its  over-all  on- 
time  record  was  87  per  cent  for  its  340  daUy 
suburban   trains.   The    divisions   are    under 

maintain  an"  '^*'"'^  ^''"'''^  Commission  to 
maintain  80  per  cent  on-time  performances 
for  each  of  its  trains  every  month 
Pp^^r^*"**  commission  also  has  ordered  the 
Penn  Central  to  buy  or  lease  80  new  self 
propelled,  multiple-unit  cars  to  replace    L 

ye'is  ™T^e  PelTr  "  '''^''''  "^"  wl^in't4o 
years.  The  Penn  Central  is  strongly  reslstlne 

in""liri8Tp:^.'''^/er^r------estrn! 

Tells  of  Improvements 
According  to  Leonard   W.   Maglione    Penn 
Centrals  suburban  service  manager  the  ran 
road  has  made  a  number  of  major  improve 
ments  la  Hudson  and  Harlem  sirvlcT'^ 
In  the  last  five  years,  he  said,  79  more 

96^"^^^"  ''*'^°  '**'''«'*  ^^'^^  weeJ'day  sTnce 
1965.  34  new  multiple-unit  electric  cars  have 
^^\  «-eceived.  and  40  mainline  passenger 
coaches  have  been  refurbished  and  plfctX 


commuter  service  for  non-electrified  areas 
l^it.""*""^  ''""'  "y  °^*  ^  ^"  addition.  22 
i^^f  I  '^^'  ""'^  ^"^^  dlesel  and  electric 
power  have  replaced  antiquated  equipment 
on  the  Harlem  Division.  4"'pment 

tT^f'^f*.  f*""^^  "^""^  restructured,  service  on 
a  h Jov  "^  l^  "operating  on  approximately 
a  break-even  basis."  as  opposed  to  "large  and 
increasing  deficits"  before  1962.  the  rail- 
road said.  This  gain  has  been  cited  by  the 
Penn  Central  in  Its  hotiv  contested  bid  to 
restructure  fares  on  the  New  Haven. 
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THE  NEW  HAVEN 

Frederick  Gilbert,  vice  president  and  gen- 
tIkL?Jl*"^^".°^  Time-Life  Broadcasting, 
^^^^    crowded  8:04  A.M.  New  Haven  train 

Cen^i^.Tt  oTrf^"'  """"^  ^'  *^^'^^^  "  O^and 
i-entral  at  9 :  10  one  recent  day 

■My  goodness,"  Mr.  Gilbert  said.  "We're 
in  right  on  time.  What'll  we  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  morning?  it's  too  early  for  a  martini  " 
.»rvot.     ^^  ^  ^"""^  °^  hyperbole  in  his  ob- 

Prlnnn"";  ^"^.""^  ^^"^  "'^^^^'^  report  on  op- 
erat  ons  for  the  Monday-to-Frlday  train  for 

one  r,r"'''  '"''"^  •'"""  26  showed  that  no 
one  run  was  completed  on  schedule.  Only 
three  of  the  23   trains  met  the  New   York 

L?th?^.     ?^    on-time    performance-arrival 
within  5  minutes  of  timetable 

=,^^?^"''^"'  '"  ^^e  ^'■°n'f'  's  a  frequent 
s  owdown  point  on  the  line.  The  New  Haven 
alone  of  the  commuter  railroads,  runs  the 
t^!  t'"*'!^  "'^  *^°  different  electrical  sys- 
tems.  In  Connecticut  it  draws  power  from 
an  ov-erhead  line  carrj-ing  n.ooo  Volt*  of  aN 
ternating  current.  At  Woodlawn  it  chanee'. 
over  to  pick  up  power  from  a  third  rail.  When 
the  connection  goes  even  slightly  awry  it 
takes  tinkering— and  time. 

Delays,  breakdowns  and  overcrowding  have 
angered  New  Haven  commuters  at  a  tin  e 
When  the  railroad,  to  help  with  its  ba^  c 
fuX^nf?'"'''""'  ''  ''''^'''^S  '^'  a  "^s^c- 
semce.  °'^  *  ^'"°°  °^  '"^  suburban 

Last  Tuesday  the  Public  Ser\lce  Commis- 

t^?M*""t^  '^"  ^'""^  ^^'^^'•a'.  Which  opTmtes 
the  New  Haven,  from  imposing  the  new7are 

unti^T.°"  ''""^  °'  '^3.o'oo  co^uZl 
Qu^t  ^pTf,'^  ."'"^'^  investigate  the  re- 
?hf^.  following  day  officials  of  West- 

chester communities  sen-ed  by  the  line  as- 

^rylcTi^p^n^  "^^  ^"^  ""^^^  "^^  --- 

ex^en"^  fhJ'?  °'^'i*I''  ^^  ''°  ««»>"  ^i'road 
except  the  Long  Island  has  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  ita  total  revenue  coming  from 
passengers-^2  per  cent,  as  against  aLtH 
per  cent  on  most  lines. 

Bankrupt  in  1961 
Lacking  enough  freight  income  to  offset 
passenger  deficit*,  the  New  Haven  went  bank 

L^r^ora'^.^^^^-    ^'^'^^    ^^^    ->"^P--t    de- 

DeT^l^.^nd"  ^*"^w  ^^  ""^  •*«  »«e  last 
Dec.  31  and  says  it  found  the  overhead  elec- 
tric system  "grossly  deficient."  with  some 
wires  that  draw  the  power  worn  to  one-fifTh 
their  original  size. 

th^T^  L°  P"  cent-about  24  of  264-of 
the  New  Havens  cars  were  soon  scrapped 
Ataost  half  Of  the  locomotive  fieet  was  foSnd 
to  be  long  overdue  for  overhaul 

5o'^f^r.*'«^'^  '■''P"'^'  "'^^  "  *«  overhauling 
It  L  \  ,  P'»^^"ger  locomotives  this  year 
Sx  stainless  steel  coaches  are  being  refur- 
bished each  month  out  of  a  fleet  of  IW);  other 
coaches  will  be  run  until  scrapping  time 
This  and  other  refurbishing  Tre  fauslnE 
shortening  of  trains.  causing 

Penn  Central  officials  say  they  believe  that 
^ofd  IT:T'  '"^"^^  ^^«  iineVnLn^eL' 
^me  till   f\  *°i'^  •''"^  '"^y  '•^'nain  so  for 

a  5  oerdr  H  •  '^^  ^**  «*^'«»  experienced 
and  an  ^„^"^  ^«^"ction  in  number  of  trains- 
and  an  82  per  cent  rise  in  number  of  trains 

fo^h!.^^"*".^^"*''"  attributes  these  delays 
to  the  deteriorated  equipment  it  inherited 


and  to  Its  efforts  to  modernize  It.  Track 
upgrading  and  round-the-clock  restoration 
of  the  overhead  electrical  supply  have  de- 
layed trains. 

Vandalism  also  plagues  the  New  Haven. 
Twenty-seven  hundred  broken  windows  have 
had  to  be  replaced  since  Jan.  1  at  $100  a 
window.  Some  riders  pull  down  window 
shades  as  a  shield  against  shattering  glass 
when  riding  through  the  city. 

Grant  of  $20.4  million 
In  1967.  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
grant  of  $20.4-mllllon  to  cover  the  cost  of 
144  new  cars  and  modernizing  other  New 
Haven  line  facilities.  The  grant,  made 
through  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act, 
was  made  Jointly  to  the  Connecticut  Trans- 
portation Authority  and  to  the  M.T.A.  for 
these  purposes. 

But  the  grant  depended  upon  certain 
agreements  between  the  two  states  and  the 
railroad  that  have  still  to  be  fulfilled,  so  the 
money  has  not  yet  been  pumped  into  the 
ailing  line. 

The  expectation  Is  that  the  M.T.A.  will  buy 
the  New  Haven's  right  of  way.  stations,  shops 
and  power  installations  in  New  York  State. 
The  Connecticut  authority  would  lease  most 
such  facilities  in  its  state. 

The  two  authorities  would  then  contract 
with  the  Penn  Central  for  the  operation  of 
the  commuter  service  and.  with  the  help  of 
the  Federal  grant,  would  pay  for  the  new 
cars  and  other  Improvements. 

"This  seems  to  be  close  to  settlement,"  a 
Federal  official  said.  But  then  he  added: 

"Of  course.  It  will  take  some  years  to  pro- 
cure the  cars  and  do  the  other  fixing  up." 


FREEDOM  BECOMES  ILLEGAL— VI 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quasi - 
Judicial  court  decision  outlawing  free- 
dom of  choice  in  my  State  has  produced 
so  much  bewilderment  that  the  Louisi- 
ana School  Board  Association  is  asking 
popular  support  for  an  en  banc  recon- 
sideration by  all  the  member  judges  of 
the  fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Louisiana  School 
Boards  and  a  statement  for  the  press  fol- 
lowing my  remarks : 

LouisLANA  School 
Boards  Association. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  July  24, 1969. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  The  school  boards  of  Louisiana 
are  making  an  urgent  and  serious  effort  to 
secure  an  en  banc  hearing  by  the  U.S.  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  recent  decisions 
deeply  affecting  public  education. 

Your  help  would  be  Invaluable  and  I  ear- 
nestly solicit  your  fullest  assistance  in  using 
your  position  and  Influence  to  aid  us  in  ob- 
taining this  full  court  hearing. 

For  your  Information.  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  a  statement  I  have  just  released  to 
the  press  and  mailed  to  all  Judges  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit. 

With  sincere  belief  that  It  Is  time  for  a 
full  review  in  order  to  clarify  these  sweeping 
decisions  and  to  prevent  chaos.  I  appeal  to 
you  respectfully  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
lend  your  active  and  effective  support  to  this 
effort  to  procure  an  en  banc  hearing. 
Many  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 
Yours  sincerely. 

James  J.  Roberson. 
President,  Louisiana  School  Boards 
Association. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Statement  bt  James  Roberson,  President 
Louisiana  School  Boards  Association, 
July   21,    1969 

Who  has  made  a  mistake?  Who  Is  right? 
The  few  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  who  have 
sat  as  three-man  teams  to  Issue  orders  for 
all  schools  in  several  states  to  be  totally  uni- 
tary by  the  1969-70  school  year  or  the  Dis- 
trict Judges  from  the  many  districts  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  who  sav  free- 
dom of  choice  Is  still  the  only  workable  way 
to  maintain  the  school  systems? 

Only  three  Judges  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
have  participated  on  as  many  as  four  hear- 
ings pertaining  to  school  desegregation.  No 
one  Judge  has  sat  on  as  many  as  one-half  of 
these  cases.  Only  three  of  11  Judges  in  active 
service  have  sat  on  as  many  as  one-fourth 
of  these.  Moreover,  10  District  Judges  have 
sat  on  these  cases. 

After  looking  at  these  facts,  it  does  seem 
that  we  do  not  have  a  decision  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit.  Rather,  the  decision  of  a  few  Judges 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  several  District 
Judges  sitting  in  place  of  members  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit. 

These  facts  alone  should  be  reason  enough 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  call  an  en  banc  hear- 
ing to  decide  how  best  to  preserve  public 
education.  They  have  sat  en  banc  in  cases 
such  as  a  white  man  who  had  been  Indicted 
by  a  Grand  Jury  which  contained  no  Negro; 
a  draft  dodger;  an  ex-convict  for  carrying 
a  deadly  weapon;  in  Interstate  commerce;  "and 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  lost  a  judg- 
ment to  the  United  States  over  a  loan 

Maybe,  if  they  did  sit  en  banc,  thev  Just 
might  consider  that  there  Is  a  poss'iblUty 
they  have  made  a  mistake.  Thev  might  ac- 
cept some  constructive  criticism,  of  which 
there  has  been  much— criticism  from  fellow 
Judges  of  their  own  Court,  from  three  Dis- 
trict Judges  who  have  said,  ".  .  .  with  everv 
otmce  of  sincerity  which  we  possess  we 
think  freedom  of  choice  Is  the  best  plan 
available."  And  from  one  District  Judge  who 
said.  "There  is  in  my  opinion  no  authority 
in  the  law  for  this  Court  to  Issue  such  an 
order  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Courts  to  cease  experi- 
menting with  the  public  school  systems  of 
this  Country. 

Secretary  Finch  has  said,  "That  a  vast 
majority  of  southern  schools  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Law,"  and  has 
privately  stated  that  the  problems  that 
needed  attention  were  the  school  districts 
m  our  western  and  northern  states. 

With  these  and  many  other  facts,  there  Is 
a  good  possibility  that  the  Fifth  Circuit  has 
made  a  mistake,  that  they  should  accept 
constructive  criticism  and  have  an  en  banc 
hearing  of  all  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Judges 
and  with  no  District  Judges  participating. 
I  ask  every  Federal  Judge  and  citizen  to 
ask  these  honorable  men  of  the  higher  Court 
to  reconsider  their  orders  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation. I  win  also  ask  all  school  board  asso- 
ciations and  citizens  In  other  states  to  Join 
together  In  asking  for  a  full  Court  hearing 
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SURVEY  INTERVIEWS  DETROIT 
WHITE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28,  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  July  27,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
featured  two  articles  written  bv  Philip 
Meyer,  the  first  entitled.  "WTiat  Do 
Detroit  Area  Whites  Think  Now  on  Race 
Issue?  Survey  Detects  a  Softening,"  and 
the  second  entitled,  "What  Young  In- 
terviewers   Found,    the    Paradoxes    of 


'Prejudiced  People," "  which  presented 
the  preliminary  analysis  of  the  19th  an- 
nual survey  of  the  Detroit  area  study,  a 
yearly  survey  run  as  a  research  and 
training  program  for  the  University  of 
Michigan  faculty  and  students.  This 
year's  survey  directed  by  Prof.  Howard 
Schumann  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  cooperation  with  the  survey  team  in- 
terviewed a  scientifically  devised  sam- 
pling of  Detroit  area  white  homeowners. 
For  the  benefit  of  mj-  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  include  the  preliminarj-  results  of  this 
survey  as  reported  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  by  Philip  Meyer: 
[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  July  27,  1969 1 
What  Do  Detroit-Area  Whites  Think  Now 
ON  Race  Isstrs?  Survey  Detects  a  Soft- 
ening 

(By  Philip  Meyer) 
The  all-too-famillar  story  of  rapidly  grow- 
ing racial  tension  among  Detroit  area  whites 
may  be  a  myth,  a  new  survey  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  revealed. 

A  sizable  proportion  of  metropolitan-area 
whites  are  frightened  and  hostile  to  Ne- 
groes— enough  to  cause  a  continuing  prob- 
lem for  anyone  Interested  in  seeking  racial 
peace.  But  their  number  appears  to  be 
shrinking,  not  growing. 

This  finding  comes  from  the  Detroit  Area 
Study,  a  yearly  survey  run  as  a  research 
and  training  program.  The  student  Inter- 
viewers talked  to  a  probability  sample  of  330 
Detroit-area  residents,  anti  many  were 
troubled  by  what  they  found. 

"I  was  surprised  by  the  pre  valance  of 
drawn  drapes,  barking  dogs,  and  inhospitable 
people.  I  got  the  distinct  Impression  that  De- 
troit has  indeed  become  an  uptight  city." 
reported  one  of  the  students  after  the  week 
of  interviewing,  in  late  April  and  early  May 
But  the  answers  to  their  questions  showed 
that  there  are  both  short-term  and  long-term 
trends  toward  a  softening  of  white  attitudes 
toward  blacks. 

Early  in  1968,  when  the  riot  was  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  Detroit-area  residents,  black 
and  white,  another  survey  of  the  city  and  Its 
suburbs  asked,  "What  do  you  think  Is  the 
most  Important  thing  the  cltv  government 
In  Detroit  could  do  to  keep  a  riot  like  the  one 
In  1967  from  breaking  out  again." 

The  answers  were  classified  according  to 
whether  the  first  thing  mentioned  was  a  re- 
pressive measure — such  as  more  police  or  giv- 
ing police  more  authority — or  something  else, 
such  as  improving  conditions  for  Negroes. 

In  that  earlier  survey.  72  percent  of  the 
whites  in  Detroit  and  its  suburbs  thought  of 
repressive  measures  first.  This  year,  the  pro- 
portion with  that  kind  of  response  had  faded 
to  61  percent. 

There  was.  however,  no  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  whites  who  volun- 
teered the  Idea  that  conditions  for  blacks 
ought  to  be  Improved.  Instead,  more  people 
this  year  said  they  couldn't  think  of  any  Im- 
portant antl-rlot  measures. 

It  Is  a  small  sign,  but  a  hopeful  one.  A  more 
dramatic  shift  was  found  by  comparing 
white  attitudes  toward  blacks  over  a  much 
longer  time  span — nearly  half  a  generation. 

In  1956.  a  similar  survey  put  this  reveahng 
question  to  Detrolters: 

"One  day  a  six-year-old  asks  her  mother  if 
she  can  bring  another  girl  home  to  play.  The 
mother  knows  that  the  other  girl  Is  a  Negro, 
and  that  her  own  daughter  has  only  plaved 
with  white  children  before.  What  should  the 
mother  do?" 

Three  possible  responses  are  offered:  The 
mother  should  tell  her  daughter  that  she 
must  never  play  with  Negroes;  or  the  daxigh- 
ter  should  be  told  that  she  may  play  with 
Negro  children  In  school  out  not  at  home;  or 
the  Negro  child  should  be  permitted  to  come 
to  the  home. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  a  majority  of  Detroit 
whites  was  against  letting  the  Negro  child 
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pl*y  at  the  white  child's  home.  Today,  three 
out  of  four  say  the  black  child  should  be 
Invited  to  the  home. 

|ln  p«t««n(| 


1956 


1969 


The  exact  comparison: 

Oon't  play  with  blacks 

Play  at  school  only 

Bring  the  child  home 

Depends,  don't  Know,  no  answer 


12 

47 

41 

4 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

thlB  Is  a  great  danger,  some  danger,  little 
danger,  or  no  danger?" 
The  answers: 

Percent 

Great    danger . 24 

Some  danger *2  36 

Little  danger 29 

No  danger 9 

Don't  know I.III"""!     1 


July  28,  1969 


Detroit  whites  have  come  a  long  way  In 
those  13  years  toward  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  races.  But  a  hard-core  reservoir 
of  fear,  hate,  and  distrust  still  exists.  Yet, 
this  reservoir  Is  not  as  great  as  it  sometimes 
seems. 

Many  whites  who  have  basically  friendly 
feelings  toward  blacks  tend  to  think  they 
are  pretty  much  alone  In  feeling  this  way. 
the  survey  findings  suggest  that  they  are 
wrong. 

For  example,  nearly  half  the  people  who 
answered  the  question  about  the  Negro  child 
this  year  said  they  didn't  think  most  people 
In  the  Detroit  area  would  agree  with  them. 
And'  almost  all  of  these  thought  other  De- 
trolters  were  less  liberal  than  themselves. 

An  explanation  for  this  discrepancy  will 
have  to  await  more  detailed  study  and  analy- 
sis. But  one  possibility  Is  that  racial  prob- 
lems have  made  people  with  liberal  or  tol- 
erant views  afraid  to  speak  out.  Publicity 
given  riots  in  the  past  few  years  may  have 
made  well-meaning  whites  afraid  to  express 
their  real  views  for  fear  of  seeming  different. 
The  discrepancy  also  turned  up  in  a  ques- 
tion about  housing. 

Eighty-one  percent  said  their  neighbors 
wouldn't  want  them  to  sell  their  house  to  a 
Negro.  Most  of  them  were  wrong  in  this 
Judgment.  Because  when  the  question  was 
reversed  to,  'Suppose  a  close  neighbor  was 
selling  his  house  and  he  had  a  Negro  custom- 
er for  It.  What  would  you  wtmt  him  to  do?" 
fully  50  percent  either  said  they  didn't  care 
or  that  they  would  want  the  neighbor  to  sell 
to  the  Negro. 

"It  might  be  a  rationalization."  said  Eliza- 
beth Fischer,  one  of  the  student  interview- 
ers. "Respondents  may  want  to  present  them- 
selves to  Interviewers  in  the  most  favorable, 
least  prejudiced  light  and  blame  It  all  on 
the  neighbors  .  . . 

"An  alternative  explanation  would  be  that 
the  most  prejudiced  people  are  also  the 
most  vociferous  and  that  the  people  who 
say  they  wouldn't  care  If  a  neighbor  sold  his 
house  to  a  Negro  keep  their  mouths  shut. 
Thus,  peoples  percepUons  of  what  the  neigh- 
bors think  would  be  dominated  by  what  the 
most  bigoted  neighbors  think." 

If  true,  this  means  that  white  Detrolters 
are  not  as  anti-Negro  as  they  seem.  It  could 
also  mean  that  people  may  hide  their  toler- 
ant feelings  because  they  don't  want  to  seem 
out  of  step. 

The  survey  takes  a  fairly  precise  measure 
of  the  mood  of  fear  among  Detroit  whites 
today.  Ever  since  the  1967  riot  there  has 
been  the  fear,  encouraged  by  some  black 
militant  statements,  that  the  next  large- 
scale  disorder  will  involve  the  Invasion  of 
white  neighborhoods  by  rioting  blacks. 

It  Is  an  unreasonable  fear  for  several  rea- 
sons: no  such  Incident  has  taken  place  In 
any  American  city,  no  matter  how  bad  Us 
racial  troubles;  and  the  dynamics  of  crowd 
behavior  are  such  that  riots  can  be  sus- 
tained only  where  large  numbers  of  people 
congregate.  Even  If  a  suburban  target  were 
singled  out  by  an  angry  mob.  the  mob  would 
cool  off  by  the  time  It  got  there. 

Yet,  the  fear  persists.  The  question  was, 
"How  much  danger.  If  any  do  you  think 
there  is  of  groups  of  Negroes  from  the  inner 
city  going  out  to  white  areas  and  suburbs 
to  commit  violence  on  whites;  do  you  think 


These  responses  show  that  whites  In  De- 
troit are  far  more  frightened  of  Negroes  than 
Negroes  are  of  whites.  Last  fall,  a  Detroit 
Free  Press  survey  asked  inner  city  Negroes  If 
they  had  heard  any  stories  about  groups  of 
whites  planning  to  attack  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods. Only  seven  percent  had  heard  and 
believed  such  stories. 

The  Negro  groups  who  talk  of  organizing 
themselves  for  self-protection  against  whites 
have  their  white  counterparts.  One  white 
person  out  of  five  in  the  survey  said  it  would 
be  a  "good  idea"  for  the  whites  to  organize 
into  groups  for  protection  against  violence 
by  Negroes — a  sign  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
frightened  people  in  this  town. 

There  are  also  a  lot  of  poorly  Informed 
white  people.  Detroit  Negroes  have  been  sur- 
veyed repeatedly  since  the  riot  to  see  what 
they  want,  and  one  of  the  most  consistent 
findings  is  that  the  great  majority  wants  in- 
tegrated housing. 

Yet  Detroit  whites,  for  some  reason,  are 
unwilling  to  believe  this.  Fifty-four  percent 
said  they  think  most  Negroes  want  separate 
all-black  housing.  Only  35  percent  gave  the 
correct  answer:  most  Negroes  want  mixed 
housing. 

The  reason  for  this  misinformation  Is  un- 
clear. Perhaps  It  is  wish  fulfillment  on  the 
part  of  whites  who  see  segregation  as  the 
way  out  of  the  race  problem.  Or  perhaps  it 
is  due  to  over-exposure  in  the  news  media  of 
the  black  nationalists  who  do  want  separate 
Negro  neighborhoods  and  claim  to  speak  for 
more  than  the  minority  they  actually  rep- 
resent. 

Another  myth  persists  In  Detroit:  that 
property  values  go  down  when  Negroes  move 
in.  Fifty-one  percent  said  they  always  or 
usually  go  down;  32  percent  said  they  some- 
times go  down.  But  in  areas  where  the  effect 
of  integration  on  property  values  has  been 
carefully  studied,  It  has  been  found  that  it 
normally  causes  property  values  to  rise  in 
the  long  run.  There  is  a  simple  economic 
reason  for  this:  Housing  is  scarcer  for  blacks 
than  for  whites.  Therefore,  blacks  pay  as 
much  or  more.  However,  panicky  whites  who 
don't  Imow  this  often  lose  money  when  they 
sell  to  speculators  who  do. 

Some  common  racial  stereotypes  are  fairly 
widely  accepted  among  Detroit  whites:  60 
percent  said  whites  have  more  ambition  than 
Negroes;  50  percent  said  whites  have  higher 
morals;  43  percent  said  Negroes  are  more  In- 
clined toward  violence  than  whites. 

However,  the  great  majority  of  whites  who 
believe  in  white  superiority  don't  attribute 
it  to  basic  racial  differences. 

For  example,  those  who  said  whites  have 
higher  ambition  than  Negroes  were  then 
asked  whether  they  think  "whites  are  Just 
naturally  more  ambitious  or  that  it's  some- 
thing about  the  way  they  are  brought  up?" 
A  flve-to-one  majority  agreed  that  it  was  the 
way  people  are  brought  up  that  matters. 

The  survey  revealed  that  whites  are  very 
badly  misinformed  of  the  effects  of  Negro 
crimes.  They  were  asked,  "Do  you  think 
the  victims  of  Negro  crimes  are  mostly  Negro 
or  mostly  white?"  Sixty  percent  said  mostly 
white  and  24  per  cent  said  about  half  and 
half.  Both  were  wrong. 

The  right  answer — (mostly  Negro) — was 
given  by  only  13  percent.  According  to  the 
Detroit  police  department,  from  60  to  65 
percent  of  the  victims  of  Negro  crimes  are 
Negroes.  In  homicide  cases,  the  proportion 
of  Negro  victims  is  even  higher — 80  to  85 
percent. 


A  majority  of  respondents  In  the  survey 
were  right,  however,  in  assessing  the  pro- 
portion of  crimes  such  as  robbery  and  as- 
sault which  are  committed  by  Negroes.  Sixty 
percent  said  more  than  half,  and  this  is 
true,  at  least  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  police 
department  estimates  that  blacks  commit 
about  80  percent  of  the  robberies  and  65  to 
70  percent  of  the  assaults. 

The  survey  probed  for  subtle  distinctions 
in  racial  attitudes  with  questions  that  de- 
scribed action  situations  requiring  a  deci- 
sion. The  question  on  selling  a  house  to  a 
Negro  was  built  this  way. 

Thirty-seven  percent  said,  without  any 
qualifications,  that  if  they  owned  a  house, 
wanted  to  sell  It,  and  a  Negro  couple  offered 
to  buy.  they  would  sell  it  to  them. 

But  nearly  half  of  these  people  then  ad- 
mitted they  would  back  down  and  not  sell  to 
the  Negro  couple  If  their  neighbors  came 
around  and  asked  them  not  to. 

Getting  people  to  change  their  minds  in 
the  other  direction  was  harder.  Those  who 
first  said  they  would  not  sell  to  a  Negro  were 
asked  what  they  would  do  if  the  buyer  were 
"a  respected  doctor  with  very  high  refer- 
ences and  you  know  he  would  not  cause 
trouble  in  the  neighborhood." 

Seven  out  of  eight  said  they  still  wouldn't 
sell  to  a  Negro. 

Favorable  attitudes  toward  blacks  held  up 
more  strongly  when  the  subject  was  switched 
from  housing  to  schools.  This  time,  the 
question  was : 

"Suppose  there  was  a  proposal  at  your 
children's  school  to  give  Negro  parents  an 
opportunity  to  transfer  in  at)out  25  Negro 
children  from  a  very  over-crowded  school. 
The  principal  of  your  school  calls  a  meeting 
of  all  parents  to  decide  on  the  proposal  and 
you  go  to  the  meeting.  Would  you  support  or 
oppose  the  proposal  at  the  meeting?" 

Persons  who  had  no  children  were  asked 
to  Imagine  that  they  did.  Fifty-four  percent 
said  they  would  support  the  proposal  for 
busing  In  black  children,  and  only  40  percent 
said  they  would  oppose  It. 

"Suppose,"  the  student  Interviewers  then 
said  to  the  54  percent  who  favored  bringing 
in  blacks,  "several  very  worried  friends  come 
to  you  before  the  meeting  and  urge  you  not 
to  support  the  transfer  because  they  are 
concerned  about  what  It  may  do  to  the 
school  and  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  change  your  vote 
to  avoid  causing  them  worry,  or  at  least  not 
to  vote  at  all?" 

Pour  out  of  five  stood  their  ground  and 
said  they  would  still  vote  to  bring  the  Negro 
pupils  into  the  school. 

When  the  topic  switched  to  Jobs,  things 
got  more  complicated.  Eighty- three  percent 
said  they  think  that  employers  should  hire 
men  for  top  management  without  paying 
any  attention  to  whether  they  are  white 
or  Negro. 

For  many,  however,  this  is  not  a  very 
strongly-held  conviction.  The  Interviewers 
pwsed  this  problem  situation : 

"Suppose  a  good  Negro  engineer  applied 
for  a  Job  as  an  engineering  executive.  The 
personnel  director  explained  to  him,  'Person- 
ally, I'd  never  give  your  race  a  thought, 
but  the  two  men  you  would  have  to  work 
with  most  closely — the  plant  manager  and 
the  chief  engineer — both  have  strong  feelings 
about  Negroes.  I  can  offer  you  a  Job  as  a  reg- 
ular engineer,  but  not  at  the  executive  level, 
because  any  serious  friction  at  the  top  could 
ruin  the  organization." 

Fifty-one  percent  of  those  interviewed 
thought  the  personnel  director  did  the  right 
thing.  More.  54  percent,  thought  he  was  in 
the  wrong,  but  this  is  still  far  less  than  the 
number  who  said  they  favor  color-blind  hir- 
ing practices  as  a  general  principle. 

The  typical  white  Detroiter,  then,  comes 
across  in  the  survey  as  someone  who  has 
some  sj-mpathetlc  attitudes  toward  the  prob- 
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lems  of  blacks  but  Is  not  particularly  willing 
to  go  to  any  trouble  to  help  solve  them. 

The  student  interviewers,  trained  to  stay 
neutral  while  they  asked  the  questions,  did 
have  some  reaction  that  came  out  later  in 
term  papers.  The  gap  between  thought  and 
action  struck  some  of  them. 

"Many  of  the  respondents  reflected  a  re- 
markable ability  to  admit  the  high  degree 
of  poverty  and  disorganization  In  Negro  life," 
said  one  coed,  Diana  P.  Wright.  But  she  also 
noted  "an  equal  unwillingness  to  give  up 
anything,  whether  it  be  all-white  neighbor- 
hoods, employment  practices,  and  so  forth." 

One  of  the  interviewers  was  a  coed  who 
wrote  atx}ut  the  "stunning"  differences  be- 
tween the  university  environment  and  the 
world  outside. 

"Most  overwhelming  and  despairing,"  she 
said,  "was  learning  the  extent  to  which 
our  present  society  Is  closed  to  real  change." 

HOW  THE  SURVEY  WAS  MADE 

This  study  of  racial  attitudes  of  Detroit 
area  whites  was  designed  by  Profs.  Irwin 
Katz  and  Howard  Schuman  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  It  is  the  19th  annual  survey 
of  the  Detroit  Area  Study,  a  research  and 
training  program  for  U-M  faculty  and  stu- 
dents currently  directed  by  Dr.  Schuman. 
Each  year.  It  covers  a  different  problem.  The 
survey  is  conducted  in  the  spring  and  ana- 
lyzed the  following  fall.  Because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  this  year's  subject  matter,  the  nor- 
mal data  processing  routine  was  accelerated 
and  a  preliminary  analysis  carried  out  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
The  information  presented  here  is  based  on 
330  Interviews  with  heads  of  households  and 
wives  of  heads  obtained  by  graduate  stu- 
dents. Another  300  interviews  taken  by  pro- 
fessional Interviewers  of  the  U-M  Survey  Re- 
search Center  show  sut>6tantlally  the  same 
results  and  will  permit  more  detailed  analysis. 


(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  July  27.  1969] 

What     Young     Interviewers     Found — The 

Paradoxes   or   "Prejudiced   People" 

(By    Philip    Meyer) 

One  of  the  troublesome  things  about  the 
racial  prejudice  Is  that  people  can  have  It 
without  knowing  it. 

Others  can  have  it,  know  that  they  have 
it.  and  still  find  it  logical  from  the  point  of 
their  own  limited   words. 

University  of  Michigan  students,  young 
and  bright,  were  surprised  to  find  this  out 
when  they  fanned  out  across  Detroit  and  its 
suburbs  recently  to  gather  information  on 
white  racial  attitudes. 

The  students  found  that  the  world  Is  not 
like  the  university.  It  is  full  of  people  with 
vastly  different  experiences  and  social  and 
economic  positions.  And  if  they  see  things 
differently  it  is  because  they  have  experi- 
enced life  differently. 

"Given  their  information,"  said  Rick  Og- 
mundson  of  some  of  the  people  he  inter- 
viewed, "there  is  usually  a  sort  of  under- 
standable rationality  to  their  world  view. 
Furthermore,  no  matter  how  bigoted  or  prej- 
udiced they  were,  most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
pretty  good  people  doing  the  best  they  could 
under  the  circumstances.  My  stereotypes  of 
the  evil  bigot  were  shattered," 

Elizabeth  Fischer,  who  interviewed  people 
in  Warren,  went  back  to  Ann  Arbor  with  a 
"more  sympathetic  view  of  my  white  subur- 
banite respondents  and  their  prejudices  and 
fears," 

"The  first  stereotype  to  go,"  she  said,  "was 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  identical  brick 
houses  would  also  be  Identical,  I  found  in- 
stead that  they  ranged  from  quite  liberal  to 
quite  prejudiced,  and  their  life  styles  also 
seemed  very  different." 

She  found  that  even  those  with  prejudices 
can  be  nice.  "My  most  prejudiced  respond- 
ent was  one  of  my  most  cooperative.  He  of- 
fered me  a  highball  and  had  two  himself  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Interview. " 


The  student  Interviewers  noted  a  very  close 
connection  between  the  racial  attitudes  of 
whites  and  the  personal  experiences,  no  mat- 
ter how  limited,  they  had  had  with  blacks. 
And  the  data  they  gathered  told  the  same 
story. 

In  general,  the  whites  who  were  most  sym- 
pathetic to  Negroes  and  their  problems  were 
those  who  had  had  more  everyday-life  ex- 
posure to  blacks.  About  half  the  jjeople  in 
the  survey  had  gone  to  integrated  schools, 
and  they  were  more  aware  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation, more  ready  to  socialize  with  Negroes, 
and  considerably  less  frightened  than  those 
who  had  gone  to  segregated  schools. 

For  example,  only  20  percent  of  those  who 
had  gone  to  school  with  blacks  thought  there 
was  a  "great  danger"  of  groups  of  Negroes 
going  out  to  the  suburbs  to  commit  violence. 
Among  those  without  any  Integrated  school 
experience,  31  percent  saw  such  a  "great 
danger." 

Another  finding  was  that  people  who  are 
frightened  of  blacks  are  scared  of  other 
things  as  well.  The  students  asked  people 
how  dangerous  they  think  Communists  are 
in  the  United  States.  Those  who  considered 
Communists  a  great  danger,  about  45  percent 
of  the  total  sample,  were  twice  as  likely  as 
other  Detrolters  to  be  scared  of  Negroes,  too. 
There  was  even  a  connection  between  fear 
of  movies  with  nude  actors  and  fear  of  Ne- 
groes. Among  those  who  thought  such  mov- 
ies should  be  banned,  31  percent  think  an 
invasion  by  violent  blacks  is  a  great  danger. 
Among  the  majority  who  think  adults  should 
be  allowed  to  see  naked  performers  only  21 
percent  fear  the  mythical  black  invasion. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  Detroit  a  fearful 
personality  type,  and  racial  attitudes  are  only 
a  part  of  this  general  uptightness.  This  will 
not  be  news  to  many  social  psychologists, 
because  faith  in  people,  a  sense  that  the 
world  is  a  pretty  good  place  and  not  a  Jungle, 
has  long  been  known  as  a  frequently-useful 
predictor  of  attitudes. 

One  interviewer  encountered  an  example  of 
this  "the-world-ls-a-Jungle"  attitude  in  a  41- 
year-old  Wallace  voter  in  a  working-class 
suburb.  He  was  a  small  man,  dark  and  solidly 
built,  and  he  talked  for  some  time  on  his 
front  porch  where  it  was  dark  and  cold  before 
letting  the  Interviewer  Inside. 

"You  can  Just  look  at  It,"  he  said,  when 
asked  to  describe  some  of  the  main  problems 
in  the  Detroit  area,  "The  colored  having  the 
uprising,  they're  going  to  take  over  Detroit, 
There's  nothing  but  problems.  There's  no  re- 
spect for  the  right." 

This  man  Is  for  banning  movies  with  nude 
performers  and  he  is  particularly  anxious 
about  dirty  words.  "They've  got  a  song  with 
the  filthiest  word  there  Is,  and  they  play  it 
right  over  the  radio,"  he  said.  The  word  is  so 
awful  he  could  not  bear  to  say  it  himself,  he 
said. 

He  is  frightened  of  Communists.  "I  don't 
know  why  they  let  an3rthing  happen,  an 
enemy  of  the  country,  why  don't  they  send 
the  commies  out?"  he  asked. 

He  avoids  his  neighbors,  even  though  he 
has  lived  23  years  in  the  same  block,  "I  don't 
think  you  should  get  too  close,"  he  said,  "I 
say.  'Hi,'  to  them.  You  have  to." 

Given  this  set  of  attitudes,  his  feeling  to- 
ward blacks  and  their  problems  Is  fairly  easy 
to  guess. 

"It's  their  own  self,"  he  said.  "They  won't 
work.  They  could  get  Jobs  if  they  wanted. 
Tliere's  lots  of  Jobs.  They  Just  won't  work." 
Why  did  he  think  Negroes  are  like  that? 
"I  don't  know." 

The  survey  Included  two  items  that  meas- 
ure a  person's  faith  in  people.  They  ask  for 
agreement  or  disagreement  to  two  state- 
ments. One  statement  is.  "Most  people  can 
be  trusted."  The  other  is.  "Most  people  will 
take  advantage  of  another  person  if  given  a 
chance."  If  you  agree  with  the  first  and  dis- 
agree with  the  second,  you  rate  high — as  did 
45  percent  of  all  those  interviewed — in  faith 
in  people. 
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And  these  questions  are  good  predictors  of 
racial  attitudes  in  Detroit.  Sixty  percent  of 
those  who  rank  the  highest  In  faith  In  people 
also  believe  that  where  Negroes  lag  in  Jobs 
or  Income  or  housing,  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
way  that  whites  have  treated  Negroes  in  the 
past. 

Among  those  with  the  lowest  faith  In  peo- 
ple, only  about  half  as  many  believe  that 
white  behavior  is  to  blame. 

This  low-falth-ln-people  group  Is.  not  sur- 
prisingly, the  most  ready  to  organize  to  de- 
fen  J  white  neighbors  from  the  expected  Negro 
attack.  Forty  percent  in  this  category  want 
to  organize  such  groups,  compared  to  only  13 
percent  in  the  hlgh-falth  category. 

Education  and  age  are  also  strong  pre- 
dictors of  racial  attitudes.  A  white  person 
who  is  young  and  has  finished  high  school  is 
more  likely  than  older,  less  educated  people 
to  let  his  children  play  with  black  children, 
attend  parties  with  Negro  guests  and  not  feel 
uneasy,  sell  a  house  to  a  Negro,  and  to  sup- 
port fair  housing  practices. 

To  the  extent  that  the  young  are  becoming 
more  visible  and  more  infiuential  and  with 
the  population  becoming  steadily  more  edu- 
cated, this  is  a  hopeful  long-range  sign.  It 
means  that  white  prejudices  should  continue 
to  decrease  as  time  goes  by. 

But  meanwhile,  there  is  still  enough  preju- 
dice to  cause  trouble.  And  there  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  really  prejudiced  but  still 
don't  want  to  Inconvenience  themselves  to 
ease  racial  tensions. 

When  Angus  Campbell  and  Howard  Schu- 
man surveyed  15  cities  last  year  for  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission,  they  sought  to  build  a 
base  for  comparing  the  attitudes  of  whites 
and  blacks  and  the  relative  antagonism  In 
each  city. 

According  to  Schuman,  Detroit  ranks  in 
the  "low  middle"  in  racial  polarization — not 
the  best,  but  far  from  the  worst.  Detroit 
contrasted  sharply  with  Newark,  the  other 
city  to  have  a  major  riot  in  1967,  The  15-city 
survey  found  "extreme"  antagonism  among 
both  whites  and  blacks  in  Newark  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Despite  the  riot.  then.  Detroit  has  a  better 
basis  for  building  good  feeling  between  blacks 
and  whites  than  many  other  cities  One  thing 
that  holds  progress  back  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  white  jieople  here  are  simply 
unthinking:  "I  think  I'm  more  liberal  about 
race  relations  than  the  average  American." 
said  a  42-year-old  department  story  buyer 
One  Incongruous  detail:  throughout  the  con- 
versation, she  kept  using  the  word,  "nigger" 
Interviewer  Mary  Sadowslci  found  that 
most  prejudiced  whites  knew  that  their 
prejudiced  beliefs  were  a  hindrance  to  getting 
along  in  the  world  efficiently,  but,  neverthe- 
less held  tenaciously  to  them  ,  .  , 

"There  are  a  few  respondents  whom  I  will 
remember  for  a  long  while.  One  was  an  el- 
derly man,  68  years  old.  who  lived  with  his 
wife  in  a  modest  brick  home  in  a  partially 
integrated  neighborhood.  He  was  definitely 
an ti -integration  and  anti-civil  rights,  al- 
though he  was  doing  his  best  to  adjust  to  the 
racial  mixture  In  his  own  area. 

"He  would  comment  on  the  different  ques- 
tions, saying  he  did  not  appreciate  the  Ne- 
groes living  near  him  .  .  ,  However,  he 
seemed  somewhat  apologetic  for  his  state- 
ments, said  he  realized  his  views  were  not 
completely  Christian  and.  as  a  strong  Chris- 
tian, he  realized  he  should  not  discriminate 
so  greatly." 

The  fact  that  seeing  Negroes  socially  and 
having  gone  to  an  integrated  school  makes 
attitudes  more  tolerant  might  suggest  that 
living  In  an  integrated  neighborhood  im- 
proves racial  feeling.  But  this  Is  not  the  case 
In  Detroit. 

In  general,  residents  of  integrated  neigh- 
borhoods— and  30  percent  of  the  whites  in 
the  suirey  live  within  at  least  two  or  three 
blocks  of  Negroes — are  more  afraid  of  blacks 
than  those  in  all-white  neighborhoods.  Prob- 
ably in  most  cases,  these  people  are  not  liv- 
ing In   integrated   neighborhoods  by  choice. 
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Interviewer  Robert  E.  Klein  found  "an  en- 
Clave  of  largely  poor  whites  who  are  si^- 
rounded  by  what  they  perceive  m  al  Z- 
croaching.  formidable  black  majority  The 
neighborhood  Is  a  la«t  vestige  of  a  once  ^U 
white  area  ...  A  substantial  number  of 
young  people,  poor  people  who  have  probably 
migrated  from  the  South  In  search  for  Jobs 

n^.n^^"^"^^    °*^°**'    """^    »    predominant 
number  of  poor,  old  people." 

Klein    asked    some    of    his    suburban    re- 
spondents  how  often  they  get  Into  Detroit 
They  average  maybe  two  trips  a  year  '  he 
said.  -One  housewife  said  that  all  the  faclll- 
ties  she  needs  are  where  she  lives.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  Inner  city  are  alien   to  them  - 
This  observation  suggests  a  basic  problem  • 
Where  freeh  contact  Is  made  between  blacks 
and  whites  these  days  the  whites  being  con- 
tacted are   those  least  disposed  to  respond 
favca^bly.   As  the  black  populaUon  spreads 
outward  from  the  poorer,  older  central  part 
of  the  city.  It  touches  first  the  poorer    less 
educated,  most  frightened  whites 

It  touches  people  like  the  retired  auto 
worker  who  said,  •There's  no  more  socializing 
m  the  Detroit  area.  You  cant  go  out  at  night 
Z^^  ^'^'"^  assaulted.  And  the  taxes  are 
outfageous.  Blacks  migrating  from  the  South 
a»  not  paying  taxes.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
^^rl  ff  *  "^^'^  ^''^^  I'n  Kolng  to  move  out 

And  a  Bedford  Township  man  said  he 
moved  from  Detroit  "partly  to  get  away  from 
them  ...  It  kept  getting  worse." 

^St*  °^.  ^^®  ^^^  °^  "^"ig  ''I  a  university 
community  u  that  you  tend  to  forget  how 
different  the  rest  of  the  world  is,  The  stu^ 
dent  interviewers  totally  immersed  them- 
selvM  la  Detroit,  living  during  the  Inter- 
vl^g  period  at  the  Andorla  Hotel 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  one  of  the 
ooed  interviewers  was  driving  back  to  the 
^l.n„  .  suddenly  realized  that  she  wm 
tamng    to    herself.    Later,   she    figured   out 

•■For  so  many  hours,"  she  said,  "I  had  to 
read  a  structured  questionnaire  and  record 

^{^!^  ^!i'"^  '""""^''^  'I'^^'^d  '^^^y 
t^^  l\^'^  ""^"^^^  ^^^tf^l  throughout   I 
had  had  to  present  myself  as  a  prefer 
young  lady  who  was  completely  l2parti;r 

as  rational  as  my  myself  again  " 

She  was  partly  kidding,  of  course,  but  her 
point  makes  sense.  White  Detroit  ^  not  « 
progressive  as  its  bright,  educated  ??un1 
people.  But  it  \b  getting  there  This  a  temf 
and  painful  time,  but  toere  ^  ™^Tto 
suppose  that  It  will  last  forever.  If  ^  a^ 

D^rfh^«  "'^'^^^^  forces  at  ^k"^ 
=^?7,^  "^*'®  ^*  *^  civilizing  influences 
and  the  survey  results  offer  hone  That  t^-' 
latter  win  eventually  prevail         ^  *^* 
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PA^^v  ^;x^°^'  HEALTH,  EDU- 
SoHS^  ^^^^  WELPARK  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19?0 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFOajflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  28.  1969 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker    tomor 

The  provisions,  if  retained  in  fho  Km 
S*,S^R?">ff  "r^y  repe'ir Titfe  V  of  Z 


o  JZ!J^  *^  V^  appropriate  time  introduce 

^HMt'?!?*^.*^  ^^'^^  *^«^«  obnoxious, 
anticlvil  rights  provisions 

I  solicit  and  indeed  I  lirge.  your  sup- 
port for  these  amendments  to  delete  the 
Whitten  provisions. 

LETTKR    TO    THB    MEMBERS    OF    THE    HOUSE 

I  have  in  fact  written  to  each  Member 

?L^^.?"^^  ^**^^"^  '"y  opposition  to 
the  Whitten  provisions  and  expressing 
my  concern.  ^^i^^» 

r^inffi^.t®  o  ''°^^  °^  *^^s  ^«"er  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

House   op   Representatives. 
Washington,   DC,  July   25    1969 

wtn  l.?^"'''''*^'''^'  ^^"^  ^«^^  the  House 
will  decide  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  able  to  effectively  encourage 

st'lmft?^  n°''  '"  ^''°'''^  ^•^*'=»^  ^^e  unc^I! 
stioutlonally  segregated.  Beginning  on  Tues- 

?.7;,  "i^  ^t  '^^  «°"^«  ^^>  <=o'i«»der  HR. 
Ji  Iv^n.^^^  ^*'^'"  Appropriations  Bill 
Xf.  /^™-  "^^'^  *""  ^  ''  't-^nds  would 
1964  as  it  applies  to  education.  This  letter  Is 
w^n  '.Ef  y'l"'"  ?"PPort  for  amendments  which 
will  be  introduced  to  strike  these  anti-civil 
rights  provisions. 

Sections  408  and  409  of  the  bill  were  added 
in  committee  on  the  motion  of  Representa- 
tive Jamie  Whitten  of  Mississippi.  These  sec- 
tions are  the  same  as  provisions  Introduced 
last  year  by  Mr.  Whitten.  At  that  time  th^ 
House  approved  the  provisions  on  a  teller 
vote,  but  later  defeated  the  sections  on  two 
re^rt  "^^  ^°^^^  °°  ^^^  conference 

Ho^^vi^^K^*'!'''^  provisions  have  nothing  to 

Thi  ^^  .  ?*^  '^°^  ^  ^P«°*  to  force  bussing. 
The    provisions    have    nothing    to    do    wlUi 

faw7nr''°"'°^-  ^^"^  cannot  Indercur^m 
law  force  any  school  to  be  closed 

These  provisions  have  a  lot  to  do  with  free- 
?hTn°'  «^''^''*  desegregation  plans.  Under 
toe  Constitution,  as  interpreted^  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,   freedom  of  chodce   plans  kre 

sy^^  unconstltuuonal    dual    school 

local  school  board  decisions  regarding  eeo- 
graphical  pupU  assignment.         ^'^'"^^  «^- 
This  is  clearly  an  issue  of  black  and  white 
tn°^  ^^^'  '^^  amendments  to  ^ke 
^«    ^  *J?**  ^^"^  «^^1  Rlglitfi.  against 

f^rn«°*"H''"°°-    ^    against'' elem!SSS 
fairness  and  equaUty  in  education 

Slncereily  yours, 

Jeffebt  Cohelan. 

WroESPBEAD    OPPOSITION 

nrJl^;,®^'^^^'  '^^  noxious  anUblack 
provisions   are   opposed   by   every  civil 

thJfr*i^^H^°"^  ^""""P^  *^  adamant  in 
their  oE^xKition. 

nnSnl^^"^  ^^^''-  ^'  ^  vigorously  op- 
posing these  provisions.  In  f^t  just  to- 
day I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew 
BiemiUer  of  the  AFI^CIO  stronglT 
urging  the  deletion  of  the  Whiten  pro- 

Rwn   ^  V"^^"^^  ^^  ^^"er  from  Mr 
Biemiller  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
AND  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations, 

WasMngton.  DC.  July  28    1969 
Hon.  Jefpert  Cohelan  ' 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

tK^*;^"  5°''°**^***^  Cohelan:  This  vear  is 
the  15th  since  the  Supreme  Court  n^^  in 
Its  landmark  Brown  decision  that  ^mif- 


segregated  dual  school  systems  are  unconstl- 

^ilf^^f  -.^'^  ^^  '^'^  ^^  ye*«  since  Con- 
gress declared  in  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  federal  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
support  activities  which  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Office  for  Civil 
Right*  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Bduca- 
th*f.  f/'^^W^'^are  released  statistics  showing 
that  the  desegregauon  figure  stood  at  slightly 
more  than  20  percent-thafs  one  black  chili 
n  every  five  attending  school  with  whites- 
^fiL  p  ^^^  *^*^  ^*^°«'  sj-stems  had, 
l^i=  ^^r"^'"-  "^^^  segregated  under  stale 
laws  This  progress,  while  encouraging  can 
^m^i^H^'K,'*^  satisfactory  when  onf  con- 
siders that  black  children  are  continuing  to 
be  denied   their  constitutional  righte 

Title  VI  has  proven  itself  an  effective  In- 
strument for  school  desegregation.  That  l.s 
l^L^'Z^^^''^''  ^  partlc^ariy  disturbed 
about  two  provisions  of  the  Labor-HEW  Ad- 
propriatlons  Bill  (H.R.  13111),  as  reported  bv 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  refer 
to  Sections  408  and  409  which  would  hav,> 
the  effect  of  undermining  the  HEW  Title  VI 

th^rin'*^'^^"'"''   program   by  requiring 
that   the  Department  accept  so-called  "free 
n^^^v,^!?"^   "^ardless   of   their  effectUe- 
n^.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  Just  last  vear 
that  the  only  acceptable  free  choice  plan  i-^ 
one   which   is  effective   In   ending   the   dual 
school  system.  Sections  408  and  409  are  aimed 
at  preventing  HEW  from  requiring  change.. 
In  assignment  patterns  to  accomplish  deeee- 
regatlon  of  dual,  racially-segregated  sj-stems 
We  must  not  permit  this  to  happen    Just 
a  few  months  after  Congress  last  fall  rejected 
^'"'21,1?^'^"'^  provisions  in  the  1969  La- 
bor-HEW   Appropriations    Bill.    We    in    the 
AFI^CIO  commend   you  for  the  leadershlo 

HEVnrd'''"'^  '"^  '^"  ^''°'^  ^  P^^tect  the 

HEW  program  to  assure  equal  educational 

^d^e^r    ^^    "^^^    -''P^-    ^-    y- 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    WHITTEN    PROVISIONS 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  had  prepared  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Whitten  provi- 
fi,°^;u*  ^^  ^^^  conclusion  of  this  analysis 
that  the  mention  of  bussing  and  school 
closings  In  the  text  of  the  provisions  is 
simply  a  red  herring  designed  to  obfus- 
cate the  real  purpose  of  the  amendments 
Which  IS  to  perpetuate  unconstitutional 
segregation  In  schools. 

I  include  this  analysis  of  the  Whitten 
provisions  In  the  Record  at  this  poinf 
ANTicivn,  Rights  Provisions  of  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Bill 
The  following  provisions  were  added  to  the 
^1  bv  t^  if  JOi^bor-HEW  Appropriations 
mUt^J-  Appropriations  Com- 

J?^  f!'  ^°  P*"^  °^  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busslnK  of 
studente,  the  abolishment  of  any  schoof  or 
to  force  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
nr^^  °l  s«;ondary  school  to  attend  a  par- 
Ucular  school  against  the  choice  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent 

ln"t1f.«  ^^-  !!°nP^*  °'  ^^^  ^""'^  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  bussing  of 

IZ^^^-  ^'^  ^'^''sbment  of  any  s7h^f  or 

^hoo,  rfTonnm  '*^'*'°'*  "  a'partlcular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 

It^fl^'  H^'J'^f.  °therwlse  available  S  any 
State,  school  district  or  school  " 

t*^2f\^l"^'^'  ^^^^  provisions  are  In- 
P^«~,  ^^  ^^^'  sponsors  to  undercut  the 
Pedera^  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  in  school  systems  which  discriminate 

"""-^."^T  "^  '^''  '=°'°^'  °'  nation^  origl^ 
The  House  sponsor  of  these  provisions  was 
Congre^man  Whitten  of  Mississippi.  U  In- 
t^^ff'"";  Prov^lons  would  seriously  taplde 
the  effort*  of  the  Department  of  Health   Ed- 
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ucation  and  Welfare  under  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally-aided  education  program* 
and  to  eliminate  unconstitutionally  segre- 
gated (dual)   school  sj-stems. 

Identical  provisions  were  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  In  1968.  However,  both  the 
full  Senate  and  House  modified  the  provi- 
sions so  that  their  anti-clvll  rights  effect  was 
nullified. 

ANALYSIS 

Freedom  of  Choice — Sections  408  and  409 
are  intended  to  require  that  HEW  accept  so- 
called  "freedom  of  choice"  desegregation 
plans  for  Title  VI  compliance  purposes 
whether  or  not  such  plans  are  effective  in 
ending  discrimination  and  unconstitutional 
segregation  of  schools.  The  courts  have  held 
that  freedom  of  choice  plans  are  acceptable 
only  when  these  plans  result  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  and  unconstitutional 
segregation.  If,  under  a  free  choice  plan  ves- 
tiges of  a  dual  system  remain,  school  officials 
must  take  additional  steps  to  complete  the 
desegregauon  of  schools. 

On  May  27,  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
in  Green  v.  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County 
Virginia,  that: 

"The  burden  of  a  school  board  today  is  to 
come   forward   with   a    (desegregation)    plan 
that  promises  realistically  to  work,  and  prom- 
ises realistically  to  work  no\c." 
If,  said  the  Coiu-t: 

"There  are  reasonably  available  other  ways 
such  for  illustration  as  zoning.  promlslnK 
speedier  and  more  effective  conversion  to  a 
uniury.  nonraclal  school  system,  'freedom  of 
choice'  must  be  held  unacceptable." 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  stated  its 
unequivocal  commitment  to  ending  racial 
discrimination  in  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  court  decisions.  In  a  joint  state- 
ment issued  on  July  3,  1969,  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Pinch  said: 

"Our  policy  .  .  will  be  as  defined  in  the 
latest  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Court  deci- 
sions: that  school  districts  not  now  in  com- 
pliance are  required  to  complete  the  process 
of  desegregation  'at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  :  _  that   'the   time   for   mere   "deliberate 

n^^  ..^^  ™?  °"^'-  ■''"'*•  '°  the  words  of 
Y^^en.  that  'the  burden  on  a  school  board 
today  is  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that 
promises  realistically  to  work  and  promises 
realistically  to  work  noiv.-  "...  P™""^«« 
"In  accordance  with  recent  decisions  which 
place  strict  limitations  on  'freedom  of  choice  ' 
if  freedom  of  choice'  is  used  In  the  plan  the 
school  district  must  demonstrate,  on  the 
basis  of  its  record,  that  this  is  not  a  sub- 
!!!^l"^^i°''  '"aintalnlng  a  dual  system,  but 
rather  that  the  plan  as  a  whole  genuinelv 
promises  to  achieve  a  complete  end  to  racial 

nlf/^iK''"'^''  ""^  ^^^  ^^"""^^t  practicable 
date.  Otherwise,  the  use  of  freedom  of  choice' 
in  such  a  plan  is  not  acceptable 
dnf '"'!!^.„1L"'*  C/osmgr  of  Schools-Semous 
408  and  409  also  refer  to  busing  and  closing 
of  schools.  These  are  spurious  Issues,  designed 
to  attract  support  for  the  real  object  of  the 
provisions:  the  legitimization  of  unconstitu- 
tional  freedom   of   choice   plans 

( 1 )  HEW  does  not  require  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. It  does  require  that  federally-assisted 
school  systems  eliminate  discrimination  and 
unconstitutional  segregation  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  Federal  funds.  Hoiv  school  sys- 
terns  elirninate  discrimination  and  uncon- 
stitutional segregation  is  a  decision  for  local 
school  authorities. 

(2)  HEW  does  not  require  the  closing  of 
schools.  If  schools  were  originally  established 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  students  bv 
race  and  their  continued  operation  has  thi 
e^ect  of  perpetuating  segregation  or  denvlng 
equal  educfitlonal  opportunity  to  studente  of 
a  particular  race,  color  or  national  origin 
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such  operation  must  be  discontinued.  In  cases 
where  clearly  inferior  schools  are  operated 
for  minority  studente,  it  Is  sometimes  nec- 
essary that  they  be  closed  in  order  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  within  a  school  sys- 
tem. The  only  cases  in  which  school  dlstricte 
have  closed  usable  facilities  have  been  where 
they  elected  to  do  so  because  school  officials 
felt  that  white  children  would  not  attend 
them.  This  is  always  the  choice  of  the  school 
district. 

freedom     of    choice     PLANS 


Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  the  Civil 
Rights  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  prepared 
a  memorandum  explaining  the  details  of 
the  freedom  of  choice  issue. 

This  memo  makes  clear  the  point  that 
freedom  of  choice  plans  are  clearly  un- 
constitutional unless  they  result  effec- 
tively and  promptly  in  the  abolition  of 
dual  school  systems. 

I  include  this  memo  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Freedom  of  Choice 
A  freedom  of  choice  student  enrollment 
plan  is  a  system  of  assigning  students  to 
school  by  requiring  all  students,  or  their 
parents  to  make  a  choice  of  school.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  use  of  the  so- 
called  freedom  of  choice  plan  simplv  keeps 
in  effect  for  the  vast  majority  of  Negro  stu- 
dents a  racially  segregated  school  system  with 
inherently  resulting  inequities  and  badges  of 
servitude. 

In  many  communities,  direct  Intimidation, 
harassment  and  physical  force  were  used  to 
discourage  the  choice  of  a  white  school  by  a 
Negro.  In  other  Instances  indirect  social  and 
economic  pressures  as  well  as  the  long  estab- 
lished relegation  of  Negroes  to  subservient 
status  have  prevented  a  true  exercise  of 
choice. 

Freedom  of  choice  plans  were  listed,  among 
other  suggested  plans,  in  the  Department's 
first  school  desegregation  guidelines  issued 
in  the  spring  of  1965  as  a  possible  method  of 
eliminating  the  dual,  racially  segregated 
school  system,  in  accordance  with  the  non- 
discrimination provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  guidelines  em- 
phasized, however,  that  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  a  unitary,  non-racial  system 
rested  with  local  school  authorities  and  that 
the  free  choice  plan,  or  any  other  plan  was 
expected  to  achieve  this  purpose 

Many  school  authorities  using  freedom  of 
choice  contend  they  have  complied  with  Title 
VI.  as  well  as  with  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
outlawing  racially  segregated  school  systems 
as  long  as  a  choice  is  offered  to  Negro  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  white  schools 

In  almost  every  case,  however,  this  policy 
leaves  unchanged  the  same  illegal  dual  school 
system  that  existed  before  the  free  choice 
plan  was  adopted.  In  other  words,  most  Negro 
children  continue  to  attend  all-Negro  schools 
staffed  by  Negro  teachers  and  white  children 
attend  predominantly  white  schools  with 
white  teachers.  Obviously,  this  does  not 
achieve  the  desegregation  required  by  law 

Federal  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Department  of  HEW  have  determined  that 
When  freedom  of  choice  failed  to  bring  about 
a  unitary,  non-racial  system,  school  officials 
were  obliged  under  the  law  to  use  some  other 
method  or  a  combination  of  alternatives 
which  would  accomplish  the  legally  required 
result.  In  short,  the  Issue  under  the  law  is 
not  the  means,  but  the  end  result 

TTie  unanimous  Supreme  Court'  decision 
made  this  clear  on  May  27,  1968,  in  Green  v 
Count!/  School  Board  of  New  Kent  Countv 
Virginia:  "' 

"In  desegregating  a  dual  system,  a  plan 
utilizing  freedom  of  choice  is  not  an  end  la 


Iteelf  .  .  .  The  burden  on  a  school  board  to- 
day Is  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that 
promises  realistically  to  work,  and  promises 
realistically  to  work  now  ...  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  school  board  to  establish  that  iu 
proposed  plan  promises  meaningful  and  im- 
mediate progress  toward  disestablishing 
State-imposed  segregation." 

The  court  also  quoted  Judge  Sobeloff  in 
Bowman  v.  County  School  Board: 

"Freedom  of  choice  Is  not  a  sacred  talis- 
man; it  is  only  a  means  to  a  constitutionally 
required  end— the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
segregation  and  Ite  effects.  U  the  means  prove 
effective,  it  is  acceptable  but  if  it  fails  to 
updo  segregation,  other  means  must  be  used 
to  achieve  this  end.  The  school  officials  have 
the  continuing  duty  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  create  a  'unitary,  non- 
racial  system.'  " 

Earlier,  on  December  29,  1966  a  three- 
Judge  panel  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  In  seven  school  desegregation 
cases  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama  that: 

"School  authorities  are  under  the  constitu- 
tional compulsion  of  furnishing  a  single 
integrated  school  system." 

The  court  added,  on  the  basis  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  historic  1954  Brown  decision: 
"As  Brown  dictates,  the  decree  places  rb- 
sponsibillty  on  the  school  authorities  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  bring  about  a  unltarv 
non-racial  system.  As  the  Constitution  dic- 
tates, the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
mg:  the  proof  of  a  school  board's  compli- 
ance with  constitutional  standards  is  the 
result— the  performance.  Has  the  operation 
of  the  promised  plan  actuallv  eliminated 
segregated  and  token-desegregated  schools 
and  achieved  substantial  integration?" 
The  court  also  states: 

"Freedom  of  choice  is  not  a  kev  that  opens 
all  doors  to  equal  educational  opJKirtunlties  " 
The  three-Judge  ruling  was  affirmed  bv  a 
majority  of  the  full  I2-Judge  appellate  court 
m  March  1967.  This  court  has  lurlsdlctlon  in 
the  Deep  South  States  of  Georgia.  Alabama 
Florida.  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Whitten  anti-civil- 
rights  provisions  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood—and rejected— for  what"  they 
are : 

They  are  an  attempt  to  impose  a  Fed- 
eral limitation  on  the  flexibility  of  local 
school  districts  to  decide  locallv  the 
means  they  shall  employ  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  schools; 

They  ai'e  an  attempt  to  legislate  a 
requirement  that  so-called  freedom  of 
choice  plans  are  acceptable  means  of  de- 
segregating schools  even  tliough  such 
plans  may  fail  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion and  unconstitutional  segregation  in 
schools: 

They  are  an  attempt  to  perpetuate 
the  infamous  and  blatantly  discrimina- 
tors' "separate  but  equal"  dual  schools 
system  in  the  South  which  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
15  years  ago  in  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education;  and 

They  are  an  attempt  to  negate  effec- 
tive HEW  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  edu- 
cation on  account  of  race,  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  and  manv  other 
reasons,  I  urge  the  deletion  of  these 
noxious  provisions  from  the  Health  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Labor  appropria- 
tions bill  tomorrow. 


XUM 
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THE   FIGHT   FOR    CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  interest  that  outside 
individuals  and  organizations  have 
shown  in  the  vital  issues  of  congressional 
reform.  I  have  recently  read  an  article 
In  the  Ripon  Forum  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  computer  technology  to  con- 
gressional decisiorunaking.  As  you  know. 
I  have  joined  with  nearly  150  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  Congress — the 
use  of  computer  technology  is  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
to  the  Record  I  am  inserting  the  Forum 
Articl«>- entitled  "Coming  Soon:  Systems 
Politlcflr"  by  the  past  president  of  the 
Rlpon  Society.  John  S.  Saloma  III,  as  a 
further  assertion  of  the  pressing  needs 
which  the  Congress  has  for  the  thorough 
and  effective  application  of  computer 
methodology  to  the  congressional  proc- 
esses: 

Coming  Soon:  Systems  Politics 
(Note.— Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  elec- 
tronic age,  the  computer  era  Is  not  really 
upon  us  yet.  Its  arrival  awalta  reductions 
In  tihe  net  costs  of  acquiring,  processing,  stor- 
ing, retrieving,  and  ufiing  information.  As  the 
next  Ave  or  ten  years  witness  the  beginnings 
of  this  process,  government  hb  well  as  the  rest 
of  society  will  begin  to  feel  the  results  of 
this  new  technology  which  will  make  possible 
an  advance  in  human  intellectual  capacity 
comparable  to  the  invention  of  language, 
arable  ninnerals  and  calculus. 

(The  consequences  of  computerization  for 
the  American  system  of  checks  and  balances 
will  of  course  be  fundamental.  With  systems 
anaJysla  will  come  "systems  politics."  John 
S.  Saloma  in,  former  president  of  the  Ripon 
Society  and  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  M.I.T..  working  under  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  the  Amer- 
loan  PoUtlo&l  Science  Association,  has  been 
•tudylng  the  likely  impact  of  a  computer 
technology  on  the  governmental  decision- 
making process.  His  fascinating  discussion  of 
the  potenual  changes  in  the  balance  of  pow- 
er among  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  Bupeauexacies  that  computers  may  spur 
1«  Ml&pCed  from  his  book  Congress  and  the 
New  Politics  published  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  this  month.) 

(By  John  S.  Saloma  III) 
Is  the  demonstrated  success  of  the  com- 
puter and  the  new  information  technology  in 
buainess,  Industry  and  private  Institutions 
transferable  to  the  arena  of  public  pwllcy? 
If  Congress  embraces  the  computer,  the  real- 
ly slgniflcant  result  wUl  be  improved  tech- 
niques of  d«cision-maklng — operations  re- 
search, mathematical  analysis,  systems 
modeling  and  simulation— used  lu  conjunc- 
tion with  computers  and  a  more  adequate 
data  base. 

No  matter  how  conservatively  one  views  the 
future,  computers,  by  virtue  of  their  ability 
to  store  and  process  enormous  amounts  of 
data,  to  calculate  at  lightning  speeds,  and  to 
simulate  human  and  organizational  decision- 
behavior,  provide  man  with  an  intellectual 
tool  of  almost  inconceivable  power.  Almost 
certainly  the  application  of  the  computer 
wUl  introduce  a  new  era  for  both  the  social 
and  political  systems.  There  will  be  cumu- 
lative improvement  in  information  processing 
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and  computer-assisted  techniques  for  analy- 
sis. Together  these  advances  will  dramat- 
ically alter  the  decision-making  context. 
Looking  at  the  massive  information  problems 
in  government  today  suggests  the  potential. 
Information  provides  the  premises  for  deci- 
sion or  action.  By  one  denmtlon,  decision- 
making is  simply  "the  process  of  converting 
information  into  actlop."  Yet  in  a  political 
system  where  Information  is  a  form  of  power, 
there  are  many  limitations  on  acqiUrlng  the 
right  information.  The  political  decision 
maker  needs,  broadly  speaking,  two  types  of 
Information:  technical  information  defining 
the  content  of  a  policy  issue  and  political  in- 
formation concerning  the  relative  strength 
of  competing  claims  and  the  consequences  of 
alternative  decisions. 

CONGRESSIONAL    DATA     WOES 

The  Congress  suffers  from  several  specific 
information  problems.  It  Is  dependent  on  the 
Executive  bureaucracy,  and  that  bureaucracy 
often  cites  Executive  privilege  as  a  Justifica- 
tion for  withholding  information.  In  addi- 
tion the  widespread  secret  classification  of 
material  under  the  mantle  of  "national  se- 
curity" raises  another  powerful  barrier  to 
Congressional  access  to  needed  information. 
Also,  the  individual  member  of  Congress 
groans  under  a  glut  of  paper  and  strains  to 
acqiUre  specific,  reUable  information  as  any- 
one familiar  with  "the  HIU"  will  testify.  Not 
surprisingly,  a  variety  of  simplifying  devices 
are  substituted  for  individual  decisions:  fol- 
lowing party  leadership,  deferring  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  responsible  committee,  vot- 
ing with  state  delegation,  consulting  mem- 
bers who  are  expert  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  etc. 

The  point  is  clear.  Most  of  the  limiting 
conditions  that  act  to  constrain  decision- 
makers in  a  world  of  Imperfect  information 
are  abundantly  present  in  the  contemporary 
Congress.  Congressmen  and  Senators  muddle 
through  as  best  they  can. 

The  question  of  interest  to  us  is  what 
difference  will  the  new  information  tech- 
nology make  for  the  decision-making  process 
in  government.  First  we  shall  examine  a 
range  of  technically  feasible  change;  then, 
some  of  the  political  factors  that  will  con- 
dition such  change  in  the  American  political 
system. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  advances  that 
will  be  made  possible  by  the  new  informa- 
tion technology  Is  Increased  quality  of  in- 
formation (Including  factors  such  as  rele- 
vance, precision,  completeness,  and  timeli- 
ness) and  quality  of  Information  processing 
(accuracy,  speed,  ability  to  handle  complex 
relationships,  inflexibility,  and  potential  for 
codification  in  standard  rules) . 

But,  with  the  computer  the  problem  of  in- 
formation overload  will  be  more  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  individual  decision-maker. 
He  will  have  the  potential  to  get  "on  top"  of 
his  work.  The  computer  can  be  programmed 
to  provide  top  decision-makers  with  "excep- 
tion" information  demanding  attention  or 
action. 

Decision-makers  may  specify  in  advance 
what  types  of  Information  they  wish  to  re- 
ceive on  given  subjects  of  interest  as  new 
information  becomes  available.  Central  li- 
braries or  document  centers  can  then  service 
the  individual  decision-maker  according  to 
his  "interest  profile"  through  a  technique  of 
"selective  dissemination  of  information." 

Instead  of  being  a  largely  passive  recipient 
of  information,  the  decision -maker  will  be 
able  to  Interact  with  the  data  system  using 
it  as  an  active  search  mechanism. 

important  controls  introduced 
Congressmen  may  continue  to  tap  a  variety 
of  information  sources  on  a  random  basis  to 
obtain  political  information,  but  improved 
selective  processing  of  relevant  technical  in- 
formation (and  even  political  Information  on 
their  constituency)  should  significantly 
change  the  problem  of  information  overload. 
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The  Individual  legislator  will  have  an  im- 
portant degree  of  control  over  the  amount 
and  nature  of  information  he  receives. 

The  legislator  will  be  provided  with  the 
capacity  for  systems  thinking  and  systems 
analysis — that  is,  the  dynamic  behavior  of 
complicated  systems  and  the  analysis  of 
multiple  variables.  Such  simulations  will 
permit  the  preparation  of  major  contingency 
plans.  A  lengthened  time  perspective,  and  a 
greater  opportunity  for  strategic  planning 
will  replace  the  "remedial"  orientation  of 
incremental  policy-making  with  orientation 
toward  the  future.  He  will  be  able  to  think 
ahead  more.  Instead  of  exhausting  himself 
Just  trying  to  keep  abreast. 

The    incrementallst's    view    that    "public 
policy  problems  are  too  complex  to  be  well 
understood,  too  complex  to  be  mastered"  and 
that  decision-makers  develop  "a  strategy  to 
cope  with  problems,  not  to  solve  them"  will 
be  replaced  with  a  more  optimistic  perspec- 
tive. Tlie  decision-maker  will  be  "on  top"  of 
information.   He  will   have  analytical   tech- 
niques and  information  processing  capabili- 
ties that  will  give  him  new  understanding  of 
governmental  and  social  systems  and  with 
this  a  sense   that  he  can  manipulate   and 
control    them.    Where    the    incrementallsts 
have  rejected  the  Impossible  prescription  to 
be  comprehensive  in  favor  of  a  more  man- 
ageable strategy  of  "outright  neglect."  The 
new  Information  technology  will  enable  the 
decision -maker   to   develop  a   more  rational 
and  aggressive  strategy  of  problem-solving. 
But   perhaps   the   greatest   long-run   con- 
tribution of  the  computer  to  man's  problem- 
solving    capacity    will     be     its    ability    to 
facilitate  two  types  of  breakthrough  in  col- 
laborative research.  The  first  of  these  gains 
is  the  cumulative  storage  and  preservation 
of  solutions — a  kind  of  division  of  intellec- 
tual labor.  Since  a  computer  never  forgets, 
all  gains  or  improvements  in  computation  or 
analysis,    no    matter    how    incremental,    are 
preserved   until   better   techniques   are   per- 
fected and  may  be  retrieved,  used  and  re- 
fined  by  contemporary   and   future   genera- 
lions  of  decision-makers. 

One  does  not  have  to  'be  a  technological 
radical  to  appreciate  the  cumulative  po- 
tential of  computer  programming.  If  most 
human  decisions  have  an  underlying  struc- 
ture, as  disjointed,  incremental,  restricted  in 
scope  as  that  structure  may  be.  in  time  com- 
puter programmers  and  analysts  will  discover 
and  program  the  implicit  decision  tech- 
niques, rules,  and  coefficients.  Already  com- 
puter programs  based  on  the  analysis  of  past 
managerial  behavior  have  proved  more  ef- 
ficient than  continued  management  practices 
(i.e.,  rules  of  thumb)  based  on  experience. 
Most  computer  experts  do  not  expect  the 
computer  to  replace  the  human  decision- 
maker but  rather  to  extend  his  planning  and 
decisional  capacities  through  the  continued 
refinement  of  man-machine  interaction.  The 
computer  will  thus  absorb  the  incremental- 
lsts in  its  inexorable  accumulation  of  in- 
tellectual power. 

"on-une"  community 
Even  more  significant  than  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  computer  programs  is  the  ad- 
vent in  prototype  form  of  "the  on-line  intel- 
lectual community"  based  on  man-computer 
interaction  and  computer-facilitated  cooper- 
ation among  men  in  a  university  setting. 
Carl  P.  J.  Overhage  and  R.  Joyce  Harman  de- 
scribe the  potential  breakthrough  based  on 
the  experience  of  Project  MAC  (research  and 
development  of  Machine-Aided  Cognition 
and  Multiple-Access  Computer  systems)  at 
M.I.T.: 

"Because  communication  among  men  is 
fallible,  and  because  heretofore  men  did  not 
have  effective  ways  of  expressing  complex 
ideas  unambiguously — and  recalling  them, 
testing  them,  transferring  them,  and  convert- 
ing them  from  a  static  record  into  observ- 
able,  dynamic   behavior — the   accumulation 
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of  oorrel«table  contributions  was  opposed  by 
continual  erosion;  and  the  melding  of  con- 
tributions was  hampered  by  divergencies  of 
convention  and  format  that  kept  one  man's 
ideas  from  meshing  with  another's.  The  pros- 
pect is  that,  when  several  or  many  p)eople 
work  together  within  the  context  of  an  on- 
line, interactive,  community  computer  net- 
work, the  superior  facilities  of  that  network 
for  expressing  ideas,  preserving  facts,  model- 
ing processes,  and  information  and  the  same 
behavior — those  superior  facilities  will  so 
foster  the  growth  and  Integration  of  knowl- 
edge that  the  Incidence  of  major  achieve- 
ment will  be  markedly  increased." 

Comparable  networks  will  in  time  be  avail- 
able in  business  and  government  and  among 
sectors  of  each  of  these  communities  with 
overlapping  research  interests.  The  potential 
of  man-machine-man  interaction  for  pure 
and  applied  research  is  one  of  the  scarcely 
realized  but  most  staggering  potentials  of 
the  new  information  technology. 

Before  examining  the  overall  significance  of 
these  factors  on  decision-making  In  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  wise  to  examine  some  res- 
ervations about  the  revolutionary  impact  of 
information  technology. 

DILEMMAS    persist 

Lessening  the  information  constraints  on 
and  increasing  the  potency  of  the  analytical 
tools  available  to  decision-makers  will  not 
remove  the  dilemmas  of  decision -making. 
There  are  llnUtatlons  that  go  well  beyond 
Information  per  se.  As  the  Information  con- 
straints on  decision-makers  are  eased,  other 
limiting  factors  and  decisions  will  come  into 
play : 

1.  The  problem  of  values.  If  we  define  poli- 
tics as  a  struggle  for  control  stemming  from 
conflict  over  the  direction  of  social  life  and 
public  policy,  it  is  clear  that  the  central 
problem  at  politics  is  one  of  values,  not 
information.  Decision-making  involves  values 
at  all  stages.  Choice  activity  especially  re- 
quires value  criteria  for  decision.  For  in- 
stance, budgeting  is  a  political  activity  and 
the  problem  of  choice  or  allocation  ulti- 
mately remains  one  of  values. 

2.  The  political  use  and  abuse  of  informa- 
tion. Information  systems  in  government  may 
be  used  to  serve  the  political  purposes  of  the 
political  actors  who  have  the  resources  to 
control  them.  How  then  can  one  prevent  the 
President  or  program-oriented  bureau  chief 
from  consciously  or  unconsciously  biasing 
an  information  system  that  Congress  must 
use? 

3.  Cost  factors.  Government  (and  the 
taxpayer)  must  pay  the  bill  for  the  com- 
puters, their  programming  and  the  person- 
nel to  man  them.  Balanced  against  this  cost 
Is  the  problem  of  final  p>ayoffs:  how  much 
tangible  difference  will  all  this  new  equip- 
ment make? 

Acknowledging  these  reservations,  how- 
ever, we  stUl  believe  that  the  combined  and 
cumulative  impact  of  the  new  information 
technology  will  bring  some  radical  changes 
in  the  environment  of  governmental  deci- 
sion-making. 

Mid- 1970  is  only  six  years  away — Is  It  Im- 
pKJssible  that  improvements  in  the  legislative 
process  from  wide  use  of  advanced  data  sys- 
tems will  actually  be  achieved  by  Idisf 
Studies  by  RAND  Corporation  experts  sug- 
gest that  by  the  early  1970's  computers  will 
be  small,  plentiful,  and  inexpensive.  Com- 
puting power  will  be  available  to  anyone  who 
needs  It.  or  wants  It,  or  can  use  it  either  by 
means  of  a  personal  console  connected  to 
some  large  central  facility,  or  by  a  small  per- 
sonal machine.  Additional  projections  fore- 
see, by  1975.  a  computer  that  will  make  pos- 
sible automatic  libraries  able  to  look  up  and 
reproduce  copy;  by  1978.  automated  looking 
up  of  legal  information,  and  the  widespread 
use  of  automatic  decision-making  at  the 
management  level  for  industrial  and  national 
planning.  By  the  mid-1980's,  the  computer 
will  begin  to  realize  Its  pK>tentlal  as  a  re- 
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search  tool  through  modeling  and  experi- 
mentation, as  an  integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  In  areas  such  as  medi- 
cine and  biological  sciences. 

Assuming  that  the  projected  technology  Is 
largely  realized  within  the  Executive  branch 
by  the  mld-1970's,  we  shall  examine  some  of 
its  consequences  within  the  Executive  and 
then  go  on  to  examine  the  potential  Impact 
on  Congress. 

NEW    bureaucratic    CLASS 

First,  there  will  result  a  centralization  of 
effective  decision-making  authority  at  the 
Presidential  and  departmental  levels.  As  the 
compartmentalized  information  resources  of 
individual  agencies  are  integrated  into  com- 
prehensive information  systems,  political  ex- 
ecutives will  have  greater  leverage  over  the 
bureaucracy.  At  the  same  time  fewer  people 
win  be  involved  In  policy  decisions.  The 
likely  long-term  trend  In  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  toward  the  development  of 
highly  trained  professional  "analyst"  staffs 
within  the  Budget  Bureau  and  at  the  de- 
partmental secretary  level.  "Hie  power  of  the 
analyst  within  the  Executive  branch  will 
pose  new  problems  for  Congressional  watch- 
dogs. Congress  must  define  new  p>olnts  of 
access  and  review  in  the  decision-making 
process  if  the  historical  concept  of  balance 
is  to  be  maintained. 

Secondly,  there  will  develop  a  more  ex- 
plicit candid  style  of  politics  which  may 
complicate  the  problem  of  achieving  polit- 
ical consensus.  The  above  point  to  Important 
secondary  consequences  for  Congress. 

THE   IMPAtM   ON    CONGRESS 

In  January,  1968,  the  Legislative  branch 
acquired  its  first  Analysis  and  Data  Process- 
ing (ADP)  installation  directly  Involved  in 
aiding  the  legislative  process.  The  new  on- 
line terminal  system,  Installed  in  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Division  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  now  enables  LRS  to  record  and 
store  on  magnetic  tape  descriptions  of  all 
bills  and  resolutions  Introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress.  The  system  will  compile  by  com- 
puter the  "Digest  of  Public  Bills"  and  even- 
tually allow  random  recall  of  bills  by  num- 
ber, title,  and  word  descriptions,  at  the 
request  of  a  Congressional  office  or  commit- 
tee. (Upwards  of  26.000  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  In  the  89th  Congress — an 
indication  of  the  scale  of  the  project.) 

Congressman  Robert  McClory  (R-Ill.)  who 
in  the  89th  Congress  introduced  the  first  bill 
In  either  House  directly  applying  ADP  tech- 
niques to  the  work  of  Congress,  has  been 
the  most  articulate  spokesman  for  Congres- 
sional action.  Congressman  McClory,  con- 
cerned by  the  growing  "information  gap" 
between  the  President  and  Congress,  pro- 
posed to  equip  the  Congress  with  "an  iden- 
tified capability,  based  on  automatic  data 
processing  devices  and  procedures,  to  re- 
trieve selected  information  that  Is  of  priority 
value  to  the  Members  and  cwnmlttees." 

After  viewing  the  new  system,  Congress- 
man McClory  anticipated  that  some  of  the 
next  ADP  applications  might  be: 

(1)  Dally  printouts  summarizing  the  pre- 
vious day's  Congressional  action; 

(2)  An  automated  index  of  congressional 
documents  and  legal  periodicals; 

(3)  Up-to-the-minute  information  on  leg- 
islative issues  scheduled  for  debate; 

(4)  Vote     summaries     on     bills     already 
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(5)  The  status  of  legislation  pending  in 
committee; 

(6)  Description  of  information  stored  on 
computer  files  In  the  Executive  departments. 

TH£     WIND     IS     SHlrriNG 

A  quiet  revolution  in  thinking  appears  to 
be  taking  place  on  Capitol  Hill.  Members  pri- 
vately express  the  desire  to  be  aware  of  com- 
ing problems  so  they  can  "gear  up"  for  them. 
A  few  Senators  and  Congressmen  already 
sense  that  information  technology  Is  the 
"coming  thing"  and  are  investing  their  own 


time  as  well  as  that  of  their  committee  staff 
and /or  their  office  staff  in  developing  a 
greater  familiarity  with  information  systems. 

A  wide  range  of  Congressional  committees 
have  been  studying  a  variety  of  related 
problems  (and  educating  their  members  in 
the  process)  :  the  implementation  of  (PPBS) 
the  Plannlng-Programming  Budgeting  Sys- 
tem pioneered  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara;  the  development 
of  social  indicators  and  a  system  of  social  ac- 
counts; copyright  legislation  relating  to  in- 
formation retrieval;  the  application  of  the 
systems  approach  to  urban  problems  and  en- 
vironmental pollution:  and.  the  conse- 
quences of  computer  technology  for  indi- 
vidual privacy.  The  committee  publications 
of  the  Congress — hearings,  staff  reports  and 
memoranda,  selected  d(x:ument8 — already 
constitute  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  relevant  sheafs  of  facts  on  the  social  and 
political  Implications  of  the  new  information 
technology. 

While  most  Congressmen  and  their  staffs 
have  had  only  a  brief  introduction  to  infor- 
mation technology  and  its  ptotential,  a  start 
has  at  least  been  made.  The  real  change  in 
Congressional  attitude  and  skills  will  prob- 
ably not  be  felt,  however,  until  a  new  wave 
of  pK>Iltlcal  talent  with  {>ractical  experience 
with  computers — through  universities  and 
the  private  sector — is  elected  to  Congress. 
Some  of  the  IBM  experts  have  already  turned 
up  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  One  of  them: 
formerly  employed  by  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  CorpKwatlon  and  a  candidate 
for  the  Doctorate  in  Business  Government 
Relations  from  the  Harvard  Business  School 
(then)  freshman  Congressman  Donald  W. 
Riegle.  Jr.,  (R-Mich),  caused  somewhat  of  a 
stir  in  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1967  by 
sending  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  a  request  for  a  matrix  of  85  spe- 
cific data  Items  for  which  he  (Rlegel)  had 
written  a  computer  program.  Another  fresh- 
man Senator  with  a  combined  engineering 
and  law  background.  Senator  Howard  H. 
Baker.  Jr.  (R-Tenn).  lectured  the  Associa- 
tion for  Computing  Machinery  about  the  im- 
pending nuclear  power  breakthrough  In 
breeder  reactors  that  could  produce  power  at 
almost  zero  fuel  cost  and  the  need  for  a  much 
broader  Congressional  overview  and  plan  for 
the  technological  and  social  revolution  that 
this  implied.  Senator  Baker  has  been  an  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  a  new  Senate  Select 
Committee  for  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment. 

Impressive  as  these  Individual  examples 
may  be,  Congress  as  an  Institution  has  yet 
to  experience  the  potential  of  Infonnatlon 
technology.  Widespread  Congressional  inter- 
est suggests  a  greater  receptivity  toward 
computers  and  information  systems  than 
might  at  first  Inspection  have  been  antici- 
pated. It  is  still  likely,  however,  that  Con- 
gress will  lag  behind  the  Executive  In  fully 
accepting  the  new  technology. 

HOW    LONG    WILL    IT    TAKE 

How  great  a  lag  will  exist  by  our  projected 
date  of  1975 — assuming  that  Congress  per- 
mits the  Executive  to  Implement  the  new 
technology  without  hlnderances?  We  may 
posit  three  p>oints  on  a  continuum  from  (I) 
Congressional  resistance  to  computer  tech- 
nology, notably  the  failure  to  fund  any  cen- 
tral computational  facility  for  use  by  the 
Congress,  the  failure  to  budget  any  allowance 
for  Congressmen  to  utilize  other  facilities, 
and  the  failure  to  provide  Einalyst  staff  for 
the  use  of  the  committees  and 'or  members; 
through  (II)  limited  Congressional  accept- 
ance of  computer  facilities  and  analyst  staff 
with  access  tightly  controlled  by  the  indi- 
vidual committees  and/ cm-  party  leaderships; 
to  (III)  open  Congressional  acceptance,  with 
all  members  enjoying  "free"  use  of  computer 
facilities  and  full  access  to  staff  and  data  re- 
sources. Ac:cording  to  our  projection.  Con- 
gress could  have  moved  all  the  way  to  Situ- 
ation m  by  the  mid-lSTO's.  A  more  realistic 
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Mtlmate  would  place  It  somewhere  between 
SUuations  n  and  in.  Ultimately,  in  our  esti- 
mate. Congress  will  operate  In  Situation  in 
although  the  exact  institutional  form  In 
which  It  organizes  and  applies  these  new  re- 
sources remains  to  be  determined 

Accelerating  the  acceptance  of  Innovation 
are  the  bullt-ln  tensions  between  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriations  committees  both 
eager  to  control  program  decision;  the  pub- 
licity Incentive  ror  committee  and  sub- 
committee chairmen  generally  to  Identify 
themselves  with  Innovations  and  the  peren- 
nial Congressional  fear  that  Congress  is  yield- 
ing initiative  and  authority  to  the  President- 
party  competition;  and,  the  generational  di- 
vide between  "activists"  and  high  seniority 
Congressmen. 

Indeed,   once   he   had   access   to   the   new 
data  processing  and  systems  analysis  tools 
the  contributions  of  the  Individual  legislator 
would    be   considerably    enlarged.    We   have 
noted  the  contribution  of  Individual  legisla- 
tors to  Congressional  Initiative  In  legislation 
andlnvestlgatlon.  Although  only  a  minority 
of  Congressmen  will  choose  to  play  the  role 
of  legislative  Inventor  or  watchdog,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  members  will  be  enor- 
mousUUncreased  by  computer-assisted  tech- 
?ilque9_Qf  search  and  analysis.  Members  will 
be  free  to  "browse"  through  the  data  archives 
in  developing  and  assessing  legislative  alter- 
natives. Some  legislators  will  hire  professional 
analysts    on    their    office    staffs    or    acquire 
analytical  skills  themselves.  While  such  legis- 
lative diligence  will  still  be  the  exception  one 
can   readily   foresee   a   Congressman   sitting 
at  a  console  in  his  office  pouring  over  a  com! 
puter  print-out  into  the  late  evening  hours 
and   cutting  through   the   paper  arguments 
and  justlflcatlons  of  Executive  programs  with 
penetrating  lines  of  questions. 

In  addition,  ad  hoc  congressional  study 
and  work  groups  would  freely  form  and  dis- 
perse as  new  challenging  tasks  arose  at  the 
interstices  of  committee  power.  The  work  of 
such  study  groups  would  be  "collateral"  to 
that  of  the  standing  committees  but  would 
Introduce  a  needed  flexibility  Into  the  Con- 
gressional organization. 


CAN  DEMOCRATIZE  COMMrpTEES 

While  information  systems  afford  new  pos- 
slbim  es  for  specialization  and  Increased 
wT"^*  ^"^"-^P^i^iiy  in  the  area  of 
legislative  oversight  or  control  of  the  Execu- 

I  h?,!!"'*f  ""^'^y'  ^^^y  ^^""l^l  also  afford  pos- 
sibilities to  "democratize"  committee  power 
Where  limited  Information  previously  con-' 
inrf.t?H  .'^'■^''^  advantages  on  those  few 
individuals  who  had  the  legislative  seniority 
and  central  committee  positions  to  accumu- 

o*>,^.r'^^'"^''™*"°"'  °°^  generalized  avail- 
ability of  information  and  program  analyses 
would  enable  Junior  committee  membe,^  and 

i^^!t  ^^K^""^^"*""^"  "°^  °°  ^^^  committee 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  Issues 
involved.  The  majority  would  have  g«a"w 
opportunity  to  Influence  committee  action 
and  to  prevail  against  the  committee  on  the 
of  th»  f"  '«^ ^action  wa£  not  representative 
of  the  views  of  the  entire  membership 
.n^hf^J^""^^'*    information    systems   should 

for  «l^,°n^T  '°  ^"^^y  """'^  ^he  necessl  y 
for  specialization  and  the  goal  of  compre- 
hensive policy  reviews.  Where  Informailon 
on  Executive  agency  activities  has  b^Tcom- 

^Z^:""^^'^"^  *'^'''"  '^'  Executive  bud^t 
and  the  Congressional  committee  system    it 
would  now  be  available  to  any  curious  Con- 
gressman. The  "special  analyses"  of  the  f^ 
eral  budget  already  being  developed  by  the 

kind"  n,°'  '*'"  °"^^"  ^'^  ^  prototype  o^f    he 
kind    01    comprehensive    Information    that 

ln''d",f;r'?"'ti'^°'""^'"^  ^"  *>«  able  to  up 
Individual  Congressional  committees,  no 
longer  limited  to  Information  wlthliTthelr 

loci  for  government-wide  program  review 
and  coordination.  Where  the  PrfsldTnt  alone 
has  had  the  Information  to  develop  a  mes^! 
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^l^L***"*'''  coordination.  Congresslonaa 
committees  would  now  share  that  Informa- 
tion, and  the  authority  to  use  It,  subject  to 
the  majority  support  of  Congress. 

NEW  aALANCE  OF  POWES 

While  the  appUoatlon  of  InformaUon  tech- 
nology In  government  will  have  Its  greatest 
immediate  poUtlcal  Impact  leithin  the  Ex- 
ecutive   (With   Important   secondary   conse- 
quences, as  we  have  observed  for  the  Con- 
gress),   the    longer    term    consequences    of 
better  Information  In  government  raise  fun- 
damental questions  about  the  American  sys- 
tem of  separated  powers.  Congress  and  legls- 
!^  Vif  ^**'^®  generally  need  not  lose  power 
.^r^     f^""''*-  '^^  Pot-entlal  advance  In 
information      technology      u      theoretically 
equally  accessible  to  both,  the  President  and 
Congress,    with    Congress    standing    to    en- 
hance   te  powers  versus  the  ExecuUve  con- 
siderably.   The    thorny    question    of     how 
power  Should  be  organized  in  the  American 
polltclal  system  will  be  faced  once  again 

Beginning  roughly  with  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  and  Including  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  Executive 
bureaucracy,  the  Executive  staffs  to  the 
President,   and   the   Legislative   Reorganlza- 

ITr^,"!!'^'^*^-  ^^"^  ""^  ^  specialization 
of    roles— Executive    leadership    and    Con- 

"pf2!°^.°'  '■'''"''''  °'"  oversight.  The  model  of 
ExecuUve-oentered"  government  while  tend- 
i'^H  ^^^'^ance  the  power  of  the  President 
and  reduce  the  autonomy  of  Congress,  was 
bas^  on  a  rationale  that  differentiated  roles 
for  President  and  Congress. 
Simply  suted,  the  President  set  the  agenda 
legislation;      the     Congress     reviewed 
amended,  and  passed  legislation;   the  Presi- 
dent supervised  the  execution  of  the  laws 
by  the  fe<leral  bureaucracy;  and  the  Congress 
reviewed    administrative    performance     Ex- 
ecutive-centered government,  however   con- 
ferred  Important   relative    information    ad- 
vantages on  the  President.  The  President  was 
closer  to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Executive  bureaucracy.  He  had  access  to  the 
detailed  Information  generated  by  the  bude- 

frtf^H?'"''*,*^'*  ^^^  """""""s  intelligence 
activities  of  the  general  bureaucracy.  More- 
over, the  budgetary  process  and  supporting 
central  staff  gave  him  a  continuing  frame: 
work  for  decision.  ^ 
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BLtmiUNC  DISTINCTIONS 

A  second  major  raUonallzatlon  of  author- 
ity has   begun  with  the  new  emphasis  on 
program  budgeting  and  Information  systems 
^ngovemment.  As  this  rationalization  pro- 
ceeds many  of  the  assumptions  underlylne 
specialized  role*  for  the  Pr'Lldent  and  Con! 
gress  wUl  have  to  be  re-examined.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Executive  declslon-maklne 
and  broad  policy  oversight  will  become  m! 
creaslngly   blurred  as   the   time  perspective 
of  governmental  decision-makers  is  length- 
Z^.Jf  improved  Information  systems  j^eld 
better  Indicators  of  performance,  reduce  the 
time  of  the  management  information  cycle 
and  permit  real-time  monitoring  of  govern-' 
mental  acUviaes,  the  Congressional  role  of 
oversight"   (review  after  the  fact)    will  be 
supplemented  by  new  possibilities  for  "con- 
trol     (leglslauve  decision  or  activity  prior 
to  the  relevant  administrative  action)    The 
poUcy  or  control  functions  of  the  President 
and  Congress  will  become  less  distinguish- 
able as  both  develop  the  capacity  to  ask  pro- 
gram questions  and  undertake  analysed  of 
data  from  the  same  generalized  InformaUon 
systems  or  speclaUy  developed  systems  for 
their  own  use. 

One  restraint  on  a  fully  developed  Con- 
gressional policy  role  In  the  past  has  been 
the  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  build  a 
parallel  legislative  staff  bureaucracy.  As  a 
result.  Congress  has  often  had  to  "second 
f.'it^.  *^^  Executive  without  the  Informa- 
tion to  back  Its  hunches.  Now,  as  technol- 
ogy  generalizes  the  availability  of  Informa- 


tion, Congress  can  tap  Into  Executive-based 
information  systems,  establish  quality  con- 
trols, and  develop  more  limited  Information 
systems  for  Its  own  specific  requirements 
Congress  will  review,  evaluate,  analyze  and 
make  its  own  determination  of  priorities 
The  process  of  making  choices  and  analyses 
more  explicit  enables  Congress  to  participate 
much  more  Intelligently  and  vigorously,  with 
a  limited  staff,  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  there  may  even  be  a  danger  of 
too  vigorous  participation. 

The  new  definition  of   the  separation   of 
powers  that  will  evolve  Is  a  matter  for  specu- 
lation.   If   we   assume   the   trends   that    we 
projected     earlier,     distinctive     Presidential 
and  congressional  biases  may  soon  develon 
In   the  decision-making   process.   We  might 
expect  the  Executive  to  overemphasize  the 
benefits  of  rationalization  in  program  for- 
mulation and  administration,   to  over\'aIue 
economic  and  technical  criteria  of  perform- 
ance.   If    the    new    Information    technology 
leads   to   an   increasing   separation   between 
operating   missions,    life    styles,    and    social 
roles  for  those  Institutions  and  Individuals 
involved  In  raUonallzed  activities  compared 
to  those  involved   in   nonratlonallzed   ones 
Congress,  representative  of  a  society  embrac- 
ing both  lifestyles,  would  Inherit  the  difficult 
task  of  mediating  the  Impact  of  the  former 
on  the  latter  and  restraining  the  tendency 
toward   Irrational    and   frustrated    response 
Congress   would   add   elements   of    "political 
rationality,"  considerations  of  human  costs 
and  benefits  to  the  decision-making  process. 

SYSTEMIC    DISSONANCE 

In  this  context,  one  rationale  for  the  sepa- 
ration   of   powers— "systemic    dissonance"— 
takes  on  new  significance.  We  have  suggested 
through  this  discussion  that  the  revolution 
in  Information  technology  represents  an  al- 
most   immeasurable    potential    Increase    In 
man's   knowledge— especially  in   his   under- 
standing of  and  ability  to  control  his  environ- 
ment. The  Intelligent  use  of  that  knowledge 
and  the  power  it  confers  Is  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  United  States  It  Involves 
the    democratic    consideration    of    emerging 
technological   possibility   and   consequences 
The   multiple   perspective   of   the   American 
system,  the  numerous  points  for  developing 
testing,  and  advancing  ideas  may  ultimately 
prove   to  be   one   of   the  greatest   assets  of 
American  democracy  In  the  future 
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DRUG    ABUSE    AND    OUR    PRESENT 
EFFORTS  TO  MEET  THE  PROBLEM 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  9312,  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  special  education 
programs  on  the  very  serious  drug  prob- 
lem we  face,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
Nixon  administration  express  Its  inten- 
tion to  work  toward  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  exactly  what 
sources  of  Federal  aid  are  presently 
available  for  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  drug  abuse.  I  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing compilations  of  Federal  programs 
prepared.  The  first  Is  a  -'Summary  of 
Federal  Laws  Providing  Aid  to  States 
o"u  f^ali^es  for  the  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Narcotic  Drug  Ad- 
dicts" prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress.   The   second    Is    an    abstraction 


from  the  "Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic 
Assistance"  compiled  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

I  insert  these  in  the  Record  in  the 
hope  that  a  look  at  our  past  efforts  at 
drug  control  may  provide  some  insight 
into  where  our  emphasis  should  be  placed 
in  the  future: 
Summary  of  Federal  Laws  Providing  Am  to 

States  and  Localities  for  the  Treatment 

AND    Rehabilitation    of    Narcotic    Drug 

Addicts 

coMMUNrrY  mental  health  centers  act 

OF    1963 

The  Act  provides  for  grants  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  public  and  other  non- 
profit mental  health  centers.  Tlie  grant  may 
range  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  Allotments  to  States 
are  based  upon  population  and  need. 

Under  a  1965  amendment,  grants  are  avail- 
able to  help  pay  salaries  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  employed  In  mental 
health  centers.  The  funds  are  awarded  on  a 
decreasing  percentage  basis  for  a  center's 
first  51  months  of  operation.  Grants  may 
cover  75  percent  of  eligible  staff  costs  the 
first  15  months,  60  percent  in  the  first  subse- 
quent year,  45  percent  in  the  second,  and  30 
percent  In  the  final  year  of  support.  Staffing 
grants  are  awarded  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Mental  Health  directly  to  the  facility  on  a 
12-month  basis.  Construction  grants  go  to 
mental  health  centers  that  will  provide  at 
least  5  services:  consultation  and  education, 
emergency  psychiatric  help,  partial  hospitali- 
zation, and  inpatient  and  outpatient  services. 
During  consideration  of  the  legislation  in 
1963.  It  was  established  that  the  Dejwrtment 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare — responsi- 
ble for  administration  of  the  Act — inter- 
preted the  term  "mental  illness"  so  as  to  In- 
clude narcotic  drug  addiction.  The  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  therefore, 
may  be  used  (although  not  exclusively)  for 
the  treatment  and  care  of  narcotic  drug  ad- 
dicts (however,  see  the  Alcoholic  and  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1968,  below). 

As  of  March  1,  1968.  271  centers  had  re- 
ceived Federal  support  either  for  construc- 
tion or  staffing,  or  both.  These  centers  are 
located  In  48  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico.  More  than  1.000  insti- 
tutions— universities,  social  service  agencies, 
clinics,  community  and  State  hospitals — 
have  aided  In  the  development  of  these 
centers. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTTNITY    ACT    OF    1964 

The  1966  amendments  to  the  Ek:onomic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  contained  authori- 
zation for  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
narcotic  addiction  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs  are  bo  In- 
clude provisions  for  the  detoxification,  guid- 
ance, training,  and  Job  placement  of  nar- 
cotic addicts.  Although  the  amendments  do 
not  specify  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  these  programs,  the  conference  report 
Indicates  that  the  committee  explicitly 
agreed  that  no  less  than  $12  million  of  the 
earmarked  funds  for  health  service  programs 
($61,000,000)  or  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
such  funds  as  may  actually  be  appropri- 
ated, be  used  for  narcotic  rehabilitation. 
Subsequently.  $11.2  million  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  antl- addiction  programs  for  fis- 
cal year  1967.  No  further  appropriations  have 
been  made. 

The  funds  are  made  available  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narotlc  drug 
addicts  through  the  Community  Action 
Program  (Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act),  and  In  1967  CAP  supported 
eight  narcoUc  control  projects.  The  first  of 
these  to  be  funded  was  a  narcotic  addition 
program  In  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  pro- 
gram provides  for  both  hosplteltzatlon  and 
Job  training.  The  rehabilitation  program  In- 
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volves  not  only  the  addict  but  his  family  as 
well.  Funds  were  also  awarded  to  Puerto 
Rico,  Chicago.  Tacoma  (Washington).  New 
Jersey.  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  City  and 
Los  Angeles  In  1967. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICT    REHABILITATION    ACT    OF    1866 

The  Act  Is  designed  primarily  to  promote 
the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  violating  cer- 
tain Federal  criminal  laws.  In  addition,  it 
provides  for  procedures  whereby  an  Indi- 
vidual not  charged  with  any  crime  may  be 
committed  to  a  Federal  "institution  for 
treatment:  and  it  provides  for  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  other 
public  and  private  organizations  and  Insti- 
tutions for  the  development  and  operation 
of  addict  treatment  facilities. 

Title  I  provides  for  the  civil  commitment 
of  certain  addicts  charged  with  Federal  law 
violation  who  desire  to  be  treated  for  their 
addiction  In  lieu  of  standing  trial.  Title  II 
provides  for  a  sentencing  procedure  to  com- 
mit for  treatment  those  addicts  (qualifying 
under  the  law)  who  are  convicted  of  a  Fed- 
eral crime.  Title  III  provides  for  civil  com- 
mitment to  a  Federal  institution  of  addicts 
who  are  not  charged  with  any  criminal  of- 
fense, "ntle  IV,  Section  401.  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  outpatient  services  for  per- 
sons released  after  confinement  under  this 
or  any  other  act  providing  for  treatment  of 
narcotic  drug  addiction. 

Section  402  of  'Htle  IV  authorizes  the 
Suregon  General  to  make  grants  to  States, 
local  governments  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations  and  institu- 
tions for  the  development  and  operation  of 
facilities  for  the  treatment  (Including  post- 
hospltallzatlon  treatment)  of  addicts.  It  also 
provides  for  Federal  aid  for  field  testing  and 
demonstration  projects,  surveys  and  training 
programs.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000,000 
was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  for 
the  succeeding  year. 

Section  402  of  the  Act  was  repealed  by  the 
Alcoholic  and  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1968  (see  below).  Under 
these  amendments  the  assistance  program 
provisions  are  transferred  from  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  to  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963. 

THE    alcoholic    AND    NARCOTIC    REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1968 

These  amendments  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963  by  au- 
thorizing funds  ($15.000.(X)0  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970)  for 
grants  for  construction  and  staffing  of  facili- 
ties for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction. 

The  grants  are  offered  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  treat- 
ment facilities  (Including  post-hospitaliza- 
tlon  treatment  facilities)  for  narcotic  addicts 
and  to  assist  In  meeting  professional  and 
technical  personnel  costs  for  the  initial 
operation  of  such  facilities.  The  grants  for 
personnel  costs  may  be  awarded  to  those  fa- 
cilities constructed  under  Part  A  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (providing 
for  construction  of  mental  health  centers  in 
general )  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
amendments.  In  addition,  such  grants  may 
be  made  for  the  operation  of  new  services  in 
other  treatment  facilities  for  narcotic 
addicts. 

Grants  are  to  be  administered  on  the  same 
basis  as  are  those  made  to  general  mental 
health  centers  as  provided  for  In  Parts  A 
and  B  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act.  The  construction  grants  are  made 
to  the  States,  based  on  population  and  need, 
and  are  administered  by  State  mental  health 
agencies  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as 
have  been  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
The  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
total  grant  received  by  any  one  construction 
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project  may  range  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds. 

Staffing  grants  are  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  directly 
to  the  facility.  Tlie  funds  are  made  avail- 
able on  a  decreasing  percentage  basis  during 
the  center's  first  51  months  of  operation. 
Grants  may  cover  75  percent  of  eligible  staff 
costs  for  the  first  15  months,  60  percent 
In  the  first  subsequent  year.  45  percent  in 
the  second,  and  30  percent  in  the  final  year 
of  support. 

The  amendments  also  contain  authoriza- 
tion for  training  development  and  for  the 
conduct  of  surveys  to  evaluate  the  addic- 
tion treatment  and  prevention  programs 
funded  under  the  Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  narcotic  addict  re- 
habilitation section  of  these  amendments 
are  modifications  of  the  program  author- 
ized under  section  402  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act.  According  to  the  House 
report  accompanying  ihe  amendments,  "Tlie 
stated  intent  of  this  provision  of  the  1966 
Act  is  to  assist  communities  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  network  of  comprehensive, 
aftercare,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. The  legislative  history  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  development  of  these  com- 
munity-based programs  was  intended  to  be 
related  to  other  community  mental  health 
services."  The  provisions  of  this  program 
were  transferred  to  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  by  these  amendments 
and  Section  402  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  was  rep>ealed. 

It  was  noted  in  the  House  report:  "The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  not  to  establish 
Federal  programs  for  those  problem  areas, 
but  rather  to  provide  seed  money  to  encour- 
age the  States  and  local  communities  to  es- 
tablish programs  to  deal  with  these  health 
problems." 

Catalog  op  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 

ALCOHOLISM prevention   AND   CONTROL 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program :  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  Federal  assistance  in  the 
construction  and  initial  staffing  of  services 
for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts  as  part  of 
community  mental  health  centers.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
and  continuity  of  care  for  alcoholics  and  also 
narcotic  addicts. 

Who  Can  Apply  and  How  to  Apply:  Public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  may  apply 
but  they  must  be  affiliated  with  a  commu- 
nity mental  health  center,  if  one  exists  in  the 
community.  Applications  received  by  Re- 
gional Offices  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

For  Information  Contact:  National  Center 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcohol- 
ism. National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
5454  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 
20203.  Printed  information  available. 

Authorizing  Legislation:  42  U.S.C.  291  et 
seq. 

Administering  Agency:  Public  Health 
Service,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

INDIAN    HEALTH    FACILITIES    CONSTRUCTION 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program:  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  construction  of  hospi- 
tals, sanitation  facilities  and  health  centers. 
Including  school  health  centers,  and  health 
stations  for  provision  of  health  care  for  more 
than  403,000  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
who  apply  directly  to  the  facilities  for  ser;-- 
ices.  In  certain  locations  the  Service  con- 
structs personnel  quarters,  and  It  performs 
alterations  to  upgrade  and  modernize  its 
facilities. 

Who  Can  Apply  and  How  to  Apply:  Com- 
munities may  request  financial  assistance  for 
construction  of  community  hospitals  from 
the  Indian  Health  Service.  The  Service  can 
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provide  such  assistance  when  it  Is  deemed 
the  moet  effective  way  of  providing  health 
care.  Applications  for  assistance  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  address  shown  below. 

For  Information  Contact:  Indian  Health 
Service,  7915  Eastern  Avenue,  Sliver  Spring, 
Md.  20910. 

Printed  Information  Available:  The  In- 
dian Health  Program  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service;  The  Second  Annual  Report  to 
the  Indian  People. 

Authorizing  Legislation:  42  U.S.C.  2001- 
2004a. 

Administering  Agency:  Public  Health  Ser\'- 
ice,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
mlmstratlon.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

JUVENH-E     DELINQUENCY     PREVENTION     AND 
CONTROL 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program:  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  States  and  local 
communities  strengthen  and  improve  their 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Juvenile  aid  systems,  and 
to  provide  diagnostic  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tive, and  preventive  services  to  youth  who 
are  delinquent  or  In  danger  of  becoming  de- 
liH(luent.  To  accomplish  these  aims,  grants, 
tecUjaical  assistance,  and  information  serv- 
ices are  authorized  in  the  following  areas: 
planning  comprehensive  anti-delinquency 
programs;  providing  rehabilitative  services; 
Implementing  community-based  prevention 
services:  training  professional  personnel  for 
youth  work;  supplying  information  services; 
and  providing  technical  assistance. 

Who  Can  Apply  and  How  to  Apply:  States, 
local  communities,  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  correctional  systems,  courts, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  youth  agencies, 
universities,  and  school  systems  are  among 
those  eligible  for  assistance.  Prospective 
grantees  should  write  to  the  address  shown 
below. 

For  Information  Contact:  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  US  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C.  20201. 
Printed  Information  Available:  Public 
Law  9Ct-445.  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
application    forms. 

Authorizing  Legislation:  42  U.S.C.  3801- 
3890,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of   1968.  Public  Law  90-445. 

Administering  Agency:  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Printed  Information  Available:  Drugs  on 
the  College  Campus — Single  copy  free  from 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs; 
Drugs  of  Abuse.  $.20— Available  from:  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC. 
20402;  Progress  of  Marihuana:  Facts  you 
Should  Know,  $.20 — Available  from  Gtovern- 
ment  Printing  Office. 

Authorizing  Legislation:  Reorganization 
Plan,  No.  1,  1968:  Federal  Register.  Volume 
33,  No.  71,  Apr.  1,  1968. 

Administering  Agency:  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Driigs,  Department 
of  Justice. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICT CLINICAL    CENTERS 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program:  The 
Clinical  Research  Centers  at  Lexington,  Ky.. 
and  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  are  authorized  to  treat 
voluntary  patients  who  are  addicted  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  who  are  committed  under 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  term  "addict"  means  any  person  who 
habitually  uses  any  habit-forming  narcotic 
drug,  the  sale  of  which  may  be  covered  by 
executive  order  or  Presidential,  proclamation, 
under  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act. 

Users  of  barbiturates,  alcohol,  and  other 
drugs  are  not  eligible  for  acceptance  by  the 
centers  unless  they  are  also  addicted  to  a 
narcotic  drug  cited  In  the  Federal  narcotics 
laws. 

Wlio  Can  Apply  and  How  To  Apply :  Those 
eligible  are  narcotic  addicts  who  are  com- 
mitted by  Federal  courts.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  In  the  Judicial 
District  in  which  the  addict  resides. 

For  Information  Contact:  Chief,  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Branch,  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  5454  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20203. 

Printed  Information  Available:  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966:  Commu- 
nity-Based Treatment  Programs  for  Narcotic 
Addiction. 

Authorizing  Legislation:  42  U.S.C.  341. 

Administering  Agency:  Public  Health 
Service,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICTION    REHABILITATION 

FACILITIES 
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NARCOTICS    AND    DANGEROUS    DRUGS 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program:  This  pro- 
gram Is  offered  to  assist  any  professional, 
service,  social,  educational,  religious  or  other 
interested  group  in  establishing  an  educa- 
tional program  on  drug  abuse.  By  exposing 
the  interested  parties  to  experts  and  avail- 
able resources  in  the  Field  and  advising  vari- 
ous approaches  to  the  problem,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  requesting  organization  will 
function  as  the  programs  proponent.  The 
assistance  offered  by  the  Bureau  is  strictly 
advisory,  exposing  the  technical  advantages 
of  our  expertise  to  those  planning  to  initiate 
programs.  The  beneHciaries  of  the  programs 
are  not  limited,  but  emphasis  is  placed  on 
those  who  abuse  or  misuse  drugs  and  per- 
sons and  their  families  who  may  be  inclined 
to  use,  misuse,  or  abuse  drugs. 

Who  Can  Apply  and  How  To  Apply:  Any 
service,  social,  professional,  educational, 
religious  or  other  similar  organization  Inter- 
ested in  initiating  a  Drug  Abuse  Educational 
Program  designed  at  eliminating  drug  abuse 
or  its  attendant  problems  may  apply  for  tech- 
nical assistance.  Interested  applicants  should 
address  applications  to:  Assistant  Director 
for  Science  and  Education,  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  1405  Eye  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.     20005. 

For  Information  Contact:  Division  Chief. 
Educational  Programs  Division,  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  1405  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20006. 


Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program :  This  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  civil  commitment  of 
narcotic  addicts  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. It  gives  the  Federal  government,  for 
the  first  time,  responsibility  for  providing 
aftercare  for  addicts.  Addicts  may  be  com- 
mitted to  treatment  under  Title  I,  II  and 
III.  Titles  I  and  in  are  administered  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health;  Title 
II.  which  provides  for  the  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts convicted  of  a  Federal  crime,  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Attorney  General's  Office. 
Title  I  authorizes  civil  commitment  in  lieu 
of  prosecution:  addicts  charged  with  but  not 
yet  convicted  of  a  Federal  crime  may  elect 
civil  commitment  In  lieu  of  prosecution. 
Title  ni  permits  addicts  to  request  corrunlt- 
ment  to  inpatient  treatment  if  State  or  other 
local  treatment  faclUtlee  are  not  available. 
Under  Title  IV,  construction  and  staffing 
grants  on  a  shared  basis  can  be  made  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies  for  treat- 
ment facilities  for  narcotic  addicts.  Training 
and  evaluation  grants  are  also  available. 

Who  Can  Apply  and  How  To  Apply:  Title 
I — Narcotic  addicts  charged  with,  but  not 
yet  convicted  of  a  Federal  crime.  Apply 
through  a  court  petition. 

Title  III — Persons  who  are,  according  to 
law,  narcotic  addicts.  Before  applying 
through  court  petition  under  this  Title,  It 
must  be  determined  that  State  or  other 
treatment  facilities  are  not  available. 

Title  IV— Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters or  organizations  able  to  affiliate  with 
such  centers.  Apply  to  the  address  shown 
below. 


For  Information  Contact:  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Branch,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  6454  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20203.  or  DHEW  Regional 
Offices,  or  The  local  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 

Printed  Information  Available:  Commu- 
nity-Based Treatment  Programs  for  Narcotic 
Addiction;  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitaticm 
Act  of  1966. 

Authorizing  Legislation;  28  U.S.C.  2901- 
2906;  42  U  S.C.  291  et  seq.,  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Administering  Agency:  Public  Health 
Service.  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

NARCOTICS  AND    DRUG    ABUSE — RESEARCH 
AND    TRAINING 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Program:  Grants 
and  contracts  are  awarded  for  research  into 
various  aspects  of  the  narcotic  and  danger- 
ous drug  problem  under  this  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  through  basic  re- 
search, clinical  investigations,  surveys,  den:- 
onstrations,  and  carefully  monitored  treat- 
ment trials,  improved  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  will  emerge.  Funds  for 
the  establishment  of  nonresearch  treatment 
facilities  are  not  available.  Training  support 
is  offered  universities,  community  mental 
health  centers  and  other  organizations  en- 
gaged in  this  effort. 

Who  Can  Apply  and  How  To  Apply:  Indi- 
viduals or  agencies  connected  with  teaching 
institutions  or  appropriate  foundations  en- 
gaged in  this  effort  may  apply  to  the  address 
shown  below. 

For  Information  ConUct:  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  Public  Health  Service 
5454  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md 
20203. 

Printed  Information  Available:  NIMH 
Support  Programs,  PHS  No.  1700. 

Authorizing  Legislation:  42  U.S  C  241 
242,  242a. 

Administering  Agency:  Public  Health 
Service,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare. 
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CATHOLIC  PUPILS  EXCELL  IN  BASIC 
SKILLS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jviy  28.  1969 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  recognition  and  praise  of  the 
Catholic  school  children  in  Philadelphia. 
These  children  scored  l'/2  to  2  years 
above  the  national  average  in  a  recent 
series  of  tests  administered  to  20,000  stu- 
dents. At  a  time  when  pressures  and 
competition  are  great  and  educational 
accomplishment  Is  of  increasing  Impor- 
tance, this  is  indeed  a  commendable 
achievement. 

The  archdioce-san  .schools,  which  edu- 
cate 275,000  children  In  the  Philadelphia 
area,  have  been  striving  to  perfect  their 
system  through  the  reduction  in  class 
sizes  and  the  introduction  of  new  in- 
structional techniques.  These  efforts 
have,  indeed,  been  reflected  In  the  per- 
foi-mance  of  the  students. 

I  applaud  the  accomplishments  of 
these  children,  as  well  as  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  their  Instructors.  For 
the  Record  I  Insert  an  account  of  their 
achievements  from  the  Phlladelpliia 
Inquirer  of  July  24,  1969: 


Two  Years  Abovb  U.S.  Norms:   Catholic 

Pupils  Excel  m  Basic  Skills 

(By  John  P.  Corr) 

Catholic  school  children  In  this  area  score, 
on  the  average,  up  to  two  years  above  the 
national  norms  in  basic  skills,  according  to 
standardized  tests  given  to  20,000  students 
this  year. 

The  average  child  In  Phlladephla's  Cath- 
olic school  is  doing  better  than  60  percent  of 
the  school  children  in  America,  and  his 
progress  Is  Improving. 

The  average  child  In  the  archdlocesan 
school  system  has  an  I.Q.  rating  of  109.2. 
The  national  average  Is  about  100. 

The  system-wide  testing  also  revealed  a 
direct  relationship  between  economic  status 
of  children  and  their  test  scoree,  with  chil- 
dren in  Inner-clty,  poverty  area  schools  scor- 
ing lowest. 

The  same  Income  relationship  was  found 
In  similar  testing  conducted  by  the  public 
school  system  in  Philadelphia,  which  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  Catholic  school  sys- 
tem in  terms  of  enrollment. 

However,  while  Catholic  schools  score 
l',2-to-2  years  above  national  norms,  the 
public  school  system  has  been  scoring  IVi- 
to-2  years  below. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
disparity. 

First,  public  schools  must  accept  nearly  all 
children  applying  to  them,  regardless  of 
ability.  Secondly,  Catholic  schools  may — if 
they  chose — get  rid  of  children  who  are 
discipline  problems. 

Also,  the  fact  that  parents  will  undertake 
the  extra  expense  to  send  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools  Indicates  a  home  environ- 
ment In  which  children  arc  urged  to  succeed 
In  school. 

Experts  are  virtually  unanimous  in  point- 
ing out  that  parental  motivation  is  a  key 
factor  In  the  scholastic  success  of  students — 
particularly  at  the  elementary  level. 

In  addition,  the  archdiocese  has  many 
schools  in  suburbs  where  they  do  not  have 
to  deal  with  the  enervating  effects  of  pov- 
erty. All  public  schools  are  In  the  city  with 
Its  heavy  concentrations  of  poverty-stricken 
families. 

Catholic  school  children  scored  above  aver- 
age In  every  grade  and  in  every  subject 
tested. 

The  pattern  of  achievement  through  the 
grades  appears  to  be  the  opposite  of  that  of 
the  public  schools. 

Public  school  children  tend  to  slip  further 
behind  the  national  average  as  they  progress 
through  the  grades.  Catholic  school  children 
pull  further  ahead. 

For  example,  in  reading,  first  graders  in 
the  Catholic  schools  score  2-3  as  compared 
to  the  national  average  of  1.8.  In  seventh 
grade,  however,  the  average  is  8.9  compared 
to  the  national  score  of  7.8. 

First  graders  In  the  Catholic  school  sys- 
tem here  are  In  the  67th  percentile  in  read- 
ing nationally,  second  graders  In  the  73rd 
percentile  and  third  graders  in  the  77th 
percentile. 

Children  registered  dramatic  gains  in  sci- 
ence, which  Is  attributed  to  a  new  science 
curriculum  Introduced  this  year  after  chil- 
dren scored  In  the  46th  percentile  In  na- 
tional testing  last  year.  This  year,  they  rose 
to  the  56th  percentile. 

MATH    RANK    DROPS 

Although  scores  remain  about  the  same, 
children  in  Catholic  schools  dropped  10  per- 
centile points  in  mathematics,  from  the  7l6t 
percentile  to  the  61st. 

School  authorities  attributed  this  to  adop- 
tion of  the  "new  math"  by  an  increasing 
number  of  school  systems  during  recent 
months.  Catholic  schools  here  have  used 
"new  math"  for  years.  Drop  in  percentile 
level,  however,  does  not  indicate  a  lowering 
of  achievement  levels. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  children  were  tested  In  each  of  the 
more  than  300  elementary  schools  In  the  flve- 
countv  archdiocese — which  educates  about 
276,000  children. 

AREAS    INCLUDED 

Children  were  tested  in  the  areas  of  read- 
ing, language,  arts,  modern  mathematics,  so- 
cial studies  and  science. 

School  officials  did  not  express  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  results  which,  they  say, 
indicate  that  the  schools  are  doing  a  good 
Job  of  educating  the  average  child  but  need 
to  do  more  for  slow  learners  and  exception- 
ally bright  children. 

The  tests  will  be  administered  each  year 
and  a  gradual  improvement  is  hoped  for  in 
the  near  future.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  optimism  is  the  school  system's  cam- 
paign to  reduce  class  sizes. 

During  the  last  eight  years,  the  system  has 
reduced  its  average  class  size  from  50  to  39. 


SOVIET  HUMANISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  annoimcement  that  the 
Bolsheviks  of  Russia  are  going  to  ser\e  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  gift  packages  to  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam 
should  surprise  no  one. 

After  all,  to  Moscow  it  creates  little 
inconvenience  because  they  can  load  the 
gifts  going  to  our  imprisoned  servicemen 
in  the  same  transport  vehicles  which 
carry  mimltions  and  weapons  to  the 
Communist  enemy  responsible  for  cap- 
turing our  boys  in  the  first  place. 

If  our  State  Department  is  desirous  of 
giving  the  Russian  Communists  a  hu- 
manitarian image  they  could  just  ask 
that  the  Russians  cease  arming  and  sup- 
pl.vlng  Hanoi.  The  American  people 
know  that  without  Russian  support  the 
war  would  end  in  short  order  without 
an  American  offensive  in  which  case  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  would  be  free 
before  the  gifts  arrive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  news  clipping 
following  my  remarks : 
Hanoi  POW's  Will  Get  Gifts  Via  Moscow 

The  Umted  States  has  arranged  to  send 
packages  to  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  by  way  of  Moscow,  the  State 
Department  announced  yesterday. 

In  a  statement,  the  department  appealed 
to  North  Vietnam  to  deliver  the  packages  to 
the  men  even  if  they  were  received  in  Hanoi 
after  Aug.  15 — a  cutoff  date  announced  by 
North  Vietnam  on  Wednesday. 

The  State  Department  said  the  original 
declaration  permitting  POW  packages  did  not 
specify  any  cutoff  date. 

Furthermore,  the  department  said  that 
while  1.400  men.  Including  civilians,  are 
"missing  or  captured  in  Southeast  Asia" 
many  families  are  uncertain  about  sending 
gifts  because  the  names  of  those  held  have 
never  been  released — nor  has  the  total  num- 
ber been  given  by  Hanoi. 

"Families  of  missing  and  captured  men." 
the  statement  said,  "have  received  mailing 
Information  from  the  military  services  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  to  get  the  packages  to  Hanoi  by 
way  of  Moscow  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"We  would  certainly  hope,  however,  that 
packages  received  after  Aug.  15  would  not  be 
turned  back." 
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Hanoi  said  on  July  3  that  gifts  for  POWs 
would  be  accepted.  At  the  same  time  it  an- 
nounced that  It  would  release  three  U.S. 
pilots.  They  have  not  been  freed  and  press 
officer  Carl  Bartch  said  they  have  not  been 
identified. 


A  POSTAL  WORKERS  VIEW  OF  THE 
POST  OFFICE  PROBLEM 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  28,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
postal  worker  has  put  an  interesting 
focus  on  the  problems  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  an  article  which  she  wrote  for  the 
July  27  edition  of  This  Week  magazine. 

Mrs.  Yetta  Horn  Jay,  worked  for  the 
post  office,  as  a  mail  sorter  at  Intervals 
over  more  than  4  years  and  has  received 
several  departmental  awards  for  her  sug- 
gestions on  improving  the  service. 

Our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee is  completing  3  months  of  Inten- 
sive full  committee  hearings  this  Thurs- 
day on  postal  reform.  We  have  several 
reorganization  plans  before  the  commit- 
tee, including  my  own  H.R.  4  which  was 
the  basis  for  my  starting  the  hearings 
last  April  22. 

Mrs.  Jay  looks  at  the  postal  problems 
from  the  more  practical  side  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  individual  mail  users  ignore 
the  practical  rules  of  the  game  and  then 
blame  delays  and  mail  losses  on  the  De- 
partment. It  Is  worthwhile  reading.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  article  in  This 
Week: 

You  Are  Ruining  Our  Postal  Service 
(By  Yetta  Horn  Jay) 

America's  postal  system  is  beaded  toward 
a  mammoth  breakdown,  due  not  so  much  to 
the  glut  of  mall  as  to  the  negligence  and 
Eloppiness  of  those  who  mail  it. 

True,  our  mall  volume  Is  staggering:  every 
day  our  Post  Office  handles  more  than  one 
piece  of  mall  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  our  50  states,  moving  twice  as  much 
mall  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  postal  sys- 
tems combined. 

But  unlike  private  industry,  the  Post 
Office  must  take  on  all  comers;  It  can't  re- 
ject or  control  the  growing  demands  made 
upon  It.  It  is  confronting  this  crisis  head-on, 
using  modem  technology  to  help  speed  83 
billion  pieces  of  mail  annually,  up  from  38 
billion  in  1945.  Postmaster  General  Wlnton 
M.  Blount  Is  planning  a  complete  structural 
reorganization  so  our  Post  Office  will  serve 
us  most  effectively. 

But  our  mailing  habits  are  falling  to  keep 
pace  with  these  changes — they  are  often  in- 
adequate, sloppy,  and  downright  incorrect. 
Huge  corporations  and  Joe  Smiths  alike  con- 
stantly make  the  same  errors.  A  conservative 
estimate  is  that  one  out  of  every  two  First- 
Class  letters  mailed  today  is  mailed  incor- 
rectly. Yet  when  a  letter  arrives  too  late  or 
not  at  all,  we  shrilly  play  the  national  game 
called  "Blame  it  on  the  Post  Office." 

Each  of  the  following  cases  illustrates  at 
least  one  major  mailing  error  committed 
daily  by  thousands  of  Americans. 

case  I.  "bundling's  cbjeat" 
One  of  this  country's  major  mailers  sent 
a  number  of  highly  Important  letters  clearly 
marked  "AlrmaU"  and  "Special  Delivery" 
and  correctly  metered.  Yet  all  arrived  from 
24  to  48  hours  too  late. 

Blame  it  on  the  Post  Office? 
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No.  The  facts  are  these:  Like  most  large 
firms,  this  one  bundles  Ita  mall  into  canvas 
sacks,  directly  dispatching  them  to  the  Poet 
Office.  In  this  case,  Its  mallroom  clerks  bun- 
dled in  reverse:  they  put  the  Airmail  Special* 
in  nrst.  then  the  regular  First  Class  mall 
and  finally  Third  Class  advertising  matter 
which  filled  the  sack's  top  two-thirds  On 
opening  the  sack,  the  postal  worker  assumed 
that  It  contained  all  Third  Class  mall.  Since 
First  Class  mall  Is  always  handled  first  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  contents  were  proc- 
essed and  the  error  discovered. 

Moral:  No  matter  how  large  or  small  your 
mailing,  always  bundle  the  most  important 
letters  on  top.  Specials  are  always  processed 
first,  followed  by  Airmail  and  then  First 
C  ass  mall.  Completely  separate  your  First 
Cla^  mall  from  other  classes.  Table  workers 
at  the  Post  Office  toss  bundled  mall  into  the 
different  bins  in  spilt  seconds.  They  ludge 
by  the  top  letter.  No  one  has  the  time  to  rifle 
through  bundles. 


CASX    a.    "OUNCES    AND    CENTS" 

A  non-profit  club  mailed  several  hundred 
rouune  monthly  meeting  reminders.  The  sur- 
prised local  members  got  theirs  Special  De- 
nvery.-  Knd  the  out-of-towners'  were  Alr- 
Biallett.  ■"" 

B'as  t/ie  Post  Office  playing  Santa  Claus^ 
Hardly.   A   common   metered   mall   snafu 
The   meter's   prior   setUng  had   been   for  48 
cents.  Palling  to  check,  the  club's  mailer  ran 
these  reminders  through  at  the  same  amount 
He  then  threw  the  letters  untied  into  the 
mailbox.    The    loose    letters    were    dispersed 
Into    numerous     trays    worked     by    various 
clerks.   -Where  the  mailer's  Intention  Is  not 
stated   and   the   mailing  Is   small,   the   Post 
Office  matches  service  to  postage.  Had   this 
mailing  been  bundled,  the  Poet  Office  would 
have  phoned  the  mailer  to  make  sure  of  its 
intention.  A  postage  refund  could  have  been 
arranged.   Instead,   the  club   lost  over   $100 
Moral:     Watch     your    postage.    American 
mailers,  large  and  small,  are  losing  money  by 
overpaid  mall  and  losing  good  will  by  under- 
paid mall.  Underpaid  mall   is  sent  directly 
to  the  mallee.  who  pays  on  receipt.  Overpay- 
ments occur  mostly  in   metered  mail—and 
more  than  half  of  all  First  Class  letters  are 
^lJ^,t  ^^  ""^^^  operator  forgets  to  check 
the  setting  or  reverses  the  number.  The  rou- 
tine First  Class  0.06  zooms  to  0.60,   or  the 
Airmail  0.10  skyrockets  to  1  00 
r„uf1   °i  ^^   greatest   underpayment   cul- 
prits is  the  First  Class  heavy  letter  weighing 

Duf /^.nV''"    ^'"^  ^'''^"^  J"^*  naturally 
f^t^i  f      ,  "^/'e-T^hlng.  Another  culprit 

fori  f     vf^'^  ^'■°^"   '«"«'•  wl^os«  sender 
forgets  that  these  rat«s  are  In  half  ounces. 

CASK  ni.  "DEAD    OR    ALrVB?" 

^J  r"""^  '""J'^***  ^*''  ^^''^^^  "l^o  was  visit- 
ing a  cousin  m  a  nearby  city,  to  visit  her 

^^r.'i'f^  'T"  '°  set  the  invitation  I^d 
soon  returned  to  her  far-off  home.  A  famTly 
feud   erupted   with   the  aunt   accusing  the 
cousin  Of  withholding  the  letter,  ^uj  the 
cousin  retorted  she  never  saw  it 
Letter  lost  in  the  Post  Office? 
No.  The  letter  was  sent  from  a  suburban 
private  home  to  a  big  city  hlgh-rls^  apm° 
mem  house.  The  aunt  sent  her  letter  directly 
to  the  niece,  whose  name  differed  from  the 
cousin's.  She  also  failed  to  Include  hefow^ 
return  address.  Marked    "Undeliverable  -  t^ 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Regional  Dead  better 

°o  th^tTH  "  ^^  "P^'^*^  '°'  »  possible  Clue 
to  the  sender  or  mallee.   (ATofe:   this  is  the 

Post  om  ^"r    '°   ''''   ^"'«   forbidding   the 
LT     v^"  ^°  "P^'*  ^'•"  Class  mall  )    The 

^lar^'V°  ''"'^'  ^'^  *"  des^^Tyed. 
Moral      Never    omit    your    return    address 

"Line  "'  n'  ^r  °'  ^"°"'  '«""■  ^'^  l^eeps  it 
a  ne.     In  order  for  a  dead  letter  to  become 
deliverable  these  steps  are  required     m  °^ 
ter  returned  to  local  Post  Office;    (2      etter 
sent  to  regional  Dead  Letter  office-    3)  let^r 

addre^U-'^.e^l^tf  "^^"^  '°'-  ^'>  ''^^'  -" 
^d  an  fh.i  .^  *"*^  completely  reprocessed. 
And  all  this  for  a  mere  6  cents  an  ounce! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CASB   rv.    "DOUGH    RE    MI  " 

A  loving  grandmother  mailed  her  grand- 
son a  gut  of  money.  Eventually  he  got  an 
envelope  marked  "Damaged  in  Handling- 
containing  no  money. 

,^nT.t"L"Jt  grandmother.  -Jt  must've  been 
stolen  in  the  Post  Office." 

It  wasn't.  Orandma  sent  several  dollars  In 
oose  coins.  Not  caught  In  time,  the  enve- 
lope Jammed  up   the  stamp-canceling  ma- 
chine; coins  flew  In  all  directions,  and  her 
iJ^^^f  plus  several  others  got  mangled.  A  ma- 

1^11^"^.'°  '"P*""  *^«  '^'^b'^d  canceler, 
the  mangled  mail  had  to  be  mended  the 
loose  money  (which  letter  did  It  come  from'') 
wound  up  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  after  endless 
fhf"pT^-„A"  t°ld.  grandma's  letter  cost 
contained.       "   -"^'^^"-'"y   -ore   than   it 

Moral:  Never  send  loose  coins  in  the  mails 
many'^^r^is"'^'  °'^''  ""-"'"^  ^^^^  - 

Related  Is  another  moral:  Mark  your  slugs 

^Hanl-if  "  '^""'''  '^'^'-  "^"^  «h°uld  print 
Hand  Stamp"  on  the  front  and  back  of  the 

IZtZT,  '"^!.r''  '"*^^^-  ■^«  taWe  worker 
uill  tJien  Immediately  toss  It  into  the  slug 

wf,h         "^   ^°^^   °'^*=«   constantly   contends 
With    unmarked    mall    containing    lipsticks 

^teHaf'iw^t'^vf "'=^'  P*"^-  P«-cils.'caKars 
^hI  /,  **'=^^^'  '=°'^'=«'  '^°"le  caps,  razor 
blades.  Always  tie  your  slugs  together  to 
reduce  the  number  of  table-to-bin  t^es 

CASB    V.    "TIME    IS    MONEY" 

..nno'",',*'''^  ^°^  ^^""^  *  '"Se  national  mailing 
announcmg  a  new  merchandise  line  All  thf 

24  tr4«T  ''"""^^  '"^  ^-^  condition  wuhm 
fltm  in  th  ""■  ^**  "^'^^  ^*y  *  competing 
firm  in  the  same  city  put  out  a  simiUr 
nmlling,  which  arrived  from  one  to  ?^r^ 
TosfomrT  T'^'"'  '^^  ''^  P««^  condition 

bun^^^i»^^  ^'*  ^^  '^^"^'1  Its  properly 
bundled  letters  early  in  the  day   All  its^V 
ters  were  Zip  Coded. 

noI?K,  ^**°°'*  ^"^  committed  almost  every 
possible  error.  It  sent  its  loosely  tied  man 

oul^^^''""^-  T°»"'^tattentton,'ft^ 
sS  T^°''^^P*'''  ^""^  *^^  wer^  poo^ 
nt^H  «■  ^°  ?*^«  '^^e  and  money,  this  Ann 
i^d  a  window-type  envelope.  But  since  t™ 

nr!I^y,^V.  "^°PP"y  l^"^'  the  lit  ilnl 
oL  t/?  ^'^^  ^^""'^  ^*«»ble.  Finally,  not 
one  letter  was  Zip  Coded 

n^-f  ^"^  mailing  arrived  when  the  Post 
Office    could    give    It    maximum    care     the 

to  tear  apart  many  letters  which  were  glued 
together;  then  they  had  to  shake  el^hie?^ 
ter  to  see  the  address.  Many  had  ^b^  re- 
turned to  their  sender  for  better  addrSing 

Z^TJ'^  ^''  "^^  '^'*'"«  letter!^  ^• 
be  sorted  one  by  one.  And  the  outslzed  en- 
velopes got  bent  as  the  clerks  trledto  fit 
them  into  the  pigeon  holes 

Morals:  Mail  early  in  the  day.  Avoid  the 
avalanche.  Seal  your  mail  right.  Un-Lled 
partially  sealed,  and  oversewed  wet^ve- 
uo^imr''''H  """"  ^«"^^^>  constantly  eat 
Z>^lu^iZfJT^P°^^^-  ^'^  standard  enve- 
ic^jNUslng  today's  mass  methods  and  equip- 
ment—canceling machines,  mall  trays  olieon 

alze  mall.  Thus  undersized  mall  may  eet 
^x,'i7/  NO  f  f  °"^^  8«t  bent  andTa^r^ed 
fzipCoSe.  <=°"ectly  mailed  without 

Pc^  Offln«^^^^  the  most  radical  change  In 
to  our  ^an  JT'^-  ^^'  "'^  '»«J°'-  «°l"tlon 
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areas.  The  second  and  third  digits  narrow 
i,l°!l?  Y'  *  ««=tlonaI  center.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  digits  pinpoint  your  local  Post  Office 

I<^T7%?Ku^°^^   ^°'   Washington.   D.C,    is 
20037,  2  is  the  specific  geographical  region 
00  means  Its  inside  Washington,  37  is  the 
local  station  that  delivers  the  mall 

The  Zip  Code  plus  mechanization  will 
bring  speedy  delivery.  Fantastic  new  ma- 
chines—handling 36,000  letters  an  hour- 
are  gradually  replacing  present  outmoded 
hand-sorting  methods.  But  these  machines 
can  work  best  only  with  correctly  Zip  Coded 
mall.  The  machines  can't  read  the  Zip  Code 
that  ^n't  there,  or  appears  In  the  wrong  place 
(it  should  be  on  the  last  line,  two  to  six 
spaces   after  the  state   name) 

^nless  we  drastically  reform  our  mailing 
habits  today,  we'll  find  our  Post  Office  in 
trouble  tomorrow— even  with  mechaniza- 
tion. For  as  helpful  as  oiu-  new  machines 
are  they  can't  decipher  Illegible  or  incom- 
plete addresses,  or  look  through  an  envelope 
to  see  if  its  contents  are  fragile,  or  separate 
stuck-together  mall,  or  rescue  lost  con- 
tents. 

The  solution  Is  simple:  let's  start  helpine 
our  Post  OfBce  now.  -We  aren't  doing  all  we 
can  when  one  out  of  every  five  First  Class 
letters  mailed  has  no  Zip  Code,  and  30,000  000 
letters  end  up  In  the  Dead  Letter  Office 
every  year.  Let's  weigh,  mark,  and  bundle 
our  mall  carefully,  correctly,  and  early,  to  al- 
low the  mechanical  Improvements  to  speed 
man  safely.  ^ 

Let's  Stop  playing  "Blame  it  on  the  Post 
Office,     and  start  playing  by  the  rules. 


THE  CORRUPTERS 


ZIP    MAIL    IS    FASTER 

p<^iaHon.  '"'""'  '^"  •"'■"  <"'  "^'^'  '^»««- 

P  Jn  l-hr/h  .^'fv,''*'''^  '^  2°°«  Improvement 
^f  th»  w^  ^  '^*  extension,  on  national  lines, 
of  the  local  zoning  idea.  Each  number  In  the 
Zip  Code  is  vital.  The  first  digit  s^ds  tor 
one  Of  our  country's  ten  major  geographical 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

op   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  an 
editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  News  of 
July  26.  1969.  at  this  point: 
The  Corrupters 
It  should   by  now  be  apparent,   even   to 
zealous    advocates    of    expanded    welfarism 
that  the  notion  of  remaking  society  through 
handouts  Is  not  working. 

Latest  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  a  dispatch 
from.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  reveals  that 
by  1971  this  New  England  city  wUl  be  blessed 
With  a  bumper  crop  of  Illegitimate  babies- 
greater  than  the  number  of  children  born 
In  wedlock. 

This  astounding  projection  is  supplied 
by  the  city's  public  health  director,  Dr  John 
B.  Atwater.  The  doctor  made  his  prediction 
after  a  survey  showing  Ulegltlmate  births 
Increasrlng  rapidly  in  New  Haven  with  the 
totel  birth  rate  declining.  The  survey  dis- 
closed, among  other  things,  that  a  total  of 
100  women  in  New  Haven  had,  over  a  five- 
year  period  given  birth  to  no  less  than  340 
Illegitimate  children. 

Those  results  could,  all  too  easily  be  du- 
plicated and  even  surpassed  in  other  large 
American  cities.  Surveys  In  New  York  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  and  Los  Angeles  show  admin- 
istration of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  pro- 
grams has  put  a  premium  on  births  out  of 
wedlock.  The  more  Illegitimate  children  a 
woman  has.  the  greater  the  subsidy 

The  result  of  this  Is  to  Insure  that  in 
many  cases  these  women  do  not  get  married 
or,  If  they  are  married,  that  their  husbands 
Jfu  <^  ""  °'''^"  ^  qualify  the  family  for 
welfare.  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  discovered  count- 
less subterfuges  being  employed  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  to  qualify  for  ADC,  and  the 
Mccone  Commission  in  Los  Angeles  found 
that  the  unemployed  male  often  finds  It 
to  his  family's  advantage  to  drift  away  and 
leave  the  family  to  fend  for  Itself  " 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  not  sur- 


prising that  in  the  past  decade  ADC  rolls 
have  more  than  doubled — some  2  million 
new  recipients  being  added  to  the  relief 
rosters.  We  are  In  effect  manufacturing  a 
welfare  population,  replete  with  squadrons  of 
illegitimate  children,  through  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  social-planners  and  htoidout 
artists  who  tell  us  they  are  going  to  abolish 
poverty  In  America. 


The  handout  philosophy.  In  this  instance, 
has  clearly  become  an  Influence  for  corrup- 
tion rather  than  Improvement.  It  has  cre- 
ated a  system  of  incentives  which  makes 
it  more  profitable  not  to  work  than  to  work, 
more  desirable  to  be  irresponsible  than  to 
stand  on  one's  own  two  feet,  more  seemly 
to  exist  on  government  checks  than  to  labor 
for  a  living. 


The  purposes  of  relief  programs,  suppos- 
edly. Is  to  help  transform  dependent  citi- 
zens into  useful  ones;  the  real  effect,  as  the 
above-cited  figures  indicate.  Is  precisely  the 
reverse.  -When  the  workings  of  welfare  can 
bring  a  major  American  city  to  the  point 
where  it  anticipates  more  illegitimate  chil- 
dren than  legitimate  ones,  we  ase  In  serious 
trouble. 


SENATE— rwes(/oz/,  July  29,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  our  Father,  giver  of  grace  and 
wisdom,  we  lift  our  tangled  lives  and 
jaded  spirits  Into  the  light  of  Thy  pres- 
ence, beseeching  Thee  to  make  the  work 
this  day  acceptable  in  Thy  sight.  Deliver 
us  from  any  coldness  of  heart  or  callous- 
ness of  spirit  that  would  shut  Thee  out. 
Etellver  us.  too,  from  all  weakness  of  will ; 
from  the  indecision  which  cannot  make 
up  Its  mind ;  from  the  irresolution  which 
cannot  abide  by  a  decision  once  it  Is 
made;  from  giving  up  or  giving  in  too 
soon ;  from  being  too  easily  discouraged ; 
from  allowing  any  task  to  defeat  us 
however  difficult.  Grant  us  the  will  to 
say  "Yes"  or  to  say  "No"  as  conscience 
commands.  May  we  walk  and  work  with 
Thee  this  day  with  a  clear  mind,  a  gen- 
tle spirit,  and  a  pure  purpose. 

Throiigh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  28.  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJi.  10946)  to 
promote  health  and  safety  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  construction  industry  in 
all  Federal  and  federally  financed  or 
federally  assisted  construction  projects. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bUl  (H.R.  13079)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the  ex- 
isting interest  equalization  tax.  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton) 
who  will  be  recognized  shortly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

CXV 1329— Part  16 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  JU- 
RISDICTION OVER  LANDS — 
ETHAN    ALLEN    AND    UNDERHILL, 

VT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  328,  S.  59. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  59)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  ju- 
risdiction exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  the  Army  National 
Guard  Facility,  Ethan  Allen,  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Command  Firing  Range, 
Underhill.  Vt. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  59 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  rellnqul&h  to  the 
State  of  -Vermont  all,  or  such  portion  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  for  relinquishment,  of 
the  Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  any  land  -within  the  Army 
National  Guard  Facility,  Ethan  Allen,  and 
the  United  States  Army  Materiel  Command 
Firing  Range,  Chlttond'en  County,  -Vermont, 
reeen'lng  to  the  United  Statee  such  concur- 
rent or  partial  Jurisdiction  as  he  may  deem 
necessary.  Relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction 
under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  made 
by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
-Vermont  a  notice  of  such  relinquishment, 
which  shaU  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  State  of  Vermont  In  such 
manner  as  lt«  laws  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prinied  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-335) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  TKI  BUX 

The  purpose  of  S.  59  Is,  as  stated  in  the 
title,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Army  National  Guard  Facility,  Ethan  Allen, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  Firing 
Range,  Underbill.  -Vt. 

nCPLANATION  OT  THE  BILL 

This  measure.  If  enacted  Into  law,  will 
grant  general  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  retrocede  such  legislative  Juris- 
diction as  he  deems  necessary  within  the  two 


Government-owned  military  resevatlons  de- 
scribed above  and  over  which  the  United 
States  is  now  vested  with  exclusive  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction.  This  will  permit  the  local 
authorities  to  afford  these  areas  adequate 
police  protection  which  Is  now  lacking.  This 
measure  Is  identical  with  previous  enact- 
ments on  the  subject  with  respect  to  other 
military  reservations  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  position  of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Areas  Within  the  States 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  BILL 

The  two  military  reservations  referred  to 
in  this  bill  are  located  about  12  miles  apart 
in  Chittenden  County,  -Vt.  Both  are  presently 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  are  licensed  to  the  Vermont  Na- 
tional Guard.  Since  over  the  years  these  In- 
stallations have  been  alternatively  used  un- 
der various  designations  by  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force,  a  brief  history  of  each  may  be 
helpful. 

(o)  The  Army  National  Guard  Facility, 
Ethan  Allen,  Is  situated  in  the  towns  of  Col- 
chester and  Essex.  Coimty  of  Chittenden, 
-Vt.  It  was  originally  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  In  1892  as  the  Fort 
Ethan  Allen  Military  Reservation  on  600 
acres  of  land,  acquired  In  fee  by  the  United 
States  and  was  expanded  by  additional  land 
acquisitions  In  1896,  1918.  and  1942  to  a  total 
of  1,203  acres.  In  1952,  the  reservation  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  for  use  as  a  cantonment  and  housing 
area  and  designated  Fort  Ethan  Allen  Air 
Force  Base  In  1960,  the  alrbase  was  Inacti- 
vated, determined  excess  to  Air  Force  re- 
quirements, following  which,  in  1964.  the 
Army  reacquired  822  acres  by  transfer  for 
Joint  use  by  the  Vermont  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  components.  The  remain- 
ing lands  were  disposed  of  by  the  Air  Force 
and  the  General  Services  Administration. 
The  reservation,  now  known  as  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  Facility,  Ethan  Allen,  currently 
comprises  822  acres  of  land  and  Improve- 
ments, and  Is  under  license  to  the  Vermont 
National  Guard. 

(b)  The  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command 
Firing  Range,  Underbill.  Vt.,  Is  located  In 
the  towns  of  Bolten.  Jericho,  and  Underbill, 
County  of  Chittenden,  Vt.  It  was  originally 
established  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
In  1926  as  the  Fort  Ethan  Allen  Artillery 
Range  on  6.025.97  acres  of  land  acquired  in 
fee  by  the  United  States.  In  1941,  It  was  ex- 
panded by  the  acquisition  of  an  additional 
5,192.73  acres,  making  a  total  land  holding  of 
11.218.70  acres.  The  installation  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
in  1952  and  redesignated  Air  Force  Plant  No. 
55.  In  1965,  it  was  again  transferred  to  the 
Army  and  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command.  Now  known  as  the  USAMC 
Firing  Range,  Underhill.  It  Is  licensed  to 
the  Vermont  National  Guard  which  uses 
the  reservation  Jointly  with  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  for  training 
and  testing  ptirposes.  Additionally,  approx- 
imately 2.175  acres  are  used  on  a  joint  basis 
by  the  General  Electric  Oorp.  In  conduct  of 
testing  activities  for  weapons  and  arma- 
ment systems  under  contracts  -with  the 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  United   States  Is  vested  with   exclu- 
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slve  le^slatlve  Jurisdiction  over  all  of  the 
lands  within  both  of  these  reservations  by 
virtue   of   various   acta   of  cession   and   the 
general  statutes  of  the   State   of  Vermont 
generally  granted  coincidental  to  the  dates' 
of    Federal    acquisitions    of    the    respective 
lands.  Prom  the  time  of  the  Inactlvation  of 
thpse  bases,  an  Increasing  need  has  devel- 
oped for  greater  police  protection  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  lands  and  buildings  there- 
on   During  recent  years  numerous  incidents 
of  vandalism  have  occurred  and  on  two  oc- 
casions,  ammunition   bunlters   were   broken 
into   and   live   ammunition   stolen.    Neither 
the   military   departments   nor   the   U  S    at- 
torney, located  70  miles  away,  have  sufficient 
staff    to   provide    the    necessary   police    pro- 
tection   On  the  other  hand,   the  State  and 
the   local  municipalities   do   have   sufficient 
law    enforcement    agencies    to    provide    the 
necessary    protection.     However,     the    State 
and   local   agencies,   while   willing   to  do  so 
are  without  legal  authority  over  these  areas 
by  reason  that  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  held 
by  the  United  States. 

It  Is  well  established  that,  as  long  as  the 
United  States  retains  ownership  of  subject 
lands,  legislative  Jurisdiction  cannot  be  re- 
-  vest«rt-in  the  State  unless  authorized  by  an 
-act   o* -Congress.    The   Adjutant   General    of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  with  the  concurrence 
?/.,^*lf   *"°'""ey   Oeneral,   has    urgently   so- 
licited  the  support  of   this  Department   in 
obtaining    revestment    of    concurrent    Juris- 
diction. It  is  anticipated  that  the  ability  to 
utilize  the  combined  forces  of  the  Federal 
State,  and  local  agencies  will  result  in  effec- 
tive protection  and  law  enforcement  in  the 
reservation  areas.  This  bill,  if  enacted   would 
provide  the  requisite  authority  for  the  retro- 
cession of  Jurisdiction  to  the  St.ue  of  Ver- 
mont. 

FISCAL    DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  bUI  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
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of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


July  29,  1969 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Thomas  Hal  Clarke 
of  Georgia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


A  SLIPPERY  STEP  FOR  MAN 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  just 
asking  a  moment  for  a  philosophical  ob- 
servation. 

The  astronauts  reported,  when  they 
landed  on  the  moon,  that  the  footing  was 
slippery.  This  does  not  indicate  neces- 
sarily that  the  moon  is  made  of  glass 
but  It  does  suggest  to  me  that,  with  our 
fiscal  and  tax  problems  what  they  are 
with  our  concern  over  the  pending  bUl' 
^^fv^^ir^  .°"^  concern  over  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  our  footing  on  earth 
IS  not  too  sure,  either. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  "New  Reports  •■ 

r.Ji'^^f  ^''!^"^."°  objection,  the  Senate 
Pioceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busmess. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
^i^^^nT^^^  Executive  Calendar  wiU  be 
stated,  beginning  with  'New  Reports" 


"x?^K^*^    ^^    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968  CORPORATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  New 
vork,  to  be  an  mcorporator  of  the  cor- 
poration authorized  by  section   902(a) 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 

TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Executive 
Calendar  No.  473. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nomination  will  be  stated 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Carl  j.  Gilbert  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Special  Represent- 
ative for  Trade  Negotiations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinai-y  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton i  is  recognized 
lor  a  period  not  to  exceed  2'2  hours 

Mr.  CO-rrON.  Mr.  President,  the  nom- 
ination of  Carl  J.  Gilbert  is  to  a  position 
of  dignity  and  great  significance.  It  is  to 
the  position  of  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinai-y  and  Pleni- 
potentiary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard  for  Mr.  Gilbert  He  is 
a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity  He  is  a 
man  having  long  experience,  dating 
back,  I  beheve,  to  1950,  with  membership 
on  various  trade  committees  and  coun- 
cils, and  in  advising  and  participating 
in  our  trade  negotiations  with  other 
countries.  He  is  skillful;  he  is  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability. 

The  reason  why  I  am  raising  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination  is  that  he  is  a  symbol,  he  has 
become  a  symbol,  for  devoted,  dedicated 
adherence  to  a  position  of  this  counti-ys 
having  absolutely  no  restrictions  of  any 
kmd    upon   impoitations   from   foreign 
countnes,  in  a  world  in  which  practically 
every  other  nation  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing does,  directly  or  indirectly    im- 
pose restrictions.  The  result  is  that  this 
Nation   has   become   a   complete,   open 
dumping  ground  for  all  kinds  of  foreign 
imports,  which  are,  year  by  year,  throw- 
ing more  and  more  thousands  of  our 
workers  out  of  their  jobs  and  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  the  two- 
party  system.  Ninety  percent  of  the  time 
X  am  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  President 


and  his  administration.  I  want  the  Presi- 
dent  and  Secretary  Stans  to  have  the 
people  whom  they  want  to  assist  them 
in  their  negotiations.  I  believe  that  Uiis 
very  week  Secretai-y  Stans  is  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese,  particu- 
arly  or  almost  entirely  on  the  subject  of 
textile  unports  and  the  problem  of  try- 
ing to  obtain  some  voluntary  agreement 
for  restrictions. 

But  I  think  there  should  be  a  tangible 
indication  that  the  Senate  has  some 
reluctance  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  a  man  for  this  significant  position  who 
is  known  to  be  and  is  frank  in  his  dis- 
approval of  any  restrictions  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  except  those  that 
are  obtained  by  importuning  other  na- 
tions to  exercise  some  measure  of  re- 
straint in  dumping  their  goods  Into  thi.s 
counti-y.  thus  causing  the  destruction 
of  American  jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  remind  Sena- 
tors that  through  the  past  yeai-s— I  do 
not  know  how  many  years,  but  it  has 
been  a  reasonable  number— I  have  come 
to  the  Chamber  on  an  average  of  once 
everj'   2   months   and   sometimes  every 
month.  The  word  goes  out  to  the  offices 
of  Senators  who  represent  States  that 
are  being  hard  hit  by  foreign  imports 
that  Senator  so-and-so  is  about  to  make 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
the  destruction  of  our  textile  industry 
or  about  the  coming  destruction  of  our 
shoe  industry  or  the  electronics  indus- 
try or  something  else.  They  say    "Will 
you  please.  Senator,  come  over  to  the 
floor  and  after  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  finished  his  speech  we  would  like 
to  have  as  many  Senators  as  possible 
register  their  protests." 

So  we  come  over  time  after  time  and 
we  have  a  fuU-dressed  talkfest.  Some- 
times as  many  as  28,  29,  or  even  30  Sen- 
ators rise  and  register  their  deep  con- 
cern They  wring  their  hands  about 
what  has  happened  to  our  textile  jobs 
what  is  happening  to  our  shoe  jobs,  and 
what  IS  happening  to  jobs  in  the  elec- 
tronics industry,  or  steel,  or  perhaps 
some  other  industry. 

Then,  we  all  go  back  to  our  offices 
having  done  our  good  deed  for  the  day' 
Mr,  President,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
unless  we  do  something  other  than  talk 
unless  there  is  a  protest  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  unless  we  register  by  our 
votes  what  we  have  been  saying  over  the 
years,  we  are  not  going  to  be  effective  in 
trying  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  in  stating  this  protest 
today,  I  am  doing  so  with  the  feeling  it 
is  not  hostile  to  the  President,  to  the  ad- 
ministration, to  Secretary  Stans,  or  even 
to  Mr  Gilbert.  I  feel  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  over  the  past  week  about  the 
assertion  that  the  instaUatlon  of  the 
Safeguard  system  will  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  President  at  the  conference 
table.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  merits  or 
dements  of  that  contention.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  contention.  However,  there  is  one 
thing  I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
intelligent  contradiction,  whatever  may 
be  the  facts  about  the  Safeguard  system 
being  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  dealings  and  negotiations 
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for  disarmament.  Certainly  some  tangi- 
ble action  or  protest  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  evidenced  by  their  votes,  and  not 
just  by  speeches,  will  be  of  value  to  the 
President,  Secretary  Stans,  and  even 
Mr.  Gilbert,  assuming  that  his  nomina- 
tion will  be  confirmed. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  like  the  mat- 
ter of  unilateral  quotas  or  restrictions 
unless  we  find  no  other  way.  A  vote  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President  in 
dealing  with  other  countries,  if  there  is 
real  evidence  that  Congress  is  becoming 
extremely  restive  and  is  getting  ready  to 
do  something  unless  we  have  some  satis- 
factory and  reasonable  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
we  are  not  seeking  to  freeze  imports 
where  they  are  today,  even  though  they 
have  jiunped  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  not  the  desire  of  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  this  matter  to  prevent 
a  reasonable  increase  as  the  market 
grows.  We  do  feel  we  must  take  steps  to 
see  that  the  increase  in  controlled;  that 
it  be  3  percent,  5  percent,  or  even  8  per- 
cent, or  perhaps  10  percent,  which 
would  be  a  reasonable  restraint  on  the 
continued  increase,  instead  of  jumping 
25  percent  and  30  percent  yearly. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Allen  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  President,  when  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Gilbert's  name  was  coming  to  the 
Senate  for  disposition,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  to  come  to  his 
office.  I  do  not  know  who  all  of  the 
Senators  were  who  were  invited,  but  he 
telephoned  me  and  I  went  to  his  office. 
There  I  found  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE) .  The  three  of  us  had  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  Mr.  Gilbert.  He  was 
very  frank,  he  was  very  honest,  and  he 
was  very  cooperative  with  us  in  stating 
his  position. 

I  have  not  lobbied  Senators.  It  is  quite 
possible  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  or  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  might  feel  some  obli- 
gation to  support  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  after  having  had  the  conference. 
But  I  am  very  clear  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  While  I  appreciate  his  cour- 
tesy and  frankness,  I  was  not  boimd  by 
anjiihlng  said  at  that  conference. 

Mr.  Gilbert  made  his  position  per- 
fectly clear  to  us — and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  time  I  shall  do  so  but  I  do 
not  Intend  to  do  It  now — and  he  made  It 
clear  In  his  evidence  before  committees, 
including  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

His  position  is  that  he  is  now,  as  he 
always  has  been,  absolutely  and  posi- 
tively opposed  in  general  to  any  kind 
of  quotas  or  restrictions  on  foreign  trade 
by  this  coimtry  except  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. He  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
considers  textiles  to  be  in  a  class  by 
themselves;  that  he  is  prepared  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability — and  I  take  his 
word  for  this  because  I  consider  him 
to  be  a  man  of  scrupulous  honesty  and 
honor — to  back  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Stans  to  the  fullest  extent  In 


conferences  regarding  textiles  seeking 
a  volimtary  agreement,  but  that  he  Is 
not  ready  and  has  no  intention  of  press- 
ing for  voluntary  agreements,  at  present 
at  least,  on  any  other  commodity,  and 
that  so  far  as  textiles  are  concerned 
he  is  still  opposed  to  any  unilateral 
action  by  Congress,  the  Executive,  or 
anyone  else  in  imposing  or  attempting 
to  Impose  restrictions  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  attitude  of 
Secretary  Stans  is  that  textiles  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves  and  he  wants  to 
press,  particularly  the  Japanese  and 
others,  for  some  voluntarj*  restrictions. 
But  when  I  addressed  questions  to  Sec- 
retarj'  Stans  on  another  occasion,  about 
shoes  and  footwear,  he  said,  "We  will 
take  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  am  not  going 
to  becloud  our  case  on  textiles  by  even 
pressing  or  talking  about  shoes,  elec- 
tronics, steel,  glass,  or  anything  else." 

It  was  my  distinct  Impression  from 
what  Secretarj-  Stans  said  that  he,  too, 
was  opposed,  even  as  a  last  resort,  to 
any  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
Impose  even  a  very,  verj'  slight  and  rea- 
sonable restraint  on  textiles. 

Now,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  practically  all  the  nations 
engaged  In  foreign  trade — by  various 
means  are  restraining  exports  from  this 
coimtrj'  into  their  countr>'. 

They  do  so  by  various  expedients.  One, 
by  import  licenses.  Two,  by  excessive 
port  fees.  Three,  by  indirect  sales  taxes. 
Four,  by  health,  safety,  and  sanitary 
regulations.  Five,  by  State  trading,  the 
setting  up  of  monopolies  by  the  State. 
Six.  by  border  tax  adjustments.  Seven, 
by  excessive  health  and  safety  inspec- 
tion requirements  of  the  kind  which  are 
entirely  unrealistic  and  only  a  coverup 
and  actually  are  a  restraint  upon  our 
exports  into  their  coimtrj'.  Eight,  by 
discrlmlnatorj'  credit  restrictions. 

Now  tills  verj-  week,  as  I  have  alreadj' 
said,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  his 
advisers  and  assistants  met.  and.  I  as- 
sume, even  though  he  Is  not  yet  con- 
firmed, that  Mr.  Gilbert  is  among  them — 
and  quite  properly  so — trjing  to  deal 
with  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  President.  In  1959.  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  An- 
drew Sch(5eppel,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I,  after 
holding  hearings  In  the  then  Terrltorj' 
of  Alaska  on  another  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  went  to 
Japan. 

I  went  there  because  of  my  interest 
in  the  textile  situation.  We  went  down  to 
Kobe,  where  most  of  the  Japanese  tex- 
tile mills  are  located.  The  Japanese  are 
very  courteous  and  polite.  I  was  shown 
through  their  mills  equipped  with  the 
best  and  most  modern  machinery  that 
any  plant  in  this  world  could  possibly 
have — furnished  by  us,  while  our  own 
mills  were  gradually  limping  along  trj-- 
Ing  to  modernize  their  machinery. 

Former  Senator  Schoeppel  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  Japanese 
millowners.  I  have  said  that  they  are 
very  courteous  people  and  they  were 
courteous  enough  to  us,  but  when  it  came 
even  to  ventxire  to  suggest  some  kind  of 
voluntary  restraints  on  the  flow  of  their 


textiles    Into    the    United    States    of 
America,  they  simply  laughed  at  us. 

I  do  not  remember  how  they  phrased 
It.  They  phrased  it  in  somewhat  smooth 
and  stilted  language.  But  what  they  said 
in  effect  was.  "You  fellows  must  believe 
in  Santa  Claus.  It  is  ridiculous.  Of  course 
we  are  going  to  export  our  goods  to  the 
United  States  as  long  as  we  can  and  in 
as  great  quantities  as  we  can" — by  in- 
ference, until  something  is  done  to  re- 
strict the  amount. 

I  do  not  think  their  attitude  has 
changed.  I  recall  Secretary'  Stans.  in  his 
report,  talking  about  his  visit  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  France.  Italy,  and  then 
on  to  Japan  and  talking  about  his  recep- 
tion there.  He  reported  that  he  felt  en- 
couraged that  In  many  of  the  countries 
they  had  come  to  the  point  that  they 
were  willing,  at  least,  to  discuss  and  con- 
template voluntary  restraints  on  the  in- 
crease of  their  exports  to  us.  He  reported 
tliat  was  so  in  every-  country  except 
Japan. 

Frankly,  fonner  Senator  Schoeppel 
and  I  found  no  real,  encouraging  dis- 
position on  their  part  to  consider  such 
an  agreement. 

I  hope  that  during  negotiations  this 
week,  the  Secretary  finds  something 
more  encouraging. 

I  hardly  dare  to  expect  It. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
other  bodj'  made  a  statement  yesterday 
in  which  he  warned  that  he  will  support 
restrictive  trade  bills  unless  other  coun- 
tries reach  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  on  textiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  being  very  frank. 
I  suppose  it  is  a  poor  lawyer  and  a  poor 
advocate  who  gives  away  his  case.  I 
do  not  expect  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
fuse to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gilbert.  But  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  a  substantial  number  of  Sen- 
ators— and  I  have  never  challenged  any 
Senator,  I  have  never  tried  to  embarrass 
any  Senator,  and  I  am  not  doing  so 
now — but  if  only  those  Senators  who 
have  spoken  repeatedly  in  this  Cham- 
ber expressing  their  deep  apprehension 
about  the  loss  of  jobs,  if  only  they  will 
cast  a  protest  vot«,  not  against  Mr.  Gil- 
bert personally,  not  against  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  but 
write  it  into  the  Record  of  the  Senate 
that  they  recognize  the  time  has  come 
to  act,  then  I  believe  it  will  have  two 
beneficial  effects. 

First,  it  will  serve  notice  on  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  sit  quietly  by  and  simply  make  spo- 
radic speeches,  but  that  we  have  come 
to  the  point  where  we  are  going  to  begin 
to  take  action. 

Second,  as  I  said  before,  it  will  help 
the  President,  it  will  help  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  it  will  help  Mr,  Gil- 
bert himself,  if  that  indication  can  be 
brought  to  his  attention. 

It  is  easy  to  say  to  representatives  of 
other  countries.  "Well,  if  you  do  not  come 
to  some  agreement,  if  you  do  not  make 
some  little  concession.  Congress  will  take 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  im- 
pose restrictions."  But  if  we  cannot  point 
to  one  single  vote  that  rias  been  cast  to 
back  up  the  sentiments  so  many  of  us 
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OthPr  SPnftti;r<rorr;.,oifi«„  *             ^  *nthe  united  states.  many  industries.  These  problems,  differing 

and  I  shall  nS  nroinn^    hTA  ^  'P^f  •  .  ^^^^    ^""^""^^    footwear   companies  \^  ^<=b  industry,  must  be  consider!?  ca« 

b   ?  T  imf  irnf  .TJ,    ^  ^^w  ^,«'"»'">s,  have  gone  out  of  business  In  this  country  ^^ 5^«    Our  guideline  win  be  fairness  f^r 

but  I  just  want  to  mention  that,  as  far  in   recent   years.   In   New   England    12  ^°^^  producers  and  workers,  without  fore- 

as    textiles    are    concerned-and    I   am  factories   have   closed   l7  the   past    10  '''"^'"^ '""Po^*-- 

toT    my    o"wn'   lilte"'\orS.J^v^^'  r"*^'./"  ?J  °^  ^'"^^  ^^^'  "^  ^ew  Then  the  platform  continues: 

Zd-I  am    aware    thit    long    be^?;  SncTSn'it^^JT  '"'^'^''''l,  ^"^"  "^^^^  ^'^°^'-"^«  °^  J""^  ^--  ''-^  '-t  to  foreign 

forel^  nations  be/an  to^a  ffwa^^  ?Ser  o\T/r"e  'So^nfal^trpiSe  ^^^^l^  "^"'"^'"^"^  -'^  "^^'^ 

textiles,   our  good  friends  from  across  are  out  of  work  D.oV.fi           u    v,    .   ^ 

the  aisle  from  the  Southern  States  did         Mr   President    Mr   riif«.rf    .  Practices   which   I   have   enumerated 

quite  a  job  in  getting  our  textiles  aw??  certain    commltefs     one    of    them   Z  ^^''^^^- 

f rom  us.  But  solicitous  as  I  am  about  the  chairmairanS^direct«r  of  thf  ComZtf^f  ^^^  f,"^'^   l>epartment    must   give   closest 

textile  industry,  it  is  almost  like  lock-  for  National  SePollvS..^  t,  tf "°"  "f. ''''  development  of  agreements 

ing  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has  mittee   is  almnJt   Pn^nii^'          *  ''^"':  ^'[?.°'""f  '''*^'°"'  ^  "'"^^  about  fair 

been  stolen  mittee  is  almost  entirely   composed  of  competition,   imports   should   not   be    per- 

Finallv    in    thp   K-pnn»Hv    .o,,,,^  executives  of  companies  that  have  al-  ™'*'««l  ^  capture  excessive  portions  of  the 

^nf  fnmi'vL     f    ^^""f^y    round.   we  ready  built  factories  abroad.  Their  Inter-  A'n^'^^an  market,  but  should,  through  inter! 

f^LfTl^,^  f  protection  for  cotton  est  in   maintaining  jobs   for  American  f""""'"  ^g'^*'"^"^.  be  able  to  partlc"pa[e 

fabrics;  but  so  far  as  New  England  and  workers  could  not  possiblv  be  as  keen  '"  ^^^  ^""^^^  °^  consumption.    *^         ^ 

StCrmi^''in"thrwoS''the%aS  S°"'^  'tT  '''''  '^^^  are'interest^d'S;!;  It  goes  on  with  three  or  four  para- 
AmoskeS  MiS  tSlthaJ  existed  fT^  or?.  n?f '^^  "°'.  ^''!.^^  ^^"'  ^^^  ^^'"^  ^'^''^'  '""'"^  °f  P^^^"'  downright  prom- 
century  clewed  their  do^r.  flnH  u-PnVnnt  T.u  \'^^^^^^  domestic  Companies  ises.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Presi- 
rSencHome  j^ear^ago  i  we  have  ^Tt  u\^T"nl°\  American  workers.  dent  or  the  Secretary-  of  Commerce-as 
:  prSal?;  noTottoS  JndiStn^left  JL^l  healthful  sympton  that  orga-  to  Mr.  Gilbert  himself.  I  know  nothing 
Our  woolen  indu^^v-^fl^h^niii.^  nized  labor  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  about  his  political  afflliatlon^have  re- 

diSS'fl'ghtTnd S  protSiSS.^  ''''■  iT^ZrT"  ^  ""'^""^"^  '°  ""'^^  '^  mTdnv^'fh'^T^^Kif  ^"^  ^^'^  P^"™'- 

There  is.  of  course   the  present  orob  Thi^  hH,;„               .u  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Republican  Party,  in  its 

lem  of  protecting  man-mide  fibers  .hlu   Inf  f^  ."^.  ^"2^^"  P°*"*'  ^'^^^^  ^  convention,  to  the  workers  of  America. 

I  woiSd  Uke  to  mentiSi  so  it  is  in  the  oomLnv  h^°  ^k^'   ''"'  «"npany   after  I  am  not  talking  so  much  about  the  em- 

Record    the  fact  that  in  thP  mftlor  «1  company  has  been  compelled   to   con-  Ployers  or  manufacturers,  although    ii 

footSr  we  are  s2rt  ng  downTh"same  ilnfl^.^uV''  ^f^^^^"d  In  Hong  we  are  ever  going  to  compete  wS  'th 

road.  Apparently  the  adminirtmtion  and  qrAl^^nl  "  ^^^^^^elves  of  cheap  labor,  markets  of  the  world,   they  also  must 

theSecreVyofCommereeand^^^^^^  and  s^ndS,  h„T'T  f.'f  ^^''^  ^'''•^^'^  ^vf"^'  a  chance-a  chance  to  machine 

bert  have  not  learned  the  L^ronfh;.t  in  sending  back  into  this  country  for-  their  miUs,  a  chance  to  improve  their 

ounce  oFpreveSon^  worth  a  DoS^do^        in  ^^^'"""^  ^,°^'-  ".^^^^^^^  ^"^  effectiveness,  and  do  what 

cure.  While  we  aThSdtog  postmSems     Co      whi^^n"^  electronics  the  Sprague     America  has  done  for  generations,  or  we 

on  much  of  the  textile  ixidust^ytT^efooT  own    sS    ?^h   """''    ^^^.^^    ^    "^^  ''h''^'^    """L^   ^^^™    ^«    ^'^   today- 
wear  industry  is  going  the  same  wav  f^^r.    ^     f  .u^'i.  ""^"^    °t'^"    Plants  wherever  that  may  be  right  now.  They 

In  1966  the  inorpa  J  nf  o^,!^!^f  ^  throughout  the  United  States,  is  being  must  have  an  opportunity 

196?  walUcticaSy  ?0  percenKi  Zf  Xff'.'''  'f^^'l^j}'}^-  ^  ^o  so.  It  hal  I  am  speaking  for  the  workers.  I  speak 

cent.  In  1967  there  waf  a  34  2  oerSnt  ?J^^^?yf"f^"'=t«d  factories  abroad,  but  for  the  workers  in  my  own  State,  who 

increase  over  1966.  Last  year  1968  It  wL  t^o<^  f«rJrSl°.^',"?  ^  "^*  "  ^^  "^^^  f^  ""^  «"}^"tuents.  and  who  have  been 

35.8  percent^-over  1967  f^     factories  only  to  send  its  goods  into  thrown  out  of  employment  every  month 

Thus,  from  1965  up  tothe  present  time  ?hP  Tw^'^Sf  ?""»'^f' •''°*^  ^''''^  ^^°  '"^  increasing  numbers  in  the  last  2 
there  has  been  a  100  percent  increased  le^V^J^.f  ^^^^'..^A^'*^  °®"^^  ^'^  years  and  will  continue  to  be  unless 
footwear    imr^rtc    int^    fi,/  .         very  frank  to  say  that  they  will  be  com-     something  is  done. 

mStTy  lowS'-Ked  fcLtw  ar   -ATpr?'  S  '°  £°''  '"%'^^  ''  '"^^'^  °™  '^^-  ^°^  ^^«  '°^^  <^'  ^^e  reasons.  I  could 

jection  for  1975,  if  only  thlpreSit  ?!?;  Se  m.t^f^  %^°^*'^- *°^  P"^  ""^  P^°-  ''"".^   *^^   statements   of   Mr.    Gilbert, 

of  increase  con  inue7  is  a  434  Dercent  Smnon  J°f^  fP""^^"^  ""^^^^  electrical  made  to  the  committee.  I  have  here  a 

increase  over  1965-S  lo  years  vf.T.nT^'^T^"/  ^°  "^^°  ^*^°«  ^"^  ^^^-  statement  which  he  made  In  response  to 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  To  rn^fi.  I    ^^^!  compelled,  in  order  Questions  by  members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 

the   Record   at   this  SS    VheTtVa"  count^v  from^iffr'^  ^°°'*'  ?^'^  ^^  '^'«  1?^"'^  Committee,  in  which  he  said  that 

figures,  in  addition  to  the  percentages            l^pJ.Tr.^.^V'^''  ^l^""^-  ^>f  ^"'V'^  ''°"'''^^^  **^^«  ^  *  ^lass  by 

There  being  no  objection   the  tfbula-  ab^l,Sfv^«nc' f^^^  «^  ^'*'^^"°"  ^^^'^^  .^^^'^^^^!''  ^"'^  ^^  ^^"^ed  to  back  up 

tion  was  ordered  to  be  pHntod  Si  the  do^ot  £..^Hf  ^"^  ^^^"ve  action.  I  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 

Recdrd.  as  foUows-  f,°,?°T  ^^"^  kT  ^°"^  ^^  ^^«  ^o^ng  to  merce  in  trying  to  get  voluntary  agree- 

loflc  Tu^       .^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  introduced  in  ments.  He  would  not  say  that  in  the 

1966 "" ■    8!-«32,ooo  the  Senate,  and  the  distinguished  Sena-  absence    of    voluntary    agreements    he 

1967  :::::         — -  ,^-  \l^-  ???  tor  from  south  Caroima  (Mr.  Hollings)  '^^^^^'^  c^er  approve  of  any  unilateral  re- 

1968  ::::::: ■  175  438  oon       ^^  °^^^-  ^^^^  ^«  are  pressing.  I  will     strictions  on  our  part  to  counterbalance 

1975  :::::::  468' coo' 000    ^°^  ^^^^^  talkmg  about  the  Democrats     restrictions  elsewhere. 

Mr    rnTT'oisi    »>r,     n      .J     .      '  ^  *'^  ^^t  them  speak  for  themselves    I            ^'^  ^"  Spain.  Mr.  President.  3  years 

foUfh  ?f  tT^  saies  for  J^fl'"'^  °"'-  "^^"  "°t  ^t^"de  into  their  business    1  T'    ^'   commercial    attache   of    the 

SmStkmarkefhJiirSnh^  wiU  talk  only  about  my  own  pm?  The  «^/7l^"   ^^^''^    ^°^^   "^^    that    the 

porte   i  t^e  Sowth  i.  «nn^S  .^  ^"  ^^^^    Republican    National    Convention  SP^"*^^  People  are  eager  to  buy  Amen - 

fin's- a'Jttp^TS  "ate,tyl9?5  ove^  n%^"*°  '"^  ^'^"^^^  ^  P^miS'-'to  SeSns    fo^toVs 'Ynd  "il[\i  T "^. 

50  percent  of  that  market  will  have  ^n  T°'^  *°^^^^  ^'^^^  trade  among  all  na-  S-SaDnSi^^;-  hnffhi     ^^""^I   °^ 

taken  over  by  foreign  imports.  ''°"f  ^^  the  free  world,"  but  added,  "But  buj   tS    Wh?"^^,^l    'n   ^"'1"°^ 

AS  to  jobs  lost,  in  1968  alone  there  was  ^^^^^'^^  obstacles  to  such  trade  are  a  ha  f  a  dozen  p  '  !e^n1oS^i^w'^r''i'''?' 

a  loss  of  64,00  jobs  In  footwear  serious  concern."  },yLLrti^Z:^  People  in  Spain  were  al- 

I  am  using  this  as  an  example  to  show  Then  the  platform  says:  licentf  wel    rlSt^^'^°''  '"^^'' 

r.s64  00?in!9'68°"^"   ''^"^  '''''''''■  ''  ,    ^^  r^'"    hard-headed    bargaining    to  amouTts     '''    '^'''''^    ^    '"'""^^ 

B>nS7tTf  ^al\ed  to  continue  at  the     -Tefp:rtrariJ  ^Z  T^.' oT.':;;  .owTn?  ^'^  ^l^'/^'^^^  ^"^'^"'^^  ^^^  ^'- 
present  rate— the  jobs  lost  in  this  coun-     competition,    including    international    fair  u      ^  everybody  to  dump  their  goods 
try  will  be  168,600.                                               labor  standards,  between  the  United  States  ''®'            "°*^  °"^  °^  those  countries- 
Foreign  workers  in  footwear  receive     ^'^^  *^  principal  trading  partners  ^  ^°  "°t  care  whether  it  was  Japan,  the 
about  one-fourth,  in  most  cases— in  all        it  goes  on  to  <iav  •  Umted  Kingdom.  Prance,  or  any  other- 
goes  on  to  say .  n^t  one  of  the  exporting  countries  has 
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failed  to  protect  its  own  by  restrictions 
in  some  form  or  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings),  who  just  arrived  In 
Washington  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  I 
would  feel  that  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  matter — and  by  that  I  mean  a 
record  vote —  should  be  aCforded  so  that 
Members  of  the  Senate,  after  all  of  the 
protests  we  have  made  in  speeches,  may 
be  recorded.  I  think  that  a  reasonably 
substantial  protest  vote,  which  is  not  a 
reflection  In  any  way,  shape,  or  manner 
on  the  skill  or  the  integrity  of  the  nomi- 
nee, Mr.  Gilbert,  would  be  of  great  value, 
and  would  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
our  negotiators  as  they  negotiate  with 
these  other  countries. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
mire the  character  and  courage  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  speak 
for  the  preservation  of  American  jobs 
and  the  economic  sustenance  of  our 
country.  With  respect  to  his  desire  that 
we  have  a  record  vote,  that  is  also  my 
desire.  With  respect  to  having  a  protest 
vote.  I  hasten,  just  on  my  short  return 
to  Washington,  to  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  the  other  crowd  has  been 
working,  and  our  crowd  has  been  taken 
down  the  primrose  path  that  "We  are 
going  to  look  out  for  textiles,  so  why 
vote  against  a  guy  who  is  supposed  to 
go  to  bat  for  you,  and  get  him  irritated? 
Let  us  just  sort  of  go  along  with  this 
situation." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  speak  not  only  for  textiles 
but  for  all  jobs.  In  the  last  3  years,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  appropriated  ap- 
proximately $577  million  to  preserve  the 
jobs  of  Americans.  Last  year  and  the  year 
before,  the  style  on  the  Senate  floor  was 
"jobs."  Anywhere  we  could  pour  money 
Into  the  urban  areas,  money  into  the 
ghettos — job  training,  OEO,  any  kind  of 
programs — the  key  word  was  "jobs."  And 
yet,  at  the  veiy  time  that  we  were  spend- 
ing almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  create  jobs,  we  actually  ex- 
ported jobs  by  the  tens  of  thousands — an 
equal  number  of  jobs.  So  our  policy  has 
been  frustrated. 

Simply  and  to  the  point,  obviously  Mr. 
Gilbert  Is  very  able  to  do  very  many 
jobs.  He  has  character  and  he  has  ability. 
But  from  his  past  record,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  he  would  be  a  very  poor 
negotiator  for  American  jobs  and  for 
U.S.  trade  policy. 

He  defends  himself  by  sajing  he  is  an 
advocate.  You  do  not  take  the  fellow  who 
has  been  the  attorney  for  arson  cases  for 
19  years  and  appoint  him  fire  marshal; 
you  do  not  take  the  lawyer  who  has  been 
defending  drunk  drivers  for  19  years  and 
make  him  highway  safety  director;  you 
do  not  ask  Melvin  Belli  to  defend  a  per- 
sonal Injury  case;  and  you  do  not  ask 
the  Insurance  lawyer  to  prosecute  on  be- 
half of  the  plaintiff  In  a  personal  injury 
case. 
Specifically,  you  do  not  ask  to  nego- 


tiate for  the  sale  of  a  horse  with  a  man 
who  has  already  characterized  the  horse 
as  a  nag.  and  dead,  and  out  on  its  feet. 
This  is  the  position  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
taken  as  to  American  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  you  do  not  choose 
a  fox  to  protect  the  henhouse. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  I  was  going  to 
mention  that,  but  the  distinguished 
former  Vice  President  and  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate  did  not  do  too  well. 
There  are  some  around  here  who  are 
willing  to  put  the  fox  in  the  chickencoop, 
and  I  am  holding  back  on  that  particular. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  reached  this 
confirmation  discussion,  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  very  critical  in  America's  trade 
history  with  respect  to  jobs  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Referring  specifically  to  jobs,  we  were 
common  adversaries,  known  to  each 
other,  who  had  been  working  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  for  10  years — I  on  the 
one  side  in  favor  of  a  policy  to  help  us 
compete  competitively  and  preserve 
jobs,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  on  the  other  side 
exporting  them  willy-nilly  to  any  coun- 
try. Do  not  give  me  the  talk  about  com- 
petition. Let  us  specifically  take  the  Jap- 
anese jobs.  There  is  a  $1.3  billion  deficit 
in  trade. 

There  is  no  antitrust  act  in  Japan. 
There  is  no  wage  and  hour  law.  There  is 
no  safety  standard.  There  is  no  work- 
men's compensation.  There  Is  no  over- 
time. There  Is  no  child-labor  standard. 
Most  of  those  jobs — I  would  say  90 
percent  of  those  jobs — are  performed  un- 
der conditions  that  would  be  criminal 
in  a  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Senator  has  brought  out  this 
point,  but  to  me  it  is  a  very  crucial  and 
important  point.  During  the  campaign, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  problems  of  the  textile  and 
some  other  industries  because  of  this 
great  infiux  of  imports.  And  he  said  that 
special  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
to  some  of  these  domestic  industries  to 
make  sure  that  we  will  not  see  their 
demise  and  thereby  jeopardize  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  very  sincere 
about  this  matter. 

Immediately  after  his  inauguration 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  he  expedited  the  trip  of 
Maurice  Stans  throughout  the  world  to 
have  talks  with  these  various  nations  ex- 
porting to  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Stans  appeared  before  a 
group  of  Senators.  I  was  there.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  was  there. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  wsus 
there.  And  I  think  we  were  all  Impressed 
with  the  sincerity  of  Maurice  Stans  and 
believed  he  wanted  to  do  something 
about  the  matter. 
I  think  that  our  friends  abroad  who 


are  exporting  to  our  country  at  a  tre- 
mendous volume  began  to  understand 
that  there  was  sincerity  and  resolve  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  do 
something  about  bringing  these  matters 
imder  control,  not  by  any  ftdse  proce- 
dure, but  by  agreement. 

Lo  and  behold,  an  appointment  is  made 
of  an  individual  who  represents  every- 
thing contrary  to  what  we  are  doing. 
After  all.  these  foreign  exporters  are  not 
fools.  They  are  pretty  smart  people  One 
ought  to  deal  with  them  to  see  how  really 
smart  they  are. 

What  are  they  saying  to  themselves? 
They  are  saying.  "You  cannot  possibly 
mean  what  you  said  during  the  cam- 
paign. You  cannot  possibly  take  this 
Maurice  Stans  seriously  if  you  want  to 
send  someone  to  negotiate  the  agree- 
ments who  does  not  believe  in  the  same 
policy." 

That  is  what  we  are  up  against.  I 
think  we  have  counteracted  all  the  good 
we  have  done  and  all  the  progress  we 
have  made  thus  far,  although  it  is  lim- 
ited progress,  by  appointing  someone 
who  exemplifies  the  opposite  viewpoint 
and  is  a  contradiction  of  everything  that 
we  are  attempting  to  accomplish. 

I  think  that  the  Italians,  the  Japanese, 
the  French,  and  the  people  in  Hong  Kong 
are  looking  at  us  and  saying.  "You  cannot 
be  serious.  This  is  double  talk.  You  send 
Maurice  Stans  to  us  to  tell  us  we  have 
to  control  the  exports  to  your  countrj-. 
and  then  by  the  same  token  you  send  a 
man  to  negotiate  with  us  who  does  not 
stand  for  any  control  at  all  What  is 
this?" 

This  Is  the  difficulty.  This  is  the  di- 
lemma. And  this  is  where  the  Irreparable 
harm  has  heen  done. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  man.  I  have 
talked  to  him.  I  think  he  is  a  fine  Amer- 
ican. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  think 
he  Is  a  fine  American.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is  a  fine 
American.  He  Is  a  Republican  and  I  am 
a  Democrat,  but  we  just  do  not  agree 
on  some  things. 
And  that  is  all  we  are  saying. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  we  agree  on 
this  matter. 

That  Is  all  we  are  saying  about  Mr. 
Gilbert.  We  do  not  agree  with  him.  We 
think  he  Is  a  fine  man  of  excellent  char- 
acter. This  is  no  reflection  on  him.  He 
has  a  right  to  believe  as  he  does,  as  much 
as  I  have  a  right  to  believe  as  I  do.  I 
would  not  deny  him  that  right.  However, 
how  can  I  in  good  conscience  go  along 
with  the  appointment  when  he  Is  a  con- 
tradiction of  everything  that  the  Senator 
and  I  have  been  striving  for  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  In  private  meetings 
for  years  and  years?  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  a  Senator  who  does  not  remember 
down  through  the  years  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  a  certain  position  on  a  bill 
and  the  conferees  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  stand  by  the  Senate 
position  in  conference  with  the  House 
have  been  those  who  were  against  the 
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Senate  position  and  for  the  House  po- 
sition. 

They  were  honorable  men  and  they 
did  Uieir  best.  We  have  their  confidence, 
but  I  have  always  had  the  feeling  that 
we  never  go  into  a  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  with  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreeing  with  the  House  in 
tneir  hearts  and  come  out  as  well  as  we 
would  if  we  had  in  conference  those  who 
really  had  supported  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. It  is  exactly  the  same  situation 
here. 

,\i^l  President  had  sent  us  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
^and  or  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  this  very  important 
task  of  negotiator  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary,  of  course  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  that,  although  I 
would  rather  he  had  sent  up  the  name 
of  a  Republican. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Pj\STORE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
even  waat  them  to  send  up  my  name 
for  the  position,  as  extraordinary  as  it  is. 
I  would  rather  be  a  Senator 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  everyone  in  the  industry,  whether 
raployer  or  employee,  would  have  reaUy 
been  r^ssured  because  they  would  know 
mat  this  ambassador  would  conduct  ne- 
gotiations, believing  in  his  heart  in  rea- 
sonable restraint  on  the  industry 

Just  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
have  so  weU  said,  the  confirmation  of 
this  gentleman  is  notice  that  we  are  ap- 
provmg  someone  to  negotiate  that  we 
know  IS  not  really  in  our  comer 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  sub- 
^nce.  I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  not 
want  me  to  negotiate  the  Republican 
vote  In  New  Hampshire,  and  I  certainly 

^°f  1v?°L''*"*  ^  ""^^  0"  l^im  to  nego- 
tiate the  Democratic  vote  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

«iHT=^f^*J^ '^^  working  on  opposite 
Sides  of  the  fence  politically 

I  think  highly  significant  is  not  what 
he  may  say  now  on  textiles,  but  his  rec- 
ord through  the  years,  because  we  will  be 
negotiating  In  the  main  with  the  Japa- 
nese  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
^t   Th^  are  the  toughest,  canniest, 
wUiest,  and  cleverest  of  negotiators 
^/.i?*7  ''**°  working  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  for  about  10  years.  I  think 
I  know  a  lltUe  bit  about  how  they  oper- 
ate. Is  not  the  Japanese  trade  negotia- 
tor gomg  to  say  to  Ambassador  Gilbert- 
Now.  Carl,  really,  do  you  mean  that' 
iJo  you  not  remember  that  in  1968  before 
the  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago   you 
said  your  domestic  industry  ought  to  dis- 
cipline itself  better  and  ought  to  be  wiU- 
mg  to  be  competitive  and  not  be  weaned 
by  the  Federal  Government?" 

v.^f  ^l}^^  ^^y  ^**^'"  s^y-  "Carl.  now. 
really,  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  m  1968,  did  you  not  say  that 
import  quotas  you  oppose,  of  aU  kinds 
and  now  you  are  asking  us  to  agree  to 
somethmg  that  you  said  you  always  op- 
posed and  (vposed  religiously  and  zeal- 
ously for  1 9  years  ?  " 
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Or,  again,  before  the  same  committee, 
IS  the  Japanese  negotiator  going  to  use 
the  words  "corruption."  "catastrophic  " 
and  "explosive"?  Is  he  not  going  to  say 
"Mr.  Gilbert,  are  you  not  the  one  who 
says  quotas  would  really  demoralize  and 
bring  about  corrupt  practices  in  trade' 
Did  you  not  say  it  would  be  explosive  to 
put  these  things  on  that  you  want  us  to 
agree  to  now?" 

Are  they  not  going  to  say:  "Mr  Am- 
bassador Gilbert,  when  questioned  by 
Congressman  L.\ndrtjm,  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  trade 
policy,  when  Mr.  Landrum  pointed  out 
the  thousands  of  employees  in  the  textile 
industry  In  Georgia  that  he  was  about  to 
lose,  are  you  not  the  one  who  told  Mr 
Landrtjm  to  go  ahead  and  get  in  a  dif- 
ferent business  and  write  off  this  in- 
dustry as  expendable  and  noncompeti- 
tive and  archaic?" 

Mr.  President,  is  not  the  Japanese  ne- 
gotiator going  to  say:  "Carl,  are  you  not 
the  one  who  says  that  this  really  has  to 
do  with  national  security;  go  ahead  and 
give  the  money  to  the  Pentagon  and  let 
the  Pentagon  give  them  a  grant,  but  do 
not  innovate  import  quotas  as  a  policy 
for  international  trade?" 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  the 
negotiator.  Ambassador  Gilbert,  would 
be  confronted  with,  and  as  a  result  he 
would  end  up  with  being  a  very  very 
poor  trade  negotiator.  And  aU  the  time 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  pointed  out  we  Sen- 
ators would  run  down  and'  beat  our 
breasts  and  indicate  how  we  were  so  con- 
cerned about  the  American  worker,  con- 
cerned about  the  employees,  and  every- 
thing else  back  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  said  earlier,  to  ask  him  to  be  the 
trade  negotiator  is  like  delivering  lettuce 
by  way  of  a  rabbit.  It  will  never  arrive 
^,  Back  in  1960,  after  attesting  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  a  witness  in  the 
trade  cases,  we  were  told  at  that  time  by 
the  then  occupant  of  the  chair  in  which 
the  Presiding  Officer  is  now  seated— 
Richard  MUhous  Nixon— he  said: 

Don-t  worry.  The  Tartff  Commission  Is  go- 
mg to  find  with  you  on  your  textile  case. 
YOU  have  lost  about  400.000  Jobs  In  a  10- 
year  period. 
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U.S.  Senatf, 
Washington.  DC,  August  30.  1960 
Hon.  Ernest  Hollinos 

Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
State  Capitol  Building,  Columbia  SC 
Dear  Governor  Hollinos:  I  would  of 
course,  be  delighted  to  discuss  with  you  'and 
with  textile  industry  leaders  the  problems  of 
the  textile  Industry  and  the  development  of 
construcUve  methods  for  showing  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  Industry  in  the  future 
The  critical  import  situation  that  confronts 
the  textile  Industry  which  you  so  eloquently 
describe  in  your  letter  is  one  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  My  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  suffered  and  is  suffering  from  the  same 
conditions. 

Mind  you,  this  is  the  Carl  Gilbert  from 
Massachusetts,  who  at  that  time  was 
working  with  the  Massachusetts  Ports 
Authority.  He  is  now— up  untU  his  ap- 
pointment about  3  months  ago — chair- 
man of  that  port  authority.  But  then 
Senator  Kennedy  said  that  he  recognized 
the  problem  in  his  own  State. 

Continuing  Senator  Kermedy's  letter: 

H,m!.?,fT  ^^Z  ^^*"  ^*^«  '^'^  particularly 
difficult  for  this  industry.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  basic  unwillingness  to  meet  the 
problem  and  deal  constructively  with  it  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this  year  imports 
of  cotton  cloth  are  twice  what  they  were 
during  the  same  period  in  1959,  the  highest 
year  on  record.  SUnllarly  alarming  Increases 
are  occurring  on  other  textile  and  apparel 
products.  Since  1958  Imports  have  exceeded 
exports  by  constantly  increasing  margins 
There  are  now  400,000  leas  Jobs  in  the  in- 
dustry than  there  were  10  years  ago.  It  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  depend  upon  makeshift 
policies  and  piecemeal  remedies  to  solve  the 
problems  which  the  industry  faces. 

As  you  know,  I  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Special  Senat*  Sub-committee 
for  the  Textile  Industry,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Pastore,  of  which  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond  U  a  member.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  help  develop  suggestions  to  improve 
the  competitive  position  of  the  Industry  in 
the  United  States  and  world  markets  this 
Subcommittee  for  the  first  time  undertook  a 
broad  Investigation  of  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  textile  industry  and  offered  a 
number  of  constructive  recommendations 
With  only  minor  exceptions,  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  has  failed  to  Implement  these 
recommendations. 


This  was  in  March  of  1960,  when  I 
came  into  the  Senate  Chamber  and  shook 
hands  with  the  then  Vice  President  He 
said: 

Don't  worry.  The  Tariff  Commission  Is  go- 
ing to  come  out  all  right.  The  Japanese  rea- 
lize the  predicament  they  are  In  and  how 
unfair  and  how  uncompetlUve  this  is  They 
have  put  on  voluntary  quotas;  and  rather 
than  go  into  legislating,  they  are  going  to 
make  a  verbal  finding  in  the  Tariff  Commls- 


But  on  June  23  of  that  year,  the  Tariff 
Commission  found  again  as  they  had 
found  in  many  other  hearings  Mr  Gil- 
bert, in  his  testimony,  time  and  again 
said :  "Exhaust  your  remedies.  You  as  an 
industry,  have  not  exhausted  all  your 
legal  and  administrative  remedies  " 

We  are  already  at  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion We  were  at  the  point  of  exhaustion 
in  I960;  and  I  read  the  original  letter  of 
then  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  was 
exhausted : 


This  was  in  1960.  In  a  moment  I  shall 
come  to  President  Nixon  and  Candidate 
Nixon,  when  he  tells  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  failure  as  to 
the   industry.   In   August  of   1960,   the 
Eisenhower  administraUon  had  failed  to 
implement  these  recommendations. 
The  letter  continues: 
I  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Pastore 
Committee  that  sweeping  changes  In  our  for- 
eign trade  policies  are  not  necessary   Never- 
theless, we  must  recognize  that  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries  are  of  international 
scope  and  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  com- 
petitive pressure  from  Imports.  Clearly  the 
problems  of  the  Industry  will  not  disappear 
by  neglect  nor  can  we  wait  for  large  scale 
unemployment  and  shutdown  of  the  Indus- 
try to  inspire  us  to  action   A  comprehensive 
Industry-wide  remedy  Is  necessary. 

The  ouUine  of  such  a  remedy  can  be  found 
In  the  Report  of  the  Pastore  Committee  Im- 
ports of  texUle  products.  Including  apparel 
should  be  within  limits  which  will  not  en- 
danger our  own  exlsUng  textUe  capacity  and 
employment,  and  which  will  permit  growth  of 
the  industry  in  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  expansion  of  our  over-all  economy 
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I  will  divert  for  a  moment.  After  I  had 
set  in  the  Record — July  10,  1969 — the 
answer  to  Michael  Daniels  of  the  Import 
Council  and  all  his  charges  and  paper 
that  preceded  Secretary  Stans'  visits  to 
Europe  and  Japan,  Senator  Goodell 
came  up  and  said  this  was  a  novel  ap- 
proach, that  the  domestic  Industry 
should  think  that  it  had  a  fair  share  in 
the  growth  of  domestic  industry,  in  the 
percentage  growth.  It  is  not  novel.  It  was 
in  Senate  John  F.  Kennedy's  mind  in 
August  of  1960,  and  he  so  wrote: 

We  are  pledged  in  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form— 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
pointed  out  the  Republican  platform. 
This  is  the  same  platform  the  Democrats 
have  had  over  the  years — 
to  combat  sub-standard  wages  abroad 
through  the  development  of  International 
fair  labor  standards.  Effort  along  this  line 
Is  of  special  importance  to  the  United  States 
textile    industry. 

The  office  of  the  Presidency  carries  with  it 
the  authority  and  influence  to  explore  and 
work  out  solutions  within  the  framework  of 
our  foreign  trade  policies  for  the  problems 
peculiar  to  our  textile  and  apparel  Industry. 
Because  of  the  broad  ramifications  of  any 
action  and  because  of  the  necessity  of  ap- 
proaching a  solution  in  terms  of  total  needs 
of  the  textile  Industry,  this  Is  a  responsibility 
which  only  the  President  can  adequately  dis- 
charge. I  can  assure  you  that  the  next  Dem- 
ocratic Administration  will  regard  this  as  a 
high  priority  objective. 

Additionally,  we  shall  make  vigorous  use 
of  the  procedures  provided  by  Congress  such 
as  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  the  Escape  Clause  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  Congress  in  enacting  these 
laws. 

Lastly.  I  assure  you  that  should  further 
authority  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  these  objectives.  I  shall 
request  such  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  that  these  thoughts  are  helpful 
to  you  in  your  own  deliberations  and  I  re- 
affirm my  Interest  in  discussing  problems  of 
mutual  concern  with  you. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  President  Kermedy  was 
elected  on  a  Tuesday  in  November  of 
1960.  By  Friday  of  the  same  week  he 
called  me  on  the  telephone  and  said, 
"Let  us  go  to  work  on  that  textile  prob- 
lem." We  began  meetings.  I  met  with 
him  at  his  home  in  Georgetown.  We 
agreed  to  set  up  a  Cabinet  committee, 
which  held  healings  and  made  findings 
which  thereafter  culminated  in  his  White 
House  seven -point  program. 

Without  reading  the  entire  program, 
then.  President  Kennedy  stated  in  a 
White  House  release  of  May  2,  1961: 

The  problems  of  the  textile  industry  are 
serious  and  deeprootcd.  They  have  been  the 
.subject  of  Investigation  at  least  as  far  back 
as  1935,  when  a  Cabinet  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  to  investigate 
the  conditions  in  this  industry.  Most  recently 
these  problems  were  the  subject  of  a  special 
study  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges.  I  believe  it  Is  time  for  action. 

It  is  our  second  largest  employer.  Some  2 
million  workers  are  directly  affected  by  con- 
ditions in  the  Industry.  There  are  another  2 
million  persons  employed  in  furnishing  re- 
quirements of  the  Industry  at  its  present 
level  of  production.  Two  years  ago,  the  Office 


of  Defense  Mobilization  testified  that  it  was 
one  of  the  industries  essential  to  our  Na- 
tional security.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  In 
peacetime  and  It  has  a  direct  effect  upon  our 
total  economy.  All  the  studies  have  shown 
that  imemployment  in  textile  mills  strikes 
hardest  at  those  communities  suffering  most 
from  depressed  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
release  dealing  with  the  entire  seven- 
point  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WHrrE  House  Press  Release,  May  2.  1961 

Tlie  President  today  announced  a  program 
of  assistance  to  the  United  States  textile 
industry,  designed  to  meet  a  wide  range  of 
the  problems  it  faces  as  a  result  of  rapid 
technological  change,  shifts  In  consumer 
preference,  and  increasing  international 
competition.  TTie  program  was  developed  by 
the  Cabinet  Committee,  headed  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges,  which  was 
formed  by  the  President  on  February  16, 
1961. 

In  announcing  the  program,  the  President 
said: 

"The  problems  of  the  textile  industrv  are 
serious  and  deeprootcd.  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  at  least  as  far  back 
as  1935.  when  a  Cabinet  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  to  investigate 
the  conditions  In  this  Industry.  Most  re- 
cently these  problems  were  the  subject  of  a 
special  study  by  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges.  I  believe  It  is  time  for  action. 

"It  is  our  second  largest  employer.  Some 
2  million  workers  are  directly  affected  by 
conditions  In  the  industry.  There  are  another 
2  million  persons  employed  in  furnishing  re- 
quirements of  the  industry  at  Its  present 
level  of  production.  Two  years  ago,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  testified  that  It  was 
one  of  the  industries  essential  to  oiu-  Na- 
tional security.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  in 
peacetime  and  It  has  a  direct  effect  upon 
ovir  total  economy.  All  the  studies  have  shown 
that  unemployment  in  textile  mills  strikes 
hardest  at  those  conununltles  suffering  most 
from  depressed  conditions. 

"I  propose  to  initiate  the  following  meas- 
ures : 

"First,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  launch  an  expanded  program 
of  research,  covering  new  products,  processes 
and  markets.  This  should  be  done  In  coop- 
eration with  both  union  and  management 
groups. 

"Second,  I  have  asked  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  review  existing  depreciation  al- 
lowances on  textile  machinery.  Revision  of 
these  allowances,  together  with  adoption  of 
the  investment  incentive  credit  proposals 
contained  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
April  20,  1961,  should  assist  in  the  modern- 
ization of  the  indvistry. 

■Third,  I  have  directed  the  Small  Business 
Association  to  assist  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry to  obtain  the  necessary  financing  for 
modernization  of  its  equipment. 

Fourth.  I  have  directed  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  explore  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to 
United  States  mills  of  the  adverse  differential 
in  raw  cotton  costs  between  domestic  and 
foreign  textile  producers. 

"Fifth.  I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress 
a  proposal  to  permit  industries  seriously  in- 
jured or  threatened  with  serious  injiuy  as  a 
result  of  increased  imports  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 

"Sisth,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
State  to  arrange  for  calling  an  early  confer- 
ence of  the  principxal  textile  exporting  and 
Importing  countries.  This  conference  will  seek 
an  international   understanding  which  will 


provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid  un- 
due disruption  of  established  industries. 

"Seventh,  In  addition  to  this  program,  an 
application  by  the  textile  industry  for  action 
under  existing  statutes,  such  as  the  eecape 
clause  or  the  national  security  provision  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  will  be 
carefully  considered  on  its  merits. 

"I  believe  this  prog;ram  will  assist  our  tex- 
tile Industry  to  meet  its  basic  problems,  while 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  national 
Interest  in  expansion  of  world  trade  and  the 
successful  development  of  less  developed  na- 
tions. It  takes  into  account  the  dispersion  of 
the  Industry,  the  range  of  its  products,  and 
its  highly  competitive  character.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the«e  measures  will  strengthen  the 
industry  and  expand  consumption  of  Its 
products  without  disrupting  international 
trade  and  without  disruption  of  the  markets 
of  any  country." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  iiom  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  technically  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  in  control  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair ».  The  Senator  is 
CO  nee  t. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  wish  to  monopolize  the  time  on  one 
.side. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  suspend  for  the  time  be- 
ing so  that  other  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  particularly  those 
who  must  go  to  the  Republican  policy 
committee  meeting? 

Mr.  HOLLINS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  be  recognized  after 
certain  other  Senators  have  spoken, 
without  the  rule  being  applied  with  re-, 
spect  to  a  Senator  speaking  twice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  commend  my  senior  colleague,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Hollings>,  for 
bringing  this  matter  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  so  forcibly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  have  examined  Mr.  Gilbert  s  record  at 
some  length.  I  have  i-ead  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  have  decided  that 
my  vote  today  will  be  cast  against  Mr. 
Gilbert's  confirmation  for  one  simple 
reason — ^the  shameful,  unfair,  imjust. 
and  obviously  political  attitude  which  he 
took  in  the  Finance  Committee  hearings 
towai-d  two  industries  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  very  different  ways,  to  my  own 
constituents. 

I  refer  to  the  choe  industry  and  the 
petroleum  industry. 

New  Hampshire  produces  shoes,  and 
the  pwlicy  of  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
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garding  shoe  imports  is  of  vital  signifi- 
cance to  the  workers  of  my  State. 

New  Hampshire  owisumes  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products,  and  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  regarding  petro- 
leum imports  is  of  vital  significance  to 
the  consumers  of  my  State. 

How  does  Mr.  Gilbert  react  to  the  prob- 
lems  of   the  shoe   manufacturers   and 
petroleum   consumers   of  New   Hamp- 
shire? The  answer  is  clearly  given  in  the 
hearmgs  before  the  Finance  Committee. 
There  is  "no  question  at  all"  in  Mr 
Gilbert's  mind  that  the  oil  industry  de- 
serves  the   totally   unwarranted   quota 
protections  which  it  presently  receives. 
His  reason  is  very  simple. 
He  said: 
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There  ha*  been  a  finding  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  that  it  waa  important. 

And  he  had  no  questions  about  that 
finding. 

When  it  comes  to  shoes,  however  Mr 
Gilbert  is  far  less  sympathetic  to'  the 
needs  pi  domestic  industry.  He  is,  fortu- 
nately, _jiware  that  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  do  have  information  indicating 
that  the  shoe  industry  is  really  in  need  of 
quota  protection.  Nevertheless,  he  feels 
that  our  views  should  be  discounted  in 
light    of    a    Tariff    Commission    report 
which    states    that    protection    Is    not 
needed.  My  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee will  be  holding  hearings  early  this  fall 
to  investigate  in  depth  the  problems  be- 
ing experienced  by  smaU  shoe  manufac- 
turers and  their  workers.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire alone  over  1,200  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  already  this  year  as  a  result  of 
plant  shutdowns.  These  hearings  should 
resolve  once  and  for  all  the  extent  to 
which  the  recent  flood  of  imported  shoes 
into  this  country  is  responsible  for  these 
shutdowns. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, support  the  nomination  of  a  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations  who 
Is  perfectly  willing  to  question  the  need 
for  legitimate  help  for  the  shoe  Industry 
but  who  Is  unwilling  to  question  the  un- 
warranted and  unfair  subsidies  granted 
to  the  petroleum  industry. 

We  are  not.  in  New  England,  asking 
for  any  more  than  our  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  which  can  accrue  from  the  Na- 
tional Government.  But  it  is  totally  un- 
fair for  national  trade  policy  to  force  us 
to  pay  outrageously  high  prices  for  pe- 
troleum while  at  the  same  time  not  per- 
mitting us  to  keep  our  citizens  employed 
In  the  shoe  industry.  If  Mr.  Gilbert  were 
consistent  in  his  philosophy,  I  could 
probably  find  it  possible  to  vote  for  his 
nomination,  even  if  I  disagreed  with  him 
But  when  his  inconsistencies  add  up  to  a 
totally  unfair  trade  pohcy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  my  own  constituents,  I  must 
vote  "no"  on  his  nomination. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  placing  into  focus  vital  considera- 
tions with  respect  to  this  particular  ap- 
pointment. It  is  very  important  to  real- 
ize that  Mr.  Gilbert's  record  in  his 
tmsteeship  jobs,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  for  19 


years  Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  in  favor  of 
free  trade  against  any  kind  of  unilateral 
or  Import  quotas,  has  sustained  the  fact 
that,  while  he  is  a  man  of  character  his 
mterest  In  this  field  has  been  established 
as  representing  those  of  a  committee 
favoring  a  policy  of  free  trade,  which  the 
leaders  of  our  Government  opposed  in 
both  1960  and  1961.    . 

The  very  seven-point  program  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record,  was  implemented  with  respect 
to  cotton  but  not  with  respect  to  wool- 
ens and  manmade  fibers. 

Specifically  what  is  the  power  of  a 
trade  negotiator?  For  one  thing  Mr  Gil- 
bert thinks  he  does  not  have  enough 
power.  He  has  been  a  witness  before  the 
Congress  many  times.  When  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  1962,  he  attested  that  that 
office  should  have  more  power  than  it 
has  that  it  should  be  at  the  highest 
level,  the  ambassadorial  level 

Specifically,  I  may  mention  the  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
and  was  before  the  committee  of  con- 
ference. We  had  the  Senate  speak  on 
this  important  biU.  We  had  over  half  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives endorse  a  similar  bill,  word  for 
^rnL\^  fact  we  told  them  we  would 
accept  theirs.  But  Ambassador  Roth  kept 
chastising  us  that  it  would  be  the  end 

^Lr^!^t^\'^^-  ^^^^  '^  ^°^d  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  United 

fhe^t„°fi  ^^'■!^-  "^  ^^  representing 
the  State  Department  viewpoint,  which 
has  been  its  position  consistently  from 

probleS  inT959.'^'"  °"   ^"'^  •'^'•"-^- 

N-^^%^  a""^'  '^^  P°^^"°"  °^  President 
Nixon?   As  a  candidate  for   the  Pres- 

unll^^'  ^^  ^^"'  *  telegram  to  Repub- 
ican  sponsors  of  textile  import  control 
egislation  on  August  21  of  last  year,  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  which  was  given  na- 
tionwide publicity.  The  telegr^  reads' 

tin1f.n^'J,^°"'',™y  associates  and  I  are  con- 
tinulng  our  evaluation  of  factors  bearlnron 
constructive  development  of  the  toTal  u  s 
economy  in  the  years  ahead.  Am^  these 
factors  is  the  ability  of  private  enLir!se 
to  achieve  real  growth,  therebv  contrlbiftlne 
"onu^?y^"^^'^  ^  J"''  preservation'and  "p! 
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There  Is  the  record.  President  Kermedy 
blamed  President  Eisenhower.  President 
Nixon  blamed  President  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  Every  time  the 
people  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion, this  is  the  way  they  vote.  They  put 
the  man  in.  Where  does  the  policy  come 
from?  From  the  people.  The  policy  we 
have  before  us  is  the  policy  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  should  not  have  it  destroyed 
by  a  negotiator  who  is  representing  the 
other  side.  I  read  fuither  from  the  tele- 
gram: 

At  the  same  time.  It  has  permitted  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  establish  or  main- 
tain barriers  to  the  products  of  our  industry 
while  we  have  provided  foreign  textile  pro'- 
duclng  nations  Wrtually  unlimited  accefs  to 
our  marltets. 

As  President,  my  policy  will  be  to  rectify 
this  unfair  development  and  to  assure 
prompt  action  to  effectively  administer  the 
existing  Long-Term  International  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  said 
that,  as  President,  he  was  going  to  rectify 
this  unfair  development,  however,  he  is 
nominating  a  man  who  has  opposed  LTA 
from  Its  inception  and  has  insisted  on 
nothing  being  done  on  wool  and  man- 
made  fibers. 

Tills  raises  the  credibility  gap.  I  con- 
clude the  reading  of  the  telegram: 

Also.  I  will  promptly  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  concept  of  international 
trade  agreements  to  all  other  textile  articles 
involving  wool,  man-made  fibers  and  blends 
Our  goal  will  be  the  creation  of  an  environ- 
ment which  will  encourage  Job-creating 
growth  of  the-  domestic  industry  while  per- 
mitting imports  to  participate  fairly  and  In 
an  orderly  fashion  in  the  future  expansion 
of  the  domestic  market.  Opportunities  for  our 
own  industries  to  participate  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  in  the  future  expansion  nf  textile  and 
apparel  markets  in  the  rest  of  the  world  also 
must  be  assured. 

Minus  such  an  overall  policy  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  potential  for  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  new  jobs  In  these  Industries  will  be 
Jeopardized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
gram to  which  I  am  committed  will  provide 
this  vast  Industrlal-agrlcultural-flber  com- 
plex far-reaching  opportunity  for  employ, 
ment  of  American  citizens  in  both  rural  and 
urban  communities  where  Jobs  are  needed 
most. 
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Again  answering  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  GooS.) 
there  was  placed  in  the  Record  a?i  i-' 
swer  to  the  particular  question  of  wheS- 
ZZl^''^'^  got  the  idea  that  domestfc  in- 
dustiT  was  entitled  to  such  protection. 

S,l  of  f.f".^  °  *^^  ^""«^  States,  run- 
ning on  that  platform,  said  so  in  this 

telegram,  which  I  continue  to  read" 
na?t"o/w''*'  *^°'^lderation  Involves  the  Im- 
The  2  4  .^f,r"'=^"y  increasing  imports  on 
th!  «  ..'^1"°'*  P^P'«  directly  employed  In 
and  tT:^^  textile  and  apparel  lndus?ri^ 
vni^J.  ^^  f  ^"^  additional  thousands  In- 
I^lmty.      '"■'■    °'    I'^^'rectly    in    related 

strated  in  these  Industries  and  their  employ- 
ffn;"^  ^!*'*^'"="'  "y  your  support  of  legisla- 
tr«de  r^t^^^u*"  ^'><=°"'-^ge  orderly  textile 
vi»^  thought  you  might  like  to  have  my 
views  on  the  subject. 

»,o'^*'/.,  •'"^son-Humphrey  Administration 
^T  l!^  ^°  '^"^  °"'  tbe  Program  Initiated 
by  President  Kennedy  and  reaffirmed  lees 
thaji  four  years  ago. 


Mr.  President,  the  Importation,  for  ex- 
ample, of  manmade  fibers,  has  Increased 
100  percent  during  the  first  4  months 
of  1969.  By  the  same  token,  a  specialized 
study  by  Arthur  Anderson  Associates  was 
made  of  the  textile  Industry,  projecting  a 
25-percent  lowering  in  jobs,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  and  under  the  present  policy  bv 
1975,  or  600,000  jobs.  ^     ^^    y 

This  study  was  made  during  the  last 
few  months.  And  here  Is  a  President  com- 
mitting himself  to  rectify  that  situa- 
tion, and  appointing,  if  you  please,  a  man 
who  has  opposed  it  religiously  for   19 
years.  The  credibility  gap.  This  is  what 
cursed  us  with  foreign  countries,  with 
respect  to  manmades  and  woolens  Spe- 
cifically, in  December  of  1961,  when  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr 
Hickman    Price,    went    to    the   London 
conference  to  represent  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, he  was  preceded  by  State  Depart- 
ment personnel,  who  advised  the  con- 
ferring nations.  "Do  not  worry,  have  no 
fear  we  are  not  serious  about  this  thing  • 
let  Secretary  Price  make  his  noise,  let 


him  go  through  his  act,  let  him  get  his 
headlines;  we  will  adjourn  this  confer- 
ence and  nothing  will  be  done." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  It 
was  so  bad  that  Mr.  Price,  after  using 
the  conference  room  for  4  hours  one 
afternoon,  was  told  by  the  authorities  at 
the  hotel  that  the  rent  on  the  room  was 
over  with.  The  State  Department  did  not 
have  any  other  place  to  meet  and  the 
meeting  had  to  be  adjourned.  Mr.  Price 
had  to  go  and  rent  a  room  out  of  his  own 
pocket  and  ti-y  to  salvage  the  conference. 

Time  and  again,  the  President  has  said 
one  thing  and  the  State  Department  an- 
other. President  Johnson  said  in  Rhode 
Island  in  September  1964,  and  in  Geor- 
gia in  October  1964,  that  he  was  going 
to  implement  the  Kennedy  program.  But 
where  was  the  State  Department  and 
Secretary  Rusk?  Where  were  Nick  Katz- 
enbach  and  that  crowd  last  year,  when 
we  were  working  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  policy? 

I  think  by  now  the  Japanese  have  got 
the  message:  'If  you  stick  with  the  State 
Department,  do  not  worry,  we  will  get 
all  the  jobs.  Pour  the  coals  on,  boys,  we 
have  got  a  readymade  situation." 

As  a  result,  they  have  almost  no  con- 
cern. They  voted  almost  unanimously  in 
their  Diet — save  one  vote — not  to  even 
discuss  the  subject  with  Secretary  Stans, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  or  the  U.S.  representative — 
the  countrj-  that  we  freed  and  nourished 
back  to  economic  sustenence,  the  coun- 
tiy  whose  textile  industry  we  built  with 
American  payroll  dollars.  We  are  told: 
"We  will  not  even  discuss  it  with  you," 
and  on  top  of  that,  the  administration 
appoints  as  its  negotiator  Mr.  Carl  Gil- 
bert, and  asks  the  Senate  to  confirm  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  before  the 
31st  Chicago  World  Trade  Conference  on 
February  28,  1968,  Carl  Gilbert  made  a 
ver>'  stirring  address  In  behalf  of  his 
position  that  he  has  stuck  to  for  the  past 
19  years.  Mr.  John  Hight,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy,  on  March  13  of  that  same 
year  said  this  about  the  Gilbert  speech: 

Although  Mr.  Gilbert  spoke  In  his  personal 
capacity,  we  feel  that  what  he  said  repre- 
sents essentially  the  viewpoint  of  this  Com- 
mittee. We  know  you  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  discussed  here  and  recognize  that 
1968  is  a  critical  year  both  for  maintaining  a 
liberal  trade  policy  and  for  beginning  to  solve 
our  balance-of-payments  problems. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Gilbert : 

There  seems  to  be  complete  agreement, 
verbally  at  least,  to  the  proposition  that  of 
vital  Importance  to  our  national  future  "is 
the  ability  to  maintain  and  improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States'",  to 
quote  the  recent  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Virtually  all  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  agree  on  this  proposition 
when  talking  in  terms  of  the  need  of  greater 
governmental  restraint  on  inflationary 
forces.  Yet  those  industries  now  seeking  new 
protection  from  the  forces  of  Imfxa-t  com- 
petition seem  hell  bent  on  permanent  and 
virtually  irreversible  impairment  of  their  in- 
dustries' capacity  to  compete  by  removing  the 
restraining  influence  of  competition.  What 
Is  the  ultimate  end  of  this  course  of  action? 

If  any  Industry  should  have  learned  how 
Ineffective  are  "Jawbone"  controls  of  the 
wage-price  spiral,  the  steel  Industry,  Gkxl 
knows,  should  have.  If  it  weren't  for   the 


impossibly  bad  results  on  all  the  rest  of  us. 
I  would  almost  like  to  sit  back  and  watch 
the  inevitable  interplay  of  the  forces  in- 
volved If  they  should  get  the  quotas  some  of 
the  Industry  seem  to  think  they  want. 

With  quotas  in  effect  I  would  expect  with- 
in a  short  terms  of  years  to  find  the  American 
steel  industry  permanently  priced  out  of 
the  International  meu-ket  and  to  be  returning 
to  the  Congress  again  and  again  asking  the 
Congress  for  further  legislation  to  erect  other 
and  higher  barriers  to  protect  them  against 
the  Inevitable  consequences  of  the  earlier 
measures  enacted  to  enable  them  to  avoid 
the  restraining  Influences  and  stimulation 
afforded    by    competition. 

Most  of  us  have  learned  the  hard  way 
the  basic  truth  that  In  this  hard  world  In 
which  we  live,  no  one  Is  going  to  get  any- 
thing of  value  for  nothing.  The  same  Is  true 
of  whole  countries  In  the  field  of  national 
trade  regulation.  If  new  tariffs  are  imposed 
or  quotas  established  by  the  United  States  at 
the  Instance  of  one  Industry,  some  other 
American  industry  or  industries  must  be 
made  to  pay  the  price  for  that  new  pro- 
tection, either  by  compensatory  reductions 
In  tariffs  on  Imports  in  their  fields  or  through 
consent  by  the  U.S.  to  Increases  of  foreign 
tariffs  on  U.S.  exports.  At  Its  best,  this  Is 
bad.  since  In  its  simplest  terms  this  involves 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul^a  regrettable 
degree  of  direct  participation  by  government 
in  the  allocation  of  foreign  trade  between 
industries. 

How  does  Mr.  Gilbert  say  to  "com- 
pete?" Like  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  a  National  Trade 
Policy,  he  says,  "Go  overseas  and  build 
your  plant,  and  employ  Japanese  and 
Chinamen  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
people  in  Pakistan;  go  to  India  and  all 
the  other  countries." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  he  says — 
to  compete.  He  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  wage  and  hour  law.  He  does 
not  say  anything  about  unemployment 
compensation.  He  does  not  say  anything 
about  child  labor  standards,  about  safety 
standards  and  regulations.  He  does  not 
say  anything  about  the  cost  to  the  in- 
dustry of  health  regulation  and  pollu- 
tion control.  He  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  antitrust  laws  in  America 
which  all  American  Industry  is  beset  with 
now.  In  Japan,  they  have  the  cartel 
system. 

He  is  talking  as  if  he  were  back  in  the 
Smoot-Hawley  days  of  the  1930's.  He  says 
to  compete,  and  to  go  ahead  under  non- 
competitive conditions  in  manufacturing 
under  circumstances  which  would  be 
criminal  within  the  United  States. 

On  page  7  of  his  talk  he  says : 

God  knows  nothing  stimulates  research 
and  development,  process  Improvement  and 
the  drive  for  greater  efBciency  than  the  hot 
breath  of  competition,  and  we  would  be  fools 
to  seek  to  remove  that  stimulus  or  reduce 
Its  influence. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  ever  asked 
for  less  than  that  in  the  American  textile 
industry  which  is  the  most  competitive.  I 
have  had  cases  of  plagiarizatlon  where 
they  have  copied  the  exact  pattern,  cases 
where  they  had  tried  to  develop,  as  we 
have  done  In  the  United  States,  modes 
and  processes  of  manufacture.  We  are 
the  most  competitive  Industry.  And  we 
have  been  sustaining  a  limited  growth 
In  spite  of  all  of  this  just  because  we  are 
competitive  and  productive. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  quote  from  Mr. 
GUbert: 


In  short,  to  a  very  great  extent  the  indus- 
tries now  seeking  quotas  have  not,  to  use  the 
old  lawyer's  phrase,  exhausted  their  existing 
specific  remedies  against  some  of  these  al- 
legecl  evils,  and  instead  seek  to  short-cut  es- 
tablished procedures  by  going  direct  to  Con- 
gress where  the  alleged  evils  can  be  asserted 
in  terms  of  generalities  rather  than  specifics. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  during  the  1950's 
over  20  escape  clause  cases  which  were 
brought  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  in  only  two  cases  were  there  favor- 
able findings. 

As  former  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  in  the  earlier  correspondence  which 
I  submitted  for  the  Record,  the  industry 
was  exhausted  to  the  tune  of  400,000 
jobs.  And  the  projection  Is  that  It  will 
be  exhausted  under  the  present  policy  to 
the  tune  of  an  additional  600,000  jobs. 

This  Is  the  lawyer  running  around 
making  lawyer  talk  and  saying.  "You 
have  not  exhausted  your  remedies." 

The  only  thing  this  policy  has  sup- 
ported is  jobs  for  lawyers  before  the 
Tariff  Commission.  It  has  not  created 
any  additional  jobs.  Let  me  point  out  the 
contrast  between  sophisticated  jobs  in 
some  industries  and  the  unsophisticated 
jobs  in  the  textile  Industry.  Everyone  will 
agree  that  textile  jobs  are  semiskilled. 

Question:  Is  the  United  States  satis- 
fied with  the  policy  where  we  will  rele- 
gate to  ourselves  nothing  but  the  sophis- 
ticated technology,  the  computerized 
type  of  industry  and  leave  all  of  the 
other  jobs  for  the  countries  importing 
into  the  United  States? 

Everj-one  talks  about  black  power  and 
black  economy  and  black  enterprise  and 
giving  them  loans. 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  textile  indus- 
try is  in  black  employment  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  And  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  since  January  1,  1969,  they 
have  had  an  increase  in  Negro  employ- 
ment of  more  than  10  percent. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
These  are  the  job  opportunities  we  need. 
But,  instead,  we  get  this  runaround 
about  being  competitive  and  exhausting 
our  remedies.  We  listen  to  Senators  on 
the  floor  say  how  they  stand  for  jobs 
and  training  to  give  the  underprivileged, 
the  undereducated,  the  unskilled  an  edu- 
cation and  the  economic  opportunity  to 
become  a  part  of  society.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  exporting  jobs  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

This  is  what  we  have  to  listen  to  and 
yet  we  are  being  asked  to  confirm  this 
man. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Gilbert: 

Perhaps  It  was  a  mistake  for  the  US  to 
agree  to  this  provision  in  the  OATT  in  1947, 
but  the  answer  to  the  problems  It  creates 
today  does  not  He  in  unilateral  action  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  It  can  come  only  from 
patient  negotiation  and  agreement  with  the 
other  GATT  nations. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Gilbert: 
It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  heavy 
emphasis  in  the  administration's  1968  pro- 
gram to  remedy  otu-  balance  of  payments 
problems  sound  so  strongly  of  protectionism. 
Restriction  on  the  international  movement 
of  capital,  of  people,  and  of  goods  runs 
counter  to  all  of  our  national   alms. 

This  is  the  foreign  investor  talking 
who  further  stated ; 
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What  has  happened  to  us  aa  a  nation  when 
our  government.  a«  well  as  major  segment* 
Of  industry,  faced  with  the  disciplines  of  the 
international  market  place  moves  first  to 
nnd  ways  to  remove  the  Immediate  pressures 
to  action  which  those  disciplines  provide. 

It  sounds  to  me  as  if  the  gentleman  Is 
more  qualified  to  be  the  president  of  a 
military  college.  I  never  heard  anyone 
talk  about  discipline  in  the  Senate  and 
never  heard  anyone  in  the  world  of  In- 
ternational trade  use  that  term 

Mr.  Gilbert  says  further: 

Have  we  lost  our  fortitude? 

Now  we  get  the  adjectives.  Have  we 
lost  our  fortitude?  We  are  losing  our 
shirts.  We  are  losing  our  economic  sub- 
sistence. We  are  not  losing  fortitude 

Mr.  Gilbert  continues: 

Are  we  confessing  to  the  world  that  we 
haven't  the  moral  stamina  to  Justify  our 
position  of  world  leadership? 

We  are  confessing  to  the  world  that  we 
bel  eve  in  the  wage  and  hour  law  con- 
trol*, unemployment  compensation  a 
safe- place  for  man  to  work,  and  that 
we  believe  in  health  standards  and  the 
right  of  compeution  protected  by  our 
antitrust  laws.  That  is  what  we  are  say- 

i?;ihh?J^^  ''u'"'!-  ^^  ^'«  "ot  saying  this 
gobbledygook  about  moral  stamina  and 
fortitude. 

Mr.  Gilbert  continues : 

There  are  these  deeper  Issues  Involved  in 
the  question  we  have  been  discussing.  I  hate 

I^  fn  ?>f  ""«  "^  ^°^^"  ^  ^^«««  questions 
are  in  the  affirmative  but  I  keep  waiting  for 
the  clarion  call  from  Washington  to  puU  in 
^Tle^eS."'"'*  ^""^  '°  ''^^^"^^he  things  we 
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This  is  the  fellow  who  will  negotiate 
for  the  United  States  on  this  all-impor- 
tant question. 

Mr.  ft-esident,  Mr.  GUbert  appeared 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  June  11,  1968.  At  that  particu- 
lar time  he  testified  for  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy  as  follows: 

.o?.'i^'^,'^','***  ^^^  "•''*>'«  opposed  import 
control  legislation,  because  such  statutes 
would  impair  the  national  interest.  Once 
the  United  States  starts  a  pattern  of  import 
quotas,  allocating  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
u.a.  market  to  American  producers  and  the 
balance  to  foreign  suppliers,  we  will  find 
ourselves  opening  a  Pandora's  box  of  govern- 
mental controls.  B"*em 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  we  got  im- 
port quotas  under  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement: and  all  we  are  asking  for  is 
the  very  same  thing  that  President  Ken- 
nedy talked  about^a  comprehensive 
industrywide  solution,  to  make  it  com- 
prehensive or  extend  it  to  woolen  and 
manmade  fibers.  No  Pandora's  box  has 
been  opened  under  the  LTA  for  cotton 

The  fact  is  that  the  wholesale  price 
index  has  been  increased  .7  percent  since 
1961,  when  we  had  the  1-year  short-term 
arrangement  extended  for  5  years  under 
the  LTA,  and  last  year  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, in  comparison  with  a  6-point  in- 
crease in  the  wholesale  price  index  of  all 
other  commodities. 

I  continue  to  quote  Mr.  Gilbert: 

A  protected  market  Inevitably  leads  to  a 
spiral  of  price  increases. 
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Here  is  a  man  chastising  us  and  urging 
us  to  fight  for  the  things  we  believe  in 
And  after  19  years  of  fighting  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  and  the  quota  policy 
for  Japan.  Japan  has  a  quota  today  and 
ail  of  the  trade  countries  have  quotas 
They  were  agreed  to  by  34  countries. 

He  wants  to  fight,  he  says,  against  what 
he  has  believed  in  for  19  years.  I  cannot 
take  his  word  in  a  personal  call  when  he 
says.  "Don't  worry.  Fritz.  I  wiU  look  out 
for  you  on  textiles." 

I  think  it  is  more  serious  than  that  I 
think  we  will  lose  textile  jobs,  leather 
jobs,  electronic  jobs,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  jobs  we  can  possibly  think  of  to  foreign 
trade  under  a  noncompetiUve  situation 
I  read  further  from  Mr.  Gilbert  • 


It  has  not  led  to  price  increases  in  cot- 
ton articles.  For  the  cotton,  in  the  shirts 
we  wear,  the  cotton  farmer  gets  less  than 
does  the  launderer  for  cleaning  it  The 
pnce  of  that  shirt,  relatively  speaking 
has  mcreased  by  three  times  less  than 
the  average  increase  in  the  wholesale 
pnce  mdex  of  other  articles  in  America 

Mr.  GUbert  further  stated  • 


U.S.  market,  regardless  of  how  efficiently  thev 
produce,  will  turn  more  and  more  to  divid 
ing  up  that  share  on  a  cartel-like  basis,  and 
will  undoubtedly  raise  their  prices  in  the 
process.  The  temptations  to  price  rigging  and 
fr?  '=°';'^Pt'on.  Will  be  great.  And  the  price 
that  will  be  paid  by  U.S.  consumers  will  be  i 
heavy  one. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  man  who 
last  year— within  the  past  13  months- 
believes  that  any  kind  of  trade  regulation 
to  help  a  man  hold  a  job  in  America 
and  help  the  industry  to  compete  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  is  going  to  bring 
corruption.  He  said  it  regularly,  con- 
stantly, persistently,  and  repeatedly  for 
19  years— until  he  was  appointed  trade 
negotiator.  Then  he  said:  "Oh.  I  believe 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  tex- 
tile industry.  It  deserves  study  You 
know,  If  the  President  Is  thinking  along 
these  lines,  maybe  I  could  help." 

I  do  not  happen  to  think  so.  I  think  he 
has  made  such  a  sorry  record  In  this  re- 
gard that  any  fellow  negotiating  with 
him  would  put  him  In  deep  centerfleld 
and  he  would  be  completely  powerless  to 
S^r^^"*   the   interests   of   the   United 

I  quote  Mr.  Gilbert  further: 

Moreover,  U.S.  manufacturers  who  are  bl? 

"?n'"«°^.^^*''  *""*  °*''«'"  important  materials 
will  find  themselves  progressively  priced  out 
of  world  markets  on  their  manufacturers 
and,  in  more  and  more  cases,  obliged  to 
manufacture  abroad  not  only  to  supply  for- 
eign markets,  but  even  to  supply  their  own 
normal  markets  in  the  United  States 


We  could  expect  to  see  a  wide  range  of  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  in  the  U.S.  economy 
such  as  we  have  never  experienced  except  in 
wartime,  and  one  which  could  totally  distort 
the  competitive  economy  which  has  made 
America  prosperous. 


It  has  also  seemed  clear  to  me  for  a  long 
time  that  national  defense  motivated  support 
Of  a  particular  Industry  should  be  In  the 
form  of  a  direct  open  subsidy— rather  than 
by  way  of  Inducement  to  industry  wide  price 
increases-and  ought  to  be  charged  to  the 
defense  budget— IX  defense  consideration  are 
that  direct  and  significant. 

The    businessman    approach    to    the 
problems  of  America  always  destroys  the 
human   element.   They   get   frustrated 
They  become  a  little  restless.  And  they 
say  to  throw  money  into  the  problem, 
mat  IS  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  the 
negative  income  tax.  Then,  when  we  have 
an  mdustry  that  involves  the  national 
security,  we  are  told  to  give  them  a  grant 
through  national  defense  and  give  them 
the  money.  We  are  told  that  we  do  not 
have  to  be  competitive  in  free  enterprise 
as  enunciated  by  Cordell  Hull,  but  that 
we  should  give  them  a  grant 


I  will  state  what  it  does  to  the  competi- 
tive economy,  Mr.  President.  When  I  was 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  a  watch  in- 
dustry came  to  open  up  a  plan^-the  El- 
gin Co.,  from  Elgin.  111.  We  even  renamed 
the  town  of  Blaney.  S.C.  to  Elgin   S  C 
South  Carolina  trained  425  employees  for 
this  plant.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  they 
were  30  percent  more  productive  than  the 
average  employee  at  the  Elgin.  Ill    in- 
stallation. There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
their  training;  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  their  skill.  But  they  could  not  make 
a  profit  under  Mr.  Gilbert's  concept  of 
competitive  enterprise.  They  came    ex- 
hausting their  remedies  before  the  "iariflf 
Commission.  The  result:  They  were  de- 
nied relief,   and  the   plant  has  moved 
overseas.    They    do    not    make    Elgin 
watches  in  Illinois  or  in  South  Carolina 
or  in  America.  The  directors  and  the 
stockholders  of  Elgin  are  making  a  grand 
profit  now.  But  the  American  worker  does 
not  have  a  job.  Unemployment— that  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 
I  quote  Mr.  GUbert  further: 
In  addition,  we  must  anticipate  that  for- 
eign suppliers,  limited  to  a  fixed  share  of  the 


Temporarily.  Mr.  President,  steel  is 
being  taken  care  of.  Oil  is  taken  care  of 
They  have  a  quota.  Steel  is  taken  care  of 
■They  have  their  quota.  So  we  do  not  find 
the  oU  people  around,  and  we  do  not  find 
the  steel  people  around,  because  they  are 
temporarily  taken  care  of. 

But  what  is  happening  to  black  jobs 
that  everybody  is  talking  about  on  a 
national  basis?  Where  are  we  employing 
them  m  the  textUe  industry  in  South 
Carolina?  What  has  happened  to  the 
semiskilled  in  Appalachia.  for  whom  ve 
are  trying  to  get  jobs?  We  are  exporting' 
the  job  overseas  by  giving  them  GUbert" 
Do  we  understand  why  they  riot  and  are 
restless  and  wonder  about  Congress' 
They  wonder  about  this  body.  They  give 
all  this  talk  and  get  headlines  on  TV  but 
what  do  they  give  us?  The  Japanese 
negotiator— that  is  what  they  have 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  appear 
today  in  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Carl  J.  Gilbert  to  be 
the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations. 

This  is  a  key  post  in  the  trade  field 
The  nomination  has  not  been  confirmed 
for  3  months.  I  do  appreciate  the  sincerity 
of  the  opposition  to  the  nomination   I 
have  known  Mr.  Gilbert  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
trade  policies  of  the  United  States  under 
a  series  of  administrations  which  go  back 
over  the  past  20  years.  Therefore  I  felt 
It  appropriate  that  I  speak  at  this  time 
Mr.   GUbert  is   an  American   who  i5 
unusuaUy  weU  quaUfled  for  this  position 
He  has  appeared  at  length  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  has  an- 
swered aU  questions  fully.  Both  commit- 
tees have  reported  his  nomination  favor- 


ably. Yet,  although  a  crucial  trade  con- 
ference Is  presently  underway  in  Japan, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  new  administra- 
tion is  actively  formulating  its  new  trade 
policies,  the  United  States  is  being 
denied  the  use  of  the  full  services  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  because  the  Senate  has  yet  to 
act  on  the  President's  nomination. 

I  make  this  point  because  he  is  now 
leading  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  a  very  important  area.  We  have  a 
serious  trade  imbalance  with  Japan. 
Later  in  my  statement  I  shall  refer  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  involved. 
The  position  of  the  United  States  be- 
comes of  great  importance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
qualifications.  A  lawyer  for  17  years  in 
the  Boston  firm  of  Ropes.  Gray,  Best, 
Coolldge,  &  Rugg,  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  citizen  with  a  cool,  reasoned 
approach  to  complex  issues.  For  the  past 
20  years  he  has  served  the  Gillette  Co. 
In  various  capacities  and  was  chairman 
of  the  board  at  the  time  of  President 
Nixon's  nomination  on  April  10  of  this 
year.  His  business  affiliations  are  im- 
pressively extensive.  As  a  former  di- 
rector of  firms  dealing  with  textiles,  elec- 
tronics, banking,  and  publishing,  Mr. 
GUbert  would  bring  to  this  critical  posi- 
tion the  breadth  that  is  so  important  in 
the  formulation,  coordination,  and  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  trade  policy. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
trained  its  guns  upon  his  advocacy  of 
trade  liberalization.  In  fact,  those  most 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  nomination 
have  expressed  concern  that  Carl  Gil- 
bert would  be  anathema  to  the  textile 
Industry.  I  cannot  concur  with  this 
opinion  as  this  Is  not  the  impression  I  ob- 
tained from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  nomination  and 
from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Under  questioning  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  he  agreed  that 
the  textile  interests  must  be  preserved 
but  not  overprotected.  This  is  an  emi- 
nently reasonable  position.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hollings)  care- 
fully questioned  Mr.  Gilbert  at  length 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
regard  to  his  position  on  foreign  im- 
ports and  quotas.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings)  ap- 
parently was  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gilbert's 
answers,  particularly  with  regard  to  Mr. 
GUbert's  stated  firm  intent  to  carry  out 
the  President's  textile  policy  and  general 
trade  policy. 

Yet,  there  is  a  potentially  more  criti- 
cal aspect  surrounding  this  recommenda- 
tion. During  the  tenure  of  Ambassadors 
Christian  Herter  and  WUliam  Roth,  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations has  been  responsible  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  This 
structure  reflected  the  belief  that  U.S. 
trade  policy  should  not  be  the  hostage 
of  a  particular  agency  or  department  of 
the  Government. 

In  order  effectively  to  coordinate  often 
conflicting  views  within  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  the  lines  of  responsibility  run 
directly  to  the  White  House.  Only  then 
can  U.S.  commercial  Interests  be  clearly 


delineated  and  translated  Into  an  effec- 
tive policy. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has,  much  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, assured  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  this  tradi- 
tional structure  will  be  preserved  when 
he  undertakes  his  duties  as  U.S.  chief 
trade  negotiator.  It  Is  worth  repeating 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  publicly  testified 
that  as  a  representative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  would  carry  out 
the  trade  policies  of  this  administration 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

I  should  now  like  to  explain  why  it  is 
urgent  that  the  Senate  act  on  this  nom- 
ination today.  Indeed,  we  will  act  on  it 
affirmatively. 

With  significant  justification,  we  in 
Congress  and  the  Nation  have  been  con- 
centrating our  attention  and  efforts  In 
recent  months  on  the  serious  inflationary 
danger  threatening  this  Nation.  These 
problems  certainly  demand  our  concerted 
action,  but  we  must  not  let  it  obscure  our 
view  of  an  integrally  related  and  equally 
serious  economic  problem — our  deterio- 
rating international  trade  position.  The 
Nation's  balance  of  payments,  the  chief 
indicater  of  that  position,  skidded  from  a 
surplus  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968  to  a 
deficit  of  over  $1.7  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  year.  Similarly, 
our  balance  of  trade  with  the  nations  of 
the  world  showed  a  deficit  of  about  $275,- 
000.000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969  In  the 
area  of  general  merchandise  alone  and 
an  overall  balance  of  payments  deficit  of 
up  to  $4  billion  is  threatened  in  1969. 

It  must  be  remembered,  the  sharp  re- 
versal of  the  whole  postwar  trade  history 
of  the  United  States,  when  we  had  sur- 
pluses In  trade  of  S5  billion  to  S6  billion 
consistently,  year  after  year. 

Although  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  Is  longstanding  and  obviously 
not  easily  solvable,  I  rise  now  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  one  op- 
portunity to  begin  the  alleviation  of  this 
serious  imbalance — the  7th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  U.S.-Japan  Committee 
on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  which 
has  just  opened  in  Tokyo.  It  is  not  mere 
coincidence  that  the  eyes  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  community  are  viewing 
this  conference  with  particular  interest. 
Not  only  is  Japan  our  greatest  overseas 
trading  partner — two-way  trade  exceed- 
ed $7  billion  in  1968 — but  Japan  as  well 
makes  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  trade  imbalance. 

In  the  past  year,  Japan  showed  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $1  billion  in  her  export- 
import  trade  with  the  United  States.  In 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year  alone,  the 
Japanese  surplus  was  more  than  a  half 
billion  doHars.  In  April  and  May,  the 
Japanese  trade  surplus  was  running  at  a 
monthly  rate  of  approximately  $150  mU- 
lion.  This  contrasts  with  1961  when  our 
trade  balance  with  Japan  was  S782  mil- 
lion In  the  black. 

In  tenns  of  the  health  of  the  interna- 
tional trading  and  monetary  system,  a 
surplus  of  such  magnitude  needs  careful 
handling.  Surplus  nations  must  act  with 
a  special  sense  of  responsibility — and  it 
Is  my  hope  that  Japan  will  soon  take  the 
necessarj'  measures  to  help  in  dealing 
constructively  with  this  imbalance.  I  re- 
peat,  trade  policies  which   result  in   a 


mere  9-percent  annual  rate  of  increase  in 
1968  of  U.S.  exports  to  Japan,  whUe  our 
imports  from  Japan  increase  by  35  per- 
cent over  the  same  1-year  period,  raise 
political  and  economic  problems. 

Yet,  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  free  world,  Japan  has  erected  the 
most  severe  nontariff  barriers  to  US. 
goods  and  capital.  Since  the  war,  our 
corporations  have  actively  promoted  U.S. 
sales  in  the  Japanese  market,  but  have 
been  faced  with  continuing  and,  in  my 
view,  increasingly  unjustified  trade  and 
Investment  barriers.  It  Is  true  that  some 
easing  of  restrictions  were  enacted  by 
Japan  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  round 
and  GATT.  I  am  also  gratified  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  just  put  24 
items  including  automotive  engines,  wool 
textile  goods,  color  film,  large  electric 
generators,  and  machine  tools  on  liberal- 
ized trade  list.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
significant  items  will  be  added  to  this 
list  in  the  very  near  future. 

But  in  reviewing  these  limited  Uberal- 
ization  measures,  I  rfiust  ask  whether  a 
progressive,  economically  powerful  coun- 
try whose  automobiles  are  now  being  .sold 
in  all  principal  markets  of  the  world, 
should  not  move  away  from  trade  and  In- 
vestment controls  more  appropriate  to 
the  era  of  the  model  T.  Is  not  the  com- 
plex and  comprehensive  Japanese  sys- 
tem of  trade  and  investment  controls,  es- 
tablished when  Japan  was  striving  to  re- 
build its  economy,  in  need  of  a  complete 
model  change?  Would  not.  also,  the  Jap- 
anese consumer  welcome  the  product  di- 
versification and  lower  prices  that  would 
result  from  trade  liberalization? 

Now,  the  reason  I  place  these  issues 
before  the  Senate  is  that  they  are  the 
very  issues  with  which  the  President's 
special  representative  for  trade  wUl  be 
dealing  in  Japan— right  now.  It  is  with 
Issues  such  as  these  which  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  must  be  integrally  involved. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  a  member  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  meetings  with  Japan, 
is  scheduled  to  make  a  major  address 
concerning  the  need  for  an  improved 
trading  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  us  all  that  such  an  otherwise  signif- 
icant statement  would  have  negligible 
impact  if  delivered  by  a  man  who  has  not 
yet  been  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point,  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tradition- 
ally, the  Japanese  are  a  people  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  proprieties  of  proper  pro- 
tocol than  perhaps  are  Americans.  More 
than  3  months  have  passed  since  the 
President  of  the  United  States  nomi- 
nated an  American  of  outstanding  qual- 
ifications and  character  to  become  his 
special  representative.  Hopefully,  if  we 
do  confirm  him  today,  it  will  acquire 
much  more  significance  to  Japan  and 
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I  hope  will  have  a  measurable  effect  on 
them,  which  is  certainly  very  badly 
needed. 

The  situation  certainly  calls  for  our 
immediate  and  positive  action  In  the 
Senate  on  this  nomination.  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  over  there,  under  the  shadow  of  having 
been  appointed  3  months  ago.  Although 
he  is  an  outstanding  man  and  very  well 
known,  he  is  still  not  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  How  much  more  acceptable  will 
be  his  speech  and  his  representation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ensuing  nego- 
tiations if  his  status  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

I,  therefore,  sum  up  as  follows.  Mr 
President. 

First.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  man  of  outstand- 
ing qualifications,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  could  be  ap- 
pointed in  this  field.  He  is  a  most  desir- 
able man  for  the  United  States  to  enlist 
In  Its  services  in  this  very  critically  im- 
portant position. 

Second,  because  of  his  assurance  of 
objectivity  and  his  profound  awareness 
of  th^problems.  particularly  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  terms  of  trade  and  tariff 
barners,  which  he  has  explained  to  the 
committees  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Finance,  which  have  caused  them  to  re- 
port him  out  favorably. 

Third,  because  he  is  right  now  in  a 
conference  of  critical  responsibility  and 
great  delicacy  in  which  his  confirmation 
will  be  of  materially  beneficial  effect  to 
the  United  States.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
confirm  this  nomination 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  President,  without  losing  his  right 
to   the  fioor,  will  the  Senator  yield   10 
minutes    to    the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke*    who 
must  go  to  a  policy  meeting  ■^ 
,  ^J-    HOLLINGS.   I   am   deUghted    to 
jleld  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr' 
Harris  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from' 
Massachusetts     is     recognized     for     10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Carl  J 
Gilbert  to  be  the  President's  special' 
representative  for  trade  negotiations. 
I  believe  that  the  President  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  man  to  fill  this  key 
position. 

I  have  known  Carl  Gilbert  for  many 
years.   He   has   lived   and   practiced   in 
Massachusetts  since  the  late  1920-s    In 
his  career  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
as  a  partner  in  the  distinguished  Boston 
aw  firm  of  Ropes  &  Gray,  in  his  mill- 
tar>-  service   as  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Gillette  Co.  in  Bos- 
ton, and  as  officer,  director,  and  counsel 
for  several  major  U.S.  firms  and  orga- 

Hn      °!^'-.?^'''  °"^^^t  has  always  dis- 
tinguished himself. 

His  experience  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national trade  has  been  extensive    de- 

l.Zu^  "w'  w '^  ^'°"'  ^'^  business  ksso- 
ciations  but  from  his  role  in  many  trade- 
related  organizations.  Over  the  years  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  advisor^ 
committee  on  the  Export-Import  Bank 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  director  of  the  At- 
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lantlc  Council,  and  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authoritv,  to  name 
but  a  few. 

In  appearances  before  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  from  which  he 
received  unanimous  approval,  question- 
ing was  extensive  and  detailed;  and  I 
beheve  a  number  of  important  points 
emerged  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  much  concern  has  been 
expressed  regarding  Mr.  Gilbert's  views 
on  what  has  been  referred  to  as  'free 
trade."  This  is.  of  course,  a  relative  term 
for  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  genuine  free  trade  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  Gilbert  readily  acknowledged  that 
as  a  spokesman  for  various  organizations 
and  for  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy  in  particular,  he  had  advo- 
cated freer  trade  among  the  many  ex- 
porting and  importing  nations  of  the 
world.  Freer  trade,  as  he  described  it  at 
that  time  was  essentially  an  anti-in- 
flationary measure;  for  where  genuine 
competition  exists,  industries  will  make 
every  effort  to  reduce  prices  and  improve 
the  quality  of  their  goods. 

But  Mr.  Gilbert  also  emphasized  in 
his  testimony  that  his  commitment  to 
freer  trade  was  neither  ideological  nor 
irrevocable.  First  of  all.  he  stressed  that 
his  previous  arguments  had  been  made 
as  an  advocate,  in  the  fullest  legal  sense 
of  the  term.  In  his  own  words: 

My  entire  life  has  been  spent  either  as  a 
lawyer  presenting  my  clients'  views  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  which  I  was  capable  or 
as  a  member  of  an  organization  pursuing 
the  organization's  objectives  with  all  the 
energy  at  my  command 
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He  goes  on  to  explain  that 

In    these     (previous)     statements    I    was 

speaking,    of    course,    as    a    private    citizen 

sometimes  In  terms  of  hvperbole 


Second,   he   readily   agreed   that   our 
trade  policy  could  not  be  decided  in  a 
vacuum.  Considerations  of  national  se- 
curity,   protection   of   domestic   manu- 
facturers, and  preservation  and  expan- 
sion  of  employment  opportunities    are 
also  essential  factors.  "Free  trade  "  or 
'freer   trade,"   is   not    an   unmitigated 
blessing  and  cannot  be  pursued  as  an 
end  in  itself.  His  previous  positions  wiU 
therefore    be  carefully  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  the  additional  facts  to  which  he 
now    has    access    and    his    own    larger 
responsibilities.  ^ 

In  other  areas.  Mr.  Gilbert  expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  expanding  use  of 
nontariffs  by  our  trading  partners,  and 
he  committed  himself  to  insuring  that 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  also  the 
other  nations  of  the  worid  meticulously 
observe  their  international  commit- 
?!lf,^ho.^  promised  to  take  a  "much 

fnt/rno^-^P^w^^i"  ^"  P°"ci"S  present 
international  trade  agreements  and  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  new  ones.  And  he 
promised  to  take  another  serious  look  at 
the  growing  problems  of  such  troubled 
industries  as  shoes,  textiles,  and  steel 

As  an  advocate  for  international  busi- 
ness and  trade  associations.  Mr  Gilbert 
presented   an   eloquent   and   persuasive 
case  for  freer  trade.  As  an  administrator 
with  concerns  encompassing  the  health 


of  domestic  industries  as  well  as  our  role 
in  world  trade.  I  am  certain  that  Mr 
Gilbert  will  apply  that  same  understand- 
ing and  eloquence  to  representing  the 
interests  of  all  his  "clients"  fairiy  and 
effectively. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  Carl  Gil- 
bert's knowledge,  judgment,  and  excep- 
tional abilities.  I  urge  that  he  be  con- 
fli-med  for  the  office  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated,  that  of  the  President's 
special  representative  for  trade  neco- 
tiations. 

I  thank  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
froni  New  Hampshire  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield' 

Mr.  BROOKE  I  yield 

fril''A.r"°^^^°^-  ^^«  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  believe  that  the  elec- 
tronics industry  of  Japan,  with  no  wage 
and  hour  controls,  with  no  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  with  no  child  labor 
standards,  with  no  health  and  safetv 
standards,  is  competitive  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts electronics  industry' 

Mr  BROOKE.  Not  at  all.  Ido  not  sug- 
gest that  in  my  vote  of  confidence  for 
Mr.  Gilbert. 

kn^J/  .??^J^^^'  °°^«  the  Senator 
know  that  the  nominee  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  competition' 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No;  and  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
he  did  not  so  indicate 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
SiZ..  f  * .°«  ^^^  contrary,  before  Mr. 
Gilbert  testified  before  the  Committee 
fho  w"^"''^'  ^^  testified  last  year  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  op- 
posed legislation  such  as  the  Senator  has 
Offered  on  electronics  and  textiles  as  pro- 
moting corruption  that  would  cause 
splraling  prices  and  wages,  and  that  the 
industry  should  discipline  itself 

Somh  ^^°OKE,  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  knows.  I  have  long  been 
an    advocate    and    have    worked    verv 
closely  with  him  in  these  matters  affect- 
ing the  textile  industry,  the  shoe  indus- 
tr>-.  and  the  electronics  Industrj'   i  can 
assure  the  Senator  with  all  the  persua- 
sion at  my  command  that  I  would  not 
vx)te  for  the  confirmation  of  Cari  Gilbert 
if  I  thought  he  would  not  act  fairiy  and 
equitably  and  In  the  best  interests  of 
American    industry,    i    think    that   his 
statements  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance are  statements  upon  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  can  rely  because 
this  is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and 
great  integrity.  As  he  said  before  those 
committees,  he  had  acted  as  an  advocate 
as  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  he  repre- 
sented his  clients  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity.  In  dealing   with  other  nations  as 
representative  of  a  larger  and  more  di- 
verse clientele,  he  will  keep  in  mind  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  industries.  I  believe  him  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  believe  him 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  no't  a  question 
of  his  integrity.  The  question  is  with  re- 
spect to  how  capable  he  would  be  in  the 
position  of  trade  negotiator  as  a  result 
of  his  19  years  of  advocacy  of  a  different 
position.  He  has  been  zealous  in  opposing 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  proposed 
and  voted  for  last  year.  The  question  is- 
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How  is  he  going  to  answer  the  question 
from  the  country  of  Japan,  when  he  pro- 
poses quotas  on  woolens  and  says,  "This 
is  what  my  Government  wants.  I  have 
integrity  and  I  am  sincere."  and  the  Ja- 
panese negotiator  says,  "Carl,  forget  it. 
This  is  the  thing  you  said  would  promote 
corruption." 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  com- 
promises his  position  if  he  is  the  trade 
negotiator? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  think  he  can 
be  or  will  be  compromised. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  after  19  years  of  taking  one 
position  and  the  last  60  days  taking  an- 
other position,  that  that,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  a  compromise? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
As  I  said,  I  think  the  man  will  represent 
the  United  States  and  its  Industries  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  in  keeping 
with  the  policies  established  by  our 
Government. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  since 
1950  Mr.  Gilbert  has  acted  in  various 
capacities.  He  is  experienced  in  the  prob- 
lems of  our  foreign  trade.  His  integrity 
has  been  brought  out  to  me. 

He  has  definitely  said  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  in  conversation 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
tMr.  Pastore*  and  me.  "I  want  it  defi- 
nitely understood  that  textiles  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  I  am  willing  to  do 
all  I  can  wholeheartedly  do  to  secure 
voluntary  curtailment  or  some  restraint 
of  increasing  imports  in  textiles.  This  is 
as  far  as  I  can  go." 

I  asked  him  about  shoes.  He  said  he 
was  not  sure  shoes  needed  protection. 

In  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Gilbert  said : 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  my  response  was  not 
Intended  to  Indicate  that  I  had  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  shoe  Industry  needed  pro- 
tection or  not.  It  was  to  indicate  that,  on 
the  record  there  are  two  conflicting  views 
as  to  the  need  or  lack  of  It.  And  my  point 
wa-  that  I  think  this  called  for  prompt  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  facts  to  find 
out  what  the  true  facts  are  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  Judgment  could  be  arrived  at.  I 
have  no  opinion  on  the  subject  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Of  course.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
It  calls  for  something  more  than  an  investi- 
gation. It  calls  for  some  action,  if  what  is 
related  to  me  Is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  Is  that  "If"  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  who  has 
been  concerned  in  his  various  capacities 
over  the  years  since  1950  or  earlier  as 
director  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Council 
and  a  former  director  of  the  Committee 
for  National  Trade  Policy,  and  who  has 
before  him  obviously  the  facts  that  we 
have  that  in  1968  alone  64,000  shoe 
workers  lost  their  jobs:  that  in  New 
England  alone,  in  the  last  10  months,  12 
plants  have  gone  out  of  business — Inci- 
dentally, five  of  them  in  my  little  State 
of  New  Hampshire  where  we  lost  over 
2,500  jobs — I  cannot  conceive  his  saying 
that  he  has  no  opinion  at  all  or  "I  am  not 
satisfied   the  shoe   industry  needs   any 


protection  at  all.  We  have  to  start  from 
the  beginning  and  give  it  a  study." 

He  is  honest  about  it.  He  said,  "I  will 
go  with  you  on  textiles.  I  do  not  approve 
of  any  unilateral  action  taken  by  this 
country  so  as  to  get  a  curtailment  on 
textiles.  I  am  with  you  100  percent  in 
my  assurance,  but  on  nothing  else."  I 
think  that  that  sort  of  proclaimed  posi- 
tion, sincere  as  he  Is,  and  honest  and 
able  as  he  is,  is  just  like  sending  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  over  to 
the  House  to  sit  in  a  committee  on  con- 
ference and  when  I  sit  down  for  the 
House  position  out  of  a  belief  in  the 
House  position  as  a  matter  of  honor  to 
carry  through,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
House  Members  will  listen  to  me.  I  do 
not  think  this  impresses  people  with 
whom  we  are  bargaining. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  anything  will  be  gained  by  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  protectionism  at  this 
time.  As  I  understand  it,  what  Mr.  Gil- 
bert was  saying  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee— and  apparently  he  made  his  case 
becau.se  they  unanimously  voted  to  re- 
port his  name  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation— was  that  lie  was  well  in- 
formed about  tlie  textile  industry,  that 
he  understood  it,  and  understood  the 
need  for  strengthening  the  textile  indus- 
try's position.  When  it  pot  to  a  question 
of  shoes  and  other  products,  there  are 
many  who  feel  that  we  cannot  have  a 
blanket  quota  which  would  cover  all  the 
industries,  that  we  should  take  each  one 
separately  and  discuss  it  and  investigate 
it  and  make  a  determination  as  to  what 
each  lndustr>'  needs.  A  quota  may  not  be 
the  best  thing;  perliaps  subsidies  may  be 
the  answer  to  some  industries.  But  I  think 
what  he  was  saying  was  tliat  he  had  an 
open  mind,  and  that  he  would  do  the 
work  and  make  the  investigations  before 
he  made  a  final  determination. 

I  think  Carl  Gilbert  is  the  kind  of  man 
we  need  In  this  position.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  lias  .<^aid  that  the 
man  has  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
job  by  virtue  of  the  long  service  he  has 
had.  And  his  integrity  is  not  in  question. 
When  we  have  qualifications  such  as 
his,  and  the  unquestioned  integrity  of  a 
man  who  has  always  been  honest  with 
us.  when  he  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee twice,  and  the  committee  being 
satisfied  with  what  he  said.  I  think  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  may  have  exaggerated  fears 
concerning  Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  have 
fears  myself  if  I  did  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  could  take  a  larger  view  in  carr>'- 
ing  out  the  policies  of  the  President  and 
the  country,  but  I  firmly  believe  he  can 
do  this,  and  will  do  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  character  and 
integrity  of  George  Ball  and  Christian 
Herter  or  of  William  Roth.  But  they  have 
been  the  nemeses  of  our  premise  on  tex- 
tiles for  the  past  10  years. 

■When  President  Kennedy  was  trying 
to  implement  his  own  program,  the  State 
Department,  through  George  Ball, 
dragged  its  feet.  Mr.  Ball  said  he  did  not 
believe  in  it. 

That  is  not  a  question  of  Integrity.  It 
is  a  question  of  heart,  of  belief,  of  con- 
fidence in  fair  representation  of  the 
Government's  position. 


George  Ball  did  not  believe  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  seven-point  program 
and  dragged  his  feet  and  undercut  the 
program. 

Later  on,  trade  negotiator  Christian 
Herter  just  sort  of  stood  still.  Although 
Piesldent  Johnson  came  forward  and 
said  in  Providence,  R.I.,  and  In  Georgia, 
what  he  was  going  to  do  but  nothing  was 
done.  Thereupon  came  Mr.  Roth,  who 
outright  opposed  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  voted 
for  last  year  when  It  got  over  to  the  con- 
ference committee.  So  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  man  just  coming  up.  I  rather 
question  it  when  they  tell  me,  "You  liave 
got  to  fight. "  He  says.  "You  have  got  to 
believe."  when  he  talks  about  discipline 
in  strong  terms,  just  like  a  cheerleader 
in  a  ball  game.  But  I  find  his  heart  has 
been  on  the  other  side.  His  word  I  re- 
spect, byt  I  do  not  believe  he  has  devel- 
oped his  heart  in  the  past  60  days  to 
represent  the  employees  of  America,  un- 
derprivileged as  they  are.  He  thinks 
otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  we  never  had  any  trou- 
ble with  the  pronouncement  of  Piesldent 
Eisenhower,  but  President  Kennedy  later 
said  it  was  President  Elsenhower's  fault. 
We  never  had  any  trouble  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  his  pronouncement,  but 
President  Johnson  said  it  was  President 
Kennedy's  fault. 

Now  when  we  get  to  President  Nixon, 
we  did  not  have  any  trouble  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  pronouncement,  but 
President  Nixon  ran  on  a  program  that 
the  Johnson  administration  did  not  carry 
out  what  It  was  supposed  to  do. 

All  on  account  of  one  point:  the  trade 
negotiator.  He  has  been  the  one  ruining 
us  every  time  when  they  bring  up  the 
bill  on  foreign  trade  policy  and  Mr. 
Gilbert,  nominated  for  trade  negotiator 
has  been  on  the  other  side  for  years — 
for  19  years. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says 
I  have  got  unfounded  fears.  Well,  there 
is  no  education  In  the  second  kick  of  a 
mule.  I  am  now  around  to  the  fifth  kick. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately. I  have  the  responsibility  of  con- 
trolling the  time,  and  shortly  all  our 
time  will  expire,  unless  we  are  able  to 
get  an  extension,  in  10  minutes. 

There  Is  one  Senator  who  wishes  to  be 
heard.    I   do   not   wish    anv   one   of   us 

to 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  given  me.  Let  me 
just  say  in  conclusion  that  I  think  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  made  out  a  case  against  all 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
that  is  where  the  power  to  make  policy 
lies,  so  that  Is  probably  where  he  should 
lodge  his  complaint,  not  necessarily  with 
the  trade  negotiator.  The  trade  negotia- 
tor is  only  carr>-lng  out  the  philosophy 
and  the  policies  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  we  will  see  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  us.  The 
fears  the  Senator  entertains  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  false  fears. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  hope  that  I  am  right. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  That  In  this  respect 
every  President  of  the  United  States  I 
have  served  under  since  Harry  S  Tru- 
man—who. incidentally  was  capable  of 
telling  the  State  Department  to  take  a 
jump  in  the  lake,  every  one  since— Re- 
publican and  Democrat— in  this  respect 
has  knuckled  under  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment time  and  time  again.  Thus.  I  am 
disappointed  in  our  Presidents,  as  Is  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  not  being  critical 
I  a^ure  the  distinguished  Senator  He 
knows  that,  of  course. 

Mr.    COTTON.    Mr.   President,   I   am 
happy  now  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hansen) 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President    let  me 
say,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  nothing  but 
the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Gilbert.  Al- 
though I  do  not  know  him  personally 
everything  I  have  read  about  him  In- 
clines me  to  believe  that  he  is  a  man 
of  extraordinary  talent  and  ability   and 
of   unimpeachable    integrity.    Certainly 
he  is  a  -person  in  whom  the  President  of 
the  VnKk'd  States  might  well  repose  the 
utmost  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
philosophically,  I  am  a  free  trader. 

As  a  student  many  years  ago  of  eco- 
nomics courses,  it  seemed  to  me  to  make 
good  sense  to  contend  that  if  a  country 
can  produce  things  which  it  is  best 
equipped  to  produce,  we  would  all  have 
more  in  the  long  run. 

It  Is  only  because  of  some  very  per- 
sonal experiences  and  a  rather  long  pe- 
nod  of  observation  over  the  intervening 
years  between  my  academic  career  and 
w-here  I  now  sei-ve.  that  I  have  become 
disillusioned  with  the  argument  that 
holds  such  great  philosophical  appeal  for 
so  many. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  I 
am  not  unaware  that  the  argument  has 
been  made  repeatedly  and  pointedly  and 
persuasively  that  to  lower  tariflf  barriers 
IS.  indeed,  one  of  the  surer  and  more 
direct  routes  to  world  peace 

Mr.  President,  I  occupy,  as  it  is  my 
pnyUege  to  do,  one  of  the  two  Senate 
seats  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

For  those  who  may  not  know  Wyo- 
ming ranks  fifth  among  the  50  States  in 
oil  production. 

Wyoming  is  probably  No.  2  in  produc- 
tion of  uranium  at  this  time. 

Wyoming  is  high  up  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wool.  Further,  we  consider  our- 
selves to  be  an  important  beef-producing 
State  although  we  are  not  in  the  top 
10.  We  also  produce  sugar  beets 

For  those  who  have  been  in  the  West 
and  have  visited  Wyoming.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  we  aie.  as  my  distin- 
guished predecessor  Milward  Simpson 
pointed  out.  "a  land  of  high  altitude  and 
low  multitude." 

We  do  not  have  many  people  in  Wy- 
^?nn°f  '^"'■.^^■erage  elevation  is  perhaps 
o.ooo  feet.  As  a  consequence,  there  are 
not  many  crops  that  can  be  successfully 
produced  in  Wyoming. 

Sugar  beets  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
crops.  They  are  our  best  cash  crop 

The  production  of  hay  on  the  moun- 
tain meadows  found  throughout  the 
i>tate  is  an  important  source  of  winter 
forage  for  the  cattle  raised  in  our  State 
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and  for  some  of  the  herds  of  sheep  that 
are  found  in  Wyoming. 

I  point  out  that  we  do  not  have  all  of 
the  agriculture  options  some  States  have 
We  do  not  have  an  agricultural  economy 
of  sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  us  to  go 
into  the  production  of  other  types  of 
crops  if  we  cannot  raise  and  profitably 
market  our  sugar  beeta. 

WhUe  I  know  the  problem  of  sugar 
quotas  is  resolved  in  a  separate  act 
nevertheless  I  want  to  point  out  that 
sugar  beets  happen  to  be  one  of  the  rela- 
tively few  successful  cash  crops  we  have 
in  Wyoming. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  Why 
does  not  free  trade  work?  What  is 
wrong?  Where  has  this  policy,  which  has 
such  great  appeal  to  many,  many  peo- 
ple, broken  down? 

Let  us  consider  our  declining  trade  bal- 
ances. If  we  were  to  subtract  from  the 
balances  m  the  last  few  years  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  poured  into  dif- 
ferent types  of  subsidized  industry  by  the 
United  States,  we  would  have  had  a  nega- 
tive balance  of  trade  long  before  this. 

Why  does  not  free  trade  work?  In  the 
first  place,  we  ought  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  taxes  the  average  business- 
man pays  in  this  country  represent  a  far 
greater  investment  in  government  than 
IS  true  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  taxes  provide  funds  for  some  of 
the  finest  government  services.  They 
finance  programs  that  are  of  interest  to 
all  of  us.  Therefore  taxes  necessarily 
represent  a  very  important  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Secondly,  and  of  prime  importance 
American  wages  and  the  American 
standard  of  living  are  higher  In  this 
country  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
worid.  While  It  can  be  contended  philo- 
sophically that  free  trade  makes  sense  It 
does  not  make  good  sense  when  we  com- 
pare, on  the  one  hand,  the  wages  paid  In 
this  country  and  the  wages  paid  in  other 
countries  that  are  in  competition  for  the 
American  market. 

I   know   something   about   the   cattle 
business  because  I  happen  to  be  in  that 
business.  I  have  been  observing  that  im- 
ports of  beef  into  this  country  have  been 
climbing  steadily,  almost  without  Inter- 
ruption, for  the  last  20  years.  They  have 
come  from  countries  like  Australia  New 
Zealand,  and  Ireland.  Denmark  imports 
a  great  deal  of  pork  Into  this  country 
Tpose  imports  have  come  from  areas  of 
the  world  that  do  not  start  to  pay  the 
wages  that  the  American  livestock  pro- 
ducer pays.  They  come  from  parts  of  the 
worid  where  the  contribution  the  live- 
stock producer  makes  to  his  country  does 
not  start  to  approximate  the  contribu- 
tion that  Is  made  here. 

Why  should  that  be  of  concern  to  us' 
It  is  of  concern  to  me  because  actually 
what  we  are  doing  is  exporting  jobs 
Every  time  we  put  an  Industry  out  of 
business,  every  time  we  make  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  a  business  shaky  we 
threaten  the  jobs  of  the  people  who'  are 
engaged  in  that  business. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out 
because  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  have  already  called  attention  to  it 
what  has  happened  in  the  textile  and 
shoe  industries.  The  same  thing  Is  hap- 
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pening  in  other  Industries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  just  across  the  border  In  Mexico 
one  of  the  important  electronic  manu- 
facturing companies  that  Is  based  In  the 
United  States  has  a  sizable  number  of 
employees  in  the  nation  of  Mexico  The 
wage  paid  those  Mexican  workers  is  about 
30  cents  an  hour 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  there  be  a  quorum  call  in  or- 
der that  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
now  in  committee  can  return  in  time  for 
the  vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  limitation  of  time  be  extended  for 
5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Reserving 
tne  right  to  object,  for  how  long' 
Mr.  COTTON.  Five  minutes 
Miv  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  of 
prime  concern  to  all  of  us  that  we  ex- 
amine what  is  happening  today  The 
American  market  is  the  most  avidly 
sought  after  market  in  the  worid  That 
IS  true  because  of  the  purchasing  power 
Americans  have. 

I  say  it  makes  little  sense  at  all  to  de- 
stroy the  purchasing  power  of  our  peo- 
ple by  depriving  them  of  jobs,  which  Is 
precisely  what  we  are  doing  when  we  per- 
mit different  facets  of  American  industry 
to  go  under  because  of  competition  from 
foreign  countries  where  the  wages  paid 
do  not  even  approximate  what  we  pay 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason,  I  must  express  my 
concern  for  the  jobs  not  only  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State  of  Wyoming  but  people 
throughout  America,  and  for  the  kind  of 
purchasing  power  that  those  jobs  pro- 
duce, in  order  that  there  may  be  a  ready 
and  a  good  market  for  the  products  we 
raise  in  Wyoming  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  oil  business  today  Is  an  important 
contributor  to  Wyoming's  economy  If  we 
w-ere  to  lower  all  of  the  barriers  that  limit 
the  importation  of  oil  into  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  at  all  that  the  oil  industry  as 
we  know  it  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
would  dry  up  and  become  practlcallv 
nonexistent. 

Likewise,  if  we  permit  the  unlimited 
Importation  of  beef.  lamb,  and  wool  these 
Industries  would  suffer  Irreparable  dam- 
age. 

Such  a  course  of  action  might  have  an 
initial  appeal  to  consumers  anticipating 
lower  prices. 

But  I  respectfully  point  out.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  in  the  long  run  such  actions 
would  weaken  the  United  States  It 
would  wreak  havoc  to  our  schools  In 
many  districts  of  Wyoming,  and  else- 
wnere.  because  of  the  loss  of  taxes  the 
cowman,  the  woolgrower,  the  oilman 
presently  pay. 

It  would  hurt  our  economy.  The  money 
these  businesses  generate  would  go  to 
foreign  producers— not  our  next  door 
neighbors. 
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It  would  mean  unemployment.  No 
longer  would  the  services  of  many  now 
employed  in  the  United  States  be  needed. 

The  welfare  and  relief  burden  would 
be  increased  upon  our  remaining  taxpay- 
ers and  employers. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  "nay"  on  the  matter  of  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Gilbert  in  order 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  my 
position  regarding  the  further  lowering 
of  our  trade  barriers  to  unlimited  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  reporting  on  a 
speech  by  Representative  Wilbur  Mills, 
chaiiman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Mills  Wahns  or  U.S.  Trade  Restrictions 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.),  chief  sponsor 
of  trade  legislation  in  the  House,  warned 
yesterday  that  he  will  support  restrictive 
trade  bills  unless  other  countries  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  on  textile  exports. 

Mills,  In  a  House  speech,  said  he  would 
give  other  nations  until  this  fall  to  accept  a 
voluntary  limitation  on  textile  exports  to 
the  U.S. 

Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  indicated  his  remarks 
were  mainly  aimed  at  Japan.  They  were 
clearly  timed  to  coincide  with  a  meeting  this 
week  between  Japanese  cabinet  ministers 
and  U.S.  officials,  including  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  Stans. 

Mills  said  that  if  the  Japanese  would  agree 
to  negotiate,  then  other  countries  would 
follow. 

Noting  that  during  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  U.S.  imports  of  woolens  and  syn- 
thetic fibers  were  up  29  per  cent  over  the 
same  1968  period.  Mills  declared  that  'this 
situation  Is  out  of  control." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  be- 
ing no  other  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  any  time  that  may  be  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair,  imder  the  previous  order, 
will  now  state  the  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  previous  order,  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  be 
recognized  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  report — not  that  it  is  new — that 
this  nomination  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  April  14. 
Tliere  were  printed  hearings.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  objection  to  the 
nomination  in  the  committee. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  this  matter  was 


really  held  up  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  That 
committee  has  now  looked  at  the  nomi- 
nation and,  as  I  understand  it,  reported 
it  back.  It  has  been  on  the  calendar  again 
for  3  weeks. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Gilbert  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  very  reputable  man  of  un- 
questionable integrity.  He  has  been  a 
great  success  in  our  private  enterprise 
system.  He  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approved  his  nomination  unani- 
mously. I  believe. 

We  have  Insisted  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  over  ambassadorial 
nominations.  This  matter  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length  before.  So  I  will 
not  repeat  that. 

All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  think  it  is 
entirely  proper  that  the  Senate  now  pass 
upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
approve  him. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  about  our  present  tariff  poli- 
cies. All  of  us  have  interests  in  our  own 
States  which  conflict  even  within  Indi- 
vidual States.  Certainly  there  Is  a  con- 
flict among  the  various  States. 

In  my  own  State  there  is  a  degree  of 
difference  of  view  between  the  export 
segment  of  our  economy,  such  as  cotton, 
soybeans,  and  poultry  producers. 

I  believe  that  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
certainly  a  majority  of  the  people  in  my 
State  and  in  this  country  that  we  keep  a 
high  degree  of  freedom  of  trade.  I  realize 
that  there  are  certain  special  situations 
that  need  special  attention.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  pretend  that  there  is  never 
a  situation  which  does  not  warrant  spe- 
cial attention.  However,  in  general.  I 
think  the  country  has  prospered  and  that 
we  have  done  much  better  In  a  period  of 
relatively  free  trade. 

I  am  always  apprehensive  of  the  re- 
turn to  the  principles  of  Smoot-Hawley 
following  World  War  I,  or  not  long  pre- 
ceding the  great  depression  of  the  early 
1930's. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  en- 
dorse Mr.  Gilbert,  who.  I  believe,  shares 
the  \iews  that,  on  balance.  It  is  best  for 
the  industries  of  our  country  to  main- 
tain a  relatively  free  trade,  always  ac- 
knowledging that  there  may  be  special 
cases. 

I  am  veiy  pleased,  in  any  case,  to  sup- 
port the  nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, several  Senators  must  attend  com- 
mittee meetings  at  2  o'clock.  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  on  the  nom- 
ination. If  no  other  Senators  wish  to  ad- 
dress their  remarks  to  the  nomination,  I 
ask  at  this  time  that  the  Chair  put  the 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is.  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Carl  J.  Gilbert,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Special  Representative  for 
Ti£ide  Negotiations?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  <when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens).  If  he  were  present,  he 


would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore. 
I  -withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT  i  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
<Mr.  Cooper).  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <  Mr.  Kennedy  i  .  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss>,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydings)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr  Stevens* 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

"The  Senator  from  Marj'land  'Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  necessarily  absent  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon*  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mai-j'land  (Mr.  Mathias) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  position  of  the  Senator  fix»m  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky ( Mr.  Cooper  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens*  have  been 
previously  announced. 

nie  result  was  announced — yeas  61. 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

|No.  58Ex.) 
YEAS — 61 


Aiken 

Gore 

Miller 

Allott 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Montoya 

Baker 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hart 

Murphy 

Hoggs 

Hartke 

NeLson 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Percy 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Dodd 

Long 

Williams.  N  J 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Williams.  Del. 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Varborough 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Young,  N,  Dak 

Fong 

McGee 

Y'o\mg,  Ohio 

Piilbrlght 

McGovern 

Goodell 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 30 

Allen 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hansen 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Holland 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Holllngs 

Scott 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Smith 

Dole 

.Mclntvre 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Stennls 

Ervln 

Pastore 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Pell 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Tower 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Dirksen. 

against. 

Bennett 

against. 

_ 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Bellmon 

Mathlafi 

T>dings 

Cooper 

M068 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  PELL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
of  reluctance  that  I  cast  my  vote  against 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would 
not  have  done  so  if  he  were  being  nomi- 
nated for  any  other  position  within  the 
gift  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, because  he  is  a  man  of  singu- 
lar inteUlgence,  integrity,  and  ability. 

However,  the  welfare  of  the  textile  m- 
dustry  is  of  particular  importance  to  my 
own  State,  and  that  welfare  depends  in 
great  part,  upon  the  necessity  for  quotas 
on  our  Imports  of  textile  goods.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert is  opposed  to  quotas,  and  for  that 
reason  would  be  in  a  difficult  position 
In  working  out  and  negotiating  arrange- 
ments favorable  to  the  textile  interests 
of  our  area. 

I  hope,  though,  that  at  a  later  day  I 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Gilbert  for  any 
other  job  not  directly  related  to  this 
qu«stion-of  quotas. 
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Pboposkd  Wattr  USD  Act  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
lalaUon  to  provide  for  the  Imposition  of 
waterway  user  chargea  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Highway  Uss*  Act  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  additional  revenues  for 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Repobt  op  the  Comptbou-eb  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  costs  Incurred  to  pre- 
serve the  Columbia  River  Basin  as  a  source 
of  salmon  and  steelhead  trout,  dated  July 
29,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


R.  Killian,  Jr.,  of  Maseachusetts,  John  J. 
McCloy,  of  New  York,  Laurls  Norstad.  of 
Ohio,  Peter  O.  Peterson,  of  lUlnota,  J.  P. 
Rulna.  of  Massachusetts,  Dean  Rusk,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  William  W.  Scranton, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Cyrus  Roberta  Vance,  of 
New  York,  and  John  Archibald  Wheeler,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  members  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Ag«ncy;   and 

Kenneth  Pranzhelm  II,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  New  Zealand. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MHJTARY      PROCUREMENT      RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  Of' MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE   RANGE.   AND  RE- 
SERVE    COMPONENT     STRENGTH 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
The    Legislative    Clerk.  S.    2546,    to 
authorize     appropriations     during     the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  at  Kwajaleln  Mis- 
sile Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reser\e  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and   referred   as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rockland 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  New  City,  N.Y.. 
praying  for  the  continuance  of  tax  exemp- 
tion of  bonds  of  local  governments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Francis  L.  and  Luclle  P.  Cavendar.  of  AtUe- 
boro.  Mass.,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  re- 
cent accident  will  not  adversely  reflect  upon 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  personally  or  pro- 
fessionally; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  for  a  period  of  30  minutes  to 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  o:  medals  in  honor  of  Ameri- 
can astronauts  who  have  flown  in  outer 
space  (Rept.  No.  91-337), 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  205.  Resolution  to  set  forth  as  .in 
expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  a  basic 
principle  regarding  the  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  foreign  governments  (Rent. 
No.  91-338). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  on  Senate 
Resolution  205,  filed  earlier  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, be  printed,  together  with  individ- 
ual views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  have  until  No- 
vember 30,  1969,  to  file  reports  of  its 
Pei-manent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. These  reports  are  as  follows: 

"Riots,  Civil,  and  Criminal  Disorders 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Nashville.  Tenn"; 

'•Riots.  Civil,  and  Criminal  Disorders 
inPlainfield,  N.J."; 

"Riots.  Civil,  and  Criminal  Disorders 
in  Detroit,  Mich."; 

■Riots.  Civil,  and  Criminal  Disorders 
In  Newark.  N.J."; 

"Riots,  Civil,  and  Criminal  Disorders, 
OEO  Grant  to  the  Woodlawn  Organiza- 
tion. Chicago.  HI.";  and 

"Riots.  Civil,  and  Criminal  Disorders. 
OEO  Grant  to  Wilmington  Youth  Emer- 
gency Action  Council,  Wilmington  Del  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  in<iicated : 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

I.  W.  Abel,  of  Pennsylvania.  Harold  Brown 
of  California.  William  J.  Casey,  of  New  York. 
Douglas  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey,  William  C. 
Foster,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Kermit 
Gordon,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  James 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE : 
S.  2715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Venanclo 
Tlu  Jo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2716.  A    bill   providing   for   a   study   of 
serious    Interruptions    of    certain    essential 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2717.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  certain 
additional  individuals  who  become  disabled 
prior  to  attaining  age  31  to  become  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Cotton. 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.    Goldwateb,    Mr.     Gravel.     Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.     Pearson,     Mr.     Pboxmiee,     Mr. 
Saxbe.  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Sparkman,    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Tal- 
MADGE,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.   Tower. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.  2718.  A     bill     to     modify     ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  by  unanimous  consent. 
(The   remarks   of   Mr.   Bennbtt   when   he 
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introduced  the  blU  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.  2719.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sending  of 
certain  unsolicited  merchandise  through  the 
mail  and  to  authorize  treble-damage  suits  for 
injuries  caused  by  such  merchandise  which 
is  potentially  harmful  and  unpurchased:  to 
ilie  Committee  on  Post  OfDce  and  Civil 
Ser%'lce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Toweb  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 
S  2720.  A  bill  to  place  additional  restric- 
tions on  the  ix)lltlcal  activities  of  members 
and  commissioners  of  certain  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(The  remarks  by  Mr.  Murphy  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.     JAVTTS     (for    lilmself.    Mr. 
Prouty.  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  MuRPHV,  and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  2721.  A  bdll  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal  incen- 
tive pajrments  to  lenders  with  respect  to  in- 
sured student  loans  when  necessary,  in  the 
!l;ht  of  economic  conditions.  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  students  wlU  have  reasonable  access 
to  such  loans  for  financing  their  education; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs.  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S.  2722.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  general  in- 
crease of  25  percent  in  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  payable  thereunder  (with  a  mini- 
mum old-age  benefit  of  $100),  to  provide 
for  cost-of-living  increases  in  such  benefits 
in  the  future,  to  Increase  the  amounts  indi- 
viduals may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  such  benefits,  and  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  such  Act  so  as  to  Include  eye  care. 
dental  care  hearing  aids,  and  routine  physi- 
cal examinations  within  the  services  cov- 
ered by  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  part  B  of  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  2723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hermogenes 
Lucuesta  Rana: 

S.  2724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estrella 
Baysa  Garcia; 

S.  2725.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Burgos  Jose 
Maglay;  and 

S  2726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Kam; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  2727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
of  Federal  tax  receipts  with  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  for  purposes  of 
education;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  : 
S    2728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Pry,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  E.  Frj-;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  27 1&— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  A  STUDY  OF  SE- 
RIOUS INTERRUPTIONS  OF  CER- 
TAIN ESSENTIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce. 
lor  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  thorough  independent  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  and  effects  of  elec- 
tric power  failure  resulting  from  storms, 
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severe  or  prolonged  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions on  transportation  and  other  es- 
sential public  services.  Under  my  bill, 
the  Director  of  the  Oflace  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit the  results  of  his  study  to  Congress 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions minimizing  the  adverse  effects  of 
electric  power  failures. 

The  introduction  of  my  bill  is 
prompted  by  the  recent  pxawer  shortage 
which  nearly  crippled  the  Northeast 
United  States,  as  has  happened  at  least 
twice  in  the  past  few  years.  We  all  well 
remember  how  New  York,  our  Nation's 
largest  city,  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
a  few  years  ago.  I  recall  how  millions 
of  Americans,  of  whom  I  was  one.  groped 
about,  flashlights  in  hand,  in  search  of 
their  cars,  their  homes,  and  their  dinners. 
The  New  York  blackout  occurred  in  the 
cool  autumn,  not  in  the  oppressive  heat 
of  summer  when  air  conditioning  Is 
draining  additional  amounts  of  electric 
power.  With  the  hottest  period  of  this 
year  still  ahead  of  us,  and  already  with 
one  crisis  just  barely  averted,  we  seem 
to  be  facing  the  real  possibility  of  an- 
other blackout. 

It  should  be  noted  that  I  introduced 
bills  similar  to  the  one  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  following  major  black- 
outs, in  both  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses, but  that  no  action  was  taken. 
With  no  pun  intended.  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  light  of  recent  events,  my  bill  will 
now  be  considered  favorably. 

This  month's  power  crisis  was  averted 
by  prompt  action  of  12  major  utility 
companies  in  four  States,  comprising  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  power  combines. 
These  companies  were  forced  to  appeal 
to  their  owti  customers  to  curtail  the  use 
of  electricity  to  'avoid  any  widespread 
power  failure."  The  four  States  involved. 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Maryland, 
and  Delaware,  represent  approximately 
20  million  people,  or  one-tenth  of  our  Na- 
tion's population.  OflBcials  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Maryland  intercon- 
nection, the  power  pool,  said  that  the 
"potential  emergency "  this  month  ex- 
isted due  to  the  combined  effect  of  very 
hot.  humid  weather  and  an  "unexpected 
loss  of  generating  capacity  due  to  equip- 
ment failures." 

Although  it  Is  an  isolated  example.  I 
am  aware  of  at  least  one  instance  of  such 
equipment  failure  in  my  own  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  According  to 
press  reports,  there  is  a  malfunctioning 
at  the  Keystone  Mine-Mouth  generating 
plant  near  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  plant, 
which  normally  puts  out  1.8  million  kilo- 
watts, was  down  to  only  650.000  when  the 
emergency  occurred.  One  of  two  gener- 
ating units,  which  normally  produce 
900,000  kilowatts  each,  was  shut  down  by 
mechanical  failure  on  Jime  28.  Since 
then,  malfunction  In  the  other  unit  has 
reduced  its  production  to  650.000  kilo- 
watts. If  these  reports  are  accurate,  then 
we  can  ill  afford  to  continue  operating  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  power  short- 
age underscores  the  great  need  for  an 
in-depth  look  at  the  power  setup  which 
we  utilize  24  hours  a  day.  We  must  de- 
velop ways  and  means  to  avert  the  type 
of    crisis    which    once    again    nearly 


caused  us  tremendous  disruption.  The 
study  proposed  in  my  bill  should  help  In 
designing  the  framework  necessary  for 
an  orderly  approauih  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2716)  providing  for  a  study 
of  serious  interruptions  of  certain  essen- 
tial services,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  2718— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  REPEAL  OF  AMMUNITION 
REGISTRATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  several  other 
Senators  to  introduce  a  new  ammunition 
bill.  This  is  a  slightly  modified  version 
of  my  previous  bill.  S.  845. 

I  should  like  to  explain  to  the  Senate 
the  purpose  for  this  new  legislation. 

It  has  been  made  quite  clear  to  me 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
no  intention  of  considering  and  report- 
ing any  firearms  or  ammunition  legisla- 
tion in  the  91st  Congress.  Consequently, 
in  the  end  it  would  be  a  futile  effort  to 
have  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  only  to  have  it  die 
In  committee  on  the  House  side.  The 
American  sportsman  deserves  to  have 
this  legislation  enacted.  I  feel  an  obliga- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  legitimate  sports- 
man and  gunowner  who  buys  ammuni- 
tion and  to  the  39  cosponsors  of  S.  845  to 
find  a  way  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  I  have  accomplished 
this  by  redrafting  the  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4182  of  title  26  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  deals  with  firearms  record- 
keeping under  the  internal  revenue  part 
of  the  Code.  This  redrafting  was  accom- 
plished with  the  full  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  Treasury.  By  amendin.? 
section  4182.  which  covers  the  record- 
keeping responsibilities  of  the  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  it  is  entirely 
logical  and  reasonable  to  have  this  bUl 
referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  as  written  does  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  did  S.  845.  It  simply  re- 
moves the  recordkeeping  requirements 
of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  v.lth  regard 
to  ammunition.  Of  course,  when  this  is 
done,  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1963  will  also 
be  abolished.  These  regulations,  which 
require  nine  separate  pieces  of  Informa- 
tion, are  nothing  more  than  backdooi' 
registration. 

Under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  record  the 
name.  age.  and  address  of  a  person  buy- 
ing any  type  of  ammunition.  But.  as  the 
regulations  came  from  the  Treasury 
last  year,  a  person  is  now  required  to 
give  his  name,  address,  date  of  birth, 
date,  manufacture,  caliber,  gage  or 
type  of  component,  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition purchased  and  a  driver's  license 
or  other  type  of  identification.  I  do  not 
feel  from  my  reading  of  the  act  or  the 
debate,  that  Congress  intended  such  a 
procedure. 
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Now  after  administering  that  act  for 
some  8  months,  the  Treasury  is  quite 
convinced  that  registration  of  persons 
buymg  shotgun,  rifle.  .22  caliber  rimflre 
ammunition  and  component  parts  of  the 
unTeaffs?^^  °'  ^^^"^  ^  unnecessary  and 
I  should  point  out  that  this  bill,  as  did 
S.  845.  will  not  eliminate  registration  re- 
quirements  on   the   purchase   of   most 
handgun  ammunition.  The  ammunition 
it  deals  with  is  the  tj-pe  used  mostly  in 
sporting  types  of  firearms 

I  also  feel  this  bill  should  be  enacted 
^f.°'"^,i*'^  ^^^^  ^^"  ^""ting  season  be- 
gins. Many  of  our  sportsmen  have  not 
yet  undergone  the  experience  of  pur- 
chasing ammunition  under  the  present 
^w,  I  predict  that  if  we  do  not  en^ct  this 
before  the  faU  season  begins    we  will 

^mnJ^*""  '^^  ^^^  abiding,  legitimate 
gimowners  as  never  before 

HicV^  ^  express  my  thanks  to  the 
d^tmguished  chairman  of  the  JuvenSe 
Dehnquency  Subcommittee  who  mos? 
f  M?fn'^^H  ^l"^''"  '^onsiderat^on^J 
weS-i^  ho^  hearings  which  began  last 

^     ,  ,^^  ^^^^  '"OS'  cooperative. 

The  followmg  Senators  have  joined 
me  m  cosponsoring  this  new  legislation? 

Senators  James  B.  Allen.  Democrat 
of  Alabama ;  Gordon  Allott.  Republi- 
can of  Colorado;  Robert  C.  Byrd  iSmo 

?!S,^v    n°^    ^°'l^    °^^°^--    Howard 
CA^moN,   Democrat   of   Nevada;    Frank 

SS^'p   ""'^r'^'   of  Idaho.   Marlow 
Cook,  Republican  of  Kentucky  Norris 

JaT"?;^?"^"''"^^  °^  New  H^pshlre 
Carl  Curtis.  Republican  of  Nebraska" 
Robert  DOLE,  Republican  of  ilZls' 
Peter  Dominick.  Republican  o7  Sol 
redo;  James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat  of 

J?  nS'p^  Sam  J.  Ervxn.'.r.''So  ra 
of  North  Carolina;  Paul  J.  Fannin  Rp- 
publican  of  Arizona;  Barry  T^^. 
WATER,  Republican  of  Arizona;  MmE 
Gravel.  Democrat  of  Alaska;  Cliff "d 
P;^  Hansen.    Republican    of    Wyomlne 

R^N  L.   Hruska,   Republican  of  Nel 

can^^f  ?H«"h^'"L^^''   •^°''°*'*-  Republl- 
can  of  Idaho;  Mike  Mansfield    Demo- 
crat of  Montana :  Gale  W,  McGe'e  dS^ 
ocrat  of  Wyoming;  Lee  Metcalf  tS" 

bT^   J,,       '^  Dakota;  George  Murphy 
Republican  of  California;  Robert  PaST-' 
wood.  Republican  of  Oregon-  Jame^^ 
PEARSON,  Republican   of  Snsas?  Wi?-' 

WiLLiIliT'f '  ''''l''''^'  °^  Wlsconsta; 
Rt?h»^  B^Saxbe,  Republican  of  Ohio' 
Richard  Schweiker,  Republican  ).f 
Pennsylvania;  Hugh  Sco^^  S^lcan 
of  Pennsylvania;  John  Sparkman 
Democrat  of  Alabama;  Ted  Stevens  R^' 
publican  of  Alaska;  HermaS  tT^J?; 
Democrat  of  Georgia;  Strom  Thur^o^' 
Republican  of  South  Carolina  Jo„n^' 
TOWER.  Republican  of  Texas';  M^lto^" 
Mr    P  °'  .^^P"''"^«"  oi  NortA  Dakota 

senttZ?'''^^''^-J  ^^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  since  this  bill  amends  the  Tn 

mittee  on  Finance,  as  requested 
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The  bill  S.  2718)  to  modify  ammuni- 
tion recordkeeping  requirements.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bennett  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

H^",:.  ^"^^"^^  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
nom  Utah  on  his  worthwhile  sUtement 
and  offer  my  strong  support  for  his  ef- 
forts to  modify  ammunition  recordkeeo- 
ing  requirements. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  those  gun  con- 
trol measures  which  have  the  sole  effect 
or  imposing  burdensome  requirements 
on  sportsmen  and  other  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, but  which  have  no  effect  on  crimi- 
nals, and  do  not  serve  to  deter  crimes 
ine  existmg  ammunition  reporting  re- 
quirements are  in  this  category,  and  I 
feel  it  IS  our  duty  to  modify  them 

97il'f.i?"^'  ^^.  ^l^mpting  Shotgun  shells, 
.22-callber  rimflre  ammunition,  and 
meta  he  ammunition  suitable  for  use 
only  in  rifles,  would  relieve  the  buyers  of 
these  kinds  of  ammunition  from  the  bur- 
densome Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
porting regulations,  which  I  feel  are 
oeyond  congressional  intent  when  it 
passed  the  1968  law. 

Under  the  existing  definition  of  "am- 
munition" records  are  required,  even  in 
routine  sales  of  ammunition  to  law- 
abiding  hunters  and  sportsmen,  of  the 
date  of  sale,  the  manufacturer  and  cali- 
oer  of  the  ammunition,  and  the  buyer's 
name,  addiess  and  birth  date.  The  buyer 
must  also  furnish  a  means  of  identifica- 
tion, such  as  driver's  license,  in  order  to 
buy  his  ammunition. 

fhi?  .^^'^i"^"-  "  is  interesting  to  note 
that  sportsmen,  not  criminals,  load  their 
own  shells,  yet  under  the  current  deflnl- 
m'?,"^  11"  °f  components  to  reload  shells 
must  be  registered.  This  is  bureaucratic 

^^n!r°';^  ^*  '^  ^°^^^'  ^"tJ  I  have  asked 
Senator  Bennett  to  include  the  exemp- 

ment     ''°'"P°"^"'  P^^^^  '"  the  amend- 

o  3.^^^  paperwork  requirements  to  buy 
a  box  of  shells  are  an  example  of  unnec- 

^Sf  "^h^""^""  '^'="^-  ^"t  more  im- 
term«  of  f?5  ^^  ^^^y  ineffective  in 
terms  of  the  purpose  of  the  1968  act-  the 
control  of  crime  and  criminals.  By  re- 

^^^"^^.  "^^  ^"^  ^^°t^"n  ammunition 
Jr.T.f  ^^^  paperwork  requirements,  we 
do  not  weaken  the  drive  against  crime 
in  any  way.  but  we  do  remove  unneces- 
1^^"^  and  inefficient  inconveniences  from 
law-abiding  citizens. 

whTrh  t^^l'"''-    ^o'-thwhile    measures 
Which  do  deter  crime  are  those  which 

2!^/%'"^"*^*^'^  ^ditional  prison  sen- 
tences for  crimes  committed  while  pos- 
sessing or  using  firearms.  I  support  these 
proposals,  which  can  work.  jiSfas  I  op! 
pose  the  Inclusion  of  ammunition  re- 
uof'^^  requirements,  wliich  have  no  ef- 
lect  on  crime. 

Administrative  complaints  have  not 
succeeded  in  clarifying  the  eternal 
Revenue  Service  regulations,  and  I  Se?e- 
fore  urge  passage  of  Senator  Bennetts 

M?  SA^l"^^''  T''''''  procedures 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  of 
this  particulariy  in  terms  of  ite  effeS 
upon  those  who  are  trapshooters  and 
skeetshooters  and  the  difficulties  wW?h 
have  come  about  through  thi^  law  anS 


the    Interpretations    which    have    been 
changed  several  times. 

"Hiis  is  a  large  and  growing  sport  A 
high  percentage  of  these  sportsmen  load 
ch!!f  °"^  ammunition.  They  save  the 
shells  and  buy  simple  components 

By  forcing  them  into  this  intricatp 
paperwork,  and  by  making  it  difficult  for 
gun  clubs  to  acquire  and  dispense  the 
ammunition  on  tlieir  grounds,  they  have 
discouraged  a  sport  which  has  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  American  sports  to 
grow  in  this  century 

I  believe  that,  rather  than  discourag- 
ing these  people,  they  should  be  encoui- 
aged.  This  bill.  I  believe,  will  go  a  lone 
way  toward  encouraging  them  ^ 
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^- ^J}^~'^^T^OT)\JCTlOli  OP  A  BILL 
TO   PROHIBIT   THE   SENDING   OP 
CERTAIN       UNSOLICITED       MER 
CHANDISE    THROUGH  ^  Sl 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ,n- 

Smw.."^  ^^^  *  ^'^^  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  sending  of  certain  unsolicited 
merchandise  through  the  mail  and  au 
thorlze  suit  for  triple  damages  for  Z- 

off^/.'^.'^i-"^*^  ^'  ^  '■^^"^^  of  violation 
^Lil  K  ^  ^  proposing  this  measure 
today  because  I  have  become  Increas- 

S  n/f^'^  °^  ^^^  ""^^  f°r  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  consumers'  rights  and  re- 
sponsibihties  in  this  area 

rpJn?^^T'.^  ^^V^  °^  ^^^  problem  as  a 
lesult  of  complaints  from  my  constitu- 
en  s.  and  on  further  Investigation.  I  S- 
nr«i?.  ttf  "^?  "^'^  fo'"  legislation.  At 
Sou^  th    ^'M'  "°  ""^^°™  1^^  setting 
down  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  consumer  with  regard  to  the  receipt 
dise""NnT^''  ^?^  unsolicited  mercTan- 
h  m'  ^v,  *  l^nowing  what  is  required  of 
Sof  !  consumer  sometimes  becomes 
^lllV^^  eventually  to  purchase  mer- 
chandise which  was  never  desired   Thh 
IS  because,  many  times,  the  burden  is 

dfse  wiJ^^if'^"*  *°  "^'^^  ^he  merchan: 
S  nrSr  t  ^  specified  period  of  time 
m  order  to  escape  being  billed    It  mav 

us?.''?L'^^*  ^^^  ^'""P^^"^  inadvertently 
uses  the  merchandise,  mistaking  it  for 

h.'hT^^^M^''*^"^  °"*  °"^y  too  late  tha 
he  has  obligated  himself  to  purchase  it 
One  would  suspect  that  this  would  hit 
especially  hard  with  respect  to  the  poor 
who  are  less  informed  with  regai^  to 
legalities,    and   less   able   to   pay    Mi  ° 

nf!!!n  ^T^^.  °^  ^^^  Consumer  Feder- 
ation of  America,  in  response  to  my  in- 
quines  indicated  that,  in  her  oSnlon 
legislation  would  be  vei-y  helpful    She 

fren'rln  "'  ,'^^  ^^-"^^^"^  was  men  ioned 
fiequently   in   letters   from   consumers 

hp?f^,''l'""°"-^"'^-^"^^'e'-  sessions  in 
offl.i^^^  ^?""'^  'h«  country.  The  Post 
S.?rf  ^fP^'t^^ent  also  indicated  that 
^problem  would  seem  to  be  quite  sig- 
S?S;  ^°"^Pla^nts  and  congressional 
inquiries  are  any  indication 

My  legislation  would  seek  to  relieve 
this  situation  by  shifting  the  burden  of 
action  away  from  the  consumer  The  bill 
woiUd  prohibit  the  Postmaster  General 
from  delivering  merchandise  offered  for 
sale,  unless  such  merchandise  is  sent  at 
the  request  of  the  addressee.  Merchan- 
emntTnL  f  nonprofit  organizations  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  section  501  <a ) 

would  not  be  restricted  by  the  provisions 


of  thl5  bill.  In  addition  to  prohibiting 
the  mailing  of  such  merchandise,  my  bill 
would  authorize  suit  for  triple  damages 
for  Injuries  resulting  from  potentially 
harmful  merchandise  which  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  mall  in  viola- 
tion of  this  act.  and  which  has  not  been 
purchased  by  the  addressee.  I  Include  this 
provision  to  provide  some  relief  for  ac- 
cidents which  may  occur  when  children 
come  into  contact  with  drugs,  pesticides, 
and  razor  blades  transmitted  through  the 
mail  in  violation  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  beneficial  to  all  Americans. 
It  would  remove  the  burden  of  proof 
from  the  consumer,  and  hopefully  avert 
some  of  the  accidents  involving  poten- 
tially harmful  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2719)  to  prohibit  the  send- 
ing of  certain  unsolicited  merchandise 
through  the  mail  and  to  authorize  treble- 
damage  suits  for  injuries  caused  by  such 
merchandise  which  is  potentially  harm- 
ful and  unpurchased,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sen'ice.  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2719 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
51  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"5  4011.   UNSOLICrrED    MERCH.'VNDISE 

"(a)  Merchandise  offered  for  sale  through 
the  mall  is  nonmaJlable  matter,  shall  not 
be  carried  or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  the  Postmaster  General 
directs,  unless — 

"(1)  such  merchandise  Is  sent  at  the  re- 
quest or  upon  the  authorization  of  the  ad- 
dressee: or 

"(2)  such  merchandise  is  sent  by  an  orga- 
nization which  is  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964. 

■■(b)  If  any  person  Is  injured,  or  his  prop- 
erty is  damaged,  as  the  result  of  potentlaUy 
harmful  merchandise  which  (1)  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  malls  In  violation 
of  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section,  and  (2) 
has  not  been  purchased  by  such  person,  he 
may  commence  a  civil  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  against  any  per- 
son who  caused  such  merchandise  to  be 
mailed.  The  civil  action  may  be  brought, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 
In  any  Judicial  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant resides,  is  found,  has  an  agent, 
maintains  a  place  of  business,  or  in  which 
such  merchandise  has  been  received.  The 
person  may  recover  in  any  such  action  three 
times  the  damages  sustained  by  him.  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  the  suit  and  any  ex- 
penses. Including  loss  of  earnings  and  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees,  Incurred  as  a  restilt 
of  the  prosecution  of  such  suit." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  such 
title,  immediately  preceding  section  4001.  Is 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
'oUowlng  new  Item: 

■  4011.  UnaoUclted  merchandise.". 
Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  83  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"i  1736.  UmoLicrm)  MExcHAm>isa 

'"Whoever  knowingly  depoeiu  for  mailing 
or  delivery,  or  knowingly  causes  to  be  de- 
livered by  mall  according  to  the  direction 
thereon,  any  matter  declared  to  be  nonmail- 
able under  section  4011  of  title  39,  shall 
be  fined  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $60  for  each 
such  violation,  each  mailing  constituting  a 
separate  violation." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  83  of  such 
title,  immediately  preceding  section  1691, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

"1735.  Unsolicited  merchandise." 


S.  2720 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PLACE  ADDITIONAL  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  THE  POLITICAL  ACTU^- 
ITIES  OF  MEMBERS  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  This  measure  would 
extend  present  prohibitions  on  political 
acti\ity  to  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
Government's  major  regulatorj'  agencies 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  My 
bill  would  extend  existing  laws'  prohibi- 
tions on  political  activity  to  the  following 
Federal  agencies:  the  Atomic  Energj' 
Commission,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reser\-e  System,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  regulatory  process 
and  the  regulatory  agencies  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  Government.  Deci- 
sions rendered,  regulations  promulgated, 
and  actions  taken  impinge  on  the  daily 
life  of  everj'  American.  A  decision  to  buy 
a  television  set,  ride  on  a  train  or  a  plane, 
buy  or  sell  common  stock,  make  a  tele- 
phone call,  borrow  or  lend  money,  hire 
or  fire  an  employee — all  these  and  many 
more  activities  are  affected  to  some  de- 
gree by  the  actions  of  the  regulators' 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Shortly  after  assuming  office  In  1961, 
former  President  John  Kennedy  said  of 
the  regulatory  agencies: 

The  responsibilities  with  which  they  have 
been  entrusted  permeate  every  sphere  and 
almost  every  activity  of  our  national  life. 
Whether  it  be  transportation,  communica- 
tions, the  development  of  oiu-  natural  re- 
sources, the  handling  of  labor-management 
relationships,  the  elimination  of  unfair  trade 
practices,  or  the  flow  of  capital  investment — 
to  take  only  a  few  examples — these  agencies 
and  their  performance  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  direction  and  pace  of  our  economic 
growth. 

Under  title  V,  section  7324  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Federal  employees  of 
executive  agencies  are  prohibited  from, 
first,  using  official  authority  or  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  or  ef- 
fecting the  result  of  an  election  or  sec- 
ond, taking  an  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns. 
Subsection  (d)(3)  of  this  section  pro- 
vides an  exception  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  political  management  or  in 


political  campaigns  prohibition  for  those 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  My  bill 
would  remove  this  exemption  and  thus 
prohibit  partisan  political  mainagement 
and  campaigning  by  members  of  cer- 
tain Federal  boards  and  independent 
commissions. 

Also,  my  bill  would  amend  section  7323 
of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  prohibits  political  contributions. 
The  section  provides  that  an  "employee 
in  an  executive  agency  may  not  request 
or  receive  from,  or  give  to.  an  employee, 
a  Member  of  Congress,  or  an  officer  of  a 
uniformed  service  a  thing  of  value  for 
political  purposes."  As  is  the  case  imder 
section  7324.  there  is  an  exemption  from 
this  prohibition  for  one  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  My  bill  would  eliminate  the 
exemption  for  the  major  regulatory 
agencies  previously  mentioned  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  There  is  a 
comparable  criminal  provision  in  section 
602  of  title  XVni  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  there  are  no  exceptions:  how- 
ever, this  criminal  provision  covers  only 
soliciting  or  receiving  things  of  value, 
and  it  does  not  apply  to  giving.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  possible  for  a  member  of 
the  regulators'  agencies  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  to  give  a  poUtical 
contribution  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Hence,  there  is  a  need  for  extending 
the  prohibition  on  giving  to  the  heads  of 
regulators'  agencies  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  and  by  removing  the  ex- 
emption of  section  7323  for  these  agen- 
cies my  bill  does  just  that. 

Upon  reexamination  of  these  excep- 
tions from  the  political  activity  restric- 
tions for  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  clear  that  the  exemption  for 
heads  of  regulatory  agencies  does  not 
meet  the  rationale  and  purpose  of  the 
exemption.  The  exemption  was  put  in  the 
act  in  recognition  that  certain  individ- 
uals who  are  in  top  policymaking  posi- 
tions and  who  are  required  to  answer  for 
the  administration  must  of  necessity  be 
allowed  to  identify  with  and  support  the 
administration  in  power.  But  it  is  clear 
to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the  heads  of 
regulatory  agencies,  to  whom  my  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  prohibition  or 
political  activity  restriction,  are  not  in 
political  positions.  These  individuals 
have  tremendous  power.  They  exercise 
quasi-judicial  powers.  They  are  not  sup- 
FKJsed  to  be  answerable  to  the  adminis- 
tration in  power.  They  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  administration  policy.  Their  task  is  to 
carry  out  the  policy  pursuant  to  the 
various  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
In  administering  these  laws,  they  decide 
cases  and  issues  that  have  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  lives  of  each  of  our  citi- 
zens. Certainly,  when  one  considers  the 
great  social  and  economic  impact  of  de- 
cisions made  by  the  regulatory  agencies, 
the  general  public  h£is  every  reason  to 
demand — and  my  amendment  helps  pro- 
vide— political  neutrality  In  the  exercise 
of  their  duty. 

While  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit. 
Mr.  President,  there  has  been  overall 
little  abuse  in  this  area,  nevertheless  one 
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can  recall  the  adverse  publicity  and  re- 
action that  resulted  during  the  last  Con- 
gress when  the  former  head  of  the  Civil 
Service   Commission.    Chairman   Macy 
participated  in  party  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities. In  my  judgment,  it  was  partic- 
ularly unwise  and  unfortunate  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
siDle  for  the  administering  of  Federal 
aws  designed  to  prevent  pernicious  po- 
litical  activity   of  public   employees   to 
actively  eject  himself  into  partisan  ac- 
tivities. The  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
mmistering  Federal  laws  deemed  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  impartial  and  ef- 
ficient civil  service,  I  would  observe  Mr 
President,  that  my  bill  would  extend  the 
political  restrictions  to  the  major  regu- 
latory agencies,  including  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  where  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner is  involved  in  a  violation,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  act  as  the  enforce- 
ment agency. 

Aiso    Mr.    President,    my    bill   would 
am«i»d  secUon  7323  of  title  V  so  as  to 
cure  a  present  defect.  This  section,  orig- 
inally enacted  in  1876,  requires  the  re- 
moval of  an  employee  violating  its  pro- 
visions, but  it  does  not  give  a  particular 
agency  enforcement   responsibility    My 
bill  would  assign  enforcement  responsi- 
bility to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Finally,  my  bill  would  amend  the  penalty 
provision  of  section  7323  of  title  V  of 
the  Umted  States  Code  to  provide  a  range 
of  penalties,  instead  of  the  sole  penalty 
of  dismissal  as  provided  in  section  7325 
of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  very  con- 
sistent with  past  efforts  of  mine.  Where 

ohf"  "^  .^^  '*'■  ^^^^  potential  for 
abuse,  and  there  is  in  this  instance,  I  have 
attempted  to  make  certain  that  politics 
are  removed  from  the  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  President  early  this 
year  announced  that  he  planned  to  eli- 
minate politics  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, I  immediately  issued  a  state- 
ment applauding  his  acUon  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. ^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
In  addition,  I  led  the  effort  beginning 

Z.JI  ^  '■^"'"^^  P°^^*^«  from  the 
poverty  program.  As  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  amendments  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  program  and  are  helping 
to  assure  that  the  funds  are  being  used 
for  the  program's  intended  beneficiaries 
and  not  for  political  purposes 

Mr.  President,  because  this  bUl  makes 
good  sense  and  because  it  deals  with  an 
area  where  abuse  has  occurred  and  where 
the  potential  for  abuse  is  even  greater 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  give  the  bill  its 
most  careful  consideration.  The  bill  is 
most  consistent  with  the  administration's 
announcements  and  acUons  toward  im- 
provmg  Government  and  restoring  the 
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people's  confidence  and  faith  In  our 
governing  institutions.  I  am  optimistic 
mat  the  measure  will  receive  the  ad- 
ministration's endorsement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2720)  to  place  additional 
restrictions  on  the  political  activities  of 
members  and  commissioners  of  certain 
Federal  agencies,  introduced  by  Mr 
Murphy  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The    statement,    presented    by    Mr 
Murphy,  is  as  foUows: 

Exhibit    1 

nX"!"'"  w''°''  ~^"^"""  '^^'■ee  Murphy  (R. 
Calif),  who  in  the  90th  Congress  led  a 
successful  effort  to  eliminate  politics  from 
the  poverty  program,  today  praised  Presi- 
dent Nixon  s  decision  to  talce  politics  out  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

"Ability,  not  party  affiliation,  must  be  the 
test  of  employment."  Murphy  said.  "In  the 

I^^^K  ^^^.^^  **"'  °^  P'*"^'"  ^86  frequently 
urged  the  elimination  of  the  'spoils  system' 
in  the  postal  system.  Already  this  patronage 
doiul^  "*'  ""*  taxpayer  far  ^oo  many 

,Ji:ff'  ^t*'  ^  supported  a  Republican 
Hn^A  T^'^K.  ^°  ^^^  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  Which  would  have  removed  patron- 
age  from  the  Post  Office.  Although  the 
amendment  passed  the  Senate,  the  measure 

ntwr^H.""^  "°'^^  ^*"^  ^  take  action 
fZZ  M.  ^'^^""'■nment-  By  his  decision.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  demonstrated  that  performance. 

R^L^h,?"''^.""'  ''*  ^^^  hallmark  of  the 
Republican  Administration  " 

Murphy  said  that  hardly  a  day  goes  bv 
in  his  Office  When  he  does  not  received  com- 
plaint regarding  the  postal  system.  "There 
is  general  realization  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment must  be  made  to  operate  on  a 
more  businesslike  and  efficient  basis.  No  busi- 
ne^  could  survive  which  perpetuated  a  pa- 
pTtom^'^'l^^i"''^  ^  ^^  "'^ted  in  the 
ttl^^^-       successful  business  must  Judge 

ind  s^  m°,LT.>,°°  ^"'*y  ^^   performance 
.lJ°  '""s*  ^^^  government,"  he  said 
This    courageous    political    decision    bv 
President    Nixon    and    Postmaster    Genera? 

nf  T  \'  «  ^^  "^^  "^^^^'«  «f  the  Natfon 
if^  efficiency,  and  of  postal  employees' 
I  feel  confident  it  will  provide  the  bLes  for 

cTncS.^"''"'"^  ""^  -"•'"■••  '^-p'^y 
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S.  2721_INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INSURE  CONTINUATION  OF 
GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 


Hn^J-  /AVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself  and  Senators  Prouty 
Bellmon,  Dominick.  Murphy  and  Sch- 
WEWER.  the  Insured  Student  Loan  Emer- 
gency Amendments  of  1969.  This  is  an 
administration  bill. 

«nrt%L'"f"i^.  °^  soaring  interest  rates 
and  the  tight  money  market,  an  esti- 
mated one-third  of  the  students  seeking 

f^fJ'M\^^^.  1?*"^  '"  °'''^«'"  to  enter  col- 
lege this  fall  are  being  rejected    This 

^utTX  ^^^^^  *°  forestall  the  crisis 
which  these  young  people  are  facing  as 
they  make  plans  to  return  to  college  In 
a  month  or  two.  Because  of  the  emer- 
gency situation,  I  intend  to  work  for 
Senate  action  prior  to  the  congressional 
recess.  Hearings  are  already  under  way 
m  the  House. 


This  measure  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  prescribe  an  incentive 
allowance  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
to  eligible  lenders  whenever  the  statutory 
Interest  limitation  of  7  percent— or  cur- 
rent economic  conditions— deter  eligible 
lenders  from  making  student  loans  This 
Federal  incentive  payment  may  not  ex- 
ceed 3  percent  per  annum  and  rates  may 
differ  geographically.  The  amount  of  the 
incentive  allowance  Is  a  percentage  of 
the  principal  balance  of  all  outstanding 
student  loans  disbursed   by  the  lender 
on  or  after  July  1,  1969.  There  is  no  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  student    The  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  for  fiscal  year  1970 
IS  between   $5   million   and  $7  million 
SnZ7^^\    additional       appropriations 
woiUd  not  be  required  because  of  the 
availability    of    carryover    funds    from 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Last  year  alone  more  than  730,000  stu- 
dents   obtained   some    $670    million    In 
guaranteed  loans  and,  as  tuition  costs 
and  college  enrollment  increase,  many 
more  young  people  are  expected  to  apply 
for  the  fall  semester.  The  cost  of  at- 
tending college  Is  now  the  second  larger 
expenditure  that  a  family  can  under- 
take—greater  than   the  cost  of   a   car 
which  formerly  held  second  place.  Un- 
like the  cost  of  a  home— the  largest  ex- 
penditure—which can  be  spread  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  it  falls  due  in  a 
period  of  only  4  or  5  years.  Thus,  it  Is 
quite  often  necessary  for  this  money  to 
be  borrowed.  And.  considering  that  col- 
lege  graduates   earn   at   least   $150  000 
more  during   their  lifetime  than  non- 

fr^^.^"^*^^  ^^'^  '°^"  ^^  a  ^'^se  investment 
in  the  future. 

The  law  sets  a  7-percent  interest  limit 
on  guaranteed  student  loans.  This  rate 
IS  not  competitive  with  other  personal 
oans  in  the  financial  marketplace.  Many 
lenders  have  informed  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  that  their  activity  at  the  7 
percent  rate  must  either  be  halted  en- 
^tjj'jjy^r^restricted  to  chUdren  of  favored 

The  incentive  grant  approach  which  I 
propose  has  a  number  of  advantages.  As 
monetary  conditions  improve,  the  incen- 
in.l  Pff"«"t  may  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly thus  avoiding  both  the  student  and 

:^,«    ?y^''"'"^"*    '^^"^   committed    to 
artiflcally  high  interest  rates.  This  plan 
will  provide  the  immediate  Improvement 
required  to  get  guaranteed  loans  flowing 
once   more.   It   reflects   current   money 
market  conditions.  It  is  easier  to  revise 
downward  than  fixed  interest  rates    It 
avoids  conflict  with  State  usury  laws  and 
the  fixed  ceilings  established  by  law  in 
some  State  guarantee  programs,  as  Is 
the  case  in  New  York  State.  It  is  simple 
to  administer,  it  Is  the  least  expensive 
solution  to  a  nettling  problem  for    as 
money  market  conditions  improve  'the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  committed  to 
payment  of  Inordinately  high  Interest 
costs  over  a  number  of  years.  And  finally 
costs  are  not  increased  to  the  'student 
borrower,  most  of  whom  come  from  low- 
and  moderate-income  families. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brlef- 
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ing  memorandum  furnished  me  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  be  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  2721)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral incentive  payments  to  lenders  with 
respect  to  insured  student  loans  when 
necessary,  in  the  light  of  economic  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have-  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education,  introduced 
by  Mr.  jAvrrs.  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  material  furnished  by  Mr.  JAvrrs 
Is  as  follows: 

Insured  Student  Loan  Emergency  Amend- 
ments OF  1969 
briefing  memorandum 
This  legislation  permits  an  Incentive  al- 
lowance payable  to  eligible  lenders  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  HEW  determines  that 
statutory  Interest  limitations  or  other  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  deter  these  lenders 
in  making  student  loans.  The  amount  of  the 
Incentive  allowance  Is  a  percentage  of  the 
principal  balances  of  all  outstanding  loans 
disbursed  by  the  lender  on  or  after  July  1. 
1969.  The  percentage  (If  any)  may  not  ex- 
ceed three  percent  per  annum,  it  must  be 
prescribed  each  six  months  by  regulation, 
and  the  amount  determined  Is  payable  after 
each  such  period. 

When  making  the  determination  of  the 
percentage,  the  Secretary  may,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, set  differing  rates  on  an  appropriate 
geographical  basis  or  according  to  classifica- 
tion of  the  lender. 

The  Act  is  effective  as  of  July  1,  1969. 
Question.    What    kind   of    precedent   does 
the    "incentive    allowance"    proposal    estab- 
lish  for   other   loan   programs? 

Answer.  None,  because  this  program  In 
Itself  Is  not  similar  to  any  other  program.  In 
other  words,  this  Is  a  unique  approach  for 
a  unique  program  to  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing appropriate  flexlblUty  in  the  rate  of  re- 
turn to  lenders.  One  of  the  significant  dif- 
ferences In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Program 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  pays  directly 
to  the  participating  lender  a  portion  of  the 
interest  on  behalf  of  eligible  student  bor- 
rowers. In  addition,  the  lender  is  "locked 
into"  a  long  period  of  deferred  repayment 
at  a  minimum  fixed  rate  of  Interest.  During 
this  period,  market  conditions  frequently 
change,  and  lenders  develop  liquidity  prob- 
lems which  are  not  subject  to  the  usual  sec- 
ondary market  forms  of  relief.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  under  other  federally  spon- 
sored programs  there  is  a  greater  flexibility 
in  the  yield  to  the  lender  by  virtue  of  addi- 
tional charges  in  the  form  of  discount 
(points)  and  application  of  finders  fees.  Some 
permit  use  of  the  "add-on"  method  in  com- 
puting Interest.  Because  of  the  availability 
of  a  higher  yield,  loans  under  these  programs 
are  thereby  made  more  readily  attractive  in 
secondary  market.  Since  these  techniques  are 
not  permissible  under  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program,  the  availability  of  this 
proposed  "incentive  allowance"  becomes  all 
the  more  necessary  If  the  program  is  to 
survive. 

Question.  Shouldn't  the  student  pay  a  por- 
tion or  all  of  the  Incentive  payment  to 
lenders? 

Answer.  It  Is  anticipated  that  there  may  be 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Ck>ngress  to  In- 


crease the  costs  to  students.  One  advantage 
of  the  incentive  cost  allowance  Is  that  it 
keeps  the  costs  to  the  borrower  on  a  level 
keel. 

In  the  States  listed  below  this  additional 
cost  to  the  student  would  be  prohibited  by 
State  statute  governing  the  respective  stu- 
dent loan  programs.  The  statutes  of  these 
States  limit  the  interest  rate  to  seven  per- 
cent. Each  of  these  States  has  Just  recently 
amended  Its  laws  to  permit  the  seven  per- 
cent rate  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-575).  These 
States  are  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  Vermont. 

These  legislatures  are  not  in  session  at  the 
present  time  and  therefore  lenders  in  those 
States  would  be  prevented  from  sharing  in  an 
Increased  return.  No  doubt  the  result  would 
be  for  lenders  to  continue  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  student  loans  they  would  be  willing 
to  make. 

Question.  Why  are  we  rewarding  lenders 
for  past  efforts? 

Answer.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  lend- 
ers might  be  rewarded  for  past  efforts  under 
the  incentive  allowance  proposal : 

1.  The  proposed  Incentive  allowance  Is  to 
be  effective  July  1.  1969.  for  all  loans  dis- 
bursed on  or  after  that  date.  It  Is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  legislation  will  not  be  enacted 
until  sometime  later.  Unless  the  legislation 
applies  to  loans  made  on  or  after  July  1.  1969. 
we  are  sure  that  the  lenders  in  many  cases 
will  not  continue  to  process  applications  un- 
til such  time  as  they  are  assured  of  the  high- 
er rate  of  return.  As  the  peak  application 
period  is  during  the  months  of  July.  August. 
September  and  October,  any  delays  could 
have  severe  implications  as  to  the  availability 
of  funds  for  loans  to  students  in  FY  '70. 

2.  As  the  incentive  allowance  is  to  be  paid 
on  loans  outstanding,  we  will  continue.  If 
economic  conditions  deem  It  necessary,  to  pay 
the  allowance  in  the  future  on  loans  which 
were  made  on  or  after  July  1,  1969.  This  Is 
Important  so  that  a  lender's  student  loan 
portfolio  win  pro\1de  a  return  commensurate 
with  current  economic  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion, this  will  help  create  a  secondary  market 
as  investors  will  be  assured  of  a  return  which 
Is  consistent  w^lth  current  market  conditions. 

If  economic  conditions  Improve,  the 
amount  of  the  payment  will  be  reduced  or 
even  eliminated. 

Question.  How  will  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
establish  the  percentage  rate  that  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  the  Incentive  allow- 
ance? 

Answer.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  percent- 
age rate  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  HETW  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Current  eco- 
nomic Indices  such  as  Treasury  Bill  Rate, 
the  prime  rate,  Federal  Reserve  re-dlscount 
rate,  etc.,  may  be  taken  into  account  In  set- 
ting an  appropriate  rate. 

Question.  Why  is  the  Administration  rec- 
ommending the  incentive  payment  plan  in 
contrast  to  a  free  rate? 

Answer.  The  Incentive  plan,  which  reflects 
monetary  conditions  may  be  more  easily  ad- 
Justed  downward  as  the  prime  rate  Is  re- 
duced, and  will  be  withdrawn  when  the 
prime  rate  falls  below  the  statutory  loan 
maximum  of  7Tr.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  halt  inflation  and 
Improve  conditions  in  the  money  market. 

Question.  Why  should  we  pay  this  incen- 
tive allowance  on  loans  made  to  borrowers 
with  an  adjusted  family  Income  over  $15,000? 

Answer.  The  adjusted  family  Income  Is  cal- 
culated on  applications  for  student  loans 
only  to  determine  who  pays  the  Interest  on 
the  loan.  It  was  not  intended  that  those 
borrowers  with  an  adjusted  family  Income 
over   $15,000   be  discriminated   against.  Re- 


gardless of  who  pays  the  interest,  the  lend- 
er's return  is  the  same. 

If  the  Incentive  allowance  were  denied  to 
holders  of  loans  made  to  students  whose 
adjusted  family  Income  Is  over  H5.000,  lend- 
ers would  no  doubt  hesitate  to  make  loans 
to  these  students  at  all  since  their  return 
would  be  reduced.  Thus  the  original  Intent 
of  the  legislation  would  be  thwarted. 

Last  year,  the  intent  of  Congress  on  this 
subject  was  quite  clear  when  they  approved 
the  administrative  cost  allowance '  for  all 
student  loans  regardless  of  the  adjusted 
family  income. 

Paying  an  incentive  allowance  only  on 
certain  loans  would  also  create  administra- 
tive problems  which  lenders  would  consider 
burdensome. 

Mr.  MURPHiP.'T^r.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  emer- 
gency legislation,  the  Insured  Student's 
Loan  Emergency  Amendments  of  1969. 

The  legislation  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  prescribe  an  incentive  allowance  above 
the  present  7-percent  simple  interest  rate 
authorized  by  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  The  incentive  allowance, 
which  may  not  exceed  3  percent,  may  be 
paid  whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  statutory  interest  limitation  or 
economic  conditions  are  deterring  eligi- 
ble lenders  from  making  student  loans. 
With  the  Federal  Government  paying 
the  incentive  cost  allowance,  there  would 
be  no  additional  cost  to  the  student. 

In  a  few  days,  the  peak  student  loan 
application  periods  of  August.  Septem- 
ber, and  October  will  be  up>on  us.  Al- 
ready my  California  offices  have  been  de- 
luged with  desperate  calls  from  students 
urging  that  something  be  done  to  see 
that  the  loans  will  be  made  so  that  they 
might  pursue  their  higher  education.  I 
recently  read  that  it  had  been  estimated 
that  200.000  of  the  youngsters  applying 
for  the  guaranteed  loan  program  may  be 
turned  down.  We  clearly  cannot  let  this 
happen,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
many  students  in  California  and  their 
parents  in  congratulating  the  admin- 
istration and  Secretary  Finch  in  sending 
down  this  emergency  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  I  certainly  hope  that  early 
and  expeditious  action  will  be  taken  so 
that  the  student  loans  may  be  made. 

Financing  higher  education  is  a  real 
struggle  for  many  students  and  their 
parents.  The  Federal  Government  has 
various  programs  of  grants,  direct  loans, 
and  guaranteed  loans  to  help  them.  The 
latter  program  was  enacted  in  1965  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  in 
financing  college  expenses  for  those  stu- 
dents from  moderate-income  families 
who  had  been  excluded  from  loan  and 
other  assistance  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs.  Last  year,  the  guaranteed 
loan  program,  as  well  as  the  other  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  programs,  were 


'  The  Administrative  Cost  Allowance  was 
authorized  by  P.L.  90-460  (August  3.  1968) 
In  order  to  enable  lenders  to  receive  a  yield 
of  7  percent  in  those  States  where  a  guar- 
antee agency's  authorizing  legislation  lim- 
ited the  rate  charged  to  the  borrower  to  6 
percent.  This  would  be  paid  over  the  life 
of  the  loan,  but  only  for  loans  made  until 
not  later  than  120  day.';  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  State's  next  legislative  session. 
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extended  as  part  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  extension.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  we  also  faced  this  prob- 
lem and  for  this  same  reason. 

Interest   rates   were   ballooning   with 
the  result  that  the  student  loans  were 
not   competitive   with   other   loans   for 
which  the  rate  of  return  was  determined 
by  the  money  market.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  Increased  the  then  maximum 
statutory  interest  rate  from  6  to  7  per- 
cent. With  the  higher  interest  rate,  730,- 
000    students    received    loans    totaling 
$670  million  in  the  past  year.  In  Cali- 
fornia, in  fiscal  year  1969,  76,054  students 
secured  loans  totaling  over  $69  million. 
Thus,  this  is  a  most  important  program 
in  my  State. 

Inflation  has  continued,  however,  smd 
interest  rates  have  skyrocketed  until  the 
prime  interest  rate  today  of  8'2  percent 
is  the  highest  in  the  economic  history  of 
this  Nation.  All  other  installment  loan 
interest  rates  are  pegged  upward  from 
the  prime  rate.  With  interest  rates  like 
this,  the  student  loans  are  once  again 
not  competitive. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  administra- 
tion has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  unique 
proposal  in  response  to  an  emergency 
situation.  It  has  my  strong  support.  The 
need  for  this  bill  illustrates  yet  another 
group — the  students — who  are  harmed 
by  inflation,  and  spotlights  once  again 
the  necessity  of  taking  actions  to  curb 
inflation. 


S.  2722— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
major  reform  of  our  social  security  law. 
It  is  almost  35  years  since  Congress 
accepted  the  concept  of  social  insurance 
and  enacted  the  first  social  security  law. 
Twelve  times  since  its  passage — 100  years 
late  in  coming— the  social  security  law 
has  been  gradually  upgraded,  so  that 
It  has  now  become  the  very  bulwark  of 
our  social  programs. 

Today  over  92  percent  of  persons 
reaching  the  age  of  65  are  eligible  for  so- 
cial security  benefits.  Nineteen  of  every 
20  widows  and  young  children  are  now 
eligible  for  survivors  benefits.  Close  to 
20  million  people  are  enrolled  under 
medicare. 

But  despite  the  program's  broad  cov- 
erage on  paper,  It  still  falls  pitifully  short 
of  providing  a  decent  living  wage  for  the 
majority  of  elderly  Americans. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  true 
measure  of  a  nation's  cultural  greatness 
can  be  determined  by  how  well  It  cares 
for  its  elderly  citizens. 

In  the  hurry-up,  quickly  changing  life 
of  today's  hectic  world,  we  frequently 
are  guilty  of  too  quickly  shunting  aside 
those  people  whose  productiveness  has 
made  our  own  lives  easier  and  more 
meaningful. 

When  one  retires,  the  fact  is  usually 
overlooked  that  income  does  not  remain 


the  same,  but  usually  Is  reduced  by  about 
50  percent  or  more.  At  the  same  time. 
costs  rise  and  purchasing  power  dwindles. 

Through  the  genius  of  medical  tech- 
nology, we  have  succeeded  In  creating 
longer  life  for  our  generation  of  grand- 
parents, but  I  question  whethei-  we  ha^'e 
really  made  life  more  enjoyable  and  com- 
fortable. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  aged  are  the 
single  largest  group  making  up  the  pov- 
erty rolls  In  America. 

Nearly  6  million  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65  live  In  poverty.  This  represents 
almost  one-third  of  all  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65. 

It  Is  particularly  shocking  to  learn 
that  the  number  of  people  in  this  cate- 
gory is  steadily  increasing,  while  the 
number  of  people  under  age  65  who  live 
below  the  poverty  line  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. 

Our  modest  "War  on  Poverty"  Is  clearly 
not  reaching  these  people. 

The  solution  is  not  education.  It  is  not 
manpower  training. 

The  solution  lies  simply  in  the  guar- 
antee of  a  modest  and  reasonable  yearly 
mcome. 

Although  social  security  was  intended 
to  supplement  other  retirement  Incomes 
only  about  17  percent  of  social  security 
recipients  have  outside  resources.  For  the 
more  than  80  percent  remaining,  social 
security  benefits  are  their  sole  means  of 
support. 

For  these  people,  social  security  pay- 
ments are  not  enough  to  provide  even  the 
barest  necessities  of  life. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
make  these  basic  changes  in  the  social 
security  law : 

An  immediate  increase  in  minimum 
monthly  benefit  payments  to  SlOO  for  sin- 
gle persons  and  $150  for  couples  accom- 
panied by  a  25  percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  benefits; 

An  automatic  increase  in  benefits  to 
accompany  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  of 
2  percent  or  more; 

A  raise  in  the  amount  persons  may 
earn  without  having  benefits  withheld 
from  $140  a  month  to  $200  a  month; 

Reduction  in  the  heavy  burden  of  social 
security  taxes  placed  upon  employer  and 
employees  by  inclusion  of  general  tax 
revenues  into  social  security  payments; 

Inclusion  under  medicare  coverage,  of 
the  cost  of  prescription  drugs,  eye, 
dental  and  hearing  care,  and  routine 
physical  examinations. 
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felt  that  our  country  was  capable  of  doing 
more  for  Its  elderiy  and  its  poor;  and  we 
still  do. 

The  25  percent  across  the  board 
monthly  benefit  Increase  I  am  proposing 
and  the  increase  to  a  minimum  monthly 
payment  of  $100  for  single  persons  and 
$150  for  couples  would  immediately  re- 
move an  estimated  2  million  elderly  per- 
sons from  poverty.  Any  benefit  increase 
less  than  that  would  have  little  impact 

The  administration  has  recommended 
a  7-percent  Increase  to  be  enacted  tlin 
year  and  others  have  proposed  a  10-pei  - 
cent  Increase  to  be  passed  next  year  But 
the  effect  of  these  minimal  increases 
would  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
over    5   percent   since  the    last    benefit 

iofip^''^^  ^°°*'  ^^^^*  ''^  the  beginning  of 
1968.  By  January  1970,  when  this  legi<=- 
lation  would  take  effect,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing will  have  risen  at  least  9  percent 

Therefore,  even  with  a  7-percent  in- 
crease, the  beneficiary  who  received  a 
iioo  monthly  pa.vment  in  January  1968 
wnll  receive  only  S98.16  In  purchasing 
power  in  January  1970— or  less  than 
he  was  receiving  prior  to  the  benefit 
increase. 


BENEFIT    !NCSE.»SES 

The  present  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fit of  $55  is  clearly  inadequate.  In  1967, 
when  the  Congress  last  amended  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  raised  the 
minimum  from  $44  to  $55,  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  fought  for  a  higher  minimum 
Finally,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  with  a 
$70  minimum,  but  even  this  modest  in- 
crease was  lost  in  the  conference  session. 

Thirteen  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
registered  our  protests  by  voting  against 
this  weak  conference  committee  report 
because  we  wanted  to  force  the  bill  back 
to  conference  to  accept  the  better  Senate 
bill.  Our  "Nay"  votes  signified  that  we 


COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASE 

The  social  security  program's  bigge^^t 
single  defect  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
benefits  in  the  face  of  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  We  have  increased  the  benefits 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  Increases 
merely  keep  pace  with  or  even  fall  be- 
hind the  current  cost  of  living. 

The  need  to  tie  social  security  in- 
creases to  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  livin^ 
has  long  been  evident.  In  1968  alone  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  4.7  percent 
The  CPI  will  rise  an  additional  4  percent 
over  each  of  the  next  4  years. 

Congress  cannot  possibly  make  ade- 
quate adjustments  in  benefit  increases 
to  keep  pace  with  these  CPI  increases. 
The  7.7-percent  benefit  increase  enacted 
in  January  1965  was  accompanied  bv  a 
7.9-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  the  previous  increase.  Prices  are 
rising  even  more  rapidly  today. 

I  believe  that  we  should  attack  this 
continuing  and  nagging  problem  head 
on.  This  proposal  provides  that  for  each 
increase  of  2  percent  or  higher  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  social  security 
benefits  would  be  Increased  by  the  same 
percentage.  Such  an  adjustment,  taking 
place  not  more  than  once  a  year,  will 
greatly  reduce  the  hardships  of  the  el- 
deriy trj'ing  to  budget  their  expenses  on 
fixed  incomes. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  whenever  he  determines 
that  a  cost-of-living  increase  Is  to  be 
provided  and  to  include  in  his  report  the 
effect  of  the  Increase  on  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  social  security  trust  funds, 
together  with  his  recommendations  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  Increase. 

RETIREMENT  TEST 

Today  there  are  an  estimated  1.8  mil- 
lion social  security  recipients  who  are 


affected  by  the  social  security  retire- 
ment test  which  places  restrictions  on  the 
amount  beneficiaries  may  earn  in  outside 
incomes.  Under  present  rules,  those  under 
age  72  who  wish  to  work  may  earn  only 
$1,680  a  year  before  they  begin  to  lose 
their  social  security  benefits.  Between 
$1,680  and  $2,880,  they  lose  $1  for  everj' 
$2  earned.  After  $2,880  they  lose  $1  for 
every  $1  earned. 

Elderly  persons  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  whenever  they  are  willing  and 
able.  They  should  not  be  penalized  be- 
cause they  are  healthy  and  still  able  to 
be  productive  members  of  society. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
increase  the  exempt  earnings  from  $1,680 
to  $2,400  a  year  and  beyond  that  would 
withhold  only  $1  for  ever>-  $2  in  benefits. 

GENERAL  TREASURY  FUNDS 

In  order  to  finance  necessary  increases 
in  social  security  benefits.  Congress  has 
throughout  the  years  had  to  raise  the 
tax  rates  of  both  employees  and  employ- 
ers. In  my  judgment,  that  tax  rate — now 
at  4.8  percent  for  both  employers  and 
employees — has  risen  as  high  as  it  can 
go. 

While  social  security  was  originally 
established  as  an  insurance  program,  it 
has  been  expanded  from  time  to  time  to 
include  certain  welfare  benefits  to  recip- 
ients who  have  not  paid  into  the  fund. 
Though  these  benefits  are  wholly  justi- 
fiable, employers  and  employees  who 
regularly  pay  into  the  fund  should  not 
be  expected  to  pay  for  benefits  to  other 
social  security  recipients  who  have  paid 
little  or  none  of  the  cost  of  these  bene- 
fits. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Treasurj- 
would  contribute  to  the  social  security 
funds  fixed  percentages  of  the  social  se- 
curity funds  collected  in  a  given  year. 
For  fiscal  year  1970,  general  tax  revenues 
would  total  6  percent  of  the  social  secu- 
rity taxes  collected  and  that  figure 
would  rise  to  12  percent  in  fiscal  1971,  18 
percent  in  fiscal  1972,  20  percent  In  fiscal 


1973,  and  25  percent  In  fiscal  1974,  and 
each  year  thereafter. 

MEDICARE    COVERAGE 

While  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  provisions  of  social  se- 
curity have  existed  for  many  years, 
medicare  is  relatively  new  and  is  still 
being  developed.  Tliere  are  several  im- 
provements which  should  immediately 
be  added  to  the  medicare  law  which  I 
have  included  in  this  bill: 

Expand  medicare  coverage  to  pay  for 
eye  care,  including  the  cost  of  glasses, 
dental  care,  including  dentures,  and 
hearing  aids,  including  the  examination 
for  the  aid: 

Upgrade  medicare  to  include  one  free 
annual  medical  examination  for  elderly 
citizens ; 

Include  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs 
under  medicare: 

Revise  medicare  payment  formula  so 
that  the  beneflciar>'  pays  one-third  of 
the  cost,  and  the  Government  pays  two- 
thirds. 

Dmg  costs  make  up  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  every  older  American's  budget. 
Even  though  persons  65  or  over  con- 
stitute only  10  percent  of  the  American 
population,  they  account  for  20  p>ercent 
of  the  S3.5  billion  spent  on  prescription 
drugs  every  year. 

Under  this  bill,  reimbursement  for 
drugs  under  medicare  would  be  based 
on  the  lowest  priced  generic  or  brand 
name  drug  consistent  with  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  standards. 

A  formulary  committee  would  be  es- 
tablished to  compile  a  list  of  necessary 
drugs  and  would  disseminate  that  list 
once  a  year  to  doctors  and  pharmacists. 
The  alphabetical  list  would  include  the 
name  of  each  drug  or  biological  by  es- 
tablished name,  and  a  list  of  brand  name 
equivalents  with  prices.  The  list  would 
apply  only  to  prescription,  and  not  over 
the  counter  drugs. 

The  proposals  of  this  bill  are  not  the 
only  reforms  needed  in  social  security. 


They  are  simply  the  most  basic,  most 
urgent. 

But  cost  considerations  preclude  en- 
actment of  all  the  needed  reforms  at 
one  time.  Reform  is  long  overdue.  The 
proposals  set  forth  in  this  bill  will  cor- 
rect some  of  the  most  glaring  short- 
comings. Adoption  of  the  general  tax 
revenue  funding  method  will  make  pos- 
sible a  more  equitable  and  realistic 
social  security  law. 

Many  in  the  Congress  have  spwken  for 
so  long  of  the  distorted  sense  of  priori- 
ties existing  in  our  society.  Social  secu- 
rity reform  is  one  national  priority  that 
cannot  be  further  postE>oned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  section  by  section  anal- 
ysis of  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tile  bill  (S.  2722)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  25  percent  in  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  payable  thereunder  <with 
a  minimum  old-age  benefit  of  $100),  to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
such  benefits  in  the  future,  to  increase 
the  amounts  individuals  may  earn  with- 
out suffering  deductions  from  such  bene- 
fits, and  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  such 
act  so  as  to  include  eye  care,  dental  care, 
hearing  aids,  and  routine  physical  ex- 
aminations within  the  services  covered 
by  the  insurance  program  established  by 
part  B  of  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2722 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (&) 
section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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(Pfimary  insurjnce 
benefit  under  1939 
Kt,  as  modified) 
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(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Insertine 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(21    when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 

0^0^,/,*''^°"'^  ^^^  application  of  section 
202(JM1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  ..-  223  for  the 
month  of  January  1970  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self -employment  income  of  such 
insured  individual,  such  total  of  benefits  for 
such  month  or  any  subsequent  month  shall 
not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger  of— 

"(A)    the   amount   determined   under   this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  (includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  applica- 
tion of  section  222(b),  section  202(q)  and 
subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  section ) 
as  in  effect  prior  to  January  1970,  for  each 
such  person  for  January  1970,  by  25  percent 
and  raising  each  such  increased  amount  if 
It  IS  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  »0.10; 

but  in  any  such  case   (i)    paragraph   (1)    of 

w.i  .^"°"  '^'^'  '^°'  ^^  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph   [B).   and    (U)    u  section   202 (k) 
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524 
529 
534 
538 
543 
548 
553 
556 
560 
563 
567 
570 
574 
577 
581 
584 
588 
591 
595 
598 
602 
605 
509 
612 
616 
620 
623 
627 
630 
634 
637 
641 
644 
648 
650 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  m 
sec.  203(3)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  be- 


J210.50 
211.90 
213.40 
214.80 
216.20 
217.70 
219.00 
220. 40 
221.90 
223.  30 
224. 70 
226.00 
227. 50 
228. 90 
230.  30 
231.80 
233. 20 
234.50 
236.00 
237.  40 
238.80 
240.00 

241.  30 

242.  50 

243.  80 
245.00 
246.30 
247.  50 
248.80 
250.00 

251.  30 

252.  50 
253. 80 
255.00 

256.  30 

257.  50 
258.80 
260. 00 
261.30 

262.  50 

263.  80 
265.00 
266.30 
267.  50 
268.80 
270.00 
271.30 
272.  50 


J360.  00 
361.60 
363.60 
365. 60 
367.  20 
369.  20 
371.20 
372.  80 
374.  80 
376.80 
378. 40 
380. 40 
382.40 
384.00 
386.00 
388.  00 
389  60 
391.60 
393. 60 
395.  60 
3%.  80 
398.  40 
399.60 
401.20 
402.  40 
404.00 
405.20 
406.80 
408.00 
409.60 
410.80 
412.40 
413.60 
415.20 
416.40 
418.  00 
419. 20 
420. 80 
422. 40 
423.  60 
425. 20 
426. 40 
428. CO 
429. 20 
430. 80 
432.  00 
433. 60 
434.40' 


(2)  (A)  was  applicable  In  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  the  month  of  January  1970 
and  ceases  to  apply  after  such  month  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  ap- 
plied, for  and  after  the  month  in  which  sec- 
tion 202(k)(2)(A)  ceases  to  apply  L 
though  paragraph  (1)  had  not  been  appli- 
cable to  such  total  of  benefits  for  January 
1970,  or". 

(c)  Section  215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■  (4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual— 

■'(A)  who  becomes  entitled,  after  Decem- 
ber 1969,  to  benefits  under  section  202(a)  or 
section  223;  or 

"(B)  who  dies  after  December  1969  with- 
out being  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
202(a)  or  section  223;  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  Insurance  amount  Is 
!!?yir,'?  ^  ^  recomputed  under  subsection 

(d)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"primary    ^NSURA^fCE    AMOUNT    UNDER 
1967    ACT 

*v.'  'f*,-/'*  ^°^  ^^^  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,    an   individual's   primary   Insurance 


amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969 
"  (2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202|a)  or  section  223  before 
the  month  of  January  1970,  or  who  died  be- 
fore such  month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
Shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
montlis  after  December  1969  and  with  re- 
spect to  lump-sum  death  p.^vments  under 
such  title  in  the  case  of  deaths  oocurrine 
after  December  1969. 

(f)  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  of 
December  1969  and  became  entitled  to  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  under  section  202(ai 
of  such  Act  for  the  month  of  January  1970 
or  who  died  in  such  month,  then,  for  pur- 
poses   of   section    215(a)(4)     of    the    Social 
Security  Act   (if  applicable)    the  amount  in 
column  IV  of  the  table  appearing  in  such 
section  215(a)    for  such  Individual  shall   be 
the  amount  in  such  column  on  the  line  on 
which  in  column  11  appears  his  primary  in- 
surance amount   (as  determined  under  sec- 


tion 215(c)  of  such  Act)  Instead  of  the 
amount  tn  column  IV  equal  to  the  primary 
insurance  amount  on  which  bis  difiablllty 
Insurance  benefit  is  based. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$40"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "850", 
and  by  strtklng  out  "$20"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$25". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "$40" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(2)  Section  228(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$50",  and  by  striking  out 
"$20"    and   Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "$25". 

(3)  Section  228(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$25". 

(4)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(5)  Section  228(c)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$25". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  December  1969. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(b)(2)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"whichever  of  the  following  is  the  smaller: 
(A)  one-half  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  her  htisband  (or.  In  the  case  of  a 
divorced  wife,  her  former  husband)  for  such 
month,  or  (B)  $105"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "one-half  of  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  of  her  husband 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  divorced  wife,  her 
former  husband)   for  such  month". 

(b)  Section  202(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "whichever  of  the 
following  is  the  smaller:  (A)  one-half  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  his  wife  for 
such  month,  or  (B)  $105"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "one-half  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  of  his  wife  for 
such  month". 

(c)  Section  202(e)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "whichever  of  the 
following  is  the  smaller:  (A)  one-half  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  the  deceased 
individual  on  whose  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  such  benefit  is  based,  or  (B) 
$105"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "one-half  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  the  decesised  individual  on  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  income  such 
benefit  is  based". 

(d)  Section  202(f)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  smaller:  (A)  one-half  of  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  the  deceased 
Individual  on  whose  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  such  benefit  Is  based,  or  (B) 
$105"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "one- half  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  the  deceased  individual  on  whose 
wages  and  self-emploj-ment  Income  such 
benefit  Is  based'*. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing subsections  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
after  December  1969. 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(4)  (B)  of  Subsection  (f )  of  section  203 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "$140"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsecUon  (f)  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "except  that  of  the  first  $1.- 
200  of  such  excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  if  it 
Is  less  than  $1,200) ,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  thereof  shall  not  be  Included"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "except  that  of  such 


excess,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  thereof 
shall  not  be  Included". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$140"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  eSFec- 
tive  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1861(s)(3)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  (1 )  by  inserting 
"(A)"  immediately  after  "(3)",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (B)  physicians' 
services,  diagnostic  X-ray  tests,  diagnostic 
laboratory  tests,  and  other  diagnostic  tests 
involved  in  complete  physical  check-ups,  ex- 
cept that  there  shall  not  be  included  more 
than  one  such  check-up  for  any  individual  in 
a  12-month  period". 

(b)  Section  1862(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "(except  physical  check-ups 
provided  for  in  section  1861  (s)  (3)  (B)  )  ". 

(c)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "check-ups"  the 
following:  "(other  than  physical  check-ufw 
provided  for  by  section   1861  (s)  (3)  (B) )  ". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  services  furnished  for 
months  after  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1861  (r)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  only  with  respect  to  (A)  surgery  re- 
lated to  the  Jaw  or  any  structure  contiguous 
to  the  Jaw  or  (B)  the  reduction  of  any 
fracture  of  the  Jaw  or  any  facial  bone". 

(b)  Section  1861  (6)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately 
alter  "(8)",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  dental)",  and  (3)  by  adding  thereunder 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids, 
and  other  prosthetic  devices  relating  to  the 
oral  cavity.  Jaw,  eyes,  or  ears,  including 
replacement  thereof;  and". 

(c)(1)  Section  1862  (a)(7)  of  such  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  5(c)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  all  alter 
the  matter  in  parentheses  (which  was  added 
by  section  5(c)  of  this  Act)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  a  semicolon. 

(2)  Section  1862  (a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  thereof,  (B)  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (12)  thereof,  and  (C)  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (13)  thereof  as  paragraph 
(12). 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  services  furnished  after  the  month 
which  follows  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
is  enacted. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1839  (a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-half"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one-third". 

(b)  Section  1844  (a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "two  times"  after 
"equal  to". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  in  the  case  of  Insurance  premiums 
payable  under  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  established  by  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  June  1970. 

Sec.  8.  Title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"COST-Or-LrVING    INCETASES    IN    BENEFITS 

"Sec  230.  (a)  During  the  month  of  Jantiary 
each  year  (commencing  with  the  year  1971), 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  extent  (If 
any)  by  which  the  price  index  has  increased 
over  the  price  index  for  the  month  of  January 


1970.  If  he  determines  that  the  pirlce  Indei 
has  risen  by  a  percentage  (of  its  level  in  the 
base  period)  equal  to  2  percent  or  more,  the 
amount  of  each  benefit  otherwise  payable 
under  this  title  shall  be  Increased  by  a  per- 
centage equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  rise 
In  such  index  (adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum),  effective  with  re- 
spect to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
sections  202,  223,  227,  and  228  for  months 
In  the  12-month  period  which  commences 
with  the  following  April,  but  only  In  the 
case  of  individuals  who  were  entitled  to  such 
a  monthly  insurance  benefit  for  such  follow- 
ing April. 

"(b)  Any  increase  in  the  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefit  of  any  individual  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  applied  only  after  all  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  title  which  relate 
to  eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  such 
benefit  have  been  applied:  except  that  (1) 
the  provisions  of  section  203  (b)  through 
(1)  and  section  222(b)  shall  not  be  applied 
until  after  such  increase  is  applied,  and  (2) 
in  determining  the  amount  of  such  indi- 
vidual's monthly  benefit  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying section  203(a),  any  amounts  payable 
by  reason  of  this  section  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  such  benefit. 

"(c)  If  the  amount  of  the  Increase  in  any 
monthly  Insurance  benefit  under  subsection 
(a)  is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  it  shall  be 
raised  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "price  index'  means  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (all  items — United  States  city  aver- 
age) published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

"(e)  Whenever,  under  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines during  any  January  that  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  is  to  take  effect  the  following 
April,  he  shall  submit  (at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  and  before  such  increase  takes 
effect)  a  report  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  advise  the  Congress  of  the  amount  of 
such  Increase,  the  effect  such  increase  will 
have  on  the  actuarial  status  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  F^lnd 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  additional  moneys  will  be  needed 
for  either  or  both  of  such  funds  because  of 
such  Increase.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  additional  moneys  will  be  needed  for 
either  of  such  funds  because  of  such  in- 
crease, he  shall  submit.  In  such  report,  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  means  through 
which  such  moneys  should  be  obtained." 

Sec  9.  (a)  (1)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  (In  the  matter  of  pre- 
ceding clause  (1)  thereof)  "amounts  equiva- 
lent to  100  per  centum  of ",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "amounts  equivalent 
to ": 

(B)  by  striking  out  (In  clauses  (1),  (2). 
(3),  and  (4)  thereof)  the  term  "the  taxes:; 
the  first  place  it  appears  In  each  of  such 
clauses,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "100 
per  centum  of  the  taxes": 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of 
such  period  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word 
"and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(5)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  such 
year;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
an  amount  equal  to  12  j>er  centum  of  the 
aggregate  so  appropriated  for  such  year;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  an 
amount  equal  to  18  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate so  appropriated  for  such  year;  for  the 
fiscal  yeej  ending  June  30,  1973,  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  so 
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appropriated  for  such  year;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  fiscal 
jear  thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
suchT.f  '*""  "KK^-^gate  so  appropriated  Vor 
llfH  I       '■    ^''"P'^   ^^""^   ^^^  amount  appro- 

veir  sh«n"J^"*"i  '°  **"'  "'^"^*  ^°^  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  specified  with  respect  to  such 
year  in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
spction . " 

(2)   The  fourth  sentence  of  section  201(a) 
of    such    Act    is    amended    by    striking    out 

neLrfh  '^'  *"''  ''*'"  '^^  «'-^»  P'««  it  ap- 
pears therein,  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'clauses  (3).  (4),  and  (5)". 

(bMi)   The  third  sentence  of  section  201 
(b)   of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

oprt.1,l''f  ^^'^'''"8  °"t  (in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause   (1)   thereof!    "amounts  equlv- 

lng_ln    lieu    thereof    "amounts    equivalent 

»nrt^*/^    striking    out    the    period    at    the 
end  Of  clause    ,2,    thereof  and  inserting  in 
leu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  followed  by 
the  word  "and":  and  ^ 

(C)    by  adding  after  clause  (2)  thereof  the 
following    new   clause:  <.nereoi  the 

iQ7n^'i.-i°''  **"*   ^^"^^   y*"'  ending  June  30, 

pursufft^,^^,°'  '""^  *'"°""'*  appropriated 
year  for  ^h.  ^'^f  "*  ^"'^  '2)  for  such 
^q7i'  /n  *^^''*^    y^''''   «"^'ng   June   30, 

1971^  an  amount  equal  to  12  per  centum  of 

for  t^f  fi^'^f  '°  «PPr°P'-lated  for  such  J^an 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1972  an 
amount  equal  to  18  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
fZ^T   '?  *PP--°P>-lated   for  such   year     for 

amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  ag? 
fhe^fi^  f°  '^PP^^P^'^ted  for  such  year  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1974  and  for 
e^ach  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  Jnount  equ^ 

^rooL^  ?"'"'"  °'  '^«  aggregate  so  ap- 
propriated   for  such   year  " 

Of  '.urh^'i%^°""''  sentence  of  section  201(a) 
(2,    Of  tM?   •^.'»'"^nd«d  by  subsection     a 

strk?L  om'^  '°°*  ''  '""''*^  amended  by 
striking  out     clauses   (1)    and   (2)'  and  in 

semng  in  lieu  thereof  "clauses  111,  ,2^   an^ 

Sec     10.    (a),i)    Section    1832(a)    of   the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  str^k! 
>ng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paraeraDh  y,  > 
«B)    by  striking  out   the  periCd  af  the  end 
therL"?'?''^^  .'"'  /"''    '"-"^'ng    in    Ueu 

end    thereo^the  Tu    "''    "^  ^'^'^'"»  «^   ^^e 
eua   cnereof   the  following   new   paragraph- 

curred  Tn  Vlf        '  ^  '    toward    expenses    In- 
r^,    «  ^  purchase  of  qualified  drugs  " 

ed',Af"b?'In ''?'"'  °'  ^""^^  A"  '«  '"^end- 
aftPr  L^  inserting  'or  qualified  drugs- 
after  inciu-s  expenses  for  services"  mi  k. 
""^f «  °"^  the  period  at  the  end  o    p'ara' 

80  percent  of  actual  expenses  incurred    fo; 
the  purchase  of  qualifi^drugs  •  ' 

amend^'"by\d°dinrat^V"  °i  ^"^'^  ^'^  '« 
following  neVs^'t^'ns.'  "^'  '"'^  ^^^""^^^  *^« 

"ALLOWABLE  BENEFrrs  FOR  QCALIFffiB  DRUGS 

SEC.  1845.  , a)  For  purpo^  of  this  part- 
(1)    The    term    'qualified    drug'   mpans   = 

iPHii 
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(2)  The  term  'allowable  benefit'  when 
^ifi^'Syif^"""  ^''''  ^y  ''"»n"ty  Of  a 
^t^bfi^J^^..?:'**"''  ^^  Paynient  amount 
^m^i^i    !^   ^^^^    '^^^    to   such    qualified 

an  individual  is  entitled   by  reason  of  the 

SX  direct ,°'.^"*'"'  J832(a)(3)  shai^ 
paid  directly  to  such  Individual  in  accord! 
Z'iLT''  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pre- 
rt?^^    .^I""^"*"*  *°  *»^'«  subsection.  No  In- 

o  hrnro*"?'.'  "^^  ""V"  '*"y  *'"°»»t  ''y  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  section  1832(a)  (3)  prior 
to  the  presentation  by  him  (or  by  another 
on  his  behalf)  of  documentary  ^or  other 
proof  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  establish- 
ing his  entitlement  thereto. 
"(c)    The   benefits  prortded   by  reason   of 

tirv  or  the'4l*  •'>  '""^  ""'  P«»^  ^y  '1^«  s"cre 
o?  L/h        ^'■""'•y  may  utilize  the  services 
of  earners  or  such  other  agencies  qualified 
for  the  administration  of  such  benefit  under 

and  ,^fr^  ^"^"^'^  '""^  ^^''^^'^  '^^  Secretary 
and  such  carriers  for  such  purpose  To  the 
extent  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  bl 
appropriate,  the  provisions  relating  to  con- 
.h»n  H^"*"^f  '"'°  Pursuant  to  section  1842 
shall  be  applicable  to  contracts  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection 


July  29,  1969     I    July  29,  1969 
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"FORMULARY    COMMITTEE 

a  X^nf  ^-  V  "^"^^  '"  ^'"^''y  established 
a  Formulary  Committee  to  consist  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice   the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health    Edu- 

Affa?r",  Tn^''^\^  '°'  ""•'''*^  '-^"^  Scientific 
Affairs,  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
and  five  other  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  to  be  selected  by  the 
fh^[f  H*""?:  T*"^  chalnnan  of  such  committee 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
serve  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate. 

"( b)  (1 )  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  to— 

"(A)  determine  which  drugs  and  biologlcals 
shal  con.stltute  qualified  drugs  lor  pui^oses 
?«^9     ?         "^"**    provided     under     section 

^Zlf,^   determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  allowable  benefit  of  the  various 
rtrlfi*        w  f  engths,  or  dosage  forms  of  any 
miil>r,  "'"'"S'f"'  determined  by  the  Com! 
mittee  to  constitute  a  qualified  drug-  and 
e».h  2  P"^"^*^  ^''d  disseminate  at  least  once 
ea^h  calendar  year  among  physicians,  phar- 
niacists.  and  other  Interested  persons,  in  ac- 
cordance With  directives  of  the  Secretary    (i) 
an    alphabetical    list   naming   each   driie   or 
b  ological  by  its  established  name  and  fuch 
other    information   as    the   Secretary   deems 

Sve'S/f  <"h*  '^'^  '"^"^'^  rep'resenS! 
tive  listing  of  such  trade  or  other  names  bv 

kn^wn";"''  If"^  °'  ^'"'"^^'^  '«  conSionly 
for  v«;.'^"^"  ^^'^  ^^«  allowable  ben.,.fil 
for  various  quantities,  strengths,  or  dosaee 
forms  thereof,  together  with  the  nam^lf 
the  supplier  of  such  drugs  upon  wWch  the 
allowable  benefit  is  based 

■•(2)  (A)  Drugs  and  biologlcals  shall  be  de- 
termined to  be  qualified  drugs  if  they  ^n 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  Su^n" 

^r.f  fn^f  "iP"''"  °^  *  '*^"^  prescribed  ex- 
^,?hV  l'^  Formulary  Committee  ma;  in- 
clude certain  drugs  and  biologlcals  not  re- 
quiring such  a  prescripuon  If Tt  determinL 
such^drugs  or  biologlcals  to  be  of  a  llfesTvrnI 

cai'*°ani"i!'^'K^"^'  ""^  ""^"^V'  economl- 
hpL«t        equitable    administration    of    the 
benefits  provided  under  section  1832(a)  (3) 
the  Formulary  Committee  may,   ^  re^i^raJ 

erwlse'';eeard^d"^*'H^^^"^  '^  bfolog^clt'^th: 
noTIl^       *"  ""^  ''^'"K  a  qualified  drug  shall 

SsL^^-^^i^^  ^""^'^  ^'^^^^ ''  - 

"(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  benefit 
for  any  quantity,  dosage  form,  and  st^ngth 
or  any  qualified  drug,  the  Formula??  Com. 


mlttee  shall  seek  to  approximate  the  anUcI- 
pated  charges  to  beneficiaries  and  eetablish 

qulslUon  cost  to  the  ultimate  dispenser  of 
the  qualified  drug  dispensed    plu^ 

mJv*',i?/„''*  '^'^  **'  ^  community  phar- 
macj,   (1     for  a  prescriptlon-Iegend  drug    » 
reasonable  fee  component  to  ccTver  the  c^t 
of  overhead  and  professional  services  attend 
ant  to  the  dispensing  of  a  qualified  dnig  ^n  , 
an  amount  representing  a  fllr  profit,  a^d  m 
for  other  drugs  determined  to  be  of  a  1    e 

<oM<!)(A),     a     billing     allowance     and     -in 
amotint  representing  a  fair  profit^  and 
care^lc  ml«  "'\°^  hospitals  and  extended 
?f,„V     ^*'^^'  o""  "^^^^  appUcable  physicians 
eaual'rn?r'°"    '""'  '^>  <'0"  '   »"   nHowanc 

rn\"tiirq:,^a!iCdrg'^  "^^^-^^^  ^-  p™^'^- 

In  any  case  in  which  a  qualified  dnm  i 
available  from  more  than^one  source  ^iie 
acquisition  cost  of  such  qualified  S  for 
purposes  of  this  sectlon,%hall  be  deemed 
U,  be  the  lowest  cost  of  such  drug  howler 
named.  Which  meets  the  quality  and  other 

X'eaeral    Food.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic   Art     -,= 

unimate  J*^'"^^""  ^^«  '°-^"  'o  t  ftot.  e 
ultimate  dispensers  thereof)  of  a  particular 
drug  or  biological  differs  significanuT  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States  or 
among  the  ultimate  dispenser^  thereof  t hi 
^ZZl""^'  p"--'"-  A  es^bliS  ror  he 
raS  sch/l  .r'  °i  '^«  ""'t*d  States,  sepa- 
respect^o  "  fh  h  «"°*«ble  benefits  ..ith 
res>peci  to  such  drug  or  blolo^rai   <=■-,  o,   . 

of  bili^^f  T^^*  '^'  at  whlfh  iuch   drug 

u  timat°e'  diUn  ^'""'"'-^  '^^'^''^'^'^  'o  hf 
Ultimate  dispensers  or  among  such  dis- 
pensers thereof  in  each  such  region 

cuiuV  Act'r'°"  ^««'*^»  Of  t!fe°Soclal  Se- 
"and "  ^,  ly!     ^'"^"'^^d   by    (i)    striking  out 

and  at  the  end  of  paragraoh  rni  on  kV, 
striking  out  the  perlcS  at^thf  end  of  p'ara' 
graph   ,9)   and  in  lieu  of  such  peri<^  Inser 

•  and-,  and  ,ili)  by  adding  immedafeh 
after^paragraph  ,9,  the  following™' pari'- 

tion",°.'s  de'fin^'''.  '^'"^^  '°'-  ^elf-adminlstra- 
lion  (as  defined  in  section  1845(a)(1))  dK 
pensed  by  a  physician  (l,  m  an  emergenc\- 
(but  not  routinely),  or  (11)  when  Tdeluat^ 
community  pharmaceutical  services  are  no- 
°ncr:!th  r^lT'/r  ^  ^-^^^^'nelrm  aTcord: 
retar,  ■•      "^^^^'^'o^s  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 

rJf  I  ^^''V°''  '^^^  <^>  's  further  amended  bv 
redesignating  paragraphs  (10)  through Tl 3 f 
a^^paragraphs    ,n,     through    ,14)"fesiec- 

(5)  Section  1861  (t)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "such 
drugs  and  biologlcals.  respectively,  as  are  m- 

uS  StLet^P^^"^   '°'  InclusfonT  m   the 
For,^^,  Pharmacopoeia,  the  National 

Formulary,  or  the  United  States  Homeopath- 
ic Pharmacopoeia,  or  in  New  Drugs  or  Ac 
^n^d'hl  '^T\^'"'''''''  '^'«Pt  for fny  drug; 
^^■rnfi-yTiTe^n^-^^^^^ 
I:f^c^l^^^;^F^^-.n.edi 

K?;s;tt^^^?r^:hSLi^°-^Lr 

ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "Institutions  " 

(b)    The   amendments   to   the   Social   Se- 

Sectio.:-8y-Section  Analysis  of  Social 
SEcuRrry  Bill 

cre^^e^M   Iv^'^l'f.f  *  ^^""'''   '^"^^t  in- 
crease   of    25',     with    a    minimum    orlmarv 

l^rcouSe's"^"^^^  — -t  of  ,^  ^Xll 

Section  2,  Increases  payments  oavable  to 

certain  uninsured  perso^  under  ^iSouly 


amendment  to  ^0  a  month  for  single  per- 
sons and  $75  for  couples. 

Section  3,  repeals  the  $105  a  month  limita- 
tion on  a  wife's  benefits. 

Section  4,  amends  the  retirement  test  to 
provide  (a)  a  $2400  annual  exempt  amount, 
and  (b)  a  $200  monthly  exempt  amount,  and 
(c)  a  $1  reduction  In  benefits  for  each  $2  In 
earnings  above  $2400. 

Section  5,  modifies  prohibition  on  pay- 
ments for  routine  physical  examinations  to 
permit  one  comprehensive  physical  exami- 
nation each  year  for  each  enroUee. 

Section  6.  repeals  provisions  preventing 
payments  for  eye  care  (Including  glasses) 
dental  care  (Including  dentures)  and  hear- 
ing aids  (Including  examinations  for  hear- 
ing aids) . 

Section  7,  provides  that  beneficiary  shall 
pay  V3  of  the  cost  of  Medicare  provision  and 
government  shall  pay  ='3. 

Section  8(a),  provides  that  when  the  CPI 
rises  by  at  least  2  per  cent  over  the  Index 
for  January  1970  benefits  for  the  third  month 
following  the  month  In  which  the  2  per  cent 
rise  occurred,  and  for  subsequent  months, 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  percentage  rise  in  the  CPI.  Only  1  in- 
crease may  take  effect  In  a  12  month  period. 

(b)  The  increase  is  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons on  the  benefit  rolls  in  the  month  In 
which  the  Increased  benefits  are  first  pay- 
able. 

(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  whenever  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  Is  to  be  made,  its  effect  on  the 
actuarial  status  of  the  trust  funds,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  meeting  the  cost  of  the 
increase. 

Section  9,  provides  general  tax  revenues  to 
be  used  In  social  security  benefit  payments. 

General  revenues  will  be  contributed  as  a 
percentage  of  all  social  security  taxes  col- 
lected each  year,  on  the  following  bases:  (a) 
6%  for  fiscal  year  1970.  (b)  12"^  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  (c)  18'"^  for  fiscal  year  1972.  (d) 
20%  for  fiscal  year  1973,  (e)  25''r  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  each  year  thereafter. 

Section  10,  extends  Medicare  provisions  to 
Include  payment  for  prescription  drugs.  Es- 
tablishes a  Formulary  Committee  to  deter- 
mine for  which  drugs  and  biologlcals  reim- 
bursement is  to  be  made. 

Reimbursement  is  to  be  based  on  lowest 
priced  generic  drug  available,  consistent  with 
high  standards. 

Formulary  Committee  shall  disseminate, 
once  a  year,  to  doctors  and  pharmacists,  an 
alphabetical  list  of  each  drug  or  biological  by 
established  names,  and  Include  listing  of 
brand  name  equivalents  with  prices. 

AppUcable  only  to  prescription  drugs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    1781 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1781,  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits which  is  presently  required  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  receiving  workmen's 
compensation  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    2S18 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  frcwn 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  S.  2518,  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  lib- 
eralize the  conditions  governing  eligi- 
bility of  blind  persons  to  receive  insur- 
ance benefits  thereunder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Z.    2674 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtrYEi,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin  > ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodeld,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rliode  Island  (Mr.  Peld,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2674,  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  and  reten- 
tion of  judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
ist officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    2689 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitye)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  tlie  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2689,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  the  same  tax  exemption  for  serv- 
icemen in  and  around  Korea  as  is  pres- 
ently provided  for  those  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2691 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2691,  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-849,  approved  October  23,  1962,  to 
strengthen  provisions  relating  to  dis- 
qualification of  former  Federal  officers 
and  employees  in  matters  connected  with 
former  duties  and  official  responsibilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  226— RESO- 
LUTION TO  EXTEND  THE  AU- 
THORITY OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  PROBLEMS  OF  EDU- 
CATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  investigate 
problems  of  education  of  American  In- 
dians, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
reported  the  resolution  aw>ear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  227— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  EX- 
PENDITURE OF  FUNDS  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  227>; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  227 

Itesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  hereby  is  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  $1,500. 
in  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  I34(a^  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  approved 
August  2.  1946,  Senate  Resolution  141.  agreed 
to  July  17.  1967,  and  Sen'ate  Resolution  276. 
agreed  to  May  9,  1968. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  Senate  Resolution  80. 
agreed  to  February  17.  1969  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "$72,000  "  where  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$93,000  ". 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    108 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  iiim, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes, which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENT  NO.   107 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  ihe  Senator  from 
Montana  >Mr.  Metcalf)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  107  to  S. 
2546,  the  military  procurement  bill. 

The  amendment  calls  for  annual  dis- 
closure of  high  ranking  former  civilian 
and  military  Pentagon  officials  who  go 
to  work  for  the  major  defense  contrac- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE    OP   HEARINGS    ON   S.    2453 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,   as  chairman  of  the  Labor 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  amiounce 
heanngs  on  S.  2453,  a  bill  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m..  on  August  11  and  12 
1969  in  room  4232,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
hearing  record,  should  communicate  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, room  G-237,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 
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NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  VETERANS  EDUCA- 
TION. TRAINING.  AND  MANPOWER 
BILLS  BEFORE  THE  VETERANS- 
AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr^  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23,  1969,  I  announced  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfai\  Committee  would  be  holding 
hearings  on  July  30  and  31  on  four  bills 
pertaining  to  veterans  education,  train- 
ing, and  manpower.  Unfortunately,  I 
find  that  these  hearings  must  unavoid- 
ably be  postponed. 

I  am,  therefore,  announcing  at  this 
tune,  for  the  information  of  Senators 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1088.  S.  2506 
and  a  proposed  amendment  to  it  S  2668 
and  S.  2700  on  August  8  and  12  at  9  •30 
am. 


RADAR— THE    ACHILLES     HEEL     IN 
THE  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President  re- 
cently, my  office  received  a  brochure 
from  the  Committee  To  Maintain  a  Pru- 
dent Defense  Policy,  an  organization  with 
headquarters  here  in  Washington  en- 
titled "Safeguard:  Does  the  Supposed 
'Softness'  of  the  Radars  Render  Safe- 
guard Vulnerable^'  This  pamphlet  is 
mdeed  an  extraordinary  document. 

Yesterday,  on  the  floor.  I  stated  that 
Mr.  Clifford  J.  Hynning  was  the  author 
I  now  find   that   is  not  accurate    The 
report  was  prepared  by  an  unidentified 
•individual  committee  or  staff  member  " 
and  I  hasten   to  make  this  correction 
I   ask    unanimous   consent    that    this 
pamphlet  in  its  entirety  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
let  me  present  to  the  Senate  why  I  be- 
lieve the  information  contained  in  this 
pamphlet  with  respect  to  the  radars  Is 
wrong. 

The  author  opens  his  remarks  by  stat- 
ing: 

Many  opponents  of  Safeguard  hold  the 
view  that  the  system  Is  Inordinately  vulner- 
able because  Its  radar  Is  less  than  one-tenth 
nrr^t'f  ^  ^^^  ""''''"  ""°^  '^  ''  designed  to 


First.  There  is  only  one  radar  to  pro- 
tect an  -entire  site"  of  more  than  100 
missiles. 

Second.  The  MSR  radar  is  exceeding- 
ly expensive— between  $150  and  $200  mil- 
lion each— many  times  as  much  as  that 
of  each  of  the  Minutemen  it  defends. 

Third.  The  total  number  of  intercep- 
tor missiles  protecting  the  site  is  "ex- 
ceedingly small." 

Fourth.  Only  a  fraction  of  even  this 
small  number  of  interceptor  mis.siles  pro- 
tectmg  each  Minuteman  site  has  enough 
range  to  protect  the  radar. 

The  author  claims  that  since  the 
Sprint  missiles  defend  the  radar,  the  fact 
that  it  is  soft  does  not  matter  This  is 
°";.y  true  if  the  defense  was  "infinitely 
reliable  '  and  if  there  were  an  'unlimited 
number"  of  interceptor  missiles  deployed 
for  defending  the  radar. 

It  is  the  essence  of  the  deterrent  role 
of  Minuteman  that  even  if  some  silos  are 
destroyed  the  rest  are  available  to  retali- 
ate. By  basing  the  entire  defense  on  a 
single  radar  we  make  sure  that  if  this 
one  radar  is  hit  the  entire  defense  will 
collapse.  All  the  enemy  has  to  do  is  to 
dedicate  a  few  of  his  missiles  to  exhaust 
that  fraction  of  interceptors  which  de- 
fend the  radar— then  the  entire  Safe- 
guard system  is  dead;  and  all  Senators 
who  have  studied  the  classified  infor- 
mation know  how  small  is  the  number 
of  interceptors. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  destrov  the  rad- 
ars, the  Soviets  would  not  have  to  use 
the  SS-9's,  those  missiles  which  the  pro- 
ponents say  are  of  sufficient  power  and 
accuracy  to  endanger  Minuteman  We 
know  they  could  either  exhaust,  or  pene- 
trate, the  protection  around  the  --ad- 
ars  by  using  their  smaller  and  less  ac- 
curate SS-11  missiles,  of  which  the  Sov- 
iets now  have  some  800. 

Here  then  the  question  of  the  "soft- 
R5f^"..°^  '^^  '"^^"''  comes  in,  because  on 
this  basis  the  destruction  of  the  radar 
would  not  necessarily  even  subtract  from 
any  of  those  missiles  which  some  esti- 
mate the  Soviets  are  building  in  order 
to  threaten  Minuteman 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  fact,  and  based 
on  this  extraordinary  pamphlet,  it  would 
appear  that  the  writer  has  not  really  ex- 
W^s-  ^^^  ^^^^^"^""^  system,  because 
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The  radars  are  hardened   to  the  efflclent 

S  trth«r  '°  T'  ""  "^'^'"^'y  high  Prob- 
aouity   that   an   Incoming   warhead   will   be 

of  them    ''''"       "°^  ''^'''°y  more  than  one 


.  As  one  of  the  "opponents'  I  share  this 
view,  but  my  objections  are  based  on 
four  additional  criticisms  which  pertain 
to  the  radar  of  the  Safeguard.  These  aS 
as  follows : 


Does  not  he  know  there  is  only  one 
radar  per  missile  site? 

A  radar  supporting  the  defense  of  Min- 
uteman would  not  have  to  be  as  hard  as 
the  Minuteman  silos  if  first  there  were 
many  such  radars— say  one  radar  per 
on  y  a  few  Minuteman  silos,  and  second 
f  these  radars  were  less  expensive  than 
the  missiles  they  defend. 

cffi   ""^f  1^^  ^-^^  '■^^^'■s  need  only  be 
sufficiently  hard  so  thai  if  one  radar  were 


destroyed  the  neighboring  one  would  not 
suffer;  and  as  a  consequence  the  price 
of  admission  for  a  Soviet  attacker  would 
be  greatly  raised  if  the  cost  per  silo  de- 
fended is  low  enough. 

Experts  in  this  field  hope  that  such  a 
system  can  be  developed,  and  developed 
quickly,  by  deploying  many  more,  and 
less  complicated,  radars 

Actually  the  Safeguard  radar  meets 

very  few  of  the  requirements  which  one 

would  hope  to  have  in  effort  to  achieve 

a  proper  defense"  of  hardened  silos 

The  remarks  made  in  this  brochure 

would  appear  to  reflect  a  Maginot  Line 

Philosophy,  about  which  I  have  already 

expressed  my  deep  apprehension    It  i.s 

proposed  to  employ  exactly  one  radar  as 

the  eyes  of  the  entire  system;  and  then 

defend  that  one  radar  to  the  hilt 

If  this  defense  is  too  thin,  however  or 
has  even  the  slightest  flaw  to  the  point 
where  one  enemy  missile  "leaks"  throueh 
the  entire  defense  system  then  collapses ' 
and  in  this  connection,  we  know  just  how 
thin  the  Spint  coverage  is— would  this 
information  be  made  public— and  how 
lew  things  in  this  world  are  perfect 

I  agree  with  the  sentiment  that,  in  the 
long  run.  increased  hardening  of  silos 
will  not  assure  their  survival  against  the 
increasing  accuracy  and  number  of  at- 
tacking warheads.  Sooner  or  later  there- 
•  fore,  our  fixed  land-based  missiles  will 
become  obsolete  unless  either- 

rsf^'^t  ^^  '^^^^"^  ^^^"^  ^^""h  a  system 
of  multiple  small  radars  and  interceptors 
designed  as  proper  for  the  job  or 

Second.  Replace  them  by  a  land-mo- 
bile system  along  with  reliance  on  our 
movung  Polaris  submarine  fleet,  or 

Third.  Reach  some  "meaningful  agree- 
ment so  as  to  halt, the  destructive  race 
of  mihtary  technology  toward  increased 
accuracy  and  multiple  nuclear  warheads 
In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
never  prevent  obsolescence  of  the  Min- 
uteman force  by  protecting  it  with  a  de- 
evS^built      *^^"  ^  defeated  before  it  is 

Exhibit   : 
^^''■llZ°'  2-SArEGUARDr  Does  the  Supposed 

rrl?^  ,P^     °*'  ^"^  '**°*''^   n^i^OEK  Safe- 
guard Vulnerable? 

'^nJ*"^  Committee  To  Maintain  a  Prudent 
^1^:^;   "^^  '^^  --P'^--ts  Of 

ren^r^lL\ruLT:.'.;Sr/"  "'  '""^  '^^^ 

view^thlTrh^^P""'"^'  °^  Safeguard  hold  the 
View  that  the  system  is  inordinately  vulner- 

L  hard'^rtH*"  '^^^''  '^  '^^^  '^^"  one-tenth 
as  hard  as  the  missile  silos  it  is  designed  to 
protect.  This  view,  while  having  a  cmain 
siirface  plausibility,  reflects  a  fundamenta" 
misunderstndlng. 

th  J'^nL^^"^  '^  ""  difference  in  the  hardness  of 
the  silos  and  radars  is  undeniable.  That  this 

radar,  however,  is  not  true,  and  overlooks  the 

X'i?'K^'  '^^'  "^^  ^^^^  '^  defen^prl! 
marily  by  Interceptor  missiles 

.Z°  l^^i^*''  ^  ^^'■S^^  '^  soft  or  only  moder- 
ately hard  is  not  the  same  .as  saying  that  a 
target  can  be  easily  destroyed.  ^ 

are*^ln'^n."vf"i   '''   ^^^   Safeguard  system 
ree  hardened  to  a  considerable  de- 

(2)   The  radars  are  also  actively  defended 
by  Sprint  missiles.  ucieuueu 
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Whether  they  jw«  eufflclently  hardened  so 
that  active  defenae  of  them  will  give  ua  high 
enough  confidence  that  they  will  survive  an 
enemy  attack  is  the  critical  question.  TTiey 
are  In  fact  hard  enough,  and  maidng  them 
harder  in  the  face  of  the  Improvements  in 
missile  accuracy  expyected  In  the  1970'8  would 
incur  considerable  costs  without  correspond- 
ing benefits  in  the  form  of  a  higher  probabil- 
ity of  survival  under  attack.  With  such  mis- 
sile accuracies,  the  offense  can  destroy  vrtth 
a  high  probability,  either  radars  or  silos  if 
there  is  no  active  defense  to  stop  it. 

The  chosen  hardening  is  the  modest  level 
necessary  to  enable  the  defense  to  intercept 
an  incoming  warhead  at  relatively  close  range 
in  order  to  get  more  than  one  shot  at  an  in- 
coming warhead.  If  the  first  Sprint  fired  at  an 
Incoming  warhead  should  fail,  there  is  sufH- 
cient  time  to  fire  another  and  even  a  third. 
Were  the  radars  softer  than  they  are.  such 
a  tactic — which  has  the  effect  of  dramatically 
increasing  the  probability  that  interception 
will  succeed-^would  not  be  possible  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  radars  were  hardened 
beyond  their  planned  level,  no  such  improve- 
ment in  the  likelihood  of  interception  would 
result.  The  critical  point  is  that  the  radars 
rely  for  their  defense  not  solely  on  hardening 
(which  is  a  losing  proposition  in  this  period 
of  rapidly  improving  accuracies)  but  on  ac- 
tive intercept  by  Sprint  and  Spartan  missiles. 

While  hardening  alone  Is  no  longer  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  our  land-based 
missiles,  it  does  play  an  important  role  in 
conjunction  with  the  active  defense  provided 
by  the  Safeguard  system.  The  missile  silos  are 
hardened  so  that  a  single  enemy  missile  can- 
not destroy  more  than  one  Minuteman.  The 
radars  are  hardened  to  the  efficient  level  re- 
quired to  give  an  extremely  high  probability 
that  an  incoming  warhead  will  be  inter- 
cepted, and  are  located  so  that  a  single  war- 
head could  not  destroy  more  than  one  of 
them, 

the  committee  to  maintain  a  prudent 
defense  policy 

Chairman.  Dean  Acheson:  Vice-chairman, - 
Albert  Wohlstetter;  Treasurer.  Clifford  J. 
Hynning. 

Original  members.  I>rof,  Armen  Alchian. 
Gordon  Arneson.  Max  Ascoli.  Ross  N.  Berkes, 
Amb,  Charles  Bohlen,  Dr.  Donald  O.  Bren- 
nan.  Dr.  Peter  Clark.  Dr.  Joseph  Cropsey,  Dr. 
Paul  Davis,  Hon,  Arthur  Dean,  Dr.  Michael 
J.  Deutsch.  Dr,  Freeman  J,  Dyson.  Hon  Fred- 
rick Eaton,  Hon,  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Prof.  Harrv 
Gelber.  Prof.  William  Grifflth.  Dean  Edmund 
A.  Gullion,  Clirlstlan  A,  Herter.  Jr.  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Herzfeld,  Prof.  Jack  Hirshlelfer. 
Prof,  Morton  Kaplan.  Lawrence  R.  Kegan, 
Amb.  Poy  Kohler,  Irvln  Krlstol.  and  Dr.  Har- 
old LampKjrt. 

Ernest  Lefever.  Dr.  Wlllard  F.  Libby.  Dr. 
David  A.  Little,  Hon,  Robert  A,  Lovett.  Prof. 
Gordon  MacDonald.  Prof,  C,  Burton  Marshall. 
Prof.  William  G.  McMillan.  Amb.  Livingston 
Merchant.  Dr.  Lawrence  H,  O'Neill,  Franz  Op- 
penheimer,  Prof,  Paul  Ramsey.  Prof  Richard 
N.  Rosecrance,  Prof.  Robert  Scalapino.  Prof, 
Paul  Seabury,  Dr.  Frederick  Seltz.  Prof.  Har- 
old Smith.  Philip  Sporn.  Robert  Sprague.  Sr,, 
Dr.  Kenneth  Watson,  Dr.  John  A,  Wheeler, 
Frederick  Bernays  Wiener,  Prof.  Eugene  P. 
Wigner.  Prof.  Aaron  Wlldavsky,  and  Prof. 
Ciro  Zoppo. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  >1eld  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  what  is  the  ex- 
planation of  why  there  was  almost  no 


•  Hardness  is  the  term  used  to  indicate 
relative  blast  resistance  and  is  generally 
measured  in  terms  of  overpressure  (PSI) . 


=  Paul  H.  Nitze  withdrew  from  active  serv- 
ice as  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee, 
effective  June  26,  when  he  was  appointed 
consultant  to  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
SALT. 


evidence  taken,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  with 
regard  to  the  blackout  effect  of  a  radar 
by  an  atomic  explosion  in  the  vicinity — 
in  other  words,  riot  having  to  hit  the 
radar  establishment  itself?  Why  was 
there  no  evidence  as  to  the  blackout? 
I  have  heard  before  that  this  Is  a 
very  important  matter.  I  think  I  read 
in  the  press  that  In  some  of  the 
tests  over  Kwajalein  the  communica- 
tion system  was  out  for  quite  a  long 
time  following  an  atomic  explosion. 
I  was  wondering  why  there  was  no 
evidence  taken  on  that  point  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor wants  me  to  be  frank.  Without  any 
implied  criticism  of  anybody,  I  honestly 
do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  a  committee  which  is  pro- 
Easing  a  system  which  could  i-un  into 
$10  or  S20  billion  or  more  did  not  take 
any  substantial  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  an 
explosion  in  the  vicinity  of  a  radar.  Our 
radars,  as  I  understand,  depend  upon 
electromagnetic  impulses  for  their  op- 
eration. There  is  no  wire.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  radio. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Speaking  in  terms 
of  electricity,  it  is  a  flux,  not  a  current^ — 
a  wave  would  be  a  better  characteriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  If  blackout  is  a  sub- 
stantial problem.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
no  testimony  was  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  apprehension 
about  this  system  has  to  do  primarily 
with  the  working  of  the  five  major  com- 
ponents: their  working  together  after 
they  are  put  together;  and  even  more, 
the  two  chief  objections  I  have  to  de- 
ploying it  now  instead  of  developing  it 
further  are,  first,  nobody  has  put  up  any 
logical  argument  of  any  kind  that  this 
radar  which  was  designed  for  the  Sen- 
tinel system,  is  the  right  radar  for  the 
Safeguard  system.  Second,  notwdy  has 
answered  the  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
addition  to  the  production  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles would  nullify  almost  in  entirety  any 
defense  protection  the  United  States 
would  obtain  from  the  Safeguard,  even  if 
the  system  worked  perfectly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tomorrow  after- 
noon the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will  hold  a  hearing  which  is  in- 
tended to  go  into  this  matter.  I  am  not  at 
all  certain  that  it  will  be  as  thorough  as 
it  should  be,  but  it  will  seek  some  in- 
formation about  the  effect  of  a  blackout 
or  of  radioactivity  upon  communications, 
and  will  also  include  a  briefing  on  the 
ease  with  which  an  ABM  system  can  be 
knocked  out  by  multiple  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:30  the  Subcommittee  on 


Disarmament  will  examine  some  clas- 
sified reports  that  have  recently  become 
available.  I  do  not  propose  to  suggest 
a  secret  session  of  the  Senate  to  discuss 
this  material,  but  I  do  take  this  op- 
portunity to  invite  any  Senator  either 
to  sit  in  on  the  examination  of  the  re- 
ports tomorrow  morning  or  to  come 
later  to  the  committee  room,  where  he 
will  be  permitted  to  take  from  the  vault 
the  reports  and  the  colloquy  and  exam- 
ine them  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
once  more? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE,  In  addition  to  the  facts 
cited  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  electronic  and 
radio  communication  was  knocked  out 
for  a  period  of  hours  in  an  area  of  some 
800  miles  in  diameter  aS  a  result  of  tests 
in  Eniwetok.  one  other  matter  to  which 
Senators  might  wish  to  give  some  con- 
sideration is  that  test  animals  placed 
on  ships  at  varying  distances  from  the 
center  of  the  explosion  suffered  some 
dire  consequences.  Rabbits  on  a  ship  200 
miles  away  were  blinded.  When  we  con- 
sider defending  or  undertaking  to  de- 
fend America  by  exploding  nuclear 
bombs  over  our  heads,  we  are  consider- 
ing matters  having  dire  consequences. 

On  this  question  of  possible  first  strike 
capability  or  first  strike  attempt.  I  won- 
der if  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  contemplated  the  effects  of 
westerly  wind  currents  and  the  possible 
danger  to  all  other  nations  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  from  an  all-out  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  from  fallout. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  therefore 
an  expert  on  this  subject.  To  be  frank, 
it  is  not  a  subject  that  I  feel  competent 
to  discuss.  I  presented  today  facts  with 
respect  to  this  extraordinar>-  statement 
issued  by  one  of  the  various  groups  orga- 
nized in  favor  of  the  Safeguard,  because 
I  believe  I  do  understand  the  radar  as- 
pects of  the  situation,  and  because  it  was 
explained  to  us  what  would  happen  if  the 
Soviets  increased  slightly  their  produc- 
tion of  missiles.  On  this  particular  sub- 
ject of  the  effects  of  atomic  blast  the 
Senator — and  I  hope  he  will  develop  it  to 
his  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  Senate — 
is  a  far  better  expert  than  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  last  exchange,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  may  recall  that  a 
panel  of  scientists  before  his  subcom- 
mittee agreed  that  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere would  be  uninhabitable  by  man 
if  there  were  any  full  exchange  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  independ- 
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ent  Federal  agency  for  the  supervision  of  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

HR.  6947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  13.  1964,  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  In  the  District  of  Columbia- 

HR    95ol.   An   act   to  amend   the  act  of 

nufn.  •  f^l-  ,^  »"''^°"=^e  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Plre  Department,  the 
US  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House 
Police  force  to  participate  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  Band,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HR.  9553.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  authorize 
the  computation  of  overtime  compensation 
for  hospital  employees  on  the  basis  of  a 
fourteen-day  work  period; 

^T^^a  'i^n^Jo  A"  a^«  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  29,  1928.  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
employment  of  minors  In  the  District  of 
^,?i!""  !t  ''^'^^^n  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
during  the  summer  and  other  school  vaca- 
tion  periods,   and  for  other  purposes; 

H  J.  Res.  236.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamaUon  desle- 

?ti"!r^f  ^^,^1°^  "^"^^^  1  *h~"»h  August 
7  as    fifailonal  Clown  Week";  and 

i,,!!^"^  .?^rJ'*  *  •1°'"'  resolution  author- 
izing   the    President    to    proclaim    the    week 

^Lf*^'*'"?*'"  ^^'  '^^^'  through  October  4, 
1969.  as  -National  Adult- Youth  Communi- 
cations Week." 
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^t  TJ^°\  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
should  not  resign.  And  my  advice  to  the 

L^^fi^  ""J  ^^**  ^^^  Commonwealth 
would  be  to  do  their  best  to  urge  Senator 
KENNEDY  not  to  Consider  resigning 

In  speaking  as  a  friend  of  his  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  would  add  that 
the  sooner  he  returns,  the  better  off  I 
think  we  are.  I  believe  he  is  needed  and 
wanted  right  here. 


July  29,  1969 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
U ties  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H  R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Lnlon  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  an  Independ- 
ent Federal  agency  for  the  supen'lslon  of 
federally  chartered  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H  R  6947  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 13.  1964,  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governnrients  In  the  District  of  Colum- 

HR  9551.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  n,  1947,  to  authorize  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Plre  Department,  the 
U.b.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House 
Police  force  to  participate  in  the  Metropoli- 
tain  Police  Department  Band,  and  for  other 
purposes;  ""»<=! 

HR.  9553.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  authorize 
the  computation  of  overtime  compensation 
for  hospital  employees  on  the  basis  of  a  14- 
day  work  period:  and 

HR  12671.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  29,  1928,  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
employment  of  minors  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  durine 

r^^/"'"?^'  *'''*  °^^*'  ^^°^^  vacation  pe- 
riods, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

^r^^.^^  '^'^^-  ^  ■'°*°'^  resolution  authorlz- 
}f^»^l  requesting  the  President  of  the 
l^n^  f^^"^  ^  '^"^  ^  proclamation  deslg! 
7   as     National   Clown   Week";    and 

in?fbf^'^\t.  ^  ^°'"^  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
September  28,  1969,  through  October  4    1969 

Week'To^^L^r"'^-''^^^  Communlcallons 
week  ,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


NIXON  FUMBLES  IN  BANGKOK 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  am  dis- 
turbed at  the  tenor  of  our  President's  re- 
marks made  in  Bangkok  as  he  accepted 
the  key  to  the  city.  au^cpit^u 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1969 1 

Excerpts  Prom  Nixon's  Talks 
(Note.— Following  are  statements  made  bv 
President  Nixon  shortly  after  his  arriva!  in 
Bangkok  today.  The  first  Is  an  excerpt  ?rom 
extemporaneous  remarks  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  accepted  a  key  to  the  city    The 

hv?hM'  '^f  "*"'  "^  *  statement  prepared 
by  the  traveling  White  House  on  the  flight  to 
Tha  and  and  distributed  here  In  the  l?es^ 
dent's  name.) 

ti.t\^rL^'''\ '"  through  the  streets  from 
^..^^^^  ^^  ^'"  ^^^  thousands  of  people 
gathered  there,  including  many  of  the 
schoolchildren,  we  were  remindei  again  of 
^nH^;^^"°"  between  the  American  people 
and  the  Thai  people,  association  in  war  and 
assoclaUon  in  peace. 

n.Z^  were  reminded  too  of  that  when  we 
came    by    the   SEATO    treaty   biUldlng.    and 

offlif^H  '''"^'J'"  ^^^^°  organization  has  fu 
offices  here.  That  leads  me  to  say  that  everv- 
one  knows  that  Thailand  and  the  United 
States  are  signatories  of  that  treaty.  We  are 
bound  together  by  that  treaty. 

A  treaty  can  have  many  meanings.  It  can 
^^  ^nt,t*  ^".^^  °^  P*P*^  *'*1^  ''°  meaning  at 
iLf^l  ^^  ^^  '''"  ■^l^^"««d  and  the  Unfted 
States  are  concerned,  a  treaty  means  far  more 
because  we  share  common  Ideals 

tJ^^^'i^^,^.^''^  ^°''  ^^*^  ^"'i  the  world  is 
fnrn ^f^  °^,  ^'"1*^°'"  wl^lch  Thailand  enjoys 
for  all  peoples  here.  ' 

rr^IH"  .^r^'r  ^^^  "^  ^^^'^  ^Ith  Thailand 
^^f  ,V  tf  "  "  "°'  J""*  ^«°^h^'  treaty,  not 
in..^  I  "  P'^''^  °^  P^P^""-  but  that  it  is 
one  that  has  a  significance  far  bevond  that— 
a  slgmficance  which  I  have  indicated  time 
o«.l  ^^"^  ^"^  ""''"<=  sutements.  and  I  indl- 

vfJf.  ^  I  '?  ™y  ^""^  P"'^"'^  statement  as  I 
visit  Bangkok  and  this  country 

treYt^v'^w»''^m'',°'"'  "'"'^^tlons  under  that 
treaty.  We  will  honor  them  not  simply  be- 
cause we  have  to,  because  of  paper  but  be- 
ularfv'lf  h"''"""  ""  '''°''  words,  and  partic- 
th»r^  K  ^''^  '"  ^^^'^  '«  the  association 
that  we  have  with  a  proud  and  a  strong  peC? 
pie— the  people  of  Thailand 
..^U'?^'^  ''^^"   together  in   the   past    we 

lt!t^^i^,f  \^  '^*  P'"'^«^  ^"^  the  United 
States  will  stand  proudly  with  Thailand 
against  those  who  might  -threaten  It  from 
abroad  or  from  within. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY 

tir^^'t^^"'-  ^^'■-  President.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  express  publicly  my  belief  that 


Mr.  PELL.  I  am  concerned  for  two 
reasons^First,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
treaty  should  ever  be  referred  to  as  "just 
another  treaty  or  "just  another  piece 

United    States    adheres    should    have 
greater  meaning  than  that. 
Second,  and  more  important  from  the 


viewpoint  of  our  national  interest  is 
President  Nixon's  statement  that  the 
United  States  "wiU  stand  proudly  with 
Thailand  against  those  who  might 
threaten  it  from  abroad  or  from  within  " 

c!VA^r.T°^\  ""^""^^"^  reading  of  the 
faEATO  treaty  gives  no  support  to  the 
views  that,  beyond  consultation  we  have 
any  obligation  whatsoever  to  defend 
inailand  from  enemies  within  The 
most  meticulous,  careful,  precise  and 
yes,  Ruskian  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
would  not  give  support  to  this  thesis 
Accordingly,  what  the  statement  of  our 
President  has  done  I  believe,  is.  either 

Un^t^H^??""^*^"^  ^  "^^  Po"^y  for  the 
United  States  in  pledging  protection  of 
the  Government  of  Thailand  from  do- 
mestic insurgency  or  to  have  publiciv 
npm  .^"f^'u'^  ^°'"  ^  P"^'ate  commit: 
?w"effe^t  already  been  made   to 

I  deeply  hope  neither  of  these  eventu- 
alities is  true. 

Even  n^re  important,  so  that  those 
around  the  world  may  not  misinterpret 
wjat   our   policies   are-and.   misinter- 
pietation   is   more   often   the   cause   of 
crisis  and  war  than  is  con-ect  interpre- 
tation-l     hope     the     President     will 
straighten  out  the  record  in  this  regard 
He  can  do  this  either  by  saying  he 
overspoke.  Or  he  can  say  we  indeed  have 
such    a    newly    Msible   policy   vis-a-vis 
Thailand,  in  which  case  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
dissuade  our  Chief  Executive  from  such 
a  pohcy  and  seek  to  change  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  policy  inconsistent  with  the  Sen- 
ate commitment  resolution  passed  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  with  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  Guam  last  week 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator .vield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  vield. 

fJ^^u  °i?^^-  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
foi  the  Record  of  the  Senate's  proceed- 
ings today  to  show  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  not  approved  the  secret  agreement 

Th^Si^oyTJ^i^  ^^^^^  ^"d  Thailand. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

fv,o!''T  ^^^-  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent 
viiln  .""fi"  ^t''^  ^  additional  minutes  to 
>ield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oD.iection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  GORE.  This  secret  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  Thailand  and  the 
United  States  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration It  was  not  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  by  Congress  during  the  previous 
administration.  This  secret  agreement 
was  reaffii-med  by  Secretaiy  Rogers 
earlier  tWs  year  on  his  trip  to  Thailand. 
Such  reafEi-mation  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 

S-uH^^.J'''^^''*^"*'  P^^^  or  present,  is 
without  the  power  or  authorty  to  make  a 
binding    agreement    upon    the    United 
States  without  the  approval  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  U.S  Senate 
The  insurgency  in  Thailand  Is  not  a 
new  political  phenomenon.  It  has  existed 
for  more  than  a  decade.  I  do  not  wish  the 
nsurgency  well,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
It  is  proper  for  the  United  States  to  inter- 
lT']f  in  a  domestic  insurgency.  In  civil 
strife  within  a  small  countrj-.  Tills  Is.  In- 
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deed,  primarily  what  we  did  In  Vietnam, 
What  President  Nixon  has  done  In  Thai- 
land is  to  invite  another  Vietnamese 
situation  for  the  United  States,  and  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  he  Is  with- 
out power  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
such  a  course  of  action. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  interpretation  and  re- 
marks, with  which  I  am  in  agreement. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  read  the  full  text  of 
President  Nixon's  statement  and  I  do  not 
interpret  it  as  describing  the  treaties 
which  we  are  a  party  as  scraps  or  pieces 
of  paper. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  full  context 
of  his  statement  he  Intended  to  make  it 
clear  that  his  administration  does  not 
intend  to  act  or  fail  to  act  with  regard  to 
the  terms  of  treaties  to  which  we  are 
parties,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to 
be  valueless. 

Concerning  the  SEATO  treaty  I  would 
assume  that  his  remarks  were  made  with 
full  cognizance  of  Its  provisions.  The 
SEATO  treaty  does  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  war.  It  provides,  in  sub- 
stance, that  if  the  security  of  a  party  is 
threatened  by  armed  attack  that  each 
party  would  take  appropriate  measures 
in  accordance  with  its  "constitutional 
processes."  As  has  been  resolved  by  the 
Senate  in  the  national  commitments 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  85,  "con- 
stitutional processes"  Intends  joint  ac- 
tion by  the  Executive  and  Congress. 

Again,  the  full  text  of  the  President's 
statement  is  in  harmony  with  his  state- 
ments made  at  Guam — emphasizing  the 
responsibilities  of  the  nations  of  Asia  to 
defend  and  support  themselves.  I  quote 
from  his  statement : 

Our  determination  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments Is  fully  consistent  with  our  conviction 
that  the  nations  of  Asia  can  and  must  in- 
creasingly shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
achieving  peace  and  progress  In  the  area.  The 
challenge  to  our  wisdom  Is  to  support  the 
Asian  countries'  efforts  to  defend  and  de- 
velop themselves  without  attempting  to  take 
from  them  the  responsibilities  which  should 
be  theirs.  For  If  domination  by  the  aggressor 
can  destroy  the  freedom  of  a  nation,  too 
much  dependence  on  a  protector  can  even- 
tually erode  Its  dignity. 

What  we  seek  for  Asia  Is  a  community  of 
free  nations  able  to  go  their  own  way  and 
seek  their  own  destiny  with  whatever  coop- 
eration we  can  provide — a  community  of  in- 
dependent Asian  countries  each  maintaining 
Its  own  traditions  and  yet  each  developing 
through  mutual  cooperation.  In  such  an 
arrangement  we  stand  ready  to  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  In  accordance  with  our  com- 
mitments and   basic  Interests. 

The  United  Press  International  ticker 
reports  today  the  following: 

winding  up  the  business  part  of  his  Thai- 
land mission  today,  Nixon  told  leaders  of  this 
Communist-threatened  southeast  Asia  na- 
tion that  the  47.000  American  airmen  and 
support  troops  In  Thailand  would  gradual- 
ly be  withdrawn  as  the  Vietnam  war 
deescalates. 

All  of  this  further  supports  his  Guam 
statement  concerning  our  relations — 
military  and  economic — to  the  Asian 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  President  Nix- 


on's talk  and  the  full  text  of  his  state- 
ment as  printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From   Nixon's  Talk  and  Text  of 
Statement 

(Note. — Following  are  statements  made  by 
President  Nixon  shortly  after  his  arrival  In 
Bangkok  today.  The  first  Is  an  excerpt  from 
extemporaneous  remarks  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  accepted  a  key  to  the  city.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  text  of  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  traveling  White  House  on  the  flight  to 
Thailand  and  distributed  here  in  the  Presi- 
dent's name.) 

Bangkok,  Thailand,  July  28. — As  we  drove 
In  through  the  streets  from  the  airport  and 
saw  the  thousands  of  people  gathered  there. 
Including  many  of  the  schoolchildren,  we 
were  reminded  again  of  the  association  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  the  Thai  peo- 
ple, association  in  war  and  association  In 
petice. 

We  were  reminded  too  of  that  when  we 
came  by  the  SEATO  treaty  building,  and 
realized  that  the  SEATO  organization  has  Its 
offices  here.  That  leads  me  to  say  that  every- 
one knows  that  Thailand  and  the  United 
States  are  signatories  of  that  treaty.  We  are 
bound  together  by  that  treaty. 

A  treaty  can  have  many  meanings.  It  can 
be  Just  a  scrap  of  paper  with  no  meaning  at 
all.  But  as  far  as  Thailand  and  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  a  treaty  means  far  more 
because  we  share  common  Ideals. 

What  we  want  for  Asia  and  the  world  is 
the  right  of  freedom  which  Thailand  enjoys 
for  all  peoples  here. 

The  treaty  that  we  have  with  Thailand 
means  that  It  Is  not  Just  another  treaty,  not 
Just  another  piece  of  paper,  but  that  It  Is  one 
that  has  a  significance  far  beyond  that — a 
slgrnlficance  which  I  have  indicated  time  and 
again  In  public  statements,  and  I  Indicate 
today  In  my  first  public  statement  as  I  visit 
Bangkok  and  this  country. 

We  will  honor  our  obligations  under  that 
treaty.  We  will  honor  them  not  simply  be- 
cause we  have  to.  because  of  paper,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  in  those  words,  and  particu- 
larly believe  in  them  in  the  association  that 
we  have  with  a  proud  and  a  strong  people — 
the  people  of  Thailand. 

We  have  been  together  in  the  past,  we  are 
together  at  the  present  and  the  United  States 
will  stand  proudly  with  Thailand  against 
those  who  might  threaten  it  from  abroad  or 
from  within. 

statement  by  the  president 

In  returning  once  again  to  Thailand,  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Thailand 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  strength  of 
America's  determination  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments In  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

We  win  honor  those  commitments — not 
only  because  we  consider  them  solemn  ob- 
ligations, but  equally  importantly  because 
we  fully  recognize  that  we  and  the  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia  share  a  vital  stake  in  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  region. 

Both  geography  and  common  interest  link 
the  United  States  with  the  nations  of  South- 
east Asia. 

We  recognize  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  as  a 
barrier,  but  as  a  bridge.  We  recognize  also 
that  whether  peace  can  be  maintained  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  will  determine  whether 
peace  can  be  maintained  in  the  world,  and 
we  recognize  here  in  Asia  the  beginnings  of 
patterns  of  dynamic  development  that  can 
be  of  enormous  significance. 

Our  determination  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments Is  fully  consistent  with  our  convic- 


tion that  the  nations  of  Asia  can  and  must 
Increasingly  shoulder  the  responsibility  lor 
achieving  peace  and  progress  In  the  area. 
The  challenge  to  our  wisdom  is  to  supjKirt 
the  Asian  countries'  efforts  to  defend  and 
develop  themselves  without  attempting  to 
take  from  them  the  responsibilities  which 
should  be  theirs.  For  If  domination  by  the 
aggressor  can  destroy  the  freedom  of  a  na- 
tion, too  much  dependence  on  a  protector 
can  eventually  erode  its  dignity. 

What  we  seek  for  Asia  Is  a  community  of 
free  nations  able  to  go  their  own  way  and 
seek  their  own  destiny  with  whatever  cooper- 
ation we  can  provide — a  community  of  in- 
dependent Asian  countries  each  maintaining 
Its  own  traditions  and  yet  each  developing 
through  mutual  cooperation;  In  such  an 
arrangement  we  stand  ready  to  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  In  accordance  with  our  com- 
mitments and  basic  Interests. 

Seven  centuries  ago,  the  great  Thai  King 
Bama  Kamheng,  father  of  the  Thai  alphabet, 
had  his  belief  Inscribed 'In  the  new  written 
language. 

"In  the  water  there  are  fish.  In  the  fields 
there  Is  rice.  Whoever  wants  to  trade  in 
elephants  so  trades.  Whoever  wants  to  trade 
In  horses  so  trades  Whoever  wants  to  trade 
In  silver  and  gold  so  trades." 

These  words  expressed  the  philosophy  that 
a  nation,  like  man.  should  be  free  to  seek  its 
own  destiny.  In  Korea  and  again  In  Viet- 
nam, Thailand  has  been  In  the  forefront 
of  those  nations  actively  engaged  In  pro- 
tecting this  principle. 

The  Thai  contribution  to  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam 
has  been  of  great  significance — as  befits  a 
nation  that  places  so  high  a  value  on  its  own 
long  history  of  Independence. 

As  a  nation  which  has  shared  so  gener- 
ously in  the  burdens  of  war,  Thailand  has 
a  special  interest  In  the  strategy  lor  achiev- 
ing a  durable  peace — that  Is  one  which  guar- 
antees to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the 
right  to  det-ermlne  their  own  future  without 
outside  coercion.  In  developing  this  policy, 
the  Government  of  Thailand  has  been  fully 
consulted  and  will  continue  to  be  so  In  the 
future. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  problem  before 
us  Is  not  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  dynamic  set  of  international 
relationships  which  guarantee  peace  and 
progress.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  United 
States  alone.  It  must  be  a  cooperative  effort. 
We  must  contribute  to  relationships  by 
which  the  peoples  of  the  area  can  master 
their  challenges  and  shape  their  future. 

Thailand  Is  one  of  the  foremost  examples 
of  the  promise  that  the  future  holds  In 
Asia — in  terms  of  Its  economic  development. 
Its  commitment  to  advancing  the  welfare  of 
Its  people  and  Its  larger  view  of  new  patterns 
of  regional  cooperation  that  can  benefit  all 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  Asia.  We  are  proud 
to  consider  Thailand  our  friend. 

In  this  spirit  I  see  the  vision  of  King  Rama 
Kamheng  coming  true  not  only  for  Thailand 
but  for  all  of  Asia. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION   OF    ROUTINE    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  has 
expired, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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^nM^^^^^°^    °^    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOR    FISCAL    YEAR     1970 

^^v.^J£^^^^  PROCUREMENT. 
™  ^^^  ^^^  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
X^?fSILE  TEST  PACILItSaT 
^^c-^J"^^^  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

NEGOTIATE    raOM    STRENGTH 
AMENDMENT     TO     LIMIT     C-SA     SPENDING 
AMENDMENT    NO.    108 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  military  pro- 

Xrh'^'  M '  ^"'^^"^  1"  'h«  Senate 
which  would  cut  off  all  funds  for  the 
second  run  of  the  giant  C-5A  cargo 
Plane  I  call  it  the  negotiate  from 
strength  amendment 

The      PRESIDING   OFFICER       The 
^e'^dment    will    be   received,   printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table  '^""'-ea. 

,^^^-  PROXa^RE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  allow  the  first  run  of 
58  planes  to  go  forward.  But  the  amend- 
ment would  cut  out  $533  million  from 
-the  bill,  the  funds  for  additional  planes 
The  amendment  also  calls  for  a  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office 

t^^  c  '*f?  i^  "^^^^  ^^  ^^e  taxpayers  are 
to  be  saved  from  the  cruel  consequences 

?L^Ki!J'^^"  handshake  provision  in  the 
Lockheed  contract. 

If  we  authorize  run  B,  then  the  re- 
pricing formula  letting  Lockhe^J  make 
up  its  losses  would  go  into  effect  Lock- 
heed would  then  suffer  little  or  no  flnan- 
,  cial  loss  as  a  result  of  the  huge  $2  billion 
cost  overrun  on  this  plane. 

We  should  stop  this  unconscionable 
giveaway.  By  denying  funds  for  run  B 
the  Congress  can  give  the  Pentagon  ne- 
h«J«  "'"l  "^^  backbone  and  s^l  they 
have  lacked  in  the  past  when  they  agreed 
to  the  golden  handshakes,  the  s^e^ 
heart  clauses,   and  the  get-weU  provi- 

^nTr^c^ts       "^  °^  '"^^°'  *'^^P°"^  system 

thl^,^  {T  ^^L?^  Pentagon  study  on 
the  C-5A   vindicates   those  of  us  who 

n™L"Hf  ^"^  ^^^  program  but  fails  to 
propose  the  necessary  action  to  give  the 
Pentagon  enough  muscle  to  reverse  their 
misguided  contract  provisions.  On  the 
one  hand  they  admit  the  repricing  for- 
^.^^  k"  ^^^S-^^  '^  outrageous.  On  the 

ni^Iiv'"^  "^7  ^^^^  ^  ^^^'  ^hat  action; 
namely,   stopping  run  B  of  the  plane 

^,uc  .f^i'^  P/^''^"'  ^^^  detrimental  re- 
sults of  the  formula.  This  is  true  be- 

re,!^.in/°;^^*?  °"  """  B  triggers  the 
fnnH    ?^   fonnula.   By   cutting  off   the 

n?,?  .lf°^  "■""  ^-  '"y  amendment  would 
put  the  Government  in  the  drivers  seat 
Planes  ^^  negotiations  for  the  additional 

It  IS  the  only  way  the  public  interest 
can  be  served.  The  Government  then 
could  negotiate  from  strength 

Here  is  a  contract  in  which  another 

n?"lht"*A'<^^'"^'  *^  ^^«  o"g'nai  choice 
?  Jivf  Air  Force  selection  board.  But 
Lockheed   bought   in   by   bidding   $300 

ScT  ""  ^^'  '^^^'^°°  ^^^-d  s 

Now  Lockheed  is  building  the  plane  in 
a  Ctovemment-owned  plant,  using  Gov- 
ernment-owned machinery,  and  receiv- 
ing  Government  progress  payments 
which  essentially  are  interest-free  lo£as 
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rLTa^^T.^?  ^i^""^  of   their  working 
capital.  It  is  a  form  of  military  WPA 
My  amendment  wlU  put  this  right  As 
only  five  test  models  of  the  plane  have 
been   produced,   and   as  delivery  dates 
have  ah-eady  been  delayed  by  6  months 
no  harm  can  come  to  the  interests  of 
the   United   States   in   cutting   off   the 
funds  for  run  B  and  giving  the  Govern- 
ment some  real  weapons  to  negotiate 
with. 

The  Pentagon  now  admits  what  they 
previously  denied.  They  admit  that  the 
repricing  formula  In  the  contract  was 
IP.^*  J.^®  interests  of  the  United 
States.  They  also  grudgingly  admit  an 
overrun  of  $1.7  billion,  or  $300  million 
more  than  the  $1.4  billion  they  have  been 
claiming  in  the  past.  Our  hearings 
Showed  that  for  a  comparable  plane 
with  comparable  spare  parts,  the  actual 
costs  Increased  by  $2  bUlion  between 
1965  and  1968. 

Cu'^^f^^  ^  ®^™  some  hope  that  finally 
the  Air  Force  will  stop  protecting  and 
making  excuses  for  its  contractors  and 
crack  down  on  both  their  own  and  the 
contractor's  wasteful  practices. 

Under   the   amendment  the   GAO  is 
called  upon  to  determine  and  report  in 
90  days  whether  the  C-5A  is  an  economic 
replacement  for   the  C-141   and  other 
aircraft  In  view  of  the  great  Increase  In 
procurement  and  operating  costs  of  the 
plane.  In  addition,  the  GAO  Is  called 
upon  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   liability,    possible    losses    and 
termination  costs,  costs  of  repairs  and 
modification  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
C-5  wing  to  meet  structural  strength  re- 
quirements, and  other  crucial  matters 
under  the  contract  If  run  B  Is  authorized. 
The   specific    questions    the   GAO   Is 
called  upon  to  examine  are  as  follows- 
First.  Whether  the  C-5  Is  an  economic 
replacement  for  the  C-141   and  other 
airlift  capability  In  Ught  of  the  great 
cost  growth  of  both  procurement  and 
operating  costs. 

Second.  Whether  the  fourth  squadron 
of  C-5's  would  add  significantly  to  the 
deployment  capability  of  U.S.  forces. 

Third.  Whether  purchase  of  the 
fourth  squadron  of  C-5's  would  make 
the  Government  Uable  for  all  contractor 
losses  and  termination  costs  if  the  full 
six  squadrons  of  run  A  and  run  B  are 
not  procured. 

Fourth.  Whether  purchase  of  the 
fourth  squadron  of  C-5's  would  make  the 
Government  liable  for  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  modifications  necessary  to  correct 
the  defect  revealed  In  the  recent  failure 
Of  the  C-5  wing  to  meet  structural 
strength  requirements. 

Fifth.  The  current  cost  estimates  to 
complete  run  A.  the  first  23  units  of  run 
B.  and  run  B  including  spares  and 
operating  expenses  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Sixth  The  effects  of  applying  the  re- 
pricing formula  on  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ermnent  of  the  first  23  units  of  run  B 
and  the  complete  run  B. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield  to  make  the 
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point  that  this  contract  was  not  nego- 
iSte'd'i?'  ''^''°"  administration^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  think  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  point  to  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  timp 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
H^^  '  f  ^sk^inanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  5  addi- 

fr^^^'^''^^'  ^"'^  "^^^  the  able  Senator 
fiom  Wisconsin  be  recognized  for  2  out 
01  the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

^l^r^>,^J"°'*  °^  '^^  Senator's  state- 
ment. The  Senator  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  worthwhile  work  on  this  subject 
It  IS  very  difficult  to  get  at  all  aspects  of 

tri^tTnH^'.^^*'  ''  ^  "^^  type  S  con- 
tract, and  It  deserves  and  must  have  the 
greatest  scrutiny  and  examination 

Apparently  the  Air  Force  has  done  a 
good  job  in  getting  into  the  involved 

wlfifh  f  °\'^^  ^-'^  '"^"^^^  some  S 
which  frankly  were  not  recognized  in  the 
beginning,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin knows. 

I  think  that  the  contract  major  Is  the 
question  involved  in  the  pending  biU  so 
far  as  the  C-5A  is  concerned. 

I  point  out  that  the  C-5A  has  proven  to 
be  an  extraordinarily  good  plane,  par- 
ticularly at  this  stage  in  its  development. 
They  have  had  some  setbacks,  but  cer- 
tainly none  that  begin  to  indicate  that 
it  is  a  faulty  plane. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  a 
superior  plane.  It  is  a  complicated  freight 
train  of  the  skies,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  as  I 
understand  it.  there  may  well  be  some 
question  concerning  at  least  two  aspects 
of  the  C-5A.  One  Is  with  regard  to  a 
structural  weakness  in  a  wing,  and  the 
other  is  with  respect  to  the  capacity 
to  land  within  a  certain  area  with  a  des- 
ignated payload.  However,  again,  this  is 
just  m  the  exploratory  stage. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  reaches  the  initial  specifica- 
tions in  this  regard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever, this  IS  by  no  means  a  conclusion  be- 
cause we  have  not  gotten  to  the  conclu- 
sion stage  as  yet.  It  is  in  the  testing  pe- 
nod  of  its  life  at  this  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  aU  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  plane,  the  contract,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  policy  involved  in  this  type  of 
contract  for  future  use.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
lean  toward  a  contract  of  this  type 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  2 
minutet:  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  have  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes  out  of  the  remaining 
3  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  raises  a  very  interesting  point 
that  I  would  like  to  clear  up  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  mentioned  a  short  while 
ago  that  the  airplane  had  a  structural 
problem.  This  occurred  at  128  percent 
of  stress.  I  point  out  that  the  Air  Force 
calls  for  150  percent.  I  believe  that  128 
percent  Is  about  as  high  as  we  have  ever 
gotten  out  of  any  plane.  The  FAA  calls 
for  200  percent.  However,  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy,  they  real- 
ize that  150  p>ercent  Is  far  more  than 
they  will  ever  be  asked  to  sustain.  In 
fact.  100  percent  is  asking  for  more  than 
a  pilot  can  sustain. 

So  far  as  any  structural  defect  Is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  not  of  major  importance, 
but  I  am  told  by  the  Air  Force  that  they 
will  continue  to  look  into  it. 

I  had  not  heard  about  the  landing 
question.  The  day  I  fiew  the  airplane  it 
landed  in  1.500  feet,  which  Is  an  extreme- 
ly short  distance  for  such  a  mammoth 
plane  to  stop  In  and  is  in  keeping  with 
Air  Force  and  company  specifications. 

I  agree  with  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  said,  that 
it  is  a  good  plaije.  I  also  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said,  that 
it  Is  a  very  queer  conti-act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  the  order  is  for  58  of  these 
planes.  I  can  see  no  damage  whatsoever 
since  only  five  test  models  of  the  plane 
have  been  produced  and  it  will  take  per- 
haps 1  year  to  finish  the  five  that  have 
been  produced  before  we  would  go  ahead 
with  the  authorization  for  the  remainder 
of  the  planes. 


REFERRAL  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  S.  2635— HART- 
WELL  DAM  PROJECT.  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  my  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Randolph.  I  ask  unsmi- 
mous  consent  that  S.  2635.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustments  In  the  lands  or 
Interests  therein  acquired  for  the  Hart- 
well  Dam  project.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  by  the  reconveyance  of  certain 
lands  or  Interests  therein  to  the  former 
owners  therein,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  Senator  Randolph 
be  printed  !n  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  of  Senator  Randolph 

As  the  members  of  this  body  know,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  responsible 
for  recommending  legislative  authorizations 
to  the  Senate  for  the  comprehensive  water 
resources  development  programs  carried  out 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral Water  resources  agencies,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  Hartwell  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  a  proj- 
ect under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers   and    was    previously    approved    by 
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the  Commltte*  on  Public  Works  and  con- 
struction subsequently  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  The  project  was  completed  In  1963 
and  is  In  operation  for  multiple  water  re- 
source purposes. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  a  measure  sim- 
ilar to  S.  2635  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  consideration. 


PROF.  HENRY  ROSOVSKY.  CHAIR- 
MAN, DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOM- 
ICS, HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  some  Senators  have  seen 
fit  to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
the  eminent  cartoonist  Al  Capp  regard- 
ing the  disturbances  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity earlier  this  year. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  take  issue 
with  the  thrust  of  that  article.  However, 
I  should  like  to  help  correct  a  misappre- 
hension which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
that  article  regarding  the  role  of  Prof. 
Henr>'  Rosovsky.  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  at  Harvard.  Mr. 
Capp  raised  questions  regarding  Profes- 
sor Rosovsky's  role  in  the  campus  dis- 
turbances and  his  continuing  position  at 
Harvard.  An  article  written  by  Alan 
Barth.  clarifying  the  professor's  role, 
was  published  in  the  Boston  Globe  on 
Thursday.  June  26. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Prof.  Rosovsky's  Role  at  Hahvard 
(By  Alan  Barth) 

Depicted  by  Al  Capp  as  the  villain  in 
Harvard  University's  recent  student  upris- 
ing, Prof.  Henry  Rosovsky  turns  out' to  have 
been  one  of  its  authentic  heroes — and  most 
of  all.  It  would  appear,  from  Al  Capp's  own 
point  of  view.  In  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Globe  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Capp 
made  some  harsh  and  completely  mistaken 
statements  concerning  the  Harvard  profes- 
sor. Two  indignant  letters  appearing  else- 
where on  this  page  today  set  the  record 
straight. 

In  a  lengthy  telephone  interview.  Rosov- 
sky talked  in  detail  about  his  part  in  the 
Harvard  confrontation  and  about  his  views 
regarding  the  Black  Studies  Program  which 
was  an  important  aspect  of  that  confron- 
tation. 

An  economist  by  Inclination  and  train- 
ing— far  from  having  any  intention  of  quit- 
ting the  University,  he  is  going  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Economics  Department  at 
Harvard  on  July  1 — he  was  asked  a  year  ago 
to  serve  on  a  committee  created  to  survey 
the  poesibilitles  for  an  Afro-American  Stud- 
ies program  at  Harvard.  After  a  year  of  In- 
tensive investigation,  this  committee  came 
forward  with  a  considered  and  compre- 
prehenslve  proposal  to  make  Afro-American 
studies  an  integrated  part  of  the  Harvard 
curriculum. 

Rosovsky  has  a  strong  feeling  that  Negro 
contributions  to  music,  literature,  the  social 
sciences  and  other  aspects  of  contemporary 
culture  have  been  accorded  altogether  In- 
adequate attention.  He  believes,  however, 
that  they  cannot  advantageously  be  treated 
as  a  separate  discipline.  Like  area  studies 
which  have  engaged  the  Interest  of  a  variety 
of  the  conventional  disciplines,  black  stud- 
ies, in  his  view,  should  draw  to  them  lils- 
torians,  economists,  sociologists  and  others — 
white  no  less  than  black — who  want  to  focus 
on  problems  relating  to  black  people  in  the 
United  States. 


Tlius  the  committee  on  which  he  played  a 
leading  role,  proiKwed  that  black  studies 
should  be  not  a  distinct  department  at  Har- 
vard but  a  "combined  major"  working 
through  small  group  colloqula  in  which  stu- 
dents who  had  developed  at  least  minimum 
competence  In  one  of  the  standard  fields 
could  apply  their  knowledge  to,  say,  the  eco- 
nomic problems  relating  to  ghetto  real 
estate. 

"We  have  a  lot  to  learn,"  Rosovsky  said. 
The  relatively  uncharted  ocean  of  black 
studies  gives  It  an  app>eal  to  students;  at  the 
same  time,  It  creates  a  personnel  problem 
which  Roeovsky  characterized  as  "hair-rais- 
ing." He  wants  the  field  of  study  to  be  in 
every  respect  up  to  Har^-ard's  standards  and 
even  better,  if  possible,  than  the  conven- 
tional fields.  But  It  is  extremely  hard  to  find 
really  competent  instructors.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  head  of  the  program  has  to  be 
a  black  man:  but  the  most  eminent  black 
scholars  are  already  engaged  elsewhere  and. 
Intereetlngly  enough,  most  of  the  contem- 
porary Afrlcanists  are  white. 

Black  studies  programs  in  some  institu- 
tions have  been  devised  hastily,  and  some- 
times cynicaUy,  as  a  sop  to  Negro  aspirations. 
Often  they  Mnbrace  courses  which  have  no 
relevance  to  the  mainstreams  of  American 
life  and  which  promise  no  future  to  those 
who  may  chooee  to  pursue  them.  Too  fre- 
quently they  embrace  courses,  such  as  "black 
math"  which  defy  definition  even  by  their 
sponsors.  While  amorphous  programs  of  this 
sort  avoid  what  black  militants  look  upon 
as  the  vice  of  providing  "a  ticket  to  Whltey's 
world,"  the  trouble  with  them  is  that  they 
provide  a  ticket  to  nowhere. 

"I  want  you  to  know,"  Bayard  Rustln  said 
recently  in  indignation.  "It  is  very  cheap  to 
turn  to  young  Negroes  who  are  in  internal 
agony  about  the  difference  between  their  as- 
pirations and  their  poor  equipment  for 
actiievlng  and  give  them  the  hope  of  black 
studies  that  they  can  easily  ptass.  It  is  un- 
fair." Rosovsky  was  determined  that  no  such 
unfairness  should  be  perpetrated  on  black 
students  at  Harvard. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  occupation  of 
University  Hall  in  the  Harvard  Tard  and  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  occupiers  by  the 
police,  black  militants  presented  demands 
for  much  more  than  the  Rosovsky  Com- 
mittee recommended.  And  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  voted  in  favor  of  major 
concessions  to  these  demands.  Specifically, 
it  gave  its  approval  to  putting  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies  under  an  independent  depart- 
ment, abandoning  the  concept  of  a  "com- 
bined major."  and.  most  serious  of  all,  giving 
to  students  representatives  chosen  by  a  black 
student  political  organization  on  the  cam- 
pus equal  voting  power  with  faculty  mem- 
bers in  passing  upon  faculty  appointments 
and  tenure  and  on  curriculum  decisions. 

Rosovsky  regarded  this  rejection  of  his 
committee's  recommendations  as  a  vote  of 
"no  confidence"  and.  accordingly,  resigned 
from  the  committee  in  protest — apparently 
Just  what  Al  Capp  would  have  wanted  him 
to  do. 

In  Rosovsky's  view,  the  essence  of  the 
problem  of  enhancing  Negro  opportunities 
at  the  great  universities  lies  in  recruitment. 
He  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  plenty 
of  thoroughly  qualified  Negro  students  are 
available  arotind  the  country.  But  they  have 
to  be  sought  out,  in  his  Judgment,  and  "se- 
lected on  a  basis  of  merit."  The  Idea  of  taking 
bLick  students  at  random  from  urban  ghettos 
as  an  act  of  expiation  for  past  Injustices  to 
their  race,  spells,  as  he  sees  it,  "absolute 
disaster." 

He  is  particularly  Interested  In  the  encour- 
agement of  qualified  black  students  to  stay 
on  at  Harvard  for  graduate  work  because 
such  work,  as  he  puts  it  in  the  Jargon  of 
economists,  "has  an  enormous  multiplier." 
He  is  convinced  that  at  this  level,  too.  "there 
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iL^mf?*""***?  °'  quallfled  black  talent  for 
the  major  unlversltlee  " 
These  are  the   views  of  a  man   who  be- 

whoUlf"''*  1°  equality  and  In  excellence, 
who  seeks  opportunity  for  every  student  to 

see^fnf  L'"^'*,'''  ''"'  P«t«n"amie8  wfthoul 
ards  K  f^l  f'"*'*"°"  °'  scholarly  stand- 
ards. If  this  Is  conservatism,  it  Is  aimed  at 
the  conservation  of  ancient  academic  vaTu^ 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  CUTTING  BACK 
ON  BASIC  RESEARCH 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
wonomy-minded  Congress,  and  rightly 
o?tS%«rf»,^f """^  increasingly  aware 
or,H  .1  !  i^^^'  °^^  revenues  are  limited 
and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  how  high  we 

whn.''"£.  '^'  '^"^  °^  ^^''^t'^"-  Mean 
li^ltt^  fh^  f^^**"  ^  ^  virtually  no 
lunlt  to  the  Increasing  roster  of  prob- 
lems clamoring  for  Federal  attention 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  than 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  fields  of  pov- 
erty, housing,  urban  blight,  water  pollu- 
tion^and  air  pollution,  to  list  only  some 
of  me  growing  problems  that  confront 

exDannJi'*''^  ^'^  '^^  ^""^s  for  these 
expai^ded  programs  to  come  from' 
Clearly,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  Sr 
more  frugal  than  we  have  been  in  the 

^ch  iZl^n\n .'°  ^^^^  ^  «"bmi? 
each  Item  in  the  Federal  budget  to  thP 

most  painstaking  examination  with  a 
S  SIh?^^  °"'-  ^-Penditures  iS'each 
area  to  the  minimum  realistic  level 

The  trouble  is.  that,  when  we  start 
cutting  we  frequently  find  that  there 
is  far  less  fat  in  our  various  programs 
theri  we  had  imagined.  The  p?^eL^f 
cutting,  therefore,  sometimes  S^cTmes 
^  a  very  painful  one.  But  the  pressurf  t^ 
TrL'^LtVT''\  exp?ndi?;fes""  £ 

fstration  ^.n^r^^''"^  "^^^  ^^^  «dmin- 
istrauon  and  Congress  seemed  disposed 
to  make  cuts  that  are  not  prudent  aiS 
for  which  our  society  may  have  to  Sv 
a  heavy  future  penalty  ^*^ 

Th?"h.T^*'"^^  *^  *^^t  °f  t^asic  research 
The  budget  now  before  Congress  cute 

Na«on«t'^cS°''  '^"  appropriation  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
support  of  such  research 

residenrjr'v'"f  J™'"  *  Connecticut 
resident.  Mr.  Neal  E.  Miller,  an  eloauent 
le  ter  dealing  with  this  subject  Mr 
Miller  IS  a  scientist  of  some  note  X 
t^n^:^^^T^'J^^'^  ^^^  Presidents  Na- 
mSfh1?t2t"^^^"-^"^^'^"-^^ 

rf f  "aVtrflLrtlnT  o^  u^n^u^ 
m»1^kT  ,°'  ''*"°"^'  resource!,  such  as  "hi 
Slon  'I''  ""^  "°^^'  *«  '^'^  ™«l«tam  our 
bf  exn^oinn^  powerful  -have"  nation  only 
D>    exploiting   the  momentum   of   scienfifin 

Zu'^oTTJ:'''  superlorltTthat  w'have 
Duut  on  these  resources.  Once  we  \ct  our 
leadership  in  science  and  techn^fo^  sU^ 
we  are  on  the  road  downhill  like  ^eiand' 
ou^elleT^^a^k  IT'''^'^  -Posslble'^to^'S 
Because  of  the  Importance  I  attarh 

in  The"RfcSHo.''  '""""^  '^^^'^  "^  ^'^^^ 
„.o^^!!f  ^"^  "°  objection,  the  letter 


GuTLroRo.  Conn 

Senator  Thomas  J.  DODD  "'"'^  »-  i'^- 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

B.w^lfTnJ'Z^J'"  "^  °'"'  ^h°  *^^  been 
S^^f  the  Presidents  National  Medal  of 
science.  I  urge  you  to  correct  the  folly  of 
the  House  of  Repr»sentaUve8  and  the  Nixon 

^^T^^r-  '"^  "'^^^  ^  ^^^  an  ut^'r°y 
nslgniacant  proportion  of  the  federal  budeet 

ieve^."hm/°''  "''^'"P"''  ^"^  ^"  overrun  o 
s^S^,  thir  °°  "  ^'^S'^  P'»««  o^  weapons 
l^^^l  they  are  cutting  down  on  the  appro- 
priation to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  support  of  basic  research  This  is 
f°'"8  ,««  "n<lermlne  the  sclentin^?eaJe«hlp 
on  Which  our  national  strength  depends     '^ 

the  h«rt  ^^*  ""'^  ^"^"K  cambium  layer  of 

a  Lan  <,.^>*  ^^*  "*^'  ^^^"^  shaving  off 
a  small  girdle  can  cause  great  damaKe    Tlie 

t^t^r  ^^  '"^  """^  '^  inflation  means 
I^unrf^^f  '*'^''*=*  '^  setting  decreasing 
^uoHvi^  r""     '^*'^^1"8   gross   nation^ 

mo^e  ha^  ^r*"  Observed  to  Inflicrmuch 
more  harm  than  most  people  realize 

rJ^n"  ""**  ''^  ^^^^  ^'^  "P  OUT  Western 
S  v' o^n^H  "■'  f'''^«"«"'>«  our  unusual 
mJ^^kL       '^"<>nal   resources,  such  as  the 

position  as  a  powerful  "have"  nation  onlv 
by  exploiting  the  momentum  of  slientiflc 
bufit  on  Th**^'  superiority  th^t  we  iSve 
built  on  these  resources.  Once  we  let  our 
leadership  in  science  and  technology  slip  we 

ft  wu?be  n^H  '',*?"^^"'  "•'^  EnXd.^nd 
«»„  Ji  K     P™<=tlcally  impossible  to  pull  our- 

bi^f  t^^\'''"  °"'  P^^'^^  superiority  s 
to  admit  on  unusual  condittons  which  pro- 
^Tti.nHr*,!:^  immigration  to  us  of  the 
countries.  When  you  cut  back  on  basic  re- 

of  our'  o^  ''•^^"'^^  the  brightest  minds 
of  our  own  younger  generation  from  going 

or  l^m?n^  T  '^'•~'"  ''''''  opportu^tlef 
lor  learning  by  apprenticeship  in  such  re- 

fnTV^^°"  ^^  '*«''"  ^^'^  discovery  Of  new 

^r  Ul^'for*^^  '^  ""^''^S  incfe^ngly 
essential  for  advances  in  the  increa.<rfn^iv 
sophisticated  teohnology  that  L  b^^nl 
lad  Xn  ^PT^'^*  ^'^  the  modern^  fd' 
^e7it\^^  ^^''^  ^  shrinking  pu^^asing 
^oIL  "^®  newest  and  most  important 

^velopmenta  that  are  likely  to  be  thrhaTd- 
est  hit.  since  each  Uaiveraity  and  even  ^h 
ndividual    scientist   is   Ukely   to   ^ve  ^r- 
tain  commitments  to  fixed  expense^f^  on 
fe°i^'f^"'"Lr^^  r«^  he'^aTtJ^ed'^at- 
go^he^\^h  ^Z,,^  "^*  '*  ^  ^'^^  '^^^^^^'^  to 
IZr^f,      ^^  ^^  ™°^  important  lines  of 
new  development  that  is  likely  to  be  harte^t 
mt   I  personally  know  of  two  leading^en- 
tists  Who.  because  of  reduced  c^ngs  that 
nIp  w?^^  ""^   **^^*'-  Unive,^iti«Ty'S.e 
S  a^oftl^H  '1"''^^*"  <="t.  have  hL  to 
use  ail  of  their  funds  for  the  salaries  of  oer- 

that  they  had  nothing  left  over  to  buTkew 
equipment  and  not  nearly  enough  to  sn^nd 

Uon'"^h^."r-"°  '""''''^"'y  Inefflfen^sTua- 
U^  which   greatly   reduced    their  scientific 
productivity.  I  personally  have  h«l  fo  s^nd 
an   inordinately  inefficient  amount  ^ume 
beating  the  bushes  for  funds  to  make  up  f"r 
the  relatively  small  cuts  that  have  prevent^l 
me^m  having  the  freedom  to  foH^'up  1^ 
fm^at^^"  ''^'  ^"^^  '  ^--  ^-  unus^uL'y 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  bal- 
«on  iL""^^*  ^"°"^   ^^«  ^^  ^mlnlsS: 
^n    n  ^^^^l'*^''^  ^°  8^  "^""oi^  reduc- 
tion in  the  ^aH  but  85  million  more  to  nut 
extra  men  on  the  moon  to  do  tasks  that  ftr« 
^  vital  than  health   and  co^d  ^  done 
much  more  efficiently  by  Instrumenll. 


I  cannot  overemphasize  the  folly  of  trying 

a  «>id  winter  day;   at  the  moment  it  mav 
give  you  a  trivial  increase  in  heat  There  are 

next'"^::?'"'' '"  ^"'^'''  ^"'  t^*  result,  o?  th 
r^lLe  Ih^/  *'^  'I'^a^trous.  By  the  time  we 
erehln   H  im^"^  "*"'«  """^  scientific  lead- 
ership, it  will  be  too  late.  Technological  ^n 
pertorlty,    which    is    becoming    inSlne; 
dependent   on    basic   research    wVll     m    tl  e 

^m'e'aT''"..**^"    difference'  between    o 
'>ejng  a     have"  and  a  "have-not"  nation 
urge  you   to  have  the  foresight  to  preven 
us  from   taking   the  fatal  turn   toward   th^ 
road  that  leads  downhill.  ^* 

Sincerely, 

Neal  E,  Miller. 


July  29,  1969     I     j,ay  29,  1969 
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THE  ABM 

tirJl'  ";^TFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
""le^  when  arguments  are  heavilv 
weighted  in  favor  of  or  in  oppoSn 
to  the  proposed  deployment  of  an  aiitl- 
th^  nnHn""  ""'i^  "^'*^'"-  •*  Is  dlfficuirfor 
S^ned  t  'i?  "".^  °^^^"^«  reporting  de- 
S»  li°  t^V'^f  ^  '"^t^"  than  persuade 

Sired  fn^f^''^''  ^^^"^''"-^  ^h»^h  ap- 
peared In  the  Oregon  Statesman  was 
evidence  of  the  educational  function  The 
Sn^H  ^'•^'^^durlng  times  when  eval! 
uation  demands  recognition  of  both 
stitlf  *"  *""""•  ^*  '^  ^"h  praise  of  the 
^^nfr^  '  journalism  and  Its  public! 
minded  approach  to  national,  as  well  as 

Sthlfn  *^.".U  "^^  unanimoi^  con! 

fj?  Pe^r-'  ^^^  ^  ^^^'^  New  Vlcton- 

Tw    K  ^  ^"serted  in  the  Record. 

wa^  ord.rpl".^  ""u   °''J^c"on-  the  editorial 

L  foiows      '°  ""'  ^""''^  ^"  *^^  «=^°'"'' 

ABM  Offers  New  Victory  for  Pear 

sounds  Itk^^  "''  '^,^  antl-balllstic  missile 
sounds  like  a  sequel  to  "Dr.  Strangelove  ■ 
In  that  satirical  movie  of  a  decade  leo 
American  leaders  wildly  speculate  about  thP 
l'^'^\°\  people  Which "^^u'^w^ed  in 
^n  rfJ  ^°'ocaust  and  the  possibility  of  sus- 
taining human  life  underground  for  Too 
years  as  the  nuclear  bombs^begln  to  burst 
The  concepts  of  counter-ml^lles  era^fne 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  skies  abov^y^^nc? 

Of  n4s'w^u?d  t'?°."'  *°  ^°^  '"^'^y  ^"°n 
of  nifn    ^^  ^  '°^*  ^"h1  "l^e  the  musings 
of  mad  scientists.  But  such  speculation  k 
not  a  nightmare.  It  is  real.  It  fsnow  ^ke 

Mi^^C^''^^  '~'"  *  ^^^'^^  ^^'^^  >^k 
Soon,  however,   the  MIRV  and   the  arm 
could  make  It  feasible  for  one  of  the  su^r 

r'l^rof  tl^'^T  '^^  «"*  hlowUthout'Th; 
risk  of  being  devastated  in  return    Though 

^onie  ^retaliatory  warheads  m?ght  sUn 
through,  the  nation  which  struck  flfstmieht 
calculate  that  it  would  survUe  wW^  fts 
victim  would  be  shattered 

In  the  ABM  debate  we  are  forced  to  at 
tempt  to  think  about  the  unthlnlSbl^and 
imagine  the  unimaginable     "'"""^'"e  and 

r.J^''  information  about  the  ABM  system  is 
are  a"^"! b^1^?rr '^^^- ^'^P^^^  °Sn?Sn 
are  available  both  for  and  against  Sen  Ted 
Kennedy  commissioned  a  studV  wMch  ?e 
jeaed  the  ABM  as  unsound.  Arthur  Goldberg 
pSent""^""*"  '=°'^"™^  ^^°"t  'ts  d^! 
Former  Sec.  of  state  Dean  Acheson  hMdc 
another  committee  vigorously  farr?ng'th^ 

^ff  for...^""'^.'^'''"*^*'--   the  Presllents 

■1^«  ?T    ?!i,Po"'=y  ^''^r.  endorses  It. 
ex^^tfv  Hn^  f^"^  ^'^'^^  '«  «P»t  almost 
o^tnn.    ?   °  '^*  ^^^'^^'^  °n  the  issue  and 

S  tie  fLcr  ''"'*""  "'^  '^'^  °PP°^'^  ''^^ 


Such  friends  of  the  military  as  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington,  former  secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  oppose  the  ABM. 

If  the  Vietnam  War  has  proved  anything. 
it  is  that  America  cannot  afford  guns  and 
enough  butter.  Dare  we  risk  diverting  more 
multi-billions  from  the  pressing  domestic 
problems  here  at  home?  If  we  solve  the  ABM 
riddle,  won't  the  Soviet  find  new  means  of 
circumventing  it  and  leave  us  faced  with 
.spending  multl-multl-bllllons  to  counter  the 
new  threat? 

On  the  other  hand,  do  we  dare  remain 
without  a  defense  against  Red  Chinese  mis- 
siles as  that  nation  developys  the  potential 
of  dropping  nuclear  weapons  on  our  cities? 
Chinese  leaders  often  have  expressed  the 
willingness  to  sacrifice  hundreds  of  millions 
of  their  people. 

Dare  we  wrench  the  fxjlicy-making  deci- 
sion from  the  hands  of  the  President  in  this 
matter?  He  and  his  advisers  are  In  {possession 
of  the  top-secret  information  which  is  not 
available  even  to  the  100  U.S.  Senators. 

Cost  estimates  for  such  defenses  run  a  tre- 
mendous gamut.  Whom  are  we  to  believe? 
The  original  figure  for  a  limited  Safeguard 
ABM  missile  program  was  (4  billion.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  it  is  estimated  at  anywhere  from 
$7  billion  to  $13  billion. 

The  ABM  system  would  comprise  the  most 
complex  computerized  structure  ever  devised, 
and  there  would  be  no  way  of  testing  its  ef- 
fectiveness until  fights  of  enemy  nuclear 
missiles  were  descending  on  this  country. 

At  this  distance,  without  benefit  of  pre- 
cise technical  information  and  accurate 
enemy  Intelligence,  we  cannot  make  a  de- 
finitive statement  about  the  ABM. 

We  can  say  this,  however,  with  complete 
assurance.  If  It  is  found  necessary  to  in- 
voke the  anti-ballistic  missile  system,  it  will 
be  another  victory  for  fear. 

Ultimately  we  must  lead  by  example,  not 
shield  ourselves  against  a  hostile  world.  We 
cannot  build  walls  high  enough  or  create 
enoxigh  ABMs  to  keep  out  the  enemy  when 
the  real  enemy  is  fear. 

It  is  the  enemy  within,  the  fear,  the  in- 
security, which  is  the  ultimate  foe.  We  are 
doomed  to  unceasing  rounds  of  defense  built 
upon  defense,  each  more  costly  and  more 
ghastly  than  its  predecessor,  until  we  pre 
able  to  create  a  world  in  which  we  can  live 
In  peace. 


ADDRESS  BY  CAPT.  J.  EMMETT 
SEBRELL  BEFORE  COMMODORE 
CLUB.  LAKE  WYLIE.  S.C. 

Mr.  HOLI.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  4.  1969.  a  superb  address  was  given 
by  Capt.  J.  Emmett  Sebrell.  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  before  the  Commodore  Club  in 
Lake  Wylie.  S.C.  Captain  Sebrell  has  had 
a  distinguished  military  career  partici- 
pating in  the  South  Pacific  invasions 
from  Guadalcanal  to  Bougainville,  and 
he  is  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  war.  The 
thoughts  presented  in  his  speech  are 
well  reasoned  and  forceful,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Capt.  J.  Emmett  Sebrell 

Commodore  Moore;  Vice-Commodore  Reed, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen — 
it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  with  you  and  participate  in  this  won- 
derful occasion.  As  I  look  around  your  fine 
facility  and  take  note  of  all  the  fine  looking 
sea-going  craft.  I  can't  help  but  recall  the 
words  of  John  Paul  Jones  when  he  said.  "I 
wish  to  have  no  connection  with  any  ship 
that  does  not  sail  fast,  for  I  Intend  to  go  in 


harm's  way".  Were  he  here  today  I  know  he 
would  feel  safe  in  sailing  with  you  good 
people. 

Freedom  ia  our  heritage.  And  every  citizen 
owes  a  great  debt  to  the  many  Americans 
who  worked,  and  fought,  and  died  to  pre- 
serve it. 

We  might  recall  the  authors  of  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  who  gathered 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  These  courageous 
men  had  faith  in  the  principles  of  freedom. 
They  were  patrolts;  and  they  were  revolu- 
tionaries. In  his  Inaugural  Address.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  warned  that,  "we  dare  not 
forget — that  we  are  the  heirs  of  that  first 
revolution."  And  he  also  reminded  us  that, 
"the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought,  are  still  at  issue 
around  the  globe." 

And  indeed  we  should  call  to  mind  the 
struggle  which  set  our  nation  free.  We  should 
often  remind  ourselves  of  those  gallant  rebels 
who  demonstrated  what  a  few  staunch  men 
can  accomplish.  For  the  same  beliefs  which 
sustained  the  Revolutionary  Army  at  Valley 
Forge,  are  being  tested  once  more  through- 
out the  world,  and  even  in  our  own  hem- 
isphere. Those  ragged  soldiers,  huddled 
around  their  fires  in  that  snow-covered  en- 
campment, proved,  as  future  Americans 
would  prove  again,  in  muddy  trenches,  in  re- 
mote foxholes,  in  steaming  Jungles,  and  on 
stormy  seas,  that  there  is  no  convenient 
time,  no  comfortable  place,  to  stand  up  for 
freedom. 

Today  freedom  has  been  challenged  anew. 
Once  again,  free  men  must  be  willing  to 
stand  up  for  their  freedom — or  risk  its  loss. 

The  Free  World  is  faced  with  the  grim 
challenge  of  godless  communism,  a  challenge 
that  extends  to  every  area  of  human  en- 
deavor. As  a  nation,  and  as  individuals,  we 
find  our  heritage  of  liberty  and  justice 
threatened  by  those  who  have  sworn  to  top- 
ple free  civilization.  The  communists  seek  to 
degrade  the  dignity  and  the  integrity,  of  the 
individual.  As  free  men  throughout  the  world 
face  this  relentless  communist  challenge, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  freedom  is  in 
Jeopardy.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  important  stake  of  the  United  States  In 
the  crises,  the  disorders,  which  rack  our  trou- 
bled world.  That  is  why  we  as  a  nation  must 
strive  to  maintain  our  strength;  why  we 
must  increase  our  national  strength  in  every 
form,  moral,  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary. 

The  military's  primary  responsibility  is  to 
preserve  our  freedom;  and  that  is  why  the 
United  States  has  developed  the  most  power- 
ful military  force  in  the  world.  Our  mighty 
Air  Force,  our  modern  Army,  our  fighting 
Marines,  and  our  versatile,  powerful  Navj'. 
stand  ready  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
individual  to  liberty  and  Justice,  wherever 
and  whenever  they  are  threatened. 

As  a  military  man.  it  is  my  Job  to  under- 
stand the  uses  of  military  power;  to  evaluate 
the  dangers  of  a  military  threat.  But  as  a 
citizen.  I  must  express  my  belief  that  the 
greatest  danger  that  confronts  our  heritage 
of  liberty — is  not  military.  Rather,  It  is  the 
possiblliy  that  \^e  may  fail  to  recognize  the 
grave  obligations  that  our  freedom  Imposes 
upon  us;  that  we  may  fail  to  grasp  the  real 
meaning  of  freedom.  For  while  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  freedom  must  be  respected  and 
safeguarded,  we  must  remember  that  freedom 
involves  responsibilities  as  well  as  rights, 
obligations  as  well  as  privileges. 

Perhaps  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  the 
passage  of  time,  have  concealed  the  two  sides 
of  freedom.  Perhaps  we  have  placed  too  much 
emphasis  on  privileges — on  rights.  Every  day 
we  hear  of  someone  defending  his  right  of 
free  speech — his  right  to  trial  by  jury — his 
right  to  equal  opportunities.  But  how  often 
do  we  hear  someone  insist  on  his  right  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  to  their  neigh- 
bors, to  their  community,  to  their  country. 
Yet  without  a  balance  between  rights  and 
responsibilities,  without  a  balance  between 


prlvUegee  and  obligations,  freedom  is  a 
meaningless  goal.  Freedcxn  in  the  abstract, 
freedom  of  and  by  itself,  never  made  a  society. 
Nor  has  freedom,  all  by  Itself,  ever  saved  one. 
Rather — freedom  Is  an  opportunity. 

As  free  men,  living  in  a  free  society,  we 
Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
our  individual  destinies.  We  are  able  to  live 
our  lives  in  human  dignity.  Freedom  fur- 
nishes the  framework  In  which  we  can  most 
effectively  carry  out  our  respwhsibilltles.  And 
that  is  why  the  vital  issue  In  a  free  society  is 
how  we  use  our  freedom.  The  vital  question 
is  whether  or  not  we,  we  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  will  seize  the  opportunities 
that  our  freedom  provides. 

We  live  in  a  complex  world,  a  world  beset 
by  Increasingly  complex  problems.  Very  often, 
the  vital  role  of  the  individual  Is  obscured  In 
a  maze  of  pressing  and  intricate  tasks.  Yet, 
the  Individual  is  still  the  central  figure.  Our 
problems,  world  problems,  national  problems, 
domestic  problems,  are  created  by  individ- 
uals. And  these  same  problems  will  have  to 
be  solved  by  individuals. 

The  future  of  our  nation,  of  all  free  soci- 
ety, depends  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen;  upon  the  efforts  of  individual 
men  and  women,  acting  with  a  strong, 
courageous,  and  personal  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. A  strong,  responsible  community;  a 
strong,  responsible  nation;  is  the  direct  prod- 
uct of  strong  and  responsible  citizens.  The 
prime  movers  of  history  have  not  been  blind 
force — but  rather,  stout-hearted  men. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  the  past 
decade  of  the  common  man.  But  the  real 
achievements,  the  lasting  achievements, 
spring  from  the  uncommon  man.  Achieve- 
ments spring  from  the  man  who  sees  his 
responsibilities;  who  accepts  them,  and  who 
is  willing  to  put  forth  the  extra  effort  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities. 

As  responsible  members  of  society,  our  first 
effort  must  be  to  understand  the  problems 
which  we  face.  As  citizens,  we  have  to  keep 
informed;  we  have  to  stay  alert  to  the  vital 
and  pressing  issues  of  local,  national,  and 
international  significance.  For  a  democracy 
begins  with  informed  people.  In  a  democracy, 
the  government  represents  the  will  of  the 
people.  Yet  even  tliough  we  ought  to  under- 
stand ovir  problems;  to  talk  about  them:  to 
discuss  them;  all  the  talk,  all  the  speeches 
in  the  world,  can  net'er  be  a  substitute  for 
action.  Talk  is  only  a  prelude  to  action — to 
hard  work. 

People  often  hear  so  much  about  a  problem 
they're  apt  to  believe  something  is  being  done 
about  it;  if  not  by  themselves,  at  least  by 
someone  else.  But  life  doesn't  work  that  way. 
Everyone  here  wants  ojir  country  to  be  strong. 
We  want  our  nation  to  be  virile  and  dynamic. 
But  if  we  want  these  things,  you  and  I.  as 
individuals,  must  do  something  about  them. 
We  have  to  act. 

We  must  place  greater  emphasis  on  plain, 
old-fashioned,  hard  work.  We  must  recognize 
the  distinction  between  the  excellent  and  the 
mediocre.  We  must  be  willing  to  discipline 
ourselves  to  achieve  excellence,  and  to  ac- 
cept nothing  less. 

We  expect  our  country  to  be  an  example 
of  honesty,  of  Justice,  and  of  Integrity.  We 
expect  the  United  States  to  furnish  a  moral 
Image  to  other  nations.  But  again  if  we  ex- 
pect our  nation  to  set  the  standard,  you  and 
I.  as  individuals,  must  meet  our  own  com- 
mitments. We  must  be  honest  and  fair  in 
our  dealings  with  our  friends,  with  our 
neighbors,  with  our  business  assaoclates.  As 
individuals,  we  must  stand  up  and  be  counted 
wherever  and  whenever  our  principles  are  at 
stake.  We  must  insure  that  our  own  image 
Is  not  tarnished  by  lowering  our  standards, 
by  evasion,  or  by  moral  cowardice. 

We  expect  our  country  to  lead  the  Free 
World  with  vigor  and  decisiveness.  But  11 
the  United  States  Is  to  lead,  you  and  I.  as 
individuals,  must  likewise  accept  the  re- 
sp>onsiblllties  of  leadership  whenever  we  have 
the  opportunity.  We  worry  a  great  deal  about 
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the  uncommitted  naUons  of  the  world,  but 
perhaps  our  greatest  concern  should  b«  the— 
uncommitted  Americans;  Americans  who  fall 
to  accept  their  responsibilities,  who  fall  to 
use  their  freedom. 

What  we  have  today,  what  we  are  today 
Is  primarily  the  result  of  what  has  been  done 
In  the  past;  the  result  of  the  hard-won 
achievements  of  our  ancestors.  What  we  will 
have  tomorrow,   what  we  will   be  tomorrow 
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Mr,    MONTOYA.    Mr.    President,    a  aration  in  his  teaching  fields  durinjf  tliP 

unique    educational    program    Is    being  study  phases.                                     ^   "^ 

conducted   at   present   at   New   Mexico  "^he  requirements  for  receipt  of  a  B  S 

State  University.  degree  are  similar  to  those  of  regular 

The  cooperative  progi-am  in  teacher  students.  A  special  professional  educa 

20  students  from  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
The  program,  currently  directed  by  Dr 
Donald  Ferguson,  was  proposed  by  Dr 
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nation. 

The  United  States  was  founded  on  faith  In 
the  individual,  and  that  faith  will  be  ful- 
filled In  the  accomplishments  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. I  share  that  faith.  I  am  confident  we 
win  use  the  opportunities  our  freedom 
provides. 


Mrs.  Mary  Lou  DiMarzio,  senior  groun 
informs  me  that  the  program  is  con- 
tmually  seeking  to  improve  itself  a 
council  composed  of  elected  representa- 
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Donald  Roush  and  was  implemented  by  "^es  from  each  group  of  co-ops  meet^ 

Dr.  Jack  O.  L.  Saunders.  The  advantages  Periodically  to  discuss  problems  and  new 

of  the  cooperative  program  are  three-  ideas.                                              -  lu  new 
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nigher  education  an  opportunity  to  do     beginners  in  the  field  of  education 
!°_i'y.5''.^^'^."S  thein  to  earn  their  own        Mr.  President.  I  commend  Dr.  Soush, 


Mr.GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re-  way   through   college;    second  TteivA  Dr   Perc^on   n/^T.^     '^ '^'"^  ^"^'^ 

cently  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  in  these  students  2  years  of  experience  in  who  are  msDn^.ihST'^^.l'-  ^"'^  °^^^'' 

his  usual  forceful  and  forthright  man-  the  school  systems  as  teihei  aid^s  ai^S  TtaSciSg  ofoJ^fr^  1.??  ^^!f  """^^  °"^- 

ner,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  instructors;  third   the  students  ar^  a^p  Sent   fh«t   fl^    ^  ^  ^K  unanimous 

YOTTNG)  addressed  some  remarks  against  to  help  present  teVhersbfrnoS  ^Jective  stu^ln^  b^LnL       .1'  °i   *^'  ^°-°'^ 

^  ad  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  by  alleviating  the  heSy  l^^s  of TaS  ^ere  beinTl     h?  ^k'  ^''°''°- 

Star  on  Tuesday,  May  27.  This  advertise-  classrooms  and  time-consumiriR  tasks  --^ll^  -—-  "^-  "?  objection,  the  name.s 

^^1^  ^^1  ^.M^^'  a"'!  paid  for  by  Mai-  The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  produce 


colm  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City 
The  chief  assertions  made  by  Senator 
YotJNG  were  to  the  effect  that  the  ad 
contains  lies. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  this  adver- 
tisement very  carefully  and,  whUe  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  disagree  with 
statements  like  "the  Soviets  are  going 
for  a  first-strike  capability   and  there 
is  no  question  about  it,"  made  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird,  the  fact  that 
the  statement  was  made  cannot  be  cate- 
gonzed  as  a  lie.  I  am  privileged  to  sit 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
the    Armed    Services    Committee,    and 
after   thoroughly  reading   this  ad.   can 
find  nothing  in  it  that  I  would  categorize 
as  a  falsehood.  I  might  not  have  said 
that  Russia  "is  vastly  ahead  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  numbers  of  missiles,"  but 
v-astly"  IS  a  term  of  explanation  and 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  the  Rus- 
sians are  ahead  of  us  in  missiles,  and  in 
the  size  of  missiles.  There  might  be  some 
misconstruction  of  whether  or  not  Rus- 
sia has  exploded  a  100-megaton  bomb 
but  there  are  those  who  say  she  has 
and  there  are  those  who  say  it  was  60 
megatons.  Regardless  of  what  it  was  it 
was  big. 

I  defend  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
say  anything  he  wants  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  think 


experienced,   devoted   teachers.   This  is 
achieved  through  a  4-year  program  The 
students  participate  in  four  work  phases 
one  each  year,  and  attend  school  as  reg- 
ular students  the  remainder  of  the  time 
including  summer  school. 

In  the  first  work  phase,  all  students 
work  in  an  elementary  school.  Their  re- 
sponsibilities  consist   of   such   tasks   as 
grading  papers,  typing  tests,  and  study 
guides,  making  bulletin  boards,  collect- 
ing milk  money,  and  tutoring  children 
In  the  second  work  phase,  the  stu- 
dents  work  in  junior  high   schools  as 
teacher  aides.  Tutoring  has  proved  to  be 
of  special  benefit  to  all  concerned  and 
at    this    level    small    group    insti\iction 
takes  place.  The  third  year  co-op  is  con- 
sidered somewhat  analogous  to  regular 
student  teaching.  Students  work  at  the 
level  of  their  choice  where  they  teach  a 
6-  to  8-week  block  in  addition  to  the 
regular  duties  performed. 

The  final  work  phase  is  the  most  re- 
warding. Classified  as  "co-teachers  "  co- 
ops engage  in  a  diverse  program  consist- 
ing mamly  of  teacher  duties  under  the 
supervision  of  a  cooperating  teacher 
The  co-teacher  is  more  on  his  own  in  the 
classroom. 

One  weekly  seminar  is  required  for  all 
co-op  students  during  each  of  the  work 
phases   to  enable  them   to   discuss   ex- 
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our  words  to  make  sure  that  disagree- 
ment with  a  statement,  whether  it  be 
pnnted  or  spoken,  conveys  the  fact  that 
we  disagree,  but  that  we  do  not  disagree 
because  statements  made  were  lies 
Mr.    Smith   is   a   patriotic   American 


tion  from  a  variety  of  university  profes- 
sors in  the  content  of  professional  edu- 
cation. 

The  pay  scale  for  work  phase  is  grad- 
uated starting  at  $2  an  hour  at  the  fresh- 
man level  on  up  to  $2.65  in  the  senior 


who  feels  very  deeply  about  the  aX  ZJ.   ^k     °°  "^  ^  ^^'^^  ^"  ^he  senior 

so  deeply  thaThe^W^t  Ws  oii  m^n    •  IT'  ^^ese  eammgs  are  supplemented 

to   insert   thi«   ar?    w       I  °V^  "^o^ey  by  scholarships  and  student  loans  de- 

/^MhaJeiSus^tL%^°  IVu^'J^^  P''"^*"^  "P°"  individual  needs    Slghty 

course  of  debate  we  can  be  verv  raiitinn.:  tko  o* .,j      i, 

about  the  explanation  of  oirYeeSngs  twi  fi  ^^S  ^^^'^'  ^'^  °"^  '^'"^^^^  *"^ 

ui  our  leeiings.  two  6-week  summer  sessions  annually-. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecI 
ORD,  as  follows: 

SENIOR    GROUP 

Terry  Allman.  Lovlngton,  New  Mexico 
M.  Estella  Avalos,  Hatch,  New  Mexico 
Mary    Lou    DlMarzlo,    Truth    or    Conse- 
quences, New  Mexico. 
Jack  Durkln,  Hatch.  New  Mexico 
Kathleen  Grijalva.  El  Paso,  Texas 
Me'^ioo^^^'^'^^"   Hening.    Albuquerque,   New- 
Grace  Juarez.  El  Paso.  Texas. 
Danny  Martinez.  Hatch.  New  Mexico 
Susan  Pickett.  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 
Luis  Rodriguez.  Anthony.  New  Mexico  " 
M.  Lesette  Smith,  Tucumcarl,  New  Mexico. 

JDNIOR    GROUP 

Kenneth   Algner,   Parmlngton    New  Mex- 
ico. 

Lucille  Apodaca,  Garfield,  New  Mexico 
Romolo     Arellano.     Arroyo     Hondo      New 
Mexico. 

Joe  Avalos.  Hatch.  New  Mexico 
Dolores  Borrego.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Ray  Brito.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 
Fr.inces  Cardoza.  EI  Paso.  Texas. 
Kathy  Cobb.  Deming,  New  Mexico. 
Irma  Esparza.  El  Paso,  Te.xas. 
Rosemary  Estrada,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Celeste  Faison.  Las  Vegas.  New  Mexico 
Cynthia  Gomez,  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico 
Virginia  Gomez.  Artesia.  New  Mexico 
Agapito    Griego.    Ranches    de    Taos     New 
Mexico. 

Linda  R.  Hackler.  Hatch,  New  Mexico 
Judy  Hanover.   Alamogordo.   New   Mexico 
Linda  Johnson,  Roswell.  New  Mexico. 
Antonio  Lara,  Berno,  New  Mexico 
Irene  Martinez,  Hatch.  New  Mexico 
Janet  H.  Morgan.  Artesia.  New  Mexico 
Jane  Ellen  Neal.  Clovis.  New  Mexico. 
Carolyn  Russell.  Artesia.  New  Mexico. 
Kathleen  Weckel.  Roswell.  New  Mexico. 
Steve  Wilkerson.  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 

SOPHOMORE    GROUP 

Vonda  Allman,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
Syhia  V.  Alvarez.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Antonette  Archuleta,  Valdez,  New  Mexico 
A.  Gloria  Atencio,  Aztec,  New  Mexico. 
Boydette  Barnett,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 
Anita  Canul,  Van  Nuys,  California 
Linda  Doyal,  Roswell.  New  Mexico 
Bonnie  Hosie.  Vlsalia.  California 
Geraldine  M,   Jackson,   West  Nyack,  New- 
Beverly  Knight,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 


Catherine  Martinez,  Espanola,  New  Mexico. 

Emilia  Medina,  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico. 

Nancy  Mlxon,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 

Emma  MurlUo,  Anthony,  New  Mexico. 

Manuel  Palacios,  Anthony,  New  Mexico. 

Gloria  Rios,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

M.  Guadalupe  Rios,  Mesllla.  New  Mexico. 

Mary  Ann  Robinson,  Artesia,  New  Mexico, 

Raul  Salcldo,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Sharon  Smith,  Artesia,   New  Mexico. 

Barbara  B.  Spencer,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Rose  Marie  T.  Struck,  Truth  or  Conse- 
quences, New  Mexico. 

Estella  M.  Torrez,  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico. 

C.  Pat  Trujillo,  Sante  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

Kathleen  Williams,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

~        FRESHMEN    GROtTP 

Candace  Bannerman,  Grants,  New  Mexico. 

Carolyn  Byas,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Linda  H.  Coaker,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Carol  Cox,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Gloria  Cruz,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

George  Dodson,  Hagerman,  New  Mexico. 

Mary  Dorey,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

Janice   Dorrls,    Roswell.    New   Mexico. 

Gwenetta  Dunn,   Roswell,   New  Mexico. 

Nancy  Garvey,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Carmen  Hernandez,  Carlsbad.  Nev;  Mexico. 

Linda  Hight,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

Renee  Huber,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

Kathrjm  Jackson,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Mary  Jackson,   Deming,   New  Mexico. 

Dlanne  Johnson,  Truth  or  Consequences, 
New  Mexico. 

FYutoso  Lopez,  Ranches  de  Taos,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Carolyn  Maddox,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

Susan  Mehlgaii,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Maria  Orozco,  Jal,  New  Mexico. 

Teresa  Romero,  Tucumcart,  New  Mexico. 

Yolanda  Romero,  Ranches  de  Taos,  New 
Mexico. 

Terry  Lyn  RosandJch,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Nancy  Sanchez,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Lynette   Schultz,  Deming,   New  Mexico. 

Cjmthla   Shaw,   Roswell,   New   Mexico. 

Guadalupe  Silva,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Carol  Singleton.  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Alice  Thompson,  Hatch,  New  Mexico. 

Martha  Valdez,  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico. 

Manuel   Yanez,   Mesllla,   New  Mexico. 

INCOMING    FRESHMEN    GROtTP 

Mary  Allen,  Bayard.  New  Mexico. 

Teresa  Ann  Augustlnos,  Clovis,  New 
Mexico. 

Charles  L.  Boyle,  Espanola,  New  Mexico. 

Debra  Burnett,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

Maria  Chavlra,  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico. 

J.  Dale  Clark,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Frances  K.  Doyal.  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Sandra  Draper,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Kathryn  Eby,  Clayton,  New  Mexico. 

Diana  Esplnoza,  Belen,  New  Mexico. 

Maicle  Eyer,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

John  E.  Parrell,  Brlcktown.  New  Jersey. 

Magdalena  Gandara.  Lordsburg,  New 
Mexico. 

Bemlce  Garay,  Hatch,  New  Mexico. 

Yolanda  Gomez,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 

Lenora  Gonzales,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

Patsy  Harris,  Farmingt-on,  New  Mexico. 

Henry  Hudson,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Anita  Kay  Logan,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Yolanda  Martinez,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Susan  Matkovlch,  Grants,  New  Mexico. 

Linda  Sue  McBrayer,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Alice  McDonald,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 

WUma  McHalffey,  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico. 

Joy  D.  Mehlgan,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Kathy  Molina,  Grants,  New  Mexico. 

Dorothy  Oliver,  Hatch,  New  Mexico. 

Franklin  J.  Pacheco.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Blenda  Carol  Patton.  Cuba,  New  Mexico. 

Joyce  Perry,  Aztec,  New  Mexico. 

Jonathan  Phillips,  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico. 

Margarita  Ramirez,  Anthony,  New  Mexico. 

Steve  Rlnehart,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Debbie  G.  Sales,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 


Steven    C.    Singleton,    Laa    Cruces,    New 
Mexico. 

Nancy  Sullins,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
Pamela  S.  Townsend,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
Laura  Ann  Wallace,  Bayard.  New  Mexico. 
Lynell  G.  Wldner,  Melrose,  New  Mexico. 
Bonnie  Yocom,  Ft.  Sumner,  New  Mexico. 


STUDENT  UNREST 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  Mr.  Saxbe,  has  prepared 
a  most  perceptive  article  on  student  un- 
rest for  the  current  issue  of  the  Cleve- 
land State  Law  Review.  He  has  investi- 
gated the  causes  of  the  unrest  and  laid 
down  some  very  helpful  recommenda- 
tions for  remedies. 

Senator  Saxbe  served  three  terms  as 
Ohio  attorney  general  and  is  highly 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  issues  sur- 
rounding student  unrest.  Tills  article  Is 
well-founded  in  legal  knowledge  and 
enlightening  in  terms  of  its  perceptions 
of  today's  students  and  the  Issues  which 
concern  them.  Tlie  article  serves  to 
stimulate  positive  consideration  of  the 
student  viewpoint  on  these  issues,  which 
Is  certainly  a  step  toward  better  adult- 
student  communication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Student  Unrest 
(By  Senator  William  B.  Saxbe*) 
Many  people  have  recently  expressed  alarm 
about  the  student  unrest  in  our  universities 
and  on  our  college  campuses.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  submit  an  article 
to  The  Cleveland  State  Law  Review,  for  It 
provides  a  forum  for  me  to  express  my  views 
on  the  subject. 

By  student  unrest  I  do  not  mean  anarchy. 
As  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  said  In  a  com- 
mencement address  at  Dillard  College  in  New 
Orleans,  "Anarchy  is  anarchy  and  it  makes 
no  difference  who  practices  it.  It  is  bad,  it  Is 
punishable,  and  It  should  be  punished." 

In  trying  to  understand  the  unrest  in  our 
land  today,  we  must  not  confuse  activism 
with  violence;  nor  dissent  with  conspiracy. 
Therefore,  I  refer  to  unrest  of  the  spirit  and 
soul — not  violence.  The  Gallup  Poll  reported 
on  May  24  that  a  majority  of  students  agree 
with  the  basic  goals  of  the  militants,  but 
not  their  tactics.  Students  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  the  way  things  are  on  campus 
and  the  community  and  they  want  these 
things  changed.  Students  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  a  standard  of  living,  but  with 
a  way  of  life — one  that  Is  Just  and  moral. 

Anyone  who  is  past  that  time  of  life  which 
is  said  to  divide  the  young  from  the  old,  the 
trustworthy  from  the  untrustworthy — the 
age  of  30 — may  find  it  difficult  to  relate  to 
many  of  the  grievances  which  appear  to  ac- 
tivate many  in  our  student  population. 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  denounce 
vigorously  the  hair,  the  clothes,  the  morals, 
the  living  habits  and  never  listen  to  what 
they  say.  Perhaps  an  equal  danger  but  one 
only  a  few  have  succumbed  to  is  to  become  a 
camp  follower  of  the  young,  eagerly  chiming 
in  assent  to  anything  they  say  or  do. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  It  Is  mani- 
festly Important  that  we  not  fall  into  either 
position.  We  must  recognize  that  many  seri- 
ous and  troubled  young  people  are  dissatis- 
fied today  with  our  society  and  our  culture. 
That  dissatisfaction  has  its  roots  not  only  in 
the  way  these  young  people  perceive  that  so- 
ciety and  culture  but  In  a  number  of  wrongs 
objectively  part  of  that  society  and  culture. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


We  can  learn  from  this  new  generation. 
Just  as  they  can  and  must  learn  from  us. 
"The  present  generation  of  young  people  in 
our  universities  is  the  best  Informed,  the 
most  intelligent,  and  the  most  idealistic  this 
country  has  ever  known.  .  .  ,  TTie  ability, 
social  consciousness  and  conscience,  political 
sensitivity,  and  honest  realism  of  today's  stu- 
dents are  a  prime  cause  of  student  disturb- 
ances." ' 

Learning  requires  communication,  but  the 
Impasse  between  the  generations  more  often 
than  not  involves  a  failure  to  communicate. 
Although  both  groups  may  harbor  the  same 
Ideas,  they  express  them  in  a  slightly  different 
manner.  President  Nixon  said  in  his  In- 
augural address,  "We  cannot  learn  from  one 
another  until  we  stop  shouting  at  one  an- 
other— until  we  speak  quietly  enough  so  that 
our  words  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our  voices." 
Simon  and  Garfunkel,  folkslngers  and 
spokesmen  for  the  young,  expressed  similar 
thoughts  In  the  "Sounds,  of  Silence,"  =  one  of 
the  most  popular  songs  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration in  1968. 

For  a  mutual  Interchange  to  be  even  mod- 
erately successful,  however,  requires  that  we 
drop  some  of  the  slogans  and  habits  of 
thought  that  block  the  way.  Let  us  lower  our 
voices  and  look  at  the  problem  as  we  see  it 
today. 

A  major  premise  In  the  condemnation  of 
\-lolence  on  campus  is  that  "our  colleges  and 
universities  cannot  perform  their  vital  func- 
tions in  an  atmosjjhere  that  exalts  the  strug- 
gle for  power  over  the  search  for  truth,  the 
rule  of  passion  over  the  rule  of  reason,  physi- 
cal confrontation  over  rational  discourse." ' 
Professor  Nisbet  has  stated  that  this  is  true 
because  "The  university  is  the  institution 
that  Is,  by  its  delicate  balance  of  function, 
authority  and  hberty  and  its  normal  absence 
of  power,  the  least  able  of  all  institutions  to 
withstand  the  fury  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence." ' 

College  administrators  must  make  very 
clear  that  they  will  not  shrink  from  the  nor- 
mal disciplinary  sanction  of  suspension  and 
expulsion  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  which  they  serve.  Fur- 
thermore, "advance  plans  should  be  made  to 
determine,  insofar  as  p>osEible,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  university  will  use 
(1)  campus  disciplinary  procedures  (2)  cam- 
pus police,  (3)  court  injunctions  (4)  other 
court  sanctions  and  (5)  the  cdvll  police."  =  A 
successful  university  administrator  is  not 
different  than  a  successful  bartender  who 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  throw  out  a  ruf- 
fian in  order  to  stay  In  business  and  keep  his 
place  of  business  from  being  destroyed. 

Repression,  however,  by  Itself  Is  not 
enough.  Suppression  of  legitimate  grievances 
may  precipitate  reaction  outside  of  the 
peaceful  avenues  of  change  as  it  already  has 
In  some  instances.  Because  a  majority  of 
students  are  in  sympathy  with  the  goal  of 
the  militants,  but  not  their  tactics,  we  must 
as  responsible  citizens  and  I  must  as  a  re- 
sponsible legislator  attempt  to  define  these 
goals.  We  then  can  redirect  the  idealism  of 
youth  to  constructive  action  rather  than  de- 
structive despair. 

THE  CAUSES 

The  source  of  student  discontent  has  been 
analyzed  by  many  and  the  conclusions  range 
from  immediate  definitive  explanations  to 
others  which  are  less  Immediate  and  more 
esoteric. 

"Students  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  gaps 
between  professed  ideals  and  actual  per- 
formance. .  .  .  Today's  intelligent,  idealistic 
students  see  a  nation  which  has  achieved  the 
physical  ability  to  provide  food,  shelter,  and 
education  for  all,  but  has  not  yet  devised  so- 
cial Institutions  that  do  so."  « 

The  loneliness,  emptiness,  and  frustration 
that  students  feel  in  their  everyday  lives 
have  led  to  the  rise  of  the  antlhero.  For 
example,  many  of  you  are  undoubtedly  aware 
that  Dustm  Hoffman  has  become  something 
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ot  a  h«ro  of  th«  younger  generation  by  virtue 
of  hia  confrontotlon  with  lUe-g  hypocrisy  la 
the  movie.  'The  Graduate." 

Todays  youth  doea  not  reject  authority 
as  such,  but  the  hypocrisy  which  it  finds 
Inextricably  intertwined  with  it.  It  finds  this 
hypocrisy  in  a  war  which  it  cannot  under- 
stand, a  draft  which  it  finds  unfair,  and  a 
set  of  national  priorities  which  are  poorly 
structured.  ^^   ' 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  worldwide  revo- 
lution. In  trying  to  better  understand  it  I 
think  It  U  helpful  to  exanane  what  has  be^n 
^d  by  men  like  Professor  George  Wald.  the 
Nobel  laureate  from  Harvard.  Professor  Wald 
beUeve.  that  much  of  the  restlessness  manl- 
resting  Itself  on  our  campuses  and  In  our 
cities  can  be  traced  to  the  realization  by 
this  generation  that  it  U  by  no  means  as- 
sured of  Its  future. 

wl^V  ^^"^^  P'^P'*  ^'"^  "P  l'^  the  poet 
World  War  n  period,  an  era  where  we  have 
always  had  a  Pentagon,  an  Increasingly  laree 
army,  a  draft,  and  now  the  war  in  Vietnam 
TTiey  are  further  confronted  with  the  threat 
of   a   nuclear   holocaust,    chemical    and    bl- 
Rin^  *?!.  ''^*i;«'  '^'^  the  population  explo- 
slon.  The  youth  today  see  the  future  in  terms 
Of  nuotew  destruction  or  famine  resulting 
trom    tbe  population    explosion.    Is    it    anv 
wander  that  Professor  Wald  calls  today's  gen! 
eratlon    a  generation  In  search  of  a  future'"  " 
It   seems    to   me   that    the   purpose   of   a 
democrauc   form    of   government   is   to   in- 

fitw  ^^^'^^  "^^r^"  ''^'^"S^  ^  P^^<=-^^^  po- 
litical process.   Tet,   how  do  we  explain   to 

toir^.mf,';  ''^"^  "  ^^  "^^  "^^<*  effectively 
to  ^tltute  Change,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
Tills  group  has  witnessed  in  short  order  the 
a^ln^tlon  of  President  Kennedy.  Medga^ 
eni.^'"'^"'"  ^^-  ^""^  Senator  K 
!rL  fn    f*^  ^^'^  ^'^^'^  States  has  enuncl- 
ment    bt1\°'  ^"  ^"^  economic  develop. 
«nri  n,,  .       ^  "^"^"^  Violently  abroad  by 
sending  troops  to  the  Dominican  RepubUc 
because  we  did  not  like  what  was  goi^g  on 
there  and   dispatching  over  half  a  mlfuon 
troops  to  Vietnam  to  solve  that  prob^m 
dJ^f^    "■  '^*'  P^^^'^t  generation  of  stu- 
turbulent  eras  of  change   we  have   known 
fh^ir  ^/'^^'"lons  have   borne  the  marks  of 
^eir  formauve  years-the  generation   that 
^me    of   age    during   the    Depression    prob- 
acy  made   its   mark   in   Postwar  Amerl^'s 
se«nni°'  ^'^''"''y  '^'^  assurance  agXt  un! 
settling  change.  Characterizatloi^  could  be 
nof  L°'  "^'"'J  '""^  generations.   It  shouW 
not  be  surprising  that  our  students  reflect 

T^s  ^'  ;^r  '°™*"^^  y-"  -<i  th:^ 

years    as    I   have   shown    have   Increasingly 
been  characterized  by  violence  ""'"Biy 

whlcr.^n^^"'"  "^  ^*  °"^  *°°ther  factor 
f^  cL^nf  '  to  me  to  have  sUmulated  and 
c^h^'^^.w'^**"^-  ^^  ^  ^'™°st  become  a 
Cliche  but  there  is  much  truth  in  the  ob- 
servation that  relations  between  the  studeni 
body  and  teachers  and  between  each  of  thew 
groups  and  administrators  have  g^own  iT 
creasmgly  strained.  Where  once  th^re  wal'^a 

scS^Iars    th^T''''''^-  ^  '^'^'^^g  together  Of 
scholars,  this  was  replaced  by  an  olvmi'lan 
administration  cut  off  from  student  (Lnto« 
busily  raising  funds  and  promoting  The  de- 
velopment  Of   increasingly    close    Ls    wi^ 

X^'^v'f  '^'  '""'^'^^  ^^«  was  also  r^ 
placed  by  an  ever  growing  number  of  teach- 

research  often  for  government,  and  to  ore 
pare  material  for  pubUcatlon.  on  which  ad 
thrt''S>e?'  '"  '^'^''^  ^'^  ^  so^d^pe'ndent 
decrea^  to^r°T.  "'"'*"  ^'th  student^ 
trato^  K  .  ,°"'^"'"-  <^°"^8«  admlnis. 
Itlri^r    vL.^'^"°«    themselves    from    the 

Which  th^t^  t''"  '"''"^'"S  ^  «y«tem  in 
f^ul  .  teachers  became  more  Isolated, 
failed  to  provide  what  the  student*  haTa 
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light  to  expect.'  Let  us  not  forget,  teaching 
IS  the  primary  purpose  of  a  university 
v^^r   ^i«**^y    o^    Health.    Education    and 
Welfare,  Robert  Finch,  recently  said  "I  think 

7®k1T*.*°  ^^"  *  '°°8  l^rt"  look'  at  what 
is  beh  nd  this  student  unrest  It  is  not  simply 
the  Vietnam  War.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
laiiure  of  the  governance  of  education  the 
governing  bodies,  the  Institutional  appa! 
ratus  to  respond.  Probably  they  have  been 
more  rigid  than  almost  any  other  institution 
in  our  whole  society  .  .  .  m  the  face  of  very 
fast  changing  conditions." » 

There  Is  another  factor  adding  to  the  un- 
rest one  that  I  believe  cannot  be  overlooked 
t^o,^  ^*  n^  understand  our  youth  and  lU 
troubles.  That  factor  Is  boredom.  The  role 

d[sc^,«rt°°?  '"  ^*y'^  unsettled  world  was 
^^Prt  ?  M.  ^  '■^"^  ^^^y  ^y  Professor 
Robert  A.  Nlsbet  of  the  University  of  Call- 

hr,?t  5f  °°**^  *^^*  between  boredom  and 
brute  violence  there  is  as  close  an  affinity  hls- 

^H'^.il  ^  ^^"^^  ^^  between   boredom  and 

i^i^^"*°™  ""^^  ""^'"y-  ^^  '--''°'« 

•'Youth  is  beyond  quesUon  idealistic.  But 
VIh  ,'^  PJ^^ent  society,  youth  is  also  bored. 
Th^  .  »  n  ^""^  boredom  that  so  much  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  radical  polit- 
ical action  today  is  derived  .       " 

"It  Is  boredom  bom  of  natural  authority 
d^ved.  Of  too  long  exposure  to  the  void 
^ITZJ^'1'^''  '"""^  P*«^ts  uneasy  in 
^vf  r^,      ^'^'^   affluence   and   who  iiis- 
take  failure  of  parental  nerve  for  Uberality 

tl!f.  ^^"'■tors  grown  Intellectually  impo- 
tent  and   contemptuous   of   a   calllne   that 

tZs  '^h''^'  ^'"""'^  purposeless  de|reda- 
tlons    today    by    the    young    on    that    most 

tTe'=;?nTveTsft?".'^^"^^  ^^^"^^  ^"^""- 
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THE    LAW 

u^^.^Y  °*  '^^^  ^a"**  ^  reasonably  clear 
It   protects  speech.   Not  only   verbal" speech 

r^^n'f^r^"  °'  "^y->'-"'=-  «Peech^"t^ 
rMnain  free  from  government  restraint.  And 
we  have  long  since  resolved  the  argument 

th^     IV    between     Justice     Sanford.      who 

whlTLf'?^'''"^    "^^    "'^^y    discussion 
Which  was  a  "mere  academic  and  harmless 
discussion-  was  entitled  to  claii^  tkTpr^ 
tectlon  Of  the  First  Amendment   sui,a  ^5 
axid  Justice  Holmes,  who  readily   conceded 

^I'li'l'V  '''^^  ""  ^°  incitement     Sra^ 
673.  As  Justice  Brennan  put  it  in  Neu>  York 
Times  V.  Sullivan,  376  u's.  254.  270   uS 
we  have  "a  profound  national  commitment 

^ould    be    uninhibited,    robust,    and    wide 

t.i^iht''^^'^  enough,  however,  it  was  not  un- 
til the  present  Term  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  it  was  unequlvoc^Hv 
established   that  we  were  as  coSt^"^ 

^ud^n/'^'P"  ,*^'°  "  *^  exercrs^  by  o^ 
student  population  as  when  we  expressed 
our  Ideas  and  our  grlevaicee  ^^P'essed 

In  Tinker  v.  Des  Moinea  Independent  Com. 
munity  School  District.  393  U.S.  SM     19M) 

Trt.^^'^  ^""*  P'°'^^^  the  wearing  bvS 
school  students  of  black  arm  banci  to  so- 
nify distress  at  our  Vietnam  policy  "It  can 
t/Z?h^  ''^ argued  that  eitherstudens  or 
fr^H  "  ^^^  ^^^^  constitutional  rights  to 
ho^t  T«f  ""?"''  °'  e^'Pression  at  the  Ichool? 
Hn^.^f,^-  ■^"P"''  ^°^-  Because  the  opera- 
a  J^eat  nf  ,«»"'="1°"«'  institution  demand 
a  great  deal  of  order,  conduct  of  students 

nrl  °,"'  °^  ''^'^  ^'^  stemming  from  the 
Ji^!;,^  T'  °^  ^^^  °^  behavior,  which  "ma- 
?int,^,  h"'"P'*  '^la^work  or  Involves  sub- 
stantial disorder  or  invasion  of  the  rights  of 

hi  fh"'"  ?/'"'  ^'^'  ^  ^"''J^'^t  to  restriction 
by  the  authorities.  Violence  on  campus  is  not 
Umnunlzed.  See.  Barker  v.  Hardwav    283  P 

W^k-3^35''?i^£t*''^'-'^''^""^' 
The  line  thus  drawn  seems  to  me  reaaon- 


able  enough,  it  will  afford  the  student  col- 

^Z^'"^^'^'^  ''=^°«'-  '^'^  ^  whlTto  de- 
velop and  make  known  his  views,  on  both 
those  academic  matters  which  directly  affeci 

d  r^ntr"*  "-T^  ^''*"  P"''"'^  i^"«^«  Which  may 

d  rectly  affect  him  or  which  may  inter^l 
him  as  any  other  good  citizen  would  be  ai- 
terested.  We  tend  to  restrict  our  thinking  on 
this  subject  by  our  references  to  "children' 
or  kids  and  this  restriction  operates  to 
comfort  us  by  its  image  of  immalnrlty.  Bu 

Tr^H  ,  "/^^  ^*  *''"=^  """St  male  students 
graduate  from  high  school  is  the  age  at  which 
ihey  have  to  register  for  the  drafTand  whe 
male  college  students  are  confronted  with  the 
question  of  the  draft  during  their  entire  col! 
lege  careers,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their 
interest  not  only  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
Se  ective  Service  System  but  In  the  broader 
policy  issues  of  war  and  peace  Is  a  "mere- 
academic  one. 

But  even  were  the  overriding  issue  of  Viet- 
nam and  iu  satellite  Issues  to  fade  tomor- 
row, we  must  recognize,  I  think,  that  the 
youthful  student  of  today  Is  bound  to  have 
a    greater    Interest    In,    knowledge    of     and 
desire  to  change  the  world  about  hlinself 
Our  children   do   mature   earlier    The   per- 
^•asive   effect   of   television    makes   clear    t<j 
them  what  a  great,  big  complicated  world 
there  is  out  there.  And  their  sense  of  moral- 
ity   and   idealism,   not   yet   blunted   by   too 
much  contact  with  the  "realities"  we  take 
for  granted,  is  rightfully  appalled  at  the  gap 
between  the  Ideals  we  profess  and  the  lives 
we  lead. 

If  it  was  once  the  province  of  the  news- 
I'S,^?-}'^  Mencken's  phrase,  "to  comfort  the 
afflicted   and   to  afflict   the  comiortable  "  a 
province  largely  abandoned,  we  may    U  we 
are  willing  to  Usten.  find  our  youth  assuming 
that  role.  That  prospect,  it  seems  to  me    is 
more  than  sufficient  to  Justify  and  rational- 
ize  the  granting  of  greater  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  young  people  than  most  adults 
have  been  willing  to  consider.  In  the  exercise 
or  that  freedom  much  will  be  said  that  is 
nonsense,  or  unfair,  or  trite,  or  simply  wrontr 
fjut  m  those  respects  comparison  with  adult 
d  scourse    would    certainly    reveal    no    great 
difference.  But  I  remain  confident  that  the 
remainder    of    the    discourse    would    reveal 
fresh  thought,  insight,  and  perspective,  for 
which  we  should  be  most  grateful 

Unfortunately,  there  has  appeared  in  the 
ranks  of  our  student  protestors  some  whose 
pnmary  commitment  seems  to  be  to  violence 
and  senseless  disruption.  Whereas  the  great 
majority  of  student  dissidents  have  been  and 
are  concerned  with  the  quality  of  education 
offered  at  their  instltuUons  and  with  chang- 
ing through  the  available  political  proces^s 
and  local,  state,  and  national  policies  wlt'i 
which  they  disagree.  the«  is  a  significant 
minority  about  which   it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  suspicion  exists  they  prefer  chaos 
for  the  sake  of  chaos.  These  people  advocate 
freedom  of  speech  for  everyone  expressins? 
their  particular  views;  those  In  disagreement 
will  be  hounded  off  the  platform  or  out  of 
the  classroom.  These  people  not  only  con- 
done but  advocate  the  use  of  violence  They 
constitute  a  danger  to  the  academic  com'- 
munlty  and  a  danger  to  the  public  at  large 
There  is  very  little  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  or  ought  to  do  about  this  dan- 
ger.  The  answer  lies   In  adequate   law   en- 
forcement at   the   local   level;    but   perhaps 
more   Important   than   that,   it   lies   in    the 
ability  of  the  dissidents  among  the  students 
and  the  faculty  at  each  of  these  institutions 
making  clear  that  tolerance  of  violence  has 
ended,  that  the  "crazies."  as  they  have  been 
CO  loqulahy    dubbed,    are    endangering    not 
only  the  reforms  that  are  sought  but  that 
they  are  perceived   to  be  a  menace  by  the 
peaceful  dissidents.  Until  the  campus  revul- 
sion drives  the  violent  minority  out.  heavy- 
handed  federal  reaction  will  only  add  fuel  to 
the  flame. 

Some  fuel  is  already  there,  but  it  may  be 
the  minimum   which   the  Federal   Govern- 
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ment  should  undertake  to  apply.  I  refer  to 
§  504  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
Act  of  1968,  P.L.  90-575,  which  is  a  fund  cut- 
off provision  authorizing  school  authorities 
to  termlnat*  financial  assistance  to  any 
student  engaging  In  conduct  which  works  a 
"substantial  disruption"  of  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  the  Institution,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Government  Interest  in  not 
funding  students  addicted  to  violent  con- 
duct is  adequately  protected  by  vesting  In 
the  authorities  administering  the  institu- 
tional affairs  of  colleges  and  universities  the 
power  to  terminate  funds." 

An  inclination  to  be  more  harsh  is  revealed 
by  §  411  of  P.L.  90-557,  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions act  for  fiscal  1969,  and  thus  a  tempo- 
rary provision,  which  directs  the  termina- 
tion of  all  federal  funds  to  anyone  convicted 
of  any  crime  which  "involves  the  use  of  or 
the  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of  force, 
trespass  or  the  seizure  of  property"  of  an 
educational  Institution.  This  provision  re- 
moved any  discretion  from  local  administra- 
tors but  on  the  other  hand  it  did  base  termi- 
nation on  a  criminal  conviction. 

In  this  Congress,  however,  the  inclination 
to  be  tougher  is  stronger  and.  I  am  afraid, 
Irresistible  to  the  majority.  A  very  promi- 
nent bill  which  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  Is  H.R  10074,  which  would  re- 
qtUre  the  suspension  of  federal  aid  to  colleges 
and  universities  which  experience  disorders 
and  which  fall  to  take  unlisted  appropriate 
corrective  measures  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  put  down  disturbances.  A  whole  series  of 
bills  modeled  on  this  one  would  apparently 
take  away  the  discretion  of  college  adminis- 
trators with  regard  to  the  type  of  response 
appropriate  to  quell  unlawful'  disturbances. 

I  can  appreciate,  of  course,  the  frustration 
which  many  feel  at  the  continued  Illegal  dis- 
orders on  many  campuses.  I  too  feel  that 
some  administrators  have  displayed  less  than 
valor  in  dealing  with  some  disorders.  But  it 
seems  that  this  early  hesitation,  understand- 
able In  view  of  the  prevailing  feeling  on  most 
campuses  that  the  police  should  not  be  called 
in.  is  giving  way  to  more  firm  and  thoughtful 
handling,  which  should  increase  In  effective- 
ness as  experience  accumulates.  But  It  is  sim- 
ply not  true  that  each  crisis  can  or  should  be 
handled  by  summoning  the  police  and  the 
national  guard  at  the  first  moment.  As  the 
experience  In  California  indicates,  this  may 
only  prolong  and  exacerbate  the  situation. 

Thus.  It  seems  clear  that  a  federal  measure 
which  would  compel  college  administrators 
to  pull  out  all  the  stops  in  every  crisis  or  pre- 
crlsls  period,  or  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
.all  federal  financial  assistance,  is  an  overly 
harsh  and  ultimately  Ineffective  response, 
akin  to  using  a  cannon  where  a  rapier  is 
more  appropriate. 

Still  more  disturbing  is  a  bill  like  S.  1929. 
which  would  make  it  a  federal  criminal  of- 
fense to  disrupt  the  operation  of  federally 
assisted  colleges  and  universities.  The  bill  is 
disturbing  in  two  respects.  First,  any  act 
which  It  would  make  criminal  Is  already  cov- 
ered by  a  host  of  state  laws.  We  simply  have 
no  evidence  that  these  laws  are  not  being 
enforced,  that  they  are  inadequate,  or  that 
we  need  to  clutter  up  the  already  burdened 
federal  courts  with  hundreds  of  new  offenses 
ranging  from  throwing  a  rock  at  the  dean  to 
arson.  I  wonder  what  value  making  these 
matters  a  federal  case  could  possibly  have 
over  the  present  situation. 

Second,  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reach  these  offenses  is  premised  on 
the  fact  that  of  some  federal  financial  as- 
sistance, whether  directly  to  the  college  In 
the  form  of  grants,  loans,  or  contracts,  or 
Indirectly  in  the  form  of  students  paying 
tuition  out  of  federal  grants  or  loans.  Very 
few  Institutions  of  higher  education  would 
not  be  reached  this  way.  The  premise  Is 
a  tenuous  one,  however,  and  the  precedent 
It  would  set  for  federal  Interference  In  and 
control  over   the  day-to-day   operations   of 


these  institutions  is  unnerving.  If  federal 
Jurisdiction  Is  so  easily  asserted,  then  we 
may  be  closer  to  the  unitary  form  of  govern- 
ment throughout  the  nation  than  many  of 
us  had  thought. 

These  two  proposals  are  only  the  forerun- 
ners of  others  that  can  be  seen  down  the 
road  we  are  traveling  If  the  disturbances 
continue.  And  that  prospect  can  only  please 
the  so-called  militant  minority  which  wish- 
es to  provoke  the  ultimate  "confrontation" 
of  government  and  dissidents. 

A  criminal  jurisdiction  the  United  States 
Government  might  well  exercise,  however, 
in  a  productive  and  helpful  way,  lies  In  the 
enforcement  of  sections  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act.  18  U.S.C.  §5  2101,  2102.  These  sec- 
tions prohibit  the  utilization  of  the  facilities 
of  Interstate  commerce  in  order  to  foment  or 
to  incite  or  to  abet  In  fomenting  or  inciting 
a  riot  or  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in 
furthering  a  riot.  If  indeed  there  are  people 
in  this  country  who  are  planning  and  en- 
couraging violence  on  our  campuses,  if  in- 
deed there  are  ringleaders  of  chaos,  then 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government 
otight  to  prosecute. 

These  sections  are  not  directed  at  peace- 
ful advocacy  or  peaceful  protest.  They  do 
not  reach  marching  and  picketing  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  They  cannot  re- 
strain legitimate  assembly  and  speech  in  the 
pursuit  of  change.  What  they  can  penalize  is 
the  advocates  of  destruction  for  destruction's 
sake,  the  misguided  followers  of  Mao  and 
Fanon,  the  eager  Insurgents  who  want  to 
polarize  our  society. 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  allegations 
about  planning  and  fomenting  on  a  n^itlon- 
wlde  basis,  if  there  Is  sufficient  evidence,  the 
Attorney  General  should  cause  the  conven- 
ing of  a  grand  Jury  to  consider  indictments. 
Whichever  way  such  a  case  turned  out  it 
might  well  clear  the  air  and  take  from  the 
shoulders  of  those  pressing  for  needed 
change  the  suspicion  that  they  are  Impli- 
cated in  illegality  and  the  burden  of  guarding 
their  flanks  from  the  disrupters. 

THE    FtrrURE 

I  believe  that  student  unrest  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  current  malaise  confronting  our 
country.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  re- 
volt of  the  diminished  man  "  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh  believes  that  the  younger  generation 
has  conceived  a  "new  humanism." 

"It  is  an  angry  generation,  yes.  but  its 
resentment  is  not  the  disgust  of  the  genera- 
tion for  which  Beckett  speaks.  Its  resent- 
ment Is  not  a  resentment  of  our  human  life 
but  a  resentment  on  behalf  of  human  life: 
not  an  Indignation  that  we  exist  on  Earth 
but  that  we  permit  ourselves  to  exist  in  a 
selfishness  and  wretchedness  and  squalor 
which  we  have  the  means  to  abolish.  Resent- 
ment of  this  kind  is  founded,  can  only  be 
founded  on  belief  in  man.  and  belief  In 
man — a  return  to  a  belief  In  man — is  the  re- 
ality on  which  a  new  age  can  be  built."  ''" 

I  came  to  Washington  with  a  mandate 
from  the  citizens  of  Ohio  to  seek  alternatives 
to  our  present  dilemmas.  We  are  currently 
faced  with  the  revolt  of  the  sttident  and  the 
revolt  of  the  taxpayer.  The  two  are  related. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  have  spent 
approximately  one  trillion  dollars  on  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces.  Today  our  Federal 
expenditures  for  defense  and  defense  related 
costs  are  greater  than  all  Federal,  state  and 
local  outlays  for  social  security,  health,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  agriculture,  and  yet  the 
military  budget  continues  to  grow,  spurred 
by  a  seemingly  self-propelled  mechanism 
which  operates  with  little  or  no  attention  to 
merit  or  national  needs." 

We  are  presently  in  the  midst  of  a  missile 
gap  scare — the  third  such  scare  since  1960. 
All  three  have  been  groundless.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  new  round  in 
the  arms  race — more  costly  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  any  which  preceded  it.  What. 


then,  have  we  purchased  with  our  money? 
How  will  the  next  generation  of  college  stu- 
dents react  when  they  are  raised  in  an  era 
of  "first  strike  capability,"  Antl-B&lllstlc  Mis- 
sile Systems  (ABM)  and  Multiple  Independ- 
ently Targetable  Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRV)? 
To  maintain  our  current  foreign  fKJllcy  is,  to 
me,  a  ticket  on  the  Titanic! 

Therefore,  I  have  continually  spoken  out 
against  the  ABM  and  proposed  a  moratorium 
on  MIRV  testing,  expressing  my  doubts 
about  military  effectiveness,  enormous  cost, 
and  adverse  effect  on  possible  disarmament 
talks.  I  believe  we  should  immediately  pro- 
ceed with  strategic  armament  talks  with  the 
Soviet  iTnlon. 

We  cannot  be  the  policemen  for  the  entire 
world.  Gunboat  diplomacy  ended  with  the 
creation  of  nuclear  weapons.  An  arms  race 
In  a  nuclear  age  is  unthinkable.  A  halt  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race  does  not  require  uni- 
lateral disarmaments.  We  can  maintain  our 
nuclear  deterrent  provided  by  our  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBM). 
bombers,  and  Polaris  submarines  while  we 
negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
we  must  confront  the  assumption  of  risk  and^ 
turn  It  from  a  risk  of  war  to  a  gamble  for" 
peace.  This  decision  need  not  be  Irrevocable. 
It  is  a  calculat-ed  risk — one  that  can  be  re- 
versed if  conditions  or  events  change. 

Because  the  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents has  come  of  age  in  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  eras  in  world  history — an  era 
marked  by  foreign  and  domestic  \'loIence.  I 
believe  that  the  elimination  of  a  foreign 
policy  characterized  by  violence  may  reduce 
the  level  of  domestic  discord. 

Furthermore.  I  will  continue  to  listen  to 
the  grievances  of  students.  Many  have  re- 
freshingly constructive  ideas.  Others  have 
nothing  to  say.  Yoxi  can  only  learn  what  they 
have  to  say  by  listening  to  them.  Maybe 
then,  they  will  realize  that  our  democratic 
form  of  government  does  institutionalize  a 
process  of  change  in  a  peaceful  political 
manner. 

FOOTNOTES 

•William  B  Saxbe,  Ohio  Republican,  was 
elected  to  his  first  term  In  Nov.  5.  1968,  alter 
long  service  at  the  state  level.  Before  moving 
to  Washington.  Saxbe  served  four  terms  in 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  and  three 
terms  as  Attorney  General. 

Saxbe  was  majority  leader  of  the  Ohio 
House  at  age  34  and  was  speaker  at  37.  He 
also  sen-ed  as  Attorney  General  longer  than 
any  man  in  Ohio  history. 

Saxbe  was  born  June  24.  1916,  in  Mechan- 
Icsburg,  Ohio,  and  still  make  his  home  there. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  Ohio  State  University  Law  School  and 
had  been  a  lawyer  since  1948. 

The  Senator  and  his  wife.  Dolly,  have  three 
children— sons  William  Jr.  and  Charles,  and 
daughter,  Juli.  and  one  grandchild. 

Saxbe  is  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  Korea.  His  Senate  committee  assign- 
ments are  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  also  serves 
on  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

'  ".  .  .  within  the  sounds  of  silence  .  . 
And  In  the  naked  light  I  saw  10.000  people 
maybe  more — people  talking  without  speak- 
ing; people  hearing  without  listening;  people 
writing  songs  that  voices  never  share:  No 
one  dare  disturb  the  sound  of  silence 
Hear  my  words  and  I  might  teach  you.  Take 
my  arms  and  I  might  reach  you.  But  my 
words  like  silent  rain  drops  fell,  but  echoed 
in  the  well  of  silence." 

-Report  of  the  Fact  Finding  Commission 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  Disturbances  at 
Columbia  University  (Cox  Commission), 
p.  4   (New  York.  Vintage  ed.  1968). 

'  Interim  statement  on  campus  disorder 
issued  by  the  National  Commission  on  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

•Professor  Robert  A.  Nlsbet.  "When  Au- 
thority Falls,  Raw  Power  Moves  In,"  reprint- 
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©d  Congressional  B«cord,  June  5.  1969   oases 
14847-14848.  ^^ 

'Interim  statement  on  campus  disorder 
Supra  3. 

•Interim  sUtement  on  campus  disorder 
Supra  3. 

■  Speech  of  Professor  Oeorge  Wald  Kresge 
Auditorium.  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology, 
March  4,  1969,  reprinted  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. March  26.  1969,  pages  7688-7689. 

»The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965   Com- 
mittee   Report    No.    650    89th    Congress     1st 
Session,   p.   56  states:    "The   committee   has 
noted   that   there   has   been   a    tendency   In 
recent  years  for  college    teachers  to  devote 
less   time   to    classroom   Instruction   and   to 
personal  counseling  of  studenu  than  previ- 
ously,  factors  which  have  become  more  evi- 
dent   as    Institutions    of    higher    education 
have    become    larger   and   more   Impersonal. 
While    recognizing    the    importance    of    re- 
search—which   this   committee   has   encour- 
aged   In    other    legislation— we    nevertheless 
are  hopeful  that  this  act  will  serve  to  en- 
courage the  expert  and  the  teacher  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  classroom  and  the  student. 
We   look   to   an   equitable   balance   between 
research  and  teaching  and  between  the  out- 
side lecture    platform    or   publishing   house 
and  the  classroom. 

"  Interview  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Robert  Pinch.  Wash.  Post 
pA4.  May  11.  1969. 

"  Professor  Nlsbet.  supra  4. 
"  "Existing  laws  already  withdraw  finan- 
cial aid  from  students  who  engage  In  disrup- 
tive  acts.   Additional   laws   along   the   same 
lines  would  not  accomplish  any  useful  pur- 
pose. Such  efforts  are  likely  to  spread,  not 
reduce  the  difficulty.  More  than  seven  mil- 
lion  young   Americans   are   enrolled   In   the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities;    the  vast 
majority    neither    participate    In    nor    sym- 
pathize with  campus  violence.  If  aid  is  with- 
drawn from  even  a  few  students  In  a  manner 
that  the   •    •    •   views  as  unjust,  the  result 
may  be  to  radlcaUze  a  much  larger  number 
by   convincing   them    that   existing   govern- 
mental Institutions  are  as  Inhumane  as  the 
revolutionaries    claim.    If    the    law   unjustly 
forces  the  university  to  cut  off  financial  aid 
or  expel   a   student   the   university   as   well 
may   come   under   widespread   campus   con- 
demnation. '  Interim  statement  on  campus 
disorder,  supra  3. 

"  Archibald  MacLelsh.  "The  Revolt  of  the 
Diminished  Man,"  Saturday  Review,  June  7 
1969.  .CI, 

"Report  of  the  Consrresslonal  Conference 
on  the  Military  Budget  and  National  Prior- 
ities, p  3  and  4. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
SURTAX  EXTENSION  COUPLED 
WITH  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, Mr.  Mansfield,  spoke  on  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  surtax  and  tax  reform 
and  outlined  the  compromise  position  de- 
termined by  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  the  majority  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  state- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, together  with  the  statement  of  the 
able  minority  leader.  Mr.  Dirksen,  has 
received  my  careful  study. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  and 
the  capable  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Mr.  Long,  for  placing  before 
the  administration  and  Congress  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  compromise  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  response  of  the 
minority  leader,  indicating  that  the  pro- 
posal "is  open  for  negotiation'  and  that 
It  has  not  been  rejected  as  reported  in 
speculative  news  stories. 


It  is  my  genuine  hope  that  the  admin - 
IstraUon  will  accept  this  schedule  and 
procedune  on  Senate  consideration  of  the 
surtax  and  tax  reform.  The  proposal  to 
temporarily  extend  the  surtax  through 
November,  by  which  time  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  tax-reform 
package,  is.  in  my  thinking,  a  commit- 
ment to  press  for  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  and  for  enactment  of  tax  reform 
I  am  convinced  that  the  surtax  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  my  belief  that  we  cannot  take 
the  chance  of  rejecting  the  extension 
urged  by  the  administration.  Neverthe- 
less, I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial—as  argued  by  supporters  of  the  sur- 
tax—that It  be  enacted  immediately   I 
agree  with  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  Saturday.  July  26: 

r«f^  '°°^  f^  current  Income  withholding  tax 
rates  remain  In  force,  there  la  danger  neither 

rnfl^H^'^'^y  «!««<="  nor  Of  a  retlrn   to  an 
inflationary  monetary  policy. 

I  reject  the  arG:ument  that  our  faUure 
ip^tof*  ^^  permanent  surtax  extension 
Hnn l/''^V°  ^"^s"on  the  determina- 
tion of  our  Government  to  combat  infla- 
tion. Such  arguments  appear  to  place 

.^nc.^o""''^  ^"/u**^"  °^  ^"  anti-inflation 
program  on  the  suri;ax.  Senators  well 
taow  that  the  problem  is  more  complex 
A^  the  srniple  proposition  of  a  surtax 
Mr.  President,  the  policy  committee 
statement  is  a  firm  indication  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  committed  to 
a  comprehensive  tax-reform  package. 
TTie  coupling  of  surtax  and  tax  reform 
should  be  equitable  and  just  for  the  peo- 
ple who  bear  heavy  tax  burdens.  Tax 

aIh'T  Jf  /",'*  f^  "'•^^"t  as  the  surtax. 
And  certainly  in  the  interest  of  lone- 
term  benefits  it  is  more  urgent.  In  the 
nnal  analysis,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
tax- reform  package  will  be  needed  to 
carry  through  a  surtax  extension  This 
remains  to  be  decided.  But  on  one  issue 
there  Is  no  doubt.  The  citizens  of  this 
Nation  want  tax  reform.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibUity  to  assure  that  this  issue  is 
brought  into  focus  and  that  reforms  are 
carried  forward.  The  arrangement  ad- 
vocated by  the  policy  committee  provides 
this  needed  assurance. 

Tax  reform  will  not  be  left  to  come  as 
it  may.  It  will  not  be  left  to  chance  I 
am  convinced,  despite  considerable  dis- 
agreement among  the  experts,  that  the 
temporary  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
final  action  coupled  with  tax  reform  will 
be  supported  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens. 

The  Democratic  policy  committee  pro- 
posal is  reasonable  and  responsive  It 
^ould  be  accepted  by  the  administration 
This  will  do  more  in  the  long  run  to  stem 
the  fears  of  what  might  happen  to  our 
economy  and  to  avert  the  possibUlty  of 
a  defeat. 
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SENATOR  EDWARD  KENNEDY 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  Is  an  outstanding 
Senator  and  an  eflfective  majority  whip. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  recognize  his 
abUity  and  dedication  to  his  duties  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  Senator  Kennedy  has 
many  more  years  of  constructive  service 
to  give  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
of  Massachusetts,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  continue  to  have  their  support. 


Much  has  been  written  these  past  days 
about  the  recent  tragedy  involving  Sena- 
tor Kennedy.  Of  all  the  reports  and  In- 
sights provided,  however.  I  believe  that  a 
column  written  by  David  S.  Broader  and 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  is  among  the  best.  It  reminds  us  of 
our  role  in  the  lives  of  those  around  us  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  tlie  hope  that  it  will 
be  read  by  all  thoughtful  and  concerned 
Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Politicians.  Pundfts  Plated  God  Wrrn 
Edward  Kennedy's  Lite 
(By  David  S.  Broader) 
The  power  of  genuine  tragedy,  as  defined 
by  Aristotle  and  understood  by  every  genera- 
tion since.  lies  In  Its  demonstration  that  all 
men.  even  the  powerful  and  the  mighty,  can 
be  Judged  and  found  wanting  Just  because  we 
are  all  mortal  and  all  have  flaws. 

It  Is  tragedy's  demonstration  of  our  com- 
mon susceptibility  to  Pate  which  Aristotle 
said  must  move  any  man  to  pity  and  terror. 
And  it  is  this  which  unites  the  audience  and 
the  actors  in  any  of  the  great  dramas  of  lit- 
erature or  life. 

Yet,  In  all  that  has  been  written  this  past 
week  about  the  latest  adversity  In  the  life  of 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  little  has  been  said 
about  the  significance  of  the  tragedy  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  caught  up  In  Its 
unfolding. 

Honesty  requires  that  the  effort  be  made. 
For  whatever  fault  may  be  attributed  to  Ken- 
nedy In  the  events  surrounding  the  acci- 
dental death  of  his  passenger,  the  reaction  In 
the  politlcaJ-Joumallstlc  world  of  Washing- 
ton shows  unmistakably  how  far  those  of  us 
who  Inhabit  that  world  have  succumbed  to 
the  sin  of  pride — the  very  sin  for  which  the 
heroes  of  so  many  Greek  tragedies  were  re- 
buked by  the  gods. 

Our  shock  at  what  has  happened  is  based, 
not  Just  on  our  sjrmpathy  for  the  victim  and 
her  family  and  for  Kennedy,  but  on  our  hurt 
that  the  future  we  had  arranged  for  him— 
in  our  own  minds — Is  now  altered. 

In  this  sense,  the  Incident  at  the  Poucha 
Pond  bridge  brings  a  rebuke  to  all  of  us — the 
politicians  in  both  parties  who  were  calculat- 
ing how  his  1972  presidential  campaign  could 
be  made  to  serve  their  Interests,  the  Journal- 
ists who  were  anticipating  the  excitment 
and  rewards  of  another  Kennedy-Nixon  con- 
test— to  all  of  us  who  in  the  arrogance  of  our 
pride  had  arranged  his  life  In  advance  for 
him. 

This  reporter  has  no  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Edward  Kennedy,  but  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  since  our 
first  meeting  at  a  coal  mine  outside  Beckley. 
W.  Va..  In  1960.  He  Impresses  me  as  a  man 
of  some  talent,  of  great  Industry  and  dedica- 
tion and.  most  of  all,  of  continued  capacity 
for  growth. 

I  would  assert  now,  as  I  did  before  last 
week's  accident,  only  one  strong  conviction 
about  Ted  Kennedy:  Whatever  his  capacity 
for  service  to  his  country.  Kennedy  ten  years 
from  now — at  47 — will  have  more  to  offer  In 
the  way  of  leadership  than  he  does  in  1969. 

Yet  there  were  many  In  politics  and  Jour- 
nalism who  had  determined  In  their  superior 
wisdom  that  he  must  run  for  President  In 
1972.  Kennedy  has  lived  with  this  knowledge 
and  the  pressure  It  entails.  Whatever  his  own 
wishes,  he  has  known  that,  with  every  pass- 
ing day,  the  choice  was  being  taken  out  of 
his  hands  and  being  forced  on  him  by  poli- 
ticians and  pundlte  who — at  minimal  risk  to 
their  own  careers — were  recklessly  brave  In 
dictating  what  his  course  should  be. 

Ultimately,  every  man  must  set  his  own 
course  and  accept  the  consequences.  In  my 
lifetime,  I  have  seen  two  very  different  men-^ 
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Adlal  Stevenson  and  Barry  Ooldwater— per- 
suaded to  run  for  President,  against  their 
own  best  Judgment.  Neither  case  ended 
happily. 

Yet.  before  Kennedy's  accident,  there  were 
men  in  Washington  with  enough  self-con- 
fidence (or  whatever)  to  assert  that  of  all 
the  men  in  public  ofHce,  only  this  one  37- 
year-old  Senator  had  the  capacity  to  "unite 
the  Democratic  Party."  Even  now.  some  have 
the  temerity  to  argue  that  Kennedy's  reputa- 
tion must  be  rescued— not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  so  that  he  can  run  in  1972. 

Some  of  these  men  are  politicians  and 
Journalists  who  came  to  power  and  promi- 
nence with  John  Kennedy.  Just  18  months 
ago,  some  of  them  were  exerting  a  similar 
kind  of  pressure  on  Robert  Kennedy  to  run. 
But  these  counselors  do  not  control  the 
fates  of  the  men  they  seek  to  manipulate. 
That  must  be  clear  now  even  to  them. 

All  their  planning  and  charting  were  for 
naught  when  the  lives  of  the  three  famous 
Kennedy  brothers  crossed  those  of  three  ob- 
scure fellow-cltlzens.  Lee  HarvBy  Oswald  Slr- 
han  Bishara  Sirhan  and  Mary  Jo  Kopechne 
Two  of  the  brothers  are  dead:  the  third's 
future  Is  in  doubt.  Two  of  those  Fate  placed 
In  their  paths  are  dead:  the  third  is  under 
sentence  of  death. 

Does  It  not  behoove  us  all  to  stop  plavlng 
God  with  other  men's  lives? 
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A  VERY  GOODLY  BAY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  great  natural 
treasure  of  Maryland.  Its  blue  waters 
make  up  the  most  fertile  marine  pas- 
tures in  this  hemisphere.  Its  historj-  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  State's  past  Its 
recreational  potential  is  a  prime  reason 
why  Maryland  is  known  as  the  land  of 
pleasant  living. 

As  one  who  lives  on  the  Chesapeake 
I  can  only  agree  with  Capt.  John  Smith's 
1607  description  of  the  bav  as  "a  very 
goodly  bay." 

Like  every  body  of  water  in  America 
today,  however,  the  bay  is  threatened 
by  pollution.  From  Industry  and  towns, 
from  ships  and  nuclear  powerplants' 
pollutants  contaminate  the  bay  impair- 
ing Its  beauty  and  threatening  its  ma- 
rine productivity.  Tlie  latter  is  particu- 
larly disturbing  for  the  bay  provides 
most  of  the  Nation's  supply  of  bluecrabs 
and  oysters. 

Until  recently  this  country  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  bay  and 
our  other  estuaries.  Bv  and  large  they 
were  ignored  by  many  public  officials  and 
studied  in  depth  by  only  a  few  scien-, 
tists.  Mar>-land  provided  an  exception  to 
this  rule  but  even  here  the  effort  was  not  , 
equal  to  the  need.  Our  lack  of  knowledge 
reflected  a  lack  of  concern  over  our  es- 
tuaries. This  led  to  neglect  which  in  turn 
lias  endangered  these  valuable  bodies  of 
water. 

In  order  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  knowl- 
edge, I  wrote  the  NaUonal  Estuarine  Pol- 
lution Study  into  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966.  This  study  was 
carefully  drafted  so  as  to  provide  us  with 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  our  estuaries 
as  well  as  recommendations  to  protect 
them. 

I  also  helped  pass  in  1965  legislation 
authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
build  a  hydraulic  scale  model  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  This  would  enable  ma- 
rine scientists  to  study  the  estuary  and 
learn  more  about  its  currents,  salinity 


levels,  and  tides.  The  model  will  be  built 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
will  provide  us  with  the  means  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  this  great  es- 
tuary. 

In  the  June  issue  of  Oceans,  John  O. 
Ludwigson  presents  an  excellent  article 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  writes  of  the 
great  productivity  of  the  bay  and  warns 
of  the  increasing  threat  from  pollution. 
I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
produce the  lovely  pictures  which  accom- 
pany Mr.  Ludwigson's  article,  but  I  rec- 
ommend his  words  to  all  concerned  with 
the  preservation  and  proper  development 
of  our  marine  resources.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Chesapeake  Bay 
( By  John  O.  Ludwigson ) 

Among  countless  tales  of  the  seven  seas 
very  rarely  do  you  hear  of  the  eighth  sea! 
a  landlocked  micro-ocean  that  splits  the 
state  of  Maryland  and.  with  a  little  help  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  makes 
an  island  of  most  of  Delaware. 

Yet  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Is.  In  many  re- 
spects, a  minor  sea.  It  can  claim  its"  own 
unique  internal  circulation  patterns,  cul- 
tural variations  that  make  the  east  and 
west  shores  virtually  different  countries,  a 
thriving  waterborne  commerce  and  an  in- 
creasingly flourishing  tourist  industry  Pi- 
rates once  piled  its  waters,  and  the  last  shot 
in  the  recurring  local  wars  has  not  yet  been 
fired. 

It  Is  a  peaceful  sea.  sheltered  from  the 
full  force  of  the  storms  that  howl  over  the 
other  seven,  but  tricky  enough  sailing  for 
anyone's  stomach  when  the  wind  whistles  up 
its  290-kllometer   (180-mlle)    reach. 

Perhaps  most  important  for  its  future 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  a  shallow  sea  hardiv 
more  than  9  meters  (30  feet)  deep  except  In 
its  central  channel  where  onlv  37  meters 
(120  feet)  of  water  cover  its  deepest  spot 
You  can  visualize  this  by  imagining  that  the 
Width  of  this  sheet  of  paper  corresponds  to 
the  width  of  the  Bay.  The  average  depth 
would  then  be  one-third  the  thickness  of  the 
page. 

This  shallowness  has  been  both  the  bless- 
ing and  the  principal  weakness  of  the  Bav— 
blessing,  because  It  is  a  major  factor  In  the 
Bay's    remarkable    biological    productivity- 
weakness,  because  it  makes  the  Bay  especiallv 
vulnerable    to    pollution.    Chesapeake    Bav 
today,  is  literally  fighting  for  Its  life. 
history  op  the  bay 
It    was    a    different    story    when    Captain 
John  Smith,  freshly  arrived  from  England 
viewed  it  in  1607: 
'      "There  is  but  one  entrance  by  Sea  Into  this 
Country,    and    that   is   at   the    mouth    of   a 
very  goodly  Bay.  18  or  20  mvles  broad 
within  Is  a  country  that  mav  have  the  pre- 
rogative    over    the     most     pleasant     places 
knowne.  for  the  large  and  pleasant  navigable 
Rivers,   heaven   &    earth   never   agreed    bet- 
ter to  frame  a  place  for  man's  habitation." 
He  sailed  up  and  down  the  "Chlsapeack" 
Bay   (dining,  undoubtedly,  on  ovsters)    ap- 
parently delighted  with  all  that  he  found 
Captain  Smith's  diary  contains  the  account 
of  one  fishing  experiment  on  the  Potomac 
River  where  the  party  found    "that  abound- 
ance  of  fish,  lying  so  thick  with  their  heads 
above  the  water  as  for  want  of  nets  ...  we 
attempted    to    catch    them    with    a    frying 
pan  .  .  .  neither  better  fish,  nor  more  variety 
of  small  fish  had  any  of  us  ever  seen  in  anv 
place. . .  " 

There  were  Indians,  too.  Assateagues,  Nan- 
tlcokes.  Susquehannocks,  and  Choptanks,  all 


of  Algonqulan  stock,  and  also  found  the  Bay 
a  pleasant  place  to  live.  Most  of  Its  geo- 
graphic features  today  are  named  for  them. 
Chesapeake,  for  example,  may  be  a  deriva- 
tion of  Tschlswapekl— "highly  salty  body  of 
water" — or  K'che-seplack- "country  on  a 
great  river." 

On  his  way  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Bay,  Captain  Smith  encountered  a  series  of 
Islands  first  charted  by  Bartholomew  Gilbert 
in  1587  and  named  the  Russell  Isles  for  that 
expedition's  surgeon.  On  one  of  the  largest. 
Captain  Smith's  diary  says,  "there  was  a  myle 
or  two  of  fresh  water  ponds  (though  the  is- 
lands are  almost  at  sea  level]:  fish  and  fowl. 
and  the  kindness  of  the  soil  makes  it  a  nice 
place  to  live."  He  named  the  Island  Smith 
I.sland,  for  himself. 

From  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown. 
Virginia,  the  colonists  slowly  moved  up  both 
shores  of  the  Bay.  One  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments. In  1634.  was  a  colony  at  St  Marys 
City  sponsored  by  Cecil  Calvert,  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore  and  first  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land. The  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  now  has  a  population  of  about 
200.  The  state  capital  was  moved  to  Annap- 
olis in  1694. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  band  of  dls- 
sldents— their  complaint  Is  lost  to  history- 
had  left  the  colony  and  headed  across  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  form  their  own  colony.  They 
landed  on  Smith  Island  In  1657,  liked  It  and 
stayed,  dropping  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  history  for  300  years. 

For  a  time,  in  fact.  Smith  Island  was  a 
"kingdom."  Though  nominally  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  two  of  its  leading  citizens. 
Richard  and  Solomon  Evans,  ran  the  Island 
and  were  known  as  King  Richard  and  King 
Solomon. 

THE    BAY    TODAY 

This  brand  of  sturdy.  lsolation-fosTpr?d 
independence  Is  still  characteristic  of  the 
Bay's  eastern  shore  watermen  Until  1958. 
when  the  eleven-kilometer  ( seven-mile  i 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  opened,  linking  the 
eastern  shore  with  Annapolis  and  the  rest  <  i 
the  nation,  they  had  almost  no  dealings  with 
the  outside  world.  Oysters,  fish  and  good 
farming  land  supported  them  quite  comfort- 
ably In  an  affluent  Appalachian-like  culture 
Smith  Islanders  and,  especially,  iher 
neighbors  on  Tangier  Island,  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  in  Virginia,  still  speak  an 
English  that  Is  very  much  akin  to  seven- 
teenth century  usage,  though  modern  com- 
munications are  introducing  twentieth  cen- 
tury American. 

Like  other  such  water-oriented  communi- 
ties along  the  Bay's  shores,  the  Islanders  de- 
pend on  their  "micro-ocean's"  resources  for 
a  living.  Yet,  they  and  other  watermen  have 
been  extremely  reluctant  in  the  past  to  ac- 
cept sound  management  of  conservation 
practices. 

"God  put  the  oysters  there  and  when  He 
doesn't  want  us  to  have  'em  anvmore.  Hell 
take  them  away."  was  the  prevailing  phi- 
losophy. It  would  have  been  quite  adequate 
If  It  were  not  for  the  outside  world.  Steady 
and  largely  uncontrolled  dredging  of  the 
oyst«r  bars  ("rocks"  in  Virginia),  for  exam- 
ple, has  resulted  in  a  steady  decline  in  the 
crop.  Oystermen  produced  more  than  53 
metric  tons  (58  tons)  of  the  delectable  bi- 
valves in  1880:  the  1967  crop  was  onlv  about 
11  metric  tons  (12  tons). 

Where  the  oysters  went  Is  suggested  in  a 
passage  from  an  oyster  culture  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
Sciences : 

"In  1865  the  citizens  of  New  York  Citv, 
which  then  had  a  population  of  less  than 
900.000.  consumed  7.000.000  bushels  of 
oysters.  If  this  rate  of  consumption  had  per- 
sisted until  today,  about  61.000.000  bushels 
of  oysters  would  be  required  by  that  city 
each  year,  many  times  the  present  oyster 
production  of  the  entire  United  States'" 
Oysters  are  not,  of  course,  the  only  product 
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extracted  frcwi  the  Bay.  but  they  are  the 
blggeat  moneymaker.  Some  other  products  in 
order  of  their  landed  value  In  Maryland  are 
blue  crabs,  clams  (mostly  soft  shell),  stxlped 
bass  (known  locally  as  rockfish  or  Just 
"rock")   and  white  perch. 

The  crab6  are  sold  both  as  standard  hard 
shells  and  soft  shells.  Soft  shell  crabo  are  a 
Tangier  and  Smith  Islands  speciality,  though 
they  are  produced  all  along  the  shore.  The 
crabber  collects  hard  crabs  from  the  Bay 
and  sorta  them  into  floating  crab  pens  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  how  soon  they  are 
likely  to  shed.  The  day  the  crabs  shed  their 
shells  they  are  scooped  up  and  sold. 

Crab  conservation  has  proved   to  be  un- 
e.xpectedly  difficult.  It  seems  that,  as  a  result 
of  the   unusually   low  crab   harvest   in    1968 
(after  years  of  bumper  crops) .  an  examina- 
tion was  made  of  the  relationship  between 
the  number  of  spawning  crabs  and  the  sub- 
sequent population   levels.   The  relationship 
turned    out    to    be    almost    inverse!    Large 
numbers  of  spawners  never  produced  many 
off-spring,  while  small  spawning  populations 
always  tended  to  produce  great  numbers  of 
crabs.  Within  those  general  conditions,  the 
anrfual  crab   populations   fluctuated   wildly. 
'  a   phenomenon  not   yet  explained  satisfac- 
torily. 

Besides  producing  most  of  the  nation's 
supply  of  blue  crabs  and  oysters.  Chesapeake 
Bay  residents  are  also  avid  consumers.  A 
favorite  local  Instltuuon  is  the  crab  feast 
About  five  large,  healthy  crabs  per  person  are 
steamed  In  a  huge  pot  for  20  minutes  over  a 
pungent  mixture  of  vinegar,  pepper,  salt 
mustard  and  Tabasco  sauce.  Crab-eating  fans 
and  a  generous  supply  of  beer  are  arranged 
around  long  tables  covered  with  multiple 
layers  of  newspaper.  When  the  crabs  have 
turned  bright  red,  they  are  piled  on  trays 
and  set  In  the  middle  of  the  tables.  Then  It's 
every  man  for  himself! 

Oyster  production  has  been  a  different 
story.  While  the  blue  crab  population  seems 
to  be  almost  Independent  of  Man's  actions, 
the  oysters  would  soon  be  wiped  out  without 
help.  The  oyster  bars  were,  in  fact,  rapidly 
being  cleaned  off  when  both  Maryland  and 
Virginia  began  to  act  to  preserve  this  valu- 
able resource,  Maryland,  especially,  has 
plowed  state  money  into  rehabilitation  of 
the  bars  that  are  the  watermen's  main  source 
of  Income. 

While  many  modern  oyster  collection  and 
farming  practices  are  still  almost  nonexist- 
ent— oyster  dredgers  must  use  sailboats,  and 
private  growing  areas  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain—production is  rising.  Since  1961,  Mary- 
land has  spent  about  one  and  one-third  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  on  Improvement  and 
mangement  of  its  natural  oyster  bars. 

Even  more  significant,  legislation  enacted 
In  1967  and  1968  now  provides  a  basis  for 
putting  the  public  oyster  fishery  on  a  self- 
sustaining,  nonsubsidlzed  basis.  The  sale  of 
seed  oysters,  marine-related  taxes,  license 
fees  and  fines  support  a  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Fund,  created  in  1967  and 
administered  by  the  states  Department  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  Affairs. 

Most  Important,  and  an  Indication  of  the 
way  the  state  is  moving,  in  1967  the  Depart- 
ment was  authorized  to  sell  to  private  oyster 
growers,  at  a  fair  market  price,  up  to  50 
percent  of  all  seed  oysters  produced  annuallv 
In  excess  of  35.240.000  liters  (one  million 
bushels)  In  1967,  that  amounted  to  4  903  750 
liters  (139.153  bushels). 

That  Is  not  a  lot  of  seed  oysters  but  it 
does  represent  a  revolution  on  the  Bay  For 
years,  the  watermen  have  defended  their  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  Bays  bountv.  Lease  of 
oyster  bottoms,  even  presently  nonproductive 
areas,  to  private  planters  would  soon  con- 
centrate the  Industry  in  a  few  hands  they 
argued,  and  the  hands  would  not  be  those  of 
the  traditional  oyster  harvesters. 

However,  as  Joseph  Manning,  director  of 
the  Department,  observed  last  fall  "A  re- 
markable change  in  attitude  of  the  oyster- 
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men  has  accompanied  the  State's  successful 
efforts  toward  repletion  of  the  oyster 
resource. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated,"  he  added, 
"that  an  Increase  of  more  than  150  percent 
in  production  has  had  no  significant  effect 
on  the  unit  price  received  by  the  public 
oystermen  for  their  catch."  A  few  private 
planters  have  existed  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Manning  revealed,  producing  a  bit  under  10 
percent  of  the  annual  oyster  crop. 

Virginia  has  taken  the  opposite  policy, 
leasing  nonpublic  Bay  and  river  bottom  land 
freely.  Though  the  private  lands  are  naturally 
less  favorable  and  less  extensive  than  the 
85.000  hectares  (210.000  acres)  reserved  by 
the  state,  they  have  consistently  outproduced 
the  public  areas  in  both  quantity  and  value. 
Virginia,  too.  has  permitted  powerboats  to 
dredge  oysters,  while  Maryland  has,  until 
recently,  stuck  to  sail. 

Differences  between  the  states'  laws  have 
not  always  been  purely  governmental  mat- 
ters. Oystermen,  seeking  to  protect  their 
rights,  have  occasionally  employed  bullets  as 
persuaders.  Poachers,  like  the  pirates  who 
plied  the  Bay  before  them,  have  shown  lit- 
tle respect  for  rights,  boundaries  or  the 
law. 

Things  have  quieted  down  somewhat  re- 
cently, but  there  was  a  time  when  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Tidewater  Fisheries'  in- 
spectors thought  It  prudent  to  mount  one- 
pound  guns  on  the  decks  of  their  ships. 

They  had  In  mind,  no  doubt,  such  inci- 
dents as  the  "Battle  of  the  Choptank  River  " 
fought  m  1888.  In  this  encounter,  the  two 
steamers  of  the  Inspector  Force  found  them- 
selves greatly  outnumbered  by  illegal  dredg- 
ing schooners  they  surprised  in  the  Chop- 
tank,  which  flows  by  Cambridge  In  the  cen- 
tral eastern  shore. 

The  battle  seemed  lost  for  sure  when  ten 
of  the  dredgers  lashed  their  boats  together 
and  ambushed  the  steamer  Governor  Mc- 
Lane.  floating  silently  to  within  rifle  range 
Defeat  turned  into  victory,  however,  when 
the  McLane's  captain  ordered  his  ship  to 
ram  the  oncoming  schooners,  sinking  two 
and  taking  two  others  captive. 

Just  after  World  War  II.  oyster  poachers 
from  the  Virginia  shore  became  a  problem 
in    the    Potomac    River,    which    is    entirely 
Maryland    waters.    By    this    time,    poaching 
technology    had    escalated    and    the    illegal 
oystermen    had    equipped    themselves    with 
modem,   fast   powerboats,  some  with   three 
large  engines.  The  police  countered  by  buy- 
ing a  war  surplus  PT  boat  which  they  armed 
with  a  .30  caliber  (7.62  mm)   machine  gun 
On    one    occasion    this    battleship    of    the 
Potomac  rammed  a  fleeing  poacher,  sUclng 
the  boat  in  half.  More  often,  the  machine 
gun   was   used   to  shoot  out   the  offenders' 
engines,  thus  sparing  both  men  and  boats. 

In  the  last  few  years,  technology  has 
escalated  again.  Now  it's  citizens'  band  radios 
that  make  the  waterbome  culprits  nearly 
invincible.  With  lookouts  posted  up  and 
down  a  waterway,  they  turn  into  "peaceful 
sport  fishermen"  long  before  the  Marine  Po- 
lice, as  the  force  is  now  called,  can  reach 
them.  This  has  forced  the  police  to  adopt 
guerrilla  tactics. 

One  young  policeman  described  an  opera- 
tion against  some  clam  dredgers  who  were 
tearing  up  an  oyster  bar:  "There  wasn't  any 
use  trying  to  sneak  up  on  'em  by  water  We 
could  hear  them  on  the  radio— they  had 
friends  on  the  dock  even  to  tell  them  when 
we  cast  off! 

"What  we  did.  we  tied  up  the  boat  down 
the  river  and  got  into  my  friend's  car  wed 
left  there.  We  took  off  our  hats  and  slouched 
down  so  as  not  to  attract  any  notice  and 
drove  up  to  a  farm  on  a  point  opposite  where 
they  were  dredging.  Then  we  sneaked  up  on 
them,  running  from  bush  to  bush  and 
crawling  along  the  ground  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  We  stayed  there  about  an  hour,  copy- 
ing down  their  numbers  (registration  num- 
bers on  the  boats)  and  making  a  record  of 
their  activities. 
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"Then  we  drove  back  to  the  boat,  cast  off 
and  went  over  to  their  dock  and  tied  im 
and  waited.  About  dark,  here  thev  came 
loaded  down  with  clams.  We  were  just 
lounging  there,  looking  unconcerned,  until 
they  tied  up  so  they  wouldn't  dump  tlie 
clams  overboard.  Boy,  were  they  surprised 
when  we  walked  over  and  told  them  thev 
were  under  arrest!  " 

Even  crabs  have  not  been  safe.  The  Marine 
Police  found  it  necessary  lat«  last  year  to 
issue  a  warning  to  would-be  "crab  snatch, 
ere"  that  they  faced  fines  of  #100  when  ar- 
rested. (A  crab-snatcher  Is  one  who  emptie.s 
other  people's  crab  pots  without,  of  course 
their  permission.)  The  police  attributed  a 
minor  boom  in  that  particular  crime  to  the 
high  prices  paid  for  crabs  in  a  year  of  lean 
harvest. 

POLLtJTION    PROBLEMS 

Chesapeake  Bay.  however,  faces  a  greater 
danger  than  crab-snatching  or  oyster-poach- 
ing.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  some  so  subtle 
they  are  hardly  noticeable  at  first,  it  is  be- 
ing slowly   poisoned. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  Baltimore  harbor 
the  upper  Potomac  River  and  a  number  of 
other,  smaller  tributaries,  the  process  is  not 
so  slow.  When  Paul  McKee,  Maryland's  Water 
Resources  Director,  asserted  that  the  Bay  is 
not  yet  polluted  before  a  State  Senate  com- 
mlttee  he  ran  head-on  into  an  irate  Senator 
and  yachtsman. 

"When  I  go  out  into  the  Bay  m  my  boat  and 
go  m  swimming."  observed  the  lawmaker 
I  m  a  different  color  when  I  come  up  than 
when  I  went  in.  If  the  Bay  is  so  good,  whv 
are  we  spending  so  much  on  research  Into  Its 
pollution  problem?" 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  there  are 
stages  and  degrees  of  pollution  and  all  the 
Bay  Is  not  yet  as  bad  as  he  described.  None- 
theless. Eugene  Jensen,  regional  director  for 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, estimates  that  total  annual  flsherv 
losses  from  pollution  in  the  Bav  and  Its 
tributaries  amount  to  $3  million— and  that 
Is  dockslde  value  of  the  fish  and  shellfish 
The  total  loss  to  the  area's  communities 
might  be  ten  times  as  much,  he  guesses 

"Chesapeake  Bay  has  a  definite  carrying 
capacity  of  people  and  activities,  communi- 
ties and  industries,"  observes  Dr  William 
Hargis.  director  of  the  Virginia  Institute  of 
Marine  Science  (VIMS).  "If  were  willing  to 
have  the  Bay  become  an  open  sewer  there  s 
no  question  that  we  can  pack  a  lot  more 
people  and  Industry  around  it. 

"But  its  also  pretty  obvious  that  if  we 
expect  Chesapeake  Bay  to  afford  those  uses 
and  esthetic  values  that  people  seem  at- 
tracted to.  then  the  carrying  capacitv  is  going 
to  be  less."  " 

VIMS  is  one  of  the  three  major  academi- 
cally oriented  oceanographlc  institutions  as- 
sociated with  the  Bay.  The  others  are  the 
University  of  Maryland's  Chesapeake  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  at  Solomons  in  the  cen- 
tral western  shore  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity's Chesapeake  Bay  Institute  which 
works  out  of  Annapolis  where  its  unique 
catamaran  research  ship  ties  up.  VIMS  Is 
located  at  Gloucester  Point,  Virginia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay.  Together,  the  Institutions 
comprise  the  Chesapeake  Research  Council 
perhaps  the  largest  grouping  of  estuarine 
scientists  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  forum  for  ex- 
change of  scientific  ideas  and  findings,  the 
Council  has  undertaken  a  program  of  co- 
operative research  on  the  Bay.  Each  of  the 
three  institutions  regularly  visits  its  portion 
of  a  pattern  of  oceanographlc  station  sites 
that  cover  the  entire  Bay.  When  the  dat.i 
from  all  the  points  are  assembled,  they  give 
a  good  picture  of  Just  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Bay  at  any  given  moment. 

Besides  the  Research  Council  Institutions 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration (PWPCA)  and  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries— both  a  part  of  the  US 
Department  of  the  Interior— maintain  labo- 
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ratories  at  Annapolis  and  Oxford,  Maryland, 
respectively. 

PWPCA  scientists  also  regularly  occupy  a 
similar  series  of  oceanographlc  stations  in 
the  Bay,  though  there  are  necessarily  fewer 
than  in  the  Council's  study.  The  pollution 
experts  are  looking  for  such  things  as  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  water,  bacterial  counts 
and  algal  blooms  that  signal  the  onset  of 
serious  pollution  problems.  (One  algal  bloom 
in  the  Potomac  last  year  actually  reached 
the  consistency  of  very  thick  green  pea 
soup.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  this 
intensive  study  of  the  "eighth  sea"  has  been 
the  discovery  of  a  unique,  two-layer  internal 
circulation  pattern.  At  the  surface,  every- 
thing seems  normal.  Water  from  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Potomac  Rivers  flows  into  the  Bay 
and  on  out  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  just  as  ex- 
pected. About  three  meters  (ten  feet)  down, 
however,  the  flow  comes  to  a  halt.  Farther 
down,  the  water  is  relatively  salty  and  mov- 
ing north  very  slowly,  into  the  Bay. 

The  Bay's  physical  oceanography  has  been 
most  intensively  studied  at  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Institute,  headed  by  Dr.  Donald  Prlt- 
chard.  Institute  scientists  have  found  that 
Baltimore  harbor,  a  growing  major  national 
seaport,  and  most  of  the  minor  tributary 
creeks  surrounding  the  Bay  also  have  unique 
circulation  patterns  of  their  own. 

At  Baltimore,  the  harbor  receives  almost 
no  freshwater  Infiow.  yet  there  is  complete 
flushing  of  its  waters  roughly  every  ten  days. 
The  reason  is  that  a  three-layered  circula- 
tion exists,  driven  by  salinity  differences  at 
various  levels  In  the  Bay  and  harbor.  Bay 
water  flows  Into  the  harbor  at  both  surface 
and  bottom  while  the  third,  intermediate 
layer,  fiows  from  harbor  to  Bay.  The  layers 
fiow  steadily  at  a  rate  of  about  482.000  liters 
(630  cubic  yards)  a  second  throughout  the 
year. 

In  the  shallower  tributaries,  still  another 
pattern  prevails.  Again  due  to  salinity  varia- 
tions, which  change  seasonally,  there  is  a 
two-layer  flow.  This  reverses  twice  a  year, 
however.  In  winter  and  early  spring,  the  less 
saline  Bay  waters  flows  in  over  the  saltier 
tributary  waters  which  flow  out  along  the 
bottom.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  salinity 
In  the  Bay  increases,  and  the  flow  is  In  at 
the  bottom  and  out  at  the  top. 

All  this  would  hardly  interest  anyone  but 
crabs  Eind  scientists  if  it  were  not  for  the 
growing  problems  of  handling  the  sewage 
outflow  from  towns  along  the  shore.  In  the 
Bay  and  Baltimore  harbor  there  is  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  disposing  of  silt  and  sedi- 
ment dredged  up  in  ship  channel  mainte- 
nance projects. 

Obviously,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence where  the  sewage  eflluent  is  introduced 
into  the  Bay.  Theoretically,  it  Is  quite  possi- 
ble for  sewage  poured  in  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay  to  wind  up  washing  through  Balti- 
more harbor,  which  already  has  enough  pol- 
lution of  its  own  to  cope  with. 

Worse,  there  are  the  oysters.  An  oyster  gets 
its  food  by  filtering  large  quantities  of  water. 
Thus,  It  not  only  will  pick  up  any  pollutants 
in  the  water,  it  will  concentrate  them.  For- 
tunately, oysters  will  clean  themselves  in 
from  two  to  six  weeks  if  transferred  to  clean 
water,  but  this  adds  expense.  Several  oyster 
areas  in  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  al- 
ready been  closed  because  of  pollution. 

A  major  new  worry  for  the  conservationists 
is  the  nuclear  electric  power  plant  now  being 
built  for  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  on  the  Calvert  Cliffs  along  the 
central  western  shore. 

The  Calvert  Cliffs  are  one  of  the  world's 
finest  hunting  grotmds  for  Miocene  fossils. 
The  30-meter-hlgh  (hundred-foot)  cliffs 
stretch  for  about  48  kilometers  (30  miles) 
along  the  shore,  where  they  are  continuously 
eroded  by  waves,  exposing  fossils  by  the 
thousands.  At  least  one  complete  whale  skele- 
ton has  been  dug  from  the  face. 

At  the  power  plant  site,  scientists  followed 


the  bulldozers  leveling  the  cliffs  in  a  project 
sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. Dr.  Lincoln  Dryden,  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, noted  that  it  is  the  first  thorough 
study  of  the  rich  fossil  bed  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

What  is  worrying  people,  though,  is  not  the 
fossils  but  the  unknown  and  largely  unpre- 
dictable effects  of  the  plant's  warm  cooling 
water  effluent.  In  full  operation,  the  nuclear 
plant  will  pump  a  reported  11.4  billion  liters 
(three  billion  gallons)  of  Bay  water  a  day 
through  its  cooling  system. 

In  trying  to  fathom  the  effects  of  this  on 
the  Bay  and  all  it  contains,  the  estuarine  sci- 
entists are  planning  on  the  use  of  a  hy- 
draulic model  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1965,  the 
United  States  Congress  authorized  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  build  such  a 
model.  Preliminary  studies  are  being  carried 
on  now.  and  Maryland  has  donated  a  site  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Bay  Bridge.  Tlie  need 
to  cut  the  Federal  budget,  however,  has  kept 
Congress  from  approprl.itlng  the  funds  for 
construction. 

The  model,  presumably,  would  be  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar 
facility,  simulating  the  James  River,  run  by 
VIMS  and  the  Corps  at  Vlcksburg.  Mississippi. 
This  large  concrete  model  of  the  river  in- 
cludes every  Jetty,  tributary,  obstruction  and 
meander.  Metal  "roughness  strips"  embedded 
In  the  bottom  make  it  possible  to  "tune"  the 
model  to  simulate  exactly  the  river's  flow 
conditions. 

The  Chesape.Tke  model  would  cover  almost 
four  hectares  ( nine  acres ) .  surrounded  by  an 
additional  nearly  three  hectares  (seven  acres) 
of  shops,  instrument  labs  and  pumping  facili- 
ties. It  will  contain  about  1.840.000  liters 
(65.000  cubic  feet)  of  water.  A  complete  12- 
hour  and  25-mlnute  tidal  cycle  will  be  simu- 
lated in  about  seven  and  a  half  minutes. 

Is  It  worth  It?  United  States  Representa- 
tive Rogers  Morton  (R.,  Md.)  thinks  so.  "Let 
us  Just  capitalize  the  fishery  only  on  a  50- 
year  b.xsis  at  a  conservative  estimate  of  $100 
million  a  year.  Under  this  simple  formula,  we 
have  an  astronomical  economic  stake  of  $5 
billion.  The  cost  of  the  model  and  center  Is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  one  percent." 

There  Is  more  at  stake  than  that,  how- 
ever. Maryland  bills  Chesapeake  Bay  as  "the 
land  of  pleasant  living."  And  so  it  is.  There 
are  8.166  registered  sailboats  In  that  state 
alone,  as  well  as  54,368  powerboats,  Annap- 
olis is  the  finest  sailing  harbor  between  New 
England  and  the  Bahamas,  as  well  as  the 
home  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Private  homes  now  stand  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der along  the  shores  where  there  were  only 
farms  a  few  years  ago. 

Public  access  to  the  water.  In  fact.  Is  an- 
other of  the  current  problems.  You  might  say 
the  Bay  is  in  danger  of  being  loved  to  death! 

To  protect  the  Bay.  even  from  its  friends,  a 
group  of  concerned  conservationists  set  up 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  in  1966. 
Prom  its  Annapolis  office,  executive  director 
Jess  W.  Malcolm  quietly  goes  about  his  task 
of  educating  the  public  and  urging  the  gov- 
ernments involved  to  action, 

"People  look  at  an  industrial  plant,  as  in 
Baltimore  harbor,  and  they  are  offended. 
They're  not  inspired  by  it,"  he  observes. 

"Once  the  Bay  is  eroded  so  people  no  longer 
look  on  it  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  they'll  no 
longer  care  about  it." 

They  care  now.  though,  and  the  fight  is  on 
to  preserve  the  Buy. 


OPPOSITION  TO  POPULAR  VOTE 
FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  no  secret  that  I  come  from  Arizona, 
and  it  is  also  no  secret  that  I  want  to 
see  the  more  lightly  populated  States 
protected.  Arizona  falls  into  that  cate- 
gor>'.  We  who  live  in  these  States,  which 
are  far.  far  more  numerous  than  the 


more  heavily  populated  ones,  have  no 
desire  to  see  our  Presidential  elections 
controlled  by  nine  or  10  of  the  larger 
States. 

Even  If  we  felt  that  all  elections  in 
large  cities  were  always  honestly  con- 
ducted, we  would  still  be  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  popular  election  vote  for  our 
President.  This  concept  is  wrong,  wrong, 
wrong,  and  the  Senate  would  be  making 
probably  the  major  mistake  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Government  if  we  ever  voted 
to  offer  this  to  the  American  people  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment.  Changes 
are  needed  in  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. I  have  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee on  the  changes  that  I  feel  should  be 
accepted,  but  I  also  testified,  in  as  strong 
language  as  I  could  muster,  against  the 
popular  vote  concept. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  published 
two  very  intelligent  editorials  on  this 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Do  Yon  Want  Your  State 

Disenfranchised? 

why  disenfranchise  so  many  states? 

If  the  proposal  to  replace  the  electoral  col- 
lege with  direct  presidential  elections  suc- 
ceeds. Arizona  will  be  one  of  a  number  of 
states  whose  voters  could  in  effect  be  disen- 
franchised. 

There  are.  according  to  the  1969  national 
census,  more  people  in  New  York  State 
than  in  19  other  states  combined.  Theoreti- 
cally, this  means  that  the  New  York  electo- 
rate could,  under  the  so-called  "popular" 
presidential  election  system,  outvote  the 
electorate  of  the  following  states: 

Arizona.  Alaska,  Nevada,  Wyoming.  Ver- 
mont. Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  North  Da- 
kota. Hawaii.  Idaho,  Montana,  South  Da- 
kota. Rhode  Island.  Utah.  New  Mexico. 
Maine.  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Oregon. 

(Under  the  electoral  college  system,  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is  that  New  York's 
electoral  vote  can  offset  the  electoral  vote 
of   10  states.) 

An  election  victory  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia could  count  more  than  an  election 
victory  in  26  other  states  combined. 

Obviously,  such  a  system  could  be  disas- 
trous in  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  its 
unique  regional  and  geographical  differences 
Yet.  the  proposal  for  such  a  system  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  our  earlier  series  of  editorials,  we  ex- 
plained the  need  for  electoral  reform.  The 
present  electoral  college  system  is  outmoded 
and  in  part  downright  unfair.  But  the  pro- 
posed remedy,  the  one  which  is  currently 
fashionable,  would  be  far  worse. 

It  would  invite  tampering  with  the  ballot 
boxes  in  the  large  cities  and  states,  thereby 
encouraging  boss  politics  and  political  cor- 
ruption. .  .  . 

It  would  encourage  the  proliferation  of 
splinter  parties  .  .  . 

It  would  obviate  the  need  for  a  genuine  na- 
tional consensus,  in  place  of  a  momentary 
and  perhaps  temporary  majority  mandate  . . . 

It  would  undermine  our  federalist  system, 
which  helps  restrain  uhchecked  federal  am- 
bition by  requiring  that  political  actions  be 
conducted  through  the  machinery  of  the 
states.  Thus  it  would  replace  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government  with  a  so-called 
"popular"  form  .  .  . 

And  as  noted.  It  could  In  effect  dlsenfmn- 
chise  a  sizable  number  of  states  whose  vot- 
ers have  Just  as  great  a  stake  in  the  presi- 
dency as  do  voters  in  the  iMger  cities  and 
states. 
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Bavh  1.  f.  hT""!  ^''^^  ^"'^"«»  Sen.  Birch 
u^l  '«  leading  the  drive  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  when  on^  two  ye!^ 

nf  Xt  "^^  a  proposal.  It  U  also  IntS- 
ing  that  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  would  be  so 
strongly  In  favor  of  popular  presidential  eleT 

JohnP^K^nni^  "h"^*^"'  *^«  '^te  ^e'L'dL*^ 
John  P   Kennedy,  delivered  one  of  the  most 

calle'd^^efoTm"*^  ''''  "^''^  «^^*-'  '^^^^- 
It  Is  true  that  there  can  be  no  progress 
without  change.  But  it  is  also  trSeTh^ 
t^^lf!'  fdi^rt">i'^ate  change,  does  not  au- 
tomatically lead  to  progress. 

iH  ^^.?  ^^^.'^Ke*  proposed  by  the  popular  pres- 
sort  of  change  that  could  lead  to  calamity 

TO   AVOID     BOSS     CONTROL 

infa  ^*rp??^  "^'  '*'''  ''*''  *^°P«  ^°'  inflat- 
ing a  step  toward  sensible  revision  of  the 

Co^T.l  """''T-  ^'"^«  '^  *^^  i'^  its  ?umclary 

Committee  a  bill  which  would  allot  electoral 

votes  on  a  dlstrlct-by-dlstrtct  basis  *'^"°'*' 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 

ITect'oral  Cou^^'"  V'"''  '""^"^  ^'^"^'^  'he 
far  J^H„^  t^^^"'*  substitute  direct  popu- 
^^J^u'""  °^  ''^^  president  and  vice-presi- 
-  cJent-Thls  would  be  the  wrong  way  to  go  for 
a  number  of  compelling  reasons  ^ 

m.'ll^'f  ^'^f'  '^"■^^  popular  election  would 
^f  th.  i!""^"""""'*'  "^^^^^^  '»  tl^e  structure 
RonnL^  ■*r>"''"^'''  ^°  ^956  Senator  John  P 
fo  thtf^'.n"';*^^'^  '•  '*'"  President,  pointed 
ieainstJ^,,*^""'*'"^  '^«  Electoral  College 
against  similar  proposals  Direct  popular  elec- 
tion, he  said.  ■While  purporting  tCb^  more 
democratic,  would  Increase  the  lower  of  a^d 
encourage  splinter  parties,  and  I  believrit 
would  break  down  the  federal  system  under 
Which  most  states  entered  the  Union    whrdi 

m3°J  e'th*,t''n"''"  °'  '''"'^'  ^""^  balances  o 
insure  that  no  one  area  or  one  group  shall 
obuin  too  much  power.'  B'"up  snau 

The  point  Mr.  Kennedy  made  about  snlin- 
ter  parties  is  another  of  the  reLons  Tr^l 

f^'n^'ln  the""'^  """''^  be ':r"nr We'ha" 
seen   in   the   recent   example   of  the  French 
election  h^w  proliferation  of  splinter  olr^fes 
can  confuse  the  issues  of  an  ejection  ^d^^te 
on  rh-'"^'i°'  ™*J°^  P'^^ies  a.ad  c^t  doubt 

toral  CoTeL^""*  ,°'  '^"  "°^^   ^"'^er  the  Elec- 
toral College  system  splinter  parties  are  in 

can^^brsri:rs^'^  ^^^^"  ^''"'^  ^'-"-  "->' 

^'p^r^^Sr'VrSs!^- 

direct  popular  vote,  and  this  is  a  point  which 
many  Americans  seem  to  m.ss.  Th^mav  hive 

w>^h"^fh  ^^^  P""^'^"^  Electoral  College  system 
with  the  practice  of  casting  each  stVt!.^ 
electoral  vote  m  a  bloc,  a  handful  of^he  most 
a>mn  r'  "^'"  ^'^  regarded  as  pivota!  Tt  !s 
almost  impossible  to  be  elected  wthn.f 
winning  most  ol  them.  Buf  thet  a7e  oX 
P' '"'"'-Winning  all  of  them  by  what^vir 
marg.n  is  not  enough.  It  is  still  necI^arT to 
trsutes^"'^"''""^'  "-^''-  °^  ^^eTesT^^ 

.£dfuror=s%rd"eLT^,;Sen? 

This  was  pointed  out  In  a  recent  article  bv 

w-ieace  at  Butler  University    He  notPH  j-ho* 
in  the  1968  election  54.6  per  cent  of  all  fhP 

Pennsylvania  ""■    °**'°    ^^^ 

^^Ttl^^-^-^-S.^- 
niinois.  for  example,  more  than  hal  of  ^2 
toui^state  vote  usually  is  cast  in  Coolc  County 
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The  significance  of  this  la  that  political 
machines  in  12  cities  m  9  heavily  pJ^uS 
^^.'^J*""  "P  P'^a'iaes  so  big  toat^ 
votes  In  the  rest  of  the  country  would  not 
"^Undef  t^  nation-wide  popul^ere^on 
do^  not  h^nnf '^**"*'  '=°"^''  »y«f»  this 
blTc?tv  vo?r  .  ^^""^  **"'  influence  of  the 

candidates  who  seriously  hope  to  be  elected 

c^,^^J  a  direct  popular  election  they 
could  concentrate  their  attention  on  theT^ 
most  populous  ones  with  the  biggest  cUi^ 
The  rest  would  not  matter  °'8K««'^  cities. 

b„7^!^;  "?  ^*''^  ^  ^y^^^  whlch-ln  aU 
h«%Iven?**"'^'^°"8*^°"t  «»'  history- 
Of  fhl  r     f  P'"e«idents  elected  by  plurality 

h  s^9S?Tn^r  "°*""  ^*''*  •^°*'"  Kennedy  in 
his  1966  Senate  statement.  "Nevertheless    it 

known,    untried,    but    obviously    precartou, 

fonra^rwhir  ^'^"'^°"«'  in  VsTolmry 
StTand  wh^   previous   Congresses   have 

crfflirEuTop:^*^"  ''•"'  ^^°'""«*^'y  ''*- 
Jus?a"truirir9  '^  J"^*  "  """-«*  -<« 

hair^i.^i^'^*'""*^  ^°"^S^  ^y^tem  which  we 
have  is  a  sound  and  successful  svstem    rt 

b?oc"vo«S"Thf  .''^.'^"^^  ^^^y  -''^"«  e 
Dioc    voting,    which    the    dlstrlct-bv-di<5trio(- 

bin  would  accomplish.  This  is  whatlotd  be 


the  citizens  of  Indiana,  whatever  the  theoret 
in  rt.r'^^l^'^^  extended  to  them,  Z„d 
^rst  bv  th°/.^*°.«  ?°"'"y  disenfranchised 
tl^\,^,J^^  emphasis  the  popular  vote  sys- 
tem would  place  on  the  blg-clty  states  And 
second,  by  the  heightened  fncemive  the  Z 
ZZZ^^'^i^^^  *°  fraudulent  voting  and  the 
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Disenfranchised 
One  aspect  of  the  popular   vote   amend- 
^If    ^'^r^'^  "y  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  oT  this 

pr^w-id^^^L-rl^^^^^^ 
£  if  Of  Vgrn\fe:^roT  tL-t- 

"r  c^t  hoVs^y'^by^KL^^f  ?ifi  ''f'- 
York  or  Chicago  or  Kansas  City 

thJ  fi'ct'that  0^"  '*«^-^'°P'"ent  In  view  of 
nf  tJf  V'  ""^^  argument  urged  in  behalf 

equalize  election  results,  and  that  matv,» 
matical  arguments  have  been  brought  for" 
ward  to  suggest  Indiana  and  othefstates 
would  gain  proportionally  if  the  popul^? 
vote  went  through.  But  these  argument^  i^ 
h^°"«^  \7'r^"*"8  as  arithmetic^  i?i^or^'the 
hard  realities  of  politics 

These  realities  include  the  fact  that  some 
nine  large  states,  of  which  Ind  ana  is  n^t 
one    encompass  some  51.9  per  cent  of  Thl 

c"'n  rol\L°^^'n^°"  ^"'^  '=«"''^  th^'ret  cam 
control  the  election.  Moreover,  within  these 
states  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  ponula 
more     inhibff"  '"  citles^-lth  a  miCt" 
Te^no't'^pTr^-"'"^^     "^"^^     ^"^l-- 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  in 
parent  that  electoral  efforts  wouW  h^ve  to 

states,   Where   the   most   voters   counted   hv 

T^J'T  'r  ^"  ^^^^^^'^  the  m^t  direct? 
It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  big  cltl4  and 
the  blg-clty  states  would  in   oolnt  nT  fo^ 
wieid  as  much  influence  or  more    San  unde 
the  present  system,  even  if  their  imjac^  on 

The  problem  becomes  more  serion.:  n,v,^., 
Z"  't?"";^«t  these  Cities  are  also  the  Tre'a^ 

ind  that  ^r'*"'"'^,'  ^'"'^  ^^  most  chrom^ 
and  that  the  popular  vote  approach  would 

WUhouT'fnf  r  '"<=«'»"ves  fo?  such  fraud 

^curred  so  far"f  f'  "°**  P""'^'"^  'ban  has 

=fhni/:-=^r^^oAr 

big-city  states  still  further 
Under  this  proposal,  m  short,  we  believe 


MILITARY  WASTE 
Mr.   MONDALE.   Mr.   President,   over 
the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  focusing 
on  the  administratlon-s  ABM  proposal  as 
we  consider   the  military  procurement 
authorization  for  fiscal   1970.  AlthS 
the  issues  involved  in  this  debate  are  o 
the  utmost  importance,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  a  number  of  other  programs 
authorized  by  the  bill  deserve  the  mS 
penetratmg  scrutiny  if  we  are  to^me 

clZ\'^  ^  ^"^"'  ^^^"^^  defense  buS 
Clearly  Congress  has  the  duty  to  elimi- 

TeScH^''^''  "^'^  wherever'^it  can  be 
In  this  regard  I  wish  to  draw  the  Sen- 
ate^s  attention  to  an  editorial  rj^enth" 
published  in  the  Waukesha    Wis    F?ep 

tXtiln'  h'^'°"'^  touches -on  the  ci' l" 
uibution    being    made    by    the    distin 
guished   Senator   from   Wisconsin  'm" 
Proxmire)    and  quotes  at  some  lennh 
from  his  July  newsletter  to  hS  consti 
uent^.  As  the  editorial  pointe  out  ?educ 
ing  military  spending  not  essential  to  the 

reducf  infl«^'  """^'"^  ^'^'''  ^^"  «ha°r^  V 
reduce  inflationary  pressures.  In  r  sens- 

tribute   i?/  'f^f'"''-  "'^'- ""'  ^^'d  to  con-' 
tiibute  in   substantial   measure   to   th= 

Nation's  defense  by  strengthening  o  ? 

economic  power.  We  cannot  expect    . 

maintain  our  position  of  powe?  anS  h  ° 

fluence  among  the  nations  of  the  foe 

ZZ^u^u''  """""«  to  be  wracked   n 
temally  by  soaring  prices  and  faced  wUh 
strong  discontent  on  the  part  of  a  grou 
ing  segment  of  our  society  ^       ' 

sem'tha^fS'^H;/  ^^'^  unanimous  con- 
RecoLd  ^^^°'''^^  ^^  P""ted  in  the 

wa?orX?.'i7  ']?  objection,  the  editorial 
as  follows       "  ''  ^""'''  ^"  ^^^  «^^°''"- 
PUBLIC  Has  Big  Stake  in  Military  Waste 
The  knack  U.S.  Senator  Bill  Proxmire  h.- 
for  reducing  complex  issues  to  the°rTlmpies; 
denominator  is  illustrated  In  his  Ju!y  le Ue 
to  Wisconsin  constituents.  In  discussing  what 
he  alleges  to  be  a  $10  billion  waste  in  this 
year's  military  budget.  Proxmire  claims  everv 
American  family  has  a  $200  stake  In  whalhe 
and  some  of  his  Senate  colleagues  M^e  at 
tempting  to  do.  In  short,  they  ha^.^  organized 
to  make  a  meaningful  attack  to  reduce  mili- 
tary procurement.  cuute  mm 

of 'r^ducfn^'mm.''^'^"-  "'^^'^  ^"^  ''een  talk 
oi  reducing  military  waste  and  occasionally 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  sena  e 
would  succeed  In  actually  shaving  u  a  fluTe' 
But  this  year  for  the  first  time  we  are  or- 
ganizing to  really  do  something  about  U  ■• 

He  recalls  that  last  year  the  Joint  Fro 
nomlc  committee  held  an  Incre^ing  n umbe 
Of  hearings  on  the  military  budget  and  'we 
uncovered  case  after  case  of  waste  ^s  ye^r 
iVtrmeme'lf  "c"'^  ^^^^'"^^-  ^«  ^^  ^e  lesl 

recUati'^rtn''^"K^?'  '"'°  ^"  '^^"^  ''"e^  "em 
cfalm.  in..,  H.  ""^V^""^*^^  t'^e  committees 
claims,  including  the  colossal  weapons  svs- 

buTlt  'a  Tc'^f  ■?'  °'  "^'^^  twoTan  we're 
and  the  oth^  °^  *'-^  ''""°'>-  One  "^shed 
and  the  other  was  placed  in  the  Air  FVorce 


museum — a  costly  exhibit  which  we  wouldn't 
believe  the  military  Is  proud  to  display. 

An  even  more  serious  indictment  Is  the 
Wisconsin  senator's  allegation  the  committee 
has  "repeated  testimony  by  high  Pentagon 
officials  that  defense  contractors  and  the  Pen- 
tagon deliberately  lied  to  congress  about  the 
cost  of  weapons  systems  so  that  congress 
would  authorize  them." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  arrogance  which  un- 
challenged power  breeds.  For  far  too  many 
years  members  of  congress  have  sheepishly 
and  silently  sat  by  while  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  given  everything  it  asked  for  amid 
plaudits  from  those  who  simply  assumed  the 
money  requests  were  honest  and  necessary. 

Proxmire  pledges  he  and  the  group  sup- 
porting him  as  chairman,  have  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion during  forthcoming  debates  calculated 
to  reduce  the  80  billion  defense  budget  and 
•greatly  ease  inflationary  pressures  that  are 
pushing  up  both  prices  and  interest  rates.  It 
could  also  be  the  most  realistic  way  of  giving 
you  relief  from  the  crushing  federal  tax  bur- 
den." 

The  senior  senator  has  built  a  reputation 
as  an  able  critic  of  the  establishment.  He  Is 
making  his  presence  felt  in  Washington  and 
deserves  the  support  of  everyone  interested  in 
bringing  a  degree  of  sanity  back  into  federal 
budget-making. 

We  wish  him  well. 


FUTURE  SPACE  GOALS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr,  President,  on 
July  27,  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "After 
Apollo — Time  To  Return  to  Earth," 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  While  the  title  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, several  points  are  raised  upon 
which  I  would  like  to  comment. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  that  now  is  not  the 
time  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  goal  of 
a  manned  mission  to  Mars.  Without  a 
doubt,  men  from  the  planet  Earth  will 
someday  set  foot  on  Mars,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  set  a  hard  and  fast  time  table 
for  the  project  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  technology  is  not  available  and  there 
are  many  intermediate  st^ps  that  must 
be  mastered  before  a  reasonable  schedule 
could  be  established.  Furthermore,  there 
is  much  knowledge  that  will  be  pained  in 
the  next  few  years  in  the  vaiious  addi- 
tional Apollo  flights  to  the  Moon  and  in 
the  near-earth-orbit  operations  in  the 
Apollo  applications  program.  Also,  our 
unmanned  Mariner  and  Viking  missions 
will  greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of 
Mars  in  this  period.  The  gathering  and 
digesting  of  this  information  will  be  es- 
sential in  planning  an  intelligence  strat- 
egy for  space  exploration  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century.  We  may  find,  for 
example,  that  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent lunar  scientific  base  will  be  a  more 
attractive  intermediate  goal. 

Second,  the  fact  that  we  have  landed 
men  on  the  Moon  should  allow  use  to  ex- 
ert greater  effort  to  solve  our  earthly 
problems,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  con- 
tend that  the  way  to  solve  these  problems 
would  be  to  cut  back  on  the  space  pro- 
gram. Rather,  our  magnificent  Apollo 
achievement  should  inspire  us  to  solve 
other  problems,  and  a  vigorous  space  pro- 
gram should  be  pursued  In  order  to  keep 
our  technology,  and  hence  our  economy, 
strong. 

Third,  the  Apollo  program  has  not  been 
a  crash  program,  despite  what  some  peo- 
ple think.  It  has  been  a  fast-paced  pro- 


gram with  tight  schedules.  Despite  the 
fact  that  sometimes  these  schedules  have 
had  to  be  altered,  or  slipped,  they  have 
been  realistic  and  are  essential  to  the  ef- 
ficient execution  of  the  program.  What- 
ever our  future  space  goals,  they  should 
be  done  within  a  framework  of  careful 
scheduling  lest  they  become  inefficient 
and,  therefore,  more  costly  than  need  be. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Afteh  Apollo — Time  To  Return  to  Earth 
The  Apollo  11  mission  is  safely  and  glor- 
iously completed.  The  trio  that  reshaped 
the  world  have  come  back  to  earth.  It  Is 
time  for  the  rest  of  us  to  do  the  same. 

While  Armstrong.  Aldrin  and  Collins  were 
on  their  historic  mission,  euphoria  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Man  had  made  good  on  his 
ancient  dream  He  had  traveled  to  a  world 
beyond  his  own.  There  he  was,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  disbelieving  world,  walking,  run- 
ning, hopping,  working  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  Small  wonder  that  men  on  earth — 
most  of  them — felt  their  horizons  expand- 
ing as  they  began  searching  for  a  new  dream 
to  replace  the  one  that  had  suddenly  be- 
come a  reality. 

While  Apollo  11  was  still  in  the  midst  of  Its 
fantastic  voyage,  the  visionaries  went  to 
work.  Next  stop.  Mars.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
planets.  Then,  of  course,  the  stars  of  our 
galaxy  In  search  for  undiscovered  worlds. 
Man  was  on  his  way.  and  the  frontier  was 
without  limit. 

These  soul-stlrrlng  plans  for  the  future 
were  not  being  offered  by  the  space  planners 
whose  function  It  Is  to  conjure  up  visions 
of  man's  destiny  In  space.  They  were  not 
the  product  of  the  science-fiction  writers, 
who  must  move  on  to  new  far-fiung  pastures 
now  that  man  has  invaded  their  principal 
domain.  They  were  set  forward  as  desirable — 
almost  Inevitable — national  goals  by  those 
whose  duty  It  is  to  establish  such  goals:  A 
senator,  the  vice  president,  and.  by  unmis- 
takable implication,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  agree  that  man  has  a  destiny  in  space; 
that  he  has,  in  fact,  a  biological  drive  to 
extend  his  reach  and  to  expand  his  life 
Just  as  far  as  his  capability  permlte.  Apollo 
U  has  shown  that  space  travel  is  a  practical 
reality,  that  man  can  indeed  land  on  worlds 
other  than  his  own  and  that  he  can  work 
and  live,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  strange  and 
hostile  environments.  We  have  little  patience 
with  those  who  see  the  moon  mission  only 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  or  with  those 
who  argue  that  It  was  nothing  more  than 
a  bread-and-clrcus  act  calculated  to  divert 
attention  from  problems  on  earth. 

But  man  is  an  animal  that  can  and  should 
respond  to  more  than  the  basic  urges  that 
Impel  him  to  carry  life  as  far  as  he  can  go. 
His  instincts  can  be  tempered  and  altered 
by  his  Intellect.  And  the  time  has  come  for 
man  to  curb  the  excitement,  the  enthusiasm 
and  euphoria  that  were  the  inevitable  fall- 
out from  the  moon  mission,  and  to  think 
very  carefully  about  where  we  go  from  here. 
Vice  President  Agnew.  who  heads  the  task 
force  charged  with  setting  future  United 
States  space  objectives,  was  quite  specific.  We 
should,  he  said,  go  to  Mars.  We  should  land 
men  on  that  neighboring  planet  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  Senator  Charles  Percy  went 
the  vice  president  about  a  decade  better.  The 
President,  in  addition  to  his  almost  uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm  over  the  Apollo  11  mis- 
sion, spoke  to  visiting  foreign  students  about 
far-flung  space  explorations  of  the  near 
future  and  of  the  assurance  of  finding  life 
on  unspecified  planets. 

This  is  not.  in  our  opinion,  a  time  to 
commit  the  nation  to  any  hard  timetable 
for  another  space  spectacular,  or  to  launch 
a  crash  program  for  a  Martian  landing  com- 


parable to  the  convulsive  effort  that  has  put 
us  on  the  moon. 

In  the  first  place,  a  manned  flight  to  Mars 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  treasure 
that  would  make  the  $24  billion  tab  for  the 
moon  voyage  seem  like  the  fabled  nickel 
ferry  ride  to  Staten  Island.  A  new  generation 
of  boosters  would  have  to  be  developed.  A 
vastly  improved  technology  in  guidance, 
spacecraft  and  life  support  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  mission  which,  at  the  highest 
speeds  attainable  today,  would  take  nin° 
months  for  the  10-million-mile  round  trip. 
ETven  with  these  drawbacks.  Mars  is  the 
most  inviting  target  in  the  solar  system.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  our  sun's  only  planet— be- 
sides our  own — that  is  worth  dropping  In  on 
Venus,  our  closest  neighbor,  has  a  dense 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  a  surface 
temperature  of  800  degrees.  Jupiter,  by  to- 
day's standards,  requires  a  four-year  round 
trip.  The  other  planets' are  simply  too  far. 
and  for  the  most  part,  too  hostile  to  life  to 
make  a  visit  worth  while  considering  As  for 
the  stars,  even  given  a  new  rocket  that  could 
push  man  along  at  100  times  the  present 
speed  it  would  take  1,000  years  to  reach  our 
nearest  neighbor,  Alpha  Centaurl.  Assuming 
a  real  breakthrough  would  permit  man  to 
travel  at  the  ultimate  speed  of  186,000  miles 
per  second— the  speed  of  light — it  would  still 
take  nine  years  to  get  to  Alpha  Centaurl  and 
back  again,  with  no  time  out  for  sight-seeing 
along  the  way  or  for  exploring  any  planets 
that  might  be  found. 

But  It  would  be  a  mistake,  surely,  to  dis- 
miss the  possibility  of  vastly  extended  space 
flight  on  the  basis  that  it  Is  beyond  the 
technical  capability  of  man  The  brief  history 
of  man's  venture  into  space  so  far  has  dem- 
onstrated that  yesterday's  Impossibility  is  to- 
day's commonplace.  The  plans  for  Mars  and 
beyond  should  not  be  dismissed  at  all  But 
neither  should  thev  be  approached  at  a  fever 
pitch. 

For  the  period  Immediately  ahead— for  the 
next  decade  at  least — the  focus  of  this  coun- 
try's attention  should  be  on  the  domestic 
challenges  that  face  us.  and  on  the  problems 
of  environment,  over  population,  disease, 
hunger  and  war  that  threaten  the  future  of 
this  fragile  speck  of  matter  that  is  our  home. 
The  excitement,  the  broadened  vision,  the 
proven  ablhty  of  man  to  do  what  he  sets 
out  to  do  should  be  utilized  to  mount  an 
attack  on  these  long-neglected  problems. 
Apollo  11  has  cast  a  harsh  light  on  life 
on  earth,  showing  mans  failures  in  sharp 
contrast  to  his  breathtaking  technical 
achievements.  It  is  a  vision  that  should  not 
be  blotted  out.  It  should  be  exploited  as  an 
incentive  to  get  the  vitally  needed  Jobs  done 
on  earth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  cannot 
withdraw  from  space.  The  huge  Investment 
in  Cape  Kennedy  and  Houston  must  not  be 
let  go  to  ruin.  The  vast  aerospace  Industry 
must  continue  to  function.  The  army  of  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  must  not  be  demobil- 
ized. 

The  complete  Apollo  program,  calling  for 
nine  more  flights  over  the  next  three  years. 
should  be  funded.  Beyond  that,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  manned  stations  on  the 
moon  so  that  we  may  truly  explore  and  per- 
haps exploit  the  new  world  that  we  have  al- 
ready conquered  The  manned  orbiting  sta- 
tion that  NASA  has  proposed  should  be 
provided  to  test  the  ability  of  men  to  live 
and  work  for  long  periods  in  weightlessness. 
And  far  more  emphasis  should  be  placed,  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  on  unmanned 
probes  of  the  planets — probes  that  can  answer 
many  of  the  questions  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  manned  flights. 

None  of  these  project,  should  proceed  on  an 
inflexible  schedule  as  a  top  national  priority. 
The  minimum  requirement  should  be  enough 
momentum  in  the  space  program  to  prevent 
the  structure  from  falling  apart  through 
disuse. 
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And  always,  during  the  decades  ahead 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  enUst  the  cooperation,  the  technical 
help  and  the  flnanclal  support  of  any  nation 
that  is  willing  to  contribute  to  the  adven- 
ture that  must  finally  be  seen  as  the  collective 
achievement  of  all  mankind. 
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THE  BA>fK  CREDIT  SQUEEZE 

.J^^.:^P^°^^  ^-  President,  I  urge 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  take 
prompt  remedial  action  to  deal  with 
disturbing  indlcaUons  of  an  unusual 
stringency  of  credit  in  the  large  com- 
mercial btmks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
pressing  forward  with  its  tight  money 
policy  to  combat  inflation. 

One  indication  of  Ught  money  may  be 
seen  In  the  decline  of  the  banking  com- 
munity s  free  reserves.  These  have  de- 
clmed  since  the  end  of  last  year  by  27 
times,  to  a  present  figure  of  minus  $1  35 
oiiiion. 

_    Another  indicaUon  of  tight  money  may 

S!«f^,^.i^^  **^^"«  ^  the  ratio  of 
banks  liquid  assets  to  total  habilities— 
less  rapltal  accounts.  This  raUo  has  de- 
1968  ^^  percent  since  the  end  of 

Vigorous  monetar>-  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures are  clearly  needed  to  combat  the  in- 
flation that  now  threatens  our  economy 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  these 
measures  to  be  effective,  cannot  be 
wholly  painless. 

We  must  equally  be  aware,  however 
of  the  nsks  of  putting  on  all  the  mone- 
tary brakes  at  once.  The  effects  of  mone- 
tary actions  may  take  anywhere  from  6 
months  to  2  years  before  they  are  fully 
felt^  Monetary  policy  is  a  powerful  and 
useful  instrument,  but  we  must  be  care- 
lul  not  to  overdo  its  use. 

fJ.u°^'^l'^l  ^  *=^"  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  condition  of 
tight  money  is  hitting  one  sector  of  the 
economy— the  major  banking  institu- 
ha?d  "^^'^  customers— particularly 

There  have  been   distuibing  indica- 
tions of  an  unusual  stringency  of  credit 
m  the  larger  commercial  banks.  David 
RockefeUer,    chairman    of    the    Chase 
Maiihattan  Bank,   in  testimony  before 
ri?.!.      V^^  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee this  June,  spoke  of  the  potential 
dangers   of   the   current   situation    He 
cited  a  serious  problem  his  own  bank  was 
mfi'i^   in   honoring   Its   loan   commit- 
ments while  meeting  minimum  liquidity 
requirements.  Other  large  banks  are  ap- 
parently  experiencing  the  same  difficulty 
This  Is  a  disturbing  problem  because 
!^T7^  businesses-many  of  them  too 
small  to  borrow  directly  in  the  money 
market-depend   upon  the   large   com- 
mercial banks  for  their  immediate  credit 
"^T~  ^f  finance  current  operations 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  not  received 
sufficient  attention. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  take  prompt  re- 
medial action. 
Various  remedies  have  been  proposed 
One  IS  to  rela.x  the  6V4  percent  interest 
ceiling  set   by  Regulation  Q  for  large 
denomination  bank   certificates  of  de- 
^nfi,.  V^;^^  ^^  ^^^^  suggested,  would 
Inllf  t^^la^se  banks  to  compete  more 
effectively  for  funds  In  the  money  mar- 


ket, without  increasing  the  overall  supply 
of  credit. 

Another  suggested  remedy  is  to  Infuse 
a  small  amount  of  additional  credit 
on  an  emergency  basis  into  the 
SSoS''""'  ^"'^^'  ^  appropriate 

It  is  up  to  the  Board  and  the  adminis- 
Ihi^r^  monetary  experts  to  determine 
Which  particular  remedy  would  be  the 
most  workable. 

My  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  exist- 
ence and  seriousness  of  this  problem 
^    ht  ^^^  *^**  *  solution  be  promptly 
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THE  PESTICIDE  PERII^XXXIV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 

^,V.  io"i^^.^  ^  ^^  New  Republic  of 
July  19  describes  one  of  the  major  dif- 
ficulties In  establishing  effective  pesti- 

WaswSn  ••"'^  "''°""*^'  ^"^^^  ^ 
Regulations  and  controls  on  the  use 
of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides  do  exist, 
but  afi  brought  out  in  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  enforcement  Is 
all  but  nonexistent.  Examples  of  negli- 

f.^^'^!,^'^  *^"^  °^  Federal  regulations 
included  a  cockroach  killer  whose  label 
warned  on  one  side  to  "use  only  In  well 
ventilated  rooms"  and  on  the  other  side 
directions  to  "close  all  doors,  windows 
and  transoms";  authorization  for  an  In- 
secticide pellet  vaporizer  for  use  In  res- 
taurant kitchens,  although  the  danger 
of  food  contamination  had  been  cited 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,-  and  the 
contmued  presence  of  thallium  rodentl- 

^i^"  iw.*'™^,  ^^'^  ^^""^^  despite  the 
canceUatlon  of  its  registration  In  1965 

Some  States  have  already  dealt  with 
the  pesticide  threat  by  placing  their  own 
bans  on  the  use  of  DDT.  and  many  other 
States.  In  agreement  that  State  action 
IS  necessary  In  the  absence  of  Federal 
leadership,  are  currently  considering 
measures  to  control  DDT  and  other  per- 
sistent pesticides.  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
Republic  editorial  be  printed  In  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bald  Eagles  and  People 
The  gradual  extinction  of  the  bald  eagle 
and  debUltatlng  convulsions  common  ai^g 
Callfornu  grape  pickers  have  a  common 
cause-pestlcldes.  The  seven-year-old  proph- 
ecies of  Rachel  Carsons  Silent  Spring  are 
becoming  realities  as  the  bUllon-doIIar  ^t[- 

?4ulaS?n.  "'  "'"^  °^  ^^''^^  ^«*-^ 
Two  venerable  Southern-agricultural  in- 
8tltutlon*-the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  Agriculture  Department>-are 
responsible  for  the  Industry's  political  san- 
guimty  in  Washington.  Togethw  they  ^e 

control  the  sale  and  use  of  pesticides  which 
along  with  fertilizers,  are  responsible  f or  th^ 
producuon  Of  bumper  crops  on  tSe  limi^" 
acreage  set  by  the  farm  subsidies  program- 

Vp»^.7.  ^'^  """^  °^  Southern  agriculture. 
Year  after  year,  the  Senate  Agriculture  com- 
mittee has  killed  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson's 
i°e  ^Dixv'"'^'^'^   """^  °''   '^^  interstate 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Agrtcul- 
turaj  Research  Service  of  the  Agrlcultw^  De- 
partment has  vitiated  the  federal  Insecticide 
Fungicide  and  RodenUclde  Act,  which  em- 
powers It  to  register,  preccrlbe  labels  for  and 
if  dangerous,  seize  pesticides.  Recent  hear- 
ing before  Rep,  L.  H.  Fountain's  (D  NC  ) 
subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
«ons  have  uncovered  evidence  of  what  Is  at 
beet,  negligence  and,  at  worst,  venality  Some 
small  samples ; 

A  cockroach  killer  with  a  warning  on  one 
side  of  "use  only  in  well  ventUated  rooms" 
and  directions  on  the  reverse  side  beglnnlne 
with  "close  all  doors,  windows  and  tran- 
soms. .  .  ." 

Insecticide    pellet    vaporizers    being    au- 
thorized for  use  in  restaurant  kitchens   de- 
^ite    the    danger    of    food    contamination 
pointed  out  to  the  ARS  by  the  Public  Health 
sxa-vlce,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  other  federal,  state  and  private  agencies 
The  dearth  of  ARS  Initiative,  implement- 
ing  Its  legal  power  to  check  company  sales 
records    and    initiate    multiple    seizures    of 
dangerous  pesticides.  For  22  years  ARS  has 
persisted  In  seizing  only  the  lethal  stocks  in 
one  or  two  Individual  stores.  Despite  400  re- 
ported cases  (With  perhaps  ten  time,  that 
number  going  unreported)  of  thalUum  poi- 
soning in  1962-63  (mostly  of  chUdren).  and 
their  own  cancellation  of  thallium's  registra- 
tion In  1965.  thallium  rodentlcldes  may  still 
be  purchased  In  many  retaU  stores 

A  propensity  to  favor  the  products  and 
complaints  of  certain  companies  For  ex- 
ample, Shell  on  company  has  registered 
among  48  separate  pesticide  products  a  "no 
pest  strip"  which  only  after  several  years  of 
prodding  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  was 
finally  required  by  AKS  to  carry  a  warning 
against  Ita  use  In  rooms  where  elderly  peo- 
ple or  Infants  are  present.  But  It  took  only 
four  days  for  ARS,  upon  receiving  a  com- 
plaint from  Shell,  to  cancel  the  registration 
of  a  competing  strip  produced  by  a  smaller 
company. 

The  coincidence  of  Interests  between  the 
pesticide  manufacturers  (Shell,  Dow  Chemi- 
cal. Union  Carbide  and  American  Cyanlmld 
are  among  the  major  ones)  and  pertinent 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  only  made  state  action  that  much 
more  Inevitable  as  the  specter  of  ecological 
disaster  becomes  more  visible. 

DDT.  the  best  known   (its  developer  won 
a  Nobel  Prize  for  his  feat)  and  most  preva- 
lent form  of  pesticide,  has  been  singled  out 
for  special  attention.  New  York  stopped  us- 
ing it  m  dty  parks   when   Its  Director   of 
Horticulture    found    natural    predators,    in- 
cluding tiie  ladybug  and  the  praying  man- 
tis,   capable    of   doing   a   better,    safer    and 
cheaper    Job    of    controlling    insect    pests 
Michigan.    Arizona   and    California,   findlne 
their  milk,  fish  and  otiier  food  stuffs  con- 
taminated have  placed  controls  on  the  use 
of  DDT.  Wisconsin  has  Just  completed  sev- 
l^r^?^^^^  Of  nationally  audited  hearings 
on  pesticides.  Their  final  report  should  en- 
^tl^*  ^  number   of  other  states  to  take 

The  focus  of  concern  for  pesticide  regu- 
lation, however,  may  soon  return  to  the  fed- 
eral level.  The  seizure  of  4.000  pounds  of 
DDT-contamlnated  salmon  in  Michigan  last 
April  prompted  HEW  Secretary  Pinch  to  an- 
point  a  commission  to  Inquire  into  the  ben- 
efits and  dangers  of  various  pesticides.  Its 
final  report  is  due  next  November.  Mean- 
while, the  Departinent  of  Agriculture  last 
week  suspended  the  use  of  DDT  and  8  other 
similar  compounds  for  30  days,  pending  an- 
other  "review."  ^ 
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TIME  IS  SHORT  FOR  STXTOENT 
FINANCIAL  HELP 

.^"■•.^^Z^^^-  ^'  President,  the 
^  {°i  ^""  funding  of  the  Federal 
student  financial  aid  programs  has  never 


been  more  serious  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  crisis  that  is  presently  before 
the  students  and  their  families  is  very 
simply  stated :  How  to  begin  or  continue 
a  college  education  without  the  financial 
aid  that,  in  effect,  has  been  promised  to 
them  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Student  motivation  for  a  college  edu- 
cation is  not  the  issue.  The  problem  that 
confronts  the  student  who  has  planned 
for  and  committed  himself  to  a  college 
education  is  overwhelmingly  one  of 
finances. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  at 
present  considering  the  appropriations 
for  the  student  financial  aid  programs  in 
the  overall  1970  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am  particu- 
larly hopeful  that,  at  the  very  least,  the 
$16  million  cut,  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  from  the  requested  budget 
for  the  Educational  Opportimity  Grants 
program  will  be  retored.  The  effect  of 
this  cut  would  be  to  reduce  further  the 
aid  available  to  low-income  freshmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  an  article  written  by 
Eric  Wentworth,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  26.  relating  to 
the  financial  aid  programs  and  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  facing  applicants  for 
Insured  Student  Loans. 

I  should  hope  that  we  in  Congress  can 
better  fulfill  our  commitment  to  students 
and  their  families  by  more  adequately 
responding  to  their  needs  for  higher  edu- 
cation financial  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

CAPn-AL  EDucA-noN :  U.S.  Aid  Sqxjeeze  Hrrs 
Campus 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 
Countless  young  Americans  confident  Uncle 
Sam  would  help  them  through  college  are 
getting  a  lesson  they  weren't  bargaining  for 
Call  it  Fiscal  Botany  lA:  The  Government 
money  tree,  blighted  by  inflation,  bears  little 
Irult. 

Needier  students  expecting  Federal  grants 
and  direct  low-interest  loans  are  finding  the 
funds  in  critically  short  supplv.  When  they 
and  their  better-heeled  brethren  try  the 
much-touted  program  of  Government-guar- 
anteed bank  loans,  they  run  into  shortages 
there  as  well. 

With  less  than  two  months  before  the  fall 
term  starts.  Congress  is  deluged  with  de- 
mands to  keep  the  faith  and  find  the  means 
to  bail  these  students  out.  But  there's  no 
assurance  at  this  point  the  lawmakers  can 
turn  the  trick. 

The  first  big  teat  should  come  next  week 
when  the  House  Is  scheduled  to  debate  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department's 
money  bill. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
increased  the  outlay  for  direct  Federal  loans 
to  $188.2  million  from  the  «161.9  million 
asked  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  placing 
the  funds  available  at  roughly  last  year's 
level.  The  increase,  however,  comes  to  only 
about  two-thirds  the  colleges'  certified  needs". 
Furthermore,  the  committee  has  made  it 
largely  at  the  expense  of  money  for  direct 
Federal  grants  to  low-income  freshmen  in  the 
i97(>-71  year.  Money  for  such  grants  this  year 
appropriated  earlier,  falls  far  short  of  the 
sum  of  a  year  ago. 

Prodded  by  hard-lobbying  education 
groups.  House  liberals  will  Ukely  try  to  boost 
the  direct-loan  funds  as  well  as  other  outlays 


during  the  floor  debate  If  they  fall,  the  often 
more-generous  Senate  may  add  some  money 
when  it  gets  around  to  the  bill.  But  time  is 
short. 

Time  is  short,  too,  for  efforts  to  resuscitate 
the  guaranteed  bank  loan  program  which  the 
Nixon  team,  like  its  predecessor,  has  counted 
on  to  make  up  for  sklmpiness  in  direct  Fed- 
eral aid.  With  its  Interest  rate  ceiling  at  7  per 
cent  while  the  commercial  prime  lending  rate 
has  soared  to  8  5  per  cent,  this  scheme  is 
drawing  at  best  a  lukewarm  reception  from 
most  bankers 

A  House  Ekiucation  subcommittee  chaired 
by  Rep.  Edith  Green  (D-Ore.)  has  been  grop- 
ing through  meager  statistics  and  sometimes 
conflicting  advice  for  the  best  approach  to 
this  problem.  The  Administration,  for  its 
part,  has  wallowed  in  tedious  Internal  debate 
on  what  it  should  recommend. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Council  of  Higher 
Education  Loan  Programs  warned  Mrs. 
Green's  panel  Thursday  that  about  one-third 
the  students  seeking  guaranteed  loans  for  the 
first  time  this  fall  could  expect  to  be  turned 
down.  In  round  numbers,  that  could  mean  up 
to  200.000. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  $2.4-mil- 
lion  pool  of  gfuaranteed-loan  money  from  10 
of  the  city's  14  banks,  is  in  better  shape  than 
some  locales,  though  director  Robert  A.  Mc- 
cormick complains  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations have  yet  to  kick  in. 

McCormlck  reckons,  however,  that  the  1 
million  in  the  pool  for  first-time  borrowers 
may  have  to  meet  a  demand  more  than  dou- 
ble that  amount. 

Requests  for  the  higher- interest  guaran- 
teed loans  are  flooding  in,  naturally  enough, 
from  young  people  facing  little  or  no  chance 
of  getting  direct  Federal  grants,  loans  or 
work-study  help.  Locally,  McCormlck  re- 
ports, many  are  low-income  students. 

The  whole  spectrum  of  student-aid  re- 
sources, moreover,  is  being  stretched  as 
never  before  because  an  ever-larger  number 
of  needy  students  has  been  persuaded  to 
pursue  higher  education.  And  they  are  head- 
ing for  college  at  a  time  when  tuition  rates 
and  other  charges — reflecting  the  institu- 
tions' own  efforts  to  make  ends  meet  in  the 
face  of  higher  costs — are  mounting  anew. 

Locally,  tuition  at  George  Washington 
University  will  be  up  $100  to  $1800  this  fall; 
at  Georgetown  University,  up  $200  to  $2100; 
at  Catholic  University,  up  $200  to  $1900. 
The  University  of  Maryland  is  raising  tuition 
and  basic  fees  by  some  25  per  cent  to  $506, 
and  boosting  its  charge  to  out-of-staters  by 
$50  to  $500. 

Most  deserving  students  who  fail  to  re- 
ceive the  direct  or  indirect  Federal  aid  they 
seek  will  probably  attend  college  anyway 
this  fall.  They'll  require  greater  sacrifice  by 
their  families,  they'll  look  harder  for  part- 
time  Jobs,  they'll  be  more  Spartan  in  what 
they  wear  and  eat. 

But  that's  hardly  the  point.  What  counts 
is  what  they'll  think  about  a  Government 
which  may  well  have  led  their  hopes  too  high 
In  the  first  place  but  in  any  event  is  failing 
to  fulfill  them.  Their  thoughts,  undoubtedly, 
will  be  one  more  ingredient  in  the  bubbling 
brew  of  student  unrest  that  has  already 
brought  many  campuses  near  the  brink  of 
breakdown. 


WILLA   MAE   THOMAS: 
PEOPLE  HELPER 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  we  hear  about  the  unusual 
efforts  of  an  individual  to  make  the  world 
a  happier  home  for  all  of  us.  Miss  Willa 
Mae  Thomas,  of  Indianapolis,  is  such  a 
person.  For  the  past  16  years  she  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  foster  a  spirit  of  in- 
ternational goodwill.  This  she  has  done 
by    helping    approximately    3,000    high 


school  and  college  students  from  foreign 
countries  to  find  homes  while  they  pur- 
sue their  studies  in  Indiana  schools.  Her 
work  has  inspired  those  aroimd  her.  I 
believe  that  her  story,  published  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  will  prove  similarly  in- 
spirational to  a  national  audience.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Willa  Thomas  Day  "  To  Honor  Sti'dents' 
Friend 
(By  Dennis  J   Hoffman) 
Miss  Willa  Mae  Thomas  could  be  called  In- 
dianapolis' ambassador  to  the  world. 

During  the  last  16  years  she  has  helped 
approximately  3,000  high  school  pupils  and 
college  and  post-gradate  studenu  from  for- 
eign coimtries  find  homes  while  they  pursue 
their  studies  in  Indiana  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Although  she  receives  no  pay  for  her  work, 
Miss  Thomas  meets  the  students  at  the  air- 
port, makes  certain  they  have  proper  cloth- 
ing for  Hoosler  weather,  and  answers  any 
questions  they  may  have  about  life  in  this 
country.  In  addition  to  finding  housing  for 
them. 

In  an  attempt  to  repay  her  for  her  years  of 
service*  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  has  pro- 
claimed July  20  as  "Willa  Thomas  Day"  and 
some  of  her  friends  are  planning  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  in  her  honor  at  3  p.m.  that  day  in 
the  Atkinson  Hotel. 

For  the  four  students  who  died  during 
their  stay  here,  she  was  left  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  burial  arrangements. 

Miss  Thomas  also  arranges  for  complimen- 
tary tickets  for  her  students  to  see  a  fair,  cir- 
cus, sporting  event  or  musical  concert,  if  a 
student  cannot  afford  the  price  of  the  ticket. 
She  has  persuaded  Mayor  Lugar  to  present 
honorary  citizenship  certificates  to  her  stu- 
dents. 

•I  tell  the  students  I  can  help  them  with 
any  problem  they  have  except  money."  Miss 
Thomas  said.  "I  don't  have  any  and  I  dont 
expect  any." 

Miss  Thomas  has  a  scrapbook  of  lettert 
from  grateful  students  who  remember  how 
she  made  them  feel  welcome  here.  Many  seno 
her  cards  at  Christmas  while  others  havt 
mailed  gifts. 

The  students,  from  Japan,  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Philippines,  Europe.  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  phone  her  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  with  their  problems  and.  like  a 
dutiful  mother,  she  offers  common-senst* 
solutions  to  her  adopted  family. 

Miss  Thomas  sends  letters  of  welcomt 
to  the  foreign  visitors  before  they  arrive  anc 
gives  golng-away  dinners  when  their  stu- 
dent days  are  over.  She  helps  those  wht 
want  them,  to  find  Jobs  and  has  been  lnstru> 
mental  in  getting  scholarships  for  others. 

She  visits  those  who  are  sick  or  hospital- 
ized, taking  them  a  rose  which  is  "all  I  can 
afford."  She  sends  them  birthday  cards,  at- 
tends  their  weddings  and  graduations,  throwi 
wedding  and  baby  showers  when  .appropriate 
On  holidays  such  as  Christmas  and  Thanks 
giving  she  finds  for  those  liring  in  dorml 
tories,  homes  where  they  can  have  a  home- 
cooked  meal. 

As  a  child.  Miss  Thomas  considered  leav- 
ing her  home  in  Mississippi  to  become  s 
Baptist  missioner  to  Africa.  Today  she  still 
is  very  active  in  church  affairs.  She  is  religion 
editor  of  the  weekly  Indianapolis  Recorder 
and  she  frequently  checks  up  on  her  stxident 
family  to  make  sure  they're  attending  their 
respective  churches  regularly. 

Miss  Thomas  decided  to  work  with  the 
foreign  students  after  she  received  a  warm 
welcome  while  attending  a  rehgious  con- 
ference in  Europe. 

The    people    I    met    in    every    country   I 
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traveled  In  were  ao  nice  to  me,  speaking  and 
helping  In  every  way."  she  said.  "So  when 
I  returned  home  I  thought  I  should  try  to 
be  nice  to  people  of  other  countries  when 
they  come  to  ours." 

She  discussed  this  with  friends  who  aided 
her  in  establishing  the  International  Wel- 
come Committee  of  Indianapolis. 

This  organization  has  sponsored  15  fiind 
raising  dinners  to  help  the  students,  organ- 
ized welcomes  by  city,  state  or  church  offi- 
cials and  helped  set  up  an  International  Club 
for  the  students  and  other  central  Indiana 
residents  from  foreign  countries. 

The  International  Club  sfKinsors  two  pic- 
nics, one  each  in  the  spring  and  fall,  for 
members  and  friends. 

•My  purpose."  she  explained.  "Is  to  spread 
good  will  and  understanding  among  all  men 
to  help  build  God's  Kingdom  of  Peace  on 
earth  for  men,  that  there  may  be  love  with 
harmony,  and  that  all  may  live  together." 
Miss  Thomas  receives  no  money  for  her 
»7ork  but  she  has  been  honored  by  the  Church 
Federation  of  Greater  Indianapolis  and 
other  groups  Interested  In  International  re- 
lations. 

Some  ^lay  Miss  Thomas  hopes  to  write  a 
bOQk  on  iipx  experiences  with  the  students. 
Proceeds  from  the  book  would  go  toward  con- 
struction of  an  International  House  which 
would  feature  living  space  for  exchange 
students  as  well  as  a  soundproof  music  study 
room,  a  library,  swimming  pool  and  a  spacious 
yard. 

Miss  Thomas'  concern  for  her  students 
leaves  her  little  time  to  worry  about  her 
own  problems.  Two  dass  after  her  tesU- 
monlal  dinner  she  is  scheduled  to  enter  the 
hospital  to  have  a  large  tumor  removed. 

"I  hope  I'm  recovered  before  Sept.  1."  Miss 
Thomas  said:  "I  have  to  attend  a  church 
convention  in  Florida  then." 


of  the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker; and 

Whereaa  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
Is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore  b«  it 

Resolved.  That  The  Book  Lovers'  Study 
Club  of  Alice.  Texas  urges  the  preservation 
of  at  least  100.000  acres  containing  the  most 
unique  areas  of  the  Big  "Thicket,  these  areas 
to  be  connected  by  environmental  corridors- 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  set  immediate  hear- 
ings of  84  which  would  create  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Area. 


July  29,  1969 


July  29,  1969 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL QUALITY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
ironic  that  on  man's  first  mission  to  the 
moon  he  discarded  sc«ne  of  the  baggage 
brought  along  on  the  trip.  Along  with 
the  glory  evidently  comes  the  garbage. 
While  in  this  instance  it  was  no  doubt 
necessary,  one  cannot  help  but  reflect 
that  man  seems  Inherently  Incapable 
of  treating  the  land,  sea,  and  air  in  which 
he  lives  with  the  respect  they  deserve 

Wherever  he  goes,  man  pollutes.  I  hope 
that  in  the  decades  ahead  he  will  treat 
his  space  environment  better  than  he 
has  his  environment  on  earth. 

The  May  issue  of  News  Front  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "The  Destruc- 
tion of  Earth."  Its  explanatory  subtitle 
provides  a  clue  to  its  content: 

Men  have  poUuted  this  planet  to  beyond 
the  point  of  tolerance,  and  still  they  con- 
tinue. 


THE  BOOK  LOVERS'  STUDY  CLUB 
OF  ALICE,  TEX.,  URGES  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  100.000-ACRE  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Book 
Lovers'  Study  Club  of  Alice,  Tex.,  has 
joined  the  growing  list  of  supporters  for 
a  100.000-acre  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  in  southeast  Texas. 

The  members  of  the  Book  Lovers' 
Study  Club  realize  that  we  must  take 
immediate  action  if  we  are  to  rescue  the 
Big  Thicket  from  its  desperate  reduc- 
tion toward  destruction.  The  Big  Thicket 
has  already  been  reduced  from  its  orig- 
inal size  of  3.5  million  acres  to  about 
300.000  acres.  The  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  be- 
cause of  the  endless  cutting  of  large 
trees  in  the  bottomlands  from  which  it 
gets  its  food.  As  thoughtful,  intelligent, 
and  responsible  citizens,  the  members  of 
the  Book  Lovers'  Study  Club  and  the 
many  other  organizations  who  join  them 
in  supporting  a  100.000-acre  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  protect  these  invaluable  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Book  Lovers'  Study  Club's 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern,  western  and 
northern  ecological  elements;    and 

Whereas   this  is   the  last  stand  in  Texas 


I  do  not  think  that  anyone  familiar 
with  the  quality  of  our  environment 
would  dispute  this  statement. 

The  article  contains  a  number  of  well 
taken  points:  That  the  United  States 
will  soon  face  a  basic  choice  between 
cleaning  up  tlie  pollution  and  disturbing 
the  present  conditions  of  our  economy 
or  endangering  the  environment  and 
maintaining  these  conditions;  that 
"what  makes  the  problem  critical  now  is 
sheer  massiveness ; "  and  that  it  has 
been  difficult  so  far  to  prove  a  direct 
causal  relationship  between  certain  pol- 
lutants and  injury  to  health. 

There  is  one  statement,  however,  with 
which  I  take  issue.  Speaking  of  the  costs 
of  preventing  pollution,  the  article 
states: 

For,  to  put  it  bluntly.  In  the  1970's  it  still 
will  be  far  cheaper  to  contaminate  the  en- 
vironment than  to  set  up  preventive  systems. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case  at  all. 
In  the  first  place,  it  ignores  the  long- 
term  cumulative  efforts  of  pollution.  The 
further  buildup  of  contaminants  now 
means  it  will  cost  more  later  on  to  re- 
move them.  More  importantly,  the  state- 
ment refers  only  to  economic  costs.  But 
there  are  other  kinds  to  consider.  They 
can  be  summed  up  in  that  admittedly 
imprecise  tenn  "environmental  quality." 
Contraiy  to  Marx,  man  is  more  than  an 
economic  animal.  The  scope  of  his  life 
is  broad  and  decisions  must  refiect  val- 
ues other  than  dollars  and  cents.  Only 
then  can  man  achieve  a  quality  environ- 
ment. Economic  factors  are  important, 
but  they  must  not  so  predominate  as  to 
exclude  other  considerations. 


The  article  is  nevertheless  well  worth 
reading  by  anyone  concerned  with  con- 
servation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  DrsTRucnoN  or  Earth — Men  Have 
Polluted  This  Planet  to  Betonh  the 
Point  of  Tolebance,  and  Still  They 
Continue 

Man's  flight  to  the  moon  oould  not  be  more 
timely — for  he  is  now  wearing  out  his  wel- 
come on  earth. 

After  centuries  of  poisoning,  the  environ- 
ment is  finally  getting  "fed  up."  Air,  water, 
land,  which  conveniently  served  as  the  cheap 
dispose-alls  of  pre-lndustrlal  society,  are  Just 
not  up  to  the  task  of  continuously  absorbing 
the  vast  and  complex  wastes  created  by  to- 
day's military  and  industrial  technologies, 
high  productivity  and  widespread  afBuence. 
If  man  persists  In  his  reckless  Intriislons 
on  the  environment,  say  the  experts,  he  will 
clash  with  nature  and  will  eventually  destroy 
the  capacity  of  this  planet  to  sustain  life. 
But  if  he  veers  sharply  onto  the  road  of  ef- 
fective pollution  control,  there's  a  chance 
he  may  severely  Jar  the  economy  and  ctirb 
individual  freedoms. 

Sometime  in  the  'TO's,  the  U.S..  as  the  na- 
tion where  the  problem  Is  posed  in  its  most 
acute  form,  will  make  a  choice.  That  it  will 
be  for  somewhat  more  stringent  controls  is 
certain.  But  many  scientists  doubt  that  the 
measures  acceptable  to  the  economy  will  be 
drastic  enough  to  maintain  the  intricate 
balance  of  nature. 

There's  good  reason  for  their  scepticism. 
Except  in  moments  of  spectacular  intrusion, 
as  when  an  off-shore  oil  well  recently 
dumped  21,000  gallons  of  raw  oil  dally  for 
12  days  into  the  Pacific  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  it's  difficult  to  arouse  public  concern, 
particularly  when  the  full  peril  of  the  hazards 
may  not  be  realized  for  generations. 

Then  there's  the  dearth  of  cost-account- 
able cause- and-effect  information  on  specific 
pollutants.  It's  one  thing  to  say  that  pollu- 
tion is  an  impKjrtant  factor  In  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  bronchitis  and  asthma — and 
qult€  another  to  name  the  specific  villain 
and  impose  equitable  legislative  controls. 
token  legislation  to  combat  an  everpower- 
ing  problem  is  almost  farcical 
The  history  of  past  programs  is  not  en- 
couraging. Congress  first  authorized  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  research  in  air  pollution 
and  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  in  1955.  Eight  years  later,  after 
few  achievements,  it  passed  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  calling  for  expanded  aid  to  states  and 
more  Federal  research.  This  was  amended  in 
1965.  when  standards  for  new  motor  vehicles 
were  set  up  for  initial  application  In  the 
1968  model  year. 

Then  in  1968.  the  Air  Quality  Act  was 
passed  which  called  for  a  systematic  regional 
effort  to  combat  air  pollution  and  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  a  15-member  Presidential  Air 
Quality  Advisory  Board. 

Concern  about  pollution  is  not  new.  To 
protect  their  drinking  water  from  the  wastes 
of  11  million  inhabitants,  the  Romans  built 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of  the  first  major 
municipal  sewers  in  history.  In  1306.  King 
Edward  1  prohibited  the  use  of  coal  fires  in 
London  to  help  clear  the  air  while  Parlia- 
ment was  in  session.  And  some  300  years 
later.  John  Evelyn  voiced  a  familiar  com- 
plaint in  his  diary  when  he  exclaimed 
against  the  "hellish  &nd  dismal  cloud"  that 
envelof>ed  London,  producing  "catarrhs, 
phtlilsicks.  coughs  and  consumption." 

What  makes  the  problem  critical  now  is  its 
sheer  massiveness.  The  motor  vehicle,  called 
by  HEW  the  single  worst  source  of  air  pol- 
lution,  emits  some  350,000  tons  of  carbon 


monoxide,  hydrocarbon*  and  nitrogen  diox- 
ide gas  Into  the  atmosphere  dally.  Autos, 
factories  and  heating  planu  dump  3  million 
tons  of  contaminants  Into  New  'york  alone 
each  year. 

By  the  mld-'TCs.  oxides  of  sulphur  from 
fuel  combustion,  the  second  biggest  factor 
in  air  pollution,  is  expected  to  reach  40  mil- 
lion tons  a  year,  some  10  million  above  the 
present  level:  while  pollution  from  the  de- 
struction of  solid  waste  from  domestic, 
commercial  and  agricultural  operations  will 
climb  from  170  million  tons  in  1966  to  230 
million  in  1976. 

Escaping  to  the  countryside  won't  help 
much,  because  the  pollution  is  expected  to 
extend  at  least  500  nUles  from  the  city,  where 
the  haze  will  diminish  the  solar  energy 
reaching  the  farmlands. 

Under  a  comparable  assault,  the  surface 
waters  of  the  U.S.  are  becoming  so  con- 
taminated "as  to  lose  their  biological  capa- 
bility for  purification  within  the  next  20 
years,"  according  to  a  report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Lake  Erie  has  already  In  effect  died,  over- 
come by  a  lethal  dose  of  sewage,  industrial 
w.-vstes  and  the  chemical  runoff  from  heavily 
fertilized  farmlands.  Elsewhere,  marine  life 
in  bays.  Inlets  and  coastal  waters  dwells  in 
constant  danger  of  extinction  from  mal- 
functioning of  passing  ships  and  off-shore 
wells. 

The  early  '70's  will  bring  a  new  threat. 
Nuclear  power  plajits  will  discharge  an  esti- 
mated 50  trillion  tons  of  heated  water  Into 
U.S.  rivers  and  streams.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  this  thermal  pollution  is  expected 
to  double,  at  which  time,  according  to  some 
flsh  and  game  departments.  It  will  seriously 
endanger  the  nation's  fisheries. 

Recently,  man  has  attempted  to  divert 
dangerous  chemical  and  nuclear  wastes  from 
water  to  land  by  building  deep  wells  to  serve 
as  underground  containers.  There  are  over 
100  of  these  now  In  use  and  about  300  are 
predicted  by  1972.  Some  experts  view  them 
as  hidden  hazards,  pointing  out  that  if  the 
wastes  break  out  of  their  steel  casings  (and 
it  has  happened),  there's  no  telling  what 
effect  they  may  have  on  plsmt  and  animal 
life — and  ultimately  on  man. 

I.V     SPITE     OF     COMMON     SENSE.     THE     LACK     OF 
SPECIFIC  FACTS   HINDERS  ACTION 

Air.  water,  land  are  all  being  contaminated 
at  the  level  of  "great  worldwide  damATe"  by 
DDT,  according  to  one  molecular  ecologlst. 
Another  suspects  the  pesticide  of  threatening 
the  supply  of  the  world's  oxygen.  A  third 
charges  it  may  be  inducing  sex  organ  changes 
.ind  interfering  with  the  body's  ability  to 
respond  to  drugs. 

Only  a  few  scientists  have  really  clashed 
head-on  with  the  pesticide  industry,  illus- 
trating what  continues  to  be  one  of  the  big 
roadblocks  to  effective  pollution  control:  the 
scarcity  of  hard  facts. 

"The  general  case  is  pretty  well  supported 
to  show  that  pollution  Is  bad  for  you."  com- 
ments Dr.  Richard  Morse,  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Panel  on  Electri- 
cally Powered  Vehicles.  "But  we  can't  say 
that  X  number  of  people  died  from  nitric 
acid,  or  X  number  of  people  died  from  carbon 
monoxide;  we  don't  have  reliable  informa- 
tion." 

rZAB,    OF    POLLtmON    MTTST    BE    STEONGEB    THAN 
PEAR   OF   ANTI-POIXUTION   COSTS 

Scientists  do  not  interpret  this  admission 
as  a  warrant  for  indifference  or  inaction.  By 
continuing  to  massively  intervene  in  the  en- 
vironment without  being  aware  of  the  harm- 
ful consequences  imtll  they  are  upon  ua 
warns  Barry  Commoner,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity, "we  are  conducting  a  huge  experiment 
on  ourselves."  Thus  he  seea  an  urgent  need 
for  the  scientific  community  to  establish 
"some  m^an"  of  estimating  and  reporting  on 
the   expected   benefits  and  hazards  of  pro- 
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posed    environmental    intervention    in    ad- 
vance." 

Some  new  tools  for  prediction  and  con- 
trol may  emerge  from  the  report  of  the  55- 
nation  International  Biological  Program  on 
"Man's  Survival  in  a  Changing  World,  "  due 
in  1972.  The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  is  now  studying 
"Unautliorlzed  Environmental  Hazards  from 
Technological  Intrusion."  And  there's  a  pro- 
posal afoot  to  set  up  a  National  Institute 
of  Ecological  Research,  along  with  an  agency 
to  advise  Congress  on  environmental  change. 

Skeptics  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say 
while  information-gathering  of  this  kind  is 
necessary,  its  only  practical  effect  will  be  to 
confirm  the  scientists  in  their  attitudes  and 
leave  the  public  where  It  is  today: ^momen- 
tarily outraged  when  pollution  is  publicized, 
yet  hostile  to  legislation  which  would  inter- 
fere with  its  autumnal  rite  of  back-yard 
leaf-burning. 

To  mount  popular  support  for  tougt  con- 
trol laws,  say  these  observers,  the  "hard 
facts"  will  need  to  be  clear  and  frightening 
enough  to  defeat  the  logic  of  cost.  For,  lo  put 
It  bUintly.  In  the  '70's  it  still  will  be  far 
cheaper  to  contaminate  the  environment 
than  to  set  up  preventive  systems. 

Sophisticated  incineration  equipment  will 
mean  more  taxes.  To  provide  adequate  sewers 
nationwide  will  cost  $10  billion,  plus  «20 
billion  more  to  separate  steam  and  wastes 
sewers,  as  will  eventually  be  necessary. 
Higher  rentals  on  apartments  and  steeper 
prices  on  homes  will  follow  the  control  of 
sulphur  oxide  pollution  from  fossil  fuels. 
And  tised  cars  owners  will  need  to  spend  from 
$100  to  $200  on  devices  to  control  carbon 
monoxide  if  the  requirements  for  new  cars 
are  to  make  sense. 

This  leaves  the  responsibility  for  Initiating 
programs  with  industry  and  government.  The 
former  has  the  option  of  developing  tech- 
nologies for  cleaning  up  the  air.  water,  land, 
or  of  facing  legislative  controls  which  may 
unsettle  the  balance  of  the  economy  whUe 
they  restore  the  balance  of  nature.  Either 
way  the  price  is  high. 

A   TECHNOLOGICAL    REVOLUTION    MAV    BE    NECES- 
SARY   TO    INSURE    MAN'S    SURVIVAL 

Some  experts  see  the  first  step  in  an  in- 
dustry program  consisting  of  research  on 
causes  and  cost  studies  on  effects.  With 
specific  causes  isolated  and  measured,  pre- 
sumably systems  and  equipment  could  be 
invented  to  control  effects.  The  last  step 
would  entail  complete  technological  change- 
over. Instead  of  trying  to  clean  up  the  com- 
bustion engine,  for  example,  the  automotive 
indtistry  might  switch  to  a  reciprocating 
steam  engine.  Or  combustion  and  nuclear 
plants  might  be  supplanted  by  installations 
using  the  sun's  energy  to  produce  electrical 
power. 

The  shape  of  regulation  and  legislative 
controls  would  depend  upon  the  jxilltical 
climate  at  the  time.  A  nuclear  accident,  the 
final  contamination  of  a  national  heritage, 
might  bring  about  stringent  measures,  and 
the  public  might  not  think  a  limitation  on 
its  freedom  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  pro- 
tection against  "ultimate  intrusions." 

More  likely  are  the  steps  outlined  by  Ed- 
win S.  MUls  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
"The  Economics  of  Air  Pollution."  which 
would  entail  direct  regulation  of  pollution, 
with  licenses,  compulsory  standards  £ind 
zoning;  payments,  vrtth  subsidies  for  control 
devices  and  tax  credits  for  investment  in 
equipment;  and  fees  for  discharge  of  specific 
pollutants.  Even  these  measures  imply  Fed- 
eral Intervention  in  the  affairs  of  btislnesa 
and  local  communities  on  a  big  scale. 

Predictions  point  to  action  by  both  In- 
dtistry  and  government  In  the  early  '70's, 
with  one  watching  the  other  for  significant 
moves.  Thus  the  time  announcement  of  a 
control  Innovation  by  Industry  may  deflect 
the  force  of  a  control  bill,  while  planned 
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legislation  may  prompt  the  announcement  of 
a   technological   break-through. 

Somewhere  behind  the  discussions  of  pol- 
lution and  contamination  the  big  payoff  for 
effective  conUol  tends  to  disappear  from 
\-lew:  it's  no  less  than  the  survival  of  man 
on  this  planet.  But  there's  another  way  of 
keeping  the  payoff  in  focus,  and  that's  in 
terms  of  a  particular  town  or  city  or  region, 
where  it  means  healthier  people,  better  prop- 
erty values,  new  industries. 

And  for  some  it's  a  chance  to  reverse  a 
downward  trend,  which  is  what  Pittsburgh 
did  in  the  '40's  when,  industrallsts.  bankers 
and  concerned  citizens  banding  together.  It 
fought  its  way  out  from  under  a  choking 
cloud  of  smoke  and  discovered  a  new  vitality. 

To  develop  an  ecological  conscience  may  be 
too  slow  and  arduovis  a  process  for  man  lo 
attempt  at  this  late  date.  But  on  a  day  when 
the  smog  bites  into  his  eyes  and  he  reaches 
fearfully  for  his  next  breath,  he  may  decide 
once  arid  for  all  to  relinquish  burning  his 
leaves.  It  would  be  one  stejS  in  the  direction 
of  where  the  air  Is  clear. 

So  in  the  past  15  years,  various  laws  and 
committees  have  been  established  to  combat 
pollution.  But  they  have  made  little  real 
progress. 

THE    IMMINENT   INCREASE   IN    ANTIPOLLUTION 
SPENDING    WILL    NOT    BE    ENOUGH 

More  money  Is  forthcoming.  In  1970,  Fed- 
eral funds  allocated  for  pollution  research 
will  top  $63  million,  an  increase  of  17  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  Within  a  few 
months,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare — which  has  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  prevention  and  control — Is  ex- 
r>ccted  to  release  the  first  detailed  study  of 
overall  cost  to  government  and  industry  of 
combined  air  pollution  controls.  Reliable 
sources  estimate  that  the  figure  will  be  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  for  the  next  decade. 

There's  little  doubt  the  sum  will  be  al- 
located. But  all  that  money  still  won't  clean 
the  air. 

OIL  INDUSTRY  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
present  tax  laws  have  long  been  shame- 
ful in  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  spe- 
cial handouts  from  the  public  treasury  to 
the  oil  industry.  Now  that  Congress  is 
talking  seriously  of  putting  an  end  to 
these  longstanding  subsidies,  the  indus- 
try has  begun  to  marshal  some  counter- 
arguments. One  of  the  more  specious  of 
these  industry  arguments  was  recently 
advanced  by  the  Petroleum  Industrj'  Re- 
searcli  Foundation. 

According  to  the  foundation,  any  re- 
duction in  the  present  depletion  allow- 
ance available  to  the  industry  would  be 
followed  immediately  by  a  hike  in  petro- 
leum prices.  And.  since  low-income  fam- 
ilies spend  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
incomes  on  gasoline  than  the  well-to-dD. 
any  such  price  hike  would  have  a  de- 
cidedly regressive^effect.  Thus,  the  foun- 
dation concludes,  legislators  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  poor  have 
no  alternative  but  to  support  the  present 
allowance. 

An  excellent  appraisal  of  this  curious 
line  of  thought  was  published  recently 
in  the  form  of  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  trenchant  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Unpeksuasiv*  On.  Ascumxnt 

Now  that  Congress  is  talking  of  cutung 
the   oil   depleUon   allowance,   the   Industry 
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naturally  Is  mustering  counter-arguments. 
Some  of  Its  points,  however,  seem  singularly 
unpersuaslve. 

Under  present  law  a  producer  can  deduct 
27.5%  of  the  gross  Income  from  each  well, 
up  to  50 '^  of  the  net  Income  of  that  well 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
proposed  a  reduction  In  the  allowance  to 
20'^; .  and  the  Idea  has  considerable  support 
elsewhere  In  Congress. 

Industry  officials  claim  the  companies 
could  not  absorb  the  added  tax  and  would 
have  to  pass  it  along  to  consumers  in  higher 
prices,  particularly  for  gasoline.  The  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 
estimates  retail  gasoline  prices  might  rise  by 
one  cent  a  gallon. 

Ifs  perfectly  true  that  corporate  texes  are 
often  passed  along  to  consumers.  If  compe- 
tition does  not  prevent  it.  And  the  oil  in- 
dustry Is  to  some  extent  sheltered  from  com- 
petition by  the  oil  import  quotas,  which 
raise  domestic  prices  by  limiting  the  Inflow 
of  less-expensive  foreign  petroleum.  The  In- 
dustry's concern  for  consumers  would  be  a 
bit  more  believable  If  It  were  also  arguing 
for  removal  of  quotas. 

The  Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foun- 
dation stresses  that  a  gasoUne-prlce  Increase 
_  would  hit  the  poor  especially  hard.  Families 
_  wlta  less  than  $3,000  In  annual  Income 
spertd  6  2'~r  of  their  earnings  on  gasoline, 
the  foundation  says,  compared  with  1  5% 
for  families  earning  $15,000  a  year.  By  this 
argument,  of  course,  the  poor  suffer  most 
from  the  quotas  and  would  gain  the  most 
from  their  elimination. 

What's  needed  is  a  less  emoUonal  ap- 
proach to  the  industry's  economics  There's 
no  question  that  petroleum  producers,  as 
they  draw  oil  from  the  ground,  are  depleting 
their  assets.  The  depletion  allowance  serves 
much  the  same  purpose  that  depreciation 
deductions  serve  for  other  Industries.  Per- 
haps the  allowance  needs  to  be  redesigned 
but  its  principle  is  sound 

In  any  case,  the  depletion  allowance  de- 
bate should  be  decided  on  the  true  economic 
Issues.  Not  many  legislators  are  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  the  argument  that,  in  supporting 
the  allowance,  they  will  be  helping  the  na- 
tion's poor. 


a  protocol  banning  gases  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons  that  was  very  similar 
to  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  United  States,  in  keeping  with  its 
stand  at  the  Washington  Conference 
sigmed  the  protocol  on  June  17  1925' 
along  with  37  other  nations.  Proponents 
of  the  treaty  saw  little  obstacles  to  its 
ratification,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Senate's  speedy  action  on  the  Treaty  of 
Washington. 

The  protocol  encountered  conjsider- 
able  opposition  in  the  Senate,  however 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
considered  the  treaty  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  reported  it  favorably  more  than 
a  year  after  its  signing,  on  June  26  1926 
The  Protocol  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
veterans  organizations,  parts  of  the  Mili- 
tai-y  Establishment  and  the  chemical 
industry.  It  became  obvious  that  the 
treaty  did  not  have  enough  support  to  be 
ratified,  and  it  was  sent  back  to  commit- 
tee on  December  13,  1926. 

For  the  nations  that  had  signed  it  the 
Treaty  came  into  force  on  FebruaiT  8 
1928.  On  April  8,  1928,  the  Soviet  Union' 
which  had  not  signed  the  treaty  origi- 
nally, acceded  to  its  restrictions  By  1939 
42  countries  had  ratified  the  treaty' 
Though  President  Roosevelt  reaffirmed 
our  policy  of  using  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  only  when  attacked  with 
them  first,  the  Geneva  Protocol  remained 
in  committee,  unratified. 

In  1947,  President  Tiaiman  removed 
the  treaty  from  Senate  consideration 
along  with  a  number  of  treaties  that  had 
become  obsolete.  At  this  time  about  60 
nations,  including  all  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  have  ratified  the  agree 
ment. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL  OF  1925 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  today  to  summarize  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 
In  1921,  at  the  Washington  Conference 
on  Limitation  of  Naval  Ai-maments,  a 
treaty  was  proposed  that  contained  a 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  poison  gas  in 
warfare.  The  United  States  signed  the 
treaty,  and  the  Senate  ratified  it  unani- 
mously, but  it  never  went  into  effect  be- 
cause of  Pi-ance's  failure  to  ratify  it. 

The  Geneva  Conference  of  1925  was 
originally  intended  to  restrict,  if  not  to 
abolish  private  trade  in  arms.  Though 
the  conference  made  little  headway  in 
this  area,  the  United  States  saw  in  it  a 
chance  to  limit  chemical  warfare.  To  this 
end.  the  U.S.  delegation  introduced  a 
proposal  to  prohibit  international  trade 
in  poisonous  gases  for  use  in  war. 

This  proposal  ran  aground  on  the 
argiiments  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish gases  intended  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses from  those  intended  for  war  and 
that  non-gas-producing  countries'  mili- 
tary preparedness  would  suffer  if  they 
could  not  import  gases.  Unable  to  find 
a  midway  point  between  unrestricted  use 
and  total  prohibition,  the  conference 
decided  on  full  prohibition,  and  drafted 


RESIDENT  ALIEN  RADIO  AMATEURS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.   Mr.  President,  5 
years  ago  legislation  which  I  had  intro- 
duced pertaining  to  certain  aliens  be- 
came law.   This  act  permitted   visiting 
aliens,    who    were    practicing    amateur 
radio  operators,  to  operate  radios  within 
the  United  States.  They  coiUd  do  this 
only  if  their  countries  ofi'ered  reciprocal 
agreements  and  only  after  a  careful  re- 
view indicated  that  the  national  security 
would   not    be    imperiled    through    this 
pnvilege.  During  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968.  336  and  441  aliens  received  this 
authoiTzation.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
in  the  opinion  of  all  concerned,  includ- 
ing   administrators    and    beneficiaries, 
this  program  has  been  very  successful 

Ml-.  President,  after  the  inauguration 
of  this  program,  we  found  that  a  most 
important  group  of  aliens  were  excluded 
from   the  opportunity   to   use   amateur 
radio  equipment.  This  group  consists  of 
resident  aliens  who  are  attracted  enough 
by  our  country  to  want  to  give  up  citizen- 
ship in  their  own  native  lands  and  to 
declare  their  interest  in  becoming  US 
citizens.  These  alien  hams  have  fallen 
into  a  wide  legislative  gap  which,  on  one 
side,  benefits  the  visiting  alien  and   on 
the    other    side,    the    U.S.    citizen     In 
March  of  this  year,  I  attempted  to  close 
this   gap   through   the   introduction   of 
S.  1466. 

This  measure  would  permit  the  Fed 
eral  Communications  Commission  to  Is 


sue  a  license  for  the  operation  of  amateur 
radio  stations  to  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
who  have  filed  under  secUon  334(f)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  Like  the  visit- 
ing alien,  the  applicant  under  this  bill 
would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  appro- 
pnate  Federal  agencies  to  insure  that 
the  national  security  would  be  protected  • 
and  hke  the  visting  alien,  the  applicant 
can  be  summarily  denied  a  license  for  se- 
curity reasons.  Unlike  the  visting  alien 
however,  the  declared  alien  would  have 
to  submit  to  the  same  examination  and 
licensing  procedures   as   those  required 
for  an  American  citizen. 

During  the  past  5  years  approximately 
66,000  aliens  have  formally  declared  their 
intentions  of  becoming  U.S.  citizens    I 
mention   this  period   because  it  is  the 
usual  waiting  time  imposed  on  resident 
aliens  before  they  become  eligible  to  pe- 
tition for  U.S.  citizenship.  While  no  accu- 
rate figures  are  available,  it  Is  estimated 
that  a  score  or  two  of  these  declared 
aliens  are  radio  amateurs.  So  you  see  Mr 
President,  that  this  legislation  will  bene- 
fit only  a  few  very  important  people   I 
fully  appreciate  the  relative  priorities  of 
congressional  concern.  Within  these  pri- 
orities currently  are  such  monumental 
matters  as  appropriations  for  space  ex- 
ploration versus  those  for  poverty    de- 
cisions on  the  ABM  system,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  and  tax  reform.  Among 
these  legislative  behemoths,  the  problem.s 
of  a  very  small  and  uninfluential  minor- 
ity are  likely  to  be  lost.  I  do  not  intend 
to  let  this  happen.  I  believe  that  a  qual- 
ity Congress  can  deal  effectively  with 
large  and  small  issues,  and  that  this  is  a 
quality  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  were  any  of  us  to  decide 
to  change  our  citizenship,  we  can  imagine 
some  of  the  practical  and  emotional  con- 
cerns that  would  be  generated.  There  is 
no  reason  to  add  to  these,  in  the  case  of 
foreign  citizens  admitted  to  our  shores, 
by  denying  the  amateur  radio  enthusi- 
asts among  these  aliens  the  practice  of 
this  activity  for  a  5-year  period  while 
they  await  their  American  citizenship.  It 
IS  interesting  to,  conceive  that  we  might 
enrich  their  motivation,  dedication,  and 
American  patriotism  by  granting  radio 
licenses  to  those  who  qualify.  It  may  be 
that  these  new  "voices  of  America"  can 
do    much    to    enhance    our    reputation 
abroad  as  many  of  our  265,000  amateur 
radio  operators  have  already  done. 

Incidentally,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  American  Radio  Relay  League, 
the  nonprofit  organization  which  repre- 
sents most  of  the  members  of  the  ham 
fraternity  in  this  country,  has  endorsed 
this  proposal  without  qualification. 

Mr.  President,  after  working  out  the 
administrative  details  and  procedures  for 
security,  opposition  to  the  1964  law  en- 
abling alien  visitors  to  operate  amateur 
radio  equipment  was  almost  nil.  Opposi- 
tion to  legislation  granting  a  similar  priv- 
ilege lo  alien  residents  devoted  enough  to 
the  United  States  to  announce  their  in- 
tent to  become  citizens  should  be  com- 
pletely nonexistent.  I  urge  action  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  to  accommodate  the 
interests  of  this  very  important  group  of 
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future  citizens.  In  this  regard,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  several  letters  and  articles  perti- 
nent to  this  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Zero  Bias 

Once  again.  In  1969,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  attempt  to  rectify  an 
error  in  the  original  "Reciprocal  Licensing" 
measure  passed  in  1964.  The  error — or  om- 
inisslon — allowed  amateur  operation  by  for- 
eign nationals  visiting  the  U.S.  (when  prop- 
er applications  were  made,  and  when  proper 
reciprocal  agreements  existed  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  particular  foreign  government), 
but  did  not  permit  similar  privileges  for 
individuals  who  had  emmlgrated  to  the  U.S. 
and  were  applying  for  U.S.  Citizenship. 

Last  year,  Representative  Theodore  R. 
Kupferman  of  New  York  took  the  first  step 
in  that  direction  with  the  drafting  of  a  Bill 
(H.R.  16764)  designed  to  permit  such  opera- 
tion. Predictably,  H.R.  16764  died  In  commit- 
tee, but  with  the  recent  re-election  to  the 
Senate  of  K7UGA,  Barry  Qoldwater,  the 
hopes  of  Immigrant  would-be  operators  rose 
once  again.  Also,  predictably.  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  a  Joint  Res- 
olution "To  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  certain  aliens  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  shall  be  eligible  to  operate  ama- 
teur radio  stations  in  the  United  States  and 
to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations." 

The  Joint  Resolution  labeled  S.J.  Res.  27 
was  Introduced  January  23,  1969,  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
for  study. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Kupferman.  Mr.  Ooldwater.  and  the  fire- 
brand behind  the  whole  situation,  George 
Patakl.  ex-y02B0,  will  not  be  in  vain,  and 
that  we'U  see  the  amendment  become  law 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  Amateurs 
can  help  assure  the  success  of  the  measure 
by  making  their  feelings  known  to  their 
state's  Representative  and  Senators.  A  Post 
Card,  Radiogram,  Telegram  or  letter  stating 
your  desires  may  not  move  mountains,  but 
when  it  comes  time  for  a  vote.  Joint  Res- 
olution number  27  may  sound  familiar  to 
youT  Congressman  because  of  your  letter. 
Please  write  today. 

S.J.  Res.  27 

EorroB,  CQ:  Please  accept  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  your  second  recent  article 
(Zero  Bias,  March  69)  regarding  licensing 
of  immigrants  In  the  U.S. 

As  an  immigrant  (now  citizen)  and  an 
amateur  radio  operator  In  Israel  and  now  in 
the  U.S.,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  thousands 
of  Immigrants  from  all  over  the  world  who 
will  follow  me,  and  many  in  this  country 
at  present,  will  not  have  to  wait  five  full 
years  to  obtain  amateur  radio  licenses. 

I  was  an  active  ham  operator  before  leav- 
ing for  the  U.S.,  and  believe  me,  the  waiting 
period  was  not  easy.  I  had  the  means,  the 
know  how  and  the  experience  to  obtain  and 
operate  a  ham  radio  station  but  was  not 
permitted  to  do  so  because  of  the  existing 
laws. 

I  believe  that  many  hams,  after  such  a 
long  period  away  from  their  sets  may  never 
return  to  them,  and  the  loss  is  also  ours.  I 
know  of  many  such  cases. 

I  would  like  to  remind  all  my  fellow  hams 
in  the  US.  about  S.J.  Res.  27  and  urge  all 
to  show  their  support  by  writing  their  con- 
gressman to  support  that  resolution  In  the 
'Jls*^  Congress. 

I  hope  that  our  medieval  laws  regarding 
licensing  of  Immigrants  will  be  changed  and 
thereby  enable  us  to  accept  many  excellent 
hams  and  old  timers  Into  our  growing  so- 
ciety. 


Thanks  again,  Dick,  for  your  support,  your 
fine  article,  the  use  of  your  editorial  column 
and  the  pages  of  your  magazine  for  such  a 
good  cause. 

Dan  B.  Liebrecht. 
WA2CRD'ex-4X4JS. 
Riverdale,  N.Y. 

Editor,  CQ:  I  like  to  thank  you  for  taking 
a  stand  In  favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
27,  in  your  Zero  Bias  editorial,  March  1969. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  K7UGA,  would  amend  the  Commxmi- 
catlons  Act  of  1934,  allowing  Immigrant  ra- 
dio amateurs  with  permanent  resident  sta- 
tus, to  apply  for  a  W  license. 

I  have  talked  to  many  radio  amateurs  about 
this  problem.  All  agreed  with  this  proposed 
legislation  but  few  of  them  took  time  to  do 
something  about  It. 

Hearings  will  soon  begin  on  S.J.  Res.  27.  I 
wrote  to  the  United  States  Senate,  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  In  Washington,  DC,  and 
to  my  U.S.  Senators,  In  favor  of  this  bill,  but 
this  is  not  enough.  I  urge  American  radio 
amateurs  to  write  now  to  their  Senators  ex- 
pressing strong  support  for  this  bill. 

We  former  DX  stations,  now  living  in  the 
United  States  and  future  citizens  of  this 
country,  sincerely  hope  that  the  American 
amateurs  will  help  us  in  getting  S.J.  Res. 
27  passed. 

George  Patakt, 

ex  Y02B0. 

New  York  Cmr,  N.Y. 

Editor,  CQ:  Like  most  hams,  I  heard  of 
the  Goldwater  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
27,  which  would  allow  Immigrants  to  this 
country  the  privilege  of  obtaining  an  Ameri- 
can license,  a  privilege  they  are  currently 
denied.  Since  many  foreign  nationals  may 
operate  here  under  reciprocal  licensing  agree- 
ments. It  seemed  only  logical  that  Immigrants 
who  have  applied  for  permanent  residence 
In  the  United  States  be  allowed  the  same 
privilege.  Like  most  hams,  I  agreed  with  the 
idea  of  this  bill  and  promptly  forgot  It. 

Unlike  many  hams,  however,  I  came  in 
contact  with  several  foreign  hams  who  have 
actually  been  forced  to  give  up  their  hobby 
because  of  the  current  regulations  and  whose 
only  hope  for  operating  Is  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  have  now  written  my  Congressman 
urging  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
27  but  my  one  letter  will  not  do  any  good 
without  support  from  others. 

Will  you  be  like  most  hams  and  forget  the 
plea  of  the  number  of  future  Americans  who 
are  now  denied  operating  privileges  or  will 
you  take  the  few  minutes  required  to  wTite 
your  Congressman  and  urge  his  support? 
Help  someone  else  enjoy  the  privilege  we 
have  and  send  your  letter  today. 

Dennis  Mc Alpine. 

WIDYE  2. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Immigrant  Operators 

Editor,  CQ:  I  am  one  of  those  people 
who  has  left  his  country  to  realize  his  dreams 
and  Is  at  the  point  of  touching  hU  life  ideals. 
I  am  soon  going  to  arrive  in  the  USA  as  an 
immigrant  with  permanent  residence  and  I 
hope  to  get  US  citizenship  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  dreams  will  soon 
become  reality  for  In  the  USA— In  the  middle 
of  American  society  where  I  shall  live  and 
work — it  Is  easier  than  In  any  other  coun- 
try to  bring  those  dreams  Into  being. 

Only  one  of  those  dreams,  one  to  which  I 
have  devoted  all  my  time,  seems  to  be  more 
difficult  to  touch. 

I  have  been  an  active  radio  amateur  In 
my  former  country  (Romania)  from  1954  to 
March  1969,  and  had  a  first  class  license  to 
operate  all  categories  of  radio  amateur  sta- 
tions, being  one  of  the  operators  of  Central 
Radio   Club   station,   Y03RCC.   My   call   was 


Y03LM.  I  am  also  a  graduate  electronics  and 
telecomnmnlcatlon  engineer. 

I  know  that  at  this  time  In  the  USA  It 
lant  possible.  If  you  are  an  Immigrant,  to 
obtain  a  license  for  amateur  radio;  it's  pos- 
sible only  after  you  get  US  citizenship. 
Amateur  rsullo  was  all  my  life  and  It's  very 
hard  for  me  to  be  kept  away  from  It.  Dozens 
of  American  radio  amateurs  may  remember 
our  first  contacts  in  two  way  single  sideband 
and  other  contacts  during  ARRL  or  CQ 
World-Wide  DX  contests.  I  was  always  pleased 
to  establish  contacts  with  American  stations. 

Many  Immigrant  ex-amateur  radio  opera- 
tors with  licenses  are  looking  forward  to  be- 
coming owners  of  a  U.S.  License. 

I  am  one  of  them. 

I  ask  that  all  United  States  radio  ama- 
teurs help  to  support  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water's  bill  S.J.  Res.  27  concerning  the 
amendment  to  the  Communications  Act  so  as 
to  provide  aliens  with  permanent  residence 
In  the  USA  permission  to  operate  amateur 
radio  stations  In  the  U.S.  and  to  hold  licenses 
for  their  stations.  . 

Please   write   as   soon   as   possible   to   the 

appropriate  persons:   Congressmen,  Senators 

and  let  them  know  your  feelings.  It  will  make 

it  easier  for  the  amendment  to  become  law. 

Serge  Costin, 

ex-Y03LM. 

Bad  Drettzen,  Austria. 

Goldwater  Bill  for  Immigrants 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  has  introduced 
S.J.  Resolution  27  which  would  allow  immi- 
grants with  permanent  resident  status,  who 
have  filed  "first  papers"  for  citizenship,  to 
acquire  amateur  radio  operator  and  station 
licenses.  His  earlier  bill  allowed  visitors  to 
operate  here  on  a  reciprocal  basis;  this  did 
nothing  for  refugees  whose  lioenses  would 
have  been  cancelled  by  their  former  country, 
nor  for  Immigrants  who  found  an  Interest  in 
radio  after  arriving  here.  The  bill  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Commerce  Committee.  (A 
similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  last 
year,  but  was  not  acted  upon  before  Con- 
gress adjourned;  such  bills  do  not  carry  over 
into  the  next  Congress,  but  must  be  re- 
Introduced.) 

License  for  Immgrants 

Coming  to  the  U.S.  I  was  hoping  to  apply 
for  a  W  call  but  here  I  realized  that  getting 
a  U.S.  license  means  to  me  a  full  5  years 
waiting  i>eriod.  That  is  because  the  present 
law  permltB  issuing  of  amateur  radio  lioenses 
only  for  American  citizens. 

Senator  Goldwater  (KUGA)  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Congress  which.  If  passed, 
would  allow  foreign  amatevirs  to  get  Ameri- 
can licenses  after  they  have  received  their 
"first  papers." 

A  lot  of  other  foreign  amateurs  are  in  the 
same  situation.  Now,  I  ask  every  W/K  to  ex- 
press his  support  for  this  bill,  called  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  27,  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

The  American  amateurs  have  been  always 
friendly  and  helpful  to  me  during  thousands 
of  QSOs  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  give 
me  now  the  necessary  support  to  get  a  W 
call.— fUtc  Nuculae,  ex-Y04AAC,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

No  Citizenship  Requirement? 

The  Communications  Act  permits  foreign 
nationals  w^ho  are  neither  citizens  nor  per- 
manent residents  of  U.S.  and  probably  never 
■win  be,  to  own  and  operate  an  amateur  radio 
station  but  does  not  give  the  same  right  to 
the  legally  admitted  immigrants  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  United  States  and 
future  citizens. 

I  feel  that  this  particular  regulations  of 
Federal  Communiratlons  Commission 
against  which  I  am  complaining  Is  unfair 
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and  discriminatory  against  of  a  group  of  new 
Americana  and  I  am  asking  you  to  start  an 
action  to  change  It.  I  understand  thU  can 
be  done  by  an  amendment  passed  by  Con- 
gress—Georjrc  Palaki.  New  York  Citv  New 
York. 

T  agree  completely  with  Mr.  PataWs  letter 
In   the   February   issue   concerning  the   cit- 
izenship requirement  for  a  radio  amateur  li- 
cense. Before  I  came  to  the  0nlted  States  I 
was  holding  a  ham  license  in  Germany.  Here 
I  cannot  get  a  license  because  of  the  citizen- 
ship requirement.  I  was  told  that  I  could  op- 
erate under  my  German  license,  but  this  li- 
cense was  revoked  when  I  left  Germany,  be- 
cause that  country  has  a  residence,  rather 
than    citizenship    requirement.    In    the    U.S 
army  I  was  entrusted  with  official  communi- 
cations, but  -on  the  outside"  an  Immigrant 
is  not  trustworthy  enough  to  go  on  the  air. 
Surely  there  are  many   others   in  the  same 
boat  and  cannot  wait  until  the  5  years  re- 
quired for  US  citizenship  are  up,  I  hope  that 
soon  the  FCC  will  remember  this  forgotten 
group,  maybe  with  the  aid  of  the  ARRL — 
Wolfgang  Pfeifer,  Inglewood,  California 
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citizenship  they  should  become  citizens  or 
else  lose  their  license.  This  Is  the  way  our 
neighbors  In  the  north  (Canada)  handle  It 
To  wait  5  years  Is  a  long  time  and  to  me  It 
seemed  unfair  to  let  foa^gners  operate  while 
vlslUng  U.S.  Just  because  they  were  hams  In 
their  own  country.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  support  and  outspoken  opinion  on  this 
matter,  Dick.  You  most  certainly  have  my 
support  and  lets  hope  our  law  makers  can 
see  It  the  same  way. 

Hal  Kostlin. 

^  WN6YNG. 

Ontario,  Calif. 


July  29,  1969 


Editor,  CQ.  I  am  a  holder  of  Telephone  1st, 
Telegraph  1st  and  Advanced  amateur  licenses 
and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
amateur  Ucense  for  permanent  residents  of 
our  country. 

Your  editorial  In  January  CQ  certainly 
points  up  a  problem  which  has  been  ne- 
glected or  overlooked  so  far. 

^  Carl  H.  Paulson. 

Pearl  River,  N.Y. 


Zero  Bias 
*    A  ffew  years  ago.  In  1964.  amateur  radio  In 
the  US~ehthusiastlcally  greeted  the  news  that 
the  US  Congress  had  passed,  and  President 
Johnson  had  signed  Into  law.  PL  88-313   leg- 
islation  permitting   the   US   State   Dep't.    to 
enter  Into  negotiations  and  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing foreign  amateurs  to  operate  while  In  the 
US  and  possessions.   In  the  years  since  the 
passage  of  PL  88-313,  the  US  has  negoUated 
'reciprocal    privilege"    agreements    with    32 
foreign    governments,    and    amateurs    from 
both  sides  of  the  borders  have  begun  to  en- 
Joy  new  freedoms  which  had  previously  been 
denied.  But  a  few  flaws  seem  to  exist  in  the 
law. 

There  seems  to  be  no  provision  in  the  law 
covering  the  special  case  of  poUtlcal  refugees 
and  immigrants  to  the  US.  although  alien  op- 
erators are  permitted  to  operate  after  proper 
application  and  authorization.  There  also  is 
no  provision  for  an  alien  applicant  who  has 
been  denied  an  operating  permit  to  find 
out  why  it  has  been  denied. 

Cases  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
recenUy  involve  political  refugees  from  east- 
em  European  countries.  These  refugees  have 
brought  with  them  to  the  US  great  enthu- 
siasm for  the  American  way  of  life,  enthusi- 
asm for  amateur  radio,  and  great  techno- 
logical know-how.  They  have  also  signed 
written  declarations  of  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  US,  and  have  begun  the 
long  and  arduous  task  of  becoming  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  US.  But  a  quirk  of  US 
law  prevents  these  individuals  from  holding 
an  amateur  license  until  they  are  actually 
citizens,  perhaps  five  years  from  now. 

Are  these  political  refugees  a  greater  risk  to 
US  national  security  then,  let  us  say,  another 
alien  here  on  vacation?  Obviously  not  so  that 
Une  of  reasoning  for  the  laws  Is  'invalid 
Then  are  they  any  less  likely  to  be  enthusias- 
tic and  law-abiding  amateurs  than  a  native 
born  or  naturalized  citizen?  No,  the  prime 
reason  for  this  situation  is  legal  laxity  and 
oversight.  No  one  has  cared  enough  about 
the  existence  of  the  problem  to  say  anything 
about  It  except,  perhaps,  the  immigrants  in- 
volved, and  lacking  a  vote,  they  lack  the 
tool  of  "constituent  pressure"  that  a  citizen 
can  frequently  bring  to  bear. 


Dear  Dick:  As  a  reader  and  subscriber  to 
CQ,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  for 
your  January  1968  editorial  and  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  your  readers  a  prob- 
lem which  has  unfortunately  received  all 
too  Uttle  care. 

I  know  of  one  particular  case  of  an  East- 
em  European  refugee  who  was  an  active 
amateur  In  his  home  country  and  who  fled 
his  native  land  In  order  to  And  new  oppor- 
tunity and  a  new  future  In  the  United  States 
Although  he  has  declared  his  intentions  to 
become  a  U.S.  citizen  and  has  filed  the  nec- 
essary papers  to  that  effect,  he  is  prevented 
from  obtaining  even  a  temporary  amateur 
license.  There  is  no  logical  reason  for  this 
Injustice  and  I  would  hope  that  legislation 
can  be  passed  to  remedy  the  situation 

I,  for  one,  am  wriUng  to  my  Senator  In 
Washington  In  the  hope  that  other  amateurs 
may  feel  Inclined  to  do  likewise,  and  so 
bring  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  our 
legislators.  U.S.  amateurs  axe,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  well  treated  when  they  visit 
foreign  lands:  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  at  least  extend  some  sort  of  courtesy 
to  those  who  seek  new  homes  In  our  coun- 
try. 

Thanks  again  for  bringing  up  a  timely  and 

important  topic  In  your  editorial  column. 

Ives  A.  Feder, 

„  „  WIEOX. 

Chester,  Conn. 


United  States  as  an  immigrant  and  started 
with  great  hopes  for  a  new  life.  Being  a  grad 
uate   of  electronic   and   telecommunications 
engineer,  I  got  a  very  good  Job  and  I  work 
for   CBS   Television    network    in    New    York 
City.  I  have  all  the  reasons  to  be  very  happv 
In  this  wonderful  country,  but  I  happened 
to  be  an  enthusiastic  radio-amateur  and  the 
Communications   Act   of   1934   prohibits  me 
as  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  State« 
but  not  yet  a  citizen,  to  have  my  own  station 
In   my   native   country,    Romania,    I   had   a 
license,  my  own  call  was  YOaBO  and  I  was 
the  chief  operator  of  Y02KAC  club  station 
Only  a  ham  can  understand  what  means  to 
me  to  wait  5  years  to  get  citizenship  and  a 
license.  It  seems  unbelievable  that  I  can  oper- 
ate a  professional  broadcasting  equipment  for 
one    of    the    biggest    television    net— of    the 
world,  but  I  can  not  operate  my  own  amateur 
radio  station.  It  is  Interesting  to  mention  that 
many  countries  give  amateur  licenses  to  their 
immigrants,    for    example    Canada    does    it 
Other  countries  grant   licenses   not  only   -o 
their  citizens  and  residents  but  to  all  visitor': 
Interested  in  amateur  radio.  The  Communica- 
tions   Act,    based    on    Reciprocal    Operatlne 
Agreements,  permits  to  citizens  of  33  foreign 
countries  to  operate  their  own  amateur  radio 
station  here  in  U.S.  but  does  not  permit  the 
same   thing   to   the  permanent   residents   of 
United  States,  people  who  live  constantly  in 
United   States,    work   in   Umted   States   and 
support  the  United  States. 

Here  in  the  United  States  there  are  manv 
Immigrante  from  different  coimtrles  who  are 
also  amateur  radio  operators  and  they  all 
dream  the  "Impossible  dream"  to  get  a  W 
license. 

I  understand  that  only  an  amendment  of 
the  Communications  Act  by  action  of  the 
Congress  can  offer  a  solution  to  our  problem 
For  this  we  need  the  support  of  American 
amateurs,  citizens  will— to  write  to  their  Con- 
gressman, urging  for  support. 

George  Pataki, 

ex-Y02B0. 
New  York.  N.Y, 


Refugee  and  Immigrant  Amateurs 
Dear  OM:  Having  read  your  Zero  Bias  in 
January  CQ.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  subject.  Having  been  a  native  of  Ger- 
many and  immigrated  to  the  U  S  in  1961 
I  think  I  am  qualified  to  speak  on  the  matter 
of  licensing  Immigrants  and  fully  support 
your  view  in  letting  immigrants  become  radio 
amateurs  in  the  U.S.  However,  If  eUglble  for 


Dear  Mr.  Ross:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
commend  you  on  your  stand  in  Zero  Bias 
concerning  political  refugees.  I  happened  to 
know  one  of  these  feUows  ...  and  I  am  not 
surprised  to  realize  how  lucky  they  feel  we 
are!  The  point  he  made  was,  we  have  so 
many  people  (inactive  hams),  who  don't 
exercise  their  privilege!  I'm  afraid  I  had  to 
agree  with  him  .  .  .  not  only  that,  hl£  dedi- 
cation to  the  hobby  was  intense  rather  than 
a  fly  by  night  attitude. 

After  reading  your  article.  I  can't  see 
where  a  temporary  Ucense  could  not  be  is- 
sued. It  seems  the  least  we  can  do  under  the 
circtunstances. 

Besides,  these  amateurs  can  offer  a  wealth 
Of  exchange  information  concerning  all  gear 
used.  This  country  became  great  by  the  very 
acceptance  of  people  Uke  this  and  we  should 
continue  to  be  the  one  country  in  the  world 
who  make  no  conditions  on  citizens  of  the 
future. 

Warren  Jarvis. 

„  K2LUE 

Baysioe,  N.Y.  '■^ui^. 

Alien  Operators 

Editor,  CQ:  In  connection  with  your  Zero 
Bias  editorial  from  January  1968, 1  would  Uke 
to  make  a  few  remarks : 

I  am  one  of  those  amateurs  who  came  In 


WE  NEED  TO  REDUCE  THE  MAXI- 
MUM WORKING  HOURS  ON  RAIL- 
ROADS FROM  16  TO  12 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1938,  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  revise  the  hours  of  service 
law  to  reduce  the  maximum  number  of 
working  hours  in  a  24 -hour  period  from 
16  to  12  hours  per  day,  I  stress  the  im- 
portance of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1907,  over  60 
years  ago,  the  hours  of  service  law  has 
not  been  amended  in  any  material  re- 
spect. At  that  time,  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  hours  that  employees  of  a  rail- 
road could  work  per  day  was  set  at  16. 
In  the  years  since  that  important  act 
machinery  and  railroading  have  changed 
vastly,  and  it  is  now  recognized  by  all 
parties  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a  man  to 
work  on  a  raUroad  for  such  an  extended 
length  of  time.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  requii'es  that  a  worker 
stop  work  if  he  has  been  on  the  clock  for 
12  hours  in  1  day.  There  are  numerous 
other  measures  which,  in  the  interest  of 
the  workers  and  of  public  safety,  limit 
the  number  of  hours  a  man  may  work  in 
a  day. 

This  matter  is  especially  pressing  in 
light  of  recent  developments  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  Safety  on  the  railroads 
has  been  deteriorating.  Average  weekly 
hours  on  duty  for  raUroad  engineers  on 
passenger  trains   has   risen  from   30.5 
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hours  in  1964  to  40.1  in  September  1968. 
On  local  freight  trains,  the  rise  is  from 
55.5  to  62.5  hours  per  week.  There  is  no 
reason  why  men  should  be  subjected  to 
such  long  hours  of  toil  week  after  week. 
The  hours  on  duty  are  so  far  out  of  line 
with  the  normal  hours  worked  by  other 
categories  of  employees  in  the  various  in- 
dustries that  immediate  rectification 
thereof  is  required  for  reasons  of  social 
justice. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  workers  have 
complained  that  they  have  been  re- 
quired to  work  during  their  vacation, 
that  their  relief  or  release  periods  were 
not  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  rest, 
and  that  many  of  them  felt  that  they 
were  at  the  physical  breaking  point. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  transportation 
industries  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
In  the  railroad  industry  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  been  recognized  that  limit- 
ing hours  of  work  at  a  point  below  the 
maximum  presently  prescribed  for  rail- 
road operating  employees  is  necessary  in 
providing  those  employees  with  adequate, 
unbroken  rest  from  their  tasks.  Testi- 
mony presented  by  the  railroads  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  in  regard  to  the  1966 
bills  to  amend  the  hours  of  service  law 
reveals  that  over  9  percent  of  all  engi- 
neers in  the  various  classes  of  service 
for  October  1965  worked  on  an  average 
of  12  or  more  hours  per  trip  or  tour  of 
duty.  The  material  submitted  also  proved 
that  about  30  percent  of  those  engineers 
in  local  and  way  freight  worked  12  or 
more  hours  per  trip  or  tour  of  duty  in 
the  same  period. 

We  have  waited  long  enough  to  correct 
this  dangerous  situation.  In  this  day  and 
age,  I  know  of  no  justification  for  a  law 
which  allows  a  man  to  work  16  consecu- 
tive hours  without  rest.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  every  other  principle  in  our  society. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  effect  the  prompt 
approval  of  the  bill. 


ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  'WINTHROP 
C.  LIBBY  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  MAINE  AT  ORONO 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
challenging  times  on  American  cam- 
puses. From  what  we  frequently  read  in 
our  daily  newspapers,  administrators 
and  students  appear  incompatible  and 
irreparably  estranged. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the 
situation  on  a  majority  of  American  col- 
lege campuses.  My  beUef  is  that  where 
there  is  harmony  on  campus,  there  is  an 
administration  which  listens  to  its  stu- 
dents and  trusts  them. 

Such  an  administrator  is  Winthrop  C. 
Libby,  the  new  president  of  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Maine,  at  Orono.  At  the  time 
of  his  selection,  Mr.  Bill  Caldwell,  of  the 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  wrote  an  edi- 
torial page  feature  on  President  Libby, 
and  the  feature  has  been  reprinted  In 
the  Maine  Alumnus  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Caldwell's  article  on  President  Libby  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


LiBBT  Is  Appointed  President 
(By  Bin  Caldwell) 

(EDrroB's  note. — Winthrop  C.  Libby.  57, 
was  named  the  11th  preeldent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  at  Orono  April  16  by  the  uni- 
versity's board  of  trustees  at  an  executive 
session.  President  Libby  has  served  for  the 
past  10  months  as  acting  president.  His  sal- 
ary was  set  at  $30,000  per  year.  A  member 
of  the  university  facvilty  and  staff  for  35 
years,  he  became  acting  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity last  July  when  Dr.  Edwin  Young  re- 
signed to  return  to  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. A  native  of  Caribou,  President  Libby  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Maine  in 
1932  and  received  his  M.S.  degree  In  agricul- 
tural economics  from  the  university  In  1933. 
He  has  also  done  graduate  work  in  agronomy 
at  Rutgers  and  Cornell  Universities.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
by  Rlcker  College  in  1968.  Appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  department  of  agronomy  in  1934. 
was  made  head  of  the  department  in  1943. 
He  served  as  associate  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  resident  instruc- 
tion from  1950-57.  He  was  named  to  succeed 
the  late  Dean  Arthur  L.  Deerllng  as  dean  of 
agriculture  In  1957.  In  this  position  he  di- 
rected the  work  of  the  College  of  Life  Sci- 
ences and  Agriculture,  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  Maine  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station.  He  was  named  vice  president 
for  public  services  In  1968.  During  his  years 
at  the  university  he  has  been  engaged  in 
research  activities,  extension  programs,  and 
many  public  service  activities.  In  1966  he 
was  named  to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Rural  Poverty,  a  select  group  comprised 
largely  of  cabinet  officers  and  administrative 
officials.  The  committee  later  made  a  report 
to  the  President  on  their  findings.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Elizabeth  Tryon  and  the 
couple  has  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

(Bill  Caldwell,  editorial  editor  of  the  Marine 
Sunday  Telegram,  in  his  weekly  Downstreet 
column,  described  Libby  as  "The  Spirit  of 
Orono."  The  Alumnus,  with  Caldwell's  per- 
mission, reprinted  most  of  that  column.) 

Given  blo-data  Uke  this,  an  IBM  computer, 
programmed  to  choose  a  modern-day  college 
president,  would  probably  choke  on  Winthrop 
C.  Llbby's  punch-card.  Yet.  few  at  Orono 
would  doubt  that  among  7.500  students  and 
450  faculty,  he  Is  the  best-liked,  most  trusted 
man-on-campus. 

The  reason  Is  not  because  he  Is  a  Maine- 
bred  and  Maine-raised  man  from  Caribou. 
Or  because  he  Is  an  agronomist.  Or  because 
he  has  been  around  the  Orono  campus  for 
over  37  years.  Those  characteristics  should, 
by  rights,  make  Libby  old-hat,  hidebound, 
backward  glancing  at  a  'golden  age"  of  edu- 
cation which  Is  dead  and  gone.  This  back- 
ground should  put  Libby  on  a  wave-length 
of  thinking  In  collision  and  clash  with  the 
ideas  and  outlooks  of  today's  students. 

But,  In  an  old-shoe  way,  Libby  Is  a  per- 
verse contradiction  of  himself. 

Instead  of  being  'old  guard."  he  is  almost 
avantegarde.  But,  Uke  a  deer  in  the  forest. 
Llbby's  Caribou  exterior  camouflages  his 
attunement  to  the  times. 

"The  Major  Mission  of  the  University  of 
Maine."  says  Libby  (talking  'Caribou'),  'is 
the  education  of  men  and  women."  Llbby's 
simplicity  is  no  slmpleness.  He  adds:  "But 
the  U  of  M,  Uke  any  University  worthy  of 
the  name,  is  a  proving  ground  for  ideas  as 
well  as  a  transmission  belt  of  knowledge  .  .  . 
It  must  be  a  place  where  different  vlew- 
f>olnts  can  be  discussed  freely  and  openly 
In  an  atmosphere  of  candor  .  .  ."  Quietly 
preaching  his  gospel  of  openmindedness, 
Libby  goec  a  long  step  further,  saying  "Ex- 
perience convinces  me  that  student  dis- 
agreement Is  preferable  to  student  apathy; 
that  student  commitment  even  to  false  gods 
Is  preferable  to  no  commitment  whatsoever; 
that  students  who  believe  In  their  own  ma- 
turity and  wisdom  are  preferable  to  those 


who  expect  the  University  to  function  as 
their  parent." 

The  pomp  and  prerequisites  of  a  univer- 
sity presidency  bang  loosely  on  Libby,  al- 
most unused.  He  has  never  moved  Into  the 
President's  house  on  campus.  Instead  he 
lives  in  his  old  home  in  downtown  Orono 
and  walks  two  mllee  to  work  In  all  weather, 
arriving  at  7:30  a.m.  in  the  President's  office, 
first  man  on  duty.  At  night  his  wife  picks 
him  up.  He  barely  uses  the  President's  car. 
When  he  takes  a  visitor  to  Umch,  Libby 
takes  his  place  in  the  cafeteria  Une.  When 
he  invites  a  visitor  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  he 
takes  you  to  the  undergraduates'  Bear  Den, 
where  his  table  fills  up  with  students.  When 
President  Libby  drops  you  at  the  SAE  fra- 
ternity house  to  change  your  shirt,  he  watts 
downstairs  and  in  two  minutes  he  Is  sur- 
rounded by  30  'brothers'  "I'm  Libby."  he 
says,  stretching  out  a  handshake  to  the 
counsellor  on  duty,  when  he  carries  your 
bag  into  the  Gannett  Hall  dorm  where  you 
are  spending  a  night.  There  Is  no  "side"  to 
this  man. 

Libby  Is  proving  to  be  an  Ideal  conduit 
between  the  sometimes  opposite  poles  of 
Trustees  and  Students.  Trustees  rely  upon 
Libby  because  after  almost  40  years  on  cam- 
pus Libby  knows  more  about  Orono  than 
any  man  living.  Students  trust  Libby  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons;   he  trusts  them. 

In  the  brief  span  of  two  years  under  Libby. 
Orono  students  have  won  and  are  exercising 
a  bigger  and  more  responsible  voice  than 
ever  before  In  changing  and  Improving  stu- 
dent life. 

For  example,  an  excellent  and  new  Dis- 
ciplinary Code,  enforced  jointly  by  students 
and  faculty  (without  administrators),  now 
governs  student  conduct:  student  recom- 
mendations have  resulted  in  liberalizing 
girl-boy  visiting  rules  In  the  dormitories;  a 
current  student-faculty  committee,  with 
carte  blanche  from  Libby,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  thorough  investigatve  report  into 
all  phases  of  Student  Actlyitles,  including 
such  holy-of-hoUes  at  the  Deans'  Office,  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Activities, 
the  Student  Union.  Counselling  and  Place- 
ment Services.  It  will  recommend  major 
overhauls  in  many  phases  of  university  ad- 
ministration. And  Libby  hopes  to  move 
promptly  on  putting  them  in  effect,  wher- 
ever feasible. 

Dialogue,  frequent,  meaningful,  mutually 
respectful,  between  President  and  students 
is  today  part  of  the  fabric  of  Orono.  It  hap- 
pens half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  This  is  the 
kind  of  an  interchange  which  minimizes 
the  need  of  student  revolt  or  administrative 
repression. 

The  relationship  on  campus  at  Orono 
might  be  an  eye-opener  for  other  troubled 
universities.  And  it  all  occurs  in  a  natural, 
normal  way,  without  the  pressure  of  crisis 
pushing  it  or  the  flshbowl  glare  of  publicity 
which  follows  after  a  campus  collision  be- 
tween Students  and  Administration. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL   ASPECTS   OF 
AMERICAN   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  a 
short  but  most  interesting  series  of  hear- 
ings earlier  this  year  on  the  subject  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  foreign  pol- 
icy— a  subject  which  both  the  public 
and  the  bureaucracy  tend  to  ignore. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wharton,  of  the  United 
Press  International,  wrote  a  brief  but 
perceptive  article  on  those  hearings.  The 
article  has  been  printed  rather  widely. 

In  view  of  its  succinct  summary  of  the 
hearings  and  the  fact  that  it  focuses  on 
some  of  the  fundamental  problems  na- 
tions have  in  communicating  with  each 
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other    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  In  the  Concres- 
siONAi.  RicoED.  The  article  appeared  In 
the  Tampa  Tribune-Times  of  Sunday 
July  20,  1969.  ii"u«y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Behaviorai,  Sciences  as  Tool  or 
Diplomacy 
( By  Elizabeth  Wharton ) 
\yASHiNG-roK.— An  American  Is  brought  up 

h?J°^  *.'"*'*  "*  ">*  *y«  ^^^^  talWng  to 
him.  He  also  Is  conditioned  by  his  culture  to 
Keep  a  certain  distance  from  a  person  with 
Whom  he  8  conversing. 

An  Arab  Is  taught  from   childhood  that 
looking  a  man  in  the  eye  during  conversa- 

t^J^.  *'"/^*'y  '■''''*•  ^^  »"^  *«  accus- 
totned  to  stand  quite  close  to  a  person  with 
whom  he's  talking. 

If  an  American  meets  an  Arab,  and  neither 
is  aware  of  the  other's  cultural  conditioning 
any  conversation  between  them  is  likely  w 
produce  serious  misunderstanding  and  mu- 
tual irritation.  The  American  thinks  the 
Arab  is  crowding  in  too  close,  so  he  steps 

f,ff.;''^v!^V"''"''^  "'^  A'^"-  The  American 
thlnk«_the  Arab  Is  shifty  because  he  won't 
look  him  in  the  eye.  and  the  Arab  thinks  the 
American  is  trying  to  stare  him  down 

„oiV?w  »f*^'^'^'''^'  Partlt^'larly  In  the  so- 
called  behaviorai  fields  of  anthropology  and 
psychology,  recognize  these  cultural  differ- 
ences and  understand  how  Important  thev 
can  be  as  a  cause  of  friction. 
Governments— and  most  people— do  not 
in  an  effort  to  determine  what  Insights  so- 
cial science  studies  might  offer  to  smooth 
the  path  of  International  relations.  Chalr- 

?Z^^  ^!".'r  ^'*'«K»>«  °f  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  "anthropologi- 
cal and  psychological  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  ° 

^.^'^""f^".  *'"''  ^^  Margaret  Mead,  anthro- 
pologist, writer,  and  curator  for  ethnology  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
^h.T.jT";  ^^-^^"^  Mennlnger.  noted  psy- 
chiatrist, founder  and  president  of  the  Men- 
nlnger Cimic  and  Mennlnger  Foundation  in 
Kansas;  and  Dr.  Edward  T.  Hall,  author  and 
professor  of  anthropology  at  Northwestern 
umverslty. 

All  three  believe  behavioral  science  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  quest 
for  peace  and  international  amity 

They  cited  the  experience  of  World  War  II 
when  intensive  U.S.  research  on  Japanese 
culture  yielded  two  outstanding  successes 
and.  many  minor  ones. 

Tlie  first  achievement  concerned  treatment 
Of  Japanese  prisoners  of  war.  When  Amer- 
ican mmtary  commanders  began  taking  their 
first  prisoners  in  the  Pacific  islands,  the 
Japanese  not  only  freely  discussed  military 

f^'t   .     *  ^'■^''  °'^^'***  to  *i^lP  tbelr  captors 
mim^  installations   and   ammunUlon 

"The  Americans  didn't  trust  the  prisoners 
of  course,  since  Americans  are  conditioned 
not  to  give  such  information  to  their  cap- 
^  VJTI  ^^^  t^^*"  t^«  prisoners  could  be 
I^Jm^  because  the  Japanese  had  never  been 
conditioned  to  being  taken  prisoner"  Dr 
Hall  explained.  'Their  culture  decreed  that 
they  be  good  soldiers,  and  to  them  being 
gcxxl  soldiers  also  meant  being  good  prison- 
ers. We  were  right,  and  the  information 
proved  very  useful."  "^awuu 

.nJ''»V"'^"o  ^""^^t  ^""^^  «'^  in  persuad- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  to  permit  the 
Japanese  to  retain  the  Emperor  after  the 
war— a  recommendation  made  by  the  be- 
havioral scientists  within  months  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

r.,V  'i^*'  Emperor  had  been  forced  to  abdi- 
cate. Dr.  Mead  said.  Japanese  society  would 
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have  taken  generations,  instead  of  just  a 
lew  years,  to  recover  from  the  war 

Government-sponsored  behavioral  studies 
tapered  off  after  the  war.  and  the  entire  field 
of  social  science  fell  into  dispute  during  what 
Dr.  Mennlnger  cailed  the  '  rampant  know- 
nothlnglsm"  of  the  late  40s'  and  early  508' 

The  three  experts  suggested  that  a  num- 
ber of  national  crises  since  then  could  have 
been  averted,  or.  at  least,  ameliorated  if 
such  research  were  stlH  being  done  as  a  guide 
^^p7^™«°t  poUcy.  Dr.  Mead  cited   two 

NT^^h  S"^^  ^^  t"^*  P"^blo  incident.  To 
f^^h.  ^T**"'  t"""'^  *^  ""^  «'a-^tlc  concept 
iL  inte^rff^f*^^  *'*  '^'«  important  than 
th!m  ^7  u"^''  "''^  •'^""^  to  place  upon 
them.  They  knew  the  Pueblo  was  off-shore 
spying  on  them,  and  whether  the  ship  was 
fnvt^h^  r  '"^"*t  °''  ^  ^^"^  ™"«s  outside  an 

IS^Mnt  .  '^  T  '*""  ''"^'"  «""P'>-  dKln't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

But  Americans  rely  on  facts,  and  our  in- 
struments proved  the  ship  was  a  certain 
number  Of  miles  outside  the  Uivislble  Vine 
UnT^  ^?*/  settlement,  under  which  the 
Z  ^3,^\f^^  ^  ^'^  *  "confession" 
nLlf„M^  '^  ^'^'^  ^°'"^^  terrltory-and 
promptly  repudiated  It-mlght  have  been 
reached  much  sooner  than  it  was  if  the  be- 
havioral scientists  had  been  consulted,  Dr 
Mead  said. 

♦  .„^"  ^^?^^  example  was  the  violent  disrup- 
r^^^-  i^  resulted  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  school  desegregation  decision  of  1954. 
Behavioral  scientists  had  warned  in  advance 
she  said,  that  such  a  drastic  change  must 
be  effected  rapidly. 

.=  fl^Ji^*.*""™^  '"*°'*'  anticipated  change 
is  frightening,  while  accomplished  change  Is 
accepted  "  she  explained.  Therefore,  she  feels 
t  WM  the  clause  in  the  decision  which  al- 
J'ZHJ'^^  governments  to  move  "with  all 
deliberate  speed"  which  caused  all  the 
trouble. 

Hall  said  the  practice  of  sending  American 
representatives  abroad  without  preparation 
on  the  mores  of  the  society  to  which  thev 
were  going  subjected  them  to  a  "culture 
shock'  from  which  they  might  never  recover 
enough  to  do  the  Job  they  set  out  to  do 

He  used  time  as  an  example.  The  United 
istat«.  he  said.  Is  a  "monochrome"  culture 
which  times  everything  to  the  minute  and 
in  which  the  people,  the  industry  and  the 
government  function  on  a  set  schedule 

Latin  America,  on  the  other  hand    is  a 

polychrome"  society  in   which   people   set 

little  store  by  schedules,  and  consider  tUnes 

set  for  appointments  to  be  omy  an  approxl- 

"Both  time  systems  work,  but  they  work 
in  different  ways."  he  said.  '"What  is  more, 
they  do  not  mix.  "i«^c. 

"I  have  observed  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans ...  fall  In  their  mission  because  thev 
never  learned  to  read  the  local  time 
customs." 

At  the  same  time.  Hall  conthiued  Ameri- 
cans feel  a  terrible  need  to  be  loved',  cannot 
to  erate  criticism  from  others  and  don't 
think  much  of  self-criticism  either 

"We  have  to  feel  we  are  doing  well  all  the 
time,  he  said.  "It's  a  real  problem,  because 
it  Is  self-defeating  to  be  complacent." 

All  three  witnesses  agreed  that  consulting 
sociai  scientists  on  national  policy  would  give 
the  Umted  States  an  enormous  advantage 
over  the  Communist  world  whose  inflexible 
Ideological  framework  has  no  room  for  un- 
fettered social  research. 

.  ^.^"J'P'  ^^^^^-  ^"^^  ^ys  he  has  not  yet 
decided  how  to  go  about  trying  to  convince 

fl  S^;,.?"'^*^"^^  *^^<=h  has  a  certain  in- 
flexlbmty  of  its  own. 

"We  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
collecting  information  about  the  Russians  " 
the  Senator  explained.  "I  should  think  it 
wotUd  be  a  very  good  Investment  to  spend 
even  a  little  money  hlrUig  behavioral  sclen- 


tlats  to  Interpret  the  laformatlon  and  draw 
conclu-sions  from  it." 


July  29,  1969      I      July  29,  1969 
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TAX  SURCHARGE  PASSAGE 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  each  day 
this  body  delays  action  on  the  extension 
of    the    surcharge,    our    Nation    drift.s 
farther  down  the  road  to  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibUity.  At  the  domestic  level   fuel 
Js  added  to  the  fire  of  inflation  with  our 
deficit  spending  continuing  because  our 
revCTiue  does  not  equal  our  expenditure.'; 
The  grocery-  bag  for  the  welfare  recip- 
ient, or  those  on  a  fixed  income,  shrink = 
m  size  as  prices  continue  to  skyrocket 
This  results  from  many  circumstances 
prevalent  in  our  economy  today  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  American  dollar. 

Our  doUar  is  also  in  jeopardy  in  the 
world  money  market  if  we  do  not  sta- 
biliae  our  economy  with  a  more  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  To  Improve  our 
balance-of-payments  position  we  must 
Increase  our  exports,  decrease  our  im- 
ports, or  improve  our  doUar  flow    Of 
course  it  could  be  a  combination  of  these 
corrections  that  could  result  in  a  favor- 
able fiscal  position.  We  must  convince 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  of  our 
willingness  to  get  our  financial  house  in 
order.  No  one  knows  whether  the  econ- 
omy might   break   during   this   critical 
waiting  period  while  we  await  the  pas- 
sage of  the  surtax  extension.  It  has  hap- 
pened before  when  circumstances  did  not 
seem  any  more  threatening. 

Because  of  inflation,  we  are  losing 
the  abihty  to  compete;  other  countries 
are  wmmng  a  greater  percentage  of 
world  trade.  The  trend  is  starting  to 
rapidly  increase  in  their  direction. 
Whether  we  talk  about  steel,  motor  vehi- 
cles, or  a  vast  number  of  other  products 
including  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment, we  are  losing  the  battle. 

In  recent  years  we  have  become  net 
importers  of  iron  and  steel  mill  products 
and  the  gap  is  still  increasing  We  are 
net  importers  of  paper,  yams,  fabrics 
and  man-made  fibers.  Our  trade  position 
has  swung  to  the  deficit  side  with  Canada 

i^«?  ^^V-  ^  '^^""^  ^ith  Japan  since 
1964,  and  a  deficit  with  Germany  since 
1965. 

In  a  5-year  outlook,  published  in  April 
of  1969.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce says  this: 

Moderating  U.S.  inflationary  pressures 
is   a   basic   prerequisite   for   improving   the 
trade  balance  ...  6    >."o 


Millions  of  jobs  are  being  lost  to 
American  workers  by  our  loss  of  in- 
dustrj'  because  we  cannot  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers. 

For  years  our  finished  products  were 
our  mam  soui-ces  of  exports  and  finished 
products  were  a  limited  percentage  of 
unports.  Each  day  this  is  changing  with 
a  .much  larger  percentage  of  finished 
goods  included  in  our  imports. 

Just  a  few  examples  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  In  radios,  TV  sets,  and 
radio-photograph  units  our  exports  have 
remained  at  roughly  the  same  dollar 
level— around  $25  million.  Our  imports 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  steadily 
rising.   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 


figures  show  imports  of  radios,  TV's,  and 
phonographs  at  slightly  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  1962.  By  1967  they  had  jumped 
to  nearly  $400  million  and  are  stUl  climb- 
ing. This  cost  Americans  thousands  of 
jobs. 

Our  apparel  industry  has  been  suffer- 
ing. Exports  have  risen  since  1962  from 
slightly  below  $100  million  to  slightly 
above  $100  million  in  1967 — the  latest 
year  for  which  complete  Information  is 
available.  At  the  same  time.  Imports  of 
wearing  apparel  has  risen  from  a  1962 
level  of  $300  million  to  almost  $600  mil- 
lion. The  volume  of  imports  has  thus 
almost  doubled  while  our  exports  have 
remained  at  almost  the  same  level.  The 
imports  of  foreign  footwear  shows  a 
similar  situation. 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  dollar  increase 
has  come  in  the  automotive  field.  While 
the  United  States  is  still  a  net  exporter 
of  automotive  products  outside  the  field 
of  new  automobiles,  our  imports  have 
far  outstripped  our  exports  in  new  auto- 
mobiles in  dollar  amounts  as  well  as 
rate  of  increase.  In  the  1962-67  period, 
foreign  car  imports  jumped  from  around 
S425  million  to  more  than  $1,700  million. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  exports  have 
jumped  from  a  level  of  less  than  $300 
million  to  a  level  of  around  $800  million. 
Thus  we  are  still  a  net  importer  of  new 
automobiles  by  about  $900  million  per 
year  and  the  gap  is  growing. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  gone 
from  one  monetary  crisis  to  another  with 
several  shocking  problems  that  could 
have  proven  disastrous.  The  next  could 
be  upon  us  with  the  least  warning  and 
coming  during  this  critical  waiting  pe- 
riod now  projected  by  some  on  this  legis- 
lation could  leave  us  without  the  finan- 
cial strength  to  again  weather  the  storm. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  since  the 
collecting  of  taxes  and  spending  the 
money  is  everybody's  responsibility.  Yes, 
and  we  all  have  the  responsibility  to  do 
everj'thing  within  our  power  to  give  re- 
lief to  those  people  of  limited  income  who 
are  suffering  most  from  our  higher  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  has 
continuously  outlined,  over  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  hazardous  situation  our  Na- 
tion faces  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
passing  this  legislation.  He  has  empha- 
sized the  sensitive  situation  involving  In- 
flation, sky-high  interest  rates,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  Government  borrowing  in  ad- 
dition to  the  problems  that  hinge  on  this 
measure  in  our  financial  dealings  with 
foreign  countries. 

Psychology  is  a  word  little  used  in  the 
realm  of  taxation  and  economics.  It  has 
become  a  prime  aspect  of  the  current 
fight  to  stem  the  inflationary  tide.  Too 
many  people  have  resigned  themselves  to 
what  they  feel  is  the  inevitability  of  in- 
flation, and  are  advancing  their  expected 
purchases  to  avoid  higher  prices — the 
result  is  even  higher  prices. 

We,  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  must 
recognize  the  cyclical  effect  of  this  infla- 
tionary psychology  and  try  to  break  the 
cycle.  If  we  do  not.  our  senior  citizens 
and  low-Income  groups  will  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  prior  economic 
mistakes. 

To  delay  passage  of  the  surcharge,  and 
engender  accompanying  doubts  of  its 
fate  will  only  incite  more  frenzied  antici- 


patory buying.  To  the  extent  that  our 
inflation  is  of  the  demand-pull  type, 
where  the  demand  pulls  prices  higher 
due  to  limited  supply,  a  delay  would  be 
very  costly. 

The  rate  of  consumer  prices  has  risen 
faster  than  last  year's  rate  of  4.2  per- 
cent. It  is  also  possible  that  unless  infla- 
tion is  checked  it  may  reduce  every  dol- 
lar earned  or  saved  by  6  cents  in  this 
year.  In  1  year  the  dollar  could  drop  to 
94  cents.  Every  attempt  must  be  made  to 
assure  a  stable  dollar. 

I  dislike  heavy  taxes  as  much  as  any 
Member  of  this  Senate.  But.  I  dislike 
rampant  inflation  even  more.  The  sur- 
charge is  not  destined  to  make  anyone 
very  popular — neither  is  the  painful  vac- 
cination needle.  For  our  personal  well- 
being  we  will  accept  the  pain.  We  must 
do  the  same  for  economic  well-being. 

We  must  coordinate  and  complement 
our  economic  policies  in  order  to  combat 
inflation.  A  good  start  has  been  made. 
There  is  a  ceiling  on  Government  spend- 
ing and  monetary  policies  are  restrictive. 
The  missing  ingredient  is  the  surcharge. 
Until  the  tremendous  inflationary  psy- 
chology has  been  brought  under  control 
it  will  be  imperative  to  pursue  restrictive 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

The  slowdown  in  real  growth  of  the 
economy  indicates  that  we  are  making 
progress  against  inflation.  The  6-plus 
percent  rate  of  growth  in  the  second 
quarter  of  last  year  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  3  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  To  sacrifice  this  opportunity  in 
order  to  wield  pressure  for  tax  reform  is 
a  case  of  doubtful  priorities.  The  balance 
of  revenues  forthcoming  from  tax  reform 
does  not  approach  the  amounts  gener- 
ated by  the  surcharge.  Thus,  even  with 
tax  reform  the  surcharge  would  be 
needed. 

To  expand  on  the  problem,  inflation  is 
not  only  a  problem  within  our  domestic 
economic  system  but  also  with  respect  to 
foreign  trade.  Our  balance  of  payments 
and  especially  our  balance-of-trade  ac- 
count has  been  deteriorating.  One  prime 
reason  is  inflation.  Much  of  this  inflation 
is  being  caused  by  an  ever  accelerating 
series  of  wage  demands.  In  the  next  18 
months  an  estimated  7  million  workers  in 
important  industries  will  be  up  for  con- 
tract renewals.  This  situation  must  be 
watched  carefully  to  avoid  a  complete 
switch  over  from  demand-pull  inflation 
to  the  cost-push  type. 

The  other  aspect  of  course  is  the  ef- 
fect that  higher  wages  have  on  our  in- 
ternational competitiveness  as  I  have 
already  stated.  Imports  have  risen  1'2 
times  as  fast  as  our  exports  over  the  last 
6  years,  and  this  rate  is  rising. 

The  question  is.  What  do  we  do?  It  is 
quite  evident  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
reduce  wages  or  many  of  the  other  cost 
factors  in  production — at  least  in  the 
near  future.  But,  we  can  do  something  to 
thwart  some  of  the  current  demand  for 
goods  and  ser\1ces.  By  convincing  the 
American  people  and  those  abroad  that 
the  United  States  is  determined  to  re- 
duce inflation.  We  will  remove  much  of 
the  impetus  to  buy. 

We  cannot  wait  for  tax  reform.  Ac- 
tion must  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 
Reform  will  not  abate  the  need  for  the 
surcharge,  but  the  delay  required  for  re- 


form will  aggravate  inflation.  Biparti- 
san support  is  necessary  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  and  political  machina- 
tions should  be  avoided  where  the  sake 
of  the  Nation  is  involved. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  several  questions.  First, 
extention  of  the  tax  surcharge,  some 
argue,  should  await  enactment  of  tax 
reform. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  chaii-man,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  a  majority  of  other  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  all 
have  pledged  their  efforts  for  a  good  tax 
refoi-m  bill  this  year.  The  best  way  to 
get  that  reform  is  to  pass  the  current 
Ways  and  Means  package  and  let  that 
committee  return  to  its  tax  refoi-m  de- 
liberations— much  progress  has  already 
been  made — then  put  a  good  refoi-m  bill 
through. 

Extention  of  the  surcharge  could  now 
be  delayed  only  at  the  risk  of  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  anti-inflationary  pro- 
gram and  strongly  bolstering  inflation- 
ary expectations. 

Second,  some  people  ask  why  taxes 
should  be  continued  at  present  levels  if 
it  is  true  that  the  budget  is  in  surplus. 
Because  failure  to  enact  the  tax  package 
would  throw  the  budget  into  deficit,  even 
when  measui-ed  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
unified  budget.  The  projected  $5.2  bilhon 
sui-plus  would  be  converted  into  a  $4  0 
billion  deficit. 

Third,  with  interest  rates  at  their 
highest  level  in  a  centiUT,  some  Mem- 
bers say  they  will  refuse  to  vote  for  tax 
extension  until  something  is  done  to 
bring  them  down  again. 

Nobody  likes  the  high  interest  rates, 
not  even  the  banker  who  is  caught  in  the 
middle  between  record  loan  demands  and 
a  very  tight  monetary  policy.  To  meet 
these  demands,  he  is  paying  10  percent 
or  more  for  new  money — in  Federal 
funds  and  Eurodollars — and  lending  it 
out  at  a  prime  rate  of  8i2  percent. 

The  surest  way  to  drive  interest  rates 
up  even  further  is  to  kill  the  tax  bill;  the 
best  way  to  bring  them  back  down  is  to 
cool  off  the  economy  through  continued 
fiscal  and  monetar>'  restraint. 

The  previously  stated  desire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  have 
tax  reform  legislation  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion is  almost  unanimously  agreed  upon. 
I  do  not  intend  to  indicate  all  agree 
on  every  change  that  should  be  legis- 
lated. Many  of  the  considerations  are  in 
the  tax  reform  bill  now  under  study  in 
the  House  and  will  be  sent  over  to  the 
Senate  for  hearings  in  the  Finance 
Committee. 

In  our  discussions  of  the  need  for  the 
surtax,  no  doubt  a  great  deal  will  now 
be  said  about  the  surplus  that  has  just 
been  reported  by  the  administration  for 
the  period  ending  June  30  of  this  year. 
Although  it  is  not  a  very  big  surplus, 
aroimd  1>2  percent  of  the  total  spend- 
ing, I  will  agree  it  is  very  important 
since  it  is  the  first  surplus  since  the 
1960  fiscal  year. 

The  President,  I  am  sure,  is  pleasantly 
surprised  and  gives  thanks  to  the  tax- 
payers for  paymg  into  the  Government 
$2.8  billion  more  in  taxes  last  year  than 
even  the  Government  had  been  predict- 
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ing.  The  prediction  to  which  I  refer  in- 
cludes both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  ad- 
mlnlstratlona.  But.  now  lets  realize  we 
still  face  a  very  serious  sltuaUon  since 
even  with  a  rosle  prediction  of  a  surplus 
m  1970  of  $5.8  billion  including  the  sur- 
charge, we  would  have  a  deficit  if  the 
surcharge  under  consideraUon  Is  not 
adopted. 

In  our  elation  that  we  finally  seem  to 
have  our  financial  structure  pointed  In 
the  right  direction,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fantastlcaUy  large  deficits  that 
have  been  with  us  over  the  last  few 
years. 

I^t  us  realize  that  with  the  tax  re- 
form measures  now  under  ccmsideration 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  we  will 
have  both  decreases  as  well  as  increases 
In  the  amount  of  taxes  that  will  be 
added  to  the  Treasury.  There  is  just  as 
much  a  chance  that  our  tax  collections 
will  be  reduced  as  there  is  that  they 
will  be  increased. 

Mr.  President,  the  single  most  impor- 
tant factor  affecting  domestic  and  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  dollar  today 
is  thf  status  of  the  tax  surcharge.  Fail- 
ure to  extend  it  could  have  disastrous 
consequences  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
urge  prompt  passage  of  tlie  bill  we  have 
under  consideration. 
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makes  that  an  Impossible  situation  to 
obtain. 
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A   VIETNAM   APPRAISAL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Vietnam  conflict  continues  I  would  like 
to  reaffirm  my  position  in  regard  to  our 
involvement  in  this  war  and  to  state  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  tlie  reasoning  be- 
hind the  stance  which  I  have  found  nec- 
essary to  take  on  this  issue.  All  too  often 
the  events  of  the  moment  tend  to  make 
us  forget  the  enduring  problems  which 
our  Nation  is  facing.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  at  this  time  I  wish  to  offer  an  ap- 
praisal of  our  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  reaffirm  my  efforts  toward 
finding  a  lasting  peace  to  this  tragic  war. 

EVOLUTION   or  \   POSITION 

Vietnam  became  an  issue  with  me  in 
1945  when  I  found  myself  in  Haiphong 
Indo-China.  as  part  of  our  naval  forces 
there.  Since  that  time  I  have  revisited 
Southeast  Asia  many  times  in  my  mem- 
ories and  have  followed  closely  the  de- 
velopments in  that  area  of  the  world 
From  my  initial  experience  with  the  Viet- 
namese people  plus  my  continuing  re- 
search into  the  present  situation,  it  has 
remained  my  conclusion  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  have  been  fighting  for 
over  30  years  for  the  basic  cause  of  na- 
tionalism.  The   desire   of   these   people 
has  been  to  rid  their  land  of  all  forms  of 
foreign   domination— first   the  Chinese 
then  the  French,  then  the  Japanese,  and 
now   the   United   States— and   not   pri- 

i?^"^^.*^'^^*™  ^  ^'^d  communism. 
The  indifference  of  the  battle  of  ideology 
is   mirrored   today   in   South    Vietnam 
where  the  cause  of  anticommunism  ha^ 
largely  failed  to  inspire  the  South  Viet- 
namese. The  distinctions  of  ideology  are 
uxuries  that  only  a  well-fed,  stable  na- 
tion can  afford  to  make.  To  the  impov- 
erished, hungry  people  of  Vietnam    the 
primary  consideraUon  is  to  obtain  a  sit- 
uaUon  in  their  country  in  which  thev 
can  support  their  families  with  food  and 
a  safe  place  to  live.  The  present  conflict 


COMMITMINTS    AS    A    SENATOE 

On  January  10,  1967.  I  took  my  oath 
as  a  Senator.  Before  that  time  my  oppo- 
sition to  or  polices  in  Southeast  Asia  had 
come  from  the  privileged  position  of  an 
onlooker— someone    with    a    legitimate 
concern  in  the  issue  but  no  responsibility 
to  resolve  it.  As  a  Senator  my  relation- 
ship to  the  Vietnam  issue  changed  radi- 
cally. In  the  office  of  Senator  I  had  for 
the  first  time  a  legislative  responsibility 
In  foreign  policy.  Although  my  opposi- 
tion to  our  involvement  continued,  I  sup- 
ported military  appropriation  bills  under 
the  conviction  that  our  first  duty  was  to 
support  the  men  committed  to  Vietnam 
with  all  the  material  they  needed.  After 
seeking  the  advice  of  my  more  experi- 
enced colleagues  I  found  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  those  sums 
assigned  to  support  troops  already  there 
and  those  intended  to  escalate  the  war  or 
to  finance  other  aspects  of  our  defense 
effort.  I.  therefore,  could  not  in  good  con- 
science oppose  these  apppropriation  biUs. 
I  did,  however,  utilize  my  speaking  en- 
gagements to  inform  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  issue  of  Vietnam 
was  not  quite  as  simple  as  the  adminis- 
tration    sought     to    portray    it.     Only 
through  the  voices  of  the  American  peo- 
ple IS  this  war  to  be  ended.  I  intended 
therefore,  that  my  remarks  would  give 
people  further  information  and  therefore 
a  new  perspective  on  this  issue.  I  hoped 
they  would  cause  my  listeners  to  examine 
critically  the  things  they  were  told  about 
Vietnam,  encourage  tliem  to  reevaluate 
their  own  thinking  on  this  subject  and 
hopefully,  encourage  them  to  reject  our 
policies  in  Vietnam. 

THE  RESPONSrerLITY  OF  DISSENT 

The  responsible  dissentors  of  our  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam,  whom  I  know  ai'e  sin- 
cerely convinced  that  tliose  poUcies  are 
wrong  and  that  they  must  be  corrected 
If  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  served.  To  argue  that  such  dis- 
sent IS  prolonging  the  war  and  encourag- 
mg  the  enemy  is  fallacious.  The  entire 
reasoning  behind  this  charge  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  enemy  is  de- 
moralized, desperate,  and  hangs  on  only 
out  of  hope  that  American  pubUc  opinion 
will  demand  an  American  withdiawal 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  Hanoi  or 
the  NLP  is  either  demoralized  or  desper- 
ate. In  fact,  tlie  continuing  aggressive- 
ness and  determination  of  these  people 
only  demonstrates  that  they  are  capable 
of  pursuing  the  war  indefinitely  and  de- 
termined to  do  so.  irrespective  of  what 
critics   may    be   saying   in   the   United 
fatates.  Yes.  we  do  owe  our  men  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam  all  the  support  and 
material  they  need,  but  we  owe  them 
more  still.  We  owe  them  an  uncompro- 
mismg  promise  and  total  effort  diiected 
to  extricating  them  from  this  war    to 
finding  alternatives  to  f  utUe  policies  that 
have  failed  for  20  years.  This,  to  me  is 
the  highest  duty  of  those  in  positions'  to 
have  their  voices  heard  and  theii-  influ- 
ence felt.  This  is  why  I.  and  others,  have 
dissented   from   our  present  course  in 
Vietnam. 

But  under  this  statement  on  the  obli- 
gations which  we  have  to  the  men  in 
Vietnam  special  mention  should  be  made 


of  the  over  13.000  men  who  are  listed  as 
prisoners  of  war  or  as  missing  in  action 
It  is  often  very  easy  for  xa  to  forget 
these  men  when  we  are  concentrating  on 
peace  overtures  and  the  protection  of  the 
men  now  involved  in  fighting  in  Viet- 
rif^xT**."*  ^  tiiousands  of  families  across 
the  Nation  the  Vietnam  war  speUs  noth- 
ing but  uncertainty  and  waiting  Thou- 
sands of  women  have  banded  together  in 
the  hope  that  their  concerted  actions 
will  produce  long  awaited  results  in  ob- 
taining news  of  their  loved  ones.  Some 
of  these  women  have  had  to  wait  over  5 
years  without  news  of  their  husband^^ 
sons,  or  brothers.  For  these  families  we 
owe  a  sincere  dedication  to  supporting 
the  recent  administrative  efforts  to  check- 
on   the  treatment  of  these  servicemen 
and  to  obtain  a  full  list  of  names  of  those 
being  held.  In  addition  we  need  to  sup- 
port strong  requests  that  North  Vietnam 
respect  the  niles  set  out  under  the  Ge- 

rhr\i^°M''^,V"°"-  '^^^'■^  ^  "o  way  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Ctovernment  can 
be  forced  to  observe  these  rules  excep: 
through  repeated  pressure  by  the  United 
States  at  the  negotiation  table  and 
though  direct  approaches  to  Uie  Govern- 
ment in  Hanoi.  It  is  therefore  our  obli- 
gation to  pledge  our  full  support  to  sucli 
measures  and  to  exert  what  pressure  we 
are  able  to  see  the  most  expedient  reali- 
zation of  this  important  issue. 

GULF    OF   TONKIN    RESOLUTION 

There  was  and  is  one  final  role  I  could 
play  as  a  Senator  in  attempting  to  guide 
our  pohcies  in  Vietnam.  I  could  vote  on 
legislation  affecting  this  confiict.  Con- 
stitutionally, this  should  be  a  Senator  s 
primary  function,  but  through  vears  of 
neglecting  its  role  in  foreign  po'licy  de- 
termination. Congress  now  finds  itself  in 
a  position  of  virtual  impotence.  Congi-e^s 
was  told  by  the  Johnson  administration 
that   declarations   of  war  are   obsolete 
and  that  the  President  does  not  need  the 
approval  of  Congress  to  send  U.S  troops 
anywhere  in  the  worid  he  chooses  and  ai 
any  time  he  chooses. 

In  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  of  1964,  President  Johnsoii 
said  : 


It  Is  just  an  expression  and  IConeressi 
just  approved  our  position  thai  we  werj 
taking. 


To  me  tliis  was  and  is  a  dangerous  as- 
sumption in  regard  to  Uie  necessary 
checks  and  balances  of  oui-  democratic 
Nation.  Although  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  interpreted  as  granting  a 
blank  check  of  power  to  the  President 
for  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  Uie  intent 
of  Congress  when  the  resolution  was 
passed  with  only  two  dissenting  votes. 

The  erosion  of  congressional  power 
that  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  Ton- 
kin resolution  will  only  be  regained 
through  a  cai-eful  hold  on  the  reins  of 
Presidential  power. 

In  Februaiy  of  1968,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  that  was  not  antagonisUc  to 
the  P.'-esidents  policies  in  Vietnam  but 
emphasized  the  need  for  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  decisions  made  that  would 
alter  the  scope  of  the  war  and  of  our 
commitment.  This  resolution  never  came 
to  the  floor  for  vote.  Today.  Congress  is 
stUl  unsure  of  its  position  in  foreign  pol- 
icy although  attempts  are  being  made  to 


seek  a  redefinition  of  that  role.  I  support 
these  attempts  as  an  extremely  necessary 
step  toward  reestablishing  the  Important 
balance  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  our  Government. 

HISTOBT 

Numerous  ofQcials  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration sought  to  portray  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  a  simple  matter  of  aggres- 
sion from  the  North.  A  1967  State  De- 
pai-tment  publication  "Why  We  Fight 
in  Vietnam"  concludes: 

If  there  had  b«en  no  violation  by  North 
Vietnam  of  article  10  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment, calling  for  total  cessatlor  of  hoetUl- 
ties  there  would  be  no  war  In  Vietnam 
today. 

Tlie  publication  goes  on  to  represent 
tiiat  since  1954  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  confiict 
and  that  since  that  time  Ho  Chi  Minh 
has  organized  and  directed  the  struggle 
in  the  south. 

To  anyone  who  has  seriously  studied 
the  iiistorical  circumstances  of  this  con- 
flict, these  assertions  must  stand  as  a 
blatant  distortion  of  fact.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  trace  in  detail  the  evolution  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  when  there  are 
numerous  articles  and  books — by  such 
outstanding  Southeast  Asian  experts  as 
George  Kahn  and  John  Lewis.  Bernard 
Fall.  Joseph  Buttinger.  Phillippe  DevU- 
lers,  et  al. — that  provide  very  thorough 
analyses  of  the  history  of  this  crisis.  But 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  certain  points 
that  are  crucial  to  understanding  the 
true  nature  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Vietnamese  people  have  for  cen- 
turies struggled  to  be  independent  of 
foreign  domination.  Since  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  Vietnamese  have 
feared  and  resisted  domination  by  the 
Chinese.  In  this  century  they  have  openly 
fought  the  French,  the  Japanese,  and 
now  the  Americans.  Their  struggle  has 
always  been  primarily  "nationalistic"  for 
independence  from  foreign  rule  and  ex- 
ploitation. Since  the  1920's  this  move- 
ment for  independence  has  been  lead  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  Although  Ho  is  a  Commu- 
nist, his  primary  thrust  and  appeal  to 
the  Vietnamese  people  have  been  on  the 
basis  of  nationalism. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War.  Ho 
emerged  as  a  nationalistic  leader  deter- 
mined to  drive  out  the  French.  During 
Japan's  occupation  of  Indo-China  in 
World  War  n.  Ho  organized  the  Viet- 
minh  to  flght  the  Japanese  and  received 
American  help  in  this  effort.  At  evidence 
of  his  appeal  to  the  Vietnamese  as  a 
nationalist,  the  Vietmlnh  was  a  imited 
front  of  both  the  non-Communist  and 
the  Commimlst  elements. 

After  the  Japanese  surrender,  the 
Vletminh  selected  a  National  Liberation 
Committee  headed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the 
Emperor  Bao  Dai.  a  non-Communist, 
becoming  its  "Supreme  Political  Ad- 
viser." They  called  their  country  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
eventually  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  French  that  recognized  this  republic 
as  a  free  state  belonging  to  the  Indo- 
chinese  Federation  and  the  French 
Union.  But  disagreements  developed  at  to 
Vietnam's  status  as  a  free  state,  and  by 
the  end  of  1946  the  war  for  complete  in- 
dependence from  the  French  had  begim. 


According  to  Bernard  Fall,  the  highly  re- 
spected authority  on  Vietnam.  Ho  fought 
because  he  felt  that  Vietnam  must  be  a 
single  state,  because  it  was  not  viable  as  a 
divided  one.  and  because  the  French  were 
trampling  upon  Vietnamese  national  dig- 
nity. We  began  aiding  the  French  in  1950. 
spending  over  $1  billion  abetting  the 
French  attempt  to  establish  colonial 
status  on  a  nation  which  wanted  free- 
dom. The  French  were  defeated  and  with- 
drew with  a  list  of  casualties  which  num- 
bered over  100,000. 

The  Second  Indo-China  War.  as  the 
current  conflict  is  often  called,  began  to 
fester  shortly  after  the  First  Indo-China 
War  was  concluded  with  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords.  Following  the  accords.  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem — a  nationalist.  anti-French. 
anti-Commimist — came  to  power  in 
South  Vietnam  with  American  backing. 
Diem  was  initially  very  successful  in 
uniting  the  South,  but  as  months  wore 
on,  his  policies  became  repressive.  In 
violation  of  a  section  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, he  suppressed  all  forms  of  politi- 
cal opposition.  With  U.S.  support,  lie  vio- 
lated another  section  of  the  accords,  that 
called  for  a  national  plebiscite  in  Vietnam 
by  July  1956.  He  refused  to  allow  the 
elections  to  be  held  as  it  was  obvious  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  easily  win  a  popular- 
ity contest.  President  Eisenhower  had 
estimated  that  Ho  would  have  recevied 
80  percent  of  the  vote. 

Perhaps  the  policy  that  most  clearly 
and  inevitably  led  to  the  initiation  of  rev- 
olutionary guerrilla  activity  was  Diem's 
decision  in  June  1956  to  replace  the  tra- 
ditionally elected  village  chiefs  or  head- 
men with  appointees,  and  by  1958  over 
400  had  been  assassinated  by  the  guerril- 
las. As  the  South  Vietnamese  people  lost 
hope  that  the  promised  economic  and 
social  reforms  would  be  underiaken,  and 
as  the  corruption  of  the  Diem  regime 
multiplied,  more  and  more  people  ac- 
cepted the  Vieteong  as  the  only  hope  for 
change. 

By  1967.  when  the  United  States  com- 
mitted military  forces  in  an  attempt  to 
shore  up  the  Diem  regime,  a  major  insur- 
rection was  already  taking  place  in  South 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnamese  were  fight- 
ing South  Vietnamese.  Commimists 
fighting  non-Communists,  the  landless 
fighting  the  landowners.  It  was  a  civil 
war  then  and  remains  basically  a  civil 
war  today.  The  Geneva  Accords  did  not 
divide  Vietnam  into  two  separate  coim- 
tries  but  provided  for  two  "zones"  that 
were  to  be  reunited  through  elections. 
Can  we  legitimately  call  it  a  case  of  ex- 
ternal aggression  when  the  adversaries 
speak  the  same  language,  share  the  same 
cultural  backgroimds  and  were  raised  in 
the  same  cities  and  villages?  Can  we 
really  call  it  anytiiing  but  a  civil  war 
when  leaders  in  the  government  in  the 
South  were  bom  in  the  North  and  vice 
versa? 

To  recognize  that  this  conflict  is  a  civil 
war  is  not  to  deny  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is 
aiding  and  encouraging  the  insurgency 
in  the  South.  He  clearly  is.  But  this  in 
no  way  makes  valid  the  fantasy  that  the 
conflict  was  initiated,  organized,  and 
controlled  from  the  start  by  Hanoi.  The 
North  Vietnamese  were  in  no  way  the 
cause  of  Diem's  outrageously  repressive 


tactics.  The  refusal  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese leaders  to  provide  the  people  with 
the  land  of  government  they  wanted  was 
the  cause  of  the  conflict. 

AMERICAN    INVOLVEMENT    IN    VIETNAM 

But  if  this  is  correct  about  Vietnam 
being  basically  a  civil  war.  why  did  we 
ever  get  involved?  Al  this  point  comes 
the  plethora  of  reasons  which  lumped 
together  produced  the  ugly  phrase  'cred- 
ibility gap."  Let  me  review  a  few  of  these 
stated  reasons. 

President  Eisenhower :  President 
Johnson  used  the  ploy  that  he  merely 
carried  out  tiie  ix)licies  of  his  Republican 
predecessor.  However,  facts  prove  that  in 
1954  Eisenhower  merely  promised  eco- 
nomic aid  to  South  Vietnam  with  tlie  un- 
derstanding tliat  Diem  would  institute 
the  reforms  necessarj'  to  gain  the  support 
of  his  people.  When  Eisenhower  left  of- 
fice in  1961  there  were  only  a  few  hun- 
dred U.S.  military  advisers  in  South 
Vietnam. 

SEATO:  Another  reason  for  our  in- 
volvement has  been  to  state  that  we  had 
to  comply  with  out  commitments  imder 
the  SEATO  Treaty.  Again,  the  facts  do 
not  bear  this  out.  The  only  specific  act 
to  which  the  operative  section  of  tliis 
treaty  commits  us  is  to  "consult  immedi- 
ately— with  other  parties  to  the  treaty — 
in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense." The  treaty  in  no  way  compels  us 
to  take  the  action  which  we  are  taking 
in  Vietnam. 

Honor  our  commitments:  The  Johnson 
administration  also  justified  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  that  if  we 
do  not  stand  by  our  comm:tments  there 
"no  nation  can  ever  again  have  the  same 
confidence  in  American  promises  or  in 
American  protection."  Our  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam  breaks  our  commit- 
ment to  respect  the  Geneva  Accords 
which  provide  that  no  foreign  armies 
would  be  based  in  Vietiiam.  An&  what 
about  our  commitment  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  provides  that 
only  the  C:curity  Council  may  determine 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  which 
bars  members  from  any  unilateral  resort 
to  force?  Third,  our  deepening  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
offer  an>  future  assistance  should  a 
trisls  arise  in  a  country  closed  to  our 
shores.  And,  finally,  when  other  nations 
observe  how  we  have  literally  destroyed 
South  Vietnam  in  our  zealous  efforts  to 
defend  it,  are  tliey  likely  to  want  our 
help? 

Defending  freedom:  This  would  be  a 
legitimate  reason  for  our  involvement 
were  it  true.  However,  the  South  Viet- 
namese do  not  have  freedom  of  the  press; 
they  only  have  limited  religious  freedom: 
they  are  denied  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  to  assemble  and  petition  their 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Last,  I  suppose  the  ultimate  freedom  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  denied  is  the  one 
most  required  for  a  free  society — honest 
elections.  During  the  last  elections  there 
was  no  real  choice  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese at  the  ballot  box.  The  pre- 
requisite to  free  elections  was  canceled  in 
South  Vietnam  when  the  two  candidates 
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who  were  likely  to  defeat  the  Thieu-Ky 
ticket  were  not  allowed  to  run  by  decree 
of  the  military  junta.  Today  Thieu  and 
Ky  follow  the  same  repressive  policies  as 
D  em  once  did. 

Containment  of  China  and  the  domi- 
no theory:   There  are  several  unstated 
hypotheses  in  the  so-called  containment 
theory  that  must  be  proven  before  the 
argument  has  any  validity.  Some  of  these 
presuppositions  are:  First,  that  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  is  truly  a  case  of  "ag- 
gression from  the  North;"  second,  that 
If  South  Vietnam  goes  to  the  Commu- 
nists, other  Asian  countries  will  inevi- 
tably   fall    under    China's    power— the 
"domino   theory,"   and   third,   that  our 
willingness  to  fight  in  Vietnam  wUl  dis- 
courage China  from  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations. 

First.  I  hope  that  I  have  pretty  well 
established  that  this  is  not  the  case  and 
that  in  fact  a  civil  war  exists  in  South- 
east Asia.  In  recognizing  this  primary 
nature  of  the  conflict,  the  Chinese  are 
not  likely  to  reach  the  distorted  inter- 
l»retaU«n  that  a  Vietcong  success  is  proof 
that  genuine,  externally  initiated  wars  of 
liberation  will  be  victorious. 

Second.  The  second  presupposition  is 
the    so-called    domino    theory    and    it 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  Com- 
munist threat  is  primarily  militai-y  in 
nature.  It  is  not.  The  Communist  chal- 
lenge  is   basically   political.   I  disagree 
with  the  domino  theory  on  two  bases: 
First,  it  is  not  logical  to  assert  that  what 
thnves  m  the  political  environment  of 
one  country  will  necessarily  survive  in 
the    climate   of    another;    and   second 
when  the  biggest  domino  of  them  aU  feU 
—that  IS  China— this  did  not  usher  the 
fall  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Asian  nations 
to  communism. 

Third.  China's  capacity  and  inclina- 
tion to  aggravate  um-est  in  its  neighbors 
are  not  going  to  be  retarded  by  our  will- 
ingness to  fight  in  Vietnam.  If  anything 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam  is  likely  to 
encourage  China  to  try  to  involve  us  in 
other  conflicts.  For  one  reason  China  is 
deughted  to  watch  the  Americans  "bleed 
themselves  dry"  in  a  number  of  involve- 
ments. Second,  to  maintain  support  of 
hard-line  orthodox  Communist  theory. 
Communists  need  enemies.  By  supplying 
this  need  in  our  role  of  "foreign  imperial- 
^t  devils,"  as  they  call  us,  the  United 
States  has  helped  the  Communist  coun- 
tries more  than  harmed  them.  Finally 
the  Achilles'  heel  of  communism  is  pros- 
perity and  plenty.  Under  conditions  of 
abundance,    the    economic    theories    of 
communism  are  unworkable.  If  we  want 
to  forestall  the  spread  of  communism 
therefore,  we  should  direct  our  efforts 
and  aid  toward  reducing  the  oppressive 
conditions    that    breed    rebellion.    We 
should  redirect  our  policies  toward  cor- 
recting  the   social,   political,   and   eco- 
nomic injustices,  toward  feeding  starv- 
ing people  and  improving  living  condi- 
tions.  To  accomplish  such  ends  under 
combat  conditions  is  virtually  impossible. 

SOLUTIONS     TO     THE     VIETNAM     CONFLICT 

In  View  of  all  these  reasons  given  as 
justification  for  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, I  find  them  inadequate  in  justify- 
ing the  terrible  price  we  are  paying  to 
wage  this  war. 

Escalation:  To  beUeve  that  a  declara- 


tion   and    Implementation    of    "all-out 
war"  will  reduce  the  problems  of  this 
conflict  is  to  ignore  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle  that  Is  taking  place.  Even  if 
military    victory    were    possible — which 
under  humanitarian  and  moral  reasons 
is    not — the    South    Vietnamese    people 
would  still  be  vulnerable  due  to  the  lack 
of   support   of   their   own   government. 
When  we  were  pursuing  a  heavy  bomb- 
ing policy  there  was  not  a  significant 
effect  in  reducing  infiltration   or  sup- 
plies nor  did  it  impair  the  North  Viet- 
namese capacity  to  wage  war.  What  the 
bombing  of  the  North  accomplished  was 
a  vast  loss  of  lives,  both  military  and 
civilian,  and  a  loss  of  international  good 
will  and  sympathy  and  perhaps  a  naive 
but  growing  fear  by  emerging  nations 
that  we  were  being  colonial  in  our  ac- 
tions. The  entire  handling  of  accounts  of 
"military  progress"  has  left  nothing  but 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. If  we  followed  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's statements  we  were  to  have 
"won"  years  ago,  but  the  present  situ- 
ation only  established  the  Vietnam  war 
as  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  costly 
in  history.  Where  we  have  failed  in  our 
battle  is  to  attract  the  allegiance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  As  long  as  this 
is  ignored  there  remains  no  po.ssibility  of 
genuine  "victory." 

But,  let  us  imagine  that  we  have  an 
"all  out   war."   What   options   are   left 
to  us?  We  could  drop  more  bombs  but  on 
what  targets?  Military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam    are    nearly    nonexistent.    We 
could  destroy  the  Haiphong  Harbor,  de- 
stroying Russian  and  Chinese  ships  and, 
therefore,   risking  war  with   these   two 
nations.  If  we  increase  ground  activity, 
the  draft  calls  are  enlarged,  fewer  stu- 
dent deferments  granted,  taxes  substan- 
tially increased,  economic  controls  in- 
stituted, and  the  unrest  at  home  may 
reach   breaking  point.   The   number   of 
military  and  civihan  casualties  will  in- 
crease sharply.  We  could  adopt  a  policy  of 
"hot  pursuit"  into  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
thereby    bringing    these    countries    un- 
der fire  and  destruction.  We  could  launch 
a  successful  and  expensive  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam,  risking  high  casualties 
due  to  the  prepardness  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  just  such  an  invasion,  risk- 
ing Chinese  and  Russian  reaction  and  a 
vast  growth  in  the  scope  and  tragedy 
of  the  war.  Should  we  win  such  an  in- 
vasion, and  assuming  China  accepts  such 
action,  there  would  still  be  hundreds  of 
thousands   of   Vietcong   nationalists   in 
South  Vietnam  with  which  to  contend. 

No:  escalation  is  not  the  answer.  Es- 
calation is  far  from  a  rational  policy.  As 
an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists  pointed  out: 
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more  dlfHcult  It  becomes  to  accept  com- 
promise solution.  And,  only  a  negotiated 
peace  can  give  meaning  to  these  sacrl- 
fices  because  only  a  compromise  solu- 
tion—a peace  without  victory — can  be 
lasting.  Until  we  realize  this,  more  lives 
will  be  lost  as  have  over  13,000  Ameri- 
cans since  the  beginning  of  negotiations 
on  May  13, 1968. 

De-Americanization   of   the   conflict- 
What  must  we  do  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion to  this  conflict?  As  our  main  objec- 
tive we  must  win  the  allegiance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  to  do  thi,s 
we  must  place  our  emphasis  on  seeing 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
prove  worthy  of  allegiance  and  estabhsh 
a   concerned,   meaningful   relationship 
with   the   people.   Currently,   the  NLP 
political    workers    represent    the    only 
effective  force  for  economic  reform  and 
social  justice  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  addition  we  must  abandon 
our  Americanization  of  this  war  which 
has  in  essence  made  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese but  spectators  to  their  own  conflict 
How  independent  are  a  people  which  we 
are   asking   to   fight   for   independence 
when  we  so  dominate  their  government 
that   it   would   collapse   in    days   if    we 
ceased  to  suport  it?  The  complete  domi- 
nance of  South  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States  further  harms  the  development  of 
self-sufficiency  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
in   the   pohtical,   economic,   and   social 
realms.  The  Johnson  administration  am- 
bition in  Vietnam  was  to  establish  an 
anti-Communist,  democi-atic,  self-suffi- 
cient, pro-American,  anti-Chinese  strong 
central  government  in  Saigon.  The  South 
Vietnamese  peasant  wants  something  less 
grand   and   much   more   tangible.   The 
loyalty  of  the  people  in  rural  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  has  never  been  to  a  cen- 
tral government  but  to  their  local  ham- 
lets and  ethnic  groups.  They  want  re- 
form, they  want  food.  We  must  direct  our 
policies  to  conform  to  the  ambitions  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Troop  withdrawal:  Last,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  possibility  of  negotiating 
a  political  solution  to  the  war  would  be 
enhanced  if  the  major  adversaries  in  the 
confiict  were  Asian.  For  this  reason  I 
have  for  some  time  maintained  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  negotiated  in  Paris  or 
elsewhere  is  the  time  and  implementa- 
tion of  our  military  withdrawal  from  the 
Asian  mainland.  This  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  possibility  of  finding  a'  just 
solution  to  Vietnam  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  Asian  diplomatic  offensive. 
For  this  reason  I  look  vnth  hope  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  promise  of  troop  with- 
drawals over  the  next  year. 


For  both  sides,  the  fact  that  the  rising 
to:i  of  human  life  still  leads  to  no  resolution 
o'  the  conflict  inevitably  begets  a  sense  of 
frustration. 


This  produces  a  wide  sentiment  for  the 
Government  to  "do  something"  to  break 
through  the  impasse.  The  sacrifices  al- 
ready made  appear  to  justify  an  even 
greater  escalation.  The  administration  in 
the  past  .sought  to  justify  the  policy 
of  increasing  military  pressure  on  the 
grounds  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  an  honorable,  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  But  the  more  we 
escalate,  the  more  we  sacrifice  and  the 


Vietnam  is  now  the  longest  and  one  of 
the  most  costly  in  history.  Despite  peace 
negotiations,  more  than  600,000  Ameri- 
cans are  still  based  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  greatest  loss  in  the  war  is  that  of  our 
young  men.  Every  day  young  and  prom- 
ising men  die  in  Vietnam  as  the  result 
of  trying  to  fight  a  war  which  cannot  be 
won  militarily— a  toll  of  over  36,000  since 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.  Cm-  young 
men  are  dying  and  yet  we  subsidize  such 
senseless  deaths.  For  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  our  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  $142.45  per  year  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  For  every  $100  of 
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your  tajc  dollars  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government,  only  $1.26  is  devoted  to  the 
protection  and  utilization  of  oiu-  natural 
resources;  $1.84  for  community  housing 
and  development:  $2.49  for  international 
assistance  including  foreign  aid,  food  for 
freedom,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  Education 
receives  $4.04;  health,  $8.63;  but  the  De- 
fense Department  receives  $52.96,  $19.50 
of  which  goes  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  another  perspective,  we  spend  $82 
million  per  day  for  Vietnam.  The 
total  model  cities  program  for  a  year  af- 
fecting over  140  urban  areas  could  be 
paid  within  8  days  of  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  receives  for 
a  year  what  the  Government  spends  in 
Vietnam  in  3  days.  And,  yet,  we  have  over 
11.000.000  imits  of  substandard  housing, 
and  pollution  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
It  has  become  a  health  hazard.  One 
thousand  workers  are  forced  into  early 
retirement  each  month  because  of  lung 
disorders  and  the  economic  losses  result- 
ing from  dirty  air  exceed  $11  billion  a 
year.  In  spite  of  these  costs,  our  Federal 
investment  in  air  pollution  abatement  is 
only  $78  million  per  year,  less  than  1  day 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  1960's  began  with  bright  hopes  for 
the  future,  but  these  have  dimmed  dur- 
ing the  decade  due  to  the  nagging  prob- 
lems of  international  rivaliT  and  nu- 
clear threats.  Our  dreams  for  a  "great 
.society"  have  been  imdermined  by  our 
apparent  inability  to  use  our  economic 
and  technological  resources  to  solve  the 
age-old  problems  of  ignorance,  disease, 
hunger,  and  poverty. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  his- 
toid of  our  country  in  which  power  poli- 
tics, nationalism,  and  stringent  ide- 
ologies can  no  longer  play  a  part.  The 
vast  unrest  across  our  Nation  brings  to 
mind  a  quote  by  the  prophet  Rosea: 

You  have  plowed  iniquity,  you  have  reaped 
Injustice,  you  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  lies. 
Because  you  have  trusted  in  your  chariots 
and  in  the  multitude  of  your  warriors,  there- 
fore the  tumult  of  war  shall  be  among  your 
people. 

Secmlty,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
Yet,  there  is  a  grave  imbalance  between 
our  needs  and  our  priorities.  Crime  costs 
between  $20  and  $50  billion  each  year — 
in  lost  earnings,  property  damage  and 
uncollected  public  revenues — and  yet  we 
invest  but  $5  billion  on  every  aspect  of 
crime  prevention,  enforcement,  deten- 
tion, and  rehabilitation — about  the  same 
we  spend  on  toiletries. 

Twenty-two  million  Americans  live  in 
poverty  despite  100  months  of  unprece- 
dented economic  growth  and  expansion. 
The  cost  of  4  months  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  about  $10  billion — 10  times  the  total 
combined  cost  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
ihe  Teacher  Corps. 

Today,  28  percent  of  our  young  people 
r.re  not  graduating  from  high  school  and 
out  of  those  children  who  entered  the 
fifth  grade  in  1961,  and  would  have  grad- 
uated in  1969,  more  than  750,000  dropped 
out  before  obtaining  their  high  school 
diplomas.  The  Federal  Government 
spends  but  4  percent  of  our  tax  dollar  on 
education — perhaps  the  single  most  im- 
portant force  in  developing  a  progressive 
and    rational    nation.    This    compares, 


again,  with  the  19.5  percent  of  our  tax 
dollar  spent  In  Vietnam. 

The  needs  at  home  and  the  cost  of  the 
war:  the  disparity  is  too  great  to  pursue 
such  futUe  fwlicies  which  reap  nothing 
but  tragic  results.  The  war  is  not  being 
won — the  Defense  Department  already 
has  over  50  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget — our  domestic  crisis  has  reached 
a  breaking  point. 

Because  of  these  reasons  I  am  op- 
posed to  our  continuing  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  I  say  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  negotiated  is 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  our  mili- 
tarj^  presence  from  the  Asian  mainland. 
President  Nixon's  moves  in  this  direction 
are  a  very  positive  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  look  with  hope  to  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  troops  in  the  near  future. 
I  also  sincerely  believe  that  we  must  see 
the  day  when  a  government  will  emerge 
in  South  Vietnam  which  truly  refiects  all 
of  the  political  components  of  the  coun- 
try and  proves  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
all  the  people.  Such  move  must  be 
achieved  before  the  long  overdue  peace 
will  be  accomplished  for  Vietnam. 


with  a  Japanese  red  strawberry,  he  suc- 
ceeded In  producing  a  good -tasting,  hardier 
strawberry  that  looked  like  a  strawberry 
should. 

Dr.  Clay  also  brought  some  of  theee  hybrid 
seeds  back  with  him  so  reeidents  of  Hawaii 
may  soon  be  able  to  enjoy  home  grown 
strawberries. 

For  Dr.  Clay,  a  senlw  program  officer  for 
the  East-West  Center's  Institute  for  Techni- 
cal Interchange,  there  is  an  important  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  tliese  seeds. 

"We  Americans  assume  that  technical  In- 
terchange Is  a  one  way  street,"  he  stated. 

"To  many  of  us,  the  United  States  Is  the 
expert  teacher  and  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  are  the  untrained  students 
seeking  our  help.  We  often  forget  that  the 
East  can  provide  us  with  valuable  technical 
knowledge  as  well." 

He  concluded  by  saying.  "The  East-West 
Center's  basic  goal  is  the  Interchange  of 
knowledge  between  East  and  West  to  In- 
crease mutual  understanding.  This  exchange 
of  knowledge  also  applies  to  technical  mat- 
ters." 


EAST-WEST  CENTER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  recent 
press  release  from  the  East- West  Center. 
I  believe  the  story  it  has  to  tell  exempli- 
fies so  well  what  we  have  to  gain  from 
international  cooperation  and  specifically 
from  the  activities  of  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter. The  contributions  of  Dr.  Furusato 
Kazuo,  a  Japanese  botamst,  will  long 
benefit  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  our 
many  visitors  from  throughout  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HoNOLtTLU,  Hawaii. — A  Japanese  botanist 
who  participated  in  an  East-West  Center 
sponsored  training  program  held  in  Hawaii 
in  1968  has  repaid  his  Hawaiian  hosts  by  de- 
veloping a  carnation  specially  suited  for 
making  lels  and  a  hybrid  strawberry  that 
will  grow  In  Hawaii. 

While  in  Hawaii  to  study  local  plant  life. 
Dr.  Furusato  Kazuo,  director  of  the  Shlzuoka 
Prefectural  tJseful  Botanical  Garden,  no- 
ticed that  the  calyx  (green  base)  of  the  car- 
nation flowers  had  to  be  broken  In  order  to 
string  them  for  making  lels. 

The  process  seemed  inefficient  to  Dr. 
Kazuo.  So  when  he  returned  to  Japan,  he 
cross-bred  various  carnations  \mtll  he  created 
a  flowe.  with  a  much  shorter  calyx — hence,  no 
need  to  break  it. 

Dr.  Horace  Clay,  the  director  of  the  train- 
ing program  which  brought  Dr.  Kazuo  to 
Hawaii,  passed  through  Japan  recently  and 
was  given  seed  samples  of  the  new  carna- 
tion by  his  former  student. 

Perhaps  it  won't  be  long  before  Hawaiian 
lel-makers  will  be  able  to  increase  their  lei- 
making  production  due  to  Dr.  Kazuo's  Ini- 
tiative. 

Very  few  people  have  ever  heard  of  Ha- 
waiian strawberries,  but  they  can  be  found 
growing  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Haleakala  on 
Maul.  Admittedly  they  are  white  In  color 
and  don't  taste  very  good,  but  they  are 
stawberries. 

Dr.  Kazuo  also  took  seeds  of  these  straw- 
berries bEick  to  Japan  determined  to  Improve 
their  color  and  taste.  After  crossing  the  seeds 


POLLUTION  ATTENTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  heartened  to  see  the  increased  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  news  media  in 
coverage  of  tlie  Nation's  environmental 
quality  problems.  With  both  hard-hitting 
daily  newsstories  and  comprehensive, 
perceptive  special  pieces,  they  are  bring- 
ing to  the  public  attention,  as  never  be- 
fore, the  facts  about  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and  the  myriad  other  problems  we 
face  in  our  relationship  with  our  environ- 
ment. 

As  an  iiistance.  Life  magazine  for 
August  1.  devotes  special  attention  to 
environmental  quality  concerns,  and  in 
an  excellent  editorial  points  out  that  the 
threats  to  our  environment — and  to  us — 
are  serious,  that  the  potential  losses  are 
critical,  and  that  the  need  for  action  is 
urgent. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  th:  t  the  great 
question  which  is  facing  man  in -America 
and  worldwide  in  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  centurs'  is  whether  he  can  and  will 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  assure  that 
he  will  survive  in  reasonable  compati- 
bility with  his  surroundings  on  earth.  We 
can  destroy  ourselves:  we  can  destroy 
earth  as  we  know  it  today.  As  Pog'  said : 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  is  us. 

Hopefully,  the  Nation  is  beginning  to 
address  itself  to  the  grave  dangers  we 
are  creating  for  ourselves  in  a  century  of 
unsurpassed  technological  achievement 
and  population  growth. 

I  commend  the  news  media  for  taking 
the  lead  in  stating  the  problems  and  in- 
creasing our  awareness  of  them.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Life  editorial 
and  essay  in  the  August  1  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Life  Editorial 

The  story  on  the  following  pages  shows  a 
part  of  America  that  Is  threatened  by  our 
spreading  civilization  and  growing  popula- 
tion— the  wilderness  lands.  These  lands — 10 
million  acres  now  under  protection,  almost 
all  west  of  the  Mississippi — have  always  held 
a  magic.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  wrote  of  the 
early  settlers  arrivini?  at  the  new  world  three 
centuries  ago:  "For  a  transitory  enchanted 
moment  ir>?'"  must  have  held  his  breath  In 
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the  presence  of  this  continent,  compeUed  Into 
an  esthetic  contemplation  he  neither  under- 
stood nor  desired,  face  to  face  for  the  last 
time  In  history  with  something  commen- 
surate to  his  capacity  for  wonder." 

That  enchanted  moment  U  long  past  The 
continental  wilderness  has  largely  vanished 
and  what  remains  of  it  Is  threatened  by  our 
own  Increasing  needs.  Our  capacity  for  won- 
der survives  but  less  survives  to  be  wondered 

Vanishing  wilderness  Is,  however,  only  one 
aspect  of  the  deteriorating  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life  today,  both  In  the  countryside  and 
In  our  cities.  There  are  many  others-  pol- 
lution, endangered  wildlife,  smog  urban 
sprawl  and  that  new  catch-all  term  "ugllfl- 
catlon.-  In  later  Issues  Lira  will  show  this 
deterioration  and  recommend  ways  to  ore- 
vent  It.  ^ 

Change,  of  course,  is  Inevitable;  and  proK- 
ress.  which  Is  Intelligently  conceived  change 
Is  desirable.  There  must  Indeed  be  more  Jet 
airports,  highways,  housing  and  power  plants 
and  It  is  foolish  to  maintain— as  some  conser- 
vationists do— that  their  encroachment  must 
be  prevented  everywhere  and  at  all  costs  But 
too  often  the  cost  Is  too  high.  We  are  a  rich 
country,  but  as  Jean  Mayer,  a  population 
expert  and  Special  Consultant  to  the  Presl- 
nent,  writes  in  Columbia  Forum:  "Rich  peo- 
ple occupy  much  more  space,  consume  more 
of  each  natural  resource,  disturb  the  ecol- 
ogy more,  and  create  more  land,  air  water 
chemical,  thermal  and  radioactive'  pollu- 
tion than  poor  people." 

T^e  population  of  the  U.S.  is  headed  to- 
ward 300  million  in  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century:  our  GNP  will  reach  a  trillion  dol- 
lars In  the  next  two  years.  This  explosive 
combination  of  people  and  money  will  pro- 
duce ever  greater  demands  for  more  cars 
dams,  lumber,  fuel.  food,  roads,  land  These 
demands  will  lead,  unless  checked  to  more 
pollution,  garbage,  trash,  noise,  desecration— 
and  leave  much  less  beauty  to  evoke  our  ca- 
pacity for  wonder. 

What  we  now  require  is  an  Intelligent  and 
continuing    weighing    of    the    demands    of 
progress"  against  what  might  be  sacrificed 
to  them.  Fortunately,   some  momentum  In 
this  direction   already  exists.  Both  govern- 
ment and  industry  have  shown  awareness— 
though    nbt    yet    enough— of    the    environ- 
mental side  effects  of  their  activities.  The 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  set  aside  vital  acreage 
for   protection   and    provides    a   method    for 
setting  aside  much  more.  Two  months  ago 
President    Nixon    established    an    Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  at  Cabinet  level  with 
himself  as  chairman  and  his  scientific  adviser 
Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge  as  executive  secretary  The 
same  executive  order  set  up  a  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
with  Laurance  Rockefeller  as  its  chairman 
Both  groups  have  a  broad  charter  but  have 
yet  to  show  what  they  can  do.  Such  indus- 
tries as  chemicals,  oil  and  utilities  have  re- 
cently shown  a  greater  responsibility  toward 
the  environment  in  which  they  flourish 

Public  concern  has  also  Increased  The 
destruction  of  rivers  by  chemicals  and  de- 
tergents, the  destruction  of  wildlife  by  in- 
secticides, the  destruction  of  landscape  bv 
Indiscriminate  and  ruthless  "development"— 
all  are  now  less  likely  to  occur  without  pro- 
test than  was  possible  10  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  not  nearly  enough  Informa- 
tion exists  to  enable  government.  Industry 
and  the  public  to  determine  whether  or  not 
specific  projects  should  be  approved  The 
Santa  Barbara  oll-drllllng  leases,  granted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  might 
not  have  been  granted  If  the  full  extint 
of  the  threat  had  been  known.  The  use  of 
DDT,  a  successful  chemical  against  insects  Is 
either  being  questioned  or  has  been  banned 
"J  !  /?'if  because  Its  damage  to  other  forms 
Of  life  is  finally  recognized.  Marshlands  that 
have  been  filled  In  and  gobbled  up  by  in- 
dustry and  housing  might  well  have  been 
protected  if  more  people  had  realized  that 
one  acre  of  marshland  potentially  can  pro- 
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duce  10  times  as  much  animal  protein  (fish 
oysters,  clams,  crabs)  as  one  acre  of  farm- 
land. 

Quite  aside  from  the  purely  physical  de- 
struction involved  In  careless  exploitation 
are  the  esthetic  losses.  Even  when  no  eoolog- 

-}  damage  is  committed,  we  constantly 
afflict  the  eye  with  shoddy  excrescences  of 
bad  design,  ugly  and  haphazard  travesties  of 
modernity  spattered  across  the  landscape 
in  the  name  of  expansfon. 

Life  win  undertake  to  treat  these  themes 
In  pictures  and  words.  We  will  report  the 
threats  and  attempt  to  show  how  they  can 
be   opposed    and.    If   possible,    defeated     We 

nnlrf.  ^  ,^*  ^^^  *''""*^  ^""^  ^«'-'°"«.  that  the 
potent  al  losses  are  critical  and  that  the  need 
for  action  is  urgent. 
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We  Have  Met  the  Enemy,  and  They  Are  Us 

f.iI^H  f  ^«^  ?1  ^  ^"^  '^'■^'^•^  °"  an  Alaskan 
island,  intlmldatlngly  huge,  a  miniature  am- 
phitheater filled  with  three  inches  of  water 
■  •  .  the  smell  of  spring  m  Hells  Canyon 
sweet  and  soft  and  fresh  ...  the  sound  of  a 
full  and  violent  river,  a  ceaseless  fast  freight 
sm.acklng  along  to  some  midnight  rendez- 
I?y,!  „.■  ^  ^"'^''^'^  stillness  m  a  place  vivid 
1.  i^t  ■.  ■  ■  ^^^  '^^""8  °^  oneness  with 
your  tribal  pnst,  the  ease  of  letting  years 
blow  away  like  blossoms  in  the  wind 
an  echo  off  a  cedar  swamp  ...  the  suprislng 
gentleness  of  nature  .  ,  .  fear  wonder 

soUtude  .  .  .  mystery.  "Wilderness,"  wrote  one 
connoisseur,  "holds  answers  to  questions 
man  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  ask  " 

Our  history  was  written   In  prairies  and 
niountalns,  not  castles  and  cathedrals    and 
the   raw   spectacle   confronted    by    the   first 
Europeans  on  this  shore  had  no  equal  In  the 
Old  World.  Americans  stUl  Uve  so  close   to 
the  wilderness,  figuratively  if  not  often  in 
fact,  that  Ifs  difficult  for  many  to  see  that 
It  Is  practically  gone.  It  doesn't  look  that 
way,  fiying  over  the  country  at  28  000  feet 
but    almost    all    that    land    down    there    Is' 
spoken  for- Ifs  being  used  to  graze  catUe  or 
sheep.  It's  part  of  a  military  base  or  a  test- 
ing site.  It's  been  leased  to  a  lumber  company 
Excluding   Alaska,    only    between    two    and 
three  percent  of  the  U.S.  qualifies  for  the  fed- 
eral definition  of  wilderness:  "An  area  where 
the  earth  and  Its  community  of  life  are  un- 
trammeled  by  man.  where  man  himself  is  a 
visitor  who  does  not  remain  ...   [an  areal 
without  permanent  Improvement  or  human 
habitation."  Most  of  that  slender  remnant 
has  either  been  picked  over  once,  or  is  about 
to  be.  The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  set  aside 
nine  million  acres  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion (a  million  more  acres  have  been  added 
since  then),  but  left  the  remaining  de  facto 
wilderness  as  a  shrinking  arena  where  the 
final  scenes  of  an  old  American  drama  are 
being  played— the  confilct  between  the  de- 
velopers and  the  conservationists. 

In  the  past  the  fight  has  never  been  even 
Prom  the  beginning,  when  the  last  Conestoga 
was  put  on  blocks  and  the  boosters  fanned 
Into  the  countryside,  building  the  dam  has 
had  clear  precedence  over  listening  to  the 
river,  clearing  the  woods  has  had  the  edge  on 
getting  lost  In  them.  There  have  been  iso- 
lated victories  for  the  conservationists 
through  the  years— it  comes  as  a  revelation 
to  learn  that  Yellowstone  Park  was  set  aside 
as  a  "public  park  or  pleasuring  ground"  97 
years  ago — but  those  were  exceptions. 

The  American  creed  was  and  Is  foursquare 
for  growth:  growth  is  seen  to  have  a  sort  of  a 
prion  goodness,  a  moral  value,  and  against 
that  force  the  tender  arguments  of  the  wil- 
derness lovers  ("deep  breathers"  and  "kissers 
of  the  wind."  one  developer  calls  them)  were 
feeble  Indeed.  Still,  there  was  an  ambivalence 
m  the  American  mind:    If  conquest  of  the 
wilderness  seemed  necessary  and   therefore 
Christian  and  laudable,  it  was  gradually  sub- 
verted by  the  Idea  of  wilderness  as  sanctuary 
as  escape,  as  the  resting  place  of  truth  and 
beauty.    Its   a   tough   one:    both   ideas   are 
wholly  American,  both  impulses  beat  In  the 


American  breast,  and  thus  the  conflict  Is  not 
so  much  a  clash  of  two  opposing  groups  as  it 
18  a  collision  of  two  ideas  within  the  mind 
of  each  of  us.  "We  have  met  the  enemy  ■ 
Pogo  said,  "and  they  are  us," 

Both  sides  Indulge  In  what  might  be  called 
the  "last  great"  syndrome.  In  Hells  Canyon 
on  the  Idaho-Oregon  border,  for  example 
private  and  public  power  companies  have 
hankered  to  build  a  dam  for  half  a  genera- 
tion, claiming  that  the  middle  Snake  River 
represents  the  "last  great  source  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest."  The 
Sierra  Club,  a  late-arrlvlng  but  fiercely  ef- 
fective foe  of  any  dam  in  the  canyon,  ripostes 
with  the  charge  that  the  Snake  is  the  "last 
great  free-flowing  river  In  the  West."  Both 
contentions  are  wrong,  and  both  sides,  in  mo- 
ments when  candor  gets  the  better  of  com- 
bat, will  admit  it. 

But  now  the  fight  is  a  lot  closer  to  even 
than  it  ever  was.  The  reason,  probably  the 
only  reason  that  could  explain  it.  is  that  the 
public,  or  at  least  large  segments  of  it  meas- 
urable regularly  In  election  returns,  has  be- 
come conservation-minded. 

Nothing  like  reliable  statistics  are  avail- 
able to  document  this  phenomenon,  but 
its  existence  Is  conceded  by  both  dam  build- 
ers and  river  preservers,  the  former  with  a 
sour  mutter  that  "the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  the  other  way."  and  the  latter  with 
the  kind  of  raucous  victory  shout  peculiar 
to  long-time  losers. 

Nirvana  for  the  deei)  breathers  is  stUl 
beyond  the  sunset,  however.  David  Brower. 
the  eloquent  conservationist  recently  ousted 
from  leadership  of  the  Sierra  Club,  explains 
that  "there's  plenty  of  power  when  the  pub- 
lic gets  excited  about  a  specific  Issue  like 
Grand  Canyon  or  the  redwoods,  but  there's 
still  not  enough  day-in  day-out  support." 

Brower's  examples  are  not  random;  pres- 
ervation of  the  Grand  Canyon  (from  a  dam 
which  would  have  backed  reservoir  water 
Into  the  canyon)  and  the  redwoods  (from 
the  lumber  industry)  were  victories  for  an 
army  he  commanded.  Through  dogged  en- 
ergy and  charismatic  flair.  Brower  built  the 
Sierra  Club  to  Its  present  strength  and  let- 
ter-writing clout.  In  April  he  was  voted  out 
of  office.  CrlOcs  charged  that  he  was  author- 
itarian, spent  too  freely  and  acted  without 
the  consent  of  the  club's  board  of  directors. 
As  a  result,  the  conservationists  are  floun- 
dering momentarily  for  lack  of  strong  lead- 
ership. The  two  most  significant  and  visible 
leaders  of  the  last  decade.  Brower  and  for- 
mer Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall.  are 
currently  without  portfolio. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  wilderness  forces  Is  the  sun- 
burst of  conservation  legislation  that 
emerged  from  Congress  during  the  Johnson 
years.  The  Wilderness  Act  was  only  one 
of  dozens  that  reflected  an  Increasing  envi- 
ronmental une;tslness— the  scenic  rivers  bill 
antipollution  laws,  establishment  of  new 
parks  and  others. 

In  the  courts  as  well,  the  values  of  wilder- 
ness have  begun  to  get  a  hearing.  A  federal 
appeals  court  ruled  In  1965  that  scenic  his- 
toric and  recreational  values  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  in  its  proposal  to  build  a  nuclear 
power  plant  on  the  Hudson  River.  A  1967 
US.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Hells 
Canyon  dam  issue  introduced  the  same  ideas 
Into  an  order  remanding  the  question  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  where  It  re- 
mains. 

Industry  Itself  has  begun  to  show  some 
long-absent  sensitivity  to  conservation  Pub- 
lic relanons  men  go  to  elaborate  lengths  to 
avoid  offending  the  wind-kissers.  Some  firms 
have  subsidized  conservation  studies  others 
have  donated  parks  or  wild  land  to  local 
governments.  This  kind  of  thing  cuts  no 
Ice  with  Brower.  however.  He  calls  It  "cos- 
metics for  rape."  He  Is.  of  course.  Incor- 
rigible. 

Along  with  the  growing  power  of  the  con- 
servationists has  come  a  change  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  movement.  The  wlnd-klssers. 
In  fact,  are  in  decline.  The  scientists,  more 
specifically  the  eoologlsts.  are  Increasingly 
important.  Nowadays  a  stand  of  trees  or  a 
piece  of  sageland  Is  worth  preserving  not 
necessarily  for  Its  beauty  or  Its  opportunity 
for  solitude;  It  Is  more  likely  defended  as 
vital  to  the  balance  of  natiu-e.  the  "chain 
of  life"  In  a  given  area,  or  as  a  natural 
laboratory  containing  potentially  valuable 
secrets.  The  ecologlsts  talk  less  about  the 
romance  of  wilderness  and  more  about  "eco- 
systems," distinctive  networks  of  relation- 
ships between  land  and  water,  vegetation 
and  wildlife. 

This  has  led  to  some  peculiar  gyrations. 
Some  scientists  are  trying  to  "quantify."  in 
the  good  new  American  way,  the  values  of 
wilderness.  This  is  a  ploy  born  in  despera- 
tion. For  decades  developers  have  been  able 
to  show.  In  dreary  charts  of  "cost-benefit 
ratios,"  what  specifically  might  be  gained 
from  whatever  project  they  have  In  mind — 
read:  dollars.  In  reply  the  conservationists 
have  fiddled  with  their  fingernails  and  talked 
aW)ut  beauty.  Now  they  are  groping  for  fig- 
ures to  fight  the  developers  on  their  own 
terms;  hence  graphs  that  measure  "scale  of 
valley  character"  and  assign  numerical  val- 
ues to  a  view  of  a  mountain  or  the  presence 
of  a  bear. 

"What  It  comes  down  to  is  this."  says 
Brower.  "If  you  can't  measure  a  thing, 
measure  it  anyway  for  those  who  won't 
know  anything  about  it  unless  you  do." 

The  ecologlsts  are  running  the  palace,  all 
right,  but  the  troubadours  are  still  skulking 
around  outside  In  the  high  grass,  practicing 
blrdsongs.  comparing  backpacks,  listening, 
frowning  when  they  hear  an  airplane.  Udall 
thinks  the  two  sides,  conservationists  and 
developers,  now  have  "a  kind  of  parity  of  In- 
fluence," but  most  conservationists  disagree. 
"There's  very  little  conservation  legislation 
coming  forward  these  days,"  says  one  con- 
gressman. "The  logging  and  power  interests 
are  still  damned  strong.  I'm  pessimistic." 

The  one  huge,  dark  fact  dominating  the 
entire  question  of  land  preservation  is  con- 
tinued population  growth.  Any  question  of 
conserving  space  leads  ultimately  to  a  ques- 
tion of  limiting  the  people  with  claims  on 
that  space.  Most  defenders  of  the  wilderness 
are.  at  bottom,  pessimistic  about  their 
chances,  and  splrallng  population  Is  the  rea- 
son. It  seems  the  final,  ironic  fruition  of 
the  "more  Is  better"  philosophy — to  simply 
outgrow  our  resources.  Nothing  riles  con- 
servationists more  than  the  celebration  of 
growth  for  Its  own  sake — ceremonies  saluting 
the  arrival  of  the  200  millionth  American, 
the  National  Park  Serv'lce's  breathless  re- 
leases on  rising  attendance  figures.  A  Sierra 
Club  poster  Is  only  about  20  ""e  facetious 
when  It  suggests  that  man,  like  the  bald 
eagle  or  the  flamingo,  is  now  an  "endangered 
species." 

Another  dark  shadow  on  the  future  of 
wilderness  Is  the  state  of  public  Ignorance. 
Despite  the  growth  of  Interest  in  the  out- 
doors, most  Americans  remain  urban,  motor- 
ized and  oblivious  to  the  physical  and  spirit- 
ual wonders  of  the  wild.  The  major  recre- 
ation phenomenon  of  the  past  few  years  Is 
the  growth  of  trailers  and  camper  trucks, 
motel  rooms  on  wheels  with  names  like  Tear- 
drop, Week-N-Der,  Six-Pac,  Rolls  Royal  and 
CharAkee.  Most  camper  drivers  get  no  closer 
to  the  wild  than  a  national  park  camp- 
ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  most  Ameri- 
cans may  personally  feel  no  urge  to  tramp 
the  back  country,  they  are  enchanted  by 
the  idea  of  its  existence.  The  camper  truck 
may  become  an  outdoors  teaser:  as  he  sees 
a  little  of  raw,  splendid  America,  the  driver 
may  want  to  see  more:  he  may  even  recog- 
nize that  the  easiest  way  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  way — but  that's  getting  giddy. 

For  the  men  who  draw  up  "master  plans" 
and  "long-range  pwlicy."  then,  there  is  this 
difficult  series  of  questions:  what  does  the 
majority  want,  open  country  or  scenic  over- 


looks? Do  you  strike  a  balance  between  tovir- 
Ist  development  and  wilderness  preservation 
and.  If  so,  how?  Is  everything  that  remains 
worth  saving,  or  Just  some  of  it?  (When  con- 
servation pioneer  Bob  Marshall  was  asked 
how  much  wilderness  was  enough,  he  replied. 
"How  many  Brahms  sj-mphonles  are 
enough?"  He  was  incorrigible  too.)  How  do 
we  develop  an  ecological  conscience  In 
America?  Through  education,  but  why 
haven't  we  done  so?  Why  aren't  children 
taught  to  respect  all  living  things?  Wilder- 
ness Is  peculiar  among  American  possessions 
m  that  it  Is  not  susceptible  to  compromise. 
To  take  some  wilderness  Is  still  to  take  wil- 
derness. Roads  cannot  be  unbuilt. 

The  men  who  worry  about  these  questions 
have  come  up  with  a  lew  suggestions.  (No 
Ideas  or  Initiatives  have  come  from  the  new 
Administration,  except  for  the  President's 
creation  of  an  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil. "We're  trying  to  steer  clear  of  the  con- 
troversial ones  right  at  the  start,"  says  a 
high  Interior  Department  official.)  Here  are 
the  proposals: 

The  National  Park  Service  is  considering 
eliminating  cars  from  some  parks  and  operat- 
ing campgrounds  on  a  reservation  system,  as 
opposed  to  the  present  first-come,  first -served 
method. 

Some  conservationists  have  urged  that  tax 
relief  be  granted  to  encourage  the  preverva- 
tlon  of  open  space.  Pay  landowners.  In  effect, 
not  to  develop  their  land. 

Udall  suggests  that  "environmental  medi- 
ators" could  arbitrate  disputes  between  de- 
velopers and  conservationists  In  the  man- 
ner of  labor  mediators. 

Brower  would  like  to  see  a  sort  of  Fair 
Conservation  Practices  Commission,  an  in- 
dependent nongovernmental  agency  with 
authority  to  review  projects  before  and  after 
construction. 

Biologist  Garrett  Hardin  proposes  that  ac- 
cess to  wilderness  be  limited  to  those  "of 
great  physical  vigor,"  willing  and  able  to 
walk  and  to  take  the  risks  of  the  wild,  and 
that  wilderness  and  park  areas  be  established 
at  graded  levels  of  difficulty  according  to 
ability. 

Hardin's  intriguing  Idea  recognizes  the 
final  paradox:  as  more  people  learn  to  know 
and  appreciate  wilderness,  more  will  want  to 
experience  It.  Ultimately,  their  numbers 
might  destroy  It  Just  as  effectively  as  would 
highways  or  snack  bars.  It  could  be  cher- 
ished to  death. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  having  expired,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  2546^  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  them  over  the  last 
year  in  carrying  the  Issue  of  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  to  the  Senate, 
and,  beyond  that,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  matter  of  antiballistic  missiles  is 
one  that  has  been  before  the  country  and 
before  the  Senate  for  nearly  10  years. 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
both  considered  anti-ballistic-missUe 
systems.  They  both  decided  against  the 
deployment  of  the  Nike-Zeus,  although 
subsequently  President  Kennedy  initi- 
ated development  of  the  Nlke-X  system, 
which  was  never  recommended  for  de- 
ployment, but  from  it  developed  the 
Sentinel  and,  more  recently,  what  is 
called  the  Safeguard  system. 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  in  September  1967, 
former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
annoimced  tliat  the  United  States  would 
deploy  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
Since  the  September  1967  announce- 
ment, the  reasons  given  for  the  deploy- 
ment have  continually  been  changed. 

At  one  time,  in  the  first  presentation 
by  Secretary  McNamara,  we  were  told 
that  we  needed  it  because  of  the  Chinese 
threat.  Secretarj'  of  Defense  Laird,  the 
current  Secretaiy.  now  stresses  the  Rus- 
sian threat. 

The  Defense  Department's  public  re- 
port of  a  new  and  expanded  Russian 
threat  followed  the  decision  to  deploy 
the  ABM  rather  than  preceded  it.  We 
were  told,  also,  that  it  would  provide 
protection  in  case  of  an  accidental 
latmch  of  missiles,  and  other  incidental 
arguments  were  given. 

It  was  also  argued  that  deployment 
would  not  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  strategic  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  upon  our  efforts  to  control 
that  race.  This  was  in  1967.  Now  we  are 
told  that  deployment  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  upon  the  effort  to  bring 
about  some  kind  of  disarmament,  in  al- 
most direct  contradiction  to  the  argu- 
ments which  were  made  roughly  2 
years  ago,  when  the  first  presentation 
was  made. 

We  have  also  changed  the  name  of 
the  svstem.  The  Nixon  administration, 
having  concluded  that  the  Sentinel  evi- 
dently was  imacceptable.  revised  the 
name,  changed  its  mission  to  some  ex- 
tent and  offered  it  to  us  again  as  the 
Safeguard  system.  But.  it  is  pretty  much 
a  matter  of  old  wine  in  new  bottles  and 
old  programs  under  new  titles. 

As  I  see  it,  the  case  against  the  de- 
ployment of  this  system  is  based  on  at 
least  four  points,  all  of  which  have  been 
discussed  at  some  length  in  recent  debate 
In  the  Senate  and,  of  course,  developed 
over  the  years. 

The  first  is  the  scientific  and  technical 
challenge.  Repeatedly,  scientific  and 
technical  witnesses  have  challenged  the 
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capability  of  the  Safeguard  system  to 
perform  imder  attack  or,  indeed,  of  any 
ABM  system  to  add  very  much  to  our 
security.  The  best  examination  of  this 
point  that  I  have  seen  is  that  of  Prof. 
Robert  Axelrod,  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  who  raises  these 
three  points: 

First,  he  says  the  argiunent  that  the 
Soviet's  deployment  of  the  new  SS-9  mis- 
sile is  a  threat  to  American  security  is 
only   true  if  the  worst  of   a  range  of 
possibilities  comes  true  on  each  of  seven 
factors.  These  factors  are  the  size  of 
the  payload  of  the  SS-9,  the  accuracy  of 
the  missile,  the  yield  weight  ratios  the 
Soviets  can  achieve,  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  each  booster,  the  number  of 
boosters  deployed,  the  Soviet  political 
intent,  and  the  viilnerabillty  of  both  the 
Polaris  system  and  our  B-52  force.  He 
says  that  if  any  of  these  factors  are  not 
as  bad  as  Secretary  Laird  has  been  as- 
suming, then  the  SS-9  Is  not  a  serious 
threat,  and  its  existence  and  deployment 
would.not  Justify  the  deployment  of  the 
-ABM .system.  Professor  Axelrod  states: 

I  believe  none  of  them  are  probably  as  bad 
as  he  has  been  supposing  they  just  posslblv 
might  be.  ^^ 


Second.  Professor  Axelrod  says  that 
the  Safeguard  system  in  its  first  stage  of 
deployment  is  meant  to  protect  Minute- 
man  missiles  from  a  sophisticated  attack. 
Yet,  the  components  of  the  system  were 
specifically    designed    to    protect    cities 
against  an  unsophisticated  Chinese  at- 
tack. At  least,  this  was  the  explanation 
2  years  ago.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  ma- 
jor components,   such   as   the  Spartan 
missile  and  the  radar,  have  not  been 
changed,  and  therefore  we  must  assimie 
that,  if  what  we  were  told  2  years  ago 
was  true  and  accurate,  tliey  are  not  suit- 
able to  the  new  and  sophisticated  mission 
for  which  or  against  which  they  sup- 
posedly are  now  directed. 

The  third  point  he  raises  is  that  the 
second  phase  of  the  Safeguard  system 
is  meant  to  protect  cities.  If  this  mission 
is  to  be  taken  seriously,  extensive  civil 
defense  preparations  would  have  to  be 
imdertaken  to  protect  against  fallout. 
The  Defense  Department  has  chosen  to 
teU  Congress  and  the  public  about  this 
need  later  rather  than  sooner,  and  no 
significant  effort  is  being  recommended 
or  carried  out  in  the  area  of  civil 
defense. 

The  second  general  consideration,  I 
tliink,  is  an  economic  one  and  one  which 
should  be  considered  as  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  sm-tax.  This 
has  now  become  the  great  point  at  issue 
through  which  inflation  is  to  be  con- 
trolled and  the  economy  put  back  in 
balance. 

The  fact  is  that  we  anticipate  a  $2 
bilUon  surplus  in   the  Federal  budget, 
but  that  is  not  particularly  important-' 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  balanced  budget 
or  a  SI  or  $2  billion  difference  but,  rather, 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  Govenunent 
expenditui-es  are  for  productive  purposes 
We  could  raise  another  $9  billion  and 
liave  the  sui-plus  run  to  $10  or  Sll  bil- 
lion; but  if  we  are  going  to  spend  S30 
or  S40  billion  on  wasteful  military  expen- 
itures  which  contribute  notliing  to  the 
balance  in  the  economy  between  con- 
sumption and  production,  pouring  pur- 


chasing power  in  through  salaries  and 
payments  on  contracts,  but  do  not  pro- 
duce anything  on  the  other  side  to  meet 
that  real  and  effective  demand,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  Inflation  and  we  are 
going  to  have,  along  with  it,  a  kind  of 
depression. 

So  to  say  that  the  surtax  Is  the  great 
issue  relating  to  stability  of  the  economy 
in  this  country,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  actual  purposes  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures, is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  over- 
simpUfy  greatly  the  judgments  that 
have  to  be  made  with  reference  to  our 
economy. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  a 
kind  of  maturity  In  our  own  economic 
and  capitalisUc  system.  The  old  idea  that 
Marx  pronounced,  that  you  had  to  have 
war  in  order  to  stimulate  economic 
gi-owth,  is  no  longer  true  in  this  country. 
Every  time  there  is  now  a  iiunor  of  peace, 
the  stock  market  improves  and  all  the 
Indicators  tend  to  lead  up;  whereas,  if 
there  is  a  rumor  of  expansion  of  the 
war— which  was  not  true  in  Korea  in 
World  War  I,  or  in  World  War  H— the 
indicators  all  go  down. 

In  1967  we  had  the  automobile  strike. 
It  used  to  be  that  If  you  had  an  automo- 
bile strike,  the  stock  market  would  drop, 
but  in  that  case  it  went  up.  The  only  ex- 
planation Is  that  the  automobile  Industry 
was  competing  for  the  same  materials, 
the  same  financing,  and  the  same  man- 
power that  the  war  was  competing  for. 
I  suppose  If  Marx  were  to  write  another 
book,  he  would  add  a  chapter  In  which 
he  would  say  that  to  keep  the  economy 
going,  you  have  to  have  either  war  or  the 
automobile  industiT;  and  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  there  would  be  some 
substance  to  it. 

We  need  to  look,  therefore,  not  only  at 
the  military  aspect,  which  Is  subject  to 
severe  question,  but  also  at  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  ABM. 

Dr.  George  Kistiakowsky  of  Harvard 
pointed  out  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  Senator  Gore: 
.  .  .  had  the  deployment  of  the  Nlke-Zeus 
been  authorized  In  1960-61,  we  would  have 
just  about  now  the  full  system  In  operational 
readiness,  after  spending  what  waa  then  es- 
timated as  $20  billion  and  could  have  been 
Judging  by  analogy  with  other  large  weapon 
systems,  twice  as  much. 
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To  the  extent  that  one  accepts  the  action - 
reaction  view  of  the  arma  race,  one  is  forced 
to  conclude  that  vlrtuaUy  anything  we  might 
attempt  in  order  to  reduce  dumjige  to  our- 
selve*  m  the  event  of  warl«  Utely  to  provoke 
an  escalation  In  the  raoe.  Moreover,  many 
Of  the  choices  we  might  make  with  damage'- 
Umltation  in  mind  are  likely  to  make  pre- 
emptive attack  more  attractive  and  war 
therefore  more  probable.  The  concurrent  de- 
velcHwnent  of  MiRVs  and  ABM  systema  is  a 
particularly  good  example.  .  .  .  Hard  choices 
muat  be  made  between  attempting  to  mini- 
mize the  chance  of  war's  oocurtng  in  a  time 
of  crisis  and  attempting  to  minimize  the 
consequences  if  it  does  occur. 


I  think  his  projection  was  on  the  con- 
servative side. 

Considering  the  current  numbers  and  so- 
phistication of  offensive  missiles  now  being 
deployed  by  the  super  powers,  it  la  techni- 
cally certain  that  the  Nlke-Zeus  ABM  sys- 
tem would  now  be  of  little  value.  It  would  be 
obsolescent  or  even  obsolete.  Judging  by  the 
fact  that  the  probably  somewhat  more  mod- 
ern Soviet  ABM  defenses  around  Moscow  are 
rated  of  little  value  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
oiu'  competent  military  experts. 

The  eventual  cost  of  a  "thick"  ABM 
system  has  been  estimated,  for  example 
by  Dr.  Herbert  York,  former  member 
of  President  Eisenhower's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee,  at  up  to  $100  billion. 

The  third  consideration  is  psjxhologi- 
cal.  To  seek  to  deter  aggression  and  at 
the  same  time  prepare  to  limit  damage  at 
home  is  inconsistent.  As  Dr.  George 
Rathjens  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  stated  in  the  April  1969  issue 
of  Scientific  American : 


The  danger  of  the  action-reaction 
phenomenon  and  the  chain  of  escalation 
it  produces  has,  in  my  judgment,  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated.  Por  example 
when  the  United  States  thought  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  going  to  install  some 
70  ABM's,  even  though  they  had  not  yet 
done  so,  we  made  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  MIRV's  which,  if  continued 
will  give  us  some  7,000  waiheads. 

We  are  witnessing  today,  in  the  case 
being  made  for  the  ABM  system,  a  dem- 
onstraUon  of  the  rule  that  when  one 
thinks  defensively  the  threat  always 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  deteirent  and 
then  surpasses  it. 

One  observer  has  said  that  we  are  the 
first  nation  to  have  a  Department  of 
Defense.  It  might  be  better  to  call  it  the 
War  Department.  Or  perhaps  we  might 
have  two  platoons,  the  Department  of 
Offense  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  once  you  begin  to  think  about 
the  limits  needed  to  be  secure,  a  situation 
is  arrived  at  where  no  matter  how  many 
preparations  are  made,  it  is  like  the 
Kafka  animal  In  the  burrow  that  is 
always  apprehensive  because  he  hears  the 
scratching  sound. 

Secretary  Laird  says  that  our  military 
policies  and  programs  should  not  be  based 
on  what  our  intelligence  Indicates  the 
enemy  is  doing,  but  should  be  designed  to 
offset  their  capacity  to  do  all  that  they 
can  do.  The  next  step,  of  course,  would 
be  to  build  a  defense  of  sufficient  strength 
not  only  to  offset  all  that  they  can  do,  but 
to  offset  all  they  would  do  if  they  could. 
Thus  we  are  approaching  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  classical  Clausewltz  theoi-j- 
that  war  is  an  extension  of  politics,  and 
in  its  place  we  will  have  a  theory  that 
politics  is  an  extension  of  militaiy  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  the  argument  comes  down  to 
the  diplomatic  and  political  which  I  think 
is  most  Important  and  It  is  that  aspect 
I  wish  to  emphasize  today. 

No  matter  what  the  technicians  or  sci- 
entists may  say  about  how  good  or  bad 
the  ABM  system  would  be — it  might  be 
better  if  it  did  not  work,  and  that  might 
be  the  best  argument  for  it.  But  whether 
It  does  or  does  not  work,  the  diplomatic 
consideration  is  most  important. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  must  ap- 
prove the  Safeguard  system  because  the 
President  needs  it  for  a  "card  in  his 
hand  "  in  any  forthcoming  arms  limita- 
tion talks  with  the  Sonet  Union.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  go  into  such  talks  with 
strength  if  they  are  to  be  successful. 

But  the  whole  histoiT  of  arms  control 
negotiations  since  World  War  n  refutes 
this  claim.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never 
been  willing  to  enter  into  discussions, 
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much  less  agreements,  except  in  a  situa- 
tion of  approximate  equality.  As  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  Baruch  plan,  when  we 
alone  had  nuclear  weapons  and  were 
willing  to  give  them  up  if  agreements 
could  be  reached,  the  Russians  were  un- 
willing to  talk.  They  agreed  to  meet  only 
when  they,  too,  had  developed  nuclear 
weapMins. 

There  has  never  been  any  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  forced  to 
the  conference  table  or  to  agreements  by 
the  superiority  of  our  force.  In  fact,  the 
contrary  appears  to  be  the  case.  We 
tried,  for  example,  to  inltate  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  1966,  at  which  time 
we  had  a  considerable  superiority  in 
weaponry  over  the  Russians.  They  agreed 
to  talk  only  in  July  1968,  when  they  had 
reached  a  position  of  relative  equality. 
The  idea  of  "superiority"  is  meaningless 
in  a  situation  where  each  side  has  the 
capacity  to  destroy  the  other  several 
times  over. 

In  cormection  with  the  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  enter  the  arms  limitation  talks. 
It  has  been  claimed  several  times  that 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  last  year  on  the 
Sentinel  system  influenced  the  Soviet  de- 
cision. This  is  unproven  and,  in  my 
judgment,  unprovable.  The  joint  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  announcement  was  made  3  days 
after  the  Senate  vote,  but  we  are  all 
aware  that  joint  announcements  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  do 
not  materialize  overnight.  The  joint  an- 
nouncement had  actually  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  for  some  time  prior 
to  the  Senate  vote  and,  although  the 
fact  was  not  yet  public,  it  was  knowTi 
during  the  debate  that  the  Russians  were 
willing  to  go  into  talks. 

Finally,  we  cannot  ignore  the  evidence 
from  the  history  of  the  arms  race  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  stop  a  devel- 
opment once  it  is  started  than  to  head 
it  off.  It  seems  clear  that  ABM  deploy- 
ment by  the  United  States  now,  as  well 
as  continued  MIRV  development,  will 
make  it  much  more  difficult  to  reach  any 
worthwhile  agreement  \vlth  the  Soviet 
Union  on  arms  control. 

Rather  than  Safeguard  being  helpful 
to  the  President,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  much  more  free  to  nego- 
tiate if  we  do  not  agree  to  deploy  the 
ABM  system. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  against  the  deployment  of  this  sys- 
tem and  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senate  from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  . 

(A  this  point  Mr.  Hughes  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  is  my 
first  opportunity  to  state  on  the  Record 
my  regret  that  my  seatmate  and  good 
friend  has  concluded  he  will  not  seek 
to  return  to  the  Senate  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  term.  Let  me  get  that  on  the  Rec- 
ord first. 

His  remarks  this  afternoon,  I  think, 
are  an  indication  of  why  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  have  that  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  is  talking  about  a  rather  tech- 
nical subject,  and  yet  he  has  been  able 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes  to 


highlight  some  of  the  arguments  that  I 
have  heard  made  before  in  a  fashion  and 
style  that  have  distinguised  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation. 

He  commented,  as  an  example,  that 
Safeguard  is  old  wine  in  a  new  bottle.  My 
impression  has  always  been  that  old  wane 
is  good  wine.  Is  that  conect?  That  is  not 
necessarily  correct?  My  impression  is 
that  somehow  or  other  old  wine  in  new 
bottles  is  as  good  as  old  wine  in  an  old 
bottle.  It  was  good  wine,  whether  in  a  new 
bottle  or  old,  it  would  not  hurt  it.  The 
point  I  make  is  that 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  will  straighten 
that  out  later.  I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  HART.  What  I  mean  is  that  it 
would  not  work  in  an  old  bottle  labeled 
"Sentinel." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  HART.  Or  in  a  new  bottle  labeled 
"Safeguard."  The  only  thing  we  could  be 
sure  of  is  that  it  will  cost  an  awful  lot 
of  money,  whichever  bottle  is  used. 

In  the  style  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, he  has  made  that  point  so  vividly 
that  I  rise  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  observation  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  about  the  re- 
cently announced  intentions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  I  should 
warn  the  Senator  that  he  does  not  want 
to  say  too  many  good  things  about  me 
because  I  might  have  to  reconsider  and 
I  may  use  anything  said  about  me.  but 
with  restraint,  of  course.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  him  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  w-as  going  to  say  that 
I  am  not  happy  alwut  that  announce- 
ment. It  does  recall  some  very  pleasant 
and  delightful  experiences  that  I  have 
had  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  the  valuable  counsel,  advice,  and 
assistance  which  he  has  given  me  over 
the  years.  I  am  glad  to  tell  him  again 
that  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Wait  a  minute  now — 
just  yield  to  me  a  little  further  now — 
[laughter] — writh  all  deference  to  the 
two  Senators  and  their  allusion  to  the 
biblical  quotation,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  bad  suggestions  but  I  hope  that  the 
Senators  are  not  so  tangled  up  regarding 
the  missiles  and  the  ABM  as  they  were 
on  that  quotation.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  Michigan  and  Minnesota  are 
experts  in  this  field  or  they  would  not 
have  ventured  out  into  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  question  is 
whether  new  wine  in  old  bottles  is  any 
worse  than  old  wine  in  new  bottles.  It  all 
depends  on  the  wine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Anj-way,  the  reference 
here  that  the  Senator  makes,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, I  know,  to  the  diplomatic  or  to  the 
international  implications  of  the  ABM, 
the  exclusion  or  the  inclusion  of  the  items 
in  the  bill.  I  do  think  that  is  a  highly 
important  point.  It  seems  to  me  just  the 
commonsense  of  it  and  the  ordinary-  rea- 
soning, that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States — having  determined  that  he  wants 
this  defensive  weapon  in  his  arsenal,  and 
having  determined  that  he  is  going  to 


negotiate  about  the  whole  subject  mat- 
ter of  arms — is  sent  over  there  stripped 
of  one  of  his  main  ixjsitions,  with  his  left 

hand  at  least  tied  behind  him 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  hope  that  the  whole 

box  of 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  decrease  his 
effectiveness  and  his  position  at  that 
conference.  I  may  be  wrong.  Will  the 
Senator  point  out  where  I  am  wrong? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  would  hoi>e  that 
the  whole  box  of  moon  rocks  which  the 
President  is  taking  with  him  would  be 
more  helpful  to  him  than  the  missiles, 
would  not  the  Senator  think?  We  would 
have  to  see  how  effective  they  are.  Tlie 
Pi-esident  has  promised  one  to  President 
Suharto  in  Indonesia.  Apparently,  he  is 
going  to  give  them  out  as  he  goes  about 
his  trip.  This  is  a  new  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  that  he  did  not  have  when  he 
proposed  the  Safeguard.  He  might  use 
them  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  both 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  is  to 
have  an  effective  ABM  system.  If  each 
country    knew    the   other   had   it,    they 

would  come  nearer  to  the  stage 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  I  quite  agree. 
If  we  were  to  develop  an  effective  ABM 
system  and  give  it  to  the  Russians,  we 
would  ttoth  have  an  effective  ABM  sys- 
tem. Then  we  would  both  have  Maginot 
Lines  and  we  could  be  certain  that  we 
were  at  about  the  same  level.  Tlie  pro- 
jection of  it  now  is  that  it  would  give  us 
an  advantage,  since  the  Russians  could 
not  be  effective  against  us.  That  seem.'^ 
to  me  to  create  a  continuing  imbalance 
which  could  only  make  the  Russians  sus- 
picious and  intensify  both  their  defensive 
effort  and  their  offensive  effort. 

As  I  recently  have  been  challenging 
the  President,  I  have  some  reservations 
about  how  much  power  Presidents  should 
have.  In  another  3  or  4  months,  I  may 
have  that  same  respect  for  the  executive 
department  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  just  spoken  of.  I  am  in  a 
transition  phase  right  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  saelding  to  me  and  appreciate  his 
further  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GrORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call how  quick  the  Pentagon  was  to  give 
assurance  to  the  Senate,  upon  learning 
that  the  Soviets  were  deploying  an  ABM 
system  around  Moscow,  that  they  could 
quickly  saturate  it,  that  it  provided  no 
real  defense  of  Moscow  and  no  major 
interference  with  the  offensive  capabil- 
ity? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  recall  that. 
Mr.  GORE.  Or  could  it  be  that  the 
Russians  have  stopped  deployment  of  the 
ABM  around  Moscow  because  they,  too. 
have  discovered  that  it  could  easily  be 
saturated  and  was  really  ineffective? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  that  is  quite 
possible. 

Mr.  GORE.  Could  it  be  that  the  French 
would  have  saved  themselves  from  a 
false  sense  of  security  and  an  ineffective 
defense  system  had  they  realized  that 
the  maginot  line  could  be  flanked? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  There  is  no  question. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
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the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  on  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  just 
brought  up  again? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  that  we  have 
already  shown,  both  in  the  closed  session 
and  the  open  session  which  is  not  secret 
that  the  Soviets  have  not  stopped  the 
construcUon  of  their  ABM  system    but 
they  are  still  continuing.  I  think 'that 
point  should  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  invite  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  come  to  the  committee  room 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  go  with  him  and  show 
him  the  testimony. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  already  seen 
the  testimony  in  our  own  Armed  Sen-- 
ices  Committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  notice  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  left  the 
Chamber  for  a  moment.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  develop  a 
iittle-more  fully  his  theory  with  respect 
*o  the-3Uggestion  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  made;  namely,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  told  us  he 
wants  this  sj-stem.  In  addressing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  made  that  point.  It  occurred 
to  me  that,  for  the  record,  either  now 
or  later,  all  of  us  would  be  benefited  by 
havuig  the  thoughts  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  with  respect  to  the  infallibil- 
ity of  Presidents. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did.  in  somewhat 
an   mdirect  and   theoretical   way    talk 
about  this  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
last  year,  not  just  about  military  weap- 
ons but  other  powers.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  proper  distnbution  of  these  pow- 
ers and  some  control  over  all  the  powers 
of  Government  that  the  Constitution  at- 
tempts  to  distribute  among  the   three 
branches  of  Government.  They  are  at 
least  reasonably  well  distributed    Con- 
gress, and  the  Senate  generally,  accepts 
that  we  should  not  give  the  Pi-esident 
everythmg  he  wants  in  the  domestic  field 
For  example,  there  is  no  real  disposition 
to  say  that  we  should  give  him  whatever 
tax  program  he  wants,  but  we  should  re- 
view it.  There  is  no  disposition  that  we 
should  give  him  whatever  he  wants  in  the 
way  of  a  foreign  aid  program.  All  of  these 
^e  mstruments  of  administrative  and 
Presidential  power,  to  some  extent   but 
are  shared  with  the  Senate  and  with  the 
House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  move  into 
the  unportant  area  of  military  action  and 
defense.  It  Is  even  more  important    It 
involves  the  largest  item  in  the  budget 
and  actions  which  are  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  bearing  cm  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  Its  Influence  on  the  world 
At  that  point  we  ought  to  do  even  more 
and  be  more  restrictive  and  harsher  in 
our  judgments   of  the   Presidents   re- 
quests which  come  to  us  and  also  more 
willing  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  the  ABM  we  have 
what  IS  not  really  a  basic  military 
qu^tKMi;  it  is  a  quesUon  not  as  much  of 
military  policy  as  it  is  a  quesUon  of  diplo- 
matic or  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  question  of 
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how  we  want  to  deal  with  other  nations 
in  the  world. 

For  those  reasons,  leaving  out  all  con- 
siderations of  science  and  technology 
the  Senate  ought  to  put  a  "hold"  on  this 
by  its  action  in  the  next  few  weeks 
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CONGRESS  MUST  RECONCILE  MILI- 
TARY SPENDING  WITH  DOMESTIC 
NEEDS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  concern  over  the  size  of  the  military 
budget  has  at  least  reached  the  level  of 
a  full-fledged  congressional  debate.  Most 
encouraging  is  the  fact  that  the  discus- 
sions are  being  conducted  In  the  context 
of  competing  nonmlUtary  priorities  I 
consider  this  to  be  the  most  significant 
debate  of  public  policy  in  my  career  as  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

For  years  the  shibboleth  of  "national 
security"  has  sei-ved  to  obscure  the  real 
military  needs  of  this  country  while  at 
the  same  time  sacrificing  its  domestic 
needs.  The  common  assumption  has  been 
that  any  increase  in  mllltaiT  spending 
represented  an  increase  In  national  se- 
curity. The  enormous  size  of  the  militai-y 
budget  today— almost  $80  bllUon— Is  a 
testament  to  the  success  of  the  pun-eyors 
of  this  assumption.  Yet  recent  disclosures 
suggest  that  we  would  have  more  na- 
tional security  If  we  spent  less  on  defense. 

MILITARY    INEFTICIEUCY 

For  one  thing,  we  have  learned  about 
the  enormous  inefflciencies  within  the 
military  establishment.  There  is  ineffi- 
ciency in  procurement,  in  Uie  purchase  of 
weapons  systems.  There  is  inefficiency  in 
defense  producUon.  There  is  Inefficiency 
m  the  management  of  Government- 
owned  property.  There  is  inefficiency  in 
the  use  of  manpower.  Many  are  asking 
why  these  inefflciencies  should  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

Why  should  the  taxpayer  have  to  foot 
tlie  bill  for  huge  cost  overruns  such  as 
the  $2-bilUon  overrun  on  the  C-5A  and 
the  more  than  $3-bimon  overrun  on  the 
Minuteman  program?  Why  should  we  be 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  weapons 
systems  which  are  canceled  before  they 
are  ever  deployed  because  they  do  not 
work  or  for  other  reasons?  The  Manned 
Orbiting  Lab  is  only  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  boondoggle.  Why 
is  the  mihtary  allowed  to  spend  $1  2  bil- 
lion on   the  Sheridan/ Shillelagh   tank 
hundreds  of  which  are  now  in  storage  be- 
cause they  are  defective? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  aware  is 
he  not,  Uiat  NASA  has  announced  it  is 
gomg  to  orbit  a  laboratory,  and  there- 
fore there  might  have  been  duplication 
in  that  effort?  Probably  Uie  NASA-spon- 
sored effort  would  accomplish  the  same 
thing.  I  am  sure  the  technology  gained 
IS  of  some  value  to  NASA. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  presume  that  pro- 
posal by  NASA  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Congress.  I  hope  we  look  it  over  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  meant  to  say  "pro- 
posal." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  benefits  from  any  kind  of  proposal 


by  NASA  or  the  Defense  Department  but 
we  have  to  put  it  in  the  context  of  other 
demands,  including  our  economj-  and  the 
inflated  budget  and  Uiat  we  need  to  cut 
back  spending  where\-er  we  can  without 
serious  consequences.  I  think  this  is  one 
area  where  we  can  and  should. 

In   addition,    serious   questions   have 
been  raised  about  the  basic  assumptions 
underlying  our   military   policy    These 
questions  range  from  the  definition  of 
American  ntal  interests  and  the  nature 
of  our  foreign  commitments,  to  the  size 
of  our  general   purpose  forces,   to   the 
need   for   individual   weapons   systems 
Perhaps  the  most  basic  of  all  assump- 
tions now  being  questioned  is  the  as- 
sumption that  this  Nation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  in  two  major  wars  and  one 
minor  war  simultaneously.  This  is  the 
so-called    2i^-war   contingency,    and    I 
must  say,  judging  from  discussions  with 
my  colleagues,  the  very  existence  of  this 
assumption  came  as  a  revelation  to  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  knowledge- 
able Members  of  the  Senate  when  it  was 
first  discussed  publicly   a   few   months 
ago.  Obviously,  the  2''2-war  contingency 
has  tremendous  budgetary  implication,':. 

NO  CHALLENGE  OF  MILITAET  SPENDING 

The  unhappy  fact  is,  however,  that 
while  inefflciencies  and  military  policies 
are  being  questioned  today,  they  have 
been  allowed  to  develop  in  the  past 
without  serious  challenge  from  those 
outside  the  MUltarj'  EstabUshment. 

A  number  of  factors  liave  enabled  the 
mihtary    planners     and     tlie    militarj- 
spenders  to  claim  their  inordinate  share 
of  the  public  purse.  Tlie  Nation  as  a 
whole,  aware  of  the  frequency  of  war 
and  the  possibility  of  foreign  aggression 
has    generally    supported    requests    for 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  deterrence  and 
defense.  Unfortunately,  however,  mod- 
em  technology  and  modem  organiza- 
Uonal  techniques  have  made  it  extremely 
difflcult  for  the  average  citizen  and  for 
the  average  Member  of  Congress  to  dis- 
cern  the  difference   between  necessary 
mihtary  spending  and  unnecessary  mih- 
tary spending. 

In  theory  the  Government  funcUons 
in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  unneces- 
sary spending.  In  the  executive  branch 
the  budgetary  process  is  designed  to  co- 
ordinate and  scrutinize  the  spending 
needs  of  the  various  agencies.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Pres- 
ident is  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  de- 
cisions about  the  size  of  the  budget  in- 
cluding the  milltai-y  portion,  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  national  econoiry. 


BUREAU    OF    THE    BUDGET    OUT    OF    ACT 


We  have  learned  that  this  theory  is 
not  working.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  example,  went  out  of  the  business  of 
conducting  Independent  reviews  of  the 
defense  budget  several  years  ago.  It  has 
simply   not   effectively   scrutinized    the 
military  budget.  Its  relations  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  vastly  differ- 
ent from  Its  relations  with  other  agen- 
cies. It  conducts  Independent  reviews 
and  thoroughly  scrutinizes  the  budget 
requests  of  all  agencies  except  one.  the 
Department  of  Defense.  As  a  result   the 
Military  Establishment  has  created  a 
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special  relationship  with  the  President 
and  has  successfully  subverted  the  role 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  urged  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  increase  substantially  its 
efforts  to  analyze  and  evaluate  Issues  re- 
lated to  defense  spending.  The  Commit- 
tee made  this  recommendation  because 
after  its  annual  hearings  on  the  eco- 
nomic report  of  the  President  it  con- 
cluded that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  not  doing  its  job  adequately.  There 
have  been  indications  that  the  BOB 
wants  to  more  effectively  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  is  successful.  We  will  know 
soon  enough  after  we  are  able  to  evalu- 
ate its  efforts  with  regard  to  the  budget 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  the  revision  of  the  budg- 
et by  President  Nixon  when  he  came 
into  office  to  reduce  military  defense 
spendiiig  was  good? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed;  and  I 
would  say  the  emphasis  that  the  Presi- 
dent, or  that  Budget  Director  Mayo,  put 
on  military  budget  review,  and  the  as- 
signment by  Mr.  Mayo  of  Mr.  Schlesing- 
er  to  that  area  are  good  indications.  As 
I  say,  it  is  going  to  take  some  time  to 
see  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
set  results 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
not  also  agree  that  the  action  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  cutting  al- 
most $2  billion  from  the  proposed  budget, 
as  it  came  to  us,  was  good? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely.  I  think 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  deserves 
great  credit  for  taking  that  action.  I  was 
delighte'^  with  it.  I  am  not  surprised,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis  I  has  been  very  careful  in  scruti- 
nizing military  spending.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  miltary  construction  ap- 
propriation for  many  years.  That  was  the 
one  appropriation  bill  which,  year  after 
yeai-,  was  under  the  House  level.  In  all 
other  areas  the  Senate  figure  was  over 
the  House  figure.  I  speak  of  the  time 
I  was  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
in  charge  of  that  particular  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wanted  that  to  be 
clear  for  the  Record,  because  I  was  afraid 
that,  as  the  speech  was  made  and  de- 
livered, it  would  look  as  if  it  were  an 
overall  attack  of  the  way  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  worked. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  recognizes  that  this  is  one 
area  where  we  can  dispense  with  paiti- 
sanship,  because  it  is  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibihty  for  all  of  us,  and  it  crosses 
party  lines. 

But  the  important  point  Is  that  the 
Bui-eau  of  the  Budget  has  not  operated 
effectively  with  regard  to  military  spend- 
ing for  many  years.  Its  failure  has  de- 
prived the  Nation  of  one  of  the  instru- 
mentalities on  which  It  has  rehed  to 
check  excessive  military  spending. 


COUNCIL    or    ECONOMIC    ADVISERS    IGNORES 
MILZTART 

Similarly,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  been  completely  inadequate 
as  a  source  of  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  economic  impact  of  military  spend- 
ing. The  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
its  annual  report  was  sharply  critical  of 
the  Coimcil  on  these  grounds.  The  report 
states: 

We  have  had  little  concrete  analysis  of  the 
defense  budget  or  guidance  from  the  admin- 
istration— 

And,  frankly,  this  does  apply  to  the 

previous  administration 

of  the  Important  question  of  the  allocation 
of  our  resources  between  military  and  civil- 
ian programs.  This  committee  urges  the  Ad- 
ministration to  focus  attention  on  assess- 
ment of  our  nation's  requirements  and  goals, 
the  definition  of  long-range  objectives  of 
economic  policy,  and  development  of  more 
realistic  means  of  establishing  priorities  in 
public  expenditure.  We  would  expect  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  play  a  Itey  role  in 
conducting  this  effort.  We  feel  that  there  are 
some  limitations  in  the  analysis  of  defense 
spending,  in  the  report  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  annual  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  for  example,  confines  its 
analysis  of  defense  spending  to  less  than  two 
pages. 

And  that  was  a  report  of  well  over  100 
pages. 

We  urge  that  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  undertake  on-going  and  compre- 
hensive investigations  of  defense  procure- 
ment matters  and  submit  their  findings  to 
this  Committee  as  part  of  the  Annual  Eco- 
nom.lc  Report. 

On  June  12,  1969,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government  in  the 
hearings  on  "The  Military  Budget  and 
National  Economic  Priorities."  In  view  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  other  criticism  of  the 
Council,  I  looked  forward  to  Mr.  Mc- 
cracken's appearance  to  see  if  there  had 
been  any  shift  In  emphasis  by  the  Coun- 
cil toward  the  area  of  military  spend- 
ing. Frankly,  I  was  most  disappointed. 

Specifically,  I  asked  the  Chairman 
whether  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  undertaken  a  study  of  the 
manpower  demand  of  defense  spending 
or  whether  such  a  study  is  planned.  The 
response:  No  specific  study  is  underway 
now.  I  asked  whether  the  Council  was 
studying  the  Impact  of  the  high  demands 
of  defense  contractors  on  the  limited 
supply  of  engineers  and  technical  per- 
sonnel or  whether  such  a  study  is 
planned.  The  response: 

Only  in  general  as  we  are  concerned  with 
Labor-Management  Council. 

I  asked  whether  the  Council  had  un- 
dertaken a  study  of  the  enormous  rise  in 
defense  prices  for  the  past  few  years  or 
whether  such  a  study  is  planned.  The 
response:  "No."  I  asked  whether  the 
Council  had  undertaken  a  study  of  the 
economics  of  military  procmement  with 
the  view  toward  eliminating  the  nation- 
al economic  inefficiencies.  The  response: 
•No." 

The  situation  is  deplorable.  There 
seems  little  hope  at  this  time  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  even  con- 


templating a  study  of  the  impact  on  the 
national  economy  of  defense  spending. 
Apparently,  where  the  CEA  i&  concerned, 
the  President  can  expect  no  counsel  on 
matters  relating  to  the  defense  budget 
and  its  impact.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  re- 
name this  body  "ITie  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  for  Civilian  Affairs"  and 
create  a  new  "Council  of  Eccmomic  Ad- 
visers for  Military  Affairs." 

For,  in  my  opinion,  the  Council  is 
keeping  only  one  eye  on  the  economy.  It 
is  using  only  half  its  vision  to  study  fiscal 
pohcy,  inflation,  emploTnent,  poverty, 
and  the  other  problems  it  concerns  itself 
with.  As  far  as  military  spending  is  con- 
cerned it  has  had  and  continues  to  have 
a  serious  blind  spot. 

MILITABV     BUDGET     UNDEE    CONTROL 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers reflects  a  general  pattern  within 
the  executive  branch.  None  of  the  power- 
ful or  influential  groups  in  the  executive 
branch  have  had  very  much  to  say  about 
military  spending.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  able  to  frame  its  own 
requests  for  funds  and  submit  them  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  The  President 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  expert,  criti- 
cal, and  independent  advice  on  the  mil- 
itary budget.  The  forces  that  act  as  coun- 
teiTailing  and  balancing  influences  on 
most  of  the  budget  within  the  executive 
branch  simply  do  not  exist  or  do  not  op- 
erate with  respect  to  the  military  por- 
tion. 

In  the  recent  hearings  on  'The  Mili- 
tary Budget  and  National  Economic 
Priorities,"  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Stewart  Udall.  gave  us  an  im- 
portant though  disturbing  insight  into 
the  operation  of  the  executive  at  its 
highest  level.  Mr.  Udall  spoke  of  a  seri- 
ous imbalance  between  mihtary  and 
civihan  spending  and  between  the  man- 
ner in  which  military  problems  and  civil- 
ian problems  are  approached  in  this 
countrj'.  I  asked  him  whether,  during 
the  time  he  served  with  such  great  dis- 
tinction, there  was  any  opportunity  to 
argue  the  civilian  case  for  Federal  funds 
within  the  administration,  for  example, 
at  Cabinet  meetings  or  other  high-level 
conferences. 

Mr.  Udall  responded: 

No.  neither  of  the  Presidents  that  I  served 
under  had  any  systematic  Institutional  way 
whereby  there  was  a  forum  where  you  could 
argue  domestic  priorities  against  military 
priorities.  It  just  was  not  a  subject  that  was 
discussed. 

The  question  of  domestic  priorities 
versus  mihtary  priorities  has  not  been  a 
subject  for  discussion  In  the  highest 
councils  of  the  National  Government. 
This  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  the 
American  people  today  face  what  Stew- 
art Udall  calls  the  military  juggernaut. 

CONGRESS    ALSO    FAILS    TO    CHALLENGE    MtLlTART 

The  situation  in  the  legislative  branch 
has  been  equally  as  bad  and,  in  some 
respects,  worse.  The  legislative  branch 
has  not  developed  even  the  appearance 
of  a  rational  decisionmaking  process. 
Tlie  executive  branch  and  particularly 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  at  least 
formally  adopted  a  system  of  analysis 
and  evaluation  for  spending  programs. 
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The  executive  decisionmakers  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  comparisons  of 
benefits  and  costs  to  be  anticipated  from 
a  decision.  They  are  able  to  weigh  quan- 
titative evaluations  not  only  of  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  programs  but  also  of  a 
variety  of  alternative  ways  of  reaching 
similar  goals. 

Congress  has  lagged  far  behind  the 
executive  in  this  regard.  WhUe  there  is 
much  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
decisionmaking  process  for  military  pol- 
icy is  distorted  by  inational  and  self- 
interested  influences  in  the  executive 
branch,  Congress  does  not  even  go 
through  the  motions  of  systematic  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation. 

The  problems  of  congressional  deci- 
sionmaking are  not  often  discussed  in 
Congress.  It  is  a  taboo  here  and  the  com- 
mittee structure  with  all  its  inadequacies 
and  shortcomings  is  regarded  by  many  as 
some  sort  of  a  holy  cow. 

Yet  the  vast  majority  of  us  know  that 
the  authoiization  and  the  appropriation 
process  often  does  not  produce  rational 
or  good  decisions  and  this  is  especially 
true  In  £He  area  of  military  spending.  I 
have  stated  before  and  I  repeat  today 
that  the  congressional  appropriation 
process  is  a  classic  example  of  an  inex- 
plicit, closed,  and  uninformed  decision 
process. 

A  congressional  committee  does  not 
normally  have  the  opportimity  to  com- 
pare alternative  programs  for  obtaining 
objectives.  It  does  not  normally  under- 
stand the  benefits  and  costs  of  programs, 
particularly  with  regard  to  future  costs. 
Usually  the  executive  comes  before 
Congress  with  a  single  budget  and  a  sin- 
gle set  of  programs.  The  committees 
might  change  the  budget  somewhat,  and 
sometimes  programs  are  modified.  But 
changes  and  modifications  are  relatively 
slight.  The  executive  knows  it  will  get 
from  Congress  more  or  less  what  it 
requests. 

Especially  in  the  area  of  defense 
spending,  the  congressional  committees 
have  played  a  passive,  noncritical,  and 
overly  permissive  role. 

At  tills  point,  however,  I  make  the  ex- 
ception which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  already  made.  This 
year  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  done,  I  think,  a  very  good  job.  They 
have  made  a  good  stait  in  discriminat- 
ingly handling  that  budget.  But  I  think 
my  criticism  has  been  true  over  the  years, 
and  of  course  that  is  what  I  am  aiming 
at. 

As  John  Kemieth  Galbraith  pointed 
out  in  the  hearings  on  "The  Military 
Budget  and  National  Economic  Priori- 
ties." Congress  has  sorely  neglected  the 
economics  of  defense. 

The  Pentagon  and  defense  contractors 
have  used  fear,  secrecy,  propaganda,  and 
monopolization  to  obtain  fat  budgets  and 
fat  contracts.  Congress,  up  to  this  year 
has  acquiesced. 

CONGRESS    CAN    AND    SHOULD    DO    JOB 

We  have  aU  heard  the  excuse  that 
military  affairs  are  so  technical  and  com- 
plicated that  decisions  about  weapons 
systems  and  military  policy  are  best  left 
to  the  experts.  Of  course,  according  to 
this  logic,  the  experts  reside  only  in  the 
executive  branch  and  in  the  Pentagon  I 
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personally  reject  this  argument  for  the 
abdication  by  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  For  many  years.  Con- 
gress has  succombed  to  the  temptation 
of  delegating  its  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  technical  expertise 
argument  has  been  used  to  rationalize 
this  delegation  of  authority.  I  have  even 
heard  it  said  that  Congress  Is  not  sup- 
posed to  sort  facts  and  technical  argu- 
ments. Rather,  according  to  this  view, 
Congress  should  simply  rely  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  experts  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  exercise  only  common- 
sense  judgments  about  the  broader  pol- 
icy questions  with  the  aid  of  its  own 
wisdom   and   the   political   pressures   it 
perceives.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  ri- 
diculous. 

The  function  of  the  legislative  branch 
is  to  make  decisions  on  matters  of  public 
policy  within  its  jurisdiction.  National 
defense  under  the  Constitution  is  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  In 
order  to  make  intelligent  decisions  about 
these  matters,  however,  Congress  must 
be  informed.  It  is  precisely  the  lack  of 
information  about  military  affairs  that 
forms  the  main  obstacle  to  intelligent 
decisionmaking  in  Congress  today. 

Congress,  in  fact,  is  badly  informed 
and  often  misinformed  by  the  Pentagon. 
The  numerous  and  shocking  cases  of 
large  cost  overruns,  poor  performance, 
and  late  delivery  of  weapons  systems  re- 
flects very  poorly  on  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress has  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
breakdowns  of  military  procurement,  of 
course,  also  reflect  very  poorly  on  the 
Pentagon's  ability  to  manage  the  affairs 
entrusted  to  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
again  repeat  what  I  said  before.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  one  of  the  pilnci- 
pal  areas  of  the  fight  against  the  so- 
called  TFX  arose  out  of  conunittee.  And, 
despite  all  we  could  do,  it  was  a  civilian. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  who 
pushed  this  through  under  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  committee  was  tiTing  to  stop  it 
because  it  did  not  think  it  was  going  to 
work.  We  were  unable  to  get  enough  sup- 
port to  do  that  until  last  year,  not  this 
year.  Last  year  the  committee  took  the 
steps  to  cut  out  totally  the  FB-111,  the 
Navy  version  of  the  TFX. 

I  should  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator would  agree  that  this  was  a  good 
move. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed;  and  I 
think  that  over  the  years  there  are  un- 
questionable examples — unfortunately, 
they  are  isolated  and  occasional — in 
which  this  kind  of  action  has  taken 
place.  And  it  is  highly  commendable. 

My  point  is  that  Congress  by  and 
large — and  I  think  there  were  excep- 
tions— has  not  been  systematically  in- 
formed. Congress  has  not  conducted  the 
kind  of  supervision  it  should  have.  Con- 
gress has  not  really  compared  alterna- 
tives and  has  not  considered  priorities, 
other  than  the  military  priority,  with 
sufficient  concern,  so  that  we  have  not 
really  had  a  basis  for  making  a  decision. 


The  Senator  Is  correct,  and  I  think  the 
point  he  makes  underlies  and  emphasizes 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  There  are 
cases,  and  the  TFX  is  a  good  example, 
where  Congress  has  done  a  good  job  and 
has  caught  a  mistake  made  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

It  is  true  that  this  has  still  cost  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  and  the  taxpayer.s 
an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

My  point  is  that  until  we  are  much 
better  staffed  and  informed  and  imtll  the 
GAO  does  a  much  more  comprehensive 
job  than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  stay  on  top  of  the  problem 
the  way  we  should. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  agree.  We  can  certainly  go  along 
with  having  a  more  detailed  analysis. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  procurement  con- 
tracts myself  and  have  managed  to  get 
some  changes  made  because  they  were 
mostly  noncompetitive,  and  they  were 
expensive. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  military  put  in  the  TFX.  Tliat  is  not 
quite  so.  The  military  was  against  the 
TFX.  It  was  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  put  in  the  TFX  on  his  say  so.  And 
no  one  else  did  it.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  able  to  do  it  under  his  power 
as  a  civilian,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  is  a  civilian  ofBce. 

As  far  as  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  concerned — and,  unfortunately.  I 
do  not  serve  on  that  committee,  but  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  does — the  com- 
mittee when  it  starts  to  consider  the  bill 
cannot  consider  alternatives,  because 
they  are  bound  by  what  is  in  the  authori- 
zation bill.  So  they  cannot  consider  the 
alternatives  under  our  system  unless  they 
are  to  be  faced  with  the  question  of  a 
point  of  order  on  the  appropriations  bill 
when  it  gets  to  the  floor. 

They  are  required  by  the  method  un- 
der which  Congress  and  the  Senate  has 
worked  for  these  many  years  to  work 
within  the  confines  of  a  military  procure- 
ment bill. 

I  think  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi 
has  done  this  year  and  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  done  in  previous 
years  has  been  pretty  effective  in  trying 
to  analyze  the  proposals. 

We  were  not  sure  whether  this  was  the 
right  way  in  which  to  proceed.  We  did 
not  have  enough  manpower  to  be  able 
to  investigate  it  fully,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out. 

We  have  kept  a  lot  of  these  projects  in 
the  research  and  development  stage,  and 
then  when  it  seems  that  they  are  not 
working  properly,  we  cut  them  out.  We 
have  done  this  over  and  over  again. 

I  think  that  we  can  do  something  more 
and  should  do  something  more,  as  the 
Senator  has  said.  However,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  total  blame  is  on 
the  military. 

The  military  has  to  work  on  the  policy 
that  is  given  to  them  and  they  have  to 
decide  under  that  policy  what  weaponry 
they  need  to  perform  the  job. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  I  would 
say  that,  far  from  the  total  blame  being 
placed  on  the  military,  very  little  of  it 
should  be  on  the  military.  The  militai^y 
is  doing  its  job. 
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If  I  were  In  the  military  or  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  were  in  the  mili- 
tary, our  Job  would  be  to  come  to  the 
executive  department  first  and  then  go 
before  a  congressional  committee  and 
do  the  best  possible  job  of  trying  to  con- 
vince Congress  or  the  Budget  Bureau  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  In  our 
judgment  the  weapon  involved  was  de- 
sirable and  workable. 

The  Senator  is  exactly  correct. 

My  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  at  the  whole  Pentagon  op- 
eration. I  am  talking  about  the  civilian 
part  of  the  Pentagon,  and  also  the  Coim- 
cll  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  those  of  us  in  Congress. 

I  agree  that  the  military  Itself  cannot 
be  held  to  blame. 

We  carmot  expect  the  military  to  come 
in  with  a  balanced  program  and  consider 
all  of  the  priorities.  That  is  our  job. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  pointed  that  out. 

We  get  carried  away  with  a  fervor 
and  blame  everything  on  the  military 
because  we  do  not  like  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  do  not  like  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  either.  To  make  a  personal  refer- 
ence. I  have  a  son  in  that  war.  I  do  not 
like  it  a  hoot,  but  he  is  there. 

The  question  concerns  whether  this 
Is  the  fault  of  the  military.  Some  people 
say  It  Is  and  some  people  say  it  is  not. 
However,  the  ultimate  policy  decision 
has  to  be  made  by  civilians.  That  is  the 
point  that  we  should  keep  in  mind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  right.  That  is  the  thrust  of  my 
speech. 

FEDEBAL    GO\'ERNMENT     FAILURE     ACROSS    BOARD 

In  short,  the  Federal,  Government  is 
not  doing  a  good  job  of  controlling  mili- 
tary spending. 

The  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of 
this  poor  performance  has  been  enorm- 
ous. On  the  one  hand  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget  from  ap- 
proximately $50  billion  in  1965  to  S80 
billion  last  year  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  high  rate  of  in- 
flation during  this  period. 

It  is  recognized  that  no  one  factor 
can  be  singled  out  as  the  sole  cause  of 
inflation,  but  it  is  also  recognized  that 
Government  spending  can  be  a  major 
cause.  Because  defense  expenditures 
make  up  such  a  large  part  of  total  Federal 
outlays,  and  because  defense  expendi- 
tures constitute  an  even  greater  share  of 
relatively  controllable  PederEil  expendi- 
tures, they  can  have  a  profound  impact 
on  the  national  economy.  Indeed,  the 
defense  budget  today  comprises  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  relatively  control- 
lable Federal  expenditures.  Obviously  the 
defense  budget  since  1965  has  had  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  economy. 

In  a  study  submitted  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Murray 
L.  Weidenbaum  analyzed  the  control- 
kbility  of  Federal  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  He  broke  down  budget 
requests  for  each  department  or  agency, 
using  data  from  the  current  budget 
document,  to  show  which  funds  are  rela- 


tively uncontrollable  and  which  rela- 
tively controllable. 

I  make  that  point  because  when  people 
talk  about  cutting  Federal  spending  they 
seem  to  think  that  they  can  cut  the  en- 
tire $192  billion.  Obviously  we  cannot 
cut  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  or 
the  pension  paid  to  people  on  social  se- 
curity or  to  the  veterans.  Only  about 
one-half  of  the  budget  is  controllable. 

According  to  Secretary  Weldent>aim:i's 
analysis,  of  the  $104  billion  in  relatively 
controllable  budget  requests  last  year, 
$77  billion  was  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  table 
constructed  by  Secretary  Weidenbaum 
illustrating  this  point  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
\iously  the  Defense  budget  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  economy. 

INFLATIONARY   IMPACT   OF    MILITART   SPENDING 

In  my  judgment,  the  failure  of  those 
of  us  who  occupy  responsible  positions  in 
the  Federal  Groverxunent  to  adequately 
control  the  defense  budget  has  b€«n  the 
single  greatest  cause  of  inflation  in  the 
past  5  years.  The  surtax  enacted  last 
year  was  made  necessary  by  the  high 
rate  of  defense  spending.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  the  surtax  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis was  and  is  a  tax  to  support  military 
spending.  Its  supporters  have  advocated 
it  as  an  anti-Inflationary  device,  but  the 
inflationary  pressures  which  this  tax  is 
supposed  to  relieve  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  produced  by  high  military  spend- 
ing. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  more  important 
to  remove  this  primary  cause  of  infla- 
tion—excessive military  spending — than 
it  is  to  deal  with  the  symptoms  of  infla- 
tion through  taxation.  The  surtax  by  it- 
self may  only  be  a  prescription  for  reces- 
sion. If  military  spending  is  not  reduced 
in  the  near  future,  no  amount  of  taxes 
piled  upon  taxes  piled  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  taxpayers  can  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  national  economy. 

The  pending  bill  offers  an  excellent 
chance  to  start  in  that  direction. 

At  the  same  time  that  inflation  has 
brought  about  a  de  facto  devaluation  of 
the  American  dollar,  reducing  the  value 
of  savings  and  fixed  income,  excessive 
military  expenditures  have  also  brought 
Into  sharp  contrsist  our  failure  to  con- 
front domestic  norunilitary  problems. 
This  failiu-e,  in  the  long  run.  may  be 
the  most  disastrous  of  all. 

DOMESTIC    NEEDS    IGNORED 

Professor  Galbraith.  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government,  said: 

By  starving  our  public  services,  falling  to 
live  up  to  the  goals  that  we  have  proclaimed 
and  that  we  put  before  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  falling  to  make  the 
kind  of  attack  on  housing,  poverty,  educa- 
tional deficiency,  environment — the  things 
that  we  have  talked  about  but  have  not  ac- 
compUshed — we  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  alienation  of  the  younger 
generation  from  our  Government. 

The  fact  Is  that  whether  or  not  we 
agree  with  those  who  would  shift  re- 


sources from  the  defense  budget  into 
public  services,  the  great  difference  in 
our  attitudes  toward  military  needs  and 
civilian  needs  gives  cause  for  great  con- 
cern. In  addition,  we  not  only  approach 
the  two  kinds  of  problems  differently: 
we  carry  out  our  commitments  in  these 
areas  in  entirely  different  and  contradic- 
tory ways. 

Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  whom  almost 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  working  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Mr.  Cahfano,  former  spe- 
cial assistant  to  President  Johnson,  has 
articulated  this  important  distinction. 
Testifying  in  the  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  national  economic 
priorities,  he  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
the  Nation  is  urged  to  fulfill  its  military 
commitments.  Needless  to  say,  these  com- 
mitments, whether  to  purchase  weapons 
systems  or  spend  blood  for  allies,  are 
religiously  kept. 

FAILTJRE    TO    MEET   COMldTMENTS 

But  how  well  do  we  keep  our  nonmili- 
tary  commitments  to  the  American  peo- 
ple? Mr.  Califano  made  the  following 
statement : 

I  believe  that  we  hear  too  much  about 
these  commitments  and  not  enough  about 
our  commitments  at  home — about  our  com- 
mitments to  the  pressing  needfi  of  the  Amer- 
ican People.  It  is  essential  to  consider  our 
domestic  comD:iltment8  and  weigh  them 
against  our  miUtary  commitments. 

Because  we  have  never  hesitated  to  pro- 
vide the  resources  or  make  the  sacrifices  that 
were  considered  necessary  to  protect  our  na- 
tional Security  from  foreign  dangers,  yet 
time  after  time  we  have  failed  to  provide  the 
resources  and  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
for  all  Americans  to  live  at  some  minimal 
level  of  human  dignity  and  spiritual  tran- 
quUlty. 

I  believe  that  any  one  who  reads  the  dally 
newspapers  must  reaUze  that  our  dranestic 
commitments  involve  the  national  security 
at  least  as  much  as  do  our  military  commit- 
ments abroad. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  its 
annual  report  discussed  two  of  the  na- 
tional domestic  commitments  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  to  keep. 
Housing  Is  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  Government's  failure  to 
fulfill  its  domestic  commitments.  In  1949 
the  Federal  Government  committed  It- 
self to  helping  every  American  family 
obtain  a  decent  home  and  suitable  liv- 
ing environment.  Oiily  last  year,  in  the 
1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act,  Congress  recognized  that  this 
promise  has  not  been  kept  and  reaf- 
firmed the  20-year-old  housing  goal. 

In  1964  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
committed  itself  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  reported  that  since  1964  we  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  recogniz- 
ing the  problem,  developing  creative 
new  responses,  and  raising  the  expec- 
tations of  the  poor.  In  my  view,  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  but  not  nearly  enough.  One 
can  only  wonder  whether  the  Federal 
Government  will  renege  on  this  promise 
too. 

Similarly  national  commitments  can 
be  found  in  areas  of  c?ducatlon,  trans- 
portation,   pollution,    and    many    other 
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areas  of  urgent  and  critical  need.  These 
obligations  go  unfiUfllled  while  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  are  spent  In  the  de- 
fense industry  and  in  our  far-flung  net- 
work of  foreign  military  bases. 

It  was  with  these  facts  and  these  im- 
balances in  mind  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  reported: 

The  Committee  believes  present  and  past 
allocations  of  public  and  private  resources 
to  the  economic  development  of  our  urban 
and  rural  areas  have  been  Inadequate.  The 
place  of  economic  development  In  our  agen- 
da of  priorities  should  supersede  less  essen- 
tial programs  contained  In  the  defense 
budget,  space  exploration,  the  supersonic 
transport,  and  certain  public  works  projects. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  absolute 
transfer    of    funds    from    the    military 
budget  to  the  civilian  budget  will  auto- 
matically bring  us  closer  to  our  national 
goals.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  at  least 
as  much   inefficiency   and   mismanage- 
ment in  the  administration  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  civilian  budget  as  there  is  in 
_  the  military  budget.  In  addition,  even 
,  under  ideal  circumstances  of  Federal  ad- 
ministration, there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  alone  will 
solve  problems.  In  some  instances,  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  have  cre- 
ated   more    problems    than    they    have 
solved.  For  example,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Douglas  Commission,  in  the 
past  two   decades  we  have  demolished 
more  housing  by  public  action  through 
such  programs  as  highways  and  urban 
renewal  than  has  been  built  under  all 
federally  aided  programs. 


it  is  too  late,  whether  too  much  damage 
has  been  done,  whether  we  have  either 
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been  terrorized  or  lulled  into  submis- 
sion  to  the  MUitary  Establishment. 


EXHIBIT  1 
TABLE  l.-CONTROLUBIUTY  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  BUDGET  REQUESTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Relatively  uncontrollable 


Department  or  agency 


Permanents, 
Trust  funds      mdefinites 


Fixed 
charges 


Ongoing       Relatively 
projects   controllable 


Total 


Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

Agriculture 

Commerce '.'..'. 

Defense— military.'" 

Defense— civil. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.'Tr' 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior 

lustice 

Labor 

Post  Office..  

State ^"-'II^^"'"in 

Transportation ..'..'..'. 

Treasury '.'.'.'...'.'." 

Civil  Service  CommissionV..I!I""JI 
General  Services  Administration 

Railroad  Retirement  Board " 

Veterans'  Administration 

NASA ■ 

Export-Import  Bank " ' 

Farm  Credit  AdminlstratiOR. 
Another 


1,324 
68 

134 

7 

9 

37,670 

159 

97 

'"4,095'; 

12" 

4,703 
39 
3,626  . 


735 
214 


4 

41 

1,821 

268 


3,831 

"z.m 


7,456 
358 


950 
13 


180 


920 
2 

70 
15,425 


145 


51 


1.064 

746 

1 


1 


535 
773 


12 
'608' 
"97' 


42 

2 

18 

4,664 


4.819 

2,896 

679 

76,796 

344 

6,190 

3,004 

312 

542 

596 

........ 

1,701 

-54 

131 

327 


2,133 


2,368 
2,235 


91 


Total. 


896 


6,143 

7,530 

1,027 

79,116 

1,307 

51.370 

5,342 

857 

542 

4,836 

920 

428 

6,525 

15,410 

3.799 

330 

1,082 

7,790 

4,369 

608 

535 

1,857 


-55,062 


20.218 


18,971 


3, 276         104, 1% 


201,  723 


Note:  Includes  requested  new  obligational  authority  and  loan  authority. 

Source:  Based  on  data  contained  in  "Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1969,"  and  appendix. 
Mr.  President,  will  the 


BIG  job:  cut  military  budget 
The  reallocation  of  natural  resources 
will  be  a  difficult  job  in  the  years  to 
come.  But  the  immediate  task  must  be 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  mihtai-y  budget. 
Excessive  military  expenditures  are  frus- 
trating the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
hke  to  see  a  reallocation  of  resources,  as 
well  as  creating  distortions  and  stresses 
in  the  national  economy. 

We  would  do  well,  before  continuing 
our  uncritical  support  of  the  military 
budget,  to  ask  the  questions  raised  by 
Senator  William  Fulbright  in  his  testi- 
mony on  -The  Militai-y  Budget  and  Na- 
tional Economic  Priorities": 
What  do  we  want  our  Nation  to  be? 
Do  we  place  a  greater  value  on  trj'ing  to 
mold  foreign  society  than  we  do  on  elimi- 
nating the  Inequities  of  our  own  society? 

What  does  the  budget  for  defense  mean  In 
terms  of  dividing  up  the  pie? 

The  budget,  as  Senator  Fulbright 
succinctly  put  it,  tells  the  stoiy.  Our  sys- 
tem of  priorities  is  cockeyed.  The  way  we 
allocate  our  resources  is  the  fimdamen- 
tal  barometer  of  our  values  as  a  civilized 
society. 

What  kind  of  a  country  do  we  wish 
America  to  be? 

In  the  past  Congress  has  shied  away 
from  these  hard  questions.  Instead  there 
has  been  a  tendency  for  Congress  to  al- 
low itself  to  become  the  tool  of  the  mili- 
tary planners. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  Con- 
gress is  breaking  away  from  these  bad 
habits  and  that  it  is  beginning  to  assert 
its  independence  and  exercise  its  respon- 
sibilities as  a  co-equal  branch  of  the 
Government.   The  question  is  whether 


Mr.  STENNIS 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  fine  work  in  this  field.  He  is  al- 
ways constructive  and  quite  energetic. 

The  first  part  of  his  speech  was  a 
rather  severe  attack  on  the  miUtary 
budget,  on  the  military  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  a  sxispicion  that  he  is 
digging  up  some  atmosphere  as  a  pre- 
lude to  some  of  the  far-reaching  amend- 
ments he  is  going  to  have  soon.  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  his  amendments.  However, 
I  do  want  to  point  out  to  him  and  others 
that  this  committee  has  brought  in  a 
bill  because  we  were  selected  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  put  in  writing  the  weaponry  and 
other  things  that  go  with  the  military 
program  which  we  think  are  most  prob- 
ably necessary  for  our  security. 

With  all  deference  to  the  economists 
and  the  large  nimaber  of  other  people 
whom  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
quoted,  they  do  not  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  getting  down  to  the  nub  of 
these  problems  and  being  specific.  They 
do  not  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  a  weapon  or  leaving  it  out 
of  a  bill.  When  we  begin  to  write  a  bill 
and  men  are  still  dying  every  day  in 
Vietnam,  and  a  request  is  made  for  more 
helicopters,  we  might  be  doubtful  on 
some  point,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
decide  the  doubt  by  leaving  helicopters 
out  of  the  bill;  we  are  going  to  include 
them.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  do  the  same  thing,  I  feel  certain 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would;  I  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  an  example  of 
some  of  our  problems.  It  is  not  a  far- 
fetched illustration.  We  not  only  have 
to  delineate  a  weapon  specifically,  wheth- 
er to  leave  it  in  or  leave  it  out,  but  we 
also  have  to  put  a  dollar  amount  on  it. 


That  is  under  a  mandate  of  the  Senate 
that  there  must  be  an  authorization  bill 
which  specifies  amoimts— at  least,  the 
top  amounts.  That  is  not  an  easy  job. 
Often  there  is  doubt  about  the  figures. 
Where  can  we  get  accurate  figures?  None 
may  be  available. 

Take  a  relatively  simple  item  such  as 
the  cost  of  sending  a  son  to  college  for 
4  years  and  then  to  professional  school 
for  3  years,  7  years  in  all.  Many  of  the 
contracts  for  these  items  in  the  bill 
will  run  for  5,  6,  or  7  years.  How  can  we 
estimate  accurately  the  cost  of  a  rela- 
tively simple  item  to  provide  for  7  years 
of  college?  The  Senator  knows  that  that 
cannot  be  done.  It  may  run  from  10  to 
20  or  30  or  40  percent.  Is  it  an  actual 
overrun  of  the  estimate  or  value  because 
of  a  shift  or  a  change  of  circumstances 
due  to  inflation  or  other  factors? 

So,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we  cannot 
be  specific  about  these  things  in  the 
beginning.  I  think  the  word  "overrun" 
IS  being  abused.  It  is  greatly  overused 
because  the  contracts  say  on  their  face 
that  they  caimot  be  specific.  Everyone 
in  the  trade  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
target  amount  and  then  an  ultimate 
amount. 

I  have  already  referred  this  afternoon 
to  the  contract  for  the  C-5A.  It  was  an 
experimental  type  plane.  Perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  not  being  used  in  large 
numbers  or  for  a  long  period  of  time,  not 
much  was  known  about  it.  The  matter 
showed  up  as  an  illustration  in  the  light 
of  experience.  I  am  illustrating  merely 
what  is  involved. 

We  hear  talk  about  a  two  and  one-half 
war.  That  term  has  been  kicked  around 
longer  than  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
might  think.  What  really  created  these 
conditions  was  when  we  began  to  sign 
every  proposed  treaty  guaranteeing  every 
nation  in  the  world  its  physical  security 
and  integrity. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  situation  of  the  more 
the  merrier.  I  was  in  on  it.  I  got  tired  of 
it  and  I  stopped  voting  for  some  of  those 
commitments.  But  that  is  the  situation 
we  are  involved  in  and  we  cannot  turn 
180  degrees  and  get  out.  If  we  could  re- 
negotiate those  agreements,  we  could  cut 
down  greatly  on  our  commitment. 

I  hear  talk  like  that  from  the  Presi- 
dent, but,  Mr.  President  you  cannot  just 
stop  in  your  tracks.  Mr.  President,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  Philippines 
and  our  guarantee  as  to  them?  They 
have  not  helped  us  much  in  Vietnam,  it 
is  true.  However,  we  do  have  a  definite 
promise,  and  until  some  substitute  is 
given  that  promise  must  be  met.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  Japan.  They 
have  a  constitutional  provision  there 
which  we  had  put  in  and  we  told  them 
we  would  take  care  of  them.  The  Sena- 
tor would  not  want  us  to  walk  out  on 
that  situation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  we  have  piled 
up  two  and  one-half  wars.  No  one  knows 
what  may  be  involved.  We  have  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  first  and,  as  best  we  can, 
carry  out  what  is  called  for  under  those 
commitments.  I  want  to  reduce  them  as 
much  as  we  can  but  I  do  not  want  to 
repudiate  any  of  them  because  we  would 
be  laying  the  groundwork  for  more 
trouble  later. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Senator 
but  we  have  to  keep  both  sides  of  the 
situation  in  view  at  the  same  time. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  on  missiles  that  were  can- 
celed before  they  were  deployed.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  while  we  were  writing 
up  the  bill,  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month,  there  was  an  indoor  sport 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  talking  about 
the  billions  and  biUions  of  dollars  worth 
of  waste  that  add  up  to  $23.7  billion 
wasted — w-a-s-t-e-d.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  used  those 
words  or  referred  to  "wasted"  with  re- 
spect to  missiles  that  are  not  now  de- 
ployed. 

The  catch  is  in  that  word.  Listed  in 
that  group  was  the  old  reliable  Red- 
stone missile,  one  of  the  finest  missiles 
we  ever  had  in  the  Army.  It  served  a 
tremendous  purpose.  For  one  thing,  it 
put  us  up  with  Sputnik.  Then,  the  old 
Atlas  is  not  remembered  now.  In  time 
we  have  gotten  a  cheaper  missile  but 
for  awhile  it  stood  there  as  our  sole  de- 
terrent in  that  field  of  possible  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  warfare 
which  through  God's  good  graces  did  not 
come.  But  we  cannot  charge  that  mis- 
sile to  waste  any  more  than  we  could 
charge  to  waste  the  Uttle  old  plane  in 
which  Charles  Lindbergh  flew  to  Paris, 
the  first  plane  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
undertook  to  answer  that  $23.7  billion 
charge.  I  showed  where  over  $18  billion 
of  that  amoimt  went  for  these  useful 
missiles  that  did  have  a  place  and  were 
deployed  and  did  serve  a  time  and  a 
purpose.  About  $5  million  of  that  amount 
was  on  missiles  that  did  not  turn  out. 
They  were  like  the  automobile  business. 
How  many  automobile  businesses  fell  by 
the  wayside  because  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  them?  That  is  particu- 
larly true  in  this  new  field  of  missiles. 


The  climax  to  all  of  the  missiles  is  in 
the  modem  ones  we  have  now.  All  of  that 
money  has  been  spent  learning  about 
missiles  and  is  represented  now  in  the 
better  ones  we  have. 

I  point  this  out  to  the  Senator  and 
others  with  respect  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  The  committee  has  to  be 
specific  and  put  down  or  leave  out  these 
items.  It  has  to  give  an  estimate  as  to 
what  the  approximate  cost  might  be.  We 
are  trying  to  do  a  better  job.  We  will  not 
make  headway  in  1  or  2  years.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  made  a  fine  contribution 
by  probing  into  these  matters,  but  it 
takes  time  in  this  field  as  in  other  fields. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
friendly  and  temperate  remarks.  They 
are  characteristic  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  several 
things.  Nothing  I  said  indicates  we  can 
only  make  these  cuts  or  should  only 
make  these  cuts  by  foregoing  some  of 
our  commitments  or  not  meeting  com- 
mitments. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  Robert  Benson, 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  an  able 
analyst,  made  a  detailed  and  specific 
proposal  arguing  that  we  could  meet  our 
international  commitments  with  $9  bil- 
lion less  in  our  military  budget.  The  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  last  year  made  a 
similar  analysis  to  the  effect  that  we 
could  save  $10.8  billion  without  fore- 
going any  of  our  commitments.  Most 
recently,  Fortune  magazine — I  noticed 
it  in  my  office  just  before  I  came  here — 
said  that  by  1972  we  could  cut  $17  billion 
out  of  our  military  spending  without  be- 
traying any  of  our  international  commit- 
ments. 

I  think  it  is  possible  here  to  argue  that 
we  do  not  have  to  reduce  our  commit- 
ments, although  I  think  we  should  re- 
duce some  of  them,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  shares  that 
view. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  could  cut 
our  expenditures  sharply  without  walk- 
ing away  from  any  commitments  we 
have  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  am  sure  the  estimates  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  are  not  directed  to 
the  military  bill  we  have  before  us  now 
on  military  hardware.  That  estimate  was 
out  of  the  entire  military  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
estimate,  one-half  of  that  amount  was 
with  regard  to  personnel. 

This  bill  before  us  started  out  as  a  $23 
billion  procurement  biU  as  the  Johnson 
administration  originally  recommended; 
then  the  Nixon  administration  made  it 
$22  billion;  and  the  Senator's  committee 
made  it  $20  billion.  It  made  a  substantial 
cut. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  round  numbers  that 
is  correct,  but  in  roimd  niunbers  60  per- 
cent of  the  mihtary  dollar  goes  for  the 
salaries,  personnel  costs,  operation  and 
maintenance,  general  operations,  upkeep, 
and  they  are  not  included  in  this  bill  at 
all.  This  bill  represents  research  and  de- 
velopment, testing  and  engineering  and 


the  weapons  themselves,  and  it  consti- 
tutes about  40  cents  in  round  numbers 
out  of  the  military  dollar.  As  the  Senator 
said,  $3  billion  has  already  been  taken 
out  for  this  year  alone.  'When  we  add 
up  the  prospective  cost  of  the  new  weap- 
ons we  took  out,  it  will  run  into  many  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars,  because  we  just  took 
out  S20  million  in  one  item  that  is  a 
weapon  system  that  would  have  cost  SIO 
billion,  we  will  say,  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

One  other  illustration.  Perhaps,  when 
the  shooting  stops  and  after  the  adjust- 
ment period.  I  hope  we  can  reduce  the 
manpower  personnel  by  1  million  men.  I 
hope  it  would  be  back  to  what  it  was 
when  the  war  started.  If  my  arithmetic 
is  correct,  that  would  perhaps  come  to 
around  $10  billion  in  savings  right  there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  that  we  can 
reduce  at  least  part,  or  part  way  in  that 
direction,  even  before  the  shooting  stops, 
although  I  think  the  Senator  is  correct 
that  the  big  cut  will  have  to  come  after 
the  Vietnam  cease-fire. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree.  We  cannot  be 
certain  about  those  things  as  long  as  the 
war  is  going  on.  It  takes  some  time  after. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  other  rebuttal  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  overruns  are  a  result  of 
infiation.  The  way  a  weapons  system  is 
designed,  infiation  and  expectation  of 
infiation  is  written  into  the  contract  and 
provision  is  made  for  that  to  begin  with. 
In  the  second  place,  the  infiation  we  have 
had  in  manufacturing  in  general,  up  un- 
til this  year,  has  been  modest  over  the 
past  10  years,  at  least  substantially  less 
than  infiation  in  the  consumer  cost  of 
living.  Then,  in  the  third  place,  the  Pen- 
tagon itself,  using  its  own  figures,  shows 
that  a  modest,  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  overruns  can  be  accounted 
for.  even  based  on  their  justification,  on 
the  basis  of  infiation.  This  is  the  result, 
by  and  large,  of  inefficiency,  of  very  badly 
conceived  plans,  and  many  mistakes,  and 
also  of  an  extremely  poor  control  system 
by  the  Pentagon  and  the  executive 
branch  generally,  including  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  I  might  also  say  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Quite  briefly,  some  of 
the  contracts  do  have  a  sliding  scale 
provision  as  to  ordinary  inflation,  but 
some  of  them  do  not.  Inflation,  I  think, 
has  affected  this  picture.  The  Senator 
talks  about  inefficiency.  That  is  the  key 
word.  We  find  it  not  only  in  defense  con- 
tracts but  also  in  contracts  everywhere. 
I  mean  the  workmen.  Also  the  manage- 
ment: not  just  the  workmen.  We  find  it, 
according  to  my  observation,  in  a  lot  of 
stores,  service  stations,  and  everywhere 
else,  where  the  service  is  not  up  to  what 
it  used  to  be.  The  quality  of  the  workmen 
is  not  up  to  what  it  used  to  be,  either. 
That  concerns  me  greatly,  as  I  know  it 
does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  think 
we  can  improve  on  the  contracts,  too.  a 
great  deal.  I  beUeve  that  we  will.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  been  most  in- 
terested in  the  reports  and  comments  of 
our  distinguished  chairman  as  he  caUed 
attention  to  the  many  areas  that  need 
close  scrutiny. 

I  join   the   chairman  of  the  Armed 
Service  Committee  in  his  observations. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
that  committee  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  I  have  also  had  some  experience  in 
bu.slness  methods.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
thoroughness  and  care  with  which  the 
chairman  and  the  entire  committee  have 
approached  their  obligations  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's  sending    down    a    request   and 
everyone    rubber    stamping    it.    These 
things  are  gone  over  most  carefully.  They 
are  questioned  carefully.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  made 
the  point  clear. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  in  the  worlc  of  the  committee, 
in  looking  for  areas  and  different  areas 
of  concern  where  savings  can  be  applied 
or  arrtred  at.  has  he  also  looked  into  the 
matter T)f  Government  buildings? 

I  have  been  interested  in  one  par- 
ticular building  that  is  supposed  to  have 
been  finished.  I  think  at  least  12  months 
ago,  and  it  is  still  not  finished. 

In  the  matter  of  overruns,  which  we 
hear  generally  applied  to  the  militaiT  I 
would  be  Interested  to  know  whether 
there  has  been  any  research  or  any  ex- 
amination into  the  matter  of  overruns 
in  other  areas,  whether  they  are  mili- 
tarily so  disproportionate,  or  whether 
they  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 
brought  on  in  the  matter  of  Government 
buildings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  just  do  not  know  of 
any  in  connection  with  overruns  in  this 
area.  I  would  be  shocked  and  surprised 
if  there  had  been  anything  like  that  in 
another  area  that  had  not  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  over- 
runs go  from  $3.4  billion  to  $5.2  bUlion. 
An  $1.8  billion  overrun  on  one  weapons 
system,  one  kind  of  ariplane,  it  seems  to 
me  is  shocking  and  drastic.  Think  of  it 
$1.8  billion. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    There    is   nothing 
comparable  to  it  in  the  civiUan  sector 
or  in  the  nondefense  govermental  sector. 
I  think  the  Senator  knows  that  if  any- 
thing like  that  occurred  in  private  in- 
dustry, whoever  was  responsible  would  be 
out  of  a  job  in  a  big  hurry. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  was  as  shocked  as  he 
was  when  I  heard  it  was  being  done   I 
must  say  that  after  listening  to  the  ques- 
tioning by  the  committee  in  public  meet- 
ing of  some  of  the  people  responsible 
both  civilian  and  military,  in  manufac- 
turing, when  I  understood  the  conditions 
of  their  contract,  when  I  understood  the 
problems  they  were  facing,  and  that  the 
original  contracts  were  all  n.ade  on  esti- 
mates, completely  guessing  estimates,  be- 
cause It  was  the  type  of  operation  that 
had  never  been  conducts  "  before,  plus 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  secret 
that  Congress  had  been  informed  about 
the  overruns  as  of  a  year  ago,  this  really 
should  not  have  come  as  such  a  surprise 
Havmg  seen  the  results  of  the  contract, 
I  think  it  Is  a  shocking  amount  of  money 


but  I  can  easily  understand  how  It  was 
honestly  and  even  carefully  come  by.  I 
looked  up  the  record  on  that  same  cor- 
poration that  had  the  responsibility,  and 
I  must  say  that  they  have  a  good  record 
of  avoiding  overruns  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  April  of  1968,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  was  In- 
formed by  the  Air  Force  that  the  C-5A 
was  in  good  shape,  with  no  expectation  of 
an  overrun.  It  was  In  November  of  1968 
that  the  Economy  In  Government  Sub- 
committee discovered  the  overrun  and 
disclosed  the  overrun.  Of  course,  the  un- 
fortunate aspect  of  this  is  that  Boeing, 
which  had  been  selected  by  the  Air  Force 
Selection  Board  as  the  best  contractor, 
had  been  beaten  on  the  bid  by  Lockheed. 
$300  million  under  Boeing's  bid  on  the 
contract.  But  now  the  Lockheed  contract 
is  much  more  than  $1  ^/z  billion  over  what 
Boeing  had.  So  the  Federal  Government 
is  out  that  much  money  on  the  basis  of 
a  commercial  plane  that  Boeing  has  built, 
and  we  have  no  choice  now  but  to  spend 
a  whale  of  a  lot  more  money. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  in  many  areas  un- 
fortunate practices  have  grown  up  over 
the  years  in  the  matter  of  contracting. 
It  is  a  difficult  field.  It  is  a  complex  field. 
It  certainly  needs  as  much  scrutiny  as  the 
committee  can  give  it.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  chairman   of   the  Armed   Services 
Committee  explained  the  care  which  was 
taken  and,  hopefully,  these  records  on 
things  which  have  happened  in  the  past 
will  be  well  sei-ved  by  the  experience  of 
this  year  and,  hopefully,  the  committee 
will  be  able  to  do  a  much  better  and  more 
efficient  job  in  the  future. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
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S.  2727— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  SHARING 
OF  FEDERAL  TAX  RECEIPTS  WITH 
STATES  AND  POLITICAL  SUB- 
DIVISIONS FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
EDUCATION 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce and  send  to  the  desk  for  printing 
and  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sharing  of  Federal  tax  re- 
ceipts with  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  for  purposes  of  education.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
along  with  a  table  prepared  by  the  re- 
search staff  of  the  Libraiy  of  Congress 
showing  the  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  various  States  according  to  the  for- 
mula in  the  bUl,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  table  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  today,  the  promise 
of  America — of  which  novelist  Thomas 
Wolfe  once  wrote— is  in  the  development 
of  our  human  resources  through  edu- 
cation. 

Man  is  the  sliaper  and  the  planner  of 
his  environment  and  his  destiny.  By  his 
very  nature,  he  must  strive  for  the  al- 
most unlimited  goals  of  the  human  spirit. 
Education  Is  an  essential  prerequisite 


to  self-fulfillment  of  the  individual  and 
to  social  and  economic  progress  of  a  na- 
tion. The  National  Education  Association 
underscored  these  points  when  one  of  its 
writers  in  1966  remarked: 

Education  adds  up  to  human  dignity,  to 
rational  thinking,  to  a  creative  spirit,  to  self- 
reliance,  to  economic  competence,  to  In- 
formed citizenship,  and  above  all  to  lifelong 
opportunity  for  every  American. 

Our  breakthroughs  in  space  explora- 
tion and  nuclear  energy,  our  advances  in 
health,  social  services,  and  in  other  areas 
are  traceable  to  our  citizens'  enlightened 
view  of  education  as  a  lifelong  process. 
Our  commitment  to  education  is  well 
known  and  is  being  emulated  throughout 
the  world. 

Nevertheless,  our  schools  and  colleges 
face  a  financial  crisis,  bom  of  the  neces- 
sity and  firm  belief  that  every  child 
should  have  the  best  education  possible 
Sources  of  money  have  been  depleted  by 
inflation  while  the  needs  continue  to 
pow.  The  citizen-taxpayer  is  wonder- 
ing when  the  demands  on  him  will  let 
up  even  as  he  knows  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  our  youth  and  our  educational 
institutions. 

As  the  financial  problem  becomes 
greater,  we  must  reach  out  for  innovative 
approaches  to  resolving  it.  We  can  no 
longer  solely  depend  on  present  ap- 
proaches to  financing  education,  for  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns  surely  will 
confront  us  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  in  Congress  must  share  part  of 
the  responsibility,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nment  has  not  measured  up  to  its  share 
of  the  burden  of  meeting  our  national 
commitment. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  educational 
field— and  also  in  many  other  areas — is 
the  proliferation  of  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  to  the  States.  In  order  to  re- 
store a  healthy,  viable  Federal-State 
system,  the  present  conglomeration  of 
over  400  Federal  grant  programs  should 
be  consoUdated.  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion alone  for  education  and  all  other 
Federal  grant  programs — estimated  at 
$400  million  annually — could  be  materi- 
ally reduced.  As  an  example.  21  of  the 
Federal  grants  for  education  require  the 
submission  of  separate  State  plans.  An 
entire  university  could  be  operated  with 
the  manpower  needed  to  prepare  and 
review  these  plans. 

Also,  Federal  aid,  which  logically 
should  serve  to  strengthen  our  Federal 
system,  in  many  cases  actually  under- 
mines it.  For  example,  of  approximately 
200  HEW  grants,  146  are  project  grants, 
which  are  generally  approved  and  ad- 
ministered solely  by  local  government 
and  private  nonprofit  community  or- 
ganizations. The  resources  of  State  gov- 
ernment experts  are  ignored. 

Many  of  these  grants  are  so  rigidly 
controlled  by  the  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington that  local  initiative  or  enterprise 
in  the  administration  of  these  grants  Is 
given  little  or  no  latitude.  Thus,  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  has 
too  often  been  paid  for  by  an  unhealthy 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Government. 
Many  Individuals,  groups,  and  organi- 
zations have  endorsed  the  approach  of 
"block"  grants  to  the  States,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  education,  as  opposed 
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to  the  so-called  categorical  grants-in- 
aid.  Among  these  are  the  noted  educator. 
Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant,  the  Greater 
Cities  Superintendents  Association — 
comprising  the  16  largest  cities  In  the 
Nation — the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

One  method  is  the  sharing  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  for  educational  purposes 
with  the  States  and  also,  through  them, 
the  local  governments.  This  is  the  method 
set  forth  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. In  brief,  my  bill  would  return  to  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  2 
percent  of  total  Federal  tax  collections 
for  educational  purposes.  Based  upon  fis- 
cal 1968  Federal  tax  collections  of  $153.6 
billion,  this  would  amount  to  some  $3 
billion.  Federal  tax  sharing  for  educa- 
tion would  avoid  the  problems  associated 
with  new  and  expanded  categorical  aid 
programs  as  well  as  help  the  States  and 
local  governments  meet  their  growing 
fiscal  crises.  It  is  the  best  approach  I 
know  of  to  providing  meaningful  and  sus- 
tained property  tax  relief. 

The  problem  facing  State  and  local 
governments  is  essentially  one  of  steeply 
rising  expenditures  and  inadequate  re- 
sources with  which  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  for  increased  services,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  education  but  in  all  other 
areas  of  State  and  local  activities  as  well. 
If  our  Federal  system  is  to  survive,  the 
growing  imbalance  between  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  that  of  State  and  local  governments 
must  be  corrected.  The  financial  plight 
of  the  American  system  of  government 
may  be  characterized  as  one  of  increased 
revenue  at  the  national  level  but  fiscal 
poverty  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Al- 
though somewhat  overstating  the  case, 
John  Kermeth  Galbraith  is  essentially 
correct  when  he  states: 

The  great  economic  anachronism  of  our 
time  is  that  economic  growth  gives  the  fed- 
eral government  the  revenues  while,  along 
with  the  population  increase.  It  gives  the 
states  and  especially  the  cities,  the  problems. 
The  one  unit  of  government  gets  the  money, 
the  other  gets  the  work. 

Thus,  wliile  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  insufficient  funds  to  embark 
upon  new  programs  demanded  by  an  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  population,  at 
the  national  level,  the  situation  is  re- 
versed. The  availability  of  funds  at  the 
national  level  oftentimes  leads  to  ap- 
proval of  new  programs  and  commit- 
ments without  sufficient  examination  of 
the  desirability  or  efficacy  of  such  pro- 
grams and  commitments. 

One  only  needs  to  contrast  the  Federal 
Government's  vast  income-gathering 
power  with  the  growing  income  needs  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  to  see  the  im- 
balance that  has  arisen.  Between  1950 
and  1968  Federal  domestic — nonde- 
fense— spending  rose  135  percent.  In  this 
same  time,  however,  spending  by  State 
governments  rose  295  percent  and  that 
of  local  governments  339  percent.  Also, 
during  this  period,  the  national  debt  rose 
35  percent  while  State  government  debt 
went  up  578  percent,  and  local  govern- 


ment debt  rose  373  percent.  Legal  limits 
on  debt  and  on  tax  rates  are  curtfilllng 
the  local  governments'  ability  to  rely  on 
existing  revenue  sources.  Even  without 
legal  limits,  however,  more  and  more  we 
are  seeing  State  and  local  taxpayers  vot- 
ing against  bond  issues  and  higher  taxes. 
While  this  has  been  going  on.  State 
and  local  governments  have  not  stood 
still  in  using  their  taxing  powers.  State 
and  local  tax  revenues  have  increased 
from  $17  billion  in  1950  to  $71  billion  in 
1968.  As  a  practical  matter,  though,  the 
National  Government  has  preempted  the 
graduated  income  tax  as  a  major  reve- 
nue source.  According  to  1966  figures,  the 
Federal  Government  collected  67.5  per- 
cent of  all  tax  revenues  in  the  Nation 
while  State  governments  collected  only 
17.5  percent  and  local  governments  15 
pei-cent.  The  income  tax,  which  is  the 
tax  most  responsive  to  economic  growth, 
is  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient,  which  collected  92.6 
percent  of  all  personal  income  taxes  paid 
in  the  United  States  in  1966.  The  three 
major  sources  for  the  bulk  of  State  and 
local  revenue — property  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  and  income  taxes  of  fiat  or  only 
mildly  progressive  rates — have  not  kept 
pace  with  infiated  prices  and  the  mush- 
rooming demands  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion for  improved  governmental  services. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts.  State,  and 
local  goevrnments  have  had  to  rely  in- 
creasingly upon  financial  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Between 
1950  and  1968,  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
increased  by  732  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
p-inted  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  New  York  Times  article  which 
riupparcd  in  the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe 
Gazette  of  Monday,  July  14.  1969,  en- 
titled "State  Taxes  in  U.S.  Climb."  This 
perceptive  article  shows  the  predicament 
the  States  are  in  and  what  some  of  them 
are  doins  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  concerned 
constituents  in  my  State  complaining  of 
high  property  taxes.  I  have  had  to  re- 
spond to  such  persons  by  pointing  out 
that  property  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  a  direct  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  could  help  property  owners, 
however,  by  sharing  its  tax  receipts  so 
that  the  tax  burden  on  the  States  would 
not  be  so  great.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  do  this  because  in  most 
States  property  tax  revenues  are  used  to 
support  the  local  schools. 

Unless  legislation  is  enacted  whereby 
Federal  tax  revenues  are  shared  with 
State  and  local  governments  with  a  min- 
imum of  strings  attached,  the  trend  will 
continue  toward  more  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, with  increasing  Federal  intrusion 
into  decisionmaking  which  can  best  be 
made  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

A  revenue-sharing  measure  such  as  I 
am  proposing  will  significantly  help  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  meet 
their  growing  responsibilities  while,  at 
the  same  time,  retaining  primary  oper- 


ational independence.  Basic  Federal  laws, 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
would  naturally  continue  to  be  effective. 
With  the  percentage  of  Federal  revenue 
approach,  there  would  be  less  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  thus  the  foundation  for 
future  possible  control  from  this  direc- 
tion would  be  ehminated.  A  law  which 
would  simply  allocate  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  revenue  collections  to  the  States 
"for  education  purposes"  would,  once  put 
into  effect,  have  a  status  not  unlike  the 
annually  recurring  appropriation  to  pay 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  would 
be  In  little  danger  of  amendment  or  re- 
striction by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. Thus,  the  percentage-of-Federal- 
revenue  approach  which  I  have  advo- 
cated for  9  years  now.  with  Increasing 
support  each  year,  would  be  a  major  step 
foi-ward  in  helping  the  States  and  local 
communities  meet  their  needs  for  educa- 
tion— some  being  improved  teachers  sal- 
aries, some  being  classrooms,  some  being 
laboratories,  some  being  assistance  for 
higher  operating  costs,  and  some  being 
all  of  these  Items — without  Federal  ad- 
ministrative waste  and  control.  Further- 
more, achieving  a  better  fiscal  balance 
between  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  greatly  strengthen  our 
unique  system  of  federalism. 

I  realize  that  several  other  revenue- 
sharing  measures  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress.  Some  of  them 
allow  the  shared  funds  to  be  used  for  any 
purposes  that  the  State  desires,  while 
some  limit  them  to  various  activities.  I 
believe  that  since  revenue  sharing  would 
be  a  new  approach,  and  since  education 
is  so  important  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try, any  revenue  sharing  that  is  author- 
ized should  be  limited,  at  first,  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
done  in  my  bill.  It  has  been  shown  that 
much  of  the  increase — more  than  40  per- 
cent— In  general  expenditures  by  State 
goverrunents  between  1955  and  1966  went 
for  education.  Therefore,  it  could  be  ar- 
gued that  even  if  it  were  not  specified 
that  the  funds  could  be  used  only  for 
educational  purposes  most  of  them  would 
be  used  for  those  purposes  anyway.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  beUeve  it  wise  to  limit  revenue 
sharing  to  educational  purposes — to  put 
first  things  first.  After  we  have  had  some 
experience  with  such  a  program,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  could  be  used 
could  be  expanded  as  the  revenues  shared 
are  increased. 

The  principal  provisions  of  my  bill  are 
as  follows:  The  bill  would  estabUsh  a  tax- 
sharing  fund  in  the  Treasurj-  and  would 
appropriate  to  such  fund  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal 
to  2  percent  of  total  Federal  tax  collec- 
tions received  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  directed  to  pay  the  State  allot- 
ments from  this  fund  at  least  quarterly. 

The  allotment  to  each  State  would  be 
determined  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  of  each  State  between  ages  5 
and  20  Inclusive.  Each  State's  basic  allot- 
ment would  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
the  percentage  that  the  State's  annual 
per  capita  Income  is  lesser  or  greater, 
respectively,  than  the  average  annual  per 
capita  income  of  all  the  States.  This  for- 
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mula.  while  primarily  distributing  the 
funds  on  the  basla  of  achool  age  popula- 
tion would  assure  that  the  lower  income 
States  would  receive  an  added  amount. 

The  bill  contains  a  pass-through  pro- 
vision to  assure  that  the  local  govern- 
mental units  would  receive  a  fair  share 
of  the  State  allotment.  The  amount 
passed  through  to  each  political  subdivi- 
sion would  be  determined  by  the  ratio 
tnat  expenditures  of  such  subdivision  for 
education— exclusive  of  State  aid— bear 
to  the  total  expenditures  for  education  by 
the  State  and  aU  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions. 

The  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions could  use  their  allotment  under 
the  bill  only  for  activities,  programs,  and 
services  m  the  field  of  education,  includ- 
ing activities,  programs,  and  services  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

If  a  State  uses  any  of  its  allotment  for 
other  than  educational  purposes  or  if  It 
does  ^wt  obligate  its  allotment  within  2 
years  After  it  was  made,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  would  be  required  to 
subtract  such  amount  from  subsequent 
allotments  to  that  State.  Also,  the  States 
must  give  the  Secretary  assurances  and 
certify  that  they  will  use  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  their  aUotment.  make  ac- 
counting reports  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  and  comply  with  all  applica- 
ble laws,  including  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  not  in 
substantial   compliance  with   these   re- 
quirements he  would  be  required  to  cancel 
any  subsequent  payments  to  that  State 
and  reallocate  such  amount  to  the  other 
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would  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
District  Coiut  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  a  matter  of  preventing  hardship 
due  to  any  arbitrary  decisions  by  admin- 
istrative officials.  auiiiiH 

The  bill  (S.  2727)  to  provide  for  the 
^anng  of  Federal  tax  receipts  with  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  for 
purposes  of  educaUon.  Introduced  by  Mr 
Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Pederal  Tax-Sharing 
Education  Act  of  1969"  ouarmg 

th!''^^-  '*'  '^,^^'*  '^  ^^^y  ectabUshed  Ui 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  tax-sharing  fund  The  tax- 
sharing  fund  shall  consist  of  amounta  ap- 
propriated to  such  fund  as  provided  in  thU 
section. 

taill'^f®''*,'^  ^^'^^^  appropriated  to  the 
tax-sharing  fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  i.  1971,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal 
to  2  per  centum  of  the  total  Federal  taTool- 
l^ons  received  during  the  preceding  fiscal 

iJJi!  "^t  S««e**ry  of  the  Treasury  (here- 
InaXter  referred  to  aa  the  "Secretary')  shall. 


from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
^^^^^-  t'^^^w  'rom  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  tax-sharing  fund  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  subsection  (b) 
Such  transfers  shall,  to  the  extent  neceesary 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  eetlmatee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amounts  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b).  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  In  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  that  prior  estimates 
were  In  excess  of  or  lees  than  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay  to  each 
State  from  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
tax-sharing  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
payments  are  to  be  made,  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  of  such  State  in  such 
fiscal  year  computed  under  this  section 
Such  payments  may  be  made  In  Installments 
periodically  during  any  fiscal  year,  but  not 
less  often  than  quarterly. 

(b)(1)  FYom  the  total  sum  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  tax-sharing  fund  pur- 
suant to  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  In  such 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  total  sum  as  the  population  of 
such  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty.  Inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  of  the  States  between  the  ages  of 
Ave  and  twenty,  inclusive.  The  allotment  of 
each  State  In  any  fiscal  year  so  computed 
^all  be  reduced  or  Increased  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
sub.sectlon. 

(2)   Each  such  allotment  computed  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  Increased  In  the  case 
or  those  States  whose  annual  per  capita  In- 
come  Is   less   than   the   average   annual    per 
capiU  income  of  tti  at  the  States  and  shaU 
be  reduced  in  the  case  of  those  States  whose 
annual  per  capita  Income  Is  greater  than  the 
average  annual  per  capita  Income  of  all  of 
the  States.  The  amount  of  any  such  Increase 
or  reducUon  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
allotment  of  any  State  shall   be  computed 
by  mulUplylng  such  allotment  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  annual  per  capita  Ui- 
come  of  such  State  Is  lees  or  greater,  as  the 
'^!.i^tL^:5?f?.^«  ^l^^^  ^ual  per 
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(c)  For  piUTKwes  of  this  section— 

(1)  T^e  population  of  a  State  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty  and  of  all  the  States 
br  ween  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
Of  the  most  recent  data  avaUable  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  per  capita  Income  of  a  State  and 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
data  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

t.  ^^""Z^:  ^*^  ^""^P*  ^  provided  m  subsec- 
fi«  ,  II''^^  ^^^  "^y  "««  payments  from 
Its  allotment  In  any  fiscal  year  under  sec- 

fi°fh  i","!,^"^'"^'  P^^^'^-  and  services 
m  the  field  of  education.  Including  activities 
programs,  and  services  provided  with  respect 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools,  and  Institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

(b)  (1)   Each  State  receiving  an  allotment 
under  secUon  3  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  in 
turn  allot  and  pay  from  such  allotment  to 
each  political  subdivision  of  such  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
allotment  as  the  amount  of  expenditures  by 
such  political  subdivision  for  activities   pro- 
grams, and  services  described  In  subsection 
(a)   during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  (exclu- 
sive  of  expenditures   made   with    funds   re- 
ceived from  the  State  or  the  United  States) 
bears  to  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  by 
the  State  and  all  of  Its  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
lor    acUviUes,    programs,    and    services    de 
scrll^  m  subsection  (a)  during  the  preced 
ing  fiscal  year. 


(2)  Each  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
may  use  payments  from  Its  allotment  In  anv 
fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  for  activities 
programs,  and  sen-Ices  described  In  subsec' 
tlon  (a). 

(3)  A  State  may,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  or  of  seotl6n 
5,  subtract  amounts  from  allotments,  or  can- 
cel payments,  to  any  of  Its  political  subdi- 
visions. 

(c)   Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving 
reasonable    notice    and    opportunity    for    a 
hearing   to  a   State,   finds   that  such   State 
or  a  political  subdlvlson  of  such  State   (1) 
has  used  any  amount  of  such  allotment  for 
purposes  not  within  the  scope  of  subeectlon 
(a),  or  (2)  has  not  obligated  any  amount  of 
such  allotment  within   two  fiscal  years  Im- 
mediately following  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  allotment  was  made,  the  Secretary  shall 
give    notice    of    his    Intention    to    subtract 
from    any    subsequent    allotment    or    allot- 
ments to  such  State,  a  total  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
The  State  may,  within  thirty  days  following 
notice  of  such  Intention,  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  event  of  any  re- 
duction in  the  allotment  of  any  State  In  anv 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsecUon,  the  Secre- 
tary  shall    reallot   and   pay    the   amount   of 
such  reduction  to  other  States  In  proportion 
to    the    original    allotment    to    such    States 
under  subsection   (b)    of  section  3  for  such 
year. 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive Its  allotment  In  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act  shall  certify  and  provide  satisfac- 
tory assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  such 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  will 

(A)  use  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  any  aUotment  paid  to  such  State; 

(B)  make  accounting  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Comptroller  General.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  General  may  rea- 
sonable require  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  adhere  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws 
in  connection  with  any  activity,  program  or 
service  provided  solely  or  In  part  from  such 
allotment. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  to 
any  activity,  program,  or  service  provided 
solely  or  in  part  from  any  allotment  received 
by  a  SUte  or  a  political  subdivision  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary, after  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  State,  finds 
that  such  State  or  any  of  Its  political  sub- 
divisions are  not  In  substantial  compliance 
with  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  shall,  sub- 
ject to  appeal  as  provided  In  subsection 
4(c),  cancel  any  subsequent  payments  to 
such  State  under  this  Act  In  such  fiscal  year 
and  reallot  any  remainder  of  the  allotment 
of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  aUot- 
ments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress    not    later    than    the    first    day   of 
March  of  each  year  on  the  operation  of  the 
tax-sharing  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and   on  Its  expected  operation  during 
the    current    fiscal    year.    Each    such    report 
shall   Include  a  statement   of  the  approprl- 
aUon  to,  and  the  disbursements  made  from 
the  tax-sharing  fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  an  estimate  of  the  expected 
appropriation   to,   and  disbursements   to  be 
made  from,  the  tax-sharing  fund  durlne  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "State" 
Includes  any  of  the  several  States  and  tha 
District  of  Columbia. 
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EXHIBIT  1 
ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  BY  STATE  UNDER  SENATOR  MILLER'S  FEDERAL  TAX  SHARING  BILL 


Population.  5  to  20  yttn, 
July  1,  1967 


State 


Numbor 


Percent  ol 
total 


Col.  3  times 

{3,073  million 

(thousands) 


Per  capita 

personal 

income, 

calendar  year 

1968 


{3,412  divided 
by  col.  i 


Unadjusted 

State  altotment 

(col.  4  times 

coL6)> 

(thousands) 


Col.  7  times 

3.641  percent  > 

(thousands) 
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Tetal  altelment 

(cot.  7  minus 

col.  8)  ■ 

(thousands) 


_  (1) 

1.  Alabama 

2.  Alaska 

3.  Arizona    

4.  Arkansas 

5.  Calilornia 

6.  Colorado 

7.  Connecticut 

8.  Delaware 

9.  OistMctot  Columbia 

10.  Floiida 

11.  Georgia 

12.  Hawaii    ^ 

13.  Idaho ^ 

14.  Illinois 

15.  Indiana 

16.  Iowa  .— 

17.  Kansas  

18.  Kentucky 

19.  Louisiana 

20.  Maine 

21.  Maryland i 

22.  Massachusetts .-... 

23.  Michigan 

24.  Minnesota 

25.  Mississippi - 

26.  Missouri 

27.  Montana- 

28.  Nebraska 

29.  Nevada 

30.  New  Hampshire 

31.  New  Jersey 

32.  New  Menico 

33.  New  York 

34.  Noith  Carolina 

35.  North  Dakota 

36.  Ohio - 

37.  Oklahoma 

38   Oregon - 

39.  Pennsylvania 

40    Rhode  Island 

41.  South  Carolina 

42.  South  Dakota 

43.  Tennessee 

44.  Texas -- 

45.  Utah  

46.  Vermont 

47.  Virginia  

48.  Washington - 

49.  West  Virginia.  - 

50.  Wisconsin - 

51.  Wyoming 

55.  ToUl - -- 


(2) 


1.173 

106 

554 

618 

5,884 

659 

872 

169 

224 

1.802 

1.491 

270 

239 

3.319 

1.593 

867 

722 

1.031 

1,264 

308 

1.188 

1,602 

2.837 

1,188 

822 

1.380 

236 

453 

135 

209 

2.064 

371 

5,103 

1.666 

215 

3.350 

762 

611 

3.445 

270 

924 

222 

1.231 

3.584 

370 

131 

1.475 

1.U26 

557 

1,346 

107 


(3) 


1.9 
.2 
.9 

1.0 
9.6 

1.1 

1.4 

.3 

.4 

2.9 

2.4 

.4 

.4 

5.3 

2.6 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


V) 


(8) 


(9) 


2 

4 

I. 

1.3 

2.2 

.4 

.7 

.2 

.3 

3.3 

.6 

8  3 

2.7 

.3 

5.5 

1.2 

1.0 

5.7 

.4 

1.5 

.4 

2.0 

5.9 

.6 

.2 

2.4 

1.7 

.9 

2.2 

.2 


;H.387 
6.146 

27.657 
30.  730 

295,008 
33. 803 
43.  022 
9.219 
12.292 
89.117 
73.  752 
12.292 
12, 292 

162.869 
79.898 
43,  022 
36,  876 
52,  241 
61,460 
15.365 
36.876 
79. 898 
141.358 
58.  379 
39.  949 
67,606 
12.292 
21.511 
6.146 
9.219 

101,409 
18,438 

255,  059 

82.971 

9.219 

169.015 
36.  876 
30.  730 

175. 161 
12.292 
46.095 
12,292 
65.460 

181.307 
18.438 
6.146 
73.752 
52.241 
27.657 
67.606 
6.146 


62,057 


100.0 


3.073.000 


}2.329 

4.124 
2.983 
2,304 
4.012 
3,371 
4,231 
3.888 
4,516 
3,081 
2.743 
3.514 
2.728 
3.994 
3.421 
3,391 
3.333 
i'.  597 
2.615 
.'.  857 
1.712 
3.796 
3.674 
3.318 
2.057 
^220 
2.917 
3.220 
3.992 
3.268 
3.907 
2.695 
1.133 
2.606 
2.808 
3.487 
2.860 
3.325 
3.409 
3.537 
2.339 
2.916 
2.553 
3.016 
2.810 
3.017 
3.049 
3.676 
2.491 
3.407 
3,139 

•3.412 


1.46S 

.827 

1.144 

1.481 

.850 

1.012 

.806 

.878 

.756 

1   107 

1  244 

.971 

1.251 

.854 

.997 

1.006 

1.024 

1.314 

1.305 

1.  194 

.919 

.899 

929 

1.028 

1.659 

1.060 

1  170 

1.060 

855 

1.044 

873 

1.266 

826 

1.309 

1.215 

.978 

1.193 

I  026 

1  001 

.965 

1.459 

1.170 

1.336 

1,131 

1.214 

1.131 

1.119 

.928 

1.370 

1.001 

1.087 


1.000 


{85. 537 

5.083 

31.640 

45.511 

250. 757 

34.209 

34,676 

8.094 

9.293 

98.653 

91,747 

11.936 

15.  377 

139.090 

79.658 

43. 280 

37. 761 

68.645 

80.206 

18.346 

33,889 

71.828 

131.322 

60.022 

66.275 

71.662 

14.382 

22.802 

5.255 

9.625 

88. 530 

23.  343 

210.679 

108.609 

11.201 

165.297 

43.993 

31.529 

175.336 

11.862 

67.253 

14.382 

82.111 

205. 858 

22.384 

6.951 

82.528 

48.480 

37.890 

67.674 

6.681 

3. 189, 131 


UllS 

185 

1.152 

1.6S7 

9,132 

1.246 

1.263 

29S 

338 

3.592 

3.341 

43S 

560 

5.065 

2.901 

1.576 

1.375 

2.500 

2.921 

668 

I  234 

2.616 

4.782 

2.186 

2,413 

2.610 

524 

830 

191 

350 

3  223 

850 

7.673 

3.954 

408 

6.019 

1.602 

1.148 

6.385 

432 

2.449 

524 

2.990 

7.496 

815 

253 

3.00s 

1.765 

1.380 

2.464 

243 

116,131 


J82. 422 

4.898 

30.488 

43.854 

241.625 

32.963 

33.413 

7.  79j 

8.955 

95.061 

88.406 

11.501 

14.817 

134. 025 

76.  757 

41.704 

36.386 

66. 145 

77. 284 

17.678 

32. 655 

69.  212 

126.540 

57.836 

63.862 

69.  e;.' 

I3.85J 
21.972 
5.  rjfc4 
9.2/3 
85. 307 
22. 493 

203.0(16 

104. 6by 
10.793 

159.278 
42.391 
30.381 

168.951 
11.430 
64.804 
13.853 
79.121 

198. 362 
21.569 
6.698 
79. 523 
46.715 
36.510 
65.210 
6.438 

3. 073. 000 


I  Under  the  formula  given  in  this  bill,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  total  distribution  which 
coincided  with  the  $3  073  OCO  000  available  lor  allotment  to  the  States.  The  total  unadjusted  State 
distribution  amounted  to  $3.189,1 31.000  (col.  7)  which  is  Jl  16,131  000  more  than  the  13,073,000  000 
available  for  distribution  to  the  States.  This  $116,131,000  represented  3.641  percent  ot  the 
$3,189,131,000  derived.  We  then  multiplied  this  factor  (3.641  percent)  by  each  Slate's  unadjusted 
allotment  (col.  7)  and  derived  the  adjusted  State  distiibution  given  in  col. 


Average. 

Source:  U.S.  Depaitment  of  Commeicc.  Bureau  ol  the  Census.  US.  Depaitment  ot  Commefce. 
Office  of  Business  Economics.  Survey  ol  Current  Business   April  1969  pp  26-27. 


Exhibit  2 
(From  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe  Gazette. 
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State  Taxes  in  U.S.  Climb — 21   States  Add 

oa  Hike  Levies 

New  York. — The  hands  of  state  legisla- 
tures are  probing  deeper  than  ever  this  year 
into  taxpayer  pockets  in  a  sometimes  des- 
perate search  for  funds  to  meet  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  modern  life. 

In  at  least  21  states  new  taxes  have  been 
imposed  or  old  ones  increased.  Others  are  in 
prospect. 

And  in  the  heat  of  summer,  some  states — 
among  them  Massachusetts,  California. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — have  been  enmeshed 
in  protracted  struggles,  sometimes  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  crisis,  about  how  state  govern- 
ments are  to  cope  with  their  fiscal  problems. 

Other  states  have  deferred  the  struggle, 
but  only  temporarily,  and  a  rare  handful 
have  yet  to  face  it  at  all. 

"In  terms  of  state  tax  efl'orts."  said  Wil- 
liam O.  Colman.  executive  director  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Inter-govermnental 
Relations  in  Washington,  "this  is  probably 
the  most  eventful  year  since  World  War  II." 

Events,  some  of  them  precedent-shattering 
abounded: 

North  Carolina   enacted   the   largest   pro- 


gram of  new  or  increased  taxes  in  its  history, 
including  its  first  tax  on  cigarettes. 

Illinois  and  Maine  introduced  Income  taxes, 
bringing  to  38  the  number  of  states  now  im- 
posing them. 

Connecticut  passed  the  largest  tax  increase 
program  in  its  history. 

New  York  raised  Its  sales  tax  by  1  per 
cent,  meaning  that  residents  of  New  York 
City,  which  already  Imposed  a  3  per  cent  sales 
tax,  now  pay  a  total  of  6  percent  in  sales 
taxes. 

South  Carolina  passed  its  first  major  tax 
increases  In  a  decade,  and  many  states  raised 
taxes  of  such  Items  as  beer,  liquor,  cigarettes, 
gasoline,  rooms  and  meals  in  efforts  to  bolster 
revenue. 

OTHER    STATES 

Other  states  that  have  raised  their  taxes 
this  year  include  Alabama.  Colorado.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland.  Missouri.  Montana.  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont and  Wyoming. 

lowans  were  not  subjected  to  a  general  tax 
increase  this  year.  The  last  big  jump  in  Iowa 
taxes  was  in  1967. 

In  several  instances,  the  revenue  debates, 
continuing  and  resolved,  were  marked  by 
acute   awareness  on   the  part  of  legislators 


than  many  taxpayers  already  regard  them- 
selves as  taxed  beyond  endurance. 

As  some  officials  see  it,  the  public  clamors 
for  more  services — better  schools,  better 
transportation,  improved  welfare  systems, 
upgraded  housing  and  hospitals — and  ilieii 
squeals  with  rage  at  the  thought  of  paying 
for  it. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example.  Gov.  Fran- 
cis W.  Sargent  put  before  the  legislature  a 
tax  program  designed  to  raise  $90  million. 
Earlier,  he  recommended  pay  rises  for  the 
state's  55,000  employees  that  would  total  $40 
million. 

PAY    HIKE    PROBLEM 

But  early  this  month,  the  legislature  en- 
acted a  bin.  reuoactive  to  Jan.  1.  to  provide 
raises  that  would  total  $92.5  miUion,  thus 
consuming  all  the  new  revenue  the  governor 
had  sought  and  presumably  facing  him  with 
the  prospect  of  seeking  additional  taxes  or 
reducing  other  programs. 

The  governor  recently  rejected  the  pay- rise 
package  and  offered  a  counterproposal  call- 
ing for  $64.7  million  in  raises  retroactive  to 
May  1.  Presumably,  with  $90  mUUon  in  new 
revenue  in  prospect,  no  other  new  levies 
would  be  needed. 

Jack  Flannery,  tne  assistant  to  the  Re- 
publican   governor,   says    that   the   problem 
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Illustrated  by  the  pay  rise  "symbolizes  per- 
fectly the  financial  situation  that  the  gov- 
ernor In  particular,  and  most  governors  gen- 
erally, are  confronted  with." 

Flannery  continues:  "Law-making  bodies, 
representing  the  people,  freely  vote  money 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  produce  In 
the  form  of  revenue  programs.  Nobody  wants 
to  pay  the  piper,  yet  everybody  wants  the 
piper  to  keep  on  playing." 

States  and  localities  are  paying  more  for 
teachers,  policemen,  for  welfare  and  for  con- 
struction. And  the  demands  on  them  are 
relatively  larger,  and  more  Immediate,  than 
those  on  the  federal  government. 

Compounding  the  states'  difficulties  Is  the 
fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  their  revenues 
do  not  increase  in  line  with  the  growth  In 
the  economy,  authorities  say. 

Federal  revenues  rely  heavily  on  Income 
taxes,  which  quickly  reflect  and  outpace  the 
climb  In  the  gross  national  product,  so  the 
federal  government  can  see  Its  Income  grow- 
ing steadily  without  raising  the  tax  rate. 

But  state  and  local  taxes  are  based  largely 
on  sales  and  real  estate,  values  which  grow 
more  slowly.  So  state  and  city  ofBclals  are 
more  often  forced  to  raise  taxes  to  attain 
needed  Income. 

Because  of  this,  federal  taxes  now  take 
only  about  14  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product  against  16  per  cent  In  1946,  Colman 
estimates.  But  state  and  local  taxes  In  that 
time  have  risen  from  5  per  cent  to  more  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product 

And  an  Increase  in  tax  rates  often  leads 
to  voter  retribution,  Colman,  of  the  advisory 
commission,  said. 

"In  most  political  situations,  this  (tax 
policy  change)  sets  off  a  panic  signal  in  the 
legislative  halls  and  anxiety  in  politicians- 
hearts,     said  one  tax  authority. 

"Citizens  have  underscored  this  aversion 
by  defeating  candidates  for  public  office  who 
venture  to  say  candidly  that  higher  taxes 
win  be  needed  to  support  expenditure  pro- 
grams desired  by  the  electorate."  said  a  re- 
cent report  by  the  Advisory  Commission  In 
intergovernmental  Relations. 
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Third.  $1  billion  Increase  in  interest 
costs  of  the  public  debt ;  and 

Fourth,  $1.1  billion  public-assistance 
grants  to  States,  including  medicaid  and 
the  removal  of  the  aid  to  dependent 
familUes. 

However,  in  signing  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  on  July  22, 
the  President  commented  on  title  IV,  the 
"limitation  on  fiscal  year  1970  budget 
outlays"  section  of  the  bill.  That  act  by 
Congress   limits  expenditures   in   fiscal 
1970  to  $191.9  billion,  $1  billion  under  the 
administration's    estimated    budget     at 
the    same    time    giving    the    President 
authority  to  adjust  the  ceiling  upward 
for  social  security,   veterans'  pensions, 
mterest,  and  farm  price  supports.  The 
President  emphasized  the  need  to  hold 
expenditures    to    the    administration's 
budget   estimate  of  $192.9   billion   and 
noted  that  since  the  April  15  estimates 
were  made,  he  anticipates  further  in- 
creases totaling  $2.5  bUlion  in  expendi- 
tures for  uncontrollable  items. 

In  addition,  the  President  commented 
on  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on  the 
administration's  recommendations  for  a 
postal  rate  increase  to  be  efifective  July  1 
1969,  and  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
Congress  which  would  increase  expendi- 
tures over  his  1970  budget  and  add  at 
least  a  billion  dollars  net  to  Federal 
spendmg  in  1970.  Thus  the  total  antici- 
pated increases  on  spending  would 
amount  to  $3.5  billion. 

In  view  of  these  additions  to  Federal 
spendmg  the  President  stated  the  policy 
that  his  administration  would  follow  • 
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THE  NEED  FOR  THE  SURTAX 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  H.R.  12290  the 
administration's  tax  bill. 

This  bill  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
Senate  before  the  August  recess.  It  is 
needed  to  provide  necessary  revenues  to 
support  the  budget.  It  is  needed  as  a 
fiscal  measure  to  check  our  mounting 
infiation. 

I  would  like  to  comment  first  on  the 
importance  of  this  bill  as  a  revenue 
measure  and  its  relationship  to  the  1970 
budget  and,  second,  on  its  importance  as 
a  means  of  relieving  the  inflationary 
pressures  on  our  economy. 

Upon  taking  office  and  after  reviewing 
the  proposed  Johnson  budget  for  fiscal 
19.0.  President  Nixon  effected  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2.4  biUion  in  outlays,  the  net 
result  of  $4  billion  in  cuts  of  controllable 
programs  and  a  $1.6  bUUon  upward  ad- 
justment in  estimates  for  uncontrollable 
programs.  Even  with  these  reductions 
the   administration  estimated  its   total 

«7'.  M,r"  ^^1°  i°  ^  ^192.9  billion,  some 
$7. J  billjon  higher  than  in  1969  This 
increase  includes  the  following  • 

First.  $3.4  billion  for  social  security 
benefit  increases  • 

Second,  $2.8  billion  for  civilian  and 
military  pay  raises,  effective  July  1  1969  • 


Given  our  commitment  to  hold  Federal 
spending  to  the  AprU  figure  of  $192.9  bllUon 
there  is  only  one  course  of  action  open  to 
the  Administration,  and  we  are  taking  it  I 
am  directing  the  heads  of  all  Departmenta 
and  agencies  to  reduce  spending  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  begun  by  an  additional  $3.5  billion 
the  amount  necessary  to  bring  current  esti- 
mates  back  In  line  with  the  $192  9  billion 
target  figure  we  set  In  April. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  statement  of 
July  22  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Statement  by  the  President, 
JuLT  22,  1969 
I  have  today  signed  Into  law  the  final  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bUl  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding budget  authority  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's operations  last  year,  the  measure 
removes  a  restriction  that  had  been  placed 
on  federal  hiring  by  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968. 

Written  into  the  law  is  another  celling— 
on  federal  spending  during  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  one  we  Just  entered.  The  cell- 
ing is  set  at  $191.9  bllUon— one  billion  dol- 
lars below  my  own  expenditure  recommen- 
dations of  last  AprU. 

However,  the  Congress  has  made  this  new 
ceUlng  somewhat  flexible.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  categories  In  the  federal  budget- 
such  as  medicare.  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  social  Insurance  beneflta  and  farm 
price  supports— where  costs  can  rise  with- 
out new  appropriation  action.  Congress  has 
determined  that  Increases  in  these  Items— 
up  to  $2  billion— win  be  exempt  from  the 
$191.9  bUllon  celling. 


There  are  other  Items  such  as  mUitarv 
expenditures  In  Southeast  Asia,  public  as' 
slstance,  medicaid  benefits  and  veteran.s 
benefits,  where  it  Is  also  very  difficult  to 
budget  a  precise  figure.  Any  additional  ap- 
propriations the  Congress  votes  In  these 
categories— above  our  1970  revised  budget 
estimates— will  result  in  an  upward  adjust- 
ment of  that  $191.9  billion  celling. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  proposal,  if 
after  voting  this  new  lower  celling.  Congress 
falls  to  cut  the  budget  to  fit  under  It  the 
President  must  take  over  and  finish'  tlie 
Job.  On  the  other  hand.  If  Congress  should 
cut  the  budget  below  the  $191.9  billion— 
that  new  lower  figure  automatlcaUy  becomes 
a  new  celling.  The  latter  hypothesis  does  nor 
appear  at  this  point  to  be  a  strong  prob- 

In  making  the  new  celling  somewhat  flexi- 
ble.  the  Congress  has  acted  wisely.  However 
the  new  celling  will  be  of  little  help  in  keep- 
ing federal  spending  under  control— if  Utc 
Congress  that  imposed  It  does  not  cooperate 
actively  with  the  Administration  in  meeting 

Last  April  I  presented  a  revised  1970 
budget  to  the  Congress.  That  budget  con- 
tained specific  reductions  totaling  $4  OOO  - 
000.000  from  the  budget  left  by  the  previous 
Administration.  It  brought  the  proposed 
federal  spending  figure  for  this  fiscal  year 
down  to  $192.9  billion,  a  figure  I  still  believe 
reflects  a  responsible  fiscal  policy  in  our 
highly  Inflationary  environment.  If  we  hold 
the  line  on  that  spending  figure,  as  I  in- 
tend to,  and  If  the  requisite  revenues  are 
provided,  this  fiscal  year  will  leave  us  the 
kind  of  budget  surplus  needed  to  cool  off 
an  economy  that  was  dangerously  over- 
heated before  we  assumed  office. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  the  Ad- 
ministration's  revised    budget   was   sent   to 
the  Congress.  We  are  already  three  weeks  into 
the  1970  fiscal  year— and  the  Congress  has 
not  completed  Its  action  on  a  single  regular 
1970  appropriations  bill.  It  seems  apparent 
tliat  It  win  not  be  known  until  the  late  fall 
Just  how  much  of  a  contribution  the  Con- 
gress Intends  to  make  toward  meeting  the 
spending  ceUIng  Congress  Itself  has  Imposed 
In  the  meantime,  since  April,  the  budget 
picture    has    worsened.    We   now   anticipate 
further  increases  of  approxlmatedy  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  expenditure  for  uncontrollable  Items 
In  the  budget  such  as  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  Medicare,  social  security,  civU  service 
retirement   benefits,   reduced   receipts   from 
off-shore   oU   leases,   public   assistance    and 
veterans'  benefits. 

Congressional  action  to  date  has  been  In- 
consistent with  a  number  of  my  proposals 
in  April.  For  example,  Congress  has  not  acted 
on  my  recommendation  for  a  postal  rate 
increase  effective  July  1.  Nor  has  It  termi- 
nated the  special  milk  and  agrlcultiu-e  con- 
servation programs  as  I  recommended.  In- 
stead of  reducing  aid  to  schools  in  Impacted 
areas.  It  Is  moving  to  increase  such  aid. 
These,  and  similar  actions,  could  add  at  least 
another  billion  dollars  net  to  Federal  spend- 
ing In  1970. 

Thus  our  ctirrent  estimate  of  fiscal  1970 
spending  has  risen  to  $196.4  billion  even 
though  we  m  the  Administration  have  done 
nothing  in  the  way  of  discretionary  action 
to  add  to  our  earlier  $192.9  billion  estimate. 
Given  our  commitment  to  hold  federal 
spending  to  the  April  figure  of  $192.9  billion 
there  Is  only  one  course  of  action  open  to 
the  Administration,  and  we  are  taking  it. 
I  am  directing  the  heads  of  all  Departments 
and  agencies  to  reduce  spending  In  the  fiscal 
year  Jusr  begun  by  an  additional  $3.5  bUllon, 
the  amount  necessary  to  bring  current  esti- 
mates back  in  line  with  the  $192.9  billion 
target  figure  we  set  in  April. 

No  federal  program  Is  above  scrutiny.  Some 
highly  desirable  programs   will  have  to  be 
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stretched  out — others  reduced.  The  dollar  re- 
ductions will  be  aocompanied  by  a  further 
lowering  of  the  personnel  ceilings  established 
last  April. 

I  know  Congress  shares  my  determination 
to  make  the  budget  an  effective  Instrument 
against  the  Inflation  that  has  wrought  so 
much  damage  to  the  income  and  savings  of 
millions  of  Americans.  If  Congress  did  not 
share  that  commitment,  it  would  not  have 
impKssed  this  spending  celling.  However,  this 
general  expression  of  support  for  fiscal  re- 
straint must  now  be  matched  by  specific  acts 
of  the  Congress. 

Congress  should  also  recognize  that  If  it 
approves  further  increases  above  the  April 
Budget  estimates,  we  cannot  live  within  the 
$192.9  billion  figure  unless  more  off-setting 
cuts  are  made. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  Congress  make 
these  off-setting  cvits  in  programs  It  con- 
siders of  lesser  priority,  when  and  if  It  votes 
increases  over  my  April  budget  for  activi- 
ties It  considers  essential.  If  It  does  not  do 
so,  the  duty  of  making  such  cuts  clearly 
becomes  mine. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  these  es- 
timates are,  of  course,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress  will  enact  H.R. 
12290  which  would  provide  some  $9.3  bil- 
lion in  revenues.  In  his  statement  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  July  8, 
Secretary  Kennedy  estimated  that  first, 
the  extension  of  the  surcharge  at  10 
percent  to  December  31,  1969,  and  at  5 
percent  to  June  30,  1970  would  yield  $7.6 
billion  in  fiscal  1970;  second,  the  post- 
ponement for  1  year  the  reduction  in  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
.services  would  provide  S540  million; 
third,  the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit 
tax,  would  produce  a  net  revenue  yield  of 
$1.35  billion:  and  fourth,  the  low  income 
allowance  would  result  in  a  reduction  in 
revenues  of  $270  million. 

What,  we  may  ask,  would  be  the  status 
of  the  budget  if  Congress  did  not  enact 
H.R.  12290? 

On  a  unified  budget  basis  we  would 
shift  a  projected  budget  sui-plus  now  es- 
timfcted  to  be  $5.2  billion  to  a  deficit  of 
$4  billion,  and  increase  the  projected 
deficit  in  the  administrative  budget  from 
$5.1  billion  to  a  deficit  of  $14.3  billion. 
Furthermore,  these  projected  deficits 
would  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  any 
additional  expenditures,  excepted  from 
the  limitations  of  the  S191.9  billion  ceil- 
ing contained  in  Public  Law  91-47. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Kennedy,  and  Director  of 
the  Budget  Mayo,  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  July  8,  in  support  of 
H.R.  12290  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy. Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Before 

THE  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Tuesday, 

July  8,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  In  behalf  of  H.R.  12290— a  bUl  which 
contains  the  antl-inflatlon  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

Specifically.  H.R.  12290  would — 

1.  extend  the  surcharge  at  10  percent  to 
December  31,  1969,  and  at  5  percent  there- 
after to  June  30,  1970,  producing  a  revenue 
yield  of  $7.6  blUlon  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

2.  defer  for  one  year  the  reduction  In  the 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  on  telephone 


and  teletypewriter  exchange  services,  produc- 
ing a  revenue  Increase  of  $540  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 

3.  r^>eal  the  investment  credit,  producing 
a  revenue  increase  of  $1.35  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  more  than  $3  billion  In  annual 
revenue  in  later  years.  The  House  bill  incor- 
poratee  certain  transition  rules  for  repeal  of 
the  credit,  similar  generally  to  those  used  In 
the  1966  suspension  of  the  credit,  reducing 
the  revenue  yield  In  fiscal  year  1970  from  the 
President's  recommendation  by  about  $150 
million. 

In  addition,  the  President  had  recom- 
mended as  a  part  of  his  Initial  reform  pro- 
posals the  adoption  of  the  Low  Income  Allow- 
ance to  remove  the  burden  of  the  Income  tax 
from  persons  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  and  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  persons 
with  Incomes  just  above  this  level. 

The  Low  Income  Allowance  was  incor- 
porated by  the  House  in  H.R.  12290  with 
minor  changes,  effective  January  1.  1970.  It 
involves  a  revenue  reduction  of  $270  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  of  $625  million  for  a 
full  year.  Since  It  had  been  recommended  by 
the  President  as  a  reform  measure  and  had 
been  taken  into  account  in  revised  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Its  insertion 
in  the  bill  did  not  affect  the  revenue  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  economic 
case  for  speedy  action  on  these  tax  proposals 
is  overwhelming.  During  1969  consumer 
prices — the  significant  shopping  basket  in- 
dlcator^have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.1 
percent  and  wholesale  prices  at  a  rate  of  6.3 
percent. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  this 
panel  the  very  real  dangers  our  country  faces 
if  inflation  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked. 
Inflation  of  this  magnitude  could  lead  to  a 
.serious  economic  readjustment  accompanied 
by  a  painful  high  level  of  unemployment. 

Failure  to  extend  the  surcharge  would 
.unount  to  a  cut  in  tjixes  at  a  time  of  ac- 
celerating Infiation.  The  consequences  of 
failing  to  pass  this  legislation  are  unthink- 
able. 

Even  delay  poses  serious  risks. 

Delay  contributes  to  a  loss  of  confidence 
by  our  people  In  the  determination  of  gov- 
ernment to  bring  an  orderly  halt  to  inflation. 

Delay  feeds  inflationary  expectations  and 
thus  makes  Inflation  even  more  difficult  to 
control. 

Delay  weakens  our  balance  of  payments 
and  foreign  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar  and  contributes  to  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  the  international  monetary 
markets. 

In  view  of  the  clear  need  to  continue  the 
fight  against  infiation,  we  must  not  con- 
template delay. 

Let  me  turn  to  an  argument  that  many 
raise  for  opposing  this  bill.  Tliese  people  feel 
that  passage  of  the  tax  surcharge  must  be 
linked  with  tax  reform  in  order  to  Insure 
enactment  of  significant  reform. 

I  understand  the  sense  of  frustration  of 
those  who  hold  this  position.  However,  we 
must  remember  that  essentially  there  are 
two  separate  and  distinct  problems  before 
us.  One,  the  control  of  infiation.  Is  imme- 
diate and  urgent.  The  other,  tax  reform,  is 
vitally  important,  highly  complex,  and  re- 
quires careful  action  both  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  branch. 

Linking  these  two  problems  may  mean  that 
we  fall  In  both  of  our  objectives. 

I  agree  with  those  who  believe  the  wait 
for  meaningful  tax  reform  has  been  too 
long."  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  met  In  lengthy 
public  hearings  and  executive  sessions  to 
consider  tax  reforms.  On  May  27.  the  Com- 
mittee announced  tentative  decisions  on  tax 
reform  subjects,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  has  announced  that  reform 
would  be  before  the  House  prior  to  the 
August  recess. 

Moreover,  President  Nixon  fully  supports 


these    efforts    and    Is    determined    to   bring 
equity   to  our  Federal   tax  system. 

On  AprU  21  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  major  tax  reform  package, 
including  the  low  income  allowance  which 
has  become  a  part  of  the  bill  before  you. 
In  addition,  It  contained  these  broad  pro- 
posals: 

A  limit  on  tax  preferences,  which  puts  a 
limit  of  50  percent  on  that  portion  of  a  per- 
son's Income  which  could  enjoy  a  preferred 
status,  and  an  allocation  of  deductions  pro- 
posal preventing  double  benefits  from  tax 
preferences.  In  addition  to  these  proposals, 
the  President's  initial  proposals  include 
meaningful  reforms  dealing  with  mineral 
production  payments,  private  foundations, 
charitable  contribution  deductions,  business 
Income  of  tax-exempt  organizations,  tax 
treatment  of  corporate  securities  frequently 
used  by  conglomerates,  multiple  corporate 
surtax  exemptions,  stock  dividends,  divi- 
dends out  of  accelerated  depreciation  re- 
serves, restricted  stock  plans,  farm  losses. 
multiple  trusts,  moving  expenses,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  important  items. 

(With  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's interim  tax  reform  proposals 
of  April  22.  1969  be  inserted  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment.* 

In  that  April  21  message.  President  Nixon 
said:  "Fairness  calls  for  tax  reform  now; 
beyond  that,  the  American  people  need  and 
deserve  a  simplified  Federal  tax  system,  and 
one  that  is  attuned  to  the  1970'e." 

He  has  repeatedly  pledged— and  in  a  letter 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  Just  last 
week  stated  again — that  he  supports  and  is 
determined  that  there  shall  be  significant, 
meaningful,  and  fair  tax  reform. 

In  addition.  House  and  Senate  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  pledged  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  constituents  that  there 
will  be  tax  reform  this  year. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  need  to  hold  up 
the  extension  of  the  tax  surcharge  pending 
enactment  of  tax  reform.  The  commitment  to 
tax  reform  has  been  made  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  pledge  to  you  that  this  Admin- 
istration will  honor  that  commitment.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Congress  will  respond  in 
like  spirit.  I  know  that  the  American  people 
will  accept  nothing  less. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion several  areas  where  the  Hoiise-passed  bill 
differs  from  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. Then  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  aboxit  those  changes 
or  any  other  aspect  of  the  legislation. 

First,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  Low  Income 
Allowance  recommended  by  the  President  as 
a  part  of  his  interim  tax  reform  proposals, 
has  been  Included  in  this  bill.  Action  on  this 
measure  should  be  recognized  as  a  commit- 
ment to  tax  reform,  and  we  endorse  adding 
it  to  this  bill  on  the  assumption  that  reform 
will  be  enacted. 

Secondly,  the  transitlO!\  rules  adopted  by 
the  House  in  connection  with  the  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit  will  reduce  the  revenue 
yield  from  repeal  of  the  credit  by  about  5150 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970  as  compared  with 
the  rules  initially  recommended  by  the 
Treasury.  The  transition  rules  in  the  bill 
would  allow  the  credit  for  certain  cxpeiidl- 
tures  after  April  18,  1969,  even  though  there 
was  no  binding  contract  on  that  date.  They 
are.  however,  generally  the  same  rules 
adopted  in  1966  on  suspension  of  the  in\cst- 
ment  credit  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  iLere 
is  an  economic  commitment  evidenced  by 
expenditures  constituting  more  than  h.Ji 
the  cost  of  a  facility  prior  to  the  cut-off 
date.  There  are  some  extensions  of  the  1966 
rules  to  cases  of  generally  similar  nature. 
However,  any  further  extension  beyond  these 
rules  would  be  a  mistake.  The  binding  con- 
tract rule  and  these  additional  rules  provide 
equitable  treatment  in  the  most  deserving 
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growth    or  the  Infatlon  will  inevitably  lead 
to  painful  economic  consequences 

We  can  achieve  our  antl-lnflatlonary  ob- 
jectives only  If  we  maintain  a  restrlctlVe  fis- 
cal   policy   in    the    year    ahead.   The   conse- 
quences   of    relying    on    overly    refltrlctive 
monetary  policy,  in  the  absence  of  an  an 
proprlate   fiscal   policy,   should    be   clear   to 
us   now.    The    '.credit   crunch"   of    the    late 
summer  of  1966  forced  housing  to  bear  The 
brunt  of  economic  restraint,   but  the  swift 
run-up  In  Interest  ratee  during  that  period 
reflected  more  widespread  dislocations  in  fi- 
nancial markets.  The  economy  did  not  recover 
quickly  from  these  disruptions.  In  short    ue 
cannot   leave  the  task  of  controlling  infla- 
tion  to  monetary  policy  alone   because  thl, 
course    compounds    the    task    of    achieving 
balanced  and  sustainable  growth. 

LESSONS   or  THE   RECENT   PAST 

Movements  in  the  general  price  level  -■:,■■ 
caused  by  many  things,  not  the  least  <,. 
which  Is  the  Federal  fiscal  position.  The  de- 
layed influence  of  fiscal  policy  on  the  be- 
havior of  prices  during  recent  years  is  su^- 
gested  by  Table  1.  ' 


IDollar  amounts  in  billians| 


Budget 
receipts 

$116.8 

130.9 
149.6 
153.7 
188.5 
199.2 


Budget 
outlays 

{118.4 

134.7 
158.4 
178.9 
185.  E 
192.9 


Budget 
surplus  or 
deficit  (— ) 


-J1.6 

-3.8 

-8.8 

-25.2 

.9 

6.3 


Percentage  change  in— 


GNP  implicit 
deflator 


1.8 
1.9 
3.1 
3.4 
4.0 
(') 


Consumf'r 
price  indei 

1.3 
2.2 
3.1 
3  3 
4.8 

0) 
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:^"u'*t-o,r'Sr""""'  '""^  "°^'  ''^''-     r  ?-^,-  '''''  *«  ^^'P  ^''"^  '-^Htion  under 
Finally,  the  House  bill  provides  that  cer-         onr  :„rr-„. 

tain  capital  facilities  acquired  to  reduce  air  ^r?^^L!^Z        ^p""""'"  predicament— char- 

or   water  pollution  may  be  amorUzed  over  uXl^  ^^  persistent  inflation,  exceedingly 

Ave    years    instead    of    their    normal    useful  iXLTT?^*""^"**-  *°*'  historically  high 

lives.  This  acceleration  of  cost  recovery  will  n   I?„   rftes-reflects   past  miscalculations 

provide  an  incentive  for  installation  of  antl-  t^^  1*?'°?  *!**  Nation's  economic  affairs. 

pollution  facilities.  While  we  did  not  recom-  oT^.^.     !.  1  *"°'"  ^'*  '"  '"^"on  »  merles 

mend  it^  it  U  reasonable  if  the  Committee  deenlv  ^>!l!fiJ"''f -''^    ^    pervasive    and 

agrees    that   such    an    Incentive   is   Justifled  Zl^^J     Imbedded     inflationary     psychology, 

However,  we  have  serious  reservations  about  ^„„,,  ">a»te«  continued  and  even  increasing 

the  scope  of  the  House  provision,  as  I  will  ^„        ?  t  '^'^"'ict  possibly.  This  situation 

indicate.  The  provision  as  contained  in  the  ^i  „     .    I  changed   easily.   But   change   it 

House  bill  will  result  in  no  substantial  short-  ^l!.!^."^  •  1°  '*°  ^°'   "*  "*«>   ^^^  economic 

term  revenue  loss  but  will  result  in  a  long-  fooo„     .         **    ''°"''*    ^   provided    by   H.R 

term  revenue  loss  which  will  reach  $300  to  .    ',  *°8ether   with   appropriate   monetary 

»400  million  annually  by  1975  restraint  and   previously  announced   spend- 

A  revenue  loss  of  this  magnitude  deserves  "f  eductions  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
careful  scrutiny   We  have  concluded  on  fur- 

ther  study  of  the  House  provision  that  the  Bring'ng  inflation  under  control  and  re- 
nve-year  amortization  provision  need  not  be  ^^"^«  'he  economy  to  a  balanced  and  sus- 
made  available  to  new  plants  constructed  ^*'^«'?1«  rate  of  economic  growth  are  to- 
rn the  future  which  install  anti-pollution  B^^^*'"-  ^^^  primary  domestic  task  of  this 
control  facilities.  Technological  advances  Administration.  We  must  bring  inflation  un- 
which  are  occurring  in  the  control  of  poUu-  °"  control  to  eliminate  the  distortions  that 
tion  Will  greatly  reduce  the  burden  on  in-  ^^"^  developed  in  the  economy.  We  must  re- 
.^'m''^  ,!"  .^es'S^^ns  new  plants  to  meet  store  balanced  and  sustainable  economic 
anti-pollution   standards.    In   these  cases    a 

rj'';^\\e^Tosrs'harin"g  T^t    ^rTy"::  '''"  '  '  '"""  ""^^  "'"  '^"""p^ScV"  ^RS^  ZT  ''''"'"  ""  '''  ^°"^""^«  ^«'"  "^■'" 

important  as  in  the  case  of  existing  plants 

where  the  burden  is  much  clearer 

It  Is  also  our  conclusion  on  further  study 

of  the  provision  as  passed  by  the  House  that 

it   provides   too  great  a   benefit   to  property 

wh  ch   has    a   long   useful   life.   Thus,    antl-  Fiscal  .ear 

pollution  property  qualifying  under  the  bill  __             "                      

which  has  a  useful  life  of  50  years  would  re-  ,^^                                  " 

ceive  a  tax  concession  equivalent  to  an  In-  \^ 

vestment  credit  of  approximately  20  percent,  lie? 

ine  rapid  amortlz.ition  provision  Is  Intended  1968.':;:::" 

to   replace    the   Investment   credit   for   anti-  !«9(es<"n'»>«) ■--■-^■-■-."-■:i:;::::::: 

pollution  facilities,  but  an  increased  benefit  '9'" <«'"">•«■  - 

Of    this    magnitude    Is    not    warranted     The 

Treasurj-  therefore  proposes  that  a  limitation  '  Not  available, 
be  placed  on   the  rapid   writeoff  so  that  its 

iTvi.,^  ""f^'u  "*  '^'^''able  only  for  the  first  Outlays   for   military   programs   Increased 

nrr^r^orf „     ,  w      .        °^  ^"^  property.  Thus,  sharply  after   the  escalation  of  our  actlvl- 

tain  rh     Z       »   ^O-year  useful  life  could  ob-  "es  in  Vietnam  In  the  summer  of  1965   This 

n^rppnt  „,  fv       °^  ^'^^  ""^P"*  writeoff  for  30  Increase  was  not  offset  by  lower  outlays  for 

rJJr,ir,  f        !  ""^^  °^  ^^  facility  and  use  other  programs.  Nor  was  it  offset  by  higher 

in!  r.^,    ,^.T         "  methods  for  the  remain-  taxes  until  fiscal  year  1969.  The  budget  deficit 

rlrfJl^Lv  ,      property.  Such  a  provision  has  rose  from  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  1965  to  $25  2 

^itfln  ^       "        *    '■^P"*    amortization    per-  billion   in   fiscal   year    1968,   stoking   an   ai- 

dur  ne  wL7^?%'\''^  facilities  constructed  ready  overheated  economy.  Excessive  demand 

Finfllv    tL1.^!flnlM         .  ^"^  generated  and  price  rises  became  pro- 

rr^i  f      r           definition  of  a  pollution  con-  gressively  greater. 

r^niri  ^rn!,^,."^!'*^  ^  ^^  tightened  so  that  the  Modest     fiscal     restraint     was     exercised 

to'^treaTmem    Sr'"°^'r''"PP'y°"'y  '^^°"^^   '^^^^'^^^^   *»    '^^   collIcTion   regtla^ 

dentifiawe    L    ser  ■  n'!'    "^'^^    '"'^    ^'^^^'^  "°'"'    ''"*    ^^«    P'-*'""^    instrument    of  re- 

purnoses  un^pr  rh     ^    °"'^'    ^n"-P°»ution  stralnt    was    monetary    policy.    Increasingly 

a  .mo^!t,».^        ^^  present  broad  definition,  restrictive    monetary    policy    produced    the 

thfrap  d  writ:or:ren^'fhT'f  ^''"'''"y  ^°'  r^''  ^""^'^^  °'  ''''■  ^--  'nS"e?fn  the 

ties  would*e  insuuL^n  «n^^  '^^^"^  ^^'="*-  ''T^^  °^  restraint  imposed  on  the  economy, 

form  functions  o^hlf/h^^y^'"*"'*P"-  ''"'*   ^   ^^   °^   "overkill"   that   led   to   sub- 

ment  o^  thl  ?L  ^^^    ?*''  pollution  abate-  sequent  errors  of  Judgment. 

3%nedL'Sve  s^o^c  a  ^^cour^er'T  '^  '^^      ,,^^«'^'-"°«     '-P-"^    ^scal     restraint- 

I  urge  «hls  Commit r!^r?f^"'  through  an   income   tax  surcharge  and   ex- 

tion  of  tms  bin   T^e  eltstTne^l'  ^1°^'  ^'-      '''^''i'T  ''^^^'-^^  adopted  in  June  1968, 

rary  extension  of  currem  ^^ii'J^^y  t^'^P""      w^l!',.'*°  ^^"^  ^^^^  '*  ^*«  ^^t   needed 

Will  expire  on  Ju  y  31    IS  voT^'^^o'     "!«fn"^'      Z^    ^  '^^l*  '^*"  '"  ^''P^tatlons  both  at 

payrolls  are  a  compl  catermatter    An  "^      Tr^T  h  ^^^  **''°^*-   "   ^^   generally   antlc- 

mous  burden  would  be  impoTed  unon  A^f  °'-      I^^"^  that  the  U.S.  economy  would  experl- 

can   buslness-not   to  SD^ak  of  X ^h    ?'"      ,         ^«/°''»ng  »«  its  rate  of  growth  and  that 

istrative  nightmare  for  the  internaiV  iT  ,h'^'°^?''*    financial    market    conditions 

Servlce-lf  they  were  reQuirln  t^        Revenue      would  result  and  would  permit  an  easing  of 

their  payrol   systems  to  luhlfn  'J-P^°^^"'      monetary  policy.  For  a  few  weeks  these  ex- 

wlthoSt  a  surchir^e  a°d  th^-  -  ^"^'      pectations  were  borne  out  as  Interesfrat^s 

in  a  month  or  so  to  re  oroeram  r^ ''^."''*'*      declined.   But  prices   did  not  slacken   the!r 

elude  the  surcharge    '"  P™«'"™  ^^am  to  in-      pace.    Moreover,    in    a   short    time,    interest 

^  "^^^  turned   up  again.  By   the  end  of  the 

year   it  was  clear  that  the  economy  was  still 

overheated.  The  fiscal  restraint  Imposed  In 

June  of  last  year  was  partially  offset  by  a 

monetary    policy    that    became    too    accom- 
modating—largely   because    of    the    fear    of 
overkill"  and  because  the  strength  of  the 

^ationary    pressures   was    underestimated. 

Monetary    policy    shifted    back    toward  Te- 

fin*'°L    !t  '"  ^^*  y*"'-  Nevertheless,  doubt 
lingered    that   fiscal    and    monetary   policy- 
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makers  meant  business  about  curbing  in- 
flation. Consequently,  a  new  surge  of  infla- 
tionary psychology  developed.  Our  task 
today  is  difficult  primarily  because  of  the 
depth  and  strength  of  this  psychology 

We  should  not  be  surprised  or  dlsmaveri 
by    the   difficulties    we   are    now    having"  i 
bringing    Inflation    under    control.    An    ex- 
tended   inflationary   period   such   as   we   are 
experiencing  engenders  expectations  of  fur- 
ther inflation  and.  therefore,  has  a  major  im- 
pact on  wage  and  price  setting.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  not  postponing  buy- 
ing for  consumption  or  investment  purposes 
The    resulting    continued    strong    demand 
helps  neutralize  the  Influence  of  the  restrain- 
ing forces  at  work  in  the  economy   For  thi<; 
reason,   we  need   time   to  root   out   the  in- 
flation that  has  invaded  our  economy 

We  need  time  and  we  need  coordinated 
and   complementary   economic   policies- 

Continued  restraint  on  demand,  which 
would  result  from  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970, 

Continued  vigorous  efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Administration  to  control 
Federal  spending,  and 
Appropriate  monetary  restraint 
Each  is  important  in  ite  own  right  but 
none  can  be  fully  effective  except  as  part  of 
a  coordinated  set  of  policies 


"'TZ'^^Z  °^  """"^"^  ^-  ^^^°-  D«Ecro8  OF 
liL^^''  °'"  ^"^  ^^'^^^  Before  the 
bENAT*  Finance  Co.mmittee  on  the  Presi- 

OENTS    TAX   PROGRAM    FOR    FiSCAI.    YEAR    1^70 
INTRODUCTION 

minL'^^'''^''  ^""^  Members  of  the  Com- 
er  V  fm  ^?^y  Kennedys  statement  prop- 
erlv  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  for  parage 


THE     BUDGET     OUTLOOK 

This  Administration  recognizes  that  rapid 
growth  of  Federal  spending  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  inflation  since  1965  and  that  ex- 
penditure control  is  essential  to  sound  fiscal 
policy  and  responsible  management  of  Gov- 
fiti"^^"^  «  "'""*^  Accordingly,  soon  after 
taking  Office,  President  Nixon  directed  his 
agency  heads  to  undertake  an  intensive  re- 
view of  the  January  budget  of  the  prior  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Federal  budget  reflects  the  Nations 
priorities  as  perceived  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Congress.  At  any  point  in  time— and 


for  at  least  one  year  into  the  future^it  con- 
sists largely  of  "uncontrollable"  programs, 
whose  levels  are  determined  by  existing  laws 
and  previous  commitments.  For  this  reason, 
substantial  reductions  In  individual  elements 
of  the  budget  do  not  often  occur  from  one 
budget  to  the  next. 

President  Nixon  knew  the  strengrth  of  this 
momentum  in  the  budget  when  he  took  of- 
fice in  January.  He  did  not  expect  major  re- 
ductions in  the  1969  budget  but  was  deter- 
mined to  begin,  with  the  1970  budget,  the 
difficult  task  of  bringing  Federal  outlays  un- 
der control  and  of  trying  to  shift  the  course 
of  Federal  programs  toward  his  Administra- 
tion's objectives.  These  efforts  did  not  cease 
when  the  April  15  Review  of  the  1970  Budget 
was  published.  Indeed,  they  are  being  in- 
tensified now  that  we  have  begun  the  1971 
budget  process. 

The  intensive  review  of  the  January  budget 
was  concluded  and  a  repwrt  summarizing  the 
results  was  issued  In  April.  Revised  estimates 
for  both  1969  and  1970  were  contained  in  my 
May  20  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  President's  tax 
program. 

Fiscal  year  1969 
FH>r  the  year  that  ended  a  week  ago  yester- 
day, the  budget  published  in  January  esti- 
mated receipts  at  $186.1  billion  and  outlays 
at  $183.7  billion,  with  a  surplus  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion. Our  May  20  estimate  indicated  receipts 
of  $186.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $185.6  billion, 
reducing  the  projected  surplus  to  $0.9  billion. 
Preliminary  data  on  actual  receipts  and  out- 
lays for  the  year  will  be  published  in  the 
Monthly  Treasury  Statement  late  this  month. 
When  those  data  are  published,  we  expect 
them  to  show  that  both  receipts  and  outlays 
will  be  somewhat  higher  than  our  May  20 
estimates. 

Fiscal  year  1970 
For  the  fiscal  year  we  have  Just  entered, 
the  January  budget  estimated  receipts  to  be 
$198.7  billion  and  outlays  to  be  $195.3  biUlon, 
resulting  in  a  projected  surplus  of  $3.4  bll- 
Uon.  On  May  20,  we  estimated  that  receipts 
will  be  $199.2  blliion  and  outlays  will  be 
$192.9  billion,  with  a  surplus  of  $6.3  billion. 
Of  course,  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
budget  will  be  congressional  action. 
Receipts 
The  net  Increase  of  $0.5  billion  In  esti- 
mated receipts  over  the  January  budget  fig- 
ure— from  $198.7  billion  to  $199.2  blliion — 
result*  from:  (a)  a  combined  increase  of 
$2.5  bihion  due  to  higher  than  anticipated 
tax  yields  and  economic  activity — and  ac- 
companying higher  prices  and  wages,  (b)  a 
downward  revision  of  $0.4  billion  In  esti- 
mated receipts  from  corporation  Income  taxes 
and  customs  duties,  and  (c)  a  net  decrease 
of  $1.6  blliion  due  to  changes  in  proposed 
legislation  and  the  anticipated  dates  of  en- 
actment, largely  in  propKKed  emplo>'ment 
taxes  associated  with  social  security  legis- 
lation. One  of  the  reasons  for  being  conserv- 
ative about  higher  receipts  in  1970  Is  that 
the  January  budget  contemplated  some  re- 
ceipts based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
necessary  legislation  would  become  effective 
by  June  30.  No  such  legislation  has  yet 
cleared  the  Congress. 

Outlays 

As  our  May  20  statement  Indicated,  in- 
creases in  uncontrollable  Items  raised  Jan- 
uary budget  outlays  for  1970  from  $195.3 
blliion  to  $196.9  billion  and  budget  author- 
ity from  $210.1  billion  to  $211.4  billion. 
However,  this  Administration's  review  of  the 
1970  budget  produced  reductions  In  outlays 
from  the  corrected  January  budget  totaling 
$4.0  billion.  Budget  authority  was  reduced 
$5.5  billion. 

Since  May  20,  Interest  rates  have  risen 
even  higher  and  the  pace  of  rising  costs 
under  the  Medicare  program  has  been  more 
rapid   than   anticipated.   These   and  similar 


other  factors  will  probably  lift  outlays  at 
least  $1  billion  al>ove  the  May  20  estimate. 
To  be  sure,  there  will  be  some  offsetting  de- 
creases. On  the  other  hand,  the  net  effect  of 
congressional  action  to  date  on  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriations  requests  has  been  to  In- 
crease estimated  outlays.  The  House  actions 
are  expected  to  reduce  Treasury,  Post  OflJce, 
and  Executive  Office  spending  by  $36  million 
and  Independent  Offices  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  outlays  by  $43  million, 
but  to  Increase  Agriculture  outlays  by  $173 
million — a  net  increase  of  nearly  $95  million. 
Senate  actions  to  date  would  reduce  Treas- 
ury, Poet  Office,  and  Executive  Office  outlays 
by  $31  million  but  Increase  Agriculture  out- 
lays by  nearly  $570  million— a  net  increase 
of  nearly  $640  million. 

There  are  a  number  of  uncertainties  con- 
cerning 1970  outlays.  These  Include  the  fact 
that  congressional  decisions  on  many  ap- 
propriation requests  and  on  a  possible  outlay 
limitation  are  yet  to  be  made.  For  now,  we 
are  inclined  to  hold  to  the  $192.9  billion  es- 
timate of  May  20,  but  recognizing,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  that  pressures  for  higher 
outlays  seem  greater  than  prospects  for  ad- 
ditional reductions  by  the  Congress. 

Indeed,  the  $192.9  billion  outlay  estimate 
is  a  tight  one,  despite  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  about  $7  billion  higher  than  1969  outlays. 
The  $7  billion  Increase  includes: 

Social  security  benefit  payment  increases 
of  $3.4  blliion; 

Civilian  and  military  pay  raises,  effective 
July  1,  1969,  under  existing  pav  compara- 
bility legislation  of  $2.8  billion;' 

Interest  on  the  public  debt,  reflecting  re- 
financing at  the  currently  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest, amounting  to  about  $1  billion;  and 
Public  assistance  grants  to  States,  includ- 
ing Medicaid  and  the  removal  of  the  Aid  to 
Dependent  Families  program  freeze,  of  $1.1 
billion. 

The  above  four  items  account  for  more 
than  the  $7  billion  Increase  In  the  total, 
which  means  that  there  Is  a  net  reduction 
for  all  other  progrtuns. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  current  economic  situation  Is  pri- 
marily the  product  of  past  decisions.  Similar- 
ly, the  future  will  be  largely  the  product  of 
what  is  done  now. 

It  takes  time  for  fiscal  policy  and  monetary 
policy  to  take  hold.  We  will  need  a  period  of 
balanced,  reduced  growth  to  turn  the  forces 
of  Inflation,  for  throughout  much  of  the 
economy,  supply  factors  (labor  and  mate- 
rial costs)  keep  pressure  on  prices  for  some 
time  after  demand  pressures  ease. 

Economic  restraint  cannot  l>e  successful  if 
it  is  applied  only  Intermittently.  This  is  the 
lesson  of  the  recent  past.  We  need  now  a 
further,  gradual  slowing  of  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  In  the  months  ahead  if  we 
are  really  to  bring  Inflation  under  control. 
Failure  by  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  and 
quickly  on  H.R.  12290  will  result  in  "either 
more  Inflation  or  too  heavy  reliance  on 
monetary  restraint — and  a  loss  of  confidence 
by  persons  at  home  and  abroad  In  the 
seriousness  of  our  Government's  determina- 
tion to  bring  an  orderly  halt  to  inflation. 

It  is  crucial  in  the  months  ahead  that  we 
continue  the  coordination  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  that  we  have  had  since  the  first 
of  this  year.  Only  if  a  fiscal  program  is 
adopted  that  will  keep  these  policies  in  con- 
cert for  the  curent  fiscal  year,  are  we  likely 
to  have  a  balanced  and  reasonably  even  slow- 
ing of  growth  rates  across  major  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why 
the  President's  tax  program  is  necessary  In 
view  of  the  projected  budget  surplus  of 
$6.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  answer 
is  that  there  would  be  no  surplus  unless 
there  is  an  extension  of  the  surcharge,  for 
the  extension  would  produce  $7.6  billion  in 
receipts.  Without  the  surcharge  extension,  we 


would  shift  from  the  surplus  we  are  now 
running  to  a  deficit — a  strongly  expansionary 
move  that  is  clearly  not  appropriate  in  the 
current  economic  environment.  It  would  also 
be  inappropriate  In  that  it  would  shift  the 
Federal  Government  from  being  a  net  sup- 
plier of  funds  to  being  a  net  demander  of 
funds  during  the  full  course  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  would  put  an  additional  burden 
on  the  Nation's  financial  markets  at  a  time 
when  they  are  already  under  heavy  pressure. 
Tlius,  the  President's  tax  program  will  pro- 
vide the  fiscal  restn 'it  that  Is  synonymous 
with   responsible  economic   policy. 

This  Administration  has  no  desire  that 
the  Income  tax  surcharge  be  extended  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary.  The  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  surcharge  on  January  i  is  in 
line  with  the  President's  Intention  to  pro- 
pose complete  elimination  of  the  surcharge 
as  soon  as  military  and  economic  conditions 
permit. 

In  our  budgetary  planning  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  we  will  take  this  intention  into"  ac- 
count. It  will  provide  a  brake  on  the  growth 
of  the  budget  in  that  year.  The  restraint 
that  characterizes  the  1970  budget  cannot 
be  regarded  as  transitory.  It  will  also  char- 
acterize the  1971  budget.' 

In  coming  years,  the  Nation  will  be  facing 
a  whole  new  set  of  problems  and  challenges. 
In  that  environment,  we  will  be  constantly 
reevaluating  our  priorities  and  reallocating 
resources.  To  have  a  healthy  economy  grow- 
ing at  a  reasonable,  sustainable,  and  nonin- 
flatlonary  rate,  and  to  protect  the  dollar  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  must  maintain  pru- 
dent and  responsible  economic  policies.  The 
appropriate  first  step  was  taken  in  the  co- 
ordination of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to- 
ward the  end  of  last  year,  and  the  second 
step  was  the  $4  billion  reduction  of  expend- 
itures in  the  1970  budget;  the  third  step 
should  be  the  passage  of  the  President's  tax 
program,  including  continuation  of  the  sur- 
charge. Only  in  this  way,  can  we  have  a  well 
balanced  mix  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 
Failure  to  adopt  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram runs  the  risk  of  boom  and  bust  at 
home  and  deterioration  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  both  here  and  abroad.  Stop-and-go 
economic  policy  has  never  worked  in  the 
past — in  this  country  or  anywhere  else: 
there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  would 
work  in  the  period  ahead. 

I  urge  your  early  support  of  H.R.  12290 
to  provide  the  restraint  needed  to  return  the 
economy  to  balanced  and  sustainable  nonin- 
flatlonary  growth. 

Ml-.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  some  op- 
pose the  extension  of  the  surtax,  arguing 
that  since  the  inflationary  trend  has  in- 
creased during  the  first  6  months  of  1969 
with  the  surtax  in  effect  and,  therefore, 
any  continuation  of  the  surtax  could  not 
attain  the  desired  goal  of  arresting  in- 
flation. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  report 
on  H.R.  12290  attributes  the  slowness  of 
eCfectiveness  of  the  1968  surcharge  as 
due,  in  part,  to  the  easing  of  monetary 
policy  in  the  last  half  of  1968.  which  off- 
set some  of  the  restricting  effects  of  the 
surcharge  and.  in  part,  to  the  buildup  of 
inflationary  pressures  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  committee  comments  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  RESTRAINT  OP  THE   1968  SURCHARGE 

Reasons  for  sloumess  of  effect. — While  in 
the  past  the  surcharge  has  exerted  a  useful 
restraint  on  the  economy  and  prices.  It  is 
clear  that  It  has  not  yet  exerted  the  full  Im- 
pact intended  at  the  time  it  was  imposed.  In 
part,  this  lack  of  effectiveness  was  due  to  the 
unfortunate  easing  of  monetary  policy  in  the 
last  half  of  1968  which  offset  some  of  the  re- 
straining effect  of  the  surcharge.  This  policy 
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was  reversed  about  the  first  of  1969,  however, 
and  should,  therefore,  no  longer  deter  the 
effectiveness  of  the  surcharge  If  It  Is  con- 
tinued until  next  June. 

In  part,  the  slowness  of  the  effect  of  the 
surcharge  has  been  attributable  to  the  extent 
cf  the  growth  of  Inflationary  pressures  during 
the  long  period  before  It  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain sufflclent  expenditure  restraint.  TTiese 
pressures  Increased  the  length  of  the  time 
which  otherwise  would  have  elapsed  before 
the  effects  of  fiscal  action  are  generally  felt. 
In  the  case  of  the  surcharge,  the  time  lag  In 
consumer  response  has  been  substantially 
longer  than  the  one  which  followed  the  1964 
t.ix  reduction.  The  impact  of  the  surcharge 
was  delayed  because  consumers  did  not  In- 
itially reduce  their  spending  as  their  dl.spos- 
able  Incomes  decreased;  Instead  their  first 
response  was  to  reduce  their  rate  of  saving. 

Overall.  I  believe  that  a  large  part  of 
these  price  increases  may  be  due  to  what 
has  been  called  an  "inflation  psychol- 
ogy." 

I  concior  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  'Mr.  Mills) 
in  tb»  House  debate  on  the  bill,  when  he 
expceesed  his  view  that  there  is  an  "in- 
flation psychology"  prevalent  in  the 
country  today. 

So  the  American  businessman  buys  today 
what  he  thinks  he  may  need  tomorrow,  but 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  more  for  It.  That 
Is   true  of   the  Individual  In  many  respects 
In  supplying  all  of  his  own  individual  needs. 
That    Is   InflaUon   psychology,   l   think    that 
has    been    part   of    our    trouble    during    the 
last  year — the  last  half  of  1968  and  through 
the  first  part  of  1969.  •  •  •  Yes,  a  lot  of  it  is 
psychological,  but  U  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
today — say  what  you  want  about  continuing 
withholding  for  31  days — you  will  have  added 
oil    to   the   flames   of   this   Inflationary   psy- 
chology. Unfortunately  this  Is  a  serious  part 
of  the  total  ingredients  of  our  present  situa- 
tion. How  serious  It  Is  none  of  us  is  certain 
but  certainly  it  Is  a  most  important  part. 


July  29,  1969 


In  its  report,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee makes  this  same  observation: 

It  may  also  take  time  for  the  pubUc  to  be- 
come convinced  that  it  wlU  work.  It  appears 
that  we  are  at  the  point  now  where  part  of 
the  public  Is  convinced  that  there  will  be  a 
lessening  of  price  increases  in  the  future  and 
part  of  the  public  remains  skeptical.  If  the 
surcharge   is   extended    and   the   Investment 
credit  repealed,  this  should  not  only  directly 
reduce  Inflationary  pressures,  but  also  grad- 
ually remove  the  Inflationary  psychology,  as 
more  and  more  people  become  convinced  that 
Inflation  will  be  controlled.  If  workers  and 
businesses  do  not  believe  that  inflation  wUl 
be  controlled,  they  can  be  expected  to  act  In 
ways  that  will  make  inflation  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  control.  In  the  absence  of  the  sur- 
charge  extension,    their   expectations   could 
become  a  self-fulfllling  prophecy.  But  with 
extension  of  the  surcharge,  the  committee  Is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  will  be  no 
basis  for  this  inflationary  psychology. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  that  is  de- 
signed to  check  inflation  is  the  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit  tax,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  produce  $1.35  billion  in  reve- 
nue for  fiscal  1970,  and  $2.6  billion  in 
later  years. 

In  1962.  when  we  passed  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  annual  expenditures  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  were  $37.31  bil- 
lion. In  1968,  these  expenditures  totaled 
$64.08  billion  and  are  estimated  to  reach 
S72.17  billion  in  1969.  The  1969  estimate 
indicates  an  increase  over  the  prior  year 
of  12.6  percent,  a  tremendous  increase. 


One  consequence  has  been  an  exces- 
sive demand  by  the  business  community 
for  bank  funds  to  finance  this  expansion 
In  plant  and  facilities.  Since  the  demand 
for  loans  has  been  far  greater  than  the 
supply  of  bank  funds  available  banks 
have  Increased  the  prime  interest  rate  as 
a  mechanism  for  rationing  funds  among 
their  customers.  On  December  2,  1968, 
the  prime  interest  rate  rose  from  6  to 
6 1/2  percent.  By  June  10,  1969,  the  prime 
rate  had  risen  to  8  "2  percent,  the  highest 
since  the  Civil  War.  And  there  is  talk 
today  of  further  increases.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  consequences  on  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  in  particular, 
on  the  supply  of  mortgage  money  to  the 
housing  industry. 

With  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  tax,  the  House  has 
added  an  amendment— which  was  not 
recommended  by  the  administration— 
to  cushion  the  economic  impact  that  the 
repeal  would  have  on  the  investment 
by  industry  in  air  and  water  pollution 
facilities. 

In  the  past,  I  have  supported  and 
introduced  bills  similar  to  the  House 
amendment.  It  would  allow  the  cost  of 
new  pollution  control  facilities  to  be 
amortized  over  a  5-year  period.  Because 
these  facilities  often  have  a  useful  Ufe 
of  as  much  as  20  years  or  more,  the  usual 
depreciation  deduction  per  year  is  in- 
adequate. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
over  the  past  6  years  have  established 
clearly  the  need  for  a  financial  incen- 
tive to  industry  to  acquire  and  install 
air  and  water  polution  control  equip- 
ment if  the  Nation  is  to  make  headway 
in  meeting  the  ever-mounting  problems 
of  water  and  air  pollution.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  particular  amendment  retained 
but,  at  this  time,  it  is  more  important 
that  the  Congress  make  a  decision  with 
respect  to  the  surtax. 

I  now  turn  to  the  present  procedural 
situation  in  the  Senate  concerning  the 
scheduling  for  Senate  consideraUon  of 
H.R.  12290  and  a  tax  reform  bill. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  (^Mr. 
Mansfield)  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Friday  that  the  Senate  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  a  5-month  period  to 
November  30,   1969,   by   attaching   this 
proposal  as  a  Senate  amendment  to  a 
House  passed  bUl.   The   administration 
bill,  H.R.   12290,  would  remain  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  until  a  tax  reform  bill 
is  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee.  The  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee    (Mr.   Long)    has  given  as- 
surances that  a  tax  reform  bill  will  be 
reported  by  the  committee  to  the  Senate 
on  or  before  October  31,  1969.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  would  retain  April  18, 
1969— the  date  specified  in  H.R.  12290—^ 
as  the  cutoff  date  for  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen),  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  when  they  say  that  a  5- 
month  extension  would  not  meet  our 
country's  fiscal  problems  and,  at  the 
same  time,  would  not  dispel  the  uncer- 


tainty among  businessmen  and  all  in- 
dividuals and  oould  create  an  unman- 
ageable situation  with  respect  to  the  fis- 
cal 1970  budget.  However,  because  the 
resolution  continuing  the  withholding  of 
the  surtax  will  expire  on  Thursday  mid- 
night of  this  week,  it  may  be  that  we 
will  have  no  other  alternative  than  to 
pass  a  5-month  extension. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  tax  refonn 
proposals  that  would  provide  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
among  various  categories  of  taxpayers 
In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  would  hope  the  committee  would  also 
consider  ways  and  methods  to  simplify 
the  present  tax  forms  so  that  they  may 
be  more  readily  understood  by  the  tax- 
payers. I  think  this  one  area  deserves  the 
committee's  attention,  and  the  commit- 
tee could  perform  a  great  service  to  the 
American  taxpayer  by  making  recom- 
mendations for  more  simplified  and 
more  readily  understood  forms. 

The  President  in  a  major  tax  message 
to  Congress  on  April  21  has  made  tax 
reform  recommendations  and,  in  addi- 
tion,   the    Treasury    Department    has 
added    further    recommendations.    The 
distinguished   chaliman   of   the   House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills) 
and  the  next  ranking  majority  member 
of   the  committee   and   majority   whip 
•  Mr.  BoGcs)   and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Byrnes* 
have  given  their  assurances  that  a  tax 
reform  bill  would  be  before  the  House 
before  the  August  recess.  The  committee 
has  taken  testimony  from  over  600  wit- 
nesses to  date  on  tax  i-eform  proposals. 
It   has   been   meeting   almost   daily  in 
executive  session  and  has  i-eached  tenta- 
tive agreement  on  many  difficult  and  far- 
reaching   amendments    to   present    tax 
laws.  I  note  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  plans  to  have  its  tax  reform 
bill  completed  by  Friday  of  this  week 
and  to  bring  the  bill  before  the  House 
the  following  Wednesday,  August  6. 

I  know  from  mail  and  from  talks  with 
constituents  that  there  is  a  strong 
opinion  in  my  State  and  in  the  country 
that  our  tax  laws  should  be  reformed 
and  made  more  equitable  and  that  Con- 
gress must  act  this  year  to  do  so.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Congress  will  act  and  act 
responsibly. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  an  original  Senate 
resolution  unanimously  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  this  morning  which  would  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  investigate 
problems  of  education  of  American  In- 
dians, and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  and  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
(Mr.  Jackson)   and  the  Committee  on 
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Rules  and  Administration   (Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  will  allow  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  an  additional  3 
months  within  which  to  file  its  final  re- 
port, and  will  allow  the  continued  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  for  the  work  of 
tills  subcommittee  which  have  been  pre- 
viously authorized.  This  time  is  needed  so 
that  the  Senators  on  the  committee  may 
themselves  have  the  opportunity  to  fully 
consider  and  evaluate  the  record  of  hear- 
ings which  have  been  held  by  tlie  sub- 
committee and  to  arrive  at  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate  to 
bring  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  226 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  80, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  approved  February 
17,   1969,   is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  section  2.  strike  "July  31,  1969"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "November  1,  1969". 

(2)  In  section  3,  strike  "July  31,  1969"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof   "November    1,   1969", 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  expected  to  be  engaged  in  a  colloquy 
at  this  time,  but  events  over  which  I 
have  no  control  have  intervened;  so  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  express  the  hope  that 
when  he  completes  his  remarks,  we  can 
get  underway. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  one  virtue  in  my  remarks.  They  will 
be  on  the  subject  which  is  the  matter  of 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

Mr.  President,  as  with  most  Senators 


who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  final  declsitjp  regarding 
the  wisdom  of  deploying  an  ABM  system 
at  this  time,  I  try  to  follow  the  debate  as 
closely  as  I  can  here  on  the  floor.  When 
other  responsibilities  have  kept  me  from 
the  floor  I  read  the  Record  of  each  day's 
debate  with  the  closest  of  attention  in 
order  to  fully  inform  myself  with  regard 
to  the  progress  of  the  information  which 
is  being  imparted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  indeed,  of  the  coimtry. 

Thus,  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest that  I  read  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  iMr.  FuLBRiGHT)  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  Piiday,  July  25. 
beginning  at  page  20826  and  continuing 
over  to  20827  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  noticed  that  the  subject  was 
mentioned  again  in  yesterday's  Record. 
They  alluded  to  the  possible  effects  of 
radiation  upon  radars,  electrical  com- 
munication systems,  computers,  and  their 
mutual  interaction  in  fulfilling  the  com- 
mand and  control  function  for  Safe- 
guard. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  was  referring  to  the 
effects  of  the  electromagnetic  pulse  or, 
EMP.  EMP  is  created  when  gamma  rays 
and  X-rays  from  an  exploding  thermo- 
nuclear warhead  strike  electrons  in  the 
air,  causing  them  to  rapidly  move  away 
from  the  burst.  The  ^^verall  effect  is 
somewhat  like  that  caused  by  a  fiow  of 
electrons  accelerating  in  only  one  direc- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  unique  to  the  ABM. 
It  is,  in  f*ct,  probably  much  more  rele- 
vant to  offensive  ICBM's  and  it  relies  on 
the  same  basic  mechanism  by  which  the 
Spartan  missile  neutralizes  incoming 
warheads. 

For  many  years  the  effects  of  radiation 
on  missile  systems  have  been  openly  dis- 
cussed in  the  technical  and  nontechnical 
literature.  For  instance,  the  January  2. 
1967  issue  of  Technology  Week  states: 

Growing  concern  over  the  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  missiles  to  X-rays  from  nuclear  war- 
heads of  antl-mlssUe  missiles  is  leading  to 
new  specifications  for  ICBM  guidance  sys- 
tems. 

The  May  26,  1967  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine stated: 

Nearly  80  To  of  the  energy  released  by  the 
explosion  of  the  new  warheads,  believed  to 
be  in  the  one-megaton  range.  Is  In  the  form 
of  high-energy  X-rays. 

This  article  continues : 

Even  if  the  shock  wave  falls  to  set  off  the 
warhead's  conventional  explosive,  It  can 
damage  electronic  components  or  cause  suf- 
flclent changes  in  the  critical  shape  of  in- 
ternal cavities  within  the  warhead  to  prevent 
a  nuclear  explosion. 

In  addition  to  these  radiation  effects 
which  are  now  well  known,  weapons  de- 
signers recognized  some  time  ago  that 
they  had  to  contend  with  the  EMP  phe- 
nomenon. Although  EMP  has  not  re- 
ceived the  notoriety  that  has  been  ac- 
corded to  X-rays,  neutrons,  and  some 
other  effects  of  thermonuclear  explo- 
sions, it  is  extremely  important.  In  its 
issue  dated  November  29,  1968,  Time 
magazine  stated  further: 


EMP  produces  powerful  currents  In  any 
electrical  conductor  It  crosses  .  .  .  these  in- 
duced currents  are  strong  enough  to  blow 
fuses  or  melt  wiring  and  other  metallic  com- 
ponents in  ground  Installations  and  aircraft. 
They  would  probably  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  missile  and  guidance  firing  systems. 

This  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
electronic  defenses  and  offensive  missiles 
are  susceptible  to  EMP. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  referred  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  'it 
is  not  easy  to  conduct  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion in  the  air  to  test  its  effect  upon  com- 
munications." 

This  is  manifestly  apparent,  of  course. 
As  Senators  will  recall  prior  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
the  Russians  detonated  their  so-called 
superbomb  with  a  yield  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  100  megatons.  The  argument 
was  made  then,  not  without  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  I  believe,  that  the  United  States 
should  postpone  ratification  of  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  until  this  country  has  had 
a  chance  to  detonate  a  similar  high-yield 
nuclear  device.  Such  a  detonation  was 
suggested  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  myriad  phenomena  of  such 
a  high-yield  nuclear  explosion,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  EMP  phenomenon. 

Those  Senators  who  argued  against 
such  a  postponement  carried  the  day.  the 
treaty  was  ratified,  and  the  United  States 
has  since  been  precluded  from  studying 
the  radiation  and  EMP  effects  in  an  at- 
mospheric environment. 

Tlius,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable to  this  Senator  that  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  learned  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  now  know  with  regard  to  this 
EMP  problem.  It  must  be  pointed  out.  of 
course,  that  our  Minuteman  sites  and 
ICBM  forces  in  their  present  silos  de- 
pend on  communications  systems  which 
were  developed  and  tested  10  years  ago, 
long  before  the  EMP  phenomenon  was 
clearly  understood.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
the  case,  but  if  it  is  a  matter  which  is  of 
an  unclassified  nature,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senate  informed  on  this  ques- 
tion. But,  clearly  the  EMP  problem  raises 
some  serious  questions  with  regard  to 
our  assured  second-strike  capability. 

Recognizing  this  danger  to  our  missiles, 
the  United  States  has  developed  large 
machines  in  order  to  realistically  simu- 
late the  phenomena  induced  by  electro- 
magnetic radiation.  It  is  well  known  from 
unclassified  sources  that  the  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency— DASA— views 
this  as  a  critical  problem  about  which 
more  information  is  needed. 

In  summar>',  EMP  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  problem.  It  is  not  a  new  one; 
it  is  not  one  which  has  suddenly  appeared 
with  the  ABM.  It  is  probably  most  im- 
portant, however,  in  its  potential  to  de- 
grade the  second-strike  capability  of  our 
offensive,  land-based  ICBM's.  This  is  be- 
cause many  of  our  offensive  missiles  were 
deployed  before  the  full  importance  of 
EMP  was  recognized  and  because  there 
are  many  more  offensive  missiles  than 
planned  defensive  ABM's.  Last  year  Sen- 
ator Henry  Jackson  stated  that  despite 
5  years  of  research.  EMP  still  poses  a  se- 
rious problem  to  the  Nation's  communi- 
cations, radar,  and  tne  missile  systems. 
I   belie\'e   this,  rather   than   mitigating 
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against  ABM  deployment,  furnishes  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  approval  of  Safe- 
guard. Safeguard  gives  the  defense  one 
more  option  In  keeping  a  credible  second- 
strike  capability,  by  providing  one  more 
way  of  protecting  our  missile  sites  from 
the  EMP  produced  by  thermonuclear 
explosions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Javits)  desires 
to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  2  or  3  minutes 
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PETITION  PROM  AD  HOC  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  NEW  YORKERS  AGAINST 
ASM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
presented  to  me  today  by  Representative 
Reid.  of  Westchester  County,  N.Y..  and 
by   Representative  Bingham,   of  Bronx 
County,  N.Y..  a  petition  signed  by  10  000 
individuals  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York,    expressing   from    the   depths   of 
their  being  their  conviction  on  the  de- 
ployment   of    the    antl-balllstic-missUe 
system.  It  is  so  spontaneous  a  movement 
so   individual   in   its  character  and  so 
profound  in  its  conviction,  that  I  wish  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  petition,  which  is  signed  by  these 
thousands  of  individuals,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  the  undersigned  citizens,  protest  the 
AcimlnlstraUon's  recent  decision  to  deploy  an 
Antl-Ballistlc  Missile  System  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Such  deployment  would  waste  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  money 

2.  The  ABM  system  Is  of  unproven  effec- 
tiveness. Most  scientinc  testimony  Indicates 
that  It  probably  would  not  work; 

3.  Deployment  of  the  ABM  would  acceler- 
ate the  nuclear  arms  race: 

4.  Deployment  of  the  ABM  would  seriously 
endanger  nuclear  disarmament  talks  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  appropriate 
measures  to  insure  that  this  imXortunate 
decision  Is  not  Implemented 


ABM's  in  an  attempt  to  defend  against 
incoming  nuclear  mlssUes.  it  would  in- 
dicate our  policy  of  deterrence  would 
have  already  failed  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
I  think  that  is  the  deep  feeling  from 
their  hearts  that  these  thousands  have 
expressed. 

v.^.^-  ^^E.  So  the  question  of  its  work- 
ability,  however  fraught  with  doubt  that 
IS.  IS  a  secondary  matter  indeed.  The  real 
question  for  the  country  is  what  action 
It  can  take  that  would  most  likely  lead 
to  an  agreement  on  nuclear  arms  limi- 
tation. This  is  true,  because  the  only 
measure  of  security  between  the  two  ma- 
jor nuclear  powers,  each  possessing  the 
power  to  destroy  the  other,  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  war. 

So  the  first  question  Is  whether  ABM 
is  necessary,  whether  it  will  contribute 
to  an  arms  limitation  agreement,  or 
conversely,  whether  it  will  interfere! 
hinder,  make  more  difficult  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  anns  limitation 
^Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 

.  Without  imposing  on  the  time  so  gra- 
ciously  granted  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  only  say  that  this  does  not 

tarily  think  they  will  do.  They  will  do 
a^ot  more  if  we  do  not  deploy  than  if  we 
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persons  Involved  In  the  consolidation,  mercer 
purchase,  lease,  operating  contract,  or  acqui-' 
sltlon  of  control,  other  persons  known  to 
have  a  substantial  Interest  In  the  proceedlne 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  time  ana 
place  of  a  public  hearing." 

(b)  Section  408  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting In  the  third  proviso  of  subsection 
408(b)  after  the  words  "determines  that  no 
person  disclosing  a  substantial  interest"  the 
following:  "or  the  Attorney  General" 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  408  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  408 

"Presumption  of  control 
"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  anv 
person  owning  beneficially  lo  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  the  caplUl  stock  or 
capital  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be  presumed 
ti  be  In  control  of  such  air  carrier  unless  the 
Board  finds  otherwise." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Sec.  408.  Consolidation,  merger 
and  acquisition  of  control."  is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnK- 
(f )  Presumption  of  control." 
Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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The  petition,  signed  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  10,000  persons  from  all 
over  the  State  of  New  York,  was  gathered 
by  a  highly  responsible  committee.  Any 
Senator  is  invited  to  examine  the  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  peti- 
tion. It  is  indeed  voluminous.  The  voice 
through  the  signature  of  10.000  citizens 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  eloquent 

I  note  that  the  petition  expresses 
doubt  as  to  the  workability  of  the  ABM 
w^'^.i'  deployed  and  even  if  needed' 
Would  not  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  agree  that  in  the  event  that  it 
Should  become  necessary  to  detonate 


^'i^OM^.'^l^J  °^  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958.  AS  AMENDED 

ty^f'n^^f^^-  ^'-  P'-esident,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 

Si" o'n  s'Sf '  "°"^  °^  ^^''^--^- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
fo^of  .°^  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1373)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert : 

That  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows-  ' 

Section  l.  section  407(b)  (49  U.S.C. '1377 
( b   )  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  ad- 

beneficially  or  as  trustee,  more  than  5  per 

7^^T.^^  ''^  °^  "'^  ^^P'^'  stock  or 
llu  '  tf  .^^  ''^^  """y  ^^'  °^  ^  air  carrier 
shall  submit  annually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Board  may  require,  a  description 
of  the  shares  of  stock  or  other  Interest  owned 
by  such  person,  and  the  amount  thereof  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  408  (49  U.S.C  1378)  '  la 
amended  by  striking  subsection  408(a)  (5)  In 
fonowlng-'''  ^""^  *^s"tl^g  ^^  lieu  thereof  the 

fZyul  ^^  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  or  any  person  engaged  In  any  other 
phase  Of  aeronautics,  or  any  other  person. 
to  acquire  control  of  any  air  carrier  m  any 
manner  whatsoever:  Protnded,  That  the 
Board  may  by  order  exempt  any  such  acqul- 
sltton  of  a  noncertlflcated  air  carrier  from 
this  requirement  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  in  the  public  Interest" 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  408  la  further  amended 
d^fh  5  ***!  ^^  sentence  of  subsection 
408(b)  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Any  person  seeking  approval  of 
a  consolidation,  merger,  purch^  lea^ 
operating  contract,  or  acquisition  of  control' 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.' 
shall  present  an  application  to  the  Board 
and  thereupon  th«  Board  shaU  notify  the 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S.  1373,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  ask 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  CAffNON,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Cotton 
and  Mr.  Prouty  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SURTAX 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  on  the  telephone 
the  situation  in  which  the  Senate,  and  I 
beheve  Congress,  finds  itself  in  relation 
to  the  extension  of  the  surtax  and  its 
connection  with  meaningful  tax  reform. 
I  discussed  possibihties  with  the  Vice 
President  this  morning.  I  discussed  pos- 
sibilities   later    with    the    distinguished 
minority  leader.  Shortly  after  the  Senate 
convened.  I  met.  in  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  Vice  President,  the 
ramority  leader,  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Wil- 
liams). At  that  time  they  discussed  the 
possibility— and  these  discussions  were 
most  friendly— of  a  15-day  extension  of 
the  withholding  section  of   the  surtax 
bUl. 

I  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  policy  committee  in  con- 
junction with  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  it  was  my 
opinion  that  the  response  would  be  neg- 
ative so  far  as  that  joint  membership 
was  concerned.  However.  I  did  state  that 
I  would  be  most  happy  to  call  the  poUcy 
committee  together,  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  that  committee 
to  lay  before  them  the  questions  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  various  confer- 
ences today  and  to  find  out  what  their 
judgment  would  be.  I  promised  that  once 
I  found  out  what  their  judgment  would 


be.  what  their  position  was,  I  would  no- 
tify the  Vice  President,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

So.  at  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting, 
which  unanimously,  without  exception, 
agreed  to  hold  fast  to  the  stipulation 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  on 
Thursday  last.  I  dispatched  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  to  the  three 
members  mentioned. 

At  the  same  time  I  sent  a  letter  to  my 
beloved  friend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader, 
which  accompanied  the  statement  which 
I  made  at  that  time.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

JtTLY  29.  1969. 
Hon.    Everett    M.    Dirksen, 
Minority   Leader,    U.S.   Senate,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Ev:  In  an  attempt  to  carry  out  my 
promise  at  our  meeting  this  morning  In  the 
Vice  President's  oflioe,  I  am  sending  this 
statement  to  you,  the  Vice  President,  and 
Senator  Williams  so  that,  If  you  desire,  you 
can  discuss  It  with  your  colleagues. 

I  have  been  Instructed  by  the  Policy-Fi- 
nance Committee  to  make  a  public  state- 
ment on  this  situation  today.  I  will  not  do 
so,  however,  until  you  have  completed  your 
discussion  and  are  on  the  floor. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Copies  to:  the  Vice  President;  Senator 
John  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
except  that  to  keep  the  Record  straight 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  statement  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Vice  President,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  read  the  state- 
ment. I  had  thought  it  was  distributed. 
This  is  the  unanimous  finding  of  the 
policy-finance  committee  at  its  meeting 
today. 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 

Tlie  Democratic  Policy  Committee  met  with 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee today.  The  Joint  membership  agreed 
unanimously  that  a  further  15-day  exten- 
-sion  of  the  withholding  rates  would  not  meet 
the  problem  of  surtax-extension.  Rather  It 
would  serve  only  to  postpone  a  decision  and 
create  an   unnecessary  pall   of  uncertainty. 

The  group  agreed  further  that  the  previ- 
ous offer  to  the  minority  to  support  an  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  until  November  30. 
1969  on  a  separate  House-passed  bill — with 
the  understanding  that  the  general  tax  re- 
form measure  would  be  reported  by  October 
31 — should  be  renewed  as  offering  the  best 
prospect  of  passing  a  surtax-extension  and 
still  meeting  the  public  demand  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Inequities  In  the  present  tax 
structure. 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee-Finance 
Committee  group  agreed  unanimously  to  re- 
new the  effort  to  secure  a  five-months  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  approach  receives  the  accord  of 
the  Administration  and  the  minority  lead- 
f-rshlp.  This  endorsement  seems  necessary  to 
preclude  the  offering  of  extraneous  amend- 
ments to  the  House-passed  bill  which  would 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  effecting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  until  November  30. 

If  the  Administration  and  the  Minority 
Leadership  give  the  word  on  the  acceptabll- 
;ty  of  the  compromise,  the  Leadership  Is  pre- 
pared to  move  without  delay — It  Is  prepared 
to  move  today — In  an  effort  to  bring  the  sur- 
tax extension  before  the  Senate  for  prompt 
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disposition.  I  would  hope  for  the  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  Minority  Leader  and  the 
ranking  Republic  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  this  urgent  and  difficult 
matter. 

The  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  9951,  which 
Is  on  the  calendar  would  provide  the  vehicle. 
The  controversial  amendment  In  this  bill 
dealing  with  foundations  would  be  removed — 
as  per  the  earlier  offer  of  Senator  Williams — 
since  this  matter  Is  being  considered  in  the 
general  tax  reform  package.  The  extension 
of  the  surtax — and  nothing  more — would  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  that  committee 
amendment. 

Without  clearance  all  aroimd.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  an  extension  of  the  surtax 
can    be    brought   about   at  this   time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said 
is  quite  correct. 

It  was  on  Thursday  last,  after  meet- 
ing with  the  majority  policy  committee, 
that  a  statement  had  been  prepared,  but 
there  was  such  a  surge  of  newspaper, 
television,  and  radio  people  in  the  corri- 
dor at  the  time  that  the  majority  leader 
could  not  well  make  his  way  over  to  my 
office,  and  so  he  telephoned  and  delivered 
the  statement  that  had  been  prepared.  It 
was  of  sufficient  moment  I  thought  for 
me  to  convene  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and,  like- 
wise, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be- 
cause it  contained  two  distinct  proposals: 
One  proposal  dealt  with  the  surtax,  and 
the  other  proposal  dealt  with  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  It  dealt  with  the 
latter  in  rather  meticulous  detail  so  as 
to  nail  down  the  date  and  the  circum- 
stances so  that  there  would  be  a  full 
understanding  as  to  what  the  majority 
policy  committee  had  in  mind.  It  con- 
tained also  language  about  acceptability 
by  the  administration  and  by  the  minor- 
ity leadership. 

Before  we  finished  our  deliberation  of 
the  matter  it  was  well  into  the  evening, 
and  so  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done  that  day.  We  did  have  some  further 
discussion  of  the  matter  on  Friday  in 
one  place  or  another,  as  I  recall,  but 
off  and  on  I  have  been  rather  pursuing 
this  matter,  because  I  saw  the  uncer- 
tainty that  was  developing  in  the  com- 
mercial channels  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  industries  of  the  country,  and  I 
thought  surely  we  cannot  permit  an  im- 
passe to  prevent  us  from  getting  some- 
thing done  on  this  very  vital  matter. 
After  all,  on  an  annual  basis,  there  is 
involved  in  that  surtax  something  over 
$7.5  billion,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  revenue 
under  any  circumstance.  I  thought. 
"How.  then,  do  we  get  this  thing  done?" 

I  had  occasion  to  speak  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  about  the  pros- 
pect of  intercepting  the  House  bill  when 
it  was  messaged  to  the  Senate.  The  bill 
I  refer  to  is  the  one  that  would  extend 
the  time  for  the  withholding  tables  for 
a  period  of  15  days. 

They  undertook  to  call  up  that  bill  in 
the  House  yesterday.  However,  there  was 
objection  and  the  leadership  found  it 
necessaiT  to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
for  a  rule.  I  made  inquiry.  They  said  it 
would  be  the  customary  rule  for  1  hour 
and  tliey  would  probably  ask  for  an 
hour's  discussion  on  the  resolution.  Evi- 
dently they  did  not  try  to  bring  up  the 
matter  today,  as  I  recall,  so  nothing  will 


be  done  about  the  withholding  table  or 
the  resolution  relating  thereto  until  to- 
morrow. 

However,  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
new  resolution  which  came  to  light  to- 
day the  majority  pwllcy  committee  and 
the  majority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  deal  with  this  whole  matter. 
As  the  majority  leader  has  so  weU  said. 
I  called  this  morning  and  I  know  the 
Vice  President  called  him;  and  at  an  ap- 
propriate moment  we  met  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President.  There  we  had  a  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Vice  President  raised 
the  hope  that  they  could  convene  the 
majority  policy  committee  Eigain  and 
have  a  further  discussion  of  this  whole 
matter.  The  majority  leader  graciously 
agreed,  and  at  about  noontime  or  a  little 
thereafter  I  noticed  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  were  going  into 
his  office.  So  I  assumed  that  the  meeting 
was  in  progress  about  that  time.  This 
was  the  regular  day  for  the  minority  to 
have  its  policy  luncheon,  attended  by 
evey  minority  Senator.  In  the  course  of 
the  luncheon  meeting  this  noon,  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  kind  enough  to  send  me 
the  note  that  he  read  and  a  copy  of  the 
statement  that  was  uttered  with  the  ap- 
proval of  this  joint  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  the  Democratic 
policy  committee. 

Now,  in  the  first  paragraph  there  is 
this  recital: 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  met 
with  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  today.  The  Joint  membership 
agreed  unanimously  that  a  further  15-day 
extension  of  the  withholding  rates  would 
not  meet  the  problem  of  surtax-extension. 
Rather  It  w'ould  serve  only  to  postpone  a 
decision  and  create  an  unnecessary  pall  of 
uncertainty.  * 

In  view  of  that  estimate  of  what  that 
15-day  bill  would  do — I  thought  I  read 
that  reasonably  and  fairly — that  no  ac- 
tion would  be  taken,  that  we  could  not 
intercept  the  bill  when  it  came  over  and 
try  to  get  immediate  consideration, 
which  I  knew  ran  the  hazard  of  an  ob- 
jection and,  thereafter,  it  would  have  to 
go  to  the  calendar.  The  majority  leader 
contended  that,  properly  speaking,  it 
should  go  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Certainly.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
viewpoint,  because  that  is  what  commit- 
tees are  for.  When  a  matter  that  comes 
within  the  purview  of  their  jurisdiction 
is  sent  here,  it  is  quite  the  customary 
thing  to  send  it  to  committee. 

But  I  thought  this  sounded  something 
of  a  death  knell  for  that  15-day  exten- 
sion because  of  the  general  opinion  ut- 
tered here  that  it  would  create  an  un- 
necessary pall  of  uncertainty. 

The  new  statement  deals  only  with  the 
surtax  extension.  At  first,  it  was  pro- 
posed, on  last  Thursday,  to  have  an  ex- 
tension until  the  31st  of  October.  That 
has  been  modified,  and  in  the  statement 
it  would  be  an  extension  to  the  30th 
of  November.  There  Is  phraseology  here 
that  has  given  me  some  difficulty 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  has  been  no 
change,  may  I  say  most  respectfully,  in 
the  date.  Last  Thursday  it  was  Novem- 
ber 30,  and  it  still  is. 
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Mr.  DTOKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
fv,T^-  i^esldent.  here  is  the  language 
that  offers  difficulty: 

IT  the  administration  and  the  mlnorltv 
leade«hlp  give  the  word  on  the  acce^Wl  y 
nir^  f  compromise,   the   leadership  is   pre- 

^Tov^tX;.  "*""^"'  '*'"*^- "  ^  p-p^-^' 

I  did  not  finish  pointing  out  that  in 
the  earlier  statement  of  last  week,  they 
did  dea^  with  the  so-called  investment 
tax  credit.  That,  however,  does  not  ap- 
^^^  ln^t<>days  statement.   This  deals 

tne  JOth  of  November. 

r^^LKi^^''^^''b  ^  '^^""^^  arrogate  to 
myself  the  authority  actually  to  speak 

rnnc.^    administration.   The  President 
must  do  that  and,  momentarily    he  is 
out  of  the  counti-y.  I  did  summon  for 
our  meeting  today  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tre^ury.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  some  White  House  staff- 
H^ffl  ^'^''^y-  I  presume  they  would  have 
SS  also  '"  '^^^^^"^  ^°'"  *^e  adminlstra- 
Now.  a  query:  Could  we  get  the  Pres- 
Went  on  the  telephone  and  would  that 
oe  the  appropriate  thing  to  do' 

n^LtV^  ^"Pi'^  ^^^*  perhaps  the  whole 

^f.S.^i^'!  '''^'}  """^  t^^  President 
returned;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  up 
against  a  deadline,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  the  surtax  tables  but 
^.Tif°,"  *  deadline  so  far  as  the  suitax 
Itself  is  concerned. 

m^ihf  h.  ^/°^^J0"^^  kind  Of  action 
might  be  contrived.  Consequently  I  felt 
m  duty  bound,  when  the  majorityleader 
hidicated  that  he  would  like  in  fact  for 

wis  f^".i'f '"  *;?  ^'"^  ^'^^^  t^^  s""«tion 
H.^iW  T^  ^'■.?"^  ^  '^y  ^o  him  that  ac- 
tually I  could  not  speak  for  the  leader- 

sis2  Tf  'mT^^'"^  L^^  leadership,  it  con- 
Msts  of  five  members  of  the  minority 
Well.  I  have  not  talked  to  them  and  con- 
sequently. I  could  not  feel  that  I  should 
speak  to  them,  not  if  there  Ss  one  d   - 

Ply  with  that  request  of  the  minority 

olthT^^J  '^r  ^^^^^  '""  °"^  "member 
of  that  leadership,  and  no  more 

t„oi,^^''^  ^°"^^  '''^^'s  that  were  not  ac- 
tually consonant  with  some  views  I  have 
heard  expressed  today,  nor  can  I  speak 

£n  ft '.n'"^"''^'"""°"-  ^«^  ^'^^  theTea- 
son  for  summoning  those  identified  with 
the  executive  branch  for  whatever  S 
of  statement  they  might  be  able  to  make 
Accordingly,  under  those  circum- 
stances. Mr,  President,  I  cannot  say  t^t 
the  proposal  is  rejected.  I  cannot  say  that 
it  IS  accepted,  because  I  am  in  a  slLhth^ 
awkward  position  and  norquite  aWe  tJ 
say  exactly  that.  ^  ^° 

&)  that  it  would  be  pursuant  to  and 
also  responsive  to  the  very  language  of 
this  statement  from  the  joint  Sfittee 
that  I  explain  the  whole  story 

I  might  add  to  it  that,  in  my  book  this 
IS  such  an  important  thing,  one  c^'iifot 

marketrS^.';  7^^' ''  happeningTThe 
iTelfanH    ,  ^'v,^^^  uncertainty  in  busi- 

tTthaf  nnr^^'^-  ^^"^°"*  ^^"ng  that 
^1^  i    u  ""certainty  that,  somehow  be- 
clouds business  judgment   We  see  it  in 
the  trade  markets  and  in  the  prS   U 
actly  what  is  Congress  going  t^fo? 
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I  had.  of  course,  hoped  if  we  could  have 
done  this  for  6  months,  it  would  seem  a 
little  more  reasonable.  One  month  may 
not  seem  so  much.  However,  if  we  are 
deahng  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  it  takes  us 
to  the  end  of  the  first  6-month  period  If 
we  are  dealing  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
It  takes  us  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year.  It  brings  us  up  to  the  time  when 
business   begins   to  make   its   purchase 
plans,  when  it  begins  its  inventories  and 
when  It  determines  the  models  and  so 
many  other  things.  So  that  the  impact  of 
taxes  is  so  important  in  every  one  of  those 
economic  decisions  which  are  made 

That  is  why,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
so  extremely  vital.  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would  come  to  certainly  a  better  end  than 
what  appears  at  the  moment 

So.  now  what  happens  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol.  I  cannot  say 

Obviously,  this  must  come  to  their  at- 
tention and  it  could  readily  have  some 
impact  on  how  they  feel  about  going 
ahead  with  that  15-day  extension 

That  was  all  that  was  involved  this 
morning  at  the  meeting  in  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident s  Office;  namely,  how  quickly  to  get 
mat  15-day  extension,  because  there 
would  be  some  maneuvering  room  and 
we  could  take  a  further  look  in  the  hope 
that  out  of  sweet  reason  we  might  come 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
find  very  little  fault  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  said  to- 
day and  on  previous  occasions. 

He  has  been  most  gracious  and  most 
considerate.  He  has  tried  to  keep  the  door 
open  and  do  what  he  could,  and.  based 
°'\k^!=.^""'^^  °^  his  responsibility  and 
authority,  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head 
All  I  can  say.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
todays  offer— that  we  are  prepared  to 
move  without  delay  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  surtax  extension  before  the  Senate 
for  prompt  disposition— applies  not  only 
today,  but  it  appUes  to  tomorrow  and  it 
^«n  f^  to  Jhursday.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
thlf  fho.  P'-^s'^lent-and   I   understand 
that  that  has  been  done  since  he  has  left 

Int.r^T^'"'-^  ^^"^  ™^tters  of  prime 
nterest-no  pun  mtended-I  think  that 

waf  lUr  be""' ^^- ^° ''^- that  is  the 

But  I  want  to  say  on  the  part  of  the 
P.TwK*'';  "membership  of  this  body- 
and  I  thank  I  can  speak  for  practically 

Jxtend^h^-;:^''.^'  r  ^'^^  ^  ^o  is  to 
extend  the  hand  of  accommodition  to 

tWnkTh«t"H  °^  '""^  U"^t^d  States.  We 
think  that  by  extending  this  provision 

hJJ  ™?."**^'  "^^  ^'■e  helping  the  Presi- 
dent, gettmg  out  of  a  deadlock,  hving  up 
to  our  responsibilities,  and  laying  the 

f r."f  ir,°o'''  ^°"  ^  ^'^  ^efo™  hill,  af  wen 
as  a  full  12-month  surtax  extension  S 

plent^ofre"^^-   ^^'^  -nsidered^ll; 

woL^d"nif£^.iS;-r^L^^^^^^^ 
have  said  this  before-I  wUl  say  it 
again— there  is  no  politics  involved  in 
ths  accommodation,  but  I  realize  that 
t^o."•''^^'"  ^^  ^^^'^^d  and  alleged.  And 
that  IS  the  way  it  is.  That  is  the  way  you 
have  to  go.  There  is  nothing  personaf  ?n 
this  accommodation,  and  that  statement 
I  ^  sure  will  not  be  disagreed  with. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
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of  prestige  connected  with  it.  As  I  havp 

?«.  K^'V  t^^^  ''^^^'■e-  I  "'"Id  not  care 
less  about  such  things.  But  it  is  an  honest 
at^tempt  to  try  to  reach  an  accommoda- 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  the  strenuous  efforts 
he  has  made  in  this  area.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
'Mr.  Williams),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  for 
the  strenuous  and  honest  and  respectable 
efforts  he  has  made  to  try  to  reach  an 
accommodation.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
what  I  have  stated  today  bears  the  im- 
print of  the  approval  of  all  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  all  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee. 

I  would  hope  that  a  solution  to  this 
matter  could  be  found  shortly,  because  if 
nothing  is  done  by  midnight  Tliursdav 
it  IS  a  new  ball  game;  and  if  something 
IS  attempted  after  that  time,  my  guess 
would  be  that  it  would  be  very  very  diffi- 
cult to  revive  the  surtax  at  that  time. 

It  is  a  situation  in  which  I  can  well 
understand  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  finds  him- 
self. I  may  point  out  that  we  are  in  a 
dilemma  as  well. 

But  again  I  want  to  say  to  whoever 
calls  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  explains  this  situation  to  him  that 
let  it  be  clear  to  the  President  that  as  far 
as  the  loyal  opposition  is  concerned  we 
are  extending  the  hand  of  accommoda- 
tion. We  think  we  are  acting  responsibly 
We  are  quite  sure  that  if  this  accom- 
modation IS  accepted,  the  matter  of  sur- 
tax extension  and  tax  reform  of  a  mean- 
ingful nature  will  be  complied  with   in 

onJ"u°^i"^°"'  ^"  Plently  of  time  before 'the 
30th  of  November. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
irom  Louisiana  has  done  the  best  ne 
could,  to  bring  together  honorable  men 
of  differing  opinions. 

It  took  some  time  for  us  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee   to  understand  what 
those  on  the  policy  committee  had  in 
mind.  At  one  point  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  undertook  to  invite  the  policy 
committee   to   meet   with   the   Finance 
Committee  so  we  could  discuss  the  mat- 
ter and  see  if  we  could  reach  some  agree- 
ment as  to  just  exactly  what  both  groups 
were  attempting  to  do  and  to  see  if  there 
could  be  some  kind  of  agreement  as  to 
procedure  and  also  whether  there  was 
some  condition  as  to  what  the  committee 
was  expected  to  do  if  the  bill  was  to  be 
called  up. 

The  majority  leader  felt— and  I  am 
wZh'"'"!'!?''^  ''"^^^  Properiy-that  it 
Z^h1^°^  ^  ^""."vP^"  ^°^  the  policy  com- 
mittee to  sit  with  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, because  the  policy  committee  spoke 
for  Democrats  and  did  not  speak  for 
Repub  leans.  He  was  quite  wiUing  to  have 
the  policy  committee  sit  with  th-  Demo- 
ciats   on   the  Finance   Committee  and 
discuss  their  position,  because  the  policy 
committee  represented  Democrats    Ac- 
cordingly, we  did  that,  and  we  were  able 
to   come   to   an   agreement   a^   to   the 
procedure   that   we   thought   would  be 
appropriate  to  meet  the  conditions  of  all 
concerned. 

Unfortunately,  before  we  could  do  that. 
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a  motion  was  mawle  in  the  committee  to 
report  the  surtax  extension  bill  and  the 
admendments  to  it  precisely  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Two  Demo- 
crats voted  with  seven  Republicans,  and 
it  was  voted  out  9  to  8. 

Since  that  time  It  was  made  clear  that 
the  leadership  did  not  propose  to  call  up 
that  measure  until  we  were  In  a  position 
to  vote  on  a  rather  sweeping  type  of  tax 
reform  bill,  the  type  of  measure  which  is 
being  considered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  leader- 
slilp  that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
move  a  measure  which  could  carry  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  surtax,  which 
is  the  really  unpopular  provision  in  that 
bill,  as  far  as  October  31. 

After  we  met.  the  majority  leader  was 
willing  to  go  the  extra  mile,  at  my  urg- 
ing, to  suggest  that  the  date  be  Novem- 
ber 30,  and  that  we  should  have  until  Oc- 
tober 31  to  report  out  of  committee  our 
recommendations  on  reform. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  I  were  trying 
to  look  after  the  President's  business  on 
the  floor,  I  would  look  at  the  bill  and  say, 
■'Here  is  a  bill  for  $10  billion  and  the 
Democrats  are  offering  us  $4.9  billion  on 
the  surtax  extension.  They  are  telling  us 
that  they  will  help  us  get  the  other  $1.3 
billion  on  the  Investment  tax  credit  by 
repealing  that  provision,  and  they  are 
reserving  judgment  with  regard  to  about 
$3  billion  which  will  expire  unless  they 
are  accorded  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
their  amendments  and  have  the  kind  of 
reform  package  that  might  be  voted  on 
by  the  committee  or  as  sent  by  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  this  suggested 
compromise  is  agreed  on,  looking  at  it  in 
terms  of  revenue,  the  administration  will 
get  nearly  two- thirds  of  what  It  Is  asking 
for,  as  temporary  matters,  which  is  a 
generous  offering  the  Democrats  make 
when  they  insist  on  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  their  amendments  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  reforms  of- 
fered by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Senate. 

If  one  expects  those  who  take  the  view 
that  there  must  be  some  consideration 
of  tax  reform,  in  connection  with  the 
surtax  extension  bill,  to  go  any  further 
than  that,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  unreason- 
able. The  administration  is  getting  more 
than  half  of  what  it  would  like  to  have 
as  a  part  of  this  proposed  compromise. 

As  one  who  has  tried  to  help  this  ad- 
ministration get  the  revenue  necessary 
to  balance  the  budget  and  to  stabilize  the 
economy,  it  seems  to  me  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  asked  to  go  as 
far  as  they  can  be  expected  to  do  to  help 
the  administration  act  responsibly,  unless 
they  are  to  prejudice  their  chance  to 
prevail  upon  reform  proposals. 

If  the  15-day  extension  took  place, 
what  bothers  rae  is  that  in  15  days  we 
certainly  could  not  give  due  consider- 
ation to  all  the  legislative  representa- 
tions made  by  the  House.  I  have  not  even 
tried  to  understand  them,  feeling  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  until  we  got  them 
here  and  had  an  opportunity  to  let  peo- 
ple testify  on  them. 

But  the  Senate  wants  to  vote  on  that; 
at  least  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  wants  to  vote  on  those  recom- 


mendations, and  they  do  not  want  to  let 
the  administration  get  all  its  revenue 
bills  through,  to  have  its  fiscal  house 
completely  in  order,  without  having  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  amendments  Sen- 
ators want. 

That  is  not  limited  to  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  the  Senator  from  Teimessee,  or 
to  any  other  Senator.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  felt  that  the  biggest  loop- 
hole in  the  tax  law  at  this  point  is  the 
investment  tax  credit.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  felt  the  same  way.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  I  would  have  joined  to 
move  for  the  repeal  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  on  the  first  big  revenue  bill 
that  came  to  us. 

The  President  foresaw  that,  and  rec- 
ommended its  repeal  himself,  which  I 
think  was  a  very  wise  thing  for  him  to 
do.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
voted  to  do  it.  The  Democratic  policy 
committee,  almost  unanimously,  with  the 
votes  of  all  committee  members  except 
one,  went  on  record  as  favoring  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit,  as  did  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

So  we  are  pretty  much  united  as  to 
everj'thing  except  one  thing:  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  surtax  as  of 
November  30? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  wisest 
thing  to  do  and  the  best  way  to  proceed 
to  give  the  Government  the  revenue  it 
needs  would  be  to  extend  the  surtax 
until  November  30,  and  by  that  time 
we  would  expect  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive revenue  bill  before  the  Senate — in 
fact,  a  month  before  that  time — on  which 
the  Senate  could  work  its  will. 

I  think  the  leadership  has  gone  about 
as  far  as  it  could  be  expected  to  go. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  majority 
leader  would  make  an  effort  to  work 
this  thing  out  with  the  minority  leader, 
they  could  work  something  out  within 
the  general  area  on  which  there  is  agree- 
ment. It  would  seem  to  me  further  to 
ser\'e  no  purpose  at  all  to  have  a  15-day 
extension.  What  would  that  accomplish, 
except  to  make  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
another  extension?  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  want  a  92-day  exten- 
sion, or  a  60-day  extension;  they  wanted 
only  a  31-day  extension.  We  gave  them 
that.  Now  I  would  propose  that,  responsi- 
bly, we  ask  them  for  such  time  as  we 
would  require  to  act  responsibly  on  a 
measure  such  as  the  Senate  desires.  That 
is  only  fair.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  those  statesmen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  ask  us  for 
such  time  as  they  require,  and  then  deny 
us  50  percent  as  much  time  as  they  have 
spent  working  on  a  revenue  bill.  That 
is  about  par  for  the  course;  we  usually 
take  half  the  time  they  take,  but  it  docs 
pose  for  us  somewhat  of  a  difficult  task 
to  have  them  send  us  a  bill  and  expect 
us  to  make  it  law  the  day  after  they 
send  it  to  us. 

If  they  take  8  months  on  a  bill,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Senate  would  be  en- 
titled to  take  4;  or  if  they  take  6  months, 
that  the  Senate  would  be  entitled  to  3. 
But  for  us  to  take  their  bill,  on  which 
they  have  spent  7  or  8  months,  and  when, 
in  many  Instances,  they  wrote  the  bill 
after  they  had  concluded  their  hearings. 


so  no  one  had  a  chance  to  be  heard  on 
their  ideas  at  all,  and  be  asked  to  pass  it 
the  day  after  it  gets  here,  is  asking  too 
much.  It  is  also  asking  too  much  to  ask 
us  to  do  it  in  15  days. 

I  have  tried  to  be  accommodating  to 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority  lead- 
er, the  majority  on  the  committee,  and 
the  minority  on  the  committee;  and  if 
this  suggested  compromise,  which  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  has  pro- 
posed is  accepted,  no  one  will  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  we  wUl  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  the  revenue  it 
needs,  and  everyone  will  have  a  chance 
for  a  vote  on  his  proposal. 

If  Senators  want  to  have  their  amend- 
ments considered,  if  they  can  obtain  a 
majority  vote  in  connection  with  some 
legislation  which  the  President  feels 
some  need  to  sign,  they  can  do  so.  I  do 
not  think  he  can  ask  the  Democrats  who 
insist  on  tax  reforms  to  go  any  farther 
than  they  have  gone.  So  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  a  compromise  can  be 
worked  out  along  the  lines  that  have  been 
suggested  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader,  who  is  speaking  for  the 
Democratic  pohcy  committee,  and  as 
much  as  anyone  else  would  I  like  to  work 
out  some  agreement  whereby  we  could 
proceed.  But  many  of  us,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  felt  that  an 
important  part  of  this  package  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

In  all  of  the  arguments  that  we  heard 
in  the  testimony  before  our  committee 
the  testimony  was  that  this  investment 
credit  was  subsidizing  the  expansion  of 
industry  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  need 
new  plant  capacity.  It  represents  on  an 
annual  basis  about  a  S3  billion  subsidy 
for  American  industry,  something  which 
we  as  a  committee  felt  was  not  desirable. 
As  I  recall  the  vote  it  was  practically 
imanimous;  there  may  have  been  one  or 
two  votes  against  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit,  but  I  think  it  was  nearly 
unanimous,  as  I  believe  the  chairman  will 
bear  me  out. 

We  felt  this  was  a  vital  part  of  the 
measure  in  order  to  combat  inflation  at 
this  time,  because  the  repeal  of  this  7- 
percent  investment  credit  has  the  double 
objective  not  only  to  repeal  a  $3  billion 
imwarranted  subsidy  for  American  in- 
dustry, which  we  felt  at  this  time  was  not 
justified  in  the  light  of  the  revenue  con- 
dition of  the  Government,  but  also  to 
stop  encouraging  expansion  of  plant  ca- 
pacity at  a  time  when  we  do  not  need  it. 
It  puts  an  added  drain  on  the  financial 
markets  to  finance  that  new  capacity  at 
a  time  when  money  is  short,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  pushing  interest  rates  still 
higher,  and  its  retention  places  an  added 
drain  on  materials,  supplies,  labor,  and 
so  forth,  at  a  time  when  our  economy  is 
already  overheated.  Many  of  us  are  of 
the  opinion  and  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  repeal  of  this  Investment  credit  is  an 
important  part  of  any  inflation  control 
package. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  I  respect  the 
position  of  the  majority  Members  who 
want  to  make  sine  that  we  are  going  to 
get  some  meaningful  tax  reform  later, 
and  I  am  just  as  anxious  on  that  pxjint 
and  have  been  working  for  a  major  re- 
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form  of  our  tax  laws  as  long  as  any  other 
Senator.  But  I  think  there  is  a  way  that 
this  objective  can  be  met  and  satisfy  both 
sides. 

There  is  in  the  surtax  extension  bUI 
that  came  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  proposed  extension  of 
excise  taxes  on  telephones  and  automo- 
biles,  which   represents,  as  I  recall   it 
around  $2.5  bUlion  to  $3  billion  addi- 
tional revenue.  These  do  not  expire  until 
December  31.  1969.  but  they  were  to  be 
extended  another  year.  Certainly  those 
excise  taxes  are  an  important  part  of  the 
administration's  package.  To  my  knowl- 
edge there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the 
committee  who  opposed  the  extension  of 
those  excise  taxes,  and  they  do  not  ex- 
pire until  December  31;   but  they  will 
have  to  be  acted  upon  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31. 

Why   could   we   not   defer   action   on 
those  excise  taxes  and  leave  them  on 
the  calendar?  They  would  be  a  hostage 
so  to  speak,  something  that  the  admin- 
istjratlon  would  be  vitally  interested  in 
wittr action  on  their  extension  to  be  acted 
°"  ^s  a  part  of  the  major  tax  reform 
bin.  Thus,  we  could  proceed  now  to  act 
on  the  surtax  extension  and  the  repeal 
of   the   investment   credit.   If  we  could 
reach  such  an  agreement  I  would  agree 
to  withdraw  the  foundation  amendment 
which  I  have  on  the   bill  now  on  the 
Senate    Calendar,    which    is   somewhat 
controversial— although  it  is  not  contro- 
versial as  I  examine  it— and  make  that 
a  part  of  the  reform  bill,  to  be  acted  on 
at  a  later  date.  That  would  give  us  a 
clean  bill  before  the  Senate  that  deals 
only  with  the  accelerated  payments  on 
the  withholding  taxes,  and  I  would  be 
wUling,   as   one  Member   and   speaking 
only  for  myself,  to  enter  in  advance  into 
a    unanimous -consent    agreement    that 
When  that  bill  was  made  the  pending 
business  it  would  be  subject  to  only  those 
amendments  deaUng  with  the  question 
of  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the  repeal 
of  the  mvestment  tax  credit,  with  the 
further  understanding  that  no  amend- 
ment relating  to  any  other  subject  would 
be  germane;  that  would  give  us  a  chance 
to  work  our  will  on  these  two  proposals 
together.  Then,  if  it  is  the  wUl  of  the 
Senate    to    extend    the    surtax    for    1 
year.  6  months,  5  months,  or  3  months, 
that  could  be  worked  out  by  rollcaU  votes 
m  the  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  would 
be  taking  final  action  on  the  repeal  or 
nonrepeal  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit. 

By  this  advance  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  leadership  would 
be  sure  there  would  be  no  nongermane 
amendments  other  than  those  two  sub- 
jects dealt  with  on  that  bill,  i  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  such  an  arrange- 
ment and  I  think  this  couJd  be  an  area 
of  agreement. 

^L'^^  V^^";^'  though,  that  those  of  us 
who  do  feel  very  strongly  that  this  sur- 
charge should  be  extended  a  little  long- 
fL  v,^^  5-month  period  should  have 
the  nght  to  vote  on  it.  I  am  perfectly 

VJif,^  ^  ^""l^^  ''y  "^^  decisiorof  the 
Senate^  I  might  state  that,  a^  the  major- 

oi  s^/j;f'?H''^'--  \'  ''  °°'  unanimous  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  either  as  to  whether 
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it  should  be  extended  the  full  year  or 
whether  it  should  be  extended  at  all. 

At  the  same  time  the  Senate  would 
be  extended  the  privilege  of  voting  and 
deciding  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  will  or  wiU 
not  be  repealed  and  if  repealed  what 
exemptions  will  be  made.  In  that  man- 
ner American  taxpayers  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  their  plans  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  law  would  pro- 
vide. 

I  am  not  trying  to  persuade  any  Sen- 
ator as  to  how  he  should  or  should  not 
vote.  I  do  think,  however,  that  when  we 
vote  on  a  matter  as  important  as  this  we 
as  individual  Senators  should  be  able  to 
express  our  own  opinions. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  will 
not  close  the  door,  but  at  least  let  the 
faenate  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  As 
the  minority  leader  has  said  he  will  talk 
further  with  those  who  speak  for  the 
administration. 

I  am  only  speaking  for  myself.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  it  is  very  important  for 
the  Senate  to  deal  with  the  two  sub- 
jects before  any  August  recess.  Certainly 
the  Senate  will  not  take  a  vacation  and 
leave  this  tax  bill  in  abeyance 
I  nientioned  this  argument  the  other 

J^nof       nu^^"  '■^P^'^  't  again  if  the 
Senate  will  bear  with  me.  I  point  out  that 

5^^.  °P°'  ^^'^  °"  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  make  a  final  decision  now  we 
will  have  a  most  confused  situation  The 
w  ""f^K  ^'^^estment  tax  credit  is  the 
law  of  the  land  until  Congress  will  have 
taken  final  action,  whether  it  be  in  No- 
mT  be  °^  *^*tever  date  in  the  future  it 

n^J'^J  meantime  those  companies  that 
operate  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  have  no 
choice  except  to  deduct  the  investment 
tax  credit  as  they  file  their  tax  returns 
SoTfl  H^„f  ^iJ^^v?  ^^"iP'^ent  after  the 
«.  fL     u     •  r^'*^^  "^^  generally  accept 

They  will  continue  to  deduct  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  until  the  law  is  actually 

mlT.^'  ^.^^/  ^^  ''  t^«  <^se  it  is  est^ 
mated  that  by  November  this  will 
amount  to  nearly  $200  million.  As  one 

finTro'^n^f  ^^'  '^''^-  he  «'^  invest  it  in 
60-  or  90-day  Treasury  bUls  drawing  6 
percent  for  the  time  that  lapses  ultil 
Congress  is  making  its  decision  The 
company    could    draw    interest    on    the 

r'.Z''''^ J"^^'  ^°'  «0  '"O'-e  days  after 
Congress  does  act.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  choice,  based  on 
precedent,  except  to  allow  them  adequate 
time  after  final  congressional  action  to 
T-if/,^^"!"'^^'*  '■^tum  and  pay  the  tax. 
Ji^  f?^i^'"''"^°t  could  not  put  a  penalty 
on  that  company  for  a  retroactive  tax 
because  the  taxpayer  would  be  paying 
the  proper  tax  under  the  law  as  of  the 
aate  his  tax  returns  were  filed 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opmion  in  the  Senate  as  to  whether  Con- 
gress should  or  should  not  repeal  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit.  As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows,  he  and 
I  suggested  that  we  repeal  it.  However 
i?thi^^  °''^'"^f  .""^^e  its  own  decision 
either  to  repeal  it  or  not  to  repeal  it  I 
am  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Senate.  Why  not  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that  we  confine  our  actions  to  these 
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two  items  alone  and  let  the  Senate  work 
its  WiU  on  the  surtax  and  investment 
credit? 

That  is  aU  we  ask— just  a  chance  to 
vote.  Surely  the  nine  Members  compris- 
mg  the  Democratic  policy  committee  are 
not  going  to  try  forcing  their  views  on  the 
remaining  91  Senators  under  the  threat 
that  either  we  agree  in  advance  to  vote 
as  they  dictate  or  they  will  deny  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  at  all 

Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,   the  most 
urgent  thing  and  the  first  question  that 
shoiUd  be  settled  is  whether  we  will  ex- 
tend the  surtax  or  not.  If  we  bring  the 
matter  to  a  vote,  it  can  be  settled  speed- 
ily. And  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  de- 
lay   It  will  not  be  on  our  side   of  tlie 
aisle.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  while 
some  people  want  to  vote  against  the 
measure,  they  are  willing  to  vote  and  I 
think  the  votes  will  be  there. 

The  second  question  comes  on  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  There  are  people 
who  feel  that  there  are  two  sets  of 
problems  involved. 

In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  there  are  inequities  in  the  bill 
the  House  sent  us.  There  are  Senators 
who  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  alon-' 
with  a  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  but  they  are  insisting  that 
amendments  be  considered  so  as  to  clear 
up  the  inequities  contained  in  the  House 
bill. 

Other  Senators  feel  that  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  should  not  be  repealed 
completely,  at  least  insofar  as  the  trans- 
portation industry  is  concerned. 

Some  feel  that  the  railroads  need  roll- 
ing stock  or  that  the  airlines  need  addi- 
tional aircraft  which  they  must  acquire 
Some  feel  that  shipping  companies  have 
signed  contracts  relying  on  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

Many  feel  that  there  a  special  excep- 
tion should  be  allowed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the  votes 
to  repeal  it.  But  we  ought  to  separate 
the  two  matters  and  take  some  other 
revenue  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  repeal  the 
mvestment  tax  credit. 

One  came  over  today,  which  I  would 
like  to  have  held  on  the  calendar  If 
we  could  reach  some  agreement,  some 
other  bill  could  be  amended  to  take  care 
Of  the  investment  tax  credit  problem  for 
the  time  being. 

Then  industry  would  have  its  answer 
and  would  know  where  it  stands  be- 
tween now  and  November  30. 

And  as  far  as  the  investment  tax  credit 
IS  concerned,  they  would  know  where 
they  stand  forever  in  the  future. 

We  could  be  in  the  position  then  of 
guaranteeing  Senators  that  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  with  regard 
to  a  further  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
with  regard  to  an  extension  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes,  or  with  regard  to  whatever 
reform  amendment  they  want  to  offer 

That  is  what  the  policy  committee 
agreed  to  do.  to  go  along  with  those  of 
us  on  the  Finance  Committee  in  saying 
we  were  going  to  put  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  on  some  bUl  not 
specifymg  what  bill,   so  that  once   we 
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get  the  first  item  settled,  we  would  then 
have  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  second. 
However,  on  something  that  should  be 
passed  by  Thursday,  if  we  try  to  put  it 
all  together,  it  is  open  for  all  amend- 
ments. Everyone  has  a  different  point  of 
view.  Even  though  we  can  agree  on  the 
matter  of  what  we  want  to  do.  it  is 
subject  to  Senators  offering  amendments 
m  good  faith  and  dragging  the  tiling  out 
for  some  time. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  go  along  with 
an  extension  of  the  surtax  until 
November  30. 

I  would  then  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  Senator  in  finding  some  vehicle 
tliat  may  already  be  on  the  calendar  by 
which  we  may  repeal  the  investment  tax 

credit.  

When  we  get  that  big  reform  bill  here, 
we  can  go  to  work  on  that  part  of  it 
and  see  what  we  can  do  with  respect  to 
the  big  problem  which  will  take  many 
hours  of  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When  I 
said  we  could  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  limited  to  amendments  deal- 
ing with  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit  I 
meant  that  it  should  be  limited  to  those 
two  subjects.  I  did  not  mean  that  we 
would  preclude  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  a 
modification  of  either  the  investment 
tax  credit  or  the  surtax.  For  example,  if 
someone  wanted  to  change  the  formula 
for  phasing  out  the  investment  tax  credit 
as  provided  in  the  House  bill,  if  someone 
wished  to  include  an  exemption  for  some 
industry  that  he  felt  was  justified,  if 
someone  suggested  an  amendment  to  re- 
tain the  credit  with  respect  to  a  smaller 
business,  and  so  forth,  they  would  be  in 
order.  I  had  in  mind  considering  those 
amendments  on  their  merits  on  the  basis 
that  they  were  related  to  the  issue.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  period  for  which  the  sur- 
tax was  to  be  extended  or  at  what  rate. 
I  think  there  was  general  agreement 
in  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  be  repealed 
in  some  form.  However,  uncertainty 
presently  prevails  in  industiT  concerning 
the  question.  "Will  I  be  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  to  get  exempted  from  the  repeal?" 
That  is  what  I  would  like  to  settle. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  what  action 
Congress  will  ultimately  take  on  these 
two  points  is  creating  great  disturbance 
in  our  financial  markets.  This  delay  is 
only  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  why  should 
any  Senator  who  wants  to  protect  the 
transportation  industry  give  imanimous 
consent  to  vote  if  it  were  to  mean  that  he 
would  be  foreclosed  from  having  an  op- 
portunity to  protect  the  transportation 
industry? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did  not 
say  that.  They  would  be  protected  under 
this  proposed  agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  if  we  are  going  to 
follow  this  thing  through  and  it  means 
that  the  industry  must  carry  the  burden 
with  respect  to  the  investment  tax  credit 
of  filing  an  amendment  return  and  pay- 
ing the  money  back,  why  would  such  a 
Senator  give  imanimous  consent? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator misunderstood  me. 

1  said  that  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  we  could  start  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  as  it  deals  with 
the  surtax  extension  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Investment  credit. 

That  would  be  a  good  bill  with  which 
to  start.  Then  let  Senators  who  want  to 
modify  those  sections  offer  their  amend- 
ments. For  example,  some  may  wish  to 
retain  the  investment  tax  credit  for  the 
transportation  industry  then  they  could 
offer  such  an  amendment  and  have  it 
voted  up  or  down  in  the  Senate  on  its 
merits. 

It  would  be  a  germane  amendment.  It 
would  relate  to  the  subject  under  the 
agreement. 

The  nongermane  amendments  I  was 
thinking  of.  for  example,  are  the  ones 
that  are  part  of  the  reform  package. 
There  would  be  various  amendments  of 
that  sort.  I  have  a  half  dozen  of  my  own 
that  relate  to  correcting  inequities  in 
our  tax  laws.  Those  would  be  non- 
germane  on  this  bill. 

Certainly  any  amendments  dealing 
with  the  investment  tax  credit  or  the 
surtax  extension  would  be  germane. 

I  have  not  made  any  survey;  but  why 
not  tiT  to  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  it  to  amendments 
germane  to  those  two  subjects?  Why  not 
get  an  agreement  to  limit  the  debate  on 
each  amendment  so  that  there  will  be 
no  undue  delay  and  so  that  action  can 
be  expedited? 

I  am  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment There  is  an  exemption  or  two  in 
the  House  bill  relating  to  the  investment 
credit  that  I  would  like  to  have  deleted 
That  would  be  in  order  under  this  agree- 
ment. Such  amendments  can  be  consid- 
ered on  their  merits,  but  they  can  be 
disposed  of  expeditiously. 

Then  the  Senate  could  start  consider- 
ation of  the  reform  package  coming  over 
from  the  House.  The  extension  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephones 
could  be  included  as  a  part  of  that  bill. 
I  offer  this  suggestion,  that  rather  than 
make  the  final  decision  now  let  this  be 
considered  as  a  possible  area  m  which 
we    could    reach    an    agreement    under 
which  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  a  vote. 
Mr  LONG.  In  my  judgment,  any  Sen- 
ator who  is  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  is  going  the  extra  mile  to  per- 
mit that  matter  to  be  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  fashion  suggested.  He  is  going  the 
extra  mile  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
in  doing  that.  I  believe  we  might  be  able 
to  get  some  kind  of  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  on  an  extension  of  the 
surtax  to  November  30. 

But  with  regard  to  the  investment  tax 
credit.  I  should  think  that  any  Senator 
who  wanted  to  assure  the  railroads  of 
their  right  to  have  the  credit  on  their 
rolUng  stock,  or  if  he  wanted  to  correct 
certain  inequities  in  the  House  bill  which 
adversely  affect  industries  which  have 
big  investments  in  his  State,  or  if  he 
wanted  to  protect  some  other  phase  of 
the  transportation  industry,  or  if  there 
were  some  other  problem  on  which  he 
was  determined  to  win.  if  he  gave  that 
unanimous  consent,  he  would  not  be  very 
smart;  because  he  might  have  a  chance 


to  win  if  he  made  his  case  and  presented 
his  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  left  in  the  position  of  trying  to 
repeal  a  bill  that  was  a  fait  accompli  if 
he  gave  the  Senator  that  agreement  and 
let  it  go  through  the  way  it  is  likely  to 
happen  imder  such  an  agreement. 

I  do  not  think  the  majority  leader 
would  want  to  ask  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  which  Senators  would 
not  agree  had  they  been  present  to  hear 
the  request.  He  would  not  want  to  preju- 
dice them.  No  majority  leader  would 
want  to  do  that. 

I  think  the  type  of  agreement  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  But  if  he  is  talking  about  pro- 
viding the  revenue  that  this  Government 
needs  to  sustain  itself,  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  to  stabilize  the  economy, 
there  is  really  no  problem  in  getting  this 
done.  I  believe  that  proceeding  the  way 
the  Senator  would  like  to  proceed  would 
involve  a  unanimous-consent  request 
which  could  not  be  obtained— not  at  this 
time,  anyway. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  only  get  an  agreement  to 
bring  up  a  bill  for  a  vote  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate under  conditions  that  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  would  get  unanimous 
consent  of  90  Senators  that  they  all  will 
vote  as  they  dictate.  That  is  incredible. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  that  kind  of 
agreement  because  the  Senator  realizes 
that  each  Member  is  going  to  insist  upon 
the  right  to  make  up  his  own  mind  and  to 
cast  his  own  vote. 

I  think  that  what  I  have  suggested  here 
today  may  be  an  area  in  which  we  could 
get  the  matter  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  could  then  work  its  will— if  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  saw  fit  it  could 
extend  the  surtax  without  acting  on  the 
investment  credit.  Let  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  decide. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  new- 
comer to  the  Senate,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  game  that  is  being  played  by 
the  distinguished  Senators.  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  as  to  whether  the  name  of 
the  game  is  "poker,"  "brinkmanship,"  or 
the  game  that  some  of  our  reckless  teen- 
agers in  my  section  of  the  country-  play, 
called  "chicken."  In  that  game,  one  teen- 
ager will  get  at  one  end  of  the  field,  in  a 
car.  and  another  teenager  will  be  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field,  in  another  car.  and 
they  will  head  toward  each  other  at  rapid 
speed.  The  first  one  who  gives  away  is 
called  "chicken." 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
proposal  of  the  majority  leader.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  policy  committee.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  So  I  can  view  the  matter  ob- 
jectively. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Demo- 
cratic vehicle  is  not  going  to  give  way  in 
the  proposal  that  has  been  made. 

The  proposal  is  made  that  action  can 
be  taken  on  the  surtax  as  eariy  as  today 
and  that  wiU  provide  plenty  of  time  for 
passage  before  the  law  expires  on  Thurs- 
day at  midnight.  Tlie  extension  would  be 
for  5  months,  but  that  would  provide 
ample  time  for  the  consideration  of  re- 
form measures  that  all  concede  must 
come.  Tlie  administration  asks  for  the 
extension  of  the  surtax. 
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The  action  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  and  Finance  Committee  as- 
sures  that  a  vote  can  be  had  on  the 
surtax.  It  can  be  had.  possibly  today 
certainly  by  tomon-ow.  What  more  could 
the  other  side  want?  I  might  sav  paren- 
thetically, that  I  plan  to  vote"  'against 
the  extension  of  the  surtax,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  it  come  to  a  vote,  so  that  we 
might  then  proceed  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  ABM,  for  which  I  shall 
vote.  I  believe  that  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  for  5  months,  with  an  opportu- 
nity then  to  vote  on  its  furtlier  exten- 
sion, is  certainly  a  fair  and  reasonable 
proposal,  one  on  which  the  Democratic 
Pai-ty  could  certainly  go  before  the  peo- 
ple, because  if  that  proposal  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  minority  party,  and  the 
surtax  is  allowed  to  expire,  certainly  the 
blame  would  lie  at  the  door  of  the  mi- 
nority party. 

So  I  believe  that  the  Democratic  "au- 
tomobile" will  not  veer  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  that  it  is  on. 

Something  has   been   said   about  the 
malfflity  of  Senators  of  the  opposition 
party  to  speak  for  the  administration   I 
should  think  that  it  would  be  the  first 
time   that   they   have   been   unable   to 
speak  for  the  administration  if  they  are 
not  able  at  this  time  to  do  so.  To  have 
43  Senators  not  able  to  act  on  a  bill  in 
the  legislative  process  would  certainly 
mdicate  to  me  that  there  has  been  a 
great  delegation  of  power  to  the  execu- 
tive on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  majority  lead- 
er s  proposal  accepted  and  the  bill  come 
to  a  vote.  I  believe  the  proposal  Is  fair 
and  reasonable,  one  that  I  would  cer- 
tairiiy  be  willing,  as  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  Democratic  Party,  but  not  a 
member  of  either  of  the  two  committees 
to  stand  by  and  support. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  at  length,  but  I  feel  that  one 
remark  that  has  just  been  made  should 
be  answered.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
AJabama  has  not  read  carefully  the  mes- 
sage of  the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) to  the  minority  leader,  In  which 
he  made  It  specific  that  not  only  would 
the  leadership  of  the   minority  speak 
but  also  that  the  administration  would 
speak— and.  of  course,  the  administra- 
tion is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  no  one  needs  to  be  told  what  the 
present  situation  is  with  respect  to  that 

fho?r®  *f5  *''°  ^'^  <^^^«  other  things 
Uiat  I  would  want  to  make  clear  tonight 
We  have  been. regaled  in  the  last  few 
weeks  with  a  lot  of  weeping  about  tax 
reform.  I  might  tell  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they  do  not 
have  any  monopoly  on  an  Interest  in 
tex  reform.  We  have  had  Democratic 
Presidents  for  8  years.  They  had  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
from  their  party  in  Congress  for  8  years 

fh^co  ^°l  f  ^  ^°y  ^""^^t  enthusiasm  in 
those  last  8  years  for  any  tax  reform. 

I  feel  somewhat  sensitive  about  this 
because  my  own  great  former  colleague 

JIT  ^°^^^°-  ^^  ^^^  Senator  MUll- 
km.  probably— and  without  doubt  In 
my  mind-broke  his  health  and  pe^ 
haps  caused  his  death  by  working  so 
hard  on  the  last  great  tax  refonrTbiU 
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that  came  before  the  Senate,  the  tax 
reform  bill  of   1954. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  the  effort  made  in  1954  was  the 
last  attempt  at  a  tax  reform  bill 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No.  I  believe  there  was 
a  subsequent  effort.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  could  give  us  the 
date.  Was  it  1957? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  had  a  comprehensive 
bin  m  1962  and  another  comprehensive 
bill  in  1964. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  It  depends  on  what  one 
would  call  "comprehensive."  I  did  not 
call  it  comprehensive.  We  patched  up 
some  excise  taxes  and  things  of  that 
natme,  but  it  was  not  a  comprehensive 

The  last  comprehensive  bill  that  I  re- 
call, when  we  went  through  the  tax 
structure,  was  1954. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
compilmg  a  statement  on  this  matter 
However,  if  one  will  look  at  the  bills  that 
Z? .S^'^^u  J,°  ^^^2  and  1964  he  will  see 
that  those  bills  pretty  well  covered  every- 
thing in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
lar  as  income  taxes  were  concerned 
Another  act,  in  1965,  pretty  well  covered 
the  excise  tax  provisions.  I  think  one  of 
them  mcluded  more  than  10  so-called 
reforms  and  the  other  about  20  so-called 
reforms.  But  both  of  those  bills  in  1962 
and  1964  attempted  to  go  through  the 

dKM"*l'"^^?^^'""^  ^°^^-  b"t  they 
did  not  look  at  the  gift  tax  or  the  inheri- 
tance tax. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  And  they  did  not  look  at 
foundations  or  other  things 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  will  find  we 
did  something  about  foundations.  I  think 
It  was  in  the  1964  bill. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Ml".  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further'' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mi- 
^eld?  "^  ^^^  ^^^^"^  °°®^  *^^  Senator 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Ustened  attentively.  I  think  that  some- 
times m  debates  or  discussions  some  of 
the  basic  precepts  involved  get  lost  We 
are  ma  vexing  situation.  The  majority 
party  has  made  an  offer  to  be  accepted 
by  the  mmority  party.  They  have  had 
meetings  and  decided  this  is  a  conces- 
sion. As  I  read  the  offer,  it  was  an  offer 
either  to  be  accepted  immediately  or 
withdrawn.   I  did   not   realize   when   I 
heard  the  reading  of  it  that  it  could  be 
accepted  tomorrow  or  Thursday,  as  the 
benator  from  Louisiana  suggested 

For  purposes  of  clarification  I  would 
hke  to  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  to  go  back  to  the 
begmning.  As  I  recall,  there  are  two  mat- 
ters confronting  the  Senate.  One  matter 
IS  the  tax  reform,  upon  which  all  agree 
I  know  of  no  one  who  disagrees  that  we 
should  not  immediately  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  have  a  complete  and  really 
comprehensive  tax  reform. 
However,  there  is  a  separate  matter. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
subject,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  find  no  les.s 
enthusiasm  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for 
tax  reform  than  I  have  heard  expressed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  had  been  talking 
about  it  even  before  I  thought  of  i-un- 
ning  for  the  Senate. 

The  other  matter  has  to  do  with  the 
emergency  crisis  situation.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  long  haul,  but  it  ha.s 
to  do  with  the  immediate  problem  which 
has  been  building  up  over  the  years  and 
which  was  even  recognized  last  year 
when  there  was  a  joint  effort  to  try  to 
alleviate  the  situation,  which  did  not  eo 
through  the  way  it  was  planned  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  very  active  in  connection  with  that 
measure. 

This  is  an  emergency  situation  wherein 
the  President  has  asked  that  the  surtax 
be  continued.  Everybody  agrees  that  in- 
flation IS  possibly  the  most  important 
and  the  most  serious  question  we  face 
in  this  body  at  this  time.  Nobody  wants 
the  surtax.  Certainly  I  do  not  want  it  I 
think  our  people  have  been  taxed  far 
too  heavily,  and  I  think  it  is  time  we 
became  more  cautious  and  we  should 
have  better  ways   for  raising   revenue 
But  the  surtax  at  long  last  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  having  the  effect  we  all 
desire  of  slowing  down  the  inflationary 
spiral. 

These  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
matters.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  whether  I  am  correct  or 
whether  I  am  in  error. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  He  is  entirely  correct  and 
proper,  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
want  to  utilize  one  as  a  wedge  for  the 
other. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  was  to  be  my  next 
question.  Does  It  not  appear,  with  full 
realization  that  the  emergency  exist<; 
that  the  surtax  is  only  an  Instrument 
for  the  situation  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  tax  structure  on  a 
permanent  basis?  It  is  not  at  all  It  is 
merely  an  instrument  to  try  to'  stop 
inflation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  one  of  the  instru- 
ments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  one  of  the  instni- 
ments.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  that 
we  ask  that  these  be  separated  and  one 
matter  be  taken  up;  and  in  the  meantime 
there  Is  no  question  about  the  desire  to 
have  a  complete  tax  reform.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in  4 
months,  6  months,  or  a  year.  I  think  it  is 
so  Important  and  It  has  been  so  long  that 
It  Is  going  to  take  our  very  best  effort  to 
get  It  done  by  the  end  of  this  session. 
But  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
would  not  be  practical,  if  it  would  not  be 
thoughtful,  if  It  would  not  be  with  full 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  finan- 
cial structure,  and  the  welfare  of  Indi- 
vidual citizens  that  we  separate  these 
two  matters  and  decide  whether  or  not 
the  surtax  should  be  continued-    and 
that  we  should  separately  how  fast  we 
can  move  ahead  to  wi-lte  a  complete  tax 
reform? 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  continue  to  tie 
the  two  considerations  together  at  one 
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point  would  indicate  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  some  Senators.  I  know  of  no  such 
reluctance  and  I  know  of  no  such  dis- 
agreement. This  is  what  concerns  me. 
These  two  matters  aie  intermingled  in  an 
impractical  way  and  I  get  the  feeling 
there  is  a  use  of  coercion,  which  at  best 
is  not  wise  and  at  worst  it  is  not  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more.  I  was 
about  to  discuss  two  or  three  of  these 
things  which  I  feel  should  be  part  of  the 
Record  today. 

We  heard  the  important  discussion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  majority  leader.  It  was  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  15-day  extension  would  not  meet 
the  problem.  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more;  that  In  a  true  sense  the  15 -day 
extension  does  not  meet  the  problem. 
But — and  it  is  a  big  "but"  on  the  end  of 
that — the  15-day  extension  would  bring 
us  past  the  date  when  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  begin  a  summer  recess.  We  may 
have  a  little  discussion  about  that  recess 
before  we  are  through  here,  because  I  do 
not  think  we  can  mess  and  tamper  with 
the  basic  fiscal  soundness  of  the  Federal 
Government  while  we  run  off  on  a  recess. 

The  significance  of  the  15-day  exten- 
sion is  that  this  would  bring  it  to  the  15th 
of  August.  Congress  is  supposed  to  recess 
on  the  13th  of  August.  But  at  the  meet- 
ing held  at  the  White  House  a  week  ago 
this  morning  at  w-hich  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House,  and  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  both  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  were 
present,  this  matter  was  discussed  in 
great  detail. 

As  to  the  people  in  the  House.  I  must 
say  in  all  frankness  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  not 
there,  but  the  ranking  minority  member 
was.  The  next  to  the  senior  member,  next 
to  the  chairman  on  the  majority  side, 
was  there. 

At  that  time,  he  laid  out  in  no  unequiv- 
ocal language  that  we  were  tampering 
with  the  safety  of  the  Government  if  we 
did  not  pass  the  surtax  bill  for  the  entire 
year.  This  is  from  the  other  party,  not 
from  our  party. 

At  the  same  time,  four  secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  were  there.  Bob  Anderson 
was  there,  who  w-as  Secretary  of  the 
Tieasury  under  President  Eisenhower. 
Douglas  Dillon  was  there.  Henry  Fowler 
was  there.  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  last  administration,  as  well  as 
David  Kennedy,  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  They  were  all  there. 
They  said  that  passage  of  the  legislation 
on  extension  of  the  surtax  was  an  abso- 
lute "must"  for  the  continued  fight 
against  infiation. 

No  one  contends  that  the  surtax  alone 
will  cure  inflation.  It  will  not.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  means  which  will  have  to 
be  employed  to  do  that.  We  w^ill  have  to 
employ  the  means  to  cut  expenditures 
and  to  cut  wherever  we  can.  We  will  have 
to  employ  means  which  Congress  has 
been  so  reluctant  to  do.  is  the  thing  the 
majority  leader  himself  has  advocated 
time  and  again;  namely,  the  exercise  of 
legislative  oversight,  taking  some  of  the 
ill-conceived  and   rapidly   -written  laws 


which  have  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books  in  the  past  few  years,  and  no 
matter  how  meritorious  they  may  have 
been,  they  should  be  rewritten  to  the 
point  that  they  are  workable  so  that  the 
Government's  money — which  is  the 
people's  money — will  be  well  and  bene- 
ficially spent. 

The  significant  thing  that  occurred  at 
that  meeting  last  Tuesday  morning  was 
that  both  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
committed  themselves — I  repeat,  com- 
mitted themselves — to  have  a  tax  reform 
bill  passed  in  the  Hour?  before  August  13. 
when  we  adjourn. 

Thus,  when  we  considered  the  15-day 
extension  in  that  context,  it  means  that, 
at  that  time,  for  those  people  who  say. 
"Well.  I  want  to  be  assured  of  tax  reform 
before  I  vote  on  a  surtax."  it  means  that 
those  people — those  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  which  they  have  a  majority — 
could  have  a  meaningful  tax  reform  bill 
in  the  Senate  by  the  time  we  adjourned. 

Whether,  with  the  action  taken  today, 
we  will  still  see  those  pledges  lived  up  to, 
I  am  not  sui-e.  Upon  the  basis  that  the 
surtax  was  a  vital  necessity  in  this 
country,  they  made  that  flat  commit- 
ment there,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  and 
eveiy  one  of  them  intended  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  it  is  the  opinion 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Colo- 
rado that  it  is  not  necessarj-  the  two  con- 
siderations be  tied  together? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  see  how  they 
need  to  be  tied  together,  because  there 
are  other  so-called  tax  reforms  in  the 
surtax  bill.  The  continuation  of  the  ex- 
cise tax.  of  course,  is  not  a  tax  reform, 
but,  for  example,  there  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  investment  credit  and  also 
provision  for  a  low-income  allowance  for 
individuals  and  for  other  purposes. 

Before  the  House  passed  that  bill,  it 
was  only  passed,  as  I  recall,  by  a  majority 
of  five  votes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Five  votes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Before  they  passed  that 
bill,  they  had  to  put  in  those  two  re- 
forms, granting  some  3  million  persons 
in  this  coimti-j-  in  the  lower  income 
brackets  relief  from  income  tax,  and  then 
the  repeal  of  investment  credit. 

Tliey  had  to  put  those  two  reforms  in 
the  bill  when  it  came  over  here.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Williams  )  had 
another  one  with  relation  to  foundations 
which  he  has-  shown  great  statesman- 
ship, I  believe,  in  stating  that  he  was 
willing  to  waive  his  position  temporarily 
if  we  could  move  this. 

Knowing  how  strongly  he  feels  about 
that  particular  amendment,  I  think  he 
should  be  congratulated  upon  his  great 
and  generous  offer  to  remove  that  partic- 
ular amendment  so  that  we  can  move  for- 
w-ard  on  this  bill. 

There  is  another  point  I  think  we 
should  make,  that  the  surtax  will  raise 
approximately  $7.5  billion.  With  the  pro- 
posal made  today,  that  will  be  reduced 
to  about  $4.1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  do  that 
have  got  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 


what  cuts  will  have  to  be  made  in  many 
of  the  social  problems  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  this  coimtry  today. 

I  have  been  examining  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  have  been  sitting  in  on 
the  hearings  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing member,  appeals  for  money  for  ur- 
ban affairs,  model  cities,  for  section  235 
funds,  and  section  236,  the  interest  sub- 
sidy funds.  This  administration  is  put- 
ting more  money  into  them  than  has 
ever  been  done  before.  Yet,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  when  we  come  to  Novem- 
ber and  we  do  not  have  the  assurance 
of  the  income  from  the  surtax  to  take 
care  of  that? 

Something  will  have  to  give  at  that 
time.  The  ones  we  will  hear  the  most 
from,  the  ones  who  will  speak  the  loudest 
at  that  time  will  be  the  same  ones  who 
are  in  the  Chamber  here  saying  that  we 
need  more  money  in  the  cities  and  ghet- 
tos and  for  social  services.  Tliey  will  be 
those  who  in  December,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  will  be  talking  the 
loudest  that  we  have  got  to  do  more  for 
these  people.  Yet,  today,  if  we  go 
through  with  this  plan,  we  will  be  chop- 
ping off  S3. 4  billion  which  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  carry  on  the  various 
services. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain that  I  had  a  clear  understanding, 
that  the  entire  dilemma  as  it  appears 
to  me.  and  the  reason  it  is  taking  this 
unique  form  at  this  time  is  caused  by  the 
decision  to  tie  the  necessary  crisis  con- 
sideration of  the  surtax  to  what  we  all 
agree  has  been  a  long  needed  attempt  to 
do  a  complete  rewriting  job  of  the  en- 
tire tax  bill.  Had  these  not  been  tied  to- 
gether, the  condition  that  exists  now. 
at  this  nth  hour  decision— almost  on  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  basis — would  not 
have  prevailed.  Is  that  a  fair  statement 
of  fact? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
The  other  body.  I  think,  has  exercised 
good  judgment  and  has  attacked  the  sur- 
tax problem  first.  As  I  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  in  order  to  get  that  through 
the  House,  they  had  to  put  certain  tax 
reform  provisions  in  that  bill,  which  they 
did.  particularly  on  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  taking  3  million  low-income 
people  off  the  tax  rolls  of  this  countrj- — 
a  provision,  incidentally,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  the  President.  So  they  acted 
upon  that  first.  They  apparently  did  not 
have — and  I  frankly  do  not  think  a  delib- 
erative body  of  this  kind  could  consider 
intelligently — a  comprehensive  tax  bill  to 
raise-  revenue  and  a  t^  reform  bill.  It 
would  take  weeks  and  weeks  and  months. 

We  may  all  have  different  ideas  about 
what  constitutes  reform.  I  suppose  that 
there  would  be.  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  all  the  variations  one  could  think 
of  about  what  constitutes  tax  reform. 
But  we  know  that  some  reforms  are 
needed.  We  know  it  is  unconscionable 
that  any  American  could  so  invest  his 
money  that  he  could  walk  away  from  any 
tax  at  all  while  living  in  luxury.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  justice.  It  has  never  been 
my  idea  of  justice,  anyway. 

That  is  what  they  are  trj-ing  to  do  in 
the  House  on  that  second  tax  bill— take 
care  of  the  investment  tax  credit,  about 
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which  there  was  so  much  hue  and  cry 
and  take  care  of  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  we  cut  3  million  low-income 
people  oflf  the  tax  rolls. 

Then  they  turned  around  and  tackled 
a  tax  reform  bill.  I  know,  of  my  personal 
knowledge,  that  they  have  been  working 
like  beavers— I  hope  they  do  not  take 
umbrage  at  that  term;  that  Is  the  word 
we  use  when  we  consider  somebody  work- 
mg  hard  to  try  to  flill  the  commitment 
which  was  made  by  both  Uie  Democrats 
and  Republicans  at  the  White  House 
meeting  a  week  ago  today— to  have  that 
tax  reform  bill  brought  here  by  the  time 
we  adjourn. 

While  it  is  not  a  significant  reform 
or  anytliing  of  that  sort,  that  is  why 
the  continuation  for   15  days  becomes 
very  important.  Those  who  say,  "I  want 
to  see  a   tax  reform  within  my  grasp 
before  I  vote  for  a  surtax,"  can  have  a 
reform  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  can  be  re- 
ferred  to    the   Finance   Committee,   of 
which   the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  chairman.  They  have  the 
-  majority  to  vote  that  bill  out  of  the  com- 
mittee almost  at  their  will.  But  they  will 
have  that  bill  here.  So  it  cannot  be  said 
that   anybody   is    blocking   them   from 
havmg  a  reform  bill.  The  commitment 
was  made  that  morning  that  it  would  be 
here. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  talk  in 
circles  around  here  to  the  effect,  "You 
cannot  have  a  surtax  because  I  want  to 
be  assured  of  reform."  I  cannot  assure 
them  of  reform,  as  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  but  surely  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  tiie  Finance 
Committee  can  assure  them  that  they 
wUl  have  a  reform  bUl  before  we  adjourn 
this  year. 

There  is  a  lot  of  other  mischief  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
a  while  ago,  mentioned  some  of  the  un- 
certainties and  difficulties,  not  the  least 
of  which  IS  that  with  the  uncertainty  in 
the  tax  situation  people  are  hedging 
against  inflation.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
mflaUon.  the  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  things 
that  a  person  will  use  in  his  business  and 
stockpUe  them  for  the  future,  because 
prices  are  going  up. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Having  had  some  ex- 
perience in  business,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  business  that  operates  on  a  projec- 
tion as  short  as  4  months 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Neither  do  I 
^L  MURPHY.  I  do   not   think   this 
woi^d  do  anything  except  cause  utter 
confusion,  when  there  is  already  enough 
confusion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Even  my  comer  di'Ug- 
gist  does  not  operate  on  as  short  a 
projection  as  4  months. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Particularly  with  the 
ending  date  about  the  end  of  the  year  I 
fail  to  understand  it.  The  longer  I  con- 
sider It,  the  more  I  am  afraid  it  is  going 
to  comphcate  matters,  rather  than  help 

Mr  AIXOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  help  and  his  remarks  be- 
cause they  are  very  meaningful 

I  would  just  like  to  conclude  with  two 
01  three  obsei-vaUons.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  November  30  date  causes  a  lot 
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of  difficulties.  What  it  actually  means  is 
that  every  coiporatlon  is  going  to  have 
to  proceed  on  an  eleven- twelfths  year 
and  a  one-twelfth  year  basis. 

As  I  understood  the  majority  leader 
this  afternoon,  what  they  are  proposing 
is  to  consider,  at  a  later  time,  the  sui-tax 
before  it  expires  again.  Well,  all  that  is 
done  is  to  compound  uncertainty  in  this 
country,  u  we  create  an  atmosphere  of 
certainty  as  to  what  was  going  to  be 
done  in  the  surtax  area,  and  resolve  the 
question  of  the  investment  credit,  and 
resolve  the  tax  situation  as  to  poor  in- 
dividuals who  certainly  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a  tax  on  the  incomes  they  have,  but 
who  by  our  laws  are  required   to  pay 
an  income  tax,  then  I  think  we  would  be 
taking  another  step  toward  curing  the 
inflationary  problem. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  infla- 
tion is  not  just  something  people  talk 
about;  inflation  has  been  said  to  be  the 
crudest  tax  of  all.  No  matter  how  we  go 
about  it,  a  poor  man  cannot  meet  infla- 
tion. The  man  who  has  a  great  deal  of 
money  can  invest  in   certain   types   of 
securities  and  make  money  and  get  rich 
as  hundreds  of  them  have  in  an  infla- 
tionary period.  I  would  say  it  is  not  an 
overstatement.  I  do  not  say  this  is  tine 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  there  are  people  in  this 
country— many  of  them,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  them— who  are  just  hoping  to 
God  that  the  Senate  does  not  pass  a 
surtax    extension,    because    they    want 
more  inflation.  They  have  perfected  the 
techniques    of    making    money    out    of 
inflation. 

So  we  have  the  uncertainty.  We  have 
the  mischief  that  is  going  to  be  caused 
by  corporations  having  to  operate  on  a 
eleven-twelfth-year  and  a  one-twelfth- 
year  basis.  Most  of  all.  we  have  done  any- 
thing for  tax  reform. 

When  the  people  from  the  other  body 
got  up  last  week  and  said,  "We  will  have 
a  tax  reform  bill  In  the  Senate  by  Au- 
gust 13,  when  we  adjourn,"  I  believed 
them.  I  beUeve  only  the  occmrence  of  a 
cataclysm  or  a  catastrophe  could  keep 
us  from  having  such  a  bUl  by  that  time 
That  being  so,  I  really  cannot  see  any 
justification  for  the  argument  that  we 
must  have  a  tax  reform  biU  on  the 
Senate  calendar  before  we  consider  the 
surtax  extension. 

With  the  assurance  that  has  come  not 
only  from  Members  of  my  party  but 
from  the  ranking  Members  of  their  owti 
party  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
It  would  make  much  more  sense  to  put 
the  surtax  extension  to  the  first  of  the 
year,  because  they  have  assurance  that 
^^py  are  going  to  have  a  tax  refoim  bill 
Let  them  vote  on  Individual  items.  Each 
individual  amendment  is,  of  course   up 
to  every  Senators'  own  conscience.  But 
the  bm  will  be  here.  For  that  reason, 
there  is  not  any  justification  for  not 
ext«iding  the  surtax  now  until  the  first 
of  the  yesw.  at  the  minimum 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor 
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today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  THURSDAY  JULY 
31,  AT  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  completion  of  business  on  tomorrow 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11:30  on  Thursday  morning  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR AIKEN  ON  THURSDAY  JULY 
31,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  up- 
on the  completion  of  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
on  Thursday  morning  next,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Aiken  )  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
THURSDAY.  JULY  31,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  completion  of  the  address  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  *Mr 
Aiken)  on  Thursday  morning  next,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
moiTiing  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  rat  6 
o  clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesdav 
July  30,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
^^' 1  ^^  unanimous   consent   that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nommations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  July  29. 1969: 

Special   Representative  fob  Tbadk 

NECOTIATIONa 

Cai-1  J.  Gilbert,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiarj-. 

Housing   and   Urban   Development   Act   of 
1968    Corporation 

Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Incorporator  of  the  corporaUon  authorized 
by  section  902(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Thomas  Hal  Clarke,  of  QeorgU  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  U»ii  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1973. 


July  29,  1969 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Baruch  KorfT,  Congregation 
Agudath  Achlm,  Taunton,  Mass.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  we  humbly  acknowledge 
Thy  gifts  to  mankind  and  the  divine 
image  with  which  Thou  hast  endowed 
us;  the  ability  to  endeavor  and  the  for- 
titude to  strive  with  wisdom  for  the  abid- 
ing glory  of  human  life. 

We  beseech  Thee.  Father  of  all  men, 
to  strengthen  and  motivate  this  august 
body  of  our  Nation's  legislators  to  meet 
the  trials  of  life  and  liberty.  May  their 
faith  and  vision  lead  them  to  work  to- 
gether with  resolution,  and  speed  the 
approach  of  Thy  kingdom  on  earth.  May 
they  brave  every  hardship  Thy  will  to 
perform  and  proclaim  Thy  sovereignty 
in  witness  of  Thy  truth. 

Bless  our  Nation,  Almighty  God,  keep 
us  ever  steadfast  and  just  that  no  weapon 
formed  against  us  may  prosper  and  no 
adversary  endure. 

For  the  roadway  our  forefathers 
charted  we  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O 
Lord,  who  has  called  this  Nation  in 
righteousness  and  set  it  for  a  light  among 
the  planets. 

How  goodly  is  our  portion; 

How  blessed  our  lot ; 

How  beautiful  our  heritage. 

Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


School  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
helping  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally 
retarded.  His  visits,  counsel,  and  p>atient 
understanding  as  well  as  his  personal 
dedication  have  again  achieved  wide  re- 
spect since  his  efforts  far  exceeded  the 
normal  duties  of  chaplain. 

It^is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention 
his  other  accomplishments  and  honors, 
but  I  would  like  to  note  that  Rabbi  Korff 
has  served  as  director  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  To  Save  the  Jewish  People  of 
Europe  during  World  War  II;  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  as  Ad- 
viser to  the  War  Refugee  Board ;  was  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  for  the  Political 
Action  Committee  for  Palestine.  In  1942 
he  was  awarded  the  Good  Will  Cup  of  the 
New  York  State  Interfaith  Movement 
and  since  that  time  has  received  many 
other  honors  and  distinctions. 

Again,  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  for 
this  body  to  have  Rabbi  Korff  as  our 
chaplain  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  BARUCH  KORFF 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  to  welcome  as  our 
chaplain  today  Rabbi  Baruch  Korff,  who 
has  served  as  the  spiritual  leader  to  the 
Congregation  Agudath  Achim  in  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  and  surrounding  towns  for 
15  years.  Besides  being  a  noted  Talmudic 
scholar.  Rabbi  Korff  has  generated  dur- 
ing his  years  in  Taunton  a  renaissance 
in  the  Jewish  community  and  has 
achieved  wide  reknown  for  his  varied 
activities  and  achievements. 

Rabbi  Korff  is  not  only  personally  in 
demand  as  a  speaker,  but  he  has  brought 
to  Taunton  numerous  other  distin- 
guished speakers  to  enrich  and  challenge 
both  the  congregation  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  He  is  known  and 
respected,  too.  for  his  great  gift  as  a 
teacher,  and  many  seek  his  counsel  and 
guidance,  particularly  the  yoimg  people. 
Pew  men  have  managed  to  establish  such 
a  rapport  with  the  youth  of  today,  and, 
in  fact,  Rabbi  Korff  has  recently  been 
named  to  a  special  mayor's  board  to 
study  the  problems  of  youth  and  drug 
addiction. 

For  15  years.  Rabbi  Korff  has  also 
served  as  chaplain  to  the  Taimton  State 
Hospital  and  the  Paul  A.  Devers  State 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  POPU- 
LATION GROWTH  AND  THE  AMER- 
ICAN FUTURE 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  task  force  on  earth 
resources  and  population.  I  strongly  com- 
mend the  proposal  of  President  Nixon  for 
a  National  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  give  the 
creation  of  the  Commission  their  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  President's  statement  emphasizes, 
I  think  very  rightly,  the  important  tie, 
too  little  realized,  between  population 
growth  and  its  tragic  problems  of  starva- 
tion and  undernourishment,  social  dis- 
order, environmental  destruction,  poor 
education,  and  ill-housing.  For  this  rea- 
son, as  the  President  pointed  out,  the 
structure  of  the  Commission  must  be 
flexible;  because  of  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fects and  abundant  problems  with  which 
the  Commission  must  deal,  it  is  desirable 
that  Congress  allocate  for  the  Commis- 
sion an  expansionary  budget. 

A  serious  lack  of  coordination  charac- 
terizes the  efforts  of  the  numerous  agen- 
cies and  groups  which  are  presently 
dealing  with  population  planning  and 
family  planning,  both  domestically  and 
overseas.  Under  a  National  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future,  we  can  proceed  to  coordinate  and 
correct  this  significant  defect. 

It  is  doubly  desirable,  in  view  of  the 
upcoming  1970  census,  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  created  as  soon  as  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  census  data  which 
wiU  be  available. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  activity  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  Its  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  tax  reform  and  to  learn 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  to- 
ward completing  a  bill  for  action  by  the 
House.  Many  of  the  items  ha  je  demanded 
treatment  for  a  long  time.  Thece  include 
the  requirement  that  no  taxpayer  capable 
of  paying  a  tax  should  escape,  the  broad 
principle  that  the  tax  burden  be  spread 
equitably  among  taxpayers,  and  that 
every  attempt  be  made  to  prevent  the 
average  individual  taxpayer  from 
shouldering  an  unfair  share  of  the  com- 
mon burden  while  taxwise  individuals 
or  organizations  took  advantage  of  un- 
foreseen loopholes. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  increase  in 
tax  revenues  which  will  come  from  the 
introduction  of  these  reforms,  it  is  my  be- 
lief and  recommendation  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  these  revenues  be  used  to 
increase  the  standard  exemption  of  the 
individual  taxpayer.  While  it  is  true  that 
an  increase  in  the  exemption  requires 
very  substantial  revenues  from  other 
sources,  nevertheless  it  appears  quite 
possible  for  a  sizable  increase  to  be  made 
and  it  is  my  judgment  that  an  increase  in 
this  area  would  be  fair  to  the  individual 
taxpayer  and  not  disruptive  of  orcerly 
financing. 

The  individual  taxpayer,  most  of  whose 
income  is  derived  from  personal  earnings. 
is  in  an  exposed  position  and  cannot 
escape  the  tax  bite.  It  is.  therefore,  only 
fair  that  when  we  eliminate  some  of  the 
loopholes  and  tax  havens  we  should  give 
the  benefit  to  the  individual  who  has 
suffered  from  the  discrimination. 

I,  therefore,  urge  Mr.  Speaker  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  the  final  writeup  of  the 
tax  bill  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
increase  the  individual  exemption  and 
thus  strike  a  blow  for  equaUty  of  tax 
treatment. 


RAISE  THE  TAXPAYER'S 
EXEMPTION 

'Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Boll  No.  127] 

Anderson,  Daw-son  Moorhead 

Tenn.  Evlns.  Tenn.  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ashley  Gallagher  Ottlnger 

Boggs  Gray  PoweU 

Bow  Halpern  Held.  N.Y. 

Brasco  Hanley  Riegle 

Broobi  Hanna  Rosenthal 

Burton,  Utah      Harsha  Ruppe 

Carey  Hubert  Scheuer 

Celler  Klrwan  Stuckey 

Clark  Llfiscomb  Teague,  Tex. 

ClauRcn,  Lloyd  Wampler 

Don  H.  Lujan 

Daddarlo  Ml  n  shall 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Thfere  was  no  objection. 


RABBI  BARUCH  KORPF 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
exterrdhis  remarks.) 

Mr: -ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,   I   was   deeply   moved   by   the 
opening  prayer  delivered  this  morning 
by  one  of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of 
American  Jewry.   Rabbi   Baruch   Korff 
I  have  known  Rabbi   Korff  for  many 
years  going  back  to  the  days  when  we 
met  in  the  common  cause  of  aiding  the 
victims  of  the  Nazis  and  establishin.?  an 
independent  State  of  Israel.  Rabbi  Korff 
was    an    adviser   to   the   War   Refugee 
Board  established  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  in  that  capacity,  lent  great  sup- 
port to  our  efforts  to  establish  a  refugee 
camp    at    Oswego,    N.Y.    His    devotion 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust  never  waned  and  our  paths 
crossed  constantly  in  those  years  through 
the  Political  Action  Committee  for  Pal- 
estine. He  was.  and  is.  a  truly  dedicated 
man.  It  is  very  fitting  that  Rabbi  Korff 
is  here  today  for  this  marks  his   15th 
anniversary   with  his   regional   congre- 
gation, Agudath  Achim  in  Taunton  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  his  15th  anniversary  as 
chaplain  with  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal   Health    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  still  giving  of  him- 
self  that   this   world   may   be  a   better 
place  for  all  men.  To  my  old  friend  I 
would  just  like  to  say  how  good  it  is 
that  he  is  here  today.  Shalom 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr^  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 

"}'!^^.^^  ^^^  ^^°^e  House  on  the  State 
ot  the  Umon  for  the  consideration  of  the 
f       <H.R.  13111)  making  appropriations 
M     ,^the    Departments    of    Labor,    and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1970,  and  for  other  purposes 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours  the 
tune  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr 
Michel  )  and  myself 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13111,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Floods  will  be 
recognized  for  l  Vz  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  '/a  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
one  you  have  been  waiting  for.  This  is  the 
one  you  have  read  about,  and  this  is  the 
one  you  have  talked  about.  This  is  the 
one  you  have  been  talked  to  about. 

The  labor,  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  totals 
$16,651,000,000.  But  this  Is  only  part  of 
the  iceberg  which  is  above  the  water. 

Now  you  take  your  copy  of  the  report 
that  you  have — that  you  may  have  in 
your  office  or  you  may  have  here.  I  direct 
your  attention  to  pages  44  and  45  of  the 
report.  You  will  read  that  the  perma- 
nent—now   hear    this— the    permanent 
obligational  authority  for  the  two  de- 
partments and  related  agencies  which  is 
mostly  trust  funds,  totals  $47,815,000,000 
Did  you  hear  that  figure?— $47  815  - 
000,000.  I  want  you  to  hear  these  figures 
because  very  few  of  you  have  heard  them 
before. 

The  total  amount  of  the  funds  in  the 
1970  budget  for  these  two  departments 
and  related  independent  agencies— now 
wait  until  you  hear  this— is  $64,466  000  - 
000— $64  billion.  ' 

Well,  it  does  not  take  very  much  imagi- 
nation to  foresee  that  this  budget— and 
properly  so— will  very  soon  exceed  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense  I 
have  been  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  It  was  organized  right  after  Worid 
War  n.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  that 
budget  either. 

Well,  I  hate  war— a  great  President 
also  said- and  as  as  a  great  American 
general  said,  "War  is  hell."  Of  course  it 
IS.  If.  and  when,  with  the  help  of  God  this 
can  of  worms  in  Vietnam  is  finished  I 
would  expect  to  see  this  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  cut  $20  billion  I 
will  demand,  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, that  at  least  S5  billion  come 
tato  the  budget  for  Labor  and  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  people  will  demand  that  and  I 
hope  and  pray  it  will  happen 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  if  we  can 
afford  a  war,  then  we  can  afford  all  these 
increases  people  are  talking  about  for 
education,  health,  and  other  domestic 
programs,  and  if  we  can  go  to  the  moon 
then  we  can  afford  this  and  we  can  af- 
ford that. 
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The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  a  war  in  Vietnam— now— and  in  my 
judgment  there  will  be  for  the  life  of 
this  specific  appropriation  bill  we  have 
before  us  today,  June  30,  1970.  It  pains 
me  to  say  that  I  believe  there  will  be  a 
war.  This  bill  must  face  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Do  not  come  down  here  today  and 
say,  "Oh,  we  have  a  war.  If  we  could 
afford  the  war.  then  we  could  afford  this 
and  this  and  this."  You  cannot.  You  can- 
not. 

Some  say  we  wasted  bilUons  on  a  shot 
to  the  moon?  This  House  voted  for  every 
dime  for  the  shot  that  went  to  the  moon 
Thanks  be  to  God,  it  was  a  success  But 
you  must  pay  for  it,  whether  you  like 
It  or  not,  and  you  must  pay  for  this  war 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And  I  do  not 
like  It.  How  do  you  like  that?  But  those 
are  the  facts.  So  let  us  have  a  minimum 
of  breast-beating  dehors  the  facts  as  I 
have  just  stated  them. 

Here  is  another  fact  that  most  people 
do  not  realize.  Wait  until  you  hear  this 
Of  the  $16,600,000,000  in  this  bill 
$9,600,000,000  is  for  uncontrollable  items' 
Do  you  know  that?  More  than  half  of 
this  bill  Is  uncontrollable  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Is  that  not 
something?  It  is  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  public  assistance,  payments  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  and,  oh  a 
long  list.  I  shall  not  recite  the  Utany'of 
the  long  list  of  grants  that  are  uncon- 
trollable. You  know  them.  You  voted  for 
them  all  in  various  legislative  bills. 

This  committee,  however,  is  recom- 
mending no  phony  cuts.  Oh,  that  has 
been  the  practice  here  for  years,  for  many 
appropriation  subcommittees  to  come 
down  here  and  boast,  "We  have  cut  the 
budget  X  millions  of  dollars."  Those 
statements  on  these  so-called  uncontrol- 
lable items  are  as  phony  as  a  three-dollar 
bill.  This  is  not  a  phony  subcommittee 
or  full  committee.  There  are  no  phony 
cuts. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  almost  $64  5 
bilhon  in  the  budget  for  these  agencies 
there  is  only  $7  billion  that  is  controllable 
under  our  appropriation  process — $7  bil- 
lion out  of  neariy  $65  billion  is  all  we 
can    talk    about    today.    Is    that    not 
astounding?  Do  we  see  what  is  going  to 
happen   to   our   appropriation   process? 
Out  of  $64.5  billion,  we  can  control  about 
$7  billion.  So  we  are  not  so  important 
are  we?  That  is  only  $7  billion.  Think 
about  that.  See  what  we  are  doing'  We 
should  be  very  careful  today,  should  we 
not? 

Everyone  knows  this  is  a  tough  year  so 
far  as  the  Federal  budget  is  concerned 
and  that  we  have  to  economize  where- 
ever  it  is  reasonably  possible.  This  we 
know.  We  have  been  voting  for  that  all 
this  long  year.  However,  the  committee 
has  not  been  blind  to  the  great  need  for 
proper  financing  of  the  important  pro- 
grams, the  most  important  programs.  We 
have  not  ignored  them,  nor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   do   we   consider    the    President's 
budget   sacrosanct— not   for   a   minute. 
This  is  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  budget  is  no  sacred  cow  for  us  We 
can  just  take  a  glance  at  the  table  at 
the  end  of  the  report,  and  it  will  reveal 
many  pluses  and  many  minuses  where 
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our    committee,     Mr.     Chairman,    has 
worked  its  will  on  this  budget. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  are  recommending  a 
net  increase  over  the  budget  request — 
over,  through  the  ceiling.  We  have,  but 
with  a  rule  of  reason. 

Oh,  there  is  an  invitation  to  be  dra- 
matic. A  great  invitation  exists  to  be  dra- 
matic with  the  subjects.  They  just  drip 
with  it,  do  they  not?  Can  the  Members 
imagine  me  not  taking  advantage  of  a 
dramatic  opportunity?  God  save  the 
mark.  It  is  strength  of  character,  indeed. 
Well,  we  have  resisted.  We  have  ap- 
plied the  rule  of  reason  when  we  went 
above  the  budget.  There  are  gross  in- 
creases here  totaling  over  $277  million, 
and  almost  all  of  it  is  accounted  for  by 
what?  By  hospital  construction  and  the 
various  line  items  in  education. 

I  am  against  education?  I  married  a 
schoolteacher.  Can  Members  imagine  me 
being  against  education?  Why,  I  would 
die  without  the  priest.  In  my  hometown 
of  Wilkes-Barre  they  are  going  to  dedi- 
cate, with  very  sound  judgment,  in  Octo- 
ber, a  $3.5  million  elementary  school 
named  after  Daniel  J.  Flood.  I  think 
that  is  great.  Do  Members  not  agree  with 
me?  That  is  to  be  done  in  a  couple  of 
months.  I  am  against  education?  How 
silly  can  we  get? 

It  is  just  how  far  are  we  going  to  go. 
Tliere  is  no  greater  bleeding  heart  in 
this  whole  committee  than  mine  about 
education — but  there  is  reason,  not  just 
emotions  and  theatrics  and  big  figures. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  go  to  some 
of  the  individual  items  in  the  bill.  There 
are  over  100  appropriation  items  in  this 
bill,  and  Members  will  be  pleased  to  know 
I  am  not  going  to  parade  through  all  of 
them. 

It  would  go  on  like  Tennyson's  brook. 
In  total  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
there  is  an  actual  slight  cutback  from 
the  1969  level  except  for  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  activities,  and 
that  we  are  for,  beginning  with  me.  You 
know  where  I  come  from.  I  know  the 
need  in  the  coalfields. 

For  MDTA  we  recommend  a  cut  of 
$20  million  in  the  request  of  $675  million, 
but  we  are  still  putting  in  this  bill  an  in- 
crease of  $248  million  above  1969.  Now. 
as  the  saying  goes.  "Tliat  ain't  hay." 

This  increase,  by  the  way,  is  almost 
entirely  for  two  programs.  One  is  the 
now  well-known  and  very  successful 
JOBS,  the  JOBS  program,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, started  by  the  Ford  people. 
They  made  a  great  presentation  to  our 
committee.  We  were  very  impressed  last 
year.  They  are  going  well.  They  are  do- 
ing well.  The  private  sector  has  manned 
the  barricades  in  this  JOBS  program  all 
through  this  Nation.  There  is  no  horizon 
to  what  good  that  program  can  bring, 
no  horizon.  I  am  amazed,  frankly,  that 
it  has  been  embraced  so  generally  by 
the  private  sector  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Is  that  not  good? 

And  there  is  what  we  call  the  CEP. 
which  is  the  concentrated  employment 
program,  the  job  training  programs  back 
in  the  communities.  I  have  one  In  mine. 
It  Is  a  wonderfvd  thing.  Many  of  you 


have  such  programs  In  your  districts.  I 
am  sure  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  mine. 

The  revised  budget  contains  a  re- 
quested Increase  of  $2  million  and  130 
positions  for  the  Labor-Management 
Services  Administration.  By  the  way.  if 
you  are  looking  at  your  reports,  that  is 
on  page  6. 1  see  some  of  you  have  reports 
out.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  on  page 
6.  so  you  can  read  while  I  am  talking, 
if  you  wish. 

This  is  for  the  organized  crime  pro- 
gram. The  justifications  for  the  proposed 
budget  state,  and  I  quote: 

A  large  number  (about  150.000  annually) 
of  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Labor  Management  and  Welfare  Pension  Re- 
ports contaiu  a  wealth  of  Information  es- 
sential in  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
Typical  of  this  information  are  the  names 
of  persons  who  administer  and  control  over 
$100,000,000,000  of  the  welfare  and  pension 
funds,  as  well  as  the  fees  paid  to  such  per- 
sons as  brokers  agents,  accountants,  attor- 
neys, and  others.  The  reports  also  contain 
information  as  to  party-ln-lnterest  trans- 
actions. In  the  fight  against  organized  crime 
this  Information  Is  not  only  invaluable,  it 
Is  indispensable. 

With  this  we  agree.  As  deputy  attor- 
ney general  in  charge  of  prosecution  of 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  know 
what  this  means.  Others  have  been  pros- 
ecutors and  share  this  view.  I  see  my 
friend  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews)  is 
present.  He  knows,  as  do  many  of  you; 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  this. 

While  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
never  before  called  to  the  committee's 
attention  any  significant  problem  in  this 
specific  area,  it  is  obvious  that  a  poten- 
tial for  serious  crime  does  exist  in  this 
area.  However,  all  those  reports,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  public  information,  and 
they  certainly  are  readily  available  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  use  in  their 
law  enforcement  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  will  ex- 
pect the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  co- 
operative with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  their  activities  against  organized 
crime,  but  it  feels  that  the  main  respon- 
sibility in  this  area  is  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
becomes  so  heavily  involved  as  proposed 
in  this  request.  Every  record  Justice 
wants  is  a  public  record,  and  we  will  help 
them  get  it.  There  should  be  no  problem. 

Now,  going  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
"Consumer  protection  and  environmen- 
tal health  services,"  here  there  are  in- 
ternal adjustments.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
engaged  in  organizations  and  reorgani- 
zations and  internal  readjustments  and 
more  reorganizations  throughout  the 
last  4  or  5  years.  So  much  so  that  I  think 
the  next  reorganization  should  be  a  re- 
organization against  any  more  reorgani- 
zations, if  you  know  what  I  mean.  We 
get  it  annually.  But  that  is  the  way  it  is. 
It  is  a  can  of  worms.  However,  the  in- 
crease is  $8.4  million.  That  will  cover 
their  mandatory  costs.  They  have  a  job 
to  do  and  they  are  doing  it  well. 

The  first  increase  above  the  budget  is 
for  mental  health.  You  will  be  the  first 
to  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  It  is  a  net  increase  of 


$2,398,000.  That  results,  first,  from  the 
addition  of  $4  million  to  the  budget.  We 
have  added  $4  million  to  the  budget  for 
the  program  to  assist  communities  to 
provide  treatment  services  for  alcoholics 
that  was  authorized  by  you  in  the  Alco- 
holic and  Narcotic  Addicts  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1968. 

Then,  there  is  an  item  of  $1,102,000  to 
start  a  new  program.  This  is  what  you 
must  watch  in  these  departments;  the 
starting  of  a  new  program;  letting  the 
camel  get  his  nose  under  that  tent.  You 
know,  there  is  nothing  more  permanent 
in  Washington  than  a  temporary  agency 
or  a  temporary'  building.  You  must  be 
gun  shy  on  these  new  things.  This  one  is 
"Early  child  care  demonstrations."  Now, 
would  not  that  break  your  heart?  Here 
is  this  cruel  Flood  and  his  subcommittee. 
I  am  against  children.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  House  and  this  Congress  rejected 
this  program  last  year  and  we  reject  it 
again  this  year  because  we  already  have 
at  least  five  separate  and  distinct  pro- 
grams, doing  much  the  same  thing  that 
they  want  this  $1  million  for. 

And  wait  until  you  hear  this  one.  They 
want  $500.000 — which  they  will  not  get — 
for  this.  Now,  most  of  you  do  not  re- 
member Maury  Maverick.  When  he  was 
here  he  gave  birth  to  the  term  gobbledy- 
gook.  Oh,  Maury,  if  you  can  hear  me, 
listen  to  this:  $500,000  to  award  contracts 
for  research  on  a  number  of  significant 
contemporary  social  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  budget  for 
1970  carried  $4  million  for  the  programs 
I  have  just  mentioned.  This  was  deleted, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why.  But  this 
was  deleted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  budget  amendments,  but  the 
committee  is  in  complete  disagreement 
with  the  budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
restored  the  full  $4  million  contained  in 
the  original  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 5  million  alcohoUcs  in  the  United 
States  in  need  of  medical  and  social  serv- 
ices. The  effects  of  alcoholism  are  costly 
both  in  dollars  and  in  human  suffering. 
Industry  alone  loses  an  estimated  S2  bil- 
lion every  year  as  a  result  of  alcoholism 
associated  with  absenteeism  and  reduced 
production.  Annually.  10,000  deaths  are 
attributed  to  alcoholism.  Problem  drink- 
ing has  been  identified  as  a  factor  in  over 
50  percent  of  all  fatal  traffic  accidents. 
Compared  with  the  cost  of  alcoholism, 
this  appropriation  is  miniscule.  We  put 
it  back. 

Now,  I  have  discussed.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  this  House  before,  and  1  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  me  to  again  point  to  re- 
search on  mental  illness,  as  a  striking 
example  of  tangible  results  obtained 
through  medical  research.  What  do  we 
get  for  our  money?  Wliat  do  you  get  for 
your  money?  Ah.  here  is  exhibit  A. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  this  research 
which  is  carried  on  under  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  elsewhere 
has  not  only  resulted  in  a  rreat  reduc- 
tion in  human  suffering,  but  also  has 
actually  saved  much  more  money  than  it 
has  cost.  In  the  words  of  the  Institute's 
Director  before  the  committee: 

Our  progress  Is  refi'fcted  in  the  continuing 
decrease  In  the  number  of  Americans  resid- 
ing In  the  Nation's  mental  hospitals.  Thlr- 
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teen  years  ago,  that  number  was  well  over 
one-half  mllUon.  Today,  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  steady  advances  in  research  and 
treatment,  there  are  401,000— a  reduction  of 
nearly  30  percent. 
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Now,  I  want  you  to  hear  this.  Listen 
to  this.  This  is  dramatic: 

Last  year  alone  saw  a  decline  of  25,000  pa- 
t  ents,  or  5.9  percent.  Including,  for  the  first 
time,  a  decrease  of  2  percent  in  the  crucial 
12-16  age  group. 

Had  the  rising  mental  hospital  population 
seen  before  1955  gone  unchecked,  we  would 
today  be  confronted  by  731,000  patients  In 
our  mental  hospitals— or  nearly  twice  the 
acttial  number. 

That  is  what  you  got  for  vour  money 
The  revised  budget,  Mr.  Chairman— 
and  I  am  talking  about  now  page  11  of 
the  report— the  revised  budget  makes  no 
change  in  the  total  amount  requested 
under  the  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning and  services  program.  Both  the  orig- 
inal   and   revised    budget— and   when   I 
say   the  "original  budget"  I  mean   the 
Johneon  budget,  and  when  I  say  the  "re- 
vised budget"  it  is  the  Nixon  budget  So 
If  you  hear  me  make  a  play  on  these 
terms,  the  original  budget  is  the  Johnson 
budget  and   the   revised   budget  is  the 
Nixon  budget.  The  sum  for  partnership 
for  health  grants  is  $190  million  in  both 
budgets,  and  that  Is  what  we  have  in 
this  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  quite 
a  significant  internal  adjustment  in  the 
revised  budget  to  decrease  project  grants 
to   the   States   for  health   activities   by 
$18  million  and  increase  formula  grants 
by  the  same  amount.  One  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  partnership  for  health 
amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Ser\'- 
ice  Act  was  to  shift  more  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  priorities  in  ex- 
penditures of  health  grants  to  the  States 
As  a  general  proposition,  the  committee 
agrees  winh  this  approach.  However  Mr 
Chairman,  the  administration  proposes 
that  funding  of  tuberculosis  control  pro- 
grams   be    removed    from    the    project 
grants  category  of  funding  and  trans- 
ferred to  formula  grants.  In   1963    be- 
cause it  was  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of 
progress  in  controlling  tuberculosis   the 
committee  instigated  a  complete  review 
of  tuberculosis  control  in  this  country 
The  resultant  report  of  the  task  force 
on  tuberculosis  control  stated  that  the 
project    grant    was    the   most    effective 
method  of  providing  Federal  support  to 
State   and   local   tuberculosis  programs 
because  it  gave  recognition  to  the  fact 
that   the   tuberculosis   problem    is    un- 
evenly  present  among   the   States   and 
localities.  The  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress have  supported  tuberculosis  con- 
trol through  project  grants  because  they 
get  funds  to  areas  where  the  problem  is 
greatest.   Reports  of  progress  over  the 
past   5   years   demonstrate   conclusively 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  action  Be- 
cause formula  grants  are  allocated   to 
States  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
per  capita  income  with  no  relevance  to 
specific  disease  problems  the  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Department  phase 
out  the  project  grant  support  of  tuber- 
culosis control  activities  gradually 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  pass  this  ap- 
propnation  for  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services  without  mention- 


ing a  most  dramatic  new  program  that 
we  initiated.  This  Congress,  this  House, 
initiated  this  program  in  the  last  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  that  you 
voted  on  just  a  short  time  ago,  and  we 
are  further  implementing  it  in  this  bill. 
What  is  it?  It  is  rubella— German 
measles — a  vaccination  program. 

The  last  German  measles  epidemic— 
ah.  you  who  are  husbands,  fathers  you 
who  have  children  or  expect  to  have 
more,  tell  your  wives  about  this  if  they 
do  not  know.  Let  me  tell  you  this   and 
you  tell  them— the  last  German  measles 
epidemic  occurred  in  1964,  and  resulted 
m  over  20,000  children  being  bom  with 
birth   defects    ranging    from    relatively 
mmor  deficiencies  like  a  missing  toe  or 
finger,  if  that  is  minor,  to  children  bom 
with  severe  mental  retardation  and  those 
by  the  thousands  born  deaf,  or  blind  or 
both,  because  of  German  measles— ru- 
bella. The  total  eventual  cost  of  that  epi- 
demic has  been  established  as  high  as 
$2.8  billion.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice gave  us  a  conservative  estimate,  that 
the  cost  of  the  1964  epidemic   will   be 
over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  research  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  In- 
fectious  Diseases   and   the  Division   of 
Biologies  Standards  an  effective  vaccine 
has   been   established   against   German 
measles.  Scientists  now  predict  that  this 
disease  with   its  horrible  consequences 
can  probably  be  eliminated  in  the  United 
States  within  a  few  years— thank  God- 
through  this  vaccination  program  That 
IS  what  you  are  doing  with  some  of  the 
dollars  you  are  appropriating.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  make  rubella  as  much 
of  a  rarity  in  this  country  as  polio    if 
we  all  support  this  program— as  we  did 
support  the  polio  vaccination  program 
and  campaign.  Do  you  remember  that? 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  eannarked 
a  specific  number  of  dollars  for  this  be- 
cause It  was  not  necessary.  But  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  every  man  in  this  House 
when  I  say  we  expect  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  move  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram vigorously.  If  the  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient to  really  meet  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram, I,  for  one.  will  say  to  them— and  so 
will  you— we  hope  they  will  come  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
request    supplemental    funds    for    this 
program.  I  never  said  that  before  in  my 
life— or  in  the  last  25  years  that  I  have 
been  in  this  House — never  have  I  made 
such  an  invitation.  But  here  we  mean  it. 
The  next  rather  significant  item  is  a 
reduction  of  $24  million— and  now  I  am 
on  page  12  of  the  report— $24  million 
from  the  $100  million  request  for  re- 
gional medical  programs. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  that.  This  is  my 
pet  pigeon.  This  is  Floods  baby  We 
started  out  with  a  heart,  cancer  and 
stroke  program.  Then  some  of  us'  soon 
saw  that  the  idea  was  so  good— "let  us 
not  waste  time  on  this— let  us  go  on"— 
and  we  created  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, so  every  person  in  every  region 
in  the  United  States  will  be  embraced 
and  served  by  this  wonderful  program 

So  when  members  of  my  subcommit- 
tee went  after  this— and  let  me  tell  you 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.    Natcher>— he    sure    went    after 
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them— I  sat  there  along  side  of  him  while 
he  took  them  apart  bit  by  bit,  and  I  could 
just  feel  my  heart  tum  over.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  crucify  them.  Well,  he 
roughed  them  up  but  he  did  not  crucify 
them.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  was 
worried  about  this.  But  the  fact  remains. 
I  must  admit,  the  program  has  failed  by 
substantial  amounts  to  utilize  the  funds 
available  in  every  year  since  it  was  initi- 
ated. Now  it  is  getting  off  the  ground 
Now  It  is  underway.  We  have  implicit 
confidence  in  the  program. 

Now  look  at  page  13  of  the  report  if 
you  are  still  with  me.  The  hospital  con- 
struction program  budget.  The  hospital 
construction  program  budget  proposed  a 
significant  shift— a  shift  in  the  method 
of  financing  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  hospitals  and  related  facilities 
You  have  a  lot  of  mail  on  this.  When  you 
go  home  during  the  recess  a  lot  of  people 
are  going  to  talk  to  you  about  this. 

I  am  on  the  boards  of  two  hospitals 
back  in  my  district.  They  talk  to  me. 
They  will  talk  more  at  the  first  meeting 
I  go  to  when  I  get  back.  You,  too   The 
original  1970  budget  request  was  practi- 
cally at  the  same  level  as  the  appropria- 
tion for  1969.  The  Nixon  budget  the  re- 
vised budget,  cut  that  by  $104,400  000 
They  cut  hospital  construction  and  allied 
facilities  grants  by  that  amount.  Then 
there  was  a  proposed  shift  to  what  they 
call  a  mortgage  guarantee  program  That 
was  entirely  in  keeping  and  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
administration  and  their  legislative  pro- 
posals. They  were  consistent  with  their 
legislative  philosophy  in  making  that  cut 
What  happened  to  them  was  this-  The 
legislative  proposal  made  by  the  admin- 
istration was  turned  down  by  this  House 
So  where  does  that  leave  your  commit- 
tee? Not  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  but 
in  a  difficult  situation.  The  legislative 
proposal  has  been  turned  down,  and  we 
must  do  one  of  two  things    Your  com- 
mittee must  either  approve  a  budget  that 
would  cut  hospital  construction  $104  - 
400,000  or  go  over  the  budget  by  that 
amount. 

Do  you  know  what  we  did?  Do  you 
know  what  this  bad.  heartless  commit- 
tee did?  Do  you  remember  when  every- 
body was  calling  Hitler  names  and  ti-ying 
to  outdo  each  other  on  names  you  could 
call  Hitler,  and  they  made  great  speeches 
and  used  big  words  to  describe  how  bad 
Hitler  was,  no  good,  blah,  blah,  blah' 
Winston  Churchill  went  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  everyone 
had  talked  for  hours  attacking  Hitler 
and  do  you  know  what  he  said?  "Hitler 
is  a  bad  man,"  and  he  sat  down    Of 
course.  Well,  this  bad  committee   what 
did  they  do?  They  went  over  the  budget 
$104,400,000   for   hospital   construction. 
How  do  you  like  that?  These  heartless 
workers. 

I  now  refer  to  page  13  of  the  report 
The  total  in  the  bill  for  all  the  items 
now  earned  under  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health— and  the  discussion 
goes  on  from  there  for  several  pages— the 
total  of  the  bill  of  NIH  is  $1,453  000  000 
a  net  increase  of  $1,041,000  over 'the 
budget,  and  only  $44  million  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1969.  This  in- 
crease of  3  percent  is  obviously  less  than 
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enough  to  cover  increased  costs  and  so,  In 
total,  is  going  to  mean  some  reduction  In 
the  program  level.  Due  to  rather  substan- 
tial increases  of  approximately  $46,- 
000.000  for  the  item  "Health  manpower" 
and  $41,000,000  for  construction  of 
health  educational  facilities,  both  aimed 
at  greater  output  of  trained  medical  and 
health  persormel,  the  regular  Institutes 
such  as  the  Cancer  Institute.  Heart  In- 
stitute. Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases, 
and  so  forth,  are  actually  cut  back  below 
the  1969  level.  Thus,  what  most  of  us 
think  of  as  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  not  only  have  to  absorb  the 
increased  costs  in  1970.  but  actually  will 
be  cut  over  $27  million  below  the  1969 
funding  level. 

The  amount  in  this  bill  for  the  ap- 
priation  "Health  manpower"  is  $218  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  exact  amount  of  the 
request  and  it  is  an  increase  of  $46  mil- 
lion over  1969.  That  is  an  increase.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is  beyond 
anyone's  doubt  that  this  increase  had  to 
be  made.  This  is  the  output  of  doctors. 
More  doctors,  more  nurses,  more  den- 
tists— that  is  what  we  need  and  by  the 
thousands. 

Tlie  construction  funds,  of  course,  go 
hand  in  glove  with  the  grants  to  increase 
this  manpower;  $126  million  is  in  this 
bill,  and  that  is  $41  million  over  1969. 

We  did  not  hesitate — not  a  minute — 
in  approving  the  increase  in  the  budget 
for  both  of  these.  The  committee,  in  ef- 
fect, is  indicating  its  agreement  with 
both  the  Johnson  and  the  Nixon  admin- 
istrations on  the  importance  of  this 
problem.  The  current  situation  dictates 
a  shift  of  emphasis.  Everj'  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  has  a  catch  phrase. 
We  remember  them  all  down  through  the 
years.  I  will  not  recite  them.  This  year 
for  this  administration,  the  catch  phrase 
is  "a  realinement  of  priorities."  Is  that 
not  beautiful?  The  only  thing  the  mat- 
ter with  it  is  that  I  did  not  think  of 
it.  Tliis  will  shift  emphasis  from  research 
to  delivery.  That  is  the  important  thing. 
But,  with  so  much  public  attention  on 
the  need  for  deliveiT  of  services,  there 
might  be  a  tendency  in  certain  quar- 
ters— and  there  is — to  consider  research 
an  expensive  luxury.  It  is  not.  We  know 
it  is  a  most  profitable  investment,  I  as- 
sure the  Chairman.  It  is  no  luxury.  The 
fact  is  that  the  practice  of  medicine  has 
been  drastically  changed  during  the  past 
decade  as  a  result  of  what  we  have  done 
for  research — we  in  this  House. 

NIH  research  grants  provide  70  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  medical  and  health- 
related  research  conducted  in  academic 
institutions,  hospitals,  and  other  non- 
profit research  institutions  and  about  40 
percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  all 
medical  research  in  this  country.  Most 
of  the  biomedical  research  done  in  this 
country  in  recent  years  has  been  to  some 
extent  dependent,  and  in  many  cases 
very  heavily  dependent,  on  funds  made 
available  through  the  NIH  appropria- 
tions. The  pervasive  role  played  by  this 
research  support  and  the  complex,  in- 
terlocking pattern  of  many  separate  re- 
search achievements  that  eventually  re- 
sult in  the  solution  of  a  disease  problem 
make  it  very  difficult,  and  rather  mean- 
ingless, to  classify  accomplishments  by 


source  of  support.  It  is,  however,  un- 
deniable that  the  impressive  progress 
would  not  have  been  posslWe  without  the 
extensive  support  provided  by  NIH. 

This  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  bowed 
to  what  appears  to  me  as  the  inevitable, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  have 
agreed  to  support  appropriations  for 
medical  research  that  are  woefully  in- 
adequate to  exploit  the  leads  we  have  to 
the  answers  of  so  many  medical  prob- 
lems. I  will  certainly  strongly  endorse, 
and  I  think  the  American  people  will  de- 
mand, the  proper  support  for  these  ac- 
tivities as  soon  as  we  can  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Howard  Bierman  on 
May  22.  when  he  told  my  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  of  a  mass  screening 
technique  for  cancer  of  the  lung  and 
cancer  of  the  uterus  which  he  said  was 
called  Cytec. 

Everj'  cancer  specialist  in  the  country 
agrees  that  early  detection  of  cancer  of 
the  lung  and  cancer  of  the  uterus  would 
save  thousands  of  lives  each  year.  This 
means  mass  screening.  The  Cytec  proc- 
ess, if  it  fulfills  its  early  promise,  may 
well  be  the  answer  to  the  problem.  There 
are  not  enough  pathologists  in  the  coun- 
try to  process  smears  from  90  or  100  mil- 
lion people  who  might  want  and  need 
tests  for  lung  and  uterine  cancer.  There- 
fore, we  have  to  have  an  electronic  or 
mechanical  device  of  some  kind  to  do 
the  screening  and  this  is  what  Cytec 
seems  to  be.  The  pathologists  of  the 
counti-y  would  be  relieved  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  they  spend  test- 
ing smears  which  are  negative.  This 
should  be  done  by  machine  so  that  the 
pathologist  can  use  his  time  examining 
the  positive  smears  which  will  enable 
diagnosis  to  be  made. 

This  process  would  give  real  meaning 
to  the  Pap  smear,  which  was  such  a 
great  discovery  in  itself.  It  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  smear  that  needs  to  be  done 
on  a  mass  basis.  If  this  could  be  done  as 
rapidly  as  the  Cytec  process  suggests  it 
will  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Papanicolaou.  It  would  make  the 
Pap  smear  available  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  do  not  get  it  now.  The  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  sponsoring  the  original  Cytec 
studies  in  New  York.  I  hope  they  go 
ahead  now  with  large-scale  studies  to  de- 
termine beyond  any  doubt  the  value  of 
the  process. 

It  may  be  necessary  at  some  point  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  participate 
in  these  tests.  Mass  screening  for  these 
forms  of  cancer  is  so  important.  There 
has  been  continuing  cooperation  between 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  so  it  would  be  no 
problem  to  have  them  cooperate  in  a 
joint  venture  like  this  if  further  develop- 
ments indicate  that  it  is  advisable. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  people  come 
before  our  committee  and  report  what 
is  being  done  outside  the  Federal  struc- 
ture. The  people  are  to  be  commended  on 
their  initiative  and  enterprise.  I  wish 
them  well. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  page  32  of  the  re- 
port, and  starting  on  that  page  look  at 
the  budget  reductions  in  the  Office  of 


Education — and  these  have  generated  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence — more  so 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Items  in  the  bill 
put  together.  Do  Members  think  they 
have  received  stacks  of  mall?  Well,  if  the 
Members  have  received  stacks,  I  have  re- 
ceived stacks  and  stacks  and  stacks — 
open  end.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  That  is  the  right  of  petition.  It  can 
be  overdone.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
it  has  been.  Tliere  is  such  a  thing  in 
poker — of  course.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  chairman  would  never  play  poker, 
but  I  am  verj'  good  at  it — and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  overplaying  one's  hand. 

You  know;  overplaying  your  hand.  In 
the  theater,  Mrs.  Reid,  there  is  an  old 
expression:  There  is  only  one  prime  sin 
in  the  theater.  If  a  man  cannot  act.  very 
well,  he  cannot  act;  that  Is  just  too  bad. 
But  if  he  can.  and  overplays  a  scene, 
that  is  a  crime.  Never  overplay  a  scene, 
if  you  have  an  audience.  I  am  advised  I 
have  an  audience.  All  right. 

I  agree  with  the  protestants.  Tliis  com- 
mittee unanimously  agrees  with  these 
protestants  that  the  budget  sent  to  us 
for  education  was  unrealistically  low. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it  adds  per- 
spective to  compare  what  is  proposed  in 
the  budget — now.  wait  until  you  hear 
this — to  compare  what  is  proposed  in  the 
budget  with  what  was  actually  appropri- 
ated a  few  years  ago.  The  revised  budget 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  1970.  in 
round  figures — now  hear  this,  in  1970.  for 
the  budget— is  S3.2  billion.  Put  that  in 
your  head. 

What  was  it  in  1965?  For  1965  do  you 
know  what  it  was?  The  total  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Education  in  1965 
was  $1.5  billion;  $1.5  billion  in  1965. 

Now  hold  your  hats.  Now  hear  this.  Do 
you  know  what  it  was  for  1960.  10  years 
ago?  Less  than  $500  million.  Less  than 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

Education  has  been  neglected?  Edu- 
cation has  been  neglected  by  this  Con- 
gress? They  were  starving  to  death  until 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  House  real- 
ized and  recognized  the  need  in  this  bur- 
geoning Nation  for  education.  You  took 
the  lead.  You  bared  your  breast  year  after 
year.  Do  not  forget  that  when  the  tears 
start  falling  about  how  education  has 
been  neglected  and  nobody  cares  in  this 
heartless  House.  As  my  grandfather 
would  say.  God  rest  his  soul,  put  that  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it. 

Why.  if  anybody  would  have  proposed 
10  years  ago  a  budget  of  S3.2  billion  for 
education  they  would  have  had  the  guy 
with  a  white  coat  from  St.  Elizabeths 
standing  out  in  the  hall  to  pick  him  up. 

For  elementarj'  and  secondary  cducr- 
tion  the  committee  recommends  the 
amount  of  the  budget  request  for  title  I 
which  will  make  $1,216,175,000  available 
for  this  purpose,  which  is  $93,048,000 
more  than  the  amount  available  for  1969. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perk- 
ins), the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  we  passed  the  ed- 
ucation bill.  This  included  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Green  amendment. 
What  did  the  Green  amendment  do?  The 
Green   amendment   created   a   package. 
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The  Green  amendment  created  a  pack- 
age, and  into  this  package  went  these 
four  Items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  the  action  of 
this   House,   this   committee  Is   recom- 
mending one  lump  sum  for  supplemen- 
tary educational  services,  under  title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act;  library  resources,  under  title 
II  of  the  Elementarj-  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act:    guidance,   counseling,   and 
testing,  under  title  V  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act;  and  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling,  under  title  III  of 
the    National    Defense    Education    Act 
The  bill  includes  $200,163,000   for  this 
purpose  compared    with  $116,163,000  in 
the  budget,  all  of  which  was  earmarked 
for  supplementary  educational  services 
The  budget  requested  nothing  at  all  for 
library  resources;  guidance,  counseling 
and  testing;  and  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling. 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
Uie  geatleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  in  just  a  few  min- 
utes. As  soon  as  I  finish. 

Mr.   JOELSON.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  in  a  few  minutes. 
We  will  have  lots  of  time. 

So  your  committee.  Mr.  Chairman  re- 
versed that.  We  put  everything  back  into 
a  package  as  suggested  by  the  Green 
amendment.  There  were  other  things  in 
the  Green  amendment,  but  I  am  just 
speaking  of  this  part.  Then  we  went 
above  the  budget  by  $84  million. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  tome? 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Well,  I  said  that  I  would 
not  yield  until  I  had  finished  my  state- 
ment, but,  of  course,  how  could  I  refuse 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  simply 
could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  speech  that  I  have  ever  heard 
since  I  have  been  here  during  the  past  20 
years.  But  on  the  last  issue 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Did  you  get  that,  Mr.  Re- 
porter? Are  you  sure  you  have  that 
down? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  On  the  last  issue  you 
have  raised  I  think  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  thwarted  and  thrown 
aside  the  intent  of  the  Green  amend- 
ment. 

Firs^  the  Green  amendment  does  not 
take  efifect— that  proposal,  if  It  becomes 
law.  until  1971. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  it  left  in  the  hand? 
of  the  States,  the  State  departments  c-/ 
education  the  discretion  as  to  how  much 
would  go  for  each  of  these  activities 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
I'ennsylvania  has  consumed  1  hour 

'By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  N.\TCHER»  Mr.  PtooD  was 
allowed  to  continue  for  lo  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairaian,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further'' 

Ml".  FLOOD.  Of  course  I  yield  fuither 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Here  you  come  along 


and  place  the  discretion  In  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  I  shall  have  to  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman  because  of  that 
gavel  which  the  gentleman  just  heard 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  too  much 
time  and  I  will  attempt  to  explain  the 
committee  action  on  the  rest  of  the  bill 
m  a  more  expeditous  manner. 

I  know  you  all  have  heard  about  the 
impacted  school  areas.  I  have  been  called 
many  things  in  life,  but  I  have  never  been 
called  naive.  There  are  385  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  a  share  of  this  pie 
and  I  will  not  debate  it  because  I  do  not 
have  the  time. 

However.  I  know  perfectly  well  and 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  an  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  introduced,  proba- 
bly by  a  member  of  this  subcommittee 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  <Mr  Shhi- 
yER>.  to  restore  a  large  part  of  these 
lunds  and  I  am  not  going  to  bare  my 
breast  again  and  again  against  the  in- 
evitable because  I  know  the  amendment 
IS  going  to  pass. 

So.  under  the  circumstances  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  redefend  this  old 
argument.  As  has  been  said  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  able  minority 

^  !^.i  M^.^^^  '^^^^'^  ^^^"  a  pancake  so 
nat  that  it  does  not  have  two  sides 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  run- 
nmg  out.  I  will  leave  out  the  asides  and 
cover  the  rest  in  just  a  few  minutes 

For  higher  education  the  committee 
ll'^nXn^  ^\  °''^^^"  increase  of 
!  d^'  °°n  ^.°?  ^^^  ™^de  adjustments 
which  will  take  $16  million  from  the 
scholarship  program,  $5,306,000  from  the 

Sfi?nfi'"nnn".°''?u'P  P^-o^^am.  and  add 
526,306,000  to  the  NDEA  direct  student 
loan  program.   This  will  result  in  the 

f^^°fvf' ^/P  ^""^  fellowship  programs, 
and  the  loan  program,  all  operating  at 
approximately  the  1969  level. 

Vocational  education  is  another  pro- 
gram that  has  generated  stacks  of  mail 
There  is  a  concerted  drive  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  program  to  get  Congress 
to  appropriate  $100  miUion  over  the 
budget.  I  am  personally  convinced,  and 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  con- 
vmced  that  this  program  is  important 
enough  that  it  should  be  funded  at  a 
higher  level  than  proposed  in  the  budget 

91 «  nnn™™i-Jo^„  ^  recommending  $357.- 
216,000,  or  $78,000,000  above  the  request 
composed  of  $70,000,000  for  the  basic 
grant  program  and  $10  million  for  the 
work-study  program,  with  a  slightly  off- 
setting decrease  of  $2,000,000  budgeted 
for  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
studies  of  manpower  needs 

f,,^°,"u^^^  *"  ^^^^  ^^ted  I  am  sure  by 
the  librarians.  The  committee  has  not 
recommended  restoration  of  all  of  the 
reduction  below  1969  that  was  recom- 
mended m  the  budget,  but  has  approxi- 
ri^B^So'nnn  ^^^^^fence  and  included 
!io  r:««^„'°°°  ^  '^«  ^i"'  an  increase  of 
$18,500,000  over  the  budget  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $16,935,000  below  1969 
Mo^.t  balance  of  the  Department  of 
Health.    Education,    and   Welfare   por- 
tion of  the  bill  includes  some  very  large 
sums  of  money;  but,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, for  relatively  routine  and,  in  large 
part    uncontrollable  items.  The  larg^t 
IS  the  appropriation  "Grants  to  States 
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for  public  assistance."  which  is  continu- 
ing Its  upward  trend.  The  bill  includes 
the  exact  amount  of  the  budget  request 
of   $7,351,551,000,   an   increase   of   $935 
million  over  1969.  The  main  elements  of 
the  increase  are  $115,195,000  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  $292  - 
145.000  for  old  age  assistance,  $121  661  - 
000  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled,  $333,322,000  for  medical 
assistance   and   $100,442,000   for   social 
services  and  administration  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  This  is  the  largest  of 
the  uncontrollable  items  included  in  the 
bill. 

Some  of  you  have  likely  gotten  cor- 
respondence or  calls  from  people  inter- 
ested in  vocational  rehabilitation    The 
budget  is  an  increase  of  $130,793,000  but 
there  would  be  an  additional  increase  oi 
$53  million  were  it  not  for  a  limitation 
which  provides  that  the  allotment  base 
be  held  to  $500  million  rather  than  $600 
million  as  provided  in  the  basic  legis- 
lation. The  committee  agrees  with  the 
administration  that  the  increase  of  $131 
million  is  rather  liberal  even  for  such 
a  worthwhile  program  as  this,  and  has 
approved  the  proposal  contained  in  the 
budget. 

Some  of  you  have  undoubtedly  also  re- 
ceived complaints  with  regard  to  the  re- 
duction   of    $2,200,000.    in    the    revised 
budget,  below  the  amount  included  in 
the  onglnal  budget  for  training  staff  for 
the  university  affiliated  mental  retarda- 
tion centers.  This  was  in  connection  witli 
the  appropriation.  "Maternal  and  child 
health  and  welfare."  The  committee  has 
made    three    changes    in    the    revised 
^^^If-  ■^"'^'^'  ^^  ^^^s  restored  the  $2 - 
200.000  to  which  I  have  just  refen-ed 
fr^-n'il'L'J'  ^^^  deleted  the  increase  of 
S2.a00.000  for  research  in  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices, which  leaves  $6,200,000  in  the  bill 
for  this  pui-pose.  Third,  it  has  deleted  the 
increase  of  $200,000  for  the  research  and 
demonstration  program  in  child  welfare 
which  leaves  $4,400,000  in  the  bill  for  this 
purpose. 

I  think  I  should  mention  one  other 
Item  in  HEW.  The  revised  budget  con- 
tained an  increase  of  $5  million  over  the 
original    budget    for    "Cooperative    re- 
search or  demonstration  projects."  All  of 
the  increase  was  earmarked  for  income 
maintenance    experiments    which    will 
make  $9,700,000  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  proposal  is  to  launch  several 
mcome  maintenance  experiments  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $1,000,000  to 
$1,500,000  for  each  experiment. 

The  committee  approved  this  proposal 
with  some  hesitation,  however,  most  peo- 
ple are  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  Na- 
tion s  welfare  system  is  badly  in  need  of 
major  reform.  Many  different  approaches 
have  been  offered  to  remedy  defects  in 
the  current  system,  but  all  of  these  sug- 
gested changes  raised  a  number  of  key 
questions  on  which  information  is  essen- 
tial If  a  sensible  long-term  program  of 
reform  is  to  be  undertaken.  If  these  ex- 
periments result  in  any  significant  im- 
provement in  our  current  programs  In 

their  cS  "^'^  ^*  '^°''*^  ""^"^  *""^ 

<.  "^^.t related  agencies  secUon  of  the  bUI 
is  rather  routine  this  year  since  it  does 
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not  Include  tJie  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. As  you  know,  the  authorizing 
legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  OEO  has 
not  yet  been  reported  out  of  the  House 
and  Senate  legislative  committees.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  action  on  the 
budget  request  of  slightly  over  $2  billion 
be  deferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  held  4  months  of 
hearings.  We  heard  659  witnesses.  Our 
hearings  have  8.500  pages.  The  members 
of  this  subcommittee.  I  am  proud  to  let 
you  know,  sat  through  every  minute  of 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  assure  you  that  we  did 
not  casually  or  precipitously  handle  this 
bill.  Under  all  the  circumstances — under 
all  the  circumstances — plus  the  laile  of 
reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill. 
I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  in  my  26  years  in  the  Congress  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  made 
one  of  the  finest  presentations  I  have 
ever  heard.  The  gentleman  knows  his 
subject  well. 

As  he  has  described  it,  this  is  a  can  of 
worms.  I  served  on  this  committee  for 
one  term,  and  unless  one  has  served  on 
that  committee  one  does  not  know  the 
problems  the  members  of  this  committee 
have.  So  I  say  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  done  an  outstanding  job.  not 
only  of  conducting  the  hearings  before 
the  committee,  but  in  presenting  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  the  support 
of  all  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  is  ver>-  gracious  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  consumed  1  hour  and 
5  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  year 
that  I  am  privileged  to  make  the  leadoff 
presentation  for  the  Labor,  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  appropriations  bill 
for  our  side. 

The  shoes  of  our  good  friend,  fonner 
Congressman  Melvin  Laird,  now  serving 
as  our  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  are  mighty 
big  ones  to  fill  indeed,  and  while  I  cannot 
expect  to  match  his  performance,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  his  tutelage  during  the 
past  10  years  that  I  have  served  on  this 
subcommittee. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  and  all  the  Members 
on  the  majority  side  for  their  very  co- 
operative spirit  in  the  makeup  of  this 
bill.  On  our  side  we  are  happy  to  have 
the  charming  and  hardworking  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Reid)  added 
to  our  subcommittee  and  she  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver) 
have  attended  our  meetings  religiously 
and  contributed  greatly  to  our  delibera- 
tions. I  think  it  should  be  noted  that 
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our  hearings  this  year  extended  over  a 
3-month  period.  We  heard  659  witnesses 
and  the  testimony  developed  covers 
nearly  9.000  E>ages. 

This  is  a  bill  that  reaches  in  some  way 
into  every  household  in  the  country  and 
I  dare  say  touches  the  life  of  every  in- 
dividual in  one  way  or  another. 

As  you  well  know,  there  are  many 
items  in  this  bill  as  pure  and  sacrosanct 
as  God,  mother,  and  counti-y.  and  when 
we  talk  about  appropriations  for  fund- 
ing these  very  worthwhile  and  laudable 
programs,  it  would  be  so  much  easier 
if  we  never  had  to  anive  at  some  arbi- 
trary figure,  for  regardless  of  what  we 
decide  upon  ultimately,  there  will  always 
be  those  who  will  argue  with  our  figures. 

We  do  the  best  job  we  know  how  and. 
personally.  I  think  we  are  bringing  a 
pretty  good  bill  to  you  today. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  the 
total  amount  carried  in  this  bill  is  $16.- 
651.039.700.  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  unauthorized  items  included 
in  the  budget  on  which  our  committee 
has  taken  no  action  includes  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  at  roughly  a  $2 
billion  level;  advance  funding  for  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act — nearly  SPi  billion;  some 
$28  million  for  the  aging;  and  some  $10 
million  for  assistance  to  the  Indians 
in  primary  and  secondary  education. 

Over  and  above  this,  there  is  perma- 
nent legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuation of  certain  Government  activi- 
ties without  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  annual  appropriation 
process  to  the  tune  of  $47,803,501,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  These  are  in  the 
main  the  trust  fund  accoimts,  so  you 
really  have  a  grand  total  involved  in 
this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  of  S64.- 
500.000.000.  exclusive,  as  I  said,  of  those 
aforementioned  unauthorized  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  or  would  the  gentle- 
man prefer  that  I  wait  until  he  con- 
cludes his  presentation? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  addition 
this  bill  does  not  provide  a  dollar  for  the 
pay  increases  of  July  1  of  this  year,  does 
it? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  would  be  a 
very  substantial  addition  to  the  bill,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  say  to  him  that 
although  this  bill  is  in  my  opinion, 
much  richer  than  it  should  be,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  has 
voted  consistently  for  economy  and  fis- 
cal  responsibility. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  this  is  the  tough- 
est appropriation  bill  of  any  on  which 
to  make  reductions,  and  I  suspect  that 
we  are  doing  well  &s  a  committee  when 
we  simply  hold  our  own.  But  we  have 
done  more  than  that  this  year  in  defer- 
ence to  those  manj',  many  Members  who 
have  pleaded  with  us  by  word  and  com- 


munication to  add  money  to  the  bill  in 
the  fields  of  education,  student  loans, 
vocational  education,  and  hospital  con- 
struction. As  the  chairman  pointed  out, 
we  have  $155.8  million  over  the  budget 
estimates  in  our  bill. 

Unfortunately,  over  $9.6  billion  in  this 
bill  are  for  programs  classified  as  "rela- 
tively uncontrollable"  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  so  all  we  really 
have  to  work  with  is  the  $7  billion  bal- 
ance of  controllable  items. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  are  many 
Members  unhappy  with  our  bill  and  a 
number  of  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  increase  it  substantially. 

I  made  the  point  yesterday  and  I  will 
make  it  again  here  today  that  many  of 
those  who  will  be  sponsoring  amend- 
ments calling  for  increases  in  this  bill  of 
$900  million  or  a  billion  dollars  are  the 
very  same  Members  who  voted  against 
extension  of  the  tax  t-urcharge  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

On  Tuesday,  July  22,  the  President  is- 
sued a  statement  when  he  signed  the  final 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  and  in  that 
statement  made  mention  of  his  revised 
1970  budget  that  contained  specific  re- 
ductions totaling  $4,000,000,000.  He  went 
on  to  say: 

since  April  the  budget  picture  has  wors- 
ened. We  now  anticipate  further  increases 
or  approximately  $2.5  billion  in  expenditure 
for  such  uncontrollable  Items  as  Interest  on 
the  public  debt,  medicare,  social  security, 
civil  service  retirement  benefits,  reduced  re- 
ceipts from  offshore  oil  leases,  public  assist- 
ance and  veterans  benefits. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  he 
has  no  alternative  but  to  direct  "the 
lieads  of  all  departments  and  agencies 
to  reduce  spending  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
begim  by  an  additional  $3.5  billion — the 
amount  necessary  to  bring  current  esti- 
mates back  in  line  with  the  $192.9  billion 
target  figure  we  set  in  April." 

The  President  concluded  this  state- 
ment by  saying: 

The  Congress  should  also  recognize  that  if 
it  approves  further  increases  above  the  April 
budget  estimates,  we  cannot  live  within  the 
$192.9  billion  unless  more  off-setting  cuts 
are  made. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  the  gentleman  read 
the  paper  today  about  the  amount  of 
surplus  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year?  When  only  last  week  tney  were 
estimating  $900,000  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  $3 ''2  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  I  read  that.  Tlie 
point  I  am  tr>-ing  to  make  is  even  though 
there  was  a  glowing  account  of  a  $3*2 
billion  surplus,  since  April  we  have  eaten 
up  $2 '2  billion  in  that  in  uncontrollable 
items.  So  really  we  are  just  about  where 
we  started  from. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  knows  what  he  is  talking 
of  when  he  talks  of  uncontrollables.  But 
the  point  I  am  trj-ing  to  make  is  that  I 
would  not  put  too  much  stock  in  what  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  says  about  any- 
thing if  they  cannot  make  estimates  from 
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^"f  Y-^r  ^°  ^"°*^^^  ^thout  making  a 
$2'_>  biUion  mistake 

Mr.  \nCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us,  and  I  would  hope 
the  House  would  reject  these  amend- 
ments to  increase  our  bill  and  sustain 
your  Appropriations  Committee 

Mr.    Chairman,    our    committee    has 
drawn  a  pretty  taut  line  on  research  and 
demonstration  projects  throughout  this 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Secretary  Finch 
'?' ':^''y.j"'^'"f  ted  in  the  budget  request 
oi  s.o  million  for  demonstration  schools 
but  since  the  testimony  was  so  vague  as 
to  what  the  Department  had  in  mind 
your  commitee  disallowed  every  dime  of 
the  request.  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible  to  spell  out  in  any  better 
,,.!.S  .r^,^'''^  are  hoping  to  accomplish 
with  this  kind  of  research  and  demon- 
stration request,  and  I  for  one  would 

Item  ^^'"'^"^  '°  "'''^  ^  ^'"^^  °^  ^^^^ 

At  the  same  time,  we  did  keep  the 
money  in  here-S9.7  million,  as  a  matter 
QI  laclr^for  cooperative  research  for 
demonstration  projects  in  income  main- 
tenance experiments. 

Under  any  other  situation  or  given  set 
of  circumstances.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
have  Written  off  this  request,  except  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing to  turn  this  whole  welfare  situa- 
tion around.  Mind  you.  we  have  in  this 
bill  a  total  of  $7,351,551,000  in  grants  to 
tne  states  for  maintenance,  medical  as- 
sistance, and  social  services  and  admin- 
istration—in  other  words,  public  assist- 
ance. It  is  a  shocking  and  frightening 
figure  that  continues  to  rise  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  item 
alone  is  over  $935,000,000  more  than  we 
appropriated  for  last  year.  The  Secretary 
has  given  us  repeated  assurances  in  h-s 
testimony  that  "this  Is  not  a  proposal  for 
a  guaranteed  annual  income,  but  that  we 
want    to    key   in    on    the   incentive    to 
\vork,       manpower     development     pro- 
grams,   mobility,    especially    the    ru-al 
migration  matter,  family  stability    and 
size  of  family,  and  finally  the  demand  for 
social  services.  These  are  the  questions 
we  hope  to  get  some  answers  to  in  the 
Departments    proposal    to    conduct    a 
series  of  "well-controlled  and  carefully 
designed  experiments,  each  of  which  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  an  overall  plan  " 
.^^^i°}?  setting  into  more  specifics  of 
this  bill.  Let  me  touch  on  two  subjects 
Which  we  find  ribboned  throughout  our 
hearings,   namely  family  planning  and 
nutrition.    The   Department   of  Health 
Education,   and   Welfare   alone  will   be 
spending  $65,899,500  on  family  planning 
ser\ices,    which    includes         ' 
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ence  Foundation,  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
i!'7^"°"«i  Development.  Is  I  Sitter 
or  fact,  we  found  out  the  latter  agency 
gave  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a 
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million  and  a  half  dollars  for  this  activ- 
ity. So,  we  simply  scaled  douTi  the  De- 
Paitments  request  in  this  amount  and 
more,  where  we  felt  it  justified 


Fiscal  year 


Agency  and  program 


1966 


1967 


196« 


1969 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
WJternal  and  child  health- 

'"siVtes  '""^  '^"''  "*""'  '"""''"  «""'=  '" 

I'^V^^rl'f}^  I".  -"'•«>"''>  and'  inlant  care. , .' 
heallh  '""""B  m  malerna!  and  child 

Public  assistance: '   ' 

Social  services. 
Medical  assistance 

"^ndenc;'^''''.'°'^*^*"""«"«''"« 


1970 

(recommended 

in  H.R. 

13111) 


JI3.3EO.0OO      J19.719.000      J29.255.000 


J47.242.0OO       J65.899.500 


1.800.000 
1.200,000 

600, 000 

2. 000, 000 
1,000,000 


2. 500, 000 
2, 500, 000 

500, 000 

3.  000. 000 
1, 500, 000 


3. 500, 000 
2. 500, 000 

500, 000 

6, 300.  000 
3, 000,  000 

200. 000 


6.600.000        10.000.000        16.000.000 


Subtotal,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  . 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
Consumer  Protection  and   Environmental  Health 
conlr'acis         '      "'"^  "-""ini^fation,  research 

Subtotal  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental  Health  Service 

HEALTH  SERVICES  A;iD  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

P^lienl  caie  and  special  health  services 

Indian  Health  Service  ,,,        • 160  000 

National  Communicable  Disease  Center  '•™  M\.m            273,'000 

Naional  Institute  01  Mental  Health  j,c  n^n'  ^"•""O                   000 

iJalional  Center  lor  Health  Statistics     ■  '^•™°  ^S'-f-O^            554  UOO 

hTalfh"'"'  """"  P''"'""«-  Partnership  lor 


3. 500.  OOO 
14,500,000 

500. 000 

8. 300. 000 
4,  500, 000 

200, 000 


3,  500. 000 
26, 300, 000 

1,700,000 

10.300,000 
6, 400,  000 

30O,  con 


31.500.000         48,500.000 


82. 000 


82.000 


569. 000 


569,000 


Subtotal,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 


125.000 


171.000 


843.  000 


843.000 


220.  000 
323.000 

38.000 
635.  DOG 

64. 000 

391.000 


•.ATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Heailfi  Manpower,  training  grants.     !       

Subtolal.  National  Institutes  ol  Heallh 

Subtotal.  Public  Health  Service 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elemeiilaiy  and  secondary  education- 

Supplemental  y  educational  centers  and  serv- 


568.000 


5.257.000 
81.0C0 


807.000         1.178.000         1.671.000 


7.219.300 
199. 000 


8.113.000 
417.000 


9. 532.  005 
483.  000 


1,118,000 


1,118,000 


254.000 

425. 000 

43.000 

644. 000 

314.  OJO 

500. 000 


2,180.000 


10.  39I.OC0 
443.000 


63.  COO 


502. 000 


1.485.000 
233, 000 


'^'testin'"  ^'''"  ''"«""'"«,  counieiing,  and 

Dropout  prevention  program "  '33.000  233.000 

Higher  education.-  —  ... 

Grants  to  States  lor  community  service  and 

conlmuing  education.  17c  nm 
Kshf  s'*'"^"'""  '"<'  secondary  ieKher '  ^"-  °'"' 

EPDA  Institute  programs  "  "  ^iM^i  121,000  121000 

Gf^!!s^;ir^tr,^;;::iss^r""'^--^        3.7:600 644:000 

• "•"""      14,000      14,000 

Subtolal,  Office  of  Education.... 


315,000 


training,  re- 
search, public  Information,  and  direct 
services.  ""ci-i, 

thJ^<^^^,''°^'"^'"^  ^'■^  '^^'"ed  on  under 
the  Social   and   Rehabilitation  Service. 


Scientific  activities  overseas '  (Special  foreign  cur- 
rency programs.  Public  Law  480) . 


874.000         1.412,000         2,812,000 


1.500,000 

161.500 
8.000 


380, 000 

100,000 

230, 000 

720.000 

14.000 


14. 089. 000 


1.500.000 

161.500 
20.000 


410,000 

162.000 

200.  000 

800.000 

14,000 


3.113,500 


3.267,500 


■  Not  included 


n  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  totaL 


314, 000        2, 400. 000  3.  500, 000 


Public  Hf^aith   c^    ■ V; ^"  '^ivicc,  ^  ^^^  ^  "utritionls  concerned,  there 

.:  i,  Health  Service,  Health  Services  ^  ^^  uicrease  of  $4  million  In  Hip  h,,ttrj 

and  Mental  Health  Administration,  Na  and  the  Secretary  has  r^centlv  reSo 

tional  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Of-  S'-anied  an  adrlitinn.t  t1  !<""_  y..  ^.!?,l?. 
hnLl^'^^'^i-^^"  N*^^-  ^'^sides  all  these 


and  the  Of-     Si'anied  an  additional  $1  million  in  HEW. 


bureaus  and  divisions  of  this  Depaitment 
getting  mto  the  act.  you  will  also  find 
five  other  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
one  way  or  another  in  family  planning 


DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Mr.  Chairman,  getting  to  the  specifics 
so  far  as  the  Department  of  Labor  Is 
nn?'f'?!^'  ^^^  ""'^^'^^  ^^^  is  $655,605 


ncluding  the  DepartmentT/ SuT'he    ?raliSf^^nL"'^"''°*l'/"'^  development 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Office  of    ^~^-  f.™^':^"'' -^^^^^  represents  an 


Tni^l^   "'^  ""'"^^'"  °f  tiainees  in   the 

140  MO^?'':,""  '''""^  ^°"^^  '5,000  up  to 
140000  and  increase  the  number  of 
trainees  in  the  CEP-concentrated  em- 

f  S  w^^^^r^-"^  ^^  "^°'-«  than 
156,000.  We  cut  the  revised  bud-et  re- 
quest  by   $20,000,000   for   the  so-called 

commift^f  ^  '""'"^V  ^^  "^^JO"ty  of  the 
ITT^}?^  ^'^  '"'^""^d  to  believe  that 


— cc^..^:;^ws;si^f  SS?si,S'^--^i^  =S3'i^'MEH 
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gress  In  amending  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  in  1968,  made 
provision  for  this  program  In  title  V.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  told  us  that  the 
States  are  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
this  responsibility  of  providing  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  projects 
conducted  under  title  V,  and  that  24 
States  report  that  fimds  are  available, 
or  have  been  requested,  to  match  the  75 
percent  Federal  grants  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  As  I  said  before,  with  the  serious 
restraints  imposed  upon  us  by  budget 
limitations,  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  delete  this  $20,000,000 
from  the  bill. 

While  in  the  Office  of  the  Manpower 
Administrator,  we  see  an  increase  over 
1969  of  $8,690,000.  this  increase  is  en- 
tirely due  to  transfers  to  this  appropria- 
tion from  other  activities  in  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity.  and  the  work  incen- 
tive program.  We  have  also  made  a  re- 
duction in  the  budget  request  for  the  ex- 
perimental demonstration  and  research 
program  to  hold  that  to  the  1969  fund- 
ing level,  although  I  must  say  that  I  have 
some  reservation  about  this  reduction, 
for  it  denies  the  request  for  $1,582,000 
for:  First,  a  study  of  seasonality  in  the 
construction  Industry;  second,  the  con- 
tinuation of  experiments  in  financing 
the  move  of  workers  to  areas  where  jobs 
can  be  secured;  third,  the  insuring  of  se- 
curity bonds  for  workers  which  permits 
them  to  be  employed.  We  were  told  that 
without  this  insurance,  employers  are 
often  unwilling  to  take  a  risk  with  work- 
ers who  have  prison  records. 

I  am  inclined  to  go  along  with  the  view 
that  studies  that  lead  to  the  reduction 
of  seasonality  in  construction  would  pro- 
vide fuller  employment  for  the  individ- 
ual worker,  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  construction,  and  further  assist  in 
meeting  the  critical  housing  needs  of  the 
country.  You  may  remember  that  this 
program  was  also  specifically  provided 
for  by  the  Congress  in  the  1968  amend- 
ments to  the  MDTA. 

We  also  denied  the  request  for  $2  mil- 
lion under  the  labor-management  serv- 
ices item  that  would  have  provided  the 
Justice  Department  with  information 
about  undesirable  elements  in  the  man- 
agement of  workers,  welfare,  and  pen- 
sion fimds.  Actually,  this  was  a  request 
for  130  new  positions  and  while  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  be  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  Department  of  Justice's  war 
on  organized  crime,  we  did  not  feel  the 
Department  of  Labor  ought  to  be 
saddled  with  this  additional  numlier  of 
employees  to  be  working  for  all  practical 
purposes  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  we  say  so  in  our  committee  report. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  we  have 
provided  for  the  increase  in  31  positions 
to  take  over  the  audit  function  due  to 
increases  in  manpower  training  activi- 
ties, and  this  reflects  the  dollar  increase 
of  $477,000  over  the  appropriations  for 
1969. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  with  re- 
spect  to   the  Department   of  Labor,   I 
would  like  to  give  a  r^siune  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Manpower  Admin- 
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istratlon,    so   that   Members   might   be 
brought  up  to  date. 

REORCANIZATIOX    OP    THE    MANPOWER    ADMINIS- 
TRATION,   DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

On  March  14,  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  announced  a  sweeping  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Manpower  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
reorganization  was  the  result  of  an  In- 
tensive study  of  the  organization  that 
was  launched  by  the  Secretary  shortly 
after  he  took  office.  The  study  revealed 
many  structural  weaknesses  that  had 
developed  as  manpower  programs  be- 
came more  and  more  complex  and  began 
to  outstrip  the  ability  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  deal  with  them. 

There  were  too  many  lines  to  the  field, 
too  little  coordination  of  the  planning 
and  operating  aspects  of  the  programs, 
and  too  much  duplication  of  effort.  The 
States,  cities,  and  towns  deserved  a  more 
efficient,  understandable,  and  responsive 
Federal  partner. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  deficiencies, 
alternative  organizational  sti-uctures 
were  considered  and  an  explicit  plan 
was  circulated  to  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding Members  of  the  Congress. 

Once  general  approval  of  the  idea  was 
obtained,  the  process  of  reorganization 
was  started — that  effort  is  now  virtually 
complete,  and  the  following  represent 
some  of  the  major  changes  that  have 
grown  out  of  it: 

First.  The  top  executive  management 
capability  of  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration was  strengthened  by  reestablish- 
ing the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power and  the  Manpower  Administrator 
as  separate  positions. 

Second.  The  Manpower  Administrator 
has  been  able  to  assume  operating  man- 
agement responsibilities  with  improved 
staff  support. 

Third.  A  single  direct  line  of  admin- 
istration was  established  from  the  Office 
of  the  Manpower  Administrator  to  the 
regions.  This  arrangement  replaces  the 
multiple  lines  of  administration  from  the 
national  office  to  the  field  that  existed 
under  the  previous  structure. 

Fourth.  Duplication  and  overlapping 
authority  in  the  administration  of  man- 
power programs  at  the  national  level  was 
reduced  by  combining  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
Training  Programs. 

Fifth.  The  status  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Employment  Service  function  has 
been  enhanced  by  moving  responsibility 
for  this  function  to  a  higher  position  in 
the  Manpower  Administration. 

Sixth.  Duplication  in  the  provision  of 
administrative  and  management  support 
services  to  program  offices  is  greatlj-  re- 
duced by  moving  resources  and  respon- 
sibility from  the  bureaus  to  the  staff 
components  of  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration. 

Seventh.  Decentralization  of  operating 
authority,  responsibility,  and  accotuita- 
bility  to  the  Regional  Manpower  Admin- 
istrators and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Manpower  Administration  field  staff  im- 
der  their  direction  has  lead  to  significant 
improvements  in  program  operations  at 
the  State  and  local  level  with  the  con- 
comitant improvement  of  service  to  the 
public. 


Tims,  the  newly  organized  Manpower 
Administration  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  new  and  expanding  pro- 
grams in  an  efficient  and  timely  manner. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION.    AND 

WELFARE 

FOOD    AND    DRVC    CONTROL 

The  first  specific  item  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  food  and  drug  control,  and  our  bill  in- 
cludes $72,007,000.  Tlie  amount  of  the  re- 
quest and  an  increase  of  $3,122,000  above 
the  amount  appropriated  for  1969.  Inci- 
dentally. 10  years  ago  the  appropriation 
for  food  and  drug  control  was  a  mere 
$13,800,000,  so  you  can  see  what  is  hap- 
pened in  that  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  The  only  program  increase  is  $717,- 
000  for  the  very  important  work  of  expe- 
diting the  review  of  new  drug  submissions 
from  industiy,  and  tliis  increase  is  offset 
by  decreases  of  $282,000  in  other  activi- 
ties. 

AIR    POLLtnlON    CONTROL 

The  next  item  is  Air  Pollution  Control 
and  this  is  one  of  the  major  problem 
areas,  and  as  we  say  in  our  report,  "More 
must  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  make 
reasonable  progress  in  correcting  the 
problem."  We  have  an  increase  here  of 
$5,067,000  above  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  1969.  Just  5  years  ago,  the  appro- 
priation for  this  item  was  less  than  $22.- 
000,000. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    CONTROL 

For  Environmental  Control,  our  bill 
includes  $55,208,000,  the  amount  of  the 
request,  which  is  $12,213,000  above  the 
appropriation  for  1969.  Incidentally.  5 
years  ago  the  appropriation  for  this  item 
was  just  a  shade  over  $9,000,000.  As  a 
committee,  we  w-otild  like  to  see  a  repro- 
graming  of  some  activities  to  increase  the 
availability  of  funds  for'^he  solid  waste 
program. 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

Moving  on  to  the  very  vital  field  of 
mental  health,  we  have  $360,302,000. 
which  is  slightly  over  the  budget  request, 
and  represents  an  increase  of  $96,762,000 
over  the  appropriation  for  1969.  Ten 
years  ago  we  were  appropriating  just 
$68,000,000  for  this  Item. 

The  larger  items  in  this  increase  are 
$4,000,000  for  the  programs  to  assist 
communities  to  provide  treatment  sen-- 
ices  for  alcoholics  authorized  in  the  Alco- 
holic and  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1968;  and  $2,931,000  for 
the  narcotic  addict  treatment  program, 
of  which  $2,500,000  is  to  provide  after- 
care services  for  approximately  1.300 
narcotic  addicts  under  contracts  with 
commimity  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  approximate- 
ly 5  million  alcoholics  in  the  United 
States  in  need  of  medical,  psychological, 
and  social  services.  Testimony  before  our 
committee  discloses  that  industry  alone 
loses  $2  billion  yearly  as  a  result  of  alco- 
hol-associated absenteeism  and  reduced 
work  efficiency.  Ten  thousand  deaths  an- 
nually are  attributed  to  alcoholism,  and 
problem  drinking  has  been  identified  as 
a  factor  in  nearly  50  percent  of  fatal 
traffic  accidents.  So,  I  think  it  is  quite 
fair  to  state  that  compared  with  the 
cost  of  alcoholism,  this  appropriation 
item  is  indeed  minuscule. 
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One  of  the  striking  examples  of  tangi- 
ble results  obtained  through  medical  re- 
search comes  in  this  field  of  mental  Ill- 
ness. It  was  very  enlightening  to  learn 
that  there  has  been  a  significant  decrease 
in  the  number  of  Americans  residing  in 
our  Nation's  mental  hospitals.  Thirteen 
years  ago  there  were  well  over  a  half 
million    persons    committed    to   mental 
hospitals.  Today,  after  more  than  a  dec- 
ade of  steady  advances  in  research  and 
treatment,  there  are  401.000,  or  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  30  percent.  Last  year 
alone,  we  were  told,  there  was  a  decline 
of  25.000  patients,  or  5.9  percent,  includ- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  a  decrease  of  2 
percent  in  the  crucial  15-26  age  group. 
Had  the  rising  mental  hospital  popula- 
tion seen  before  1955  gone  unchecked, 
we  would  today  be  confronted  by  731,000 
patients    in    our    mental    hospitals-^r 
nearly  twice  the  actual  number. 

HEALTH    SrRVTCES    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The    bill    includes    $44,975,000.    the 
amolmt  of  the  request,  an  increase  of 
approximately      $4,000,000      over      the 
amount  available  for  similar  activities  in 
1969.  This  appropriation  relates  to  re- 
search and  development  in  the  area  of 
actually    rendering    health    services    in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  relate  to  research  and  develop- 
ment  in   the   field   of   medical   science 
Both     the    original     budget     and     the 
amended  budget  stress  the  importance 
of  domg  more  in  the  area  of  getting  the 
advances  medical  science  translated  into 
health  services  that  are  actually  avaU- 
able  to  the  people  who  need  them   Our 
committee  agrees  entirely  with  this  at- 
titude and  has  approved  the  request  in 
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project  to  "find  out  more  about  the 
causes  of  violent  behavior  that  results 
in  death  or  critical  injury  to  others  and 
seek  to  develop  medical  means  to  help 
prevent  people  from  undertaking  sense- 
less violence.'  There  was  considerable 
division  of  thought  In  the  committee  on 
this  Item  and  I  personally  am  taking 
exception  to  it,  for  I  cannot  conceive  our 
learning  anything  new  about  the  subject 
that  we  do  not  already  know. 

COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES 

The     bUl     includes     $38,638,000     the 
amount  of  the  request.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  during  the  Hong  Kong  flu 
epidemic    in    1968-69.    the    virus    was 
isolated  in  Hong  Kong  by  July  25  and  it 
was  submitted  to  World  Influenza  Center 
in  Ixjndon  on  the  29th.  The  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center  Is  the  International 
Reference     Center     for     the     Western 
Hemisphere.  After  establishing  that  the 
strains  were  different  from  the  last  flu 
here,  the  strains  were  furnished  to  the 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards  and  by 
November  19  the  first  vaccine  reached 
the  market.  Also,  a  vaccine   has  been 
licensed  and  production  started  for  the 
expected  epidemic  of  German  measles 
this  fall.  With  regard  to  venereal  dis- 
eases, we  are  working  on  a  diagnostic 
blood     test     for     gonoiThea.     We     are 
spending  approximately  $1   million  on 
tms.  The  increase  rate  is  approximately 
14  percent  last  year.  The  total  for  VD  is 
$4,937,000. 


July  29,  1969 


COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    PLANNING    AND 

SERVICES 

The  bill  includes  $207,143,000  a  reduc- 
tion of  $6,890,000  from  the  request    and 

Tn2n^^i2°°  ^^^'^  ^^^  appropriations  for 
1969.  The  reduction  made  by  the  com- 
mittee represents  the  increase  requested 
for  migrant  health  grants.  The  bill  in- 
cludes S7.200.000  for  this  purpose,  the 
same  amount  as  was  available  in  1969 
The  significant  change  from  1969   in 
tne  budget,  was  to  increase  by  $23  968  - 
000  the  amount  for  formula  grants  to 
States  for  health  activities,  under  which 
the  States  make  the  decisions  as  to  prior- 
lues;  and  to  decrease  by  $6,600,000  the 
amoimt  available  for  project  grants  to 
tne   States,    under   which    the   Federal 
Government  makes  the  decisions  as  to 
pnorities. 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

The  bill  includes  $76,000,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $24,000,000  from  the  request  and 
an  increase  of  SI 4.093.000  above'  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1969  As  our 
chairman  said  in  recommending  a  re- 
duction of  $24,000,000  from  the  reque^ 
he  committee  has  no  intention  of  cur- 
tailing the  regional  medical  programs 
On  the  contrary,  the  committee  stroS' 
supports  this  program  and  is  disap- 
pointed that  it  got  started  so  slowly 

We  do  have  an  item  in  this  section  to 
provide   $500,000    for   a   demonstration 


HOSPITAL    CONSTRUCTION 

The  biU  includes  $258,323,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $104,400,000  over  the  request 
The  chaii-man  has  explained  the  reason- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on 
this  item,  although  I  would  personally 
have  preferred  to  defer  action  to  give  the 
administrations  legislative  proposal  a 
chance. 

The  bill  also  Includes  $72.224,000— the 
amount  of  the  request— for  patient  care 
and  special  health  services. 

NATIONAL    rNSTITtJTES    OP    HEALTH 

Now  we  turn  to  the  National  Institutes 
Of  Health.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  NIH  this  year 
reflect,  for  the  flrst  time,  the  expanded 
organization  and  broader  role  of  NIH  as 
one  of  the  three  agencies  Into  which  the 
Department's  health  functions  were  re- 
cast in  April  1968.  NIH.  which  for  many 
years  has  been  justly  proud  of  its  pre- 
eminence in  the  conduct  and  support  of 
biomedical  research,  now  also  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  health  manpower 
and    biomedical    communication    pro- 
grams of  the  Department. 

DIVISION    OF    BIOLOGICS    STANDARDS 

.nf^K-n^^  Division  of  Biologies  Standards 
the  bill  mcludes  $8,225,000.  the  amount 

^f..  .K^?".!^.*-  ^  ^^^^  "  ^s  interesting  to 
note  that  this  Division  played  a  major 
role  m  the  development  and  licensing  of 
the  Rubella  vaccine,  and  helped  in  the 
development  and  fast  production  of  the 
mfluenza  vaccine  last  winter. 

NATIONAL    CANCER    INSTITUTE 

The  amount  in  the  bill  for  the  National 
Cancer    Institute    Is    $180,725,000.    the 


amount  of  the  request.  In  1969  cancer 
will  claim  615,000  new  victims  and 
325.000  lives  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
only  exceeded  by  heart  disease.  Cancer 
mortality  is  increasing  at  a  little  less 
than  1  percent  a  year.  Even  with  the  be.<;t 
methods  of  treatment  under  optimum 
conditions,  one-half  of  the  victims  would 
die.  Lung  cancer,  in  particular,  is  risliu' 
at  an  alarming  rate  and  few  of  its  vic- 
tims can  be  cured. 

In  the  area  of  detection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  just  one  type  that  available 
methods  are  not  being  used.  Less  than 
30  percent  of  the  women  who  should  be 
getting  the  pap  smear  are  doing  so  Out 
of  approximately  60  million  women  wlio 
should  have  had  the  test  in  1968,  only 
18  million  were  tested.  However,  over  the 
years  the  percent  of  women  paitlclpatiii" 
IS  growing:  i960,  8.3  percent;  1963  15  8 
percent;  1965,  22.5  percent;  1968  30 
percent. 

NATIONAL    HEART    INSTITUTE 

The  bill  includes  $160,513,000  for  th-- 
Heart  Institute,  the  amount  requested 
Diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  circulatory 
system  are  the  major  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States.  They  account  for  54 
percent  of  all  deaths.  They  strike  down 
over  1  million  Americans  each  year- 
three  times  as  many  as  all  forms  of  can- 
cer and  nearly  twice  as  many  as  all  other 
causes  of  death  combined.  Work  is  con- 
tinuing on  artificial  hearts  and  per- 
fecting heart  transplants. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 

The  amount  the  committee  is  recom- 
mendmg  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  is  $29,289,000  the 
amount  of  the  request.  This  Institute 
has  launched  a  national  program  aimed 
at  the  complete  preventability  of  tooth 
decay  by  1980.  This  is  the  most  prevalent 
of  diseases,  affecting  98  percent  of  all 
Americans. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS  AND 
METABOLIC  DISEASES 

For  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritic 
and  Metabolic  Diseases,  the  bill  includev 
$137,668,000,  the  amount  of  the  request 
The  committee  this  year  heard  testimony 
on  the  successful  development  of  more 
effective  artificial  kidneys,  with  proven 
performance  in  clinical  trials,  which  will 
be  able  to  maintain  patients  with  loss  of 
Kidney  function  more  simply  and  less  ex- 
pensively than  the  equipment  available 
heretofore. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES 
AND  STROKE 

For  the  National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical Diseases  and  Stroke  the  bill  in- 
cludes $101,256,000,  the  amount  request- 
ed. The  Institute  will  continue  its  head 
and  spmal-cord  injury-  program  and  ex- 
pand It  as  funds  permit.  The  committee 
heard  very  dramatic  testimony  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  with  Parkinsons 
disease  with  the  use  of  the  drug  L-Dopa. 

NATION,\L    INSTITUTE     OF    ALLERGY     AND    INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES 

The  bill  includes  the  amount  of  the 
request.  $102,389,000  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. This  Institute  was  also  very  much 
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involved  in  the  fast  delivery  of  the  Hong 
Kong  flu  vaccine  last  year. 

NATIONAL  INSTrrUTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

The  amoimt  is  the  bill  for  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences  is 
$154,288,000,  the  amount  of  the  request. 
The  Institute  is  starting  a  program  in 
the  research  of  trauma.  The  objective 
being  to  reduce  the  death  rate,  suffering 
and  disability  caused  by  injuries  of  all 
types. 

NATIONAL  INSTITTTTE  OP  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  amount  included  in  the  bill  is 
$73,098,000,  reduction  of  $2,754,000  from 
the  amoimt  requested.  The  reduction  Is 
in  the  area  of  family  plaiming  research. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  $65  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  for  family  planning  ac- 
tivities. 

NATIONAL    EYE    INSTITUTE 

The  bill  includes  $23,685,000  for  the 
National  Eye  Institute  which  is  the 
amount  requested.  This  activity  was 
formerly  under  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Disease  and  Stroke. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  1  million  persons  have  glaucoma 
and  half  of  them  are  unaware  of  the 
problem.  Every  year  3,500  persons  are 
blinded  by  the  disorder.  Obviously,  the 
deterioration  could  be  stopped  if  some  of 
these  people  saw  a  doctor.  It  is  estimated 
that  2  percent  of  the  population  over  40 
has  glaucoma. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OP    ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH    SCIENCES 

The  bill  includes  $18,328,000,  the 
amount  requested,  for  the  National  In- 
st'tute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 

GENERAL  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICES 

The  bill  includes  $73,658,000  for  gen- 
eral research  and  services  which  is  an 
increase  of  $3,960,000  above  the  amount 
requested.  The  increase  in  the  request  is 
in  the  area  of  clinical  resource  centers. 
The  committee  felt  that  increased  hos- 
pital costs  were  curtailing  the  activities 
of  this  program  and  therefore  restored  it 
to  the  original  budget  request. 

JOHN    E.    FOGARTY    INTERNATIONAL    CENTER    FOR 
ADVANCED    STUDY    IN   HEALTH    SCIENCES 

The  bill  Includes  $2,954,000,  the  amount 
requested. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER 

The  bill  includes  $218,021,000,  the 
amount  requested,  and  an  increase  of 
$45,845,000  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1969.  Under  the  revised  budget  for 
the  health  manpower  appropriation,  the 
committee  was  informed  of  the  admin- 
istration's plan  to  encourage  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  medical  school  enroll- 
ment. The  objective  of  this  physican 
augmentation  program  is  to  expand  the 
output  of  physicians  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible by  assisting  schools  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  to  increase  first-year  enroll- 
ments in  the  fall  of  1970  by  an  additional 
1 ,000  students.  As  an  increase  of  600  was 
already  expected,  the  total  increase  will 
be  1,600. 

Similar  increases  are  projected  for  new 
entrants  in  each  of  the  next  3  years  so 
that  by  the  fall  of  1973  there  will  be  an 


increment  of  4,000  medical  students  over 
the  number  that  could  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected. The  cost  of  this  program  will  be 
$10  million  for  each  contingent's  first 
year,  of  which  $5  million  is  for  "start- 
up" costs;  for  example,  renovation, 
equipment,  and  so  forth — and  $5  million 
for  each  subsequent  year  of  the  4-year 
cun-iculum.  Under  this  plan  total  fund- 
ing for  the  program  will  thus  be  $10 
million  in  1970  rising  by  $5  million  per 
year  to  $25  million  in  1973  after  which 
the  cost  will  level  off  to  $20  million  per 
year. 

Tlie  committee  endorses  the  new  pro- 
gram and  approves  the  budget  except 
that  it  directs  that  the  increase  of  $5,- 
500,000  for  nursing  scholarships  be 
transferred  to  direct  loans  in  nursing, 
and  that  the  increase  of  $4,781,000  budg- 
eted for  scholarships  for  "medical,  den- 
tal, etc.,"  be  transferred  to  direct  loans 
for  "medical,  dental,  etc." 

DSNTAL    HEALTH 

The  bill  includes  $10,722,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $165,000  from  the  amoimt  re- 
quested, and  an  increase  of  $498,000  over 
the  amount  appropriated  for  1969. 

CONSTRUCTION     OF     HEALTH     EDUCATIONAL, 
RESEARCH  AND  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  bill  includes  $126,100,000,  the 
amount  requested,  and  an  increase  of 
$41,300,000  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1969.  Tne  amount  requested,  plus  an 
unobligated  balance  of  $22,900,000,  will 
make  $149  million  available  for  these 
matching  grants  for  construction  which 
is  $24,874,292  less  than  the  amount 
available  for  obligation  in  1969. 

Of  the  amount  in  the  bill,  $94.5  million, 
an  increase  of  S34.5  million,  is  for  con- 
struction grants  for  teaching  facilities 
at  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  veterinary  medicine, 
and  public  health.  For  schools  of  den- 
tistry, $23.6  million,  an  Increase  of  $8.6 
million,  is  included.  In  \-iew  of  the  urgent 
need  for  substantially  greater  numbers 
of  the  professional  personnel  trained  at 
these  schools,  these  amounts  seem  mod- 
est. 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    OF    MEDICINE 

The  bill  includes  $19,682,000.  the 
amount  requested,  and  an  Increase  of 
$1,521,000  over  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1969. 

The  funds  included  in  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  the  library's  direct  service  oper- 
ations at  approximately  the  1969  level 
and  for  the  further  implementation  of 
its  computer-based  reference  system, 
Medlars  II. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Now  let  me  move  to  a  \'er5'  critical  part 
of  this  bUl  for  the  OfiBce  of  Education. 
We  know  there  are  going  to  be  amend- 
ments offered  to  increase  a  number  of 
these  figures  substantially.  But  let  me 
sketch  out  again  what  we  have  done  here. 
In  the  first  place,  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  our  bill  includes 
$459,523,700,  which  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $65,000,000  over  the  request  and 
an  increase  of  $3,671,000  over  the  amount 
available  for  the  same  activities  for  1969. 

For  title  I  we  are  providing  $205,360.- 
700,  which  added  to  the  advance  for  1970 


included  in  our  bill  last  year  will  make 
$1,216,175,000  available  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  author- 
ized nortion  of  the  request  and  is  $93.- 
048,000  over  the  amount  available  for 
1969. 

Personally,  I  was  in  favor  of  adding 
some  money  for  the  specific  titles  II  and 
in  of  ESEA,  and  titles  III  and  V  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  But 
the  committee  felt  that  since  the  House 
in  acting  on  the  legislative  proposal  H  R. 
514  provided  for  a  lumping  together  of 
supplementary  educational  services,  li- 
brar>'  resomxes.  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing,  and  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling,  we  simply  added  to  the 
$116,163,000  earmarked  for  supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  another  $84,- 
000.000  to  bring  the  total  for  these  four 
categories  up  to  $200,163,000. 

There  was  an  amendment  offered  in 
our  full  committee  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Robison)  that 
would  have  added  a  total  of  SllO  million 
to  the  bill  to  restore  the  1969  level  for 
titles  II  and  HI,  ESEA,  and  titles  III  and 
V  of  NDEA,  but  it  was  defeated  and  I 
suspect  there  will  be  an  effort  made  later 
to  do  the  same  here  on  the  floor. 

As  I  said,  I  personally  have  been  some- 
what in  favor  of  earmarking  myself  for 
specific  categories  in  keeping  with  the 
views  expressed  to  me  by  many  of  the 
educators  out  in  my  home  district  and 
State  of  Illinois,  but  the  whole  concept 
underljong  H.R.  514  is  to  give  the  States 
more  discretion  in  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  meet  their  own  special  needs. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
provide  an  increase  of  about  S103  million 
over  1969  for  title  I.  This  was  the  figure 
recommended  by  both  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  administrations,  and  we  are  not, 
I  repeat  not,  cutting  back  1  dime  in 
title  I. 

According  to  the  justifications,  the  in- 
crease will  provide  for  a  5.5-percent  in- 
crease in  cost  of  education,  and  for  an 
increase  of  235,000  children  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  counted  for  entitlement 
as  a  result  of  updating  AFDC  data  as 
required  by  the  law. 

Tlie  reasons  for  not  increasing  the 
amount  in  the  bill  for  title  I  are  primarily 
the  general  reasons  for  not  increasing 
the  budget — the  need  to  curb  inflation, 
and  the  fact  that  Federal  expenditures 
estimated  for  1970  already  exceed  the 
previous  estimates  by  S3.5  billion. 

In  addition,  however,  it  Is  clear  that 
there  is  a  need  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  title  I  program.  The  OflQce  of 
Education  is  making  an  effort  to  get  the 
States  and  school  districts  to  concentrate 
their  title  I  funds  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  most  needed,  rather  than 
spreading  them  around  so  thinly  that 
results  are  not  apparent.  There  have  been 
reports  and  studies  indicating  that  many 
title  I  projects  are  not  as  effective  as 
they  might  be.  The  Office  of  Education 
feels  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  title  I  program,  as  well 
as  other  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs.  There  is  an  increase  of 
$4,250,000  in  this  bill  for  these  evalua- 
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tion  studies.  We  think  a  good  look  should 
be  taken  at  this  program  before  pouring 
additional  funds  Into  It. 

Before  moving  on  to  the  impacted-ald 
Items  I  should  point  out  that  for  drop- 
out prevention  we  have  held  to  last  year's 
level  of  expenditure  of  $5  million.  This 
Is  a  substantial  reduction  of  $14  million 
from  the  request,  but  we  put  this  reduc- 
tion over  into  the  education  account  to 
help  provide  that  $84  million  Increase 

For  bilingual  education  we  provide  for 
$10  million,  which  was  the  budget  figure 
and  this  is  $2.5  million  over  the  appro- 
priation for  1969. 

IMP.^CTED    ARE.\    AID 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee  gave 
a  lot  of  thought  to  the  question  of  what 
to  do  about  the  1970  appropriations  for 
impacted  area  aid  under  Public  Law 
874. 

Some   4.600   school   districts   are   in- 
volved in   this  program.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,    this   program   affects    the 
distriets  of  around  385  Members  of  the 
-  Houee-of  Representatives. 

The  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson 
and  now  the  Nixon  administrations  have 
all  attempted  to  cut  this  program,  but  it 
has  increased  every  year  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts.  The  Congress  has  not  only 
increased  the  budget,  but  has  repeated- 
ly liberalized  the  authorizing  legislation 
to  expand  eligibility  for  payments  We 
have  just  liberalized  it  again— but  not 
w-ith  my  vote— this  session  by  making 
children  living  in  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing eligible   for  payments— H.R.  514 

This  law  is  inequitable.  It  is  bad  It  is 
outrageous.  It  was  originally  enacted 
during  the  Korean  war  to  help  school 
districts  which  found  themselves  over- 
strained by  an  influx  of  children  from 
military  installations.  There  are  still  a 
lot  of  school  districts  which  need  and 
deserve  such  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  most  of  this  money  is  not 
going  to  them.  It  Is  going  to  districts 
which  qualify  for  funds  simply  because 
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they  have  children  whose  parents  work 
in  Federal  buildings.  These  people  pay 
local  real  estate  and  sales  taxes  just  like 
everyone  else.  Some  of  these  districts  are 
among  the  most  affluent  in  the  United 
States. 

The  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.C    are 
a  good  example  of  how  this  progi-am 
X^-  Mw '■^^'^  County,  Va.,  got  almost 
$10.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  Of  that 
total,  $10.2  is  for  the  so-called  "b"  chil- 
dren—whose parents   work   on   Federal 
property,   but   do   not   live   on   Federal 
property.  Prince  Georges  County,  Md 
is  gettmg  over  $9  million.  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  is  getting  $5.8  million   All 
of  these  counties  have  high  per  capita 
income  and  a  high  level  of  homeowner- 
ship.  They  are  far  more  capable  of  edu- 
cating  their   children    with   their   own 
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tax  resources  than  many  areas  which 
receive  no  Federal  impact  aid  at  all 

The  subcommittee  is  going  along  with 
the  administration's  budget  proposal 
which   would  pay   full   entitlement   for 

a  children,  whose  parents  both  live 
and  work  on  Federal  property  but  a! 
lows  no  payments  for  "b"  children  Thi^ 
will  undoubtedly  work  a  hardship  on  a 
few  school  districts  which  has  a  legiti' 
mate  claim  to  Federal  impact  funds  But 
we  know  of  no  other  way  to  call  tlie 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  gross 
mequity  of  this  law  and  its  enormous 
cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  include  at  this 
point  with  my  remarks  a  table  showin - 
the  20  largest  recipients  of  Public  Law 
81-874,  the  so-called  Impacted  aid  leg- 
islation : 


20  LARGEST  RECIPIENTS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  81-874,  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 


School  district  and  application 
number 


1969  entitlement 


1969  appropriated 


1970  entitlement 


Sec.  3(a)        Sec.  3(b)  Sec.  3(a)       Sec.  3(b)  slTl^;^         i^T^,;, 


Alaska,  El  ,,, 

Fairfax  County,  Va.,  E-8  

Prince  Georges  County,  Md'E^ 

Hawaii  E-1 , 


Montgomerv  County,  Md.  E^ ' 
San  Diego  Unilled.  Calif.,  E-I05 


District  o(  Columbia,  E-1601 

New  York  City  N.Y.,  E-1701 

Brevard  County,  Fla.  E-2     

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  E-1718      

Norfolk  City,  Va,  E-15  t 

Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  £-1012         

Chicago,  Ml.,  E-17II.        

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  E-5  

Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  E-22..._  

Anne  Arundel  County,  Md    E-2 

Charleston  County,  S.C,  E-2001 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  E-45  

Bellevue,  Nebr.,  E  1008       i 

Okaloosa  County,  Fla.,  £-201    " 


,955,177 
260, 456 
444, 882 
950,935 
69. 295 
1,968  161 
248, 303 
917,309 
564,  230 
425, 004 
,  063, 264 
296,  536 
24, 743 
710,017 
281.836 
861.857 
638,  514 
896, 981 
837, 876 
821,305 


$469, 688 
11.640,690 
10,232,093 
5,  445, 479 
6. 566, 835 
4,  590, 474 
5, 684, 904 
4.293,427 
3.707,142 
4,103,388 
2,812,259 
3, 450,  745 
3. 438. 585 
2,381,841 
2,564,353 
1,857.948 
2,013,617 
1,726,633 
749, 497 
1.744,995 


$10,520,555 
229, 201 
391,4% 
4, 356, 822 
60, 979 
1.731,981 
218,506 
807, 231 
4%,  522 
374,  003 
935,672 
260, 951 
21,773 
624,814 
248,015 
753, 434 
561,  892 
789, 343 
1.617.330 
722, 748 


$143,325 
10,243.807 
9,004,241 
4,  792, 021 
5,778,814 
4,039.617 
5,002,715 
3,778.215 
3, 262, 284 
3.610,981 
2,  474,  787 
3,036,655 
3, 025. 954 
2, 096. 020 
2,256,630 
1.634,994 
1,771,982 
1,519,437 
659. 557 
1,535,595 


$13,748,453 
299, 524 
511,614 
5, 693, 575 
79, 689 
2. 263, 385 
285,  548 
1,054,905 
648, 864 
488, 754 
1.222,753 
341,016 
28,454 
816,519 
324,111 
991,135 
734,291 
1.031,528 
2.113,557 
944, 500 


$540.14! 
13,386.79] 
II,  766,  9' 16 
6, 262, 3,:ri 
7,551,860 
5. 279,  045 
6,537,639 
4,937,44! 
4,263,213 
4,718,893 
3,234,097 
3,968,355 
3.954,372 
2,739.117 
2.949,  u  1:5 
2,136,64  1 
2,315,659 
1.985,627 
861.921 
2,006,741 


EDUCATION    PROFESSIONS    DEVELOPMENT 

Moving  on  to  other  items  in  this  edu- 
cational field  we  are  providing  $95  mil- 
lion for  education  professions  develop- 
ment, which  Is  the  amount  of  the  re- 
quest, and  the  same  as  that  appropriated 
for  1969.  In  our  report  we  make  men- 
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tion  that  stronger  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  summer  workshops  for 
teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  and  up- 
grading the  skills  of  teachers 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  poln' 
in  the  Record  a  Report  of  Human  Heart 
Transplants  as  of  April  1, 1969 


Recipient 


Donor 


No. 


Age    Sei 


Age    Sex 


Date  of 
transplant    Survival 


Reported  cause  of  death 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
7 

a 

• 

18 
U 
12 
13 
U 
IS 
IS 
17 
U 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2S 

28 

27 

28 

29 


53    M 

=  17     M 


Country 


58 

M 

57 

M 

St 

M 

27 

M 

66 

M 

40 

M 

47 

M 

45 

M 

48 

M 

62 

M 

65 

M 

56 

M 

54 

M 

54 

M 

23 

M 

56 

(') 

54 

M 

39 

M 

41 

(') 

49 

M 

24 

F 

48 

(') 

49 

F 

58 

M 

57 

(') 

48 

M 

49 

F 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2: 

(') 

»2 

M 

2* 

M 

43 

0) 

29 

F 

19 

F 

23 

M 

43 

M 

15 

f 

26 

M 

15 

M 

36 

M 

3b 

M 

39 

17 

58 

M 

41 

M 

38 

<') 

4/ 

IM 

29 

M 

20 

(') 

23 

IM 

32 

(') 

60 

('> 

46 

1^1 

33 

F 

16 

(') 

32 

M 

40 

f 

...  Dec.  3,1967 
Dec.  6, 1%7 
Jan.  2, 1968 
Jan.  6. 1968 
Jan.  10,1968 
Feb.  17,1968 
Apr.  27.1968 
May  ' 
May 
May 
May 
May 

May  8, 1968 
May  12,1968 
May  21,1968 
May  25,1968 
May  26. 1%8 
May  30, 1968 
May  30, 1968 
May  31,1968 
June  10.1968 
June  28, 1968 
June  28, 1968 
July  2, 1968 
July  9, 1968 
July  20,1968 
July  23,1968 
July  25,1968 
July  29.1968 


18  days 

6}2  hrs 

Surviving... 
15  days 


Pneumonia.. 

(') :::: 


i?  "f^ Internal  hemorrhage 

I^U  "" Heart  failure;  donor  I 

?,"/?:--■ Pulmonary  hypertens 


South  Africa. 

United  states. 

South  Africa. 

heart .',  size.:::::::; united  S,a,es. 


?•  96|,  3H  days     Pulmonary  embolism      f,"?^5:,  . 

2.j968»  6mos.,  6days See  No.  87 United  States. 


7;l9M  fuir'-""--  |ir^'^^<^i"'«'*on"::::::::::::::::::::::;:- 

7, 1968    7  days;".".".V.V.V. (i) 

2  days (i) 

Surviving  


^;^°V23days Reiection^cardiacVrrest' 


28  days. . 


Total  reiection. 
—  (')- 


5  5"s- Lung/kidney  complication J ?'""■ 

Diirtnn'tihU Neurological  complication ^'" 

Died  on  table Malfunction  of  right  ventricle.. 


Do. 
.  England. 
.  United  States. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 
United  Stales. 

Do, 


nada. 
1.4  hrs......".::"—  (V) "■■■!!•"  venmcie UnTed'states 

5  fH^'v.''^":^"--  ^r' '"'"''  "-■ '» «'^«o";::::::::::::::::::::::  ^o  state. 

Surviving. Czechoslovakia. 

5__iTios.,  2  days Tissue"  fei'ection United  SUtes. 

Congestive  heart  "failure.."."! i:„.iF„''h 

Cardiac  arrest iWj^,  . 

United  states. 


58  hrs 
25  days 


July  29,  1969 


No. 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
•851 
»86/ 
•87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 


Recipient 


Age  Sex 


18 

M 

5 

F 

50 

M 

43 

M 

43 

M 

58 

(') 

50 

M 

46 

M 

50 

M 

42 

M 

50 

M 

47 

M 

52 

M 

48 

F 

21 

M 

52 

M 

•? 

F 

45 

M 

44 

M 

16 

M 

49 

f> 

57 

M 

46 

M 

51 

M 

58 

M 

21 

M 

46 

M 

54 

F 

54 

f 

19 

y 

50 

M 

42 

M 

45 

F 

49 

f 

57 

M 

19 

F 

42 

(') 

52 

(') 

35 

(') 

54 

(•) 

^n:i 

32 

(•) 

40 

(') 

53 

<■) 

50 

(•) 

2b 

h 

55 

{') 

53 

(') 

34 

(') 

54 

(') 

40 

(') 

50 

(') 

53 

(') 

54 

(') 

56 

(') 

47 

M 

49 

(') 

30 

(') 

40 

F 

37 

(') 

48 

(') 

26 

(') 

56 

M 

33 

(') 

48 

(') 

54 

(') 

54 

M 

38 

(') 

40 

(■) 

22 

M 

28 

(') 

J8 

(') 

50 

M 

62 

(') 

35 

(') 

59 

(•) 

44 

(') 

48 

M 

62 

(') 

49 

(') 

4/ 

(') 

1 

F 

43 

M 

36 

(•) 

55 

M 

36 

M 

58 

M 

56 

M 

43 

M 

38  M 
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Donor 


Age    Sax 


20 

M 

U 

M 

37 

F 

21 

M 

17 

M 

35 

(') 

20 

(') 

22 

M 

39 

M 

39 

M 

25  F 

17  M 

36  F 

27  M 

24  F 


20 

M 

M 

F 

27 

F 

46 

F 

36 

M 

37 

M 

46 

M 

17 

M 

19 

M 

16 

M 

17 

(') 

43 

M 

28 

F 

28 

F 

35 

(') 

20 

M 

29 

(') 

20 

(') 

30 

M 

29 

M 

19 

M 

41 

(•) 

49 

(1) 

25 

(•) 

20 

0) 

i'^ 

(•) 
(') 

24 

0) 

42 

(') 

28 

(') 

27 

(') 

19 

{') 

27 

(•) 

15 

<') 

(') 

(') 

22 

(•) 

40 

(') 

38 

(') 

50 

(') 

18 

(') 

(0 

0) 

(•) 

(>) 

<•) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

14 

(') 

47 

(') 

<7 

(') 

51 

(■) 

26 

<■) 

5/ 

(') 

25 

(') 

40 

<•) 

23 

(•) 

22 

(') 

<7 

(■) 

21 

(') 

30 

(') 

22 

(') 

24 

<•) 

48 

(') 

(') 

(') 

14 

(') 

54 

(') 

47 

(') 

23 

(') 

38 

(') 

13 

(') 

6 

M 

(') 

(■) 

35 

(') 

24 

M 

57 

M 

23 

F 

26 

M 

24 

M 

0)   (') 


I  Information  not  available. 

-Age  in  days. 

3  Received  2d  transplant  Nov.  20,  1968.  See  No.  87. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Date  of 
transplant   Survival 


Reported  cause  of  death 


Country 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


7, 1%8 
18.1968 
19.  I%8 
22. 1%8 
24.1968 
Aug.  30  1968 
Sept.  1.1968 
Aug.  31,1968 
Aug.  31, 1%8 
Sept.  2,1968 
Sept.  4, 1%8 
Sept.  5. 1%8 
Sept.  8.1968 
Sept.  10. 1968 
Sept.  13, 1968 
Sept  15. 1968 
Sept.  15. 1968 
Sept.  16. 1968 
Sept.  17, 1968 
Sept  17. 1968 
Sept.  17. 1968 
Sept.  19. 1968 
Sept  23. 1968 
Sept.  27, 1968 
Sept.  29, 1968 
Oct.  1,1968 
2, 1968 
5. 1%8 
3. 1968 
15. 1968 
17. 1968 
19. 1968 
21. 1968 

do 

Oct.    22, 1968 
Oct.    23. 1%3 

do 

Oct.   25,1968 

do 

Oct.   26. 1%8 

27. 1%8 

28, 1%8 

30. 1968 

3.1968 

do 

Nov.    5, 1968 
do 

Nov.  9, 1968 

Nov.  11,1968 

Nov.  12. 1968 

Nov.  13.1968 

do 

Nov.  16. 1968 

Nov.  17.1968 

Nov.  17. 1968 

Nov.  20. 1968 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


80  days Acute  respiratory  insufficiency Japan. 

9  days Cardiac  arrest/acute  reiection United  States. 

68  days Cardiac  arrest Do. 

46  days Pneumonia.. Do. 

Surviving "o 

U  days. Stroke F."?'"l'l.  . 

Surviving    United  Slates. 

do Do- 

do „     po- 

do    Brazil. 

;       ,jo; United  states. 

8  days Cardiac  arrest... „      po-,  . 

Surviving ?,''"."'/cI!?- 

4mos.,  6days Hepatitis United  States. 

14  hrs         Kidney  trouble - India 

3  mos    20days  Pneumonia United  States. 

14  hrs Cardiac  arrest Do 

6  hrs     Cerebral  hemorrhage Venezuela. 

2  days  Acute  kidney  insufficiency. Spain. 

Survivin"g" United  Slates. 

do- Do. 

88  days. Lung  infection Do. 

12  days Cardiac  arrest Do. 

67  days infection/kidney  complications Canada. 

4  mos..  1  day Rejection rs  1 

Surviving .....  Chile. 

5  days... Acute  heart  seizure United  States. 

61  days Pneumonia Do. 

5  mos  .  15  days Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines "o 

15  hours  Complication  in  btood  coagulation Argentina. 

Surviving". United  States. 

^o_ Canada 

47  days !""..  Acute  rejection Do 


Surviving. 


United  States. 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov, 
Nov, 


20. 1968 
22. 1968 
22. 1968 
22. 1968 

Nov.  24. 1968 
Nov.  24, 1968 
Nov.  25. 1968 
Nov.  25. 1968 
Nov.  26. 1968 
Nov.  27, 1968 
Nov.  29. 1968 
Nov.  29, 1968 
Dec.  2, 1968 
Dec.  6, 1968 
Dec.  16,1968 
Dec.  22,1968 
Dec.  25.1968 
Dec.  27,1968 
Jan.  1. 1%9 
4,1969 
5, 1969 
5, 1969 
6  1969 
7.1969 

17. 1969 
23, 1%9 

8. 1969 
8. 1969 
Feb.  13.1969 
Feb.  15.1969 
Feb.  20,1969 

do 

Mar.  3,1969 
Mar.  17, 1969 
Mar.  22, 1969 


Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Ian 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb 


44  days    Hemorrhage  following  surgical  complications Australia 

6  days.;!:.".".'-".".-.-".  0) -   United  Slates 

6  hrs Cardiac  arrest ''"■ 

4  mos.,  3  days do D"- 

2  mos.,  3  days Rejection ?.'.?^.  . 

Surviving... -  United  States. 

do-  - - f""« 

8  days Pneumonia „  n.''"';,.  . 

18  days Reiection United  States. 

4  days  Failure  ol  liver/kidneys Do. 

Surviving F,'"f1/'c.,.., 

7  days  Rejection United  States. 

33  hrs Progressive  weakness  ol  heart  complicated  by  changes    Russia. 

in  lungs  and  liver. 
48  days Bacterial  pneumonia United  States. 

38  days Acute  rejection Canada. 

15  days (') -'  f'"« 

7  days      Stroke Canada. 

14  hrs  (')  Australia 

Surviving.":."."."-"." United  States. 

40  days Rejection ^"""if 

Surviving Canada. 

3  days Stroke United  States. 

do Rejection Do. 

Surviving. „.  ,  D"- 

3  hrs (') Chi'e 

18  hrs Liver  ceased  functioning turkey. 

14  hrs Irreversible  kidney  lailure France. 

Surviving Do. 

39  hrs  Cardiac  insufficiency Turkey. 

10  weeks         Rejection United  States. 

20  hrs Cardiac  arrest France. 

Surviving Do 

13  days  Rejection United  States. 

3  mos.  13  days        ...  Cerebral  thrombosis Canada. 

Surviving United  States. 

14  days. Kidney  tailure'pneumonia Israel 

43  days Congestive  heart  failure 

Surviving 

5  hrs (') .-  

91  days Progressive  lailure  of  heart 

Surviving 

Died  on  table (') 

37  days (') 

7  days Lung  ailment 

6  days Brain  hemorrhage/pneumonia 

Surviving - 

3  hrs  52  min Progressive  pulmonary  hypertension 

3  days Brain  damage/edema  ol  brain 

30  days Lung  infection  reiection 

Surviving 

1  day     Vital  functions  of  organs  destroyed Germany. 

10  days. Rejection United  States, 

Surviving Do. 

do Do. 

do Do. 

i  day.::::::::::::::  ('>:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: Germany. 


United  States. 
France. 
United  States. 

Do. 

Do 
Poland. 
United  States 

Do 

Do. 
Brazil. 
United  Slates. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


•  Age  in  months. 

>  This  patient  received  2  transplants. 

•  Received  2  transplants.  See  No.  9. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  that  the  Mem- 
bers might  know  what  to  expect,  I  might 
mention  last  year  a  $520  million  maxi- 
mum was  available  imder  the  formula. 


This  year  that  maximum  jumped  to  $650 
million  or  a  $130  million  increase  in  1 
year.  I  have  just  gotteii  the  estimates 
for  next  year,  and  they  are  $1,050  mil- 
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lioa  That  represents  a  little  over  double 
the  amount  in  2  years  on  this  program 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  i'  ^  ~". 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
irom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  merely  want  to  re- 
mark that  In  spite  of  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  it  is  still  about  28  percent 
of  the  authorization  in  impacted  areas 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  Is 
lar  from  right.  It  was  almost  100  percent 
last  year. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  This  year  it  Is  28  per- 
cent of  the  authorization 

Mr.  MICHEL.  You  are  talking  about 
the  figure  that  was  In  our  bill 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  In  your  bill 
thJI'"'  ^^^^^^-  "^^  ^^  'luite  aware  of 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa.  It  is  100  percent 
for  category  A. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  That  Is  right. 

TE.ACHER    CORPS 

Sq  ^ar  as  the  Teacher  Corps  is  con- 
cerned we  are  providing  $21,737,000  a 
reducUon  of  $9,363,000  from  the  request 
and  an  Increase  of  $837,000  above  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1969  We  are 
told  that  this  is  the  sum  estimated  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  at  last  year's  level,  including 
ln°"^"^^^  funding"  of  preservlce  train- 

HICRER    EDUCATIOK 

The  bill  includes  $785,839,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million  over  the  request,  and 
an  increase  of  $85,452,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1969.  The  com- 
mittee made  three  changes  within  the 

«n«^lnn''"f^*-  ^^^-  ^^  '■equest  for  $175,- 
600.000     for     educational     opportunity 
grants  was  reduced  to  $159,600  000  Sec- 
ond. coUege  teacher  fellowships  were  re- 
duced   from   $61,469,000    to    $56.163  000 
Third,   the  amount   for  direct   student 
loans  was  mcreased  from  $161,900,000  to 
$188,206,000.  The  action  with  regard  to 
the   reductions   for   educational   oppor- 
tunity grants  and  college  teacher  fellow- 
ships Is  applied  entirely  to  funds  avail- 
able for  first-year  students  and  will  hold 
such  availability  to  the  1969  level   The 
addition  of  these  funds  plus  $5  million 
to  direct  student  loans  will  also  place  the 
fund  availability  for  this  program  at  ap- 
pro.ximately  the  1969  level. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSTRUCTION 

The  committee  has  gone  along  with 
the  administration's  proposals  for  fund- 
ing construction  of  facilities  at  colleges 
and  universities.  There  is  $43  million  in 
the  bill  for  construction  grants  for  pub- 
lic community  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes. There  is  $6  million  in  the  bill 
for  State  administration  for  higher  edu- 
cation construction  programs,  and  there 
is  $11,750,000  for  interest  subsidy  grants 
which,  together  with  the  funds  for  inter- 
est subsidy  grants  contained  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  biU  for  1969,  will  sud- 
port   about    $435   million   in   loans   for 
higher  education  construction.  There  is 
no  money  in  the  bill  for  direct  Federal 
loans,  or  for  grants  for  4-year  colleges 
or  graduate  schools,  other  than  the  ^- 
terest  subsidy  grants. 

The  interest  subsidy  grants  were  au- 
thorized in  the  Higher  Education  Act 
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Ainendments  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  They  offer  a  way  of  helping 
colleges  and  universities  to  build  with- 
out large  Federal  outlays.  The  committee 
thinks  that  it  is  worth  giving  a  try  in  a 
period  of  severe  fiscal  stringency,  when 
we  are  trying  to  hold  down  Federal 
expenditures. 

Of  course,  most  colleges  would  rather 
get  a  direct  Federal  grant  than  go  to  a 
bank  for  a  loan.  However,  if  the  Federal 
Goverriment  makes  a  grant,  it  has  to 
obtain  the  funds  by  borrowing  in  the  pri- 
vate lending  market. 

There  are  dire  predictions  that  some 
colleges  will  not  be  able  to  get  loans  un- 
der tins  program.  The  committee  is 
adopting  a  wait-and-see  attitude  on  this 
If  It  turns  out  to  be  true,  it  can  be  cor- 
rected in  next  year's  budget. 

.iJ^J^  ^*'^?!'^  P^^^^  ^^  Priority  on  as- 
sistance to  the  2-year  community  coUeges 
and  techmcal  institutes,  and  the  com- 
mittee agrees  with  this  priority. 

VOCATIONAI,    EDUCATION 

The  committee  bUl  provides  an  in- 
crease of  $78  million  over  the  budget 
request  and  $109  million  over  the  1969 
appropriations  for  vocational  education 

The  1970  estimate  for  vocational  edu- 
cation was  the  same  In  both  the  John- 
son and  the  Nixon  budgets.  $279  216  000 
The  committee  has  already  indicated  the 
H^^  ^^Il°''^^^  ^^'""^  It  P'aces  on  voca- 
h°^^^V,*i^'^°"  ^^  increasing  this  figure 
oy  $78  million. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  permit  the  States  to  put  in 
effect  most  of  the  new  programs  au- 
thorized in  the  vocational  education 
amendments  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  without  cutting  back  on 
the  existing  vocational  educaUon  pro- 
grams. The  committee  also  added  $10 
million  for  the  vocational  work-study 
program,  which  was  not  funded  at  all  in 
the  budget  request. 

^e  budget  problem  which  has  been 
^r^^T'fv,  *^^  vocational  educators 
fl^^  .  ""^-i  country  and  producing  a 
flood  of  mail  to  Members  of  Congress  is 
that  the  vocational  education  amend- 
ments now  require  the  States  to  set  aside 
40  percent  of  their  basic  grant  funds  for 
specific  programs  as  foUows: 

Fifteen  percent  for  postsecondai-y  pro- 
fof^H  15  percent  for  special  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.   10  percent  for 

haSap'pT"^  '°^  '^^  P^^^^^^"^ 
Since  the  budget  proposed  about  the 
same  total  dollar  level  for  the  State 
grant  program  as  1969.  this  meant  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  "set  aside'  require- 
ments States  would  have  to  reduce  sup- 
port for  ongoing  vocational  education 
programs.  By  adding  $70  million  to  the 

^o5  i"""  l^^  ^^^^  ^^^"t  programs,  the 
committee  has  eliminated  this  problem 
other  new  vocational  education  pro- 
grams which  are  funded  for  the  first 
time  in  this  bill  include:  $14  million  for 
cooperative  education.  $13  million  for 
mnovative  programs.  $2  million  for  cur- 
nculum  development.  $i  million  for 
planning  and  evaluation. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    RESEARCH 

The  budget  shows  only  $l,ioo  000  for 
vocational  education  research  compared 
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with  $11,375,000  in  1969.  Actually  the  re- 
ducUon in  vocational  education  research 
IS  not  as  great  as  these  figures  would 
mdicate. 

"Hie  Office  of  Education  witnesses 
testified  that,  in  addition  to  the  $1  - 
100,000  specifically  earmarked  In  the 
budget  for  vocational  education  research 
$4  million  of  the  funds  budgeted  for  gen- 
eral education  research  will  be  spent  on 
vocational  education,  and  the  $2  million 
budgeted  under  vocational  education  for 
curriculum  development'  will  be  spent 
for  research,  for  a  total  of  $7.1  million 
inus.  the  reduction  in  vocational  educa- 
tion research  is  about  $4.2  million 

The  committee  did  not  wish  to  increa^^e 
appropriations  over  the  budget  request 
by  earmarking  additional  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  research.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  Indicated  that 
he   is   reviewing   and   reorganizing   the 
whole  research  program  of  the  Office  of 
Education  to  make  it  more  effective  and 
the    committee    thinks    such    a   review 
would    be    highly    desirable.    We    arc 
frankly,  not  convinced  that  the  rather 
substantial  amount  of  money  which  i.s 
going   to   educational   research   at   the 
present  time  is  all  that  its  cracked  up  to 
be.  If.  after  his  review,  the  Commissioner 
decides  that  a  larger  share  of  the  funds 
budgeted  for  research  ought  to  go  into 
vocational   education  research,   he  can 
recommend  it  in  next  year's  budget. 

LIBRARY    PROGRAMS 

Librai-y  programs  were  rather  hard  hit 
by  the  revised  budget  for  1970: 

The  1969  appropriation  for  grants  for 
public  library  services  was  cut  in  half 
from  $35  million  to  $17.5  million;  and 

No  funds  were  provided  for  public  li- 
brary construction— $9,185,000  was  ap- 
propriated in  1969;  no  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  school  libraries  under  title  II, 
^^EA — S50  million  was  appropriated  in 
1969;   funds   for  college  libraries  were 
reduced  from  $25  million  to  $12.5  mil- 
lion ;  funds  for  training  of  librarians  were 
reduced  from  S8.250.000  to  S4  million- 
funds  for  the  LibraiT  of  Congress  were 
reduced  from  $5.5  million  to  $4.5  million 
The  committee  felt  that  these  reduc- 
tions were  too  drastic,  and  has  added 
funds  over  the  budget  in  those  programs 
which  seemed  to  be  of  highest  priority 
These    are:    $17.5    million    for    public 
library  services;    an   indefinite   amount 
for  school  library  resources  under  ele- 
mentary   and    secondary    education— a 
share  of  the  $200,163,000  available  for 
titles  n  and  in,  ESEA,  and  titles  in  and 
V,  NDEA;  $1  million  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  acquisition  and  catalogln- 
of  foreign  language  materials. 

The   amount   in   the   bill   for   public 
}^^^n.^^r^^^^  restores  this  program  to 
the  1969  level  of  $35  million.  Our  com- 
mittee did  not  wish,  however,  to  add  to 
inflationary  pressures  on  the  economy 
by  restoring  funds  for  librai-y  construc- 
tion. We  think  that  a  deferral  of  appro- 
priations for  construction  for  a  year  will 
not     seriously     damage     the     Nation's 
libraries.   The   only   places   in   the   bill 
where  the  committee  has  added  funds 
for  construction  are  for  hospital  beds 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities. 
We  did  not  feel  that  libraries  feU  Into 
the  same  category  of  urgency 


EDUCATION    FOR   THE    HANDICAPPED 


Our  bill  provides  $84,540,000,  reduc- 
tion of  $1,250,000  from  the  request,  and 
an  Increase  of  $5,690,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1969.  The  re- 
duction from  the  request  represents  the 
amount  of  the  increase  over  1969  which 
was  budgeted  for  research.  The  main 
increases  over  1969  are  $2,055,000  for 
early  childhood  programs,  $1,500,000  for 
regional  resource  centers,  and  $1  million 
for  the  deaf-blind  centers. 

aSSEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

Our  bill  includes  $85,750,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $29,250,000  from  the  request,  and 
a  reduction  of  $3,667,000  below  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1969.  The  big 
increase  in  the  budget  was  for  the  S25 
million  for  experimental  schools  which 
I  mentioned  very  early  in  my  presenta- 
tion. We  say  in  our  report  that  when 
this  was  first  submitted  to  the  committee, 
the  written  justifications  were  extremely 
vague  and  subsequent  oral  testimony, 
while  a  considerable  improvement,  left 
us  with  the  impression  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  given  a  considerably 
longer  period  of  time  to  prepare  their 
plans  before  any  sum  of  money  such  as 
that  suggested  was  made  available. 

We  are  not  dismissing  the  proposal  as 
being  invalid,  for  we  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  funds  in  this  appro- 
priation account  for  plarming  purposes. 
And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  item 
we  also  disallowed  the  increase  of  $4,- 
250,000  requested  for  "major  demon- 
strations". 

STUDENT    LOAN    INSURANCE    FUND 

The  bill  includes  810,826,000,  the 
amount  of  the  request.  In  accordance 
with  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  the  student  loan  insurance  fund 
now  covers  defaults  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  principal  amount  of  the  loss  on  fed- 
erally insured  loans  and  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss 
on  reinsured  loans  made  by  State  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  This  is,  of 
course,  purely  an  estimate,  but  seems 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately $2.2  billion  in  loans  will  be 
outstanding  in  1970.  No  appropriation 
has  been  made  to  this  fund  since  1967. 

NDEA    STUDENT    LOANS 

Now  so  far  as  NDEA  student  loans  are 
concerned  we  have  increases  totaling 
$26,306,000  over  the  1970  budget  request. 

Our  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation 
of  $188,206,000  for  1970  for  the  NDEA 
student  loan  program  compared  with 
3193,400,000  appropriated  for  1969.  How- 
ever, the  total  dollar  level  of  NDEA  stu- 
dent loans  will  increase  from  $265,100,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $277,005,000  in 
1970,  an  increase  of  S12  million.  This  is 
because  collections  of  loan  repayments 
are  going  up  each  year,  and  these  fimds 
are  available  to  the  universities  to  make 
new  loans. 

Funds  are  also  available  to  students 
through  the  insured  loan  program.  The 
budget  predicted  that  $641,250,000  worth 
of  insured  loans  would  be  made  by  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  that  $794,241,000  worth 
of  loans  would  be  made  in  fiscal  year 
1970  or  an  increase  of  over  $150  million. 
There  has  been  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  1970  estimate  will  hold  up, 


since  the  prime  interest  rate  has  risen 
to  SVz  percent,  and  the  law  limits  the 
interest  which  may  be  paid  on  insured 
student  loans  to  7  percent. 

However,  the  most  recent  information 
we  have  received  from  HEW  indicates 
that  almost  $65  million  worth  of  in- 
sured loans  were  made  in  the  month 
of  June.  This  is  over  twice  the  amount 
of  loans  which  were  made  in  June  last 
year.  The  data  we  have  from  the  De- 
partment also  indicate  that  the  total  loan 
level  for  fiscal  year  1969  was  $672  mil- 
lion, or  $30  million  over  the  estimate  in 
the  budget. 

If,  as  some  alarmists  are  saying,  the 
insured  loan  program  is  going  to  col- 
lapse because  of  the  tight  money  market 
and  the  7-percent  statutory  interest  rate 
ceiling,  the  way  to  deal  with  the  situation 
is  not  to  increase  Federal  expenditures 
by  adding  more  money  to  the  bill  for 
direct  student  loans,  but  rather  to  amend 
the  authorizing  legislation  at  once  to  re- 
move or  raise  the  interest  rate  ceiling. 
We  understand  that  HEW  has  proposed 
such  amendments  to  the  Budget  Bureau, 
but  that  they  cannot  reach  agreement 
on  the  details.  If  the  administration  can- 
not make  up  its  mind  about  this,  then 
Congress  ought  to  initiate  its  ownti 
amendments  to  keep  the  insured  student 
loan  programs  going. 

Student  aid  programs  are  not  being 
cut  back  in  this  bill.  They  are  being  in- 
creased. The  total  amoimt  for  under- 
graduate student  aid  programs  recom- 
mended under  the  appropriation  for 
higher  education  increases  from  $568,- 
100,000  in  1969  to  $609,917,000  in  1970,  an 
increase  of  over  $40  million. 

This  includes  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  the  NDEA  student  loans, 
interest  payments  for  the  insured  loan 
program,  the  work-study  program,  and 
special  services  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, such  as  Talent  Search  and  Up- 
ward Bound.  It  does  not  include,  of 
course,  the  dollar  value  of  insured  loans 
made  by  banks. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOANS 

The  budget  request  included  SI 5  mil- 
lion for  loans  to  students  of  medicine, 
dentistiy,  and  related  professions.  The 
bill,  as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
would  raise  this  by  $4,781,000  to  $19,- 
781,000.  This  is  $4,781,000  above  the  1969 
appropriation. 

Even  though  the  recommended  appro- 
priation for  health  professions  students 
loans  is  higher  than  the  1969  appropria- 
tion, the  total  amoimt  available  for  these 
loans  will  go  down  in  1970.  This  is  be- 
cause funds  in  the  student  loan  revohing 
fund  are  being  exhausted,  since  there 
have  been  no  sales  of  particpiation  cer- 
tificates recently  which  would  replenish 
these  funds.  Total  available:  1969,  $26,- 
255.000;  1970,  $20,894,000. 

The  President's  budget  message  indi- 
cated that  medical  and  dental  students 
are  eligible  for  the  Office  of  Education's 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  Tlie 
administration  is  presenting  proposals 
to  Congress  designed  to  make  these  loans 
more  attractive  to  private  lenders  in  the 
present  money  market.  The  budget  esti- 
mated that  the  guaranteed  loans  would 
increase  by  about  $150  million  in  1970, 
from  $641  million  to  $794  million. 

Medical   and   dental   students   should 


not  have  difficulty  in  repaying  these 
loans,  since  their  future  income  after 
graduation  is  likely  to  be  quite  high. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  that  better  than 
$7  billion  item  1  made  reference  to  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  and  will  say  again  that 
these  public  assistance  payments  are  al- 
most entirely  beyond  administrative  con- 
trol, so  far  as  our  Federal  administrators 
are  concerned. 

WORK    INCENTIVES 

The  bill  includes  $129,640,000  the 
amount  of  the  request,  and  an  increase 
of  $12,140,000  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1969.  The  original  budget  re- 
quest was  for  164,640,000  and  was  revised 
to  tlie  lower  figure  solely  on  the  basis 
that  the  program  was  not  progressing  as 
planned. 

GRANTS      FOR      REHABILITATION      SERVICES      AND 
FACILITIES 

The  bill  Includes  $499,783,000,  the 
amount  of  the  budget  request,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $130,793,000  over  the  appro- 
priation for  1969.  The  main  increase  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  is  an  increase  of 
$125,100,000  for  basic  support  grants. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  1969  base 
amount  of  $345,900,000  and  will  provide 
rehabilitation  services  for  an  estimated 
241,000  disabled  individuals  or  an  in- 
crease of  11,000  over  the  estimate  of 
1969.  While  under  the  allotment  jase  of 
$600,000,000  authorized  in  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1967,  the 
required  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  basic  support  would  be  8178,100,000, 
we  believe  that  an  increase  of  over  one- 
third  in  such  a  year  of  fiscal  austerity  is 
ver>'  generous,  even  for  such  a  wortli- 
while  program  as  this. 

We  disallow  $3,500,000  requested  to 
start  a  new  program  of  services  for  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers,  which  is 
consistent  with  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress on  a  similar  request  last  year,  and 
add  this  sum  to  the  funds  budgeted  for 
rehabilitation  facilities  imder  section  12. 
The  budget  request  included  no  funds 
for  construction.  The  committee  is  ear- 
marking all  of  the  $3,500,000  for  con- 
struction of  rehabilitation  facilities 
which  will  cover  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  need.  Since  this  is  such  a  tmall 
amount,  the  committee  will  expect  that 
the  Department  revise  or  waive  its  regu- 
lations concerning  the  geographical  a'- 
locatlon  of  such  funds  by  region  an.  , 
instead,  allocate  these  funds  strictly  en 
the  basis  of  the  merit  of  Individual  pro.'  - 
ects  and  the  hearing  record  will  show 
those  we  believe  to  be  most  meritorio-j  . 

MENTAL  RETARDATION 

The  bill  Includes  833,629.000,  the 
amount  of  the  request,  ana  an  increase 
of  $1,073,000  above  the  appropriation  lor 
1969. 

After  adjustments  are  made  for  com- 
parability largely  because  of  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  for  construction  carry- 
ing forward  from  1968  to  1969,  the  funds 
available  for  obligation  in  1970  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $5,440,000  less  than  in  1969. 
This  net  decrease  is  made  up  of  a  de- 
crease of  $13,582,000  in  funds  for  con- 
struction of  community  service  facilities 
and  construction  of  university-affiliated 
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faculties,  and  an  Increase  of  $8.142  000 
for  services. 

MATMNAI.  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  WXLFAKK 

The  bill  includes  $284,800,000,  an  In- 
crease of  $19,400,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  1969. 

We  made  three  changes  in  the  revised 
budget.  First,  we  restored  the  $2,200  000 
Increase  contained  in  the  original  budget 
ror  training  through  university-affiliated 
mental  retardation  centers  that  was  de- 

H  w  !."i^®  '■^^^^  ^"^set.  Second,  we 
deleted  the  increase  of  $2,500  000  for  re- 
search in  maternal  and  child  health  and 

^c'oni^^.^^""^^^"'^  services,  which  leaves 
$6^200.000  in  the  bill  for  this  purpos^ 
inira.  we  deleted  the  increase  of  $200  000 
for  the  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  child  welfare,  which  leaves 
$4,400,000  in  the  bill  for  this  purpose. 

JUVENILB     DCLINQUENCT     PREVENTION     AND 
CONTROL 

The  bill  includes  $5  million,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10  million  from  the  request  and 
I  ,h^®  amount  as  was  appropriated 
for  lDfi|.  At  the  time  of  our  hearings  on 
this  budget  request,  planning  grants  had 
not  even  been  made.  We  would  like  to 
^ow  more  about  the  specific  plans  for 
this  program  before  proceeding  with  an 
increased  appropriation. 

HEHABILrTATION    RESE.\RCH    AND    TRAINING 

The  bUl  includes  $60  million,  the 
amount  of  the  request,  and  a  reduction  of 
$4  milUon  below  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  1969. 
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COOPERATIVE    RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTR.mON 
PROJECTS 

The  bill  includes  $11,500,000  the 
amount  of  the  request,  and  an  increase 
of  $8,350,000  above  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1969.  I  spoke  earlier  of  the 
proposal  to  launch  several  income  main- 
tenance experiments  at  an  estimated 
annual  cost  of  $1  million  to  $1.5  million 
for  each  experiment,  so  that  should  be 
sufficient. 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

The  bill  includes  $28,780,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,720,000  from  the  request,  and 
an  increase  of  $1,163,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  1969.  The  amount  al- 
lowed will  support;  60  more  positions 
than  were  authorized  for  1969  The  re- 
vised budget  would  have  provided  for  160 
additional  positions,  but  we  believe  that 
a  very  creditable  job  can  be  done  in 
admmlstering  these  programs  with  the 
amount  allowed. 

SOCIAL    SBCtTRITY 

Twenty-flve  million  persons  are  receiv- 
ing monthly  benefits  under  the  social 
secunty  program.  One  out  of  eight  Amer- 
icans are  now  receiving  a  monthly  social 
security  cash  benefit.  While  retired 
workers  and  their  dependents  are  the 

Rn"^!?  .f  °"P:,^^'"°'*  ^  f°"rth  are  under 
60.  At  the  end  of  1968.  about  90  percent 
of  persons  aged  65  and  over  were  either 
receiving  cash  benefits  or  would  have 
been  eligible  for  such  benefits  if  they 
or  their  spouses  had  not  been  working 

Moreover  95  percent  of  all  older  per- 
sons m  the  country  have  elected  to  be 
covered  under  the  voluntary  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  plan  which  covers 
prmarily  the  cost  of  physicians'  services 

For  payment  to  trust  funds  for  health 
Insurance  for  the  aged  the  bill  includes 


$1,545,413,000.  the  amount  of  the  request 
and  $185,186,000  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  1969.  The  request  Is  sim- 
ply a  mathemaUcal  calculation  of  the 
amount  that  will  be  required  under  the 
Social   Security  Act.   The  Increase  in- 
cludes $152,035,000  for  payment  to  the 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund  for  cover- 
age of  medicare  beneficiaries  who  are  not 
Insured  under  the  social  security  or  rail- 
road systems,  and  $33,151,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance trust  fund  to  match  the  monthly 
premiums  of  $4  paid  by  persons  enrolled 
In  the  voluntai-y  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  $105  million  Included  in  the 
bill    for    payment   for   military    service 
credits,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  re- 
quest, and  the  same  amount  as  was  ap- 
propriated for  1969.  This  appropriation 
covers  the  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund,   the  Federal  disability   Insurance 
trust  fund,  and  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance trust  fund  for  benefits  paid  on 
the   basis   of  noncontributory   military 
service  credits  of  veterans  of  Worid  War 
n  and  certain  veterans  of  the  post-war 
period.  These  payments  are  required  by 
law. 

For  payment  for  special  benefits  for 
the  aged  the  bill  includes  $364,151,000. 
the  amount  of  the  request  and  $138  606  - 
?Sc„°I^'"  ^^^  amount  appropriated  for 
1969.  This  is  another  uncontrollable  item 
It  covers  the  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  to  iminsured  persons  over  72 
which  was  authorized  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 
amounts  to  $901,500,000.  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  request  and  $94,008  000 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  1969 
This  appropriation  Is  from  the  social 
secunty  trust  funds  and  does  not  Involve 
any  expenditures  from  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  extend  my  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel),  as  well  as  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  attention  which  they  gave  to  the 
work-study  program.  This  has  served  the 
country  and  the  students  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  very  well. 

Last  year  we  had  a  mixup  as  to  the 
understanding  of  the  use  of  those  funds 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  committee 
has  taken  action  which  should  place  this 
program  back  on  a  functional  basis 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  told  the  gentleman 
there  was  nothing  in  the  budget  on  the 
work-study  program.  However,  we  have 
put  $10  million  into  that  particular  item 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Before  there  Is  given 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  too  many  congrat- 
ulations with  reference  to  the  high  pri- 
ority which  it  has  given  vocational  edu- 
cation, I  would  point  out  that  the  figure 
reconunended  for  appropriation  Is  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  authorization 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  yield 
myself   10   additional   minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.    QUIE.    With    reference    to    the 
program    of    vocational    education    the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  note  that  you 
accept  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  which  is  the  program  by 
which   10  percent  of  the  money  is  set 
aside  for  research  and  training.  However 
the  principal  part  of  this  program  in 
which   I  am   interested— and   I   realize 
that  later  on  you  put  in  $1.1  million  for 
part  D  of   that  section — is   really   the 
training  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  vocational  education. 

At  one  time  vocational  education  in- 
volved pretty  much  only  cablnetmaking 
and  thmgs  of  that  sort.  That  is  not  the 
case  today  because  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  a  need  for  upgrading  the 
trainees  and  the  teachers  in  vocational 
education. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  represents  an 
adequate  amount  for  these  purposes. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
would  care  to  elaborate  upon  the  reason.-, 
for  including  such  a  low  figure  for  the.so 
purposes. 

The  figure  that  most  people  have  been 
talking  about  is  $34  million  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman   from    Minnesota   by   saying 
first  of  all  that  the  Office  of  Education 
witnesses  testified  that  it  might  be  cut— 
$1.1  milUon  is  specifically  earmarked  in 
the  budget  and  $4  million  of  the  funds 
budgeted  for  general  education  research 
wiU  be  spent  on  vocational  education  and 
that  $2  million  budgeted   under  voca- 
tional education  Is  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  will  be  spent  for  research 
for  a  total  of  $7.1   million.   Thus    the 
reduction  from  the  1969  level  of  $11  - 
375,000  is  only  about  $4.2  million.  If  you 
take  those  figures  into  account  you  come 
up  with  a  litUe  different  picture 

Mr.  QUIE.  A  little  different  picture 
from  the  $1.1  million,  yes.  It  is  not  ade- 
quate, but  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
pomtmg  out  the  fact  that  $7  million  will 
be  expended  for  research. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Frankly,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  record.  I  might  make  the 
pomt  that  the  other  new  vocational  edu- 
cational programs  which  are  funded  for 
the  first  time  in  this  bill  include  $14  mU- 
lion  for  cooperative  education.  $13  mil- 
lion for  innovative  programs.  $2  million 
for  cumculum  development  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  evaluation  of  the  orogram 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiu  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  >-ield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  knows  two  of  our  hospitals  in 
the  Phoenix  area  are  now  engaged  in  a 
program  with  reference  to  injuries  to  the 
spme.  The  program  has  generated  great 
interest  nationwide  as  a  pUot  program 
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However,  one  of  tlie  needs  involves 
funds  to  be  used  for  helping  to  pay  for 
the  treatment  of  indigent  people  who 
have  spinal  injury. 

As  the  gentleman  recalls,  I  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  requested 
some  $900,000  for  this  particular  purpose 
as  a  demonstration  project. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  tell 
me  whether  or  not  there  are  funds  in 
the  bill  which  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  We  recall  very  well 
the  gentleman's  veiy  eloquet  testimony 
before  our  committee  which  laid  this 
program  out  to  us  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

We  have  an  item  imder  rehabilitative 
research  and  treatment,  an  item  for  $60 
million  for  research. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  that  comes 
from  Government  witnesses  attests  to 
what  the  gentleman  said,  and  more  so. 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  program,  and  that 
surely  within  the  $60  million  somewhere 
there  ought  to  be  enough  to  cover 
this  program. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  and 
gave  a  much  better  presentation  and 
testimony  than  anybody  else  in  support 
of  this  program.  It  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department.  We  know 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  we 
know  that  it  is  a  good  program.  The  gen- 
tleman has  contributed  much  to  the 
thinking  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  Is  not  true  that  if 
you  consider  the  effect  of  the  advanced 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1970  which  was 
granted  by  this  Congress  last  year,  that 
the  pending  bill  is  $1.3  billion  over  1969 
rather  than  the  $705  million  figure  as 
set  forth  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  of  course  I  can- 
not be  sure  without  checking  it  specifi- 
cally, but  I  think  the  gentleman  is  gen- 
erally correct  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  $1.3  billion  above 
rather  than  $705  million,  as  set  forth  in 
the  report. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  package  deal  that  is 
supposed  to  be  offered  here  today,  or 
tomorrow?  Is  it  not  about  $1  billion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $900  mil- 
lion. I  t>elieve  it  is  $894  million.  And  as 
I  indicated  earlier  in  my  presentation  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  just  uncon- 
scionable to  have  our  bill  raised  to  that 
extent  when  we  are  in  the  throes  of  the 
financial  problem  that  we  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  when  the  bill  is 
already  $1.3  billion  over  last  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  want  to  say.  as  I  believe  has 
been  Indicated  earlier,  that  there  will  be 
other  amendments  offered  other  than 
that  package.  That  is  certainly  not  the 


only  thing  we  have  to  contend  with  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would  not 
think  that  kind  of  additional  spending 
would  be  designed  to  win  the  battle 
against  inflation,  would  he? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
respond  to  our  friend  from  Iowa, 
actually,  we  are  over  the  1969  level  by 
only  $154,700,000  in  controllables.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  mainly  about  the 
uncontrollables.  those  that  we  cannot 
touch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  you  speak  of  con- 
uollable  and  uncontrollable  items,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  con- 
trol, can  it  not? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  public  assistance 
grants  are  uncontrollable  as  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned.  Tliey  are  controlled  by 
the  organic  law,  of  course.  That  is  the 
big  problem,  and  the  big  item,  and  that 
cannot  be  controlled  through  this  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  untouchable,  or  an  uncontrollable 
appropriation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  insofar  as  the  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  if  the  Congress  wants 
to  change  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  true,  but  it  has 
to  be  changed  in  the  organic  law.  It  can- 
not be,  under  our  rules,  in  tins  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  about  the 
cooperative  research  project,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  reluctance  of  the  committee, 
as  recorded  in  the  report,  in  approving 
of  this  suggested  legislation.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members,  can  the 
gentleman  define  for  me — as  a  result  of 
the  committee  hearings — the  difference 
between  "income  maintenance  experi- 
ments." and  "guaranteed  annual  income" 
experiments? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  I  must  confess  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  it  is  a 
difficult  differentiation  to  make,  or  a 
clearcut  line  to  be  drawn.  But  as  the 
chairman  pointed  out,  and  as  I  have 
earlier,  and  we  had  the  Secretary  on  the 
griddle,  and  we  just  told  him  "You  know, 
this  Congress  will  never  go  for  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income." 

I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Cederberg)  had  a  good  response 
one  day  when  he  said  we  wanted  a  guar- 
anteed work  program,  not  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  program. 

But  we  have  to  do  something  here, 
and  as  I  said,  there  is  $9,700,000  here 
for  experimentation  on  how  we  can  turn 
this  tremendously  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing welfare  program  around  and  the 
Secretary  keeps  on  telling  us.  "We  want 
to  concentrate  and  work  on  incentives 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  project  we  have 
to  have  for  them  and  something  has  to 
be  done  and  we  cannot  turn  our  back  on 
it." 


Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  need  for 
research.  But  does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any  pilot  projects  that  were  ever 
started  that  came  to  a  satisfactory  end, 
especially  at  the  behest  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, a  demonstration  pi-oject  in  New 
Jersey  is  bearing  some  fruit  by  way  of 
information.  But  here  there  are  only 
male  heads  of  households  participating 
in  this  kind  of  demonstration.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problem-  areas  where  there  is  no  man 
head  of  the  household.  Tliat  is  a  wide 
base  area  to  be  further  explored. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  definition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederbergi.  but  I  think  the  time  has 
come  on  these  projects  that  we  should 
see  if  people  are  willing  to  relocate  to 
those  places  where  job  opportunities  are 
available,  before  training  them  and  sub- 
sidizing them  with  stipends  and  benefits 
galore. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  in  entire  agreement. 
I  may  say  to  my  friend,  that  the  welfare 
system  as  we  now  have  it  is  a  debacle 
and  it  is  a  system  that  mu.st  be  changcrl. 
Everybody  knows  that — even  the  recipi- 
ents. 

The  Secretary  came  to  us  with  this 
proposal  that  something  has  to  be  done 
to  change  the  entire  facade  of  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  welfare 
system  in  this  country.  This  is  the  first 
step. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  and  I  would  only  add  that 
by  definition,  welfare  in  terms  of  social 
security  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  know  others  of  my  colleagues  wish  tc 
speak  on  the.se  questions,  and  there  are 
several  items  that  will  be  mentioned  con- 
ceivably in  the  questions  that  other 
Members  might  have  and  presentations 
of  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  these  matters  will  be  covered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Michel  »  has  consumed  41 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  Shriver)  . 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  being  considered  by 
the  House  today  is  symbolic  of  the  budg- 
etary and  social  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion. In  this  bill,  second  in  size  only  to 
the  Defense  appropriation,  we  find  pro- 
grams which  directly  affect  every  citizen 
of  this  coimtry.  These  programs  educate 
and  train  our  children  for  the  future 
streng^th  of  our  economy.  They  furnish 
research  and  resources  for  improving 
systems  of  health  care.  They  investigate 
the  mixed  blessings  of  a  modern  indus- 
trial environment.  And  they  provide  as- 
sistance, however  imperfect,  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  needs  in  the  area  of  labor-health, 
education,  and  welfare  are  great.  Re- 
sources are  great,  but  limited.  Obviously, 
the  committee  had  to  set  priorities. 
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As  every  Member  on  this  floor  can  at- 
test, there  is  no  general  consensus  across 
this  country  today  as  to  how  these  pri- 
orities should  be  established.  The  maU 
we  have  been  receiving  has  been  unani- 
mous in  only  one  respect:  a  very  gen- 

'/»!"?  ??'"'*'"  °"  ^^«  P*'^  of  each  writer 
that  the  programs  which  most  directly 
a.Tect  him  should  have  highest  priority 
The  committee  is  well  aware  of  this 
'problem.  After  10  weeks  of  departmental 
hearings,  659  private  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations and  their  representatives  in 
Congress  stimulated  an  additional  1  400 
pages  of  convincing  testimony.  Let 'me 
say  here  I  greatly  appreciate  the  hard 
work  and  excellent  work  of  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  diligence  and  cooperaUon  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,   the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

At  the  end  of  these  hearings,  however 
the  committee  had  to  assume  its  respon- 
sibility. The  task  was  not  merely  to  de- 
cide how  much  to  spend  on  each  pro- 

5,7!^ 'v,,"  Zt^  ^""^  ^°  «Pend  what  was 
-       ^T§l"*''^e-  T^is  the  committee  has  done 
The  recommendation  before  us  now 
represents   many   compromises   on    the 
part  of  individual  committee  members 
which  were  necessary  in  a  bill  encom- 
passmg  such  a  broad  range  of  programs 
AS  IS  evident  in  the  number  of  amend- 
ments to   be  proposed,  some  disagree- 
ments still  exist,  ^aexce 
The    new    budget    authority    recom- 

!^r,    li".*^^^  ^'^^  fo''  ««=al  year  1970 
totals  $16,651,039,700.  This  figure  repre- 

tt  n  *  ?Zi^^^  °^  ^''"S  million  below 
the  fiscal  1969  appropriation,  but  an  in- 
ci-ease  of  $155.8  million  above  the  admin- 
istration s  budget  requests.  Most  of  this 
mcrease  is  for  hospital  construction 
grants  and  for  certain  education 
programs.  "ucatiuu 

fnr"/'>!"'*,^'^  '"  '^^  ^^^  ^'"e  «976  9  million 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  $15  6  bil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  S78.4  million 
for  related  agencies. 

The  committee  report  provides  an  ex- 
cellent capsule  summary  of  what  we  are 
getting  for  our  $16.6  billion.  I  will  men- 
tion just  a  few  highlights, 
of  ^i^t 9""^?^'"^,  recommends  increases 
?L  in  .V,  'k'°"  ^°''  *^«  J°b  opportuni- 
\!!  .^  n      busmess  sector  program  and 
S44  million   for   the   concentrated   em- 
ployment program.  These  two  programs 
can  go  far  to  bring  together  unemployed 
and   underemployed   people   with   labor 
scarce  areas  in  om-  economy 

tai^P^p?. h  i)^?'".^^  ^^^°  ™"'iO"  fo'-  men- 
tal health  tfttivities.  It  was  revealed  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  the  population  of 
America  s  mental  hospitals  has  been  re- 
duced by  30  percent  over  the  past  13 
years  due  in  large  part  to  our  active  re- 
search programs. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $44  million  over 
Health  National    Institutes    of 

rhJ*^^.^''^  noncontroversial  items  for 
mL  Kr^^i"*  ^"^'  ^s  a  result,  receive 
litUe  publicity.  The  American  taxpayers 
should  know  that  with  their  basic  Sealth 
research  investment,  we  now  have  in  op- 
eration a  program  capable  of  solving  the 
cancer  problem;  death  from  high  blood 
nvff  .^"^  ^^  ^^"  reduced  by  almost  half 
over  the  past  two  decades;  we  now  have 
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a  national  program  to  prevent  tooth  de- 

c^J[,^f  ^^^'y«^^  ^^«°-  *^e  programs  to 
combat  cystic  fibrosis  and  kidney  disease 
aj-e  making  real  progress;  an  effective 
v!^^i."  '"^^^es  vaccine  has  been  de- 
veloped; and  experiments  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Parkinson's  disease  are  very 
prcwnlsing.  ^ 

These    are    dramatic    developments. 
However,  with  hospitalization  costs  in- 
?o^^'"^^^^  percent  between   1965  and 
1969.  and  expected  to  increase  by  another 
15  percent  this  year,  it  is  evident  that 
ba^ic  r^arch  is  not  enough.  Thus,  the 
committee  recommends  $45  million  be 
spent  on  health  services  research  and 
development.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
wl^"<*^?  accomplished  by  NIH  be  trans- 
lated into  health  services  that  are  actu- 
ally available  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
people  who  need  them. 

Another  step  toward  better  health 
services  was  endorsed  by  the  committee, 
mat  is  the  administration's  new  phy- 
sician augmentation  program,  which  will 
increase  the  number  of  incoming  medical 
students  by  4,000  annually  by  1973 

toJn J^^°u^f  ^  "^'^s  pointed  out  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  and  by 
thousands  of  letters  from  our  constitu- 
ents. Funds  have  been  provided  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondaiy  education  library 
resources;  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing;  and  equipment.  Increases  are 
also  included  for  direct  student  loans  vo- 
cational education  basic  grants  and  the 
work-study  program,  and  for  libraries 
and  community  services. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  have  mentioned 
?K-  ut,,^*"^"  percentage  of  the  items  in 
this  bill.  But  it  is  important  that  our  tax- 
paying  citizens  know  that  much  is  being 
accomplished  in  these  fields 

hill  T^Hrfl*.?^,""^^  '^"'^  everything  in  this 
bin  I  definitely  do  not  agree  with  the  im- 
pacted area  education  program  on  which 
I  will  have  more  to  say  later,  as  I  intend 
to  have  an  amendment.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  given  the  demands  pres- 
ently being  made  on  our  resources,  this 
bill  is  a  responsible,  constructive  effort 
to  continue  our  efforts  toward  a  better 
life  for  all  of  our  people.  The  committee 
has  spent  many  hours  studying  the  de- 
tails of  these  programs,  both  the  accom- 
plishments and  the  remaining  problems 
I  would  urge  you  to  consider  verj-  care- 
fully any  changes  which  will  be  advo- 
cated later  today. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10   minutes  to  the   gentlewoman   from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  Reid». 
'  -Mrs.  «EID  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman 
as  a  new  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-HEW  Appropriations,  I  would 
nrst  like  to  pay  sincere  tribute  to  our 
distinguished   and   able   chairman     the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr 
FLOOD),   and   to  our   ranking  minority 
member  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Michel)  .  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  under 
the  responsible  and  capable  leadership 
they  provide.  To  serve  with  these  color- 
ful, dynamic  members  along  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  makes  this 
an  interesting  one  on  which  to  serve  to 
say  the  least. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
r?.!f  Vf.  ^^''°'''  "^^"h.  Education, 
and     Welfare,     and     related     agencies 
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for    fiscal    1970.    which    is    before    the 
House  today,  represents  the  bipartisan 
decisions  of  the  members  of  our  sub 
committee  after  over  3  months  of  inten- 
sive hearings.  As  the  seven  volumes  con- 
taining over  8,000  pages  of  printed  hear- 
ings   indicate,    the   subcommittee   con- 
ducted a  very  thorough  investigation  of 
fwfJ'T^^'^  presented.  Representatives 
from  the  executive  agencies,  as  well  as 
those  outside  of  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment,  made   excellent   presentations    I 
arn  sure  all  of  us  are  aware  not  only  of 
the  growing  needs  in  the  field  of  man- 

bnr^i  ^^fl^^'  ^^"<=a"on.  and  welfare 
but  also  the  necessity  to  place  these 
needs  in  a  realistic  framework  of  priori- 
tlons"  '"^'^'  °^  ^"""^"*  budgetary  limita- 

iJ-l  nf  .'Jf^"  *^"'*^  °"*  ^y  other  mem- 
Wp^i^l  committee  that  this  is  the 
in^^  f  '^'^e  appropriation  bills  exclud- 
r^fn^f  fn'"-  N^t^'-aHy-  in  an  appropria- 
ters  Jhi^Jf  s^ze-and  dealing  with  mat- 
ters which  are  related  so  closely  and 
directly  to  people-there  are  bo^d  to  b 
honest  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
specific  amounts.   The  needs  in  all  of 

Drofra^r!;^:^^.^'''  ^'■^^*'  ^"'^  '"^"y  °^  these 
programs  have  much  merit.   Certainh 

more  funds  could  be  utilized  if  available 

but  we  must  remember  that  our  resource. 

are  not  unlimited-and  we  must  do  ou 

best  to  allocate  these  limited  funds  wise] 

XoUvl"'  '^'"  ^'"  ^^°^^  ^  ^  ^^^' 
.J^J^f  It^^'^  ^  '^^"^'^  "J^e  to  point  out 

S  of  n^fn'T'"^"  ^''^  '^^''''  have 
oeen  of  particular  concern  to  me  and 

many  others.  For  instance.  libraiTsen-- 

ices— I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the 

importance  of  good  books  and  hbraiv 

services  m  the  whole  learning  process 

T^e  assistance  given  to  librariel  hS^fo- 

FPd.,«i  r?"^  °^  *^^  ^^'*  investments  the 
Fedeial  Government  has  made  in  the 
education  field.  Therefore,  I  supported 
the  increase  of  $17.5  million  over  the 
budget  recommendations  for  library 
the^fo'^Q  ';^^t<?""/  the  appropriation  to 
the  1969  level  of  $40.7  million 

For  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion the  committee  followed  the  guide- 
lines of  the  authorization  bill  passed  re- 
cently and  included  in  one  sum  the  funds 
for  supplementary  educational  services 
school    libraries,    guidance,    counseling' 
if  ^^l  equipment,  and  minor  remodef- 
ing.  The  bill  includes  S200.1  million  for 
inese     purposes — compared     with     the 
budget  request  of  SI  16.1  million.  These 
Items   have   been   of   vital    concern   to 
school  administrators. 
_In  my  opinion,  too'.-  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  strike  at  the  root  causes 
of  poverty  and  discontent  and  to  open 
new  doors  for  millions  of  young  in  both 
urban   and   rural   areas   is   to   improve 
and  expand  occupational  education  and 
vocational   training.   I   have   supported 
such  programs  in  the  past  and  feel  that 
the  increase  of  S78  million  above  the 
budget  request  for  this  item  is  a  wise 
investment.  The  programs  of  vocational- 
technical  education  are  among  the  Na- 
tion's best  efforts  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  eliminate  occupational  short- 
ages. 

Our  subcommittee  also  heard  impres- 
^f^'L^r'^^^y  concerning  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  For 
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Instance,  55  clinics  are  now  participating 
in  the  National  Heart  Institute's  coro- 
nai-y  drug  project  and  have  enrolled  8,000 
patients  in  a  long-term  study  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  drugs  in  prolonging  the  sur- 
vival of  heart  attack  victims.  As  re- 
quested in  the  budget,  we  have  included 
an  additional  $1  million  to  bring  this 
study  into  full  operation.  Also,  recogniz- 
ing that  cardiac  replacement  may  often 
be  the  only  hope  for  a  patient  with  an 
iireparably  damaged  heart,  the  com- 
mittee further  directed  the  Heart  In- 
stitute to  devote  more  study  to  heart 
transplants  and  the  development  of  an 
artificial  heart. 

Another  area  of  progress  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  more  effective  artificial  kid- 
ney with  proven  performance  in  clinical 
trials,  which  will  be  able  to  maintain  pa- 
tients with  loss  of  kidney  function  more 
simply  and  much  less  expensively  than 
the  equipment  available  heretofore. 

In  addition.  I  think  all  of  us  were  im- 
pressed by  the  leading  role  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases has  played  in  the  de%-elopment  of 
vaccines  against  German  measles  or  ru- 
bella, the  first  of  which  was  recently  li- 
censed. This  disease — while  usually  very 
mild  in  children — can  have  serious  ef- 
fects when  It  strikes  an  expectant 
mother.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rubella 
epidemic  of  1964  caused  some  50,000  ab- 
normal pregnancies,  and  from  20,000  to 
30,000  infants  were  born  with  severe 
birth  defects. 

I  believe  no  one  would  question  that 
we  have  better  medical  care  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, we  know  there  is  a  critical  shortage 
of  trained  medical  personnel — hospital 
costs  are  high  and  still  rising — and  there 
are  many  diseases  for  which  there  is  still 
no  cure.  This  is  why  It  is  very  exciting 
when  medical  science  discovers  a  method 
of  preventing  a  disease. 

In  another  area,  the  committee  heard 
alarming  testimonj'  from  representatives 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  on  the  use  of  marihuana  and 
other  drug  abuses  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents— and  Incredible  as  it  may  seem 
this  is  even  becoming  prevalent  in  the  el- 
ementary grades.  This  points  up  the 
need  for  more  and  better  educational 
programs  to  demonstrate  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  drugs. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  meet  the 
shortages  of  personnel  in  the  health 
field,  the  committee  has  included  $218 
million  for  the  health  manpower  pro- 
gram. The  committee  was  informed  of 
the  administration's  plan  to  encourage  a 
substantial  increase  in  medical  school 
enrollments — also  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  dental  manpower  pool.  Certainly 
more  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  personnel  are  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  the 
bill  before  the  House  is  a  good  compro- 
mise in  that  we  have  made  every  attempt 
to  establish  priorities  among  those  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  their  worth- 
iness for  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task  under  the  very  difficult  fiscal  situ- 
ation which  faces  our  Nation  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Robison). 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
subcommittee — under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) — has  faced  up  well 
to  its  unenviable  task. 

This  bill,  providing  as  it  does  over  $16.5 
billion  for  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
activities  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  today  involved,  is  a  natural  for 
controversy  and  protracted  debate.  This 
would  be  so  under  normal  fiscal  condi- 
tions— whatever  those  might  be.  it  t>eing 
so  long  since  we  have  enjoyed  the  com- 
parative luxury  of  that  kind  of  situation 
that  most  of  us  have  forgotten.  And  it 
is  especially  so  during  protracted  periods 
demanding  budgetary  restraint  of  the 
sort  we  have  experienced  these  past  sev- 
eral years. 

For  it  is  then  that  the  question  of 
relative  priorities — on  a  program-by- 
program  basis — becomes  all  important. 

By  and  large.  I  think  the  subcommit- 
tee has  done  well — exceptionally  well  un- 
der the  circumstances — in  sorting  all 
those  priorities  out,  and  I  would  wish  to 
compliment  its  members  for  that  fact. 

But  it  has  faced  a  dilemma  all  along 
with  respect  to  the  competing  programs 
funded  through  this  bill  for  the  OfRce  of 
Education.  That  dilemma  will  become 
more  apparent  as  debate  wears  on  this 
afternoon,  and  as  we  reach  the  amend- 
ment stage.  In  short,  it  relates  to  the 
probable  political  fact  that,  before  we 
finish  with  this  vehicle,  the  House — and 
in  this  instance,  I  think,  in  its  question- 
able wisdom — will  have  voted  a  good 
many  millions  of  dollars  more  for  the 
pui-poses  of  the  so-called  impacted  aid 
programs  than  the  subcommittee  has 
recommended. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  more — that  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  I  think  one  can  safely  assume  that 
the  final  figure  for  such  purposes  will 
be  at  least  equivalent  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated therefor  for  fiscal  1969. 

And  it  is  that  situation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  impels  me  to  speak  on  this  bill  as 
I  now  do  and,  later  on.  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  I  will  describe  for  you  In  a 
moment. 

But,  first,  let  me  make  my  position 
clear:  Although  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
grams are  of  some  importance  to  my 
district — and  certainly  to  my  State — 
I  believe  that  the  so-called  section  3(b) 
portion  thereof,  under  which  payments 
are  made  for  children  whose  parents 
work,  but  do  not  live,  on  Federal  property 
and  the  like,  to  be  an  ill-conceived  pro- 
gram, badly  in  need  of  review  and  revi- 
sion if  not  abandonment.  Like  the  sum- 
mer showers  we  have  been  experiencing. 
Its  benefits  do  not  fall  evenly  across  the 
Nation.  It  does  not  address  Itself  to  areas 
of  demonstrable  need — the  best  illustra- 
tion of  which  remains  the  dollars  liber- 
ally poured  under  this  section  into  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  where  I.  as  the 
parent  of  a  public  school  child,  am 
counted  for  collection  purposes  even 
though  I  am  a  property  owner  In  Mont- 
gomery County  and  pay  school  taxes  on 
that  property. 

Few  such  dollars  flow  Into  the  school 


systems  in  city  ghetto  areas,  and  fewer 
still  into  rural  school  districts  struggling 
with  the  ever- increasing  costs  of  pro- 
viding their  children  with  an  adequate 
education  out  of  an  Inadequate  tax  base. 

I  am.  therefore,  in  full  support  of  the 
subcommittee's  recommendations  in  this 
respect,  and  will  vote  to  maintain  that 
position  when  the  time  comes — and  it  is 
this  attitude  that  prevents  me,  though 
v^ith  some  regret,  from  supporting  the 
so-called  Joelson  package  that  may  be 
offered  by  way  of  amendment  to  this 
bill. 

However,  if  that  package  proposal  does 
not  carry,  ix)litical  realism  dictates  tlie 
probability  that  the  subcommittees  po- 
sition on  impacted  aid  still  cannot  be 
held.  And,  if  that  proves  to  be  the  case, 
then  we  will  end  up  with  those  programs 
funded  at  or  above  last  year's  levels 
while  other — and  in  my  judgment  more 
desirable — educational  programs  will  be 
cut  back. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  now  about 
four  such  programs.  You  will  find  them 
referred  to  in  the  bottom  paragraph  on 
page  32  of  the  report  where  it  is  noted: 

The  Committee  has  Included  in  one  sum 
the  funds  for  (a)  supplementary  educational 
services,  (b)  library  resources,  (c)  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing,  and  (d)  equipnicnt 
and  minor  remodeling. 

Tlien  it  is  stated — and  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  report — that — 

The  bin  includes  $200,163,000  for  thit  pur- 
pose comF>ared  with  the  budget  request  of 
$116,163,000  all  of  which  was  earmarked  for 
supplementary  educational  centers. 

So  the  subcommittee  has  attempted  10 
improve  on  the  budget  request  in  this 
connection — and  I  congratulate  it  for 
that — but  what  the  report  does  not  tell 
you  is  that  the  recommended  figure  for 
these  combined  programs  is  still  $110- 
453,000  less  than  was  separately  appro- 
priated for  these  same  purposes  in  the 
fiscal  year  just  concluded. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer — if 
opix)rtimity  arises — would  be  one  simply 
Increasing  the  subcommittee  figure  for 
these  four  programs  by  that  $110,453,000 
which,  if  adopted  would  bring  the  funds 
for  these  four  programs — though  still  on 
a  combined  basis — up  to  last  fiscal  year's 
combined  total. 

The  only  difference  between  my  pro- 
posed amendment — as  just  described — 
and  that  relevant  portion  of  the  so-called 
Joelson  package,  is  that  I  would  con- 
solidate the  ftmds  for  these  four  pro- 
grams in  the  same  way  the  committee 
has,  whereas  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  would  individually 
fund — or  "earmark  " — them.  Such  a  con- 
solidation would  be  in  accordance  w  ith  a 
provision  in  the  ESEA  Amendments  of 
1969 — H.R.  514  as  passed  by  the  House — 
requiring  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grams beginning  in  fiscal  1971,  but  would 
move  that  requirement  up  1  fiscal  year 
for  reasons  that  seem  justifiable. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say 
this:  If  I  thought  the  subcommittee's  po- 
sition on  impacted  aid  might  be  held, 
perhaps  I  would  not  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment— accepting  the  indicated  cuts  in 
these  four  programs,  urJortunate  though 
that  would  seem  to  be,  in  the  interests  of 
overall  restraint.  But  since,  as  I  have 
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said  everyone  seems  to  feel  that  there 
will  be  full  funding  for  Impacted  aid, 
then  I  feel  I  must  make  this  effort  in  an 
attempt  to  get  our  priorities  back  into 
some  better  order. 

nr^r.^^^-^^  ^°^  ^°°^  educational 
programs:     The    supplemental    educa- 

01  ESEA,  which  can  be  compared  to  re- 
search  and   development   into   ways   to 

sorfnT'f.'^^  P^^^^^^  ^'  educatfon- 
soit  of  after  the  fashion  of  the  great  ex- 
perimental stations  in  agriculture-  the 
highly  useful  effort  under  ESEA's' title 
n  to  iniprove  the  librp.ry  resources  of 
both  public  and  private  schools  at  the 
nt^Tn"  ■^.^"'^  secondary  levels,  and  to 
provide  such  schools-on  a  basis  of  rel- 

ti^^'V^Tf  ^1t  ",?^  °"  ^  P"  i^"P"  ba- 
sis—with textbooks  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials,  all  of  which  has  been  of 
especial  benefit  to  ghetto  schools  and  the 
small,  rural  school  districts  where  money 
remains  scarce  for  such  purposes     the 

V  ASn^Tf  "'^"*  '^""^  under' title 
V-A  qLMDEA  to  improve— or  establish— 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  f  Iip 
schools  at  such  levels  ^  wefl  al  in"mi! 

anri^.li^^.^^  ^"'^  technical  institutions, 
and  also  to  support  testing  programs  in 
the  same  institutions,  all  of  which-un- 
m\  I  °^?^  budgetary  pressures  now 
felt  by  neariy  every  school  board  in  the 

h^  7^^."  ^^'■'^^^'  ^^  "maintained  without 
the   continuance   of  Federal   aid   at  at 
least  last  years  level:  and,  finally    the 
tamihar    program    under    title    III    of 
^rJ^.~^  matching  program   with  the 
States  on  a  50-50  basis  so  we  know  our 
mvestment  here   is   being  put   to  gSS 
use-under  which  laboraToiy  and  o^^e? 
instructional   equipment   has    b^n   ac- 
tricn'^H^-  ^^""'^ands    of   school    dis- 
tucts  badly  in  need  thereof,  along  with 
such   mmor   remodeling   of   the  Ichool 

fhlL^  ""m^  ^  "^^^^^  *°  accommodate 
the  same,  the  need  for  all  of  which  is  an 

?,7°";F  thin^  that,  again,  the  States  anS 
local  districts  cannot  be  expected  to  pick 

f  .i^L^^^'™^"-  ^^  °"^  ^^'^mose  reputation 
for  bemg  something  other  than  a  "big 
spender-  around  these  parts  ought  bv 
now  to  have  been  well  establilhS  le  me 
say  I  know  SI  10.453.000  is  still  a  lot ^f 

"rS'tSr  '^f''^"^^  "°'  ^°  much,  after 
Ih  fl  Jn  '^^^''l^  '^"^^-  for  ^ve  spent 
that  1^.^'°^  "^  ^  understand,  to  bmid 
that  laboratory  in  Houston  where  the 

S  t?°"no'''^"°"^"^  ^"^  thei?Lna 
rocks   are   now   quarantined,   plus   who 
knows  how  much  more  to  operate  tha? 
lab,    and    we    are    spending-what^— 

a  we'eTln' VipT'  ''%''  ^  ''"'*'^"  S°"^^-« 
li-hf  fhic  ^'"^  "^™-  Looked  at  in  that 
light  this  IS  not  so  much  money 

Besides   which,   though   the  subcom 

mittee  members-or  most  of  them-vSi 

a"hanc?T  o^"  amendmentl^ri  h^ v 
ofthP  f.  offering  it,  from  a  reading 

of  the  heanngs  and  their  comments  on 
the  underfunding  of  these  four  pro" 
grams  it  would  appear  that  they  do  iot 
s^^^o^nl  *'^'  ^'^^^  ^  -"'^  P-iise"  is 

These  four  programs.  Mr.  Chairman 
have  demonstrated  their  value  the  con  ' 
tnuing  need  for  them  is  apparent  and 

iari  fT''''  ."'  ''''''■''"  ^  ^°"  °  "- 

These- Si^'r'"^    '^'"   ^°-    ^°'   should 
tnese.  that  is  my  position,  and  I  uge  vour 

support  thereof  at  the  appropriateUme 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  the  gentleman  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

fh^I-  ^pBISON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  like  to  compliment 

J?nif  ""T""  ^^"^  N««'  York  on  his  de- 

s^  J  Suh ^hP'"  ^"^  7"''^  ^  associate  my- 
sen  with  his  remarks 

flPmL^°^^^°.^-  ^  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

bai^n.f  ^^"™^"-  ^  """^  yield  back  the 
Balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentlS 
man  from  New  York  <Mr.  Pirnie) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legis- 
^tion  under  consideration  oday-the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health  Edu- 
fs  on^'  %"lWelfare  appropriations  billi 
we  Will  .n^^  '?'°'*  important  measures 
^oiTli   ^°"^"Jer    this    session.    As    we 

n^nJJ^^^'°v!^  °^  ^P°"°  11  and  the  tech! 
no  ogy  which  made  it  possible,  we  can- 
not help  but  be  reminded  of  the  contr"- 
hutions  made  to  that  endeavor  Sy  our 
educational  system.  As  we  look  toward 
greater  human  goals  we  must  be  sure 

them  rl.?^''1  '^'  ^^^  ^°  accomplish 
them.  Certainly,  one  of  the  most  critical 

eJucSn"  ''^  ^^'^'•^^  commitment  to 

nf^hi?^  '''^''•1  ^^^'■^  '^^^  be  no  lessening 
the  PrP^rT^™'"*-  ^"^  i"  April  I  wrote 
tfon  mSn^^  ""ir"^  ^^^^  ^'^  administra- 
tion mamtam  the  support  to  education 
necessary  to  continue  the  progress  tatSs 
field  which  has  been  and  is  continuing 
to  be  made,  in  that  letter  I  mentioned 
specific  areas  of  great  concern  to  me  S 
called   for   full   funding   for   both.    The 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  the 
mipacted  areas  program  are  two  of  the 
many  items  included  in  this  appropria- 
tions bill  but.  in  my  judgment,  they  a?e 
worthy  of  special  comment. 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  recommend  any  new 
budget  obligations  for  the  construcSon 
of  educational  facilities  in  4-year  under- 
graduate institutions.  Last  year  23-? 
million  was  allocated  for  highef^duca- 
tlon  facilities  construction  and  we 
should  at  least  match  that  sum  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  me  that  the 
Lf '""n  ^^"°"  «ould  request  and  receive 
$43  milhon  for  the  construction  of  edu- 
cational facilities  at  2-year  community 
colleges  and  yet  not  request  one  penny 

Whnp°?h  ™'r°"  ^'  ^-^'^^  institutions 
While  there  is  no  question  that  commu- 
nity colleges  of  the  2-year  variety  are  the 
thing  of  the  future  and  serve  a  very  crit 
ical   need,    our   4-year   institutions   are 
also  of  great  importance.  My  district  has 
a   balance  of   both   the   2-   and   4-yeai 
schools.    Both    types   serve   useful    and 
fh^^ff !?  ^•^ctions.  and  I  believe  both 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  expand 
to  accommodate  their  differing  constitu- 
encies. 

mp^^n^f"'^^ 't'^  ^'^^  program  interests 
me  not  only  because  the  thousands  of 
children  m  my  district  benefit  from  it 


because  it  has  contributed  substantlallv 

sT.fp  "^^'°"^^  ^^*?  ^  °"''  educational 
s>stem.  For  example,  last  year  over  Bo 

aL'2!"'  °^  ^"   the  school  districts  ?n 
Amenca  received  PubUc  Law  874  funds 

Ss^^rd"^^^^^^^  ^^"^-"^  -"  -^^h 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  great  deal 

of  discussion  on  the  merits  of  this  pro- 

Un^.  in"l'  ^^''^  "^^t  certain  altera- 
tions m  the  qualification  requirement.s 
may  be  necessaiy,  but  eliminating  the 
categoiy   B  students   by   not   pro"^d  r 

qStfnf'^H^'  l"'  ''  ^^"  dimmish? 
S.^of  .^^"'^^t'""^'  ^er^'ices  to  thou- 
sands of  students.  I  have  long  advocated 
and  so  testified  before  the  Labor^^EW 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  corS  pro 
cedure  is  to  change  the  authorSg  le"." 
islation  after  Indepth  hearings 

we^r  to  ^in^.^''"'^^.^  "'^t  procedure,  it  i.s 
well  to  look  as  this  program,  not  from 

aeJ'ZtVl'  ,^^^h"^="ton  suburbai! 
c^»n'  ^""^  ^Ime  standpoint  of  tlie 

small  communities  who  are  directlv  ami 
materially  affected  by  the  existenrP 

?SSeTh1ft^H"°"^-  '  --Id  be  the  fi'- 
ficat!on    fnr     ^^''^  'iquestionable  ju.sti- 

Mamand  Lh  1-""^°°''  ^"  suburban 
fnnP  ,,  ^"'^  Virginia  to  quahfy  fn- 
federally  impacted  area  funds  for  thnt 
residents  who  work  in  the  Sict  of  Co 

Tt  houM^H'  ^'^''''  Government.''" 
It  should  be  noted,  however  that  tiv. 
original  law  did  not  allow  he  schoo' 
districts  in  these  suburban  commSe 
to  receive  Public  Law  874  fund?  for 
those  residents  employed  in  the  Distiic 
of  Columbia.  Only  a  subsequent  amend 

commS;hi°."r"  '^'''  ^^'^°  were'Sn 
iS  mfvw°.t'^^^  ""^^e  them  eligible 
he  SwS  't  ';^"°"^"^tion  for  Pub- 
he  c^nnt,v~fc  ^^^'^  ^'  ^^'  ^s  '"ost  of 
me  countiy  is  concerned— is  as  vaiiri 
today  as  it  was  when  it  was  en Jted 

Fed'erS  p'roLSl"^^^  -stanati^nrS 
reaeiai  properties  are  not  taxable  bv 
States  or  locahties.  despite  the  fact  that 
the  students  of  the  parents  who  work 

the  stat'pf  "^J'r^  "^"^t  ^^  educated  it 
the  States  and  localities.  In  the  absence 

authoritv?o  ^,^^^%«'"^"^^ities  ^Ih Th 
authoiity  to  levy  taxes  on  these  facili- 
ues^we  have  an  obligation  whicVSt 

in?hp!.?^''^l'°"^  ^'■^  ^l^«ys  risky  and 
amSp  nf  °K  generalizing  from  the  ex- 

5  Y  in  mv  H^"/"?  '^''■^^"1^  to  Rome, 
annio  ^  "^'^tnct.  it  is  like  comparing 
apples   and   oranges.   Adjacent   to   thi's 

ro?o1s  Gri/"?- ^°"'"""""  °^^b-t 
00,000  is  Gnffiss  Air  Force  Base— a  laree 
installation  estimated  by  the  Aii  Fo  ? 
Ind    imnT^  5125,921.000  in   both  land 
and    improved    structures.    The    Rome 
School  District  receives  less  than  $1  nS- 
lon  in  Public  Law  874  funds  annua! l.v. 
Romp  Ip       ""  'V^  currently  in  force  in 
Rome  were  applied  to  Griffiss  Air  Force 
Base,  the  amount  would  be  neariy  double 
the  annual  Public  Law  874  allotment. 
P^n  thermore.  of  the  4,000  impacted  stu- 
dents in  Rome,  2.800  are  in  the  B  cate- 
gory. Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  the  Rome  schools 

WM  .L'"*'^'^^"'^  ^  penny  for  them. 
While  this  IS  a  disaster  in  itself,  it  would 
be  especially  critical  because  of  the  fact 
that  all  funds  would  be  cut  off  immedi- 
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ately.  If  this  program  is  to  be  reduced,  it 
ought  to  be  done  over  a  period  of  years — 
not  in  one  fell  swoop. 

As  we  consider  the  course  to  follow, 
we  should  all  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
earlier  in  the  year,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation awarded  a  $167,000  contract  to  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  to  conduct 
an  indepth  study  of  Public  Law  874  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  change. 
The  report  is  due  late  this  year,  and  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  admit  that  we  just 
threw  that  $167,000  of  the  taxpayers 
money  in  the  street,  we  should  await  the 
results  of  that  study  before  either  elim- 
inating or  broadening  this  program. 

In  the  meantime,  schoolchildren  in 
most  of  the  congressional  districts  will 
be  returning  to  school  in  about  a  month. 
The  question  we  answer  today  in  decid- 
ing whether  to  provide  near-full  funding 
or  the  pittance  contained  in  H.R.  13111 
is.  Will  they  have  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  get  a  good  education  this  school 
year?  That  is  the  question.  If  we  pro- 
vide the  $585  million  necessary  for  the 
90  percent  of  the  entitlement  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  for  both  A  and  B  category 
students,  the  answer  will  be  "yes."  If  we 
fail  to  do  that,  we  will  have  denied  edu- 
cational services  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  in  every  comer  of  this 
country.  This  must  not  happen  and  it  can 
be  prevented  by  supporting  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  later  in  the  debate  to 
increase  Public  Law  874  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  to  $585  million. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  legislative  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee,  and  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  .  who  chairs  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  to  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  have  worked  diligently  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  well  realize  that  it  is 
a  diflBcult  task  to  work  out  an  equitable 
solution  to  all  the  problems  that  are  pre- 
sented in  such  a  large  bill.  It  would  be 
difficult  under  any  circumstances  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  and  the  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  would  not  have 
brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  with  these 
kinds  of  cuts  for  education  had  the 
budget  surplus  picture  appeared  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  reported  as  bright  as  it 
does  today.  The  downturn  for  education 
started  by  the  Budget  estimate  in  fiscal 
1969  when  they  decided  to  cut  back  funds 
for  certain  programs. 

The  funds  in  this  bill  amount  to  36 
percent  of  the  authorization,  and  that  is 
all.  Thirty-six  percent.  The  Johnson 
budget  of  $3,591,614,000  for  the  Office  of 
Education  has  been  cut  back  by  the  com- 
mittee more  than  one-quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars.  This  cut  takes  education  almost 
to  the  point  of  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the 
package  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
today.  Time  and  again  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  this  body  have 
come  to  me  over  the  years  and  expressed 
concern  over  the  mounting  welfare  costs 


and  the  obvious  need  for  retraining,  re- 
habilitation and  remedial-type  pro- 
grams. The  costs  for  these  programs  are 
indeed  mounting  and  are  a  heavy  burden 
for  the  taxpayer. 

In  1965  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee sought  to  do  something  about 
them. 

I  recognize,  as  I  think  every  Member  of 
this  body  recognizes — that  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  welfare  costs — 
that  if  we  are  to  eliminate  hard-core  un- 
employment which  saps  the  vitality  of 
the  economy,  if  we  are  to  erase  the  drop- 
out problem — we  must  begin  to  do  those 
things  which  increase  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  early  processes  of  edu- 
cation and  in  those  areas  which  lack  the 
financial  ability  or  the  motivation  to 
adequately  provide  the  programs  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels 
to  equip  our  young  people  with  the  basic 
educational  skills  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  occupational  training,  employment 
or  higher  education. 

Thus,  in  1965  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  was  enacted.  The 
major  program  among  several  authorized 
by  that  legislation  is  title  I  which  pro- 
vides grants  to  local  school  districts  to 
strengthen  educational  opportunities  in 
schools  with  concentrations  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  Children  who  are  not 
provided  with  adequate  learning  oppor- 
tunities today  will  present  problems  for 
our  country  tomorrow. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with 
what  educational  specialists  and  school 
administrators  have  said  across  this  land 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  this 
program  and  the  success  it  is  having  in 
enabling  our  young  people  to  achieve 
better  in  school  and  gain  the  basic  edu- 
cational skills  so  necessary  in  fulfilling  a 
responsible  role  in  our  society. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  before  our  Committee 
and  from  what  I  have  observed  in  the 
school  systems  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit — that  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  has  been  greatly  reduced  by 
our  refusal  to  fully  fund  it. 

Appropriations  for  title  I  have  been 
at  a  level  of  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
authorization.  If  we  are  really  serious 
about  strengthening  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  our  Nation's  schools  so  as  to 
really  enable  our  children  to  participate 
fully  in  the  complex  technological  world 
of  today,  title  I  should  be  fully  fimded. 
The  additional  amount  provided  in  the 
package — $180  million — falls  short  of 
doing  this,  but  at  least  it  is  a  step  for- 
ward and  will  permit  a  continuation  of 
programs,  now  operating,  in  the  face 
of  rising  school  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  pack- 
age, because  I  realize  as  I  think  my  col- 
leagues do  that  the  educational  system 
of  this  Nation  is  a  verj'  broad  and  com- 
plex one.  In  order  for  there  to  be  mean- 
ingful educational  opportunities,  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  us  to  think  in  terms  of 
specialized  geographical  areas  such  as 
we  do  in  the  impact  aid  program  or  to 
think  of  only  the  grade  schools  or  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  children  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  the  needs  of 
children  who  do  not  attend  public 
schools. 


Nor  can  we  simply  look  at  one  seg- 
ment of  the  educational  process  and 
focus  entirely  at  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary level. 

The  needs  are  great  in  the  fields  of 
vocational  and  technical  education — in 
our  newly  emerging  community  college 
system — and  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

While  the  constituency  influences  up- 
on my  distinguished  colleagues  will  in- 
cline some  to  favor  one  program  against 
another,  the  fact  remains  that  the  chil- 
dren and  the  parents  of  each  congres- 
sional district  represented  here  today 
have  a  great  stake  in  what  we  do  with 
respect  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  th*  education  system — what  we 
do  to  enable  young  people  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  college  education — what 
we  do  to  enable  yoimg  people  to  obtain 
the  vocational  technical  training  they 
desire — what  we  do  to  assure  young  peo- 
ple with  the  necessary  basic  skills  to  en- 
ter upon  further  education  and  training 
at  the  higher  levels. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  that  I 
support  a  package  approach  in  meeting 
what  I  feel  to  be  great  deflciencies  in 
the  level  of  funding  proposed  by  H.R. 
13111. 

The  package  approach  would  restore 
funds  for  impact  aid,  bringing  it  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  authorization.  It  would 
bring  our  school  library,  textbooks,  and 
other  instruction  program,  title  II  of 
ESEA,  to  the  1969  appropriation  level.  It 
would  do  the  same  for  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  equipment  pro- 
gram— title  III.  It  would  provide  funds 
to  the  1969  appropriation  level  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  under 
title  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  as  well  as  for  the  supplemen- 
tal education  centers  program  under  title 
III  of  ESEA. 

The  package  approach  would  provide 
$488,716,000  for  vocational  education,  as- 
suring that  present  programs  in  voca- 
tional education  would  not  be  reduced 
because  of  the  set  asides  required  in  the 
1968  amendments  and  further,  would 
enable  the  States  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  providing  programs  of  occu- 
pational training  for  young  people  now 
on  waiting  lists  of  technical  schools. 

The  package  approach  would  enable 
grants  to  be  made  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  construction  of 
undergraduate  facilities  to  accommodate 
increased  enrollments,  a  program  that 
would  be  discontinued  entirely  if  the 
provisions  of  the  Committee  bill  were  al- 
lowed to  prevail. 

The  package  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $40,749,000  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  source  of  financing  a 
college  education  for  many  students  who 
are  unable  at  this  time  to  secure  a  loan 
under  the  guaranteed  loan  program  be- 
cause of  the  level  of  interest  rates. 

If  we  look  at  fiscal  year  1968.  the  ap- 
propriation was  $1,191  million.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  more  than  10  per- 
cent infiation.  We  have  had  added 
groups  of  migrant  children  and  handi- 
capped children  that  must  be  first  sup- 
ported fully. 

School  districts  are  getting  partially 
paid  for  about  7.2  million  children  and 
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we  are  serving  more  than  9  miUion.  So 
by  aU  means  the  amount  of  money 
should  be  increased  for  tiUe  I.  I?t  mj 
show  you  the  funding  history  of  the  pro- 
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grams  affected  by  the  package  amend- 
ment as  reflected  In  the  table  ^herebv 
submitted  for  the  Recohd  ►"ereoy 

The  table  follows: 


July  29,  1969 


NDEA  funds 


Slat*  and  local 
support  funds 


HISTORY  OF  APPROPRIATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AFFECTED  BY  PACKAGE  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  ,3„1 
I'n  tliouunds  o(  dollars) 


1968  appro-    1969  appro- 
priation        priaUon 


486,355 
99, 234 
75,680 
24,500 


Impact  aid 

ESEA  II  school ilbrarieV 

«nc?  ,',":*  *'""P'"e"'- -"■--'-'"' 
?■?■:«  ,;r*  K""*ance  and  counsel 
tbtA  III  supplemental  centers 
Vocational  education 
HEA  construction,  4-year  under- 
graduate     .  ,nn  ni\n 

NOM  I,  student  loan;:::::;::::::    l^Z 

'^^"""*' 1,191,000 

^••'' 2,696.861 


H.R.  13111  HR.  13111 

,  plus  plus 

1970   I970aDnm-      Hunin         P«"'ge.  package, 

revised     na?ion''b?.,   plusjoe^      mtZV^  ^^g"*" '" 

budget     H.R.  13111        pi°ta1."    '**S  "«'p?S 


CalHomia... 

Georaia 

lUimSs 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee.. 
Texas 


52.200,000 
571,000 

1,300.000 
407,000 

1,300,000 
486,000 

1.400,000 


''°^^ 7,700,000 


J34, 700, 000 
4,  200,  000 

13,700,000 
2.  200,  000 

16,900,000 
2.900,000 
6, 300, 000 

80, 900, 000 


187,87^ 


284!  2l1 


521,253 

50,000 

75,740 

17,000 

164.  876 

248, 216 

33,000 

193, 40O 

1,226.000 


202, 167 

0 

0 

0 
116,393  , 
279,216         357,216 


181,000 
200, 163 


f 


5«5.000        -f  98, 645         ^  63. 747 
50,000       -49,234  Sami 

'^^.nl    ^&     +24on'SS 


i^A^  Ji  3li  d^ 


!:^^:!^l_^:^f[J^^:^^rirm,m  +»3.m~:^^, 


of  ESEA  and  titles  Ul  and  V  of  NDEA 
Here  in  H.R.  13111,  for  fiscal  year  1970 

L°^  .1""^  '^'"^  ^^"^^^  different  programs 
toge  her.  contrary  to  the  Green  amend- 
ment which  let  the  States  have  the  dis- 

th?nffi7i"  ^^.  ^^^^^  y°"  P^°^»de  that 
the  Office  of  Education  shall  have  the 
dlscret:on-and  in  the  Green  amend! 
ment  consolidation  is  effective  in  1971— 
here  you  make  the  U.S.  Commissioner's 
authority  to  allocate  these  funds  ef- 
fective— now. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

n^^Jf  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  certainly  agree 
completely  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  under 
the  package  amendment  which  I  wiU 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time,  this  mat- 
ter will  be  dealt  with  so  that  the  discre- 
tion will  be  taken  away  from  the  com- 
missioner of  education  and  specific  sums 
will  be  allocated  for  each  specific  pur- 
pose. ^ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distmguised  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  what  he  has  said  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  package  amendment  and 
that  is  just  and  proper.  That  is  the  min- 
imum m  my  judgment,  that  should  be 
expended    by    this    Congress    for    these 

ihfJlw J'^^'^^"""^^  programs.  I  do  not 
think  this  Congress  wants  to  tear  up  and 
destroy  title  II  of  ESEA.  the  library  title 
and  that  is  what  this  bill  iHR    13lii/ 
does.  It  would  destroy  title  II 

The  e.xample.  The  Bureu  of  the  Budget 
put  nothing  m  the  budget  for  title  n 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  they  will  not  turn  one 

rh?fM°°''^'  '"  ""^  Judgment,  for  titles 
that  they  are  in  disagreement  with 
.  I  say  to  you,  it  would  be  a  grave  in- 
justice If  this  Chamber  permitted  llgS- 
la  on  of  this  type  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  where  the  standing  coinmlttee  of 
the  House  has  carefully  worked  out  this 
situation  and  heard  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses, and  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
law  anywhere  to  group  these  titlS  to! 
aether  as  they  have  been  grouped  to- 


gether  simply   because   the   bureaucrat 

S'uke  th.'  ''''  'i'''^''  program  "does 
center^  „nH  ^"PP'^^^^ntal  educational 
centers  and  does  not  like  the  equiiD- 
ment  title  and  does  not  like  the  ^u  d- 
ft"ln  r^^  ,^°"n^euns  title.  Now,  that  is 
In  concluding  my  remarks  let  me  turn 

icarn^-^:°^^"^^^"°-'°«^--^" 

counseling  services  for  our  natK  cMldren 
and  youth.  Then  only  13,000  school  coun- 
selors existed  While  38,000  were  needed  NmC 
after  a  decade  of  Federal  suppor"  a'uhorfzed 
by  Congress,  we  have  reached  a  goa  of  37^ 
Hnn  ,^«'^,e'e'nentary,    secondary   and   voca- 

riLrsrE--%?„r--£e 
c:s.rj.resir;  °-  '^'^--^  ^^-=^ 

for'Ts^c^l  r^™  I  Vn  '""'""S    authorization 

«LS  '^;dar?o\''u"sUn°t.V  '^'''''  "^^^ 
f^-  _   ij  suDstanUal  approDriation 

Of  sfs'tmf  ""''  '=°"n3ellng  at  a  mfnimmS 
of^  $25  million  to  the  maximum  of  $40  ml?^ 

h,?."''**""  services  in  elementary  schools 
n.tlon.   actually  nunj^,  „,"ne"MS„^j! 

in  secondary  schools  In  1958  has  now  been 
reduced  to  a  ratio  nationally  oTone  coim- 
l^Zrli:.''  ^'"'^^"'^-  ^-^  ^'-  --t"e 

to'^JupUs1,°n"''"'''*"y  ^^°°'  counselors 
Children   Of  r,?        °"^   '°   ^'^^^   elementary 
cniiaren.  Of  the  more  than  26  million  dudIK 
in  elementary  schools  in  1967,  only  11  Ter 
cent  were  receiving  guidance  s^rvfces    n  pro 
grams  meeting  state  standards  ^ 

„<.i?  "f  e  lilgh  schools  in  1967  only  64  per 
cent  of  the  17  million  students  were  reaohZi 
by  approved  guidance  servfces  ^^ 

seS  must^bP  K  "A^S»i''a°ce  and  coun- 

on  a  *i4rmi}.T''''"  ^^"^  '^^'^  ^a^  b^e^ 

menU'f^;e?SVp^'o7/irru^^^^ 
tlonal^Defense  Kduc^ation^  Ac^^etJed^'/u?; 


It  should  be  noted  for  these  seven  states 
alone  that  Federal  NDEA  support  ofSS  mil 

funding  support  of  $81  million  for  guidance 
and^^counsellng    services    for    chlldfen    and 

The  task  is  unfinished:  in  fact,  we  have 
Just  begtm.  At  least  eight  critical  needs  exist 
Which   require  Federal  support  and  sttau- 

em'phSd'''"''^""''  development  must   be 

^r^^f"T  ''"'*  experience  in  element.-.rv 
Tci^WV^  evidence  that  services  in  depth 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  age  are  essenH,^ 
to  prevent  mental  retardation,  especia  v 
among  disadvantaged  children;  to  remove 
beginning  difficulties  in  learning  and  to  cor! 
rect  or  minimize  effects  of  physical  and  my. 
chological  handicaps.  The  hrstory  of  d"opful 
rrom  high  school  commonly  rev-eals  slg^s  of 
emotional  and  learning  difficulties  that  were 

nrst  few  years  of  school. 
Furthermore,  services  directed  toward  e?rlv 

cTe^tU-e  chUH^  '"■"^'"^"^  °'  ^'^^^5-  g'"^  ""^ 
creative  children  have  the  potential  of  pro- 
ducing the  future  leaders  so  greatlv  needed 
feUn^  ^  1  complex  world.  The  lack  of  pro- 
fessional help  at  the  right  time  may  prevent 

co^tHh"*!f"^  ^"''^  ""-^*  ''""^  making  any 
contribution  to  society.  e  "  '> 

service '?r,^'*"  concept  of  pupil  personnel 
sery  Ices  is  necessary  to  meet  fully  the  devel- 
opmental needs  of  the  individual  child 

The  concept  of  •guidance,"  broadlv  inter- 
preted, includes  all  of  the  services  that  keep 

calIei"n„nV°  '""'"•  ^^^^'^  "^^  commontv 
called  pupil  personnel  .services-  and  u-uallv 
consist  Of  guidance  and  counseling,  psjxho! 

sotfLT""'  '^l'"'-  ^"«"'^'  •'Attendance'  and 
sometimes  speech  and  hearing  services 

.v,T^H^"  personnel  services  are  needed  by  all 

obitaHe,^'^^"'"  °"  '^'^'^^^^  ^"«  com'mon 
obstacles  in  growing  up.  and  many  have  se- 
rious problems.  Multiple  services  are  manda- 
tory for  those  children  whose  families  can- 
no     provide   the  physical   necesslTles    home 

for  nn"!!^  T"^  Psychological  support  required 
tor  normal  progress. 

cof,irf'l^"r^°^u°^  P"P"  P^fsonnel  services 
could  be  strengthened  through  greater  co- 

of  funds"''  °'  ''""'"'"  "^"'^^"  their  source 
peionn'^r"'*^^  ™"^*  "'  '"^^'^  '°'  ^"PP°« 

PefAw"""'?,^  ""'"''"  °^  experiments  sug- 
gest that  pupil  personnel  services  can  be  en- 
nched  and  extended  to  serve  more  chUdren 
by  the  use  of  para-professionals,  aides  or 
support  personnel.  Para-professionals  f^om 
certain  socio-economic  backgrounds  and  age 

fZT  ^^l  ""'  •'^^'^  '°  ^^'P  children  from 
Similar  backgrounds  with  even  greater  under- 

spe^ianft  °'  ''''"■  P^°'"^'ns  than  some 
specialists  possess. 

nels^rvicer'"'**  ''  "'^"^  *°  P"P"  P*''^""' 
In  the  emerging  structure  of  pupil  ner- 
sonnel  sei vices,  it  is  essential  that  tl^e  orga- 
nization of  services,  roles  of  practitlonei^s 
"Zn"^^"'^'  °'  ^^'P'"S  Children  and 
6  F^^Mn  °?  ''^'"^  '^'^"^h  experience. 
mfxlmumTi^p'^c"''"  ^'°"^'  ""'  ^''P=>"^«'  '^ 

shou'ld^beSaTed:'"^  '"^  ^'^'"^'^^"^  ^*=^«'^ 
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(b)  More  extensive  services  should  be  pro- 
vided for  school  dropouts  at  all  educational 
levels. 

(c)  Guidance  and  personnel  services  In 
post-bigh-scbool  education  are  in  urgent 
need  of  expansion. 

7.  More  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
Involvement  of  parents  In  the  guidance 
process. 

Events  reported  throughout  the  United 
.States  attest  to  the  mounting  Independence 
.ind  alienation  among  youth,  and  to  the 
failure  of  educators  and  parents  to  under- 
.stand  the  changes  taking  place.  Confusion 
of  adults  has  led  to  frustration  and  antag- 
onism, less  frequently  to  sympathy  for  a 
generation  that  Is  caught  between  two  worlds. 
The  generation  gap  is  real. 

At  the  same  time,  teachers  and  parents 
.should  be  helped  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate an  informed,  sensitive,  and  determined 
generation  of  youth. 

8.  Greater  emphasis  upon  career  develop- 
ment and  the  relevant  use  of  computer  sys- 
tems is  necessary. 

The  counselor's  role  In  shifting,  to  the 
assistance  of  counselees  to  plan  careers  which 
will  allow  them  to  change  the  nature  of  their 
work  several   times  during  their   lives. 

In  the  near  future,  it  is  probable  that 
information  about  institutions  for  training 
and  Job  openings  will  be  programmed  Into 
computers  along  with  student  data  relating 
to  education,  abilities.  Interests,  experience, 
and  even  values  associated  with  work. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  city 
of  Anaheim,  Calif.,  has  always  prided 
itself  on  the  excellent  educational  op- 
portunities it  has  provided  for  its  chil- 
dren. Today,  however,  this  city's  educa- 
tional leaders  are  seriously  facing  the 
possibility  of  reducing,  and  in  some  cases 
eliminating,  valuable  programs  from 
their  curriculum. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Anaheim  educa- 
tors is  being  caused  here  in  Washington 
since  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
today  decide  whether  the  students  of 
Anaheim  have  access  to  field  trips  and 
an  updated  English  language  program. 
The  Members  of  this  House  will  deter- 
mine whether  Anaheim  can  afford  to 
purchase  valuable  instructional  equip- 
ment and  continue  Intradistrict  com- 
petitive athletic  events.  The  Congress 
will  have  to  decide  whether  the  young- 
sters of  Anaheim  will  have  the  edu- 
cational advantage  of  four  language 
laboratories  and  continued  curriculum 
improvement  and  enrichment  through 
pilot  projects. 

I  am  sure  if  the  schoolchildren  and 
parents  of  Anaheim  were  asked  if  they 
wanted  these  educational  opportunities 
there  would  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  an- 
swer. Yet  there  is  considerable  doubt 
about  the  answer  Congress  will  give. 

I  expect  that  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate on  financing  education  we  will  hear 
the  fine  rhetoric  reminding  us  of  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  Nation's 
future.  I  have  little  doubt  someone  will 
appeal  to  us  not  to  shortchange  our 
youth.  And  someone  will  remind  us  of  the 
growing  generation  gap.  and  the  need  to 
-restructure  our  priorities. 

No  doubt  these  are  excellent  argu- 
ments. Many  have  employed  them  in  the 
past  and  I  p>ersonally  believe  they  are 
still  valid,  and  relevant  to  today's  debate. 

What  is  unfortunate  is  that  we  need  to 


repeat  these  arguments  at  all.  Perhaps 
I  have  been  laboring  under  a  gross  mis- 
assumption  when  I  believed  the  Congress 
had  made,  some  years  ago,  a  continu- 
ing commitment  to  service  our  country's 
educational  needs. 

What  I  cannot  understand,  and  what 
the  educational  leaders  of  Anaheim  and 
the  leaders  of  thousands  of  school  dis- 
tricts like  Anaheim  cannot  understand 
is  why  has  the  support  for  education 
suddenly  been  withdrawn? 

When  the  Appropriations  Committee 
reports  legislation  which  completely 
eliminates  funds  for  section  B  students  of 
Public  Law  874,  when  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  title  I  ESEA  funds  are  dras- 
tically cut,  and  when  little  or  no  money 
is  made  available  for  needed  library  serv- 
ices or  vital  instructional  equipment,  one 
can  only  conclude  that  our  continuing 
commitment  to  education  is  at  an  end. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recommendations  are  followed  the  credi- 
bility of  the  House  will  be  seriously 
damaged.  The  fact  the  bill  was  reported 
with  its  present  contents  has  undoubtedly 
eroded  confidence  in  this  body's  ability 
to  follow  through  with  its  commitments. 

Obviously  more  important  than  the 
veracity  of  this  institution  will  be  the  im- 
pact the  committee's  recommendations 
will  have  on  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  statement  I  pointed  out  some  of 
the  choices  the  Anaheim  School  District 
faces.  I  have  received  similar  letters  urg- 
ing my  support  for  full  funding  from 
virtually  every  school  superintendent  in 
my  district.  These  letters  will  appear  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Thousands 
of  schoolchildren  in  the  34th  Con- 
gressional District  \vill  find  themselves 
facing  a  barren  school  year  unless  the 
House  restores  to  90  percent  of  authoriza- 
tion the  funds  for  Public  Law  874.  Mul- 
tiply my  district  by  hundreds  across  the 
Nation  and  it  will  not  take  a  prophet  to 
predict  the  impending  crisis  in  education. 
If  any  Member  has  a  doubt  about  whether 
to  support  the  Joelson  amendment,  I 
suggest  he  read  his  mail.  The  concern  of 
almost  every  local  educator  is  being  heard 
and  it  will  be  a  tragedy  if  we  do  not 
respond. 

The  Washington  Post  summed  up  the 
situation  fairly  well  this  morning  in  an 
editorial  In  which  it  was  clearly  pointed 
out  that — 

Every  economical  American  ought  to  hope 
that  Congress  will  approve  these  proposed 
Increases  in  aid  to  education.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  least  spendthrift  about  them. 
They  would  do  no  more  than  meet  the 
fundamental  obligation  of  a  civilized  society 
to  Us  younger  generation. 

President  Nixon  said  when  he  was 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency: 

When  I  look  at  American  education  I  do 
not  see  schools,  but  children,  and  young  men 
and  women — young  Americans  who  deserve 
the  chance  to  make  a  life  for  themselves  and 
ensure  the  progress  of  their  country.  If  we 
fail  in  this,  no  success  we  have  is  worth  the 
keeping.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  failure  as 
the  price  of  parsimony.  Generosity  alTords 
the  only  hope  for  redemption. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


.Anaheim  Union 
High  School  District, 
Anaheim,  Calif. ,  July  18, 1969. 
Subject:  Pending  Legislation,  Ptibllc  Law  874 

Funds. 
Hon.  Richard  I.  Hanna. 
iJepresenfatiue,  34th  District, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hanna:  The  .\nahelm  Union 
High  School  District  has  received,  during  the 
past  several  years,  approximately  $200,000 
annually  under  subject  Federal  Authority  to 
help  finance  approximately  1,000  pupils  edu- 
cated at  this  District  and  clEissified  as  sub- 
section 3(b)2  pupils  (Pupils — Parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property — pupil  not  re.sid- 
ing  on  Federal  property!.  We  understand 
that  a  new  fiscal  year  appropriation  in  the 
amount  of  8187,000,000  will  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  during  the  week  of  July  21. 
1969.  This  limited  appropriation  would  re- 
move present  entitlement  of  this  District  to 
any  funds  received  imder  the  above  law. 

Without  PL-874  funds  this  District  would 
have  to  curtail  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000.  We  would  have  to  stop  all 
transportation  for  field  trips  and  intra- 
district competitive  athletic  events.  We 
would  have  to  reduce  desirable  expenditures 
for  renewal  of  instructional  equipment  and 
cancel  the  planned  updating  of  the  English 
language  program  through  the  purchase  of 
four  language  laboratories.  We  would  have 
to  limit  our  efforts  to  improve  education 
through  pilot  projects. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  support 
this  bin  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Category  3(b) 2  students  educated  at  this 
district.  Your  attention  to  this  request  is 
sincerely  appreciated. 
Yours  truly, 

R.  Ken  Wines, 
Deputy  Superintendent. 

Centralia  School  District. 
Buena  Park,  Calif.,  July  8.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hanna:  This  has  been  a  very 
interesting  year  in  terms  of  school  finance, 
both  in  the  state  and  on  the  national  scene. 
As  you  know,  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult 
to  get  tax  overrides  or  bond  issues  passed  in 
the  State  of  California  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  threat  of  the  removal  of  Public 
Law  87i  funds  has  added  considerably  to  the 
strain  in  terms  of  financing  many  of  the 
school  districts  in  California.  It  is  a  sort  of 
paradox — everyone  seems  to  want  more  and 
better  education  but  seem  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  way  to  turn  in  order  to  get  money 
to  pay  for  it. 

I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  prepared  by 
Dr.  Gordon  Harrison,  who  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Education  on 
behalf  of  maintaining  the  Public  Law  874 
for  support  at  its  present  level.  This  report 
indicates  that  the  total  entitlements  amount 
to  S45.840.253  and  the  entitlements  for  3B 
students  is  $32,909,678.  Tills  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  school  support  and  it  could  not 
be  replaced  in  most  instances  by  applying 
more  taxes  at  the  local  level  because  most  of 
us  are  at  the  limit  of  our  taxing  power  at 
present.  We  are  caught  in  a  squeeze.  We 
must  be  competitive  In  salaries  to  get  the 
people  we  want,  and  we  must  at  least  try 
to  keep  up  with  the  modern  approaches  to 
education  in  terms  of  program.  I  imagine 
that  you  find  pleas  and  pressures  brought  to 
bear  "upon  you  by  many  special  Interest 
groups,  so  you  are  quite  familiar  with  all 
sorts  of  problems  of  this  kind. 

We  in  education  would  certainly  appreciate 
any  help  that  you  can  give  us  in  main- 
taining Public  Law  874  2upport  at  its  present 
level.  In  some  districts  any  appreciable  cut 
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will  mean  severe  cuts  In  educational  pro- 
grams, which  win  result  In  doubtful  savings 
to  the  people  we  serve  In  the  long  run. 

We   thank   you   In   advance  for  any  help 
you  can  give  us  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Dosb.  Ed.  D., 
District  Superintendent. 

California    School   Boakds   Association, 
Sacramento.  Calif  .  July  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman.  The  California  School 
Boards  Association  requeets  your  support  of 
all  approved  Congressional  programs  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Last  year  California 
schools  received  over  $230,000,000  from  all 
Federal  aid  programs  currently  In  existence. 
This  constitutes  over  6%  of  the  total  sup- 
port of  California  public  schools  It  la  im- 
perative for  the  welfare  of  California's  edu- 
cational systems  that  these  programs  be  con- 
tinued and  fully  funded. 

In  addition,  the  Association  la  opposed  to 
the  Inauguration  of  any  new  Federal  aid 
projects  that  would  be  funded  from  any  of 
the  exlsUng  programs  currently  approved  by 
Oie  Cdngress.  It  is  the  firm  position  of  this 
ASBOClaflOn  that  new  aid  projects  should  be 
accompanied  by  new  sources  of  revenue 
This  la  the  only  procedure  that  will  guaran- 
tee that  California  school  districts  will  not 
be  harmed  by  a  shift  in  the  basis  of  Federal 
support. 

Your  consideration  and  support  of  this  po- 
sition Is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Brooks, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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Marine  Air  Faculty  In  Santa  Ana.  urge  con- 
tinuance of  PubUc  Law  874  In  lt6  present 
form  as  loss  of  these  funds  will  create  severe 
financial  blow  In  the  operation  of  this  school 
district. 

Walter  Adrian, 
Director  of  Budget 
and  Business  Services. 


July  29,  1969 


Los  Alamitos  School  District 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif.,  July  23.  1969 
Hon.  Richard  T    H^nna 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Sir:  Your  support  for  full  funding  of  Pub- 

\La7  ^l*-  ^"*°°  ^'^^-^  "^^^^i  for  the 
U«  Alamitos  School  District.  If  these  funds 

fS«<^7r»  '^f  "'"■  '■^"'it'y  adopted  budget  for 
^n^  -,  ,"  ^e'-^es  Will  be  depleted  and  we 
will  be  left  in  a  deflcit  position 

ir.l\!^t'^^^^°\^^^  completion  of  202  hous- 
tfrfn^,^  °f  '^^  ^^  Alamitos  Naval  Air  Sta- 
Jh«  Hr.i  ^^^"^  *  ^^*^  flnanclal  burden  on 
the  district.  Which  is  far  below  state  average 

fSn^t!?  ^1"^  P'^  P"P"    Contlnuatlon^f 
w?  under  Section  3(a)   is  equally  vital 
We  need  your  help  in  support  of  full  fund- 
ing for  Public  Law  874. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  Plumleich, 

Superintendent. 


Garden  Grove,  Calif., 

„        „  March  25,  1969. 

Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  your  support  of  P.L.  874  funds  as 
recommended  by  committee  maintaining  SB 
category.  * 

David  H.  Paynter. 

FotTNTAiN  Valley  School  District 

Fountain  Valley,  Calif.,  April  24,  1969 

Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hanna:  We  were  happy  to  receive 

your  letter  of  March  6.  1969  in  response  to 

TT>,l^*f' T°^  February  17  regarding  funding 
of  Public  Law  874.  * 

We  have  Just  learned  that  H.R.  514  was 
amended  on  April  16  to  delete  the  entitle- 
ment for  all  Category  B  students.  If  allowed 
m  a^f'  ^l  amendment  would  eliminate 
n.h  i"/"?*  ^°^  ""'■  fll^trlct  as  well  as  many 
other  districts  In  California. 

The  current  entitlement  of  $80,470  56  ren- 
ff  f^**,.*"  average  of  $9.25  for  each  student 
in  the  Fountain  Valley  School  District.  Since 
you  are  familiar  with  our  district,  you  can 
readily  see  that  deletion  of  Category  B  stu- 

the  dlsS'  '^'""  "''  ^''''^"^  »'-'»-  -P- 
^rJ^"^  *5°f^  '"  helping  to  reestablish  Cate- 
P?,w.^  T  ^o?;  ^  "*"  "^  maintaining  the 
PubUc  Law  874  program,  will  be  greatlv 
appreciated.  greauy 

Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Woodfin.  Ed.  D.. 

Associate  Superintendent. 

Garden  Grove 
Unified  School  District 
M^„    o         ^'^afieim,  Calif.,  July  28,  1969 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  request  your  support  on  In- 
elusion  Of  P.L.  874  subsection  3B2  stSdems 
in  current  appropriation  bill.  ^'uaents 

David  H.  Payneter. 

Superintendent 


Los  Alamttos,  Calif  , 

Hon.  RicH.,RDT.  hanna      """'^^  ''■  ^'^^- 
House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D  C  ■ 

llJt,  ,  V         Public  Laws  815  and  874  is  es 
sentlal  to  our  school  district.  Loss  of  funl^ 
from  any  section  of  Public  Law  874  wouTd^ 
a  catastrophe  to  this  school  district 
c,,,.^-    ..       P'-  ^-  ^-  Greenblatt, 
msirilT     ""'■     ''°'    ^'«""'°*     ^<^^'>o^ 

Newport-Mesa  Unified 
,,  School  District 

J^^^^Port  Beach.  Calif..  March  27    1969 
Hun    Richard  D.  Hanna  '       ^■ 

House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D  C  • 

on^V^^T^l  '"'1"^''  y°"  attend  hearing 
March  Si't^T^"^.'/';^''  «'"'  ^  ^'^  ^'id  ol 
FSl^f^unSVorplT^f !!  ^T"^  ^ 
P-xlmlty  Of  Kl  'r'^JLZ  nLTTnf^Z 


Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
S"^"tes   to   the  gentleman  from   Cali: 
fomia  (Mr.  Cohelan) 
„,^-  ^OHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  todav 
or  perhaps  tomorrow,  we  as  Members  of 

^on  J^^'^^  °^  Representatives  will  be 
called  on  to  decide  whether  we  rLuv 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  ad\oS  a 

''To'Sfv^o"^.  °'  °"^  "^^'°^1  P^^^Ues" 
loday  or  tomorrow  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  either  add  $900  million 
for  education  or  to  pass  an  emac  ated 
education  budget  providing  SSfethSg 
like  40  percent  of  the  sums  we  have  so 
ghbly  authorized  for  education 

In  short  we  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test 
Do  we  really  want  better  schools  beVter 
coUeges.  better  research  facilities^  or 
do  we  want  to  limp  along  with  d^ayin? 
school  systems,  overcrowded  collets  aSf 
underfunded  research  ?  ^""^ges  and 

We  have  gotten  to  the  moon  on  thP 
mvestoients  we  have  made  in  education 
In  the  last  generation.  The  auestlonivr 

reS^rfLr"  ^^.-^^-^^  oTSia 

cecnrucal  feats  m  the  next  generation 
^ill  depend  largely  on  whette?  anS  ho" 


well  we  educate  that  generaUon.  Educa- 
tion costs  money.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $8  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Yet,  the  administration  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  sug- 
gested that  we  spend  only  a  little  more 
than  $3  billion  this  year  for  educa! 
tlon^  It  was  not  this  sort  of  pittance 
funding  cr  our  half-hearted  commitment 
which  got  us  to  the  moon.  We  devoted 
enormous  sums  and  100-percent  dedica- 
tion to  the  task  of  a  lunar  landing 

We  cannot  and  we  should  not  make  a 
lesser  commitment  to  our  own  children 
f^  i^^y  P^Pare  for  their  generation  of 
leadership  and  new  ideas. 

Amendments  wUl  be  offered  to  the 
Labor/HEW  appropriations  to  restore 
funds  previously  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  education  of  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged, for  school  libraries  for 
equipment,  experimentation,  guidelines 
and  counseling  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, for  college  consti-uction  and  student 
assistance,  for  impact  aid.  These  are  all 
vital  and  important  programs  providing 
desperately  needed  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  at 
this  time  to  explain  some  of  the  thinking 
which  underwrites  the  package  amend- 
ments which  will  be  Introduced. 

esea  title  I 

In    the    Elementary    and    Secondary- 
iiducation  Act  Amendments  of  1967  the 
Congress  provided  that  statewide  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  students  should 
be  100-percent  fully  funded,  even  If  the 
Congress  failed  to  appropriate  the  full 
sums  authorized  by  the  Congress.  Since 
^if    r.^„"°*^  ^""'^^  appropriated  more  than 
about  40  percent  of  the  sums  authorized 
for  title  I  of  ESEA.  each  local  educational 
agency— that    means    schools— has    re- 
ceived a  prorated  share  well  below  the 
authorized  levels,  yet  the  statewide  pro- 
grams have  received  full  funding    Be- 
cause of  the  Increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  these  statewide  programs  it  is 
necessary  in  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
provide  $80,800,000  in  additional  funds 
above  the  committee's  bill  simply  to  as- 
sure that  each  local  school  district  in 
fiscal  1970  receive  a  Federal  payment  at 
least  as  large  as  the  payment  received  in 
previous  years. 

In  1968  we  were  provided  $210  for  each 
^'"li^^^taged  pupil  who  qualified  under 
ESEA  guidelines.  At  the  funded  levels 
suggested  by  the  administration  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  we  would  be 
providing  only  $170  for  each  such  pupil 
""s  year.  In  short,  at  the  funding  level 
of  this  bill  we  would  be  taking  a  giant 
step  backward.  ^ 

fy.ft^'^.^^  ^^^  ^^™^  *™^  «"e  are  taking 
his  .step  backward,  education  costf 
tZ,  .^"  increasing  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  5  percent  per  year.  In  3  short  years 
education  costs  have  escalated  more  than 
15  percexn.  For  this  reason,  too.  under 
wm.i^K^  suggested  by  the  committee  we 

ItT.  f  Jl^T'"^  '"^^  ^"'^h^'-  to  the  rear. 
tr^JL  ^°^  reasons  of  attempting  to 

mamtam  current  funding  levels  for  locaJ 
schools  and  to  meet  the  problems  oMn- 
creasing  educational  costs  that  we  ha?e 
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thought  it  appropriate  to  include  more 
than  $180  million  In  additional  funds 
for  programs  to  serve  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students. 

HIGHtSl    EDUCATION 

Two  major  schemes  which  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  not  working  under  cur- 
rent conditions. 

We  have  recently  created  a  new  pro- 
gram of  interest  subsidies  for  the  con- 
struction of  university  facilities. 

Under  this  program  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  allowed  to  borrow  money 
at  commercial  rates  and  then  to  seek  re- 
imbursement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  their  interest  payments.  The 
trouble  is  that  in  15  or  20  States  public 
educational  institutions  cannot  borrow 
money  on  the  commercial  markets.  Thus, 
in  these  States  the  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  of  no  benefit.  Yet,  in  the  admin- 
Utration's  amended  budget  all  funds  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  at  4-year 
colleges  and  graduate  schools  have  been 
deleted.  It  seems  unconscionable  for  us 
to  deny  our  universities  funds  they  so 
badly  need  to  keep  pace  with  ever  in- 
creasing college  population.  It  seems 
doubly  so  when  we  have  so  recently  de- 
vi.sed  a  program  to  provide  low-cost  as- 
sistance to  these  institutions  for  this  type 
of  constiTiction. 

To  make  our  college  construction  pro- 
giams  work  we  have  included  in  the 
package  amendments  $33  million  for 
construction  at  4-year  undergraduate 
in.stitutions.  This  is  the  same  sum  we  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1969.  There  is 
no  increase  to  take  care  of  inflation  or 
the  growing  demand.  We  are  merely  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  line. 

There  is  another  program  of  benefit 
to  higher  education  which  has  failed  en- 
tirely. Under  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  the  Federal  Government 
insures  commercial  banks  against  losses 
on  loans  made  to  students  at  qualified 
4-year  colleges.  The  law  provides,  how- 
ever, that  these  guaranteed  loans  are  to 
bear  not  more  than  7-percent  interest. 

The  trouble  is  that  today  the  prime 
interest  rate  is  8' 2  percent.  The  banks 
just  are  not  making  loans  to  anybody  at 
7  percent.  In  short,  there  are  no  7-per- 
cent student  loans  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  college  students,  we  must  do 
so  through  a  program  of  Federal  loans. 
The  best  of  these  programs  is  a  student 
loan  authorized  by  title  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  $162  million 
for  this  program  this  year.  This  sum  is 
considerably  under  what  we  appropri- 
ated last  year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  title  II 
NDEA  loan  funds  to  $188  million.  But 
even  with  this  increase,  it  is  still  less 
than  the  sums  we  provided  for  this  pro- 
gram last  year. 

To  get  back  to  where  we  were  last  year 
and  to  make  up  for  the  failure  of  the 
nuaranteed  loan  program  we  just  simply 
need  more  money.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  pxackage  amendments  will  pro- 
vide an  increase  of  $40  million  over  the 
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subcommittee  recommendation  for  guar- 
anteed student  loans. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the 
amended  administration  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1970  provides  no  funds  for  school 
libraries.  It  provides  no  funds  for  school 
equipment  or  minor  remodeling.  It  pro- 
vides no  funds  for  guidance  and  coun- 
seling. It  provides  diminished  funds  for 
education  demonstrations. 

I  find  it  incredible  even  with  our  cur- 
rent fiscal  problems  that  we  must  cut 
back  so  drastically  on  these  basic  edu- 
cational services. 

Tlie  package  proposal  for  these  items 
does  not  ask  for  the  moon.  It  merely 
provides  funds  at  the  levels  we  appropri- 
ated last  year.  It  provides  $50  million  for 
school  libraries.  It  provides  $17  million 
for  guidance  and  counseling.  It  provides 
$78  million  for  equipment.  These  are  all 
the  same  sums  we  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  support  in  the  past.  We 
can  surely  maintain  that  support  today. 

Under  these  educational  service  pro- 
grams we  provide  the  only  Federal  assist- 
ance for  outreach  programs  for  our  li- 
braries— programs  which  have  brought 
bookmobiles  and  librarians  to  the  inner 
city  for  the  first  time.  We  provide  guid- 
ance and  counseling  tb  youngsters  with 
emotional  problems,  development  prob- 
lems, and  just  plain  career  problems. 

Can  anyone  really  say  that  these  are 
superfluous  programs?  Can  anyone  say 
these  are  Federal  giveaways  or  a  waste 
of  Federal  money?  I  think  not.  I  think 
we  must  restore  these  funds. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Under  the  administration  budget  re- 
quest we  would  spend  less  than  a  third 
of  the  $750  miUion  authorized  for  voca- 
tional education.  We  would  be  appropri- 
ating this  small  fraction  of  the  authori- 
zation for  vocational  education  in  a  year 
in  which  we  know  that  a  miUion  people 
will  leave  our  school  systems  without  be- 
ing able  to  read  and  without  being  able 
to  find  a  job.  We  would  spend  tliis  piti- 
ful fraction  in  a  year  in  which  we  know 
that  we  are  conscious  of  attempting  to 
cool  off  the  economy  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  jobs.  So  we  know  that  in 
this  year  we  will  be  creating  unemploy- 
ment and  we  will  be  turning  out  another 
crop  of  unprepared  workers  for  the  job 
market. 

Under  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, grants  are  given  to  the  States  to 
provide  job  training  through  established 
schools,  to  school  dropouts,  to  those  who 
have  jobs  but  want  better  jobs,  to  those 
who  have  no  skills  but  recognize  the  need 
for  skills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  year  in  which 
we  can  expect  grave  pressures  on  those 
in  the  work  forces  and  those  entering 
the  work  forces  to  have  marginal  prepa- 
ration, we  cannot  in  all  good  conscience 
cut  back  on  our  efforts  to  help  these  peo- 
ple. The  least  we  can  do  is  to  provide 
more  funds  for  vocational  education. 
The  package  includes  $131  miUion  for 
this  purpose. 

IMPACT   AID 

In  1969  local  schools  received  90  per- 
cent of  the  sums  authorized  for  them 
imder  Public  Law  874.  section  3(b)  im- 
pact aid  program.  With  this  90  percent 


of  entitlement  funding  level  we  appropri- 
ated $505  million  for  impact  aid.  To 
maintain  this  90-percent  funding  level  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  require  the 
appropriation  of  $585  million.  The  pack- 
age of  amendments  provides  this  sum. 
Again,  we  are  only  attempting  to  do 
this  year  what  we  did  last  year. 

Impact  aid  is  a  form  of  generalized  aid 
to  education.  It  provides  unearmarked 
money  which  local  schools  can  spend  en- 
tirely as  they  deem  appropriate.  These 
are  utal  funds. 

And  while  many  of  us  may  be  con- 
cerned that  the  impact  aid  allocation 
formula  is  not  all  that  it  could  be  or 
should  be.  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  un- 
til we  can  be  certain  that  we  can  obtain 
this  several  hundred  milUon  dollars  in 
Federal  aid  for  a  better  program,  we 
must  continue  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms  I  urge  the  support  and  adop- 
tion of  the  package  amendments  for  the 
Office  of  Education  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in  opposition 
to  sections  408  and  409  of  this  bill. 

This  effort  is  repetitious.  We  have  all 
been  through  this  exercise  before  during 
last  year's  consideration  of  this  bill.  At 
that  time,  the  Whitten  amendments, 
which  would  have  surely  turned  back 
the  clock  to  the  'separately  but  equal " 
era.  provoked  a  heated  and  lengthy  de- 
bate and  were  put  down  only  by  a  ver\- 
close  margin.  This  was  an  important 
victory  for  civil  rights,  and  for  equality. 
Now.  we  find  this  issue  before  us  again. 
Tlie  fact  that  it  has  reappeared  so  in- 
exorably is  the  very  reason  we  must  act 
to  defeat  it.  The  renewal  of  this  effort 
undermines  the  good  that  the  Congress 
has  done  in  the  name  of  civil  rights,  un- 
derscores the  point  that  all  the  laws  in 
the  world  will  not  change  prejudicial  at- 
titudes. Tlie  law  is  the  instrument  that 
will  effect  climates  of  decency  and 
equality  imder  which  free  men  can  live 
with  dignity  and  honor.  These  laws  must 
be  properly  enforced  to  protect  this 
climate. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  im- 
mediate action  to  remove  sections  408 
and  409  from  this  bill.  If  we  do  not.  we 
are  paving  the  way  for  further  prejudi- 
cial and  discriminatory  practices.  This 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  will  drastically  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  by  obliterating  title  VI  as  it 
applies  to  education. 

If  we  are  honest,  we  will  admit  that 
we  all  know  these  facts.  But  the  monster 
has  reared  its  ugly  head  again,  forcing 
us  to  scrutinize  the  issues  before  us.  Let 
us  take  a  close  look  at  these  provisions, 
for  they  must  be  clearly  understood  and 
rejected  for  what  they  are: 

Sec  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  .0 
force  any  student  attending  any  secondary 
school  to  attend  a  particular  school  against 
the  choice  of  his  or  her  parent. 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  the  busing 
of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school. 
or  the  attendance  of  students  at  a  par- 
ticular school  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
state,  school  district,  or  school. 

In  effect,  these  provisions  are  an  attempt 
to   perpetuate  the  blatantly  discriminatory 
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"separate  but  equal"  dual  school  system  con- 
cept Which  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  15  years  ago. 
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They  attempt  to  impose  Federal  limits 
on  local  school  board  decisions  regarding 
desegregation  policies. 

They  are  an  attempt  to  undercut  and 
negate  the  Department  of  HEWs  en- 
forcement efforts  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  aided  education  pro- 
grams and  to  eliminate  unconstitution- 
ally segregated  school  systems. 

They  speak  of  busing  and  forced  clos- 
ings—emotion charged  issues  inspired  to 
trigger  old.  obsolete,  and  irrational  argu- 
ments. There  is  in  fact,  no  real  issue 
here.  The  Federal  Government  cannot 
and  does  not  require  busing  of  students 
as  a  mechanism  to  end  segregation. 

In  the  same  sense,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  force  closings  of  schools 
Local  districts  have  in  the  past  resorted 
to  closing  schools  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
segregation. In  some  instances,  schools 
were- closed  because  they  were  too  in- 
-  feri&p  and  inadequate  to  continue  in 
operation. 

These  provisions  have  UtUe  to  do  with 
busing  and  abolishment  of  schools  Their 
clever  insertion  in  this  bill  was  to  de- 
tract from  the  real  issue  which  is  to  allow 
certain  southern  districts  to  revert  to 
unconstitutional  discrimination  and 
segregation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  see  these  pro- 
visions as  an  attempt  to  legitimize  the 
freedom  of  choice"  plan  as  acceptable 
and  workable  means  of  desegregating 
schools,  even  though  such  plans  have 
proven  ineffective  and  inadequate  a 
point  detei-mined  by  the  courts  just  last 
year. 

AnT°  ^.^^^  '^^^  "^"^  *'^^h  sections  408  and 
409  intact  would  be  tampering  with  the 

-    ^J.TTr'''\'  '''''''  ^^^-^   These  sections 
a  e  obstructionist  devices  representing  a 
blatant  denial  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  end  unconstitutional  segregation 
This    we    cannot    tolerate.    We   have 

hlp""i'nH^^'''  'V^"  P^^^  '°  get  respoiS! 
ble  and  equitable  legislation  to  provide 
and  protect  the  basic  rights  of  our  citi! 
zens.  It  worries  and  frightens  me  to  think 
that  we  have  once  again  come  so  danger- 
ously close  to  reversing  our  position,  ban 
Y  afford  to  retreat  on  so  vital  an  issue 
at  this  point  in  our  history 

We  are  a  great  nation— a  first-rate 
power  abounding  in  wealth,  affluence  and 
prestige.  However,  we  remain  a  paiadox 
for  in  our  greatness  we  continue  ti  ha ^J 
boi  poverty  and  ignorance  which  breed 
dissension  and  unrest.  Not  only  do  we 
harbor  these  ills,  but  today  we  may  take 
steps  to  perpetuate  them 

We  are  a  troubled  nation,  a  people  at 
unrest.  Our  only  hope,  and  all  of  £ 
know   this,   is   through   education    How 

wnich  will  have  no  effect  other  than  to 
deprive  great  numbers  of  our  people  of 
equality  of  education?  How  cJn  we  £ 
conscience,  in  fairness,  and  in  justiJS 
consider  passage  of  this  bill  witi  se? 
tions408and409?  ^^' 

This   relentless   attempt    to   reinstate 

merwUh"/^^"/f^^^  "^^^^--^^  "">2  b1 
met  with  relentless  resistance.  These 
measures  would  ui.dermine  not  only  ol 
objectives  and  goals  in  civil  rights  bS 
oui-  accomplishments  so  far.  We  must  be 


ever  mindful  of  the  citizens  who  suffer 
the  consequences  of  discrimination  and 
of  the  society  which  pays  the  price  of 
social  unrest,  unemployment,  imderedu- 
cation,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bitter  fruit 
of  a  segregated  society. 

This  whole  issue  is  an  outrageous  at- 
tempt to  disregard  the  Constitution  the 
several  properly  enacted  civil  rights  laws, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  desegrega- 
tion and  discrimination,  and  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  as  manifested  by  the 
defeat  of  these  provisions  last  year. 

The  only  assurance  provided  in  these 
provisions  is  a  guarantee  of  delay  con- 
fusion, increased  discontent  by  white  and 
Negro  citizens  alike,  and  a  renewed  and 
revitalized  era  of  suppression  of  minori- 
ties. We  cannot  let  this  happen 

I  cannot  overstate  the  seriousness  of 
this  question.  I  appeal  to  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  the  House  for  a  rational  and 
mature  consideration  of  these  issues  And 
I  urge  and  solicit  support  for  amend- 
ments  which   I   will   introduce   at   the 

J'^"°'^u'i,**'"^  *°  ^*"^e  '^hese  clauses  from 
this  bill. 

This  is  an  issue  of  black  and  white. 

A  vote  against  my  amendments  will  be 
recorded  all  across  the  country  as  a  vote 
against  civil  rights,  against  our  Negro 
citizens.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  following 
Items  on  sections  408  and  409 

These  compelling  materials  are  an 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Post 
a  moving  letter  from  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights,  and  a  detailed 
tactual  statement  on  the  level  of  de 
segregation  as  found  by  the  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  material  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Po.st.  July  29 
19691 
Son  of  the   Whitten  Amendment 
It   has   not   even   been   a   full   year  since 
Congress  last  dispatched  the  Whitten  Amend! 
ment-or     thought     it     did     anyway      The 
Amendment,  which  is  the  work  of  Rep  Jamie 
Wh.tten  of  Mississippi,   is   an    artful   bit  of 
legislative  language  which   would,  in  effect 
undermine  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
segregation   decisions    and    gut    Title    VI   of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act— its  Vital  enforcement 
jt^^'t~J°  ^'"'  ^  ^^^  schools  are  concerned 
In  October  of   1968,  Mr.   Whitten's   Amend- 
ment  was  narrowly   rejected   by   the   House 
Now  It  is  back:    the  Labor-HEW  appropm- 
tions   bill    coming   before   the   House   today 
once  again  has  the  Amendment  appended  to 

min°P^' «'^  ?^  f^^  ^""  Appropriations  Com- 
mmee.  By  tonight  there  may  have  been  a 

Mr.   Whitten   is  chiefly    at   pains   to  engl- 

districts    resistance    to    the    law     Yet    his 
Amendment   has    a    certain   surface   appeal 
for  Congressmen  who  ordinarily  would  not 
tamper   with    the   Civil   Rights   Act   or   "he 
Courts   rulings   on    this   question     That   is 
because  it  seems  only  to  say  that  HEW  may 
not    use    Its   appropriated    funds    to     -force 
busing,"  a  proposition  generally  approved  by 
Northern  and  Southern  legislators  alike.  The 
hitch  IS  that  "forced  busing"  for  the  sake  of 
^^hT"'"!"^  '■"'="''  '"''balance  is  already  for- 
o     T  w^'h/r-  '?"  '"""y   important  parts 
HPW  f,^  "^"    Amendment  would    forbid 
HEW  from  using  funds  to  "force  any  stu- 
dent attending  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  to  attend  a  particular  school  against 

And    HEW    would    also    be    enjoined    from 

forcing  attendance   of  students   at  a  par- 

ticular  school   as  a  condition  precedent  to 


July  29,  1969    I  My  29,  1969 
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obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  avail 
able  .  .  .  •  The  first  effect  of  the  Amendment 
would  be  to  retrieve  the  discredited  "free- 
dom of  choice"  plans  under  which  Southern 
districts  were,  for  the  most  part,  merelv 
playing  at  desegregation.  ' 

The  language  of  the  Whitten  Amendment 
has  not  changed  much  since  last  October  but 
circumstances  have.  It  is  worth  remembering 
how   the   Amendment   came   to   be   defeated 
that  time  around.  It  was  touch  and  go  until 
Rep.  Melvin  Laird  passed  the  word  that  the 
candidate.   Mr.    Nixon,   did   not   support  the 
Amendment,  but  was  in  fact  opposed  to  it 
Perhaps  the  Nixon  Administration,  or  some- 
one who  can  speak  for  it.  has  a  similar  last- 
minute   instruction   in    mind.   But   up   until 
very   late   in   the   game,   the  Administration 
has   kept    its  silence.   If   it  is  really  serious 
about   sending   a   message   to   the   South     o 
the  effect   that  it  does  not  plan  a  wholesale 
retreat  on   desegregation,   then   a   forthright 
position   against    the    Whitten    Amendment 
is— to  put   it   mildly— indicated.   As   of  yes- 
terday afternoon,  there  was  no  official  state- 
ment. To  let  the  Whitten  Amendment  go  bv 
without    opposition    would    provide    a    very 
clear  signal  to  the  South  and  further  tinder- 
mine   the  efforts   of  Mr.  Nixon's  appointees 


Leadership  CoNrERENCE  on   Civil 
Rights, 

Washington.  DC.  July  28.  1969 
Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  When  the  Hou,e 
votes  this  Tuesday  afternoon  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  bill  (H.R.  131  m  we 
urge  you  to  vote  against  the  anti-civil  rights 
riders   that   have   been   added   to   it. 

A  statement  we  have  Just  issued  on  behalf 
of  the  126  national  labor,  religious  civil 
rights  and  civic  organizations  in  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  sums  up  the  reasons  for  our 
opposition.  It  declares: 

•It  is  shameful  and  scandalous  that  the 
Appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  has 
emerged  from  committee  with  the  same 
anti-civil  rights  amendments  Congress  re- 
jected last  year.  The  sole  purpose  of  the-e 
amendments  is  to  destroy  the  school  desegre- 
gation program. 

"Earlier    this    month    the    Adminlstratici 
declared  it  was    unequivocally  committed  lo 
the   goal    of   finally   ending   racial    discrimi- 
nation in  schools,  steadily  and  speedily    'ii 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land  •  If  the 
Administration    means   that,   it   has   a   clear 
obligation  to  come  forward  now  and  publlciv 
condemn  the  amendments  and  work  to  ha^e 
them    rejected.    Every    member    of    Congre'^s 
v.,°h'T  '  V^  overwhelming  majority  that 
voted  for  the  Civil   Rights  Act   of   1964   will 
have   an   opportunity  now   to  reaffirm   that 
commitment  to  first-class  citizenship  by  vot- 
ing against  the  Whitten  amendments    Everv 
member  of  Congress  who  realizes  the  extent 
to  which  the  cancer  of  racial  discord  is  in- 
fecting our  society  should  vote  against  them 
These  amendments  are  an  illegal  attempt 
to   legislate   on   an    appropriations   measure, 
a  blatant  attempt  at  blackmailing  members 
to  accept   terrible   injustice  as  the  price  oi 
getting  funds  for  badly  -leeded  educational 
programs.  The  amendments  should  be  strick- 
en  from  the  bill." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Mitchell, 
Legislatiie  Chainuan. 


School  Desegregation  Data 
INevs  release  of  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare) 
^r^^l"-^'"^"'  '»"'"ys*s  of  the  1968  data  on 
niln  =       t?"^^*"""  '»  "le  "  States  of  the 
9f ^,m      V^°*^  ^^""^  20.3  percent  of  the 
nr  «  til.  T  ?T°  ^'"dents  in  these  districts 
renH..       '  K^  ^^^■^°''  ^^S'°  children  are  at- 
tending schools  with  white  children,  (Table 

fL  ,h  '^^A"o^  compares  with  13.9  percent 
for  the   1967-68  school  year. 
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TABLE  3.— COURT  ORDER  DISTRia  > 
PUPIL  DESEGRESATION  IN  11  SOUTHERN  STATES  (2.YEAR  COMPARISON) 


Enrollment 


State 


Number  ot 
districts 
reporting 


Desegregation  > 


Louisiana: 

1967... 

1968 

Mississippi; 

1967 

1968 

North  Carolina: 

1967 

1968     .... 
South  Carolina: 

1%7. 

1968      

Tennessee: 

1967... 

1968 

Texas: 

1967 

1968 

Virginia: 

1967 

1968 


Total 


Negro 


Number  of 

Negro 

student 


Percant  ol 

Negro 

students 


43 
47 

36 
55 

14 
18 

2 
6 

25 
19 

13 
II 

22 

20 


Total: 


644,041 
753,  789 

131,176 
226,811 

186,697 
214,199 

14,  549 
27,466 

365,166 
302. 125 

445,928 
429,178 

240, 653 
215.699 


255,  784 
294. 984 

78,998 
126,002 

59,041 
71,807 

6,473 
13,216 

124.571 
100,992 

124,903 
116,836 

96,681 
91,381 


16.771 
25. 353 

2.405 
5.408 

10,496 
17,286 

401 
991 

11,365 
9.495 

12. 163 
18.975 

12,961 
12,709 


1967. 
1968. 


300 
297 


3, 708, 273 
3.688,188 


2.273,127 
1.299.060 


118,843 
149,000 


6.6 
8.6 

3.0 
4.3 

17.8 
24.1 

6.2 

7.5 

9.1 
9.4 

9.7 
16.2 

13.4 
13.9 


9.5 
11.5 


"!'S^5^^'^"^^^"''"^'"'' '" -^ ' '"^Jli-^a^f  '""'"'""^ "^''y^- "-e" accoun,s,o;85;e;cen,;;^ 
nition  wa^haVgrdTsffis^^^ite-'^'re^crnt^S?  ^'^^^.V.'I^HiZ^l '"""  "'''  ^"">"-"'-  '"' '»«'  -"  >'68  this  de,,- 

The  only  large  system  which  has  not  vet 
reported  data  is  Dallas.  Texas.  Dallas  is 
under  court  order. 

A  breakdown  of  the  extent  of  school  deseg- 
regation in  the  11  Deep  South  States  for  all 
types  of  school  districts  (voluntary  plan  441 
court  order)  is  shown  in  Table  4: 


These  preliminary  figures  account  for  ap- 

LT»^T"'''  ^^  P"*=*"^  °^  the  students 
attending  schools  in  the  11  Deep  South 
States.  The  reports  were  to  be  completed  and 
returned  to  HEW  by  October  15.  but  school 
districts  which  account  for  approximately  15 
percent  of  the  students  in  these  States  failed 
to  return  reports  or  returned 
Information. 


incomplete 


TABLE  4.-PUPIL  DESEGREGATION  IN  11  SOUTHERN  STATES:  TOTALS 


BY  CATEGORY,  FALL  1968 


Category 


Voluntary  plan 
<4rs-'  .  ..  .. 
Court  orders 


Total. 


Number  ol 

districts 

reporting 


718 
553 
297 

•'1,568 


Enrollment 


Desegregation ' 


Total 


3. 787. 262 
2.414.019 
3.688.188 

9. 889.  469 


Negro 


1.964,070 

188.660 

1.299.060 


Number  ot 
Negro  students 


272. 281 

97. 326 

149.000 


Percent  Negro 
students 


25.6 
51.6 
11.5 


2.551,790 


518,607 


20.3 


^^SEHS  '|!?^,-»  ^^cT"'"'  '"  ''"'"'"'  •"  '^  --'«^  '"  '  ^~-  school  only  .hen  the 

estimated  11,677,684  public  school  students  in  the  1 1  Southern  States    '^"""""">'  '"alvs's  is  based  accounts  lor  85  percent  of  the 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


Referred  to  General  Counsel 
Under  G.  C.  review. 
Notice  sent. 

Hearing  held. . .     "" 

Hearing  decision  filed 

Termination  order  sent  to' Congress' 

leimination  order  in  effect  """ 

Total   enforcement   proceeding   presently   in 


17'  iTJ^f"  1"'""'  'eturnedio  compliance 

sTatusr.'  '"  ^'""''"'  '*'"'"*"  ""  ""-'P'*'™* 

18.  Total  cases  initiated  (15+16+17) ~J^ 

'2  districis  in  MissisIi^^iTiid  4"di^trid7i7Teii;7noluHsdictiin." 
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Source:  Operations  Division  OCR,H£W,  and  OCC,H£W, 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  JOELSON)  . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  and  admiration  to  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood).  I  think  he 
deserves  a  school  being  erected  in  his 
district  and  named  after  him.  and  I 
hope  after  I  am  through  today  or  to- 
morrow. I  will  have  a  school  named  after 
me.  and  perhaps  even  a  college. 

I  am  going  to  offer  a  series  of  amend- 
ments, and  I  would  like  Members  of  the 
House  to  know  these  amendments  are 
backed  by  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
opinion.  For  instance,  we  liave  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  from  which  we 
have  received  a  letter,  and  a  companion 
group.  The  National  League  of  Cities. 
It  is  signed  by  the  mayor  of  Nashville. 
Tenn..  C.  Beverly  Briley.  and  the  mayor 
of  San  Leandro.  Calif..  Jack  D.  Maltester. 
This  is  also  backed  by  labor  groups  such 
as  AFL-CIO.  and  by  almost  eveiT  dis- 
tinguished educational  group  we  can 
think   of.  and  by  religious  groups. 

This  is  not  politically  oriented.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  try  to  do  justice. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Jack  D.  Maltester.  whom  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  is  now  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  League  of  Cities. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  He  wrote  a  very 
warm  letter  in  support  of  this  package. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  explain 
what  my  amendments  would  do.  With 
respect  to  impact  aid,  it  would  restore 
most  of  the  funds  authorized  to  90  per- 
cent, so  instead  of  the  amount  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended,  we  could  have 
an  additional  $398,000,000.  With  respect 
to  vocational  education,  we  bring  that 
figure  up  by  $331,500,000. 

So  instead  of  the  program  being 
funded  at  only  a  percentage  which  is 
very  small,  46  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, we  would  now  go  to  63  percent  of 
the  authorization. 

With  regard  to  title  I.  we  would  bring 
that  up  another  $180  million,  so  that 
instead  of  being  funded  for  a  very 
meager  38  percent  of  the  authorization 
it  would  be  fimded  at  44  percent  of  the 
authorization.  This  is  not  wild.  This  is 
not  extravagant.  It  is  still  less  than  half 
Of  the  authorization. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Why  would  the 
gentleman  want  to  fund  the  impact  aid 
at  90  percent  and  title  I  at  only  44  per- 
cent? Is  that  not  discriminating  against 
the  disadvantaged  children? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  It  is  realistic.  That  Is 
why  I  do  it.  I  believe  by  doing  this  real- 
istically I  can  get  this  package  passed.  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  those  kids 
to  have  S180  million  more  than  nothing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  other  words, 
this  package  does  not  represent  what  is 
fair.  just,  and  right;  it  represents  only 
what  you  can  get? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  It  represents  what  is 
fair,  just,  and  right,  and  possible;  yes. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
was  a  matter  worked  out  in  consultation 
with  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  the  hope  that  we 
•"ould  get  a  broad  basis  of  support? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  very  hopeful  we 
will  get  bipartisan  support. 

I  am  skipping,  because  I  have  only 
5  minutes,  but  I  want  the  Members  to 
think  about  the  student  loan  program 
for  a  minute.  The  students  cannot  get 
loans  from  banks  because  of  the  high  in- 
terest situation.  They  must  refer  to  the 
direct  loan  program. 

The  committee  proposed  to  fund  the 
loan  program  at  65  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization. I  v.ould  raise  that  to  83  per- 
cent of  the  authorization. 

With  regard  to  college  construction,  the 
committee  does  not  give  anything.  There 
is  an  authorization  in  the  amount  of  $711 
million.  I  am  proposing  S33  million,  a 
meager  4.6  percent. 

So  I  feel  that  the  package  I  am  going 
to  propose  later  is  a  reasonable  one.  one 
we  can  all  support,  and  one  that  will 
do  justice  to  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
land. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  sponsoring  these  amendments.  The 
amendments  he  will  offer  are  most  im- 
portant to  continue  to  carrj-  out  the 
educational  programs — particularly  the 
great  programs  proposed  by  the  90th 
Congress. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  a  number  of 
his  amendments  which  will  be  included 
in  the  package  were  offered  in  the  full 
committee  last  week,  and  they  were  de- 
feated by  a  relatively  small  margin  of 
votes.  I  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  package,  and  I  intend  to  support 
him  in  all  the  amendments  he  has  to 
offer. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  making 
a  comment  right  at  this  particular  point, 
in  view  of  the  remarks  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  as  to 
those  organizations  which  are  support- 
ing liis  package. 

I  was  rather  astounded  to  see  that 
among  those  sponsoring  groups,  so- 
called,  are  the  Appalachia  Educational 
Laborator>-,  the  Michigan-Ohio  Region- 
al Education  Laboratories,  and  a  whole 
list  of  educational  laboratories  which  we 
have  been  funding  practically  100  per- 
cent with  Federal  money.  We  have  a 
kind  of  situation  here  where  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  used  to  lobby  the  Con- 
gress for  increased  money,  a  shocking 
conflict  of  interest. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  supporters: 
Organizations  Subscribing  to  Statement  of 

Principle   of   Emergency   Committee   for 

Full  Funding 

Academy  For  Educational  Development. 
1424  16th  St..  NW. 

AFL-CIO.  815  16th  St..  NW. 

American  Association  for  Health.  Physical 


Education  and  Recreation.  1201  16th  St., 
NW. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
1315  16th  St..  NW. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 1201  16th  St..  NW. 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW. 

American  Association  of  University  Wom- 
en. 2401  Virginia  Ave..  NW. 

American  Council  of  Education.  1785  Mas- 
sachtisetts  Ave..  NW. 

American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion. 1126  16th  St  ,NW. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers.  1012 
14th  St..  NW. 

American  Industrial  Arts  Association.  1201 
16th  St..  NW. 

American  Library  Association.  The  Cor- 
onet—200  C  St .  SE. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 1607  New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW. 

American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion,  1225  Connecticut  Ave..  NW. 

American  Vocational  Association.  1510  H 
St..  NW  Suite  300. 

Appalachia  Educational  Lab,  Box  1348.  1031 
Quarrier  St..  Charleston,  W.  Virginia  25325. 

Association  for  Children  With  Learning 
Disabilities.  627  Allison  St..  NW. 

Association  of  American  Colleges.  1818  R 
St..  NW. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  1521 
New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW. 

Association  of  Classroom  Teachers — NEA, 
1201  16th  St.,  NW. 

Association  of  Research  Laboratories.  1527 
New  Hampshire  Ave..  NW. 

Association  of  School  Business  Officials. 
2424  W.  Lawrence  Ave..  Chicago.  Illinois 
69625. 

Catholic  Library  Association;  Trinlty^Col- 

lege  Library. 

Center  For  Urban  Education.  105  Madison 
Ave..  New  Yoric  10016. 

Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational 
Laboratories.  Inc..  10646  St.  Charles  Rock 
Road  St..  St.  Ann.  Missouri. 

Chief  State  School  OfHcers.  1201  16th  St.. 
NW. 

Committee  for  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Ave..  NW. 

Conference  of  Large  City  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  State.  Ill  Washington 
Ave..  Albany.  New  York. 

CouncU  for  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges. 
1346  Connecticut  Ave..  NW. 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools.  1875  Massa- 
chusetts Ave..  NW. 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Princi- 
pals. 1201  16th  St.,  NW. 

Educational  Comnusslon  of  State.  1860 
Lincoln  St..  Denver.  Colorado. 

Educational  Task  Force.  Washington  In- 
terreligious  Staff  Council.  2633  16th  St..  NW. 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development,  One  Garden  Circle. 
Hotel  Claremont.  Berkeley,  California. 

lUE- AFL-CIO.  1126  16th  St..  NW. 

Jesuit  Educational  Association.  1717  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave..  NW. 

Lutheran  CouncU  In  the  USA.  2633  16th 
St.NW. 

Memphis  City  Schools.  2597  Avery.  Mem- 
phis. Tennessee. 

Michigan-Ohio  Regional  Education  Lab- 
oratories. 3750  Woodward.  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 48201. 

Mid-Continent  Regional  Education  Labo- 
ratories. 104  E.  Independence.  Kansas  City. 
Missouri. 

National  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  Four  Liberty  Square.  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts 02109. 

National  AssociaUon  of  Secondary  School 
Principals.  1201  16th  St..  NW. 

National  Association  of  StAte  Boards  of 
Education.  604  Circle  Drive.  Bryan.  Ohio 
43506. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
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Av^NW^"^*  Collegee,  1785  Massachusetts 

Natloiml   Catholic  Education   AssoclaOon. 
1 785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW. 
National     Commission    for    Multl-Handl- 

NaUonal  Commission  for  Cooperative  Edu- 
York"ooi7^*"''"''"'  *""•  ^'^  ^°'^'  ^«^ 

0,^,*"°"*'  ^"^""^  °^  Parents  and  Teachers, 
9202  Ponce  Place.   Fairfax.   Virginia 

National    Council   of   Catholic   Men     1312 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1346 
Connecticut  Ave..  NW. 
St^iw""'  ^'*"'=*"°"  Association,  1201  18th 

&  Jt^'iT^^'n^""^  Association  of  Community 
Junior  Colleges,  Room  721.  NEA  BuUdlng 
National  School  Boards  Association,   1616 

xl   ot..  NW. 

New  York  State  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Assoc^at  on.  State  University  of  New  York 
135  Western  Ave..  Albany.  New  York 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Labora- 
tories, 710  S  W.  2nd.  Portland.  Oregon 

Regional  Educational  Lab.  for  the  Caro- 
hnas  and  Virginia.  Mutual  Plaza,  Chapel  Hiu 
*  to"  ■    ^"^^^'n'    North    Carolina 

rl^'^fi'n   9^°^^'!'"    Educational    Laborato- 
80I31.  ^^-    G'-^^'ey.   Colorado 

Saranac  Community  Schools.  149  Main  St 
Saranac.  Michigan.  ' 

,.f  """"^r,  S^'"'''*^  ^*^'°"  Educational  Labo- 

State  University  of  New  York,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Ave..  Suite  500.  riuoae 

United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1001  Con- 
necticut Ave..  NW. 

ne^Ucut"'^^    °^    ^^''^   ®^^^^'"'    ^^^^^    <='°'^- 
Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Lab- 
oratory.   1640    East    78th    St.,    MlnneaiK.lis 
Minnesota  55423.  i«»pous, 

St^NW    ^'*^""°"   *="°'^   Council,    1819  H 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

fhf '■■  ^,^^™L-  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr^  JOELSON.  I  am  not  ever  shocked 
by  the  fact  that  taxpayers  lobby  the 
Congress^  It  happens  every  day.  It  is  In 
the  very  best  interest  of  democracy  Who 
else  should  lobby  us''  Aliens ■» 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Not  at  the  taxpayers' 
expanse.  If  the  taxpayer  himself  wishes 
to  do  it.  fine,  but  I  think  this  is  a  situa- 
tion where  the  taxpayer  is  getting  racked 
up  for  more  taxes  to  lobby  for  more 
spending  against  his  will,  it  is  wrong 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired 
Mr.   MICHEL.   Mr.    Chairman,   I  am' 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr   Conte» 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
,of,,   .^"PP°'"^  an  amendment  to  HR 
IJIII.  It  would  amend  the  bill  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $131.5  million 
You  will  recaU  that  the  Vocational  Ed- 

nofni^r/"^  °i  ?^^  ^'^^  ^  ^eai  turning 
«  h,  I;  PJ'o^'^ed  a  new  foundation  from 
which  we  have  continued  to  move  ahead 
In  fact,  during  the  1966-67  school  year' 
50  percent  more  persons  attended  voca- 
tu)nal  education  classes  than  did  in  1963- 

fuf^^r  '^'^.'^''*  ?°^  ^*°P  '^he^e.  We  passed 
of  iQ^«''^'^l?"^^  Education  Amendments 
?L\  :  ^^^  represented  an  important 
next  step  m  the  ladder  to  better  and 


greater  opportunities  for  more  of  our 
people  And  they  were  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  Increasingly  complex  and 
technical  society. 

ww""^  ''**!*'  ^^"^^^  ^^'■e  recognized 
T-  ^^  considered  the  amendments  last 
^hff ;  ^?^'  '^w  ^'"Phasis  in  education  has 
shifted  from  high  school  to  college.  Sec- 
ond, the  number  of  high  school  dropouts 
has  mcreased.  especially  among  the  dis- 
advantaged. Third,  our  economy  has  be- 
come so  technical  that  many  high  school 
training  programs  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate for  a  lifetime  career 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  attest  from  my 
own  personal  experlence-I  attended  a 
vocational  high  school-to  the  need  for 
improving  the  quality  of  these  training 
programs  and  for  doing  It  with  a  total 
commitment.  This  need  is  the  result  of 
many  factors,  foremost  among  which  is 
the  failure  of  our  schools  to  do  as  much 
lor  the  noncollege  bound  student  as  they 
have  for  the  college  bound  student 

There  is  another  important  factor  I 
would  like  to  mention;  namely,  the  vei-y 
serious  domestic  crisis  we  have  in  our 
cities.  There  have  been  countless  repoits 
on  the  causes  of  urban  unrest.  They  have 
consistently  maintained  that  high  un- 
employment and  a  lack  of  job  opportuni- 
ties are  major  causes  of  the  unrest  Per- 
haps some  of  you  do  not  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem.  For  example,  last 
year  It  was  estimated  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  youth  in  disadvantaged 
and  minority  groups  was  35  percent 

We  have  to  do  something  about  this— 
and  now,  before  it  is  too  late.  And  we 
nave  to  do  the  best  job  possible  The 
nomnstitutional  manpower  programs  we 
have  are  just  not  the  long-term— or  in 
some  cases  even  the  short-term-answer. 
They  often  tend  to  frustrate  those  they 
try  to  help.  Besides  that,  they  are  verv 
expensive  when  compared  to  vocational 
education  programs. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  see  our  voca- 
tional education  programs  funded  ade- 
quately.  The   budget   authority   recom- 
mended in  the  bill  before  us  is  only  46 
?Q7r"-l„°^  *^^  authorization  for  fiscal 
lu     u  J^'^  amendment  would  increase 
the  budget  authority  to  63  percent  of 
the   authorization.    Specifically,    budget 
authority  would  still  be  $277.9  million 
below  the  authorized  level  of  $766  6  mil- 
Hon.  This  increase  would,  nonetheless 
permit  continuation  of  the  programs  at 
a  respectable  level. 

Mr^Chairman,  I  am  hard  put  to  think 
of  a  better  investment  in  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  By  funding  the  vocational 
education  programs  adequately  we  will 
be  givmg  a  new  life  to  millions  of  our 
youth  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  college.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  will  be  making  them 
productive  citizens,  ready  to  meet  the 
Sfietv  ^^^        ^"  increasingly  technical 

I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to 
support  this  amendment 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennslyvania  (Mr 
Barrett). 

.    Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman   I  rise 
rj      "^^*est  of  supporting  the  pack- 
age amendments. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  still 
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fresh  In  our  minds  are  the  very  recenf 
magnificent    accomplishments    of    ou 
space  efforts  we  appropriately  have  b^ 
fore  us  the  bill,  H.R.  13111.  to  provS 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depan 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  We  1 
tare.  It  is  appropriate  because  this  bill  u 
to  provide  the  funds  for  the  federal  y 
iy«^Hnr    ^^"^^"on  progi-ams.   Of  the 
$16.3  billion  In  the  bill,  a  total  of  $"3 
billion   IS   provided   for   education    We 
have  heard  many  statements  here  todav 
with  which  I  wholeheartedly  agree,  that 
this  figure  is  madequate  for  today's  edu- 
cational  needs.  " 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  all  of 
man  s  achievements,  for  himself  and  so 
clety,  are  vitally  connected  with  his 
education  and  training.  The  Congress 
has  recognized  the  Federal  role  tlie 
benefits  to  the  Nation,  of  support  ng 
educational  programs.  To  skimp  In  pr"! 
yiding  the  necessary  funds  to  fully  fund 
these  programs  is  unthinkable 

ui?^'''f^^^^'™^"   "^'^   ^^^   dealing  here 
with    funds    necessai-y    to    educate    the 

tion  ''  ''^"^'"^"-^'f  this  great  Na- 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mi- 
JOELSON)    will  propose  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  for  the  educational  pro- 
grams by  approximately  $550  million  I 
will  support  this  effort,  whether  it  be 
a    package    amendment    or    individual 
amendments.    The    House    must   again 
Show  Its  determination  to  provide  for  the 
education  and  training  of  our  youth  and 
efriir  ^^'  '^""^^^"^^   to  support  this 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes    to    the    distinguished    gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of 
us  who  come  from  districts  which  have 
a  large  mvolvement  with  Federal  in- 
stallations find  ourselves  each  year  with 

f  5  °J}  ^"''  ^^^^^  to  save  education 
funds  which  the  Congress  in  1950  voted 
to  authorize  our  local  school  agencies 

Some  argue  that  these  funds  under  tlie 
impact  program  should  be  used  to  meet 
other  more  urgent  needs  of  education 
such  as  urban  and  ghetto  education   I 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  our 
country  needs  to  commit  more  of  its  re- 
sources to  the  cities  and  to  the  poorer 
communities  who  lack  the  tax  base  to 
adequately  support  a  good  educational 
system.  But  in  taking  that  position  to 
urge  larger  expenditures  for  education 
lor  our  poorer  disadvantaged  children  I 
do  not  support  the  argument  that  we 
should  in  any  way  reduce  our  effort  of 
supporting  our  4.263  school  districts  who 
??^=^.°"  Federal  support  under  Public 

ij3\V  o74. 

tin'^^^'?"^"''  ^^^t  inadequate  educa- 
t  on  of  the  poorer  children  who  live  in 
the  cities  is  due  to  lack  of  an  adequate 
tax  base  is  certainly  valid,  but  it  is 
equally  valid  and  the  basis  for  the  Public 
Law  874  legislation. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  Ap- 
propnations  Committee  is  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  our  school  districts  who  depend 
upon  impact  aid  funds  provided  In  Pub- 

fuJf'"  ft-  '^^^'^  ^^""'•^  to  provide  any 
lunds  whatsoever  for  category  "b'  chil- 
dren is  due  to  their  belief  I  am  told  that 
the  funds  should  be  provided  for  by  a 
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floor  amendment.  To  the  extent  that 
this  belief  is  valid  I  am  prepared  today 
to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  our  entitle- 
ment up  to  90  percent  of  the  estimates. 
It  would  have  been  more  gratifying  to 
liave  had  the  full  weight  and  support  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  our  program  which 
affects  the  lives  and  education  of  45  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  in  the  4.263  school 
districts.  It  is  true  that  only  3  million 
children  are  counted  in  allocating  these 
funds  under  impact  aid,  however  since 
these  funds  are  paid  into  the  general 
school  budget  once  allocated,  its  denial 
will  deprive  the  entire  45  million  school- 
children who  are  part  of  these  4.263 
school  systems.  There  is  no  possible  way 
in  which  these  school  districts  could 
make  up  the  lost  funds.  In  many  school 
districts  tax  revenues  are  fixed,  and  loss 
of  these  impact  funds  will  necessarily 
mean  a  drastic  curtailment  of  their  pro- 
gram. 

Since  the  ver>'  beginning  from  fiscal 
year  1951,  Public  Law  874  has  received 
full  congressional  support  for  100  per- 
cent funding,  except  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  where  the  funding  level  was  set  at 
90  p)ercent.  In  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  program 
received  96  percent  of  their  entitlement: 
in  fiscal  1955  sections  2,  3,  and  4  re- 
ceived 99.5  percent  of  their  entitlement; 
and  in  fiscal  1967  sections  2,  3,  and  4 
received  98.7  percent.  These  distributions 
were  due  to  errors  in  estimates  and  not 
because  of  the  Congress  intention  to 
fund  these  programs  at  any  lower  level 
than  the  full  100  E>ercent  of  entitlement. 

Only  because  of  the  budget  situation, 
which  incidentally  may  not  be  as  critical 
as  we  have  been  told,  since  I  read  by  this 
morning's  paper  that  we  had  a  $3,074  bil- 
lion surplus  at  the  fiscal  year  end  on 
June  30,  1969.  I  have  agreed  at  this  time 
to  ask  for  only  90  percent  of  our  entitle- 
ment for  fiscal  1970.  If  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  situation  appears  to  improve 
further  by  early  next  year,  I  intend  to 
rise  at  the  appropriate  time  to  ask  the 
House  to  consider  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  raise  the  funding  level  to  100 
percent  of  our  entitlement. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii  during  our 
1968-69  school  year  there  were  17,131 
students  whose  parents  lived  on  and 
worked  on  Federal  property.  My  latest 
figures  from  the  Hawaii  State  govern- 
ment show  that  there  are  57,791  mili- 
tary dependents  in  my  State.  These  17,- 
000  children  who  live  on  base  are  covered 
under  category  "a"  of  Public  Law  874. 
While  it  is  time  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  provided  full  funding  for 
these  children  under  Public  Law  874. 
what  is  not  widely  known  is  the  fact  that 
this  so-called  full  funding  pays  for  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  educating 
these  children.  The  formula  in  Public 
Law  874  provides  that  these  "a"  children 
shall  receive  50  percent  of  the  average 
per  pupil  cost  in  the  school  year  2  years 
previous.  This  means  that  for  the  1967- 
68  school  year,  the  average  per  pupil 
school  costs  used  are  those  costs  for  the 
1965-66  school  year.  Thus  while  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  costs  for  the  1967-68  school 
year  in  Hawaii  was  $637.32  in  calculating 
what  was  due  these  "a"  children  we  had 


to  use  $538.33  as  the  cost  base  which  was 
what  the  average  was  2  years  previous. 

Further  since  we  do  not  receive  the 
full  costs,  but  only  50  percent  of  costs, 
instead  of  receiving  50  p>ercent  of  costs 
in  the  1967-68  school  year,  or  $316  per 
pupil,  we  received  only  $269.12  per  pupil; 
$269.12  comes  to  only  42  percent  of  the 
actual  average  school  per-pupil  costs 
v.hich  the  State  of  Hawaii  received  in 
that  school  year  for  the  education  of 
our  'a  ■  children.  The  balance  of  58  per- 
cent was  paid  by  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

We  have  justified  over  the  years  our 
continuance  in  this  program  only  be- 
cause the  funds  we  received  from  the 
category  "b"  children  were  such  that  the 
State  cost  of  educating  the  "a"  children 
was  subsidized  by  the  "b"  category  fund- 
ing. If  "b"  funding  is  denied,  a  State  sub- 
sidy of  $7  million  for  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing only  the  "a"  children,  will  have  to  be 
borne  immediately  this  fall  by  the  State. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  jeopard- 
izing the  quality  of  education  for  the 
180.000  children  in  the  total  school  sys- 
tem. Thus  we  would  be  left  with  the  pos- 
sible necessity  of  transferring  the  educa- 
tion of  the  "a"  children  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  is  provided  for  such 
cases  by  section  6  of  Public  Law  874. 
With  100  percent  funding  of  the  "a"  and 
"b"  children  under  Public  Law  874  Ha- 
waii would  receive  $11  million,  but  our 
total  current  school  costs  beginning 
September  1969  will  be  $13  million  just 
for  the  "a"  children  above.  However  the 
appropriations  committee  has  provided 
Hawaii  with  only  $5.7  million  for  the  "a" 
children.  It  is  impossible  for  the  State  to 
find  the  $7.3  million  needed  to  maintain 
the  on-base  schools  for  the  "a"  children, 
unless  the  category  "b"  funds  are  fully 
provided. 

This  is  my  case  for  full  funding  for 
category  "b"  children  under  Public  Law 
874.  I  urge  this  House  to  look  upon  this 
program  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  quality  of  education  for  45  million 
children  in  America.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  would  jeopardize  the  welfare  of 
these  children,  and  I  hope  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  these  funds  to  be  added 
to  this  bill,  that  this  will  be  the  consid- 
eration upon  which  the  House  acts  to 
restore  these  much -needed  funds. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  his  generous  allotment  of 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  us  whenever  we 
rise  in  support  of  specific  funding  legis- 
lation, my  purpose  is  somewhat  a  selfish 
one  on  behalf  of  my  district.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  reason  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  impacted  areas'  funds; 
for  the  problem  which  my  district  faces 
is  one  that  is  shared  by  every  section  of 
the  country  which  contains  Federal  in- 
stallations. My  district  is  perhaps  better 
off  in  this  regard  than  some  and  un- 
doubtedly in  a  worse  position  to  others. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  comparisons,  sim- 
ply to  state  the  case  as  it  concerns  the 
people  who  have  sent  me  here  to  rep- 
resent them. 

Because  of  its  strategic  location  the 
First  District  of  Virginia  has  a  heavy 
concentration  of  defense  establishments 
and  numbers  of  other  supporting  Federal 


installations.  Some  of  these  have  large 
numbers  of  dependents  living  on  them, 
but  there  are  far  more  civilians  working 
on  these  establishments  who  live  in  the 
civilian  communities  and  whose  children 
must  be  educated  in  the  local  school 
systems. 

It  is  true  these  Government  workers 
pay  local  real  estate  taxes  on  the  homes 
Uiey  own.  They  pay  sales  taxes,  state  in- 
come tax,  buy  automobile  licenses,  and  in 
general  contribute  to  regular  tax  rev- 
enues like  all  other  citizens  with  one  no- 
table exception.  Their  employer  pays  no 
tax  on  the  real  estate  which  he  occuDies 
and  no  tax  on  the  volume  of  business 
which  he  does. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  the  cost  to 
one  locality  by  giving  you  one  small  set 
of  figures  from  one  of  the  11  local  Gov- 
ernments in  my  district.  One  county, 
which  happens  to  be  the  most  heavily 
impacted  county  in  my  district,  is  the 
smallest  county  in  Virginia  in  land  area. 
It  contains  a  mere  78.000  acres  of  land. 
Of  this  small  area  almost  31.000  acres  are 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government.  This  is 
just  under  40  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  county.  This  means  that  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  normal  real  es- 
tate tax  base  of  this  county  is  exempt 
from  taxation. 

How  could  any  section  of  the  coun- 
tiT  expect  to  operate  if  40  percent  of  its 
major  source  of  revenue  is  cut  off.  This 
is  a  prime  example  of  what  these  im- 
pacted areas  are  faced  with.  This  is  why 
I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress accept  a  rightful  share  of  the  cost 
of  educating  the  children  of  those  who 
work  for  an  employer  who  is  exempt 
from  taxation. 

And  then,  too.  whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  the  philosophy  of  category  "b" 
funding,  there  is  another  important  fac- 
tor which  should  not  be  overl(X)ked. 

These  school  districts,  which  have  been 
depending  on  these  funds  for  years,  have 
received  no  warning  that  they  will  be 
cut  off.  Their  plans  have  been  formulated 
and  their  budgets  made.  For  many  of 
them,  it  will  be  too  late  to  appeal  to  their 
localities  for  more  money.  To  cut  them  off 
this  quickly  would  be  most  unfair  and 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  national 
educational  effort. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  more  important  that  we  can  do 
for  our  counti-y  than  to  provide  a  quality 
education  for  every  American.  There  is. 
however,  a  threat  to  quality  in  education 
which  was  not  recognized  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  presented  to  us  today.  The 
drastic  reduction  of  $5  billion  in  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  House  and  the 
amount  recommended  in  H.R.  13111 
would  break  faith  with  our  children  and 
shatter  the  credibility  of  Congress  and 
an  administration  which  was  elected  on 
a  pledge  of  full  support  for  education. 

I  am  disappointed  that  President 
Nixon  did  not  lend  his  support  to  the 
long-established  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  with  school 
financing  in  federally  impacted  areas.  It 
appears  the  President  has  been  influ- 
enced by  those  who  feel  Public  Law  874 
is  outmoded.  I  would  like  for  them  to 
help  me  explain  to  the  taxpayers  in  my 
district  just  why  it  is  outmoded.  These 
are  taxpayers  who  are  paying  the  lions 
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share  of  the  cost  of  educating  the  chll 
dren  of  Air  Force  families.  MariS  Cores" 
and  Aj^y  families,  who  live  InX  c?S- 
Sct     ^^^°""<"ng  the  ba^s  In  my 

Most  of  these  famiUes  live  in  modest 
homes  which  return.  In  property  t^es 
tl^/r^J^^""^  °'  ^'  ««ts  of  educSg 
the  children  who  live  In  them.  Even  fully 
£""^^d  section  3B  pays  only  h^f  the 
cost  of  educating  these  children.  W  th 

bv  f  hfp  °"-5''^^"^^"''  ^  recommended 
Cor^r^if/^^''^*'''  "^^  ^^  Appropriations 
Committee,  an  Intolerable  burden  will  be 

nlfZ^  °''  *^°^  ^*°^1^«-  and  on  thi 
other  taxpayers  in  those  areas   Keeo  In 

Sfon^^nliL^!,'"'-'^^"  ^'  fa^the  htav^ 
lest  on  enlisted  men  of  our  military  sei-v- 
K-es  Who  are  trying  to  support  the^  fam- 
ilies on  their  limited  military  pay  iS^y 
the  iiff.°"''  *^°  ^"^  have  to  m^ake  up 
t^xes  onfh.?'  h"  "^^  ^^^'^  ^^  increaseS 
otn  thafr^""  ^°™^''  "  ^'^^y  happen  to 
thPv  rtn      ^°"?^^'  °^  '"  h^^h"  rent  If 

-  evS  ^i,"°H*n^  f^!^  ^'^ho^l  districts. 

-  the™  «,  "."°*  ^  possible,  because 
to^^it  i?f^  operating  at  the  statu- 
th^^^  °^  *^^  property  tax  rate-and 
Sn  1?^°"^,  the  highest  rates  in  tSe 
wauon    The  only  alternative  they  wiU 

b.  t!;  fi  ""^^  '^^  "°^  ^^d  section  3B.  Jill 
Clares    cu'd'""'"'  '""^^^  '^e  size  of 

?i^^^lfj.VS.aS?i^rfn^,°; 

,,ii'if  ?°'  ^^  '°  require  federally  em- 
Slew's  Sf^^"'-  '"^^^^  «"d  clvmLf?o 
hve  In  communities  where  they  cannot 
obtain  a  good  education  for  their^l? 
dren.  It  is  foolish  economy  and"  co^d" 
would^^i'T'  .to  the  g^^rations  who 
would  be  depnved  by  our  shortslghted- 

aent  and  this  Congress  are  so  Inspn^i 
Wve  to  the  need  that  they  cannot  ^^oj" 
nize  the  danger.  If  Federal  schSl  ^d?o 

would  like  to  know  what  they  have  In 
mind  to  replace  It.  I  believe  that  Vtulii^ 
are  being  made  to  dVteSne  tht  t^ 

S7 ''S^,T^^1^  repS^U^I^c  2;^ 
«74.  That  l5  fine.  But  until  these  studied 

SeX?'we"r;?*^  r^  newTr^S 
874  wuh  f!,f?"^^  contmue  Public  Law 
fundS  ^  "^^^""^  ^^  *"d  3B  fully 

of  ^  This"'i^fT''^  ^  J°^  1"  support 
01     tnis     amendment— or    substitntp— 

lant  Job  In  America  today— the  inh  r.f 
educating  our  children  ^°^  °^ 

s  mf.  ^"^pL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
neSfa^Sr^^Q^^,-""--  ^--  mS^ 

creases  the  appropriation  for  education 
to  the  extent  of  $123  million  over  thP 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  feellne  Is  fhof 
needs  In  America  today,  one  of  the  major 
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madf  S  TS?"!  '1'  administrations  have 
maae  in  the  last  couple  of  vpnrc  ho» 

Sn"'^?^  '"^  approVrlatioSeJul' 
£t  vea?^^  Congress  made  the  mistake 

apprS^rLSo^eutT^  "^*"  ^"^  ^^-^"- 
Once  a  school  gets  geared  up  for  a 
certain  amount  of  Federal  money  then 
*^«y  depend  on  it  for  the  future  and 
they  budget  for  that  purpose  and  It  i. 
very  diflacult  for  them  to  pick  Sp    Lt 

mainf^irf  ^  Principles  that  we  should 
r^^«in /'  y^^"  ^^  ''^S^n  finding  at 
m»nf  fi  i^^^^  ^""^"^  ^^^  Federal  Govem- 

i?L  ti  hlr  °"^^K*  '°  ^ontinue^Sat  if 
It  is  too  high,  we  should  not  have  gotten 
into  it  in  the  first  place 

Yo^'  .M*".^".,  ^^^  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik  <Mr.  RoBisoN)  talked  about  those 

IboutS^fn  '''^'  ^'^'•^  packaged  I 
fhff  fi^       "^^°"  '°  *he  committee  bill 
that  figure  is  stui  $110  million  less  than 
was  appropriated  last  year,  and  wfough" 
to  bnng  It  up  to  last  year's  figure 
Lastyear  it  was  cut  from  the  year  be- 

ft  had^'  ^'^'  '^^°^^-  ««<=al  year  Lea, 
It  had  been  even  $80  million  higher  for 

]Thro,t      °  ^^  reinstate  the  four  titles 
ibrary  resources,  equipment,  supplemen-' 

t^thT/lin^'^f,"'^^"  ^"d  co^vSisS. 
of  1?69  "  appropriation  level 

I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  will  support 
the^HoSS""™^"^  "^^"  "  ^°"^^«  ^^^o^- 

There  are  two  areas  In  which  we  need 
to  move  In  order  to  avert  what  Is  vir- 
tually  a   crisis  situation   in   education 
one  IS  the  national  defense  student  £ 
program,  since  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 

f  vXi?.  T'H  ''''  ''^^  make  mone^ 
avaUable  to  the  students.  Is  just  no*- 
working  now.  The  prime  rate  of  Sterest 

RuSlSf^^'^r  ''''  ^'^^"^'^  limit  Of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program.  Therefore  the 

SSftsil^  ^'  "^  ^^^^  *°  the  SSr  sS! 
fSSri^t  °"!f  ''^°  ^"'"^  from  poor 
lamihes— is  under  a  tried  and  true  oro 
^ram  that  ha.  been  In  operation  sS^^ 

iroLT  ?K^  '"'^"^^  student's 
S  t"e  Nl^f ''^  ^"  amendment  to 
SL  <  .^^  appropriation  to  $229 
million  is  the  minimum  we  can  do 

Another  area  in  which  we  ou^ht  tn 
move  above  any  level  that  has  Txist^ 
before  is  in  vocational  education  bf 
cause  so  many  of  our  young  S'e  to-' 
day  do  not  have  the  skills  thafTie  ne? 
essary  to  secure  a  job    It  i^^^^nL^f^^ 

l^m^^rr'  °'^^'^^  recSS'any 
f  i^b^S^^.H^'  "^^^^  '^'y  ^"^d  secure 
a  job  after  they  have  finished  school 

JSh  l?h'  f^  *^°  ^'^  dropptag'Sut  Of 
high  school  because  their  education  an 

pears  irrelevant  to  them.  vSational  edS' 

cat  on  IS  relevant.  There  have  SSi  dm" 

matlc  changes  since  the  1963  vSatfon" 

al  Education  Act  was  adopted    and  we 

izaiion  in  1968.  Congress  has  provided 
good  vocational  education  authorization 
for  the  young  people  who  are  in  oS  sS 

SL=r£p?e.7a5-?j 


above  what  It  was  last  year.  That  Is  to 
ZkTge"""'''^'^''^'  ^"'"^  °^  *^«  J°^'^on 

«.an?T;^  ^°  not  blame  those  of  you  who 
n«..ii°  ^-^.^  ^  substantial  amount  of  im! 
pacted   aid   in   their  congressional  dS 
tnct.  and  who  are  taking  up  the  task  n 
their  school  superintendents  to  mafntain 
$80  million  above  last  year  is  completeh 

than  a  So  ^^mr^"^^ ''''  ^^^'-  ^^^or'e 
befjre.  mcrease  over  the  year 

In  1968  the  appropriations  for  school 
funds  in  federally  affected  areaf  u^ 
$414  miUion.  and  the  amount  S  yea 
was  $520  million.  In  fiscal  year  1968  be 
cause  of  the  budget  deficit  that  the  Fed. 
e^al  Government  had  i-un  into,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  cut  Uie 
appropriations  from  $530  million  doZ 
to  $414  million.  So  last  year  the  effort  0^ 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  was  to 
bring  It  up  to  about  that  level  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  had  set  It 

cirSc^i^l^i^el^'^"^"""'^-^^^^ 

Now  this  year  the  proposal  is  to  -o 
P  fwiI'T®^^''o.^/",'^^2°  ^  ^585  mmion  for 
he  Law^y         ""^"^  ^^^  "^"^°"  f°^  P"b 

anTi^,^  ^"  °^  '^^  "^^  ^  educatlon- 
and  there  are  dramatic  needs— if  we  are 

nf  ^  ^^  ^""d  priorities  for  the  use 
of  Federal  money.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
c^  possibly  decide  to  put  In  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  for  impacted 
aid  above  last  year.  I  realize  thj?  yoS 

tT  *^^.  "1°'^"  ^  ^^*  It  at  the  level  of 
^t  year  s  figure  of  $520  mllUon  but  $600 
mm^on  would  mean  an  increase  of  $186 
million  in  2  years. 

I  grudgingly  will  accept  last  year's  fig- 
ure of  $520  million.  But  I  hopfyou  Sill 
not  go  any  further  than  than  but  rather 
appropriate  increased  amounts  for  pro- 
grams with  higher  priorities 

mi^it^^^^^-  ^^-  Chairman.  I 
rnotp?eseT'°^°^'^^^^^^^^— 
coSt'    ^^^MAN.    The    Chair    will 

r.r^^.l!''^'^'^^  ^""^  t^^rty  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  .Mr 
Frey)  such  time  as  he  may  desiTe 
agrthf^-  ^-  ^^airman.  19  years 
Fl^Pr«iV^-^-  ^°^^^^s  recognized  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  for 
the  unpact  which  certain  Federal  activ?' 

areas  wh^"  ^f^^^  educational  agencies  in 
areas  where  these  activities  occur  The 
l^.f'^^\\^reix>rU-H.R.  7940.  Pubhc  Law 

nm-;  M^  ^o'^o"/'"^^'  ^^'^^"d  session,  Re- 
poit  No.  2287-stated  cleariy  the  phi - 

fohows";  "'  ''''  ^''''^'  Governmenri 
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sc^l  riu.H  f  ^^  ""'  "^'^  to  compensate 
^e^^t  of  i^^  '^  reasonable  amouSu  for 
thev  r?sid/nn  f  "'"^  ^^"'"■^^  ^^°-  because 
bemuse  fh.^?  ''  ^''^'"P*  ^^"^^  property  or 
D^rtv^n  ^T"**  ^"  employed  in  such 
'T^e  i^ndi,  "°'  '"  ^'^^'^t  P^y  *b«ir  own  wav, 
iT^that  ?hI^Jl!if  Philosophy  of  this  section 
is  that  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  prop- 

chndrerr^?^,^'^'^'^  furnish^  educaUon  t^ 
cniidren  residing  on  or  whose  oarentii  axp 

S7^1s°"  T^'r^  PropeST  r^^unt^ 
sew  ^it.Pf*'''^'P^^'  ^^*'*1  payment*  ^ 
school  districts  are  more  closely  related  t* 


the  "burden  Imposed"  than  to  the  value  of 
ilie  Federal  property. 

This  program  was  first  funded  In  1951. 
Last  year  was  the  first  time  that  the 
4.235  school  districts  throughout  this 
country  who  have  relied  in  various  de- 
grees on  this  program  did  not  receive 
100-percent  entitlement.  The  amount 
necessai-y  for  full  entitlement  for  fiscal 
1970  is  S650  million.  The  budget  as  pro- 
posed by  former  President  Johnson  and 
accepted  by  this  administration  is  for 
$187  million,  while  the  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  for  a  $202  million  fig- 
ure. In  both  instances,  the  payments 
under  section  3ib>  for  children  whose 
parents  work,  but  do  not  live,  on  Federal 
property  are  entirely  eliminated. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Appropriations  Committee 
members  apparently  feel  that  parents 
living  off  Federal  property  do  provide  for 
their  children's  education  by  paying 
county  property  taxes  on  their  homes.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  revenue  from  property 
taxes  which  goes  to  education  is  paid  by 
business  and  industry-  In  impacted  areas, 
this  critically  needed  revenue  paid  by  in- 
dustry is  not  realized  from  Federal  fa- 
cilities, which  pay  no  taxes. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  require  local 
taxpayers  to  absorb  the  major  costs  of 
educating  children  from  federally  em- 
ployed families.  Likewise,  it  does  not 
seem  fair  to  children  of  nonfederally 
connected  families  to  decrease  the  quality 
of  education  in  an  area  through  massive 
Federal  impact. 

Two  counties  In  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress  clearly  show  the  severity 
of  this  problem.  In  both  Orange  and 
Brevard  Coimties.  the  greater  majority 
of  Federal  employees  and  iheir  children 
do  not  live  on  Federal  property.  While 
Orange  County  would  lose  approximately 
$1,000,000  In  aid  under  the  pr-^sent  pro- 
visions of  section  3B  of  Public  Law  874. 
Brevard  County  would  lose  more  than 
S4. 000.000. 

Brevard  Coimty.  the  home  of  the  Ken- 
nedy' Space  Center,  had  a  total  of  16.972 
students  enrolled  in  the  public  school 
system  in  June  of  1959.  Today,  the  en- 
rollment has  Increased  by  245  percent  to 
58.599  students.  29.956  of  whom  are  fed- 
erally connected  while  the  remaining  28- 
643  are  nonfederally  connected.  Only 
approximately  2.000  of  the  so-called  fed- 
erally connected  students  are  living  on 
Federal  property.  Therefore,  if  the  pro- 
posed recommendation  is  enacted  into 
law.  the  county  will  receive  $600,000  and 
will  lose  $4,137,900.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  i>olnt  out  to  you  what  this  loss  would 
mean  to  the  school  system  In  the  county. 

The  school  boards  in  these  counties  feel 
they  cannot  meet  their  responsibility  to 
provide  an  adequate  education  to  all  chil- 
dren without  their  full  Federal  Impact 
aid  funds.  Even  those  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  feel  that  fimds 
to  the  "b"  category  children  should  be 
eliminated  would,  I  hope,  want  this  done 
in  an  orderly  fashion  and  over  a  ijeriod 
of  time.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  de- 
stroy the  public  education  system  in 
many  areas  of  the  country. 

I  therefore  call  on  my  fellow  House 


Members  to  act  within  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  vote  for  the  full  restoration  of 
the  Impact  aid. 

(Mr.  HOGAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Michel)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  Ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  providing 
education  for  our  children  Is  to  give  them 
the  greatest  gift  of  all:  the  means  to 
make  their  own  way  In  the  world.  But  a 
halfhearted  backing  of  their  education 
Is  no  gift  at  all — but  rather  a  denial  of 
their  future  and  that  of  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  what  H.R.  13111 
does.  Many  of  the  programs  which  are 
necessary  in  making  education  a  pur- 
poseful and  meaningful  experience  are 
gravely  neglected  by  tills  bill. 

For  this  reason.  I  will  support  amend- 
ments which  will  Increase  funds  for  our 
schools  and  colleges  In  such  programs  as 
Impacted  aid,  school  libraries,  educa- 
tional equipment  and  materials,  voca- 
tional education,  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, construction  grants  for  colleges,  and 
national  defense  student  loans. 

We  cannot  expect  our  primary  school- 
children to  have  a  full  educational  ex- 
perience If  the  schools  they  attend  have 
poorly  stocked  libraries,  outmoded  equip- 
ment and  materials,  and  little  or  no 
guidance  staff.  We  will  have  to  take  the 
blame  If  this  generation  of  schoolchil- 
dren does  not  have  the  chance  to  perform 
to  the  best  of  its  ablhty. 

We  cannot  expect  our  Industrial  needs 
to  be  filled,  nor  Insure  the  employablUty 
of  our  youth  if  we  neglect  vocational 
education.  In  our  present  economy,  the 
imskilled  are  not  needed;  the  highly 
skilled  are  in  short  supply.  We  could 
remedy  this  by  giving  vocational  educa- 
tion the  support  it  warrants. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  expect  our  col- 
leges and  universities  to  provide  our  fu- 
ture leadership,  if  we  do  not  give  both 
the  student  and  the  institution  the  sup- 
port they  so  desperately  need.  This  year 
the  need  for  an  increase  in  national  de- 
fense student  loans  is  especially  needed. 
Tlie  soaring  interest  rates  on  bank  loans 
make  it  difficult  for  boih  middle-class 
students  and  the  increasing  number  of 
students  from  poverty  groups  to  finance 
higher  education.  Direct  Government 
loans  are  necessary-  If  we  expect  those 
students  to  enter  college  this  fall. 

We  must  make  a  firm  commitment  to 
effective  education.  We  must  keep  faith 
with  our  youth.  We  must  not  become  the 
Congress  which  broke  faith  with  the  Na- 
tion and  jeopardized  its  future. 

I  am  fully  committed  to  reducing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  education 
Is  not  an  area  to  move  backward  In  the 
interest  of  fiscal  economy. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Horton  i  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
that  Is  before  us  now.  the  labor,  health, 
education,  and  welfare  appropriation 
bill,  may  be  the  most  Important  bill  the 
91st  Congress  will  consider.  This  legis- 
lation is  so  crucial  because  it  is  s>Tn- 
bollc  of  our  intentions  over  the  next  12 
months  to  make  good  the  Federal  prom- 
ise of  meaningful  and  adequate  resources 
needed  to  solve  domestic  problems. 


There  has  been  much  criticism  leveled 
at  programs  which  have  been  labeled 
■'E>atehwork"  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  underem- 
ployment— programs  which  treat  the  ef- 
fects and  not  the  causes  of  these  prob- 
lems. But  no  one  can  question  that  the 
very  best  possible  assurance  that  these 
problems  and  their  detrimental  effects  on 
people  and  on  society  as  a  whole  will  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  is  to  Insure  that 
young  Americans,  particularly  the  dis- 
advantaged, are  given  the  educational 
opportunities  they  need  to  achieve  their 
full  potential  as  productive,  tax-paying 
citizens. 

We  realized  several  years  ago  that  this 
kind  of  educational  opportunity  could 
only  be  made  available  on  a  nationwide 
basis  with  substantial  Federal  help.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary-  Education 
Act.  the  Higher  Education  Acts,  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act.  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act.  tlie  International  Education 
Act,  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Health  Manpower  Act  and 
many  others  are  legislative  landmarks  to 
our  commitment  to  Federal  education 
assistance  at  many  levels  and  in  many 
spheres. 

Our  enactment  and  extension  of  these 
laws  and  the  funding  authorizations  they 
contain  constitute  a  continually  rein- 
forced Federal  promise  to  provide  certain 
kinds  and  amounts  of  education  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  government  and 
to  educational  Institutions.  Because 
many  of  the  education  facilities  and  op- 
portunities in  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  America  are  seriously  deficient,  and 
because  to  a  man.  the  States  and  locali- 
ties and  privately  funded  educational 
systems  and  institutions  are  facing  se- 
vere limitations  in  available  revenue  and 
financial  resources,  the  fulfillment  of 
this  collective  promise  to  help  educate 
our  people  is  the  most  important  item 
in  our  Federal  budget. 

When  the  new  administration  took  of- 
fice, the  new  Secretary-  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  wisely  sought  mean- 
ingful increases  in  many  categories  of 
education  aid  in  the  1970  budget.  Soon 
after  the  press  reports  of  these  sought- 
after  increases,  it  was  reported  that  Sec- 
retary Finch  was  being  Instructed  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  cut  the  level  of  edu- 
cation aid  requests  by  as  much  as  5 
or  10  percent.  Even  the  increases  which 
Secretary  Finch  sought  would  not  have 
brought  1970  funding  levels  up  to  the 
implied  promise  of  the  authorization 
bills.  But  they  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  serve  notice  on  the  educators  and 
on  the  families  of  America  that  this  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  pursue  educational 
excellent  in  this  counti-y.  even  at  a  time 
of  budgetary  difficulty.  Instead,  the  cut- 
backs were  sought,  compromised  and 
recommended  to  Congress.  In  effect,  the 
needed  national  commitment  to  fulfill- 
ing these  promises  was  postponed  at 
least  another  year  by  budget  planners,  in 
the  face  of  rising  inflation  and  a  tight 
budget.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  goal 
of  a  balanced  Federal  budget  during  a 
serious  Inflationary  period.  My  only 
quarrel  Is  with  the  priorities  which  had 
to  be  employed  in  order  to  produce  rec- 
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ommended  cutbacks  in  crucial  education 
programs.  I  cannot.  In  conscience,  place 
education  after  farm  subsidies,  or  after 
the  ABM,  or  after  public  works,  or  after 
costly  new  weapons  systems  and  count- 
less other  budget  items  which,  despite 
their  worthy  nature,  cannot  supersede 
the  need  for  providing  the  world's  best 
educational  opportunities  for  American 
youngsters. 

I  commend  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  restoring 
some  $123  million  of  requested  cutbacks. 
And  I  further  concur  with  the  admin- 
istration's and  the  committee's  judg- 
ment and  the  impacted  school  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  trimmed,  as  the  lowest 
priority  program  and  as  one  of  the  most 
costly  Federal  education  programs.  But 
I  cannot  agree  that  our  outlays  for  edu- 
cation aid  in  general  should  fall  short 
of  1969  expenditures  by  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars.  If  this  bill  is  passed  in 
the  same  form  it  was  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  would 
mean- a  deep  cut  in  the  most  crucial 
education  programs. 

Programs  for  library  assistance  and 
consti-uction,  for  education  of  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  in  inner-city 
schools,  for  desperately  needed  work- 
study  grants  and  student  loans  to  open 
college  doors  to  deserving  students  who 
otherwise  would  never  achieve  their 
potential,  for  higher  education  facilities, 
for  innovative  title  III  programs  which 
can  find  nev/  ways  of  retrieving  children 
now  lost  to  productive  society  because  of 
a  hostile  environment — all  of  these  must 
be  given  the  resouices  they  need  to  have 
impact. 

School  systems  today  are  faced  with  a 
funding  squeeze  at  every  tuni.  Where 
annual  budgets  are  increased,  larger 
and  larger  poitions  of  the  increases  are 
eaten  up  by  either  higher  teacher  and 
staff  salaries  or  by  higher  enrollment, 
leaving  little  or  nothing  to  improve  the 
quaUty  and  impact  of  the  education  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  many  schools  are  having  to 
phase  out  so-called  low  priority  aspects 
of  their  education  program,  such  as 
athletics,  physical  education,  driver  edu- 
cation, after-school  clubs  and  activities 
and  others.  At  the  same  time  that  local 
and  State  resources  are  becoming  scarcer, 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  aid  portion 
of  local  budgets  now  also  be  trimmed 
back.  These  Federal  funds  are  the  only 
education  funds  which  schools  must 
spend  on  program  improvement  and 
enrichment.  Without  them,  and  without 
these  funds  in  sufficient  quantity,  some 
schools  can  do  little  more  than  keep 
their  doors  open  from  September  through 
June,  and  some  cannot  even  accomplish 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  I  am 
taking  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  express  my  concerns  about  this  bill, 
but  I  do  not  feel  there  has  been  a  more 
crucial  debate  since  Congress  convened 
in  Januaiy. 

While  there  is  not  time  to  read  all  of 
the  many  constituent  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived urging  full  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams, I  would  like  to  read  a  partial  list- 
ing of  public  officials,  educators  and 
knowledgeable  citizens  in  my  district  who 
have   expressed   their  concerns   to   me 
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about  the  future  of  education  assistance 
commitments.    The    nationally    known 
superintendent    of    the    Rochester   city 
schools.  Dr.   Herman  R.   Goldberg  has 
spoken  with  me  at  length  about  the  im- 
portance of  following  through  on  ESEA 
commitments  in  title  I  and  title  II  pro- 
grams. Others  whose  counsel  I  value  in- 
clude Robert  R.  France,  associate  provost 
of  the  University  of  Rochester;  Harold  S. 
Hacker,  director  of  the  Monroe  County 
Library  System;    Carl   Hallauer,   chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
Inc.;  Joseph  J.  Kolczynski,  district  vice 
principal,       Clyde-Savannah       Central 
School;    the  Very  Reverend  Charles  J. 
Lavery,   C.S.B.,   president   of   St.   John 
Fisher  College;  Evaline  B.  Neff,  director. 
Rochester  Regional  Library  Council ;  the 
Right     Reverend     Monsignor     William 
Roche,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
Diocese  of  Flochester;  James  T.   Ryan, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Rose,    New    York    Free    Library;    Mrs. 
Pauline  P.  Spare,  secretary  of  the  Wayne 
County  Library  System;  and  Dr.  Byron 
Williams,    director    of    services    of    the 
Genesee  Valley  School  Development  As- 
sociation. 

At  least  50  more  educators,  parents, 
and  concerned  citizens  both  within  and 
outside  my  own  district  have  written  or 
wired  urging  my  support  of  adequate 
funding  of  Federal  education  programs. 
Tliese  people,  for  the  most  part,  see  the 
deficiencies  and  the  benefits  of  education 
every  day  of  their  lives,  either  through 
the  eyes  of  their  youngsters  who  attend 
school,  or  as  professionals  responsible  for 
our  educational  system. 

Their  appeal  is  not  a  selfish  one.  These 
people  are  not  indifferent  to  the  problems 
of  inflation  and  Federal  budgeting.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  identify  a  high  prior- 
ity national  problem  and  to  seek  what 
they  believe  is  a  proper  and  adequate  re- 
sponse to  this  problem  from  the  Federal 
Government.  We  must  respond  to  this 
need — at  all  levels  from  Headstart  and 
kindergarten  through  graduate  and  post- 
graduate studies — by  supporting  signifi- 
cant increases  in  the  most  crucial  of  these 
programs.  There  is  no  better,  surer  way  to 
treat  the  cause  of  our  domestic  and  urban 
ills  than  to  invest  today's  tax  dollars  in 
the  futures  of  millions  of  soon-to-be  tax- 
paying  Americans,  some  of  whom,  with- 
out this  investment,  would  have  merger 
features  at  best,  to  look  forward  to. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  place  on  edu- 
cation assistance  the  importance  and 
priority  it  deserves  and  to  support  efforts 
to  adequately  fulfill  the  promises  we  have 
made  to  strike,  through  education,  at  the 
root  of  human  problems  in  America. 

(Mr.  FISH  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely 
hope  the  House  will  increase  the  HEW 
budget  presently  before  it  in  several 
needed  areas. 

There  are  several  gaps  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  before  us — total  omissions 
if  you  will.  Nothing  at  all  is  directly  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  for  ESEA  title  II 
school  librai-y  funding,  NDEA  title  in 
equipment.  NDEA  tiUe  V  guidance  and 
counseling.  Nor  for  higher  education  con- 


struction for  4-year  undergraduate  insti- 
tutions. All  of  these  items  should  be 
funded  to  at  least  fiscal  year  1969  level. 

I  further  believe  the  vocational  educa- 
tion appropriation  must  be  increased. 
The  need  is  real  and  present  for  occu- 
pational training  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged as  well  as  providing  funds 
for  vocational  educational  research,  es- 
sential in  developing  new  teaching 
methods. 

Student  loan  funding  at  62  percent  of 
what  Congress  has  authorized  is  far  too 
low  and  also  must  be  raised.  This  is  an 
investment  in  America. 

•  Mr.  FELLY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel  I  was  granted  permLssion  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  H.R.  13111,  providing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  fiscal  year  1970,  I  wish  to  indi- 
cate my  support  for  full  funding  of  edu- 
cational pi-ograms.  I  have  set  my  highest 
priority  this  year  on  education  because 
to  me  education  is  basic  to  most  of  our 
domestic  problems.  With  a  budget  sur- 
plus as  of  June  30.  of  $3  billion.  I  am 
encouraged  now  to  support  funds  to  re- 
establish previous  program  levels  for 
-school  libraries,  national  defense  educa- 
tional equipment,  and  guidance  and 
counseling  and  college  facilities  and  to 
provide  needed  funds  for  Public  Law 
874 — impact  areas  aid — and  vocational 
education. 

I  actively  support  the  package  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  which  includes  an 
additional  $894,547,000  for  education. 

This  is  a  lot  of  money,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  am  told  each  Apollo  flight 
to  the  moon  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
5350.000,000,  and  the  amount  called  for  in 
this  amendment  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
three  of  these  space  flights.  Yet  the  value 
to  all  Americans  is  beyond  measure. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish'. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
qualified  support  of  H.R.  13111.  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $16.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
197C  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies.  I  certainly 
hope  the  Hou.se  will  act  today  to  increa.se 
the  woefully  inadequate  funds  provided 
in  this  legislation  for  education  and  for 
libraries. 

The  education  of  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion should  hold  the  very  highest  priority 
for  the  Congress.  Through  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  the  Library  Serv- 
ices, and  Construction  Act,  and  other 
landmark  progressive,  farsighted  legisla- 
tion, we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
goal  of  quality  education  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  cannot  now  shirk  our  respon- 
sibility in  this  important  field. 

The  measure  before  us  contains  funds 
providing  $155.8  million  more  for  fiscal 
1970  than  requested  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. In  education,  the  commit- 
tee has  increased  the  budget  request  by 
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S123  4  million.  But  the  administration 
had  already  drastically  cut  the  Office  of 
Education  from  its  fiscal  1969  level— 
from  $3.7  bllUon  to  $3.2  billion.  The  com- 
mittee action,  therefore,  restored  only  a 
sman  fraction  of  the  actual  dollar  re- 
duction from  1969. 

Many  vital  programs  are  affected  by 
these  shortsighted  economies.  For  ex- 
ample, although  the  committee  has  al- 
lowed $188.2  million  for  the  NDEA  loan 
program,  or  $26.3  million  more  than  the 
amount  requested  by  President  Nixon, 
this  is  $5.2  mUlion  less  than  was  appro- 
priated for  the  1969  fiscal  year  and 
comes  to  only  about  two -thirds  of  the 
certified  needs  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education.  I  regret  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  reduce  the  amounts  re- 
quested for  the  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  for  the  NDEA  fellowships  pro- 
gram This  is  no  time  to  dilute  our  com- 
mitment to  afford  an  opportunity  to  all 
able,  eager  young  people  to  secure  a 
liigher  education,  and  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  society. 

Another  shocking  cut  is  contamed  m 
the  appropriation  for  construction  of 
community  faciUties  and  construction  of 
university  affiliated  facilities  for  the 
menUUy  retarded.  These  funds  have 
been  reduced  $13.6  million  below  last 
year's  figure,  and,  if  left  intact,  will  have 
a  catastrophic  impact  on  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  the 
voters  last  year  approved  a  $5  million 
bond  issue  to  finance  60  percent  of  the 
construction  cost  of  community  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  other  40 
percent  was  to  come  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Of  course  this  will  prove 
impossible  if  the  program  is  not  ade- 
quately funded. 

The  allocation  for  library  resources, 
materials  and  construction  is  similarly 
insufficient.    Despite    the    existence    of 
40.000  schools  in  our  Nation  without  their 
own  library,  no  funds  whatsoever  are 
provided  for  library  construction  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Over  the  past  3  years, 
through  the  assistance  of  this  legislation. 
New  Jersey  has  established  300  new  pub- 
lic school  libraries,  while  1,998  libraries 
have   increased   their   acquisitions.   Yet 
there  Is  still  a  crying  need  for  Ubrary 
assistance  In  my  State.  In  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  the  city  of  Newark 
recently  came  perilously  near  to  closing 
Its  city  library  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 
The  city  of  East  Orange  will  shortly  be 
faced  with  a  critical  situation  if  these 
cuts  are  allowed  to  stand.  This  city's  pre- 
dicament Is  Illustrative  of  that  confront- 
ing many  other  communities.  The  ex- 
cellent East  Orange  Library,  which  serves 
seven  conununities  with  a  population  of 
292,000  has  greatly  augmented  its  serv- 
ices in  recent  years  and  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  all 
the  services.  The  Ubrary  building  which 
was  originally  built  in  1903  with  an  ad- 
dition in  1915  Is  approximately  one-half 
of  the  space  actually  needed  now  and 
one-third  of  the  space  needed  by  1980. 
As  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Fahey,  president  of 
the  library's  board  of  trustees,  has  com- 
mented 


ognltion  of  this  need  through  a  grant  of  con- 
struction funds  would  give  a  considerable 
boost  to  our  building  program.  It  U  unbe- 
lievable that  llbrarte*.  and  eep^JlaUy  pub- 
lic Ubrarlea  who  serve  the  virhole  public, 
should  be  cut  from  Federal  Aid  when  our 
people  need  access  to  the  best  educational 
materials  and  Information  available. 


In  his  1967  education  message  to  the 
Congress,  President  Johnson  said: 

I  believe  that  future  historians,  when  they 
point  to  the  extraordinary  changes  which 
have  marked  the  1960's.  will  Identify  a  major 
movement  forward  In  American  educaUon. 


With  all  the  additional  adTantages  we  have 
been  able  to  offer  through  federal  and  state 
aid,  a  new  building  Is  essential.  Federal  rec- 


The  former  President  was  correct.  In 
the  89th  Congress  alone,  more  quality 
education  measures  were  enacted  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
We  are  now  confronted  with  the  fol- 
lowing choice:  Do  we  continue  to  move 
foi-ward,  building  upon  our  accomplish- 
ments, or  will  the  1970's  someday  be 
characterized  as  an  era  of  'a  major 
movement  backward  in  American  edu- 
cation." The  education  funds  in  H.R. 
13111  provide  us  with  a  very  poor  start 
indeed.  I  believe  this  unfortimate  situa- 
tion can  be  altered,  and  that  we  should 
begin  the  alteration  today  by  Increasing 
substantially  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  nation  can  be  both 
ignorant  and  great.  How  can  we  con- 
tinue, in  good  conscience,  to  allocate  more 
than  $80  billion  for  the  defense  of  a 
coimtry  which  proposes  to  spend  only 
the  barest  minimum  on  the  education 
and  enlightenment  of  its  citizenry.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  effort 
which  will  be  made  today  on  the  fioor  to 
Increase  the  dangerously  low  level  of 
funding  for  education  programs. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Abbitt)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  section  407  of  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  us. 

I  commend  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  Including  provision  In  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  to  pro- 
iiibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  those  who  engage  In 
campus  disorders.  This  is  a  matter  of 
grave  national  importance  and  one  with 
which  this  Congress  needs  to  deal  forth - 
rightly  before  the  resumption  of  classes 
in  the  fall. 

Many  of  our  people  are  profoundly 
concerned  about  the  widespread  campus 
disorders  which  occurred  during  the  last 
term  and  judging  from  statements  made 
by  some  of  the  militant  leaders  of  stu- 
dent groups,  it  would  appear  that  a  re- 
sumption of  these  confrontations  can  be 
expected  next  fall. 

Literally  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
funds  are  being  spent  In  college  cam- 
puses all  over  America.  Loans  are  going 
to  Individual  students;  research  grants 
are  going  to  professors  and  students; 
and  millions  of  doUars  are  being  spent 
in  capital  Improvements  and  develop- 
ment projects  at  many  Institutions. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Federal  Interest  be 
protected  and  It  is  Inexcusable  that  In 
the  face  of  recent  history  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  subsidizing  those  who  are  creat- 
ing disorder. 

Anarchy  has  reigned  on  many  cam- 


puses and  administrative  personnel  have 
been  harassed  and  literally  driven  out  of 
their  offices.  The  ROTC  program  has 
been  placed  in  serious  jeopardy  and  mil- 
itary research  projects  of  various  kinds 
have  been  picketed  and  threatened.  To 
say  that  there  Is  no  Federal  interest  is 
in  fact  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  situation 
that  confronted  us  last  year. 

Figures  provided  by  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation Indicate   that  at  practically   ail 
of    the    educational    institutions    which 
were  involved  in  disorders  last  year,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  student  body  was 
receiving  student  loans.  It  has  also  been 
widely  reported  that  at  some  institutions 
most  of  those  who  were  actively  involved 
in  the  disorders  were  receiving  Federal 
aid  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  Is  ridic- 
ulous   that    the    Federal    Government 
should  be  put  In  the  position  of  sub- 
sidizing those  who  are  undermining  Its 
authority     and     creating     disturbances 
which  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
would  mean  the  closing  of  the  institution 
which  they  are  attending.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Congress  not  only  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  Federal   funds  are 
properly  administered  but  also  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  those  law-abiding  stu- 
dents who  are  being  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  secure  an  education. 

The  whole  purpose  of  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  is  to  enhance  and  Increase 
the  educational  opportunities  for  young 
Americans.  To  have  one  segment  of  col- 
lege students  causing  disruption  and 
threatening  the  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution while  the  remainder  of  the  stu- 
dent body  Is  prevented  from  pursumg 
their  normal  activities  is  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  program. 

Certainlv  I  do  not  relish  the  idea  ot 
any   extension  of  Federal  authority.   I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment controlling  our  colleges  nor  do  I 
feel  that  Federal  officials  should  be  tell- 
ing college  administrators  how  to  run 
their  schools.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  see 
that  Federal  funds  are  properly  spent. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Federal  funds 
will  be  withdrawn  or  that  the  operation 
of  the  institutions  wiU  be  unnecessarily 
bothered.  It  simply  means  that  Congress 
will  be  saying  to  those  who  participate 
in  disorders  that  they  are  doing  so  at 
the  risk  of  losing  their  enUtlement  to 
Federal  financial  aid.  As  long  as  there  Is 
no  disorder  and  the  college  programs  are 
carried  on  as  they  are  Intended  to  func- 
tion there  will  be  no  Implementation  of 
this  section.  However,  if  disorders  erupt, 
those  who  part,icipate  will  have  to  pay 
the  penalty.  I  think  this  is  only  just  and 
fair  and  is  indeed  necessary  In  the  situa- 
tion we  now  face. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
section  407  and  hope  that  they  will  re- 
main in  the  bill.  ,  .  ,J  c 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr,  Smith)  . 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  need 
for  further  input  of  part  of  our  national 
resources  into  education. 

I  certainly  agree  with  that,  ov-er  a 
period  of  time.  However,  I  think  there 
are  two  other  considerations  that  are 
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very  important,  for  the  good  of  educa- 
tion. The  first  is  how  fast  we  increase 
individual  programs.  I  would  remind  you, 
that  the  moon  shot  cost  $24  billion;  but 
we  could  not  have  put  the  $24  billion 
into  1  year's  appropriations  in  1962  and 
done  the  job.  Vou  have  to  build  a  good 
program  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  some  of  the 
other  educational  programs.  They  have 
to  be  increased  at  the  proper  rate  so  that 
the  money  can  be  used  efficiently  and  so 
that  it  does  not  merely  incorporate  into 
inefficient  systems  more  money  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  job  they  have  been 
doing. 

Vocational  education  is  in  point.  I  am 
strong  for  vocational  education,  but  you 
may  founder  this  program  if  you  try  to 
double  it  each  year  for  2  years.  Many  of 
the  States  in  most  need  of  upgrading 
programs  are  not  ready.  It  must  be  done 
at  a  rate  so  the  effective  systems  can  be 
channeled  more  money  and  the  inef- 
fective systems  will  not  get  the  money 
mitil  they  do  the  job. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  mention  the  fact 
that  it  is  important  how  you  get  the 
money,     because    the    Budget    Bureau 
has  been  under  stress,  especially  the  last 
2  years,  to  find  ways  to  avoid  the  debt 
limit  and  to  avoid  showing  up  as  an  ex- 
penditure certain  funds.  For  this  reason 
with  regard  to  college  construction  they 
came  up  with  the  Idea  of  using  interest 
subsidies  as  a  complete  substitute  for 
grants  and  loans.  This  might  be  all  right 
If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  colleges 
cannot  use  more  bonded  Indebtedness 
They  have  in  this  appropriation  a  little 
item  of  $11,750,000,   of   which   over  $7 
million  Is  for  the  first  year  on  a  contract 
that  will  cost  this  Government  over  $300 
million.  This  Is  in  lieu  of  $107  million  in 
grants  and  loans. 

It  wUI  cost  three  times  as  much  to  use 
Interest  subsidies   than   for  appropria- 
tions  for  the  amount  in   the  Johnson 
budget.  I  tell  you  here  today  that  $107 
mmion  given  this  year  In  grants  and 
loans  will  do  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties more  good  than  it  will  to  go  In  debt 
for  ov-er  $300  million  for  interest  subsi- 
dies. T^ey  do  not  want  more  Indebted- 
ness. If  they  try  to  float  more  bonds  on 
top  of  what  they  have  to  float  anyway 
Interest  rates  will  skyrocket.  What  they 
must  have  are  some  grants  and  loans 
in  addition,  I  want  to  mention  that  I 
was    somewhat    disappointed    on    some 
matters,  but  I  go  along  with  the  com- 
mittee usually  because  a  committee  mem- 
ber must  make  whatever  adjustments  a 

ThJ^I^Z  """^  ^'^^^P*  ^"*^  t'^  to  work 
these  thmgs  out.  I  would  like  to  see  more 

nrioney  for  loans  to  college  students.  At 
the  appropriate  time.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  more  aid  to  col- 
lege students. 

There  are  126  items  in  this  bill  There 
IS  no  chaii-man  who  could  come  in  with 
a  bill  of  126  items  and  satisfy  all  the 
Members.  The  fact  that  most  opposition 
seems  to  be  concentrated  on  only  four 
or  five  it*ms  is  really  a  great  credit  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
I  think  these  things  should  be  taken 
into  account,  to  look  at  the  overall  bill 
uistead  of  just  picking  out  certain  items 
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and  saying.  "The  biU  is  bad,"  because 
they  do  not  like  a  particular  Item. 

Overall  this  bill  Increases  and  shifts 
some  money  to  places  that  badly  need 
fimds  and  also  supports  the  budget  re- 
quests for  a  large  number  of  items 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
his  emphasis  on  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram. I  do  believe  it  is  one  way  in  which 
we  can  stimulate  education  in  a  proper 
way  and  still  create  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tional excellence  is  a  noble  venture  de- 
manding our  continuing  attention  and 
support.  There  is  no  more  worthy  domes- 
tic objecUve  than  the  attainment  of  an 
environment  in  which  equal  and  full  edu- 
cation opportunity  is  available  to  all  of 
our  citizens. 

The  emphasis — first.  last,  and  al- 
ways—must be  on  quality.  But  we  must 
also  be  concerned  with  quantity.  It  Is  not 
merely  desli-able,  it  is  essential  that  we 
make  it  possible  for  our  greatest  na- 
tional resource — our  young  people— to 
travel  the  road  to  new  and  higher  pla- 
teaus of  achievement.  It  is  in  their  in- 
terest, it  is  in  our  long-range  interest,  it 
is  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  that  we 
pave  the  way  for  individuals  to  journey 
as  far  as  their  abilities  and  ambition 
permit. 

Fortunately,  we  are  endowed  with  a 
great  number  of  young  people  who  are 
academically  prepared  and  properly  mo- 
tivated for  higher  education.  They  are 
eager  to  learn  and  anxious  to  apply 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  far  too  many 
of  these  bright  and  promising  youths 
never  reach  their  full  potential  because 
they  don't  have  the  financial  backing 
needed  to  pay  their  way. 

For  millions  of  young  Americans,  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  Is  prohibi- 
tive. Their  parents,  engulfed  in  an  infia- 
tionary  whirlpool  that  makes  it  difficult, 
and  in  some  cases  impossible  to  make 
ends  meet,  are  not  able  to  provide  the 
needed  dollar  assistance.  The  result  is 
an  American  tragedy  of  the  first  order 
We  all  ultimately  share  the  loss  when 
prospective  scholars  are  denied  access  to 
an     academic     environment     and     the 
knowledge    they    enthusiastically    seek 
Who  knows  which  one  of  these  might 
someday  contribute  significantly  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  war.  disease,  famine 
and  deprivation? 

Congress  long  ago  recognized  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  obligation  to  assist 
deserving  students  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  Since  enactment  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  In 
1958.  milhons  of  dollars  have  been  made 
available    for    undergraduate    student 
loans    and    graduate    fellowships    and 
loans.  The  national  defense  student  loan 
program  has  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess, it  has  passed  the  test  of  time  and 
has  demonstrated  its  value  in  support  of 
our  continuing  quest  for  educational  ex- 
ceUence.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
much  more  remains  to  be  done— the  task 
is  unending. 
The  measure  before  us  provides  In  ex- 


cess of  $188  million  for  the  NDSL  pro- 
gram. That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money 
and  indeed  it  is,  but  is  is  not  enough 
There  is  a  completely  justifiable  need  for 
more  dollars  to  permit  an  expanded  pro- 
gram to  reach  more  deserving  people  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  matter 
serious  thought.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
an  examination  of  the  facts  will  prompt 
the  support  required  to  amend  this  mea.s- 
ure  by  earmarking  an  additional  $40  mil- 
lion to  the  NDSL  program  in  fiscal  year 

The  facts  and  figures  of  the  NDSL  pro- 
gram—past, present,  and  projected— 
speak  more  eloquently  about  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  funding  than  all  the 
rhetoric  we  are  able  to  muster  in  this 
debate. 

The  bill  under  consideration  calls  for 
$188,206,000  for  the  NDSL  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  only  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  $190,000,000  which  was  avail- 
able last  year.  On  the  surface,  logic  would 
dictate  an  unemotional  response  to  these 
figures,  a  variation  from  one  year  to  the 
next  of  less  than  $2  million  in  such  a  siza- 
ble program,  especially  during  a  period  in 
which  every  effort  Is  being  made  to  hold 
the  line  on  Federal  spending,  is  not  vei-y 
dramatic.  In  the  absence  of  any  compel- 
ling arguments  to  the  contrary  one 
would  almost  be  prompted  to  applaud 
what  would  appear  to  be  fiscal  restraint 
However,  there  is  more  to  the  story. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  letters 
from  constituents  who  point  out  that 
their  children  have  sought  financial  aid 
to  attend  college  but  have  been  told  that 
while  they  qualify  for  aid  on  the  basis  of 
need,  aid  will  not  be  forthcoming  because 
funds  are  lacking.  Each  year  I  anticipate 
receiving  a  few  such  letters  because  I 
recognize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  NDSL 
program  and  it  can  only  go  so  far  But 
this  year  the  mail  has  been  enormously 
heavy.  In  checking  with  my  colleagues 
I  learned  that  they  were  having  a  similar 
experience.  This  prompted  me  to  delve 
deeper  into  the  problem.  What  I  was  able 
to  uncover  has  led  me  to  support  the  plea 
for  more  NDSL  funds. 

According  to  student  loan  specialists 
with  whom  I  have  conferred,  there  are 
presently  on  file  "approved"  requests  for 
$268,191,099  In  NDSL  funds  for  the  1969- 
70  academic  year,  the  year  covered  by 
this  measure.  This  Is  the  total  amount 
requested  by  students  and  prospective 
students  who  have  been  determined  in 
need  of  outside  assistance  in  order  to 
pursue  higher  education.  The  approval 
does  not  mean  the  applications  will  be 
funded.  It  merely  means  the  applicants 
are  eligible,  based  upon  need,  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  which  will  eventually 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Now  let  us  review  some  verj-  important 
figures.  On  the  one  hand,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  request  for  roughly  $188  million 
for  the  NDSL  program  in  fiscal  year  1970 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  clearly 
establlsned  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  over  $268  million  to  fund  alreadj-- 
approved  applications  for  assistance  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  $80  million  between  what  is 
called  for  and  what  is  needed.  It  would 
appear  that  the  proposal  I  am  supporting 
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only  goes  halfway  toward  meeting  the 
need.  This  is  not  the  case. 

First  of  all,  I  am  advised  by  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Education  that  there  will 
be  approximately  $23  million  in  carry- 
over funds  from  fiscal  year  1969.  Mainly 
these  funds  were  obtained  through  re- 
payment of  loans  by  students  who  bor- 
rowed to  get  through  college  and  now 
are  earning  their  way  in  the  outside 
world.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  not  a  grant  program,  it  is  not  a  mas- 
sive giveaway,  it  is  a  loan  program  and 
there  is  an  obligation  to  repay.  At  this 
[joint  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  default 
rate  is  minimal,  less  than  3  percent  are 
1  to  3  years  in  arrears. 

Second,  during  the  next  fiscal-aca- 
demic year,  more  loans  will  be  repaid, 
bringing  in  additional  money  to  the  pro- 
gram, money  that  will  be  available 
for  future  student  financial  assistance 
requests.  According  to  educated  esti- 
mates, $85  milUon  will  be  coming  in 
through  this  process.  However,  because 
the  repayments  are  scattered  throughout 
the  year,  not  all  of  this  S85  million  will 
be  utilized  since  much  of  it  will  not 
come  In  until  after  the  semester  is  under- 
way when  the  applicants  will  have  aban- 
doned their  pl£ins  for  college. 

The  additional  $40  million  requested  in 
the  amendment,  added  to  the  $23  mil- 
lion carryover  from  last  year  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  become  avail- 
able during  the  coming  year  through  re- 
payments will  bring  the  requests  for  aid 
and  the  amount  available  more  nearly 
in  line.  Such  action  will  be  a  great  serv- 
ice to  our  people  and  a  worthy  invest- 
ment in  our  future. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  floor  one  more  statistic.  It  is  a  pro- 
jection that  I  hope  will  never  become  a 
reality.  If  we  fail  in  our  effort  to  provide 
the  $268  million  required  to  fund  the  ap- 
plications for  NDSL  loans  on  file,  an  esti- 
mated 45,000  young  Americans  will  be 
denied  the  opportimity  to  explore  new 
horizons  through  higher  education.  We 
will  deny  them  and  in  the  process  rob 
ourselves. 

If  an  individual  has  ccnfldence  in  him- 
self, if  he  is  academically  qualified,  prop- 
erly motivated  and  willing  to  gamble  on 
his  future  by  borrowing  to  finance  an  ad- 
vanced education,  we  should  support  him. 
It  is  a  gamble  that  in  the  long  nm  will 
pay  a  big  retiun  for  us  all. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  few  if 
any,  measures  coming  before  the  Con- 
gress equal  the  importance  and  impact  to 
and  upon  the  continued  and  expanding 
progress  and  security  of  this  Nation  than 
the  measure  now  before  us  to  grant  ap- 
propriations to  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  Federal  agencies. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned,  of 
course,  about  the  proper  operation  of 
each  activity  within  these  major  units  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  of  us  are,  I  think,  ver>' 
specially  concerned  today  about  the  full 
and  proper  functioning  of  the  particu- 
lar programs  coming  under  the  direction 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  We  are 
vei-y  particularly  concerned  with  these 
programs  simply  because  of  their  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  and  meaning  to 
American  youth  at  a  turbulent  point  in 


our  national  histoi-y-  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  the  basic  legislative  challenge  fac- 
ing us  today,  in  our  consideration  and 
decision  on  this  bill,  is  our  determina- 
tion of  the  priority  jxisition  in  Govern- 
ment spending  that  will  be  granted  to  the 
educational  needs  of  our  American  youth 
in  the  fields  of  formal,  occupational,  and 
vocational  educational  training  and  de- 
velopment and  related  areas  of  student 
loans,  college  facilities,  school  equipment, 
library  services  and  materials  and  impact 
aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  here  is.  I 
know,  rightly  and  patriotically  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  about  our  urgent  legis- 
lative obligation  to  insure  the  most  pru- 
dent spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  each  Member  must  meet  that  obli- 
gation in  accord  with  his  own  wisdom 
and  conscience. 

On  this  score,  practically  evei-y  major 
educational  organization,  as  well  as  most 
labor,  librarj',  and  scholarship  groups, 
have  registered  emphatic  belief  that,  in 
this  bill  before  us,  the  committee-pro- 
posed appropriations  for  the  proper 
educational  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  our  youth  are  regrettably  inade- 
quate. They  have  all  registered  their 
further  and  intense  conviction  that  in- 
creased fundings  in  such  vital  educational 
areas  as  student  loans,  construction  fa- 
cilities, impact  aid,  librarj'  materials  un- 
der title  II  of  ESEA,  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  programs  of  title  I 
of  ESEA,  vocational  education,  and  pro- 
viding equipment  under  title  III  of 
NDEA  should  be  reasonably  increased, 
because  of  advanced  costs  and  justifiably 
projected  school  system  planning,  in  my 
district  and  throughout  the  countiT.  to 
or  above  the  1969  fiscal  year  levels,  if 
these  programs  are  to  be  continued  with 
anv  substantial  significance  or  real  vi- 
tality in  meeting  the  very  urgent  needs  of 
our  youth  today. 

In  order  to  adequately  fulfill  these 
needs,  appropriate  amendments  will  be 
offered.  In  my  judgment,  the  amend- 
ments represent  a  realistic  and  respon- 
sible effort  to  fulfill  our  congressional 
promises  to  the  Nation's  youth,  while  re- 
maining within  the  stringent  standards 
of  true  economy  in  present  and  long- 
range  national  commitment. 

For  my  own  part,  therefore,  I  in- 
tend to  support  these  amendments  to 
increase  funding  for  the  educational 
programs  and  objectives  I  have  outlined. 
I  intend  to  do  so  because  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  such  an  investment  in 
our  American  youth  and  in  the  future  of 
this  country  is  a  profoundly  wise  and 
prudent  investment  that  eminently 
merits  inclusion  among  the  very  high- 
est spending  priorities  to  maintain,  im- 
prove and  expand  our  national  integrity, 
progress,  and  leadership  for  world  peace. 
I  also  and  most  earnestly  hope  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Members  here, 
after  full  consideration,  will,  in  their 
wisdom,  see  fit  to  approve  the  proposed 
increased  funding  of  these  educational 
programs,  authoritatively  held  to  be  es- 
sential for  their  true  effectiveness  in  the 
national  interest,  now  and  in  the  future. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 


Commission  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  Since  the  day  the  Commission 
opened  its  doors,  it  was  besieged  by  in- 
dividuals seeking  redress  from  employers 
because  of  alleged  job  discrimination. 

As  the  public  grew  more  aware  of  the 
activities  of  the  Commission,  and  as  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  was  expanded 
to  include  employers  of  25  or  more,  the 
number  of  charges  pending  before  the 
Commission  increased  dramatically. 

Due  to  this  tremendous  workload  and 
occasional  harassment  by  recalcitrant 
EEOC  foes— the  Commission  has  found 
it  impossible  to  obey  the  mandate  given 
it  by  Congress— to  process  all  cases 
within  60  days  from  the  date  of  filing. 
Indeed,  the  period  it  takes  to  process 
a  charge  now  is  nearer  to  2  years. 

Two  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  means  more 
than  just  an  administrative  backlog. 
It  means  that  a  man  with  a  family 
who  is  denied  a  job  because  of  his  race 
must  wait  2  years  before  the  Commission 
can  even  attempt  to  right  this  wrong. 

It  means  that  a  woman  who  is  de- 
nied equal  pay  because  of  her  sex.  must 
wait  2  years  before  any  attempt  to  ob- 
tain what  is  rightfully  hers  Is  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  the  Ci\1l 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  body  has  de- 
clared that  it  Is  urUawful  to  discriminate 
in  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  and  national  origin,  and 
we  have  charged  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission  with  enforce- 
ment of  this  law. 

Can  we  now,  in  good  conscience,  deny 
the  Commission  the  wherewithal  to  do 
Its  duty?  If  we  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  breaking  faith  with  all  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  protected  by  this  law.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  able  members  of  the  La- 
bor and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. These   men   have   labored 
long  hours  in  the  face  of  pressure  from 
all  sides  to  put  together  the  bill  we  will 
consider  today.  I  am  proud  particularly 
of  the  work  they  have  done  with  respect 
to    education.    This    subcommittee    has 
seen  the  need  for  funding  the  many  vital 
programs  that  will  widen  the  horizons 
of  America's  young  people  and  will  make 
the  best  education  possible  available  to 
the  greatest  number.  Their  attention  to 
the  entire  scope  of  education  meets  with 
mj-  hearty  approval  and.  I  am  sure,  the 
approval  of  educators  across  the  Nation. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
one  of  the  very  significant  if  not  one  of 
the  major  aspects  of  the  appropriations 
bill  before  us  today.  I  refer  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and   Welfare.   Within   the   schedule   of 
funds  recommended  to  the  full  House  is 
an  item  of  particular  importance  to  me 
as  its  prime  advocate.  I  refer  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  for  vocational 
work-study  programs. 

The  importance  of  this  program  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  We  are  lending 
a  hand  to  the  students  who  need  it  the 
most  and  we  are  most  likely  to  use  that 
money  to  the  advantage  of  themselves, 
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their  communities  and,  ultimately,  this 
Nation.  These  students  are  the  ones  for 
whom  college  is  not  practical  but  whose 
abilities  and  talents  must  not  be  over- 
looked. They  are  the  students  from  dis- 
advantaged homes  where,  in  many  cases, 
training  beyond  high  school  would  be  fl- 
nancialJy  impossible.  These  are  the  stu- 
dents for  whom  training  in  a  needed  skill 
will  yield  indefinite  social  and  financial 
returns.  These  are  the  students  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  developing  a 
career  in  a  field  of  established  economic 
value  but  who  might  be  consigned  to  the 
role  of  unskilled  labor  were  help  not 
available    to  them. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  as  in  many 
other  States,  there  are  many  fine  voca- 
tional-technical schools  in  which  many 
bright,  energetic,  and  determined  stu- 
dents may  develop  skills  in  auto  me- 
chanics, aircraft  technology  and  main- 
tenance, electronics  and  radio-television 
repair,  appliance  maintenance,  and  many 
other  skills.  These  same  schools  teach 
racttical  and  dental  technicians  their 
trade.  They  educate  a  great  many  of  our 
nurses  and  policemen.  In  sliort,  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  for  many 
Is  the  alternative  to  quitting  school  after 
high  school  graduation. 

In    addition,    many    of    these    same 
schools  provide  programs  for  those  for 
whom  high  school  graduation  was  im- 
possible.  Economic   problems   at   home. 
Illness,  family  tragedy,  and  other  rea- 
sons cause  all  too  many  of  this  Nation's 
prime  resource  to  drop  out  of  school  be- 
fore graduation.  In  Minnesota,  the  vo- 
cational-technical   schools    help    these 
students  to  get  their  high  school  equiva- 
lent degree  and  then  proceed  with  fur- 
ther programs  aimed  at  skills  and  abili- 
ties our  communities  need  so  desperately. 
The  $10  million  figure  is  small  in  terms 
of  the  good  it  can  do.  This  program  func- 
tions where  it  Is  increased  in  its  signifi- 
cance by  the  determination  of  the  stu- 
dents who  Uke  advantage  of  the  help 
they  get  because  they  understand   the 
advantage  they  are  given.  It  is  increased 
again  by  the  dedication  of  the  teachers 
who  work  in  the  program  realizing  that 
their  contribution   will   pay   off  hand- 
somely in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  is  the  same 
as  was  appropriated  last  year.  Last  year, 
however,  the  program  was  listed  under 
the  Neighborhood   Youth   Corps  where 
it  was  all  but  forgotten.  It  may  not  have 
been  sound  judgment  to  place  the  pro- 
gram under  NYC  and,  because  of  admin- 
istrative  difficulties,    the   program    was 
nearly  lost.  I  testified  before  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee in  May  asking  that  these  funds 
be  returned  to  the  Office  of  Education 
where  they  could  again  be  directed  to- 
ward the  students  who  so  desperately 
need  them  and  so  diligently  use  them   I 
am  very  much  appreciative  of  the  moves 
made  by  that  subcommittee  toward  that 
end. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  massive  challenge  in  the 
form  of  an  administration  effort  to  fi- 
nancially eviscerate  many  ongoing  Fed- 
eral aid-to-education  programs.  Imme- 
diately upon  taking  office,  the  President 
cut  approximately  a  straight  10  percent 
from  the  Office  of  Education  budget  left 
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to  him  by  his  predecessor.  This  came  to 
about  $370  million. 

Not  content  with  such  potentially  dis- 
astrous fiscal  surgery,  President  Nixon 
then  proceeded  to  cut  the  heart  out  of 
Government  aid  to  libraries,  completely 
eliminating  one  $42  million  program. 
And  $12  million  sought  for  guidance  and 
testing  was  totally  eliminated.  Impact 
aid  to  poorest  school  districts  is  slated 
for  drastic  deprivation  of  funds.  These 
cuts  will  imperil  schooling  for  needy 
children,  college  construction  grants, 
college  student  loans,  vocational  educa- 
tion, guidance,  counseling,  and  purchases 
of  .school  equipment. 

Simultaneously,  schools  and  colleges 
around  the  entire  Nation  are  inexorably 
running  short  of  funds.  Up  to  now,  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  only  about  one- 
third  of  total  funds  authorized  for  their 
aid  programs.  In  short,  it  is  plain  for  all 
the  Nation  to  see  that  this  administra- 
tion is  boldly  making  war  across  the 
board  on  existing  Federal  programs 
which  directly  aid  all  levels  of  education 
in  this  country.  No  program  has  been 
spared  some  surgery.  None  has  emerged 
truly  intact.  All  are  threatened  by  this 
giant  step  backward. 

Does  the  President  actually  envision 
what  will  transpire  if  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted school  districts  is  set  at  the  pres- 
ent $318  million  below  actual  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1969?  Does  he  really 
understand  what  cutting  out  all  aid  for 
school  library  books  and  materials  will 
mean  to  so  many?  Does  he  know  what 
will  happen  if  all  funds  for  title  III  and 
title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  are  deleted,  as  he  presently  rec- 
ommends? Has  he  full  comprehension  of 
what  his  massive  cuts  in  funds  for  pub- 
lic library  services  and  college  librai-y 
materials  will  mean? 

Surely,  we  must  spend  at  least  as  much 
in  fiscal  year  1969  as  we  did  in  fiscal  year 
1968  for  these  programs.  The  President 
hailed  the  triumph  of  American  tech- 
nology and  education  in  the  form  of  the 
recent  landing  on  the  moon.  By  what 
means  does  he  think  this  was  accom- 
plished? Did  we  surpass  the  Soviets  by 
good  looks  and  good  will? 

There  are  some  extremely  short  mem- 
ories downtown  these  days.  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  fully  realized 
what  had  to  be  done  with  American  edu- 
cation on  all  levels.  Laboriously  and  pain- 
fully, the  Nation  made  a  supreme  com- 
mitment to  educational  excellence.  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Nation  reaffirmed  it 
in  a  series  of  aid  to  education  acts  al- 
lowing National  Government  to  allocate 
major  sums  to  upgrade  and  totally  de- 
velop educational  potential  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  fruits  of  these  efforts  are  today 
self-evident.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the 
moon,  and  note  that  it  was  not  a  Rus- 
sian but  Neil  Armstrong  who  took  that 
first  step. 

A  "giant  step,"  he  called  it.  Forward 
was  the  direction.  That  single  step  was 
a  monument  to  America's  dedication  to 
education.  Does  the  President  propose  to 
take  as  giant  a  step  backward  in  Amer- 
ican education  to  compensate  for  Arm- 
strongs  step  forward  on  the  moon? 

Shall  we  abandon  our  commitment 
as  a  nation  to  educational  excellence  by 
Government  s  faltering  example?  Is  this 


to  be  seriously  contemplated?  Is  it  to  be 
suffered  quiescently  by  the  American 
public?  Is  ground  so  tortuously  gained 
to  be  given  up  so  blithely? 

This  Congress  must  act  to  save  Federal 
education  programs  by  government  from 
dismemberment  by  the  administration 
Once  lost,  this  ground  shall  not  be  re- 
gained with  ease.  Who  shall  suffer?  Chil- 
dren of  the  land.  Dedicated  students 
Teachers  and  librarians.  Our  future.  Our 
heritage.  All  shall  be  that  much  weaker 
for  each  education  denied — each  librarj- 
unbuilt — each  unfilled  classroom— each 
dollar  unspent.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise whatsoever. 

For  these  reasons,  the  cuts  must  be 
restored  and  these  programs  continued 
at  least  at  fi.scal  year  1968  spendin-' 
levels.  " 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  H  R. 
13111  is  a  good  bill  in  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, going  far  in  providing  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  However,  I  believe  in  several  in- 
stances it  falls  short  of  the  needed  fuiid- 
ing  to  reach  the  true  goal  in  education. 
Although  I  support  H.R.  13111,  I  will 
rise  to  support  those  amendments  which 
will  give  true  funding  and  a  proper 
priority  to  our  educational  requirements 
which  also  Include  the  many  library 
services  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
store a  sense  of  priority  to  the  Nations 
education  needs. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  opposed  all  cuts  for 
education  on  the  grounds  that  until  we 
commit  ourselves  to  a  meaningful  in- 
vestment in  education,  we  cannot  begin 
to  solve  the  crisis  of  oui-  cities  or  poverty 
in  rural  America. 

H.R.  13111  appropriates  $3.3  billion  for 
the  Office  of  Education,  a  reduction  of 
$800  million  from  the  fiscal  1968  appro- 
priation, a  reduction  of  $400  million  from 
the  fiscal  1969  appropriation,  and  an  in- 
crease of  only  $123  million  for  the  re- 
vised budget  request. 

Among  the  more  drastic  cutbacks  are 
the  reduction  of  funds  for  title  n  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Education 
Act  covering  school  library  books  and 
materials  and  a  50-percent  cut  in  funds 
for  public  library  services  and  college 
library  materials  under  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act — title  I — and 
the  Higher  Education  Act^title  H-A. 

The  need  for  belt-tightening  and  re- 
straint in  Federal  spending  is  recognized 
by  the  great  majority  of  Americans,  but 
I  cannot  understand  why  we  tend  to 
cut  basic  programs  like  education  which 
affect  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  every 
social  goal  of  our  Nation. 

This  summer  New  York  City  an- 
nounced that  a  number  of  public  libraries 
would  be  closed  this  fall  as  a  result  of 
the  lack  of  Federal  or  local  funds.  This 
appropriation  bill  would  sign  the  death 
certificate  for  those  libraries  in  Queens, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  areas  of  New  York 
City. 

Cuts  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act — titles  III  and  V— will  deprive 
high  schools  of  needed  equipment  and 
guidance  counseling  assistance.  How  can 
we  justify  these  reductions  and  still 
maintain  that  we  are  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibility to  set  priorities? 

The  revised  budget  request  from  this 
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administration  would  have  eliminated  all 
funds  for  school  llbrai-y  books  and  ma- 
terials. The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  restored  a  token  amount  but  we  must 
do  more.  I  favor  an  increase  in  the  Office 
of  Education  budget  which  will  raise 
the  appropriation  to  the  fiscal  1968  level 
of  $4  1  billion  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendments  which  would 
restore  education  to  a  high  place  on  our 
list  of  national  priorities. 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  alarm  and  dismay 
at  the  amounts  which  the  committee  has 
recommended  to  fund  the  education  pro- 
grams of  this  Nation,  The  amounts  rec- 
ommended bear  little  or  no  relation  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  Nation  and  even 
less  resemblance  to  the  amounts  which 
we  so  carefully  dehberated  and  decided 
on  when  the  authorization  legislation  for 
these  programs  was  considered.  The  sim- 
ple fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while  the 
Nixon  education  budget  requests  were 
some  $5  billion  below  the  authorized 
spending  level  for  our  education  pro- 
grams, the  committee  bill  only  reduced 
this  gap  by  between  $100  and  S200  mil- 
lion Thus,  we  still  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  amounts  we  will  be  asked  to 
approve  for  our  education  programs  in 
H  R  13111  are  a  pittance— they  are  over 
$4  billion  below  the  amounts  we  have  au- 
thorized and  about  $300  million  below 
the  minimal  education  budget  which  was 
submitted  to  us  by  the  outgoing  Johnson 
administration  with  its  apologies. 

I   know    there   will   be   many,   many 
amendments  offered  to  this  bill  to  restore 
some  of  the  money  w^hich  we  must  have 
if   our   education   programs   are   to   be 
maintained  as  viable  programs.  If  these 
amendments  are  not  successful,  we  will 
have  let  down  the  Nation.  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  expect  us  to 
be  pennywise,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
certainly  do  not  want  us  to  be  pound- 
foolish   when    we   are   considering    the 
funding  levels  for  programs  which  could 
well  mean  the  difference  between  success 
and   failure   for   millions   of   American 
youngsters  in  their  quest  of  the  American 
dream.  Education,  as  we  aU  know,  un- 
locks the  limitless  doors  of  opportunity. 
Without  the  funds  w  Wch  are  absolutely 
essential  for  our  education  programs  to 
do  the  job,  these  doors  will  remain  closed 
for  many  of  our  children  and  the  toll  in 
terms  of  unfulfilled  ambitions  and  re- 
sentment toward  the  systems  will  just  not 
be  worth  the  few  pennies  that  might  be 
saved   by   being   perm>-wise  with   these 
most  urgent  of  all  governmental  pro- 
grams. How  can  this  Nation,  which  sent 
a  man  to  the  moon  and  back  such  a  short 
time  ago,  sit  idly  by  and  watch  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  show  such  lit- 
tle concern  about  the  Nation's  desire  to 
win  the  battle  to  improve  the  minds  of 
all  its  citizens  through  education. 

I  believe  that  our  national  priorities 
are  mixed  up.  Education  has  to  have  the 
top  priority.  For,  without  an  educated 
people  what  can  this  great  Nation  hope 
to  achieve?  Our  constituents  are  being 
asked  each  year  to  shoulder  heavier  and 
heavier  tax  burdens  by  almost  every  level 
of  government.  Education  is  one  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  deserve  to  see  a  con- 
crete return  on  their  investment  in  terms 
of  an  effort  on  a  sustained  basis  by  the 


Government  to  Improve  the  minds  of 
their  children.  Adoption  of  the  adminis- 
tration's education  requests  which  have 
largely  been  endorsed  by  the  committee 
could  well  set  our  educational  system 
back  some  50  years.  I  believe  that  we 
cannot  afford  such  a  foolish  situation  at 
this  crucial  juncture  in  our  history. 

There  are  many,  many  areas  which 
are  not  funded  at  near  what  they  should 
be  by  H.R.  13111.  Here  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  three  of  them.  First  of  all. 
I  recognize  that  the  committee  increased 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
title  II  ESEA  program  and  the  other 
programs  which  we  consolidated  when 
we  considered  H.R.  514  eariier  this  year 
to  continue  the  authorization  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  pro- 
grams. The  increase  certainly  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction:  but  it  comes  no- 
where near  the  level  at  which  these  pro- 
grams were  funded  in  the  1969  fiscal  year 
nor  the  $1  billion  level  at  which  we  au- 
thorized these  programs  to  be  funded^ 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  funds  for  this  group  of  programs  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  some  SllO  mil- 
lion to  reach  even  the  low  level  at  which 
they  were  funded  last  year.  If  the  com- 
mittee level  of  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams is  approved,  the  city  of  Philade  - 
phla  will  lose  up  to  $500,000.  This  Is 
divided  almost  equally  between  the  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the 

city 

since    the    1965-66    school   year,   the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  city  have  received  over  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  title  II  money.  Even  though  they 
suffered  a  reduction  of  50  percent  in  the 
amount  they  received  last  year  as  com- 
pared to  the  prior  school  year,  much  has 
been  done  with  even  these  limited  funds^ 
Prior    to    the    availability    of    title    II 
monev,   the  book   collections   and  pro- 
grams of  existing  libraries  in  the  Phila- 
delphia school  district  were  grossly  in- 
adequate.  At   the   time,   there   was   an 
average  of  about  two  library  books  for 
each  child.  National  and  State  standards 
call  for  a  minimum  of  10  books  per  child. 
Even  though  these  schools  still  are  not 
up  to  standard,  through  the  assistance 
which  the  title  H  library  resources  pro- 
gram has  provided,  these  schools  have 
now  an  average  of  five  books  per  chi  d. 
In  addition,  title  II  funds  have  made  li- 
braries available  to  many  children  who 
had  never  even  been  in  one  before.  The 
accessibility  and  availability  of  a  wide 
range  of  instructional  materials,  so  es- 
sential to  the  needs  of  modern  educa- 
tion,   have    also    been    made    available 
through  the  programs. 

The  same  situation  has  occurred  in  tne 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  city. 
Four  years  ago,  the  city  nonprofit  private 
schools  were  seriously  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  librarj'  resources  in  its 
schools.  Through  the  title  n  programs, 
more  books  have  been  made  available, 
more  schools  now  have  access  to  books 
and  also  many  parents  have  volunteered 
their  time  to  help  staff  the  librarj'  facili- 
ties. For  the  first  time,  there  has  been  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  parents  to  con- 
tribute not  only  their  time  but  their  lun- 
ited  funds  so  that  additional  library  re- 
sources could  be  provided  in  addition  to 
those  which  the  limited  Federal  funds 


from  the  title  n  program  were  able  to 
provide.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
was  doing  its  part,  parents  reasoned  they 
should  do  theirs.  The  completely  inade- 
quate funding  level  for  this  program 
which  the  committee  bill  suggests  will, 
no  doubt,  cause  these  parents  to  lose 
faith  in  the  Federal  Government's  pledge 
to  help  those  who  help  themselves. 

On  the  matter  of  the  committee  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  funding  of  the 
program  of  assistance  for  school  districts 
with  concentrations  of  Federal  employ- 
ees, I  can  only  confess  that  once  again 
this  year,  as  I  have  been  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  been  com- 
pletely baffled  by  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  committee  with  re- 
spect   to    funding    the    portion    of    the 
program  which  pro\1des  some  reimburse- 
ment for  .school  districts  for  the  cost  of 
educating  youngsters  whose  parents  work 
on  Federal  installations.  If  the  amounts 
which  the  committee  has  suggested  are 
approved,  the  school  district  of  Philadel- 
phia  will   lose  about   $3 ''2   million.   No 
longer  under  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
we  are  now  considering,  will  any  money 
be  provided  to  the  school  district  for  the 
15  000   children   which   it  educates   be- 
cause their  parents  work  on  a  Federal 
installation  and  live  in  the  city.  The  im- 
pacted areas  program  is  one  of  the  least 
complicated  programs  of  educational  as- 
sistance which  we  have.  It  ought  to  be 
continued  in  operation  at  its  full  f undmg 
level    If  it  is  not.  I  fear  that  In  urban 
centers  throughout  the  Nation  there  will 
be  a  taxpayers'  revolt,  the  likes  of  which 
we  could  not  imagine.  If  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia loses  $3>i  million  from  its  gen- 
eral education  fund,  it  will  mean  addi- 
tional taxes  paid  by  my  constituents.  I 
believe  their  taxload  is  already  too  heavy, 
and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
they  do  not  have  to  shoulder  any  heavier 
burden. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  committee  bill,  but  I  will 
not  at  this  time.  Just  let  me  add  that  the 
administration  and  the  committee  have 
failed  miserably  to  fund  those  programs 
which  are  designed  to  return  something 
to  the  middle-income  taxpayers.  The  li- 
brary' resources  program,  the  impacted 
areas  program,  the  student  assistance 
programs,  the  higher  education  facilities 
construction  programs,  all  have  been  re- 
ported at  funding  levels  which  wnll  cause 
a  severe  dislocation  in  the  educational 
community  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
remain  on  the  fioor  today  and  act  when 
the  votes  are  counted  to  put  educatiori 
where  it  belongs,  as  our  highest  national 
priority. 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  mv  objections  to  the  proposed 
reductions  in  funds  for  education  and 
libraries.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  recommendations  to  eliminate 
monev  for  elementary  and  secondary 
librarv-  programs  under  title  H  of  the 
Elementary    and    Secondary-    Education 

Act. 

It  is  my  understanding  these  funds 
were  cut  last  year  by  nearly  50  percent 
in  many  cases  and  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  them  now  will  place  added 
financial  burdens  on  school  districts  al- 
ready   fighting    to    keep    from    bemg 
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swamped   by  the   tidal  wave  of  rising 
taxes  and  inflation. 

In  the  20th  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 20  pubhc  school  districts,  several 
of  them  in  urban  areas  where  municipal 
governments  also  are  forced  to  increase 
taxes  year  after  year. 

These  school  districts,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  nearlng  the  limit  of  their 
taxing  capacity,  still  must  plead  with 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  for 
more  funds  in  order  to  remain  competi- 
tive with  their  more  affluent  neighbors. 
The  money  is  vital  if  the  urban  districts 
are  to  attract  a  better  caliber  of  teachers 
and  Improve  existing  educational  pro- 
grams. 

These  districts  depend  on  State  and 
Federal  grants  if  they  are  to  furnish  the 
quality  of  education  demanded  by  the 
Constitution  and  deserved  by  the  child. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  this 
obligation  if  such  help  Is  cut  off.  This 
_.     results  in  a  heavier  financial  load  on  the 
_    distdcts  which  as  a  matter  of  course  must 
be  shouldered  by  the  individual  taxpayer. 
I  need  not  remind  you  gentlemen  of 
the   hue    and   cry    being   raised    today 
throughout  the  Nation  for  tax  relief.  The 
outcry  is  unprecedented.  I  am  sure  that 
each  of  you  has  received  as  I  have,  moun- 
tains  of  mail   calling   for   Congress   to 
institute  such  relief  and  quickly. 

I  fail  to  see  where  eliminating  the 
library  funds  will  help  the  taxpayer  In 
just  five  of  the  20  school  districts  in  my 
area,  the  funds  total  533,000.  I  realize 
that  this  Is  a  mere  pittance  when  com- 
pared to  other  expenditures  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  but  these  funds 
provide  educational  materials  for  32,000 
children  and  their  education  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars. 

I  might  also  point  out  the  school  en- 
rollment in  these  five  districts  does  not 
Include  another  6,000  parochial  students 
who  use  public  school  library  facilities 
I  have  checked  with  educators  in  these 
live  districts  and  they  have  expressed 
deep  concern  over  what  the  elimination 
of  these  funds  will  do  to  their  educa- 
tional programs. 

How  can  we  equip  our  children  for  the 
competitive  worid  of  tomorrow  when  we 
take  away  their  tools  of  knowledge  today' 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  House  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  pending  budget  appropriation  for 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  put- 
ting man  on  the  moon  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  aid  to  foreign  countries    but 
we  have  done  little  to  assure  that  all  of 
the  American  people  are  able  to  provide 
for  their  own  welfare.  We  have  recently 
allowed  the  schools  of  our  Nation  to  slow 
their  move  in  the  area  of  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools.  Let  us  not  also  al- 
low   our    Commissions    to    slow    their 
moves  toward  an  end  to  discrimination. 
As  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  and  the 
makers  of  laws  that  govern  all  our  citi- 
zens, we  have  failed  to  bring  all  our  citi- 
zens up  to  a  level  of  subsistence  and 
dignity  when  it  is  our  sworn  duty  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  by  doing  exactly 

The  minority  groups  of  this  Nation 


have  not  been  incorporated  into  any 
long-  or  short-range  involvement  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of  their  situ- 
ation, and  they  cannot  be  left  without 
any  solutions  to  their  problems. 

In  the  face  of  the  civil  disturbances 
during  the  past  few  years,  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  question 
as  to  our  responsibility.  We  must  now 
take  this  opportunity  to  let  America 
know  that  we  are  running  the  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  all  of  the  people. 

Welfare,  poor  education,  and  civil  dis- 
turbances all  contribute  to  the  continu- 
ing alienation  of  the  minorities  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  It  has 
cost  the  American  people  more  to  rim 
the  welfare  organization  than  it  would 
cost  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  EEOC 
in  ending  job  discrimination  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  heartbreaking  circum- 
stances responsible  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents. A  poor  education  only  contributes 
to  the  dejected  circumstances  of  mi- 
nority groups,  but  with  equal  job  oppor- 
tunity, the  poorly  educated  can  become 
a  functioning  part  of  our  society  instead 
of  an  economic  burden. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  discovered  that  many  minority 
group  Americans  feel  so  alienated  that 
they  can  only  resort  to  violence  as  a 
means  to  effect  the  response  from  the 
establishment  needed  to  resolve  griev- 
ances. 

Civil  unrest  is  part  and  parcel  of  this 
administration,  and  if  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  the 
minority  groups  in  the  country,  we  will 
find  ourselves  using  nerve  gas  instead 
of  tear  gas  in  order  to  stop  civil  disturb- 
ances. We  must  now  abolish  even  the 
need  for  tear  gas,  for  we  have  other  solu- 
tions if  we  will  use  them. 

Let  us  move  forward  together.  Let  us 
be  part  of  the  solution  and  not  part  of 
the  problem.  I  urge  you  to  endorse  the 
EEOC  budget  proposal  and  make  a  con- 
crete step  toward  ending  discrimination 
in  employment.  Then  we  may  say  in 
truth  that  we  are  moving  the  country 
forward  together. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  debate  today  will  naturally  center 
around  the  question  of  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment's  adequate  and  responsible  level 
of  funding  for  public  education  through- 
out the  United  States,  I  want,  at  this 
time,  to  raise  the  question  of  our  Federal 
commitment  toward  programs  to  allevi- 
ate the  incidence  of  the  lifelong  burden 
of  mental  retardation. 

My  home  State  of  New  Jersey  has  a 
mental  retardation  planning  board  that 
has  the  special  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating local,  State,  and  National  pro- 
grams that  affect  all  mental  retardates 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment toward  helping  local  and  State 
efforts  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
has  only  recenUy  been  recognized. 

In  fact,  money  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  retarded  first  became 
available  in  1965,  and  staffing  funds  were 
first  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1968  and 
the  first  appropriation  of  $8.3  million 
was  only  released  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  believe  it  is  factually  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government's  interest  and  re- 
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sponsiblllty  In  offering  aid  and  assist- 
ance  to  local  and  State  program  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
has  been  developed  late  in  time  and 
short  in  cash.  With  that  background  in 
mind,  I  would  like  to  unequivocably 
state  that  the  Nixon  budget,  instead  of 
making  up  for  lost  ground,  carries  u.s 
back  to  the  day  when  a  national  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  mental  retardates  was 
only  a  dream. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principal,  the  concept  that  our  ap- 
propriation for  educational  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  ought  to  match  the 
original  authorization.  I  view  measures 
relating  to  these  subjects  as  items  of 
highest  domestic  priority.  I  want  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  a  simple  statement 
of  hope  that  this  Congress  will  not  re- 
nege on  its  fiowerj'  rhetoric  of  yeans 
passed,  and  yet  its  very  practical  out- 
look of  what  is  best  for  the  American 
public  by  appropriating  the  maximum 
amount  of  funds  for  education  and  so- 
cial rehabilitation. 

This,  of  all  times,  is  not  the  time  to 
lose  heart.  Without  bbjection,  I  would 
like  to  enclose  a  statement  from  the 
Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey: 
Statement  of  the  Mental  Retardatio.n 
Planning  Board  of  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey 

The  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  wishes  to  express 
Its  concern  regarding  the  serious  retrench- 
ment at  the  federal  level  of  programs  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  proposed  budget  for 
the  Division  of  Mental  Retardation  In  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service,  of  the  Us 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare illustrates  the  situation.  The  requested 
FY  1970  budget  totaU  $39,129,000  compared 
with  the  FY  1969  estimated  budget  of  $44,- 
569,085,  a  decrease  of  $5,440,085.  In  addition 
only  $33,629,000  of  the  $39,129,000  represents 
new  monies,  the  balance  being  transferred 
and  imobllgated  funds  which  are  being  for- 
warded. 

This  budget  decrease  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  state  and  local  program  devel- 
opment In  the  field  of  Mental  Retardation. 
The  policy  determlnaUons  Implicit  In  these 
budget  reductions  represent  a  great  weaken- 
ing of  Federal  commitment  towards  support 
of  essential  research  and  services  for  re- 
tarded persons  and  their  families.  If  we 
allow  this  to  go  unnoticed  we  would  not  be 
fulfilling  our  responsibility  as  members  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board  to 
both  the  providers  and  consumers  of  mental 
retardation  services. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board 
finds  the  retrenchment  in  programs  and 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  FY 
1970  federal  budget  recommendations  imten- 
able.  The  Board  seeJts  to  make  the  drastic 
effects  of  this  proposed  austerity  perfectly 
clear,  and  particularly  the  disparity  between 
the  appropriation  request  and  the  actual 
amount  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board 
believes  that  the  FY  1970  budget  recommen- 
dations constitute  a  monumental  danger  to 
the  continuation  and  improvement  of  serv- 
ices to  the  retarded  and  their  famlUes.  The 
Board  urges  that  all  action  necessary  to  re- 
^•erse  the  reduction  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices be  talcen  so  that  our  commitment  to 
the  human  and  civil  rights  of  the  retarded 
may  be  more  fully  realized. 
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Under  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
construction  Act,  as  amended,  grants  are 
allowed  for  both  the  construction  at  facili- 
ties and  for  initial  staffing  with  professional 
and  technical  personnel.  Money  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  retarded  first 
became  available  in  1965,  for  which  the  full 
authorized  amount  of  $10  million  was  ap- 
propriated and  released.  As  of  December  31, 
1968,  242  projects  had  been  funded  nation- 
ally. Of  these,  55  projects  are  completed  and 
in  operation,  101  are  under  construction  ar.d 
86  projects  have  been  approved  and  are  now 
in  the  architectural  planning  stage.  Esti- 
mated total  cost  of  these  projects  is  $143.5 
million  and  the  estimated  Federal  share  is 
$43.3  million. 

The  federal  authorizations  for  this  con- 
struction program  through  FY  1969  total 
$97  5  million.  However,  only  $61.5  million 
has  been  appropriated  of  which  only  $5.5 
million  will  remain  to  be  obligated  In  1969- 
70  the  lowest  carry  over  of  any  year  to  date. 
The  Nixon  Administration  budget  request 
for  new  construction  money  for  the  period 
1969-71  is  only  $8  million  (tbe  lowest  ap- 
propriation to  date)  against  an  authoriza- 
tion for  $50  million  for  1970. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board 
sees  in  the  following  summary  of  budget 
figures  (in  millions  of  dollars,  rounded)  an 
erosion  of  the  once-firm  federal  commitment 
to  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded : 


Construction 


1967       1«8       1969         1970 


'%r.undT'^^"'^-..  »15.0     mo      130.0       J50.0 

Tp-rn."'""'''..-  15.0        15.0         6.0           8.0 
Appropriation  enacted  by 

Congress  before  cutback.      15.0       18.0         6.0 

*'~A^"'^'"'-'.'"'-'.-  15.0       12.0       12-0          80 

Carried"over  irom  pie-  ,           55 

viousyear - H-?       12.6       H-S        ' '  •  = 

Transferred  from  mental  „ 

health.... 3.3         3.6       "2.0  

Actually  obligated  includ- 

tSf.".'.T.''."."^'-''"'l-      15.7       16.7     '20.5 


1  Estimated  May  1,  1%9. 
3  Estimated. 

The  1970  budget  request  for  construction 
funds,  then,  totals  $13.5  million  ($8  mllUon 
requested  plus  $5.5  carry-over)  compared 
with  the  1969  figure  of  $18  mUUon,  a  decrease 
of  $4.5  million.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  federal  ofBclals  estimate  1,500,000  re- 
tarded persons  nationally  need  facilities  and 
services  not  presently  available  to  them! 

Construction  grants  are  made  on  a  for- 
mula basis,  with  a  matching  formula  of 
approximately  60%  local  and  40%  fed- 
eral funding.  The  following  table  records 
the  federal  funds  authorized  and  the  funds 
actually  made  available  to  New  Jersey  to 
date  for  construction  under  the  amended 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act: 


Funds 
authorized 

Funds  actually 
made  available 

Fiscal  year: 

1968          

J859.723 

J328.075 

1%9        

863.800 

330. 780 

1970 

1,439,667 

195.564 

Total          

3,163,190 

854,419 

APPENDIX 

The  following  data  are  appended  to  high- 
light the  current  crisis : 


On  the  basis  of  the  federal  commitment 
to  participate  In  the  development  of  com- 
munity facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
New  Jersey  designed  a  programmed  plan  for 
21  county  day  care  centers  and  other  com- 
muiUty  faculties  which  proved  so  attractive 
that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  voted  in  the 
Fall  of  1968  to  Invest  $5  mllUon  of  their  own 
capital   m  this   construction   program.   The 


people  of  New  Jersey,  then,  have  earmarked 
$5  million,  some  portion  of  which  would  be 
their  60%  matching  funds.  The  federal 
funds  now  proposed  to  match  the  $5  million 
total  $864,419  (not  40^;  but  16%  )  !  The  pro- 
posed federal  retrenchment  for  FY  70  means 
instead  of  the  $1,439,667  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, New  Jersey  is  confronted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  $195,564.  The  total  funds  made  avail- 
able, then,  for  FY  68,  69  and  70  are  less  than 
the  authorization  by  Congress  for  FY  68. 

This  erosion  of  federal  commitment  Is  not 
only  a  grievous  reversal  of  pledges  to  the  re- 
tarded, but  may  make  Impossible  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  program  to  which  the 
populace  has  dedicated  $5  million.  To  suffer 
this  shrinkage  is  not  only  to  outrage  the  re- 
tarded and  their  families  and  to  embarrass 
State  officials  who  carried  this  program  to 
the  people,  but  it  Is  to  call  Into  question  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  a  federal  commit- 
ment It  should  be  carefully  remembered 
that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  Invested 
$33  million  In  Institutionalized  construction 
in  the  past  5  years.  In  May  1964  there  were 
1357  retardates  walt-llsted  for  admission  to 
a  State  institution.  So  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  built  the  Woodbrldge  State  School  and 
the  Hunterdon  State  School.  And  this  May 
1969  there  were  1203  retardates  on  an  in- 
stitutional waiting-list  and  516  retardates 
additionally  are  privately  placed  on  a  pur- 
chase-of-care  basis.  The  pec^le  of  New  Jer- 
sey believe  thev  are  meeting  their  commit- 
ment to  the  mentally  retarded  and  their 
families.  Where  is  the  federal  response? 

The  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board 
views  as  critical  that : 

(1)  Appropriations  requested  for  con- 
struction in  Fiscal  Years  1968.  1969,  and  1970, 
have  fallen  far  below  authorizations  which  in 
turn  have  run  well  below  need  as  esUmated 
by  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion in   1962. 

(2)  Since  allotments  are  made  among  the 
States,  with  a  requirement  that  no  State  re- 
ceive less  than  $100,000  a  year,  the  first  $5 
million  appropriated  is  absorbed  in  meeting 
this  requirement,  making  the  allotments  to 
the  larger  states  disproportionately  small. 

(3)  Since  the  construction  funds  are  avail- 
able for  a  two-year  period  many  States  en- 
cumber a  significant  portion  of  their  allot- 
ments in  the  second  year  of  availability  of 
the  funds.  In  FY  1968,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  did  not  release  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated in  the  year  of  appropriation.  As 
a  result  the  "carry  over"  funds  from  the  first 
vear  coupled  with  the  appropriation  for  that 
Vear  make  it  appear  that  a  substanUal 
kmount  of  funds  are  available.  This  tends  to 
create  an  impression  of  higher  cumulative 
expenditures  than  has,  in  fact,  been  made. 
For  example,  the  1970  budget  appendix  shows 
$18  million  to  be  obligated  in  FY  1969  and 
$13  5  million  for  1970.  However,  the  appro- 
priation for  FY  1969  Is  $12  million  with  $ir5 
million  carried  over  from  FY  1968.  The  FY 
1970  budget  requests  an  appropriation  of  $60 
mUllon  with  an  estimated  $5.5  million  to  be 
carried  over  from  FY  1969. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Faculties  Con- 
struction Act,  as  amended,  also  makes  grants 
for  the  initial  staffing  of  facilities  with  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel. 

The  staffing  funds  were  first  authorized  in 
FY  1968  and  the  first  appropriation  ($8.3 
miUion  against  $10  miUion  authorized)  was 
released  for  FY  1969.  As  of  May  1969.  285 
applications  had  been  received,  requesting 
Federal  funds  In  the  total  amount  of  $14.4 
million  for  the  initial  year. 

The  Nixon  Administration  revisions  did  not 
aflect  the  Johnson  Administration  budget  for 
staffing  for  FY  1970,  i.e.,  requests  are  for  $5 
million  for  nev  staffing  grants,  and  $7  million 
for  the  second-vear  continuation  of  grants 
initiated  in  1969  when  New  Jersey  received 
$251  459.  Bv  contrast,  the  original  authort2a- 
tion  for  FY  1970  for  new  grants  is  $14  million; 
the   oppropriatton   requested  is   $5   million. 


This  request  represents  a  decrease  of  $3  mU- 
llon from  last  year  for  new  programs.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  these  monies  will,  in  no 
way,  meet  the  needs  of  the  50  states.  The 
budget  figures  (in  million  of  dollars,  round- 
ed)  for  the  staffing  program  are  as  follows: 


Staffing 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Appropriation  authorized 
(new  grants  only)  ..     .. 

Appropriation  requested 
(new  giant?  only) 

(') 

(') 
(') 

V 
0 

$10 

8 
(') 

J14 

5 

7 

1  Not  available. 

To  propose  to  reduce  further  funds  for 
staffing  is  to  make  ludicrous  this  compo- 
nent of  the  program.  As  stated  above.  New 
Jersey  received  $251,459  in  1969-70  staffing 
grants.  The  FY69  operating  budget  of  the 
community  facilities  for  the  retarded  con- 
structed in  New  Jersey  over  the  past  two 
years  was  $882,078  and  $1,220,300  has  been 
budgeted  for  FY70.  It  Is  seriously  doubted 
that  the  $200,000  New  Jersey  would  receive 
under  the  proposed  FY70  budget  would  cover 
the  cost  of  administering  the  new  facilities 
for  the  retarded  for  the  construction  of 
which  the  people  of  New  Jersey  voted  $30.1 
million  of  its  own  capital  in  the  1968  bond  is- 
sue appro**6. 

The     prlfosed     FY70     budget     will     also 
sharply  penaUze  New  Jersey  under  the  Uni- 
versity-Affiliated  Facilities  construction  pro- 
gram. The  Medical  School  of  Rutgers,  The 
State  University  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion to  construct  a  Mental  Retardation  Diag- 
nostic and  Evaluation  Center  (as  part  of  the 
Rutgers  Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  develop- 
ing Rutgers  Unlversltv  Medical  Onter)   un- 
der Part  B,  Title  I,  P.L.  88-164.  The  projected 
cost  of  the  Diagnostic  and  Evaluation  Center 
is  $1.6  million,  of  which  $1.2  Is  sought  from 
federal  sources,  and  $.4  mlUlon  wlU  be  Rut- 
gers-provided.  In  the  proposed  FY70.  federal 
budget  there  is  no  request  for  construction 
of   Vniversity-AffiUated   Facilities,  compared 
with  a  1969  funding  esttmate  of  $9.1  miUlon! 
The   MenUl   Retardation   Planning  Board 
finds  the   federal   retrenchment,   particular- 
ized in  the  foregoing  Instances,  spread  across 
all  FY  70  budget  requests  for  programs  and 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  their 
families  This  retrenchment  Is  found  In  pro- 
gram areas  such  as:  Residential  Care  of  the 
Mentally   Retarded;    Training   of    Personnel 
for  the  Service  of  the  Retarded:  Vocational 
Rehabilitation;   Special  Education. 

Even  in  the  Research  area,  where  the 
$126  000  requested  for  FY  70  does  not  differ 
from  the  1968  and  1969  budget  figures,  the 
Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board  is  gravely 
cencerned.  It  recognizes  that  these  monies 
can  fund  onlv  three  research  grants  through- 
out the  nation  and  that,  to  date,  very  little 
research  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  social 
and  behavioral  research  or  on  the  evaluation 
of  existing  programs.  The  Mental  ReUrda- 
tion  Planning  Board  gives  applied  research 
a  high  prioritv  and  considers  $126,000  for 
support  of  critical  social,  behavioral  research 
and    program    evaluation   as    totally    inade- 

''"'The  Mental  Retardation  Planning  Board 
of  New  Jersey  finds  the  reductions  m  the 
proposed  FY  70  budget  for  programs  and 
Lrvlces  for  the  retarded  and  their  ffm'l  f 
less  than  responsible  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous. In  keeping  with  its  manda^.  the 
Board  so  alerts  its  publics  among  whom  it 
importantly  numbers  its  legislative  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired.  The 
lime  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  lime. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  having  expired,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OrncE  OF  THE  Solicitor 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Offlce  ot 
the  Solicitor,  »5,978.0OO.  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $144,000  to  be  derived  from  the 
Employment  Security  Administration  ac- 
count,  Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 

One  hundred  and  seven  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

To  carry  out  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
provisions  of  section  48(h)  ( 12)  (C)  (11)  of 
r?no  ^'*''^"'  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (80  Stat 
1008,  L5J2I,  Including  hire,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  aircraft,  $93,800,000. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia    Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  tflllast  word 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2   million  from   the   budgeted 
funds  for  air  pollution  activities.  In  the 
context   of   appropriations   for   health- 
related  programs,  funds  earmarked  for 
air  pollution  research  and  control  have 
special  significance.  Everv  dollar  the  Na- 
tion invests  in  finding  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  is  an  investment 
in  preventive  medicine,  because  improve- 
ments in  the  control  of  air  pollution  ulti- 
mately will  reduce  illness  and  death  from 
chronic  diseases  associated  with  exposure 
to  polluted  air.  Thus,  a  dollar  invested  in 
seeking   solutions   to   the  air   polluUon 
problem  may  save  the  Nation  many  dol- 
lars in  expenditures  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  chronic  disease  victims  not 
to  mention  the  savings  that  will  accrue 
from  keeping  people  healthy  and  pro- 

I  note  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  recommended  that  the  pro- 
posed $2  million  reduction  be  taken  out 
of  funds  for  air  pollution  research  and 
developnient  activities.  I  am  informed 
b.v    the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 

rl°.nW^"'^  ^^^^^"^  "'^^  ^his  cutback  will 
result  in  a  delay  in  the  development  of  a 
process  for  reducing  the  sulfur  content  of 
coal.    Representing    the    largest    coal- 
producing  State  in  the  Union.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  important  work  which 
needs  to  be  done.  This  particular  process 
would  be  of  substantial  value  in  tKa^ 
tion  s  effort  to  control  sulfur  oxides  pol- 
lution. It  would  help  to  make  low-suJfur 
coal  available  to  fuel  users  whose  facili- 
ties are  not  suited  to  other  means  of 

Thir^thT^'^  "^'  '"^'"^  '^'^''  P^'Slem 
MH  ;i    \^'"°*'^^^  ''■^"^'^  have  the  two- 

ise  of  f'r^^^^^  °^.  P^™"«ng  continued 
use  of  the  Nation's  coal  resources  while 

clSn/rTir''"'"'    ^°    P'""^^^^    ^^-^^ 
In  summary,  restoration  of  the  $2  mil- 

ir  ZT'^  ^'  ^  '^^'■^^^"  ^'•^"^  ^oretZn 
one  standpoint.  It  is  a  bargain  that  I 
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believe  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  pass  up.  Accordingly,  I  hope 
that  these  funds  wUI  be  restored  to  the 
budget  for  air  pollution  activities 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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NATIONAL    CANCER    INSTIT0TE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  title 
e^8o';725,oV  "'''  ''"'""^  ''''''''  ^"'^  *^'^ 


AMENDMFNT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
18,    line    13,    strike    out    •'$180,725,000"    and 
insert  '$185,149,500". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  restore  the  appropriations 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  last 
year's  level.  I  would  like  to  offer  amend- 
ments that  would  continue  those  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 
One  hundred  Members  are  present   a 
quoi-um. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized in  support  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  all  the  funds  in  the 
budget  requested  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Cancer,  but  the  budget  for 
the  National  Institute  for  Cancer  Is 
ridiculous.  It  provides  less  funds  than 
were  provided  last  year  and  the  Institute 
IS  more  active.  The  Nixon  budget  is  woe- 
fully inadequate. 

The  budget  for  this  Institute  is  ap- 
proximately $6  million  below  the  appro- 
priation for  last  year.  And  that  appro- 
priation for  last  year  is  below  the  budget 
for  the  Institute  for  the  previous  vear 
We  keep  going  down  year  by  year  in  the 
appropriations  not  only  for  the  Institute 
for  Cancer  but  for  all  of  these  Institutes. 
Does  It  make  sense  to  cut  back  the 
appropriations  for  a  National  Institute 
tnat  IS  domg  a  good  job? 

If  Members  wiU  look  at  the  report  on 
page  15.  they  wiU  find  the  committee 
statement  that  the  Institutes  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job.  It  wants  the  NIH  to 
brag  a  bit  about  themselves.  It  says: 
The  Committee  has  found  NIH  spokesmen 

clTaTfoVT''''^  restrained  in  claiming 
credit  for  the  research  accomplishments  of 
i!,H^w^"^^i;  "^^  reticence  does  both  NiH 
and  the  medical  research  community  a  serious 

the  high  dividends  paid  by  investment  in 
research  must  be  well -advertised  if  it*  sun- 
port  IS  to  compete  successfully  with  other 
urgent  demands  on  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Institutes  are  doing 
a  remarkable  job  and  it  is  incredible  to 
me  that  the  committee  should  cut  the 
budget  for  in  effect  that  is  what  is  being 
done  Do  I  have  to  recite  the  achieve- 
ments  already   gained?   New   advance- 

IIJ?H  «^/i^  1"^^^  '^^^^  '"ade  in  research 
in  the  field  of  cancer  have  been  demon- 

10"^^/,""®  ^"'^  ^^^"^-  There  was  the 
Pap  test  for  women,  which  reduced  dras- 
tically cancer  of  the  cervix.  Skin  cancers 
have  been  treated.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  breakthrough  in  chemotherapy  yet 


in  this  bill  vote  "no  confidence"  in  the 
Cancer  Institute. 

Can  one  image  what  this  budget  would 
have  been  like  had  the  predecessor  to  our 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  still  been  in 
offlce?  I  have  great  respect  for  my  friend 
Mr.  Flood,  who  is  chainnan  of  this  sub- 
committee. He  does  a  very  good  job  But 
when  I  think  of  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill.  I  remember  the  great  Congressman 
from  Rhode  Island,  John  Fogarty    We 
all    recall   his    fights    on    this   floor   to 
provide  funds  for  the  Nation's  health 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  were 
built  by  his  eloquence,  his  sincerity  and 
his  integrity.  It  was  he  who  fashioned 
this  remarkable  institution.   It  was  he 
who   fought    through    the    House,    with 
your  support,  the  research  money  that 
inaugurated  a  new  concept  of  research 
a  massive  effort  to  eradicate  the  kilUng 
and  crippling  diseases  that  plague  man- 
kind. Restoring  adequate  funds  to  carry 
on  this  fight  would  be  a  realistic  tribute 
to  oui-  late  beloved  friend,  John  Fogarty 
There  is  no  reason  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams back.  We  must  vote  our  confidence 
in  these  institutions  by  voting  at  least 
the  same  level  of  appropriations  they  had 
last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  House 
support  my  amendment 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

I  remind  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  about  the  Cancer  Institute  If 
there  is  anyone  in  this  room  who  knows 
more  about  cancer  than  I  do,  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  him.  Can  you  imagine 
me  being  a  party  to  damaging,  retarding 
injuring,  or  casting  a  shadow  upon  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  treatment  or 
research  on  the  killer  cancer'  Me'  That 
is  nonsense. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration and  the  emphasis  of  the  Nixon 
administration  has  now  been  placed  upon 
dehvenng  service,  taking  the  research 
and  putting  it  at  the  bedside  of  the  per- 
son who  needs  that  treatment.  So  there 
have  been  some  small  reductions  in  these 
research  activities. 

However,  let  me  remind  you  that  there 
IS  $180,725,000  for  research,  and  related 
activities,  in  cancer  now.  This  commit- 
tee, led  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  no  circumstances,  would 
permit  anything  drastic  to  happen  to  re- 
search in  cancer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment and  suggest  and  hope  it  wiU  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TTERNAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 
One  hundred  and  seven  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  on  his  fine  statement  with  regard 
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to  John  Fogarty  whom  I  succeeded  in 
Congress.  ,         _„ 

I  support  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Yates)  In  his  efforts  to  restore  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  the  level  of  spending 
at  which  they  are  this  year.  I  am  sure 
the  committee  will  support  them  in  their 

efforts.  .„  ^. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  years 
ago  when  the  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Cancer  was  under 
attack,  John  Fogarty  defended  that  ap- 
propration  in  eloquent  speech  in  which 
he  said: 

I  do  not  know  how  much  we  have  expended 
on  cancer  research.  I  do  not  care.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  $100  million  or  $3  billion, 
but  11  any  part  of  that  was  a  help  in  finding 
this  new  technique  in  diagnosing  cancer  in 
a  stage  early  enough  to  cure  100  percent  of 
cancer  of  the  c«rvlx  in  women,  every  dime 
that  we  have  expended  has  been  well  ex- 
pended by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Sidnev  Parber,  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Boston  also  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. He  Is  an  outstanding  expert,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  In  the  world,  in  the  Held 
of  leukemia  which  is  cancer  of  the  blood- 
stream, especially  In  children.  He  was  the 
man  who  pioneered  in  the  use  of  antlfoltc 
compounds  in  the  treatment  of  leukemia.  He 
has  Msed  these  compounds  to  treat  one  boy 
since  1947.  He  discovered  their  use  in  Boston, 
with  the  help  of  funds  from  this  appropria- 
tion, If  you  please.  As  a  result  of  that  dis- 
covery, for  the  first  time  In  medical  history 
a  young  boy  afflicted  with  acute  leukemia 
Is  still  living  after  10  years.  How  much  is  his 
life  worth?  I  do  not  know,  but  to  me  it  is 
worth  every  dime  we  have  put  into  these 
programs  over  the  past  10  years. 

The  Institutes  stand  as  a  living  memo- 
rial to  the  greatness  of  John  Fogarty. 
They  will  continue  to  be  dynamic,  con- 
structive organizations  so  long  as 
adequate  appropriations  support  its  re- 
search efforts.  Without  funds,  the  Insti- 
tutes must  wither.  The  research  teams 
built  up  so  painstakingly  over  the  years 
must  be  disbanded  and  their  work  dis- 
rupted. The  tendency  now  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  retrenchment,  rather  than  ad- 
vancement. That  must  be  checked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  move  back- 
ward. I  am  asking  $6  million  in  my 
amendment  to  bring  the  level  of 
cancer  research  to  the  same  level  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  as  it  is  for  this  fis- 
cal year.  The  Institute  for  Cancer  is  do- 
ing outstanding  work.  Tlie  committee 
agrees  but  unfortunately  it  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  cut  the  funds. 

I  think  that  this  House  ought  to  vote 
its  encouragement  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  by  at  least  placing  it  at 
the  same  level  as  It  has  been  for  this 
current  year.  I  hope  the  members  of  the 
Committee  will  sustain  my  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  78. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 


man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Yates  and 
Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  again  di\ided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 

59,  noes  91. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  HEART  INSTITUTE 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  carry  out  title  IV.  part  B,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $160,513,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  intended  to  offer 
other  amend:.ients  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  other  National  In- 
stitutes which  suffered  reduced  appro- 
priations but  In  view  of  the  action  just 
taken  by  the  House  I  have  dscided  not  to 
offer  them.  I  believe  their  level  of  fundmg 
should  at  least  be  equal  to  this  fiscal 
year's  level  but  I  do  not  think  the  House 
is  in  a  mood  to  increase  *.he  appropri- 
ations. ,    ,      .,,        J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HEALTH    MANPOWER 

To  carrv  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided, 'sections  301,  306,  309,  311,  title 
VII  and  title  VlII  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice '  Act  $218,021,000:  Provided.  That  the 
amount  available  for  scholarship  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
under  such  tlUe  VIII  shall  Include,  In  ad- 
dition to  funds  appropriated  herein,  funds 
appropriated  for  nursing  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme 
30.  1969,  but  not  allotted  to  States  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     RETO     OF     NEW 
YORK 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York-  On  page  21,  line  8,  after  "Public  Health 
Service  Act,"  strike  out  "$218,021,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$232,821,000". 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  budget  request  for  loans  to  medical 
students  under  the  health  professions 
student  loan  fund  is  almost  50  percent 
below  the  money  available  last  year.  Tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal >  and  I  are  jointly  offering  this 
amendment  on  page  21.  line  8,  to  strike 
out  the  figure  of  S218  million,  and  to  m- 
sert  S232  million. 

This  amendment  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional 814,800,000  for  loans  to  medical 
students  under  the  Health  Professions 
Student  Loan  Fund— part  C,  title  VII, 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  appropriation  must  be  increased 
by  this  laree  an  amount  for  two  reasons. 
Fhst  the  need  for  loan  funds  is  already 
far  outrunning  the  money  available. 
There  are  100  medical  schools  in  this 
counti-y  with  a  total  enrollment  of  34,- 
018  The  schools  have  requested  a  total 
of  $20,983,026  for  loans  for  this  fiscal 
year.  The  budget  allots  $7,924,353  of  that 
requeet.  This  is  just  about  half  of  what 
was  available  last  year  and  about  one- 
third  of  what  is  needed  to  insure  that 
enrolled  students  and  new  students  will 
be  able  to  continue  or  begin  their  medi- 
cal education.  Some  23,000  students  re- 
ceived loans  last  year  and  if  the  appro- 


priation is  not  increased,  many  thou- 
sands will  have  to  drop  out  or  not  enroll 
at  all  because  of  terminated  or  reduced 
loans. 

The  additional  $14,800,000  would 
maintain  support  to  schools  previously 
participating  in  this  program  at  the 
1969  level:  pro\-ide  support  for  new 
schools  entering  the  program  for  the 
first  time:  and  allow  for  expanding  en- 
rollments of  continuing  schools,  particu- 
larly for  needs  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents being  admitted  to  first  year  classes 
A  total  of  $17,943,353  would  then  be 
available  for  the  loan  progrpm. 

Tlie  second  reason  that  the  appropri- 
ation must  be  increased  is  that  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  directs  that 
the  increase  in  scholarships  for  health 
professions  students— about  half  of 
whom  are  medical  students— be  trans- 
ferred to  the  loan  program.  For  several 
reasons,  I  believe  it  most  unwise  to  do 
this  and,  while  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation under  which  this  bill  is  presented 
does  not  make  It  possible  to  amend  the 
bill  in  this  regard  as  this  item  does  not 
appear  in  the  bill  itself,  the  legislative 
history  of  this  amendment  will  show  that 
the  loan  fund  appropriation  is  increased 
by  sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  scholar- 
ship moneys  not  to  be  transferred,  there- 
by leaving  the  scholarships  at  the  same 
level  as  the  budget  requested. 

The  scholarship  funds  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred, first  of  all,  because  the  awards 
have  already  been  made  for  the  new 
school  year.  We  are,  in  effect,  directing 
medical  schools  to  tell  students  who  are 
counting  on  scholarships  that  what  they 
were  told  last  month  must  be  rescinded. 
Tills  is  an  uncon.scionable  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  Second, 
these  scholarship  funds  are  needed  to 
give  such  aid  to  all  four  classes  of  stu- 
dents. Until  fiscal  year  1970.  only  three 
classes  were  covered.  With  the  Increase 
of  $4,781,000  that  the  budget  requested 
for  this  fiscal  year,  the  fourth  class  would 
also  be  covered  as  intended  in  the  basic 
legislation. 

The  administration  had  hoped  that  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  would  be  able  to 
assist    many    medical    students    whose 
health  professions  loans  would  be  re- 
duced or  terminated.  That  hope  has  un- 
fortunately not  proven  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  funds  because  the  tight  credit 
market  is  making  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  any  students  to  get  loans  under  this 
program  and  because  the  reduction  in 
loan  funds  was  made  known  to  medical 
schools  only  earlier  this  month— some  6 
weeks  before  the  new  school  term  begins. 
■Whatever  guaranteed  loans  might  have 
been   available   have   long   since   disap- 
peared, and  medical  students  are  left  but 
a  short  time  before  school  begins  with  no 
source  of  support. 

The  Department  of  HEW  estimates 
that  we  need  52.000  more  physicians  right 
now.  and  that  by  1976  we  will  still  need 
41 000.  Our  100  medical  schools  now 
produce  about  8.500  graduates  a  year— 
clearly  an  insufficient  number.  The  ad- 
ministration, in  its  budget  request,  indi- 
cated its  interest  in  encouraging  the 
physician  augmentation  program  in  or- 
der to  produce  some  4,000  additional  doc- 
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tors  by  1973.  This  is  indeed  a  laudatory 
objective  but  I  cannot  understand  the 
logic  in  financing  this  program  by  tak- 
ing $5  million  from  the  funds  allotted  to 
medical  student  loans,  as  the  report  di- 
rects on  page  30.  Frankly,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  it  is  proposed  that  these 
additional  medical  students— not  to 
speak  of  present  medical  students— are 
to  finance  their  education  if  the  loan 
funds  are  reduced. 

Many    students    have    expressed    elo- 
quently the  hardships  they  are  under- 
going  to  finance   their  medical  educa- 
tions, and  the  greatest  deprivation,  if  not 
termination  of  their  careers,  that  will 
ensue  from  a  reduction  in  loan  funds 
Such  a  situation  will  surely  not  close  the 
gap  between  the  number  of  physicians 
this  Nation  needs  and  the  number  we  are 
now  educating.   It   is  simply   the  most 
shortsighted  and  cheap  sort  of  economy 
to  cut  in  half   the  funds   that  enable 
potential  physicians  to  be  trained. 
-  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  thi*-point  a  paragraph  from  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Dr.  Harry  Gordon 
dean  of  the  Albeit  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  in  New  York,  and  a  table  of 
the  appropriation  history  of  medical  stu- 
dent loan  funds.  Dr.  Gordon  writes: 

Ic  Is  appalling  that  the  Federal  and  State 
aovernments  have  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  minority  group  students  unable 
to  support  their  education  and  an  expand- 
ing number  of  students  from  low  and  middle 
Income  families  who  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  attend  medical  schools.  At  a  time 
When  we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
?u^  ^uV^^'y  understaffed  medical  services, 
this  Will  have  a  socially  undesirable  effect  on 
our  recriiitlng  policies  for  health  expansion 


MEDICAL  STUDENT  LOANS 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Number  of  medical 
schools .  93 

Enrollment 34  013 

Medical  schools  re- 
quest for  loan 

.  '""ds 116.885,425 

Appropriation. J14,  736  357 

Students  receiving 
'O'ns 23,255 


98 
35.962 


J19,  030.  340 
JI4.240,726 


23,000 


100 
37,  558 

$20,  983,  026 
J7, 924, 353 

(■) 


■  Not  available. 

Source:  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  belabor  the 
figures  except  to  say  when  our  Nation  is 
able  to  send  men  to  the  moon  and  make 
such  a  magnificent  achievement  as  that 
this  IS  hardly  the  time  to  cut  back  ori 
needed  scholarships  and  loans  for  our 
doctors,  especially  since  there  is  a  short- 
age of  doctors  throughout  the  country 
It  IS  time  to  keep  faith  with  our  medi- 
cal students.  I  would  urge  the  House  to 
add    these    rather    modest,    additional 
funds  to  the  bill  so  that  medical  students 
will  be  able  to  complete  their  courses  and 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  faith  with  those 
who  are  trying  to  become  doctors  and 
serve  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  'in 
almost  every  medical  school  of  this  coun- 
try and  m  thousands  of  homes  of  med- 
ical students,  basic  decisions  about 
future  doctors  ar^  being  made  today  and 
throughout  this  summer.  It  is  now  less 
than  2  months  Jbefore  medical  schools 


resume  for  the  1969-70  year.  Yet  many 
students,  and  their  schools,  do  not  yet 
know  how  they  wiU  finance  next  year's 
schooling.. 

This  situation  results  from  several  un- 
usual factors  which  aflfect  medical  edu- 
cation. First,  training  for  medicine  is  an 
arduous,  lengthy,  and  very  expensive  un- 
dertaking. Second,  doctors,  once  trained 
are  very  well  paid.  Third,  scholarship 
and  loan  aid  for  medical  students  has 
always  been  very  limited  because  both 
private  and  public  sources  have  been  un- 
derstandably, though  regrettably,  reluc- 
tant to  help  students  who  eventually  will 
earn  handsome  incomes. 

These   factors   in   turn   contribute   to 
several  serious  problems  in  providing  the 
medical  care  our  country  needs  and  de- 
serves. Physician  production  has  fallen 
mcreasmgly  short  of  our  requirements. 
The  doctors  we  do  produce  are  selected 
from  a  too-narrow  economic  and  social 
segment  of  our  population.   Too  many 
doctors'  sons  become  doctors.  Social  at- 
titudes of  medical  care  as  a  privilege  of 
the  sanctity  of  fee-for-service  as  the  only 
way  of  providing  medical  care  and  sim- 
ilar narrow  values  t€nd  to  become  per- 
petuated in  each  successive  generation 
of  doctors  because  of  the  selection  proc- 
ess for  medical  schools. 

To  face  these  problems,  Congress 
gradually  undertook  programs  both  to 
increase  physician  production  and  to 
provide  for  more  scholarship  and  loan 
programs  for  a  wider  variety  of  medi- 
cal students.  These  programs,  and  these 
students  are  in  a  situation  today  which 
borders  on  desperation. 

The  administration  seriously  underes- 
timated the  results  of  attempting  to  econ- 
omize on  medical  student  loan  funds. 
Under  this  misimderstanding,  a  funding 
was  proposed  for  these  funds  which  cut 
loan   availability  by  about  50   percent. 
Schools  which  had  been  encouraged  by 
Congress  to  increase  medical  student  en- 
rollment  discovered   one   morning   this 
spring  that  their  enrollment  for  Septem- 
ber 1969  would  almost  certainly  be  re- 
duced, in  some  cases  drastically,  by  the 
administration's  reduction  in  loan  funds. 
These  schools  have  already  been  advised 
of  these  proposed  cuts.  Medical  school 
deans   are   confused   and   dismaved   by 
these  events.  Students  and  their  families 
are  searching  desperately  for  funds  so 
that  their  education  can  proceed. 

The  administration's   calculations   in 
reducing  the  health  professions  student 
loan  fund  was  based  on  an  assumption 
now  clearly  repudiated,  that  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  would  provide  funds  to 
medical  students  who  would  no  longer 
need  the  health  professions  loan  fund 
The  rise  m  the  prime  rate  of  interest 
and  the  general  scarcity  of  private  loan 
tunds   for  educational   purposes,   made 
this  assumption  a  cruel,  though  unin- 
tentional, deception  for  medical  students 
When  medical  schools  announced  that 
existing  loan  funds  would  be  reduced  this 
fall,   students  went  to  local  banks  for 
guaranteed  loans.  There  was  simply  no 
money  available.  Today,  these  students 
still  have  no  fair  prospects  for  financing 
their  education  in  the  school  year  which 
starts  in  2  months. 

To  abandon  these  students  to  disrup- 
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tion  or  tei-mination  of  their  medical  stud- 
ies IS  unthinkable.  To  rely  on  the  private 
credit  market  is  impossible.  The  solution 
must  come  in  additional  funds  for  loans 
for  medical,  and  other  students,  whose 
careers  in  medical  care  are  both  a  public 
responsibility  and  in  furtherance  of  a 
public  good. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr 
Reidi  and  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  funds  for  the  health  pro- 
fessions student  loan  fund  sufficient  to 
insure  the  operation  of  that  program  at 
the  fiscal  year  1969  level.  A  sum  of  $14  8 
million  is  needed  for  this  purpose  This 
amount,  we  should  recall,  is  not  for 
grants  or  scholarships  to  students  but  for 
loans  which  are  repayable. 

The  $15,000  to  $20,000  which  medical 
school  traming  costs  is  a  burden  which 
society  must  share  if  we  want  to  improve 
our  medical  care  system  by  providing 
more  and  better  doctors.  Medical  stu- 
dents have  already  had  the  considerable 
expenses  of  college  training  to  finance 
by  the  time  they  start  their  specialized 
studies.  After  medical  school  they  have 
3    to    4    years    of    internship    and    res- 
idency training.  To  allow  this  long  and 
costly   burden  to  fall  on  students  and 
then-  families  alone  will  perpetuate  the 
present  mbred  system  of  medicine  and 
deprive  our  country  of  those  new  sources 
Of  health  manpower  we  need  so  badly 
I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  Before  we  vote,  I  urge  eveiy 
Member  to  consider  our  past  commit- 
ments to  improved  medical  care  which 
this  amendment  will  help  preserve  and 
confirm. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  in 
my  statement  earlier  in  the  day  I  went 
to  some  lengths  to  point  out  how  this 
committee  has  shifted  the  emphasis  from 
research  to  delivery  and  to  service 
inJi^^^'f  ^^  ^"  increase  in  the  bill,  over 
1969,  of  $46  million  for  traming  doctors 
dentists,  and  nurses,  and  $41  million  for 
construction    of   faculties   where    these 
students,  studying  to  be  doctors,  nurses 
and  dentists,  can  be  trained— we  have 
no  quarrel  with  this,  we  are  all  for  it  and 
we  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  point  this  out  to  you.  On  this 
very  Item  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
pending  amendment,  this  committee 
raised  the  budget  $4,781,000.  Further 
than  that,  the  Nixon  budget  came  in  at 
$15  million— the  Johnson  budget  was  $20 
million.  This  committee,  because  of  the 
reasons  I  stated  earlier,  because  we  do 
beheve  in  training  and  teaching  doctors 
nurses,  and  dentists,  and  building  fa- 
cilities for  them,  has  done  this 

We  applied  the  rule  of  reason  again 
after  consulting  the  experts  who  best 
know.  We  raised  this  item  over  $4  700  000 
practically  equal  to  the  Johnson  budget 
of  $20  million,  because  of  the  reasons 
I  have  stated  and  stated  earlier 

r^.^'fu  ^"^^Ti"  °^  ^°'''^-  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  vield"' 

fr^^-/^^^;,^^^^^^  ^  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  who  is  well  experienced  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi-k  has  said,  except  for  one  thing,  and 
that  IS  his  statement  that  we  did  not 
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increase  these  fimds.  W^  did.  It  Is  a  little 
difficult  sometimes  to  see  exactly  how 
these  things  are  handled.  'What  hap- 
pened is  that  the  administration  pro- 
posed a  big  increase  in  scholarship 
money.  We  took  that  money  and  put  it 
into  loans.  We  believe  that  as  long  as 
there  is  not  enough  money  for  all  the 
students  who  want  it,  we  ought  to  em- 
phasize loans  Instead  of  scholarships,  be- 
cause this  money  will  come  back  and  be 
used  again  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  are  taking  money  from 
the  scholarship  program  for  the  loan 
program.  The  problem  is  tliat  there  have 
already  been  commitments  to  certain 
students  that  scholarships  would  be  pro- 
vided.       

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  not  affect 
them  one  iota,  because  every  dollar  pro- 
vided last  year  for  scholarships  is  in  the 
bill.  All  we  took  out  was  the  increase  in 
scholarships. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States  have  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  $10  million.  The  reason  I  have 
requested  an  increase  to  $14  million  is 
that  the  committee  has  transferred,  if 
I  understand  correctly,  $4  million  from 
scholarships  to  loans,  and  the  increase 
in  the  commitments  in  terms  of  classes 
that  now  exist  would  require  an  addi- 
tional increase  of  $10  million.  So  there 
would  be  need  for  $14  million  in  schol- 
arships to  maintain  the  medical  schools 
at  the  levels  that  were  set. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  do  not  know  what 
somebody  asked,  but  I  know  that  we  took 
the  extra  money  that  they  wanted  for 
scholarships  and  put  in  into  the  loan 
pix)gram.  There  will  not  be  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  scholarship  money  previously 
provided.  Our  agreement  in  the  com- 
mittee was  that  we  ought  not  to  provide 
an  increase  in  the  scholarships,  but  to 
put  the  money  into  the  loan  program. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  stated  the  record  and  the  facts.  There 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee under  any  circumstances  to 
cut  the  scholarship  program  below  the 
1969  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  which  deals  with  sub- 
stantive health  legislation.  I  can  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the 
tremendous  increase  in  medical  costs 
that  we  are  experiencing  all  over  the 
country  is  the  inadequate  numbers  of 
doctors  and  inadequate  facilities  to  train 
doctors  to  service  the  people  who  have 
medical  needs. 

In  the  medicare  program  and  the 
medicaid  program  we  supplied  a  vastly 
increased  number  of  dollars  with  which 
people  can  pay  for  services,  and  that  In- 


creased number  of  dollars  is  chtising  an 
inadequate  number  of  doctors,  thus  bid- 
ding up  the  prices  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  a  classic  case  of  inflationary 
pressure. 

If  you  want  to  do  something  to  pro- 
vide adequate  medical  service  for  people 
who  are  not  presently  receiving  it — if 
you  want  really  to  do  something  to  de- 
crease medical  costs — there  is  no  better 
way  you  can  do  it  than  to  provide  funds 
for  the  additional  medical  training  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

I  earnestly  urge  your  support  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  was  a  commitment  to 
provide  increased  funds  in  the  sum  of 
$4.7  million  for  scholarships  to  enable  all 
four  classes  to  get  scholarships,  and  that 
an  additional  $10  million,  at  the  mini- 
mum, is  necessary  to  provide  loan  funds 
close  to  the  amount  requested  by  the 
medical  schools?  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  effect  of  our  action  today  would  be 
to  make  it  impossible  for  some  of  the 
students  in  their  third  year  to  complete 
their  fourth  year  in  the  medical  curric- 
ulum, and,  therefore,  the  effect  is  to  break 
faith  with  these  .students  and  actually 
cut  back  on  the  number  that  would  be 
trained  had  this  $14  million  been  made 
available? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Tliat  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  fact  is  that 
that  would  have  happened  if  we  had  not 
shifted  funds;  new  students  would  have 
gotten  scholarship  money,  and  others 
may  not  have.  We  restored  the  money 
so  the  third-year  students  could  get  the 
money. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  transferring  the  $4.7  mil- 
lion will  hurt  students  presently  enrolled 
and  all  I  am  asking  now  is  that  we  con- 
sider maintaining  the  amounts  necessary 
so  that  those  who  have  completed  a  por- 
tion of  their  medical  training  can  com- 
plete their  final  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Reid)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
OFFicr  OF  Education 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  titles  II,  III,  V,  'VII.  and 
section  807  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Eductaion  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  section 
402  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendment*  of  1967,  and  title  III-A 
and  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  $254,163,000;  of  which  $200,163.- 
000  shall  be  for  school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials 
under  title  II  and  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services  under  title  III 
of  said  Act  of  1965  and  for  eqtUpment  and 
minor  remodeling  and  State  administrative 
services  under  title  III-A  and  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  under  title  V-A  of 
said  Act  of  1958  (to  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations   promulgated  by  tbe 


Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) ;  and  $29,750,000  shall  be  for  strength- 
ening State  departments  of  education  under 
title  V  of  said  Act  of  1965. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MS.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  25  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that  follows 
on  page  25  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•  For  carrying  out  titles  11.  III.  V.  VII,  and 
section  807  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  section 
402  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967,  and  title  III-A 
and  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  $254,163,000;  of  which  $200,163.- 
000  shall  be  for  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials 
under  title  II  and  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services  under  title  III 
of  said  Act  of  1965  and  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  and  State  administrative 
services  under  title  III-A  and  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  under  title  V-A  of 
said  Act  of  1958  (to  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare): and  $29,750,000  shall  be  for  strength- 
ening State  departments  of  education  un- 
der title  V   of   said    Act   of    1965. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  grants 
under  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  $205,360,700:  Prorided.  That  the 
aggregate  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
grants  therefor  within  States  shall  not  be 
less  than  92  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
allocated  from  the  fiscal  year  1968  appro- 
priation to  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
States  for  grants. 

•For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950,  as  amended  (20  US  C  , 
ch.  13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C  ,  ch.  19),  $521,067,000. 
of  which  $505,900,000  shall  be  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  schools  as  author- 
ized by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  $15,167,000  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  shall 
be  for  providing  school  facilities  as  author- 
ized by  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950." 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  pwint  of  order. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  paragraph  which 
it  amends  has  not  yet  been  read. 

May  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  i-ecog- 
nized  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
amendment  was  offered,  the  Clerk  had 
finished  reading  the  paragraph  which 
begins  on  line  9.  page  25,  and  concludes 
on  line  24,  page  25. 

At  that  point  amendments  to  that 
paragraph  were  in  order.  But  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does 
not  change  so  much  as  a  comma  in  that 
paragraph;  it  repeats  it  absolutely  ver- 
batim. It  is  not  an  amendment  to  that 
paragraph.  It  is  only  in  subsequent  para- 
graphs that  any  amendment  is  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  goes  on  through 
another  paragraph  without  any  change 
whatsoever  before  it  makes  an  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  does  not  come 
untU  the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  9 
of  page  26. 

I  would  make  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois will  have  to  wait  until  that  para- 
graph is  read  before  he  can  offer  an 
amendment  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit tiiat  really  all  I  am  doing  is  adding 
to  that  first  paragraph;  therefore,  it  is 
very  much  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  con- 
sidered the  arguments  both  for  and 
against  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
sees  no  inconsistency  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  repeating  the  paragraph  on 
page  26  which  the  Clerk  had  not  yet 
read.  It  is  a  different  paragraph,  but  the 
Chair  feels  that  the  following  paragraph 
can  be  consolidated  with  an  amendment 
to  the  total  paragi-aph. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Before  the  Chair  rules, 
may  I  be  heard  further  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gdnbleman  further. 

Mr,  "b-HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  when  a  bill  is  to 
be  read  by  paragraph  and  a  Member 
wishes  to  amend  a  paragraph  that  has 
been  read  and  several  succeeding  para- 
graphs he  is  permitted  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  time  the  first  of  those 
paragraphs  is  read  that  he  wants  to 
amend  and  then  at  the  same  time  give 
notice  that  if  his  amendment,  which 
goes  bej-ond  the  first  paragraph  and  into 
several  others,  is  adopted  he  will  move 
to  strike  the  succeeding  paragrapiis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  gave  no  such  notice,  but  let  us 
not  dwell  on  that.  Let  us  dwell  on  the 
danger  of  upholding  the  amendment  he 
is  offering. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  am 
sure,  will  agree  that  he  makes  no  change 
whatsoever  in  the  paragraph  just  read; 
absolutely  no  change. 

If  the  Chair  is  going  to  hold  that  one 
can  offer  an  amendment  at  any  place 
one  wants  in  the  bill  in  order  to  get 
a  provision  that  comes  a  page  later   or 
two  pages  later,  or  10  pages  later— and 
that  is  what  he  has  done;  he  has  offered 
an  amendment  here  that  changes  noth- 
ing but  gets  at  something  on  the  next 
page— and  if  we  are  going  to  say  that 
the  precedents  of  this  House  say  one  can 
offer  an  amendment  any  place  and  re- 
peat some  language  untU  it  gets  to  the 
thing  he  wants  to  amend,  we  are  head- 
""f  {35  legislative  chaos,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  this  is  a  verj-  serious  prob- 
lem, and  I  most  eamesUy  ask  the  Chair 
to  carefully  consider  his  ruling,  because 
otherwise  it  might  be  possible  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  repeat  the  language 
for  the  next  25  pages  untU  it  gets  to  the 
thing  one  seeks  to  change.  I  believe  it  is 
tombly  important  that  this  amendment 
be  considered  out  of  order,  Mr   Chair- 
man. 

ord^r  ^^^^^-  ^'^  Chairman,  a  point  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  the  amendment' 

PeJS'mg"^''''^-  °"  ^^^  ^^"^  °^  ^-'ier 

hJ^^  ^"AIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,' would  I 
be  correct  m  assuming  that  in  the  event 
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amendments  of  this  type  were  allowed 
where  you  repeat  language  and  then 
make  changes  further  on  down  in  the 
bill,  that  those  persons  desiring  to  change 
that  language  which  has  been  incor- 
porated in  toto  without  change  would 
have  to  make  an  amendment  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  in  order  to 
be  appropriately  giVen  recognition?  If 
that  is  so,  it  indicates  another  problem 
which  would  arise  In  this  kind  of  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  point  of  order  and  urge 
disallowance  of  the  point  of  order' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will'  rec- 
ognize the  gentlwnan  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me,  first,  that  obviously 
that  part  of  page  26  between  lines  8  and 
22,  inclusive,  are  all  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  legislation. 

Second,  according  to  the  format  of 
the  bill  H.R.  13111,  you  will  notice  that 
between  the  ffrst  paragraph  that  begins 
on  page  25  and  the  second  paragraph 
that  begins  on  page  26  there  is  no  nu- 
merical division  by  title  or  subtitle  or 
otherwise. 

Third,  let  me  point  out.  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  in 
the  preparation  of  his  amendment  he 
was  careful  to  strike  out  the  language 
which  is  included  on  page  26.  line  8 
entitled  "School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas."  So  in  effect  he  was  con- 
sidering not  only  paragraphs  on  page  25 
and  paragraphs  on  page  26  which  are 
all  germane,  but  there  is  no  breakdown 
in  numbers  or  in  articles  as  far  as  this 
portion  of  the  bill  is  concerned. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  logical  and  is 
sound  reason  for  disallowing  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ( Mr.  Holifield  )  The 
Chair  IS  prepared  to  rule.  The  Chair  is 
presented  with  a  most  dlfQcult  ruling  at 
this  time.  He  has  resorted  to  a  precedent 
in  -Hinds'  Precedents."  volume  V,  page 
404.  paragraph  5795,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 
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When  It  U  proposed  to  offer  a  single  sub- 
stitute for  several  paragraphs  of  a  bUl  which 
Is  being  considered  by  paragraphs,  the  sub- 
stitute may  be  moved  to  the  first  paragraph 
With  notice  that  if  it  be  agreed  tTS^S 

SrVrap^        '°  ''^'^   ""'   ''''   '^^^^^^ 

fj,!!\u^^'''  "?'^^  ^^^^  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  did  not  give  such  notice 
The  amendment  goes  beyond  the  para- 
graph which  has  been  read  and  in  ef- 
fect modifies  a  paragraph  which  has  not 
yet  been  read. 

The  Chairman,  therefore,  sustains  the 
pome  of  order. 

The  amendment  in  the  form  in  which 
It  is  offered  is  not  in  order. 

AMENDMINT  OPFERSD  BY  MR.  JOELSON 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  paragraph  just 
read  which  is  a  simple  substitute  to 
t^^.t^fl  P?I?^aPhs  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  Office  of  Education,  and  I  here- 
by give  notice  that  after  the  amendment 
IS  agreed  to  I  will  make  a  motion  to  strike 
out  the  paragraphs  appearing  as  fol- 
lows: the  paragraph  on  page  26.  lines  1 


through  7;   the  paragraph  on  page  26 
lines  8  through  22:   the  paragraph  be- 
ginning on  line  13  of  page  27  and  extend- 
ing through  line  21,   on  page  28-    the 
paragraph  beginning  on  line  22.  on 'page 
^?9*  ^'^^^"'^'"^  through  line   17  on 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Joelsoh:    On 
page  25  strike  out   lines  9   through   24  and 
substitute    in    Ueu    thereof    the    folloXg 
paragraph :  ^ 

•For  carrying  out  titles  II.  UI  V  vn  and 
EdnTn^^T^  '^t  Elementary  and  ^oridary 
409  Of  .K  t^'  °^  ^^^-  ^  "«ended,  section 
402  Of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967,  and  titles  III-a 
and  y-A  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  $384,616,000;  of  which  450 
000000  Shall  be  for  school  librar^r^^ufces 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials 

c^.f'^fv.  ^i^  "  °^  ^*"*  *<=*  ^f  1965:  »164,876,000 
shall  be  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
f^nt'i'^  services  under  title  III  of  said  Act 
Of  1965;  $78,740,000  shall  be  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  and  State  administra- 
tive services  under  title  III-A  of  said  Act  of 
1958;  $17,000,000  shall  be  for  guidance. ^un- 

a}1  %•  ,a=f  ^"'^  "°*1«'"  ""«  V-A  of  said 
Act  Of  1958;  $29,750,000  shall  be  for  strength- 

tifi^  V  r!?'*,wT''°'*'"''  ''^  education  under 
title  V  of  said  Act  of  1965;  $5,000,000  shall  be 

c^^  f°f°"^  programs  under  section  807  of 
said  Act  Of  1965;  $9,250,000  shall  be  for  plan- 
F  !?m»r.  ^'"'luatlon  under  section  403  of  the 
Elementary      and      Secondary      Education 

^Imr'^'^f  °^  ^^"'  ^^'l  »10,000,000  shall  be 
lor  bilingual  education  programs  under  title 
VII  of  said  Act  of  1965.  For  an  additional 
amount  for  grants  under  title  I-A  o7the  E^e- 
^6?  fol  f^ '^  secondary  Education  Act  of 
Pr^f.i  w  r^  ®''^'  J'^^""  1970.  $386,160,700; 
llZ  ^Ln^""  *^  aggregate  amounts  o  her- 
?t.Lc  K  .l*""  ^°'  ^"^"^  therefor  within 
States  shall  not  be  less  than  92  per  centum 
Of  toe  amounts  allocated  from  the  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  such  States  for  grants.  Pot  carrying 
out  tiUe  I  Of  the  Act  of  September  30  1950 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  13),  and  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U  S  C 

shall' b«  roT;.'''''T'  "'  ^'^'^'^  $585,000,000 
of  .ih^,  ^^  maintenance  and  operation 
of  schools  as  authorized  by  sections  3.  6  and 

19?0  ?""  ""t'  °'  ''''  ^^*  °'  September  30 
1950  as  amended,  and  $15,167,000  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  shall 
be  for  providing  school  faclUties  as  author- 
ized by  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950  For 
carrying  out  titles  in  and  IV  (excent  narr^ 

°f  T/^'.^r*  V.'  ^'"^  ^-  and  sectfo?iYo7 
Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
amended^  titles  I  and  HI  of  the  Higher  Edu^ 
cation  PaclUtles  Act  of  1963,  as  \menZ, 
titles  II  and  IV  of  the  National  Defense  EduJ 
491-^90^"  °i  ^^^^-  ""^  amended    (20  U.S.C. 

29  ^^q-f.'-  ^'^  '^"''''  22  °^  ^^«  Act  Of  June 
-i».   1935,  as  amended    (7  U.S  C    3291     Mso 
633.000.  Of  Which  $159,600,000  shaUbl'f^  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grants  under  part  A  of 
title  ly  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

1971,  $63,900,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  shall  be  for  loan  Insurance  pro. 
grams  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  that  Act 
including  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  com- 
puter services  in  connection  with  the  Insured 
Jnr  n^n°^^-  «154,000.000  shall  be  for  grants 
C  Of  hh^'^tJ"';''-''"^-^  programs  unde?  part 

reallotted  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30,  :97l,.  including  one  per  cenVum  of 
such  amount  to  be  available,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  in  section  442  of  that  Act 
te^n'.'f'^"^"H'  ^'l"'^^*'""  programs  that  al- 
ui.h  l^*"""^  °^  full-time  academic  study 
With  periods  Of  full-time  public  or  private 
employment,  $43,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes  and  $33,000  000 
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shall  be  for  grants  for  construction  of  other 
academic  facilities  under  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Paclllties  Act  of  1963  which 
amounts  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1971.  $11,750,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  shall  be  for  annual  In- 
terest grants  under  section  306  of  that  Act, 
$222,100,000  shall  be  lor  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  established 
111  accordance  with  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  and  $12,120,000  shall  be  for 
the  purposes  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1935.  For  carrying  out  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.  1241-1391)  (except  part  E  of  title  I). 
and  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967,  $488,- 
716,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $357,836,000 
shall  be  for  State  vocational  programs  under 
part  B  and  $40,000,000  shall  be  for  programs 
under  section  102(b)  of  said  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  Including  development 
and  administration  of  Stat«  plans  and  eval- 
uation and  dissemination  activities  author- 
ized under  section  102(c)  of  said  Act,  and 
$10,000,000  for  part  H  of  said  Utle  I,  not  to 
exceed  $1,680,000  for  State  advisory  councils 
established  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  said 
Act,  $13,000,000  for  exemplary  programs 
under  part  D  of  said  Act  of  which  fifty  per 
centum  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  fifty  per  centum  shall  remain 
available  through  June  30,  1971,  $15,000,000 
for  consumer  and  homemaklng  education 
programs  under  part  F  of  said  Act,  and  $14,- 
000,000  shall  be  for  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs  under  part  G  of  said  Act. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  Chairman  or  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  clarify  whether 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  was  offered  as  a 
substitute  or  as  an  amendment  to  the 
section? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  Chairman  will 
permit  me  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  it  is  an  amendment 
which  is  a  single  substitute  to  several 
paragraphs  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquii-y. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  A  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Joelson) 
would  be  in  order  If  offered  by  someone? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Chainnan. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiiT. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson),  the 
entire  package,  is  defeated,  would  it  then 
be  in  order  to  amend  different  sections 
ill  this  area,  in  this  whole  part? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 


that  if  the  amendment  is  defeated,  why, 
of  course,  we  would  be  right  back  where 
we  started. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  paragraphs 
would  be  read,  and  they  would  be  open 
to  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire 
substitute,  as  I  understand,  is  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point,  but  insofar 
as  the  bill  is  concerned  is  the  paragraph 
on  page  25  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk 
aLso  open  to  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenian 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Joelson  > . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  explain  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Where  is  a  copy 
of  this  amendment  so  that  we  may  know 
what  we  are  doing? 

Mr,  JOELSON.  There  is  a  copy  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  that  not  the 
usual  procedure  so  that  the  Members 
may  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  to 
have  a  copy  of  an  amendment  as  long 
and  as  complicated  as  this? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  asking  for  an  additional  5 
minutes  so  that  I  can  explain  my  amend- 
ment to  his  satisfaction.  If  I  have  not 
done  so.  I  will  ask  for  another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  suggest  the 
gentleman  ask  for  permission  at  the  end 
of  his  first  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
general  debate,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
widespread  support  for  my  proposal,  and 
that  it  was  not  limited  to  one  party  or 
to  one  segment  of  the  economy  or  limited 
to  one  type  of  interest.  I  gave  the  names 
of  some  of  the  sponsoi"s  and  I  think  I 
should  do  that  again. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  warmly  endorsing 
the  proposal  signed  by  Jack  D.  Maltester, 
mayor  of  San  Leandro. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  signed  by  the 
mayor  of  Nashville,  Temi.,  C.  Beverly 
Briley. 

Included  in  the  list  of  organizations 
in  support  of  this  proposal,  there  is  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators,  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  the  American  Library 
Association,    the    American    Vocational 


Association,  the  Catholic  Library  As- 
sociation, the  Lutheran  Council  in  the 
United  States,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Coimcil  of 
Catholic  Men,  and  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

There  are  others,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  some  50  to  60  sponsors. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  explain 
what  my  proposal  would  do. 

First,  let  us  start  with  the  largest  item, 
which  is  impacted  aid.  My  proposal 
would  increase  by  $398  million  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  This  would  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  for  90  percent  of  the  au- 
thorizations. I  must  confess  I  am  very 
puzzled  by  the  committee  approach 
which  now  says,  "We  will  fund  you  for 
the  people  who  work  on  the  Federal  prop- 
erty and  who  live  there,  but  if  they  live 
across  the  street,  they  are  not  covered." 

I  think  this  seems  to  be  just  folly.  So 
my  proposal  would  be  to  lump  these  two 
together  and  to  fund  them  as  one.  So 
the  appropriation  would  be  an  increase 
over  the  House  committee,  as  I  said,  of 
$398  million. 

Going  to  vocational  education,  my  pro- 
posal would  increase  the  committee  pro- 
posal by  $131,500,000. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that  the  bill,  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  would 
provide  a  figure  that  even  with  my 
amendment  would  come  up  to  a  figure 
only  63  percent  of  the  full  authorization. 

Going  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  that  is  ESEA. 
I  would  increase  the  figure  of  the  House 
committee  by  $180  million.  But  I  want 
to  point  out  very  clearly  that  even  with 
the  increase  I  have  proposed,  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  authorization  is  44'.. 
percent,  less  than  a  half  of  authoiiza- 
tion  even  with  my  increase.  The  commit- 
tee would  fund  only  38  percent  of  the  full 
authorization. 

Now  we  go  to  this  one  group  containing 
four  items.  One  is  title  II  of  ESEA  per- 
taining to  school  libraries;  title  HI  of 
NDEA  concerning  equipment:  title  V.  of 
NDEA  providing  for  guidance  and  coun- 
seling: title  HI  of  ESEA.  pro\1ding  for 
supplemental  centers.  The  full  commit- 
tee did  what,  to  me.  is  an  absurd  thing. 
They  did  not  fund  each  item.  They  took 
one  lump  sum  and  then  they  said  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  "You  divide 
it  up  as  you  like.  No  matter  what  you  do, 
it  is  OK  with  us." 

What  I  would  do  is  to  provide  funds  for 
each  one  of  these  items  specifically:  $50 
million  for  school  libraries:  $78,740,000 
for  equipment:  $17  million  for  guidance 
and  counseling:  and  $164,876,000  for  sup- 
plemental centers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Joelson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  We  also  propose  to  in- 
crease two  items  for  higher  education.  I 
am  very,  very  disappointed  to  have  to  tell 
you  that  with  regard  to  construction,  the 
committee,  although  they  were  author- 
ized $711,360,000.  appropriated  not  one 
penny — nothing.  I  would  propose  to  ap- 
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propriate  $33  million.  Do  you  know  what 
percenUge  of  the  total  authorization  that 
would  be?  4.6  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorization. 

Again,  going  to  student  loans,  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
received  letters,  that  young  people  who 
want  to  go  to  college  cannot  get  loans 
from  banks  because  of  the  high  interest 
rates.  I  propose  an  increase  for  student 
loans  so  that  instead  of  funding  the  pro- 
gram at  62  percent  of  the  authorization, 
as  the  committee  would  have  you  do,  I 
would  fund  it  at  83  percent,  which  would 
be  an  Increase  in  the  appropriation  of 
$40,794,000. 

I  might  also  let  you  know  that  even 
with  my  increase,  many  of  the  items 
would  not  be  increased.  In  title  II,  school 
libraries  are  not  increased  over  the  ap- 
propriation for  1969.  Title  III.  for  equip- 
ment, not  increased  over  fiscal  1969,  even 
with  my  amendment.  Title  V,  for  guid- 
ance and  counsehng.  not  increased  over 
J969.  .Title  III,  for  supplemental  centers, 
uot  increased  over  1969.  And  higher  edu- 
cation construction  not  increased  over 
1969. 

We  hear  about  taxes.  I  want  you  to 
know,  and  I  am  sure  you  know,  that  the 
school  bills  are  paid  by  the  local  tax- 
payer; the  little  guy.  the  little  homeown- 
er. The  money  will  have  to  be  spent  for 
local  education,  what  we  are  saying  to 
the  little  homeowner  is.  'You  are 
strapped.  You  are  against  the  wall.  The 
Federal  Government  has  greater  re- 
sources than  just  you  little  homeowner, 
and  we  are  going  to  help  you  out."  So  we 
are  not  really  raising  more  taxes;  we  are 
just  distributing  the  load. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we 
have  an  authorization  bill  here.  We  just 
cannot  turn  everything  over  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee,  but  we  must 
not  give  It  the  right  to  decide  everything 
because  then  we  would  not  need  any  leg- 
islative committees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  leave  Con- 
gress, if  I  am  remembered  for  a  week 
or  two,  I  would  like  to  be  remembered  as 
an  advocate  of  educational  opportunities 
for  our  youth.  I  am  sure  you  would,  too. 
I  think  it  is  good  Government.  I  think  it 
is  good  politics.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
people  want.  It  is  our  way  of  expressing 
faith  in  our  young  people,  our  way  of  ac- 
knowledging their  potential,  and  helping 
them  to  realize  It  is  to  supply  the  money 
that  I  am  urging.  I  ask  you.  please,  to 
join  me  in  this  constructive  effort. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOEI^SON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nmn  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
particularly  for  Increasing  substantially 
the  amount  for  student  loans.  Let  me  ex- 
plain why. 

Last  year  when  a  young  lady  by  the 
name  of  Jean  Johnson  graduated  from 
a  high  school  in  my  district,  and  be- 
cause she  graduated  with  honors.  I  sent 
her  a  letter  of  commendation  and  uiged 
her  to  continue  her  education  through 
college.  Today  she  sent  me  a  letter  in 
which  she  said  she  desperately  wants  to 
go  to  college  but  can  only  do  so  by  tak- 
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ing  advantage  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram the  Congress  has  previously  au- 
thorized. However,  try  as  she  did,  she 
could  not  find  a  financial  Institution 
in  the  entire  Twin  Cities  area  that  will 
grant  her  a  student  loan,  even  though 
there  is  statutory  legislation  to  that  ef- 
fect on  the  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  she\vent  to  the  10  lead- 
ing financial  institutions  in  the  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area.  The  biggest  fi- 
nancial institution  said  If  she  had  1  year 
of  college  and  had  a  substantial  savings 
account  at  their  bank,  then  they  would 
talk  to  her  about  a  student  loan.  Sorry 
you  do  not  qualify. 

The  second  financial  institution  said 
if  she  had  been  a  customer  of  their  bank 
and  had  a  savings  account  for  6  months 
they  would  consider  her  request.  Sorry. 
The  third  one  said  they  were  sorry  also, 
but  all  the  money  for  student  loans  had 
been  used  up. 

The  fourth  one  said  they  were  sorry,  all 
they  do  is  provide  installment  loans  and 
installment  loans  only. 

The  fifth  one  said  they  had  discon- 
tmued  participating  in  the  student  loan 
program  in  April  1969. 

The-  sixth  and  seventh  institutions  of 
financfe  said  they  were  sorry  but  stu- 
dent loans  were  of  no  interest  to  them. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  by  Mr.  Karth  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Joelson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  last  in- 
stitution said  they  were  sorry,  they  do 
not  sponsor  the  student  loan  program 
at  all,  and  they  never  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  way 
this  young  lady  can  continue  with  her 
education. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  certainly  indicate  my  strong 
support  for  his  amendment,  because 
there  are  so  many  other  Jean  Johnsons 
around  the  country  who  will  not  be  able 
to  go  to  coUege  unless  we  do  something 
more  substantive  In  the  student  loan 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  yielding 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.    MCCARTHY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
rise  to  support  the  package  of  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelsoxn) 
This  package  would  mean  about  $1  050  - 
000  in  urgently  needed  additional  aid  to 
Buffalo  schools. 
Let  me  state  the  specifics: 
First.  Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  the  board 
of  education  of  Buffalo  would  receive 
$o00.000  more  than  the  present  bill  calls 
for.  The  level  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
does  not  even  meet  rising  salaries  and 
costs.  Buffalo  would  have  to  curtail  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged    It  is  al- 
ready planning  to  cut  all  programs  and 
eluninate  several  programs.  Among  the 
victims,    without    the    Joelson    amend- 
ments, would  be  Buffalo's  "early  push" 


program.  Similar  to  Headstart,  it  has 
been  so  successful  in  Buffalo  that  it  has 
been  designated  by  Washington  as  a 
"Follow  Through"  city.  Other  victims 
would  be  the  remedial  reading  pro- 
grams In  Buffalo  and  other  compensa- 
tory programs. 

Second.  Under  title  H  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  all 
schools  in  Buffalo,  public  and  parochial, 
would  stand  to  gain  $200,000  for  books 
and  other  librai-y  materials. 

Third.  Under  title  HI,  as  it  now  stands, 
Buffalo  will  lose  about  $25,000  for  in- 
structional equipment  material  such  as 
audio-visual  aids,  foreign  languages  and 
the  like. 

Fourth.  Under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  VA,  Buffalo  would 
lose  about  $80,000  as  the  bill  now  stands 
which  is  desperately  needed  to  improve 
guidance  counseling  services.  The  ratio 
of  guidance  counselors  to  students  in 
Buffalo  now  stands  at  one  counselor  to 
400  boys  and  girls.  It  should  be  one  coun- 
selor to  250  young  people. 

Fifth.  Under  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  title  ni.  Buffalo  ex- 
pects it  would  have  to  curtail  Innovative 
and  experimental  programs  to  the  tune 
of  $60,000. 

Sixth.  Under  vocational  education, 
Buffalo  would  stand  to  lose  $25,000  under 
the  present  bill.  This  would  mean  that 
needed  equipment  at  Buffalo's  seven  ex- 
cellent vocational  and  technical  high 
schools  would  not  be  purchased.  It  costs 
twice  as  much  to  educate  a  youth  in  a 
vocational  school,  but  New  York  State 
provides  nothing  extra.  In  the  opinion 
of  Buffalo's  School  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Joseph  Manch.  every  high  school  should 
offer  vocational  education  so  that  every 
student  could  have  it  available  to  him. 

Seventh.  Under  impacted  area  aid 
Buffalo  would  stand  to  lose  S  160.000  as 
the  bill  now  stands.  This  is  $160,000  that 
has  already  been  budgeted  as  anticipated 
funding.  I  should  note  here  that  the  Buf- 
falo Board  of  Education  estimated  that 
for  this  present  fiscal  year  it  would  need 
$6,000,000  more  just  to  carry  out  the 
same  programs  as  last  year  on  the  same 
level.  But  it  got  only  $16,000  more.  The 
State  failed  In  its  responsibility  and 
compounded  the  emergency. 

So  that  the  total  comes  to  $1,050  000 
that  is  desperately  needed  by  the  schools 
of  Buffalo,  I  hope  the  House  will  see  its 
way  clear  to  passing  the  Joelson 
amendments. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Joelson  amendment 
Specifically,  the  focus  of  my  remarks  will 
be  directed  to  title  n  of  the  Elementarj' 
and    Secondary    Education    Act.     The 
legislation  is  aimed  at  remedying  some 
of  the  deficiencies  In  the  area  of  school 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
printed  and/or  published  instructional 
materials     existing     in     our     Nations 
schools.  In  fiscal  year  1969  there  was 
appropriated  In  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion $50  million  out  of  an  authorization 
of  S162.5  million.  For  fiscal  year  1970 
against  an  authorization  of  $200  million,' 
the  committee  has  recommended   that 
no  specific  amount  be  appropriated  in 
support  of  title  H,  but  rather  that  funds 
for  this  purpose  be  included  in  a  general 
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fund  that  would  cover  not  only  title  n  of 
ESEA,  but  title  IH  of  ESEA,  and  titles 
III-A  and  V-A  of  NDEA  as  well.  In  fiscal 
year  1969  there  was  appropriated  In  sup- 
port of  all  these  titles  a  total  of  $311.61 
million.  The  committee  recommends  that 
we  appropriate  in  fiscal  year  1970  the 
sam  of  $200.16  million  to  support  all 
these  titles.  Since  this  is  $110.5  million 
under  fiscal  year  1960  levels,  it  is  clear 
t'.iat  title  n  of  ESEA  will  suffer  a  severe 
blow  if  the  committee  recommendation 
is  accepted  by  this  body. 

All  evidence  clearly  established  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  fund  title  n  ESEA  at 
substantial  levels.  As  of  March  1968, 
there  were  36,000  public  schools  In  our 
Nation  that  lacked  library  facilities.  In- 
creasing enrollments  are  placing  more 
and  more  demands  on  those  school 
llbraiT  facilities  which  already  exist. 

Texts  and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials, already  in  short  supply  in  many 
school  districts,  are  bound  to  become  ob- 
solete through  extended  use  if  funds  are 
not  available  for  replacement.  While  the 
Joelson  amendment  will  not  provide 
funds  sufficient  to  overcome  these  de- 
ficiencies, it  does  insure — to  some  ex- 
tent— that  programs  under  title  n  will 
not  be  allowed  to  backslide  to  a  point 
where  gains  made  in  the  last  5  years  will 
be  canceled  out.  I,  therefore,  urge  you 
to  vote  yes  for  the  Joelson  amendment 
and  for  the  youth  of  America. 

SUBSTTrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
MICHEL  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.     JOELSON 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Joelson  ) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Joelson:  On  page  25  beginning  with  line  9 
and  continuing  to  line  17  on  page  26,  insert 
the  following: 

"For  carrying  out  titles  II,  III.  V.  VII,  and 
section  807  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  section 
402  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967.  and  title  III-A 
and  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  $254,163,000;  of  which  $200.- 
163,000  shall  be  for  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials 
under  title  II  and  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services  under  title  III  of  said 
Act  of  1965  and  for  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling  and  State  administrative  serv- 
ices under  title  III-A  and  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  under  title  V-A  of  said  Act 
of  1958  (to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare);  and  $29,- 
750.000  shall  be  for  strengthening  State  de- 
partments of  education  under  title  V  of  said 
Act  of  1965. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  un- 
der title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970.  $205,360,700:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
grants  therefor  within  States  shall  not  be 
less  than  92  per  centum  of  the  amounts  al- 
located from  the  fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
tion to  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
States  for  grants. 

"SCHOOL     ASSISTANCE    IN     FEDERALLY     AFFECTED 
AREAS 

"For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
ch.  13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950. 


as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19),  $521,067,000. 
of  which  $505,900,000  shall  be  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  schools  as  author- 
ized by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  $15,167,000  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  shall 
be  for  providing  school  facilities  as  author- 
ized by  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950." 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment I  previously  offered. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  be  considered  as  read 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  same  as  I  offered 
previously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
suggest  the  gentleman  explain  the  mean- 
ing for  his  request.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only 
in  the  interest  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  meaning  of  his  request?  Does 
the  gentleman  wish  to  tell  the  committee 
what  he  told  the  Chair  just  now? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  my  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  same 
form  as  that  which  I  offered  previously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
make  the  announcement  about  striking 
out  later  paragraphs  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  need  for  that  kind  of  announcement. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  did  the  gen- 
tleman make  the  announcement  that  he 
will  serve  the  same  type  of  notice  I 
served,  that  this  is  the  same  type  of 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
he  does  not  have  to  serve  that  notice. 

Mr.  O'KLARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inqulrj-. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  imanimous-consent  request, 
and  ask  that  the  substitute  amendment 
be  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  substitute  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtriBY 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  substitute  amend- 


ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pre- 
vails, Is  the  remainder  of  the  title  still 
open  to  amendment,  which  would  have 
been  amended  if  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Joelson  t  had  prevailed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  agreed  to  and  the  Joelson 
amendment  as  thereby  amended  is 
agreed  to,  then  there  are  some  remain- 
ing paragraphs  which  have  not  been 
read  and  they  would  be  next  for  consid- 
eration and  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  the  announcement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  sub- 
sequently those  further  paragraphs  he 
would  move  to  delete  would  no  longer 
prevail;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not 
faced  with  that  situation.  If  a  motion  to 
delete  the  remaining  paragraphs  is  made, 
that  would  be  for  the  consideration  of 
this  Committee. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
if  this  is  coming  out  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  coming  out  of 
the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
consent  to  an  additional  5  minutes.  I 
would  yield. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  that  request? 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Now  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  carry,  what  would  he 
move  to  delete? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  action  is  taken  on 
the  Michel  substitute  amendment  and 
it  is  agreed  to,  and  then  the  Joelson 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  then  we  would 
proceed  to  read  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs which  have  not  been  read  and 
amendments  of  various  kinds  may  be 
made  to  those  paragraphs. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  a  further  parliamen- 
tary question? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Does  your  amendment 
refer  to  any  subject  matter  not  con- 
tained in  my  amendment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  proceed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  sweet- 
ened up  his  package  here  for  those  385 
Members  in  this  House  who  get  a  little 
piece  of  that  action,  that  is.  the  fed- 
erally-impacted aid  money.  In  our  bill 
we  held  to  the  budget  request  of  $202  mil- 
lion, but  we  iccognized  that  these  385 
Members  would  probably  want  to  do 
something  additional  for  their  districts 
with  respect  to  impacted  aid. 
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At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  original  author  of 
the  amendment  to  increase  that  amount 
up  to  la.'.t  years  level,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  <Mr.  Shriver)  and  have 
him  take  the  ball  at  this  particular  point. 
Before  doing  so  may  I  say  that  the  first 
part  of  my  amendment  here  would  hold 
the  committee  figures  to  our  $84  million 
increase  for  the  four  categories  of  Sup- 
plementary Educational  Centers,  libraiy 
resources,  guidance  counseling  and  test- 
ing and  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will 
restore  $318.9  million  to  the  Public  Law 
874  program.  This  would  make  $505.9 
million  available  for  school  assistance  in 
federally  affected  areas  which  is  the  same 
amount  as  appropriated  for  1969. 

Nearly  19  years  ago  the  Congress  es- 
tablished a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  which  were  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities.  The  program 
recognizes  the  inequity  of  forcing  local 
taxpayers  to  pay  the  extra  costs  of  edu- 
cating an  increased  enrollment  of  new 
pupils  as  a  result  of  expanded  Federal 
activities  in  local  school  districts.  The 
number  of  Federal  installations  used  as 
a  basis  for  Public  Law  874  funding  in 
fiscal  1968  was  5,601 ;  85  percent  of  these 
were  military  bases.  Payments  are  also 
made  under  Public  Law  815  to  assist  in 
constructing  schools  in  areas  where  en- 
rollments are  increased  by  Federal  activ- 
ities. The  request  for  this  item  in  fiscal 
1970  is  $15,167,000. 

The  Public  Law  874  program  is  based 
primarily  on  two  categories  of  children. 
Those  who  live  on  Federal  property  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property 
are  "a"  pupils,  and  children  who  either 
live  on  Federal  property  or  live  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  are 
■b"  pupils.  The  amount  paid  for  the  "a" 
category  child  is  roughly  one-half  of  the 
yearly  per  pupil  cost,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  b"  category  children  is  roughly 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  per  child. 

This  year  the  committee  has  accepted 
the  administration's  request  for  $202,- 
167.000  for  the  impacted-area  programs. 
This  would  include  $154.7  million  for 
category  "a"  children,  $32.3  million  for 
the  full  cost  of  educating  52,400  pupils 
under  section  6,  and  $15.2  million  for 
Public  Law  815  construction  costs.  No 
funds  are  provided  for  category  "b" 
pupils. 

According  to  testimony  before  the 
committee,  there  are  approximately  2  5 
million  children  in  the  "b"  categoiy,  or 
about  5 'a  percent  of  our  total  number 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  pu- 
pils. Actually.  52  percent  of  all  public 
school  children  attend  schools  receiving 
this  aid.  The  elimination  of  "b"  funds 
has  created  a  pending  crisis  for  local 
school  districts.  They  are.  in  many  cases 
awaiting  action  by  Congress  on  this 
matter  to  determine  local  tax  levies  for 
the  coming  year.  Failure  of  the  Congress 
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to  restore  these  funds  to  their  1969  level 
could  mean  the  difference  between  hold- 
ing the  line  or  increasing  property  taxes 
in  many  school  districts. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  cate- 
gory "b"  parents  contribute  to  the  up- 
keep of  these  schools  through  State  sales 
taxes,  but  it  is  well  known  by  those  who 
pay  the  bills  that  the  major  source,  by 
far.  for  education  expenses  is  the  local 
property  tax,  not  the  State  sales  tax. 
At  any  rate,  many  of  these  category  "b" 
school  districts  are  inhabited  by  low- 
income  enlisted  personnel  with  large 
families  and  stays  of  short  duration. 
Many  of  these  bases  provide  post  ex- 
changes for  these  low-income  people, 
thus  removing  a  large  part  of  local  in- 
come fi-om  these  installations  and  from 
State  sales  tax  income. 

It  is  depressing  to  note  that  with  the 
reported  recommendation,  after  the  $32 
million  for  section  6  is  taken  off  the  top, 
the  remaining  funds  would  pay  only  28 
percent  of  full  entitlement  if  both  "a" 
and  "b"  children  are  included. 

If  these  programs  were  to  be  funded  in 
full  for  fiscal  1970,  a  total  of  $650.6  mil- 
lion would  be  needed.  In  addition  to  this. 
the  low-rent  public  housing  amendments 
which  were  added  to  the  education  au- 
thorization by  the  house  earlier  this  year 
would  add  nearly  one-quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  per  year  to  this  program.  Also,  if 
full  entitlement  were  granted  for  the 
construction  program,  that  would  add 
nearly  $65  million  to  the  bill. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past. 
I  have  supported  funding  of  this  law  up 
to  full  entitlement.  These  days,  however, 
are  not  ordinary. 

The  difficulties  in  obtaining  Senate 
passage  of  the  surtax  extension  only  serve 
to  add  weight  to  the  burden  of  inflation. 
I  believe  it  would  be  irresponsible  at  this 
time  for  the  house  to  add  $145  million 
included  in  a  so-called  full-funding 
amendment. 

Such  action  may  also  be  impractical. 
If  the  full-funding  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  would  be  probable  that  the 
full  amount  would  not  be  allocated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  have  faced 
that  problem  before.  Thus,  local  school 
districts  still  would  not  know  what  to  do 
about  their  local  tax  levies.  We  would 
at  least  be  on  firmer  ground  with  this 
amendment  which  holds  fiscal  1970 
spending  to  the  fiscal  1969  level. 

Over  the  yeai's.  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  least-complicated  programs 
providing  Pedei-al  assistance  to  educa- 
tion. We  all  know  there  are  some  in- 
equities in  this  program.  For  example, 
there  are  many  wealthy  counties  in  the 
country,  such  as  suburban  communities 
outside  Washington,  D.C.,  which  are 
large  beneficiaries  of  this  aid  when,  in 
fact.  Federal  activities  in  the  area  con- 
stitute tremendous  economic  advantages 
for  those  school  districts. 

My  own  children  have  been  counted  in 
Fairfax  County.  Virginia's  allocation  of 
funds,  and  I  own  my  home  and  pay  most 
of  the  taxes  of  the  State  and  area,  so 
there  is  not  any  real  impact  upon  the 
school  system  because  of  my  employment 
on  Federal  property.  There  have  been 
several  studies  advocating  a  change  in 
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the  impact  aid  program.  There  is  pres- 
ently another  study  being  conducted. 
Changes,  however,  should  be  made  by  the 
legislative  committee  after  hearings  and 
careful  consideration,  not  by  the  Appro- 
priation Committee — nor  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Last  year,  we  appropriated  $200,000  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  program  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  payments  were 
too  high  or  too  low  in  some  categories. 
The  survey  will  be  completed  in  Decem- 
ber by  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  We  should  wait  until 
those  recommendations  are  made  before 
making  major  funding  changes,  be  they 
increases  or  decreases. 

I  believe  that  restoration  of  Public  Law 
874  funds  in  the  same  amount  as  voted 
in  1969  is  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
compromise  at  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  fight  inflation.  It  also  hon- 
ors the  longtime  commitment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  4.235  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country  which  have  relied  in 
part  on  this  19-year-old  program.  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  amendment.  It  is  rea- 
sonable: it  is  responsible  in  this  point  of 
time  and  with  the  fiscal  problems  we 
face:  it  is  the  proper  compromise  while 
we  await  the  studies  and  the  Legislative 
Committees  consideration  of  changes  in 
this  program.  It  does  not  violate  any 
prior  commitment. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  fight  inflation. 
This  action  would  honor  the  long-term 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  4,235  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
try which  have  relied,  in  part,  upon  this 
program  for  the  period  of  19  years. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members 
of  the  Committee  to  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Miched 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MICHEL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  some  considerable  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  as  to  just  what  is 
pending  before  us. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois: Is  it  true  that  with  respect  to  this 
portion  of  the  bill,  he  is  proposing  no 
change  in  the  bill  as  it  is  printed  and  as 
it  is  before  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House?  He  is  making  no  change  what- 
ever, except  that  he  is  adding  $319  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  for  impacted  aid. 
Is  that  the  only  issue  involved  and  is 
that  the  only  change  being  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  chairman  is  alto- 
gether correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  strongly  support  the  gentle- 
man's substitute. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  indicated  in  the 

first  part  of  my  statement 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Will  this 
$319  million  proposed  by  your  amend- 
ment take  care  of  the  so-called  category 
"b"  schools? 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  in 
order  to  respond  to  that  question? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  It  would. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
sentleman  will  yield  further,  at  the  same 
level  of  funding  for  1969? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
E.entleman  will  yield  further;  no,  not  the 
same  level  of  funding  because  we  do  not 
know  how  many  students  there  will  be, 
but  at  the  same  rate  of  category  "a  " 
students. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  category  "a"  and 
•  b"  students  would  be  at  the  same  level. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  no  change  in  their 
status? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  will  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two. 

As  I  started  to  say,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  amendment  we  added  S84  million  to 
the  four  items  where  there  was  only  $116 
million  for  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  nothing  for  librarj-  resources, 
guidance  and  counseling  and  equipment. 

In  summary  what  we  added  in  com- 
mittee and  what  I  am  proposing  to  add 
for  impacted  aid  we  are  $402  million  over 
the  budget  on  the  items  included  in  my 
substitute. 

I  am  certainly  not  proud  of  supporting 
those  kind  of  increases,  but  I  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  would  much 
prefer  this  to  the  $894,547,000  increase  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson).  I  say 
this  because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  one 
listened  carefully  to  the  argument  of  my 
beloved  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  and  to 
the  response  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel),  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Labor-Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Subcommittee,  one 
should  vote  against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  that  if 
one  listened  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee — a  giant  of  this  Con- 
gress, or  any  other  Congress,  for  that 
matter,  and  a  man  I  love  and  admire — 
and  if  one  listened  to  the  response  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  a  distinguished 
and  highly  respected  Member  of  Con- 
gress known  for  his  diligent  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  their  comments  are  really  in 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment  rather 
than  in  opposition.  I  say  this  because  the 
only  aid-to-education  program  in  which 
they  appear  to  be  passionately  interested 
is  the  one  that  offers  financial  assistance 
to  federally-impacted  school  districts — 
the  one  that  has  elicited  the  support  of 
385  Members  of  this  body,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  has  cited,  because 
they  have  some  kind  of  militarj'  installa- 
tion in  their  areas. 

So  they  are  concerned  about  federally 
impacted  areas — and  justly  concerned. 
I  feel  that  all  385  Members  have  a  right 


to  believe  the  Federal  Government  must 
honor  its  commitment  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  under  Public  Law  874 — 
not  only  for  category  "a "  students  but 
for  category   "b"  students  as  well. 

That  is  enough  on  impacted  areas.  All 
of  you  know  this  issue  well.  All  of  you 
know  how  you  are  going  to  vote  on  it. 

But  I  think  we  should  be  just  as  con- 
cerned— just  as  passionately  concerned — 
about  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
disinherited  millions  that  live  in  the 
Nation's  rotting  ghettos  and  ruined  coun- 
tryside towns.  The  programs  that  would 
help  the  children  of  these  millions  to 
realize  their  educational  goals  would  be 
given  at  least  a  modicum  of  financial 
strength  under  the  amendment  sought 
by  Mr.  Joelson.  Programs  such  as  ESEA, 
title  n  and  title  III;  NDEA,  title  III  and 
title  V;  vocational  education,  higher  edu- 
cation grants,  and  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram would  continue  stimulating  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  if  Mr.  Joelson's 
amendment  carries.  These  programs  are 
the  ones  we  should  fund  most  amply  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  that  will  even- 
tually help  solve  the  country's  major 
problems — poverty,  unemployment,  in- 
justice, and  all  the  social  ills  that  attend 
a  lack  of  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  come  to  the 
well  of  this  House  with  a  bleeding  heart; 
nor  do  I  come  here  as  one  who  is  im- 
pi-essed  with  what  we  spent  on  aid-to- 
education  5  years  ago  or  10  years  ago. 
I  come  here  only  to  urge  that  we  ac- 
cept our  responsibility  to  fund  education 
programs  as  adequately  as  possible.  The 
problems  faced  by  our  school  sy.stems 
are  mounting.  They  are  difficult.  Tliey 
are  complex.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  help 
.solve  them  is  in  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us. 

So  we  should  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  the  funding  of  education  programs 
that  the  legislative  committees  have 
strived  so  hard  to  develop  over  the  past 
years,  and  with  which  the  Labor-HEW 
subcommittee  has  cooperated  so  well  over 
the  same  period  of  time. 

We  must  not  compromise  oui-  Nation's 
school  systems. 

The  sweeping  cuts  sought  in  fiscal  1970 
Office  of  Education  programs  would 
jeopardize  the  school  systems  responsi- 
ble for  educating  American  children, 
and.  in  turn,  would  jeopardize  the  very 
future  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  the  most  arrant  brand  of 
false  economy  to  carr>'  out  wholesale 
budget  cuts  in  aid-to-education  pro- 
grams— programs,  that  school  systems 
throughout  the  coimtry  need,  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  this  era  of  in- 
creasing social  and  technological  so- 
phistication. 

Such  cuts,  in  fact,  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  taking  a  $5  oar  away  from  a 
boatsman  stnaggling  to  row  $5,000  worth 
of  cargo  across  a  river.  "Sorry."  we 
would  have  to  say  to  him.  "But  we  have 
to  do  this  in  the  interest  of  economy." 
In  1965  we  made  an  historic  commit- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  education 
at  all  levels  and  to  the  expansion  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  I  think  that  the 
question  confronting  us  today  is  whether 
we  are  willing  to  compromise  that  com- 
mitment. 
In   1965  President  Johnson  proposed 


"a  program  to  insure  every  American 
child  the  fullest  development  of  his  mind 
and  skills."  Subsequently  in  hLs  educa- 
tion message  he  declared: 

We  want  this  not  only  for  his  sake  .  .  .  but 
for  the  Nation's  sake.  Nothing  matters  more 
to  the  futtire  of  our  country:  not  our  mili- 
tary preparedness,  for  armed  might  is  worth- 
less if  we  lack  the  brainpower  to  build  a 
world  of  peace:  not  our  productive  economy, 
for  we  cannot  sustain  growth  without  trained 
manpower;  not  our  democratic  system  of 
government,  for  freedom  is  fragile  if  citi- 
zens are  ignorant. 

These  remarks  set  the  tone  of  the 
90th  Congress.  They  reflected,  too.  the 
depth  of  our  commitment  and  signaled 
a  new  direction  in  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Someone  has  suggested  that  chil- 
dren do  not  fail  but  rather  that  schools 
fail  our  children. 

Education  deficiencies  so  blatantly 
clear  by  1965  would  seem  to  substantiate 
this  claim. 

Then  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Celebrezze  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Keppel  both  imder- 
scored  the  close  relationship  between 
education  attainment  and  family  income. 
At  that  time  enrollments  in  elementary 
and  secondary'  schools  were  expected  to 
increase  by  4  million  within  the  next  5 
years.  It  was  also  estimated  that  almost 
this  same  nvunber  of  young  people  would 
drop  out  of  high  school  before  receiving 
their  diplomas. 

The  greatest  education  deficiencies 
were  then  and  are  now  in  the  schools 
that  serve  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
heart  of  our  large  cities  and  in  many 
rural  communities. 

No  less  an  educator  than  our  present 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  then 
Commissioner  of  Education  m  the  State 
of  New  York.  James  E.  Allen.  Jr..  under- 
scored the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
No  one  painted  a  more  vivid  and  disturb- 
ing picture  of  the  plight  of  schools  that 
house  the  children  of  racial  minorities 
and  of  the  economically  deprived. 
Commissioner  Allen  said : 
It  is  abundantly  clear,  that  a  society  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  equality  and  with 
the  means  to  achieve  it.  must  act  swiftly  and 
massively  with  measures  appropriate  to  the 
need. 

I  agree  with  Commissioner  Allen.  I. 
too.  believe  that  we  have  the  means  to 
achieve  educational  equality.  But  the 
proposed  HEW  budget  certainly  does  not 
reflect  that  capability.  As  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  New  York,  Mr.  Allen 
noted  that  even  with  the  full  funding 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondai-y  Education  Act  Lt  "would  be  only 
a  modest  beginning  on  a  tremendous 
task."  I  believe  that  this  is  applicable 
on  a  national  scale. 

That  is  why  I  am  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting the  package  of  amendments  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Joelson. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  title  I  of  ESEA  was  $2,184  billion  and 
slightly  over  half  of  that  amount  was 
appropriated.  For  fiscal  year  1970  some 
$2,359  billion  is  authorized,  yet  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  for  only  SI. 226  bil- 
lion. Tlie  Appropriations  Committee 
seeks  even  less — only  recommending 
$1,216  billion. 
The  amendment  sought  by  Mr.  Joel- 
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SON  would  increase  title  I  appropriations 
to  nearly  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
With  elementary  and  secondary  enroll- 
ments skyrocketing.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  expect  education  agencies  to  main- 
tain, even  their  present  efforts,  for  dis- 
advantaged children  on  a  lesser  amount. 
Another  revision  Mr,  Joelson  proposed 
would  maintain  intact  the  individual  ap- 
propriations for  titles  II  and  III  of  ESEA 
and  titles  III-A  and  V-A  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

H.R.  514  as  passed  by  the  House  this 
year  would  allow  a  combined  appropria- 
tion for  these  titles.  The  danger  of  this 
approach  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
meager  budget  request  of  only  $116.- 
163,000 — all  of  which  has  been  ear- 
marked for  title  III  of  the  ESEA. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  the  needs  and  accomplish- 
ments of  other  titles  can  be  conven- 
leiitly  ignored.  There  are  pages  and  pages 
of^testlmpny  from  all  sources  in  the  1965 
ESEA  hfiarings  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  books,  libraries  and  educational 
equipment  in  the  education  process. 

The  proposed  budget  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  have  now  become  low 
propriety  items. 

The  testimony  before  an  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  this  cutback  of 
library  and  equipment  funds  was  weak, 
indped.  The  gist  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion s  reasoning  was  that  since  so  much 
has   already   been   accomplished   under 
these  programs,  and  since  we  have,  what 
was  termed  a  "very  constrained  budget." 
we  could  put  these  programs  aside  for  a 
while.  However,  one  administration  wit- 
ness went  on  to  say  that,  "I  would  sus- 
pect,   in    subsequent    years,    we    would 
come  before  you  and  reiterate  the  im- 
portance of  using  Federal  resources  to 
help    purchase    books,    equip    libraries, 
and  provide  equipment  to  the  schools," 
None  of  this  makes  sense  to  me,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  to  make  specific 
appropriations   for  each  of   these  pro- 
grams or  some — quite  obviously,  will  be 
cut  back  entirely, 

Financial  jargon  such  as  "a  year  of 
stringent  budget"  and  "realigning  of  our 
priorities"  and  "constrained  budget"  is 
simply  begging  the  question. 

Many  of  HEW  witnesses  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  are  the 
same  people  who  testified  4  years  ago  on 
the  pressing  need  for  greater  Federal 
support  for  elementary  and  secondary 
programs,  for  college  facilities  and  stu- 
dent aid.  for  expanded  public  libraries, 
for  better  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

If  our  educational  needs  were  critical 
4  years  ago  then  they  are  no  less  critical 
today.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  needs 
of  our  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  mi- 
grant. Indian  and  Spanish-speaking 
children,  of  our  potential  dropouts,  of 
our  potential  college  and  vocational 
school  students  can  be  economized. 

I  vigorously  support  the  amendment 
to  appropriate  $50  million  for  title  II  of 
ESEA.  the  same  amount  appropriated 
last  fiscal  year;  to  appropriate  $78,740- 
000  for  title  ni  of  the  NDEA.  a  figure 
also  equal  to  last  year's  funding  level: 
to  appropriate  $17  million  for  title  V  of 
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the  NDEA:  and  to  appropriate  $164,876  - 
000  for  title  ni  of  ESEA. 

Aid  to  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts, the  districts  charged  with  educat- 
ing the  children  of  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel and  Federal  employees,  is  still 
another  program  that  must  be  ade- 
quately funded.  Yet  the  legislation  now 
before  us  seeks  a  fiscal  1970  appropria- 
tion of  only  $202,167,000.  a  sum  that 
would  assist  in  the  education  of  cate- 
gory "a"  students,  but  that  would  wholly 
ignore  category  "b"  students. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  874.  the  law 
authorizing  financial  assistance  to  im- 
pacted school  systems,  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized its  responsibility  to  help  thou- 
sands of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.' 

These  communities,  faced  with  soar- 
ing school  enrollment  rates  spurred  by 
manpower  buildups  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  defense  industry,  are  caught  in 
a  financial  squeeze,  of  almost  unprece- 
dented severity. 

Military  personnel  and  defense  work- 
ers are  often  transients  living  on  Fed- 
eral installations  or  in  rented  apart- 
ments, contributing  veiy  little  to  the  tax 
base  of  a  community.  The  school  systems 
responsible  for  educating  their  children 
have  drafted  budgets  and  educational 
programs  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Congress  would  honor  its  commitment 
under  Public  Law  874. 

Major  budget  cuts  in  this  program 
would  create  educational  chaos  in  these 
school  systems. 

Chicopee,  Mass,,  for  example,  is  a  city 
in  my  congressional  district  that  must 
educate  the  children  of  personnel  at 
nearby  Westover  Air  Force  Base.  This 
community  would  be  shortchanged  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  if  cate- 
gory "b"  is  not  funded.  Other  communi- 
ties in  my  district  would  be  similarly 
hard  hit — Springfield,  Ludlow,  Wilbra- 
ham,  the  Hampden  Wilbraham  School 
District,  Granby,  South  Hadley  and  Bel- 
chertown. 

For  the  sake  of  these  communities,  and 
thousands  more  like  them  throughout  the 
countiy.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Joelson 
amendment  proposing  $585  million  for 
Public  Law  874. 

Several  areas  of  post -secondary  edu- 
cation have  been  subjected  to  the  slasii 
of  the  budget  cutter's  knife,  areas  where 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  econ- 
omize. 

Vocational  education  has  become  in- 
creasingly more  important  in  the  past 
few  years  because  the  need  for  post- 
secondary  education  has  become  in- 
creasingly more  important. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate vocational  education  to  motivated 
students  as  it  is  to  provide  high  quality, 
higher  education  for  qualified  students 
Legislation  enacted  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  1963  provided  a  major  thrust 
forward  in  achieving  this  goal.  Efforts 
were  reinforced  by  extensive  amend- 
ments in  1968. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  and  its 
amendments  can  accomplish  little,  how- 
ever, if  we  fail  to  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing. That  is  why  Mr.  Joelson  s  proposed 
amendment  would  appropriate  a  sub- 


stantial increase,  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  over  last  year's  amount. 
Under  the  amendment  8488.716,000 
would  be  available  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1970, 

Another  area  in  which  we  must  main- 
tain at  least  last  year's  level  of  funding 
is  the  consli-uction  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities.  The  proposed  budget 
calls  for  phasing  out  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  undei graduate  facilities,  and 
would  substitute  instead,  some  511,750.- 

000  for  annual  interest  grants  on  con- 
struction loans  obtained  from  private 
sources. 

Building  costs  have  been  skyrocketing 
in  the  past  few  years — moving  upward 
at  a  rate  approaching  12  percent  annu- 
ally. Spiraling  college  enrollments  make 
it  undesirable  at  this  time  to  consider  the 
phasing  out  of  this  program.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  would  appropriate  the 
amount  of  $33  million  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
the  same  amount  appropriated  last  year. 
One  final  program  that  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  amendment  package 
is  the  NDEA  student  loan  program. 

The  administration's  budget  seeks  only 
$161,900,000  for  the  loan  program- 
SSI. 5  million  less  than  last  year.  The 
committee  recommendation  is  that  the 
program  be  increased  to  $188.2  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  any  testimony  or  study  I  have  ever 
read  the  NDEA  student  loan  program 
has  been  lavishly  praised  particularly  be- 
cause it  enabled  many  students  to  pur- 
sue their  educations.  The  NDEA  loan 
program  is  focused  on  the  needy  stu- 
dent, the  one  who  would  not  be  able  to 
attend  college  without  such  assistance. 
And  there  are  many  such  students. 

The  cost  of  higher  education  is  putting 
college  farther  and  farther  out  of  the 
reach  of  increasing  number  of  students. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  existence  of  an 
insured  loan  program  obviates  the  need 
for  the  NDEA  student  loan  program.  If 
anything,  the  tight  money  market  and 
the  reluctance  of  many  banks  and  lend- 
ing institutions  to  participate  in  the 
program  dictate  that  we  not  only  main- 
tain the  NDEA  student  loan  program  but 
that  we  expand  it. 

The  Joelson  amendment  would  appro- 
priate $229  million  for  fiscal  year  1970— 
a  modest  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  are  alarmed  by  the  overheated  econ- 
omy and  its  inflationary  trends.  This 
necessitates  a  tightening  of  our  belt. 

Certainly  we  must  scrutinize  the  budg- 
et very  closely  this  year.  We  must  elim- 
inate waste  and  duplication.  We  must 
reconsider  the  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  the  initiation  of  new  ones. 

1  would  hope,  however,  certain  funda- 
mental goals  are  not  subject  to  cutbacks. 
Educational  excellence  and  opportunity 
are  two  such  goals.  We  have  undertaken 
to  achieve  these  goals.  We  must  not  com- 
promise them! 

The  Joelson  amendments  merely  main- 
tain our  present  effort  in  education.  They 
would  simply  prevent  us  from  backtrack- 
ing. If  we  are  to  have  the  future  scien- 
tists, educators,  doctors,  elected  offi- 
cials, trained  technicians,  and  informed 
citizens,  we  must  support  our  schools. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
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me  in  supporting  the  Joelson  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  DULSKI,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  action  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  dealing  with  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  budget  for  the  Office 
of  Education, 

The  committee's  recommendations  fol- 
low pretty  much  along  the  line  of  the 
revised  budget  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

But  these  recommendations,  to  my 
mind,  ignore  the  facts  of  life  with  re- 
gard to  the  financing  of  many  of  our 
school  systems  today. 

The  details  of  school  budgets  are  not 
new  to  me,  I  formerly  served  on  the  com- 
mon council  of  my  home  city  of  Buf- 
falo, N,Y,.  which  handles  the  budget  for 
the  Buffalo  school  system. 

Since  I  am  particularly  familiar  with 
the  current  crisis  in  the  Buffalo  school 
budget  and  its  relation  to  the  current  ap- 
propriation bill,  I  am  going  to  use  the 
Buffalo  situation  as  my  example. 
Let  me  be  specific : 

On  ESEA  I.  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended $3,8  million — about  the  same 
amount  allocated  in  fiscal  1969,  This  is 
not  nearly  adequate  for  fiscal  1970.  I 
believe  the  amount  needs  to  be  increased 
at  least  7  percent  just  to  cover  the  cost- 
of-living  factor.  If  Buffalo  is  held  to  the 
fiscal  1969  allocation,  it  will  mean  that 
Buffalo  will  be  forced  to  curtail  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  to  cut  or  elim- 
inate other  programs.  The  costs  of 
education  are  not  static,  they  are  in- 
creasing; it  is  essential  that  the  Federal 
share  be  increased  to  at  least  maintain 
the  status  quo  for  our  local  school 
budgets. 

On  ESEA  II,  the  proposed  fiscal  1970 
appropriation  provides  no  funds  and  this 
will  mean  a  loss  of  $200,000  for  library 
resources  in  the  Buffalo  school  system. 
The  effect  of  this  cut  is  obvious. 

On  NDEA  III,  there  is  no  allocation  for 
fiscal  1970,  which  will  mean  a  loss  for 
the  Buffalo  system  of  about  $25,000  for 
instructional  equipment  and  materials. 
Another  backward  step, 

NDEA  V-A  also  is  not  funded  under 
the  bill,  which  will  mean  a  loss  of  about 
$80,000  for  the  Buffalo  system  being  used 
to  improve  guidance  services.  This  is  a 
program  which  we  most  certainly  can- 
not afford  to  curtail, 

ESEA  in  does  receive  certain  funding 
in  this  bill,  but  it  is  our  understanding 
that  the  amount  is  not  adequate  and 
probably  will  require  curtailment  of  in- 
novative programs. 

The  most  serious  budget  setback  for 
Buffalo  and  many,  many  other  commu- 
nities in  the  Nation  is  the  slim  budget 
allocated  in  this  bill  for  impacted  area 
aid. 

The  allocation  of  $187  million  is  only 
about  one-fourth  of  what  is  needed.  The 
need  is  for  $650  million.  If  the  proposed 
allocation  in  the  bill  is  not  increased,  it 
will  mean  a  loss  of  Buffalo's  entire  allo- 
cation of  about  $160,000,  Please  note  this 
is  only  six  figures.  Yet,  tc  our  school 
budget  in  Buffalo  it  is  significant  and  will 


produce  a  deficit  in  our  current  operating 
budget.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  general 
Federal  aid  used  as  support  for  current 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  sincerely  that 
the  House  will  increase  these  budget 
items  for  the  Office  of  Education  because 
of  the  vital  importance  to  our  individual 
communities  which  already  are  having 
severe  budgetary  problems. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  text  of  a  statement 
which  was  made  June  26  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education  by  Dr,  Jo- 
seph Manch.  Buffalo  superintendent  of 
schools,  in  testifying  on  public  housing 
amendments  to  Public  Law  874.  While 
this  is  not  directed  specifically  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  it  outlines 
the  problems  which  our  city  is  having 
in  trying  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  our  young  people. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Joseph  Manch, 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  sup>erintendent  of  schools 
follows ; 

Statement  of  Dr.  Joseph  Manch 

As  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  I  have  long  been  Interested  In 
proposals  to  achieve  equity  in  federal-state- 
local  partnerships  In  financing  large  city 
schools.  One  major  element  of  such  a  move 
toward  equity  is  the  recognition  of  federal 
Impact  in  the  large  cities. 

When  Congress  amended  Federal  Law  874 
several  years  ago  so  that  Buffalo's  substan- 
tial numbers  of  federally  connected  children 
were  to  be  recognized  In  the  aid  formula,  a 
step  toward  Justice  was  taken.  The  step  was 
aborted,  however,  when  Congress  failed  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  plan  with  the 
necessary  appropriation. 

The  following  two  years  the  funds  were 
made  available  and  Buffalo  received  aid  for 
those  children  whose  parents  served  the  fed- 
eral government.  Now  I  note  with  deep  con- 
cern that  the  present  budget  stance  in  Con- 
gress would  eliminate  Buffalo  and  many 
other  districts  entirely  from  participating  in 
PL  874  funds  next  year. 

When  in  1967,  it  was  suggested  that  Federal 
school  aid  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  public 
housing  In  the  large  cities.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported such  a  move  In  testimony  before  this 
committee.  Again  in  1968  and  still  again  early 
this  year.  I,  along  with  our  School  Board 
President,  confirmed  this  support  In  state- 
ments before  the  House  Education  Commit- 
tee and  the  Big  City  Council  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association, 

Let  me  recapitulate  our  position. 

Low-rent  public  housing  produces  concen- 
trations of  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged families  whose  children  relate  pri- 
marily to  each  other.  The  result  Is  to  rein- 
force the  cycle  of  dlsadvantagement  and  to 
add  to  the  already  costly  problem  of  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren. 

It  Is  not  yet  possible  to  quantify  the  excess 
social  and  educational  cost  resulting  from 
this  advertency,  using  objective  and  conclu- 
sive data.  If  we  Judge  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged child  to  be  one  who  Is  academi- 
cally retarded  at  least  1  year,  however,  then 
it  can  be  estimated  that  the  cost  of  erasing 
that  disadvantage  Is  at  least  the  current 
average  cost  of  a  year's  schooling — $900  per 
pupil. 

The  Buffalo  Municipal  Housing  Authority 
reported  in  September  1968  that  federally- 
aided  housing  developments  in  Buffalo  In- 
clude 4,231  units  occupied  by  families  whose 
median  income  is  (2.628,  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  these  families  is  on  the  welfare  rolls, 
broken  families  outnumber  standard  fam- 
ilies, and  the  proportion  of  non-white  fam- 
ilies Is  considerably  greater  than  the  cltywlde 


average.  Approximately  4,200  children  of 
school  age  live  in  these  housing  units. 

Ironically,  as  special  educational  needs  are 
fostered  and  reinforced  In  a  public  housing 
situation,  the  means  to  a  financial  solution 
are  simultaneously  weakened.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  such  property  Is  excluded 
from  the  tax  rolls  and  the  property  tax  is  the 
mainstay  of  local  revenue  for  both  city  and 
school  purposes. 

Federal  payments  for  these  properties  In 
lieu  of  taxes  amount  to  $220,000.  but  none 
of  this  is  available  to  the  schools  If  these 
federally-aided  developments  were  subject  to 
taxation,  however,  they  would  produce  over 
$1.1  million  In  property  tax  revenue. 

In  summary,  the  factors  of  added  needs 
and  reduced  resources  which  I  have  just 
outlined  mean  an  added  cost  burden  of  some 
$1,000  per  pupil.  The  federal  government, 
through  ESEA  Title  I.  and  New  York  State, 
through  Its  special  urban  education  aid,  are 
at  best  supplying  about  $200  towards  financ- 
ing this  added  cost. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  federal 
legislation  be  adopted  to  provide  payments 
recognizing  the  federal  impact  on  school  fi- 
nancing that  results  from  such  public  hevis- 
ing.  In  this  respect,  I  would  support  Senate 
bill  2834  by  Senator  Javlts  or  Senate  bill 
2147  by  Senator  Eagleton.  with  the  single 
reservation  that  neither  appears  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  recognize  equitably  the 
federal  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

For  ease  of  data-gathering,  a  bill  such  as 
S.  2834  basing  payments  on  housing  units 
rather  than  pupils,  would  be  more  operable, 
although  municipal  housing  authorities 
could  be  required  to  report  data  in  either 
manner. 

In  any  event,  I  would  urge  this  committee 
to  recommend  and  support  legislation  which 
would  have  the  federal  government  assume 
Its  proper  share  of  school  support,  particu- 
larly in  this  situation  where  federal  responsi- 
bility is  so  clear, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  general  debate  I  did 
not  have  time  to  go  over  some  of  the 
things  contained  in  the  package  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  emphasize  them  at 
this  time. 

Also  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  concur  in  the  very  eloquent  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Boland)  be- 
cause they  absolutely  square  with  the 
facts. 

You  will  recall  that  this  morning  we 
sent  out  a  letter  fully  supporting  the 
package  amendment,  along  with  the  ma- 
jor education,  religious  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

We  recognize  that  the  sums  requested 
in  the  amendment  do  not  fill  the  entire 
$5  billion  gap  between  the  present  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations.  How- 
ever, the  Joelson  amendment  will  at  least 
permit  the  continuation  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  more  adequate  funding  of 
others  such  as  impacted  aid.  vocational 
education,  and  title  I  ESEA  and  NDEA 
student  loans. 

This  letter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  was  signed  by 
seven  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  in  the  few 
minutes  that  I  have  is  to  stress  some- 
thing that  I  am  t«rribly  interested  in. 
That  is  indeed  a  package,  most  of  which 
receives  widespread  support  throughout 
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the  community  among  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

BSEA — TITLE   I 

But  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  minute 
on  title  I.  In  the  ESEA  Act  Amendments 
of  1967.  the  Congress  provided  statewide 
programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
should  be  100  percent  fully  funded,  even 
if  the  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  the 
full  amounts  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Since  we  have  not  ever  appropriated 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  title  I  of  ESEA,  each  local 
educational  agency,  and  that  means  the 
schools,  has  received  a  prorated  share 
well  below  the  authorized  levels. 

Yet.  the  statewide  programs  received 
full  funding. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  number  and 
size  of  these  statewide  programs,  it  is 
urgently  necessary  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  provide  $80,800,000  in  additional 
funds  above  the  committee's  bill  simply 
to  insure  that  each  school  district  in  the 
fiscal  year  1P70  receives  a  Federal  pay- 
nTent  afleast  as  large  as  the  payment 
received  in  previous  years. 

For  example,  in  1968  we  provided  $210 
for  each  disadvantaged  pupil  who  quali- 
fied under  the  ESEA  guidelines. 

At  the  funded  levels  suggested  by  the 
administration  and  our  subcommittee, 
we  would  be  providing  only  $170  for 
each  pupil  this  year. 

In  short,  at  the  funding  level  of  this 
bill,  we  would  be  taking  a  giant  step 
backward  and  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  taking  this  backward  step  costs  of 
education  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  5  percent  a  year.  As  I  told  the 
committee  and  as  I  said  during  general 
debate,  in  my  own  congressional  district 
we  are  in  a  terrible  condition. 

We  cannot  even  pass  a  school  bond 
issue  or  raise.  People  talk  about  Federal 
aid  to  education.   Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  money?  Sixty  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  Oakland  school  system 
are  blacks,  and  we  cannot  get  local  gov- 
ernment to  support  the  kind  of  finances 
that  are  required  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards of  our  public  schools.  What  ESEA 
is  all  about  is  to  help  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  to  help  the  schools  in  districts 
serving   these  students.  Many  of  these 
school    districts    exist    throughout    this 
country.  In  3  short  years  education  costs 
have  escalated  over  15  percent.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  under  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee,  we  would  be  moving  still 
further  to  the  rear. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  of  attempting 
to  maintain  current  funding  for  the 
local  schools  to  meet  the  problems  of 
increasing  educational  costs  that  we  felt 
it  necessary  to  appropriate  and  to  in- 
clude more  than  $180  million  additional 
funds  for  programs  to  serve  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  kids. 


this  program  colleges  and  universities 
are  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  com- 
mercial rates  and  then  to  seek  reimburse- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  interest  payments.  The  trouble  is 
that  in  15  or  20  States  public  educational 
institutions  cannot  borrow  money  at  the 
commercial  market  r?ite.  These  institu- 
tions need  direct  Federal  grants  for 
construction. 

For  these  and  many,  many  more 
reasons  I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Michel  substitute  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Joelson  package  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OrWTBKD  BY  MR.  ROBISON  TO  THE 
SUBSTiTUTB  AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR. 
MICHEL 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York  to  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by   Mr.    Michel   of  Illinois: 

"Strike  the  figure  $254,163,000  and  substi- 
tute In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  $364,616,000, 
and  strike  the  figure  $200,163,000  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  $310  616  - 

000.  ■• 
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On  higher  education — and  I  come  from 
a  community  with  a  great  university,  the 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

two  major  schemes  which  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  not  working  under  current 
conditions.  We  recently  created  a  new 
program  of  interest  subsidies  for  con- 
struction of  university  facilities.  Under 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  having  some  order,  if  I  could, 
because  the  situation  already  is  con- 
fused enough  without  it  becoming  fur- 
ther confusing  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
Members  cannot  hear  me. 

What  my  amendment  to  the  Michel 
substitute  would  do  would  be  best  under- 
stood by  you  if  you  would  all  turn  to  page 
25  of  the  bill,  which  language  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  Michel  substitute, 
and  if  you  will  then  read  on  page  25  of 
the  bill  down  to  line  13  thereof,  you  will 
find  the  figure  $254,163,000.  My  amend- 
ment to  the  Michel  substitute  would  in- 
crease that  figure  by  $110,453,000. 

Then,  on  line  14  of  the  same  page  you 
will  also  find  the  second  figure  of  $200,- 
163.000.  My  amendment  would  also  in- 
crease  that  by  the  same  $110,453,000 
making  that  figure  $310,616,000. 

Precisely  what  does  this  do?  What 
this  amendment  to  the  susbtitute  would 
do  would  be  to  raise  to  fiscal  1969  levels 
the  appropriated  funds  for  the  four  pro- 
grams shown  and  lumped  together  by  the 
committee  in  the  bottom  paragraph  on 
page  32  of  the  report  where  the  commit- 
tee refers  to  them  as  being:  first,  supple- 
mentary educational  services;  second,  li- 
brary resources;  third,  guidance  coun- 
seling, and  testing;  and  fourth,  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling. 

The  bill,  as  the  committee  report 
states,  includes  $200,163,000  for  this 
purpose — or  these  purposes — compared 
with  the  budget  request  of  $116,163,000. 
But  what  the  report  does  not  tell  you 
is  that  the  conmiittee  figure  is  still  $110,- 
453,000  below  the  funds  appropriated  for 
these  purposes  in  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
to  the  Michel  substitute  would  do,  then, 
would  be  to  bring  the  moneys  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  these  four  "aluable,  nec- 
essary and  ongoing  education  programs 
up  to  the  same  appropriation  levels  they 
had  in  fiscal  year  1969.  just  concluded. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier  today, 
I  am  not  an  admirer  of  the  impacted  aid 
program,  particularly  section  3(b) 
thereof.  But  it  is  as  evident  to  me,  as  it 
is  to  everyone  here,  that  the  amount  the 
subcommittee  recommended  for  im- 
pacted aid  is  going  to  be  substantially 
increased,  either  to  the  Michel  figure  or 
that  proposed  in  the  Joelson  package. 

And  if  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  it 
is  my  position  that  these  four  programs 
that  I  have  just  mentioned,  programs 
that  have  demonstrated  their  value — and 
the  continuing  need  for  which  is  ap- 
parent— if  the  impacted  aid  program  is 
to  go  forward  full  speed,  ought  to  go 
forward  at  full  speed  as  well. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment.  I  have  serious  misgiv- 
ings about  the  Michel  substitute  amend- 
ment and  the  original  Joelson  amend- 
ment as  well,  but  if  the  Michel  substi- 
tute is  to  be  adopted,  clearly  these  four 
titles  deserve  to  have  increases  In  money 
available  also. 

I  support  the  Robison  amendment  and 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  having 
offered  it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  year,  Paul  W.  Briggs,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  told 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee that  the  major  problems  in  urban 
living  as  they  relate  to  education  are  iso- 
lation, poverty,  unemployment,  and 
drabness. 

With  a  school  enrollment  of  153,000 
children,  Cleveland  contains  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  school  population  in 
Ohio.  However,  Cleveland  schools  enroll 
30  percent  of  the  total  niunber  of  chil- 
dren in  Ohio  who  receive  public  assist- 
ance. The  demands  on  the  city,  therefore, 
to  provide  even  greater  educational  op- 
portunities for  their  young  people  are 
tremendous.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has 
recognized  this  challenge  and  has  em- 
barked on  a  series  of  innovative  and  ef- 
fective programs  to  broaden  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  its  pupils.  In  their 
efforts,  the  city  has  utilized  Federal  funds 
for  a  wide  variety  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondai-y  education  programs.  In  fiscal  year 
1969.  the  city's  budget  reached  $5.5  mil- 
lion for  just  title  I  programs  from  the 
ElemenUry    and   Secondary   Education 
Act. 

It   is  well   known   that   Cleveland   is 
heavily  dependent  on  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  meet  its  critical  program 
needs  and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  these  requirements  are  met.  Cleve- 
land schoolchildren  have  benefited  from 
a  vast  array  of  federally  sponsored  pro- 
grams. If  approved  by  the  other  body 
authorized  impacted  aid  funds  will  bene- 
fit over  15.000  Cleveland  children  alone 
who  reside  in  low-income  housing  and  at- 
tend public  schools  in  Cleveland.  In  addi- 
tion, thousands  of  youngsters  have  prof- 
ited from  special  Instruction  at  supple- 
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mentary  educational  centers,  from  up-to- 
date  library  books  and  materials,  guid- 
ance counseling,  and  new  educational 
equipment.  The  excitement  of  learning 
has  been  a  wonderful  experience  for  the 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  children  who 
have  participated  in  these  programs  and 
the  wonders  of  knowledge  continue  to 
offer  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  im- 
dereducated. 

I  speak  specifically  of  these  programs 
only  to  emphasize  their  tremendous  im- 
portance and  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
the  danger  of  their  impending  demise. 

The  administration,  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce its  educational  costs,  excluded  funds 
for  school  library  materials  or  equipment 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Neither  did  it  request  any  money   for 
counseling  and  services.  It  appears  that 
little  thought  was  given  to  the  value  of 
these  programs  when  budget  priorities 
were  made  because  if  any  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  obvious  educational 
advantages  derived  from  these  services, 
the  full  amount  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress would  have  been  requested.  In  an 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  these  vital  pro- 
grams,  I   recently   joined   with   several 
other  Members  in  urging  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriations  to  restore  the  educa- 
tional and  library  budgets  to  their  fiscal 
year  1968  level.  Although  sympathetic, 
the  committee  chose  to  include  in  one 
sum  the  funds  for  these  three  programs 
together  with  funds  for  supplementary 
educational  centers.  The  bill  thus  pro- 
vides for  $200,163,000  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $84,000,000  from  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  supplementary  centers. 
While  this  action  was  certainly  a  major 
step  forward,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  desirable  method  of  funding  these 
programs.  Under  the  "package"  amend- 
ment,  however,   offered  by   the   distin- 
guished  gentleman    from   New    Jersey, 
these  programs  would  be  funded  sepa- 
rately and  at  a  higher  level  than  pres- 
ently provided  in  the  bill.  The  Joelson 
amendment  restores  these  programs  to 
their  fiscal  year  1969  levels  and  appro- 
priates $50  million  for  school  libraries 
under  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act:    $78,740,000   for 
equipment  under  title  HI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act;  $17  million  for 
guidance  and  counseling  services  under 
title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act;  and  $164,876,000  for  supplementary 
educational  centers  under  title  HI  of  the 
Elementary    and   Secondary    Education 

Act. 

In  each  instance  the  needs  are  even 
greater  than  provided  for  by  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  the  continuation 
of  services  is  absolutely  essential  to  those 
institutions  which  currently  have  operat- 
ing programs,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  stress  the  need  for  these 
services  at  schools  which  have  felt  the 
Federal  financial  pinch  and  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  participate. 

Education  is  the  most  precious  oppor- 
tunity we  can  provide  to  our  young  peo- 
ple and  it  is  vital  that  we  continue  to 
advance  the  progress  we  have  made  thus 
far.  This  is  why  it  is  positively  crucial 
for  the  Joelson  amendment  to  pass.  We 


recognized  the  pressing  responsibihty 
we  had  to  our  young  people  when  we  au- 
thorized almost  $5  billion  more  for  ed- 
ucation than  what  is  called  for  in  House 
Resolution  13111.  The  Joelson  amend- 
ment is  the  very  least  that  we  can  do  for 
our  constituents  since  its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  insure  that  certain  programs 
receive  the  same  amount  of  money  this 
vear  as  last.  In  five  areas,  it  simply  keeps 
programs  at  their  fiscal  year  1969  level. 
In  the  areas  of  impacted  aid.  the  Joelson 
amendment  provides  for  90  percent  of 
the  money  originally  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
more  than  15,000  Cleveland  children 
who  benefit  from  these  funds.  Close  to 
$3  million  has  been  authorized  by  this 
body  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  Cleve- 
land pupils  and  the  failure  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  for  this  program 
would  severely  reduce  the  number  of 
children  who  stand  to  benefit  from  it. 
We  must  not  allow  aid  to  impacted  areas 
to  be  cut  back.  We  must  not  permit  the 
program  to  be  crippled.  Instead,  we  must 
give  it  our  resounding  support. 

Our  efforts  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  programs  I  have  described.  Our  losses 
to  our  young  people  and  ultimately  to 
our  Nation,  would  be  considerable  if  the 
Joelson  amendment  is  not  approved  in 
is  entirety.  We  must  recognize  the  con- 
sequences that  would  be  inevitable 
should  this  amendment  fail.  The  progress 
that  has  been  made  on  local,  State,  and 
Federal  levels  because  of  these  programs 
would  be  halted.  When  children  have 
had  a  taste  of  the  wonders  of  learning, 
we  cannot  destroy  their  desire  for  more. 
We  must  nourish  it. 

This  year  I  have  received  an  untisual 
large  number  of  letters  and  telegrams 
from  educators  in  Ohio.  The  tenor  of 
these  messages  is  the  same  throughout- 
deep  concern  that  vital  educational  pro- 
grams will  be  crippled  by  the  Congress.  I 
have  heard  from  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers,  college  professors,  librar- 
ians, guidance  counselors,  and  vocational 
educational  instructors  as  well  as   the 
students  themselves.  Everyone  is  fright- 
ened that  all  the  good  work  we  have  ac- 
complished will  be  undone.  This  appre- 
hension is  easy  to  appreciate  because  it 
unfoi-tunately  is  too  realistic  a  possibility. 
In  addition  to  these  programs,  there 
are  other  valuable  programs  that  deserve 
special  mention.  The  Joelson  amendment 
seeks  to  implement  those  portions  of  the 
1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  which  call  for  occupational 
training  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
and  funds  for  vocational  educational  re- 
search. The  necessity  for  effective  occu- 
pational training  opportunities  has  be- 
come  increasingly   apparent   in   recent 
years  and  last  year's  act  was  written  in 
response  to  the   growing  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  vocational  training  in 
our  society.  We  cannot  now  fail  to  ful- 
fill those  amendments  which  we  so  en- 
thusiastically approved  1  year  ago. 

The  student  loan  program  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  en- 
abled millions  of  people  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege education.  Students  at  all  levels  from 
high  school  graduate  to  Ph.  D.  candidates 
are  eligible  for  long  term,  low  interest 
loans  approved  directly  by  their  colleges. 


The  rapid  rise  in  interest  rates  has  seri- 
ously reduced  the  availability  of  guaran- 
teed loans  and  has  made  it  absolutely 
imperative  for  additional  funds  to  be 
made  available  for  direct  student 
loans.  The  $229  million  figure  in  the 
Joelson  amendment  will  permit  many 
students  to  continue  their  college  educa- 
tion and  will  also  enable  freshmen  in 
financial  need  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Many  of  the  young  people  who 
have  worked  for  me  have  been  able  to 
attend  college  only  because  they  had 
NDEA  loans.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  program,  particularly  thjs  year,  must 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  swelling  enroll- 
ments of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
vocational  institutions,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Cleveland  and  all  around  the 
Nation  will  be  watching  closely  today  to 
see  what  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  regarding  educational  funds.  Cleve- 
land has  an  urgent  need  for  all  the  pro- 
grams I  have  described.  To  combat  the 
problems  of  isolation,  poverty,  and  un- 
employment it  is  incumbent  that  we  en- 
dorse the  entire  package  amendment,  not 
just  segments  of  it.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  give  this  amendment  their  unquali- 
fied support.  . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  His  amend- 
ment would  add  neariy  $900  million  for 
vitally  needed  educational  programs 

It  is  disheartening  for  me  to  think  that 
while  we  are  spending  $20  to  $30  billion  a 
vear  in  Vietnam,  billions  more  in  space, 
and  untold  millions  in  such  widely  diverse 
projects  as  research  in  chemical  war- 
fare and  new  weapons  systems,  we  seem 
not  to  be  able  to  afford  the  paltry  sum  of 
$900  million  for  the  education  of  our 
children.  ^     .         ^ 

The  glaring  need  for  a  reordering  oi 
our  Nation's  priorities  has  never  been  m 
more  evidence  than  it  is  today  when  one 
looks  at  the  figures  in  H.R.  13111.  I  sub- 
mit to  my  colleagues  that  there  is  no 
greater  need,  no  more  fruitful  an  en- 
deavor, no  more  necessary  a  task,  than 
the  continuing  upgrading  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  that  are  made  available 
to  our  Nation's  youth. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider this  amendment  in  the  light  of 
what  it  can  realize  for  tomorrow.  For  it 
has  been  said  thit  "the  youth  of  a  na- 
tion are  the  trustees  of  posterity.  Let 
us  not  plav  partisan  politics  wnth  the  be^ 
hopes  for  our  country-  and  the  world^ 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
RoBisoN*  and  commend  him  for  givmg 
the  Members  opportunity  to  register 
their  support  for  these  vital  programs.  I 
must  confess,  however,  serious  reserva- 
tions about  both  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Joelson  >    and  the  substitute  of  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Illinois.  The  former  provides 
for  an  Increase  in  OflBce  of  EdiKJation 
programs  of  $894.5  million  over  the 
amount  provided  for  in  H.R.  13111 — 
Labor- HEW  appropriations  for  flscal 
year  1970.  This  amendment  provides  for 
the  above  increase  in  a  package  which 
covers  nine  major  areas  of  education  ap- 
propriations. The  Michel  substitute  in- 
creases the  impact  funds  to  last  year's 
appropriation  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  all  of  us  here  are  vitally  concerned 
that  the  best  possible  education  be  pro- 
vided  for   our   Nation's   schoolchildren 
and  that  the  Congress  do  all  in  its  power 
to  provide  the  financial   assistance   to 
our  State  and  local  education  agencies 
which  is  necessary  to  make  this  educa- 
tion available.  At  this  particular  time, 
however,  the  Congi-ess  also  has  a  solemn 
obligation  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  inflation 
which  is  so  rapidly  reducing  the  purchas- 
ing pQwer  of  their  dollars.  Not  only  is  in- 
flatioa-the  crudest  tax  of  all  upon  our 
citizens'  hard-earned  incomes,  but  it  sub- 
stantially increases  the  costs  of  such  vital 
programs  as  those  education  programs 
we  are  considering  in  the  Congress  today. 
Thus  the  task  before  us  now  is  to  And 
a    way   to   fulfill   our   obligations   both 
toward    the   educational    needs   of   our 
schoolchildren  and  toward  the  flscal  re- 
sponsibility which  is  absolutely  essential 
in  order  to  control  inflation.  This  obvi- 
ously poses  a  difficult  problem  and  one 
which,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  solved 
by  attempting  to  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties to  education  on  a  combination,  or 
package,  basis. 

Included  in  the  package  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey are  funds  for  ESEA  title  I  for  the 
education  of  childi-en  of  low-tncome  fam- 
ilies: Impacted  area  aid;  vocational  ed- 
ucation: NDE  student  loans;  supple- 
mentary centers:  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing; library  resources:  equipment:  and 
college  construction.  Because  many  of 
us  do  not  see  equal  merit  in  each  of  these 
appropriation  areas  and  because  of  the 
obligation  to  fiscal  responsibility  referred 
to  above,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  deal  with  these  appropriations  on  a 
more  selective  basis. 

In  specific  reference  to  some  of  the 
education  programs  included  in  Mr. 
JoELsoNs  amendment,  I  would  fully  sup- 
port increased  appropriation  requests 
for  such  vital  programs  as  vocational 
education.  NDEA  student  loans  funds 
for  title  I  of  ESEA,  andUbrary  funds. 

Vocational  educaUon  programs  have 
always  received  my  full  support  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  a  vital  answer  to  our 
Nation's  crucial  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty.  Increased  funds  over 
the  amount  provided  for  in  H.R.  13111 
are  particularly  essential  at  this  point 
to  implement  the  1968  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments,  including  those 
important  provisions  which  call  for  oc- 
cupational training  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

In  enacting  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  the  Con- 
gress similarly  sought  to  meet  these 
problems  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 


The  provision  of  additional  fimds  for  this 
program  would  not  only  Improve  the 
quality  of  instruction  for  participating 
students,  but  would  allow  the  expansion 
of  the  program  to  Include  more  needy 
children.  It  is  my  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  even  with  the  additional  funds 
provided  for  in  Mr.  Joelson's  amendment 
the  program  will  stDl  be  underfunded 
by  as  much  as  60  percent. 

The  NDEA  student  loan  programs  have 
enabled  countless  students,  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  do  so,  to  com- 
plete their  college  educations.  With  the 
ever-increasing  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion, together  with  the  rapid  rise  in  in- 
terest rates  on  loans,  more  Federal  funds 
must  indeed  be  made  available  to  insure 
the  successful  continuation  of  this  im- 
portant program. 

Compared  with  the  above  important 
programs,  however,  an  increase  In  appro- 
priations over  that  provided  for  in  H.R. 
13111  for  impacted  area  aid  carmot  in 
my  judgment  be  justified  in  the  face  of 
our  ciurent  flscal  problems.  In  many 
cases  the  school  s>'stems  benefiting  from 
impacted  area  aid  are  already  receiving 
taxes  from  those  Federal  employee  fami- 
lies which  enable  them  to  qualify  for  the 
aid.  As  a  result  of  this  program  many 
taxpayers  in  other  places  are  being  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  education  of  both 
their  own  schoolchildren  and  those  chil- 
dren being  schooled  in  Federal  impacted 
areas. 

In  reiterating  the  need  to  carefully 
consider  all  these  appropriations  in  the 
light  of  our  responsibility  to  control  in- 
flation, I  would  like  to  close  by  calling 
attention  to  the  President's  recent  caUl 
for  congressional  support  in  his  efforts 
toward  greater  flscal  responsibility  at  the 
Federal  level.  In  signing  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for 
1969  on  July  22,  the  President  directed 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
to  make  further  spending  reductions  of 
S3. 5  billion  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
expenditure  ceiling  established  in  that 
act.  The  ceiling  of  $191.9  billion  on 
spending  for  flscal  year  1970  is  $1  billion 
below  the  President's  expenditure  recom- 
mendations of  last  April.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  however — 

The  new  ceiling  will  be  or  little  help  in 
keeping  federal  spending  under  control — if 
the  Congress  that  imposed  it  does  not  co- 
operate actively  with  the  Administration  in 
meeting  it. 
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under  secUon  306  of  that  Act  $229,100,000 
shaU  be  for  Federal  capital  contrlbuUons  to 
student  loan  funds." 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    SMITH    OF    IOWA 
TO   THE   AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    JOELSON 

Mr.  SMTTi:  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  JOELSON)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smfth  of  Iowa 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelscih: 
On  page  2  line  26  delete  all  beginning  wltli 
■■$33,000,000"  in  line  26  on  page  2  tlirough 
line  4  on  page  3.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  '■$87,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  other  academic  facilities 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Educational  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963  which  amounts  shall  re- 
main available  through  June  30,  1971,  $20- 
000.000  to  remain  available  until  expended 
shall  be  for  granu  for  construction  of  gradu- 
ate .-icademic  faculties  under  title  U  of  the 
Act,  $3,920,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended shall  be  for  annual  interest  grants 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Joelson  amendment  is  very  unfair 
to  higher  education.  The  increases  for 
higher  education  faclUtles  in  the  Joelson 
amendment  are  very  negligible  as  com- 
pared to  what  they  should  be. 

The  big  bulge  in  the  student  load  in 
this  country  is  not  in  the  elementary 
grades.  It  is  in  the  colleges.  That  big 
bulge  in  elementary  grades  has  passed. 
We  did  not  do  enough  during  those  years, 
but  those  children  did  not  stay  that  age. 
They  moved  on  and  are  now  in  college 
or  soon  will  be.  Between  now  and  1975, 
we  will  have  a  50-percent  increase  iii 
the  need  for  college  facilities.  It  Is  not 
the  elementary  students  where  we  are 
going  to  have  the  bulge.  It  is  the  college 
level. 

This  Joelson  amendment  has  a  mere 
S33  million  in  it  for  college  facilities. 
That  is  only  what  was  provided  last  year, 
and  last  year  it  was  reduced  drastically, 
because  some  money  was  shifted  over  to 
some  other  categories  and  because  of  the 
Expenditure  Control  Act.  A  very  mini- 
mum amount  needed  is  S107  million. 
That  was  the  amount  that  was  in  the 
Johnson  budget.  This  is  a  piker  amend- 
ment as  far  as  colleges  are  concerned. 
They  are  shifting  from  funds  needed  for 
the  college  level  and  putting  it  in  other 
categories. 

In  addition  to  that,  on  the  student 
loans,  the  very  minimum  needed  is  S229 
million  in  the  student  loan  fund.  We 
have  considerable  e-vidence  that  the  De- 
partment was  very  wrong  on  the  Emiount 
of  loan  funds  needed,  but  since  that  time 
we  find  there  is  even  more  need  than  was 
assiuned  at  the  time  these  hearings  were 
closed,  and  we  marked  up  this  bill. 

So  I  have  added  some  money  for  stu- 
dent loans  in  this  amendment. 

Another  thing  we  talked  about  is  the 
interest  subsidy.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cohe- 
LAN),  said  about  this  Interest  subsidy 
program.  Some  of  the  institutions  can- 
not use  it  at  all,  but  it  is  going  to  cost 
three  times  as  much  to  go  the  interest 
subsidy  route  as  it  would  under  my 
amendment.  The  $7  million  in  here  for 
interest  subsidy  is  going  to  cost  this  Gov- 
ernment $300  million  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  it  will  not  do  them  as  much 
gooc.  as  the  S107  miUion  I  have  put  into 
this  amendment. 

I  suggest  that  the  priorities  on  higher 
education  are  very  much  out  of  kilter  in 
the  Joelson  amendment.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  to  the  Joelson 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. My  recommendations  for  higher 
education,  for  construction  and  for  the 
NDEA  student  loans  are  very  meager. 
That  is  why  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  gentleman  is  supporting  the  biU, 
which  has  nothing.  At  least,  meager  as 
my  amendments  are.  they  are  more  than 
is  in  the  bill. 
•    Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  Is 
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very  much  in  error.  The  bill  provides 
$188  million  for  student  loans  and  we 
increased  the  budget  on  that  Item  and 
I  made  it  clear  in  the  full  committee  and 
everywhere  else  that  I  am  for  more 
money  In  these  two  categories  and  I  am 
very  disappointed  that  the  gentleman 
would  let  these  other  people  run  away 
with  money  needed  for  higher  education. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  correctly  im- 
derstand  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  adversely  any  in- 
creases in  the  Joelson  amendment  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  deals  only  with 
college  facilities  and  student  aid  in  the 
form  of  loans. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
would  increase  only  the  higher  education 
features,  and  the  amendment  does  not 
affect  adversely  the  Joelson  amendment 
in  the  other  features. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is  one  ad- 
ditional feature.  It  takes  out  the  authori- 
zation for  additional  interest  subsidy 
contracts  which  would  cost  $300  million, 
and  the  colleges  and  imiversitles  can- 
not use  it  as  well  as  $107  million  In  grants 
and  loans. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment,  which 
I  believe  is  urgently  needed  by  higher  ed- 
ucation in  connection  with  this  bill.  I 
support  his  amendment  and  support  the 
Joelson  amendment  once  this  amend- 
ment has  been  added  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  news  in  this  morning's 
newspapers  of  a  $3  billion  surplus  In 
the  past  fiscal  year  reinforces  my  con- 
viction that  we  can  afford  to  give  edu- 
cation a  higher  priority  than  it  has  been 
given  in  the  appropriation  bill  now  be- 
ing considered. 

The  dollar  amounts  carried  in  this  bill 
approximate  Hz  percent  of  our  Federal 
budget. 

That  percentaige  should  be  doubled  by 
this  Coiigress,  and  we  should  be  allo- 
cating at  least  5  percent  of  our  Federal 
budget  to  education  within  the  next  3 
years. 

We  should  also  provide  advance  fund- 
ing to  eliminate  the  imcertaintles  that 
continue  to  hamstring  orderly  adminis- 
trating of  Federal  aid  programs  in  our 
schools. 

I  will  support  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
Perkins  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  to  secure  full  funding 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  will  vote  for  the  so-called 
Joelson  amendments  to  provide  full 
funding  of  the  impacted  districts  and 
to  supplement  budgeted  fimds  for  high- 
er education,  vocational  education,  li- 
brary services,  and  other  ESEIA  pro- 
grams. 

In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  pennywise 
and  pound-foolish  economy  of  the  worst 
kind  to  cut  back  on  our  student  loan 
and  scholarship  assistance  programs  at 
this  time,  particularly  in  view  of  the  en- 
couragement we  have  been  giving  low- 
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Income  youth  to  continue  education  after 
high  school. 

The  need  for  a  higher  level  of  funding 
for  construction  assistance  to  college 
and  to  vocational  and  technical  schools 
have  never  been  greater,  and  are  com- 
pounded by  today's  lilgh  interest  rates. 

The  most  compelling  need  of  all,  I 
believe,  is  found  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  country,  where 
we  have  begim  to  open  the  doors  of  full 
educational  opportunity  to  millions  of 
children  living  In  lower  income  areas  of 
the  Nation— and  must  increase  our  ef- 
forts, rather  than  cut  them  back  at 
this  time. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  views  of  educators  and  school 
leaders  in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma: 

Here  in  summary,  are  the  views  of  some 
Oklahoma  educators  on  the  critical  issue  of 
Federal  funding  before  us  today: 

L.  R.  Harrington,  Rogers  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools— "ntle  II  ESEA:  'A  cut 
back  here  would  drastically  reverse  what  we 
have  been  programming  for  the  future  for 
girls  and  boys  of  this  county  .  .  These 
funds  are  vital  to  the  educational  need  of 
the  schools  in  Rogers  County.  'Whenever  a 
good  thing  Is  removed  from  our  schools,  the 
girls  and  boys  are  the  ones  that  really  get 

hurt." 

James  E.  Sooter.  Coordinator,  Vlnlta  City 
Schools— "ntle  U  ESEA  and  Title  III  NDEA: 
■The  acquisition  of  these  instructional  aids 
have  enriched  and  upgraded  our  curricula 
offerings.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  these  pro- 
grams are  vital  to  educational  needs  In  our 
Oklahoma  schools.  Education  has  many  prob- 
lems and  retrenchment  Is  not  the  solution 
to  any  of  them." 

B  J  Traw,  Superintendent  of  Vlan  Public 
Schools-  •■'Without  Federal  Aid  It  would  be 
impossible  to  operate  the  Vlan  Public 
School."  __  ^ 

Mrs  Billy  M.  Douthltt,  Librarian,  Plcher 
Public  Schools— ■■Our  town  Is  a  former  min- 
ing town  on  Indian  land,  and  our  school 
funds  are  very  Inadequate.  In  1964,  our  school 
library  was  very  poor  with  outdated  books. 
After  these  years  of  Title  II,  there  has  been 
noticeable  improvement." 

Cliff  Hudglns,  Superintendent,  Stllwell 
Public  Schools— P.L.  874:  'It  would  be  hard 
for  me  to  list  all  of  the  industries  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  subsidizing.  But  tell 
me  truthfully  Is  there  any  of  these  any  more 
important  than  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  our  nation?" 

Frank  Beck,  Jr..  Principal,  Porter  Public 
Schools:  "A  dollar  spent  for  guidance  and 
counseling  services  now  will  later  save  many 
dollars  In  Institutional  care." 

Mrs  Lela  Parkhurst,  Counselor,  Vlnlta 
High  School:  ■'If  the  gains  that  have  been 
realized  the  past  years  are  going  to  be  pushed 
aside  in  this  sweeping  economy  move,  I  won- 
der where  we  are  placing  our  values." 

Harold  W.  Jones.  Principal,  Plcher  Ele- 
mentarv  School— "Htle  II,  III,  V:  "These 
agencies,  since  they  were  started  .  .  .  have 
done  more  for  Plcher  Schools  in  4  years  than 
has  been  done  In  all  the  other  33  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  system  .  .  .  Through 
funds  furnished  by  these  agencies  we  now 
have  a  central  library  ...  a  science  and 
mathematics  room  with  a  qualified  teacher, 
a  reading  laboratory  for  grades  1.  2,  and  3, 
playground  equipment,  a  small  gymnasium 
and  a  t<'sting  program.  We  have  also  received 
help  through  Title  I.  to  feed  the  30 '^.  of  our 
students  who  eat  free  In  the  school  cafeteria. 
The  money  that  we  have  received  has  been 
spent  wlselv,  with  the  thought  in  mind  of 
getting  those  items  which  would  help  the 
largest  number  of  children  for  the  longest 
period  of  time." 
Robert  O.  Williams.  County  Superintend- 


ent, Mayes  County— Title  II,  III.  and  V: 
The  elimination  of  these  Federally  financed 
education  programs  would  ...  be  a  great 
loss  to  our  schools.  I  feel  these  Federal  pro- 
grams are  vital  to  the  educational  needs  In 
our  Oklahoma  schools." 

C.  T.  Mustaln,  Superintendent.  Commerce 
Public  Schools:  •■Some  cuts  may  be  man- 
datory for  sound  flscal  responsibility  but 
surely  education  needs  more,  not  less  help.'^ 

D.  D.  Creech,  Oklahoma  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools:  ■Reductions  .  .  .  would  be 
fatal  for  the  education  programs  in  some 
of  these  school  districts  .  .  .  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  .  .  .  couldn't  pos- 
sibly absorb  this  kind  of  a  reduction  In  funds 
without  a  critical  curtailment  of  services  and 
personnel." 

Marvin  B.  Traw.  Superintendent,  Westvllle 
Public  Schools:  ■'With  Title  III  funds  we 
have  been  able  by  matching  these  funds  lo 
purchase  much  needed  equipment  and  sup- 
plies In  the  areas  of  math,  science,  English, 
reading,  history,  civics,  and  geography.  . 
With  Title  'V  funds  we  have  provided  a  test- 
ing program  for  every  junior  high  and  senior 
high  student  ...  to  provide  counseling  serv'- 
Ices  .  .  .  Title  11  .  .  .  funds  ...  we  have  been 
able  to  raise  the  quality  of  Instruction  and 
the  standard  of  our  schools  with  the  use  of 
better  and  more  up-to-date  instructional 
materials  Many  of  our  students  are  from  low 
income  families.  Pew  students  have  access  to 
good  books  other  than  through  our  school 
library  .  .  .  We  have  endeavored  to  use  these 
funds  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  our 
students." 

W.  Leslie  Wald.  Coordinator  of  Mathe- 
matics. Muskogee  City  Schools— Title  II  and 
III:  ••We  are  not  a  rich  district  and  the  with- 
drawal of  these  funds  would  place  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  district  and  wlU  deprive 
children  of  the  poor  district  ...  of  many 
of  the  Instructional  and  supplemental  mate- 
rials needed  to  give  them  a  well-rounded 
up-to-date  education." 

Claude  Eubanks.  Superintendent  of  Roland 
Public  Sch(X)ls:  •'I  am  very  much  against  the 
proposed  cuts  to  three  of  our  Federal  School 
Programs— Title  n  ESEA.  Title  III  NDEA.  and 
■ntle  V  NDEA.  We  are  struggling  now!  We 
don't  necessarily  need  more  federal  pro- 
grams ...  We  simply  need  100'";  funding  of 
the  programs  we  do  have." 

William  T.  McCarty.  Superintendent.  Eu- 
faula  Public  Schools — P.L.  874:  "It  Is  the 
feeling  of  those  of  us  In  the  Impacted  are.is 
that  this  Just  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Any  of  these  proposed  changes  would  dras- 
tically affect  our  school  district.  It  is  ex- 
tremely urgent  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
that  P.L.  874  be  left  as  Is.'^ 

Sister  Ann  Rosera,  Muskogee  Christian 
Learning  Center— Title  II:  "Financially  our 
sch(x>l  cannot  afford  to  provide  its  own  li- 
brary resources.  We  need  the  help  of  Title  II. 
ESEA.  Since  Title  II  started  our  help  from 
the  government  has  decreased  yearly  instead 
of  being  Increased  and  now  there  Is  the 
possiblUtv  that  it  will  be  cut  out  all  together. 
We  definitely  need  an  increase  in  the  help  of 
the  government  rather  than  no  help  at  ail 
as  Is  being  proposed." 

Sister  Bridget  Anne  Parisl.  Princ'pal  Mus- 
kogee Christian  Learning  Center— Title  II: 
•'Since  the  Initiation  of  this  funding  by  the 
Federal  Government,  our  students  have  been 
able  to  utilize  twice  the  amount  of  library 
materials  previous  to  Its  Instigation.  It  gre.it- 
ly  concerns  me  that  this  service  Is  In  danger 
of  being  terminated. ■• 

Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Colleges:  '•.  .  .  the  delay  In  implementing 
Phase  II  in  the  College  Program  for  the  State 
win  result  m  Increasing  cost  and  the  denial 
of  opportunities  for  college  education  to 
many  Oklahoma  citizens. 

Robert  B.  Kamm,  President.  Oklahoma 
State  University:  '.  .  .  If  Federal  funds  are 
not  available.  Phase  n  of  the  College  Pro- 
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gram    for  the    State    of   Oklahoma   will   be 
seriously  curtailed." 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Regents:  "The 
people  of  Oklahoma  have  extended  them- 
selves to  a  maximum  In  their  efforts  to 
borrow  against  anticipated  sources  of  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  escalating 
enrollment  ...  To  accomplish  this  proposed 
building  program  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  to  have  access  to 
federal  funds  to  supplement  the  anticipat- 
ed allocations  from  the  recent  state  bond 
Issue  and  gifts  from  private  individuals  and 
corporations." 

Irvln  Hopson.  Director  of  Plnaiiclnl  Aid, 
Panhandle  State  College:  "You  have  urged 
us  to  seek  out  the  economically  handicapped 
student  with  talent  and  to  assure  him  that 
If  he  wanted  to  go  to  college  he  could  get 
financial  help  from  his  government.  We  have 
done  so  and  now  that  we  have  him  planning 
to  come  to  college  we  get  a  notification  from 
HEW  cutting  our  NDEA  allocation  31%  from 
what  It  was  last  year.  What  do  we  tell  the 
student?" 

Joe  McCormlck,  Head  Student  Financial 
Aid.  Oklahoma  State  Tech :  "Oklahoma  State 
-  Tecb  provides  very  needed  opportunities  to 
-the  ywath  of  Oklahoma  and  the  nation  In 
the  field  of  technical  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. Student  Financial  Aid  can  play  a  very 
Important  role  in  providing  such  opportuni- 
ties to  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  Oklahoma. 
To  accept  reductions  In  our  financial  aid 
program  now  would  be  very  disturbing  not 
only  to  me  but  to  many  Oklahoma  students 
that  could  be  helped." 

Gary  L.  White,  Assistant  Director  for  Stu- 
dent Loans,  Oklahoma  State  University:  "We 
have  been  encouraged  ...  to  seek  out  the 
student  from  the  low-income  areas  of  Okla- 
homa, and  urge  him  to  attend  college 
through  the  benefits  of  the  federally  funded 
programs.  If  the  anticipated  level  of  funding 
for  next  year  is  to  be  a  reality,  we  will  have 
to  turn  away  many  of  these  people  that  we 
have  urged  to  attend  college." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many,  many  views  I  have  heard 
in  recent  weeks,  as  the  time  for  debate 
on  this  bill  drew  near. 

I  have  talked  to  one  school  superin- 
tendent in  Oklahoma  who  tells  me  his 
school  term  will  be  cut  by  more  than  a 
month,  if  we  do  not  restore  the  cuts  in 
education  funds  that  are  contained  in 
this  bill. 

Another  superintendent  has  told  me 
his  school  year  will  be  shortened  by 
nearly  2  months,  if  the  cuts  are  not 
restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  this  is  a  story 
that  could  be  told  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  cannot  afford  the  kind  of  economy 
that  is  recommended  in  this  bill. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  it. 

Future  generations  cannot  afford  it. 

We  must  restore  the  funds  that  assure 
to  education  the  priority  our  children 
deserve. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  summary, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
add  about  $114  million  this  year  but  save 
$300  million  over  a  period  of  yeai-s. 

Mi-.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  believe  It  Is  a  good 
amendment.  I  would  be  happy,  if  I  had 
the  power,  to  accept  It. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  always  glad 
to  have  the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  complete  my  remarks  on  higher  edu- 
cation, but  they  concur  perfectly  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  want  to  explain  that  the  package 
amendment  proposed  was  done  in  con- 
sultation, ti-ying  to  win  agreement.  So 
ffti-  as  my  personal  feelings  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  gentleman,  and  I  person- 
ally will  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sitting  and  listening  to 
the  various  amendments  and  substitutes 
which  have  been  offered,  and  listening  to 
the  arguments  made  in  behalf  of  the  var- 
ious substitutes  and  amendments,  I  be- 
lieve the  only  responsible  amendment  or 
substitute  to  be  approved  here  today  or 
tomorrow  is  the  amendment  or  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

I  must  say  that  I  am  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  inconsistency  of  some  of 
of  the  actions  taken  and  statements 
made  here  today  in  light  of  what  was 
donj  within  the  last  month  or  so  by  some 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  a  fine  Member  of 
this  body,  urged  every  Member  here  to- 
day to  stand  up  and  be  counted  to  vote 
for  more  money.  I  did  not  hear  any- 
body— in  the  main  those  who  are  uiging 
that  we  spend  more  money — telling  peo- 
ple to  stand  up  and  be  counted  to  provide 
more  tax  money  to  pay  the  bills. 

It  is  about  time  we  get  a  little  con- 
sistent around  here. 

Now  we  are  even  faced  with  another 
situation — and  I  am  for  it — which  is  the 
requirement  for  a  tax  reform  bill.  That 
will  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  next 
week,  and  I  am  for  that.  At  least  with 
such  legislation  on  the  agenda  and  hope- 
fully approved  we  can  count  on  support 
for  the  surtax. 

However,  some  of  you  are  here  to- 
day urging  that  we  spend  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  $580  million  more  than  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel).  Most  of  you 
who  are  urging  that  an  additional  $600 
million  be  spent  are  the  ones  who  are 
fighting  or  have  fought  any  increases  in 
taxes  to  pay  the  bill.  It  is  about  time  you 
be  a  little  consistent.  Let  me  add  this 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Did  I  understand  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  offered  this  amendment  to  indicate 
that  the  impacted  area  money  would  be 
a  bonanza?  Is  that  not  what  he  said  in 
general  debate?  And  if  he  did,  is  this 
amendment  being  offered  to  promote 
impacted  area  aid  or  to  circumvent  the 
Joelson  amendment? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  it  is 
being  used  as  a  practical  solution  to  the 
problem  of  385  Members  who  have  im- 
pacted area  aid  programs  in  their  dis- 
tricts to  get  them  to  be  reasonable  and 
rational  in  the  consideration  of  our  Fed- 
eral fiscal  problems. 

Now  let  me  go  on  to  one  further  thing 
and  then  I  will  close.  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  of  the  Members  around  here  a  ques- 
tion. On  July  9  the  House  approved  a 
$191  billion  limitation  on  expenditures 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  was  no  vote  in  oppositon  to 
that  or  certainly  no  recorded  vote  in  op- 
position  to   it.   There  were  few   voices 
raised  in  opposition  to  it  on  that  date. 
Now  some  of  you  are  wanting  on  this  oc- 
casion, through  the  Joelson  amendment, 
to  add  $580  million  that  was  not  budg- 
eted and  which  in  effect  would  not  be 
included  within  the  limitation  of  $191 
billion.  Talk  about  standing  up.  Did  you 
mean  what  you  said  on  July  9  in  that 
limitation?  Are  you  not  going  to  provide 
any  money  in  necessary  taxes  to  pay  the 
bills?  I  think  you  ought  to  be  consistent. 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  rational,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  constructive.  To 
take  this  kind  of  action  on  the  Joelson 
amendment  today  or  tomorrow  or  when- 
ever you  do  it  I  think  would  be  irrational, 
confusing,  and  inconsistent.  I  just  hope 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  practical  enough  and  con- 
structive enough  and  consistent  enough 
to  support  the  Michel  amendment  and 
beat  everything  else.  That  is  the  proper 
way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  this 
one  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations took  vigorous  exception  to  the 
ceiling.  It  was  voted  on  by  a  voice  vote 
there.  We  even  went  further  than  that 
and  offered  a  substitute  to  that  which 
would  include  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  any  ceilings  that  were  set. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  trj'  to  get  a  roll- 
call  vote? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  certainly  did. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man could  have.  There  was  no  problem 
about  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  We  had  great  diflB- 
culty.  The  gentleman  is  quite  aware  of 
it.  However,  the  record  stands  for  itself. 
I  am  tiTing  to  say  that  I  have  been  get- 
ting a  whale  of  a  record  here  this  after- 
noon of  people  talking  about  what  is 
controlled  and  what  is  not  controlled. 
That  is  exactly  why  I  am  voting  for  this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  some  clarification  of  the  situ- 
ation is  in  order. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ognized that  there  would  probably  be 
additional  funds  provided  for  impacted 
aid.  We  granted  the  budget  estimate,  but 
we  decided  that  the  House  itself  would 
want  to  work  its  will  on  the  Impacted 
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aid  iBsue.  So,  we  reported  the  full  amount 
of  the  estimate. 

Now,  in  the  substitute  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  ,  it  is  provided  that  we 
increase  the  budget  estimate  for  Im- 
pacted aid  by  $319  million,  making  the 
total  about  one-half  billion  dollars— 
about  $521  million.  That  is  the  situation 
on  impacted  aid  funds. 

I  have  always  supported  impacted  aid 
funds,  as  many  of  you  have.  I  recognize 
that  the  program  has  many  deficiencies, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prac- 
tical way  to  cope  with  it  other  than  by 
changing  the  existing  legislation.  So,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Michel  substitute  and 
the  additional  $319  million. 

Now,  the  Michel  substitute  does  some- 
thing else.  It  adopts  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation to  go  above  the  budget  in 
the  sum  of  $84  million  to  meet  a  need 
about  which  many  of  you  have  heard. 
That  is  the  $84  million  which  would  go 
for  library  resources,  for  guidance  coim- 
seling  and  testing,  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling,  and  for  supplemen- 
tary educational  services. 

These  additional  funds  should  make 
this  bill  acceptable.  The  grand  total  of  the 
bUl  as  submitted  to  the  House  Is  $156 
million  above  the  budget  requests.  With 
the  Michel  substitute  it  would  be  nearly 
one-half  billion  dollars  above  the  budget. 
We  have  been  talking  about  not  rais- 
ing Uxes.  We  have  not  been  talking 
about  increasing  expenditures,  but  about 
expenditure  limitations.  This  package,  It 
seems  to  me,  is  as  far  as  we  should  con- 
sider going  under  all  the  circumstances. 
I  hope  no  one  will  be  stampeded  by 
the  thought  that  the  decision  on  the 
Michel  substitute  will  foreclose  any  at- 
tempt that  may  be  made  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  education.  We  are 
talking  here  only  about  pages  25  and  26 
which  Include  about  $1  billion.  We  are 
not  talking  about  page  27  which  has  $95 
million  for  the  Education  Professions 
Etevelopment  Act  and  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  $22  mil- 
lion for  the  Teacher  Corps  which  will 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

We  are  not  talking  about  higher  edu- 
cation. That  Item  still  remains  to  be 
considered  and  amendments  will  be  In 
order  when  we  get  to  that  paragraph. 

Vocational  education  is  not  Involved 
here.  We  can  also  work  our  will  on  that 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  earnestly  hope 
and  trust  that  we  can  vote  down  the 
additional  amendments  which  would 
add  still  another  one-half  billion  dollars 
above  the  budget,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  limitations  to  the  re- 
sources which  are  available. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  raise  the  point, 
however,  that  those  four  titles  and  the 
paragraph  that  Is  being  amended  by 
both  the  Joelson  and  Michel  amend- 
ments, that  if  the  Michel  amendment  Is 
adopted  then  the  Committee  would  not 


have  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  figures 
for  equipment,  library  resources,  guid- 
ance, and  counseling.  Therefore,  the 
Roblson  amendment  will  be  necessary-  to 
add  to  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  another  angle, 
of  course.  If  you  want  to  vote  for  more 
for  these  purposes  then,  of  course,  you 
have  the  opportunity  In  the  Roblson 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
read  off  a  whole  series  of  things  that 
are  yet  to  come  up  which  could  be 
raised.  Is  the  gentleman  implying  that 
he  is  going  to  support  some  increases  in 
appropriations  for  any  or  all  of  those 
items'' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  going  to  stoutly  re- 
sist any  such  additions  to  the  bill.  This 
bill  Includes  more  than  $16  billion  and  I 
think  adding  one-half  billion  dollars 
above  the  budget  is  certainly  far  enough 
to  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  by 
■unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 

COLMER  )  . 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  very 
Intently,  as  one  of  those  who  are  In- 
terested In  the  impacted  areas,  as  some 
380-odd  Members,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  are 
Interested. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  about  all 
of  this  debate  and  on  the  amendments, 
and  particularly  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Joelson  >,  Is  that  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  Aesop  fable  about  the  dog  that  was 
crossing  a  bridge  and  had  a  bone  in  his 
mouth,  and  he  saw  an  image  In  the 
water  below  the  bridge  of  a  bigger  bone 
dowTi  there,  and  dropped  the  one  that 
he  had  In  his  mouth  In  order  to  get  the 
mlraged  one.  Thus  he  lost  the  bone  he 
had. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
Interested  In  the  impacted  areas  should 
vote  down  the  Joelson  amendment  and 
then  approach  these  other  matters  as 
they  come  up.  Let  us  not  lose  the  real 
bone  In  an  effort  to  achieve  the  ml- 
raged imreallstlc  larger  one. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendments  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  1  hour,  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 


MOTION  OrrSRED  BT  M«.  FLOOD 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ments and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  1  hour. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Perkins)  there 
were — ayes  204,  noes  76. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  now 
proceed  to  note  the  names  of  Members 
who  desire  to  participate  in  the  debate 
under  the  1-hour  limitation  of  time. 

Members  who  wish  to  participate  in 
debate  will  please  remain  standing  until 
their  names  are  noted  and  will  other 
Members  who  do  not  plan  to  participate 
in  debate  please  be  seated. 

The  Chair  will  note  the  names  of  Mem- 
bers standing. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  limit- 
ing debate  to  1  hour  be  vacated. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  object. 

MOTION     OFFTRED    BT     MR      FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  order  to  limit  debate  to  1  hour 
b^  vRc&ted 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  vacate  the  order. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
count  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  evident  to  the 
Chair  that  more  than  100  Members  are 
present  and  the  Chair  will  not  coimt.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  demand  for  tellers. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
do  so  only  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  request  for  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Flood  and 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  115,  noes 
70. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
pending  amendments  and  amendments 
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thereto  terminate  in  2  hours,  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit there  are  so  many  Members  here  who 
In  good  faith  want  to  speak  5  minutes  or 
so  against  this,  that  we  should  not  be 
deprived  of  that  opportunity.  If  there 
are  no  more  than  40  Members  who  want 
to  speak,  perhaps  we  could  do  that,  but 
if  there  is  a  move  to  take  all  the  time, 
then  I  think  we  ought  not  to  agree  to 
that  request.  I  just  think  we  ought  to 
find  out  how  many  Members  would  like 
to  speak  on  this  title  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  state 
there  are  approximately  72  names  at  this 
time  on  the  list. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  win  have  to  object. 

Mr,   FLOOD.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  have 
_  asked. unanimous  consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  be  heard? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  2  hours.  That  is  a  long  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  make  this  request  tomor- 
row. There  may  not  be  as  many  people 
who  want  to  speak  tomorrow.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  a  very  burning  desire  to 
make  a  speech  tonight  about  consistency, 
and  I  may  not  have  such  a  strong  de- 
sire tomorrow.  I  know  there  may  be 
some  other  Members  who  will  feel  about 
it  In  the  .same  way. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  would  make 
his  request  tomorrow,  we  might  be  able 
to  get  it  limited  to  2  hours,  or  maybe 
less.  No  one  knows  how  many  will  want 
to  speak  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
niinois)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13111)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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CHANGE  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  tomorrow 
the  bill  H.R.  13080,  the  extension  of 
surcharge  withholding  tax  rates  for 
15  days,  will  be  taken  up  as  the  first 
order  of  business,  under  a  closed  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  general  debate  on  this 
bill  (H.R.  13111). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TECHNICAL    CORRECTION    OF    MI- 
CHEL SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Joelson  amendment  be  technically  cor- 
rected to  read: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Michel,  offered  .is  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Joelson;  On  page  25,  strike  out  line  9 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  22  on  page 
26  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"For  carrying  out  titles  II,  III,  V,  VII,  and 
section  807  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary EducaUon  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967,  and  title 
III-A  and  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  $254,163,000;  of  which 
$200,163,000  shall  be  for  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  Instructional 
materials  under  title  II  and  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services  under  title 
III  of  said  Act  of  1965  and  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  and  State  administrative 
services  under  title  III-A  and  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  under  title  V-A  of 
said  Act  of  1958,  to  be  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare); and  $29,750,000  shall  be  for  strength- 
ening State  departments  of  education  under 
title  V  of  said  Act  of  1965. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  un- 
der title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  $205,360,700:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
grants  therefor  within  States  shall  not  be 
less  than  92  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
allocated  from  the  fiscal  year  1968  appro- 
priation to  local  educational  agencies  in 
such  States  for  grants. 

"SCHOOL  .ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED  AREAS 

"For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  a£  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
ch.  13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950. 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $521,067,000 
of  which  $505,900,000  shall  be  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  schools  as  auth- 
orized by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950,  as  amended,  and  $15,167,000 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
shall  be  for  providing  school  facilities  as 
authorized  by  said  Act  of  September  23 
1950." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGITIMATE  FOUNDATION  ACTIVI- 
TIES ARE  BEING  WRONGFULLY 
ATTACKED 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  i.s 
fast  approaching  for  a  showdown  on  the 
tax  reform  bill  to  be  soon  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Most  of  the  measures  forthcoming  from 
that  able  and  hard-working  committee  I 
will  wholeheartedly  support.  The  reforms 
are  long  overdue  and  correct  many  of 
the   inequities  in  our  tax  system. 

However,  I  oppose  certain  of  the  recent 
decisions  made  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  private 
foundations.  I  understand  there  may  be 
additional  revirions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee but  at  this  time,  I  am  opposed 
to: 

First.  The  decision  to  place  a  tax  on 
the  investment  income  of  private  founda- 
tions; 

Second.  The  decision  to  prohibit  a 
private  foundation  from  providing  funds 
for  vote  registration  drives; 

Third.  The  decision  to  prohibit  a  pri- 
vate foundation  from  engaging,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  activities  Intended 
to  influence  the  decision  of  any  govern- 
mental body;  and 

Fourth.  The  decision  to  prohibit  a  pri- 
vate foundation  from  making  grants 
directly  to  individuals  for  certain  educa- 
tional purposes. 

All  of  these  changes  single  out  the  pri- 
vate foundation  as  opposed  to  churches, 
schools,  and  foundations  receiving  the 
bulk  of  their  funds  from  governmental 
units  or  the  general  public. 

All  of  these  changes  go  beyond  any- 
thing recommended  by  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  administrations. 

All  of  these  changes  are  punitive  and 
discriminatory  with  no  relation  to  genu- 
ine tax  reform  which  admirably  closes 
loopholes  and  raises  revenues. 

It  angers  me  that  many  who  have  long 
sought  to  deny  the  Federal  Government 
a  I'ole  in  matters  of  social  concern  now 
seem  bent  on  denying  that  same  role  to 
private  charitable  foundations  which 
often  provide  the  only  alternative  to 
governmental  action.  I  suspect  some 
people  just  do  not  want  any  institution, 
public  or  private,  to  challenge  the  status 
quo.  They  .should  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail by  using  tax  reform  as  a  smoke- 
screen to  restrict  the  scope  of  charitable 
programs  during  this  period  of  domestic 
crisis. 

I  take  great  pride  that  there  are  over 
1,000  foimdations  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district  representing  40  per- 
cent of  America's  philanthropic  wealth. 
I  shall  urge  consideration  be  given  to 
the  modification  or  elimination  of  these 
measures  before  a  tax  reform  bill  is  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  or  passed  by 
this  House. 

The  public  interest  is  well  served  by 
the  tax  refoi-m  efforts  of  Chairman 
Mills  and  his  committee.  There  have 
been  abuses  by  some  foundations,  par- 
ticularly the  small  single  donor  type, 
and  I  am  supporting  the  proposals  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  deal 
with  them.  One  important  reform  de- 
serving of  support  is  the  proposal  now 
being  considered  which  would  bar  the 
payment  by  any  foimdation  of  any  fee 
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or  honorarium  to  any  public  oflBceholder 
on  a  local.  State  or  Federal  level. 

However,  the  public  interest  is  not 
served  by  a  vindictive  assault  on  the 
philanthropic  efforts  of  private  founda- 
tions. They  can  not  adequately  defend 
themselves — we  in  Congress  must  come 
to  their  support.  The  recoi'd  of  the  over- 
whelming number  of  foundations  en- 
gaged in  philanthropic  woi'k  has  been 
exemplary  and  their  good  works  ought 
not  to  be  curtailed. 


TAX  REFORM  FIRST.  THEN  SURTAX 
EXTENSION— PERHAPS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  re- 
quests are  heard  from  the  administra- 
tion that  we  extend  the  most  unfair  levy 
of  recent  times — the  lO-percent  surtax. 
I  feel  tax  reform  must  come  first  at  all 
costs.  The  Nation  demands  it.  Our  citi- 
zens require  it.  A  glance  at  the  erosion 
of  our  prosperity  and  economic  vitality 
in  the  past  6  months  reveals  inability  of 
the  administration  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  problems  besetting  our  economy. 

When  this  administration  took  office, 
unemployment  had  hit  an  alltime  low. 
Prosperity  was  the  order  of  our  day. 
Interest  rates  were  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Some  precedence  was  being 
given  to  social  priorities.  The  business 
community  seemed  confident,  reflecting 
our  overall  situation  in  daily  surges  of 
common  stocks.  How  quickly  times  have 
changed. 

As  of  today,  the  prime  interest  rate 
has  soared  to  an  alltime  modern  high 
of  8^2  percent,  penalizing  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  lower-  and  middle-income  citi- 
zens. Banks  record  vast  profits,  enticing 
borrowers  into  their  ofiBces  to  borrow  at 
such  rates.  The  administration  accepts 
their  specious  argument  that  these  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates  are  in  the  interest 
of  curbing  infiation.  The  efficacy  of  their 
argument  is  shown  by  an  inflation  that 
rages  on  and  ever  on.  Food  prices  sky- 
rocket. Loans  are  refused.  Basic  industry 
feels  the  pinch.  Let  us  see  them  blame 
all  these  ominous  portents  on  previous 
administrations. 

Simultaneously,  our  business  commu- 
nity is  beginning  to  stagger.  Lagging 
confidence  is  refiected  in  a  plummeting 
stock  market,  which  seems  to  be  spelling 
out  "recession"  in  plain  language.  Odd, 
is  it  not,  that  once  again  the  touch  of 
these  gentlemen  revives  old  economic 
fears  of  our  past?  Already  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  Inching  upward,  first 
among  black  Americans — eventually 
reaching  out  for  jobs  of  many  others. 
Is  it  hindsight  to  remember  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's campaign  predictions  that  this 
would  happen?  Do  we  not  hear  a  few- 
echoes  from  a  depression-  and  recession- 
cursed  past? 

Ignoring  domestic  priorities,  the  ad- 
ministration plunges  onward.  On  all 
sides  we  see  slashes  in  basic  programs. 
A  general  10-percent  cut  in  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  libraries.  Job  Corps  emascu- 
lated.   Clean-water    funds    hamsti-ung. 


The  sad  list  goes  on  and  on.  Yet  the  piece 
de  resistance  is  still  to  come. 

All  over  America,  millions  have  at  last 
awakened  to  the  unrivaled  scandal  which 
is  our  tax  system.  Favoring  vested  In- 
terests who  have  punched  loophole  after 
loophole  in  our  tax  laws,  we  are  hagrid- 
den by  a  doubletalk-ridden  morass  which 
penalizes  lower-  and  middle-income  citi- 
zens. From  across  the  land  the  cry  is 
heard  ever  louder,  tax  reform  of  the  most 
all-encompassing  sort.  Does  this  admin- 
istration pay  any  attention  to  such  de- 
mands? Does  it  show  responsiveness  to 
a  truly  national  request?  Look  at  what 
its  priorities  are  for  your  answer. 

Surtax  extension  is  the  title  of  the 
blinders  worn  by  the  gentlemen  down- 
town. Needs  of  the  mass  of  Americans 
being  intolerably  squeezed  between  mill- 
stones of  inflation  and  taxes  go  uiian- 
swered.  All  these  people  are  concerned 
with  is  continuation  of  the  most  unfair 
tax  in  recent  history.  It  Is  a  tax  aimed 
at  further  penalization  of  the  average 
citizen. 

If  we  extend  the  surtax  without  first 
obtaining  reform,  we  shall  never  obtain 
tax  justice  for  our  people.  For  myself, 
I  shall  not  vote  for  extension  for  a  single 
day  until  the  most  comprehensive  tax- 
reform  measure  In  recent  histoi-y  is 
signed  into  law. 


new  city  coimcll  president,  must  take 
action  now  to  begin  a  fight  on  crime 
using  existing  authority. 

The  President  may  be  able  to  walk 
down  the  street  safely  with  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection,  and  foreign  diplomats 
may  be  safer  with  White  House  Police 
guarding  their  doors.  But  even  the  Pres- 
idents  own  private  secretary  has  been 
a  victim  of  a  burglary.  The  ordinarj-  cit- 
izens of  this  city,  and  the  tourists  who 
visit  here,  have  every  right  to  expect  a 
major  effort  to  end  this  lawlessness  now. 

It  has  taken  5 '2  months  to  get  a  crime 
bill  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capi- 
tol, and  it  is  sufficiently  complicated  and 
controversial  to  take  the  rest  of  this 
year  for  consideration.  Local  police  are 
not  able  to  fill  existing  vacancies,  much 
less  start  on  the  new  proposed  authori- 
zations. 

The  people  of  this  city  and  this  Na- 
tion look  to  the  new  administration  for 
the  kind  of  action  that  was  indicated 
in  the  campaign  oratory  last  fall.  A  23.9 
percent  increase  in  crime  in  1  month  is 
not  tolerable. 


CRIME  WAVE  REQUIRES  ACTION 
NOW 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  seriousness  of  Washington's  crime  is 
pointed  up  again  today  with  the  report 
that  even  the  U.S.  Courthouse  here  has 
had  to  place  security  locks  on  its  self- 
service  elevators  because  of  complaints 
ranging  from  molestation  of  secretaries 
in  the  building  to  the  theft  of  equipment 
from  court  offices.  Just  last  week  it  was 
also  reported  that  the  White  House  Po- 
lice will  take  over  protection  of  foreign 
embassies  because  of  harassment,  van- 
dalism, and  crime  which  the  city  police 
are  unable  to  control. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  the  city 
is  unable  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
foreign  visitors.  It  is  even  more  critical, 
however,  that  American  tourists  are  not 
safe  in  their  own  Capital  City  and  that 
the  residents  of  the  city  are  in  constant 
threat. 

Duiing  the  campaign  last  fall  the 
American  people  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Washington  crime  problem, 
and  the  failures  of  the  then  Attorney 
General.  I  listened,  and  I  agreed  for  the 
most  part,  since  I  had  long  before 
brought  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  as  had  other  concerned 
Members.  But  now  we  have  a  new  At- 
torney General,  a  new  chairman  of  the 
city  council,  and  a  new  President.  And  we 
have  an  even  greater  crime  problem, 
with  June  refiecting  a  23.9  percent  in- 
crease over  the  same  month  last  year. 

The  President  and  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  their  reappointed  mayor  and 


MEMBERS     INTRODUCE     ANTIPOR- 
NOGRAPHY  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  constit- 
uent mail  in  recent  weeks  has  reflected 
a  sharp  rise  in  unsolicited  pornography, 
being  sent  through  the  mails.  These 
pandering  advertisements,  many  of 
which  are  aimed  at  young  people,  are 
increasing  not  only  in  volume  but  also 
in  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  enclosures. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation,  cosponsored  by  24  other 
Members,  to  place  a  .severe  financial 
burden  on  those  who  mail  such  un- 
wanted pornography.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  the  smut  merchant  sender 
would  have  to  pay  double  postage  and 
administrative  costs  when  the  recipient 
returns  such  unsolicited  filth. 

This  entire  problem  has  been  compli- 
cated by  certain  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  act 
to  control  these  disreputable  mailers  the 
only  possible  way— through  their  pocket- 
books. 

I  appreciate  the  cosponsoiship  of  the 
Members  named  below  and  invite  others 
to  join  us.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarics  I  also  wish  to  include  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  and  its  cosponsors. 

H.R.   13168 
A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  return  to  the  sender  of 
pandering  advertisements  mailed   to  and 
refused  by  an  addressee,  at  a  charge  to  the 
sender  of'  all  mail  handling  and  adminis- 
trative costs  to  tlie  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  4009  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  return  to  the  sender  all  pandering 
advertisements  mailed  by  the  sender  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Postmaster  Generals  order  un- 
der this  subsection,  at  a  charge  to  the  sender 
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of  the  cost  of  the  return  of  such  advertise- 
ments, plus  an  additional  charge,  allocable  to 
the  sender  as  determined  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  Its  administrative  costs  under  this 
section.". 
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CosPONsoRS  or  Antipornocraphy 
Legislation 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Blackburn.  Mr.  Carver,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kyroe,  Mr.  McKneal- 
ly,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Vanlk.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Zlon.  Mr.  Derwlnskl, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  of  Dlinois. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  I  could 
make  a  suggestion  as  to  one  way  you  can 
cure-  Wae  mailing  of  this  pornographic 
4itera*ure  through  the  malls  and  this  is 
what  I  intend  to  do:  Tell  the  recipients 
to  mail  it  to  the  residence  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  to  which  he  has 
made  reference.  I  and  my  colleague  from 
Florida  have  introduced  a  similar  bill 
and  I  hope  we  can  get  some  action  on  it 
because,  certainly,  it  is  a  critical  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 


DRUG    SMUGGLING    PRESENTS    IN- 
CREASINGLY SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

<Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  from  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas,  which  borders 
on  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  I  am  sadly 
aware  that  the  smuggling  of  marihuana, 
heroin,  and  other  Illegal  or  dangerous 
drugs  across  the  border  from  Mexico  to 
the  United  States  presents  an  increas- 
ingly serious  problem. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
President  Nixon  called  attention  to  the 
fears  and  worries  of  Americans  con- 
cerning the  Ulegal  use  of  drugs — espe- 
cially among  young  people.  The  Presi- 
dent specifically  stated  tliat  drug  abuse 
•'constitutes  a  national  threat  to  the  per- 
sonal health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
Americans."  He  cited  a  frightening  800 
percent  increase  in  juvenile  arrests  in- 
volving the  use  of  drugs  between  1960 
and  1967  and  noted  that  'half  of  those 
now  being  arrested  for  the  use  of  drugs 
are  under  21  years  of  age." 

The  International  Good  Neighbor 
Council,  a  notable  organization  that 
concerns  itself  with  problems  common 
to  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  took 
cognizance  of  this  situation  in  a  resolu- 
tion  recently   adopted   by   its  Interna- 


tional Affairs  Committee.  This  resolu- 
tion, suggesting  that  wide  publicity  be 
given  to  the  severe  penalties  attached  to 
crimes  of  drug  abuse,  urged  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  the  Departamento 
de  Aduana  Fronteriza  of  Mexico  to  post 
large  and  legible  signs  in  suitable  loca- 
tions at  all  ports  of  enti-y  warning  peo- 
ple of  the  possession  of  illegal  drugs 
when  crossing  the  Mexican-United 
States  border. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  Governments  in  Washington  and 
Mexico  City,  with  the  request  that  in- 
creased attention  be  given  to  this  grave 
problem  and  that  the  two  Governments 
work  together  in  every  possible  way  to 
stop  the  illegal  traffic  in  marihuana, 
heroin,  and  other  illegal  drugs — a  traf- 
fic which  poses  deadly  danger  to  our 
young  people. 

Public  officials  in  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, fully  aware  that  much  of  this  traffic 
is  conducted  across  their  national  border, 
are  greatly  concerned,  as  I  learned  when 
I  took  the  matter  up  at  the  United 
States-Mexico  interparliamentary  meet- 
ing in  Mexico.  We  can  count  on  their 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  due,  and  past 
due,  to  launch  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated attack  on  this  problem. 

With  that  purpose  in  view,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  13031  designed  to  help 
prevent  and  control  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abuse.  The  bill  proposes  au- 
thorization of  Federal  aid  in  the  con- 
sti-uctlon,  staffing,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  facilities  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse;  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cational programs;  in  the  training  of 
professional  and  other  personnel;  in  the 
support  of  appropriate  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  narcotic  addiction 
and  drug  abuse,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
needed  research,  study,  and  experimen- 
tation. 

My  bill  would  provide  increased  Fed- 
eral funding  under  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  to  cover  costs  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  with  cover- 
age extended  to  meet  staff  expenses.  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  authorized  to  make  grants, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council, 
to  develop  specialized  training  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  to  conduct  surveys  and  field 
trips  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  State 
programs  in  this  area.  Grants  also  would 
be  authorized  for  specific  purposes  to 
State  or  local  agencies  and  to  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies. 

This  bill  would  establish  an  Ad\'isory 
Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  assist  the  HEW  Secretary,  this 
committee  to  consist  of  12  members  of 
diverse  professional  backgrounds,  includ- 
ing the  fields  of  pharmacology  psychia- 
try, psychology,  and  other  behavioral 
sciences,  and  representatives  of  the  drug 
manufacturing  and  distributing  business. 
Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  appears  everj' 
day  in  the  media  that  no  element  of 
American  life  has  immunity  against  the 
threat  of  the  drug  problem.  No  parent 
can  be  certain  that  his  children  are  safe. 


Tills  matter  is  critical.  Effective  Federal 
action  must  be  initiated  now. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  TESTI- 
FIES BEFORE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA CITY  COUNCIL  ON  CRIME 
INSURANCE 


<Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mav 
21,   1969,  I  introduced  H.R.   11512,  the 
Small  Business  Crime  Insurance  Act  of 
1969.  Since  that  time,  93  Members  of  the 
House,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  have  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  the  legislation. 
At  this  time  I  will  not  go  into  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  bill  since  that 
was  done  when  the  legislation  was  first 
introduced.  Basically,  however,  the  leg- 
islation  would   provide   for   the   direct 
writing  of  crime  insurance  to  small  busi- 
nessmen by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
coverage  would  be  handled  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  problem  that  the  small  business- 
man has  in  obtaining  insurance  is  com- 
monplace throughout  every  major  city 
in  our  countiy.  It  is  a  particular  problem 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  where  small 
businessmen  in  the  northeast  and  south- 
east sections  of  the  city  have  found  it 
impossible  to  purchase  insurance. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
insurance  problems  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  past  week. 

Today,  I  appeared  before  that  body 
to  discuss  my  proposal  and  to  ask  for 
the  support  not  only  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  but  of  every  city  and  town 
in  the  United  States. 

I  have  included  in  my  remarks  today 
a  copy  of  my  testimony  this  morning  as 
well  as  a  press  release  concerning  the  leg- 
islation. These  two  documents  will  serve 
to  keep  Members  of  the  House  current 
on  the  status  of  the  legislation: 
Inner-City  Small  Business  Will  Perish 
Without  Insurance  Help  Predicts  Con- 
gressman  ANNUNZIO 

"Congrefifi  and  the  White  House  must  de- 
cide whether  or  not  small  businessmen  wlU 
be  able  to  keep  their  doors  open  In  our  major 
cities,"  Congressman  Prank  Annunzlo  (D., 
111.)  told  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  today. 

Testifying  on  the  need  for  adequate  crime 
protection  insurance,  Annunzlo  said  that 
without  crime  Insurance,  "we  will  not  have 
small  business  in  our  major  cities." 

The  Chicago  Democrat  told  the  Committee 
that  insurance  companies  will  not  write 
crime  coverage  in  major  cities,  and  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  almost  Impossible  for  a  small 
business  in  the  Northeast  or  Southeast  area 
to  obtain  crime  insurance.  He  added  that 
even  if  the  policies  are  available,  the  pre- 
miums are  three  or  four  times  higher  than 
the  standard  rate. 

In  order  to  correct  the  problem.  Congress- 
man Annunzlo  has  introduced  legislation 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  93  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, calling  for  the  direct  writing  of 
crime  Insurance  for  small  business  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  insvirance  would  be 
written  through  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration  and   would   be   available   to  smaU 
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businessmen  who  cannot  obtain  the  insur- 
ance at  reasonable  rates  through  private 
insurance  companies. 

Congressman  Annunzlo,  who  in  1967 
authored  successful  legislation  to  study  the 
impact  of  crime  upon  small  business,  warned 
the  Committee  that  "unless  crime  insurance 
at  reasonable  cost  is  available  to  small  busi- 
nessmen, the  time  Is  not  too  far  off  when 
there  will  be  no  small  business  in  our  lnn»r 
cities.  The  trend  has  already  begun  and  it 
is  time  now  to  take  action." 

The  Insurance  Industry,  Congressman  An- 
nunzlo explained,  has  completely  turned  its 
back  on  the  need  for  crime  insurance  by 
small  businessmen.  He  told  the  Committee 
that  although  insurance  representatives  had 
promised  him  two  years  ago  that  they  would 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem,  nothing  has 
been  done. 

"For  this  reason."  said  Congressman  An- 
nunzlo. "I  have  Introduced  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Crime  Insurance  Act  of  1969,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  direct  writing  of  crime  Insur- 
ance for  small  bvislnessmen  by  the  Small 
Business   Administration." 

Although  the  Annunzlo  legislation  calls  for 
an  initial  $50  million  loan  from  the  Treasury 
to  start  the  Insurance  program.  Congress- 
man Annunzlo  does  not  feel  that  the  money 
would  have  to  be  spent.  "The  funds  would 
merely  serve  as  a  reserve  since  there  would 
be  premium  Income  flowing  Into  the  Insur- 
ance pool  from  the  very  beginning  and  the 
only  time  the  Treasury  funds  would  have 
to  be  tapped  would  be  in  the  event  that  losses 
exceeded  premium  Income."  said  Congress- 
man Annunzlo.  He  added  that  even  If  losses 
do  exceed  premium  Income.  Congress  and 
the  White  House  must  be  prepared  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  to  make  up  the  dilTer- 
ences  or  write  the  end  to  small  business  in 
our  Inner  cities. 

Congressman  Annunzlo  predicted  that  with 
proper  supervision  and  regulation,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  self-sustaining  since  the  legis- 
lation would  allow  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  require  small  businessmen  to 
improve  the  risk  factor  of  their  business  as 
a  condition  to  obtaining  insurance.  Under 
such  a  plan,  SBA  for  example,  would  tell  a 
grocery  store  operator  that  it  will  only  in- 
sure his  market  if  he  obtains  a  burglar  alarm. 
Congressman  Annunzlo  has  also  asked  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  provide 
low-cost  loans  for  the  purchase  of  such  pro- 
tective devices.  "For  too  long,"  Congressman 
Annunzlo  said,  "the  insurance  industry  has 
sold  policies  with  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
only  wants  to  hold  the  winning  ticket  on  a 
lottery.  If  a  merchant  In  Northeast  called 
an  insurance  company  and  asked  for  burglar 
coverage,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  a 
policy,  but  If  he  asked  for  earthquake  In- 
surance, I  am  certain  he  would  be  sold  the 
policy  immediately.  For  such  a  policy  in  the 
Washington  area  would.  Indeed,  be  a  winning 
ticket  for  the  Insurance  company." 


Statement  by  the  Honorable  Prank  An- 
NUNZio,  U.S.  Representatu-e,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict OF  ILLINOIS,  BEFORE  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Operations  Commtttee  of  the  District  of 

COLUMBIA      CITY      COUNCIL      ON      INSURANCE 

Problems  in  the   District   of   Columbia, 

July   29.    1969 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunl- 
tv  to  appear  before  this  Committee  to  discuss 
the  insurance  problems  facing  small  busi- 
nessmen m  the  District  of  Columbia,  par- 
ticularly the  effect  that  crime  has  upon  the 
problem. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  problem  is  that 
small  businessmen  In  certain  areas  of  the 
citv  particularly  in  the  Northeast  and  South- 
east' sections  where  small  businessmen  have 
found  It  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  In- 
surance for  crime-connected  losses,  or  if 
such  insurance  is  available,  it  is  at  rates 
three  to  four  times  as  high  as  standard  rates. 
The  problem  is  not  unique  in  the  Wasliing- 


ton  area.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  it  is  prev- 
alent in  every  major  city  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  that  is  what  the  flood  of  let- 
ters that  I  have  received  on  crime  insur- 
ance indicates. 

Quite  clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  something 
must  be  done  if  small  business  is  to  survive 
in  our  major  cities.  I  do  not  come  here  as  a 
prophet  of  doom  or  gloom  but  I  do  feel  quite 
certain  that  unless  crime  insurance,  at  rea- 
sonable costs,  is  made  available  to  small 
businessmen,  the  time  Is  not  too  far  off  when 
there  will  be  no  small  businesses  In  our  In- 
ner cities.  The  trend  has  already  begun  and 
it  is  time  now  to  take  action. 

I  first  began  work  on  this  problem  in  1967, 
when  I  introduced  the  Small  Business  Pro- 
tection Act  to  provide  for  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  best  ways  that  small  businessmen 
could  protect  themselves  from  criminal  acts. 
I  do  not  contend  that  the  study  is  the  solu- 
tion to  the  crime  problem  but  rather  that  it 
does  set  out  areas  of  Investigation  where  a 
majority  of  efforts  should  be  concentrated 
in  solving  the  problem.  I  am  unhappy  that 
the  studv  devotes  too  much  space  to  the 
statistical  side  of  crime  against  small  busi- 
ness and  not  enough  space  in  telling  the 
small  businessman  how  to  safeguard  his 
property  from  hoodlums  and  vandals. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
Committee  will  not  fall  victim  to  the  statis- 
tical  syndrome   that   seems   to   arise   when- 
ever the  question  of  crime  Is  raised.  At  this 
point,  we  do  not  need  studies  to  show  that 
crime  Is,  Indeed,  a  problem  to  small  business- 
men. We  can  learn  this  by  picking  a  news- 
paper from  anV  metropolitan  city.  In  fact,  in 
many  cities.  Including  Washington,  the  crime 
rate  has  risen   to  such   an  extent  that   the 
newspapers  do  not  have  enough  space  to  de- 
vote to  crime  stories  but.  Instead,  must  sum- 
marize the  crime  news  on  a  "boxscore"  basis, 
much   the  same   way   the  statistical   aspects 
of  the  Senators'  baseball  games  are  reported. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  psy- 
chological reasons  for  the  crime  Increase  nor 
do  I  wish  to  attempt  to  affix  the  blame  for 
the   problem.   We   have   heard   a   great   deal 
about    who    is    responsible    for    controlling 
crime   I  do  know  one  thing  though.  It  Is  not 
the   small    businessman   who   Is   responsible 
for  the  crime  rise;  It  is  not  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  can  crack  down  on  the  increase 
of  crime:  but  It  Is  the  small  businessman  who 
Is  paying  for  the  effects  of  criminal  acts.  If 
ever  there  were  an  innocent  victim  of  crime. 
It  is  the  small  businessmen  of  our  country. 
Mr  Chairman,  when  I  introduced  my  crime 
study  bill  in  1967,  I  did  so  in  hopes  that  It 
would   cause   the   Insurance   Industry   to   do 
something    about    making    crime    insurance 
available  to  small  businessmen.  When  I  In- 
troduced  the   study  bill,  a   member   of   my 
staff  received  a  telephone  call  from  an  in- 
surance executive  inquiring  whether  the  bill 
contained  any  provision  for  a  direct  program 
of    government    Insurance.    The    insurance 
executive    was    told    that    the    bill    did    not 
contain  such  a  provision  but  that  If  insur- 
ance was  not  made  available  that  my  next 
step  would  be  In  that  area.  The  insurance 
executive    assured    my    staff    member    that 
would  not  be  necessary  since  the  insurance 
industry   was   ready   to  come   to  grips  with 
the  problem  and   to  find  ways  to  help  the 
small  businessman. 

That  was  more  than  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  still  have  not  seen  any 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies For  this  reason,  I  have  Introduced 
the  Small  Business  Crime  Insurance  Act  of 
1969.  which  provides  for  the  direct  writ- 
ing of  crime  insurance  for  small  business- 
men by  the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 
This  legislation  has  been  cosponsored  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  bv  93  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Let  me  take  just  a  min- 
ute or  two  to  discuss  a  few  highlights  of  my 
bill  The  legislation  quite  simply  would  es- 
tablish a  new  position  In  the  Small  Business 
Administration— the  Associate  Administrator 
for  Insurance.  The  Associate  Administrator, 


working  in  conjunction  with  tfte  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Administrator,  would  es- 
tablish a  schedule  of  insurance  premiums 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  small  business- 
men and  the  type  of  risk  to  be  covered  To 
be  eligible  for  the  Insurance  coverage,  a 
business  owner  would  have  to  qualify  as  a 
small  business  under  the  size  standards  set 
by  the  Administration,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Small  Business  Administration  loan  pro- 
gram, the  small  businessman  would  have  to 
show  that  he  Is  unable  to  obtain  Insurance 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

The  funds  for  the  Insurance  pool  would 
be  obtained  with  a  $50  million  loan  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  As  premiums  were 
paid,  the  funds  would  be  placed  In  a  separate 
revolving  fund  within  the  Small  Business 
Administration  At  the  end  of  each  year, 
the  amount  of  claims  paid  during  the  year 
would  be  deducted  from  the  revolving  fund. 
An  adequate  portion  of  the  remaining  money 
would  be  set  aside  for  reserves  and  the  bal- 
ance would  be  used  to  repay  the  loan  from 
the  Treasury  Department.  Eventually,  as  the 
reserves  iticVease,  there  will  no  longer  be  a 
need  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Treasury  and 
the  program  will  become  self-sustaining. 

Since  the  money  obtained  from  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  a  loan  and  not  a  grant,  this 
program  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any 
funds  except  for  the  personnel  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  assist- 
ing small  businesses.  To  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  most  Important  aspect  of  this  legislation 
Is  its  simplicity.  Since  it  does  not  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  bureau,  agency,  or 
department,  there  would  be  a  minimal  de- 
lay In  establishing  the  Insurance  program 
and  It  could  be  In  operation  as  quickly  as 
the  regulations  were  established. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Insurance  coverage 
would  be  limited  to  coverage  for  losses  due  to 
criminal  acts.  This  would  still  give  the  Insur- 
ance industry  the  opportunity  to  write  other 
forms  of  insurance  for  small  businesses  and. 
hopefully,  correct  some  of  their  premium 
inequalities.  However,  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  if  the  insurance  industry  does  not  exer- 
cise Its  responsibility  in  this  area,  then  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  writing  of  all  small  busi- 
ness Insurance.  I  would  add  that,  based  on 
past  experience,  I  am  not  optimistic  that  the 
Insurance  Industry  will  cooperate. 

Although  the  legislation  calls  for  an  Initial 
loan  of  $50  million  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, such  a  loan  could  be.  In  reality,  a 
paper  transaction  The  funds  would  merely 
serve  as  a  reserve  since  there  would  be 
premium  Income  flowing  Into  the  Insurance 
pool  from  the  very  beginning  and  the  only 
time  the  Treasury  funds  would  have  to  be 
tapped  would  be  in  the  event  that  losses  ex- 
ceeded premlvim  Income. 

I  personally  do  not  feel  that,  except  for 
perhaps  the  start-up  period,  that  there  will 
be  losses  in  excess  of  premium  income  But 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  consider 
that  there  may  be  losses  in  excess  of  Income 
We  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  value  judg- 
ment. If  we  do  not  provide  the  insurance 
coverage,  we  viX\  not  have  small  business  In 
our  major  cities.  That  is  the  value  judgment 
that  Congress  and  the  White  House  must 
make  And.  If  we  lose  these  small  businesses 
because  we  are  unwilling  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  get  the  program  started,  we  will  be 
the  victims  of  an  economic  mistake  for  every 
time  a  small  business  closes  Its  door,  we  lose 
tax  revenues  at  the  city,  county,  state  and 
Federal  level.  My  bill  speaks  of  an  appro- 
priation of  $50  million.  But  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  lost  if 
small  business  Is  allowed  to  die  In  our  cities. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  win  make  the  government  insurande  pro- 
gram a  self-sustaining  operation.  My  legisla- 
tion would  give  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration power  to  require  small  businessmen 
to  improve  the  risk  factor  of  their  business 
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property  as  a  condition  to  obtaining  the  In- 
surance. Thus,  the  SBA  might  tell  a  grocery 
store  operator  that  It  will  only  insure  his 
market  If  he  obtains  a  burglar  alarm.  I  have 
also  asked  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  low-cost  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  such  protective  devices.  Or  the  Small 
Business  Administration  might  require  bars 
to  be  placed  across  a  clothing  store's  display 
windows  during  non-business  hours  before 
it  would  Insure  the  store. 

Before  the  Small  Business  Administration 
can  loan  money  to  a  small  businessman  the 
loan  applicant  must  show  that  he  is  unable 
to  obtain  the  money  from  other  sources  on 
reasonable  terms.  The  same  procedure  would 
be  followed  In  handling  the  insurance.  The 
small    businessman    would   have   to   present 
proof  to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
that  he  is  unable  to  obtain  crime  Insurance 
at  a  reasonable  premium.  Thus,  SBA  would 
not  be  competing  with  the  private  industry 
since  private  Industry  will  not  handle  this 
type  of  insurance.  Therefore,  the  charge  of 
government  interference  cannot  be  made    I 
think  It  Is  quite  clear  from  the  apathy  ex- 
pressed by  the  Insurance  Industry  in  the  two 
yearp. during  which  I  have  waited  for  them 
to  tai?  action  proves  my  point  quite  clearly. 
In  order  to  cut   down  on  the  manpower 
and  red  tape,  It  is  my  plan  that  the  govern- 
ment Insurance  will  be  sold  through  com- 
mercial insurance  agents  who  will  pay  a  fee 
to  the  government  to  be  licensed  to  sell  this 
Insurance.  Of  course,  we  will  have  to  make 
certain  that  we  have  agents  In  every  part  of 
the  city  who  are  accessible  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  same  procedure  can  be  used  by 
processing  claims.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Insurance  agent  Is  also  handicapped 
by  the  reluctance  of  Insurance  companies  to 
write  crime  Insurance.  If  the  agent  cannot 
sell  policies,  quite  simply,  he  cannot  make  a 
living.  While  the  plan  to  write  direct  eov- 
emment  crime  Insurance  may  be  new   it  is 
not  without  precedent.  We  already  have  gov- 
ernment insurance  for  home  mortgages,  bank 
deposits  and  crop  damage.  These  programs 
have  been  highly  successful.  The  mongage 
msurance  has  been  one  of  the  main  rekf^s 
^  llv^*^  ^*^^  ^""^"^  ^^  highest  standard 
In  review,  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  draw 
on  a  small  piece  of  history.  When  Congress 
first  considered  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  it  was  during  the  height  of  the 

h!^l^  '^t.^'*  "^^  ^^°"^y  ^^'-  t^e  famous 
bani  holiday  in  which  thousands  of  banks 
across  the  country  failed.  When  the  Congres- 
sional sponsors  of  the  bank  deposit  liwur- 
ance  bill  first  introduced  the  blU.  they  were 
ridiculed  and  almost  laughed  off  the  Floor  of 
the  Congress.  The  argument  was  made  that 
such  a  program  would  bankrupt  the  countrv 
In^  ^*  government  could  not  sUnd  to  pay 
all  of  the  bank  losses.  But  the  bill  was  finally 
passed  and  instead  of  bankrupting  the  coun- 
try, the  federal  deposit  insurance  program 
has  resulted  in  the  strongest  banking  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  We  must  have  faith  that 
bu!S*  ^^^""^  "''^  ^^  accomplished  for  small 
In  conclusion,   let  me  say   that  I  reject 
categorically,  the  Insurance  industry's  argu- 
ments that  they  cannot  afford  to  write  crhne 
r^T'*'*«^'^"'*°'=^  companies  are  making 
record  profits.  In  face,  the  insurance  industry 
IS  much  the  same  as  the  Nations  banklne 
industry,  which  contends  that  it  has  to  ralsf 
interest    rates    because   of    the   shortage   of 
money.  However,  bankers  neglect  to  tell  their 
customers  that  bank  profits  are  at  a  record 
high. 

For  too  long,  the  insurance  industrv  has 
sold  policies  with  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
wants  to  hold  only  the  winning  ticket  on  a 
lottery.  If  a  merchant  in  Northeast  called 
an  insurance  company  and  asked  for  bur- 
glary coverage,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
a  policy  but  if  he  asked  for  earthquake  In- 
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surance,  I  am  certain  he  would  be  sold 
the  policy  immediately.  For  such  a  policy  in 
the  Washington  area  would,  indeed  be  a  win- 
ning Ucket  for  the  insurance  company 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  small  businessmen 
represent  losing  tickets.  For  this  reason  I 
hope  that  the  Small  Business  Crime  In- 
surance  Act  of  1969  will  become  law  and  I 
ask  the  help  of  this,  body  and  every  citizen 
or  Washington.  DC.,  to  making  it  a  reality 


July  29,  1969 


BOB  MATHIAS-A  CHAMPION  SEES 
TEXAS 

<Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  over  the  past  weekend 
Together  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  participated 
in  a  very  thorough  and  well-organized 
tour  of  the  agricultural  community  In 
the  Texas  Panhandle  which  is  so  ably 
represented  by  my  good  friend  Bob 
Price. 

During  our  visit  we  saw  maiiy  ex- 
amples of  excellence  in  agrlcultuie— cat- 
tle feeding— milo  production— irrigated 
vegetable  production,  for  example. 

Included  in  our  group  which  visited 
this  championship  area  of  American  ag- 
riculture was  a  sports  champion  who 
once  brought  fame  to  our  NaUon  and 
who  now  represents  the  18th  District  of 
California. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  my  dis- 
tinguished   friend    and    colleague     the 
gentleman  from  California.  Bob  Mathias 
In  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Amarillo 
News  Globe  there  was  a  story  about  Bob 
Mathias  and  his  visit  to  Texas.  I  include 
this  story  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Robert  Bbdce  Mathias,  a  Champ  Revisfted 
(By  Carlton  Stowera) 
As  a  youngster  struggling  toward  manhood 
in  rural  West  Texas  I  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  entertaining  thoughts  of  what  future 
achievements    might    be    mine— millionaire 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,   Olympic  decathlon 
champion.  For  good  measure  I  also  planned 
to  niarry  Mltzl  Gaynor  and  be  the  first  man 
on  the  moon. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  stands  no  bronze 
statue  of  myself  on  the  Runnels  County 
Courthouse  lawn  Is  stark  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  I  never  realized  any  of  the  above 
goals. 

I  knew,  I  suppose,  that  my  chance  of  gain- 
ing any  great  wealth  was  somewhat  bridled 
by  my  financial  bloodlines  and.  since  I  could 
hardly  stand  the  idea  of  wearing  a  tie  for 
even  the  two  hours  Mother  required  each 
Sunday  morning.  I  was  aware  of  the  hard 
time  I  would  have  ever  becoming  President 
Mitzl  Gaynor  never  even  gave  me  a  second 
glance  and.  weU.  you  can  see  what  happened 
on  the  moon  deal. 

Which  left  the  Olympic  decathlon  cham- 
^^°^^^J>-^^^^ris  which  I  thought  maybe 
I  still  had  a  shot  at.  Particularly  after  I  had 
set  a  new  all-time  Runnels  County  indoor 

«'i„.°"^°°'"  '^'^°'''*  ^°^  seeing  "The  Bob 
Mathias  Story  the  most  times.  The  more  I 
watched,  the  more  I  realized  the  1948-52 
Olympic  champ  and  I  had  a  great  deal  in 
common. 

After  all,  didnt  Bobs  folks  make  him  take 
a  nap  two  hours  every  day  after  lunch  even 
if  the  rest  of  the  kids  in  Tulare.  Calif.,  made 
fun?  And,  wasn't  he  addicted  to  oatmeal 
cookies  and  a  little  scared  of  real  girls?  And 
like  old  Knute  Rockne  once   pointed   out 


didn't  he  put  his  pants  on  one  leg  at  a  time 
Just  like  me?  6     v  »  wwie 

This  amazing  parallel  of  Bob  Mathias' 
athletic  career  and  mine  ended,  alas  when 
I  stepped  on  the  field  of  battle.  Thus  an- 
other ambition  bit  the  dust 

Viewing  my  plight  with  the  advantage  of 
retrospect.  I  can,  with  a  minimum  of  ration- 
alizing, see  where  my  final  failure  was  not 
so  great  as  you  might  be  led  to  believe 
Goodness   knows    there   have    been   a   lot  of 

w*!^  ^^°  ^"''^  "''«<*  ^  the  White  House 
Wall  Street  can't  keep  up  with  the  number 
of  millionaires.  And  Mltzl's  love  life  is  no 
secret. 

You  could  take  the  number  of  17-year-old 
kids  who  have  won  Olympic  championships 
however,  count  them,  and  have  several  fingers 
to  spare.  Which  is.  to  say  Bob  Mathias  was  a 
youngster  who  was  a  man  before  Graduation 
Day.  You  name  it.  he  could  do  It  Run 
hurdle,  pole  vault,  high  Jump,  throw  the 
Javelin,  broad  Jump  and  Heaven  knows  what 
all.  Hes  the  kind  of  guy  they  talk  about 
when  they  call  an  athlete  versatile.  Pressure' 
Bob  Mathias  thrived  on  it. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  shot  at 
making  the  '48  Olympic  team  four  weeks 
before  the  decathlon  trials  and  wound  ud 
amazing  70.000  fans  In  London  by  defying 
the  rain,  long  hours  and  a  Frenchman  named 
Ignace  Heinrich  to  capture  the  gold  medal 
thus  becoming  the  youngest  track  and  field 
performer  to  ever  step  to  the  top  of  the 
winner's  stand. 

For  good  measure  he  turned  the  tilck 
again  at  Helsinki  in  1052.  In  between  he  led 
Stanford  to  the  host  spot  In  the  Rose  Bowl. 
When  he  returned  from  London.  President 
Truman  was  there  to  shake  his  hand  They 
chaiiged  the  name  of  his  hometown  to 
Mathlasvllle.  Paramount  Studio  signed  him 
to  a  contract  after  his  competitive  days 
were  over,  saj-lng  that  no  one  but  Bob  Ma- 
thias himself  could  handle  the  lead  In  his 
own  life  story.  They  signed  up  Ward  Bond 
to  play  the  role  of  his  coach  and  wound  up 
taking  every  cent  of  my  soda  pop  bottle 
money  before  the  movie  left  town 

Still  a  striking  figure  at  38.  Mathias.  now 
a  Congressman  in  his  homestate,  has  spent 
the  weekend  as  a  guest  of  fellow  politico  Bob 
Price,  touring  the  agricultural  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Panhandle.  Just  looking  at  him 
one  still  gets  the  Idea  that  he  could  do  Just 
about  anything  he  sets  his  mind  to  do  That's 
how  It  is  with  the  true  champions 

Which  Is  a  way  of  saying  that,  though  I 
never  quite  managed  to  achieve  some  of 
them,  you  can't  say  I  didn't  set  my  goals 
high  enough. 
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MOON    SAMPLES    BELONG    TO    THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


fMr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  moon 
samples  brought  back  to  earth  belong 
by  right,  to  the  American  people— all  the 
citizens  of  our  Republic— and  It  Is  to 
them  these  samples  should  go  before  any 
are  given  away  to  foreign  heads  of  state 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  provldine 
for  this. 

Of  course,  it  Is  completely  understood 
that  none  will  be  given  to  anyone  until 
scientists  have  had  ample  time  to  thor- 
oughly examine  them.  Dr.  Robert  Jas- 
trow.  one  of  our  most  eminent  astro- 
physicists, has  called  the  moon  the 
'rosetta  stone  of  the  planets"  and  it  Is 
believed  some  of  the  deepest  secrets  of 
creation  itself  will  be  unlocked  through 
examination  and  analysis  of  this  less 
than  100  pounds  of  rock  fragments. 


Use  any  figure  you  wish  for  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  Apollo  11 — $25  billion,  or 
more,  or  less — but  the  hard  fact  remains 
that  the  billions  required  came  from  one 
source,  and  one  source  alone:  the  pock- 
ets of  the  American  taxpayers.  There- 
fore, by  right,  our  citizens  have  first 
claim  on  them. 

This  is  especially  so  since  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  all  of  our  citizens,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sour-grapes  collection  of 
professional  soreheads,  are  immensely 
proud  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  this 
solely  American  endeavor,  and  feel  their 
money  was  well  spent. 

In  time,  I  am  sure,  museums  through- 
out the  country  will  have  for  permanent 
display  samples  from  the  moon — If  not 
from  Apollo  11,  then  from  subsequent 
flights.  But.  for  the  Apollo  11  samples, 
next  only  to  the  urgent  scientific  need 
for  them,  It  is  most  important  that  they 
go  to  the  people  whose  money,  fcJth, 
and  yes,  prayers,  made  bringing  them 
back  to  earth  a  reality. 

Therefore,  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion providing  that  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, after  scientific  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  at  a  time  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  one  sample 
be  delivered  to  each  Governor  of  each  of 
the  50  States,  for  permanent  display  in, 
and  to  be  permanent  property  of,  the 
State  and  its  people.  Place  of  display  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  Governor.  Many 
of  our  State  capitals  are  centrally  lo- 
cated, and  besides,  having  50  locations 
In  the  American  Republic  where  these 
samples  could  be  seen  would  make  It 
much,  much  easier  for  Americans  to  see 
them  firsthand. 

The  American  people  gave  their  Gov- 
ernment the  money  that  made  It  pos- 
sible to  get  these  samples.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  owes  it  to  its 
citizens  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  them  to  see  just  what  their  money 
achieved. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  my  proposed 

bUl: 

H  J.  Res.  844 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  distribution  of 

the  Moon  samples  brought  back  by  Apwllo 

11  to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  fifty 

States 

Whereas  Apollo  11,  the  most  significant 
achievement  of  mankind  in  all  of  his  re- 
corded history,  to  date,  was  a  solely  American 
undertaking  and  endeavor,  and. 

Whereas  the  American  taxpayer  made  It 
possible  by  providing  the  billions  needed, 
and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  this,  right  of  owner- 
ship Is  of  Apollo  ll's  Moon  samples  is  un- 
equivocally Invested  in  the  American  peo- 
ple: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ar.d  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, after  necessary  scientific  require- 
ments of  stvidy.  examination  and  analysis 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  at  a  time  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  before  any  part  of 
these  samples  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  into  the  per- 
manent possession  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, one  sample  in  quantity  or  shape  suit- 
able for  public  display  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Governor  of  each  of  the  fifty  States. 
These  samples  are  to  t>e  retained  as  perma- 
nent property  of  the  States,  and  shall  be 
placed  on  permanent,  public  display  in  such 


a  manner  and  at  such  a  location  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  shall  determine. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  SQUADRON  IN  THE 
GULF  OF  MEXICO 

(Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  naval  squadron  of  the  Soviet 
Union  today  Is  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  the  squadron  of  seven  ships 
which  left  Havana  Sunday  after  helping 
Fidel  Castro  note  the  Cuban  Communist 
celebration  of  July  26. 

It  is  the  squadron  which  steamed  south 
along  our  east  coast  earlier  this  month 
and  which  ventured  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  just  before  the  Havana  stop, 
sailing  to  within  about  400  miles  of  New 
Orleans. 

Today  the  squadron  has  split  up.  The 
ships  are  all  traveling  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, four  of  them  about  500  miles  west 
of  Key  West,  one  submarine  tender  about 
300  nilles  west  of  Key  West,  and  the  two 
other  ships  not  far  south  of  the  tender. 

This  latest  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
Soviet  sea  power  follows  the  well-planned 
schedule  the  Kremlin  set  up  shortly  after 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962  exposed 
Moscow's  need  for  naval  strength. 

They  sent  ships  Into  the  South  Atlantic 
for  the  first  time  In  1967.  In  1968  they 
made  their  first  voyage  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean. 

Today  they  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  a  4,300-ton  guided  missile  cruiser 
with  eight  launchers  for  Shaddock  sur- 
face-to-surface missiles  with  a  range  of 
about  450  miles. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  significant 
growth  of  Soviet  sea  power,  including  all 
Its  elements  of  naval  strength,  merchant 
marine  capability,  fishing  fleet,  and 
oceanographic  capacity,  for  4  years. 

Its  significance  Is  exceedingly  great  in 
terms  of  our  overall  national  security. 

Permit  me  to  quote  just  one  way  of 
saying  it,  taken  from  the  report  of  June 
1969.  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies  of  GeorgetowTi  Uni- 
versity called  "Soviet  Sea  Power": 

The  timely  presence  of  Soviet  naval  units 
at  a  scene  of  local  instability  Involving  U.S. 
Interests  could  restrict  the  actions  of  Wash- 
ington or  cause  U.S.  allies  to  lose  confidence 
In  the  will  of  the  United  States  to  react  in 
support  of  political  forces  favoring  U.S.  in- 
terests. 

The  magnitude  of  this  is  even  more 
clearly  seen  in  the  light  of  yesterday's 
report  of  the  special  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  the  Pueblo  incident. 
That  report  found  that  the  U.S.  "mili- 
tary command  is  now  simply  unable"  to 
respond  swiftly  to  the  needs  of  a  major 
crisis. 

All  of  this  is  clear  indication,  if  we 
needed  any  new  indication,  that  we  must 
give  far  greater  attention  to  sea  power 
as  a  requisite  of  our  national  security. 


minute,  to  re\'1se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  comprehensive  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  It  authorized  $766  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  to  implement  that  pro- 
gram. The  Congress  did  so  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  were  more  than  a  mil- 
lion children  who  had  left  high  school 
before  graduation  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  many  many  more  needed  special 
skills  as  a  prerequisite  for  useful 
employment. 

Yet.  we  are  asked  to  provide  less  than 
half  of  the  money  necessary  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  under  this  legislation.  This 
is  nothing  short  of  a  national  disaster. 
There  are  many  things  in  our  national 
budget  that  can  be  postponed  even 
though  they  are  necessary  but  education 
is  not  one  of  them. 

How  do  you  tell  a  young  man  or 
woman  'come  back  for  job  training  next 
year,  we  don't  have  the  money  this 
year?"  Yet,  this  is  exactly  the  effect  of 
appropriating  less  than  half  of  the 
money  needed. 

Tlie  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the  crime 
rate  among  the  young  people  in  this  Na- 
tion is  sky-rocketing  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  the  young  people  Is  the 
highest  of  any  categorv'.  In  the  cities  the 
unemployment  rates  runs  up  to  30  per- 
cent. The  correlation  of  unemployment 
and  crime  is  too  close  to  ignore. 

This  appropriation  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  that  this  House 
will  consider  so  far  as  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  concerned,  because  60  per- 
cent of  those  graduating  from  high 
school  are  not  going  on  to  college  and 
they  must  have  advanced  skills  to  be 
effective  in  today's  labor  market.  Yet, 
where  West  Virginia  should  be  receiving 
nearly  $9  million,  this  appropriation  will 
cut  that  in  half. 

West  Virginia  cannot  afford  that  loss 
and  the  Nation  cannot  afford  that  loss 
either.  Our  labor  needs  are  dj-namic — 
they  change  and  are  changing  rapidly. 
But  high  school  education  is  still  geared 
largely  to  college  preparation.  As  a  re- 
sult, vocational  education  is  of  highest 
priority  for  providing  a  useful  education 
to  everj'one. 


STATEMENT    IN    SUPPORT    OF    IN- 
CREASE IN  EDUCATION  FUNDS 
(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


PROHIBITING  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
INCOME  TAXES  ON  OUT-OF- 
STATE  RESIDENTS 

( Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  no  other  time  in  memory  that  pub- 
Uc  opinion  has  been  so  unanimous  in 
protest  of  high  and  inequitable  taxes  at 
all  levels  of  government.  There  Is  no  re- 
lief in  sight.  Instead,  virtuaUy  everj-  tax- 
ing jurisdiction  in  the  Nation  is  persist- 
ently seeking  new  sources  of  tax  rev- 
enues. Where  the  voters  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  by  refer- 
endum, an  opportunity  afforded  only  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  the  trend  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  to  reject  new  Uxes. 
Federal  taxes  are  not  subject  to  the  final 
approval  of  the  public  except  to  the  ex- 
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tent  that  each  of  us  must  ultimately  an- 
swer to  his  electorate.  But  there  exists 
still  another  situation  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  taxed  has  no  vote  or  rep- 
resentation, and  this  is  the  case  of  State 
and  local  income  taxes  on  out-of-State 
residents. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
problem  because  of  a  local  condition  af- 
fecting several  thousand  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  work  in  nearby  Philadelphia.  It 
must  first  be  noted  that  New  Jersey  does 
not  levy  an  income  tax.  Neither  does 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  that  State,  political 
subdivisions  are  empowered  by  State  law 
to  impose  income  taxes  on  all  persons 
whether  they  are  residents,  nonresidents 
(of  the  city,  but  residents  of  the  State), 
or  out-of-state  residents.  There  is  no 
distinction  made  among  these  classes  of 
taxpayers  as  all  are  required  to  pay  the 
tax  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  on  gross  in- 
come. I  might  add  that  the  3-percent 
rate  became  effective  on  July  1.  1969.  and 
was  an  Increase  of  33  percent  over  the  2 
percent" tmmediately  prior  to  that  date 
and  a  100-percent  increase  over  the  rate 
first  established  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
come Tax  Ordinance  of  December  13 
1939. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  and  not 
unmindful  of  the  pitfalls  in  dealing  with 
any  tax  legislation.  I  reintroduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  849.  to  prohibit  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  that  State  from  levy- 
ing income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State.  Insofar  as  such  taxes  are  imposed 
on  out-of-state  residents,  I  believe  this  is 
a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  in  view  that  the  taxes  so  im- 
posed are  interstate  in  application,  pre- 
senting a  clear-cut  case  of  taxation  with- 
out representation,  and  the  only  body 
with  the  jurisdiction  to  resolve  this  issue 
Is  the  Congress  in  the  absence  of  volun- 
tary and  cooperative  action  among  the 
States. 

Subsequent  to  this  legislation,  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  to  me  that 
the  Injustice  of  the  Philadelphia  wage 
tax  on  New  Jersey  domiciliary  residents 
is  not  singularly  unique.  There  are  11 
other  States  that  do  not  levy  an  income 
tax  at  present  wherein  similar  conditions 
exist  or  are  likely  to  occur.  Each  of  the 
50  States  has  dealt  with  the  taxing  of 
out-of-state  residents  as  it  has  seen  fit. 
More  recently,   the  prevalence  of  this 
problem  surfaced  with  the  Introduction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1969.  For  the  first  time,  it  includes  a 
title  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Nonresident  Tax  Act,"  which  provides 
for  the   imposition  of  a   tax  on   com- 
muters based  on  income. 

In  all  fairness,  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  made  the  first  substantive  move  on 
the  problem  of  taxes  levied  by  States 
on  the  incomes  of  out-of-State  residents 
with  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Smith 
of   Iowa   proposal   in   the   form   of   an 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Taxation 
Act.  While  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  essentially  prohibits  double 
taxation  of  individual  incomes  by  more 
than  one  State,  indicates  a  legitimate 
concern  of  the  Congress  and  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  I  firmly  believe  the 
issue  warrants  further  serious  considera- 
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tion.  For  example,  the  amendment  leaves 
unresolved  the  plight  of  taxpayers  in  12 
States,  where  an  income  tax  is  not  im- 
posed, who  work  in  a  State  where  such 
taxes  are  levied.  Furthermore,  and  per- 
haps more  fundamentally,  it  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  issues  of  taxation 
without  representation  or  double  taxa- 
tion in  the  sense  that  regardless  of  the 
primary  revenue  source,  be  it  property 
or  income  taxes  or  a  combination  there- 
of, there  is  a  class  of  individual  taxpay- 
ers that  pays  a  high  property  tax  in  the 
absence  of  State  or  local  income  taxes 
while  at  the  same  time  paying  an  in- 
come tax  at  the  full  rate  in  an  out-of- 
State  taxing  jurisdiction  without  the 
benefit  of  an  offsetting  credit. 

It  is-  argued  by  those  taxing  jurisdic- 
tions which  tax  nonresidents  that  such 
individuals  receive  certain  public  bene- 
fits for  which  they  should  share  the  costs. 
This  argument  is  not  without  merit,  but 
there   exists   no   national    standard    by 
which  State  and  local  taxing  jurisdic- 
tions may  fairly  and  equitably  apportion 
the  tax  burden  between  residents  and 
out-of-state  residents  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  benefits  derived 
by  each  class.  In  this  context,  my  pro- 
posal may  seem  drastic,  but  I  believe  the 
situation  to  be  serious  enough  to  justify 
drastic  action  with  a  view  to  devising 
and  implementing  new  approaches  re- 
specting   the    taxing    of    out-of-State 
residents.     Merely     because    commuter 
taxes  have  not  been  voided  by  the  courts 
and   are   easily   administered   does   not 
relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  a  voiceless  class  of 
taxpayers  with  a  legitimate  grievance. 
In  my  earlier  remarks  on  the  subject, 
I  stated,  "With  respect  to  taxation  ver- 
sus benefits.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the 
fact  the  courts  have  consistently  recog- 
nized that  equal  tax  burdens  do  not  nec- 
essarily require  equal  benefits.  I  do  not 
infer  from  the  attitude  of  the  courts  in 
this  regard,  however,  that  it  is  a  man- 
date to  any  taxing  jmisdiction  to  gouge 
the  helpless  taxpayer,  especially  the  non- 
resident who  has  no  voice  at  the  polls 
or  representation  In   the  disposition  of 
his  tax  dollar.  Rather,  I  believe  the  courts 
view  this  issue  of  taxes  versus  benefits 
as  one  to  be  resolved  as  fairly  as  practi- 
cal by  the  political  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Retm-ning  once  again  to  the  legislative 
proposal  to  provide  for  a  commuter  tax 
on  nonresidents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, this  is  a  unique  situation  in  that 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  the  issue.  Because  of  the  in- 
itial intent  of  the  legislation  to  encom- 
pass all  taxing  jurisdictions  in  the  Na- 
tion, I  am  today  introducing  a  new  bill 
to  perfect  its  coverage  by  including  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  encouraged  that  others  share  my 
concern  over  this  problem  and  ILst  the 
following  new  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion: Mr.  AsHBRooK,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr 
Teacue  of  Texas,  Mr.  Scherle  of  Iowa, 
and  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  House  Ju- 
dlciai-y  Committee  to  give  this  legislation 
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a  fair  hearing  In  the  Interest  of  those 
taxpayers  whose  only  recourse  is  now 
through  the  Congress. 


ACTION  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND 


I  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  are  so  many  things  that  are 
being  pointed  out  that  are  going  wrong 
with  the  world,  it  is  kind  of  a  refreshing 
experience  to  find  some  things  that  are 
going  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
great  prospective  benefits  that  our  ex- 
ploration  on   the   moon   have   created. 
However,  not  so  many  of  us  are  aware  of 
another  very  important  step  in  terms  of 
the  position  of  the  United  States  and  its 
prestige  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The    adoption    by    the   IMF   of    special 
drawing    rights.    SDR's,    as    they    are 
called,  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
accomplished  quietly  and  out  of  the  spot- 
light which,  I  think,  down  the  corridor  of 
history  will  stand  out  as  being  a  land- 
mark  accomplishment   in   terms   as   to 
where  the  world  Is  going  and  how  it  is 
going  to  be  able  to  live  peacefully  and 
prosperously  in  the  future.  I  think  that 
tlie  gentlemen  who  have  brought  this 
about  are  to  be  highly  commended.  They 
have  brought  silently,  but  through  pa- 
tient and  persistent  effort,  constructive 
change  in  our  times. 

To  move  dramatically  ahead  in  fa- 
cilitating the  great  growth  of  trade  be- 
tween nations  the  major  European 
traders  had  to  first  be  persuaded  to  drop 
the  "Linus  blanket"  of  the  old  gold  ex- 
change standard.  The  new  SDR's  will  be 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  gold  backing 
but  they  will  multiply  the  effectiveness  cf 
the  limited  world  gold  reserve  held  by 
the  IMF. 

In  the  recently  adopted  new  program 
the  industrial  nations  have  agreed  to 
subscribe  to  $9.5  billion  in  SDR's  over  a 
3-year  period.  In  addition,  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  doubling  of 
their  quotas  from  $4  to  $8  billion  when 
and  if  these  steps  are  ratified  by  the 
IMF.  This  will  give  extended  leverage  for 
the  growth  of  trade  and  it  achieves  an 
important  though  diluted  goal  sought  for 
years  by  the  U.S.  representatives  in  the 
IMF  and  in  the  Treasury. 

There  remains  now  the  two  other 
major  goals  the  United  States  rightly 
seeks.  First  fiexibility  in  the  currency  ex- 
change rates.  A  greatly  needed  improve- 
ment to  avoid  wild  speculations  in  cur- 
rencies and  hot  money  fiows  which  so  up- 
set the  stability  and  long-term  predict- 
ability necessarj'  for  trade  improvement 
on  the  one  hand  and  reduction  of  domes- 
tic politics  as  an  operative  fact  in  inter- 
national trade  on  the  other  hand.  Sec- 
ond, we  need  to  get  broader  concessions 
for  emei-ging  nations  In  the  financing  of 
trade  and  development. 

Let  us  hope  Mr.  Speaker  that  these  im- 
provements will  add  to  the  luster  of  the 
present  success  quite  soon. 
I  would  like  to  see  us  mark  this  as  one 


of  the  accomplldiments  that  we  have 
found  for  a  pwsitlve  country  a  positive 
position  in  the  future. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING:   A  TRIBUTE 
TO  PAUL  DOUGLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Mikva)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1 
truth  in  lending  became  a  reality.  Any 
man  who  has  suddenly  found  himself 
imprisoned  by  debt  because  he  did  not 
imderstand  the  fine  print  knows  the  im- 
port of  this  occasion.  His  gratitude  be- 
longs above  all  to  one  man,  a  man  for 
whom  July  1  was  the  coming  to  fruition 
of  a  dream  of  fairness  in  the  loan  mar- 
ket, and  the  end  of  a  long  fight  against 
powerful  interests,  a  man  without  whose 
long,  lonely  struggle  truth  In  lending 
might  never  have  come  to  be.  I  refer  to 
my  most  distinguished  constituent,  for- 
mer Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

For  7  lonely  years  two  forces  had  been 
opposed  on  the  battlefield — the  powerful 
business  and  creditor  interests  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  consumer,  represented 
by  Senator  Douglas,  on  the  other.  Each 
year  for  7  years  Senator  Douglas 
reintroduced  his  bill,  wrote  article  after 
article,  and  made  speech  after  speech  in 
support  of  it.  driven  by  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  by  the  importunings  of  the 
desperate  consumer.  And  each  year  for 
7  years  hearings  were  held  and  Investi- 
gations made,  piling  up  more  and  more 
evidence  behind  the  economic  necessity 
for  the  bill.  And  each  year  for  7  years 
the  constant  pressure  of  those  who 
would  be  hurt  by  fair  lending  practices 
laid  the  bill  on  the  committee  table. 

Senator  Douglas  was  not  totally  alone. 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  saw 
the  need  for  legislation  in  this  area  and 
endorsed  truth  in  lending  in  general 
terms.  But  the  Senator's  fight  was  no 
less  frustrating  for  their  support.  In  1964 
it  was  only  the  voice  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  which  was  to  be  heard  crying 
out  on  the  Senate  floor  against  the  forces 
of  resistance  to  truth  in  lending;  it  was 
only  the  voice  of  Senator  Douglas  an- 
nouncing that  during  the  next  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  committee  he  would  call 
for  a  vote  by  the  committee  on  the  bill 
which  had  long  been  before  it.  The  next 
scheduled  meeting  was  canceled.  For  an- 
other year  the  chamber  of  commerce 
had  had  its  way. 

And  so  it  was  for  2  more  years.  More 
hearings,  more  speeches,  more  recom- 
mittals to  the  subcommittee.  And  then 
the  vagaries  of  politics  removed  Senator 
Douglas  from  the  scene. 

In  1968  truth  in  lending  was  passed 
and  now  it  has  become  a  reality.  But  let 
us  not  forget  the  man  who  kept  this 
matter  before  the  public  conscience.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  man  who  can  watch 
with  pride  from  his  present  role  as  active 
citizen  as  his  dream  becomes  reality — 
Senator  Paul  Douglas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  own  re- 
marks and  that  the  gentlemen  from  Illi- 
nois, Messrs.  Annttnzio,  Yates,  and 
Price,  be  allowed  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Hon.  Abner  J.  MiKVA  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Illinois  for  taking  this 
sr>eclal  order  today  in  order  to  mark  the 
date.  July  1,  1969,  that  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  went  into  effect, 
as  well  as  to  pay  tribute  to  Hon.  Paul 
Douglas,  the  distinguished  former  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Congressman  Mikva,  since  his  election 
to  the  91st  Congress,  has  displayed  a 
keen  insight  into  the  legislative  problems 
affecting  not  only  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, but  of  Illinois  and  of  our  Nation  as 
well.  I  congratulate  Congressman  Mikva 
for  his  dedication  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  for  the  outstanding  service  he  is 
giving  as  a  member  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  the  91st  Congress. 
The  people  of  the  Second  District  of  Illi- 
nois are  justifiably  proud  of  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  he  Is  making  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

It  is  Indeed  appropriate  that  Congress- 
man Mikva  has  taken  this  special  order 
to  note  the  outstanding  contributions  to 
this  country  that  Senator  Douglas  has 
made,  foremost  among  which  is  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  law  which  became  ef- 
fective on  July  1, 1969. 

More  than  any  other  man  in  this 
country,  Paul  Douglas  has  been  respon- 
sible for  setting  consumer  credit  on  the 
road  of  simplicity  and  full  disclosure.  As 
an  economics  professor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Paul  Douglas  fiist  proposed 
imiform  language  for  stating  the  rates 
charged  on  consumer  credit. 

Later,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  continued 
his  fight  for  full  disclosure.  He  proposed, 
late  in  1959,  to  his  staff  on  his  Banking 
Subcommittee  that  a  bill  be  drafted  and 
supported  which  would  bring  uniformity 
out  of  the  confusion  and  deception  which 
were  almost  universal  in  consimier  credit 
charges.  Through  all  of  the  subsequent 
years  of  hearings  and  debates,  he  con- 
sistently maintained  that  the  simple  an- 
nual percentage  rate  was  the  basic  lan- 
guage for  disclosing  the  price  of  con- 
sumer credit.  His  insistence  on  this  fun- 
damental prevailed,  and  today  all  exten- 
sions of  credit  to  consumers  must  be 
made  in  the  same  language. 

Senator  Douglas  can  truly  be  called 
the  father  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
for  It  was  he  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  and  guided  its  progress  through  the 
early  turbulent  yeais  when  so  many  ob- 
jections were  raised  to  his  proposal.  Dur- 
ing the  18  years  that  Mr.  Douglas  served 
in  the  Senate,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
fight  to  achieve  truth  in  lending.  On 
many  occasions  he  stood  alone,  but  he 
never  wavered.  Thanks  to  his  efforts, 
this  month,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  the  open  disclosure 
of  the  financial  facts  of  transactions  has 
become  a  reality.  Now  the  families  of  the 
Nation  have  been  given  the  means  to 
acquire  the  information  with  which  they 
may  make  consumer  credit  truly  pro- 
ductive, each  for  himself,  and  together, 
for  the  whole  economy. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Consimier  Affairs  Subcommit- 


tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  which  was 
enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  did  not  expect  all  con- 
sumers to  change  overnight  into  rational 
and  expert  shoppers  for  credit  when 
truth  in  lending  became  required  of 
creditors.  But  the  Congress  did  know 
that  without  truth  in  lending,  consumers 
never  could  become  rational  and  efBcient 
In  their  use  of  credit,  in  their  decisions 
about  when  to  save  and  pay  cash  and 
when  to  postpone  payment.  The  Con- 
gress, therefore,  has  made  possible  the 
rational  and  efficient  use  of  income  and 
credit  by  requiring  creditors  to  make 
uniform  disclosures,  in  language  which 
permits  comparison  of  sources  of  credit, 
and  of  the  costs  and  gains  of  credit  and 
of  savings. 

The  open  disclosure  of  the  financial 
facts  of  transactions  is  going  to  make 
financing  consumer  transactions  more 
productive  for  consumers,  and  more 
profitable  and  generally  smoother  for  the 
efficient  creditor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  we  mark  this 
milestone  in  the  financial  development 
of  our  country,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  congratulate  my  friend  of  many  years. 
Senator  Douglas,  not  just  for  the  part 
he  played  In  achieving  open  and  honest 
disclosure  of  consumer  credit,  not  just 
for  what  he  has  contributed  in  the  fields 
of  social  security,  full  employment,  min- 
imum wage  standards,  and  civil  rights, 
not  just  for  Ills  present  contributions  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems,  but  for  his  champion- 
ship of  the  cause  of  social  justice  during 
the  entire  span  of  his  career  of  public 
service.  For  more  than  50  years,  he  has 
battled  for  the  poor  and  the  downtrod- 
den and  the  disadvantaged  regardless  of 
race,  creed*  or  color,  and  he  is  continuing 
that  fight  today. 

The  magnitude  of  Senator  Douglas" 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  America 
was  aptly  summed  up  by  former  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  when  he 
said  in  Chicago  in  1966.  "There  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  today  who  has 
his  name  stamped  on  more  major  Issues, 
major  bills,  and  major  legislation  than 
Paul  Douglas." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  Senator  Douglas  for 
abundant  good  health  and  continuing 
f niltful  service  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Beginning  this 
month,  the  major  provisions  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  will  go  into 
effect.  Though  the  act  was  passed  after 
his  Senate  career  came  to  a  close,  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  bears  that  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  Paul  Douglas.  Because 
of  his  unflinching  efforts,  millions  of 
Americans  will  be  spared  the  scourge  of 
unscrupulous  credit  practices. 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  is 
characteristic  of  Paul  Douglas  because  of 
Its  fundamental  rightness.  The  idea  that 
citizens,  especially  poor  citizens,  could  be 
hoodwinked  into  corrjnltting  themselves 
to  financial  obligations  without  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  size  and  du- 
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ration  of  debts  which  they  were  Incur- 
ring Is  alien  to  the  canons  of  elementary 
fairness.  Paul  Douglas  understood  that 
and  undertook  a  lonely  fight  against  a 
whole  panoply  of  hostile  Interests  who 
would  be  served  by  a  perpetuation  of  the 
abuses  in  the  consumer  credit  industry. 
The  fact  that  truth-in-lending  legisla- 
tion is  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
stands  as  testimony  to  the  perseverance 
and  moral  vision  of  Paul  H.  Douglas.  But 
those  of  us  who  know  Paul  Douglas  well 
cannot  be  surprised  by  that  victory,  be- 
cause we  know  him  to  be  a  valiant,  dedi- 
cated man — a   man   who   realizes   that 
even  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  re- 
quires hard  work  if  it  is  to  become  law. 
Though  Paul  H.   Douglas  no   longer 
spends  his  time  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  is 
anything  but  inactive.  Last  year,  he  pub- 
lished  a   book   entitled   In   Our   Time, 
which  Is  a  remarkable  discussion  of  con- 
temporary America  and  the  challenges 
that  must  be  met  if  the  American  dream 
Is  to  be  made  a  reality.  The  book  con- 
tains  trie   combination   of   scholarship 
pragmatism,    and    indignation    out    of 
which  Paul  Douglas  fashioned  his  ex- 
emplary Senate  career.  His  work  on  vari- 
ous councils  and  advisory  commissions 
provides  him  with  a  continuing  forum 
from    which    to    challenge    America's 
conscience. 

Paul  H.  Douglas  commands  a  measure 
or  respect  afforded  few  men.  I  can  well 
Imagine  the  satisfaction  he  must  feel  as 
the  legislation  he  masterminded  and  for 
which  he  fought  takes  effect.  Millions 
who  will  benefit  from  his  truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation  may  never  know  who  their 
benefactor  was,  but  those  of  us  who 
watched  it  evolve  will  not  forget  the  man 
who  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  who 
has  arranged  for  this  special  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  one  man  who  led  the  often 
lonely  fight  for  truth-in-lending  the  be- 
loved former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of 
Illinois.  Paul  Douglas  more  than  anyone 
else  set  the  stage  for  the  eventual  enact- 
ment of  this  important  consumer  law 
Despite  the  innumerable  obstacles  that 
he  faced  during  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  Credit  Protection  Act's  legislative 
history,  Paul  Douglas  has  been  able  to 
see  the  day  when  his  vision  has  become 
reality. 

I  served  in  the  House  with  his  devoted 
wife  Emily  Taf t  Douglas  and  I  first  met 
Paul  Douglas  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
when  he  returned  home  with  a  battle 
wound  suffered  as  a  marine  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

The  truth-in-lending  law  he  authored 
IS  a  measure  of  his  worth  as  a  public 
servant.  It  reflects  his  deep  abiding  trust 
in  the  people  and  his  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good.  His  legacy  of 
excellence  in  pursuit  of  this  legislative 
goal  has  nurtured  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  fight  for  truth-in-lend- 
ing.  Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Leonor  k  Sul- 
livan, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  William 
Proxmire,  carried  forward  the  work  be- 
gun by  Paul  Douglas. 

Truth-in-lending  is  tied  in  the  minds 
of  Congress  and  the  public  with  the  name 
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of  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Rarely  has  any  legis- 
lation so  justifiably  borne  the  name  of 
one  man  as  has  truth-in-lending,  the 
antecedents  of  which  always  were  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Douglas  bill.  This  was 
not  a  bill  preparec*  in  a  department  or 
sent  up  the  Hill  to  find  a  sponsor,  or  the 
product  of  some  school  or  some  lobby.  The 
central  idea  of  the  first  and  the  subse- 
quent truth  bills  came  from  Paul 
Douglas'  mind  and  hand. 

He  described  the  contents  of  the  first 
bill  for  the  draftsman.  He  held  firm  to 
those  ideas  against  all  proposals  of  half- 
way disclosure,  without  the  yardstick  of 
the  annual  percentage  rate. 

In  developing  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 
Paul   Douglas'   approach,   which   is   re- 
flected in  the  act  which  now  is  in  effect, 
was  essentially  to  minimize  Federal  in- 
terference and  control.  He  could  have 
proposed  an  act  which  would  make  the 
Federal   Government   the   regulator  of 
every    aspect   of   consiuner   credit — the 
rates  charged,  the  terms  permitted,  the 
treatment  of  defaults,  et  cetera.  But  in- 
stead, he  sought  the  limited  objective  of 
requiring  all  those  who  extend  credit  to 
state  the  price  of  credit  in  the  common 
language  of  the  grade  school  textbooks 
and  of  the  home  mortgage,  to  state  in 
full  the  cost  of  the  credit,  and  to  make 
all  of  these  disclosures  before  the  con- 
sumer become  liable  for  the  debt.  He 
sought  disclosure  of  the  facts  in  lan- 
guage which  all  can  learn  and  under- 
stand, which  is  the  same  from  retailer  to 
retailer,   retailer  to  banker,   banker  to 
sales  finance  company,  et  cetera;   and 
then  left  to  the  informed  consumer  in 
the   marketplace    the   responsibility    of 
using   his   income   and   the   credit    re- 
sources available  to  him  for  the  greatest 
beneflt.  In  the  first  weeks  of  discussion 
of  the  first  bill,  Paul  Douglas  proposed 
that  the  Federal  Government  step  aside 
from   enforcing   the   terms   of   the   act 
whenever  a  State  enacted  and  enforced 
a  disclosure  statute  of  at  least  equally 
high  standards. 

Paul  Douglas  set  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  truth  in  lending  at  his  first 
hearings,  when  he  sought  statements  of 
people,  who  had  experience  with  the  per- 
sonal aspects  of  consumer  credit,  rather 
than  seeking  academic  and  statistical 
analyses  which  would  try  to  show,  for 
example,  that  the  business  cycle  was  a 
product  of  consumer  credit. 

The  practices  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  various  branches  of  consumer  credit 
were  shown  to  produce  bewilderment, 
confusion,  and  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful expense  to  all  consumers  who  used 
credit.  Paul  Douglas'  approach  to  aiding 
them  to  use  credit  productively  was  to 
require  that  information  be  disclosed  to 
them,  so  that  they  might  learn  to  act 
independently  to  gain  the  greatest  bene- 
fit from  the  resources  they  could  secure. 
Truth  in  lending  began  as  an  aid  to  the 
ordinary  family  to  seek  its  own  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  all— of  the  eflicient 
creditor  and  the  ethical  merchantr— by 
their  own  actions  based  on  adequate  in- 
formation. 

Consistent  with  the  Senator's  ap- 
proach, all  interested  parties  were  in- 
vited to  appear  at  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton in  1960.  1961,  1962;  then,  in  the  next 
2  years,  hearings  were  held  outside  of 


Washington,  in  order  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity to  many  more  consumers  than 
would  be  able  to  finance  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  few  minutes  of  oral  testi- 
mony. These  investigations  were  basic 
to  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 

Truth-in-lending  brings  the  benefits 
of  factual   communication   to  transac- 
tions running  to  more  than  $100  billion 
per  year,  where  comparisons  always  have 
been  more  than  most  people  could  man- 
age, either  because  disclosures  were  not 
made  in  time   to  pei-mit  consideration 
before  the  consumer  went  into  debt,  or 
were  made  in  terms  special  to  a  trade  and 
which   were   unlike   those  u  3d   by   the 
possible  alternative  source  or  credit.  As 
consumers  accumulate  the  information 
necessary  for  full  judgment  of  when  and 
where  to  use  credit,  their  incomes  will 
go  farther  for  them;  the  efficient  retail- 
ers and  lenders  will  gain  a  greater  share 
of  the  market;  and  the  more  productive 
economy  will  lower  costs  to  consumers. 
Paul  Douglas'  record  of  accomplish- 
ment is  not  limited  to  consumer  affairs. 
The  truth-in-lending  victory   is  not   a 
unique  event  in  his  career.  It  is  merely 
a   part   of   his   overall   record   of   solid 
achievement  and  an  example  of  his  phi- 
losophy that  the  business  of  government 
is  to  serve  the  people.  Whether  it  is  con- 
servation, tax  reform,  welfare,  urban  af- 
fairs,  civil   rights,   social   security   and 
medicare,    or   government    waste,    Paul 
Douglas  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

Paul  Douglas  is  a  man  of  the  people. 
The  truth-in-lending  law  exemplifies  his 
devotion  to  the  people.  It  is  a  long-sought 
measure  of  protection  for  the  American 
consumer. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  how- 
proud  I  am  that  I  have  been  able  to  serve 
in  the  Congress  with  Paul  Douglas.  He 
has  given  me  inspiration,  and  his  in- 
tegrity and  vision  have  made  him  a  leg- 
end in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  truth-in-lending  legislation 
and  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
foi-mer  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  who  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  individual  is 
actually  responsible  for  this  legislation. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
work  with  Paul  Douglas  for  many,  many 
years.  Personally  and  professionally  he 
has    reached    distinguished    heights    in 
many  fields,  but  there  is  probably  none 
in  which  he  took  as  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined an  interest  as  in  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  average  citizen  in 
his  everyday  dealings  in  the  marketplace. 
Paul  Douglas  is  an  absolutely  honest 
man  himself  and  he  is  dedicated  to  truth 
in  every  area.  Even  though  this  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  after  he  had  left  the 
U.S.  Senate,  his  years  of  tireless  effort  are 
almost  certainly  responsible  for  its  ulti- 
mate success. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  5 


years  has  passed  since  we  first  set  up  the 
research  and  demonstration  project  for 
the  high  speed  ground  transportation 
project.  Over  1  year  has  lapsed  since  the 
Congress  authorized  a  demonstration  site 
for  the  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion project.  Although  we  have  at  long 
last  seen  the  start  of  the  Metroliner  serv- 
ice between  here  and  New  York,  this  's 
still  not  a  project  fulfilled  as  originally 
contracted. 

Almost  every  week  accusations,  re- 
ports, surveys  and  denials  are  issued  by 
the  railroad  companies,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  equipment 
manufacturers,  the  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation — each  either 
surveying  and  viewing  with  concern  and 
alarm,  but  most  of  them  generallj'  wal- 
lowing in  a  roadbed  of  timidity,  un- 
certainty, and  delay. 

Regularly,  the  newspapers  in  the 
northeast  corridors  piously  editorialize 
about  the  need  for  more  passenger  serv- 
ice and  usually  speak  with  disdain  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  ICC  or  the  railroad 
companies'  lack  of  vision. 

While  all  of  this  analysis  is  going  on, 
we  still  have  not  selected  a  demonstra- 
tion site.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  the  key  weakness  of  this  en- 
tire program:  DOT  has  not  yet  recom- 
mended or  selected  a  site  to  commence 
the  demonstration  of  the  various  means 
of  developing  techniques  that  we  know- 
must  be  brought  forth. 

We  must  have  new  techniques  for  mov- 
ing large  bodies  of  people,  particularly 
in  the  thickly  populated  urban  areas. 
The  new  Metroliner  service  is  a  great 
improvement.  The  110  miles-per-hour 
trains  that  have  reduced  traveling  time 
between  Washington  and  New  York  by 
almost  1  hour  are  the  greatest  improve- 
ment. We  have  new  cars  and  somewhat 
improved  roadbeds.  The  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railroad  primailly.  as  well  as 
manufacturers,  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  advances  thus  developed,  but  I 
submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  real 
answer  in  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation problem  does  not  lie  alone  in 
improving  the  present  system,  that  is, 
wheels  on  trains.  The  real  answer  lies 
In  developing  some  means  of  tracked  air 
cushion  vehicles,  linear  electric  motors 
and  tube  vehicles.  We  do  not  know  what 
win  be  the  best  system,  and  while  we 
must  continue  to  improve  the  present 
methods,  the  ultimate  answer  lies  in  de- 
veloping some  type  of  new  system  that 
will  shoot  people  quickly  between  big 
cities  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Before 
we  can  really  produce  this  system,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  have  a  demon- 
stration site. 

And  yet,  DOT  and  the  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Office  have  re- 
fused to  assume  meaningful  leadership 
in  this  field.  As  I  will  point  out  later, 
some  recommendations  have  been  made 
by  subordinates  but  no  one  has  bitten 
the  bullet,  no  one  down  the  street  has 
really  measured  up  to  the  responsibility. 
What  makes  it  more  disappointing  now 
is  that  there  are  strong  nimors  that  in- 
action on  the  site  selection  is  based 
on  political  motives.  I  understand  that 
new  guidelines  have  been  recommended 
to  determine  the  methods  for  selecting 
a  site  and  that  these  new  procedures  or 


guidelines  are  broad  enough  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  can  choose 
one  of  these  sites  strictly  on  a  political 
basis.  I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary  of 
Tiansportation  would  want  to  be  placed 
in  that  position. 

If  that  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  a  reprehensible  state  of  affairs. 
I  therefore  call  on  the  House  Commerce 
Investigating  Subcommittee  to  call  be- 
fore it  responsible  officials  to  ascertain  if 
these  statements  of  recommendations 
have  been  made.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  we  need  new  surveys  and  research 
analysis  now.  What  we  need  instead  is 
action.  If  we  had  a  site  to  actually  build 
the  demonstration  project,  we  might  get 
underway.  We  were  promised  a  year  ago 
by  DOT  that  this  would  move  forward 
quickly  and  yet  the  entire  project  is  now 
frozen  on  the  tracks.  If  we  wanted  to  do 
something  immediately,  we  could  put 
into  operation  the  rapid  train  service  al- 
readj'  developed  in  Japan  or  we  could 
demonstrate  the  air  cushion  tracked 
vehicle  as  in  Prance. 

There  is  plenty  of  knowledge  available 
to  start  this  type  of  project,  but  a  com- 
bination of  negative  thinking  has  locked 
us  in. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  project  should 
be  given  to  one  department — the  DOT — 
with  a  clear  mandate  from  Congress  that 
something  be  done  about  it.  A  close  ex- 
amination of  this  project  today  would 
probably  show  as  much  bumbling  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  as  any  project 
which  has  come  down  the  tracks  in  re- 
cent years. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
it  is  against  this  setting  that  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  House  today  on  our  serious 
transportation  crisis. 

The  day-to-day  routine  and  necessi- 
ties of  our  urban  society  are  pointing 
more  and  more  to  the  fact  that  we  will 
have  to  have  new  innovative  steps  in 
transportation  unless  we  are  satisfied  to 
become  bogged  in  our  own  mire  of  con- 
gestion. The  problem  is  not  simply  a 
problem  of  highway  congestion;  of  air- 
port and  airway  congestion;  nor  of  a 
declining  rail  passenger  outlook. 

Instead,  it  is  a  problem  of  deciding 
whether  we  will  see  the  problem  and 
deal  with  it  rationally  or  simply  let  the 
times  and  events  carry  us  listlessly  on. 
It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
sight to  know  that  we  cannot  continue 
for  the  future  in  the  same  vein  followed 
in  the  past. 

Air  service  in  the  so-called  northeast 
golden  triangle  has  alreadj"  reached 
the  point  on  some  runs  at  which  it  is 
quicker  to  drive.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  see  recent  studies  by  offices  of  the 
New  York  Highway  Department  show- 
ing that  by  1980,  Manhattan  will  need 
an  additional  60  lanes  of  freeway  in  and 
out  to  provide  adequate  service. 

In  my  view,  we  simply  cannot  tolerate 
this  kind  of  uncontrolled  expansion.  New 
and  more  efficient  ways  of  moving  people 
must  be  found,  and  the  strong  indica- 
tions are  that  the  answer  will  be  in  one 
form  or  another  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation. 

Congress  agreed  to  look  into  this  pos- 
sibility almost  4  years  ago  when  final 
approval  was  given  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  transportation  research  pro- 


gram. Public  Law  89-220.  The  report  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  indicated  a  relatively 
clear  picture  of  the  problem; 

It  is  unnecessary  to  set  fortli  here  at  length 
the  evidence  respecting  the  overburdening  of 
these  facilities.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
personally  haa  exi>erlenced  the  inadequacies 
of  our  crowded  air  terminals  and  facilities, 
has  observed  the  overcapacity  loading  of  our 
highways,  and  Is  well  aware  of  the  demand 
constantly  being  made  for  the  enlargement 
of  both  types  of  facilities.  But  what  every 
Member  has  experienced  and  what  he  has 
observed  Is  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
lies  ahead. 

The  time  has  come  to  see  whether  pas- 
senger traffic  on  the  ground  can  be  made 
attractive  to  people;  to  see  whether  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  provide  facilities  that  are  conven- 
ient and  economical  and  which  people  will 
use:  to  see  whether  this  kind  of  transpor- 
tation might  relieve  air  congestion  and  save 
on  the  cost  of  additional  air  facilities. 

In  short.  Congress  saw  the  problem 
and  made  a  commitment  to  solve  it.  We 
enacted  an  intensive  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  alternative  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. The  program  was  complete  with 
demonstration  projects,  and  later  test 
sites,  to  give  us  a  fully  tested  system  for 
determining  both  economically  and  tech- 
nically what  answer  was  best. 

In  large  measure,  the  work  to  be  done 
under  this  program  was  analj-tical  and 
research  in  nature. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  were  two 
projects  which  were  quite  firmly  planned 
at  the  time  the  1965  act  was  passed,  and 
two  others  later  appeared. 

These  projects  were:  First,  the  demon- 
stration rail  project  initially  between 
Boston  and  Providence.  R.I..  and  later 
extended  to  New  York;  and  second,  the 
demonstration  rail  project  between  New 
York  and  Washington.  The  two  which 
later  appeared  are:  First,  a  project  to 
determine  the  operational  practicality 
and  feasibility  of  piggybacking  private 
passenger  cars  from  Washington  to  Flor- 
ida; and  second,  a  high  speed  ground 
test  facility  to  examine  problems  found 
in  relation  to  tracked  air  cushion  ve- 
hicles, linear  electric  motors,  tubed  ve- 
hicles, and  other  advanced  technologj*. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  program  was 
for  4  years,  with  June  30,  1969,  slated  as 
the  expiration  date  of  the  act. 

Possibly,  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Transportation 
were  a  little  overoptimistic  in  their  esti- 
mates as  to  how  much  work  could  be 
done  within  this  period  of  time.  One  fac- 
tor is  that  the  step-ups  in  the  Vietnam 
situation  was  not  anticipated,  with  the 
consequent  cutback  in  funding.  But  the 
long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  timetable 
was  missed  by  a  mile. 

Tlie  emphasis  and  attention  Congress 
brought  to  the  area  of  high-speed  f,round 
tiansportation  soon  became  frustrated  in 
the  performance  of  the  contractors.  To 
listen  to  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
car  builders  and  suppliers,  and  the  Pcnn 
Central  Railroad,  and  DOT  is  like  a 
primer  of  confusion. 

First,  the  problem  was  an  industrial 
one:  the  railroads  and  their  suppliers, 
faced  with  the  need  to  update  their  tech- 
nologj'.  found  that  they  had  completely 
underestimated  the  problem  and  the  de- 
mands which  it  would  make.  In  short. 
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there  was  the  problem  of  an  Industry 
drained  of  resources  having  suddenly  to 
come  aJive. 

That  alone,  might  not  have  been  insur- 
mountable: Americans  are  supposed  to 
be  engineering  experts.  But  that  was  not 
all.  In  addition  to  technical  problems, 
thpre  were  legal  problems  and  institu- 
tional  problems   which   proved  just  as 
dilatory.  On  October  12,  1968,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  reported  that  the  Ne\v  York- 
Boston  demonstration  had  been  hit  by 
"a  mountain  of  minor  problems."  The 
operating  line,  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
was  threatened  by  a  Federal  court  order 
to  shut  down,  unless  taken  over  by  the 
Penn   Central   company;    because   of   a 
labor    disagreement    between    the   New 
Haven  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  the  cabs  of 
the  cars  demonstration  rim  had  to  be  re- 
built to  make  room  for  a  fireman;  and 
finally,  the  trustees  for  the  New  Haven 
said  they  would  not  sign  any  contract 
that  Committed   the  bankrupt  railroad 
beyondlhe  date  of  its  sale. 

By  mid-November  1968,  the  situation 
had  become  so  log-jammed  that  on  the 
New  York-Washington  demonstration. 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan  Boyd, 
was  reported  as  threatening  to  drop  the 
project.  As  reported  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  November  12,  1968: 

United  St.ates  Threatens  To  Drop  Past 
Train  Project 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
unhappy  over  a  continuing  battle  between 
two  railroad-equipment  suppliers,  has  threat- 
ened to  pull  the  government  out  of  the  New 
York-Washington  high-speed  passenger-train 
project. 

Boyds  remarks— in  a  letter  to  Sen.  Gordon 
L.  Allott,  R-Colo.— brought  a  flurry  of  con- 
flicting statements  over  whether  any  work 
was  even  being  done  on  the  high-speed  cars. 

Boyd  charges  that  work  had  stopped  on 
cars  with  defective  Westlnghousc  meters. 
Penn  Central  Co.,  which  Is  to  operate  the 
trains,  said  It  Is  testing  two  Westing- 
house-powered  cars.  Westlnghouse  said  It 
hadnt   touched   the   cars  since   Aug.   26. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Budd  Co.  said  the 
company  had  not  worked  on  the  Westing- 
house  cars  since  it  returned  them  to  West- 
inghouse  last  Aug.  26.  Budd  was  selected  by 
Penn  Central  to  build  the  cars. 

If  the  Westlnghouse  statement  Is  true,  It 
could  be  next  August  before  Its  20  coaches 
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are   operating — at   least   according  to   testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

If  the  demonstration  project  ultimately 
proceeds  without  the  20  Weetlnghouse  cars — 
as  Penn  Central  says  It  may — the  result  could 
be  that  only  snack-b«ir  coaches  and  parlor 
cars  with  limited  seating  capacity  would  be 
available  for  the  hlgh-epeed  runs,  which  al- 
ready are  more  than  a  year  late  In  starting. 
The  New  York-Boston  section  of  high-speed 
train  service  Is  not  involved  In  the  threatened 
pull-out. 

The  article  later  goes  on  to  explain : 

MOTORS     AT     ISSUE 

The  problem  centers  about  Westlnghouse 
motors  supplied  for  20  so-called  Metroliner 
cars  that  were  built  by  Budd.  When  the 
motors  are  started,  a  sudden  in-rush  of  elec- 
tric power  results  In  short-clrcultlng.  a  Penn 
Central  spokesman  said.  Such  a  problem  does 
not  exist  with  respect  to  30  cars  having  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  motors. 

Until  now,  Budd  has  blamed  Westlnghouse 
for  supplying  faulty  motors,  and  Westlng- 
house has  claimed  that  Budd  built  cars  that 
are  too  heavy  for  the  motors — in  elTect,  that 
Budd  didn't  follow  the  si>eclflcatlons. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  the  kind  of  bot- 
tleneck that  seems  to  be  the  general  rule 
In  connection  with  the  high-speed  proj- 
ect. By  early  1968,  we  were  to  have  had 
operational  the  two  northeast  corridor 
demonstrations,  and  by  the  middle  of 
calendar  1969,  the  auto-on-car  Florida 
project  was  to  be  operational. 

The  New  York-Boston,  the  first  de- 
monstration project  to  open,  got  imder- 
way  6  months  to  a  year  late;  the  Penn 
Central  began  operating  Metrollners  a 
little  over  a  year  late,  and  It  has  not  yet 
become  operational  on  a  full  scale. 

I  am  of  course  concerned  over  the  time 
we  have  lost  on  these  two  demonstra- 
tions. Also,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Florida  project  has  not  spent  all  the 
money  appropriated  for  It  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  Is  a  good  project  and  one 
which  in  my  opinion  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed so  quickly.  From  reports  appear- 
ing in  the  papers  this  week,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  this  money  will  be  spent  on 
boxcar  development,  rather  than  on 
something  which  might  help  In  the  pas- 
senger area.  I  cannot  understand  the 
railroad's  continuous  desire  to  push 
freight  activities  to  the  disregard  of 
passenger  service. 

Admittedly,  Congress  did  reduce  the 
funding  under  this  program,  but  it  cer- 
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tainly  did  not  give  cause  to  believe  that 
the  Idea  had  been  abandoned. 

Also,  on  the  project  dealing  with  the 
high-speed  test  site,  more  progress  should 
have  been  made.  This  is  the  only  project 
In  which  all  of  the  critical  elements  re- 
side within  the  authority  of  Government 
offices,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  slowest 
to  develop. 

The  latest  word  I  heard  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  that  the 
test  facility  project  is  being  delayed  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  including  in 
the  same  test  site,  programs  necessary 
imder  automobile  testing  programs.  That 
might  sound  like  a  good  and  economical 
objective,  and  yet  DOT  has  been  lookini,' 
at  this  possibility  for  over  a  year  and  a 
half  now.  In  hearing  before  the  Trans- 
portation  Subcommittee   of   the   House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  April  25, 
1968,  the  following  colloquy  took  place: 
HSGT  Test  Facility 
Mr.  Boland.  On  the  test  facilities  you  spent 
some  time  on  that.  Do  you  have  any  Indica- 
tion from  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion  that  they  would  be  Interested  In   the 
Joint    use    of    a    test    facility    such    as    you 
propose? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  most  likely  possibility  for 
a  Joint  use  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration is  in  the  facilities  that  they  may 
set  up  under  the  traffic  safety  program.  We 
have  approached  them  several  times  and 
until  recently  we  have  been  informed  that 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  know  for  sure 
what  kind  of  facilities  they  wanted.  I  under- 
stand that  within  the  last  month  or  several 
weeks  that  they  have  begun  to  focus  on  pre- 
cisely what  their  needs  are  going  to  be,  and 
we  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  with  them 
to  talk  about  the  possibilities  of  Joint  use. 

Mr.  Boland.  There  is  some  indication  on 
the  part  of  a  lot  of  people  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  particularly  the 
Highway  Administration  Itself,  does  require 
some  test  facilities  for  the  development  of 
vehicles  which  can  stand  some  of  the  Im- 
pacts which  occur  In  accidents  today.  Now 
you  indicated  the  requirement  of  $950,000 
for  the  proposed  high-speed  ground  test 
transportation  facility.  This  amount  is  for 
the  building  itself,  for  the  support  building. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  it  is  more  than  the  sup- 
port building.  It  is.  for  example,  for  the  ac- 
quisition, I  believe,  in  that  first  year  of  a 
crane  that  will  be  able  to  remove  the  vehicle 
from  the  track  and  put  it  in  the  shop.  I  think 
I  have  a  complete  breakdown  here. 

Mr.  Boland.  Supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  Information  requested  follows:) 


■iscal  year — 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Engineering 

315 

150 

25 
300  . 

250 
150 
50 

250 

50 
150 

50 

350 

50 
180 

50 
50 

300 

50 
150  . 

50 

200 
50 
50 

Construction- 

Access  road,  construction  and  majnle- 

Prepare  construction   bid  packages,   master  planning,   supervision  of 
SJrlTf'Th'^^'*?'  ^V  "*?i,'-,'"  '""^  T*'^^'  ''seal  year  1970,  3-foot- 
fiS^lfl    'f^i    T'  *'f^'  L"'    P°*"  collection  and  communication 
fiscal  year  1972,  full-scale  tube;  fiscal  year  1973,  mag.  suspension. 

nance. 
Buildings.. 

Includes  snow  removal. 

Security 

Fiscal  year  1969   mam  building:  f,scal  year  1971,  tube  vehicle  support 
buildings;  istalyear  1973,  additional  support  buildings  lor  tube  vehicles' 
fiscal  year  1972,  power  and  switch  station 

Cranes 

Utilities !"!"i""r^ir" 

Snow-ice  maker "  ' 

75  .. 
25 

Includes  security  personnel:  focal  year  1970,  fencing  for  LIM  and  TACV 

tracks:  fiscal  year  1973,  fencing  (or  20-mile  tube  track 
Fiscal  year  1969;  LIM  wd  TACV;  fiscal  year  1972,  tube  vehicles. 
Power,  water,  sanitary,  telephone,  and  heat 

25 
150 
200 

275 

150 

50 

100 

400 

75 

75 

100 

125 

Instrumentation:  Equipment  and  Ins'tal'lth 

100 

100 

25 
100 

25 
150 
400 

too 

50 
150 

25 
150 
450 

■  200    " 

50 
lOO 

25 
200 
500 

■  "lOO" 

75 

50 

25 

250 

600 

tion. 
Maintenance: 

Mobile  equipment 

Sticp  machine  tools 

75 

Track  grinder;  crane;  snow  removal  equipment;  automotive  equipment 
Drill  presses;  lathes,  millers,  and  small  tools. 

Electronics 

Latior 

Operation-test  support:  Labor 

200 

315 

950 

1,800 

1.375 

1.680 

1.725 

1.525 
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As  the  above  statements  show,  Dr, 
Robert  Nelson,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation, 
did  indicate  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  was  considering  the  possibility  of 
joining  In  the  test  site.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  material  he  submitted  for  the 
record  indicated  that  the  project  would 
be  far  enough  along  in  fiscal  1969  to  war- 
rant the  expenditme  of  substantial 
amounts  of  money  for  construction  and 
access  roads. 

There  has  been  no  such  construction, 
and  moreover,  there  has  not  even  been 
the  selection  of  a  site.  I  question  now 
whether  there  has  been  or  Is  now  con- 
templated any  serious  action  to  select 
a  site.  This  is  a  flouting  of  congressional 
intent  and  direction. 

Possibly  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  this  delay  is  that  the  responsibility 
for  selection  of  the  test  site  was  taken 
from  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  last  October  and  placed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary-  of  Trans- 
portation. At  the  time  this  change  was 
made,  a  selection  process  had  already 
been  completed.  A  great  many  sites  had 
been  examined,  and  it  was  certainly  pos- 
sible that  a  reasoned  selection  could  have 
been  made. 

At  appropriations  hearings  in  April 
1968,  Dr.  Nelson  indicated  that  they  had 
looked  at  over  100  sites,  about  25  of 
which  warranted  careful  examination. 
One  site  with  which  I  am  quite  familiar 
lies  just  to  the  north  of  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Texas.  It  seems  to  fill 
the  requirements  on  most  all  points.  I 
am  not  In  a  position  to  know  whether 
It  came  out  as  the  top  contender,  but  at 
least  It,  and  I  assume  several  others, 
were  very  much  in  the  running. 

Some  of  the  background  which  went 
into  the  question  of  site  selection  prior 
to  this  October  1968  transfer  Is  set  out  In 
the  following  discussion  in  the  appropri- 
ations hearings  in  1968: 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  How  many  sites  have  you 
actually  looked  at  now  and  can  you  tell  us 
where  they  are? 

Mr.  Nelson.  25,000  acres  In  more  or  less  a 
square  is  very  difficult  to  find. 

Mr.  Boland.  Except  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Nelson.  But  that  land  Is  not  available 
because  the  AEC  and  the  Air  Force  have 
taken  over  a  good  part  of  It. 

But  we  have  looked  at  well  over  100  sites. 
Obviously,  a  very  large  number  of  them  were 
rejected  almost  Immediately  because  they 
were  impractical.  But  we  have  looked  very 
carefully  at  about  25  sites.  We  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reducing  that  now  to  about  five.  We 
will  give  a  very  careful  engineering  evalua- 
tion to  about  five  sites. 

Mr.  Boland.  You  will  select  a  site  this  year. 
Is  the  item  of  $950,000  you  have  in  this 
budget  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  build- 
ings with  reference  to  the  site? 

Mr.  Lang.  Yes,  and  that  Is  all. 

Mr.  Boland.  So  you  will  select  a  site  this 
year? 

Mr.  Lang.  It  should  be  understood  that  we 
don't  plan  to  physically  occupy  all  25.000 
acres,  but  In  order  to  get  the  oval  track,  the 
center  of  which  we  don't  need  at  all,  we  need 
the  25,000  acres. 

With  this  much  work  having  gone  into 
it.  I  cannot  understand  why  we  are  still 
left  without  a  site  to  continue  the 
testings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  this  kind  of 
delay.  We  have  seen  delays  throughout 


the  high-speed  test  program,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  Congress  give  greater 
support  to  this  program.  We  have  a 
strong  duty  to  ask  questions  and  de- 
mand answers. 

The  original  program  was  designed 
to  run  for  4  years,  and  there  were  cer- 
tain things  which  were  to  be  completed 
within  that  time.  It  was  expected  that 
the  demonstrations  would  have  been  op- 
erational and  providing  information  to 
determine  "the  public  response  to  vary- 
ing levels  of  speed,  cost,  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  improved  passenger  serv- 
ice." That  is  how  the  demonstrations 
were  described  in  the  August  1965  report 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Also,  that  report 
indicated  that: 

During  the  actual  demonstration  of  Im- 
proved ser\-lce,  statistical  tests  would  be  con- 
ducted to  find  out  what  are  the  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  passenger  utilization. 

A  significant  amount  of  work  was  com- 
pleted on  the  project  by  the  4-year  dead- 
line, but  because  of  technical  problems  in 
the  supply  industry  and  cutbacks  in 
funding,  the  program  had  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1968,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Congress  considered  and  enacted 
H.R.  16024,  Public  Law  90-423,  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  program.  This  extended 
the  termination  date  to  June  30,  1971, 
just  a  little  less  than  2  years  from  today. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  now  is 
where  we  will  stand  2  years  from  today. 
My  fear  is  that  this  program  is  not  being 
given  the  attention  and  emphasis  it  de- 
serves either  from  Congress  or  the  White 
House.  There  is  not  the  spirit  of  urgency 
at  administration  levels  that  exists  every 
day  on  our  Nation's  freeways  and  air- 
ways. There  is  not  the  push  here  that 
was  felt  when  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  HSGT  program  4  years  apo 
and  Congress  determined  that  we  needed 
more  work  in  the  field  of  ground  trans- 
portation. 

The  bill  extending  the  program 
through  1971  established  authorizations 
which  were  designed  to  get  us  back  on 
the  track,  but  we  are  not  even  seeing 
budget  requests  which  meet  these  au- 
thorizations. For  fiscal  year  1970,  of  an 
authorization  of  $21.2  million,  the  HSGT 
prolect  under  the  Johnson  budget  was 
earmarked  for  $17  million;  under  the 
Nixon  budget,  for  $14  million. 

The  program  which  started  out  as  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  lot  of 
catchup  was  needed,  is  ending  up  as  a 
program  which  has  had  top-level  neglect 
and  which  consequently  could  not  with- 
stand the  pressures  of  the  budget  re- 
ducer's knife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  important 
now  that  Congress  make  a  strong  effort 
to  instill  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  and 
give  it  greater  resources. 

In  all  fairness,  I  would  like  to  present 
a  portion  of  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  Office  of  High-Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation in  support  of  its  request  last 
year  for  an  extension  of  the  program. 
On  the  two  northeast  corridor  demon- 
stration projects,  this  is  the  statement 
they  make  concerning  the  delay 
involved: 


The  timing  of  both  the  Washington -New 
York  and  the  New  York-Boston  demonstra- 
tions of  rail  passengers  service  deserve  an 
explanation. 

Undoubtedly  In  the  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1966  when  the  demonstrations  were 
being  set  up  an  optimistic  view  prevailed  as 
to  the  time  that  would  be  required  for  the 
engineering,  the  building  and  the  testing  of 
new  equipment  Considering  that  none  of 
the  equipment  suppliers  had  built  equip- 
ment of  this  kind  before  delivery  commit- 
ments could  not  be  based  on  prior  experi- 
ence. Nevertheless  the  car  builders  for  both 
demonstrations  accepted  in  their  contracts 
penalty  provisions  for  late  delivery.  Based 
on  the  estimates  of  time  of  delivery  for 
equipment  starting  dates  were  set  for  the 
demonstrations.  In  the  case  of  the  demon- 
stration between  Washington  and  New  York 
the  time  required  for  up-grading  of  the 
roadbed  was  thought  to  be  the  critical  ele- 
ment and  it  governed  the  starting  date.  In 
April  1966.  before  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Washlnfclon-New  York  demonstra- 
tion cars  was  awarded,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
agreed  that  ".  .  .  the  demonstration  was  ex- 
pected to  start  in  October  1967." 

About  8  months  after  the  award  of  con- 
tracts for  construction  of  the  equipment  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Budd  Co.  would 
have  difficulty  in  delivering  equipment  on 
time  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  start 
the  demonstration  on  October  29.  A  decision 
had  to  be  made  on  the  Railroad  and  the 
Government  as  to  whether  to  hold  to  the 
original  starting  date.  The  Government  took 
the  view  that  an  extra  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  Budd  Co.  to  get  equipment  built  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  this  basis  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  for  overtime  and  extra 
costs  Incurred  by  Budd  up  to  a  total  of 
$220,000.  Also  the  Government  Insisted  that 
October  29  be  retained  as  a  Urget  for  start- 
ing the  demonstration  and  public  state- 
ments were  made  to  that  effect  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation. 

Very  clearly  at  this  time  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  Budd  Co.  and  the  electrical 
suppliers  had  very  serious  doubts  that 
enough  equipment  could  be  ready  for  service 
by  October  29.  The  office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  is  responsible  for 
holding  to  the  original  starting  date. 

The  Government  believed  that  there  was 
an  urgency  (and  there  still  Is)  to  get  the  in- 
formation which  would  be  provided  by  the 
Washington-New  York  demonstration  and  in 
light  of  this  urgency  that  it  was  desirable  to 
set  an  early  date  for  the  start. 

The  measure  of  success  or  falliu-e,  however. 
In  getting  equipment  designed,  built,  tested 
and  Into  operating  condition  expeditiously 
should  probably  rest  more  on  a  comparison 
with  the  time  "required  to  carry  out  their 
similar  projects  than  on  whether  or  not  an 
early  estimate  of  time  of  delivery  was  met. 
In  making  this  determination  It  should  be 
understood  first  that  there  is  not  an  easy 
basis  of  cKjmparison  between  this  equipment 
and  other  rail  passenger  equipment  which 
has  been  built  in  recent  years.  The  elec- 
trically propelled  cars  which  are  to  operate 
between  Washington  and  New  York  are  the 
most  technologically  advanced  ever  built. 
The  complexities  in  the  control  system  have 
required  much  more  testing  than  was  an- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  tech- 
nical problems  do,  of  course,  give  partial 
justification  for  the  delays.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  adequate  reason  to  excuse  the 
lack  of  support  for  this  program. 

At  this  poiiit  I  believe  what  the  pro- 
gram needs  more  than  anything  is  that 
the  entire  Office  of  High-Speed  Ground 
Ti-ansportation  demonstration  project, 
including  work  on  the  high-speed  ground 
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test  site,  be  transferred  from  the  Federal 
Rail  Administration  to  the  OflBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Apparently,  it  will  take  this  kind  of 
muscle  to  get  all  of  the  related  oCRces  In 
agreement.  I  understand  this  possibility 
has  been  discussed  and  that  the  reason 
given  for  not  making  such  a  transfer  is 
that  the  demonstration  projects  were  as- 
sociated in  the  public  mind  with  the  rail- 
roads. But  it  appears  that  the  advantages 
we  stand  to  gain  from  such  a  transfer 
outweigh  the  problems  of  associating  the 
demonstrations  with  the  Federal  Rail 
Administration. 

If  a  move  of  this  nature  were  made, 
then  I  submit  that  Congress  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  oversee  this  program 
and  to  follow  its  progress.  Secretary 
Volpe  has  stated  a  strong  desire  to  Im- 
prove our  transportation  picture  both  in 
the  air  and  on  the  ground.  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  I  believe  Congress  will  be  willing 
to  assist. 

The'problem  to  this  point  has  been  one 
of  getting  adequate  support  for  the  proj- 
ect both  In  the  executive  branch  and 
through  congressional  funding.  I  hope 
this  picture  Improves  substantially  in  the 
future. 

But  to  get  the  problem  off  dead  center. 
it  Is  going  to  take  more  than  just  one 
branch  of  Grovemment  making  noise 
about  the  need  for  high  speed  ground 
transportation.  It  will  take  a  coopera- 
tive effort  and  a  great  deal  of  dedication. 
I  think  the  HSGT  work  deserves  the 
prestige  of  being  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary.  The  organizational  ques- 
tions were  not  specLfically  spelled  out  in 
the  Initial  legislation  in  1965.  But  we  must 
realize  that  the  program  is  more  than 
Just  a  new-type  railroad  project,  and  that 
by  being  In  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration It  does  not  necessarily  receive 
the  attention  It  should. 

The  program  in  its  inception  was 
meant  to  be  a  bold,  innovative  endeavor. 
It  was  meant  to  confront  a  vei-y  real  and 
critical  problem.  I  hope  now  that  we  are 
not  losing  sight  of  this. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  the  demonstration  site  for  this  high- 
speed ground  transportation  project  has 
not  been  recommended  or  selected  be- 
cause subordinates  down  the  street  want 
to  "restudy"  the  project  and  establish 
new  guidelines,  perhaps  based  on  guide- 
lines that  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  the  site  selection 
on  a  political  basis.  I  recommend  that 
the  site  be  selected  and  we  eliminate  the 
confused  line  of  administrative  authority 
by  transferring  the  entire  responsibility 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Moreover.  I  think  it  is  time  that  proper 
oflBcials  be  called  before  the  House  Com- 
merce Investigating  Subcommittee  to  re- 
ceive answers  to  these  charges  and  to 
give  the  committee  a  full  accounting  on 
these  developments. 

It  is  well  and  good  for  the  newspapers 
to  lambast  the  ICC  for  allowing  pas- 
senger service  to  be  discontinued  when 
indeed,  the  ICC  Is  probably  the  only 
agency  that  has  kept  the  passenger  serv- 
ice alive  at  all.  Though  many  discontinu- 
ances have  been  allowed,  we  still  have  a 
skeleton  of  passenger  services.  I  agree 
with  the  ICC  that  we  should  establish  a 
national  need  for  passenger  service,  but 
assuming  this  study  and  blueprint,  we 


are  still  years  away  from  accomplishing 
our  task  because  of  the  delays  which  we 
are  experiencing  now.  There  are  a  lot  of 
individuals  and  agencies  at  fault:  And 
the  Congress  Is  not  blameless.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  stop  this  business  of  pointing 
a  finger  at  the  ICC  or  .the  railroads  or  the 
manufacturers  and  establish  a  clear  ob- 
jective that  this  demonstration  project 
will  get  underway  and  that  clear  respon- 
sibility be  given  to  one  department.  Un- 
til that  happens  we  are  still  traveling  on 
the  same  old  roadbeds,  bumping  over  the 
same  rough  grade  crossing  and  rolling 
over  basically  the  same  oval  wheels. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  AND  NUCLEAR 
TESTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifieldi  ,  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1969, 1  spoke  about  the 
"instant"  experts  in  this  country  who 
will  speak  for  hours  on  any  subject 
whether  they  know  anything  about  the 
subject  or  not.  We  have  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  a  radiation  physicist  who  speaks 
like  an  epidemiologist,  radiobiologist, 
and  physician.  This  paragon  of  knowl- 
edge will  expound  for  hours  on  any  sub- 
ject— you  name  it.  This  year  the  subject 
happens  to  be  infant  and  fetal  death — 
due  to  the  fallout  of  strontium-90.  If  you 
want  to  get  a  point  home,  hit  the  mother 
in  the  crib.  These  accusations  are  ex- 
tremely serious  because  they  have  been 
irresponsibly  tied  to  the  ABM. 

The  so-called  expert  to  whom  I  am 
referring  is  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Stemglass,  a 
physics  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Stemglass'  major  thesis 
is  that  the  strontiimi-90  in  the  fall- 
out of  fission  products  causes  an  increase 
in  fetal  and  infant  deaths.  He  states  that 
he  developed  this  thesis  by  recently 
examining  the  fallout  from  the  first  nu- 
clear detonation — Trinity — on  July  16, 
1945.  He  is  wrong  from  the  word  "go. " 

In  articles  and  TV  appearances — the 
last  being  his  appearance  on  the  "Today" 
show,  Thursday,  July  24 — Dr.  Stemglass 
has  made  very  frightening  statements 
concerning  fetal  and  infant  mortality, 
attributing  the  cause  to  radioactivity.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  include  the  transcript  of  the  "To- 
day" show  covering  his  appearance  and 
the  transcript  of  the  Monday,  July  28 
show  in  which  Dr.  Sagan,  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Clinic,  an  authority  on  radiation  and 
a  former  member  of  the  Atomic  Bomb 
Casualty  Commission,  and  Dr.  Storer, 
Scientific  Director  for  Pathology  and 
Immunology  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 


Laboratory,  appeared  to  present  the 
scientific  facts  on  the  matter. 

First  of  all  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Dr.  Stemglass'  information  with 
respect  to  the  direction  of  fallout  result- 
ing from  the  Trinity  shot  in  Alamogordo, 
N.  Mex.,  in  1945  is  incorrect.  By  the 
testimony  of  his  own  reference,  which  is 
a  book  called  "Day  of  Tiinity"  on  page 
253,  it  states: 

The  main  cloud  went  north  from  the  site 
of  detonation  and  finally  wrappeci  Itcelf 
around  Galllnas  Peak,  65  miles  to  the  north 
there  to  break  up  and  disappear  for  good. 

Dr.  Stemglass  states  that  the  cloud 
passed  eastward  and  settled  In  the  south - 
em  tier  of  the  United  States,  that  is. 
Texas,  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  cloud,  in  fact,  went  north-north- 
east, as  established  by  weather  data  and 
fallout  measiu-ements.  corroborating  the 
data  in  the  book  "Day  of  Trinity."  These 
were  collected  by  the  people  who  partici- 
pated in  the  shot  itself  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Weather  Bureau.  While 
the  major  deposition  of  fallout  was  in 
New  Mexico  Itself,  smaller  portions  of  the 
cloud  did  pass  northward  into  the  States 
of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

The  infant  mortality  experience  in 
New  Mexico  Itself,  the  State  that  received 
the  heaviest  fallout  from  the  Trinity  shot 
continued  to  decline  steadily  imtll  1958 — 
13  years  after  the  Trinity  shot,  when  the 
rate  of  decline  slowed. 

Dr.  Stemglass,  whose  title  is  professor 
of  radiology  and  director  of  radiation 
physics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
is  not  a  physician.  He  Is  a  physicist.  As 
such,  his  background  and  experience  in 
the  area  of  study  of  infant  mortality  is 
limited. 

Dr.  Stemglass'  thesis  is  that  infant 
mortality  which  had  been  declining  at  a 
rapid  rate  prior  to  the  early  1950's  then 
slowed  in  its  rate  of  decline.  This  he 
refers  to  as  the  "leveling  off  effect." 
which  he  attributes  to  fallout.  If  one 
examines  individual  States  throughout 
the  United  States  one  sees  a  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  arrival  of  fallout 
and  the  leveling-off  effect.  In  some  States 
the  leveling-off  effect  occurred  long  be- 
fore the  testing  program  began.  In  other 
States,  the  leveling-off  effect,  as  in  New 
Mexico,  occurred  many  years  afterward. 

Infant  mortality  Indeed  has  continued 
to  decline  In  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  2  years,  1957  and  1958,  when 
there  were  slight  increases  considered 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  be 
associated  with  the  coincident  influenza 
epidemic.  Dr.  Stemglass,  in  referring  to 
Infant  mortality  rates  as  "excess,"  im- 
plies that  rates  have  been  climbing.  This 
is  untrue.  They  have  indeed  been  declin- 
ing steadily.  No  physician  I  know  of 
supports  Dr.  Stemglass'  contention  that 
infant  mortality  rates  should  have  in- 
definitely continued  to  decline  at  the 
rate  they  were  declining  prior  to  the 
early  1950's.  Physicians  are  imanlmous 
in  believing  that  at  some  still  unknown 
level  there  must  be  a  basic  threshold  or 
basement  level  of  infant  deaths  below 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  go.  These 
deaths  will  be  due  to  imcontrollable 
genetic  causes,  accidents,  or  diseases  as 
well  as  causes  still  not  understood. 

The  levels  of  radiation  to  which  the 
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U.S.  population  was  exposed  from  fall- 
out have  been  relatively  small.  Best  esti- 
mates are  that  the  increased  exposure 
due  to  fallout  when  added  to  background 
radiation  has  added  less  than  5  percent 
to  the  total,  and  strontium-90  probably 
accounts  for  only  a  few  percent  of  the 
genetic  dose  due  to  fallout.  The  question 
of  harmful  human  effects  to  exposed 
p>opulatlons  from  such  levels  of  fallout 
have  been  carefully  evaluated  by  a 
number  of  national  and  international 
organizations. 

Dr.  Stemglass'  views  on  the  effects  of 
radiation  nin  counter  to  the  conclusions 
of  objective  scientific  evaluations  includ- 
ing extensive  reports  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects 
of  Radiation,  the  reports  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  reports  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Epidemiologists  are  in  agreement  that 
to  analyze  this  kind  of  a  problem  one 
would  need  to  expoimd,  without  recourse 
to  the  infant  mortality  data,  a  specific 
hypothesis  predicting  when  the  change 
in  infant  mortality  would  be  anticipated 
in  various  geographic  locations.  Having 
done  this,  one  would  then  examine  the 
data  for  the  various  geographic  locations 
to  obser\-e  how  often  the  hypothesis  is 
supported  and  how  often  it  is  not  sup- 
ported. This  would  need  to  be  done  for 
areas  in  which  increases  are  anticipated 
as  well  as  in  areas  in  which  they  are  not 
anticipated.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Stem- 
glass  did  not  do  this. 

Dr.  Stemglass  has  written  a  magazine 
article  which,  according  to  an  advertise- 
ment, might  infiuence  the  ABM  argu- 
ment. His  military  and  weapons  expertise 
is  as  deficient  as  his  medical  expertise. 
Dr.  Stemglass'  colleagues,  who  also 
write  for  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scien- 
tists, should  have  told  him  that  a  2- 
megaton  fission  ABM  warhead  would  so 
mess  up  the  sky  that  a  radar  would  have 
difficulty  seeing  through  it.  Therefore, 
the  ABM  warhead  must  have  something 
less  than  2  megatons  of  fission.  Where 
now  will  he  get  his  10.000  to  30,000 
megatons  of  fission? 

Also,  since  the  long-range  ABM  war- 
head will  be  detonated  exoatmospheri- 
cally.  It  will  take  many  years  for  the  fis- 
sion products  to  reach  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  this  means  the  entire  earth's 
surface — so  that  we  are  talking  about 
concentrations  like  millicuries  per  square 
mile. 

Portions  of  the  transcript  from  the 
July  24  and  July  28  "Today"  show 
follow : 

Transcript  of  Taped  Recording  of  a  Por- 
tion OF  THE  Today  Show,  July  24,  1969 
Mr.  Downs.  This  is  Thursday,  July  24th. 
It  is  Today.  Barbara  Walters  is  here.  I  am 
Hugh  Downs.  Frank  Blair  will  bring  you  the 
news  in  Just  a  few  moments. 

This  half  of  the  hour  we  have  a  guest.  Dr. 
Ernest  Stemglass.  He  Is  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  man  who  has  studied  the 
problem  of  nuclear  fall-out,  and  he  concludes 
that  it  poses  Immense  dangers,  far  beyond 
anything  we  liave  previously  believed,  to 
future  generations.  His  conclusions  have  been 
disputed.  Now  we  will  be  looking  forward 
to  talking  to  him. 

Nuclear  fall-out  as  a  cause  of  lung  cancer 
and  leukemia  has  long  been  established.  De- 
fense planners  take  their  probable  rate  into 
account  when  they  calculate  lives  to  be  lost 
in  a  nuclear  war.  However,  our  guest  today 


is  a  radiologist  who  says  that  the  really  mas- 
sive dangers  of  fall-out  have  been  overlooked, 
and  that  they  may  be  far  greater  than  any- 
thing we  believed. 

The  threat  he  Is  talking  about  is  to  human 
reproduction  and  his  argument  is  every  time 
a  nuclear  blast  releases  debris  into  the  atmos- 
phere the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, not  only  unborn  but  not  yet  conceived, 
are  in  deadly  jeopardy.  His  evidence  is  new 
and  has  not  been  widely  substantiated,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Oommi8sio"n  says  flatly 
that  his  conclusions  are  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  but  we  think  it  should  be  heard, 
especially  in  view  of  our  guest's  claim  that 
it  has  a  vital  implication  for  the  current 
debate  over  the  antlballlstic  missile  system. 

Before  we  talk  with  our  guest,  this  graph 
may  be  helpful.  I  want  you  to  take  a  look 
at  it.  This  line — you  will  see  a  line  here. 
This  is  years  going  down  here.  This  is 
deaths — per  thousand.  Ranges  from  10  to 
60.  The  line  does  not  go  down  to  zero.  If 
you  take  a  close  look  at  the  line,  you  see  it 
shows  what  our  guest  says  was  expected 
to  happen  in  our  time  to  infant  mortality — 
that  it  would  drop  off  dramatically.  There 
was  every  indication  that  would  happen,  and 
it  did  until  early  1950's. 

But  impMDse  these  indicators  of  periods 
of  bomb  testing.  The  first  was  the  A-bomb 
test  here  that  took  place  in  1945 — right — and 
the  Nevada  and  Pacific  tests  of  the  50's.  This 
is  thermonuclear  in  the  60's. 

Then  the  dots  that  we  superimpose  now 
are  the  actual  rate  of  infant  mortality.  You 
see  how  it  was  falling  off  below  this  line 
here,  and  on  down  through — there  is  a  little 
delay  there,  but  now  it  rises.  It  doesn't  actu- 
ally rise,  but  the  fall-off  is  not  as  fast  as 
was  expected.  You  see  the  correlation  that  our 
guests  research  points  toward. 

Then  this  map — the  site  of  the  1945 
A-test — shows  the  distribution.  This  is  the 
site  here  and  the  distribution  of  the  fall- 
out by  the  prevailing  winds.  By  1950  in  this 
tier  of  southern  states,  the  downward  trend 
and  rates  of  death  of  infants  under  one  year 
slowed  down  from  what  was  expected — not 
the  deaths,  but  the  rate,  the  downward  rate. 
In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  rate  continued 
to  drop,  and  our  guest  says  the  cause  was 
genetic  damiage  caused  by  nuclear  fall-out. 

We  are  going  to  introduce  our  guest.  Bar- 
bara, if  you  want  to  give  a  proper  introduc- 
tion, we  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  him. 

Miss  Walters.  Our  gtiest  is  Dr.  Ernest 
Stemglass.  He  is  Professor  of  Radiology  and 
Director  of  Radiation  Physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine. 

His  studies  have  been  presented  and  dis- 
puted at  several  scientific  conferences,  and 
he  published  articles  on  his  findings  in  the 
April  and  June  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists,  and  in  Washington  yes- 
terday. Dr.  Stemglass  appeared  before  a 
panel  of  concerned  congressmen. 

Dr.  Stemglass,  scientists  have  warned  us 
long  ago  that  nuclear  radioactivity  can  cause 
bone  cancer  and  leukemia.  Now  you  are  say- 
ing this  tear  is  dwarfed  by  the  damage  to 
human  reproduction.  As  I  recall  from  read- 
ing some  of  your  articles,  it  is  the  children 
in  future  generations  are  born  smaller, 
weaker  than  other  children,  not  that  they 
are  necessarily  born  with  deformities.  So  it 
is  very  hard  to  trace  these  weaker  children 
to  the  radioactive  fall-out. 

In  your  opinion,  what  does  this  fall-out  do 
to  the  reproductive  process  which  causes 
these  smaller,  weaker  children? 

Dr.  Sternclass.  Well,  apparently,  according 
to  studiec  on  experimental  animals  that  were 
performed  in  Sweden  by  Dr.  Lunlng  at  the 
Swedish  Research  Establishment,  it  seems  to 
affect  the  division  process  of  cells  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  embryo's  development  causing, 
among  other  things,  excess  fetal  deaths  when 
Injected  into  the  male  mouse,  and  apparently 
reducing  the  chance  for  resistance  to  disease 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Downs.   I   have   to  ask  you   on   that 


southern  states  thing  where  you  showed  path 
of  fall-out,  hasn't  there  been  an  Increase  In 
poverty  In  those  areas  lately  that  would  ac- 
count for  the  effects  on  infant  mortality 
rather  than  radio  activity? 

Dr.  Sternguass.  No,  not  in  that  sense.  In 
fact,  the  argument  has  always  been  that  It 
has  been  the  movement  away  from  the  poor 
South  into  the  urban  centers  of  the  North 
that  has  led  to,  supposedly,  this  increase  or 
this  failure  of  infant  mortality  to  go  down. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  another  way  in  which 
we  can  show  that  it  is  not  related  to  poverty 
because  it  declines  with  distance  out  to  the 
Atlantic,  exactly  as  we  now  know  nuclear 
fall-out  Intensity  decreases  In  the  wedge 
states.  It  dechnes  from  25  percent  Increase 
above  normal  to  15.  to  10.  to  6  with  increas- 
ing distance  away  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Downs.  Does  it  follow  the  inverse 
square  law? 

Dr.  Sternclass.  Not  quite.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  inverse  first  and  the  inverse 
square  law.  It  is  described  in  the  book  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Effects. 

Mr.  Downs.  I  see.  What  do  children  of— I 
won't  say  genetically  damaged  parents,  but 
those  whose  reproductive  mechanism  may  be 
damaged,  what  do  those  children  die  of? 

Dr.  Sternclass.  Mainly  of  infectious  dis- 
eases because  of  an  apparent  lower  ability  to 
form  antibodies  and  to  resist  Infections  and 
to  recover.  Another  thing  is.  of  course,  con- 
genital malformations,  another  Is  simply  im- 
maturity, underweight.  We  know  that  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years  now.  relative  to 
Europe,  children  have  been  consistently  born 
underweight,  and  that  by  itself — 2  or  300 
grams — almost  doubles  the  chance  the  In- 
fant will  not  make  It  in  the  first  year. 

Miss  Walters.  Doctor,  let  me  ask  one  ques- 
tion Just  for  clarification.  In  recent  years,  in 
the  years  since  atomic  bomb  testing  have  the 
Infant  mortality  rates  increased  to  that  de- 
gree so  that  our  scientists  say  something 
must  be  wrong  somewhere? 

Dr.  Sternclass.  Yes.  in  fact  this  notice- 
able change  in  infant  mortality  had  been  a 
source  of  worry  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice for  many  years.  They  have  held  interna- 
tional conferences  on  the  subject  and  tried  to 
discover  what  the  cause  was  without  being 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Downs.  I  was  Just  going  to  say  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  called  tis  yester- 
day. They  were  concerned  about  your  appear- 
ance on  the  program  today.  They  say  that 
their  experiments  with  animals  show  that 
there  are  no  damage  to  offspring  at  all  from 
parent  animals  given  strontium  90  In  those 
low  dosages  that  we  get. 

What  makes  you  so  sure  their  research  is 
wrong? 

Dr.  Sternclass.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  be- 
ing right  or  wrong.  You  have  to  do  this  on 
millions  of  animals  and  at  very  low  doses 
to  see  this  kind  of  effect.  No  one  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  do  such  experiments,  but  the 
experiments  on  animals  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Lunlng  and  Neilson  In  Sweden  have  shown 
chromosome  damage  and  abnormalities  In 
the  oflspring  of  mice  in  Sweden,  and  more 
recently  at  the  University  of  Utah  with  tri- 
tium and  Germany  using  tritium,  which  is 
another  product  of  nuclear  bombs — that  in 
every  case  the  embryo  has  been  found  to  be 
at  least  20  to  50,  or  possibly  a  hundred 
times,  more  sensitive  to  Internal  radiation 
than  to  external  x-rays  completely  upsetting 
all  our  calculations  as  to  what  would  happen 
in  a  nuclear  war. 

Miss  Walters.  Doctor,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  does  have  its  own  t^ts  and  its 
own  research.  If  you  are  so  certain  that  your 
research  is  correct,  how  do  you  explain  their 
opposition? 

Dr.  Sternclass  For  many  years,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon.  like  every  other 
scientist  had  really  beUeved,  as  I  did  too. 
that  there  were  not  likely  to  be  very  serious 
effects  on  our  population.  I  did  not  discover 
this  until  last  October  myself,  and  I've  been 
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Interested  In  this  problem  for.  at  least  ten 
years.  In  other  words.  It  was  totally  unex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Downs.  How  do  your  findings  relate  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  build  an  an tl -ballistic  mlaslle  sys- 
tem' What  are  your  feelings  about  that? 

Dr.  Sternclass.  Well,  you  can  look  at  it 
this  way.  According  to  these  figures  that  we 
now  have  on  our  computer  calculated  pro- 
gram, one  in  a  hundred  children  apparently 
died,  one  in  a  hundred  of  children  born,  as 
a  result  of  200  megatons  of  fission  products 
released  during  all  of  the  period  of  testing. 
But  we  are  now  talking  about  massive 
strikes  of  20.000  megatons.  If  one  wants  to 
shoot  them  down,  one  needs  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  megatons  to  try  to  detonate  these 
things  before  they  hit  their  target,  but  the 
fall-out  from  the  ABM's  being  long-lived 
strontium  90  would  spread  around  the  world 
In  a  matter  of  10  days  to  2  weeks,  and.  there- 
fore, reach  Russia  and  cause  the  Russian 
children  to  die  In  the  next  generation  there- 
by representing  efTectively  national  suicide 
for  Russia  if  they  launched  such  an  attack. 
Mr.  Downs.  Would  that  make  vou  in  favor 
oL  tbe  ABM? 

Dr.  Sternclass.  No.  In  the  sense  that  the 
shelter  program,  if  it  had  been  carried 
through,  by  now  would  have  been  totally 
Ineffective  against  these  long  range  radia- 
tions, and  the  ABM  program  would  merely 
introduce  more  and  more  and  more  of  this 
biological  poison  Into  the  atmosphere. 

Miss  Walters,  How  do  you  feel  about  some- 
thing like  radiation  from  x-ray? 

Dr.  Sternclass.  I  think  my  studies  show 
that,  fortunately,  we  are  very  lucky  that  ex- 
ternal x-rays  from  x-ray  machines  are  much 
less  serious  than  internal  isotope  produced 
radiation  due  to  Ingested  strontium  90  which 
comes  into  your  body  with,  like  the  calcium 
you  need  to  form  your  teeth  and  bones  and 
so  on.  So  Internal  strontium  90  now  appears 
to  be  far  more  harmful  than  any  external 
radiation. 

Mr.  Downs.  If  I  understand  correctly,  ex- 
ternal radiation,  when  It  is  turned  off,  that 
Is  the  end  of  It. 

Dr,  Sternclass.  Right,  That  is  the  fortu- 
nate part  about  it. 

Mr.  Downs.  Internal  radiation  contin- 
ues  

Dr  Sternclass.  Continues  with  you  for 
years  and  years  and,  In  fact.  It  would  take 
28  years  for  It  to  die  down  to  one  half  of 
Its  Intensity.  In  other  words.  It  would  be  with 
us  for  centuries  If  It  were  to  be  released  Into 
the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Downs.  In  the  case  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  use  of  nuclear  blasting  for 
something — peaceful  uses — that  sort  of 
thing,  does  this.  In  your  mind,  pose  a  hazard? 
Dr.  Sternclass.  Yes,  I  believe  it  Is  a  very 
serious  hazard.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
find  ways  to  eliminate  the  fission  products 
or  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  when  the 
bombs  are  detonated  close  to  the  surface, 
and  you  have  to  do  that  to  dig  a  ditch, 

Mr.  Downs.  What  about  bomb  testing  deep 
underground? 

Mr.  Sternclass.  That  Is  much  less  harm- 
ful. 

Mr.    Downs.    I    read    a    newspaper    article 

where  you  said 

Dr  Sternclass.  It  to  can  be  if  it  is  done  in 
a  highly  populated  area.  It  is  a  question  of 
where  you  do  this  thing.  If  you  do  it  out  In 
the  Nevada  desert  and  under  carefully  con- 
trolled conditions,  then  the  hazard  Is  very 
much  less. 

Miss  Walters.  Is  this  what  you  discussed 
yesterday  when  you  met  before  Congress? 

Dr  Sterncl.ass.  Yes.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr  Holifleld  was  there,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  top  people  in  the  program  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  the 
various  potential  hazards  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  war.  In  fact,  he  was  very  con- 
cerned and  said,  "You  don't  really  need  these 
long  range  effects  to  make  it  evident  that  a 


•ten  thousand  megaton  attack  by  either  side 
would  essentially  represent  the  end  of  so- 
ciety as  we  know  it,  in  light  of  all  these 
things." 

I  think  the  argument  now  is  more  or  less 
one  of  degree.  I  think  most  scientists  are 
agreed  today  that  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous sensitivity  of  the  early  developing  mam- 
mal— and  all  of  us  are  mammals- — we  are 
simply  a  hundred  times  more  sensitive  than 
any  of  the  computer  programmed  studies  in 
the  past  had  ever  Imagined. 

Mr.  Downs.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Sternglass, 
In  closing,  I  should  say  Dr,  Sternglass'  in- 
terpretation  of   facts   is   challenged   by   the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other  scien- 
tists. But  thank  you  for  appearing  today. 

Transcript  of  a  Taped  Recording  of  a  Por- 
tion OF  the  Today  Show,  July  28,  1969 
Mr.  Downs.  Last  Thursday  one  of  our 
guests  was  Dr.  Ernest  Sternglass,  who  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Radiology  and  Director  of  Radiation 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine,  He  said  that  nuclear 
fall-out  causes  great  damage  to  human  re- 
productive cells  and  that  this  increases  in- 
fant mortality. 

We  pointed  out  at  the  time  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  disagrees  with  that,  and 
to  present  the  other  side  we  want  to  talk 
now  with  two  scientists  who  have  worked 
directly  for  the  AEC,  but  who  now  have  po- 
sitions with  related  agencies.  They  are  Dr. 
John  Storer,  who  is  Scientific  Director  for 
Pathology  and  Immunology  in  the  Biology 
Division  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
and  Dr.  Leonard  Sagan,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Health, 
Palo  Alto  Clinic  In  California,  I  want  to  wel- 
come both  of  them  to  Today. 

Barbara  and  I  asked  Dr.  Sternglass  some 
questions  and  we  want  to  ask  you  some  now. 
We  had  a  graph  at  the  time,  which  I  have 
learned  since  had  been  destroyed  shortly 
after,  but  you  who  saw  jt  remember  that 
the  graph  Dr.  Sterngrass  brought  showed  a 
projected  rate  of  decline  of  Infant  mortal- 
ity— what  was  expected  for  about  a  decade 
or  a  little  over  a  decade.  And  the  actual 
decline  in  Infant  mortality  didn't  conform 
to  that  line.  It  went  a  little  bit  higher  in 
connection,  he  said,  with  some  of  thi»  atomic 
testing  starting  with  the  Bikini  H  Bomb 
testing. 

It  Is  clear  that  you  don't  believe  the  levels 
of  fallout  that  anyone  has  yet  received  can 
cause  any  reproductive  damage  but  I  un- 
derstand you  also  see  no  link  between  fall- 
out and  the  Incidence  of  bone  cancer  and 
leukemia.  What  is  the  story  on  this  and  why 
do  you  believe  that  It  Is  not  dangerous? 

Dr.  Storer.  Let  me  preface  our  remarks  by 
pointing  out,  Hugh,  that  a  tremendous 
amount  is  known  about  radiation.  Radiation 
has  been  studied  for  70  years,  and  it  has  been 
studied  intensively  for  the  past  25  years, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
world. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  sci- 
entists that  radiation  is  probably  the  most 
thoroughly  studied  and  best  understood  of 
all  man's  environmental  hazards.  It  is 
against  this  background  of  accumulated  in- 
formation, as  well  as  some  specific  criticisms 
we  have  of  Dr.  Sternglass'  Interpretation, 
that  Is  the  basis  for  disagreement. 

To  go  back  to  your  specific  question,  there 
Is  Just  no  evidence  that  the  very  small 
amounts  of  radiation  have  caused  leukemia 
or  bone  cancer  any  place  in  the  country 
or  any  place  In  the  world, 

Mr.  Downs.  In  any  higher  incidence  than 
would  have  occurred,  you  mean,  in  normal 
life. 

Dr.  Storer.  That  is  correct.  There  Is  just 
no  evidence. 

Mr.  Downs.  The  background  count  has  in- 
creased slightly,  but  I  understand  jjercent- 
age-wise  that  would  be  miniscule  compsu'ed 
to  what  would  be  required  to  do  damage. 
Dr.  Storer.  The  Increase  Is  about  4  percent 


over  what  naturally  occurs  and  what  has  al- 
ways been  with  us.  and  If  we  Include  radia- 
tion exposure  from  medical  uses  and  put  that 
average  In,  then  the  radiation  dose  from 
fall-out  would  amount  to  one  or  two  percei.t 
of  what  the  average  dose  Is  to  an  American. 
Mr.  Downs.  You  don't  argue  that  none  of 
the  fall-out  is  at  all  dangerous,  do  you?  You 
say  "of  human  hazards"  so  you  link  it  as  a 
hazard  and  say  it  has  been  studied. 
Do  you  want  ta  try  that  Dr.  Sagan? 
Dr.  Sacan.  I  don't  think  that  Is  really  a 
question  any  more  argued.  I  think  sclenti.-t; 
now  almost  universally  agree  that  the  levels 
of  radiation  to  which  the  American  public 
was  exposed  from  the  fall-out  source  have 
been  harmless. 

Mr.  Downs,  How  would  you  account  then 
for  Dr.  Sternglass'  graph  that  did  show  thai. 
in  fact,  there  was — this  Is  Hard  to  explain  — 
a  slowing  up  of  the  decline  of  Infant  mort.il- 
ity?  What  other  causes  could — 

Dr.  Sacan.  I  think  the  Information  on  that 
graph  is  entirely  correct.  It  rather  falls  apart 
if  you  examine  information  state  by  stale 
For  instance,  there  are  a  number  of  states  in 
which  the  plateauing  or  leveling  off,  as  you 
call  it,  occurred  much  before  fall-out  ap- 
peared, and  contrary- wise  In  other  states 
leveling  off  didn't  occur  until  many  years 
after  the  fall-out, 

Mr.  Downs.  I  see,  so  this  was  an  average 

Dr.  Stores.  This  is  an  average  and  gives  an 

appearance  that  doesn't  hold  up  very  well 

on  closer  examination, 

Mr.    Downs.    You    think   maybe   there   i^ 

coincidence  that  it  coincides 

Dr.  Storer.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  think 
It  is  coincidence. 

Miss  Walters.  Doctor.  I  rocn^ifnber  recent:-. 
we  had  a  guest — and  I  donT  remember  Ir.i, 
name — who  had  written  a  book  about  the 
industrial  vises  of  atomic  energy  and  \v:i,5 
concerned  that  they  affected  the  human  be- 
ing and  now  Dr.  Sternglass  has  added  l.is 
report,  and  yet  you  say  scientists,  if  I  under- 
stood you  correctly,  are  almost  in  complete 
agreement  that  fall-out  is  harmless. 

Are  these  people  just  mavericks — just  one 
or  two  among  thotisands?  Is  that  what  you 
are  saying? 

Dr.  Storer.  You  have  to,  Barbara,  consider 
dose  levels.  At  high  doses  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  radiation  can  be  damaging 
It  can  produce  leukemia  and  cancer,  but 
these  levels  that  we  are  talking  about  that 
occurred  with  fallout  are  really  quite  trivial 
There  is  no  evidence  that  they  produced 
any  of  those  effects, 

Mr.  Downs,  We  are  going  to  be  back  in  .i 
moment  with  our  guests  because  there  are 
some  other  questions  to  ask,  but  right  no.v 
this  is  Today  on  NBC. 

We  will  go  right  back  now  to  talking  about 
the  effects  of  fall-out  and  so  forth.  Public  fear 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly,  and  we  tend 
as  the  public,  to  be  afraid  of  things  that  are 
unfamiliar,  and  we  can  at  times  be  out  on  .i 
limb,  I  am  sure  that  the  manufacturers  of 
thalidomide  at  one  point  felt  it  was  a  pretty 
safe  thing,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  re- 
soundingly wrong. 

In  the  case  of  certain  radioactive  things 
where  there  is  a  half  life  of  over  5.000  years 
as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  carbon  isotopes, 
what  if  there  was  an  error?  It  would  be  al- 
most not  correctibie,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
reason  people  are  afraid?  Is  there  any  danger 
that  we  might  be  out  on  a  limb  that  we  just 
don't  know  about  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Storer.  I  don't  see  how  we  possibly 
could  be  in  view  of  all  the  research  that  has 

been  done  in  70  years 

Mr.  Downs.  Because  it  is  more  studied 

Dr.  Storer.  We  know  a  great  deal  about 
radiation  effects. 

Miss  Walters.  The  other  day.  on  Thursday, 
when  Dr.  Sternglass  was  on,  he  cited  a 
Swedish  study,  I  believe,  in  which  he  said 
strontiiun  90  was  found  when  they  tested 
mice,  Strontiiun  90  was  carried  to  their  pelvic 
bones,  and  they  were  found  to  suffer  damage 
In   their   reproductive   cells   and   that   these 
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tests  had  been  reported  and   oonflrmed  by 
scientists. 

How  do  you  explain  that? 
Dr  STOBia.  We  agree  that  is  precisely  the 
case  in  that  study.  That  was  a  weU  conducted 
study  But  he  neglected  to  point  out  that  the 
range  of  the  radiation  from  strontium  Is  very 
short  It  travels  a  very  short  distance.  A 
mouse  is  a  small  animal— like  so.  The  repro- 
ductive tissue  Is  close  to  the  bones  in  a 
mouse  so  the  reproductive  tissues  can  be 
irradiated  from  the  trontlum  in  the  bone, 
but  in  the  larger  animal,  such  as  man,  re- 
productive tissue  is  out  of  the  range  of 
strontium  radiation. 

Mr    Downs.  And  that  would  only  be  con- 
centrated in  a  bone  like  the  pelvis. 
Dr  Storer.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Miss  Walters.   It   would  not  just  sort  of 
seen  Into  the  body  and  affect  the  organs? 
^   Dr.  Storer.  It  goes  to  the  bone— concen- 
trates In  the  bone. 

Mr  Downs.  One  other  thing.  Dr.  St«rnglas6 
had  a  graph  showing  fall-out  going  across 
those  southern  states  where  he  showed  a 
higher  Incidence  of  infant  mortality. 
Do  vou  want  to  comment  on  that? 
Dr  Stobeb.  Yes.  that  would  be  a  persuasive 
argument  except  for  the  fact  the  fall-out 
didn't  go  in  that  direction.  It  went  north- 
northeast  up  through  New  Mexico,  a  corner 
of  Colorado  and  on  into  Kansas, 

New  Mexico  has  had  higher  levels  of  fall- 
out through  1954— nine  times,  as  a  matter  or 
fact,  more  than  the  southern  states  and  yet 
that  is  a  stete  where  Dr.  Sternglass  reports 
very  little  what  he  calls  excess  deaths.  This 
another  Inconsistency  In  the  argument 

Mr.  Downs.  I  see.  Did  you  want  to  add  to 
that,  Dr.  Sagan? 

Dr  Sagan.  No.  I  did  have  a  comment  I 
wanted  to  add  to  John's  answer  to  Barbara  s 

Question 

Mr.    Downs.  We    have    only    a    few    sec- 

°'\)r  Sagan.  In  respect  to  those  rates  that  is 
a  question  again  of  dose.  The  dose  those 
rates  received  would  be  enough  If  given  to 

man,  to  kill  a  man 

Mr  Downs.  So  It  wasn't  a  parallel 

Dr.  Sagan.  It  was  a  massive  dose. 
Mr    Downs.  Thank   you   very    much.    We 
have  have  to  take  a  station  break  now. 

We  will  use  our  last  few  moments  to  review 
what  our  guests  said.  Dr.  Storer  and  Sagan 
said  two  things  which  I  really  hadnt 
thought  too  much  about,  but  it  is  certainly 
worth  repeating.  I  think,  regarding  atomic 
energy  and  the  dangers  of  fall-out  and  how 
thoroughly  studied  It  has  been.  First  of  all 
there  is  nothing  new  about  radiaUon.  We 
have  been  subjected  to  radiation  since  there 
has  been  man  and  the  earth  from  cosmic 
radiation  and  so  forth.  So  It  Is  not  new. 

The  faint  Increase  due  to  the  amount  of 
nuclear  acUvity  we  have  had,  they  say  s 
negligible  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  public 
al^m,  which  13  proper-the  public  should 
be  informed  and  take  an  alert  view  of  these 
things— Is  because  It  was  inuoduced  to 
atomic  energy  by  the  bomb,  which  Is  a  de- 
structive thing.  But  there  are  certainly  otiier 
uses  for  atomic  energy  and  perhaps  what  we 
will  get  rid  of  really  is  the  tendency  to  de- 
stroy ourselves  and  each  other  and  not 
merely  try  to  get  rid  of  the  atom,  which  Is 
here  with  us  for  the  rest  of  time. 


the  manner  In  which  the  Indian  provi- 
sions were  enacted— without  any  hear- 
ings held  in  the  House— a  number  of 
amendments  to  that  act  may  be  in  order. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
along  with  10  of  my  colleagues  repre- 
senting the  six  Western  States  with  over 
70  percent  of  the  Nation's  Indian  reser- 
vation population  which  will  clarify,  tx) 
some  extent,  the  rights  of  the  American 
Indian  under  this  act. 

First  This  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
title  II  of  the  act^25  U.S.C.  1302— shaU 
not  be  construed  to  affect  tribal  sov- 
ereignty or  property  rights  secured  by 
law  or  treaty  except  to  the  extent  ex- 
pressly set  forth  in  that  title. 

Second  The  bill  would  also  extend 
from  July  1.  1969,  to  July  1,  1973,  the 
deadline  before  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  required  to  complete  the 
model  code  of  Indian  offenses  provided 

for  in  title  n.  ,        .v,  *  *v,«. 

Third.  The  bUl  makes  it  clear  that  the 
model  code  will  apply  only  to  those 
tribes  that  have  adopted  it  through  the 
action  of  their  tribal  councU  or  appro- 
priate legislative  body. 

The  Senate  passed  an  identical  bill— 
S  2173— on  July  11.  1969.  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  promptly 
enact  this  needed  amendment. 


TEWIS  OF  TRAVELING  MAGAZINE 
SOLICITORS  LEAVE  BURDEN  OF 
GUILT  ON  LEGITIMATE  SALES- 
PEOPLE 


PROTECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Rhodes>  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes.  . 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
apprehensions  have  been  expressed  by 
the  Indian  community  concerning  the 
ixjssible  abridgment  of  their  property 
rights  and  rights  of  self-government  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Due  to 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Rodney) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  last  few  months  I  have 
been  speaking  out  on  consumer  abuses 
brought  about  by  the  deceptive  practices 
of  many  door-to-door  magazine  soUci- 
tors  The  record  of  methods  they  have 
used  in  duping  the  consumer  with  de- 
ceptive schemes  is  unfolding  In  dis- 
gusting detail.  The  economic  burdens 
they  have  placed  on  the  consumer  also 
are  well  documented.  The  full  impact  of 
the  practices  of  unscrupulous  magazine 
solicitors  cannot  only  be  measured  by  the 
hardship  placed  on  the  consumer.  Their 
methods  have  also  had  an  Impact  on 
reputable  companies  selling  products 
door  to  door. 

In  examining  the  impact  of  their  ac- 
tivities on  responsible  direct  sellers,  we 
find   that  the   unethical  salesman  has 
created  pressures  for  legislation  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  to  regulate  and 
control  dcor-to-door  selling.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  the  companies  striving  to  up- 
hold quality  marketing  practices  must 
suffer  the  consequences  of  the  activities 
of  the  rascals  in  the  marketplace.  After 
a  team  of  magazine  solicitors  moves  into 
an  area,  disrupts  the  community  with 
deceptive  practices  and  sales  techniques 
bordering  on  outright  harassment,  they 
leave  for  the  next  town  with  the  police 
and  other  Government  officials  demand- 
ing  tiie   licensing  of   all   door-to-door 
salesmen. 

Since  the  magazine  solicitor  often  nas 
moved  on,  the  licensing  requirement  falls 
the  hardest  on  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity earning  their  livelihood  or  supple- 
menting their  family  income  by  selling 


the  products  of  reputable  companies.  The 
efforts  to  regulate  the  unethical  sales- 
man do  not.  unforttuiately.  exempt  the 
Fuller  brushman,  the  Avon  represent- 
ative and  representatives  of  other  fine 
companies. 

Even  at  the  State  level  the  unscrupu- 
lous door-to-door  salesman  has  caused 
more  and  more  legislation  to  be  spon- 
sored condemning  l^is  practices  and  cre- 
ating a  burden  on  the  legitimate  sales- 
person as  well. 

It  is  clear  that  fraud  and  deception  in 
the  marketplace  not  only  affect  the  con- 
sumer but  also  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
legitimate  companies  at  the  same  time. 
■We  can  only  protect  the  consumer  and 
legitimate  business  by  eliminating   the 
unethical  practices.  Local  licensmg  is  not 
the  desirable  solution.   The   fraud   and 
cheat  leaves  town  after  his  economic  rape 
of  a  community,  leaving  the  consumer 
and  the  legitimate  salesperson  with  the 
burdens  of  his  deception.  One  answer  to 
this  problem  lies  in  strict  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  and  beefing  up  the  powers 
and  staffs  of  agenices  charged  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  bringing  to  justice  the 
practitioners   of    fraud    and    deception. 
Both  the  consumer  and  the  legitimate 
businessman  would  welcome  such  action. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been  pressing  the 
magazine  subscription  sales  industry  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  .    „  „„h 

My  own  investigation  of  deception  ana 
fraud  in  the  door-to-door  sale  of  maga- 
zines demonstrates  clearly  that  more  rig- 
orous action  is  needed.  I  look  with  hope- 
ful anticipation  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  firm  action  to  deal  with 
the  magazine  sales  frauds  which  flourish 
today,  despite  an  FTC-endorsed  Industrj' 
code  of  fair  practices. 

The  existing  code-enforcement  pro- 
gram is  not  working.  But  the  F^  has 
the  authority  to  achieve  what  the  code 
has  failed  to  achieve.  The  faith  of  the 
consumer  and  the  legitimate  business- 
man is  at  stake  and  cannot  be  dealt  with 
lightly. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-WEST  GER- 
MAN OFFSET  AGREEMENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes.  . 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  have  J^st  con- 
cluded another  agreement  to  offset  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  220,000 
^erican  troops,  and  their  dependents, 
Sr  Germany.  Under  the  agreement. 
America's  nearly  $1  billion  annual  bal- 
ance-of-payment^  costs  of  this  commit- 
ment is  to  be  offset  on  the  order  of  80 
percent  by  West  German  purchases  in 
?he  united  SUtes  of  S760  million  a  year 

'°ln  a'^emarkable  editorial  of  July  20 
1969  the  Chicago  Tribune  discusses  the 
illusory  nature  of  such  an  offset  agree- 
ment Tlie  Tribune  relies  largely  upon  a 
Sy  by  Dr,  Joseph  Aschhelm  of  George 
Washington  University  published  in  the 

Anril  1968,  hearings  of  the  Jomt  Eco 
nomic  CoiUittee.  That  study  conUins 
the  following  conclusions: 

First  The  foreign-exchange  cost  of  the 
American  military  presence  in  Germany 
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has  continued  unrequited  by  the  Bonn 
government  in  spite  of  United  States- 
German  offset  agreements  since  1960.  In 
other  words,  the  offset  ai^reements  have 
essentially  been  window  dressing. 

Second.  In  addition  to  imposing  a  bal- 
ance-of -payments  burden,  our  defense 
presence  in  Germany  imposes  on  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  a  still  more  important 
fiscal  burden  of  several  times  the  size  of 
the  balance-of -payments  burden. 

Third.  Granting  that  the  United  States 
is  equally  as  interested  in  the  American 
military  presence  in  Grermany  as  is  the 
German  Government  itself,  the  fiscal 
burden  of  this  presence  should  be  shared 
on  an  equal,  50-50,  basis  between  the  two 
countries. 

Fourth.  Such  equal  sharing  would 
amount  to  cash  reimbursement  of  the 
U.S.  Government  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  the  mark  equivalent  of  at 
least  $2  billion  annually. 

It  is   unnecessarj-  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Aschheims  precise  suggestion  for  50-50 
■  shafliig  of  the  budgetary  cost,  or  with  his 
'suggestion   that   West   Germany   alone, 
rather  than  West  Germany  in  concert 
with    other    interested    NATO    powers, 
should  do  the  requiting.  Yet  there  needs 
to  be  an  answer  to  his  central  point:  The 
American  budget,  and  the  American  bal- 
ance of  payments,  should  not  bear  the 
entire  real  burden  of  what  is  essentially 
a  joint  venture  in  the  security  of  Europe. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  follows : 

Two  Biros  Wfth  One  Stone 
For  several  years  now  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been  witness  to  an  astonishing  eco- 
nomic paradox.  The  giant  among  free  na- 
tions In  economic  as  well  as  military  power, 
the  United  States,  has  been  watching  its  cur- 
rency weaken  on  world  markets  in  the  face 
of  one  goverrunental  measure  after  another 
Intervening  in  the  freedom  of  private  pay- 
ments. This  weakening  of  the  dollar  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  the  present  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  for  an  American  de- 
valuation would  endanger  the  reserve-cur- 
rency status  of  the  dollar,  still  the  world's 
leading  reserve  currency. 

In  contrast,  the  free  successor  to  our  prin- 
cipal vanquished  adversary  In  World  War  II, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  has 
emerged  over  the  last  decade  wltli  the 
strongest  and  most  coveted  currency  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  the  German 
mark  has  been  a  growing  source  of  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  to  the  German  gov- 
ernment. Having  been  upvalued  in  relation 
to  the  dollar  once  already,  the  mark  has  been 
the  repeated  object  of  sizable  speculation 
on  the  prospect  of  a  second  upvaluatlon, 
most  recently  this  spring. 

Preceded  by  a  massive  rise  of  Germany's 
gold  reserves  while  United  States  gold  re- 
serves have  been  declining,  the  recent  re- 
fusal of  the  German  government  to  upvalue 
the  mark  has  become  an  object  of  major  con- 
troversy In  the  German  government  Itself, 
as  well  as  in  the  German  public  generally. 
In  May.  a  group  of  about  100  German  econ- 
omists, including  some  of  Germany's  most 
prominent  university  professors,  addressed 
and  open  letter  to  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg 
Kieslnger,  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  and 
disappointment  with  his  refusal  to  upvalue 
the  mark.  Similarly,  influential  pressures  for 
mark  upvaluatlon  from  other  countries  are 
bound  to  rise. 

Germany  has  been  a  persistent  source  of 
both  official  and  unofficial  suggestions  to  the 
United  Statee  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment put  Its  fiscal  house  in  order.  Ger- 
many certainly  shares  with  the  United  States 
a  major  stake  in  preventing  the  collapse  of 
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the  international  monetary  system.  In  re- 
turn, what  should  the  United  States  counsel 
its  German  ally  to  do  In  regard  to  mark 
revaluation?  No  country  has  a  greater  inter- 
est In  Germany's  foreign  exchange  policy 
tiian  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
cannot,  and  It  must  not,  be  silent  on  this 
subject. 

Official  American  Influence  has  been 
exerted  on  the  side. of  mark  upvaluatlon. 
The  Tribune  regards  this  American  stance 
as  a  blunder.  Itself  the  result  of  persistent 
hoodwinking  of  the  American  public  by  the 
United  States  department  of  state,  grown 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  national  scandal. 

For  a  generation  now,  Germany  has  been 
the  locus  of  a  substantial  American  military 
presence.  Even  since  Germany  joined  NATO 
as  a  full-fledged  ally  of  the  United  SUtes. 
some  220.000  American  troops  (and  their  de- 
pendents) and  some  of  the  most  advanced 
American  military  equipment  have  remained 
on  German  soil.  Germany,  of  course,  is  not 
the  only  military  and  political  beneflciary 
of  this  American  presence;  the  United  States 
Is  no  less  a  beneflciary.  Yet  the  American 
taxpayers  alone  have  been  paying  the  costs 
of  this  presence. 

Under  the  Impact  of  the  United  States' 
balance-of-payments  and  gold-drain  prob- 
lem. Germany  entered  a  series  of  annual 
agreements  with  the  United  States,  with 
the  avowed  aim  of  offsetting  the  United 
States'  dollar  drain  attributable  to  United 
States  defense  expenditures  resulting  from 
the  American  military  presence  in  Germany. 
Prom  1960  through  1967  these  "offset  " 
agreements  had  gone  virtually  without  pub- 
Uc  attention,  with  t-aclt  faith  that  the 
United  States  state  department  had  fully 
looked  after  American  Interests  in  its  annual 
renewal  of  these  agreements. 

It  was  not  until  December,  1967.  that  the 
joint  economic  committee  of  Congress  com- 
missioned Dr.  Joseph  Aschheim,  professor  of 
economics  at  George  Washington  university, 
Washington.  DC.  to  study  the  economic 
nature  and  operation  of  the  "offteet"  agree- 
ments. The  results  of  his  study  were  pub- 
lished in  April,  1968,  as  "The  Dollar  Deficit 
and  German  Offsetting,"  constituting  part 
IV  of  the  committee's  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  report.  His  findings,  also 
summarized  by  Dr.  Aschheim  in  a  letter  to 
the  Voice  of  the  People  last  June  17.  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  an  Indictment  of  the 
state  department  of  being  a  party  to  an  eco- 
nomic fraud  upon  the  American  people.  At 
the  same  time,  his  findings  suggest  a  con- 
structive proposal  for  a  simultaneous  and 
equitable  resolution  of  the  United  States  and 
German  balance-of-payments  problems. 

Specifically,  Dr.  Aschhelm's  study  shows 
that  whether  the  so-called  "offsetting"  un- 
der the  agreements  was  by  German  arms 
buying  or  by  German  lending,  it  was  no 
more  than  window  dressing.  In  other  words, 
no  economically  genuine  offsetting  was  in- 
stituted by  the  agreements  at  all.  Prom  the 
German  viewpoint,  the  agreements  were  a 
masterstroke  of  German  shrewdness,  out- 
wardly conveying  the  impression  of  their 
title,  "offsetting  agreements,"  while  sub- 
stantively being  empty,  or  as  the  German 
saying  goes,  "Eln  Tlttel  ohne  Mlttel"  |a  title 
without  power"]. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Aschhelm's  study  shows 
that  the  attempt  to  imbue  offsetting-by- 
buying  or  offsetting-by-lendlng  with  sub- 
stance would  be  economically  irrational,  be- 
cause it  would  imply  a  mlsallocation  of  re- 
sources for  both  parties.  As  acknowledged 
pace-setter  in  the  liberalization  of  interna- 
tional trade,  the  United  States  should  hardly 
be  a  party  to  agreements  that  palpably  im- 
ply misallocatlon  of  resources. 

Finally  and  most  importantly.  Dr.  Asch- 
helm's study  shows  that  the  United  States' 
balance-of-payments  burden  due  t<j  the 
American  military  presence  In  Germany  is 
but   a  fraction  of  the  fiscal   burden   upon 


American    taxpayers    directly    due    to    this 
presence.   He   finds   that,  at  the  very  least, 
this  fiscal  burden  amounts  to  4  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  Because  both  the  United  States 
and  Germany  are  beneficiaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  presence  in  Germany,  he  pro- 
poses an  equal,  50-50,  sharing  of  this  bur- 
den between  American  and  German  taxpay- 
ers. Thus,  every  year,  according  to  the  Asch- 
heim   plan,    the    German    finance    ministry 
should  reimburse  the  United  States  treasury 
In  the  mark  equivalent  of  2  bilUon  dollars 
Even   such    future   reimbursement    would 
still  not  begin  to  be  restitution  for  the  mini- 
mum of  15  billion  dollars  Imputable  to  Ger- 
many for  the  period  mid-1960  to  mld-1969 
Such  future  reimbursement,  however,  would 
terminate  the  hoodwinking  of  the  American 
people  that  the  annual  "offset"  agreements 
since  their  inception  in  1960  have  constituted 
Yet,  tragically,  the  state  department  has 
persisted    in    its    hoodwinking   course    even 
since  publication  of  Dr.  Aschhelm's  memo- 
randum Indeed,  in  the  Nixon  administration, 
the  state  department  announced  on  July  9  a 
two-year    offset    agreement    with    Germany 
which,  tho  more  complicated  in  detail,  is  still 
not  a  reimbursement  agreement.  Thus,  risen 
out  of  the  ashes  of  war  to  become  the  richest 
of   our   NATO   partners   and   to   possess   the 
hardest  of  the  world's  currencies,  Germany 
is  slated  to  continue  its  evasion  of  the  fiscal 
burden  that  American  taxpayers  have  carried 
by  themselves. 

Yet  perhaps  all  is  not  lost,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  our  richest  ally  beseeching  us  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order,  while  this  ally  fails 
to  do  Its  own  share  in  our  fiscal  house  re- 
order, may  still  be  stopped.  For,  as  reported 
by  the  Tribune's  Washington  bureau  on  Julv 
12,  "Chancellor  Kieslnger  of  West  Germany 
win  face  a  tough  problem  when  he  visits 
Washington  next  month.  Congress  wants  the 
Germans  to  pay  more  for  American  troops  in 
Germany."  So  Congress  may  still  be  em- 
boldened to  rectify  the  state  department's 
blimder. 

To  visiting  Chancellor  Kieslnger  we  extend 
a  welcome.  Addressing  him  and  the  100  Ger- 
man economists  who.  in  their  open  letter. 
have  urged  the  upvaluatlon  of  the  mark,  we 
say:  "German  friends,  do  your  fair  share. 
Your  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  o: 
2  billion  dollars  per  year  will  prove  vour 
genuine  partnership  with  America.  You  will 
thereby  have  solved  both  the  United  States 
and  the  German  balance-of-payments  pro'o- 
lems  at  the  same  time.  The  dollar  will  then 
have  been  spared  devaluation,  the  mark  will 
have  been  spared  upvaluatlon,  and  the  stable 
exchange-rate  system  will  have  been  restored 
to  viability." 

In  sum,  Congress  should  Invite  Chancellor 
Kieslnger  and  President  Nixon  to  redraw  the 
1969  offset  agreement.  The  institution  of 
equity  of  treatment  to  American  taxpayers 
and  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  paj-ments 
to  the  dollar  cannot  be  safely  put  off  for  an- 
other two  years.  Before  the  international 
monetary  system  Is  engulfed,  there  is  still 
opportunity  for  the  two  allies  to  join  in  their 
common  concern. 
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•  Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Alexander)  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  have  sent  to  Hon.  Arthur  A.  Fletchei', 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  re- 
lation   to    the    "careful    study  of    the 
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operation  of  Federal  procedures  designed 
to  protect  members  of  minority  groups 
fiom  discrimination  on  federally  assisted 
construction  projects,"  and  In  particular 
having  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  made  ap- 
plicable to  other  cities  throughout  the 
Uiilted  States,  and  particularly  that  the 
second  city  to  apply  this  plan  through 
should  be  the  city  of  Boston; 

The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  29, 1969. 
Hon.  Arthur  A.  Fletcher, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  had  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Advisory  Committee  has  made 
and  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  under  your  jurisdiction, 
namely  the  question  of  the  careful  study 
of  the  operation  of  Federal  procedures  de- 
signed to  protect  members  of  minority 
groups  from  discrimination  on  Federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects,  and  particu- 
larly call  attention  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"Philadelphia  Plan,"  and  that  this  Plan 
should  be  applicable  to  other  cities  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  particularly  that 
the  second  city  to  apply  this  plan  through 
should  be  the  City  of  Boston. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  concurred  in  by 
Congressmen  Burke.  O'Neill  and  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts,  and  also  other  Members 
from  Massachusetts,  that  Boston  should  be 
designated  as  the  next  city  in  which  the  so- 
called  "Philadelphia  Plan"  should  be  put 
Into  operation.  While  I  have  referred  to  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  my  examination  of  It 
falls  to  disclose  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  train- 
ing program  provided  therein.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  such  a  program  should  be  included 
In  its  application  to  the  City  of  Boston,  If 
Boston  is  selected  as  the  next  city  In  which 
this  field  of  human  endeavor  would  be  put 
into  operation  by  the  Labor  Department. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Board  of  Greater  Boston  has 
endorsed  the  recommendations  submitted  by 
Reverend  (Pr.)  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  S.  J.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  State  Advisory 
Committee,  and  those  associated  with  him 
on  this  Advisory  Committee,  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  on  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Coming  from  this  source,  such  en- 
dorsement lends  great  support  to  the  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Advisory  Committee  in  relation  to  the  City 
of  Boston. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Secretary,  It  appears  to 
me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  along 
these  lines  to  assist  members  of  all  groups 
who  are  economically  depressed,  and  with 
particular  emphasis  In  relation  to  those  of 
the  Black  race  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  will  do  everything  I  pos- 
sibly can  to  cooperate  in  conveying  to  the 
members  of  the  construction  Industry,  and 
to  the  unions  relating  thereto,  the  impor- 
tance of  their  complete  cooperation  in  a 
program  of  this  kind.  Such  a  program  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  very  theory  upon 
which  our  government  is  predicated. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
how  on  the  congressional  level  I  can  cooper- 
ate with  you  on  this  program,  please  have  no 
neslstancy  In  communicating  them  to  me. 
In  any  event,  I  strongly  urge  immediate  ac- 
tion In  the  carrying  out  of  the  Plan  known 
as  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  in  its  apphcatlon 
to  the  City  of  Boston,  with  the  additional 
suggestion  I  herein  mentioned  In  my  letter 
In  relation  to  emphasizing  every  activity 
possible  In  the  training  of  those  who  will 
benefit  from  this  Plan. 

I  will  appreciate  It  If  you  will  keep  me  ad- 


vised of  the  action  taken  by  you  and  the 
Labor  Department  on  this  matter. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  W.  McCormack. 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COM- 
MISSIONS HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC 
LAND  LAW  DEVELOPMENT 

'Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  will  submit  its 
report  and  recommendations  next  year. 
In  the  meantime,  the  staff  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram, based  on  which  the  Commission 
has  been  coming  to  grips  with  various 
facets  of  public  land  law  and  adminis- 
tration. 

One  of  the  works,  prepared  under  di- 
rection of  the  staff,  is  basic  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding by  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  public  lands.  It  is  a  "History  of 
Public  Land  Law  Development,"  pre- 
pared for  us  by  Prof.  Paul  Wallace  Gates 
of  Cornell  University  with  a  chapter  by 
Prof.  Rol)ert  W.  Swenson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  The  book  was  published  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  is 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  $8.25  a  copy:  I  commend 
it  to  all  as  an  invaluable  reference  work 
which  is  both  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. 

A  review  of  the  "History  of  Public  Land 
Law  Development"  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  "Forest  History, "  which  is 
published  quarterly  by  the  Forest  History 
Society  at  Yale  University.  Because  of  its 
timeliness,  under  permission  previously 
granted,  I  insert  at  this  point  of  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  review  which 
was  prepared  by  Marion  Clawson  who  is 
a  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  review  follows: 
Review  bt  Marion  Clawson  of  "Histort  of 
Public  Land  Law  Development" 

(Note. — Mr.  Clawson  is  director  of  the  land 
use  and  management  program  of  Resources 
for  the  Future,  Inc.  He  Is  the  author  of  many 
publications  on  land  policy;  most  recently. 
The  Leland  System  of  the  United  States 
(1968).) 

To  those  of  us  interested  in  the  public 
lands — and  our  number  seems  to  be  growing 
in  recent  years— the  publication  of  either  of 
these  books  would  have  been  a  happy  event. 
To  have  the  two  of  them  published,  and 
within  the  same  three-month  period,  is  a 
greater  reward  for  our  Interest  than  anyone 
could  have  expected.  Each  Is  a  real  find, 
worth  reading  and  buying.  Different  in  many 
ways,  they  tend  to  complement  one  another 
nicely,  although  apparently  each  was  pre- 
pared Independently  of  the  other. 

FYofessor  Gates  prepared  his  study  under 
contract  to  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission.  If  the  other  studies  of  the  Com- 
mission are  as  outstanding,  and  if  they  are 
made  publicly  available,  then  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  a  success  almost  irrespective  of 
its  own  findings  and  recommendations. 
Gates,  with  only  18  months  to  produce  this 
book,  had  graduate  students  help  him,  and 
enlisted  Professor  Swenson  of  the  University 
of  Utah  to  write  one  three-part  chapter  on 
mineral  resources  exploitation.  Still,  a  book 
of  this  length,  detail,  and  scholarship  could 


never  have  been  done  in  the  time  allowed 
were  it  not  for  nearly  40  years  of  previous 
research  In  this  field.  To  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, the  Commission  and  all  of  us  are  bene- 
fiting from  this  long  record  of  research,  in 
what  is  now  a  comprehensive  book. 

The  primary  organization  of  the  book  Is 
topical.  There  are  chapters  on  private  land 
claims,  credit  sales,  cash  sales  (2),  preemp- 
tion, military  land  bounties,  grants  to  states 
(2),  railroad  and  other  grants,  homestead- 
ing,  dry  farming  and  stock  raising,  and 
others.  Within  each  the  treatment  is  pri- 
marily chronological.  This  method  of  sub- 
ject organization  enables  one  to  follow  an 
Idea  from  Inception  to  legislation,  criticism, 
and  later  modification  or  repeal.  These  are 
substantial  advantages,  especially  valuable 
In  such  a  long  and  detailed  treatment  of  a 
very  complex  and  detailed  subject.  The  chief 
disadvantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the  in- 
terplay between  different  programs,  and 
among  different  actors,  is  often  not  as  clearly 
evident  as  a  simpler  historical  treatment 
might  afford. 

Gates  has  written  In  the  general  tradition 
of  Hlbbard  {History  of  the  Public  Land 
Policies).  Robblns  (Our  Landed  Heritage), 
Peffer  (The  Closing  of  the  Public  Domain). 
and  others.  His  book  Is  distinguished  In  that 
it  is  somewhat  longer  and  more  detailed, 
places  less  emphasis  upon  origin  and  history 
of  legislation,  tries  (not  always  satisfactorily) 
to  show  how  laws  worked  out  In  operation, 
and,  of  course.  Is  more  up-to-date. 

Perhaps  Gates's  greatest  contribution  to 
public  land  history  is  the  outstanding  way 
In  which  he  has  shown  that  there  has  almost 
never  been  a  single  coherent  and  consistent 
set  of  federal  land  laws.  As  he  clearly  demon- 
strates. Congress  is  not  a  single  body  with  a 
single  mind,  but  a  group  of  men  representing 
diverse  and  usually  conflicting  Interests.  And 
often  the  easiest  way  to  resolve  a  conflict 
is  to  Include  something  for  everyone,  some- 
times In  the  same  act.  The  Incongruity  of 
the  homestead  law  and  the  public  land 
sales — which  were  continued  for  more  than 
25  years  after  homesteadlng  was  Initiated — 
have  been  traced  by  Gates  in  earlier  publica- 
tions and  are  further  illustrated  here.  But 
grants  to  railroads  overlapped  with  grants 
to  states;  federal  land  reser\'atlons  such  as 
the  forest  reserves  overlapped  with  both; 
sales  could  be  made  and  homesteads  taken — 
and  both  were — in  the  same  areas,  and  so  on. 
Neatness,  orderliness,  and  shlp-shapeness 
were  precisely  whatHhe  federal  land  laws 
never  had. 

Gates  shows— as  have  earlier  writers,  but 
he  does  It  in  more  detail— how  Congress  re- 
peatedly sided  with  the  land  claimant,  the 
"settler"  as  against  the  government  agent 
and  agency.  This  was  most  marked,  perhaps, 
with  private  land  claims  where  Congress  re- 
peatedly granted  land  claims  rejected  as 
fraudulent  by  generous  commissions,  while 
the  land  agent  who  caught  a  timber  company 
in  trespass  was  likely  to  be  not  only  re- 
pudiated but  also  punished  (by  loss  of  Job 
or  otherwise ) . 

The  readers  of  Forest  History  may  find  of 
particular  interest  the  two  chapters  on  fed- 
eral forest  land  management  and  the  one  on 
federal  grazing  land  management.  Gates  fol- 
lows what  might  be  called  the  "conservation 
line"  in  the  interpretation  of  forest  and 
grazing  history  of  the  past  three  decades  or 
so;  the  federal  agencies  are  the  good  guys, 
the  ranchers  and  forest  Industry  often  the 
bad  guys.  Perhapis  because  of  my  own  per- 
sonal experiences,  I  found  these  less  objec- 
tive and  somewhat  less  complete  than  earlier 
chapters;  but  they  are  nevertheless  factual, 
and  I  think  it  clear  that  Professor  Gates  has 
done  his  best  to  report  the  record  as  he 
saw  it. 

Malcolm  Rohrbough.  associate  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Is  a  rela- 
tive newcomer  to  the  field  of  public  land 
history,   although  his   doctoral   dlssertaUon 
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did  cover  some  of  the  subject  matter  In- 
cluded In  hl8  book.  He  deala  with  a  much 
shorter  time  period  than  does  Gates;  early 
public  land  history,  though  complex  enough 
Jn  these  early  years  of  the  nation,  is  ob- 
viously far  simpler  than  history  for  that 
same  period  and  the  more  than  100  years 
since,  combined.  Rohrbough  digs  much  more 
deeply  Into  the  actual  operations  of  the  land 
laws  and  brings  to  our  attention  far  more 
new  material  than  has  any  writer  thus  far. 
To  anyone  reasonably  familiar  with  Ameri- 
can land  history,  the  story  Gates  tells  Is 
mostly  known,  though  he  does  bring  In  new 
detail  and  new  perspectives;  but  I  found  far 
more  that  was  new  to  me  In  Rohrbough.  He 
has  gone  much  less  into  the  history  and  the 
politics  of  land  legrlslation,  and  much  more 
into  the  actual  operations  of  these  laws  on 
the  land,  including  the  operations  of  the 
General  Land  Ofllce  as  an  organization. 

Rohrbough 's  book  Is  replete  with  Incident 
and  detail  that  cannot  well  be  summarized 
here.  I  found  it  a  fascinating  story.  For  in- 
stance. I  had  not  realized  how  much  competi- 
tion there  was  in  the  early  days  for  govern- 
ment surveying  contracts — not  because  they 
were  profitable  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  were  a  prime  mechanism  for  ascertain- 
ing, mT  public  expense,  the  character  of  the 
-land '  Ox  areas  soon  to  be  opened.  Many  of 
the  largest  land  speculators  had  their  sur- 
veying organizations  and  bid  upon  govern- 
ment contracts,  taking  their  real  profit  In 
terms  of  the  advance  and  detailed  informa- 
tion on  land  quality  yielded  by  the  surveys. 
Other  surveyors  lacked  such  direct  connec- 
tions with  land  speculators,  but  made  copies 
of  their  maps  and  notes  which  they  sold  or 
loaned  for  a  fee  to  would-be  land  buyers. 

One  may  summarize  much  of  the  detail 
In  Rohrbough  by  saying  there  was  a  persist- 
ent and  generally  successful  effort  by  peo- 
ple on  the  frontier — "settlers"  and  "frontiers- 
men" were  words  of  praise,  "speculator"  was 
not — to  make  the  federal  land  laws  work  as 
they  wanted  them  to  work,  whether  or  not 
this  was  the  way  Congress  Intended  them  to 
work.  The  settlers  association  (perhaps  more 
marked  at  a  later  datei  that  Bogue  and 
others  have  studied,  the  efforts  (usually  but 
not  always  successful)  to  Inhibit  or  prevent 
competitive  bidding  for  land  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale,  and  other  actions  were  part  of  this. 
In  Alabama  around  1820.  the  compyetlUve 
bidding  really  was  competitive;  a  specula- 
tive fever  swept  the  bidders,  and  prices 
reached  heights  not  previously  dreamed  of — 
nor  long  sustained. 

Each  of  these  books  suffers  somewhat  from 
being  "trees"  rather  than  "forest";  that  Is, 
one  wholly  unfamiliar  with  American  land 
history — a  foreigner,  for  instance — would 
probably  find  each  too  detailed  and  bewild- 
ering. If  on  the  other  hand  one  is  even 
modestly  knowledgeable  about  American  land 
history,  each  Is  rewarding,  rich  with  Impor- 
tant detail,  and  well  worth  having  In  ones 
memory  and  library.  One  must  assume  that 
the  authors  achieved  their  objectives. 
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AND  THE  SLAUGHTER  GOES  ON— 
WHEN  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  CURB 
IMPORTS  AND  SALES  OF  WEAP- 
ONS? WHEN  ARE  WE  GOING  TO 
REGISTER  AND  LICENSE  EVERY 
WEAPON  IN  THIS  COUNTRY? 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  formally  announced 
its  opposition  to  Federal  gun  registration 
and  licensing  of  gun  owners.  This  is  a 
position  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
Johnson  administrations  advocacy  of 
such  controls. 


The  administration  claims  that  effec- 
tiveness of  last  year's  Gun  Control  and 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  is 
as  yet  unmeasured.  It  also  pleads  in- 
vasion of  States  rights  and  prohibitively 
high  costs  of  administering  national  gun 
registration.  One  city,  Toledo,  Ohio  has 
adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  hand- 
gun owners  to  obtain  permits.  As  a  direct 
result,  murders  thete  have  fallen  by  65 
percent,  and  other  major  crimes  have 
shown  similar  significant  dropoffs. 

Last  year's  act,  barring  importation  of 
cheap,    concealable-type    handguns,    is 
being   defeated   by   domestic   manufac- 
turers of  these  weapons,  or  by  importa- 
tion of  foreign-made  parts  for  assembly 
here.  How  then,  can  anyone  seriously  sug- 
gest leaving  it  to  the  individual  States? 
Twenty-six  of  them  have  virtually  no 
restrictions  on  sale  or  ownership  of  fire- 
arms. Pew  jurisdictions  show  signs  of 
acting  to  prevent  the  ongoing  slaughter. 
Such  weapons  from  abroad  were  flood- 
ing our  domestic  market;   1.15  million 
foreign  handgiins  entered  our  country 
in  1968,  about  half  from  West  Germany. 
All  were  easily  available  to  criminals, 
juveniles,  and  the  mentally  unbalanced 
from  discount  stores  or  through  local 
"grapevines."  The  law  passed  last  year 
allows  Importation  of  foreign  weapons 
parts  so  long  as  the  frame  of  the  pistol 
is  fabricated  here.  Restrictions  do  not 
apply     to    domestically     manufactured 
handguns.   So   we   are   back  where  we 
started,   except   that  the   gtm   lobby  is 
attacking  even  the  thin  seive  of  defense 
this  law  presently  provides. 

We  could  and  should  forbid  importa- 
tion of  parts  for  guns  which  are  already 
banned  from  importation  as  a  complete 
unit.  But  we  will  not,  even  though  it  is 
right. 

We  could  and  should  control  domestic 
manufacture  of  these  murder  weapons 
by  applying  the  same  standards  of  size, 
barrel  length,  quality,  and  safety  specifi- 
cations that  now  comprise  Import  re- 
strictions on  pistols  made  here.  But  we 
will  not,  even  though  it  is  right. 

We  could  and  should  ban  them  as  un- 
safe products  by  applying  simlUar  stand- 
ards under  FTC  legislation,  which  regu- 
lates quality  of  other  domestic  goods. 
But  we  will  not.  even  though  it  is  right. 
We  could  and  should  register  and  re- 
quire a  permit  for  every  weapon  in  the 
Nation,  from  the  smallest  caliber  rifles 
and  pistols  to  the  heaviest  weapons  avail- 
able and  sold.  But  we  will  not,  even 
though  it  Is  right. 

As  we  meet  here  today,  every  drug 
addict,  hardened  criminal,  juvenile  de- 
linquent, militant,  limatic,  and  assassin 
is  free  to  acquire  long  weapons,  ammu- 
nition, cheap  domesitc  handguns  and 
other  armaments.  Daily  the  slaughter 
continues  of  innocent  small  business 
people,  pedestrians,  bystanders,  and 
other  innocents. 

All  the  while,  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation piously  proclaims  that  Americans 
have  an  Inalienable  right  to  blow  one 
another's  heads  off  In  the  name  of  con- 
stitutionality. A  President,  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  a  great  civil  rights  leader  lie  in  their 
graves  along  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  innocent  victims  of  our  beknlghted 
gun  laws.  Still  the  gun  lobby  raves  on 


about  the  right  to  self-defense  In  terms 
of  freely  purchased  weapons.  If  moon 
men  invade  us,  we  should  all  be  able  to 
take  pot  shots  at  them  from  our  hedges 
and  dormer  windows.  Marvelous. 

Such  arguments  are  as  bereft  of  sense 
as  a  herring  is  bare  of  fur.  All  have  been 
struck  down  and  proven  false  again  and 
again.  Yet  like  some  mastodon  or  dino- 
saur of  long  ago,  the  gun  crowd  bleats 
louder  and  rumbles  on— braying  its  spe- 
cious arguments  to  all  who  would  hear. 
Now  they  have  been  joined  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  rattles  on  of  States 
rights  and  difficulty  and  expense  of  ad- 
ministration. Other  countries  have  been 
able  to  withstand  the  expense  and  ad- 
minister the  programs.  We  cannot? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  it  take  for  us  to 
act  rationally  and  end  this  monstrous 
evil?  No  one  is  safe.  No  street  will  be 
secure  until  weapons  are  prevented  from 
reaching  those  who  prowl  them.  In  the 
meantime,  the  slaughter  goes  on— and 
on — and  on — and  on.  Who  will  be  nexV 


SHORTCHANGING  ELDERLY  AMERI- 
CANS, OUR  NATIONAL  SHAME— 
PODELL  CALLS  FOR  EXPANDING 
MEDICARE  TO  COVER  ALL  RE- 
LATED BENEFITS  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
goes  to  the  moon,  wages  futile  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  pours  billions  into  mili- 
tary spending  programs.  Yet  the  every- 
day needs  of  almost  20  million  older 
Americans  are  not  being  met.  Govern- 
ment is  turning  away  from  its  partially 
realized  goal  of  assuring  that  these  fel- 
low citizens  are  accorded  their  fair  share 
of  America's  substance  and  prosperity. 
I  am  heartily  disgusted  with  those  who 
pay  lipservice  to  the  needs  of  these  peo- 
ple, while  turning  around  the  next  mo- 
ment and  ignoring  their  pledges.  We 
have  created  medicare  and  allowed  it  to 
be  abused  by  some  segments  of  the  pro- 
fessions. We  have  promised  our  elderly 
an  end  to  subsistence  living,  and  have 
failed  to  keep  that  sworn  word.  We  have 
assured  them  social  security  benefits 
would  reflect  financial  reaUties  of  the 
marketplace.  In  this  too  we  have  fallen 
far  short. 

Other  nations  have  caught  up  with 
and  passed  America  in  areas  of  neces- 
sary benefits  provided  to  the  elderly. 
These  include  everything  from  housing 
and  social  services  to  medical  services, 
drugs,  and  dental  care.  In  the  name  of 
one  excuse  or  another,  we  are  standing 
by  as  a  nation  while  those  citizens  quietly 
go  on  doing  without.  So  they  live  with 
a  little  extra  pain  than  most,  a  little 
worse  diet  than  most,  and  much  less  se- 
curity than  most.  Such  is  the  national 
disgrace  of  the  United  States.  If  we  exist 
as  a  nation  for  10,000  years,  this  blot 
upon  our  escutcheon  will  remain. 

For  several  years.  Congress  has  had 
placed  before  it  a  measure  to  provide 
free  outpatient  drugs  to  all  the  elderly 
under  medicare.  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  and 
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it  languishes  as  medicare  did  for  so  many 
years  before  final  enactment.  Is  there  any 
excuse,  except  that  major  drug  com- 
panies oppose  it?  It  is  a  fact  that  al- 
though older  people  constitute  10  percent 
of  our  population,  that  pay  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  all  national  costs  for 
prescription  drugs.  Not  only,  therefore, 
should  we  make  this  concept  a  legal  re- 
ality, but  should  add  to  it  several  other 
natural  adjuncts  flowing  from  the  orig- 
inal medicare  concept.  I  am  introducing 
a  group  of  these  measures  today,  each 
aimed  at  fleshing  out  the  framework  of 
medicare.  By  their  passage,  we  would 
make  available  to  our  elderly  a  full  range 
of  medical  benefits,  treatments,  and  med- 
ically beneficial  devices  to  vastly  enhance 
the  quality  of  their  lives. 

The  first  bill  in  this  new  packet  of 
legislation  would  provide  one  routine 
annual  physical  checkup  for  persons  in- 
sured under  medicare's  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  program. 

Such  a  checkup  would  include  physi- 
cian's services,  diagnostic  X-ray,  labora- 
tory, and  other  diagnostic  tests  involved 
in  complete  physical  checkups. 

Next  is  a  measure  eliminating  a  re- 
quirement that  an  insured  person  must 
first  have  been  admitted  to  a  hospital 
to  qualify  for  extended  medical  care 
services  under  medicare.  It  also  expands 
posthospital  extended  care  services  un- 
der medicare  to  include  therapeutic  as 
well  as  nursing  care. 

A  further  measure  amends  that  sec- 
tion of  medicare  dealing  with  home 
health  services.  Under  it,  transportation 
would  be  provided  to  a  place  where 
health  services  are  given  to  those  eligible 
for  benefits  under  home  health  services. 
This  is  a  case  where  health  services  can- 
not be  provided  at  the  particular  home 
of  a  recipient. 

Still  another  essential  measuie  would 
affect  the  limit  on  posthospital  extended 
care  services,  now  limited  to  100  days 
for  any  spell  of  iUness  under  the  medi- 
care program.  This  bill  i-emoves  the  100- 
day  limit,  so  benefits  would  apply  for 
any  length  of  posthospital  extended 
care. 

My  final  measure  would  amend  title 
XVTTI  of  the  Social  Security  Act — medi- 
care; part  B.  It  would  include  dental 
care,  eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and 
hearing  aids  among  benefits  provided  by 
the  medicare  insurance  program.  Our 
Social  Secmlty  Administration  has  al- 
ready estimated  that  a  program  for  this 
bill  would  cost  $500  million  annually  for 
dental  care.  $150  million  for  eye  care,  and 
$100  million  for  hearing  care — a  total  of 
$750  million. 

Cost  to  those  electing  part  B  coverage 
would  be  an  increase  from  $4  monthly 
to  $6  monthly.  There  would  be  an  equiv- 
alent increase  in  the  Federal  share  for 
such  benefits  if  the  existing  formula  was 
utilized.  Under  this  measure,  the  finan- 
cial formula  would  be  changed  so  that 
Government,  not  the  beneficiary,  would 
bear  the  load  of  any  added  costs.  Present 
sharing  of  costs  on  a  50-50  basis  would 
be  changed  to  a  one-third/two-thirds 
shaiing  by  this  bill. 

Here,  then,  is  a  package  of  basic  legis- 
lation which  would  combine  to  extend 
the  umbrella  of  medicare  out  to  its  full- 


est extent  to  cover  our  elderly.  Such  com- 
plete ranges  of  service  are  available  in 
numbers  of  countries,  including  many 
in  Ehirope.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  Bis- 
marck's Germany  in  1870  offered  most 
of  these  services  to  the  elderly  of  that 
time. 

None  of  these  measures  is  questionable 
from  a  merit  standpoint.  None  threaten 
exorbitant  demands  upon  any  segment 
of  society.  Each  would  provide  a  fair 
minimum,  which  our  older  citizens  surely 
have  a  right  to  ask  for.  None  inhibits 
the  physician,  hospital,  or  prescribing 
pharmacist  in  the  least.  None  threatens 
already  massive  profits  already  being  en- 
joyed on  all  levels  of  the  medical  and 
related  professions.  Each  would  lessen 
apprehension,  suffering,  and  pain.  Each 
would  be  a  potent  reaffirmation  of  the 
promise  of  American  life.  We  can  do  no 
less. 

Daily  the  plight  of  20  million  senior 
citizens  worsens.  Pain  goes  unalleviated, 
fears  remain  unallayed.  minimal  se- 
curity is  jeopardized,  and  quality  of  their 
lives  constantly  lowers.  We  can  change 
all  of  this  by  living  up  to  promises  al- 
ready made.  These  bills  are  vehicles  for 
such  change. 


anarchistic  behavior  of  a  few.  Some  will 
be  facing  the  challenge  of  the  imiversity 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  enough  of  an 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  groups  such 
as  those  mentioned  above  that  we  will  be 
assured  that  our  young  people  will  direct 
their  energies  into  constructive  rather 
than  destructive  channels. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  do  not 
challenge  the  right  of  individuals,  in  any 
institution,  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
the  society  in  which  we  live.  This  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  all  wish  to  move. 
I  would,  however,  deny  to  anyone  the 
right  to  destroy  that  which  he  dislikes, 
and  that  is  my  objection  to  organizations 
such  as  the  SDS. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  A 
DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  made  my  remarks  some  time  ago  on  the 
radical  Students  for  a  Democratic  Soci- 
ety I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
requesting  copies  of  the  Record  contain- 
ing my  comments  and  asking  for  further 
information  on  this  subversive  organiza- 
tion. Almost  daily  today  we  read  of  vari- 
ous industries  which  have  become  aware 
of  this  group's  efforts  to  infiltrate  their 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up 
trouble.  Trade  publications  have  pub- 
lished the  "Work-In  Organizer's  Man- 
ual" in  full  as  an  effort  toward  keeping 
their  members  informed  of  the  dangers 
presented  by  the  SDS  and  its  aims. 

One  of  the  best,  and  most  well-docu- 
mented, histories  of  this  group  which  I 
have  come  across  in  my  reading  on  this 
subject  is  the  booklet,  "Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society."  published  by  the 
Church  League  of  America.  In  a  readable 
and  comprehensive,  yet  relatively  short 
volume  this  organization  has  presented  a 
picture  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  SDS  from  its  patently  socialistic 
origins.  The  Church  League  has  pub- 
lished other  documentary-type  materi- 
als which  relate  to  groups  which  threaten 
to  destroy  the  institutions  of  our  soci- 
ety. These  include  "The  Black  Panthers" 
and  "By  Our  Enemies  You  Will  Know 
Us" — an  expose  of  student  revolutionary 
plans. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Church  League, 
of  422  North  P»rospect  Street,  Wheaton, 
111.  60187,  will  make  this  material  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress  on  request. 
It  will  not  be  too  long  before  students 
begin  to  return  to  their  campuses  and 
again  face  the  possibility  that  the  doors 
will  be  closed  due  to  the  irrational  and 


AID  TO  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED 
AREAS 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  Congress  must  debate  the  level  of 
funding  for  education  assistance  to  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  For  19  years.  Pub- 
lic Law  874  has  authorized  funds  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
school  districts  on  which  nearby  Federal 
insUllations  have  placed  a  burden. 

These  payments  have  always  gone  to 
school  districts  with  no  strings  attached 
and  this  aspect  of  the  program  has  con- 
tributed mightily  to  its  popularity  over 
the  years.  Until  fiscal  year  1969,  the  au- 
thorization was  never  less  than  98  per- 
cent funded  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

But  popularity  aside,  the  concept  of 
Federal  payments  to  school  districts  in 
impacted  areas  is  sound  on  its  merits. 
Military  installations  with  substantial 
numbers  of  young  families  living  on  base 
are  clearly  a  heavy  burden  on  local 
schools.  In  some  cases  the  rapid  buildup 
of  Federal  activity  has  outpaced  the  ca- 
pacity of  local  authorities  to  respond 
with  adequate  education  facilities.  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  for  19  years,  has  been  an 
appropriate  response  to  this  challenge. 

COMMrrMENT    VERStTS    PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  this  body  consid- 
ers appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  lelated  agencies.  Over  the 
years,  the  Congress  has  made  commit- 
ments to  all  the  people  through  the  en- 
actment of  authorizations  for  various 
education  programs.  Today,  we  shall  see 
to  what  extent  we  are  able  to  live  up  to 
those  commitments  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
As  I  review  this  appropriations  legisla- 
tion. I  apprehend  that  we  shall  fall 
somewhat  short  of  our  promises. 

This  legislation  fully  funds  category 
A  of  Public  Law  874.  Thus,  it  provides 
the  full  cost  of  educating  those  children 
whose  parents  both  live  and  work  on 
Federal  installations.  Payments  under 
this  provision  are  part  of  permanent 
law. 

But  this  bill  provides  nothing  under 
category  B.  Thus,  school  districts  with 
children  whose  parents  either  live  or 
work  on  Federal  installations  will  receive 
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no  relief  during  fiscal  year  1970.  If  the 
legislation  as  it  now  stands  becomes  law, 
school  districts  in  my  State  of  Kansas, 
for  example,  will  lose  nearly  $8  million 
of  their  1970  entitlement  under  existing 
law. 

School  districts  in  California  will  lose 
over  $75  million,  those  in  New  York  will 
lose  over  $16  million,  and  those  in  Ala- 
bama will  lose  nearly  $10  million.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  be  clear:  local  authorities  will  be 
forced  to  substantially  increase  property 
taxes  in  the  face  of  congressional  un- 
willingness to  meet  an  historic  com- 
mitment. 

IMPERFECT    AtTTHORIZATION    LEADS    TO    DILUTION 
OF    A    MCRirORIOUS    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
Public  Law  874  is  without  faults.  Over 
the  years,  this  legislation  has  been  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  school 
districts  are  entitled  to  payments  that 
cannpt  be  justified  under  the  original 
_  concept  of  the  act.  Indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  presence  of  a  Federal  in- 
stallation actually  increases  the  tax 
base  for  a  community  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  In  further  instances. 
Federal  installations  have  attracted 
families  with  income  and  taxpaying 
ability  substantially  above  the  commu- 
nity average. 

The  legislation  has  been  expanded  to 
include  payments  to  schools  with  chil- 
dren from  public  housing  developments. 
The  net  effect  has  been  to  extend  the 
authorization  to  an  entitlement  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  in  excess  of  $650  million. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gress are  unwilling  to  commit  such  large 
sums  to  this  single  education  program 
in  this  year  of  record  spending  and 
inflation 

Mr.  Soeaker,  in  view  of  the  fiscal 
realities  this  year,  I  urge  a  comprcwnise 
in  the  funding  of  Public  Law  874.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  would  fund 
the  program — both  category  A  and  cate- 
gory B — to  the  fiscal  year  1969  level.  This 
would  mean  that  Kansas,  for  example, 
should  receive  about  $8  5  million,  Cali- 
fornia should  receive  about  $78  million, 
and  Alabama  should  receive  about  $9.5 
million.  '' 

Regardless  of  whether  this  compromise 
succeeds,  the  Congress  should  soon  begin 
a  thorough  review  of  all  authorizations 
under  Public  Law  874.  Those  students 
from  families  actually  contributing  to 
an  increased  tax  base  should  not  be 
eligible  for  assistance  in  future  years. 
Those  communities  with  Federal  instal- 
lations that  contribute  substantially  to 
increased  revenues  at  the  local  level 
should  not  receive  additional  windfalls 
from  the  Federal  Government  under 
legislation  specifically  designed  to  assist 
school  districts  adversely  affected  by  the 
Federal  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  a  compromise 
to  fund  Public  Law  874  at  the  1969  level. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  undertake  ra- 
tional reform  of  the  basic  legislation  in 
the  near  future,  to  avoid  destinictive  dilu- 
tion of  the  program.  Only  through  such 
reform  can  we  protect  those  districts 
which,  on  the  merits,  deserve  substantial 
Federal  payments  under  Public  Law  874. 


JOBS  FOR  WELFARE  CLIENTS  SEEN 
AS  ALTERNATIVE  TO  GUARAN- 
TEED INCOME 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wel- 
fare system  devised  way  back  in  the 
1930's,  and  patched  up  ineffectively 
ever  since,  is  a  failure  for  evei-yone  con- 
cerned— the  recipient,  the  administra- 
tors, the  taxpwiyers,  and  society. 

Many  suggestions  for  change  have 
been  proposed  and  considered — negative 
income  tax,  family  maintenance,  guar- 
anteed annual  wage,  insured  income, 
and  a  dozen  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  change  in  our  "welfare  sys- 
tem" are  promoting  only  new  labels  for 
old  ineffective  methods. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  given  this  matter  of  welfare  con- 
siderable study. 

Mr.  Karl  T.  Schlotterbeck,  director, 
manpower  programs  for  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  written  an 
article  which  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

Guaranteed  full  employment  or  guar- 
anteed job  opportunity  are  concepts 
which  deserve  more  consideration.  Our 
efforts  to  reform  and  improve  the  wel- 
fare system  require  sharper  distinctions. 
The  able  must  be  more  clearly  separated 
from  the  unable.  There  must  be  clearer 
penalties  for  remairUng  on  welfare; 
there  must  be  better  incentives  for  get- 
ting off  welfare.  The  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  as  much  consideration  as  the 
tax  user. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  of  Mr. 
Schlotterbeck  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  urge  that  this  concept  be  con- 
sidered among  the  many  others: 
Jobs  for  Welfare  Cuents  SEE>f  as  Alterna- 
tive TO  Guaranteed  Income 
(By   Karl   T.   Schiotterbeck,   director,   man- 
power programs.  National  Chamber) 
The   Idea   that   all    Americans   should    be 
guaranteed  a  regular  Income,  whether  or  not 
they  are  able  or  even  willing  to  work,  will 
soon  be  up  for  decisive  action. 

Advocates,  gathering  in  strong  legislative 
battle  formation.  Include  such  high  officials 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  as  Robert  H. 
Pinch,  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfaro.  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  assistant 
to  the  President  for  urban  affairs. 

Guaranteed  income  legislation  is  pending 
in  Congress,  and  President  Nixon  Is  expected 
to  submit  his  own  plans  on  the  subject  soon. 
A  President's  Commission  on  Income  Main- 
tenance Programs,  appointed  by  Preeldent 
Johnson  to  make  a  thorough  study.  Is  plan- 
ning to  issue  it.  report  this  fall.  Chairman 
Ben  W.  Helneman  Is  committed  in  advance 
to  the  income  guarantee. 

The  businessman  or  anyone  else  who 
doesn't  bother  to  learn  what  Is  Involved 
here,  and  laake  his  opinion  heard  where  It 
counts,  may  soon  oome  to  realize  that  one 
of  the  proudest  traits  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  suddenly  vanished  while  his  back 
was  turned;  that  self-reliance,  which  built 
this  nation,  has  been  reduced  from  an  ideal 
to  an  option. 

To  encourage  idleness,  waste  potential 
manpower,  Increase  consumer  demand  of 
able-bodied  adults  who  produce  nothing,  or 
risk  more  federal  deficit  spending  under 
present  inflationary  conditions — all  of  which 


a  guaranteed  Income  program  would  do — 
would  be  to  "sweeten"  welfare  at  the  ex- 
I>ense  of  those  being  hurt  by  inflation.  Many 
persons,  living  on  once-adequate  flxed  In- 
comes, are  now  being  dragged  down  toward 
p>overty  by  the  declining  value  of  the  dollar. 
Their  rights  need  some  attention. 

To  contend  that  Inflation  is  only  a  tem- 
porary evil,  and  that  a  guaranteed  income 
would  be  a  permanent  virtue,  is  to  presume 
that  our  economy  can  grow  sufficiently  to 
afford  these  and  all  other  costs  of  govern- 
ment without  strain. 

The  guaranteed  income  would  become  i 
pressure  to  raise  minimum  wages.  If  an 
able-bodied  adult  and  family  is  to  have  .i 
higher  Income,  guaranteed,  the  minimum 
wage  might  have  to  be  raised  to  induce  him 
to  work.  And  experience  shows  that  when 
wages  rise  at  the  bottom,  workers  at  each 
succeeding  level  of  skills  up  the  line  will 
insist  on  maintaining  their  pay  differen- 
tials, 'bus  intensifying  the  wage-price  splra] 

Taking  the  inflation  problem  as  It  stands 
right  now,  we  see: 

(1)  Widespread  shortages  of  skilled  work- 
ers. 

(2)  Pay  rates  rising  faster  than  produc- 
tivity, which  Inexorably  brings  on  still  higher 
production  costs  and  higher  prices. 

(3)  A  growth  of  welfare  costs  at  all  levels 
of  government  as  the  unskilled  and  other 
disadvantaged  persons  become  more  costly 
to  maintain,  and  Impatient  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  general  affluence. 

(4)  An  Incipient  revolt  of  taxpayers 
against  needed  tax  increases— and  even  pres- 
ent taxes. 

As  the  Administration  endeavors  to  hold 
the  line  on  government  spending  to  reduce 
inflationary  pressures,  some  states  and 
cities — burdened  with  a  continuing  growtli 
in  the  welfare  caseload  and  costs — look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  more  help. 

The  natural  tendency  is  to  ask:  Why  not 
put  to  work  many  of  those  on  welfare?  This 
would  make  it  easier  to  hold  down  govern- 
ment expenditures.  It  would  give  encourage- 
ment to  oppressed  taxpayers.  It  would  help 
many  employers  desperately  in  need  of  more 
workers. 

MISINFORMATION    ABOUT    WELFARE 

Many  heads  of  dependent  families  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  get  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  After  all,  personal  dignity  and 
self-respect  cannot  be  purchased  with  a  re- 
lief check.  They  can  only  be  earned. 

This  solution,  however,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  "hand-out"  artists  who  argue  that  there 
Is  very  little  work  potential  among  welfare 
recipients. 

About  a  year  ago,  one  federal  spokesman 
said  that  95%  of  those  on  welfare,  or  eight 
million  persons,  were  aged,  disabled  or  chil- 
dren, and  thus  unable  to  work.  The  remain- 
der, he  said,  were  mostly  mothers  needed 
at  home.  He  estimated  that  only  about  50,000 
of  the  8.4  million  on  welfare  were  employable 
unemployed  males. 

That  would  be  a  most  discouraging  pros- 
pect if  it  were  true.  But  it  Isn't. 

Not  only  Is  our  welfare  system  clouded  by 
misinformation:  not  only  is  it  perpetuating 
human  apathy,  hopelessness  and  Idleness 
among  able-bodied  adults,  but  it  Is  also  badly 
In  need  of  administrative  reform.  Procedures 
for  getting  monthly  income  to  those  In  real 
need  are  cumbersome,  costly  and  demeaning. 
There  are  numerous  complaints  about  the 
indignities  of  the  welfare  "needs  test." 

Against  these  criticisms,  the  virtures  of 
some  form  of  a  guaranteed  Income  are  pro- 
clalnied.  Types  most  often  mentioned  are  the 
so-called  Negative  Income  Tax  and  the  Fam- 
ily Security  Plan. 

Essentially,  these  propose  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  pay  money  directly  to  those  with 
incomes  below  certain  income  levels.  A  modi- 
fled  work  incentive  would  be  built  In  as  an 
Inducement  to  the  able-bodied.  The  NIT  Idea 
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,  being  tested  now  on  a  small  scale  with  to  replace  the  present  -eeds  -st^'  with^  ...^enTl^r^n^mef  ^d  In^e'Ji^e^riV^ 

money  from  the  federal  poverty  program.  ^''"P^'^,*?^,i°'rtTini«?ratl^  coste  3.     Guaranteed       Income       arrangements 

Right  now,  before  there  Is  a  new  natlona^  '^^^l^fu  hpIh^  «led  now  on  ^^^^  should  be  rejected.  At  best  they  tend  to  pre- 

com^tment  to  any  plan  for  dealing  with  TTiis  ^  being  tried  ^^^'^^''^^  cW^^Uy  serve  the  status  quo  rather  than  to  improve 

the  related  problems  of  manpower  and  wel-  ^.^'^^^  J°   ""f '^*t^nte    the  programs  for  conditions  for  the  needy. 

fare,  and  before  we  take  further  risks  with  concern  for  ^hese  people    \"^  P;°^^jj^i„yg  ^  will  be  up  to  business  to  take  an  active 
our   economic   well-being,   the   businessman  aged^  «"^^,pd1olntTvbv  the  federal    state  part  In  rehabilitation  programs.   An  appro- 
and   other  taxpayers   should   be  demanding  ^°  *^  ^^"^^^J"^""/.  ^^  '^^  '^''"^''  '  ^ate  slogan  of  the  National  Chamber  re- 
answers  to  basic  questions.  ^"1     annra^L^he     manpower     potential  f erring  to  the  welfare  mother  caring  for  de- 
What  18  "welfare"?  ^„„t?,^Jf  million  TecXlng  aid  for  de-  pendent  children  is,  "//  you  won't  hire  her. 
Why  are  they  on  welfare?  ^"""j^^  »    tnnr.n    w^nee^  mo^^^  don't  complain  about  supporting  her." 
Where  Is  the  welfare  growth  occurring?  pendent  children,  we  need  more  lacts.  Business    of  course,  is  not  alone  In  this 
How  do  they  qualify?  who  gets  afdc  help?  responsibility.  Other  segments  of  the  corn- 
How    substantial    is    the    manpower    po-  ^^    updating    the    figures    from    an    HEW  niunity— education,  churches,  labor  and  gov- 
tentlal?  sample  survey  made  In  1967,  we  can  reason-  ernment  at  all  levels  should  share  in  the 
WHAT  IS  WELFARE?  g,jjy  estimate  that:  endeavor. 
This  term  usually  refers  to  the  five  federal-  There    were     approximately     15     million  secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shuitz  nas 
state  nroerams  of  public  relief— Old-Age  As-  families  with  4.6  children  on  AFDC  In  De-  g^id   that   "manpower    lUalning]    Programs 
s  stance  (OAA)  for  people  65  and  older.  Aid  member,  1968.  can  increase  the  supply  of  useful  labor  a^d 
to  the  Blind  (AB)    Aid  to  Families  with  De-  j^^re  than  one  million  of  these  families  thereby  increase  the  ability  of  the  economy 
nendent   Children    (AFDC),   Aid   to  Perma-  jj^^  ^^   the   130   cities   with  populations  of  to  match  the  output  and  demand     Clearly, 
nentlv  and  Totally  Disabled    (APTD).  and  loo, 000  or  more.  occupational    rehabilitation.   In    place   oi    a 
Medicaid    The  first  three  were  In  the  1935  Almost  800,000  families  are  white;    more  guaranteed  income.  Is  the  proper  way  to  re- 
Soclal  Security  Act.  The  fourth  was  added  In  ^qqqqq  ^re  nonwhlte.  ileve  both  the  welfare  and  inflation  Pi^blems 
fgsoand^he  last  in  1965.                                ^,  About   1.1    million   famllles-73%    of   the  at  the  same  tlme-and  glj*  these  people  a 

The  purpose  Is  to  aid  people  who  are  destl-  total— are  headed  by  the  mother.  helping  hand  to  rUe  up  out  of  poverty, 

tute  and  in  want.  In  the  first  four,  need  is  xyplcallv,    but    perhaps    surprisingly    to  ^^__^_^^_ 

met  in  part  or  In  full  by  cash  payments.  In  persons,  the  AFDC  family  is  not  large.  ^T.„,rTi-Trc    amt^  roTJ 

^e  fifth  medical  care  Is  paid  for.  ^fty  per  cent,  or  750,000  of  the  families  had  LIBRARY  SERVaCES  AND  CON- 

All  so'  states  have  the  first  four  of  these  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  or  two  children  to  sup-  STRUCTION  ACT 

programs.  Medicaid  pays  for  needed  medical  Another  450,000  families  had  only  three  ^^^                                     . 

and  hospital  care  for  those  on  the  other  wel-  ^  j        dependent  children.  « Mr.  HOLIFIEU)  asKed  ana  ^as  M%  eii 

fare  pSams.  Bv  law,  every  state  must  have  °' l°,^^,Z.u^i  part  of  the  caseload  growth  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

a  MedK^ld  program  by  1970,  and  most  do  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  j^^g  ^f  j^b  income  by  the  head  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 

now  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time,  many  fam-  iraneous  matter.) 

wHT  ARE  THEY  ON  WELFARE?  jj,gg  jj^Qp  off  the  AFDC  rolls  as  the  family  j^j.   hOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 

The    aged,    the    blind,    and    the    disabled  heads  get  Jobs.  ^q    commend    the    Appropriations    Com- 

slmplyh^ve  insufficient  income  for  a  minimal  About  one  million  of  these  fam  lies  we^  ^^^    reporting    out    a    figure    of 

living  and,  by  and  large,  have  no  potential  for  receiving   near   the   endof    1967    lew   than  mllUon   for  funding   of  titles  I. 

earnlne   through   employment.   Families   re-  52OO    monthly    from    AFDC— less    than    the  540'U»   ^1'""'           Library  Services  and 

ceuine  ATOC  also  have  Inadequate  Income  ^ionthly  pay  at  the  $1.60  minimum  wage.  Ill,  and  J^  of  the  Library  t^nac^s 

^nd   hence   are  in  need.  While  many  of  the  j„  sunGnary,  the  adults  in  the  families  Construction  Act.  While  this  fmouni  is 

fS^llfhe^s  are  potential  workers,  Immedl-  .J^^^t^^a  for  dependent  children  repre-  still  short  of  the  program  level  for  fiscal 

Ite  health  problems  or  presence  of   young  ^^^^  ^  substantial  manpower  potential.  They  year  1969— $49,894  mllllon-lt  IS  gratlfy- 

chlldren    (in    families    headed   by    women)  ^^^  highly  concentrated  In  our  larger  cities,  jj^g  ^j.^^^  the  committee  has  acted  to  ap- 

may  prevent  their  holding  a  Job  and  earning  ,J^^^J.  mcome  needs  are  not  extraordinarily  pj-Qprlate  nearly  the  same  level  as  last 

a  living.                                                            ,  large.  A  number  of  them  have  had  Job  ex-  j  ^^  hopeful  that  when  this  bill 
The   dependent    child   program   accounts     perience.  including  those  mothers  who  are     ^    considered  in  the  other  body,  the  full 
Z.'^T^'^h^^nnrf^^.:^  '^^  -0.1^c^     e^r.n1hr^^or  ^oTT^'^^^r^i^T-     amount^om  the  previous  fiscal  year  can 

Suf  rnd"^c^urn)"Trdo°ihrer;r  --  -^-"-  -  ^^  "^^-"^  "'  ^"^  °''''-  "^i^ltre  Of  $40,709  mUUon  Is  the 

Ihrr^  SIX  m™     '  'Tn  the  light  of  these  and  other  facts,  there  same  as  that  recommended  by   he  John- 

The  figures  in  millions  of  persons  are:  should  be  a  new  direction  for  Aid  to  Families  son     administration.     More     slgnincani 

v,;mbcrs  of  recipients  in  December  ^-ith  Dependent  Children.  But  these  data  are  however  is  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 

Numbers  0/  recipienis  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^   ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^y  ^.^^  ^^  reported  out  a  figxire  which 

2  3  2  0  should  be  made  in  each  of  the  130  larger  ^^          ^   million   above   the   amount   re- 

°t     1  .1  cities  to  determine  the  manpower  potential  ^^  ,^    ^j^g  ^Ixon  administration  for 

il^- ::::::::    '.4  :»  of  adults  on  afdc.  Then  this  potential  could  ^;^f/^j^fyjg"ram.  The  lesson  should  be 

Xfdc  ■"'"""'------ 3-1  ^^  be  developed.  clear  to  all.  In  California  particularly, 

"co.t5  Of  benefit  payments  "ow  can  we  develop  makpowek  potential?  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  requested  by   the 

^                         Unbillions)        -n^^  P''""^  °'>^*"*!^,^'^T,^„^.?'hT:  Nixon  administration  would  have  meant 

OAA - --  *i-6  ^^l  Z^[,Tt:^:^Ts^^r^^'l^Te^  the  end  of  many  valuable  State  library 

^--:::::::::::::::::::::::   .3     >  Xc^.^^rf'^ne^en  f'a^rfiv^  au^  "S^^need  for  education  is  one  of  the 

AFDC -    1°       3.  3  ^^^^^^°°'j^'  ^j  ^^^„g  be  provided  while  In  most  fundamental  needs  of  this  centur>^ 

Note   These  data  do  not  Include  admlnls-  training  Quite  poeslbly,  many  of  those  with  Qur  recent  achievements  in  space  would 

tratlve' costs,   which   In   some   Jurisdictions  prjor  work  records  will  need  some  addltlobal  ^ot  have  been  possible  if  our  schools  and 

wUl  add  another  30 Tc  skill  training  to  qualify  for  Jobs  that  will  ^g^ching  resources  had  fallen  short  of 

HOW  TO  qualitt  FOR  WELFARE  pay  ehough  to  help  them  off  welfare.  ^^^  excellence  we  must  have  to  maintain 

A  nerson   (or  family)    In  one  or  another  Child-care  facilities  J^y  Jf  ^;^^,^, '^  ^J  our  position  of  world  leadership  in  many 

ol^'thf^ur  ciVori^aged,  blind,  disabled^  -JJf  fJ/.^-g.^  YJ^^JfieSt^^y^d'^fthl^^  areas.  The  public  library-  stands  as  one  of 

or  with  dependent  children-can  qua  fy  by  ^^^^ ^"'^^i?^*  Ire  suteSal   contributing  our  greatest  educational  resources. 

proving  to  be  in  need.  This  is  the  "needs  ^^^°^«j^i^[^  S  on  relief.   Family  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  pres- 

test."  They  must  show  that  their  available  ^^  °^j^^*a1lon  and  devices  should  be  ent  administration  would  seek   to  cur- 

income  and  other  resources  are  m^^^^^  ?:^lf  available  to  adults  on  AFDC.  tail   the   many    great   services   pro-v'ided 

iTvfnr  'i-r^er^  ^    r^^t:Vrr^^-  national  chamber  polic.  by  the  Ubrary  Services  and  Con.  ruc- 

latloL  and  varying  from  state  to  state.  The  .^^^  ^^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^f  program  that  would  do  tion  Act.  Prior  to  the  1^^^^^°^.  °^   "J! 

"needs  test"  Involves  considerable  investlga-  ^  ^^      ^ut  the  manpower  potential  of  Library  Service  Act  in   1956,  o^iy  one 

tlon— case  by  case— to  verify  an  applicant  s  ^^^^  ^^  j^^jy^    ^   is  based   on  a   policy  ^alf  the  amount  needed  for  minimum 

statements       about       Income      and      other  ^^^pted  this  year  by  the  National  Chamber  service  was  provided  for  public  libraries. 

resources.  after  a  six-month  study  by  a  special  Com-  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^   g^ate  librarj'  agencies  re- 

what  is  the  manpower  potential  of  mlttee   on   Welfare    Programs    and    Income  ^^^^^^  ^^at  only  25  percent  of  the  pop- 

THOSK  ON  wELFARi  Maintenance.  The  essence  ot  this  po  icy.  ^jation  had  adequate  library  service,  with 

The  2.8  million  aged,  bUnd  and  disabled  1-  Needy  V^^^^-'^'^fJ^  1^!  'tLems^elt^s  89   percent  of   the   inadequately   served 

rtirinrrcaTirS^t^rf'^i.^e  t^:^r^r^.'.^TorTy\^%T^r      •  nving  m  mral  areas.  TI.  need  for  im. 
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proved  facilities  and  services  existed  in  »459,7ll  of  federal  funds,  to  $919,423  of  Los  half  of  8  member  libraries  In  6  counties  to 

all   areas    but   passage   of    this   act   was  Angeles   county  funds,   for   a   total   cost   of  acquire   and   provide   educational    films  'for 

most  directly  concerned  with  rural  areas.  »1379,134  for  39,ooo  square  feet  of  space.  entire  area. 

The  need  in  urban  areas  received  rec-  Besides  the  n  grants  to  Los  Angeles  County  49-99  Cooperative  Library  System  (see  list 

ognition  with  the  Ubrary  Services  and  ,  l*'o5i'I""?f'''  *^"*  ^"^*  ^^^  ^  °*^^'  '*'*"  °'  members)  for  reference  materials  to  serve 

Construction    Act.    signed    into    law    on  "»•  ^SCA  11  grants  for  public  library  con-  entire  area:  5  counties. 

February    11     1964    brPresident  J^hn  f  "*=**5'*  *°  °^^"  independent  public  Ubrar-  Long  Beach  Public  Library,  for  Intensified 

Ln    At  that  time    he  ste^^d  in  n..rt  \?    u^  *'i5''.',!f.  ^°''"*5'  ^^'^  ^^^'^  ™^'"'      ^«^^'<^*  ^  economically  &  socially  dlsadvant- 

son.  Ai  tnai  time,  ne  stated  m  part:  Uc    library    buildings    in:     Altadena,    Long      aged  areas  of  Long  Beach. 

The  central  fact  of  our  times  Is  this:  books  Beach,    Monrovia,    Partos    Verdes    Peninsula,  Los    Angeles    County    Public   Library    for 

and    Ideas    are    the    most    effective    weapons  Pasadena.  extended  hours  for  4  community  libraries  In 

against   Intolerance   and   Ignorance.  ^'us.  of  course,  the  grants  to  44  other  lo-  "curfew"    (disadvantaged)     areas    of    unln 

T>iAiQC«<,,v,..r,^,^»„f    f    *v,          *    jj   ^  calltles  throughout  California,  from  Siskiyou  corporated  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  1966  amendments  to  this  act  added  County  on  the  Oregon  border  to  San  Diego  Metropolitan  Library  System  (see  list  of 
to  Its  purpose  the  promotion  of  inter-  County  on  the  Mexican  border.  members)  to  establish  strengthened  library 
library  cooperation  and  provision  of  as-  ^^^'^  's  a  most  gratifying  record  of  local  services  for  the  families  of  children  enrolled 
sistance  for  specialized  State  library  initiative,  state  and  federal  asslsunce,  and  in  or  eligible  for  participation  In  the  Head- 
services  overall   accomplishments,   for   60    California  start  Program 

Over  the  past  decade,  these  acts  and  J^""^""""'"^  '"  California's  cities  and  coun-  Metropolitan  Library  System,  for  educa- 

their   amendments   have   benefitpH   nvpr  w/       •  i.                ,..  tlonal  but  not  curriculum-oriented  films  & 

B<;  Vr,iiiit;^    4                           oeneniea   over  we  wish  we  could  go  on  helping  toward  videotape  recordings  for  neoole  of  16  cltle, 

85  million   Americans   m   new   and   im-  similar  accomplishments  in  other  California  Mountaln-Valley  Llb^rrsystem  on  bih^^^^^ 

proved  libranes.  Over  27  million  books  communities.  But  it  is  coming  to  an  end.  of  7  libraries  in  5  countLs(s^Tlst)    Wes 

and  other  materials  were  purchased  un-  There  win  be  no  more  federally  assisted  pub-  tabllsh  a  film  circuit  of  16  mm    &  Super  8 

der  the  program  with  Federal,  State,  and  ""^  library  building  construction  program—  cartridge  films  for  use  throughout  the  moun- 

local  funds  during  the  first  decade  unless  congress  acts  to  restore  funds  to  the  tain  and  valley  counties 

received    considerable    mail    and    other  floor  by  July  30.  if  you  are  interested,  and  (See  list  of  m-mbers  )                *«-ancisco  Bay 

communications   urging   full   funding  of  wish  to  have  other  communities  benefit  from  North   State   Cooperative   Library   System 

the   Library   Services   and   Construction  ^e^leral    assistance    in    constructing    needed  on  behalf  of  I6  libraries  in  9-countv  area  of 

Act.  A  recent  address  by  the  California  Public  library  buildings,  you  may  wish  to  teli  27,995    square   miles,    for   establishment   of 

State    librarian.    Mrs.    Carma    R     Leigh  yo^";^ congressmen,   your   representatives    in  strong  reference  and  Information  service  for 

delivered    in    Norwalk     Calif      onJulv  ^t^To-*    ,^^?.?^*''.^*"''!^ '"  f  *^''"'^°"-  entire  area.  (See  list  of  members.) 

19.  is  worthy  Of  inclusion 'i- the  c£  f^^^T^.t'^rytToTl^^Z-ZT^^^  .o^^.:^'".?rttn^"irl;?s^^7ud.ranTv!s?a^ 

of  my  remarks.  Following  Mrs.  Leigh's  hopelessly  overcrowded,  despite  all  the  new  materiarf^strnT  weil-rounded  cuU,  a 

speech   are   some  additional   documents  buildings  recently  constructed.  enrichment  progran?  in  the  ar^rofShiei^^^^ 

which   demonstrate    the   need   for  con-  ^^    addition,    many    newly    settled    areas  Park,  with  a  black  population  in  cooperation 

tinued  funding  of  this  program,  as  well  '''^^'"^   """^   ^ast-BTOWlng   California   popula-  with  Contra  Costa  County  Library 

as  its  considerable  accomplishments  in  "°n  has  moved  have  no  library  buildings  at  Sacramento     City-County     Library,     for 

California  to  date.  I  insert  these  ma-  i  /reir  ^nn ".^n^t"  f  °'''-       .  .  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^p*"°'   ^^^^^^^  '"  Spanuh  for 

ten..  u>  .He  R.co„  a.  .h>s  p„.„.:  .^.fiyf^Z^^'S^  ^^S  Z  S.rrr;r.r  ^S^l^^J^J^^ 

REMARKS    OF    Calitornu    State    LIBRARIAN.  Los  Augeles  County  Public  Library's  regional  the      non-profit     corporation      Sacramento 

Carma  Leich.  at  Dedication  of  Los  Cer-  library  buildings.  I  know  you  will  use  and  ConcUio  ) 

Rrros    Regional    Library   of    Los    Angeles  «nJoy  it  many  years  into  the  future,  and  I  san  Luis  Obisno  Coiintv  T  )hr«rv    f^,  ^ 

T.:ZZIT  '"'^""  ^°''"^^'^'  ^^"^-  toTo  [SrsLnT "  ^^"^°-'-^  -»'  ^^  ^^'^  tab.ishrnt°of^'b°ookrbfle'-'smaTl-   Ubra"; 

JtLY   19.  1969  toaotnesame.  ^us.   and  extended  mailing  service  to  resl"- 

Dr.   Rlngwald,  Supervisor  BonelU.  County      .  „         dents  of  remote  areas  of  the  countv  Soanlsh- 

Librarlan    William   Geller.   all    other   dlstln-  Applications    Received    in   Fiscal    1969   for  speaking,  and  elderly,  who  are  unable  to  get 

gulshed  platform  guests,  and  all  of  you  as  ^^eoeral  Library  Services  and  Construc-  to  regular  library  outlets 

friends  and  owners  of  this  new  regional  II-  "°~  ^^J  ^^°^  ^ith  WThich  To  Support          san  Jose  Santa  Clara /Sunnyvale  Coooer- 

brary    facility,    the   most   distinguished    and  ??f*''^„I:P"*"''     Improvement     Programs,  ative  Library  System,  for  special  library  serv- 

important  of  all:  I  bring  greetings  from  the  '-"-''^orni.*   State   Library,    Sacramento  ices    to    reach    shut-ins    and    senior    adults 

California  State  Library,  and,  as  State  Ubrar-  Title  I — Services  throughout  the  3  cities. 

Ian.  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  other  Ubrar-      Number  of  appUcations  received 22  San  Joaquin  Valley  Library  System    for  li- 

'*1^^  '^*'"°''"'''  Number   of   applications  that  could    be  brary  service  to  physically  handicapped  and 

This  building  you  dedicate  today  with  so  funded 3  aging  throughout  6  cities  and  counties 

much  pride,  pleasure,  and   anticipation  for  Santa  Clara  Valley  Library  System  in  con- 

the  future,  is  one  of  60  such  public  library  Number  of  applications  that  could  junction    with    the    San    Jose/Santa    Clara 

buildings  in  California  which  the  State  LI-  not  be  funded 19  Sunnyvale  Library  Svstem.  for  strengthened 

brary  has  assisted  financially  with  grants  of  applications   funded  reference  and  information  services  for  5  11- 

approxlmately  one-third  of  their  cost.  These  „,     „  ^    applications   funded  j^j.^^.^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  County 

grants  have  come  from  federal  funds  under  ^r^^'^l^^^u^^^^^^''^^^^^^'^-  °"  •'^^alf  ganta  Clara  Valley  Library  System    to  es- 

the   federal   Library  Services  and   Construc-  °i  ^  member  libraries  In  3  counties  (see  list  tabllsh   special    business   and   Indu^t'ria^   h- 

tion  Act  Title  11  that  has  been  in  effect  since  °'  ^5'"**'^  and  members)  for  development  of  brary  ser^ces  In  Saml  Clara  Countv 

1964.  Reference  and  Information  Center  to  serve  all  cAn"   '  t  iJ      =>ania  i^iara  county. 

This  cooperative  local-state-federal  public  '»!!"'':  ''IT'''  eig^  lavage  cStlon^To  serylTe^l  Ta 

library  building  program  has  brought  to'^Cali-  ,„^7^f^%  ^'^^   ^''"t'"^'  T   ''^^^   °'  '^°^"'  mlmberflbrfrlL  rOrange  counTv 

fornia  $10,772,507  of  federal  funds  since  1964.  '^"^f*  libraries,  to  plan  for  a  system  of  co-  soi^^q  Countv  Llbrarv-    for  inin=.fl«H   n 

to  which  $22,964,888  of  local  funds  has  been  o^dlnated     library     services,     including     all  b^yZvicrt^^YsTd^^ntlZn-^.-^n^'^' 

added,    to   make   a    total    of   $33.737  395    for  ^^^  °^  libraries.  (Some  Title  III  funds  in-  lono  Countv          ^^'^^^l^antaged  areas  of  So- 

™faTSo^irt'eirtm7tv're':L''d"?h°"^-  "-"?'     '"     "^^-*^P*-°^-»^--y     ^-P"-  $3.1 16.365^ would   be  required   to  fun.  all 

™rt:f^n^rirnTc!^ar\'h:rp\'o\TdeT?.oSo  ,  Metropolitan  Library  System  (See  attached  fsrin^ThT^onV^ea'l^^o^Th^ir^'lfofr' li'^'- 

square  feet  of  new  public  library  space,  in  60  *-P'»B«   »«'  of  members  of  this   16-member  making  a  totafof  $5  2I5  021  operation, 

buildings.  cooperative  system  In  Los  Angeles  County  )  '"^f'nS  a  total  of  $5.2d5.021. 

Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library  has  re-  '^°  ''^^^'^P  ""^"y  ««"'<=«  t°  the  economic  der  ™'?e°T*  iTthlTn^^  ^''ll  *l''f*f J^^^i 

celved  11  of  those  grants-  community  of  all  16  cities.  ''®'  "".^  ^:  '^  ^^^  ^O^c    cutback  In  LSCA  I 

grauis.  appropriations     prevails.     In     Fiscal     Year 

Prom  Federal  LSCA  II  funds $2,221,061  *'^'*"""0''s    that    could    not    be    funded  1969-70. 

Prom  Los  Angeles  County  funds       4  858  929  ^^^  ^^^  Cooperative  System,  on  behalf  of  multilibrary    systems 

'■ '■ r^rn'"^'"  i"'?.'''*^  'n  2  counties   (see  list),  Berkeley-Oakland  Service  System:   Berke- 

Total 7.079,990  ]°^  demonstration  of  bookmobile  service  to  ley  Public  Library.  Oakland  Public  Library. 

This  LOS  Cerrltos  Regional  Library  building  Tad  Sd^aTo  sUffT^Jdmars'ysfe'r  Lom^  ?°lf,  Cooperative  Library  System: 
represents  the  largest  Of  the  federal  grants  wide  services  ^°  ^'^^  " '^''»'''»'«  system-  Lompoc  Public  Library.  San  Luis  Obispo 
to    LOS    Angeles    County    Public    Ubrary:  49-99  Cooperative  Ubrary  System,  on  be-     brZy^^Samr^iarra'p^bl^'XaT'^nU 
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Maria  Public  Ubrary,  Santa  Paula  Public  Li- 
brary, Ventura  County  and  City  Ubrary. 
East  Bay  Cooperative  Ubrary  System:  Ala- 
meda City  Public  Ubrary,  Alameda  County 
Library.  Contra  Costa  County  Ubrary.  Rich- 
mond Public  Library. 

49-99  Cooperative  Library  System :  Amador 
County  Library.  Calaveras  County  Library. 
Lodl  Public  Library.  Modesto  Public  Ubrary, 
Stanislaus  County  Library.  Stockton-San 
Joaquin  County  Ubrary.  Tuolunme  County 
Library.  Turtock  Public  Ubrary. 

Inland  Library  Svstem:  Colton  Public  Li- 
brary. Corona  Public  Library.  Ontario  Pub- 
lic Library  Riverside  Public  Library.  San  Ber- 
nardino County  Ubrary.  San  Bernardino 
Public  Library.  Upland  Public  Library. 

Metropolitan  Cooperative  Library  System: 
Altadena  Library  District  Library.  Azusa  Pub- 
lic Library.  Covlna  Public  Library.  Glendora 
Public  Library.  Monrovia  Public  Library. 
Monterey  Park  Public  Library.  Palos  Verdes 
Library  District  Library.  Pasadena  Public 
Library.  Pomona  Public  Library.  Redondo 
BeachPubllc  Library.  Santa  Fe  Springs  Pub- 
lic Library.  Santa  Monica  Public  Library. 
Sierra  Madre  Public  Ubrary.  South  Pasa- 
dena Public  Library.  Torrance  Public  Library. 
Whlttler  Public  Library. 

Monterey  Bay  Area  Cooperative  Library 
System:  Carmel  (Harrison  Memorial)  PubUc 
Library.  Monterey  County  Library.  Monterey 
Public"  Library.  Pacific  Grove  Public  Library. 
Salinas  Public  Library. 

Mountain  Valley  Library  System:  Auburn- 
Placer  County  Library.  El  Dorado  County 
Library  Lincoln  Public  Library.  Marysvllle 
Public" Library.  Rosevllle  Public  Library.  Sac- 
ramento City-County  Library.  Sutter  County 

Llbrftrv 

North  Bay  Cooperative  Library  System: 
Callstoga  Public  Library.  Healdsburg  Public 
Library.  Lakeport  Public  Library.  Marin 
County  Library.  Mill  Valley  Public  Library. 
Napa  City-County  Public  Library.  Petaluma 
Public  Library.  St.  Helena  Public  Library. 
Santa  Rosa-Sonoma  County  Library.  Sausa- 
Uto  Public  Library.  Sebastopol  Public  Li- 
brary Solona  County  Library.  Sonoma  Pub- 
lic Library  Uklah-Mendocino  County  Library. 
VacavUle' Unified  High  School  District  Li- 
brary Vallejo  Public  Library. 

North  State  Cooperative  Library  System: 
Butte  County  Library.  Chlco  Public  Library. 
Colusa  County  Library.  Modoc  County  Li- 
brary. Oriand  Public  Library,  Oroville  Public 
Ubrary.  Plumas  County  Library,  Shasta 
County  Library,  Siskiyou  County  Ubrary. 
Tehama  County  Library.  Trinity  County 
Library.  Willows  PubUc  Library. 

San'joaquln  Valley  Library  System:  Coa- 
llnga  Unified  School  District  Library.  Fresno 
County  Library,  Hanford  Public  Library. 
Kings  County"  Library.  Madera  County 
Library.  Tulare  City  Library. 

San  Jooe-Santa  Clara-Sunnyvale  Coopera- 
tlve  Library  System:  San  Jose  Public  Library, 
Santa  Clara  Public  Library.  Sunnyvale  Pub- 
Uce  Ubrary. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Library  System:  Moun- 
tain View  Public  Library.  Santa  Clara  County 
Library.  .      ^ 

Santiago  Library  System:  Huntington 
Beach  Public  Library.  Orange  County  Public 
Library  Placentla  Library  District  Library, 
Yorba" Linda  Library  District  Library. 

Sierra  Library  System:  Carlsbad  Public 
Library.  Chula  Vista  Public  Library.  Coro- 
nado  Public  Library.  National  City  Public 
Library.  Oceanslde  Public  Library.  San  Diego 
Public  Library. 


NEW  FINDINGS  ON  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  NUCLEAR  FALLOUT:  RELE- 
VANCE TO  "FIRST  STRIKE"  TALK 


single  library  system 
Kern  County  Library. 
Long  Beach  Public  Library. 
Los  Angeles  County  Public  Library. 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 
San  Francisco  Public  Library. 
San  Mateo  County  Library. 


(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Congressman  Lucien  Nedzi.  and  myself. 
I  wish  to  inform  the  House  of  a  most 
interesting  open  seminar  which  we  cc»n- 
ducted  last  week  to  look  into  some  dis- 
turbing new  developments  regarding  the 
effects  of  nuclear  fallout^particularly 
strontium-90— on  Infant  mortality.  Con- 
gressman Nedzi  and  I  concur  as  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  information  and  opin- 
ions revealed  in  this  Informal  session. 

Three  months  ago,  on  April  24,  1969. 
I  inserted  Into  the  Record  new  research 
on  the  effects  of  radiation  from  fallout 
on  infant  mortality  conducted  by  Di- 
Ernest  Stemglass.  a  well-known  radia- 
tion  physicist   from   the   University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Sternglass'  startling  find- 
ings while  still  tentative  and  quite  con- 
troversial, suggest  that  the  effects  from 
nuclear  fallout  may  be  many  times  more 
severe  and  persistent  than  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  anyone  else  has 
ever  Indicated  or  supposed,  particularly 
upon  children  bom  within  a  period  of 
years  after  nuclear  blasts.  They  suggest, 
also   that  these  severe  effects  would  not 
be  geographically  limited,  but  would  very 
likely   extend   across  the   entire   hemi- 
sphere in  which  multiple  nuclear  blasts 
might  occur.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  wider  exposure  to  these  possibly 
crucial  findings  that  I  called  attention  to 
this  material  earlier  this  year. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the 
Stemglass  findings,  which  are  very  new 
and  also  to  learn  more  about  the  view  ol 
scientists   who   are    dubious   about   his 
work  Mr.  Nedzi  and  I  invited  Dr.  Stem- 
glass  and  two  other  prominent  radiation 
scientists  to  review  their  knowledge  of 
this  field  in  an  open  seminar  last  week. 
The  two  scientists  appearing  with  Dr. 
Stemglass  were  Dr.  Shields  Warren,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  pathology  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Medical  School,  and  Dr. 
George    Hutchison,    an    epidemiologist 
from  the  Michael-Reese  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago  Dr   Warren  was  formerly  head  ol 
the  U.S  delegation,  United  Nations  Sci- 
entists Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Ra- 
diation, 1957-62,  and  Director  of  Biology 
and    Medicine    at    the    Atomic    Energy 
Commission.  1947-52. 

Various  interested  Members  of  the 
House  were  invited  to  attend  this  open 
seminar  and  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion and  questioning.  We  were  honored 
to  have  with  us  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Chairman  Holifield.  and  Con- 
gressmen  George   Brown,   Fraser.   and 

ROYBAL. 

Several  things  become  evident  in  the 
course  of  our  discussion.  First,  the  corre- 
laUon  Dr.  Stemglass  has  discovered  be- 
tween the  presence  of  radioactive  stron- 
tlum-90  from  nuclear  tests  and  infant 
mortaUty  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  the  only  explanation  currently 
available  to  explain  the  excess  Infant 


mortality  in  this  country  noted  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  PubUc  Health  Service. 
As  a  result  of  this  excess  Infant  mortal- 
ity, the  United  States  has  dropped  from 
second  or  third  from  the  top  of  the  list 
of  developed  nations  with  regard  to  low 
rates  of  infant  mortality,  to  18th  on  that 
list.  Despite  many  efforts  to  find  an  ex- 
planation for  this  phenomenon,  various 
possible  causes  have  been  eliminated  as 
possibilities,  and  no  theory  currently  has 
much  evidence  to  support  It.  other  than 
that  now  offered  by  Dr.  Sternglass. 

Second.  Dr.  Sternglass  seems  to  be  the 
first  researcher  to  look  into  the  relation- 
ship between  strontium-90  radiation  and 
infant  mortahty  on  a  comparative  basis 
in  various  States  of  the  Union  and  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  world  which,  over  the 
past  25  years,  have  been  subject  to  nu- 
clear fallout. 

While  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  various  scientists  working  both  In- 
dependently and  under  contract  to  the 
AEC  have  kept  careful  and  continuing 
track  of  radiation  In  the  atmosphere  In 
search  of  possible  health  effects,  and 
while  the  AEC  has  sharply  attacked  Dr. 
Sternglass'  findings,  it  appears  that  the 
precise  relationship,  or  apparent  rela- 
tionship Identified  by  Dr.  Sternglass  has 
not  been  specifically  studied  or  investi- 
gated by  any  of  these  analysts. 

Finally,  while  such  replication  and 
additional  research  will  be  needed  ade- 
quately to  verify  Dr.  Stemglass"  findings, 
the  Implications  of  those  findings  are 
such  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  time  required  fully  to  verify  the  find- 
ings before  we  change  our  national  poli- 
cies in  various  fields  In  response  to  them. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  assume  that  Dr. 
Sternglass'  findings  are  substantially 
correct  and  to  act  accordingly  now, 
rather  than  risk  the  thousands  of  un- 
necessary Infant  deaths  and  deformities 
that  might  result  if  we  Ignore  Dr.  Stern- 
glass' findings  and  they  are  eventually 
shown  to  be  accurate. 

In  the  view  of  Congressman  Nedzi  and 
myself    the   most   significant   Inference 
that  must  be  drawn  Immediately  from 
the  Stemglass  work  is  Its  implication  for 
the  "first  strike"  argument  that  is  so 
widely  used  to  justify  proposed  new  nu- 
clear  weapons   systems   like    the    ABM 
and  MIRV.  If  the  Sternglass  findings  are 
correct— that  even  low  levels  of  stron- 
tium-90 may  have  devastating  effects  on 
subsequent  generations  of  all  nations  In 
the  same  hemisphere  where  a  nuclear 
first  strike  occurs — such  a  first  strike 
becomes    "unthinkable"  for  any  nation 
If  It  is  not  unthinkable  already.  Even  if 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  United  States, 
were  tempted  to  strike  first  on  the  basis 
of  a  belief  that  such  a  strike  would  ren- 
der the  other  side  incapable  of  retalia- 
tion  the  striking  nation  would  have  to 
face  the  certainty  that  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Its  own  people  and  succeed- 
ing generations  of  allied  nations  would 
suffer  Infant  mortalities  and  deformities 
In  very  large  proportions;  those  bom  fit 
might  be   forced   to  destroy   the  over- 
whelming number  of  unfit  In  order  to 
have  any  hope  themselves  of  survl\ing. 
In  short,  the  greater  the  certainty  and 
magnitude  of  the  devastation  a  nation 
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contemplating  a  first  strike  would  face 
not  from  a  retaliatory  strike — which  it 
might  hope  to  preempt — but  from  the 
explosion  of  Its  own  first-strike  weapons, 
the  less  likely  it  would  be  to  launch  such 
a  first  strike.  The  Stemglass  findings, 
which  are  weU  known  to  Soviet  scien- 
tists, have  plausibly,  if  not  yet  conclu- 
sively, posed  a  much  more  frightening 
picture  of  the  total  effects  of  any  nuclear 
blast  for  all  nations  in  the  same  hemi- 
sphere than  has  ever  before  been  even 
tentatively  documented.  It  is  our  view 
that  given  the  strength  of  these  findings, 
the  lack  of  immediate  evidence  to  refute 
them,  and  the  enormity  of  their  implica- 
tions should  they  eventually  turn  out  to 
be  true,  the  only  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible thing  for  world  leaders  to  do  is  to 
assume  that  they  are  true  unless  and 
until  they  are  refuted,  and  act  accord- 
ingly in  the  meantime.  These  findings 
thus   lessen    substantially    the   prospect 
that  either  the  United  States  or  the  So- 
viet Union  will  ever  launch  a  first  strike 
-  agaiost  the  other,  leaving  both  sides  with 
correspondingly   less   justification   than 
can  now  be  mustered  for  the  immense 
increases  being  contemplated  In  our  nu- 
clear capabilities. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  Dr. 
Shields  Warren,  although  skeptical  of 
Dr.  Sternglass'  precise  findings,  agreed 
that  extensive  multlmegaton  attacks, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  United  States- 
Soviet  exchange  or  of  a  first  strike, 
would  be  'terribly  harmful"  throughout 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  that  there 
would  be  a  'tremendous  Increase  in  the 
number  of  abnormalities,  in  still  births," 
and  that  "there  would  be  a  pretty  horri- 
ble degree  of  problems  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  generations." 

Key  portions  of  the  discussion,  im- 
edited  by  the  participants,  follow.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  seminar  will 
be  available  as  soon  as  participants  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  and  edit 
their  remarks. 
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Mr  Brown.  I  gather  that  Dr.  Sternglass 
would  agree  that  the  hypotheses  he  Is  mak- 
ing are  not  fully  substantiated.  They  are 
Intriguing  and  it  leads  to  a  speculation" as  to 
the  effects  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Let's  postulate  that  we  have  a  nuclear 
exchange  of  the  type  set  forth  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  which  would  result  In 
10  to  6  times  the  20  kUotons  perhaps  you 
are  talking  about  in  the  paper  here.  Of 
course,  the  physics  of  that  exchange  would 
be  Important  as  to  whether  it  was  a  ground 
blast,  air  blast  or  water  blast.  But.  assuming 
that  something  of  that  magnitude  and  rec- 
ognizing again  that  we  are  talking  In  hypo- 
thetical terms,  what  would  be  your  extrap- 
olation as  to  the  effects  upon  infant  mortal- 
ity? 

Dr.  Sternglass.  Well.  I  can  only  go  on 
the  basis  of  quantitative  results  the  com- 
puter produces  for  us,  and  the  results  are 
something  like  this: 

For  a  ground  burst  of  20  kllotons  In  New 
Mexico,  one  out  of  100  children  born  down- 
wind as  much  as  1,000  miles  away  died  pre- 
sumably in  terms  of  some  effect,  presumably 
due  to  immaturity  or  other  factors  that 
caused  an  infant  to  die  more  readily. 

If.  therefore,  one  were  to  have  100  20- 
kiloton  bombs  in  a  ground  detonation,  there 
would  be  essentially  few  children  surviving 
born  in  the  next  generation  for  the  next  ten 
to  twenty  years,  in  that  area. 

Now.  for  air  bursts  of  megaton  weapons 
the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  There, 


our  figures  show  that  for  200  megatons  re- 
leased In  the  stratosphere  in  different  parts 
ot  the  world,  one  child  out  of  100  born  in  the 
United  States  may  have  died  as  a  result  of 
this  release.  Again,  therefore  going  from  200 
megatons  to  what  Is  needed  for  an  effective 
first  strike,  namely  20.000  megatons,  one 
again  has  a  factor  of  100,  or  coming  close  to 
the  situation  where  even  If  you  and  I  are 
adult  survivors,  might  survive,  to  see  a  large 
fraction,  of  not  all  children,  subsequently 
born  to  die  of  the  effects  of  this  massive 
deposition  of  long-lived  fallout. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  I  think  one  of  the  crucial  ques- 
tions, assuming  the  Soviet  Union  originated 
an  attack,  is  the  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union 
3,000  miles  or  6,000  miles  away. 

Dr.  Sternglass.  Let  me  explain  this.  If 
strontium  90,  and  I  say  If  this  continues  to 
be  confirmed,  and  If  strontium  90  is  the  pri- 
mary agent  resp>onsible,  then  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  long  lasting  effect.  So  that  since 
strontium  90  has  a  half  life  of  around  28 
years,  It  would  not  disappear  or  decrease 
significantly  in  the  time  required  for  the 
fallout  to  drift  back  to  Russia  in  the  matter 
of  some  5  to  10  days  since  the  upp>er  strato- 
spheric winds  move  at  a  typical  velocity  of 
60  to  100  miles  an  hour,  the  material  cir- 
culates the  entire  world  in  about  a  period  of 
two  weeks,  so  that  this  is  a  short  time  com- 
pared to  the  time  necessary  for  a  strontium 
90  to  die  away.  As  a  result,  this  is  in  effect  a 
suicidal  type  of  attack. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Do  you  have  any  Information 
about  Soviet  views  or  findings  in  this? 

Mr.  Sternglass.  I  do  indeed.  At  the  very 
meeting  at  which  I  presented  this  at  Han- 
ford.  Russian  scientists  presented  similar 
data  showing  very  surprisingly  strong  effects 
on  animals  at  very  low  radiation  doses. 

In  addition,  the  Russians  have  for  many 
years  been  very  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  They  have  taken 
young  Beagles  and  during  pregnancy  exposed 
them  to  only  a  few  rada  of  eJtternal  X-ray, 
and  found  significant  differences  In  their 
ability  to  train  these  Beagles  subsequently  to 
make  them  respond  in  their  Favlovlan  experi- 
ment. So  the  Russians  are  extremely 
concerned. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Sakarov,  whom  we  all  know 
released  his  famous  statement  that  was  re- 
produced in  New  York  Times,  has  expressed 
personal  concern  repeatedly  about  the  genetic 
effects  of  carbon  14  produced  by  nuclear 
weapons  even  in  the  absence  of  any  fission 
materials  whatsoever.  In  the  so-called  clean 
weapons  releasing  only  or  producing  only 
carbon  14.  He  has  himself  written  an  article 
pointing  this  out  In  Russian  magazines  and, 
more  recently,  he  has  pointed  out  that  nu- 
clear war  would  be  suicidal  for  mankind. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Dr.  Warren,  can  you  comment 
on  that? 

Dr.  Warren.  I  have  no  doubt  that  nuclear 
war  would  be  a  very  devastating  thing. 
Suicidal  Is  a  very  strong  term  to  use.  One  of 
the  things  that  impresses  one  about  almost 
any  species  of  animal,  including  man.  Is  its 
ability  to  survive  under  a  wide  variety  of 
adverse  conditions. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  rats 
probably  ever  since  man  tried  to  store  food. 
The  rat  population  today  is  larger  than  it 
ever  has  been. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  absolute 
answer  that  that  can  be  given  here  one  way 
or  another.  If  one  accepts  Dr.  Sternglass' 
hypothesis  that  there  Is  something  peculiarly 
bad  about  the  placement  of  the  radiation 
from  strontium  90,  I  think  that  very  worri- 
some figures  would  result  from  a  quantita- 
tive study  of  this. 

I  find  myself  that  It  is  difficult  to 
assume  that  one  type  of  beta  radiation 
varies  greatly  in  its  effect  from  another  type 
and  I  would  not  take  as  pessimistic  a  view 
as  Dr.  Sternglass. 

However.  I  think  there  Is  no  question  but 
what  any  nuclear  exchange  of  any  magnitude 


would  have  very  serious  effects  as  far  as  the 
world  as  a  whole  Is  concerned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Fraser.  May  I  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions? One  is  if  at  a  given  level  of  radiation 
you  get  one  additional  death  per  thousand— 
I  may  not  be  asking  the  question  right—if 
you  double  radiation  would  you  get  a  linear 
rise? 

Dr.  Sternglass.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  wrote 
a  paper  on  this  which  was  published  in 
Science  in  June,  1963,  in  which  I  showed 
that  based  on  the  evidence  then  available 
from  X-rays  given  to  pregnant  women,  there 
was  a  direct  relationship  you  might  say  u 
straight  line  relationship — between  the  num- 
of  X-rays  given  the  mother  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  child  would  develop  leukemia 
even  down  to  one  X-ray. 

Now,  at  higher  levels,  such  as  encountered 
in  Hiroshima,  linearity  was  established  from 
about  50  rads  up  to  1,000  rads  long  before 
the  article.  Of  course,  precise  linearity  Is  not 
necessarily  the  most  important  point.  Even 
if  there  is  some  curvage  in  the  line,  what  Is 
really  important  is  that  by  now,  in  contrast 
to  what  we  knew  15  years  ago,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  very  low  level 
radiations  do  not  produce  some  effect.  That 
was  the  so-called  'threshold  Issue." 

Now  we  have  much  more  data  suggesting 
that  there  Is  no  evidence,  again  this  is 
threshold,  for  most  genetic  effects.  There  is 
some  healing  and  there  is  some  Indication 
of  some  slight  curvature,  but  I  think  basi- 
cally most  radloblologlsts  today.  Including 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  In  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Government,  has  assumed 
that  the  conservative  approach  requires  us 
to  assume  that  we  do  have,  in  fact,  a  direct 
linear  relationship  at  levels  of  a  few  rads. 
Wouldn't  you  say  that? 

Dr.  Warren.  I  think  that  Is  quite  a  fair 
statement.  I  think  probably  the  few  rads 
that  you  speak  of  lie  somewhere  around  50 
or  100  rads. 

It  is  much  better  established  at  higher 
levels. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  This  Is  a  very  Important 
point  I  think,  that  has  been  made.  It  Is 
true  that  this  assumption  has  been  made, 
but  It  Is  not  an  assumption  susceptible  to 
proof.  It  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  having  a 
cushion  of  protection  far  greater  than  we 
can  at  this  time  say.  The  Federal  Radiation 
Council  was  set  up  statutorily  by  my  Com- 
mittee for  the  expressed  purpose  of  giving; 
it  independence   to  set  standards. 


They  are  men  that  are  completelv  objec- 
tive. They  are  scientists  who  are  contribut- 
ing their  professions,  putting  their  pro- 
fessional Judgment  on  the  line  when  thev 
do  this. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  I  think  Dr.  Warren 
will  testify  to,  that  the  Joint  Committee  ha.s 
done  from  the  very  beginning,  it  has  placed 
safety  as  their  primary  duty,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  from  an  economic  standpoint 
or  any  other  standpoint,  where  in  the  bes: 
Judgment  they  would  say  It  Is  detrimental. 
In  other  words.  If  there  were  going  to  be  any 
mistakes  made.  It  would  be  mistakes  on  the 
side  of  safety. 

We  have  spent  literally  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research  and  development 
on  all  kinds  of  animals,  mice:  and  the  genetic 
work   that  the   two  brothers  down  in   Oak 

Ridge 

Dr.  Sternglass.  The  Russell  brothers. 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  Russell,  yes.  And  the  famous 
geneticists  out  in  Indiana,  Dr.  Mueller  and 
otheis,  that  worked  over  the  years.  Always  we 
have  abjured  them  and  we  have  adjured  the 
Commission  to  take  no  chances,  put  a  factor 
of  safety  as  far  as  you  can  In  ever3rthlng  that 
you  do. 

Dr.  Warren.  This  Is  absolutely  true.  I  have 
been  at  times  directly  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  these  Instructions,  and  I  have  always 
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been  very  much  impressed  by  the  attitude 
that  Mr  Hollfleld  and  all  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  have  shown,  as 
well  as  the  AEJ. 

I  think  It  is  worth  saying  that  this  Is  a 
clear  demonstration  over  the  years  that  safety 
in  a  new  and  unknown  field  can  be  bought 
If  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  It. 

Mr  Nedzi.  Dr.  Hutchison,  could  we  get  a 
comment  from  you  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween dosage  and  damage?  ^  ^    r. 

Dr  Hutchison.  The  comment  that  ur. 
Warren  had  a  moment  ago,  I  think,  it  is  im- 
i>ortant  to  put  it  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  linearity.  The  doses  in  which  we  can  speak 
of  a  demonstrated  effect,  starting  someplace 
at  50  or  100  rads.  I  think  we  can  talk  about 
it  at  a  somewhat  lower  dose. 
Dr   Sternglass.  Right. 

Dr  HtrrcHisoN.  We  can  speculate,  and  It 
is  speculation  to  say  that  linearity  Is  the 
most  likely  way  the  thing  works  at  lower 
doses  But  this  must  remain  as  speculation. 
Of  course.  It  has  to  be  true  for  higher 
doses,  because  there  are  only  limited  doses 
that  can  be  observed  in  the  human  popula- 
tion However,  for  the  ranges  at  which  we 
have  good  observational  data,  a  linear  sit 
Is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Fraser.  X^t  me  pursue  this  question,  i 
get  the  impression,  among  other  ways  of 
getting  at  this  too  general  kind  of  Investi- 
gation one  would  be  attempting  to  estab- 
lish the  specific  causal  relationship  where 
you  have  controllable  experiments.  The  other 
is  kind  of  a  macro-analysis,  where  you  deal 
with  general,  long-term  trends  and  try  to 
establish  causal  relations. 

I  gather  that  Is  what  Dr.  Sternglass  has 
been  trying  to  do. 

On  that  score,  the  Public  Health  Service 
obviously  Is  very  much  Interested.  You  made 
an  observation  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
ference  to  find  out^have  the   others  pur- 
sued the  same  kind  of  inquiry  you  have  been 
making?  And.  If  they  have,  1  am  curious  as 
to  what  kind  of  answers  are  being  developed. 
Dr   STERNGLASS.  There  has  recently  been  a 
book  published  by  Drs.  Schleslnger,  Nesbitt 
and  Shapiro,  published  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  devoted  entirely  to  the  problem 
of  infant  mortality  changes  In  the  United 
States     It    Includes    a    discussion    of    fetal, 
childhood,     and    maternal    mortalities,    be- 
cause  for   every   child    that   dies   there   are 
some  mothers  that  also  perish  at  the  time. 
So    in  this  book,   a  careful  analysis  was 
made    a  review  of  all  the  things  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  had  uncovered  in  its 
attempt  to  find  an  explanation. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  book  is 
that  there  is,  at  the  moment,  no  known 
medical,  sociological,  or  other  single  factor 
that  could  account  for  the  difference  observed 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries despite  the  enormous  efforts  that 
have  gone  into  this.  Radiation  was  the  only 
factor  that  I  know  of  that  was  not  consid- 
ered. .  . 
Mr.   Fraser.   The   book   docs   not   seek   to 

explore  that? 

Dr.  Sternglass.  It  does  not  mention  the 
word  "radiation." 

Mr  Fraser.  It  apparently  rules  out  other — 

Dr.  Sternglass.  Other  variables,  such  as 
the  Introduction  of  sulpha  drugs,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  various  other  new  drugs,  the 
thalidimlde  series  situation,  the  effect  of  the 
population  movement  in  the  United  States, 
all  these  other  factors  have  been  examined 
and  looked  at  in  his  book  and  found  not  to 
explain  these  abnormal  patterns  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Dr.  Sternglass,  are  there  not 
other  investigators 

Dr  Sternglass.  There  are  still  people  work- 
ing on  It. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Of  radiation? 
Dr.  Sternglass.  Not  In  the  relation  of  fetal 
mortality.  No  one  has  ever  looked  at  it.  not 
even  myself.  I,  myself,  have  been  obviously 


concerned  about  possible  low  level  fall-out 
effects  since  1959,  1960  and  1963.  Even  though 
I  was  very  concerned.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  to  tie  the  well-known  poor  performance 
in  infant  mortality  to  radiation  until  last 
October,  when  I  ran  Into  this  data. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Your  work  here  Is 

Dr  Sternglass.  It  Is  new,  within  the  last 
four  five  or  six  months.  In  fact.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  It  has  been  so  difficult  to 
have  It  fully  studied  and  examined  And  this 
Is  what  one  likes  to  do.  These  procedures 
generally  take  many  years  for  something  of 
this  magnitude  to  be  widely  studied,  and  to 
be  fully  accepted. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  we  may  not  have 
the  time.  That  has  been  my  concern.  The  rea- 
son why  I  brought  this  up  at  these  meetings 
In  the  Health  Physics  Society  and  others 
and  why  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  is  that  I  felt  a  very  intense  concern 
that  this  fact,  although  not  yet,  by  any 
means,  fully  proven,  should  be  examined  as 
soon  and  as  widely  as  possible  because  of 
this  vast  implication  if  it  turns  out  to  be  true. 


Mr.  Eraser.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  this.  You 
are  apparently  the  first  one  attempting  to 
make  a  study  of  this  correlation? 

Dr.  Sternglass.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Since  that  is  the  case,  others 
may  follow  along,  and  develop  either  iden- 
tical or  different  solutions  not  yet  available? 

Dr.  Sternglass.  That  Is  right. 

This  Is  very  early  data  and  it  has  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  be  widely  discussed  in  the 
scientific  literature. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Let  me  put  a  question.  Yoiu- 
conclusions,  at  the  moment,  are  considered 
to  be  uncertain  or  controversial? 

Dr.  Sternglass.  Surely,  both. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Prior  to  your  work,  starting  in 
October,  this  is  really  not  a  fair  question  and 
only  a  lawver  would  ask  it^have  you  been 
publishing  "papers  and  taking  positions  with 
respect  to  the  effects  of  radiation? 

Dr.  Sternglass.  For  years. 

Mr.  Eraser.  Which  evoked  a  similar  con- 
troversy? „_„ 

Dr.  Sternglass.  Certainly,  because  In  1963. 
at  the  time  of  the  Test  Ban  Hearings.  I  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  "Science."  in  which  I  took 
some  of  the  data  of  Dr.  MacMahon  and  Dr. 
Stewart  and  drew  attention  to  the  point  that 
they  suggested  they  did  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  linearity,  and  that,  therefore, 
low  level  fallout  from  continued  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  was  likely  to  produce  serious 
defects,  even  though  one  could  not  prove 
this  Since  this  was  clearly  a  hypothesis,  it 
could   not   be   proven   beyond   a  shadow   of 

doubt.  ^  .  , 

It  was  by  Its  very  nature,  controversial. 
But  I  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  evidence 
to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  community 
at  the  time,  because  of  the  potential  impor- 
tance of  this  matter. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  this  Is  a 
similar  situation  now.  Through  forces  of  cir- 
cumstance, I  ran  into  a  totally  unexpected 
but  potentially  serious  matter,  which,  if  it 
were  merely  a  scientific  matter,  could  be  left 
to  internal  discussions  within  the  scientific 
community  without  affecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  society  as  a  whole.  But.  being 
also  a  lather  of  young  children,  and  hope- 
fully a  grandfather,  and  being  humanly  con- 
cerned of  crippled  children— and  I  happen  to 
be  living  next  to  a  home  of  crippled  children, 
through  no  circumstances  that  I  could  con- 
trol—I  had  a  natural  concern  for  these  mat- 
ters And  I  don't  believe  that,  as  a  scientist, 
I  need  to  separate  my  driving  motives  from 
my  interest  as  a  scientist  to  look  at  the  facts 
and  have  others  study  them. 

I  certainly  have  a  clear  concern  about 
bringing  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  people. 

Mr  BROWN.  Dr.  Warren,  has  the  AEC  pur- 
sued this  kind  of  analysis,  do  you  know? 
Dr  Wabren.  In  this  specific  form,  as  I  am 


aware  It  has  not.  I  believe  that  there  Is  a 
staff  study  of  Dr.  Sternglass'  work  being 
made  at  the  present  time.  1  have  not  seen 
this,  however. 

Mr.  BROWN.  You  don't  know  of  any  other 

independent 

Dr.  Warren.  No. 

Mr  Brown.  You  are  In  agreement  that 
there  is  very  little  inquiry  other  than  Dr. 
Sternglass'  pursuits? 

Dr  Warren  Yes.  I  think  It  would  be.  per- 
haps fair  to  say  that  the  method  of  de- 
termining this  excess  mortality,  which  Dr. 
Sternglass  has  used,  is  not  a  widely  used 
procedure.  I  think  it  is  probably  worthwhile 
lo  make  some  very  careful  estimates  along 
these  lines.  ^     _   ... 

Mr  BROWN  It  is  a  case  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  developed  a  concept  in- 
dependently Of  his  research? 

Dr  Sternglass.  Yes,  without  a  cause. 
Dr  Warren.  It  is  true  this  is  one  of  the 
tools  which  is  used.  However,  in  almost  no 
human  mortality  problem  can  one  ever  hope 
to  get  a  zero  point,  carrying  the  straight 
line  on  to  zero. 

Dr.  Sternglass.  May  I  correct  that  impres- 
sion? _,  ^.  .„ 
These  are  logarithmic  plots,  and  they  do 
not  go  to  zero.  They  have  no  bottom.  In 
other  words,  they  go  to  100  cases  per  thou- 
sand There  is  no  zero;  and  the  straight  line 
does  not  mean  that  I  anticipate  someday 
there  will  be  zero  infant  deaths.  It  is  a 
logarithmic  plot.  Really  a  plot  of  exponen- 
tials, when  plotted  on  a  linear  scale,  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  approaches  zero  as  an  in- 
finity but  never  actually  reaches  it. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Dr.  Warren,  Is  it  true  that 
the  Public  Health  community  has  found  .i 
mvstery  here  with  regard  to  this  fiuctuatlon 
or"  trends  of  Infant  mortality  that  has  puz- 
zled a  lot  of  people,  and  it  has  not  been 
explained?  ^^   , 

Dr  Warren.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  not  complete  agreement.  No,  there 
is  no  consensus  as  to  why  the  U.S.  mortality 
rate  for  infants  apparently  has  sWyed  so 
high  I  am  not  a  statistician,  but  perhaps 
Dr.  Hutchison,  who  Is  much  more  of  one. 
would  care  to  comment  here. 

Dr  Hutchison.  It  has  been  a  surprise  It 
has  been  studied  very  extensively.  I  don't 
know  that  It  is  thought  of  as  more  of  a 
surprise  than  any  other  things  that  one  sees 
in  statistic  trends  that  are  gotten  by  similar 
investigation.  But  it  Is  a  well  known  phe- 
nomenon, the  fact  that, the  United  States 
infant  mortalitv  rate  has  fallen  from  its 
high  position  to  a  relatively  low  position  in 
the  Western  world. 

Mr  Eraser.  In  relative  terms. 
Dr  Sternglass.  Right.  Might  I  just  once 
answer  this.  In  my  Hanford  paper,  I  quote,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  summary  of  the  Special 
International  Conference  on  the  paranatal 
and  infant  mortality  problem  in  the  United 
States,  held  Mav  13th.  14th.  1965.  there  seems 
to  be  "No  simple,  concise  explanation  for  the 
leveling  off  or  for  the  unfavorable  position 
of  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  United 
States  No  single  statistical  demographic  or 
medical  factors  appear  to  account  for  the 
international  differences  observed  in  the 
paranatal  and  Infant  mortality  rate." 

The  quote  is  taken  from  Reference  39  of 
mv  paper;  and  It  essentially  refers  to  the 
following:  a  report  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  the  paranatal  and  infant  mortality 
problem  of  the  United  States,  report  series 
four  three  June,  1966.  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service: 
and  also  a  reference  of  the  same  pointing  out. 
the  same  anamoly  in  Public  Health  Report, 
volume  75,  page  391.  1960.  There  the  early 
evidence  on  the  leveling  trend  In  the  United 
States  Is  first  pointed  out. 

Mr  Bingham.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion particularly  In  light  of  what  Dr.  Warren 
has  said.  We  have  talked  about  the  effects  of 
a   nuclear  exchange,   and   everybody   agrees 
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th*t  such  an  •xchange  would  b«  a  pretty  bad 
thing.  But  what  I  woiild  Uke  to  ask.  in  Ugbt 
of  the  dlacoflsloii.  Is  thla:  There  haa  been 
discussion  of  the  pooslblllty  of  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  against  this  country. 

Now.  assuming  that  they  might  conclude 
that  they  would  wipe  out,  in  one  blow,  our 
capacity  to  retaliate  by,  let's  say,  an  attack 
on  all  ICBM'B,  they  could  knock  them  out 
with  one  strike  with  their  88-9 — or  whatever 
it  Is  — and  produce  explosions  of  five  to  ten 
megatons  on  the  ground — how  serious  from 
their  point  of  view  would  it  be?  How  serious 
would  they  have  to  consider  the  problem  of 
fallout  to  be,  as  It  might  affect  (a)  them- 
selves from  that  attack,  and  (b)  countries 
such  as  Cuba  nearby  that  are  their  friends? 
Mr.  Nkdzi.  Or  the  other  way  around.  What 
affect  would  It  have  on  the  United  States  if 
our  leaders  determine  that  we  have  a  capa- 
bility of  a  first  strike  against  them? 

Dr.  WAutxN.  I  have  had.  In  the  aggragate. 
about  400  B  of  radiation  through  some  fool- 
ish experiments  that  I  did  when  I  was  young 
and  should  have  known  better,  and  other 
things.  This  was  spread  out  over  a  long  p>e- 
rlod  of  time.  I  have  attempted  to  do  some 
rough  calculations  of  what  the  fallout  aver- 
age vatght  be  from  an  exchange  of  this  sort. 
"  TheW  are  not,  in  any  way,  statlstlcated, 
they  are  essentially  off  the  cuff.  I  think,  using 
the  UJf.  Scientific  Committee's  Information 
and  the  effects  of  atomic  weapons,  we  could 
assume  that  a  very  good  share  of  the  U.S.  and 
of  the  UwS.SJt.,  and  for  that  matter  most  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  would  probably  in 
30  years  subsequent  to  such  im  event  aggra- 
gate perhaps  In  the  300  to  400  R  range  of 
radiation. 

Dr.  Stebnclass.  I  would  concur  with  that 
calculation.  I  have  carried  It  out  myself. 

Dr.  Waiwbn.  I  am  glad  we  have  the  same 
figures. 

This  spread  out  and  protracted  radiation 
would  be  harmful,  terribly  harmful  spread 
out  over  a  huge  poptilatlon.  It  probably 
would  not  be  completely  lethal,  not  com- 
pletely suicidal.  It  might  not  have  serious  ef- 
fects as  far  as  the  living  population  was  con- 
cerned. And  one  would,  hence,  have  to  figure 
out  how  hard  boiled,  so  to  speak,  the  rulers 
are — to  what  extent  they  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Nbi>zi.  Could  you  discuss  or  describe 
the  effect  It  might  have  on  future  genera- 
tions? 

Dr.  Wabren.  I  cannot,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  except  that  I  am  sure  there  would 
be  a  tremendous  Increase  In  abnormalities, 
in  still  births,  and  that  the  surviving  popula- 
tion might  have  to  change  its  entire  social 
atmosphere,  and  instead  of  caring  for  the 
unfit,  kin  the  unfit  so  the  few  fit  can  survive. 
However,  the  changes  inherent  in  the  genes 
pool,  the  germ  plasma  as  a  whole  would  be 
very  seriously  damaged.  There  would  be  re- 
currences of  a  pretty  horrible  degree  of  prob- 
lems for  a  great  number  of  generations. 

I  think  it  all  comes  back  to  what  we  have 
said  earlier,  that  there  Is  no  question  but 
what  this  would  be  the  most  serious  catas- 
trophe that  mankind  has  ever  faced.  It  could 
be  quite  comparable  with  some  of  the 
epidemics  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 


MORE  DICTATORL-VL  AND 
ANTILEGAL  ACTS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  present  leadership  of  the 


United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  fear- 
ful of  losing  out  on  its  high  salaries, 
special  benefits  and  nepotism,  apparent- 
ly is  accelerating  its  efTorts  to  block  the 
nomination  of  Joseph  (Jock)  Yablonski 
for  UMWA  president  against  incumbent 
W.  A.  Boyle. 

Reports  of  attempted  bribes,  threats, 
and  other  Illegal  activities  In  the  coal 
fields  to  keep  Joe  Yablonski 's  name  off 
the  UMWA  ballot  are  becoming  more 
commcHiplace. 

There  follows  an  article  from  the  Au- 
gust 2,  1969.  New  Republic  magazine  and 
another  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
giving  some  of  the  details  of  the  rough- 
shod tactics  being  used  in  this  most  im- 
portant election : 

The  Miners  Play  Rough  Electing  a  Union 
Prbsidcnt 
For  the  first  time  since  1928,  when  John 
Brophy  ran  against  John  L.  Lewis,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  will  have  a  real 
contest  for  the  union  presidency.  On  May  29, 
Joseph  Yablonski,  a  member  of  the  Inteir- 
national  Executive  Board,  announced  his 
candidacy  against  the  inciunbent  Tony 
Boyle.  If  Yablonski  loses,  it  won't  be  for  a 
lack  of  a  case  against  the  Incumbent.  The 
union  leadership,  enjoying  its  high  salaries, 
special  benefits  and  nepotism,  has  lost  con- 
tact with  the  rank  and  file. 

When  the  wildcat  strikers  of  the  black- 
lung  movement  In  West  Virginia  marched  on 
Charleston  last  spring  they  booed  the  dis- 
trict UMWA  headquarters,  which  had  or- 
ordered  them  to  go  back  to  work.  The  spon- 
taneous strikes  and  demonstrations  pro- 
duced a  revision  of  the  state's  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  In  Pennsylvania,  where 
black-lung  laws  give  more  protection  to  the 
miners  (Yablonski  figured  prominently  in 
the  lobbying  effort ) ,  coal  miners  are  troubled 
about  other  matters.  The  union  and  anthra- 
cite companies,  most  of  which  are  In  Penn- 
sylvania, recently  announced  a  contract 
that  Includes  an  outrageous  "slave  labor" 
clause  giving  companies  the  right  to  force 
miners  to  work  seven  days  a  week.  When 
Boyle  and  his  boys  addressed  miners  at 
Gallltzln,  Pa.,  they  were  drowned  out  by 
jeers  and  catcalls. 

John  L.  Lewis  was  a  tidal  force.  Tony  Boyle 
is  not.  He  Is  described  by  close  associates  as 
"moody  and  sxisplclous."  But  he  Is  running 
hard  now.  When  he  spoke  at  Welch,  W.  Va., 
July  13,  spot  advertisements  were  carried 
hourly  for  several  days  on  at  least  five  radio 
stations  Ln  the  area.  Press  releases  including 
a  biography  and  picture  of  Boyle  were  sent 
to  the  papers  aind  TV  stations.  Buses,  alleg- 
edly paid  for  out  of  union  funds,  carried 
Boyle  supporters  to  the  rallies.  The  UMW 
president  arrived  surrounded  by  union  olfl- 
cers.  Burly  sergeants-at-arms  were  stationed 
at  strategic  spots  in  the  hall.  Behind  the 
speakers'  platform  hung  a  larger-than-life 
picture  of  Boyle.  He  defended  his  six-year 
record,  attacked  the  "do-gooders"  who  would 
"run  this  union,""  and  called  for  union  soli- 
darity against  '"those  who  would  split  us."" 
Emphasizing  It  was  not  a  political  speech, 
Boyle  informed  the  miners  of  a  new  UMW 
department  of  occupational  health,  created 
on  June  23  by  a  special  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board. 

On  the  same  day.  Yablonski  spoke  to  a 
small  group  of  miners  In  the  bleachers  of  an 
old  and  neglected  athletic  field  in  Matewan, 
W.  Va.  News  of  the  meeting  was  passed 
around  by  word  of  mouth.  Three  union  dis- 
trict representatives  were  present,  writing 
down  the  names  of  those  they  recognized. 
Yablonski  stood  among  the  miners.  He  aald 
he  wanted  to  make  the  union  both  demo- 
cratic and  militant.  He  talked  about  changes 
in  safety  laws  and  in  the  union  pension  fund 


which  would  make  oo«l  mining  more  hu- 
mane. 

The  miners  tmderstood.  Although  they 
get  a  basic  dally  wage  of  $32  while  in  the 
mines,  they  receive  pitifully  small  sums 
when  they  are  disabled.  A  miner's  widow 
also  has  a  hard  time  of  it.  An  average  of  300 
miners  are  killed  each  year.  Their  widows  get 
between  $30  and  $90  each  month  from  the 
state  and  $2,000  for  funeral  expenses  from 
the  UMW  pension  fund.  After  12  months  the 
union  takes  away  their  hospital  cards  which 
had  entitled  them  to  free  hospital  care  when 
their  husbands  were  alive. 

The  Mine  Workers  Journal  fawnlngly  cov- 
ers every  activity  of  the  union  officers.  (Its 
editor  depends  upon  Tony  Boyle  for  his  Job.) 
A  recent  24-page  issue  carried  28  flattering 
pictures  of  Boyle;  the  discontent  of  the  min- 
ers voiced  at  the  Gallltzln  rally  was  blanked 
out.  Yablonskl's  announcement  of  his  can- 
didacy— reported  by  The  New  York  Times. 
the  Washington  Post  and  Newsweek — got  no 
mention  by  the  Journal.  However,  the  Jour- 
nal staff  wrote  an  eight-page  scandal  sheet 
entitled  '"Election  Bulletin,"'  in  which  Ya- 
blonski was  called  "'.  .  .  the  ex-convlct,  the 
thief,  the  deserter  of  his  family,  the  shake- 
down artist  and  the  informer  on  his  brother 
union  members."  (In  1931,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, Yablonski  spent  eight  months  In 
Jail  for  breaking  Into  a  slot  machine,  which 
had  taken  his  money.) 

Since  declaring  his   candidacy  Yablonski 
has   been   fired    as   director   of   the   unlon"s 
Labor  Nonpartisan  League,  threatened  with 
a  loss  of  salary,  and  physically  assaulted.  On 
June  28.  after  talking  to  local  union  leaders 
in  Springfield.  111.,  he  was  knocked  out  from 
behind  by  a  karate  chop.  According  to  the 
doctor  who  treated  him,  the  blow  would  have 
been  fatal  if  it  had  landed  one-quarter  of  an 
Inch  closer  to  the  spinal  nerve.  A  day  later. 
50  "pickets,"  paid  $20  apiece  and  organized 
by    a    certain    John    Karlavage     (he"s    paid 
$15,400  a  year  by  the  UMW  as  an  Interna- 
tional Representative),  broke  up  a  pro-Ya- 
blonskl  meeting  at  a  school  in  Shenandoah. 
Pa.  Karlavage  is  also  the  president  of  the 
Shenandoah  Borough  Council;  he  had  tried 
to  convince  the  school  board  secretary  to  lock 
out  the  meeting.  Although  unsuccessful  he 
managed  to  deter  the  town  police  from  giv- 
ing the  meeting  requested  police  protection. 
Back  in  the  days  when  unionists  were  fair 
game  for  Pinkerton  goons,  union  solidarity 
was  a  necessity  and  elections  a  luxury.  As  a 
result,  most  of  the  23  union  districts  have 
traditionally  had  presidents  appointed  by  the 
International.  Boyle  recently  eliminated  two 
more  districts  which  still  had  elected  presi- 
dents :  now  there  are  only  four  districts  with 
autonomous   officers.   District   organizations 
supply    ready-made,    union-paid    campaign 
committees  for  the  incumbent.  In  District 
30,  for  example,  the  Committee  for  the  Re- 
Election  of  our  International  Officers  operates 
out  of  the  district  headquarters  In  Plkesvllle. 
Kentucky.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  a  salary  of  $11,130  as  a  district  repre- 
sentative, the  secretary  of  the  committee  Is 
secretary  to  the  district  president.  The  dis- 
trict has  a  fund,  supplied  by  the  interna- 
tional, of  $55,000  for  "'expenses,""  partly  used 
it's  said  to  bankroll  the  camp>aign  commit- 
tee. The  committee  bought  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement   in    nearby    District    29.    which 
ominously  warned  Yablonski,  who  was  ad- 
dressing a  rally  there,  to  "stay  out  of  District 
30.""  It  has  mailed  the  "Election  Bulletin"  to 
all  District  30  union  members. 

In  brief,  Boyle  is  financing  his  campaign 
with  money  from  the  rank-and-file  miner. 
Two  of  every  five  dollars  paid  in  monthly  dues 
go  to  the  international.  The  International 
has  utilized  money  from  the  $169-mllllon 
pension  fund  by  placing  $70  million  of  iU 
assets  in  a  no-interest  checking  account,  at 
the  National  Bank  of  Washington,  The 
UMW  owns  75  percent  of  the  bank. 

Against   such   well-financed   organization. 
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Yablonski  can  summon  only  a  small  staff 
of  volunteer  miners  who  work  for  him  over 
vacations  or  in  their  spare  time. 

Union  locals  are  now  voting  on  nominations 
lor  international  officers.  Five  years  ago  nom- 
inations from  only  five  locals  were  needed  to 
win  a  place  on  the  ballot.  Steve  "Cadillac 
Kochls,  a  relatively  unknown  candidate,  re- 
ceived the  requisite  number  of  local  nomi- 
nations lor  President  and  proceeded  to  win 
20  percent  of  the  miners"  votes.  That  was 
too  much,  so  in  1968,  the  number  of  locals 
nTce^ry  to  put  a  man  on  the  ballot  was 
raislTto  50  by  an  International  Convention 
XXd  with  Boyle  delegates.  That  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Denver,  Colo.  The  cost  of 
slndlnrdelegates  was  prohibitively  high  for 
many  small  locals.  The  international  paid 
U.ei7  expenses  and  in  -,n.e  cases  e  en 
supplied     "delegates"— but    it    did    it    selec 

'' Approximately    500    oi    l^eJJU^'^  ^-^^0 
locals   are    "bogus   locals,  "   "^ich   ha%e    less 
than  the  ten  active  miners  required  by  the 
umCn  constitution.  These  are  domlna^d  by 
nensloners.    (70.000    of    the    union  s    185.000 
members    are    pensioners.)     When    John    L. 
Ss  died   this   past   June.   Boyle   took   his 
nfaTe  as  a  director  of  the  UMW  pension  fund. 
He  pr^ptly  raised  the  pensions  of  bltuml- 
nou^'mTners  from  $1,380  ^o  $1,800  per  year. 
Pleasing   pensioners  is   good   union   P^,»"«. 
The  nomination  made  by  a  "bogus  local    with 
]?ur  or  five  active  miners  and  a  majority  o 
oensloners    Is   equal    to    the   nomination   of 
Era  made  by  a  local  with  600  members. 
?5e  InteTnat'lonll  disbanded  aU  such^^°g- 
locals"   in   District   5.   ^^ere   Yablonski   was 
once   elected   district   president.     Bogus    lo 
cals"  in  a  1  other  districts  were  not  touched, 
on  weekends  during  the  nominating  sea- 
son  (July  9  to  August  9)   when  most  locals 
Tow  their  meetings,  the  district  officers  and 
international  and  district  representatives  are 
busy  men.  Nominating  elections  are  arranged 
and  then  announced  only  to  a  few  members 
who   siwort   Boyle.   Where    Yablonski   men 
Tppear  w  be  present  in  sufficient  munbers 
to  win   the  local,  ballots  are  counted  In  a 
back  room,  and  Boyle  is  announced  the  wln- 

"%uDDorters  of  Yablonski  are  alternately 
ofie"^'^°o^  on  the  union  payroll  a"Cl  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  their  company  Job.  "The 
^aT  companies  feel  very  comfortable  with 
Bovle  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  m  black 
listing  dissident  miners.  They  are  especially 
alarm^ed  by  some  of  ^ablonskls  Ideas  f^r 
encouraging  better  observance  of  ^aff  ^  "^ 
has  suggested,  for  example,  that  the  coin- 
pa^les  be  required  to  pay  $100,000  above  reg- 
fuar  state  compensation  to  the  widows  of 
miners  killed  in  accidents. 

On  July  9,  Yablonski  asked  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  investigate  and  mon  tor  the 
nominating  procedures,  but  to  date  there 
has  been  no  response.  Unofficially  (the 
UMW  will  announce  the  official  results  alter 
AuKust  9),  Yablonski  has  already  won  thirty 
of  the  fifty  locals  necessary  for  a  nomina- 
tion With  two  more  weekends  to  go  there  Is 
a  good  chance  he  will  be  on  the  December 
9  ballot  lor  the  general  election  in  which 
miners  vote  as  individuals. 

II  the  tactics  used  during  the  nominating 
procedures  are  any  Indication  of  what  Ya- 
blonski may  expect  In  the  general  el^tion^ 
the  chances  are  good  that  another  elect  on 
will  be  held  alter  December  9.  Under  the 
Landrum-Grlffin  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  supervise  a  new  election  where  illegal 
tactics  are  In  evidence. 


July  25,  1969. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary  o/  Labor. 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  MB.  Secrttaey:  This  letter  is  a  re- 
quest for  reconsideration  of  your  letter  of 
July  23    1969.  During  our  meeUng  yestwrday 


afternoon  on  this  same  subject,  I  set  forth 
a  number  of  reasons  why  the  InvestlgaUon 
should  go  forward  at  this  time,  and  1  also 
set  forth  additional  violations  of  law  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  since  my  letter 
of  July  18,  1969.  As  .agreed,  I  will  not  repeat 
in  this  letter  all  of  the  many  reasons  I  gave 
for  reconsideration,  but  simply  set  forth  Uie 
new  violations.  Some  of  the  worst  violations 
(see  e.g.  paragraph  15  hereafter)  came  to  our 
attention  even  since  our  meeting  with  you 
yesterday  afternoon.  They  are  listed  below: 

1  On  the  night  of  July  19.  1969.  Mr.  John 
Alello.  a  paid  employee  of  UMWA  trusteed 
District  17,  who  Illegally  blocked  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Yablonski  at  Local  7113  (Para- 
eraph  10,  July  9  letter),  telephoned  Mr. 
Charles  Shawkev.  the  pro-Yablonskl  presi- 
dent of  UMWA  "Local  Union  9616.  Boomer, 
West  Virginia,  and  th'-eatened  to  kill  hirn^ 

2  Officers  of  UMWA  Local  Union  6086 
placed  an  advertisement,  under  the  union 
seal,  in  the  Williamson.  Kentucky  Daily  Netvs 
Of  Saturday.  July  12.  1969.  demanding  that 
Mr.  Yablonski  "stay  completely  out  of  Dis- 

"T  On  '  July     19,     1969     Boyle     henchmen 
pulled  a  new  trick  at  UMWA  Local  Union 
1577    GlrardviUe.  Pennsylvania,  "nils  Is  the 
background.  As  has  been  the  case  elsewhere 
on  numerous  occisions.  no  notice  was  given 
that  nominations  would  he  conducted  as  re- 
Qulred  by  Section  401(e)  of  the  LMRDA  aiid 
the  UMWA  constitution.  Second,  and  again 
this  practice  Is  widespread.  Mr.  John  Karlav- 
age   (Paragraph  8.  July   18  letter)    and  Mr. 
William   Rogers,   both   International   Repre- 
sentatives of  the  UMWA  and  non-members  of 
of  the  local  union,  were  present  in  the  vicln- 
itv  and  at  the  meeting  in  order  to  intimi- 
date  local   union   voters   and   otherwise   to 
manipulate   a   Boyle   nomination   by    Illegal 
means.  That  afternoon   (July   19.   1969)    Mr. 
Kuriavage  telephoned  Mr.   Al   Albert,  a  "ia- 
blonskl  supporter,  and  warned  him  to  slay 
away  from  the  meeting  that  night.  Never- 
theless   about    forty   local    union   members 
supporting    Mr.    Yablonski     appeared    and 
w^ted  outside  of   the  meeting  hall  for  the 
6:00   p.m.   meeting   to   begin.   At   this    time. 
Mr    Rogers  approached  one  Julius  Savitsky. 
a  Yablonski  supporter,  and  offered  him  nve 
dollars  to   leave  or   to  vote   for  Mr.  Boyle. 
When   Mr.    Savitsky   refused.   Mr.   Karlavage 
offered  him  five  more  dollars,  but  this  bribe 
also  was  rejected.  Finally,  when  an  outdoor 
clock  and  the  watches  of  the  Yablonski  sup- 
porters reached  the  designated  hour  of  6:00 
D  m    they  entered  the  meeting  hall,  in  which 
the  clock  had  deliberately  been  set  forward 
to  read  6  10  p.m.,  and  were  informed  that  a 
Boyle    nomination    had    already    been   con- 
ducted   by    those   other   members    (approxi- 
mately 20)   who  had  entered  earlier. 

4  William  J.  Savitsky.  a  Yablonski  cam- 
oalgn  worker  (and  no  relation  to  Julius 
Savltskv.  supra),  sought  to  observe  nom  na- 
tion meetings  at  UMWA  Local  Unions  1443 
and  7226  and  was  barred  therefrom  by  paid 
UMWA  officials  supporting  Mr.  Boyle. 

5  Even  the  old  trick  of  spreading  rumors 
about  the  death  of  the  rival  candidate  has 
been  tried.  In  the  Nashville.  Tennessee,  coal 
area  efforts  were  made  to  plant  this  rumor. 
The  Associated  Press  finally  killed  it. 

6  UMWA  Local  Union  1376.  Hazelton. 
Pennsylvania,  held  Its  nomination  meeting 
on  July  18.  1969.  Present  were  non-member 
UMWA  International  Representatives  'Jlm- 
mv"  Thomas  and  Boley  Overa  (also  a  leading 
instigator  of  the  illegal  activities  in  Shenan- 
doah Pennsylvania,  referred  to  in  Paragraph 
4  of  the  July  9  letter).  In  order  to  assure  a 
Bovle  nomination,  one  Steve  Crowbar,  a  paid 
UxiwA  employee,  brought  to  this  meeting 
more  than  ten  persons  who  were  Identified 
by  Mr  Joseph  Onduko  and  Mr.  Rex  Marshall, 
an  active  local  union  member  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  as  not  being  members  of  Local 

7.  It  is  a  regular  practice  for  UMWA  Dis- 


trict officials  and  employees  to  show  up  at 
nominating  meetings  to  intimidate  the 
voters.  Especially  intimidating  is  the  effect 
upon  small  pensioner  locals  with  only  a  few 
persons  present,  where  up  to  a  dozen  paid 
district  officers  and  representatives  have  ap- 
peared at  the  nominating  meetings.  Exa«^Pl« 
of  this  intimidation  occurred  at  Local  Unions 

"'^On'jfS  17  I^ocal  union  1451  Glrard- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  held  a  regularly  sched- 
uled meeting.  No  notice  had  been  g'ven  that 
nominations  would  take  place  so  °nly  abmU 
10  members  out  of  at  least  124  appeared^  Mr. 
Bovle  was  nominated  by  a  vote  of  6  to  4 
Many  members  have  told  Mr.  Savitsky  that 
mey  wmild  have  gone  to  the  meeting  and 
voted  lor  Mr.  Yablonski  had  they  been 
notified  of  the  nomination  election. 

9  With  further  reference  to  Paragraph  9 
of  the  July  18th  letter,  Mr.  Karlavage  alter 
most  of  those  at  the  meeting  had  left  de- 
Xed  he  earlier  nomination  Illegal,  re-held 
the  meeting  with  only  5  "nembers  present 
(less  than  a  quorum  under  the  UMWA  Con- 
u'tlonK  and  declared  Mr  Bo>^e  nomi- 
nated. Mr.  William  J.  Savitsky  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph  Monaghan   witnessed   portions  of   this 

■"fo^^iTprgr-ph  7  Of  the  auly  18thjette. 
'lieerreCeTarlhnMwTr^ri^n^o 
^686  meeting.  Again,  a  secret  ballot  w^  not 
taken    in    the   4-3    vote   nomination   of    Mr 
Boyle  on  July   19,   1969,  at  the  Snap  Creek 
Coal  Company  Local  Union.  Logan  County, 
west    vTg'Jnli.    Notice   of    nominations    was 
not  Eiven  prior  to  this  meeting  either.  And 
a,so?n  Jufy  19,  1969.  a  nomination  election 
was  scheduled  for  UMWA  Local  Union  1443^ 
Shenandoah.  Pennsylvanla-but  again  under 
tie   watchful   eyes   of   "M^A    International 
Representatives  Karlavage  and  Rogers    The 
members  attending  this  meeting  demanded  a 
secret   ballot   vote,   and   three   times   a   %ote 
bv  show  of  hands  was  passed  by  hefty  mar- 
E  ns  in  favor  of  a  secret  ballot  election.  -Three 
Umes    George    Humetsky.    the    Boyle    'floor 
mTnager",  conferred  with  Mr.  Karlavage  and 
w^  told  to  "make  them  stand".  Thereupon 
Amidst    great    confusion    and    while    sev^era^ 
members  were  walking  about  or  leaving  in 
disgust,   Mr.   Boyle  was  declared  nominated 
m1  standing  vote.  These  are  -lear  vio  ations 
of  LMRDA  Sections  401(C)   and  401(e).  Cer 
talnly   LMRDA   did    not   intend   «   provide 
secret  ballot  only  at  the  general  election  and 
not    at    the    nomination   stage   when    it    is 
equally,  if  not  more,  important. 
^U    L^al  7604,  Kopperston,  West  Virginia, 
held  a  regulariy  scheduled  tweeting  <.n  July 
19     1969.   No   notice   was   given   that   there 
wovUd  be  nominations.  As  a  result  only  about 
40  people  showed  up,  whereas  there  are  at 
least  700   members  of  that  local.  This  is  a 
union  where   the   majority  was  clearly   for 
Yablonski  but  he  did  not  get  the  nomina- 
tion because  of  the  failure  of  notice^ 

12  Nor  was  notice  provided  for  the  nomi- 
nation meeting  of  Local  6553.  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania,  where  only  eight  members  at- 
tended and  nominated  Mr.  Boyle.  Subse- 
ouently.  more  than  25  members  of  that  local 
have  personally  contacted  Mr.  Yablonski  and 
complained  that  they  had  wanted  to  vote 
for  him  but  had  received  no  notice  of  the 
meeting.  And  finally,  clearly  Inadequate  no- 
tice was  again  omitted  with  respect  to  the 
nomlnrtlol  election  of  Locals  1868  Schuyi- 
kill  county.  Pennsylvania  and  1443  referred 
to  in  paragraph  10  above.  v,    ,-  „,   onr 

13  With  respect  to  paragraph  16  of  our 
July'  18th  letter.  Mr.  James  Manfredl  offered 
Mr  Robotny  five  dollars  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Bovle.  Mr.  Robotny  rejected  the  bribe. 

14  With  respect  to  paragraph  4  of  our 
July  18th  letter,  the  attempted  discrimina- 
tory dechartcrlng  of  pro-Yablonskl  Local 
7488  has  now  been  complet«d.  even  though 
this  local  has  approximately  75  members, 
fifteen  of  whom  are  currently  working  mem- 
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bers.  and  the  tJMWA  Constitution  provides 
that  locals  may  be  chartered  with  only  ten 
working  members  (hundreds  of  UMWA  lo- 
cals, still  chartered,  have  less  than  10  work- 
ing members),  Purthermore.  although  no 
final  action  has  yet  been  taken,  in  May,  1969, 
shortly  after  Mr.  EHmer  Brown  had  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  International 
Vice-President,  UMWA  trusteed  District  17 
President  R.  R.  Humphries  announced  that 
Local  Union  8752,  which  has  102  members 
and  of  which  Mr.  Brown  Is  President,  and 
the  strongly  pro-Brown  "Lando"  local,  which 
has  27  members,  would  be  merged  into  UMWA 
Local  Union  6001,  which  has  about  50  mem- 
bers. (All  three  of  these  locals  are  In  Del- 
barton.  W^est  Virginia) . 

15.  Nor  Is  the  Boyle  camp  satisfied  merely 
with     Ulegally     blocking     Yablonskl-Brown 
nominations  by  vote  of  local  union  members. 
The  UMWA  Constitution  provides  that  local 
recording  secretaries  shall  forward  the  nomi- 
nation blanks  containing  the  names  of  those 
persons   nominated   to   reach   UMW.\   Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Owens'  office  not  later  than 
August  9.  1969.  On  Saturday,  July  19,  1969, 
UMWA  trusteed  District  28  Acting  President 
Ray  Thornsbury  ordered  the  local  presidents 
and  Vecording   secretaries   within   that   Dis- 
trict. Including  one   Ray  Hutcheson,   presi- 
dent of  UMWA  Local  Union  1374,  Oakwood. 
Virginia,  to  rejxu-t  to  the  principal  offices  of 
District  28  in  Norton.   Virginia.   There.  Mr. 
Earl  Brown,  the  paid  District  28  offlclal  al- 
luded   to   in   paragraph   4  of  our  July   18th 
letter,   pursuant   to   tlie   Instructions  of  Mr. 
Thornsbury.  ordered  each  local  official  to  re- 
frain  from   ma.iUng   the   nomination   blank 
in   time   to   reach   Mr.   Owens   by  August  9, 
1969,   in   the  event   that  such  official's  local 
nominated   Mr.   Yablonskl  and   Mr.    (Elmer) 
Brown.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Earl  Brown 
presented    to    each    such    official    numerous 
copies    of'  a    libelous   sheet   concerning    Mr. 
Yablonskl.  which  sheet  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Thornsbury,  and  a  writ- 
ten directive,  signed  by  Mr.  Thornsbury  in 
his  offlclal  capacity,  ordering  these  local  offi- 
cials to  poet  copies.  In  their  offlclal  capacities, 
of  the  libelous  sheet  on  the  bulletin  boards 
of  their  respective  local  unions. 


When  I  left  your  office  yesterday  after- 
noon, I  predicted  that,  unless  you  acted, 
there  would  be  an  acceleration  in  violations 
of  the  law  you  are  charged  with  enforcing. 
As  we  spent  last  night  rechecking  the  oral 
allegations  I  had  made  to  you.  we  also  vali- 
dated that  prediction.  The  gauntlet  has  now 
been  laid  down  to  us  and  to  you  by  the 
Boyle  crowd — even  if  we  get  the  fifty  nomi- 
nations, tliey  will  find  a  way  not  to  count 
them  ( se«  paragraph  15). 

TorooTPOw  and  Sunday  the  largest  number 
of  local  unions  will  hold  their  nomination 
meetings.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
only  your  announcement  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  Illegal  activities  Inside  the  UMW 
election  process  can  prevent  fraud  and  In- 
timidation and  possible  violence  from  one 
end   of   the  mining  country  to  the  other. 

We  are  seeking  some  measure  of  internal 
democracy  in  the  upcoming  UMWA  election 
In  line  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
LMRDA.  We  know  that  is  your  spirit  and 
your  purpose,  too,  and  we  beseech  your  ac- 
tion now. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr., 
Attorney   for  Joseph   A.   Yablonski  and 
H.  Elmer  Brown. 


EDWIN  LAHEY  DIES 

•  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.     PEPPER.     Mr.     Speaker.     Mrs. 


Pepper  and  I  were  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  recent  death  of  Ed  Lahey. 
an  old  friend  and  wonderful  man  who 
enjoyed  an  illustrious  career  as  a  news- 
paperman. Ed  was  a  journalist  for  bet- 
ter than  40  years  and  widely  respected 
by  his  associates  and  those  whose  names 
he  struck  with  the  keys  of  his  typewriter. 
Ed  Lahey  combined  the  skiU  of  a  r>oet, 
the  charm  of  a  leprechaun,  and  the  dili- 
gence of  a  hunting  dog.  He  had  great 
professional  skill  and  dedication,  as  well 
as  human  warmth  and  understanding. 
He  was  a  good  and  decent  man  whose 
public  self  was  dedicated  to  informing 
others,  while  his  private  self  always 
sought  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them.  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  will  miss  him. 
So  will  we  all. 

Mt.  Speaker,  I  would  at  this  point  like 
to  include  in  full  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Lahey's  death  as  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Friday,  July  18; 

Newsman  Edwin  Lahet  Dies 
Edwin  A.  Lahey.  who  emerged  from  the 
Chicago  railroad  yards  to  become  one  of  the 
most  Illustrious  newspaper  reporters  of  the 
modern  American  scene,  died  here  yesterday 
at  age  67. 

In  more  than  40  years  of  journalism,  Mr. 
Lahey  had  been  a  leading  crime  and  labor 
reporter  In  Chicago  and  chief  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
and  for  the  Knight  Newspapers.  He  had  been 
In  declining  health  for  several  years  due  to 
emphysema. 

Mr.  Lahey  described  himself  as  a  grammar- 
school  dropout  and  he  often  maintained 
that  he  wrote  "for  the  people  who  move 
their  lips  when  they  read."  Nonetheless,  he 
was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Presidential 
candidates,  Supreme  Court  Justices,  labor 
leaders  and  many  other  National  flgxires. 

President  Nixon  yesterday  called  his  death 
"a  real  loss  to  American  Journalism  "  and 
hailed  Mr.  Lahey  as  "an  excellent  practi- 
tioner of  the  kind  of  hard-hitting,  direct 
but  always  fair  reporting  that  seeks  to  cover 
every  area  of  political  life." 

The  list  of  news  beats  that  he  scored  In 
his  years  of  Washington  reporting  was,  News- 
week said  in  1962,  "practically  endless." 

His  1952  interview  with  a  brooding  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft,  whom  Mr.  Lahey  tracked  to 
Quebec,  was  credited  with  leading  to  Taffs 
Mornlngside  Heights  reconciliation  with  Re- 
publican Presidential  candidate  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

In  1953,  he  scored  a  national  beat  In  re- 
porting the  resignation  of  Labor  Secretary 
Martin  Durkln,  the  "plumber"  In  the  Eisen- 
hower Cabinet  of  millionaires. 

In  1956.  when  communist  Gilbert  Green 
decided  to  sxirrender  to  Federal  authorities 
after  Jiunplng  bail,  he  made  his  decision 
known  In  a  special  delivery  letter  to  Mr. 
Lahey. 

A  small  man  with  twinkling  eyes  and  win- 
ning Irish  wit,  Mr.  Lahey  possessed  a  gift 
for  penetrating  and  sometimes  de\-astating 
phrases.  His  lead  sentences — the  first  lines 
of  news  stories — were  legendary. 

When  "Machine  Gun  "  Jack  McGurn  was 
killed  during  a  Chicago  shooting  match  in 
the  1930s.  Mr.  Lahey  wrote  a  sympathetic 
obituary  taking  note  of  the  mobster's  love 
for  golf.  His  story  began : 

"Jack  was  killed  last  night.  He  died  In  the 
low  Eighties,'  (an  address  on  the  Chicago 
South  Side). 

When  Richard  Loeb  of  the  Loeb-Leopold 
murder  case  was  killed  In  prison  after  making 
a  pass  at  a  fellow  Inmate.  Lahey  wrote: 
"Dickie  Loeb.  despite  his  erudition,  today 
ended  his  sentence  with  a  proposition." 

In  1956,  Mr.  Lahey  was  selected  as  a  p>ool 
reporter  to  observe  the  first  hydrogen  bomb 


tests  In  the  Pacific.  His  story  began:  "Mega- 
tons, shmegatons.  It  was  a  hell  of  a  blast" 
Later,  during  a  wave  of  National  debate 
about  fallout  shelters,  Mr.  Lahey  wrote  that 
"the  only  defense  against  nuclear  blast  Is  a 
state  of  grace." 

His  Journalistic  credo  was  'Tawn  Not  Upon 
the  Great."  a  quotation  from  Thomas  A 
Kempis,  and  in  his  long  career  he  rarely 
breached  it  In  print  or  private. 

He  described  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  "not 
the  kind  of  guy  you'd  like  to  be  stuck  In  a 
bus  station  all  night  with."  Mr.  Lahey 
summed  up  the  1960  Presidential  election 
In  simple  terms:  "Nixon  had  the  wrong  kind 
of  kisser.  Kennedy  sends  the  women."' 

Lahey  covered  every  Presidential  campaign 
from  1944  through  1964,  but  he  did  not  count 
himself  as  a  pal  of  Presidents.  ""I  have  ad- 
vised my  associates,"  he  once  wrote,  "to  pre- 
sene  one  paragraph  in  my  obituary  to  jxjint 
out  that  in  my  long  career  as  a  Washington 
correspondent,  five  Presidents  have  Ignored 
me  at  press  conferences." 

Mr.  Lahey  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic 
and  active  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  He  wa.s 
a  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club  and,  because 
of  his  year  at  Harvard  as  one  of  the  flrtt 
group  of  Nleman  Fellows,  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Club.  He  lived  at  3863  Chevy  Chase 
pkwy.  nw. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Grace;  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Allen  Kobllska  of  Washing- 
ton and  Mrs.  Bernard  Nlgro  of  Alexandria; 
two  brothers.  James  and  Joseph;  a  sister, 
Gertrude  Meiers,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Saturday  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church. 
6001  Western  ave.  nw.  John  Hlghtower,  presi- 
dent of  the  Gridiron  Club,  asked  that  mem- 
bers attend. 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT:   PRO 
AND  CON 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  accept  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  American  Legion  mag- 
azine to  write  a  brief  article  for  its 
'•Washington  Pro  and  Con"  feature  on 
the  proposal  that  mandatory  retirement 
ages  be  established  for  members  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government.  My  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  George  Bush, 
of  Texas,  took  the  affirmative  and  I  took 
the  negative  opposing  arbitrary  limits 
\Uion  the  service  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  our  Federal  judges.  I  believe 
these  articles  might  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues,  and  I  therefore  Include  the 
texts,  as  follows,  in  the  Record; 
Should  We  Have  a  Mandatory  Retirement 

Age  for  Members  or  the  Legislative  and 

Judicial   Branches? 

"'yes" 
(By  Representative  George  Bush,  Republi- 
can, Seventh  District,  Texas) 

In  developing  a  premise  for  the  argument 
favoring  mandatory  retirement  age  for  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches, 
one  is  ultimately  confronted  by  the  maxi- 
mum— if  a  minimum  age.  why  not  a  maxi- 
mum age? 

In  .-esearchlug  the  many  whys  and  why 
nots  of  this  Issue  (which  I  did  extensively 
before  proposing  legislation  on  the  subject). 
I  found  myself  continually  referring  back  to 
the  Constitution.  Although  the  document 
does  specify  a  minimum  age  limit  for 
members  of  Congress,  and  does  qualify  the 
terms  of  Judges  by  stating  that  they  should 
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hold  office  "during  good  behavior,  nowhere 
is  there  found  any  specific  reference  to  the 
matter  of  a  maximum  age  llmlUUon  for 
those  in  Congress  and  the  federal  Judiciary. 
Over  the  years.  Congress  has  provided  for 
a  retirement  age  for  civil  servants,  yet  It  has 
exempted  Itself  and  the  courts.  Even  though 
the  retirement  benefits  for  members  of  Con- 
cress  and  Judges  are  highly  appealing,  they 
have  not  exactly  induced  an  unbridled  rush 
for  retirement  row  among  those  now  quail- 
fled  Indeed,  the  allure  of  these  benefits  has 
had  a  relatively  negligible  effect  upon  those 
eligible  for  retirement. 

Accordingly.  I  feel  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  consider  a  mandatory  retirement  age 
for  Judges  and  members  of  Congress.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  proposing  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  that  would  do  Just  this. 
Specifically,  my  bill  calls  for  a  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  70  for  membere  of  Con- 
gress,  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  federal 
fudges.  In  deference  to  those  in  office.  It 
would  not  apply  to  any  member  of  Congress 
serving  at  the  time  of  enactment. 

In  proposing  this  legislation.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating that  anyone  be  ""retired  Just  for  the 
sake  of  reUrement."  I  do  think,  however,  that 
all  of  us  reach  a  certain  point  in  our  later 
adult  years  when  our  talents  for  existing  Jobs 
are    not    as    complete    as    they    once    were, 
though  we  still  may  maintain  an  Inherent 
interest  in  the  routine  of  the  work.  Case  in 
DOlnf    the    involved   and   demandmg   dally 
work  load   that  a   Congressman  faces;    one 
which  often  becomes  extremely  difficult  and 
physically  demanding  for  older  members.  I 
would  hope  that  these  older  members  could 
be  called  upon  to  give  their  services— on  a 
voluntary  basts— In  some  other  capacity,  i 
would  also  hope  that  I  am  offering  them  a 
new  approach— an  alternate  avenue  through 
which  these  older  members  might  better  ap- 
ply their  talents.  I  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
tms  amendment  by  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  result  In  a  more  efficient 
Confess  and  a  more  effective  court  system. 
I  have  always  believed  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary nUes  of  life  is  change.  What  I  am  argu- 
ing for  here  decidedly  represents  change- 
change  that.  I  feel.  wlU  ultimately  mean  a 
constructive  manner  of  progress. 

"NO" 


and  eight  years  of  service  by  Earl  Warren 
as  Chief  JusUces  of  the  United  States.  These 
men  rank  among  the  most  active  and  bril- 
llant  Justices  to  serve  on  the  high  court 

The  point  U  simple  but  cogent:  manda- 
tory retirement  for  members  of  Congress  and 
federal  Judges  would  deprive  the  country 
of  valuable  leadership. 

I  support  voUng  at  age  18  because  I  be- 
lieve young  voters  would  counterbalance  an 
electorate  weighted  with  age  and  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  politics  In  our  country. 
I  do  not  discount  young  people  because  of 
their  age,  nor  reject  a  member  of  Congress 
or  a  federal  Judge  because  he  has  passed  the 
age  of  70.  So  far  as  a  member  of  Congress  U 
concerned,  the  electorate  can  determine  when 
he  ^too  old  to  serve,  and  that  determina- 
tion Is  best  left  in  their  hands.  Most  f edera, 
ludees  I  am  convinced,  retire  when  they 
deem  themselves  too  old  to  perform  the  du- 
lies  of  their  office.  ,   , 

^ere  Is  no  proof  that  a  man's  usefulness 
is  finished  at  age  70,  and  untU  I  can  be  con- 
vinced otherwise  I  remain  opposed  to  manda- 
tory retirement  age. 

MEMORIAL  DAY.  1969-ADDRESS  BY 
WILLIAM  A  COBLENZ 


(By  Representative  Claude  Pepper, 
11th  District,  Florida) 
My  opposition  to  a  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  members  of  Congress  and  ieAeral 
ludees  may  appear  to  be  seU-servlng.  But  I 
suggest  that  there  are  objective  reasons  for 
rejecting  this  well-meaning  but  Ul-advlsed 
proposal. 

The  unlortxinate  consequences  that  might 
flow  from  Its  adoption  are  easily  Illustrated 
A  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70  would 
have  prevented  many  distinguished  political 
leaders  in  Great  Britain.  France  and  the 
United  States  from  serving,  and  serving  wen, 
their  respective  countries. 

For  example,  Henry  PaUnerston  could  not 
have  served  as  Prime  Minister  of  England 
from  1855  to  1865,  because  he  became  70  in 
1854  Benjamin  DlsraeU  could  not  have  served 
as  Prime  Minister  of  England  from  1874  to 
1880,  for  he  turned  70  In  December  of  1874. 
William  Gladstone,  who  became  70  on  De- 
cember 29.  1879.  would  have  thrice  been 
prevented  from  serving  as  Great  Britain's 
^ime  Minister— 1880-1886,  1886  and  1892- 
1894  And  Winston  Churchill,  who  became 
70  In  1944.  could  not  have  been  Prime  Min- 
ister from  1951  to  1955. 

In  our  own  country,  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  70  would  have  prevented  Henry 
Clay  from  serving  a  final  term  In  the  Sen- 
ate It  would  have  denied  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives valuable  years  of  service  by  Jo- 
seph Cannon.  Sam  Rayburn  and  John  Mc- 
Cormack  as  Speakers.  It  would  have  elimi- 
nated eight  years  of  service  by  J^  ^^?± 
nine  year,  of  service  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
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(Mr  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
It  tSs  pSnTui  the  RECORD  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.)  „.,„^ 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  every 
ye^  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  their  friends  make  It  their 
business  in  the  District  to  P*y  PJ^P^^ 
tribute  on  significant  days.  It  has  just 
been  caUed  to  my  attention  my  good 
friend  and  for  years  a  good  friend  of  the 
cTngress,  Mr.  William  A.  Coblenz,  was 

a  former  public  affairs  specialist  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  U- 
tSr>-  of  congress.  He  delivered  th^prm- 
cipal  address  at  the  Memorial  Day  ex- 
emis  on  the  Battle  Ground  National 
Cemetery.  Brightwood.  May  30. 1969. 

The  occasion  was  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Ladies  of  tlie  Grand  Army 
SSe  Republic,  the  GAR  Memorial  Day 
Corporation,  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Brightwcwd- 
Manor  Park  Citizens  Association  and 
the  Wheaton-Silver  Spring  Civil  Air 
Patrol.  Cadet  Squadron. 

Mr  Coblenz  is  a  volunteer  veteran  ol 
both  World  War  I  and  Worid  War  n 
and  was  for  more  than  7  years  before  lus 
Library  of  Congress  service,  the  Acting 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Division  of  PubUc  Information  m  the  E^- 
partment  of  Justice.  Before  that  he  had 
been  a  Boston  newspaper  reporter,  e(n- 
torial    and    feature    writer,    and    daily 

columnist.  ,,  „„,„ 

Without  either  agreeing  or  disagree- 
ing with  the  substance  of  this  exceUent 
memorial  address  I  ne^e^^^j^^^i^^J 
it  a  thoughtful,  vigorous,  and  searching 
commentary  on  the  campus  turmoil  of 
our  time  and  related  subjects  and  feel 
it  deserves  wide  and  respectful  circula- 
ticMi  and  conslderatlMi  from  us  aU: 
MsMOWAL    DAT    1969— Battix    Geotjn-i.    Na- 

TIOKAI.     CEIDTOIT.     B«IGHTWOOD.     DC. 

These  are  solemn  and— as  I  see  them— 
tremendously  important  memorial  services. 

^ey  are  Important  because  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  era  In  which  we  live. 


They  are  Important  because  they  enable 
us  to  draw  some  kind  of  contrast  between  the 
age  When  these  men  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  U»e  age  today  in  which  not  a 
lew  of  our  youth  Insult  the  flag  and  cast 
shame  upon  themselves  and  the  tradition  of 
this  free  and  open  society.  ^  ,  ,    .^    t^^ 

So  I  as  a  citizen,  feel  grateful  to  the 
CTOUP  of  patriotic  organizations  who  made 
this  thoughtful  and  reverent  function  pos- 
sible and  I  am  Immensely  proud  to  be  your 

^^^e^  age  In  which  we  have  our  being  right 
now  is  at  once  the  most  decent,  the  most 
h^ane,  certainly  the  most  civilized  since 
man  first  began  to  walk  erect-and  it  is 
^so  the  most  barbaric,  and  the  i^^ost  un- 
grateful  since  man  first  began  to  communl- 

'"^r^n'^ts  on  this  planet  In  thU  hour 

are  dramatic,  dynamic   ^^^^^  ^""^^^8,, ^^d 
We    have    the    means    at    hand,    stored, 

labelled  and  ready,  to  totally  destroy  ourselves 

and  aU  life  on  this  planet. 

And   we   even   have   Uiose  who  have   the 

wiTand  the  drive  to  do  It.  But  we  can  also 

^'^Whaf  ^nf^nts  us  like  a  monster  spewing 
fir;  IS  the  extremism  of  the  left  actuaUy 
feeling,  by  reaction.  Uie  exu-emlsm  of  the 

''^^\ween  these  two  violent  and  r^^^}^^ 
m^-st^pmitles  rests  a  central  force,  which 
Thope  18  mightier  than  tiie  other  two,  ^d 
which  I  caU  the  current  maturity  of  western 

'TmeTin  fact  this  audience  before  me 

"^^%°herirSTn'vlrons  today  stand 
in    the    midst    of    a    solemn    and    simply 

'"Xlflfthe  ^cTe^'^^-t^'of  the  dead  upon 
wh^'uvls^d   sacrifices  our  nation  was 

^"o,^  own  generation-at  least  mine,  the 
adul?  tC  mldle-aged.  the  elderly-stands 
accused  of  having  failed  our  youth. 

Thev  say  we  gave  them  Vietnam. 

?^ey  ^v  we  gave  tiiem  outworn,  un- 
chl^gfng  decaying,  misused,  ^n.^^^^^^f^ 
and     mismanaged     Institutions     of    higher 

'^™^sav  we  gave  them  the  premonition 
Of  ^Jl  doom  of  the  very  doorstep  of  their 
^uturewhlch  we  threaten,  by  our  mistakes, 
with  annihilation.  »i,-~ 

•Thev  sav-^iome  of  them— we  gave  them 
an  explomve  and  materialistic  society,  and  a 
ffLliie  sense  of  values.  , 

T^ey^v  we  are  callous  to  the  needs  of 
thK  Door  and  the  disadvantaged. 

T^X  we  axe  supinely  servUe  to  the 
rich  and  the  powerful. 

our  society  they  say.  Is  the  fiunkey  and 
th?  ha^Sen   It   the   military-industrial 

''°The*Llege8  and  universities  are  the  very 
enmncTS^.  they  say,  to  the  total  dom. 
i^™ce  of  ^r  civilization  by  the  enttenched 
Sns  of  cupidity,  greed  and  ruthle^n^- 
on  the  other  hand  they,  ^be  dl^ldent 
students  and  their  associates,  would  have  us 
^Ueve  that  they  are  the  advance  troops  for 
the  mlllenlum  and  the  harbingers  for  the 
co^ng  of  the  Messiah.  They  may  be  ^Inst 
sS  but  they  are  wholeheartedly  for  flower, 

"raSniThesj  complaints  and  these  boasts, 
all  in  an  I  know  of  no  greater  fraud  since 
dema<t^guerv  first  became  an  amazing^  suc- 
SuT^hnlque  for  °-^^^^^',^^^^^ 
and  advancing  anarchy  and  i^blllsm^There 
^  been  nothing  like  It  since  the  Commu- 
nist manifesto.  .  ,  ,  „,„  k« 
This  demagoguery  Is  P^»'="l'^JL"j^'^!',^; 
cause   It   cloaks   Itself   In  the   robes   of   civil 

rights.  Justice  and  equality.  

^Th^y  have  already  succeeded  1°  befuddUng 
the  nJnds  and  paralyzing  the  yin^^"^^" 
of  our  most  disttnguLshed  university  ad- 
mlnistrator*. 
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A  student  who  commits  a  criminal  act  is 
not  a  criminal — he  Is  a  dissident. 

These  young  malefactors  pretend  to  Ideal- 
Ism.  They  enjoy  the  Immense  charisma  of 
youth. 

The  Inherent  awfulness  of  this  special  kind 
of  demagoguery  Is  that  It  uses  what  may  very 
well  be  a  profound  wrong  or  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  wrongs,  and,  under  the  guise  of 
righting  them,  creates  a  far  greater  wrong. 

First  let  me  put  down  this  basic  proposi- 
tion : 

There  has  never  been  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  mankind  when  man  has  achieved 
for  himself  the  degree  of  decency.  Justice 
under  law.  and  grandeur  of  character  that 
Invests  this  government  today  on  this  soil 
under  this  flag. 

The  noble  dead  we  honor  on  this  Memorial 
Day  bear  testimony  to  this  divine  truth.  For 
they  helped  create  It.  and  not  by  burning 
their  draft  cards,  or  doing  what  would  have 
been  the  equivalent  In  their  time. 

Now  then.  If  against  what  I  have  Just  said, 
we  want  to  catalogue  the  crimes  against  de- 
cency and  against  humanity  that  exist  today, 
all  of  us.  of  course,  can  present  a  long  and 
formidable  Indictment.  And  this  indictment 
I  am  honest  enough  to  say  goes  far  deeper 

-  and.te  much  longer  than  anything  the  so- 

-  ciall^F-and  Judicially  backward  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  have  so  rudely  shoved 
forward  so  far. 

My  answer  Is  that  our  society — our  open 
society— has  an  answer  to  these  evils  and  Is 
correcUng  them  even  as  they  happen. 

That's  the  great,  the  profound,  the  monu- 
mental difference! 

The  key  phrase  is:  Open  society. 
What  does  that  mean? 
When  the  conspiracy  came  to  light  in  the 
plumbing  Industry  of  this  country  only  the 
other  day  fifteen  of  the  country's  largest 
manufacturers  of  plumbing  fixtures  were 
convicted  of  raising,  fixing  and  stabilizing 
prices  against  the  law.  Twelve  of  the  fifteen 
were  fined  a  total  of  $370,000  bv  Pittsburgh's 
Federal  District  Court.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
yet  to  be  returned  to  those  who  have  been 
cheated. 

We've  had  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  Senator 
Warren  G   Magnuson,  the  late  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  expose  irregularities  in  our  massive 
automotive  industry,  in  our  giant  and  ruth- 
lessly profiteering  pharmaceutical  industry. 
We've  had  some  of  the  corporations  in  the 
extremely  powerful  and  financially  unlimited 
electric   appliance    Industry    brought    before 
the  bar  of  Justice,  heavily  fined  and  some  of 
its  major  executives  Jailed  for  rigging  bids. 
They  included  some  twenty-four  corporations 
and  they  made  huge  and  dishonest  profits. 
But  what  is  the  answer? 
The  answer  is  that  under  the  system  these 
radical  students  condemn,   under  this  flag, 
under  this  basic  law  of  the  land — the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  these  Immensely 
powerful  corporations,  were  brought  to  book. 
Some  went  to  Jail.  Millions  of  dollars  were  re- 
turned,   under    law    suits,    to    those    whose 
pockets,    economically    speaking,    had    been 
picked,  and  for  as  long  as  this  nation's  busi- 
ness history  is  written,  this  chapter  of  our 
economic  chronicle  will  show  these  violators 
of  our  economic  laws  to  have  contributed  a 
very  sad   chapter.   Indeed,   to  the  economic 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  to  this  degree  at  least  our  industrial 
system  was  washed  clear  and  clean  with  the 
simple,  severe,  commanding  detergent  of  law, 
of  equal  Justice  under  law,  the  detergent  of 
congressional  investigation,  the  detergent  of 
a  free  and  widely  sweeping  press  and  com- 
munications network,  the  printed,  the  pic- 
torial, the  magazine,  the  graphic  processes  of 
publicity. 

Consider  what  It  means  to  a  free  and  open 
society,  so  unquestionably  free  and  open 
that  whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not,  a 
relatively  unknown,  unmoneyed,  unsubsl- 
dlzed,  young  lawyer,  fresh  out  of  the  Harvard 
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Law  School,  and  himself  a  student  only  yes- 
terday, found  It  possible  to  bring  the  greatest 
industrial  giant  of  all  time — General 
Motors — and  the  whole  automobile  industry, 
to  its  knees.  His  contribution  to  automobile 
safety  is  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
the  public  Interest  in  the  last  two  decades, 
decades  in  which  upwards  of  53,000  of  our 
people  have  been  slaughtered  on  our  high- 
ways annually.  And  the  motor  industry's 
effort  to  find  a  scapegoat  by  blaming  it  on 
drunken  driving  failed  miserably  to  hold 
water.  What  we  have  today  (Federal  regula- 
tion) is  not  what  I  would  ordinarily  recom- 
mend, but  It  turns  out  to  be  the  best  solu- 
tion under  the  circumstances. 

The  solution  is  that  Washington  Is  now, 
under  the  legislative  cudgal  which  the  in- 
dustry brought  upon  itself,  telling  Detroit 
how  to  design  an  automobile.  What  has  done 
is  to  shove  more  and  more  socialism  down  its 
own  throat  and  the  throat  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  people. 
But  what  is  my  point? 

My  point  is  that  evil  will  always  be  with 
us.  whoever  governs  and  whoever  is  enriched, 
but  that  what  all  this  history  teaches  us  is 
that  we  have  the  will,  the  means,  the  courts, 
the  press,  the  public  opinion,  to  correct,  to 
wipe  out,  to  diminish  or  eliminate  these  evils 
.IS  they  occur. 

Dissent  against  economic  crime?  Dissent 
against  judicial  impropriety?  Dissent  against 
legislative  malfeasance?  Dissent  against 
executive  abuse? 

Of  course  there  is  dissent! 
And  under  our  system,  under  law,  under 
due  process,  we  manage  to  renew  and  to  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  tradition  and  to 
the  nobility,  to  the  honor,  to  the  sense  of 
fairness  and  fair  play,  that  has  made  us 
great — the  greatest  nation  of  all  time.  The 
sense  of  duty  and  patriotism  we  memorialize 
today.  If  the  Pentagon  perpetrates  a  lie  and 
a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  contractual 
and  fiduciary  facts,  we  find  it  exposed,  em- 
blazoned as  if  in  Neon  Lights,  editorialized 
upon,  llscussed  In  our  mass  circulation  mag- 
azines, and  detailed  on  television,  with  the 
actual  faces  and  voices  of  those  involved 

Against  this  what  is  the  ground  for  com- 
plaint? Who  is  complaining,  and  how  do  they 
complain? 

This  Federal  Government,  whose  flag  they 
trample  upon  and  whose  draft  summonses 
they  burn,  now  pays  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
total  cost  of  American  higher  education.  I 
repeat :  a  quarter  of  the  total  cost  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education! 

Did  you  get  that  in  your  struggle  for  an 
education? 
Did  I? 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loans  prom- 
ised by  the  Johnson  administration  reached 
a  total  of  $270  million.  It  is  now  not  the  in- 
considerable sum  of  $155  million,  under  the 
Nixon  administration.  Is  this  something  to 
complain  about?  These  are  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  that  benefit  lower  and  mid- 
dleclass  families. 

As  I  speak  some  half-million  students  out 
of  a  total  of  6 1/2  million  students  now  derive 
their  higher  education  from  these  loans 
Nor  is  that  all : 

There    are    college    work-study    programs. 
The  idea  here  is  to  provide  decent  paying 
Jobs  for  needy  students  working  their  way 
through    college.    The    sums    involved    were 
$211  million  and  now  come  to  $146  million. 
Is  this  neglect  of  our  youth? 
There    are    all    manner    of    scholarships 
available  now  that  were  undreamed  of  two 
generations  ago.  Our  country  on  every  level 
of  industrial   talent;    skilled,   unskilled,  su- 
perskilled  Is  crying  out  for  men  and  women 
the  disadvantaged,  the  discriminated  against' 
the   advantaged,    the   super-advantaged     to 
please  come  and  fill  these  Jobs  and  situations 
at    prices    and    fringe    benefits    that    would 
have  meant  paradise  to  my  generation   They 
are  offered  everywhere  and  the  pages  of  the 


newspapers  are  full  of  classified  appeals  for 
employe-help — engineers,  professional,  non- 
professional— If  only  those  applying  are 
quallfled.  If  they  excel  the  salary  rates  are 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal  compared  to 
what  the  generation  of  our  time  got  that 
did  not  riot,  that  worked  hard,  that  tolled 
its  way  to  higher  educaUon  on  its  own.  and 
that  made  the  success  they  enjoy  solely  on 
their  own  merit  and  effort. 

How  did  the  generation — our  generation, 
yours— complained  against  so  violently  today 
let  our  youth  down? 
I  ask  how? 

This  is  the  generation  of  Americans  who 
fought  their  way  through  two  savage  and 
astronomically  costly  worid  wars— and  won 
both.'  The  whole  of  mankind,  including- 
and  especially  Including  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan—had their  liberties  preserved  for  then, 
because  of  there  gargantuan  sacrifices  that 
are,  as  of  now,  the  greatest  wars  in  the  whole 
chronicle  of  human  conflict.  This  is  the  mass 
of  Americans  who  valiantly  and  courageously 
legislated  their  way  through  the  greatest  de- 
pression known  In  the  whole  long  tragedy 
of  modern  economics,  the  tragedy  of  eco'- 
nomic  cycles,  panics,  depressions,  recessions 
prosperity  and  bankruptcy.  The  legislation 
on  our  books  today,  effected  by  the  generation 
complained  of,  is  a  magnlflcen:  and  brilliant 
deterrent  to  these  economic  catastrophes.  The 
very  liberty,  the  very  prosperity,  the  verv 
security  created  for  those  who  constitute  our 
radicals,  in  and  out  of  the  universities,  is  pre- 
cisely what  made  possible  the  ver>'  freedoms 
they  enjoy  and  abuse. 

The  generation  complained  of  is  the  gen- 
eration that  after  the  world's  most  savage 
and  barbaric  war  created  the  Marshall  Plan 
That  plan  alone  from  1949  to  1952  poured 
twenty-two  billion  dollars  into  foreign  aid. 
military  and  economic.  Altogether  our  for- 
eign aid  program  up  to  June  30th,  1968. 
shovelled  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  billion— I  repeat  136  billion  dollars  of 
our  taxpayers'  money,  the  money  and  treas- 
ure of  our  time,  into  the  very  Christian  busi- 
ness of  helping  the  Impoverished  and  the 
war-ridden. 

We,  the  United  States  and  mostly  the 
generation  complained  of,  were  the"  very 
foundation  force  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  our  enemies  of  yester- 
day, who  are  now— because  of  this  enlight- 
ened statesmanship — our  allies  of  today. 

Was  this  creating  danger  and  havoc"  and 
hopelessness  for  our  youth? 

When   in   the   history  of   man   was   there 
such  an  implementation  of  the  teachlnes  of 
Holy  Writ? 
And  on  such  a  scale? 

And  with  such  an  Immense  national  ef- 
fort,  personal   sacrifice,    total    altruism? 

Who  are  these  mostly  young  people  who 
tear  down,  and  bum,  and  insult,  and  take 
possession? 
I  ask: 

What  is  their  approach  to  curing  the  ills 
that  afflict  us? 

Their  immediate  approach  is  the  gross 
degradation  of  the  human  spirit. 

It  is  a  violent  rejection  of  elementary  good 
manners. 

It  is  a  contempt  for  the  respect  owing  to 
teachers  and  parents  and  elders.  It  is  Insult 
to  scholars  and  men  of  the  mind. 

It  is  the  most  supine  and  abject  Imitation 
and  emulation  of  Hitler's  bully-boys  when 
Nazism  was  in  flower  and  In  the  ascendancy 
In  Germany. 

Before  the  Nazis  Insulted  the  whole  of 
mankind  they  Insulted  their  own  German 
nationals,  their  universities,  their  great 
physicists,  their  Nobel  prize  winners  and  the 
best  and  decentest  among  their  folk. 

They  ran  amuck  as  these  student  agitators 
are  running  amuck  today. 

A  student  militant  with  a  meat  cleaver  in 
his  hand  was  photographed  leaving  a  con- 
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ference  between   the  warring  students  and 
the  admlnlstraUon  at  Harvard. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  invited  to  speak 
at  Harvard  found  himself  the  target  erf  every 
fmagmable  verbal  and  physical  outrage  and 
Simely  so  mat  he  couldn't  speak  and  had 
to  be  spirited  away  from  those  who-lor^l 
we  know  might  have  killed  him— by  sneak- 
mg  him  through  a  series  of  InterconnecUng 

cellars. 
That  was  Secretary  McNamara. 
In  another  Incident  this  ^yP«  °' Z^^^'*!^* 
shoved  a  banana  into  the  mouth  of  an  in- 
«triK-tor  who  differed  with  him. 
'"withclrtaln  diiferences  In  style  but  not 
in  technique   this  very  thing  happened  all 
\cro^  tie  country.  Under  these  tensions  the 
Pr^^t   of   Swarthmore   dropped  dead.   A 
H^var^  clean  had   a  stroke.  Tou   saw   the 
a^h^tlc   photographs   of    armed   students, 
^th  rm^  ^d  knives  and  shotguns,  coming 
^t  o    a"  n^-ersuy  building  they  had  seized 
at  Cornell  in  Ithaca.  You  all  ^ow  wh"  hap- 
^»n«i  at  CCNT  and  the  University  of  Call- 
C^a  at  B^keTey;  at  Howard  ""^vers^^^^^ere 
in  Washington   President  Bay  L.  Heffner  re- 
s^K^ens  IrLdent  of  Brown  University  and 
preside"  Buell  G.  Gallagher  from  City  Col- 
uIa  in  New  York.  President  Grayson  Kirk 
MtJ^^t^^  Columbia   university    under 
vtclSTand  unjustified  atuck.  College  and 
Un iv^tty  boards  all  over  the  country  have 
«,  b^for  quallfled  administrators  to  take 
overThls  thankless  Job  of  running  these  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

•rhl«  irreverence,  this  contempt  for  order. 
th^^^lItTthls  obscenity,  this  hoot  and 
;ft^,^bUnes8  of  ^^--'^'^^^Xy'^l 
lament  Mary  Bunting  of  Radclifle  vrtth 
Kuage  that'^  would  make  a  f  "ersn^p 
J^n^  i«  said  in  some  quarters  to  be  the 
^^'om'^orexpression  of\outhful  idealists. 

^^It^eT^'^ro^-lU  young  ideaUs«, 
th^e  young  geniuses  of  the  world  of  tomor- 
row th^brfuiant,  top-drawer  students,  do- 
[n^m  Buch  inferior  institutions  of  aUeg«l 
higher  learning  as:  Harvard^rown  CCN^ 
D^mouth.  Berkeley.  San  ^^^^.^^"^ 
and  a  dozen  others?  If  they  cannot  find  unl- 
t^«iHe«  to  eoual  their  Intellectual  prowess. 
S  Idealism  and  their  talents,  what  stops 
them  fr^m  creating  a  university  of  their 
own? 

IV^tak^^'ir  they  are  sincere^  Is  a  shelf 
01  books  and  a  boarding  house.  Th^  «m  get 
their  faculty  easily  from  among  the  radical 
professors  who  support  them. 

Or  could  they?  j.i,„„rt(ri 

M  they  were  genuinely  sincere  and  theydld 

that-created   a  university  f^^^^^^- 

even  people   like  myself,  might  contribut* 

howevermodestly  from  our  modest  means  to 

"^ 'ifo^^t'^ar  down  the  other  people's  schools 
like  H^ard,  in  existence  for  331  years;  build 

"^Turtl"^- school  you  are  in,  why 

''T'saTthe're^nt  presidential  inaugural 
marred  bv  some  young  misguided  hoodlums 
a  few  bloiiks  from  the  White  House^ 

Of  course  they  have  a  right  to  protest. 

But  not  on  the  scene  and  on  the  day  when 
the  United  States  is  swearing  its  duly  elected 
President  Into  office.  I  beUeve  that  the  l<^al 
authorities  were  dead  wrong  n  granting  ^y 
kind  of  pennisslon  to  protestors  on  the  day 
of  the  inauguration.  The  dissidents  have  a 
right  to  hire  their  own  hall,  make  their  own 
speeches,  yell  their  l^nmature  and  thought- 
less heads  off.  to  their  own  audiences  -within 

h^lr  own  environs,  or  any  P«"^"«^^„;.°; 
virons,  so  long,  to  repeat  an  obvious  cliche 
as  they  do  not  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 

rest  of  us.  _  . .  .4,_„. 

On  this  solemn  Memorial  Day.  amid  these 

graves  of  our  honored  dead,  whose  sacrifices 


for  us— for  all  of  us— put  to  shame  the  dls 
rupters  and  revoluUonaries  of  our  time,  what 
does  all  I've  said  add  up  to? 

BaslcaUy  the  noise  and  the  theatrical  pre- 
tentiousness   of    this    peculiarly    privileged 
criminal    class    hopelessly    exceeds   its   sub- 
stance, Its  vaUdlty  and  its  durability.  They 
have  seized  on  some  more  or  less  obvious 
wrongs  to  create  a  great  deal  of  black  smoke. 
The  fundamental  truth  aocording  to  the  best 
available  statistics  Is  that  the  student  crim- 
inals and  near-criminals,  the  dissidents  and 
the  doctrlnaries.  constitute  no  more  than,  or 
less  than  one-half  0/  one  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  students.  Their  case— that  part  of 
It  that  does  make  sense— if  wisely  and  fairly 
presented,  would,  perhaps  slowly.  Wave  a  good 
chance  to  prevail  at  the  court  of  collegiate 
and  public  opinion.  Changes  and  corrections 
in  college  administration  and  curricula  would 
have  been  affected  in  any  case. 

Harvard  is  not  today  what  it  was  331  years 
ago-  nor  is  Columbia  today  what  Columbia 
was'  when  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  student 
there.  This  Nation— an  open  society— «3n- 
Etantlv  undergoing  change,  oft«n  depthful 
change,  is  itself  capable  of  improving  Its 
social  conditions  without  resorting  to  vio- 

We    did    marvelously    well    through    the 

The  fortunate  weakness  of  this  campus 
hue  and  cry  rests  in  the  fraud  of  its  Preten- 
tions and  the  dishonesty  of  Its  claims.  It 
Is  not  Just  a  lunatic  fringe;  It  U  an  example 
of  hard-oore  psychotic  unbalance.  That 
maker  It  Its  o  .-n  enemy.  And.  as  such  It  will 
disappear  In  the  pages  ol  the  history  to 
which  it  has  added  an  unpleasant  and  an 
ugly  footnote.  What  will  endure  ^J°^l^ 
fre^om  is  tae  goal  of  man  Is  the  the  respect 

Tthe  memory,  the  infinite  values  which 
have  been  lef.  to  us  by  these  men  whose 
^aves  we  honor  today  and  who  gave  ^  and 
freedom    striving    mankind,    their    last    full 

"^llXr/gSmen;  We  salute  them  and 
I  salute  you  :or  honoring  them. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


(Mr  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  th  s 
week' the  House  of  Representatives  i^ 
considering  legislation  that  will  deeply 
affect  the  future  of  education  m  the 
United  States.  This  is,  therefore,  a  most 
appropriate  time  to  remind  the  House 
that  we  ought  to  give  early  consideration 
to  the  question  of  the  minimum  age  at 
which  Americans  can  vote  in  national 

^  Hardly  a  politican  opens  his  mouth 
these  days  without  inveighing  against 
those  young  people  who  have  given  up 
on  "the  system,"  -R-ithout  urging  young 
people  to  participate  in  "the  system    as 
the  best  way  to  redress  their  grievances 
and  to  affect   their   country's   policies. 
Now  the  bedrock  of  participation  in  a 
democracy  is  surely  the  right  to  vote,  but 
for  reasons  so  obscure  that  hardly  any- 
one can  conjure  them  up  from  memory 
we  conUnue  along  with  the  minimum 
voting  age  set  at  21.  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  18-year-olds  today  are  better  edu- 
cated   better  informed,   and   more   in- 
volved in  public  matters  than  21 -year- 
olds  were  when  21 -year-olds  were  given 
the  vote?  Does  anyone  suggest  that  tnere 


Is  wisdom  or  fairness  in  a  situation  that 
finds  half  the  men  who  are  killed  in 
Vietnam  were  too  young  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  election  of  those  who  made 
the   policies   that   sent   them   to   their 

deaths? 

The  franchise  in  America  has  been  ex- 
tended   gradually— to    the    nonproper- 
tled  to  blacks,  to  women,  to  those  who 
don't  speak  English.  Each  extension  has 
strengthened  democracy  and  strength- 
ened the  Nation.  The  vigor  and  politi- 
cal sophistication  of  our  18  to  21-year- 
olds— to  say  nothing  of  their  broadening 
frustration  with  things  as  they  are  and 
with  the  way  decisions  are  made  that 
affect  their  Uves— all  argue  that  now  it 
Is  time  once  again  to  extend  the  vote  to 
another  disenfranchised  group  of  Amen- 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  1968 
party  platforms  supported  the  idea  ol 
an  18-year-old  minimum  voting  age.  bo 
did    President    Eisenhower,    President 
Kennedy   and  President  Johnson,   and 
President  Nixon  in  his  campaign  last 
year  One  of  the  most  general  and  most 
bitter  complaints  of  young  Americans  is 
the   disparity  between   statements  and 
actions  of  the  political  leadership  of  the 
country.  That  disparity  suggests  a  c>-ni- 
cism,  a  hypocrisy,  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  that  creates  further  spirals  ol 
cynicism  and  despair  among  young  peo- 
ple Is  it  really  helpful  or  honest  to  urge 
young  Americans  to  seek  social  change 
through  democratic  channels  when  they 
continue  to  show  more  readiness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  democratic  process  than 
we  have  shown  to  admit  them? 

If  we  think  for  a  moment  how  good 
it  would  be  for  the  electoral  process  in 
America,  as  well  as  for  the  health  of  the 
public  dialogue  on  the  great  Issues  that 
now  divide  us,  I  believe  we  would  move 
to  lower  the  voting  age  with  as  great 
dispatch  as  the  cumbersome  machinery 
of  constitutional  amending  permits. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Pish,  for  "Wednesday,  July  30. 
for  personal  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr  HouFiELD,  for  20  minutes,  today 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FISH),  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr  Rhodes,  for  5  mmutes.  todas . 

Mr'.  Talcott.  for  30  minutes,  on  Tliurs- 

'^^Mr^'scHWENCEL.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

cThe  foUowing  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AJ-KXAKDEB'.  to  rcvisc^d 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter  to :  >  ,n^in„tp<5 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  today, 
for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  Retjss,  today,  for  20  minutes. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Sixes  in  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Belcher,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  Hanna,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  McCarthy  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Joel- 
son. 

Mr.  Downing  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  those  of  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York  on  the  amendment  on  page 
2r,  llne-»,  of  H.R.  13111. 

Mr.  Cohelan  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  13111,  today,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Addabbo  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Joelson,  on  his 
amendment,  today. 

Mr.  Pettis  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Downing,  today. 

Mr.  Michel  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables  with  his  remarks  made 
today  on  H.R.  13111  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mxkva),  to  extend  his  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  MiKVA's  special  order 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Sandman  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  McDade  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  LiANDGREBE. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Tkague  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  In  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNrY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hungatk  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MmisH. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kasten MEIER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Praskr. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 


ENROLLED  BHXS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

Hit.  2785.  An  act  to  authortz*  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Parte  and  certain  lands 
comprising  the  Gatllnburg  Spur  of  the  Foot- 
hills Parkway,   and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army  (ret.). 

H.R.  5833.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes. 

H.R.  6585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Elgin. 

H.R.  10946.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry  In  all  Federal  and  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  Uiat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  survey  of  progress  in  Implement- 
ing the  planning-programing-budgetlng  sys- 
tem in  executive  agrenciee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Ck)mptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  financing  of  costs  Incurred  to  pre- 
serve the  CTolimibla  River  Basin  as  a  source 
of  salmon  and  siteelhead  trout,  Department 
of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHr,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'NETLL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  499.  Resolu- 
tion for  consideration  of  H.R.  12829,  a  bill  to 
provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest  equaliz- 
ation tax.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-398).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  500.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  13018,  a  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  miUtary  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-399).  Re- 
ferred to  *lie  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  501.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  13080,  a  bin  to  continue 
for  an  additional  15  days  the  existing  rates 
of  Income  tax  withheld  at  source  (Rept,  No. 
91-400).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  13150.   A   bin    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade    in    footwear;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  13151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase,  in  certain 
cases  where  an  Individual  entitled  to  a  wid- 
ow's or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  remar- 
ries, the  portion  of  such  benefit  which  such 
Individual  may  continue  to  receive  after  the 
remarriage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.   13152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement   Act   of    1937   and    the   Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued payment  of  supplemental  annuities 
in  accordance  with  present  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  13153.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
within   the   Island   Bay   Wildlife    Refuge    in 
Florida  as   "wilderness";    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUNT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook, Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  GooDLiNc,  Mr.  Pelly.  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Teagde 
of    Texas,    Mr.    Scherle.    and    Mrs. 

DWYERI  : 

H.R.  13154.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State 
from  levying  income  taxes  on  nonresidents 
of  the  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  13155.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  dental  care, 
eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing 
aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
insurance  program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage,  under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  program  established  by 
part  B  of  such  title,  of  one  routine  physical 
checkup  each  year  for  individuals  insured 
under  such  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  In  the  case  of  an  individual  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  home  health  services  of 
the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Seciulty  Act  to  remove  the  present 
limit  on  the  number  of  days  for  which  bene- 
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fits  may  be  paid  thereunder  to  an  individual 
on  account  of  posthospltal  extended-care 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  13169.  A  bin  to  amend  XVIII  of  the 
social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate,  in 
certain  cases,  the  requirement  that  an  In- 
sured individual  have  first  been  admitted  to 
a  hospital  In  order  to  qualify  under  such 
title  for  the  extended-care  services  provided 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
KB  13160.  A  bUl  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Com- 
mission and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bray  )  : 
HR.  13161.  A    bni    to    adjust    agricultural 
production  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HR.  13162.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish   a  Federal   Employee   Salary   Com- 
mission and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.  13163.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  that  act  for 
community  mental  health  centers  and  facili- 
ties for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts,  to  establish  programs  for 
mental  health  for  children,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR  13164.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  annual 
audit  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
accounts  of  the  AMVETS  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  13165.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3101 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prevent 
consideration  of  proceeds  of,  or  transfer  of 
proceeds  of,  U.S.  Government  life  insurance, 
and  national  service  life  Insurance  for  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  pvirposes;  to  the  Commitee  on 
Veterans'  Affiirs. 

H.R.  13166.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  1.  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  statutory 
presumption  of  serrtce-connected  death  ol 
any  veteran  who  has  been  rated  totally  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ity for  20  or  more  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  13167.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  81  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize   the   Administrator  to  contract 
with  hospitals   (or  medical  schools  or  other 
medical  Installations  having  hospital  facili- 
ties)  for  the  use  of  hospital  beds  when  not 
needed  for  the  care   and   treatment  of   vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.     Anderson  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Bar- 
ing, Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  C.irter.  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI,    Mr.    DtTNCAN,    MtS.    HANSEN 

of  Washington,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Ky- 
Ros,    Mr.    McKneally.    Mr.    Matsu- 
naca,   Mr.   Melcher.   Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois,   Mr.    Rarick,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Zion  )  : 
H  R.  13168.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  return  to  the 
sender  of   pandering  advertisements  mailed 
to  and  refused  by  an  addressee,  at  a  charge 
to  the  sender  of  all  mail  handling  .and  .ad- 
ministrative coets  to  the  United  States;   to 


the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HR. 13169.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide   a   basic 
$5,000     exemption     from     Income     tax     for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  beneflte;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  13170.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion   of   trade  in   manufactured   prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  13171.  A   bUl   to   provide  for  Federal 
Government  recognition  of.  and  participation 
in    International  expositions  proposed  to  be 
held    In    the    United    States,    and    for   other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H  R  13172.  A  bin   to  amend   the  Humane 
Slaughter  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.  13173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  provide  minimum 
protection  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  garnishment  for  debts  due  for  State 
or  Federal  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  (Currency. 

H.R  13174.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  minimum 
protection  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  garnishment  for  debts  due  for  Federal 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  13175.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  In- 
patient hospital  deductible  which  is  pres- 
ently Imposed  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program  upon  an  individual's  admission  to 
a  hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  13176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  mother  who  has  been 
entitled  to  mother's  insurance  benefits  may 
generally  continue  to  receive  such  benefits, 
without  regard  to  her  age,  even  though  none 
of  the  children  of  her  deceased  husband  are 
any  longer  entitled  to  child's  insurance  bene- 
flte; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steiger    of    Arizona,    Mr.    McClure. 
Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr.    Olsen, 
Mr.  Foreman,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.    Burton    of    Utah,    Mr.    Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Melcher)  : 
H.R.  13177.  A    bill    defining    and    limiting 
the  application  of  certain  acts  of  Congress 
to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER  (for  himself  and 
'Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H  R.  13178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Susbtances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  tovs  and  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  are  hazardous  due 
to  the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HJ.  Res.  844.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  distribution  of  the  moon  samples 
brought  back  by  Apollo  11  to  the  Governors 
of  each  of  the  50  Statee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

'SCHADEBERG,  Mr.   PELLY,   Mt.   WYMAN, 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Olsen, 
Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Beaix  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Hosmeb,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Lukens.  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of   Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Utt,  Mr. 


Addabbo.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 

Pepper) : 

HJ  Res.  846.    Joint    resolution    providing 

for  the  display  In  the  Capitol  Building  of  a 

portion  of  the  moon;  to  the  Committee  on 

House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Louisiana    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 

HtBERT,    Mr.    Caitery,    Mr.    Raeick. 

Mr.  Passman,  and  Mr.  Wacgonner)  : 

HJ.  Res.  846.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 

United    States    relating    to    the   freedom    oi 

choice-   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   VANDER   J  ACT    (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Corbett)  : 

H.J.  Res.  847.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United    States   relative   to   equal    rights    for 

men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo. Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.   Chappell,  Mr.  Don   H. 
Clausen,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Duncan, 
Mr.   Flood.   Mr.   F^iedel,   Mr.   Oali- 
fianakis,   Mr.   Gilbert.  Mr.   Hanna. 
Mr.    Horton,   Mr.    Matsunaca^  Mrs. 
Mink,    Mr.    Moorhead.    Mr.    Pettis, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mr.    ROBisoN,    Mr.    St.    Once,    Mr. 
Sandman,  and  Mr.  Vicorito)  : 
H.J.  Res.  848.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  erect  a  memorial  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Dent,  and  Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.  Res.  502.  Resolution  relating  to  the  per 
annum  gross  rates  of  f)ay  of  certain  positions 
under  the  House  of  Representatives;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  503.  Resolution  providing  additional 
postage  for  Members  and  officers  of  the  House 
of    Representatives;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  mle  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  13179.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teodosia 
Bocoboc   Bueno;    to   the  Committee  on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13180.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
and  Marie  Cordara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HR.  13181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Giu- 
seppe   Cavallo;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE : 
H.R.  13182.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frank  E. 
Dart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McPALL : 
H.R.  13183.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jlmmie 
Kazu  Uyemura  and  others;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  13184.  A   bin   for  the   rehef   of   Nlko 
Lencek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  13185.    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Iris 
Kathleen  Freddie;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HR  13186.  A  bin  to  provide  private  relief 
for    Lt.    Comdr.    LeRoy    E.    Coon,    Supply 
Corps.  U.S    Navy  (ret.),  continued  on  active 
duty  m  a  retired  status  after  June  30,  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HS,  13187.    A   bin   for   the    reUef    of   Eva 
Lengyel-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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July  29,  1969 


JONES  T.  BOND  SPEAKS  TO  LION'S 
CONVENTION 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  GEoaBA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  28.  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3,  1969.  the  Georgia  State  Uon's  Con- 
vention of  District  18F  met  in  Augusta, 
Ga.  My  Crood  friend,  Mr.  Jones  T.  Bond, 
of  Greensboro,  Ga.,  delivered  the  main 
address  entitled  "Lionism  in  Action." 

I  think  this  speech  will  be  of  Interest 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  sub- 
mit it,  therefore,  for  insertion  in  the 
Record: 

Address  by  Mr.  Bond 

Ladles,  Lion  District  Governors,  Interna- 
tional-counselors, fellow  Lions,  first,  I  want 
♦o  tbadr  District  Governor  Newby  for  allow- 
ing me  to  come  before  you  and  talk  on  this 
occasion  of  the  Uon's  ConvenUon  of  District 
ISF  breakfast  meeting  here  In  Augusta, 
Georgia  at  the  Town  and  Country  Motel  on 
this  morning  of  June  3rd.  1969. 

Should  I  choose  a  subject  to  talk  on  it 
would  be  'Lionism  in  Action." 

The  same  principles  of  success  that  ap- 
ply to  life,  to  a  naUon.  or  to  any  business 
must  also  apply  to  a  Uon's  Club. 

The  first  fundamental  Is  finances:  We 
must  have  finances  in  order  to  run  our  club. 
Every  club  has  a  fixed  overhead.  Just  like 
a  government,  or  business  and  we  must  not 
contract  for  more  than  our  income. 

The  second  fundamental  is  membership. 
We  must  have  membership  if  the  club  is  to 
e.xist. 

The  third  fundamental  is  business  meth- 
ods; our  club  must  be  managed  on  a  sound 
business  basis;  or  like  any  business  it  will 
fail  into  the  hands  of  receivers— dues  must 
be  collected  and  properly  spent— it  Is  not 
how  much  money  we  have  but  how  we  spend 
It  that  counts. 

The  fourth  fundamental  is  attendance  Of 
course,  we  must  meet  in  order  to  have  a 
club.  We  have  to  get  together  in  order  to 
know  each  other,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
members'  interest,  to  get  the  other  fellows 
point  of  view,  to  broaden  and  develop  our- 
selves. 

The  fifth  fundamental  is  co-operation  It 
Is  team  work  that  counts. 

The  sixth  fundamental  is  "enthusiasm  ' 
the  greatest  asset  in  the  world— it  surpasses 
money,  power  and  Influence— let  us  stress 
"enthusiasm"  in  our  clubs— It  means  Jov 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  success' 
The  fruits  of  these  fundamentals  is  a  good 
fellowship,  which  is  one  of  man's  Inherent 
qualities. 

"A  minutes  success  pavs  the  failures  of 
years,  '  said  the  poet  Robert  Browning 

When  success  comes.  It  is  sweet  enough  to 
offset  the  failures  of  the  past,  and  history 
bears  this  theory  out.  It  can  be  applied  to 
the  lives  of  great  men  and  it  can  be  as  well 
applied  to  every  life. 

One  of  our  greatest  Presidents  had  a  li'e 
of  failures  preceding  his  years  of  success  His 
business  failed  In  1831,  he  was  defeated  for 
the  State  legislature  in  1832;  and  failed  again 
in  1833.  He  had  a  nervous  breakdown  in  1836 
following  the  death  of  his  sweetheart  in  1835 
and  was  defeated  for  speaker  of  the  House  in 
1838. 

He  WTii  defeated  for  Congress  in  1843  and 
1848.  Was  defeated  for  the  Senate  in  1855 
lor  the  Vice-President  in  1856  and  for  the 
Senate  in  1858.  Of  course,  this  great  failure 


was  Abraham  Lincoln  and  he  was  elected 
President  In  1860.  Ask  any  American  to  name 
our  greatest  President  and  Uncoln's  name 
win  be  on  the  list. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  said,  "the  people 
who  get  along  in  this  -world  are  the  people 
who  get  up  and  look  for  circumstances 
they  want  and  if  they  cant  find  them; 
make  them."  This  pretty  well  describes  the 
type  of  person  Lincoln  was,  and  this  isn't 
reserved  for  people  with  political  aspirations. 
Anybody  can  make  his  own  in  almost  any 
situation. 

In  our  Lion's  Club  we  can  obtain  success 
through  our  work,  not  Individually  but  as  a 
club,  by  carrying  out  our  goals  and  projec- 
tives  which  we  have  set  up. 

Throughout  our  success  we  obtain  our  re- 
wards of  Lionism  by  what  we  can  do  for  the 
unfortunate,  the  "down  on  their  luck"  peo- 
ple throughout  our  community  and  the 
world. 

It  Is  an  eye  operation  for  a  child  and  the 
smile  that  breaks  across  his  face  after  the 
bandage  is  removed  and  the  eye  blinks  the 
great  gift  of  sight  to  an  anxious  mother — 
Its  a  library  to  the  school  of  our  community; 
lt'%  a  food  order  to  tide  a  family  over  and 
many,  many  more  works  of  love.  And  our 
own  personal  rewards — rewards  money  can't 
touch— are  the  many  great  friendships  made 
in  our  club  and  the  wonderful  feeling  that 
comes  from  actually  seeing  those  good  deeds 
done — this — I  think.  Is  success. 

Now,  I  wish  to,  at  this  time,  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  late  great  International  secre- 
tary. Lion  Melvin  Jones  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  personally  and  visit  In  his 
home  club  In  Chicago,  111.,  which  was  most 
inspiring. 

Lion's  Club  International  is  one  of  the  few 
civic  clubs  which  has  survived  the  buffeting 
and  trials  of  wars  and  depression. 

Lion's  International  has  passed  its  50th 
birthday  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say 
I  attended  this  great  convention  in  Chicago 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Greensboro  Lions 
Club  of  Georgia— I  have  been  a  charter 
member  of  the  Greensboro  Club  for  35 
years— and  I  hope  we  will  pass  the  one  mil- 
lion membership  soon. 

What  is  Lionism?  Prognosticating  is  a 
risky  business — founder  Jones  whose  birth- 
day was  this  past  January  13th  knew  this 
When  he  was  asked  for  a  prediction  he 
would  answer,  "I  hope  there  will  always  be 
a  land  of  beyond  for  Uon's  International" 
A  goal  that  will  keep  growing  larger  and 
larger  as  we  approach  It,  yet  will  keep  out  of 
reach,  challenging  us  to  run  faster,  work 
harder,  think  bigger,  and  give  more." 

I  wish  to  close  with  this  thought  and  quote 
from  the  Bible,  In  which  "Christ  promlseth 
comforter."  "Peace!  I  leave  with  you  (not  as 
the  world  giveth,  gave  I  unto  you)  let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
a/raid." 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Greensboro  Lions  Club  and  to 
speak  to  you  and  in  the  language  of  Tiny 
Tim  I  say   "God  bless  us  every  one" — TTianks. 


for  General  Elsenhower  has  been  felt  In 
the  months  following  his  death.  This  Is 
but  a  reflection  of  the  high  esteem  which 
they  held  for  this  great  American.  A 
poem  expressing  this  feeling  was  sent  to 
me  by  a  fellow  South  Carolinian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
poem,  entitled  "Piesident  Eisenhower." 
written  by  W.  Spencer  McCall,  of  Green- 
ville, S.C,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

President  Eisenhower 
_  (By  W.  Spencer  McCaJl) 

He  was  both  soldier  and  statesman, 

And  he  wielded  great  power, 
He  was  a  great  American, 

And  his  name  was  Elsenhower. 

Prom  the  heart  of  the  land  he  came, 
And  though  his  beginning  was  small, 

In  war  and  peace  he  won  great  fame,' 
Alwaj-s  answering  duty's  call. 

Across  the  ocean  he  did  go. 

To  defend  Uberty  and  right. 
Loved  by  friend  and  feared  by  foe. 

Loving  peace,  but  ready  to  fight. 

He  fought — and  tyranny  was  crushed. 
And  there  was  peace  for  which  we  yearned. 

At  last  the  cannon's  voice  was  hushed, 
Then  to  the  homeland  he  returned. 

Again  to  him  the  call  went  forth: 
Would  he  the  nation's  leader  be? 

And  this  man  of  proven  worth 
Heard  his  fellow  countrymen's  plea. 

He   then  agreed   to   their  request 

By  piloting  the  ship  of  state, 
And.  as  history  will  attest. 

He  was  Jtist  and  considerate. 

Valiant  soldier  and  wise  statesman! 

We  now  honor  liis  memory. 
Injustice  he  sought  to  ban. 

He  served   the  cause  of  liberty. 


WASHINGTON  WORKSHOPS  GIVES 
STUDENTS  AND  CONGRESS  RARE 
OPPORTUNITY 


POEM  BY  W.  SPENCER  McCALL    OF 
GREENVILLE,  S.C. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
admiration  and  devotion  Americans  had 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  unique  and  worthwhile 
study  program  on  this  Congi-ess  for  tiie 
countrj-'s  young  people.  The  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Washington  Work- 
shops, a  private  nonprofit  educational 
foimdation  founded  and  directed  by  Mr. 
Leo  S.  Tonkin,  and  its  purpose  Is  to  offer 
on-the-scene  study  of  our  America.!  Gov- 
ernment in  action  and  to  encourage  a 
much-needed  dialog  between  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  and  its  young  people. 

Nearly  150  high  school  youngsters, 
most  of  them  about  ready  to  enter  col- 
lege, are  here  in  Washington  right  now. 
They  have  journeyed  here  to  their  Na- 
tion's Capital  from  every  background 
and  part  of  the  country.  Every  day  they 
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made  their  way  about  Capitol  Hill— sit- 
ting in  on  committee  hearings,  discussing 
with  the  Members  of  this  Congress  the 
issues  most   critical   to   them   and   the 
countiy,   and  meeting  with  their  own 
Representatives.  They  are  also  holding 
sessions  with  Cabinet  members  and  key 
officials  from  the  executive  branch  as 
well    as    the    judiciary— including    the 
Supreme  Court.  What  is  more,  several 
foreign  embassies  are  hosting  receptions 
for  the  students  to  offer  an  experience  in 
international  education  and  friendship. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  Washington 
Workshops  congressional  seminars,  65  of 
last   year's  outstanding   workshop  stu- 
dents are  here  again  this  summer  par- 
ticipating In  an  advanced  workshop  on 
the  Congress.  These  students  are  here 
for  4  weeks  to  do  2  weeks  of  intensive 
Independent  study  and  research  and  to 
serve  a  2-week  voluntaiy  congressional 
office  assignment.  By  the  time  they  have 
completed  the  workshop,  they  will  know 
more  than  just  the  legislative  process 
and  the  critical  issues  that  confront  our 
Nation.  They  will  have  experienced  what 
kind  of  work  must  be  done,  day  in  and 
day  out,  if  this  Congress  is  to  meet  these 
challenges  head  on. 

By  the  end  of  this  summer  some  1.000 
young  Americans  will  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  and  be  heard  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  and  in  the  Senate- 
Democrats  and  Republicans  of  every  po- 
litical persuasion— have  joined  me  in 
meeting  with  these  young  Americans, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  both  the  students 
and  my  colleagues  have  found  this  ex- 
perience as  educational,  stimulating,  and 
encouraging  as  I  have.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  counti-y's  young  people 
and  leaders  share  their  thoughts,  hopes, 
and  goals  with  one  another.  The  Wash- 
ington Workshops  are  giving  us  just  that 
opportunity.    

CHEYENNE    FRONTIER    DAYS.    THE 
"GRANDDADDY  OF  EM  ALL" 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 
Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Apollo  11 
moon  landing  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
exciting  event  of  the  past  week.  The  sec- 
ond most  exciting  had  to  be  the  73d  an- 
nual celebration  of  Cheyenne's  Frontier 

Days. 

The  greatness  of  the  United  States  has 
resulted  from  many  factors.  Surely, 
among  the  most  Important  has  been  the 
ability  of  our  people  to  change — to  be 
innovative — to  adapt  to  new  realities. 
But  the  foundation  upon  which  all  this 
rests  are  the  fundamental  symbols  and 
values  that  go  from  our  Star  Spangled 
Bai-mer  to  the  Constitution  and  beyond. 

Frontier  Days — "The  Granddaddy  of 
Em  All"  as  It  Is  affectionately  known  to 
rodeo  fans— is  a  living  symbol  of  the 
spirit  that  made  our  Nation  and  keeps 
It  continuing. 

It  is  made  possible — just  as  was  the 
Apollo  program — by  the  ingredient  that 
secured  our  frontier  100  years  ago— by 


the  willful  cooperation  of  individual  hu- 
man beings. 

It  was  this  "let's  work  together"  spirit 
that  settled  Wyoming  and  the  West:  It 
was  the  spirit  that  brought  our  Pore- 
fathers  to  the  New  World — and  It  was  the 
spirit  that  made  possible  the  footprint  of 
man  on  tne  moon. 

The  spirit  Is  especially  evident  during 
Frontier  Days. 

The  whole  shebang  is  put  together  by 
literally  hundreds  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. They  however,  are  given  direction  by 
the  Greater  Cheyenne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  nine-man  directing  commit- 
tee. The  occupational  range  of  the  com- 
mittee reflects  the  diversity  of  the  citizens 
who  make  Frontier  Days  possible  every 
year— a  high  school  track  coach,  an  at- 
torney, a  CPA,  a  dairy  operator,  an  Insur- 
ance representative,  and  so  forth. 

Even  a  rodeo  requires  special  action, 
however.  Livestock  have  to  be  collected, 
fed,  dispersed,  events  have  to  be  timed;  a 
million  and  one  chores  have  to  be  done. 

A  heel  is  ordinarily  thought  of  as  a  not 
so  nice  person.  But  during  Frontier  Days 
it  is  the  Heels  that  handle  the  specialized 
chores  of  the  arena.  As  are  everyone  else, 
they  are  volunteers — In  this  case,  men. 
But  the  women  of  the  community  are 
not  to  be  outdone.  They  are  organized 
as  Wheels  to  keep  the  3-day  parade 
rolling.  In  fact,  most  of  the  citizens  of 
Cheyenne  help  out  with  everjrthing  from 
cooking  up  free  flapjacks  to  timing  buck- 
ing horse  rides. 

Tlie  population  of  Cheyenne  triples 
during  Frontier  Days — and  It  Is  easy  to 
see  why.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  world's 
greatest  rodeo.  It  is  a  tradition  among 
cowboys  that  a  man  is  not  a  champion 
until  he  has  won  at  the  "granddaddy  of 
'em  all." 

For  the  visitor  who  wants  to  see  the 
West  as  it  really  was,  Frontier  Days  has 
authenticity  that  Is  impossible  to  dupli- 
cate. Tlie  town  really  goes  Western  with 
displays  ranging  from  the  world's  largest 
collection  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  to  the 
out-and-out  cowboy. 

Besides  all  the  rodeos,  \isitors  are  kept 
entertained  by  evening  shows,  Indian 
dances,  a  carnival,  and  parades. 

The  heart  of  the  rodeo  is  still  the 
struggle  between  man  and  nature,  be- 
tween the  cowboy  and  the  bronco. 

In  a  sense,  the  rodeo  Is  a  microcosm  of 
the  world  In  which  we  Uve  and  It  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  victory  goes  to  the 
courageous  and  to  the  bold. 

So  to  all  of  you  who  have  never  made 
it  to  Frontier  Days,  Cheyerme,  Wyo..  I 
extend  an  Invitation  for  next  year's  rip- 
snorter  so  you  can  see  Frontier  Days  for 
yourself. 
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more  on  cigarettes  than  schools.  Great 
Industrial  and  agricultural  States  like 
New  Jersey— and  until  lately  Illinois- 
rest  their  fiscal  hopes  on  horseplayers. 
rather  than  the  graduated  Income  tax. 
No  Roman  emperor  was  more  aristo- 
cratic than  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur. 
Yet,  we  may  owe  our  freedom  to  his 
military  genius  and  leadership. 

Gen.  George  Patton's  purple  language 
made  a  Marine  drill  sergeant  sound  like 
a  Boy  Scout  applying  for  a  God  and 
Country  Award.  Yet  one  cause  of  our 
Vietnamese  failure  is  our  failure  to  find 
a  general — a  Patton— for  that  war,  one 
who  grasps  those  tactics  and  has  the 
egotism  and  courage  to  pursue  a  victori- 
ous course,  despite  intraservice  obstacles 
and  critical  winds  at  home.  Under  pres- 
sure, Patton's  personal  conduct  toward 
his  troops  was  indefensible.  But  those 
who  overrode  him  left  East  Germany  a 
20-vear  supply  of  Russian  troops. 

Our  White  House  has  seen  men  who 
fell  victim  to  a  moral  lapse.  One  fine 
President's  Illegitimate  parenthood  was 
so  well  known  It  gave  rise  to  a  campaign 
jingle: 

There's  your  ma, 
Where's  your  pa? 
Gone  to  the  White  House. 
Ha,  Ha,  Ha! 


The  mansion  has  seen  generals  as 
President  whose  private  hves  are  de- 
scribed as  Infinitely  more  colorful— and 
in  some  cases  more  productive— than 
their  public  careers. 

We  all  want  to  live  In  the  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  but  our  heroes  are  the 
men  on  the  moon. 

A  leader  who  prefers  Edgar  A.  Guest  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  a  President  who 
prefers  Guy  Lombardo  to  Jose  Fellclano 
probably  wlU  not  get  you  Into  trouble. 
Indeed  he  probably  will  not  get  you  any- 
where. 

ON  LOSING  OUR  NERVE 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  INDEFENSIBLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  In  defense  of  the 
Indefensible.  Our  Nation  has  a  lifetime 
subscription  to  the  Puritan  ethic.  Yet  we 
spend   more    on   liquor   than    libraries. 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 
Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  lunch- 
eon of  the  National  Press  Club  and  hear- 
ing the  new  president  of  the  National 
Chamber   of   Commerce.   Jenkin   Lloyd 
Jones,  who  is.  incidentally,  the  editor, 
and  publisher  of  my  hometown  newspa- 
per, the  Tulsa  Tribune,  deliver  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "On  Losing  Our  Nerve."  I 
feel  this  is  a  very  frank,  chaUenging,  and 
optimistic    statement    on    the    present 
state  of  this  Union.  I  include  the  mate- 
rial at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
On  Losing  Octi  Nerve 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
One  of  the  functions  of  a  good  reporter  is 
to  keep  his  editor  from  coming  to  stupid  con- 
clusions.  I  have  been  rescued   many   times 
from  making  editorial  gaffee  by  the  boy  from 
our  state  capltol  btireau  or  the  city  hall  who 
who   begins  a  sentence,   politely,   "But   you 

overlook " 

One  of  the  greatest  hazards  In  the  news- 
paper business  Is  obsolete  informa-tlon.  We 
someUmes  faU  to  !earn  quickly  enough  of  the 
new  trend,  of  the  sadden  damming  of  one 
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stream  of  history  and  the  burling   of   the 
waters  into  a  new  channel. 

My  fellow  Oklahoman,  Will  Rogers,  once 
said.  "Ignorance  ain't  the  trouble  In  this 
world.  Everybody  knows  plenty.  It's  what 
they  know  that  ain't  so  that's  the  trouble." 
It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Wendell  Willkle,  seeing  a  rosy  future  beyond 
the  most  horrible  of  all  wars,  wrote  his  book. 
One  World."  It  all  seemed  so  simple.  With 
fascist  tjrranny  and  Japanese  militarism 
swept  away  what  could  have  been  more  log- 
ical than  a  drawing  together  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  first  by  their  common  cause 
in  war,  and  secondly  by  the  dynamics  of 
ever-easier  travel    and    communication? 

The  only  trouble  la,  Willkle  knew  a  lot  that 
wasn't  so.  We  have  seen,  not  One  World,  but 
an  unprecedented  era  of  splittings.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  in  the  UN  are  now  cast  by 
nations  that  have  less  population  than 
Ctilcago. 

With  the  removal  of  the  disciplines  im- 
posed by  colonial  powers  India  has  divided 
into  warring  Hindu  and  Moslem  nations,  Ni- 
geria Into  an  unstable  compound  of  Ibos, 
Yorubas  and  Hatisas,  and  much  of  the  rest  of 
Africa  into  tribal  states. 

Scottish  nationalists  drew  cheers  for  swip- 
ing tlle'Stone  of  Scone,  and  I  note  that  the 
runatfcTringe  among  my  brother  Welshmen 
Is  threatening  to  spoil  the  investiture  of  Bon- 
nie Prince  Charlie  the  Third  with  some  sort 
of  rhubarb. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  say  that  Wendell 
Willkle  will  be  wrong  forever.  We  may  even- 
tually get  One  World.  Indeed,  it  could  be 
Imposed  upon  us  by  one  victorious  super- 
power that  could  arrogate  to  Itself  and  keep 
a  monopoly  on  cataclysmic  weapons. 
Whether  you  like  the  prospect  or  not  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  who  gets  the  monopoly. 
But  Wendell  Winkle's  optimistic  forecast 
has  been  wrong  up  to  now  because  he  under- 
estimated centrifugal  forces.  And  editors  like 
me  who  bought  WUlkle's  promise  were  wrong, 
too. 

I  have  the  temerity  to  stand  before  you  to- 
day as  an  expert  on  everything  because  I 
have  Just  completed  my  third  trip  around  the 
world.  I  don't  have  to  warn  you  that  travel 
is  dangerous  for  newspapermen  because  It 
feeds  our  delusions  of  omniscience — a  dis- 
ease that  aailcts  even  those  of  oiu'  brethren 
who  rarely  get  out  of  the  county. 

But  It  is  difficult  to  travel  widely  with- 
out seeing  new  vistas  from  new  perspectives. 
And  I  would  like  to  unload  upon  you  a  few 
fast  conclusions. 

I  believe  that  In  some  areas  the  age  of  ide- 
ology is  beginning  to  fade  and  the  ancient 
forces  of  good,  old  geopolitics  are  winning  out 
again.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  The  New  York 
■nmes,  certainly  a  better-traveled  man  than 
I.  has  a  theory  that  the  basis  of  the  Russo- 
Chlnese  hatreds  Is  Mao's  conviction  that  no 
white  nation  can  be  tolerated  as  a  co-savior 
of  humanity  as  outlined  in  the  Communist 
dogma. 

I  would  disagree.  I  think  the  Imbroglios 
along  the  Ussurl  River  would  be  conjiu-ed 
up  by  governmental  systems  of  any  kind  that 
find  themselves  in  deep  internal  trouble.  The 
Chinese  and  the  Russians,  being  of  different 
races  and  holding  contiguous  territory,  make 
far  more  believable  enemies  for  each  other 
than  the  distant  Americans.  The  more  an 
authoritarian  government  falls  short  of  de- 
livering on  its  promises  the  more  necessary 
an  e-xtemal  peril  becomes.  Such  governments 
cannot  be  turned  out  of  office  by  elections, 
but  they  are  always  in  danger  of  revolt  Noth- 
ing dampens  revolt  like  the  prospect  of  a 
common  enemy. 

Some  distinguished  optimists  have  sug- 
gested that  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  detente 
I.e.,  an  understanding,  a  lessening  of  ten-^ 
sions,  with  the  Communist  world  should  be 
increased  now  that  there  are  serious  divi- 
sions among  the  Reds,  themselves. 
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I  see  no  hunger  among  Communist  leaders 
for  a  detente  with  the  West  based  on  any- 
thing less  than  unilateral  concessions  and 
surrenders  by  the  West.  With  prospects 
brightening  tot  a  total  American  defeat  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  with  Internal  problems 
apparently  becoming  more  serious  In  both 
Russia's  European  empire  and  Red  China, 
I  would  think  a  lessening  of  external  ten- 
sions would  be  the  last  thing  the  Commu- 
nist leaders,  however  much  they  may  hate 
each  other,  would  want. 

I  suppose  the  best  chance  of  world  peace 
would  be  provided  by  a  communist  system 
that  worked.  If  such  a  system  delivered  the 
dream  of  Marx — prosperity  for  all,  total  Jus- 
tice, a  fiowerlng  of  the  humanities,  the  great- 
est leisure — then  all  the  naUons  of  the  world, 
like  ripe  apples,  would  fall  Into  commu- 
nism's lap  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  to 
fight  about. 

Unfortunately,  this  system  has  yet  to  be 
discovered,  even  though  the  SDS  seems  to 
think  it  knows  how  to  discover  it.  What  we 
have  seen  for  half  a  century,  instead,  is  a 
system  that  has  failed  most  spectacularly  in 
achieving  human  values.  And.  whether  in  the 
Jailing  of  Russian  poets  or  the  seizure  of 
peasants'  grain  by  Chlner?  troops,  more  and 
more  we  see  the  outlines  of  old  and  tradi- 
tional tyrannies  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
revolutionary  Ideology. 

The  trouble  is.  old  tyrannies  can  be  pretty 
effective  tyrannies,  given  the  techniques  of 
modern  propaganda.  As  an  example,  the  con- 
stant drumming  by  Moscow  and  Peking  on 
the  thesis  that  the  Americans  are  engaged 
in  a  cruel,  reckless  and  selfish  imperialist 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  amazingly 
successful,  not  only  among  our  traditional 
friends,   but  among  ourselves,   as  well. 

It  is  sad  enough  that  our  old  pals,  the 
Swedes,  have  apparently  bought  in  toto  the 
idea  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  Genghis 
Khan  and  that  our  sleaziest  deserters  are 
heroes  in  the  fight  for  human  freedom.  But 
it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  Harvard  can 
burst  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  a  Vietnamese 
baby  burned  by  American  napalm  while  ig- 
noring completely  the  windrows  of  Vietnam- 
ese bodies  left  after  the  Viet  Cong's  departure 
from  Hue. 

We  are  becoming  pariahs  in  the  world. 
Some  of  it,  as  our  British  friends  wryly  re- 
mind us,  is  the  historic  fate  of  front-running 
nations.  Some  of  it  Is  more  apparent  in  the 
headlines  and  on  the  TV  news  than  in  fact. 
A  small  disciplined  minority  properly  posi- 
tioned for  maximum  exposure  can  give  the 
impression  that  an  entire  community  or  even 
a  nation  has  exploded  in  disgust  at  the 
Americans. 

But  we  have  seen  an  American  President 
cancel  a  trip  to  Jai>an  because  the  radical 
young  Zengakuren  threatened  to  stain  the 
streets  with  blood.  We  have  seen  one  secre- 
tary of  state  spirited  away  from  a  New  York 
City  speech  through  an  adjoining  garage  to 
avoid  a  well-led  chorus  of  hatred.  We  have 
seen  other  cabinet  officers  shouted  down  by 
riotous  claques  in  college  audiences.  Our 
present  President  a  few  years  ago  was  nearly 
killed  in  Colombia  and  we  have  recently  ob- 
served the  governor  of  New  York,  first,  liter- 
ally driven  "-om  South  America,  and  then  re- 
turn to  hold  a  second  meeting,  not  in  the 
national  capital  where  it  was  scheduled,  but 
in  a  small  and  well-policed  resort. 

The  American  people  read  these  headlines. 
The  American  people  know  that  we  have 
poured  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars into  foreign  aid  and  that  our  defense 
commitments  gobble  up  one-tenth  of  our 
gross  national  product.  The  American  people 
are  hurt  by  taxes.  So  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  there  is  a  rising  spirit  of  neo-isolation- 
Ism,  led.  oddly,  by  some  able  and  articulate 
senators  who,  only  yesterday,  were  our  most 
eloquent  internationalists. 

I'resident  Nixon  has  now  been  drawn  into 
a  distressing  numbers  game.  With  the  Paris 


peace  talks  getting  nowhere  he  Is  pressured 
on  every  hand  to  announce  ever-larger  with- 
drawals of  American  troops,  and  whatever 
number  he  announces  Is  sure  to  b«  de- 
nounced as  "tokenism"  by  his  opponents. 

Does  anyone  wonder  why  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnam  see  no  sense  at  this  point 
on  talking  p>eace  In  any  terms  except  their 
total  victory? 

Two  weeks  ago  in  San  Francisco  I  sat  in 
on  a  meeting  on  Japanese-U.S.  trade  prob- 
lems which  was  attended  by  some  of  Japan's 
leading  industrialists  and  exporters.  And 
they  were  full  of  rosy  expectations  of  boom- 
ing trade  opportunities  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  soon  as  the  Vietnam  war  was  "settled," 
as  they  put  it. 

It  Is  not  cricket  at  stich  a  meeting  to  men- 
tion politics,  but  I  quit  the  cricket  game 
briefly  to  suggest  that  how  the  war  was 
settled  might  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
trade  opportunities  of  Japan  or  any  other 
noncommunist  nation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Walt  Rostow's 
"domino  theory"  is  in  general  disrepute,  not 
only  among  the  distinguished  guessers  on  our 
faculties  of  political  science,  but  among 
Washington  Intellectuals,  as  well. 

The  counter-theory  is  that  all  Southeast 
Asian  states  are  highly  nationalistic  and 
will  gravitate  toward  political  solutions  that 
suit  their  own  people,  regardless  of  what 
may  happen  in  Vietnam. 

This  certainly  provides  a  comfortable  ra- 
tionale for  an  American  bug-out  from  an 
Intolerable  situation.  But,  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  a  troglodyte,  may  I  say  that 
I  am  still  a  domino  man.  I  think  if  all  the 
friends  of  the  Saigon  government  and  all  the 
supporters  of  the  Americans  wind  up  with 
their  throats  cut  it  may  have  more  than  a 
little  effect  upon  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  most  Influential  Southeast  Asians 
will  not  let  abstract  principle  Interfere  with 
the  more  urgent  business  of  keeping  their 
heads  on  his  shoulders.  I  believe  the  spread- 
ing of  terror  and  chaos  by  the  svstematic 
assassination  of  village  chiefs — a  technique 
brought  to  a  high  polish  by  the  Viet  Cong- 
will  work  equally  well  in  Laos.  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  Burma,  Malaysia— yea.  and  In- 
donesia, too. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  technique  Is  now 
a  clear  and  present  danger  in  northeast 
Thailand,  and  who  can  say  that  It  is  purely 
coincidental  that  the  Huks  are  stirring  again 
in  the  Philippines,  that  Red  terrorists  are 
showing  up  once  more  in  Malaysia,  that  that 
most  Quixotic  king  of  Cambodia,  who  only 
yesterday  was  denouncing  Americans  for  their 
'aggressions,''  Is  now  j'elllng  for  their  help. 
It  is  argued  that  even  if  these  nations 
eventually  succumb  to  leftist  coups  there 
will  be  no  real  change  in  the  power  balance 
of  the  East  because  the  people  of  these  na- 
tions have  always  looked  upon  the  Chinese 
with  suspicion  and  distaste. 

I  can  only  say  that  with  the  British  out 
of  the  area,  with  the  Japanese  disarmed,  and 
with  the  Americans  gone  It  would  take  some 
Imagination  to  imagine  that  a  treasurehouse 
of  oil,  rice  and  minerals  would  be  ignored 
by  a  state  of  800  million  people  that  has  a 
huge  standing  army  and  is  short  of  every- 
thing. 

This  has  sounded  like  a  lugubrious  speech 
I  do  not  mean  it  so.  I  think  we  are  approach- 
ing a  crisis  because  so  many  good  things  are 
happening.  I  feel  that  the  reason  why  there 
is  so  much  pressure  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple now  to  make  foolish  and  short-sighted 
decisions  is  because  oiu-  enemies,  themselves 
are  pressed. 

Her",  let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  in- 
telligent gentlemen  of  undoubted  loyalty  to 
this  country  have  arrived  at  opposite  con- 
clusions to  mine.  I  refer  to  the  sincere  pur- 
veyors of  the  doctrine  that  we  can  depart 
from  Southeast  Asia  under  any  or  no  terms 
without  hazard  to  ourselves  or  the  so-called 
"Free  World."  I  point  no  fingers  at  brilliant 
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American  statesmen  who  say  that  we  c«n 
wTtch  Russia  build  all  by  ItaeU  an  antiballls- 
Uc  missile  system  without  any  qualms  be- 
ratise  in  the  first  place.  It  won't  work,  and, 
■Tthe  ^nd  place  If  we  built  one  It  would 

i  e  orovocatlve.  

one  of  the  troubles  with  belnga  news- 
,„per  editorial  writer  In  the  late  Twentieth 
century  Is  that  he  Is  Increasingly  called  upon 
t.  reach  definite  conclusions  on  matters 
,oout  which  he  has  Uttle  ability  to  Judge. 
If  you  would  ask  me  whether  a  soldier 
should  be  equipped  with  a  niuzzle-loader  or 
u  breech-loader  I  could  give  you  a  pretty  wtee 
opinion.  If  you  should  ask  me  whether  per- 
cussion caps  should  replace  flintlocks  Id  be 
pretty  smart.  But  that's  the  wrong  century. 
As  one  who  does  not  yet  completely  un- 
derstand the  crawling  lawn  sP^'al^lf!, 3,^^',^ 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  an  ABM  wlU 
work  OT  not.  I  do  know  that  some  presum- 
ably intelUgent  gentlemen  In  Russia  seem  to 

think  it  is  worth  a  try.  

I  do  beUeve  that  a  balance  of  terror  is 
better  than  an  imbalance  of  terror,  that  the 
neace  of  the  world  might  be  in  very  great 
Jeopardy  If  our  friends  In  Mos*"',^ f^"  "! 
rived  at  a  position  where  they  could  inflict 
unacceptable  casualties  on  us  while  risking 
only  acceptable  casualties  on  themselves.  We 
would  then  be  in  the  same  position  we  would 
have  been  In  If  Josef  Stalin  had  ever  found 
himself  the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  atom 
bomb.  . 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  age  oi 
raw  aggression  has  passed.  If  so,  it  has 
passed  recently  for  I  was  In  Czechoslovakia 
last  summer.  ,    ».  ,„ 

There  ape  those  who  say  that  atomic  holo- 
caust is  "unthinkable."  But  atomic  black- 
mall  may  not  be.  If  I  were  a  Western  Euro- 
pean I  would  worry  about  the  day  when 
the  Americans,  If  they  erer  lost  their  abUity 
for  a  devastating  counter-strike,  would  have 
to  decide  whether  to  watch  the  immolation 
of  our  cities  or  let  Western  Europe  go. 

I  am  interested  in  the  program  of  the  so- 
called  New  Left.  Let's  tick  It  over : 

End  mllUtary  research  by  American  uni- 
versities. •nz-.TV-i 
End  the  training  of  officers  In  the  ROTC. 
Ptill  out  of  Vietnam  now — period. 
Take  th«  ABM  money  and  put  It  into  more 
generovis  social  services. 

Encourage  desertion  and  dissension  In  the 
American  armed  services. 

Dismantle  the  so-called  "industrial-mUl- 
tary  complex." 

I  don't  beUeve  all  this  was  spontaneous 
inspiration  of  idealistic  young  collegians.  I 
detect  a  sort  of  professional  flavor  that  rings 
a  beU  or  two  as  I  review  the  history  of  the 
past  half  century. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we're  In  trouble  be- 
cause Marxism  is  In  trouble.  I  think  that  as 
we  enter  the  eighth  decade  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  vie  are  under  Increasing  attack  be- 
cause coUectlvlst  theories  are  not  working 
out,  and  because  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
them  are  fearful. 

I  think  we  are  seeing  an  ably  managed 
effort  to  tip  a  military  balance  In  favor  of  a 
system  that  has  steadUy  lost  hope  of  win- 
ning by  example. 

Your  committee  invited  me  here,  today, 
not  because  I'm  a  prairie  editor  and  an  old 
member  of  this  club,  but  becatise  for  a  brief 
period  I  am  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
let  me  get  In  my  commercial. 

Karl  Marx  and  Prtedrtch  Engels  thought 
they  had  a  formula  for  licking  19th  Cen- 
tury capitalism.  Perhaps  they  did.  For  that 
was  the  capitalism  of  monoply  and  cartel. 
of  UtUe  social  conaclence  and  lew  taxes,  of 
ever-greater  concentrations  of  land-holdings 
and  of  wealth,  and  a  perpetual  war  on  work- 
ers. Scwne  of  this  ci^Htailsm  still  survive*, 
particularly  In  lAUn  America. 

What  Marx  and  Engela  dldnt  know  about 
was  something  not  yet  invented — a  people* 


capitalism  in  which  equity  ownership  was 
widespread,  even  among  labor,  itself.  People  s 
capitalism  Is  heavUy  taxed  for  the  com- 
monweal and  is  subject  to  the  disciplines  of 
the  marketplace,  which  Is  another  way  of 
saying  the  approval  of  the  consumer. 

Among  Its  freedoms  Is  the  freedom  to  go 
broke  Unlike  enterprises  operating  tonder 
eovemment  ownership  and  enjoying  mo- 
nopoly this  new  capitalism  must  respond  to 
demand  or  perish.  It  must  meet  not  only 
competition  In  price  and  quality,  but  com- 
petition in  wages  that  It  pays. 

This  Is  what  Is  frightening  the  communist 
world  for  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  communist  dogma  U  obsolete 
and  out  of  touch  vrtUi  reality,  that  It  Is  over- 
due for  revision,  and  that  no  revision  which 
can  come  close  to  meeting  the  rising  demands 
of  the  people  will  be  achieved  by  anything 
short  of  the  dismantling  of  centralized  con- 
trols and  a  lessening  of  the  power  of  a  self- 
perpetuating  elite. 

-nxe  communist  leadership  does  not  wage 
war  against  the  people  out  of  choice,  but 
desperation.  The  Berlin  Wall  was  humiliat- 
ing Sending  the  tanks  to  Budapest  was. 
no  doubt,  the  result  of  an  agonized  appraisal. 
Calling  out  the  BwlGuards.  then  trying  to 
call  them  back,  then  exlUng  them  to  the 
country,  then  sending  the  soldiers  out  to 
overawe  both  the  Guards  and  peasants  were 
not  I  am  sure,  the  way  Mao  and  Lin  would 
like  to  run  China.  And  the  flattening  of 
Czechoslovakia,  with  all  the  damage  to  the 
Russian  image  that  it  entails,  represented 
the  lesser  of  two  fears. 

Gentleman,  I  don't  know  the  solution  to 
Vietnam   I  have  ridden  the  patrol  boats  and 
the  helicopters.  I've  seen  the  corruption  and 
the    agony.   I've    looked    upon    the    oblong 
boxes  under  the  flags  crowding  the  ware- 
houses  at   the   Saigon   airport.   It's   not   the 
kind  of  war  I'd  choose,  even  for  my  enemies. 
But  I  think  we  should  imderstand  why  at 
this  moment  we  are  under  such  pressiu-e  to 
let  go,   why   all   the  powers  of  propaganda 
on  a  worldwide  scale  are  concentrated  on 
aUenatmg  our  former  allies,  making  xis  dis- 
believe In  ourselves,  and  eucherlng  us  Into 
a  position  where  we  may  some  day  have  to 
accept  the  choice  between  surrender  or  de- 
structlorL  ^    ,     ., 

We  are  In  this  peril,  not  because  the  insti- 
tutions of  economic  freedom  have  failed,  but 
because  they  have  been  so  successful.  Our 
enemies  threaten  and  rampage,  not  be- 
cause their  philosophies  have  been  success- 
ful,   but   because    they   have   so   tmlformly 

failed. 

I  would  say  that  this  is  a  ridiculous  time 

to  lose  our  nerve. 


QtJKSTON   AND   ANBWKK   PROGRAM,    MR.   JENKIN 
LLOTD  JONTO,  NA-nONAL  PRESS  CLUB  LUNCH- 
EON, Thttrsdat.  June  26.   1969 
Mr.  Hktfernan.  The  range  of  questions  1 
have  here,  Mr.  Jones,  suggest  that  the  au- 
dience does  not  take  your  strictures  to  heart, 
about  vou're  not  being  an  expert  and   not 
being  able  to  answer  the  questions  because 
they  persist  in  bringing  them  up.  The  first 
question    U    "As    president    of    the    United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  what  is  your 
prediction  as  to  the  U.S.  economic  situation? 
Are  we  headed  for  inflation,  or  depression, 
or  both?" 

Mr  JoNis.  I  don't  know  about  a  depres- 
sion Of  course,  we  are  told  that  we  have 
now  machinery  for  adjusting  government  ex- 
penditures, and  so  forth,  that  would  make 
a  depression  out  of  the  question.  But  I  do 
think  there  Is  no  prosperity  such  as  we  have 
known  It  that  can  survive  a  ten-cent  dollar. 
I  do  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  which.  I  think  It  was  Tennyson  who  spoke 
of  vaulting  ambition  that  overleaps  Itself. 

We  have  a  vaulting  economy  that  over- 
leaps  itself  and  that  even  months  after  the 
very  high  discount  rate  has  gone  on  and  the 
very  high  interest  rates  spread  throughout 
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the  country,  we  are  seeing  still  an  Increase 
in  the  pressure  to  buy.  and  the  pressure 
to  build  and.  of  course,  the  wage  settlements 
recently  have  been  highly  Inflationary. 

We  In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  take 
the  position,  that  nothing  good  can  happen 
to  the  business  community,  to  labor,  to  do- 
mestic peace  and  tranquility,  to  the  govern- 
ment Itself  If  we  ever  get  In  a  situation 
where  all  pensons  are  swept  away,  where  all 
insurance  policies  become  valueless,  where 
people  acting  together  can  no  longer  float 
bond  issues  for  the  commonweal,  where  you 
begin  to  get  a  headlong  flight  into  things 
like  gold  and  land,  and  so  forth,  and  we 
repeat  the  history  of  Germany  In  the  20  s. 

We  think  we  are  close  enough  to  the  run- 
away point,  so  that  we  as  a  Chamber  o! 
Commerce  are  going  to  have  to  recommend 
some  things  we  hate  to  recommend,  such 
as  an  extension  of  the  surtax,  such  as  the 
crunch  that  may  over-slow  business  as  the 
brakes.  Instead  of  being  applied  slowlj, 
suddenly  grab.  We  are  more  frightened  at 
the  prospect  of  inflation  than  anytialng  else 
facing  this  country  right  now  and  the  at- 
tHudl  of  the  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors 
is  to  take  some  risks  with  a  high  level  of 
prosperity  In  an  effort  to  save  the  doll"'. 

mThefternan.  Your  eloquent  words  on 
Vietnam  anticipated  many  of  these  ques- 
tions, but  I  think  we  should  go  over  them 
again  If  you  don't  mind.  Perhaps  I  can  lump 
them  together.  "Can  the  United  Stat^  tip- 
]Ze  out  of  Vletiiam.  safely,  without  having 
all  that  part  of  the  world  becoming  Com- 
munlBt?"  "What  do  you  think  Is  the  ulti- 
mate solution  in  Vietnam?" 

Mr  JONES.  Well,  of  course.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  don't  think  we  can  tiptoe  out. 
or  rush  out,  without  creating  a  power  vac- 
uum in  which  I  think  the  power  tiiat  re- 
mains Closest  to  that  point  would  take  over 
I  would  say  that  unless  our  military  has 
been  lying  to  us  utterly,  the  Viet  Cong  have 
bwn  very  badly  hurt,  the  Nori-h  Koreans 
have  been  very  badly  hurt  and  you  can't  say 
that  the  Chinese  economy  Is  booming^ 

I  would  think  that  we  should  look  at  the 
fact  that  there  Is  an  awful  lot  of  things  that 
a  de-escalatton  of  the  war  m  Vietnam  could 
do  for  the  relief  of  pretty  desperate  con- 
ditions among  our  enemies^ 

We   find  that  they  are  having  great  re- 
cruiting problems  and  certainly  the  casual- 
ties, although  our  casualties  are  vej^  sub- 
stantial, tiiey  have  never  f^ten  down  to  a 
ratio  where  I  have  ever  thought  that  they 
can   continue   accepting    the   casualties,   at 
the  rate  they  are  suffering  them,  indefinitely 
I  would  say  simply  this,  that  I  think  we 
have  got  to  show  determination,  to  pursue 
this    very    bloody,    desperate,    horrible    war 
for  some  time  longer.  Because  ^  ^hlnk  that 
If  we  show  that  determination  and  If  it  looks 
as  though  those  casualties  are  going  to  be 
inflicted  upon  our  enemies  for  some  time 
in  the  fut^ue.  then  there  will  begin  to  be 
some  progress  in  Paris. 

But  the  way  so  many  Americans  are  talk- 
ing and  the  way  the  TV  commentators  have 
sounded  and  tiie  great  number  of  n>y  brother 
editorial  wTlters  have  sounded,  I  think  tnat 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Communist  Chinese  are  utterly  con- 
vinced that  we  are  ready  to  ^"'T^nder  out- 
right, and  I  don't  see  why  they  should  move 
as  long  as  they  are  convinced. 

Mr  HEmniNAN.  Going  back  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  where  does  the  Chamt«r 
stand  on  the  10%  surtax  and  what  is  the 
Chamber  doing  about  one  of  our  most  se- 
rious problems — our  communities. 

Mr  JoNis.  On  the  surtax,  the  Chamber 
of  commerce  firmly  beUeves  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  inflation  under  control  until 
we  have  iome  soUd  and  long  range  cuts 
m  government  spending.  A  great  d^l  of  gov- 
ernment spending  is  nonproductive.  It  has 
gotten  away  from  us,  that  substantial  cuts 
I^  be  m  Je  without  doing  violence  to  any 
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essential  government  or  social  services    and 
we  would  like  to  see  the  10%  aurtajt  depend- 
ent   upon   previous   cuts   and    expenditures. 
But   I   think   the   Chamber   of  Commerce 
is  realistic.   You  cant  redo  the  whole  fed- 
eral budget  while  we  are  up  against  a  dead- 
l.ne  on  the  surtax  problem  and  I  think  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  going  to  be  willing 
lo.  as  I  said,  see  that  businessmen  pay  an 
a-vful  lot  of  taxes  which  some  of  us  don't 
think  are  entirely  necessary,  if  this  is  going 
to   slow   down    this   floating   down   Niagara 
River,  which  Is  where  we  are  right  now,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Chamber  board. 
Now,  as  to  what  we  are  doing  about  the 
problem  In  the  communities.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  composed 
of  about  2700  Individual  chambers  of  com- 
merce, about  1100  trade  and  professional  as- 
sociations,  and   we   have   felt   that   a   great 
number   of    government    programs,   particu- 
larly somepf  those   hastily  conceived,   and 
hastily    put   together    on    the    poverty    war, 
did   not   do   a  Job.   We  see   no   reason   why 
it  should  cost  $9,000  to  train  a  chambermaid 
down  in  Florida. 

But,  a  Job  is  essential.  So  we  feel  that 
much  more  good  can  come  out  of  programs 
initiated  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  mem- 
-bers.  .  businessmen,  industrialists  and  so 
iorth.ljj.  which  solid,  serious,  definite  pro- 
grams with  training  the  hard  core  and  bring- 
ing the  young  people,  who  are  now  out  of 
school,  into  the  labor  force,  can  be  spread 
from  community  to  community. 

And  we  feel  that  we  are  in  an  unusually 
good  position  to  spread  the  word  on  workable 
programs.  What  did  Wilkes-Barre  do'  What 
did  Yuma  do?  What  did  Spokane  do? 

What  specifically  was  done  in  specific  com- 
munities to  meet  a  social  ill? 

We  are  not  only  engaged,  as  many  govern- 
ment agencies  are  engaged,  in  abstract  stud- 
ies in  the  so-called  problem  of  the  city  but 
we  are  very  heavily  engaged  In  spreading  the 
word  about  what  we  consider  our  pragmatic 
action  programs.  In  which  some  good  was 
actually  done. 

We  do  have  the  feeling  that  businessmen 
by  their  natures  are  pragmatic  people,  they 
have  to  be,  if  you  are  not  pragmatic  you  do 
go  broke  and  out  of  business.  We  feel  that 
there  Is  much  the  business  community  can 
do  to  solve  these  social  ailments  If  we  spread 
the  word  about  the  workable  programs  and 
this  is  one  of  our  chief  functions. 

Mr.  Heiternan.  This  one  seems  to  come 
from  someone  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "Would  you 
deny  that  our  business  practices  constitute 
a  gyp  economy,  false  labels,  fake  packaging 
rigged  bids,  military  industrial  deceptions' 
income  tax  dishonesty  contracts  rigged  for 
special  benefits  to  business,  pharmaceutical 
fakes  and  profiteering  on  the  poor  and  sick 
and  indigent,  outrageous  advertising  frauds 
conglomorate  Wall  Street  scandals.  Is  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
apologist  for  this  massive  corruption  and  are 
you  its  chief  prophet?" 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  deny  It.  and  I  don't 
have  to  apologize  for  what  I  have  denied 

Mr.  Heffernan.  I  was  despairing  of  ever 
getting  a  question  on  the  students.  There  is 
SDS9"°*    "^^^'   *°""*   y°"   '^°   about   the 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  very  interesting  thing 
I  was  brought  up,  as  I  have  said,  I  tm  the 
only  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wlio  cast  his  first  vote  for  Norman  Thomas 
I   was   brought   up   a   young   radical,   and 
one   of  my  roommates.   John   Scott,  son  of 
S-ott  Nearlng,  the  head  of  the  Communist 
party  of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  who 
went  over  to  Russia  as  a  Stakhanovlte  and 
married  a  beautiful  Russian  girl  and  grad- 
ually got  cured.  Then  they  wouldn't  let  his 
wife  out  and  so  then  he  got  very  cured    He 
is  now  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  publisher^ 
of  Time  magazine  and  one  of  the  ereat  ex- 
perts on  the  Russian  system 

But  neverthless,  we  were  all  young  radicals 


and  I  cut  my  teeth  on  the  Manifesto  and 
Das  Capital  and  I  read  a  great  deal  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  literature 
at  that  time. 

About  three  years,  I  was  back  at  my  old 
alma  mater  the  UiUverslty  of  Wisconsin  and 
I  dropped  Into  a  little  hole-ln-the-wall  book- 
store and  I  pick  up  something  called  the 
New  Left  Notes,  and  the  fascinating  thing 
about  it  was  this  was  straight  Marxism  all 
over  again,  the  Marxist  Action  Program,  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  program 
this  was  the  sabotage  program,  it  was  the 
infiltration  program,  it  was  the  Molotov 
cocktail  program  (which  hadn't  been  heard 
of  when  I  was  a  kid  In  college  but  Is  only  an 
extension  of  other  devices). 

So  I  wrote  a  piece  about  the  Red  plan  for 
colleges,  and  this  was  three  years  ago.  No 
faculty  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

There  was  some  yahoo  editor  from  Okla- 
homa sufiferlng  from  a  fright  syndrome  about 
the  Communist.  And  yet  everything  that  was 
written  in  the  New  Left  Notes  was  worked 
out  first  on  the  Berkeley  campus  and  then, 
of  course  It  spread  East. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  SDS  is  a  subversive  organization. 

The  very  interesting  thing  about  this  was, 
I  thought  that  you  newspapermen  would  be 
interested,  I  was  down  at  the  lAPA  meeting 
in   Dorado  Beach,  Puerto  Rico,  almost  two 
year  ago.  Dr.  Jaime  Benltez,  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  came  over  and 
made  his  speech  to  us  and  said:  "I  have  been 
reading  the  news  from  Berkeley."  He  said: 
"The  thing  that  amazes  me  Is  that  you  Amer- 
ican editors  haven't  the  foggiest  idea  what's 
about  to  happen  to  you."  Then  he  went  on 
back  to  the  history  of  the  thing.  He  said  that 
the  University  of  Cordoda  in  Argentina  in 
1918.   shortly  after   the  Third   International 
was  established,  erupted  in  a  student  pro- 
gram in  which  the  president  was  thrown  out 
of  his  office;    the  files  were  all  seized;    the 
administration  building  was  captured,   and 
it  was  dictated  that  the  university  could  not 
be  reopened  except  with  permission  of  a  stu- 
dent committee  that  would  pass  on  the  qual- 
ifications not  only  of  the  professors,  but  also 
of  the  courses  to  be  taught. 

He  said  this  was  the  business  of  turning 
the  university  from  a  producer  of  a  stable 
middle   class,   which    is    the   last   thing   the 
Communist    dialecticians    wanted,     into    a 
cadre  for  revolution.  And,  he  said  this  thing 
spreads  first  to  the  University  of  Santiago 
then   the  University   of  Lima,   then   to   the 
University  of  Caracas,  it  began  to  spread  all 
over    Latin    America    and    the    conservative 
professors  were  driven  out  of  their  Jobs   Left 
Wing  activists,  regardless  of  how  poor  the 
academic  qualifications  were,  were  installed 
It  was  decreed  that  the  military  should  not 
appear    on    the    campus    regardless    of    the 
provocation. 

He  said  the  result  was  the  ruination  of 
the  South  American  university  system  and  I 
noticed  the  President  got  himself  in  real 
hot  water  when  he  mentioned  that,  a  cou- 
ple of  months  ago. 

Well.  Jaime  Benltez  said,  look  this  has 
been  two  years  ago.  he  said  "I'll  make  you  a 
prediction  that  within  nine  months  a  great 
eastern  American  university  will  be  seized 
according  to  this  formula."  That  was  six 
months  before  Columbia. 

And  the  utterly  ridiculous  situation  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  faculties  who  keep  trying 
to  carry  on  meaningful  dialogues  with  young 
men  who  have  spelled  out  the  program  tor 
hanging  'em. 

Well,  as  one  of  the  professors  of  political 
sc  ence  down  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
said,  and  I  thought  was  quite  Interesting 
You  know  the  Interesting  thing  about  the 
average  college  faculty  member,  he  regards 
himself  as  a  liberal.  He  has  excellent  de- 
fenses against  the  right.  Let  him  be  at- 
tacked by  the  John  Birchers  or  the  DAR  or 
the  American  Legion,  he  knows  exactly  what 
to  do.  He  has  no  defenses  against  the  left 
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because  the  moment  he  Is  attacked  by  the 
left,  he  fears  that  he  has  not  been  liberal 
enough." 

And,  as  Dr.  Hayakawa  says,  they  are  all  like 
the  defenses  of  Singapore,  all  the  guns  point 
in  the  wrong  direction, 

Mr.  Heffernan.  This  one  came  up  a  little 
late  for  the  previous  economic  question;  I'll 
go  through  it.  "Do  you  think  wage  and  price 
controls  are  necessary  to  control  or  contain 
inflation?" 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  we  found  out  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  run  a  war,  an  allout  war 
where  there  is  this  tretnendous  demand  and 
an  extreme  shortage  of  goods,  without  wage 
and  price  controls.  This  really  does  cause 
runaway  inflation,  and  causes  the  type  of 
profiteering  that  was  so  apparent  In  the 
Civil  War. 

Now,  how  big  a  crunch  do  you  have  to  get 
before  you  resort  to  this  very  strong  medi- 
cine? Remember,  when  you  go  into  wage  and 
price  controls  you  leave  the  free  economy 
and  you  go  to  the  managed  economy. 

And  this  then  Is  where  somebody  in 
Washington,  with  the  best  Intentions  In  the 
world,  but  with  the  Inadequate  Information 
just  like  the  bureaucrat  in  Moscow,  must 
try  to  decide  what  something  is  worth  both 
in  terms  of  the  commodity  labor,  which  is 
requited  in  wages,  and  the  commodity,  the 
physical  commodity,  which  of  course,  is 
paid  for  in  money. 

We  feel  that  if  it  ever  gets  to  the  point 
where  you  have  to  leave  the  free  economy 
to  save  us  from  one  runaway  Inflation,  this 
a  confession  of  stupidity,  that  you  never 
should  have  got  into  this  condition,  even 
with  a  gnawing  Vietnam  war  and  with  the 
other  problems  we  have  had. 

We  feel  that  this  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs,  because  once  you  get  wage  and  price 
controls  down  you  have  set  vour  economy  in 
reinforced  concrete.  The  imbalance  is  started 
one  second  after  you  enact  the  law  and  it  is 
a  long,  long  way  to  recover  from  this. 

I  remember,  I  was  in  Germany  In  1947,  and 
we  had  a  lot  of  young  government  officials 
over  there,  and  we  were  giving  Germany  and 
France  all  kinds  of  advice  of  how  you  re- 
cover.  We  went  Into  France   and  said  now 
look,  you  have  got  a  shortage  of  everything 
and  so  forth,  so  you  keep  on  those  wage  con- 
trols and  you  keep  on  those  rent  controls 
and  you  keep  on   those  price  controls,  and 
let's  not  let  this  economy  get  away  from  you. 
And   we   went   over   to   Germany   and   we 
said  the  same  thing  and  the  Germans  said 
the  hell   with  you.  We  are  going  free  right 
now.   And   they  did.  And   because   half   the 
housing  in  the  country  was  ruined,  immedi- 
ately the  price  of  husing  went  skyhigh.  A 
hall  room  closet  cost  as  much  as  the  week's 
wages.  It  was  a  terrible  crunch,  but  because 
there  was  such  demand,  everybody  and  his 
brother    got    In    the    business    of    building 
houses.  And  the  result  is,  Germany  recovered 
in  three  years  from  a  housing  crunch  that 
France  is  still  In.  So  we  do  go  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  have  to  ever  go  to  wage  and  price 
controls  it  is  because  we  have  been  stupid 
about  other  things  in  our  economy  and  we 
don't  think   this  is  necessary— at   least  not 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Heffernan.  A  question  about  your 
column  on  Japan  recently:  "The  Japanese 
gravy-train  is  at  the  end  of  its  run."  Can 
you  explain  this  observation  and  a  similar 
question,  "What  role  should  Japan  take  in 
Par  Eastern  affairs  to  stabilize  that  area?" 

Mr.  Jones.  Japan  has  become  a  great  big 
powerful  boy,  who  would  like  to  have  botUes 
of  warm  milk  delivered  as  usual,  every  two 
hours.  Japan  has  grown  up,  Japan  is  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  success  stories.  And  it  is 
a  success  partly  because  the  Americans  en- 
dowed the  flattened  Japanese  industry  with 
the  latest  machinery  that  we  had;  the  latest 
techniques  that  we  had.  Many  American  in- 
dustnes  that  couldn't  afford,  under  our  tax 
system,     to     modernize     completely     found 
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themselves  In  competition  with  Japanese 
factortea  where  the  entire  plant  had  been 
built  by  the  Americans.  But,  it  wa«  a  smart 
thing  that  we  did,  because  theae  are  an 
industrial  people;  they  are  a  very  able  people; 
they  are  a  very  hard  working  people,  and  we 
couldn't  have  done  better  than  set  them  back 
on  their  feet. 

Now  the  next  question  is  why  Is  the  gravy- 
train  at  the  end  of  Its  run?  It's  at  the  end 
of  its  run  becatise  the  American  Congress  Is 
not  going  to  accept  very  much  longer  urU- 
lateral  situations  in  which  the  Japanese  can 
invest  in  anything  that  they  want  In  Alaska, 
wholly-owned  corporations  all  there  for  tak- 
ing. We  can't  Invest  substanUaUy  In  any- 
thing In  Japan,  we  are  held  out.  The  Japa- 
nese flood  the  American  market  with  their 
automobllee,  you  can't  put  an  American 
automobile  into  Japan  at  any  price. 

They  have  all  sorts  of  artiflclal  restriction*. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  us  import  to 
Japan  anything  that  they  don't  make.  That's 
not  very  much,  because  they  are  very  clever 
people  and  they  cover  the  Industrial  spec- 
trum very  well. 

Well,  we  are  simply  trying  to  make  the 
point  that  unless  we  get  more  quid  pro  quo 
ueatment  out  of  the  Japanese,  Congress  la, 
probably  out  of  resentment,  going  to  start  Im- 
posing stringent  import  quotas  on  Japanese 
goods  and  maybe  retaliatory  tariffs  and  the 
bias  of  the  Chamber  la  for  the  freest  trade 
possible  consistent  with  the  avoidance  of  the 
crunch  that  you  get  when  you  dump  a  lot 
of  cheaply-made  products,  such  as  the  textile 
situation. 

If  the  Japanese  don't  meet  us — won't 
meet  the  realities  of  their  new  strength — we 
are  afraid  that  these  very  cordial  relations 
are  going  to  be  less  cordial. 

Mr.  Hetfernan.  As  a  modern  day  philos- 
opher, do  you  think  we  will  ever  see  the  day 
when  one.  Presidents  get  along  with  Con- 
gress; two,  Oklahoma  gets  along  with  Texas; 
three,  business  gets  along  with  labor;  and 
four,  the  Cowboys  get  along  with  Indians? 
Mr.  JoNis.  The  reason  that  Oklahoma 
doesn't  get  along  too  well  with  Texas  is  be- 
cause there  Is  no  profit  In  getting  along  well 
with  Texas,  because  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment wouldn't  let  Texas  conquer  us.  If 
it  weren't  for  the  United  States  Army  we 
would  get  along  with  Texas  very  well. 

Mr.  Heffernan.  How  do  you  think  Nixon  is 
doing? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  it  has  been  said  of  course, 
up  to  now  the  President  has  attempted  to 
achieve  a  very  low  silhouette  because  he  Is 
up  against  a  Democratic  Congress.  Because 
the  less  partisan  he  can  make  his  program 
look,  the  better.  The  more  Democratic  hold- 
overs he  can  manage  to  keep  In  government, 
the  more  pleasant  his  relations  with  Con- 
gress may  become  and  so  forth,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that. 

I  think  that  the  time  Is  now  coming  where 
the  President  is  going  to  have  to  take  some 
positions  that  are  probably  going  to  be  un- 
popular with  Congress,  and  take  some  posi- 
tions that  will  prol>ably  be  unpopular  with 
the  people. 

I'm  not  privy  in  Mr.  Nixon's  plans.  Mr. 
Nixon's  plan  so  far  has  been  to  cool  it. 

He  has  sensed  some  popular  ground-swells, 
discussed  the  conditions  in  the  street,  dis- 
cussed the  position  of  law  and  order.  I'm  sure 
he  believes  sincerely  in  law  and  order.  I 
think  he  has  capitalized  on  that,  because 
that  has  something  to  do  with  his  popularity. 
They  said  three  months  ago  that  it  is  too 
early  to  say  how  Mr.  Nixon  Is  doing.  I  would 
say  that  at  the  present  moment  that  It  is 
still  too  early  to  see,  becatise  he  hasn't  come 
to  grips  with  Congress  on  the  major  issues 
where  I  think  they  may  be  a  cross  purpose. 
He  has  only  got  a  limited  time  for  this  honey- 
moon which  is  running  out  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Hejttknan.  Before  I  ask  the  last  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Jones,  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
this  certificate  of  appreciation  from  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Press  Club,  awarded  in  recogniUon  of 
meritorious  service  to  correspondenU. 

Mr.  JoNis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  Heffernan.  To  go  along  with  it,  a 
handsome  addiUon  of  the  National  Press 
Club  tie. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hktfernan.  And  now  the  final  ques- 
tion- "How  did  one  of  our  boys,  a  reporter 
and  editorial  writer  ever  get  to  be  president 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr  Jones.  As  I  say  one  of  yotir  boys.  Spike 
Canham.  preceded  me  as  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  so  the 
thing  U  not  unprecedented  and  I  thank  you 
gentlemen  very  much. 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1969 
Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  essen- 
tially negative  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds so  much  of  our  existence  these 
days  it  Is  truly  refreshing,  and  I  think, 
noteworthy  to  stop  and  mark  an  event 
of  something  extremely  positive  in  char- 

I  ain  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Third  Annual  Urban  Broadcasting 
Workshop  for  high  school  students  from 
the  Washington  area.  A  joint  university- 
industry  sponsored  project  for  the  bene- 
fit of  promising  high  school  jumors  se- 
lected by  school  counselors.  NAACP. 
Urban  League,  and  others,  the  program 
is  designed  to  provide  a  tuition-free  1- 
month  summer  workshop  in  broad- 
casting. .      .  .      .,  „ 

Beyond  the  experience  gamed  in  tne 
classroom  and  from  visiU  to  actual  op- 
erating installations,  the  program  is  con- 
cerned with  the  future  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  these  students.  Scholarship 
assistance  and  loans  for  college  studies 
summer  broadcast  employment  and  job 
placement  upon  graduation  are  mcluded. 

The  idea  for  the  program  originated 
with  Dr.  Roger  Perm,  former  station 
manager  of  WAMU-FM  and  associate 
professor  of  communications  at  the 
American  University  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Victor  Sussman,  a  producer  for 
WAMU-FM  and  currently  a  member  of 
the  English  faculty  there  assisted  Dr. 
Penn.  Money  was  raised  from  local  com- 
mercial radio  and  television  stations. 

This  year  the  workshop  has  also  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Implications  of  programs  like  this 
are  apparent.  Providing  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  a  career  in  the  communi- 
cations Industry  and  then  being  the  re- 
cipient of  continuing  attention  through 
school  and  into  the  beginnings  of  a  pro- 
fessional career  will  certainly  benefit  the 
Individuals  participating. 

It  also  offers  the  broadcast  Industry 
potential  persormel  who  otherwise  would 
probably  not  become  Interested  in  the 

field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  sponsors 
of  the  current  session  of  the  workshop 
ought  to  be  singled  out  for  recognition. 
They  include: 
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HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed information  from  the  special  ABM 
Subcommittee  of  the  American  Security 
Coimcll  wEis  brought  to  my  attention  re- 
cently. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  article 
and  therefore  I  include  it  In  todays 
Record. 

Text  of  SuBCOMMrrTEE  Report 

Make  no  mistake.  At  this  very  moment  the 
Soviet  Union  already  is  well  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  in  overall  strategic  mlssUe  strength.  The 
most  urgent  matter  before  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  today  Is  deciding  what 
to  do  about  it. 

The  American  Security  Council  tu-ges  that 
all  of  the  facts  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion .  .  .  and  believes  that  a  carefiUly  rea- 
soned evaluation  of  those  facts  leads  to  a 
single.  Irresistible  conclusion :  America  needs 
to  begin  building  a  Safeguard  ABM  missile 
defense  system  at  once. 

COMPARISON    OF   STRATEGIC    MILITART    TRENDS 

Although  the  American  gross  national 
product  Is  almost  twice  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  USSR  has  for  years  been  spend- 
ing up  to  3  times  more  than  -ve  have  in 
strategic  military  forces.  The  current  trends 
warns  us  that  the  Russians  will  have  spent 
up  to  *100  billion  more  thpn  us  on  strategic 
weapons  between  now  and  1975. 

At  this  moment  the  total  of  Soviet  strategic 
missiles  is  estimated  at  2,750  compared  with 
our  own  1,710  (Including  ICBMs,  intermedi- 
ate and  medium  range  missiles  and  sub- 
launched  missiles).  We're  not  building  any 
more  nlssUes.  They  are! 

But  that's  not  the  whole  story.  By  1975  the 
Soviets  will,  at  the  present  rate,  have  deployed 
close  to  500  mammoth  SS-9  nuclear  rockets 
with  20  to  25  megaton  warheads.  Each  mis- 
sile will  be  about  25  times  more  powerful 
than  our  own  present  Minuteman  missiles — 
each  will  be  about  1,000  more  powerful  than 
the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  missile  defense. 
We  do  not ! 

THl    SOVIET    union's    MOTIVES 

It  no  longer  is  necessary  to  "suppose" 
that  the  Russians  are  aiming  for  strategic 
military  superiority.  We  now  knoT  that  their 
objective  is  clear  strategic  superiority  because 
they  liave  already  passed  the  balance  point 
and  are  stUl  building  at  a  rate  that  suggests 
an  all-out  war  economy.  In  both  word  and 
deed,  the  Russians  have  shown  that  they 
regard  the  world  strjggle  as  a  fight  to  the 
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nnlah— a  fight  that  the  Soviets  Intend  to 
win  at  any  zcet.  Not  a  single  political  or  mili- 
tary authority  has  been  able  to  offer  any 
reasonable  explanation  for  the  current  Rus- 
sian buildup  of  staggering  destructive  power 
except  in  terms  of  deliberate,  coldly  calcu- 
lated aggressive  Intentions  .  .  . 

Like  the  Soviet  Intentions  and  what  fol- 
lowed   In    Czechoslovakia    .    .    .    Cuba 
Vietnam  ...  the  Berlin  Wall  .  .  .  Hungary 
.      .  Poland!  '' 

The  facu  about  this  threat  to  our  seciu^ty 
have    been    carefully   studied    by    a    special 
Committee  of  distinguished   Americans  ap- 
pointed   by    the    American    Security    Coun- 
cil. Members  of  the  Committee  are  outstand- 
ing experts  In  their  respective  fields    They 
Include  two  Nobel  prize  winning  scientists- 
the  developer  of  the  H-bomb;  the  developer 
of  over-the-horlzon  radar:    a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT;  the  general 
who   headed    the   development   of   our   own 
ICBM  forces:  the  present  head  of  the  A  E  C  's 
weapons  division  at  Los  Aiamos:    a  former 
commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command- 
a   former   chairman   of   the   Atomic    Energy 
Commission;    a   former   commander   of    the 
Polaris  Submarine  fleet  and  20  other  such 
authorities     whose      combined      credentials 
clearly  efftabllsh  them  as  the  most  qualified 
indepemtent  group  ever  to  study  this  com- 
plex problem.  None  of  them  are  "armchair 
strategists.'*  They  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  believe  their  collective  voice 
should  be  heard  by  every  American' 


THE    ASC    committee's    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  has  presented  its  findings 
and   conclusions   in    the    form   of   a   highly 
readable  72-page  book  which,  summed  up 
tells  us  this:  '^ 

"An  American  ABM  system  Is  the  sound- 
est insurance  for  peace— and  AGAINST 
war— that  the  United  States  can  buy  In  1969 
for  Its  security  and  protection  In  the  I970's 

The  Committee  urges  that  a  dependable 
Safeguard  ABM  system  can  and  MUST  be 
built  at  once.  Their  report  observes  "far 
from  being  an  offensive  weapon,  the  ABM  is 
in  reality.  Insurance  against  war.  It  may 
well  be,  In  fact,  the  single  most  Important 
step  the  United  States  can  take  toward  a 
real   and   lasting  peace  at   this   moment   in 

!^?7^w-  ;.  ■  ^'^  ^^^^  further  emphasize 
tnat  ABM  has  become  a  symbol  of  our  de- 
termination to  keep  America  strong  All  ma- 
jor defense  decisions  In  the  next  decade  wlU 
probably  be  affected  by  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  ABM  on  Capitol  Hill  In  the  next 
few  weeks! 

Can  anything  stop  us  from  building  a 
workable  Safeguard  ABM  System?  Just  one 
thing:  A  LACK  OP  NATIONAL  RESOLVE 
It  Is  ironic  that — not  technology  .  not 
"hardware"  ...  not  money  .  .  .  but  our 
failure  to  pull  together  for  a  strong  America 
might  be  the  single  factor  responsible  for 
our  downfall. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense,  the 
Russians  wUl  have  us  either  by  violence  or 
by  blackmaUlng  us  with  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence. If  we  allow  them  to  Increase  their 
nuclear  superiority.  History  does  not  re- 
assure us  with  a  single  Instance  of  an  ae- 
gressor  naUon  that  restrained  Itself,  on^e 
that  nation  believed  It  could  start  a  war 
and  win! 


Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Georgetown  University. 
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are  widely  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
most  significant  factor  in  the  realization 
of  our  national  goal  to  have  man  ex- 
plore the  moon  and  return  to  earth  suc- 
cessfully. 

Every  citizen  of  my  State  Is  justly 
proud  of  the  work  Dr.  von  Braun  and  his 
dedicated  teammates  have  accomplished 
for  science  and  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind in  this,  the  world's  greatest  rocket 
development. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  inter- 
planetary explorations  which  can  bring 
new  dimensions  to  all  mankind  and 
which  offer  such  great  promise  for  im- 
provement of  man's  earthly  problems. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  few 
days  border  on  the  miraculous.  Especi- 
ally impressive  has  been  the  technology 
which  allowed  us  aU  to  be  participants 
at  this,  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  in 
history  through  the  open  and  public 
broadcasting  of  this  epic  journey. 

Again,  I  salute  the  dedication  of  the 
entire  NASA  team  to  the  perfection 
which  made  this  journey  a  reality. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 


Of   NEW     JEBSXT 


GRATITDDE  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  NAIIONAL  SPACE  PROGRAM 


SPECIAL    ABM    SUBCOMMITTEE    OP    THE 
AMERICAN    SECURITY    COUNCIL 

Cochairmen 

Dr.  Wlllard  F.  Llbby,  Director,  Institute  of 
Geophysics  and  Planetary  Physics,  UCLA 

Dr.  William  J.  Thaler,  Chairman.  Physics 
Department.  Georgetown  University. 

Gen.    Nathan    P.    Twining.    USAF    (Ret ) 
Former  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Members 

Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams,  USA  (Ret.).  Fonner 
Commander-in-Chief.  U.S.  Strike  Command. 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew.  University  of  Call- 
lornla— Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  enthusiastically  support  House  Reso- 
lution 487  which  recognizes  the  splen- 
did effort  of  the  men  and  women  involved 
in  our  Nation's  magnificent  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  design,  manufacture,  and  assem- 
bly of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividual components  into  the  single 
though  complex,  space  vehicle  called 
Apollo  11  is  a  tribute  to  the  vast  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  techniques  of  the  men 
and  women  who  worked  so  carefully  and 
accurately  in  the  space  effort. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the 
powerful  launch  vehicle,  the  Saturn  V 
was  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  citizens  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. 

Beyond  that,  the  basic  concepts  of  Dr 
Wemher  von  Braun,  Director  of  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsville 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959, 
the  Congress  designated  the  third  week 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  re- 
membrance and  tribute  to  those  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  under  totali- 
tarian governments.  It  has  been  11  years 
since  Congress  began  observance  of  this 
week.  During  these  years,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  continued  i:,-ing 
in  freedom.  Americans  have  continued 
to  exercise  their  rights  to  think,  to  speak, 
and  to  act  as  individuals. 

A  "captive  nation"  is  defined  as  one 
existing  under  Communist  domination 
one    in    which    there    is    no    freedom 
of     personal     expression,     one     which 
serves    as   a   solemn   reminder   to    the 
American  people  of  the  freedoms  which 
we  possess,  and  one  whose  people  de- 
serve our  sympathy  and  support  for  the 
struggle  that  constitutes  their  way  of  life 
On    August    23,    1939,    the    infamous 
Nazi-Soviet     Pact— Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Pact— between    Hitler's    Germany    and 
Stalin's  Russia  was  signed.  The  "non- 
aggression"  pact  paved  the  way  for  So- 
viet aggression  against  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  as  well 
as  the  Russian-German  division  of  Po- 
land. Since  that  day,  twenty-five  more 
nations  have  become  Communist  con- 
trolled. 

As  a  free  nation,  America  cannot  for- 
get those  which  are  no  longer  free.  We 
must  support  the  right  of  aU  nations  to  a 
free  choice  of  government,  and  we  must 
preserve  their  hopes  of  freedom. 

This  goal  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
Congress  in  a  practical  and  effective  way 
through  enactment  of  legislation  which 
I  introduced  early  in  the  91st  Congress. 
House  Resolution  182  would  establish 
a  nonpartisan  committee,  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
which  would  conduct  a  study  of  all  the 
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captive  non-Russian  nations.  These  na- 
tions include  many  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  study 
would  make  special  reference  to  the 
moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  totaUtarl- 
an  control  over  these  nations,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  in  the  countries,  and 
most  importantly,  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  assist  them  by  peace- 
ful processes  to  alleviate  their  present 
plight  and  aid  in  their  aspirations  to  re- 
gain national  and  individual  freedoms. 

I  urge  consideration  of  this  resolution 
as  a  further  positive  expression  of  our 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  aU 
peoples.  I  am  privileged  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  coUeagues  in  reaffirming 
sympathy  and  support  for  the  struggling 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations,  hopmg  the 
injustices  forced  upon  them  may  be 
quickly  and  peacefully  rectified. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  VAST  WASTELAND 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 


THE  EAGLES  MERE  PLAYHOUSE 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 
Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
is  justly  proud  of  Its  varied  cultural 
achievements  which  include  some  of  the 
foremost  theaters  in  the  country.  One  of 
these  fine  playhouses  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district  at  the  lovely  resort 
area  of  Eagles  Mere  in  the  beautiful  End- 
less Mountains  of  Sullivan  County. 

The  Eagles  Mere  Playhouse  is  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. First  used  for  Chautaqua,  it  was 
established  as  a  professional  theater 
about  half  a  century  ago.  The  first  pro- 
ducers. Thomas  R.  Long  and  Bernard 
Moss,  now  in  their  5th  year  of  operation, 
have  continued  the  traditions  and  the 
standards  which  have  made  the  play- 
house one  of  the  leading  attractions  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  earning  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  outstanding  summer 
theaters  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

I  was  delighted  to  have  one  of  these 
producers,  Mr.  Moss,  visiting  in  mj'  office 
Just  this  morning. 

In  presenting  the  finest  of  theatrical 
productions,  including  special  perform- 
ances designed  for  young  people,  and  in 
bringing  to  Eagles  Mere  well-known  per- 
sonalities from  the  Broadway  stage  and 
television,  the  Eagles  Mere  Playhouse 
fills  a  vital  role  in  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tlie  contribution  of  the  Playhouse  to 
the  continuing  progress  of  the  Endless 
Mountains  area  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  Sullivan  County  Chamber  of  Cwn- 
merce,  the  Eagles  Mere  Resort  Bureau, 
and  leading  pubUc  officials.  Former  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  wrote  to  the  playhouse 
in  1965  as  follows: 

The  group  has  my  wholehearted  support 
and  encouragement  in  Its  efforts  to  bring 
professional  theatre  to  Sullivan  County  and 
to  Central  Pennsylvania. 


I  join  wholeheartedly  in  these  senti- 
ments and  express  my  best  wishes  to  all 
associated  with  the  Eagles  Mere  Play- 
house. 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  television 
holds  the  potential  of  being  a  vital  media 
combining  education,  entertainment,  and 
information.  Yet  more  and  more  all  of  us 
hear  it  referred  to  as  a  "vast  wasteland," 
and.  as  the  three  major  networks  an- 
nounce the  programs  to  be  presented  in 
the  new  season,  I  predict  still  harsher 
criticism  of  the  television  fare. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  our 
major  networks  are.  at  best,  inconsistent 
in  applying  their  rules  of  censorship,  pro- 
gram control,  or  taste.  A  general  rule 
which  the  networks  constantly  refer  to 
insists  that  prime  time  entertainment 
programs  should  not  include  editorial  or 
news  comment.  Yet  all  of  us  have  seen 
examples  in  which  this  rule  has  been 
Ignored  including  the  obvious  exception 
which  is  made  each  year  to  broadcast  the 
Bob  Hope  editorial/comedy  hour  on  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  networks  for 
broadcasting  the  Bob  Hope  show.  Al- 
though I  have  misgivings  regarding  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  I  believe,  per- 
sonaUy,  that  we  should  give  our  boys 
fighting  there  our  complete  support  as 
long  as  they  must  remain. 

Rather,  I  criticize  the  networks  for 
censoring  statements  or  entertainment 
material  made  on  television  by  perform- 
ers speaking  for  a  significant  number  of 
sincere  critics  of  this  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  I  use  this  only  as  an 
example.  The  network  control  over  pro- 
graming has  extended  much  further  to 
include  the  blocking  of  healthy  satirical 
skits  or  songs  dealing  with  contemporary 
problems. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  view- 
ing selected  passages  which  had  been 
censored  from  a  popular,  prime  time 
television  program.  I  was  shocked— not 
at  the  content  of  the  material,  but  at  the 
fact  that  material  of  such  an  innocuous 
nature  would  be  censored. 

A  significant  reason  why  this  Nation 
has  become  and  remained  strong  has 
been  a  jealous  and  cautious  protection  of 
the  individual's  freedc«n  of  thought  and 
expression.  We  have  thrived  on  a  diver- 
sity of  views  and  encouraged  thoughtful 
debate  on  the  major  issues  and  problems 
of  the  day. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  our  efforts  to 
preserve  and  protect  free  expression  for 
our  major  networks  to  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  impose  their  criteria  of  "taste" 
or  censorship  on  all  Americans. 

We  hear  more  and  more  about  the 
generation  gap.  I  submit  our  networks 
are  contributing  to  this  gap  by  ignoring 
it.  Our  educational  institutions  are  doing 
a  better  job  than  ever  before  in  stimu- 
lating our  young  people  to  consider  and 
accept  the  challenges  of  today.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  networks  are  performing 
a  disservice  to  young  people  and  the  Na- 
tion if  they  insist  upon  eliminating  ma- 
terial of  a  contemporary,  stimulating 
nature  from  entertainment  program- 
ing. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  our  colleagues  to  an  excel- 
lent letter  dealing  with  this  problem 
which  was  written  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Andrew  Jacobs  of  Indiana. 
Representative  Jacobs'  statement  is  just 
one  example  of  a  growing  concern  in  the 
Congress  about  the  threat  corporate  cen- 
sorship poses  for  our  democratic  way  of 
Ufe  I  am  hopeful  this  concern  wiU  blos- 
som into  a  thorough  study  of  the  roles 
of  television  and  television  networks  in 
America  today. 

The  letter  foUows: 

Mat  7,  1969. 

Mr.  Ernest  P.  Anbbews, 

£ditor,  RTNDA  Bulletin,   TV-Radio  Depart- 
ment,    Syracuse     University,     Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
Dear  Me.  Andrews;  Please  forgive  my  delay 

in  responding  to  your  leUer  which,  because 

of  my  travels  has  only  Just  caught  up  with 

me. 

Unfortunately,  the  UPI  story  to  which  you 
referred  did  not  adequately  reflect  my  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  to  which  It  referred 
AS  was  indicated  by  the  story,  a  tape  of 
the  rejected  Smotiiers  Brothers  Show  was 
played  In  a  Washington  studio  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others. 

Following  the  program  a  UPI  reporter 
asked  my  opinion  of  the  action  taken  by 
CBS  In  canceling  both  this  specific  show  and 
the  Smothers  Brothers  contract  altogether. 
My  response  was  far  closer  to  what  follows 
than  what  was  reported: 

Q.  V?hat  is  your  purpose  In  being  here? 
A.  Truth. 

Q  Well,  all  right.  But  what  Is  your  opin- 
ion of  the  CBS  action  In  cutting  off  this 
program  and  canceling  the  Smotiiers  Broth- 
ers contract  altogether? 

A  It  was  really  pretty  awful.  In  this 
program  I  saw  no  "sex"  and  I  saw  no  "vio- 
lence "  only  music  and  comedy  which  In- 
cluded current  events  topical  humor.  Topical 
humor  is  an  art  form  least  deserving  of 
censorship  In  a  free  society.  It  Is  forbidden 
usually  In  societies  which  are  not  free  or  are 
in  the  process  of  losing  their  freedom.  There 
was  no  controversial  humor  under  the  So- 
rtet  Communists.  In  fact,  Alexander  Dub- 
cek  was  canceled  yesterday.  (4-21-69). 

Following  the  showing  of  the  CBS  pro- 
scribed material,  people  present  looked  at 
one  another  and  shrugged,  "Where's  the  ob- 
scenity?" There  was  none. 

This  whole  episode  Is  reminiscent  ol  an 
incident  which  occurred  during  my  law 
school  days  when  I  was  a  poUce  officer. 
Our  Department  was  c&Ued  upon  by  a  pri- 
vate censorehlp  group  to  confiscate  literature 
the  group  had  listed  and  arrest  those  found 

selling  It. 

Included  on  the  list  was  Mad  Magazine. 
When  asked  how  this  satirical  magazine 
found  Its  way  onto  a  list  of  obscene  literature, 
a  member  of  the  censorship  group  promptly 
explained  that  the  magazine  was  Communist 
inspired  because  It  made  fun  ol  Americas 
great  leaders. 

Comedy  has  to  be  about  something.  And 
while  there  are  those  in  our  society  who 
have  an  appetite  for  bland  comedy  about 
Ulvia,  the  success  of  comedians  like  Bob  Hope 
Indicates  there  are  many  In  our  society  who 
favor  topical  humor  about  current  events.  A 
truly  free  society  eschews  holy  cows.  And 
whether  it  Is  Hope's  humor  about  H\imphrey 
or  Smothers'  humor  about  Pastore,  or  Will 
Rogers'  humor  about  the  Inheritance  tax, 
it  all  seems  natural  enough  to  me  living  as  I 
do  In  what  Is  generally  a  free  society. 

Suppression  of  such  humor  conjures  up 
chilling  visions  of  repressive  authorities  In- 
secure in  their  ovm  beliefs.  ChurchUl  de- 
scribed the  powerful  potentate,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  his  armed  forces  with  bayo- 
neU  at  the  ready,  who  nonetheless  would 
shrink  in  terror  at  the  appearance  of  a  tiny 
movise  of  an  idea. 
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Error  of  opinion  and  reasonable  opinion 
are  matters  of  viewpoint,  but  part  ot  the 
dream  of  Jefferson  waa  that  in  America, 
■'.  .  .  error  of  opinion  can  be  tolerated  when 
contract  marka  the  flrat  time  ever  that  a 
reason  Is  left  free  to  combat  It." 

The  cancellation  of  the  Smothers  Brothers' 
network  sU^ped  a  show  whose  ratings  were 
good  and  for  which  advertising  was  secure. 

The  Smothers  Brothers  Show  was  clearly 
not  in  the  position  of  the  stuttering  radio 
announcer  who  was  sure  he  had  been  turned 
down  for  radio  employment  because  of  his 
beliefs. 

The  Smothers  were  not  turned  down  for 
employment.  They  were  already  working  for 
CBS.  They  had  produced  no  pornography. 
And  their  show  was  a  profitable  venture  for 
the  network.  So  what  is  left?  Thought  con- 
trol. 

America  Is  supposed  to  be  a  place  where 
It  is  safe  to  be  xuipopular.  Apparently  some 
of  the  Uberal  political  humor  on  the  Smoth- 
ers Brothers  Comedy  Hour  has  been  un- 
popular with  some  people.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  poUtlcal  humor  of  Bob  Hope  and 
Red  Skeltoo,  which  more  often  runs  along 
conservative  lines.  In  my  Judgment  neither 
brand  of  humor  should  be  silenced.  Both 
rttould  be  aired  as  responsive  to  each  other 
H«  order  that  each  individual  television 
viewer  might  decide  for  hlnaself  which  is 
error  and  which  is  reason.  We  caU  this  "giv- 
ing both  sides."  It  is  a  concept  which  seems 
as  applicable  to  the  performing  arts  as  to 
the  more  formal  and  direct  areas  of  news 
commentary. 

President  Kennedy  said  that  part  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  artists  is  building  bridges 
of  understanding  among  people.  That  under- 
standing can  never  be  accomplished  if  the 
bndpes  are  permitted  to  touch  only  one  side 
If  I  believe  one  way  and  you  another,  each 
of  us  must  hear  the  other  out  in  wder  to 
accomplish  the  understanding  necessary  to 
resolve  our  differences  peacefully.  And  the 
essence  of  art  is  the  illustration  of  deeply 
felt  ideas.  It  was  true  of  Michelangelo  and 
of  Aristophanes  and  EMckens  and  Shake- 
speare and  all  the  others  whose  special  talents 
enabled  them  to  express  with  beauty  the 
deepest  and  sometimes  most  controversial 
thoughts  of  their  patrons. 

Should  these  principles,  when  applied  to 
television  and  radio  be  the  subject  of  leeis- 
lauon?  Should  there  be  an  Equal  Time  For 
Art  Law?  I  don't  know.  But  so  Important  a 
question  probably  deserves  congressional 
hearings  and  debate. 

The  questions  with  which  you  suggest 
analogy  between  the  electronic  and  printed 
media  are  certainly  thought  provoking.  On 
The  one  hand  we  have  the  First  Amendment 
gtiarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Yet  on 
the  other,  we  have  the  reality  that  the  vital 
affairs  of  the  nation  are  governed  to  some 
extent  by  the  information  which  Is  dis- 
seminated by  the  wire  services  as  news 

Obviously,  the  wire  services  are  physically 
incapable  of  carrying  all  materials  or  opinions 
made  available  to  them.  A  Judgment  must  be 
made.  And  the  ultimate  question  Is  whether 
the  responsibiUty  for  that  Judgment  should 
be  restricted  to  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
wire  services  themselves.  Government  censor- 
ship has  an  odious  ring.  Yet  corporate  cen- 
sorship In  the  case  of  printed  media  can  be 
Just  as  deadly  damaging  to  the  public  inter- 
est. This  dilemma  deserves  the  most  serious 
study  by  all  of  us  who  deeply  wish  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  freedom. 

I«  answer  to  your  question  concerning 
\\hether  a  newspaper  should  be  required  to 
carry  every  column  of  a  syndicated  writer 

n?l°!f  ,'l!^^  ^}  ''''-"■  ^  ^■°"''l  ^"Bg«t  that 
the  deletion  of  words  within  a  column  the 
ix>per  does  run  Is  more  clearly  objectionable 
than  the  failure  altogether  to  run  a  given 
column.  I  should  think  the  most  serious  of- 
icnse  against  open  discussion  would  be  reo- 
resented  by  the  failure  to  print  a  column 
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because    of    strong    disagreement    with    it, 
rather  than  need  for  its  space  on  a  given  day 

I  have  read  H.R.  9566,  but  I  do  not  expect 
fully  to  form  my  opinion  concerning  it  until 
I  have  had  the  benefit  of  congressional  hear- 
ings. At  first  blush  it  seems  like  a  rather 
stringent  regulation,  which  has  yet  to  be 
Justified  to  my  satisfaction. 

When  one  considers  the  apparent  fact  that 
the  NBC  Today  Show  is  programmed  by  NBC 
News,  he  cannot  be  glib  on  the  question  of 
whether  news  programming  holds  "some  posi- 
tion different  from  general  entertainment  on 
radio  and  TV. "  Surely  the  difference  between 
the  two  suggested  categories  is  not  so  great 
that  a  little  entertainment  should  never  be 
found  on  a  news  program  and  a  litOe  news 
should  never  be  found  on  an  entertainment 
program. 

In  any  case,  has  history  not  taught  that 
there  is  far  less  danger  In  rules  which  re- 
quire that  a  person  be  allowed  to  say  what 
he  thinks  than  those  which  forbid  him  to 
do  so? 

With  best  wishes  and  appreciation  for  the 
trouble  you  took  to  write. 
Sincerely, 

s/Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  change  this  bill  seeks 
to  make  may  seem  like  a  small  matter 
but  to  those  persons  who  are  directly  in- 
volved— and  there  are  many  such  persons 
in  my  district — this  is  an  Important  mat- 
ter. I  therefore  Intend  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  see  that  this  amendment  re- 
ceives early  and  full  consideration. 


HELICOPTER  AMBULANCES  FOR 
USE  IN  THE  HIGHWAY  WAR  ZONE 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  BILL  TO  CORRECT  SHORTCOMING 
IN  OUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 


OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  a  serious 
shortcoming  in  our  social  seciulty  pro- 
gram which  discourages  widows  who  get 
social  security  benefits  from  remarrying. 
Under  present  law,  a  widow  who  re- 
marries may  receive  a  serious  reduction 
in  her  income.  The  law  now  provides  a 
widow  with  a  benefit  wlilch  ranges  from 
71 '2  percent  to  82'2  percent  of  her  de- 
ceased husband's   benefit   amount    de- 
pending on  how  old  she  Is  when  she 
comes  on  the  social  security  benefit  rolls. 
If  she  remarries,  however,  her  widow's 
benefit  is  cut  to  50  percent  of  her  former 
husband's  benefit  amount.  For  a  widow 
who  was  drawing  the  full  benefit  of  82 '2 
percent,  this  means  that  she  experiences 
a  39-percent  reduction  in  benefits. 

Presently,  a  widow  who  remarries  can 
get  a  wife's  benefit  equal  to  50  percent  of 
her  new  husband's  benefit  amount,  if  the 
wife's  benefit  is  higher,  but  often  it  is 
not.  In  many  cases,  under  these  provi- 
sions of  law.  a  widow's  remarriage  sub- 
stantially reduces  her  income.  A  number 
of  widows  who  would  like  to  remarry  do 
not  do  so  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
Under  my  bill,  an  aged  widow  who  re- 
marries   could    continue    getting    the 
widows  benefit  she  had  been  getting 
However,  the  total  payment  to  her  and 
her  new  husband  together  could  not  be 
more   than    the   amount   she   and   her 
former  husband  would  have  been  paid  as 
a  couple.  The  widow  could,  of  course,  get 
a  wife's  benefit  equal  to  50  percent  of  her 
new  husband's  benefit  amount  if  higher 
payments  would  result,  just  as  she  can 
now  do  under  present  law. 

A  similar  provision  for  aged  depend- 
ent widowers  who  remarry  is  Included  in 
my  bill. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MASYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pertinent  to 
the  Ambulance  Service  Corps  bill  which 
I  recently  introduced,  I  insert  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Government  Ex- 
ecutive magazine  of  May  1969. 1  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  it  very  in- 
formative. This  article  points  out  some 
facts  concerning  the  use  of  helicopters 
as  ambulances.  I  am  sure  all  are  familiar 
with  their  effectiveness  as  demonstrated 
by  military  use  in  combat.  The  article 
also  sets  forth  some  glaring  problems  at- 
tached to  emergency  services  when  such 
a  vehicle  is  applied  to  civilian  use.  I  think 
this  clearly  demonstrates  the  great  need, 
not  only  to  consider  favorably  a  separate 
ambulance  service  corps,  as  contained  in 
my  bill,  H.R.  12552.  but  that  such  an  or- 
ganization as  envisioned  by  the  legisla- 
tion, can  only  reach  maximum  effective- 
ness by  the  use  of  the  latest  rescue  tech- 
niques and  equipment.  The  latter  should 
include  helicopters.  To  have  the  very  best 
of  emergency  services  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  timelag  from  notifica- 
tion to  treatment  anc'  the  helicopter  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  instrument  for 
such  a  reduction  in  certain  cases. 

Aside  from  the  discussion  of  equip- 
ment, the  article  substantiates  the  need 
for  a  well-trained  and  separate  ambu- 
lance service  corps  dedicated  completely 
to  the  singular  purpose  of  giving  \ictims 
the  optimum  chance  for  siu-vival. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Real  War  Zone 
Young  men  who  demonstrate  bitterly 
against  going  to  war  In  Vietnam  might  be 
a  little  less  vociferous  if  they  knew  they'd 
be  safer  there  than  on  their  own  country's 
highways.  According  to  the  National  Center 
of  Health  Statistics  in  Washington  48.000 
males,  15  to  24  years  old,  were  killed  in  high- 
way accidents  in  1966  through  1968  (approxi- 
mately 12,000  more  U.S.  men  than  have  been 
killed  in  all  the  years  of  the  war  added 
together) . 

From  reports  so  far,  that  tragic  track  rec- 
ord will  get  no  better  in  1969.  One  thing 
that  might,  however,  is  the  saving  of  people's 
lives  after  they've  gotten  into  an  accident 
The  way:  applyUig  a  lesson  learned  in  Viet- 
nam, i.e.  the  use  of  helicopter  ambulances 
to  the  highway  war  zone  in  the  U.S.  An  ex- 
pert in  one  company  (Palrchild  Hiller  Mar- 
keting Corp.)  actively  pushing  the  program, 
estimates:  "If  applying  military  medical 
transportation  techniques  to  highway  acci- 
dents makes  just  a  one-eighth  Improvement 
we  could  save  5,000  lives  and  about  $200  mil- 
lion in  damage  claims  a  year." 

In   Vietnam,  using  helicopter  ambulance 
ships  manned  by  trained  medics  to  transport 
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the  wounded  to  base  hospitals,  rough  rule 
of  thumb  already  Is  that  if  a  medic  can  keep 
the  wounded  man  alive  for  Just  five  minutes 
after  he's  reached,  his  life  probably  will  be 
saved  But  getting  the  same  helicopter  tech- 
niques installed  on  the  Nation's  highways 
faces  a  mountain  of  problems.  Among  them: 

Just  about  every  conceivable  form  of  state, 
city  and  local  government  Jurisdiction  is  used 
around  the  country  to  provide  ambulance 
service — and  most  of  the  officials  in  them. 
Jealously  guarding  their  entrenched  tradi- 
tions, have  no  knowledge  of  nor  appreciation 
for  helicopters. 

No  statistics  are  kept  anywhere  on  how 
many  people  die  in  an  accident  and  how 
many  really  die  on  their  way  to  or  at  the 
hospitals  later.  So,  in  cold-blooded  terms,  no 
specific  measure  exists  to  gauge  a  helicop- 
ter's worth— except  by  extrapolation  of  the 
military  experience  and  a  few  isolated  cases 
in  the  U.S.  where  a  helicopter  has  been  used 
to  transport  the  sick  and  injured. 

In  addition  to  the  Goveriunent  Jurisdic- 
tional snarl,  making  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  helicopter  industry  to  find  the  man  with 
authority  to  sign  a  contract,  Oovemment 
owns  another  built-in  roadblock.  The  only 
Federal  requirement  of  an  ambulance  driver 
is  that  he  have  a  chauffeur's  license.  (Heli- 
copter-borne military  medics  have  had  at 
least  advanced  first  aid  training.)  Result, 
verified  In  Highway  Safety  Bureau  films,  Is 
often  appalUng  treatment  of  highway  acci- 
dent victims  by  ambulance  personnel.  Again, 
however,  no  one  has  studied  how  much  this 
adds  to  the  death  toll. 

Real  point,  however,  at  least  to  Palrchild 
Hiller,  Is  that  a  potentially  Invaluable  answer 
to  the  motintlng  highway  death  rate  exists— 
and  isn't  even  being  checked  out. 


CAB'S  FARE  CRISIS— TOO  MANY 
FLIGHTS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself,  have 
petitioned  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  institute  a  general  rate  investigation. 
As  a  part  of  that  investigation  the  Mem- 
bers have  suggested  the  Board  give  con- 
sideration to  the  revenue-hour  approach 
as  a  way  to  improve  the  consistency  in 
the  level  of  airline  earnings. 

Recently  a  very  interesting  pwimphlet 
prepared  by  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. It  is  entitled  "Too  Many 
Flights?" 

In  reviewing  this  booklet  I  could  not 
help  but  note  that  the  association  dis- 
cussed its  members'  expenditures  and, 
therefore,  revenue  needs  in  terms  only  of 
revenue- hours: 

When  an  airline  establishes  a  schedule  It 
commits  the  capital  Investment  of  a  jet  cost- 
ing up  to  $7  million— equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  a  large  Industrial  factory— and  the  asso- 
ciated operating  expense  of  at  least  $1,200  an 
hour  or  more.  (Page  5.) 

Considering  the  minimum  $1,200  per  hour 
operating  expense,  airlines  expect  to  operate 
a  schediUe  for  at  least  six  months  and  usually 
well  beyond  that.  (Page  7.) 

In  view  of  the  amounts  involved,  it 
seems  rather  a  shame  that  we  do  not 
have  similar  traffic  and  revenue  data 
on  this  basis.  It  might  be  useful. 
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In  our  petition,  the  Members  also 
pointed  out  to  the  Board  that: 

One  of  the  key  factors  which  has  histor- 
ically been  recopilzed  In  determining  the 
future  earning  potential,  unit  coet-of-servlce, 
and  "just  and  reasonableness"  of  a  rate  Is 
load  factor.  The  relationship  between  cost, 
price,  and  load  factor  underlies  the  whole 
area  of  airline  profitability. 

We  then  went  on  to  note  that  the 
Boards  staff  itself  had  recognized  this 
relationship  in  its  own  study: 

It  seems  equally  clear,  however,  that  the 
fare  level  affects  the  volume  of  service  of- 
fered by  the  several  carriers  In  the  market 
and  that  a  fare  set  well  above  costs,  based 
on  a  reasonable  load  factor,  may  contribute 
to  the  operation  of  excessive  capacity  and 
resulting  inefficient  use  of   resources. 

As  a  result,  I  could  not  help  observing 
the  extremely  low  occupancy  of  the 
flights  in  figure  4  of  the  ATA's  pamphlet 
departing  at  7  a.m.  and  10:30  p.m. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  trip  on  the 
Dallas-Chicago  route  is  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of   2  hours,  so  that  the 
minimum  revenue  required  by  the  airline 
to  just  break  even  would  be  around  $2,400 
per  day.  If  this  Is  true,  then  three  of  the 
nine  trips  are  losing  money,  four  are  just 
making  a  reasonable  return,  and  the  re- 
maining two  are  making  up  the  loss  of 
the  first  three.  Consequently.  I  cannot 
help  wondering  If  the  Board  has  in  this 
case  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the 
relationship  between  cost,  price,  and  load 
factors  In  approving  these  fares;  if  the 
present  fare  schedule  Is  not  contrlbutmg 
in  some  way  to  the  operation  of  excess 
capacity,  especially  at  nonpeak  tunes; 
and  If  a  different  rate  schedule  based 
upon  reasonably  obtainable  overall  load 
factor  guidelines  might  not  bring  about 
a    more    efficient    use    of    the    airlines' 
financial  resources.  For  example,  higher 
load  factor  standards  might  encourage 
the  airline  to  reduce  Its  cash  operating 
costs  by  combining  the  8:35  p.m.  and 
10 :  30  p.m.  flights  into  one  service. 

AirUne  scheduling  is  admittedly  a  com- 
plex subject  about  which  we  aU  need  a 
little  more  Information,  hence  the  fuU 
text  of  the  pamphlet  follows: 
Too  Many  Flights? 
In  a  real  sense,  It  is  the  public  that  sched- 
ules an  airline.  For  It  Is  the  traveler  who 
demands  good  connections  and  departures 
at  the  magic  hours— requirements  that  con- 
tribute to  "peaking."  that  overworked  and 
almost  totally  misunderstood  synonym  for 
airport  congestion. 

The  demand  for  airline  service  does  peak 
quite  heavily  around  certain  afternoon  hours 
flights  catering  largely  to  "get-me-there  and 
back-the-same-day  "  businessmen.  The  larg- 
est number  of  passengers  are  in  fact  trav- 
eUng  on  short  or  medium-haul  trips,  and 
lor  business  reasons.  Peaking  of  customer 
demand  in  this  situation  Is  as  inevitable  as 
the  morning  and  evening  rush  hour  peaks  on 
the  New  Haven  Railroad,  Hollywood  Freeway 
or  any  other  blg-clty  commuter  artery. 

CHAOS  OB  SEBVCE 

Some  basic  facts  mtist  be  understood: 

Airline  schedules  are  tied  to  public  de- 
mBOid. 

The  financial  stakes,  soaring  Into  the  bil- 
lions, are  too  high  for  airlines  to  indiscrimi- 
nately reschedule  those  peak-hour  flights 
dictated  by  Increasing  public  demand. 

Airlines  do  not  deliberately  peak  service. 
Such  limited  peaking  as  does  occur  is  nor- 
mally involuntary  due  to  geography  and  time 
zones  beyond  the  carrier's  control. 
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While  an  airline  does  not  deliberately  hold 
planes  Idle  awaiting  the  peak  period,  neither 
can  it  afford  to  hold  planes  Idle  during  the 
peak  period  when  the  public  most  wants  to 
travel. 

Wholesale  schedule  adJustmenU  would  re- 
sult in  chaos  and  disruption. 

THE  GOLDEN  THREADS 

Between  1968  and  1971.  the  nation's  sched- 
uled airlines  will  invest  weU  over  $10  billion 
In  new  passenger  and  cargo  aircraft.  In  new 
terminals.  In  personnel  training  and  lor  such 
ground  equipment  as  computerized  reser- 
vations systems  and  mechanized  baggage 
handling  facilities.  This  massive  Investment 
Is  based  on  the  forecast  that  passenger  traf- 
fic will  triple  by  the  1970'8  when  the  huge 
Boeing  747,  scheduled  to  enter  service  late 
this  year,  and  supersonic  transports  still 
under  development  promise  to  launch  a  new 
era  of  luxury  and  efficiency  In  commercial 
aviation. 

Stm,  schedules  are  the  golden  threads  in 
the  fabric  of  air  uansportatlon.  Schedules 
tie  the  system  together  and  determine  how 
weU  it  works — efficiently  for  customers;  eco- 
nomically lor  the  airlines. 

Schedule  Juggling  Is  not  the  simple  pana- 
cea for  ctu-blng  the  present  Increase  in  air 
traffic  congestions  over  major  airports. 

Demand  for  air  transportation  should  not 
be  stifled  in  order  to  compensate  for  a  lack 
of  airport  and  airways  capacity.  The  reason 
most  frequently  given  for  this  lack  of  ca- 
pacity is  that  public  acceptance  of  Jet  trav- 
el grew  so  fast  that  it  outstripped  forecaste 
by  even  the  most  optimistic  experts. 

Conservative  forecasts,  however,  are  sj-mp- 
toms— not  causes.  The  true  cause  of  our 
undercapaclty  today  Is  that  for  many  years 
government  expenditures  lor  new  facilities 
lor  air  traffic  controllers,  and  lor  research 
and  development  In  air  traffic  contro:  have 
have  actuaUy  decUned.  This  decline  was  in 
the  face  of  actual  and  predicted  rising  de- 
mand There  is  no  more  effective  way  to  pro- 
duce undercapaclty  than  to  cut  back  on 
modernization,  new  equipment  and  man- 
power in  the  face  of  rising  demand. 

THE    CHAIN    REACTION 

Whatever  the  cause  of  peaking,  a  logical 
question  would  be:  Why  don't  the  airtines 
readjust  schedules  anyway,  so  as  to  adjust 
periods  of  sustained  high  level  peaking, 
wherever  they  occur? 

It  is  here  that  public  service  and  economic 
factors  come  into  play.  It  would  be  economic 
suicide  for  an  airline,  for  example  to  force 
a  plane  arriving  at  4  pjn.  to  sit  unproduc- 
tlv^ly  during  the  period  of  greatest  passen- 
ger demand  until  9  or  10  p.m.  in  order  to 
deliberately  avoid  the  peak  period.  And 
since  passengers  do  have  their  travel  prefer- 
ences such  action  would  not  only  cause 
serious  inconvenience  to  many  travelers,  it 
would  also  force  enormous  penalties  on  the 
airlines  In  loss  of  dollars  and  good  will. 

For  example,  take  a  5:45  p.m.  flight  out  of 
congested  New  York  to  Dallas  and  Mexico 
Cltv  In  these  three  cities.  Flight  25  receives 
cotinectlng  traffic  from,  or  deUvers  connect- 
ing  traffic  to,  a  total  of  100  other  flights. 
This,  significantly,  adds  up  to  15  000  pas- 
sengers yearly  and  $1.2  million  in  New  York- 
Dallas  revenue  for  the  carrier. 

Any  schedule  change  would  result  In  a 
disastrous  chain  reaction,  disrupting  service 
for  15.000  passengers,  a  million  dollar-plus 
loss  to  the  airline  and  the  fouling  of  service 
on  subsequent  legs  not  even  involved  In  the 
New  York   congestion   problem. 

Why?  WeU,  the  5:45  p.m.  flight  out  of  New 
York  becomes,  at  Dallas,  the  8:45  Pfi-  /^«- 
parture  for  Mexico  City  ^'^\^^^"l'''^^. 
10  p.m.  If  the  plane  were  held  Idle  In  New 
York  for  a  9  or  10  p.m.  departure,  the  shift 
would  mean  a  1  or  2  a.m.  arrival  in  Mexico— 
so  unattractive  to  the  public  that  the  ^- 
rler  would  probably  be  forced  to  cancel  out- 
right the  Dallas-Mexico  City  portion  of  the 
flight. 
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But  the  chain  reaction  still  Isn't  over. 
When  the  original  flight  arrtves  in  Mexico 
City,  its  equipment  overnights  there  and 
goes  out  the  next  morning  as  Flight  5a  to 
San  Antonio,  Dallas  and  Washington.  IF  It 
were  cancelled  because  of  the  1  or  2  a.m. 
arrival,  there  would  be  no  plane  available 
the  next  morning  for  Flight  58.  so  that  would 
have  to  be  cancelled  too.  And  the  chain 
re.iction,  including  the  frayed  tempers  of 
disgruntled  customers,  rumbles  on. 

By  way  of  further  illustration,  a  combined 
1.800  schedules  a  day 'Serve  Chicago's  O'Hare 
International  and  Midway  Airports.  They 
serve  more  than  85,000  people  a  day  and  link 
Chicago  with  203  points,  including  17  for- 
eign countries.  Schedvle  changes  would  ob- 
viously have  an  adverse  chain  reaction 
Impact  all  over  the  nation  and  overseas. 
When  an  airline  establishes  a  schedule  It 
commits  the  capital  Investment  of  a  jet 
costing  up  to  $7  million— equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  a  large  industrial  factor^'— and  the 
associated  operating  expense  of  at  least 
91.200  an  hour  or  more.  Consider  the  Dallas- 
Chicago  route  where  the  demand  for  a  5:30 
p  m.  flight  Is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
trip  that  leaves  three  hours  later  at  8:35 
P  m,  tPlgure  4)  In  a  year,  the  revenue  earned 
by  tl;;  peak-hour  5:30  p  m.  flight  is  $700,000 
greater  than  the  one  departing  three  hours 
later. 

DALLAS-CHICAGO   FLIGHT  LOADS  AND   REVENUE  VALUES 


Departure 
lim« 


Average 
passengers 
June  1968 


7-00  a.m 

8:30  a. m 

10:20  a.m.... 
12:00  noon.. 

1:20  p.m 

3:00  pjn 

5:30  p.m 

8:30  p.m 

10:30  p.m.... 


40 
61 
72 
78 
78 
116 
121 
fiS 
25 


Dally 

passenger 

revenue 


I1,S40 
2,340 
2,770 
3.000 
3,000 
4,460 
4.6S0 
2,500 
960 


Annual 

revenue 


J523.  000 

797,000 

942,000 

1.200,000 

1.200,000 

1.517,000 

1.582,000 

850.000 

327,000 


An  airline  cannot  ignore  this  enormous 
economic  leverage.  It  cannot  lightly  absorb 
the  impact  of  deferring  flights  to  avoid  con- 
gestion, the  chain  reaction  spill-over  affect- 
ing other  routes  and,  equally  important,  the 
sometimes  permanent  loss  of  regular  cus- 
tomers to  another  carrier. 

Economics  and  customer  demand  aside 
there  are  a  multitude  of  factors  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  every  time  any  single 
schedule  is  changed:  ° 

The  departure  time  out  of  one  airport  de- 
termines when  an  aircraft  will  be  avail- 
able for  another  flight  out  of  the  next  air- 
port. 

Aircraft  schedules  are  the  basis  for  flight 
crew  schedules  which,  In  turn,  must  con- 
form to  rigid  federal  requirements  for  rest 
periods  and  layover  times. 

A  schedule  operating  into  a  maintenance 
base  must  conform  to  the  ground  time  re- 
quirement for  safety  inspection,  cabin  clean- 
ing and  other  ground  maintenance  func- 
tions. 

One  schedule  must  integrate  with  other 
schedules  in  occupancy  of  available  gate 
space  and  In  the  flow  of  connecting  traflic 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Schedules  are  not  developed  on  whim 
caprice  or  Just  for  a  few  days'  operation.  Con- 
sidering the  minimum  $1,200  per  hour  op- 
erating expense,  airlines  expect  to  operate 
a  schedule  for  at  least  six  months  and  usually 
well  beyond  that.  ^ 

PKAKi^a  .*.VD  congestion:  fact  or  myth 
In  the  ten  years  since  the  Introduction  of 
Jets,  the  air  travel  market  has  expanded  at  a 
phenomenal  pace  for  good  reason— the  pub- 
lic s  steadily  increasing  demand  for  service 
During  this  decade,  the  nations  population 
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has  expanded  by  14  per  cent  and  the  Gross 
National  Product  by  50  per  cent.  But  air 
travel  has  surged  ahead  by  170  per  cent. 

The  airlines  have  Invested  heavily — $3  bil- 
lion for  800  planes  In  the  past  three  years 
alone — to  meet  this  growing  demand.  They 
have  also  cut  fares  for  wives,  children,  mili- 
tary and  youth  passengers;  spent  additional 
millions  to  Improve  meals,  develop  speedier 
reservations  systems,  attractive  departure 
lounges,  baggage  systems  and  other  im- 
provements. 

Significantly,  however,  the  carriers  have 
not  Increased  schedule  frequency  as  rapidly 
as  the  market  has  grown.  Since  the  advent 
of  large  Jets,  New  York  area  passenger  volume 
has  Increased  by  nearly  150  per  cent;  but 
schedule  frequency  has  increased  only  one- 
third  as  fast. 

The  larger  Jets  of  the  706  will  fvxrther  ac- 
commodate rapid  travel  growth,  with  less- 
than-proportionate  Increases  in  schedules. 

Yet.  the  Impression  widely  exists  that  the 
airlhies  deliberately  bunch  flights  at  a  few 
peak  hours  and  that  airport  congestion 
could  be  materially  eased  If  schedules  were 
spread  out.  This  misconception  is  under- 
standable. Anybody  going  to  an  airport 
around  4  or  5  p.m.  would  see  large  numbers 
of  passengers  together  with  their  baggage, 
taxis,  friends  and  relatives.  This  horde  would 
logically  create  the  impression  that  there 
must  surely  be  a  corresponding  peaking  of 
flights. 

Why  don't  the  airlines  step  up  the  tempo 
during  peak  periods?  Quite  simply,  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  To  intensify  schedule  activity 
for  a  few  hours  each  day,  they  would  need 
extra  planes,  gates,  flight  and  ground  crews 
over  and  above  the  levels  needed  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  They  could  not  afford  the  luxury 
of  having  $7  million  planes  sitting  around 
idle  for  most  of  the  day  awaiting  a  few  hours 
of  peak  assignment. 

Figure  5  (not  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record)  shows  a  typical  routing  of  an  air- 
liner throughout  the  day.  In  the  peak  period 
this  plane  flies  a  5  p.m.  trip  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo.  But  It  does  not  sit  idle  all  day  It 
previously  performed  a  7:15  a.m.  mission 
from  New  York  to  Syracuse,  a  9  a.m.  flight 
back  from  Syracuse  to  New  York,  a  10 :  30  a  m 
trip  from  New  York  to  Washington  and  so 
on.  This  aircraft  started  its  days  work  close 
to  7  a.m.,  and  didn't  finish  until  10  pm 
Day-long  utilization  is  an  economic  necessity 
in  the  airUne  Industry,  and  necessarily  pre- 
vents any  airline  from  holding  planes  idle 
awaiting  the  peak  periods  when  passenger 
demand  is  heaviest. 
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transcontinental  time  zones,  but  also  the 
time  zone  effect  of  transatlantic  services 
With  the  five  hours  lost  going  from  New  York 
to  London,  many  departure  times  are  im- 
practical because  of  Inconvenient  arrival 
times  In  E^urope. 

For  example,  a  mld-aftemoon  departure 
from  New  York— say  2  p.m.— would  mean  i 
1:40  a.m.  arrival  in  London.  This  Is  scarcelv 
the  hour  at  which  a  traveler  would  like  to 
cope  with  customs,  immigration,  currency 
exchange,  hotel  check-in  and  so  forth.  So 
International  departures  peak  in  the  eve- 
ning—the busiest  part  of  the  day  at  most 
airports— so  that  they  will  arrive  first  thine 
the  next  morning. 

Thus,  an  airline's  total  schedule  represents 
a  tightly  woven,  highly  Interrelated  pattern 
governed  not  only  by  public  demand,  but  by 
economics,  time  zones,  maintenance  aiui 
crew  requirements.  Moreover,  almost  every 
schedule  is  tied  in  with  other  schedules  be- 
cause of  connecting  flights,  equipment  rom- 
ing  or  other  factors. 


THE   TIME-ZONE    PROBLE.M 

However,  there  are  situations  in  which  an 
Involuntary  peaking  occurs  because  of  geog- 
raphy or  other  factors  beyond  airline  control 
This  IS  principally  a  fimctlon  of  long-haul 
service,  involving  destinations  separated  by 
several  time  zones.  When  we  looked  at  the 
routing  of  a  plane  on  short-haul  service  we 
observed  that  these  short  hops  brought  the 
plane  in  and  out  of  New  York  airports  all 
day  long. 

Now.  lets  see  what  happens  when  an  air- 
line operates  planes  on  a  long-haul,  trans- 
continental route.  The  flights  are  started  as 
early  as  the  public  will  travel  on  this  kind 
of  route— 8  or  8;  30  a.m.  out  of  CaUfomia 
The  five-hour  time-zone  loss,  from  west  to 
east,  means  a  late  afternoon  arrival  in  New 
York— usually  about  4:30  p.m.  After  normal 
servicing,  loading  and  unloading,  the  plane 
takes  off  again  at  6  p.m.  for  the  return  to 
California. 

This  again,  Is  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  getting  full,  day-long  utilization  of  the 
plane.  It  Just  doesn't  get  into  the  New  York 
area  until  late  afternoon— which  happens  to 
be  the  congested  period. 

And  at  Kennedy  International,  the  carriers 
must  not  only  consider  the  effect  of  domestic 


WHAT    MUST    BE   DONE 

•niese  comments  do  not  suggest  that  the 
airlines  are  totally  powerless  to  make  any 
scheduling  adjustments  to  help  alleviate  con- 
gestion. Indeed,  some  steps  have  already  been 
taken,  particularly  in  shifUng  flights  to  less 
congested  airports.  Other  adjustments  are 
possible,  and  some  are  in  progress. 

The  Federal  Aviation  AdministraUon  late 
in  1968  announced  a  rule  imposing  specific 
limits  on  the  number  ot  flights  per  hour  at 
airports  in  New  York,  Washington  and  Chi- 
cago. A  scheduling  committee,  composed  of 
all  domestic,  foreign  and  supplemental  air- 
lines serving  these  airports  met  for  almost 
two  months  during  early  1969  to  arrange 
their  schedules  in  such  a  way  as  to  accom- 
modate these  artificial  restraints  while  mini- 
mizing the  effect  on  air  travelers. 

Some  flights  were  discontinued  and  many 
others  reshuffled  at  the  five  airports  involved 
in  order  to  keep  total  flight  operations  within 
allocations  established  by  the  government. 
The  effect  is  a  reduction  in  planned  air  car- 
rier service  this  summer  at  the  five  airports. 
With  aircraft  movements  rationed,  the  con- 
venience of  Jet  travel  could  begin  to  evapo- 
rate. The  businessman  who  once  enjoyed  the 
convenience  of  hourly  flights  between  cities 
may  now  find  them  scheduled  less  frequently 
Vacation  travelers  will  also  feel  the  pinch. 

Relief  of  congestion  through  schedule  ad- 
justment and  government-imposed  flight 
restrictions  is  not  the  answer.  Undue  reliance 
on  this  source  of  relief  can  have  drastic  con- 
sequences on  the  service  rendered  the  public 
and  on  the  future  growth  of  the  air  transport 
industry  in  this  country. 

MORE    AIRPORTS BETTER    AIRWAYS 

The  real  answer  lies  in  improving  our  na- 
tional airport  and  airways  system.  Airport 
facilities  and  air  traflic  control  systems- 
radar,  control  centers  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers—simply are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  rapid  e.xpansion  of  air  transportation 
The  recent  delays  experienced  at  some  air- 
ports due  to  traffic  congestion  will  seem  mi- 
nute to  what  the  Industry  and  travelers  face 
in  the  future  if  massive  correcUve  measures 
are  not  taken. 

Congress  must  appropriate  more  funds  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  approx- 
imately an  additional  $150  milUon  a  year  to 
fully  automate  air  navigational  and  control 
systems  and  to  train  more  controUers  An 
estimated  $6  billion  capital  Improveiiient 
program  is  needed  to  expand  and  modernize 
the  nations  airports,  especially  runways  and 
passenger  facilities,  between  now  and  1975. 

All  of  these  things  must  be  done,  coincid- 
ing with  the  massive  investment  already  pro- 
grammed by  the  nation's  airilnes,  to  make 
air  travel  safe  and  efficient  in  the  supersonic 
seventies. 
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OUR  NATION'S  PASSENGER  TRAINS: 
WAITING  FOR  THE  FUNERAL? 
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no  more  trains.  But  the  ICC  could  always 
say,  "well,  we  tried — we  told  Congress  It 
ought  to  act." 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  urged 
Congress  to  launch  a  study  aimed  at 
formulating  a  national  policy  on  rail  pas- 
senger service  and  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  subsidize  such  serv- 
ice. 

But  there  is  much  more  that  needs  to 
be  done,  as  well  appointed  out  in  a  recent 
Washington  Star  editorial  entitled. 
"Waiting  for  the  Funeral?" 

It  is  being  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
use  of  passenger  train  service  between 
Washington  and  New  York  City  that  the 
traveling  public  wants  and  will  use  good 
clean,  dependable  train  service,  and  It 
Is  our  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  such 
senice  is  provided. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Waiting  for  the  F^jneral? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
cently completed  a  nine-month  investigation 
into  the  costs  of  operating  passenger  trains. 
The  well-documented  report  clearly  shows 
that  whUe  the  railroads,  using  the  ICC's 
own  accounting  methods,  have  for  years  been 
vastly  over-stating  losses  incurred  from  op- 
erating passenger  trains,  the  fact  is  that  these 
trains  do  run  at  a  big  deficit.  The  eight  rail- 
roads studied  could  have  saved  perhaps  $118 
million  in  1968  had  they  not  run  any  pas- 
senger trains. 

At  the  same  time  the  ICC  has  urged  Con- 
gress— now  that  the  costs  of  running  passen- 
ger trains  are  known — to  launch  a  study 
aimed  at  formulating  a  national  policy  on 
rail  passenger  service.  It  would  determine 
what  type  of  service  is  necessary,  and  whether 
the  federal  government  should  help  subsidize 
it. 

Having  said  that,  the  ICC  goes  back  to  its 
usual  slumber — handling  the  tricky-track  of 
minuscule  trucking  operating  rights  cases — 
content  that  it  has  done  Its  Job  by  telling 
Congress  what  to  do. 

But  the  ICC  hasn't  done  its  Job.  The  com- 
mission has  for  more  than  a  year  been  sitting 
on  top  of  the  most  important  railroad  pas- 
senger case  ever  before  It — a  case  in  which 
one  of  its  examiners  has  urged  the  ICC  to 
assert  that  it  does  indeed  have  the  power  to 
protect  the  traveling  public,  ajid  require  at 
least  a  bare  minimum  civilized  services 
aboard  trains — such  as  sleeping  and  eating 
facilities. 

The  examiner,  John  S.  Messer,  Issued  his 
historic  report  in  April  1968  in  a  case  that 
has  been  at  the  ICC  since  1966.  The  com- 
mission heard  arguments  on  it  last  Septem- 
ber— and  for  10  months  since  has  dawdled 
over  the  matter  while  train  after  train  has 
been  discontinued,  and  while  services  aboard 
those  remaining  have  dwindled. 

There  is  no  doubt  Congress  must  set  forth 
some  national  policy  on  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. But  Congress  also  Is  busy  with  such 
pressing  matters  as  inflation,  taxes  and  the 
war.  Congressional  action  on  rail  passengers 
could  take  years.  And  while  Congress  deliber- 
ates, and  the  ICC  waits,  more  trains  make 
their  final  trips,  and  those  sOU  running  are 
downgraded.  Eventually,  as  things  are  go- 
ing, the  railroads  will  kill  all  of  their  re- 
maining service. 

Then.  <A  course,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
rule  in  the  Messer  case  because  there  will  be 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP   T13AS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  released  a 
preliminary  statement  of  Federal  budget 
results  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  which 
ended  on  June  30  last.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  and  others,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  full  text  of  their  joint  statmnent 
summarizing  the  results. 

Budget  receipts  were  $1.8  billion  higher 
than  had  been  projected  in  the  budget 
last  January  by  President  Johnson  and 
in  the  April  15  budget  revision  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Budget  receipts  in  fiscal  1969  were 
some  $34.2  billion  above  those  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Budget  outlays — expenditures  and  net 
lending— were  $1.1  billion  higher  than 
had  been  projected  in  the  budget  last 
January  by  President  Johnson.  They 
were  $132  million  below  the  April  15 
revised  budget  projection  of  President 
Nixon. 

The  budget  surplus  for  1969  is  re- 
ported at  $3.1  billion,  or  some  $700  mil- 
lion higher  than  the  $2.4  billion  surplus 
projected  in  the  January  budget  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  The  $700  million  im- 
provement over  the  January  budget  de- 
rives from  the  Increased  receipts  of  $1.8 
billion  offset  in  part  by  the  $1.1  billion 
of  higher  expenditures. 

In  comparison  to  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  results,  receipts  in  fis- 
cal 1969  were  $34.2  billion  higher.  Budg- 
et outlays  were  $5.9  billion  higher.  Thus 
there  was  a  turnabout  of  $28.3  billion 
from  a  budget  deficit  of  $25.2  billion  in 
1968  to  a  budget  surplus  of  S3.1  billion. 
Increased  revenues  flowing  from  con- 
tinued high  economic  activity  of  a  grow- 
ing economy  and  enactment  of  the  10- 
percent  surtax  last  year  made  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  statement  also 
includes  a  report  on  the  expenditure  cut- 
back provision  in  last  year's  tax  bill,  di- 
recting a  cut  of  at  least  $6  billion  in 
nonexempted  areas  of  the  1969  budget. 
There  was  S8.2  billion  cut  from  the  non- 
exempt  areas,  but  this  was  partially  off- 
set by  overruns  of  $6.9  billion  in  ex- 
empted areas,  with  the  result  of  a  net 
cut  of  $1.3  billion  from  the  original 
budget  expenditure  projection  for  fiscal 
1969. 
The  joint  statement  follows: 

Jci-Y  28,  1969. 

Joint  Statement  or  David  M.  Kennedy,  Sec- 
retary OP  THE  Treasury,  and  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  Director  of  the  Bitbeau  or  the 
BtiDCET,  ON  Budget  Results  for  Fiscal 
Year  1969 

SUMMARY 

The  June  Monthly  Statement  of  Receipts 
and  Expenditures  ot  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment released  today  provides  preliminary 


budget  totals  for  fiscal  year  1869.  It  shows 
receipts  of  H87.8  bUUoB  and  outlays  of 
$184.8  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  which 
ended  on  June  30.  The  budget  surplus  was 
$3.1  billion. 

Receipts  were  $18  billion  above  the  esti- 
mate mside  by  the  President  on  April  15,  re- 
flecting higher  than  expected  levels  of  indi- 
vidual income  tax  receipts. 

Outlays  were  $.1  billion  below  the  April 
15  estimate. 

The  budget  surplus  was  $1.9  billion  higher 
than  estimated  in  April,  primarily  because  of 
the  increase  in  tax  receipts. 

FEDERAl  FINANCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 
IBillions  of  dolUnl 


Description 


Apr.  15 
estnnstt 


Change 

(rom 

Apr.  IS 

Actual       estimate 


Budget  receipts,  expendc 
tures.  and  lending: 
t«pendilure  account. 
Receipts                

186.1 
183.5 

187.8 
183.3 

-1  8 

expenditures           

-.2 

Etpenditure  surplus  .. 
Loan  account;  Net  lending. 

2.6 
1.4 

4.S 

1.5 

-¥.\ 

Total  budget: 

186.1 
184.9 

187.8 
184.8 

-1.8 

Outlays 

-.1 

Budget  surplus 

.  1-2 

3.1 

-rl.9 

Means  of  financing: 
Borrowing  from  the 

public 

Reduction  ol  cash  and 
monetary  assets, 

increase(-) 

Other  means           

(■) 
(') 

-11.1 

-1.8 
9.8 

(') 

Total  budget  financing. 

-1.2 

-3.1 

-1.9 

I  Means  not  available  because  the  data  were  not  compiled 
on  Apr.  15. 

Note:  Detail  will  not  necessaiily  add  to  totals  because  ol 
rounding. 

RECEIPTS 

Budget  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  were 
$1,751  million  greater  than  the  April  15  es- 
timate (which  was  the  same  as  the  Januarv" 
budget  estimate).  Revised  estimates  show- 
ing receipts  to  be  about  8400  million  above 
the  April  figures  were  issued  on  May  20,  after 
the  tax  returns  filed  in  April  had  been  ana- 
lyzed. 

Income  tax  receipts  provided  most  of  the 
excess  of  actual  receipts  over  the  April  esti- 
mate, but  individual  and  corporate  Income 
tax  receipts  showed  contrasting  results.  Re- 
ceipts from  Individual  Income  taxes  were 
S2,826  million  above  the  estimate,  while  cor- 
poration receipts  were  $1,404  million  below 

Approximately  $600  million  of  the  higher 
Individual  income  taxes  resulted  from  book- 
keeping adjustments  between  the  Income  tax 
account  and  employment  tax  trust  funds, 
and  do  not  affect  overall  receipts  totals.  An- 
other $300  million  reflected  lower  refunds 
than  were  anticipated.  The  remaining  $1,900 
million  excess  represented  payments  of  final 
tajtes  on  calendar  year  1968  liabilities  and 
declaration  payments  on  1969  incomes  sub- 
stantially above  the  amounts  estimated. 

About  $400  million  of  the  $1.4  billion  de- 
cline from  the  April  estimate  of  corporation 
taxes  was  due  to  larger-than-expected  re- 
funds. The  remaining  $1.0  bllUon  reflected 
shortfalls  in  final  payments  of  1968  liabilities 
and  declaration  payments  of  1969  liabilities 
that  were  below  the  amounts  estimated 
earlier. 

Employment  taxes  were  almost  $600  mil- 
lion less  than  estimated  because  of  the  re- 
allocation to  the  Individual  income  tax  ac- 
count, mentioned  above.  Excise  taxes  ex- 
ceeded estimates  by  $413  million,  reflecting 
high  levels  of  economic  activltj'.  Estate  and 
gift  tax  receipts  contributed  $378  miUion  and 
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mlscellaneoufi   receipte  $207  million  to  the 
overall  receipts  excess. 

ODTLATS 

Total  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1969  were 
$184.8  billion,  $0.1  billion  lower  than  was 
estimated  April  15,  1969.  This  change  was  the 
net  result  of  a  number  of  increases  and  de- 
creases. 

The  principal  Increases: 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  outlays  were  $333  million  above  the 
.^pril  15  estimate,  due  principally  to  unantic- 
ipated Increases  in  the  cost  of  the  Medicare 
program. 

Payments  of  interest  on  the  public  debt 
were  »313  million  above  the  April  budget 
estimate,  accounting  for  most  of  the  $368 
million  increase  in  Treasury  Department  out- 
lays. 

Net  outlays  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, excluding  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, were  $295  million  higher  than  esti- 
mated, primarily  because  tight  money  con- 
ditions prevented  the  planned  sale  of  some 
insured  loans  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Outlays  for  the  Military  /unctions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Military  Assist- 
tance   exceeded   the  April   estimate   by  $276 
"milll6n.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  this  in- 
'crease"*as   in    the   military   assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Net  outlays  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
were  $81  million  above  the  April  estimate,  re- 
sulting from  lower-than-anticipated  sales 
of  loans  from  the  Bank's  portfolio. 
The  principal  decreases: 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment outlays  were  $480  million  under 
the  April  estimate  as  conversion  of  urban 
renewal  projects  to  annual  programs  re- 
sulted in  deferrals  of  progress  payments,  as 
lower  foreclosures  of  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration insured  mortgages  resulted  in  fewer 
insurance  claim  payments,  and  as  fewer  than 
anticipated  project  completions  resulted  in 
reduced  disbursements  in  such  programs  as 
college  housing  loans  and  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  special  assist- 
ance   mortgage    purchasers. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  net  outlays  were  $273 
million  below  the  April  estimate,  reflecting 
in  part  lower  international  food  shipments 
under  P.L.  480. 

Net  outlays  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation were  $242  million  under  the  April 
15  estimate,  mainly  because  of  reduced 
spending  for  the  Supersonic  Transport  pro- 
gram and  the  stretchout  of  several  major 
equipment  acquisitions  within  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Foreign  economic  assistance  outlays  were 
$130  million  below  the  April  15  estimate, 
reflecting  a  lower  rate  of  spending  for  Viet- 
nam. Alliance  for  Progress  loans,  and  de- 
velopment loans. 

IMPACT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CONTROL 
ACT   IN   FISCAL    YEAR    1969 

Section  202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-364)  estab- 
lished a  ceiling  on  1969  outlays  which  limited 
outlays  to  $6  billion  below  the  amounts 
recommended  iu  the  1969  budget  docvunent 
(Which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  in  January 
1968).  However,  in  setting  this  limitation, 
the  Congress  excepted  certain  programs  from 
the  required  reductions  and  subsequently 
added  other  exceptions.  These  exceptions, 
which  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
amount  to  over  one-half  of  total  1969  outlays. 

The  preliminary  1969  year-end  results  show 
that  total  outlays  were  $184.8  billion,  $1.3 
billion  below  the  original  January  1968  esti- 
mate. This  decrease  is  the  net  result  of: 

An  increase  of  $6.9  billion  ii  programs 
excepted  from  the  P.L.  90-364  limitation,  and 

A  decrease  of  $8.2  billion  in  programs  cov- 
ered by  the  PL.  90-364  limitation — $2.2  bU- 
lion  more  than  the  reduction  required  bv 
the  law. 
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July  29,  1969 


BUDGET  OUTLAYS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-RELATIONSHIP  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  90^364 

|ln  blllionsi 


Description 


January  1968 
estimate 


Actual 


Proirams  excepted  from  Public  Law  90-364  limitation: 

Special  support  of  Vietnam  operations t26  3 

Interest. 14' 4 

Veterans  benefits  and  services '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'  7  3 

Social  Security  Act  trust  fuods [  3J'o 

Old-aje  and  survivors  insurance I  (24.6) 

Disability  insurance "''  (2!  6) 

Health  insurance J.J  (5.  8) 

Unemployment  insurance '....].""]]""]]"]  (3!  1) 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (portion  financed  from  power  proceeds' 

and  borrowing) __  \ 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (price  support  and  related  programs)...'  2.8 

Public  assistance  grants  to  States  (including  medicaid), 5.7 

Aid  to  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  (special  1968  supplemental 
payments  made  in  1969) 

Subtotal,  excepted  programs 92  g 

Remainder  covered  by  Public  Law  90  364  limitation '..'.'.'.'.".  93^5 

To"" 186.1 


J29. 1 

15.9 

7.7 

36.7 

(24. 7) 
(2.6S 
(6.6) 
(2.8) 

.1 
3.7 
6.2 

.1 


99.5 
85.3 


184.8 


>  Less  than  {500,000,0(XI. 

Note:  Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS 
(Fiscal  years— In  millions  of  dollars] 


1969 


Description 


1%8 

actual  > 


January 
budget 


Apr.  15 
estimate 


Actual 


RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

Individual  income  taxes 68  726  84  400 

Corporation  income  taxes ."  28,665  38100 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions:  ' 

Employment  taxes  and  contributions 29,224  34,842 

Unemployment  insurance 3,346  3300 

Contributions  for  other  msurance  and  retirement '.  2,' 051  2366 

Excisetaxes  14,079  14,800 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 3,051  3  200 

Customs 2,038  2.300 

Miscellaneous 2,493  2,784 

Total  receipts 153,671  186.092 

OUTLAYS  BY  llflAJOR  AGENCY  ' 

Legislative  branch  and  the  judiciary. 346  401 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 28  33 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs Ill  231 

International  financial  institutions 201  140 

Military  assistance 654  610 

Economic  assistance „  1,844  1  925 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 1888  l'914 

,      O'her '214  '334 

Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 4  509  4  809 

„      Other 2,799  2,'841 

Commerce 807  872 

Defense: 

Militafy - 77,373  77,790 

Civil 1,300  1  247 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 40,576  46  259 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 4*140  2017 

Interior 235  '541 

Justice 430  516 

LabO'--- 3,271  3,688 

Post  Office 1,080  929 

Stale. 424  434 

Transportation 5,732  6  Oil 

Treasury: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 14,573  16  000 

Other 82  '272 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 2.466  2,451 

General  Services  Administration '_  413  '453 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration I...  4  721  4  247 

Veterans'  Administration 6,858  7  719 

Civil  Service  Commission '"  2  704  1  724 

Export-Import  Bank J.JJ  "790  '155 

Railroad  Retirement  Board '_"[  1,333  1  489 

Small  Business  Administration.. '.'....'.  284  '  66 

U.S.  Information  Agency.. J..."JJI"I  186  191 

Other  independent  agencies l."\[[[]["  1,032  387 

Allowances,  undistributed ] '  100 

Undistributed  adjustments: 

Federal  employer  contributions  to  retirement  funds —1,8%  —2  105 

Interest  credited  to  certain  Government  accounts —2,674  — 3[000 

Tolaloullays 178,834  183.701 

Budget  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-) -25,162  +2,391 


186,092    187,843 


-2.105 
-3,000 


-2.091 
-3,099 


184, 901 
+1,191 


184,769 
+3,074 


Cliange 


+J2.9 

+l.b 

+.4 

+.6 

(+.1) 

(-•) 

(+.8) 

(-•i) 

('■) 

+.9 

+.6 

+.1 


+6.9 
-8.2 


-1.3 


Change 

from 

Apr.  15 

estimate 


84,400 

87,226 

2,826 

38,100 

36,696 

-1,404 

34,842 

34, 245 

-597 

3,300 

3,325 

25 

2,366 

2,350 

-16 

14,800 

15,213 

413 

3,200 

3,478 

278 

2,300 

2,319 

19 

2,784 

2,991 

207 

1.751 


402 

386 

-16 

33 

31 

-2 

181 

161 

-20 

140 

121 

-19 

610 

783 

173 

1.925 

1,795 

-130 

1,880 

1,801 

-79 

334 

299 

-35 

5.492 

5,219 

-273 

2,917 

3,212 

295 

872 

854 

-18 

77, 790 

77, 893 

103 

1,247 

1,268 

21 

46,259 

46,592 

333 

2,017 

1,537 

-480 

889 

834 

-55 

517 

520 

3 

3,503 

3.475 

-28 

929 

987 

58 

434 

435 

1 

6,211 

5.969 

-242 

16.300 

16.613 

313 

303 

348 

45 

2,451 

2,450 

-1 

413 

430 

17 

4.247 

4,247  .. 

7.719 

7,670 

-49 

1,705 

1.754 

49 

165 

246 

81 

1,489 

1,491 

I 

100 

111 

11 

190 

183 

-7 

342 

244 

-98 

14 
-99 


-132 
+1,883 


'  Amounts  lor  1968  differ  slightly  from  those  shown  in  the  1970  budget  document  released  Jan.  15,  1969  The  additional 
January  has  permitted  greater  precision  in  making  the  accounting  changes  recommended  by  the  President's  Commission 

Note:  Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


time  since 
on  Budget 


Juhj  29,  1969 

NEW  JERSEY'S  DEAD  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mrw  jbssxt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  permission,  sir,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
names  of  141  young  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Tliese 
names  show  the  grim  results  of  war,  a 
war  that  we  should  not  have  been  in  at 
all. 

These  young  men  who  died  on  the  field 
of  battle  between  the  dates  of  Januarj- 
1,  196»,  and  May  31,  1969,  are  American 
boys  who  left  their  homes,  jobs,  schools 
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to  fight  in  an  area  far  remote  from  our 
shores. 

They  are  irreplaceable,  to  their  fami- 
lies, their  (Mjmmunities,  and  their  Nation. 
They  have  had  their  life  cut  short  in  a 
war  that  I  feel  has  no  intelligent  purpose 
and  without  any  long-term  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  individual  potential  of  each  of 
these  men  is  not  known  to  us.  but  collec- 
tively they  could  have  contributed  much 
to  the  spiritual,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual well-being  of  this  Nation.  But  these 
141  men  will  never  be  able  to  do  so,  for 
they  are  far  beyond  our  reach  to  reciiut 
them  into  our  endeavors  to  make  our 
Nation  a  better  place  to  Uve  in.  They 
have  made  their  greatest  sacrifice  in  a 
job  that  is  not  j'et  finished  and  no  one 
knows  when  it  will  be.  I  hope  that  the 
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day  will  soon  come  when  we  do  not  have 
to  release  these  casualty  lists. 

Even  if  this  immoral  war  should  end 
today,  the  results  of  it  will  be  with  us 
forever — in  the  hospitals,  in  seeing  men 
witliout  arms,  without  legs,  and  with 
other  reminders  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
What  can  we  say  to  them  who  shall  suf- 
fer throughout  the  remaining  years  of 
their  lives?  Just  how  far  will  this  Nation 
go  to  repay  them  for  their  sacrifices?  We 
must  plan  now  for  what  we  desire  to  do 
for  them  later.  Tliis  Nation  has  always 
been  the  first  to  aid  other  nations,  but 
when  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  our  own. 
we  minimize  our  efforts  to  go  forward 
toward  a  better  American  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  list  of 
New  Jersey  casualties  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam : 


NEW  JERSEY-LIST  OF  CASUALTIES  INCURRED  BY  U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CONFLICT   IN  VIETNAM.  JAN.  1-MAY  31.  1969 


Name  and  grade 


Data  of 

casualty    Home  ol  record 


DEATHS  RESULTING  FROM  HOSTILE  ACTION 


ARMY 

Baker,  George  Arthur,  Sp4 Jan.   29.1969 

Bastian,  Michael  Francis,  Sgt Jan.     2,1%9 

Bell,  William  Brent  ILt Mar.  27, 1969 

Biddle,  Joseph  Lenord,  Sgt Mar.    2,1969 

Bies3nt2,  Howard  Stanley,  Pvt Feb.  23,1969 

Boyce,  James  Franklin,  Pfc Jan.  20,1969 

Brunn,  Richard  Conrad,  ILt Feb.  25,1969 

Callan.  George  Allan,  ILt. Mar.    5.1969 

Carlough,  George  Gerald.  Cpl Jan.   22, 1%9 

Coll.  Dennis  Joseph,  Sp4  Mar.    3, 1%9 

DAdamo,  Albert  L,  Jr.,  Sp4 Mar.  28. 1%9 


Little  Ferry. 
SeweN. 
Essex  Fells. 

Berlin. 

Newton. 

Plainheld. 

Westheld. 

Pennsville. 

Pompton  Lakes. 

Spnngfield 

Wanamassa 

Rahway. 

Camden. 

Linden. 

Gloucester  City. 

Browns  H/lills. 

Laurence  Harbor 

Summit 

Jersey  City. 


Danchetz,  Lester,  Pfc Mar    9,1969 

Davis,  Charles  Henry,  Pfc Jan.   12,1969 

Faravirell.  George  Thomas,  Pfc Mar.  18.1969 

Flaherty,  Paul  James,  Pfc. Jan.     7, 1969 

Foulks,  Charles,  Jr.,  Pfc Feb.  19,1969 

Francisco,  James  Leonard,  Pfc. Feb.     5, 1%9 

Francisco,  William,  Jr.,  Sp4. Jan.    10,1969 

Gaines,  James,  Jr.  Pfc Feb.    2,1969 

Grover.  Thomas  Roy,  Sp4 do Trenton 

Hanlon,  James  Paul,  Sgt.  Feb.  27,1969     Irvington 

Jackson,  William,  Pvt Mar.  15,1969 

Johnson,  Guy  Frederick,  WO Mar.  26,1969 

Johnson.  Ralph  Edward.  Sp4... Jan.   25,1969 

Joynes.  Frank  Dennis,  Jr.,  Sp4. Mar.    6.1969 

Kulbatski.  Francis  Kenneth,  Cpl Feb.  15,1969 

Uird,  Jerry  Proctor,  Mai Jan.  22,1969 

Lopez,  Jose  Lius,  Pfc Jan.     6,1969 

Markovich,  Douglas  Joseph,  Sp4 Mar.    1.1969 

Marshall,  Willie,  Jr.,  Sp4. Jan.    13.1969 

IvlcCallum,  Peter  John.  Jr.,  Cp. Mar.  30,1969 

fvlendez,  John  William,  Sgt Feb.  13.1969 

Miller,  Robert  Theodore,  Sgt Jan.   19.1969 

Moon,  Theodore  Edward,  Jr.,  Pfc Mar.  28. 1969 

Moore,  Leon  David.  Sp4 Jan.   27.1969 

Moran,  V  ncent,  Sgt Mar.  28. 1%9 

Morns,  Robert  John,  Sp4 Jan.     2. 1%9 

Nofford,  Clarence,  Sp4... Mar.    9.1969 

O'Shaughnessy,  James  John,  Cpl Mar.  25,1969 

Ohphant.  Joseph  B,  Jr.,  Pfc Feb.  25,1969 

Peterson,  John  B,  Jr..  Sp4 Mar.  10. 1%9 

Price,  John  William,  Sp5 Mar.  15.1969 

Pryor  William  Jackie.  Cpl. Feb.     5,1969 

Reed,  Stanley  Maiure,  Sp  5 Feb.  23. 1%9 

Rivera.  Euclides.  Sgt Jan.  27,1969 

Ross.  Roger  Alan.  WO. Dec.  24,1968 

Smith,  Joseph  John,  1st  Lt Feb.    4. 1969 

Spence,  Roger  James,  Sgt. Mar.    7.  969 

Tully  Walter  Busill,  Jr..  Mai "«'•    ?• '9*9 

VanWinkle,  Harold.J.  Jr..Sp4. Feb.  16. 1%9 

Waniett,  Ronald  Leonard,  1st  Lt Mar.    5. 1%9 

West  John  Hayden,  Pfc Mar.    7,1969 

Brenner,  Richard  Irving.  Cpl Apr.  ;3. 1969 

Cama,  Dennis  RoccoSp  4. Apr.    9.  969 

Derbyshire,  James  Wilbert,  Pfc Apr.  15.1969 

Mahurter,  Lawrence  William,  Pfc Apr.  27,1%9 

Morgan,  Jerry  Jr..  Cpl. Apr.  21.1969 

Palma,  Gerard  Vincent,  Capt Apr.  19.1969 

Rasmussen.  Peter  Terence.  Sp4 Apr.  15. 1%9 

Romero,  Ricaido  lbrahin,Sp4 Apr.  13, 1%9 

Van  Houten,  Nelson  Omar,  Pfc do  l'^^'^" 

Atkinson,  Franklin  6..  Jr.,  Sp4 May    2,1969    Hurffvdie 

Barnes,  Alfred,  LtC May  12.1969 

Cerrato,  Nicholas  Frank,  Sp4 May  10. 1%9 

Deitman,  Edward,  Sgt May  17.1969 

Eggenberger,  William  Gary,  Sp4 May   13,1969 

Folger,  John  Vincent,  Pfc ---do ^-  Bayonne^ 

Ga  Nun,  Paul  Huntington,  Cpl May  18,1969    Asbury  Park. 

Hinson,  Alvin  Crawford.  SSgt May   12.1969    Wesfville. 

Klaniecki,  Edward  Matthew,  Sp4 May    9.1969    Fanwood. 

Lawson,  Birden  Jerome,  Cpl May  18,1%9    Newark. 


Bayonne. 

Chatham. 

East  Orange. 

Newark. 

Jersey  City. 

Allentown. 

Passaic. 

Madison. 

Newark. 

Passaic. 

Maywood. 

Westfield. 

South  Orange. 

Summit 

Iselin. 

Collingswood. 

Newark. 

Closter. 

Ventnor  City. 

Dover. 

Westfield. 

Paterson. 

Teaneck. 

Irvington. 

Morrestown. 

Bogota. 

Roselle  Park. 

iifladison. 

Paterson. 

Linden. 

North  Bergen. 

Teaneck. 

Hazlet. 

Bridgeton. 

Fair  Lawn. 

Long  Branch. 

Hammonton. 

Paramus. 

Jersey  City. 


Montclair. 
Paterson. 
Chiton. 
Lyndhurst 


Name  and  grade 


Dttaot 

casualty    Home  ol  record 


DEATHS  RESULTING  FROM  HOSTILE  ACTION 


ARMY-Con. 


McCants,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Sgt 

Myers,  Thomas  Wayne.  Pfc. 

Nelson.  Paul  Vincent.  Cpl 

Walters  Michael  Arthur,  Pfc 


May  17,1969  Trenton. 

May  27, 1969  Middlesex. 

May  31.1969  Bellevilte. 

May  11,1969  Gloucester  City. 


MARINE  CORPS 


Beaumont,  Herbert  Michael,  LCpl       .  Mar    17.1969 

Burke,  William  Gregory,  Pfc Mar.  31.1969 

Carlton.  Randall  Mark,  Pfc Feb.  21,1969 

Davis  Richard  Wayne,  LCpl Jan.     4, 1969 

Grassia,  Joseph,  Jr,  Pfc Mar,    9.1969 

Green  Otis,  LCpl Feb.     4.1969 

Hayes,  Michael  John,  J  r,  Pfc Mar.  14,1969 

Kurtz,  Charles  John,  Pfc  _ Feb.  26  1969 

Lamanna,  John  Michael,  Ptc Feb.     1,1969 

Lunapiena,  Nathan  Charles.  Sgt..     Feb.  22.1969 

Mokuau,  Kenneth  William,  Jr.,  LCpl Jan.    22,1969 

O'Shea.  William  II,  LCpl Feb.  19.1969 

Presley,  Avey,  Pfc Mar.  25.1969 

Sargent.  Gordon  Leroy.  Jr.,  Pfc Mar.    2.1969 

Satterfield.  William  Hurle,  Lcpl Feb.  23.1969 

Sellitto,  Michael  Joseph,  Lcpl Mar.  26, 1969 

Sincavage,  Richard,  Cpl. Dec  14.1968 

Burr.  Stewart  Samuel.  Pfc Apr.  23.1969 

Byrne.  John  PatikA,  Pfc Apr.  30.1969 

Christiansen,  Bernhard  M.,  Lcpl Apr.  12.1969 

Crane,  Dennis.  Cpl...  fun.   15.1968 

Giordano,  Daniel  J.,  Ill,  Pfc May   10.1969 

Jarmolinski,  Chester,  Jr.,  Lcpl Apr.  16.1969 

Melnyk,  Mikolaw,  Lcpl Apr.     5.1969 

Quarles,  Wayne  Robert,  Lcpl Apr.  15.1969 

Romaine,  Thomas  Gilbert Apr.  13.1969 

Tulp,  Guyler  Neil.  L.  Cpl Apr.   30, 1%9 

Williams,  Fred  Thomas,  Pvt do  ..^   . 

Blevins,  Thomas  Lee.  Jr..  Cpl May  31.1969 

De  Lorenzo.  Ronald,  Pfc May   12,1969 

Hoffmann,  Thomas  Martin,  L.  Cpl May   19.1969 

Newton.  Barne  Myron,  L.  Cpl May     5. 1969 

Ryan,  William  Cornelius,  Jr.,  1st  Lt May   11.1969 

Winters,  John,  L.  Cpl May  25.1969 

AIR  FORCE 

Alexander,  Calvin  Eugene,  S.  Sgt Mar      1. 1969 

Baumann,  Ludwig,  Mai Jan.    30.1969 

Dinan,  David  Thomas.  Ill,  1st  LL Mar.  17.1969 

McCollum,  James  Patrick.  Capt May  23,1969 

Rios,  Noel  Luis,  SSgt Mar.    7,1969 


Trenton 

Saddle  River. 

Harrington  Paik. 

Vineland. 

Paterson. 

Bridgeton. 

Bound  Brook. 

Absecon. 

Fair  Lawn. 

Hoboken. 

Wenonah. 

Newark. 

Lluabcth. 

Newark. 

Orange. 

Tewac*. 

Elizabeth.. 

Passaic. 

Sayreviile. 

Willingboro. 

Spotswood. 

Hi  Nella. 

Jersey  City. 

Linden. 

Camden. 

Saddle  Brook. 

Clitton. 

Paterson. 

Middletown 

Trenton. 

Palmyra. 

Cherry  Hill. 

Bogota. 

Clark. 


Newark. 

Plainheld. 

Nutley. 

Pleasantville. 

Newark. 


NAVY 

Bauer,  Alfred,  FN Jan.    16.1969     Keansbuig 

McFadyen.  Bruce Seaiight.Lt Jan.   17,1969    Monlctair. 

Melady,  Richard  Raphael,  TMl '^■■■iii-  P""""*. 

Pawlowski,  Edward  Wesley,  LUG Mar.  23. 1969    Union 

Pearce,  Henry  Ellwood,  II.  HN Jan.  23.1969    Stamhope. 

Gillies.  Robert  KneH,HM3 Apr.  21.1969 

Russell.  Peter  Fransson,  Lt May  23,1969 

Menter,  Jerome,  HM3 May  12,1969 


Mantua. 

Wharton. 

Englewood. 


DEATHS  RESULTING  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES 


ARMY 

Colasuido,  Joseph  Peter,  Sp4 Jan.     3,1969 

EngedaL  John,  Sgt...     IC"?M?I1 

Harbienko.  Andrew,  Sp4 Feb.  10,  969 

Johnson,  Lester,  Jr.,  Sp4 Feb.    3,1963 


Edison. 
Matawan. 
Elizabetli. 
Hightstown. 
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Name  and  grade 


Date  of 
casualty    Home  of  record 


DEATHS  RESULTING  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES-Coirtlnued 


ARMY— Continued 

Lang.  Jamej  L,  Sgt Nov.  17,1968  Neptune. 

Melendez  Rafael,  f»tc Feb.    6.1969  Hammonton. 

Newman.  Thomas  McKnett,  ILT Mar.  21, 1969  Saddle  River 

Pierson.  Robert  Emmett.  Pfc do  Chatliam 

Russell.  Wayne  Howard,  Sp4. Mar.  31.  i969  Rutlierford. 

Tipton,  John  Edward,  Sp4 Mar.    1,1969  Pennjiuhen. 

Zicchino.Oarrow  Frederick,  Sp4 Jan.  28,1969  Carlsfadt 

Haver,  Dale  Harry,  ILt Apr.  11,1969  Whitehouse. 

Wemple,  Earl  Scott,  SMaj Apr.  21,1969  Netcong. 

Wilson,  EIroy, SP4 Apr.  12,1969  JerteyCity. 


Nome  and  grade 


Date  of 
casualty    Home  of  record 


DEATHS  RESULTING  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES— Continued 


MARINE  CORPS 

Cancelliere,  Frank  Antliony,  Cpl Mar.  15, 1969  Belleville. 

Leari(,  John  Dennis,  LCpl Apr.  27,1969  Collingswood. 

Snyder,  Thomas  Wayne,  Pfc Apr.  16,1969  Millville. 

Nichols,  Daniel  Clement,  in May  13,1969  Wesffield. 

NAVY 

Franke,  William  Thomas,  E03 Feb.    2,1969  Williamsfown. 


FIFTY  CONGRESSMEN  SIGN  BI- 
PARTISAN STATEMENT  CRITICAL 
OF  GREEK  JUNTA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

_  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
' -Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  50  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress have  joined  in  writing  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  a  bipartisan  letter 
expressing  their  deep  concern  over  the 
situation  in  Greece. 

These  Members  of  Congress,  including 
three  U.S.  Senators  and  47  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  joined 
in  calling  for  "clearer  signs  of  U.S. 
moral  and  political  disapproval  of  the 
dictatorship — in  Greece — be  given  and 
sustained." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include  the  letter 
in  tlie  Record. 

In  addition  the  situation  in  Greece  has 
been  detailed  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles  published  in  recent  days.  These 
articles  describe  the  concern  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  and  I,  including  the 
rape  of  the  Greek  judiciary  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  educational  system.  I  will 
also  include  them  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  July  30,  1969. 
The  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to  you 
because  of  our  deep  concern  over  the  situa- 
tion In  Greece,  the  only  European  nation  in 
the  Western  Alliance  In  the  post  World  War 
II  period  to  fall  to  a  military  coup. 

Authoritative  reports  indicate  that  in 
Junta-led  Greece  the  economy  is  in  decline,  ^ 
fundamental  oivil  Ubertles  are  suppressed, 
and  people  continue  to  be  arrested  and  Jailed 
without  charge.  Whafs  more,  anU-American- 
Ism  is  reportedly  on  the  increase  because  our 
long-time  friends  believe  the  United  States 
is  the  principal  support  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship which  has  no  popular  base. 

Our  policy  of  occasional,  tepid  expressions 
of  "hope"  that  the  Junta  will  return  to  de- 
mocracy stands  in  rather  hollow  contrast  to 
the  repeated  instances  of  high-ranking 
American  military  figures  being  pictured  and 
quoted  in  the  controlled  Athens  press  lav- 
ishing generous  comments  on  the  Junta. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
at  a  time  of  moral  and  political  crisis  in 
Greece,  our  traditional  friends  of  Uberal, 
centrist,  and  conservative  persuasion  believe 
with  bitterness  that  the  United  States  sup- 


ports the  dictatorship  and  the  dictatorship, 
on  the  other  hand,  boasts  about  it.  In  the 
short  term,  and  in  the  long  term,  we  are  in 
danger  of  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  antl- 
Amerlcanism,  especially  when  the  Junta  falls, 
as  It  Inevitably  must. 

America's  attitude  is  critical  to  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  Junta.  The  sooner  the  Junta 
falls,  the  greater  the  proeptect  that  a  respon- 
sible, democratic,  western-oriented  succeesor 
government  will  emerge  to  bind  the  economic 
and  political  wounds.  The  longer  the  Junta 
lasts,  the  grlminer  the  prospect  of  pwlltical 
polarization,  turmoil,  bloodshed,  and  unpre- 
dictable consequences  to  Greece  and  otu  own 
political,  moraJ.  and  military  interests. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  the  following  action: 

1.  Since  the  post  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  presently  vacant,  has  taken  on  a 
growing  symbolic  and  practical  value,  that  it 
be  ailed  by  an  experienced.  clvUian-orlented 
diplomat  of  superior  credentials  and  not  be 
treated  as  a  political  reward  or  routine  pro- 
motion. 

2.  That  a  clearer  sign  of  U.S.  moral  and 
political  disapproval  of  the  dictatorship  be 
given  and  sustained. 

3.  That  U.S.  military  aid  to  Greece  should 
not  be  Increased,  and  Indeed,  should  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Sincerely. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Hon  Glenn  M. 
Anderson,  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Hon.  John  Brademas.  Hon.  George  E. 
Brown.  Jr.,  Hon.  Phillip  Burton,  Hon. 
Daniel  E.  Button,  Hon.  Shirley  Chla- 
holm.  Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan.  Hon.  John 
Conyers,  Jr..  Hon.  James  C.  Gorman. 
Hon.    R.    Lawrence     Coughlln.     Hon. 
Charles  C.   Dlggs.   Jr.,   Hon.   Don  Ed- 
wards, Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg.  Hon.  Don- 
ald M.  Praser.  Hon.  Jacob  H.  GUbert. 
Hon.  Seymour  Hali>ern.  Hon.  Augustus 
P.  Hawkins.  Hon.  Henry  Helstoski.  Hon. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks.  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Joelson.  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Kastenmeier.  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Hon,  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Hon.  AUard  K. 
Lowenstein,  Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva.  Hon. 
Patsy  T.  Mink.  Hon.  William  S.  Moor- 
head.  Hon.  John  E.  Moss.  Hon.  Lucien 
N.  Nedzi.  Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson.  Hon. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tlnger.  Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Hon. 
Adam  C.  Powell.  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Hon.  Ogden  R.   Reld,  Hon.   Henry    s! 
Reuss,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Hon.  Edward 
R.  Roybal.  Hon.  William  F.  Ryan.  Hon. 
William  L.  St.  Onge.  Hon.  James   H. 
Scheuer.     Hon.     Louis     Stokes.     Hon. 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr..  Hon.  Jerome  R. 
Waldle,  and  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young. 

Why  Cling  to  the  Athens  Junta? 

(By  Clayton  Prttchey) 

The    Coimcil   of   Europe,    which    Includes 

most  of  the  NATO  coimtrles.  has  warned 

the   Oreek   military   dictatorship   to  restore 

basic   human   rights    by   December   or   face 


expulsion  from  the  18-nation  body.  But  the 
Junta  Is  not  Impressed. 

There  is  only  one  nation  (the  U.S.)  which 
has  decisive  Influence  with  the  colonels;  and 
as  long  as  the  U.S.  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  reacting  like  the  Europeans,  the  Junta 
can  afford  to  snub  the  council's  threat. 

Instead  of  organizing  or  even  going  along 
with  outside  pressure  on  the  colonels  to  re- 
Instate  democratic  government  in  Greece, 
the  U.S.  has  resumed  much  of  the  mUitary 
aid  it  has  been  pouring  into  Greece  for  over 
20  years.  Our  tanks  were  supposed  to  be  used 
by  the  Greek  army  to  contain  communism, 
but  mostly  they  have  been  tised  to  contain 
the  Greek  people. 

Many  European  military  observers  have 
doubts  as  to  how  much  help  the  Greek  army 
would  be  In  a  showdown  between  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  pact  forces,  for  the  Junta  has 
been  purging  the  armed  forces  of  some  of 
its  best  officers,  many  trained  at  enormous 
U.S.  expense.  The  test  of  an  officer  is  no 
longer  ability,  but  poliUcal  reUablUty. 

As  a  putative  ally.  Greece  has  also  been 
weakened  by  the  obvious  Incompetence  of 
the  colonels  In  managing  the  economy.  Since 
the  mlUtary  coup  two  years  ago.  the  gross 
national  product  has  been  slipping  steadily. 
Theoretically.  Greece  is  NATO's  southern 
anchor,  but  in  practice  it  is  more  like  a  soft 
tmderbelly. 

If  the  free  democratic  coimtrles  of  Europe 
can  afford  to  cast  off  the  Junta,  why  does 
the  U.S.  need  to  cling  to  this  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment? The  old  anti -Communist  Justifica- 
tion no  longer  has  any  validity.  After  all, 
the  Junta  overthrew  not  a  leftist,  but  a  con- 
servative government. 

It    is    a    tragic    conclusion   of    the    brave 
effort  launched  in  1947  by  President  Truman 
to  save  democratic  government  in  the  cradle 
of  democracy.  After  being  a  virtual  satellite 
of   the   U.S.    for   two   decades,   the   country- 
succumbed  to  military  dictatorship  without 
a  struggle.   It  was  hardly  a  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy  that  the  U.S.  was  sup- 
posedly fostering  in  Greece  all  those  years 
Even  the  situation  in  nearby  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  better  than  that.  About  the  time  the 
U.S.  moved  into  Greece,  the  Russians  moved 
into   Czechoslovakia,   but  after  20   years  of 
Soviet  domination  the  passion  for  freedom 
was  still  so  ardent  that  the  Czechs  openlv 
defied   their   masters.   Not  even   the  return 
of  Russian  troops  has  altogether  quelled  it. 
Leaders  of  the  Greek  resistance  feel  their 
cause  is  hopeless  as  long  as  the  U.S.  cooper- 
ates with  the  Junta.  Washington's  response 
Is  confined  to  vacuous  assertions  of  interest 
In  the  "full  restoration  of  civil  liberties"  and 
the  "achievement  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  Greece." 

These  pious  statements  do  not  trouble  the 
leaders  of  the  junta.  The  Deputy  Premier, 
Stylianos  Patakos.  recently  met  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  while  on  a  visit  to  Washington. 
Upon  returmng  to  Athens  he  said  no  Amer- 
ican officials  had  raised  with  him  any  ques- 
tions about  Greece's  Internal  affairs. 

More  importantly,  Patakos,  since  his  Wash- 
ington trip  has  openly  dashed  any  hopes  for 
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a  return  to  constitutional  government.  The 
Junta  had  been  encouraging  hopes  that  the 
dictatorship  would  be  lifted  in  the  near 
future,  but  now  Patakos  says  he  and  his  fel- 
low officers  are  going  to  stay  in  power  In- 
definitely. 

"There  are  serious  groxinds  for  being  dis- 
turbed by  U.S.  poUcy  toward  Greece."  says 
Ellas  DemetracopolouB,  the  exiled  editor  of 
a  conservative  Athens  newspaper  now  closed 
down.  He  thinks  the  grounds  require  "a 
basic  and  urgent  review  of  the  U.S.  pq,- 
sition  by  the  Nixon  administration,  which  Is 
in  the  advantageous  position  of  having  no 
responsibility  for  the  events  and  policies  of 
the  last  few  years." 

Timid  Greek  Judge  Suffers  for 

Upholding  Principles 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Athens.  July  24. — Harassment  of  Greece's 
highest  Judge,  who  recently  ruled  against 
the  government  and  refused  its  demands  to 
resign,  has  reached  the  point  where  his  phy- 
sician was  apparently  pressured  to  declare 
him  able  to  face  an  inquisition  when,  in 
fact,  he  had  Just  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

The  Judge  is  Michael  Staslnopoulos,  presi- 
dent of  the  Greek  Council  of  State.  His  Ill- 
ness Is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the  ordeal 
he  was  subjected  to  after  he  ordered  the  re- 
instatement of  11  Supreme  Court  Judges  fired 
by  the  Junta.  His  physician  is  dependent 
on  the  government's  favor  for  keeping  his 
Job  In  the  state  medical  care  system. 

The  67-year-old  Jurist,  subjected  to  at- 
tempted intimidation  by  a  police  officer  who 
accused  him  of  faking  Illness,  has,  so  far 
avoided  the  command  to  appear  before  the 
Junta's  No.  2  personage,  the  deputy  prime 
minister.  Another  doctor,  engaged  only  in 
private  practice  and  accordingly  not  subject 
to  official  intimidation,  was  called  In  by  Stasl- 
nopoulos and  has  declared  that  he  is  indeed 
seriously  ill. 

The  history  of  the  continuing  ordeal  of  the 
Judge  was  disclosed  in  circumstantial  detail 
by  a  thoroughly  Informed  source.  The  story 
that  emerges  is  of  a  timid,  conservative, 
ultra-cautious  man  forced  to  become  a  hero 
in  spite  of  himself,  when  there  was  no  es- 
cape from  putting  his  legal  principles  on 
the  line. 

The  chronicle  begins  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  the  government  purged  some  60  Judges, 
getting  around  the  provision  that  they  had 
permanent  status  by  suspending  the  con- 
stitution, by  official  decree,  for  three  days. 

MORAL  CALIBER 

Among  those  ousted  were  11  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  highest  appeals  tribunal 
for  all  cases  in  which  the  state  itself  is  not 
a  party.  The  principal  grounds  were  that  the 
incumbent  either  had  been  identified  with  a 
political  party  in  a  way  that  rendered  him 
unfit  to  serve,  or  was  not  of  the  requisite 
"moral  caliber."  Those  purged  were  also  dis- 
barred. 

The  Jurists  appealed  to  the  Council  of 
State,  the  highest  appeals  court  for  matters 
in  which  the  state  is  directly  Involved.  They 
won  their  case  on  rescinding  the  disbarment, 
only  to  have  the  government  overrule  it  by 
decree  the  next  day.  Thus  they  remain  for- 
bidden to  practice. 

In  a  different  case,  based  on  provisions  of 
the  new  constitution  that  the  Junta  itself 
prepared  and  had  confirmed  in  a  national 
referendum  last  September,  the  Judges  ap- 
pealed their  ouster  on  grounds  that  the  con- 
stitution provided  them  lifetime  tenure. 

Staslnopoulos  realized  the  dilemma  the 
case  would  present  him  and  his  22-judge 
court.  A  small,  fragile  man,  chosen  for  the 
presidency  of  the  council  by  the  colonels 
themselves,  he  had  no  stomach  for  a  fight.  A 
deep-dyed  conservative,  he  is  distinguished, 
if  at  all.  as  the  author  of  rather  mediocre 
poetry  and  as  someone  who  has  tried 
throughout  his  tenure  to  keep  his  court  from 
coming  Into  conflict  with  the  regime. 
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His  theelB  haa  been  that  the  Council  of 
State,  an  institution  created  In  1930,  does 
not  have  the  Marbury  v.  Madison  tradition 
ernment  acts  and  will  only  get  into  trouble — 
especially  with  the  present  dictatorship — If 
S%  trtes. 

CASE  STALLED 

For  a  year.  Staslnopoulos  tried  to  duck  the 
case,  stalling  it.  urging  the  appellants  to 
withdraw,  arguing  that  whatever  the  out- 
come, both  they  and  the  court  would  lose.  He 
did  not  heed  the  warnings,  which  he  got  any- 
way, from  his  first  cousin.  Gen.  Hadjipetros, 
head  of  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  FBI,  to 
"be  careful." 

But  in  the  end.  the  case  was  not  to  be 
avoided.  In  June  Staslnopoulos  summoned  a 
public  session  of  the  full  court.  The  case  had 
been  thoroughly  debated  and  the  president 
may  or  may  not  have  known  how  the  vote 
would  go.  He  made  a  short  speech,  bidding 
his  colleagues  to  take  into  account  the  posi- 
tion of  the  state  but  also  to  reflect  on  the 
requirements  of  their  honor  as  Judges. 

Under  the  usual  procedure,  an  open  vote 
was  taken,  with  each  member,  beginning  with 
the  most  Junior,  announcing  his  vote  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  By  the  time  the  tally  reached 
.he  president,  it  was  10  to  10  (there  was  one 
absentee) .  Staslnopoulos  voted  to  sustain  the 
appeal. 

He  chose  the  narrowest  possible  of  the  six 
grounds  on  which  the  appeal  was  based,  due 
process.  He  ruled  that  the  Judges  could  not 
be  dismissed  without  first  having  been  for- 
mally presented  with  reasons  and  charges, 
and  having  the  opportunity  to  answer  them, 
and  being  given  a  proper  legal  finding. 

For  the  first  time  since  It  took  power  more 
than  two  years  ago,  the  hitherto  cool  regime 
publicly  lost  Its  comfKJsure.  It  has  been  pro- 
ceeding ever  since  from  one  flagr.int  action  to 
another. 

JUDGE    SUMMONED 

Premier  Georges  Papadopoulos  immedi- 
ately summoned  Staslnopoulos  to  his  office 
and.  in  a  rage,  demanded  his  resignation. 

At  9  the  next  morning,  the  Judge  presented 
a  letter  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  refusing, 
on  grounds  of  the  self-respect  of  the  Judici- 
ary, to  resign  merely  because  the  Premier 
told  him  to.  An  hour  later,  the  official  gazette 
published  a  governmental  decree  "accepting 
the  resignation  of  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State"  and  naming  his  successor. 

Whereupon,  the  10  members  of  the  council 
who  had  voted  with  Staslnopoulos  submitted 
their  resignations,  also  as  a  matter  of  self- 
respect.  The  chief  judge's  successor,  mean- 
while, showed  himself  to  be  a  good  lawyer  too. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  the  legal 
President  of  the  council  until  the  Incumbent 
had  formally  resigned,  and  that  until  then  a 
litigant  could  Impeach  any  decision  on 
grounds  that  the  court  was  illegally  con- 
stituted. 

The  pressure  on  Staslnopoulos  to  submit  a 
predated  resignation  was  now  immense.  He 
was  chivvied  and  argued  with.  His  phone  was 
cut  off  and  police  were  placed  in  front  of 
his  dwelling  to  challenge  all  visitors  and  ex- 
amine their  papers. 

The  heart  attack  ensued.  Shortly  there- 
after, about  three  weeks  ago,  Stylianos  Pata- 
kos, the  deputy  prime  minister  phoned  the 
Judge — It  turned  out  that  the  phone  could 
be  put  back  into  operation  when  it  suited 
the  regime's  convenience — and  ordered  him 
to  present  himself  at  Patakos's  office.  He 
replied  that  he  was  In  no  condition  to  leave 
his  bed. 

Next  day,  Staslnopoulos'  physician  made 
his  morning  call  and  without  examining 
his  patient  told  him  he  looked  fine.  The  sick 
man  protested  that  he  felt  terrible.  At  this 
point,  the  commandant  of  the  regional  police 
station  pushed  his  way  into  the  sick  room 
and  engaged  in  muttered  conversation  with 
the  doctor.  It  was  clear  that  some  coUuslon 
was  afoot.  In  a  few  moment*,   the  doctor 
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turned  back  to  the  Judge  and  declared  loud- 
ly:  "You  are  now  In  good  health." 

FAKE    ILLNESS 

"So."  said  the  police  officer  to  the  judge. 
•■you've  been  faking  Ulnesa.  The  doctor  says 
you  are  well  and  therefore  at  9  next  Monday 
morning" — two  days  hence — "you  will  be  in 
Oen.  Patakos'  office." 

The  Judge's  wife  called  In  a  physician  In 
private  practice.  He  has  succeeded  so  far  In 
forestalling  Patakos's  demand  for  Staslnop- 
oulos' appearance. 

Frustrated  and  all  thumbs,  the  regime 
went  Andrew  Jackson  one  better,  declaring 
that  the  court's  ruling  was  not  only  unen- 
forceable but  unfounded  because  the  subject 
matter  was  "excluded  from  its  jurisdiction." 

Also,  It  immediately  disbarred  and  ordered 
one  year  banishment  to  a  small  island  and 
to  two  remote  hamlets  for  the  three  lawyers 
who  had  argued  the  Supreme  Court  justices' 

case. 

George  Chrlstopoulos,  Greece's  ambassador 
to  Paris,  a  former  undersecretary  of  state 
and  the  Junta's  nominee,  reported  the  na- 
ture of  European  reaction.  According  to  those 
who  have  seen  it.  the  gist  of  his  message 
was  that  Greece  could  not  expect  to  remain 
in  the  Council  of  Europe,  which  is  consider- 
ing ousting  it,  unless  it  chooses  to  abide  by 
the  conventional  legal  and  moral  standards 
of  other  member  governments,  otherwise, 
it  should  resign  from  the  council  before  it 
is  kicked  out. 

The  regime's  response  was  to  fire  Chrls- 
topoulos and  replace  him  in  Paris  with  a 
general. 

Greek  Colonels  Nurture  Unrest  by  Crush- 
ing School  Freedom 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
Athens.— The  young  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens  teaching  penal  law  was  a 
runaway  favorite.  After  all.  he  wasn't  70  years 
old  and  he  spoke  to  the  students  on  their 
own   terms,   lecturing   as   if   he   cared  about 
his  subject  and  his  listeners. 

But  he  was  the  cousin  of.  and  had  the 
same  name  as,  the  Athens  lawyer  George 
Mangakls,  who  had  defended  many  targets 
of  the  regime  and  who  is  now  disbarred  and 
banished  for  his  pains.  The  young  professor 
also  doubtless  indulged  in  some  extracurric- 
ular political  activity  himself. 

So  in  due  course  it  was  last  March  he  was 
dismissed.  He  chose  to  make  something  a 
little  special  of  his  <ast  class  and  spoke, 
therefore,  on  his  own  conception  of  the  role 
of  Justice  and  the  role  of  law  in  today's 
world.  And  he  disclosed,  of  course,  that  he 
had  been  sacked  by  a  process  and  lor  reasons 
that  mocked  those  principles. 

When  he  finished,  a  student  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  called  for  getting  up  a  petition  urg- 
ing the  government  to  rescind  the  dismissal. 
Another  student^a  boy  from  the  island  of 
Crete,  whose  inhabitants,  the  novelists  tell 
UB,  wear  their  passions  on  their  sleeves— 
upped  the  ante,  proposing  that  the  students 
take  to  the  streets  in  a  demonstraUon. 

At  that  moment,  three  members  of  the 
class  got  to  their  feet  simultaneously,  lunged 
at  the  speaker,  pinioned  him.  and,  after  a 
scuffle,  dragged  him  off  to  arrest,  along  with 
the  first  student,  the  petitlon-urger.  They 
obviously  had  authority  for  their  act. 

"That's  what  bothers  most  of  the  stu- 
dents: not  knovrtng  who  Is  sitting  next  to 
you  a  student  like  yourself  or  a  government 
informer."  said  the  young  man.  himself  a 
fourth-year  law  student,  who  told  me  the 
story.  "It's  that,  probably  more  than  the 
other  interventions  the  government  has 
made  into  the— how  shall  I  say— Intellectual 
life  of  the  university." 

Those  other  "Interventions"  have  been, 
principally: 

The  wholesale  sacking  of  professors  who 
were  known  to  look  without  favor  on  the 
dictatorship  that  took  power  in  Greece  in 
April.  1967. 
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"It  8  worst  In  the  political  science  and  eco- 
nomics facxUUes."  the  young  student  ex- 
plained. "You  begin  a  semester  thlnldng 
youll  have  three  good  professors  in  the 
course,  and  you  And  only  one  lelt." 

The  recent  Installation  In  every  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  of  a  military  officer. 
a  governor  or  commlsslonar — commlsar  would 
be  the  right  word— from  the  regime.  He  slta 
in   on  faculty  meetings,   reviews  every  act, 
and    presumably    has   veto   power   over   the 
officials  of  each  school.  He  determines  what 
lectures  shall    be  given,   what  courses  shall 
be  taught  and  what  the  contents  should  be. 
But  the  class  stooUes — the  knowledge  of 
their  existence  but  not  of  their  Identity  (ex- 
cept, as  m  the  story  above,  when  they  blow 
their  covers) — makes  the  sour  taste  In  the 
students"  mouths,  a  taste  that  grows  steadily 
more  rancid.  (In  Greek  Universities,  it  should 
be  explained,  middle-aged  bona  flde  students 
are  commonplace,  so  that  the  appearance  of 
an  older  person  m  a  class  Is  not  an  automatic 
revelation  of  an  Interloper. ) 

There  Is  an  Ironic  aspect  to  the  regime's 
corroelon  of  its  own  educational  institutions. 
One  of  the  colonel's  announced  alms  was  "to 
create  a  new  generation  of  Greeks" — by  Im- 
plication a  generation  that  would  be  properly 
contemptuous  of  degenerate  institutions  like 
democracy,  free  choice  and  open  criticism. 

But  "what  the  commissar  in  the  classroom 
seems  to  be  doing  is  injecUng  a  political  Are 
Into  the  students  and  awareness  and  loathing 
of  Big  Brother  at  a  considerably  earher  age 
than  in  the  past. 

Most  students  in  Greek  universities  and 
other  insututions  of  higher  education  are 
from  the  villages,  from  middle-class  or  even 
peasant  families.  (The  upper  crust,  with 
money  and  a  background  of  educational  and 
especially  linguistic  attainments,  send  their 
children  to  Europe  for  their  education.)  To 
these  young  people  of  relatively  humble 
origins,  the  university  degree  is  the  passport 
for  escape  from  the  prlmltiveness  and  poverty 
that  was  their  parents'  lot.  In  Greece,  one's 
whole  future  depends  on  the  university 
degree.  Accordingly,  not  since  Byron's  day 
have  the  students  been  the  young  firebrands 
by  whom  revolutions  are  made,  and  they  still 
are  not. 

Nevertheless,  Greek  undergraduates  are  not 
born  devoid  of  a  sense  of  outrage,  and  a 
recognition  of  it  when  they  see  It.  They  are 

not  utterly  quarantined  from  the  viruses 

and  the  vitamins — affecting  students  else- 
where. The  guess  here  is  that  In  a  year  or  two 
the  Greek  students  will  begin  to  organize 
In  earnest  for  poUtical  action.  The  embryos 
of  future  groupings  are  beginning  to  be  seen 
and.  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  de- 
veloped Is  one  with  heavy  Communist  in- 
fluence. 

At  the  moment,  the  Communist  Party  is  so 
badly  battered,  with  a  thousand  or  two  of 
Its  activists  In  the  Junta's  prison  camps,  that 
It  lies  low.  But  extremes  breed  extremes.  If 
the  Greek  students  are.  like  their  parents, 
denied  democratic  organizations  in  which  to 
operate  openly  and  effectively,  and  if  they 
remain  subjected  to  the  academic  repression 
the  Jimta  has  now  decreed,  it  is  not  hard  to 
visualize  what  kind  of  a  "new  generation  of 
Greeks"  will  be  created. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tional  Lakeshore,  and  the  amendment  I 
introduced  to  HJl.  12781.  the  1970  ap- 
proprlatlona  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies.  I  make 
these  comments  in  order  to  clarify  a 
number  of  false  statements  and  implica- 
tions which  have  been  raised  regarding 
my  intention  in  introducing  such  an 
amendment. 

The  amendment  I  introduced  would 
have  prohibited  funds  to  be  "used  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  to  extend  boimdaries 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  beyond  the  boundaries  set  forth  in 
H.R.  11084  of  the  91st  Congress."  This 
bill  which  I  introduced  on  May  8,  1969 
(H.R.  11084)  specifically  dettnes.  in  legal 
terms,  the  boundaries  of  this  national 
park  in  northwest  Indiana.  The  bound- 
aries   of    this    park,    a    park    created 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  19t)6,  were  only 
vaguely  outlined  on  a  map  drawn  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  act  creating 
the    park    nrver    defined    the    specific 
boundaries.  It  only  gave  the  Secretaiy  of 
tlie  Interior  the  authority  to  buy  land 
within  a  general  outlined  area.  This  area 
included  more  than  6,000  acres  of  land. 
Within  its  borders  lie  more  than  500 
private  homes  and  businesses,  bus  and 
railroad    lines,    highways,    and    public 
utility  lines  and  services. 

The  Park  Service  has  been  engaged  la 
buying  land  since  1966.  As  of  this  date 
they    have    spent    $121/2    mUlion    and 
bought  1,038  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to 
383  acres  presently  under  condemnation 
Because  the  boundaries  of  this  park  are 
indeflnite.   and   more   importantly,    be- 
cause so  many  private  homes  and  busi- 
nesses will  be  destroyed  and  residents 
forced  to  move  to  other  areas,  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  to  specifically  define  the 
boundaries  of  this  Federal  park  and  to 
exclude  the  highly  developed  arer.s  of  the 
region    from    acquisition    by    the   Park 
Service.  The  effect  of  my  biU  is  to  reduce 
the  .size  of  the  approximate  acreage  which 
the  Park  Service  has  been  authorized  to 
purchase.   However,   the   areas   encom- 
passed in  my  bill  approximate  3  square 
miles,  including  almost  2  mUes  of  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline. 

In  this  regard,  the  comments  of  my 
coUeague  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Brademas 
bear  some  revision  and  correction  in  a' 
number  of  instances.  He  states  on  page 
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homes  and  businesses  from  destruction 
and  confiscation.  In  thlB  action  I  nave 
been  supported  by  hundreds  of  residents 
in  this  area,  by  resolutions  from  the 
town  boards  of  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune 
Acres  and  by  the  full  support  of  all  the 
county  commissioners  of  Porter  Countv 
in  which  the  national  lakeshore  lies. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  acres 
of  land  which  have  already  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Park  Service  which  lie 
outside  the  boundaries  defined  in  my 
bill.  Mr.  Brademas  says  rightly  that-^ 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  National  Park 
Service  have  lands  authorized  for  a  national 
park  and  purchased  under  such  authoriza- 
tion been  subsequently  removed  from  anv 
park. 


The  bill  would  have  affected,  some  persons 
advised  me.  up  to  90'^i  of  the  land  author- 
ized for  this  park. 


INDIANA  DUNES 

HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

op    INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  direct  my  remarks  toward  the  state- 
ments in  the  Record  of  July  22,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
on  the  subject  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 


On  the  next  page  he  states — 
This  legislation  would  not  define  the 
boundaries  of  this  national  park,  but  would 
properly  reduce  the  size  of  the  lakeshore  by 
over  three-fourths  (or  75^1  )  of  its  presently 
authorized  size. 

As  anyone  can  see,  his  own  statements 
are  in  conflict  and  neither  is  factual 
The  bill  I  have  introduced,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  read  it,  does,  in  fact 
define  in  legal  terms  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  lakeshore.  Its  effect  is,  as 
I  have  said,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
original  authorization  by  a  little  more 
than  60  percent.  As  I  have  explained,  I 
have  taken  this  action  in  response  to 
urgent  requests  of  the  residents  of  this 
aiea  and  I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  and 
imperative  in  order  to  protect  the  many 


But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  to 
be  intimidated  by  such  past  policy.  I 
believe  the  situation  is  important  enough 
to  warrant  the  action  I  have  taken  and, 
therefore,  if  the  Congress  approves  the 
bill  I  have  proposed,  then  we  will  pro- 
vide the  National  Park  Service  with  the 
appropriate  authorization  to  resell  the 
land  at  the  purchase  price.  Mr.  Brad- 
emas asserts  in  his  statement  that  under 
the  present  law  the  land  would  have  to 
be  sold  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. This,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  does  not  p>ermit 
the  disposal  of  park  land  by  the  GSA. 
I,  therefore,  intend  to  make  provision  for 
the  disposal  of  this  land  by  an  amend- 
ment to  my  original  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  completely  support  the 
idea    of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore  and  of  the  need  and  value  of 
conservation  as  well  as  providing  areas 
of  recreation   and   esthetic  enjoyment. 
But  I  believe  that  the  present  plans  of 
the  Park  Service  to  condemn  and  pur- 
chase land  which   is  highly   developed 
and  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  com- 
mimities   in   our  Nation  is  an  unwar- 
ranted and  excessive  inti-usion   of  the 
Federal   Government   into    the   private 
lives  of  the  residents  of  this  area,  par- 
ticularly when  many  homes  and  busi- 
nesses will  be  destroyed  for  the  sake  of 
recreation.  I  can  only  support  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  when  it  does  not 
involve  the  destruction  and  disruption 
of  vast  areas  and  people. 

I  realize  full  well,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league does,  the  need  for  a  recreational 
area  in  this  section  of  our  Nation,  a 
rapidly  growing  area  of  people  and  eco- 
nomic activity.  I  need  not  remind  mv 
colleague  of  the  existing  2,100-acre 
Dunes  State  Park  in  this  area.  My  pro- 
posal for  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  doubles  the  present  area 
available  for  recreation;  but  I  cannot 
support  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  destroy  homes  and  businesses 
in  order  to  replace  them  with  a  Federal 
park.  The  idea  is  outrageous  and  un- 
reasonable and  the  costs  are  excessive. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  my  posi- 
tion and  the  reasons  that  prompted  my 
action,  not  only  In  Introducing  the 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill, 
but  also  in  introducing  the  original  bill, 
H.R.  11084,  defining  the  boundaries.  I 
urge  my  colleague  from  Indiana  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  give  this  mat- 
ter their  closest  attention  and  support. 
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KENTUCKY'S 
POSER  OF 
MELODY 


LONG-LOST       COM- 
A     WORLD-FAMOUS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KJMTCCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mys- 
teries concerning  the  life  of  a  noteworthy 
native  son  of  Kentucky  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  research  of  a  distinguished 
Ohio  jurist,  who  has  written  a  very 
fascinating  account  of  his  findings. 

Judge  Earl  R.  Hoover,  former  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  an  authority  on  early  Ameri- 
can music,  went  to  great  lengths  to  un- 
fold the  unknown  details  of  the  life  of 
the  author  of  some  of  our  best  loved  na- 
tive music. 

Jonathan  E.  Spilman,  born  in  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  the  composed  of  the  mel- 
ody we  know  so  well  in  association  with 
the  words  to  "Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton" 
and  "Away  in  a  Manger,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  interesting  study  by  Judge 
Hoover. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
American  music,  and  as  an  attribute  to 
this  talented  son  of  Kentucky,  I  will 
place  in  the  Record  this  article  by  Judge 
Hoover  which  appeared  in  the  Register, 
a  leading  historical  quarterly  in  my 
State: 

J.  E.  Spn-MAN,  Kentucky's  Long-Lost  Com- 
poser OF  A  World-Pamous  Melodt  Redis- 
covered 

(By  Earl  R.  Hoover) 
Accidentally  I  found  a  lost  world  celeb- 
rity— a  native  Kentucky  song  writer — J.  E. 
Spilman.  I  did  not  set  out  to  find  him.  I  did 
not  even  know  he  was  lost.  When  suddenly 
I  awakened  to  that  fact,  it  took  me  years  to 
prove  that  the  Spilman  I  discovered  was  the 
real  Spilman  for  whom  the  authorities  were 
searching.  The  life  I  turned  up  turned  out 
unbelievably  fantastic. 

I  first  bumped  into  Spilman  about  a  half 
century  after  he  was  dead.  It  was  around 
1943  In  an  antique  shop  In  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky.  Ohio's  Civil  War  song  writer  Ben- 
jamin R.  Hanby,  who  wrote  the  history- 
making  song,  "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  (about 
"the  old  Kentucky  shore"),  and  the  child's 
Christmas  song,  "Up  On  the  Hoxise  Top,"  had 
long  enslaved  me  as  a  hobby,  and  I  really  was 
trying  to  find  something  pertaining  to  him — 
old  song  books  containing  his  songs.  I  had 
never  heard  of  Spilman. 

The  antique  shop's  proprietor  was  James 
P.  Spilman.  When  he  learned  that  I  was  In- 
terested In  song  writer  Hanby,  he  had  to  drag 
out  his  own  song  writer.  He  did  not  realize 
he  was  handing  me  double  trouble  (a  hobby 
is  Just  that)  by  volunteering  that  his  great- 
uncle  had  been  a  song  writer,  too —  Rev.  J.  E. 
Spilman — who  had  composed  the  music  to 
the  old  favorite,  "Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton." 
That  fact  alone  would  not  have  aroused 
me.  It  was  the  story  he  told  me  that  did.  He 
said  that  Spilman  had  married  a  niece  of 
President  Zachary  Taylor;  that  he  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  MaysvlUe,  Ken- 
tucky; that  his  parsonage  overlooked  the 
Ohio  River;  that  his  wife  was  drowned  when 
she  was  a  passenger  on  an  Ohio  River 
steamer,  the  Magnolia,  and  its  boiler  blew  up 
and  It  was  destroyed  as  It  sailed  past  parson- 
age right  in  front  of  her  family's  eyes;  and 
that  shortly  thereafter.  In  grief,  the  Rev- 
erend comp>osed  the  mtislc  to  "Plow  Gently 
Sweet  Afton." 
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The  great-nephew  was  not  able  to  cite 
anything  ever  written  about  his  great-uncle. 
He  did  not  know  any  dates.  As  research  later 
proved,  he  knew  very  little  about  the  song 
writer,  and  much  of  it  was  Inaccurate.  Never- 
theless It  bore  the  earmarks  of  a  story  so  ex- 
citing that  there  was  Incentive  to  give  It 
chase. 

Back  home  In  our  great  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  I  thought  I  could  Immediately  verify 
the  whole  story  that  I  heard  In  Harrodsburg, 
bat  for  years  stone  walls  stopjjed  me — ency- 
clopedias, musical  and  biographical  diction- 
aries, treatises,  histories,  magazines.  If  the 
Empire  State  BuUdlng  were  to  disappear  It 
would  be  no  less  bafiBlng. 

The  great-nephew's  erroneous  designation 
of  the  steamer  as  the  Magnolia  helped  to  de- 
flect me  from  the  scent  because  I  did  find 
a  steamer  Magnolia  whose  boilers  exploded 
near  Cincinnati  on  March  18,  1868,  killing 
about  eighty  people,  but  no  Mrs.  Spilman  was 
listed  among  the  dead. 

I  was  to  learn  that  the  identity  of  J  E. 
Spilman  had  been  puzzling,  even  fooling 
leading  music  historians.  Putting  a  few  facts 
together  this  seemed  impossible.  In  song 
books  I  did  find  the  name  "J.  E.  Spilman" 
printed  over  the  music  to  "Flow  Gently 
Sweet  Afton."  This  tied  Spilman  up  with  a 
world  Immortal  becatise  the  words  to  that 
song  were  written  by  Scotland's  Robert 
Burns.  Too,  It  is  obvious  that  this  same  mel- 
ody of  Spllman's  is  also  one  of  the  most 
IKipular  ones  set  to  another  famous  song. 
"Away  In  A  Manger."  The  authorship  of  the 
words  to  the  Christmas  carol,  though  dis- 
puted, has  been  frequently  attributed  to  an- 
other world  immortal,  Martin  Luther,  and 
has  often  been  called  "Luther's  Cradle 
Hymn."  How  can  you  lose  a  man  tied  up 
with  Robert  Burns  and  Martin  Luther! 

J.  E.  Spilman  married  President  Zachary 
Taylor's  niece,  Eliza  Taylor,  daughter  of  Han- 
cock Taylor.  That  means  that  Spllman's  wife 
was  a  cousin  to  Zachary  Taylor's  daughter, 
Sarah,  who  married  Jefferson  Davis.  That 
made  Spllman's  lost  identity  even  more  baf- 
fling. How  could  a  man  Just  drop  out  of  sight 
who  was  tied  up  with  fovir  such  famous 
people — a  great  poet — a  great  theologian — a 
president  of  the  United  States — and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy?  A  man  who,  more 
than  a  century  before,  had  written  a  melody 
still  known  the  world  over,  even  to  children? 
A  man  who  created  something  Immortal — a 
tune  sung  to  two  world  famous  lyrics?  A  man 
whose  name  appeared  over  his  melody  In  mil- 
lions of  old  favorite  song  books,  a  copy  of 
which  was  in  almost  every  home?  A  man.  as 
shall  later  be  revealed,  who  was  tied  up  with 
other  well  known  figures? 

On  checking,  I  found  that  the  late  John 
Tasker  Howard,  then  head  of  the  American 
Music  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, said  nothing  about  Spilman  in  his 
monumental,  841 -page  Out  Anerican  Music. 
Other  treatise  writers  were  also  helplees  In 
penetrating  the  mystery. 

In  his  equally  monumental,  729-page  A 
History  of  Popular  Music  in  America,  the  late 
Sigmund  Spaeth  lavished  Just  two  sentences 
on  Spilman,  and  used  up  two  words  to  call 
him  "a  Phlladelphlan"  which  later  proved  to 
be  entirely  erroneous.  I  wrote  the  authorita- 
tive Mr.  Spaeth  asking  for  his  authority  for 
this.  He  replied.  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
give  you  the  exact  source  of  my  informa- 
tion .  .  .  but  I  know  that  this  has  been  print- 
ed several  times  in  the  past  and  Is  generally 
accepted  as  the  truth." 

I  wrote  to  the  late  Elliott  Shapiro,  of  the 
music  publishing  firm.  Shapiro.  Bernstein  & 
Co..  Inc..  of  New  York  City,  who  was  co- 
author of  the  book  Early  American  Sheet 
Music.  He  suggested  that  I  write  to  Richard 
S.  Hill,  Music  Division,  Library  of  Congress, 
saying  "Spilman  seems  to  be  a  fairly  un- 
known proposition." 

I  wrote  the  late  Richard  Hill,  thinking  that 
surely  in  his  great  library,  of  thirty-six  acres 
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of  floor  space  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  book 
shelves,  he  had  an  instant,  conclusive  Spil- 
man clue.  He  replied,  "I  am  delighted  that 
you  have  choeen  J.  E.  Spilman  as  your  next 
hobby.  He  Is  so  complete  an  enigma  that. I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  you  could  make 
him  into  your  life  work."  "Besides,"  he  add- 
ed, "were  I  to  hand  you  all  the  answers  on  a 
sliver  salver.  It  would  completely  ruin  your 
fun." 

Hill  had  already  been  on  the  Spilman 
hunt;  and  that  "Philadelphia"  red  herring 
had  harassed  him  too,  for  he  wrote  me,  "I 
had  a  brief  fling  at  trying  to  find  a  few 
answers  to  questions  about  him  (Spilman). 
.  .  .  The  only  Intriguing  lead  Is  that  family 
of  Spllman's  in  Philadelphia.  The  name  is 
spelled  so  many  different  ways  in  the  differ- 
ent entries  that  you  can  almost  hear  the 
accent — I  would  guess  that  the  name  Is 
really  Spielman — that  the  family  arrived  in 
this  country  from  Germany  not  long  before 
their  flj-st  appearance  In  the  Philadelphia 
directories  in  1837,  and  that  some  of  the 
children  were  born  abroad.  This  must  have 
been  true  of  'J.  E.'  If  my  guesses  are  correct, 
since  "Plow  Gently"  was  first  published  in 
1838.  A  good  deal  of  hard  digging,  however, 
is  going  to  be  needed  to  establish  even  this 
much  about  the  family — particularly  since  I 
am  by  no  means  certain  that  'J.  E.'  was  one 
of  the  barber's  sons  or  relatives." 

In  my  hunt,  two  irksome  things  were  those 
Initials  "J.  E."  For  what  did  they  stand?  In 
the  original  sheet  music  and  in  most  song 
books  they  were  Just  "J.  E."  To  add  to  the 
annoyance,  I  found  one  song  book  giving  It 
"James  E."  and  another  giving  it  "Jonathan 
E."  The  forces  that  lost  Spilman  seemed 
purposely  to  be  throwing  up  confusion  to 
keep  him  lost.  I  met  another  "err-itatlon" — 
Splllman  speUed  with  two  I's.  In  my  be- 
wilderment I  had  good  company.  Richard  Hill 
wrote  me,  "I  have  a  hunch  that  you  will 
find  that  'Jonathan'  and  'James'  are  nothing 
better  than  surmises.  I  would  be  hard  put  to 
say  why,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  in 
the  least  if  It  turned  out  that  J.  E.  stood 
lor  Jane  Eliza.  At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  would  be  thoroughly  unwise  to 
shut  out  one's  mind  to  the  possibility  that 
J.  E.  was  a  lady." 

When  I  wrote  Hill  that  I  believed  Spilman 
was  a  preacher,  he  cautioned  me.  "If  you 
look  over  these  titles  (meaning  Spllman's 
seven  songs  in  the  Library  of  Congress)  .  .  . 
you  will  agree  that  the  editor  who  added 
■Rev.'  to  his  name  was  making  a  .  .  .  wild 
guess.  .  .  .  None  of  the  songs  refer  to  him 
as  a  'Reverend'." 

With  such  noted  music  historians 
stumped,  I  may  have  been  up  a  tree  if  the 
Harrodsburg  antique  dealer  had  not  placed 
in  my  bands  some  leads  that  the  historians 
apparently  did  not  have.  He  had  said  that 
the  song  writer  was  a  F>resbyterlan  minister 
at  Maysville,  Kentucky.  Surely  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  Presbyterlanlsm  had 
the  answer. 

I  wrote  to  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
with  headquarters  in  the  Old  State  House 
at  Frankfort.  It  replied,  "We  find  very  little 
information  about  Spilman."  but  it  did  iden- 
tify him  as  "a  Phlladelphlan."  I  wrote  back 
and  asked  for  its  authority  for  this  state- 
ment. It  replied,  "A  History  of  Popular  Mu- 
sic in  America  by  Sigmund  Spaeth."  Appar- 
ently it  had  borrowed  the  mistake  that  Sig- 
mund Spaeth  had  borrowed  from  Richard 
Hill. 

This  was  the  most  baffling  of  all.  One  can 
imagine  some  states  that  might  lose  such 
a  son,  but  not  history-conscious  Kentucky, 
because  as  we  shall  see,  Spilman  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  and  lived  there  about  fifty  years. 
Yet  I  found  no  leading  Kentucky  history  that 
credited  him  with  his  world-resounding 
achievement.  At  Bardstown.  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  has  gone  all  out  to  honor 
a  native  Pennsylvania  song  writer.  Stephen 
Poster,  but  it  has  done  little,  if  anything,  to 
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honor  ita  own  aon.  Signlfle&ntly.  !n  •  letter 
to  me^Rlchfcrd  HlU  r»t«d  Spllman  favorably 
with  POater  in  one  respect.  Referring  to  the 
above  lUt  of  SpUman's  seven  songs,  be  com- 
mented. "It  would  be  surprising  indeed  had 
he  managed  to  turn  out  more  than  one  song 
In  seven  that  would  Uve  for  a  century. 
Stephen  Poeter's  average  was  no  better." 

To  make  It  more  astounding  I  was  to  find 
that  Spllman  wrote  his  immortal  song  in 

Kentucky — in  the  part  steeped  In  tradition 

in  the  Blue  Grass  Country— right  at  the  core 
of  that  country — Lexington;  yet  today  the 
Blue  Grass  Is  not  conscious  of  Spllman  or  of 
the  fact  that  while  living  there  he  did  some- 
thing Immortal  that  was  destined  to  become 
known  to  more  people  than  any  single  piece 
of  horseflesh  ever  bred  In  the  Blue  Grass. 

In  fact,  another  lead  was  to  prove  that 
Spllman  attended  historic  Transylvania  Col- 
lege at  Lexington,  oldest  college  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  It  Is  said  to  have  had 
the  first  library,  first  football  team,  first 
medical  school  and  first  law  school  in  the 
West.  Spllman  graduated  from  that  law 
school.  Among  its  famous  sons,  Transylvania 
boasts  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  Stephen  P. 
Austin.  Jefferson  Davis  and  John  C.  Breck- 
liu-ldge.  Perhaps  no  one  of  them  created  any 
one  thing  that  has  been  known  and  loved 
over  So  long  a  period  by  so  many  men, 
women  and  children  here  and  beyond  the 
seas,  as  has  Spllman.  He  even  wrote  his 
world-famous  melody  on  the  campus  while  a 
student,  but  Transylvania  Is  not  aware  of  his 
achievement  today. 

Pursuing  the  Presbyterian  lead,  I  did  find  a 
book  enutled  MinUteTial  Directory  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.  1861-1941  com- 
pUed  by  Bev.  E.  C.  Scott  and  published  in 
Austin.  Texas,  in  1942.  Though  listing  a 
"Jonathan  E.  Spllman."  it  did  not  mention 
that  he  was  a  song  writer  or  wrote  an  In- 
delible melody.  It  did,  however,  raise  some 
hope.  It  indicated  that  Spllman  had  held  a 
pastorate  at  MaysviUe.  Kentucky.  I  wrote  to 
the  directory's  compiler,  but  he  advised  me 
that  he  wasn't  able  to  find  anything  about 
this  Spllman  being  the  composer  of  the 
melody  to  ■Plow  Gently  Sweet  Afton."  So 
did  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

I  mention  these  things  in  no  critical  sense 
but  only  to  show  how  completely  the  song 
writer  had  been  lost.  We  no  longer  have  to 
guess  SpUman's  name  or  sex.  I  corralled  con- 
clusive authority— hla  own  statement  con- 
temporary publications,  his  granddaughter 
his  obituary  and  his  tombstone.  He  is  a  he' 
and  he  is  Jonathan.  By  his  middle  name  you 
can  determine  for  yourself  after  whom  he 
was  named.  In  fuU.  he  is  Jonathan  Edwards 
Spllman.  There-ts  a  reason  why  "Reverend" 
does  not  appear  on  the  original  sheet  music 
He  was  not  a  preacher — yet. 

Space  does  not  permit  detailing  the  many 
letters  written  and  received.  The  mystery  was 
cracked  and  a  dramatic  life  story  obtained 
mainly  through  three  sources;  The  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Maysvllle,  Kentucky 
IlUnois  College,  at  JacksonvUle,  Illinois-  and 
the  song  writer's  granddaughter.  Mrs  b  C 
(Jeanne)  Anderson,  of  Xenia,  Ullnols  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  spell  out  the  particular  In- 
formation supplied  by  each  of  these,  but  shall 
tell  how  I  made  these  contacts,  then  relate 
the  colorful  SpUman  Ufe  story  and  buttress 
It  with  the  cltaUons  of  authority  gathered 

I  wrote  to  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Von  Thurn 
pastor  of  the  MaysvUle  church,  and  was  some- 
what taken  back  by  this  reply ; 

"Some  people  have  endless  nerve  In  what 
they  ask  others  to  do  for  them.  To  coUect  aU 
the  data  you  have  asked  for  would  require 
several  full  days  of  work.  I  have  no  time  for 
that.  Your  letter  has  been  turned  over  to 
Miss  Mary  WUson,  8  West  4th  Street.  Mays- 
vllle. Miss  WUson  is  capable  of  doing  this 
work  for  you.  and  a  very  reasonable  charge 
for  aU  that,  would  b«  »10.00.  And  when  you 
write  to  Miss  Wilson,  won't  you  eoclaw  an 
addressed  and  stamped  envelope?  Down  In 
this  country,  gentlemen  do  th^t." 
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I  never  spent  $10.00  more  produeUvely  or 
had  more  helpful  assistance  from  a  more  de- 
lightful person  than  the  late  Miss  Mary  Wil- 
son. Later,  at  MaysviUe,  I  met  her  and  Mr 
Von  Thurn. 

Another  equally  helpful  contact  came  from 
an  article  I  stumbled  onto,  written  In  1909. 
which,  though  having  some  blatant  errors. 
Indicated  that  Spllman  graduated  from  n- 
llnoU  CoUege.  at  Jacksonville.  HUnoU.  I 
wrote  to  the  college  president,  H.  Gary  Hud- 
son, who  supplied  a  wealth  of  material. 

Much  later,  almost  by  accident,  personally  I 
was  to  meet  SpUman's  granddaughter,  Jeanne 
Anderson.  In  Xenla.  IlUnois,  who  suppUed 
valuable  pictures  and  family  records  Some- 
how SpUman's  thmung  Ufe  has  missed  the 
main  stream  of  history,  and  had  to  be  re- 
discovered and  recovered  on  the  back  streams 
of  local  history. 

The  story  begins  with  pirates  and,  as  sus- 
pected by  Richard  HlU,  a  change  of  name. 
The  song  writer's  first  paternal  ancestor  to 
step  on  America  was  his  great  grandfather, 
Henry  Spllman.  He  came  from  England  £ind 
he  really  wasn't  a  SpUman.  but  a  Spelman. 
At  sea.  pirates  murdered  his  father,  also  a 
Henry.  Young  Henry  settled  safely  in  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia.  Due  probably  to 
his  extreme  youth,  he  started  mlspeUlng  the 
name  with  an   "1".  Henry's  son,  James,  lived 
in  Culpeper  County.  Virginia.  Among  James" 
eight  children  was  Benjamin  SpUman,  the 
song   writer's   father,   who   in   1790   married 
Nancy   Rice.   Immediately    they   plunged   to 
Kentucky.  Benjamin  was  Just  twenty-three. 
The  song  writer  was  bom  on  April  15,  1812. 
at   GreenvlUe,  seat  of  Muhlenberg  County 
Kentucky,  the  twelfth  of  their  thU1;een  chil- 
dren. James  Madison  was  president.  The  War 
of  1812  was  about  to  start.  Lincoln  was  three 
years  old. 

The  hardships  of  pioneer  travel  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Kentucky  did  not  queU  the  restless 
Benjamin  SpUman.  About  1818.  the  year 
young  Jonathan  became  six  and  IlUnois  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  the  Spilmans  plunged 
Westward  again.  settlUig  in  White  County 
on  the  plains  of  nUnols.  There  Jonathan  grew 
up. 

In  1831  Jonathan  entered  Illinois  College 
at  JacksonvUle,  whose  president  was  Rev 
Edward  Beecher,  the  brother  of  Henry  W.ard 
Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Their 
father,  Lyman  Beecher.  later  an  eminent 
Cincinnati  preacher  and  president  of  Cin- 
cinnati's Lane  Theological  Seminary  has 
been  caUed  the  "father  of  more  brains  than 
any  other  man  In  America." 

In  time,  lUlnols  College  would  count 
among  its  sons,  orator  WllUam  Jennings 
Bryan  and  Lincoln's  law  partner,  WllUam 
H.  Herndon,  but  now  it  was  so  shiny  new 
that  Spllman  was  a  member  of  its  first  grad- 
uating class  (1835).  He  had  the  honor,  too, 
of  being  valedictorian.  Of  course,  the  class 
had  only  two  graduates,  but  do  not  under- 
estimate the  competition.  Today  Just  a  hand- 
full  of  statues  stand  on  the  grounds  of  the 
nilnois  State  Capitol.  One  Is  that  of  Ken- 
tucky-born Abraham  Lincoln.  Another  Is 
that  of  Richard  Yates,  the  Kentucky-born 
ClvU  War  governor  of  nUnols,  United  States 
senator  and  SpUman's  classmate. 

There  coiUd  be  only  one  valedictorian,  but 
generous  Jonathan  Spllman  eased  the  dis- 
appointed Yates  by  allowing  Yates  to  be- 
come the  first  person  to  receive  an  Illinois 
College  diploma. 

Referring  to  the  commencement  Yates 
later  humorously  said,  "I  am  referred  to  as 
the  first  graduate  of  IlUnois  College.  Now, 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  first  graduate  I 
have  always  contended;  but  candor  compels 
me  to  say.  that  it  Is  a  question  which  admits 
of  some  controversy.  At  the  time  I  grad- 
uated I  was  not  the  only  graduate  and  most 
certainly.  I  did  not  receive  the  first  honors 
of  the  institution.  The  valedictory  was  very 
properly  awarded  to  a  generous  and  noble 
classmate,  now  an  eminent  barrister  in  the 
State   of  Kentucky.   But  I  was   not  so  far 
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behind  as  you  might  suppose,  for  I  received 
next  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution, 
I  was  second  best.  I  confess,  I  was  somewhat 
In  the  condition  of  the  boy  at  school,  who 
boasted  to  his  mother  that  he  was  'next  to 
head'  which  was  all  very  weU  till  the  hopeful 
youth  was  interrogated  as  to  the  number 
of  his  classmates  and  he  had  to  reply  tliere 
was  only  two  of  us.'  In  this  way  I  received 
too  the  highest  honors  of  Alma  Mater,  'for 
there  were  only  two  of  us."  " 

"Well,  my  classmate  being  a  liberal  feUow, 
In  consideration  that  he  walked  off  with  the 
valedictory,  out  of  the  plenteousness  of  hl.s 
compassion  and  generosity,  agreed  that  I 
should  receive  the  first  diploma.  Having  re- 
ceived the  first  diploma — a  beautiful  sheep- 
skin with  blue  ribbons  and  big  Latin,  I  made 
my  bow  to  the  President  and  Faculty  and 
walked  off  the  sUnd  the  'First  Graduate.' 
And  If  I  ever  entertained  any  feeUng  of  envy 
toward  my  friend  SpUman  on  account  of  his 
valedictory,  it  has  always  had  ample  revenge 
in  the  fact  that  I  was  the  'first  graduate.'  " 

Spllman  now  reversed  his  life  plan.  Twenty 
years  later  he  would  reverse  his  reversal  and 
resume  hU  original  plan.  If  he  had  not 
shelved  his  original  purpose  he  might  never 
have  written  his  immorui  melody  because 
the  stray  circumstance  that  Inspired  It  might 
never  have  discovered  him  elsewhere.  SpU- 
man had  entered  Illinois  College  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  As  graduation  neared  he 
wavered,  doubted  his  call  and  tabled  it  for 
later  consideration. 

In  the  fall  of  1836  SpUman  and  his  class- 
mate, Richard  Yates,  entered  Transylvania's 
law  school.  There  the  warm  friendship  that 
had  grown  between  them  at  Illinois  College 
became  more  firmly  cemented.  SpUman  grad- 
uated In  1837,  but  returned  the  next  year 
for  an  extra  course  of  lectures  as  a  resident 
graduate.  After  TransylvaiUa  the  paths  of 
the  two  classmates  separated  forever  except 
for  one  brief  moment.  Yates,  though  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  returned  to  Illinois  for 
the  big  role  that  destiny  was  saving  for  him 
SpUman  remained  In  Kentucky.  They  met 
but  once  again,  for  an  hour's  conversation 
In  Springfield  when  Yates  was  Governor. 

There  In  his  native  Kentucky,  destlnv 
singled  out  Jonathan  Spllman  to  be  one  of 
the  fortunate  few  who  create  something  that 
will  live.  As  the  hour  approached  for  him  to 
Write  a  deathless  song  he  was  young— onlv 
about  twenty-five.  It  was  a  beautiful  1837 
summer  day.  The  young  law  student  was 
taking  advantage  of  it.  too.  as  he  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  on  the  Transylvania  campus 
enjoying  a  book  of  Robert  Bums'  poems 

Musically  inclined,  he  turned  over  In  his 
mind,   one  by  one.   the   tunes  he   knew   to 
which  various  poems  of  Bums  had  been  set 
He  came  to  those  lines  to  Mary  and  a  river' 
To  his  surprise  he  could  think  of  no  music 
to  them.  He  must  be  mistaken.  That  just  can- 
not be.  So  he  read  the  lines  over,  then  over 
then  over  again.  Somewhere  there  must  be 
music  for  such  words.  And  suddenly  there 
was!    Under   the   speU    of   Unmortal   poetrv 
from  some  unknown  somewhere,  there  came 
to  Jonathan  Spllman  the  strains  of  an  im- 
mortal melody— strains  that  neither  he  nor 
anyone  had  ever  heard— strains  that  fit  into 

^.k'^^°'5^''  ^""^  ^°  ^°^°^  ^  the  lines  of  a 
Robert  Bums  And  Jonathan  SpUman.  stu- 
dent Of  law  who  had  tabled  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry, jotted  them  down  there  that  day  under 
a  black  locust,  Transylvania  campus  tree 

At  the  house,  piano  In  hand,  he  worked 
out  the  accompaniment.  He  did  not  reaUze 
what  he  had  created.  How  could  he?  He  took 
a  copy  to  his  sweetheart.  She  sang  It  to 
friends.  They  suggested  pubUcatlon  He 
laughed.  They  continued  urging  him  He 
mailed  it  to  an  Eastern  pubUsher  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  such  a  thing  was  out  of  his  Une, 
but  saying  that  If  the  published  thought  the 
song  worthy  he  could  pubUsh  It.  Spllman 
emphasized  that  he  took  no  responsibility.  To 
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his  elation  he  received  a  laudatory  reply  and 
twenty-five  printed  copies. 

This  Is  how  It  h^pened  thAt,  In  1838,  one 
of  the  19th  Century's  leading  publishers, 
George  WlUlg,  of  Philadelphia,  issued  a  new 
song  m  sheet  music  by  Kentucky's  J.  E. 
SpUman  entitled  'Flow  GenUy  Sweet  Afton": 

"Flow  gently  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green 

braes. 
Flow   gently  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy 

praise; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 
dream." 
It  sold  many  editions. 

You  recognize  immediately  that  SpUman's 
time  is  also  sung  to  the  words  of  another 
old  favorite — one  of  the  most  loved  Christ- 
mas songs — sometimes  called  "Away  In  a 
Manger"  and  sometimes  called  "Luther's 
Cradle  Hymn"; 

"Away   in   a  manger,   no  crib   for   his   bed. 
The  Uttle  Lord  Jesus  lay  down  his  sweet 

head. 
The  stars  in  the  heavens  look  down  where 

he  lay. 
The  Uttle  Lord  Jesus  asleep  on  the  hay." 

After  Transylvania  Law  School,  Spllman 
practiced  law  lor  eighteen  grueling  years  in 
Kentucky— at  NicholasvUle  from  1838  to 
1849.  then  at  Covington  until  1856.  He  was  a 
law  partner  of  Judge  Samuel  M.  Moore,  later 
of  Chicago,  and  of  Judge  John  W.  Menzles, 
later  a  Congressman. 

Grueling  years  turned  into  crushing  years 
when  SpUman's  partner  entered  politics 
saddling  him  with  extra  heavy  legal  loads.  He 
broke  down.  Fearing  permanent  Injury,  he 
sold  at  great  sacrifice.  A  little  place  In  the 
country  restored  him.  There  he  had  time  to 
reconsider  the  matter  he  had  tabled  more 
than  twenty  years.  In  1858.  he  returned  to 
work  and  to  his  original  life  plan — a  Chris- 
tian minister.  He  was  forty-six  years  old.  For 
thirty-eight  years  he  preached — mostly  in 
small  towns — Covington,  Nlcholas\'Ule  and 
Maysvllle  In  Kentucky;  Canton  In  Missis- 
sippi; Carml  and  nora  in  HUnols. 

There  was  romance  and  heartbreak  along 
the  way.  In  1840.  when  almost  twenty-eight, 
at  NicholasvUle  he  married  Mary  B.  J.  Mene- 
fee,  daughter  of  Major  John  Menefee,  of 
Jessamine  County.  She  died  three  years  later, 
three  days  after  the  birth  of  their  only  child. 
The  baby  died  just  nine  months  later.  In 
1845,  now  thirty-three,  he  married  Eliza 
Sarah  Taylor,  daughter  of  Hancock  Taylor, 
of  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky — brother  of 
Zachary  Taylor.  They  had  ten  chUdren. 

The  great  heartbreak  In  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
SpUman's  life,  I  discovered,  came  when  he 
held  the  pastorate  at  Maysvllle,  Kentucky — 
an  almost  unbelievable  story.  On  the  night 
of  Tuesday,  August  7,  1866,  tragedy  stalked 
the  Presbyterian  manse  as  the  clergyman  and 
his  wife,  Eliza  Taylor  Spllman,  retired  for 
the  last  time. 

The  manse  perched  on  a  picturesque  pan- 
orama. The  SpUmans  had  lived  there  about 
two  years.  And  what  a  scene  on  which  to 
Uve!  Nostalgic  steamboatlng  days  were  plow- 
ing their  deepest  wakes  on  the  Ohio  River. 
The  Spllman  house  was  a  loge.  The  Ohio 
River  was  a  stage.  The  hUls  of  Ohio  were  a 
backdrop.  Below,  the  giant  actors  puffed  and 
paddle-wheeled  their  cues. 

Tonight  Eliza  Spllman  was  particularly  ex- 
cited becaxise  tomorrow  she  would  leave  her 
spectator's  seat  to  become  an  actress  In  the 
river's  thrilling  drama.  If  she  could  scan  the 
script  tonight  she  would  turn  back  her  part, 
for  In  this  very  theater  the  curtain  would 
roll  up  on  tragedy  and  she  was  cast  as 
tragedienne. 

Yes,  taking  a  steamer  on  this  shimmering 
O-hlo-way,  tomorrow  she  wlU  visit  down  river 
in  Covington  and  Loulsrtlle  after  first  meet- 
ing her  son,  Charles  Spllman,  In  Cincinnati. 
The    boat    will    be   the   Clnclnnatl-Ports- 
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mouth  packet,  the  elegant,  new  Bostona  No. 
3,  built  at  JeffersonviUe,  Indiana,  and  owned 
by  David  Gibson  ( '^  ) ,  I»reston  Lodwlck  ( y*  ) , 
both  of  Cincinnati,  and  W.  B.  Z.  Moore  (y^) • 
of  Portsmouth.  The  boat's  master  was  Cln- 
clnnatlan.  Preston  Lodwlck. 

This  last  night  the  family  planned  a 
unique,  gala  "bon  voyage"  for  Eliza  SpUman. 
The  manse  was  downstream  from  the  town 
wharf.  They  will  put  her  on  the  Bostona  No. 
3,  rush  home,  take  their  stations,  and,  as 
tne  steamer  passes  the  manse,  all  will  wave 
handkerchiefs  in  farewell. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  August  8th, 
these  plans  are  faithfully  executed.  It  was 
twilight  as  the  great  ship  pulled  away  from 
the  Maysvllle  pier  and  pointed  toward  Cin- 
cinnati. It  was  weighted  down  with  passen- 
gers and  freight  including  a  few  hundred 
gentle  creatures  from  which  ordinarily  one 
could  exi>ect  no  harm — sheep.  A  violent 
storm  was  gathering. 

As  the  majestic  Bostona  No.  3  approached 
the  SpUman  home,  the  family  saw  Eliza  at 
the  ship's  rail  and  she  saw  them.  From  ship 
to  shore  and  from  shore  to  ship  happy 
handkerchiefs  shouted  "goodby,"  but  now 
something  Injected  itself  that  wasn't  planned. 
As  they  waved  suddenly  the  family  became 
aware  of  a  danger  of  which  Eliza  was  not 
aware. 

Something  horrid  had  happened  during 
the  short  Interval  between  the  boat's  leav- 
ing dock  and  its  arrival  near  the  Spllman 
home.  The  night  watchman  had  gone  back 
to  the  locker  underneath  the  ladies'  cabin 
to  fill  his  lamp  with  coal  oU,  and  startled 
sheep  had  knocked  the  lamp  ovit  of  his  hand. 
Immediately  the  rear  of  the  boat  was 
wrapped  In  flames. 

Terrified,  the  family  suddenly  realized 
that  there,  in  front  of  her  home,  a  mother 
and  wife  was  sailing  on  a  blazing  inferno 
unaware  of  her  peril. 

A  moment  later  the  fire  alarm  shrieked. 
Word  flashed  throughout  the  boat.  Passen- 
gers were  exhorted  to  save  themselves.  Panic 
gripped  the  ship,  but  a  steel-nerved  pUot 
stayed  at  his  wheel.  Fortunately,  not  too 
far  away,  there  was  a  sand  bar  near  the 
Ohio  shore,  and  he  rammed  the  bow  into 
the  bar.  Passengers  rushed  to  the  bow  and 
scrambled  down  to  the  bar.  Most  were 
saved. 

Attempting  to  escape,  Eliza  SpUman  ran 
into  a  broken  steam  pipe  and  was  severely 
scalded.  She  reached  the  hurricane  deck 
and  there  sank,  exhausted  and  unable  to 
move.  People  came  to  her  aid.  either  carrying 
her  from  the  burning  vessel  or  throwing  her 
into  the  river.  In  a  drenching  rain  they 
rowed  her  across  the  Ohio  on  a  skiff.  She 
hobbled  up  the  steep  hill  to  her  home.  In 
excruciating  pain,  she  died  two  days  later, 
Friday  momlng,  August  10,  1866,  and  was 
buried  in  the  MaysvUle  Cemetery.  The 
splendid  Bostona  No.  3  was  totally  de- 
stroyed— loss  $160,000. 

Spllman  was  fifty-four;  Eliza,  forty-four. 
They  had  been  married  twenty-one  years. 
About  half  of  their  ten  children  were  living 
including  Charles,  the  oldest,  who  was  nine- 
teen, and  Lewis  Hopkins,  the  youngest,  who 
was  only  six.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Byrd 
Dewey,  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  a  writer,  was 
recognized  In  Who's  Who  In  America.  The 
son,  Lewis  Hopkins  Spllman.  a  lawyer  of 
BUioxville,  Tennessee,  was  also  a  writer  who 
made  Who's  Who.  Spllman  lived  thirty  more 
years  but  never  remarried.  What  Irony  that 
he  should  gain  fame  imploring  a  river  to  be 
gentle!  His  Is  the  drama  of  a  man  In  whose 
life  two  rivers  play — two  that  flow  thousands 
of  miles  apart  in  different  hemispheres.  One 
that  he  never  saw.  brought  ImmortaUty;  the 
other,  flowing  beneath  his  home,  death. 

Up  the  Ohio  River  about  170  miles  from 
Louisville  and  65  from  Cincinnati — MaysvUle 
is  stlU  one  of  the  nation's  picturesque  river 
towns.  Rising  from  the  shore  into  scrouging 
hills   that   help   hem   it   between   land   and 
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water  and  decorated  with  enough  colonial 
homes  to  make  New  England  green-eyed,  it 
Is  a  delight.  It  was  the  home  of  Stanley  Reed, 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coxirt; 
and  it  is  the  birthplace  both  of  singer 
Rosemary  Clooney  and  of  the  late  John  R. 
Marsh,  the  husband  of  the  late  Margaret 
MltcheU  who  wrote  the  best-seUer,  Civil  War 
novel  Gone  With  The  Wind. 

Though  J.  E.  SpUman  is  forgotten  In  Mays- 
vllle today,  downtown  there  still  stands  the 
stately  First  Presbnerian  Church  whwe  he 
preached  in  the  1860's.  Forgotten  too,  though 
once  the  focus  of  a  tragedy  that  rocked  the 
whole  valley,  there  still  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  town  not  far  from  the  river,  the  house 
where  the  SpUmans  lived. 

In  my  quest  there  were  years  of  correspond- 
ence to  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  District  of 
Columbia,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Mississippi. 
Texas,  Illinois  and  California.  I  made  lield 
tripw  to  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  At  Maysvllle, 
I  beheld  the  manse  from  which  helpless 
loved  ones  once  saw  Eliza  SpUm»n  In  dis- 
tress. The  story  unfolded  in  dramatic  detail. 
and  I  had  authority  for  everything— well, 
except  for  one  thing. 

I  was  hunting  that  last  Unk  on  July  6, 1951, 
when  Mrs.  Hoover  and  I  entered  the  little 
town  of  Flora  in  Southeastern  Illinois — 
population  5250.  Knocking  on  the  door  of  th? 
Presbvterlan  parsonage,  I  asked  hospitable 
Rev.  F.  D.  McMarUn  if  he  could  give  me  some 
information  about  a  Rev.  J.  E.  Spllman  who 
wrote  "now  Gently  Sweet  Afton"  and  who. 
I  understood,  was  once  the  pastor  of  his 
church. 

He  had  never  heard  of  Spllman,  but  he 
kindly  telephoned  Arthur  Holt,  a  church 
official  who  had  the  church's  old  records.  Holt 
had  never  heard  of  Spllman  either,  but  he 
invited  me  to  go  to  his  home  where  his  wife 
would  show  me  the  records.  Gracious  Mrs. 
Holt  was  waiting  lor  me.  Neither  had  she 
heard,  but  soon  we  were  scouring  the  old 
"Minutes  of  the  Session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Flora,  Clay  County,  Illinois."  And 
sure  enough,  there  in  these  more  than  a 
half-century  old,  handwritten  minutes  for 
April  2,  1893,  we  discovered  that  "Rev.  Jona- 
than E.  SpUlman,  D.D.,  was  engaged  to  sup- 
ply the  Pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  days  when 
Rev.  J.  F.  Flint  would  be  absent  at  Odin  or 
elsewhere,  which  was  extended  after  Mr. 
Flint's  departure." 

But  was  this  "SpiUman"  the  "Spllman" 
who  wrote  "Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton?"  The 
minutes  did  not  say.  At  this  anxious  moment 
we  found  preserved  In  the  old  minute  book, 
a  printed  program  of  the  85th  anniversary 
celebration  of  this  church.  I  perused  it  and 
beamed.  Eureka!  There,  In  a  list  of  the 
church's  pastors  was  "J.  E.  SpUlman";  and 
after  mentioning  that  he  preached  there  un- 
til 1895  when  physical  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  resign,  it  continued:  "It  is  wltli  pride 
that  we  can  Inform  you  that  Rev.  SpiUman 
was  the  composer  of  the  mvislc  to  the  be- 
loved ballad,  'Flow  Gently  Sweet  Alton.'  " 
Yes,  this  was  the  right  man,  and  I  was  near 
the  end  of  the  traU  In  the  search  for  that 
last  Unk. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Holt  if  there  were  any  resi- 
dents old  enough  to  have  known  Spllman. 
Yes,  there  was — a  Miss  Grace  Hundley.  Mrs. 
Holt  telephoned  her.  Miss  Himdley  had  not 
only  known  Spllman,  they  had  been  near 
neighbors.  That  called  for  the  big  question — 
and  Mrs.  Holt  asked  it  over  the  telephone — 
was  this  last  link  located  in  Flora?  Yes,  it 
was:  and  Miss  Hundley  told  her  where  it  was. 
By  now  Mrs.  Holt  sensed  that  we  were  in 
search  of  something  of  historical  significance, 
I  did  not  have  to  ask  her;  she  volunteered  to 
guide  me  to  it.  We  drove  across  town,  en- 
tered a  beauUfuUy  landscaped  terrain,  started 
hunting — and  we  found  It  I 

There,  In  the  heart  of  these  United  States. 
In  Elmwood  Cemetery,  on  the  edge  of  this 
little  community  that  did  not  know  he  was 
there,  not  only  lost  to  Flora  but  lost  to  the 
world,  we  looked  upon  he  grave  of  the  man 
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who  among  the  world's  countless  billions  had 
done  somecning  immortal — the  man  whose 
name  is  associated  with  Robert  Bums  and 
Martin  Luther. 

The  humble  shaft  gave  no  inkling  of  what 
he  had  done,  or  that  here  lay  burled  a  world 
figure.  It  simply  said,  "Jonathan  E.  Spllman. 
April  15,  1812.  May  23,  1896.  That  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours,  And  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

Yes,  the  man  of  two  rivers  and  two  pro- 
fessions who  attained  fame  with  his  hobby 
even  before  starting  to  work,  died  In  Flora 
at  the  age  of  84. 

We  drove  to  the  home  of  Miss  Hundley  on 
the  west  side  of  Flora.  She  stUl  lived  In  the 
same  house  at  a333  W.  North  Ave.,  where  she 
lived  In  the  1890s  when  Jonathan  Spllman 
lived  diagonally  across  the  street  and  to  the 
left  at  #418.  There  the  song  writer  spent  his 
last  years.  In  1892,  at  the  age  of  eighty  and 
while  preaching  at  Carml,  Illinois,  he  was,  at 
his  request,  retired  from  active  work  because 
of  his  advancing  years  and  because  he  wanted 
to  be  near  relatives.  He  moved  to  Flora  to 
be  close  to  his  daughter,  Clara  Lee  Spllman 
Andrews    (Mrs.   George   W.).    the   mother  of 
Jeanne  Andrews  Anderson. 
Hq  built  the  little  cottage  that  still  stood 
.acroaa.from  Miss  Hundley,  and  became  sup- 
ply  pastor   of   the   Flora   church.   There   he 
lived     with     his    maiden    daughter,     Anna 
Louise,  just  four  feet  eleven  Inches  tall,  and 
affectionately  known  as  "Aunt  Tantle."  The 
Andrews    also    lived    diagonally    across    the 
street  from  Miss  Hundley  but  a  little  to  the 
right.  So  Miss  Hundley's  eagle  eye  guarded 
the    short     highway    path    from    Jonathan 
Spllman  s  to  the  Andrews'. 

Fif  ty-flve  years  had  gone  since  Miss  Hund- 
ley had  seen  Jonathan  Spllman  on  that  path. 
It  had  grown  from  a  village  street  to  a  bus- 
tling transcontinental  highway.  Pointing  to 
the  Spllman  cottage,  she  said.  "Just  as  If 
It  were  yesterday.  I  can  see  him  walking  up 
the  road  from  his  house  to  the  Andrews'. 
He  was  tall,  handsome,  kindly  and  slightly 
stooped,  with  long  white  hair  and  beard, 
but  he  looked  like  an  aristocrat.  He  died  at 
the  Andrews'  house.  When  he  became  sick, 
the  Andrews  brought  him  to  their  home  so 
they  could  take  care  of  him."  Fire  swallowed 
up  the  Andrews'  home  In  1948.  On  its  historic 
site  the  Moose  had  built  a  building. 

Mrs.  Holt  was  perplexed  that  Miss  Hund- 
ley knew  all  this,  and  Flora  did  not. 

Then  Mrs.  Holt  and  Miss  Hundley  took 
me  to  the  old  church  building  in  which  Jon- 
athan Spllman  had  held  his  last  pastorate. 
To  make  way  for  a  new  church  building,  it 
had  been  moved  from  its  original  site  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Locust  Streets;  and 
then  stood  on  East  Second  Street.  Neither 
sermon  nor  hymn  had  echoed  therein  for 
many  years,  for  It  had  been  devoted  to  some- 
thing else — something  colorful  but  definitely 
a  part  of  the  vanishing  scene.  Through  its 
weather-beaten  emaciation  still  beamed  the 
attractive  lines  of  an  old.  frame.  New  Eng- 
land meeting  house.  Inside  all  was  chaos  and 
clutter.  Miss  Hundley  pointed  out  the 
places  where  once  the  choir  sat  and  the 
pulpit  stood.  Here,  where  long  ago  Miss 
Hundley  had  heard  the  voice  of  Jonathan 
Spllman,  now  we  heard  the  voices  of  the 
anvil  and  forge  of  Ray  Winter's  blacksmith 
shop. 

I  left  Flora  happy  that  I  had  found  Jona- 
than Spllman,  but  puzzled  that  a  world 
could  lose  such  a  man.  Perhaps  Illinois  will 
make  amends.  Flora  is  on  Route  50  connect- 
ing Washington,  D.C.,  and  San  Francisco. 
Spllman's  cottage  Is  too.  Just  as  It  did  for 
another  adopted  Kentucky  son,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  perhaps  Illlnola  will  enshrine  Jona- 
than Spllman's  grave  and  home  so  that  a 
neglectful  world  may  come  and  pay  its  over- 
due homage. 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man James  A.  Burke  of  Massachusetts 
was  the  guest  of  honor  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Jernigan,  the  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  on  July  3,  1969, 
in  Columbia,  S.C.  At  that  time  Congress- 
man Burke  received  the  Newel  Perry 
Award.  The  nature  of  this  award  can  best 
be  revealed  by  reading  Mr.  Jernigan's 
remarks  as  he  presented  the  award  to 
Congressman  Burke. 
The  remarks  follow : 

Newel  Perry  Award 
Like  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  the  Newell 
Perry  Award  Is  granted  only  as  often  as  dis- 
tinguished accomplishment  merits  it.  It  Is 
given  to  those  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  toward  the  progress  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  blind.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great 
honor  and  pleasure  to  present  this  award, 
last  bestowed  in  1966,  to  the  Honorable — 
James  A.  Burke,  renowned  statesman  and 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts. 

Nationally  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  Congressman  Burke  has 
been  acclaimed  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has  been 
elected  and  reelected  from  the  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  since  1958.  He  is  a 
legislator  of  the  highest  caliber,  giUded  al- 
ways by  principle  rather  than  expediency, 
with  the  courage,  the  independence  and  the 
determination  to  fight  for  his  beliefs. 

We  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
have  much  cause  to  know  and  appreciate 
Congressman  Burke's  qualities.  All  Pedera- 
tlonlsts  have  become  familiar  with  his  name 
as  he  has  labored  In  the  9l6t  Congress  to 
secure  enactment  of  our  long-time  sup- 
ported bill  to  liberalize  Federal  disability  in- 
surance for  the  blind.  Congressman  Burke  is 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Federation's  corner 
stone  concept:  he  shares  with  us  the  belief 
that  the  blind  have  the  same  right  as  others 
to  band  together  for  the  purpose  of  striving 
toward  economic  Independence  and  social 
equality.  He  supports  our  conviction  that 
the  blind  themselves  should  chiefly  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  programs  designed  to 
assist  them.  His  support  is  evidenced  by  his 
vigorous  efforts  to  transform  disability  in- 
surance under  the  Social  Security  system 
into  an  insurance  against  the  economic  dis- 
advantages of  blindness  inherent  In  a  pre- 
dominantly  sighted    society. 

Tonight  we  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  BUnd  honor  Congressman  Burke  for  his 
legislative  labors  on  our  behalf,  and  though 
this  labor  has  been  great,  we  honor  him  for 
much  more:  we  honor  Congressman  Burke 
for  his  attitude  toward  us  and  our  aspira- 
tions, for  his  understanding  of  our  goals  and 
our  objectives. 

Congressman  Burke  Is  not  like  so  many 
who  wish  us  well,  promise  us  much,  and  then 
promptly  forget  us;  who  profess  deep  sym- 
pathy for  our  problems,  and  then  act  with 
cavalier  indifference  toward  them.  He  is 
much  more  than  a  wllUng  but  remote  friend 
he  is  a  member  of  our  crusade,  a  coworker 
who  Joins  with  us  in  our  struggle  to  gain 
Independence  and  dignity.  He  Joins  with  us 
to  change  dreams  into  reality,  and  he  as- 
serts with  us  that  all  men,  whether  blind  or 


sighted,  have  the  right  and  the  need  to  func- 
tion to  their  fullest  capacities. 

Congressman  Burke,  this  Is  why  we  honor 
you  tonight.  We  want  you  to  know — we  want 
all  to  know — that  we  thank  you  for  Joining 
with  us  in  our  cause.  We  thank  you  for  the 
strength  you  have  added  to  our  movement 
Above  all,  we  thank  and  honor  you  for  your 
understanding  and  recognition  of  our  goal: 
the  complete  Integration  of  the  blind  into 
society  on  equal  terms  with  others. 

Mr.  Burke  joined  a  most  distinguished 
list  of  recipients,  which  Include: 

Governor  Edward  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado; 

Donald  Overbeay,  superintendent  of 
Overlook  School  for  the  Blind  in  Phila- 
dephia ; 

Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana; 

Kenneth  Jernigan,  distinguished  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Federation  for  the 
Blind; 

Peny  Sunquist,  former  director  of 
works  in  California; 

John  Mungovan,  director.  Commission 
of  the  Blind,  from  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts ; 

Former  Vice  President  Humphrey; 
and 

Congressman  Thomas  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Burke  received  this  award  for  in- 
troducing H.R.  3782.  a  bUl  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  order  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  governing  elig- 
ibility of  blind  persons  to  receive  disabil- 
ity insurance  payments.  That  night,  MT, 
Burke  said: 

I  would  do  all  I  could  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  3782  in  the  91st  Congress.  My 
purpose  has  not  changed.  I  am  as  zealous 
as  ever  and  will  prove  to  be  unalterable  in 
my  course.  Even  though,  H.R.  3782  has  a 
greater  number  of  congressmen  committed 
to  it  than  any  other  bill  now  pending  before 
the  House,  it  will  need  even  a  greater  show 
of  support  If  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  are  to  be  convinced  that 
they  should  approve  H.R.  3782. 

The  Increased  amount  of  Insurance  a 
blind  citizen  would  be  entitled  to  would  not 
be  Just  coins  tossed  in  a  tin  cup.  It  would 
extend  the  benefits  a  blind  citizen  could  re- 
ceive thus  enabling  him  to  be,  in  manv 
cases,  completely  self-sufficient.  This  is  an 
Important  feeling  to  have  whether  you  are 
young  or  old,  black  or  white,  blind  or  with 
sight. 

To  be  an  Indllvdual.  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, to  feel  that  you  are  an  individual, 
is  a  right  Inherent  in  every  democracy.  Since 
blind  people  are  citizens,  unfortunately  af- 
flicted with  a  physical  defect,  they  deserve 
our  assistance  towards  realizing  their  full 
rights.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  pity,  because 
they  do  not  want  pity,  only  recognition  and 
help   towards  reaching  their  full   potential. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  proves  the  unwillingness  of  a 
great  number  of  blind  citzens  to  be  useless 
people.  I  commend  them  for  forming  this  or- 
ganization. I  commend  them  for  not  sitting 
back,  but  rather  exerting  their  right  of  self- 
expression,  for  It  is  not  enough  to  Just  have 
rights  but  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
actually  exert  them.  The  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  have  done 
Just  this. 

The  attitudes  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  can  best  be  described 
by  reading  the  following  portion  from 
Mr.  Jernigan's  article  entitled  "Blind- 
ness: New  Insights  on  Old  Outlooks." 
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Blindness:  New  Insights  on  Old  Outlooks 
(By  Kenneth  Jernigan) 

We  axe  accustomed.  In  our  day,  to  talk  and 
hear  about  revolutions:  revolutions  past 
and  revolutions  present;  revolutions  violent 
and  revolutions  nonviolent;  revolutions  po- 
litical, economic,  technological,  racial,  social, 
cultural,  and  generational.  They  are  of  many 
varieties,  these  revolutions;  but  they  have 
at  least  one  thing  in  conunon — namely,  their 
historical  reality.  Either  they  happened  in 
the  past,  or  they  have  happened  In  our  own 
time. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  however,  about  a 
revolution  that  has  Just  begun  to  happen — 
a  revolution  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the 
present.  This  revolution  is  one  that  should 
have  run  its  course  already;  and  It  Is  one 
that  will,  irresistibly,  come  to  fruition  and 
make  good  Its  promise  in  the  years  ahead. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  revolution  which  I  intend 
to  Btlr,  foment,  and  agitate;  and  I  hope  to 
solicit  your  active  support  in  fanning  the 
flames.  In  fact.  If  we  can  get  enough  people 
to  Join  us  on  the  barricades,  we  will  not 
only  have  set  the  revolution  on  its  course, 
but  we  will  have  won  it. 

'Ptx  the  revolution  that  has  Just  begun  to 
happen  Is  a  revolution  in  the  pvibllc  mind — 
in  the  minds  of  us  ail — a  revolution  in  our 
attitudee  and  assumptions,  our  deepest  prem- 
ises ana  prejudices,  concerning  blindness.  It 
is  a  revolution  to  replace  old  outlooks  with 
new  inslgbts. 

In  a  world  of  many  revolutions — of  con- 
stant novelty  and  change,  of  experiment 
and  originality,  of  new  thoughts  and  fresh 
ideas — in  such  a  world  it  is  astonishing  that 
we  can  still  be  ruled,  in  any  sphere,  by  super- 
stitions that  date  to  the  caveman  and 
images  more  appropriate  to  the  ice  age  than 
the  space  age.  Yet  that  is  still  in  simple  fact 
the  state  of  our  thinking  (and,  therefore, 
of  our  teaching,  planning,  and  program- 
ming)  about  the  blind. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  the  revolution  is 
well  begun;  it  is  on  the  right  track;  and  it 
is  steadily  gathering  force  and  gaining 
ground.  Ever  since  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  came  on  the  scene  a  generation 
ago.  bringing  with  it  the  nerve  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  shock  of  recognition,  there  has 
been  a  shaking  of  the  foundations  through- 
out the  field  of  work  with  the  blind — and  in 
the  world  beyond.  But  in  view  of  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  task  before  us — even  in  its 
preliminary  phase  of  ground-breaking, 
mind-clearing,  and  Institutional  renewal — 
it  is  clear  that  the  revolution  has  barely 
been  launched.  To  paraphrase  Winston 
Churchill,  it  Is  not  yet  the  beginning  of  the 
end;  It  is  not  even  the  end  of  the  beginning; 
but  it  Is  the  beginning  of  the  beginning.  Our 
revolution  is  under  way.  It  cannot  now  be 
stopped  or  pacified  until  it  has  achieved  its 
goal  of  overthrowing  the  graven  image  which 
looms  as  a  stumbling  block  In  the  path  of 
the  blind — that  image  of  their  nature  and 
limitations  which  is  graven  in  stone  upon 
the  public  mind,  stamped  upon  the  yellow- 
ing pages  of  the  statute  books,  and  nestled 
In  the  dusty  corners  of  custodial  institutions. 

What  then  are  the  outlines  and  features  of 
this  graven  Image?  First,  it  Is  an  image  of 
helplessness — not  Just  of  visual  dlsabUity  but 
of  total  InabUlty.  Second,  it  is  an  image  of 
abnormality — not  just  loss  of  sight  but  loss 
of  mental  and  emotional  stability.  (The 
blind  man,  in  short,  is  thought  to  be  not 
just  affected  in  the  eyes  but  touched  in  the 
head.)  Third,  it  is  a  "broken  image" — an 
image  of  impairment,  of  imbalance,  and  dis- 
harmony rather  than  of  wholeness  and  sym- 
metry— an  image  that  calls  attention  to  what 
is  missing  rather  than  what  is  present,  to 
lacks  and  losses  rather  than  strengths  and 
talents.  Helplessness,  abnormality,  incom- 
pleteness: these  are  the  essential  ingredients 
of  a  bitter  and  explosive  brew — thoroughly 
aged   and  definitely  sour — which  flows  like 
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bile  through  the  veins  and  capillaries  of  the 
body  politic. 

And  what  does  all  of  this  mean?  What  is 
the  significance  of  these  acts  and  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  govemmeot  officials  and  work- 
ers with  the  blind?  It  is  not  merely  that  these 
several  Isolated  incidents  occurred.  It  is  not 
eren  that  they  are  symptomatic  of  a  broader 
pattern  of  thought  and  deed,  and  therefore 
not  isolated  at  all.  It  is  rather  that  they 
hespeak  the  dominant  theme  of  public  and 
official  opinion  which  everywhere  character- 
izes the  Image  of  blindness. 

That  is  the  dark  and  threatening  signifi- 
cance of  the  events  which  I  have  laid  before 
you.  But  such  events  as  these,  however  com- 
mon, however  destructive,  no  longer  stand 
alone.  Of  still  greater  significance  is  the  posi- 
tive fact  that  we  have  come  to  recognize 
these  sordid  myths  and  misconceptions  for 
the  lies  which  they  are;  that  we  have  or- 
ganized; that  we  have  mobilised  ourselves 
into  a  powerful  movement  to  change  the 
total  landscape  of  the  country  of  the  blind; 
that  we  have  not  only  won  friends  and  influ- 
enced people  in  our  cause  but  have  won  bat- 
tles and  influenced  the  course  of  public 
policy. 

It  is  significant,  too.  that  more  and  more 
professionals  in  the  field  of  work  with  the 
blind — In  the  private  agencies,  in  govern- 
ment, in  the  foundations  and  universities — 
are  receiving  oui  message  and  rallying  to  our 
cause.  It  Is  significant  that  more  and  more 
blind  jjersons  are  employed,  in  better  and 
better  careers.  It  is  significant,  most  of  all, 
that  despite  the  heritage  of  old  outlooks, 
despite  the  deep  hold  of  the  graven  image 
upon  their  minds,  the  general  public  is  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  ready  to  listen  to 
learn,  and  to  understand. 

The  challenge  is  ours,  and  the  time  is  now. 
Our  revolution  wlU  not  wait,  and  It  will  suc- 
ceed— but  only  If  we  take  the  lead  and  take 
the  risks.  It  is  for  us  to  persuade,  to  partici- 
pate, to  perserve — and  to  prevail — and  pre- 
vail we  will! 

The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  spoken  a 
hundred  years  ago,  are  no  less  applicable  to 
us  today :  "We  cannot  escape  history.  No  per- 
sonal significance  or  Insignificance  will  spare 
one  or  another  of  us.  This  fiery  trial  through 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor 
or  dishonor  to  the  last  generation.  We.  even 
we  here,  hold  the  power  and  bear  the  re- 
sponslblUty." 

The  time  Is  now,  and  the  challenge  is  real. 
I  ask  you,  with  aU  that  the  question  implies: 
will  you  Join  me  on  the  barricades? 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  revolution  started 
on  a  national  level  in  1940  when  Jacobus 
Tenbroek,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Newel 
Perry  and  Perry  Sunquist,  formed  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The 
prototype  of  this  organization  was  the 
California  Covmcil  of  the  Blind,  which 
Perry  and  Sunquist  started  in  1934.  Here 
is  a  section  from  a  letter  written  by 
Newel  Perry  on  May  29.  1946,  explain- 
ing why  a  national  organization  for  the 
blind  should  be  formed: 

Newex  Perht  Letter 

A  conviction  almost  universally  enter- 
tained by  the  blind  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  frequently  unjustly  treated  by  the  Social 
Workers  is  allowed  to  go  unexpressed,  due  to 
fear.  Membership  in  an  organization  of  the 
blind,  for  the  blind,  and  by  the  blind,  will 
help  to  remove  this  fear,  and  frank  and  bold 
criticism  would  reach  the  ears  of  legislators 
and  would  help  greatly  by  enabling  your 
Congressman  and  the  members  of  your  legis- 
lature to  understand  your  needs.  Be  assured 
these  men  do  not  now  understand  your  prob- 
lem. However,  much  of  your  dissatisfaction 
now  vented  on  your  social  workers — is  mis- 
directed. For  example,  your  bitterness  over 
the  fact  that  your  meager  earnings  are  taken 
away  from  you  through  reductions  in  your 
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aid,  is  not  to  be  blamed  on  your  social 
worker.  On  the  contrary,  the  fault  rests  with 
your  Congresanen.  Congress  has  fcwbidden 
the  State  authorities  to  permit  you  u>  retain 
any  of  your  earnings.  To  whom,  then,  shall 
we  address  our  complaint*?  The  answer  is 
clear.  We  must  complain  to  our  Congressmen 
in  Washington  Through  what  vehicle,  then, 
shall  I  communicate  my  wants  and  my  criti- 
cism to  the  Congres8n>en  in  Washington? 
The  answer  is  not  a  State  organization,  of 
the  blind.  Remember,  Congress  legislates — 
not  for  a  piarticular  St*t*^but  for  all  the 
States.  If,  therefcM-e,  we  vrtsh  to  petition  Con- 
gress, we  must  look  to  Washington  for  relief. 
it  follows  that  we  must  communicate  with 
these  Federal  legislators  through  a  nation- 
wide organization  which  speaks,  not  for  the 
blind  of  a  particular  State  only — but  lor  the 
combined  blind  of  the  whole  country. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  very  proud  of 
the  achievements  of  the  N.F  of  B  Practically 
every  Congressman  has  already  become  aware 
of  our  national  organization  and  regards  it 
with  respect.  We  must  not  return  to  our 
follies  of  former  years  We  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  sending  forty-eight  separate 
groups  to  explain  our  needs  to  Congress.  Such 
a  procedure  would  inevitably  result  only  in 
giving  Congress  the  impression  that  the  blind 
do  not  know  what  they  want,  and  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  it  would  decline  to  take  any 
immediate  action. 

To  impress  Congress,  we  must  send  to 
Washington  our  most  able  and  best  trained 
representatives  Fortunately,  under  the  ener- 
getic administration  of  our  President,  we 
have  done  Just  that.  Our  campaign  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  intensive  and  carried  on  by 
men  who  p>ossess  ability,  industry,  zeal,  and 
understanding  of  the  present  needs  of  the 
blind.  Let  us  continue  to  present  a  united 
front  in  Washington. 

Kindly  convey  my  greetings  to  your  State 
Convention,  particularly  to  the  pleasant  per- 
sons I  met  at  r>es  Moines  and  other  gather- 
ings. I  hope  It  will  be  my  good  luck  to  meet 
both  you  and  them  In  St.  Louis. 
Cordially  yours. 

Dr.  Newel  Perry, 
President,  California  Council  /or  the  Blind. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
never  become  so  involved  with  the  many 
that  we  forget  the  few.  We  represent  all 
the  people  which  infers  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  their  needs.  Let  us  not 
forget  these  few  who  need  our  help. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  the  Polish -American  Congress 
held  its  25th  anniversary  banquet  here  in 
Washington.  The  energetic  and  highly 
respected  president  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  who  also  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  PAC,  delivered  the  following 
address  which  I  place  in  the  Record  to- 
day. Mr.  Mazewski  today  speaks  for  more 
than  15  million  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent. His  inspiring  address  follows: 
An  Address  of  Alotsius  A.  Mazewski,  Pres- 
ident OF  THE  Polish-American  Congress, 

DELrVERED      AT      THI      ORGANIZATION'S      25tH 

Anniversary   BANQtmr  at  th«  Shoreham 
HoTTL.    Washington.    DC,    on    Saturday 
Evening.  July  26,  1969 
Twenty  five  years  ago  Americans  of  Polish 
origin  were  deeply  disturbed  by  the  events 
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that  were  unfolding  In  the  diplomatic  area 
of  history. 

World  War  Two  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  had  a  vitally  Important  stake  In  Its  out- 
come both  as  American  patriots  and  as  an 
ethnic  entity,  conscious  of  spiritual,  cultural 
and  historic  ties  with  Its  ancestral  home — 
Poland. 

They  were  concerned  with  saving  Eastern 
Europe  for  Europeans — for  Poles,  Czechs,  Slo- 
vaks. Hungarians.  Rumanians,  the  Baltic 
peoples,  and  with  restoring  to  them  their 
right  to  full  freedom  and  independence. 

They  rightfully  appraised  Poland  as  the 
keystone  to  East  and  Central  European  peace 
and  stability,  and.  consequently,  a  vital  fac- 
tor In  American  security. 

Because  these  historically  proven  concepts 
were  endangered,  and  the  frulte  of  victory 
gained  with  considerable  contributions  of 
these  peoples  were  being  dissipated,  the  Pol- 
ish American  Congress  came  Into  being  on 
June  1.  1944  In  Buffalo. 

Among  Its  foiuiders  were  religious  digni- 
taries of  such  stature  as  the  late  Bishop 
Stanislaus  Bona,  the  late  Bishop  Leon 
Grochowskl,  a  host  of  Monslgnores  and 
priests.  Lay  leadership  of  Polonla  was  rep- 
resented by  Charles  Rozmarek,  Honorata 
WoreWska,  John  Olejnlczak,  Ignatius  Nur- 
klewicz,  Valentine  Poranskl.  Zygmunt  Ste- 
fanowlcz  and  2.000  delegates  representing 
Polonla  from  32  states. 

Although  the  question  of  a  free  and  In- 
dep>endent  Poland  had  been  the  rallying 
cry  for  this  Convocation  In  Buffalo,  the 
foimders  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
fully  reaUzed  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
redefinition  and  renovation  of  the  sociologi- 
cal, cultural,  economic  and  political  struc- 
ture of  ten  million  Americana  of  Polish 
ancestry. 

They  were  giving  the  full  measure  of  de- 
votion and  sacrifices  to  Americas  war  effort. 
Approximately  one  million  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  served  In  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  according  to  statistics  published  In 
1941  in  Washington.  And  they  claimed  their 
right  to  express  their  opinion,  advice  and 
criticism  In  the  crucial  area  of  post-war 
settlements 

Thus,  at  the  very  inception  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  two  objectives  were 
merged: — that  of  true  Americanism  as  It  Is 
demonstrated  In  our  pluralist  society;  and 
that  of  an  ethnic  group  whose  more  Intimate 
knowledge  of  East  European  history  moved 
it  to  the  forefront  in  the  struggle  against 
communist  conspiracy  and  Soviet  Imperial- 
ism. 

War-time  and  post-war  e.xigencles  took  a 
turn  different  from  that  advocated  by  the 
PoUsh  American  Congress,  and  the  problems 
that  were  not  resolved  with  foresight  and 
boldness  in  1945.  are  still  with  us  today. 

The  sudden  and  foreboding  glare  of  the 
Atomic  Age,  and  the  awe-inspiring  attain- 
ments of  the  Space  Age  which  we  had  wit- 
nessed last  Sunday,  did  not  and  will  not 
alleviate  the  fundamental  needs  and  long- 
ings of  people  subjugated  against  their  will, 
to  Soviet  Imperialism  and  communist  tyr- 
anny. The  struggle  for  their  freedom  and 
Independence — In  Justice,  security  and  eco- 
nomic weU-belng  goes  on.  not  on  battlefields, 
but  In  the  area  of  Ideology. 

Thus,  at  this  solemn  occasion,  when  we 
pay  tribute  to  founders  and  first  leaders  and 
actlvUts  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
we  re-dedlcate  to  these  principles  which  we 
hold  to  be  of  primary  Importance: 

We  shall  continue  In  our  efforts  to  help 
the  Polish  people  regain  their  freedom  and 
independence,  in  a  state  secured  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Odra  Nysa  Rivers  In  the 
West  and  the  Riga  Treaty  line  In  the  East; 
We  shall  continue  to  support  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States  to   the 
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Polish  nation,  based  principally  on  the  most 
favored  status  in  trade,  and  meaningful  ex- 
tension of  cultural  exchanges  between  the 
American   and  the  Polish  people; 

We  shall  support  the  psychological  re- 
sistance of  the  Polish  nation  against  com- 
munism and  Soviet  aggrandizement  by  all 
means  available  within  the  context  of  Amer- 
ica's enlightened  self-interest. 

For  ten  million  Americans  of  Polish  ances- 
try, we  pledge  concerted,  carefully  planned 
activities  to  help  them  attain  well  deserved 
positions  of  responsibility  and  Influence  In 
education.  In  cultural  activities.  In  econom- 
ics and  politics: 

We  pledge  to  our  younger  generations  more 
opportunities  for  higher  education; 

We  pledge  continued  researching  of  Polish 
American  history  in  order  to  correct  the 
faults  of  omission  in  the  past  and  to  present 
to  our  young  generations  a  true  picture  of 
the  contribution  of  our  forebears  to  the 
growth,  development  and  defense  of  the 
United  States: 

And  we  pledge  to  Implement  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  proposals,  purposes  and  objectives 
presented  recently  to  the  Polish  American 
Congress  by  a  convocation  of  American  Intel- 
lectuals of  Polish  origin,  held  at  Alliance 
College  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  firmly  be- 
lieving that  the  appraisals  and  projections 
for  Polonia's  future,  submitted  by  men  of 
bold  vision  and  high  academic  stature,  offers 
splendid  opportunities  for  our  ethnic  group 
In  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

I  would  be  lacking  In  candor,  however,  if, 
at  this  moment,  I  did  not  touch  upon  the 
current  political  realities  and  their  abrasive 
effect  on  a  considerable  number  of  Americans 
Of  Polish  origin. 

We  have  men  and  women  eminently  suc- 
cessful In  all  walks  of  American  life;  people 
experienced  in  serving  the  public;  people  oc- 
cupying positions  of  trust  and  responslblUty. 
However,  we  have  not  yet  received  proper 
recognition  in  politics  on  all  levels — munici- 
pal, state,  and  especially  federal. 

This  lack  of  recognition  Is  glaringly  .ap- 
parent nowadays. 

I  do  not  wish  to  put  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs  on  any  one.  Certainly  not  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I  feel,  though,  that  the  time  has  come  to 
remind  the  young  and  often  brash  White 
House  functionaries,  that  ours  Is  a  pluralist 
society,  deriving  its  strength  and  unity  from 
the  rich  and  diversified  mosaic  of  ethnic 
backgrounds  that  contributed  so  much  to 
richness,  stamina  and  beauty  of  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life. 

Neglecting  them  or  slighting  them  through 
political  Inexperience  or  whimsy,  could  In 
time,  result  in  the  corrosion  of  the  political 
cohesiveness  of  our  land. 

In  this  area  of  Polonia's  perspectives,  wo 
feel  hurt,  slighted  and  angered.  These  emo- 
tions could  have  far  reaching  consequences 
In  many  sectors  of  our  national  politics. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state,  that  with 
this  anniversary  banquet  we  close  one  era 
of  Polish  American  history. 

The  torch  of  idealism,  of  the  love  of  free- 
dc»n,  of  national  and  international  justice, 
peace  and  security  has  been  passed  Into  the 
hands  of  another  generation. 

We  revere  the  past,  its  attainments  and  Its 
leaders. 

And  from  this  vantage  point  of  history, 
we  scan  horizons  searching  for  the  promise 
and  fulfillment  of  a  better  future  of  Ameri- 
can Polonla. 

We  know  the  measure  of  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices that  are  required  of  us.  We  are  reedy 
for  them,  Inspired  by  the  past  achievements 
and  goals  of  the  Polish  American  Congress. 

Indeed.  It  has  been  rightly  stated  In  an- 
cient Greece — that  the  Past   is  a  Prologue. 


FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  subject  of  for- 
eign aid  during  my  11  years  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Dui- 
ing  that  time,  foreign  aid  has  come  under 
attack  from  all  sides. 

I  have  on  numerous  occasions  ex- 
pressed my  support  for  the  basic  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid.  However.  I  have  nev- 
er maintained,  nor  do  I  intend  to  now, 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  perfect 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  not 
perfect,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  lot 
of  constructive  criticism.  Unfortunately 
it  has  also  given  fuel  to  those  who  op- 
pose the  entire  concept  of  foreign  aid 
I  was  very  interested  to  read  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  27,  1969. 
to  the  effect  that  foreign  aid  has  stronp 
support  throughout  the  country.  The 
most  surprising  finding  in  the  poll,  re- 
ferred to  In  the  Post  article  and  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
is  that  there  is  support  for  aid  even 
though  a  majority  of  those  interviewed 
had  a  highly  exaggerated  idea  of  its 
cost. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  effect  that  this  poll  mav 
have  upon  it.  I  include  the  article  iii 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

Foreign  Am  Scores  in  New  Poll 
(By  Carroll  Kllpatrtck) 
With  foreign  aid  programs  extremely  un- 
popular   In    Congress,    a    new    opinion    poll 
shows  wide  public  support  for  this  country's 
foreign  assistance  efforts. 

A  study  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Michigan  shows 
not  only  strong  support  for  aid  but  an  over- 
whelming opposition  to  a  go-it-alone  foreign 
policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  finding  is  that 
there  Is  support  for  aid  even  thought  a  ma- 
jority of  those  interviewed  had  a  highly  e.x- 
aggerated  Idea  of  Its  cost. 

About  half  of  those  Interviewed  guessed 
that  foreign  aid  spending  amounted  to  be- 
tween 15  and  40  per  cent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et. Some  thought  it  cost  even  more. 

Only  3  per  cent  said  that  It  was  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  Federal  budget,  which  It  is, 
exclusive  of  Vietnam  military  aid  costs. 

Even  with  this  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
cost  ( and  Interviewees  were  not  told  what  the 
correct  figure  was),  46  per  cent  said  they 
supported  the  aid  programs,  32  per  cent  said 
no  and  22  per  cent  expressed  varying  degrees 
of  support  and  opposition. 

The  strongest  support  was  found  In  the 
Northeast  (49  per  cent)  and  the  weakest  sup- 
port was  found  in  the  West  (40  per  cent). 
College-educated  persons  favored  aid  by  58 
per  cent  to  18  per  cent,  with  24  per  cent 
expressing  reservations. 

Democrats  generally  support  aid  programs 
more  vigorously  than  Republicans.  Among 
those  interviewed  who  considered  themselves 
strong  Democrats,  52  per  cent  said  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  give  aid  to  other 
countries.  Among  those  who  considered 
themselves  strong  Republicans,  42  per  cent 
favored  the  aid  programs. 
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On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  would  be  better  off  to  stay  at  home 
and  not  concern  Itself  with  the  problems  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  76  per  cent  said  no. 
Only  24  per  cent  approved  the  proposition 
that  we  should  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Among  those  with  a  college  education,  the 
opposition  to  an  isolationist  role  was  88  per 
cent.  Of  those  with  a  grade-school  education, 
the  opposition  was  60  per  cent. 

These  figures  would  indicate  stronger  sup- 
port for  President  Nixon's  controversial 
speech  last  month  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
in  which  he  attacked  the  new  isolationists 
than  the  outcry  from  some  members  of  Con- 
gress would  suggest. 

The  flgiires  also  would  Indicate  much 
stronger  support  for  aid  than  the  critics  In 
Congress  would  have  anyone  believe. 


NOISOME  NOISES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIPORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  any  other  Members 
of  Congress  woke  up  today  with  a  head- 
ache, at  least  with  a  headache  not  caused 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  night  before. 

I  may  have  picked  the  most  Inappro- 
priate place  In  the  universe  to  make  my 
complaint,  but  and  briefly,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  we  need  a  program  to 
abate  noise,  to  eliminate  noise  pollution. 
And  for  those  who  are  armoyed  by  the 
noises  that  sometimes  rise  from  this 
floor,  tone,  content,  or  lack  of  content, 
let  me  remind  the  Members,  and  the 
public,  that  there  are  many  more 
noisome  noises  than  the  voice  of  Con- 
gress. At  least  I  hope  so. 

On  my  way  to  work  this  morning  I 
heard  one.  It  practically  lifted  me  out  of 
the  seat  of  my  car  as  one  of  those  jets 
headed  for  National  Airport.  But  I  can- 
not claim  that  my  experience  was 
unique.  I  would  have  faced  the  same 
noise,  only  worse,  if  I  had  been  driving 
down  Highway  17  In  San  Jose  across 
from  the  Municipal  Airport.  Those  jets 
fly  so  low  California  highway  patrolmen 
have  threatened  to  cite  them  for  speed- 
ing and  failure  to  obey  the  muffler  laws. 

We  also  are  graced  by  the  sound  of 
concrete  mixers,  autos,  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, jackhammers,  telephone,  people, 
machines,  televisions,  rock  music,  tran- 
sistor radios,  and  political  candidates  of 
the  opposition  party.  For  a  change  I 
would  like  to  hear  a  bird  sing,  quietly, 
without  interruption  and  to  completion. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  sim- 
ple sounds  will  be  heard  by  any  of  us 
much  longer.  We  are  building  new  jets 
to  make  more  noise,  including  such 
happy  bangs  as  sonic  booms.  As  a  result 
we  will,  I  fear,  soon  have  new  business, 
akin  to  the  hearing  aid  business,  but 
providing  the  opposite  In  services. 

The  public  is  not  altogether  pleased 
by  this  kind  of  noisy  progress.  Again  to 
be  parochial,  some  of  the  residents  of  my 
district  in  California  have  sounded  off — 
excuse  the  phrase,  please — against  a  pro- 
posed new  airport  backing  up  to  their 
homes.  I  sympathize.  I  do  not  even  like 
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National    Airport    from    my    sounding 
board  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  the  Interest  of  noise  abatement  I 
will  end  my  remarks  here  and  merely 
ask  that  an  article  by  Donald  F.  Anthrop, 
"Environmental  Noise  Pollution:  A  New 
Threat  to  Sanity,"  published  in  Science 
and  Public  Affairs  in  May  of  1969  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record.  I  recommend 
it  to  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  for 
a  few  moments  of  quiet  reading,  hope- 
fully followed  by  silent  contemplation 
and  action. 

The  article  follows: 
Environmental    Noise    Pollution:    A    New 
Threat  to  Sanity 
(By  Donald  F.  Anthrop) 

(Note. — Standards  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  (the  largest  employer  In  the  coun- 
try with  a  very  noisy  environment)  have  led 
to  a  recommendation  that  ear  "defenders" 
be  worn  If  the  noise  levels  exceed  85  deci- 
bels. What  is  not  generally  recognized  is 
that  the  level  of  "ordinary"  noise  in  a  ccan- 
munlty  frequently  exceeds  the  85  decibel 
level — which  has  been  found  injurious  In 
Industry.  And  the  end  Is  not  even  in  sight. 
Just  over  aviation's  horizon  is  the  super- 
sonic transport  airplane  and  its  sonic  boom. 
Dr.  Anthrop  is  a  research  chemist  at  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  a  conservationist,  and  Is  doing 
research  in  noise  abatement.) 

The  sources  of  noise  today  seem  almost 
Umitlees.  From  the  kitchen  In  the  modern 
home  comes  a  cacophony  that  would  require 
ear  defenders  in  industry  to  prevent  hearing 
loss.  In  a  series  of  measurements  made  in 
one  kitchen,  a  dishwasher  raised  the  noise 
level  In  the  center  of  the  kitchen  from  56 
to  85  decibels,  while  the  garbage  disposal 
raised  It  to  more  than  90  declt)els.  A  food 
blender  prodiices  about  93  decibels.  Power 
lawn  mowers  and  leaf  rakers,  outside  air 
conditioners,  and  pwwer  tools  such  as  saws 
contribute  to  the  noise  In  the  home.  But 
for  most  Americans,  construction  and  trans- 
portation sources,  particularly  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, sports  cars,  private  airplanes  and 
helicopters  as  well  as  commercial  jets  and 
mlllUry  aircraft,  are  the  most  serious 
offenders. 

construction  noise 

Particularly  In  large  cities,  construction 
noise  is  a  very  substantial  and  seemingly 
continuous  nuisance.  This  noise  can  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  with  existing  technology 
and  without  greet  cost.  In  December  1967, 
Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  In  New  Yurk 
demonstrated  a  muffled  air  compressor  de- 
veloped in  Great  Britain  and  used  there  for 
the  past  five  years  which  reduced  the  noise 
level  from  86  to  79  decibels  at  a  distance  of 
25  feet.  The  compressor  is  enclosed  in  a 
plastic  housing  lined  with  foam  plastic.  This 
organization  also  demonstrated  a  muffled 
jack  hammer  which  produced  slgnlficajitly 
fewer  decibels.  Teets  at  the  British  Building 
Research  Station  have  shown  that  jack  ham- 
mer noise  can  be  muffled  considerably  with- 
out any  great  impairment  ol  jjerformance. 
Many  European  cities  are  already  using  muf- 
fled jack  hammers  and  air  compressors 
equipped  with  sound  attenuating  devices. 
Some  of  the  techniques  that  can  be  em- 
ployed were  Illustrated  by  the  Dlesei  Con- 
struction Company  in  the  construction  of 
a  52-story  office  building  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan. Foundation  blasting  vras  muffled  with 
special  steel  wire  meeh  blankets,  demolition 
was  done  during  late  hours  and  weekends 
when  few  f)eople  were  In  the  area,  and  steel 
beams  w<^re  welded  rather  than  riveted 
together. 

motor  vehicle  noise 

Transportation  constitutes  the  principal 
source  of  noise  In  most  American  cities. 
There   are   now   81    million   privately-owned 
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passenger  cars  In  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  25.5  million  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Each  yea.r  seven  million  of  these 
wear  out  or  are  Junked,  but  In  the  past  few 
years  an  average  of  10  million  new  ones  have 
been  produced  or  imported  each  yetur.  Thus, 
the  number  of  automobiles  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  four  per  cent  a  year.  As  if 
81  million  automobiles  didn't  create  enough 
congestion  and  noise,  there  are  also  2.4  mil- 
lion motorcycles  and  16.6  million  trucks. 

Motor  vehicle  noise  has  been  primarily  an 
urban  problem.  In  a  recent  study  of  noise  in 
Boston  schools,  a  mean  reading  of  78  deci- 
bels was  recorded  in  a  school  playground  in 
downtown  Boston.  In  Wellesley,  a  suburb  of 
Boston,  the  noise  level  In  the  school  play- 
ground was  only  58.  Thus,  children  in  the 
city  school  were  exposed  to  a  noise  Intensity 
100  times  greater  than  the  suburban  Welles- 
ley  children.  But  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles,  the  production  of 
larger  and  noisier  trucks,  the  construction  of 
the  Interstate  highway  system,  and  the 
exodus  of  people  irom  city  to  suburb  has 
Increasingly  brought  noise  pollution  to  sub- 
urban  areas  and  the  countryside. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  noise  sur- 
veys ever  made  was  the  London  survey  in 
1961.  Noise  measurements  were  made  at  540 
locations  in  central  London,  and  1.400  resi- 
dents at  those  locations  were  interviewed.  At 
84  per  cent  of  the  points  traffic  noise  pre- 
dominated. About  one-third  of  the  people 
Epeclflcally  mentioned  motor  vehicle  noise  as 
a  major  irritant.  Furthermore,  traffic  noise 
.appeared  to  be  as  important  an  annoyance 
as  all  other  noises  together. 

A  number  of  surveys  have  established  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  noise  problem  near 
high-speed  highways  arises  principally  from 
trucks,  motorcycles,  and  sport  cars.  In  1964 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  conducted  a 
series  of  tests  along  California  highways  in 
which  noise  levels  of  25,351  passenger  cars. 
4,656  gasoline  trucks,  and  5.838  dlesei  trucks 
vvere  measured.  Noise  levels  of  the  passenger 
cars,  measured  50  feet  from  the  road,  varied 
between  65  and  86  decibels  with  the  average 
falling  at  about  76.  On  the  other  hand,  noise 
levels  for  dlesei  trucks  ranged  from  68  to  99 
decibels  with  the  average  at  about  87. 
anti-noise  laws 

The  results  of  these  various  surveys  demon- 
strate quite  clearly  that  in  order  to  achieve 
quieter  living  conditions,  cities  must  reduce 
motor  vehicle  noise.  Yet  governments  at  all 
levels  have  thus  far  failed  to  achieve  any 
meaningful  reductions.  In  1965  the  State  of 
New  York  enacted  a  law  limiting  the  noise 
a  motor  vehicle  can  produce  at  a  distance 
of  50  feet  to  88  decibels  while  traveling  35 
miles  per  hour.  In  1967  California  enacted 
legislation  which  sets  a  limit  of  92  decibels 
for  motorcycles  and  trucks  of  three  tons  gross 
or  more,  traveling  at  speeds  above  35  miles 
per  hour.  All  other  motor  vehicles  are  limited 
to  86  decibels.  That  these  limits  are  much  too 
high  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  1961 
California  hired  an  acoustical  consulting  firm 
to  make  a  survey  of  motor  vehicle  noise  and  to 
recommend  limits  consistent  with  existing 
technology  and  currently  available  noise 
measuring  techniques.  The  firm  recom- 
mended maximum  limits  of  87  decibels  for 
trucks  and  motorcycles  and  77  for  other 
motor  vehicles. 

Even  these  lower  limits  were  deemed  to 
be  easily  attainable  with  existing  technology. 
Furthermore,  no  valid  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  justify  higher  noise  limits  for 
motorcycles  than  for  passenger  cars.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  50-horsepower  motorcycle 
should  be  allowed  to  make  as  much  noise 
as  four  300-horsepower  Cadillacs.  Yet  the 
new  California  noise  law  F>ermlts  precisely 
this  situation.  Worse  yet,  the  law  is  not  being 
enforced,  particularly  with  resp>ect  to  motor- 
cycles, which  have  become  a  real  threat  to 
sanity  in  city  and  back-country  alike. 
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A  subatantlal  fraction  of  the  motorcycles 
being  operated  in  California  today  have 
altered  mufflers  or  no  mufflers  at  all,  and 
many  bear  no  registration  plates.  All  such 
motorcycles  are  being  operated  In  violation 
of  the  state  motor  vehicle  code  Irrespective 
of  any  noise  laws.  The  unwillingness  of  some 
local  governments  to  use  the  tools  already 
at  their  disposal  to  achieve  quieter  commu- 
nities Is  a  hindrance  to  the  enactment  of 
more  effective  noise  control  legislation. 

The  future  of  our  cities  depends  In  no  small 
measure  on  how  successful  we  are  In  reducing 
traffic  noise  and  congestion.  Three  approaches 
are  open  to  us:  (D  reduce  the  noise  of  the 
source:  (2)  eliminate  the  source  through  the 
use  of  quiet,  underground  mass  transit  sys- 
tems: (3)  reduce  the  noise  near  freeways 
by  depressing  the  roadway  or  constructing  a 
sound  barrier  along  the  right-of-way. 

While  highway  design  features  can  greatly 
reduce  the  noise  nuisance  in  communities 
near  freeways,  motor  vehicle  noise  in  our  ex- 
isting cities  can  only  be  reduced  by  quieting 
or  eliminating  the  source.  Tlie  origins  of 
noise  in  motor  vehicles  are  primarily  direct 
radiation  from  the  exhaust,  inlet,  engine, 
transmission  and  tires,  and  complex  vibra- 
tions of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  vehicle.  The 
exHaust  Is  the  predominant  source  of  noise  in 
an  urisllenced  internal  combustion  engine.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  complete  silenc- 
ing of  the  exhaust  of  a  10-ton  dlesel  truck 
by  means  of  a  series  of  large  mufflers  reduces 
the  noise  10  to  15  decibels  in  the  low  fre- 
quency range.  Silencing  of  the  engine  Inlet 
produces  a  smaller  noise  reduction  but  over  a 
wider  frequency  range. 

Control  of  noise  produced  by  the  engine 
structure  is  somewliac  more  difficult.  One  ap- 
proach has  been  to  build  an  acoustlcally- 
Uned  enclosure  around  the  engine.  In  any 
case,  the  noise  level  of  nearly  all  motor  ve- 
hlces  could  be  reduced  by  10  to  15  decibels 
in  tiie  near  future  at  small  cost. 

Finally,  substitution  of  electrically  or 
steam-powered  vehicles  for  the  Internal  com- 
busUon  engine  would  not  only  result  in  a 
major  reduction  of  urban  air  pollution,  but 
would  enormously  reduce  traffic  noise.  The 
brightes-  hope  for  the  futiu-e  clearly  lies  in 
such  vehicles  cojipled  with  underground  sys- 
tems for  the  movement  of  goods. 
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AIRCRAIT   NOISE 

Since  there  are  now  nearly  1.200  jet  air- 
liners, about  an  equal  number  of  piston  air- 
craft, and^ijore  than  100,000  private  airplanes 
in  service  Ifl^the  United  States,  the  aircraft 
noise  problem  has  become  very  widespread. 
Today  millions  of  Americans  are  affected  by 
this  aural  assault:  Congressmen  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  and  Herbert  Tenzer  whose  Long 
Island  communities  He  under  the  flight  paths 
for  La  Guardia  and  Kennedy  have  warned 
that  the  mood  of  their  constituents  has  be- 
come one  of  desperation,  not  just  unhappi- 
ness. 

The  courts  have  held  that  insofar  as  the 
operation  of  aircraft  is  concerned,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  preempted  the  field  A 
1963  ordinance  of  Hempstead  Long  Island 
which  regulated  the  altitude  and  flight  path 
of  aircraft  while  over  the  city  was  ruled  in- 
valid in  a  1967  court  suit.  Ordinances  such  as 
the  recent  one  passed  by  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara  banning  supersonic  flights  over  the 
city  also  would  probably  be  declared  invalid 
in  a  court  test. 

Noise  levels  in  some  communities  near  our 
major  airports  have  become  so  Intolerable 
that  many  residents  cannot  continue  to  live 
in  those  communities.  Lawsuits  totalling  $200 
million  are  pending  in  the  courts.  A  few  peo- 
ple have  been  awarded  damages  where  It  was 
shown  that  property  values  had  declined  or 
where  some  directly  measurable  economic 
penalty  had  been  incurred.  But  generally,  the 
private  citizen  has  been  able  to  get  little 
compensation  for  the  abuse  he  has  suffered. 
Recently  the  airport  operators,  who  consider 
the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise  to  be  primarily 


the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturers, 
charged  the  airlines  and  manufacturers  with 
smokescreen  tactics  on  the  noise  abatement 
problem  and  withdrew  from  the  industry- 
wide NaUonal  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Council. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  directly  under  the 
flight  path  of  a  large  Jet  on  take-off  in 
order  to  receive  an  ear-splitting  roar.  When  a 
707-320B  Jet  Is  four  miles  from  the  point 
of  brake  release  at  the  end  of  the  runway 
it  has  attained  an  altitude  of  about  800  feet 
and  the  noise  level  on  the  ground  one-half 
mile  on  either  side  of  the  flight  path  is  ap- 
proximately 85  decibels. 

rEDEBAL    EFFORTS 

Federal  officials  should  not  be  surprised 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  present  problem.  In 
1952  President  Truman  received  a  report, 
"The  Airport  and  Its  Neighbors,"  from  his 
Airport  Commission.  The  Commission  said 
greater  consideration  should  have  been  given 
residents  living  in  an  area  when  airports 
were  first  built  and  that  civil  and  military 
officials  should  make  much  greater  efforts 
to  reduce  take-off  noise  over  residential 
areas. 

But  federal  officials  are  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  do  something  about  the  problem. 
In  August  1968.  President  Johnson  signed 
Into  law  a  measure  requiring  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  undertake  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise.  The 
PAA  was  not  particularly  eager  to  have  this 
responsibility,  for  the  law  appears  to  make 
the  FAA  liable  for  damage  suits  arising  from 
aircraft  noise. 

The  FAA  has  initiated  noise  control  pro- 
cedures at  some  airports,  but  until  quieter 
engines  are  built,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
it  can  do  with  regard  to  Jet  transport  noise. 
The  noise  control  procedures  that  have  been 
implemented   are  directed   almost  solely  at 
reducing    the    noise    level    in    communities 
lying   directly   under   the   flight  path   while 
the  plane  is  at  low  altitude.  While  reductions 
have  been  achieved  in  such  communities,  the 
result  has  often  been   to  spread  the  noise 
arotuad  to  other  communities.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  occurred  at  the  Washington, 
D.C.    National    Airport    where   the    FAA   re- 
quires departing  aircraft  to  climb  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  1,500  feet  and  then  cut  back 
the   power   and   follow   the   Potomac   River 
northward.  Flights  over  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol,    the    Washington    Monument,    and 
the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  are  prohibited. 
But  since   Washington   National   Airport   Is 
Just  across  the  Potomac  River  from  the  Lin- 
coln  Memorial,  central  Washington  is  still 
bombarded    by   the   constant    roar    of   Jets, 
and  communities  such   as   Georgetown   are 
now   directly    under   the   fUght   path.   Why 
should  residents  of  Georgetown  be  subjected 
to  the  noise  while  congressmen  on  Capitol 
Hill  are  protected  from  the  din?  If  the  con- 
gressional office  buildings  rather  than  resi- 
dential communities  were  under  the   flight 
path.  Congress  would  long  ago  have  taken 
steps  to  end  the  nuisance. 

The  solution  to  the  aircraft  noise  problem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to  close  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  Few  people  pres- 
ently use  Dulles  because  It  is  so  far  from  the 
city,  but  it  would  be  much  more  attractive 
if  a  rapid  transit  system  connected  the  air- 
port with  downtown  Washington.  Ftirther- 
more,  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  traffic 
at  Washington  National  Airport  consists  of 
Washington-New  York  and  Washington- 
Boston  commuter  service.  If  high-speed  rail 
service  were  available  between  these  points 
this  traffic  could  be  almost  eliminated. 


new  quiet  engine  will  reduce  Uke-off  noise 
by  16  decibels.  In  static  test  with  a  Pratt  and 
Whitney  J-57  engine,  Boeing  claims  to  have 
obtained    a    noise    reduction    of    nearly   4o 
decibels  by  use  of  acoustical  linings  In  the 
engine.  There    are  reports  that  the  proposed 
European  airbus  will  use  advanced  engines 
which  will  produce  a  75  decibel  noise  level 
on  take-off.  For  comparison,  the  Boeing  707- 
320B  In  normal  operation  (that  Is.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  FAA  noise  control  procedures)  pro- 
duces about  107  decibels  on  take-off.  Clearly, 
then,  the  manufacturers  can  build  quieter 
aircraft  if  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  When  can 
we  expect  some  relief?  Manufacturers  say  the 
giant   Boeing  747.   scheduled   for   late    1969. 
is  already  in  production  and  cannot  be  fitted 
with  new  engines  even  If  they  were  avail- 
able. The  747  is  expected  to  produce  a  100 
decibel  noise  level  on  take-off.  The  airlines 
argue    that    to    retro-fit    existing    turbojets 
with    the   new   quiet   engine   would   cost  $6 
million  per  plane  and  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford It.  Thus,  if  the  present  trend  continues 
we  cannot  expect  any  relief  before  the  late 
1970s.  But  by  that  time  any  noise  reduction 
wiil  be  partly  offset  by  the  doubling  of  air 
traffic  expected  between  now  and  1975.  The 
fact  is  that  the  present  exasperating  noise 
problem  exists  because  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturers and  the  airlines  have  operated  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  short-range  economic 
Interests  and  have  failed  to  devote  the  efforts 
and  resources  needed  to  solve  It. 

If  the  already  grave  situation  is  not  to 
become  worse,  some  bold  st«p8  will  have  to 
be  taken: 

1.  The  federal  government  should  provide 
a  greatly  increased  funding  level  for  quiet 
engine  research  so  that  take-off  noise  will  be 
reduced  by  40,  not  20  decibels. 

2.  Whenever  a  substantially  quieter  engine 
is  developed,  the  FAA  should  require  existing 
aircraft  to  be  retro-fitted  with  the  new  en- 
gine. If  the  airlines  cannot  afford  the  cost 
without  Increasing  fares,  then  fares  should 
be  increased.  The  small  percentage  of  the 
population  that  uses  the  airlines  should  be 
required  to  assume  part  of  the  burden  for 
providing  a  livable  environment  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  suffer  from  the  noise  but 
derive  no  economic  benefit  from  It. 

3.  Particularly  in  densely  populated  areas 
such  as  the  Northeast  Corridor,  the  Chicago- 
Pittsburgh  region,  and  the  San  Diego-San 
Francisco  corridor,  high-speed  rail  transpor- 
tation could  substantially  reduce  air  traffic. 

4.  Future  airports  should  be  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  used  at  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  and  the  new  one  now 
being  planned  for  Dallas  where  18,000  acres 
are  being  purchased  to  prevent  encroach- 
ment of  residential  dwellings. 

5.  New  airports  should  be  located  20  or  30 
miles  from  the  metropolitan  area,  as  Dulles 
International  Airport  is,  and  serviced  by 
high-speed  surface  transportation. 

FAA     AXJTHOBITY 


GETTING    AT    THE    SOURCE 

While  filght  procedures  can  bring  relief  to 
some  communities,  the  only  solution  to  the 
aircraft  noise  problem  lies  in  quieting  or 
eliminating  the  source.  NASA  is  financing 
research  and  development  to  develop  a  new 
"quiet  engine."  Preliminary  tests  indicate  the 


When  Congress  passed  the  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Act,  the  FAA  was  clearly  given 
authority  to  regulate  noise  from  private 
planes.  Yet  the  FAA  has  so  far  done  nothing 
about  this  growing  menace  and  has  indicated 
little  Interest  In  doing  anything.  The  light 
planes  of  today  are  more  powerful  and  far 
noisier  than  they  were  a  decade  ago.  Worse, 
there  are  a  lot  more  of  them.  One  can  rea- 
sonably ask  why  a  single  businessman  in  an 
executive  plane  should  be  allowed  to  create  a 
noise  nuisance  that  Irritates  llteraUy  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  communities  along  his 
flight  path?  Furthermore,  noise  from  private 
plai;es  is  becoming  a  frequent  Intruder  into 
the  solitude  of  national  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas. 

The  present  noise  levels  produced  by  light 
aircraft  are  quite  unnecessary.  The  FAA 
should  prohibit  private  planes  from  flying 
below  8.000  feet  over  populated  areas  and 
should   require   that   all  private   planes   be 
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equipped  with  mufflers  and  acoustical  mate- 
rials to  reduce  engine  noise. 

While  a  feeble  first  step  has  been  taken  to 
reduce  the  noise  produced  by  civilian  air- 
craft, the  deafening  roar  of  military  planes 
continues  unabated,  for  the  FAA  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  military  planes  or 
flight  operations.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  made  no  effort  to  develop  quieter  Jet  air- 
craft, claiming  that  It  cannot  afford  the 
weight  penalty  that  quieter  engines  would 
impose.  Instead  of  making  a  serious  effort  to 
reduce  noise  levels  in  communities  near  mili- 
tary installations.  Defense  has  embarked 
upon  a  public  relations  campaign  to  con- 
vince the  American  public  that  they  should 
not  only  tolerate  but  welcome  this  assault  on 
their  eardrums  because  the  military  estab- 
lishment is  defending  them.  This  country's 
niillteu7  brass  seems  quite  willing  to  destroy 
our  environment  in  the  name  of  defending 
It. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  Alameda  Naval  Air 
Station  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
Oakland.  California  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
metropolitan  area.  Over  1.75  million  people 
live  within  12  miles  of  the  runway.  Berkeley 
and  Oakland  residents  frequently  find  them- 
selves rudely  awakened  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  Jets  streaking  over  the  East  Bay  hills 
with  afterburners  blazing.  If  an  aroused 
public  demands  the  closure  of  some  of  these 
poorly  situated  Installations,  perhaps  the  De- 
fense Department  virlll  be  motivated  to 
develop  quieter  aircraft. 

SONIC    BOOM    AND    THE    SST 

The  worst  is  yet  to  come  when — and  If — 
Boeing's  supersonic  transport  (SST),  built 
with  federal  financing,  goes  into  service  in 
the  1970's.  Whenever  a  plane  flies  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound  (about  344  meters  per 
second)  it  generates  shock  waves  which  trail 
out  behind  the  plane  on  both  sides  of  its 
path.  When  these  shock  waves  Intercept  the 
earth,  they  produce  the  thunderclap  we  call 
"sonic  boom."  Typically  the  boom  is  felt 
along  a  belt  that  extends  40  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  plane's  flight  path.  The  severity  of  the 
boom  depends  on  the  plane's  size  and  alti- 
tude, but  there  Is  no  known  way  to  eliminate 
the  boom  itself.  There  exists  a  common  mis- 
conception that  this  sonic  boom  Is  produced 
only  once  when  the  plane  first  exceeds  the 
speed  of  sound.  In  fact,  it  is  produced  con- 
tinuously along  the  plane's  path  while  It  is 
in  supersonic  flight. 

The  whole  SST  program  places  In  serious 
question  the  commitment  of  the  FAA,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Congress 
to  noise  reduction.  Thus  far.  Congress  has 
appropriated  $653  milUon  for  SST.  Worse  yet, 
on  July  11,  1968  the  Senate  defeated  an 
amendment  to  the  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Act  which  would  have  prohibited  the  SST 
from  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  across  conti- 
nental America.  The  proponents  of  SST  in 
Congress  argued  that  prohibition  of  overland 
flights  was  unnecessary  because  the  FAA 
probably  would  not  permit  such  flights  any- 
way. But  the  very  fact  that  Congress  was 
unwilling  to  legislate  against  sonic  boom 
indicates  overland  flights  by  the  SST  are  an- 
ticipated. And  since  the  FAA  is  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  direction  and  funding  of 
the  entire  SST  development  program,  asking 
It  to  regulate  sonic  boom  Is  like  putting  the 
fox  in  the  chicken  coop.  The  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  the  sonic 
boom  issue  Is  illustrated  in  a  statement  made 
by  Major  General  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  the  chief 
of  the  SST  program :  "We  believe  that  people 
In  time  will  come  to  accept  the  sonic  boom 
as  they  have  the  rather  unpleasant  side 
effects  which  have  accompanied  other  ad- 
vances In  transportation." 

This  is  a  myth  which  so  far  has  survived 
scientific  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Aircraft 
noise  studies  have  shown  that  people  become 
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more  Intolerant  of  jet  aircraft  as  the  number 
of  fly-overs  or  the  duration  of  each  fly-over 
is  Increased. 

In  order  to  assess  public  acceptance  of 
sonic  boom,  the  PAA  conducted  tests  In  Okla- 
homa City  in  1964.  During  a  six  month  pe- 
riod, 1.253  supersonic  flights  were  made  over 
the  city.  Oklahoma  City  was  one  of  the  most 
favorable  locations  the  FAA  could  have 
chosen  to  get  public  acceptance  of  sonic  boom 
since  nearly  one-third  of  the  city's  residents 
depend  on  the  aviation  Industry  for  their 
living.  Furthermore,  no  sonic  booms  were 
made  at  night— the  really  critical  test.  Yet 
27  per  cent  of  the  people  said  they  could 
never  learn  to  live  with  the  sonic  boom  and 
over  4,900  residents  filed  damage  claims 
against  the  FAA.  Most  people  found  the 
booms  more  irritating  at  the  end  of  the  tests 
than  at  the  beginning. 

Operation  of  the  SST  over  continental 
United  States  would  not  only  shatter  the 
solitude  of  nearly  every  park  and  wilderness 
area  In  the  country,  but  could  do  exten- 
sive damage  to  some  of  these  places  as  well. 
Between  August  11  and  December  22,  1966 
some  83  sonic  booms,  several  of  which 
caused  extensive  damage,  were  recorded  in 
Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Monument,  Ari- 
zona. One  of  these  booms  loosened  an  esti- 
mated 80  tons  of  rock  which  fell  on  ancient 
Indian  cliff  dwellings  and  caused  irrepar- 
able damage.  Damage  has  also  been  repwrted 
In  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah. 

Canada  has  already  banned  the  operation 
of  supersonic  aircraft  over  its  provinces. 
Both  Switzerland  and  West  Germany  have 
indicated  they  will  prohibit  supersonic 
flights  within  their  borders  if  their  citizens 
complain. 

BOONDOGGLE    PROGRAM 

The  whole  SST  program  is  an  economic 
boondoggle,  the  prime  beneficiary  of  which 
Is  the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry.  The 
FAA  has  committed  $1.3  billion  or  about  83 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  development  cost 
and  Congress  has  already  appropriated  half 
this  amount.  But  low  cost  estimates  and  de- 
lays in  the  program  now  indicate  the  cost  to 
the  federal  govermnent  will  be  at  least  $3  5 
bUUon  before  the  first  plane  is  sold.  The  FAA 
talks  glowingly  of  estimated  sales  between 
$20  and  $48  billion,  but  not  long  ago  the 
Institute  of  Defense  Analysis  Issued  a  report 
which  indicated  that  If  supersonic  travel 
were  restricted  to  overwater  flights,  there 
would  be  a  market  for  only  279  planes  and 
the  whole  project  would  become  an  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Even  if  the  SST  Is  initially  operated  at 
supersonic  speeds  only  on  overwater  flights, 
mounting  economic  pressures  to  expand  the 
market  for  the  plane  will  almost  certainly 
result  in  overland  routes  across  the  United 
States.  Former  Transportation  Secretary 
Alan  Boyd  has  said:  "I  think  It  will  be  en- 
tirely possible  to  operate  a  route  over  the 
Plains  area  and  possibly  across  the  Canadian 
border  without  discomfort  or  inconven- 
ience to  people  on  the  ground." 

The  operation  of  such  a  route  would  re- 
duce the  flying  time  between  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  only  about  30  minutes.  If 
supersonic  flight  on  overland  routes  is  not 
restricted.  150  SST's  may  be  In  domestic  op- 
eration by  1990.  Must  50  million  people  be 
subjected  to  perhaps  30  booms  a  day  bo  that 
a  few  can  reduce  their  travel  time  by  30 
minutes? 

While  the  abatement  of  much  of  the  noise 
that  presently  plagues  our  society  Is  In  part 
a  technical  problem,  both  the  Impetus  and 
the  money  for  soUing  It  must  come  from 
the  political  arena,  and  the  sonic  boom 
problem  Is  entirely  political.  A  quieter  so- 
ciety will  only  be  achieved  when  a  con- 
cerned public  demands  a  new  system  of 
priorities  from  the  politicians. 
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NEEDLING  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  of 
our  times  can  frequently  be  compared  to 
the  maxim  about  the  weather:  Everyone 
always  talks  about  It,  but  no  one  ever 
does  anything  about  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
certain  persons  who  believe  the  armchair 
approach  to  domestic  issues.  One  fine 
example  is  Mr.  Richard  Cerbone  of  Port 
Jefferson,  N.Y.,  whom  I  have  known  for 
a  number  of  years  and  who  has  never 
ceased  to  amaze  me  with  his  capacity  to 
put  ideas  into  action  in  the  most  facile 
way. 

Moreover,  I  am  certain  that  I  am  not 
the  only  one  who  will  vouch  for  his 
talents.  Both  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union  and  a  group  of 
Long  Island  underprivileged  high  school 
students  would  certainly  add  their  choiiis 
of  praise  for  Mr.  Cerbone.  For  without 
his  help  they  might  never  have  developed 
the  mutually  beneficial  program  that 
they  now  have,  one  which  virtually 
needles  unemployment. 

Recently  the  Long  Island  Press  ran  a 
story  telling  how  Mr.  Cerbone  brought 
these  two  groups  together.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
include  this  worthwhile  and  interesting 
article  in  the  Rccord: 

ILGWU  An)E  Solves  Labor  Logistics  Poser 
(By  Austin  H.  Perlowi 
Putting  two  and  two  together  isn't  nearly 
as  simple  as  it  sounds.  But  Richard  Cerbone 
of  Port  Jefferson  did  when  he  was  confronted 
with  poverty  and  a  critical  shortage  of  skills 
in  the  needle  trades 

Cerbone,  the  business  manager  of  Locals 
57-77,  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO,  in  Jamaica,  went  to  the 
underprivileged  high  school  students  of  Long 
Island  to  find  the  operators  needed  for  the 
sewing  machines  of  the  needle  trades. 

It  wasn't  easy,  because  with  the  exception 
of  Queens  Dist.  Atty.  Thomas  J.  Mackell  and 
Nassau  County  Executive  Eugene  H.  Nlck- 
erson,  the  community  wouldn't  listen  to  Cer- 
bone. With  their  help,  he  has  started  a  train- 
ing program  for  high  school  girls  leading  to 
well-paid  Jobs  in  the  needle  trades. 

The  Queens  program  has  already  produced 
its  first  graduates  and  the  projected  Nassau 
program  is  about  to  get  under  way. 

"The  idea  behind  it."  Cerbone  said,  "is  to 
allow  the  girls  to  complete  their  high  school 
educations.  But  they  get  time  off  every  day 
from  their  classes  to  learn  the  trade  in  the 
shop." 

The  program  covers  the  senior  year  in 
high  school,  plus  three  additional  months 
of  training  In  the  shop  following  gradua- 
tion. Through  the  intercession  of  Mackell, 
Jamaica  Vocational  High  School  has  Joined 
the  program  with  the  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  Samuel  Stein,  placement  counsellor. 
Two  graduates  are  already  at  work  at 
Howard  Uniforms,  Woodslde,  where  they  are 
sewing  nurses'  uniforms.  Following  the  cur- 
rent "slow"  season,  there'll  be  six  graduates 
working  there. 

In  Nassau,  where  employers  are  desperate 
for  help,  the  program  api>©ars  to  be  headed 
for  even  bigger  things.  Glen  Cove  Manufac- 
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turing  had  UuUcAted  It  waa  wUllng  to  set 
up  a  school  In  Ita  plant.  Cerbone  and  Nasaau 
Labor  Coaunlaaloner  Robert  W.  MacOregor 
have  b«en  conferring  with  Out  Islander 
Sportswear  in  East  Bockaway,  Orove  Dress  In 
Preeport.  Ben  Mark  Dreoa.  Westbury,  D.V.a 
Dress,  Elmont,  and  Preferred  Foundations, 
Freeport,  on  taking  apprentices  Into  their 
shops. 

"It  all  started,"  Cerbone  said,  "when  the 
ILOWU  mapped  out  a  program  to  alleviate 
the  hardship  of  the  poor. 

"There  are  many  girls  who  leave  high 
school  unable  to  go  to  college  or  even  to  find 
a  Job.  At  the  same  time,  our  needle  trade 
shops  in  Queens  and  Nassau  are  desperate  for 
help.  All  we  did  was  put  two  and  two 
together." 

The  first  "graduates"  are  Margot  Johnson 
and  Laveme  Lantt,  both  of  South  Ozone 
Park,  Theresa  Stanzlola  of  New  Hyde  Park 
and  Leezella  Lawrence  of  Brooklyn. 

Graduates  can  earn  from  $75  to  $150  a 
week  operating  sewing  machines  on  a  35- 
hour-a-week  schedule  under  a  union  con- 
tract. There's  only  a  nominal  charge  being 
made  for  an  ILOWU  card. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  also  Uke  to  point  out  that  the 
orientation  of  Mr.  Comlls  and  his  staff 
toward  public  affairs  and  the  reflection 
of  this  Idea  in  programing  has  caused 
their  ratings  to  climb.  This  is  difficult  in 
the  highly  competitive  Boise  Valley  radio 
market. 

I  hope  that  all  of  our  media  will  be- 
come conscious  of  the  strong  necessity 
for  spirited  public  discussion  and  look  to 
the  example  of  KFXD  in  Nampa,  Idaho. 
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ISRAEL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


THE  ABM  ISSUE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OP    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ABM  issue  becomes  more  clearly  focused 
it  is  healthy  to  see  the  ground  swell  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 
Radio  station  KFXD  is  an  outstanding 
broadcasting  organization  located  in  my 
district,  the  First  of  Idaho.  General  Man- 
ager Wayne  Comils  recently  aired  a 
series  of  four  editorials  on  the  subject  of 
ABM.  These  were  clear,  concise,  and  re- 
markable in  impact.  Here,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  third  of  these  statements 
which  was  aired  on  Friday,  July  11,  1969 
from  the  station  in  Nampa,  Idaho: 

We  believe  that  a  strong  America  Is  a  safe 
America.  One  of  the  three  major  objections 
offered  to  the  ABM  System  Is  the  cost.  Cur- 
rent estimates  are  from  six  to  ten  billion 
dollars  over  a  period  of  six  years  or  approxi- 
mately $5.00  per  person  per  year.  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  defensive  Antl  Missile  Sys- 
tem costs  too  much  and  that  those  billions  of 
dollars  should  be  spent  on  urban  problems. 
In  our  opinion,  common  sense  tells  us,  that 
If  we  build  the  ABM  System  and  never  use 
It,  we  have  gambled  and  lost  six  to  ten  bil- 
lion dollars.  Conversely  If  we  do  not  build 
ABM  and  are  attacked  we  have  gambled  and 
lost  200.000,000  Americans  lives  and  won't 
have  to  worry  about  urban  problems.  The 
question  must  be  asked— Is  your  life  worth 
$5.00  per  year? 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  decide  the  fate  of  the 
ABM  sometime  In  the  next  three  weeks.  The 
House  has  already  voted  Its  approval.  One 
Idaho  Senator  has  publicly  stated  he  will 
vote  against  ABM.  The  second  Is  thus  far 
uncommitted.  The  KPXD  All  Americans  urge 
you  to  write,  wire  or  phone  your  two  Idaho 
Senators  today  and  urge  them  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  President's  ABM  Defensive  Sys- 
tem. 

Someone  must  work  to  enlighten  our 
people  with  regard  to  the  critical  issues 
of  the  day.  This  should  be  the  function 
of  media  In  order  to  prevent  hasty  and 
unwise  decisions.  This  Is  the  excellent 
role  which  has  been  played  by  station 
KFXD  in  regard  to  ABM. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  a  fine  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Ben  Wattenburg,  on  the  increasingly  im- 
portant role  Israel  has  aissimied  in  the 
Middle  East  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star. 

I  believe  our  colleagues  may  find  tWs 
article  to  be  of  interest  and  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  It  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 

July   6,    19691 

Mm-EAST's    Ace-Olo    Cliches    Resented    by 

Modern    Israeli 

(By  Ben  J.  Wattenberg) 

Tel   Avtv. — My   grandfather  was   S.   Ben- 

Zlon.   a  Hebrew  poet   and   teacher  who.   In 

1910,  moved  his  family  to  a  plot  of  vacant 

sand  dunes   In  the  Palestinian  desert  Just 

north  of  the  city  of  JafTa.  Today  on  that  same 

site  rises   the  34-story   Shalom   Tower— the 

tallest  building  between  Milan  and  Toyko — 

and  around  It  sprawls  Greater  Tel  Aviv,  now 

a  city  of  700,000. 

If  one  says — as  some  do — that  modem  Is- 
rael can  be  dated  from  the  fotindlng  of  its 
major  metropolis,  then  Israel  will  be  60  years 
old  next  year. 

But  David  Ben-Gurlon,  a  little  man  with 
a  voice  like  thunder,  still  spry,  visionary  and 
opinionated  in  his  83rd  year,  will  have  none 
of  that.  For  Ben-Gurlon,  a  nation  starts  with 
land  and  farmers,  not  cities  and  writers. 

His  blue  eyes  flashing,  his  brow  curled  In 
reminiscence,  Ben-Gurlon  Insists  that  mod- 
em Israel  dates  back  to  1870 — a  hundred 
years  ago.  That  was  when  Mlkveh  Israel,  the 
first  agricultural  school  In  Palestine,  was  es- 
tablished. Ben-Gurlon  came  to  Palestine 
from  Russia  in  1906  and  he  says  that  what 
his  generation  did  as  farmers  on  the  desert 
land  and  on  the  swamp  land  was  not  a  begin- 
ning but  a  continuation  of  what  began  at  the 
Mlkveh  Israel  agricultural  school. 

But  to  many  others,  modern  Israel  Is  re- 
garded neither  as  100  years  old  nor  60  years 
old.  The  standard  cliche  now  afloat  around 
the  world  goes  something  like  this:  "Israel 
Is  a  tiny,  20-year  old  state  established  by 
the  United  Nations  and  the  conscience  of 
the  world  because  of  what  Hitler  did  to  the 
Jews  in  Europe."  To  which  the  Arabs  add 
that  the  Jews  in  Israel  are  an  artificial. 
Westernized,  neocolonial  foreign  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  100  million  Arabs.  The 
Arab  poelUon  has  its  allies.  At  a  cocktail 
party  recenUy  one  middle-level  American 
diplomat  who  had  spent  most  of  his  career 
in  the  Arab  states  described  Israel  as  a 
"monster  state." 

Artlflclal.  Tiny.  New.  Surroimded.  These 
are  the  words  that  send  Israelis  up  the  walls 
and  they  are  the  words  that  confound  most 


of  the  attempts  to  see  the  Middle  Eastern 
situation  for  what  it  is. 

MANT    NATIVES 

There  is  flrst  the  matter  of  "artificiality." 
It  is  perhaps  a  bit  too  easy  to  note  that 
Ben-Gurion  has  Uved  In  Israel  far  longer 
than  Nasser  has  Uved  in  Egypt.  But  there 
is  a  seed  of  an  Important  truth  there.  For 
when  one  looks  at  the  Israeli  demography 
one  does  not  see  a  group  of  European  new- 
comers set  down  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
desert.  Of  the  Jews  in  Israel  today: 
42  percent  were  bom  In  Israel. 
29  percent  were  bom  elsewhere  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  (mostly  Algeria,  Morocco,  Egypt, 
Iraq  and  Yemen ) . 

10  percent  were  born  in  Western  cotm- 
tries  but  immigrated  to  Israel  before  World 
War  II. 

Only  19  percent  are  "non-Middle  Eastern, 
relatively  recent  immigrants"  (within  the 
last  30  years). 

The  official  Arab  position  is  that  they  hold 
no  grudge  against  the  29  percent  of  the  Jews 
born  in  Arab  lands — not,  conceivably,  even 
their  children,  who  comprise  a  good  portion 
of  the  42  percent  "born  In  Israel," 

There  is  no  reciprocity  to  this  kindly 
view.  While  many  Israelis  of  European  origin 
display  a  love-hate  fascination  with  Arabs, 
the  Jews  from  Arab  lands  feel  little  but  con- 
tempt for  the  Arabs.  They  have  lived  under 
Arab  rule  for  centuries  and  their  attitude 
Is  simple:  "They  have  their  countries,  we 
have  our  country.  Let  the  Arabs  stay  In 
their  own  countries  and  we'll  stay  in  ours." 
So,  the  Israelis  dont  feel  artificial.  More 
than  half  are  from  the  Middle  East:  eight 
in  10  are  native-born.  Middle  Eastern  or  resi- 
dents of  Israel  since  before  most  of  the 
Arab  guerrillas  were  bom. 

Israel  Is  habitually  described  as  "tiny." 
Today,  there  are  2.5  million  Jews  in  Israel, 
compared  to  the  80,000  when  my  grandfather 
built  his  house  on  the  flrst  street  of  Tel 
Aviv.  Since  the  Six-Day  War  the  birth  rate 
has  risen  slightly  and  the  immigration  rate 
has  risen  substantially. 

EXPANDING    MARKET 

Each  year,  between  birth  and  immigra- 
tion, about  60,000  new  Jews  are  added  to  the 
net  population.  Two  and  a  half  million  is  a 
small  population  by  the  standards  of  India 
or  the  United  States  but  is  more  than  that 
of  Jordan  or  Lebanon  or  Libya.  There  are 
more  Israelis  in  Israel  than  there  are  Irish 
in  Ireland  or  Uruguayans  In  Uruguay.  There 
are,  in  fact,  enough  Israelis  so  that  Israeli 
economists  now  begin  to  talk  of  "a  domestic 
economy  of  scale,"  which  suggests  that  there 
are  now  enough  people  to  provide  a  domestic 
market  large  enough  to  profitably  produce 
certain  goods  that  require  large  set-up  costs. 

Chalm  Sharrett  is  the  son  of  the  late  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  Moshe  Sharrett,  and  his 
parents  grew  up  in  early  Tel  Aviv  on  the 
same  street  as  my  grandfather,  childhood 
friends  of  my  mother.  Chalm  Sharrett  lives 
now  on  a  kibbutz  near  the  Jordanian  border 
(where  his  children  sleep  in  underground 
bomb  shelters).  Each  morning  he  commutes 
to  a  small  factory  in  Haifa  where  he  direct* 
a  small  new  enterprise  that  manufacturers 
fiberglass  sailboats  of  a  new  design.  The 
basic  market  for  the  boats  will  be  Israel — the 
2V2  million  Jews,  none  of  whom  live  very 
far  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the  last 
10  years,  Israel's  population  has  grown  by 
more  than  35  percent  and  per  capita  Income 
went  from  $740  to  $1,350.  Before  that  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  surge,  a  fuUscale 
domestic  market  for  products  like  sailboats 
did  not  really  exist.  Most  new  industry  had 
to  be  predicated  on  an  always  risky  export 
market.  Now  Chalm  Sharrett  atlll  has  his  eye 
on  exports  to  be  sure,  but  be  sees  that  his 
business  can  survive  on  a  domestic  market. 

What  is  small?  As  measured  by  dollars  of 
gross  national  product,  Israel  produces  more 
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than  Portugal,  more  than  Taiwan,  more  than 
Guinea,  Ghana,  Senegal  and  the  Ivory  OoMt 
combined,  more  than  Peru  or  Algeria  or  Iraq 
or  iiaudi  Arabia  and  not  very  much  less 
than  Egypt  with  her  32  million  population. 
What  is  small?  With  the  current  boun- 
daries, Israel  is  roughly  the  same  slae  as 
Hungary  or  Austria.  It  is  350  miles  from 
the  Northern  tip  of  the  Golan  Heights  to 
.-^harm  el  Sheik  at  the  Southern  Up  of  the 
final.  Even  with  the  old  boundaries  and  add- 
ing in  Jerusalem  and  Golan  the  area  of  Is- 
rael is  not  much  different  from  that  of  Hol- 
l.ind  or  Belgium. 

"SEA  or  ARABS" 

■Surrounded  by  a  sea  ot  Arabs"  is  also 
misleading.  If  one  puts  the  point  of  a  com- 
pass on  Tel  Aviv  and  Inscribes  a  2,000-mile 
arc  around  the  naUons  of  the  Middle  East 
the  resultant  population  breakdown  works 
out  something  Uke  this:  88  million  Arabs 
(all  the  Arab  nations  except  Morocco  and 
Algeria,  each  more  than  2.000  mUes  away) 
and  92  million  non- Arabs  (Israel,  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Ethiopia).  Israel  has  friendly  and 
productive  relations  with  the  non-Arab 
nations  and  these  non-Arab  states  are  quite 
anxious  to  see  to  It  that  Nasser's  dreams  of 
Pan-Arablsm  for  the  entire  Middle  East  do 
not  reach  fruition,  particularly  not  Pan- 
.\rabism  sponsored  by  Moscow.  In  short,  Is- 
rael, like  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
has  neighbors  of  different  kinds — some 
friendly,  some  not.  Like  many  other  naUons 
of  the  world  the  Israelis  live  in  an  "un- 
defused"  situation;  not  dissimilar  to  the 
U.S.  and  Russia,  or  Russia  and  China,  or 
North  and  South  Korea,  or  India  and  Pak- 
istan. Have  you  ever  spoken  to  a  Hungarian 
about  what'  he  thinks  of  Romania?  Such 
'  un-defused"  situations  have  been  known  to 
last  for  generations,  even  centuries. 

The  p>olnt  is  a  simple  one.  Isrsiel  is  not  a 
freak  state.  Not  arUfldal,  not  tiny,  not  new, 
not  really  surrounded.  Israel  has  come  of  age. 
The  time  for  clucklni^  over  the  precocious 
infant  is  past — and  tne  Israelis  realize  this 
today  better  than  anyone  else. 

As  a  successful  non-freak  national  entity, 
Israel  and  her  leaders  and  people  can  be  ex- 
pected to  t>ehave  in  normal  national  ways. 
.\s  a  state  confronted  by  enemies,  that 
means,  firstly,  that  Israel  will  do  what  it 
must  do  to  remain  secure.  And  that  means 
that  International  preesure  Is  not  going  to 
push  the  Israelis  to  do  what  they  feel  is 
detrimental  to  their  own  national  interests. 
They  are  prepared  to  do  it  all  themselves  if 
they  have  to.  Some  of  the  mlUtary  ramifica- 
tions are  fascinating. 

THE    GENERAL 

Gen.  Ezer  Weizman,  tall,  dashing  and 
candid,  is  45,  and  was  born  in  Tel  Aviv. 
He  was  formerly  the  Commander  of  the  Is- 
raeli Air  Force  and  is  now  deputy  chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Israeli  armed  forces.  He  has 
fought  In  four  wars,  starting  as  a  Spitfire 
pilot  with  the  RAF.  In  World  War  n. 

Before  the  Six-Day  War,  when  he  was  still 
Commander  of  the  Air  Force,  he  told  a  skep- 
tical IsraeU  columnist  that  if  war  came,  his 
fliers  would  destroy  the  Arab  air  forces  in 
three  hours.  On  June  5th  1967,  an  aide  of 
Weizman's  called  the  columnist  and  said: 
•Ezer  said  to  tell  you  he  miscalculated.  It 
only  took  two  hours  and  55  minutes." 

Today,  Weizman  believes  that  the  Egyp- 
tians may  try  war  again  in  the  future  and 
knows  that  the  Israelis  will  win  again  if  they 
do.  Flying  over  Sinai  with  Weizman  and 
several  other  Israeli  officers,  one  is  Inclined 
to  accept  their  word.  At  an  air-base  in  the 
Sinai  one  sees  the  sleek  Jet  fighters  on  quick- 
alert  leaning  forward  in  their  hangars  as 
ii"  on  a  short  leash,  only  about  10  minutes 
flying  time  from  Cairo.  At  one  such  base  in 
Sinai  stands  a  former  Egyptian  Officers  Club, 
where  in  May  of  1967,  Oamel  Nasser  toasted 
his  pilots:  "If  Rabin  wants  a  war.  we'll  give 
it  to  him."  That  remark  is  remembered  by 
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Israeli  military  men  when  the  rhetoric  of 
Egyptian  power  floats  across  the  Nile. 

To  Ezer  Weizman,  native-born  Israeli  and 
professional  military  man,  Isi^el  today  is  in 
good  shape. 

The  Suez  Canal  Is  constructed  as  if  It  were 
designed  to  be  the  world's  best  anti-tank 
ditch.  The  Slnal  desert  is  Orchard  Beach  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  apparently  designed  by 
a  God  of  History  as  the  perfect  buffer  zone, 
with  a  wealth  of  oil  thrown  in  for  good 
mea.«iure. 

As  one  travels  through  this  vast  expanse  of 
desert  (15,000  square  miles  crossed  only  by 
a  few  roads) ,  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  how  the 
Egyptians  were  able  to  evacuate  it  so  quickly. 
Weizman,  a  former  air  general,  says:  "With 
air  iK>wer  we  could  hold  this  territory  against 
any  force  on  earth,"  and  one  of  his  tank 
commanders  mutters  in  Hebrew:  "Also  with- 
out air  power." 

SINAI    THE    KEY 

Militarily,  the  Sinai  would  seem  to  be  the 
key  to  the  Middle  East  situation.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  the  only  Arab  force  that  are  even 
In  the  same  league  with  the  Israelis.  To 
wage  war,  they  must  make  a  complex  am- 
phibious or  airborne  landing,  only  to  get  to 
an  open,  invulnerable  desert — a  highly  du- 
bious proposition.  For  this  reason,  many  Is- 
raelis see  no  serious  territorial  war  In  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  Arabs  can't;  the  Israelis 
won't. 

(That,  at  least  Is  the  rational  way  of  look- 
ing at  it.  But  there  is  that  potent  old  stcry 
about  the  scorpion  and  the  camel  that  haunts 
any  rational  approach.  It  seems  that  the 
scorpion  wanted  to  cross  the  Nile  and,  not 
being  able  to  swim,  asked  a  nearby  camel 
for  a  lift.  "Scorpion,"  said  the  camel.  "I  am 
not  crazy;  If  I  give  you  a  ride  across  the 
Nile  you'U  stlng  me  and  I'll  die."  The  scor- 
pion considered  that  for  a  moment  and 
countered,  "Camel,  this  is  nonsense.  K  I 
stlng  you  while  we  are  crossing  the  Nile 
together,  we'll  both  drown."  The  camel  was 
convinced,  and  the  two  set  out  to  cross  the 
Nile.  Midway  across  the  river — wham!— the 
scorpion  stings  the  camel  and  soon  the  camel 
is  floundering.  It  Is  apparent  that  both  ccirael 
and  scorpion  will  soon  meet  a  watery  grave. 
The  camel  talks:  "Scorpion,  idiot,  why  did 
you  do  it?  Now  we'll  both  die."  The  scorpion 
pauses  thoughtfully  as  the  water  Inches  up 
to  his  neck  and  then  says  quietly,  "Camel, 
you  forgot  one  thing.  This  is  the  Middle 
East.") 

Middle-Eastern  Irrationality  aside,  most 
IsraeU  military  men  regard  the  Arab  guer- 
rlUas  as  no  real  threat.  They  are  thought  of 
as  killers,  not  fighters,  who  wlU  squeal  on 
their  brothers  and  are  vastly  overpubllclzed 
and  overrated,  only  a  few  thousand  in  num- 
ber drawn  from  a  pool  of  millions  of  Arabs 
and  capable  only  of  nuisance  value  within 
the  borders  of  Israel. 

(That  Israel  is  secure  within  her  own 
borders  can  be  verified  by  Wattenberg's  First 
Law  of  Human  Behavior,  which  states,  "If 
there  is  something  to  be  nervous  about, 
Wattenberg  will  be  nervous  about  it."  And 
to  a  traveler  In  Israel  these  days  the  feeling 
is  not  one  of  nervousness  despite  the  road- 
blocks leading  into  major  cities  and  the  Uzzi 
machineguns  slung  on  the  shoulders  of 
young  soldiers  who  are  Just  In  from  the  front. 
There  are  many  Israelis  who  also  claim  they 
are  not  nervous  when  traveling  through  the 
Arab  towns  on  the  occupied  West  Bank  of 
Jordan — but  they  are  crazy.  I  found  Watten- 
berg's Law  clearly  appUcable  In  Jenin,  Nab- 
lus  and  other  West  Bank  Arab  communities.) 

EARNED  CURRENCY 

To  Ezer  Weizman,  Israel's  current  military 
security  and  her  economic,  psychological  and 
demographic  booms  are  not  providential  gifts 
from  the  Six-Day  War.  They  are  earned  cur- 
rency accumulated  by  Israelis  by  many  years 
of  back-breaking  work,  by  many  dead  sol- 
diers, by  boys  today  who  volunteer  for  para- 
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troop  training,  and  by  mothers  who  In  a  clas- 
sic reversal  of  the  Jewish  Mother  story  now 
plead  with  the  generals  to  get  their  boys  in 
the  paratroops  so  that  there  wiU  be  pe«ce  in 
the  house. 

Weizman's  view  of  recent  Jewish  history 
h£is  variations  In  emphasis  from  Ben- 
Gurion'B.  Of  course,  like  Ben-Gurton,  Wela- 
man  likes  to  remind  a  visitor  that  there 
have  been  Jews  in  their  land  for  4,000  con- 
secutive years,  but  he  also  notes  that  If 
Israelis  ever  have  to  cross  the  Suez  Canal 
they  will  find  pyramids  built  by  Jewish  slave 
labor  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  re- 
members that  the  Slnal  is  not  historically 
a  part  of  Egypt  but  only  an  uninhabited 
region  that  has  been  tacked  on  to  that  coun- 
try lor  the  last  50  years.  He  remembers  that 
In  his  boyhood  there  was  a  great  national 
celebration  each  time  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  was  able  to  purchase  land  from  the 
Arabs,  and  he  sees  lots  of  purchasable  land 
in  the  West  Bank  territory  that  would  be 
ideal  for  Jewish  settlement.  He  remembers 
that  the  Palestine  of  the  1917  Balfour  Decla- 
ration included  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
River  (as  did  Biblical  Israel)  and  that  If 
there  is  an  •■artificial"  state  in  the  Middle 
East  It  is  Jordan. 

As  Weizman  files  a  military  plane  from 
base  to  base  around  Israel,  he  often  ob- 
serves: •It's  a  big  country  now,"  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  wants  it  to  stay  big  even  if 
this  means  that  the  present  deadlock  will 
have  to  continue.  If  shells  must  fall,  better 
they  fall  In  Suez  and  Slnal  than  on  Tel  Aviv 
and  Jerusalem.  And  that  seems  to  be  the 
mood  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country, 
unless  some  real  peace  can  be  guaranteed. 
If  Weizmaoi  is  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a 
hawk,  Israel's  Ambassador-At-Large.  Michael 
Comay,  former  U.N.  Ambassador  for  Israel, 
is  certainly  not  a  hawk  in  any  man's  aviary 
Yet.  In  London  earlier  this  vear  he  described 
In  blunt  terms  what  would  be  the  results 
ot  any  Imposed  solution  regarding  the  Mid- 
east. "If  you  dictate  a  solution  that  Israel 
does  not  accept,"  he  said,  "you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  It  become  a  worthless  scrap  of 
paper  or  else  mount  an  invasion  of  Israel. 

Are  you  prepared  for  that?" 

DOOMSDAY    TALK 

The  same  question  can  be  asked  of  the 
U.S..  of  France — and  of  Russia. 

When  the  hour  is  late  and  the  drinks  are 
low  and  IsraeU  military  men  gather,  the 
doomsday  possibiliUes  surface,  as  they  do 
vrtth  military  men  all  over  the  vrorld.  Because 
the  Arabs  pose  no  real  military  threat  in  the 
foreseeable  future  the  mlUtary  guessing 
game  turns  to  what  the  Russians  might  or 
could  do. 

The  ultimate  questions  are  asked.  Ques- 
tion: ■Could  the  RusalanB  Invade?"  Answer: 
"Very  doubtful  miUtarlly.  It  would  make 
Vietnam  look  like  a  tea  party."  Question: 
•Suppose  the  Russians  attacked  Israel  with 
missiles?"  The  retort  is  quick:  "Nuclear- 
tipped  or  conventional  warhead?"  And  the 
breakdown  Is  that  the  idea  of  Russians  using 
nuclear  missiles  on  the  Israelis  Is  most  far- 
fetched, that  conventional  missiles  hurt  no 
worse  than  bombers,  and  that  Tel  Aviv  could 
survive  bombing  from  Egyptian  or  from  Rus- 
sians if  it  ever  came  down  to  it. 

Pohtical  and  economic  pressures  are  an- 
other matter,  and  they  could  most  effec- 
tively be  wielded  by  the  United  States.  The 
Israelis  are  deeply  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  by  kinship  and  by  Ideology.  They  are 
grateful  for  past  help  and  understand  that 
good  relations  in  the  future  are  crucial.  But 
they  know  that  the  first  order  of  naUonal 
business  is  survival,  and  they  are  aware  that 
no  pressure  that  the  U.S.  can  bring  to  bear 
could  make  them  risk  that  survival.  Israels 
survival,  they  know.  Is  ultimately  in  Israels 
hands. 

So  Israel  today  Is  settled  down  for  the  iMig 
puU. 
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David  Ben-Otirlon  looks  to  the  future  and 
says  the  Arabs  could  conceivably  win  a  fifth 
or  sixth  or  seventh  war  and  what  Israel  needs 
for  long-term  survival  Is  more  Jews.  He 
says  that  If  Hitler  had  not  killed  the  Euro- 
pean Jews  the  current  population  of  Israel 
might  be  5  million  or  7  million  Instead  of 
21,2  million.  Still,  there  are  14  million  Jews 
In  the  world.  ll>i  million  not  living  In  Israel. 
Ben-Gurlon  is  hopeful  that  many  Russian 
Jews  and  some  American  Jews  will  one  day 
find  their  way  to  Israel.  He  also  hopes  the 
Jewish  birth  rate  In  Israel  will  rise,  and  to 
this  end  supports  plans  for  new  and  larger 
forms  of  housing,  for  creating  part-time  jobs 
for  working  mothers,  for  nursery  schools.  In 
Israel  these  days  one  also  hears  talk  about 
making  abortions  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain. 

A    FEW 

Ben-Gurlon  views  Jewish  history  as  an 
eternal  struggle  of  quality  versus  quantity. 
Moses  said  the  Jewish  nation  would  be  "a  few 
among  people."  This  has  proven  to  be  true, 
but  Ben-Gurlon  and  most  other  Israelis  are 
casting  about  for  ways  to  boost  the  quanti- 
ty In  order  to  preserve  the  quality  for  the 
generations  ahead. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  quality  is  still 
.  there-My  grandfathers  family  has  flourished 
_  and  crospered.  In  their  number  today  are  a 
leading  artist,  a  bulldozer  driver,  an  agron- 
omist, a  mlcro-biologlst.  several  English 
teachers,  and  my  beautiful  young  cousin 
whose  mother  didn't  let  her  compete  in  the 
Miss  Israel  contest  (she  would  have  won.) 

Two  years  ago  one  of  the  great-grandsons 
of  my  writer  grandfather  was  In  the  Israeli 
Army  force  that  stormed  the  Golan  Heights. 
A  slight  young  man  with  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  he  was  creased  by  a  bullet  that  came 
within  an  inch  of  his  heart.  He  continued  up 
the  Heights  and  boarded  a  half-track  that 
pursued  the  Syrians  across  the  plains.  The 
half-track  hit  a  mine  and  shrapnel  pierced 
his  legs.  He  climbed  aboard  another  half- 
track, which  also  hit  a  mine  and  sent  addi- 
tional shrapnel  into  his  legs.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  a  third  half-track  when  he  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood. 

Today,  he  is  fine  and  preparing  to  take  en- 
trance exams  for  the  Hebrew  University  The 
shrapnel  Is  still  working  Its  way  out  of  his 
legs. 

He  is  a  fourth  generation  Israeli  He  does 
not  feel  that  he  Is  in  a  new,  or  tiny,  or  artifi- 
cial, or  surrounded  nation.  He  Is  there  to 
stay. 

He  is  the  young  man  to  remember  while 
the  dance  of  the  diplomats  continues  in  the 
capitals  of  the  world. 
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July  29,  1969 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
POLISH-AMERICAN  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pol- 
ish-American Congress  was  fittingly  hon- 
ored here  in  Washington  this  past  week- 
end during  a  3-day  meeting  of  this  very 
worthwhile  organization's  officers  and 
executive  board,  headed  by  Mr.  Aloysius 
A.  Mazewski.  president  of  the  Polish- 
National  Alliance  who  also  serves  as 
president  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress 

The  Polish-American  Congress  was  or- 
ganized in  1944  when  it  became  quite 
apparent  that  the  heroic  people  of  Poland 
would  not  be  able  to  negotiate  for  them- 


selves at  the  peace  table  a  future  of  free- 
dom for  which  they  so  gallantly  fought  in 
World  War  n. 

It  became  abundantly  clear  to  out- 
standing Americans  of  Polish  descent 
and  Americans  not  necessarily  of  Polish 
descent  that  representatives  of  the  free 
Polish  Government  would  not  be  per- 
mitted a  full  voice  in  negotiations  for 
postwar  Europe.  These  negotiations  were 
dominated  by  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  Communists  were 
cleverly  beguUing  both  the  American 
representative  and  the  British  spokes- 
man into  accepting  for  postwar  Europe 
a  cordon  sanitaire  of  Soviet-dominated 
East  European  captive  nations  which  to 
this  day  keeps  180  million  people  in  Com- 
munist bondage. 

The  people  of  Poland  were  helpless  at 
the  peace  table  despite  their  heroic  and 
gallant  contributions  toward  the  victoi-y 
won  by  the  Allies  In  World  War  n. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  goals  of  demanding  justice  and 
freedom  from  Communist  oppression  for 
the  people  of  Poland,  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Polish-American  Congress 
in  1944,  are  just  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  25  years  ago.  For  Poland  continues 
to  remain  in  the  grip  of  a  Marxist- 
Communist  group  of  self-styled  leaders 
who  have  the  same  contempt  for  human 
dignity  today  as  their  Stalinist  predeces- 
sors had  25  years  ago. 

Very  little  has  changed  in  Poland  in 
the  past  quarter  century  and  her  people 
continue  to  be  the  victims  of  Soviet  de- 
ceit and  chicanery. 

During  the  weekend  here  in  Washing- 
ton we  had  an  opportimity  to  see  out- 
standing Americans  of  Polish  descent 
from  all  over  the  United  States  assemble 
to  rededicate  their  determination  that 
the  work  of  the  Polish -American  Con- 
gress shall  continue  to  be  necessary  until 
that  glorious  day  when  the  people  of  Po- 
land will  again  rejoin  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  place  in 
the  Record  today  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress. 

Let  this  document  serve  notice  both  on 
the  Communist  leaders  of  Poland  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  Amer- 
ica's vast  Polish-American  community 
will  not  rest  in  its  efforts  to  "secure  free- 
dom and  independence  for  Poland." 

The  Polish-American  Congress  resolu- 
tion follows: 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Board  op  Direc- 
tors OP  THE  Polish-American  Congress  at 
A  Meeting  Held  on  July  26,  1969  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1.  As  we  gather  to  celebrate  the  25th  An- 
niversary of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
we  pause  to  pay  tribute  and  take  Inspiration 
from  man's  epic  achievement — landing  of 
American  astronauts  on  the  moon,  thus  cul- 
minating the  revolutionary  concept  of  uni- 
verse advanced  by  the  Polish  astronomer 
Mikolaj  Kopernlk  (Copernicus)  over  400 
years  ago.  Indeed,  this  unique  feat,  combin- 
ing unsurpassed  technological  superiority 
with  the  magnificent  spirit  of  free  man,  rep- 
resents, to  quote  Nell  A.  Armstrong's  historic 
phrase  "one  giant  leap  for  mankind". 

More  than  ever  before  we  are  proud  to  be 
Americans.  And  as  we  look  back  to  350  years 


of  Polish  American  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  our  nation,  we 
salute  the  Polish  pioneers  of  Jamestown  Va 
and  legions  of  those  who  in  the  succee'dinR 
years  came  to  these  shores  from  far-away 
Poland  and  who  gave  freely  of  their  skills 
talents,  loyalty  and  perseverance,  to  help 
make  this  country  the  great  leader  of  free- 
dom the  world  over. 

As  we  stand  awed  by  this  dramatic  dlsplav 
of  the  seemingly  unlimited  technological 
capabilities  of  man,  let  us  echo  the  words 
spoken  to  Neil  A.  Armstrong  and  Edwin  E 
Aldrln  by  President  Nixon:  "as  you  talk  to 
us  from  the  Sea  of  Tranquility  it  inspires 
us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  and 
tranquility  to  Earth";  let  us  re-d^lcate  our- 
selves to  use  this  vast  potential  to  eradicate 
from  the  surface  of  the  Earth  mankind', 
scourges:  hunger,  disease,  hatred  and  oppres- 
sion, so  that  all  the  nations  may  enjoy  the 
Som   °^    °"'"    '=*''"'^^"°'^    'n    peace    and 

2.  The  Polish  American  Congress  was  orga- 
nized 25  years  ago  with  the  express  purpose 
of  continuing  Polish  nation's  fight  for  free! 
dom    independence  and  the  integrity  of  its 

ff-cHfl^n''  ^'  '^^  *""^  *^^"  ^  «  result  Of  un 
i^ll     «,''°"'=^^^'°"^   granted   Soviet   Russia 
by  the  Western  Allies  during  World  War  T\vo 

w.^^fK^'^i'"'"**'''  "^^y  ^"e  being  sub- 
jugated by  Russian  tyranny 

hJ".^^^'  i"^^"^^  ^°  *^°^«  "^  °"f  leaders  who 
had  the  foresight  and  vision  to  lead  the 
Polish  American  community  in  this  Just  and 
solemn  cause,  and  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  who  supported  their  efforts  with 
sacrifice  and  zeal. 

"Then,  as  now,  our  position  reflects  the  con- 
viction that  peace  based  on  the  supremacy 
of  Soviet  Russia  over  the  nations  of  East- 
Central  Europe  Is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion cherished  by  the  American  people. 

Then,  as  now,  we  espouse  the  principle 
that  freedom— the  right  of  each  nation  to 
choose  Its  own  path  of  economic,  culture 
and  political  development,  while  safeguard- 
ing individual  dignity  of  man,  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  durable  peace. 

Events  of  the  past  few  decades  proved  the 
soundness  of  our  Judgment. 

The  nations  of  East-Central  Europe  have 
never  accepted  their  enforced  status  of  Rus- 
sia's satellites.  Rumania  maintains  a  sus- 
tained, though  limited  defiance  of  Russia's 
omnipotence;  Czechoslovaklan  experiment  in 
progressive  economy,  and  humanization  of 
Communism  had  to  be  suppressed  by  brute 
force:  similar  reform  movements  In  Poland 
as  well  as  the  open  revolt  in  Hungary  In  1956 
have  been  rolled  back  in  the  successive  year= 
by  subservient  to  Moscow  Communist  gov- 
ernments of  Poland  and  Hungary;  yet  the 
free  spirit  of  Poland  demonstrated  itself 
again  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

East-Central  Europe  remains  tense  and  ap- 
prehensive, leaving  open  the  possibility  of 
.sudden  conflagrations  which  may  constitute 
a  real  threat  to  peace  in  Europe. 

On  our  home  front,  America's  Involvement 
in  two  major  wars,  in  Korea  and  now  in  Viet 
Nam,  presence  of  Communist  power  90  miles 
from  the  shores  of  this  country  in  Cuba  and 
the  enormous  cost  of  our  defense  budget, 
which  annually  drains  our  national  resources 
of  some  80  billion  dollars,  urgently  needed  to 
combat  the  evils,  which  threaten  the  con- 
tinued progress  and  well-being  of  this  nation, 
are  direct  consequences  of  world  tensions  re- 
sulting from  Russia's  imperialistic  policies 
after  World  War  Two. 

3.  The  atomic  age  precludes  the  possibility 
of  llL-eratlon  of  nations  now  dominated  by 
Russia  through  an  armed  conflict.  Instead  we 
must  pursue  these  goals  in  hard  bargaining 
with  Soviets. 

True,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  Kremlin  leaders  are  Inclined  to  relin- 
quish willingly  their  absolute  rule  over  the 
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nations  of  East-Central  Europe.  Indeed,  It 
is  clearly  apparent,  that  wbat  they  aim  at  i« 
tue  confirmation  of  the  status  quo  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  acceptance  by  the  Weatern  Al- 
Ue«  of  the  principle  of  non-lnterrentlon  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Soviet-bloc  nations. 

ThlJ  Is  the  meaning  of  the  so-called  Bre«- 
niev  doctrine,  which  proclaims  Russia's  right 
to  intervene  militarily  in  order  to  relmpoae 
the  Moscow  oriented  brand  of  communism, 
which  she  unilaterally  considers  to  have  been 
undermined  by  the  so-called  "forces  of  Im- 
perialism". 

The  said  doctrine  having  been  promulgated 
by  Breznlev  in  Warsaw,  emphasizes  the  key 
position  of  Poland  in  the  Soviet  satellite 
system  of  East  Central  Europe. 
'  The  Breznlev  doctrine  and  its  enforcement 
in  Czechoslovakia,  the  overthrow  of  Dubcek's 
reform  regime  Indicates  that  Russia  Intends 
to  exercise  complete  control  over  the  satel- 
lite countries.  It  serves  notice,  that  to  this 
end  Russia  will  tolerate  within  these  coun- 
tries only  regimes  completely  subservient  to 
Its  will.  ,  . 

Yet,  there  are  developments  in  the  world 
political  situation,  which  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  determined  western  diplomatic 

offensive.  __^  ..  ..^ 

There  Is  a  widespread  discontent  with  the 
communist  rule  in  East-Central  Europe. 

Chinese  threat  to  Soviet  Asiatic  empire 
looms  over  any  future  decisions,  which  affect 
security  and  stablUty  of  Russia's  western 
frontier. 

Evidence  is  mounting  of  growing  unrest 
within  Russia  Itself.  Young  intellectuals  and 
technocrats  are  beginning  to  question  Ideo- 
logical InfalUblllty  of  the  orthodox  old-guard, 
while  the  Soviet-bloc  economy  faUs  to  sus- 
tain a  reasonable  rate  of  growth  and  Is  un- 
able to  meet  the  ever  expanding  demands  of 
frustrated  populace. 

Clc-rly,  there  are  stressed  within  the  Rus- 
sian monoUth  which  may  force  Ite  rulers  to 
be  amenable  to  resolute  Western  Insistence 
of  relaxation  of  rigid  controls  over  Its  satel- 
lites. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  1945  there 
appears  a  possibility  for  the  United  States 
to  Influence  developments  in  East-Central 
Europe  In  the  direction  of  open  societies, 
national  Independence  and  economic  cooper- 
ation, creating  conditions  favorable  to  even- 
tual establishment  of  peace  based  on  freedom 
and  democracy. 

However,  in  order  to  succeed  our  govern- 
ment must  approach  negotiations  with  So- 
viet Russia  with  these  goals  clearly  and  force- 
fully forrnvdated,  supported  by  a  nation 
determined  to  use  its  unmatched  potential 
to  realize  an  American  dream  of  freedom  and 
peace  for  all. 

4.  We  regret  that  Polish  American  partic- 
ipation in  the  political,  economic  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  this  country  Is  not  fiUly 
recognized  and  does  not  reflect  the  potential 
of  our  community. 

Accordingly,  the  Polish  American  Congress 
will  continue  and  expand  its  efforts  to  In- 
crease our  effective  participation  at  all  levels 
of  the  governmental  civic,  educational,  cul- 
tiutd  and  economic  areas  of  American  lUe. 
We  condemn  the  unwarranted  actions 
aimed  to  defame  the  Polish  nation  and  the 
American  Polonia. 

We  dedicate  otirselves  to  project  In  the 
American  society  an  objective  image  of  Po- 
land and  of  Polnoia  and  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  our  ijeople  to  the  development  of 
world  culture  and  the  growth  of  this  country. 
5.  As  we  celebrate  the  25th  Anniversary  of 
the  PolUh  American  Congress,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  30th  Anniversary  of  the  sav- 
;tge  Invasion  of  Poland  by  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia,  we  pledge  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  secure  freedom  and  Independence 
lor  Poland,  and  to  support  our  government 
in  its  efforts  towards  this  ultimate  goal, 
realization  of  which  will  add  another  glori- 
ous chapter  to  the  hlstOTy  of  the  American 
people. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTI.VANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  Mrs.  Max  Schenk.  national 
president  of  Hadassah,  the  Women's 
Zionist  Organization  of  Americas  Inc. 

These  remarks  were  made  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  am  glad  to  place 
them  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Testimony  Presented  July  29,  1969  to  Com- 
mtttee  on  Foreign  Aftaibs  by  Mm.  Max 
Schenk,  National  President.  Hadassah, 
the  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  Inc. 


The  name  is  Mrs.  Max  Schenk  (Faye).  I 
am  the  President  of  Hadassah.  an  American 
voluntary  organization.  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  the 
Hadassah  Medical  Relief  Association.  Inc.  My 
appearance  today  Is  to  request  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  will 
provide  for  part  of  the  dollars  required  lor 
the  expansion  of  Hadassah's  teaching  and  re- 
search program,  as  will  be  outlined  hereafter. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  program,  which 
we  hope  to  Implement  over  the  next  five  years, 
is  approximately  66.7  mllUon  Israeli  pounds, 
or  about  19  million  dollars.  Of  this  about  23 
million  Israeli  pounds  or  6.5  million  dollars 
represent  foreign  exchange  requirements. 
The  balance  represents  local  expenditures, 
that  U.  IsraeU  pounds.  A  breakdown  of  these 
expenditures  Is  submitted  for  the  record. 
(Table  I) 

It  Is  expected  that  practically  all  of  the 
foreign  exchange  component  will  be  spent 
in  the  United  States  for  Items  such  as  ele- 
vators, air  conditioning  and  related  build- 
ing needs,  as  well  as  medical,  communication 
and  transport  equipment.  It  Is  In  this  area — 
the  United  States  purchases— that  Hadassah 
requests  Inclusion  in  the  section  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  dealing  with  Aid  to 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad. 
Specifically,  our  request  Is  for  a  5  million 
dollar  grant  for  a  five-year  period. 

Hadassah  was  founded  In  1912  by  Henrietta 
Szold.  an  American  woman,  and  has  grown 
over  the  57  vears  of  its  existence  Into  an 
organization  of  318.000  members  working  as 
volunteers  through  1320  chapters  and  groups 
in  every  state  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  We  are  registered  with  the 
President's  Adrtsory  Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid.  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Hadassah's  work  Is  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  In  each  respect,  it 
has  been  instrumental  in  developing  ties  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peoples  of  Israel.  The  Impact  of  our 
programs  reaches  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  in  the  United  States  through  our 
membership  and  our  widely  circulated  pub- 
lications. The  result  of  our  efforts  Is  evident 
in  our  work  in  Israel,  affecUng  the  lives  of 
many  throughout  the  country.  The  goodwiU 
and  friendship  which  Is  developed  through 
this  has  importance  in  the  public  Image  of 
the  United  States  in  Israel.  It  is  another  tie 
between  iv/o  democratic  nations  with  com- 
mon Interests  and  mutual  goals. 

WORK  IN  the  united  STATES 

An  objective,  non-partisan  program,  iden- 
tified as  American  Affairs,  enables  our  mem- 
bers to  understand,  protect,  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  democracy  as  a  force  for  freedom 
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and  peace  abroad.  Its  thrust  Is  to  stimulate 
interest  In  major  Issues  by  providing  factual 
Information.  Our  members  cooperate  as  vol- 
unteers In  civic  affairs,  parttclpatlng  In  com- 
munal programs  and  those  of  the  Federal 
GoTemment,  especlaUy  those  directed  to- 
wards the  disadvantaged  and  deprived. 

Hadassah  supports  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  recognized  as  a  non-governmental  or- 
ganlzaUon.  Our  chapters  participate  In  such 
activities  as  United  Nations  Day  and  sale  of 
UNICEF  materials. 

Our  Education  Program  provides  study, 
discussion  and  book  review  groups,  courses 
m  Bible  and  Hebrew  language,  seminars  and 
Institutes.  These  are  designed  to  equip  our 
members  for  creative  Jewish  living  and  to 
help  them  understand  their  Jewish  heritage 
as  inherent  In  the  development  and  enrich- 
ment of  their  lives  as  Jews  and  as  Americans. 

A  dynamic  youth  program  Is  supported. 
Including  summer  camps  in  the  U.S.  directed 
to  Jewish  education,  with  additional  pro- 
grams to  give  opportunities  for  study  and 
work  In  Israel. 

ISRAEL    PROGRAMS 

In  Israel  the  programs  are:  Medical  Serv- 
ices- Youth  Allyah:  Vocational  and  Educa- 
tional Schools;  Land  Reclamation  and 
Afforestation. 

Although  this  presentation  is  directed  to- 
wards our  Medical  Services,  which  I  shall 
discuss  In  greater  detaU  later,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  brief  statement  of  our  other 
projects,  each  Important  in  and  of  itself. 
youth  autah 

Since  its  founding  In  rt33,  thousands  of 
young  people  coming  from  72  lands  have 
been  setUed  and  trained  to  assume  a  vital 
role  in  the  agricultural.  Industrial  and  cul- 
ttiral  development  of  Israel.  Special  schools 
are  maintained  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
disturbed  or  retarded.  Hadassah  Is  the  official 
representative  in  the  United  States  of  Youth 
Allyah  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Israel. 

VOCATIONAL    AND    EDUCATIONAL    SCHOOLS 

We  maintain  the  Hadassah  Israel  Educa- 
tional Services,  which  comprise  the  Louis 
D.  Brandels  Center  and  the  Alice  Seligsberg 
Vocational  School.  These  schools  are  designed 
to  train  youth  for  the  expanding  economy  of 
Israel.  They  provide  a  range  of  technical  and 
home  economic  courses,  such  as  precision 
mechanics,  printing,  instrument  making,  nu- 
trition, fashion,  as  well  as  training  for  secre- 
taries and  laboratory  technicians. 

In  addition,  a  vocational  guidance  bureau 
Is  maintained  to  service  the  Jerusalem  area 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  Israel.  In  coopera- 
tion with  Government  and  public  institu- 
tions, it  engages  in  follow-up,  training  and 
research  work. 


LAND      RECLAMATION      AND      AFFOEESTA'nON 

In  cooperation  with  the  Jewish  National 
Fimd,  Hadassah  participates  In  this  impor- 
tant work  in  Israel,  opening  up  new  areas  for 
colonization,  restoring  the  land,  and  planting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees. 

Before  developing  the  basis  of  the  request 
for  a  grant  imder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
Hadassah  records  deep  appreciation  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  1  mlUlon  dollar 
grant  provided  through  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967  and  for  the  cooperation 
given  bv  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment in  its  implementation.  This  grant, 
received  in  IsraeU  pounds,  has  been  used  for 
building,  equipping,  and  furnishing  a  phy- 
sicians' residence  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Building  attached  to  our  .Medical 
Center,  adding  and  equipping  a  fourth  floor 
to  the  exlstuig  Henrietta  Szold  School  of 
Nursing,  adding  and  equipping  a  second  floor 
to  the  existing  building  for  the  Division  of 
Social  Medicine  and  PubUc  Health,  and  ex- 
tending the  Klryat  HaYovel  Family  and 
Community  Health  Center  (PubUc  Health). 
These  buildings  have  now  been  completed 
and  equipped,  and  arc  being  used  to  maxl- 
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'^""Lf**''*'''T. J*"?  have  materially  in-  enlarging  the  present  average  of  50  to  75.  importance  In  view  of  the  variety  and  com 

r^T^r  7JZTT,T  \°'  '^"^^.'^^  *"^  *."'"■  A'l'»'"°"«l'y.  seminars,  and  short  refresher  plexlty  of  x-ray  examinations,  "riie  numTer 

ing  for  Israeli  students  and  those  students  courses    are    held    for    doctors    from    East  of  examinations  has  Increased  by  50-.  since 

coming    from    foreign    countries    (especially  Jerusalem  to  provide  opportunities  for  pre-  1961    and   will   be  further   Increased   as   the 

from  Africa  and  Asia) ,  as  well  as  broadened  senting  the  growing  knowledge  and  develop-  number  of  patients  grows  The  part  of  x-rav 

^"in  .^h'^h^  m  .  .  """"^  ""  ^^^  '"^'''^"'  sciences  as  practiced  in  teaching  and  training  Is  so  well  estab! 

vld^"d"b;'r  196^-gJf/trSt^o:::?  P^^-  -  -^.^adassah-nebrew  University  Medical  [--   -       -     "    -Jr  -^  -partm1n^ 

nu"'  P^ubUc"  health  "^denr  tr^alnC 'a^n^^'  .  '^  '"''"'''''  ^^^^  Tas^b^ outre^^rh  reference  to 
educatfor  training  and  over  600  physicians  and  scientists  are  en-  Increases  In  facilities  applies  as  well  to  space 
Coming"  now  to  the  main  ournose  of  this  ^^^^^  '"  ""^jearch.  Each  department  has  Its  and  equipment  for  operating  theatres,  post- 
presentation  oJr  M/d,?a7seSri  would  °7f^«^«f^^  program  carried  out  in  39  types  operatwe  recovery  rooms,  acute  care  xinits. 
like  to  outnne  them  a^  tLv  hJve  deveTonid  °'  'ab°ratorles.  In  1967,  248  separate  research  pharmacy  services,  the  occupational  and 
over  the  years  and  ^dlcaL  thi  Increased  ''^^T^  "^"^  published  In  world-wide  medl-  physiotherapy  departments,  the  central 
needs  for  wWch  L^stanceU  sought  "hrough  '*'  ''^''f;""  ''y  'Jf"  °'  ^^e  center.  This  Is  a  sterile  supply  department,  laundry,  kitchen 

the  present  granrrequest  I  resist  the  teS  ^r^n^^^f  ''.n.?""'"!J^  """'  '*T""'""^  ^'''''-  ""'*  ''''""'''  '"'''''''■  '""'  '*"'''■  ^°'  ^'"^'nPl^ 
tation.  in  thi  interests  of  brevity  to  glveThe  "?Jl  fn  f  f "''  personnel  to  meet  the  consider  that  5000  major  operations  were  per- 
long  history  of  Hadassah's  med  caf  work  »«"^f°/ '='»"lcaMvork  and  to  provide  back-  formed  in  1961,  while  In  1968  the  number 
nrst  in  Palestine  and  now  in  Israel  and  I  ground  for  teaching  and  training.  was  7200.  Prescriptions  Issued  in  1961 
shall  concentrate  upon  the  immediate  past  ^-  Outpatient  department  amounted  to  254  299,  while  in  1968  the  num- 
and  future  plans.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  original  func-  ""  was  466,223.  In  1961,  the  central  sterile 
Our  work  is  centered  in  Jerusalem.  It  Is  tional  program  of  the  outpatient  clinics  was  !nTf  ?1  ^'^""If  "*  supplied  365.000  items;  in 
carried  out  through  the  Hadassah  Medical  based  on  a  maximum  annual  Intake  of  200  -  I  ^  "  supplied  910.000.  Expanded  facilities 
Organization  It  consists  of  a  wide  range  of  000  patients  distributed  over  30  specialized  meeting  these  needs  must  be  provided,  ns 
medical  services  emanating  from  the  Hadas-  services.  Today,  the  total  intake  has  reached  Pt'Psent  facilities  are  overtaxed. 
sah-Hebrew  University  Medical  Center  at  288.000  patients  spread  over  some  60  depart-  ^^  must  be  emphasized  that  all  the  services 
Ein  Karem.  located  on  the  Judean  hills  out-  ments  and  units.  which  I  have  discussed  are  essential  in  main- 
Side  JtrtTsalem  It  services  the  entire  popu-  5  Eme-nenrv  talnlng  the  high  standard  clinical  facilities 
fatlon  or  Jerusalem  and  outlying  areas  and  ,^  ■  '9c  y  required  for  teaching  and  training  provided 
Since  the  Six-Day  War  in  June  1967   many  of  Emergency  Department   in   the  orlg-  by  Hadassah. 

the  inhabitants  of  the  Israel-administered  '"*'  functional  program  called  for  6  beds  to  Inherent  in  the  enlargement  of  the  nrea.<= 
areas  of  the  West  Bank.  It  was  originally  de-  ^^""^^  """  patients  annually  Shortly  after  described,  provision  must  be  made  In  the 
signed  as  a  500-bed  hospital  and  to  serVe  as  ?^^  ^^^  '^"^  Medical  Center  in  1961,  this  Medical  Center  complex  for  added  lines  of 
clinical  facilities  for  the  Hadassah-Hebrew  ^^  "^°  °*  increased  to  16  beds  serving  20,000  communication,  such  as  elevators,  both  pas- 
University  Medical  School.  There  has  been  f^nergency  patients  and  50,000  emergency  senger  and  freight,  and  enlargement  of  the 
a  steady  growth  in  the  need  for  services  due  treatments.  Today,  with  the  added  Isr.iel-  telephone  exchange  with  provision  for  added 
to  the  constantly  rismg  number  of  patients  ^r'??.'°'f  t'  ^''^*  population  coming  to  the  inter-communlcatlon  equipment, 
t  e  increase!  number  of  medical  and  dental  ?^!f '^flflt^l^f ,  ^°\  en^ergency  service,  and  i^  j^  evident  that  space  must  be  provided 
students,  the  added  disciplines  to  the  serv-  dent,  thP  p^»?.»nnf  T^  f  t  ^ l  ^"^  administrative  personnel  required  to  meet 
ices  performed,  the  inclusion  of  foreign  stu-  pn^^f^.n  „n.^nif  f.?  Department  must  be  ^^e  enlarged  services  which  have  been  de- 
dents,  principally  from  African  and  Asian  f"^"E  "°i  ""'^  5°"^  f "'"  .''"^  "^^  P*""^''^^  scribed  in  broad  outline, 
countries,  the  expansion  of  the  public  health  "^^^^^""^  ^'''^  ^"^'"'"^  in  meeting  emergency  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
facilities,  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  train-  ^^°^-  inpatient  InciUHn.  responsibilities  which  Hadassah  has  for  the 
ing  and  research.  These  increased  needs  at  ^  .  ^-  ^^P'^^'^nt  facUUies  ^j^^  j^^^^^^^j  g^j^^^j  ^,^^^^  ^^^  responsibilities 
Ein  Karem  can  be  divided  under  the  follow-  Inpatient  needs  have  become  such  that  for  providing  for  additional  students  of  the 
ing  headings  and  for  the  reasons  outlined:  additional  beds  have  been  required,  bring-  Dental  School-  The  School  of  Nursing-  The 
I.  Services  Ing  the  present  total  to  660.  With  the  com-  school  of  Occupational  Therapy;  The  School 

"a^on^Ts^;'^  '''*'''  "^*°  ^^"^'■^'  •^^^P'^'     l:!  c^iL^c^^^tiach^r"   ^t^'^^"   ^^^"'^^^  In  rhe':::^  oflhe  Cental  School.  It  Is  an- 

Outnatient  oca  nn       Tn    ^c^^^tZl     ,n  i^^!  and  training  pur;>oses.      ticipated  that  the  annual  student  intake  will 

outpatient 288,000     In   addition,    10   beds   will    be   needed   for   a      rise    from   25    to    65    reaulrlne   added    <;mcp 

K'ency -     i'T     fl^r^ra'^ftiV^nVTr^'^'*    facilities    for      and  S"pment%he  N^g'schoo^' 1.S 

Emergency   80,000     '-^,^sraf"ng  and   related  services,   making      is  to  be  enlarged  to  75  from  the  present  an- 

for  a  total  of  386.000.  This  heavy  load  is  the  wifh  the  evnanL^  nf%.,      .  J^'TJ^^'  ""''"  ^^"'l^"*  intake  of  50.   It  will  require 

result  of:                                                            °  .,TpL„f^,!^^^  °h        .^fn'l"^^"  ''°^^''  additional  housing  for  these  students,  as  well 

(a)  service  to  a  population  Increased  by  nuired  for  onffm  ^^  f.»^l;.  ^'^  T"  '"^  "»°"  "^'"^  quarters  for  graduate  nurses. 
30  percent;                                                           ^  ^^rnf^^,   ^^?H     "     <        i?  °^  purposes.  Ac-  Also.  faclllt4es  will  be  needed   for  10  addl- 

( b )  changes  in  the  content  of  medical  care  S   ft^.'.^^^.lf.T^fH"*.    'f  ^'^^^f.n.^^^f  ^'°"a»  students  In  the  School  of  Occupational 

for  a  people   whose  pathology   of  dlseie   Is      L'^'reiuired  m  ^^he  ii^ed  ate'future  '"'^""P^'  '^^  ^^^^^^^  '°  ^^"'^^"^   '°  ""'  ^"- 

undergoing  continuous  change;  requirea  in  tne  immediate  future.  creased  to  30.  Physicians  taking  courses  In 

(c)  change  in  knowledge  of  the  medical  ^-  Diagnostic  laboratories  the  School  of  Postgraduate  Education,  usu- 
sciences  and  their  application  to  medical  In  view  of  the  Increased  patient  load  and  ""^  '"  residence  while  studying,  require  Uv- 
care;  and  added  bed  capacity,  there  Is  obvious  need  for  '"'  quarters  during  their  training  period.  The 

(d)  change  in  the  overall  administrative  increase  in  the  facilities  for  diagnostic  labo-  number  of  such  physicians  runs  Into  several 
set-up  of  health  service  in  Israel  and  Its  ratories.  The  laboratory  load  is  made  even  hundred  registrants,  from  which  as  many  as 
application  to  Hadassah's  clinical  facilities,  heavier  by  the  quality  and  type  of  laboratory  Possible  are  selected.  Presently,  there  are  300, 

■>  Teaching  examinations.  These  are  constantly  Increas-  with  anticipated  needs  indicated  as  1000.  This 
The  Hadassah-Hebrew  Tinivpr=.t„  vfoHi.  1  '"^  in  variety  and  number  as  medical  knowl-  ^'^^°°^  °^  Postgraduate  Education  also  re- 
Center  hasT^oti?  te«P^i^J^  ,oL  ^f  «^g«  spreads.  For  example,  since  1961,  bio-  ^"""^^  »"«  ^^O  and  two  50  seat  lecture  rooms 
toatelv  2700^omnrfJ^n/  ,  n H  ^f'T  chemical  tests  have  risen  by  130-.;  micro-  ^°'  in-service  training  programs  for  Interns. 
L?.H,!/,  ?,  """"P^'^'^S  undergraduate,  biological  tests  by  50'1-  patholoeical  Txam-  resident  physicians  and  lay  staff.  There  Is 
graduate,  and  post-graduate  students.  The  mations  by  6?;  hemkiofo..v  laStorv  e^  «P«"*1  "eed  for  physicians  undergoing  spe- 
number  of  students  In  the  various  medical  '^inTuonl  by  300^!  As  tie  w^k  ^one  fn  ^'^''^«^  ^^^'^ent  training.  Of  our  Iso  physi- 
Sng  "5"  if  the°Memcal"s^hL,f  ^°  4  i°n  '^''^^'^-^^  laboratories  fs  'an  essentfal"pan  -"-■  ^^  "«  involved  in  this  program  ^wh'lch 
CUm"x!'psvcho°ogv  °f  ^^^i'^K  ^""^  training.  It  Is  urgent  that  V^Tr^L°V\^  penod  of  four  to  six  years, 
i.iinicait-s>cnoiog>.                                                                               eaulDment  for  th^e  farm  according  to  the  specialty  concerned. 

be7of%Sn'^Jto'b1fd4m:d'LmXm^^^  "-    ''^    made    av^Se    for°th?7ncrea^  ,    During  this  time,  a  large  part  of  their  time 

School  ,nn?^i9n  f.^r^m       m              f'*""'  incoming  student  bod v.  '^    spent    within    the    hospital    where    they 

an  in  rLs^e  in  c  inicalmat  r'^     o^'^achln.'  ^"'•'^^^'   ^^<=^»t  ^'^'^^'^^  "^  g««"'<=s  and  --'»"f°  ?■;-.«"->  '''s  well  as  theoretical  in- 

purpo^efm  both  Uie  omoatlPnt  °i,^P^   'nf  P^y«»«  demand  that  additional  facilities  be  '^fuctlon.   Living   quarters    for   these   physi- 

fhe^^patent  services   Ten  b^s  are  reoulred  P^"''*^'*  '°'  ^  g«'>^"<=«  laboratory  and  a  med-  f'^'^^  '«  'l^dly  needed,  as  due  to  their  limited 

ner  student   for   nrnvMl^^  .^^,f  f  '^^?."^.'^«^  ical  physics  department.  The  latter  will  serve  ^^'^^^  °^   °'"^«   '^"'^   reduced   Income  while_ 

materiaf^ere  isTseSshor^t^e'of  vS  ^"  department  with  It^  specialized  knowl!  ^^^'^'f^.  they  cannot  afford  to  provide  their 

ludieriai.  mere  is  a  serious  shortage  of  young  ^           ^  ,      aoDlication  to  mwHrino  °wn  living  accommodations, 

physicians,  especially   in  outlying  areas  and  ^""^  ^"''  "'^  application  to  medicine.                                      ^                      renetltlon  the  need  for 

demand   fo^'more   docr'^^'lf'    '^"^    ''    ^  -..             *"   """"^   -^^P-'--'  the'^^'dV:^ 'facHuL   a^^ eSm^m^T'th^^^ 

T.,  ?h       L  M        ^°f'^°"  ^'^'^  nurses.  The    increased    patient    load    necessitates  various  schools  and   department   which  has 

,^^?.h    .     ,  !,    ''T  k"  °^  '"^di<=^l  students  added  space  and  equipment  for  the  x-ray  been  outlined,   cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

for  ITsnrr^^ll'' , n ,"„    '  \  "^   """^^  provlde  department.  This  department  Is  a  major  need  This  need  must  be  met  to  assure  the  malnt€- 

for  an  increased  intake  of  nursing  students.  In  the  care  of  the  paclent  and  is  of  growing  nance   of    the   high    level    and   standard    of 
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Table  II.— Ein  Karem:  Foreign  exchange 
estimates  for  planned  expansion — Con. 


teaching  and  training  for  which  Hadassah  Is      -^J-^VeVkm^d' w":^'\'esred°'t^^^ 

known  to  provide  for  the  Increas^  student      P-^^^-^^^^j^V^^.^oo^  ^  an  extension  of  the      clinical  analysis  and  research: 
body   of   Israelis,   Arabs   af,^.";^*   ^^%^,     ^'^^  center  at  Ein  Karem,  with  depart-         internal  communlcatlons-tele- 
from  abroad,  for  undergraduate  work  ana  lor 
post-graduate  or  refresher  courses.  As  shown 
in  Table  I,  the  Ein  Karem  expansion  is  es- 
timated   to    cost    about    28    million    Israeli 


Medical  Center  at  Ein  Karem,  with  depart- 
ments linked  with  their  opposite  numbers.  It 
Is  planned  that  the  medical  personnel  is  to 
include  Arab  doctors  and  nurses,  both  as 
staff  and  for  training.  The  230  beds  in  this 


pounds,   of  which  almost  7  million  maell     staff  ana  ^or  ^--^|-  -«=,-  —    -^.i^d 
pounds-or   $2   mllllon-are   hard   currency      hosplUl  ^'^\P\^l  ^^  ^^^  ^^le^i 

needs.    Table    II    Indicates    these   needs   by      Mjhey  are  t^o^t^  p^jbUHles  for  teaching 

and  training.  It  Is  planned  to  include  faclU- 
tles  for  rehabillUtlon  in  the  set-up  of  this 
hospital  especially  for  the  disabling  and  de- 


broad  categories 

The  complex  of  the  Hadassah-Hebrew  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  Is  to  Include  the 
Moshe  Sharett  Institute  of  Oncology.  Hadas- 
sah recognizes  the  Increasing  role  of  cancer 
as  a  cause  of  death  and  Invalidism.  We  are 
concerned  that  in  the  developed  countries, 
there  are  as  many  as  2000  new  cases  of  can- 
cer per  million  of  population  each  year,  and 
that  cancer  has  become  the  second  most 
common  cause  of  death  in  those  countries, 
reaching  1511  deaths  per  million  of  popula- 
tion annually.  Cancer  In  Israel  is  not  dis- 
similar to  cancer  in  Western  countries.  The 
incidence  of  the  disease  amounts  to  1920  per 
million,    while   mortality   reaches    1119    per 


generative  diseases,  such  as  cardiac  cases, 
cancer,  brain  injtu-y.  arthritis,  and  para- 
plegics The  Mt.  Scopus  renovation,  estimated 
to  cost  24  million  IL,  will  require  about  $2^2 
million  in  hard  currency  purchases.  Table 
IV  gives  a  general  category  breakdown  of 
these  expenditures. 

This  Is  a  general  outline  of  Hadassah  s 
work  and  plans  for  the  coming  five  years. 
Necessarily,  this  statement  is  only  In  out- 
line form  in  regard  to  all  of  Hadassah's  pro- 


phone  -       »50,000 

Outpatient  departments,  In- 
cluding medical  emergency 
department    ^^'^ 

Inpatient  department ---       100,000 

Standby  faclUties:  air  condi- 
tioning and  mechanical  equip- 
ment  - -       200.000 

Dental    school ^^600.000 

Total- 2,000,000 

Table  HI.— /nsfitufe  of  Oncology:   Foreign 

exchange  estimates 
Scientific    equipment    list     (see 

appendix   A) $760,000 

Elevators — 2         passenger,  1 

freight    

Alr-condltloning    equipment 

Mechanical     equipment,     water. 

steam,    sanitary,    plumbing... 
Electricity      and     telecommunl- 


120,000 
350,  000 

220,000 


grams. 


100. 000 

70,000 


mon  cause  or  death  alter  c^u.u-v».^.>^^  ^Uh  further  Information,  together  with  such  oenera.ors   .-u    ..^ —  -       ^  ^ 

eases.  Recognizing  this,  Hadassah   las^unaer^      documentation  as  may  be  required.  An  im-  Cyclotron     — - __ 

pKjrtant   item 
o?  pa"tlents"7u'fferln"g  from  cancer  and      be  overlooked 


taken  to  extend  its  existing  Department  of 


taken  to  extend  its  exisuag  i^r^a,  ,^.^^.  „.      "rtwit   item   in    this   presentation   cannot 
oncology  by  establishing  a  Cen^r  for  the      PO^tant^^tem^  In    m^^^p  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^_ 


care  of  patients  sunennB  '■""'  "r;X,„  Vmt      ^elf   resnonslble   for   the  continued   mainte- 


patients.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  to  be  a  locai  oer                      ^         leading  medical  centers 

^^^^e  projected  Institute  of  Oncology  will  ---\/-^- k^^flr^^n 
service.  It  Is  estimated,  approximately  2^500  ^elped  to ^orge  ,1,,  ^^  ^^  of 
patients,  being  about  one-half  of  the  cancer  "'J^^'^^^^^  ^sia  In  a  world  beset  with 
victims  in  Israel.  It  Is  estimated  that  one-  ™^* ^.^''bierns  where  there  is  so  much  em- 
half  Of  this  2.500  will  need  radiotherapy  and  -^^{.Po^fSu^t'lve  forces,  we  dare  to  be- 
one-half  hospitalization.  In  ^f^^ Ion  to  pnas  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
meeting  these  patients'  needs,  the  Center  "^""^  "  ^^  creeds  will  help  to  build 
will  serve  for  epidemiological  and  c  Inlcal  ^i^^'^JZl^TcTr^^efn:  world  which  all  of 
research  studies.  Clinical,  diagnostic,  thera- 


that  better  and  peaceful  world 
us  seek. 


Purpose 


Total 
require- 
ment 
(in  thou- 
sands of 
Israeli 
pounds) 


Total =86.650       22.905 


peutlc.  rehabilitative  facilities  will  be  re 
quired,  as  well  as  nursing  care  In  the  hos 
pital.  at  home,  and  for  follow-up. 

The  Institute  of  Oncology  will  provide  the 
most  advanced  equipment  for  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  research,  such  as  isotope  lab- 
oratory facilities,  deep  x-ray  therapy,  chemo- 
therapy, hormone  therapy,  a  betatron,  ra- 
diation equipment  (cobalt  for  irradiation), 
and  a  cyclotron.  It  will  serve  to  teach  stu- 
dents, train  specialists,  and  offer  possibili- 
ties for  conducting  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search In  the  fields  of  cancer  and  allied  dis- 

pases   Even  before  the  completion  of  the  In-  .    . .  .  ,      v  11  etin 

:tTtute  Hadassah.  In  Its  present  Oncology  O-;,^,*^-';',^^^-::::  li.m 
Department,  is  providing  treatment,  through  Mount scopus  renovation....  24,000 
a  special  program,  for  cancer  victims  In  the 
Israel-administered  areas,  cooperating  with 
the  World  Health  Organization  under  an 
agreement  providing  for  this  service. 

Total  costs  for  the  Institute  of  Oncology 
are  estimated  at  14.7  mUlion  IL.  Of  this,  over 
half  will  be  required  In  hard  currency  ex- 
penditures. Table  III  shows  a  general  break- 
down of  the  $2.3  million  required. 

With  the  return  to  Hadassah  of  its  build- 
ings located  on  Mt.  Scopus,  Hadassah  has 
undertaken  to  rehabilitate  the  hospital  there 
as  a  general  hospital  to  serve  the  Jewish  and 
Arab  populations  of  Jerusalem,  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  area,  and  even  patients  from 
across  the  Jordan.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  although  forcibly  isolated,  Mt.  Scopus 
has  always  been  a  geographic  part  of  Israel 
and  so  recognized  by  the  United  Nations. 
Our  hospital  there  was  unavailable  to  Hadas- 
sah from  1948  to  1967  and  stood  unused 
following    an    Arab    attack    on    a    Hadas- 


Total    $2,300,000 

>To  be   received   as  gift  from  Individual 
donor. 

Table    IV.— Mf.    Scopus    renovation    foreign 

exchange  requirements 
Clinical  equipment— 270-bed  fa- 
cility Including: 
All  medical  equipment,  x-ray, 
operating   theaters,   diagnos- 
tic  laboratories,   beds,   mat- 

tresses,    etc - $900,000 

Engineering: 

Elevators    (7) 243.000 

Boiler  plant  equipment :«„  nnn 

Kitchen    equipment .0  ^ 

Generators 43.000 

Alr-condltloning  material   and 

equipment   .  — —         171.000 

Water,  steam,  sanlUry    (pipes 
and  plumbing  equipment).. 

Incinerators .  — .. 

Electricity    and    telecommuni- 
cation 


29,000 
130,  000 


TABLE   l.-SUMMARY   OF    COST    ESTIMATES,    HADASSAH  ™"    " """i::: 143,  000 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  SHOWING  TOTAL  AND  FOREIGN      ^^^^^^If^^bu'lances.  etc 43.  000 

EXCHANGE  REQUIREMENT  

— — ■  Total    - $2,231,000 


Foreign  exchange 
requirement 

Amount  Amount 
(in  thou-  (in  thou- 
sands ot  sands  of 
Israeli  dollars 
pounds)  equivalent) 


8.050 
6,965 
7.890 


'2,300 
2,000 
2.231 


s  6. 531 


1  Includes  J700,000  for  cyclotron,  gift. 

-  Equal  to  $19,042,000. 

'  Exact  equivalents  lost  in  rounding. 

Table  II.— Bin  Karem:  Foreign  exchange 
estimates  for  planned  ej^pansion 
Clinical  analysis  and  research: 

Diagnostic       laboratories       and 

X-ray - $300,000 

Operating    theaters    and    post- 
operative  rooms 75.000 

Occupational  and  physiotherapy 

departments.- 50.000 

Central  sterile  supply  and  laun 
dryi   . 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OP 
THE  CITY  OF  BOWIE.  MD..  URGING 
THE  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  OF 
SUBWAY  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 
Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Bowie.  Md.. 
which  is  in  my  district.  Tliis  resolution 
points  out  quite  emphatically  the  great 
concern  and  the  note  of  urgency  for 
action  now  for  the  release  of  subway 
construction  funds  for  Metropolitan 
Washington.  ... 

By  bringing  this  problem  to  the  at- 
tention   of    Congress,    this    community 
300.  000     emphasizes  the  needs  of  all  the  commu- 


Kltchen  equipment'.::::::::::;        50;  000     nities   surrounding   the   District   of   Co- 
Elevators   (freight) - -      150.000     mmbia.  These  communities  want— and 

.  TO  also  service  Mount  Scopus.  need-this  sernce  co  be  initiated  as  soon 
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as  possible  In  order  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  a  chaotic  transportation  situation. 
The  city  fathers  of  Bowie  are  well 
aware  of  the  serious  effect  that  this  de- 
lay in  funding  is  causing  them  and  they 
have  seen  fit  to  call  it  to  our  attention 
by  passing  this  resolution.  I  commend 
them  for  their  community  interest,  an 
interest  whicJi  includes  the  entire  Greater 
Washington  area.  I  hereby  place  that 
resolution  in  the  Record  so  Uiat  my  col- 
leagues may  know  the  feelings  of  one  of 
the  many  communities  which  are  to  be 
served  by  the  projected  subway  system. 
While  I  support  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  which  includes  adequate 
freeways  and  buses  as  well  as  subways, 
I  urge  that  the  funds  be  made  available 
now  so  that  construction  of  the  subway 
system  can  begin. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution-  op  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Bowie,  Md.,  Urcinc  the  Immediate  Release 
OP  Subway  Construction  Funds 
Whereas,  after  many  years  of  planning  a 
regibnal  rapid  rail  transit  system  has  beeu 
adotjTed    by    the    Washington    Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  and  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating Jurisdictions;  and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  participating  Juris- 
dictions have  expended  large  sums  of  money 
for  administrative  and  planning  purposes  in 
preparation  for  construction  of  the  adopted 
regional  rapid  rail   transit  system;   and 

Whereas,  an  immediate  start  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  rapid  transit  system  is  in  the 
public  Interest,  benefitting  the  citizens  ol 
Bowie  and  every  pan  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area  and  the  nation  as  a  whole 
by  improving  transportation  In  the  Nation  s 
C.ipital; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Bowie.  Maryland,  that  the 
E.xecutive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  government  be  urged  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  release  subway  construction 
funds  to  permit  construction  to  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  date;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  tliat  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  all  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  Maryland,  all  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  Public  Works  Committees,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
W.ashington  Council  of  Governments. 

Introduced  and  passed  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Bowie.   Maryland  at  a  Regular 

Meeting  on . 

Leo  E.  Green. 

Mayor. 
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Attest: 


Edith  Maylack. 

City  Clerk. 


THE  NIXON  APPROACH  TO  THE 
DRUG  PROBLEM :  A  LACK  OF  SEN- 
SITIVITY AND  UNDERSTANDING' 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  increasing  criticism  is  being 
leveled  at  the  administration's  approach 
to  the  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
problem.  This  criticism  emanates  from 
all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum  and 

Sfon  In  .'vf^'l'  ^-^  ^^i"^  '^^'^^  ^"  °P-      ^fica^ions'as  well  as  add  new  substances  to 
position  to  the  President's  'off  with  their  "oi.<.  *.«  lu 


heads"  attitude  within  the  administra- 
tion itself. 

William  Robbins  reporting  in  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  stated  that  "a  con- 
fidential memorandum  urging  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  oppose  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
composed  by  one  of  the  agency's  top 
health  officials,  drew  strong  support  last 
week,  but  it  was  turned  down  at  the 
highest  echelon  in  the  Department." 
Later  in  the  same  article,  Mr,  Robbins 
quotes  an  HEW  official  who  considered 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  "regressive  legisla- 
tion." 

As  sponsor  of  the  proposed  'Compre- 
hensive Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug 
Abuse  Care  and  Control  Act  of  1969, "  I 
and  22  cosponsors  have  sought  to  provide 
a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem,  an 
approach  that  will  get  to  the  root  causes 
of  drug  abuse  as  well  as  eliminate  its  out- 
ward and  apparent  manifestations.  The 
Nixon  treatment  of  this  area,  in  my 
opinion,  will  not  bring  about  solutions 
and  will  not  provide  the  help  desperately 
needed  by  those  who  have  fallen  prey  to 
the  sickness  that  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse  is.  I  had  thought  that  the 
days  of  bedlam  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  historical  interest  in  these  "enlight- 
ened" times.  Should  the  President's  pro- 
posal be  promulgated,  as  it  now  stands, 
we  shall  have  witnessed  a  most  unfor- 
ttmate  and  regressive  day  that  will  set 
back  the  many  efforts  being  made  to 
solve  the  drug  problem  that  we  face  to- 
day. The  reemergence  of  a  bedlam-type 
approach  to  our  problems  is  the  last 
thing  our  Nation  needs  at  this  time. 

For  my  colleagues'  information,  I  now 
include  into  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  Robbins  article : 

Dispute  in  administration  on  Nixon  Bill 
To  Stiffen  Drug  Penalties  May  Break 
Into  Open 

(By  William  Robbins) 
Washington.  July  27.— Disagreement  with- 
in   the    Administration    over    the    stiffened 
penalties   in   President   Nixon's   drug   abuse 
bill  is  threatening  to  break  Into  open  conflict. 

A  confidential  memorandum  urging  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  oppose  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
composed  by  one  of  the  agency's  top  health 
officials,  drew  strong  support  last  week,  but 
it  was  tiu-ned  down  at  the  highest  echelon 
in  the  department. 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  there 
would  be  no  pressure  to  prevent  experts  in 
the  health  agencies  from  stating  their  pro- 
fessional reservations  about  the  bill  when 
called  on  to  testify  In  Congress. 

The  opposition  has  focused  on  the  general 
law  enforcement  emphasis  of  the  bill,  the 
penalties  on  users,  and  certain  administra- 
tive prerogatives  that  would  be  given  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  minimum  of 
two  years'  Imprisonment  for  possession  or 
use  of  such  substances  as  marijuana  and 
LSD,  although  it  proposed  possible  probation 
for  first  offenders.  It  would  provide  higher 
penalties  for  distribution  or  possession  with 
intent  to  distribute. 

drugs  would  be  graded 
The  bill  would  also  classify  substances  and 
grade  them  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  their 
use  might  Involve  as  well  as  the  penalties 
provided.  It  would  give  the  Attorney  General 
the  authority,  in  consultation  with  health 
advisers,  to  make  some  changes  in  the  clas- 
sificatior 
the  list. 


It  also  charges  the  Justice  Department 
with  the  responsibility  for  research  into  the 
problems  involved. 

The  ferment  brevrtng  among  the  mental 
health  and  drug  experts  of  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department  could  break 
Into  the  open  tomorrow  when  two  high  offl. 
clals,  who  are  known  to  oppose  the  stiffen- 
ing of  penalties  for  drug  possession  and  use, 
are  scheduled  to  appear  before  a  Congres- 
sional  subcommittee. 

They  are  Dr.  Joseph  T.  English,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  Dr.  Stanley  F 
Yolles,  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  They  will  appear  before  a 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee that  is  considering  extension  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers   Act. 

egeberg's  testimony 
The  subject  of  the  drug  bill  could  arise 
naturally,  observers  say,  because  of  such  sen- 
timents as  one  expressed  recently  by  D.-- 
Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Secretary  fcr 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs.  Dr.  Egeberg,  the 
Administration's  top  health  official,  said  in 
Senate  testimony  leading  to  his  confirmation 
that  the  law  enforcement  approach  to  drug 
problems  would  require  "building  stockades' 
because  so  many  people  were  involved. 

In  any  case,  these  observers  say,  It  is  likely 
that  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Demo- 
crat of  Texas,  will  try  to  draw  out  the  opin- 
ions of  the  two  drug  ex{>erts.  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough is  the  author  of  one  of  several  bills  that 
seek  to  curb  drug  abuse  through  education 
and  research.  He  is  also  the  sponsor  of  a  men- 
tal health  center  bill. 

The  confidential  memorandum  calling  for 
opposition  to  the  Administration  bill,  It  is 
understood,  was  submitted  last  week  during 
conferences  attended  by  Dr,  Egeberg  and  Sec- 
retary Robert  H.  Finch, 

If  it  had  been  adopted,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced the  unusual  circumstance  of  two  Ad- 
ministration departments  taking  conflicting 
public  stances  on  a  Presidential  program. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  Creed  C. 
Black,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation, 
said  that  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  would  not  oppose  the  Adminis- 
tration bill.  But  he  added,  "We  certainly  are 
not  going  to  ask  any  professional  people  to 
take  a  position  that  is  contrary  to  their  pro- 
fessional beliefs." 

Health  officials  questioned  were  unanimous 
in  their  opposition  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  although  only  one.  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen, 
would  speak  for  rittrlbution.  Dr.  Cohen  Is  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Narcotics  Addiction 
and  Drug  Abuse  of  the  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

Dr.  Cohen  said:  "This  isn't  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
penalties  for  the  pushers,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the  young  person  who  might  be  caught 
with  a  marijuana  cigarette  and  thrown  Into 
jail  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  find  a  more  sensible  approach." 
The  approach  that  Dr.  Cohen  and  most 
other  experts  have  urged  has  been  that  of 
research  leading  to  education  that  would 
discotirage  abuse  as  well  as  to  new  forms  of 
treatment  of  addicts. 

"This  is  regressive  legislation,"  said  an- 
other official.  "If  I  am  called  upon.  I  will 
have  to  say  so." 

CALLS     bill     detrimental 

A  top  health  official  in  the  department 
who  Is  an  authority  on  drugs  remarked: 
"This  bill  is  more  detrimental  than  help- 
ful." 

A  "hair-raising"  provision  of  the  measure, 
he  said,  ia  that  it  will  make  simple  posses- 
sion of  marijuana  a  felony.  He  added: 

"The  hooker  In  it  is  that  possession  with 
Intent  to  distribute  would  bring  a  minimum 
of  five  years  in  Jail  with  no  probation  or 
parole.  That  means  that  a  student  who  had 
some  marijuana  intending  to  give  it  to  an- 
other, could  be  thrown  in  Jail  for  years. 
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•And  if  a  college  senior  21  years  old  gives 
a  freshman  under  18  a  marijuana  cigarette, 
the  penalty  can  be  doubled,  It  gets  into  the 
realm  of  the  ridiculous, 

"There's  nobody  here  |ln  the  department's 
health  agencies)  who  wouldn't  come  out 
strong  against  that." 

The  official  reserved  some  of  his  strongest 
comments  for  the  provisions  placing  respon- 
slblUty  for  research  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, 

"It's  Uke  having  the  police,  judge  and 
jury  in  the  same  Identity,"  he  said. 

The  department's  top  authorities  on  drug 
abuse  were  not  consulted  on  the  penalties, 
he  said,  and  they  were  not  able  to  see  a  final 
draft  of  the  proposed  legislation.  He  added 
that  "some  of  the  people  at  Justice  are  just 
sick,  too,  about  those  p>enaltles." 

It  was  understood  that  much  of  the  pres- 
sure for  Increased  penalties  had  come  from 
White  House  aides. 

"It's  all  part  of  the  law-and-order  theme." 
one  official  said. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA— DEMA- 
GOGS IN  THE  URBAN  JUNGLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

of    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1969 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
call  attention  to  the  shocking  condition 
of  our  Nation's  Capital— the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Congress. 

The  District  Democratic  chairman,  at- 
tacking the  honest,  loyal,  working,  tax- 
paying  Americans  who  are  the  backbone 
of  this  Nation — calling  them  "all  the  nice 
white  middle-class  people  opposing  tax 
increases"— issues  a  thinly  veiled  call  for 
racial  violence. 

The  27th  murder  of  the  month  occurs. 

Among    the    weekend    rapes    is    the 

mother  of  a  wounded  Vietnam  veteran, 

gang-raped  when  she  left  Walter  Reed 

Army  Hospital  after  visiting  her  son. 

The  police  forces  request  buildup  to 
three  regiment  size. 

Another  bank  robbery,  downtown  in 
broad  daylight. 

Special  security  measures  at  the  U.S. 

courthouse  to  stop  the  molestation  of 

secretaries  and  the  theft  of  typewriters. 

Twenty  armed  robberies  and  another 

rape  on  Monday. 

Left-wing  "protesters"  on  the  Capi- 
tol steps.  .   „x    „  t 
Mass  again  interrupted  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral. 
I  include  local  news  clippings: 
[From    (D.C.)    Washington  DaUy   News, 

July  26,  19691 
Mother  of  Vietnam  Vet  Robbed.  Raped 
The  mother  of  a  wounded  Vietnam  veteran 
was  gang  raped  last  night  just  after  she  had 
visited  her  son  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospi- 
tal. District  police  said. 

Police  said  the  42-year-old  resident  of 
Ohio,  who  is  white  was  walking  north  on 
Georgia-av  near  the  hospital  when  a  Negro 
man  threw  a  sweater  over  her  head,  forced 
her  into  a  car  and  drove  her  to  an  unknown 
location,  where  he  and  five  friends  robbed 
her  of  $120  and  raped  her. 

She  was  treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital 
and  released. 

Police  earlier  said  a  Southeast  woman,  20. 
Negro  was  attacked  while  getting  her  laun- 
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dry  out  of  the  washing  machine  In  the  base- 
ment of  her  apartment. 

She  told  police  a  Negro  man  put  a  sharp 
object  to  her  neck,  pushed  her  into  a  boiler 
room,  raped  her,  and  took  her  gold  wedding 
band. 

On  leaving,  he  said,  "I'm  sorry." 

(From  the  (D.C.)  Washington  Dally  News, 
July  28,  1969) 

A  33-year  old  Glover  Park  woman  was 
raped  early  today  by  two  teenagers,  police 
said. 

They  said  the  woman,  rettirnlng  from  her 
job  at  Maryland  niu-slng  home,  was  grabbed 
by  two  Negroes  In  their  late  teens  as  she  was 
entering  the  front  door  of  her  apartment 
building. 

The  woman,  white,  was  robbed  of  $3  and  a 
ring  and  forced  to  a  parking  lot  behind  the 
building   where  both  men  raped  her. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  28.  1969) 
Terris  Suggests  District  of  Columbia  Act 
Boldly  on  Self-Rule 
The  District's  Democratic  chairman  yester- 
day suggested  from  the  pulpit  that  If  Wash- 
ington residents  want  self-rule  they  will  have 
to  act  as  drastically   as   American   colonists 

did 

In  a  sermon  at  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church, 
16th  and  Harvard  Streets  NW,  Bruce  J.  Terris 
recommended  a  boycott  of  banking  Institu- 
tions that  refuse  loans  to  inner-city  home- 
owners. He  also  suggested  an  increased  effort 
by  churches  to  support  housing  programs, 

Terris  suggested  a  taxpayers'  revolt.  "If 
the  answer  to  otir  forefathers  was  to  dump 
tea  in  Boston  Harbor,"  he  said,  "maybe  we 
will  have  to  Uke  similar  action  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  taxes  in  this  colony, 

"If  tvrannv  Justifies  the  taking  of  life, 
maybe  it  at  least  Justifies  continuous  picket- 
ing of  the  homes  of  congressmen  who  act  as 
arbitrarily  over  the  District  as  King  George 
did  over  the  colonies." 

He  criticized  "all  the  nice  white  middle- 
class  people  opposing  tax  Increases"  that 
apply  to  them,  but  remain  silent  on  revenue 
proposals  for  social  needs. 

The  contemporary  prophets  act  rather  than 
Just  talk,  Terris  said. 

He  mentioned  as  examples  Reginald  H, 
Booker,  chairman  of  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee on  the  Transportation  Crisis,  and  Sammle 
A,  Abbott,  the  group's  publicity  director, 
"who  breaks  up  meetings  to  stop  freeways 
from  being  driven  through  black  neighbor- 
hoods." 

■The  great  sin  of  our  blacks  and  of  our 
young  people,"  Terris  said,  "Is  that  they  are 
neither  so  cynical  nor  complacent  that 
they  have  ceased  to  take  our  proclaimed 
values  seriously." 

Patience,  he  Indicated.  Is  not  entirely 
virtuous. 

"It  is  wTong  to  demand  change  at  a  rate 
which  Is  impossible,  which  destroys  more 
than  It  accomplishes,"  he  said. 

"But  It  is  even  more  wrong  to  hide  be- 
hind the  need  lor  patience  when  we  can 
easily  do  far  more  to  remedy  the  gross  evils 
of  our  society." 
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Bannister.  When  two  policemen  answered  a 
call  that  a  woman  had  been  shot  Inside  the 
house,  they  were  hit  by  a  shotgun  blast  as 
soon  as  they  stepped  from  their  squad  car 


Policeman,   Shot   in   Eye,   Will   Retire 

Capt.  John  F.  Reynolds,  the  48-year-old 
police  official  who  lost  the  sight  of  his  left 
eye  during  a  wild  shootout  In  February  in 
which  three  private  citizens  were  killed  and 
seven  officers  injured,  will  be  granted  a  dis- 
ability  retirement   effective   Friday. 

Reynolds,  an  official  in  the  Traffic  Division, 
was  lilt  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  by  a  shot- 
gun blast  during  the  Feb.  21  gunflght.  A  shot- 
gun pellet  damaged  the  optic  nerve,  leaving 
him  permanently  blind  In  that  eye. 

The  shootout  took  place  at  1420  Madison  St. 
NW..  a  rooming  house  owned  by  Mrs.  Lela  M, 


Maw  Fatally   Stabbed   in   Northwest 
Aboumcnt 

A  Northwest  Washington  man  was  fatally 
stabbed  Saturday  night  during  an  alterca- 
tion with  an  unidentified  assailant  in  front 
of  an  apartment  house  In  the  300  block  of 
Sheridan  Street  NW,  police  reported 

Police  said  Louis  Reed,  of  the  Sheridan 
Street  address,  was  found  about  9:45  p.m. 
with  a  wound  In  his  chest.  He  was  pro- 
nounced dead  at  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

Police  Forces  Seeking   Beefup— To  Three 
Regiments 
(By  Ronald  Sarro) 
The    Nation's    Capital    will    have    enough 
policemen  to  fill  the  ranks  of  more  than  three 
Army   combat   regiments    If   all   pending   re- 
quests for  additional  men  are  filled. 

The  latest  force  to  request  an  increase  is 
the  250-member  White  House  Police,  which 
initially  wants  to  more  than  triple  its  size 
and  assume  major  responsibility  lor  protect- 
ing foreign  embassies  here. 

After  increasing  lU  strength  to  850  men 
immediately,  the  force  probably  go  up  to 
1,000  m  a  couple  of  years,  Secret  Service  offi- 
cials told  Congress  last  week. 

The  size  of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Depart- 
ment was  increased  last  year  from  an  au- 
thorized strength  of  3,100  men  to  4,100  men, 
and  the  department  has  been  working  on 
filling  these  1,000  vacancies. 

An  appropriation  request  now  before  Con- 
gress with  strong  conservative  backing,  would 
increase  the  authorized  strength  of  the  city 
department  by  another  1,000  men— to  5,100 
men  during  the  next  year. 

This  second  l.OOO-member  Increase  has  a 
good  chance  of  passing  Congress  despite  the 
fact  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  measure  the 
impact  of  the  first  1.000  additional  men  on 
crime  until  they  are  hired  and  go  on  the 
street  to  fight  It. 

In  addition  to  the  total  ol  3.000  more  men 
the  Washington  and  White  House  police  seek 
for  the  future,  smaller  police  departments 
Tivith  jurisdiction  In  the  nation's  capital  also 
are  seeking  more  men. 

The  U  S  Park  Police  here  have  an  author- 
ized strength  of  363  men,  and  have  a  budget 
request  pending  to  add  35  more.  But  the  de- 
partment says  It  really  needs  a  total  force  of 

450 

Another  force  Is  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police, 
which  protects  the  congressional  homestea^ 
It  has  a  strength  of  600  men,  but  has  held  off 
asking  for  any  additional  help  by  the  fact 
that  It  has  run  out  of  locker  space. 

Even  the  26-member  National  Zoological 
Park  Police,  who  protect  the  zoo  and  lt.s 
animals,  say  they  could  use  two  or  three -more 

If  all  of  these  aforementioned  requests 
were  filled  there  would  be  more  than  7.150 
policemen  active  In  the  city.  A  combat  regi- 
ment ranges  between  1.500  and  2,400  men. 
not  counting  headquarters  personnel. 

That  7  150  figure  does  not  count  a  number 
of  smaller  police  forces,  hundreds  of  federal 
building  guards,  FBI  agents,  Secret  Service 
or  CIA  agents  In  Washington. 


THE  Metro  Scene— Soncfest  at  Capftol 
Protests  ABM.   War 

The  week-long  vigil  on  the  Capitol  steps 
against  the  controversial  antl-baUlstlc  mis- 
sile system  erupted  yesterday  afternoon  Into 
an  anti-war  and  antl-ABM  songfest .  complete 
with  accordion  accompaniment. 

For  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  tourists 
were  treated  to  such  homemade  ditties  as 
"O  Beautiful  for  ABM  "  and  "Hymn  to  the 
Pentagon  Monster," 
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The  Informal  chorus  of  about  16  voices  was 
lead  by  Carlos  Van  Leer.  62,  local  member 
of  Veterans  for  Peace  In  Vietnam.  Van  Leer 
said  he  fitted  the  new  words  to  the  well- 
known  tunes  "because  satire  is  the  best 
sermon  for  today.  " 

Capitol  police  reported  no  trouble  with 
the  group,  although  they  said  they  warned 
the  protesters  to  keep  their  signs  and  posters 
out  of  view. 

An  informal  coalition  of  Washington  area 
opponents  of  the  ABM  has  conducted  the 
continuous  vigil  since  July  20,  and  a  spokes- 
man for  the  grotip  said  they  plan  to  continue 
their  protest  until  the  Senate  votes,  possibly 
this  week,  on  the  measure. 


New  Protest  Interrupts  Mass  at 
St.  Matthew's 
(By  William  Willoughby) 
Two  12:30  services  were  held  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral  yesterday  after  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  John  Kuhn.  ordered  about  200  pro- 
testing Catholics  out  of  the   church  when 
they  refused  to  be  seated  diu-ing  the  reading 
of  the  Spistle.  as  is  customary. 

As  Kuhn  continued  the  Interrupted  mass 
In  the  sanctuary,  an  Impromptu  service  was 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  George  Malzone,  a 
4>rlesii  .  disciplined  last  year  by  Patrick 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  for  resisting  him  on  the 
birth  control  encyclical. 

The  outdoor  service,  on  the  center  section 
of  the  steps,  took  on  many  of  the  forms  of 
a  combined  fundamentalist  street  meeting 
and  a  freedom  rally. 

Kuhn  Interrupted  the  lay  reader  of  the 
Epistle  after  all  but  the  protesters  had  sat 
down.  He  read  from  a  prepared  statement, 
obviously  anticipating  that  some  kind  of 
disruption  would  take  place.  This  marked 
the  10th  time  a  "teach-In'  was  attempted  at 
the  seat  of  the  archdiocese. 

He  began  his  statement  by  telling  the  con- 
gregation of  the  events  that  led  to  the  arrest 
last  week,  in  the  sanctuarj',  and  during  the 
services,  of  James  Gibbons,  a  leader  in  the 
Center  for  Christian  Renewal,  which  spon- 
sors the  teach-ins. 

"I  can  only  interpret  the  actions  of  the 
group  from  the  socalled  Center  for  Christian 
Renewal  again  today  as  a  disregard  for  the 
law  of  this  land,"  Kuhn  said,  "as  they  have 
repeatedly  disregarded  the  rights  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's parishioners  upon  whom  they  choose 
to  force  their  aggressive  and  uninvited  pres- 
ence and  their  unwarranted  opinions." 

Although  the  particular  portion  of  his 
statement  was  not  read  yesterday,  one  para- 
graph made  It  clear  he  was  ready  to  press 
for  additional  arrests  if  the  provocations  be- 
came serious  enough. 

This  was  the  biggest  show  of  strength  the 
protesting  group,  which  is  contending  that 
"racism"  is  practiced  in  the  archdiocese,  had 
made  to  date. 

Once  outside  the  church.  Gibbons  chal- 
lenged the  followers  to  "fight  from  within 
...  We  must  show  them  we're  not  just  a 
movement  of  kookie  people  .  .  .  that  we're 
not  trying  to  tear  down  anything."  Charges 
against  Gibbons  following  last  week's  arrest 
have  been  dropped,  but  he  was  warned  he 
would  be  prosecuted  if  he  was  again  arrested 
When  he  asked  the  group  what  counter- 
action they  wanted  to  take,  the  Initial  sug- 
gestion was  to  go  as  a  group  for  communion. 
Soon  the  reaction  had  simmered  down  and 
the  decision  to  hold  a  service  outdoors  "as 
a  witness"  prevailed. 

When  the  parishioners — only  a  small 
number  of  protesters  belong  to  St.  Mat- 
thew's— came  out,  most  stayed  clear  but 
many  muttered  in  disgust.  "What  the  hell 
is  this  world  coming  to?"  one  man  said. 

After  the  service,  Kuhn  renewed  charges 
against  the  protesters  that  their  attack  on 
racism  is  not  legitimate.  "They're  only  trying 
to  keep  us  from  doing  what  we  might  be 
doing."  '^ 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
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Hidden  Camera  Films  Stjspect — District  of 

Columbia  Bank  Robbxo  of  $2,000 

A   robber  fled   with   more   than   $2000   in 

cash    yesterday    morning    from    a    crowded 

downtown  bank. 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  Don't  look  up.  Just  fill 
this  brown  paper  bag,"  the  bandit  had  writ- 
ten on  a  deposit  slip  that  he  handed  to  teller 
June  E.  Quarles,  23,  In  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  509  7th  st.  nw.,  police 
reported. 

They  said  Miss  Quarles  stuffed  the  money 
in  the  bag  as  directed.  The  robber  was  last 
seen  walking  out  of  the  bank  into  the  rain. 
Most  of  the  bank  employes  and  customers, 
who  were  waiting  in  long  lines  to  be  served, 
were  unaware  a  robbery  had  taken  place 
until  police  and  FBI  agents  arrived  at  the 
bank  shortly  after  the  holdup  at  11:33  a.m., 
police  said. 

The  FBI  later  released  a  sequence  of  six 
photographs  of  the  robbery  suspect  that 
agents  said  had  been  taken  as  he  walked 
"almost  directly"  toward  a  concealed  sur- 
veillance camera. 

Owner  Is  Pound  Slain  in  Northwest 

Luncheonette 
The    owner   of    a    Northwest    Washington 
lunchroom    was    found    bound    and    gagged 
and    savagely    beaten    to    death    yesterday 
morning. 

Police  said  the  body  of  Pantels  Scarvelakls, 
63.  was  found  about  6  a.m.  in  the  Arcade 
Lunchroom,  at  3308  Georgia  ave.  nw.,  by  one 
of  his  regular  customers  and  a  waitress  after 
they  found  the  front  door  locked  but  the 
back  door  open. 

Scan,-elakls  was  lying  face  down  on  the 
floor,  according  to  police,  who  said  his  hands 
and  feet  were  bound,  his  eyes  blindfolded 
and  his  mouth  gagged  with  strips  of  white 
cloth. 

The  proprietor  was  pronounced  dead  of 
head  injuries  at  the  scene  by  Deputy  Coro- 
ner William  Brownlee. 

Police  said  no  weapon  was  found.  They 
said  the  slaying  apparently  took  place  after 
Scarvelakls  surprised  someone  inside  the 
limchroom  or  was  followed  Inside  when  he 
started  to  open  for  the  day's  business. 

Scarvelakls,  whose  home  address  was  listed 
by  police  as  5512  13th  st.  nw.,  had  owned  the 
lunchroom  for  the  past  11  years,  police  said. 
His  death  was  the  153d  District  homicide 
this  year,  compared  with  104  homicides  at  the 
end  of  July  last  year. 
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employes  and  do  not  run  at  night  or  on 
weekends. 

Entry  into  the  courthouse  during  non-bus- 
Iness  hours  is  now  limited  to  persons  carry- 
ing a  night,  weekend  and  holiday  pass  signed 
by  MaJ.  Howard  McGonlgal,  chief  of  the 
security  guards. 

And  only  those  persons  carrying  a  sepa- 
rate pass  authorizing  the  removal  of  prop- 
erty are  permitted  to  take  any  equipment 
out  of  the  building,  which  Is  directly  across 
the  street  from  police  headquarters. 

Three  Wounded  Police  Study  Retirement 
(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 
Tliree  Metropolitan  policemen,  each  of 
whom  was  wounded  last  February  in  the  left 
eye  during  a  shooting  siege  that  left  three 
civilians  dead  are  expected  to  terminate  their 
service  with  the  force. 

Capt.  John  F.  Reynolds,  48,  of  the  Traffic 
Division,  who  lost  the  sight  In  his  eye,  said 
yesterday  he  is  retiring  as  of  Thursday.  He 
has  served  22  years  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Sgt.  Robert  Householder,  36,  of  the  Sixth 
Precinct,  a  veteran  of  10  years  on  the  force, 
appeared  before  the  police  board  of  surgeons 
on  July  15  and  expects  to  be  retired,  It  was 
learned. 

Police  said  that  while  he  has  not  lost  the 
sight  of  his  eye.  Householder  suffered  other 
injuries  at  the  time  of  the  shootings. 

The  third  policeman.  Officer  Ronald  Ben- 
nett, 39,  said  that  he  had  never  regained 
full  vision  in  his  left  eye  after  he  was  shot.  He 
said  that  while  he  has  not  asked  for  retire- 
ment, he  is  considering  it.  On  the  force  for 
three  years,  Bennett  was  attached  to  the 
Sixth  Precinct  at  the  time  of  the  shooting. 

None  of  the  officers  has  returned  to  duty 
since  the  shooting. 

Thomas  Walton,  36,  a  construction  laborer, 
shot  and  killed  his  landlady,  Lela  Bannister, 
65,  at  her  home  at  1420  Madison  st.  nw.,  also 
killed  her  maid.  Kthel  White,  66,  and  then 
shot  himself  to  death  after  he  had  held  some 
75  policemen  at  bay  with  a  shotgun  the 
morning  of  Feb.  21. 

Two  other  tenants  in  the  house  scrambled 
to  safety  after  the  building  was  set  on  fire, 
apparently  by  a  tear  gas  shell  containing 
Incendiary  fragments. 


Youth  Arrested  in  Father's  Murder 
A  Northwest  youth  was  arrested  by  police 
yesterday  in  the  stabbing  death  of  his  father 
during  an  argument  Saturday  night. 

Police  said  they  have  charged  Lawrence 
Reed,  19,  of  1709  Lamont  st,  nw.  with  second- 
degree  murder.  His  father,  Louis  Reed  Jr., 
57,  of  530  Sheridan  st.  nw.,  was  stabbed  In 
the  chest  about  10  p.m.  Saturday  in  front  of 
his  home,  and  died  shortly  after  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center. 

City  Life— U.S.  Courthouse  Security 
Tightened 

In  the  latest  in  a  series  of  measures  to 
combat  an  outbreak  of  petty  crime  at  the 
U.S.  Courthouse,  security  locks  have  been 
Installed  on  all  self-service  elevators  in  the 
building. 

Complaints  ranging  from  the  molestation 
of  secretaries  to  the  theft  of  typewriters  led 
to  the  precautions  taken  during  the  past 
month  by  the  building's  guard  force. 

Use  of  the  self-service  elevators  in  the 
courthouse  at  4th  Street  and  ConstituUon 
Avenue  nw.  is  now  limited  to  persons 
equipped  with  elevator  keys  issued  by  the 
guards.  Others  must  use  the  public  elevators, 
which  are  manually  operated  by  Government 


Two  Beaten  in  Holdup  of  Restaurant 

Two  men  robbed  a  Northwest  Washington 
restaurant  of  an  undetermined  stim  of 
money  Sunday  after  a  fight  with  the  man- 
ager and  a  customer,  police  reported. 

Arthur  L.  Seabolt,  manager  of  the  Little 
Tavern  at  5100  Georgia  ave.,  told  poUce  that 
two  meiv  one  armed  with  a  gun,  entered 
about  3  p.m.  demanding  money.  He  said  the 
gunman  hit  him  in  the  face  with  a  raw  ham- 
biu-ger  and  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  gtin,  but 
it  failed  to  fire. 

According  to  police,  one  of  the  men  then 
struck  Seabolt  over  the  head  and  knocked 
him  to  the  groimd.  The  other  man  floored  a 
customer,  Max  Steinmetz. 

Seabolt  told  police  the  assailants  then  took 
the  money  from  the  cash  register  and  ran 
out  the  front  door  where  they  were  Joined  by 
a  third  man. 

Seabolt  was  treated  at  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center  and  released,  police  said. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday: 

ROBBED 

William  Boyd,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
of  $70  at  about  5:45  a.m.  Sunday  by  two  men 
who  approached  him  while  he  was  sitting 
with  a  friend  in  his  car  in  the  2000  block  ol 
Benning  Road  ne. 

Willie  Boones,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  injuries  he 
suffered  at  about  6:25  a.m.  when  he  was 
beaten  to  the  ground  at  8th  Street  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  ne,  by  several  men  who 
took  $8  from  his  pocket. 
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CharUe  Goodman,  of  Washington,  was 
robbed  of  $26  at  about  12:30  a.m.  by  three 
men,  one  armed  with  a  gun,  who  approached 
him  at  4th  and  V  Streets  nw. 

Prank  J.  Hollls.  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
10  the  ground  as  he  was  getting  out  of  his 
car  m  the  5500  block  of  14th  Street  nw.,  by 
several  men  who  escaped  with  his  keys  and 
wallet  at  about  9:55  p.m.  Sunday. 

Prager  Daniels,  of  Washington,  was  robbed 
of  $6  and  a  watch  by  two  youths  who  beat 
him  to  the  ground  at  about  2  a.m.  In  the  500 
block  of  Rhode  Island  Avenue  nw. 

Esso  Gas  Station,  900  11th  st.  se.,  was 
robbed  of  $50  at  about  3:05  a.m.  by  four 
men  who  attacked  the  night  manager  while 
he  was  in  the  grease  pit  and  took  the  money 
from  his  pocket. 

High's  Dairy  Store,  3518  Georgia  ave.  nw.. 
was  robbed  of  an  undetermined  amount  of 
money  at  about  10:55  p.m.  Sunday  by  a  man 
who  appeared  to  have  a  gun. 

Hlgh'rDalry  Store,  5002  1st.  nw.,  was  held 
up  by  two  gunmen  who  obtained  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  money  at  about  5:45  p.m. 

^"HlKh^'s  Dairy  Store,  8th  and  Upshur  Streets 
nw  was  robbed  of  an  undetermined  amount 
of  money  at  about  4:25  p.m.  Sunday  by  two 
men,  one  armed  with  a  hand  gun. 

Buddy  Norwood,  of  Washington,  was  treat- 
ed at  D  C.  General  Hospital  for  wounds  he 
suffered  when  two  men,  one  wielding  a  knife 
attacked  him  at  about  3:30  p.m.  Sunday  at 
the  underpass  at  7th  Street  and  Virginia 
Avenue  se.  One  of  the  men  cut  Norwood  on 
the  hand  and  chest  and  the  other  man  took 
$100  from  his  pocket. 

James  E.  Uvlngston,  49,  of  Washington  was 
attacked  at  about  10:55  p.m.  Sunday  at  the 
corner  of  12th  and  H  Streets  ne.,  by  three 
men  who  took  $26  from  his  pocket. 

Janice  Thomas,  22  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  in- 
turies  she  suffered  when  a  man  grabbed  her 
at  12th  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue  ne.,  and 
beat  her  in  the  face  and  head  with  a  revolver, 
at  about  11:30  p.m.  Sunday. 

James  A.  Lincoln,  42,  of  Washington,  was 
admitted  to  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  with 
a  gunshot  wound  In  the  thigh.  Uncoln  told 
police  he  was  sitting  at  the  corner  of  5th  and 
D  Streets  ne.,  at  about  8  p.m.  Sunday  when 
he  was  approached  by  three  men  one  of  whom 
fired  a  shot  at  him. 

Carl  M  Smith,  18,  was  treated  at  Rogers 
Memorial  Hospital  for  siab  wounds  In  the 
back  which  he  received  when  a  man  armed 
with  a  knife  attacked  him  in  the  600  block 
of  H  Street  ne.,  at  about  7 :45  p.m.  Sunday. 

Jack  F  White.  19.  of  Kentland.  Md..  was 
treated  at  Prince  George's  HosplUl  for  stab 
wounds  he  suffered  during  an  argument  at 
about  1:30  a.m.  at  73d  Avenue  and  Forest 
Road  Kentland,  In  which  White  was  stabbed 
in  the  chest  and  cheek  by  a  youth  armed 
with  a  pocket  knife.  „  .,.„  ^     . 

Joseph  A.  Glbbs  was  robbed  of  $150  by  a 
man  armed  with  a  revolver  who  Jumped  into 
his  car  when  he  stopped  at  18th  and  Church 
Streets  nw.  Glbbs  was  forced  to  drive  to  an 
alley  In  the  1300  block  of  Rlggs  Street  nw., 
where  the  theft  occurred. 

Unico  Wine  and  Liquor  Company,  2645 
Connecticut  ave.  nw.,  was  robbed  of  an  un- 
determined  amount  of  money  at  about  1:20 
p  m  by  a  man  armed  with  a  pistol  who  or- 
dered the  manager  to  turn  over  the  money 
from  the  cash  register.  The  man  then  de- 
manded more  money  and  followed  the  man- 
ager Irving  Levin,  into  a  back  room  where 
he  struck  him  on  the  head  several  times  with 
the  gim.  A  witness  told  poUce  he  saw  the 
bandit  enter  a  drug  store,  walk  out  the  rear 
door  and  drive  away  in  a  waiting  car. 

The  Adelphi  Terrace  Pharmacy,  9107  Rlggs 
rd..  Adelphi,  was  robbed  by  two  armed  men 
of  $436  yesterday  at  9:30  a.m. 

Samuel  Brookbank,  a  truck  driver  for  the 
Central  Distributing  Co.,  was  robbed  by  two 
men,  one  armed  with  a  gun,  yesterday  at  a 


p  m  in  a  parking  lot  next  to  1701  Kenllworth 
ave.,  Beaver  Heights.  They  took  $2  In  coins 
and  Brookbank's  watch. 


assaulted 
A  33-year-old  Washington  nurse  was  raped 
and  robbed  at  about  2:30  a.m..  by  two  youths 
who  approached  her  as  she  was  entering  her 
Northwest  apartment  building.  The  woman 
told  poUce  they  took  a  ring  and  $3  from  her 
and  then  both  of  them  raped  her  In  a  park- 
ing lot  near  the  building. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 


OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
young  Americans  will  one  day  inherit  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  our 
political  system.  In  order  for  our  system 
of  government  to  work  at  its  best  it  must 
produce  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number  of  people  while  it  continues 
to  protect  the  basic  rights  and  liberties 
of  each  individual. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  talk  and  interest  throughout  the 
country  about  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
minority  groups  and  at  a  time  when  we 
have  just  finished  celebrating  the  basic 
holiday  of  our  democracy — July  4 — I 
would  like  to  enter  a  plea  for  what  is 
estimated  to  be  either  the  first  or  second 
largest  minority  group  in  our  coimtry. 
That  minority  group  is  the  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21. 

The  U  S.  Bureau  of  Census  in  July  1968 
estimated  the  size  of  that  age  group  at 
21  679,000 — close  to  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  The  size  of 
that  figure  alone  would  seem  to  war- 
rant their  occasional  refusal  to  partici- 
pate in  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  other 
salient  activities  and  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety on  the  basis  that  they  have  no 
direct  representation. 

The  reason  that  I  quote  the  statistics 
for  the  age  bracket  between  16  and  21 
is  very  simple.  If  we  wait  2  years  to  pass  a 
bill  lowering  the  voting  age,  approxi- 
mately 200,000  youths  will  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  that  unrepresented  mi- 
nority group. 

In  the  war  the  average  age  of  those 
who  fight  and  die  are  under  21  In  fact 
in  Brooklyn,  where  my  home  district  is. 
there  was  a  recently  reported  case  of  a 
voung  marine  who,  at  only  15.  acquired 
the  distinction  of  being  our  youngest 
fatality  in  Vietnam. 

Many  youths  are  now  politicaUy  in- 
volved and  have  a  deep  concern  for  the 
complex  social  problems  that  now  plague 
the  country.  At  present  there  are  about 
5  000  VISTA  volunteers  on  active  duty  m 
this  country  and  there  have  been  more 
than  16  000  since  inception.  The  over- 
whelming majority  have  been  youths 
between  18  and  21. 

In  this  past  election  many  young  men 
and  women  were  actively  Involved  in  po- 
litical campaigns,  but  there  were  also 
many  who  were  not.  Those  who  were  not 
were  youths  who  have  been  discouraged 
from  participating  in  the  political  sys- 
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tern  for  various  reasons.  One  of  these 
reasons  was  to  be  found  in  the  response 
of  the  general  electorate  in  the  last  elec- 
tion involving  the  late  Robert  Kennedy, 
Senator  Eugene,  McCarthy  and  the  re- 
cent primary  mayoralty  election  in  New 
York  crity. 

At  the  age  of  18  young  Americans 
must  bear  arms  if  called  upon,  and  are 
considered  adults  in  civil  and  criminal 
courts  of  law.  Tlie  age  of  18  is  and  has 
been  considered  the  age  of  maturity  in 
America.  ,    ^  ^^ 

Opinion  polls  have  shown  that  64  per- 
cent of  the  American  voting  public  fa- 
vors a  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18 

Young  people,  because  of  educational 
emphasis  in  the  high  schools  on  politics 
and  our  particular  life— style,  are  gen- 
erally more  aware  politically  than  their 

parents.  .      ^,      w  i    «• 

They   are  well-steeped   m   the  belief 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  the  fundamental 
requirement  for  citizen  participation  in 
our  democracy.  They  are  as  aware  as 
we  are  that  this  country  came  into  being 
because  American  colonists  would  not 
stand  for  taxation  without  representa- 
tion They  are  aware  of  the  close  parallels 
between  their  present  situation  and  the 
position  of  eariier  Americans.  They  are 
also  aware  of  the  close  parallels  between 
their  situation  and  the  struggle  of  black 
Americans  for  political  freedom  in  this 
country  because  many  of  them  are  black. 
We   cannot,   in   good  faith,   contmue 
to  denv  these  young  adults  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  adulthood  while  call- 
ing upon  them  to  exercise  their  restraint 
and  responsibilities. 
House  Joint  Resolution  18  follows: 

H.J.RES.  18 
Joint   resolution    proposing    an    amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  on   account  of   age   to  persons 
who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  tne 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment    to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  to  be  valid  if  ratified  by  the  l^sla- 
tures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  SUtes  by  the  Congress: 

"ABTICLE    — 

"Section  1.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  shaU 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  age. 

"Sec  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leglsla- 
tlon." 


GARBAGE  BY  ANY  NAME 

HON.  EDWARdT  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT:S 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  interest  that  I  noted  a  Ught- 
hearted  editorial  commentary  in  the  Chi- 
cago Heights,  111.,  Star,  Sunday.  July  20 
discussing  present-day  political  debate 

^^'J^Sew^'f  the  fact  that  the  editorial 
carries  some  practical  suggestions  that 
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might  be  pondered  here  in  Washington, 
I  hereby  insert  it  into  the  Record: 
Garbage  by  Any  Name 
Not  too  long  ago,  Ln  a  suburban  municipal 
election  campaign  a  candidate  referred  to 
an  opponents  material  as  "hogwash."  Even 
at  that  level.  It  seemed  that  the  term  was 
lacking  In  clasa.  And  In  the  particular  case, 
we  weren't  siu-e  a  well-bred  hog  would  "buy" 
the  stuff,  much  less  eat  It. 

Under  the  circiunstances,  we  were  a  little 
surprised  more  recently  to  note  that  Illinois 
Senator    Charles    Percy    classlfled    as    "hog- 
wash"   some    of   President    Nixon's   remarks 
concerning  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  system. 
For  our  part,  we  are  among  the  thinning 
ranks  of  non-experts  who  are  neither  dog- 
matically opposed  nor  unreservedly  In  favor 
of  the  BM.  although  If  an  error  Is  to  be  made, 
we  should  prefer  to  have  it  made  on  the  side 
of  self-defense  rather  than  self-neglect.  But 
Irrespective  of  the  Junior  senator's  position, 
It   is  somewhat  disappointing — having  sup- 
ported him  for  governor  and  for  his  present 
post — to  see  htm  employ  a  somewhat  taste- 
less word  in  referring  to  a  fellow  Republican. 
Perhaps  we  can   take  comfort  In  the  sus- 
picion   that   Senator   Percy   was   attempting 
to   reintroduce   a   down-to-earth    quality   In 
■the   Aanerlcan   dialogue.    The    tendency   has 
been    toward    bandwagon    adoption    of    new 
words    and    phrases.    And    although    "main- 
stream,"   for    example    has    almost    run    its 
course   downstream,    "thrust"   and    the   like 
might  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

And  on  television,  anyway,  one  no  longer 
talks  about  a  question  or  subject;  he  talks 
to  it,  resting  assured  that  It  cannot  talk 
back.  Not  only  that,  but  the  lexicographers 
have  at  length  caved  in,  and  "host"  is  a  verb 
In  fact  as  well  as  in  misdeed. 

But  "hogwash"?  The  Junior  senator  might 
do  better  to  mend  his  political  fences  and 
build  upon  the  good  start  he  made  In  the 
Senate   with   his   low-Income  housing  plan. 
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senger  trains  are  known — to  launch  a  study 
aimed  at  formulating  a  national  poUcy  on 
rail  passenger  service.  It  would  determine 
what  type  of  service  Is  necessary,  and 
whether  the  federal  government  should  help 
subsidize  It. 

Having  said  that,  the  ICC  goes  back  to  its 
usual  slumber — handling  the  tricky-track  of 
minuscule  trucking  operating  rights  cases — 
content  that  it  has  done  its  Job  by  telling 
Congress  what  to  do. 

But  the  ICC  hasn't  done  Its  Job.  The  com- 
mlssion  has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
sitting  on  top  of  the  most  important  rail- 
road passenger  case  ever  before  It— a  case  In 
which  one  of  its  examiners  has  urged  the 
ICC  to  assert  that  It  does  indeed  have  the 
power  to  protect  the  traveling  public,  and 
require  at  least  bare  minimum  civilized 
services  aboard  trains — such  as  Bleeping  and 
eating  facilities. 

The  examiner,  John  S.  Messer,  Issued  his 
historic  report  In  April  1968  in  a  case  that 
has  been  at  the  ICC  since  1966.  The  com- 
mission heard  arguments  on  it  last  Septem- 
ber— and  for  10  months  since  has  dawdled 
over  the  matter  while  train  alter  train  has 
been  discontinued,  and  while  services  aboard 
those  remaining  have  dwindled. 

There  Is  no  doubt  Congress  must  set  forth 
some  national  policy  on  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. But  Congress  also  Is  buy  with  such  press- 
ing matter  as  inflation,  taxes  and  the  war. 
Congressional  action  on  rail  passengers  could 
take  years.  And  while  Congress  deliberates, 
and  the  ICC  waits,  more  trains  make  their 
anal  trips,  and  those  still  running  are  down- 
graded. Eventually,  as  things  are  going,  the 
railroads  will  kill  all  of  their  remaining 
service. 

Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
rule  in  the  Messer  case  because  there  will 
be  no  more  trains.  But  the  ICC  could  always 
say,  "well,  we  tried— we  told  Congress  It 
ought  to  act." 
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WATTING    FOR    THE    FUNERAL? 


CAPTPVE  NATIONS— CLEVELAND 

URGES  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE 


It  Is  Important  to  support  them.  For 
this   reason.   I   have   again   introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  special  House 
committee  on  the  captive  nations.  This 
committee  would  maintain  a  constant 
surveillance  of  the  captive  nations.  It 
would  periodically  summarize  its  find- 
ings concerning  the  totalitarian  control 
of  these  unfortunate  nations  and  pub- 
lish them  on  behalf  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  knowl- 
edge that  such  a  committee  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  was  at  work  would  hearten  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations.  Its  reports 
of  tyrannical  behavior  by  the  Communist 
overlords  would  help  to  embarrass  the 
Communists  in  the  eyes  of  world  opinion. 
There  are  some  oveit  indications  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  soften- 
ing in  its  view  of  the  West.  Past  history 
gives  us  no  reason  to  consider  this  atti- 
tude as  anything  more  than  temporary — 
probably  due  to  interaal  troubles  and  di- 
visions  within    the   Soviet    Union.    The 
regime  will,  as  always,  defend  itself.  As 
with  Czechoslovakia,  it  will  strike  down 
any  deviations  toward  liberty.  It  will  do 
so  with  whatever  ruthless  force  is  neces- 
sary, even  accepting  the  risk  of  war  with 
the  West  in  the  process. 

In  this  atmosphere,  which  promises  to 
cloud  our  affairs  for  years  yet  to  come,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  American  Con- 
gress should  equip  itself  with  a  Select 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  We  are 
the  leading  legislative  assembly  in  the 
world.  All  which  threatens  freedom  is  of 
deep  concern  to  us. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  349.  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ad- 
dress to  the  House.  Tuesday.  July  22, 
1969,  on  the  subject  "Let  Us  Go  Down  To 
The  Station  And  Watch  America's  Last 
Passenger  Train  Come  In,"  I  tried  to 
focus  attention  on  the  growing  problem 
of  the  decline  of  railway  passenger  serv- 
ice as  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of 
legislative  and  administrative  neglect 
that  I  could  think  of.  In  this  regard,  I 
was  most  interested  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  yesterday's  Evening  Star 
which  takes  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  task  for  inaction  in  this 
area,  and  I  recommend  its  message  to 
my  colleagues: 

WArriNC  FOR  THE  PUNERAL? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
cently completed  a  nine-month  investigation 
Into  the  costs  of  operaUng  passenger  trains. 
The  well-documented  report  clearly  shows 
that  while  the  railroads,  using  the  ICC's  own 
accounting  methods,  have  for  years  been 
vastly  over-stating  lasses  incurred  from 
operating  passenger  trains,  the  fact  Is  that 
these  trains  do  run  at  a  big  deficit.  The  eight 
railroads  studied  could  have  saved  perhaps 
$118  million  in  1968  had  they  not  run  any 
passenger  trains. 

At  the  same  time  the  ICC  has  urged  Con- 
gress—now that   the  costs  of  running  pas- 


DELBERT  WRIGHT 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHtRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  marked  the  11th  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  first  pro- 
claimed in  1959  by  President  Eisenhower. 
The  plight  of  the  countries  made  cap- 
tive by  the  Communist  empire  greatly 
concerns  our  freedom-loving  Nation. 
For  the  past  11  years,  our  nationwide 
observances  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
July  have  demonstrated  the  determina- 
tion with  which  the  American  people 
support  the  hopes  of  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere. 

For  us.  this  is  not  an  idle  exercise. 
Our  Nation  is  rooted  in  the  hatred  of 
tyranny  which  drove  our  forefathers  to 
the  stark  shores  of  the  New  World.  Many 
thousands  of  our  citizens  today  are  refu- 
gees from  European  lands  submerged 
beneath  the  tides  of  Red  oppression. 
Many  thousands  more  have  kinfolk  in 
those  oppressed  lands.  All  look  to  Amer- 
ica as  the  bulwark— the  last  remaining 
bulwark  of  liberty. 

Each  year  thousands  of  persons  flee  or 
attempt  to  flee  to  the  West  from  the 
Communist  world.  At  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb,  these  refugees  vote  with  their 
feet  and  they  vote  for  freedom. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  commend  some  out- 
standing Job  Corps  people  from  my 
State  of  Idaho. 

Delbert  Wright,  corpsman  and  editor 
of  the  Snake  River  News  which  is  the 
newspaper  of  the  Marsing,  Idaho,  Job 
Corps  Civilian  Conservation  Center,  re- 
ceived a  gold  first-place  trophy  in  the 
recent  newspaper  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Corpsman.  official  Job  Corps 
newspaper. 

Also  honored  with  a  certificate  of  rec- 
ognition was  Mrs.  Helen  Branson,  edi- 
torial coordinator  for  the  newspaper. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  Editor 
Delbert  is  an  Idaho  corpsman.  He  has 
lived  in  Arizona  and  California  but  now 
his  family  is  in  Burley.  Idaho. 

The  contest  which  he  helped  so  much 
to  win  was  among  Job  Corps  Center 
newspapers  and  was  sponsored  by  the 
Corpsman,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  The  judg- 
ing was  conducted  by  Robert  Asher.  city 
bureau  chief  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Mrs.  Walter  Swanston,  the  Washington 
Star,  and  Michael  Bernstein,  the  Daily 
News.    I   am    terrifically   proud   of   the 
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Snake  River  News  and  the  award  they 
have  won  in  this  national  competition. 

I  also  think  that  a  word  of  praise  Is 
in  order  for  Cleve  Bolingbroke  who  is 
the  director  of  the  Marsing  camp.  The 
boys  and  organization  under  his  direc- 
tion have  brought  a  lot  of  credit  to  the 
Job  Corps  concept  through  their  work 
in  the  area.  The  Lake  Lowell  project  and 
Caldwell  municipal  golf  course  work  are 
only  two  examples  of  helpful  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Marsing  Center. 

Delbert,  Mrs.  Branson.  Cleve.  and  all 
others  associated  with  the  camp  have  a 
lot  to  be  proud  of.  They  are  an  example 
for  others  to  follow. 


CHINESE  AMERICANS   IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  least  one-quarter  of  the 
300,000  Chinese  Americans  in  the  United 
States  reside  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
where  they  are  highly  respected  by  their 
fellow  citizens  as  patriotic,  construc- 
tive, hard-working  members  of  the 
community. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  July  6, 
1969,  printed  an  editorial  which  clearly 
points  to  the  unfortunate — and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  unintended — conclusions 
drawn  from  testimony  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  this  House.  The  editorial  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  stated: 

In  the  course  of  drumming  up  more  men 
and  more  money  for  his  FBI.  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  been  warning  Congress 
again  about  the  Communist  menace — but 
now  it  Is  the  Chinese  Communist  menace  In 
place  of  the  traditional  Muscovite, 

On  the  evidence  of  the  "blatant,  belligerent 
and  Illogical  statements"  of  some  Red 
Chinese  spokesmen.  Director  Hoover  has  con- 
cluded that  the  United  States  is  beyond 
doubt  Red  China's  "No.  1  enemy."  The 
opinion  clashes  with  recent  events  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ussuri,  and  with  the  respected 
testimony  of  numerous  Sinologists,  but  the 
director  Is  entitled  to  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  speaks  of  Red 
Chinese  Infiltration  and  cites  the  fact  that 
there  are  "300.000  Chinese  In  the  United 
States,  some  of  whom  might  be  susceptible 
to  recruitment."  he  oversteps  the  bounds. 
He  Is  Irresponsibly  slurring  a  large  sub- 
stantial segment  of  American  citizens  and 
he  ought  not  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  referred  to 
by  this  eminent  newspaper  was  made  by 
Mr.  Hoover  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Hoover 
stated: 

"We  are  being  confronted  with  a  growing 
amount  of  work  in  being  alert  for  Chinese 
Americans  and  others  in  this  country  who 
would  assist  Red  China  in  supplying  needed 
material  or  promoting  Red  Chinese  prop- 
aganda. For  one  thing.  Rec"  China  has  been 
flooding  the  country  with  Its  propaganda  and 
there  are  over  300,000  Chinese  In  the  United 
States,  some  of  whom  could  be  susceptible  to 
recruitment  either  through  ethnic  ties  or 
hostage  situations  because  of  relatives  in 
Communist  China. 
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Mr.  Hoover  further  testified : 
In  addition,  up  to  20.000  Chinees  Immi- 
grants come  Into  the  United  States  each  year 
and    this    provides    means    to    send    Illegal 
agents  Into  our  Nation. 

The  inference  invited  by  his  testi- 
mony denies  the  basic  heritage  of  our 
Nation,  that  we  all  have  roots  from  other 
countries.  We  or  our  forebears  settled  in 
this  land  to  build  a  better  life,  bringing 
the  cultural  diversity  which  has  made 
this  Nation  great. 

George  Washington  appointed  our  first 
Ambassador  to  China  in  1786.  Maj.  Sam- 
uel Shaw,  and  the  impact  of  Chinese  art 
and  culture  on  colonial  and  early  Ameri- 
can life  can  be  seen  even  today  by  those 
who  visit  historic  shrines  like  Mount  Ver- 
non. Monticello,  or  Williamsburg  where 
intricate  objects  of  .lade,  ivory,  and  por- 
celain are  to  be  foimd. 

The  transcontinental  railroad,  whose 
centermial  is  marked  this  year,  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  effort 
of  the  forebears  of  today's  Chinese 
Americans. 

Chinese-American  citizens  have  lived 
in  California  since  before  she  was  a  State. 
Thousands  have  fought  and  died  in  our 
Nation's  wars.  Their  contribution  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  to  the  advancement  of 
freedom  and  the  development  of  this 
Nation  and  its  history  are  too  well  known 
to  belabor. 

I  am  sure  that  all  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans regret  the  imfortunate  connotations 
which  may  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Hoover's 
poorly  conceived  comments. 


POWER  SHORTAGE  AGAIN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  short- 
age of  electric  power  which  threatened 
a  large  section  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  last  week  is  one  more  example  of 
the  need  for  legislative  action  to  give 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  authority 
and  responsibility  to  oversee  the  ade- 
quacy of  all  major  transmission  lines.  In- 
terconnections, and  capacities. 

I  introduced  enabling  legislation  last 
February. 

Except  for  prompt  action  on  the  part 
of  power  companies  and  the  cooperation 
of  consumers,  notably  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  could  have  been  another 
catastrophic  breakdown  in  power  service 
at  the  height  of  a  summer  heat  wave  last 
weekend. 

The  Washington.  D.C..  Evening  Star 
carried  a  perceptive  editorial  on  this 
matter  on  July  28,  as  follows: 

POWER    SHORTAGE 

The  recent  power  shortage  throughout  the 
middle  AtlanUc  states  should  have  come  as 
no  surprise  to  anybody — especially  anyone 
who  follows  matt«r8  at  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  FPC's  outgoing  chairman.  Lee  C. 
White,  has  been  warning  for  years  that  un- 
less the  uUUtles  Increased  their  plant  ca- 
pacity—and fast— we  could  face  the  disaster 
of  massive  blackouts  or  power  shortages. 
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Instead  of  moving  quickly  enough,  how- 
ever, the  utilities  dawdled— but  all  the  time 
telling  us  to  Increase  our  electricity  con- 
sumption. How  Ironic.  During  the  winter 
some  utility  companies  tell  us  to  buy  air 
conditioners  so  we  won't  swelter  during  tha 
summer.  Then  summer  comes,  and  they  tell 
us — during  the  hottest  days  of  a  heat  spell — 
to  shut  off  our  air  conditioners  because  they 
haven't  enough  electricity  available. 

It's  not  only  electric  utilities,  however.  The 
FPC  warns  us"  that  we  face  a  potential  short- 
age of  natural  gas  unless  the  producing  com- 
panies expend  more  effort  on  exploratior. 
And  In  New  York  City  especially — though 
elsewhere  as  well — telephone  users  have  com- 
plained bitterly  that  their  calls  are  not  going 
through  because  the  telephone  company 
hasn't  expanded  its  facilities  to  meet  needs. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  tolerate  a  telephone 
plant  Inadequate  for  our  needs  any  more  than 
we  can  power  short.iges  during  the  heat  of 
summer — or  a  potential  gas  shortage  hittlnj^ 
some  winter. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  utilities 
are  caught  In  a  squeeze.  They  realize  th<>y 
must  modernize  to  meet  ever-increasing  de- 
mands for  more  service  caused  by  an  in- 
creasingly affluent  population.  But  in  order 
to  build  new  facilities  they  must  borrow  at 
current  exorbitant  interest  rates  being  de- 
manded by  bankers.  If  they  opt  to  pay  these 
high  rates,  the  additional  money  will  come 
from  utility  users  or  from  stockholders'  divi- 
dends. They  also  face  public  opposition  to 
nuclear-fueled  power  plants. 

Locally.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  has 
decided  that  for  the  first  time  in  65  years 
it  will  omit  its  cash  dividend  for  two  quarters 
and  Instead  give  shareholders  more  stock  in 
the  companv.  By  doing  this  It  Is  saving  $10  5 
million.  PEPCO"  contends  it  has  taken  the 
step  because  of  lower  earnings  and  continu- 
ing construction  needs. 

PEPCO  apparently  has  found  at  least  a 
temporary  way  to  keep  pace  with  growth. 
But  the  ultimate  solution  lies  In  a  change  oi 
basic  philosophy  by  all  utility  companies. 
While  the  public  must  realize  the  stock- 
holders who  own  these  companies  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return  on  their  Investment, 
the  utilities  must  realize  that  as  long  as  they 
are  granted  virtual  monopoly  franchises,  in 
their  resjjectlve  fields,  service  to  the  public 
must  come  first. 


ECONOMY    IN    THE    DEFENSE    DE- 
PARTMENT— WHERE? 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  protested  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  two  proposals 
for  centralized  supply  procurement.  Al- 
though the  Defense  Department  has  re- 
plied. I  do  not  consider  their  reply  either 
responsive,  realistic,  or  in  the  mterest  of 
economy.  I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  report  to  the  people  of  my  district 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense proposal.  A  copy  of  my  report 
follows : 

Report  bt  Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson 

One  of  the  most  frequent  concerns  men- 
tioned In  letters  from  the  people  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District  Is  for  increased 
economy  in  government.  It  Is  a  concern  that 
I  share  fully  with  my  comtituents.  but  I  am 
equally  concerned  by  two  recent  proposals  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  I  strongly 
oppose  as  false  ecocomy. 
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Both  of  the  Department  of  Defense  sug- 
gestions for.  In  their  opinion.  Improved  gov- 
ernment efficiency  Involve  the  transfer  of 
supply  procurement  personnel  Into  cen- 
tralized purchasing  and  procurement  of&ces 
for  perishable  and  nonperlshable  food  sup- 
plies. Nonperlshable  commodity  procurement 
would  be  centralized  In  Philadelphia  and 
branch  offices  In  California  would  be  shut 
down.  For  perishable  Items,  a  West  Coast 
office  would  be  retained  but  the  district 
offices  In  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  would  be 
concentrated  into  one  central  office  In  Oak- 
land. 

Considering  the  Defense  Department's 
sizable  activity  and  Involvement  In  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
level  of  military  activity  In  the  Pacific 
theater,  it  does  not  appear  consistent  nor  In 
the  realm  of  efficient  planning  to  consolidate 
and  centralize  procurement  activities  on  the 
eastern   seaboard. 

To  the  contrary,  business  Is  discovering 
that  the  most  efficient  method  of  operation 
is  to  centralize  its  data  processing  equipment 
but  decentralize  the  personnel  who  deal  with 
suppliers  and  customers  Witli  modern  com- 
munications methods,  these  personnel  scat- 
tered throughout  the  nation  can  remain  In 
lnstant>ccmtact  with  a  centralized  office  while 
remaining  physically  near  the  sources  of 
supply. 

People  are  not  like  bricks.  Tliere  is  no  need 
to  dismantle  the  Defense  Supply  Agency's 
offices  throughout  the  nation  and  expand  the 
concentration  of  government  personnel  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  where  they  are  less  re- 
sponsive to  the  citizens  they  serve  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  argues  that 
centralizing  procurement  offices  will  reduce 
costs,  but  an  examination  of  some  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  graphically  illustrates  the  effect 
closing  the  Los  Angeles  office  will  have  on 
procurement  costs. 

During  the  1968  fiscal  year,  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  office  in  Los  Angeles  accounted 
for  the  purchase  of  $59.6  million  worth  of 
meat  and  dairy  supplies  compared  to  S28.8 
million  for  Oakland  and  S13.5  million  for 
Seattle.  The  proportions  remained  the  same 
for  all  perishable  commodities  with  the  Los 
Angeles  office  doing  more  business  than  the 
other  two  combined.  D.S.A.  deals  with  more 
than  600  suppliers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
more  than  double  the  number  for  Oakland. 
Thus  the  relocation  of  the  D.S.A. 
procurement  offices  to  Oakland— and  to 
Philadelphia  for  nonperlshable  items — 
is  a  highly  unrealistic  policy  for  two 
reasons:  ( 1 )  On  those  items  with  a  limited 
number  of  suppliers,  ccst  to  the  government 
will  rise  because  of  higher  liaison  costs.  (2) 
On  those  items  with  many  competitive  bid- 
ders, those  bidders  whose  operations  are  near 
the  procurement  office  may  either  enjoy  an 
advantage  in  bidding  or  make  a  higher  profit 
while  remaining  competitive  with  more 
distant  bidders. 

In  either  case,  there  appears  to  be  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  government  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
in  costs. 


HOUSE    REPUBLICAN   TASK   FORCE 
ACTIVITIES 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  weeks  the  House  Republican  re- 
search committee  task  force  on  earth  re- 
sources and  population,  of  which  I  am 
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chairman,  has  heard  from  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  Draper,  Jr.,  national  chairman, 
Population  Crisis  Committee,  Mr.  J. 
Steele  Culbertson,  director.  National 
Flshmeal  and  Oil  Association,  and  Dr. 
William  Moran,  president.  Population 
Reference  Bureau. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Members  in- 
formed of  the  program  of  the  task  force 
activities,  I  offer  the  highlights  of  these 
healings  for  the  Record  : 
Hearing  Highlights  of  the  Population 
Crisis  Committee,  Jult   15,   1969 

Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  National 
Chairman,  Population  Crisis  Committee. 

Members  Present:  Bush,  Gubser.  Horton, 
McCloskey,  MacGregor,  Henry  Smith,  Taft, 
Wold. 

Special  Guest:  Prank  Borman. 

General  Draper  claimed  that  because  de- 
cisions on  the  population  problem  do  not 
face  federal  officials  every  day,  the  problem  is 
like  a  rising  tide.  We  don't  realize  the  full 
Implications  until  we  are  up  to  our  necks. 

Despite  political  promises  of  prosperity, 
economic  growth  In  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions has  been  neutralized  by  the  popula- 
tion explosion.  In  India  and  Pakistan,  public 
frustrat.  n  is  beginning  to  show  in  political, 
ecrnomlc  and  social  breakdowns. 

General  Draper  stated,  "Our  strivings  for 
the  Individual  good  will  become  a  scourge  to 
the  community  unless  we  use  our  God-given 
brain  power  to  bring  back  a  balance  between 
the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate." 

Tlie  governments  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries realize  the  significance  of  their  own 
population  growth  rates,  but  cannot  politi- 
cally support  family  planning  programs  due 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiu-ch. 

General  Draper  stated  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  number  of  people  assigned  to  pop- 
ulation control  in  AID  increased  from  the 
present  67  to  approxamately  400. 

General  Draper  pointed  to  three  areas 
which  arc  related  to  population  control, 
which  have  not  been  adequately  covered: 

(1)  the  1970  and  1971  censuses  should  be 
supported  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

(2)  contraceptive  research  should  be  ac- 
celerated both  here  and  abroad. 

(3)  the  World  Health  Organization  should 
step  up  its  proposed  International  programs. 

Referring  to  a  possible  trend  to  liberalize 
abortion  laws.  General  Draper  pointed  out 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  Planned 
Parenthood  World  Population  has  adopted  a 
policy  resolution  claiming  that  abortion  is 
not  a  legal  matter,  but  rather  one  for  the 
husband,  wife  and  doctor  to  decide  without 
the  help  of  the  state. 

Col.  Prank  Borman  added  that  he  person- 
ally couldn't  see  any  hope  for  a  meaningful 
life  on  earth,  "living  in  a  cubical  apartment 
with  a  bowling  alley  in  the  basement." 

Hearing    Highlights    of   the    National 
Fisheries  Institute,  July   17,    1969 

Mr.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,  Director,  National 
Flshmeal  and  Oil  Association. 

Members  Present:  Bush,  Prey,  Horton, 
Lukens,  McCloskey,  Pettis. 

In  order  to  negotiate  beneficial  fishing 
treaties  with  the  Russians,  we  need  an  ex- 
panded research  program  In  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Culbertson  explained  that  very 
little  is  known  about  the  migratory  patterns 
of  our  Atlantic  specie  and  that  by  negotiat- 
ing we  are  "taking  a  broad  step  in  the  dark." 

According  to  Mr.  Culbertson,  the  death  of 
the  California  sardine  fisheries  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  lack  of  research.  In  the  1930's 
those  fisheries  were  producing  1.5  billion 
pounds  of  fish  annually,  until  the  fish  began 
to  inexplicably  disappear.  Research  projects 
were  begun  too  late  to  save  the  industry. 

The  meat-feed  ratio  for  poultry  is  approxi- 
mately 1  pound  of  meat  for  2  pounds  of  feed. 
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Producing  1  p)ound  of  catfish  meat  requires 
only  1.6  pounds  of  feed.  Ten  f>ounds  of  cat- 
fish can  be  produced  on  17  cents  of  flshmeal 
feed. 

Mr.  Culbertson  claimed  that  harmful  ma- 
rine pollution  can  be  prevented  by  careful 
plant  processes  analysis.  In  Alaska  pulp  mills 
are  allowed  only  If  they  use  a  magnesium 
process  which  does  not  endanger  the  salmon 
industry. 

Our  national  fish  production  has  decreased 
from  23  pounds  per  person  to  10  pounds  per 
person  In  the  last  10  years.  Mr.  Culbertson 
predicted  that  without  federal  action  that  in 
five  years  we  would  be  producing  only  5 
pounds  per  person. 

Hearing  Highlights  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  July  24,  1969 

Dr.  William  Moran,  President,  Population 
Reference  Bureau. 

Members  present:  Bush,  Horton,  McClos- 
key, Pollock.  Smith,  Taft.  Wold. 

Dr.  Moran,  President  of  the  Population  Ref- 
erence Bureau  expressed  considerable  concern 
over  projected  resource  consumption  rates. 
In  1900  the  United  States  used  40.9  billion 
gallons  of  water.  In  1960  that  amount  had 
increased  to  322  billion  gallons  of  water  an- 
nually. Furthermore,  these  growing  con- 
sumption rates  apply  to  almost  all  of  our 
resources. 

One  of  the  major  problems  the  United 
States  has  in  resource  management  Is  attl- 
tudlnal.  Dr.  Moran  feels  that  we  have  adopted 
a  "frontiersman"  attitude  and  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  there  will  always  be  new  resources 
available.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  already 
falling  to  replenish  some  of  our  most  essen- 
tial resources.  For  Instance,  in  the  South- 
western United  States  we  are  tapping  fossil 
water,  or  water  left  from  the  last  ice  age. 

In  this  country  today  we  produce  only  60% 
of  the  oxygen  we  consume.  We  have  intro- 
duced into  our  atmosphere  more  carbon  diox- 
ide than  our  plants  can  absorb  and  convert 
to  meet  our  oxygen  requirements. 

We  have  in  the  United  States,  6%  of  the 
world's  population,  but  we  are  presently 
using  '4  to  ',2  of  the  world's  resources.  If  the 
world  IS  to  someday  manage  its  resources 
better,  the  U.S.  must  assume  an  important 
leadership  role. 

Dr.  Moran  believes  that  our  efforts  should 
be  spent  convincing  young  couples  that  their 
family  will  be  happier  and  that  their  children 
win  have  a  better  chance  for  an  education  If 
family  planning  is  practiced.  Finding  a  way 
to  convince  and  motivate  the  general  public 
should  be  our  first  priority. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  concen- 
trates a  great  deal  of  its  resources  in  both 
Latin  and  South  America.  Dr.  Moran  ex- 
plained that  the  influence  Catholicism  has 
over  national  family  planning  programs 
varies  with  each  country.  Nationalism  In 
countries  like  Brazil  also"  limits  the  extent 
to  which  family  planning  services  may  be 
introduced.  Brazil  allows  only  15':e  of  those 
women  who  are  considered  fertile  to  receive 
any  family  planning  services  or  information. 


SCHOOL  PROJECTS  ARE 
GUILLOTINED 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  cur- 
rently debating  appropriations  for  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies.  The  extent  to  which 
funds  have  been  cut  back  has  been 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again.  The 
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effect  that  these  cuts  wlU  have  upon  our 
educational  system  has  also  been  men- 
tioned on  numerous  occasions. 

I  read  a  most  interesting  article  on 
the  extent  to  which  schools  would  be 
affected  by  these  cuts  in  the  Sunday 
Star  on  July  20,  1969.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "School  Projects  Are  Guillotined 
and  is  by  Sylvia  Porter. 

I  think  the  Star  article  is  especially 
good  reading  and,  therefore,  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

School  Projects  Are  Guillotined 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

A  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  is 
about  to  complete  a  bill  to  provide  cash  for 
the  national  education  budget  during  the 
12  months  ending  July  1970.  In  the  form 
prepared  by  the  Nixon  administration,  this 
bUl  would  downgrade  education  to  a  very 
low  place  on  the  list  of  national  pr lorlti^. 
It  would,  in  fact,  erase  several  education  ad- 
UL  achieved  under  the  three  prevlou^ 
administrations  of  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
^hnson.  specifically.  In  its  Nixon  adminis- 
tration form,  this  bill  would: 

Ileduce  the  total  Office  of  Education  budg- 
et from  $4.1  billion  in  fiscal  1968  to  $3.2 
bUllon  in  fiscal  1970,  a  reduction  of  25  Per- 
cent at  a  time  when  more  and  better  educa- 

"°^uce"^''iero  funds  for  school  library 
materials  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

keduce  to  zero  matching  funds  for  ma- 
terials and  equipment  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958; 

Reduce  to  zero  funds  ^^^J^^^^^^'^^J^^ 
counseling  services,  also  under  ^he  NDEA 
passed  during  Elsenhower's  administration. 

Cut  in  half  funds  for  college  library  ma- 
terials, under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 

1965' 

Cut  in  half  matching  funds  for  public 
library  programs  and  materials  under  the 
Library  Services  &  Construction  Act  of  1956. 
another  Elsenhower  education  law. 

In  summary,  eliminate  entirely  three  ed- 
ucation-library programs  and  emasculate 
another  two  and  shrink  to  less  than  IV2 
percent  of  the  federal  budget  the  total  for 
education-libraries. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  a  very  real  threat  and 
may  well  happen  Is  Just  starting  to  pene- 
trate education  circles;  until  now,  educa- 
tors could  not  believe  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration would  adopt  such  policies  of 
retreat  on  education  In  a  period  of  explosive 
social  unrest. 

They  are  fighting  back.  A  NaUonal  Citi- 
zens Committee  to  Save  Education  &  Library 
Funds  (SELF)  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Detlev  W.  Bronk,  president  emeritus  of  the 
Rockefeller  University,  is  publicizing  the 
crisis. 

On  July  9,  150  trustees  of  libraries  from 
33  states  marched  on  Washington  to  ob- 
tain pledges  of  votes  for  restoration  of  the 
funds  from  100  lawmakers. 

A  fight  on  the  House  floor  seems  a  cer- 
tainty. 

No  one  denies  the  need  for  curbing  fed- 
eral spending  now;  this  Is  imperative  to 
dampen  Inflationary  psychology  and  control 
the  price-wage  spiral.  But  what  is  swelling 
the  federal  budget  are  such  items  as  mili- 
tary spending  in  general,  the  Vietnam  war 
In  particular,  skyrocketing  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  As  one  comparison.  Texas 
Democratic  Senator  Yarborough  cites  the 
fact  that  we  are  spending  $21,666  per  Amer- 
ican for  ammunition  to  fight  the  Vietnam 
war— against  25c  per  American  for  libraries 
and  teaching  materials.  As  another,  while 
our  national  education  budget  Is  threatened 
with  muUlatlon  to  the  $3  billion  a  year 
range,  interest  going  to  owners  of  the  U.S. 
debt  is  soaring  above  an  annual  $17  billion. 
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These  cutbacks  would  wipe  out  libraries 
In  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest;  for  in- 
stance, many  bookmobiles  would  disappear 
in  regions  of  New  Mexico  where  the  Indian 
puebloe  and  Spanish-American  migrants 
live.  Thotisands  of  children  would  suffer;  the 
key  cause  of  failure  in  school  is  Inability  to 
read.  „  „ 

In  the  words  of  New  York  OOP  Senator 
Javlts:  "Guillotining  the  education  budget 
is  not  responsible  fiscal  belt  tightening."  Or 
even  more  to  the  point,  as  Yarborough  asks 
In  obvious  disgust: 

"What  kind  of  priorities  do  we  have  In 
this  country?" 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION  TRUST 
FUND 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28,  in  my  Congressional  Record 
comments,  "Money  for  Mass  Transit — 
Let  Us  Get  Moving,"  I  said  that  "the 
gravity  of  the  transportation  situation  in 
our  cities  demands  prompt  Federal  ac- 
tion to  help  cities  and  States  build  mod- 
ern mass  transportation  systems  to  meet 
tomorrow's  needs."  I  further  sUted  that 
those  of  us  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  who  have  been  advo- 
cating money  for  mass  transit  would 
welcome  the  support  of  Secretary  Volpe 
who  has  stated  that  this  is  top  pri- 
ority. But  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  ad- 
ministration's message. 

Meanwhile,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  has 
shown  great  perception  of  the  problem 
since  coming  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  his  very  fine  t«stimony  of  July 
23— urging  the  trust  fund  approach- 
before  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  for  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch  of  New 
York    Before    the    Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs     SuBCOMMrmn;     of     the    Senat* 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee    on 

THE    Ma-TTER    OF   THE    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

Trust  PtTND,  July   23,   1969 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore your  Committee  today,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  feel  something  like  Paul  Revere  in 
coming  over  here  to  tell  your  Committee  of 
the  forces  marshaling  in  the  House  for  a 
mass  transportation  trust  fund  and  of  the 
support  that  I  have  found  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  such  a  program.  In  getting  here,  how- 
ever, I  rode  not  a  horse,  but  the  House  sub- 
way cosUng  $7.7  million  and  the  Senate 
subway  costing  yet  another  $2.4  million.  A 
total  of  $10.1  million  for  1,728  feet  while  only 
$175  million  was  appropriated  for  aU  of  the 
nation's  mass  transportation  needs  In  Fiscal 
Year  1969.  Mass  transit  Is  expensive,  the 
facilities  In  most  cities  are  antique  and 
grossly  inadequate,  and  the  municipalities, 
overburdened  by  other  urban  problems,  can- 
not c'.'pport  the  expenditures  for  capital 
Improvements. 

On  February  18th  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  to  provide  $10  billion  over  the  next 
four  vears  for  capital  Improvement  grants  to 
mass  "transportation.  The  bill,  H.R.  9661.  Is 
Identical  to  S.  2656   introduced  by  Senator 
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Alan  Cranston  of  California  now  before  your 
Committee;  and  It  is  similar  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams' bill  with,  however,  some  major  excep- 
tions Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  fund,  financing  by  the 
existing  7"^^  automobile  manufacturer's  ex- 
cise tax— and  provision  for  the  excise  tax  s 
continuation  at  this  level,  a  change  in  the 
present  mass  transportation  programs  2/d 
federal  share  to  90"; ,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  12''i'-;,  llmltaUon  on  funds  going  to  any 
one  state. 

Since  February,  95  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  Joined  In  sponsoring 

tbe  bill.  ^    ,       ,.  ^ 

In  addition  to  gaining  support  for  the 
trust  fund  in  the  House,  I  have  established 
an  action  alliance,  ZOOMass  Transit,  to  or- 
ganize the  interest  that  exists  all  over  the 
country  for  an  Increased  federal  financial 
program  for  mass  transit.  I  have  written  over 
1  000  letters  to  mayors,  city  and  stat*  legis- 
lators local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
transit  authorities  across  the  country,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  25  largest  cities. 
These  25  metropolitan  areas  present  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  desperate  situation  of 
urban  areas  in  not  being  able  to  provide  ade- 
quate public  transportation.  Highways  sim- 
ply do  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  cities.  They 
demand  too  much  space.  20  lanes  of  high- 
way are  needed  to  carry  the  trafBc  supported 
by  one  set  of  railroad  tracks.  As  a  result, 
cities  like  Los  Angeles  find  more  than  50  c 
of  their  land  area  covered  by  ribbons  of  con- 
crete and  asphalt. 

In  my  own  City  of  New  York  two  high- 
ways had  been  mandated  by  the  City's  ad- 
ministration, namely  the  Brooklyn  Clearvlew 
Expressway  and  the  Lower  Manhattan  Ex- 
pressway. Fortunately,  because  of  the  ever 
continuing  pressures  and  demonstrable  out- 
rage of  the  community,  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  City  of  New  York  has  finally 
seen  the  light  and  killed  those  particular 
highways. 

The  responses  which  I  have  received  from 
a  number  of  mayors  and  city  legislators  have 
overwhelmingly  affirmed  the  need  for  more 
federal  funds  for  mass  transit.  At  this  time 
70  ^t  of  our  population  lives  in  urban  Amer- 
ica Unfortunately,  their  mass  transit  needs 
until  this  day  have  never  received  adequate 
attention. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  have 
been  some'ln  the  AdministraOon  who  suggest 
that  we  need  more  time  to  plan  and  have 
questioned  whether  an  amount  of  $10  bii- 
llon  could  be  committed  in  the  next  four 
years  If  indeed  it  were  made  available.  The 
information  which  I  have  received  Indicates 
that  it  surely  can.  Plans  have  already  been 
made  by  a  number  of  our  cities  and  are  ready 
to  be  executed  once  the  funds  are  available. 
Mass  transit  like  highways  require  advance 
planning.  The  plans  are  there;  unfortu- 
nately, the  money  has  been  wanting. 

There  also  have  been  memt>ers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration   who    take    the    position    that 
while  they  support  an   expenditure  of   $10 
billion  over  the  next  four  years  or  perhaps 
over  the  next  10  years  on  public  transporta- 
tion the  money  should  be  made  available  out 
of  the  general  treasury  and  through  annual 
Congressional  appropriations.  If  we  were  to 
do  that  and  set  a  goal  of  $10  billion  over  the 
next  four  or  more  years  and  simply  provide 
that  it  shall  be  annually  appropriated,  then 
we  here  in  Congress  would  be  perpetrating 
a   hoax   upon   the    American    public.    I   be- 
lieve it  is  most  unUkely  that  Congress  *nU 
annuallv  appropriate  the  funds  necessary J,o 
do  the  Job.  To  confirm  my  feeling  In  this 
area,   one   onlv  need  look   at   the   goals  set 
forth  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  which  con- 
templated 26  mllUon  new  units  of  housing 
over  the  next  ten  years.  The  funding  to  start 
toward   that    goal    would   have   required    at 
least  $4  billion  this  fiscal  year.  Instead,  the 
House  has  appropriated  $1.7  billion. 

Our  cities,  aware  of  the  unreliability  of  the 
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nnnual  appropriation  method  and  already 
faced  with  enormous  demands  on  their 
limited  revenues,  cannot  commit  their  own 
share  of  funds  necessary  for  the  kind  of  long 
range  planning  and  construction  required  by 
mass  transit  without  knowing  In  advance 
that  the  federal  funds  will  be  available  at 
the  time  they  are  needed  so  that  contracts 
can  in  fact  be  entered  Into. 

To  substantiate  my  assertion  that  cities 
are  able  to  go  forward  with  construction 
based  on  sound  plans  already  developed.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  Committees  at- 
tention information  on  some  of  the  projected 
costs  I  have  received  from  transit  authorities 
across  the  country. 

In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  the  Metropolitan  At- 
lanta FUipld  Transit  Authority  was  organized 
in  1965  and  has  spent  over  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars  on  planning.  The  plans  for 
ma.ss  transit  capital  Improvements  and  ex- 
pansion call  for  a  total  of  $751  million  over 
the  next  nine  years  ($235  million  in  the  next 
five  years);  but.  Just  recently  the  execution 
of  these  plans  was  thwarted  by  the  public's 
defeat,  of  a  $500  million  bond  issue.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  P.  Maynard.  President  of  the 
Atlanta  Transit  System,  the  bond  issue  ref- 
erenduai  was  'defeated  by  a  vote  of  57'; 
to  43'i»prlmarlly  because  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial long  range  federal  help  In  view," 
Mr.  Maynard  continued,  "Even  though  the 
\:rgent  need  for  a  rapid  transit  system  was 
recognized  by  voters,  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  this  was  such  a  Ifirge  financial 
undertaking  that  the  total  financing  could 
not  be  borne  locally." 

In  Seattle,  a  bond  issue  was  similarly  de- 
feated and  the  effects  of  that  can  best  be 
testified  to  before  this  Committee  by  the 
Honorable  James  D.  Braman,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  former  Mayor  of  Seattle. 

Once  again,  in  New  York  City  with  which 
I  am  most  conversant,  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  estimates  that  the 
metropolitan  regional  needs  for  the  next 
seven  years  will  be  in  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  some  $2.1  billion.  Dr.  William  Ronan. 
Chairman  of  that  authority  stated  in  a  letter 
to  me  that  "the  missing  Ingredient  is  federal 
funds  in  sufficient  amount  and  timely 
enough  to  help  bring  this  whole  program 
into  realization.  Time  is  of  the  essence  as 
construction  costs  mount  daily,  making  all 
such   programs   increasingly   expensive." 

To  give  you  Just  a  couple  more  project 
cost  estimates,  may  I  briefly  note  that  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority  has  plans  for  a 
capital  program  of  1.5  billion  dollars  in  the 
next  five  years  and  part  of  its  $2.4  billion  ten 
year  program,  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  exe- 
cution of  the  Regional  Rapid  Rail  Transit 
Plan  and  Program  will  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  $2.5  billion. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  submit  some  of  the  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  the  mayors  of  several  of 
the  larger  cities.  These  letters  explain  fur- 
ther the  urgent  need  for  a  mass  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  and  an  expanded  program  of 
federal  financing.  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
list  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  9661  and  city  and  state 
legislators  who  have  responded  to  my  letters 
setting  forth  the  mass  transit  trust  fund 
concept  and  telling  them  of  the  founding 
of  ZOOMass  Transit. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  pay  particular  re- 
spect to  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  of 
New  Jersey  as  being  the  leader  in  the  field 
of  mass  transit.  I  know  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  enactment  of  the  1964 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  and  he  has 
been  the  standard  bearer  for  all  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  as  the  program  has 
developed.  I  know  that  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  in  January  and  expressed  my 
intwest  in  mass  transit,  everyone  responded, 
"Pete  Williams  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
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fight  for  years.  Support  him."  Gentlemen,  I 
am — along  with  over  a  hundred  other  Con- 
gressmen who  have  Joined  together  In  sup- 
port of  the  mass  transpnjrtation  trust  fund 
and  adequate  funding  now. 


July  29,  1960 


AN  OPEN  INVITATION  TO  THE 
ALLENTOWN  PAIR 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  of  this  week  one  of 
the  Nation's  oldest  amd  best  known  fairs 
will  open  its  114th  exposition,  in  Allen- 
town^  Pa. 

The  great  Allentown  Fair,  sponsored 
by  the  Lehigh  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety which  was  formed  in  1852 — 117 
years  ago — was  unable  to  stage  its  an- 
nual exposition  only  three  times  in  its 
history.  One  year  during  the  Civil  War 
the  fairgrounds  were  occupied  by  an 
encampment  of  a  Pennsylvania  militia 
unit.  And  for  2  years  during  World  War 
I,  the  fairgrounds  were  utilized  as  a 
training  site  for  the  U.S.  Army  Ambu- 
lance Corps, 

I  am  pleased  to  call  tlie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  great  Allentown 
Fair  of  1969,  wliich  opens  August  1  and 
closes  August  9.  I  extend  to  each  of  you 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  fair  and  to 
enjoy  the  countless  exhibits  and  activi- 
ties, the  huge  midway  and  the  star- 
studded  afternoon  and  evening  programs 
and  shows  on  the  fairgrounds'  track- 
side  stage. 

Lehigh  County  has  long  been  an  agri- 
cultural area,  and  even  today,  as  its 
economic  base  grows  more  diversified  in- 
dustrially, the  traditions  of  agriculture 
and  tlie  agricultural  industiy  continue 
to  play  an  important  role.  The  fair.  In 
turn,  helps  to  maintain  these  traditions 
with  outstanding  competitions  and 
exhibits  of  livestock  and  agricultural 
products. 

And  the  fair  does  more.  In  the  belief 
that  a  fair  is  an  excellent  sliowcase  of  a 
community,  the  great  Allento^^^l  Fair 
works  hand  in  hand  with  local  govern- 
ment, local  industries,  and  civic  organi- 
zations to  promote  goods  and  services 
of  the  broad  Lehigh  Valley.  The  fair 
annually  draws  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion visitors,  a  great  percentage  of  which 
are  from  outside  the  immediate  area. 
Through  the  hundreds  of  exhibits  and 
displays,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  progress  of  a  hard-working  peo- 
ple and  a  growing  area.  The  fair  also  pro- 
vides free  space  for  a  large  number  of 
exhibits  from  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  from  the  embassies  of 
foreign  countries. 

The  fair  opens  each  year  with  Govern- 
ment Day.  Leaders  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  are  invited,  as  are 
members  of  the  clergy,  industrial  and 
civic  leaders,  and  the  press  and  veterans 
organizations.  The  program  opens  with 
a  veterans  memorial  service  and  includes 
a  salute  to  all  men  and  women  in  Gov- 
ernment sei-vice.  This  year,  tlie  U.S.  Aimy 
Field  Band  and  the  Soldiers  Chorus  will 


take  part  In  this  opening  program.  The 
U.S.  Navy  Sea  Chanters  will  take  part  in 
the  fair  Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  2 
and  3. 

Stage  shows  will  begin  August  1  and 
2  with  Lawrence  Welk  and  his  orchestra 
Johnny  Cash,  with  June  Carter,  the  Stat- 
ler  brothers,  Carl  Perkins,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Three  will  be  on  stage  August  4 
and  5.  The  Harlem  Globetrotters,  mak- 
ing their  first  fair  appearance,  will  be  on 
stage  August  6  and  7,  and  Mei-v  Griflfln. 
John  Davidson  and  the  Doodletown  Pi- 
pers will  close  out  the  week  with  show.i 
on  the  8th  and  9th. 

Afternoon  events  will  include  harness 
racing  August  2  and  3  with  TV's  Genllp 
Ben,  the  lovable  bear,  on  stage  between 
the  races:  a  demolition  derby,  the  famed 
Tamburitzans  from  Duquesne  University 
and  Dan  Fleenor's  HuiTicane  Hell  Driv- 
ers. 


APOLLO    11   SUCCESS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans can  take  pride  in  the  success  of 
Apollo  11.  I  think  the  following  editorial 
is  very  timely  when  we  examine  the 
achievements  of  the  space  program: 
(From  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader,  July  231 
Now  It's  a  Miracle 

Only  yesterday,  there  were  those  In  Con- 
gress and  other  high  places  who  tried  to 
make  the  term  military-industrial  complex 
a  dirty  word.  Today,  speaking  of  the  voyage 
of  Apollo  11  to  man's  first  moon  landing, 
the  tune  has  changed.  Now  it  is  a  miracle 
of  industry-government  teamwork. 

There  were  17,000  companies  that  supplied 
tlie  component  parts  of  the  Apollo  series,  in- 
cluding 9,000  that  made  substantial  contri- 
butions and  20  that  developed  highly  Im- 
portant parts.  Also  there  was  the  group  of 
companies  who  built  the  rocket,  the  engines, 
and  the  rest.  With  the  precision  assembly 
the  final  touch  of  another  industrial  coop- 
eration, so  it  is  this  same  teamwork  that 
has  kept  the  United  States  In  the  forefront 
in  defense. 

The  military-industrial  complex,  to  call 
it  by  the  no-longer  dirty  word  appellation. 
Includes  most  of  the  top  names  of  American 
industry.  Theirs  has  been  the  dedication,  the 
scientific  know-how,  the  technology  that  put 
the  hardware  together  for  the  whole  space 
program  from  Its  inception  to  the  moon 
launch. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  this  industrial- 
government  teamwork  for  what  it  is,  the  first 
line  of  defense  behind  which  the  world's 
most  prosperous  nation,  and  the  world's 
people  with  the  highest  standards  of  living 
have  been  protected  from  the  Communist 
world  Uiat  covets  our  hard-earned  wealth 
and  well-being. 

Although  President  Eisenhower  Inadvert- 
ently mentioned  its  power,  he  nonetheless 
called  upon  it  to  keep  our  defenses  strong. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  a  Democrat,  called  on  this 
massivfc  industrial-military  complex  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  before  1970.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  another  Democrat,  rode  hard  on 
the  team  and  saw  it  begin  to  produce  as- 
tonishing results.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  another 
Republican,  carries  on  this  tremendous  team- 
work for  its  climatic  event. 
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It  has  been  a  nonpartisan  Job.  Politics  has 
only  shown  Its  head  recently  when  some 
challenged  the  top  priority  of  the  ta»k.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  say  well  done,  and  let's  put 
an  end  to  questioning  the  worth  of  the  great 
military-industrial  complex  which  made  it 
all  possible  and  kept  us  all  free. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CREATIVE 
WORK  NEEDED  IN  OUR  COUN- 
TRY'S  EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1969 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  delighted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleague  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  praising  one 
of  my  constituents,  Fred  Rogers,  for  his 
outstanding  children's  television  pro- 
gram,  'Mister  Rogers'  Neighborhood." 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  the  Nation's 
school  administrators  recently,  this  ex- 
pert on  working  with  our  younger  people 
made  the  point  that  since  all  children 
are  unique,  it  is  the  opportunity  to  reach 
this  imiqueness  in  the  individual  and 
nurture  the  creative  self-expressions 
which  is  the  real  challenge  of  our  edu- 
cational system  today. 

I  include  his  very  perceptive  and  in- 
teresting remarks  before  the  Advanced 
Administrative  Institute  at  Harvard  on 
July  18  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Address  by  Fred  M.  Rogers 
What  you  are  about  to  hear  Is  an  old  story. 
Oh,  the  characters  may  have  different  names 
and  the  walls  have  different  colors,  but  the 
plot  is  the  same.  The  drama  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  a  group  of  children  was  first 
herded  into  a  classroom,  told  to  sit  down  and 
be  nice  and  quiet,  not  to  look  at  each  other's 
papers  or  to  ask  each  other  any  quostlons  or 
to  wiggle  in  their  seats  or  to  let  their  minds 
wander  anywhere  beyond  the  walls  of  that 
classroom.  This  story  is  as  old  and  as  new 
as  a  teacher  confessing  to  fellow  teachers.  "I 
spend  75';    of  my  time  with  discipline." 

My  question  to  you  is  a  simple  one.  Why 
Is  the  story  such  an  old  one?  Why  has  It 
gone  on  so  long? 

I  am  not  an  educational  historian  so  I'm 
not  qualified  to  answer  that  question.  I  am, 
however,  a  creative  artist  who  has  chosen 
to  work  with  children,  so  it  Is  with  this 
Identity  that  I  look  at  the  revolutions  of 
youth    today. 

I  know  a  12-year-old  girl  who  finally  had 
to  give  up  studying  piano  because  she  had 
too  much  homework.  I  know  two  high  school 
seniors  who  spent  every  evening  for  two 
months  preparing  a  one-act  play  for  an 
English  class  because  It  was  the  only  assign- 
ment in  four  years  in  which  they  were 
really  Interested.  (These  two  children  said 
that  the  course  was  so  cranamed  that  you 
could  hardly  get  a  seat.)  I  know  fourth  grad- 
ers who  have  three  and  four  hours  of  home- 
work every  night  and  during  the  summer 
vacation  don't  want  to  even  look  at  a  book, 
and  you  know  hundreds  more  children  than 
I  do  Just  like  these:  different  names,  but 
the  plot's  the  same. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Youth  who 
are  in  revolt  today  are  being  revolted  by  our 
failure  to  know  who  they  really  are.  They 
are  tired  of  being  enrolled,  assigned,  pro- 
grammed, graded  and  molded  from  without. 
They  are  weary  of  the  passive  verbs  of  edu- 
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cation  and  they  want  to  work  at  their  own 
developmental  level  of  becoming  who  they 
really   are. 

Compare  a  child  In  a  healthy  nursery 
school,  building  highways  and  skyscrapers 
with  wooden  blocks,  trying  on  big  hats  and 
shoes  and  making  pies  out  of  mud  and  de- 
ciding which  song  to  sing  when  his  turn 
comes— compare  that  child  with  that  same 
child  12  years  later.  Somewhere  along  the 
way  everything  that  was  important  to  that 
alert,  curious  young  person,  everything  that 
he  felt  he  was  creating  was  somewhere, 
somehow  labeled  extra-curricular.  The 
child's  own  growth  tasks,  his  own  inner  ways 
of  coping  with  his  environment,  as  well  as 
his  feelings,  were  all  labeled  as  unimportant 
and  the  business  of  memorizing  somebody 
else's  book  and  doing  what  he's  told  became 
the  only  way  to  PASS.  What  happened  to  the 
highways  and  skyscrapers,  the  grown-up  hats 
and  shoes  and  food  and  songs  and  choices? 
How  did  they  turn  into  alleys  and  cellars 
and  nudity  and  pot— monotone  and  copout? 
Why  do  nursery  school  children  who  are 
so  readv  to  identify  with  the  grown-up  grad- 
uate from  high  school  already  revolting 
against  what  they  once  dreamed  of  be- 
coming? .  .     „^ 

Why''  Because  we,  their  parents  and  teach- 
ers, have  taught  them  that  their  dreams  of 
becoming  like  us  were  of  no  value,  that  the 
creative    work    of    growing    from    within,    of 
using  and  appreciating  each  unique  endow- 
ment was  not  the  way  to  succeed.  By  our  sti- 
fling opportunities  for  creative  expression,  we 
have  blown  up  their  highways  and  skyscrap- 
ers which  were  miniatures  of  ours,  we  have 
ripped   off   the   hats   and   shoes   which   were 
lust  like  our  own.  we  have  withheld  the  food 
and  the  music  and  the  choices  which  they 
always  wanted   to  make,   and  we  have  told 
them  that  that  kind  of  worid  was  no  good, 
that  the  things  of  great  value  were  letters, 
numbers,    lesson    plans,    homework    (never 
home-fun)    and  examinations.  And  so  they 
have  taken  the  assignments  that  we've  given 
them  and  little  by  little  they  have  given  up 
wondering  whether  some  day  they  might  be 
asked  to  do  something  which  they  felt  was 
important.  It  Is  we  who  have  done  the  vlo- 
len^not  they.  Why  should  they  want  to 
become  like  us.  Why  should  they  want  to 
become  people  who  limit  opportunities  for 
creative  expression?  ..•  „  .„„,i. 

My  thesis,  therefore,  is  that  Creative  worK 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  healthy  growth 
and  development  of  the  human  peTSOnalttji. 
It  is  the  mode  by  which  new  solutions  for 
every  field  evolve,  and  therefore  the  oppor- 
tunities  for  creative  work  must  be  greatly 
expanded  in  our  country's  educational  sys- 
tem. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
spending  a  fortnight  in  Britain.  Besides  re- 
viewing some  excellent  television  work,  I  was 
privileged  to  assist  in  several  sessions  at  the 
Hampstead  Nursery  School  and  Clinic  with 
its  director  Anna  Freud.  Incidentally,  this 
nursery  school  is  for  children  wlth'.n  the  nor- 
mal range  of  development;  a  demonstration 
center  for  all  those  working  in  pathology  to 
use  as  a  place  where  they  cai.  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  norm!  Alter  the  presen- 
tation of  developmental  material  of  one  of 
the  nursery  school  children  (a  four-year-old 
girl  by  the  name  of  Maria  whose  earlier  years 
were  filled  with  the  uncertainties  of  moving 
a  large  famllv  two  at  a  time  from  Italy  to 
England),  after  hearing  the  latest  observa- 
tloL  of  this  little  glri.  Miss  Freud  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  with  her  beautiful 
Viennese  accent  said  so  simply,  "What  fas- 
cinates me  about  this  child  is  that  with  all 
the  difficulties  in  her  young  life  how  she 
txirns  out  to  be  such  a  normal  little  girl.  This 
is  what  we  must  constantly  search  for  what 
we  must  constantly  build  upon."  This  spirit 
pervades  that  place  and  I  learned  again  what 
mv  earlier  work  at  our  Arsenal  Family  and 
Children's  Center  in  Pittsburgh  had  helped 
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me  discover  that  respect  of  persons  breeds 
respect  of  persons.  But  I've  found  this  also 
beyond  the  halls  of  psychoanalytic  centers. 
By  now,  most  people  who  are  the  least  bit 
Interested  In  education  have  heard  of   the 
work  of  some   of  the  Lelchester  schools   In 
Great  Britain.  On  the  chance  that  I  could 
see  some  of  this  expression  of  primary  edu- 
cation firsthand  I  called  for  an  appointment. 
To  make  a  long  search  story  short,  I  discov- 
ered that  these  poor  schools  have  been  so 
swamped  by  American  visitors  that  they  sim- 
ply are  refusing  most  people  who  request  a 
time  to  come.  One  Inspector  said  to  me,  "It 
seems  that  every  American  who  buys  an  air- 
plane ticket  to  England  thinks  he  should  be 
able  to  observe  In  our  schools.  We  just  cant 
begin  to  handle  them  all."  Well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth    I'm  glad  my  request  was  refused 
because  otherwise  I  might  not  have  discov- 
ered   the    John    Hamden    Junior    School    of 
Thame,  a  tlnv  town  17ii  kilometers  London 
side  of  Oxford.  It  was  a  cool  morning  when 
I  drove  there  and  the  school  from  the  front 
didn't   look   much    different    from    any    old 
school    building,   but   what   went   on    Inside 
surely  was.  Gordon  Cummlng,  teacher  of  nine 
and  ten  year  olds  greeted  me  and  showed  me 
to  the  headmaster's  office.  Vernon  Hale  is  the 
headmaster  and  his  office  consists  of  three 
armchairs,  a  round  coffee  table,  a  bookshelf, 
a  telephone,  and  children's  original  paintings 
on  the  walls.  This  Is  a  state  school  la  public 
school  m  our  terms).  It's  the  public  school 
of  a   very  small   town.  Well.  Vernon  talked 
about  his  views  of  education,  of  that  school  s 
policies  of   allowing   the   children   to   create 
their  own  work  from  within  and  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  his  own  excitement  about  his 
own  work. 

I  know  that  this  kind  of  work  Is  beginning 
m  this  country  and  the  main  thing  which 
holds  It  back  Is  the  old  tyranny  of  college 
entrance  exams.  Well,  when  examinations 
are  revised  and  the  ways  of  administrating 
them  are  civilized,  then  we  needn't  fear  the 
adoption  of  creative  innovation  in  education. 
Then  teachers  won't  have  to  be  tested  every 
month  to  see  if  their  kids  have  delivered 
what   they   have   been   told   to   have   them 

\very  week  dav  I  make  a  television  visit  to 
millions  of  children  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  object  of  these  visits  is  to  re- 
mind children  that  each  one  of  them  is 
unique  and  that  each  one  has  something 
special  to  bring  to  any  relationship.  I  help 
them  to  discover  that  people's  feelings  are 
mentlonable  as  well  as  manageable  and  that 
each  one  of  us  has  endowments  of  which  we 
can  be  proud.  I  let  them  know  In  very  cer- 
tain terms  that  /  need  them  in  order  to  be 
who  I  am.  In  fact  the  very  beginning  of  a 
new  recording  entitled  "You  Are  Special 
which  I  just  made  goes  like  this: 

"You  reallv  are  special  to  me.  Do  you  know 
why''  Well,  you  see.  I'm  a  man  who  likes  to 
talk  and  sing  with  children  so  I  need  some- 
one like  you  who  likes  to  listen  to  a  man 
like  me.  After  all,  it's  you  who  make  your 
Dad  a  father  and  it's  you  who  make  your 
Mom  a  mother  and  it's  really  you  who  make 
me  your  special  friend.  I  need  you.  See  why 
you're  so  special  to  me?" 

And  then  we  go  on  to  talk  and  sing  about 
such  things  as  the  assets  of  being  small,  and 
age-appropriate  worries  like  Just  what  does 
the  barber  cut  off  with  his  scissors  and  Just 
what  does  go  down  the  bathtub  drain  and 
iust  what  is  it  like  to  have  an  injection  and 
Just  what  is  the  difference  between  thinking 
of  something  and  doing  it. 

Oh  to  be  sure  there  are  lots  of  times  that 
we  play  with  letters  and  numbers  and  weights 
and  measures  and  poetry  and  science  and 
opera  and  machines  for  they  are  all  part  of 
the  world  about  which  chUdren  are  so  nat- 
urally curious.  But  the  child's  real  triumphs 
are  reflected  In  his  abilities  to  cope  with  his 
own  feelings  to  make  the  most  of  his  own 
unique  endowmeni,  and   those  are  the  tri- 
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umphs  which  I  applaud.  Those  are  the  tri- 
umphs which  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  It  Is 
a  person's  creativity  which  allows  him  to 
make  something  of  himself.  It  is  this  natural 
human  creativity  for  which  I  have  such  deep 
respect.  It  Is  this  creativity  which  must  be 
fostered  far  beyond  the  five-year-olds. 

How  do  we  go  about  encouraging  creative 
expression  In  young  people  (which  of  course 
means  also  how  do  we  go  about  encouraging 
young  people  to  bring  about  change  con- 
structively rather  than  destructively)? 

Well,  first  I  think  that  Just  by  our  being 
here  we  admit  that  our  present  system  needs 
revision.   You   have  ways  ov   bringing  about 
constructive    change    of    which    I    couldn't 
even  dream  and  I  trust  you  to  use  all  your 
resources  for  that  change.  Being  a  producer 
in  a  medium  such  as  television  I'm  used  to 
problems,  but  I'm  also  used  to  finding  solu- 
tions   to    problems.    After    having    observed 
children's    development    for    a    good    many 
years.    Id    like    to    make    Just    one    specific 
suggestion  today  and  that  Is  that  all  of  us 
should  turn  our  attention  to  creative  adults 
of    all     kinds:     such    people     as    designers, 
dancers,    writers,   painters,   sculptors,   musi- 
cians, mechanics,  printers,  carpenters,  actors, 
basket-makers,     dress-makers,     shoemakers, 
cook»— 'anyone  who  uses  his  craft  as  a  cre- 
ative made  of  expression  and  finds  deep  satis- 
faction In  it — and  that  we  should  woo  these 
people    into    the    educational    fiber    of    our 
country  so  that  our  children  have  as  many 
contacts    as    possible    with    these    creative 
adults. 

There  was  a  sculptcr  once  at  our  Center 
who  loved  his  work.  He  didn't  teach  clay  to 
the  children;  he  delighted  in  it.  The  children 
have  never  used  clay  so  freely  as  they  did 
when  that  man  sculptured  in  their  midst. 
When  a  pianist  and  puppeteer  came  to  our 
staff,  dusty  pianos  and  unused  puppets  be- 
gan to  have  great  appeal  for  our  children. 
They  dramatized  and  sang  about  Intimate 
themes  of  growing,  of  coping  with  age-ap- 
propriate tasks. 

We  must  make  available  this  kind  of  op- 
portunity if  we  are  to  expect  our  children  to 
be  able  to  develop  their  own  constructive 
modes  of  expression.  There  are  creative 
adults  in  all  fields  who  already  care  deeply 
about  children  who  will  welcome  the  Invita- 
tion to  become  something  other  than  extra- 
curricular. They  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reinstituting  the  age  of  Apprentice- 
ship: and  who  knows,  some  of  the  almost- 
forgotten  hand-crafts  of  the  past  may  not 
have  to  die  but  rather  may  gain  new  dignity 
In  the  hands  of  the  young.  And  what's  more, 
our  children  will  be  exposed  daily  to  Images 

of  constructive  change  in  the  adult  world 

they  will  be  in  touch  with  the  adults  who 
actually  design  the  highways  and  build  the 
skyscrapers,  adults  who  sew  the  clothes  and 
make  the  shoes,  adults  who  cook  the  pies 
and  write  the  songs  and  make  the  decisions 
because  they've  found  their  way  of  expressing 
who  they  are.  And  then  the  children  will 
find  their  way.  too — along  the  route  of  life- 
long learning  with  the  magnificent  sense 
of  being  truly  worthwhile. 
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August  1969  issue  of  Pace  magazine.  Dr. 
Paine  points  out.  "Man's  future  in  space 
is  limitless."  Because  of  the  significance 
of  Dr.  Palne's  remarks  and  the  urgent 
need  for  decisions  in  our  national  space 
effort  I  am  including  this  article  in  the 
Record: 


July  29,  1969 


SPACE  AND  MANS  FUTURE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, thoughtfully  discusses  the 
future  of  our  national  space  effort  in  the 


Space  and  Man's  Futuee 
(By    Dr.    Thomas    O.    Paine.    Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration) 

Space  exploration  is  to  me  the  greatest 
adventure  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit.  In 
the  last  decade  space  travel  has  opened  up  an 
entirely  new  destiny  for  man — and,  Indeed, 
for  terrestrial  life.  We  who  are  alive  today  are 
taking  part  in  a  fundamental  new  step  in  the 
evolution  of  life,  perhaps  as  significant  as 
the  ancient  emergence  onto  land  of  primitive 
organisms  from  the  sea.  We  are  providing  the 
most  exciting  possible  answer  to  the  age-old 
question:  Can  life  exist  on  the  moon  and 
other  planets?  The  answer  Is,  Yes! 

With  advancing  science  and  technologj', 
men  of  vision  and  spirit,  working  together! 
can  send  forth  life,  upward  and  outward  Into 
limitless  new  frontiers  beyond  Its  original 
home  on  the  blue  planet  Earth. 

This  exciting  prospect  has  been  sensed  by 
thoughtful  people  around  the  world  who 
^-lew  the  American  Apollo  program  as  a  ven- 
ture of,  and  for,  all  mankind.  The  global 
satellite-communications  network  has  been 
born  In  the  human  drama  of  space  travel. 
At  Christmas,  television  screens  in  Moscow 
brought  into  Russian  living  rooms  that  awe- 
some close-up  view  of  the  lunar  siaface  from 
Apollo  8,  with  the  crew's  voices  reading  clear- 
ly across  240,000  miles  the  opening  verses  of 
Genesis.  More  than  a  hundred  million 
Europeans  watched  Apollo  lO's  beautiful 
color-TV  pictures  from  the  moon. 

If  our  Mariner  probes  to  Mars  perform 
well  this  summer,  TV  viewers  everywhere 
will  learn  more  about  the  red  planet's  sur- 
face In  a  few  hours  than  generations  of 
astronomers  have  learned  with  earth-bound 
telescopes.  Two  spacecraft  from  Russia 
recently  plunged  Into  the  cloud-shrouded 
atmosphere  of  Venus,  radioing  back  new 
data  on  that  white  planet.  The  age  of  space 
travel  by  piloted  and  automated  spacecraft 
Is  advancing  rapidly  In  full  view  of  all 
mankind. 

As  with  all  bold  new  movements,  however, 
dissident  voices  are  being  raised.  Doubters 
ask  whether  space  holds  any  practical  eco- 
nomic promise,  and  couldn't  we  better  work 
on  projects  here  on  earth,  or  shouldn't  the 
world's  social  Ills  be  cured  before  we  proceed 
further?  These  are  reasonable  questions  that 
deserve  thoughtful  answers. 

Space  does  have  substantial  practical  eco- 
nomic benefits,  direct  and  indirect.  Global 
satellite  communications  and  worldwide 
weather  forecasting  via  meteorological  satel- 
lites are  two  majoj  direct  benefits  already 
realized  In  the  first  decade  of  space.  You 
can  buy  stock  on  Wall  Street  In  the  Com- 
sat Corporation;  it  Is  a  going  venture  of 
soimd  economic  worth. 

Savings  from  weather  satellites  may  run 
Into  the  billions;  TIROS  IH's  spotting  of 
Hurricane  Carla  made  possible  the  evacua- 
tion of  350,000  people  from  the  Texas  coast 
with  a  great  saving  of  human  life. 

Beyond  this,  we  forsee  navigation  satel- 
lites, geodetic  satellites,  TV  broadcast  satel- 
lites, data  hnk  satellites,  and  earth  resources 
satellites  of  major  future  economic  Vi-ilue. 
The  potential  of  earth  resources  satellites 
alone,  in  mineral  surveys,  petroleum  pros- 
pecting, agriculture,  forestry,  oceanography, 
hydrology  and  other  fields  may  be  sufficient 
In  the  long  run  to  pay  for  our  entire  space 
program. 

The  Indirect  values  of  space  exploration 
are  more  difficult   to  assess.  To  get  to  the 


moon,  we  have  had  to  advance  U.S.  tech- 
nology on  an  extremely  broad  front,  with 
many  breakthroughs  spinning  off  new  tech- 
niques Into  other  fields.  Space  has  chal- 
lenged our  universities  and  our  industry— 
and  they  have  met  the  challenge  magnifi- 
cently. We  cannot  yet  say  precisely  what  new 
economic  developments  will  emerge;  the 
lead  time  is  often  a  decade.  History  tell.s 
us,  however,  that  from  the  challenge  of 
World  War  II  emerged  a  number  of  new 
multlblllion-doUar  Industries  that  today  play 
a  major  role  in  our  economy:  computers.  Jet 
transports,  synthetic  materials,  antibiotics, 
nuclear  power,  microwave  communications 
and  others. 

Space-age  advances  will  undoubtedly  cre- 
ate similar  new  wealth  in  the  1970s  and  1980s 
This  is  an  Important  reason  why  we  should 
proceed  vigorously  with  our  space  program. 
This  work  is.  of  course,  all  done  down  here 
on  earth:  the  benefits  accrue  to  all  people. 
To  improve  conditions  In  our  society  we 
need  to  create  more  wealth  through  greater 
productivity  based  on  new  technology.  We 
should  be  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  our 
slowness  in  overcoming  social  ills,  and  I  hope 
that  the  space  program  will  continue  to  spur 
us  onward  here.  If  we  can  go  to  the  moon, 
why  can't  we  build  great  and  shining  cities'' 
Why  cant  we  eliminate  ignorance,  crime  and 
poverty?  If  our  space  program  hlghllght.s 
such  questions  and  helps  form  a  national 
commitment  to  find  new  solutions,  it  will 
have  served  the  nation  well. 

Our  space  advances  should  embolden  the 
nation  to  proceed  forward  vrtth  Increased 
confidence  in  these  other  areas.  Our  Apollo 
program  has  demonstrated  anew  what  Amer- 
icans can  accomplish  given  a  national  com- 
mitment, capable  leadership  and  adequate 
resources. 

Man's  future  In  space  is  limitless.  We  have 
embarked  on  a  new  stage  of  evolution  that 
will  engage  all  future  generations  of  men. 
We  face  the  unknown  in  countless  areas: 
What  are  the  effects  of  sustained  zero  and 
artificial  gravity?  Of  time-extending  fiight 
at  nearly  the  velocity  of  light?  Of  societies 
genetically  selected  for  extraterrestrial  liv- 
ing? 

We  must  find  the  answers.  We  must  move 
vigorously  forward  in  space.  The  practical 
benefits  alone  Justify  this  venture,  but  there 
are  many  other  compelling  human  reasons 
Progress  in  space  should  continue  to  spur 
us  onward  to  find  new  solutions  to  our  age- 
old  problems  here  on  Spaceship  Earth.  We 
must  make  the  blue  planet  Earth  a  home 
base,  worthy  of  the  men  who  will  set  forth 
one  day  on  Journeys  to  the  stars. 


THEY  COME  UNNOTICED 
FROM  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  live  in  an  age  of  computers,  space 
technology,  and  rapid  communications. 
It  is  an  age  where  the  pace  is  so  fast 
that  we  often  fail  to  remember  our 
heroes — the  soldiers  who  live,  fight,  and 
much  too  frequently,  die  alone  and  for- 
gotten. 

Patriotism  and  Americanism  are  two 
words  that  are  becoming  extinct  from 
our  vocabulary.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  this  is  now  more  the  rule  than  the 
exception. 


July  29,  1969 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  read  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Montgomery  In- 
dependent by  Joe  Azbell.  It  is  a  very  well- 
written,  succinct  statement  of  his  frus- 
trations, and  I  believe  this  article  well 
reflects    the    feelings    of    the    average 

American.  ^,  ,     ,, 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  would  like  to  incorporate 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  point  and  share 
its  contents  with  the  Members  of  the 
House: 
iProm  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)   Independent, 

July  29,  19691 

I'M  Sorry  I  Didn't  Say  Thanks— They  Come 

Unnottctd  From  War 

(By  Joe  Azbell) 

You're  back  home. 
Here  on  a  railway  platform. 
I  didn't  say  "thank  you,  soldier." 
I'm  sorry,  fellow. 
I  should  have. 
No  excuses. 

Maybe  I  can  make  up  for  It  a  Uttle  now. 
Maybe  you  will  understand. 
I  kiiow  you  never  expected  to  come  home  in 
this  casket  box. 

All  alone.  Here  on  a  cart  on  a  railway  plat- 
form with  all  the  hissing  brakes  and  steaming 
engines  and  clanging  noises  and  people  pass- 
ing. 

None  of  the  people  know  who  you  are. 
That  you  died  for  them. 
I  wouldn't  have  known  myself.   A  porter 
told  me.  He  said  it  like  a  bulletin:  "He's  one 
who  didn't  make  it."  He  explained  with  one 
word:  "Vietnam." 

I  never  saw  your  face.  I  didn't  know  you. 
Or  maybe  I  did.  You  were  young.  All  your 
life  in  front  of  you.  Full  of  plans  and  ideas. 
A  whole  world  to  conquer.  AU  kinds  of  dreams 
of  fun,  excitement  and  joys  you  will  never 
know. 

All  that  is  left  Is  the  lifeless  shot  up  corpse 
in  this  casket  box. 

And  I  didn't  say  "thank  you." 
And  I'm  sorry. 

Your  mother  and  father   raised  you   and 
loved  you  and  took  care  of  you  when  you  were 
hurt  and  did  the  best  they  could  by  you  and 
never   intended   that   you   die    12,000   miles 
from  home  shot  to  pieces  by  a  Viet  Cong. 
And  that  young  girl  you  married  and  with 
whom  you  hunted  up  second-hand  furniture 
and  installment  payment  appliances  to  out- 
fit a  little  apartment  and  the  baby  whose 
picture  you  carried  but  whose  chubby  little 
hands  you  never  touched  or  loving  smile  you 
never  knew — they'll  miss  you  too. 
And  I  didn't  say  "thank  you." 
And  I'm  sorry. 

Your  mother  didn't  believe  the  telegram. 
A  mother  never  does.  Any  minute  now  she 
thinks  you'll  walk  in  the  door  and  throw 
your  big  arms  around  her  and  say  "Hi, 
Mom. "  But  you  wont.  Never  again. 

Your  wife  and  baby  will  know  you  are 
gone  most.  A  young  girl  in  an  apartment  with 
a  Job  to  make  ends  meet  and  a  baby  left  with 
a  maid.  A  girl  too  young  to  be  a  widow.  A 
baby  boy  who  should  have  a  father  to  teach 
liim  to  fish  and  box  and  to  pin  to  the  floor 
and  look  up  to  tall. 

Your  wife  will  re-read  your  letters  and 
touch  the  gifts  you  sent  her  and  re-read 
your  letters  again. 

The  government  will  send  her  your  medals. 
She'll  frame  them  and  put  them  up  on  a 
wall.  But  they  will  be  little  comfort  on  lonely 
nights  when  she'll  remember  all  about  how 
it  could  have  been  if  the  bullet  from  a  snip- 
er's rifle  of  a  yellow  skinned  man  in  black 
pajamas  hadn't  hit  you. 

People    will   keep   reminding   her.    It   will 
tear  at  her.  Certainly  she's  proud  of  what  you 
did.  But  It  hurts.  She  is  like  you,  fellow.  She 
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doesn't  really  understand  why  you  had  to 
die  in  a  little  sweathole  of  a  Jungle  country 
12  OOO  miles  from  home.  She  keeps  saying  to 
herself,  "Why?"  and  holds  your  baby  close 
to  her. 

You  didn't  understand  either.  Not  really. 
They  said  it  was  for  freedom  and  liberty  and 
to  preserve  America  and  it  was  hard  to  un- 
derstand. You  went  with  a  lot  of  courage  and 
a  lot  of  fear  and  a  lot  of  doubt  about  what 
it  was  all  about.  But  you  went  there  where 
you  didn't  understand  the  language  or  the 
pec  pie  or  the  war.  You  went  because  they 
said  you  were  needed.  And  you  came  back  in 
a  casket  box. 

And  I  didn't  say  "thank  you. " 

And  I'm  sorry. 


I  probably  saw  you  on  the  street.  Or  a 
thousand  others  like  you. 

Soldiers.  Men  in  uniform.  You  figure  "so 
they're  soldiers." 

In  World  War  II,  you  would  have  been  a 
hero  In  a  military  outfit  to  everybody. 

People  would  have  stopped  you  on  the 
street,  slapped  you  on  the  back.  And  said 
"give   em  hell,  buddy." 

They  would  have  let  you  know  you  were 
doing  something  for  your  country  and  them. 
But  not  today. 
Today  there  are  too  many  like  me. 
We  see  a  uniform  and  we  don't  ask  a  sol- 
dier if  we  can  do  anything  for  him.  We  don't 
say  a  word. 

There's  no  Sunday  dinner  for  the  boy  away 
from  home.  No  free  phone  calls  home.  No 
pat  on  the  back. 

Tliere's  no  picking  up  the  meal  check  to 
let  the  boy  know  somebody  cares  and  ap- 
preciates. 

Tliere's  no  signs  In  the  windows  that  say 
"We're  Proud  Of  You"  or  flags  waving  or 
parades  or  people  seeing  soldiers  off. 

You  go  away  unheralded  and  some  of  you 
come  back  in  a  casket  lx)x.  And  the  funeral 
crowd  is  small  and  the  service  is  brief. 

And  yet  vou  go.  You  go  with  a  brave  face 
and  a  tlglit  heart  and  fight  in  the  most 
fearsome  war  In  the  history  of  our  country 
12.000  miles  away. 

We  never  say  "thank  you." 
Not  me.  Not  anybody  else. 
It's  like  we  expect  you  to  die  for  us  with- 
out a  word  of  appreciation. 

It's  wrong.  I'm  sorry.  I'm  one  of  them. 
And  how  brave  you  fight.  How  brave  you 
live.  Just  being  in  that  jungle  country  with 
a  strange  language  and  a  strange  people 
where  the  next  second  could  end  your  life 
vrtth  a  booby  trap  or  a  mine  or  a  sniper's 
bullet  takes  guts. 

And  what  gutsy  men  you  are.  Sure  you're 
the  young  generation.  But  there's  no  genera- 
tion gap  when  it  comes  to  your  guts  and 
lovaltv. 

When  others  are  trying  to  btu-n  America 
do^^-n  with  a  torch  in  the  streets  you  are 
trying  to  keep  our  communist  enemies  from 
burning  America  down  by  fighting  them  in 
Vietnam. 

And  I  never  said  "thank  you. " 
And  I'm  sorry. 

I  know  you  didn't  understand  all  the  head- 
lines. AssasslnaUons.  Riots,  College  kids  pro- 
tests. Demands  to  the  college  board.  I  know 
how  vou  felt. 

You  read  about  college  kids  protesting 
and  said  to  yourseU.  "Boy,  have  they  got 
gripes!  They  ought  to  be  over  here.  Tliey 
ought  to  wake  up  In  a  Jungle  camp  in 
steaming  heat  not  knowing  If  a  bullet  from 
a  tree  sniper  will  get  you  before  you  get  coffee. 
They  ought  to  be  here  where  your  every  step 
covUd  explode  a  hidden  mine.  Then  they'd 
have  something  to  protest  about." 

And  you  shook  your  head  and  threw  down 
the  paper  from  home  and  laughed  at  the 
hums  on  the  campus  with  their  phony  pro- 
tests. Then  vou  picked  up  a  rifle  and  went  on 
patrol  and  never  knew  if  you  would  get  back. 
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You  didn't  protest. 

You  didn't  make  up  a  list  of  demands  you 
wanted  "or  else." 

You  went  into  battle  for  your  country.  Yo\i 
never  really  understood  what  it  was  all  about. 
But  you  didn't  protest. 

And  I  never  said  "thank  you." 
And  I'm  sorry. 

And  when  you  read  about  people  burning 
down  cities  and  rioting  and  killing  people  you 
wondered  If  it  was  all  worth  your  being  over 
there. 

Maybe  you  talked  about  it.  Maybe  you 
wondered  about  it  But  you  picked  up  your 
rifle  and  did  your  Job  anyway.  Why?  Because 
you  loved  this  land,  your  home.  You  loved 
freedom.  You  loved  the  right  to  worship  God 
and  own  a  mortgaged  home  of  your  own  and 
say  your  piece  about  things  and  work  hard  to 
get  ahead  and  to  raise  your  family  decently. 
And  you  were  willing  to  fight  for  it. 
And  I  never  said  "thank  you." 
And  I'm  sorry. 

Now  you're  home.  You  came  home  in  this 
casket  box.  They  draped  a  flag  over  your 
casket.  There'll  be  a  little  notice  Inthe  news- 
paper about  a  funeral. 

But  there  will  be  too  many  like  me. 
They'll  read  the  newspaper  notice  and  it'll 
be  a  statistic.  They'll  read  it  and  say  "it's  a 
stinking  war."  Then  they'll  finish  their  morn- 
ing coffee  and  go  to  work  and  forget  until 
they  read  another  statistic.  Then  they'll  say 
again   "It's  a  stinking  war."  And  forget   to 
attend  the  funeral.  Too  much  trouble. 
You  can't  hear  me  now,  soldier. 
You  are  dead.  Killed.  Gone. 
You  won't  see  yoxir  loved  ones  ever  again 
A  bullet  voided  your  sweet  taste  of  life  on 
this  earth. 

The  clock  stopped  forever. 

You  can't  hear  me  now  in  Uils  casket  box 

You  can't  hear  me  say  "thank  you." 

But  I'm  going  to  say  it  anyway. 

Maybe  somehow  you'll  know. 

Tliank  yovi  for  dying  for  my  freedoms. 

Thank  you  for  dying  for  my  country. 

Thank  you  for  dying  for  my  children. 

Thank  you  for  d>-ing  for  my  rights. 

Thank  you  for  dying  for  me. 

I'm  sorry  I  didn't  say  ■  ihank  you  "  sooner 

I  should  have. 

Everybody  should  have. 


MINORITY  AID 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us 
can  be  satisfied  with  our  rate  of  progi-ess 
in  providing  equal  opportunity  to  all  our 
citizens,  but  it  is  a  heartening  fact  that 
many  ambitious  men  and  women  arc 
being  given  the  chance  toestablish  prof- 
itable business  enterpriali?r  especially  in 
ghetto  areas. 

Following  the  Newark  riots  of  1967  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion of  Rutgers  University  dedicated  it- 
self to  a  program  of  working  with  mi- 
nority group  entrepreneurs.  There  have 
already  been  very  real  achievements  and 
now  with  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  of 
$65,400  and  a  contribution  from  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Dean  Horace 
J.  De  Pod-^-in  and  his  dedicated  faculty 
will  be  able  to  accelerate  and  expand  the 
program. 

The  news  clippings  reportmg  these 
grants  follow  below.  The  nine  business- 
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men  who  have  been  helf>ed  under  the 
program  are  forging  out  satisfying, 
profitable  careers.  Their  success  will  In- 
spire others  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  opportunities  for  participation  In 
our  free  enterprise  business  system.  I 
commend  these  fine  citizens  and  the 
graduate  business  school  for  their  excel- 
lent work.  The  articles  follow: 

(Prom    the    Sunday    Star    Ledger,    Newark 
(N.J.)    July  13.    19691 

Black  Capftalists  Find  It  Rewarding 
IN  New  Program 

(By  William  Harvey) 

Black  capitalism  Is  beginning  to  take  root 
in  Newark,  largely  due  to  the  foresight  and 
imagination  of  a  Rutgers  University  btislness 
professor  and  a  desire  by  black  citizens  to 
Improve  their  lot  in  life. 

Within  the  past  two  years.  Professor  Louis 
German  has  helped  to  establish  11  black- 
owned  business  concerns  in  the  greater 
Newark  area,  and  six  more  applications  for 
loans  are  on  flie  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  year,  with  the  aid  of  a  $65,400  grant 
trom  Una  Ford  Foundation,  to  the  Rutgers 
Graduate  Business  School  in  Newark,  Prof. 
German  plans  to  initiate  an  expanded  pro- 
gram to  assist  25  minority  group  members 
In  opening  their  own  businesses. 

The  program  is  the  outgrowth  of  work 
started  after  the  Newark  riots  in  1967  by 
Prof.  German  and  Dr.  Horace  J.  De  Podwn. 
dean  of  the  graduate  business  school.  They 
worked  closely  with  the  Interracial  Coun- 
cil for  Business  Opportunity  and  the  SBA. 

SEMINARS   SERIES 

Prof.  German  gave  a  series  of  10  seminars 
to  minority  group  people  to  give  them  a 
grounding  in  the  rudiments  of  profitable 
small  business  operations  and  accounting. 
To  encourage  participation,  a  certificate  of 
attendance  was  offered  to  those  persons  who 
were  present  at  eight  of  the  ten  meetings. 

In  addition,  he  helped  some  promising  stu- 
dents to  ge-  special  training,  assistance  and 
financing  to  start  or  expand  bvisinesees.  None 
of  the  applicants  had  adequate  financial  re- 
sources and  some  of  them  were  flat  broke. 

Nevertheless,  local  banks  and  the  SBA 
made  loans  available  on  little  more  than  the 
borrower's  display  of  ambition  to  go  Into 
business  and  some  Indications  of  ability  to 
make  a  go  of  it. 

GOOD  RESULTS 

with  the  help  of  Prof.  German,  and  a  fi- 
nancial base  of  support,  the  new  business- 
men began  their  operations.  "Not  everyone 
was  an  overnight  sensation,  but  the  high  de- 
gree of  success  is  extremely  gratifying,"  said 
Prof.  German. 

"We  give  the  guys  a  chance  If  they  have 
the  incentive  and  a  little  gumption  to  do 
something  on  their  own,"  he  added.  "More 
than  that,  we  give  them  encouragement  and 
show  them  there  is  a  void  they  can  fill." 

Prof.  German  views  black-owned  shops  and 
markets  as  "the  way  to  get  real  progress  In 
the  inner  city." 

Among  some  of  the  successful  graduates  of 
Prof.  German's  lecture  series  are  a  factory 
worker  who,  trained  as  a  mortician,  con- 
verted the  first  floor  of  his  house  Into  a 
funeral  chapel;  an  upholsterer  who  formerly 
worked  as  a  stevedore,  and  a  drycleaner  who 
was  burned  out  during  the  1967  riots,  but 
now  has  three  stores. 

After  their  first  year  of  graduate  school, 
Rutgers  business  students  are  permitted  to 
work  with  black  entrepreneurs  through  the 
schools  minority  group  business  program  to 
get  first-hand  experience  concerning  the 
problems  of  a  black  or  Ptierto  Rlcan  bxisl- 
nessman. 

"The  students  see  If  they  can  help  the 
business   to   Increase  sales   by  putting  Into 
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operation  certain  business  techniques  they 
have  learned,"  Prof.  German  said. 

"We  want  the  student  to  benefit  himself 
and  the  merchant  he  Is  working  with,  and 
we  also  want  them  to  see  how  poor  people 
live  and  how  things  are  In  the  real  world." 

"With  the  Ford  Foundation  grant,"  he 
continued,  "we  can  make  some  studies  and 
Improve  our  operations.  Also  we  can  ask  some 
of  our  former  students  to  come  back  and  Join 
our  board  of  directors  where  they  can  make 
suggestions  and  contribute  their  Ideas." 

In  addition  to  the  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
a  $6,000  grant  has  come  from  E.  I.  duPont  de- 
Nemours  &  Company  to  support  the  same 
program.  Additional  aid  from  Industry  Is  in 
prospect,  Dean  De  Podwln  said. 

"These  grants  will  permit  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity to  work  more  effectively  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  most  critical  problem  facing  the 
nation — helping  minority  group  members 
break  out  of  an  economic  cycle  which  gen- 
erates so  much  misery  and  despair,"  con- 
cluded Dean  De  Podwln. 

(Prom  the  Camden,  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
July  11,  1969] 
Ford  Foundation  Gives  Grant  to  Rutckrs 
Newark,  N.J. — The  Ford  Foundation  yes- 
terday granted  $65,400  to  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  Business  School  In  Newark 
to  expand  Its  program  of  helping  minority 
group  persons  to  go  into  business  and  be 
profitable. 

The  grant  will  support  a  comprehensive 
program  at  the  business  school  that  links 
minority  group  businesses  with  students  and 
faculty,  according  to  Dr.  Horace  J.  De  Pod- 
wln. dean  of  the  school. 

The  program,  he  said,  has  already  helped 
ambitious  persons  with  small  businesses  in- 
cluding a  laundromat,  a  television  rei>alr 
service,  a  fish  market,  a  funeral  home,  a  meat 
store,  an  upholstery  shop  and  a  dry  cleaning 
chain. 

management  advice 
The  objective  for  1969-1970  is  to  help  es- 
tablish 25  new  minority  group  businesses. 

The  grant  will  allow  the  school  to  expand 
Its  program  of  mansigement  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  minority  businessmen  in 
Newark,  Camden,  and  Paterson. 

Faculty  members  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  will  offer  courses  in  these  cities. 
supplemented  by  technical  assistance  to  new 
and  existing  enterprises.  The  school  will  work 
closely  with  the  Newark  Chapter  of  the  Inter- 
racial Council  for  Business  Opportunity  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
A  $5,000  grant 
A  $5,000  grant  has  come  from  E.  I.  DuPont 
deNemours  &  Company  to  support  the  same 
program.  Additional  aid  from  industry  is  In 
prospect,  De  Podwln  said. 

"These  grants  will  permit  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity to  work  more  effectively  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  most  critical  problem  facing  the 
nation — helping  minority  group  members 
break  out  of  an  economic  cycle  which  gen- 
erates so  much  misery  and  despair,"  he  said. 

(From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 

JvUy  10,  1969) 

Minority  Aid — $65,400  to  RtJTGERs 

The  Rutgers  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  has  been  awarded  a  $65,400  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  expand  its 
program  of  helping  minority  group  persons 
get  Into  biuiness.  It  was  announced  today. 

The  funds  wlU  be  used  to  help  establish 
25  new  minority  group  businesses,  according 
to  Dr.  Horace  J.  De  Podwln,  dean  of  the 
school. 

Under  the  program  which  was  started  in 
1967  after  the  Newark  riots,  the  university 
offers  management  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  minority  businessmen  in  Newark, 
Camden  and  Paterson. 

The   original   program   was   developed   by 
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Dean  De  Podwln  and  Prof.  LouU  T.  German 
In  conjunction  with  the  Interracial  Council 
for  Business  Opportunity  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  new  grant  Is  In  addition  to  a  $6,000 
grant  recently  from  the  E.  I.  duPont  De- 
Nemours &  Co.  to  support  the  same  program 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  News, 

July    20,  1969) 

Black-Owned  Businesses  No  Longer  Just 

A  Dream 

( By  Chester  L.  Coleman) 

To  be  black  and  own  a  business  in  the 
Greater  Newark  area  Is  no  longer  Just  a 
dream.  Such  a  vision  has  become  a  reality 
for  nine  aspiring  minority  group  entrepre- 
neurs. 

The  potential  of  black  capitalism  is  at 
hand  and  its  growth  Is,  In  some  cases,  due 
to  the  foresight  of  the  Rutgers  Graduate 
Business  School. 

Rutgers  hopes  to  establish  a  minlmiun  of 
25  minority  group  businesses  each  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$50,000,  according  to  Dr.  Horace  J.  DePodwln. 
dean. 

Last  week  the  school  was  awarded  a  $65.- 
400  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  ex- 
pand Its  program  of  aiding  black  and  other 
minority  group  members  to  go  into  business 
E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  and  Co.,  recently 
gave  a  $5,000  grant  to  support  the  same 
program. 

The  orlg^lnal  program  was  developed  by 
De  Podwln  and  Prof.  LotUs  T.  German  two 
years  ago  In  conjunction  with  the  Inter- 
racial Council  for  Business  Opportunity  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

SEMINARS    HELD 

The  program  is  the  outgrowth  of  work 
started  after  the  Newark  riots  in  1967,  Ger- 
man started  a  series  of  seminars  for  mi- 
nority groups  where  the  rudiments  of  oper- 
ating a  small  business  and  accounting  were 
discussed. 

Among  those  who  have  already  established 
businesses,  some  in  areas  where  the  rioting 
occurred.  Is  Willie  Pool,  40,  and  Wilbur  Rich- 
ardson, 31,  partners  of  the  Sky- View  Radio 
and  TV  Co.,  708  Springfield  Ave..  Newark. 

Pool  said  he  was  inspired  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness 12  years  ago  when  he  could  not  get  a 
"break"  while  employed  at  a  factory  In  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  "I  was  limited."  says  Pool,  "but 
In  my  own  business  I  can  push  myself  and 
If  I  fall  It's  my  own  fault." 

Pool  and  Richardson  who  Is  married  and 
the  father  of  two  children,  repair  television 
and  radio  sets  and  electrical  appliances.  They 
also  buy  sets  in  need  of  repair,  recondition 
them  and  offer  the  sets  for  sale  as  used 
equipment. 

HELPED    WITH    LOAN 

The  two  men  attended  the  Rutgers  semi- 
nar on  small  business  and  worked  with  Ger- 
man in  September,  1968.  The  next  month  the 
school  helped  them  obtain  a  bank  loan  for 
$2,500.  Together,  they  applied  for  a  $20,000 
Small  Business  Administration  loan  and  now 
gross  $45,000  a  year,  after  being  in  business 
20  months. 

In  another  case,  a  man  who  had  a  persever- 
ing, though  unsuccessful  record  operating 
small  window  washing  and  porter  service, 
was  drawing  unemployment  insurance,  but 
also  had  his  eye  on  a  grocery  business. 

The  man.  William  O.  Wright,  an  Air  Force 
veteran,  attended  the  Graduate  Business 
School's  seminar,  and  in  October  of  last 
year  he  became  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery- 
delicatessen  at  537  South  Orange  Ave., 
Newar/. 

"I  Just  couldn't  get  ahead,"  Wright  said, 
"and  I  never  had  money  to  save  for  those 
rainy  days." 

German  estimates  that  In  the  first  year 
Wrights  Income  will  be  approximately  $10.- 
000.   Wright.   31.   said  that  the  food  stamp 
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program  recently  started  in  Newark,  ia  a 
•great  asset"  to  his  business. 

Benjamin  Joseph,  a  32-year-old  Newark 
fireman,  said  he  had  dreamed  of  owning  a 
small  business  for  years  so  he  decided  to 
attend  the  lectures. 

Joseph  was  able  to  purchase  a  laundromat 
at  139  Belmont  Ave.,  Newark,  for  $20,000  In 
July  of  last  year  entirely  on  borrowed  money. 

"I  Just  walked  up  to  the  owner  one  day 
and  made  him  an  offer  for  the  business  .  .  . 
I  didn't  have  a  dime  In  my  pocket  at  the 
time,"  Joseph  explained. 

SUCCKSSPUL    LAUNDROMAT 

Today  he  estimates  that  his  business  will 
produce  a  net  income  of  $25,000  In  its  second 
year.  Tlie  coin-operated  enterprise  is  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  in  the  city,  with  46 
washers  and  15  dryers.  The  firefighter  super- 
vises the  operation,  when  he  Is  off  duty.  He 
employs  one  other  person. 

A  highly-motivated  entrepreneur  had 
started  several  small  businesses,  but  saw 
them  go  up  In  smoke  In  the  Newark  riots 
of  1967. 

This  serious-minded  person  is  John 
Mitchell,  32,  of  South  Orange. 

However,  following  German's  counselling. 
Mitchell  was  granted  a  loan  and  started  a 
cleaning  business  at  120  W.  South  Orange 
Ave.,  South  Orange.  He  now  has  two  other 
stores,  one  in  Newark  and  another  In  West- 
field, 

Mitchell  said  that  by  attending  the  lec- 
tures he  was  taught  how  to  make  money  and 
how  to  spend  it  \^'lsely.  "I  was  given  the 
strength  to  help  myself  and  others  too,"  ex- 
plained Mitchell. 

He  employs  10  persons  and  operates  the 
only  black-owned  business  In  the  South 
Orange  shopping  center. 

LeRoy  Brlckus,  a  trained  mortician,  had 
once  been  a  factory  worker.  He  now  operates 
his  own  funeral  chapel  at  183  Littleton  Ave., 
Newark. 

Brlckus,  40,  said  that  by  attending  Ger- 
man's course,  he  obtained  knowledge  that 
was  the  "key"  to  his  success.  "It  had  been 
but  a  dream  so  long,"  Brlckus  admitted,  "but 
I  had  the  desire  to  have  something  of  my 
own. 

He  received  his  training  at  the  American 
Academy  in  New  York  and  has  been  In  busi- 
ness since  April,  1968.  His  wife,  Marie,  who  is 
active  in  civic  and  social  organizations,  said, 
"It's  hard  work,  but  the  benefits  are  reward- 
ing." 

Another  Newark  resident  who  has  estab- 
lished his  own  business  under  the  Rutgers 
program,  is  FYeeman  Thomas,  a  skilled  re- 
frigerator and  appliance  repairman  who  ob- 
tained a  loan  to  expand  Ills  operation  at  504 
Springfield  Ave..  Newark. 

He  received  bank  financing  that  helped 
him  provide  storage  facilities  for  some  3,000 
refrigerators,  air  conditioners,  stoves  and 
washing  machines. 

WASN'T    MAKING    IT 

Norrls  Knott,  a  Montclalr  fish  merchant, 
had  been  in  business  for  a  little  over  a  year 
but  "wasn't  making  It." 

He  was  ready  to  close  his  shop  at  154 
Bloomfield  Ave.,  and  seek  employment,  but 
Instead  Knott  decided  to  attend  the  Rutgers 
course  and  he  gained  advice  on  better  man- 
agement and  purchasing  policies. 

Knott  had  purchased  the  business  in  No- 
vember, 1967,  and  his  volume  was  approxi- 
mately $200  a  week.  German  said  his  prices 
were  too  high  and  his  volume  too  small  be- 
cause he  purchased  fish  from  a  wholesaler 
Who  would  make  deliveries  and  carry  the  ac- 
counts receivable  week-to-week. 

Knott  needed  a  truck,  but  he  did  not  have 
the  cash.  It  would  have  enabled  him  to  go  to 
New  York  to  buy  fish  more  cheaply. 

German  assisted  Knott  in  getUng  a  small 
business  loan  for  $8,000  and  with  this  money 
he  purchased  a  truck.  The  professor  said  It  is 
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estimated  that  Knott's  Income  will  now  be 
approximately  $10,000  per  year. 

John  Cheatam,  father  of  10,  was  referred 
to  Rutgers  by  Knott.  Cheatam  is  an  assistant 
shop  steward  with  a  stevedoring  company 
and  had  been  doing  upholstering  work  from 
his  home,  579  Orange  St.,  Newark,  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

He  received  a  $1,000  loan  from  a  Newark 
bank  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  and 
ha3  opened  a  small  upholstery  store  in 
Newark. 

German  said  that  a  program  to  offer  classes 
for  minority  group  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested In  learning  "how  they  can  help  them- 
selves" is  now  under  way  In  Paterson,  Cam- 
den, New  Brunswick  and  Newark. 

Associate  Dean  David  W.  Blakeslee  said, 
"We  want  them  to  learn  how  they  can  help 
themselves  In  the  approach  to  government 
agencies  and  banks,  and  ways  and  methods  to 
Improve  their  businesses." 

Benjamin  Zwerllng.  a  consultant  to  the 
Rutgers  business  school,  said:  "This  l3  a  pro- 
gram whereby  black  people  with  no  assets 
except  their  Initiative  and  drive,  can  build  a 
business  pnd  eventu^illy  hire  workers  of  their 
o\*'n  race." 


RARICK  ON  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE- 
LEr  MY  PEOPLE  GO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
addressed  my  constituency  on  the  con- 
troversial decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit,  which  has 
denied  freedom  of  choice  to  my  people 
and,  in  effect,  made  every  child  in  my 
district  hostage. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  televised  ad- 
dress to  my  people : 

Television  Speech  By  John  R.  Rarick,  July 
27,  1969 

Hello.  I'm  John  Rarick,  your  representative 
in  Washington.  I'm  happy  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  you  on  another  Important 
Issue  In  government — one  which  I  feel  will 
touch  almost  every  family  In  our  District. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  on  (he  crisis 
facing  education  In  our  State  ...  a  crisis 
which  has  been  forced  €pon  you  parents  and 
your  children  as  a  result  of  the  tragic  deci- 
sion by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
which  has  outlawed  freedom  of  choice  and 
forbidden  a  child  to  attend  a  school  of  theirs 
or  their  parents  preference. 

What  these  appointed  Judges  have  done  Is 
to  outlaw  freedom  of  choice  because  you,  the 
people,  as  a  free  people  did  not  choose  to 
change  to  a  radical  social  order  that  you 
did  not  ask  for  merely  to  satisfy  some  fed- 
eral bureaucrats'  whims. 

By  their  ruling,  the  federal  judges  have,  in 
effect,  convicted  every  parent  and  child  in 
the  affected  school  districts  of  a  new  kind  of 
crime  against  their  government  .  .  .  that 
crime  being  that  you  acted  like  free  people 
who  exercise  your  freedom  to  choose,  to  ac- 
cept and  to  reject.  Your  crime  Is  then  tliat  as 
free  people  you  did  not  voluntarily  cooperate 
with  the  federal  bureaucrats  to  overthrow 
your  existing  society  and  change  your  entire 
way  of  life. 

In  courts  of  law,  in  any  civilized  country, 
a  prejudiced  Judge  or  a  Judge  who  has 
passed  on  the  case  before  the  trial,  is  uni- 
versally held  to  be  disqualified  and  unfit  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  case.  There  has  never 
been  a  greater  showing  of  Judicial  preju- 
dice ...  to    the    point    of    outright    tyr- 
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anny  .  .  .  than  that  exhibited  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  against  the  freedom  of  our  individ- 
ual citizens.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Judges 
have  collaborated  with  the  litigants  who  op- 
pose our  people.  That  they  counseled  with 
HEW  and  the  Justice  Department  in  un- 
precedented non-Judlclal  activity. 

These  extremist  Judges  have  made  a  mock- 
ery out  of  the  very  purpose  for  which  federal 
courts  were  established  by  Congress.  That  Is, 
to  protect  the  individual  in  his  God-given, 
Constitutionally  secured  rights  from  the 
ever-present  threat  of  tyranny  from  big  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  and  that  Includes  unelected 
bureaucrats.  I  say  they  have  defeated  their 
purpose  because  who  now  can  have  faith  in 
appointed  Justice  where  they  have  misused 
their  trust  and  revealed  themselves  as  veri- 
table rubber  stamps — "judgment  signers" — 
under  the  influence  of  H.E.W.  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  who  blatantly  notify  the 
judges  in  advance  of  hearings  or  trials  .  .  . 
without  regards  to  the  facts,  or  the  law  .  .  . 
what  the  court's  ruling  must  be. 

There  Is  no  bona  fide  Ulal  or  hearing  in 
the  American  sense  of  the  term  when  the 
conclusion  Is  foregone.  There  is  no  Justice 
when  a  case  Is  prejudged.  The  dignity  of 
Impartial  Justice  Is  then  reduced  to  a  sham — 
a  kangaroo  court. 

Let  no  scalawag  confuse  you  Into  thinking 
that  some  law  has  made  freedom  illegal  In 
our  country.  In  our  state  and  in  most  other 
civilized  countries,  law  Is  considered  a  sol- 
emn expression  of  legislative  will  except 
where  the  legislature  has  exceeded  consti- 
tutional limitations.  The  Rfth  Circuit  cites 
no  law  or  authority  to  support  Its  decision. 
Its  decision  was  based  only  on  Its  own  pre- 
vious misguided  utterances.  In  fact,  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  are  not 
silent  on  the  subject.  Rather,  they  are  ex- 
pressly worded  to  prohibit  exactly  what  the 
court  has  here  set  out  to  do. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  ruling  far  exceeds  de- 
segregation or  even  any  concocted  theory  of 
r.  compulsory  use  of  education  to  bring  abovit 
integration  as  a  so-called  national  goal 
Never  before  in  America  has  the  shadow  ol 
tyranny  fallen  so  darkly  over  our  people. 

The  philosophy  and  social  Ideology  is  for- 
eign and  alien  to  our  people  and  many  seek 
the  cause  of  provocation.  Americans  who 
have  known  tyranny  fully  realize  that  public 
acceptance  of  this  edict  can  only  be  followed 
by  more  severe  restrictions  In  the  future.  The 
so-called  national  goals  are  extra-constitu- 
tional and  for  political  propaganda  purposes 
only.  Certainly  you  people  never  voted  on  or 
set  any  such  goals.  Nor  are  they  authorized 
under  any  of  our  basic  laws. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  ruling  cannot  be  made 
any  sensible  outgrowth  of  Brown  is  Topeka 
handed  down  by  the  Warren  court  In  1954 
The  Brown  case  only  held  that  no  child  could 
be  denied  admittance  at  a  public,  tax  sup- 
ported school  solely  because  of  his  race. 
Racial  percentages  of  students  and  teachers, 
bussing,  pairing,  dual  schools,  and  bl-raci.il 
committees  weren't  even  mentioned  .  .  .  and 
guidelines  hadn't  even  been  heard  of. 

Even  federal  judges  must  find  difficulty  in 
maneuvering  the  Brown  case — which  called 
freedom  of  choice  the  ultimate  In  Justice— 
to  any  Justification  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  deci- 
sion which  would  deny  freedom  of  choice  to 
all  the  people. 

I've  talked  with  many  of  our  people  and 
my  office  has  been  swamped  with  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  concerned  people  and  local 
officials  asking  what  can  be  done  for  our 
little  children  and  to  save  our  schools. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  to  do  with  yovir  chil- 
dren— but  then,  neither  can  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, federal  Judges,  HEW  or  the  Justice 
Department.  TheyTe  your  children  and  the 
decision  belongs  to  you  and  you  alone.  Its 
your  duty  to  rear  them,  to  guide  them,  and 
take  care  of  them  iS  you  know  you  must. 
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There's  no  one  to  whom  you  can  delegate 
your  responsibility  as  a  parent. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  frustration 
and  Increased  tensions  this  court's  decision 
has  wrought  upon  our  people,  I  have — with 
other  members  of  the  state  delegation — met 
with  the  U.S.  Attorney  0«neral,  members  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  H.E.W.  In  ex- 
erting every  effort  to  point  out  the  Inequi- 
ties and  Ulegallty  of  this  high-handed  court 
action.  But  to  no  apparent  avail. 

Determined  to  exhaust  every  available  ave- 
nue as  your  voice  In  Washington,  with  other 
members  of  our  delegation,  we  were  able  to 
gain  a  personal  audience  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  unnecessary  crisis  facing  you  par- 
ents was  discussed  In  detail  and  your  fears 
were  presented  firsthand.  In  all  fairness,  the 
President  was  most  attentive  and  indicated 
genuine  surprise  over  the  extreme  measures 
being  undertaken  against  our  children.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Interest  seemed  to  lie  in  secur- 
ing quality  education  for  all  and  maintain- 
ing our  public  school  system. 

It  was  made  clear  by  those  of  us  who  had 
asked  for  the  audience  that  we  felt  it  our 
duty,  as  representatives  of  our  people,  to 
jreport' firsthand  to  the  President  the  serl- 
o'usnedS'bf  the  school  situation  as  it  now 
exists  and  our  grave  concern  for  the  conse- 
quences if  no  relief  is  forthcoming. 

On  leaving  the  meeting,  I  was  somewhat 
encouraged  that  the  people  in  control  are 
fully  advised  and  understand  the  crisis  fac- 
ing our  educational  system.  But  I  was  also 
disappointed  because  I  fear  there  can  be  no 
material  help  to  ease  the  pressures  of  our 
problem  before  school  opens  this  Pall. 

I  might  add  here  that  it  was  truly  fright- 
ening to  see  the  powers  of  government  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  are 
so  far  removed  and  so  well  Insulated  by  a 
complex  bureaucracy  that  they  seldom  are 
made  personally  aware  of  conditions  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  Indeed,  our  fears 
of  impersonal  and  unrealistic  rule  by  a  cen- 
tralized government  are  well  Justified. 

In  some  instances,  of  course,  the  court 
rulings  may  eventually  be  appealed  and  the 
guidelines  altered  or  the  Judgments  modified. 
It  grieves  me  no  end  to  tell  you  as  a  parent 
you  should  anticipate  no  easy  or  early  let-up 
through  the  court.  If  you  expect  to  fight  for 
your  schools,  you  should  start  considering 
using  the  existing  legal  channels  for  remedy. 
You  are  the  descendants  of  a  free  people — 
you  have  known  freedom  as  no  other  in- 
dividuals. What  will  you  do  to  preserve  it? 
You,  as  parents,  are  the  front  line  in  the 
defense  of  your  children.  Your  children  are 
the  future  of  our  country.  Tyranny  disguised 
as  progress  and  reform  which  would  take  your 
child  knocks  at  your  front  door. 

What  can  you  do?  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  talk  repeated  in  the  streets,  and  shops, 
and  business  places  Indicating  a  mood  of 
mass  retaliation  suggestive  of  a  form  of 
direct  violent  response.  I  do  not  suggest,  nor 
do  I  encourage  violence  or  rash  action.  Why 
should  we  have  to  take  to  the  streets?  The 
children  are  In  your  homes  and  in  your 
custody.  The  ultimate  decision  of  whether 
you  send  them  or  where  you  send  them  is 
yours.  If  the  federal  governments  demands 
to  take  your  children  from  you  forcefully, 
then  let  it  be  the  government  who  is  the 
aggressor  .  .  .  without  provocation  on  your 
part.  If  those  of  the  party  in  power  are  so 
desperate  as  to  chance  a  police  state  reaction 
by  exerting  overwhelming  powers  .  .  .  then 
let  It  be  the  decision-makers  in  government 
who  become  violent. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  not  the  real  Issue — it 
has  been  made  the  present  issue  because  It 
was  forced  upon  our  people  by  the  same  fed- 
eral judges  who  now  would  discard  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  trust  freedom  to  attain  pre- 
scribed social  goals  as  rapidly  as  they  would 
like.  The  real  issue  is,  and  has  been,  where 
does  the  power  of  government  reside?  With 
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the  p«ople,  the  parents  of  children,  or  with 
a  bunch  of  emotionally  confused  bureau- 
crats— some  of  whom  don't  even  fully  under- 
stand the  crisis  they  have  created  and  the 
tyrannical  course  they  are  pursuing. 

Nor  is  race  an  issue — although  it  is  dis- 
cussed and  exploited  to  silence  opp>oeitlon. 
We  do  not  accept  the  meaningless  cliche  ad- 
vanced by  a  few  agitators  that  freedom  is 
racism.  It  may  be,  or  4t  may  not  be.  But 
doesn't  freedom  also  grant  the  right  to 
choose  or  to  refuse — the  right  to  discriminate 
or  not.  Racism  in  its  emotional  current  usage 
can  only  be  eliminated  If  all  freedom  is  de- 
stroyed. To  realize  the  deep  significance  of 
the  ruling  toward  making  us  all  puppets, 
let's  see  what  would  happen  if  we  carried  the 
guidelines  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

The  judges,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
would  put  us  all  in  a  box.  shake  it  up,  re- 
divide  us  and  relocate  us  at  their  pleasure. 
Having  regrouped  us.  the  question  arises — 
how  will  the  judges  keep  us  from  relocating 
or  redlvidlng — I  think  the  term  is  "re- 
segregating." 

We  all  know  that  free  people  act  like  free 
people.  They  don't  stay  put  and  unless  they 
are  chained  can  be  expected  immediately 
to  start  moving  and  relocating  themselves 
to  seek  their  own  associations — and  better 
school  facilities.  Can  we  expect  these  Judges, 
H.E.W..  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
sit  Idly  by  and  permit  the  people  to  resegre- 
gate  their  schools?  Or  isn't  it  more  likely 
they  would  assume  the  function  of  a  court  of 
housing  control.  Can  we  not  expect  that 
Judges  who  have  been  so  extreme  as  to  out- 
law freedom  wUl  utilize  every  p>ower  at 
their  disposal  to  perpetuate  their  created 
social  order?  And  wouldn't  this  include  deny- 
ing parents  the  right  to  move?  Even  refusing 
employment  transfers — unless  the  parents 
first  appear  before  a  Judge  to  get  permission 
to  move.  And  we  can  assume  permission 
would  depend  on  a  showing  that  moving  or 
a  new  job  was  not  intended  to  escape  the 
ordered  school  program?  Every  unconstitu- 
tional usurpation  of  power  necessitates  an 
endless  chain  of  additional  usurpations. 
These  judges  have  already  ruled  you  don't 
own  your  business — aren't  in  control  of  your 
labor  union — don't  know  what  is  best  for 
your  chUd — ^that  yo\ir  home  ownership  is 
subject  to  their  caprice.  Don't  think  they 
can't  develop  their  wishy-washy  thinking  to 
rule  that  you  can't  move. 

Our  schools  in  Louisiana  were  not  the 
product  of  any  socialistic  federal  program, 
nor  were  they  built  overnight.  Our  Louisiana 
public  school  system  had  been  achieved 
over  many  years  through  the  sacrifices  and 
dedicated  efforts  of  thousands  of  sincere 
parents  and  conscientious  educators  and 
paid  for  by  Louisiana  taxpayers. 

As  a  parent,  you  are  the  God-appointed 
guardian  of  a  tender  life  and  soul,  and  until 
your  child  matures,  you  and  you  alone  bear 
the  awesome  responsibility  for  his  guidance. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
hopes  and  aspirations  are  tied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  its  children.  For  the  quality  of 
American  life  depends  largely  on  whether 
each  generation  can  learn  to  govern  itself 
and  expand  democracy's  horizons.  In- 
deed, the  Nation  continues  to  grow  be- 
cause we  have  invented  a  marvelous 
weapon  to  fuel  our  freedom — education. 

And  yet,  today  we  are  being  asked  to 


slash  away  at  the  growing  Federal  com- 
mitment to  education.  Instead  of  giving 
to  education  the  same  kind  of  urgency 
we  imbued  the  space  program  with,  we 
are  reducing,  not  increasing,  appropria- 
tions. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  reduce  total 
Federal  spending  for  education  by  25  per- 
cent. And  what  does  all  this  financial  aid 
to  public  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  and 
students  equal?  Less  than  IVi  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  budget. 

Even  if  the  full  authorization  set  for 
educational  programs  was  appropriated, 
it  would  still  be  less  than  that  spent  on 
getting  a  man  on  the  moon.  The  sad  fact 
is  though,  we  have  never  appropriated 
over  50  percent  of  the  money  Congress 
has  authorized  for  the  major  educational 
program,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Something  is  dreadfully  wrong  when 
Congress  is  asked  to  emasculate  funds 
for  school  and  college  library  materials; 
in  effect,  practically  eliminating  major 
national  library  programs. 

Something  is  dreadfully  wrong  when 
Congress  refuses  to  increase  its  aid  for 
building  more  and  better  college  class- 
rooms and  libraries  and  cuts  back  on  aid 
to  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

Something  is  dreadfully  wrong  when 
Congress  puts  the  squeeze  on  today's 
youth,  refusing  to  vote  needed  funds  to 
enable  students  to  borrow  money  to  at- 
tend college. 

Indeed,  something  is  dieadfully  wrong 
when  Congress  is  asked  to  help  the  Na- 
tion's ghetto  children  and  responds  by 
appropriating  $1  billion  less  than  that 
authorized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  the 
same  kind  of  results  from  our  schools 
as  we  expected  from  the  sp>ace  pro- 
gram— then  we  better  infuse  it  with  the 
same  sense  of  national  urgency  and  pii- 
ority  spending. 

For  schools  are  where  we  prepare  our 
young  for  life.  Education  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  learning  process.  Education  must 
be  the  front  line  of  innovation,  the  cre- 
ator of  ideas  and  the  test-tube  of  experi- 
mentation. 

Yet  our  school  system  seems  to  limp 
fi-om  one  crisis  to  another.  Although 
public  education  is  at  the  top  of  the  Na- 
tion's priorities,  its  problems  seem  al- 
most insoluble.  It  started  over  a  decade 
ago  with  Sputnik.  Where  did  American 
education  go  wrong?  New  ideas 
aboimded,  curricula  and  teaching  meth- 
ods were  revised  and  new  equipment  wafs 
purchased.  Then  James  Conant  of  Har- 
vard warned  us  of  the  "social  dynamite" 
created  by  the  deep  gap  between  urban 
and  suburban  schools,  the  affluent  and 
the  poor.  The  Nation  was  told  segrega- 
tion stymies  Negro  children's  ability  to 
learn.  Honest  efforts  at  school  integra- 
tion were  often  obstructed.  However, 
textbooks  were  changed  to  reflect  city 
life,  instead  of  the  cows  and  chickens 
most  children  never  see.  And  teachers 
taught  that  prejudice  hurts. 

But  the  reforms  were  not  suflQcient. 
Schools  didn't  change  fast  enough; 
school  budgets  weren't  adequate  for  bur- 
geoning suburban  populations;  and  de- 
caying urban  schools  offered  little  to 
black  youth  yearning  to  escape  poverty. 
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Crisis  overtook  the  schools  as  stagnation 
set  in  again.  Underpaid  teachers  started 
striWnS  dissatisfied  Parents  ^en^ande^ 
more  control  of  tHeir  children  s  f utiu:e 
Sid  student  behavior  reflected  a  new  era 
7i  youth  questioning  the  older  genera- 

*'°AsSa?ids  are  intensified  today,  pub- 
lic schools  totter  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
Children  spend  only  30  hours  a  week  m 
school-less  than  a  fifth  of  their  time- 
yet  parents  expect  formal  education  to 
outweigh  the  home  and  family  influences. 
sUdfe?  indicate  the  greatest  differences 
fn  children  relate  to  factors  schools  do 
not  influence.  If  we  expect  more  from 
education,  then  perhaps  schools  should 
be  equipped  to  do  more. 

Some  43  million  children  across  Amer- 
ica need  better  education.  Teachers  and 
students  are  victims  of  outdated  class- 
room procedures,  antiquated  equipment, 
and  a  shortage  of  resources.  Schools 
must  learn  to  involve  ghetto  Parents  in 
?he  learning  process.  The  curncuVum 
must  reflect  Negro  history  and  the  life- 
style of  minority  groups  more  accurately. 
And  most  of  all.  greater  effort  must  be 
made  to  integrate  schools  and  halt  the 
shameful  miseducation  of  another  gen- 
eration of  black  children.  . 

Although  Negroes  are  fast  becoming 
majorities  in  many  large  cities,  school  in- 
tegration plans  have  succeeded  in  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  communities.  Experts 
respond  to  Uunts  that  integration  is  a 
failure  by  observing  that  generally,  it  has 
not  been  tried.  Studies  also  prove  that 
most  homeowners  flee  cities  because  they 
seek  better  Uves  for  their  families.  Very 
few  actually  "fear"  the  onslaught  of 
lower-class  minorities. 

Integration,  of  course,  is  no  panacea 
for  a  decaying  urban  school  system. 
White  children  need  new  classrooms  as 
badly  as  black  and  Spanish-speakmg 
children.  But  the  educational  SfP  be- 
tween the  races  must  be  reduced.  Conclu- 
sive evidence  proves  that  Negro  children 
do  better  in  integrated  schools  than  they 
do  in  segregated  schools,  while  not  ad- 
versely affecting  white  children  s  learn- 
ing ability.  Indeed,  educators  have  found 
that  black  children  in  integrated  schools 
perform  as  much  as  2  years  better  than 
their  counterparts  in  ghetto  schools. 

To  get  around  the  reality  of  large  ur- 
ban Negro  and  Spanish-speaking  masses 
creating  a  de  facto  form  of  segregation 
in  cities,  new  educational  concepts  are 
being  proposed.  In  cities,  like  Boston, 
Washington,  and  Philadelphia,  educators 
are  experimenting  with  ways  of  altering 
artificial  school  boundaries  and  isolated 
schools  that  inhibit  children  from  learn- 
ing to  live  and  play  together. 

But  some  educators  believe  school 
problems  are  so  vast  that  the  educational 
system  itself  must  change.  Negro  educa- 
tor Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  says: 

There's  been  a  massive  breakdown  in  the 
Pducation  program,  so  massive  I  think  it  re- 
Qutresma^ive  restructuring.  The  Federal  or 
Itate  g^vmunents  should  literally  take  over 
the  schools  and  reorganize  them. 

Public  education  traditionally  is  a  lo- 
cal prerogative  in  America  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  parents  would  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  '  control 
schools.  But  parents  and  local  commu- 
mtles  cannot  continue  to  finance  public 


education  on  their  own.  Last  year  public 
education  cost  the  Nation  $28.3  bil  ion 
and  it  will  more  than  double  within  a 

Who  pays  the  bill?  Last  year,  State 
and  local  governments  paid  92  percent 
of  the  cost  for  public  education,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  only  8  percent.  The 
revenue  comes  from  income  taxes,  sales 
levies,  and  corporate  taxes.  But  over  50 
percent  comes  from  one  source— local 
property  taxes,  the  escalating  assess- 
ments that  create  havoc  with  the  budg- 
ets of  American  homeowners. 

What  can  be  done?  The  distinguished 
economist,  Leon  Keyserling,  recently  is- 
sued a  10 -year  blueprint  for  nationwide 
educational  excellence  that  will  insure 
all  children  an  opportunity  for  quality 
schooling,  while  alleviating  the  Pressure 
on  property  taxes.  Commissioned  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers   Ke>- 
seriing's  study  indicates  that  by  1977  we 
must  spend  $70.1  billion  annually  for  ed- 
ucation-a  yearly  increase  of  95  per- 
cent The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
almost  40  percent  of  the  cost.  $27  bi  liorL 
The  minimum  standards  ot  excellence 
would  include  raising  per  pupil  outlays 
in  1977  to  $1,534.  compared  to  a  nation- 
wide average  of  $660  in  1967.  The  ratio 
of    accredited    teachers    to    enrollment 
should  be   1  to  20;   it  is   now  1   to  24 
Arising  to    1   to  35   in  ghetto  schools 
And  the  number  of  classrooms  should  rise 
from  1.7  million  to  2.3  million  m  a  decade. 
This  means  building  123,000  new  class- 
rooms annually.  ,.  ,,:in„„  Hni 
Can  we  afford  such  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar  education  program?  Economists  fe«^ 
it  is  well  within  our  financial  capabilities 
in  a  prosperous  economy.  The  qu^tion 
is  can  we  afford  not  to  spend  bUhons  on 
our  children's  education?  ,„„„Hinp 
Quality    education    means    spending 
enormous   sums.    Massive   Federal    ad 
emphasizing  the  needs  of  decaymg  cities 
fs    imperative.    Existing    programs    li^e 
Headstart,  the  Teacher  Corps,  tue  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  growing  Federal  sponsorship  of 
teacher-training  must  expand. 

And  there  can  be  no  compromising  on 
the  question  of  school  integration^  The 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
most  State  constitutions  guarantee  equal 
education  for  all  children.  The  U.S^  Su- 
preme   court   has   unequivocally   stated 
that  in  a  multiracial  society  such  as  ours, 
"equal"  means  integrated, 
^ding  the  growth  of  education  then, 
must  be  one  of  the  Nations  f^rst  Pri- 
orities. Anything  less  will  not  suffice  for 
education      is      democracy  s      greatest 
weapon.  
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tinguished  Lecture  Series  at  the  East- 
West  Center  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Ambassador  Soedjatmoko,  one  of  In- 
donesia's outstanding  intellectuals,  pro- 
vides some  interesting  and  relevantm- 
sights  into  the  problems  and  prospects 
for  Southeast  Asia  in  his  lectures. 

With  President  Nixon's  trip  to  South- 
east Asia  indicating  a  review  of  U.S.  pol- 
icies for  that  part  of  the  worid  his  ideas 
should  prove  particularly  pertinent. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  insert  mto 

the  Congressional  Record  the  text  oi 

both  lectures.  The  first  address,  given 

May  12,  is  titled  'The  Re-Emergence  of 

Southeast  Asia:  An  Indonesian  Perspec- 

twe-     the    second    address,    delivered 

May' 14,    is   titled   "Southeast    Asia   in 

World  Politics."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

give  both  speeches  their  close  attention. 

The  speeches  follow: 

THE  Re-emergence  or  Southeast  Asia: 

AN  Indonesian  Perspective 


AN    INDONESIAN    PERSPECTIVE    ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA:  PARTS  I  AND  H 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
donesian  Ambassador  to  the  Umted 
States  His  Excellency  Soed.iatmoko.  re- 
cently' delivered  two  outstandmg  ad- 
dresses as  part  of  the  Dillingham  Dis- 


Adlal  Stevenson  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  lob  of  an  ambassador  consists  of 
one-tmrd  ^protocol,  one-third  alcohol  and 
one-third  Gerltol.  Although  1^^^'/,/^  ^"^ 
been  made  uncomfortably  aware  of  Its  basic 
truth,  this  job  description  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  one  redeeming  feature,  namely  the 
opportunity  to  travel  and  u  meet  Interesting, 
ai  well  as  Interested  people.  I  am.  therefore, 
very  glad  to  be  here  In  your  midst. 

fhe  subject  I  am  going  to  discuss  with 
you  today  deals  with  the  re-emergence  of  a 
re^on  of  many  cultures,  inhabited  by  many 
r^es   To  be  able  to  do  so  on  this  beautiful 
[sTand    with  Its  own  history  of  racial  and 
cunural  interpenetratlon.  very  significantly 
adds  to  this  pleasure.  Because  of  the  cultural 
Lnsltlvlty   that   must   have   developed   from 
%ur  history,  and  the  resunin^n^^ene^ot 
ihe    opportunities   that   cross-cultural    rela- 
tions pVovlde.  Hawaii  has  a  go*^  ch^S",^° 
develop  into  a  real  center  of  a  distinct  Pacific 
community.   Given    "^    g^°g"P^^^=,^'J^^\'°^i 
it  will  entirely   depend  on  the  Intellectual 
strength   and  creativity   as  well   as   on   the 
coimnerclal  vigor  and  resourcefulness  of  its 
n^e   whether  the  stat«  of  Hawaii  can  play 
f^s^role   -^e  institution  of  the  D>ninghani 
Distinguished  Lecture  Series  certainly  dem- 
onstrates the  presence  of  both  these  quali- 
«es    and  I  deem  it  an  exceptional  honor  to 
have  ^en   asked   to  open    this  f"les^  That 
the  East-West  Center  is  sponsoring  this  en- 
d^avo^  only  lends  substance  to  Its  reputa- 
Uon   of  imaginative  Intellectual  leadership^ 
The  region  I  am  going  to  d^cuss  with  you 
todav  is  a  constituent  element  of  that  Pacific 
c^munity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  part 
o?^notherVoup  of  countries  border  ng  ^he 
Indian  Ocean.  The  history  of  *'s  area  has 
been   very    much   determined   by   this    geo 
Saphic   location,  and   by  its  function  as  a 
imk  between  these  two  great  ocean  basins^ 
Bv  the  same  token,  this  region  has  felt  the 
^'ntradictory   pulls   that   these   two   basins 
have  exerted  upon  It,  one  towards  tbe  Pa- 
cific  one  towards  the  Indian  Ocean.  TTiis  is 
still  very  much  the  situation  today. 

It  hll  been  one  of  the  ironic  corollaries  of 
independence  that  In  breaking  through  to  a 
new   future'the  nations  of  Southeast   Asia 
haTe  been  much  more  deeply  and  much  more 
forcefully   made  aware  of  their  history  and 
tecontlnuSg  impact  into  the  present.  Dur- 
ngtSe  struggle  for  freedom  almost  aU  o 
us  only  looked  f<nward  toward  a  future  of 
freedom  toward  the  creation  of  new  societies^ 
-^t^e^'aTTn  the  nationalist  movement*  o 
^at  p^od  generally  a  radical  re^ecUon  o^ 
thP  nast    Of  traditions  and  the  institutions 
thlt^nt  With  it.  There  was  as  openness  lor 
new  ideas,  a  feverish  rxnd  bold  experunenM_- 
Hon    mTny  of  us  struck  out  In  new  dlrec- 
S.Tt  wL  fro^n  that  period  tbat  in  ma^y 
countries    of    the    region    a    new    literature 
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6«gan.  new  pictorial  styles  developed,  new 
genres  m  music  and  dance,  new  attitudes 
towards  religion,  and  new  poMtleal  beliefs. 

Independence,  however,  alao  brought  the 
need  for  self-ldentlflcatlon.  for  deflnlng  the 
national  self  In  relation  1»  the  outside  world. 
Ttit  requta-ement  to  build  political   organi- 
zations of  mass  support  and  participation, 
the  need  to  make  people  share  In  the  new 
freedom   and   modem  political   concepts   In 
terms   that   made   sense    to  them,    likewise 
compelled  a  renewed  emphasis  on  the  par- 
ticular and  the  traditional  In  our  cultures. 
After  the  attainment  of  independence,  more- 
over, all   the  new  nations  found  themselves 
saddled  with  a  number  of  Intractable  prob- 
lems that  could  only   be  overcome   on  the 
basis  of  a  clear  understanding  of  their  his- 
torical   roots.    It   Is   the   awareness   of   their 
history  that  is  to  many  of  these  nations  the 
source  of  their  strength  and  their  weakness. 
It  Is  In   their  history   that  their  pride  and 
their  sense  of  identity  is  rooted.  To  under- 
stand present  day  Southeast  Asia,  therefore. 
Its   problems   as   well    as    the    motivational 
lorces  that  determine  the  thrust  of  Its  move- 
ment, one  inevitably  has  to  start  by  turning, 
however  briefly,  to  the  history  of  the  area. 
Soupjpast      Asia's      early      history,      from 
roughlj,the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth  century,   was  shaped   by  the  conflu- 
ence  of   the   cultural   and   commercial   cur- 
rents emanating  from  the  two  great  centers 
of  culture  and  power  of  the  time.  India  and 
China.  Each  of  them  left,  rather  unevenly, 
its  mark  in  different  areas  and  In  different 
ways.  In  these  areas.  Indigenous  popular  sys- 
tems of  beUefs,  closely  tied  to  a  developing 
system  of  wet  rice  cultivation,  were  re-for- 
mulated and  integrated  into  the  higher  re- 
ligions   that    came    from    these    centers.    It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  higher 
religions  changed  as  well  in  the  process.  It 
was  this  syncretic  adaptation  of  the  higher 
religions  which  In  many  Important  ways  in- 
fluenced social  organization.  In  those  areas 
where  more  elaborate  power  structures  de- 
veloped   Into   inland    kingdoms    like   Khmer 
and  Mataram.   they  shaped   the  concepts  of 
power,  of  kiagshlp  ^ad  of  the  state. 

The  shift  of  conamunicatlons  on  the  Asian 
mainland  from  land  routes  to  the  sea  subse- 
quently promoted  the  growth  of  a  number  of 
trading  principalities  and  even  empires,  side 
by  side,  and  very  soon,  in  competition  with 
the  older  Inland  kingdoms.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  greatest  was  the  Kingdom  of  Criwidjaja 
near  Palembang  on  the  southern  east  coast 
of  Sumatra.  Up  to  the  eighth  century  it  ex- 
ercised predominant  control  over  the  trade 
between  China  and  Indonesia  and  between 
Indonesia  and  India.  The  struggle  for  hegem- 
ony over  the  important  waterway  of  the 
Straits  of  Mal.icca  has  dominated  much  of 
Indonesian  history.  And  when  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese, 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  little  later  the  Dutch! 
arrived  to  participate  in  the  spice  trade,  they 
too  became  involved  in  the  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  this  vital  artery. 

It  was  tlirough  this  trade  route  that  both 
Islam  and  Christianity  were  Introduced, 
spreading  quickly  throughout  the  insular 
part  of  Southeast  Asia.  Prom  that  time  on- 
wards, much  of  the  history  of  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  a  history  of  multicornered  rival- 
ries, sometimes  under  the  banner  of  different 
reUglons,  skillfully  exploited  by  the  Euro- 
peans to  increase  their  own  power.  The  se- 
quence of  trade-rellglon-polltical  control  be- 
came in  this  way  the  standard  pattern  in  the 
development  of  colonial  rule.  It  was  only  af- 
ter the  industrial  revolution  in  Etirope.  how- 
ever, and  the  building  of  Iron  ships,  that  the 
deflniUve  change  in  the  balance  of  forces  oc- 
curred. UnUl  then,  Europe  had  only  been  one 
of  the  many  forces  in  the  area,  operating 
more  or  less  on  an  equal  footing'. 

If  we  now  make  a  cross-cut  through  South- 
east Asian  history,  the  picture  that  emerges 
is  one  that  resembles  a  layer  cake  with  layer 
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upon  layer  of  cultural-religious  sediment, 
some  of  them  thick  In  some  places  while  thin 
or  entirely  absent  In  others.  Depending  on 
the  area  under  bbeervatlon,  one  commonly 
finds  an  Indigenous  animlst  layer,  a  subse- 
quent layer  of  Hindu  or  Buddhist  sedimenta- 
tion, or  Hindu  with  an  overlay  of  Buddhism 
in  its  Indian  or  Chiiiese  variety.  On  top 
of  this  comes  Islam  or  Christianity,  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  both.  In  the  polit- 
ical field,  primitive  beHefs  in  magical  pow- 
ers, covered  by  a  layer  of  more  sophisticated 
concepts  of  statehood  and  kingly  power,  re- 
lated to  concepts  of  the  cosmic  order.  On  top 
of  that,  more  or  less  modern  notions  about 
state,  society  and  politics. 

Like  all  similes,  the  analogy  of  the  layer 
cake  does  not,  of  course,  convey  the  full  pic- 
ture. Elements  of  the  earlier  layers  con- 
tinue to  be  present  in  the  superseding  ones, 
up  to  the  very  top,  even  to  this  day.  And 
more  Important  than  the  origin  of  the  vari- 
oiu  Influences  on  the  region  Is  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  Influences  retained  their  orig- 
inal Identity.  Whether  they  came  from  India. 
China.  Arabia  or  from  modern  western  Eu- 
rope, all  of  these  influences  were  changed 
in  the  process  of  their  absorption  and  in- 
tegration, however  Incomplete  sometimes, 
into  the  previous  cultures  of  the  region. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  cap.iclty  of 
the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  to  digest  and 
adapt  these  Influences  according  to  their  own 
genius  does  represent  the  most  striking  ele- 
ment in  this  acculturation  process.  As  a 
result,  the  cultures  of  Southeast  Asia  emerge 
with  an  autochthony  quite  distinct  from  the 
sources  which  have  helped  shape  them 
Viewed  In  this  light,  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  assume  that  in  developing  their 
answers  to  the  problems  of  the  post-inde- 
pendence era,  and  to  those  which  accompany 
their  transition  into  the  twentieth  century, 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  will  eventually 
come  up  with  responses,  striictures  and  in- 
stitutions that  are  once  again  very  much 
their  own,  differing  from  those  prevailing 
in  either  the  liberal-capitalistic  or  commu- 
nist models. 

Another  set  of  factors  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  we  look  at  present-day  Southeast 
Asia  from  this  perspective  of  history.  The 
first  Is  the  cultural  and  political  hetero- 
geneity In  the  Southeast  Asian  region  as  a 
whole;  the  wide  variety  of  historical  experi- 
ence and  response;  and  thirdly,  the  existence 
In  many  nations  of  deep  religious,  ethnic  or 
racial  cleavages,  here  and  there  reinforced 
by  the  remnants  of  traditional  conflicts  of 
a  dynastlcal  nature. 

The  consolidation  of  colonial  rule  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  further  complicated  the 
situation.  Many  of  the  boundaries  along 
which  Sotuheast  Asia  was  balkanlzed  by  the 
colonizing  powers  were  drawn  quite  arbi- 
trarily, sometimes  by  the  whim  of  the  local 
colonial  administrator,  sometimes  on  the 
basis  of  erroneous  assumptions,  sometimes 
formulated  in  Europe  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
establish  a  new  balance  of  power  in  the  post- 
Napoleonlc  period.  Colonial  boundaries  often 
cut  across  populations  of  the  same  ethnic 
origin.  In  several  instances  the  colonial  ruler 
used  one  ethnic  group  preferentially  above 
others  for  purposes  of  administration  or  to 
facilitate  and  protect  colonial  rule  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when 
the  decolonization  process  set  In,  the  old 
tensions,  rivalries  and  conflicts,  and  many 
of  the  problems  that  had  remained  frozen 
In  the  general  social  stagnation  that  Is 
characteristic  of  colonial  rule,  came  to  the 
fore  again.  What  was  more,  they  became 
heavily  Intertwined  with  the  new  problems  of 
independent  statehood:  serious  political  dis- 
content in  one  form  or  another  because  of 
neglect,  sluggish  economic  growth,  uneven 
distribution  of  wealth,  population  pressures 


or  sometimes  plain  managerial  Inability  on 
the  part  of  the  new  government. 

One  further  observation  sbouM  be  made. 
While  on  the  one  hand  colonlaUsm  has  led 
to  social  stagnation,  stunting  the  natural 
growth  of  our  societies,  it  also  upset  the 
traditional  social  fabric  of  these  societies, 
starting  from  within  the  modem  economic 
enclaves.  In  doing  so.  It  released  new  crea- 
tive forces  from  which  the  modem  national- 
ist movements  for  Independence  eventually 
spranp. 

With  the  attainment  of  Independence, 
then,  the  new  nations  were  faced  with  three 
different  sets  of  problems.  The  first  revolves 
around  the  very  obvious  question  of  how  to 
run  their  country  as  a  free  nation:  how  to 
build  the  political  and  social  Institutions 
that  would  serve  to  inculcate  among  the 
population  at  large  a  sense  of  nationhood 
and  shared  responsibility;  how  to  Integrate 
the  often  disparate  groups,  at  various  levels 
of  political  development,  and  of  various 
ethnic  or  racial  origin.  Into  a  single  poUtlcal 
system  that  would  enable  the  country  effec- 
tively to  deal  with  the  need  for  rapid  eco- 
nomic development;  how  to  break  out  of  the 
lopsided  colonial  economy  they  have  in- 
herited. The  second  set  of  problems  arises 
out  of  the  arbitrariness  of  colomal  bound- 
aries, the  inequalities  and  injustices  result- 
ing from  colonial  favor  and  privilege.  The 
third  concerns  the  deepest  motivational 
forces  for  social  action  that  are  rooted  in 
the  religious  substratum  of  the  traditional 
societies  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As   all-encompassing  systems   of  integra- 
tion,  the  great   religions  have  in   the  past 
determined  the  manner  in  which  man  sees 
reality  and  relates  to  it.  They  have  helped 
sliape  social   organization  and  have  defined 
the  terms  in  which  man  perceives  the  mean- 
ing of  his  life  as  an  individual,  his  relations 
to  his  fellow  man  as  well  as  his  relations 
to  the  Divine.  Colonial  rule  as  well  as  mod- 
ernity    in     general     has     wrought     radical 
changes  in  this  state  of  affairs,  by  setting 
in  motion  a  largely  autonomous  process  of 
rapid  social  dex'elopment  In  a  new  direction. 
Once  the  religiously  determined  system  of 
values  and  attitudes,  which  was  attuned  to 
relatively  simple,  static   agricultural   socle- 
ties,   had  broken  down,   the  traditional   re- 
ligions in  all  these  nations  faced  the  problem 
of  perceiving  the  new  social  realities  and  of 
developing  a  relevant  relationship  to  them. 
Many  of  the  Intractable  poUttcal  problems 
that  the  new  nations  have  to  cope  with  are 
rooted  in  the  crisis  in  which  these  traditional 
religions   are   now    finding    themselves.   The 
depth    of   the    religious    and    cultural    crisis 
that    these    nations    face,    therefore,    shows 
how  deep  the  roots  of  political  instability  go 
and  how  superficial  the  categories  of  com- 
munism,  anti-communism  or  socialism  are. 
either  as  a  means  to  understand  the  Foclal 
and  poUtlcal  processes  that  are  going  on,  the 
dynamics  of  political  choice,  or   the  shape 
and  stmcture  of  society  toward  which  these 
nations  are  moving. 

It  should  also  be  clear  by  now  that  the 
real  dj-namlcs  of  economic  development  are 
only  partially  reflected  and  can  only  be  par- 
tially measured  by  external,  quantifiable  In- 
dices such  as  growth  rates,  per  capita  In- 
comes, export  rates  and  the  like.  When  we 
speak  of  development,  we  speak  of  move- 
ment, of  goals,  of  values,  of  motivation.  We 
are  essentially  concerned  with  developing  a 
new  sense  of  direction  for  society,  and  with 
the  deepest,  often  moral,  motivations  for 
social  action.  When  we  speak  of  development, 
we  are  reaUy  speaking  about  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  soul. 

It  Is  only  when  the  goals  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  need  for  social  and  cul- 
tural change  can  be  shown  to  make  sense 
in  terms  of  traditionally  accepted,  religiously 
determined  values  and  purposes,  or  can  be 
shown  to  make  sense  in  terms  of  newly  ac- 
ceptable structures  of  meaning,  that  the  full 
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mobilization  of  the  motivational  forces  espe- 
cially within  the  traditional  sectors  of  these 
societies  become  possible.  Addressing  them- 
selves to  this  problem  Is  for  the  new  nat  ons 
almost  as  Important  as  questions  of  savings 
and  Investments.  .,„,,.„ 

No  wonder  then  that  before  new  value 
svstems  have  crystallized  we  are  beset  by  such 
deep  emotions,  of  fear,  insecurity,  but  also 
of  hope  The  emotional  upheavals,  the  politi- 
cal convulsions  and  Uie  Instability  of  these 
countries  In  general  should,  therefore,  be  seen 
as  a  reflection  of  these  deeply  rooted  prob- 
lems that  are  inescapably  part  of  the  process 
of  modernization. 

Against  the  magnitude  of  these  problems 
the  importance  of  nationalism  as  an  Inte- 
eratlve  and  constructive  force  becomes  obvi- 
ous Nationalism  Is  essentially  the  expression 
of  a  natlon-s  will  to  reassert  Its  own  authen- 
ticity In  turn,  it  has  the  capacity  to  release 
other  creative  forces,  for  feedom  Is  the  es- 
sential condition  for  creativity  and  the  b lo^ 
somlng  of  all  human  faculties.  Nationalism 
Is  in  the  eariv  stages  the  only  force  of  stU- 
flclent  cohesive  strength  to  consummate  the 
process  of  nation  building  and  to  set  into 
motion  the  process  of  economic,  social  and 
political  development.  It  is  inevitably  accom- 
panied by  the  drive  for  social  justice  as  well. 
It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  many 
problems  I  have  mentioned  above  will  remain 
Insoluble  as  long  as  the  present  level  of  pov- 
erty m  Uie  area  persists.  The  absence  of  hope 
for  a  better  future  reinforces  the  inclination 
to  cling  in  desperation  to  traditional  and  fa- 
miliar institutions,  attitudes  and  concepts. 
Or  to  the  tactics  of  violence  and  destruction. 
It  is  only  at  a  higher  level  of  economic  lUe 
when  the  most  pressing  problems  of  material 
want  have  been  reduced  In  Intensity  that 
these  tremendous  problems  will  lend  them- 
selves to  solution. 

The  first  prerequisite  facing  all  these  gov- 
ernments, therefore,  is  rapid  economic  deve  - 
opment.  It  goes  without  saying  that  economic 
development  In  the  final  analysis  rests  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Southeast  Asian  region  them- 
selves. It  will  very  much  depend  on  their  will 
and  their  determination  to  pursue  this  path, 
on  their  capacity  to  create  a  political  system 
that  will  make  possible  the  fullest  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  internal  resources.  It  requires  in 
short,  the  reorganization  of  these  nations  for 
development  purposes  and  the  capacity  to 
harne£  the  desire  for  a  better  life  that  exists 
among  the  people  in  general. 

The  role  of  foreign  assistance  is  crucial  in 
the  development  effort,  however  small  It  may 
be  m  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  na- 
tional effort  that  is  required.  IV.^/"lS°t'^»rP 
for  the  transfer  of  capital  or  skills  that  are 
nonexistent  or  In  short  supply,  thereby  speed- 
ins  up  the  development  process,  and  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  transfer  of  developmental  values 
and  the  ethos  of  work,  efficiency  and  progress 
that  is  necessarv  to  make  economic  growth 
a  self-sustaining  process.  Even  more  impor- 
tant It  can  alleviate  the  burden  to  be  carried 
by   the  indigenous   population,   thereby   re- 
ducing the  need  for  coercion  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion for  development.  Foreign  assistance  In 
the  economic  development  of  the  new  na- 
tions,  therefore,    will   help   determine   In   a 
crucial   fashion  what  kind  of  ^o«eties  will 
eventually   emerge   in   the   Southeast   As  an 
area    Will  they  be  open  or  closed  societies, 
increasingly  free  or  increasingly  "P^ssive^ 
friendly  or  hostile  to  tiie  West?  It  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  determining  whether 
nationalism  in  Southeast  Asia  will  turn  to- 
wards the  worid  Its  aggressive,  xenophobic 
face  or  its  constructive  and  cooperative  as- 

^*For  we  should  not  forget  tiiat  post-colonial 
nationalism  also  has  »«  pathological  sides^ 
By  now  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  deep 
suspicion,  the  potential  xenophobia,  the  irra- 
tionality, the  egocentriclty  or  eUinocenti^clty 
and  intolerance  of  which  it  is  capable. 


The  question,  therefore,  of  what  kind  of 
societies  will  emerge  In  Southeast  Asia,  open 
or  closed.   Is  a  question  that  is  important 
not  only  in  ^erms  of  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  of  even  greater  Importance  when  we 
think  m  terms  of  30  or  50  years  from  now 
at  which  time  we  will  have  moved  into  the 
21st  century.  One  thing  seems  certain  to  me, 
and  that  is  that  Southeast  Asia  roill  prof  e^s 
economically,  loill  Industrialize  and  wtll  de- 
velop the  degree  of  national  power  that  will 
enable  it  to  hold  Its  own  in  the  future.  If 
we    look    at   the   changes    that   have    taken 
place  in  the  last  ten  years,  however  s  ow  they 
may  seem  In  our  day-to-day  observations,  the 
strides  that  have  been   made  in  developing 
modern   technologically   oriented   economies 
have  been  Uuly  impressive. 

In  looking  at  Southeast  Asia,  therefore  y.e 
should  not  merely  be  obsessed  by   its  du- 
ficulties  and  its  instability.  Against  the  back- 
ground of  the  history  and  the  motivational 
forces  that  I  have  tried  to  present  to  you  the 
dominant  feature  that  emerges  Is  that  the 
whole  region  of  Southeast  Asia  is  stlU  in  the 
process  of  philosophical  and  ideological  re- 
orientation,  and  of  political   formation  and 
consolidation.  Of  very  few  countr  es  in  the 
area  can  it  be  said  that  their  political  sys- 
tems have  yet  found  their  final  expression. 
In  almost  all,  the  search  for  a  viable  and  ade- 
quate system  is  still  going  on.  In  almost  all, 
some  degree  of  political  reform  •«  bound  to 
t.^ke  place  before  their  systems  will  be  able 
to  accommodate   the  cultural  and  political 
pluralism  of  their  societies;   absorb  the  so- 
cial    tensions     tiiat     Inevitably     r.ccompanj 
rapid  social  and  cultural  change;   integrate 
racial  or  religious  minorities;  and  absorb  into 
their  political  elites  ever  wider  groups  de- 
manding political  participation  and  responsl- 

""mI  have  sti-essed  before,  the  political  sv-s- 
tems  should,  above  all,  make  possible  the 
pursuit  of  rapid  economic  development,  the 
harnessing  of  the  creative  ^""Bies,  °f  ^f^^. 
people  and  the  mobilization  of  the  financial 
resources  needed  to  this  end.  At  the  saine 
time  they  should  be  able  to  withstand  the 
stresses  that  arise  out  of  demands  for  gr^^tef 
social  Justice,  out  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  heightened  expectations  which  political 
consciousness  brings  and  the  limited  growth 
capacitv  of  developing  economies  .^^,. 

The  depth  and  magnitude  of  the  cultural 
re-orienUtion  process  that  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  modernization,  should  also  make  us 
aware  of  the  depth  of  the  emotions  that  are 
involved.  Hope,  uncertainty,  fear,  despair  and 
even  hatred  will  be  the  constant  companions 
of  the  change,  revolutionary  growth  and  de- 
velopment through  which  the  PeoP'es  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  going  '"  Present^  In  a  few 
other  new  nations  outside  Southeast  Asia  too 
we  have  seen  some  terrible  expressions  of  the 
pathology  of  fear  and  despair.  In  a  way,  the 
attraction  which  Mao's  t>-pe  of  communism 
still  holds  in  some  areas  Is  very  much  a  func- 
tion of  this  despair,  with  an  admixture  of 
age-old  chlllastic  expectations. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  will  have  worked  ou*  the  r 
own  viable  polltiMl  systems.  Nor  should  v,e 
be  friehtfned  bv  the  likelihood  that  in  this 
process  the  viability  of  some  of  these  coun- 
tries as  nation-states  will  be  severely  tested. 
What  we  will  need  is  time  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  out  these  problems  ourselves. 
Already  a  number  of  developments  are  taking 
place  that  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
look  at  the  future  with  a  greater  degree  of 

confidence.  o_..„,„ 

First,  there  Is  the  so-called  Green  Revo  u- 
tion  The  development  and  Increasing  utili- 
zation of  the  new  miracle  strains  of  nee  arid 
wheat  have  already  dramatically  changed  the 
outiook  on  the  future.  For  the  problem  of 
hunger  now  seems,  in  principle  at  least,  to  be 
soluble  But  It  Is  also  beginning  to  dawn  on 
us   how  vast  and   revolutionary  the  conse- 


quences will  be  that  arise  out  of  the  system- 
atlc  utilization  of  these  new  strains  and  the 
new  technology  that  they  rejl""-*,,^°^„"  i! 
bound  to  lead  to  fundamental  social  change 
in  the  villages,  the  emergence  of  new  typ^ 
IS  economfc  and  technologically-oriented 
local  leadership,  an  Increased  demand  for 
storage,  transportation,  and  marketing  fa- 
cilities, for  irrigation  works  large  and  small, 
all  serving  as  an  Incentive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture-supporting  Industries. 
And  the  end  may  yet  not  be  In  sight. 

Secondly,  there  Is  the  fact  that  besides  the 
already  Industrially  developed  countries  of 
Japan  and  Australia,  some  of  the  new  nat  ons 
in  the  Western  Pacific  recentiy  moved  Into 
their  industrial  phase.  South  Korea,  Taiwan 
and  of  course  China  fall  vrtthln  this  category. 
This  has  opened  the  perspective  of  nevi 
mtra-reglonal  trade  patterns,  which  ^111 
further  accelerate  the  development  of  the 
southeast  Asian  region  as  a  whole,  and  pos- 
slbly  the  emergence  of  a  new  regional  Iden- 
titv  In  fact,  this  process  has  already  :.et  In. 
To  the  west  of  the  region.  India's  entry  as 
an  exporter  of  manufactiired  goods  will,  in 
time,  likewise  affect  the  trade  patterns  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  basin.  An  Increased  ex- 
change here  will  no  doubt  provide  a  power- 
ful pull  in  this  direction  again. 

Thirdly.  I  should  point  to  what  may  very 
well  be  the  most  important  event  '"  South- 
east Asia,  namely  the  emergence  of  the  first 
nost-lndependence.   post-revolutlonar>    gen- 
eration m  positions  of  power.  This  genera- 
tion grew  upT  or  was  born  in  a  free  Southeast 
Asia.  Their  souls  have  not  been  fcarred  or 
twisted  by  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  the 
colonial  experience.  More  self-confident,  less 
bothered    by   the   sense   of   Inferiority   ulth 
which   thelJ  elders   were   afflicted,   they   are 
Tlso,  perhaps  helped  by  changing  worW  con- 
ditions, less  afraid  of  the  specter  cf  Imperial- 
ism Though  no  less  patriotic  than  their  par- 
ente.    thev^  are    therefore    less    ideologically 
inclined,  more  pragmatic.  l«^^"^P^^j°^^„='^,o 
more  open  to  the  outside  worid.  They  are  no 
longer  Inclined  to  blame  colonial  rule  or  out- 
side forces  for  their  present  difficulties  and 
are  quite  willing  and  ready   to  face  up  to 
these^  problems  themselves.  B"t  «ve«  ."^°'! 
imbortant  than  these  attitudes  Is  their  ac- 
cTpUnce  of  and  their  familiarity  ^"h  Bcience 
and   technology.   It  Is  almost    ""PO.ss  b  e  to 
exaggerate  the  crucial  importance  of  these 
new    attitudes    In    general,    this    generation 
realizes  that  the  rate  of  economic  develop- 
ment IS  not  determined  by  ^^^  ;^^°'°f^^l 
orientation  of  the  country,  but  rather  by  the 
"ze  Of  investment,  the  application  o    tech 
nology  and  science,  managerial  effectiveness 
andlfflclency  and  sustained  commitment  to 
the  priority  of  development.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  look  at  them  only  as  a 
feneration  of  technocrats.  They  them.selves 
Irrtoo    deeply    aware    of    the    structural 
Changes  In  society  that  are  required  before 
modem    techniques,    skills   and    technology 
^nbT  effectively  applied.  They  themse  ves 
are  too  deeply  conscious  of  the  need  to  re  ate 
developmental  goals,  i.e..  goals  that  pertain 
to  the  improvement  of  material  h^e.  to  other 
purposes  that  give  meaning  to  tnan  s  life  in 
this  world.  Social  Justice  for  Instance  is  one 
of  these.  This  generation  does  not  speak  of 
crisis,  but  of  challenge,  and  they  are  d<?ter- 
mined  to  succeed. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  advanced 
countries  respond  positively  to  the  «m": 
gence  of  these  new  creative  forces  by  helping 
xo  provide  them  with  the  means  to  succeed^ 
In  doing  so.  the  forms  and  the  manner  in 
vThlch  assistJince  and  cooperation  Is  given 
will  be  of  decisive  importance. 

For  all  its  differences  in  orientation.  tJils 
feneration  is  no  less  nationalistic  than  Its 
pr^^essors.  History  since  World  War  U  has 
s^hown  that  if  fears  of  neo-colonlalism  and 
capitalist  exploitation  are  to  be  avoided,  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  cooperation  will  have 
to  be  based  on  new  concepts  and  instrumen- 
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talltles.  ThU  requlree  a  search  for  new  forms 
ot  cooperative  endeayor,  which   wUi   break 
with  the  unequal  relatlonshJpe  ot  the  past 
and  effect  the  cloeer  tntegratlcm  of  foreign 
Investment  Into  the  purpoees  and  pattern* 
of  national  development.  It  also  means  that 
In  developing  trade  and  investment,  deliber- 
ate efforts  should  be  made  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  an  Indigenous  commercial  and  en- 
trepreneurial middle  class.  Here  the  tradi- 
tional American  Inventiveness  and  Ingenuity 
could  make  an  important  contribution.  On 
the  whole,  without  denying  their  essential 
nature   as    profitmaklng   organizations,    the 
creative  role  that  private   foreign   business 
could  play  not  only  In  speeding  up  the  proc- 
ess of  economic  and  social  development,  but 
also  In  foeterlng  regional  economic  coopera- 
tion, should  not  be  underestimated. 

Beyond  this.  It  should  be  realized  that 
without  foreign  aid  at  adequate  levels,  pri- 
vate foreign  Investment  could  not  play  the 
creative  role  envisaged  here.  In  a  number 
of  Southeast  Asian  countries,  private  foreign 
Investment  could  only  operate  profitably  and 
socially  effectively  after  the  infra-structure 
has  been  sufficiently  developed.  For  this  the 
continuation  of  govemment-to-govemment 
aid  at  adequate  levels  Is  essential.  American 
business,,  therefore,  also  has  a  stake  In  the 
continuation  of  United  States  aid  to  these 
countries.'  To  think  that  private  foreign  in- 
vestment could  take  over  the  function  of 
foreign  aid  Is  an  illusion. 

In  the  political  field,  an  understanding  of 
the  developing  nations  on  which  economic 
cooperation  could  be  based  would  require  an 
awareness  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  In- 
evitability of  social  and  political  change  and 
a  degree  of  Instability  resulting  therefrom. 
Hence,    a    measure    of    political    Instability, 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  condition  to  be  re- 
moved before  economic  development  can  be 
started.  Rather  stability  should  be  seen  as 
the  end  result  of  economic  development  be- 
gun   under    conditions   of   relative    political 
Instability.   To   be   sure,    certain   elementary 
preconditions  are  necessary,  as  for  Instance  a 
commitment   to   economic   developwnent   on 
the  part  of  the  political  elite,  within  as  well 
as  outside  the  government  of  the  day.  Also 
required  is  an  openness  towards  private  eco- 
nomic enterprise.  But  beyond  this,  the  In- 
sistence on  political  stabUlty  as  prior  condi- 
tion for  economic  development  and  for  inter- 
national support  of  economic  development  Is 
both  unrealistic  and  self-defeating.  And  It 
Is  even  more  Important  to  understand  the 
basic  creative  drives  that  underlie  the  com- 
plex situations  In  the  new  nations  and  to 
relate  to  them. 

Within  this  framework  we  will  then  be 
able  to  understand  that  the  problems  these 
countries  face  and  the  developments  they 
go  through  are  Inherent  in  their  condition 
of  underdevelopedness,  and  that  their  efforts 
at  building  political  and  social  Institutions 
that  can  effectively  cope  with  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  backwardness  are  rooted  In 
the  underlying  search  for  a  new  meaning  of 
Ufe. 

In  this  first  lecture  I  have  deliberately 
avoided  speaking  about  the  concrete  political 
problems  that  the  Soutlieast  Asian  nations 
face,  the  threats  to  their  security,  or  the 
impact  of  external  forces  on  them.  These 
aspects  I  Intend  to  discuss  with  you  In  my 
second  lecture.  My  purpose  In  doing  so  has 
been  to  first  bring  out  as  clearly  as  is  pos- 
sible within  this  brief  compass  some  of  the 
basic  problems  with  which  we  are  wrestling 
some  of  the  motivating  forces  Inherent  In  the 
region  that,  over  and  beyond  the  short  term 
vagaries  of  International  poUtlcs,  consUtute 
the  region's  essential  dynamic  thrust. 

Hopefully  this  has  also  made  clear  the  Im- 
portance oX  the  continuation  of  the  United 
States-  role  In  Southeast  Asia  In  supporting 
the  developmental  Impulses  that  exist  In  the 
region.  It  may  have  a  crucial  bearing  on  the 
way  in   which   we  will  solve   our  problems 
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and  the  manner  In  which  consolidation  will 
take  place.  In  the  further  development  of  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Southeast  Asia  It  is  not  only  the  statesmen 
and  politicians,  but  the  Intellectuals  and 
businessmen  as  well  who  will  have  to  play 
an  active  role. 

Inevitably  this  problem  Is  bound  up  with 
the  process  of  re-examlnatlon  of  basic  values 
and  purposes  of  American  society  and  the 
re-orderlng  of  Its  national  priorities  through 
which  the  United  States-Is  going  at  this  Junc- 
ture of  Its  history.  The  developing  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia  can  only  hope  that  the 
American  people,  throughout  their  own  proc- 
ess of  transition  and  re-deflnltlon  of  their 
Identity  as  a  nation,  wiu  remain  true  to  their 
traditional  unlversallstlc  vision  of  mankind 
that  has  been  the  source  of  their  strength, 
their  generosity  and  their  world  leadership. 


Southeast  Asia  in  Wosld  PoLmcs 
Having  given  you  in  my  previous  lecture, 
with  very  rough  brush  strokes,  a  picture  of 
the  history  and  of  the  motivational  forces 
that  accoimt  for  much  of  Southeast  Asia's 
problems  and  internal  dynamics,  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  international  realities  of  the 
situation  and  try  to  make  some  projections 
about  the  future.  For  the  political  animal 
that  is  man,  It  is  the  vision  of  the  future  that 
guides  his  actions  in  the  present. 

I  must  warn  you,  though,  that  I  have  left 
my  crystal  ball  at  my  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Do  not,  therefore,  expect  any  pre- 
dictions from  me.  What  Is  possible,  however, 
is  to  identify  the  elements  that  will  in  all 
probability  go  into  making  up  the  constel- 
lation of  forces  in  the  post- Vietnam  period. 
Prom  the  outset.  It  is  Important  for  the 
clarity  of  our  vision  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  obsession  that  all  of  us  Inerttably  have 
with  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  manner  of  its 
resolution.  After  aU,  the  fture  of  the  South- 
east  Asian   region   will   not   be   determined 
solely  by  the  outcome  of  that  war.  Firstly 
the  population  of  Vietnam,  or  even  of  the 
whole  of  erstwhile  Indochina  together   con- 
stitutes less  than  one-third  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  other  hand 
Indonesia's   popiUation    alone   accounts    for 
almost  half  of  that  total.  In  keeping  the  Viet- 
nam  war   in   its    proper   proportions,    it   is 
important  to  realize  that  if  Indonesia  had 
become  a  communist  country,  any  military 
gains  in  the  Vietnam  war  would  have  been 
nullified. 

The  other  point  that  should  be  made  here 
concerns  the  so-called  "domino  theory."  One 
pertinent  aspect  which  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out   In   my  previous  lecture   is  the  largely 
autochthonous  origin  of  the  problems  that 
underlie  the  political  instability  in  the  area 
I  tried  not  only  to  show  the  magnitude  of 
these  problems,  but  also  to  convey  the  long 
period  of  time  that  will  be  needed  to  develop 
the  stable  poUtical  structure  capable  of  cop- 
ing effectively  with  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional Integration  and  economic  development 
simultaneously.  What  I  have  tried  to  say  was 
largely  a  plea  to  see  and  to  accept  that  many 
of  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  are  prob- 
lems In  their  own  right.  Whether  a  country 
starts  off  from  a  liberal-democratic,  a  tradi- 
tional, a  militaristic ,  or  a  communist  base 
the  pressure   of  its  historical   problems   is 
bound  in  due  course  to  give  the  political 
structures  that  emerge   a  complexion   very 
much  their  own.  This  holds  especially  true. 
Inasmuch  as  the  communist  tide  that  at  one 
time  threatened  to  engulf  the  third  world 
seems  to  have  largely  dissipated  Its  expansive 
force.  It  Is.  therefore,  not  the  political  color 
of  a  regime  that  counts  in  the  end,  but  Its 
capacity   for   natlon-bulldlng   and   develop- 
ment.  More   Important   than   the   question 
whether  a  country  will  turn  towards  com- 
munism—however important  that  may  be  to 
the    country    concerned— Is    the    question 
whether  in  doing  so  it  wUl  become  a  sateUlte 
of  outside  forces  or  not.  For  underlying  my 


whole  argument  is  the  conviction  that  In  the 
present  world  situation  no  outside  power  can 
for  long  force  any  Southeast  Asian  country 
to  do  its  bidding.  The  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions do  not  constitute  lifeless  entitles  that 
automatically  fall  one  way  or  the  other,  de- 
pending on  which  way  their  neighbor  falls. 
History   does  not   operate   that   way.   What 
matters  Is  the  will,  the  political  will,  the 
determination  of  a  nation  to  preserve  its  own 
Identity.  Out  of  our  own  national  experience, 
we  In  Indonesia  more  than  ever  believe  that 
this  Is  the  crucial  element  in  the  equation 
Without  such  a  will  and  determination,  the 
Infusion  of  external  power  will  fail  to  make 
much  difference.  The  domino  theory,  there- 
fore, is  to  us  rather  a  gross  over-simplifica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  historical  processes 
that  go  in  the  area.  It  obscures  and  distorts 
rather  than  illuminates  our  understanding 
and  offers  no  guide-lines  for  realistic  policy. 
Having  thus  cleared  the  obstructions  from 
our  angle  of  vision  on  the  future,  one  obser- 
vation Inescapably  emerges :  the  multipolarity 
of  the  new  constellation  of  forces  in  the  post- 
Vietnam   era.   The   actual   configuration   of 
forces  is  inevitably  still  unclear  at  this  point 
for  very  much  will  depend  on  some  funda- 
mental decisions  which,  before  too  long,  have 
to  be  made  in  Moscow,  in  Tokyo,  in  Peking  as 
well  as  in  Washington.  D.C. 

One  new  element  in  this  constellation  of 
forces  is  going  to  be  the  continued  presence 
of  Soviet  power  in  Southeast  Asia.  One  of 
the  ironic  features  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  that 
more  than  anything  else,  it  has  helped  to  so- 
lidify the  Soviet  Union's  direct  Interest  in 
the  region.  It  seems  quite  unlikely  that  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war  will  see  a  reduction 
of  this  presence. 

The  level  as  well  as  the  direction  of  Soviet 
interest  in  the  area  will  In  the  first  place  be 
determined  by  the  question  whether  the 
world  Is  going  to  move  towards  an  East- 
West  detente  or  towards  an  Intensification  of 
the  cold  war.  Much  will  depend  also  on  the 
balance  the  Soviet  Union  will  manage  to 
strike  between  her  responsibilities  as  the 
other  super-power  and  her  need  to  retain  the 
ideological  leadership  of  the  communist 
movement  in  the  world  in  the  face  of  Chinese 
competition.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  Influenced  by 
the  development  of  Soviet  Interests  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  basin,  and  finally,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  both  China  and  the  United 
States  will  react  to  her  presence  in  the  South- 
east Asian  region. 

The  second  element  In  otir  equation  is 
Japan.  Because  of  her  tremendous  industrial 
growth,  her  need  for  raw  materials  from  the 
Southeast  Asian  area,  her  Investments  In 
resource  development,  and  her  support  of 
Southeast  Asia's  developmental  programs 
Japan  at  present  Is  already  deeply  Involved 
In  the  affairs  of  the  region. 

Having  reached  the  stage  of  now  being  the 
third  Industrial  power  of  the  world,  she  Is 
becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  her  ac- 
complishments and  potentialities  and  of  the 
need  accordingly  to  redefine  her  national 
purposes  and  the  place  and  role  she  ought  to 
assume  In  the  present  international  order. 

Specifically  with  regard  to  Southeast  Asia 
or  more  broadly,  the  Western  Pacific  region 
Japan  is  approaching  the  point  where  she 
has  to  make  a  fundamental  choice,  affecting 
her  own  future  security  policies  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  The  options 
available  to  her  in  this  respect  appear  to  run 
between  two  basic  courses:  either  continue 
to  emphasize  and  enlarge  the  predominantly 
economic  role  she  Is  playing  now,  or  asstune 
a  direct  political  and  military  role. 

The  first  course  offers  her  the  convenience 
of  not  h.-'ving  to  carry  the  full  load  of  ex- 
panded defense  expenditures.  At  the  same 
time  It  provides  her  with  the  opportunity  to 
enlarge  her  contribution  to  the  development 
efforts  of  the  Southeast  Asian  region,  thus 
speeding  up  the  region's  own  security  capa- 
bility. But  Its  weakness  Is  that  It  will  place 
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her  In  a  position  of  continued  dependence  In 
security  matters  on  the  United  States.  How 
long  this  course  could  be  maintained.  In  the 
face  of  the  growing  assertlveness  of  Japan's 
newly-found  national  pride  and  self-respect, 
however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Japan  decides  to  as- 
sxime  a  military  role,  the  mere  existence  of 
China's  nuclear  capability  will  make  It  im- 
possible for  her  not  to  go  nuclear  as  weir 
This  in  turn  will  compel  her  to  move  out 
from  under  the  American  defense  system  and 
to  assume  a  political  and  defense  posture  of 
her  own.  Japan  s  implicit  desire  not  to  tangle 
with  Communist  China  and  simple  calcula- 
tions of  warranted  risks  as  against  national 
interest,  will  In  all  likelihood  propel  her  In 
this  direction. 

One  sometimes  has  the  impression  that 
those  in  the  United  Stales  who  are  eager  to 
see  Japan  shoulder  part  of  the  military  bur- 
den in  the  Pacific  do  not  all  fully  realize  the 
far-reaching  implications  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion While  it  is  possible  to  argue  that 
Japan's  assumption  of  an  enlarged  military 
role  many  conceivably  add  to  the  security 
of  the  region  as  a  whole,  this  may  very  well 
mean  a  reduction  of  United  States  control. 
The  manner  in  which  this  dilemma  between 
security  and  control  will  be  resolved  In  the 
coming  years  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  constellation  of  forces  that  will  con- 
stitute the  environment  in  which  Southeast 
Asia  win  have  to  find  its  place. 

It  should  be  said,  that  in  Japan  itself  at 
the  moment  there  Is  still  strong  psychologi- 
cal resistance  against  such  a  military  role. 
Still,  when  the  time  comes  to  make  the  deci- 
sion it  may  very  well  be  psychological  fac- 
tors, more  than  anything  else,  that  will  tip 
the  scale. 

To  an  important  degree,  these  factors  re- 
late to  some  specific  aspects  of  Japanese- 
American  relations.  Of  these,  the  Okinawa 
question  and  the  impending  review  of  the 
US -Japan  Security  Treaty  in  general,  ap- 
pear to  present  themselves  as  the  first  crucial 
tests  of  the  direction  in  which  things  will 
move. 

Moreover,  as  Japan's  life  depends  on  her 
trade  and  her  access  to  markets  In  devel- 
oped countries,  a  development  towards  pro- 
tectionism in  the  United  States  would  in- 
evitably affect  the  manner  In  which  Japan 
will  position  herself  in  relation  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Pacific,  including  the 
Asian  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  mainland 
China  as  well  as  Southeast  Asia.  An  aban- 
donment on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  Its  vision  of  the  world  as  a  single  eco- 
nomic luiit  by  withdrawing  into  a  protec- 
tionist Isolationism,  will  clearly  open  the 
door  towards  the  development  all  over  the 
world  of  closed  systems  of  economic  spheres 
of  influence.  I  think  it  would  be  folly  to 
minimize  the  fear  that  within  these  spheres, 
the  price  for  progress  that  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  would  have  to  pay  might  well 
be  the  acceptance  of  a  neo-colonial  relation- 
ship. 

The  configuration  of  forces  of  which  I  am 
speaking  wlU  further  be  Influenced  by 
China's  stance  and  where  she  moves  once 
the  Vietnam  war  is  over.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion that  will  soon  come  up  before  her  is 
whether  she  should  persist  In  a  hostile  iso- 
lation or  break  out  of  it.  The  prospect  of  a 
global  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  con- 
solidation of  a  new  balance  of  power  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  and  Western  Pacific  region 
may  make  it  advisable  for  China  to  break  out 
of  her  isolation.  As  to  whether,  within  the 
context  of  her  own  domestic  balance  of 
forces,  China  will  have  the  capacity  to  do 
so  is  of  covirse  a  different  matter.  Here  again, 
the  manner  In  which  the  United  States  con- 
ducts its  search  into  the  possibiUtles  of  a 
Chinese  rapprochement  will  to  a  large  extent 
condition  China's  initiatives  and  reactions 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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Two  more  elements,  I  think,  should  be 
briefly  mentioned  to  complete  the  picture  at 
this  stage.  First,  Australia's  decisions  re- 
garding her  defense  strategy  and  her  rela- 
tionship to  Southeast  Asia:  the  choice  she 
has  to  make  between  concepts  of  forward 
defense  or  a  "fortress  Australia  "  posture,  and 
her  defense  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Secondly,  the  development  of  strategic  sig- 
nificance in  and  around  the  Indian  Ocean. 
to  which  I  have  referred  earUer. 

It  appears  possible  then  at  this  juncture 
to  uraw  a  few  tentative  conclusions. 

First  and  foremost,  one  is  struck  by  the 
tremendous  extent  of  interaction  and  the 
far-reaching  Implications  of  the  decisions 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  countries 
I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  obvious  also  how 
greatly  the  manner  of  this  inter-actlon  is 
going  to  affect  the  scope  within  which  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia  themselves  will 
have  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  Thus,  for 
example,  political  decisions  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  context  of  her  global 
policies  \-ls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and 
others,  as  well  as  her  economic  decisions  re- 
lated to  her  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
will  inescapably  affect  the  Southeast  Asian 
environment. 

Tlie  second  conclusion  that  logically  pre- 
sents Itself  is  that  as  long  as  Southeast  Asia 
Is  unable  to  fill  the  power  vacuum  left  in  the 
wake  of  decolonization  by  Its  own  Indigenous 
strength,  or  in  other  words,  without  a  South- 
east Asian  indigenous  component,  tne  con- 
stellation of  forces  In  the  Western  Pacific  will 
remain  unstable. 

Lastly,  it  appears  valid  to  assume  that  it  Is 
against'  the  Interest  of  Southeast  Asia  to  see 
any  single  force  within  this  constallatlon 
emerge  in  a  position  of  paramount  power.  If 
my  reading  of  American  history  is  correct, 
this  conforms  also  to  the  traditional  position 
the  United  States  has  taken  in  the  p;\st  with 
regard  to  her  Interests  in  the  Pacific. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  re- 
lationship between  Southeast  Asian  security 
and  the  re-definltlon  of  the  American  defense 
posture  after  Vietnam.  The  importance  of 
the  power  umbrella  provided  by  the  nuclear 
guarantee  and  naval  presence  of  the  United 
States  is  beyond  question  and  needs  no 
elaboration.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  further 
defining  the  American  military  role  In  South- 
east Asia,  the  new  logistical  deployment 
capabilities  which  have  been  developed  could 
be  an  Important  element  In  giving  greater 
flexibility  to  the  United  States  defense 
strategy.  But  beyond  this,  I  would  imagine 
that  It  win  also  very  much  depend  on  the 
way  In  which  the  Southeast  Asian  nations 
themselves  see  ihelr  security  problem,  and  on 
their  readiness  to  assume  responsibility  in 
meeting  that  problem. 

Let  us.  therefore,  first  have  a  look  at  the 
nature  of  the  threat  to  the  seciirlty  of  the 
Southeast    Asian    area.    Provided    that    the 
present  stabilitv  of  mutual  nuclear  deter- 
rence remains,  I  think  It  Is  realistic  to  as- 
sume that  the  danger  of  massive  open  mili- 
tary aggression  against  this  region  is  very 
small.  China's  capacity  to  project  its  mili- 
tary strength  outside  its  boundaries  is  for  a 
long  time  going  to  be  quite  limited.  While 
her  growing  nuclear  capablUty  undoubtedly 
will  give  her  some  diplomatic  and  political 
leverage,  the  rationale  for  a  nuclear  threat 
or  for  nuclear  blackmail  against  any  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries  seems  rather  dis- 
tant, if  not  absent.  The  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  Southeast  Asia,  therefore,  lies  not 
In  China's  miUtary  capacity,  but  rather  in 
the  fact  that  China  constitutes  a  political 
and  Ideological  high-pressure  area,  that  is 
bound   to  fxert  an   influence  on   the  shape 
and  direction  of  political  discontent  within 
the  Southeast  Asian  countries.  The  primary 
threat,  therefore.  Is  one  of  internal  subver- 
sion and  insurgency. 

It    Is    not    primarily    a   nations    military 
capablUty  that  wUl  determine   its  capacity 
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to  overcome  these  threats  to  internal  se- 
curity, but  rather  the  cohesion  of  Its  po- 
litical svstem,  the  viability  and  the  effective- 
ness of  Its  govemn»ent  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  poverty,  social  inequalities  and 
injustices,  in  bringing  about  economic  de- 
velopment and  in  continually  expanding 
Its  base  for  popular  participation.  Here 
again  It  is  not  only  factors  of  economic 
growth,  but  beyond  that  the  elements  of  will 
and  determination  that  are  decisive,  as  well 
as  the  people's  loyalty  to  the  governmeni 
and  faith  in  its  purposes.  As  Indonesian  For- 
eign Minister  Adam  Malik  once  remarked 
"In  dealing  with  the  defense  against  insur- 
gency it  does  not  suffice  for  the  people  to 
make  verbal  expressions  of  loyalty.  It  requires 
a  government  for  whom  they  are  willing  lo 

die  " 

In  this  light,  therefore,  military-  alliances 
will  add  little  if  anything  to  a  nation's 
capacltv  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  in- 
surgencv.  One  might  even  say  that  at  this 
stage  of  political  formation  and  consolida- 
tion through  which  Southeast  Asian  nations 
are  going,  the  Infusion  of  external  military 
power  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a  destabi- 
lizing factor,  leading  to  a  false  polarization  r,f 
forces  in  the  country  or  giving  Its  leaders  a 
false  sense  of  security  and  a  corresponding 
unwillingness  to  engage  in  necessary  po- 
litical and  social  relorm. 

Recently,  President  Soeharto  of  Indonesia 
reiterated  this  viewpoint  in  unambiguoxis 
terms  Wlien  asked  by  Uie  press  how  he 
viewed  probable  developments  in  Southeast 
Asia  after  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  he 
said-  "I  do  realize  that  the  general  situation 
in  the  area  after  Vietnam  will  give  the  com- 
munists a  bigger  scope  for  Infiltration  and 
subversion  in  the  countries  of  the  region. 
The  main  threat,  however,  will  not  derive 
from  communist  military  strength  but 
rather  finds  its  source  In  Ideological  fanati- 
cism This  threat  should  not  be  met  by  mili- 
tary pacta  or  mlUtary  power,  but  by  strength- 
ening these  countries'  national  wUl  imd 
capacity  to  resist,  through  International  and 
regional  cooperation  In  the  fields  of  economic 
development,  culture  and  ideology.  The 
strengthened  will  and  capacity  to  resist  in 
the  countries  of  the  region  win  form  the 
strongest  defense  against  this  infiltration  and 

stibversion."  .ot^avt 

It  Is  important,  therefore,  to  see  ASEA.n. 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations, 
not  as  a  prelude  to  a  military  alliance,  but 
very  definitely  as  an  attempt  to  speed  up 
the  economic  development  and  political 
viability  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  individual  member  countries. 
ASEAN  Is  an  expression  of  the  will  and  deter- 
mination that  exist  among  its  member  na- 
tions to  shape  their  own  future  and  to  work 
out  their  problems  of  stability  and  economic 
development  in  freedom. 

We  of  course  realize  that  to  transform 
potential  into  reality,  much  more  is  needed 
than  pious  intentions.  Even  at  this  moment, 
unresolved  tension  and  confUct  among  our- 
selves, such  as  manifested  by  the  dispute 
over  Sabah,  threaten  to  disrupt  the  fragile 
structure  of  our  preliminary  efforts.  But  if 
we  understand  the  nature  and  basic  causes 
of  instability  in  the  region,  then  we  will 
understand  that  problems  like  Uiese  will 
continue  to  crop  up,  as  the  unavoidable 
agonies  In  a  process  of  growth. 

It  does,  however,  point  to  the  need  for 
Southeast  Asia's  leaders  to  bring  up  the  kind 
of  sutesmanship  capable  of  preventing  the 
deterioration  of  this  conflict  into  a  state  of 
self-destructive  armed  hostilities.  It  also  re- 
veals the  necessity  for  ASEAN  to  develop  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  organizational  mn- 
chinery  for  peaceful  conflict-solution  in  the 
area.  As  for  Indonesia,  we  remain  confident 
that  within  the  context  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  ASEAN,  the  current  tensions  over 
Sabah  can  and  will  be  overcome  in  due 
course. 
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It  should  b«  noted  that  ASEAN.  In  Its  pres- 
ent composition  of  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Indonesia, 
was  from  its  inception  only  seen  as  a  begin- 
ning. I  do  not  think  that  Its  members  ha^e 
relinquished  the  hope  that  eventually  ASEAN 
will  Include  all  other  nations  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  posslbUity  of  a  neutralized  Indo- 
china emerging  from  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war  would  open  new  possi- 
bilities along  these  lines. 

Let  me  now  recapitulate  very  briefly  the 
major  internal  reqiarements  that  will  have 
to  be  met  If  Southeast  Asian   regional  co- 
operation is  to  become  a  reality.  First,  there 
should  be  a  continuing  top-priority  commit- 
ment to  economic  development  on  the  part 
of  the  political  leadership  In  each  of  these 
countries.  Secondly,  these  countries  should 
be  able  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  regional 
conflict  resolution  which  would  obviate  the 
need  or  compulsion  to  arm  against  each  other 
and    to    seek    solutions    by    force    of    arms. 
Thirdly,  plan  harmonization;   though  given 
the  strength  of  narrow  nationalist  feelings, 
this  will  take  some  time,  they  must  gradually 
develop  the  willingness  to  agree  on  the  most 
suitable    location    of    certain    industries    in 
terms  of  their  overall  regional  impact.  This 
mean*'*  willingness  to  sacrifice  short-term 
-nattonst  Interests.  Fourthly,  Increased  intra- 
regional    trade,    common    endeavors    in    the 
field  of  price  stabilization  of  primary  com- 
modities,   Joint    marketing    operations    and 
eventually,  after  all  the  countries  of  the  area 
have   developed    a   sufficient    manufacturing 
capability,  a  regional  common  market.  This 
may  still  take  a  very  long  time,  but  it  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  have  to  move.  Fifthly, 
effective  population  control. 

The  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  must  be 
able  to  develop  these  capabilities  If  regional 
cooperation  Is  to  mean  anything  in  the  im- 
mediate foreseeable  future.  Above  all,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  clarity  of  vision  as  to 
the  community  of  destiny  in  which  their 
future  is  bound  up;  the  realization  that  there 
is  no  future  for  each  of  them,  unless  they 
Jointly  work  together  to  secure  their  com- 
mon future. 

The  awareness  of  the  historic  opportunity 
that  has  opened,  and  the  will  to  move  in 
that  direction,  should  inspire  not  only  the 
statesmen  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  its  in- 
tellectuals, scientists  and  businessmen  as 
well.  These  are  the  internal  requirements. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  external  re- 
qxilrements,  the  most  Important  of  which  is 
the  continued  willingness  of  countries  like 
the  United  States,  Japan.  Australia,  Europe, 
and  hopefully  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  countries  In  continuing 
foreign  assistance  at  adequate  levels  to  the 
countries  in  this  region. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  Japanese 
Government  of  its  intention  to  allocate  aid 
at  substantially  higher  levels  was  therefore 
welcome  news  indeed.  In  a  way  It  further 
emphasizes  the  crucial  Importance  for  us  in 
Southeast  Asia  of  the  decision  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  make  regarding 
the  level  of  her  aid  program  in  coming  years 
as  well  as  the  new  concepts  underlying  It. 
More  than  anything  else  the  United  States 
could  do  in  relation  to  Southeast  Asia,  the 
continuance  at  adequate  levels  of  her  aid 
program  would  significantly  bolster  political 
morale,  accelerate  the  Indigenous  capacity 
for  development,  and  commensiu-ately  the 
Indigenous  capacity  of  these  nations  to  deal 
with  their  own  security  problems.  Without 
it  the  U.S.  military  role  in  the  security  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  area  would  become 
politically  meaningless. 

One  other  aspect  should  be  mentioned 
here  One  of  the  side  effects  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  an  annual  outflow  in  recent 
years  of  close  to  two  billion  dollars  from 
the  United  States  to  East  Asia  for  expendi- 
tures that  were  related  to  the  war.  Many 
of  the  countries  In  this  area  have  benefitted 
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considerably  from  this  transfer  of  resources. 
I  think  that  Indonesia  may  be  the  only 
country  which  did  not  derive  any  tienefits 
from  this.  It  would  be  a  sad  conunentary  in- 
deed on  the  quality  of  the  present  interna- 
tional order  if  peace  In  Vietnam,  for  which 
we  are  still  hoping,  would  also  come  to  mean 
the  cessation  of  a  transfer  of  resources  of 
this  order  of  magnitude,  which  would  give 
rise  to  a  serious  depression  in  this  general 
area.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  economic 
cooperation  of  a  stable  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial nature  would  require  the  development 
of  a  capacity  for  the  continuation  of  the 
transfer  of  such   resources  without  war. 

The  search  for  new  and  more  effective  con- 
cepts of  aid  is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  and 
needed  endeavor.  The  increasing  attention 
that  is  being  paid  to  multilateral  aid, 
whether  through  international  organizations 
like  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank, 
IDA,  ADB,  or  through  formal  or  Informal  ar- 
rangements between  a  number  of  countries, 
is  an  important  development  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  makes  p>068lble  better  coordination, 
more  objective  assessments  of  requirements, 
a  more  Integrated  development  strategy  by 
the  receiving  country,  at  a  lower  political 
cost.  The  multilateral  emphasis  tends  to  re- 
duce the  fear  of  undue  influence  or  poUtlcal 
domination  by  a  single  donor  nation.  It  also 
reduces  the  possibility  of  bilateral  aid  pro- 
grams being  too  closely  tied  to  specific  pri- 
vate investment  projects  from  the  donor  na- 
tion concerned,  which  would  give  rise  to  fears 
of  the  development  of  eocnomic  neo-colon- 
ialist  enclaves  in  the  receiving  country. 

As  an  Interesting  side  eflTect  of  this  new 
emphasis  it  should  be  noted  that  it  has  at 
the  same  time  made  it  possible  for  bilateral 
aid  to  operate  more  effectively  and  at  a  lower 
political  cost  as  well,  for  both  the  donor  and 
the  receiver  nation. 

A  review  of  aid  strategies  for  development 
In  Southeast  Asia  could  not  Ignore  the  im- 
portance of  price  stabilization  for  primary 
commodities.  This,  as  well  as  putting  a  stop 
to  the  worsening  terms  of  trade  for  these 
primary  products,  would  significantly  reduce 
the  need  for  much  higher  levels  of  aid  In- 
put. It  would  have  additional  beneficial  ef- 
fects as  well.  Very  Uttle  really  has  been 
achieved  in  the  way  of  increasing  trade 
rather  than  aid,  and  the  failures  of  both  the 
UNCTAD  I  and  UNCTAD  n  conferences  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  most  of  the 
countries  in  Southwest  Asia. 

The  failure  of  these  conferences,  like  the 
failure  of  the  UN  Development  Decade  to 
reach  its  targets,  has  made  It  obvious  that 
unless  there  are  fundamental  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  world,  in  its  present  divisions, 
its  preoccupations,  and  its  levels  of  tension 
and  conflict,  there  is  little  hope  for  a  major 
redirection  of  world  resources  to  effectively 
cope  with  the  problem  of  international  pov- 
erty. StlU.  international  stability  and  secu- 
rity at  the  subnuclear  level  will  largely  de- 
pend on  this.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  one 
of  the  problems  that  mankind  is  facing  to- 
day. ^ 

For  too  long  already  has  the  fear  engen- 
dered by  the  cold  war.  and  the  corresponding 
filght  for  security  into  a  blind  reliance  on 
mUltary  hardware,  made  it  impossible  for 
many  nations,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  ade- 
quately to  respond  to  new  and  pressing  needs 
resulting  from  major  social  and  cultural 
changes,  in  their  own  socieUes  as  well  as  in 
the  world  at  large.  For  too  long  has  man  been 
locked  into  frozen  postures,  attitudes  and 
concepts  that  made  sense  in  the  fifties,  but 
are  inadequate  to  our  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  have  emerged  in  the  mean- 
time. 

It  has  been  the  unrest  of  youth  that  has 
now  made  us  realize  that  for  the  continua- 
tion of  civilized  life  on  this  globe  the  mere 
avoidance  of  nuclear  extinction  is  not 
enough,  and  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
come   to  gripe   with   problems   like   the   de- 


personalizing effects  of  modem  life  and  its 
institutions,  the  destruction  of  human  ecol- 
ogy, the  problem  of  race,  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  the  population  explosion,  and  domes- 
tic and  international  poverty.  These  are  the 
problems  that  will  really  determine  the 
shape  and  the  quality  of  life  In  the  decades 
ushering  in  the  twenty-flrst  century — If  we 
ever  make  it. 

The  reorientation  of  our  thinking,  the 
development  of  new  and  more  appropriate 
concepts,  and  especially  concepts  of  security 
that  allow  for  social  change,  Imply  a  reorder- 
ing of  our  priorities  and  a  redirection  of  our 
resources;  to  do  these  things  however,  is  only 
possible  at  a  lower  level  of  international 
tension. 

The  attainment  of  strategic  parity  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  provides  a 
new.  unique — and  maybe  the  last — oppor- 
tunity mankind  has  to  make  the  effort  at 
developing  a  new  world  order  that  is  more 
responsive  to  the  new  and  crying  needs  of 
man.  poor  as  well  as  rich;  a  world  order, 
more  morally  satisfying,  based  not  only  on 
power  and  the  calculus  of  power,  but  also 
on  trust  and  compassion,  motivated  by  a 
clearer  and  stronger  universal  vision  of  man, 
of  human  solidarity  and  a  sense  of  Inter- 
national social  justice. 

Southeast  Asia's  future  is  certainly  bound 
up  with  the  success  of  this  endeavor. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4. 
1969,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  science  adviser  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  made  a 
powerful  and  moving  speech  to  a  large 
audience  at  Greenfield  Village  In  Dear- 
bom,  Mich.,  at  the  celebration  by  that 
great  museum  of  the  founding  of  this 
Nation. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  character 
and  ability  of  Dr.  DuBridge,  and  the  ver>- 
appropriate  nature  of  his  remarks,  I  am 
proud  to  insert  this  excellent  speech  in 
the  Record : 

Renewing  Our  Faith 
(Address  by  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  science  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  at  Greenfield  Village, 
Detroit,  Mich..  July  4.  1969) 
I  regard  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  be  able 
to   pari;icipate  in  this  glorious  4th  of  Julv 
celebration.  It  is  inspiring  Indeed  to  see  so 
many    people    here    to    commemorate    the 
founding  of  our  nation,  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  far  sighted  men  and  women  who  risked 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  make  this  country 
free  and  to  reassert  our  faith  in  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  justice  and  hope  on  which 
our  nation  was  founded,  and  toward  which 
we    have   striven    for    almost    two    hundred 
years. 

We  are  here  today  because  we  are  patriotic, 
because  we  love  our  country  and  believe  in  It. 
We  believe  in  its  present — we  believe  in  its 
future.  We  have  already  pledged  allegiance 
to  the  sjTnbol  of  our  nation  and  we  reassert 
our  faith  in  the  theme  of  Uiis  occasion  'Let 
Freedom  Ring  ". 

It  is  inspiring  also  to  know  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  many  people  gathered  here  to- 
day, there  are  similar  gatherings  throughout 
the  country  where  in  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands, hopefully  millions,  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, are  setting  aside  their  time  on  this 
date  to  renew  with  us  our  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  a  great  and  free  nation.     ■ 
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And  yet,  I  must  sadly  remind  you  that 
there  are  other  millions  of  people,  especially 
young  people,  who  will  refuse  to  Join  with 
us  in  our  pledge  of  allegiance,  who  would 
even  denounce  our  assertions  of  faith  and 
loyalty,  who  have  indeed  lost  all  faith  in  our 
nation's  Ideals,  in  its  government,  in  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society. 

I  feel  sorry  for  those  people.  It  is  a  tragic 
thing  to  lose  faith — whether  It  be  faith  in 
God,  faith  in  our  country,  faith  in  our  fel- 
low men,  and  specially  faith  in  ourselves.  For 
without  faith  there  Is  no  hope  and  life  itself 
loses  its  meaning. 

Now  we  all  recognize  some  of  the  reasons 
why  young  people  have  lost  this  faith.  We 
cannot  claim  that  our  society  or  our  nation 
is  perfect.  We  cannot  claim  that  we  have 
achieved  the  ideals  which  we  often  proclaim. 
We  cannot  assert  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
done  all  we  could  do  to  Insure  freedom  and 
Justice  to  all  our  people,  to  assure  oppor- 
tunity for  every  person  to  live  a  decent  and 
a  frviltful  life.  We  have  fallen  short  of  our 
Ideals.  But  can  anyone  name  a  nation  that 
has  done  better? 

We  know  too  that  these  are  dangerous 
times.  We  know  of  nations  in  the  world  that 
are  not  friendly  to  our  democratic  ideals, 
who  do  not  t>elieve  in  the  kind  of  free  society 
which  we  have  built  on  this  continent  and 
who  would  gladly,  if  they  could,  or  if  they 
thought  they  could,  undermine  and  even  de- 
stroy the  civilization  which  we  have  built. 
We  are  vastly  distressed  and  frustrated  by 
this  situation.  We  all  dislike  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  We  would  all  like  to  see  an  end 
to  the  tragic  loss  of  many  American  lives  In 
a  far  distant  place.  We  would  like  to  see  an 
end  to  all  wars  and  threats  of  wars.  We  would 
like,  in  other  words,  to  see  the  time  soon 
arrive  when  we  could  live  in  peace,  tran- 
quillity, friendship  with  all  peoples. 

That  time  has  not  arrived  and  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  so  angry  with  the  nature 
of  the  world  in  which  they  live  that  they 
want  to  withdraw  from  it,  to  denounce  it. 
possibly  even  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
institutions  which  they  find  nearest  at  hand 
on  which  to  vent  their  anger — their  schools, 
their  colleges,  their  universities  and  their 
government. 

We  do  not  cure  the  ills  of  our  society  by 
destroying  it  or  even  losing  faith  in  it.  We 
do  not  cure  the  ills  of  all  the  world  by  weak- 
ening a  great  nation  which  strives  for  free- 
dom and  justice  and  peace.  Our  nation  has 
faced  grave  dangers  before  and  it  has  sur- 
mounted them.  We  can  surmount  them 
again,  if  we  loyally  and  energetically  unite  to 
seek  out  our  dangers  and  our  defects  and 
remedy  them  one  by  one. 

The  troubles  of  recent  years,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  emphasized  and  sometimes  exag- 
gerated the  things  which  make  us  unhappy. 
Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  about  them  and 
let  us  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 

First  let  us  look  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  have  been  under  attack  and  un- 
der severe  strain.  Our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  denounced  from  within  and 
berated  from  without.  But  is  our  system  all 
that  bad?  I  think  a  case  can  be  laid  for  the 
thesis  that  in  this  country  our  system  of 
higher  education  Is  the  victim  of  its  own 
success.  If  our  system  were  not  such  a  suc- 
cess, why  would  so  many  millions  of  stu- 
dents flock  to  our  colleges  and  universities? 
There  were  seven  million  enrolled  during  the 
year  Just  ended.  Some  50 "^'r  of  our  high  school 
graduates  now  seek  to  enter  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. To  them  and  their  parents  higher 
education  surely  must  seem  to  be  a  pathway 
to  a  better  life. 

Within  my  own  lifetime  there  has  been  a 
vast  change.  A  college  education  was  once  a 
privilege  reserved  for  the  very  few.  In  the 
early  years  of  this  century  only  5%  of  our 
young  people  ever  thought  about  going  to 
college  or  even  believed  that  It  had  great 
value.  It  was  all  right  for  those  who  wanted 
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to  be  doctors  or  law^-ers  or  engineers,  but  it 
was  hardly  a  prerequisite  for  life  in  business, 
agriculture  or  the  service  trades.  But  year  by 
year  Americans  began  to  realize  that  a  col- 
lege education  really  prepared  young  people 
for  a  better  life.  Also  the  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety was  changing  and  there  was  more  and 
more  demand  for  educated  men  and  women. 
A  large  number  of  educated  citizens  becime 
a  necessity  for  our  business,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, educational  and  governmental  sys- 
tems. So  our  colleges  grew — and  indeed  grew 
much  too  rapidly  for  their  own  good.  Hence 
they  became  short  of  money,  short  of  build- 
ing space,  short  of  good   teachers,  short  of 
adequate  libraries  and  laboratory  equipment. 
And  yet  students  continued  to  flock  to  our 
colleges  and  universities  and   after  gradua- 
tion went  out  into  successfxil  careers.  The 
colleges  saw  no  need  to  change  their  ways 
of  doing  things.  They  were  doing  fine.  The 
professors  and  administrators  were  so  busy 
with  their  daily  chores  that  they  had  no  time 
to  ask   the   question  of  whether  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  world  around  them  required 
changes  in  the  academic  policies  of  the  in- 
stitutions themselves.  They  were  so  devoted 
to    the    ideal    of   providing   educational    op- 
portunities to  a  larger  and  larger   fraction 
of  our  young  people  that  ihey  did  not  give 
adequate     attention     to     the     question     of 
whether   the   kind   of   education    they    were 
providing  these  young  people  wa.s  adequately 
fitted  to  the  world  into  which  they  would  be 
going. 

Today,  however,  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  no  longer  complacent.  Tliough  in 
certain  institutions  violent  uprisings  have 
left  wounds  that  will  take  a  long  time  to 
heal.  In  many  other  universities  a  peaceful 
self-examination  is  going  rapidly  forward. 
Curricular  policies  are  being  revised,  admin- 
istrative structures  altered,  relations  between 
students,  faculty  and  administration  are 
undergoing  healthy  changes.  A  .--pirit  of  unity 
is  being  revived  and  new  approaches  to  prob- 
lems of  higher  education  are  being  invented. 
I  cannot  claim  that  all  of  our  problems 
in  higher  education  will  i>e  quickly  solved 
or  that  our  colleges  and  universities  will 
overnight  become  new  centers  of  excellence 
in  a  changing  world.  But  there  is  reason  for 
faith,  there  Is  reason  for  hope,  there  is  rea- 
son for  greater  and  more  concerted  effort. 
Our  universities  have  been  in  the  past  great 
fountainheads  of  freedom,  of  learning,  of 
understanding,  of  Innovation  and  progress. 
Tliey  can  be,  and  I  am  confident  they  will 
be,  even  greater  assets  to  our  society  in  the 
years  to  come.  But  not  without  more  percep- 
tive public  understanding,  patience  and 
support. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  major  institution 
of  the  American  society,  our  Federal  govern- 
ment. In  our  democratic  system  the  Federal 
government  is  not  supposed  to  do  everything, 
in  spite  of  what  some  people  seem  to  believe. 
But  it  can  and  must  do  some  things  and  let 
us  Inquire  as  to  some  of  the  things  that 
are  now  going  on  which  give  hope  lor  the 
future. 

First,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  making  an  energetic  attempt 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  This  is  not  an  easy  task. 
even  though  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
think  they  know  easy  solutions.  But  the 
determination  to  find  the  right  way  out  Is 
there  and  davs  and  nights  of  determined 
effort  are  being  directed  to  this  task.  We 
need  no  longer  be  hopeless  nor  lose  faith. 

The  Federal  government  is  aware  of  the 
grave  dangers  and  potential  disasters  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  The  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  in  many  departments  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  help  of  many  private  citi- 
zens are  working  long  and  earnestly  trying 
to  develop  proposals  to  make  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  bring  this  race  under  control. 
There  Is  a  real  expectation  that  next  month 
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will  see  the  beginning  of  serious  talks  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
serious  proposals  will  be  presented  by  the 
United  States  for  practical  first  steps  In  de- 
escalatlng  this  fruitless  and  costly  enter- 
prise. I  persorvally  believe  there  is  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  anxious  to  end  this  race 
too,  and  while  we  should  not  expect  sudden 
miracles,  there  is  reason  for  faith  and  reason 
for  hope. 

Within  our  own  cotintry  we  face  grave 
problems.  Poverty  and  hunger  and  racial  con- 
liict  still  exist  in  this  affluent  land.  Our  cities 
are  decaying  and  we  are  desperately  seeking 
ways  to  stop  the  decay  and  make  them  belter 
places  to  live.  We  continue  to  degrade  our 
environment,  polluting  our  air.  our  water 
and  strewing  waste  products  around  our 
land. 

But  again  these  crises  are  now  recognized 
Mechanisms  have  been  established  within 
the  government  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  to  provide  Federal  cooperation  "with 
states  and  cities  to  analyze  their  problems 
and  take  measures  to  solve  them.  The  Urban 
Affairs  Council  and  the  Environment  Quality 
Council,  both  under  the  active  leadership 
of  the  President  himself,  are  mobilizing  the 
talents  in  our  government  to  seek  these 
solutions.  Solutions  will  not  be  found  over- 
night but  the  problems  .are  now  recognized 
and  are  no  longer  neglected.  There  is  re:ison 
for  faith,  there  is  reason  for  hope. 

But.  as  President  Nixon  has  frequently 
said,  while  a  nation  must  examine  its  own 
internal  problems  and  give  them  energetic 
attention,  it  must,  even  in  times  of  troubles, 
look  outward,  upward  and  forward.  A  nation 
must  search  for  new  knowledge,  mu.=.t  search 
for  enlightenment,  must  seek  beauty  and 
inspiration,  must  foster  idealism  and  en- 
courage great  achievements.  "We  stand  at 
a  crossroad  in  our  history"  the  President 
has  said.  "We  shall  reaffirm  our  destiny  lor 
greatness  or  we  shall  choose  instead  tojwith- 
draw  into  ourselves." 

One  week  from  next  Wednesday  tliree 
astronauts  will  take  off  from  Cape  Kennedv 
headed  for  the  first  manned  landing  on  tlie 
moon.  Four  days  later,  we  all  hope,  their 
spacecraft  will  rest  on  the  moon  and  two 
human  beings  will  step  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  for  the  first  time  in  all  history.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  all  over  the  earth 
vrtll  watch  this  event  on  their  television 
screens,  will  hear  about  it  on  their  radios,  will 
read  about  it  in  their  newspapers;  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  htunan  beings  will  re- 
joice In  a  great  new  human  adventure  and  a 
great  human  .nchievement.  All  over  the  world 
that  night  people  will  look  at  the  moon  with 
?,  new  sense  of  awe  and  wonder,  knowing  that 
two  human  iDelngs  are  there.  And  they  will 
be  inspired  at  the  power  of  the  human  intel- 
lect and  of  the  human  spirit.  And  for  a  time, 
at  least,  the  troubles  of  the  world  will  t»e  for- 
gotten as  the  great  potenti.il  of  man  is  so 
visibly  displayed. 

On  this  point  also  President  Nixon  has  ex- 
pressed his  views  eloquently.  "Tlie  journey  of 
the  astronauts  is  more  than  a  technical 
achievement."  he  said.  "It  is  a  reachinK  out 
of  the  human  spirit.  It  lifts  our  sights.  It 
demonstrates  that  magnificent  concepts  can 
be  made  real.  ( Itl  inspires  us  and  at  the  same 
time  teaches  us  true  humility." 

For  untold  millions  of  years  the  hum.'.n 
animal  was  chained  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Slxtv  years  ago  he  found  a  way  of  soar- 
ing into  its"  atmosphere.  Ten  years  ago  he 
learned  to  break  the  chains  of  gravity  and  to 
soar  out  into  space.  This  month  the  first  man 
will  set  foot  on  another  world.  Later  this 
month  two  spacecraft  will  reach  Mars  and 
send  back  new  information  about  that 
Planet.  Americans  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  nation  on  those  days.  Is  it 
worth  while?  Is  it  worth  while  to  lift  the 
spirits  of  million::  oif  htiman  beings?  If  not, 
what  else  is  worth  wni'e? 
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There  are,  of  course,  those  who  ask  why.  If 
we  can  land  on  the  moon,  we  can't  clean  up 
our  cities?  Well,  we  can.  Of  course,  we  can. 
And  we  will.  But  I  must  emphasize  the  point 
which  is  often  forgotten — namely  that  de- 
veloping the  technology  of  landing  on  the 
moon  was  relatively  easy.  The  laws  of  nature 
which  made  It  possible  have  been  well  known 
for  a  long  Ume.  The  engineering  skills  re- 
quired to  put  the  spacecraft  together  were 
available  and  were  brilliantly  organized.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  worked  to- 
gether to  make  this  dream  come  true.  They 
had  faith  and  they  had  hope. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  and  the  other 
social  problems  which  beset  us  are  not  all 
that  easy.  In  this  area  human  beings  are  not 
working  together  but  are  in  conflict.  We  And 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  the  cause  of  these 
troubles  nor  do  we  yet  have  the  mechanisms 
for  curing  them.  Hence  we  must  study,  we 
must  experiment,  we  must  try  and  we  will 
often  fall. 

We  have  learned  how  to  discover  and  use 
the  laws  of  inanimate  nature.  We  do  not 
understand  and  thus  cannot  use  the  laws 
governing  human  nature.  This  challenge  is 
still  ahead.  It  will  be  a  far  more  difficult  task 
to  understand  the  human  mind  and  the  hu- 
-man  tMart  than  it  Is  to  understand  the  phys- 
ical imlverse.  It  is  the  easy  problems  that  al- 
ways can  be  solved  first.  The  tougher  ones 
still  lie  before  us.  But  they  constitute  our 
great  challenge. 

And  yet  we  are  beginning  to  learn  some- 
thing about  human  behavior,  about  social 
behavior.  We  are  developing  some  of  the 
tools  required  to  enable  the  human  intellect 
to  address  Itself  more  effectively  to  the 
problems  of  our  society.  We  are  a  long  way 
from  their  solution.  But  there  is  reason  for 
faith;  there  is  reason  for  hope. 

If   we   were   not   a  democratic  society  we 
might  solve   our   problems   more  easily.   An 
authoritarian   state    can    order   people    who 
live  In  the  cities  to  move  back  to  the  farms. 
It   can   force   people   to   accept   menial   Jobs 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  It  can  fall  to 
make    enough    automobiles    to    cause   traffic 
congestion.  It  can  fall  to  provide  consumer 
goods  for  people  to  buy  so  all  the  productivity 
of  the  nation  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the   state.    It   can   control   the  press  so   the 
people  only   learn  of  those  things  that  the 
state  wishes  them  to  know  about.  A  ruth- 
less military  machine  can  maintain  law  and 
order.   A  dictator  can  do  many  things,  ex- 
cept the  one  all  important  thing.  He  cannot 
provide   freedom    to   his   people.   He   cannot 
adopt  the  motto  'let  freedom  ring".  He  can- 
not grant  freedom  of  religion  or  freedom  to 
learn.  He  cannot  allow  faith.  He  cannot  allow 
hope.  He  can  only  dlctote.  Is  that  what  we 
want? 

Free  men,  of  course,  face  many  problems. 
They  face  the  problem  of  earning  their  free- 
dom, of  preserving  it  and  making  it  worth 
while  for  themselves  and  all  their  fellow  men. 

But  the  power  of  the  free  human  mind 
and  of  the  unfettered  human  spirit  is  end- 
less. It  may  face  frustrations  and  tragedies, 
as  has  happened  so  often  since  man  came  to 
this  earth.  But  these  frustrations  and  trage- 
dies   only   challenge   men    to  greater   efforts 
and  higher  achievements.  Man  never  solved 
any    of    his    problems    overnight.    To    solve 
problems    requires   study,    imagination,    en- 
ergy,    devotion     and     sacrifice.     Men     have 
learned  that  before  they  can  act  effectively 
they  must  try  to  understand  what  they  are 
doing   and    to    invent   effective   methods   of 
doing  it.  This  often  takes  time  and  in  this 
rapidly  changing  and  very  dangerous  world, 
time    is   getUng   short.    But   panic    will   not 
solve  the  problems  faster.  It  may  only  lead 
:o  fruitless  actions  which  make  the  problems 
worse.  We  are  often  tempted  t»  attack  symp- 
toms because  we  cannot  find,  do  not  under- 
stand, or  do  not  know  how  to  attack  causes. 
We    must    frequently    admit    that    we   have 
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failed  and  then  seek  to  do  better.  And  we 
sliall  learn  from  our  failures. 

Human  beings,  we  must  admit,  are  still  ig- 
norant. They  are  not  as  ignorant  as  they  were 
a  thousand  years  ago,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
They  are  slowly  but  surely  learning  how  to 
learn.  And  even  though  learning  seems  to 
come  sometimes  with  agonizing  slowness,  we 
still  see  that  our  capacity  to  learn  is  with- 
out visible  limits. 

Providing    the    opportunity   and    the   en- 
couragement for  learning  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  and  great  assets  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. We  encourage  and  support  our  schools 
and  colleges.  (And  let  us  not  fail  to  do  this!) 
We  support  science  and  new  technology — be- 
cause we  know  that  the  discovery  and  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  has  been  our  mainstay 
of  past  progress  and  is  a  major  hope  for  the 
future.  We  encourage  research  in  social  sci- 
ence, economics,  political  science  and  urban 
problems — because  we  are  not  chained  to  a 
fixed   ideology   which   is   Inflexible   and   un- 
adaptable to  new  insights  and  nerw  under- 
standing. We  encourage  the  hiunanlties  and 
the  fine  arts  because  they  can  elevate  the 
human    spirit,    and    because    free    human 
beings  have  always  yearned  to  do  something 
more  than  Just  satisfying  their  daily  physi- 
cal needs.  "Man  achieves  his  own  greatness," 
President  Nixon  said,  "by  reaching  out  be- 
yond himself.  And  so  it  is  with  nations." 

Our  nation  is  at  a  time  of  testing,  a  time 
of  challenge.  And  in  a  time  of  testing  we 
must  not  abandon  but  must  renew  our 
faith;  not  abandon  but  renew  oiu-  hope;  not 
abandon  but  renew  our  determination  re- 
new our  energies,  reaffirm  our  unity,  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  our  highest  ideals. 
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ROSES,  RIVERS,  AND  ELEPHANTS 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Ford  Times  magazine  carried  a 
delightfiil  story  by  Oregon  freelance 
writer  Ellis  Lucia  about  Portland,  Oreg., 
the  elephant  capital  of  the  United  States 
and  pride  of  the  Oregon  country. 

Mr.  Lucia,  well  known  on  the  west 
coast  for  his  tales  of  the  Oregon  coim- 
try  and  its  inhabitants,  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  an  exciting  account  of  the  great 
1962  windstorm  and  a  popular  book  full 
of  advice  and  admonitions  to  visitors  to 
our  State  entitled  "Don't  Call  It  Or-e- 
gawn." 

The  Ford  Times  article  contains  many 
interesting  and  relatively  unknown  bits 
of  Portland  history  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Roses,  Rivers  and  Elephants 
(By  Ellis  Lucia) 
About  seven  years  ago,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  of  zoos  were  turned  on  Portland, 
Oregon,  because  of  a  blessed  event:  Belle, 
the  great  gray  lady  of  the  Portland  Zoo  was 
elephantlcipatlng. 

News  media  in  the  City  of  Roses  issued 
dally  bulletins  on  Belle's  condition.  Stores 
featured  pachyderm  toys,  books  and  pictures. 
School  children  drew  elephants  in  their  art 
classes.  Portland  had  completely  flipped  over 
an  elephant. 

There  was  good  reason.  Since  the  first 
elephant  landed  In  this  country  in  1796, 
only  six  had  been  bom  here,  and  four  did 
not  survive.  There  had  been  no  birth  in 
nearly  half  a  century.  No  one  was  sure  what 


would  happen — nor  when.  Facts  were  very 
sketchy  about  elephant  births,  occurring  as 
they  usually  did  in  the  privacy  of  remote 
Jungles. 

At  long  last,  on  April  14,  1963,  the  young- 
ster arrived  and  was  gently  nudged  to  his 
feet  by  his  apparently  amazed  mother.  Packy 
was  popeyed,  very  hairy  and  41  inches  long. 
He  also  sported  an  oversized  schnozzle 
over  which  he  constantly  tripped.  Next  day, 
when  zoo  attendants  managed  to  weigh  him! 
Packy  checked  in  at  225  pounds.  He  soon 
became  a  celebrity  throughout  the  land. 

Since  then,  the  City  of  Roses  has  also 
gained  a  reputation  as  the  City  of  Elephants. 
Six  mor.  calves  have  been  born  since  Packy, 
who  now  weighs  over  two  tons.  More  are  be- 
lieved on  the  way.  Portland  has  become  a 
world  center  for  the  scientific  study  of 
elephants  and  their  breeding  habits. 

Other  zoos  hopefully  ship  their  female 
pachyderms  to  Portland  for  mating  with 
Thonglaw,  a  swaggering  young  12,000-pound 
bull.  Until  Packy  was  born,  Thonglaw  was 
the  only  bull  in  captivity  that  could  be 
handled.  But  when  he  strangely  showed  only 
scant  Interest  In  one  pair  of  visiting  females. 
it  was  discovered  that,  after  dark,  ladles  of 
his  harem  were  Jealously  bumping  the  new- 
comers into  the  moat. 

The  zoological  gardens  in  the  city's  West 
Hills  are  one  of  Portland's  most  popular 
attractions — part  of  a  major  educational- 
recreational  development  of  the  past  two 
decades.  The  zoo's  inhabitants  range  from 
South  Pole  emperor  penguins  to  giant  Rus- 
sian bears,  obtained  in  a  secret  trade  for 
Oregon  beaver  at  the  Brussels  Pair.  The 
area  also  contains  a  rapidly  growing  Oregon 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  A  new 
Forestry  Building  Is  to  be  built  nearby, 
replacing  the  giant  log  cabin  of  the  1905 
Lewis  and  Clark  World's  Pair  which  burned 
to  the  ground  a  few  years  ago. 

PORTLAND'S    GREEN    BELT 

The  West  Hills  of  tall  timber,  large  parks 
and  magnificent  old  homes  with  beautiful 
gardens  provide  a  green  belt  setting  visible 
throughout  the  city.  Council  Crest,  where 
Indian  tribes  once  gathered,  affords  a  sweep- 
ing view  of  Oregon's  largest  metropolis,  the 
broad  rivers  and  the  snowy  peaks.  The  140- 
acre  Hoyt  Arboretum  contains  500  trees. 

Included  too  are  the  international  rose 
test  gardens  and  the  new  Japanese  Gardens 
of  Washington  Park,  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  of  Portland's  125  parks  and  play- 
grounds. There's  a  bird  refuge,  the  municl- 
pally-owned  Pittock  mansion  for  public 
viewing,  and  3,535-acre  Forest  Park  with  its 
deep-woods  trails,  the  largest  wilderness  area 
inside  any  American  city,  a  spectrum  of  color 
in  the  fall. 

The  Portland  Zoo  Railroad  maintains  half 
a  dozen  narrow-gauge  trains.  Built  by  local 
hobbyists,  the  railroad  is  adult-sized,  radio- 
controlled.  The  trains  twist,  turn  and  snake 
through  the  woods,  overlooking  awesome 
ravines.  They  are  of  various  vintages,  ranging 
from  19th  century  to  modern  streamliner. 
Most  popular,  however,  is  a  diamond  stack 
live  steam  locomotive,  styled  like  its  fore- 
bears of  the  1880s,  which  puffs  up  steep 
grades  as  did  Oregon  logging  trains  of  yester- 
year. 

Portland's  interest  in  all  kinds  of  railroads 
is  long-lived.  Railroads  and  river  boats  ac- 
tually built  the  community,  as  many  his- 
torical markers  attest.  Today  it  is  one  of  a 
few  cities  served  by  five  major  lines. 

It  came  close  to  not  being  a  city  at  all, 
though.  Many  pioneers  were  unimpressed 
with  the  site,  and  favored  instead  Oregon 
City,  13  miles  up  the  Willamette  River. 

"BLUE    RUIN"    ARRIVES 

However,  In  1842,,  a  bucksklnned  trapper. 
Bill  Johnson,  built  a  log  cabin  a  few  miles 
from  where  the  WUlamette  Joins  the  mighty 
Columbia.   Johnson  started  brewing  a  con- 
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coctlon  called  "Blue  Ruin"  and  his  place  be- 
came mighty  popular  until  the  Provisional 
Government  closed  him  down  in  Oregon  s 
first  vice  rail.  ^  _,      . 

But  "Blue  Ruin"  indirectly  attracted  at- 
tention to  the  thickly  timbered  area  Even- 
tually two  New  Englanders  staked  out  a  vil- 
lage that  went  nameless  because  each  partner 
favored  his  home  town  (one  was  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  other  was  Portland, 
Maine).  The  flip  of  an  1835  copper  cent  set- 
tled the  matter.  Even  so,  originally  folks 
called  it  "Stump  Town"  because  of  the  rooted 
tree  butts  everywhere.  Settlers  splashed  them 
with  whitewash  for  after-dark  visibility. 

The  city's  name  troubles  were  not  to  end 
quickly.  A  century  later,  local  author  Stewart 
Holbrook  suggested  It  be  changed  to  Multno- 
mah or  to  Willamette  to  ^ void  mail  confu- 
sion. The  resulting  cries  of  anguish  shook 
Mount  Hood,  60  miles  away. 

Portland  life  is  keyed  to  Its  rivers,  for  this 
Is  a  major  west  coast  seaport.  An  average  of 
1  700  ships  annually,  one  every  five  hours 
and  fiying  the  world's  flags,  ply  the  125  miles 
up  the  Columbia  to  Portland's  harbor  Lum- 
ber wood  chips,  grain,  livestock,  agricultural 
and  manufactured  goods  arrive  by  river 
barge  truck  and  rail  from  the  vast  inland 
Pacific  Northwest.  An  enticing  Import  Plaza 
displays  the  goods  of  the  world.  Local  dry- 
docks  are  a  major  repair  station  for  private 
vessels  and  even  those  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Colorfta  Eternwheelers  once  plied  these 
waterways.  Only  one  Is  left,  used  for  m.ineu- 
verlng  big  ships  past  the  city's  many  guily- 
colored  bridges.  The  Portland  puts  on  quite  a 
show  with  her  great  thra-shlng  paddlewheel. 
She  is  best  watched  from  aboard  the  River 
Queen,  the  former  San  Francisco  ferryboat, 
that  is  now  a  swank  waterfront  restaurant. 
In  lumbering's  heyday,  the  old  North  End 
loggers  and  mariners  found  the  docks  as  wild 
and  dangerous  as  San  Francisco's  famed  Bar- 
bary  Coast.  Many  a  celebrating  lumberjack 
wound  up  on  the  high  seas.  Often  he  had 
been  the  shanghaied  guest  of  Bunco  Kelly, 
who  got  $50  a  head  for  these  unwilling  crew 
members.  It  is  told  he  once  smugglsd  a  cigar 
store  Indian  aboard  an  outbound  ship  to  fill! 
the  desired  quota. 

The  air  of  robust  color  and  romance  of 
the  1800s  Is  retained  by  Harvey  Dick's  Hoyt 
Hotel  and  its  Barbary  Coast  restaurant- 
nlghtery,  an  entire  block  surrounded  by  gas 
lights.  Everything  there  is  genuine — an  amaz- 
ing collection  from  bullet-scarred  mahog- 
any bars  and  a  tinny  rlnky-tlnk  player  piano 
to  crystal  chandeliers,  gold-framed  paintings, 
statuary  and  plush  trappings  of  the  early 
days  when  Klondike  Kate  was  a  familiar 
figure  on  Portland's  streets. 

CITY'S    FACE    HAS    CHANGED 

Portlanders  respect  their  heritage  but 
never  let  it  hold  them  back.  Thirsty  pedes- 
trians may  quaff  the  water  from  bubbling 
brass  fountains,  the  long-ago  gift  of  a 
wealthy  lumberman  who  hoped  his  loggers 
might  decide  to  patronize  them  instead  of 
the  saloons.  But  freeways,  high  rise  apart- 
ments, a  new  coliseum  and  remodeled  audi- 
torium have  changed  the  face  of  the  city 
and— along  with  top  grade  eateries — make 
it  a  lively  and  exciting  convention  town. 

Sprawling  Lloyd  Center  best  exemplifies  the 
new  and  modern  Portland.  Built  on  land  of 
stagecoach  mogul  Ben  Holladay  that  long 
lay  Idle,  It's  really  a  city  within  a  city. 
There  are  120  acres  of  cool  malls,  flowered 
walkways,  over  100  shops,  hotels,  motels, 
apartments,  offices,  an  auditorium,  parking 
space  for  8.000  cars  and  an  ice  rink  larger 
than  that  of  Rockefeller  Center.  Lloyd  Cen- 
ter, with  its  gay  atmosphere  even  on  rainy 
days,  is  a  setting  for  everything  from  political 
rallies  to  top  entertainers,  from  strolling 
minstrels  to  balloon  races. 

IN  SPRING  .   .   .  ROSES 

Everything  In  Portland  reaches  a  feverish 
pitch  in  late  spring  when  lawns  and  parks 
of  the  tree-lined  residential  streets  are  fes- 
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tooned  with  bright  azaleas,  rhododendrons 
and  roses.  Portland  was  paying  homage  to 
the  rose  long  before  there  were  hippies.  No 
one  dares  reside  here  long  vrtthout  at  least 
one  rose  bush.  They  even  grow  In  parking 
lots.  Business  men  wear  roses  In  their  lapels. 
Police  display  the  rose  on  their  patrol  cars. 
The  public  transit  system  Is  called  "Rosy";  so 
Is  the  zoo's  first  elephant.  And  the  Inter- 
national test  gardens  of  900  varieties  and 
14,000  bushes  are  a  sight  to  behold  during 
Rose  Festival  time  in  June. 

Even  the  elephants  enjoy  the  roses.  Pre- 
sented a  bouquet  for  his  birthday,  Packy 
will  eat  the  blooms  right  along  with  the 
peanuts. 

DESALTING  PLANT  IN  ISRAEL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  offered  a  statement  to  the  Foreign 
Arairs  Committee  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  provides  for  a  U.S.-Israel 
partnership  in  tlie  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  prototype  de- 
salting plant  in  Israel.  Congressman 
Frelinghuysen  has  cosponsored  this 
amendment  with  me. 

The  United  States  would  greatly  bene- 
fit from  the  desalting  technologj'  denv-ed 
from  the  operation  of  this  plant,  for 
there  are  many  areas  in  this  country 
which  suffer  from  a  lack  of  water.  The 
same  technology  could  be  applied  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  help  feed  hungry 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  for  years  the  Umted 
States  has  been  committed  to  advancing 
desalting  processes  as  a  way  of  solving 
our  own  water  problem.  In  working  with 
Israel  on  this  venture,  the  United  States 
would  be  engaging  a  partner  with  the 
experience,  the  environmental  condi- 
tions the  trained  personnel,  and  the 
commitment  to  participate  in  a  large- 
scale  experiment  that  could  offer  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  mankind. 

My  statement,  and  a  related  editorial 
by  C    L.  Sulzberger  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  July  27,  1969, 
follow : 
Statement  of  Representative  Benjamin  S. 

ROSENTHAL      OF      NEW      YORK.      BEFORE     THE 

House    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs, 

July  29,  1969. 

Mr  Chairman:  I  appreciate  thU  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  m  support  of  United  States 
assistance  for  the  cooperative  construction 
of  a  dual-pur.  ise  desalting  and  power  plant 
in  Israel.  . 

I  personally  believe  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
sponsored  by  Representative  Frelinghuysen 
and  mvself.  would  give  us  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity'to  attack  a  problem  of  alarming  di- 
mensions Staggering  water  shortages  offer 
a  challenge  that  few  countries  are  willing  to 
confront.  But  pressing  water  needs  through- 
out the  world  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

Israel  is  the  onlv  country  with  the  com- 
mitment and  technical  capability  to  effect  a 
breakthicugh  In  converting  usable  salt  wa- 
ter into  fresh  water.  By  assisting  Israel  In 
the  construction  of  a  prototype  desalting 
plant  we  can  develop  a  process  which  will 
insure  the  survival  and  growth  of  vast  re- 
gions and  whole  countries  which  today  face 
aridity  and  economic  desolation  from  lack 
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of  water.  ThU  project  represents,  therefore, 
a  real  contribution  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
world-wide  need  to  immediately  develop  new 
sources  of  fresh  water.  In  some  sections  of 
the  United  States,  water  shortages  already 
threaten  to  turn  flourishing  communities 
into  insignificant  back  lands.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources reported  to  the  President  In  January 
of  this  year,  "As  Increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
ple move  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  problem 
of  providing  additional  increments  of  water 
will  become  acute". 

Our  country  faces  a  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation an  expanding  percentage  of  which 
will  live  In  arid  and  semiarld  lands.  Pro- 
gressive industrallzatlon,  a  rising  standard  of 
living  and  the  further  development  of  irri- 
gation agriculture  has  made  the  availability 
of  water  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

Currently,  the  United  States  Is  using  fresh 
water  at  the  rate  of  approximately  360  bil- 
lion gallons  a  dav— almost  three  times  the 
rate  of  30  years  ago.  In  20  years,  our  require- 
ments are  expected  to  triple.  Indeed,  as  I 
^peak  here,  the  water  use  In  the  United 
States  increases  at  the  rate  of  25.000  gallons 

per  minute.  ^    „   .»  ^ 

The  problem,  as  grave  as  it  is  In  the  United 
States,  Is  even  more  acute  In  other  areas 
of  the  world.  According  to  a  recent  survey 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  "About 
450  million  urban  people  in  75  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Asia  and  Africa  will  need  new 
or  extended  supplies  of  water  by  1977."  As 
the  population  of  these  regions  expands,  the 
demand  for  fresh  water  will  mount.  Further 
economic  growth— in  some  places  even  sur- 
vival—urgently awaits  the  development  of 
new  water  sources. 

This  problem  exists  in  Israel  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  The  last  of  Israels  meager  nat- 
ural water  resources  will  have  been  fully  uti- 
lized by  the  1970s.  Over  95  percent  of  the 
available  water  has  been  already  tapped.  The 
remaining  natural  waters  In  the  south  will 
probably  be  completely  exploited  In  the  next 
few  years. 

Israel  now  has  2,775.00  Inhabitants.  Plan- 
ners estimate  1,600,000  more  by  1981.  Unless 
36  million  additional  gallons  of  water  dally 
can  be  produced  by  that  time,  these  people 
will  face  severe  problems.  Israel's  already 
densely-populated  areas  will  swell  In  size 
If  the  arid  land  In  the  south  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated, and  economic  development  will  soon 
have   to  be  drastically   curtailed. 

Desalination  holds  the  greatest  promise  as 
a  long-range  method  of  coping  with  water 
shortage.  Almost  75  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  Is  covered  with  water.  Most  of  It, 
however,  contains  about  Slj  percent  salt, 
making  it  unsuitable  for  human  use  or  con- 
sumption. Until  recently,  methods  of  lower- 
ing this  salt  content  on  a  large-scale  were 
technically  unfeasible.  Oceangoing  ships  car- 
ried distillation  plants  for  this  purpose  but 
more  extensive  projects  were  far  too  costly. 
The  depletion  of  natural  sources  and  the 
advancement  in  desalting  techniques  offers 
dramatic  new  opportunities.  Small-scale  de- 
salination plants  exist  In  some  20  countries. 
Israel,  herself,  has  one  in  Ellat  with  the 
capacity  of  1.5  million  gallons  a  day.  In  the 
United  States  a  plant  was  opened  In  Key 
West.  Florida  in  1967  capable  of  providing  2.2 
million  gallons  per  day  with  excellent  water 
qualltv.  The  cost  of  the  water  provided  by 
these  plants  has  exceeded  $1  per  1.000  gal- 
lons. With  larger  plants  and  better  tech- 
nology the  costs  will  significantly  decline. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  estimates  that  a  100 
million  gallon  per  dav  desalination  plant  can 
operate  at  less  than  25c  per  1,000  gallons. 
This  competes  favorably  with  the  cost  of  to- 
day's chemicallv  purified  water  and  bhould 
make  the  water  available  for  agricultural  use. 
Desalination  permits  the  location  of  plants 
m  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  It  also  affords 
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the  production  of  electricity,  another  critical 
requirement  for  tbese  arid  regions.  Pnnally, 
the  desalination  process  may  be  used  to 
purify  polluted  and  bracklab  water  as  well  as 
sea  water  and  hence  can  play  a  major  role 
In  conservation.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
Marine  Science  Commission  in  January  rec- 
ommended that  the  Dnlted  States  Initiate 
"an  aggressive  and  diversified  desalination 
research  program,  with  increased  emphasis 
on  very  large-scale  applications." 

The  plant  which  this  Act  will  help  to  con- 
struct is  an  essential  step — a  crucial  proto- 
type for  this  larger  enterprise.  To  the  maxi- 
mum of  $40  million  over  a  five  year  period 
which  the  United  States  would  contribute, 
Israel  would  add  about  $100  million. 

With  American  assistance  the  cost  would 
be  about  35c  per  1.000  gallons.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  plant,  the  cost  would  soar  to 
about  60c  probably  making  the  construction 
of  a  large-scale  plant  financially  prohibitive. 
The  completed  plant  would  produce  almost 
40  million  gallons  per  d-iy  or  10  times  the 
I  urrently  largest  yield  from  existing  desalina- 
Vlon  plants  In  addition,  the  plant  will  gen- 
erate 450  megawatts  of  electricity. 

For  the  Ashdod  region  In  which  the  plant 
win  probably  be  built,  this  can  mean  Inten- 
sive iirlgatlon  of  approximately  25.000  acres 
of  land  and  dispersion  of  electricity  to  the 
nearby  Gaza  area  where  Increasingly  parched 
soli  threatens  the  citrus  industry  of  the  350.- 
000  Arab  residents  and  refugees.  It  can  also 
be  piped  to  the  south  to  provide  energy  and 
permit  irrigation  for  the  development  of  the 
Negev  desert. 

The  people  of  Jordan  also  badly  need  new 
water  supplies.  The  development  of  a  de- 
salination technology  may  pave  the  way  for 
the  construction  of  such  plants  in  Jordan 
and  In  other  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 
This  would  provide  jobs  for  refugees.  Irri- 
gate the  desert,  and  establish  a  broad  base 
for  cooperation  In  agricultural  ventures  be- 
tween   the    Arab    world    and    the    Israelis. 

Israel  provides  a  unique  opportunity  and 
location  for  the  development  of  a  prototype 
plant.  Its  urgent  need  for  water  makes  Israel 
willing  to  accept  the  great  financial  burden 
which  construction  of  this  plant  would  en- 
tall.  Having  the  most  knowledgeable  scien- 
tists and  technicians  in  the  field  of  desalting, 
Israel  can  also  easily  assume  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  constructing  and  running 
the  plant,  collecting  data,  making  reports, 
and  performing  all  the  other  mvriad  main- 
tenance duties. 

Israel  has  also  developed  the  methods 
necessary  for  utilizing  expensive  water.  For 
the  past  five  years,  Israel  has  experimented 
with  environmental  agriculture  to  permit  in- 
creasing the  yield  of  crop  acreage  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  By  varying  the  inputs  of  hu- 
midity, fertilizer,  sunlight,  and  chemicals, 
Israel  Is  able  to  utilize  to  Its  fullest  every 
drop  of  water. 

Representative  Prelinghuysen  and  I  are  not 
the  first  to  recognize  the  great  needs  and 
unique  capacities  of  Israel  in  the  field  of 
desalting.  The  idea  of  a  larger-scale  U.S.- 
Israel  desalting  project  has  been  gaining 
legislative  steam  and  bipartisan  support  since 
1964.  On  February  3  of  that  year.  President 
Johnson  announced  that  the  United  States 
and  Israel  had  "begun  discussions  on  co- 
operative research  in  using  nuclear  energy 
to  turn  salt  water  into  fresh  water."  In 
July  1965,  the  American-Israel  Desalting 
Board  reported  that  a  plant  producing  100 
million  gallons  of  water  and  generating  200 
megawatts  of  electricity  was  feasible.  They 
projected  that  it  could  be  completed  by 
1972  at  a  cost  of  $200  million. 

The  next  major  consideration  of  the  proj- 
ect came  from  former  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  They 
recommended  a  regional  plan  to  attack  si- 
multaneously the  water  and  the  refugee 
problems.    Their   proposal    envisioned    three 
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plants  with  a  combined  capacity  of  about 
one  billion  gallons  to  b«  constructed  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Thla 
proposal,  while  commendable  for  Its  recog- 
nition of  the  water  needs  of  the  area.  Is  not 
feasible  because  of  the  political  climate  and 
technological  obstacles  to  the  undertaking. 
Desalting  complexes  of  the  size  envisioned 
would  require  the  prior  testing  of  equipment 
and  techniques.  This  would  only  be  accom- 
plished through  the  development  of  a  proto- 
type of  more  limited  capacities.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  Congressman  Prelinghuysen 
and  myself  provides  for  that  prototype. 

In  August  1967,  Senator  Baker  introduced 
a  resolution  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
Elsenhower-Strauss  Plan.  Thirty-two  Repub- 
lican and  twenty  Democratic  Senators  co- 
sponsored  the  proposal.  Former  Secretary  of 
Interior  Udall  supported  the  measure  and 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  resolution  in  the  House. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Representative  Pre- 
linghuysen and  others  of  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  it  appeared  as  a 
recommendation  of  the  1968  Republican  plat- 
form. 

Gradually,  however.  Members  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Executive  Branch  had  come  to 
recognize  that  this  regional  plan  for  desali- 
nation was  not  practical. 

In  1968  the  Johnson  Administration  sup- 
ported a  proposal  that  the  United  States 
participate  in  the  "construction  of  a  dual- 
purpose  electric  power  and  desalting  plant 
In  Israel."  This  measure  set  a  limit  of  $40 
million  as  the  United  States  share  in  costs. 
It  had  the  merit  of  recognizing  the  imme- 
diacy of  the  water  problem  while  not  requir- 
ing, as  did  the  Elsenhower-Strauss  Plan,  that 
a  solution  await  the  cessation  of  all  hostili- 
ties. 

By  developing  a  desalting  technology  that 
could  be  used  by  all  countries  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  desalting  plant  could  actually 
strengthen  the  possibility  of  a  permanent 
peace  in  that  region.  As  President  Nixon  said 
after  his  1967  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  "There 
is  within  the  United  States  an  increased  rec- 
ognition that,  for  any  peace  settlement  to 
become  permanent,  a  solution  must  be  found, 
with  Western  assistance,  to  two  underlying 
casus  belli  of  the  Middle  East — the  problems 
of  water  and  refugees." 

I  am  also  reminded  of  a  particularly  rele- 
vant statement  President  Kennedy  made  in 
1961: 

"No  water  resources  program  is  of  greater 
long-range  importance — for  relief  not  only 
of  our  shortages,  but  for  arid  nations  the 
world  over — than  our  efforts  to  find  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  way  to  convert  water 
from  the  world's  greatest,  cheapest  natural 
resources — our  oceans — into  water  fit  for 
consumption  in  the  home  and  by  industry. 
Such  a  breakthrough  would  end  bitter  strug- 
gles between  neighbors,  states,  and  nations — 
and  bring  new  hope  for  millions  who  live 
out  their  lives  In  dire  shortage  of  usable 
water  and  all  its  physical  and  economical 
blessings,  though  living  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  body  of  water  throughout  that  parched 
lifetime." 

Those  words  are  even  more  compelling 
todav. 
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Foreign  Atfaiss:   Water  and  War 
(By  C.   L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris. — The  last  foreign  policy  initiative 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  was  to  pledge 
American  help  in  constructing  a  water  de- 
salting plant  in  Israel.  The  test  of  continu- 
ity m  U.S.  policy  is  about  to  come  as  Con- 
gressional  hearings  on   the  project  start. 

Johnson's  scheme  is  tangentially  related 
to  that  of  former  President  Elsenhower,  who 
proposed  two  or  more  nuclear-powered  de- 
salinlzatlon  Installations  (with  American 
aid)  on  both  the  Arab  and  Israeli  sides  of 
the    disputed    frontier,    thus    abetting    the 


cause  of  peace  by  offering  water,  Irrigation 
and  power  to  the  disputants  and  providing 
the  basis  for  refugee  settlements. 

JOHNSON'S   PORMtTLA 

The  Johnson  formula  is  more  modest  and 
differs  in  three  major  respects.  (1) — It  con- 
cerns Israel  alone.  (2) — It  would  not  neces- 
sarily Involve  atomic  energy.  (3) — It  eschews 
any  connection  with  the  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical  problems   of  peace   making. 

Johnson  first  charged  Ellsworth  Bunker 
with  investigating  water-producing  and 
water-sharing  prospects.  After  Bunker's  as- 
signment as  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  his  previ- 
ous task  was  allotted  to  George  Woods,  for- 
mer head  of  the  World  Bank. 

On  Jan.  17,  1969,  just  before  leaving  the 
White  House,  Johnson  cabled  the  late  Pre- 
mier Eshkol  of  Israel:  "I  have  accepted  Mr. 
Woods's  recommendation  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  construction  of  desalt- 
ing plant  in  Israel  which  could  produce 
forty  million  gallons  of  desalted  water  per 
day.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  as  one  of  my  last 
official  acts,  I  have  Included  request  for  au- 
thorization of  a  maximum  of  $40  million  for 
this  project  in  the  legislative  program  which" 
I  am  recommending  to  the  Congress  for  our 
fiscal  year  1970." 

Woods's  team  of  experts  envision  distilla- 
tion processes  powered  either  by  fossil  fuel 
or  atomic  energy.  The  Israelis  would  prefer 
to  depend  on  petroleum  or  gas  for  energy. 
Jerusalem  is  especially  eager  to  get  the  proj- 
ect started  soon  and  inexpensively  because 
it  recognizes  that  Israel  faces  a  serious  water 
shortage  in  the  nineteen  seventies. 

An  Israeli  report  forecasts:  "Israel's  water 
economy  must  rely,  as  of  the  middle  of  the 
next  decade,  on  the  large-scale  sea  water 
desalination  that  will  form,  from  then  on- 
wards, an  Integral  part  of  its  national  water- 
supply  system."  The  report  claims  Israel  is 
unequaled  in  "inventory  of  water  resources " 
or  "water  management  practices." 

The  report  also  foresees  a  shrinkage  of  per 
capita  growth  rate  in  the  national  product 
and  predicts  that  "the  country's  population 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  is  likely  to 
reach  the  figure  of  five  million  or  more."  The 
present  population  figure  Is  under  three 
million. 

What  is  carefully  omitted  is  any  definition 
of  the  final  frontiers  within  which  the  pro- 
posed new  water  supply  would  be  dissemi- 
nated or  the  population  would  dwell.  These 
borders  are  now  one  of  the  most  contentious 
subjects  of  the  current  international  scene 
and  the  source  of  steadily  increasing  military 
pressures. 

Gen.  Efraim  Ben  Arzi,  Israel's  principal 
negotiator  for  the  project,  specifically  as- 
sures that  the  water  Is  envisioned  for  use 
within  Israel's  borders  as  they  existed  prior 
to  the  Six-Day  War  and  that  the  desalting 
plant  would  be  erected  between  Tel  Aviv  and 
Ashkalon. 

NONPOLITICAL    SCHEME 

Ben  .Arzl.  the  personal  representative  of 
his  Premier  says,  the  present  scheme  "is 
based  on  our  previous  frontiers  and  there- 
fore has  no  political  significance."  The  sug- 
gested new  water  source  would  be  linked  to 
Israel's  existing  national  pipeline  grid. 

It  is  obvious,  nevertheless,  that  despite  ef- 
forts to  Isolate  water  from  frontiers  and 
refugees,  it  will  be  difficult  to  separate  this 
long-time  peace  project  from  war's  Imme- 
diate fury.  Anything  the  United  States  does 
to  assist  Israel  economically  will  be  seen  by 
the   Arabs   as   developing   its   war   potential. 

The  fact  remains  that  continuing  conflict 
cannot  be  allowed  to  stultify  economic  de- 
velopment. An  American-assisted  water  sup- 
ply is  an  approximate  Israeli  equivalent,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  to  the  Russian-assisted  As- 
wan Dam  program  in  Egypt. 

UNACCEPTABLE    ALTERNATIVE 

In  each  case  living  standards  are  Improved, 
thereby  strengthening  the  country  Involved; 
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but  the  alternative  of  allowing  people  to 
decline,  starve  or  die  of  thirst  between 
rounds  of  ceaseless  battle  is  too  grim  and 
too  Idiotic  to  contemplate. 

One  may  hope  economic  development  will 
not  only  persevere  but  that  some  day  its 
benefits  may  exert  a  calming  atmosphere  on 
the  passionately  emotional  Middle  East.  If 
that  day  ever  arrives  it  could  perhaps  prove 
possible  to  go  ahead  on  the  grand  scale  of 
water  power,  prosperity  and  peace  envisioned 
for  both  Arabs  and  Jews  by  Eisenhower  In 
the  last  great  dream  before  his  death. 


THE  FITZHUGH-LEE  HOUSE— HIS- 
TORY OPENS  ITS  DOORS  IN 
ALEXANDRIA 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 


Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvarua.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  month  in  which  we 
observed  not  only  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  Nation  but  also  the  success- 
ful completion  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
technological  achievement— albeit  the 
most  daring  feat  ever  undertaken  by 
man— it  seems  fitting  that  we  take  tune 
to  recall  and  to  revere  the  mernory  of 
those  great  men  who  on  that  day  19J 
years  ago  placed  their  signatures  on  the 
document  that  founded  our  Nation. 

It  U  fitting  too  that  we  preserve  as 
much  as  is  practical  of  the  setting  and 
physical   surroundings   in   which   these 
and  other  great  men  of  our  history  lived 
and  moved.  Fortunately,  the  greatest  his- 
toric shrine  in  the  United  States,  Inde- 
pendence Hall  at  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
and   our   Federal   Constitution  written, 
has  been  preserved  through  the  years. 
Much  effort,  time  and  money  have  been 
expended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  recent  years  to  refurbish  this 
monumental    buUding    and    protect    it 
against  any  future  physical  decline.  This 
is  a  great  accomplishment.  But  there  are 
many   other  buildings   of   historic   and 
architectural  interest  which  have  housed 
or  been  frquented  by  the  great  men  and 
women  in  American  historj'  which  also 
deserve  preservation.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate as  wo  approach  Independence  Day, 
our  greatest  national  holiday,  that  we 
direct  our  attention  and  bend  some  ef- 
forts toward  further  preservation  of  such 
buildings  wherever  they  may  be  located 
in  the  United  States. 

Right  here  in  the  greater  Washington 
area  there  are  such  buildings.  And  one 
in  particular,  in  our  National  Capital's 
sister  city  of  Alexandria.  Va.  For  some 
time.  I  maintained  my  own  Washington 
area  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  during 
that  period  there  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  a  historic  mansion 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  of  us 
in  Congress  and  of  the  visiting  public 
from  around  the  Nation. 

Known  for  decades  as  the  Fitzhugh- 
Lee  House,  and  standing  near  the  heart 
of  Alexandria's  historic  Old  Town  sec- 
tion, the  building  was  well  known  to 
George  Washington.  For  he  was  a  dinner 
guest  there  many  times — the  last  time 


being  as  late  as  November  1799.  only 
weeks  before  his  death.  The  house  was 
known  also  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
who  visited  there  in  1824.  And  it  was 
the  boyhood  home  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
who  spent  9  of  his  first  18  years  there, 
leaving  the  house  to  enter  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1825.  Lee  had  been 
brought  to  the  house  first  at  the  age  of 
five  by  his  father.  Gen.  Henry  "Light 
Horse  Hari-y  "  Lee,  one  of  Washington's 
most  trusted  generals  and  who  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  first  described  the 
Father  of  Our  County  as  "First  in  war. 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen." 

The  Fitzhugh-Lee  House  was  built  in 
1795  by  a  Pennsylvanian,  John  Potts  Jr.. 
another  friend  of  Washington.  Potts  was 
a  member  of  the  family  that  built  his- 
toric "Potts  Grove"  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  city  of  Pottstown.  Pa. 

Through  the  efforts  of  another  native 
Pennsylvanian,  Jay  W.  Johns,  who  be- 
came a  'Virginian  some  40  years  ago,  the 
Fitzhugh-Lee  House  was  taken  over  by 
a  historic  preservation  society  and  opened 
to  the  public  2  years  ago.  Mr.  Johns,  a 
resident  of  CharlottesvUle,  Va.,  since 
1930,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  our 
time.  Eighty  years  old,  and  sightless,  he 
has  worked  to  preserve  for  posterity  a 
number  of  historic  houses  in  old  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  born  at  Uniontown,  Pa. 

The  singular  story  of  Mr.  Johns' 
altruistic  activities  and  the  fascinating 
histwy  of  the  Fitzhugh-Lee  House  has 
been  compiled  by  John  Koenig.  Jr.,  and 
published  in  recent  issues  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Koenig,  now  a  resident  of  Alexan- 
dria, is  a  native  Philadelphian  and  for- 
mer reporter  and  writer  for  the  Associ- 
ated Press  bureaus  in  Washington  and  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  capital  at  Har- 
risburg. 

I  offer  for  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
stories  drawing  attention  to  a  valuable 
historic  shrine.  Visitors  to  our  National 
Capital  could  well  profit  from  a  side  trip 
to  Alexandria  and  the  Lee  boyhood  home. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  them  also  that 
Alexandria  from  the  1790's  untU  1846 
formed  a  part  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—so it's  not  a  long  trip  from  down- 
town Washington.  The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Feb.  2,  1969] 
OPENING  Historic  Dooks  in  Virginia 
(By  John  Koenig  Jr.) 
Alexandria,  Va.— A  handsome,  red-brick 
structure  that  served  as  the  boyhood  home 
of  Robert  E.  Lee.  and  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  last  house  in  which  George  Wash- 
ington dined  as  a  guest,  is  becoming  a  lead- 
ing tourist  attraction  here. 

The  house  stands  at  607  Oronoco  Street, 
near  the  heart  of  Alexandria's  "Old  Town" 
section.  The  section,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  square  Includes  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served, but  still  inhabited.  18th-century 
neighborhoods  in  America.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  development,  Alexandria  as  a  whole  Is 
gaining  ground  as  a  major  target  for  visitors 
to  the  Greater  Washington  area. 

It  was  In  this  house  that  young  Lee  spent 
nine  of  the  first  18  years  of  his  Ufe:  he  left 
in  1825  to  attend  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  The  home  also  has  associations 
beyond  the  young  Lee  and  the  elder 
Washington. 

In  1824,  Lee's  mother.  Mrs.  Henry  Lee, 
entertained  the  MarqiUs  de  Lafayette,  who 
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had  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  as  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  his  comrade-in- 
arms in  the  Revolutionary  War  The  general 
was  belter  known  as  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee. 


opened  last  year 
The  house,  which  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1967,  was  constructed  in  1795.  Its  ac- 
quisition by  a  historical  preservation  soci- 
ety Stonewall  Jackson  Memoilal,  Inc..  and 
the'  assurance  of  its  conUnued  existence  can 
be  attributed  to  the  foresight  of  a  blind 
man.  Jay  W.  Johns  of  Charlottesville.  Va. 

Indeed,  the  80-year-old  Mr.  Johns,  founder 
and  head  of  Stonewa.l  Jackson  Memorial. 
Inc  ,  has  saved  a  half-dozen  other  hisU.rlc 
homes  and  tracts  in  Virginia  lor  posterity. 
He  never  actually  has  seen  any  of  them,  hav- 
ing lost  his  sight  some  years  ago.  Despite 
his  handicap,  he  travels  continually  around 
Virginia  and  elsewhere  to  handle  business 
pertaining   to   the   historic    properties. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lee  boyhood  home,  the 
owner  indicated  that  he  was  planning  to 
keep  the  house,  but  parce.  off  the  extensive 
garden  into  small,  separate  lots  for  the  con- 
struction of  new,  luxury  town  houses.  This 
plan  was  opposed  vlgprously  by  some  of 
Alexandria's  hlstory-mlnded  citizens,  who 
feared  that  the  old  house  itself  might  suffer  a 
similar  fate. 

birthday  announcement 
Into  this  breach  stepped  Mr.  Johns.  Realiz- 
ing the  historic,  architectural  and  romantic 
value  of  the  Georgian  mansion,  he  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  its  purchase  "Hie 
acquisition  was  announced  on  Jan,  19.  1967, 
the  160th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lee 

Since  that  time,  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Johns 
has  been  busy  rounding  up  funds  to  meet 
the  $180,000  cost  of  the  house.  He  has  also 
bought  or  borrowed  rare  and  beautiful  period 
furniture  to  fill  Its  rooms,  and  has  enlisted 
the  aid  of  Alexandria  women  to  act  as  host- 
esses for  visitors.  ..„„„„ 
The  city  of  Alexandria  provided  $10,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  house,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  through  Mr 
Johns'  effort,  has  provided  additional  funds. 
Mr,  Johns  is  hopeful  of  attracting  20,000  or 
more  visitors  a  year,  whose  admission  pay- 
ments will  help  further. 

"The  beauty  of  the  house  and  its  strategic 
location  should  draw  more  and  more  people 
as  time  goes  by,"  he  says. 

NEAR    WASHINGTON 

The  building.  at>out  six  miles  from  the 
White  House,  is  just  off  Washington  SUeet. 
Alexandria's  main  thoroughfare 

The  house  was  built  by  John  Potts  Jr..  a 
friend  and  business  colleague  of  George 
Washington  and  a  member  of  the  family 
that  gave  Its  name  to  Pottstown.  Pa.  It  wai 
purchased  four  years  later,  in  1799,  by  Col. 
William  Pitzhugh.  a  relative  of  the  Lees  and 
another  friend  of  Washington,  The  Lees  first 
came  here  to  live  in  1812.  when  Robert  E.  was 
5  years  old. 

As  one  enters  the  Lee  house  through  its 
high-stepped  front  doorway,  he  finds  hlmseif 
in  a  spacious  center  hall  containing  an  ele- 
gant turning  stairway.  Tlie  paneled  woodwork 
Is  in  the  manner  of  James  Adams,  one  of  the 
two  brothers  who  were  architect-designers 
to  King  George  III  and  whose  woodwork  ap- 
peared in  many  Virginia  manor  houses. 

Opening  from  the  center  liall  on  each  side 
Is  a  large  family  room.  One  of  these  Is  known 
as  the  Lafayette  Room,  since  it  is  believed  to 
be  the  room  in  which  Mrs  Lee  entertained 
the  vislUng  French  dignitary  in  1824,  Up- 
stairs are  two  massive  front  t>edrooms.  Other 
living  quarters  are  contained  in  an  -ell."  a 
wing  extending  to  the  rear. 

SUNKEN    dining    ROOM 

Bedrooms  line  the  second  floor  of  the  ell. 
The  first  floor  Includes  a  kitchen,  pantry 
and  sunken  dining  room. 

It  is  believed  that  this  dining  room  was 
the  scene  of  Wa-shlngton's  last  meal  away 
from  home.  On  Nov.  17.  1799,  about  a  month 
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before  he  died.  Washington  recorded  In  hU 
diary  that  he  "went  to  church  In  Alexandria 
and  dined  with  Mr.  Pltehugb." 

A  later  visitor  to  the  Pltzhugh  house  was 
George  Washington  Parke  Cuatla,  grandson 
of  Martha  Washington  and  adopt«d  son  of 
the  President,  who  was  courting  Colonel 
Fltahugh's  daughter.  Mary  Lee  Fltzhugh. 
The  two  were  married  In  this  house  on  July  7. 
1804.  and  went  to  live  at  "Arlington."  now 
known  as  the  C\istls-Lee  House,  in  wint  is 
now  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

LEK's  wire 

There  was  one  daughter  born  to  this 
union,  and  she  became  the  wife  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  after  his  graduation  from  West  Point. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial.  Inc..  Is  a  non- 
profit organization  that  now  maintains  seven 
properties  In  Virginia.  Including  the  home  of 
Gen.  Thomas  (Stonewall)  Jackson  in  Lex- 
ington and  Jackson's  military  headquarters 
In  Winchester. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post,  May  4. 
1969] 
History   on   Totm:    The  Lee  Home 
(By  John  Koenlg  Jr.) 
It  tOjQjt  foresight  of  a  blind  man  to  open 
to  the  aubllc  one  of  the  most  historic  and 
architecturally  interesting  houses  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  Jay  W.  Johns,  the 
boyhood  home  of  CJen.  Robert  E.  Lee  In 
Alexandria,  which  also  has  Important  asso- 
ciations with  George  Washington  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  can  now  be  visited 
any  day  of  the  week.  A  drive  Is  under  way 
to  make  it  an  important  tourist  attraction. 
The  Lee  House,  a  red-brick.  Georgian-type 
structure  nearly  filled  with  valuable  period 
furniture,  is  a  "natural"  as  a  tourist  site  but 
the  project  has  had  its  problems.  For  one 
thing,  the  preservation  organization  headed 
by  the  80-year-old  Johns  assumed  a  sizable 
debt  In  acquiring  the  house  for  purely  al- 
truistic reasons.  Secondly,  the  house  has 
not  yet  been  synthesized  Into  the  group  of 
"name"  shrines  the  visitor  to  Washington 
and  Alexandria  is  usually  familiar  with  and 
wants  to  see 

Johns,  who  spends  much  of  his  time  travel- 
ing around  Virginia  by  plane,  train  and  even 
bus  to  handle  the  business  of  historic  houses, 
has  obtained  financial  support  for  the  Lee 
House  project  and  has  sought  to  have  it 
added  to  the  list  of  stopw  of  the  organized 
tours. 

The  house,  at  607  Oronoco  st.  in  Alexan- 
dria's "Old  Town"  section,  was  purchased 
from  a  private  owner  in  the  name  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial.  Inc.,  on  Jan. 
19.  1967.  the  160th  anniversary  of  Lee's  birth. 
This  price  for  the  old  mansion  and  its  garden 
was  S180.000.  The  city  of  Alexandria  con- 
tributed $10,000  and  has  posted  signs  to 
direct  visitors. 

Since  then,  private  contributors  have 
helped  reduce  the  debt  substantially,  and 
the  Virginia  Legislature  pledged  $30,000  to 
be  made  available  when  the  debt  can  be  paid 
off.  Money  still  will  be  needed,  however, 
for  additional  furnishings. 

As  for  making  the  site  better  known.  Johns 
has  received  a  promise  of  cooperation  from 
the  Virginia  State  Conservation  Commission, 
which  advertises  the  States  attractions,  and 
from  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  which  provides  Information  for  plan- 
ning visits  to  this  area.  A  $1  admission  charge 
will   help  maintain   the  prop>erty. 

Johns  has  had  considerable  experience  In 
preserving  historic  homes.  In  1930.  he  bought 
Ash  Lawn,  the  Charlottesville.  Va.,  home  of 
President  James  Monroe.  He  used  the  house 
as  hla  own  residence  tor  a  while  and  then 
dedicated  It  to  history  lovers  by  opening  it  to 
the  public. 

Some  years  later,  he  formed  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Memorial,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, which  now  maintains  seven  properties 
in    Virginia,    including    the    home    of    Con- 
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federate  Oen.  Thomaa  (Stonewall)  Jack- 
son at  Lexington  and  Jackson's  military 
headquarters  at  Winchester.  Some  are  bat- 
tlefield sites  that  Johns  baa  slated  for 
future  development.  Ironically,  he  lost  his 
sight  16  years  ago  and  has  never  seen  some 
of  the  properties. 

The  Lee  House  has  become  his  favorite. 
Built  in  1795  by  John  PotU  Jr.,  a  friend  and 
business  colleague  of  George  Washington,  the 
house  is  a  prime  example  of  the  brick 
classical  construction  of  the  day.  It  was  sold 
in  1799  to  Col.  William  Pltzhugh.  a  relative 
of  the  Lee  family  and  another  friend  of  the 
first  President,  who  as  a  resident  of  nearby 
Mount  Vernon  and  property  owner  In  down- 
town Alexandria,  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  house. 

la  one  of  the  last  recordings  in  his  diary, 
Washington  wrote  that  he  "went  to  Church 
in  Alexandria  and  dined  with  Mr.  Pltzhugh." 
That  was  on  Nov.  17,  1799. 

Gen.  Henry  Lee,  one  of  Washington's  de- 
pendables  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  bet- 
ter known  as  "Light  Horse  Harry."  moved 
with  his  family  Into  the  Pltzhugh  house  In 
1812.  when  one  of  the  sons.  Robert  was  five 
years  old.  Here  young  Lee  spent  nine  of  his 
first  18  years  and  left  for  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  in  1825.  Just  the  year  before,  his 
widowed  mother  entertained  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  at  the  house  on  the  occasion  of 
Lafayette's  last  visit  to  the  United  States. 
The  rooms  of  the  house  now  feature  furni- 
ture pieces  of  the  lao;  18th  and  early  19th 
century,  much  of  It  on  loan  from  old  Vir- 
ginia families  and  collectors.  Col.  Pltzhugh's 
daughter,  Mary  Lee  Pltzhugh,  was  married  at 
this  house  in  such  a  setting  on  July  7.  1804, 
to  George  Washington  Parke  Custls.  grand- 
son of  Martha  Washington  and  adopted  son 
of  George  Washington.  The  couple  then  went 
to  live  at  "Arlington."  now  known  as  the 
Custis-Lee  House  In  a  part  of  what  has  be- 
come Arlington  National  Cemetery.  There 
was  one  daughter  to  this  union,  and  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Robert  E.  Lee  after  his 
graduation  from  West  Point. 

It  is  easy  to  get  to  the  Lee  Boyhood  Home 
from  downtown  Washington.  One  of  historic 
house  preserver  Jay  Johns'  laments  is  that 
too  many  visitors  drive  right  by  on  their 
way  to  Mount  Vernon.  Instead  of  continiUng 
on  through  Alexandria,  he  declares,  some  of 
these  sightseers  should  turn  left  from  Wash- 
ington Street  (part  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway)  into  Oronoco  st.  and 
go  one  block  east.  There  the  house  stands — 
at  the  comer  of  Oronoco  and  St.  Asaph 
streets. 

The  Lee  House  actually  is  a  twin,  with  the 
next  door  dwelling  having  been  occupied  by 
Benjamin  Hallowell,  a  Quaker  schoolmaster 
who  tutored  young  Lee  in  mathematics  to 
prepare   him   for   West   Point. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  It  now,  but  when 
Gen.  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  a  three-time 
Governor  of  Virginia,  took  his  family  to  live 
In  Alexandria,  the  city  was  not  Virginia  ter- 
ritory. During  the  entire  Lee  family  tenure 
there,  Alexandria  actually  was  part  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  having  been  ceded  to 
the  Federal  government  upon  ratification  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  was  not  retroceded 
until   1846. 


July  29,  1969 


COLLEGES  MOVE  ON  STUDENT 
UNREST 


HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  inherent  In 
today's  debate  on  the  appropriations 
provisions  dealing  with  student  dissent 
Is  the  implication  that  the  colleges  and 


universities  of  the  Nation  have  failed  to 
take  any  action  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem on  their  own.  The  implication  Is 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  step 
In  because  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation themselves  have  failed  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  meet  the  problem. 

This  simply  is  not  true.  Both  on  an 
individual  basis,  £nd  through  their  asso- 
ciations, the  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  Nation  have  begun  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  dissent  and  have  taken  ac- 
tion to  quell  future  disorders. 

First,  they  have  taken  strong  action 
against  individual  students  who  have 
been  involved  in  violence.  Although  the 
press  has  given  the  strong  university  dis- 
ciplinary action  little  attention  in  its 
headlines,  in  school  after  school,  campus 
administrators  have  taken  strict  disci- 
plinary action  against  those  who  have 
disobeyed  the  law.  Tlie  Los  Angeles 
Timci.  recently  cataloged  some  of  the 
actions  taken  by  individual  campuses. 

Of  the  eight  colleges  surveyed,  some  75 
students  had  been  expelled  for  their  part 
in  the  disorder.  265  students  were  sus- 
pended. 346  students  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation and  many  more  were  warned 
about  further  disruption.  As  the  Times 
points  out: 

Expulsion,  dismissal  or  suspension  may 
seem  minor  to  angry  citizens.  But  to  the  stu- 
dent who  may  lose  his  2-S  draft  status  or 
financial  support,  or  who  may  fail  to  gradu- 
ate, these  are  not  small  matters. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit  the 
article   by   John   Kendall    and    George 
Kaimar  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  23.  1969) 
Disciplining  ok  Camptts  Tougher  Than  Be- 
lieved— Colleges    Have    Been    Fab    From 
Soft   in    Dealings   With   Dissident   Stu- 
dents 

(By  John  Kendall  and  George  Kannar) 
From  the  cradle  of  the  student  movement, 
UC  Berkeley,  to  the  nation's  oldest  univer- 
sity. Harvard,  scores  of  campus  disturbances 
this  school  year  have  prompted  this  question: 
"Why  don't  they  Just  throw  the  trouble- 
makers out?" 

The  question  Implies  an  easy  answer:  get 
tough.  The  Implication  Is  that  nothing  is 
being  done. 

But  the  fact  is.  universities  and  colleges 
have  disciplined  scores,  probably  hundreds, 
with  more  than  clucks  of  disapproval  and 
slaps  on  the  wrist.  During  the  last  school 
year,  for  example : 

UC  Berkeley  dismissed  15.  suspended  35. 
placed  160  on  disciplinary  probation  In  three 
disturbances  and  collected  some  $20,000  in 
fines  for  property  damage.  Those  totals  do 
not  Include  possible  action  against  272  stu- 
dents Involved  In  the  "people's  park"  in- 
cident. 

harvard  takes  action 
Harvard  dismissed  3.  "separated"  13  for 
periods  up  to  two  years,  placed  20  on  proba- 
tion and  warned  99  against  future  miscon- 
duct after  400  policemen  were  called  to  clear 
University  Hall  of  protesters. 

Stanford  University  suspended  14.  placed 
77  on  probation  and  levied  fines  totaling 
$5,425  after  demonstrators  disrupted  the 
Jan.  14  board  of  trustees  meeting  and  occu- 
pied Enclna  Hall  on  May  1. 

University  of  Chicago  expelled  43  and  sus- 
pended 81  for  periods  up  to  six  quarters  for 
a  two-week  building  sit-in  and  an  Invasion 
of  the  Faculty  Club.  Police  were  never  called. 
Dartmouth  obtained  a  court  order  to  clear 
a  seized  building.  When  it  was  violated.  40 
undergraduates     were     arrested     by    police. 
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Thirty-six  of  them  were  sentenced  to  30  dayi 
m  JaU.  Campaa  dl«clpllnary  hearings  were 
under  way  at  the  end  of  the  school  term. 

SUBFKNO    48    AT    OCCIDENT AL 

Oocldeotal  College  suspended  42  students 
for  the  remainder  of  the  spring  term  after 
they  sat  In  the  placement  office  to  protest 
on-campuB  military  recruiting. 

San  Francisco  State  CoUege  expeUed  1, 
suspended  27.  placed  10  on  probation  and 
issued  letters  of  reprimand  to  97  students 
in  a  tumultuous  period  marked  by  repeated 
use  of  ix>llce  on  campus. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  placed 
46  students  on  disciplinary  probation  after 
the  take-over  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  Nov.  4.  The  college  has 
reserved  the  right  to  review  the  cases  of  27 
of    the    students    walUng    trial    on    felony 

*^  Expulsion,  dismissal  or  suspension  may 
seem  minor  to  angry  citizens.  But  to  a  stu- 
dent who  may  lose  his  2-S  draft  status  or 
financial  support,  or  who  may  fall  to  grad- 
uate, these  are  not  small  matters. 

Whafs  happened  at  UC  Berkeley  illus- 
trates the  effectiveness  of  university  disci- 
pline, in  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Roger  W. 

Heyns.  . 

He  told  the  Oomstock  Club  In  Sacramento 
recently  that  in  the  past  two  years  "only 
32"  of  more  than  350  disciplined  students 
have  oommltted  a  second  violation  and  five 
have  committed  a  third. 

Heyns  said  the  impression  that  UC  Berke- 
ley ignores  discipline  and  enforcement  of 
rules  among  its  students  Is  a  "myth"  which 
survives  outside  the  campus. 

In  the  four  years  prior  to  1969.  the  chan- 
cellor reported,  more  than  350  OaJ  students 
were  disciplined  for  rules  violations,  not  in- 
cluding what  he  termed  "beer,  sex  and 
cheating"  cases.  (There  have  been  only  two 
of  this  traditional  type  at  Berkeley  since 
Jan.  1.) 

Today  political  activity  Is  the  principal 
reason  for  rule-breaking,  not  panty  raids, 
and  Just  as  the  reasons  have  changed,  so 
have  the  university's  methods  In  dealing 
with  violators. 

Going — If  not  gone — are  the  days  when 
the  dean  of  students  handled  each  discipline 
case  Uke  a  parent.  Judging  the  student  In- 
formally with  a  minimum  of  rules. 

BECOME   SFECinC 

Lately,  rules  have  proliferated  along  with 
statements  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  students.  Instead  of  vague  commands 
against  misbehavior,  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  become  specific  In  spelling  out 
offenses,  punishment  and  procedures. 

Last  month,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
California  state  college  system  amended  gen- 
eral rules  which  said  any  student  may  be 
placed  on  probation,  suspended  or  expelled 
for: 

A — Disorderly,  unethical,  vicious  or  im- 
moral conduct. 

B — MUuse.  abuse,  theft  or  destruction  of 
state  property. 

New  rules  Ust  cheating,  forgery,  misrepre- 
sentation, obstruction  or  disruption,  physi- 
cal abuse,  theft,  unauthorized  entry,  sale  or 
possession  of  dangerous  drugs,  possession  or 
use  of  explosives  or  deadly  weapons,  lewd  or 
Indecent  behavior  and  soliciting  others  to  do 
an  unlawful  act. 

The  new  regulations  define  "deadly 
weapon"  as  "any  instrument  or  weapon' of 
the  kind  commonly  known  as  a  blackjack, 
slingshot,  billy,  sandclub,  sandbag,  metal 
knuckles,  any  dirk,  dagger,  switchblade 
knife,  pistol,  revolver,  or  any  other  firearm, 
any  knife  having  a  blade  longer  than  five 
inches,  any  razor  with  an  unguarded  blade, 
and  any  metal  pipe  or  bar  used  or  intended 
to  be  used   as  a  club." 

As  the  rules  become  specific  and  as  the 
number  and  types  of  offenses  increase,  the 
procedure  for  dealing  with  violators  becomes 
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more  legalistic,  taking  on  the  appearance  of 
an  adversary  proceeding — a  trial. 

Changes  in  the  students  themselves  help 
foster  the  trend  toward  legalization. 

Increasingly  distrustful  of  what  they  think 
Is  secrecy  and  behind-the-scenes  maneuver- 
ing many  students  demand  that  everything 
mu^t  be  conducted  In  the  open.  Many  want 
the  procedures  written  down  so  they  know 
how  to  defend  themselves  against  charges. 
But  "opennees"  Itself  has  a  poetUve  value 
for  son.e  of  them  At  Tale  University,  for 
example,  "open  decision-making"  Is  one  of 
the  mo6t  appealing  revolutionary  rallying 
cries  Opening  the  disciplinary  procedures 
somehow  seems  to  lead  almost  inevitably  to 
regularizing  them,  and  eventually  making 
them  more  formal  and  legalistic. 

At  UC  Berkeley,  regulations  Issued  more 
than  a  year  ago  guarantee  due  process  for 
the  accused  student,  Including  right  of  coun- 
sel at  an  impartial  hearing,  safeguards 
against  self-incrimination  and  an  adequate 
summary  of  the  hearing. 

To  WlUlam  Van  Alstyne.  general  counsel 
of  the  American  Assn.  of  University  Profes- 
sors, the  system  becomes  "more  Judicious"  as 
It  becomes  "more  Judicial." 

But  not  everyone  agrees  that  legalism  is 
good.  State  College  Chancellor  Glenn  S. 
Dumke  doesn't. 


process  collapses 

"There  Is  ...  a  vwy  real  danger  that  stu- 
dent discipline  on  university  campuses  is  be- 
ing Jeopardized  by  the  imposition  of  admln- 
letraUve  inJuncUons,  providing  attorneys  for 
the  prosecution  and  lor  the  defense,  the  use 
of  legal  rather  than  academic  vocabularies, 
etc  "  Dumke  said  In  a  recent  speech. 

"Not  only  can  such  Judicial  trappings  pro- 
vide a  false  imppeeelon  of  due  process,  but 
they  can  seriously  slow  down  that  process 
to  a  point  where  it  simply  becomes  Inopera- 
tive." _. 

At  San  Prandsco  State  College,  one  of 
Dumke's  admlnistraUve  headaches  during 
this  school  year,  the  usual  disciplinary  proc- 
ess collapsed  when  the  student  body  presi- 
dent refused  to  appoint  student  members  to 
a  student-faculty  committee.  ^  .,    », 

Emergency  iMX)cedures  were  invoked  by 
acting  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  He  ap- 
pointed an  associate  as  the  coordinator  for 
mtemal  affairs,  charged  with  gatiiertng  in- 
formatKMi  about  violations  and  conducting 
hearings  before  panels  of  volunteer  faculty 

members.  .  , .   „,_ 

"We've  sort  of  staggered  along  as  best  we 
could  under  tremendous  handicaps,"  says  a 
college  spokesman.  'We  have  tried  to  make  It 
a  fair  system  although  It  has  not  been  satis- 

l&ctory  ** 

This  fall  San  Prandsco  State  adminlstra- 
ian  plan  to  use  the  same  emergency  system, 
unless  the  Academic  Senate  approves  a  new 

At  UC  Berkeley,  a  new  Judicial  system  was 
proposed  by  a  student-faculty  Study  Com- 
mission on  University  Governance.  In  a  re- 
port Issued  last  year,  the  group  said : 

"We  too,  share  the  nostalgia  for  a  com- 
munity whose  limited  size  and  shared  pur- 
pose permit  It  to  dispense  with  rules  and 
procedures.  Reality  compels  the  admission 
that  such  a  community  does  not  resemble 
the  Berkeley  of  1968." 

The  commission  proposed  that  the  cen- 
tral adjudicatory  function  of  the  university 
community  should  fall  to  a  faculty-student 
Student  Conduct  C^urt,  divided  into  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  division  and  trial  division^ 
The  planners  foresaw  the  occasional  need 
for  a  campus  review  court. 

They  called  for  formation  of  a  legal  serv- 
ices board,  an  agency  composed  of  law- 
trained  faculty  members  and  students.  The 
board  would  prepare  cases,  supply  advisors 
to  students  brought  before  the  courts  and 
aaslst  the  courts  in  resolving  legal  issues. 

The  commission's  stated  objective  was  to 
provide  for  a  Judiciary  Independent  of  ex- 


ecutive or  prosecuttng  functions  and  to  cre- 
ate Judicial  and  rulemaking  machinery 
which  Is  broadly  representaUve  of  all  cam- 
pus interests. 

BTTLSS    COOBDINA'rOa 

So  far,  nothing  has  been  done  about  the 
recommendations. 

With  one  exception,  UC  Berkeley  s  disci- 
plinary machinery  remained  largely  the 
same  through  the  university's  recent  trou- 
bles A  difference  Is  the  appointment  of  a 
coordinator  of  rules  and  faclUtles,  separate 
from  Dean  of  Students  Arlelgh  Williams 
office  whose  task  Is  to  InlUate  cases  accord- 
ing io  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  rules 
infractions. 

Cases  which  Dean  WllUams  thinks  are 
serious  enough  are  heard  by  the  Committee 
on  Student  Conduct,  composed  of  five  fac- 
ulty and  four  student  members. 

WllUams  admits  that  the  volume  of  cases 
has  had  a  "serious  impact"  on  the  univer- 
sity's disciplinary  machinery,  but  he  says  the 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  continues 
'to  meet  the  calendar." 

"I  feel  our  system  Is  fair  and  a  very  wise 
system,"  he  says.  "I  think  it  has  handled 
discipline  in  a  very  capable  manner.  It  is 
not  lenient,  nor  Is  It  repressive.  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem that  Is  able  to  provide  proper  Justice  for 
persona  accused  of  violating  the  rules. 

Not  BO,  says  Charles  Palmer,  UC  Berkeley  s 
student  body  president  this  year. 

"I  think  there  are  tremendous  problems 
here  "  he  says.  "Many  of  the  structures  are 
irrelevant.  Discipline  often  appears  arbi- 
trary and  not  terribly  consistent.  Lots  of 
people  are  tried  for  what  they  couldn't  be 
tried  for  In  court.  It  has  become  a  political 
thing,  some  people  are  disciplined  and  sc«ne 

are  not." 

In  Palmer's  opinion,  the  system  Is  not  rep- 
resentative. He  says  It  U  run  by  faculty  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  chancellor  and  by  stu- 
dents who  are  "not  our  peers." 

Palmer's  view  Is  strikingly  different  from 
that  of  Pat  Shea,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Presidents  at  neighboring  Stanford. 

"I  think  Stanford  has  made  tremendous 
steps  in  community  government  and  com- 
munity respect  for  its  own  laws,"  the  polit- 
ical science  major  said.  ,.».  o 
Stanford's  new  president,  Kenneth  S. 
Pltzer,  agrees. 

At  his  recent  Inauguration,  Pltzer  said 
the  university's  new  system  Is  intact  but 
"seriously  overburdened."  But,  he  said,  '  We 
are  gaining  rather  than  losing  in  thU  area.  I 
hope  for  further  progress  next  year. 

"We  are  moving  forward  in  rebuilding  the 
understanding  and  confidence  among  the 
constituencies  at  Stanford." 

Stanford  has  attempted  to  Involve  the  en- 
tire campus  community  In  determining  what 
constitutes  a  community  disruption,  then  en- 
eage  each  element  further  In  solving  the 
prSblem  and  applying  disciplinary  measures. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  Committee  of  15  last 
year  recommended  a  new  legislative  and 
judicial  charter. 


M  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  well  to 
point  out  that  student  unrest  and  con- 
cern need  not  necessarily  deteriorate  into 
violence  and  disruption.  Although  the 
headlines  and  the  television  screens  focus 
attention    on    the    violent    disruptions 
which  have  occurred  throughout  the  Na- 
tion   the  hundreds  of  college  campuses 
which  have  dealt  with  the  problem  in 
an    amicable    and    cooperative    fashion 
have  been  ignored.  The  Association  of 
American  Colleges  has  furnished  me  with 
reports  on  the  way  in  which  eight  col- 
leges  and   universities   throughout   the 
Nation   handled    their   student    dissent 
problems  successfully,  avoiding  violence. 
meeting  those  legitimate  concerns  which 
moderate  students  were  expressmg  and 
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avoiding  capitulation  to  the  demands  of 
the  radicals.  I  submit  the  reports  of 
those  colleges,  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware, Colby  College,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Mundelein  College,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Southern  Meth- 
odist University.  Wesleyan  University 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrVHRSITY     OF    DELAWARE 

Land-grant  university,  located  In  Newark, 
Delaware;   coeducational — 12.000  students. 

The  action  taken  by  the  University  over 
the  Tp&Bt  two  years  Is  siinunarlzed  In  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Dean 
of  Men. 

TWO     TEARS     or    CHALLENGE 

1.  Early  In  the  spring  of  1967,  prior  to  any 
problem.  Vice  President  Hocutt  asked  the 
Student  Government  Association  to  consider 
the  Issue  of  disorders  on  campus  and  to  sug- 
gest a  pohcy.  The  result  was  a  brief  state- 
ment expressing  the  right  to  dissent  pro- 
vided the  rights  of  others  were  not  infringed 
upon.  We  have  reiterated  this  baelc  premise 

-  (or&Uy-  and   In  print)    on  which   there   was 
-agre«Bi«nt  by  all  and  It  now  appears  firmly 
established. 

2.  In  the  fall  of  1967  a  protest  against 
ROTC  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
policy  making  clear  to  the  campus  that  the 
University  intended  to  enforce  It.  Specifically, 
seven  students  who  disrupted  an  ROTC  class 
were  suspended. 

3.  Continuing  and  Intensive  discussion  of 
the  policy  and  the  siispenslons  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  led  to  a  high  degree 
of  consensus  before  the  year  was  out.  Of 
course,  the  Columbia  tragedy  helped,  too. 

4.  Large  amounts  of  patience,  talk,  flexibili- 
ty and  firmness  have  been  key  Ingredients 
in  dealing  with  the  provocations  and  con- 
frontations of  recent  years.  Hand  In  hand 
with  this  approach  has  been  the  acceleration 
of  student  Involvement  in  the  governance 
of  the  University  via  increased  participation 
on  faculty  committee  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  role  of  student  government. 

5.  During  the  past  year  student,  faculty 
and  staff  committees  through  many  hours 
of  work  together  have  reached  consensus  on 
a  statement  of  student  rights  and  resp>onsl- 
blUtlea,  a  new  Student  Oovernment  constitu- 
tion and  a  revised  Judicial  system.  These  sig- 
nificant steps  have  reduced  the  need  for  con- 
frontation and  demonstration  and  have  kept 
the  majority  of  students  separated  from 
the  activists. 

6.  A  challenge  to  our  policy  and  practice 
came  via  an  attempted  building  takeover 
In  December  1968.  Patience,  persuasion  and 
firmness  caused  the  effort  to  be  aborted  with- 
out the  need  for  outside  assistance.  This 
event  appears  to  have  established  a  wide- 
spread awareness  that  the  University  means 
to  manage  Its  affairs  and  protect  the  rights 
of  all  members  of  the  community. 

7.  Continued  success  appears  to  hinge  on 
working  out  a  structure  which  will  permit 
easy  and  regular  communication  between  all 
segments  of  the  campus  and  the  resolution 
of  issues  by  persuasion  and  compromise. 

Colby   College 

Liberal  arts  college  located  In  Waterville, 
Maine — independent,  coeducational — 1500 
students. 

The  action  taken  by  the  College  In 
response  to  a  student  sit-in  Is  described  In 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  the 
president. 

"In  late  February  the  Student  Government 
presented  me  with  a  list  of  nine  "demands," 
accompanied  by  a  somewhat  peremptory  let- 
ter, and  evidently  they  had  succeeded  In 
working  the  campus  up  to  quite  a  pitch  of 
excitement  over  what  everyone  regarded  as 
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an  assertion  of  student  rights.  I  won't  trou- 
ble you  with  what  ensued  other  than  to  say 
there  were  times  when  It  was  quite  unpleas- 
ant. The  administration  succeeded  In  con- 
vincing the  students  that  reasonable  pro- 
posals were  more  appropriate  than  "de- 
mands" and  we  went  on  from  there  on  that 
basis. 

There  was  for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
weeks  a  somewhat  distasteful  occupation  of 
the  college  Chapel,  a  sort  of  extended  live-In, 
teach-in,  and  love-in,  but  we  managed  to 
avoid  panic  and  by  dint  of  not  forcing  the 
students  out  but  rather  mostly  Ignoring 
them  we  avoided  the  polarizing  of  the  cam- 
pus that  often  takes  place  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Spring  vacation  finally  got  them 
out  of  the  Chapel  and  we  did  not  let  them 
return.  Committees  with  equal  representa- 
tion of  students  on  the  one  hand  and  faculty 
and  administration  on  the  other  were  estab- 
lished by  mutual  consent  of  the  administra- 
tion and  Student  Government  to  discuss  at 
length  the  nine  proposals.  Not  all  these  Is- 
sues have  been  resolved  as  yet  but  some  good 
results  have  emerged. 

Meanwhile  stvident  representation  had 
been  going  on  for  two  years,  on  all  major 
faculty  committees.  I  thought  this  was  a 
healthy  move,  and  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions the  students  demonstrated  both  insight 
and  a  constructive  purpose. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  we  had  a  special 
meeting  In  Boston  of  about  a  dozen  trustees, 
about  a  dozen  students,  and  six  of  us  from 
the  faculty  and  staff  to  discuss  openly  and 
frankly  the  difficulties  of  the  spring  term.  It 
was  agreed  by  everyone  there  that  we  should 
establish  some  sort  of  mechanism  to  deal  ra- 
tionally and  Intelligently  with  proposals  in 
the  future   without  having  to   go   through 
quite  as  much  trauma  as  we  had  this  spring. 
The  upshot  of  the  Boston  meeting  was  a  rec- 
ommendation, enthusiastically  endorsed  later 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  In  full  assembly, 
that  early  In  the  fall  we  have  a  "Constitu- 
tional  Convention,"   the   purpose   of   which 
win    be    to    re-examine    the    governmental 
structure  of  the  Institution  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  constructive  change.  A  planning 
committee  has  been  established  which  will 
meet  for  overnight  sessions  on  three  occa- 
sions  during   the   summer   here    in   Water- 
ville, and  again  two  or  three  more  times  In 
.September.  This  planning  committee  will  lay 
the  ground  work,  prepare  the  agenda,  prepare 
position  papers,  and  generally  establish  the 
modus  operandi  for  the  "Constitutional  Con- 
vention," which  will  take  place  in  October. 
On  the  planning  committee  there  are  ten 
students  representing  among  them  all  three 
of  next  year's  upper  classes,  two  members  of 
the  senior  class  Just  graduated,  about  eight 
trustees,  three  members  of  the  administra- 
tive staff  (the  President,  the  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  the  Dean  of  Students) ,  six  faculty 
members  chosen  from  among  the  three  dif- 
ferent academic  divisions  by  the  elected  di- 
vision chairmen,  five  aliminl  chosen  by  the 
Alumni  Council,  and  three  or  four  parents 
chosen    by    the    Parents    Association.    This 
seems  a  representative  group,  and  the  com- 
position Is  endorsed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
students,  the  faculty,  and  the  trustees  along 
with  one  altimnl  representative  who  formed 
a  steering  committee  to  set  up  the  planning 
committee  during  the  month  of  May. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  been  accom- 
plished here  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
proper  role  of  .students  In  the  decision- 
making process.  There  will  surely  be  some 
discussion  of  the  appropriate  role  the  stu- 
dents should  play  in  academic  policy  and  in 
the  social  framework  of  the  college.  I  am 
sure  that  the  lines  of  communication  among 
all  our  constituencies  will  be  Improved  by 
this  planned  conclave  In  the  fall,  and  I  am 
confident  that  as  an  Institution  we  will  be 
strong  enough  thereafter.  If  the  Board  of 
Trustees  sees  fit  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Convention,  to  withstand  most 
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of  the  kinds  of  attack  on  peace  and  order 
that  have  become  conimonplace  in  academic 
communities.  To  be  sure,  there  are  always  a 
small  minority  of  dissident  students,  and 
sometimes  faculty,  whose  purposes  may  not 
be  entirely  constructive,  but  I  think  our  best 
protection  against  the  kind  of  Influence  such 
groups  might  have  is  the  establishment  of 
a  realistic  governmental  structure  with 
which  the  students  themselves  will  feel  some 
Identity  and  for  which  they  will  be  willing 
to  take  some  responsibility. 

I  probably  am  making  tlils  all  sound  easier 
and  simpler  than  it  Is,  but  ..t  least  we  think 
we  have  found  a  way  not  only  to  set  our  own 
house  in  order  but  to  provide  safeguards  to 
preserve  that  order  through  future  genera- 
tions of  students  and  the  changing  times." 

Phankhn  and  Marshall  College 
Liberal   arts  college   for  men,   located   in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania — independent — 2300 
students. 

The  action  taken  by  the  college  after  two 
disruptive  incidents  occurring  in  the  spring 
of  1969  is  summarized  In  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  statement  addressed  to  the 
College  Community  by  the  president  on 
May  25th. 

"For  years,  Franklin  and  Marshall  ha.s 
been  second  to  none  among  colleges  and 
universities  in  affording  freedom  to  its  fac- 
ulty and  students,  and  In  defending  that 
freedom  against  the  forces  of  erosion.  This 
has  been  a  healthy  freedom.  The  College  has 
been  Justified  in  placing  its  confidence  in  the 
belief  that  the  memliers  of  the  College  would 
use  freedom  responsibly.  With  only  rare  e.x- 
ceptlons,  they  have  done  so,  and  In  those 
exceptions,  the  strong  disapproval  of  the  re- 
sponsible majority  has  'irought  the  remedy. 
The  absence  of  repression  and  labyrinthine 
regulations,  the  preoccupation  with  afford- 
ing equity,  mutual  respect  and  unhampered 
communication  among  the  members  of  the 
College,  the  whole  concept  of  colleglallty — 
all  these  things  stem  from  the  Colleges 
dedication  to  providing  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  In  which  learning  can  best  take 
place. 

Twice  within  the  last  year,  these  values 
have  been  put  In  Jeopardy  by  the  actions 
of  small  groups.  The  strains  resulting — not 
from  violence  because  no  violence  has  been 
perpetrated,  but  from  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence— have  shown  how  deeply  everyone 
within  the  College  must  cherish  the  concept 
of  freedom  indivisible  for  all. 

We  must  learn  all  we  can  from  the  Inci- 
dents we  have  faced.  The  subtle  shadows 
they  cast  have  demonstrated  the  natural 
history  of  disruptive  confrontation.  Without 
ever  having  matured  Into  full-scale  disrup- 
tion, happily,  they  have  nonetheless  revealed 
the  vulnerability  of  a  college  to  the  threat 
of  violence,  reaction,  polarization  and  es- 
calation. They  have  shown  how  quickly  a 
trigger  Issue  can  get  lost  In  other  emotloiial- 
laden  concerns.  We  have  seen  how  rapidly 
and  surreallstlcally  tw^o  or  more  logically 
unrelated  events  or  issues  can  become  one 
morass  of  confusions  and  discontents.  We 
have  learned  that  the  academic  process 
cannot  operate  In  a  climate  of  crisis.  We 
have  learned  that  In  every  incident,  we  are 
limited  by  human  frailty  and  the  myopia  of 
the  moment. 

Now  I  am  advised,  correctly,  I  am  sure, 
that  It  Is  no  longer  sufficient  simply  to 
depend  upon  the  spirit  of  the  College  and 
our  sense  of  common  purpose.  Some  greater 
specificity  is  required  to  guide  those  who 
may,  imknowlngly  or  by  intent,  with  valid 
cause  or  evil  design,  seek  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  In  ways  that  exceed  the  limits 
considered  tolerable  by  the  College.  We 
must  make  clear  our  expectations  of  the 
members  of  the  College. 

While  a  college  operates  In  democratic 
mode,  with  high  regard  for  Individual  dignity 
and  individual  desires,  and  while  it  attempts 
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to  give  student*  leverage  and  Infiuence  in  the 
decision*  affecting  them,  it  cannot  operate 
on  a  balance-of-power  basis.  An  overriding 
obligation  reets  with  the  faculty  and  other 
educators  to  exercise  carefully  reasoned  pro- 
fessional JudgmenU  In  the  maintenance  of 
the  academic  integrity  of  the  Institution. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  our  be- 
lief that  violent  disruption  or  forcible  inter- 
ference with  the  orderly  activity  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  U  Intolerable.  Where  it  occurs, 
we  must  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  it 
promptly,  with  firmness  and  fairness. 

It  18  not  tolerable  for  anyone  to  use  means 
involving  real  or  threatened  physical  re- 
straint, intimidation,  or  coercion  of  others. 
It  Is  not  tolerable  for  any  of  the  college 
community  or  gueets  of  the  College  to  be 
denied  Ingress  or  egress  to  offices,  classrooms 
or  other  faclltles  of  the  College  by  force  or 
the  threat  of  force. 

It  la  not  tolerable  for  anyone  to  disrupt 
the  activities  or  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
academic  processee  of  the  college  by  any  In- 
tlmldatlve  means. 

If  despite  all  that  has  been  said,  a  use  of 
force  In  disruption  of  the  College's  activities 
were  to  occur,  our  response  would  be  prompt 
and  firm.  Our  first  concern,  of  course,  would 
be  with  the  imminence  of  restraint  or  harm 
to  persons,  or  the  danger  of  serious  property 
damage.  In  any  steps  taken,  we  would  hope 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  College  be- 
fore calling  upon  cU-ll  authority,  unless  the 
extremity  of  the  circumstances  dictated 
otherwise,  In  which  case  our  action  would 
be  swift  and  purposeful.  In  most  such  cases, 
conditions  permitting,  I  would  hope  to  em- 
ploy the  Judicial  Injunctive  process.  Where 
time  permitted  and  the  urgency  of  circum- 
stances allowed.  If  police  assistance  were  to 
be  requested.  I  would  hope  to  be  Joined  by 
faculty  observers.  I  would  request  also  that 
concerned  students  assist  by  keeping  curious 
spectators  and  others  away  from  the  scene, 
by  establishing  a  rumor  control  center  and  by 
helping  to  keep  the  campus  cool. 

In  the  event  of  a  disruption  impending  or 
m  process  of  settlement,  time  and  informa- 
tion are  our  most  valuable  commodities.  I 
earnestly  call  upon  all  members  of  the  Col- 
lege to  Inform  the  officers  of  the  College 
prompUy  when  they  see  a  crisis  In  being  or  In 
process  of  development. 

It  Is  neither  wise  nor  possible  to  publish  a 
script  for  every  succeeding  step  to  be  taken. 
In  the  first  stages  of  a  disruption,  however, 
I  would  be  Inclined  to  invite  a  meeting  with 
the  disrupters  or  their  chosen  spokesman  at 
a  stated  time  and  place  where,  with  such 
officers  and  members  of  the  faculty  as  I 
might  and  it  appropriate  to  assemble,  their 
concerns  oould  be  freely  discussed  without 
interruption  of  the  activities  of  the  College. 
If  that  invitation  were  not  accepted.  I 
would  be  IncUned  to  remind  the  disrupters 
that  their  actions  were  In  violation  of  College 
policy,  remind  them  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  their  action,  and  give  them  a 
reasonable  Iwief  time  to  cease  the  disruption 
and  repair  from  the  scene. 

If  they  then  did  not  cease.  I  would  Inform 
them  that  If  they  did  not  stop  their  disrup- 
tive actions  before  a  reasonable  deadline  In 
the  near  future,  they  would  be  subject  to  Im- 
mediate suspension. 

It  might  be  at  this  point,  then,  if  not  re- 
quired earUer,  that  I  would  seek  an  injunc- 
tion, after  due  wariUng,  which  would,  when 
served,  inform  them  that  If  they  did  not 
desist,  they  would  be  In  Eolation  of  a  law 
and  subject  to  the  actions  of  civil  authority. 
There  are  of  course  other  resorts  to  civil  au- 
thority, and  those  would  be  chosen  which 
provided  the  most  appropriate  means  of  as- 
suring order  and  free  movement  of  Individu- 
als, and  of  restoring  College  facilities  to 
normal  use. 

If  the  suspension  were  Invoked,  It  would 
of  course  be  In  effect  until,  through  the 
InstrumenUUtles   providing  due  process.   It 
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were  confirmed,  revoked  or  amended.  After 
due  consideration,  the  suspension  might,  of 
course,  result  in  expulsion. 

I  Be«  no  other  w»y  to  provide  for  the 
swift  decisions  necessary  to  deal  with  a  vi- 
olent disruption.  Whenever  possible,  con- 
sultation U  desirable,  but  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  action  rests  with  the  President 
of   the   College   In   urgent  circumstances  Is 

clear.  ... 

The  approach  above  has  the  virtue  that 
It  provides  for  the  prompt  response  and 
decisive  action  necessary  to  preserve  the 
order  and  Integrity  of  the  Institution  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  individuals  pro- 
tection from  Injustice.  Firm  administrative 
action  can  be  used  to  prevent  violence,  cool 
tempers,  avoid  escalations.  The  due  proc- 
ess of  hearing  and  review  of  those  deci- 
sions made  In  the  swift  flow  of  events  as- 
sures  fair   treatment  of   Individuals. 

But  again  I  would  emphasize  that  all 
members  of  the  College  can  best  find  their 
remedies  In  reasoned  discussion. 


MUNDELEIN  College 


Liberal  arts  college  for  women,  located 
In  Chicago,  Illinois — Independent  but  his- 
torically-related to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — 1500  students. 

The  College's  responses  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  statement  of  July  1968 
on  Student   Unrest  are  as  follows: 

Statement  (1):  "to  accord  studenu,  as 
members  of  the  academic  conununlty,  an  ap- 
propriate share  in  the  determlnaUon  of  In- 
stitutional policies  in  respect  to  both  the 
instructional  program  and  Its  social  frame- 
work." 

At  Mundelein  such  matters  as  Curriculum, 
concert-lecture  programs.  Academic  Affairs, 
etc.  are  discussed  at  Committees  made  up  of 
students,  faculty  and  administration. 

A  College  Council  of  College  Administra- 
tion and  Student  Officers  meets  regularly  to 
discuss  problems  and  creative  projects  at  the 
college.  Students  and  faculty  are  on  some 
trustee  committees  and  have  attended  and 
{wirtlclpated  in  trustee  meetings. 

Statement  (2)  "to  Involve  the  several  com- 
ponents of  the  academic  community  in  the 
determination  of  such  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  its  members  as  may  be  necessary  for  effec- 
tive realization  of  Institutional  policies." 

The  Student  Dormitory  Council  studies 
student  needs  and  m.ikes  recommendations 
in  regard  to  policy  to  the  Administrative 
Council.  For  example,  this  year  they  re- 
quested a  new  no-hours  policy  for  sopho- 
mores as  well  as  Juniors  and  seniors  and  the 
removal  of  a  dress  code  for  class  attendance. 
Each  floor  of  the  dormitories  has  a  student 
resident-assistant  who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
floor  and  implements  policy. 

Statement  (3):  "to  make  it  known  that 
these  rules,  representing  the  common  will  of 
the  community,  will  be  enforced  through 
procedures  that  include  a  guarantee  of  the 
due  process  to  anyone  accused  of  breaking 
the  rules." 

At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  College 
Council  any  difficulty  In  Interpretation  of 
policy  or  rules  Is  discussed.  Such  meetings 
are  open  to  all  students  If  the  agenda  is 
important  enough  to  attract  them.  Due  proc- 
ess, as  established  by  the  student  congress,  is 
described  in  the  Student  Handbook. 

Statement  (4):  "to  establish  recognized 
lines  of  communication  among  all  parts  of 
the  community." 

In  a  small  school,  the  student  finds  It 
possible  to  communicate  easily  with  the 
administrator  in  question.  The  president  and 
other  administrative  officers  have  made 
special  efforts  this  year  to  be  frequently  and 
informally  available  for  exchange  of  Ideas. 

Statement  (5);  "to  make  definite  plans. 
Including  both  academic  sanctions  and  re- 
sort to  civil  authorities,  for  countering  any 
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wilful  attack  on  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
academic  community." 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  factUty,  students  and 
admlnlstraUon  of  this  campus  that  the  open 
exchange  of  Ideas  should  be  such  that  a 
major  difference  of  opinion  could  not  go 
undetected  very  long.  Readiness  to  listen 
and  frequent  opportunities  for  meaningful 
exchange,  open  faculty  meetings — with  stu- 
dents free  to  speak,  and  regular  committee 
discussions  are  the  present  means  used  to 
make  attacks  on  peace  and  order  unnecessary. 
Campus  discussions  of  ixation-wlde  prob- 
lems have  helped  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  to  keep  our  own  house  In  order 

Such  meaningful  statements  as  those  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education  have 
been  distributed  to  faculty  and  student 
leaders  and  discussed  by  them. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Universtty 
Liberal  arU  college,  located  In  Delaware, 
Ohio,  related  to  Methodist  Church,  coeduca- 
tional—2500  students,  65  per  cent  out-of- 
state.  84  per  cent  white  American  Protestant. 
1  2  per  cent  American  Negro. 

Council  on  Student  Affairs,  with  Student 
majority,  has  full  authority  for  all  non-aca- 
demic regulations. 

Student  newspaper  is  completely  unsuper- 
vised and  uncensored. 

Choice  of  visiting  speakers  Is  unre8trlct.ed. 
Students   have   voting   representation    on 
all  faculty  standing  committees  except  fac- 
ulty personnel  committee 

Typical  black  student  demands  (1967-68) 
were  met  by  tntenslfted  recruitment  pro- 
gram, appointment  of  black  admissions 
counselor,  enlarged  academic  program  In 
African  culture  and  Afro-American  pro- 
grams, and  provision  of  social  center  for 
primary  but  not  exclusive  use  by  black 
students. 

Single  Incident  of  drug  use  and  sale  ( 1967) 
was  dealt  with  through  established  disci- 
plinary procedures:  thirteen  students  were 
suspended  without  unfavorable  reaction 
from  student  body. 

Current  tensions— Vietnam,  the  draft, 
race  and  poverty — all  felt  on  campus.  SDS 
chapter  has  existed  and  has  conducted 
orderly  demonstrations.  But  disruptive  vio- 
lence has  been  avoided  as  a  result  of  con- 
structive reforms,  open  communication  and 
clear  disciplinary  procedures. 

Student  morale  shown  by  record  contribu- 
tion In  June  1969  to  Senior  class  gift  fund- 
over  $18,000  from  graduating  class  of  545. 


SOUTHERN  Methodist  UNrvERsrrr 
Privately  controlled  university  located  In 
Dallas.  Texas — related  to  the  Methodist 
Church;  offering  bachelor's,  master's  and 
doctoral  programs;  coeducational— 9300  stu- 
dents. 

In  the  spring  of  1969  the  president  was 
presented  with  a  document  containing  a 
number  of  demands  formulated  by  a  recog- 
nized student  organization  called  the  Black 
League  of  Afro-American  and  African  Col- 
lege Students.  After  giving  a  chronological 
summary  of  the  events  of  April  25-May  2. 
the  University  newsletter  SMU  Today  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"At  no  time  during  the  president's  meet- 
ings with  the  black  students  did  these  stu- 
dents cause  any  disruption  or  destruction. 
They  were  present  in  the  president's  office 
by  appointment. 

SMU  has  made  very  clear,  both  to  white 
students  and  to  students  from  minority 
groups,  that  this  University  will  not  allow 
disruption  of  the  University's  normal  func- 
tioning. There  has  been  no  disruption. 

The  University  has  made  It  very  clear  that 
It  will  fulfill  all  of  Its  commitments  to  all 
of  Its  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 

The  UnlversliT  has  made  It  clear  that  ad- 
mission  to  SMU  will   continue   to   be   per- 
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mltted  on  the  basis  of  a  student's  ability  to 
do  the  work  expected  by  SMTJ. 

The  University  has  made  It  clear  that 
flnanclal  aid  will  continue  to  be  given  to  any 
admitted  student  on  the  basis  of  need,  aa 
far  as  available  resources  permit. 

The  due  fwocess  followed  by  the  president 
during  his  meetings  with  the  black  students 
hr^  assured  the  University  that  duly  author- 
ized groups  are  expected  to  carry  their  ap- 
propriate responsibilities.  The  duly  consti- 
tuted authority  of  the  faculty  over  Its  areas 
of  responsibility  was  honored.  The  responsi- 
bility of  students  was  honored.  The  admin- 
istration, charged  with  a  wide  variety  of 
responsibilities — Including  the  peaceful,  nor- 
mal functioning  of  SMU — made  clear  by  Its 
actions,  restraints,  and  preparations,  that 
SMU  will  function  normally,  to  the  Interest 
of  all  the  members  of  the  University 
community. 

The  i)resldent's  handling  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  black  students  was  given  the 
unanimous  approval  of  SMU's  Faculty  Sen- 
ate, a  proJonged  applause  from  the  400  mem- 
bers of  SMU's  General  Faculty,  and  a  stand- 
ing vote  of  approval  and  appreciation  from 
the  University's  Board  of  Trustees. 

Three  student  leaders  bearing  concerns 
that -tile  majority  view  of  students  might  not 
be  represented  In  the  University's  actions  on 
the  BLAACS'  document  met  for  an  hour  in 
the  president's  office  May  16th  with  the  pres- 
ident and  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tion and  later  issued  statements — In  behalf 
of  a  larger  group  of  student  leaders — sup- 
porting the  umverslty's  actions. 

SMU  Intends  to  live  through  these  difficult 
days  of  unrest  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
Its  particular  purpyose,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  administration  and  a  faculty 
which  will  seek  to  be  wise.  Arm  and  compas- 
sionate. They  are  encouraged  In  this  effort  by 
a  student  body  which  has  clearly  indicated 
that  the  students  of  SMU  want  their  Uni- 
versity to  stay  a  university  committed  to  Its 
primary  objective  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Weslstan  UNn^ERsn-T 
Liberal  arts  college  for  men.  primarily  un- 
dergraduate but  offering  a  number  of  doc- 
toral programs;  located  In  Mlddletown,  Con- 
necticut; Independent — 1700  students. 

What  follows  Is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  president  In  May  1969  to 
the  Joint  Education  Committee  of  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

"ATTrrCTDES  TOWARD  CAMPtTS  DlSBtTPTIONS 

"The  fundamental  conditions  of  univer- 
sity life  are  rationality,  civility.  Integrity,  hu- 
manity, mutual  respect  and  cooperation.  Any 
significant  erosion  in  these  conditions  tends 
to  Jeopardize  academic  and  social  freedom 
and,  at  some  extreme,  to  demoralize  the  in- 
stitution. For  these  reasons,  the  objectives 
we  share  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  university  must  maintain  order 
and  equity  In  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs; 

"(2)  Every  Individual  in  the  university 
must  be  free  of  intimidation  and  of  harass- 
ment; 

"(3)  Peaceful,  non-obstructive  forms  of 
protest  (including  demonstrations,  picket- 
ing, etc.)  are  rights  to  be  protected; 

"(4)  Protest  methods  which  violate  and 
subvert  principles  of  freedom  of  expression, 
academic  freedom,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment— or  any  of  those — are  not  rights  to  be 
protected  in  our  society  or  on  our  campuses; 
and 

"(5)  Any  protest  which  deprives  any  per- 
son of  the  right  to  speak  or  be  heard,  or 
which  Involves  disruption  of  educational  or 
related  processes,  or  which  inhibits  the  free- 
dom of  movement  or  the  legitimate  privacy 
of  any  pereon,  is  contrary  to  basic  principles 
of  civil  liberties  and  is  Incompatible  with  the 
purpose©  of  a  university. 
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"The  confrontation  technique — In  some 
cases  an  effort  to  produce  instant  change  or 
Instant  capitulation  by  eetabllahlng  or 
threatening  an  inconvenience — has  been 
embraced  by  some  as  a  quick  and  sure 
method  for  producing  change.  And  change 
has  resulted  in  many  places.  But  this  type 
of  confrontation  substitutes  coercion  for 
persuasion.  It  Is  based  on  conflict,  not  on 
participation;  it  Is  negative,  not  affirmative; 
It  leads  to  hit-and-miss  change  which  may 
not  be  genuine  improvement. 

"This  type  of  confrontation  provokes  re- 
sistance and  slows  the  pace  of  considered 
reform  by  turning  administrators  and  oth- 
ers Into  keepers  of  the  peace.  It  is  an  illegiti- 
mate and  self-defeating  extension  of  the 
type  of  peaceful  protest  and  dissent  avail- 
able to  those  who  object  to  policies  and  who 
have  exhausted  traditional  remedies  through 
use  of  established  channels  of  communica- 
tion. 

"Confrontation  based  on  coercion  ulti- 
mately forces  a  choice  between  freedom  and 
peace:  freedom  lost  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
of  those  who  use  coercion,  or  peace  lost 
through  the  use  of  counter-force  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  university. 

"The  need  for  reform  is  recognized  at  Wes- 
leyan  and  at  every  other  reputable  univer- 
sity. At  Wesleyan,  academic  policies  are 
being  reoriented;  institutional  structures 
and  decision-making  procedures  are  being 
redesigned;  methods  of  self -governance  are 
under  review;  and  restraint  has  been  exer- 
cised in  dealing  with  both  individuals  and 
group  challenges  during  a  year  when  every 
university  has  experienced  some  degree  ol 
unusual  pressure. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  crisis,  confrontation, 
confusion  and  coercion  are  unacceptable  as 
norms  of  university  life.  But  flexibility  has 
been  and  remains  important.  Colleges  and 
universities  must  be  permitted  to  deal  with 
questions  of  order  and  discipline  Just  as  they 
are  entrusted  with  other  responsibilities. 
Campus  officials  must  retain  the  right  to  de- 
termine when  (If  ever)  the  support  of  public 
authorities  Is  needed,  and  what  (If  any)  dis- 
cipline may  be  warranted.  Legislation  de- 
signed to  prod  campus  officials  into  particu- 
lar patterns  of  respKmse  to  events  which  can- 
not be  pre-deflned  would  not  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

"CODES   AND   PROCEDURES   FOR   SELF-GOVERNANCE 

"At  Wesleyan  University,  disciplinary  au- 
thority Is  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  the  president,  who  is  technically  ac- 
countable to  the  Board  and  morally  account- 
able to  the  entire  University. 

"Students  live  under  principles  set  forth 
In  a  University  Code  and  by  procedures  set 
forth  In  a  Constitution.  Each  document  was 
adopted  and  may  be  amended  by  students, 
subject  to  concurrence  by  the  faculty  and 
the  president. 

"A  Student  Judicial  Board  (of  students) 
has  Initial  Jurisdiction  over  questions  of  stu- 
dent discipline.  Its  findings  and  penalties  are 
subject  (on  appeal)  to  review  by  a  faculty- 
student  committee  and  (in  any  case)  to  re- 
view by  the  president,  who  may  reduce  or  en- 
large penalties.  Severe  penalties  (probations, 
suspensions,  expluslons)  are  meted  out  from 
time  to  time. 

"An  elected  faculty  committee  Is  avail- 
able— In  accordance  with  procedures  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors — to  consider  questions 
of  faculty  conduct  which  may  be  raised  by 
the  president.  The  president  may  Initiate 
a  dismissal  proceeding  in  a  case  of  serious 
misconduct  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  Is  the 
ultimate  decision-making  body. 

"We  have  not  had  a  riot  or  other  calamity 
at  Wesleyan.  But  we  have  had  difficulties 
and  tensions  which  prompted  the  crea- 
tion, this  year,  of  a  faculty-student  Review 
Panel  to  find  the  facts  and  make  comments 
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to  the  president  If  there  should  be  a  dis- 
ruption. 

"Actions  in  response  to  conflicts 
"Wesleyan  University  attempts  to  keep 
channels  of  communications  open  and  to 
maintain  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust 
and  commitment  to  reason  so  essential  to 
civilized  academic  life.  This  year,  the  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  was  supplemented 
by  the  election  (by  students,  from  a  fac- 
ulty-nominated slate)  of  three  faculty 
Ombudsmen,  prepared  to  help  students  and 
others  get  appropriate  attention  to  policy 
questions  raised  but  not  resolved.  The  fac- 
ulty has,  in  addition,  been  responsive  to 
students  in  establishing  new  programs  (e.g., 
a  Center  for  the  Humanities,  an  Afro-Ameri- 
can Institute,  an  Experimental  College)  and 
in  reconsidering  the  extent  of  student  par- 
ticipation in  decision-making  processes. 

"If  there  should  be  a  disruption  in  spite 
of  the  attempt  to  remain  open  and  respon- 
sive to  student  and  faculty  interests,  the 
reaction  would  be  guided  by  the  following 
initial  and  Immediate  objectives: 

"(a)  to  avoid  violence  and  to  protect  per- 
sons from  injury  and  the  threat  of  Injury; 
"(b)  to  protect  property; 
"(c)   to  protect  freedom  of  movement  and 
expression  for  all.  Including  demonstrators: 
"(d)  to  avoid  interruption  of  normal  proc- 
esses, such  as  classes,  research,  public  events, 
and  administrative  functions;  and 

"(e)  in  the  event  of  such  interruptions,  to 
respond  so  as  to  effect  de-escalation  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  university 
is  not  a  collection  of  bricks  and  mortar:  It 
Is  a  place  of  learning.  A  disruption— how- 
ever severely  the  conduct  may  be  judged  on 
review — may  not  in  itself  imperil  the  life 
of  the  Institution  or  call  for  any  particular 
action  such  as  an  immediate  confrontation 
or  police  Intervention. 

"If  there  were  an  acute  difficulty  threaten- 
ing or  Involving  Injury,  serious  property  dam- 
age or  major  disorder,  we  would  be  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  an  academic  institution  may 
turn  to  public  authorities  for  help.  We  are 
aware  of  court  procedures  which  can  be  In- 
voked: the  restraining  order  in  the  event  of 
an  Identified  thereat;  the  Injunction  in  the 
case  of  an  established  difficulty.  When  a  uni- 
versity uses  such  procedures,  it  removes  itself 
from  the  business  of  law  enforcement.  It 
should  do  so  if  It  has  reason  to  believe  its 
own  mechanisms  for  self-governance  will  not 
be  effective.  Wesleyan  would  make  this  de- 
cision If  necessary. 

"A  university  can,  without  turning  to  pub- 
lic authority,  establish  its  own  conditions: 
It  can  find  equivalent  facilities  for  those 
who  are  inconvenienced;  it  can  warn  dis- 
rupters that  they  are,  by  their  own  actions, 
setting  themselves  apart  from  the  university; 
and  it  can  recognize  that  fact  through  sus- 
pensions which  can  be  continued  or  made 
permanent  after  Judicial  review.  I  advised 
the  Wesleyan  community  of  these  possibili- 
ties in  a  written  statement  this  winter." 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
State-supported  Ivy  League  university,  lo- 
cated In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  coedu- 
cational— 22,000  students. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
the  Vice-Provost  for  Student  Affairs  explains 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Guide- 
lines on  Open  Expression  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  university  and  of  which  a 
copy  Is  annexed. 

"The  Guidelines  arose  out  of  an  earlier 
demonstration  about  18  months  ago  at 
which  time  it  became  apparent  that  we  did 
not  have  a  proper  mechanism  or  manner  of 
response  to  the  confrontation  tactics  being 
utilized  with  recruiting  officers  on  campua 
The  President  appointed  a  committee  of  stu- 
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dents  and  faculty  as  a  result  of  that  demon- 
stration who  held  hearings  and  after  about 
four  months  of  work  came  up  with  a  docu- 
ment which  is  the  core  of  the  document 
which  is  attached.  The  document  which  they 
first  brought  forward  was  subjected  to  con- 
versation m  open  meetings  of  the  student 
body  in  the  Faculty  Senate,  and  In  various 
parts  of  the  administration.  It  was  modified 
by  the  Senate  (which  is  the  formal  body  of 
the  Unlversltv  Faculty) ,  and  the  Forum 
(Which  attempts  to  bring  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  together  In  open  conver- 
sation) and  finally  was  approved  at  the 
highest  level  of  decision  making  In  the  Uni- 
versity, the  University  Council.  It  was  then 
put  out  for  student  referendum  and  received 
a  sufficient  majority  to  now  be  considered 
In  effect. 

In  the  demonstration  that  we  had  in 
February  of  this  year,  the  Ouldellnes  had 
not  yet  been  adopted  so  that  we  took  them 
to  the  demonstrators  and  suggested  that 
they  might  be  approved  by  them  and  by 
the  administration  in  the  situation  In  which 
we  found  ourselves.  Inasmuch  as  the  think- 
ing had  been  going  around  the  campus  for 
about  12  months  there  was  a  certain  back- 
ground of  acceptability  of  utilizing  those 
Guidelines  at  that  time.  I  do  want  to  re- 
Iterate  however  that  they  were  adopted  by 
both  parties  In  the  midst  of  the  demonstra- 
tion and  were  not  in  effect  previous  to  that 
demonstration. 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  and  rather  sensi- 
tive point  and  that  is  the  whole  background 
of  how  decisions  are  made  on  a  university 
campus  Is  probably  key  In  this  whole  area 
under  discussion.  Earlier  conversation  and 
lines  of  communication  become  a  base  upon 
which  you  can  build  In  times  of  duress  and 
if  they  are  not  present  In  those  moments 
of  duress,  I  have  the  feeling  they  must  be 
virtually  impossible  to  create  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Thus  the  Guidelines  are  In 
and  of  themselves  Important  and  the  process 
by  which  those  Guidelines  are  arrived  at 
which  brought  persons  from  the  several 
sectors  of  the  University  together  to  draw  up 
the  Guidelines  Is  also  important.  At  the 
same  time  If  other  Informal  networks  of  com- 
munication are  not  being  carried  forward 
and  easily  available,  then  In  the  midst  of 
times  of  utmost  urgency  these  will  be  Im- 
possible to  construct. 

UNivERsriY  OF  Pennsylvania  Guidelines  on 

Open  Expression 
(Draft  approved  bv  the  University  Council 

on  April  9,  1969) 

I.    PRINCIPLES 

A.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
communltv  of  scholars,  affirms,  supports,  and 
cherishes  the  concepts  of  freedom  of  thought. 
Inquiry,  speech  and  lawful  assembly.  The 
freedom  to  experiment,  to  present  and  to  ex- 
amine alternative  data  and  theories;  the 
freedom  to  hear,  to  express,  and  to  debate 
various  views;  and  the  freedom  to  voice 
criticism  of  existing  practices  and  values  are 
fundamental  rights  which  must  be  upheld 
and  practiced  by  the  University  In  a  free 
society. 

B.  Recognizing  that  the  educational 
processes  can  Include  demonstrations  and 
other  forms  of  collective  expression,  the  Unl- 
versltv affirms  the  right  of  individuals  and 
groups  to  assemble  and  to  demonstrate  on 
campus  within  the  limits  of  these  Guide- 
lines. The  University  also  affirms  the  right  of 
others  to  pursue  their  normal  activities 
within  the  University  and  to  be  protected 
from  physical  Injury  or  property  damage. 

C.  The  University  should  be  vigilant  to  en- 
sure  the  continuing  openness  and  effective- 
ness of  channels  of  communication  among 
members  of  the  University  on  questions  of 
common  Interest.  To  further  this  purpose,  a 
Committee  on  Open  Expression  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished  as  a  standing   committee   of  the 
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University  Council.  The  Committee  on  Open 
Expression  has  as  Its  major  tasks:  monitoring 
the  communication  processes  to  prevent  con- 
flicts that  might  emerge  from  failure  of  com- 
munication, recommending  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  Improvement  of  all  levels  of  com- 
munication, advising  administrative  officers 
where  appropriate,  and  participating  in 
evaluation  and  resolution  of  conflicts  that 
may  arise  from  Incidents  or  disturbances  on 
campu-.. 

II.    COMMITTEE    ON    OPEN    EXPRESSION 

A.  Composition 

1.  The  Committee  on  Open  Expression  con- 
sists of  twelve  members:  five  students,  five 
faculty  members  and  two  representatives  of 
the  administration. 

2.  Members  of  the  Committee  are  appointed 
by  the  Steering  Committee  In  the  following 
manner: 

a.  Student  members  shall  be  nominated 
from  undergraduate  students,  graduate  stu- 
dents and  graduate-professional  students  by 
a  means  arrived  at  by  representative  student 
groups.  If  ihe  students  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  such  a  procedure,  and  instead  propose 
several  different  procedures,  the  Steering 
Committee  shall  make  an  interim  choice  be- 
tween the  student  proposals.  Students  se- 
lected by  an  Interim  process  shall  serve  only 
imtll  their  peers  have  established  a  perma- 
nent selection  process. 

b.  Faculty  members  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Senate  Advisory  Committee.  The  admin- 
istration members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
President. 

c.  Each  member  shall  be  selected  for  one 
year.  Any  Individual  may  not  serve  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Steering  Committee  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Open  Expression. 

B.  Jurisdiction 


The  Committee  shall  have  competence  to 
act  in  all  issues  and  controversies  Involving 
open  expression  under  these  Guidelines.  The 
Committee's  functions  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

1.  Giving  advisory  opinions  Interpreting 
the  Guidelines  at  the  request  of  an  Interested 
member  of  the  University.  If  the  Committee 
does  not  give  a  requested  opinion,  it  should 
Indicate  Its  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

2.  Reviewing  administrative  decisions 
taken  under  these  Guidelines,  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  Committee. 

3.  Issuing  rules  for  Interpreting  or  Imple- 
menting the  GuideUnes.  Before  adopting  a 
rule,  the  Committee  should  hold  an  open 
hearing  on  the  text  of  the  proposed  rule  and 
receive  the  views  of  interested  individuals  or 
groups.  An  affirmative  vote  of  eight  members 
Is  required  for  any  such  rule  to  be  effective. 

4.  Recommending  to  the  University  Coun- 
cil any  proposals  to  amend  or  repeal  the 
Guidelines.  An  affirmative  vote  of  seven 
members  Is  required  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations. 

5  Publishing  an  annual  report  to  the 
Council  and  the  University  on  the  sUtus  of 
the  Committee's  work. 

6.  Advising  administrative  officials  with 
responsibilities  affecting  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  communication,  including  particu- 
larly the  use  of  University  facilities  for  meet- 
ings and  the  utilization  of  force  to  terminate 
a  demonstration. 

7  Mediating  in  situations  that  threaten 
to  give  rise  to  incidents  that  may  possibly 
violate  the  Guidelines. 

8  Evaluating  and  characterizing  Incidents 
that  have  occurred,  both  to  determine 
whether  the  conduct  of  any  group,  considered 
as  a  whole,  has  violated  the  Guidelines,  and 
to  attempt  to  discover  and  remedy  any 
failures  in  communication  that  may  have 
caused  or  contributed  to  the  incident  The 
Committee   does   not   act  as   a   disciplinary 
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body  to  try  charges  against  individual  stu- 
dents and  impose  punishment,  but  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Guidelines  shall  be  con- 
clusive m  any  disciplinary  proceeding  that 
may  ensue. 

9.  Adopting  procedures  for  the  functioning 
of  the  Committee,  varied  to  suit  Its  several 
functions  consistent  with  these  Guidelines. 
Procedures  that  are  not  wholly  matters  of 
Internal  Committee  practice  shall  be 
published  in  advance  of  implementation. 
C.  Procedures 

1.  Seven  members  of  the  Committee  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  No  member  may  participate 
In  the  consideration  or  decision  of  an  issue 
in  which  he  is  or  may  become  involved. 

2.  The  Committee  can  authorize  subcom- 
mittees, selected  from  Its  own  members,  to 
act  for  the  Committee  in  any  matter  except 
the  Issuance  of  rules  Interpreting  or  imple- 
menting the  Guidelines,  or  the  making  of 
recommendations  to  amend  or  repeal-  the 
Guidelines. 

III.  standards 

A.  The  right  of  Individuals  and  groups 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  demonstrate 
shall  not  be  Infringed. 

B.  The  substance  or  the  nature  of  the  views 
expressed  Is  not  an  appropriate  basis  for  any 
restriction  upon  or  encouragement  of  an 
assembly  or  a  demonstration. 

C.  The  University  should  permit  members 
of  the  University,  upon  suitable  request,  to 
use  any  available  facility  or  meeting  room 
for  purposes  of  open  or  private  discussion. 

1.  The  responsibility  for  determination  of 
the  policies  and  procedures  for  assigning  Uni- 
versity facilities  should  be  lodged  specifically 
In  the  office  of  the  President  or  his  delegates. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Open  Expression 
should  be  consulted  In  the  determination  of 
the  substance  of  the  policies  and  procedures 
and  the  manner  of  their  publication  to  the 
University. 

3.  Specific  attention  should  be  given  in  the 
policies  and  procedures  to  the  groups  of  orga- 
nizations, other  than  recognized  student, 
faculty  or  administration  organizations,  en- 
titled to  request  use  of  University  facilities. 

4  Before  a  request  of  a  University  group 
to  use  any  facility  Is  rejected,  for  reasons 
other  than  the  prior  commitment  of  the 
facllitv  or  the  like,  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate should  consult  with  the  committee  on 
Open  Expression  to  obUin  the  advice  and 
recommendation  of  that  body. 

D.  Groups  or  Individuals,  including  faculty, 
students,  administrators,  and  other  Univer- 
sity personnel,  planning  or  participatlne  in 
demonstrations  should  restrain  their  activi- 
ties In  accordance  with  the  following  stand- 
ards: 

1  Conduct  that  causes  Injury  to  persons  or 
damage  to  property,  or  which  threatens  to 
cause  such  injury  or  damage.  Is  impermissi- 
ble. 

a.  Demonstrations  should  not  be  held  in- 
side laboratories,  museums,  computer  facili- 
ties, libraries,  or  the  like,  because  of  the  risk 
of  loss,  damage  or  destruction  of  rare  or  ir- 
replaceable documents,  collections  or  equip- 
ment X.    ,J    ,„ 

b  Demonstrations  should  not  be  held  in 
places  where  a  significant  hazard  of  fire  or 
building  collapse  or  falling  objects  Is  pre- 
sented. .   ,    , 

c  Demonstrations  should  not  Interfere 
with  the  operation  of  hospitals,  emergency 
facilities,  communication  systems,  utilities, 

etc 

2  Demonstrations  should  be  conducted  in 
a  manner  that  keeps  within  reasonable 
bounds  any  Interference  with  or  disturbance 
of  the  activities  of  other  persons.  The  reason- 
ableness of  conduct  may  be  determined  by 
such  factors  as  the  time  and  place  of  the 
demonstration    and    the    general    tenor    of 

conduct.  ^  ,j  i„ 

a  Demonstrations  should  not  be  held  in- 
side libraries  or  private  offices,  or  Inside  cla*s- 
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rooms  or  seminar  rooms  In  which  meetings 
or  classes  are  being  held  or  are  immediately 
scheduled. 

b.  Demonstrations  should  not  Interfere 
with  free  and  unimpeded  movement  In  and 
out  of  buildings  and  rooms  and  through  all 
passageways.  This  will  generally  be  satisfied 
If  at  least  one-half  of  each  entrance,  exit,  or 
passageway  If  free  from  obstruction  of  any 
kind. 

c.  Noise  level  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  making  a  demonstration  im- 
proper, but  may  possibly,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Interfere  and  disrupt  the  activi- 
ties of  others  In  an  impermissible  way. 

3.  The  refusal  of  persons  participating  in  a 
demonstration  to  follow  the  Instructions  of 
the  Vlce-Provost  for  Student  Affairs  or  his 
delegate  to  modify  or  terminate  the  demon- 
stration Is  a  violation  of  these  Guidelines. 
The  Committee  on  Open  Expression  plays  a 
vital  role  In  such  situations,  either  In  an  ad- 
visory capacity  or  In  Immedately  reviewing 
the  ixistructions. 

4.  When  the  Vlce-Provost  for  Student  Af- 
fairs or  his  delegate  considers  that  an  Indi- 
vidual or  a  group  has  violated  the  Guidelines, 
he  may  request  to  examine  their  matricula- 
tion cards  or  other  University  Identlflcatlon. 
FallVire  to  comply  with  this  request  Is  a  vlo- 
Utldfl  of  the  Guidelines. 

E.  Supervision  of  demonstrations,  where 
necessary,  is  the  task  of  the  Vlce-Provost  for 
Student  Affairs  and  his  assistants. 

1.  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the 
Vlce-Provost  obtains  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Open  Ex- 
pression whenever  feasible,  but  It  is  recog- 
nized that  he  Is  the  responsible  administra- 
tive official  who  may  have  to  act  in  emer- 
gency sltiiatlons  without  prior  consultation. 

2.  All  members  of  the  University  are  ex- 
pected to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Vlce-Provost  or  his  delegate  at  the  scene  of 
a  demonstration  which  he  finds  violative  of 
the  Guidelines,  the  fire  laws  and  other  laws. 
ordinances  or  regulations  relating  to  occu- 
pancy of  the  University's  buildings.  Such 
compliance  Is  a  defense  to  any  disciplinary 
proceedings  imder  these  Guidelines  for  the 
Immediate  conduct  to  which  the  instructions 
are  responsive,  unless  the  violators  are  found 
to  have  caused  or  consciously  threatened 
injury  to  persons  or  damage  to  property  or  to 
have  demonstrated  wilfully  in  a  protected 
area,  as  defined  in  Dl  and  D2  above. 

3.  Terminating  a  demonstration  by  force 
Is  a  most  serious  seep.  It  Is  frequently  a  mis- 
take to  terminate  a  demonstration  by  force, 
as  this  may  exacerbate  existing  tensions  and 
lead  to  personal  injury  and  property  damage. 

a.  Avoidance  of  Injury  to  persons  by  the 
continuation  of  the  demonstration  Is  a  key 
factor  in  determining  whether  it  should  be 
forcibly  terminated.  Property  damage  and 
significant  interference  with  educational 
processes  are  also  factors  to  be  considered, 
and  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  war- 
rant forcible  termination. 

b.  Whenever  possible,  the  Vlce-Provost 
should  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Open 
Expression  before  seeking  a  court  injunc- 
tion against  the  demonstrators  or  calling  for 
police  action. 

c.  The  Vlce-Provost  or  his  delegate  should 
attempt  to  inform  demonstrators  that  he  in- 
tends to  seek  an  Injunction  or  call  for  police 
Intervention  before  he  does  so. 

4.  When  a  demonstration  is  forcibly  ter- 
minated, a  full  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  event  should  be  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  Vlce-Provost  within  the  Um- 
verslty. 

e.  Attendance  at  demonstrations  of  un- 
armed campus  police  Is  a  normal  and  useful 
aid  to  the  Vlce-Provost  and  his  assistants. 
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has  been  dealt  with  successfully  within 
their  own  districts.  Certainly  this  is  true 
in  my  own  district  in  Michigan  where 
both  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Eastern  Michigan  dealt  promptly,  firmly, 
and  rationally  with  student  problems. 
These  campuses  and  others  such  as 
Adrian  College  have  dealt  with  the  is- 
sues successfully  because  the  lines  of 
communication  between  faculty,  ad- 
ministrators and  students  were  truly 
open  so  that  problems  and  questions 
could  be  dealt  with  In  a  frank  and  open 
basis. 

The  success  of  many  colleges  In  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  student  dissent 
is  something  which  can  be  capitalized 
on  by  other  schools.  Although  no  two 
schools  are  Identical,  the  experience  of 
one  school  can  be  most  helpful  to  ad- 
ministrators In  other  schools  in  react- 
ing to  similar  problems  at  their  univer- 
sity. The  advantages  of  shared  experi- 
ences are  obvious  and  I  therefore  wrote 
to  the  major  associations  of  colleges  and 
universities  early  this  summer  suggest- 
ing that  national  and  regional  confer- 
ences be  convened  to  discuss  means  of 
dealing  effectively  with  campus  dissent. 
The  reaction  has  been  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  In  several  instances,  confer- 
ences have  already  begun,  or  are  being 
planned.  There  is  clearly  a  widespread 
and  deep  Interest  aind  concern  on  the 
part  of  college  and  university  ofQclals  In 
meeting  their  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  As  evidence  of  that  concern  I  sub- 
mit my  letter,  plus  a  number  of  the 
replies  that  I  received,  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Congress  of  the  UNnro  States, 

HotJSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  11,  1969. 
Dear :  i  write  to  you,  a  leader 
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I  am  convinced  that  such  Instances  are 
not  rare.  Indeed.  I  am  confident  that 
every  Member  here  today  can  point  to 
similar  instances  where  student  dissent 


In  the  higher  education  community,  urging 
you  to  take  Immediate  action  which  might 
contribute  constructively  to  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  present  unrest  on  our 
college  campuses. 

Having  served  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  having  visited  college  cam- 
puses during  the  past  two  months  and  hav- 
ing constant  contact  with  the  public  con- 
stituency. I  believe  the  time  Ls  fast  approach- 
ing when  every  representative  organization 
must  reappraise  its  efforts  In  resi>onding  to 
student  unrest.  The  problem  on  the  cam- 
puses Is  more  structured  and  of  greater  po- 
tential Intensity  than  many  of  us  are  aware. 
The  results  of  continuing  disorders  and  the 
resultant  publicity  are  finding  a  restive  audi- 
ence in  the  American  people. 

For  some  time  politicians,  columnists,  the 
news  media,  professional  observers,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  have  been  berating,  com- 
menting or  praising  the  motives  and  actions 
of  our  campus  youth.  If  nothing  else,  this 
Inconsistency  Is  creating  a  demanding  and 
an  active  majority  in  the  American  people 
who  want  to  know  what  Is  or  is  not  accept- 
able behavior  in  their  society.  In  time,  if 
allowed  to  continue  in  this  manner,  campus 
disorders  may  well  result  in  the  appearance 
of  restrictive  state  or  federal  legislation  which 
will  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  controlling 
the  operating  procedures  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Further,  as  evidence  has  shown, 
the  public  reaction  will  curb  the  expendi- 
tures of  local,  state,  and  federal  funds  used 
to  support  the  finest  educational  system  in 
the  world. 

I  will  not  support,  nor  will  I  vote  for  re- 
pressive legislation  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  students  should  be  penalized 
by  the  cutting  back  of  operating  funds  in 
order  to  pimish  a  few. 


Currently  under  consideration  before  our 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  HR 
11941.  While  I  believe  that  the  role  of  this  bill 
is  laudable  in  that  it  attacks  the  major  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  our  college  campuses  today, 
I  am  nonetheless  concerned  that  it  may  set 
an  unhealthy  precedent. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  am  calling  upon 
your  Association  and  urging  that  you  'Join 
with  others  and  convene  a  series  of  national 
and  regional  conferences  of  college  and  uni- 
versity administrators.  Such  meetings  can 
have  a  positive  effect  upon  this  growing  cri- 
sis. They  would  help  to  create  better  com- 
mimicatlon  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  aid  administrators  in 
developing  practices  regarding  discipline  and 
conduct  of  students  and  faculty,  and  estab- 
lish new  means  of  communication  with  stu- 
dents. The  Interface  which  could  be  obtained 
by  such  a  meeting  would  be  most  valuable 
to  college  leaders  in  providing  an  experience 
base  for  dealing  with  student  problems.  It 
would  provide  suggestion  for  solidifying  the 
support  of  the  large  silent  majority  on  our 
campuses  and  ideas  for  isolating  the  behavior 
and  motives  of  militant  reactionaries. 

In  general  their  purpose  would  be  to  de- 
velop concepts  which  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent atmosphere  of  disruption  and  disorder 
on  our  campuses  with  a  new  positive  force  of 
creative  interchange.  I  do  not  envision  the 
conferences  to  establish  standard  regulations 
or  practices  as  each  college  and  university 
community  is  diverse  and  unique  and  must 
be  governed  by  the  factors  within  its  envi- 
ronment. The  Independent  operating  Integ- 
rity of  each  Institution  must  be  protected. 
Voluntary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  educa- 
tional conamunlty  must  begin  now. 

I  also  recognize  the  limitations  of  such  a 
conference  and  that  there  is  no  panacea  for 
today's  unrest. 

The  leadership  your  Association  has  shown 
in  developing  informal  and  overt  actions 
in  regard  to  this  problem  Is  most  assuredly 
recognized.  However,  the  urgency  of  this 
crisis  requires  the  efforts  of  a  massive  coordi- 
nated breakthrough  to  bring  about  positive 
results. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  National  Admin- 
istration is  concerned  about  protecting  the 
operational  autonomy  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  they  will  be  willing  to  par- 
ticipate cooperatively  in  any  voluntary  effort 
toward  this  end.  I  have  written  the  President 
and  members  of  his  staff  requesting  this 
support. 

I  urge  your  consideration  of  my  proposal 
and   await  your  urgent  response. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  AssociA-noN  of 
American  Universities, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Esch:  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge with  appreciation  your  letter  of 
June  11,  1969  in  which  you  express  concern 
about  current  campus  disorders  and  partic- 
ularly for  your  desire  to  have  order  restored 
without  resort  to  federal  or  state  legislation 
which  conceivably  might  be  repressive. 

With  reference  to  your  specific  request 
that  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties Join  with  others  in  convening  a  series  of 
national  and  regional  conferences  of  college 
and  university  administrators.  I  shall  refer 
this  question  to  our  Association's  Executive 
Committee  for  consideration.  You  are  aware, 
I  anx  sure,  that  some  conferences  have  been 
held  already  and  it  is  my  guess  that  if 
additional  meetings  are  needed,  the  Amerl- 
-can  Council  on  Education  should  take  the 
Initiative  in  convening  them.  I  may  say  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  which  meets  semi-annually  and 
is  an  organization  of  university  presidents. 
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I  cannot  recall  a  single  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation since  October,  1964  when  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  these 
very  matters  which  are  of  concern  to  you. 
These  discussions  and  exchanges  have  been 
helpful  to  all  of  our  members  and  will 
doubtless  continue  In  the  future,  but  I  be- 
lieve most  if  not  all  of  our  members  firmly 
believe  that  remedial  action  can  and  should 
be  taken  at  each  Institution  by  Its  own 
trustees,  administrators,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. We  are  already  encouraged  to  believe 
some  Institutions  are  proving  the  efficacy  of 
this  procedure.  .  .  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  P.  McCurdt,  Jr. 

American  CouNcn-  on  EDUcA-noN. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  30, 1969. 
Hon,  Carl  Perkins, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  the  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  as  we  plan  this 
summer  to  undertake  an  action  program  on 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  campus  dls- 
rupUon.  As  the  principal  coordinating  agency 
for  all  of  higher  education  we  feel  a  particu- 
lar responsibility  to  address  ourselves  to  this 
problem  and  to  try  to  come  up  with  con- 
structive proposals  for  educational  institu- 
tions prior  to  the  opening  of  the  next  aca- 
demic year. 

In  retrospect  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
academic  community  was  Ill-prepared  to  cope 
with  the  revolutionary  tactics  of  a  very  small 
but  admittedly  very  militant  minority  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  It  Is  equally  apparent  that 
communication  lines  between  large  numbers 
of  moderate  students  and  their  counterparts 
In  the  facilities  and  administrations  had 
broken  down  to  an  extent  we  had  not  real- 
ized. 

As  a  result,  we  announced  last  week  and 
are  moving  immediately  to  appoint  and  pvit 
to  work  a  Sf)eclal  Committee  on  Campus  Dis- 
ruption. We  shall  involve  administrators, 
faculty,  students,  trustees,  and  lay  leaders 
In  the  work  of  this  Committee.  We  hope 
very  much  that  through  workshops,  semi- 
nars, and  a  collection  and  analysis  of  existing 
Information  to  have  ready  for  the  new  aca- 
demic year  In  September  some  practical 
guidelines  to  offer  our  Institutions. 

We  know  that  at  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  studying  the  implications  and  the 
Implementation  of  Section  504  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  This  legis- 
lation was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  provide  to  institutions  tools  that 
might  be  useful  In  the  settling  of  campus 
disputes.  Assertions  have  been  made  that 
this  legislation  has  not  been  used.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.  The  higher  educa- 
tion community  has  consistently  maintained 
that  once  It  understood  the  nature  of  Its 
problems,  it  had  adequate  machinery  to  deal 
with  them.  We  are  now  getting  closer  to 
such  an  understanding  and  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  putting  our  machinery  to  use. 

For  these  reasons,  It  would  seem  to  us 
wise  for  the  Congress  to  await  a  report  on 
how  existing  legislation  has  been  utilized 
before  moving  to  still  additional  legislation. 
It  would  also  be  our  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  give  the  higher  education  community 
generally  and  the  ACE  specifically  time  to 
put  Its  own  planning  Into  effect  rather  than 
forcing  us  to  adjust  to  a  whole  new  set  of 
problems  that  would  be  raised  by  new  legis- 
lation in  this  area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Logan  Wilson. 

I A  news  release  from  the  American  Council 
on  Education) 
Washington — The   American   Council   on 
Education  today   (June  16)    announced  es- 
tablishment   of    a    Special    Committee    on 
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Campus  Disruption  which  will  propose  ways 
to  strengthen  procedures  of  self-regulation 
by  colleges  and  universities. 

In  announcing  the  board  action.  Council 
President  Logan  Wilson  said  the  committee 
"will  focus  on  more  effective  decision-mak- 
ing, appropriate  means  of  presenting  griev- 
ances and  proposing  changes,  clarification  of 
due  process  and  the  use  of  campus  and  civil 
authority  in  response  to  disorder,  and  im- 
proved communication  both  within  the  aca- 
demic community  and  between  it  and  the 
public." 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  Council's 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  regular  June  meet- 
ing. As  the  nation's  major  coordinating 
agency  for  higher  education,  the  Council  has 
a  membership  of  1.538  colleges,  universities, 
and  education  associations. 

President  Wilson  said  he  is  proceeding  at 
once  to  name  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  special  committee  in  consultation  with 
leaders  of  representative  higher  education 
associations. 

A  specific  objective  of  the  committee  will 
be  to  formulate  ways  to  deal  effectively  with 
campus  disruption  while  protecting  the  aca- 
demic or  constitutional  rights  of  members  of 
the  academic  community  and  avoiding  resort 
to  repression  or  counter-violence. 

The  special  committee  will  be  asked  to  be- 
gin its  work  as  soon  as  it  is  apf>olnted  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  the  Council's  presi- 
dent and  board  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 
Establishment  of  the  committee  is  one  of  a 
number  of  actions  initiated  within  recent 
months  by  the  Council  in  its  concern  about 
campus  disorders  and  Its  historic  interest  in 
critical  problems  of  campus  governance. 

in  May  1968  the  Council,  acting  Jointly 
with  the  University  of  Denver  Law  School, 
sponsored,  and  distributed  the  proceedings 
of,  a  national  conference  on  "Legal  Aspects 
of  Student-Institutional  Relationships."  Tlie 
Council's  Office  of  Research  is  conducting  ex- 
tensive research  into  the  causes  of  campus 
unrest.  In  April  the  Council  issued  "A  Decla- 
ration on  Campus  Unrest."  a  statement 
formulated  by  prominent  educational  ad- 
ministrators, trustees,  and  foundation  offi- 
cers. Most  recently  the  Council  published  and 
distributed  to  its  members  the  June  9  state- 
ment on  campus  disorder  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence.  In  October  the  Coun- 
cil's Annual  Meeting,  in  Washington,  will 
focus  on  "The  Campus  and  the  Racial  Crisis." 

A  Declaration  on  Campus  Unrest 
(  Note. — This  statement  was  formulated  by 
a  group  of  educational  administrators,  trust- 
ees, and  foundation  officers  who  met  April 
4-5,  1969  in  Chicago  under  Council  auspices. 
Those  present  were  three  Council  officers — 
President  Logan  Wilson,  Vice-President  Ken- 
neth D.  Roose,  and  David  C.  Nichols  II,  as- 
sistant to  President  Wilson— and  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(Louis  T.  Benezet,  president,  Claremont 
Graduate  Center;  Landrum  R.  Boiling,  presi- 
dent, Earlham  College;  Herman  R.  Bronson. 
president,  Central  State  University;  Robert 
D.  Clark,  president,  San  Jose  State  College; 
Fairfax  M.  C^one.  trustee,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Thomas  H.  Eliot,  chancellor,  Washing- 
ton University;  Robben  W.  Fleming,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Michigan;  David  D. 
Henry,  president.  University  of  Illinois; 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  CSC,  president. 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  James  M.  Hester, 
president.  New  York  University;  Ralph  Het- 
zel.  trustee,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Roger  W.  Heyns,  chancellor.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  Joseph  F.  Kauffman, 
president.  Rhode  Island  College;  William  R. 
Keast,  president,  Wayne  State  University; 
Malcolm  Moos,  president.  University  of  Min- 
nesota; Mrs.  Henry  Owen,  trustee,  Washing- 
ton State  University:  Harvey  Picker,  trustee. 
Colgate  University;  Alan  Plfer,  president, 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York;   Wesley 
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Posvar.  chancellor,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; John  Ritchie,  dean.  Law  School. 
Northwestern  University;  John  S.  Toll,  presi- 
dent. State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook;  Edmund  A.  Stephan.  trustee,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame;  F.  Champion  Ward, 
vice-president.  The  Ford  Foundation;  Her- 
man B.  Wells,  chancellor,  Indiana  University: 
Charles  E.  Young,  chancellor.  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles:  and  Edwin  Young, 
chancellor.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
Campus. 

(The  statement  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Council's  Board  of  Directors,  com- 
prised of  the  following  individuals: 

(Mason  W.  Gross,  president  of  Rutgers — 
The    State    University,    chairman;    Anne   G. 
Pannell.   president   of   Sweet   Briar   College, 
vice-chairman:  Gustave  O.  Arlt.  president  of 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  U.S., 
secretary;  Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  president. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Grayson  Kirk,  presi- 
dent emeritus.  Columbia  University;  Frederic 
W.    Ness,    president,    Fresno    State    College: 
Alan    Simpson,    president.    Vassar    College; 
Thomas  A    Spragens.  president.  Centre  Col- 
lege of  Kentucky;  Sharvy  G.  Umbeck.  presi- 
dent, Knox  College:   Kingman  Brewster.  Jr  . 
president.   Yale  University;    G,   Homer  Dur- 
ham,   preeident.    Arizona    State   University; 
Samuel  B,  Gould.  chancellM-,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Albany;  Darrell  Holmes, 
president,  Colorado  State  College;   Kenneth 
S.    Pltzer.    president.    Stanford    University; 
Edgar  F.  Shannon.  Jr..  president.  University 
of    Virginia;    Joseph    P.    Cosand.    president, 
Junior  College  District  of  St.  Ix>uls;  Theodore 
M   Hesburgh,  C.S.C,  president.  University  of 
Notre   Dame;    Roger   W.    Heyns.    chancellor. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley:  Martha  E. 
Peterson,  president,  Barnard  College;  Calvin 
H.  Plimpton,  president.  Amherst  College;  and 
Willis  M,  Tate,  president.  Southern  Metho- 
dist University,) 

The  unprecedented,  comprehensive,  and 
often  unpredictable  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  this  age  both  disturb  and  alarm 
large  segments  of  our  society.  Most  of  the 
changes  and  attendant  alarms  affect  the  op- 
erations of  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. They  are  also  related  to  the  values, 
concerns,  and  behavior  of  our  young  people. 
In  coming  to  grips  with  the  compelling  Issues, 
all  who  would  think  sertously  about  them 
must  recognize  that  present-day  society— 
In  America  and  in  many  foreign  lands— Is  in 
serious  trouble  on  many  fronts.  We  see 
around  us  racial  conflict,  continued  poverty, 
and  malnutrition  midst  unparalleled  pros- 
perity and  seemingly  unlimited  promise.  We 
are  confronted  by  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment, decav  of  our  cities,  the  continuation 
of  wars  and  the  threat  of  war  and  every- 
where a  vague  but  widespread  discontent 
with  the  general  quality  of  life. 

These  problems  affect  all  of  society  not 
the  university  alone  or  the  young  alone  We 
must  all  be  concerned  to  deal  intelligently 
and  responslblv  with  these  problems  that 
are  neither  the  exclusive  discovery  nor  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  young.  Yet  the 
depth  of  feeling  among  young  people  in 
many  countries  today  about  the  Issues,  their 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  slow-moving 
ways  of  society,  and  the  extreme  behavior 
of  a  small  minority  of  students  are  evidence 
of  the  profound  crisis  that  involves  our  en- 
tire society  and,  specifically,  the  university 
community. 

The  university  itself  has  often  become  the 
immediate  target  of  student  discontent, 
sometimes  couched  as  legitimate  complaints 
about  the  deficiencies  of  the  universities, 
sometimes  devised  as  a  softenlng-up  exercise 
for  assault  on  the  wider  society. 

How  to  deal  with  campus  crises  arising 
from  the  widespread  protests  has  become  a 
major  public  Issue  and  the  cause  of  con- 
fused and  angry  debate.  That  there  should 
be  deep  anxiety  about  the  course  of  the  con- 
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fllct  and  Itfi  poeelble  outcome  Is  understand- 
able. No  social,  racial,  or  age  group  that  per- 
ceives Itself  and  Its  values  to  be  seriously 
threatened  will  fall  to  strike  back.  In- 
creasingly there  are  blacklash  temptations 
to  enact  strong,  often  lU-conBldered,  and 
largely  futile  measures  to  cope  with  a  youth 
rebellion  that  none  of  us  fully  comprehends, 
not  even  the  youth  themselves. 

Certain  balanced  Judgments  are  proper  to 
make,  however,  as  we  search  for  understand- 
ing and  solutions: 

1.  It  ifi  Important  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand that,  despite  the  nationwide  publicity 
given  to  student  disorders,  the  greet  ma- 
jority of  American  campuses  have  remained 
peaceful.  On  campuses  where  conspicuous 
disorders  have  occurred,  educational  pro- 
grams generally  have  gone  along  their  nor- 
mal ways.  Most  students  and  faculty  have 
continued  to  carry  on  their  regular  work. 
In  the  main,  good  teaching  and  good  re- 
eearch,  as  traditionally  defined,  have  been 
uninterrupted. 

2.  On  the  undisturbed  campuses  and 
among  the  majority  of  orderly  students, 
however,  there  are  widely  shared  discontents 
which  extremlsits  are  at  times  able  to  manip- 
ulate to  destructive  ends.  Moreover,  even 
In  tHe  absence  of  violence,  there  has  de- 
veloped among  some  of  the  young  a  cult  of 
Irrationality  and  Incivility  which  severely 
strains  attempts  to  maintain  sensible  and 
decent  human  communication.  Within  this 
cult  there  Is  a  minute  group  of  destroyers 
who  have  abandoned  hope  in  today's  society. 
In  today's  university,  and  in  the  processes 
of  orderly  discussion  and  negotiation  to 
secure  significant  change.  Students  and 
faculty  are  Increasingly  aware  of  the  true 
nature  of  this  group  and  are  moving  to  deal 
with  its  destructive  tactics.  The  necessity  to 
deal  with  extremists,  however,  is  placing  an 
extraordinary  burden  upon  the  whole  edu- 
catlonaJ  enterprise  and  upon  those  who  man 
It.  Consequently,  universities  are  having  to 
divert  their  energies  and  resources  from 
central  educational  tasks  In  order  to  deal 
with  student  unrest  In  Its  various  forms. 

3.  The  spectacular  events  precipitated  by 
the  extremists  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  recent  accomplishments  of  those 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators  who 
have  serious  Interest  In  constructive  changes 
In  society  and  In  the  university.  They  have 
broadened  the  curriculum  and  Improved 
teaching.  They  have  moved  toward  a  more 
open  and  participating  pattern  for  univer- 
sity governance.  And  they  have  begun  to 
make  the  work  of  universities  more  mean- 
ingful In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
society.  Those  efforts  must  continue.  Reform 
and  self-renewal  In  higher  education  are 
ongoing  imperatives. 

4.  Meanwhile,  the  speed  and  scale  of  social 
change  have  Imposed  many  kinds  of  de- 
mands upon  educational  Institutions  for 
which  their  programs,  their  capabilities,  and 
their  funding  are  not  always  adequate.  More- 
over, universities  are  Increasingly  zisked  to 
perform  functions  for  society,  particularly 
in  reshaping  the  behavior,  values,  and  life- 
styles of  the  young,  on  which  the  family  and 
other  social  institutions  have  already  had 
major  Influence — or  lack  of  Influence.  Some 
of  society's  expectations  for  universities  are 
quite  unrealistic.  Insofar  as  these  expecta- 
tions can  be  dealt  with,  they  Involve  a  shar- 
ing of  responsibilities  among  diverse  social 
Institutions.  Many  of  society's  demands  re- 
quire new  resources  and  fresh  approaches  to 
old  and  new  problems. 

5.  Recognizing  the  right  of  and  even  the 
necessity  for  constructive  dissent — and  al- 
lowing for  Inevitable  arguments  over  what  is 
In  fact  constructive — certain  axioms  must  be 
accepted  as  basic  to  the  operation  of  any 
university: 

a.  Disruption  and  violence  have  no  place 
on  any  campus.  The  academic  community 
has  the  responsibility  to  deal  promptly  and 
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directly  with  disruptions.  If  universities  will 
not  govern  themselves,  they  will  be  governed 
by  others.  This  elementary  reality  Is  increas- 
ingly becoming  understc>od  by  all  compo- 
nents of  the  university  community.  Student 
and  faculty  groups,  including  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  and  the 
National  Student  Association,  have  recently 
Joined  in  efforts  to  Improve  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures and  to  formulate  clear  and  realistic 
codes  for  dealing  with  misconduct,  and  more 
particularly  with  violence  and  disruption. 
Also,  by  Involving  students  and  faculty  ef- 
fectively In  the  governance  of  the  university, 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  are  better 
ways  of  getting  views  considered  and  deci- 
sions made  than  by  disruption. 

b.  The  historic  concern  of  the  university 
community  with  academic  freedom  needs  to 
be  restated,  reaffirmed,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended against  all,  within  or  without  the 
university,  who  would  obstruct  the  right  of 
scholars  to  investigate,  teachers  to  teach,  or 
students  to  learn.  This  reiteration  is  not  to 
claim  for  the  university  special  privileges 
that  put  it  above  the  law  or  that  free  it  from 
critical  public  appraisal — rather  It  affirms 
that  the  university  must  maintain  a  basic 
institutional  integrity  to  function  as  a  uni- 
versity. 

c.  Violations  of  criminal  law  must  be  dealt 
with  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
law — and  universities  must  attempt  to  deal 
with  disruptive  situations  firmly  before  they 
reach  the  stage  of  police  action.  Governmen- 
tal attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems 
through  special,  punitive  legislation  will  al- 
most certainly  be  counterproductive.  Mean- 
while, students  and  faculty  whose  con- 
sciences demand  that  they  express  dissent 
through  law  violation  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  due  processes  and  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  They  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
expect  amnesty  from  the  effects  of  the  law. 
Such  an  expectation  would  be  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  in  loco  parentis  concept  against 
which  many  young  activists  passionately  pro- 
test. Nor  should  they  expect  amnesty  from 
academic  discipline,  which  is  the  most  ef- 
fective sanction  In  disruptive  incidents. 

6.  The  education  community  needs  to  un- 
dertake a  far  more  comprehensive  effort  than 
ever  before  attempted  to  study  the  under- 
lying bases  of  youthful  discontent  and 
alienation  and  the  broad  social  problems  to 
which  they  are  related.  As  social  critic,  the 
university  must  help  society  understand  and 
solve  such  problems. 

7.  All  universities  should  give  particular 
attention  to  a  continuing  search  for  ways,  In- 
cluding new  social  inventions,  by  which  the 
life  of  rationality  and  civility,  shared  con- 
cern, and  mutual  respect  may  be  supported 
and  strengthened  within  the  university  com- 
munity. The  survival  of  the  university  and 
its  long-term  contribution  to  society  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  institutions  to  make 
their  everyday  life  reflect  that  spirit  and 
pattern. 

Office  of  the  President, 

June  23, 1969. 
Hon.  M.\RviN  L.  EscH, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Esch:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  regarding  campus  disorders 
and  seeking  ways  to  stop  them.  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  your  point  that  these  disorders 
should  be  stopped  by  changing  the  causes 
rather  than  by  punitive  and  repressive  treat- 
ment of  the  symptoms. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  NEA  Legislative  Commission  at  a 
meeting  last  month.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  state- 
ment of  principle  with  specific  reference  to 
pieces  of  legislation  that  had  been  proposed 
at  that  time.  It  did  not  take  Into  account  the 
range  of  proposals  that  have  been  made 
lately,  such  as  H.R.  11941. 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  the  Leglsla- 
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tlve  Commission  has  been  directed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  matter  of  student  unrest  and 
develop  a  statement  of  NEA's  position  on  re- 
lated legislation.  If  such  a  statement  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee,  it  will 
become  official  NEA  policy.  I  shall,  of  course, 
let  you  know  the  outcome  of  this  process. 

Meanwhile,  NEA  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  other  groups  in  setting 
up  conferences  with  higher  education  per- 
sonnel as  you  suggest.  Any  improvement  in 
communication  must  result  in  an  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  on  our  campuses.  NEA 
recognizes  Its  responsibility  as  the  leader  in 
the  educational  field  to  make  every  effort  to 
secure  peace  and  the  rights  of  all  individuals 
on  campuses. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
others  toward  these  goals. 
Sincerely, 

George  D.  Fischer, 
President,  National  Education 

Association. 

Position  of  N.E.A.  Legislative  Commission 
The  National  Education  Association  reaf- 
firms its  support  of  peaceful  dissent  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  but  abhors  the 
violence  so  frequently  connected  with  pro- 
test. NEA  is  concerned,  however,  with  the 
rights  of  individuals  who  may  suffer  injus- 
tice as  a  result  of  such  dissent.  Federal  lee- 
Islatlon,  in  Section  504  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968,  provides  recourse 
to  Institutions  in  dealing  with  disruptive  In- 
dividuals and  should  be  retained.  In  addition 
to  Section  504,  NEA  recommend  enactment 
of  legislation  to  create  a  mediation  service  to 
mediate  disputes  among  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

American   Association   op 

Junior    Colleges, 
Washington,  DC,  June  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Esch:  Dr.  Gleazer  is  on  vacation 
so  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  responding  In 
his  behalf  to  your  letter  of  June  11. 

We  see  great  merit  in  your  idea  of  a  series 
of  regional  conferences  among  college  ad- 
ministrators and  other  concerned  leaders 
which  would  examine  the  Issues  behind  cam- 
pus disorders.  I  am  confident  that  such  con- 
ferences, given  broad  sponsorship  includliig 
White  House  support,  would  attract  most  of 
our  two-year  college  presidents.  We  would 
like  to  work  with  you  as  your  plans  develop. 

Personally,  I  share  your  deep  distress  over 
the  way  the  campus  disorders  have  been 
sensationalized,  particularly  in  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  hearings  have 
brought  out  only  one  side  of  the  issue.  They 
have  presented  a  distorted  picture  of  the 
searching  change  which  Is  occurring  in  cam- 
pus life.  By  stressing  only  the  blzzare,  they 
have  given  a  carnival  image  to  a  reformation 
that  has  a  very  positive  side. 

The  college  campus  Is  a  much  more  open 
society  today  than  It  ever  was  In  the  past. 
The  student  bodies  are  much  more  hetero- 
geneous. For  every  agitator  on  the  average 
campus,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  dis- 
advantaged youth  who  are  quietly  trj-lng  to 
make  the  most  of  the  crack  at  college  they 
would  never  have  had  in  an  earlier  gener- 
ation. Of  course,  we  have  only  Just  begtm 
to  move  toward  equality  of  opportunity  in 
higher  education.  We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  correct  the  old  inequities.  Perhaps 
the  conferences  you  propose  would  help  us 
chart  a  clearer  course.  Surely,  they  would 
help  develop  a  fuller,  more  balanced  picture 
of  campus  change. 

Certainly  we  are  pleased  that  you  see  the 
folly  of  repressive  legislation.  Such  legisla- 
tion can  only  Injure  the  programs  that  Con- 
gress has  worked  so  hard  in  the  last  decade 
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to  develop.  Congress  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  campus 
unrest  The  disorders  in  deeper  significance 
reflect  the  rising  expectations  that  Congress 
helped  to  foster  through  the  imaginative  pro- 
grams It  has  recently  enacted  for  education. 
Congress  has  delivered  only  a  fraction  of  the 
resources  and  opportunities  promised  in  these 
programs.  Perhaps  the  conferences  you  are 
promoting  can  help  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  public  and  the  colleges,  see  more  clearly 
the  need  for  a  new  order  of  national 
priorities.  ^,„. 

Thank  you  again  for  sharing  your  concerns 
and  your  plans  with  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank   Mensel.   Director, 
Governmental   and   Vrban  Affair.'^. 

AssoaATioN  OF  American  Colleges, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  19.  1969. 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  ,.♦*„, 

Dear  Marvin:  Since  receiving  your  letter 
of  June  11th,  members  of  our  staff  have  been 
in  touch  with  you  and  your  office  several 
times  concerning  information  at  least  par- 
tlallv  responsive  to  your  Inquiry  and  sug- 
gestions. Because  of  the  urgency  of  affairs  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  we 
have  all  wanted  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  any  and  all  ways  that  might  be  helpful 
to  you  and  other  Committee  members. 

Meanwhile  our  giving  attention  to  these 
matters  has  delayed  this  more  formal  re- 
sponse in  writing  to  your  letter  itself.  We 
are  grateful  for  your  constructive  posture 
and  ideas  on  the  very  complex  questions 
of  student  unrest  and  related  legislation. 
More  specifically,  your  idea  of  timely  con- 
ferences strikes  a  very  responsive  chord.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  and  inefficient  for  us 
to  proceed  alone  on  this,  and  my  under- 
standing Is  that  several  other  national  as- 
sociations are  also  giving  active  consideration 
to  the  idea.  A  number  of  us  are  meeting  to- 
gether this  afternoon,  and  I  believe  the  pro- 
posed conferences  are  one  of  the  principal 
topics  on  our  agenda.  None  of  us  wants  to 
delay  any  action  that  promises  to  be  of  any 
assistance  to  the  colleges. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  H.  Sullivan. 

President. 


The   Cocncil   for   the   Advance- 
ment OF  Small  Colleges, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  2, 1969. 
Hon.  MAR^^N  L.  Esch. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Esch:  We  wanted  to  answer 
your  letter  In  detail  and  thus  I  am  sending 
you  more  information  about  what  it  is  we 
are  doing  during  the  first  week  in  August  at 
Michigan  State  University  in  cooperation 
with  their  Department  of  Administration  and 
Higher  Education. 

Rrst.  let  me  say  how  pleased  and  encour- 
aged we  are  that  there  are  some  members  of 
Congress,  including  yourself,  who  are  ex- 
pressing a  more  enlightened  \-lew  toward  the 
current  campus  and  student  unrest.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  some  of  the  restric- 
tive state  and  federal  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  in  recent  months.  We  are 
further  disturbed  to  know  that  some  of  this 
legislation  at  the  state  level  Is  evidently  going 
to  pass.  However,  we  are  hopeful  that  men 
such  as  yourself  will  not  support  nor  vote  for 
any  kind  of  repressive  legislation  which,  as 
you  indicate  in  your  letter,  would  penalize 
the  majority  of  students  by  cutting  back  op- 
erating funds  in  order  to  punish  a  few. 

CASC  is  beginning  a  program  this  summer 
entitled  "In-Service  Training  of  Top-Level 
Administrators  and  Members  of  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  Small  Colleges  "  This  Is  a  three- 
phase  program  and  will  involve  a  national 
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level  summer  program  to  be  held  on  the  ccm- 
pus  of  Michigan  State  University  from  Au- 
gust 3-8.  The  second  phase  will  take  place 
during  the  1969-70  school  year  and  provide 
for  up  to  six  regional  institutes  with  as  many 
trustees  as  poEslble  attending  from  each  in- 
stitution. The  third  phase  will  also  be  con- 
ducted during  the  1969-70  academic  year  and 
will   Include   consultant   service   and   visita- 
tions   to   those   member   colleges   requesting 
such    consultation     with     their     boards     of 
trustees.  On  the  second  day  of  our  summer 
institute  the  program  will   be  devoted  par- 
tially to  "Today's  College  Student  "  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Gross.  Dean  of  Gordon  College,  and  Dr. 
Eldon  Nonnameker,  Professor  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation  and   Associate  Dean   of   Students   at 
Michigan  State  University,  will  be  the  major 
speakers   for   that   particular   session.    It   Is 
during   this   time   that  we   can   well   devote 
some  time  to  the  topic  of  the  current  student 
unrest  on  our  campuses.  Lat«r  that  same  day 
we  are  having  a  panel  discussion  devoted  to 
the  topic  "Who's  in  Charge?"  We  expect  that 
student   representatives   will   be   present  for 
both  the  earlier  sessions  and  to  take  part  in 
this  particular  panel.  By  providing  for  stu- 
dent  participation  In   this   program  we  are 
attempting  in  a  small  way  to  "establish  new 
means  of  communication  with  students"  as 
you  have  calleef  for  In  your  letter. 

Once  again  thank  you  for  the  support 
which  you  have  indicated  In  your  letter,  and 
although  we  are  unable  to  convene  a  special 
conference  of  college  administrators  and  fac- 
ility members,  we  do  hope  that  our  special 
program  for  trustees  with  Its  feed-In  of  stu- 
dent participation  will  add  to  the  atmosphere 
of  increasing  communication  between  stu- 
dents and  administrators.  Thank  you  for 
yoiu'  educjational  leadership  In  these  very 
trj^lng  times  for  our  society  and  for  our  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  M.  Witter, 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 


American    Association    of    State 
Colleges  and  Universities, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Esch:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  June  13th  and  In  anticipation  of  the  House 
hearings  this  morning  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  doing  two  things  over  the  week- 
end. 

Firstly,  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities  has  asked  Chair- 
man Perkins  if  a  member  of  our  Board  of 
Directors,  Dr.  Darrell  Holmes,  President  of 
Colorado  State  College,  might  be  allowed  to 
testify  this  morning  anent  the  concerns  of 
yotir  letter.  Secondly,  I  have  prepared,  along 
with  President  Holmes,  a  statement  which 
he  will  present  If  given  the  floor  by  Chairman 
Perkins.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  statement 
along  with  material  which  the  statement  al- 
ludes to. 

I  trust  this  strategy  on  our  part  is  adequate 
m  terms  of  the  Intent  of  your  letter,  Mr.  Esch. 
If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  at  any 
time  In  the  future,  please  call  on  me. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James   E.   Cipriano, 
Executive  Assistant. 
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Testimont  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education     and    Labor,    on     Behalf    of 

the       AMERICAN       ASSOCIATION       OF        STATE 

Colleges  and  Universities  on  H.R.  11941; 

BY    D.*RRELL    HOLMES.    PRESIDENT,    COLORADO 

State  College,  Greeley.  Colo. 

Mr.  Chairman;  members  of  the  Committee: 
My  name  is  Darrell  Holmes.  I  am  President 
of"  Colorado  State  College  in  Greeley.  Colo- 
rado and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


of  the  American  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  AASCU  consists  of  254 
Institutions  and  14  statewide  systems  of  state 
colleges  located  in  45  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Island  of  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Approximately  16  million  stu- 
dents—or over  one  out  of  five  college  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  attend  the  tj-pe 
of  Institution  represented  by  the  Associa- 
ion.  The  Institutions  are  the  fastest  growing 
degree-granting  institutions  In  the  nation. 
With  this  overview  In  mind.  I  shotild  like 
to  point  out  In  explicit,  unequivocal  terms 
that  AASCU  member  institutions  are  doing 
much  about  the  present  unrest  on  our  col- 
lege campuses.  First,  in  connection  with 
campus  disorders,  we  must  not  confuse  dis- 
sent with  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of 
studenu  about  problems  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  solve  ...  we  must  not  confuse 
dissent  and  genuine  concern  with  violence. 
We  must  not  confuse  orderly  activism  with 
disruptive  and  irresponsible  actions.  In  the 
latter,  I  know  of  no  president  in  our  Associa- 
tion who  has  turned  his  back  on  the  law. 
Every  president,  I  know  has  administered 
the  law  as  it  was  meant  to  be. 

Our  Association  has  been  active  for  several 
years  in  conslderlnng  student  dissent.  Let 
me  list  some  of  our  activities : 

1  Tlie  theme  of  our  annual  meeting  was 
"Who's  m  Charge  Here?"  I  should  like  tt 
place  on  file  with  you  the  proceedings  of 
that  meeting.  A  variety  of  means  for  involv- 
ing students  in  institutional  policy  matters 
was  explored.  It  was  clear  that  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  institution  is  responsible 
for  campus  policies  and  that  the  college  or 
unlversitv  president  Is  the  board's  chief  ex- 
ecutive (MBcer  and  is  held  accountable  for  all 
activities  on  the  campus. 

2  A  statement  of  due  process  as  It  relates 
to  student  discipline  will  soon  be  pubUshed 
by  AASCU.  We  see  the  need  for  students  to 
be  accorded  their  due  rlghu,  and  actions  are 
being  taken  on  our  member  campuses  around 
the  country  to  guarantee  them. 

3.  In  cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
Student  Governments,  our  Association  is 
presently  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  Joint 
and  voluntary  mediation  service  to  help  re- 
solve campus  disturbances. 

4  We  have  published  a  statement  on  stu- 
dent rights  and  responsibilities.  A  copy  is 
herebv  placed  on  file. 

5.  AASCU  also  has  in  operation  a  Consult- 
ing Service  which  assists  member  institutions 
meet  and  solve  campus  difficulties.  Consul- 
tant* with  a  backlog  of  experience  In  state 
colleges  and  universities  are  available  to 
visit,  study,  and  make  reports  and  sugges- 
tions in  areas  where  member  institutions 
may  wish  for  objective  advice. 

6  We  are  planning  a  statement  about  al- 
ternative responses  to  different  kinds  of  cam- 
pus disorders.  We  beUeve  that  a  simple  plan 
cannot  be  developed  that  covers  all  possible 
disorders.  Rather  workable  alternatives  must 
be  ready  lor  immediate  use  for  a  given  kind 
of  problem. 

7  Student  participation  In  program  and 
policy  consideration  Is  being  broadened 
around  the  countrv.  For  example,  most  of  the 
Association's  Institutional  committees  con- 
tain student  representation— yet  it  Is  clear 
that  the  faculty  conUnues  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  academic  affairs.  In  at  lea^t 
one  instance,  students  sit  with  the  Board  cf 
Trustees  and  in  another,  students  sit  on  a 
statewide  poUcy  committee  which  Is  advisory 
to  a  council  of  presidents. 

8  We  have  asked  presidents  of  our  2o4 
member  institutions  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  joining  with  other  higher  educa- 
tion assoclaUons  in  convening  a  series  of 
national  and/or  regional  conferences  of  co.- 
let;e  and  university  administrators.  The  gen- 
erll  purposes  of  such  conferences  would  be 
to  pursue  and  create  better  communlcaUon 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  American 
people,  aid  administrators  in  developing 
practices   regarding   discipline   and   conduct 
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of  memb«rs  of  the  campus  community,  and 
to  establish  and  maintain  effective  means  of 
communication  with  students. 

9  We  favor  the  passage  of  legislation  only 
when  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  do  so, 
and  only  when  state  and  local  laws  are  In- 
adequate For  example.  legislation  prohibit- 
ing the  Interstate  transfer  of  Are  arms  from 
being  carried,  displayed  or  used  on 
campuses  Illustrates  a  possible  needed  fed- 
eral law.  The  problem  of  fire  arms  Is  most 
serious.  On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  Congress  should  be  very 
careful  about  getting  Into  the  management 
of  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  college  and 
determining  in  advance  an  approved  admin- 
istrative course  of  action  for  a  situation 
that  might  occur  at  some  future  date.  We 
can  and  have  administered  our  Institutions 
In  accordance  with  laws  which  govern  all 
people.  We  should  not  be  confronted  with 
a  law  which  dictates  methods  of  compliance. 
In  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  you  did  not  require  us 
to  explain  how  we  Intend  to  Implement  the 
law.  The  Federal  Administration  does,  as  you 
know,  run  a  compliance  review.  This  Is  a 
much  more  reasonable  approach  than  pass- 
ing Taws  which  dictate  method  of  compll- 
anef  Which  Is  suggested  In  HR  11941. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  our  Institu- 
tions are  firmly  committed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  every  student  to  free 
Inquiry,  study,  and  expression  In  the  aca- 
demic community.  Laws  which  preserve 
these  freedoms  are  most  welcome. 

The  Federal  Government,  too,  has 
started  constructive  action  to  coordinate 
college  efforts  to  deal  with  dissent.  The 
OflSce  of  Education  has  been  involved  in 
InformaJ  conversations  with  college  ad- 
ministrators, members  of  college  facul- 
ties, and  college  trustees.  An  informal 
conference  between  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  higher  education  community 
and  the  Office  of  Education  was  held  on 
July  12. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  con- 
ference resulted  in  the  recognition  that 
the  Office  of  Education  can  assume  great 
leadership  as  the  advocate  of  change  and 
relevance  in  higher  education.  The  Office 
of  Education  can  and  must  play  an  im- 
portant role  as  a  national  spokesman,  a 
coordinator  and  the  interested,  but  neu- 
tral third  party. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  under  consideration  at 
the  present  time  tlie  possibility  of  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Higher  .Education. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  not  as 
an  all-knowing  overseer  and/or  as  a  na- 
tional policeman  but  as  a  coordinating 
and  encouraging  force  to  bring  about  or- 
derly change  in  the  campus  community. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  pledged 
its  support  of  such  a  Federal  role  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  today  will  not 
oveiTide  that  Federal  commitment. 


MSGR.  JOHN  A.  CASS 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr,  LOWENSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
•want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  good  and  honor- 
able man,  Msgr.  John  A.  Cass,  who  died 
recently  in  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  N.Y„ 
at  the  age  of  79,  still  young  in  outlook 
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and  vigorous  in  spirit,  working  until  the 
end  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
his  parish,  his  community,  and  the 
Nation. 

Monsignor  Cass  was  the  founder  of 
St.   Ignatius   Martyr   Church   in   Long 
Beach  and  its  pastor  for  almost  half  a 
century,  emerging  during  that  time  as 
the  leading  citizen  of  the  town  and  as 
one  of  the  few  men  genuinely  beloved  by 
all   its   sections   and   factions.    He    did 
everything  anyone  could  do  to  tend  to 
those  in  need,  spiritual  or  material,  and 
managed  somehow  to  remain  a  simple, 
unpretentious,  cheerful  man  despite  all 
the  burdens  of  the  years  and  of  his  own 
increasingly  fragile  health.  He  knew  no 
bounds  of  race  or  caste,  and  took  the 
world  as  it  came,  making  it  a  better 
place  for  those  whose  lives  he  touched. 
Monsignor  Cass  was  for  55  years  a 
priest  of  the  poor  and  the  imfortunate, 
a  priest  for  the  lonely  and  for  those  with- 
out hope.  He  was  often  ahead  of  his  time 
in  his  dreams  and  ideas,  as  he  was  always 
a  vital  part  of  it  in  his  works.  He  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him,  and  by  large  numbers  of 
people  as  well  who  never  knew  him  but 
who  sensed  and  benefited  from  his  pres- 
ence and  his  leadership  in  troubled  times. 
He  brought  great  credit  to  his  church, 
his  profession,  and  his  hometown,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing passed  his  way. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  memorial  address  delivered  by  Mon- 
signor Cass'  successor,  Msgr.  Edgar  P. 
McCarren,  and  a  remarkable  and  ele- 
gant prayer  for  unity  and  justice  offered 
recently  by  Monsignor  McCarren.  It  is 
good  to  know,  as  we  struggle  to  make  do 
without  Monsignor  Cass,  that  his  succes- 
.sor  is  a  man  of  similar  spirit  and  energj', 
and  of  equal  commitment  to  help  all  who 
are  in  need.  The  material  follows: 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Cass 
For  most  of  his  life — fifty-five  years  as  a 
priest — Monsignor  John  A.  Cass,  founder  of 
St,  Ignatius  parish,  Long  Beach,  and  pastor 
for  forty-one  years,  began  each  morning  at 
Mass.  He  prayed,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred 
psalmist,  to  the  God  who  gave  Joy  to  his 
youth.  And  he  died  a  young  man.  although 
he  would  have  been  eighty  next  November  17. 
He  had  young  blood  and  a  young  mind  to  the 
end. 

The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  was  In  his  veins. 
He  delighted  In  talking  about  his  parents 
traveling  in  a  covered  wagon  out  west  to  the 
prairies  of  Kansas  where  he  was  born  and 
where  he  began  his  initiation  into  the  eter- 
nal priesthood  by  baptism  into  Christ  Jesus. 
All  his  life  he  had  an  open  and  venturesome 
mind.  His  gaze  was  always  toward  the  future, 
toward  the  Improvement  of  the  human  con- 
dition. 

In  many  and  varied  ways  he  was  a  man 
far  ahead  of  his  time.  He  was  interested  a 
generation  ago — long  before  anyone  dreamed 
of  Vatican  Council  II — in  the  ecumenical 
dialogue  among  Christians,  and  between 
Christians  and  Jews.  In  the  prime  of  his  life 
he  was  already  passionately  conunitted  to 
social  reform  and  the  activation  of  Christian 
social  principles. 

In  the  last  decade  of  his  life  he  was  the 
man  with  the  vision  to  see  the  need  and  to 
create  (with  the  help  of  Cardinal  Cushlng) 
the  Pope  John  XXIII  Seminary  for  older  men 
to  study  for  the  priesthood. 

One  who  knew  Monsignor  Cass  as  a  young 
priest  has  said  that  he  could  excel  at  almost 
anything  to  which  he  put  his  mind.  He  was 
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an  imusually  talented  man.  specially  gifted 
by  God.  His  shy  and  quiet  manner  could  be 
very  deceptive. 

He  walked  with  the  easy  natural  grace 
which  betrayed  the  born  athlete  he  wa«.  His 
reflexes  were  faster  than  men  twenty-five 
years  younger  (by  their  own  testimony).  His 
intense  competitive  spirit  was  revealed  in  his 
abiding  interest  in  sporting  events  of  all 
kinds:  football,  baseball,  prize-fighting, 
horse-racing,  basketball,  hockey — you  name 
it.  His  loyalty  to  his  favorite  teams  was 
undying. 

In  his  own  activities  he  made  everything 
look  easy  and  effortless.  In  his  >»outh  he  was 
a  fine  second  baseman  and  later  a  crack  shot 
with  a  rlfie.  Still  later  he  was  to  become  a 
budding  architect,  an  author  of  many  writ- 
ings, a  musician,  and  a  musical  composer. 
All  of  these  accomplishments  of  his  were 
a  reflection  of  his  deep  appreciation  of  hu- 
man achievement  in  all  its  many  and  varied 
facets.  A  long  forward  pass,  a  fast  double- 
play,  a  knock-out  punch:  these  and  other 
physical  attainments  fascinated  him  along 
with  an  admiration  for  the  great  masters  of 
spiritual  effort  in  art,  music,  and  literature. 

He  had  impeccable  taste  and  his  response 
to  beauty  in  any  form  was  Immediate. 

Everything  human  Interested  him.  This  ac- 
counts for  his  love  of  place.  He  loved  not  only 
Long  Beach  and  New  York,  but  the  great  his- 
toric cities  of  Paris  and  Rome.  He  had  a  real 
feeling  for  the  historj  of  a  place  and  the 
people  down  through  the  ages  who  had  made 
the  place  what  it  was. 

In  a  word,  he  loved  life — he  loved  people 
in  all  their  variety — people  of  all  colors  and 
all  creeds — people  of  East  and  of  West— peo- 
ple old  and  young.  This  man  who  was  so 
loved  (With  good  reason)  by  the  poor,  was 
never  ill-at-ease  with  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. The  innate  courtesy  of  the  country  boy 
from  the  Kansas  cornfields  had  g^rown  into 
a  man  of  urbanity,  poise,  charm  and  sophis- 
tication. But  he  never  lost  the  corr^mon 
touch. 

He  was  humane  to  his  finger  tips.  He  not 
only  looked  distinguished;  he  was  distin- 
guished. 

But  the  real  man  was  much  more.  He  was 
a  genuine  intellectual.  He  loved  good  books 
and  he  reveled  In  the  world  of  ideas.  He  was 
as  interested  in  ideas  as  he  was  in  people — 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  enjoyed 
nothing  more  than  stimulating  and  lively 
conversation  about  the  great  Issues  of  the 
day— political,  economic,  social,  philosophi- 
cal and  theological.  He  had  an  alert  and 
enquiring  mind  to  the  very  end  of  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  was  always  a  great  listener. 
He  was  a  scholar  in  the  most  authentic 
.sense. 

The  moral  character  of  Monsignor  Cass 
was  shaped  i  in  the  providence  of  the  God  he 
loved  so  much)  by  unusual  suffering.  For 
most  of  his  life  he  battled  frail  health.  As 
a  young  priest  he  was  disabled  for  four  years 
by  a  serious  lung  ailment.  His  great  fear 
at  this  time  was  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  return  to  active  duty  as  a  priest.  Perhaps 
at  this  time  he  developed  the  patience  .ind 
outer  serenity  so  characteristic  of  him. 

His  priesthood  was  threatened  by  an  even 
worse  kind  of  suffering.  He  was  viciously  ac- 
cused before  ecclesiastical  authorities  with 
lie  and  calumny.  These  very  serious  charges 
had  a  superficial  plausibility.  His  accuser 
was  one  of  that  strange  and  dangerous  breed 
of  trouble-maker  who  specializes  in  the  half- 
truth — who  would  never  think  of  telling  an 
outright  lie — who  loses  all  reverence  for  truth 
as  he  spreads  hilf-lies  everywhere  he  goes. 

This  kind  of  suffering  was  worse  for  John 
Cass  than  physical  illness — to  have  his  repu- 
tation as  a  priest  placed  in  Jeopardy.  But  this 
priest  of  God.  ever  young,  never  quitting, 
never  giving  up,  survived  a  deadly  sickness, 
overcame  calumny,  and  struggled  on  to  serve 
the  people  of  God  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 
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TbiB  wa«  a  man  of  faith,  of  prayer,  of  hope, 
at  ChrtBtlan  optimism.  It  was  no  accident 
that  hU  great  heart  always  went  out  bo 
swiftly  and  bo  compafislonately  to  anyon* 
who  h»d  a  problem.  Suffering  was  more  than 
a  word  for  h'm — it  waa  a  way  of  life. 

Ho  was  proud  of  the  beautiful  buildings  of 
the  parish  plant,  but  he  once  said  that  for 
every  brick  there  was  a  tear.  His  own  tears 
and  the  tears  of  hU  people. 

Monsignor  Cass  was,  above  all,  a  priest  of 
God  It  viras  his  whole  Ufe.  He  loved  the 
priesthood,  ThU  man  of  faith,  who  spent  so 
many  hours  of  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament loved  both  God  and  man  who  waa 
made  In  God's  image.  After  fifty  years  of 
service,  he  insisted  that  from  a  hxmian  point 
of  view  the  life  of  the  parish  priest  was  the 
perfect  life. 

When  he  was  almost  eighty  years  of  age  "he 
still  delighted  in  bringing  God  to  men  and 
men  to  God:  in  hearing  confessions  and 
counseling  the  weak,  going  on  sick  calls,  dls- 
trlbuUng  Holy  Communion  on  Sunday  at  one 
Mass  after  another,  preaching  and  teaching 
his  favorite  themes  of  the  mercy  and  love  of 
God.  Christ  was  his  light  and  his  Ufe. 

His  love  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
has  become  a  legend.  The  alcoholic,  the  nar- 
cotic, the  broken  In  spirit  sought  him  out 
with  a  sure  Instinct.  He  was  an  easy  mark  for 
a  touch.  It  was  not  that  anyone  fooled  him. 
He  was  too  Intelligent  for  that.  It  waa  Just 
the  conviction  by  his  Christian  faith  that 
Christ  was  present  especially  in  the  poor  and 
unfortunate.  Before  anyone  ever  heard  of 
the  Poverty  Program,  he  had  a  program  of 
his  own  thirty  years  ago. 

Only  God  knows  how  many  lives  he  helped 
to  rebuild  by  his  compassion,  his  charity,  his 
generosity,  his  forgiveness  of  human  weak- 
ness. 

Good  priests  come  in  all  shapes,  all  kinds, 
all  temperaments.  This  man  had  the  heart 
of  a  great  priest.  He  was  a  complex  and 
many-sided  man.  Widely  admired,  he  was 
rarely  fully  understood  and  certainly  never 
fully  appreciated. 

He  appeared  to  most  to  be  a  gentle,  kindly 
man  (and  he  was  that)  but  he  had  more 
than  a  heart  of  feeling.  He  had  a  heart  of 
great  courage.  He  could  be  tough  as  well  as 
tender.  He  could  be  very  angry  when  there 
was  good  reason. 

He  was  a  man  of  passionate  convictions. 
Behind  the  soft-spoken  voice  was  a  strong 
will  and  steel  in  his  backbone.  He  had  the  In- 
credible endurance  of  a  man  of  the  fron- 
tier. His  erect  carriage  almost  to  the  end 
proclaimed  that  here  waa  a  man! 

With  it  all,  the  twinkle  in  his  bright  blue 
eyes  was  a  signal  to  those  with  discernment 
of  his  ever-present  sense  of  humor  and 
hinted  at  the  flexibility  of  a  man  who  never 
took  himself  too  seriously. 

The  Inner  turmoil  and  tension  of  this  man 
who  Uved  Ufe  to  the  full  was  disciplined  by 
an  outer  serenity,  a  self-control  won  at  great 
cost.  Because  of  lUs  presence,  a  sense  of 
peace  per\-aded  the  rectory  like  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  odor.  He  was  a  strong  support  to 
countless  priests  who.  like  all  humans,  are 
often  In  need  of  help. 

Hospitality  was  his  middle  name.  He  loved 
the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  he  loved 
priests.  When  he  died — typically— he  left 
everything  he  possessed  to  the  Church  and 
the  missions. 

His  retirement  from  the  active  ministry 
was  a  great  croes  which  he  accepted  with 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the 
Church  in  Vatican  Council  II. 

This  was  a  real  man,  a  good  Christian,  and 
a  great  priest — truly  another  Christ.  St.  Ig- 
natius parish  was  privileged  to  have  him  as 
its  shepherd  and  pastor  for  two  generations. 
He  served  this  parish  more  by  what  he  was 
than  by  what  he  did,  and  he  did  much. 

Priests  come  and  priests  go — the  priest- 
hood of  Christ  is  eternal— but  the  people  of 
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Long  Beach  shovUd  never  forget  John  Cass. 
If  he  could  speak  now  he  would  beg  for  con- 
tinuing prayers.  He  cared  so  much  for  us; 
we  should  care  that  much  for  him. 

Once  again  ahead  of  his  time,  he  wrote  a 
book  in  1950,  "The  Quest  of  Certainty,"  In 
which  he  said,  prophetically,  that  loee  of  the 
certainties  of  life  had  'made  men  of  today 
restless,  unhappy  and  even  desperate." 

It  was  his  conviction  that  the  basic  trutlis 
are  attainable.  He  hoped  that  his  argument 
for  his  position  would  encourage  others  to 
"recognize  that  where  they  see  shadows  there 
is  also  substance:  where  it  is  cold,  there  is 
warmth;  and  in  spite  of  the  apparent  dark- 
ness, there  is  light," 


A  Prayer  for  UNmr  and  Justice 

God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob. 

God  of  black,  of  white,  of  red,  of  yellow,  and 
of  brown. 

Unknown  God  of  those  who  honor  the  hu- 
man Ideal. 

God  of  us  all. 

God  of  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Love  with- 
out limit  In  whose  Image  of  Intelligence  and 
love  we  are  all  made. 

God  who  fashioned  the  mystery  deep  in 
the  heart  of  things. 

God  who  designed  each  of  us  In  beauty 
with  tender  and  loving  care  each  of  us 
unique — set  apart;  Isolated;  alone  In  a 
crowd — unique. 

God  who  shaped  us,  each  in  our  basically 
Incommunicable  person  yet  members  oi  the 
one  family  of  man. 

God  who  made  all  of  us  with  an  eternal 
destiny;  a  destiny  of  intimate  love  with  you; 
a  destiny  which  begins  its  Journey,  step  by 
step,  as  we  learn  to  love  one  another. 

O  God,  pity  and  help  us  all. 

Help  us  to  remember  always:  That  our 
similarities  are  far  greater  than  our  differ- 
ences; that  man  Is  one,  even  though  religions 
and  cultures  and  civilizations  may  be  many; 
that  diversity  is  opposed  to  uniformity,  not  to 

unitv. 

Help  us  to  remember  always:  That  it  may 
be  more  cruel  to  deny  a  man  freedom  than 
to  deny  him  bread;  that  the  first  freedom 
is  freedom  of  worship — or  non-worship — in 
the  Sudan  and  Biafra  as  well  as  In  Israel 
and  northern  Ireland,  on  the  sidewalks  of 
New  York  as  well  as  In  the  valleys  of  eastern 
Europe. 

Help  us  to  remember  always:  That  the 
right  to  human  Ufe  Is  even  more  sacred  than 
the  right  to  the  better  life;  that  reverence  for 
human  life  must  extend  to  all  human  Ufe 
no  matter  how  old.  or  how  young,  no  mat- 
ter how  maimed  or  how  handicapped;  that 
genocide  begins  with  discrimination,  grows 
into  persecution,  and  explodes  into  extermi- 
nation. 

Help  us  to  remember  always :  That  most  of 
our  pains  and  most  of  our  joys  come  rrom 
one  another;  that  the  root  of  war  is  simple 
hostility  between  individuals  and  small 
groups;' that  violence  (real  or  metaphorical) 
Is  the  mark  of  Cain;  that  a  knife  point  (real 
or  metaphorical)  pressed  against  the  skin- 
no  matter  what  its  color— causes  red  blood 
to  flow  from  the  wound  Just  like  our  own. 
Help  us  to  remember  always:  That  peace 
cannot  be  created  out  of  nothing  by  mere 
words:  that  the  enemy  of  man  Is  not  war,  but 
injustice  (the  cause  of  war);  that  there  is 
no  peace  without  Justice;  that  one  hungry 
man  is  one  too  many. 

Help  us  to  remember  always;  To  keep  try- 
ing: Ufe  Is  not  television.  In  which  every 
human  problem  Is  solved  In  one  hour;  to 
keep  being  patient,  but  not  too  patient;  to 
keep  reaching  out  to  one  another;  to  keep 
clasping  our  hands  not  only  in  prayer  but  In 
the  friendship  of  our  common  humanity;  to 
keep  loving  Justice  and  hating  evil. 

For  to  love  Justice  Is  to  love  you.  O  Ood. 
Amen. 
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RADIATION  STUDY   FINDINGS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 
Mr     KASTENMEIER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
full-page  advertisements  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  today  have 
called  the  public's  attention  to  the  pub- 
lication soon  of  some  rather  startling 
findings  by  Dr.  Ernest  Stemglass.  While 
limited    attention    has    been    given   Dr. 
Stemglass'  earlier  revelations  on  the  cor- 
relation of  infant  mortality  with  nuclear 
testing,    this    latest    extension    of    his 
thesis   to   ABM   defense   is  particularly 
cogent  now  and  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  Briefly  stated.  Dr. 
Stemglass  believes  that  given  the  rela- 
tively low  level  of  radiation  necessary  to 
cause  genetic  and  fetal  damage,  any  fu- 
ture 'successful'  use  of  an  antl-ballistic- 
missile   system   against   incoming   war- 
heads could  threaten  the  ver>'  existence 
of  the  entire  next  generation  of  children. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  not  a  scien- 
tist, I  appreciate  the  compelling  logic  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Stern- 
glass  on  the  basis  of  his  data — particu- 
larly the  charts  in  the  April  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists — clearly  showing  the 
relationship    between    infant    mortality 
and  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  find  rebuttals  of  the 
Stemglass  thesis  by  Government  scien- 
tists unreassurlng  and  unscientific.  The 
gist  of  their  rebuttal  is  that  Dr.  Stem- 
glass  is  unduly  alarming  the  public— 
and  very  well  he  might. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Stemglass'  findings 
can  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  only  at  our 
peril.  Certainly,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion spokesmen  cannot  claim  to  be  dis- 
interested parties  in  judging  the  validity 
of  his  allegations,  given  their  direct  in- 
volvement in  nuclear  testing. 

I  believe  that  each  one  of  us  owes  it 
to  ourselves,  our  loved  ones,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  all  of  mankind  to  see 
to  it  that  this  subject  is  most  thoroughly 
and  honestly  investigated,  and  that  a 
full  report  is  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here  is  not  merely  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  for  an  ABM  system. 
or  which  strategy  to  assume  in  arms 
control  negotiations,  but  the  very  ex- 
istence of  human  life  on  this  planet.  I. 
for  one,  am  not  satisfied  with  the  very 
general  statements  by  administration  of- 
ficials to  date,  and  think  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent that  Dr,  Stemglass'  thesis  be 
painstakingly  examined  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  include  Dr.  Stemglass'  letter  to  me 
on  this  subject,  and  the  New  York  Times 
July  28  account  of  the  Government  sci- 
entists' rebuttals  in  the  Record: 

School  of  Medicine. 
University  of  PmsBrnRGH, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  July  11.  1969. 
Dear  Congressman  Kastxnmeie«:  The  cur- 
rent argument  for  an  ABM  system  is  that 
it  Is  required  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
our  deterrent  forces  bv  a  massive  first-strike 
of  Russian  SS-9  missiles  carrying  thousands 
of  multiple  warheads. 
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However,  In  view  of  new  evidence  on  the 
toally  unexpected  action  of  StrontJum-90 
on  the  human  reproductive  cells,  the  threat 
of  such  an  attack  loses  all  credibility  since 
the  vast  amounts  of  long-Uved  Strontlum-90 
necessarily  released  Into  the  rapidly  circulat- 
ing worlds  atmosphere  would  lead  to  the 
death  of  all  Russian  Infants  born  In  the  next 
generation,  thus  ending  the  existence  of  the 
Russian  people  together  with  that  of  all 
mankind. 

The  unanticipated  genetic  effect  of  Stron- 
tlum-90; presented  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  Health  Physics  Society,  follows  both 
from  an  increase  of  infant  mortality  along 
the  path  of  the  fallout-cloud  from  the  first 
atomic  test  In  New  Mexico  In  1945,  and  from 
a  detailed  correspondence  of  state-by-state 
Infant  mortality  excesses  with  yearly  changes 
of  Strontium-90  levels  In  the  milk. 

The  computer-calculated  Infant  mortality 
was  found  to  have  reached  close  to  1  excess 
deaths  In  the  U.S.  per  100  live  births  due  to 
the  release  of  only  200  megatons  of  fission 
energy  by  1965.  This  Indicates  that  a  release 
of  some  20.000  megatons  anywhere  in  the 
world,  needed  in  offensive  warheads  for  an 
effective  first  strike  or  in  the  thousands  of 
-defensive  ABM  warheads  required  to  Insure 
-Intercaptlon,  would  lead  to  essentially  no  In- 
fants surviving  to  produce  another  genera- 
tion. 

This  conclusion  would  not  be  significantly 
altered  by  the  development  of  "cleaner"  hy- 
drogen bombs,  since  even  the  cleanest  weap- 
ons detonated  so  far  still  produce  more  than 
one-third  as  much  Strontlum-90  per  mega- 
ton as  the  early  hydrogen  weapons,  aside 
from  the  genetically  damaging  long-lived 
Carbon-14  generated  even  by  an  ideally  pure 
hydrogen  bomb  containing  no  fission  trigger 
at  all. 

Since  ABM  systems,  whether  effective  or 
not.  force  an  escalation  of  the  total  number 
of  warheads,  their  net  effect  would  be  to  seal 
the  biological  doom  of  mankind  that  much 
more  firmly  if  the  resulting  unstabiUzed  de- 
terrence should  ever  fail. 

Ernest  J.  Sternglass, 
Director  of  Radiation  Physics,  Profes- 
sor of  Radiology. 

Physicist's  Theory  That  Fallout  Killed 
Many  Babies  Is  Disputed 
Washington.— A  University  of  Pittsburgh 
radiation  physicist  suggests  that  radioactive 
fallout  from  nuclear  tests  may  have  caused 
the  death  of  more  than  400.000  babies  In  the 
United  States  since  1950,  Government  scien- 
tists vigorously  challenge  his  theory. 

One  Atomic  Energ>'  Commission  scientist 
described  the  stated  theory  of  Dr.  Ernest  J. 
Sternglass  as  ■poientially  dangerous  and  un- 
necessarily frightenmg  to  the  public." 

Dr.  Sternglass  says  he  has  acquired  "totally 
unexpected  '  statistical  evidence  suggesting 
a  serious  potential  genetic  hazard  from  fall- 
out that  he  says  has  hitherto  been  unrec- 
ognized. The  evidence,  he  says,  is  backed  by 
animal  research  in  Sweden, 

Dr.  Sternglass,  who  has  been  challenged  in 
the  past  on  other  concepts  regarding  fallout, 
suggests  in  his  latest  one  that  the  alleged 
genetic  hazard  persists  even  though  atmos- 
pheric test.s  by  most  nuclear  powers  have 
ceased  since  1963. 

He  further  suggests  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial genetic  hazard  from  underground  nu- 
clear blasts  designed  for  peaceful  purposes. 
such  as  carving  out  canals. 

He  expressed  such  views  in  a  recent  article 
In  The  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists.  In  re- 
marks attributed  to  him  in  an  article  in  The 
London  Observer  newspaper,  in  a  seminar  ar- 
ranged by  some  Congressmen  on  Capitol  Hill 
last  week,  and  in  an  ap{>earance  on  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  "Today"  show 
on  Thursday. 

His  theory  includes  the  following  points: 
Genetic  damage  has  been  caused  to  many 
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parents  by  fallout  radiation,  and  this  has 
been  responsible  for  a  leveling  off,  since 
around  1950,  In  the  previously  sharply  de- 
clining infant  mortality  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

One  per  cent  more  baby  deaths,  both  in 
the  infant  and  fetal  stage,  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  expected  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  alone  as  a  result  of  fallout 
from  "200  megatons  of  testing"  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions since  the  initial  American  test  in  New 
Mexico  in  1945.  A  megaton  is  the  equivalent 
of  one  million  tons  of  TNT. 

Evidence,  in  recent  years,  of  increased 
numbers  of  prematurely  born  babies  in  the 
United  States  is  linked   with   fallout. 

The  Government  scientists— who  chal- 
lenged his  theory  in  separate  Interviews — 
were:  Dr.  William  Bibb  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine;  Dr.  Arthur  Wolfe  of  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department's  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service,  and  Dr.  Prank  Palkner  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

Representative  Chet  Hollfield.  Democrat  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
Hnuse  Atomic  Committee,  said  that  Dr. 
Sternglass"  theories  had  already  "been 
sharply  criticized  by  a  number  of  knowledge- 
able people  who  say  his  conclusions  are  based 
on  mistaken  use  of  data." 

NO  support  found 

Dr  Bibb  said: 
The  A  EC.  for  many  years  has  supported 
long-term,  intensive  studies  of  fallout,  in- 
cluding measurements  of  actual  fallout  rates, 
and  of  low-level  radiation  effects.  The  results 
of  these  studies,  and  those  of  others  not  con- 
nected with  the  A.E.C.  simply  do  not  support 
Dr.  Sternglass'  thesis.  Dr.  Sternglass  has 
ba^ed  his  theory  on  what  we  consider  to  be 
incomplete  and  inaccurate  data. 

"We  are  convinced  that  such  statements  as 
Dr.  Sternglass"  are  potentially  dangerous 
and  unnecessarily  frightening  to  the  public 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged." 

Dr.  Palkner  said  there  was  evidence  sug- 
gesting that  in  recent  years,  the  birth  rate 
of  premature  babies  had  increased  in  the 
United  States  and  conceivably  in  other  coun- 
tries. He  said  that  "'Increased  effects  of  pov- 
erty" appeared  to  be  a  more  likely  explana- 
tion than  the  Sternglass  theory. 

Dr.  Wolfe  said: 

"While  Dr.  Sternglass  may  have  statistical 
correlations  between  fallout  rates  and  infant 
mortality  rates,  scientific  evidence  does  not 
support  his  conclusions, 

"The  Swedish  studies  with  mice  to  which 
he  refers  in  support  of  his  theory  involved 
radiation  doses  several  orders  of  magnitude 
higher   than    those   possible    from   fallout," 
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BISHOP  ZIELINSKI  OF  BUFFALO  IS 
FIRST  AMERICAN-BORN  BISHOP 
TO  HEAD  POLISH  NATIONAL 
CHURCH 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Right 
Reverend  Thaddeus  F.  Zielinski.  D.D., 
bishop  of  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Diocese 
of  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church 
is  the  first  American-born  bishop  to  be- 
come bishop-primate  of  the  church. 

He  ascended  to  the  top  administrative 
poeition  in  the  church  upon  the  death 


in  Poland  on  July  15  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Leon  Grochowskl,  82,  primate  of 
the  church. 

This  Is  not  the  first  "first"  for  Bishop 
Zeilinski  in  his  church  life.  He  was  the 
first  American  to  be  named  a  bishop  of 
the  church,  the  first  Polish  Catholic 
bishop  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons  for 
another  church,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  first  to  participate  in  the  con- 
secration of  a  new  cathedral  for  the 
Independent  Church  of  the  Philippines 
in  that  country. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  well-deserved  pro- 
motion for  Bishop  Zielinski  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  be  a  great  credit  to  his 
church  in  his  new  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pait  of  my  remarks 
I  am  including  an  article  on  his  ele- 
vation, an  article  on  the  bishop's  fre- 
quent "firsts,"  and  two  editorials: 

I  Prom  the  Buffalo  (NY.)   Evening  News. 

July   18,   1969] 

Bishop   Zielinski   To   Head    Polish 

National  Catholics 

Bishop  Thaddeus  F.  Zielinski  of  the  Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh Diocese  of  the  Polish  Nation- 
al Catholic  Church  will  be  Installed  as 
presiding  bishop  of  the  church  In  America 
and  Canada  within  the  next  90  davs. 

His  succession  to  the  office  of  prlnie  bishop 
follows  the  death  in  Poland  Tuesday  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Leon  Grochowskl,  82.  who  suffered 
a  heart  attack  while  preparing  for  a  con- 
ference of  bishops  in  Warsaw. 

Bishop  Zielinski  had  been  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Bishop  Grochowskl  at  a  1967  synod  in 
Manchester.  N.H. 

Until  his  formal  Installation  in  St.  Stanis- 
laus Cathedral.  Scranton,  Pa..  Bishop  Zielin- 
ski will  be  the  administrator  of  the  Polish 
National  Catholic  Church  and  remain  in 
Buffalo  at  Holy  Mother  of  the  Rosarv  Cathe- 
dral. 

ordained    in     1927 

As  primate  of  the  church  he  will  admin- 
ister a  religious  Jurisdiction  comprising  172 
parishes  in  the  US.  and  18  in  Canada.  There 
are  three  dioceses  in  Poland:  Warsaw.  Cra- 
cow and  Wroclaw. 

The  church  was  established  there  after 
World  War  I  by  missioners  from  the  church 
in  America.  The  church  in  Poland  has  been 
autonomous  since  after  World  War  II. 

Bishop  Zielinski.  65.  Is  a  native  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
November  of  1927  after  graduating  from 
Savanrola  Seminary  In  Scranton.  He  came 
here  from  Dickson  City,  Pa.,  as  administra- 
tor of  the  Cathedral,  was  elected  bishop  In 
August  of  1954  and  consecrated  in  Buffalo  the 
following  September. 

His  present  diocese  Includes  32  churches, 
extending  from  Rochester  to  Pittsburgh. 
Pour  are  in  western  New  York:  The  Cathe- 
dral, All  Saints  in  Grant  St.;  Holy  Trinity, 
Lackawanna  and  St    Michael  s,  Niagara  Falls, 

TO    CALL    council    MEETING 

The  elevation  of  Bishop  Zielinski  will  give 
him  the  title  of  most  reverend:  he  has  had 
the  title  of  right  reverend. 

The  funeral  for  Bishop  Grochowskl  will  be 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  central  diocese  of  the 
church  and  the  place  where  it  was  founded 
in  1897.  However,  a  date  cannot  be  set  be- 
cause of  problems  concerning  the  return  of 
the  body  from  Poland. 

Bishop  Zielinski  said  he  will  call  a  meeting 
of  the  church's  Supreme  Council  In  Scran- 
ton after  the  funeral.  This  session  will  con- 
cern itself  with  succession  and  other  admin- 
istrative subjects. 

The  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  sep- 
arated from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1897  as  the  result  of  a  dispute  over  church 
administration. 
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(Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express, 
'  July  19,  19691 

"Firsts"'  Frequent  for  Bishop 
(By  Camllle  Curro) 
The  Rt  Rev.  Thaddeus  P.  Zielinski,  the 
new  bishop  primate  of  the  Polish  National 
cIThollc  Church  Who  is  "looking  forward  to 
ser'^ce  as  the  head  of  the  church  with  great 
anticipation."  has  a  history  of    firsts    In  his 

The  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  Diocese  bishop 
who  became  the  church"s  administrative  head 
upon  the  death  Thursday  of  the  Most  Rev^ 
lion  Grochowskl,  the  former  primate.  Is  the 
first   Amerlcan-born  bishop   to   achieve   the 

^'^'e'^was  also  the  first  American  to  be 
named  a  bishop  of  the  church,  the  first 
Polish  Catholic  bishop  to  ordain  priests  and 
deacons  for  another  church,  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  first  to  participate  In  the 
consecration  of  a  new  cathedral  for  the  In- 
dependent Church  of  the  Philippines  In  that 

''°smvmg  to  give  "youth  a  place  to  speak 
their  own  minds,""  he  Initiated  a  three-day 
youth  convocation  In  1964.  Held  annually 
since  then,  the  convocations  give  young  peo- 
pie  an  opportunity  to  study  church  matters 
and  make  known  their  own  thoughts  on 
church  problems. 

Instrumental  in  introducing  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  all  aspects  of  church 
llf?  Bishop  Zielinski  in  1961  celebrated  the 
first  Mass  in  England  In  his  church.  Holy 
Mother  of  the  Rosary  Cathedral,  108  Sobleskl 

St 

He  translated  and  published  the  first  Eng- 
lish catechism,  prayerbook  and  ritual  books 
and  introduced  the  first  translations  of 
church  hvmns  from  Polish  to  English. 

On  Aug.  3.  he  expects  to  present  still  an- 
other first  for  his  church,  the  administra- 
tion of  Holy  Communion  In  both  forms  of 
bread  and  wine. 

"The  method  of  intlnctlon,  dipping  the 
bread  Into  consecrated  wine,  will  be  prac- 
ticed for  the  first  time,""  he  said.  ""This  is  very 
Important  to  me  and  to  our  church."" 

This  breaking  of  church  tradition  so  prev- 
alent in  his  life  Is  paralleled  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Polish  Catholic  Church  Itself, 
he  believes.  ,     ^,  . 

""Ours  Is  the  only  church  I  know  of  which 
originated  In  the  United  States  and  was 
carried  back  to  the  homeland  in  Poland,"  he 
said.  "In  most  cases,  it  has  happened  the 
other  way  around."" 

The  bishop  predicted  no  great  changes  in 
the  church"s  future  under  his  administra- 
tion, though  he  expressed  a  wish  to  strength- 
en ecumenical  ties  with  other  churches,  nota- 
bly the  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Europe,  the 
Independent  Church  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  Orthodox  and  Episcopal  Churches  of  the 
U.S. 

The  elevation,  he  said.  ""Took  me  complete- 
ly by  surprise.""  Though  he  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  Bishop  Grochowskl  at  the  12th 
General  Synod  of  the  church  in  1967,  he 
said: 

"I  never  thought  I  would  fill  the  post  by 
the  next  synod  in  1971.  Bishop  Grochowskl 
was  on  In  vears,  but  his  health  and  vigor 
were  good.  His  death  was  a  complete  shock."' 
In  succession  procedures  Instituted  In  1949. 
general  synods  are  held  every  four  years.  At 
this  time,  a  successor  to  the  primate  may  be 
elected  or  reelected.  Bishop  Zielinski  was 
elected  at  the  last  synod,  but,  he  said,  an- 
other bishop  might  be  chosen  In  the  next 
synod, 

"Bishop  primate  is  not  a  life-time  posi- 
tion,"" he  said.  "It  is  discussed  at  each 
synod."" 

Bishop  Zielinski  described  his  predecessor 
as  a  man  "known  for  his  great  religious 
stability  and  devotion.  He  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  chxirch  In  America  and  in  Poland, 
We  all  feel  his  loss." 
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Bishop  Zielinski  To  Be  Head  of  Poush 
Church 

The  entire  Western  New  York  community 
loins  in  the  prayers  and  expressions  of  best 
wishes  extended  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thaddeus  P. 
Zielinski,  bishop  of  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
Diocese  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church,  who  became  administrative  head  of 
the  church  Thursday  upon  the  death  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Leon  Grochowskl  in  Poland. 

The  consecration  of  Bishop  Zielinski  as  pri- 
mate of  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church 
in  America  will  take  place  in  Scranton.  Pa, 
within  the  next  few  months  and  it  will  be  a 
singular  honor  for  the  only  Amerlcan-born 
bishop  the  church  as  ever  had. 

We  extend  to  mem'oers  of  the  church  our 
sincere  condolences  on  the  passing  of  Bishop 
Grochowskl  as  well  as  our  sense  of  pride  in 
the  succession  of  Bishop  Zielinski  whose  deep 
sensltUity  to  the  human  condition  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  1968  Eastertlme  message  which 
said  in  part  that  "each  human  being  is  in- 
flnltelv  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  created 
not  for  Just  a  time  but  for  eternity." 


I  From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.I  Am-Pol  Eagle. 

July  24.  1969] 
BISHOP  Zielinski  Richly  Deserving  or 

Elevation 
A  lUetlme  of  service  devoted  to  God  and  to 
the  community  was  Justly  rewarded  with  last 
week's  elevation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thaddeus 
F  Zielinski  to  the  position  of  Bishop  primate 
of  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church. 

Those  who  have  known  Bishop  Zielinski 
since  his  coming  to  Buffalo  In  1953,  have 
been  amazed  bv  the  seemingly  tireless  efforts 
of  the  Bishop.  E^-en  under  the  pressures  of 
a  very  demanding  schedule.  Bishop  Zielinski 
has  always  managed  to  find  Ume  to  lend  his 
support  'to  a  worthwhile  cause  or  project 
whenever  and  wherever  It  is  sought.  One 
example  of  this  is  his  fine  efforts  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Broadwav-FiUmore  Community 
Corporation,  a  group  of  religious  and  clv-lc 
leaders  working  towards  revitallzatlon  of  the 
upper  East  side  area. 

Being  named  the  first  Amerlcan-born 
Bishop  primate  of  the  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church  marked  the  second  time 
that  Bishop  Zielinski  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
his  church  He  was  also  the  first  American 
to  be  named  a  bishop  In  the  church  when 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh Diocese  sixteen  years  ago. 

We  would  like  to  congratulate  Bishop 
Zielinski  on  his  well-deserved  elevation.  May 
God  be  with  him  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  Bishop  Zielinski  will 
be  leaving  Buffalo  as  a  result  of  his  elevation. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1969 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 


Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
previous  years.  Radio  Moscow  let  it  be 
known  to  the  world  that  the  Russian 
regime   and   Its   associated   lotaliUrian 
members  view  the  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance  with  disdain  and 
displeasure,   especially   since   they   seek 
"normalized  and  harmonious  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  the  West.  In 
continuous  news  broadcasts  on  July  17 
and  18.  this  mouthpiece  of  the  Kremlin 
portrayed    the    1969   observance   as    "'a 
dinosaur   lurking   in   the   cities   of   the 
United  States  '  and  its  "anti-Communist 
supporters  seeking  to  impede  better  rela- 
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tlons    between    the    U.S.S.R.    and    the 
United  States  of  America. "  They  went  on 
to  show  how  the  peaceful  spirit  of  Mr. 
Andrei   Gromyko's   address  before   the 
Supreme  Soviet  contrasted  sharply  with 
the    anti -Communist    tone    of    Captive 
Nations  Week  and  how  our  mutual  inter- 
ests as  already  reflected  in  "our  being 
wartime    allies"    and    in    "the    Sputnik 
leading  the  way  for  the  Apollo  today" 
emphasize  "the   dinosaur  character   of 
these  Captive  Nations  Week  observances. 
Now,    plainly,    all   of    this   and   more 
demonstrates  how  deep  a  thorn  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  ts  in  the 
side  of  Moscow's  policy  of  Soviet  Russian 
imperio-colonialism  and  eventual  world 
domination.  One  of  tlie  prime  requisites 
of  this  policy  is  the  attainment  of  our 
acquiescence  to  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Red  empire.  For  well  over  a  decade, 
Moscow  has  been  endeavoring  to  realize 
this  objective  as  an  expression  of  "better 
relations  between  the  USSR,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. "■  If  this  were 
realized,  it  would  mean  a  tragic  loss  to 
us  of  natural  allies  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Pacific  and  over  to  the  Caribbean, 
and  a  formidable  and  much-needed  ba.se 
of  security   for  Moscow  and  its  global 
plans.  As  Moscow  so  well  knows,  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  annually 
crystallizes  our  opposition  to  its  imperio- 
colonialist  rule  and  influence  over  all  the 
captive  nations,  particularly  those  in  the 
US.S.R.    itself,   and   thus   serves   as   a 
monumental  reminder  that  our  people 
will  never  acquiesce  to  the  permanent 
captivity   of   close  to   a   billion   human 
souls. 

From  all  reports,  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
was  a  necessary  success.  As  further  in- 
dications of  this  success,  supplementln? 
those  I  gave  in  my  address  on  July  16, 
are  the  following : 

First.  Proclamations  by  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York:  Gov.  Edgar  D. 
Whitcomb.  of  Indiana:  Gov.  John  J. 
McKeithen.  of  Louisiana;  Mayor  John  V. 
Undsav,  of  New  York ;  and  Mayor  Bruno 
E  Giordano,  of  Stanford.  Conn. 

Second.  An  address  by  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Volpe  at  the  10th  anniversary 
captive  nations  banquet  in  Washington. 
DC.  .       ^^ 

Third  Commentaries  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  the  July  18  issue  of  Korea  s 
Freedom  Center  News;  an  article  in  the 
July  20  Washington  Post  on  Captive 
Nations';  and  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Chicago  Captive  NaUons  Committee. 

Fourth.  An  address  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang  at  the  Phoenix  Captive  Nations 
rallv  along  with  his  biography. 

Fifth.  A  message  by  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  on  the  week  in  the  Free  China 
Weekly  of  July  13.  1969,  and  messages 
from  Senator  Jacob  K.  Ja\"its  and  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Horton  to  the  lOtn 
anniversary  banquet  in  Washington. 
.  Sixth.  A  t>T3ical  program  presented  by 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  of 
New  York,  a  brief  address  delivered  by 
Dr  Austin  J.  App  at  the  Philadelphia  ob- 
servance, and  a  commentary-  on  the 
week  in  the  July  12  issue  of  the  Vietnam 
Newsletter. 

Seventh.  The  program  of  the  Arizona 
Capitive  Nations  Week  Committee  and 
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characteristic    press    coverage    by    the 
Arizona  press. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Proclamation,  Statb  or  New  York 

Our  commitment  and  our  basic  belief  as 
a  nation  Is  that  all  sodetles  should  be  able 
to  choose  the  political  systems  under  which 
they  live. 

America  has  provided  a  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed, and  we  have  benefited  from  their 
coming  here. 

We  In  New  York  State  are  deeply  In  sym- 
pathy with  and  suppwrt  the  Just  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  Independence  of  captive 
people  everywhere. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  July  13-19,  1960,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  New  York  State. 

By  the  Governor : 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
\      Atteet: 

Alton  G.  Marshall, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

t  Proclamation,  State  op  Indiana 

For  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  16th  to 
Jifly'22nd,  1969,  to  all  to  whom  these  pres- 
ent? fnay  come,  greeting: 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Latvia,  White  Ruthenia.  Estonia. 
Rumania.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Main- 
land China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia, 
North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia, 
Croatia,  Slovenia.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkes- 
tan. North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;    and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders 
In  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  "the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Edgar  D.  Whitcomb 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  16th  to 
July  22nd.  1969,  be  designated  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  Indiana. 
By  the  Governor: 

Edgar  D.  Whitcomb, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 
Attest: 

William  N.  Salin, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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stltutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  natlona  look  to  the  United  Statee 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  .passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  J.  McKelthen, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  here- 
by proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  13,  1969,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Louisiana,  and  call  upon  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  to  Join  with  others  in 
observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

By  the  Governor: 

John  J.  McKeithen, 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Attest: 

Wade  O  Martin,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation,  Citt  of  New  York 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  3rd  week  In  July  of  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  invit- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence:  and 

Whereas:  The  people  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  as  well  as  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  being  denied  fundamental 
human  rights  in  pursuing  their  own  des- 
tiny; and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  over-whelmlng  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  tvranny  and 
aggression;   and 

Whereas:  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  leadership  In  attain- 
ing their  freedom  and  independence. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  John  V.  Undsay,  mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  13-19.  1969,  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  In  New  York  City,  and  call  upon 
our  citizens  to  observe  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

By  the  mayor: 

John  V.  Lindsay. 
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State  of  Louisiana  Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian  Communists   have   led,   through   direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland 
Hungary,       Lithuania.       Ukraine.       Czecho- 
slovakia,   Latvia,    Estonia,    White   Ruthema 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  .Azerbaijan,  Georgia    North 
Korea.    Albania,    Idel-Ural,    Serbia,    Croatia 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples    in    these    conquered    nations    cod- 


Proclamation,   Stamford,  Conn. 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czecho-SIo- 
vakia,  Lavtia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 


Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Bruno  E.  Giordano  Mayor 
of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  the  week  commencing  July  13.  1969,  be 
observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Stam- 
ford, and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Stamford 
to  Join  with  others  in  observing  this  week 
by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  ef- 
forts for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
John  C.  Pusaro, 

Acting  Mayor. 
Bruno  E.  Giordano, 

Mayor. 

Remarks  by   John  A.  Volpe  at  the  Tenth 
Anniversary   Captive  Nations   Banquet 
Thank  you  for  this  award.  I  am  truly  grate- 
ful. To  be  honored  for  civic  service  is  a  source 
of  great  pride,  but  to  be  honored  by  ones 
old  friends  for  this  service  is  the  greatest  trib- 
ute a  man  could  receive.  I  promise  each  and 
every   one   of   you   here   tonight    I   shall   do 
everjthing  in  my  power  to  be  worthy  of  it 
As  the  son  of  Italian  Immigrants,  I  have 
long  felt  a   close  association  with   the   Na- 
tional   Captive    Nations    Committee    and    I 
know  well  the  determined  spirit  and  dedi- 
cation of  all  of  you  people  here  tonight. 

It  was  ten  years  ago — Just  ten  years  aeo 
tomorrow — July  17  that  our  late"  beloved 
President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  signed  the  orig- 
inal Captive  Nations  Proclamation  here  in 
Washington,  At  that  time  President  Elsen- 
hower said: 

■While  I  am  here,  America  will  never  con- 
cede that  there  has  been  a  sound,  durable 
or  working  peace  that  could  be  called  global 
until  these  Nations  have  the  right  to  express 
their  own  convictions,  their  own  opinions 
and  desires  about  their  own  fates;  and  then 
as  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned, 
it  would  never  cease  to  use  every  peaceable 
means — and  I  have  alwaj-s  emphasized  that 
word  peaceable — to  give  them  such  an  op- 
portunity." 

And  I  know  too,  that  President  Nixon  Is 
equally  determined  to  carry  out  that  pledge. 
As  our  then-Vice  President,  he,  too,  was  ac- 
tive In  the  cause  of  the  captive  peoples.  And 
he  was  the  man,  of  course,  who  engaged 
Premier  Krushchev  In  that  famous  "kitchen 
debate." 

As  you  know,  my  field  Is  not  foreign  rela- 
tions; but  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
President  Nixon's  ability  and  the  ability  of 
my  fellow  cabinet  members  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  deal  with  such  things.  I  see 
these  men  regularly.  I  work  with  them  and 
respect  them  and  I  know  them  as  dedicated 
men. 

But  the  Job  of  Government  today  Is  not 
theirs  alone.  We  Individual  citizens  must  also 
Join  in.  We  have  a  Job  to  do. 

Our  task  Is  to  discover,  each  In  his  own 
way,  the  way  in  which  we  can  make  this  Na- 
tion better,  and  we  can  do  It  by  starting 
where  we  are,  with  what  we  have,  by  Joining 
those  who,  all  over  America,  unknown  and 
not  praised,  daily  ttirn  their  backs  willingly 
on  the  comforts  we  all  love  In  order  to  help 
others  and  to  become  better  Informed  and 
better  neighbors  and  better  citizens. 

And  above  all,  we  must  keep  alive  within 
ourselves  the  American  dream — the  faith 
that  ours  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity— 
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that  a  free  man  regardless  of  his  race,  color 
or  background— can  work  out  his  own  dee- 
tiny.  I  had  that  faith  instilled  in  me  early- 
very  forceably. 

That  faith  has  never  left  me. 

I  know  of  another  American  who  also 
shares  that  faith— another  man  who  will  be 
helping  us  with  our  task  of  making  freedom 
work. 

I  speak  of  our  President. 

He  too  has  been  laced  with  the  choice  of 
comfort  and  duty.  He  too  has  had  to  chooee 
between  political  safety  and  doing  battle  for 
what  he  knows  is  right. 

He  has  made  the  hard  choice. 

He  has  chosen  to  settle  lor  nothing  less 
than  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam.  It  would  be 
easy,  oh  so  easy,  for  him  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  which  so  Insidiously  equate  com- 
passion with  political  shrewdness;  It  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  say:  "Everyone  wants 
peace.  Let's  use  this  or  that  gimmick  to  get 

This  man  w&ats  a  Just  peace.  He  knows  It 
would  be  easier  for  him  to  adopt  some  gim- 
mick In  order  to  appear  to  have  achieved  a 
Just  peace. 

It  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  say 
a  few  months  ago:  "We  don't  need  an  ABM 
system.  We  don't  need  a  defense  against  mis- 
sile attack."  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there 
are  those  who  consclentlotisly  oppose  the 
deployment  of  the  "safeguard"  ABM  system. 
But  let  me  say  that  on  this  issue  I  stand 
solidly  in  support  of  the  President.  I  am 
convinced  that  his  decision  is  proper  and 
necessary. 

President  Nixon  knows  that  there  Is  a  dif- 
ference between  doing  what  you  want  to  do — 
and  doing  what  you  have  to  do. 

That,  In  a  sentence.  Is  the  essential  heart 
of  this  Administration.  When  all  the  argu- 
ments have  been  given,  when  the  purple 
rhetoric  of  the  vehement  critic  fades  away, 
when  the  attempts  to  obscure,  cajole,  and 
goad  have  been  made  by  those  who  either 
don't  know  or  don't  care  how  hard  this  man 
has  worked  for  peace  and  Justice  and  free- 
dom .  .  .  when  all  thU  Is  over,  what  re- 
mains Is  the  undeniable  fact: 

President  Nixon  would  rather  do  what  he 
has  to  do  than  what  he  would  like  to  do. 
Duty  before  popularity.  Duty  before  ease. 
Duty  before  the  natural,  human  desire  for 
agreement. 

And  although  the  critics  do  not  or  will  not 
recognize  this,  the  people  do.  The  polls  re- 
flect It,  congressional  mall  reflects  It,  you 
hear  It  evervwhere.  The  people  know  that 
thU  Is  a  man  who  is  going  to  do  what  Is 
right,  not  what  is  easy. 

They  know  that  Richard  Nixon  Is  a  man 
who  win  never  settle  for  ease  If  ease  means 
rejecting  duty. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  give  your  sup- 
port to  this  Administration  as  It  tries  to 
build  bridges  of  understanding  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  peace,  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
captive  nations  will  one  day  evolve  a  better 
form  of  life.  They  will  regain  their  dignity, 
their  independence,  their  identity. 

Truth  Is  an  Irresistible  force  against  which 
nothing  can  prevail  in  the  long  run.  And  that 
Is  why  I  have  faith  that  political  freedom 
and  personal  choice  will  come  again  to  the 
lands  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  captive  people  have  given  much  to  the 
greatness  of  man— In  the  arts.  In  philos- 
ophy, in  science— and  they  will  find  a  way  to 
achieve  their  political  greatness  too  by  un- 
dermimng  the  foundations  of  tyranny. 

In  time — with  patience  and  planning,  per- 
sistence, and  skillful  diplomacy  on  our 
part— these  men  and  women  of  the  captive 
nations  will  enjoy  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  shown  me.  I  am  proud  of  your  medal.  It 
has  given  me  new  determination.  I  am  deeply 
appreciative.  God  bless  you  all. 
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iProm   the   Seoul    (Korea)    Freedom  Center 

News,  July  18,  19691 
Disproportionate  Withdrawal  Lead  Viet- 
nam TO  the  list  of  Captive  Nations 
The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
in  Washington,  DC.  asserted  that  shifting 
schemes  of  coalition  government  in  Viet- 
nam the  ouster  of  the  Thieu  leadership,  en- 
clave arrangements,  disproportionate  pullout 
and  the  like  would  In  time  add  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  the  long  list  of  captive  na- 
tions "  _ 

Marking  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution  which  U.S. 
Congress  passed  in  July,  1959  and  late  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  signed,  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobrtan- 
sky  chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  in  Washington  who  is 
concurrently  professor  of  economics  at 
Georgetown  Universitv  said  Monday  that  "a 
real  and  genuine  victory  in  Vietnam  can  still 
be  realized  if  we  have  the  guts  not  to  fear 
either  Moscow  or  Peking. 

The  chairman  of  NCNC  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  has 
sobered  many  Americans  on  the  reality  of 
the  captive  nations.  "The  long-run  impor- 
tance of  the  captive  nations  movement,"  he 
observed,  "has  never  been  stronger  " 

A  10th  annlversarv  ceremony  was  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday  at  the  University  Club  in 
Washington.  Prominent  senators  and  con- 
gressmen were  scheduled  to  speak  Dr  Ku 
Cheng-kang,  council  chairman  of  the  World 
Anti-Communist  League  in  Seoul,  and  ten 
honorables  of  the  US.  government  was  to 
be  honored. 


[Prom   the   Seoul    (Korea)    Freedom  Center 

News,  July  18,  1969] 

Seoul  Cftizens  Observe  Captive  N.^T^oNS 

Week   in    a   Rally 

A  citizens  rally,  condemning  the  Commu- 
nists and  pledging  to  emancipate  people  un- 
der Communist  rule,  was  held  Monday  at  Cit- 
izens Hall  with  about  3.000  citizens  attend- 
ing The  rally,  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week  of  July  every  year  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Korea  Chapter  of  the  World 
Anti-Communist  League,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion pledging  the  full-hearted  splrtual  and 
material  support  lor  people  under  the  Com- 
munist yoke. 

Culture-Information  Minister  Shin  Bum- 
shlk  said  in  a  speech  read  by  Vice  Minister 
Yl  Chum-song  that  the  Communists  are 
bringing  to  themselves  total  collapse  with 
their  own  self-conflicts  and  feuds.  Partic- 
ipating in  the  rally  were  also  Eung-Joon  Lee, 
chairman  of  the  league's  Korea  Chapter,  Jose 
Ma.  Hernandez,  secretary  general  of  the 
League  and  Louise  Ylm.  president  of  Chun- 
gang  University. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  20. 

1969) 
Captive  Nations:  Times  Have  Changed  Since 

Congress  Passed  Resolution  That  Irked 

Khrushchev 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Ten  vears  a«o  thU  coming  Thursday, 
Richard"  Nixon  and  Niklta  Khrushchev  in- 
dulged in  their  famous  "kitchen  debate"  at 
the  American  exhibition  in  Moscow.  The  two 
men  had  gone  there  from  a  Kremlin  meeting 
during  which  Khrushchev  had  charged  the 
United  States  with  a  serious  "provocation" 
m  the  form  of  a  congressional  resolution 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week. 

That  resolution,  proclaimed  by  President 
Elsenhower  asked  Americans  to  pray  for  lib- 
eration   of    "enslaved    peoples"    in    Eastern 

Europe.  . 

This  past  Monday,  President  Nixon,  under 
the  tame  congressional  authorization,  again 
proclaimed  Captive  Nations  Week,  which 
ended    yesterday.    Mr.    Nixon   noted    in    the 
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proclamation,  however,  that  In  the  Interven- 
ing decade  "there  have  been  many  changes 
in  international  affairs." 

One  was  apparent  when  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler  was  asked  whether 
Rumania  was  one  of  the  Captive  Nations.  He 
replied  that  "the  proclamaUon  speaks  for 
itself."  The  proclamation  named  no  nations. 
Mr.  Nixon,  of  course.  Is  soon  going  to  Ru- 
mania one  of  his  comments  in  the  procla- 
mation was  that  one  thing  that  has  not 
changed  in  the  past  decade  "is  the  desire  for 
national  Independence  in  Eastern  Europe. ' 
a  phrase  which  fits  the  Communist  regime  in 
Rumania. 

But  more  than  Rumania  has  changed  in 
the  decade.  The  big  change,  on  the  Commu- 
nist side  of  the  world,  is  the  Slno-Sovlet  split. 
Compared  to  that  split,  Rumania's  ability  to 
operate  with  a  degree  of  independence  from 
Moscow  in  foreign  affairs— though  impor- 
tant—is a  puny  thing  indeed. 

The  Rumanians  are  engaged  in  a  delicate 
balancing  act.  keeping  their  Unes  open  to 
both  Moscow  and  Peking.  The  day  after  Mr. 
Nixon  flies  out  of  Bucharest,  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Party  Congress  is  due  to  open 
with  both  Chinese  and  Soviet  observers  on 

hand.  .  .^    ..      04—,.. 

Washington's  fascination  with  the  Sino- 
Soviet  split  grows  as  the  split  gets  worse. 
The  Russians  have  closed  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad  to  foreigners,  which  adds  credence  to 
reports  that  Moscow  is  beefing  up  its  Far 
East  military  forces  Just  in  case. 

There  Is  disbelief  here  that  war,  in  contrast 
to  past  border  skirmishes,  could  really  break 
out  between  the  two  Communist  giants.  Still 
officials  are  beginning  to  think  It  Is  not  an 
that  Impossible. 

As  one  put  It  recently,  "A  year  ago  I  would 
have  ridiculed  this  and  said  it  was  no  more 
than  a  2  per  cent  possibility.  Today  I  would 
have  to  say  it  Is  about  a  10  per  cent  possi- 
bility." , 
Yet  this  official  and  others  can  see  no  real 
gain  for  either  side  unless  the  Soviets  en- 
gaged in  the  massive  kind  of  strike  necessary 
to  destroy  China's  nuclear  capability.  And 
that  it  is  felt  here,  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  the  Kremlin's  hopes  for  a  post-Mao 
regime  favorable  to  Moscow;  it  would  rally 
all  dissident  elements  around  Mao  and  create 
a  lasting  hatred  of  the  Russians. 

Whether  Mr.  Nixon  or  Rumania's  Ceausescu 
will  touch  on  any  such  delicate  issuw  Is 
doubtful.  But  that  the  subjects  are  on  both 
minds  is  certain.  The  official  American  posi- 
tion as  stated  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers. 
is  that  the  United  States  does  "not  intend  to 
exploit  any  differences  that  might  exist  be- 
tween Russia  and  China. 


RESOLUTION,  CHICAGO  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

committee 
Whereas,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to  pro- 
claim a  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  whereas 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  communism  con- 
tinues to  build  up  Its  vast  colonial  ernplre 
and  threatens  the  peace,  security,  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Free  World,  carrying  out 
subversive  conspiracies  in  Latin  America.  Af- 
rica, and  even  in  our  own  country,  conduct- 
ing open,  aggressive  warfare  In  South  Viet- 
Nam,  neighboring  countries  of  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  Thailand,  having  made  deep  in- 
roads into  Arab  countries,  and  building  up 
Its  threatening  military  power  in  the  area 
of  the  Mediterranean: 

Now  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Proclamation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  feel  a  particular  urgency  and  a  sa- 
cred obligation  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
millions  of  human  beings  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  communist  colonial  empire. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Chicago 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee,    to   urge 
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the  United  States  to  assume  the  role  of 
leadership  by  taking  a  course  motivated  by 
the  most  sacred  human  obligations;  the  hor- 
rible fact  that  one-third  of  mankind  is  al- 
ready enslaved  by  the  communist  imperi- 
alism necessitates  a  new  policy  which  would 
encourage  the  aspirations  and  movements 
for  self-determination  of  all  enslaved  peoples 
by  an  expressed  and  unequivocal  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
support,  by  all  means  possible,  such  aspira- 
tions for  national  freedom; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  In  view  of  the 
Indivisibility  of  freedom  and  peace,  the  res- 
toration of  the  sacred  rights  of  all  the 
nations  based  on  principles  of  democracy, 
self-determination  and  sovereignty  wlthlni 
their  respective  ethnic  boundaries,  is  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  establish  freedom,  se- 
curity and  stability  of  the  entire  world. 
Consequently  this  policy  Is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  country  for  the  present  and 
In  years  to  come. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  at  this 
very  critical  and  perhaps  fatal  moment  for 
the  entire  free  world  support  unreservedly 
the  United  States'  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vlet-Nam  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  forces  of  freedom  In  that  part  of 
"  the  front  of  the  free  world;  In  this  spirit  we 
-salute- -the  members  of  the  United  States 
and  Allied  Armed  Forces. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  following  the 
anniversary  year  of  the  Proclamation  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  In  view  of  the  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  these  same  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union  through  the  suppression  and  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  during  that  very  year, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  the  following  demands: 

1.  the  absollshment  of  slave  labor,  mass 
deportations,  all  concentration  camps,  and 
all  forms  of  genocide, 

2.  to  guarantee  a  free  return  to  their  coun- 
tries all  the  deported  and  exiled  who  sur- 
vived the  communist  ordeal, 

3.  free  elections  for  all  enslaved  nations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose 
"One-way  Bridges"  and  the  opening  of  a 
Russian  Consulate  in  Chicago; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  since  every 
nation  has  the  right  for  self-determination 
this  right  belongs  also  to  the  Biafras;  In  the 
name  of  humanity  we  most  urgently  appeal 
to  the  United  States  government  to  help  the 
suffering  and  starving  human  beings  being 
murdered  in  masses  by  the  Nigerian  aggres- 
sors, armed  by  the  Russian  barbarians  and 
the  British  labor  government. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  special  efforts 
must  be  made  by  the  United  States  towards 
an  awakening  and  strengthening  of  all  moral 
forces  particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are 
warned  by  the  burning  martyrs  in  the  in- 
terest of  freedom;  it  is  frightening  that  at 
this  time  we  are  faced  by  an  unparalleled 
loss  of  ethical  concern  and  Incredible  callous- 
ness towards  the  enslaved,  abandoned  to 
their  ordeal. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
states  government  stop  building  up  the  com- 
munlst  empire,  particularly  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  by  selling  it  important  military 
equipment, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
Stales  government  stop  trading  with  the 
communist  countries  because  in  so  doing, 
it  helps  them  to  tighten  their  grip  on  the 
enslaved;  whatever  is  gained  at  great  risk 
by  the  desperate,  enslaved  men  and  women 
through  sabotaging  Soviet  economy  U  com- 
pletely destroyed  through  trading. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States  authorities  to  undertake  ut- 
most  efforts  In  the   interest  oX   the  sacred 
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values  In  cultural,  social,  and  educational 
institutions  so  vital  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  It  is  appalling  to  see  how  free  men 
let  themselves  be  used  in  the  portrayal  of 
anarchism,  nihilism,  defeatism,  amoralism, 
pacifism,  and  atheism  in  the  service  of  the 
blood-stained  Red  Empire, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Ccsnmlttee 
reiterates  its  support  for  the  establishment 
of  the  permanent  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee (House  Resolution  211)  and  Freedom 
Academy;  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  a 
J«rum  in  which  the  free  world  would  have 
cftnfldence;  the  U.N.  has  failed  to  be  such  a 
forum  to  handle  the  issues  of  injustice  and 
crimes  against  humanity;  the  recent  appeal 
of  54  citizens  of  the  USSR  which  has  been 
Ignored  up  to  this  day  speaks  for  itself;  the 
Unesco's  decision  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tenary of  Lenin  by  peddling  this  criminal  as 
a  htmianlst  is  an  Insult  to  the  civilized  world 
community  and  reveals  the  real  Interests  of 
this  organization;  by  the  establishment  of  a 
trustworthy  forum,  the  United  States  will 
prove  to  the  entire  world  that  it  will  not 
cease  In  its  efforts  until  all  the  Captive  Na- 
tions are  able  to  enjoy  their  God-given  rights 
in  their  sovereign  states. 

VnCTORS    VlKSNTNS, 

General  Chairman. 
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Chairman,  Resolution  Subcommittee. 

ULANA    CeLEWTCH. 

Secretary. 
(And  13  others) . 

Address  bt  Dr.  Kit  Cheng-Kang  at  Phoenix 
Rally 

Coming  from  Asia  where  people  have  suf- 
fered the  most  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, I  am  privileged  to  attend  this  rally 
of  great  significance.  I  bring  to  the  people 
of  America  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
the  peoples  of  Asia  for  your  flght  for  the 
freedom  of  all  mankind. 

The  "Captive  Nations  Week"  movement 
has  become  a  moral  support  to  peoples 
everywhere  who  are  opposed  to  Communist 
slavery.  America's  advocacy  of  this  movement 
has  further  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world  her  long  record 
of  fighting  for  freedom  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years  as  well  as  her  contribution. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.A.  clearly  state  that 
freedom  is  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men. 
The  United  States  has  fought  in  two  World 
Wars  In  defense  of  this  right  for  all  men. 
In  both  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  United  States  has,  in  upholding  the 
spirit  of  her  founding  Fathers,  stood  side  by 
side  with  Asia's  free  peoples. 

Since,  the  initiation  of  the  movement  in 
1959,  however,  mankind's  struggle  for  free- 
dom is  still  beset  by  serious  difficulties.  Tne 
continued  existence  of  the  Iron  Curtain  Is 
in  Itself  a  tragedy  of  mankind,  and  its  ex- 
pansion constitutes  a  serious  crisis  of  our 
time. 

The  expansion  of  Communist  Influence 
has  not  only  deepened  the  agonies  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  but  is  also  endangering  the 
Free  World's  remaining  free.  Prom  the  Hun- 
garian uprisings  of  1956  to  Czechoslovakia's 
liberalization  movement  last  year  and  the 
relentless  anti-Communist  uprisings  on  the 
China  mainland  including  the  major  upris- 
ings in  Tibet,  countless  patriots  in  Asia,  in 
Europe  and  in  Cuba  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  national  freedom  and 
independence. 

Unless  such  gallant  struggles  receive  the 
support  of  the  world's  freedom  forces,  the 
world  may  see  the  extinguishing  of  the  flame 
of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  may  be  forced  to  be- 
come tools  of  the  Communists  external  and 
armed  exfjansionism.  The  dangers  are  evi- 
dent to  anyone,  the  Iron  Curtain  must  be 
destroyed  at  an  early  date. 

The  Comnaunist  tyranny  will  not  perish  by 


Itself.  The  present  divisions  and  chaos 
within  the  Communist  bloc  are  not  acciden- 
tal. The  awakening  of  the  Free  World  against 
Communist  aggression,  the  rising  of  na- 
tionalism, the  progress  made  in  the  demo- 
cratic countries  including  the  Improvement 
of  social  well-being  have  stopped  the  Com- 
munists' external  expansion.  In  the  face  of 
progress  achieved  by  the  Fre«  World,  the 
people  within  the  Iron  Curtain  have  con- 
tinued to  struggle  for  freedom,  rendering 
the  Communist  domestic  rule  Increasingly 
difficult  and  causing  international  Commu- 
nism to  decline.  We  freedom-loving  and 
democratic  peoples  must  unite  and  work 
harder  for  the  early  restoration  of  freedom 
for  all  captive  peoples  and  nations. 

As  a  Chinese  who  has  fought  Communism 
for  many  years.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
most  Important  thing  in  our  flght  for  free- 
dom is  to  actively  support  the  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  their  struggle 
against  tyranny.  Indeed  the  situation  there 
as  the  Communist  rulers  themselves  have 
admitted,  is  one  which  has  "major  contra- 
dictions between  the  government  and  the 
people".  These  contradictions  have  led  to  In- 
ternal power  struggles  and  a  split  within  the 
Communist  bloc. 

However,  without  the  onslaught  of  free- 
dom forces,  the  Communist  regimes  relying 
on  brute  force  and  may  bring  at>out  still 
greater  troubles  for  the  free  world.  And 
faced  with  the  imminent  threat  of  Internal 
revolution,  the  Communist  rulers  will  also 
resort  to  every  means  of  suppression.  Tlie 
tragedies  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Chinese  Communists'  so-called  "Cultural 
Revolution"  and  "Rebellion  of  the  Red 
Guards"  are  concrete  examples. 

Ten  years  ago  while  proclaiming  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Captive  Nations  Week,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  said:  "I  .  .  .  urge  them 
to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
nations  and  to  recommit  themselves  to  the 
support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  those  cap- 
tive nations."  Today  this  appeal  is  still  re- 
freshing and  forceful.  With  the  sharp  split 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Chinese 
Commimists  and  the  utter  chaos  within 
the  Chinese  Communists  camp,  conditions 
are  highly  favorable  for  the  liberation  of 
those  nations  and  peoples. 

Hence,  we  must  now  unite  all  the  forces 
of  freedom  to  establish  an  international 
front  against  Communism.  In  the  past,  ex- 
pansion of  the  Communist  tyranny  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  freedom  forces  were 
scattered.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the  freedom 
loving  nations  to  Join  forces  against  a 
splintering  and  disintegrating  Communist 
world. 

Since  1959,  the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  has 
become  an  important  link  in  the  Interna- 
tional movement  for  freedom  and  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Anti-Communist  League  (APACL).  The 
World  Antl-Communlst  League  (WACL) 
organized  two  years  ago  has  advanced  the 
call  to  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. Prom  this  Common  basis,  we  must 
work  for  an  international  front  against 
Communism  and  urgently-needed  regional 
security    systems. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  revered  throughout  the 
world  because  of  its  lofty  ideals  and  moral 
courage,  embodying  the  spiritual  basis  and 
tradition  of  the  United  States.  However,  I 
must  point  out  that  that  spirit  and  tradition 
are  being  subjected  to  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenge and  trials  in  your  history.  Certain 
mistaken  views  and  compromising  statements 
concerning  Communist  aggression  and  espe- 
cially those  views  urging  the  United  States 
to  disentangle  from  world  affairs  and  mind 
her  own  business  have  blurred  the  image  of 
the  United  States.  Such  talks  have  even 
shaken  the  worlds  confidence  in  the  United 
States  as  leader  of  the  democratic  nations  In 
defending  democracy  and  freedom.  The  Com- 
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munlst  bloc  has  been  encouraged  to  move 
in  and  Intensify  InflltraUons  and  subversions 
to  cripple  the  United  States  from  within. 

At  this  decisive  moment  for  tiie  honor  of 
the  United  States  and  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent'Nixon  in  his  speech  to  the  graduates  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  He  said. 
"I  believe  a  resurgence  of  American  idealism 
can  bring  about  a  modern  miracle — a  world 
order  of  peace  and  Justice."  I  believe  that  tlie 
firm  stand  of  the  United  States  In  the  peace 
talks  with  regard   to  Vietnam   and   a  firm 
attitude   towards  the   Chinese   Communists, 
the  source  of  evils  in  Asia,  are  the  premises 
for  establishing  this  new  world  order.  I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  Is  at  once  the  most  dangerous  aggres- 
sor and  basically  most  vulnerable.  To  shatter 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  eliminate  the  danger  of 
a  nuclear  war,  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
support  the  liberation  struggle  of  the  people 
on  the  China  mainland  to  seek  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  new  world  order  at  an  early  date. 
The  paths  of  history  are  circuitous  and 
uneven.  I  believe  with  you,  however,  that 
Justice  and  truth  never  perish.  The  people 
behind    the    Iron    Curtain    are    longing    for 
liberation,  and  that  task  Is  our  unavoidable 
responsibility.  Verily  we  cannot  remain  free 
while  our  brothers  are  still  slaves.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  extend  helping  hands  to  the 
one  billion  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
In   China,   the    phoenix   symbolizes   good 
fortune.  It  Is  my  hope  that  our  meeting  will 
bring  to  the  enslaved  peoples  good  tidings  of 
liberation  from  their  purgatory. 

[Prom  the  Chinese   Information  Service] 
Ku  Cheng-Kang:   A  Biography 


At  the  sixth  council  meeting  of  the  Asian 
Parliamentarians  Union  In  Manila  last  June. 
Ku  Cheng-kang  headed  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion In  Ills  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  pre- 
sidium of  China's  National  Assembly. 

When  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
was  inaugurated  In  Taipei  Ir^  September, 
1967,  Mr.  Ku  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
president  by  some  200  delegates  and  ob- 
servers from  seventy  countries  and  terri- 
tories. He  was  later  elected  chairman  of  the 
WACL  Council,  in  recognition  of  his  13  years 
of  hard  work  as  president  of  the  China  Chap- 
ter of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst 
League.  Many  who  have  attended  the  annual 
conference  of  the  APACL  and  the  WACL,  re- 
gard him  actually  as  "Mr.  APACL." 

Mr.  Ku  Is  concurrently  director  of  the  Free 
China  Relief  Association,  which  in  the  past 
two  decades  has  sent  relief  packages  to  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  on  the  mainland  and 
brought  over  76.000  mainland  refugees  to 
Taiwan  for  resettlement.  Under  his  direction, 
the  association  has  provided  assistance  to 
over  two  million  mainland  escapees  stranded 
In  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

A  veteran  Kuomlntang  leader.  Mr.  Ku  was 
again  elected  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  party's  Central  Committee  at 
the  Tenth  National  Congress  last  April. 

His  friendship  with  numerous  government 
and  civic  leaders  of  Japan  made  Mr.  Ku 
chairman  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Promotion  of  Slno-Japanese 
Cooperation.  The  Committee  meets  annually 
with  Its  Japanese  counterpart,  and  has  been 
Instrumental  In  solving  many  knotty  prob- 
lems between  the  two  neighbors. 

He  Is  also  advisor  to  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  his  views  are  eagerly  sought  after 
in  the  highest  government  circles. 

At  68,  Mr.  Ku  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  busiest 
men  In  free  China.  Indeed,  any  one  of  his 
many  posts  Is  a  herculean  Job  requiring  the 
fullest  devotion  of  time  and  energy  of  a  man 
much  younger  In  age.  That  he  has  held  them 
simultaneously  for  so  long  and  with  such 
dynamic  drive  has  surprised  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances as  well  as  strangers. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The    National    Assembly,    membership    of 
which  now  stands  at  1,435,  exercises  on  be- 
half of  the  people  the  rights  of  election,  re- 
call, Initiative  and  referendum.  It  elects  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  republic, 
and       approves       proposed      constltuUonaX 
amendments   submitted   by    the   Legislative 
Yuan  by  referendum.  It  Is  the  only  organ  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  amending  the  Con- 
sOtutlon  and  altering  national  boundaries. 
According  to  an  interpretation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Grand  Justices,  the  National  Assembly, 
together  with  the  Legislative  Yuan  and  the 
Control  Yuan,  is  equivalent  to  the  parlia- 
ment or   congress  of   Western   democracies. 
Formed  In    1946   and   convening   once   every 
six  years,  the  National  Assembly  now  has  an 
85-member  presidium,  committees  on  creden- 
tials screening  of  draft  resolutions,  discipline 
and  others,  and  a  secretariat.  Mr.  Ku.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  since  its  Inception,  was 
its  secretary-general  from  1960  to  1966,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  its  presidium.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  has  headed  the  Chinese  delegation 
to  the  Asian  Parliamentarians  Union  meeting 
for  the  past  five  years  and  Is  a  vice  chairman 
of  APU.  He  is  also  vice  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional   Assembly's    Constitutional    Research 
Conunlttee. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Asian  Peo- 
ples' Antl-Communlst  League,  inaugurated 
in  Chlnhae,  Korea.  In  1954.  Mr.  Ku  has  been 
president  of  the  China  Chapter  of  APACL 
ever  since.  It  is  the  only  going  concern  of  Its 
nature  In  the  worid  today.  He  has  been  so 
devoted  to  the  antl-Communlst  cause  that 
It  was  only  natural  that  when  the  World 
Antl-Communlst  League  was  established  In 
1967  Mr.  Ku  was  elected  its  first  president. 
He  Is  now  honorary  president  of  WACL, 
which  has  chapters  in  58  countries  and  areas 
organized  under  six  regional  leagues.  To  Its 
second  conference  held  In  Saigon  last  De- 
cember 28  additional  countries  and  areas 
sent  observers.  The  third  WACL  conference 
Is  scheduled  to  take  place  In  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land, on  December  3-7  this  year. 

Occupying  a  major   portion  of   Mr.   Ku's 
time  is  the  Job  of  providing  relief  to  Chi- 
nese compatriots  suffering  on  the  mainland 
as  well  as  the  millions  who  escaped  to  free 
areas    The   Free   China   Relief    Association, 
established  In  Taipei  In  1950.  has  provided 
relief  to  millions  of  persons.  It  has  helped 
a  total   of  76.772   mainland   escapees  to  re- 
settle in  Taiwan.  In  the  early  fifties.  It  spon- 
sored 166  airdrop  "mercv  missions"  over  the 
mainland,    supplying    4.648    tons    of    rice, 
693,247  food  and  medicine  parcels,  and  over 
240  million  leaflets  and  letters.  As  of  June. 
1968,   FCRA   provided   various   assistance   to 
2  139,464  refugees  who  fled  the  Chinese  maln- 
Tand  and  are  now  living  in  Hongkong,  Macao. 
Burma,    Vietnam.    India    and    other    Asian 
countries.  In  the  case  of  those  brought  to 
free  China  for  resettlement.  FCRA  has  helped 
them    get    Job    training,    employment,    and 
medical  care.  With  an  annual  budget  of  a 
scant  US  SI  mllUon.  FCRA  has  done  Its  best 
to  solicit  contributions  from  people  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Bom  in  Kweichow.  a  mountainous  prov- 
ince in  southwestern  China,  in  1901.  Ku 
Cheng-kang  received  his  advanced  educa- 
tion at  the  BerUn  University.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Legislative  Yuan  m 
1933.  When  the  Constituent  National  As- 
sembly was  Inaugurated  in  1946.  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  Kweichow,  and  made 
president  of  that  body  which  functioned  as 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  National 
Assembly. 

During  the  war  years.  Mr.  Ku  served  as 
member  of  the  Supreme  National  Defense 
Council  (1941-1945),  Minister  of  Social 
Affairs  (1940-1949).  and  Minister  of  In- 
terior (1950). 

Mr  Ku  Joined  the  Kuomlntang  when  he 
was  a  student  In  Germany.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  KMT  Central  Executive  Committee. 
1931-1950,  and  from  1949-1950  was  director 
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of  the  Political  and  Party  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  the  party.  Prom  1950-1952,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  KMT  Central  Reform  Com- 
mittee. At  present  he  Is  one  of  the  21  mem- 
bers of  its  Standing  Committee. 

Mr.  Ku  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Mel- 
Ehlu  Wang.  They  have  five  daughters  and 
two  sons. 


I  Prom  the  Taipei  (Taiwan)  Free  China 
Weekly.  July  13.  1969) 
PRESIDENT  Chiang:    Free  World  Must  Con- 
centrate Its  Strength  To  Strike  Final 
BLOW  at  Peiping  Regime 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  said  that  the 
free  world  must  concentrate  Its  strength  and 
dispose  of   the   Mao  regime,   which   he   de- 
scribes as  the  mo6t  evU  enemy  of  humankind. 
The  President  warned   that  the  Commu- 
nists seek  to  conquer  the  whole  world  and  all 
humankind.  The  free  nations  should  com- 
bine In   Joint  operations   against  them,   he 
added. 

He  said.  "We  are  confident  that  In  winning 
antl-Communlst  hearts  on  the  mainland  and 
joining  with  formidable  anti-Mao  forces,  we 
can  deal  blows  from  within  and  without  that 
will  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  Mao 
regime". 

President  Chiang  made  the  remarks  on 
July  10  in  his  message  to  a  rally  held  in 
Taipei  to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Vice  President  and  Prime  Minister  C.  K. 
Yen  also  addressed  the  rally  and  urged  "all 
freedom-loving  countries  and  people  of  the 
world  to  step  up  their  support  to  enslaved 
peoples.  "Let  us  arm  ourselves  and  clear 
away  the  inky  appeasement  shadows  in  a 
global  movement  of  self-purification.  The 
free  world  can  vna  the  ultimate  victory  in 
the  antl-Communlst  revolution  through 
steadfast  struggle."  Yen  said. 

Yen  pointed  out,  "Prom  Korea  to  Vietnam, 
from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  from  the  Middle 
East  to  Latin  America,  virtually  not  a  single 
place  has  been  spared  from  the  violence  In- 
cited or  instigated  by  the  Maoists.  The  fall 
of  the  China  mainland  to  the  Communists, 
therefore,  resulted  In  the  erection  of  the 
world's  biggest  Iron  Curtain  and  has  posed  a 
prime  threat  to  world  peace  ". 

The  Vice  President  went  on  to  say.  "Our 
righteous  call  has  engendered  towering  antl- 
Communlst  tides  on  the  China  mainland 
and  has  directly  or  Indirectly  prompted 
schisms  m  the  Chinese  Conamunlst  Party, 
violent  struggle  among  Red  cadres  and  de- 
moralization m  the  ranks  of  the  Red  forces. 
•With  the  situation  becoming  increasingly 
favorable  to  us.  we  feel  an  urgent  need  to 
intensUy  our  political  march,  hasten  the 
collapse  of  the  Pelplng  regime  and  thereby 
eliminate  a  major  source  of  all  the  evils  in 
Asia  and  the  world,"  Yen  added. 

The  rally  was  presided  over  by  Ku  Clieng- 
kang  chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee m  ClUna.  Some  2.000  people  attended. 
Ku  left  Taiwan  two  days  later  to  attend 
commemorative  activities  for  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  m  the  United  States. 

American  Ambassador  Walter  P.  McCon- 
aughy  and  U.S.  Congressman  Edward  J.  Der- 
wlnski  (Rep. -111.)  came  to  Taipei  on  July  8 
for  the  meeting  as  the  representative  of  the 
U  S    Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Captive  Nations  Week  started  on  July  10 
and  will  conUnue  through  July  17  with  a 
series  of  activities.  Including  the  launching 
of  balloons  from  Klnmen  (Quemoy)  to  the 
China  mainland.  The  ballons  carried  leaflets 
calUng  on  the  Chinese  people  to  rise  against 
the  Mao  regime. 

Messages  poured  in  from  antl-Commumst 
organizations  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  preparatory  committee  of  civic  organi- 
zations that  are  marking  Captive  NaUons 
Week  in  free  China. 

Dr  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  chairman  of  tne 
VS  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
said  that  the  ot/servance  of  Captive  Nations 
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Week  by  Chinese  civic  organlzaUons  year 
after  year  have  served  as  a  model  and  a 
tremendous  source  of  Inspiration  to  the  free 
as  well  as  the  captive  peoples. 

Jozef  Lettrlch,  chairman  of  the  Asaembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations,  said  that  the 
■morale  of  captive  brethren  is  strengthened 
when  they  see  that  such  prominent  Asian 
statesmen,  as  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  of 
China,  find  common  cause  with  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  Communist  oppression." 

Robert  N.  Thompson,  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian parliament,  pointed  out  that  "It  be- 
comes Imperative  that  we  who  understand 
the  cruel  and  harsh  taskmaster  that  dialectic 
Communism  is,  hold  the  torch  of  freedom 
high  and  rededlcate  and  recommit  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  these  captive  peoples  that 
they  too  might  share  In  the  hope  and  liberty 
of  true  freedom." 

Dr.  Alfrede  Perllal,  Italian  observer  at  the 
First  Conference  of  the  World  Antl-Commu- 
nlst  League  held  In  Taipei  In  1967,  said  that 
he  has  no  doubt  that  President  Chiang's 
message  to  the  Taipei  mass  rally  will 
"heighten  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  the  Chi- 
nes* people  against  all  the  oppressors  and 
make  the  enslaved  brothers  feel  that  every 
possible  effort  will  always  be  made  for  their 
llberfttron." 

PaisroENT    Chiang    Kai-sheks    Message    to 
THK  Taipei  Rau-t  Supporting  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  Jult  10,  1969 
Since  1959,  the  United  SUtes  has  been  ob- 
serving the  third   week  of  July   as  Captive 
Nations  Week  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
people  all  over  the  world  for  Justice  and  free- 
dom. This  movement  has  elicited  a  profound 
response  and  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect 
throughout  the  world.  Sympathy  and  support 
have  been  aroused  for  captive  peoples,  strong 
antl-Communlst  tides  have  been  raised  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  lethal  blows  have 
been  dealt  against  the  dark  reign  of  Com- 
munist wickedness. 

MAO     at     hope's     end 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  is  the  source  of  all  the  evil 
In  Asia  and  must   be   destroyed   before  the 
evil  can  be  eradicated.  This  means  that  the 
free  world  must  concentrate  its  strength  and 
finally  dispose  of  the  Mao  regime,  the  most 
evil  enemy  of  humankind  within  the  Com- 
munist camp,  so  that  the  people  can  be  de- 
Uvered  from  slavery.  In  the  last  few  years 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  carried  out  a  "cultural  rev- 
olution" in  an  attempt  to  seize  power,  pro- 
long his  personal  totalitarian  rule  and  de- 
stroy the  cultural  traditions  of  the  Chinese 
people.   Last   spring   he   brought   together   a 
nondescript   group   for    the   so-called   Ninth 
National  Congress.   This  represents  not  the 
end  of  the   "great  cultural   revolution"  but 
the  beginning  of  another  round  in  the  bloody 
struggle   of   power-seizure.    The   evidence   of 
this  Is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  mounting 
anti-Maoism   within   the   Communist   Party 
and  the  anti-Communism  outside  the  Party. 
Now  at  the  end  of  his  rope,  Mao  Tse-tung 
can  be  expected  to  lash  out  in  a  last  frenetic 
struggle  and  to  subject  our  mainland  com- 
patriots to  more  atrocious  persecution  and 
pull  tighter  the  bonds  of  slavery. 

national  salvation 
We  have  always  felt  the  suffering  of  our 
mainland  compatriots  as  though  it  were 
Inflicted  on  us.  We  have  never  failed  to  push 
forward  in  our  task  of  preparing  for  early 
counterattack  to  deliver  them  from  their 
crucible  of  suffering.  The  anti-Mao  struggle 
that  our  mainland  compatriots  have  carried 
out  In  diverse  ways  is  now  a  solid,  substantial 
movement  of  Mao  suppression  and  national 
salvation.  This  assures  a  new  opportunity  for 
our  counterattack  and  guarantees  final  suc- 
cess. We  are  confident  that  in  winning  antl- 
Communlst  hearts  on  the  mainland  and 
Joining  with  formidable  anti-Mao  forces  we 
can  deal  blows  from  within  and  without  that 
will  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  Mao  regime 
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WORLD    PEACE 

I  have  often  said  that  we  do  not  need 
even  on©  soldier  from  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  In  our  oounteroffenslve  against 
the  traitors  on  the  mainland.  What  we  do 
require  Is  the  free  world's  moral  support. 
Anti-Communism  is  the  common  responsi- 
bility of  all  free  people.  The  Commimlsts  will 
never  limit  their  aggressive  ambitions  to 
one  country  or  one  region.  They  seek  to 
conquer  the  whole  world  and  all  human- 
kind. In  their  counterattack,  the  free  nations 
should  not  fight  individually  and  run  the 
risk  thaA  the  Communists  will  defeat  them 
one  by  one.  Adopting  a  consistent  strategy, 
we  should  combine  together  for  Joint  opera- 
tions. World  peace,  security  and  freedom  are 
not  divisible.  The  loss  of  any  one  of  these 
anywhere  in  the  world  will  affect  the  destiny 
of  all  of  us. 

total  victort 
Because  the  root  cause  of  Asian  turmoil 
and  Insecurity  lies  in  the  Maoist  usurpation 
of  the  Chinese  Mainland,  we  must  deliver  the 
Chinese  people  from  Maoist  slavery  and  re- 
store their  life  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
Only  then  can  we  assure  the  stability  of 
Asia  and  the  world.  All  the  people  of  this 
Island  bastion  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
civilians  and  military  alike,  have  Joined 
hands  with  the  anti-Mao  and  antl-Com- 
munlst freedom  fighters  on  the  mainland 
and  have  sworn  to  fight  to  total  victory  in 
this  sacred  struggle.  We  pray  that  the  people 
and  countries  of  the  free  world  will  under- 
stand that  man  cannot  exist  half  free  and 
half  slave.  If  they  do  so,  they  will  surely 
summon  their  courage  in  the  cause  of  Justice 
and  make  the  sacrifices  required  to  rescue 
those  who  are  enslaved  and  to  assure  peace 
with  honor  and  freedom  without  qualifica- 
tion for  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Washington,  DC. 
The  National  Captive  Nations  Commfttee 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regret  unable  to  attend  this  evening  lOth 
anniversary  banquet.  I  am  pleased  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  courageous  people  of  the  world 
who  live  In  captive  nations.  We  must  help 
them  maintain  their  hope  for  freedom  and 
Independence  despite  fears  of  suppression. 
The  hope  for  freedom  must  be  kept  alive 
Please  convey  my  best  wishes  to  all  those 
present. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Washington,  D  C 
Walter  Pretka, 

Rockville,  Md.: 

Regret  am  unable  to  attend  10th  anniver- 
sary  captive   nations   week   banquet.   Please 
extend  congratulations  to  award  recipients 
and  convey  my  greetings  to  all  present. 
Prank  Horton. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week— New  York  Crry 
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It  is  easier  for  us  to  break  the  bonds  of 
gravity  which  God  has  forged  than  for  us 
to  break  the  chains  of  cruelty,  prejudice  and 
tyranny  that  bind  many  people  on  Earth." 
_     .  —Very  Rev.  8.  K.  Pastuklv 

To  those  who  bear  these  chains  under  Com- 
munist slavery,  today's  program  Is  solemnly 
dedicated. 

This  Captive  Nations  day  begins  with  a 
parade  along  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Central 
Park  Mall. 

PROGRAM 

Religious  Services,  Rev.  Serhiy  K.  Pastukhiv 
Chief  Celebrant.  Administrator  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  In  Exile-  plus 
clergymen  of  other  Captive  Nations. 

U.S.    National   Anthem,   Miss   Valke   Turl 
Soloist,  Miss  Prederlke  Tanner,  Pianist. 

Proclamation    of    Captive    Nations    Week 
Miss  Brlgita  Zajak. 

Hon.  Matthew  J.  Troy.  Chairman,  Captive 
Nations  Committee  of  New  York. 


Byelorussian  Singers.  Mr.  A.  Machnluk 
Soloist,  Mrs.  R.  Koscluk.  Mrs.  L.  Machnluk 
Mrs.  H.  Petlsch;  Mrs.  L.  Scors.  Pianist. 

Hon.  Jaroslav  Stetzko.  Former  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Ukraine,  and  current  World  President 
of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Block  of  Nations. 

Resolution  to  free  the  Captive  Nations 
Mr.  Charles  Andreanzsky. 

Ukrainian  Dances,  Ukrainian-American 
Youth  Assn.  Anssemble  "Verchovlncl"  under 
direction  of  Mr.  O.  Oenza. 

Benediction,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Priest 
Rev.  O  Rossi. 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  Dr.  Ivan  Docheff 
Chairman  of  AF-ABN,  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  Captive  Nations  Committee  of  N.Y. 

Following  Central  Park  Rally,  a  luncheon 
at  Hotel  Commodore  for  advance  ticket  hold- 
ers only. 

Nations  slowly  dying  under  Conmjunlst 
enslavement  Include: 

Albania,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria 
Byelorussia,  China  Mainland,  Cossackla 
Croatia,  Cuba,  and  Czechia. 

East  Germany,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Hun- 
garj-,  Idel-Ural.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Mon- 
golia.   North    Caucasus,    and    North    Korea 

North  Vietnam,  Poland,  Romania,  Serbia 
Slovakia,  Slovenia,  "nbet,  Turkestan,  Ukraine! 
and  Kurlle  Islands. 

excerpts   prom    public    law    86-90   ADOPTED   BY 
the  U.S.  congress  in  JULY   19S9 

Whereas  the  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
doms, for  leadership  in  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  Independence  and  In  restor- 
ing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Chrls- 
tlon.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  of  their  individual  liber- 
ties; and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitute a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace- 
and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and  Independence:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  Proclamation  designating  the  third  week 
of  July,  1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  The  President  is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  slm- 
lllar  proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Liberating  the  Captive  Nations:  Americas 
Duty  and  Challenge 

(By  Austin  J.  App.  Ph.  D..  chairman.  Captive 
Nations  Committee  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia) 

Greetings:  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Mr 
Ignatius  BlUinsky;  Guest  of  Honor  and  Main 
Speaker,  Dr.  Ku-Cheng-kang,  chief  dele- 
gate of  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  Asian 
Parliamentarians  Union;  Representative  of 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer;  Representative 
of  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate;  Members  of  the 
Clergy,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  thank  Mr.  Bllllnsky.  editor  of  the 
Ukrainian  Dally  Amerika  and  our  Executive 
Vice-chairman,  for  his  kind  introduction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  I  warmly  wel- 
come all  of  you  to  our  eleventh  Observance  on 
this   loth  Anniversary  of  the  Congressional 
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Resolution  of  July  17,  1959.  This  requests  the 
President  annually  to  proclaim  the  third 
week  of  July  "Captive  Nations  Week  . .  .  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  worW."  By  1959  the  Christian  West — 
England.  Prance,  Holland,  Belgium — had 
liberated  virtually  all  their  Asian  and  African 
colonies,  so  that  the  twenty-two  nations  Con- 
gress enumerated  were  ones  enslaved  by 
■communist  imperialism"  and  subjugated 
"since  1918  by  the  Imperialistic  policies  of 
Communist  Russia  .  .  .  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression," 

Since  1959  the  West  has  continued  Its 
policy  of  liberation,  but  Soviet  Russia  has 
not  liberated  one  single  satellite  or  captive 
nation.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  subverted  new 
ones  like  Cuba,  and  last  August  1968  it  ruth- 
lessly Invaded  Czecho-Slovakla  and  with 
tanks  and  guns  crushed  the  precious  tendrils 
of   liberty   that   had   become   manifest. 

GRATErUL    FOR    CHINESE    SPEAKER    AND    0FriCL\L 

proclamations 

I  am  especially  glad  to  welcome  ovu:  guest 
of  honor  from  National  China,  Dr.  Ku-Cheng- 
kang,  as  our  main  speaker.  His  country  Is 
divided  and  Mainland  China  a  Communist 
slave-state  because  from  1945  to  1949  traitors 
or  dupes  in  our  State  Department  forced 
Chang  Kai-shek  to  form  a  coalition  with  the 
Reds  whom  they  called  well-meaning  agrarian 
reformers,  as  later  they  designated  Fidel 
Castro  of  Cuba ! 

We  are  grateful  to  Governor  Shafer  and 
Mayor  Tate  for  Issuing  proclamations  for  our 
Observance  and  sending  representatives  to 
read  them.  Our  Committee  is  happy,  most  of 
all,  to  see  such  a  fine  audience,  some  in  native 
costumes,  some  with  their  national  banners, 
all  testifying  by  their  presence  to  their  Ideal- 
Ism  of  liberty  for  the  Captive  Nations — the 
Soviet-Zone  Germans.  Poles.  Hungarians, 
Ukrainians.  Czechs.  Slovaks,  Lithuanians. 
Estonians,  Latvians,  Armenians,  Rumanians, 
Cossacks,  Byelorussians,  Cubans,  Bulgarians, 
and  others. 

On  July  14.  President  Nixon  proclaimed 
Captive  Nations  Week,  he  more  than  his 
predecessors  experienced  the  Impact  of  the 
1959  Resolutions  on  the  Soviet  Russians. 
Just  when  It  was  first  passed,  he  as  Elsen- 
hower's vice-president  was  visiting  Moscow. 
The  Kremlin's  reaction  to  the  policy  of  liber- 
ation for  the  Red  enslaved  nations  was  vio- 
lent and  significant.  Premier  Khrushchev 
denounced  It  In  a  high-pitched  voice,  fre- 
quently pounded  the  table,  said  the  Resolu- 
tion "stinks"  and  spelled  out  what  he  meant 
In  earthy  four-letter  words. 

(See  Lev.  E.  Dobrlansky,  The  Vulnerable 
Russians,  p.  30) . 

CAPTU'E    nations    OBSERVANCE    PINPOINTS 
SOVIET-RUSSIAN    VULNERABILITY 

The  Resolution's  call  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Captive  Nations  so  upset  the  Kremlin  be- 
cause It  exposes  the  powder-keg  upon  which 
the  Red  dictators  sit.  The  USSR  Is  not  a 
union  of  peaceful  federated  states,  like  the 
United  States  of  America,  nor  are  Its  satel- 
lites willing  ones,  but  a  Soviet  Russian 
tyranny,  bounded  by  a  Berlin  Wall  and  an 
Iron  c5urtaln.  over  some  twenty-two  con- 
quered f>eoples.  each  with  Its  own  language 
and  culture,  each  yearning  for  Indepenc^ence. 
and  plotting  the  overthrow  of  its  Red  dicta- 
tors. In  all  these  captive  nations,  facsimiles 
of  the  East  Berlin  revolt  of  1953.  of  the 
Hungarian  In  1956.  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  in 
1968  are  forever  In  the  making,  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  rise  and  throw  off  the  Red- 
Russian  yoke. 

And  the  day  when  enough  of  them  do  It 
In  concert,  and  confident  In  the  moral,  dip- 
lomatic, and  material  supp)ort  of  the  Free 
World,  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  will  col- 
lapse, the  Captive  Nations  will  be  free — and 
for  the  VS.  and  the  world,  the  threat  of 
the  third  world  war  will  have  been  averted. 
That  la  why  Khrushchev  fumed  and  ranted 
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at  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  In  1959, 
and  Premier  Koeygln  again  during  the  Olass- 
boro  Summit  with  President  Johnson  in 
June,  1967.  The  Kremlin  dictators  know 
that  no  empire  can  permanently  suppress 
the  righteous  aspiration  for  Independence  of 
civilized  captive  nations — if  the  Informed 
public  world  opinion  Is  aroxised  In  their  be- 
half. The  worst  tyranny  does  not  have 
enough  guns  forever  to  defy  mass  public 
opinion  on  the  side  of  right  and  freedom! 
That  is  why  our  Captive  Nations  Observ- 
■Mice  Is  so  Impwrtant. 

THE     HUMANE    AND     MORAL     DUTY     TO     SUPPORT 
LIBERATION    OF    THE    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 

As  a  pure  matter  of  humanity  and  Justice 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Free  coun- 
tries must  do  what  they  can  morally,  diplo- 
matically, and  materially,  to  further  the  In- 
dependence of  the  oppressed  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

And  the  United  States  has  an  even  more 
compelling  obligation.  It  was  American  lend- 
lease  and  Unconditional  Surrenderlsm.  and 
the  shameful  Rooseveltlan  appeasements  at 
Yalta,  which  very  directly  delivered  most  of 
Eastern  Europe  Into  the  Soviet-Russian 
tyranny.  Had  America  in  1945,  which  was  be- 
fore Russia  had  the  atom  bomb,  honored  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  there  would  be  no  Iron 
Curtain  down  the  middle  of  Christian 
Europe,  and  no  Berlin  Wall.  The  enslaved 
nations  now  have  a  claim  to  American  sup- 
port for  a  reversal  of  those  sell-outs. 

But  if  "Our  purpose  is  not  to  overturn 
other  governments,"  as  President  Johnson 
assured  the  Red  Puppet  regimes  on  October 
7.  1966,  then  how,  for  example,  can  Germany 
be  reumted  and  Ulbrlcht's  Zone  and  Oomul- 
ka's  Poland  be  liberated?  For  fifty  years 
Soviet  Russia  has  clamored  for  the  overthrow 
of  all  Western  colonial  governments.  How  can 
we  honorably  or  otherwise  then  also  demand 
the  overthrow  of  the  far  more  tyrannical  Red 
puppet  governments  of  the  Soviet-Russian 
Imperialism?  We  should  as  a  matter  of  course 
proclaim  our  purpose  to  want  all  Red  puppet 
regimes  replaced  by  governments  freely 
elected  by  the  people. 

LIBERATION     OP    THE    CAPTIVE     NATIONS     AVERTS 
THREAT    OP    A    THIRD    WORLD    WAR 

To  announce  to  the  world  this  purpose  is 
not  to  risk  the  third  world  war.  It  Is  on  the 
contrary  the  surest,  perhaps  the  only  way  of 
reducing  the  threat  of  such  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. A  Soviet  Russia,  whose  Union  of  Soviet 
Russian  Republics,  plus  Satellites.  Is  exposed 
for  the  sham  that  It  is.  whose  captive  peoples 
are  encouraged  to  agitate  for  their  independ- 
ence In  the  confidence  of  the  world's  good 
will,  cannot  afford  to  be  a  threat  to  world 
peace  Such  a  Soviet  Russia  will  hesitate  to 
supply  North  Vietnam  with  its  Mlgs.  Castro's 
Cuba  with  its  missiles,  and  will  call  back 
some  of  Its  ships  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
Its  submarines  from  Western  hemisphere 
waters. 

It  Is  Soviet  Russia,  while  It  controls  the 
manpower  and  know-how  of  the  twenty-two 
captive  nations,  that  threatens  the  nuclear 
peace  of  the  world,  not  really  Red  China 
which  still  Is  short  of  technique.  If  Soviet 
Russia  has  freed  Its  Captive  Nations.  Is 
brought  down  to  size.  It  will  have  no  Interest 
In  endangering  the  world,  and  the  Free 
World  will  have  no  more  Interest  In  worrying 
about  its  Internal  Communism. 

Let  us  arouse  enough  public  opinion  to  get 
the  Captive  Nations  freed — be  It  by  diplom- 
acy or  Internal  revolts — and  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  third  world  war  will  have  faded. 
Thank  you! 

[From  the  Vietnam  Newsletter.  July  12.  1969] 
Captive  Nations  Week  To  Be  Celebrated 

BY  WACL 
Saigon.    July    9. — As    in    previous    years. 
WACL  member-units  will  commemorate  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  peoples  under  CcMnmunlst 
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rule  by  holding  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
from  July  13-19,  1969. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  was  first  cele- 
brated In  the  United  States  In  1959,  by  the 
people  who  escaped  from  Communist  coun- 
tries. Immediately  after  the  United  States 
Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  and  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower signed  It  into  Public  Law  86-90.  Since 
then,  the  annual  observance  In  symbolic  be- 
half of  the  captive  peoples  has  steadily  grown 
and  expanded  among  free  nations. 

Prom  reliable  sources,  it  was  learned  that 
the  WACL  China  Chapter  will  sponsor  a  mass 
rally  in  Taipei  on  July  10.  to  be  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang.  WACL  Honorary 
Chairman.  Similar  commemorations  vnu  also 
be  held  In  other  capitals  of  the  Free  World 
during  the  period  June   13-19,   1969. 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat.  WACL 
Council  Chairman.  In  a  message  addressed 
to  WACL  member-units,  urged  them  to  de- 
nounce Communism  and  to  suppwrt  the  fight 
for  human  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence waged  by  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Second  General  Conference 
in  Saigon,  last  December  1968. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  July  15.  1969. 
Phoendc,  Asiz. 

arizona  branch.  national  captive  nations 
committee,  salutes  the  honorary  presi- 
dent, world  anti-communist  leagl'e.  dr. 
ku  cheng-kang 

I  am  most  proud  to  know  that  so  many 
Arlzonans  have  the  conviction  and  persever- 
ance to  voice  so  effectively  concern  for  the 
lost  basic  freedoms  and  human  rights  of  the 
millions  captive  by  the  Communist  total! - 
tarians  throughout  the  world. 

My  thoughts  are  with  you  as  you  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  may  your  dedica- 
tion Influence  enough  world  leaders  that  free 
peoples  might  one  day  unify  to  break  the 
yoke  of  totalitarian  rule  in  all  captive 
nations. 

Sam  Stziger, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Third  District,  Arizona. 

PUBLIC     LAW     86-90.     86TH     CONGRESS.     SENATE 
JOINT   RESOLLTION    111.   JULY    17,    1959 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  of  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week" 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  pyart  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  umty  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds: and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  "he 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  p>oesess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea 
of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  imderstanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples:  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  i>06es  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary. 
Llthuama.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  P.uthenia.  Rumania.  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Arme- 
nia.  Azerbaijan.   Georgia.   North  Korea,   Al- 
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bania.  Idel-Dral,  Tibet,  Coesackla.  Turlceatan, 
North  Vlet-Nam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  ae  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  tholr 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  man- 
ifest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now  therefore 
be  it 

Retotved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
-restntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  Is  further  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  un- 
til such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world. 

Approved  July  17.  1959. 

proclamation:     captive    nations    week.     1969 

Whereas  Americans  always  have  main- 
tained an  air  of  deep  compassion  for  those 
around  the  world  who  enjoy  far  less  than  the 
freedom  which  is  our  great  heritage:  and 

Whereas  responsible  individuals  are  devel- 
oping a  growing  and  deep  concern  for  the 
human  rights  of  those  persons  who  live  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  an  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  conducted  by  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  as  called  for  un- 
der the  terms  of  Public  Law  86-90;  and 

Whereas  Arlzonans  Join  in  support  of  the 
aim  of  this  observance,  which  is  to  reaffirm 
this  nation's  moral  support  for  those  per- 
sons who  are  now  under  the  domination  of 
world  Communism,  and  who  seek  the  free- 
dom which  is  Justly  theirs; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Jack  Williams,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  from  Juy  13  to  July  19  to  be  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  1969,  and  do  urge  and  en- 
courage all  Arlzonans  to  honor  this  ob- 
servance fully  in  its  spirit  and  its  great  goals. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  in  Phoenix  this  7th  day 
of  July  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thou- 
sand Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty  Nine  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  One 
Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth. 

Jack  Williams, 

Governor. 
Attest: 

Wesley  Bohn, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Wesley  BoUn,  Secretary  of  State. 

Wilson  D.  Palmer,  Cleric  of  Superior  Court, 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  R.  J.  Donohoe. 

Elwood  Drlggs.  Esq. 

Thomas  J.  Dunlavey,  Esq. 

Lou  Grubb.  Esq. 

Ned  Mullan,  Esq. 

Arthur  L.  Peterson.  Ph.  D. 

Charles  S.  Poling,  D.D. 

Eugene  C.  Pulllam,  Esq. 

Weldon  P.  Shofstal.  Ph.  X>. 

Rev.  Paul  D.  Urbano. 

N.\TIONAL     CAPTIVE     NATIONS     COMMrrTEE. 
ARIZONA   BRANCH 

Executive  committee 
Walter  ChoplwskyJ,  President. 
Vytas  Mozart.  Vice  President. 
Albert  T.  Koen,  Executive  Director. 
Shirley  Beckman,  Secretary. 
Wayne  Walllck.  Treasurer. 
Joe  Jezlorskl,  Pubhc  Relations. 

Committee  members 
Mykola  Burda.  James  F.  Crlspelle,  Burton 
C.  Johnson,  Ethel  M.  Johnson,  Emily  Josen. 
Eva  A.  Krone,  MlnUuts  Kukalnls,  Janlna 
Rimavicius,  AllmpIJa  Velimirovic,  Saveta 
Velimirovic,  and  Fern  Walllck. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Observances 
(Program,   July   15,   1969 — Grady  Gamage 

Auditorium,  Temple,  8  pjn.) 
Scottsdale  Boys  Band,  Concert. 
National   and    Armed   Forces   Colors,    U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Navy,  Ari- 
zona National  Guard,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Invocation,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Poling,  D.D. 
Pledge   of   Allegiance,   Mike   Sanera,   Pres. 
YAF. 

Role  Call  of  Nations,  Norman  Seeley. 
Welcoming   remarks,    Walter   ChoplwskyJ. 
Pres.,  AB-NCNC. 

Band  selection.  Scottsdale  Boys  Band. 
Proclamation,  Hon.  Jack  Williams,  Gover- 
nor of  Arizona. 

Recognition  of  distinguished  guests,  Nor- 
man Seeley. 

Tribute    to   our    fighting   men,    Albert    T. 
Koen.  Lt.  Col.  USAF  (Ret.). 

Taps    &   salute.    Scottsdale   Bays   Band    & 
That  Certain  Sound. 

Keynote  address.  Dr.  Ku  Chen-kang.  Re- 
public of  China. 

Songs.  That  Certain  Sound. 
Band  selection,  Scottsdale  Boys  Band. 
Dance     group.     The     International     Mia 
Dancers. 

Band  selection,  Scottsdale  Boys  Band. 
Songs,  Impact  '69. 

Band  selection,  Scottsdale  Boys  Band. 
Day  for  decision.  That  Certain  Sound  & 
Combined  Group. 

Benediction,  Rev.  James  A.  Horror.  Th.D. 
Dismissal  of  flags.  Norman  Seeley. 
Stars  &  Stripes,  Scottsdale  Boys  Band. 
Master    of    Ceremonies,    Norman    Seeley, 
KOOL  Radio  &  T.V. 

PATRONS 


July  29,  1969 


HONORARY    ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

Barry  Goldwater,  Honorary  Chairman,  U.S. 
Senator. 

Paul  Fannin.  US.  Senator. 
John  J.  Rhodes.  U.S.  Representative. 
Sam  Steiger.  U.S.  Representative. 
Jack  Williams,  Governor  of  Arizona. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ted  Andreyka. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bailey. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mykola  Burda. 

Mr.  Walter  ChoplwskyJ. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mykola  CzopiwskyJ. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Faber. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Harris. 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Richard  &  Naome  Johnson. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Koen. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  &  Dorothy  Medigovich. 
Mothers'  Crusade  For  Victory  Over  Com- 
munism. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vytas  Mozart. 
NichoUs  Sav-Mor  Pharmacy. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clergue  &  June  Okerlund. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Pollshchuk. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  E.  Rider  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bill  Sawicky. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Schmigelsky. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vytautas  Slnkus. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Strikauskas. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Swenskl. 
Rev.  Anthony  Valluska. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Walllck, 
Whitney  &  Murphy  Funeral  Home. 

BOOSTERS 

Mr.  Tom  Austelman. 

Miss  Barbara  Barton. 

Mr.  Mike  Bojeczko. 

Mrs.  Pat  Champagne. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kanneman. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Krosnickl. 

Mr.  Tomlslav  Krstlc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vlnce  Minor. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  Pudlnas. 

Mr.  Gene  RIes. 

Mrs.  Jean  Rlklaltis. 

Miss  Konstancija  Rudaltyte. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  Sesser. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  Smith. 

Mr.  Zdravko  Tufegdzic. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alimplje  Vellmirovlch. 

[From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  July  4, 
1969) 

Captive  Nations  Committee  Schedules 
Rally  July   11 

The  Arizona  branch  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  has  announced  a  rally  July 
15  in  Grady  Gammage  Auditorium  to  high- 
light the  nth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  deputy  foreign  minis- 
ter of  Nationalist  China,  will  be  the  featured 
guest  speaker  at  the  8  p.m.  program. 

Entertainment  will  be  provided  by  the 
Scottsdale  Boys  Band,  That  Certain  Sound, 
and  the  Impact  singers  The  International 
Mia  Dancers  also  will  perform  folk  dances. 

Admission  is  $1  for  adults.  Students  and 
children  will  be  admitted  free. 

[From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)   Gazette.  Julv  14. 

19691 

"Captive  "  Countries  Rally  Set 

The  highlight  of  an  8  p.m.  rally  tomorrow 
In  Grady  Gammage  Auditorium  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Arizona  branch  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  will  be  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  deputy  foreign 
minister  of  Nationalist  China. 

Entertainment  will  be  provided  by  the 
Scottsdale  Boys  Band,  That  Certain  Sound, 
the  Impact  Singers  and  folk  dances  by  the 
international  Mia  Dancers. 

Admission  is  $1  for  adults,  while  students 
and  children  will  be  admitted  free. 

The  rally  emphasizes  the  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  proclaimed 
by  President  Nixon  and  Governor  Williams. 

(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic, 

July  9,  19691 

Rally  Slated  for  Tuesday  at  Tempe 

The  Arizona  branch  of  the  Captive  Nations 

Committee  will   rally  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday  in 

Grady  Gammage  auditorium,  Tempe. 

It  will  be  in  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  which  begins  Sunday. 

Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  deputy  foreign  min- 
ister of  Nationalist  China,  will  be  the  fea- 
ttu-ed  speaker. 

Admission  will  be  $1  for  adults.  Students 
and  children  will  be  admitted  free. 

Entertainment  will  be  provided  by  the 
Scottsdale  Boys  Band,  That  Certain  Sound 
and  the  Impact  singers.  Folk  dances  will  be 
performed  by  the  international  Mia  Dancers. 
Recently  named  to  the  1969  honorary  ad- 
visory committee  in  Arizona  were.  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater,  honorary  chairman;  Sen,  Paul 
Pannin,  Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes,  Rep.  Sam 
Steiger,  Gov.  Williams,  Wesley  Bolln  and 
Marshall  Humphrey. 

Also,  Wilson  Palmer,  Msgr.  R.  J.  Donohoe, 
The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Poling,  The  Rev.  Paul  D. 
Urbano.  Elwood  Drlggs,  Eugene  C.  PuUiam, 
Thomas  Dunlavey.  Lou  Grubb.  Ned  MuIIan, 
Arthur  L.  Peterson  and  Weldon  P.  Shofstall. 
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[Prom  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic, 

July  15,  1969) 

CHIANG  Aide  Beltitles  Sino-Soviet 

Hostilitt 

Jauntily  waving  a  straw  boater.  Dr.  Ku 
Cheng-kang,  policy  adviser  to  Formosa  presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  since  1931.  arrived  at 
Sky  Harbor  yesterday  and  Immediately  dis- 
puted recent  public  statemente  by  Commu- 
nist nations. 

Dr.  Ku,  who  is  in  Phoenix  to  speak  at  a 
Captive  Nations  Rally  at  Grady  Gammage 
Auditorium  In  Tempe  at  8  p.m.  today  as  part 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  scoffed  at  declara- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  that  each  was  the  "number  one 
enemy"  of  the  other. 

"Their  conflict  is  more  over  leadership 
than  over  basic  differences,"  Dr.  Ku  told  The 
Arizona  Republic  through  an  interpreter. 

When  questioned  about  a  statement  by  a 
Ohinese  Communist  spokesman  that  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  Imminent,  Dr. 
Ku  said,  "The  statement  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  diverging  the  people's  dissatis- 
faction. Skirmishes,  yes.  War,  no." 

Dr.  Ku.  who  at  68  is  a  youngster  compared 
to  his  81 -year-old  chief,  disparaged  reports 
in  the  American  press  that  arrangements 
have  already  Ijeen  made  for  Chiang's  son  to 
succeed  him. 

"The  vice  president  Is  expected  to  succeed 
hlni,"Dr.  Ku  said. 

"Recent  medical  examinations  reveal  no 
medical  trouble  for  Chiang,"  Ku  added.  "He 
has  the  health  of  a  50-year-old." 

Ku  also  shrugged  at  reports  of  Internal  dls- 
sentlon  between  mainland  Chinese  on  Tai- 
wan and  native  Taiwanese.  An  emigre  group 
in  Japan  is  currently  calling  for  Taiwanese 
Independence  from  the  Chinese  who  came 
over  with  Chiang  after  the  Chinese  civil  war, 
but  Ku's  comment  on  dissension  was ; 

"We  have  dissension  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
vincial differences — like  Arlzonans  and  New 
Yorkers — but  major  dissension  we  do  not 
have  because  of  our  common  purpose." 

[Prom  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)   Gazette, 
July  15,  1969) 
Chiang  Adviser  Honored  Here 
The  honorary  president  of  the  World  Antl- 
Communist  League,  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang.  pol- 
icy   adviser    to    Formosa    President    Chiang 
Kai-shek,    today    has    a    new    decoration — a 
blank   blue   button   presented   him   by   Ari- 
zona Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 

The  button  has  become  a  symbol  of  op- 
position to  radical  leftist  revolutionaries  of 
the  nation's  school  campuses,  according  to 
Mike  Sanera.  AYAF  state  chairman  and  an 
Arizona  State  trnlversity  student. 

The  button  is  a  token  of  mutual  com- 
mitment to  a  freedom  offensive.  Sanera  In- 
dicated, as  he  and  other  representatives  of 
the  group  welcomed  Dr.  Ku  to  Phoenix. 

The  68-year-old  Chiang  adviser  will  ad- 
dress a  Captive  Nations  Rally  at  8  o'clock  to- 
night In  Grady  Gammage  Memorial  Audito- 
rium at  ASU. 

Earlier,  Dr.  Ku  met  with  Governor  WU- 
llams  for  a  Captive  NaUons  Week  (this 
week)  proclamation  ceremony  at  the  Capi- 
tol, and  a  press  conference  at  Hotel  West- 
ward Ho. 

The  rally  at  ASU  Is  sponsored  by  the  Arl- 
zone  Branch,  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  whose  national  chairman.  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  resides  here. 

Dr.  Ku  told  newsmen  war  between  Russia 
and  Red  China  will  not  occur,  a  Red  Chi- 
nese statement  that  war  with  Russia  was 
imminent  was  simply  to  divert  the  people's 
dissatisfaction. 

He  disparaged  reports  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  Chiang's  son  to  succeed 
the  81 -year-old  chief  of  state.  The  successor 
would  be  the  vice  president,  he  indicated. 

Sanera,  presenting  the  blue  button  to  Dr. 
Ku.  told  him  that  "your  dedication  to  In- 
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dividual  freedom,  free  enterprise  and  oppo- 
sition to  totalitarian  philosophies  such  as 
communism  Is  completely  In  accord  with 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom." 

(Prom   the  Phoenix    (Ariz.)    Gazette, 
July    2,    1969] 

CHINA    OfTlCIAL   To    SPEAK    HERE 

Dr  Ku  Cheng-kang.  deputy  foreign  min- 
ister of  Nationalist  China,  will  be  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  Captive  Nations  Week 
rally  at  8  pjn.  July  15  in  Grady  Gammage 
Auditorium  In  Tempe. 

The  rally  will  be  the  highlight  of  the  week, 
proclaimed  by  President  Nixon  and  Gover- 
nor Williams.  Local  sponsor  is  the  Arizona 
Branch  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  headed  by  Walter  ChoplwskyJ 
of  Phoenix. 

[Prom  the  Tempe  (Ariz.)  Dally  News.  July  10, 
1969] 
Chiang  Adviser  Rally  Speaker 
Dr    Ku  Cheng-kang,  deputy  foreign  min- 
ister of  nationalist  China,  will  be  featured 
speaker  ■  for    an     open-to-the-publlc    rally 
marking  Captive  Nations  Week,  to  be  held 
Tuesday.  July  15,  at  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity's Gammage  auditorium. 

The  8  p.m.  rally,  planned  by  the  Arizona 
Branch  of  the  Captive  Nations  Conamlttee. 
will  also  feature  folk  dances  by  the  Interna- 
tionally acclaimed  MIA  dancers,  patriotic 
and  religious  music  by  the  Impact  '69  singers. 
Ron  Patty's  That  Certain  Sound  musical 
group  and  Scottsdale  Boys'  Band. 

Chief  foreign  policy  adviser  for  Nationalist 
China  President  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Dr.  Cheng- 
kang  is  expected  to  speak  on  the  plight  of 
captive  people  behind  the  Bamboo  curtain, 
in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  annual 
rally — an  observance  to  remind  of  the  many 
people  enslaved  In  captive  nations. 

During  his  Valley  stay.  Dr.  Cheng-kang 
and  members  of  his  party  will  be  escorted  by 
members  of  the  Arizona  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  organization. 

The  Tuesday  rally  is  also  planned  by  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  "silent  multitudes  of  young  people" 
who  love  and  have  faith  In  their  country. 

The  rally,  with  its  accent  on  youth,  will  be 
open  to  children  and  students  free  of  charge 
and  to  adults  at  $1. 

It  will  highlight  Valley  observance  of  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Week,  July  13-19. 

The  sponsoring  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  Is  an  educational  organization 
founded  shortly  alter  the  passage  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  by  U.S. 
Congress  In  1959.  It  Is  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League  which  spon- 
<;ors  the  observance  of  the  annual  week. 

Among  members  of  the  1969  honorary  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  Arizona  Branch  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee  are  Senator 
Barrv  Goldwater.  honorary  chairman;  Sen. 
Paul'  Fannin,  Reps.  John  Rhodes  and  Sam 
Steiger  Governor  Jack  Williams,  Arizona 
Secretary  of  State  Wesley  Bolin,  Rev  Msgr. 
R  J  Donohue,  Rev.  Charles  Poling.  Rev.  Paul 
D.  Urbano  and  Tempean  Weldon  P.  Shofstall. 

[Prom   the   Tempe    (Ariz.)    Dally   News, 

July  14,  19691 

Captive  Nations  Rally  at  ASU  Tomorrow 

Night 

Youth  groups  and  the  deputy  foreign  min- 
ister of  Nationalist  China  will  Join  the 
Arizona  branch  of  the  Captives  Nations  Com- 
mittee in  hlghUghting  the  nth  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  NaUons  Week  with  a 
public  rallv  at  Gammage  Memorial  audi- 
torium here  Tuesday  (tomorrow)  at  8  p.m. 

The  rally  Is  held  annually  to  remind  Amer- 
icans of  the  plight  of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple in  the  Communists'  captive  nations. 

Featured  speaker  at  this  years  rally  will 
be  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  deputy  foreign  min- 
ister of  NatlonaUst  China  and  chief  foreign 
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policy  advisor  to  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Cheng-kang  will  be  discussing  the  plight  of 
captive  peoples  behind  the  "Bamboo  Cur- 
tain." 

This  year's  rally  is  also  planned  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  "silent  majority"  of  American 
young  people. 

"With  the  riots  and  turmoil  caused  by 
many  college  students  today,  we  lose  sight 
of  how  the  majority  of  our  people  really 
feel  about  this  great  land  of  ours. "  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  spokesman  said. 
"Tomorrow,  we  will  have  a  chance  to  wit- 
ness the  true  spirit  of  today's  youth  as  some 
of  the  'silent  majority'  express  their  love 
and  faith  in  this  country  of  ours  through 
their  participation  in  the  rally  program" 

Eagle  Scouts  from  various  Valley  troops 
will  be  presenting  the  flags  of  the  captive 
nations  for  the  rally.  Scottsdale  Boys'  Band 
will  be  providing  music. 

Other  youth  groups  participating  will  in- 
clude Ron  Patty's  new  group.  That  Certain 
Sound;  the  national  Impact  '69  singers;  and 
the  internationally-acclaimed  Mia  Dancers 
who  will  be  performing  their  famotis  folk 
dances  for  the  event. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the  rally. 
Admission  will  be  $1  for  adults;  children 
and  students  will  be  admitted  free. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established  by 
resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In  July,  1959, 
to — in  addiUon  to  calling  attention  to  the 
plight  of  captive  peoples  in  captive  nations — 
symbolize  the  firm  dedication  of  America  to 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  capUve 
people. 

"More  than  any  event,"  said  a  committee 
spokesman,  "it  shows  the  right  things  about 
America  stand  out  most  when  contrasted 
with  the  combination  of  political  oppres- 
sion and  rampant  economic  poverty  that  ex- 
ists in  the  Red  Empire,  particularly  the  So- 
viet Union. 

"If  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  inertia  and  paralysis  of  our  power 
to  resist,  pernUt  the  internationally  mistaken 
conspiracy  against  freedom  to  engulf  us, 
this  Is  what  the  follow-up  will  be  in  our 
own  beloved  land  of  freedom." 

[From  the  Tempe  (Ariz.)  Daily  News,  July  7, 
1969) 

Emphasis  on  Youth  at  Capttve  Nations 
Rally 

A  tribute  to  America  s  "silent  majority"  of 
young  people  is  in  the  offing  when  the  Ari- 
zona branch  of  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee stagee  Its  llth  annual  rally  at  Grady 
Gammage  Memorial  auditorium  on  the  Ari- 
zona State  University  campus,  Tuesday, 
July  15. 

The  8  p.m.  program.  oi>en  to  the  public, 
will  be  a  Valley  highlight  of  national  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  13-19,  a  week  Initiated 
by  resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In  1959 
as  a  time  for  observances  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  plight  of  the  people  in  captive 
nations  of  the  Red  Empire.  It  also  symbolizes, 
for  billions  of  captive  peoples,  the  dedica- 
tion of  America  to  their  freedom  and  inde- 
j>endence. 

The  accent  will  be  on  youth  at  the  Tuesday 
rally  with  participants  for  the  evenmg  to  in- 
clude Ron  Patty  and  his  new  group.  That 
Certain  Sound;  the  Impact  '69  singers;  the 
internationally  acclaimed  Mia  Dancers; 
Scottsdale  Boys'  Band  and  Valley  Eagle 
Scouts  who  win  be  presenting  the  flags  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Featured  speaker  for  the  evening  will  be 
Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  deputy  foreign  minister 
of  Nationalist  China. 

Patriotic  and  religious  songs  wiU  be  pre- 
sented bv  That  Certain  Sound  and  Impact 
'69.  The  Mia  Dancers,  who  have  been  seen  on 
the  Ed  Sullivan  television  show  as  well  as 
in  appearances  throughout  the  world,  will 
present  their  colorful  folk  dances  for  the 
program.  Scottsdale  Boys'  Band  will  provide 
the  instrumental  music. 
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Said  the  spokesman  for  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  "With  the  riots  and  turmoil 
caused  by  many  college  students  today,  we 
lose  sight  of  how  the  majority  of  our  young 
people  really  feel  about  this  great  land  of 
ours.  On  July  15.  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
witness  the  true  spirit  of  today's  youth  .  .  . 
as  these  youth  groups  Join  in  expressing  their 
love  and  faith  In  this  country  of  ours  as  we 
remember  those  peoples  who  have  lost  their 
basic  freedoms  and  human  rights — the  one 
billion  captive  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron,  Bamboo  and  Sugar 
Curtains. 

Admission  for  the  rally  will  be  |1  for 
adults,  children  and  students  admitted  free. 

[Prom  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  July  16, 

1969 1 

JJ3.  Ideals  on  Trial,  Chinese  Says 

(By  Connie  Cobb) 

Temp*. — American  Ideals  "are  t)elng  sub- 
Ject«d  to  the  mort  serious  challenges  and 
trials  In  your  history,"  the  chief  policy  ad- 
Tlser  to  Chinese  President  Chiang  Kai-shelc 
said  hare  last  night. 

Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  speaking  at  a  rally  of 
thre  ArtzoD*  Branch,  National  Captive  Na- 
tlona  <tommlttee,  said  mistaken  views  and 
"compromising  statements  concerning  Com- 
munist aggreaslon"  have  cast  doubts  on  the 
United  States'  avowed  dedication  to  freedom 
for  all. 

*■.  .  ,  Bspeclally,  those  views  urging  the 
United  States  to  disentangle  from  world  af- 
fairs and  mind  her  own  business  have  blurred 
the  Image  of  the  United  States,"  he  told  about 
900  persons  In  Orady  Gammage  Auditorium 
at  Arizona  State  University. 

Dr.  Ku  said  these  views  "have  even  shaken 
the  world's  confidence  in  the  United  States 
as  leader  of  the  democratic  nations  In  de- 
fending democracy  and  freedom." 

But  without  the  supfjort  of  "freedom 
forces,"  he  added,  "I  am  afraid  the  world  may 
see  the  extinguishing  of  the  flame  of  hope  In 
the  hearts  of  the  jjeoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain"  and  further  Communist-Inspired 
"troubles  for  the  free  world." 

Dr.  Ku  said  the  most  important  factor  In 
the  fight  for  freedom  "Is  to  actively  support 
the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  their 
struggle  against  tyranny. 

"We  freedom-loving  and  democratic  peoples 
must  unite  and  work  harder  for  the  early 


restoration  of  freedom  for  all  captive  peoples 
and  nations,"  he  added. 

Walter  ChopiwskyJ,  Arizona  committee 
president,  agreed  with  Dr.  Ku  that  the  "more 
than  1  billion  people  living  in  the  28  nations 
under  Communist  rule  today  .  .  .  look  to  the 
United  States  .  .  .  for  leadership  in  bringing 
about  their  liberation  and  Independence." 

He  said  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  through  Saturday,  serves  "as  a  clear 
demonstration  .  .  .  that  the  people  of  this 
country  share  with  them  their  aspirations 
for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence." 

The  adult  speakers'  words  were  echoed  by 
the  youthful  patriotic  appeals  of  Impact, 
That  Certain  Sound,  the  International  Mia 
Dancers  and  the  Scottsdale  boj-s'  and  girls' 
bands. 


COMMENDING  LYNDON  JOHNSON 
FOR  HIS  PART  IN  THE  APOLLO 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
rejoice  over  and  pay  txlbute  particularly 
to  three  brave  men — Nell  Armstrong, 
"Buzz"  Aldrln,  and  Mike  Collins — upon 
their  amazing  feat  and  the  successful 
flight  of  Apollo  11,  we  would  be  remiss  If 
we  did  not  pay  special  thanks  to  the  man 
who  did  more  than  any  other  man  In 
America  to  make  this  event  possible — 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Apollo  1 1  moon  walk 
was  the  fulfillment  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
prophecy  that  we  would  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon  and  return  him  to  Earth  within 
the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

However,  as  in  so  many  things.  It  re- 
mained for  Lyndon  Johnson  to  make  this 
dream  become  a  reality. 

Undoubtedly,  history  will  record 
former  President  Johnson's  leadership  in 
our  space  program  as  one  of  his  foremost 
accomplishments. 


It  was  he  who  insisted  on  the  United 
States  embarking  on  this  program,  and 
who  pushed  and  prodded  our  Nation  Into 
accepting  the  great  challenge  of  conquer- 
ing space. 

Without  his  strong  and  inspiring  lead- 
ership while  serving  as  Senate  majority 
leader,  Vice  President,  and  President, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  wonder  when  and 
even  if  we  would  have  achieved  this  goal. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Apollo  11  crew  will  help 
to  lead  mankind  toward  an  era  of  peace 
and  friendship  and  to  solve  the  common 
problems  of  the  world. 

This  would  be  the  truly  fitting  reward 
and  tribute  to  President  Johnson,  Astro- 
nauts Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and  Collins, 
and  indeed  all  their  colleagues,  associ- 
ates, and  personnel  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

A  recent  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial, 
"Lyndon  Johnson's  Part,"  succinctly  ex- 
presses President  Johnson's  involvement 
in  our  space  program.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  July  22,  1969] 
Ltndon   Johnson's  Paet 

One  American  who  watched  the  moon 
flight  from  the  take-off — to  which  he  was  in- 
vited by  President  Nixon — to  the  conclusion 
must  have  taken  deep  personal  satisfaction 
in  it.  That  was  former  Preeldent  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  has  been  out  of  the  limelight 
and  under  a  self-imposed  silence  for  half  a 
year  since  retiring. 

No  one  had  more  to  do  with  our  success 
In  space  than  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  worked 
hard  for  it  as  a  senator  and  majority  leader. 
He  was  given  chief  responsibility  for  space 
by  the  late  President  John  Kennedy,  who 
made  the  commitment  to  reach  the  moon  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  As  president,  Johnson 
continued  his  deep  Interest  and  support. 

It  was  fitting  that  he  was  present  at  the 
launching.  He  said  little  but  what  he  said 
credited  a  wide  group  of  people  for  the  suc- 
cessful space  program.  And  those  of  whom 
he  spoke,  who  have  been  dedicating  their 
lives  to  the  project,  know  that  Lyndon  John- 
son deserves  as  much  credit  as  anyone. 


SENATE^Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  taught  us  in 
Thy  word  that  in  quietness  and  confi- 
dence shall  be  our  strength,  at  this 
noonday  pause  in  the  heat  and  burden 
of  testing  times,  strengthen  us  that  we 
may  keep  inviolate  the  sacred  altar  of 
our  inmost  being.  Help  us,  O  Lord,  not 
only  here  where  our  work  is  seen  and  our 
voice  is  heard,  but  also  in  the  solitary 
place  where,  in  the  secret  of  our  hearts, 
we  decide  what  to  do  here.  Make  us  con- 
scious of  the  eternal  verities  which  out- 
last the  deeds  of  a  day.  Enable  us  to 
bring  to  our  tasks  not  only  our  resolute 
convictions  but  also  the  reconciling 
grace  which  Thou  dost  freely  give  to  all 
who  call  upon  Thee. 


Answer  in  us  the  prayer  of  the  hymn 
writer: 

"Breathe  on  me,  Breath  of  God 

Fill  me  with  life  anew, 

That  I  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love, 

And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do." 

Edwin  Hatch,  1886. 

In    the   Redeemer's   name   we    pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  29,  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  85)  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  period  from  August  26, 
1969,  through  September  1,  1969,  as  "Na- 
tional Archery  Week,"  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8868)  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  the  Interstate  Compact  on 
Juveniles,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  2785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State 
of    Tennessee    certain    lands    within    Great 


smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  certain 
lands  comprising  the  Gatllnburg  Spur  of  the 
Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  3379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sfc. 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army   (retired); 

HR  5833.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972,  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes; 

HR.  6585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Elgin;  and 

H  R  10946.  An  act  to  promote  health  ana 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion industry  in  all  Pederal  and  federally  fi- 
nanced or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  <H.R.  8868)  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the 
Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated.         ^^^^^^____ 

AMBASSADOR 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  Franzheim  II,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinai-y  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  New 
Zealand. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  ti-ansaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


US  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY  \ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  readsvmdi-y 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  AmiS-Xontrol 
and  Disarmament  Agency./ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Nos.  330  and  317. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


GOLD  MEDALS  IN  HONOR  OF 
AMERICAN  ASTRONAUTS 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  140)   to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  honor 
of  American  astronauts  who  have  fio'wn 
in  outer  space  which  had  been  reported 
from   the  Committee   on  Banking   and 
Currency  with  amendments  on  page  1. 
line  9,  after  the  word  "program,"  insert 
"and  to  the  widow  of  aiiy  such  astronaut 
who  is  now  deceased,";  on  page  2,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4.  insert  "There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.";    in   line    23,   after    the   word 
"Mint"  strike  out  "for"  and  insert  "from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of";  and  on  page 
3,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Administration" 
strike  out  "Any  revenues  received  from 
the  sale  of  such  medals  shall   be   de- 
posited  in    a   revolving   fund   which   is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  After  making  from  the 
fund  any  pajTnents  required  by  section 
2(c),  the  remaining  moneys  in  the  fund 
shall  be  expended  for  grants  for  scientific 
scholarships  to  such  persons;   in  such 
amounts,  and  on  such  terms,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration considers  appropriate."  and 
insert  "Any  revenues  received  from  the 
sale  of  such  medals  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  cost  thereof  as  provided  in  section 
2(c) .  Any  revenues  in  excess  of  sums  re- 
quired to  pay  such  cost  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  as  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Government  un- 
der the  first  section  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. Any  additional  revenues  so  derived 
shall  be  covered  into  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.";  so  as  to  make 
the  joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  honor  of  the 
continuing  achievements  of  American  astro- 
nauts In  space  exploration  culminating  in 
the  landing  on  the  moon,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  present  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Congress  to  each  American  astronaut 
who  has  flown  a  vehicle  in  outer  space  under 
the  Mercury,  Gemini,  or  Apollo  space  pro- 
gram, and  to  the  widow  of  any  such  astro- 
naut who  is  now  deceased,  a  gold  medal  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 


to  be  determined  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  medals 
to  be  struck  and  furnished  to  the  President. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed 
»20,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  _ 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  not 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand  duplicate 
copies  of  such  medal  In  bronze.  The  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 

(b)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  section 
shall  be  made  and  deUvered  at  such  times 
as  may  be  required  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  two  thousand, 
but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after  December 
oi     1971 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  lees  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  Administration  shall  make 
Mvment  of  such  cost  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
bronze  medals  so  struck  and  furnished. 

Sec  3  The  National  Aeronautics  and  bpace 
Administration  Is  authorized  to  sell  the 
bronze  medals  at  a  premium,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration.  Any  revenues 
received  from  the  sale  of  such  medals  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  cost  thereof  as  provnded 
in  section  2(c).  Any  revenues  in  excess  of 
sums  required  to  pay  such  cost  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  as  reimbursement  ot 
^penses  Incurred  by  the  Government  under 
thrarst  section  of  this  joint  resolution.  Any 
additional  revenues  so  derived  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  mlscelUnecus  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 


Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 

to  en  bloc.  ^  ^    w- 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  space  program  by  passing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  140. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Cunency  Committee,  and  to  the  leader- 
ship for  clearing  this  legislation  so 
promptly.  ,     . 

In  introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
140  I  sought  to  commemorate  our  lunar 
landing  as  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  for  the  flight  of- Apollo 
11  was  perhaps  the  greatest  technologi- 
cal event  ever  x^itnessed  by  man. 

It  was  demonstrable  proof  of  what  this 
Nation  can  accomplish  when  it  sets  a 
goal  and  initiates  a  total  commitment  to 
reach  it. 

The  astronauts  of  this  mission  per- 
formed flawlessly.  Yet  their  great  con- 
tribution would  never  have  been  possible 
without  the  efforts  of  those  astronauts 
who  preceded  them. 

In  passing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  140, 
the  Senate  honors  these  gallant,  dedi- 
cated, and  courageous  men  who  blazed 
the  trail  from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 
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I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  join  the  Senate  In  taking  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  91-33) ,  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


July  30,  1969 


GENBIAL   STATEMENT 

This  Joint  resolution  would  provide  for 
tlie  strlklag  of  medals  in  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ican astronauts  who  have  flown  a  vehicle  In 
outer  space. 

Under  the  Joint  resolution,  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  present  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  name 
of  tli«  Congress  to  each  American  astro- 
naut, or  if  the  astronaut  Is  deceased,  his 
widow,  who  has  flown  a  vehicle  In  outer 
space  under  the  Mercury.  Gemini,  or  Apollo 
space  program,  a  gold  medal  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  inscrlpUons  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spa(!e  Administration,  subject  to  the  ap- 
provuTbf  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-.  The 
Secretary  shall  cause  such  medals  to  be 
struck  and  furnished  to  the  President. 

The  Joint  resolution  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  strike  and 
furnish  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  not  more  than  500.000 
duplicate  copies  of  such  medals  in  bronze. 
No  medals  shall  be  made  after  December  31 
1971. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause 
the  bronze  medals  to  be  struck  at  not  less 
than  the  estimated  cost  of  manufacture. 
Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  other  expenses. 

The  Joint  resolution  Includes  an  authori- 
zation for  the  appropriation  of  not  more 
than  $20,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  gold 
medaZs.  The  Joint  resolution  also  authorizes 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  sell  the  bronze  medals  at  a 
premium,  to  be  determined  by  the  adminis- 
tration, to  cover  the  cost  of  minting  the 
bronze  medals  and  also  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  gold  medals. 

AMENDMKNTS    TO    THE    JOINT    BES0H7TI0N 

1.  The  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  per- 
mits gold  medals  to  be  issued  to  the  widows 
of  deceased  astronauts. 

2.  The  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides an  authorization  of  $20,000  to  pay  the 
initial  costs  of  striking  the  dies  and  other 
costs  of  the  gold  medals.  This  cost  will  be 
recouped  from  sale  of  the  bronze  medals. 


TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM-DELAWARE 
RIVER  BASIN  HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2678)  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  to  provide  for 
optimum  development  at  Tocks  Island 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  biU 
has  been  on  the  calendar  for  some  days, 
for  I  asked  that  it  be  carried  over  so 
that  I  could  speak  on  it  briefly.  I  may 
say  that  I  probably  will  be  asking  for 
additional  time,  because  I  do  not  believe 
I  can  complete  my  remarks  in  3  min- 
utes. I  will  summarize  the  statement  I 
have  prepared,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  full  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  S.  2678  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  a  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  to  provide 
for  optimum  development  at  Tocks 
Island  Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  The 
bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  report  it,  with  one  excep- 
tion. I  voted  against  the  bill.  I  wish  to 
give  my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

I  will  first  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  Tocks  Island  Resei-voir  project.  The 
Tocks  Island  Reser\'oir  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1962  as  part  of  the 
comprehencive  plan  of  development  for 
the  Delaware  River  Basin.  It  is  the 
largest  project  in  that  plan,  and  is  justi- 
fied by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  the 
"key  project"  in  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin.  It  would  be  located  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  Delaware  River  which  divides 
Pennsylvania  from  New  Jersey  and  lower 
New  York  State,  about  5  miles  upstream 
from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap — an  area 
designated  also  as  a  national  recreation 
area  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

A  dam  160  feet  high  and  3,200  feet 
long  would  create  a  12,500-acre  lake  ex- 
pected to  attract  millions  of  visitors  an- 
nually—for the  primai-y  benefit  of  the 
reservoir  is  now  recreation.  Draining  an 
area  of  3,827  square  miles,  the  reservoir 
would  control  half  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  runoff  above  Trenton,  N.J.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  the  reservoir  is  $214  mil- 
lion. Of  that  amount,  approximately  $8.6 
million  has  been  obligated,  and  $4  mil- 
lion Is  requested  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1970.  This  issue  Is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  funds  appropriated  have  been 
used  for  engineering  and  design,  which 
is  about  half  done,  and  for  initial  land 
acquisition.  For  example,  85  percent  of 
the  funds  requested  this  year  are  for  land 
acquisition,  toward  the  total  land  and 
relocation  cost  now  estimated  at  S83  mil- 
lion. Construction  has  not  begun;  work 
on  the  outlet  tunnel  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  July  1971. 

The  multipurpose  Tocks  Island  project 
as  presently  authorized  includes  recrea- 
tion, water  supply,  flood  control,  and 
power  benefits.  In  that  order.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  cost  of  this  project 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1962,  as 
cited  in  the  committee  report  and  my  in- 
dividual views  made  a  part  of  that  re- 
port, and  that  now  the  chief  purpose 
which  enters  into  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
is  recreation,  which  accounts  for  lust 
over  half  the  annual  benefit  of  $22  8 
million. 

As  originally  proposed  and  presently 
authorized,  the  Tocks  Island  project  pro- 
vides for  a  conventional  powerplant  to  be 
built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  having 
two  turbine  driven  generators  of  35,000 
kilowatts  each  and  dependable  capacity 
of  38,000  kilowatts  "firm  power,"  at  a 
cost  of  $29  million,  reimbursable  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  sale  of 
power. 


S.  2678  would  modify  the  1962  authori- 
zation "to  permit  use  of  the  head  and 
water  releases  of  Tocks  Island  Reservoir" 
as  part  of  a  much  larger  pumped  storage 
hydroelectric  power  project  proposed  at 
that  site  by  a  group  of  private  utilities. 
The  private  utilities  proposed  to  secure 
a  license  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  which   would   permit   them   to 
build  a  pumped  storage  type  of  power 
development,  using  also  the  water  flows 
from  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir.  Tliis 
pumped  storaf^e  facility  would  develop 
approximately  1,300,000  kilowatts,  about 
30  times  the  amount  of  power  that  would 
be  developed  if  tlie  conventional  type  of 
power  facility  now  authorized  were  to  be 
built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  want 
to  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  this  may  be 
a  more  economical  way  of  developing  the 
power  resource  at  the  site  than  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  and  of  course  it 
would  provide  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
PDwer. 

I  voted  against  this  proposal  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  and  I  will  try  to  develop 

them. 

First,   there  were  adequate  hearings 
and  very  thorough  consideration  In  ex- 
ecutive session  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Yet.  I  cannot  escape  my  con- 
clusion that  we  deviated  somewhat  from 
the  best  procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  of  Congress.  As  the 
Tocks   Island  Reservoir  was  originally 
proposed,  and  as  a  project  beginning  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress,  we  had  the 
benefit  of  very  comprehensive  reports  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Including  the 
specific  comments  of  all  affected  agen- 
cies, and  the  opportimity  to  hear  in  de- 
tail the  findings  and  recommendations 
of   the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
agencies.  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
was  hot  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
effect  We  were  developing  a  bill  in  the 
committee,  a  kind  of  private  bill,  to  per- 
mit a  group  of  utilities  to  go  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  say,  "We 
have  a  blessing  from  the  Congress  to  se- 
cure and  develop  the  power  at  the  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir."  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  a  good  procedure. 

Second,  as  originally  conceived,  the 
power  that  was  to  be  developed  at  this 
reservoir  was  to  be  available  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  municipalities,  and 
other  public  bodies  on  a  preferential 
basis.  As  proposed  by  the  utilities,  they 
opposed  providing  any  of  this  power, 
from  a  project  built  at  a  cost  of  $214 
million  of  taxpayers'  money,  being  made 
available  to  municipalities  and  coopera- 
tives. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mur- 
KiE)  offered  an  amendment  in  commit- 
tee, which  I  joined  in  and  supported,  to 
insist  that  if  this  bill  is  approved  at  least 
these  private  utilities  shall  provide  the 
cooperatives  and  public  bodies  the 
amount  of  power  that  would  have  been 
developed  under  the  presently  author- 
iz'?d  plan,  and  at  no  greater  cost — about 
38.000  kilowatts  from  the  1.300.000  kilo- 
watts that  the  private  utihties  will  pro- 
duce. They  opposed  even  this  small  con- 
cession to  public  power,  but  the  Public 
Works  Committee  did  support  and  agree 
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to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Another  issue  developed  involving  con- 
servation values  around  Klttatlnny 
Mountain,  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
reservoir  and  within  the  national  recrea- 
tion area,  on  top  of  which  the  utilities  In- 
tend to  construct  the  upper  pool  of  the 
pumped  storage  project.  There  is  a  small 
lake  there,  said  to  be  of  unique  beauty, 
known  as  Sunflsh  Pond  and  pre.sumably 
developed  during  the  glacial  period.  At 
first,  the  utilities  had  propKJsed  using 
Sunflsh  Pond  itself  as  the  upper  pool  of 
the  pumped  storage  project,  and  little 
consideration  was  given  to  protecting  the 
lake.  But  after  protests  by  conservation 
groups  and  local  residents,  and  through 
the  Interest  expressed  by  Senator  Case 
and  others,  that  plan  was  abandoned  and 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
and  the  utilities  developed  a  plan  to  save 
Sunflsh  Pond,  which  I  believe  has  now 
been  deeded  back  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  We  were  able  to  secure  in  com- 
mittee amendments,  incorporated  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill,  which  would  require  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  in  acting 
upon  the  application  of  these  utilities,  to 
take  into  account  the  question  of  con- 
servation, and  to  Include  as  a  condition 
of  any  license  requirements  to  protect 
the  recreation  and  conservation  values 
of  Sunflsh  Pond,  and  for  minimum  dis- 
ruption of  the  natural  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  raise  my  fourth  point 
now  and  I  shall  be  brief.  I  have  found 
during  my  experience  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  that  the  private 
utilities  of  this  country  oppose  every 
public  power  project.  I  do  not  speak 
against  the  interests,  the  legitimate  In- 
terests, of  the  private  utilities  because 
we  need  them  to  develop  necessarj'  elec- 
trical energy  in  this  country— and  they 
do  produce  over  80  percent  of  that  en- 
ergy. Nevertheless,  every  time  a  pro- 
posal comes  before  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop a  public  power  project,  and  many 
of  them  are  needed,  the  entire  group  of 
utility  companies  in  the  United  States 
join  in  opposing  such  projects. 

I  simply  raise  this  question.  Tocks  Is- 
land is  a  public  project  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  S214  mllUon.  When  the  S26  mil- 
lion estimated  construction  cost  for  con- 
ventional power  is  deducted,  there  still 
remains  $188  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  which  will  be  used  to  build  this 
giant  project.  Now,  the  utility  compa- 
nies, which  oppose  every  public  power 
project,  are  very  willing  to  come  along 
and  build  upon  and  use  an  appropriation 
of  at  least  $189  million.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  cost  to  build  this  facility 
could  be  $250  million  before  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  utility  pumped  storage  gen- 
erating facility  could  be  a  very  lucrative 
facility  for  them.  In  my  opinion,  and 
certainly  at  rather  modest  remunera- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  would  re- 
ceive not  less  than  $1  million  a  year 
under  the  terms  wTltten  into  the  bill  by 
the  committee,  presumably  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  license,  which  would  be  for 
50  years.  Under  one  formula,  or  compu- 
tation of  hypothetical  alternatives,  the 
payment  might  reach  $2  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  reasons 
for  my  opposition  to  S.  2678;  First,  be- 


cause this  procedure  seems  to  give  this 
group  of  private  utilities  a  blessing  as 
they  go  before  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  apply  for  a  license,  seeking 
approval  of  their  project;  second,  be- 
cause of  their  obstinacy,  even  on  a 
small  amount  of  power  for  public  use; 
third,  because  we  found  it  necessary  to 
write  into  the  bill  measures  which  would 
try  to  p-otect  the  interests  of  conserva- 
tion; fourth.  I  raise  a  question— and  I 
hope  to  give  consideration  to  It  In  the 
future — about  the  payment  of  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  from  power  revenue  or  per- 
haps even  $2  million  a  year  as  proper 
remuneration  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  en- 
tire project,  the  great  dam.  and  the  rcs- 
erv-oir  costing  the  taxpayers  at  this 
moment  an  estimated  $188  million. 

I  believe  that  in  the  future  we  should 
look  at  these  matters  more  carefully.  I 
would  say.  in  commendation  of  our 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  that  full  consid- 
eration was  given  to  this  matter,  follow- 
ing hearings,  by  the  committee.  How- 
ever. I  do  repeat  that  in  the  future  we 
should  examine  with  the  greatest  care 
proposals  of  private  utilities,  which  op- 
pose all  Federal  power  projects  and  yet 
are  willing  to  use  for  their  own  business 
interests  the  facilities  built  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Statement  of  Senator  Cooper  on  S.  2678 
The  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1962  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  development  for  the  Del- 
aware River  Basin.  It  Is  the  largest  project 
in  that  plan,  and  Is  Justified  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  as  the  'key  project"  In  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin.  It  would  be  located 
on  that  portion  of  the  Delaware  River  which 
divides  Pennsylvania  from  New  Jersey  below 
the  New  York  line,  about  5  miles  upstream 
from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap — an  area  des- 
ignated also  as  a  National  Recreation  Area 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  ol 
the  Interior. 

A  dam  160  feet  high  and  3200  feet  long 
would  create  a  12,500-acre  lake  expected  to 
attract  mllUons  of  visitors  annually— for  the 
primary  benefit  of  the  reseri-olr  is  now  rec- 
reation. Draining  an  area  of  3,827  square 
miles,  the  reservoir  would  control  half  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  runoff  above  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Estimated  cost  of  the  reservoir 
is  $214  mlUion.  Of  that  amount,  approxi- 
mately $8.6  mllUon  has  been  obligated,  and 
$4.0  million  is  requested  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1970.  The  funds  have  been  used  for 
engineering  and  design,  which  Is  about  hall 
done,  and  for  Initial  land  acquisition.  For  ex- 
ample. 85  percent  of  the  funds  requested  this 
year  are  for  land  acquisition,  toward  the  total 
land  and  relocation  cost  now  estimated  at 
$83  mUllon.  Construction  has  not  begun; 
work  on  the  outlet  tunnel  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  July  1971. 

The  multipurpose  Tocks  Island  project  as 
presently  authorized  Includes  recreation, 
water  supply,  flood  control,  and  power  bene- 
fits. In  that  order.  The  power  plant  would 
contain  two  turblne-drlven  generators  of 
35.000  kilowatt  capacity  each.  Operating 
from  a  95-foot  head,  or  elevation  of  water 
Impounled  by  the  dam.  this  authorized  con- 
ventional power  development  would  have  an 
annual  benefit  of  $2,094,000.  and  its  cost  of 
$29  million  would  be  reimbursable  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Like  all  public  power. 
it  would  be  available  of  course  on  a  prefer- 
ence   basis    to   cooperatives,    municipal    sys- 


tems and  other  public  bodies,  at  rates  suffi- 
cient to  repay  its  cost,  including  maintenance 
costs  and  Interest  on  the  Federal  Inveetment. 
Senate  bill  2678  would  modify  the  1962 
authorization  "to  permit  use  of  the  head 
and  water  releases  of  Tocks  Island  Reservoir" 
as  part  of  a  much  larger  pumped  storage 
hydroelectric  power  project  proposed  at  that 
site  by  a  group  of  private  utilities  The  utility 
pumped  storage  plan  would  use  the  Federal 
reservoir  as  its  lower  pool,  construct  an  up- 
per pool  on  top  of  Klttatlnny  Mountain  with- 
in the  National  Recreation  Area  near  Sunflsh 
Pond,  and  could  generate  1.3  million  kilo- 
watts— a  very  large  capacity — through  dally 
pumping  from  the  Federal  reservoir  to  the 
diked  impoundment  on  the  mountain,  with 
releases  either  back  to  the  reservoir  or 
through  the  turbines  between  the  dam  and 
the  river  below.  In  the  latter  case,  the  drop 
from  the  main  reservoir  level  through  the 
so-called  "tandem  turbines"  to  the  river  be- 
low the  dam  would  constitute  "use  of  the 
head  and  water  releases"  of  the  public  proj- 
ect which  the  bill  would  authorize  to  the 
private  utilities. 

I  point  out  here  that  the  bill  S.  2678  would 
authorize  a  single  applicant  and  no  other  to 
develc^  the  pumped  storage  power  resource 
adjacent  to,  connected  to,  and  using  water 
from,  the  Tocks  Island  dam  being  built  with 
public  funds.  That  Is,  In  the  language  of 
the  bill  at  the  top  of  page  2,  the  "applicant 
presently  seeking  approval  to  undertake  such 
development  before  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission";  namely.  Public  Service  Elec- 
tric &  Gas  Co..  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co..  and  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co..  which 
are  Jointly  held  and  represented  and  referred 
to  by  themselves  and  others  as  the  New 
Jersey  electric  utility  companies. 

The  report  on  which  the  Congress  based 
its  authorization  found  (1)  "pumped-stor- 
age  power  facilities  at  this  site  suitable  lor 
development  as  either  a  Federal  or  non- 
Federal  project."  (2)  that  such  a  project 
would  decrease  the  cost  of  other  functions 
of  the  Tocks  Island  project,  and  (3)  that 
analysis  of  benefits  and  costs  show  that 
pumped  storage  power  would  probably  be 
feasible  as  either  a  Federal  or  non-Federal 
venture  Pumped  storage  was  not  authorized 
In  1962.  however,  and  the  present  bill  does 
not  authorize  Federal  development  of 
pumped  storage  in  the  event  the  New  Jersey 
utilities  do  not  obtain  a  license  or  decide 
not  to  proceed,  nor  does  It  even  authorize 
pump>ed  storage  development  by  any  other 
group. 

The  Committee  held  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject on  March  18  and  19.  In  general,  the  hear- 
ings dealt  principally  with  conservation  Is- 
sues raised  by  the  pumped-storage  proposal, 
Including  the  preservation  of  Sunflsh  Pond. 
As  I  understand  the  testimony  of  the  con- 
servation groups  and  local  residents,  they 
still  oppose  the  pumped  storage  plan  even 
though  Sunfish  Pond  Itself  will  be  preserved 
and  has  subsequently  been  returned  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Later,  the  full  Committee  met  in  executive 
session  on  April  15.  May  15.  May  26.  May  27 
and  June  19.  and  explored  much  more  ex- 
haustively the  effect  on  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  proposal,  and  the  position  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  municipal  systems 
entitled  to  preference  in  the  distribution  of 
public  power  from  the  presently  authorized 
conventional  Federal  power  plant.  During 
this  time,  the  Committee  modified,  amended, 
and  I  am  sure  improved  the  proposal  before 
it.  then  in  the  form  of  a  "Confidential  Com- 
mittee Print."  The  bill  Introduced  on  July 
22.  together  with  the  Committee  Report  on 
S.  2678,  Is  a  result  of  those  long  and  Intensive 
discussions,  following  specific  Instructions 
for  additional  information.  In  retrospect,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  held  hear- 
ings on  the  specific  language  of  a  bill,  re- 
ceiving the  testimcnv  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Interior,  Federal 
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Power  Conxmlsslon  and  others  on  that  spe- 
cific language,  and  making  available  the 
comparative  cost-beneflt  data  developed  by 
the  Committee  Inquiry  to  municipals,  co- 
operatives, conservationists  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  principal  proponents  such  as  the 
New  Jersey  utlUUes  and  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission.  But  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  proposal  was  not  early  recognized  as  so 
complex  or  controversial,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee Indeed  gave  It  very  thorough  atten- 
tion. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
bin  Is  to  amend  existing  law  to  permit  the 
New  Jersey  utilities  to  apply  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  license  to  construct 
and    operate    hydroelectric    facilities   at    the 
Tocks  Island  project.  At  that  time,  the  PPC 
will  request  comment  from  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  Corps  has  testified  that  a  defini- 
tive finding  must  await  development  of  more 
detailed  plans  and  careful  analvsis  of  costs 
and  benefits,  and  that  submission  of  making 
such    a   comparison   and   definitive  finding. 
The  Corps  stated  similarly  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  the  pri- 
vate power  company  plans  were  not  firmed  up 
in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  an  evaluation 
of  the  •merits. 

In  «nlorsing  the  general  proposal  of  the 
New  Jersey  uUlities.  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  tes- 
tified that  the  Commission's  amendment  of 
Its  comprehensive  plan  did  not  constitute 
an  action  on  the  actual  detailed  proposal  of 
the  utilities,  which  it  had  not  received.  The 
Federal  member  of  the  Commission  then 
Secretary  Udall.  had  filed  a  non-concurrence 
on  the  same  grounds  of  insufficient  informa- 
tion and  lack  of  a  detailed  plan. 

If  this  bill  should  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  record  should  be  clear  tliat  specific 
appraisals  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
facts  not  yet  at  hand.  But  I  am  concerned 
that  the  action  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the 
Congress  if  the  bill  passes,  will  be  interpreted 
or  represented  as  an  approval  of  pumped 
storage  power  development  at  Tocks  Island 
by  the  New  Jersey  utilities,  rather  than  au- 
thorization to  make  application  to  the  PPC 
which,  with  all  other  concerned  agencies 
must  then  make  a  Judgment  in  the  public 
Interest  on  the  facts  developed  and  on  the 
merits. 

The  bin  3.  2678  does  Include  amendments 
to  the  original  proposal  which  are  signifi- 
cant and  important. 

First,  it  provides  that  the  charge  payable 
by  the  utilities  for  use  of  the  Tocks  Island 
project  shall  not  be  less  than  $1  million  an- 
nually. Information  developed  during  Com- 
mittee consideration  indicated  a  net  annual 
power  benefit  to  the  utilities  of  $4,316  567  so 
that  under  FPC  practice  the  annual  payment 
to   the  Federal   government  might   be  $2  15 
million  for  50  years— but  that  is  based  on  the 
Susquehanna  alternative,  later  cast  in  doubt 
Second,  section  2  of  the  bill  provides,  at 
my    suggestion,    that    the    Secretary    of    the 
Interior,  who  has  responsibility  through  the 
National  Park  Service  for  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  shall  Insure 
that    planning    and    construction    of    any 
pumped  storage  project  shall  not  Impair  the 
recreation  and  conservation   values  of  Sun- 
fish  Pond,  and  shall  be  accomplished  with 
minimum  disruption  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment.  It  provides  further  that  any  license 
issued  by  the  PPC  shall  include  conditions 
considered  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Third,  section  6  of  the  bni,  while  not  in- 
cluding the  time  limitations  and  study  of 
optimum  power  development  suggested  by 
the  Corps,  does  provide  protection  to  the 
United  States  for  costs  Incurred  In  anticipa- 
tion of  pumped  storage  developed. 

Fourth,  and  highly  important,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Muskie  in  which  I 
Joined.  Incorporated  in  section  3  of  the  bill, 
requires  that  there  be  reserved  to  the  pref- 


erence customers  entitled  to  public  power 
from  the  project  as  now  authorized,  an 
equivalent  bloc  of  power  and  energy  at  a 
cost  no  greater  than  would  have  been  avail- 
able to  them  from  the  Federal  power  plant. 
In  a  letter  to  me  dated  14  April  1969.  the 
Corps  cites  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimate  of  that  cost  at  5.5  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour,  compared  to  payments  now  by 
REA  preference  customers  In  the  area  of  8  5 
to  9.7  mUls. 

While  I  believe  in  the  maximum  develop- 
ment for  pubnc  purposes  of  Federal  proj- 
ects— in  this  case  public  power  from  pumped 
storage  if  that  Is  the  best  development  of 
Tocks  Island— the  Muskie-Cooper  amend- 
ment at  least  preserves  for  cooperatives  and 
municipal  systems  the  power  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  the  1962  authorization  of 
the  Congress.  In  effect  it  reserves  for  them 
the  power  benefits  from  reservoir,  as  these 
benefits  would  have  been  developed  by  the 
conventional  Federal  plant.  And  since  the 
utilities  claim  their  plan  will  be  much  more 
efficient,  and  in  any  event  will  generate  20 
or  30  times  as  much  power,  this  condition 
should  Impose  no  great  hardship  on  them. 
Without  the  amendment,  this  power  benefit 
from  the  Federal  dam  Itself,  as  distinguished 
from  pumped  storage  alone,  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  private  utilities  for  sale 
at  their  market  rates. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  specifies  also  that  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  be  con- 
sidered a  preference  customer— as  It  would 
be  if  determined  to  be  a  "public  body"  for 
the  purposes  of  Section  5,  the  preference  pro- 
vision of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  allocate 
among  the  preference  customers,  Including 
the  Commission,  the  relatively  small  bloc 
of  reserved  power,  and  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  has  submitted  an  im- 
pressive list  of  power  requirements.  The  Com- 
mission would  not.  of  course,  sell  or  distrib- 
ute power,  nor  thereby  provide  any  ■yard- 
stick" by  which  public  power  generally  en- 
courages more  economical  rates  for  consum- 
ers. 

I  am  sure  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission does  good  work,  and  it  is  a  pioneer  in 
its  field.  So  I  pointed  out  that  It  has,  in  addi- 
tion, another  avenue  to  economical  power  for 
its  needs.  The  March   1,  1961,  Agreement  of 
Exchange  between  the  State  of  New  Jersev 
and  the  New  Jersey  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany Included  provision  for  the  company  to 
transfer  water,   at  the  replacement  cost   of 
pumping   energy,    needed    for   public    water 
supply  by  the  State.  After  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  came  into  existence   tak- 
ing over  responsibility  for  water  supply  in  the 
States  It  serves,  the  New  Jersey  utilities  sug- 
gested, in  connection  with  their  Tocks  Island 
pumped  storage  application,  that  if  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  would  assign  to  the  Commis- 
sion Its  contractual  rights  to  have  the  util- 
lUes  supply  transmountain  pumping  and  as- 
suming the  utilities  would  have  available  the 
power  and  energy  from  the  head  of  the  dam 
and  the  downstream  releases  (as  provided  In 
a.  2678) .  the  utilities  would  make  available  to 
the  Commission  20  megawatts  of  dependable 
power  and  281.5  mUUon  annual  kwh  on  an 
tncremental  cost  basis.  This  arrangement  is 
referred  to  in  the  January  12,  1966.  statement 
of  the  utilities  proposing  pumped  storage  to 
the  DRBC,  m  their  statement  at  the  August 
17,  1967,  hearing  before  the  DRBC,  and  last 
May  8  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public    Works    Appropriations,    even    more 
clearly    than   during    the    hearings    of    our 
Committee. 

I  point  out.  and  It  should  remain  clear 
that  this  power  "on  very  favorable  terms"  or 
at  "only  the  modest  Incremental  cost  thereof" 
as  the  utilities  have  stated,  arises  from  the 
obligation  of  the  utilities  under  their  1961 
contract  with  the  State  of  New  Jersey  which 
can  be  assigned  to  the  DRBC.  It  does  not 
represent,  and  apparently  never  represented 
preference  power  to  cooperatives  and  other 
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public  bodies  entitled  under  the  1944  Act 
to  power  from  the  authorized  Federal  plant 
That  the  offer  to  the  DRBC  of  power  at 
Its  incremental  cost— which  I  understand 
may  be  on  the  order  of  3  or  4  mills— grew 
from  the  1961  agreement  was  made  clear  bv 
the  drafts  of  the  bill  first  considered  by  the 
Committee,  which  specifically  provided  that 
the  power  and  energy  to  be  made  available 
on  "favorable  terms"  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  would  be  considered 
power  and  energy  provided  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  of  March  1,  1961.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  contains  no  such  provisions.  I 
assume  that  the  contractual  rights  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  opportunity  for 
the  DRBC  to  secure  In  this  way  very  low- 
cost  power,  are  preserved. 

I  make  this  point  because 'there  has  been 
some  confusion  about  It— perhaps  not  in- 
tentional—and  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  Section  3  of  the  bill,  power  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  5.5  mills  could  be  allocated 
to  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  nearby 
municipal  systems,  and  that  In  addition  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  could 
secure  power  at  3  or  4  mills  from  an  assign- 
ment  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  its  rights 
under  the  1961  agreement,  as  proposed  bv 
the  utilities. 

I   hope   all    these   elements — the   Increased 
cost  of  Tocks  Island.  Its  Justification  based 
now    primarily    on    recreation    benefits,    the 
number  of  families  to  be  displaced  by  the 
project  and  by  the  National  Recretation  Area 
the    conservation    values    offended    by    the 
pumped  storage  plan,  the  position  of  rural 
electric  and  municipal  preference  customers 
the  need  of  the  DRBC  for  low-cost  power, 
the   effect    of   private    pumped    storage   de- 
velopment  on  costs   and   benefits,   and   the 
proper   charge    for    use    of    the   reservoir    by 
private  utilities- will  be  considered  by  the 
House  Committee,  and  if  the  bill  passes,  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  opposed  the  bill  because  it  appeared 
at  first,  and  may  still  represent,  an  effort  by 
the  private  utilities  to  secure  de-authorlza"- 
tlon  of  the  public  power  portion  of  a  Federal 
project — one  of  the  very  few  ever  authorized 
in   the   Northeast   high   electric  cost  area.   I 
opposed  it  as  an  effort,  to  "take  over  the  most 
profitable     part     of     this     multiple-purpose 
project     while    allowing     the     taxpayers     to 
finance   flood   control  and  other  non-reim- 
bursable features." 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate  over  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years,  I  have  observed 
that  the  power  companies  oppose  all  public 
power  projects— I  think  without  exception. 
The  private  utilities  attack,  fight,  and  at- 
tempt to  delay  all  Federal  projects  that  In- 
clude public  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  resources — they  do  so  at  every  step. 
That  is  their  right.  But  In  this  case— and  it 
Is  rare  in  the  Northeast  as  mv  friends  from 
Maine  know  so  well— the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized a  project  that  includes  a  very  mod- 
est amount  of  public  power. 

The  original  proposal  of  the   utilities  for 
pumped   storage   would   have    de-authorized 
that  public  power,  and  the  present  proposal 
may  result  in  the  same  net  effect — if  there 
is  long  delay  or  if  no  power  Is  allocated  under 
section  3  to  cooperatives.  At  best,  and  with 
the    slgtUficant    improvements    included    in 
the    Committee    bill,    the    power    company 
plan  uses  a  Federal  Installation,  one  to  be 
constructed  at  large  public  cost,  as  the  nec- 
essary  base  for  what   Is  conceded  to  be  a 
highly  efficient  and  presumably  very  profit- 
able generation  plant  of  massive  capacitv. 
The  site  has  been  called  ideal  for  pumped 
storage  hydro-generation  of  peaking  power. 
It  Is  also  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Dela- 
ware Oap  National  Recreation  Area.   Obvi- 
ously there  are  conflicting  values  to  be  re- 
solved.  But    If   the   remaining   conservation 
issues  are  to  be  laid  aside.  If  the  site  Is  Ideal 
for  pumped  storage  generation  and  peaking 
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power  Is  in  keen  demand.  If  the  Tocks  Is- 
land reservoir  itself  remains  feasible  and. 
together  with  the  recreation  area,  Is  worth  Ita 
cost  In  public  funds  and  in  the  removal  of 
thousands  of  families,  I  would  favor  public 
development  of  the  entire  project — pumped 
storage  and  an — with  the  benefits  accruing 
to  the  public  from  public  power,  water  sup- 
ply, recreation  and  flood  control. 

I  do  not  believe  in  dividing  these  great 
public  works  projects  so  that  private  com- 
panies have  a  free  ride — or  If  not  a  free  ride 
return  to  the  government  only  half  the  net 
benefit  they  derive  from  use  of  the  Federal 
project,  as  calculated  under  some  formula 
for  an  alternative  which  they  consider  prac- 
ticable. I  do  not  consider  the  electric  utilities 
necessarily  more  efficient  than  the  Army  and 
our  rural  electric  cooperatives.  I  think  It  hM 
been  established,  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere, 
and  again  in  the  TVA  area,  that  they  are  not. 

I  have  opposed  this  bill  because  I  suspect 
It  could  result  In  a  windfall  to  the  utilities 
which  have  pressed  for  It  so  long  and  expertly, 
and  which  are  Its  chief  sponsors,  together 
with  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
for  whom  the  utilities  made  their  original 
plan  very  attractive. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  voted  against 
the  bin  In  the  Committee,  and  vote  against 
It  today, 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  concern  of  the  Senator.  I  am 
very  glad  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  opposing  it.  I 
recognize  however,  that  it  will  pass; 
everyone  else  on  committee  voted  for  It.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  bill,  as  I  did  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  very  glad  the  Sen- 
ator is  expressing  his  opposition,  but  that 
he  Is  good  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  was  overriding. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  conceiTi  about 
Tocks  Island  and  the  Delaware  Valley 
recreation  area  is  very  great.  It  has  rep- 
resented many  years  of  work  by  Members 
of  Congress  in  both  bodies. 

I  do  support  and  urge  favorable  action 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-328),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  modify 
the  congressional  authorization  for  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  and  Reservoir,  to  be  located  In 
the  Delaware  River,  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
appixipriate  Government  agencies  to  consider 
an  application  providing  for  the  use  of  Tocks 
Island  project  water  releases  as  part  of  a  pro- 
posed comprehensive  pumped  storage  hydro- 
electric power  development  by  certain  New 
Jersey  electric  companies. 

The  existing  Tocks  Island  authorization 
provides  for  use  of  those  releases  by  a  con- 
ventional Federal  powerplant.  The  modifica- 
tion clarifies  the  authority  of  the  licensing 
agencies  to  consider  a  prop>o6al  that  such  re- 
leases be  used  by  New  Jersey  companies.  In- 
stead, as  part  of  a  comprehensive  pumped 
storage  development. 

ANALYSIS    BT    SECTIONS 

Section  1. — Amends  the  provisions  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  October  23,  1962,  Public 
Law  87-874,  relating  to  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 


and  Reservoir,  Delaware  River  Basin,  to  per- 
mit the  head  and  water  releases  of  that  proj- 
ect to  be  utilized  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
pumped-storage  hydroelectric  power  project 
by  certain  New  Jersey  electric  companies  hav- 
ing an  application  now  pending  before  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  Lan- 
guage in  this  section  makes  the  use  of  such 
releases  as  part  of  the  aforesaid  proposal  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Compact  and  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  In  the  event  the  DRBC  and  the 
FPC  license  the  combination  power  proposal, 
this  section  provides  that  the  annual  i>ay- 
ment  required  by  section  10(e)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment property  at  Tocks  Island  shall  be  not 
less  than  $1  million.  Exact  amount  of  such 
annual  payment  will  be  determined  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Section  2. — This  section  effectively  pro- 
hibits use  of  Sunflsh  Pond,  a  small  pond  atop 
Klttatlnny  Mountain,  as  an  upper  reservoir 
of  the  comprehensive  pumped-storage  proj- 
ect. It  Incorporates  by  reference  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission amendment  of  Its  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Delaware  River  Basin  which  pro- 
vide that  Sunfish  Pond  shall  not  be  so  used 
and  its  recreation  values  not  significantly 
impaired,  that  construction  of  the  alternate 
upper  reservoir  be  accomplished  with  mini- 
mum disruption  of  the  natural  environment, 
that  the  project  penstocks,  powerhouse  and 
transmission  lines  extending  therefrom  on 
the  western  slope  and  top  of  Klttatlnny 
Ridge  be  underground,  and  the  area  restored 
and  land6cap>ed. 

Section  3. — This  section  provides  that 
power  equivalent  to  that  which  would  have 
been  available  to  preference  customers  from 
the  presently  authorized  Federal  conven- 
tional plant.  If  built,  will  be  made  available 
to  them  by  the  licensee.  The  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  is  considered  a  preference 
customer  for  this  purpose.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  to  allocate  the  equivalent  of 
such  power  among  such  preference  custom- 
ers on  an  equitable  basis. 

Section  4. — This  section  directs  the  licen- 
see to  furnish  power  to  the  United  States  free 
of  cost  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam. 

Section  5. — This  section  requires  the  Tocks 
Island  project  and.  If  built,  the  companies' 
proposed  combination  power  development 
both  to  be  constructed  In  a  manner  that  will 
not  preclude  Government  Installation  of  the 
authorized  conventional  powerplant  at  any 
time. 

Section  6. — Pending  a  decision  as  to  the 
development  of  the  hydroelectric  features  of 
the  project,  and  In  order  that  there  will  be 
no  delay  In  the  prosecution  of  the  Tocks 
Island  project,  the  (Dorps  of  EnelneeiB  will 
proceed  with  planning  and  construction  of 
the  project  so  as  to  permit  either  Federal  or 
company  development  of  the  conventional 
power  ix)tential.  This  section  provides  thit 
the  compianles  and  the  Government  shall 
enter  an  agreement  or  agreements  as  neces- 
sary providing  that,  in  the  event  a  license 
Is  issued  to  the  companies  for  combined 
power  development,  the  companies  shall  pay 
the  cost  Incurred  by  the  United  States  to 
preserve  the  suitability  of  Tocks  Island  Dam 
for  InstaUatlon  of  both  the  combined  power 
development  and  the  authorized  powerplant: 
and  that  In  the  event  a  license  is  not  Issued 
for  the  combined  power  development,  the 
companies  shall  pay  the  cost  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  suitability  of 
Tocks  Island  Dam  for  installation  of  the 
combined  power  development.  The  section 
furthei  provides  that  In  the  event  the  com- 
panies and  the  Government  fall  to  reach 
timely  agreement  regarding  the  amount  of 
such  payment  to  be  made  by  the  companies, 
the  amount  shall  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT TOCKB  ISLAND  DAM 

The  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is 
the  key  project  In  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  It  Is  the 
largest  project  In  the  comprehensive  plan 
and  f.e  only  m.  .nstem  dar  on  the  Delaware. 
The  damslte  is  located  at  the  downstream 
end  of  Tocks  Island  in  the  Delaware  River 
about  5  miles  upstream  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  and  about  7  miles  northeast  of 
Stroudsburg.  The  dam  will  rise  160  feet  about 
the  river  bed.  be  3.200  feet  long  and  contain 
about  9  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock.  A  spillway  383  feet  wide  will  be  cut  in 
the  New  Jersey  abutment.  The  project  will 
serve  four  authorized  purposes  of  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  recreation  and  power. 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  with  a  drainage 
area  of  3,827  square  miles,  will  control  vir- 
tually half  the  Delaware  River  Basin  runoff 
above  Trenton.  N  J.  There  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  relief  from  flood  damage  at  Important 
centers  such  as  Easton.  Relgelsvllle,  New 
Hope,  and  Yardley,  Pa  ,  and  Belvedere.  Phll- 
Upsburg.  Trenton,  and  Burlington,  N.J.  Op- 
erating In  conjunction  with  other  projects 
In  the  basin  plan,  the  reservoir  would  have 
reduced  the  stage  of  the  August  1955  flood  at 
Trenton  by  about  7.3  feet. 

Combined  with  the  remaining  authorized 
Delaware  River  Basin  projects,  long-term 
storage  provided  by  the  Tocks  Island  Re- 
servoir will  meet  the  basin  water  supply 
needs  to  the  year  2000.  It  Is  expected  to 
satisfv  the  immediate  water  needs  of  the 
Trenton.  N.J..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  WH- 
mington.  Del.,  areas.  Reservoir  storage  ca- 
pacity will  also  be  used  to  augment  low  flows 
in  the  Delaware  River. 

The  12.500-ftcre  lake  to  be  created  by  the 
project  and  development  of  Its  directly  re- 
lated recreation  facilities  will  accommodate 
an  Initial  estimate  of  4.2  million  visitors  an- 
nually. There  Is  an  existing  demand  for  the 
recreation  facilities  at  this  time.  Ultimate 
attendance  for  directly  related  project  rec- 
reation, estimated  at  9.6  million  visitors  an- 
nually, will  be  accommodated  by  future  in- 
cremental development  of  facilities. 

The  conventional  power  capacity  author- 
ized by  the  1962  act  consists  of  46.000  kilo- 
watts (20.000  kilowatts  dependable,  the  rest 
available  only  part  of  the  time),  and  aver- 
age annual  energy  of  a  little  under  300  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours,  based  on  certain  river- 
flow  ranges  Later  studies  by  the  corps  in- 
dicate that  available  water  may  be  released 
from  the  dam  at  higher  rates  over  shorter 
periods  of  time,  without  requiring  down- 
st-eam  reregulatlor.  thus  permitting  a  larger 
Installed  capacity.  The  current  design  thus 
calls  for  an  installed  conventional  capacity 
of  70.000  kilowatts  (38.000  kilowatts  depend- 
able on  the  basis  of  short-term  peaking  op- 
eration, and  the  rest  Interruptlble) .  with  an 
average  annual  generation  of  a  little  over  300 
million  kilowatt-hours. 

The  direct  economic  Impact  of  the  project 
will  be  Important.  Recreation  development 
wUl  stimulate  business  related  to  tourism 
and  recreation.  Improved  water  supply  and 
stream  quality  will  better  the  economic  cli- 
mate for  Industrial  development  Pike  and 
Monroe  Counties.  Pa  .  bordering  the  west 
side  of  the  reservoir,  are  in  the  Appalachia 
region  and  will  receive  economic  benefit? 
during  and  after  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  cost  of  this  needed,  highly  import .int 
water  resource  development  has  increased 
from  an  estimated  $90  million  at  the  time  of 
authorization  to  an  estimated  $214  million 
In  1968.  excluding  Interest  during  construc- 
tion. 

REFERRAL    OF    POWER    DEVELOPMENT    MATTFR    TO 
PUBLIC    WORKS    COMMITTEES 

The  surveys  and  Investigations  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appj-oprlatlons.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, recently  prepared  a  report   on 
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^th  ThT  T^ks'Tsla^nd  n^T^tTr  fhTf/A'^f     t  '''•'  '*'^"^t  "^^"^  "'  "^^  alternative  plan.     SUte  Senator  Wayne  Dumont  opposed  use  of 
wiin  ine  10CK8  island  project  for  the  use  of     of  power  development.  Sunflsh  Pond 

thU  l^v'iTl'i'^on^Th'^t  TmmTtL^Tf^r^^  w™"  "^''^  comparison  indicated  a  definite  Testimony  was  received  from  the  Pennsyl- 

port  on  thf  n^al  year   l^eT^blc  w  J^  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  first  cost,  vanla  Municipal  UtUlUee  Association  and  the 

A^proprtaUon     btll  ^?H    ^nt      ?M9     ^  .^  ^^''°Z.?»  T  ,"""'"*  ^^^'  P'*°'  *"'*  *''**  ^"^'^  ^°'^^-  ^  J'  ^^^  Electric  Coopera- 

Cong  )     sto^Td    that   one  ^  the   f^nwT^  ""!.  '»~'*^«'*  ?'">  '=°"'d  ""^^y  "ff^"-  »  ^ore  tlve.  urging  that  provision  be  made  to  imure 

JuTrfr^g  r^^o'Tu  tirL?ore  °the' Toc'.T  f.and'  KX'""i°^"'"'  °'  '*^'  •"""  ^°^""^  oufnuTor^  p  J"  ^"^  equivalent  to  the 

crcrrL^r/oTfhr^St-waterre^fa^  ^  ^  f  r.""   --^^^"«'   " ^'^  ^  ^^ r^l^^ ^ K^lr^tr  ^Kn^^ 

srag°e^^ev^=^n^VA^^^^^^  rgrnt^rrual.^c^^^f-'^l^^^rbTth^  ^^I  ^nT^^  "   "^  ---'   ^'^"^^^  ^  --- 

?am?s'fn%^To7the   aurhSd''.^:  ^ol,  f'^  ^^^'^rf""'    ^^^    <=-^<l'nat.ng  In    addition    to    verbal    testimony,    state- 

ventlonal    Federal    p^werpUnt     In    adduTon  ?'?^f.?^y'     ?i "^    h   ^^"^^""[""i   *   "*=''^*'  '"""'*  ''"^  ^^^'^«*  ^^°"  =*  number  of  Indi- 

the  senate  Commit'^e  on  ApproprlationsTn  ml^irn  wou^   Zrrt  .'n  !n'rf*'  1°^'  '''""■  ^J'*"*'"    ^'"'    associations    expressing    their 

Its  report  on  that  bill  (S    Rept    1405)   ureed  Z^    v,  ''°"'^^^"°'^d  ^"^  appropriate  means  views  on  the  matter.  These  statements  were 

ujk  r r  '^  ^,^«  'Tf  t'r^°--^  flnding^.'"!nTr'^  Lr,Te'z:''tnrztz  '"^^^  ^  ^^"  °^  ^^«  p"''"^^^^  ^-^^'^^■ 

T^t,     T  ,      H     amendment   In    the  original  power  Commission   would   submit  the  plan  ^"^"^  ^"^  ™^  ^'*'"°  ^^*"s  "■  legislation  is 

J^med  In^rn      *""'°'''^^^'°"     -"^     '"''^y     ^e  of    the    power    companies    to    the    Corps    of  enacted 

appropriate.  Engineers  and  other  Federal  agencies  for  re-  While  precise  data  are  not  available  at  this 
NEW  JERSEY  COMPANY  PROPOSAL  vicw  prlor  to  the  Issuance  of  a  license."  '■'"^^  ^o""  f-he  comprehensive  pumped-storage 
For  several  years  three  New  Jersey  electric          ^    noted    In    the   sectional    analysis,    the  development,  present  estimates  indicate  that 
companies    (Public    Service    Electric    &    Gas  committee  has  taken  particular  care  to  in-  *  substantial  savings  will  be  realized  by  the 
Co  .  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  New  ®^"*  ^^^  ^^  company  proposal  will  preserve  federal    Government    if    the    so-called    con- 
Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co.)   have  had  an  ap-  Sunflsh   Pond.   The   record  shows   the   com-  ventlonal   releases  of  Tocks  Island  Dam  are 
plication    before   the   Delaware   River   Basin  Pa^V.  Instead,  will  construct  a  single  addl-  developed    as    part    of    the    comprehensive 
Conamlsslon  for   expansion  of   their  existing  "onal   pumped  storage  upper  reservoir  Im-  Pumped  storage  project  by  private  Industry. 
Kittatinny  Ridge-Yards  Creek  pumped  stor-  mediately    adjacent    to    the    existing    Yards  P'g"res    furnished    the    committee    staff    by 
age   project.   Kittatinny  Ridge,  In  New  Jer-  Creek  Upper  Reservoir  on  Kittatinny  Bldge.  *'^e  Corps  of  Engineers  Indicate  that  the  Ped- 
86y,  staTiUs  between  Yards  Creek  below  on  Early    this    month    the   companies   donated  ^^^^  ^''^^  '^^^  °^  construction  of  Tocks  Island 
the  east  and  the  Delaware  River,  Including  Sunflsh  Pond  and  68  acres  of  its  surround-  ^^"^  ^"-^  ^^^  authorized  conventional  pow- 
Tocks  Island,  below  on  the  west  '°B  woodlands   to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  erplant    is    $214    million,    and    $188    million 
The    proposal    set    forth    in    the    pendlne  ^'■**'  °^  charge.  without  it,  both  excluding  the  Federal  cost  of 
application  before  the  DRBC  calls  for  com-                                 public  hearings  interest  dtu-ing  construction.  If  the  conven- 
blnlng  the  Kittatinny  Rldse-Delaware  Rlvpr          in,-     o    i,            ...                 ™  tional  power  potential  of  Tocks  Island  is  de- 
pumped    storage    potent laf   and    Tl^e    wltlr  »,            Subcommittee     on     Flood     Control-  veloped  by  private  industry,  the  Federal  Gov- 
releaLs    of   T^ks  island    Di^    In    a   sTn^e  h^rfn  """^^  ""^''^7'   ''^J'^J  ^^I^  °^  P"^"*=  ^^'^'"""^    ^"'    ^^^"^«   ^"^    1"'"^'    savings    In 
comprehensive  pumped  LrS^  devefopmem  ThT  l^t^  of  ??    ^  '"Ji"*     f'   ^^^^'  "'  ""^"^  construction  cost  of  $26  million,  which  repre- 
of  13  million  kilowatt    T^TdesignpeS  fn^  hLT ,.1       .^"^^T  '"^"lf^«  represent-  sents    the   presently-estimated   construction 
discharges    through    t*e    companv-nro^s^  t»^t.fi  h        T^l  "!!'*  non-Federal  interests  cost  of  the  authorized  conventional  power- 
underground    powerhouse    adjacent    wth^  testified  as  to  the  desirability  of  modifying  plant,  excluding  the  cost  of  interest  Surlng 
damtlbemadLltherbackrntSkslLland  "^V.!'H^"'JBP';°J^t  Pr°vjslons  as  they  relate  construction.   In   addition   the  bill    provide! 
Reservoir  or  downstream  as  the  floVrequtre  ^,^^^1  h             ^"""^  ''^^f  "P'"^"^    F^vor-  that  the  company  licensees  will  make  annual 
ments  of  the  river  and  «ie  Tocks  Israndprol  ^rlJT   ^\  ^'^n  '^'^^'"'^    /'T    <?°"  payments  to  the  United  States  for  use  of  the 
ect  require.   The  specific   fa^iitles   attach^  o,   m         f    H"ghes,    Governor   of   the   State  Federal  project  in  an  amount  not  less  $1  mll- 
to  th^pumped  stor^rproS  worl^  wMc^  w.,,  r.^^"^*^'    ^P'^^'^^^^S   th^t    State   as  Hon    annually.    The    exact    amount   of    such 
would  u^zVthe  soTalfJd  ^^m^nt?^nal  re^  Zt.    pJZ^.^^'T"^  °i  'm^  States  of  Dela-  payments  will  be  determined  by  the  Federal 
is  cond^V'^-^/^^f  ^^  °'  c:rtLri^i-  ZZl  ^rrSbT.  orthfDellw^'^e   R  ve  ^  fac^T^'""  ^"^^  construction  of  the 

rMLrt'i^^e:'L\;fmLn?h^'L^^fthre'i  f^^^ S^TJ^Zn^VZ^^^TT^T.  -"   --   ^   the   Federal   co.t   of  Tocks 

Of   the  five,   large  pumped  storage   turbines  thaT  thl  r^Z^IL  t,Zl\^^              '  i  ^.^^  ^*'^"''   through   Installation   of  privately   fi- 

wo^!:  T^'°'''''-  '"tV   ^'^^'""'^^'   ^*^""  Senlt^'^e  rs?arn'"wrh°^'o'^ldTerml'?  ^^^e^  "--'*  ^-"  ^-"'"-  '^  -^»>-«'  ''elol: 

LTenpr.^  r  ^r^^'ln'^ '"'^   "'^^   P°^"  combined    power   development   proposed    bv  | In  millions | 

^werolant   ^n^  ^Itl^u'J^       conventional  the  New  Jersey  companies  and  permit  the  Total  estimated  Federal  construction 

L°7of  ^^^^pr^^^ud:  \rr''i^sta"  Sn^T^he  IT  '^"'"''  ^^°^"^  "  ''^'"^  *°  ^""^^^"^  Ztr'  ^"^^"  "'^"  conventional 

authorized   conventional   plant   and   use   bv  ii'»',..,,oKi„  »     *■                       ,                                                      $214.0 

it    instead    nf  thn  r.r.nv»r,t^t,oi       i              ^  Favorable  testimony  was  also  received  from  ^ 

Due   to   certain   onnciltlonf^   tl                ,  ^""^    ^°^''  ^-  S^yl^^.  Home  of  Representa-  Savings  in  construction  cost  through 

SunflL   Pond   on   Km^inn^-   rmI      ^^  °^  "^^-  **^°  ""^^  modification  of  the  Tocks  substitution  of  privately  financed 

Of   the   unnpf  r^u.V  ,^      '       ^!   ^^   °"®  ^^^^'^'^    authorizaUon    to    permit    the    New  power  dvelopment: 

deve^pment  thTDelaware'R^^eTB^sin  Com'  '"'"'^  companies'  combination  po-.er  devel-  Cost  of  Federal  project  with  power.     214.0 

mission  last  year  Impnd^H  th/         .  ?          :  opment  since  it  would  result  In  a  material  Cost    of    Federal    project    without 

tr'c°omp^eVe;Tlvr;rarfor%re°Del^^^^^^  bothTheT  J'r  ^ /^°"°'""=   '"^^^^^^   °'  "°"" "     '''' 

Basin  which  relate  u,  Xrv-v/  T=r/„w  !  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^l^^  Island  project  and  the  Dela-  

himt\:;^fsunflshP^nd?orpump^  Zt?.J^,''''  ^''P  '!."'°"«^  Recreation  Area.  Total 26.0 

purposes.    By    that    amendment^^    DMP  7     ...  !  ^o /^pendent  upon  Tocks  Island.  == 

also  provided  that  sublet  ??,rh»  inLf^^  In  addition,  favorable  testimony  was  received  Federal  cost   of-project  without  au- 

ofap^propriatelegslatfrashere   t^^^^^  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department      ^   thorized  power i88.  0 

purpose  concent  of  the  T(Wc,T«TnnH^.:  °^  ^^^  Interior,  the  executive  director  of  the  Less    total    annual    payments    to    be 

per^  cS^ned  Ve?el~     Of  fts^I^i^  ?*''"^'*'"  ""iT  ^^'^  Commission,  the  New  made  by  companies  for  use  of  Gov- 

able  conventional  and   pSmp^d  storaeehv"  ^ff  >' /i^^trlc    companies,    the   New   Jersey  ernment        dam         ($1,000,000x50 

droelectrlc   power   Dotentlar^<rnr™^^ir  State   AFL-CIO.    the   New   Jersey   Manufac-  years)    .50.0 

the  comnanrEach   nf   fho  f  P'°?^^"^   ^^  t^rers   Association,    and    associations   Inter-  _ 

River    B^rstat^f„n«n.t     T   ^'^"^^  ««^   '«   the   development   of   the   Delaware  Total 138. 0 

the  Lerdment^h»  ""^""^°"^'y    approved  River  Basin.  Favorable  testimony  was  also  re-  Less  reimbursement  for  water  supply     =  54.  0 

the  amendment,  the  Federal  member  of  the  celved  from  the  former  Director  of  the  Na- 

f^V'H^f^     V    ,   "'^  "*  ^°'''"*'  exception  in  tional   Park   Service.   Mr.   Conrad   L.   Wlrth,  Net  Federal  cost  of  Tocks  Island 

tne   interest   of   preserving   maximum   free-  who  made  personal  Inspections  of  the  area  development                                    84  0 

dom  by  Federal  agencies  to  consider  the  com-  ^    be    developed    and    concluded    that    the 

blnatlon  power  development  matter  further  Pumped-storage  feature  of  the  Tocks  Island  -      Contribution  to  be  made  by  companies 

The  committee  received  no  unfavorable  com-  Project  can  be  developed  in  a  manner  that  ''  "^^  °^  Government  facilities  is  based  on 

ment  on  the  company  proposal  from  anv  of  '^  consistent  with  and  does  not  significantly  *"  !f\"''^?  payment  of  $50,000,000,  as  pro- 

the  agencies,  however  impair  the  public  recreation  and  scenic  fea-  ^°''  '"  section  1  of  bill.  Actual  assess- 

The    record    r>f    th»   ^r^r^r^,.,     ■     v.  tures  of  the  adjacent  area  ment,   to  be   made   by  Federal   Power  Com- 

sho::   tTarth°/  comp— ri^L'r'd^!     ,  ^^^  ^-'  Lenape  League,  a  group  of  local     T:Te:.eZl\T:^l^''"''''''''  ^''^  -^^ 

:==s==  iiltlliP^P  ^-^^—^^- 

the  corps  testified  to  the  committee-  pumped -storage  at  Tocks  Island    Opposition 

•Bas^  on  date  av«M<.hi.  ..TToflc  .v:    ^  ***  the  pumped-storage  was  also  expressed  by         committee  views  and  recommendations 
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Jersey  companies  to  develop  the  conventional 
power  potential  at  Tocks  Island,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. As  noted,  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
highly  important  water  resource  project  has 
increased  from  about  $90  million  at  the  time 
of  authorization  to  $214  million  in  1968; 
available  data  show  the  company  proposal 
would  make  a  more  efficient,  more  economic 
use  of  the  so-called  conventional  releases 
than  the  authorized  conventional  plant,  and 
would  permit  a  sizable  reduction  in  the 
presently  estimated  net  Federal  cost  of  Tocks 
Island. 

The  committee  has  taken  particular  care 
to  insure  that  Sunflsh  Pond  will  be  preserved. 
The  prohibition  against  its  use  and  the 
associated  safeguards  provided  by  the  bOI 
are  expressly  designed  for  this  purpose.  They 
make  it  clear  that,  however  attractive  the 
company  comprehensive  pumped  storage  de- 
velopment may  be,  Sunflsh  Pond  shall  not 
be  used  for  pumped  storage  purposes.  This 
should  facilitate  detailed  consideration  of 
the  company  application  by  the  licensing 
agencies. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  existing  authorization  for  the  con- 
ventional Federal  hydroelectric  plant  re- 
mains intact:  Nothing  In  this  bill  is  to  be 
construed  as  deauthorlzlng  It.  The  com- 
pany facilities  and  the  authorized  Federal 
plant  cannot  use  the  so-called  conventional 
releases  at  the  same  time,  of  course.  In  the 
event  the  licensing  agencies  conclude  the  so- 
called  conventional  releases  should  not  be 
developed  by  the  companies,  or  in  the  event 
they  are  developed  by  the  companies  but  at 
some  future  date  Congress  should  conclude 
that  the  power  potential  of  those  releases 
should  nonetheless  be  developed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, installation  of  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral power  facilities  could  proceed  subject 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

The  Governors  of  the  four  Delaware  River 
Basin  States  urged  that  the  equivalent  of 
the  authorized  conventional  plant's  potential 
output  be  made  available  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  for  pumping  water 
for  municipal  water  supply,  pollution  abate- 
ment and  related  purposes.  The  committee 
has  made  that  equivalent  available  to  all 
preference  customers  In  the  marketing  area 
and  has  directed  that  the  DRBC  shall  be 
treated  as  a  preference  customer  for  purposes 
of  this  act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
designated  to  make  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  energy  reserved  for  preference  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Tocks  Island  project  will  be  highly 
Instrumental  In  alleviating  drought  condl- 
tlone  that  have  plagued  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  In  recent  years.  In  addition,  it  will 
protect  the  area  from  devastating  floods  and 
will  provide  water-based  recreation  for  near- 
ly 10  million  visitors  annually,  in  a  region 
where  It  is  estimated  nearly  50  million  per- 
sons reside.  However,  the  cost  of  this  badly 
needed  project  has  escalated  seriously  since 
it  was  authorized  In  1962.  There  Is  need  for 
reducing  the  large  Federal  expenditure  this 
project  requires  in  order  to  go  forward.  There 
Is  also  need  for  producing  electric  power  for 
a  large  heavily  industrialized  region.  As  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  report,  net  Federal 
expenditures  for  construction  of  this  project 
can  be  reduced  by  about  $76  million  by 
means  of  the  company  proposal.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  the  committee  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.  2678 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
«eprese7»taf«tes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin,  as  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  522,  87th  Con- 
gress by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1182).  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  permit  use  of  the  head  and  water 
releases  of  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  as  an  in- 
cident to  a  pump  storage  hydroelectric  power 
development  threat  by  applicant  presently 
seeking  approval  to  undertake  such  devel- 
opment before  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Compact  and  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  Including  section  10(e)  (16  U.S.C. 
803  (e))  providing  for  payment  of  annual 
charges  to  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  annual  charge  payable  by  applicant  for 
use  of  the  Tocks  Island  project  by  the  afore- 
said pumped  storage  development  including 
use  of  project  head  and  water  releases  shall 
be  not  less  than  $1   million. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Insure  that  the  planning  and  construction 
of  the  aforesaid  pumped-storage  project  shall 
be  undertaken  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  relating  to  Sunfish 
Pond  and  Kittatinny  Mountain  set  forth  In 
paragraph  numbered  (3)  (A)  of  Resolution 
Numbered  68-12  adopted  October  28,  1968, 
by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 
Proi-tded,  That  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion shall  adopt,  as  part  of  any  license  to  con- 
struct, operate,  or  maintain  the  aforesaid 
pumped-storage  project,  those  requirements 
and  conditions  determined  by  t.he  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  necessary  to  insure 
conformance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  (A)  of  such  resolution:  Provided 
further,  That  In  no  event  shall  the  upper 
pool  of  the  applicants  proposed  pumped- 
storage  project  be  located  on  land  other  than 
that  owned  by  applicant  on  April  15,  1969. 

Sec.  3.  Any  license  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the 
licensee  delivering  jxjwer  and  energy  in  an 
amount  not  less  than,  and  at  a  cost  not 
greater  than  that  which  would  have  been 
delivered  from  installation  of  power  facilities 
heretofore  authorized,  to  all  preference  cus- 
tomers eligible  to  purchase  power  from  such 
heretofore  authorized  facilities:  Proiided. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  will  be  con- 
sidered a  preference  customer.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  to  allo- 
cate such  power  as  may  be  available  under 
this  section  on  tm  equitable  basis  among 
such  preference  customers. 

Sec  4.  Power  and  energy  shall  be  made 
available  by  any  licensee  to  the  United  States 
free  of  cost  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  Tocks  Island  Dam. 

Sec  5.  The  Tocks  Island  project  and  the 
aforesaid  pumped-storage  development  shall 
be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
preclude  Installation  at  any  time  of  power 
facilities  heretofore  authorized  at  Tocks  Is- 
land Dam  and  use  of  its  head  and  water  re- 
leases for  power  purpKwes  by  the  United 
States. 

Sec  6.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  ap- 
plicant shall  enter  into  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  by  the  applicant  to 
the  United  States  of  such  economic  costs  as 
may  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  the 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  the 
Tocks  island  Dam  necessary  to  preserve  its 
suitability  for  the  aforesaid  pumped-storage 
development  by  applicant  and  power  facil- 
ities heretofore  authorized.  In  the  event  a  li- 
cense is  not  issued  for  the  aforesaid  pumped- 
storage  development  and  the  United  States 


constructs  the  heretofore  authorized  power 
facilities,  the  costs  incurred  by  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  EUitability  of  the 
project  for  the  installation  of  such  authorized 
power  facilities  will  be  borne  by  the  United 
States,  In  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  timely 
agreement,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
determine  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  applicant  shall  be 
liable  therefor:  Proiided,  That  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SURTAX  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
the  effect  of  the  surtax  on  my  State  of 
Oregon,  whatever  the  situation  may  be 
in  the  next  2  days  as  we  consider  its 
extension. 

I  thought  that  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before,  we  had  reached  some  kind  of 
agreement  at  least  on  extension  of  the 
surtax  and,  hopefully,  that  some  kind  of 
tax  reform  could  be  passed. 

I  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of  fear 
for  my  own  State  because  each  time  we 
suffer  an  increase  in  inflation,  it  may 
give  the  country  a  cold  but  it  gives  my 
State  of  Oregon  pneumonia  Oregon  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  lumber 
industry,  and  lumber,  of  course,  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  homebuild- 
inR   Industry. 

We  saw  1.7  million  homes  projected 
for  construction  at  the  start  of  this 
year,  and  we  see  now  those  projections 
reduced  to  1.5  million.  In  all  likelihood, 
they  will  be  reduced  even  further  as  we 
witness  the  slowdown  in  building. 

We  sit  here  in  the  Senate,  as  the  House 
considers  sending  us  a  worthwhile  bill, 
and  argue  about  whether  we  will  extend 
the  surtax  until  November,  or  argue 
whether  we  will  hold  up  passage  of  the 
surtax  and  the  reforms  in  that  bill  until 
we  have  another  tax  reform  bill  to  go 
with  it. 

I  am  tired  of  Oregon's  being  a  pawn 
in  this  political  chess  game.  I  am  tired 
of  mv  State's  having  to  suffer  because 
some"  of  the  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
Party  have  decided  that  the  time  has 
come  to  pass  tax  reform  and  the  time 
has  come  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democrats  have  had 
control  of  the  Senate  for  the  past  14  to 
15  years.  There  is  no  reason  why  lax 
reform  cannot  be  passed  today,  tomor- 
row, or  next  week,  if  that  is  the  wish  of 
the  Democratic  majority. 

They  have  an  added  advantage  this 
year  In  that  they  have  the  pledge  of  the 
Republican  minority  leadership  and  the 
pledge  of  President  Nixon  that  t.ax  re- 
form is  urgent  and  should  be  passed. 

There  Is  no  need  for.  and  no  conceiv- 
able reason  for,  the  passage  of  the  sur- 
tax to  be  held  up  while  we  are  waiting  to 
debate  tax  refonn.  There  can  be  only 

one  reason 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  in  the  chair'.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  assess 
it,  for  the  wish  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority to  hold  up  passage  of  the  surtax 
on  the  pretext  of  passing  tax  reform, 
unless  their  real  reason  is  merely  to  kill 
the  surtax  altogether. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  valiant 
effort  in  terms  of  cutting  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  bring  in  a  budgetary  sur- 
plus, at  least  under  present  accounting 
methods,  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  has  projected  a  larger  one  next 
year.  If  the  surtax  can  pass.  That  is 
what  we  wUl  have  to  have  in  order  to 
stem  Inflation. 

I  know  of  very  few  Members  in  the 
Senate,  myself  included,  who  are  op- 
posed to  tax  reform.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  reaaon  why  a  meaningful  tax  reform 
package  is  not  going  to  be  passed  this 
year  unless  the  Democratic  majority  does 
not  want  it  to  pass  this  year. 

However,  that  is  no  reason  and  it 
should  not  be  involved  In  the  attempt  to 
dampen  the  fires  of  inflation  by  passage 
of  the  surtax,  after  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority made  the  offer  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax until  November  30. 

Last  night.  President  Nixon,  by  tele- 
phone, rejected  that  offer.  That  offer  was 
reported  in   the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  in  an  article  entitled  "Nixon 
Firm  on  Surtax  Extension,"  written  by 
Prank  C.  Porter,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Nkon  Pikm  on  Surtax  Extension 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

President  Nixon  flatly  rejected  last  night 
a  Democratic  offer  to  extend  the  surtax 
through  Nov.  30.  In  doing  so.  he  overruled  his 
chief  lieutenant  in  the  Senate.  Minority 
Leader  Kverett  M.  Dlrksen  of  nunois. 

He  also  Indicated  he  plans  to  take  hla  caa« 
to  the  American  people — presumably  on  tele- 
vision— when  he  returns  from  his  world  tour 
Monday. 

Mr.  Nixon's  decision,  relayed  through  Vice 
President  Agnew.  climaxed  a  hectic  day  on 
Capitol  Hill  during  which  It  appeared  at  one 
point  that  the  Impasse  over  the  controversial 
surtax  might  be  broken. 

This  came  when  Dlrksen  went  before  the 
Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee  to  urge 
acceptance  of  a  new  Democratic  offer  as  the 
best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Democratic  leadership  proposed  earlier 
In  the  day  an  Immediate  vote  yesterday  af- 
ternoon on  a  flve-month  extension  of  the 
surcharge  as  an  amendment  to  a  House- 
passed  bin  on  unemployment  compensation. 
Dlrksen  was  unable  to  obtain  approval  of 
the  full  GOP  leadership  and  he  avoided 
either  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  com- 
promise when  he  took  to  the  Senate  floor 
later.  Even  so  It  appeared  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  moving  in  the  direction  of  accom- 
modation when  Congress  shut  down  for  the 
dav. 

All  that  changed  and  the  stalemate  ap- 
peared more  hopeless  than  ever  when  Agnew 
Issued  a  statement  late  last  night  charging 
that  the  Democratic  strategy  "invites  still 
higher  living  costs,  continued  record-high 
Interest  rates,  and  a  weakened  dollar  abroad." 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  surtax  only 
through  Nov.  30  "Is  unacceptable  to  the 
Administration,"  said  Agnew. 

The  Vice  President  had  conferred  by  radio- 
telephone earUer  with  the  President,  then 
in  Thailand. 
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He  said  Mr.  Nixon  "la  deeply  concerned  by 
the  Inability  of  the  Senate  to  act  and  the 
Injury  this  threaten*  to  every  citizen." 

He  accused  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  of  applying  a  "pocket  veto"  on  a 
House-passed  one-year  extenelon  of  the  sur- 
tax by  refusing  to  call  It  up  for  floor  action. 
The  Administration  has  been  Insisting  that 
only  a  full  year's  extension  of  the  Income- 
tax  surcharge  will  have  sufllclent  Impact  to 
curb  Inflation  psychology  and  convince  the 
Nation  and  the  world  that  the  Government 
means  business  in  its  battle  to  halt  the  price 
spiral. 

But  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfleld  of 
Montana  and  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee took  the  position  that  citizen  unrest 
over  tax  Inequities  demands  that  compre- 
hensive tax  reform  be  considered  simul- 
taneously with  the  surtax  extension.  To  pass 
the  surtax  first,  they  have  argued,  would 
take  all  the  Impetus  out  of  the  drive  for 
reform. 

Last  Thursday,  however,  they  offered  an 
"accommodation  whereby  the  surtax  would 
be  extended  through  Nov.  30  and  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Democrats  pledged  to 
report  out  tax  reform  by  Oct.  31.  The  surtax 
then  could  be  extended  the  remaining  seven 
months  through  June  30. 

This  the  Republican  leadership  would  not 
buy,  although  they  gave  no  formal  answer — 
until  the  Vice  President's  blast  last  night. 
The  surtax  died  Jiaie  30  but  the  Congreos 
continued  present  withholding  rates  another 
month  In  expectation  of  its  retroactive  re- 
newal. Those  rates  are  now  expected  to  fall 
back  to  pre-surtax  levels  at  midnight 
Thursday. 

Yesterday  the  House  Rules  Committee 
cleared  a  further  15-day  extension  for  House 
action  today. 

But  a  noon  meeUng  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee Democrats  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  further  15-day  extension  "would  not 
meet  the  problem  of  surtax  extension.  Rather 
It  would  serve  only  to  postpone  a  decision 
and  create  an  unnecessary  pall  of  uncer- 
tainty." 

Meanwhile,  the  hard-driving  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  formally  voted  a  long 
list  of  tentative  reforms  ranging  from  a 
tightening  of  capital  gains  taxes  to  a  revision 
of  rules  on  charitable  deducUons.  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  said  he  hopes  to  complete  the 
comprehensive  reform  package  Thursday  and 
expects  a  Hotise  vote  a  week  later. 

This  Is  part  of  a  stratagem  to  break  the 
Senate  deadlock.  MUls  testified  before  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday  that  early  House 
passage  would  send  the  reform  bill  to  the 
Senate  In  time  for  action  before  the  Aug. 
13  recess. 

There  even  were  suggestions  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  tack  the  reform  bUl  onto  the 
House-passed  surtax  extension,  thus  satisfy- 
ing the  Democratic  leadership's  Insistence 
that  both  bills  be  considered  simultaneously. 
But  this  was  considered  unlikely  since  the 
Senate  would  almost  certainly  want  to  put 
the  reform  bUl  through  lengthy  Finance 
Committee  hearings. 

Those  present  reported  that  Dlrksen  ran 
Into  considerable  rank-and-file  opposition 
within  the  Republican  Policy  Committee 
when  he  sought  support  for  the  DemocraUc 
compromise. 

Obviously  disappointed.  Dlrksen  later  told 
reporters  that  "when  you  can't  get  a  whole 
loaf,  you  get  as  much  bread  as  vou  can  " 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R-Del.).  ranking 
Finance  Committee  Republican  who  initi- 
ated the  original  surtax  legislation  last  year, 
gave  qualified  support  to  the  Democratic 
compromise.  Last  week  he  had  firmly  op- 
posed It. 

Williams  even  agreed  to  withdraw  a  con- 
troversial amendment  he  had  offered  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  bill  so  that  it 
wouldn't  Impede  passage  of  the  temporary 
surtax  extension. 


Agnew  had  broken  off  a  Western  speaking 
tour  and  hurried  back  to  Washington  yester- 
day to  enter  the  behind-the-scenes  negotia- 
tions at  the  Senate. 

The  following  is  his  statement  in  full  after 
hU  long-distance  conversation  with  Mr 
Nixon : 

"The  refusal  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  to  let  the  Senate  vote  on  a  full 
year's  extension  of  the  surtax  and  outright 
repeal  of  the  Investment  credit  Invites  soil 
higher  living  costs,  continued  record-high 
Interest  rates,  and  a  weakened  dollar  abroad 

"Through  a  parllamentarv  device,  the 
PoUcy  Committee  Is  In  effect  applying  a 
'pocket  veto'  to  the  leglslaUon.  Senators  not 
members  of  the  Committee,  are  being  denied 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  vital  issue. 

"The  Policy  Committee's  pPCH)oeal  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  only  through  Nov.  30  Is  un- 
acceptable to  the  Administration.  It  would 
raise  grave  doubts  as  to  the  determinaUon 
of  this  Government  to  stop  the  rising  prices 
that  are  undermining  the  eamlngs  and  sav- 
ings of  every  American.  Simple  extension  of 
the  surcharge  through  November  would  also 
leave  hanging  the  Important  matter  of  re- 
pealing the  Investment  credit  and  removing 
poverty  level  clUzens  from  the  tax  rolU 

"The  PoUcy  Committee's  procedure  In  ef- 
fect rules  out  the  poaalblUty  of  open  debate 
on  this  issue. 

"The  Administration  welcomes  open  de- 
bate on  both  propoealij— that  of  the  Policy 
Committee  and  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal, which  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Repreeentativee  and  duly  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

"I  have  been  In  communication  with  the 
President  on  all  of  these  developments.  He 
Is  deeply  concerned  by  the  Inability  of  the 
Senate,  to  act.  and  the  Injury  this  threatens 
to  every  citizen. 

"He  intends  to  discuss  these  matters 
frankly  and  fully  with  the  American  people 
upon  his  return  on  Monday." 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  29,  1969,  does  not  show  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, Is  to  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

However,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  and  granted.  It  Is  my 
fault  that  it  does  not  so  appear  in  the 
Record.  But  it  does  so  appear  in  the 
Journal. 

I  just  wished  to  clarify  the  reason  why 
it  does  not  show  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  my  fault 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  it  does  so  show 
in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  So, 
Mr.  President,  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  on 
tomorrow  is  limited  to  30  minutes,  but  if 
Members  wish  to  extend  the  time,  they 
can  do  so  by  unanimous  consent. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNFORTUNATELY,  AMERICAN  MILI- 
TARY POWER  SUSTAINS  DICTA- 
TOR  FRANCO'S   REGIME 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  power  of 
the  militai-y-industrial  complex.  Also, 
more  and  more  we  are  learning  of  the 
unparalleled  arrogance  of  some  of  our 
generals.  Those  patriots  who  drafted 
the  Constitution  of  our  counti'y  thought 
they  had  provided  that  in  the  United 
States  civilian  authority  would  always 
be  supreme  over  militai-y  authority.  We 
should  not  permit  militarists  to  run 
unbridled. 

While  it  may  not  be  known  generally 
to  Americans,  the  facts  are  we  maintain 
three  major  Air  Force  bases,  a  major 
naval  base,  and  19  minor  military  and 
naval  installations  in  Spain.  More  than 
10,000  American  servicemen  are  perma- 
nently stationed  at  those  bases. 

It  seems  that  our  generals  and  ad- 
mirals at  the  major  bases  in  Spain  have 
demonstrated  a  feeling  of  kinship  and 
admiration  for  Generalissimo  Franco, 
the  dictator  of  that  unhappy  counti-y- 

Spanish  militai-y  ofQcers  are  regularly 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  training 
and  some  American  officers  attend  the 
Spanish  militai-y  college.  In  addition,  in 
recent  yeai-s  a  series  of  joint  exercises 
have  been  undertaken.  A  number  of 
them  ai-e  designed  to  coordinate  Spanish- 
American  air  defense  and  antisubmarine 
warfare  capabilities — efforts  that  have 
some  logic  in  the  context  of  joint  defense 
of  the  bases. 

Now,  without  any  authority  whatever 
from  any  civUian  officials  in  Washington, 
American  milltarj'  maneuvers  have  been 
held  in  Spain,  termed  "Pathfinder  Ex- 
press I"  and,  more  recently,  "Pathfinder 
Express  n."  These  maneuvers  bring  to- 
gether ground  forces  of  the  two  countries 
in  a  manner  that  portrays  a  joint  effort 
against  insurgent  armed  forces  in  Spain 
proper.  Such  maneuvers  must,  of  course, 
have  been  conducted  under  authority  of 
the  military  command  in  Europe.  It  is 
stated  that  twice  in  the  past  2  yeaas  our 
forces  in  Spain  have  conducted  major 
exercises    and    maneuvers    to    practice 
crushing  a  theoretical  uprising  to  replace 
Generalissimo  Franco  and  send  him  Into 
exile.  As  far  as  I  knov,  none  of  our  gen- 
erals at  NATO  or  In  Spain   have   any 
authority  whatever  to  conduct  exercises 
with  the  Ai-med  Forces  of  our  country  in 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to 
assist  the  Fascist   dictator.  Franco,   to 
smash  any  future  uprising  of  the  Spanish 
people  against  his  regime. 

Just  recently  a  directive  has  been 
issued  from  our  State  Department  that 
such  practices  aie  prohibited  in  the 
future.  Americans  should  be  informed  of 
lust  what  is  the  commitment  our  State 
Department  and  our  militai-y  leaders 
have  made  to  Franco  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  congressional  authority 
claimed  for  such  comifiitment. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  recenUv  with- 
out entering  into  any  tret-ty  with  the 
Spanish   Government,    officials    of    our 


State  Department  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment simply  gave  dictator  Franco 
weapons  of  war  which  cost  American 
taxpayers  $50  miUion.  This,  to  buy  an 
extension  of  leases  on  our  submarine  base 
at  Rota  and  of  our  air  bases  near  Madrid. 

Unfortunately.  Franco  has  been  sus- 
tained in  power  by  the  presence  in 
Spain  of  American  Armed  Forces  during 
recent  years.  Now,  that  support  appar- 
entlv  is  demonstrated  to  be  an  all-out 
commitment  designed  to  show  oppressed 
Spanish  civilians  that  it  is  useless  for 
them  to  seek  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  dictator  Fianco  as  his  Fascist 
regime  has  the  backing  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Dictator  Fianco's  regime  is  an  affront 
to  liberty-loving  people  the  world  over. 
There  should  be  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  recent  exercises  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Spain  termed  "Pathfinder  Ex- 
press I  and  II. "  We  must  not  tolerate  our 
generals  in  the  Pentagon,  in  NATO,  in 
Spain,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in- 
fluencing or  making  U.S.  foreign  policies 
in  accord  with  their  whims  and  idiosyn- 
crasies. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  minutes  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

LET  US  REMAIN  NEUTRAL  IN  THE 
CONFLICT  BETWEEN  COMMUNIST 
CHINA  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION- 
LET  US  SEEK  NUCLEAR  ARMA- 
MENT LIMITATION  TREATY  WITH 
THE  SOVIETS 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
bitter  fighting  is  being  waged  along  the 
6  500 -mile  common  border  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
date  some  hundreds  of  Chinese  soldiers 
and  civilians  have  been  killed  and 
wounded,  and  also  some  Russian  soldiers. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  an  added  reason 
for  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko's 
recent  friendly  speech  toward  our  coun- 
tiy,  proposing  immediate  negotiations  for 
arms  limitation.  Also  in  recent  days  So- 
viet newspapers  have  lavishly  praised 
our  landing  men  on  the  moon. 

I  call  to  your  attention  also  the  fact 
the  our  late,  great  President,  John  F^ 
Kennedy,  and  his  ambsassador,  Averell 
Harriman,  achieved  a  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
banning  altogether  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  ground,  on  water, 
or  in  the  atmosphere,  permitting  only 
limited  nuclear  tests  underground.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
both  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  which  our  late,  great  President 
said  was  the  first  step  in  the  long  journey 
toward  permanent  peace. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  great  Com- 
munist powers  are  dangerously  close  to 
an  aU-out  war.  Some  Sino-Sov1et  spe- 
cialists say  that  war  between  these  two 
Communist  powers  is  not  only  near  but 
inescapable.  Already.  Peking  officials 
have  ordered  emergency  storage  of  food- 
stuffs. 


It  is  apparent  that  Gromyko  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Kremlin  are  seeking  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  have  to  face 
a  cold  war  with  NATO  countries  in  Eu- 
rope and  at  the  same  time  a  hot  war  on 
their  eastern  frontier  with  Red  China. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  conference  with 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  is  a  summit  conference.  Further- 
more, President  Nixon  would  do  well  to 
have  that  truly  great  American  and  pa- 
tient negotiator.  Averell  Harriman.  as- 
sisting him.  It  must  be  made  cr>'stal 
clear  to  chiefs  of  state  the  worid  over 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  seeks  to  undertake  without  de- 
lay a  cutback  and  really  an  end  to  any 
nuclear  arms  race  between  the  two  great 
nuclear  powers. 

In  addition,  leaders  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration must  convince  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  also  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers that  the  United  States  is  not  about 
to  become  allied  with  Russia  in  its  quar- 
rel with  Peking.  The  United  States  must 
not  step  into  this  conflict.  Calm.  cool, 
and  persistent  neutrality  is  the  only  sane 
course.  If  these  two  mammoth  and  pow- 
erful Communist  nations.  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  continue  hostilities  which 
have  been  accelerating  in  recent  months, 
we  must  not  permit  either  side  to  have 
any  cause  to  believe  that  our  Nation  will 
side  with  either  nation.  Also,  that  neither 
has  or  will  have  America's  blessing  and 
goodwill  in  the  fighting  they  are  waging 
and  in  a  possible  war  waged  against  each 

other.  ,     o.     •  . 

At  this  time,  without  doubt,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  stronger  militarily  than  Com- 
munist China,  which  probably  has  been 
weakened  by  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  s 
cultural  revolution.  Furthermore,  at  this 
time  the  Soviet  Union  has  powerful  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  weapons 
comparable  to,  though  considerably 
weaker  than,  the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the 
United  States.  Communist  China  has  but 
a  crude  nuclear  capacity. 

It  must  be  the  announced  policy  ol 
the  U.S.  Government  that  our  Nation 
would  be  happy  to  have  a  so-called  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that 
such  a  situation  of  diplomatic  friendship 
between  the  two  great  powers  is  entirely 
unrelated  to  any  Sino-Soviet  conflict. 

It  should  be  comforting  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  Americans  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  not  seemed  dis- 
turbed at  all  over  the  fact  that  admin- 
istration leaders  in  the  Senate  have  been 
denouncing  the  Soviet  Union  and  urging 
deplovment  of  ABM's  to  overcome  the 
vei-y  limited  missUe  deploj-ment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  around  Moscow. 

Incidentally,  this  is  a  good  period  in 
the  histoiT  of  the  world  for  American 
men  and  women  in  government  and  out 
of  government  to  keep  in  mind  that 
throughout  World  War  U  the  Soviet 
Union  was  om-  aUy  and  friend.  Ameri- 
cans should  remember  that  in  World 
War  n.  Hitler,  without  any  provocation 
whatever,  hurled  his  supposed  super- 
men in  a  huge  invasion  of  the  vast  teni- 
toi->'  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  sudden 
attack  was  without  any  declaration  of 
war.  Tlie  Russians  fought  back  valiantly. 
Over  a  period  of  many  months  much 
of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
eastern  Europe  was  conquered  by  the 
Nazis.  Its  cities  were  mercilessly  bombed 
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by  the  German  Luftwaffe.  In  World  War 
n  Americans  should  remember  that  10,- 
500,000  Russian  soldiers  and  airmen  were 
killed  In  combat  by  Hitler's  soldiers  or 
died  of  wounds.  In  that  same  period  Hit- 
ler's forces  killed  20  million  Russian 
civilian  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
exterminated  in  gas  chambers,  1,050,000 
Russian  Jews. 

President  Nixon  should  withdraw  his 
ABM  proposal  to  deploy  Safeguard  mis- 
siles and  seek  talks  relating  to  limiting 
nuclear  mlssUes.  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
mkyo  stated: 

We  have  noticed  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment that  after  a  period  of  confrontation, 
the  era  of  negotiations  has  arrived. 
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In    view    of    that    fact   he   explicitly 
stated: 

We  favor  the  good  development  of  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

Our  official  and  Immediate  response 
should  be  to  seek  a  meeting  between  rep- 
resentatives of  our  two  countries,  the 
,  only  two  great  nuclear  powers,  to  confer 
-  togettier  on  the  details  of  a  treaty  re- 
garding nuclear  missile  limitation.  Now 
the  opportunity  seems  at  hand  to  achieve 
an  understanding  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  for  a  nuclear  arms  limitation. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  grasp  it. 

A  defeat  of  the  ABM  proposal  by  the 
Senate  will  be  helpful  to  attain  that  end 
and  to  advance  the  hope  of  a  treaty  to 
limit  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair>.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ARMS  AID:  MORE  INCRIMINAT- 
ING EVIDENCE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  heartened  by  the  initial  success  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States  in 
its  efforts  to  end  the  war  between  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  If  the  agree- 
ment by  El  Salvador  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  neighboring  Honduras  Is 
carried  out,  it  will  certainly  be  a  credit 
to  both  nations;  most  of  all.  it  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  OAS. 

In  this  instance,  also,  the  diplomaUc 
role  of  the  United  States  has  been  exem- 
plary. We  did  not  intervene;  we  stayed 
in  the  background;  we  supported  the 
efforts  of  the  OAS, 

For  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  OAS 
as  a  force  in  the  hemisphere,  it  was  most 
urgent  that  its  peacemaking  efforts  suc- 
ceed. Without   this  result,  other  Latin 
American  countries  might  have  been  en- 
couraged to  follow   the  warlike  exam- 
ple of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador   Also 
one  of  the  arguments  used  for  vears  to 
nold  down  Latin  American  spending  on 
armaments  has  been  that  the  OAS  would 
not   permit    a    war   between    two  Latin 
American  states.  This  argument  remains 
iritHC  t. 

For  the  moment,  it  is  more  important 

Wlitv  fnr  V'  *^'*"  ^°  ^^^^"  responsi- 
bility for  begmnmg  it.  Doubtless  there 
were  provocations  on  both  sides.  I  do 


not  think  we  should  let  the  matter  pass, 
however,  without  examining  the  con- 
tributory role  of  U.S,  mUitary  promo- 
tional programs  in  both  countries. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  n  through 
the  fiscal  year  of  1968,  the  United  States 
furnished  mihtary  assistance— including 
grants  from  excess  stocks — of  $6.4  mil- 
lion to  El  Salvador  and  $8.2  million  to 
Honduras.  This  included  military  train- 
ing of  one  kind  or  another  to  832  Sal- 
vadoran  and  1,348  Honduran  citizens. 
Among  those  trained  was  one  Fidel  San- 
chez Hernandez,  who  happens  now  to  be 
a  general  and  the  President  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

In  addition,  we  maintain  inflated  mili- 
tary missions  in  both  countries.  For  rea- 
sons which  escape  me,  the  Defense  De- 
partment conceals  the  size  of  these  mis- 
sions by  classifying  the  information 
Possibly  this  is  because  the  Pentagon 
seeks  to  avoid  criticism  for  padding  the 
personnel. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  guns  we 
supplied,  or  the  military  training  we  gave 
these  two  small  countries  caused  the  Sal- 
vadoran-Honduran  war;  feeling  on  both 
sides  has  run  so  high  that  the  war  might 
well  have  occurred  anyway.  However,  I 
am  saying  that  our  military  training  and 
grants-in-aid  made  it  easier  for  both 
sides  to  fight  the  war,  each  using  weap- 
ons acquired  from  us  and  techniques 
learned  from  us.  Although  the  diplo- 
matic role  of  the  United  States  has  been 
exemplary  since  the  war  began,  this  does 
not  conceal  the  mistaken  character  of 
the  U.S^  military  role  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  fighting. 

In  the  Defense  Department  presenta- 
tion  of  the  military  assistance  bill  cur- 

I?H  !^  l^'l^^J,  ^^^°^^  Congress,  military 

aid  to  both  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras 

IS  justified  in  identical  terms- 

■The    military    assistance    program    for    El 

Salvador  (Honduras)  seeks  to  promo  eulS 
ncreased  involvement  of  the  A?me^  Forces 
L  n'i"  ?'"°''  activities.  While  encouraging 
he  deve  opment  and  maintenance  oni;  of 

laf  to"Jhe'r^.?''^^  ''^'^  equipment  ess'en 
t  ai  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  countrv 
u.b.  assistance  encourages  regional  coooera-' 

ion  Of  El  Salvadoran  (Hondlran  sec^^m; 
forces  With  those  of  other  Central  AmeHcan 
nations,  especially  through  the  Central 
American  Defense  Council.  v.<^"i.rai 
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"regional  cooperation."  These  are  ex- 
cuses. The  real  reasons  are  bureaucratic 
Inertia,  the  desire  of  the  Pentagon  to 
have  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  or  obso- 
lescent armament,  and  the  fact  that  the 
program  provides  a  good  many  cushy 
assignments  for  officers  who  regard  these 
Latin  American  berths  as  plush  duty. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  our  military 
grant-in-aid  programs  throughout  Latin 
America.  It  is  time  to  bring  our  military 
missions  home.  I  intend  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  this  end  when  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  marks  up  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SURTAX 


I  doubt  that  any  of  us  would  describe 
the  border  war  between  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador  as  "essential  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs"  of  either  country.  Nor   do 

J^^^T^'  '^''^'^  ^^^'°^^  ^"Sgest  that' the 
conflict  represented  laudable  "civic  ac- 
tion •  or  an  acceptable  form  of  "regional 
cooperation."  ^csiunai 

All  of  this.  Mr.  President,  is  just  an- 
other example  of  how  our  military  assist- 
ance program  keeps  involving  us  unnec- 
essarily in  troubles  abroad.  It  Is  used 
agamst   us   by   increasing   numbers   of 
Latin  Americans  who  see  it  as  a  prop 
for  armies  that  stand  guard  over  the 
status  quo.   while  diverting  themselves 
occasionally      with      Gilbert-and-Sulll- 
vanesque  border  escapades.  Within  cur 
own  Government,  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram has  acquired  a  momentum  of  its 
own  which  is  quite  unrelated  to  the  rea- 
sons officially  set  forth  in  justification 

The  real  reasons  for  the  program  are 
not  'civic  action  '  or  Central  American 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President  I 
noted  a  headline  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  yesterday  regarding  the  expiration  of 
the  10-percent  surtax. 

The  article  states  that  the  Whit" 
House  hopes  to  extend  the  Income  tax 
surtax  another  year,  but  that  this  al- 
leged keystone  of  the  war  on  inflation 
has  encountered  fresh  frustrations. 

One  of  the  frustrations  mentioned  was 
that  the  surprisingly  large  Federal  sur- 
plus, $3.1  billion,  in  the  fiscal  year  ju^t 
ended,  against  estimates  of  only  $000 
million  2  months  ago.  was  seen  as  taking 
some  of  the  edge  off  administration  ar- 
guments for  the  surtax. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  10-percent 
surtax  was  proposed  by  President  John- 
son as  a  step  against  inflation,  I  .spu-- 
in  the  Senate  against  the  imposition  of 
that  tax  on  a  tax.  More  than  a  year  aen. 
when  that  proposal  came  to  a  vo="  t 
voted  against  the  surtax.  I  considered  it 
an  atrocious  tax  to  impose  on  top  of  V12 
tax  burden  already  imposed  upon  Amer- 
icans. 

What  happened  after  the  10-perccnt 
surtax  that  was  to  end  inflation  became 
the  law  of  the  land? 

In  the  year  since  the  lO-iJcrcent  sur- 
tax became  law.  we  have  had  grcat-r 
and  more  uncontrolled  inflation  in  ou'- 
country  than  ever  before. 

Taxes  of  State  and  local  governments 
are  already  too  high  and  too  oppressive 
On  top  of  that,  the  Federal  income 
taxes  paid  by  average  American  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  ranging  from  $3,300 
a  year  to  $14,000  and  $15,000  a  year  are 
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already  very  burdensome.  To  me  it 
seemed  then,  and  it  seems  now,  that  to 
impose  an  additional  surtax,  a  tax  on 
top  of  a  tax,  against  already  heavily 
burdened  American  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations was  just  too  much.  It  violates 
every  sound  principle  of  just  taxation, 
one  of  which  is  that  taxes  should  be 
levied  according  to  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  assert  that  on  fiscal 
matters  I  am  a  conservative. 

I  assert  that  the  urgent  need  at  this 
time  and  over  the  years  that  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  and  has  been 
to  cut  unnecessary  Government  spend- 
ing, to  put  an  end  to  duplication  and 
waste  in  Federal  spending  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  fantastically  expensive  boon- 
doggles which  have  sifflicted  us.  As  an  ex- 
ample, I  cite  the  useless  civil  defense 
program  which  has  cost  our  taxpayers 
about  $2  billion.  No  citizen  is  better  pro- 
tected because  of  it.  As  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer knows,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  violence  In  the  streets  in  my  home 
city  of  Cleveland,  some  seven  policemen 
are  assigned  entirely  to  civil  defense 
work.  They  are  sitting  around  and  wait- 
ing for  the  bomb  to  drop.  They  are  go- 
ing to  schoolhouses  and  lecturing  on 
civil  defense  matters.  This  is  just  one 
example  of  the  many  expensive  boon- 
doggles which  waste  billions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  should  enact  during  this  ses- 
sion substantial  income  tax  reform  leg- 
islation. We  should  try  to  equalize  our 
tax  system.  We  should  not  even  con- 
sider continuing  to  impose  the  obnox- 
ious 10 -percent  surtax  unless  we  at  the 
same  time  close  tax  loopholes  and  in- 
stitute genuine  tax  reforms. 

I  give  some  good  reasons  for  that. 
Due  to  tax  loopholes  such  as  the  de- 
pletion allowance  and  the  creation  of 
tax-exempt  foundations  by  the  ultra- 
rich,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  evade 
taxes.  These  are  just  two  of  the  no- 
torious loopholes  that  we  must  elimi- 
nate. 

In  1967,  it  is  astonishing  to  narrate. 
21  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
with  incomes  exceeding  $1  million  paid 
no  income  tax  whatsoever.  Thirty-five 
men  and  women  with  incomes  exceed- 
ing $500,000  and  150  individuals  with 
income  exceeding  $200,000  paid  no  in- 
come tax  whatever  at  a  time  when  the 
small  corporations  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  paid  heavy  taxes  on  their  net 
profits  and  at  a  time  when  families  with 
incomes  of  from  $3,300  a  year  to  $15,000 
a  year  bore  a  very  heavy  Income  tax 
burden. 

We  must  ease  the  tax  burden  now 
imposed  on  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Mr.  President.  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  10-percent  surtax 
should  not  be  considered  unless  it  is 
made  part  of  a  wide-ranging  tax  proposal 
to  effectively  close  tax  loopholes. 

The  personal  income  tax  exemption 
must  also  be  increased  from  the  present 
$600,  wluch  at  the  time  it  was  created 
really  amounted  to  something.  Because 
of  the  inflation  since  that  time,  the  pres- 
ent exemption  is  almost  meaningless.  It 
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should  be  Increased  from  $600  to  $1,000 
a  year. 

Private  tax-exempt  foundations  should 
be  subjected  to  some  small  income  tax 
on  net  investments.  This  woiild  bring  in 
additional  trfllions  of  dollars.  We  must 
have  broad  ranging  tax  reform  all  along 
the  line  so  that  the  ultra  weal  thy  of  this 
country  cannot,  by  means  of  buying  turn- 
pike and  municipal  bonds  and  other  se- 
curities which  are  entirely  tax  exempt, 
evade  paying  their  just  share  of  the 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  not  extend  this  atrocious  10-per- 
cent tax  on  a  tax  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  wide-rsuiging  and  real  tax 
refonn. 


THE  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  several  days.  I  have  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  editorials  pub- 
lished in  California  newspapers  which 
have  expressed  outspoken  support  for 
President's  Nixon's  Safeguard  anti-bal- 
listic-mlssile  system.  Now  the  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook  and  the  Sacra- 
mento Union  have  joined  such  distin- 
guished newspapers  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  San  Diego  Union  in  endorsing 
this  proposal. 

The  Outlook  concludes  Its  editorial, 
entitled  "Fear  Fatal  to  U.S.  Survival" 
by  saying  that  "it  is  essential  for  the 
survival  of  any  nation  that  its  people 
show  they  have  the  will  and  the  means 
to  fight  back — especially  the  will." 

The  Sacramento  Union  asks: 

What  happens  in  the  world  when  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  United  States  U 
dissipated,  or  when  we  abandon  our  com- 
mitments? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials,  from  the  July  19  Evening  Out- 
look and  July  14  Sacramento  Union,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fear  Fatal  to  U.S.   Sorvival 

Among  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
an  ABM  system  of  nuclear  defense,  one  seems 
to  us  unanswerable  and  beyond  debate.  It  Is 
the  fear-of-nuclear-war  jssychosls  which  will 
gain  an  apparent  victory  If  the  ABM  proposal 
Is  voted  down. 

TTils  fear  psychosis  was  well  described  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor  by  Veronica  An- 
drews of  Santa  Monica,  who  wrote:  "Most 
people  .  .  .  equate  nuclear  attack  with  deeth 
and  have  no  faith  in  retaliation.  Nuclear  war 
means  the  end.  The  remote  possibility  of  sur- 
vival holds  no  attraction  for  them  in  view 
of  the  desolate  after-effects  of  nuclear  war. 

"War  on  any  basis  Is  undesirable.  Nuclear 
war  Is  unthinkable.  As  a  means  of  resolving 
human  conflict  war  Is  old-fashioned  and  re- 
mains the  mode  for  lack  of  a  better  way.  We 
shall  not  find  that  way  by  preparing  t»  re- 
pulse nuclear  attack.  No  matter  how  realistic 
nuclear  war  may  seem  to  the  Pentagon  .  .  . 
It  Is  all  'Alice  in  Horrorland'  to  the  rest  of 
us." 

We  would  point  out  that  If  this  nation 
is  to  be  rjled  by  such  fearful  thinking,  we 
shall  be  ready  victims  of  the  first  threat  of 
nuclear  blackmail  by  our  enemies. 

Nuclear  war  is  not  "unthinkable"  to  the 
leaders  of  Sortet  Russia  and  Red  China.  In 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1962.  the 


Russians  promised  to  withdraw  their  offen- 
sive missiles  from  Cuba  because  they  feared 
our  nuclear  power  which  then  was  greater 
than  theirs.  Since  then  they  have  given  top 
priority  to  increasing  their  nuclear  arma- 
ment and  have  constructed  an  advanced  mis- 
sile defense  system  to  protect  Moscow  and 
other  vital  centers. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  who  Is  not 
an  alarmist,  has  warned  that  at  the  present 
rates  of  arms  spending  by  both  countries. 
Russia  in  a  few  years  will  possess  a  decided 
margin  of  nuclear  superiority  over  us. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  nuclear  war  is  not 
unthinkable  to  the  leaders  of  Red  China. 
They  have  achieved  a  nuclear  capability  in 
less  time  than  was  thought  possible,  and 
Mao  has  indoctrinated  his  followers  with  the 
belief  that  war  must  be  the  final  means  of 
Communist  world  victory,  and  that  China 
could  win  a  nuclear  war,  because  she  could 
afford  much  greater  human  lasses  than  any 
other  nation. 

We  may  discount  these  CThlnese  boasts  and 
wishfully  believe  that  the  Kremlin  wants 
nuclear  war  no  more  than  we  do.  But  the 
grave  fact  Ls  that  the  Russian  leadership  has 
not  ruled  out,  as  we  have  done,  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  overwhelming,  surprise  nuclear  at- 
tack paralyzing  an  enemy  nation  and  forcing 
it  to  surrender  within  24  hours. 

If  the  Kremlin  sees  that  American  de- 
featism has  prevented  us  from  creating  even  a 
modest  and  partial  defense  system  against 
enemy  attack,  we  think  it  more  than  pos- 
sible that  we  shall  be  subjected  sooner  cr 
later  to  nuclear  blackmail. 

As  recently  as  last  August  the  Kremlin. 
after  much  dissembling,  used  force  to  crush 
Czechoslovakia— and  followed  this  up  with 
new  threats  against  West  Germany.  If  the 
KremUn  thought  the  American  people  would 
surrender  to  a  mere  threat  of  nuclear  war.  it 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  test  this  belief 
In  Europe,  the  Near  East  or  the  CM-ibbean 

Our  best  hope  of  averting  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation lies  in  persuading  the  Russians 
that  we  are  psychologically  prepared  to  meet 
It — that  we  would  not  surrender  but  would 
Instantly  use  all  our  means  of  nuclear  re- 
tiiliatlon. 

For  tills  reason  we  think  an  affirmative  vote 
on  the  ABM  system  is  very  important  to  the 
future  security  of  the  United  States  Granted 
that  this  partial  defense  system  will  not  pro- 
vide us  with  security  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack,  It  will  do  much  to  convince  the 
Russians  that  we  would  not  be  bluffed  Into 
surrender  by  any  threats  they  could  make. 

It  is  essential  for  the  furvlval  of  any  na- 
tion that  its  people  show  they  have  the  will 
and  the  means  to  fight  back — especially  the 
will. 

SiTRRENDER     WON'T     BuT     PEACE     FOR     THE 

UNrrED  States 

The  debate  In  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  anti-balUstic  missile  issue  is  more  than 
an  argument  over  Its  practicality  or  even  Its 
necessity. 

Winston  Churchill  once  remarked  that  l.e 
had  not  become  the  queen's  first  minister 
only  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
British  Empire. 

He  meant,  we  believe,  that  he  would  not 
willingly  allow  England  to  surrender  its  role 
in  the  world.  But  a  Socialist  Labor  Party 
later  took  over.  The  Socialists  hurried  to  dis- 
arm Britain's  soldiers  and  retire  her  fleets 
and  pull  back  from  her  advance  positions  on 
the   rims   of   Western   civilization. 

As  a  result.  England's  days  of  greatness 
seem  to  be  behind  her.  She  survives  In  an 
uncertain  world  largely  because  of  the  power 
of  the  United   States. 

Now  are  the  echoes  of  England's  retreat 
sounding  through  the  chamber  of  the  United 
States  Senate? 

Senators  rise  to  declaim  that  their  country 
can    no    longer    afford    Uie    luxury    of    an 
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optimum  defense,  aiat  we  do  not  have  the 
ability  nor  the  stamina  to  fulfill  the  In- 
ternational obligations  that  circumstances 
has  brought  us.  and  that  we  will  have  to 
place  our  faith  more  In  the  good  will  of  our 
enemies  than  In  guns. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  people  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  our  energy  and  our  purpose 
have  run  their  course.  We  cannot  believe 
that  they  have. 

But  we  have  almost  half  of  100  senators 
who  are  opposed,  in  varying  Intensities,  to 
Installing  an  additional  system  of  defense 
against  the  growing  power  of  Conmiunlst 
missiles. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  an  ABM  system 
will  be  as  effective  as  the  great  majority  of 
our   scientists   expect.   But   that   ij    not   the 
Issue — the  iseue  Is  whether  we  are  going  to 
I    make    the    effort    to    maintain    the    United 
States  as  a  superior  power. 
England  chose  not  to  do  so. 
The   liberal-left   contends    that   reduction 
of  oiu-  military  strength  will  have  the  effect 
of    making    war    more    remote,    and    thus 
transform  man  Into  a  necessarily  more  peace- 
ful being. 

But  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  around  our 
own  cities.  Lift  the  restraints  of  law  and 
order  and  you  have  rioting  in  the  streets  and 
reDelllon  on  the  campuses. 

What  happens  In  the  world  when  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  Is  dis- 
sipated, or  when  we  abandon  our  commit- 
ments? 

Winston  Churchill  was  a  man  ahead  of  his 
time.  When  Neville  Chamberlain,  as  prime 
minister  of  England,  attempted  to  buy  peace 
with  appeasement  Instead  of  strength, 
Churchill  said  of  him  that  he  had  a  choice 
between  war  and  dishonor,  and  that  he 
chose  dishonor  and  got  war. 

Can  the  umted  States  buy  peace  with  sur- 
render? All  history  tells  us  differently. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  m  the  chair  i.  Is  there  further 
morning  business  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ABM  DEBATE— PARITY  OR 
SUPERIORITY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  desire  today  to  direct  my  re- 
marks to  the  portions  of  the  funding  bill 
dealing  with  a  Safeguard  ABM  system 
and  the  arguments  which  have  been 
raised  by  its  opponents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  opposition  to 
President  Nixons  recommendation  for 
a  Safeguard  ABM  system  to  protect  this 
Nation's  deterrent  capabilities  are  as 
follows : 

First.  That  the  deployment  of  a  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  would  be  ineffective 


against  a  possible  enemy  attack  and 
consequently  would  be  a  complete  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  which  could  better 
go  for  badly  needed  domestic  projects. 
Second.  That  the  approval  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  would  set  off  a  new  round 
In  the  nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  thereby,  greatly  endanger  the 
overall  peace  of  the  world. 

Third.  That  the  development  of  a  Safe- 
guard system  would  endanger  the 
chances  for  the  successful  negotiations 
of  an  arms  limitations  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  deal  with 
each  of  these  arguments  and  show  that 
they  are  ill-conceived  and  in  some  in- 
stances mutually  self-defeating. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  arguments  for  and  against 
Safeguard  as  a  feasible  and  workable 
system  for  the  defense  of  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent capabilities  are  equally  per- 
suasive. However,  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  those  who  believe  that  we 
could  not  develop  an  adequate  system 
can  be  given  credibihty  inasmuch  as 
these  same  arguments  were  raised  by 
some  of  the  same  people  in  connection 
with  America's  development  of  the  H 
bomb.  We  were  told  at  the  time  the  H 
bomb  was  first  proposed  to  President 
Tnmian  that  the  bomb  would  cost  too 
much  and  probably  would  not  work.  But 
we  went  ahead  anyway  and  both  argu- 
ments proved  to  be  wrong. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  state  as 
strongly  as  I  possibly  can  that  the  possi- 
bility of  failiue  has  never  in  our  history 
.stopped  Americans  from  going  ahead 
with  projects  that  they  felt  to  be  desir- 
able and  essential.  In  this  instance  the 
project  is  one  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
tells  us  is  essential  to  the  defense  of  200 
million  Americans  as  well  as  to  our  stra- 
tegic interests  as  a  nation  and  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  world.  I,  for  one,  have  enough 
faith  is  our  Yankee  "know-how,"  if  you 
will,  and  in  the  ability  of  our  scientific 
and  industrial  communities  to  believe 
that  we  can  develop  a  system  which  will 
do  the  job. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  brings  me  to 
point  number  two  in  the  list  of  argu- 
ments against  development  of  Safeguard, 
Strangely  enough,  the  same  people  who 
tell  us  that  the  President's  ABM  system 
will  be  ineffective  and  will  not  work,  are 
the  same  people  who  tell  us  that  the  mere 
approval  of  such  a  system  by  the  Senate 
will  so  frighten  the  Soviet  Union  that  it 
will  immediately  escalate  the  arms  race. 
In  this  comiection,  let  me  point  out 
that  we  are  not,  in  this  instance,  racing 
the  Soviet  Union;  we  are  trying  to  catch 
up  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  move  they 
made  on  the  defensive  side  of  the  nuclear 
power  balance  5  years  ago  when  they  be- 
gan the  development,  production  and  de- 
ployment   of    the   massive,    three-stage 
Galosh  ABM  system  around  the  major 
Russian  cities. 

If  our  attempt  to  erect  a  very  rudi- 
mentary type  of  missile  defense  to  pro- 
tect our  retaliatory  power  is  interpreted 
by  the  Soviets  as  an  unfriendly  act  or  as 
an  act  requiring  an  acceleration  of  the 
arms  race,  then  we  are  left  with  only  one 
conclusion:  That  the  Soviet  Union  will 
never    be   satisfied   with   mere   nuclear 


parity;  but  will  always  insist  on  nuclear 
superiority. 

Although  the  establishment  of  a  nu- 
clear parity  was  obviously  a  goal  of  the 
McNamara  i^gime  in  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, it  stands  to  reason  that  no 
parity  of  any  kind  exists  in  the  area  of 
missile  defense.  If  the  critics  of  ABM  are 
seriously  interested  in  parity,  why  are 
not  they  arguing  for  the  development  of 
Amercan  systems  whch  can  match  those 
already  in  existence  by  the  Soviet 
Union? 

One  of  the  great  fallacies  in  the  whole 
argument  which  says  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  parity  between  the 
super  powers  will  become  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence which  can  reduce  world  tension.s 
is  that  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  interested  in  parity,  nor 
stability,  nor  in  the  reduction  of  world 
tensions.  The  Soviet  Union,  rather  is  in- 
terested in  nuclear  superiority,  a  non- 
balance  of  power  in  its  own  favor  and 
world  tensions  of  its  own  manufacture 
in  places  of  its  own  choosing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Soviet  goal.  They  do  not  even  attempt  to 
hide  it.  They  have  told  us  time  and  time 
again  and  they  have  shown  us  time  and 
time  again  that  their  objective  is  world 
domination,  not  world  stability. 

My  esteemed  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton. Senator  Jackson,  has  presented  us 
with  a  brilliant  and  sobering  picture  of 
our  Soviet  adversary.  He  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  we  can  never  reach 
sound  judgments  on  questions  of  national 
defense  unless  we  understand  what  our 
Soviet  adversary  is  up  to.  And  he  ha.s 
shown  us  that  Russia  is  today  i-uled  by 
men  who  are  the  first  generation  of 
rulers  who  are  the  products  of  a  Stalin 
system  of  repression  and  terror.  He 
warns  that  the  repressive  measures  em- 
ployed to  intimidate,  frighten,  and  stifle 
expressions  of  dissent  within  the  Soviet- 
bloc  nations  approach  those  used  in  the 
1930's  and  1940's. 

Mr.  President,  our  failure  thus  far  to 
match  the  Russians  in  the  matter  of  an 
ABM  system,  has  done  nothing  to  reduce 
the  Soviet  thrust  for  newer  and  heavier 
armaments.  Five  years  have  passed  since 
the  Russians  first  began  their  ABM  sys- 
tem. If  they  were  to  be  convinced  that 
our  failure  to  go  ahead  with  one  of  our 
own  was  an  earnest  intention  to  stabilize 
the  arms  race,  why  have  they   moved 
ahead  in  every  other  area  of  militarv 
armament.  I  suggest  that  the  Russians 
could  care  less  whether   we  develop  a 
defensive  system   so   far   as   their   owii 
move  for  arms  superiority  is  successful. 
Our  failure  to  keep  an  up-to-date  na\->' 
and  to  develop  a  fleet  of  nuclear  powered 
ships  certainly  has  not  led  them  to  over- 
look this  element  of  the  arms  race.  In- 
stead, Russia  today  is  building  the  most 
powerful,   far-cruising   navy   the   world 
has  ever  seen.  While  we  sit  on  our  hands, 
they  are  developing  fleets  which  are  now 
challenging  us  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Baltic,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific.  Be- 
fore long,  according  to  expert  opinion, 
there  will  not  be  one  waterway  left  in  the 
world  where  American  strength  is  not 
only  challenged  but  overwhelmed. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  ABM  opponents  seem  to  be  trying  to 
sell  this  Nation  on  a  lopsided  program  of 
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disarmament  In  the  naive  belief  that  the 
Soviets  will  follow  suit. 

The  argument  that  approval  of  the 
Safeguard  system  would  endanger  the 
chances  for  successful  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  limitations  is 
ridiculous  on  its  face.  Who  among  us 
would  believe  that  an  honorable,  lasting 
agreement  could  be  reached  with  a  super- 
power which  builds  a  powerful  missile 
defense  system  around  its  major  cities 
and  then  objects  to  our  building  a  skele- 
ton system  around  our  deterrent  capa- 
bilities. 

If  the  Russians  are  this  touchy,  Mr. 
President,  you  csui  bet  the  negotiations 
would  be  foredoomed  at  the  start. 

But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
assume  that  the  Soviets  would  enter  into 
an  honorable  attempt  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment which  would  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  United  States  to  go  ahead  with  a 
missile  defense.  It  would  require,  of 
course,  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  dismantle  their  own  version  of 
the  ABM  so  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
us  to  build  one. 

And  I  think  we  can  certainly  count  on 
Russia's  long,  historical  preoccupation 
with  the  whole  idea  of  defending  the 
homeland  to  make  such  a  concession  on 
their  part  entirely  imlikely. 

In  this  connection,  of  course,  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  Russians  stand  in 
fear  of  Communist  China  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  It  is  unlikely  that  they 
wUl  dismantle  their  ABM  system  merely 
because  we  do  not  have  one — unless  some 
assurance  could  be  attained  from  China. 
This,  too,  is  extremely  unlikely. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  I  can  find 
no  validity  in  any  one  or  in  any  part  of 
the  major  arguments  advanced  by  the 
opponents  of  the  ABM  system. 

I  reject  completely  the  idea  that  we 
would  be  unable  to  build  a  workable  sys- 
tem. 

I  reject  entirely  the  thesis  that  if  we 
attempt  to  catch  up  with  the  Russians 
in  the  area  of  nuclear  defense  we  will,  in 
some  strange  way,  precipitate  a  new 
dimension  in  the  international  arms 
race.  The  Soviets  have  been  off  and  run- 
ning for  years,  and  its  about  time  we 
think  about  catching  up — especially  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  defense. 

And  I  firmly  beUeve  that  if  our  at- 
tempts to  erect  a  skeleton  ABM  system 
will  destroy  the  possibility  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  the  negotiations 
were  not  worth  thinking  about  in  the 
first  place. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  are  smack  up  against  a  real  prob- 
lem affecting  the  safety  of  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  any  wishful  thinking  or  any  at- 
tempt to  invest  our  Soviet  adversaries 
with  any  particular  noble  intentions.  We 
liave  no  sound,  lashing  agreement  look- 
ing toward  a  reduction  of  arms  and 
world  peace.  But  we  do  have  a  possible 
adversary  who  is  moving  ahead  full  tilt 
in  an  effort  to  build  the  most  powerful 
military  system  ever  devised.  We  can 
only  ignore  this  reality  at  our  extreme 
peril. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  part  of 
any  Senate  decision  which  will  prevent 
our  Commander  in  Chief  from  taking 
every  step  he  beUeves  is  necessary  to  pro- 


tect and  defend  our  peojrfe,  our  Nation 
and  our  form  of  government. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  'ndlcated: 

Report  ov  thk  Dibector  op  Selectivi: 
Se«vick 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  selective 
service  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1968. 
to  December  31.  1988  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Reports  of  Comptrolleb  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  survey  of  progress  in  Im- 
plemenung  the  planning-progr&mlng-budg- 
etlng  svstem  in  executive  agencies,  dated 
Julv  29,  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report* ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  fr«n  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  Improvement 
In  the  receipt  and  storage  of  mllltray  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  July  30.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

DrsposmoN  of  ExEctrrrvE  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
McGee  and  Mr.  Fonc  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  art  of  the  Senate. 


States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Sonikte,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  ttoe  United  States. 

"Piled  In  Office  Secretary  of  State  July  3, 
1969. 

"Tom  Asams, 
"Secretary  of  State  " 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  Washington.  DC. 
supporting  the  Government  In  Its  effort  to 
prevent  Communist  aggression,  and  urging 
Its  member  clubs  to  continue  their  support 
of  Radio  Free  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESmENT: 
A  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"HorsE  Memorial  2219 
"A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  that  the  land  mass  named 
Cai>e  Kennedy  be  redesignated  as  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, Its  historic  name 
■Whereas,     the     name     Cape     Canaveral,' 
as   applied   to   the   land  mass  and   not  the 
government  facility,  htis  had  historic  associa- 
tion for  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  United 
States  for  several  hundred  years,  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Florida  applaud 
the  renaming  of  the  United  States  Missile 
Test  Center  In  memory  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  who  was  a  pioneer  In  the  American 
space  effort,  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Cape 
itself  be  known  by  its  historic  and  familiar 
name  of  Cape  Canaveral:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

•Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  requested  to  provide  that 
Cape  Kennedy,  Florida,  be  again  designated 
as  Cape  Canaveral,  the  historic  name  of  th« 
Cape:  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.   by   imanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
estebllshment  of  a  national  drug  tesUng  and 
evaluation  center,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading,  t 
By  Mr.  BURDICK : 
S.  2730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winnie  C. 
Saunders;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  M.'VGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2731.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection, 
alteration,  reconstruction,  relocation,  or  re- 
placement of  highway  and  railroad  bridges, 
trestles  and  other  structures,  over  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  the  Snake  River,  or  their  navi- 
gable tributaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MACNrsoN  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Soto 
Velasquez:  and 

S.  2733.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edna  May 
Pitkin:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for   himself,    Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  and  Mr  Goodell)  : 
S.  2734.  A    bill    granting    the    consent    of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  rail- 
road  passenger   transportation   compact:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr 
Hansen ) : 
S.  2735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Wyoming  to 
the  occupants  of  the  land:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .\ffairs. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue   Code   of   1954   to   permit   certain   em- 
ployees to  establish  quahfled  pension  plans 
for  "themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  If  they 
were   self-employed;    to   the    Committee   on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Gravel)  : 

S.  2737.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase  in 

the  average  cost  of  dwelling  units  In  certain 

federally  assisted  housing  in  Alaska:   to  the 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  to  extend  regulation 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  car- 
riers not  pre\lously  regulated  under  this 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appreciate  heading.) 
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S.  2729— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
ESTABLISraNG  A  NATIONAL  DRUG 
TESTING  CENTER 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Testing  and  Evaluation  Cen- 
ter which  shall  be  operated  and  main- 
tained as  a  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  subject  to  the  supei-vision 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Significant  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
be  responsible  for  conducting  all  tests 
for  investigations  on  new  drugs  submit- 
ted to  him  for  approval  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  new  drugs  should  be 
approved  for  commercial  distribution, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  conducting 
tests  or  investigations  on  drugs  which 
have  been  approved  to  determine 
whether  or  not  approval  of  such  drugs 
jshouJd.be  withdrawn. 

Second.  Although  the  center  will  do 
some  testing  itself,  the  Secretary  will  be 
authorized  to  contract  out  such  studies 
to  qualified  individuals,  organizations  or 
institutions  and  it  shall  be  his  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  the  testing  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  drug  is  conducted  by  ex- 
perts qualiiied  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  investigate  the  safety  and 
effectiventoS  of  drugs. 

Third.  The  sponsor  of  any  drug  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  testing  and 
investigation  shall,  upon  request,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  report  every  60  days  on  the 
results  of  the  testing  or  investigation  of 
such  drug. 

Fourth.  The  sponsor  of  any  new  drug 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  testing  or 
investigation  shall  be  liable  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  including  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  staffing,  main- 
taining and  equipping  the  Center. 

Fifth.  A  fund  is  established  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  National  Drug 
Testing  and  Evaluation  Center,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  initial  working 
capital,  and  for  other  specified  purposes. 
Sixth.  Nothing  in  the  bill  prohibits  the 
sponsor  of  any  drug  from  conducting 
tests  or  investigations  on  such  drug  in 
accordance  with  other  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act. 

Seventh.  Procedural  safeguards  are 
provided  to  protect  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  industi-y  as  well  as  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  Without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2729)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Testing  and  Evaluation  Cen- 
ter, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2729 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    states    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Drug 
Testing  and  Evaluation  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  The  testing  of  drugs  by  manufac- 
turers prior  to  the  approval  of  such  drugs 
for  commercial  distribution  has  resulted  In 
lengthy  delays  because  of  poor  quality  stud- 
ies ujsed  in  conducting  the  necessary  tests 
on  such  drugs.  Abbreviated  studies,  ineptly 
designed  protocols,  and  deficiencies  in  clini- 
cal investigations  are  some  of  the  reasons 
which   prevent  new  drugs   from   being  ap- 
proved for  general  use  by  the  Department  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare.    Many    of 
these  new  drugs  may  be  extremely  useful  and 
even  llfesavlng  compounds  which  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  as  quickly  as 
possible  consistent  with  proper  testing  and 
evaluation.  Procedures  under  present  law  re- 
quire  that   any   drug   manufacturer   which 
wishes  to  market  a  new  drug  must  sponsor 
studies  sufficient  to  establish  that  such  drug 
is  safe  and  efficacious  for  its  intended  uses. 
Advance  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  these  studies  is  not  required,  with 
the  result  that  mistakes  and  oversights  fre- 
quently occur  necessitating  further  testing 
and  additional  costs.  Much  of  the  testing  by 
drug    manufacturers    under   present   proce- 
dures involve  similar  or  identical  compounds 
and  consequently  is  often  duplicative  and 
wasteful.  In  addition,  deliberate  falsification 
of  test  results  on  new  drugs  has  occurred  In 
this  vital  area  of  health  protection.  The  Con- 
gress, therefore,  finds  and  declares  (1)   that 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  should  assume  re- 
sponsibility   for    the    necessary    testing    of 
drugs   and   determine   whether   such   drugs 
meet  the  requirements  for  approval  for  com- 
mercial distribution,  and  (2)  that  drug  man- 
ufacturers,  which   will    be   relieved   of    the 
burden  and  expense  of  such  testing,  should 
bear  the  expense  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  con- 
ducting such  tests.  Including  the  expense  of 
establishing    and    maintaining    a    National 
Drug  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center  where 
most  of  such  testing  would  be  conducted  by 
the    Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  351-360b) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows : 


"TESTING  OF  DRUGS;  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL DRUG  TESTING  AND  EVALUATION 
CENTER 

•Sec.  513.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  all  tests  or  investi- 
gations on  new  drugs  submitted  to  him  for 
approval  under  sections  505  and  512  of  this 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  such  new  drugs  should  be  approved 
for  commercial  distribution,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  conducting  tests  or  investiga- 
tions on  drugs  which  have  been  approved  un- 
der such  secUons  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  approval  of  such  drug  should 
be  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  505(e)  or 
512(e) ,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  receives  an 
application  from  any  person  for  approval  of 
a  new  drug  pursuant  to  section  505  or  512  of 
this  Act,  he  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  testing  or  investiga- 
tion of  such  drug  by  the  Center  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or  by  any  quali- 
fied individual,  organization,  or  institution 
which  the  Secretary  may  engage  to  conduct 
such  testing  or  investigation.  It  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  insure  that 
the  testing  or  Investigation  of  any  drug  is 
conducted  by  expert*  quaUfied  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  investigate  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  drugs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
establish,  staff,  equip,  and  maintain  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Center')  for 
the  purpose  of  tesUng  and  investigating 
drugs  for  which  approval  is  required  pur- 


suant to  sections  505  and  512  of  this  Act.  The 
Center  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  as 
a  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  period  of  more  than  one 
year  is  necessary  to  develop  the  necessary 
data  to  supp)ort  or  deny  approval  of  any  drug, 
for  which  approval  has  been  requested  under 
section  505  or  512.  he  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant to  that  effect  and  Indicate  the  amount 
of  additional  time  needed  for  such  purpose. 
If  the  applicant  objects  to  the  extension  of 
time  proposed  by  the  Secretary  he  may  file 
an  objection  thereto  with  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion to  him  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  extension  of  time  should 
be  granted  and  the  period  of  such  exten- 
sion shall  be  submitted  to  a  Drug  Testing 
Review  Panel  provided  for  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  sponsor  of  any  drug  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  for  testing  and  investiga- 
tion shall,  upon  request,  be  provided  with  a 
report  every  60  days  on  the  results  of  the 
testing  or  investigation  of  such  drug.  Such 
report  shall  disclose  the  pertinent  facts  re- 
lating to  the  testing  or  investigation  of  the 
drug.  Including  the  procedures  being  used 
in  such  testing  or  investigating.  If  the  spon- 
sor objects  to  the  marner.  scope,  or  proce- 
dures used  by  the  Secretary  in  testing  or 
investigating  the  drug,  he  may  notify  the 
Secretary  of  his  objections  and  request  that 
the  matter  be  submitted  to  a  Drug  Testing 
Review  Panel  pro-rtded  for  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section.  The  review  panel  shall 
resolve  any  such  matter  raised  by  the 
sponsor. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  drug  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  sponsor  for  approval 
pursuant  to  section  505  or  512.  the  sponsor 
shall  make  available  such  amounts  of  the 
drug  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary 
for  adequate  testing  and  investigation;  but 
in  any  case  in  which  the  sponsor  of  the  drug 
believes  that  the  quantity  of  the  drug  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  is  excessive,  the 
sponsor  may  request  that  the  question  be 
decided  by  a  Drug  Testing  Review  Panel  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (g)  of  this  Act. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of.  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  pursuant  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  permit  the  shipment  of  any  drug 
for  testing'  or  investigation  under  this 
section. 

"(g)  (1)  Whenever  the  sponsor  of  a  drug, 
which  is  being  tested  or  investigated  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  requests"  that 
a  matter  to  which  the  sponsor  objects  under 
subsection  (d).  (e),  or  (f)  of  this  section  be 
submitted  to  a  Drug  Testing  Review  Panel, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  prompt 
review  of  such  matter  by  such  a  panel. 

"(2)  A  Drug  Testing  Review  Panel  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members,  one  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary,  one  by  the  sponsor. 
and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  the  first  two. 
In  the  event  the  member  selected  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  member  selected  by  the 
sponsor  are  unable  to  agree  on  a  third  mem- 
ber within  fifteen  days  after  their  selection, 
the  President  shall  select  the  third  member 
of  the  panel. 

"(3)  Any  matter  submitted  to  a  panel  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  panel  within  thirty  days  after 
such  matter  was  submitted.  The  panel  shall 
base  its  decision  on  the  evidence  presented 
by  both  parties.  A  decision  by  the  panel 
shall  oe  made  on  the  record  In  accordance 
with  procedures  of  due  process  prescribed 
under  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  A  decision  of  the  panel  in  any  con- 
troversy submitted  to  it  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d),  (e),  or  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
be  final  and  the  Secretary  and  the  sponsor 
shall  be  bound  by  such  decision. 

"(h)  The  testing  or  evaluation  of  any 
drug   shall    be   terminated   as   promptly   as 
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practicable  by  the  Secretary  upon  receipt  by 
him  of  a  written  request  from  the  aptrnflor  erf 
such  drug  to  discontinue  such  testing  or  in- 
vestigation; and  the  sponsor  shaU  ceaae  to 
be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any  charges 
for  any  testing  or  InvesOgatlon  of  such  drug 
conducted  after  the  effective  date  of  the  ter- 
mination request.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regillations  the  procedure  for  termi- 
nating the  testing  or  investigation  of  any 
drug  and  the  effective  diate  for  any  such 
termination;  but  In  no  event  shall  the  spon- 
sor of  a  drug  being  tested  or  investigated 
under  this  section  be  liable  for  the  costs 
of  any  tests  or  investigation  conducted  more 
than  ten  days  after  a  request  to  terminate 
the  testing  or  investigation  of  such  drug  has 
been  received  by  the  Secretary. 

"(1)  (1)  The  sponsor  of  any  new  drug  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  testing  or  in- 
vestigation under  this  section  shall  be  liable 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out 
such  testing  or  investigation,  including  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  staffing, 
maintaining,  and  equipping  the  Center.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the 
manner  in  which  charges  shall  be  made  for 
the  testing  or  investigation  of  any  drug. 

"(2)  If  any  amount  of  the  charges  for 
testing  or  inveetlgating  a  drug  under  this 
section  Is  impaid  after  the  due  date,  as  pre- 
scribed by  regulations,  interest  shall  accrue 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum.  Past  due  charges  and  interest 
thereon  shall  be  recoverable  by  civil  action 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

'•  ( j )  ( 1 )  There  is  hereby  created  a  National 
Drug  TesUng  Evaluation  Center  Fund  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Fund')  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal- 
year  llmitaOon  as  a  separate  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  National  Drug 
Testing  Evaluation  Center  for  the  testing, 
studying,  and  investigation  of  drugs  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  testing  and  investigation  of  drugs 
carried  out  by  qualified  individuals,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  engaged  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  purpose. 

"(2)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of  appropri- 
ations made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
all  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  as  charges  and  Interest. 

"(3)  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  carrying  out  this  section,  including 
refunds  of  overpayments  for  charges  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  section.  shaU  be 
paid  from  the  Fund,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions, if  any,  as  may  be  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  initial 
working  capital  for  the  Fund  and  from  time 
to  time.  If  necessary,  supplying  additional 
working  capital  pending  collection  of 
charges  under  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund,  without 
fiscal-year  limitation,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary;  and  such  sums  shall,  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  determines,  be 
repayable  to  the  Treasury  from  charges  col- 
lected under  this  section.  There  is  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
from  time  to  time  may  be  needed  to  conduct 
tests  and  investigations  on  drugs  which  have 
been  approved  under  section  505  or  512  of 
this  Act. 

"(k)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
.Tny  other  agency.  Institution,  organization, 
or  person  in  accordance  with  appropriate 
agreements,  and  to  pay  therefor  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may 
be  agreed  upon 

"(1)  A  request  for  termination  of  the  test- 
ing or  investigation  of  any  drug  by  the 
sponsor  of  such  drug  prior  to  one  year  from 
the  date  such  drug  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  testing  shall  constitute  suf- 
ficient basis  for  the  denial  of  an  appUcatloa 


for  approval  under  section  605  or  612  of  this 
Act. 

"(m)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  sponsor  of  any  drug 
from  conducting  tests  or  investigations  on 
such  drug  in  accordance  with  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  505 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  355(b)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  ( 1 ) ,  and  by 
redesignating  clauses  (2)  through  (6)  as 
clauses    (1)    through    (6).   respectively. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  505 
(21  use.  355(c))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  513  of 
this  Act,  within  one  year". 

(c)  The  filrst  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  such  section  (21  U.S.C.  355(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  due  notice  to  the  appli- 
cant in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  and 
giving  him  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  such  subsection,  that  (1) 
the  results  of  the  tests  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  513  show  that  such  drug  is  un- 
safe for  vise  under  the  conditions  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested  in  the  proposed 
labeling,  or  do  not  show  that  such  drug  is 
safe  for  use  under  such  conditions;  (2)  the 
methods  used  in,  and  the  lacilities  and  con- 
trols used  for.  the  manufacturers,  process- 
ing, and  packing  of  such  drug  and  inade- 
quate to  preserve  its  identity,  strength,  qual- 
ity, and  purity:  (3)  the  information  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  applicant  as  part  of 
the  application  was  insufficient  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  accomplish  all  the  tests 
necessary  to  determine  whether  such  drug 
Is  safe  lor  use  under  such  conditions:  (4) 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  tests  conducted 
under  section  513  and  all  information  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  applicant,  there  is  a 
lack  of  substantial  evidence  that  the  drug 
win  have  the  effect  it  purports  or  is  repre- 
sented to  have  under  the  conditions  of  use 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In 
the  proposed  labeling  thereof:  or  (5)  based 
on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  material  facts, 
such  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular:  he  shall  issue  an  order  refusing 
to  approve  the  application.". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "clauses  (1)  through  (6)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (1)   through  (5)". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  512  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  360b  (b)  ) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  ( 1 ) ,  and  by  redesig- 
nating clauses  (2)  through  (8>  as  clauses 
(1)  through  (7),  respectively. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  (21 
U.S.C.  360b  (c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  513  of  this 
Act,  within  one  year". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (di  of 
such  section  (21  U.S.C.  360b  (d)  (1|)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due  notice 
to  the  applicant  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (ci  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  in  accordance  with  said  subsection 
that — 

"(A)  the  results  of  the  tests  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  513  show  that  such  drug 
Is  unsafe  for  use  vmder  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  in  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof,  or  do  not  show 
that  such  drug  is  safe  for  use  under  such 
conditions; 

"(B)  the  methods  tised  in.  and  the  facili- 
ties and  controls  used  for.  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are  in- 
adequate to  preserve  its  identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity; 

"(C)  the  Information  submitted  to  him 
by  the  applicant  as  part  of  the  application 


WM  ineuffldent  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
aooompllsh  all  the  teste  nooeeeary  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  drug  Is  safe  for  use  under 
such  oondltloos: 

"(D)  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  tests  con- 
ducted under  section  513  and  all  informa- 
tion submitted  to  him  by  the  ^plicant, 
there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence  that 
the  drug  will  have  the  effect  it  purport.8  or 
is  represented  to  have  under  the  conditions 
of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
in  the  proposed  labeling  thereof: 

"(E)  ujKin  the  basis  of  the  tests  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  513.  and  upKJn  the  basis 
of  information  submitted  to  him  as  part  of 
the  application  and  any  other  information 
before  him  with  respect  to  the  drug,  the 
tolerance  limitation  proposed,  if  any,  ex- 
ceeds that  reasonably  required  to  accomplish 
the  physical  or  other  technical  effect  for 
which  the  drug  is  intended; 

"(Fl  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  mate- 
rial facts,  such  labeling  is  false  or  mislead- 
ing in  any  particular;  or 

"(G)  such  drug  induces  cancer  when  in- 
gested by  man  or  animal  or.  after  tests 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  safety  of  such  drug,  induces  cancer  in 
man  or  animal,  except  that  the  foregoing 
prortsions  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  drug  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
use  specified  in  proposed  labeling  and  rea- 
sonably certain  to  be  followed  in  practice 
(1)  such  drug  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
animals  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  (in 
no  residue  of  such  drug  will  be  found  (by 
methods  of  examination  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved, by  the  Secretary  by  regtilations 
which  regulations  shall  not  be  subject  to 
subsections  (O  .  (d),  amd  (h)  ),  in  any  edible 
portion  of  such  animals  after  slaughter  or 
in  any  food  yielded  by  or  derived  from  the 
living  animal; 

he  shall  issue  an  order  refusing  to  approve  the 
application.  If,  after  such  notice  and  op- 
portunltv  for  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (G)  do  not 
apply,  he  shall  issue  an  order  approving  the 
application." 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'. 
including  field  investigation,'. 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)(1) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (H)  "  in  subparagraph  (B). 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(G)". 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment,  but  to 
the  extent  that  facilities  and  funds  are 
available,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall  conduct  tests  and 
investigations  on  new  drugs  submitted  to 
him  for  approval  under  sections  505  and 
512  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  as  amended,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  for 
January  1969.  there  appears  an  article 
by  Dr.  William  O'Brien,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  preventive  and  internal  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Virginia,  en- 
titled "Drag  Testing:  Is  Time  Running 
Out?  '  The  answer  is  clearly  "yes,"  as 
reflected  by  Dr.  O'Brien's  article  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  ex- 
pert medical  authorities  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in 
its  study  of  the  drug  industry. 

According  to  Dr.  O'Brien: 

Over  the  past  30  years,  this  country  has 
experienced  several  major  therapeutic  dis- 
asters. Many  patients  were  needlessly  killed 
or  badly  injured  by  indiscriminate  use  of 
certain  new  drugs.  It  ib  said  that  this  is  a 
price  we  must  pay  for  progress.  If  a  good 
scientist  examined  the  records  of  these  dis- 
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asters,  he  would  have  to  conclude  that  If 
testing  were  conducted  In  a  totally  Impartial, 
highly  sclentlflc  manner,  all  of  these  catas- 
trophes could  have  been  avoided.  But  the 
PoUyannas  of  the  drug  Industry  assure  us 
that  new  disasters  are  ImpKwslble. 

A  few  Cassandras.  however,  prophesy  even 
worse  calamities.  Pharmaceutical  companies 
are  producing  new  and  highly  toxic  com- 
pounds at  a  startling  rate  and  the  number 
of  new  drugs  being  Introduced  for  clinical 
testing   Is   rapidly   Increasing. 

Dr.  O'Brien  also  points  out  that  eval- 
uations of  these  drugs  are  not  getting 
any  better: 

In  I960,  McMahon  and  Daniel,  reporting  in 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal, 
found  only  five  percent  of  published  trials 
met  even  the  crudest  sclentlflc  standards. 
The  trials  I  reviewed  In  1967  were  not  any 
better. 

Although  the  FDA  is  charged  with  the 
grave  responsibility  of  assuring  that  the 
drugs  permitted  to  be  marketed  are  both 
safe  and  efficacious,  the  decisions  they 
make  are  based  upon  the  evidence  sub- 
miited  to  them  by  the  very  companies 
•  whi«h  seek  to  market  the  drug.  As  the 
law  reads  at  present,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  determines  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  a  drug  solely  on  the  basis 
of  information  supplied  by  the  drug  com- 
pany making  the  application.  The  pit- 
falls inherent  in  this  arrangement  are 
many. 

The  dangers  involved  in  the  depend- 
ence on  drug  firms  to  perform,  direct 
or  arrange  for  the  testing  of  drugs  in 
which  they  have  a  financial  interest  is 
obvious.  Since  drug  firms  are  anxious 
to  get  new  drugs  on  the  market  and 
to  increase  their  sales  volume  there  is  an 
inevitable  tendency — no  matter  how 
conscientious  the  firm — to  emphasize 
the  positive  features  and  deemphasize 
the  negative.  Many  of  the  people  they 
engage  to  do  their  testing  are  equally 
anxious  to  secure  additional  contracts 
for  drug  testing.  FDA  has  found  that 
the  accuracy  and  objectivity  of  some  of 
these  drug  testers  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

A  physician  who  turns  in  unfavorable 
reports  on  the  drugs  he  is  testing  may 
not  have  his  contract  renewed.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is,  that  in  case  after  case,  some 
firms  have  been  guilty  of  misrepresent- 
ing, distorting  and  even  withholding  in- 
formation developed  in  their  testing  of 
drugs  which  might  in  any  way  be  detri- 
mental to  their  application  to  market 
them.  Injury  and  deaths  have  resulted 
from  such  actions. 

In  the  testing  of  the  drug  MER,  29,  for 
example,  toxicological  data  was  altered 
by  officials  of  the  Richardson-Merrill  Co. 
to  prevent  the  FDA  from  getting  a  true 
picture  of  the  drug's  dangers.  For  this 
the  firm  was  convicted  in  a  criminal  case, 
with  officials  getting  suspended  sen- 
tences. 

Again,  In  connection  with  the  thalid- 
omide case  now  going  on  in  Europe, 
evidence  was  developed  that  even  though 
two  witnesses  had  supphed  informa- 
tion raising  serious  doubts  about  the 
use  of  this  drug,  their  findings  were  ig- 
nored and  this  resulted  in  great  tragedy 
for  thousands  of  families  with  deformed 
babies. 

Still  more,  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings record  shows  that  in  the  testing 


of  the  drug,  Domwall,  manufactured  by 
Wallace  &  Tieman,  the  company  "know- 
ingly and  willfully  concealed  material 
information  and  submitted  false  and  fic- 
titious statements  in  writing  and  orally 
to  the  FDA."  Unfortunately  some  people 
died  as  a  result  of  taking  this  drug,  as 
noted  in  a  letter  dated  June  5,  1961,  to 
the  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  from  Dr.  Herbert  Ley,  who  was 
at  that  time  Director  of  the  FDA's  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine.  I  will  quote  from  this 
letter:  "in  which  they — the  company — 
knowingly  and  willfully  concealed  ma- 
terial facts  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, to  wit,  medical  evidence 
that  Domwall  was  the  causative  agent 
of  a  severe  and  often  fatal  blood 
dyscrasia — disorder — in  man. " 

The  firm  pleaded  nolo  contendere  and 
was  found  guilty. 

The  drug,  Flexin,  a  product  of  Mc- 
Neill Laboratories — a  subsidiary  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson — is  another  example 
of  a  "company  knowingly  and  willfully 
concealing  information  in  making  its 
application  to  the  FDA."  Again,  some 
people  died  of  hepatitis  which  they  con- 
tracted as  a  result  of  taking  this  drug. 
In  a  letter  dated  April  20.  1964,  to  the 
then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  from  Mr.  'William  W.  Goodrich, 
Assistant  General  Coimsel,  Food  and 
Drug  Division,  the  following  information 
is  contained: 

The  firm  (McNeill  Laboratories)  had  been 
informed  of  50  cases  of  Plexln-related  Uver 
damage  including  11  deaths. 

All  of  these  situations,  Mr.  President, 
are  due  to  withholding  of  vital  informa- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Government  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  drug  industiy  in 
their  efforts  to  get  new  drugs  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  many  of  these  cases  the  firms  in- 
volved were  convicted  In  cilminal  cases 
brought  by  the  Government  against 
them,  but  because  the  firms  were  allowed 
to  plead  nolo  contendere  there  was  no 
trial  with  attendant  publicity. 

Both  the  past  and  present  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration have  expressed  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  way  in  which  drugs  are  be- 
ing tested  at  present. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  as  long 
ago  as  1966,  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  then 
Commissioner  of  the  F\)od  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration said : 


I  have  been  shocked  at  the  materials  that 
come  in.  ...  In  addition  to  the  problem  of 
quality,  there  Is  the  problem  of  dishonesty 
in  the  Investigational  New  Drug  stage.  .  . 
I  will  admit  there  RXe  gray  areps  In  the  IND 
situation. 

But  the  conscious  withholding  of  unfavor- 
able animals  or  clinical  data  is  not  a  gray- 
area  matter. 

The  deliberate  choice  of  clinical  investi- 
gators known  to  be  more  concerned  about 
Industry  friendships  than  in  developing  good 
data  Is  not  a  gray-area  matter. 

The  planting  In  Journals  of  articles  that 
begin  to  commercialize  what  Is  still  an  In- 
vestigational New  Drug  Is  not  a  gray-area 
matter. 

These  actions  run  counter  to  the  law  and 
the  ethics  governing  the  drug  industry. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  Dr.  Herbert 
Ley,  says  very  frankly  that  we  have  not 
yet  seen  the  degree  of  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  clinical  data  from  drug 


testing  which  we  must  have.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Educational  Conference  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Law  Institute  last 
December,  Dr.  Ley  disclosed  that  out  of 
406  drug  marketing  applications  received 
by  the  FDA  in  1967,  only  59  were  ap- 
proved. 
He  said: 

Mere  than  half  suffered  from  deficiencies 
In  clinical  studies  and  Inadequacies  In  effi- 
cacy data  and  many  were  so  low  In  quality 
as  to  be  not  approvable. 

■When  Dr.  Ley  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  May  27  of  this  year,  he 
further  amplified  his  views  by  saying: 

The  major  problem  In  Industry  submis- 
sions to  FDA  is  still  the  poor  quality  of  both 
the  basic  data  and  the  summaries.  The  most 
important  single  step  that  Industry  can  take 
to  speed  up  the  processing  of  new  drug  ap- 
plications by  PDA — and  to  Improve  the 
chance  for  new  drug  approval — would  be  to 
ensure  that  the  data  presented  In  support 
of  efficacy  is  true  to  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  well-controlled  studies. 

Mr.  President,  the  frequent  use  of 
potent  drugs  to  treat  disease  demands 
better  methods  and  more  safeguards.  It 
is  crj'stal  clear  that  the  prevention  of 
dangerous  drug  reactions  begins  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  drug.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  there  is  imperative  and  urgent  need 
for  a  better  system  for  the  testing  of 
drugs  prior  to  their  approval  for  market- 
ing. Steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  bias  to  a  minimum.  One 
way  or  another,  testing  of  drugs  should 
be  done  by  specialists  who  have  no  direct 
relationship  with  the  manufacturer,  who 
cannot  benefit  financially  from  the  re- 
sults, who  are  not  motivated  even  sub- 
consciously by  the  desire  to  get  anything 
but  the  truth.  We  must  remove  the  re- 
sponsibility for  testing  drugs  from  the 
applicant  who  has  a  financial  Interest  in 
the  drug,  as  well  as  from  those  who  are 
paid  directly  by  the  company  to  evalu- 
ate it.  This  responsibility  must  be  placed 
with  an  evaluating  group  which  has  no 
interest  at  all  in  whether  or  not  the  dru? 
gets  into  the  market  other  than  the  in- 
terest of  the  public. 

PDA  has  made  some  strides  in  its  ef- 
forts to  coiTCct  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  system  of  drug  testing,  but  it  has 
a  long  way  to  go. 

There  has  not  been  sufficient  support 
from  organized  medicine  for  correcting 
these  inadequacies  and  the  Government 
must  therefore  step  in  to  protect  the 
American  people.  For  this  reason  I  have 
today  introduced  this  bill  to  establish  an 
evaluation  and  testing  center  for  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  O'Brien's  article  as  well  as 
an  article  by  Mr.  Morton  Mintz  on  this 
subject  entitled  "The  Immunization  of 
Drug  Testers,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  JanuaiT  9.  1969,  and 
the  previously  mentioned  article  from 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  Jan.  9, 

1969] 

The    Immunization    Of    Drug    Testers 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 
The  quality  of  testing  of  prescription  drugs 
Is  one  of  those  problems  whose  complexities 
elude  the  grasp  of  most  of  us  but  whose  Im- 
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plications  are  of  life  and  death  importance. 
For  If  poor  testing  is  allowed  to  conceal  from 
a  physician  that  a  medicine  la  useless.  Infe- 
rior of  even  positively  harmful.  It  is  not  the 
doctor  but  the  patient  (or  hundreds,  thou- 
sands or  even  millions  of  patients)  who  may 
be  exposed  to  needless  exploitation,  delay  In 
obtaining  effective  therapy  and  even  injury 
or  death. 

Periodically  something  happens  to  make 
the  problem  surface.  There  were,  for  exam- 
ple, congressional  investigations  by  the  late 
Seii  Estes  Kefauver,  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain  and 
former  Sen,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Some  test- 
ing was  "superb,"  Humphrey  once  said.  He 
found  other  instances  of  outright  fraud.  But 
much  more  often,  he  said,  •mediocre  and 
substandard  testing  was  .  .  ■  conducted  on 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  drugs," 

Humphrey's  Inquiry  ended  in  1964,  when 
he  ran  for  Vice  President.  Then,  Just  three 
years  ago,  a  tired  industry-oriented  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  got  a  new  Com- 
missioner with  a  rock  'em,  sock  'em  style,  A 
mere  11  weeks  after  Dr.  James  L,  Goddard 
was  sworn  in  he  told  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  that  he  was 
••shocked  at  the  quality"  of  much  of  the  test 
data  PMA  members  had  submitted  to  the 
agency.  "The  hand  of  the  amateur  Is  evident 
too  often  for  my  comfort."  he  said. 

Last  July  1,  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley  Jr.  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Goddard  Dr.  Ley's  style  is  any- 
thing but  rock  'em,  sock  'em.  For  five  months 
he  made  no  public  speeches  at  all.  But  when 
he  did,  last  Dec.  3.  he,  too.  focused  on  un- 
satisfactory testing  of  drugs. 

"I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  degree  of  improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  cUnlcal  data  from  drug  invesUgatlons 
that  we  would  like,"  Dr.  Ley  told  an  educa- 
tional conference  sponsored  by  the  FDA  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Law  Institute, 

He  documented  his  point  with  a  capsule 
review  of  the  406  drug-marketing  applica- 
tions received  by  the  agency  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June  30,  Only  59  were  ap- 
proved— about  one-fifth  as  many  as  were  so 
low  In  quality  as  to  be  "'not  approvable."  Of 
the  rejected  applications,  Dr.  Ley  said,  more 
than  half  "suffered  from  deficiencies  in  clin- 
ical studies  and  inadequacies  in  efiBcacy 
data." 

"I  intend  to  give  this  matter  renewed  at- 
tention .  .  .  and  possibly  call  upon  experts 
outside  the  agency  as  well  to  see  If  we  can- 
not find  means  to  correct  existing  shortcom- 
ings," he  said. 

As  if  to  underscore  his  point,  the  FDA 
soon  thereafter  disclosed  that  it  intends  to 
halt  the  sale  of  six  antibiotic-containing 
combinaUon  drugs  for  which  InvesUgation 
showed  there  was  little  if  any  scientific  evi- 
dence of  efficacy— but  which  nonetheless 
were  widely  advertised  and,  over  the  years, 
prescribed  for  millions  of  patients. 

Two  days  after  Dr.  Ley  spoke,  support 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  the 
Dec,  5  Medical  Tribune,  spokesmen  for  two 
major  pharmaceutical  houses  were  reported 
to  have  made  a  Joint  statement  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  that  despite  improvement  in  re- 
cent years,  "the  vast  bulk  of  clinical  work 
with  new  drugs  that  is  published  is  of  abys- 
mally low  quality." 

This  fact  often  Is  held  against  the  drug 
industry,  Drs.  H.  Bloch  of  CIBA.  Ltd.,  in 
Basel  and  G.  E,  Paget  of  Smith  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories,  Ltd..  acknowledged  at 
a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  In- 
ternational Organizations  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences in  cooperation  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. But,  the  two  doctors  said,  "it  Is 
as  much  to  Industry's  disadvantage  as  to 
medicine's  that  this  situation  exists.  This  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs  does  not  come 
about  because  industry  seeks  third-rate  in- 
vestigators to  carry  out  these  (drug  testing] 
trials  in  the  hope  that  they  will  thereby  ob- 
tain an  unreasonably  favorable  outcome  .  .  . 
It  arises  because  of  the  dearth  of  investiga- 


tive facilities  and  first-class  investigators 
throughout  the  world."  As  they  saw  it,  the 
answer  lies  in  "a  complete  revolution  In  the 
attitude  of  medical  schools  and  teaching  hos- 
pitals to  the  clinical  Investigation  of  drugs 
and  the  training  of  investigators," 

Their  advice  is  not  out  of  proportion  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  But  alone 
It  is  not  enough.  The  Government  might 
well  look  upon  the  training  of  drug  investi- 
gators as  a  public  health  necessity  and  pay 
the  bill.  Apart  from  that,  as  witnesses  have 
told  the  continuing  drug  hearings  led  by 
Sen.  Oavlord  Nelson,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  lias  In  testing. 
As  it  is.  manufacturers  commission  testing. 
Those  who  do  it  know  what  company  is  pay- 
ing the  bill,  whether  a  gift  to  a  favored  med- 
ical school  may  somehow  be  in  the  balance, 
whether  there  will  be  such  forms  of  ego 
massage  as  honorariums  for  speaking  at  a 
conference  in  a  distant  city,  whether  a  favor- 
able result  will  cause  a  rise  on  the  stock 
market  from  which  personal  advantage  may 
be  derived. 

One  way  or  another,  testing  should  be 
done  by  specialists  who  do  not  know  the 
Identity  of  the  manufacturer,  who  cannot 
benefit  financially  from  the  result,  who  are 
not  motivated  even  subconsciously  by  a  de- 
sire to  get  anything  but  the  truth.  If  war  Is 
too  important  to  be  left  to  the  generals,  so  is 
drug  testing  too  Important  to  be  left  to  man- 
ufacturers and  to  investigators  who  have  not 
been  immunized  against  possible  bias. 

[From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
January  1969] 

Drug  Testing:   Is  Time  Running  Out 
(By  William  M,  O'Brien) 

(Note. — Dr,  O'Brien,  who  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  preventive  and  Internal  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville, 
discusses  the  hazard  of  drug  testing  in  the 
diseased  human  being.  He  contends  that  the 
FDA  should  be  strengthened  by  Improving 
its  scientific  status  and  upgrading  the 
quality  of  Its  scientists;  that  drug  testing 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  which  he  criticizes 
for  showing  unwarranted  optimism  about 
drugs.) 

The  vast  majority  of  physicians  feel  that 
the  best  way  to  test  drugs  is  to  use  the  "art 
of  medicine" — every  doctor  should  be  allowed 
to  try  out  a  new  drug  and  see  how  it  works, 
and  the  doctors'  testimonial  should  be  suffi- 
cient evidence.  After  all,  shouldn't  a  drug  be 
tested  and  judged  Just  as  It  Is  used — by  the 
physician  in  his  office? 

A  second  approach  considers  medicine  to 
be  a  science  and  not  an  art,  and  demands 
rigorous  experiments  in  drug  testing.  Since 
the  course  of  most  diseases  is  highly  variable, 
a  control  period  is  essential.  Testing  a  new 
drug  Implies  a  comparison  with  a  standard 
established  remedy  or,  if  there  is  no  evidence 
that  drugs  in  any  way  benefit  the  disease 
being  studied,  a  comparison  with  an  inert 
dummy  medication,  usually  referred  to  as  a 
placebo.  The  drug  and  placebo  treatments 
are  randomly  assigned  to  comparable  patients 
and,  to  avoid  any  possible  bias,  the  physician 
evaluating  the  response  and  the  patient  are 
unaware  of  which  medications  are  active.  The 
second  approach  is  rarely  used.  Most  clini- 
cians are  skeptical  of  controUed  trials,  and 
particularly  distrust  the  final  statistical 
analysis  which  is  required  to  Insure  that  the 
investigator  has  not  been  misled  by  chance  or 
deceived  by  natural  fluctuations  in  disease 
activitv.  Drug  companies  prefer  the  first  ap- 
proach; uncontrolled  trials  are  easier,  and 
the  res'.ilting  testimonials  are  apt  to  be  fa- 
vorable, A  famous  physician  once  remarked: 
"Drug  trials  can  be  divided  into  two  groups; 
enthusiastic  trial  with  no  controls  and  con- 
trolled trials  with  no  enthusiasm." 

The  uncontrolled  trial — the  "art"  of  testing 
new  drugs — Is.  however,  full  of  logical  traps. 
Caring  for  disease  is  depressing,  and  both 
physician  and  patient  may  become  wildly  en- 


thusiastic about  new  remedies  Sir  William 
Osier  is  reputed  to  have  remarked :  "We  must 
use  drugs  quickly  before  they  lose  their 
power  to  heal,"  A  new  drug  is  introduced,  has 
its  fiing,  and  then  Is  discovered  to  be  of  little 
value  or  comes  to  be  associated  with  severe 
toxic  reactions.  This  pattern  has  repeated 
Itself  over  and  over  again, 

FLIPPING    THE    COIN 

Another  trap  concerns  the  widely  used 
technique  of  placebo  substitution.  Consider  a 
disease  with  a  highly  variable  course.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  patient  has  Just  experienced 
a  se\ere  exacerbation  of  disease  activity.  The 
physician,  confronted  with  a  patient  who  is 
doing  poorly,  decides  to  start  a  promising 
new  drug.  He  gradually  Increases  the  dose  of 
the  drug,  and  eventually  the  patient  has  a 
remission  of  the  disease  process.  Now  the 
physician  substitutes  an  inert  dummy  medi- 
cation, a  placebo,  and  the  ptatient  soon  gets 
worse.  He  repeats  the  process  several  times, 
and  each  time  obtains  a  verdict  In  favor  of 
the  drug.  But  has  the  favorable  effect  been 
due  to  the  drug,  or  is  it  due  to  the  cyclical 
nature  of  the  disease?  This  Is  the  same  fal- 
lacy as  a  coln-ftlpping  game  with  the  rules 
which  require  that  if  it's  heads  I  win:  but  if 
it's  tails,  you  don't  win,  we  flip  again.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  a  fair  game: 
If  the  game  goes  on  for  a  number  of  coin 
tosses,  the  chances  of  your  winning  becomes 
virtually  nil.  Placebo  substitution  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Just  such  a  logical  fallacy,  since  the 
physician  can  decide  to  substitute  the 
dummy  whenever  he  wishes.  The  rules  of  the 
game  must  be  determined  before  the  game 
begins,  not  during  the  play. 

In  a  recent  congressional  hearing  on  the 
adequacy  of  drug  testing,  when  the  fallacy 
in  the  placebo  substitution  technique  was 
pointed  out.  a  vice  president  In  charge  of  re- 
search at  one  of  the  largest  drug  companies 
defended  it:  "To  Imply  that  these  clinical 
investigators  purposely  chose  to  institute 
placebo  at  the  point  in  the  patient's  disease 
when  the  patient  is  about  to  experience  an 
exasperation  of  his  illness,  is  sheer  nonsense, 
and  Is  a  reflection  on  the  scientific  integrity 
of  the  observer  and  also  on  his  moral  char- 
acter." Most  physicians  would  agree,  and 
would  still  prefer  the  ••art"  approach,  in 
spite  of  this  and  many  other  fallacies  in  the 
use  of  these  uncontrolled  techniques, 

A  final  problem  in  the  art  of  drug  testing 
revolves  around  payment  for  the  tests.  The 
companies  must  have  favorable  reports  in 
order  to  market  new  products.  If  a  physician 
constantly  produced  scientifically  sound  but 
unfavorable  reports,  would  he  continue  to 
receive  support  from  the  drug  industry?  My 
experience  would  indicate  that  he  would  not 
If  a  physician  consistently  produced  favor- 
able testimonials,  would  he  receive  generous 
support?  One  physician  is  known  to  have 
received  considerably  more  than  $32,000  for 
results  of  drug  tests  praising  new  remedies 
over  a  two-year  period.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  later  produced  evi- 
dence that  these  trials  involved  gross  fraud 
and  the  physician  was  convicted  in  Federal 
Court,  This  is  hardly  an  isolated  example 
Marketing  of  the  pain  killer  Norgeslc  was 
based  on  tainted  data,  and  numerous  other 
Instances  could  be  cited.  One  wag  suggested 
a  second  way  to  classify  tests:  "Drug  trials 
can  be  divided  Into  two  groups:  fraud  and 
gross  fraud." 

DRUG    PROMOTION 

I  pm  a  specialist  in  rheumatic  dlsea.ses,  and 
through  my  career  I  have  watched  the  de- 
velopment of  a  series  of  new  drugs  for  the 
treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  I.  and 
many  other  rheumatologlsts.  have  consid- 
erabie  doubt  that  any  drug  Is  really  effective 
In  arresting  the  course  of  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis, so  surely  our  first  concern  should  be 
primum  non  noce^-e:  first  not  to  injure  the 
patient.  Often  It  seems,  however,  that  for 
the  long-suffering  arthritic  the  purported 
cure  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
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Early  In  my  career,  oortlcoeterolda  were 
being  widely  acclaimed.  Unfortunately,  they 
cause  a  variety  ot  severe  and  even  fatal  side 
reactione  Including  psychoses,  peptic  ulcers, 
osteoporosis,  fractures,  cataracts,  diabetes, 
and  so  forth.  Another  great  hope  was  phenyl- 
butazone, which  was  moderately  effective, 
but  which  unfortunately  caused  peptic 
ulcers,  and  even  worse  caused  severe  depres- 
sion of  the  bone  marrow  and  occasionally 
resulted  In  leukemia.  Next  was  chloroqulne, 
which  was  relatively  weak,  but  seemed  almost 
free  of  side  effects. 

Unfortunately,  after  a  few  years  of  therapy, 
some  patients  became  totally  blind.  Then 
came  Indomethacln,  another  rather  weak 
drug,  which  had  numerous  serious  side  ef- 
fecu.  More  recently  dlmethylsulfoxlde 
(DMSO)  was  proposed  as  a  panacea.  This 
drug  probably  has  no  effect  at  all,  but  acts 
as  a  classical  counter  irritant.  When  rubbed 
on  the  skin,  it  causes  redness,  scaling,  burn- 
ing, and  pain — the  skin  hurts  so  badly  that 
the  patient  forgets  his  arthritis.  Some 
patients  developed  ocular  changes,  and  a  few 
died  of  shock  after  receiving  DMSO;  human 
use  of  the  drug  is  now  prohibited.  Today,  we 
are  beginning  the  era  of  the  Immuno-sup- 
preasises,  which  can  cause  total  depression 
of  UuL  blood-forming  elements  in  the  bone 
marrow.  These  are  the  most  dangerous  agents 
ever  used  in  treating  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
and  we  can  only  wait  to  see  what  will  result. 
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THE     INDOMETHACIN     STORT 

Indomethacln  is  a  good  example  of  how  a 
drug  is  tested  and  promoted.  The  drug  was 
developed  at  the  research  laboratories  of 
Merck.  Sharpe  and  Dohme,  and  the  basic 
studies  represented  careful  pharmaceutical 
research.  By  1964,  extensive  clinical  testing 
of  the  drug  was  underway.  The  only  require- 
ment of  present  US.  law  Is  that  a  drug  be 
safe  and  effective  as  labeled.  Advertising  Is 
legally  defined  as  labeling.  By  June  1965,  the 
FDA  felt  that  the  drug  met  these  require- 
ments and  that  It  was  relatively  safe  if  used 
as  labeled,  so  they  allowed  the  drug  to  be 
marketed. 

Merck  immediately  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious advertising  campaign.  By  early  1966. 
most  medical  Journals  contained  eight-page 
color  advertisements  with  headlines  stating 
that  indomethacln  was  "the  most  promising 
antirheumatic  agent  that  has  been  made 
available  for  clinical  investigation  since  the 
Introduction  of  cortisone."  Manv  physicians 
might  misinterpret  this  statement  as  mean- 
ing the  drug  could  be  used  in  anv  rheumatic 
disease.  In  fact,  it  has  been  tested  and  ap- 
proved in  only  four  specific  diseases.  The  ad- 
vertisements also  stated  in  large  type  that 
the  drug  "extends  the  margin  of  safety  in 
long-term  management  of  arthritic  disor- 
ders." Again,  tills  implied  that  the  drug  was 
safer  than  other  drugs  and  it  could  be  used 
in  any  form  of  arthritis.  Unfortunately,  it  did 
not  specify  what  indomethacln  was  safer 
than. 

The    advertisements    also   contained    four 
testimonial   statements   by   eminent  practi- 
tioners,  two  of  which  stated  Indomethacln 
was  "the  drug  of  choice,"  implying  this  drug 
in  comparisons  had  been  found  more  effec- 
tive than  other  drugs  when  in  fact  such  com- 
parisons had  not  been  made.  One  physician 
claimed   that   he  had   found   the  drug  "ex- 
tremely helpful  in  over  500  patients."  Later, 
FD.^  olHcials  indicated  Merck's  own  records 
revealed  the  physician  had  never  treated  any- 
where near  500  paUents.  The  claim  was  also 
made  that  the  drug  did  not  increase  suscepti- 
bility to  infection.  They  omitted  mentioning 
that  these  claims  were  based  on  experiments 
in  a  few  rats  with  a  system  involving  bac- 
terial  endotoxins,   evidence   which   certainly 
could  not  be  projected  to  claim  that  all  in- 
fections In  human  beings  would  behave  in  a 
similar  fashion.  In  fact,  the  drug  Increases 
human  susceptibility  to  Infection.  Further, 
the    advertisements    stated    periodic    blood 
counts  were  not  necessary.  Implying  that  the 


drug  did  not  depress  the  bone  marrow:  the 
drug  Is  known  to  cause  total  fatal  marrow 
depression. 

The  direct  promotion  of  the  drug  to  physi- 
cians seemed  even  more  distorted  than  the 
advertising.  One  regional  sales  manager  in- 
structed detail  men  under  his  supervision: 
"It  is  obvious  that  Indocln  will  work  in  that 
whole  host  of  crocks  and  cruds  which  every 
general  practitioner  .  .  .  sees  everyday  In  his 
practice."  (The  drug' is  too  toxic  for  routine 
use  in  minor  complaints,  and  the  "crocks  and 
cruds"  indicates  considerable  contempt  for 
the  public.)  Further,  the  salesmen  were  told 
to  play  down  side  effects. 

A    SEMANTIC    PROBLEM 

In  the  summer  of  1966.  officials  of  the  FDA 
demanded  that  Merck  drastically  alter  its 
advertising.  OfHclals  felt  that  the  advertising 
did  not  contain  sufllcient  information  on 
toxicity  and  overstated  the  usefulness  of  the 
drug,  particularly  in  Implying  that  It  could 
be  safely  used  in  any  form  of  rheumatic  dis- 
ease or  arthritis.  Merck  complied  for  a  brief 
period,  but  in  November  1966  the  Arm  began 
an  even  more  objectionable  campaign,  result- 
ing in  a  second  crackdown,  and  a  request  by 
the  FDA  to  the  Justice  Department  that  the 
company  be  criminally  prosecuted  for  the 
November  advertisements.  At  the  Senate 
hearings  on  Indomethacln,  the  president  of 
Merck  and  Company  pleaded: 

"Language  is  not  a  perfect  method  of 
communication,  and  It  may  well  be  that 
words  and  phrases  that  we  used  in  the  belief 
that  they  mean  one  thing  may  have  been  In- 
terpreted by  some  physicians  to  mean  some- 
thing else.  Such  are  the  complexities  of 
semantics." 

This  company's  advertising  converted  the 
legally  approved  labeling  of  "Indocln  itself 
may  cause  peptic  ulceration  .  .  ."  unto  "Ul- 
ceration of  the  stomach  .  .  .  has  been  re- 
ported." The  difference  Is  hardly  semantic, 
since  the  second  statement  implies  doubt  as 
to  causality,  while  the  first  does  not.  Even 
worse  "semantic"  difficulties  were  arising  over 
the  use  of  the  drug  in  children. 

In  late  1964,  the  FDA  had  recommended 
to  Merck  that  the  prescribing  directions  for 
the  drug  state  that  this  drug  should  not  be 
used  in  children.  No  experiences  in  children 
had  accumulated  and  children  often  react 
differently  to  drugs  than  do  adults.  Unfor- 
tunately, In  the  prescribing  directions  Issued 
with  the  drug,  this  warning  was  altered  to 
read  "not  recommended  for  use  In  children," 
rather  than  an  absolute  prohibition.  In  the 
fine  print  In  the  advertising,  this  was  further 
changed  to  "Safety  in  pediatric  age  groups 
.  .  .  has  not  been  established,"  Implying 
that  the  drug  was  safe  In  children,  but  little 
experience  had  accumulated  as  yet. 

This  language  was.  Indeed,  not  a  perfect 
method  of  communication,  and  physicians 
did  use  the  drug  in  children.  By  July  15, 
1966,  the  FDA  had  learned  of  sudden  deaths 
due  to  overwhelming  infection  in  several 
children  receiving  Indomethacln.  The  officials 
requested  that  Merck  Immediately  warn  all 
American  physicians  by  letter  against  the 
use  of  this  drug  in  children.  In  addition, 
the  FDA  required  that  the  labeling  Include 
additional  warnings,  contraindications,  and 
clear  Indications  of  adverse  reaction  and 
precautions. 

By  November  1966,  the  Canadian  Food  and 
Drug  Directorate  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  deaths  in  children.  Rather  than 
rely  on  the  company  to  warn  physicians,  the 
Directorate  sent  letters  directly  to  every 
Canadian  physician,  stating: 

"Several  deaths  have  been  reported  in  chil- 
dren with  severe  forms  of  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis, dermatomyositis.  and  rheumatic  fever 
who  were  receiving  indomethacln.  Some  of 
these  children  succumbed  to  an  Intercur- 
rent infection,  the  severity  of  which  may 
have  gone  unrecognized  during  treatment. 
The  exact  relationship  to  indomethacln  was 
difficult  to  determine  in  these  reports.  How- 
ever    we    recommend     that     indomethacln 


ahould   not  be   used  in  children  until  the 
results  of  further  studies  become  available." 
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A    PILL    PER    ILL 

In  early  1967,  further  disquieting  news  ap- 
peared. Previous  evidence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  Indomethacln  had  been  based  al- 
most solely  on  testimonials  by  physicians  and 
much  of  this  information  had  never  been 
fully  published  in  reputable  scientific  Jour- 
nals. In  early  1967.  for  Independent,  careful 
double-blind  trials  were  published  In  leading 
medical  Journals.  In  these  trials  two  groups 
were  used,  one  receiving  indomethacln  and 
another  receiving  some  contrast  medication 
(either  a  standard  drug  such  as  aspirin  or  an 
inert  dummy) .  Neither  the  physician  nor  the 
patients  knew  which  capsules  were  active. 
All  four  of  these  independent  scientific  trials 
(none  of  which  relied  on  art  or  clinical 
opinion)  f. ailed  to  show  that  indomethacln 
had  any  more  potency  than  simple  aspirin 
The  trials  could  not  substantiate  any  of  the 
claims  made  in  previous  reports,  which  had 
indicated  that  60  per  cent  of  patients  had 
improved. 

The  company  declared  some  of  these  trials 
were  totally  invalid  and  in  later  testimony 
urged  that  drugs  be  evaluated  in  an  uncon- 
trolled fashion  by  physicians  who  were  expert 
in    the    treatment    of    rheumatic    diseases 
While  no  one  could  question  that  many  of 
the  company-sponsored  physicians  were  ex- 
pert clinicians,  the  question  of  whether  they 
were   performing  scientific   experiments   re- 
mains unresolved.  The  company  also  Implied 
in  later  testimony  that  the  controlled  trial  is 
something   new   in   medicine.    An    excellent 
controlled   trial    was   performed    in    1747  on 
board  the  British  warship   Salsbury  by  Dr. 
James  Llnd.  Twelve  seamen  with  scurvy  were 
divided  into  six  groups  of  two.  He  tried  dif- 
ferent therapeutic  regimens  on  the  similar 
groups  and  found  that  only  the  two  sailors 
who  received  citrus  fniits  were  cured.  The 
technique  of  controlled  experimentation  is 
hardly   anything   new  in   either   science  or 
medicine  and  the  issues  In  drug  testing  really 
boll  down  to  art  versus  science  and  testimo- 
nials of  "experts"  versus  numerical  evidence. 
Certainly  the  public  desperately  hopes  that 
the  medical  profession  will  provide  a  pill  for 
every  111.  The  public  realizes  that  pharmaceu- 
ticals are  important  and  represent  a  potential 
cure  for  any  disease.  But  the  public  Is  also 
coming  to  realize  that  they  may  be  killed  by 
drugs,  and  particularly,  that  they  may  receive 
new  and  untested  drugs  without  even  being 
informed    of    the    potential    dangers.    Even 
worse,  the  physician  himself  may  be  unaware 
of  the  potential  dangers  of   the  drug.  The 
medical  profession  responds  that  every  phy- 
sician  should   use  new  drugs   and  get  ac- 
quainted with  them  and  that  it  Is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  public  will  receive  instant 
benefit   from   latest  advances.   Doctors   cer- 
tainly like  to  try  the  newest  remedies.  About 
one   third  of  American   thalidomide   babies 
were  born  to  wives  of  physicians  who  had 
received  free  samples  of  the  drug. 

SPEND     $900     MILLION     ON     ADS 

The  average  physician's  utilization  of 
drugs  is  at  best  disturbing.  In  a  study  of  408 
cases  of  bone  marrow  depression  due  to 
chloramphenicol,  of  which  one  half  resulted 
in  death,  the  drug  was  prescribed  for  a  valid 
reason  in  only  six  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and 
was  given  for  common  colds  in  12  per  cent. 
The  drug  industry  spends  about  $3,500  per 
physician  on  salesmen  who  personally  "de- 
tail" the  doctor  on  the  latest  breakthroughs. 
A  total  of  $900  million  Is  spent  on  advertis- 
ing, about  three  times  the  amount  spent  on 
medical  education.  And  the  advertising  Is 
successful.  A  recent  survey  of  drugs  dispensed 
by  the  mail  order  drug  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  revealed 
that  Peritrate,  an  expensive,  long-acting 
dilator  of  the  coronary  arteries,  was  the  most 
commonly  prescribed  drug  In  old  persons. 
This  is  indeed  a  triumph  for  the  hard  sell 
Madison  Avenue  campaign  which  modestly 


billed  the  drug  as  "life  sustaining."  for  sev- 
eral careful  scientific  trials  have  shown  the 
drug  has  no  pharmacologic  effects  of  any 
kind  on  coronary  artery  disease.  Of  the  12 
top  drugs  prescribed  for  these  retired  persons, 
two  were  expensive  substitutes  for  aspirin, 
and  four  were  expensive  substitutes  for 
phenobarbltal.  The  use  by  physicians  of 
fancy,  dangerous,  and  expensive  substitutes 
for  old  standard  remedies  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  the  staggering  costs  of  medical 
care. 

In  a  survey  of  1.014  consecutive  medical 
admissions  at  Yale  University's  teaching  hos- 
pital, 10.3  per  cent  of  patients  had  a  drug 
reaction;  in  1.4  per  cent  the  reaction  threat- 
ened the  patient's  life;  and  in  0.4  per  cent 
the  patient  died  as  a  result  of  the  reaction.  A 
similar  survey  at  Johns  Hopkins  of  714  medi- 
cal patlenu  "revealed  17.1  per  cent  had  re- 
actions and  1  55  per  cent  were  fatal.  Even  if 
only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  all  hospital 
admissions  died  of  drug  reactions,  the  deaths 
would  approach  29.000  per  year.  Deaths  due 
to  drugs  would  be  a  major  public  health 
problem  comparable  In  importance  to  infec- 
tious disease,  cancer  of  the  breast,  and 
nephritis  as  a  cause  of  mortality.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  we  have  no  idea  what  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  Is,  but  I  would 
violently  disagree  that  no  problem  exisU. 

Physicians  are  not  legally  required  to  re- 
port drug  reactions  to  the  FDA.  In  fact.  It 
is  to  their  advantage  not  to  report  reactions 
since  it  might  involve  them  In  a  possible  law- 
suit on  the  part  of  the  Injured  patient.  Just 
what  percentage  of  drug  reactions  are  not 
actually  reported  Is  unknown,  but  most  in- 
formed sources  feel  that  It  is  less  than  one 
per  cent.  Lowlnger  recently  reported  In  Sci- 
ence magazine  that  only  10  of  26  reports  on 
drug  safety  which  he  had  submitted  to  19 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  had  ever  been 
forwarded  to  the  FDA.  He  further  stated  that 
14  companies  which  failed  to  submit  toxicity 
reports  included  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  scientifically  capable  pharmaceutical 
houses.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
adverse  reactions  to  drugs  are  a  problem  In 
American  society,  and  probably  we  will  never 
know  since  the  physician  and  the  drug  com- 
pany both  attempt  to  conceal  evidence  of 
toxicity. 

NATIONAL    TESTING    POLICIES 

The  medical  profession  has  generally  felt 
that  the  practitioner  should  be  allowed  to 
use  any  drug  in  any  way  he  sees  fit.  Attempts 
to  control  his  use  of  drugs  or  to  prevent  him 
from  using  new  compounds  would  be  Inter- 
preted as  an  infringement  of  his  basic  right 
to  practice  medicine  and  to  prescribe  in  a 
way  In  which  he  sees  fit.  The  FDA  does  not 
actually  prevent  doctors  from  experimenting 
with  new  drugs,  but  does  request  the  physi- 
cian to  register  with  the  agency,  keep  accu- 
rate records,  and  that  either  he  or  his  spon- 
sor promptly  Informs  the  agency  of  adverse 
reactions.  The  American  Medical  Association, 
which  receives  over  half  its  Income  from  drug 
Industry  advertising,  has  not  been  vigorous. 
In  fact  not  even  feeble,  in  demanding  careful 
clinical  testing,  honest  advertising,  or  the 
control  of  highly  toxic  drugs. 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  Itself  has 
demanded  a  liands-off  attitude  and  has  vig- 
orously fought  every  attempt  at  any  in- 
quiry into  drug  testing  or  drug  toxicity  and 
has  opposed  all  legislation  aimed  at  control- 
ling drugs  in  any  way.  It  has  done  little  to 
police  itself  and  undoubtedly  will  do  little 
in  the  future.  The  Industry  has  established 
warm  and  cordial  relationships  with,  and 
donates  funds  to.  medical  organizations.  In 
return,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  has  an 
undue  infiuence  over  the  policies  of  these 
organizations. 

America's  great  disease-oriented  founda- 
tions, that  rely  on  public  contributions  to 
study  cancer,  heart  disease,  arthritis,  and  so 
forth,  have  not  made  any  major  attempt  to 
protect  the   public   against  drug  reactions. 


This  Is  perhaps  understandable,  since  most 
of  the  fund-raising  abllltlee  of  these  organi- 
zations Is  based  on  promising  the  public  a 
cure,  usually  by  drugs,  and  scary  stories 
about  toxic  reactions  to  drugs  will  hardly 
help  fund  raising.  Furthermore,  these  fotin- 
datlons  have  strong  ties  with  the  drug  In- 
dustry. 

The  nation's  medical  schools  are  too  poor 
financially  to  do  much  to  promote  either  bet- 
ter trials  or  good  postgraduate  education  on 
the  use  of  drugs.  The  faculty  of  medical 
schools  probably  represents  the  only  major 
sotu-ce  of  physicians  with  the  talent  and  skill 
required  to  sclentlfloally  test  and  evaluate 
new  drugs.  Contrary  to  what  most  people  be- 
lieve, the  drug  Industry  Is  not  pumping 
money  Into  medical  schools  to  support  re- 
search on  drugs.  During  1965-66  the  medical 
schools'  total  expenditures  for  sponsored  re- 
search was  $375  million.  Of  this,  they  received 
$3  million  from  nongovernment  sources  for 
unrestricted  research.  If  one  assumed  hall  of 
this  came  from  the  drug  industry,  this  would 
amount  to  about  one  half  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  research  budget  of  the  schools.  The 
vrtdely  publicized  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turer's Association  Foundation,  which  de- 
votes itself  to  the  "betterment  of  public 
health,"  had  awarded  only  $55,000  in  faculty 
development  awards  in  clinical  pharmacology 
up  to  the  end  of  1967.  A  few  companies — 
notably  Burroughs  Welcome — provide  excel- 
lent faculty  fellowships,  but  these  are  few 
and  far  between — about  20  in  the  enUre 
country.  Considering  the  numbers  of  MDs 
and  PhDs  which  the  drug  industry  consumes 
annually,  they  may  actually  make  no  net 
contribution  and  may  even  represent  a  drain 
on  the  resources  of  the  schools. 

NIH     StJPPORT 

The  only  substantial  source  of  support  for 
good  testing  and  research  on  drugs  comes 
from  the  National  InflOtutes  of  Health  (NIH) . 
The  total  expenditures  for  support  of  re- 
search on  drugs  are  about  $50  million,  of 
which  $3.5  million  Is  specifically  earmarked 
for  drug  testing.  This  amount,  less  than  five 
percent  of  the  total  NIH  budget.  Is  hardly 
enough  to  support  all  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done.  Because  of  the  dllBcultles  In  ob- 
taining funds  lor  clinical  pharmacology,  most 
departments  have  drifted  to  where  the  money 
is:  basic  molecular  biology.  The  result  has 
been  good,  but  medical  pharmacology  has  be- 
come lopsided.  Most  departments  axe  headed 
by  molecular  biologists,  and  emphasize  basic 
research.  Only  two  or  three  real  departments 
of  clinical  pharmacology  are  to  be  found  In 
the  entire  country.  The  bright  young  chn- 
ical  investigator  finds  support  difficult  to  ob- 
tain for  testing  drugs,  and  tends  to  gravitate 
into  other  areas  where  funding  is  easier  to 
obtain. 

Unforttinately,  many  medical  school  in- 
vestigators whose  research  programs  are 
funded  by  NIH  also  receive  personal  hono- 
raria from  the  drug  Industry.  While  federal 
funds  are  paid  only  to  the  medical  school  and 
can  be  used  as  prescribed  in  strict  budgets, 
the  industry  funds  may  be  received  as  per- 
sonal Income  outside  the  framework  of  med- 
ical school  salary  scales.  Some  of  these  in- 
vestigators seem  far  more  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
than  they  do  about  the  tax-paying  public, 
even  though  the  public  actually  provides 
most  of  their  support.  The  Industry  has  every 
right  to  pay  their  consultants  as  they  see  fit, 
but  publicly-supported  Investigators  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  involved  in  serious 
conflict  of  Interest. 

The  FDA  is  the  only  real  organization 
solely  devoted  to  protecting  the  American 
public.  This  agency  is  the  stepchild  of  two 
great  drug  catastrophes:  the  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  was  passed  as  a  result 
of  the  elixir  of  sulfanilamide  catastrophe  In 
which  108  children  died,  and  the  1962  Har- 
ris-Kefauver  amendments  were  enacted  be- 


cause of  the  thalidomide  catastrophe  The 
powers  of  this  agency  are  limited  by  law  and 
the  officials  are  subject  to  political  pressure. 
If  anyone  in  the  medical  profession  wishes 
to  criticize  or  beUttle  the  FDA,  he  can  find 
an  Immediate  audience  in  almost  any  medical 
jotirnal  and  his  efforts  will  bring  him  rich 
rewards  from  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
Claims  are  continually  being  made  that  the 
agency  Is  interfering  with  research  and  de- 
priving the  public  of  life-snving  drugs.  The 
truth,  more  likely  than  not.  is  that  the 
agency  has  prevented  doctors  frcrni  poisoning 
patients  with  some  new,  expensive  drug  of 
questionable  merit. 

This  agency  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Under 
Commissioner  James  Ooddard  many  improve- 
ments came  about.  Officials  gradually  bepr.n 
to  insist  on  better  quality  trials,  and  a 
crackdown  on  false  advertising  was  begun. 
Although  Ooddard  was  overly  frank,  and  the 
drtig  Industry  capitalized  by  both  misquot- 
ing him  and  exploiting  his  candor,  the  pub- 
lic owes  him  a  great  debt  for  Improving  the 
Administration.  There  is  every  expectation 
that  his  succesor.  Dr.  Herbert  Ley,  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  public  Interest,  and  sec 
that  the  FDA  becomes  even  more  effective  i:i 
its  mission. 

FUTURE    THERAPEL~nC    CATASTROPHES 

Over  the  past  30  years,  this  country  has 
experienced  several  major  therapieutlc  dis- 
asters. Many  patients  were  needlessly  killed 
or  badly  injured  by  Indiscriminate  use  of 
cetrain  new  drugs.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a 
price  we  must  pay  for  progress.  If  a  good 
scientist  examined  the  records  of  these  dis- 
asters, he  would  have  to  conclude  that  i' 
testing  were  conducted  in  a  totally  Impar- 
tial, highly  scientific  manner,  all  of  the  c 
catastrophes  could  have  been  avoided  But 
the  PoUyannas  of  the  drug  industry  assure 
us  that  new  disasters  are  impossible. 

A  few  Cassandras.  however,  prophesy  even 
worse  calamities.  Pharmaceutical  companicj 
are  producing  new  and  highly  toxic  com- 
pounds at  a  startling  rate  and  the  number 
of  new  drugs  being  introduced  for  clinicTl 
testing  is  rapidly  increasing.  What  are  the 
posslbihtles  of  another  major  drug  disaster' 
Dr.  H.  Friedman,  in  a  letter  to  Science  m.ig..- 
zlne.  stated: 

"Let  us  assume  that  a  drug  (such  as  a 
combination  psychic  energlzer  and  diuretic  I 
with  no  known  side  effects  is  aggressively 
promoted  and  very  widely  used  throughout 
North  America  and  Europe.  Some  16  years 
after  its  adoption,  the  first  hints  of  un- 
expected side  effects  begin  to  appear  and 
several  more  years  are  required  before  they 
are  confirmed.  All  children  born  to  mothers 
using  this  drug  during  the  first  three  months 
of  pregnancy  (effective  as  it  Is  for  morning 
sickness)  are  found  to  be  sterile.  The  use 
of  the  drug  for  20  years  has  affected  the 
larger  proportion  of  an  entire  generation  so 
that  populations  of  countries  affected  will 
drop  sharpiv  for  several  decades  and  require 
several  additional  decades  to  recover  if  given 
the  opportunity. 

"The  effects  of  thalidomide  were  relatively 
easy  to  discover  and  limit,  but  how  readily 
can  we  detect  more  subtle  effects  in  time 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  history-chang- 
ing catastrophe?  In  contrast  to  such  a  situ- 
ation, the  individual  tragedies  attributed  ta 
past  and  present  drugs  would  seem  rather 
tolerable." 

All  the  elements  for  vast  future  catastro- 
phes are  present:  lots  of  new,  highly  toxic 
drugs,  sloppy  and  dishonest  testing,  and 
hard-sell,  dishonest  advertising  campaigns, 
to  which  the  average  doctor  is  highly  sus- 
ceptible. 

WH.^T    CAN    BE    DONE? 

I  think  we  can  expect  little  stimulus  for 
correcting  the  inadequacies  of  our  present 
system  from  organized  medicine.  Physicians' 
organizations  and  oar  disease-oriented  foun- 
dations have   been  sweethearts   and   finan- 
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clal  dependents  of  the  drug  industry  too  long 
to  desire  any  effective  change:  drug  testing 
must  be  cleaned  up. 

Tests  are  not  getting  any  better.  In  1960, 
McMahon  and  Daniel,  reporting  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Medical   Association  Journal,   found 
only  five  per  cent  of  published  trials  met  even 
the   crudest  scientific   standards.   The   trials 
I  reviewed  In  1967  were  not  any  better.  The 
doctrine   that  other   parts   of  medicine  are 
science,  but  that  drug  testing  Is  a  mystic  art 
which    can    be    performed    by   only    uncon- 
trolled   dabbllngs    of   so-called    experienced 
clinicians  Is  a  sham.  Further,  it  is  ethically 
unacceptable    to   subject    human    beings    to 
dangerous  drugs  unless  the  experiments  are 
scientifically  excellent.  The  FDA  has  made 
some  feeble  beginnings,  but  society  must  de- 
mand that  only  scientific  experiments  which 
produce    meaningful    numerical    results    be 
acceptable.    Drug    testing    should    be    taken 
completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry.  They  have  repeatedly  been 
guilty  of  irresponsible  optimism  about  drugs, 
and  their  use  of  paid  testimonials  is  a  shallow 
substitute  for  good  scientific  trials. 

The  distorted   Madison   Avenue   approach 
\ised    in    the    promotion   and   advertising   of 
-  drugp  must  be  completely   eliminated.  How 
.can  fQp.lety,  which  spends  only  $250  million 
on    medical   education,    idly   stand    by    and 
watch  the  drug  industry  spend  $900  million 
annually  on  the  post-graduate  mlseducation 
of  physicians?  The  public  eventually  foots 
not  only  the  bill  for  the  advertising,  but  also 
the  bill  for  the  new.  dangerous,  fancy  sub- 
stitutes   for    the    old    established    remedies. 
The  annual  $5  billion  drug  bill  could  easily 
be   reduced   by   $2   billion.   Claims   that  ad- 
vertising is  necessary,  and  that  promotional 
efforts  serve  a  useful  purpose  are  a  Joke.  The 
physicist  would  hardly  think  of  announcing 
the  discovery  of  a  new  particle  by  an  aggres- 
sive advertising  campaign.  Why  can't  physi- 
cians  get  information  on  new  drugs   from 
scientific  Journals?  This  is  exactly  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  learn  about  the  latest  ob- 
servations on  complications  of  pneumonia, 
or    electrocardiographic    changes    in    heart 
block. 

New  legislation  is  needed.  The  present 
laws  require  only  that  a  drug  be  safe  and 
effective  as  labeled.  A  drug  must  meet  no 
pressing  need,  and  a  more  toxic  substitute 
for  a  standard  drug  can  be  marketed.  The 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  present  laws 
should  be  increased.  Convictions  for  serious 
fraud  in  advertising  may  carry  only  a  max- 
imum penalty  of  $1,000  under  the  present 
legislation.  The  penalties  are  so  trivial  and 
prosecution  so  infrequent,  that  huge  settle- 
ments in  personal  liability  suits  resulting 
from  drug  injuries  have  a  much  greater  in- 
fluence on  controlling  the  drug  companies" 
advertising  than  does  federal  legislation.  A 
lawsuit  to  attempt  to  collect  damage  for  a 
death  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  preventing 
the  death. 

A  STRONGER  FDA  ' 

NIH  should  surely  expand  Its  work  in 
clinical  pharmacology,  making  every  effort 
to  upgrade  it  as  a  precise  science.  But  simply 
providing  more  support  Is  not  enough.  The 
public  must  be  assured  that  Investigators 
who  receive  public  grants  are  loyal  to  the 
public  cause,  and  are  not  involved  in  any 
financial  conflicts  of  interest. 

The  PDA  likewise  should  be  further 
strengthened.  FDA  officers  receive  a  constant 
diet  of  abuse  and  rarely  if  ever  congratula- 
tion for  the  vital  public  service  they  perform. 
All  of  us  have  a  role  to  perform  in  refuting 
frequent  unfounded  attacks  on  officials  of 
this  agency.  At  the  same  time,  every  scientist 
should  in  any  way  possible  prod  the  PDA 
to  improve  its  scientiflc  status  and  the  qual- 
ity of  its  staff. 

Scientists  must  urge  the  public  not  to  ac- 
cept excuses  for  drug  catastrophles  or  for 
excessive  medical  costs  due  to  drugs.  The 
scientist  must  particularly  guard  against  the 
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Jargon  games  used  by  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  in  obscuring  any  problem.  Endless 
demands  for  proof  positive,  suggestions  for 
long-term  studies,  and  frightening  an- 
nouncements that  any  action  will  destroy  the 
entire  pharmaceutical  Industry  are  all  part 
of  this  game.  Dr.  I.  D.  J.  Bross,  in  Science, 
has  particularly  warned  against  the  fallacies: 

"The  only  way  to  close  the  credibility  gap 
is  for  the  spokesmen  for  science  to  speak 
plainly,  honestly,  and  tluntly — without  min- 
imizing mistakes,  evading  responsibility,  re- 
writing history,  or  otherwise  trying  to  cover 
up  unpleasant  facts.  Language  games  in 
technical  Jargons  have  long  been  a  favorite 
academic  sport,  but  this  is  too  dangerous  a 
game  to  play  when  human  lives  and  well- 
being  are  at  stake." 

Finally,  the  physicist  or  other  scientist 
who  is  totally  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
medicine  and  drugs  should  not  ignore  this 
area.  Obviously  the  medical  profession  itself 
has  been  remiss  in  demanding  the  highest 
ethical  and  quality  standards.  Nowhere  is  the 
American  public  more  exposed  to  the  friilts 
of  good  scientific  research  than  when  it  ben- 
efits from  drugs  which  are  useful  in  com- 
batting disease.  Likewise,  the  public  Is  never 
more  conscious  of  bad  scientific  research 
than  when  it  is  the  victim  of  a  therapeutic 
catastrophe.  We  must  all  face  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  adverse  reactions  to  drugs  are  major 
public  problems.  Surely  all  scientists  should 
do  everything  possible  in  their  public  roles  to 
see  that  the  quality  of  scientific  research  in 
drug  testing  is  upgraded,  and  that  the  public 
Interest  Is  always  first. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
article  Mr.  Mintz  states: 

The  quality  of  testing  of  prescription  drugs 
is  one  .  .  .  whose  implications  are  of  life 
and  death  importance.  For  If  poor  testing  Is 
allowed  to  conceal  from  a  physician  that 
a  medicine  Is  useless,  inferior  or  even  posi- 
tively harmful,  It  Is  not  the  doctor  but  the 
patient  (or  hundreds,  thousands,  or  even 
millions  of  patients)  who  may  be  exposed  to 
needless  exploitation,  delay  in  obtaining  ef- 
fective therapy  and  even  injury  or  death. 

An  outstanding  story  by  Walter  Ru- 
gaber  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
presents  evidence  that  the  di-ug  testing 
problem  in  this  Nation  is  even  more 
serious  than  we  on  the  committee  had 
been  led  to  believe  over  the  long  houis 
of  testimony  on  the  subject  over  the  past 
2  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prison   Drug   and    Plasma   Projects   Leave 
Fatal  Trail 
(By  Walter  Rugaber) 
Washington.  July  28. — The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  watched  without  interference 
while  many  people  sickened  and  some  died 
in  an  extended  series  of  drug  tests  and  blood 
plasma  projects. 

The  profits  generated  by  these  activities 
have  gone  to  an  enterprising  contractor  for 
the  nation's  biggest  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers. 

The  immediate  damage  has  been  done  In 
the  penitentiary  systems  of  three  states. 
Hundreds  of  inmates  in  voluntary  programs 
have  been  stricken  with  illness  and  serious 
disease.  An  undetermined  number  of  the 
victims  have  died. 

In  a  broader  sense,  countle<;s  millions  of 
American  consumers  have  been  involved. 

Potentially    fatal    new    compounds    have 
been  tested  on  prisoners  with  little  or  no 
direct  medical  observation  of  the  results. 
Prisonere  failed  to  swaUow  pills,  failed  to 


report  serious  reactions  to  those  they  did 
swallow,  and  failed  to  receive  careful  labora- 
tory tests. 

These  studies  have  generated  data  that 
have  in  turn  been  used  to  Justify  the  sale 
of  drugs  at  prescription  counters  across  the 
country. 

This  forbidding  trail  has  been  marked  out 
by  an  Oklahoma-born  physician  named 
Austin  R.  Stough  and  corporaUons  in  which 
he  owns  a  substantial  Interest.  Despite  his 
importance  in  two  vital  fields,  he  is  practi- 
cally unregulated  In  either. 

As  a  general  practitioner  who  reports  no 
formal  training  or  education  in  pharma- 
cology, he  is  said  to  have  conducted  between 
25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  of  the  initial 
drug  tests  in  the  United  States. 

The  59-year-old  doctor,  whose  companies 
have  been  blamed  for  the  repeated  use  of 
dangerous  methods  and  inadequate  equip- 
ment, is  estimated  to  have  produced  the 
plasma  for  about  a  fourth  of  an  Important 
byproduct  that  is  widely  used  to  protect  peo- 
ple exposed  to  infectious  diseases. 

These  prison-based  enterprises  have  regu- 
larly Incurred  local  disfavor.  Dr.  Stough  was 
evicted  from  one  prison  by  the  Oklahoma  au- 
thorities in  1964.  He  was  forced  out  of  an 
Arkansas  prison  by  officials  there  in  1967. 
One  of  his  corporations  is  now  under  orders 
to  close  down  prison  operations  in  Alabama. 
But  Dr.  Stough  (rhymes  vrith  HOW)  is 
said  to  retain  financial  interests  in  some 
private  blood  banks  in  Birmingham  and 
Dallas,  and  he  is  known  to  be  seeking  con- 
nections with  prison  systems  in  new  areas. 
He  can  do  so  freely.  He  has  incurred  no 
penalties,  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  per- 
formance in  one  state  has  not  prevented  a 
repetition  of  it  in  another. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  and  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry— the  two  forces  with 
enough  broad  power  to  compel  safe  prac- 
tices from  state  to  state — have  maintained 
a   general   indifference   at   every   turn. 

Several  agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  have 
known  the  details  of  Dr.  Stough's  plasma 
collections  and  drug  tests  for  years.  They 
have  not  curtailed   them. 

Some  officials  in  Washington  have  at- 
tributed their  inaction  to  gaps  in  the  law 
and  in  the  regulations  under  which  thev 
work,  and  a  shortage  of  specific  Federal 
standards  is  occasionally  apparent. 

But  critics  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  have 
blamed  bureaucratic  inertia  and  timidity 
for  the  failure  to  regulate  drug  and  plasma 
operations,  and  a  lapse  in  enforcement  Is  also 
occasionally  apparent. 

For  example,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration employs  only  a  single  physician  to 
conduct  field  investigations  of  all  the  studies 
underway  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
agency's  inquiries  rarely  go  behind  the  dry 
scientific  data. 

METHODS    called    DANGEROUS 


The  Division  of  Biologies  Standards,  a  unit 
Of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  regulation  of  blood  prod- 
ucts, recently  asserted  that  the  safety  of 
plasma  donors  was  not  its  concern. 

Several  major  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers have  recognized  that  some  of  the  methods 
employed  by  Dr.  Stough  were  extremely  dan- 
gerous. They  continued  to  support  him  with 
large  sums  of  money. 

An  executive  of  Cutter  Laboratories  once 
acknowledged,  for  instance,  that  gross  con- 
tamination was  apparent  In  the  areas  where 
the  largest  blood  plasma  operations  were 
conducted.  The  rooms  were  "sloppy,"  he  ob- 
served. 

When  a  Government  doctor  asked  why 
Cutter  continued  to  reward  such  an  enter- 
prise with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  business,  the  executive  explained 
that  the  Stough  group  enjoyed  crucial  "con- 
tacts'  with  well  placed  officials. 
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FEBS    AND    PARTNERS 

These  contacts  involved,  among  other 
things,  the  payment  of  sizable  retainers  to 
Influential  lawyer-legislators  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  "partnerships"  for  a  number  of 
prison  physicians  who  remained  on  the  pub- 
lic payrolls. 

With  neither  Government  nor  Industry 
intruding,  with  most  of  their  records  held  In 
secret,  with  officials  passing  the  problem  on 
to  someone  else.  Dr.  Stough  prospered  at  his 
work  throughout  the  nineteen-sixtles. 

He  has  generally  declined  to  talk  with  local 
newspapermen  about  the  controversies  in- 
volving him.  And  he  recently  refused  to  grant 
an  interview  with  a  reporter  for  The  Times. 

"We've  taken  the  position  of  no  comment." 
Dr.  Stough  said  during  a  recent  telephone 
conversation  with  a  reporter  who  had  asked 
to  see  him.  "I  dont  think  we're  Interested 
in  airing  anything  in  the  newspaper." 

"We  think  some  people  have  made  a  mis- 
take,"  he  remarked,  referring  to  the  medical 
observers,  editorial  writers  and  state  officials 
who  have  assailed  him.  But,  he  added,  "I'm 
not  looking  for  revenge  on  anybody." 

Efforts  to  photograph  Dr.  Stough  were  un- 
successful, and  an  extensive  search  of  news- 
paper files  and  other  sources  turned  up  the 
pictures  of  the  physician. 

started    in    OKLAHOMA 

Dr.  stough  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Medical  College,  spent  a  one- 
year  internship  in  Oklahoma  City,  and 
opened  a  private  practice  in  McAlester,  site 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary,  late  in 
1937. 

He  soon  began  to  serve,  on  a  part-time 
basis,  as  the  prison  physician.  With  direct 
access  to  more  than  2,000  inmates,  his  drug 
tests  began  to  grow  extensively.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  started  a  new  endeavor. 

On  March  25,  1962,  the  Inmates  at  Mc- 
Alester began  lining  up  to  participate  in  a 
medical  procedure  called  plasma-pheresls. 
Under  it,  a  unit  of  whole  blood  is  drawn  and 
the  plasma,  a  fluid  that  makes  up  about  55 
per  cent  of  the  blood.  Is  taken  out. 

The  remaining  cells  are  reinjected.  That 
was  the  critical  step  on  Sept.  19,  1962,  when 
one  of  Dr.  Stough's  technicians  processed  an 
Inmate  named  Tommy  bee  Knott,  47,  an 
illiterate  prisoner  with  a  long  criminal 
record. 

Knott's  blood  type  was  O-positlve.  but  he 
subsequently  charged  In  a  lawsuit  that  after 
the  plasma  had  been  drawn  off,  the  tech- 
nician pimiped  another  man's  cells,  which 
happened  to  be  A-negative  btu;k  Into  his 
veins. 

ORGANS    DIAGNOSED 

Unfortunately  for  Knott,  his  liver,  lungs, 
brain,  kidneys  and  other  organs  were  injured, 
his  nervous  system  underwent  shock,  and 
his  weight  dropped  58  pounds  In  17  days. 

In  suing  Dr.  Stough  and  two  associates  for 
$270,000  in  damages,  Knott  also  reported 
that  the  incompatible  blood  had  caused  a 
double  hernia,  permanent  secondary  anemia 
and  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  life  expect- 
ancy. 

The  defendants  managed  to  settle  out  of 
court  for  $2,000  after  Knott,  who  had  been 
removed  from  the  penitentiary  for  treatment, 
went  off  on  a  crime  spree  that  landed  him  in 
a  small  town  jail. 

Only  three  months  after  this  inauspicious 
episode.  Dr.  Stough  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious expansion  effort.  The  financial  rewards 
inherent  in  his  Initial  plasma-pheresls  pro- 
gram would  now  be  greatly  multiplied. 

He  brought  his  plasma  opieratlon  to  Kllby 
Prison,  a  drab  institution  near  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  In  December,  1962,  and  In  the  following 
year  he  began  drawing  blood  in  two  more  of 
the  state's  prisons.  Draper  and  Atmore. 

In  October,  1963,  he  started  a  plasma  pro- 
gram at  the  Cummins  Farm,  a  sprawling  unit 
of  the  Arkansas  state  penitentiary  that  waa 
quietly  going  through  an  era  of  general 
brutality  and  negleot. 


PROTEINS    EXTRACTED 

Plasma  itself  can  be  used  in  the  treatment 
of  shock,  but  it  also  contains  a  number  of 
proteins,  including  gamma  globulin,  that 
can  be  extracted  and  employed  to  counteract 
a  variety  of  medical  difficulties. 

The  gamma  globulin  from  most  donors 
contains  enough  antibodies  against  such  dis- 
eases as  measles  and  hepatitis  to  be  effective 
when  it  is  reinjected  into  a  person  who  has 
been  exF)os..'d  to  those  diseases. 

This  Is  not  the  case,  however,  with  dise.;ises 
such  as  mumps,  whooping  cough,  tetanus 
and  smallpox.  Groups  of  donors  receive  vac- 
cinations to  build  up  the  antibodies  in  the 
gamma  globulin  intended  to  treat  these  ill- 
nesses. 

The  result  is  known  as  hyperimmune  gam- 
ma globulin,  and  much  of  the  plasma  Dr. 
Stough  extracted  was  used  by  manufacturers 
to  produce  this  serum.  It  can  be  a  hazardous 
process. 

Dr.  Stough  demonstrated  this  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Arkansas.  Andrew  Buddy 
Crawford,  a  45-year-old  Inmate  at  the  Cum- 
mins Farm,  received  the  first  in  a  series  of 
whooping  cough  shots  on  Nov.  23,  1963. 

DIED   AITER    8TH  SHOT 

More  amounts  of  the  vaccine  were  Injected 
weekly  for  a  time,  and  on  March  7,  1964,  after 
a  two-month  lapse,  Crawford  received  his 
eighth  shot.  He  became  111  about  a  week 
afterward. 

Crawford  died  slowly  and  In  very  painful 
fashion,  and  three  Little  Rock  physicians, 
who  reported  the  process  with  the  lack  of 
patients'  names  often  encountered  In  medical 
Journals,  said  it  was  probably  the  result  of 
the  repeated  vaccinations. 

It  was  left  to  The  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Com- 
mercial to  report,  only  last  January,  that  the 
man  who  died  on  June  13,  1964,  was  Andrew 
Buddy  Crawford,  and  that  the  program  in- 
volved was  directed  by  AusUn  R.  Stough. 

As  a  measure  of  his  grip  on  the  market  at 
about  this  time,  a  Government  source  cal- 
culated that  Dr.  Stough's  plasma  would  pro- 
duce 193,970  cubic  centimeters  of  hyperim- 
mune gamma  globulin  solution  monthly. 

Since  only  about  800,000  cubic  centimeters 
of  this  type  of  plasma  product  were  dis- 
tributed each  month  throughout  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Stough's  output  was  the  source  of 
practically  a  fourth  of  the  entire  national 
supply, 

OTHER     PRISONS     EYED 

"With  demand  exceeding  supply,"  a  Gov- 
ernment doctor  virrote  of  the  boom,  "Inquiries 
were  made  in  other  states  concerning  the 
possibility  of  opening  plasmapheresis  centers 
In  other  .  .  .  prisons." 

A  certain  style  had  developed.  In  Okla- 
homa, Dr.  Stough  himself  was  the  prison 
physician.  The  salary  of  $13,200  a  year  was 
Inconsequential  by  his  standards,  but  the 
standing  It  gave  him  within  the  prison  was 
invaluable. 

So,  in  Alabama,  he  awarded  Dr.  Irl  R.  Long. 
the  senior  prison  physician,  a  financial  in- 
terest In  the  program.  Until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Dr.  Long  simultaneously  received  a  sal- 
ary of  $942  a  month  from  the  state. 

A  committee  of  the  Alabama  Medical  As- 
sociation remarked  in  a  report  issued  earlier 
this  year  that  "this  unconscionable  situa- 
tion, regardless  of  reason,  should  never  have 
been  pyermitted  to  come  into  existence." 

The  prison  physician  in  Arkansas.  Dr. 
Gwyn  Atnlp,  was  paid  $20,000  a  year  for  his 
work  m  the  plasma  program  there.  As  a 
desperately  needed  doctor  among  the  in- 
mates, he  received  $8,000  annually  from  the 
state. 

OCT    POLITICAL    AID 

Dr.  Stough  also  lined  up  political  sup- 
port outside  the  prisons,  a  tactic  that  demon- 
strated Its  Imjxwtanoe  when  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  began  to  ask  whether 
his  penitentiary  operations  were  sanctioned 
by  law. 


One  of  Dr.  Stough's  most  vehement  oppo- 
nents was  Gene  Stipe,  then  a  State  Senator. 
But  early  in  1963  Senator  Stipe  changed  sides 
and  successfully  pushed  a  bill  that  firmly 
established  the  physician's  standing  In  the 
prison. 

Later  it  was  discovered  that  at  about  the 
time  this  change  of  direction  occurred  and 
the  saving  law  was  enacted,  Mr.  Stipe,  a 
lawyer,  began  to  receive  a  $l,000-a-month 
retainer  from  the  concern  headed  by  Dr. 
Stough. 

A  spokesman  for  the  organization  asserted 
that  the  money  was  for  legal  services  only. 
Mr.  Stipe  agreed.  Henry  Bellmon,  then  Gov- 
ernor, expressed  displeasure  but  noted  that 
the  state  had  no  applicable  confllct-of-ln- 
iprsst  I&w. 

The  political  nature  of  the  matter  was 
usually  most  apparent  when  Dr.  Stough 
moved  to  enter  the  penitentiary  system  in 
a  new  state.  His  drive  on  the  inajor  prison  at 
ReidsvlUe.  Ga.,  was  an  example  of  the  tech- 
nique. 

CHECKED    WITH    CENTER 

Dr.  Joseph  Arrendale,  the  institution's 
medical  director,  one  day  telephoned  Dr. 
Ronald  P.  Johnson,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Communicable  Disease  Center  in 
Atlanta. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  followed  Dr.  Stough's 
plasmapheresis  operations  for  some  time,  and 
Dr.  Arrendale  wanted  advice.  In  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  conversation.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
ported as  follows: 

"it  was  clear  that  Dr.  Arrendale  did  not 
favor  I  a  plasma  program).  However,  he  felt 
that  Dr.  Stough  might  be  'bringing  political 
pressures  to  bear  through  the  state  legisla- 
ture' which  could  clear  the  way  for  such  a 
program." 

The  Georgia  campaign  ultimately  failed, 
and  a  similar  move  on  the  state  prison  at 
Parchman,  Miss.,  was  also  turned  back.  But 
by  then  Dr.  Stough  had  encountered  serious 
difficulties  in  his  existing  programs. 

The  five  prisons  in  which  he  was  ojjerating 
by  the  end  of  1963  all  were  drastically  in  need 
of  operating  funds,  and  all  exhibited  obvious 
signs  of  longstanding  general  neglect. 

NO    RECORDS 

The  factors  pertinent  to  Dr.  Stough's  ac- 
tivities Included  a  lack  of  medical  attention 
(it  bordered  on  the  nonexistent  In  Arkansas) , 
an  absence  of  records,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
isolation  and  secrecy. 

Still,  Dr.  Stough's  trail  remains  vivid  at 
each  significant  turn,  and  Its  progress  be- 
hind the  high  walls  of  Kllby  Prison  serves  to 
Illustrate  the  type  of  infection  that  was 
spread  through  four  other  institutions. 

By  April,  1963,  five  months  after  Dr.  Stough 
had  opened  his  plasmapheresis  center  at 
Kllby,  the  Incidence  of  viral  hepatitis,  an 
often  fatal  disease  of  the  liver,  was  climbing 
sharply. 

Prom  none  or  one  or  two  cases  a  month, 
the  disease  now  rose  to  more  than  20  in  a 
single  period.  Moreover,  the  outbreaks  held 
generally  firm  between  10  and  15  a  month 
through  the  following  November. 

The  rates  then  soared  again.  There  were 
29  cases  In  December,  22  in  January,  1964, 
23  in  February,  27  in  March,  and  27  in  April. 
A  tenth  of  the  prison  i>opulatlon  h£wl  been 
admitted  to  the  Kllby  hospital. 

Joe  WllUe  Tlfton,  46.  died  on  March  18. 
Emzle  B.  Hasty,  42,  died  on  April  14.  CharUe 
C.  Chandler  Jr..  31  died  on  April  16.  David 
McCloud.  27.  died  on  May  22.  Each  death 
was  attributed  to  infectious  hepatitis. 

Little  bits  and  pieces  then  began  to  leak 
to  the  outside  world.  A  penciled  note  from 
one  Inmate  said,  "They're  dropping  like  flies 
out  here." 

But  a  prison  spokesman  said : 

"The  doctors  are  quite  confident  that  there 
Is  no  connection  between  the  plasma  pro- 
gram and  the  cause  of  hepatitis  and  Jaun- 
dice." 

Dr.  Stough's  partner,  Dr  Long,  spoke  as  the 
senior  prison  physician. 
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"That  same  program  Is  being  carried  on 
at  Draper  and  Atmore,"  he  declared,  "and 
there  have  been  no  cases  reported  there." 

This  assurance  waa  published  In  The  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  on  May  24. 

INMATES  AFFLICTED 

Actually,  the  records  show  that  by  the  end 
of  May,  at  the  time  he  spoke,  37  Inmates 
had  been  hospitalized  at  Atmore  and  six 
sent  to  the  infirmary  at  Drapter,  all  with 
the  same  symptoms. 

It  was  not  then  mandatory  In  Alabama 
to  report  hepatitis  cases  to  the  public  health 
authorities,  and  in  that  respect  Dr.  Long 
overlooked  not  only  the  cases  at  Atmore 
and  Draper  but  also  those  at  Kilby. 

Dr.  Ira  Myers,  the  state's  public  health 
officer,  told  the  National  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center  as  late  as  June  5  that  an  epi- 
demic "apparently"  was  under  way  in  the 
prisons.  There  was,  he  said,  "no  direct  con- 
firmation." 

The  exact  number  of  hepatitis  cases  in  the 
five  prisons  was  never  established  and  is 
never  likely  to  be.  Too  many  medical  histories 
Tanlshed,  too  many  were  never  completed, 
and  too  many  were  Improperly  kept  by  "in- 
mate doctors." 

SoAie  544  cases  were  firmly  established, 
and  Cfiat  conservative  figure  is  the  one  most 
often  used.  But  the  communicable  disease 
center  records  also  contain  estimates  of  more 
than  800  and  evidence  that  the  figure  could 
run  to  more  than  1,000. 

The  number  of  deaths  Is  similarly  unde- 
termined. In  addition  to  at  least  the  four 
In  Alabama,  there  were  reports  of  at  least 
one  in  Arkansas  and  at  least  one  in  Okla- 
homa. 

The  dimensions  of  the  disease  were  more 
clearly  and  precisely  stated  in  sets  of  per- 
centages, or  "attack  rates."  that  measured 
the  Incidence  of  hepatitis  among  those  who 
gave  plasma  and  those  who  did  not. 

At  Kilby,  for  example.  28  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  participated  in  Dr.  Stough's  pro- 
gram came  down  with  the  disease.  For  those 
who  did  not  take  part,  the  rate  was  only 
1  per  cent. 

The  rate  for  participants  in  one  of  the 
barracks  at  Kilby  was  39.1  per  cent.  At  the 
four  other  centers,  the  illness  struck  between 
20  per  cent  and  26  per  cent  of  the  donors 
and  from  0  9  per  cent  to  1.8  per  cent  of 
the  nondonors. 
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to  a  high  level  of  contamination  of  techni- 
cians' hands  and  surfaces  of  tables,  equip- 
ment, and  the  actual  bags  and  tubing  used 
In  the  procedure. 

"He  felt  that  contamination  of  these  ob- 
jects by  the  plasma  of  all  donors  could  have 
occurred,  and  that  absence  of  strict  medical 
supervision  could  easily  have  led  to  short 
cuts  In  and  inadequacies  of  sterile  tech- 
nique." 

SAYS  HE  WAS  "APPALLED" 

This  was  equally  apparent  to  Byron  Emery, 
an  official  oi"  Cutter  LatHjratorles  who  also 
visited  some  of  Dr.  Stough's  operations  and 
who  also  talked  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Another 
Federal  memorandum  reported : 

"Mr.  Emery  stated  that  when  he  visited 
Alabama  In  April,  1964,  he  was  appalled  at 
the  situation'  he  found.  He  said  the  plasma- 
pheresis rooms  were  'sloppy'  and  that  gross 
contamination  of  the  rooms  with  donors' 
plasma  was  evident. 

■Mr  Emery  stated  that  [Dr.  Stough  and  an 
associate  I  .  .  .  could  not  be  trusted  to  care- 
fully supervise  such  a  plasmapheresis  pro- 
gram. 

"I  then  asked  Mr.  Emery  why  Cutter  did 
not  choose  to  operate  such  plasmapheresis 
programs  by  themselves  without  using  Dr. 
Stough's  group  as  an  intermediate  com- 
pany .  .  . 

"Mr.  Emery  replied  that  Dr.  Stough  had 
contacts  at  the  prison  and  it  was  through 
him  the  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
prison  officials  to  operate  the  program." 


The  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnUtration,  citing 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  refused  requests  by 
The  Times  to  examine  its  records  on  Dr 
Stough. 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency  said,  however, 
that  since  1963  the  physician  has  carried  out 
some  130  investigational  studies  for  37  drug 
companies.  Other  types  of  tests  and  work  by 
an  associate  involved  45  additional  programs. 

The  FDA.  declined  to  disclose  the  names 
of  the  drugs  that  Dr.  Stough  examined  or  the 
names  of  the  companies  for  which  he  worked. 
Some  of  the  information  has  been  obtained 
from  other  sources,  however. 


PIKST    ALLIED    TO    JAUNDICE 

The  Federal  Investigators,  reflecting  scien- 
tific caution,  initially  referred  to  the  prison 
cases  as  "illnesses  associated  with  Jaundice." 
A  number  of  their  records  employed  this 
phrase. 

Jaundice  means  a  yellowish  skin,  and  while 
It  is  a  symptom  of  hepatitis  Its  presence  is 
not  conclusive.  After  extensive  testing  and 
study,  however,  the  Government  doctors 
concluded: 

"The  illnesses  seen  In  these  prisons  seemed 
to  be  indistinguishable  with  viral  hepatitis. 
It  is  not  felt  that  any  serious  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  Illnesses  need  be  enter- 
tained." 

Hepatitis  is  a  threat  in  every  blood  and 
plasma  program,  but  the  careful  use  of  prop- 
erly designed  equipment  can  reduce  the  dan- 
ger virtually  to  zero.  Dr.  Stough  managed  a 
double  play:  technique  and  apparatus  both 
were  cited  in  the  epidemics. 

The  details  are  complicated,  but  the  gen- 
eral picture  drawn  by  the  experts  was  re- 
Hected  by  K.  T.  Kimball,  an  executive  of 
Penwal  Laboratories  who  had  observed  some 
of  the  plasma  operaUons  and  who  reported 
to  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  Atlanta  center  ac- 
cording to  a  written  memorandum,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr  BDmball  directed  the  conversation  to 
the  general  level  of  care  exercised  by  Dr 
Stoughs  technicians.  He  felt  that  collection 
of  large  amounts  of  plasma  in  a  rapid  opera- 
tion using  equipment  of  simpler  design  that 
Dr.  Stough  approved  might  easily  lend  itself 


REMAINED  BIG  CUSTOMER 

Cutter  nevertheless  remained  one  of  Dr. 
Stough's  biggest  customers. 

Alabama  shut  down  the  plasmapheresis 
centers  in  the  middle  of  the  epidemics  and 
blocked  Dr.  Stough's  efforts  to  start  them  up 
again.  Oklahoma  had  taken  over  the  plasma 
and  drug-testing  programs  almost  simultane- 
ously Just  before  the  Federal  Investigation. 

In  Arkansas,  where  he  had  never  tested 
drugs.  Dr.  Stough  was  permitted  to  continue 
his  plasma  operations  for  three  years  before 
a  quasi-public  foundation  successfully  re- 
placed him. 

And  although  the  Alabama  authorities  had 
stopped  the  traffic  in  plasma,  they  permitted 
him  to  continue  his  drug  tests  without  inter- 
ruption The  enterprise  was  quickly  stepped 
up 

A  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  generally 
develops  a  new  product  in  the  laboratory, 
tests  it  on  animals,  and  then  notifies  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  that  a  three- 
phase  tryout  on  human  beings  is  ready  to 
begin. 

Phase  one  is  in  many  ways  the  most  deli- 
cate step  of  the  three  because  it  is  designed 
to  establish  basic  factors  such  as  toxicity, 
safe-dosage  rates,  metabolism,  absorption, 
and  elimination. 

Because  of  their  critical  nature,  the  first- 
phase  tests  are  usually  carried  out  on  healthy 
subjects.  The  drug  is  tried  on  people  who  suf- 
fer from  the  target  disease  only  after  the 
phase  one  hurdle  Is  cleared. 

Phase  two  involves  limited  administration 
of  the  drug  to  "carefully  supervised  pa- 
tients," and  phase  three  embraces  "extensive 
clinical  trials"  that  can  Include  studies  by 
doctors  in  private  practice. 

COMPANY  JtJDCES  DOCTOR 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  •  •  •  the  advance  from  phase 
to  phase.  The  role  of  the  individual  manufac- 
tiu-er  is  substantial,  however. 

It  is  basically  the  company,  for  example, 
that  Judges  a  doctor's  qualifications  as  a  drug 
investigator,  chooses  him  to  do  the  Job,  di- 
rects the  testing,  assembles  the  results  and 
pays  the  fee. 

Healthy  prisoners  who  by  definition  exist 
m  closely  controlled  circumstances  are  per- 
fect for  phase  one  studies,  and  Dr.  Stough 
remained  in  heavy  demand  by  pharmaceu- 
tical concerns. 


BIG  COMPANIES 

The  companies  included  the  Wyeth  Labo- 
ratories Division  of  American  Home  Products 
Corporation;  the  Lederle  Laboratories  Divi- 
sion of  American  Cyanamid  Company:  the 
Bristol-Myers  Company:  the  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons  Division  of  Squibb  Beech-Nut  Inc.;  the 
Merck.  Sharp  &  Dohme  Division  of  Merck  & 
Co.  and  the  Upjohn  Company.  Tliese  con- 
cerns, according  to  the  current  directory 
published  by  Fortune  Magazine,  are  among 
the  300  largest  corporations  in  the  United 
States. 

An  investigation  of  Dr.  Stough's  work  for 
these  and  other  concerns  began  earlier  this 
year  after  Harold  E.  Martin,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  wrote 
a  series  of  highly  critical  stories  about  the 
drug  studies. 

The  State  Board  of  Corrections  asked  the 
Alabama  Medical  Association  to  name  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  and  Dr.  Tinsley  R.  Har- 
rison of  Birmingham,  a  nationally  known 
cardiologist,  was  selected  as  chairman. 

Even  when  the  committee  dealt  with  the 
welfare  of  the  inmates  its  investigation  in- 
evitably raised  broader  issues,  for  Dr.  Stough's 
"findings"  became  data  and  the  data  helped 
to  Justify  public  sale. 

The  medical  association  investigators  con- 
cluded not  only  that  Dr.  Stough's  work  had 
been  "bluntly  unacceptable"  but  also  that  ns 
one  result,  "the  validity  of  the  drug  trials 
themselves  must  occasionally  be  seriouslv  in 
doubt." 

Because  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's refusal  to  permit  an  inspection  of 
its  files,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  con- 
clusively whether  Dr.  Stough  ever  reported 
unfavorably  on  the  dnigs  he  was  paid  to 
test. 

However,  he  has  published  a  number  of 
scientific  articles  on  his  findings,  and  a  re- 
view of  those  cited  in  the  comprehensive 
Cumulated  Index  Medicus  since  1960  discloses 
not  a  single  critical  appraisal. 

It  was  learned  from  independent  sources 
that  one  of  the  drugs  Dr.  Stough  had  tested 
was  Indocin,  a  best-selling  product  of  Merck. 
Sharp  &  Dohme  that  is  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Dr.  Stough's  findings  on  Indocin  are  un- 
available, but  it  went  on  the  market  after 
largely  favorable  data  had  been  generated 
by  company-paid  investigators,  and  the  sub- 
sequent controversy  points  up  the  broad  sig- 
nificance of  testing. 

Indocin  was  assailed  *  •  ♦  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly.  Contrary  to  findings 
of  the  initial  data,  witnesses  said,  careful 
tests  had  found  the  drug  no  more  effective 
than  aspirin,  and  It  produced  serious  effects 
as  well. 

A  careful  medical  examination  in  advance 
of  a  drtig  test  is  regarded  as  essential  to  In- 
sure that  the  prisoners  involved  do  not  show 
signs  of  subtle  disabilities  that  would  make 
the  study  invalid. 

A  member  of  Dr.  Harrison's  committee  re- 
called during  an  interview  that  one  day  he 
and  another  investigator  turned  up  at  Kil- 
by Prison  to  discover  that  80  Inmates  had 
been  examined  for  a  new  program  in  Just 
four  hours. 

Since  that  meant  an  examination  every 
three  minutes,  the  investigators  asked  to  see 
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the  records.  None  were  found  on  the  prem- 
ises— not  for  a  single  prisoner.  Th«  record* 
that  existed  were  said  to  be  a/t  Dr.  Stough's 
headquarters. 

The  committee  noted  In  its  report  that 
prisoners  about  to  embark  on  a  new  test  had 
"received  a  rapid  explanation  of  the  pur- 
pose" that  left  "considerable  variation  in  the 
understanding  of  what  had  been  said." 

NO   DOCTOR  PRESENT 

The  committee  continued : 

"All  this  had  seemingly  been  done  by  tech- 
nicians with  no  physician  being  present  as 
far  as  oould  be  determined.  Two  of  the  four 
prisoners  who  were  interviewed  indicated 
that  they  had  never  been  examined  by  a 
physician  while  they  were  in  the  prison  al- 
though they  had  been  on  several  drug  trials." 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  a  drug  test  is 
to  spot  any  adverse  effect  and  report  it.  There 
were  breakdowns  in  Dr.  Stough's  operation, 
and  Dr.  Harrison's  committee  cited  a  number 
of  examples. 

First,  It  encountered  a  Mr.  Howell,  "a  man 
with  very  little  previous  medical  training 
whose  experience  before  entering  his  present 
position  had  been  that  of  a  venereal  disease 
inspector."' 

"It  was  stated  with  pride  by  thU  Individual 
who  functions  as  hospital  director,  that  he 
himself  was  able  to  deal  with  nine  out  of 
every  10  patients  who  came  to  him  so  that 
the  doctor  was  not  bothered." 

A  number  of  qualified  medical  sources  said 
that  that  without  a  physician  regularly  on 
hand  to  look  over  the  Inmates  who  took 
drugs,  it  would  have  been  "totally  impossi- 
ble "  to  gauge  reactions. 

PRISONER    FEES    VARIED 

Dr.  Harrison's  committee  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  fees  paid  by  Dr.  Stough  to  Innaates 
who  participated  in  drug  tests.  These  varied 
widely,  but  a  man  could  usually  make  at 
least  $1  a  day  for  taking  a  series  of  pills. 

This  was  big  money  for  people  who  other- 
wise received  only  50  cents  every  three  weeks 
for  Incidental  spending,  and  it  created  what 
one  Investigator  called  "a  built-in  negative 
feedback." 

Prisoners  often  covered  up  severe  reactions 
In  order  to  keep  on  with  the  tests,  and  several 
told  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  that  they 
shammed  taking  plUs  and  later  spit  them 
out.  The  medical  group  said  of  one  inmate : 

"He  had  hung  on  to  the  end  (of  a  test]  al- 
though he  had  been  feeling  very  ill  and  had 
not  complained  of  this  Illness  because  It 
would  have  meant  his  losing  the  pay  which 
he  was  hoping  to  receive  for  his  participa- 
tion." 

One  oonscientlous  experimenter  who  has 
gone  deeply  into  the  question  of  fees  believes 
that  a  prospective  subject  should  be  offered 
no  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
he  would  receive  without  taking  part. 

NTTREMBERG   CODE  CITED 

The  medical  Investigators  underlined  the 
importance  of  the  fees  and  Inadequate  ex- 
planations of  the  tests  by  attaching  to  their 
report  the  Nuremberg  Code,  developed  after 
the  concentration  camp  excesses  of  Nazi 
doctors. 

The  code  calls  for  "free  power  of  choice" 
and  holds  that  a  subject  "should  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the 
elements  of  the  subject  matter  involved  as 
to  enable  him  to  make  an  understanding  and 
enlightened  decision." 

The  Alabama  committee  also  Inspected  Dr. 
Stough's  laboratory.  Its  role  in  analysis  sam- 
ples taken  from  the  inmates  was  especially 
important  since  the  direct  medical  observa- 
tion was  rated  low. 

In  one  Instance  the  group  found  an  error 
of  about  40  per  cent  in  the  control  agent 
against  which  laboratory  samples  from  about 
20  prisoners  were  being  measured.  The  in- 
vestigators said: 

"This  was  pointed  out  to  the  laboratory 
directoir  and  he  excused  it  (on  grounds  that 


the  committee  rejected).  His  atUtude  to 
ti8  WM  un«ux>eptable  and  reflected  poor 
technique." 

The  operation  "probably  compares  favor- 
ably with  many  small  hoepital  laboratoclee 
Ln  Alabama,"  the  group  concluded.  But  it 
"lacks  the  better  qualified  personnel  and 
more  careful  quality  control  seen  in  better 
run  laboratories." 

The  committee  reported  that  on  top  of  riie 
other  problems,  both  Dr.  Stough  and  Dr. 
Long  had  "limited  training  In  basic  pharma- 
cology." The  available  biographical  Informa- 
tion shows  they  had  no  formal  education 
in  the  field  at  all. 

"You  might  say  they  have  had  a  lot  of 
on-the-job  training  and  background."  one 
clinical  pharmacologist  said.  "But  this  is  a 
weak  argument.  Nowadays,  with  the  sophis- 
tication of  modern  drugs,  you  need  more 
than  this." 

Last  May,  after  the  State  Board  of  Cor- 
rections had  a  look  at  the  committee's  report, 
Dr.  Stough  received  another  eviction  notice 
and  started  to  close  down  the  drug  studies 
in  Alabama. 

Thus,  Dr.  Stough  suffered  another  setback. 
As  before,  a  state  saved  its  prisons  from  any 
further  trouble.  But  as  usual,  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies remained  silent. 

ONLY     ONE     PHYSICIAN 

The  single  physician  employed  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  Investigate 
drugs  tests  throughout  the  United  States  has 
visited  Dr.  Stough's  operations  twice,  an 
agency  spokesman  said. 

Some  citizens  tend  to  think  of  the  agency 
as  an  eternally  vigilant  organization,  and  in 
his  dealings  with  local  officials  aad  news- 
papermen Dr.  Stough  has  turned  this  mis- 
apprehension to  advantage. 

"They  IP.D.A.  officials]  love  to  close  peo- 
ple down,"  he  said  in  the  brief  telephone 
conversation  in  which  he  refused  to  grant 
an  interview.  "So  If  I  was  off-color,  they'd 
be  on  me  like  a  hawk." 

"That's  one  of  the  reasons  the  [Alabama 
Corrections)  Board  wasn't  concerned."  ex- 
plained Prank  Lee.  the  state's  commissioner. 
"We  knew  they  |FX).A.  officials]  came  in 
here  and  looked  Into  the  operation." 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley  Jr..  the  F.D.A.  Commis- 
sioner, branded  Dr.  Stough's  assertion  "a 
non  sequltur." 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  lone 
medical  Inspector  Is  alert  to  "flagrant"  dis- 
honesty, and  there  have  been  men  who  tested 
drugs  on  nonexistent  people  and  who  pro- 
duced imaginary  results. 

But  an  inspection  is  limited  mostly  to 
checking  data  that  have  been  submitted  to 
the  sponsoring  drug  company  to  insure  that 
it  agrees  with  data  sent  to  the  agency.  There 
is  little  or  no  effort  to  look  behind  the 
figures. 

"Our  responsibility  is  not  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  [drug I  investigators."  Dr.  Ley 
said  in  an  interview.  "Otu-  responsibility  Is 
to  evaluate  the  data  that  come  In  to  us.  We 
can't  be  omnipotent  or  omniscient." 

While  the  agency  has  never  found  occasion 
to  reprimand  Dr.  Stough,  its  Inspector,  Dr. 
Alan  B.  Lisook.  did  make  some  "suggestions" 
earlier  this  year  about  "the  lack  of  medical 
supervision  of  patients." 

NOT    ENOUGH    SUPERVISION 

"We  told  him  we  thought  there  should  be 
more  suF)ervlsion."  Dr.  Lisook  said,  "and  he 
admitted  there  was  not  as  much  as  he  would 
like  because  of  the  volume  of  drugs  being 
tested." 

This  was  virtually  an  acknowledgment  by 
Dr.  Stough  that  more  tests  had  been  under- 
taken than  could  be  adequately  overseen, 
but  the  F.D.A.  did  not  require  change. 

The  agency  'frowns"  on  insufficient  super- 
vision. Dr.  Ley  said,  but  under  present  pol- 
icies there  are  no  specific  minimum  stand- 
ards. In  the  gray  area  that  results,  frowning 
is  about  the  limit. 

Since  between  25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent 


of  the  phase  one  studies  have  been  concen- 
trated in  Dr.  Stough's  hands.  Dr.  Ley  was 
asked  whether  volume  alone — quality  aside — 
concerned  his  agency. 

"It's  a  red  flag,  there's  no  question  about 
that,"  he  replied.  But  the  commissioner  ex- 
plained that  neither  law  nor  regulation  per- 
mitted the  agency  to  force  a  cutback  in  the 
number  of  studies  assigned  to  a  single  man. 

There  Is  no  step  short  of  outright  dis- 
qualification for  obvious  misconduct.  Dr.  Ley 
said.  That  Is  an  action  the  PDA.  has  taken 
no  more  than  a  dozen  times  In  Its  history. 

SHORTAGE    CHARGED 

The  drug  companies  contend  there  is  a 
shortage  of  investigators,  and  Dr.  Ley  said 
that  while  he  believed  there  were  enough 
to  study  the  "really  new  drugs."  he  wanted  to 
avoid  charges  that  the  agency  blocked 
progress. 

"It's  harder  to  get  a  driver's  license  In  the 
United  States  than  it  Is  to  get  fatal  drugs." 
complained  Dr.  William  M.  OBrlen,  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  preventive  and  internal 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
added : 

'To  get  a  driver's  license  you  have  to  take 
tests,  show  you  know  how  to  drive,  and  so 
on.  For  drugs,  you  Just  walk  in  the  door 
and  say,  I'm  an  M.D  I  want  to  test  drugs. ' 
It's  fantastic.  It's  unbelievable." 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  precise  sums 
of  money  that  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
has  poured  into  Dr.  Stough's  operations,  but 
a  number  of  reliable  clues  are  available. 

Operating  within  at  least  nine  separate 
corpyoratlons,  the  major  one  of  which  is 
Southern  Food  and  Drug  Reserach,  Inc.,  Dr. 
Stough  has  a  gross  income  in  a  good  year 
probably  approaching  $l-mllion. 

SMALL  OVERHEAD 

He  has  not  carried  a  high  overhead.  His 
net  income  In  Alabama  in  1967  was  nearly 
$300,000  (on  a  $500,000  gross) .  and  his  profit 
before  taxes  in  Arkansas  in  1966  was  about 
$150,000. 

The  Alabama  Medical  Associations  com- 
mittee treated  the  drug  manufacturers  with 
circumspection  In  its  report,  suggesting  that 
the  companies  could  hardly  police  the  states 
prisons. 

But  it  pointed  out  that  the  makers,  as 
well  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
had  engaged  in  monitoring  of  the  drug  tests 
that  might  have  been  "too  superficial  and 
too  remote  to  provide  maximum  safety." 

The  committee  also  found  that  in  sponsor- 
ing Dr.  Stough's  tests  the  drug  concerns  had 
given  "tacit  approval  "  to  his  research.  In  this. 
It  reported,  the  companies  had  demon- 
strated some  lack  of  discretion." 

"Our  companies  are  usually  pretty  careful 
about  who  they  have  doing  phase  one  work.  " 
said  Dr.  C.  Joseph  Stetler.  president  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 
"They  aren't  Interested  in  guys  who  arent 
doing  a  first-class  Job." 

Mr.  Stetler  said  that  some  concerns  might 
make  more  rigorous  over-all  studies  of  poten- 
tial investigations  than  others  and  that  in 
some  instances  the  day-to-day  supervision 
"gets  to  be  seemingly  routine." 

DOUBTS    NEED    FOR    BARS 

Heavv  demand  for  phase  one  work  may  also 
be  a  factor  in  quality,  Dr.  Stetler  added.  But 
he  said  he  was  not  sure  the  Government 
should  restrict  an  investigator's  work  for  high 
volume  if  the  "end  product"  was  satisfactory. 

Each  of  the  pharmaceutical  companies  that 
could  be  identified  as  having  retained  Dr. 
Stough  was  asked  to  comment  on  his  drug 
testing,  and  each  defended  the  validity  of 
the  data  he  submitted. 

For  example,  Merck.  Sharp  &  Dohme  said 
in  a  prepared  statement  that  Dr.  Stough's 
"facilities,  staff,  volunteer  group,  and  prior 
experience  were  particularly  suited"  for  the 
studies  It  required. 

The  physician  has  conducted  14  projects 
for  the  concern  since  January.  1968.  and.  the 
company's    statement    concluded,    "in    our 
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opinion  the  studies  were  properly  conducted 
and  the  data  provided  have  been  sound." 

Merck.  Sharp  &  Dohme  asserted  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  studies  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Stough  had  been  "extensively  studied  and 
clinically  used"  by  others  and  that  some  of 
the  drugs  had  already  been  approved  for 
hi.^rketlng. 

LACK    or    CRmCISM 

A  spokesman  for  Lederle  Laboratories 
Panted  out  that  Dr.  Stoughs  testing  opera- 
tions at  the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  had 
nnt  been  crlticlEed  publicly  by  qualified 
r.'.edical  observers. 

Wyeth  Laboratories  said  it  had  retained  Dr. 
Stough  for  only  a  single  study.  The  company 
F-^td  he  was  hired  in  1964  to" test  an  experi- 
mental drug  that  was  never  placed  on  the 
market  and  has  not  been  used  since. 

One  company  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identified,  remarked:  "How  he  |Dr.  Stough | 
op>erated.  how  he  had  his  machinery  set  up — 
they  didn't  even  know  at  the  prisons." 

To  ship  blood  products  in  Inicrstat*  com- 
merce requires  a  license  from  the  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards,  and  when  a  manu- 
facturer obtains  one  he  must  f-ace  and  con- 
tinue to  face  regular  inspections. 

'  ~  DOCTOR  NOT  LICENSED 

Dr.' Stough  does  not  have  and  never  has 
had  a  license  from  the  division.  Under  the  so- 
called  "short  supply  provision"  of  the  agen- 
cy's regulations,  a  licensed  company  can  pick 
up  the  scarce  plasma  at  Dr.  Stough 's  door  and 
ship  it  to  its  laboratories  without  violation. 

Serious  things  can  happen  if  the  slightest 
thing  goes  wrong  once  the  plasma  reaches 
the  hands  of  a  licensed  company.  Nothing  can 
happen,  so  far  as  the  standards  division  is 
concerned.  If  everything  goes  wrong  before 
that  time.  i 

Dr.  Stough  Incurred  no  Federal  disfavor  for 
the  hepatitis  epidemic  in  three  states  be- 
cause the  disease  apparently  was  routinely 
killed  out  in  the  manufacturing  process  that 
turned  his  plasma  Into  gamma  globulin. 

"The  conclusion  that  we  came  to  was  that 
the  quality  of  the  product  was  not  affected." 
recalled  Dr.  Roderick  Murray,  the  division's 
director,  "and  therefore  we  had  no  backing 
to  tell  them  (the  companies)  not  to  use  plas- 
ma that  came  from  Stough." 

INVITATION    REJECTED 

This  Is  felt  so  keenly  at  the  division  that 
Dr.  John  Ashworth.  then  an  agency  official, 
refused  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Johnson  just 
to  go  and  look  at  a  plasmapheresis  operation. 

"He  said  that  his  appearance  at  the  plas- 
mapheresis center  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  D.B.S.,"  Dr.  Johnson  wrote, 
because  the  policy  did  not  Include  "direct 
supervision  or  policing  of  the  actual  proce- 
dures." 

"Any  time  tliat  we've  attempted  to  write 
into  the  regulations  elements  that  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  donor."  Dr.  Murray  said, 
"this  has  been  disallowed  because  there's  no 
sUitutory  authority." 

What  about  the  communicable  disease 
center,  which  traced  the  hepatitis  epidemic 
directly  to  Dr.  Stough's  programs?  That  agen- 
cy, a  spokesman  said.  Is  only  a  consultant  to 
the  states.  Enforcement  is  up  to  the  state 
authorities. 

The  question  thus  is  put  to  the  Alabama 
public  health  officer.  Dr.  Myers.  He  answers 
that  the  State  Health  Department  has  "no 
specific  Jurisdiction  in  the  prisons." 
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and  Snake  Rivers  for  modifications  to 
such  bridges  which  are  made  necessary 
by  Federal  river  projects.  Under  present 
law.  when  a  Federal  dam  raises  the  water 
level  so  as  to  flood  the  footings  and  towers 
of  a  bridge  which  are  located  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  cost  to  the  bridge  owner 
of  altering  the  bridge  is  not  compensable 
by   the   Government,   even   though   the 
work  is  made  necessary  solely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Federal  project,  even  though 
the  bridge  is  not  an  obsti-uction  to  navi- 
gation, and  even  though  there  is  no  bene- 
fit to  the  bridge  owner  from  the  project. 
Under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  of  1940, 
if  the  bridge  is  an  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation, the  Government  pays  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  modification ;  but  that  act 
does  not  apply   if   the   bridge   is  non- 
obstructive. Furthermore,  the  Truman- 
Hobbs  Act  is  not  prospective  in  applica- 
tion, so  if  the  bridge  is  nonobstructive 
before  the  dam  is  built,  but  will  become 
"so  when  the  pool  is  raised,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  share  in  the  cost  of  alter- 
ations done  while  the  water  is  low,  but  it 
would  share  in  the  much  greater  expense 
of  altering  the  bridge  under  deepwater 
conditions. 

This  bill  would  permit  reimbursement 
even  though  the  bridge  is  nonobstructive 
or  if  the  bridge  would  become  obsti-uctive 
because  of  the  raised  water  level.  It 
would  appear  to  follow  the  pattern  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  the  act  of  No- 
vember 21.  1941,  as  amended  last  year  by 
Public  La\«'  90-524.  which  deals  with 
bridges  affected  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  I  believe  that  serious  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  taking  simi- 
lar action  with  respect  to  bridges  on  the 
Columbia-Snake  River  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2731)  to  provide  for  the 
protection,  alteration,  reconstruction,  re- 
location, or  replacement  of  highway  and 
railroad  bridges,  trestles  and  other  struc- 
tures, over  the  Columbia  River,  the  Snake 
River,  or  their  navigable  tributaries,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  2731— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  HIGHWAY  AND 
RAILROAD  BRIDGES  OVER  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER,  THE  SNAKE 
RIVER.  OR  THEIR  NAVIGABLE 
TRIBUTARIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  tc  compensate 
the  owners  of  bridges  on  the  Columbia 


S.  2734— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
GRANTING  THE  CONSENT  OP 
CONGRESS  TO  THE  CONNECTI- 
CUT-NEW YORK  RAILROAD  PAS- 
SENGER TRANSPORTATION  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
authorizing  congressional  ratification  of 
an  interstate  compact  between  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

This  joint  effort  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  is  an  integral  element  in  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  railroad  sei-v- 
ices  between  the  two  States. 

Connecticut  and  New  York  have 
agreed  in  principle  on  a  plan  to  revital- 
ize operations  of  the  Penn  Central's 
commuter  services.  This  plan  would  per- 
mit the  two  States  to  receive  Federal 
money  to  modernize  facilities  and  pur- 
chase urgently  needed  railroad  equip- 
ment. The  agreement  is  in  the  form  of 
an  interstate  compact  which  under  the 
Constitution  must  be  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Congress. 


The  railroad  lines  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral's New  Haven  division  are  a  vital 
passenger  and  commercial  artery.  If 
service  should  ever  cease  on  these  lines, 
thousands  of  commuters  would  be  with- 
out transportation  and  New  England  In- 
dustry would  be  seriously  crippled. 

Today,  Connecticut  and  New  York 
State  commuters  are  suffering  the  bur- 
dens of  deplorable  traveling  conditions. 
Many  must  stand  daily  in  dirty,  crowded 
aisles  on  decrepit  passenger  cars.  Equip- 
ment, which  receives  Inadequate  mainte- 
nance, is  often  unworkable,  causing  late 
departures  and  arrivals. 

Today,  Connecticut  and  New  York 
State  freight  shippers  are  suffering  the 
burdens  of  delayed  freight  service  as 
years  of  patchwork  minimum  mainte- 
nance on  railroad  tracks,  signals,  and 
electrical  overhead  wires  cause  unrepair- 
able failures. 

Therefore.  I  ask  Congress  to  ratify  a 
compact  between  the  States  of  Connect- 
icut and  New  York  so  that  these  States 
will  be  able  to  help  provide  new  equip- 
ment and  facilities  necessaiy  to  end  de- 
lay, disrepair,  and  disappointment,  and 
keep  this  vital  artery  running  and  pro- 
viding service. 

If  this  compact  is  approved,  the  States 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York  will  be 
able  to  put  into  action  an  $80  million 
modernization  program  on  the  New 
Haven's  line:  $36  million  will  be  spent 
for  new  cars;  $16  million  will  be  spent 
to  rehabilitate  existing  cars;  $9  million 
will  be  spent  to  modernize  stations;  $13 
million  to  rehabilitate  the  electrical  sys- 
tem and  replace  the  old  Cos  Cob  power 
station ;  and  $6  million  to  modernize  and 
improve  rights-of-way  including  signal 
systems  and  installation  of  maintenance 
facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  favorable  Senate 
consideration  of  this  legislation  and,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  Senators 
DoDD,  Javits,  and  Goodell  have  joined 
in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2734 »  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York 
Railroad  Passenger  Transportation 
Compact,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  for 
liimself  and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2734 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
Connecticut-New  York  Railroad  Passenger 
Transportation  Compact  in  substantially  the 
following  form : 

"Connecticut-New   "yoRK  Railroad   Passe.n-- 
CER  Transportation  Co.vr.\CT 
"article  i 
"For  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  im- 
proving the  railroad  passenger  service  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road  (and  its  successors)    between  the  city 
of  New  Haven  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
and  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  including  branch  lines  which  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  main  line  of  that  railroad  between 
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the  said  cities;  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority,  a  governmental  corporation  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  Connecticut  Trans- 
portation Authority,  an  agency  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  acting  Individually,  but  In 
cooperation  with  each  other,  or  as  co-ventur- 
ers where  they  deem  It  advisable  and 
practical,  are  hereby  authorized  to  do  the 
following  where  permissible  under  the  ena- 
bling laws  of  their  respective  states: 

"(a)  To  acquire  through  eminent  domain 
proceedings,  or  by  gift,  purchase,  lease  or 
otherwise,  the  ownership  interest  in  or  the 
right  to  the  use  of  all  those  assets  of  the 
said  railroad  (or  of  any  successor  in  Interest 
to  such  assets) .  be  they  real  property,  per- 
sonal property  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
(Including  rights  arising  out  of  contract, 
franchise  or  otherwise) .  which  are  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  become  necessary, 
convenient  or  desirable  for  the  continuation 
or  Improvement  of  such  service; 

"(b)  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  such  assets, 
or  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  lease  or 
otherwise,  such  new  or  additional  assets  and 
rights  as  they  deem  necessary,  convenient  or 
desirable  for  such  contlntiation  or  Improve- 
ment; 

"(c)  to  dispose  of  any  such  assets,  new 
and  additional  assets  and  rights,  or  of  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  same,  by  conveyance, 
lease  or  otherwise  (Including,  without  lim- 
itation, the  grant  of  trackage  rights)  when 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  needed 
for  such  service  by  the  said  agencies;  and  to 
abandon  or  discontinue  portions  of  such 
service  when  advisable;  and/or 

"(d)  to  operate  such  service,  or  to  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  service  by  others. 

"To  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives, 
the  said  agencies  are  authorized,  individually 
and  Jointly,  to  apply  for  aid,  federal,  state 
or  local,  to  supplement  those  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  them 
under  the  laws  of  the  party  states. 

"article  n 
"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  liberally  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses thereof.  Amendments  and  supple- 
ments to  this  compact  to  Implement  the 
purpKjses  thereof  may  be  adopted  by  con- 
current legislation  of  the  party  states. 

"ARTICLE    in 

"This  compact  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
effect  unleae  and  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  or  before  De- 
cember thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
nine,  has  consented  thereto." 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


S.  2736— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  KEOGH  PLAN  TO 
ALL  EMPLOYEES   IN   AMERICA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  private  individuals  who  are 
neither  self-employed  nor  employed  by 
an  employer,  either  corporate  or  non- 
corporate, who  provides  his  employees 
with  a  retirement  plan.  The  incentive 
this  bill  would  provide  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  incentive.  The  tax  incen- 
tive in  the  plan  I  am  proposing  actually 
brings  about  an  equity  in  the  present  law 
for  persons  who  neither  have  tax-free 
moneys  placed  into  a  retirement  fund  by 
their  employers  for  them  nor  have  the 
option  of  placing  a  certain  portion  of 
their  earnings  into  a  pension  plan  with- 
out paying  taxes  on  those  moneys.  This 
bill  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  Keogh 
plan  sponsored  by  former  Congressman 
Keogh,  of  New  York,  and  will  equalize 


the  tax  treatment  of  Income  set  aside 
for  retirement  by  persons  not  now  quali- 
fied for  such  tax  treatment  and  income 
set  aside  for  retirement  by  those  who 
participate  in  either  corporate  or  self- 
employed  plans. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  April 
1968  issue  of  the  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin, private  pension  and  deferred  profit 
sharing  plans  covered  27.6  million  work- 
ers as  of  the  end  of  1967.  Using  the  aver- 
age number  of  workers  in  private  em- 
ployment during  1967  as  a  standard— 54.4 
million — this  means  some  30.8  million 
employees  do  not  have  any  private  pen- 
sion coverage.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  80  percent  of  those  covered  were  in 
manufacturing,  transportation,  public 
utihties,  and  mining,  and  coverage  is 
generally  found  in  the  case  of  employees 
of  the  larger  employers.  By  contrast,  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  employees 
were  protected  by  pension  plans  in  the 
trade  and  service  industries  at  least 
partly  because  of  such  factors  as  the 
smaller  size  of  the  business  involved  and 
the  higher  rate  of  turnover. 

This  bill  would  particularly  benefit 
employees  in  my  home  State  of  Alaska. 
Alaska  is  a  growing  frontier  area  in 
which  small  business  does  the  major 
share  of  employing.  In  addition,  employ- 
ment in  Alaska  is  seasonal  and  in  many 
cases  is  of  marginal  return  to  the  em- 
ployer and  hence  he  cannot  afford  to 
provide  pension  plans  and  hire  people  at 
the  same  time.  I  feel  that  it  is  unfair 
to  residents  of  my  State  not  to  extend 
the  kind  of  tax  treatment  enjoyed  by 
employees  of  larger  employers  in  the  i-est 
of  the  country.  In  addition,  this  plan 
would  allow  lower  income  employees, 
both  in  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tr>\  to  enjoy  the  same  tax  treatment  that 
is  now  enjoyed  by  more  well-to-do  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  the  case  that  the  availablity  of 
pension  coverage  with  tax  benefits  be- 
comes more  probable  as  the  individual 
needs  it  less  and  less  and  almost  non- 
existent for  those  for  whom  a  pension 
plan  would  do  the  most  good.  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  in  hopes  that  its  passage 
will  extend  the  benefits  of  tax  sheltered 
retirement  plans  to  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay  taxes  on  money  they  set 
aside  for  their  senior  years.  It  is  the 
individual  who  works  long  hours  at  low 
pay  and  who  has  the  most  difficulty  sav- 
ing for  the  future,  and  it  is  this  very 
group  that  does  not  have  access  to  the 
same  kinds  of  advantages  that  individ- 
uals in  the  moderately  well-to-do  sectors 
of  our  economy  do  in  saving  for  retire- 
ment. I  offer  this  bill  in  hopes  that  we 
can  end  these  inequities. 

Under  the  plan  as  I  propose  it  any  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  participate  may 
set  up  a  retirement  savings  plan  with 
any  financial  institution  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urj'  or  he  may  piu'chase  retirement  plan 
bonds  from  the  Treasury  Department  as 
now  qualified  individuals  are  presently 
doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  2736>  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
certain  employees  to  estabUsh  qualified 
pension  plans  for  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  self-employed, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2736 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit 
sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  (kl.  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(J)  Certain  Employees — 

"(1)  General  rule. — An  individual  who  is 
not  covered  under  a  plan  of  any  employer 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  and.  if  applicable,  subsection  (d). 
may  elect  (at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations » 
to  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  provided 
by  this  part  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were 
a  self-employed  individual. 

"(2)  Effect  of  election— For  purposes  of 
applying  the  provisions  of  this  part  to  an 
individual  who  makes  an  election  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such  individual  shall  be 
treated — 

"(A)  as  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (c)  (1),  as  owning  the  entire 
Interest  In  an  imincorporated  trade  or  busi- 
ness, and  as  his  own  employer,  and 

"(B)  as  receiving  earned  income  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  compensation  paid  to 
him  bv  the  employer  described  in  paragrapih 
(1)   (A). 

"(3)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


S  2737— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  RAISE  REMOTE  HOUSING  LEG- 
ISLATIVE PER  UNIT  DWELLING 
COST  FROM  $7,500  TO  $10,500 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
Gravel  a  bill  which  will  allow  a  vitally 
important  housing  program  for  the 
Alaska  remote  villages  to  continue  its 
implementation  with  a  revised  and  real- 
istic per  dwelling  unit  legislative  cost 
ceiling,  a  ceiling  which  will  reflect  to- 
day's cost  of  materials  and  not  the  cost 
of  such  materials  in  1966  upon  which 
the  present  legislative  ceiling  is  based. 
The  program  I  speak  of  is  the  Alaska 
remote  housing  program.  It  was  enacted 
in  1966  and  received  its  initial  appropria- 
tion of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  highly  important  housing  pro- 
gram to  our  Alaskan  natives  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  maximum  owner  partic- 
ipation in  construction  of  the  homes  to 
aid  in  keeping  the  costs  at  a  minimum, 
maximum  use  of  local  materials,  and  a 
combination  of  grants  and  loans  to 
recipients  based  on  their  ability  to  pay 
for  their  homes.  It  is  funded  through 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  implementation  residing  with  the 
Alaska  Housing  Authority. 

The  original  act  of  1966  set  an  aver- 
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age  cost  ceiling  of  $7,500  per  unit  dwell- 
ing. This  covers  the  cost  of  materials, 
freight,  and  that  small  amount  of  labor 
which  is  paid  for — approximately  3  per- 
cent. This  amount  Is  an  Incredibly  low 
cost  for  a  home,  and,  we  believe,  speaks 
strongly  for  the  program's  goal  of  in- 
volving the  homeowner  and  local  mate- 
rials in  the  building  process  so  that  as 
many  homes  as  possible  may  be  con- 
structed in  rural  Alaska  under  this 
program. 

However,  as  we  are  all  so  fully  aware, 
costs  have  accelerated  immensely  since 
1966,  and  today  we  face  the  situation 
where  this  average  cost  per  unit  dwelling 
must  be  revised   upward  if  we  are   to 
maintain  the  quality  of  homes  originally 
envisioned   in    the    act.    The   executive 
director  of  the  Alaska  State  Housing  Au- 
thority   has    been    concerned    and    ex- 
pressed the  need  for  such  a  revision  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  to  my  office. 
At  this  point,  I  wish  to  add  to  the 
Record  a  quote  from  correspondence  I 
^have  feceived  from  him  on  this  matter 
and,  following  that,  a  table  developed  by 
the    Alaska    State    Housing    Authority 
showing  the  cost  comparison  of  a  home 
in  1966  and  then  in  1969  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

As   you   weU   know,    prices    have   changed 
measurably  since   the   original   calculations 
were  made  for  the  cost  of  the  homes  in  the 
Remote  Housing  Program.  Although  Section 
1004  became  law  In  November.  1966.  funding 
was   not  provided   until   October,    1968.   The 
homes  are  constructed  using  a  high  percent- 
age of  lumber  products,  and  these  products 
have    received    the    greatest    amount   of    in- 
crease over  the  last  two  and  one  half  years 
as  Indicated  on  the  attached  cost  compari- 
son  breakdown.   Additionally,   it   was   antic- 
ipated  when   the   program    was   in   its   for- 
mulative  stage  that  no  electrical  facilities  or 
plumbing  facilities  would  be  Included    With 
the  possibility  of  electrification  in  the  im- 
mediate   future    through    the    activities    of 
the  Alaska  Village  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc 
we  are  now  providing  interior  electrical  wir- 
ing.  If  prices   permit   we   will   be   providing 
plumbing  fixtures.  For  comparison  purposes 
our    breaicdown    has   been    prepared    on    the 
premise  that   these   items  would  have  been 
supplied  in   the  beginning,  and   a  straight- 
across-the-board  increase  in  prices  has  been 
shown.  The  result  is  a  total  of  iO'r  increase 
in  overall  costs  making  S7.500  of  materials 
In  the  November.  1966.  market  cost  $10  475  as 
of  March,   1969.  These  figures  were  checked 
closely  with   the  information  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment has  in  Washington  and  coincided  al- 
most exacUy  with  theirs. 


$10,500  is  clearly  called  for  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2737)  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  cost  of  dwelling 
units  in  certain  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing in  Alaska,  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens 
•  for  himself  and  Mr.  Gravel),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2737 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1004(a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■S7.500"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'SIO.SOO'. 
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S.  2738— INTRODUCTION  OF  ALASKA 
WATER   CARRIERS   ACT 


COST  COMPARISON  OF  REMOTE  HOUSING 


Kern 


Percenlof   November       March    Percent  o( 
House    1966  cost    1969  cost       increase 


Lumber 52.0 

Tools [5 

Plumbing  56 

Electrical 1^4 

Stove 4.5 

F'eight 23'o 

Labor 3.0 

Total 100.0 


H637 

40 

420 

lOS 

350 

1,723 
225 


J7,348 

44 
462 
116 
385 
1,895 
225 


58.47 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
0 


7, 500   10, 475     40. 00 


We  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  a 
revision  to  this  $7,500  average  cost  ceil- 
ing per  dwelling  be  made  to  reflect  to- 
days  increased  cost  of  materials.  If  the 
homes  constructed  in  this  program  are 
to  adequately  serve  the  housing  needs  of 
rural    Alaskans,    such    a    revision    to 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  Alaska  Water  Car- 
riers Act,  which  should  substantially 
benefit  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Confusion  presently  exists  in  the  regu- 
lation of  water  carriers  serving  Alaska 
because  both  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
certain  carriers,  or  ceitain  types  of  car- 
riage perfoi-med  by  the  same  carriers. 

At  the  time  Alaska  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  Congress  decided  that  estab- 
lished procedures  for  the  regulation  of 
water  carriers  should  not  be  disturbed 
without  further  study.  One  result  of  such 
further  study  was  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-595,  which  conferred  juris- 
diction on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  past  decade  confusion  has  per- 
sisted and  grown.  Despite  two  recent 
court  of  appeals  decisions,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  dual  regulation  continues  to 
confuse  Alaska's  waterborne  transporta- 
tion industry. 

The  Alaska  Water  Carriers  Act  elimi- 
nates the  problem  of  dual  regulation,  and 
recognizes  the  two  court  of  appeals  de- 
cisions which  substantially  reduced  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  over  the  great  majority  of 
the  ocean  trade  to  Alaska,  which  it  pre- 
viously regulated. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Water 
Carriers  Act  five  specific  goals  would  be 
accomplished. 

First.  The  regulation  of  Alaska's 
waterborne  interstate  traffic  would  be- 
come identical  to  the  regulation  of  such 
traffic  between  the  48  contiguous  States. 
Second.  The  shippers  of  Alaska  would 
have  one  commission  clearly  established 
as  the  regulating  agency  for  all  surface 
transportation— truck,  bus,  rail,  or 
water— as  is  the  case  in  the  48  States 
thus  greatly  simplifying  procedures  for 
the  shippers  of  Alaska. 
Third.  Since  water  carriers  would  be 


certificated  under  part  HI  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  Alaska's  citizens 
would  have  assurance  that  any  carrier 
would  provide  service  and  assume  re- 
sponsibilities as  required  by  the  act- 
otherwise  the  carrier  would  risk  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  his  certificate  Fly- 
by-night  operators  could  not  endanger 
the  public  welfare. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  between  all  modes 
of  carriage— including  air— would  be 
simplified  and  encouraged. 

Fifth.  Tlie  Federal  regulatory  system 
based  on  statutes,  regulations,  and  deci- 
sions which  has  developed  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  States  since  passage  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1887 
would  apply  to  Alaska's  interstate  com- 
merce, as  it  does  to  traffic  between  the 
48  contiguous  States— and  Alaska  would 
have  made  another  important  step 
toward  full  partnership  with  other 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Alaska  Water  Carriers  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
lerred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tlie  bill  <S.  2738)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  to  extend  regu- 
lation under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  earners  not  previously  regulated 
under  this  act,  introduced  by  Mr  Stev- 
ens (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gravel)  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.  2738 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Water  Car- 
riers Act  of  1969". 


STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSE    AND    TRANSFER    OF 
FDNCTIONS 

Sec.  2(a)  All  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  by  water  between  places  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  places  in  other  states  of  the 
United   States   or  the  District  of   Columbia 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  49  U.S.  Code,  sections 
1  et  seq..  as  amended,  and  as  it  hereafter  mav 
be  amended,  including  Part  III  thereof   not- 
withstanding any  other  laws  or  provisions  of 
law  including,  without  limiting   the  gener- 
ality hereof,  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  39  Stat. 
728,  as  amended,  and  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act,    1933.   47  Stat.    1425,  as   amended. 
It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  hereof  to  make 
the  regulation  of  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons   and    property    by    water    to    and    from 
places  in  the  State  of  Alaska  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  full  extent  that  transporta- 
tion of  persons  or  property  by  water  to  and 
from  places   in  other  sutes  of  the  United 
States  now  or  hereafter  may  be  regulated  by 
or  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  All  functions  of  any  Depart- 
ment, Commission.  Agency.  Board  or  Bureau 
with  respect  to  such  transportation  by  water 
to  and  from  places  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  are 
hereby   transferred   to   the   Interstate   Com- 
merce Commission. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  repeal  any  of  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1)  Section  205  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.   1936   (46  U.S.C.  1115).  as  amended,  or 
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any  provision  of  law  providing  penalties  for 
violations  of  such  Section  205. 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  Section  2  of  the 
Interc(5astal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  844),  as  extended  by  Section  5  of 
such  Act.  or  any  provision  of  law  providing 
penalties  for  violations  of  such  Section  2. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  insofar  ae  such  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  regulation  of  persons  Included 
within  the  term  "other  persons  subject  to 
this  Act",  as  defined  In  such  Act.  but  this 
reservation  shall  not  include  persons  who 
do  not  operate  vessels  but  who  have  been 
held  to  be  water  common  carriers  under  that 
Act  or  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933. 
as  amended,  regardless  as  to  whether  such 
persons  are  water  common  carriers  subject 
to  part  111  of  the  International  Commerce 
Act  or  freight  forwarders  under  Part  rv  of 
that  Act. 

(4)  Sections  27  and  28  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920  (46  U.S.C.  883.  884). 

(5)  The  provisions  of  Section  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
800) ,  so  as  to  prevent  any  water  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  from  entering  into  any  agreement 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Section  15  with 
respect  to  transportation  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
in  which  such  carrier  may  be  engaged. 

(6)  Any  law  of  navigations,  the  admiralty 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  Uabilitles  of  vessels  and  their  owners 
for  loss  or  damage,  or  laws  respecting  seamen, 
or  any  other  maritime  law,  regulation,  or 
custom  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

TRANSFER  OF  RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS:  EXIST- 
ING ORDERS,  REGULATIONS,  CONTRACTS.  ETC.: 
PENDING  PROCEEDINGS:  "GRANDFATHER" 

RIGHTS  UNDER   INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   ACT 

Sec  3  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  required  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission In  connection  with  its  continued 
Jurisdiction,  all  flies,  reports,  records,  tariff 
schedules,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation  by  water  between 
places  in  Alaska  and  other  places  in  the 
United  States  and  between  places  in  Alaska, 
and  carriers  engaged  in  such  transportation, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  To  the  extent  that  such 
records  and  documents  ar^  retained  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  copies  thereof 
shall  tie  furnished  to  the  Commission  upon 
request. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  Section  301(a),  all 
orders,  rules,  regulations,  tariffs,  contracts, 
or  agreements  in  effect  at  the  time  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect,  pertaining  to  transportation 
by  water  between  places  in  Alaska  and  other 
places  in  the  United  States  and  between 
places  in  Alaska,  to  the  extent  they  were 
issued,  authorized,  approved,  entered  into 
or  filed  pursuant  to  authority  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  or  under  any  provi- 
sion of  law  repealed  by  Section  301,  shall 
continue  in  force  and  effect  until  lawfully 
changed  by  act  of  the  parties  involved  or 
until  changed,  modified,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(c)  Any  proceeding,  hearing,  or  investiga- 
tion conunenced  or  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect,  to  the  extent  that  it 
relates  to  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications 
and  tariffs  and  regulations  and  practices  re- 
lating thereto,  pursuant  to  any  provision  of 
law  repealed  by  this  Act,  shall  be  continued 
or  otherwise  acted  upon  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  though  such  pro- 
ceeding, hearing,  or  investigation  had  been 
instituted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
slate  Commerce  Act. 

(d)  Any  Judicial  proceeding  pending  on 
the  date  ♦his  section  takes  effect,  and  arising 


under  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  the 
provisions  of  Section  301,  shall  be  continued, 
heard  and  determined  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  provision 
had  not  been  repealed;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  any  such  proceeding  to  which  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  a  party,  the 
court,  upon  motion  or  supplemental  peti- 
tion, may  direct  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  substituted  for  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  as  a  party  to 
the  proceeding  or  made  an  additional  party 
thereto. 

(e)  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person,  or  com- 
merce, or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons,  com- 
merce, or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  306  OF  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  WFTH  RESPECT  TO  TRANSFER 
AND  FILING  OF  TARIFFS.  AND  SCHEDULES  OF 
CERTAIN    WATER    CARRIERS 

Sec  4  (a)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  906 
(a)  ).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  tariffs  (or 
copies  thereof)  of  common  carriers  by  water 
containing  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  regulations,  and  practices  for 
the  transportation  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  passengers  or  property  between 
places  in  Alaska  and  between  places  in 
Alaska  and  other  places  in  the  United  States 
in  effect  and  on  file  with  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  on  the  date  this  proviso 
takes  effect,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended,  or  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  as  amended, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Commission  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission as  of  such  date  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part.  Tariffs  showing  all 
other  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  for  trans- 
portation by  water  common  carriers  between 
places  in  Alaska  and  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  between  places  in  Alaska, 
made  subject  to  this  part  by  virtue  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Alaska  Water  Carriers  Act 
of  1969,  shall  be  filed  as  provided  in  this  part 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  this  amendment 
takes  effect." 

(b)  Section  306(ei  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  909(e) ).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Schedules  showing 
the  mlnimtun  rates,  charges,  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  practices  for  transF)onatlon  by  wa- 
ter contract  carriers  between  places  In  the 
United  States  and  places  In  Alaska,  and  be- 
tween places  In  Alaska  over  the  high  seas, 
made  subject  to  this  part  by  virtue  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Alaskan  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  shall  be  filed  as  provided  in  this 
part  not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  this  sentence 
takes  effect." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  309  OF  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  "GRAND- 
FATHER"  RIGHTS  OF   CERTAIN    WATER   CARRIERS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  309(a)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
909(a)),  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"Sec.  309(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
310,  if  any  person  (or  his  predecessor  In  In- 
terest) was  In  operation  on  the  date  on 
which  this  paragraph  takes  effect  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water,  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  between  ports  in  Alaska  and  other 
ports  In  the  United  States,  or  between  ports 
In  Alaska  over  the  high  seas,  and  has  so 
operated  since  that  time  (or  if  engaged  in 
furnishing  seasonal  service  only,  was  engaged 


m  such  operations  In  the  year  1B68  during 
the  season  ordinarily  covered  by  its  opera- 
tions, and  such  operations  have  not  been 
discontinued ) ,  except  in  either  Instance  as 
to  interruptions  of  service  over  which  such 
person  or  his  predecessor  In  interest  had  no 
control,  a  certificate  shall  be  Issued  authoriz- 
ing such  operations,  without  further  pro- 
ceedings, if  application  for  such  certificate 
Is  made  as  provided  herein  on  or  iaefore  July 
1,  1970.  Pending  the  filing  and  determina- 
tion of  any  such  application,  the  continuance 
of  such  operations  without  a  certftcate  shall 
be  lawful.  Applications  for  certificates  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission in  writing,  and  in  such  form,  con- 
tain such  Information,  and  be  accompanied 
by  proof  of  service  upon  such  interested 
parties  as  the  Commission  shall  requre." 

(b)  Section  309(f)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  909(f)), 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
310,  if  any  person  (or  his  predecessor  in 
Interest)  was  in  operation  on  the  date  on 
which  this  paragraph  takes  effect  as  a  con- 
tract carrier  by  water.  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  between  ports  In  Alaska  and 
other  ports  In  the  United  States,  or  between 
ports  In  Alaska  over  the  high  seas,  and  has 
so  operated  since  that  time  (or  if  engaged 
In  furnishing  seasonal  service  only,  was  en- 
gaged In  such  operations  In  the  year  1968 
during  the  season  ordinarily  covered  by  its 
operations,  and  such  operations  have  not 
been  discontinued) ,  except  In  either  Instance 
as  to  Interruptions  of  service  over  which  such 
person  or  his  predecessor  In  interest  had  no 
control,  a  permit  shall  be  Issued  authoriz- 
ing such  operations,  without  further  pro- 
ceedings, if  application  for  such  permit  is 
made  as  provided  herein  on  or  Ijefore  July  1, 
1970.  Pending  the  filing  and  determination  of 
any  such  application,  the  continuance  of 
such  operations  without  a  permit  shall  be 
lawful.  Applications  for  permits  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion in  writing,  and  In  such  form,  contain 
such  Information,  and  be  accompanied  by 
proof  of  service  upon  such  Interested  par- 
ties as  the  Commission  shall  require." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  IV  OF  IN-TERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PERSONS,  HERE- 
TOFORE REGULATED  AS  WATER  CARRIERS,  WHO 
WILL    BE    SUBJECT    TO    SUCH    PART    IV 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  405(a)  of  tiie  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1005(a)),  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "Sec.  405(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(2»  Tariffs  (or  copies  thereof)  containing 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  for  the  transportation 
of  property  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  water  between  places  in  Alaska  and  other 
places  in  the  United  States,  or  between 
places  In  Alaska,  filed  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  pursuant  to  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended,  or  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act.  1933,  as  amended,  by  persons 
whose  operations  are  those  of  a  common 
carrier  by  water  under  the  mentioned  Acts, 
but  whose  operations  are  those  of  a  freight 
forwarder  under  this  part,  in  effect  on  the 
date  this  paragraph  takes  effect,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  as  of  the  date  on  which  this 
paragraph  takes  effect." 

lb)  Section  410(a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  lOlO(at). 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Sec. 
410(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  any  person  (or  his  predecessor  in 
interest)  whose  operations  were  those  of  a 
common  carrier  by  w.<iter  under  the  Shipping 
Act.    1916,   as  amended,  or  the  Intercoastal 
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Shipping  Act,  1933,  as  amended,  but  whose 
operations  are  those  of  a  freight  forwarder 

under  this  part,  as  In  effect  on  the  date  this 
paragraph  takes  effect,  was  In  operation  in 
Interstate  commerce,  on  such  date,  between 
places   In   Alaska   and   other   places   In   the 
United  States,  or  between  places  In  Alaska 
over  the  high  seas,  and  has  so  operated  since 
that  time  (or  If  engaged  in  furnishing  sea- 
sonal service  only,  was  engaged  In  such  op- 
erations In  the  year  1968,  during  the  season 
ordinarily  covered  by  its  operations,  and  such 
operations  have  not  been  discontinued)   ex- 
cept  In  either  Instance  as  to  interruptions 
of   service   over   which   such   person   or   his 
predecessor  in  interest  had  no  control,  a  per- 
mit shall  be  issued  authorizing  such  opera- 
tions as  a  freight  forwarder  without  further 
proceedings,  if  application  for  such  permit  is 
made  as  provided  herein  on  or  before  July  1, 
1970.  Pending  the  flUng  and  determination  of 
any  such  application  the  continuance  of  such 
operations  without  a  permit  shall  be  lawful. 
Applications   for   permits   under   this   para- 
graph shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  In 
writing,  and  in  such  form,  contain  such  in- 
formation, and  be  accompanied  by  proof  of 
service  upon  such  interested  parties  as  the 
Commission  shall  require." 

Sec.  7.  All  provisions  of  law  inconsistent 
wlth'thls  Alaska  Water  Carriers  Act  of  1969 
are  hereby  repealed. 
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which  I  Introduced  recently  for  myself 
and  24  other  Senators  to  further  protect 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona.  In  order 
to  make  a  technical  change  in  the  text  of 
this  legislation  which  will  correct  the 
error,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  star  print  made  of  S.  2360,  a  bill  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing  of  such  bill, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     2355 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ( Mr. 
BuRDicK) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2355,  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  commission  to  make  a 
study  and  report  with  respect  to  freight 
rates  for  farm  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2470 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wuliams).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalfi.  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2470,  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
elderly  persons  to  exchange  food  stamps 
under  certain  circumstances  for  meals 
prepared  and  served  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2683 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2683,  to  deny 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  a  charitable 
contribution  by  a  public  ofHcial  of  his 
collection  of  letters  and  other  papers,  and 
to  limit  the  tax  benefits  of  other  gifts  to 
charity  of  certain  property  which  has  ap- 
preciated in  value. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATK     CONCmiRENT     HESOLtmON     32 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  32  providing  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  an  In- 
vestment of  potential  rail  transportation 
over  existing  lines  and  rights-of-way  for 
passenger  and  mail  transportation  in  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  228— RESOLU- 
TION EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE  SENATE  THAT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT SHOULD  RESUBMIT  THE 
GENEVA  PROTOCOL  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE FOR  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Yotmc  of  Ohio,  Mr 
Randolph,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Harris! 
Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Burdick,  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  228)  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  resubmit  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S    2360 
AND  ADDITION  OF  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  learned  that  a  piinting  error  was 
made  In  the  original  print  of  the  bill 


COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX  IN  QUARTER- 
LY INSTALLMENTS  DURING  EACH 
TAXABLE  YEAR— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     109 

Mr.  LONG  proposed  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  9951  >  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  in  quarterly  Installments  during 
each  taxable  year;  to  make  status  of 
employer  depend  on  employment  during 
preceding  as  well  as  current  taxable 
year;  to  exclude  from  the  computation 
of  the  excess  the  balance  In  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  as 
of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972;    to   raise   the   limitation   on    the 


amount  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  out  of  the  employment 
security  administration  account  by  the 
amounts  so  excluded;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER  EDWARD  E 
JOHNSTON  ADDRESSES  CONGRESS 
OF  MICRONESIA 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July  15, 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Johnston,  the  new  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  delivered  his  first 
state  of  the  territory  message  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, the  territory's  highest  legislative 
body. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  appointed  to  his  post 
by  President  Nixon,  his  nomination  wa.s 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  he  was 
sworn  into  office  on  May  1  this  year. 

In  the  short  time  since  then,  he  ha.s 
quickly  assumed  his  many  duties  In  the 
United  Nations  trust  area  of  94,000  people 
who  live  on  2.100  islands  spread  over  3 
million  square  miles  of  the  Western 
Pacific. 

As  administering  authority  of  the  far- 
flung  territory,  the  United  States  has  the 
responsibility  of  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  the  Micronesian  population.  As 
the  top  American  official  on  the  scene, 
the  High  Commissioner  has  a  key  role 
in  this  responsibility. 

In  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, Mr.  Johnston  voices  his  deter- 
mination to  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  new 
era  of  progress  in  the  trust  territory.  This 
new  page  of  history,  he  says,  was  turned 
when,  on  May  4  this  year.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  visited 
Micronesia  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth P.  Farrington.  Director,  Office  of 
Territories,  and  other  members  of  his 
staff.  A  new  program  was  launched  then 
to  drastically  accelerate  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  Micronesia. 

Those  who  have  followed  U.S.  admin- 
istration of  the  trust  territory  are  aware 
that  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  past  has 
not  been  as  rapid  as  it  could  and  should 
have  been. 

Mr.  Johnston's  message  reviews  this 
progress,  then  points  the  way  to  faster 
progress  ahead.  He  particularly  wants  thie 
Micronesians  to  have  a  more  active  and 
important  role  In  the  government  of  the 
Islands. 

A  long-time  resident  of  Hawaii  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  High  Commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Johnston  draws  upon  his  ex- 
perience and  observations  in  the  50th 
State  to  offer  helpful  suggestions.  For 
example,  on  the  recurring  question  of 
"progress  versus  culture,"  he  advises  that 
It  is  not  necessary  for  Micronesians  to 
reject  either  progress  in  Western  ways  or 
their  own  cultural  identity.  Like  Hawaii's 
people  of  many  ethnic  backgrounds, 
the  people  of  Micronesia  can  accept  and 
benefit  from  the  advances  in  science, 
health,  and  education  without  having  to 
deny  their  traditional  culture. 

Mr.  Johnston's  leadership  is  crucial  at 
this  time  when  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
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nesla  Is  considering  the  vital  question  of 
the  future  political  status  of  the  trust 
territory. 

Mr.  Johnston  assures  Micronesian 
leaders : 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  be  associated 
with  Micronesia  and  we  definitely  desire  to 
enter  with  you  into  a  lasting  and  perma- 
nent partnership.  .  .  .  We  have  Invited  rep- 
resentatives of  the  (Micronesian)  Congress, 
accompanied  by  members  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's stair,  to  visit  Washington  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  this  current 
session,  to  assist  in  drafting  the  specific  legis- 
lation  to   Implement   such   partnership. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Johnston  for  his 
encouraging,  forthright  address  and 
wish  him  well  in  meeting  the  challenging 
tasks  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  of  the  Territory  Message, 

July   15,   1969 

(By  Edward  E.  Johnston,  High  Commissioner, 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  President,  Mr,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, disUnguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

For  several  months  now,  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  this  occasion.  Today  is  not 
only  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  a  legislative  body  in  the  role 
of  Chief  Executive,  but  it  is  my  first  oppor- 
tunity to  officially  present  my  views  on  the 
future  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  the  members  of  this  distinguished 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  Micronesia. 

In  the  short  time  in  which  I  have  held 
office,  I  have  learned  among  other  things, 
that  the  High  Commissioner,  In  the  course 
of  performing  his  duties,  must  travel  a  great 
deal.  One  of  the  most  Important  trips  each 
year  Is  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our  recent 
appearance  before  the  Trusteeship  Council 
was.  In  general,  very  favorably  received  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  accom- 
plishment should  be  given  to  the  excellent 
representation  provided  by  the  two  distin- 
guished Special  Advisors  from  this  Congress, 
Senator  Olympic  Borja  and  Representative 
Chutomu  Nlmwes. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  travel,  I 
would  make  two  additional  points.  One. 
that  in  all  my  travels  I  shall  have  in  mind 
a  single  objective — to  constantly  promote 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  Micronesia — and, 
two,  I  will  publicly  acknowledge  the  out- 
standing performance  of  our  Deputy  High 
Commissioner,  the  Honorable  Pet«r  T.  Cole- 
man, during  my  recent  absence  from  the 
Territory  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  As 
I  mentioned  at  his  swearing-in  ceremony, 
I  am  sure  that  the  Deputy  High  Commis- 
sioner and  I  will  continue  to  work  closely 
as  a  team,  and  that  both  of  us,  along  with 
our  cabinet  and  staff,  will  maintain  constant 
contact  with  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
of   Micronesia. 

The  first  two  and  a  half  months  of  o\ir  new 
administration  have  certainly  been  crowded 
with  important  events.  As  we  reported  to 
the  United  Nations,  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Trust  Territory  began  on  May  4.  1969, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J. 
Hlckel,  visited  Micronesia  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Farrington  and  other  members  of  his 
staff.  As  of  that  moment,  a  new  program 
was  launched  to  drastically  accelerate  the 
rate  of  progress  In  the  Trust  Territory,  a 
program  which  will  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  other  departments  of  the  United  States 
government,  as  well  as  the  two  Houses  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  To  assist  us  In 


carrying  out  this  program,  we  are  pleased 
to  have  with  us  today  Mr.  Edgar  Kaiser,  Jr., 
representing  Secretary  Hlckel,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  a  top-level  team  of  experts,  headed 
by  Dr.  Paul  Cook,  who  are  assisting  us  in 
obtaining  proper  funding  to  carry  our  pro- 
gram forward. 

July  4th  to  12th.  1969,  was  certainly  a 
historic  period  for  all  of  Micronesia.  The  first 
MlcrOlympics  accomplished,  in  a  manner 
even  exceeding  tlie  predictions  of  the  most 
optimlBtlc,  its  dual  goals  of  training  our 
Trust  Territory  athletes  for  competition  in 
many  events  and  bringing  togetlier  for  the 
first  time.  In  a  non-political  non-governmen- 
tal fashion,  the  people  of  all  six  Districts  of 
Micronesia.  The  Congress  of  Micronesia  is 
certainly  to  be  commended  for  its  loresiglit 
in  providing  funds  for  the  MlcrOlympics,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  join  with  me  in  thanking  the  Olym- 
pic Committee,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  citizens 
of  our  friendly  neighboring  island  of  Guam, 
and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
for  their  excellent  team  work  in  making  this 
occasion  so  successful. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  attempt  to  briefiy 
summarize  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
since  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  last 
January.  One  of  the  keynotes  of  this  new  Ad- 
ministration is  to  repeatedly  increase  the  in- 
volvement of  Micronesians  In  the  Adminis- 
trative Branch  of  their  government  and  to 
tackle  and,  eventually  solve  the  problems  of 
a  government  operated  on  three  different  pay 
scales.  Our  eventual  goal,  of  course,  is  equal 
pay  for  equal  qualifications  and  equal  work. 
Toward  this  end,  a  high-level  position  has 
been  created  and  staffed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  training  and  upgrading  our  Micro- 
nesian personnel.  We  will  soon  add  to  our 
staff  a  highly-qualified  Personnel  Adminis- 
trator with  considerable  experience  in  per- 
sonnel management  and  the  integration  of 
pay  scales.  The  fiscal  year  1970  budget  cur- 
rently before  the  United  States  Congress  in- 
cludes approximately  $750,000  for  a  pay  raise 
for  our  Micronesian  emploj-ees,  and  though 
we  are  now  operating  under  a  "continuing 
resolution"  rather  than  an  approved  budget, 
I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  this 
well-deserved  increase  effective  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  field 
of  automatic  data  processing,  and  more  will 
be  made  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  government 
has  assisted  in  every  way  possible  in  the 
work  of  the  Government  Organization  Com- 
mittee of  this  Congress.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  receiving  their  report  in  the  near 
future  so  that  we  may  work  together  with 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  make  possible 
a  further  decentralization  of  many  Trust 
Territory  government  activities  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  possible  more  effective  and 
realistic  staff  operations  to  guide  and  assist 
the  District  Administrators  in  carrying  out 
their  mission. 

A  milestone  in  the  field  of  education  will 
be  reached  in  September  witli  the  opening  of 
om-  Mlcro:ieslan  Occupational  Center  in 
Palau.  Significantly,  this  Center  will  be 
staffed  by  five  Americans  and  nineteen 
Micronesians.  and  we  are  sure  It  will  play  an 
important  and  continuing  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people. 

Our  scholarship  program  has  been  reor- 
ganized to  broaden  opportunity  and  use 
scholarship  funds  more  efficiently.  The  need 
lor  more  counseling  services,  especially  at 
the  high  school  level,  has  been  recognized 
and  this  activity  has  been  increased.  Efforts 
are  underway  to  secure  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  other  sources  to  develop  materials 
and  programs  in  all  areas  of  our  school  cur- 
riculum. 

In  the  important  area  of  health  services, 
the  Trust  Territory  is  now  a  full  member  of 
the  Public  Health  Sen'ice,  Region  9,  from 
which  it  is  receiving  funds  for  a  new  mental 


health  program,  a  new  and  much  augmented 
maternal  and  child  care  program,  and  new 
activities  in  the  field  of  sanitation.  We  have 
also  Joined  the  Regional  Medical  Program, 
with  offices  in  Hawaii,  through  which  we  are 
now  planning  a  program  for  the  early  de- 
tection of  cancer  in  women,  and  a  program 
for  better  training  and  supervision  of  health 
aides.  The  National  Communicable  Disease 
Center  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  developing  a 
team  of  experts  and  will  concern  itself  with 
prevention  and  control  of  epidemics  through- 
out the  Trust  Territory. 

A  major  development  in  the  field  oi  health 
services,  which  will  eventually  be  of  great 
importance,  was  the  selection  of  a  Health 
Council  of  eighteen  members,  all  Microne- 
sians. and  a  majority  of  whom  are  not  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  At  policy  level,  and  in  full 
cooperation  with  the  Administration,  they 
have  become  very  active  in  formulating  with 
us  our  plans  and  guidelines.  The  Council  is 
cvirrenlly  preparing  recommendations  re- 
garding the  feasibility  of  private  practice  in 
medicine  and  dentistry  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory, and  a  report  on  plans  to  bring  better 
health  services  to  our  outlying  islands  In 
keeping  with  our  program  of  Micronesian 
involvement  in  key  positions,  all  six  District 
Directxars  of  Health  Services  are  Mlcronesiaui-:. 
along  with  two  physicians  who  will  shortly 
be  appointed  Assistant  Commissioners  for 
Health  Services,  and  tlie  Directors  of  both 
the  Division  of  Dentistry  and  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Health. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  Commissioner 
for  Public  Affairs,  a  political  edvication  pro- 
gram has  been  initiated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Our  Micronesian  News 
Service  Bureau  and  our  media  program  have 
been  strengthened  by  a  Trust  Territory  media 
conference  held  Just  a  few  months  ago.  Our 
efforts  are  continuing  to  make  the  Public  In- 
formation Office  and  the  Radio  Broadcast 
Center  even  more  responsive  to  the  current 
needs  of  the  people  of  Micronesia,  and  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1970  our  radio  stations  will 
reach  97'",  of  our  total  population. 

Our  Commissioner  for  Public  .'iffalrs  and 
his  staff  have  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Pacific,  to  institute  a  program  involv- 
ing Military  Civic  Action  Teams  in  each  of 
our  districts.  These  teams  will  work  with  lo- 
cal residents  to  complete  vitally  needed  con- 
struction projects,  and  the  first  two  teams 
are  now  operating  in  the  Truk  and  Ponape 
Districts. 

During  the  past  year  we  started  over  S25 
million  worth  of  capital  improvement  proj- 
ects. This  amount  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Some  of  the  major  facilities 
that  will  be  provided  are : 

The  Micronesian  Occupational  Center  in 
Koror: 

The  District  Hospital  on  Moen: 

The  first  phase  of  the  new  harbor  for  Po- 
nape; 

The  improved  Trust  Territory-wide  com- 
munications system; 

The  water  and  sewer  systems  for  Salpan; 
and 

Improvements  to  the  power  systems  In  Sal- 
pan,  Moen  and  Koror. 

In  the  past,  your  involvement  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  capital  improvement  pro- 
gram may  not  have  been  as  comprehensive 
as  you  may  have  desired.  With  the  impetvis 
and  support  given  to  the  Joint  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  by  Sec- 
retary' nickel's  statement  during  his  visit  to 
Saipan  in  May,  and  as  a  result  of  the  inten- 
sive efforts  of  your  Joint  Budget  Committee 
during  the  past  two  months,  your  views,  rec- 
ommendation and  priorities  wiU  be  given  full 
consideration  in  the  development  of  the  an- 
nual budget  for  the  Trust  Territory-. 

In  the  coming  years,  we  shall  continue  to 
provide  needed  capital  Improvements  in  the 
various  districts.  You  will  have  a  greater  in- 
volvement than  in  the  past  in  determining 
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be    provided    and    In    what 


what    should 
priority. 

For  many  years  one  of  our  greateet  bottle- 
necks to  Mlcroneslan  progress  has  been  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  to  communicate 
quickly  and  easily  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  even  from  district  to  district.  I 
had  hoped  to  report  to  you  today  that  our 
long-needed  phone  link  to  Guam  had  been 
completed.  Present  Indicators  are.  I  am 
plesised  to  report,  that  It  will  be  completed 
before  the  Third  Session  of  the  Congress  ad- 
journs In  August,  and  all  of  our  districts 
will  be  connected  In  one  new,  modern  sys- 
tem by  September  1970.  I  have  asked  for 
weekly  reports  of  progress  through  this  Ses- 
sion and  monthly  reports  thereafter. 

As  I  stand  here  before  this  Joint  Session 
of  the  Third  Congress  of  Micronesia.  I  am 
compelled  to  reflect  that  there  is  really  very 
much  that  we,  both  Americans  and  Mlcro- 
neslans.  have  accomplished  during  the  past 
few  years.  But,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  in  agree- 
ment that  much  has  not  been  done  and 
must  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  in 
our  Department  of  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment that  we  seem  to  have  centered  those 
areas  which  represent  our  most  perplexing 
and,  yet,  most  challenging  problems. 
-  Our  Transjxjrtation  Division  must  be  aug- 
mented by  additional  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. Toward  this  end  we  are  in  the  process 
of  recruiting  such  personnel,  and  six  LCU's 
to  be  used  as  administrative  vessels  with- 
in each  of  our  districts,  will  shortly  be  de- 
livered to  us  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  TTPI  rep- 
resentative. Commander  in  Chief.  Pacific. 

Our  Economic  Development  Division  is 
seeking  to  provide  more  expertise  at  the  dis- 
trict level  In  each  of  our  districts  to  develop 
our  marine  resources,  agriculture,  tourism, 
retail  and  wholesale  trade,  and  other  means 
of  making  our  economy  increasing  less  de- 
pendent upon  government  spending  and  gov- 
ernment employment.  Toward  this  end. 
Secretary  Hickel  has  pledged  to  seek  from 
the  United  States  Congress  an  increase  in  the 
funding  of  our  Economic  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  $5  million.  Within  the  next  few 
weeks  Air  Micronesia  will  begin  construction 
of  the  arst  of  six  flrst-class  hotels,  and  has 
already  aided  the  Trust  Terrltorv  immeasiu-- 
ably  in  the  promotion  of  tourism  as  a  grow- 
ing part  of  our  economy. 

In  1935  the  Japanese  Government  Admin- 
istrator, when  his  nation  held  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory  under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate, 
made  the  following  comment:    "Among  the 
administrative  problems  concerning  officials 
of  the  mandate,  none  has  proved  more  com- 
plex  or   more   delicate   than   the   control  of 
land."  Almost  thirty-Hve  years  later  a  mem- 
ber of  the  High  Commissioner's  staff  stated 
that  land  "is  the  single  most  Important  item 
and  by  far  the  most  sensitive  issue  that  exists 
today    in    Micronesia."   This    certainly    does 
not   indicate   any   great   progress   in   solving 
Micronesia's    land    problems.    In    fact.    Rep- 
resentative Nlmwes.  in  his  opening  remarks 
to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council 
last  month,  pointed  out  that  "Not  one  Cer- 
tificate of  'ntle  has  been  issued  and  not  one 
lot  has   been  officially   registered.  "   We  can- 
not   escape    either    the    seriousness    or    the 
magnitude  of  this  problem,  but  this  Admin- 
istration has  given  itself  a  goal  of  being  well 
on  the  way  toward  completion  of  land  reg- 
istration throughout  the  Trust  Territory  not 
later  than  June  30.  1970.  In  this  respect,  we 
have   been   pledged  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  will  certainly  be  calling  upon 
the  Congress  of  Mlcroneslafor  advice  and  as- 


trlota,  la  the  settlement  of  war  damage  and 
post  secvire  damage  claims.  This,  too,  is  a 
priority  Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  ad- 
mlnlsta-atlon,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Inform  this 
Congress  officially  that  on  April  18,  1968, 
the  Qovemments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  Joined  in  an  ez  gratia  .agreement 
namely,  one  which  does  not  involve  ques- 
tlons  of  legal  liability,  to  contribute  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  In  view  of  the 
enormous  wartime  suffering  which  was  their 
lot.  It  Is  the  firm  intention  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  post  secure  claims  so 
that  payment  of  these  can  be  integrated  with 
the  distribution  of  the  $10  million  ex  gratia 
war  damage  i>ayment.  The  Post  Secure  Claims 
Office  is  now  preparing  recommendations  on 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  or  commis- 
sion to  adjudicate  claims  for  post  secure 
damage  in  the  Trust  Territory,  which  should 
be  completed  sometime  this  month.  Our  At- 
torney Generals  office  is  also  in  the  process 
of  drafting  proposed  legislation  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  by  the  United  States 
Congress  to  settle  these  claims. 

Also,  under  the  direction  of  our  Attorney 
General,  work  has  commenced  dn  the  new 
Trust  Territory  Code  authorized  by  Public 
Law  4-17.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  complete 
manuscript  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  by  July.  1970. 

This  brief  summary  has,  in  the  interest 
of  time,  covered  only  highlights  of  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  subse- 
quently present  to  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia a  more  specific  message  on  the  Trust 
Territory  budget,  on  government  organiza- 
tion and.  possibly,  on  other  Important  sub- 
jects. I  am  also  looking  forward  to  a  series 
of  regularly  scheduled  breakfast  meetings 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  during 
the  balance  of  this  Session. 

While  I  am  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
officially  address  this  Congress  for  the  first 
time.  I  should  like  to  take  a  few  more  min- 
utes to  present  some  basic  thoughts  and 
principles  which  will  guide  my  Administra- 
tion as  your  High  Commissioner.  Although 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Congress 
will  consider  specific  legislation  designed  to 
Increase  the  revenues  from  local  taxation, 
we  will  still  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  for 
at  least  the  next  few  years  the  major  funding 
for  the  operation  of  our  government  will 
come  from  the  United  States  Congress.  In 
this  respect,  members  of  my  staff  and  I  have 
been  assured  on  several  recent  occasions  of 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  both  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  in  properly  funding 
our  many  new  programs  for  the  economic 
and  political  development  of  Micronesia. 

Our  friends  in  Washington  have  told  us 
that  one  of  our  drawbacks  in  the  past  has 
been  an  apparent  unwillingness  to  let  them 
know  how  much  we  really  need,  to  accom- 
plish the  many  things  tliat  must  be  done 
throughout  the  three  million  square  miles  of 
the  Trust  Territory.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
this  Administration  intends  to  make  abun- 
dantly clear  to  all  concerned,  exactly  what 
we  need  in  each  area  to  accomplish  our  goals; 
and  although  we  realize  that  in  many  areas 
priorities  must  be  set  within  realistic  budget 
limitations,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  declare  to  all  concerned  that 
we  will  no  longer  establish  "selective  prior- 
ities" in  those  areas  which  concern  the 
health,  safety  and,  possibly,  the  very  lives  of 


several  more  years  for  the  same  facilities  and 

services. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  concerned,  from 
what  has  been  said  to  this  point,  that  this 
Administration  Is  dedicated  to  the  future 
progress  of  Micronesia.  Over  the  next  few 
years  we  shall  be  constructing  roads,  hospi- 
tals, schools,  air  fields,  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems, and  other  vitally  needed  public  im- 
provements as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  stimulate  the  private  sec- 
tor to  erect  hotels,  shops  and  stores,  and 
other  business  facilities  and  Installations. 
But,  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  pledge  to  our- 
selves that  building  the  future  must  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  heritage  of  the  past 
Steps  are  already  being  taken  to  preserve  his- 
toric sites,  to  build  museums  and  to  make 
them  available  for  the  education  and  Inspira- 
tion of  our  own  people,  as  well  as  to  provide 
Information  on  our  historic  past  to  visitors 
from  abroad.  I.  for  one,  refuse  to  be  con- 
vinced that  progress  necessarily  destroys  cul- 
ture. The  United  SUtes  of  America  is  pos- 
sibly the  only  great  nation  in  the  world 
where,  on  the  same  evening  in  the  same  city 
block,  one  might  find  an  Irish  wake,  a  Polish 
wedding,  and  a  Jewish  Bar  Mltzvah  occurring 
simultaneously.  Each  of  these  groups  has 
Joined  in  building  America,  yet  none  has 
completely  separated  itself  from  the  heritage 
and  customs  of  its  past. 

As  you  know,  I  lived  for  the  past  quarter 
century  in  the  only  area  of  the  United  States 
which  went  through  the  successive  govern- 
mental stages  of  a  Monarchy,  a  Republic,  a 
Territory  and,  finally,  the  Fiftieth  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Certainly,  no 
one  can  deny  that  Hawaii  has  made  progress 
during  each  stage  of  this  transition.  Yet,  here, 
again,  the  various  ethnic  groups  which  have 
built  Hawaii  have  tenaciously  held  on  to  their 
native  cultures.  Each  year  the  citizens  of 
Hawaii  and  visitors  alike  enjoy  equally  the 
Hawaiian  Aloha  Week,  the  Japanese  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival,  the  Chinese  Narcissus  Fes- 
ti\'al  and  the  Philippine  Fiesta.  In  fact,  our 
friends  in  Hawaii  have  one  island,  Nllhau, 
whose  citizens  still  live  completely  in  the  old 
Hawaiian  tradition.  Largely  by  their  own 
choosing,  they  do  without  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  modern  living,  but  they  are  gruaran- 
teed  the  basic  services  essential  to  their 
health,  education  and  welfare  by  their  State 
Government. 

Within  a  few  short  hours,  three  Americans 
will  begin  a  mission  designed  to  land  them  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  the  mission 
seems  to  have  every  chance  of  success.  It  will 
be  watched  by  the  whole  world.  Including 
Micronesia,  and  it  occurred  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  in  this  age  of  such  tremendous  sci- 
entific progress,  I  cannot  for  one  minute  ac- 
cept the  thought  expressed  by  some  who  tend 
to  think  negatively,  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  people  in  the  world — Mlcroneslans  and  all 
the  others.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia  would  voluntarily  reject 
the  advances  in  science,  health  and  educa- 
tion which  are  so  eagerly  sought  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  I  am  equally  unwilling 
to  accept  the  thought  expressed  by  some  that 
to  enjoy  these  benefits  Mlcroneslans  must 
forget  or  deny  the  cultural  background  which 
has  made  them  one  of  the  finest  groups  of 
people  on  this  earth. 

Bearing  these  principles  and  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  we  come  now  to  the  final 
and  most  important  item  to  which  we  must 
address  ourselves  today — the  future  political 
status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  Joint  Future  Political  Status 
Commission  of  this  Congress  has  worked  long 
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Trusteeship  Council,  said:  "The  United 
States,  as  the  administrating  authority,  has 
not  defined  Its  aspirations,  wishes  or  views 
with  respect  to  the  future  political  status  of 
Micronesia  '  And  he  urged  the  United  States 
to  express  its  position  so  that  an  exchange  of 
views  might  take  place.  To  answer  his  re- 
quest, let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  to 
this  honorable  body  today  (and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  President  Nixon,  Secretary  Hickel, 
and  many  others  throughout  America) — the 
United  States  is  proud  to  be  associated  with 
Micronesia  and  we  definitely  desire  to  enter 
with  you  Into  a  lasting  and  permanent  part- 
nership. We  are  prepared  and  anxious,  from 
this  moment  forth,  to  discuss  with  this  Con- 
gress, as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
Micronesian  people,  the  exact  nature  which 
this  partnership  should  take.  We  have  in- 
vited Representatives  of  the  Congress,  ac- 
companied by  members  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's staff,  to  visit  Washington  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  this  current  ses- 
sion, to  assist  in  drafting  the  specific  legis- 
lation to  implement  suQh  a  partnership. 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  to 
this  Congress  for  inviting  me  to  address  you 
today.  I  «tfn  sure  that  my  family  and  I  will 
enjoy  life  in  Micronesia  and  look  forward  to 
being  a  part  of  this  growing  area  for  many 
years  to  come. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  in  1968. 
a  young  lady  named  Vickie  Cole,  in  the  small 
town  of  Deshler,  Ohio,  carried  a  sign  which 
gave  President  Richard  Nixon  the  theme  for 
his  Administration,  which  began  on  January 
21st  this  year.  It  has  occurred  to  me  many 
times  in  these  past  few  weeks  that  this 
theme  is  particularly  adaptable  to  our  situa- 
tion in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. So.  I  would  conclude  this  message  to 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Third  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  with  the  hope  that  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  our  task  and  our 
challenge  in  these  coming  months  and  years 
is  to   lead   Micronesia   "Forward   Together,  " 


PRESERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  as 
Americans  have  increasingly  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tion, it  is  our  hope  that  private  industry 
has  begun  to  accept  a  greater  responsi- 
bihty  to  insure  the  preservation  of  some 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources.  Evi- 
dence that  this  is  happening  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Georgia  Pacific  Corp.. 
which  today  donated  a  $6  million  stand 
of  prime  redwood  timber  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  This  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, long  noted  for  its  efforts  in  con- 
sei-vation,  expressed  its  thanks  for  Geor- 
gia Pacific's  farsighted  approach  to  one 
of  America's  growing  problems.  It  is 
noted  that  the  gift  may  represent  the 
largest  ever  made  by  an  American  busi- 
ness firm  for  conservation  purposes.  This 
type  of  approach  is  indeed  welcome  by 
all  Americans,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
concern  will  continue  to  grow  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  release  by  the 
Nature  Conservancy  describing  this  gift. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgia  Pacific  Donates  $6  Million  Prime 
Redwood  Stand  to  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy 

Washington.  DC. — The  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy, of  Washington,  D.C.,  announced  to- 
day the  donation  by  Georgia  Pacific  Cor- 
poration, one  of  the  nation's  largest  forest 
products  companies,   of  a  $6-milllon  stand 


of  prime  redwood  located  on  the  Van  Duzen 
River  In  Northern  California. 

The  gift,  which  the  Conservancy  termed 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the 
American  conservation  movement,  embraces 
two  redwood  groves  totalling  390  acres 
situated  12  miles  southeast  of  Portuna,  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  brief,  noontime  ceremony  was  held  to- 
day (Wednesday,  July  30)  at  the  site,  at- 
tended by  Georgia  Pacific,  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy. Save-the-Redwoods  League,  and 
state  park  officials.  Robert  B.  PampUn.  Port- 
land. Oregon,  chairman  and  president  of 
Georgia  Pacific,  gave  the  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty to  Thomas  W.  Richards,  of  Washington, 
DC,  president  of  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
who  symbolically  handed  it  to  William  Penn 
Mott,  chief  of  the  California  State  Park 
System,  which   will   administer  the  park. 

Richards,  as  president  of  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy, a  national,  non-profit  organization 
formed  to  acquire  and  protect  outstanding 
natural  areas,  praised  the  company  saying. 
"This  public-spirited  gift  is  a  tribute  to  the 
conservation  awareness  of  Georgia  Pacific 
officials.  This  marks  a  significant  break- 
through for  the  conservation  movement.  Tills 
gift  represents  what  may  be  the  largest  ever 
made  by  an  American  business  firm  for  con- 
servation purpKJsee.  Georgia  Pacific,  with  the 
contribution,  sets  an  example  for-  America's 
resource-based  industries.  We  are  grateful 
to  them  and  hope  that  other  industries  will 
follow  their  lead." 

Included  in  the  gift  are  some  206  acres  of 
old  growth  redwood,  classified  triple  0,  which 
signifies  the  oldest  and  best  timber.  Many 
of  the  trees  are  between  400  and  800  >-ears 
old  and  a  nuirber  are  15  or  more  feet  in 
diameter.  The  volume  of  timber  in  the  stand 
runs  between  300,000  and  400,000  board  feet 
per  acre;  the  total  amount  of  top  grade  red- 
wood is  enough  to  build  houses  for  over  a 
million  people.  The  remaining  land  includes 
young  growth  redwoods  and  river  bar  and 
meadowlands. 

Pamplln  remarked,  In  making  the  gift, 
that  "we  have  always  recognized  the  need 
for  recreational  use  of  forest  lands.  We  main- 
tain several  dozen  beautiful  parks  in  our 
western  timber  ownership  for  the  use  of  the 
public."  Earlier  he  noted  that  the  company 
strongly  believes  "in  the  multiple  use  of  tim- 
ber and  timber  lands.  We  believe  this  renew- 
able resource  can — and  must — serve  many 
masters." 

Also  present  at  the  ceremony  was  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Chaney,  president  of  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  the  organization  which 
has  pioneered  the  conservation  of  California's 
redwood  groves.  Chaney  expressed  delight 
with  the  gift,  noting  that  the  "countless 
people  who  seek  the  tranquU  beauty  of  the 
redwood  region  will  be  able  to  enjoy  this 
park  year  after  year." 

The  gift  tract  includes  two  groves  and  a 
connecting  strip  of  land.  The  groves  will  be 
named  after  P.^mplln  and  Owen  R.  Cheat- 
ham, founder  of  Georgia  Pacific.  The  land 
has  been  held  for  park  use  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  first  by  the  Hammond  Lum- 
ber Company,  and  for  the  past  14  years  by 
their  successors,  the  Georgia  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  westernmost  grove,  there  is  an 
open  recreational  area  and  a  swimming  hole. 

Administration  of  the  new  park  will  be 
from  the  nearby  Grizzly  Creek  Redwood 
State  Park. 


OPPOSITION      TO      CUTBACKS      AT 
FRANKFORD  ARSENAL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  1816 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  in  Philadelphia 
has  secured  our  Nation's  defense  needs. 
Frankford  Arsenal  is  a  key  installation 
in  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  Materiel  Command. 

For  more  than  3  months  my  distin- 
guished   colleague    from    Pennsylvania, 


Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  and  I  have  opposed  the 
Defense  Department's  announced  plan  to 
uproot  thousands  of  Philadelphia- area 
families  by  transferring  the  research  and 
development  activities  at  Frankford  Ar- 
senal to  other  scattered  installations.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  the  proposed 
transfers  would  waste  taxpayers'  money, 
weaken  national  security,  and  strike  a 
severe  blow  at  the  econbmy  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

An  article  published  in  this  morning's 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  points  to  another 
danger  involved  in  the  Army's  plan. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  the  United 
States  could  become  dependent  on  for- 
eign countries  for  vital  defense  materiel. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer, 

July  30,  1969) 

Arsenal  Loss  Raises  Pears 

,By  Clifford  Linedeckert 

Removal  of  the  research  and  development 
division  from  the  Frankford  Arsenal  could 
lead  to  American  dependence  on  other  coun- 
tries for  evolvement  and  manufacture  of  mil- 
itary armament.  It  was  predicted  here  Tues- 
day. 

■The  U.S.  will  be  looking  to  such  countries 
as  Japan,  Belgium.  Germany  and  France  for 
its  arms,  warned  Kenneth  L.  Lyons,  president 
of  the  National  Association  ol  Government 
Employees,  "if  Congress  ever  makes  the 
tragic  mistake  of  permitting  destrviction  of 
our  Frankfort  Arsenal. 

SERIOUS    LOSS 

Lyons  appeared  with  S.  Harry  Galfand,  di- 
rector of  commerce  and  city  representative; 
and  Thomas  W.  Langford  Jr..  regional  econo- 
mist and  research  associate  of  the  Regional 
Science  Research  Institute,  r.t  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 

The  proposed  cutback  at  the  llO-acre  fa- 
cility at  Tacony  and  Bridge  .sts..  warned 
Lyons,  would  not  represent  a  gain  for  any 
other  arsenal,  and  would  be  a  loss  for  the 
country. 

defense  blvnders 

"It  would  be  an  end  to  research  and  de- 
velopment on  these  weapons,  at  a  time  when 
our  Army.  Navy.  Marines  and  Air  Force  need 
them  most."  Lyons  said. 

Lyons  charged  that  a  cutback  at  the  ar- 
senal would  continue  an  "insane"  pattern  of 
Defense  Department  blunders  in  the  last  few 
years  that  has  already  seriovisly  affected  the 
quality  and  production  of  small  arms. 

Defense  Department  errors  and  meddling, 
he  said,  have  resulted  in  situations  where 
"half  of  our  weapons  wouldn't  work"  if  our 
armed  forces  had  been  attacked  in  Europe. 

He  pointed  to  the  often-criticized  M-16 
rifle  in  Vietnam,  as  another  example  of  De- 
fense Department  blundering.  "There  have 
already  been  142  modifications."  he  said, 
"and  anytime  one  of  our  men  can  grab  an 
enemy  AK  (NFLR)   they  prefer  to  use  that." 

Lyons  contended  that  only  4  percent  of  the 
arsenal  team  of  highly  skilled  workers  in  re- 
search and  development  are  prepared  to  re- 
locate if  the  division  is  moved. 

"It  would  be  almost  nn  impossibility  to 
recruit  the  scientists  and  technicians  who 
would  be  needed  to  make  research  and  de- 
velopment work  elsewhere."  he  declared. 


ANTIAMMUNITION  REGISTRATION 
BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
announce  my  firm  support  of  the  bill 
introduced    yesterday    by    the    Senator 
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from  Utah  (Mr.  Bknnktt)  to  amend  a 
major  part  of  the  ammimltlon  registra- 
tion section  of  the  gun  control  law  of 
1968. 

This  bill  is  almost  identical  to  the 
Bennett-Scott  bill  Introduced  earlier  this 
year  which  was  later  withdrawn  for 
parliamentary  reasons.  I  am  delighted 
to  join  with  Senator  Bennett  in  this  new 
bill. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  inter- 
preted the  ammunition  registration  pro- 
visions of  last  year's  gun  bill  In  such  a 
way  that  It  does  not  conform  to  the  In- 
tent of  Congress.  Our  bill  would  exempt 
from  this  burdensome  registration  pro- 
cedure the  kind  of  ammunition  most 
commonly  used  by  legitimate  sportsmen. 
I  urge  Congress  to  act  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  hunting  season  opens  this  fall, 
to  prevent  confusion  and  unnecessary 
hardships  on  thousands  of  legitimate 
hunters  and  sportsmen  In  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  purpose  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968- was  to  help  to  prevent  crime  and 
*cts  of-  violence.  It  was  not  Intended  to 
restrict  or  harass  sportsmen.  But  in  fact, 
law-abiding  citizens  are  suffering  im- 
necessary  Inconveniences  and  burdens 
because  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  act 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Our  new  bill  makes  it  clear  that  Con- 
gress does  not  Intend  for  sportsmen  to 
be  treated  as  criminals. 

On  the  other  hand,  criminals  who  mis- 
use firearms  to  commit  felonies  should 
receive  prompt  and  severe  sentences.  I 
have  cosponsored  and  testified  in  favor 
of  the  bill  by  Senator  MncE  Mansfield 
(S.  849)  to  provide  tougher  mandatory 
sentences  when  gims  are  lased  in  com- 
mitting Federal  felonies.  Of  the  20  rob- 
beries which  were  reported  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post.  12  were  committed  by 
criminals  with  guns.  Tragedy  was 
averted  In  one  case  only  because  the 
weapon  misfired  when  the  trigger  was 
pulled. 

The  Mansfield  bill  will  assure  that 
criminals  who  threaten  society  with  fire- 
arms will  receive  strict  sentences. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  both  bills 
because  I  believe  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  law-abiding  sportsman  who 
has  a  legitimate  right  to  carry  a  fire- 
arm, and  the  criminals  in  our  society 
who  mlstise  gxms  and  terrorize  our 
citizens. 
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Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Hebe? 
Our  moonwalklng  astronauts  are  safely 
iiotne,  so  now  might  be  a  good  time  to  ex- 
amine wiiere  we  go  from  tiere  with  regard 
to  our  national  emphasis.  The  space  scien- 
tists liave  proven  their  point  with  the  moon 
landing,  now  possibly  we  need  to  establish 
some  new  national  goals  toward  which  the 
United  States  can  devote  its  resources  of 
time,  talent,  and  money. 

In  this  land  of  plenty,  it  is  Increasingly 
evident  there  is  a  real  problem  of  poverty. 
As  our  citizens  live  longer  lives  we  see  grow- 
ing problems  for  the  aging.  We  are  still  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  conquering  many  of 
the  diseases  that  plague  mankind,  and  man 
has  yet  to  learn  to  live  in  peace  with  his 
fellowmen.  Any  one  or  more  of  these  prob- 
lems could  be  a  proper  target  for  a  major 
national  effort,  similar  to  our  recent  space 
effort. 

We  feel  the  American  jieople  would  give 
full  support  to  any  such  worthwhile  new  na- 
tional project,  but  the  voice  of  American 
people  should  be  heard  in  the  setting  of  any 
such  priority  of  effort.  This  means  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  must  speak  up,  must  speak  out, 
to  let  his  opinion  be  heard. 

The  management  of  this  station  would 
urge  every  concerned  citizen  to  write  or 
otherwise  contact  their  congressman  or  sen- 
ator— or  the  president,  to  let  these  national 
leaders  and  decision  makers  know  what  you 
feel  should  be  the  next  target  among  the 
several  problems  that  face  our  nation  and 
our  world.  You  tell  them  how  you  want  your 
tax  dollars  spent. 


CAN  THE  INFANTS  SURVIVE? 


FUTURE   NATIONAL   GOALS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
staggering  success  of  our  Apollo  1 1  moon 
shot  has,  quite  properly  I  think,  raised 
the  question,  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
chart  our  future  for  many  years  to  come. 

Dave  Dj'ke,  editorial  director  of  the 
North  Dakota  Broadcasting  Co.,  has 
kindly  furnished  me  a  copy  of  a  recent 
KX  network  editorial  on  the  subject.  I 
commend  KX  for  raising  these  questions. 
I  know  I  look  forward  to  having  the  sug- 
gested answers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  read  a  provoca- 
tive article  published  in  the  June  1969 
edition  of  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scien- 
tists. It  Is  an  article  written  by  an  emi- 
nent radiologist.  Dr.  Ernest  Stemglass,  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Radiology 
and  Division  of  Radiation  Health,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Stemglass  has 
discovered  new  data  that  Indicates  the 
potentially  catastrophic  consequences  of 
a  nuclear  attack  not  only  on  the  immedi- 
ate victims  but  also  on  the  living  and 
imbom,  upon  whom  must  rest  the  hopes 
for  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  The 
evidence  that  Dr.  Stemglass  has  gath- 
ered illustrates  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  a  large-scale  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
will  be  the  poisoning  of  genetic  material 
with  the  danger  of  the  extinction  of 
mankind. 

As  a  layman,  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  comment  authoritatively  on  Dr. 
Stemglass'  thesis.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
that  his  findings  do  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  debate  currently  raging  over 
the  deployment  of  the  anti-ballistlc- 
missile  system.  If  in  fact  his  data  is  ac- 
curate, we  may  discover  that  we,  the  os- 
tensible victors  In  a  nuclear  exchange, 
may  have  been  doomed  by  the  reckless 
actions  of  the  Soviets  and  the  system 
which  was  to  have  saved  us  from 
destruction. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  Dr.  Stern- 
glass'  thesis  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  the  Infants  Survive? 
(By  Ernest  J.  Stemglass) 
(Note.— Discussion  of  chances  of  recovery 
from  a  major  nuclear  war  becomes  mean- 
ingless, charges  physicist  Ernest  Stemglass, 
when    the    chUdren    of    the    nation    that 


launched  the  strike  would  die  before  reach- 
ing maturity.  Dr.  Sternglass's  comment  is 
based  on  data  he  presented  in  the  April 
"Bulletin."  Dr.  Stemglass  is  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Badiology  and  Dlvlslan  of 
Radiation  Health.  University  of  Pittsburgh.) 
P.  J.  Dysons  "Case  for  Missile  Defense" 
(April  "Bulletin"),  although  obviously  based 
on  a  deeply  felt  moral  revulsion  against  nu- 
clear war  and  a  sincere  desire  to  minimize 
Its  apocalyptic  consequences,  nevertheless 
rests  on  a  fundamental  fallacy  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  nuclear  weapons  which  has  until  now 
been  widely  accepted  In  the  absence  of  any 
serious  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

This  basic  fallacy,  which  vitiates  all  toxu 
of  the  points  In  favor  of  defensive  missiles 
made  by  Dyson,  is  to  regard  nuclear  weapons 
as  basically  nothing  more  than  large  explo- 
sive devices  or  are-botmbs  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  radiation,  whose  effect  may  be  more 
or  less  Judged  by  the  local  destrucUon  they 
produce  on  the  targets  at  which  they  are 
aimed,  with  relatively  minor  long-range  radi- 
ation effects  on  distant  populations  or  suc- 
ceeding generations  that  p>ale  in  comparison 
with  the  Immediate  effects. 

However,  the  mounting  evidence  for  unex- 
pectedly serious  biological  effects  produced 
by  low  dose-rate  fallout  radiation  on  the  re- 
productive system  and  the  developing  hu- 
man embryo  outlined  In  the  April  "Bulletin" 
makes  It  clear  that  the  more  important 
aspect  of  the  large-scale  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  warfare  as  far  as  mankind  as  a  whole 
Is  concerned  would  be  their  action  as  a  subtle 
new  form  of  biological  poison  that  could  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  nations  through  their 
action  on  the  genetic  material. 

The  reproductive  cells  and  the  developing 
early  embryo  can  apparently  be  serlotosly 
damaged  by  Ingested  or  Inhaled  quantities  of 
Sr-90  some  tens  to  hundreds  of  times  smaller 
than  those  needed  to  produce  leukemia  or 
bone  cancer  in  the  mature  adult.  Thus  the 
situation  can  arise  whereby  nmny  cities  and 
their  existing  populations  might  survive  a 
nuclear  war  as  a  result  of  ABM  systems  com- 
bined with  shelters,  only  to  have  the  society 
come  to  an  end  as  the  Infants  bom  to  the 
survivors  die  In  their  first  year  of  life. 

We  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the 
utterly  new  situation  in  which,  contrary  to 
all  our  past  thinking,  even  targets  that  are 
either  not  attacked,  or  are  protected  by  an 
antl-ballistlc  missile  system,  can  be  de- 
stroyed If  these  "targets"  are  people.  Dyson's 
point  that  "if  you  are  sitting  in  a  city  which 
is  not  attacked,  the  defense  has  worked" 
therefore  becomes  specious:  the  population 
might  Indeed  have  been  saved,  only  to  see 
the  end  of  the  very  society  which  they  sought 
to  preserve  as  the  newborne  die  one  by  one 
before  reaching  maturity  as  a  result  of  the 
inhaled  and  Ingested  radioactive  fallout 
quickly  distributed  throughout  the  atmos- 
phere. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  the  light  of  the 
long-range  worldwide  biological  effect  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  all  past  calculations  as  to 
casualties.  "loss-exchange  ratios"  and 
chances  of  recovery  from  a  major  nuclear 
war  In  the  presence  or  absence  of  anti- 
missile systems  or  shelters  becomes  utterly 
and  completely  meaningless.  In  fact,  even  the 
threat  of  a  massive  first  strike  by  one  major 
power  against  another  loses  all  credibility 
when  the  resulting  release  of  fission  products 
into  the  world's  atmosphere  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  Insure  that  the  children  of  the  na- 
tion that  launched  this  strike  would  die  be- 
fore reaching  maturity. 

And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  existing 
data  en  infant  mortality  as  a  result  of  tlie 
very  limited  peace-time  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  show:  The  U.S.  Infant  mortality 
reached  about  twice  the  normally  expected 
value  by  the  time  the  test-ban  came  Into 
effect  in  1963,  In  a  manner  directly  corre- 
lated with  the  amount  of  Strontlum-90  in 
the  milk  and  infant  bone.  This  means  that 
close  to  one  out  of  100  children  born  died 
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before  reaching  age  one  as  a  result  of  the 
release  of  some  200  megatons'  worth  of  fission 
energy  or  some  20  million  curies  of  Stron- 
tlum-90 in  remote  test-sites  and  at  high 
altitudes  above  the  atmosphere.  Since  a  first 
strike,  in  order  to  have  any  chance  at  all  of 
being  effective,  would  have  to  lnvx)lve  some 
tens  of  thousands  of  megatons,  detonated 
close  to  the  ground,  probably  in  the  form  of 
biologically  more  effective  small  multiple 
warheads  carried  by  MIRVs  (multiple  inde- 
pendent re-entry  vehicles),  it  is  clear  what 
the  effect  of  such  a  massive  release  of  long- 
lived  fission  products  into  the  circulating  air- 
ciu-rents  of  the  atmosphere  would  be,  regard- 
less of  where  the  bombs  were  aimed  or  where 
on  the  ground  or  above  the  atmosphere  they 
would  detonate. 

And  since  ABM  systems,  whether  effective 
or  not,  force  an  escalation  of  the  number  of 
offensive  warheads,  not  to  sp»eak  of  the  addi- 
tional multi-megaton  warheads  In  the  three- 
to-five  antl-mis6lles  needed  for  each  In- 
oonolng  warhead  to  achieve  interception,  the 
net  result  of  their  installation  would  be  to 
seal  the  doom  of  mankind  ever  so  much 
more  firmly  if  the  now  unstabllized  deter- 
rent should  ever  fail. 

The  ethical  and  moral  considerations  that 
moved  Dr.  Dyson  to  opt  for  more  defensive 
rather  than  offensive  missiles  must  therefore 
be  extended  to  the  broader  question:  Does 
any  nation  have  the  right  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  innocent  children  In  countries 
throughout  the  world  in  a  vain  effort  to  In- 
sure the  survival  of  its  own  particular  Ideol- 
ogy and  way  of  life,  by  weapons  that  release 
an  indiscriminately-acting,  long-lasting  bi- 
ological poison  into  the  world's  atmosphere? 

Comment  on  Sternglass  Thesis 
I  welcome  this  chance  to  call  attention  to 
Ernest  Sternglass's  article.  "Infant  Mortality 
and  Nuclear  Tests,"  in  the  April  "Bulletin  " 
I  urge  everybody  to  read  it.  Compared  with 
the  issues  which  Stemglass  has  raised,  my 
arguments  about  missile  defense  are  quite 
Insignificant.  Sternglass  displays  evidence 
that  the  effect  of  fallout  In  killing  babies  is 
about  a  hundred  times  greater  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  The  evidence  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  Sternglass  is  right.  The 
essential  point  is  that  Sternglass  may  be 
right.  The  margin  of  uncertainty  in  the  ef- 
fects of  worldwide  fallout  is  so  large  that  we 
have  no  Justification  for  dismissing  Stern- 
glass's numbers  as  fantastic. 

If  Sternglass's  numbers  are  right,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  well  may  be.  then  he  has  a  good 
argimient  against  missile  defense.  I  have 
used  the  same  argument  myself  In  an  article 
against  bomb-shelters  ("Thoughts  on  Bomb. 
Shelters,"  March  1962  "Bulletin").  Only  I 
think  the  argument  applies  even  more 
strongly  against  offensive  forces  of  the  size 
that  we  have  now  deployed.  Our  most  urgent 
objective  should  be  to  get  rid  of  the  B-52 
force  which  still  carries  the  bulk  of  our  de- 
liverable megatons.  Let  us  hope  that  Stern- 
glass's argiunent  may  lmp>el  both  sides  in 
the  forthcoming  Soviet-American  discus- 
sions to  consider  some  drastic  reduction  of 
offensive  force-levels. 

So  far  as  defense  is  concerned,  the  logic  of 
Sternglass's  niunbers  makes  it  highly  desir- 
able to  develop  a  system  using  non-nuclear 
interceptors.  We  do  not  have  a  non-nuclear 
defense  ready  for  deployment  now,  but  I  con- 
sider the  chances  good  that  we  could  develop 
one  If  we  tried  hard  enough.  In  the  long  run, 
I  believe  a  non- nuclear  defense  would  be 
politically  stabilizing  and  would  facilitate 
the  reduction  ol  nuclear  forces  to  levels 
which  would  not  endanger  the  survival  of 
mankind. 

Freeman  J.  Dtson, 
Institute  far  Advanced  Study,  Prince- 
ton, NJ. 


APOLLO  11:   MISSION 
ACCOMPLISHED 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  8  years 
ago  we  set  our  national  sights  on  a  lunar 
landing  and  the  safe  i-eturn  of  our  astro- 
nauts back  home. 

Now  we  have  accomplished  this  mis- 
sion. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  justly  proud  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  superb  mastery  of 
technology  and  the  truly  national  effort 
which  have  combined  to  propel  the 
community  of  man  to  the  moon. 

Astronauts  Neil  Annstiong.  Edwin 
Aldrin,  and  Michael  Collins — after  the 
successful  completion  of  their  historic 
exploration  of  the  moon — have  i-etumed 
home.  Americans  and  the  people  of  the 
world  have  welcomed  them  and  have 
commended  them  on  their  remarkable 
feat  and  outstanding  braverj'. 

Now,  while  attention  focuses  on  the 
health  safety  of  the  astronauts;  while 
we  are  hopefully  awaiting  the  end  of 
their  quarantine  period:  while  we  won- 
der what  new  knowledge  will  come  from 
the  photographs  taken;  while  we  await 
discoveries  from  the  study  of  lunar  rocks 
and  soil  brought  back  to  earth ;  while  we 
are  suspended  in  hope  and  wonder  over 
the  unknown,  Apollo  11  is  remembered 
for  many  things  which  are  already 
known. 

Indelibly  marked  on  oui-  memory  of 
Apollo  11  is  the  courage  of  our  astro- 
nauts; the  teamwork  at  mission  control; 
the  encouragement  given  by  President 
Nixon  as  he  spoke  to  the  astronauts  on 
the  moon  of  "the  greatest  moment  of  our 
time,"  a  moment  when  all  of  the  people 
on  this  earth  aie  tnoly  one — in  pride 
and  in  prayer. 

In  our  memoi-y  also  is  ApKjllo's  mes- 
sage to  future  moon  visitors: 

Here  men  from  planet  Earth  first  set  foot 
upon  the  moon,  July  1969,  A.D.  We  came  In 
peace  for  all  mankind. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  wonder  now 
about  future  visitors  to  the  moon,  and 
the  frequency  of  \isits.  We  wonder  about 
Interplanetary'  exploration  and  we  know 
that  Mars  is  man's  next  step.  The  Mar- 
iner Mars  program  is  well  under  way. 
With  the  Mariner  flybys  scheduled  for 
this  week  and  next,  we  can  expect  photo- 
graphic closeups  of  Mars.  Television 
viewers  now  knowing  what  it  feels  like  to 
walk  on  the  moon,  will  also  know  what 
it  feels  like  in  a  spaceship  homing  in  on 
Mais. 

Mr.  President,  on  various  occasions  I 
have  expressed  my  \iews  on  post-Apollo 
space  programs.  I  have  urged  that  NASA 
give  top  priority  to  application  of  space- 
related  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  people 
here  on  earth. 

This  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  turn  our  backs  on  further  space  ex- 
ploration. What  it  does  mean  is  that  we 
avoid  a  crash-effort  approach  to  future 
space  exploration  and  that  we  guard 
against  the  tremendous  drain  on  re- 
sources which  such  crash  efforts  entail. 
We  can,  and  I  think  we  should,  digest 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  lunar 
landing.  We  should  proceed  with  more 
moon  exploration  at  an  even,  steadied 
pace  rather  than  at  a  hectic  and  hurried 
one.  We  should  proceed  with  unmanned 


exploration  of  planets  and  do  so  with 
international  cooperative  effort.  This,  I 
think,  should  be  our  approach  to  future 
space  programs  i-ather  than  the  crash- 
effort  approach  which  would  thrust  our 
astronauts  on  Mars  by  the  1980's  which 
scientists  say  is  technically  possible. 
Alongside  of  what  is  technically  possi- 
ble for  future  space  feats,  I  think  we 
simply  must  view  our  space  goals  in  the 
context  of  the  immediate  need  to  im- 
prove life  here  on  earth. 

Spinoffs  from  space  achievements  can 
be  helpful  to  life  here  on  earth.  Some 
byproducts  have  already  begun  to  influ- 
ence our  lives  and  hold  hopes  for  the 
future.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  potential  of  space  developed  fortified 
foods  in  meeting  the  problem  of  malnu- 
trition in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  Health  needs  may  be  met  with 
medical  innovations  resulting  from  space 
related  research.  Space  scientists  have 
discovered  a  metal  called  "vitallium" 
which  is  now  under  study  at  Cornell 
Medical  Center  for  potential  use  in 
making  artificial  human  joints.  Consu- 
mer needs  may  also  be  met  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Among  the  consumer  byprod- 
ucts of  the  space  age  which  already  ex- 
ist is  a  $2  blanket  that  can  refiect  radar 
signals  and  can  be  used  to  rescue  lost 
hunters  or  stricken  yachtsmen. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now  to  en- 
courage civilian  applications  of  space- 
related  knowledge.  Such  useful  byprod- 
ucts for  our  people  and  the  people  of  the 
world  whether  in  health,  safety,  housing, 
communication  or  transportation  needs, 
must  not  be  bypassed.  Rather,  space 
technology  utilization  must  be  pressed 
to  the  forefront  in  our  deliberations  on 
future  space  program  planning. 

Man  first  stepped  on  the  moon  with 
the  words : 

That's  one  small  step  for  man;  one  great 
leap  for  mankind. 

Future  space  steps  are  now  focal  points 
of  discussion.  NASA  Administrator. 
Thomas  Paine,  has  said: 

I  think  the  significance  of  the  trip  is  in- 
deed that  mankind  is  going  to  establish 
places  of  abode  outside  of  his  home  planet, 
the  Earth. 

While  lunar  and  planetary  commu- 
nities may  be  very  long-range  extrapola- 
tions from  present  technology:  while 
steps  toward  these  ends  may  be  just 
plain  engineering  good  sense;  while  to- 
day we  refiect  on  these  possibilities,  I  am 
particularly  stnick  by  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
July  30.  entitled  "Evolution  Into  Space, " 
which  reads: 

It  will  take  years,  decades,  perhaps  cen- 
turies, for  man  to  colonize  even  the  moon, 
but  that  is  the  end  inherent  in  Armstrong's 
first  step  on  extraterrestlal  soil.  Serious  and 
hard-headed  scientists  envision,  even  in  the 
not  remote  future,  lunar  communities  capa- 
ble of  growing  into  domed  cities  subsisting 
on  hydroponlcally  grown  food,  of  developing 
the  moon's  resources,  and  eventually  of  ac- 
quiring a  breathable  atmosphere  and  a  soil 
capable  of  being  farmed.  What  with  the  dire 
threats  of  papulation  explosion  at  best  and 
nuclear  explosion  at  worst,  the  human  race, 
as  Sir  Bernard  Lovell  warns,  may  find  itself 
sometime  in  the  21st  century  "having  to  con- 
sider how  best  to  Insure  the  survival  of  the 
species." 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
more  good  commonsense  here  on  earth. 
We  need  to  direct  our  energrles  toward 
achieving  more  livable  cities;  toward 
eliminating  hunger  at  home;  toward 
preventing  the  dire  forecast  of  world 
mass  starvation  in  the  1980's;  toward  ac- 
quiring a  breathable  and  safe  environ- 
ment here  at  home;  and  toward  stem- 
ming the  escalated  arms  race  with  its 
vast  destruction  potential  and  doomsday 
capability. 

All  of  these  things  remain  to  be  done. 
I  am  hopeful  that  these  more  earthly 
feats  will  not  be  overloolced  as  we  chart 
our  course  further  into  space. 


July  30,  1969 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERII^XXXV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  May  of 
this  year  a  special  Committee  on  Persist- 
ent Pesticides  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Issued  the  results  of  its  2- 
year  study  on  the  growing  controversy 
over  the  use  of  pesticides.  According  to 
an  editorial  published  in  the  July  1969, 
ftsue  CT  Audubon,  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Audubon  Society: 
The  report  Illustrates  the  characteristics, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  conflicts  of  interest 
that  beset  our  new  technceclentlflc  civili- 
zation. 

Although  the  report  recognizes  that 
"worldwide    envirorunental    contamina- 
tion by  DDT  is  serious"  and  that  general 
use  of  DDT  will  continue  until  the  Gov- 
ernment Imposes  controls,  the  Academy 
still  failed  to  recommend  a  ban  on  DDT. 
A  clue  to  this  apparent  contradiction 
between  the  findings  of  the  study  and  the 
recommendations — or  lack  of  recommen- 
dations— of  the  Academy  might  lie  in  the 
backgrounds  of  the  11-member  Commit- 
tee. Eight,  including  the  chairman,  had 
close  commitments  to   the   agricultural 
community;  two  represented  the  chemi- 
cal industry;  while  only  two  had  orienta- 
tion in  ecological  problems.  Of  the  more 
than  80  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committee,  only  19  could  be  considered 
as  being  ecologically  oriented. 

As  the  editorial  clearly  pointed  out: 
The  majority,  therefore,  came  to  this  as- 
signment with  the  self-assurance  that  chemi- 
cal   pesUcldes   are   'good"   since    they    have 
helped  increase  agricultural  production. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  effect  of  persist- 
ent pesticides  on  the  ecological  balance 
within  our  environment  was  not  upper- 
most on  the  minds  of  most  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  its  witnesses. 

As  the  Audubon  Society  puts  it  so 
well : 

We  have  a  right  to  e.xpect  more  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences— at  least  the 
recognition  that  given  our  contemporary  il- 
literacy in  ecology,  this  twenty-year  pesticide 
controversy  will  not  yield  to  concensus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Ac.vdemt  or  Sciences  Lays  Another 
Thin-Shelled  Egg 

In  Novemtwr  1966,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  asked  those  scentiflc  advisors 
tJ  the  nation,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences National  Research  Council,  to  appoint 
a  special  Committee  on  Persistent  Pesticides 
to  help  review  the   rising  challenge  to  the 


use  of  these  chemicals  mounted  by  conserva- 
tionists and  a  growing  segment  of  the  scien- 
tific community.  The  eleven-member  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  more  than  80 
witnesses  and  Issued  a  report  on  May  27th, 
1»69. 

The  report  Illustrates  the  characteristic, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  confUcU  of  Interest 
that  beset  our  new  technosclentlflc  civiliza- 
tion. It  recognizes  that  controlling  the  long- 
Uved  residues  of  DDT  and  other  similar 
chemicals  in  the  world  environment  will  re- 
quire regulaUon  by  all  naUons.  It  also  recog- 
nizes that  DDT  has  had  an  unfair  economic 
advantage  over  other  more  acceptable  in- 
secticides, and  that  worldwide  envirorunental 
contamination  by  DDT  is  serious,  but  that 
unless  (and  until)  governmental  regulations 
eliminate  the  present  advantage  of  cheapness 
that  makes  DDT  so  popular,  it  will  continue 
in  general  use. 

Despite  this,  the  committee,  speaking  for 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  failed  to 
recommend  a  ban  on  DDT ! 

In  1963  another  special  committee  of  the 
academy  failed  utterly  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  persistent  pesticide  contami- 
nation, and  the  academy's  staff  recognized 
the  failure.  Why  did  it  fail  again? 

A  thorough  analysis  of  the  false  philosophi- 
cal assumptions  that  beset  the  academy  and 
all  of  us  may  be  necessary  to  answer  this 
question  fully,  but  it  may  suffice  to  suggest 
here  that  too  many  of  the  tools  and  tech- 
niques we  have  so  proudly  and  naively  de- 
veloped are  simply  beyond  our  current  ability 
to  use  wisely.  The  technologist  has  become 
the  sorcerer's  apprentice!  Chemists,  engi- 
neers, and  economists,  who  make  most  of  the 
decisions  to  loose  these  inventions  on  the 
landscape,  are  unfortunately  tiie  least  qual- 
ified to  Judge  their  possible  effects. 

The   academy's    Committee    on    Persistent 
Pesticides   should    have   been   an    ecological 
board,   since  the  pest  control  problem  and 
pesticide  pollution  are  both  ecological  prob- 
lems. But  only  two  of  the  eleven  members 
were  so  oriented.  Eight  others,  including  the 
ciial.mcn.  had  backgrounds  and  philosophi- 
cal commitments   close   to   the   agricultural 
community;    two    were    from    the    chemical 
Industry.  Even  though  all  these  men  were 
highly    qualified    and    respected    specialists, 
most  of  them  were  ecologically  incompetent. 
The  majority,  therefore,  came  to  this  as- 
signment with  the  self-assurance  that  chemi- 
cal   pesticides    are    "good"    since    they    have 
helped  Increase  agricultural  production;  this 
too  is  "good"  because  our  growing  popula- 
tion  requires   It.   The   "problem"   they   were 
asked  to  analyze  simply  called  for  examin- 
ing present  pesticide  use  policy  to  see  where 
it  might  be  perfected  to  minimize  formerly 
unrecognized    conflicts,    and    to    asstu-e    the 
public  that  its  interests  are  being  well  taken 
care  of  by  experts,  both  those  on  the  com- 
mittee, others  In  the  academy,  and  all  those 
thousands  of  expyerts  who  have  implemented 
the  vast  technical  programs  of  modern  agri- 
culture. 

This  is  a  case  where  we  suffer  frc«n  the 
democratic  notion  that  majority  opinion  Is 
right  per  se,  with  "public  relations'  substi- 
tuting for  education.  This  stumbling  block  is 
evident  In  the  makeup  of  the  persons  in- 
terviewed by  the  committee:  nineteen  more 
or  less  ecologically  oriented  witnesses  were 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  nineteen  indus- 
try spokesmen  whose  job  has  been  to  produce 
and  sell  the  technology  that  has  gotten  us 
Into  trouble.  The  other  tesUmony  came  from 
three  people  In  food  processing,  fourteen  la 
public  health  ( as  yet  an  unecologicaj  field ) . 
and  twenty-eight  from  agriculture,  men  who 
planned  and  directed  our  commitment  to 
DDT! 

This  report  does  mark  at  least  one  impor- 
tant advance.  Though  its  recommendations 
are  altogether  vacuous,  it  does  recognize  the 
damning  evidence — but  carefully  buries  It 
deep  In  the  text,  where  few  will  read  It.  More 
research  is  called  for,  of  course,  which  Is  al- 


ways a  good  way  to  put  off  action;  in  this 
Age  of  Science,  research  is  like  absolution  to 
medieval  man.  If  we  stopped  poisoning  we 
could  research  more  important  things,  and 
save  life  too,  perhaps  more  than  we  know. 

The  other  reliable  roadblock  to  restrictive 
action  is  to  Insist,  as  this  report  does,  that 
there  are  yet  no  satisfactory  alternatives  to 
DDT.  It  does  net  specify  what  It  is  tliat  can- 
not be  controlled  by  other  means,  or  how 
important  it  Is  to  control  at  all.  Confront  any 
man  and  he  will  be  against  sin — until  the 
next  time  he  wants  to  sin.  And  so  we  are 
now  all,  perforce,  against  pollution — except 
when  it  Is  profitable  to  poUute.  whether  with 
pesticides,  oil,  or  what  have  you. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  more  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — at  least  the 
recognition  that  given  our  contemporarj- 
ilUteracy  in  ecology,  this  twenty-year  pesti- 
cide controversy  will  not  yield  to  consensus. 
Someone  has  to  lead,  to  educate,  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  man. 


WHERE   RESPONSIBILITY   LIES 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  as 
common  as  the  human  tendency  to  pass 
the  blame  for  wrongs  is  the  human  pro- 
clivity to  pass  the  buck  for  the  curing  of 
ills.  Such  is  often  the  case  among  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  our  Nation. 
Jack  Sugg,  president  of  the  Associated 
Oregon  Industries,  recently  brought  this 
problem  to  light  as  it  relates  to  the  re- 
lationship between  private  business  and 
Government  regulation. 

In  his  compelling  commentai-y  in  tlie 
July  issue  of  News  Digest,  Mr.  Sugg  re- 
iterated the  free  enterprise  approach  to 
problems  of  and  with  industry  and  the 
practical  approach  to  Grovemment's 
role — Rs  other  than  the  cure-all  and  end- 
all  of  the  problems  of  business  and  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  with  encouragement  and  with 
admiration  for  Mr.  Sugg's  appraisal  of 
where  responsibility  lies  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  "We,  Not  They"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

We,  Not  Thet 
(By  Jack  Sugg) 
It  seems  popular  these  days  to  look  to 
government  at  all  levels  to  remedy  problems 
or  dissatisfactions  of  the  people.  Government 
is  the  "they"  In  "They  should  do  something." 
and  the  oft-sighed  "There  ought  to  be  a 
law  "  wishes  that  "they"  would  act. 

Most  measures  aimed  at  so-called  consumer 
protection  follow  such  lines  of  reasoning. 
Though  contrary  to  the  basis  of  our  free 
market  economy,  they  represent  a  llmp- 
wristed  desire  of  many  people  to  substitute 
distrust  and  regulation  of  business  for  free 
choice  and  Individual  moxle. 

It's  always  refreshing,  therefore,  to  see 
examples  of  business  constructively  policing 
itself.  Such  an  instance  is  found  in  "The 
Right  Thing  to  Do,"  a  comprehensive  code 
of  ethics  recently  endorsed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Direct  Selling  Companies  and 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 
Sub-titled  "A  Credo  of  Business  Responsi- 
bility," the  prinicples  apply  to  direct  selling, 
verbal  representations  and  advertising  of 
commodities  or  services  sold  at  people's 
homes  or  other  places  not  on  the  premises  of 
the  supplier  or  seller.  Faithful  compliance, 
say  the  sponsors,  "will  Increase  public  con- 
fidence in  the  direct  selling  industry  and 
thereby  help  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
legitimate  business  from  unfair  and  decep- 
tive practices. 
Listed  under   16   headings,  the  standards 
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demand  accuracy,  bona  flde  offers  with  ade- 
quate supplies  to  back  them  up,  truthful 
advertising  Illustrations,  and  that  customers 
receive  copies  of  completed  contracts  and 
written  orders  or  receipts  showing  the  name 
and  address  and  the  seller.  Contract  cancel- 
lation Is  called  for  in  case  of  fraud,  misrepre- 
sentation or  undue  influence. 

Guarantees  must  be  explained  fully  as  to 
scope,  limitations  and  conditions,  accord- 
ing to  the  code.  Customers  should  be  told 
whether  price  savings  are  compared  to  previ- 
ous prices  or  to  prices  of  other  sellers,  and 
when  a  contract  may  be  sold  or  assigned  to  a 
financial  institution. 

The  standards  discourage  use  of  "list" 
prices,  "lifetime"  guarantees,  "free  offer" 
gimmicks,  superlative  claims  unless  backed 
by  fact.  They  urge  that  multi-level  sales 
plans  conform  to  existing  law  and  avoid 
exaggerated  earnings  possibilities,  and  that 
salesmen  refrain  from  attacking  competitors 
or  disparaging  their  products.  And  they  pro- 
hibit pre-tlcketlng  items  with  phony  "orig- 
inal" prices,  deceptive  offers,  chain  referral 
selling,  asking  persons  to  sign  blank  con- 
tracts, and  using  false  or  misleading  adver- 
tising in  recruiting  salespeople. 

Such  ethical  standards,  of  course,  always 
have  been  used  by  successful  salesmen,  for 
their  success  has  depended  upon  goodwill  and 
repeat  customers.  Despite  popular  sentiment 
that  a  vague  government  "they"  should  do 
something,  the  fact  remains  that  a  respon- 
sible free  choice,  free  market  system  is  the 
consumer's  best  watchdog. 

"We"  In  business  must  preserve  the  trust 
that  makes  this  a  fact. 


TRAILS   EASY  WAY   TO   EXPLORE 
AMERICA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Depaitment  of 
the  Interior  on  July  13  issued  a  press  re- 
lease pointing  out  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  Americans  are  following  land  and 
water  trails  this  summer. 

Many  of  these  trails  are  really  automo- 
bile routes  that  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  pioneers  or  explorers,  thus  providing 
an  easy  way  of  exploring  histoi-y-  One  of 
these,  for  instance,  is  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail — 1,000  miles  of  good  roads  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  to  Fort  Clatsop  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

There  are  also  waterway  trails  that 
can  be  followed  utilizing  transportation 
ranging  from  houseboats  to  canoes. 

And  there  are  wilderness  trails,  such  as 
those  designated  in  the  National  Trails 
System  which  the  90th  Congress  estab- 
lished only  last  year. 

The  details  of  this  expanding  outdoor 
recreation  opportunity  is  best  told  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 
press  release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
Land    and    Water    Trails    East    Wat    To 
Explore  America 

Many  Americans  are  taking  to  the  trails 
this  summer. 

This  doesn't  mean  they're  necessarily  fol- 
lowing a  winding  footpath  through  the  forest, 
but  that  they've  discovered  the  scores  of  land 
and  water  trails  that  are  available  for  vaca- 
tioners. 

Whether  by  houseboat  or  canoe,  on  foot  or 
m  an  automobile  following  a  regional  trail 
can  be  a  great  experience  for  the  whole 
family. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  of  exploring  his- 
tory, and  enjoying  outdoor  recreation  at  the 
same  time.  Is  by  following  one  of  the  many 


regional  automobile  trails  crisscrossing  the 
country.  These  are  modem  highways  specifi- 
cally designated  to  follow  a  historic  or  scenic 
route  and,  generally,  marked  with  an  Identi- 
fying symbol.  They're  designed  for  moderate- 
ly high  speed  automobile  traffic,  not  foot 
travel. 

The  Dixieland  Trail,  with  a  distinctive 
marker  of  a  silhouetted  Southern  belle,  takes 
you  through  the  famous  Bluegrass  state  of 
Kentucky  into  areas  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  and  the  panoramic  countrysides  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  winds  over  1 .000 
miles  of  good  roads  from  St.  LoiUs.  Missouri 
to  Fort  Clatsop  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  "you 
can  be  a  Modern  explorer  on  this  trail  that 
passes  through  11  states,  closely  paralleling 
the  original  route.  This  is  a  great  trip  for 
historical  sightseeing,  but  there  are  many 
recreational  opportunities  along  the  way  and 
cities  such  as  Kansas  City  and  Portland  are 
included. 

The  Old  West  Trail  steers  you  through 
the  five  states  of  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Along  this 
advanturesome  route,  you  can  visit  historic 
museums,  stop  at  an  Indian  pow-wow,  or 
camp  out  for  a  few  days  of  hiking,  fishing, 
hunting,  or  mountain  climbing. 

The  Hiawatha  Pioneer  Trail  travels 
through  Iowa,  Illinois.  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota. You'll  have  a  chance  to  sample  the 
history,  agriculture,  culture  and  recreation 
of  America's  mid-west  region  along  this 
trail. 

The  Ozark  Frontier  Trail  is  a  memorable 
loop  from  St.  Louis  across  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  down  into  Oklahoma  and  east  to 
Arkansas. 

Tlie  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail,  starting  in 
Illinois  and  continuing  into  Indiana  and 
north  central  Kentucky  encompasses  many 
highlights  of  the  boyhood  and  career  of  your 
16th  president. 

New  England's  Heritage  Trail  begins  in 
Norwalk.  Connecticut,  and  meanders  through 
the  six  northeastern  states.  Early  American 
lilstory  will  mean  more  to  you  when  you've 
.■^^topped  at  such  places  as  Mystic  Seaport 
with  its  Waterfront  Village,  and  Cape  Cod. 
famotts  for  its  quaint  fishing  villages  and 
beautiful  seashore.  There's  even  a  Freedom 
Trail  Walking  Tour  of  Boston  available  on 
this  route. 

To  make  sure  you  don't  miss  important 
local  points  of  interest,  many  states  and 
even  some  cities  have  inaugurated  their  own 
automobile  trail  systems.  The  George  Wash- 
ington Trail,  for  instance,  takes  you  through 
the  coastal  section  of  South  Carolina;  The 
Charter  Oak  Trail  begins  at  Hartford  and 
continues  through  the  state  of  Connecticut; 
the  Liberty  Trail  covers  the  five  south- 
eastern counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  in- 
cludes a  ride  on  a  scenic  railroad  along  the 
way;  and  the  Hill  Country  Trail  is  one  of  ten 
new  automobile  trails  in  Texas. 

For  more  Information  on  any  of  these 
state  or  regional  trails,  write  to  the  tourist 
office  of  the  state  you'd  like  to  visit  and  ask 
for  their  free  brochiu-es  on  automobile  tours 
of  their  areas.  Tourist  directors  are  located 
in  the  state  capitals. 

Regional  trails  aren't  limited  to  land,  how- 
ever. If  you'd  like  to  vacation  on  water,  there 
are  many  river  and  stream  trails  that  provide 
great  fishing,  swimming,  and  boating  fun. 
Houseboats  are  available  for  rent  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  canoe  or  float  trips 
are  possible,  also.  Check  your  state  Travel 
Office  or  Game  and  Fish  Department  for 
established  rental  agencies. 

Following  a  trail  into  the  wilderness  can 
be  an  exciting  experience  too,  but  it  needn't 
be  a  difficult  one.  Several  organizations  have 
set  up  guided  trips  into  remote  regions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Wilderness  Society,  for  instance,  offers 
45  expeditions  this  year,  Including  14  horse- 
back pack  trips.  16  walking  trips,  nine  back- 
packing  expeditions,   three    waterway    trips. 


two  ski  outings  and  an  Alaska  tundra  trek. 
The  tripe  are  planned  to  take  into  account 
the  inexperienced  wilderness  travelers  as  well 
as  the  seasoned  outdoor  enthuslasu.  Local 
outfitters  provide  most  of  the  equipment  and 
make  complete  arrangements  from  the  time 
you  arrive  at  the  starting  i>olnt  until  the 
trip  is  over.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  member 
to  take  part. 

For  a  listing  of  available  expeditions  and 
fact  sheets  on  the  Individual  trips,  write 
The  Wilderness  Society,  5850  Jewell  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colorado  80222. 

Other  organizations  that  promote  hiking 
and  outdoor  tours  are  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  5  Joy  Street,  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts 02108:  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, 919  17th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006;  and  the  Sierra  Club,  P.O.  Box 
3471.  Rlncon  Annex,  San  Francisco.  Califor- 
nia 94120.  For  information  on  hiking  and 
biking  trips,  contact  the  local  branch  of  the 
.'Vmerlcan  Youth  Hostels,  or  the  national 
headquarters  at  535  West  End  Avenue.  New 
York.  New  York   10024. 

One  of  the  most  famous  regional  trails  in 
the  country  is  the  Appalachian  National 
Scenic  Trali— a  beautiful  hiking  trail  that 
extends  2.000  miles  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
The  route,  marked  by  an  identifying  symbol 
can  be  picked  up  at  any  place  and  you  can 
hike  for  as  little  or  as  long  as  you'd  like.  If 
you're  planning  an  extended  hike,  you 
should  write  for  the  guidebooks  and  maps 
to  The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  1718 
N  Street,  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
Prices  are  nominal. 

Whether  you  want  to  canoe  in  Wisconsin, 
drive  through  Maine,  hike  through  North 
Carolina,  backpack  in  Colorado,  or  fish  in 
Oregon,  regional  trails  will  make  traveling 
easier  for  you.  Look  for  the  identifying 
marker  on  whatever  route  you're  following. 
You'll  find  It  will  add  greatly  to  your  en- 
jojTnent  of  the  countryside,  and.  probably, 
lead  you  to  some  sights  you  might  have 
missed. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent. is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE    COMPONENT     STRENGTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  IS.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels. 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authori7,ed  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14  the  President  announced  his 
decision  to  deploy  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  At  that  time, 
the  administration  gave  three  reasons 
j  ustif  ying  its  need : 


1.  Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory 
-forcp.s  against  a  direct  attaclc  by  the  Soviet 

Union: 

2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against 
the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which  Communist 
China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within 
a  decade; 

3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cidental attacks  from  any  source. 

Originally,  the  proponents  of  this  sys- 
tem seemed  to  give  greatest  emphasis  to 
the  possible  threat  posed  to  our  deter- 
rent forces  by  the  Soviet  SS-9  missile 
development.  But.  many  have  effec- 
tively questioned  whether  the  Soviets 
have  either  the  intention  or  the  capa- 
bility to  develop  a  first-strike  force.  Such 
questioning  appears  to  have  had  an  im- 
pact of  those  supporting  the  ABM.  Now. 
the  first-strike  threat  seems  to  be  given 
less  emphasis  and  the  role  of  Safeguard 
in  protecting  our  population  against,  an 
accidental  missile  launch  and  a  Chinese 
attack  have  been  given  greater  attention. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  all  three  as- 
pects of  this  issue:  first,  alternatives  to 
Safeguard  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  viability  of  our  deterrent:  second, 
the  Chinese  threat:  and  third,  the  role 
of  Safeguard  in  protecting  against 
accidents. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  ABM  ad- 
vocates   have    presented    no    plausible 
evidence    that    the    Soviets    have    the 
ability  or  intention  to  deploy  strategic 
forces  which  could  threaten  the  viability 
of  our  deterrent.  A  Soviet  commitment 
to  achieve  meaningful  strategic  superi- 
ority over  the  entire  array  of  our  mas- 
sive deterrent  force  would  be  the  most 
costly,  unrealistic,  and  misguided  stra- 
tegic decision  they  could  make:   and  I 
believe  they  know  this  to  be  the  case. 
But.  even  if  prudence  counsels  one  to 
accept  the  administration's  dubious  as- 
sertions that  the  Soviets  are  seeking  a 
first-strike  capability,  the  proposed  Safe- 
guard system  seems  to  be  a  wholly  in- 
appropriate   response.    Alternatives    to 
Safeguard   exist   which    are   less   costly 
and  more  reliable.  Most  important,  they 
can  be  implemented  far  more  rapidly, 
thus  allowing  us  to  determine  whether 
the  Soviets  are  interested  in  reaching 
arms  control  agreements  or  in  pursuing 
the  arms  race. 
Thus,  additional  missiles  might  be  de- 


ployed. Our  land-based  missiles  might  be 
placed  in  silos  with  greater  resistance  to 
the  effects  of  a  nuclear  detonation. 
Bombers  might  be  more  widely  dispersed 
and  placed  on  air  alert.  A  greater  frac- 
tion of  the  Navy  might  be  assigned  the 
role  of  protecting  our  Polaris  submarines. 
We  might  place  Polaris  missiles  on  the 
surface  ships  in  a  fashion  which  had 
only  recently  been  advocated  for  the 
multilateral  force  and  claimed  as  being 
strategically  effective.  We  could  even 
consider  phasing  out  the  supposedly  vul- 
nerable Minutemen  while  adding  to  the 
highly  invulnerable  Polaris  submarine 
fleet. 

The  very  great  advantage  of  these 
alternatives  is  that  no  action  is  required 
now.  We  would  be  permitted  time  to 
gather  definitive,  certain  evidence  con- 
cerning Soviet  intentif^ns.  We  would 
avoid  committing  ourselves  to  a  system 
of  questionable  reliability  and  great  cost 
built  as  a  resfwnse  to  an  unproven  highly 
speculative  assertion.  We  would,  at  least, 
have  attempted  to  forestall  the  expan- 
sion of  the  arms  race  which  is  quite 
certain  to  result  from  the  Safeguard's 
deployment — deployment,  which  in  con- 
junction with  our  MIRV  program,  could 
appear  to  the  Soviets  as  an  attempt  by 
us  to  develop  a  first-strike  capability 
against  them. 

The  first  alternative  to  Safeguard, 
procurement  of  additional  missiles,  is 
said  by  the  administration  to  be  pro- 
vocative. My  answer  is  that  we  can  wait 
until  1971  before  making  a  procurement 
decision.  In  the  interim  we  can  assess 
efforts  to  achieve  arms  control  agree- 
ments and  observe  the  trend  of  Soviet 
missile  procurement. 

Dr.  Herbert  York  has  testified  that 
Minuteman  missiles  can  be  deployed  on  2 
years'  notice.  Therefore,  if  in  1971  we 
make  the  decision  to  deploy  Minuteman. 
even  at  the  1962  rate  of  one  missile  per 
day,  we  could  have  approximately  700 
additional  missiles,  with  2,100  warheads 
operational  by  1975. 

If  we  decided  to  wait  beyond  1971  to 
determine  whether  a  threat  were  going 
to  materialize  in  1975,  we  could,  at  a 
much  later  time,  implement  a  substantial 
airborne  alert.  Also,  we  could  degrade 
any  emergency  threat  to  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines on  very  short  notice  by  assigning 
a  greater  fraction  of  our  surface  fleet 
to  their  protection.  Further,  we  can  em- 
bark upon  an  intensive  program  to  make 
our  present  land-based  missiles  less  \'ul- 
nerable  to  attack  by  constructing  silos 
with  more  blast  resistance.  This  would 
certainly  be  nonprovocative. 

Therefore,  even  if  one  gi-ants  the  ad- 
ministration's underlying  presupposition 
that  the  Soviets  are  developing  a  flrst- 
strike  strategy,  there  are  responses  other 
than  Safeguard  which  better  protect  our 
security,  which  are  far  more  economical, 
and  which  pose  no  danger  to  the  progress 
of  the  forthcoming  arms  control  efforts. 
The  administration  also  claims  Safe- 
guard is  required  to  protect  us  against 
an  irrational  attack  by  the  Chinese. 
This  justification  for  the  Safeguard 
system  reveals  how  our  ignorance,  emo- 
tional bias,  and  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  Chinese  prohibit  truly  responsible 
strategic  planning.  Gripped  with  the  pic- 
ture of  millions  of  Chinese  dutifully  re- 


citing incantations  from  the  little  red 
book  that  seem  ludicrous  to  our  analyti- 
cal Western  minds,  we  are  quick  to  con- 
clude that  the  Chinese  are  "irrational." 
Possibly  possessing  20  to  30  ICBM's  by 
the  mid-1970's,  they  might  launch 
them  against  us,  we  aie  told,  knowing 
full  well  of  our  assured  ability  to  de- 
stroy their  counti-y.  The  full  force  of  our 
retaliatory  power  would  leave  no  societal 
life  there  worth  mentioning.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  mere  10  percent  of  our 
bomber  force,  for  instance,  could  destroy 
200  million  Chinese.  Yet.  we  are  told 
that  the  Chinese  would  invite  total  re- 
taliation since  they  seem  to  be  thinking 
and  acting  in  ways  that  are  so  unfamiliar 
and  puzzling  to  us. 

Even  if  one  were  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's psychological  diagnosis  of 
the  Chinese,  the  case  for  Safeguard  is 
still  not  convincing.  If  the  Chinese  did 
possess  such  suicidal  tendencies  and 
were  willing  to  inflict  damage  upon  us. 
regardless  of  the  cost  to  themselves,  they 
would  probably  be  able  to  do  so  whether 
we  had  an  ABM  or  not.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Chinese  will  have  developed 
penetration  aids  for  their  ICBM's  which 
would  be  effective  in  exhausting  a  por- 
tion of  the  area  defense  component  of 
our  ABM,  allowing  for  some  of  their 
missiles  to  reach  our  cities.  Furthermore, 
means  other  than  missiles  could  be  uti- 
lized for  delivering  nuclear  bombs  to 
several  of  our  urban  areas — means 
requiring  much  less  sophisticated  tech- 
nolog>'. 

But.  the  central  issue  is  that  our  "ir- 
rational".  suicidal  characterization  of 
the  Chinese  is  not  justified.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chinese  are  gripped  by  an  ideol- 
og>'  and  idolatry  that  seem  totally  alien 
to  our  own  patterns  of  thought.  But  all 
man  has  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, including  the  Chinese.  They  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  deterrence,  and 
that  is  our  only  truly  reliable  defense 
against  them — just  as  the  administra- 
tion admits  it  to  be  our  only  defense 
against  the  Soviets. 

In  all  candor,  the  proposed  ABM  sys- 
tem will  be  viewed  by  the  Chinese  as  our 
attempt  to  preserve  our  option  of  using 
nuclear  weapons  against  them  at  will, 
without  a  fear  of  any  successful  retalia- 
tion. This  is  a  flrst-strike  capability,  and 
the  Safeguard  is  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain it  against  the  Chinese.  Whether  this 
would  in  fact  be  a  strategic   certainty 
seems  highly  doubtful,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. But  the  Chinese,  spurred  by  their 
tendency  to  interpret  all  our  actions  as 
provocative  and  threatening,  will  con- 
clude that  the  ABM  is  an  attempt  to 
preserve  our   undeterred  ability  to  de- 
stroy  them   whenever   we   believed    we 
were  justified  in  doing  so.  This  develop- 
ment would  confirm  in  their  eyes  our 
belligerent,  aggressive  power  and  desire 
for  dominance.   Safeguard   will    deepen 
the  tension,  suspicion,  and  hostility  be- 
tween our  country  and  China,  denying 
the  credibility  of  any  overtures  we  may 
make  for  new  patterns  in  our  relations. 
I   reiterate  that  if  the  Chinese  were 
suicidal   they   would   be   able   to  cause 
great  destruction  in  the  United  States 
in   spite   of   any   defensive   systems   we 
deployed.     Our     devastating     deterrent 
force  is  our  protection  against  the  Chi- 
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nese;  It  Is  reliable,  for  it  recognizes  the 
Chinese  will  not  willingly  seek  their 
complete  destruction. 

Moreover,  if  we  believe  ABM  is  vital  to 
our  security  will  not  the  Japanese,  or 
other  Asian  nations,  believe  they  too 
should  have  ABM  systems?  Such  other 
nations  might  legitimately  feel  they  were 
more  threatened  than  we.  If  they  become 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  their 
own  ABM's,  I  venture  to  say  that  our 
attempt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  doomed — with  predictably 
dire  consequences. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  consider  the 
role  of  Safeguard  in  providing  protection 
against  accidents.  First,  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  a  system 
which  offers  protection  against  accidents 
must  cover  the  entire  country.  It  is  vir- 
tually the  same  system  which  the  previ- 
ous administration  called  Sentinel.  It  is 
phase  2  of  the  system  now  called  Safe- 
guard. It  is  a  system  whose  .cost  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  $10  billion.  But  if  phase  2 
deployment  is  required  for  protection 
against  Chinese  and  accidental  attack, 
how  does  Safeguard  offer,  in  Mr.  Laird's 
words,  "added  incentive  for  productive 
arms  control  talks?"  Is  the  implication 
that  in  the  absence  of  successful  talks, 
we  might  go  beyond  phase  2  to  build  a 
heavy  ABM  system?  Or  is  it  that  we 
recognize  that  even  phase  2.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  MIRV's,  threaten  the  So- 
viet second-strike  capability?  Do  they 
consider  the  claimed  protection  against 
a  Chinese  and  accidental  attack  really  a 
pretext  for  defense  of  populations  against 
the  current  Soviet  forces?  The  record  is 
ambiguous  as  to  whether  the  adminis- 
tration would  agree  and  stop  deployment 
of  the  total  system  as  part  of  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

I  would  emphasize  that  an  accidental 
missile  launch  is  exceedingly  unlikely. 
We  are  assured  that  one  of  our  missiles 
could  not  be  launched  by  accident  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  other 
nuclear  powers  will  be  less  careful. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  consider  the 
kinds  of  accidents  which  could  conceiv- 
ably occur.  First,  there  is  the  category 
wherein  a  single  missile  is  accidentally 
fired.  If  this  missile  did  not  have  pene- 
tration aids  which  allowed  it  to  defeat 
the  Safeguard  system,  if  the  system  were 
in  a  sufficient  state  of  readiness,  and  if 
Safeguard  performed  according  to  de- 
sign, then  the  accidentally  launched  mis- 
sile might  very  well  be  destroyed  in  flight. 
I,  however,  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
sufficient  probability  of  an  accident  of 
this  type  and  that  all — and  I  emphasize 
all — conditions  for  successful  intercep- 
tion would  be  fulfilled  to  warrant  deploy- 
ment. 

But  even  if  the  ABM  would  protect  us 
against  a  single  missile  launched  by  ac- 
cident, it  is  extremely  unlikely  to  provide 
protection  against  other  types  of  acci- 
dents. Suppose,  for  instance,  many  mis- 
siles were  launched  through  a  failure  of 
the  control  system.  Since  the  administra- 
tion admits  that  Safeguard  is  not  de- 
signed to  protect  our  population  centers 
against  complex  attacks,  it  Is  apparent 
that  such  a  multimissile  accident  would 
l>enetrate  the  defense. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we  begin  to 
construe  unlikely  accidents  against 
w'hlch  Safeguard  might  afford  possible 


protection,  we  can  also  construe  other 
equally  implausible  situations  In  which 
Safeguard  would  leave  us  defenseless. 

Moreover,  the  likelihood  of  an  accident 
Is  certainly  related  to  the  level  of  arma- 
ments. Since  Safeguard  is  almost  certain 
to  stimulate  the  arms  race,  its  mere  ex- 
istence will  heighten  the  probability  of 
an  accident.  The  most  effective  way  to 
safeguard  against  accidents  then,  is 
to  limit  the  growth  of  the  arms  race. 

Furthermore,  we  could  work  for  an 
agreement  to  share  information  on  safe- 
ty procedures  with  other  nuclear  powers. 
Why  would  it  not  be  possible,  for  in- 
stance, for  all  nuclear  powers  to  install 
detonating  devices  which  would  prema- 
turely destroy  any  missile  in  the  event 
of  accidental  laimch? 

Should  we  construct  the  Safeguard 
system  at  a  minimum  cost  of  SIO  billion 
to  provide  highly  questionable  protec- 
tion against  a  very  limited  number  of 
improbable  accidents?  Or  should  we  pro- 
tect against  all  possible  accidents  by  im- 
mediately implementing  even  more  reli- 
able precautions  that  could  prevent 
them?  The  latter  course  would  provide 
far  greater  safety  for  only  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  Safeguard's  expense. 

The  thin  shield  required  for  protec- 
tion against  accidents  is  much  like  the 
Sentinel.  Besides  the  cost  being  poten- 
tially enormous,  our  relations  with 
China,  as  I  explained,  would  be  further 
strained,  and  our  arms  race  with  the  So- 
viets would  be  provoked.  Therefore,  this 
final  justification  also  fails  to  compel  my 
support  of  the  system. 

Every  Senator  who  has  spoken  in  this 
debate  has  made  clear  his  commitment 
to  safeguarding  our  national  security.  We 
all  share  in  this  pledge.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  much-used  term?  What 
are  the  qualities  that  make  us  truly 
secure?  From  where  are  the  threats  that 
may  jeopardize  our  security? 

Throughout  our  postwar  histor>'.  the 
apostles  of  national  security  planning 
constantly  have  alerted  us  to  potential 
threats  emanating  from  outside  our  bor- 
ders. Turmoil,  uprisings,  and  rebellions 
throughout  the  world  often  are  inter- 
preted as  direct  threats  to  the  security 
of  our  country.  Our  Nation  has  equipped 
itself  with  the  idelogoy  and  armed  capac- 
ity to  intervene  in  such  conflict  situa- 
tions. This  has  required  the  devotion  of 
a  growing,  excessive  portion  of  our 
budget  to  defense  expenditures,  prohibit- 
ing sufficient  funds,  and  resources  for  use 
to  meet  our  domestic  needs.  Thus,  condi- 
tions at  home  have  deteriorated.  Now  we 
witness  turmoil,  uprisings,  and  rebellions 
in  our  own  land.  Obsessed  with  fighting 
revolutions  in  distant  countries,  we  have 
spawned  a  revolution  inside  our  own 
shores. 

The  turbulent  events  destroying  the 
sinew  of  our  Nation  are  far  more  direct 
and  grave  threats  to  our  security  than 
the  remote  contingencies  in  foreign  lands 
that  never  cease  to  alarm  our  national 
security  bureaucracy. 

Tlir^ats  to  our  internal  security  can 
be  met  only  with  a  policy  of  "suffi- 
ciency"— that  is.  devoting  a  sufficient 
ixjrtion  of  our  resources  to  meet  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  our  social  unrest,  fer- 
ment, and  alienation. 

We  face  a  revolutionary  situation  in 
our  land.  The  question  is  whether  this 


revolution  will  be  channeled  into  peace- 
ful avenues  of  constructive  change  or 
whether  it  will  assume  a  more  violent 
character.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  of 
greatest  relevance  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  tragic  that  we  define  our  security 
in  exclusive  terms  of  militarx'  protection, 
believing  that  building  more  weapons  of 
destruction  is  the  only  way  to  insure  our 
safety. 

The  late  President  Eisenhower  once 
said: 

Every  addition  to  defense  expenditures 
does  not  automatically  Increase  military 
security.  Because  security  is  based  upon 
moral  and  economic  strength,  as  well  as 
military  strength,  a  point  can  be  reached  at 
wh.ch  "additional  funds  for  arms,  far  from 
bolstering  security,  may  weaken  It. 

Where  are  we  placing  our  trust?  The 
temptation  is  to  believe  that  our  armies 
are  the  ultimate  guarantee  of  our  liveli- 
hood, both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Disi-uptive  threats,  many  believe,  must 
be  quelled  only  through  armed  force, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Yet,  it  is  this 
exclusive  trust  in  the  instrumentality  of 
armed  force  that  often  deepens  the 
tensions  of  conflict  and  leads  to  further 
violence. 

The  Old  Testament  Prophet  Hosea 
spoke  with  profound  insight  into  precise- 
ly this  problem  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Speaking  to  the  people  of  Israel  he 
warned : 

Because  you  have  trusted  in  your  chariots 
and  the  multitude  of  your  warriors,  therefore, 
shall  a  tumult  arise  among  your  people. 

Those  prophetic  words  have  the  same 
relevance  to  our  people  today.  Excessive, 
exclusive  trust  in  the  instrumentalities  of 
war  leads  us  to  war. 

Our  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  faith,  then, 
have  a  direct  effect  on  our  actions,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  potential  adversaries.  We 
must  realize  that  our  interpretation  of 
intentions  and  future  events  is  a  pri- 
mai-y  force  that  actually  shapes  those 
events.  Particularly  in  militarj'  and  stra- 
tegic matters,  when  speculative,  preju- 
diced, and  unfounded  prophecies  become 
the  basis  for  our  ix)licies  and  actions, 
they  can  cause  a  reaction  from  the  op- 
ponent that  fulfills  our  predictions  or 
creates  further  strategic  tensions. 

Let  me  illustrate.  When  the  Soviets 
first  began  to  build  their  limited  ABM 
system,  it  was  claimed  they  were  com- 
mencing a  major  sophisticated  effort  to 
protect  their  population  against  attack 
In  response,  we  began  deployment  of  our 
MIRV  system.  Since  then,  the  Soviet 
ABM  has  not  continued  as  expected  and 
even  former  Secretary-  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  questioned  its  significance  in  his 
posture  statement  of  last  January.  But. 
nevertheless,  our  MIRV  has  still  pro- 
gressed. This  will  certainly  produce  a 
Soviet  response  as  another  step  in  the 
arms  race. 

If  we  choose  to  believe  the  worst 
about  the  Soviet  intention,  and  con- 
clude they  are  commencing  on  a  first- 
strike  strategy,  our  proposed  ABM.  will 
only  motivate  the  Sonets  to  further  in- 
crease their  missile  production.  Secretary 
Laird  could  then  cite  this  as  proof  for 
the  accuracy  of  liis  apocalyptic  predic- 
tions. 

Likewise,  if  we  conclude  that  the  Chi- 
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nese  are  irrational  and  erect  our  ABM 
in  part  to  preserve  our  flrst-strlke  capa- 
bility against  them,  they  will  see  proof  of 
our  assertive  dominance  and  continue 
with  their  unmitigated  rhetorical  hostil- 
ity. And,  we  will  say  we  were  right  about 
them  after  all. 

In  Vietnam,  when  General  Wheeler 
counsels  that  the  month  lull  is  not  a 
peace  sign  from  the  North,  but  only 
preparation  for  further  offensives,  we 
may  then  continue  with  our  maxi- 
mum military  pressure.  When  the  en- 
emy finally  does  respond  to  such  in- 
transigence on  the  battlefield  with  re- 
newed operations.  General  Wheeler  will 
say  he  was  right. 

Thus,  our  mere  Interpretation  of  the 
world  actually  shapes  the  world.  Over- 
predicting  and  overreacting  in  national 
security  affairs  actually  can  erode, 
rather  than  further  protect  our  security. 
Believing  the  most  dire,  threatening, 
and  apocalyptic  interpretation  of  events, 
and  then  overreacting  to  such  fateful 
pereeptions  is  not  simply  "erring  on  the 
side  of  strength."  It  is  erring  on  the  side 
of  cataclysm. 

There  was  a  time  when  contemplat- 
ing and  planning  matters  of  nuclear 
strategy  was  called  "thinking  about  the 
unthinkable.  As  we  are  forced  to  indulge 
in  the  discussions  of  "overkill"  and  to 
calculate  the  number  of  millions  of 
deaths  it  would  take  to  cripple  an- 
other nation,  the  actual  horror — the 
unbelievable  tragedy  and  holocaust 
that  would  result  from  a  nuclear  ex- 
change— these  somehow  are  no  longer 
so  vivid  in  our  consciousness.  In  the 
process  we  can  easily  lose  respect  for  the 
sacred  worth  of  every  individual  human 
life.  Today,  the  likelihood  of  peace  may 
actually  be  increased  by  simply  thinking 
and  planning  for  it  more. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  mankind  lifted 
himself  off  his  global  home.  As  man 
stepped  down  onto  a  new  world,  we  all 
experienced  the  wonder  of  stepping  out 
from  the  confines  of  our  planet. 

With  the  universe  now  before  us,  per- 
haps we  can  gain  a  truer  understanding 
of  our  earthly  condition;  perhaps  we  can 
realize  our  flnitude,  comprehend  how 
provincial  our  perspective  has  been,  and 
gain  a  new  vision  of  what  kind  of  world 
we  should  create. 

What  does  one  see  when  he  looks  back 
upon  this  earth  from  a  quarter  million 
miles  away?  Our  world  appears  as  a  blue, 
tranquil  sphere  gliding  peacefully 
through  space. 

But  on  the  planet,  500  million  people 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  hunger.  Ten 
thousand  die  each  day  from  starvation — 
not  because  the  planet  lacks  sufficient 
food,  but  because  all  its  inhabitants  can- 
not partake  in  the  plentiful  food-pro- 
ducing capacity. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  in- 
crease at  such  rapid  rates,  the  disparity 
grows  between  a  few.  living  in  one  part 
of  the  globe,  who  have  most  of  the  food. 
wealth,  and  knowledge,  and  the  many, 
living  in  another  part,  who  suffer  esca- 
lating hunger,  poverty,  and  ignorance. 

Yet.  those  who  live  on  this  beautiful 
blue  sphere  suspended  in  the  universe 
have  produced  the  means  to  destroy  all 
human  life.  They  have  created  what 
equals  15  tons  of  TNT  for  every  living 
person.  And,  what  is  more,  the  privileged 
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segmentB  of  those  who  live  there  keep 
increasing  their  ability  to  annihilate  all 
humanity  several  times  over. 

That  is  the  v1s1<hi  of  our  world  from 
outside  ourselves.  It  is,  perhaps,  even 
akin  to  the  way  our  Creator  sees  us. 

There  have  been  those,  including  Sec- 
retary Laird,  who  have  suggested  that 
our  success  in  placing  a  man  on  the 
moon  is  somehow  further  reason  for 
proceeding  with  the  ABM.  I  believe  quite 
the  opposite. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  history,  man 
has  left  his  globe  and  now  can  see  better 
than  ever  before  the  folly  of  his  failure 
on  earth. 

As  our  Nation  led  in  freeing  man  from 
his  confinement,  it  can  also  now  lead  in 
freeing  man  from  his  fear. 

To  that  end,  we  must  reject  the  sterile, 
senseless  search  for  security  that  relies 
only  on  technically  innovative  weapons 
systems  as  symbolized  by  the  ABM. 

We  must  discard  the  idea  that  security 
results  from  devoting  ever-increasing 
portions  of  our  resources  to  perfecting 
weapons  of  destruction  while  the  depri- 
vation and  suffering  of  the  majority  of 
mankind  continues  to  escalate. 

It  is  the  time  to  build  a  world  that  will 
serve  man's  needs  rather  than  threaten 
his  life.  That,  fundamentally,  Is  the  issue 
before  us,  and  that  is  why  I  take  my 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  ABM. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  was  not  privileged  to 
hear  all  of  the  Senator's  address,  but  I 
have  been  briefed  on  it  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  who  has 
been  here  all  the  while.  I  did  hear  the 
concluding  portion  of  it.  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  support  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  giving  to  this  side  of  the  debate, 
considering  his  longstanding  and  very 
intelligent  participation  in  these  mat- 
ters of  armaments  and  aims  control, 
and  his  very  well  known  deep  feeling  for 
the  future  of  our  planet  in  terms  of  the 
encouragement  of  life  rather  than  death. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion which  the  general  tone  of  his  ad- 
dress inspires  in  me. 

There  is  often  an  effort  made  to  try  to 
characterize  those  on  this  side  of  the 
ABM  debate,  either  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication, as  "unilateral  disarmers": 
people  who  would  naively  relinquish  the 
power  which  our  own  technology  and  our 
own  resources  give  us,  in  some  blind 
trust  that  the  Kremlin's  leaders  will  "see 
the  light"  and  join  us  in  freeing  man 
from  the  dreadful  overweening  fear  of 
the  destructive  power  of  the  atom  and 
hydrogen  bombs. 

I  ask  the  Senator — since  he  is  probably 
as  likely  as  anyone  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  be  subjected  to  that  charge — two 
questions: 

First,  is  this  approach  postulated  upon 
any  such  theory  as  I  have  articulated, 
as  the  devil's  advocate,  so  to  speak? 

Second,  what  does  the  Senator  desire 
to  accomplish  with  respect  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  in  adhering  to 
his  opposition  to  the  Safeguard  ABM  re- 
quest? 

Let  us,  for  the  moment,  lay  aside  the 
Idealistic  conception  of  freeing  man,  and 
let  us  be  just  as  hardheaded  as  the  pro- 


ABM'ers.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  tell  me 
what  he,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
thinks  he  is  doing  in  terms  of  enhancing 
the  security  of  our  country  by  the  posi- 
tion he  takes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York:  First.  I 
do  not  predicate  my  comments  upon  a 
belief  in  unilateral  disarmament.  I  do 
not  support  that  proposition.  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  basis  upon  which  uni- 
lateral disarmament  is  advocated. 

Second,  as  far  as  what  are  the  hard 
and  cold  facts  of  dealing  with  reality 
rather  than  theory,  philosophy,  or  ideal- 
ism, I  would  say.  first,  again  based  upon 
the  very  eloquent  words  of  President 
Eisenhower,  that  we  have  to  look  to 
assess  the  total  strength  of  this  Nation — 
I  mean  the  real  strength  of  this  Nation, 
as  made  up  of  its  people. 

Any  nation's  ultimate  strength  Is  in  its 
people,  not  necessarily  in  its  arms.  I  do 
not  ask  for  abandonment  of  arms,  nor 
do  I  ask  for  abandonment  of  continued 
research  on  the  ABM.  All  I  ask  is  for 
better  balance,  and  recognition  that  the 
true  strength  of  America  is  measured 
by  the  strength  of  its  people:  their  physi- 
c£il  strength,  their  moral  strength,  and 
their  economic  strength. 

When  I  see  the  number  of  people  who 
have  become  increasingly  disenchanted 
with  the  so-called  American  system,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  permitted  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  per- 
haps due  somewhat  to  their  own  defi- 
ciencies, but  to  other  forces  as  well.  I 
say  this  is  weakening  the  very  heart  and 
the  very  future  of  this  coimtry. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  better  balance.  I 
do  not  call  for  the  abandorunent  of  any 
of  the  research  projects.  In  fact,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  I  headed  a  conmiittee  to 
study   the   whole   program   of   military 
spending.  We  recommended,  in  our  re- 
port, the  continuation  of  funds  requested 
for  research  and  development.  I  support 
that,  as  to  both  the  ABM  and  other  weap- 
oxis  systems.  But  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  knows,  because  I  have  heard 
him  say  it  many  times,  when  we  make  a 
commitment  to  expend  the  people's  re- 
sources in  the  name  of  security  or  any 
other  name,  we  ought  to  have  compelling 
and  overwhelming  evidence  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  return  on  that  investment. 
We  have  had  experience  with  other 
weapons  systems  and  specific  items  of 
militai-y  spending,  where  we  have  gone 
to  great  expenditures,  and  then  have  had 
to  abandon  them,  because  there  had  not 
been  sufficient  research  to  establish  their 
merit    or    guarantee    their    production 
effectiveness. 

These  are  the  things  I  am  asking  for. 
and  I  think  they  are  the  things  most  of 
those  on  this  side  of  the  question  have 
asked  for:  Not  abandonment,  but  bal- 
ance in  terms  of  our  resources,  and  rec- 
ognition that  America's  true  strength, 
real  defense,  and  real  security  must  be 
based  upon  healthy  people— healthy  be- 
cause they  have  the  necessary  protein 
in  their  food,  and  because  their  medical 
needs  are  met;  because  they  have  ade- 
quate housing  and  adequate  opportu- 
nities for  education  and  jobs. 

That  is  the  kind  of  strength  we  are 
seeking  to  build  in  asking  for  a  delay  in 
actual  deployment  of  the  ABM  and  a 
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further  guarantee  of  Its  actual  effective- 
ness through  continued  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  One  further  question.  I 
would  assume  that  the  Senator  feels  able 
to  take  this  position  because  he  is  con- 
vinced that  we  are,  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  apposition  of  sufficient 
deterrent  strength  so  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  fully  explore  the  possibUities  of 
negotiation  to  freeze  this  arms  race 
where  it  is,  is  available  to  us  without 
material  jeopardy  to  our  security. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
that,  and  would  add  the  further  point 
that  we  have,  according  to  the  Defense 
Department's  figures,  4,200  deliverable 
warheads.  This  places  us  in  a  ratio  of 
three  to  four  times  that  of  the  deliver- 
able warheads  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  a  superior  position  to  that  extent. 

We  hear  about  the  need  to  go  to  the 
conference  table  to  discuss  arms  limita- 
tions with  strength,  and  from  a  power- 
ful position.  I  say  that  we  have  that  po- 
sition now.  We  have  diversity,  with  our 
Polaris  submarines,  our  intercontinental 
bombers,  and  our  other  nuclear  weapoiis 
in  Europe.  We  have  that  kind  of  superi- 
ority now.  We  have  the  ability  to  deal 
from  strength.  We  are  not  endangermg 
our  national  security. 

I  fought  in  World  War  II,  as  many 
other  people  have  fought.  I  am  not  a 
pacifist.  I  believe  in  the  role  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  am  willing  to  see  our  military 
used  as  it  should  be  used,  to  defend  our 
Nation.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
there  is  a  point  at  which  we  should  seek 
to  find  balance  in  meeting  our  other 
needs  on  the  domestic  front,  the  needs 
of  our  people.  I  think  we  have  reached 
that  place  in  our  spending  policies  at 
this  time. 

I  did  not  need  to  recite  the  well-known 
statistics  that,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower left  office,  our  national  defense 
budget  was  at  $40  bUlion,  and  it  is  now 
approaching  $80  billion. 

We  hear  terms  that  are  not  defined, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
such  as  "adequacy"  or  "sufficiency." 
What  do  they  mean  by  that?  We  have 
not  heard  those  terms  clearly  defined, 
and  until  we  do,  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
this  additional  expenditure  and  com- 
mitment at  this  time  is  one  we  should 
make. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  a  question  for  clarification?  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  correctly 
quoted  the  size  of  the  military  budget, 
and  correctly  compared  it  with  the  budg- 
et in  the  year  President  Eisenhower  left 
office.  But  if  we  take  the  slightly  over  $30 
billion  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  costing 
us — which  is  not  an  Eisenhower  war— 
from  that  figure,  we  are  actually  spend- 
ing less  than  we  have  spent  since  World 
War  n  on  the  military. 

The  figure  of  $78.5  billion  roughly  is 
occasioned  by  $2.6  billion  a  month  plus 
the  $44  billion  or  $45  billion  we  have  to 
spend  for  housekeeping. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  a  very  good 
point  that  the  Senator  makes.  I  would 
respond  by  saying  that  the  very  fact  we 
are  in  Vietnam  has  been  used  in  many 
instances  as  an  argument  in  support  of 
the  escalation  of  our  military  spending 


and  new,  additional  weapons,  even  if  we 
were  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  today. 

There  is  a  shopping  list  in  the  Penta- 
gon, with  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  quite  familiar,  of  new 
weapons  that  are  being  held  in  reserve 
as  far  as  funds  are  concerned  that 
would  far  exceed  $30  billion. 

It  is  not  purely  a  question  of  the  $80 
billion.  I  think  that  our  whole  policy  of 
military  spending  is  in  question  here.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  that  once  the 
war  ended,  we  would  find  the  Pentagon 
coming  forth  with  a  number  of  requests 
that  they  have  been  holding  back  on  un- 
til the  war  was  concluded. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
inventory  of  the  military,  because  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  is  very  sadly  depleted. 
We  are  looking  at  a  loss  of  6,000  aircraft 
that  some  day  we  will  have  to  decide 
whether  we  will  replace. 

Frankly,  if  we  can  reduce  the  Armed 
Forces  by  1  million  men  as  a  result  of 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  are  look- 
ing at  a  saving  of  $10  billion. 

I  say  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  there  will  be  tre- 
mendous savings,  savings  in  the  nature 
of  $20  billion  or  $25  billion  for  quite  a 
few  years  after  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends. 
I  think  the  Senator  should  feel  quite 
pleased  with  the  efforts  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year  in  that  they 
have  already  cut  $2  billion  off  the  already 
reduced  budget  we  received  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  we  can  cut 
more  from  the  budget  in  fields  that  we 
have  not  even  discussed  as  yet. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  this  effort. 
I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  jeopardiz- 
ing our  security  as  far  as  military  spend- 
ing is  concerned. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  ABM  in 
question  here  would  encourage  and  have 
an  effect  on  other  expenditures  in  our 
mUitarj-  budget,  making  It  very  difficult 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or 
other  committees  to  make  cuts  even  if  the 
war  in  Vietnam  were  to  end. 

I  think  we  are  committing  ourselves 
down  the  road  to  something  far  more 
than  the  budget  for  this  year  or  for  next 
year,  once  we  embark  upon  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  wish  to  abort  that  branch  of  the  dis- 
cussion except  to  point  out  that  I  think 
one  of  the  big  issues  at  stake  in  the  ABM 
debate  is  the  determination  of  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  really  interest 
themselves  in  substantive  evaluation  of 
our  whole  defense  and  security  posture. 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
saying  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
we,  of  course,  appreciate  the  common 
purpose  of  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  add  to  that  an 
additional  puiTJOse.  that  each  of  us  in- 
tends to  perform  his  own  responsibility 
in  a  way  in  which  we  have  not  performed 
it  before,  by  coming  to  an  individual  and 
independent  judgment,  uninhibited  but 
impressed  by  the  recommendations  of 
our  military  authorities  as  to  what  is 
really  proper,  not  just  desirable,  for  the 
security  of  our  Nation  in  terms  of  weap- 


ons systems  and  of  the  pattern  of  organi- 
zation and  deployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  other  question  on  which  it 
occurs  to  me  he  might  have  an  interest- 
ing view. 

The  opponents  of  the  ABM  are  told: 
"What  do  you  fellows  really  beat  your 
breasts  about?  Tlie  President  has  asked 
for  Safeguard.  He  must  want  to  succeed 
in  the  SALT  negotiations — the  negotia- 
tions for  the  limitation  of  nuclear  arma- 
ment— as  much  as  any  Senator  wishes 
who   is   alined   with   the   Senator   from 
Kentucky    «Mr.    Cooper),    the    Senator 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Hart  > ,  the  Senator 
from    Oregon    'Mr.    Hatfield),    and    I. 
That  is  one  side  of  the  negotiations.  So, 
if  the  President  says  he  wants  the  Safe- 
guard and  he  wants  to  succeed  as  much 
as  any  Senators  do  in  respect  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, then  he  must  know  what  he 
is  doing.  And  why  not  give  it  to  him?" 
Then,  they  point  to  the  Russians  and 
they  say,  "The  Russians  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  they  are  not  going  to  re- 
frain from  negotiating  because  we  deploy 
Safeguard.  They  will  go  right  ahead  with 
the  negotiations.  Indeed,  for  all  we  know, 
they  might  even  revive  the  Golash  sys- 
tem or  might  move  up  their  MIRV  or 
MRV  capability  or  accelerate  work  on 
their  SS-9.  And  we  are  not  going  to  re- 
fuse to  negotiate  on  that  ground.  So.  as 
long  as  ever>'body  has  his  hand  in  the 
cookie   jar    with    respect   to    increasing 
armaments,  what  are  you  fellows  arguing 
about?" 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  the  view  of 
the  Senator  on  that  matter,  because  I 
hold  to  one  proposition  that  it  is  not  just 
the  leaders  who  will  negotiate.  It  will  be 
the  whole  world  and  the  people  of  both 
countries  that  will  be  bringing  their  im- 
pact on  them.  And  they  may  not  appre- 
ciate themselves  what  agreement  they 
are  capable  of  coming  to  with  that  kind 
of  pressure,  rather  than  if  they  are  left 
in  the  conventional  pattern  in  which  we 
deploy  Safeguard  and  the  Russians  go 
ahead  and  do  something  else  to  keep 
pace  with  us. 

Can  the  Senator  comment  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
certainly  raised  a  very  pertinent  question. 
I  would  say  in  reference  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question  that  the  Senator  is 
actually  posing  a  question  as  to  whether 
America  should  lead  or  react. 

We  have  great  problems  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  problems  in  need  of  solu- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  United  States  has 
been,  you  might  call  it,  on  the  defensive 
and  reacting  on  many  of  these  issues 
rather  than  analyzing  them  and  trying 
to  do  what  is  best  for  our  Nation  and 
for  what  we  consider  to  be  the  cause,  the 
ideals  and  principles  we  are  committed 
to.  Then,  with  respect  to  that  leadership 
which  may  not  be  easy  to  define  or  find 
within  the  present  environment,  but 
which  is  what  all  humanity  is  calling  for 
because  there  is  tremendous  need,  we 
could  stay  in  the  same  cookie  jar.  as  the 
Senator  remarks,  and  out-produce  the 
Russians  or  some  other  country-  on  arms. 
However,  at  what  point  do  we  come  to 
the  realization  that  here  are  these  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  hungry  and  in 
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need,  and  recognize  history  tells  us  that 
revolutlona  are  not  bom  out  of  passion 
for  bloodletting,  but  are  bom  out  of  Im- 
patience with  Injustice  and  misery? 

We  can  either  take  the  leadership  In 
trying  to  get  at  the  causes  of  these  great 
international  differences — injustice,  pov- 
erty, and  ignorance — or  kid  ourselves  and 
say  that  we  will  only  deal  with  the  re- 
sults of  these  forces  and  use  force  to 
suppress  or  quell  or  control. 

It  is  a  question  of  leadership  or  re- 
action. 

I  think  the  United  States  has  to  take 
the  leadership.  Second,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  we  put  the  priorities  with 
respect  to  oiu-  production.  We  have  the 
resources  to  double  our  arms  production. 
However,  in  so  doing,  we  have  to  realize 
that  we  are  neglecting  the  other  areas 
of  needs,  to  which  I  referred  earlier — 
housing,  education,  food,  medicine,  and 
so  forth — and  that,  in  the  long  run,  by 
producing  more  guns  we  are  weakening 
America  by  not  producing  more  houses, 
schoo'lfi^  and  hospitals. 

I  prefer  to  think  that  the  leaders  are 
contributing   far   more   to   our   general 
security  and  to  the  security  of  the  world 
when  we  show  this  leadership — a  leader- 
ship of  inspiration  and  new  priorities. 
On  the  second  part  of  the  Senators 
question  as  to  President  Nixon,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  I  am  not  a  mindreader. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  respond  to  the 
question  except  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  very 
sincere  man.  I  think  he  is  totally  and 
without    reservation    committed    to    his 
position  on  the  basis  of  sincerity.  But  I 
also  believe  that  people  can  be  sincerely 
wrong,  and  I  take  tlie  position  on  the 
ABM    question    that    the    President    is 
wrong.  We  might  say.    Doesn't  he  have 
more  expertise  and  more  great  author- 
ities on  these  military  needs  than  we  in 
Congress?'    But  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  in  the  Senate  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  have  seen  instances 
in  which  administrations  and  the  Penta- 
gon and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  Congresses,  have  been  wrong. 
We  are  still  elected  by  the  people  to  make 
judgments  and  evaluations  and  to  weigh 
evidence. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  things  out  of 
this  ABM  debate  is  the  very  thing  the 
Senator   from   New   York   has   pointed 
out — that  we  have  brought  ourselves  to 
the  point  where  we  are  personally  re- 
sponsible  to    make    independent,    indi- 
vidual judgments  on  these  military  ex- 
penditures.  I  think   the  weight  of   the 
evidence  that  I  have  heard  in  the  de- 
bate and  have  read  in  the  military  com- 
mittee reports,  and  from  those  who  serve 
on   the   military   committees,   indicates 
that  there  is  sufficient  doubt;  and  when 
we  consider  the  vote,  which  was  very 
close  in  the  two  major  committees  that 
have  been  dealing  with  this  subject,  I 
do  not  believe  all  the  expertise  is  on  one 
sicie. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  PinaUy,  does  the  Senator 
feel  himself  any  less  a  loyal  Republican 
because  he  opposes  the  ABM  than  if  he 
favored  it?  And  does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of 
a  loyal  member  of  his  party  to  keep  the 
President  from  making  a  mistake  as  it 
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is  to  support  him  in  what  he  wishes  to 
do? 

Mr.    HATFIELiD.   To   my   very   good 
friend  I  would  say,  having  known  the 
Senator  for  many  years,  he  would  join 
me  in  saying  that  I  am  concerned  about 
being  a  loyal  American  and  doing  the 
things  which  I  believe  are  far  more  im- 
portant to  my  country  as  a  whole  than 
necessarily  just  to  my  party;  but  there 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  conflict. 
In  this  instance,  I  feel  a  staimch  and 
strong  loyalty  to  both  my  country  and  to 
my  party  in  taking  this  position.  Further- 
more, I  would  base  it  upon  the  outstand- 
ing: example   of   the   President   of   the 
United  States,  Mr.  Nixon,  when  he  was 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  there  were  In- 
stances when  Mr.   Nixon,   as  the   'Vice 
President  felt,  through  his  own  convic- 
tions and  judgments,   that   he  had   to 
take  issue  and  was  on  the  other  side  of 
a   question   with   the  President  of   the 
United  States,  with  whom  he  was  a  more 
intimate  associate  than  we,  as  Members 
of  the  Senate,  are  with  the  executive 
branch. 

So  I  think  there  is  ample  evidence  in 
the  great  annuals  of  American  history  to 
show  that  there  can  be  loyalty  to  party, 
loyalty  to  country— which  is  more  im- 
portant— and  still  have  differences  of 
opinion  within  as  well  as  between  the 
parties. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
think  he  has  answered  in  a  manner 
which  all  of  us  know  to  be  highly  char- 
acteristic of  him  throughout  his  service 
to  the  people  of  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  said  by  some  proponents  of  the 
ABM  in  the  last  week  that  the  debate 
is  valueless,  that  all  of  us  are  repeating 
old  arguments.  But  I  should  like  to  say, 
for  all  of  us  who  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  today,  that  he  has 
made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
this  debate.  His  analysis  of  the  main 
elements  of  this  complex  issue,  and  his 
appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
to  use  their  gift  of  reason  to  come  to  a 
judgment^-a  judgment  that  must  be 
made  by  the  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  correctly, 
and  as  clearly  as  anyone  else  has,  that 
the  central  purpose  of  those  who  oppose 
deployment  is  to  determine  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  either  formally  or  tacitly,  which 
will  Limit  and  control  the  arms  race 
ratlier  than  expand  it. 

Is  that  not  the  chief  purpose  of  those 
who  oppose  the  decision  to  deploy  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  a  very  informed  way, 
one  which  I  believe  is  unanswerable,  the 
Senator  also  has  shown  that  in  the  event 
we  are  not  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
and  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  build 
and  to  deploy  weapons  which  might 
threaten  our  security,  there  is  ample 
time  for  us  to  take  countermeasures  to 


protect  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  can  be  answered  in  the  argu- 
ments he  has  made.  The  best  intelligence 
this  country  has  obtained,  supports  his 
analysis. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  quoted  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  I  recall  that  President 
Eisenhower  spoke,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
about  the  necessity  to  control  nuclear 
weapons.  "We  should  never  cease  in  this 
attempt,"  he  said.  It  was  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  a  radio  address  on  May  25, 
1960.  President  Eisenhower  then  said! 
and  it  is  applicable  today: 

All  of  us  know  that,  whether  started  delib- 
erately or  accidentally  global  war  would  leave 
civilization  In  a  shambles.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  Soviet  System  as  of  all  others.  In  a  nu- 
clear war  there  can  be  no  victors — only  losers. 
Even  despots  recognize  this.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
stated  last  week  that  he  well  realizes  that 
general  nuclear  war  would  bring  catastrophe 
for  both  sides.  RecogniUon  of  this  mutual 
destructton  capability  is  the  basic  reality  of 
our  present  relations.  Most  assuredly,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  ever 
give  up  trying  to  build  a  more  safe  and 
hopeful  reality— a  better  foundation  for  our 
common  relations. 


The  substance  of  his  whole  statement 
was  that  we  were  not  doomed  to  inev- 
itably and  inexorably  bring  about  our 
own  destruction  and  the  destruction  of 
life  and  civilization.  Rather  that  reason 
could  prevail.  That  is  the  position  that  we 
who  oppose  the  development  of  the  ABM 
at  this  time  have  taken. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  contributions 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  to- 
day has  been  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  country  to  the  higher 
purpose  at  this  moment  in  history— to 
see  if,  in  reason,  in  a  rational  way,  we 
can  find  the  means  to  halt  and  to  con- 
trol this  oppressive  and  dangerous  nu- 
clear arms  race.  We  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resist  unfounded  fears  and  un- 
reasoned beliefs  that  we  have  to  build 
more  and  more  nuclear  weapons  systems 
to  protect  ourselves,  when  in  fact  they 
are  not  now  necessary  nor  would  they 
add  to  our  security. 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Mr.    President,     I 
thank    the   Senators    from   New    York, 
Kentucky,  and  Arizona  for  this  colloquy. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  iMr.  Hol- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair ».  'What  is  the  pleas- 
ui-eof  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cle  k 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ABM:     EFFECTIVE    DETERRENCE    OR    BILLIONS    FOR 
INSECURITY? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  observations  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  I  have  heard  him 
articulate  his  position  on  this  very  vital 
issue.  I  express  my  congratulations  to 
him  for  the  viewpoints  upon  which  he 
has  expounded  and  which  he  has  so  ably 
conveyed  to  the  Senate. 
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We  are  debating  this  very  Important 
issue  in  the  Senate,  and  we  have  had 
testimony  presented  as  well  as  expert 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  matter.  At 
the  outset,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
question  the  motives  of  the  proponents 
or  the  opponents,  because  I  believe  they 
are  sincere  individuals  who  are  trying 
to  convey  their  true  viewpoints  and  are 
ti-ylng  to  do  things,  in  their  espousal  or 
their  opposition,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  countiy 
in  their  opinion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  wish  to  offer 
my  comments  on  the  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  deploy  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile  system  lABM).  In 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  listened  to  and 
read  the  testimony  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  read  numerous 
articles,  studied  several  scientific  pap>ers, 
both  pro  and  con,  on  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  to  deploy  an  ABM  system. 

Never  before  has  a  Pentagon  budget 
request  been  so  carefully  scrutinized. 
During  my  lifetime  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  nuclear  age  the 
heretofore  "untouchable"  military  budg- 
et, bearing  the  label  of  "national  secu- 
rity," has  been  seriously  questioned. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  has  pointed  out 
that  more  than  $23  billion  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures  have  gone  for  missile 
systems  development  that  quickly  be- 
came obsolete,  and  in  many  instances 
were  never  even  operative.  Thus,  our 
past  failure  to  carefully  examine  and 
evaluate  defense  spending  has  permitted 
an  Incredibly  large  amount  of  taxpayers 
money  to  be  wasted. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  beginnings  of  a  new  era  of 
congressional  responsibility.  Whatever 
the  vote  on  the  ABM,  the  debates  and 
testimony  of  the  past  weeks  have  re- 
newed the  prerogatives  vested  in  us  by 
our  Founding  Fathers.  In  the  futture  our 
very  grave  constitutional  responsibilities 
as  gtiardians  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
must  be  exercised,  in  this  instance  by 
and  a  careful  review  of  all  budget  re- 
quests for  defense  programs  should  be 
conducted.  No  longer  can  we  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  dole  to  our  Pentagon  strat- 
egists. I  do  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  we  lower  the 
importance  of  defense  spending  for  our 
national  security.  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  age  of  the  nuclear  warhead,  it  be- 
comes even  more  important  to  protect 
the  American  people  from  attack  by  seek- 
ing the  counsel  and  advice  of  scientists 
and  diplomats.  To  this  end  we  should 
continue  to  support  research  programs 
designed  to  shed  additional  light  on  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  capabili- 
ties. Only  in  this  maimer  can  we  decide 
wisely. 

Because  of  the  advent  of  the  nuclear 
age,  however,  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  our  strategy  of  defense.  And 
this  is  that  beyond  a  certain  point  in 
our  arms  buildup  additional  military  ex- 
penditures for  sotmd  military  defense 
pmposes  may  not  necessarily  improve 
our  national  security  posture.  Instead,  it 
may  create  a  seriotis  escalation  in  the 
arms  race  and  place  America  in  the 
tragic  and  paradoxical  position  of  in- 
creasing the  imcertainty  of  the  balance 


of  nuclear  power  in  the  world.  Aims 
control  talks  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  depend  largely 
up>on  the  ability  of  nations  to  calculate 
the  missile  strength  of  the  other.  By 
deploying  the  ABM  and  provoking  the 
Soviets  into  developing  their  own  mul- 
tiple independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicle— MIR V— we  will  only  increase  un- 
certainty— further  provoking  each  side 
to  develop  more  and  more  missiles,  and 
thereby  creating  an  endless  and  danger- 
ous world  military  instability  that  can 
only  heighten  the  future  prospects  for  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Congress 
recently  about  the  Pentagon's  principal 
reasons  for  wanting  to  deploy  the  Safe- 
guard system.  I  would  like  to  recount 
briefly  the  Pentagons  reasons  and  offer 
some  of  my  own  thoughts  on  why  I  be- 
lieve the  ABM  system  should  not  be 
deployed. 

The  Pentagon  has  said  there  are  three 
principal  reasons  for  deploying  the  Safe- 
guard. They  are  as  follows: 

First,  to  protect  land-based  deterrent 
forces— ICBM's  and  strategic  bombers— 
from  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

Second,  to  protect  the  entire  United 
States  against  a  possible  Chinese  attack. 

Third,  to  protect  the  entire  United 
States  from  the  accidental  or  irrational 
launching  of  a  small  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  by  any  nation. 

The  Pentagon  has  also  indicated  what 
the  ABM  is  not  supposed  to  accomplish. 

First,  it  is  not  to  provoke  the  Soviet 
Union  into  reacting,  and  thereby  esca- 
lating the  arms  race. 

Second,  it  is  not  intended  to  under- 
mine in  any  manner  our  chances  of 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  arms  control  and  limitation. 

Third,  it  is  not  a  defense  for  American 
cities  against  an  all-out  attack,  for  this 
is  beyond  our  present  technological  ca- 
pabilities. 

Let  us  examine  first  what  defense  of- 
ficials say  the  ABM  will  not  do.  As  I 
have  said  pre\aously,  any  increase  in  our 
missile  program  will  create  an  imcer- 
tainty about  the  balance  of  nuclear 
power  and  will  certainly  provoke  an  es- 
calation in  the  arms  race.  A  key  factor 
controlling  the  arms  race  is  the  knowl- 
edge held  by  the  countries  concerned 
that  there  is  in  fact  a  balance.  The 
statement  by  the  Defense  Department 
that  ABM  will  not  undermine  the 
chances  of  an  aims  control  agreement  is 
nonsense.  How  can  one  negotiate  for 
arms  control  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  the  deployment  of  additional 
missiles?  Could  we  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  respond  favorably  to  an  arms 
control  proposal?  The  answer  is  "No." 

Another  contention  by  the  Defense 
Department — that  the  ABM  is  not  to  be 
a  defense  of  our  cities — has  some  very 
serious  implications.  If  the  Russians 
and /or  Chinese  chose  to  attack  us  they 
would  go  after  our  major  cities,  and  not 
the  Minuteman  sites  the  Pentagon  wants 
to  protect  in  Montana  and  North  Da- 
kota. Even  if  all  the  proposed  ABM  sites 
were  deployed  as  proposed  they  would 
still  not  be  able  to  protect  our  major 
population  centers.  Knowledgeable  sci- 
entists contend  that  it  would  be  a  rela- 
tively easy  matter  to  decoy  the  Spartan 


missiles  and  render  them  ineffective 
against  a  nuclear  attack.  Sprint,  the 
other  major  component  of  ABM,  would 
not  protect  adequately  the  population  be- 
cause the  proposed  sites  are  entirely  out- 
side their  range.  To  me  this  evidence  sug- 
gests the  critical  lack  of  defense  capa- 
bility— and  therefore  ABM  as  a  deter- 
rent. 

Tliere  are  those  proponents  of  ABM 
who  contend  that  the  system  is  designed 
to  guard  against  a  first  strike  threat  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  position  is  highly 
questionable. 

First,  the  national  intelligence  esti- 
mate— a  consensus  view  of  the  intelli- 
gence community — is  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  planning  for  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility. Second,  the  Soviets  know  they  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  destroy  our  re- 
taliatory ICBM's.  Even  if  the  U.S.S.R. 
did  launch  a  massive  first  strike  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  we  would  rely  solely  on 
the  Sprint  defense  to  protect  the  Min- 
uteman missile  sites.  Secretary  Laird 
said  the  ABM  was  needed  in  the  event  of 
a  surprise  attack  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  order  a  retaliatory  attack.  It  is 
very  hard  to  believe  our  present  i-etalia- 
tion  system  is  so  slow  that  we  would 
allow  100  or  1.000  Russian  nuclear  war- 
heads to  land  on  U.S.  soil  before  clearing 
the  Minuteman  silos. 

The  third  major  reason  for  the  Pen- 
tagons  desire  to  deploy  the  ABM  system 
is  to  guard  against  accidental  or  irra- 
tional nuclear  attacks.  I  believe  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  occurring  are  unfortu- 
nately very  real.  However,  the  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  for  this  reason  is  open  to 
several  serious  questions.  First,  any  So- 
viet attack  at  the  United  States  would 
be  suicidal  on  their  part.  Our  retaliation 
would  so  annihilate  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  nation  that  only  an  all-out  effort  by 
an  enemy  nation  would  be  a  more  likely 
reality.  If,  however,  there  was  an  irra- 
tional small  attack,  the  only  city  po- 
tentially protected  by  Sprint  would  be 
Washington,  D.C.  Tlie  Spartan,  dubious 
in  capability  at  best,  would  not  be  the 
primary  protection  in  the  event  a  mis- 
sile was  launched  toward  a  U.S.  city  by 
accident. 

A  critical  question  in  the  debate  over 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system  is  wheth- 
er the  proposed  system  will  in  fact  work. 
Will  the  ABM  disarm  or  render  ineffec- 
tive enemy  missiles?  Tlie  last  five  science 
advisers  to  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisoiy  Committee  have 
raised  vei-y  serious  doubts  as  to  ABM's 
ability  to  do  what  its  supporters  say  it 
can  do.  Tlie  questions  they  raise  are  still 
unanswered.  Also,  most  scientists  con- 
cede we  could  render  any  Soviet  ABM 
system  ineffective.  If  that  is  true,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Soviets 
and  eventually  the  Chinese  would  de- 
velop similar  countermeasures  to  our 
ABM  system.  Tliat  would  leave  the 
United  States  with  a  billion  dollar  boon- 
doggle of  the  most  tragic  proportions,  an 
even  larger  defense  budget,  an  escalated 
arms  race,  and  millions  of  disenchanted 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  at 
that  point? 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  a  most  perceptive 
statement.  I  was  not  intending  to  inter- 
rupt until  that  paragraph,  which  I  think 
emphasizes  a  point  which  many  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  the  ABM  have  not 
been,  perhaps,  so  alert  to  make  as  the 
Senator  is  making  it,  when  he  says  how 
ineffective  it  is  and  even  if  we  build 
it.  It  would  merely  leave  us  with  a  bil- 
lion-dollar boondoggle. 

I  have  heard  all  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  by  some  of  the  best  sci- 
entists we  have.  They  do  not  say  that  in 
peacetime  conditions,  under  laboratory 
conditions,  where  there  is  no  war,  that 
we  could  not  make  a  system  work  that 
would  shoot  down  a  missile  which  was 
anticipated  coming,  in  any  case,  under 
ideal  conditions.  I  think  we  can  make 
it.  Thus,  it  makes  it  difficult  to  say  that 
we  cannot  make  a  system  that  will  cut 
a  missile-down. 

■HowevOT.   under   wartime   conditions, 
unexpectedly,    where    a    missile    would 
come  in  unexpectedly  and  we  would  not 
know  where  it  could  come  from,  or  when, 
or  whether  there  would  be  a  precursory 
explosion,  or  whether  there  would  be  any 
attempt  to  jam  the  radars,  imder  those 
conditions,  I  think  that  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  There  is  vei-y  little  evi- 
dence that  this  would  work  under  those 
circumstances.  So,  when  I  said  that  I  do 
not  think  they  would  work  without  prop- 
er qualifications.  I  was  immediately  at- 
tacked by  some  of  our  colleagues  who 
said   that  if   we   can   go   to   the  moon, 
we  can  build  an  ABM  system.  I  think  we 
could  build  an  ABM  system  that  would 
function  under  the  conditions  of  going 
to  the  moon — that  is,  with  no  opposition; 
no  opposition  other  than  from  nature 
herself.  But  the  Senator  is  quite  right, 
a  very  important  point  is  that  it  cannot 
be  made.  I  do  not  beUeve.  to  work,  un- 
der the  circumstances  which  we  antici- 
pate. 

One  other  point  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator is  that  we  are  having,  this  after- 
noon, at  4:30.  a  hearing  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations— a  briefing,  I 
should  say.  in  which  a  movie  made  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.  will  be  shown 
to  prove  how  easy  it  is  to  overcome  an 
ABM  system  with  MIRV's.  I  invite  the 
Senator  to  come,  if  he  has  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  will  be  looking  for- 
ward to  doing  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will,  I  believe, 
support  what  the  Senator  is  saying  here. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  presented 
very  concisely  and  very  persuasively  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  this  problem. 
Mr.  MONTOYA,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
this:  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  an  ABM  can  overcome  a  MIRV. 
or  the  MIRV  overcome  an  ABM  if  we  do 
not  have  either  one  and  the  enemy  has 
both?  If  we  feel  that  way,  we  would 
never  have  had  a  hydrogen  bomb,  we 
would  never  have  had  the  atom  bomb,  or 
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the  ABM,  or  a  MIRV.  All  we  would  have 
now  would  be  the  bow  and  arrow. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  MIRV  can  overcome 
the  ABM  or  the  ABM  can  overcome  the 
MIRV?  What  the  Senator  is  saying,  in 
effect,  is  that  he  wants  us  to  be  abso- 
lutely defenseless;  that  there  will  be  no 
war  because  we  will  not  be  able  to  fight. 
So  why  not  send  a  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  say,  "Come  and  take  our 
country  in  peace.  Not  a  shot  will  be  fired 
to  defend  it."  That  is  the  logical  conclu- 
sion to  such  an  argument. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  My  answer  to  the 
statement  just  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  is 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  for  the 
MIRV? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one  Senator  in  this  body 
who  is  against  providing  an  adequate  de- 
fense to  promote   the  security   of   this 
country.  Most  of  those  who  oppose  the 
ABM  feel  that  we  should  be  meditative 
in  our  research  and  our  development  and 
not  plunge  into  an  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,   such   as   expenditures 
which  have  been  made  on  other  parallel 
missile  situations,  which  have  been  ren- 
dered obsolescent  or  useless.  I  think  that 
is  the  main  thrust  of  the  opposition  in 
this  particular  debate,  that  we  should 
proceed  methodically  with  adequate  re- 
search   and    planning,    geared    toward 
commg  out  with  an  ABM  system  that 
will  protect  us.  If  it  is  resolved  that  it 
will  not  protect  us  adequately  to  justify 
the  investment  in  such  a  system,  then  we 
can  abort  our  progress  in  that  particular 
field  and  go  into  something  else. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator. 
Let  us  see  if  I  can  understand  his  posi- 
tion. We  must  have  either  a  MIRV  or  the 
ABM  if  we  are  going  to  wage  war  suc- 
cessfully against  what  they  liave.  He  says 
if  we  can  defend  ourselves  against  what 
they  have,  we  still  would  not  be  able  to 
defend  ourselves  against  something  they 
might  develop.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  is  against  defending  ourselves 
against  what  they  do  have  or  will  have  in 
the  future.  If  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position,  he  is  saying  he  is  against  de- 
fending ourselves  against  what  they  have 
even  now. 

Is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  developing 
something  so  that  we  can  destroy  them 
if  they  decide  to  destroy  us? 

Is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  having  no 
defense,  just  leaving  us  to  their  mercy? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  that  I  have 
made 


Mr.  LONG.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  that  I  have 
made  my  position  clear  to  the  Senator, 
that  the  main  thrust  of  the  opposition  is 
that  we  should  provide  the  funding  for 
continued  research  and  development  but 
not  for  deployment  until  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  know  that  we  can  adequately 
safeguard  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  this:  If  we  pro- 
ceeded on  that  basis,  we  would  never 
have  had  an  atomic  bomb,  we  would 
never  have  had  a  supersonic  bomber,  or 
a  bomber  that  could  break  the  sound 
barrier,  either  because  many  people  did 
not  think  it  would  work  or  for  fear  that 


it  might  be  objectionable  to  a  potential 
aggressor. 

I  served  in  World  War  II,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  did  also.  With  some  of 
the  guns  we  were  given  we  could  not  hit 
anything  at  first.  After  we  had  been 
shooting  for  a  while,  we  improved  so 
that  we  could  hit  the  targets — air- 
planes— pretty  well,  after  we  had  learned 
how  to  use  them. 

Is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  unilateral 
disarmament?  Is  the  Senator  in  favor 
of  giving  everything  away,  so  that  we 
cannot  win?  Is  that  the  Senator's  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer that  question  by  asking  the  Sen- 
ator another  one:  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  about  all  the  missiles  which  have 
become  obsolete  in  the  past?  I  recall  an- 
other ABM  system,  in  1956,  the  Nike- 
Zeus 

Mr.  LONG.  That  has  certainly  not  be- 
come obsolete. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  it  has. 
Mr.  LONG.  My  answer  to  the  Senator 
is  that  it  has  not  become  obsolete. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  After  we  spent  $l>/2 
billion  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  in  mind  the  latest 
missiles  in  use  by  both  sides.  The  1956 
missiles  were  not  obsolete  in  1956  just 
as  the  1969  missiles  are  not  obsolete  in 
1969  altho  they  will  probably  be  obsolete 
in  1989.  By  that  time  we  should  have 
something  better,  unless  Congress  re- 
fuses to  provide  it. 

Someone  said  that  the  atomic  tests 
rendered  the  defense  impotent.  That  was 
probably  because  the  tiansistors  were 
subject  to  radiation.  Today  we  have  bet- 
ter transistors  the  ones  we  are  using  on 
ABM  systems  are  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  early  ones.  That  is  one  reason  why, 
after  they  had  tried  them  out,  we  went 
to  work  to  improve  on  them. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  develop- 
ing a  missile  that  can  shoot  down  MIRV 
and  by  that  time  the  Russians  may 
have  a  MIRV. 

Hopefully  you  should  have  by  that 
time  both  a  better  defense  missile  and  a 
better  offense.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  wants  to  fix  it  up  so  that  we 
cannot  defend  ourselves  while  they  can 
defend  themselves.  Therefore.  I  presume 
the  Senator  is  what  I  would  call  a  pacifist 
in  saying  th?t  we  will  do  nothing  to  of- 
fend the  Soviet  Union  because  it  might 
mean  war. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  Mr, 
Goodwin's  argument  when  he  said  the 
mistake  President  Kennedy  made  was  to 
permit  the  Army  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  fight  a  conventional  war  because  had 
it  not  been  for  that,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  in  Vietnam?  The  same  man 
is  against  us  acquiring  the  ability  to  fight 
any  other  kind  of  war.  That  is  pacifist 
philosophy.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
take  a  white  flag  to  Moscow  and  say, 
"Here  we  are  boys.  Come  and  take  our 
country.  There  will  be  no  resistance." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  I  have  served 
in  Congress  for  14  years,  and  I  have  voted 
for  every  appropriation  that  was  geared 
to  build  up  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
I  have  voted  for  materiel  for  our  GI's  in 
Vietnam  and  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
done  everything  possible  as  a  patriotic 
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American,  and  I  certainly  look  with  dis- 
favor UE>on  the  Senator's  trying  to  cast 
reflection  upon  my  patriotism  and  what 
I  have  done  to  promote  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is.  Senator,  what  are  you  for?  You  tell 
us  that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
against  MIRV. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  Senator  Is  saying 
we  carmot  defend  ourselves  agaiiwt  what 
they  have  now,  and  he  is  against  de- 
fending ourselves  against  what  they  have 
now  and  even  trying  to  defend  ourselves 
against  MIRV  or  building  MIRV's  so  we 
strike  back  even  if  we  cannot  defend  our- 
selves against  an  attack  by  them.  What 
is  the  Senator  for?  Surrendering? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
continue  with  my  statement.  I  think  the 
Senator  and  I  have  had  enough  dialog 
to  reveal  our  divergent  viewpoints. 

Mr.  LONG.  Or  is  the  Senator  in  favor 
of  giving  it  away,  like  foreign  aid,  with- 
out ever  appropriating  for  defense? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  refuses  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  issue  is  whether  or  not  Safeguard 
Is  necessary  to  deter  a  massive  Russian 
first  strike  at  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  shows  conclusively  the 
answer  Is  "No."  Our  deterrence  depends 
on  the  unquestioned  ability  to  retaliate 
on  a  massive  scale.  We  now  have  that 
ability. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  refuse  to  yield,  Mr. 
President.  Some  645  strategic  bombers, 
41  missile-launching  submarines  carry- 
ing a  total  of  656  weapons,  and  1,054 
land-based  ICBM's  are  now  part  of  our 
operational  defense.  Each  one  of  these 
forces  can  inflict  devastating  damage  on 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China.  Approxi- 
mately 22  of  the  41  Polaris  submarines 
are  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  witiiin  striking  distance  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  every 
day  of  the  year  the  giant  Strategic  Air 
Command — SAC — bombers  are  on  full 
alert,  ready  to  take  off  on  a  moment's 
notice  to  defend  our  Nation.  Day  and 
night,  long-range,  early-warning  radar 
systems  scan  the  skies  for  the  first  in- 
dications of  an  enemy  attack. 

Why  does  not  the  Soviet  Union  attack 
us?  The  answer  is  because  of  a  certain 
knowledge — deterrent  knowledge — of  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
flict a  fatal  blow  to  their  country.  The 
Russians  have  this  ability  also,  and  hence 
the  balance  is  there.  The  ABM  system 
threatens  to  alter  this  balance  drasti- 
cally; it  threatens  to  escalate  the  arms 
race  to  a  point  where  we  would  be  con- 
tributing to  instability  In  the  world  in- 
stead of  working  toward  arms  control 
and  world  peace. 

Any  government  or  business  endeavor 
costs  money,  and  the  ABM  system  Is  no 
exception.  If  the  ABM  deployment  caused 
the  expected  Soviet  military  reaction — 
we  would  have  to  expand  into  an  even 
more  expensive,  and  heavier  Safeguard 
system.  The  estimated  $7  billion  initial 
cost  would  run  into  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  prospects  for  even 
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higher  taxes  and  additional  Inflationary 
trends  would  be  increased.  Mr.  President, 
this  would  be  an  urmecessary  burden  on 
the  already  overburdened  taxpayer.  Our 
dollar  continues  to  lose  its  buying  power, 
domestic  social  ills  mount,  and  the  pov- 
erty and  hunger  in  America  that  so  ur- 
gently requires  our  attenion  will  con- 
tinue to  be  neglected — a  pawn  to  the 
overblown  defense  budget.  Eventually 
our  own  internal  disorder  and  neglected 
domestic  social  ills  will  act  as  a  measure 
of  national  insecurity. 

Today  a  measure  of  our  tax  dollars 
should  deflnltely  be  for  defense;  how- 
ever, only  when  the  defense  programs 
planned  show  evidence  that  they  will 
work  and  they  will  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  not  insecurity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  like  to 
Interrupt  the  Senator  too  much,  but  I 
wish  to  refer  to  some  comments  that 
have  been  made.  Neither  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  nor  I,  nor  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee,  nor  any  other  Sen- 
ator, is  proposing  anything  like  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggests — 
unilateral  disarmament,  and  so  forth. 
The  evidence  is  very  clear  that  this  coun- 
try possesses  today  a  substantially  great- 
er number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  sub- 
stantially greater  number  of  weapons 
that  are  necessary  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  completely,  all  of  its  major  cities, 
and  so  forth. 

The  issues  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
raised  are  not  the  issues  at  all.  in  my 
opinion.  We  have  plenty  of  defense.  This 
testimony  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  from  the  highest  ofilcials  both 
in  the  military  and  in  the  intelligence 
community.  So  I  think  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  were  com- 
pletely irrelevant  to  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  making. 

I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
further,  but  I  wsuit  to  CMnpliment  liim. 
I  think  he  especially  deserves  a  com- 
pliment because  his  State  happens  to  be 
the  State  in  which  the  development  of 
some  of  our  missiles  have  taken  place.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  principal 
proving  ground  for  the  Sprint  missile  is 
in  New  Mexico,  if  I  am  informed  cor- 
rectly. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  the  Senator,  in 
my  view,  is  not  only  exercising  discrimi- 
nating judgment  in  seeking  to  bring  the 
great  military  establishment  back  under 
some  degree  of  supervision  by  the  civilian 
branch  of  government,  more  particularly 
the  Senate;  I  think  he  has  performed 
a  great  service  to  the  Senate  and  to  his 
people.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  poUti- 
cal  courage  and  on  his  discrimination  in 
taking  the  position  he  has. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas.  May  I  state  that 
I  did  not  arrive  at  my  position  lightly.  I 
attended  many  briefings  at  the  Penta- 
gon. I  have  read  a  great  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  read  the  testimony  of  others. 
I  have  read  and  listened  to  the  scientists 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I  arrived  at 
my  decision  because  I  felt  that  this  is  the 


position  that  I  should  take  In  good  con- 
science 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  am  quite  certain  that  Is 
true.  When  the  Senator,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  speech,  stated  that  one 
of  the  principal  issues  in  this  debate  and 
concerning  the  ABM  is  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  capable 
of  exercising  a  degree  of  supervision,  a 
degree  of  examination  and  criticism  of 
a  military  budget,  I  point  out  that  it  has 
not  been  done  since  I  have  been  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  mean  to 
criticize  the  committee.  I  am  sure  the 
committee  has  gone  over  that.  But  never 
before  in  25  years — I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  been  here  12 
years — have  I  ever  seen  a  debate  like 
this.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  add 
further  that  because  the  Senate  has  de- 
cided to  assert  its  right  of  deliberation 
and  decide  its  prerogative  of  surveillance 
over  national  defense  expenditures,  the 
country  is  now  well  informed  on  this 
issue  and  it  can  support  any  Judgment 
made  by  any  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  intently  to 
the  address  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  In  my  opinion, 
he  has  delivered  and  is  delivering  one  of 
the  most  learned  addresses  on  this  sub- 
ject that  this  great  debate  has  afforded 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  demonstrated  a 
degree  of  study  and  acquaintance  with 
the  basic  problems  and  the  scientific 
principles  involved  that  few  have  shown. 
I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and  my 
admiration  for  the  speech  and  to  him 
for  having  made  it. 

In  the  context  of  security  and  who 
is  for  the  security  of  the  country  and 
who  is  for  surrender — I  regret  the  terms 
that  have  been  introduced  into  the  de- 
bate— to  return  to  the  question  of  secu- 
rity, is  not  the  goal  of  every  Senator,  in 
the  view  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  security  of  the  United  States? 
•  Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.  As  I  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  my  talk.  I  did  not  question  the  mo- 
tives of  Senators  here  who  were  on  either 
side  of  the  issue  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  they  were  for  or  against  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  or  for  or  against 
maintaining  it.  I  beUeve  every  one  of 
them  is  motivated  in  the  same  direction. 
Mr.  GORE.  True;  and  those  of  us  who 
sincerely  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system  as 
proposed  would  lessen  rather  than  in- 
crease the  security  of  our  cotmtry  are 
entitled  to  respect  for  our  judgments. 

Again  with  respect  to  security.  Is  not 
the  security  which  we  seek  the  avoidance 
of  nuclear  war? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  the  greatest 
security  that  we  seek. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  with  two  nations, 
great  and  powerful  as  they  are,  each 
with  the  power  to  destroy  the  other  sev- 
eral times  over,  is  not  the  real  security 
for  us.  as  well  as  for  them,  avoidance  of 
war;   and  If  avoidance  of  vrar  is  the 
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goal,  and  our  strategy  In  trying  to  avoid 
war  is  one  of  deterrence.  Is  it  not  axioma- 
tic that  if  ABM  missiles  were  necessary 
to  use  to  try  to  combat  a  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  then  the  strategy 
of  deterrence  itself  would  have  failed, 
and  the  security  that  we  seek  in  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war  would  indeed 
have  been  breached?  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  that? 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Yes;  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  on  that  point. 
Mr.  GORE.  So  if  what  we  are  really 
seeking  here  is  a  formula  of  security  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  war.  then  the  question 
is.  Will  deployment  of  an  antiballistic 
missile  nuclear  weapons  system  lessen  or 
increase  our  security? 

I  submit  that  the  real  measure  of 
security  is  avoidance  of  nuclear  war.  and 
that  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  can  best 
be  achieved  by  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  on 
the  limitation  of  the  deployment  and  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

If  that  be  true,  then  the  question  is. 
Will-  deployment  of  the  ABM  system 
makelt  easier  to  achieve  such  an  under- 
standing, or  more  difficult  to  achieve  such 
an  understanding' 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  make  it  more  difficult;  indeed,  it 
might  make  an  understandmg  impos- 
sible: and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  reach 
that  conclusion  without  being  accused  of 
waving  a  white  flag  of  surrender. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  recognize  him 
as  one  of  the  patriots  and  one  of  the 
able  men  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  is  mak- 
ing a  very  learned  address,  to  which 
respect  is  due  and  attention  is  directed 
Mr.  MONTOYA  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  con- 
venient for  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me 
briefly  on  one  point? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding  to  me  particularly  at  this 
time,  because  I  have  a  pending  matter, 
and  I  shall  be  quite  brief. 

If  I  may  point  it  out.  on  page  1  of 
the  Senator's  talk,  which  I  have  before 
me.  the  Senator  made  the  following  ref- 
erence : 

My  colleague  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr  Symington  I  has  pointed  out  that 
more  than  23  billion  dollars  in  govern- 
ment expenditures  have  gone  for  missile 
systems  development  that  quickly  became 
obsolet*.  and  In  many  instances  were  never 
even  operative.  Thus,  our  past  failure  to 
carefully  examine  and  evaluate  Defense 
spending  has  permitted  an  incredibly  large 
amount  of  taxpayers  money  to  be  wasted. 
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Mr.  President,  first  a  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  he  has  made  a 
splendid  presentation  here  on  this  sub- 
ject matter,  and  that  it  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  debate.  I  know  he 
is  sincere,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one accuses  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, or  any  other  Senator,  of  being  other- 
wise. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  may 
I  also  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis.sis- 
.sippi  that  I  have  listened  carefully  to  his 
many  presentations  on  this  subject,  and 
I  have  nothing  but  great  respect  for  him, 
even  though  we  differ  in  viewpoint  on 
this  matter. 


I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  question 
his  motivation  or  his  sincerity,  because 
I  know  he  is  a  sincere  man  and  a  con- 
scientious man.  and  I  respect  his  posi- 
tion on  the  vital  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  future. 

On  this  $23  billion  item,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  other  Senators  that  on  July 
2.  just  as  soon  as  we  got  this  bill  written 
up.  I  imdertook  to  answer  5  or  6  months 
of  charges  of  various  kinds  that  had  been 
leveled  against  that  same  $23  billion, 
and.  in  a  presentation  to  the  Senate  be- 
ginning on  page  18190,  I  gave  what 
might  be  called  a  speech— it  is  really  a 
documentation — of  all  the  major  items 
that  go  to  make  up  that  $23  billion. 

I  respectfully  call  it  to  the  Senators 
attention,  and  hope  that  he  will  look  at 
it.  and,  if  I  may.  I  shall  just  briefly  refer 
to  a  few  of  these  items  that  are  alleged 
by  some,  though  not  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  to  have  been  waste,  but  al- 
leged by  him  to  be  items  that  "quickly 
became  obsolete  and  in  many  instances 
were  never  operative.  " 

First,  as  to  those  that  were  never  op- 
erative, there  is  a  list  on  this  page  that 
I  have  already  referred  to  of  these  vari- 
ous missiles,  in  which  those  that  never 
became  operative  are  listed  first,  and 
they  total  $4.1  billion.  That  list  goes  back 
as  far  as  1945.  or  perhaps  earlier,  on 
through  the  year  1965.  and  represents  a 
large  number  of  efforts  to  get  missiles — 
many  of  them  small  missiles — that  never 
did  come  through,  so  to  speak.  They 
never  were  perfected,  due  to  various 
wrong  starts  or  misconceptions  of  the 
proper  starts. 

Many  of  them,  however,  without  going 
into  details,  became  really  the  original, 
first  generation  of  those  that  were  later 
highly  successful. 

I  refer  to  one  here,  the  mobile  Minute- 
man,  charged  here  with  $108.4  million. 
One  princii>al  sponsor  of  that  item  was 
none  other  than  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun. 
I  remember  hearing  his  testimony  about 
how  our  bombers  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness so  many  times  in  World  War  11,  and 
he  thought  it  made  a  very  great  differ- 
ence. He  had  to  keep  on  the  nin  all  the 
time.  He  wanted  a  mobile  Minuteman.  I 
think  that  is  the  first  type  that  we  en- 
visioned and  merely,  in  effect,  author- 
ized the  research  on;  but  it  did  not  turn 
out  that  way.  It  developed  in  another  di- 
rection, and  the  Minuteman  became  our 
first  major  solid  fuel  weapon.  I  hear  a 
rumor  every  once  in  a  while  that  they 
may  want  to  go  back  and  try  to  make  it 
mobile  again,  but  that  was  years  and 
years  ago  that  that  decision  was  made. 
I  refer  to  another  item.  Here  is  the 
Skybolt.  That  was  one  thing  that  was 
quite  hopeful  at  first,  and  it  turned  out 
that  it  got  mixed  up  in  some  bad  com- 
pany, maybe,  or  they  got  into  a  hassle 
about  it  some  way.  Anyway,  it  was  finally 
cancelled  out,   but  we  learned  a  great 
deal  from  it,  and  it  has  been  displaced  by 
other  families  of  weapons  now. 

Now  dropping  down  to  the  ones  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful, in  this  other  list,  we  have  the 
old  Redstone.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  missiles  we  have  ever  had — 
not  one  of  the  larger  ones,  but  when  we 


were  thrashing  around,  looking  for 
something  to  try  to  put  up  a  little  Sput- 
nik, when  we  were  on  the  small  end  of 
things,  it  was  this  old  Redstone  missile 
that  we  finally  turned  to  to  put  that  little 
old  pellet,  more  or  less,  in  size,  in  orbit: 
and  it  was  the  standby,  for  a  long  time, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  missiles  of 
the  Army. 

Here  is  the  Polaiis.  listed  as  now  no 
longer  deployed,  with  an  investment  of 
$1,132  million.  Waste?  Let  us  see  what 
its  history  is. 

By  the  way,  there  was  no  missile  sys- 
tem that  was  more  unpromising,  in  the 
begirming.  than  the  Polaris. 

I  remember  going  down  to  Floiida  be- 
cause I  had  doubt  and  disbelief.  When  I 
looked  over  what  they  had  then,  I  had 
more  disbelief.  It  blossomed,  however, 
into  the  most  successful  one  we  perhaps 
have  ever  had — Polaris  I  and  Polaris  II. 
the  next  generation. 

We  are  now  going  into  the  Poseidon. 
We  have  these  submarines  on  the  seven 
seas,  as  the  Senator  knows,  with  those 
marvelous  weapons.  That  goes  with  it. 
It  is  all  based  upon  the  basic  concept  of 
Polaris  I.  However,  in  some  way  that  item 
got  thrown  in  here  and  has  been  charged 
to  waste.  The  Senator  made  reference  to 
that. 

Atlas  D.  E.  and  P  cost  $5  billion  of  that 
$23  billion  the  Senator  mentioned. 

The  old  Atlas  stood  there  with  all  of 
its  might  and  was  the  only  thing  we  had 
for  years  to  span  that  gap  when  we  were 
threatened. 

The  Titan  would  still  be  our  principal 
defense  in  this  way  had  we  not  perfected 
the  Poseidon  and  the  Minuteman  that 
we  think  are  better.  Even  today,  we  still 
have  the  old  Titan  missile.  The  Titan  I 
is  listed  here  as  being  one  of  those  that 
were  of  questionable  value  and  is  now  no 
longer  deployed. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Senator  any  more. 
I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me. 

Here  is  a  list  of  what  I  believe  has  a 
full  explanation  of  all  the  major  items  on 
the  list. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  furnished  me  with  that  list.  I 
failed  to  find  the  list  heretofore.  I  did 
ask  for  a  breakdown  of  the  $23  billion, 
and  I  was  unable  to  get  it  up  to  the 
last  minute.  However,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  I  ascribed  this  $23  billion  figure 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Symington  i  .  who  mentioned  it  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  also  like  to  add  to  the  list,  if  the 
Senator  does  not  have  it  on  the  list, 
the  following  reference  with  respect  to 
the  other  missile  development. 

I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
development  of  an  ABM  system  beginning 
in  1956  with  the  Nike-Zeus.  This  pro- 
gram terminated  in  1965,  after  we  had 
spent  $1.4  billion. 

Secretary  McNamara  said  in  1967  that 
if  the  Nike-Zeus  had  been  completed 
and  deployed,  it  would  have  cost  about 
$13  billion  to  $14  bilhon  and  that  most 
of  it  would  have  been  torn  down  and  re- 
placed by  new  missiles  of  the  Nike  X 
system  long  before  it  became  operational. 

The  Nike  X  system  was  begun  and  was 
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modified  as  research  and  development 
progressed.  That  missile  was  replaced 
by  Spartan.  The  investment  cost  in  re- 
search and  development,  according  to 
McNamara,  would  have  amounted  to  $16 
billion. 

In  1966  Secretary  McNamara  esti- 
mated that  it  would  be  around  $24  bil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period.  By  1969  the 
estimate  was  up  to  $40  billion. 

Significantly,  Secretary  McNamara 
argued  against  its  deployment  because  it 
could  easily  be  rendered  ineffective  at 
that  time  in  his  opinion. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  $40 
billion  was  an  estimate.  That  was  not  an 
expenditure. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, i  did  say  that. 

Mr  STENNIS.  There  Is  a  long  history 
behind  this  effort  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  has 
not  been  an  easy,  primrose  path. 

I  remember  that  the  old  Nike  program 
began  with  Ajax  and  Hercules.  We  are 
still  using  them.  We  fiimlly  went  mto 
the  Zeus.  However,  that  did  not  work  out 
weU  Therefore,  it  was  dropped  as  such. 
I  would  have  added  this  explanation, 
but  getting  together  the  bill  and  the 
hearings  kept  all  of  us  very  busy.  I  want- 
ed the  matter  to  be  fully  researched. 

May  I  refer  to  one  other  item.  The 
Senator  referred  here,  on  page  2,  to  the 
Question  about  the  chances  of  arms  con- 
trol and  the  fact  that  the  ABM  is  just 
nonsense,  and  he  argued  that  it  does  not 
have  a  place  here. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator, 
I  have  come  to  the  belief  that  perhaps 
the  best  hope  against  a  nuclear  war  is 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  of  America  both  to  have  an  effec- 
tive weapon  and  for  each  to  know  that 
the  other  has  it. 

That  wiU  be  the  greatest  achievement. 
I  believe,  in  avoiding  a  nuclear  war.  And 
I  am  awfully  concerned  that  if  one  ever 
starts,  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  that  is  where 
an  equal  division  of  Senators  occurs,  on 
whether  it  would  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. ,  ^ 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  if  we  both 
had  something  that  was  effective  and 
each  knew  the  other  had  it,  that  would 
come  close  to  stopping  trouble. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve because  of  what  I  have  said,  that 
my  position  on  the  ABM  is  sound.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  should  con- 
tinue to  be  a  vigorous  and  carefully 
planned  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  answer  the  many  scientific 
and  technological  questions  still  unan- 
swered about  the  ABM.  The  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Cooper  and  Hart— 
S  2546 — and  amended  in  a  joint  state- 
ment on  July  23,  1969,  offers  a  construc- 
tive alternative  to  deployment,  and  I  in- 
tend to  support  their  measure.  Under  this 
amendment  none  of  the  funds  could  be 
used  for  deployment  of  any  component 
or  element  of  the  proposed  Safeguard 
system  at  any  proposed  deployment  site. 
"There  should  be  no  premature  and  dan- 
gerous  commitment  to  deploy  antiballis- 
tic missiles,  and  we  should  pass  legisla- 
tion to  insure  that. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote 
against   tlie   deployment  of   the   ABM 


missile  system,  but  intend  to  support  con- 
tinued scientific  and  technological  re- 
search in  this  area. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  >-leld. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  simply 
to  join  the  other  Senators  in  thanking 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the 
soundly  reasoned  comments  he  has 
voiced.  I  believe  the  Senator  to  be  right. 

I  hope  that  none  of  us  doubt  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  each  of  us  to  be  right. 
And  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  came  to  the  conclusion 

he  did.  ,      „ 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
an  opportimity,  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico,  not 
only  to  hear  part  of  the  speech,  but  also 
to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STENNIS),  and  all  others  who  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  the  though tfulness  and  the 
study  and  the  detail  into  which  he  has 
gone  to  explain  his  position  on  this  most 
important  question.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  question  which  may 
come  before  this  particular  Congress,  be- 
cause so  much  hinges  on  it  in  so  many 
ways. 

I  have  known  the  Senator  since  he 
served  in  the  House  of  Represenutives 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Conmiittee 
and  since  he  came  to  the  Senate,  where 
he  now  serves  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  I  believe  on  some  com- 
mittees which  have  to  do  with  defense 
matters. 

I  wanted  the  Senator  to  know  that  I 
thought  his  speech  was  statesmanlike.  I 
commend  him  for  the  care  which  went 
into  it  and  assure  him  that  it  was  a 
p'.easiure  for  me  to  listen  to  the  Senator 
make  arguments  that  I  would  have  been 
honored  to  join  him  in  making. 

It  was  a  statesmanlike  speech.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  point 
out  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  that  the  point  he  makes 
about  waste  brings  me  back  to  some- 
thing I  lieard  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  about  20  years  ago. 

At  that  time  we  were  trj-ing  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  Russian  agres- 
sion. We  were  talking  about  whether  we 
were  satisfied  that  these  expenditures  to 
beef  up  our  defense  would  be  wise  ex- 
penditures or  would  be  wasteful. 

As  one  militaiT  officer  said  to  me  at 
that  time,  "Senator,  you  ought  to  hope 
that  every  nickel  you  spend  on  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  will  be  wasted.  You 
ought  to  hope  you  wiU  never  have  to 
use  any  of  those  weapons  to  defend  our 
countrj'.  You  ought  to  hope  that  o\eiy 
cent  of  it  will  be  wasted. " 

However.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  Uiat  we  would  be  wise  to  rely  in  the 


future  upon  weapons  that  by  that  time 
will  become  obsolete,  because  they  all  be- 
come obsolete  In  time  if  better  weapons 
are  developed  to  save  this  country,  when 
a  competitor  is  developing  better  weap- 
ons and  more  sophisticated  weapons 
which  can  totally  destroy  the  weapons 
which  are  today  modem  weapons. 

For  that  reason,  I  find  myself  believ- 
ing that,  in  defense  of  a  great  nation 
such  as  this,  we  must  be  at  least  as  good, 
and  hopefully  better,  with  the  best  of 
weapons,  particularly  when  confronting 
countries  that  outnumber  us  by  as  much 
as  4  to  1  in  population.  They  will  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated weapons.  There  is  no  way  to  keep 
them  from  doing  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  money  spent 
on  research  would  be  wasted  unless  you 
are  going  to  go  ahead  and  build  the 
weapons.  Even  when  you  build  them,  you 
never  know  how  good  they  are  until  you 
have  tried  them,  but  for  that  matter  nei- 
ther will  your  adversary. 

The  Senator  has  used  the  illustration 
of  our  supreme  achievement,  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon.  We  put  a  man  in 
space  and  then  a  man  orbited  the  earth 
several  times.  We  then  put  several  men 
in  space  and  they  orbited  the  earth,  and 
then  we  proved  we  could  orbit  and  dock 
the  orbiting  missiles  together. 

After  that,  we  proved  that  we  could 
reach  the  moon,  that  we  could  orbit  the 
moon,  that  we  could  put  two  vehicles  up 
there,  separate  them,  and  bring  them  to- 
gether again.  So  we  proved  everything 
before  the  final  stage  of  landing  and  re- 
entrj-  from  the  moon. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  saw  the  su- 
preme achievement  of  this  country, 
which  is  the  pride  of  our  generation.  I 
tliink  it  is  the  finest  technical  achieve- 
ment of  our  time.  It  was  done  step  by 
step. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  how  one 
could  hope  to  improve  on  liis  way  of  do- 
ing business  unless  he  first  went  into 
business.  We  have  developed  the  capac- 
ity to  build  the  best  missiles,  make  su- 
preme achievements  to  out«ompete  the 
other  fellow.  But  if  we  do  not  begin  to 
build  missiles  and  to  follow  through  wnth 
it  and  to  prove  that  they  wiU  work,  how 
can  the  Senator  hope,  by  merely  domg 
research  on  something  and  not  building 
it   ever  to  be  able  to  defend,  when  the 
other  fellow  not  onlv  is  doing  the  re- 
search but  also  is  building  them  and  try- 
ing them  out  under  field  conditions?  How 
can  one  go  into  business  20  years  behmd 
the  other  feUow  and  hope  to  overcome 
liim  on  the  day  of  going  into  busmess? 
For  example,  trj-ing  to  shoot  down  in- 
coming missiles  requires  several  things. 
First    it  requires  the  electronics,  it  re- 
quires the  missile,  and  it  requires  some- 
bod,v  who  knows  how  to  aim  it.  If  he  never 
has  tried  it.  he  wiU  not  be  a  very  good 
shot  Compare  that  to  a  hunter  shooting 
ducks.  U  he  has  never  tried  it  before, 
he  will  not  be  a  ven'  pcxxl  duck  hunter. 

You  have  to  try  it  in  order  to  find  out 
where  vou  fail  and  where  you  succeed. 
If  vou  never  build  the  thing,  never  put 
it  into  place,  never  begin  to  implement 
it  and  improve  on  it.  how  would  you  know 
whether  vou  have  achieved  anjthmg? 
How  does  one  know  he  cannot  succeed 
unless  he  tries  it? 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  think  the 
Cooper  amendment  discourages  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  says  he  would 
not  put  anything  in  place:  he  would  not 
start  building  the  defense.  If  an  enemy 
knows  you  have  no  defense  and  he  wants 
to  r-ttack  you.  lie  knows  he  can  do  that 
!)rettv  much  with  impunity,  because  you 
have  no  defense.  If  you  have  a  defen.'^e. 
at  least  he  is  taking  a  chance  Your  de- 
isuse  mi£,'ht  work  and  you  are  .striving  to 
improve  it 

I  have  not  followed  the  enluo  debate 
Some  of  it  was  not  very  enlightening  and 
some  of  it  made  a  lot  of  good  sense.  I 
read  a  newspaper  story  the  other  day  in 
which  someone  said  that  on  an  atomic 
test,  for  800  miles  the  defenses  would 
not  work.  I  assume  that  would  be  because 
at  that  particular  time  we  did  not— 
at  that  time— have  a  transistor  which 
could  resist  radioactivity.  We  have  that 
now,  .so  we  have  overcome  it  That  prob- 
lem. I  believe,  iias  been  solved  We  will 
move  on  to  the  ne.xt  problem. 

MT.  MONTOYA.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
thar -under  the  Cooper  amendment,  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  would 
be  permitted? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  understand  that,  but  the 
point  is  that  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing with  which  to  defend  ourselves. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Cooper  amend- 
ment really  is  designed  to  prevent  de- 
ployment and  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  hardware  until  the  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  indi- 
cate to  Congress  that  it  would  be  a 
sound  investment. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  me.  it  would  be  like 
saying.  "Please,  mother,  may  I  go  out 
to  swim?"  and  receiving  the  reply.  ■Yes, 
but  don't  go  near  the  watei. " 

If  a  man  is  coming  at  you  with  a  loaded 
rifle  and  you  have  a  beautiful  rifle  on  the 
drawing  board,  what  good  are  those  blue- 
prints going  to  do  you  when  the  other 
fellow  is  using  a  rifle  on  you? 

I  recall  my  own  experiences — >ome- 
times  one  is  prejudiced  by  that — back  in 
the  days  when  we  were  tiying  to  defend 
oui-selves  against  enemy  aircraft.  We 
were  very  poor  to  begin  with.  After  a 
while  we  got  so  that  we  were  bringing  a 
lot  of  them  down.  Suddenly  our  side  de- 
veloped a  projectile  that  had  a  proximity 
fuse  on  it.  At  that  time,  our  antiaircraft 
fire  was  absolutely  bioital  murder  on  the 
Gei-man  airplanes.  They  had  no  chance. 

One  may  develop  something  which 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  but  we 
never  can  tell  what  day  someone  will 
come  up  with  the  final  solution. 

Let  us  compare  it  with  what  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  done  to  our  airplanes. 
When  they  first  put  their  SAM  missiles 
against  our  planes,  they  were  veiy  inef- 
fectual. But  as  they  used  them  and 
gained  more  experience  and  overcame 
the  defects,  they  became  very  effective. 
That  is  what  our  planes  will  be  com- 
peting with  if  they  try  to  invade  the  So- 
viet Union — all  the  experience  of  Russian 
missiles  employed  against  our  planes, 
V  ith  Russian  advisers,  with  North  Viet- 
namese at  the  trigger.  They  are  very  ef- 
lective.  but  they  were  not  effective  at 
fir.-t. 

If  you  never  build  the  hardware,  it 
\>  ill  never  do  you  any  good.  Sometimes 
all  you  need  is  a  few  technical  changes 
to  make  the  thing  work. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  Russians  are 
a  great  deal  ahead  of  us  in  missile  de- 
fense. It  Is  dangerous  to  permit  them  to 
get  any  further  ahead  unless  one  takes 
the  view  that  some  take — which  the  great 
White  House  adviser  Richard  Goodwin 
.seems  to  have — that  there  will  be  no 
war  if  we  are  not  able  to  defend  our- 
selves I  do  not  think  the  Senator  shares 
that   view 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
That  view,  because  in  this  case  we  have 
the  Safc'-niard  and  the  deterrent  of  hav- 
ing the  SAC  bombers  on  alert  and  the 
Polaris  .submarine  with  the  Poseidon 
mi.s.sile— ne  will  have  it— with  the  mul- 
•iplf  uarhead.  I  do  not  think  Russia 
•■.uiild  evil  ;:.-k  .M'uding  an  offensive  inis- 
-:1c  to  dfstvoy  our  cities  or  to  do  harm 
I.,  our  l,<nd>cape  for  fear  that  our  cfTec- 
!•  e  retaliation  vould  be  set  in  motion. 

Mr  LONG  All  these  thinss  become 
ib.vol'-'.'  .'.s  ilie  t-nemy  improves  his  de- 
.•(•n.se  It  can  be  compared  to  any  came, 
whether  it  is  football.  ba.seball.  or  any- 
ihiim  rise.  As  tlie  other  fellow  improves 
his  defense,  vour  attack  Ijecomes  ineffec- 
tive I'.nlOJ^s  you  improve  your  attack.  Any 
tcoin  "i  anv  aimv  which  can  attack  but 
cannot  defend  cannot  win  a  war  against 
a:',  aimv  which  can  do  both  effectively. 

in  view  oi  iliat.  for  the  life  of  me.  I 
c,unu>t  .see  iiow  we  could  hope,  by  failing 
10  have  a  -ood  missile  defense,  to  ad- 
v,,nc('  thi.s  national  interest. 

I  b.^lieve  we  have  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  some  instances.  I  once  served 
i.n  tliC  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Ht-aiinus  ai-amst  this  missile  are  being 
developed  by  iliat  committee.  Having 
served  on  tliat  committee.  I  must  say  that 
in  the  past  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  mo.ncv  and  liave  given  our  resources 
awav  to  lovcign  nations,  without  getting 
anything  in  return.  Much  of  this  was 
utter  v^aste.  and  we  liave  no  hope  of  ever 
-etting  anything  in  return,  except  per- 
haps some  'iood  will.  In  many  instances, 
the  countries  hate  us  now,  despite  all 
the  money  they  have  received  from  us. 
This  coimtry  has  been  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself  and  to  remain  at  peace  with 
all  the  major  powers.  Admittedly,  we 
have  had  to  contest  our  position  with 
some  of  the  minor  powers. 

But  we  have  never  had  to  fight  a  major 
war  because  they  knew  we  were  strong 
and  we  knew  they  were  strong:  we  re- 
spected one  another  for  what  we  were, 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
made  a  statesmanlike  presentation  but  I 
hope  he  considers  the  feeling  of  some  of 
us  that  we  must  defend  our  Nation  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  knov;  that 
I  thoroughly  respect  his  position  on  this 
matter.  I  have  never  questioned  his  posi- 
tion and  I  have  never  questioned  his 
motives.  I  stand  on  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  same 
compliment  uoes  both  ways.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messatiC  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  13080  to 


continue  for  an  additional  15  days  the 
existing  rates  of  income  tax  withheld  at 
.source,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    srRT.\X 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chai: 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      'Mi 
GuRNEY  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wl.ai 
is  the  status  of  the  bill  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  is  at  the  de.'-k  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  nu-'- 
sace  has  just  been  received  from  ilic 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  at  the 
desk. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiiat 
is  the  next  move? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can  i,e 
relericd  or  a  Senator  could  ask  that  ii 
be  laid  beicrc  the  Senate  for  its  Ii:-: 
leadinii. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  .i 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Se;;- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Normally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  could  have  first  reading:  but 
after  the  second  reading  I  think  that 
would  be  the  appropriate  jilace  to  a.sr: 
that  It  r^o  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  can  lay  it  before  the  Senate  and 
liave  first  readina  under  the  rule,  but 
a  second  reading  has  to  be  lequcsted  1  y 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  iMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  lia.s 
first  leading  been  had? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Cliau 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  the 
clerk  will  read. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  '  H.R.  13080 1  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  days  the  existing  rates  of  in- 
come tax  withheld  at  source. 

Mr.  NLANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  have  we  r.c.v 
had  first  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
had  first  reading. 

Mr.  MANSITELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  L-onci  and  others, 
we  would  have  no  objection  to  ha\in; 
the  bill  placed  on  the  calendar  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  rather  than  t3 
delay  action  by  endeavoring  to  refer  u 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  or  by  en- 
tering an  objection  which  would  foice 
the  measure  to  lay  ever  for  a  day,  whicii 
in  turn  would  place  it  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow,  but  by  the  same  token  wou  d 
not  make  it  available  for  consideratKii 
until  the  next  legislative  day.  That  woUid 
take  us  beyond  midnight  tomorrow,  tiiu- 
lime  at  which  the  present  surtax  law 
expires. 

The  position  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  and  the  Democratic  membeis 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  not 
changed  one  bit.  but  in  an  effort  to  fur- 
ther accommodate  those  who  are  so 
desirous  that  this  matter  be  rushed  into. 
we  have  decided  that  this  would  be  the 
best  way  to  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
serve all  rights,  I  would  normally.  I 
think,  interpose  an  objection  after  the 
second  reading.  Then,  the  bill  would  go 
to  the  calendar.  But  before  I  do  so ■ 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
have  to  wait  until  after 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  I 
understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ask  for  a  second 

reading  now?  w  .  t 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  could  ask  for  it,  but  I 
shall  withhold  now  because  I  do  wish  to 
address  an  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Normally,  they  had  in  mind  that  the 
bill  go  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
further  consideration.  In  that  event  it 
would  have  to  be  reported  back.  My 
whole  hope  was  to  have  immediate  con- 
sideration and  If  that  were  appropriate 
I  could  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  proposal  that  is  now  before  us.  I 
would  anticipate  there  might  be  objec- 
tion, but  if  it  is  in  order  to  make  that 
request  at  the  moment,  I  think  I  shall 
do  so  I  do  not  know  whether  that  comes 
after  the  second  reading  or  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  he  could  ask 
for  second  reading  or  he  could  ask  unajil- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
immediately. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.    I    make    the    latter 

request.  ^   ^.     . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

wish  the  bill  to  be  read  a  second  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESXDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 

will  be  read  the  second  time. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  a 
bill  (HR  13080)  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  days  the  existing  rates  of  in- 
come tax  withheld  at  the  source. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.      ^_^^_,      _.  ^ 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  state  it.  .   ^  „„ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
this  mean  that  the  bill  now  goes  on  the 
cftlcndar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  is 
an  objection  to  further  proceedings  then, 
yes,  It  would  go  on  the  calendar  under 

the  rule.  ^         , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  have  to  make 

that  objection.  ,  .     ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  Under  rule  XIV,  paragraph  4, 
the  bill  wlU  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent before  that  bill  will  become  liable 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  it 
would  have  to  lay  over  1  legislative  day. 
Is  that  correct? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  that  on  tomor- 
row it  does  become  liable  for  some  action. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  to  take  It  up  tomorrow. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  ex- 
tjlanatlon  to  the  Senate,  may  I  say  that 
even  in  the  field  of  accommodation  one 
can  go  too  far.  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  had  to  most  respectfully  and  reluctantly 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  U- 

linois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  leader.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  Uke  to  make  abundantly 


clear  the  problem  that  confronts  us  and 
the  administration. 

I  thought  I  made  it  abundanUy  clear 
on  yesterday,  in  pursuance  of  the  mem- 
orandum that  was  submitted  by  the  ma- 
jority  members   of   the   Committee   on 
Finance  and  the  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee that  there  would  be  acceptabUity 
of  a  5-month  extension  of  the  surtax, 
provided    the    administration    accepted 
and  provided  tnat  the  majority  leader- 
ship accept  it.  „     ,  ,     w 
Last  night  some  time  after  8  o  clock 
the  President  was  contacted  in  Asia.  The 
telephone   call   was   made  by   the   Vice 
President.  I  was  not  privy  to  that  con- 
versation. Therefore,  I  do  not  know  in 
what  deUU  they  discussed  the  matter. 
But  m  any  event,  on  the  basis  of  the 
President's  reply  a  statement  was  made 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that  It  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  President;  and  he  had 
hoped   that  perhaps  the  Senate  would 
proceed  with  H.R.   12290.  presently  on 
the  calendar,   which  came  out  of   the 
House  on  the  30th  of  June  and  which 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  on  July  17.  That  is  the 
five-package  bill,  taking  care  of  those  at 
the  impoverished  levels,  Uklng  care  of 
the  excise  taxes,  the  surtax,  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  I  think  one  other 

item. 

We  have  gone  through  that  lesson 
book  and  we  could  very  well  caU  up  H.R. 
12290  and  satisfy  the  administration  by 
discussing  and  disposing  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause that  Is  quite  consonant  and  quite 
In  line  with  the  request  the  administra- 
tion made  In  Its  tax  message  to  the 
Congress.  ,     ,_ 

Now,  today,  by  a  3-to-l  vote,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  the  so- 
called  15-day  extension.  However.  It 
deals  only  with  the  question  of  with- 
holding rates  and  nothing  more.  Fifteen 
days  takes  It.  roughly,  about  to  the  pomt 
of  the  agreed  midsummer  recess  which 
begins  on  August  13.  At  that  point  of 
course,  the  extension  bill  is  then  payable. 
From  then  on,  the  compUcations  develop 
for  Industry,  business,  and  for  every 
other  enterprise  In  the  country. 

I  mentioned  only  a  little  while  ago 
that  not  the  least  of  the  headaches,  of 
course,  will  be  in  the  case  of  employees 
on  whom  withholdings  have  been  made 
where  probably  not  enough  was  with- 
held in  which  event,  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year,  they  would  be  owing  a 
larger  sum  of  money,  provided  the  sur- 
tax was  finally  continued.  That  would 
be  an  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  and  they 
would  be  grousing  all  over  the  place. 

But  I  see  a  greater  crisis  and  a  greater 
danger.  Mr.  President,  than  all  that. 
Those  are  probably  the  Inconveniences 
of  the  moment.  What  frightens  me  a 
little  first,  are  the  gyrations  of  the 
market  which  reflect  not  only  domestic 
thinking  but  also  the  thinking  abroad. 
We  have  a  tendency  to  forget  that  there 
are  $40  bllUon  in  money  and  in  short- 
term  securities  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
European  bankers.  Our  gold  supply  is 
only  about  $10  billion  and  there  are 
$40  billion  in  obligations  abroad.  Every 
time  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  every  time  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  this  and  prior  adminis- 


trations went  abroad  and  undertook  to 
get  a  report,  it  was  the  same  old  story. 
Alwavs  and  always  those  who  were  the 
stewards  of  the  fiscal  welfare  of  these 
countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic have  constantly  said  to  us,  "Are 
you  going  to  face  up  to  your  responsi- 
bilitv,  or  aren't  you?" 

Now  that  followed  a  pohcy  of  restraint 
and  Is  causing  us  no  undue  difficulty 
up  to  this  pomt:  but  if.  on  the  other 
hand  ihev  decide  that  this  body  in  its 
entirety— and  I  have  to  include  the 
House— wUl  not  face  up  to  this  problem 
in  the  terms  and  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  administration,  then 
what? 

Suppose  they  undertake  a  massive 
liquidation.  Who  do  we  think  wiU  get 
hurt'''  We  are  going  to  get  hurt  We  .shall 
be  hurt  m  a  great  big  way  before  we  get 
through.  That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Thus  I  had  hoped  that  we  could  go 
along  and  probably  extend  that  surtax 
a  little  longer. 

I  should  observe  that  one  objection  I 
had  to  the  November  30  cutoff  date  was 
merely  that  they  tell  me  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint  it  does  become  too  opera- 
ble   I  presume  by  that  they  mean  the 
administrative    difficulties    that    .some- 
how ensue.  ^  .  «  i^ 
I  pretend  to  be  no  expert  in  that  field. 
I  am  content  to  rely  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  others  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  it  as  to  whether  It  Is  reaUy  operable 
without  undue  Inconvenience.  They  say, 
•  ■  No  "  I  am  conten  t  to  abide  by  their  j  udg  - 
ment   That  is  the  reason  I  took  excep- 
tion to  it.  I  did  say  yesterday— and  I  was 
quoted  correctly— that  It  was  an  old  ru  e 
with  me  that  If  we  cannot  get  a  whole 
loaf  of  bread,  then  let  us  take  whatever 
bread  we  can  get  because  we  cannot  al- 
wavs be  a  chooser  in  this  world. 

Had  this  been  extended  to  December 
31  I  think,  because  of  the  fiscal  year 
indication  as  well  as  the  calendar  year 
indication,  it  would  have  been  easier 
than  it  Ls  now.  But  evidently  at  least 
there  has  been  no  indication  that  this 
will  be  done.  Had  an  amendment  been 
offered  or  had  this  proposal  submitted 
by  the  joint  Finance  and  Majority  Pol- 
icy Committees  been  offered,  let  us  say. 
either  as  a  substitute  or  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  15-day  exten.sion  bill,  we 
probably  could  have  made  something  of 

I  think  there  Is  an  Inclination  toward 
restraint  here  m  not  loading  up  the 
measure  that  came  along  with  extra- 
neous or  even  germane  amendments,  in 
the  hope  that  action  can  be  had.  But 
there  is  no  hint,  there  is  no  clue,  that 
that  wUl  be  the  case. 

I  allude  to  only  one  other  thing,  that 
there  has  been  such  a  passionate  expres- 
sion about  tax  reform— meaningful  tax 
reform— comprehensive  tax  reform.  I 
think  it  was  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
it  was  one  of  those  vague  and  nebulous 
things  that  was  in  the  offing  somewhere. 
I  am  advised  now,  this  afternoon,  that 
the  tax  reform  bill  wlU  be  filed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  afternoon. 
It  means  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  that  body  have  certamly  been 
diligent.  They  are  about  10  days  ahead  of 
their  timetable. 
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In  view  of  that  fact,  that  tax  reform 
is  on  the  threshold,  is  there  any  reason 
now  that  we  cannot  accept  these  pro- 
testations in  good  faith  and  say,  "All 
right.  As  gentlemen  and  as  people  who 
are  addicted  to  reason,  the  tax  reform  bill 
i.s  here?"  Not  in  this  body,  but  in  the 
other  body.  It  is  on  track.  Why  cannot 
we  put  this  on  track,  consonant,  of  course, 
with  what  the  administration  a.sked  for 
in  the  first  place? 

I  have  to  point  out  one  other  thing, 
of  course,  that  in  the  first  memorandum 
from  the  joint  majority  committee,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  repeal  of  the  so-called 
investment  tax  credit  would  be  held  back 
until  the  tax  reform  bill  came  along. 

Well,  It  can  be  put  in  there,  but  de- 
pending on  how  long  it  takes,  smce  this 
memorandum  calls  for  action  sometime 
on  or  before  October  31.  it  might  have  to 
wait  that  long.  But  this  is  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. Thus,  we  have  August.  September. 
and  October — that  is  3  months.  Under 
the  investment  tax  credit  proposal,  as 
long  as  that  remains  in  being,  we  will  be 
pumping  roughly  $700  million  into  the 
Industrial  bloodstream  of  the  countrj* 
every  30  days.  That  is  three  times  seven, 
which  is  $2.1  billion  of  additional  pur- 
chasing power,  because  that  is  disposable 
income. 

Thus,  all  it  does  is  to  aggravate  the 
problem  that  is  before  us  now. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  market 
should  drop  nine  points  by  noon  today 
and  10  points  the  day  before  yesterday? 
No,  it  is  not.  because  it  is  a  reflection 
of  the  imcertainty  in  the  country  and. 
obviously,  the  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  the  enterprisers,  both  here  and  abroad. 
as  to  what  in  Government  we  propose  to 
do;  because  we  make  the  rules,  so  to 
speak,  under  which  they  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being.  They  have  eot  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  the  rules  are  like 
and  what  they  will  be  like,  not  only  for 
a  month  or  2  months  but  for  a  loneer 
period,  if  they  are  going  to  sliape  then- 
policies  in  line  with  those  rules  giving 
direction  to  the  farflimg  and  gigantic 
business  enterprises  that  we  call  the 
production  and  distribution  system  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  that  simple,  and  that  is  why  I 
say,  with  some  trepidation  and  some  fear, 
that  perhaps  America  is  in  a  crisis  al- 
ready. 

I  lived  through  it  in  1929.  when  bank- 
ers were  jimiping  out  of  14-story  win- 
dows. I  know  it  was  only  a  few  years 
thereafter  that  I  became  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office,  and  then  spent  16 
years  wrestling  with  the  problems  that 
were  finally  spawned  by  that  horrible 
economic  dislocation  that  we  call  the 
Depression  of  1929. 

Do  we  invite  it  now  by  our  refusal  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  which  is  here? 
Well,  we  may  not  be  inviting  it.  but.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  toying  with  it,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  alarm  in  my  book. 
So  I  hoped  that  perhaps  there  would 
be  a  suggestion  here. 

For  myself.  I  can  embrace  what  was 
in  the  memorandiun  that  the  distin- 
guished majonty  leader  so  graciously 
.sent  me  at  our  policy  meeting  yesterday, 
but  I  am  one  of  five  in  the  leadership.  I 
did  so.  I  accepted  it.  But  I  caimot  speak 
for  others.  It  is  for  them  to  decide,  be- 


cause when  the  term  "minority  leader- 
ship" was  used,  that  was  something 
more  than  the  minority  leader;  that  was 
the  rest  of  the  leadership,  and  there  are 
four  others  who  would  have  to  acquaint 
me  and  acquaint  the  Senate  with  their 
views. 

But  at  the  moment  that  is  neither 
iiere  nor  there.  The  administration  has 
indicated  that  all  this  is  not  acceptable. 
So  I  .simply  have  to  abide  it  as  best  I 
can  I  make  no  cliarges  of  fiscal  irre- 
.^ponsibility.  I  liave  to  assume  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  as  interested  in 
the  well-beintj  and  tiie  durability  and  the 
viability  of  our  institutions  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  If  I  did  not  believe 
that.  I  would  wonder  whethei-  or  not  my 
membeiship  here  would  be  of  any  j^reat 
value.  I  have  to  assume  that  evei-y  one 
of  the  other  99  Senators  brings  the 
same  Lood  faith  and  the  same  hope  and 
the  same  interest  to  his  responsibility 
that  I  do. 

I  saw  the  document  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  speech  which  was  delivered 
this  afternoon  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  never  quite  gotten 
aroimd  to  the  point  where  I  could  use 
that  kind  of  language,  because  Senators 
ought  to  read  it.  It  is  pretty  "iffy,"  a 
little  truculent  in  evaluation,  and  it  has 
a  powerful  clout  in  It.  I  did  not  say  it. 
but  I  simply  remind  the  Senate  that  here 
we  are  up  against  a  challenge  and  up 
auainst  a  crisis,  and  the  country  looks 
down  upon  us  and  says,  "What  an  amaz- 
ing spectacle  that  the  world's  most  de- 
liberative body  has  reached  a  fiscal  and 
monetary  impasse  and  cannot  move  for- 
ward or  backward."  That  is  an  amazing 
state  of  affairs. 

So  I  have  done  with  it  for  the  moment. 
If  I  were  free  to  do  it.  I  would  embrace 
what  my  distinguished  counterpart,  the 
ina.jority  leader,  suggested  in  that  mem- 
orandum. I  would  take  it  on  the  outside 
theory  that  at  long  last  the  healing 
forces  would  move  into  the  little  gaps 
that  were  beliig  created  and  that  after 
some  months  of  experience  we  would 
come  out  reasonably  whole. 

I  am  willing  to  gamble  on  that,  but  I 
cannot  speak  for  others.  As  I  indicated 
yesterday,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  admin- 
istration, because  that  is  not  my  full 
responsibility  for  the  moment,  imless  the 
head  of  that  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  warrants  me 
to  speak  and  to  express  his  views.  He 
has  done  so  himself.  He  has  stated  that 
this  so-called  compromise  proposal  is 
not  acceptable,  and  in  that  respect.  50 
percent  of  the  condition  precedent  in 
the  memorandum  of  yesterday  goes  out 
of  the  window,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  it, 
I  speak  for  20  percent  of  the  balance. 
That  is  the  whole  story. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  I  have  listened  with  intense  in- 
terest to  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  had  to  say.  I  honor  him  for 
his  courtesy,  his  understanding,  and  his 
frankness  of  wliat  responsibility  in  the 
positions  that  he  and  I  both  hold  in  our 
respective  parties  entails. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  any 
European  bankers.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  of  their  desire  to  get  our  gold, 
small  though  it  is  in  amoiont.  would  have 
on  our  economy.  But  I  have  an  idea  that 


they  are  not  too  eager  to  get  It,  because 
if  there  is  any  danger  of  instabUity  there 
or  here,  it  will  be  felt  where  they  are,  too. 
Then,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
stock  market.  It  is  not  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion, 
which  is  having  the  effect  on  the  stock 
market  which  has  been  evident  over  tlie 
past  several  months.  Perhaps  it  is  what 
is  being  done  in  the  other  body  in  the 
way  of  tax  reform  proposals,  becau.s.? 
that  is  where  the  guts  of  the  market  are 
and  that  is  where  the  effect  of  what  the 
House  committee  is  doing  is  being  felt. 
in  my  personal  opinion. 

Like  the  minority  leader.  I  am  not  a 
financier  or  an  economist.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  integrity  of  anybody  on  that  side  uf 
the  aisle  who  finds  fault  with  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  on  this  side.  In 
my  opinion,  every  Senator  in  this  body- 
all  99,  aside  from  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana— is  a  Senator  o'  honor.  inteont>, 
and  understanding.  As  long  as  we  operati- 
on that  basis.  I  think  this  institution  will 
survive  and  this  Republic  will  continui' 
to  stand. 

This  is  no  time  for  allusions,  illusioi',, . 
or  delusions.  This  is  a  time  for  question- 
ing, on  a  statesmanlike  basis.  For  all  I 
know,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  br 
right  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  u 
matter  of  judgment  that  we  have  to  face 
up  to.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  none  ot 
us  can  avoid.  But  regardless  of  one  > 
feeling.  I  certainly  find  no  fault  per- 
sonally with  the  attitude  taken  by  anv 
individual  Senator  in  this  body. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  extremely 
.glad  that  this  administration  was  able 
to  announce  in  the  last  day  or  so  that 
it  was  able  to  show  a  surplus  of  $3.11 
billion — S2  billion  above  the  previous 
estimate.  I  was  glad  that  this  administra- 
tion brought  an  end  to  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  contract  and  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory  as  well.  I  was  ijlad 
when  President  Nixon  said  he  was  goiim 
to  brini.;  about  a  further  S3.5  billion  re- 
duction in  expenditures.  I  think  he  i< 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  a  responsibility  on  our  part  to  do 
at  least  as  much  along  that  line — not 
cutting  in  the  field  of  expenditures  t-o 
much,  as  cutting  in  the  field  of  budgeted 
appropriations. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  before  we 
are  through  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
we  are  now  in.  we  will  be  able  to  reduce 
the  President's  budget  requests  by 
something  on  the  order  of  $10  billion. 
It  was  done  last  year;  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  done  this  year.  But 
that  is  our  responsibility,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  here  will  be  the  determiner.s 
of  that  particular  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  responsible  procedural 
resolution  of  the  matter  of  linking  the 
surcharge  extension  with  a  more  equita- 
ble tax  policy  has  been  represented  in 
some  quarters  as  an  "ultimatum."  Far 
from  an  ultimatum,  it  was  the  best  ac- 
commodation that  could  be  obtained. 
The  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  extension 
of  the  surtax,  the  growing  desire  to  re- 
store some  equity  to  the  tax  structure, 
the  public  statement  that  this  admin- 
istration was  for  tax  reform  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  its  view  that 
the   surtax   was  necessary   to   curb   in- 
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flatlon— all  would  be  satisfied  by  the 
proposal  of  extending  the  surtax  until 
November  30— and.  thereafter,  beirln- 
nlng  on  January  1,  1970.  at  a  lower  rate 
until  June  30  upon  the  assurance  of  tax 
reform.  One  wonders  which  aspect  of 
the  proposed  accommodation  is  ingenu- 
ous and  how  the  whole  can  possibly  be 
construed  as  an  ultimatum. 

May  I  say  that  I  was  also  disturbed  to 
nnd  the  somewhat  flippant  characteri- 
zatlon  of  "pocket  veto"  applied  to  the 
effort  to  provide  a  measure  of  tax  re- 
form which  would  be  of  primary  benefit 
to  the  wage  earners  and  salaried  em- 
ployees of  the  Nation— the  group  which 
is  now  heavily  saddled  with  the  onus 
of  the  surtax?  The  suggested  compro- 
mise is  not  a  veto-pocket  or  any  other 
variety.   Indeed,   in   this   reference   the 
basic    constitutional    provision    of    the 
veto  is  not  fully  understood.  The  veto 
is  reserved  to  the   Executive   but   only 
after  legislative  action— not  before  ac- 
tion  There  is  no  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution  for   a   premature   veto   in   the 
Executive— prior  to  legislative  action- 
especially  when  there  is  a  will  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the   aisle    to   seek   an    accommodation. 
Far  from  a  veto,  the  suggested  compro- 
mise is  an  invitation  to  effective  action 
on  both  the  surtax  and  tax  reform. 

What  has  been  done  has  been  done  m 
the  open  and  for  all  to  judge.  What  has 
been  asked  at  this  'wint  is  that  tax  re- 
form be  disposed  of  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  the  surcharge  extension. 
The  procedure  offered  is  simply  that  the 
surcharge  be  extended  now— today.  That 
is  what  the  administration  desires.  What 
Is  asked  in  return  is  that  3  months  Irom 
now  an  opportunity  be  assured,  at  last, 
for  a  bona  fide  consideration  of  the  long- 
standing public  demand  for  changes  in 
the  present  tax  structure  in  the  direction 
of  greater  equity. 

I  am  sui-prised  at  the  use  of  the  term 
-ultimatum."  Is  it  an  ultimatum  to  try 
to  assure  tax  reform  when  all  Members  ot 
this  body  as  well  as  the  admimstration 
publicly  seek  tax  reform?  Moreover,  the 
procedural  accommodation  of  a  5-month 
extension  would  go  far  in  the  direction 
of  the  expectations  of  the  administraUon 
with  respect  to  the  surtax.  If  there  is  aji 
ultimatum  here,  it  is  being  presented  by 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  who  are  beginning 
to  insist,  in  their  millions,  that  the  long- 
awaited  reforms  in  the  tax  structure 
come    into    existence    without    further 

delay. 

If  there  has  been  a  veto,  it  has  been 
imposed  bv  those  who  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  tax  inequities  cannot  be  elim- 
inated by  words  but  only  by  facing  up  to 
the  procedural  realities  of  the  Congress 
and  by  digging  in  for  a  long  siege  until 
these  inequities  are  brought  down. 

If  it  is  believed  sincerely  that  the  sur- 
charge is  vital  to  curb  inflation,  then  I 
suggest  that  excuses,  name-calling  and 
finger-pointing  be  forgotten  and  that  the 
surcharge  be  enacted  for  5  months  now— 
today.  If  It  Is  believed  that  there  are  in- 
equities in  our  tax  structure  then  I  sug- 
gest we  take  the  nod  from  what  is  trans- 
piiing  in  the  other  body  and  join  to- 
gether to  do  what  is  necessary  in  the 
Senate  to  assure  their  correction  before 


this  session  ends.  The  way  is  open.  We 
need  only  take  it. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  He  has 
stated  the  situation  quite  correctly.  I 
agree  with  him.  and  wish  to  add  merely 
some  additional  comments. 

The  nature  of  the  time  limit  which  we 
received  would  seem  to  me  to  mean  that 
we  either  had  to  act  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  suggested  that  we  act.  or  that 
certain  dire  consequences  would  occur. 
If  that  causes  any  unhappiness  by  refer- 
ence to  it  as  an  ultimatum,  we  do  not 
need  to  do  that.  None  of  the  remarks 
referred  to  here  have  been  made — by  me. 
in  any  event— with  the  implication  that 
they  "were  of  that  critical  character. 
Wliat  I  said.  I  said  within  our  own  party 
policy  committee. 

I  should  like  to  deal  v.ith  some  of  the 
statements,  and  with  the  situation  as  I 

see  it.  . 

Reference  was  made  to  a  $3  biluon 
surplus.  We  can  only  call  it  a  surplus, 
because  of  the  change  in  the  bookkeep- 
ing methods  we  use.  as  against  the  origi- 
nal more  accurately  presented  earher 
budgets  We  have  no  surplus,  because  we 
are  including  the  trust  funds:  and  if  we 
did  not  include  them,  we  would  Imve  a 
verv  substantial  deficit. 

But  if  we  take  the  bookkeeping  surplus 
for  what  it  is.  at  about  $3  billion,  and 
remember  that  the  phasing  out  of  the 
surtax  would  bring  us  $7.6  billion,  then, 
indeed,  by  failing  to  act  on  the  admin- 
istration bill,  we  would  be  incurring  a 
deficit  of  $4.6  bUlion. 

Something  else  is  going  on  while  the 
refusal  to  phase  out  the  surtax  is  occur- 
ring And.  by  the  way.  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  called  a  surtax  extension. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order,  and 
we  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  SCOTT.  This  is  not  a  surtax  which 
this   administration   imposed.  Up   until 
now  it  has  been  a  10-percent  surtax,  and 
we  have  all  had  to  pay  it.  But  this  ad- 
ministration  proposes,   not   the   indefi- 
nite continuance  of  the  surtax,  but  its 
orderly  phasing  out.  It  proposes  a  very 
limited  continuance,  to  the  end  of  the 
vear   the  normal  time.  December  31.  as 
"the   distinguished   minority   leader   has 
pointed  out.  Then  we  propose  to  cut  it 
in  half,  and  then  we  propose  to  eliminate 
it    Therefore,  we  are  doing  something 
which  has  not  been  done  before,  and 
that  ought  to  be  credited  to  our  account. 
What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  fiscal 
world  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
majority  steering  committee?  This  is  not 
an  imputation  of  their  motives  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  We  honestly  disagree 
here   But  frankly,  we  ask,  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  American  economy  by 
virtue   of   the   fact   that   they   are   not 
willing  to  give  the  President  the  fiscal 
authority  which  he  says  he  needs,  in 
order  to  help  the  economy  maintain  itseit 
on  an  even  keel? 

What  happens  if  we  do  not  accept  the 
administration's  proposal  for  the  orderly 
phasing  out  of  the  surtax  and  the  in- 
clusion of  a  number  of  tax  reforms  in 


the  first  bill?  The  second  bill  Is  right  on 
the  heels  of  It.  It  is  shortly  to  go  to  the 
floor  of  the  other  body,  perhaps  by  way 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  But  it   is  on 

its  way. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  one  thing  that  i^ 
happening  already.  There  has  been  a  loss 
in  values  on  the  stock  market  this  year 
of  $180  billion.  And  the  market  Is  hitting 
another  low  each  day  this  week,  or  vir- 
tually so.  „, 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  the  reports  are  that  every  day  cer- 
tain .securities  hit  a  new  low  and  every' 
day  virtually  no  security  hits  a  new  high 
That  S180  billion  loss  is  reflected  in 
Treasurv  revenue  for  this  year,  because 
there  will  be  far  less  taxes  received  on 
capital  fiains.  whether  long  or  short  term. 
becau.se  of  the  fact  that  the  capital  gain.'^ 
have  been  wiped  out. 

I  think  I  know  where  the  responsi- 
bility lies,  and  I  must  regretfully  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
on  this.  I  think  that  the  responsibility  lies 
in  those  who  the  leader  says  have  to  make 
the  rules.  We  make  the  mles. 

Another  thing  that  is  about  to  hap- 
pen—and I  got  this  information  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  yester- 
day—is that  if  we  do  not  provide  for  the 
orderly  phasing  out  of  the  surtax,  the 
Trea.surv  in  the  open  market  will  have  to 
pav  more  money  in  the  form  of  interest 
rates  for  its  Treasury  borrowings  than 
it  is  paying  today. 

Anvone  who  speaks  here  about  wanting 
to  .save  the  Goverrmient  money  is  not 
saving  them  money  if  the  Treasury  will 
have  to  pay  more  money  in  the  form  ol 
interest  rates  for  its  borrowings. 

Another  thing  that  will  happen,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  various 
economists  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  pointed  out  that  we  are  go- 
ing into  the  month  of  September  when 
we  will  be  meeting  with  the  world 
bankers. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  we  know 
the  worid  bankers  or  not.  They  know  us. 
and  they  know  what  we  are  doing.  These 
meetings  in  September  are  of  the  highest 
importance  and  will  be  extremely  critical 
to  the  future  of  the  dollar,  because  in 
those  meetings  there  will  be  discussions 
.  that  pertain  to  the  alleged  overvaluation 
of  the  mark,  the  alleged  undervaluation 
of  the  franc  and  the  pound.  And  this  ac- 
tion will  bring  the  dollar  into  those  cal- 
culations, So.  in  September,  we  niay-- 
by  falling  to  act  here  promptly  and  with 
the  certitude  that  our  economy  needs- 
have  made  a  dangerous  contribution  to 
the  instability  of  the  dollar. 

Another  thing  needs  to  be  borne  m 
mind,  and  that  is  that  it  has  been  made 
as  crvstal  clear  as  it  can  be  made  that 
the  o'ther  bodv,  which  passed  this  tax  bUi 
we  are  talking  about  by  a  mere  five  votes 
has  indicated  in  the  person  of  its  leader- 
ship of  both  political  parties,  in  pnvaio 
to  us.  and  some  have  done  so  public  y, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  chance  m  tne 
world  of  the  House  accepting  the  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  majority  steering 
committee. 

Tlrat    means    that    members   of    thai 
party   and   members  of   our   party   are 
agreed.  The  other  body  will  not  take  it 
Therefore,  why  ask  \is  to  do  a  useless 
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thing?  Why  argue,  however  fervently, 
that  we  should  accept  the  formula  be- 
cause it  Is  presented  to  us  as  the  only 
thing  we  can  get  since  we  are  told  that  If 
we  do  not  get  that,  we  can  let  the  surtax 
go. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whom  we  are  hurt- 
ing by  that  action,  whether  we  are  hurt- 
ing ourselves  or  the  taxpayers,  whether 
we  are  not  hurting  the  consiuners  and 
the  workers,  even  though  we  are  told, 
"If  you  do  not  do  it  our  way,  because  we 
have  the  votes,  we  will  not  do  it  at  all." 
That  is  a  part  of  our  process  of  fixing 
responsibility.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  part  of  that  process  ought  to 
envision  what  the  other  body  will  do; 
and  the  other  Ixxly  is  getting  up  its  sec- 
ond tax  reUef  reform  bill. 

I  have  the  greatest  feeling  of  certainty 
that  the  other  body  will  not  accept  the 
formula  proposed  to  us. 

It  Is  said  that  the  administration  bill  is 
not  a  reform  bill  and  is  not  a  relief  bill. 
I  say  that  it  takes  off  the  tax  rolls  5 
million  taxpayers  who  are  at  the  poverty 
level.  It  benefits  dollarwise  8  million  other 
ta3cpayers. 

We  are  trying  to  pass  on  the  benefits 
to  the  people  who  need  it  the  most.  We 
are  being  blocked  and  prevented  from 
doing  it.  We  are  being  told  with  great 
rationalization  why  it  cannot  be  done. 
I  hope  that  my  voice  will  go  beyond 
these  Chambers  to  these  13  million  peo- 
ple who  are  in  uncertainty  that  it  is  not 
my  action  or  the  action  of  the  people 
whose  views  I  share  which  is  depriving 
these  13  million  people  of  tax  relief  in 
the  first  tax  relief  bill. 

How  can  the  5  million  taxpayers  who 
no  longer  pay  taxes  get  any  more  tax 
reform  than  that?  We  can  reform  the 
taxes  from  here  to  Gehenna,  but  we  will 
not  give  any  more  tax  refoi-m  to  those  5 
million  taxpayers  than  to  say,  "One  day 
you  are  paying  taxes,  and  the  next  day 
you  are  not."  So  far  as  income  taxes  are 
concerned,  he  has  all  the  tax  reform  he 
can  get.  He  has  it  all.  The  other  8  mil- 
lion taxpayers  are  standing  by  and  won- 
dering why  they  do  not  get  tax  reform. 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
yesterday  if  it  would  be  just  for  me  to 
make  this  statement.  I  said,  "Would  it  be 
just  for  me  to  say  that  the  formula  of  the 
majority  policy  committee  favors  the 
rich  because  it  eliminates  from  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  the  repeal  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  hurts  the  poor 
because  it  defers  their  chances  of  getting 
such  a  tax  t>enefit?" 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  to 
me,  "Yes,  Senator:  it  would  be  a  just 
.statement" 

Therefore,  my  view  is  that  we  must  do 
here  what  is  just,  economically.  We  must 
do  what  is  right,  economically.  And  we 
must  take  whatever  risk  is  involved 
politically  in  doing  that. 

In  the  long  run  if  we  accept  the  kind 
of  compromise  which  runs  against  the 
grain  because  we  know  it  is  not  right, 
because  we  know  it  defers  relief  long 
deferred,  because  we  know  it  prevents  us 
from  taking  off  a  tax  we  did  not  put  on, 
and  because  we  know  it  Is  the  wrong 
thing  to  do,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  becoming  part  of  an  act  which  is  in 
itself  an  error.  And  if  we  do  that,  we  are 
compounding  the  eii-or. 


I  repeat  that  I  made  no  statements 
about  a  pocket  veto.  If  the  word  "ulti- 
matum" offends,  I  would  hope  we  would 
be  forgiven.  But  whenever  somebody 
tells  me.  "You  have  to  act  now  or  get 
nothing."  and  the  time  expires  Thms- 
day,  I  do  not  mind  what  one  calls  it.  I 
only  know  it  puts  me  over  a  barrel  and 
forces  me  to  make  a  decision.  One  can 
call  it  what  he  wants  to,  but  to  me  it  is 
a  moment  when  I  have  to  decide  where 
I  stand  with  regard  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  have  made  my 
decision. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
quite  right  when  he  says  that  this  for- 
mula— and  I  carefully  cEill  it  a  formula 
rather  than  an  ultimatum — is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  administration.  That  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  its  acceptance. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  matter  what  the 
minority  leaders  were  agreed  on. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
knows.  I  expressed  myself  in  the  policy 
committee.  However,  he  also  knows  I 
have  pointed  out  that  if  it  would  have 
helped  him  to  secure  an  agreement  here, 
I  would  be  in  accord  with  any  decision 
he  finally  reached. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  the  leadership 
to  come  together,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration, from  my  point  of  view,  there 
would  have  been  no  difQculty  and  I  would 
have  done  anything  I  could  have  to  up- 
hold ctnd  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  When  the 
administration  says — and  I  think  quite 
rightly — that  we  cannot  accept  this  kind 
of  formula  because  it  endangers  the 
fiscal  security  of  the  coimtry,  because  it 
delays  doing  justice  to  many  taxpayers 
who  have  waited  a  long  time  for  it,  be- 
cause it  leaves  in  turmoil  the  economy 
of  the  country,  because  it  Increases  the 
price  of  Government  bonds,  because  we 
are  losing  revenue  from  it  through  the 
loss  of  capital  gains  revenue,  and  be- 
cause all  these  things  are  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  then  we  cannot  accept  the 
responsibility  for  it  by  acceding  to  the 
form  of  a  compromise  which  we  believe 
does  not  do  economic  justice  to  the 
American  community. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, although  there  seems  to  be  an  im- 
passe at  this  time,  I  am  still  confident 
that  when  the  chips  are  down  the  Senate 
will  act  responsibly.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment question  the  motives  or  the  sincer- 
ity of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  Senate  letting  this  matter 
so  by  so  that  the  American  taxpayers 
will  be  left  in  a  continuous  state  of  un- 
certainty: Uncertainty  as  to  whether 
this  surtax  tax  wiU  or  will  not  be  ex- 
tended and.  if  so,  at  what  rates  and  for 
how  long :  uncertainty  as  to  whether  we 
will  or  will  not  repeal  the  investment 
credit  and,  if  so,  the  effective  date  of 
that  repeal;  and  uncertainty  as  to  what 
exceptions,  if  any,  will  be  made. 

Those  points  must  be  considered,  and 
the  taximyers  have  a  right  to  know  the 
answers.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  Congress  cannot  take  this  action 
either  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  surplus 
of  $3.1  billion  that  was  reported  just  yes- 
terday. I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senate, 
as  I  pointed  out  last  year,  that  there  was 
no  suiplus.  The  unified  budget  veiy  prop- 


erly takes  into  consideration  all  of  the 
revenues  that  the  U.S.  C3ovemment  col- 
lects from  any  category  minus  the  ex- 
penditures, without  regard  to  what  they 
represent.  It  Is  the  total  amount  that  the 
Government  is  taking  out  of  the  economy 
as  related  to  the  amount  it  is  pouring 
back  through  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments, but  it  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  actually  a  surplus  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  is  concerned. 

For  example,  in  arriving  at  that  figure 
of  a  surplus  this  year,  $8.4  billion  rep- 
resented the  accumulation  in  the  vari- 
ous trust  funds  during  the  past  12 
months.  Part  of  the  accumulation  is 
made  up  of  the  social  security  retirement 
fund,  the  railroad  retirement  fund,  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund,  and  vari- 
ous other  trust  funds  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  only  the 
trtistee.  Under  the  law  not  one  dime  of 
that  money  can  t>e  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  any  Goverrunent  agency,  or  by 
Congress  to  defray  the  normal  operating 
costs  of  the  Government. 

In  addition,  it  is  overlooked  that  last 
year  we  enacted  a  10-percent  surcharge, 
effective  retroactively  to  January  1,  1968, 
but  we  did  not  pass  that  bill  until  July  1 . 
That  meant  that  the  smxharge  for  18 
months  was  collected  in  the  12-month 
period  of  fiscal  1969.  The  surcharge  for 
15  months  on  individual  taxpayers  wa.s 
collected  in  the  same  12-month  period. 
fi.scal  1969. 

In  addition  there  was  the  acceleration 
of  corporate  taxes,  which  last  year 
brought  in  $700  million  of  nonrecm-ring 
income.  The  acceleration  of  the  payment 
of  excise  taxes  brought  in  an  additional 
$200  million  last  year,  which  is  non- 
recurring income. 

When  those  items  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  the  trust  fund  accumu- 
lation, which  by  no  line  of  reasoning  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a 
balanced  budget,  we  have  a  total  of  $11.3 
billion.  When  $3.1  billion  of  the  so-called 
surplus  is  subtracted  we  find  that  the 
Goverimient  actually  operated  last  year 
with  a  deficit  of  over  $8  billion.  Taking 
the  cost  of  operating  our  Government  as 
related  to  its  income  under  the  old  ad- 
ministrative budget,  we  would  have  a 
deficit  of  $8.25  bilhon,  or  approximately 
$700  million  per  month. 

In  the  face  of  that  deficit,  even  to 
think  that  the  Senate  may  neglect  to  ex- 
tend the  siu-charge  at  this  time  is  inde- 
fensible. It  would  mean  pouring  into  the 
sjxjnding  stream  an  additional  $700  mil- 
lion a  month,  which  would  fm*ther  fan 
the  fires  of  inflation.  I  just  caimot  con- 
ceive, and  I  do  not  believe,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  go  home  to 
their  constituents  later  this  week  with- 
out voting  on  this  measure  and  tell  them 
that  they  gambled  with  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  this  Government  in  such  a  loose 
manner. 

I  am'  confident  that,  as  reasonable 
men,  we  can  biing  this  matter  to  a  vote. 
All  we  are  asking  is  a  chance  for  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  what- 
ever proposal  he  favors,  whether  it  be  a 
1 -month,  3-month,  5-month,  or  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  surcharge.  But  let  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  vote  as  he  thinks 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  his  country.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Senate  has  not  reached  the 
stage  at  which  any  small  group  of  men — 
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nine  men  it  happens  to  be — can  sit  back 
in  a  closed,  smoke-filled  room  and  come 
back  to  the  other  91  Members  and  say: 
•Gentlemen,  this  is  what  we  have  agreed 
on.  If  you  wUl  aU  agree  to  vote  for  the 
amendments  we  recommend  and  against 
those  to  which  we  say  no  we  will  bring 
the  measure  up  for  consideration." 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Senate  is  going 
to  operate. 

Furthermore,  when  any  vote  is  taken 
on  the  question  of  extending  the  sur- 
charge the  Senate  should  at  the  same 
time  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  repeal  the  investment 
crcditi 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  REVISED  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN: 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  revised  Philadelphia  plan,  which  was 
promulgated  on  June  27,  1969,  by  Mr 
Arthur  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  revised  Philadelphia  plan  is  a 
program  requiring  building  construction 
contractors  to  imdertake  certain  obliga- 
tions to  accommodate  the  problem  of  an 
absence  of  minority  workers,  workers 
from  minority  groups.  In  the  building 
trades,  attributable  to  longstanding  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  race  and 
color  among  those  trade  unions  which 
they  are  seeking  to  overcome. 

This  Is  a  plan  which  was  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  it  is  designed  to  deal 
with  this  situation.  Both  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  Involved  In  these  arrangements  in 
Philadelphia.  If  the  revised  plan  succeeds 
In  Philadelphia  it  wlU  be  followed  In 
other  cities  and  It  could  make  an  appre- 
ciable dent  In  tne  problem  of  workers 
from  minority  groups  having  opportuni- 
ties In  the  building  construction  field. 
I  believe  the  plan  is  an  important  step 
forward   in    the    struggle   to   eradicate 
racial  discrimination  in  employment  In 
the  construction  industry  and  to  insure 
effective  afQrmative  action  by  construc- 
tion contractors  doing  business  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  goal  is  true 
equality  of  employment  opportunity  in 
the  industry. 

Predictably,  the  plan  has  been  criti- 
cized by  some,  including  a  few  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  and  a  ruling 
on  the  plan  has  been  requested  from  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  believe  that  the 
criticism  which  has  been  made  of  the 
plan  is  unjustified.  It  is  premised  on  a 
basic  misconception  of  what  the  plan 
requires  and  the  legislative  history  of 
title  Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


I  feel,  and  many  others  feel,  that  be- 
fore the  Comptroller  General  does  nUe 
we  should  make  clear  what  the  plan  is 
about  and  why,  in  our  judgment,  it  is 
completely  lawful;  why  his  ruling  should 
be  favorable  and  what  is  to  be  done  If 
it  is  not  favorable,  to  wit,  the  matter 
should  be  taken  into  the  courts  and  dealt 
with  appropriately;  but  we  should  not  be 
foreclosed  by  the  ruling. 

The  basic  criticism  of  the  revised  Phil- 
adelphia plan  is  that  It  requhres  an  il- 
legal "quota"  system  for  hiring  minority 
group  employees.  That  is  simply  not  so. 
All  that  the  plan  really  does  is  to  trans- 
late the  abstract  requirement  of  "af- 
firmative action"  contained  in  Executive 
Order  11246  into  concrete  terms  for 
seven  of  the  better  paid  building  and 
construction  trades  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  In  the  plan  itself,  these  trades  are 
found  to  have  excluded  minority  group 
applicants.  At  the  end  of  1967,  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  membership 
of  the  unions  representing  employees  in 
the  seven  trades  were  black. 

Under  the  plan,  OFCC,  taking  into 
consideration  a  numijer  of  factors,  de- 
termines a  range  of  minority  employ- 
ment which  should  normally  result  from 
a  good  faith,  aCarmative  action  program. 
A   contractor,    rather   than    making    a 
vague  promise  of  taking  "affirmative  ac- 
tion," must,  in  his  bid,  set  a  goal  for 
himself  which  falls  within  this  range  es- 
tablished by  OFCC  for  the  seven  trades. 
If  the  contractor  meets  the  goal,  he  will 
be  presumed,  absent  other  evidence,  to 
have  compUed  with  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion   requirement    of    Executive    Order 
11246.  If  he  does  not  meet  the  goal,  he 
is  not  automatically  disqualified  or  sub- 
ject to  sanctions.  He  is  still  given  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  he  made 
good   faith   efforts   to   meet   the   goal. 
Finally,  the  express  terms  of  the  plan 
make  It  clear  that  in  attempting  to  reach 
any  goal  for  minority  employment  no 
contractor  may  discriminate  against  any 
qualified  applicant  or  employee. 

There  are  thus  three  critically  impor- 
tant features  of  the  revised  Philadelphia 
plan  which  completely  negate  the  idea 
that  it  Imposes  a  quota  system:  First, 
there  Is  no  absolute  requirement  that  any 
contractor  must  hire  a  certain  number 
of  minority  group  employees;  all  that  Is 
required,  essentially,  Is  a  promise  to  use 
good  fsdth  efforts  to  meet  a  goal  within  a 
range  of   minority   employment  estab- 
lished by  OFCC  to  be  the  normal  result 
of  an  affirmative  action  program  imple- 
mented in  good  faith.  If  the  goal  is  not 
met  but  the  contractor  has  attempted 
In  good  faith  to  meet  it,  the  plan  Is  satis- 
fied. Second,  the  ranges  of  minority  em- 
ployment determined  by  OPCC  to  be  the 
normal  residt  of  a  good  faith  affirmative 
action  program  are  not  based  on  mere 
racial  Imbalance  or  gross  demographic, 
statistics.  Rather,  they  include  the  fol- 
lowing four  factors:  First,  the  current 
extent  of  minority  group  participation  In 
the  trade;  second,  the  availability  of  mi- 
nority group  persons  for  employment  in 
such  trade;  third,  the  need  for  training 
programs  in  the  area  and  the  need  to  in- 
sure demand  for  those  in  existing  train- 
ing programs;  and  fourth,  the  Impact  of 


the  program  upon  the  existing  labor 
force.  Third,  contractors,  are  not  re- 
quired—indeed they  are  specifically  for- 
bidden—to practice  any  "reverse  dis- 
crimination." Thus  the  plan  specifically 
states: 


The  purpose  of  the  contractor's  commit- 
ment to  specific  goals  Is  to  meet  the  contrac- 
tor's affirmative  action  obllgatloru  and  Is  not 
Intended  njid  shall  not  tae  used  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  qualified  applicant  or  em- 
ployee. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  from  a  legal, 
moral,  and  practical  standpoint  the  re- 
vised Philadelphia  plan  is  not  subject 
to  the  criticism  which  has  been  leveled 
at  it.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  ironic  that  those 
who  seem  to  be  most  critical  of  this  plan 
are  precisely  those  who  have  been  most 
critical  of  the  previous  ambiguity,  con- 
fiict,  and  needless  duphcation  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  under  Executive  Or- 
der 11246  which  the  revised  Philadelphia 
plan  is  designed  to  correct.  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  imr>ortant  forward  step 
in  improving  the  efficacy  of  the  equal 
opportunity  program  under  the  Execu- 
tive order,  the  plan.  Insofar  as  it  estab- 
lishes specific  criteria  for  judging  com- 
pliance, w^lll  unquestionably  prove  to  be 
a  boon  to  businessmen  and  trade  unions 
who  have,  in  the  past,  justifiably  criti- 
cized the  program  under  Executive  Order 
11246  on  the  ground  that  they  never 
knew  what  was  really  expected  of  them 
and  that  they  were  subjected  to  a  whole 
panoply  of  different  standards  from  dif- 
ferent Government  agencies  with  often- 
times conflicting  views.  The  plan  should 
also  do  much  to  eliminate  the  problem 
of  repetitious  compliance  investigations 
and  reviews  which  have  allegedly  proved 
so  burdensome  to  some  members  of  the 
business  community. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  cormection, 
that  the  original  Philadelphia  plan  was 
revised  to  require  the  setting  of  specific 
goals  specifically  to  meet  objections 
which  had  been  voiced  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  the  grounds  that  the 
original  plan  did  not  set  up  specific  cri- 
teria which  could  be  Incorporated  in 
bids  and  that  the  original  plan  permitted 
continued  negotiations  after  low  bidder 
had  been  selected  concerning  compliance 
with  Executive  Order  11246.  In  response 
to  those  objections,  the  revised  Philadel- 
phia plan  not  oiily  provides  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  specific  goals  but  also  pro- 
hibits any  negotiations  concerning  the 
meeting  of  those  goals  after  bids  have 
been  opened  on  any  project. 

The  criticism  of  the  plan  on  legal 
grounds,  insofar  as  these  groimds  have 
been  articulated,  proceeds  from  the  mis- 
taken premise  that  aU  that  Is  or  should  be 
required  of  Government  contractors  is 
a  policy  of  passive  nondiscrimination  in 
employment.  I  readUy  concede  that  the 
revived  Philadelphia  plan  requires  more 
than  that:  what  is  involved  is  a  very 
basic  distinction  between  the  passive 
duty  not  to  discriminate  and  the  express 
duty  under  the  Executive  order,  as  well 
as  under  title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights 

Act where  discrimination  has  been  a 

pattern  or  practice  in  the  past— to  take 
"affirmative  acUon"  to  Insure  equality 
of  employment  opportunity  for  minonty 
groups. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  cur- 
rent Executive  order  that  something 
more  than  passive  nondiscrimination 
was  necessary  and  was  intended  to  be 
added  with  the  "aflarmative  action" 
language.  In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  a 
Federal  contractor  is  required  to  take 
such  aflarmative  action  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  specific  finding  that  it 
has  engaged  in  unlawful  discrimination. 

Hence,  although  it  is  true  the  revised 
Philadelphia  plan  requires  contractors  to 
take  action  in  which  race  is  a  considera- 
tion, this  does  not  invalidate  the  plan. 
Such  consideration  of  race  is  the  heart 
of  the  "aflarmative  action"  concept, 
particularly  where,  as  here,  there  is  a 
past  history  of  discrimination.  This  type 
of  aflarmative  action  has.  fiu-thermore, 
frequently  been  approved — indeed  re- 
quired— by  the  courts  in  cases  involving 
various  aspects  of  discrimination. 

Thus,  some  14  years  after  Brotvn  v. 
Board  of  Education  (347  U.S.  483  ( 1954) ) 
the  judiciary  came  to  recognize  that  an 
affirmative  duty  attaches  to  take  steps  to 
correct  a  discriminatory  system.  The 
Supreme  Court  spoke  again  just  a  month 
ago  in  U.S.  v.  Montgomery  County  (289 
P.  Supp.  647,  aff'd  37  LW  4461  (1969)) 
when  it  unanimously  upheld  a  district 
court's  order  that  a  school  board  "must 
move  toward  a  goal  under  which  in  each 
school  the  ratio  of  white  to  Negro  faculty 
members  is  substantially  the  same  as  it 
is  throughout  the  system."  The  Court  has 
also  spoken  to  this  issue  in  Green  v.  New 
Kent  Co.  (391  U.S.  430  (1968))  dealing 
with  the  HEW  school  guidelines  and  in 
Gaston  County.  N.C.  v.  U.S.  (37  L.W.  4478 
(1969)),  U.S.  V.  Alabama  (80  Sup.  Ct. 
924),  and  U.S.  v.  Louisiana  (380  U.S.  145 
(1964* )  dealing  with  voting  rights. 
There  have  also  been  significant  court  of 
appeals  cases  dealing  with  racial  dis- 
crimination in  housing  Norwalk  Core  v. 
Norwalk  Redev.  Auth.  (395  F.  2d  920 
(1968)),  and  perhaps  most  importantly 
in  employment  practices  Heat  and  Frost 
Insulators  v.  Vogler  (407  P.  2d  1047 
(1969)). 

Similarly,  in  the  U.S.  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,  372  P.  2d 
836  '5th  (?ir.  1966>,  the  court,  in  ap- 
proving HEW  school  guidelines  contain- 
ing percentages,  pointed  out  that  good 
faith  or  progress  cannot  be  measured 
without  taking  race  into  accoiuit  and 
characterized  the  use  of  percentages 
there  as  "a  general  rule  of  thumb  or  ob- 
jective administrative  guide  for  measur- 
ing progress  in  desegregation  rather  than 
a  firm  guideline  that  must  be  met."  The 
revised  Philadelphia  plan  uses  goals  for 
precisely  the  same  purpose. 

Indeed,  the  courts  have  gone  even  fur- 
ther than  this  in  sustaining  classification 
by  race  where  necessai-y  to  undo  the 
effects  of  past  disci"lmination.  As  the 
Second  Circuit  has  recently  observed  in 
the  Norwalk  Corp.  case,  mentioned 
above: 

What  we  have  said  may  require  classifica- 
tion by  race.  That  Is  something  which  the 
Constitution  usually  forbids,  not  because  it 
is  Inevitably  an  impermissible  classification, 
but  because  it  is  one  which  usually,  to  our 
national  shame,  has  been  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  racial  inequality.  Where 
,t   is   drawn  for   the  purpose   of  achieving 


equality  It  will  be  allowed  and  to  the  extent 
it  1b  necessary  to  avoid  unequal  treatment 
by  race,  it  will  be  required. 

It  has  also  been  contended  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  plan  that  section  703(j)  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits 
the  revised  Philadelphia  plan.  The  short 
answer  to  that  contention  is  that  section 
703* j)  on  its  face  applies  only  to  pro- 
ceedings under  title  vn  of  that  act,  and 
hence  does  not  apply  to  the  revised  Phil- 
adelphia plan,  which  was  issued  imder 
Executive  Order  No.  11246.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  section  did  apply,  it  clearly 
would  not  prohibit  the  plan  since  it  mere- 
ly forbids  finding  an  employer  or  union  in 
violation  of  title  VII  solely  because  the 
racial  composition  of  its  work  force  or 
membership  does  not  mirror  the  ratio 
that  a  given  minority  group  bears  to  the 
general  population.  As  I  have  explained 
above,  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan  is 
an  attempt  to  spell  out,  in  concrete 
terms,  the  meaning  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion ;  it  is  certainly  not  predicated  solely 
on  demographic  considerations  or  sta- 
tistics, although  it  does,  of  course,  take 
these  into  account,  as  is  entirely  proper. 
As  the  courts  have  said  in  cases  involv- 
ing possible  racial  discrimination,  "sta- 
tistics often  tell  much,  and  courts  listen." 
Any  discussion  of  the  plan  must  also 
take  into  account  the  special  problems  of 
eradicating  racial  discrimination  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  the 
history  of  this  industry  requires  special 
programs.  We  have  specific  provisions 
relating  to  it  in  sections  8(e)  and  8(f) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  oiu-  basic  labor 
law,  and  the  unique  aspects  of  its  em- 
ployment practices  are  recognized  in  title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  itself.  We 
specifically  reach  hiring  halls  in  section 
701(e)  and  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions as  to  number  of  individuals  in- 
volved. We  also  reach  joint  labor  man- 
agement committees  controlling  appren- 
ticeship and  training  programs  in  section 
703(d). 

With  regard  to  the  Executive  order 
program  which  supplements  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  was  necessary 
to  augment  Executive  Order  10925  with 
Executive  Order  11114  which  specifically 
related  to  construction.  The  substance  of 
these  previous  orders  is  now  embodied  in 
11246  on  which  we  continue  to  rely  heav- 
ily as  an  essential  element  of  our  equal 
employment  opportunity  program. 

Beyond  that,  in  administration  of  the 
Executive  order  program,  special  con- 
struction compliance  staff  had  to  be  de- 
ployed and  programs  tailored  to  the  in- 
dustry's problems  have  had  to  be  de- 
vised. Proportionately  greater  manpower 
has  been  expended  for  this  industry  with 
less  yield.  Without  special  approaches, 
such  as  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan,  ad- 
ministratively manageable  with  limited 
stafif,  and  approaches  which  may  be 
checked  and  verified  for  results,  the  elim- 
ination of  employment  discrimination 
will  not  be  achieved — and  the  mission 
under  Executive  Order  11246  is  more 
than  the  prohibition  of  discrimination. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  factors  I  have 
outlined  above,  both  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Justice  Department,  the 


agencies  which  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  policy  embodied  in 
Executive  Order  11246  and  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  have  con- 
cluded that  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan 
is  the  proper  way  to  satisfy  the  urgent 
necessity  of  promoting  true  equality  of 
employment  opportunity  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry.  I  find  myself 
entirely  in  agreement  with  their  con- 
clusion and  I  would  hope  that,  given 
the  broad  issues  of  principle  involved, 
and  the  expertise  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Labor  Department  in  this 
area,  that  the  Comptroller  General  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  believe 
that  in  this  case  it  would  be  entirely 
proper  for  the  Comptroller  General 
simply  to  defer  to  the  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Labor  and 
Justice  Departments,  especially  since  the 
revised  plan  does  not  appear  to  entail 
any  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
and  satisfies  the  Comptroller  General's 
own  requirements  for  bids  on  Govern- 
ment construction  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  revised  Phila- 
delphia plan  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
and  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  submitted 
an  extensive  memorandum  which  refers 
to  the  legal  basis  for  the  plan.  The  mem- 
orandum is  extensive  and  detailed.  I  do 
not  wish  to  impose  the  added  cost  of 
including  it  as  part  of  the  Record  and 
therefore  wish  to  refer  to  it  as  being 
available  for  consultation  in  my  office, 
or  in  the  Departments  of  Labor  or  Jus- 
tice. It  can  easily  be  obtained  by  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  by  asking  for  it. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  any  Member 
who  wishes  to  look  it  over  will  do  that, 
rather  than  for  me  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  revised 
plan  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  27,  1969. 
To:  Heads  of  all  agencies. 
Prom:   Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Wage  and  Lal>or  Standards. 
Subject:  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for  Com- 
pliance with  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Requirements  of  Executive  Order 
11246  for  Federally-Involved  Construc- 
tion. 

1.    PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Order  Is  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  requiring  a  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  Federal  contractors 
and  suljcon tractors  and  Federally-assisted 
construction  contractors  and  subcontractors. 

2.    APPLICABHrrT 

The  requirements  of  this  Order  shall  apply 
to  all  Federal  and  Federally-assisted  con- 
struction contracts  for  projects  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  which  exceeds  $500,000,  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  including  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware.  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia 
counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.    POLICY 

In  order  to  promote  the  full  realization  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  on  Federally- 
assisted  projects,  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  OflBce 
of  Federal  CJontract  ODmpUance  that  no  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  shall  be  awarded  for 
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Federal  and  Federally-assisted  construcUon 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  on  projects  whoea 
cost  exceeds  $500,000  unless  the  bidder  sub- 
mits an  acceptable  affirmative  acUon  program 
which  shall  Include  specific  goals  of  minority 
manpower  utilization,  meeting  the  standards 
included  in  the  invitation  or  other  soUclta- 
Uon  for  bids,  in  trades  utilizing  the  following 
classifications  of  employees : 

Iron  workers,  plumbers,  pipefitters;  steam- 
fitters;  sheetmetal  workers;  electrical  work- 
ers: roofers  and  water  proofers;  and  elevator 
construction  workers. 

4.    FINDINGS 

Enforcement  of  the  nondiscrimination  and 
affirmative  action  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  11246  has  posed  special  problems  in 
the  construction  trades.  Contractors  and 
subcontractors  must  hire  a  new  employee 
complement  for  each  construction  Job  and 
out  of  necessity  or  convenience  they  rely  on 
the  construction  craft  unions  as  their  prime 
or  sole  source  of  their  labor.  Collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  and /or  established  cus- 
tom between  construction  contractors  and 
subcontractors  and  unions  frequently  pro- 
\-lde  for,  or  result  In,  exclusive  hiring  halls: 
even  where  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment contains  no  such  hiring  haU  provi- 
sions or  the  custom  is  not  rigid,  as  a  practical 
matter,  most  people  working  in  these  classi- 
fications are  referred  to  the  Jobs  by  the 
unions.  Because  of  these  hiring  arrange- 
ments, referral  by  a  union  Is  a  virtual  ne- 
cessity for  obtaining  employment  In  union 
construction  projects,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  commercial  construction. 

Because  of  the  exclusionary  practices  of 
labor  organizations,  there  traditionally  has 
been  only  a  small  number  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed In  these  seven  trades.  These  exclu- 
sionary practices  include:  (1)  failure  to  ad- 
mit Negroes  into  membership  and  into  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  At  the  end  of  1967, 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  unions  representing  em- 
ployees In  these  seven  trades  were  Negro, 
although  the  population  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  during  the  past  several  decades  Included 
substantial  numbers  of  Negroes.  As  of  April 
1965,  the  (Commission  on  Hvmian  Relations 
In  Philadelphia  found  that  unions  in  five 
trades  (plumbers,  steamfitters,  electrical 
workers,  sheet  metal  workers  and  roofers) 
were  •'discriminatory"  In  their  admission 
practices.  In  a  report  by  the  Philadelphia 
Local  AFL-CIO  Human  Relations  Commit- 
tee made  pubUc  In  1964,  virtually  no  Negro 
apprentices  were  found  In  any  of  the  build- 
ing trades  classes;  '-(2)  failure  of  the  unions 
to  refer  Negroes  for  employment,  which  has 
resulted  In  large  measure  from  the  priori- 
ties in  referral  granted  to  union  members 
and  to  persons  who  had  work  experience  un- 
der union  contracts. 

On  November  30.  1967,  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  Executive  Board  put  Into  effect  the 
Philadelphia  Pre-Award  Plan.  The  Federal 
Executive  Board  found  that "  the  problem  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  was  most  apparent  In  Phila- 
delphia In  eight  construction  trades:  elec- 
trical, sheetmetal,  plumbing  and  plpefittlng, 
steamflttlng,  roofing  and  waterproofing, 
structural  Iron  work,  elevator  construction 
nnd  operating  engineers;  and  that  local  un- 
ions representing  employees  In  these  trades 
la  the  Philadelphia  area  had  few  minority 
group  members  and  that  few  minority  group 
persons  had  been  accepted  In  apprenticeship 
programs.  In  order  to  assure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  on  Federal  and  Federally- 
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=  These  findings  were  based  on  a  detailed 
examination  of  available  facts  relating  to 
building  trades  unions,  area  construction 
volume  and  demographic  data. 


assisted  construcUon  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  the  plan  required  that  each  apparent 
low  bidder,  to  qualify  for  a  construction  con- 
tract or  subcontract,  must  submit  a  written 
affirmative  action  program  which  would  have 
the  results  of  assuring  that  there  will  be 
minority  group  represenUtlon  in  these 
trades.  ^  ,    ._ 

Since  the  Philadelphia  Plan  was  put  into 
effect,  some  progress  has  been  made.  Sev- 
eral groups  of  contractors  and  Local  543  of 
the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers have  developed  an  area  program  of 
affirmative  action  which  has  been  approved 
by  OPCC  In  lieu  of  other  compliance  proce- 
dures, but  subject  to  periodic  evaluation.  The 
original  Plan  was  suspended  because  of  an 
Opinion  by  the  Comptroller  General  that  It 
violated  the  principles  of  competitive  bid- 
ding. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  In  these 
trades  In  the  Philadelphia  area  Is  still  far 
from  a  reaUty.  The  unions  In  these  trades 
still  have  only  about  1.6  percent  minority 
group  membership  and  they  continue  to  en- 
gage In  practices.  Including  the  granting  of 
referral  priorities  to  union  members  and  to 
persons  who  have  work  experience  under 
union  contracts,  which  result  In  few  Negroes 
being  referred  for  employment.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  special  measures  are  required 
to  provide  equal  employment  oppotunlty  In 
these  seven  trades. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  In  order 
to  implement  the  affirmative  action  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity clause  m  Executive  Order  11246, 
and  in  order  to  assure  that  the  requirements 
of  this  Order  conform  to  the  principles  of 
competitive  bidding,  as  construed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  finds 
that  It  Is  necessary  that  this  Order,  requir- 
ing bidders  to  commit  themselves  to  specific 
goals  of  minority  manpower  utilization,  be 
Issued. 

5.  ACCEPTABILITT     OF    AFTOlMATrVE    ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

A  bidder's  affirmative  action  program  will 
be  acceptable  If  the  specific  goals  set  by  the 
bidder  meet  the  definite  standards  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  Section  6  below 
Such  goals  shall  be  applicable  to  each  of 
the  designated  trades  to  be  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  whether  or  not  the 
work  Is  to  be  subcontracted.  However,  par- 
ticipation m  a  multi-employer  program  ap- 
proved by  OFCC  shall  be  acceptable  In  lieu 
of  a  goal  for  the  trade  Involved  In  such 
training  program.  In  no  case  shall  there  be 
any  negotiation  over  the  provisions  of  the 
specific  goals  submitted  by  the  bidder  after , 
the  opening  of  bids  and  prior  to  the  award 
of  the  contract. 

6.  SPECIFIC  COALS  AND  DEFINITE  STANDARDS 

a.  General.  The  OFCC  Area  Coordinator,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  contracting  or 
administering  agencies  In  the  Philadelphia 
area,  wlU  determine  the  definite  standards 
to  be  Included  In  the  Invitation  for  bids 
or  other  solicitation  used  tor  every  Fed- 
erally-Involved construction  contract  In  the 
Philadelphia  area,  when  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  construcUon  project  exceeds 
$500,000.  Such  definite  standards  shall  specify 
the  range  of  minority  manpower  utilization 
expected  for  each  of  the  designated  trades 
to  be  used  during  the  performance  of  the 
construction  contract.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
award  of  the  contract,  the  bidder  must,  in 
the  affirmative  action  program  submitted 
wrlth  his  bid,  set  specific  goals  of  minority 
manpower  utilization  which  meet  the  defi- 
nite standard  included  in  the  Invitation  or 
other  solicitation  for  bids  unless  the  bid- 
der participates  In  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram approved  by  OFCC. 

b.  Specific  Goals: 
(1)  The  setting  of  goals  by  contractors  to 

provide  equal  employment  opportunity  is  re- 


quired by  Section  60-1 .40  of  the  Regulations 
of  this  Office  (41  CFR  5  60-1.40).  Further, 
such  voluntary  organization  of  businessmen 
as  Plans  for  Progress  have  adopted  this  sound 
approach  to  equal  opportunity  Just  as  they 
have  used  goals  and  targets  for  guiding  their 
other  business  decisions.  (See  the  Plans  for 
Progress  booklet  Affirmative  Action  Guide- 
lines on  page  6.) 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  contractors  com- 
mitment to  specific  goals  Is  to  meet  the  con- 
tractor's affirmative  action  obligations  and  Is 
not  intended  and  shall  not  be  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  qualified  applicant  or 
employee. 

c.  Factors  Used  in  Determining  Definite 
Standards.  A  determination  of  the  definite 
standard  of  the  range  of  minority  manpower 
utilization  shall  be  made  for  each  better-paid 
trade  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
contract.  In  determining  the  range  of  mi- 
nority manpower  utilization  that  should  re- 
sult from  an  effective  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram, the  factors  to  be  considered  will  In- 
clude, among  others,  the  following: 

(1)  The  current  extent  of  mlnorly  group 
participation  in  the  trade. 

(2)  The  avallabUlty  of  minority  group  per- 
sons for  employment  In  such  trade. 

(3)  The  need  for  training  programs  In  the 
area  and /or  the  need  to  assure  demand  lor 
those  in  or  from  existing  training  programs. 

(4)  The  Impact  of  the  program  upon  the 
existing  labor  force. 

7.   INVITATION   FOR  BIDS  OR   OTHER 
SOLICITATIONS    FOR    BIDS 

Each  Federal  agency  shall  Include,  or  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  Include,  in  the  invita- 
tion for  bids,  or  other  soUcitation  used  for  a 
Federally-involved     construction     contract, 
when  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  exceeds  $500,000.  a  notice 
stating  that  to  be  eligible  for  award,  each 
bidder  will   be   required  to  submit   an   ac- 
ceptable affirmative  action  program  consist- 
ing of  goals  as  to  minority  group  participa- 
tion for  the  designated  trades  to  be  used  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract— whether  or 
not  the  work  U  subcontracted.  Such  notice 
shall  Include  the  determination  of  the  range 
of  minority  group  utilization  (described  m 
Section  6  above)    that  should   result   from 
an  effective  affirmative  action  program  based 
on  an  evaluation  of  the  factors  listed  in  Sec- 
tion 6c.  The  form  of  such  notice  shall  be  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  one  attached  as  an 
appendix  to  this  Order.  To  be  acceptable,  the 
affirmative    action    program    must    contain 
goals  which  are  at  least  within  the  range 
described   In  the  above  notice.   Such   goals 
must  be  provided  for  each  designated  trade 
to  be  used  In  the  performance  of  the  contract 
except  that  goals  are  not  required  with  re- 
spect to  trades  covered  by  an  OFCC  approved 
multi-employer  program. 

8.    POST-AWARD    COMPLIANCE 

a.  Each  agency  shall  review  contractors' 
and  subcontractors'  employment  practices 
during  the  performance  of  the  contract.  If 
the  goals  set  forth  In  the  affirmative  action 
program  are  being  met.  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  will  be  presumed  to  be  m 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Exec- 
utive Order  11246,  as  amended,  unless  it 
comes  to  the  agency's  attention  that  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  is  not  providing 
equal  emplovment  opportunity.  In  the  event 
of  failure  to"  meet  the  goals,  the  contr.ictor 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  he  made  every  good  faith  effort 
to  meet  lUs  commitment.  In  any  proceeding 
la  which  such  good  faith  performance  Is  la 
Issue,  the  contractors  entire  compliance 
posture  shall  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  ia 
the  process  of  considering  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions.  Where  the  agency  finds  that  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  11246,  the  Implementing  regulations 
and  Its  obllgaUors  under  its  affirmative  ac- 
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tlon  program,  the  agency  shall  take  such 
action  and  Impose  such  sanctions  as  may  be 
appropriate  under  the  Executive  Order  and 
the  regulations.  Such  noncompliance  by  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  be  taken 
Into  consideration  by  Federal  agenclee  In  de- 
termining whether  such  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor can  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  Executive  Order  11246  and  Is  there- 
fore a  "responsible  prospective  contractor" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  procure- 
ment regulations. 

b.  It  Is  no  excuse  that  the  union  with 
which  the  contractor  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  failed  to  refer  minority 
employees.  Discrimination  in  referral  for  em- 
ploynient.  even  if  pursuant  to  provisions  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It 
is  the  longstanding  uniform  policy  of  OPCC 
that  contractors  and  subcontractors  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  equal  employment 
opportunity  if  they  want  to  participate  in 
Federally-involved  contracts.  To  the  extent 
they  have  delegated  the  responsibility  for 
some  of  their  employment  practices  to  some 
other  organization  or  agency  which  prevents 
them  from  meeting  their  obligations  pursu- 
ant to"  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended, 
snch  contractors  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
in  compliance  with  Executive  Order  11246,  as 
amended,  or  the  implementing  rules,  regu- 
lations and  orders. 

9.  EXEMPTIONS 

a.  Requests  for  exemptions  from  this  Or- 
der must  be  made  in  writing,  with  justifica- 
tion, to  the  Director.  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Wivshington,  DC.  20210.  and  shall  be  for- 
warded through  and  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  agency  head. 

b.  The  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Order 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  when  the 
head  of  the  contracting  or  administering 
agency  determines  that  such  contract  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  security  and  that  its 
award  without  following  such  procedures  is 
necessary  to  the  national  security.  Upon 
making  such  a  determination,  the  agency 
head  will  notify,  in  writing,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
within  thirty  days. 

c.  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  diminish  the  present  contract  com- 
pliance review  and  complaint  programs. 

10.  AUTHORITY 

This  Order  is  issued  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11246  (30  FR.  12319.  Sept.  28.  1965) 
Parts  II  and  III;  Executive  Order  11375  (32 
FR.  14303.  Oct.  17,  19671;  and  41  CFR  Chap- 
ter 60. 

11.    EFFECTIVE    DATE 

The  provisions  of  this  Order  will  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  transactions  for  which 
the  invitations  for  bids  or  other  solicitations 
for  bids  are  sent  on  or  after  July  18,  1969. 

APPENDIX 

(For  Inclusion  in  the  Invitation  or  Other 
Solicitation  for  Bids  for  a  Federally-Involved 
Construction  Contract  When  the  Estimated 
Total  Cost  of  the  Construction  Project  Ex- 
ceeds $500,000.) 

NOTICE  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  PLAN  TO  ENSURE  EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITY 

1.  It  has  been  determined  that  in  the 
performance  of  this  contract  an  acceptable 
affirmative  action  program  for  the  trades 
specified  below  will  result  in  minority  man- 
power utilization  within  the  ranges  set  forth 
next  to  each  trade:  Identification  of  Trade; 
Range  of  Minority  Group  Employment. 

2.  The  bidder  shall  submit,  in  the  form 
specified  below,  with  his  bid  an  affirmative 
action  program  setting  forth  his  goals  as  to 
minority  manpower  utilization  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  in  the  trades  speci- 
fied below,  whether  or  not  the  work  is 
subcontracted. 


The  bidder  submits  the  following  goals  of 
minority  manpower  utilization  to  be  achieved 
during  the  performance  of  the  contract: 
Identification  of  Trade;  Estimated  Total  Em- 
ployment for  the  Trade  on  the  Contract; 
Number  of  Minority  Group  Employees. 

(The  bidder  shall  insert  his  goal  of  mi- 
nority manpower  utilization  next  to  the  name 
of  each  trade  listed. ) 

3.  The  bidder  also  submite  that  whenever 
he  subcontracts  a  portlop  of  the  work  in  the 
trade  on  which  his  goals  of  minority  man- 
power utilization  are  predicated,  he  will  ob- 
tain from  such  subcontractor  an  appropriate 
goal  that  will  enable  the  bidder  to  achieve 
his  goal  for  that  trade.  Failure  of  the  sub- 
contractor to  achieve  his  goal  will  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  failure  by  the 
prime  contractor  prescribed  in  Section  6  of 
the  Order  from  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  to  the  Heads  of  All  Agen- 
cies regarding  the  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan, 
dated  June  27,  1969. 

4.  No  bidder  will  be  awarded  a  contract 
unless  his  affirmative  action  program  con- 
tains goals  falling  within  the  range  set  forth 
in  paragraph  1  above,  provided,  however,  that 
participation  by  the  bidder  in  multi-em- 
ployer program  approved  by  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  will  be  accepted 
as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  Notice 
in  lieu  of  submission  of  goals  with  respect 
to  the  trades  covered  by  such  multi-employer 
program.  In  the  event  that  such  multi- 
employer program  is  applicable,  the  bidder 
need  not  set  forth  goals  in  paragraph  2  above 
for  the  trades  covered  by  the  program. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Notice,  the  term 
minority  means  Negro.  Oriental.  American 
Indian  and  Spanish  Surnamed  American. 
Spanish  Surnamed  American  Includes  all  per- 
sons of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Cuban  or 
Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

6.  The  purpwse  of  the  contractor's  commit- 
ment to  specific  goals  as  to  minority  man- 
power utilization  is  to  meet  his  affirmative 
action  obligations  under  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity clause  of  the  contract.  This  commit- 
ment is  not  Intended  and  shall  not  be  used 
to  discriminate  against  any  qualified  appli- 
cant or  employee. 

7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Notice  shall 
relieve  tlie  contractor  from  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  equal  opportunity  clause  of  the  contract 
with  respect  to  matters  not  covered  in  this 
Notice,  such  as  equal  opportunity  in  em- 
ployment in  trades  not  specified  in  this 
Notice. 

8.  The  bidder  agrees  to  keep  such  records 
and  to  file  such  reports  relating  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Order  as  shall  be  required  by 
the  contracting  or   administering  agency. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  228— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL  OF  1925  BANNING  THE 
FIRST  USE  OF  GAS  AND  BACTERI- 
OLOGICAL WARFARE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  for  myself,  and  other 
Senators,  which  reads: 

Resolved,  Ttiat  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 


should  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  banning  the  first-use  of  gas  and  bac- 
teriological warfare  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  should  be  ratified.  It  was 
in  April  of  1915  on  the  Western  front  at 
Ypres,  the  German  army  attacked  with 
chlorine  gas,  a  chemical  agent  inducing 
coughing,  retching,  and  finally  lethal 
asphyxiation.  The  French,  British,  and 
Americans  began  using  the  same  horri- 
ble weapon  and  by  the  end  of  the  war 
nearly  100.000  men  had  been  killed  by 
gas  and  over  1  million  men  were  blinded 
or  crippled  by  gas.  The  horrors  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  inspired  the 
drafting  of  an  international  agreement 
at  Geneva  in  1925.  This  agreement  ban- 
ning the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  was  based  on  the  understand- 
ing that  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
had  been  "justly  condemned  by  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  civilized  world." 
Since  that  time,  in  spite  of  a  terrible 
global  war.  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  have  never  been  used  in  strug- 
gles between  major  powers. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  is  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  successful  agreement  in 
arms  limitation.  It  is  a  rare  act  of  san- 
ity. I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  United 
States  has  participated  in  this  noble 
venture. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
large  nations  in  the  world  which  has 
withheld  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  It  may  surprise  some  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  learn  that  this 
country  introduced  the  protocol  at  Gen- 
eva, endorsed  its  purposes  over  the  years, 
voted  for  a  United  Nations  resolution  in- 
viting others  to  sign,  and  yet  we  have 
never  actually  ratified  the  protocol  our- 
selves. In  the  hope  that  our  negligence 
can  be  corrected,  I  submit  today  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  President  Nixon  resubmit  the  Gen- 
eva Protocol  of  1925  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  ratification. 

I  am  extremely  honored  and  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  this  resolution  by  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Joining  me 
as  cosponsors  are:  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska, 
Stephen  Young  of  Ohio.  Jennings  R.an- 
dolph  of  West  Virginia,  Marlow  Cook  of 
Kentucky,  Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connec- 
ticut, William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin, 
Philip  Hart  of  Michigan,  Daniel  Inouye 
of  Hawaii.  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois, 
Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon,  Fred  Har- 
ris of  Oklahoma,  Edmund  Muskie  of 
Maine,  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota, 
Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  Eugene  McCar- 
thy of  Minnesota,  Harrison  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Joseph  Tydings  of  Maiy- 
land,  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa,  and  Alan 
Cranston  of  California. 

This  resolution  is  similar  but  not  iden- 
tical to  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Richard  McCarthy  of  New  York. 
The  House  resolution  now  has  96  co- 
sponsors. 
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By  requesting  reconsideration  of  the 
protocol,  I  hope  to  do  more  than  simply 
correct  a  past  mistake.  Chemical  and 
biological  warfare,  as  we  know,  is  a  cur- 
rent issue,  and  this  resolution  will  be 
considered  at  a  time  when  public  doubts 
and  fears  about  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  have  promoted  a  full-scale  ad- 
ministrative review  of  America's  CBW 
policies.  In  the  hope  that  this  policy 
review  will  yield  a  consensus  for  respon- 
sibility and  restraint.  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  need  to  formalize  our 
intention  never  to  initiate  w^ar  with 
lethal  chemicals  or  disease. 

It  may  seem  improbable  to  us  today 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  never  ratified 
the  1925  protocol.  Every  other  nuclear 
power  is  presently  a  party  to  the  treaty. 
Except  for  the  United  States,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  pacts  has 
ratified.  Except  for  tiny  Albania,  ever>' 
nation  in  Europe  has  ratified.  Indeed,  ex- 
cept for  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
the  protocol  has  been  agreed  to  by  every 
industrial  nation  in  the  world,  including 
both  Russia  and  China. 

One  would  assume  that  the  Senat*  had 
some  good  reason  to  reject  such  a  widely 
accepted  treaty,  but  a  brief  look  at  his- 
tory indicates  just  the  opposite— our 
failure  to  ratify  the  protocol  was  circum- 
stantial, somewhat  accidental,  and  cer- 
tainly premature. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  protocol  was 
introduced  at  Geneva  by  the  head  of  the 
American     delegation.     Representative 
Theodore  E.  Burton  of  Ohio,  with  the 
full  support  of  President  Coolidge  and 
Secretarj'  of  State  Kellogg.  The  language 
of  the  protocol  was  patterned  after  a  ban 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare  which 
had  been  sponsored  by  the  American  del- 
egation at  the  Washington  Conference 
on  Arms  Limitation,  held  3  years  earlier, 
in  1922.  TliLs  earlier  document  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting  vote,   and  would   have   become 
international  law  had  it  not  been  for 
French  objections  to  certain  restrictions 
on  submarines.  When  our  representatives 
signed  the  protocol  in  Geneva,  therefore, 
they  did  not  anticipate  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  and  they  certainly  did  not  antici- 
pate the  circumstances  that  would  pre- 
vent the  treaty  from  ever  coming  to  a 
vote. 

In  the  year  that  passed  before  Senate 
consideration  of  the  agreement,  however, 
the  Army  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was 
able  to  mobilize  determined  resistance 
from    veterans    groups,    the    American 
Chemical  Society,  and  the  chemical  in- 
dustries at  large.  The  leader  of  the  op- 
position.   Senator    Wadsworth,    argued 
that  the  treaty  would  be  torn  up  in  time 
of   war,    and    with    the   support   of   his 
powerful  Militarj'  Afifairs  Committee  he 
was  able  to  block  ratification.  Advocates 
of  the  protocol  were  poorly  prepared— 
perhaps  overconfident,  they  neglected  to 
lake  the  same  steps  which  led  to  unani- 
mous  acceptance    of   the   earlier   CBW 
treaty.  They  failed  to  send  Senate  repre- 
sentatives to  Geneva  with  our  negotia- 
tors, and  they  f  aUed  to  enlist  the  support 
of  an  advlsor>-  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  which  had  been  influential  in 
the  earlier  decision.  The  protocol  never 
came  to  a  vote.  It  languished  for  20  years 


in  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
was  finally  sent  back  to  the  White  House 
with  all  imratified  treaties  which  had 
been  submitted  prior  to  1 94 1 , 

Since  Senate  rejection  of  the  protocol 
in  1926,  several  developments  have  oc- 
curred fully  justifying  our  reconsidera- 
tion of  that  early  decision.  First,  the  Sen- 
ate acted  in  1926  before  all  major  nations 
of   the  world  had  signed  the  protocol. 
The  Geneva  protocol  came  into  force  on 
Febi-uai-y  8,  1928,  without  being  ratified 
by  several  large  nations.  It  was  not  until 
2  months  later,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  the  protocol,  that  the  strength 
of  the  agreement  became  apparent.  The 
Soviets     signed     "with     reservations, 
promising  never  to  initiate  chemical  or 
biological  war,  but  preserving  the  option 
to  retaliate   if  CBW  was  used  against 
them    first.    When    Great    Britain    and 
France   acceded   to   the   protocol   along 
similar  lines,  the  Geneva  ban  was  effec- 
tively modified  to  restrict  only  the  "first - 
use"' of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
This  more  acceptable  restriction  proved 
immediately  popular,  and  it  has  served 
as  the  basis  for  solid  international  agree- 
ment ever  since. 

Also  the  Senate  acted  on  the  false  as- 
sumption  that   the   protocol   would   be 
•torn  up"  in  the  time  of  war.  If  the  Sen- 
ate could  have  known  in  1926  that  a  sec- 
ond world  war  would  be  fought,  even 
larger  than  the  Great  War  they  remem- 
bered so  well,  without  the  use  of  chem- 
ical or  biological  weapons,  they  surely 
would  have  joined  in  a  formal  ban  on 
such  weapons.  Furthermore,  if  the  Sen- 
ate had  known  in  1926  that  an  American 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  would 
one  day  define  oiu-  Chemical  and  Biolog- 
ical Warfare  policy  with  words  taken 
from  the  1925  protocol,  they  might  have 
considered    ratification    more   carefully. 
In  1943,  in  the  middle  of  the  war.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  paraphrased  the  protocol 
in  his  response  to  rumors  of  German 
plans  to  initiate  gas  warfare: 

Use  of  such  weapons  has  been  outlawed  by 
the  general  opinion  of  clvUlzed  mankind. 
This  countrv  has  not  used  them.  I  state  cate- 
gorically that  we  shall  under  no  circtun- 
stances  resort  to  the  tise  of  such  weapons 
unless  they  are  first  used  by  our  enemies. 


Clearly,  the  Senate  rejection  of  the 
protocol  was  premature.  In  retrospect, 
it  seems  certain  that  we  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  protocol  in  1926  if  we  had 
known  at  the  time  that  so  many  other 
nations  would  sign,  or  if  we  had  known 
that  our  own  expressed  policy  would 
.someday  be  entireb"  consistent  with  the 
inovisions  of  the  protocol. 

Mr.  President,  our  neglect  of  the  pro- 
tocol represents  a  needless  inconsistency. 
On  numerous  occasions  since  the  Roose- 
velt proclamation,  we  have  reaffirmed 
our  official  poUcy  of  "no  first-use."  In 
1945.  when  the  War  Department  sug- 
gested the  use  of  poison  gas  in  the  inva- 
sion of  I  wo  Jima.  Adm.  Chester  Nimitz 
made  the  tough  decision  not  to  use  gas 
because,  as  he  said: 

The  United  States  should  not  be  the  first 
to  violate  the  Geneva  Convention." 

Throughout  the  Korean  conflict  we 
jealously  guarded  this  record  of  restraint 
in  the  face  of  vicious  enemj'  propaganda. 
More  recently,  in  1965.  Secretary  of  State 


Dean  Rusk  chose  to  defend  our  Vietnam 
weapons  policy  in  terms  of  fts  consist- 
ency with  the  Geneva  protocol.  And  1 
year  later  the  United  States  even  co- 
sponsored  the  operative  paragraph  in  a 
United  Nations  resolution  calling  for 
strict  observance  by  all  states  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol, and  condemning  all  action  con- 
trary to  those  objectives.  The  United 
States  voted  for  this  1966  resolution 
along  with  100  other  nations.  In  explain- 
ing oui-  vote  at  that  time,  the  American 
Ambassador  said : 

While  the  UiUted  States  Is  not  a  party  to 
the  Protocol,  we  support  the  worthy  objec- 
tives which  it  seeks  to  achieve.  We  have  re- 
peatedly endeavored  to  find  adequate  means 
to  attain  those  objectives. 

In  1967.  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Dt>- 
fense  restated  our  "no  first-use"  policy  in 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate.  He  said: 

it  is  clearly  our  policy  not  to  initiate  the 
use  of  lethal  chemicals  or  lethal  blologicals 

In  April  of  this  year,  1969.  John  S 
Poster,  Jr..  the  Director  of  Defense.  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  reaffirmed  our 
intention  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  the 
protocol.  Making  a  specific  reference  to 
biological  weapons,  he  said: 

The  Unlt«d  States  policy  and  Its  rationale 
with  regard  to  biological  warfare  is  generally 
the  same  as  for  chemical.  As  a  matter  of 
policy  the  United  States  will  not  be  the  first 
to  use  biological  weapons 

Finallv.  Secretar>-  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  29  as  asserting  that  the  United 
States  will  never  use  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  first. 

At  this  point,  it  is  only  natural  to 
wonder  why  we  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  ratify  the  protocol,  if  our 
policv  is  truly  consistent  with  its  pur- 
poses and  with  its  provisions.  The  pas- 
sage of  time,  of  course,  is  probably  the 
biggest  reason;  any  policy  or  nonpolicy 
becomes  sacrosanct  after  43  years. 

But  the  inconsistency  of  our  position 
is  sustained  by  more  than  it.s  o»ii  Iner- 
tia—there are  those  in  the  Government, 
particularly  in  the  Pentagon,  who  have 
bitterlv  opposed  a  "no  first-use"  policy 
over  the  years,  and  these  people  are 
fighting  Imrd  to  keep  the  legal  door  open 
for  their  techniques  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical war.  Beneath  the  surface,  our  ex- 
pressed policy  of  restraint  is  seriously 
jeopardized  by  formal  neglect  of  the 
Geneva  ban.  The  danger  is  apparent  in 
the  language  of  the  "U.S.  Army  Field 
Manual  on  the  Laws  of  Land  Warfare 
(1956'": 

The  United  Slates  is  not  a  party  to  any 

treaty  now  in  force,  that  prohibit*  or  restricts 

the  vise  in  warfare  of  toxic  or  nontoxic  gases 

or  of  bacterlolotical  warfare.  The  Geneva 

Protocol  ...  is  not  binding  on  this  country. 


A  similar  hedge  against  a  pohcy  of 
restraint  is  found  in  official  Penugon 
statements.  When  asked  to  comment  on 
a  1959  congressional  resolution  callmg 
for  limitations  on  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare,  the  Defense  Department 
replied: 

T^o  reason  is  perceived  why  biological  and 
chemical  weapons  should  be  singled  out  for 
this  special  declaration. 
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Kven  more  disturbing  is  the  casual  at- 
titude of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  Rotiischlld,  the 
former  head  of  the  Army's  CBW  pro- 
gram. In  response  to  questions  about  the 
purposes  of  our  CBW  arsenal,  General 
Rothschild  said  that  chemical  weapons 
should  be  considered  "just  another  weap- 
on in  our  arsenal"  and  he  noted  that 
the  use  of  germ  warfare  would,  in  his 
words,  'depend  upon  the  situation." 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  feel  that  the 
Senate  should  request  resubmission  of 
the  protocol  for  Senate  ratification.  Our 
expressed  policy  needs  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  formal  agreement;  only  then 
will  we  be  sure  that  our  CBW  arsenal 
Is  under  reliable  control. 

Objections  will  be  raised,  of  course. 
We  may  be  told  that  ratification  of  the 
protocol  will  restrict  the  use  of  tear  gas- 
es and  herbicides,  such  as  those  employed 
in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time.  Admit- 
tedly, some  international  lawyers  have 
tried  to  include  riot  control  agents  and 
defoliants  under  the  Geneva  ban.  But 
ofHcial  American  interpretations  do  not, 
and  no- •international  consensus  exists  to 
effectively  challenge  our  position.  I  have 
written  elsewhere  at  length  on  American 
military  tactics  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
serious  personal  reservations  about  some 
of  the  uses  we  have  made  of  tear  gas  in 
Vietnam.  But  it  would  make  no  sense  to 
postpone  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol until  Vietnam  is  behind  us;   the 
present  hostilities  only  make  the  need 
for  formal  restraints  more  urgent  and 
more  compelling.  We  must  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  unnecessary  controversy;  Vi- 
etnam need  not  confuse  om*  purposes. 
The  Defense  Department  contends  that 
it  Is  presently  abiding  by  the  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  It  will  be  useful 
for  our  purposes  to  accept  that  position. 
The  objection  will  also  be  raised  that 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  protocol  will 
somehow    tie    the    hands    of   American 
delegates  at  the  cuirent  arms  limitation 
discussions  in  Geneva.  But  just  the  op- 
posite is  the  case:  our  continuing  neglect 
of  the  Geneva  protocol  has  long  been  a 
cripplmg  liability  for  American   diplo- 
mats. We  are  continually  embarrassed 
when  Soviet  delegates  remind  us  that  we 
are  not  a  party  to  this  widely  accepted 
international     agreement.    During    the 
Korean  conflict,  when  cold  war  propa- 
ganda was  at  a  premium,  American  dis- 
cussion in  the  United  Nations  of  Soviet 
CBW  policies  was  quickly  cut  off  by  a 
Soviet  reminder  that  our  neglect  of  the 
Geneva   protocol   gave   us    no   room   to 
talk.  And  as  recently  as  July  10  of  this 
year,  a  Soviet  delegate  in  Geneva  avoided 
responsible  comment  on  a  new   treaty 
proposal    by   suggesting   that   the   1925 
Geneva  agreement  should  be  "strength- 
ened "   first,  which  was  a  thinly  veiled 
reference    to    America's    reluctance    to 
ratify.  Clearly,  ratification  of  the  proto- 
col would  sti-engthen  America's  bargain- 
ing position  in  arms  control  talks.  This 
conclusion   is   shared   by   Prof.   George 
Bunn,  the  former  general  counsel  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  the  former  American  delegate  to  the 
18  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  at 
Geneva. 


Finally,  someone  may  argue  that  we 
should  not  act  while  the  current  policy 
review  is  being  conducted  and  while 
new  discussions  are  under  way  in  Geneva. 
But  what  better  time  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  on  this  important  matter 
than  the  present,  when  crucial  policy  de- 
cisions are  In  the  process  of  being  made, 
when  minds  are  open,  and  when  positions 
are  still  flexible.  If  we  wait  for  others  to 
speak,  we  will  only  weaken  the  Import  of 
what  we  have  to  say.  The  Department  of 
Defense  continues  to  speak  out  on  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare.  Why  must  tlie 
Senate  remain  silent? 

In  fact,  the  Senate  has  a  special  obli- 
gation to  express  itself  on  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  In  recent  months  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  has  become  a  source 
of  considerable  public  alarm.  Legitimate 
questions  about  the  Utah  sheep-kill, 
nerve  gas  disposal,  open-air  testing,  and 
stockpiling  overseas  could  lead  to  un- 
grounded fears  and  uncontrolled  emo- 
tions. Indeed,  public  fears  about  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  may  grow  to 
be  as  serious  a  problem  as  CBW  itself. 
For  this  reason,  the  purposes  of  our  CBW 
program  must  be  clarified  as  soon  as 
possible.  What  better  way  to  restore  pub- 
lice  confidence  than  to  formalize  our  ex- 
isting promise  never  to  initiate  chemical 
or  biological  warfare?  And  where  will  we 
find  a  better  formal  agreement  than  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol,  a  document  with 
wide  acceptance,  modest  puiposes,  and 
proven  value? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
i-oll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SURTAX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  conversations  and  conferences 
today  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  as  well  as  his  considerate  remarks 
on  the  floor,  other  conferences  and  con- 
versations with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Williams  > , 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on  mj'  own  initia- 
tive I  called  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Demo- 
crats on  that  committee  were  kind 
enough  to  accede  to  my  request  that  they 
meet  with  us. 

At  that  time  we  discussed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  situation  which  had  devel- 
oped. We  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Senate,  as  a  responsible  body,  was  at  an 
impasse  on  a  most  vital  question  and 
that  time  was  running  out. 

When  I  called  the  joint  committee  to- 
gether, I  stated  to  the  members  in  at- 
tendance that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
I  stood  on  the  original  5-month  exten- 
sion and  all  the  attributes  thereto.  That 
agreement  was  announced  on  the  Senate 


floor  last  Thursday  or  Friday,  and  that 
agreement,  by  and  large,  still  holds. 

However,  in  an  attempt  to  accommo- 
date the  Senate  and  the  administration, 
the  members  of  the  joint  committee  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  what  could  or  should 
be  done  pro  and  con.  Finally,  the  two 
committees  imanimously — again,  and 
every  action  taken  by  those  two  com- 
mittees has  been  unanimous,  I  am  happy 
to  say — agreed  that  we  ought  to  give 
heed  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguislred  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  as  well,  that  at  least  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  1 
month's  extension,  from  November  30  to 
December  31,  because  of  the  factors 
which  they  and  others  had  enumerated 
as  t)eing  of  some  urgency  in  this  mat- 
ter; the  principal  factor  was  the  re- 
computation  of  the  witliholding  rate 
from  10  percent  to  9.165  percent  and  the 
difBcialties  caused  to  the  business  com- 
munity thereby. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  who  presided  over 
most  of  the  meeting,  and  other  distin- 
guished Senators  then  came  up  with  sug- 
gestions which  finally  culminated  In  an 
agreement  by  the  two  committees  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  I  would  meet  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  express  to  him 
what  had  happened  in  the  meeting  thLs 
afternoon,  ask  his  advice  and  coimsel. 
and  see  what,  if  anything,  could  be  done 
to  arrive  at  a  mutually  acceptable  agree- 
ment— mutually  acceptable  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  not  necessarily  satisfactorj'  to 
any  or  all  of  us. 

He  informed  us  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  give  what  consideration  he  could  to 
our  suggestion.  We  gave  him,  in  outline 
only,  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  we  had  considered  and 
agreed  to  imanimously.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  take  it  up  wuth  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  iMr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  I,  and  others  in  the  leadership, 
and  would  let  us  know  later  what  the 
result  was. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  hard  and  fast  agreement — and  I  em- 
phasize hard  and  fast,  and  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  good  faith  and  mutual  trust — 
it  is  my  intention  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— and  I  do  this  with  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Stennis),  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  handling  the  pending 
business — at  the  appropriate  time,  to 
lay  aside  the  pending  business  and  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  272. 
H.R.  9951. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when  this 
is  done,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  will  at 
that  time  withdraw  his  amendment  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  of  taxing 
foundations.  I  ask  the  Senator,  is  that  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiiy. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  true 
that  the  amendment  is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  my  beloved  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
am  anxious  to  expedite  the  procedure 
outlined  here.  Will  it  be  possible  for  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  withdraw  that 
amendment,  or  will  it  require  some  fur- 
ther action? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  can  withdraw  it 
voluntarily  by  unanimous  consent.  He 
has  indicated  he  would,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  any  other  foimdation  amend- 
ment would  find  its  way  on  the  tax  re- 
form bill,  which  we  confidently  expect 
will  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  not  later  than  October  31. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  earlier  colloquy,  I  told  the 
Senator  that  if  we  could  work  out  an 
arrangement  we  could  use  this  bill  as  a 
vehicle  to  take  care  of  the  surcharge  and 
the  tax  credit,  I  would  be  agreeable,  but 
that  amendment  now  being  withdrawn 
will  definitely  be  reoffered  as  a  part  of  the 
tax  reform  package.  In  order  to  retain 
this  as  a  bill  dealing  with  these  two  sub- 
jects alone — namely,  the  questions  of  ex- 
tending the  surtax  and  of  repealing  the 
investment  credit — I.  was  willing  to  make 
that  concession  and  would  make  the 
proper  request  immediately  after  the  bill 
was  called  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  that  was  the 
understanding,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  a  man  of  his  word. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
is  not  yet  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  it  is  not  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  shall  ask  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  later. 

To  make  the  Record  clear,  before  we 
lay  aside  the  pending  business  and  lay 
before  the  Senate  this  new  proposal,  I 
think  it  should  be  stated  to  the  Senate 
that  I  am  no  parliamentary  wizard,  and 
there  are  lots  of  ways  in  which  I  could  be 
cut  short  in  handling  such  a  delicate 
matter  as  this.  But  I  am  doing  so  because 
I  have  the  utmost  faith,  trust,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Members  of  this  body,  re- 
gardless of  their  positions  on  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to 
.say  Is  that  everything  is  on  the  table. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  subterfuge  will 
be  tried.  We  are  trying  to  arrive,  as  men 
and  women  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  at  heart  and  are  aware  of  the 
present  diflBculties,  at  a  solution  to  a 
most  trying  and  most  vexing  problem, 
which  confronts  the  Nation  at  this  time. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  would  happen 
to  the  investment  credit  matter  under 
the  course  of  action  the  Senator  sug- 
gests? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Frankly.   I   would 
hope  that  the  amendment  on  invest- 


ment credit  which  I  understand  is  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  will  be 
defeated,  not  that  there  Is  not  any  merit 
to  it,  but  with  the  assurance  that,  at  an 
appropriate  time — and  the  membership 
would  have  to  trust  the  majority  leader 
in  that  respect — I  would  call  up  the  bill 
now  on  the  calendar  which  contains  the 
matter  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
to,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  the 
excise  taxes  on  telephones  and  auto- 
mobiles and  the  exemptions  for  the  low- 
er income  groups.  It  would  not  be  lost  in 
the  shuffle,  because  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  now  is  tend  to  just  the  surtax  and 
its  extension  for  6  months. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  What  bill  is  it  that  the 
Senator  proposes  to  take  up?  I  under- 
stood that  he  was  prop)osing  to  take  up 
the  so-called  surtax  bill,  which  includes 
the  investment  credit  and  also  the  other 
two  matters  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  missed  the  first 
part  of  the  Senator's  query. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  said  my  understand- 
ing was  that  the  Senator  intended  to 
take  up  the  bill  which  covered  both  the 
surtax  extension  and  the  investment 
credit  cancellation,  and  the  two  other 
matters  which  the  Senator  mentioned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  not  taking 
up  Calendar  No.  312,  H.R.  12290,  but 
rather  Calendar  No.  272,  H.R.  9951.  So 
the  matter  of  the  excise  taxes,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  exemptions  for  the  lower- 
income  groups,  and  the  matter  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  would  remain  on 
the  calendar,  and  the  Senate,  if  it  con- 
curred, would  have  to  allow  the  majority 
leader,  in  conjunction  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  call  those  matters  up  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  undei-stand  it, 
then,  the  investanent  credit  and  the  mat- 
ter which  would  exempt  a  number  of 
small-income  people  from  the  payment 
of  income  taxes,  and  also  the  matters 
affecting  the  extension  of  excise  taxes, 
will  come  up  positively  at  a  later  date? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  May  I  say  that 
the  matter  of  the  exemption  for  lower 
income  groups  does  not,  under  the 
House-psissed  bill,  go  into  effect  until 
January  1,  1970,  and  the  matter  of  the 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phones does  not  expire  until  E>ecember 
30,  1969.  The  effective  date  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit  will  be 
April  18.  1969;  that  has  been  categori- 
cally emphasized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  has  made  the  matter  very 
clear. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  clar- 
ify one  thing. 

My  imderstandlng  is  that  after  this 
matter  of  the  extension  of  the  surtax 
is  disposed  of,  we  will,  at  the  earliest 
convenient  date,  on  some  proper  vehicle, 
pass  whatever  we  think  is  appropriate  in 
the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  precise 
mechanics;  I  have  some  doubt  whether 
the  House-passed  surtax  bill  would  be  the 
right  vehicle.  I  hope  we  do  not  try  to 
agree  on  that  right  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  But  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  Montana  Is  firmly  wedded  to 
what  he  said  previously  relative  to  the 
scheduling  of  this  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  and  came  out  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  must  be  honest,  it  is  my  intention  to 
stick  to  those  three  items,  because,  as  I 
have  said  before,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
politics,  it  Is  a  matter  of  conviction.  I 
want  to  see  these  items  kept  in  the  bill 
and  called  up  at  the  appropriate  time, 
but  I  want  to  see  tax  reform,  too.  I  am 
sure  that  every  Senator  feels  as  I  do. 
If,  in  the  course  of  this  explanation,  any 
Members  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Policy  Committee  should  find  that 
I  am  not  stating  the  facts  as  they  are  or 
am  misinterpreting  them,  I  hope  that 
they  will  please  stand  and  correct  me,  be- 
cause I  want  the  record  to  be  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  the  bill  that  is  proposed  to  be 
enacted  would  cover  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  year? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Would  it  deal  with  the 
5-percent  extension  proposed  for  the 
first  half  of  next  year? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  that  Ls 
something  which  is  in  the  future:  it  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  House-passed  surtax 
bill. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to  extend 
the  surcharge  at  the  rate  of  10  percent 
for  the  remaining  6  months  of  this  cal- 
endar year.  As  a  substitute  for  his 
amendment  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  extend  the  surcharge  for  a  full  year,  or 
at  a  10-percent  rate  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  and  for  the  first  6  months 
of  next  year  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
What  the  Senate  may  decide  to  do  will 
be  its  own  decision.  But  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  for  the  full  year  will  be  before 
the  Senate  tomorrow.  Likewise,  the 
amendment  to  repeal  the  investment 
credit,  with  whatever  modifications  may 
be  agreed  upon,  will  be  offered  and  voted 
upon  tomorrow  as  a  part  of  this  package 
The  repeal  of  the  investment  credit  is. 
in  my  opinion,  an  important  part  of  this 
tax  bUl.  I  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  but  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  should  decide  this  question 
now.  I  reserve  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments dealing  with  both  these  points 
I  shall  offer  them  and  ask  for  a  roUcall 
vote  because  I  feel  that  both  proposals 
should  be  agreed  upon  if  we  are  effec- 
tively to  cope  with  this  infiation, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that. 

The  Senator  from  Etelaware  is  re- 
ferring to  an  amendment  he  will  offer 
tomorrow,  if  everything  goes  according 
to  Hoyle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  referring  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  and 
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to  the  commitments  which  have  been 
made,  which  I  Intend  to  uphold  to  the 
letter. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can 
dispose  of  the  investment  tax  credit  mat- 
ter prior  to  the  major  tax  reform  bill. 
It  is  a  very  important  item.  I  think  it  Is 
a  reform  which  should  be  considered  in 
and  of  itself,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  at 
any  time.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  have  to 
wait  until  after  October  31. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  will  report  a  tax  reform 
bill  before  October  31,  so  I  think  what 
the  Senator  is  now  suggesting  can  be 
worked  out.  I  merely  want  my  position 
to  be  made  clear.  That  position  will  be 
adhered  to,  and  I  think  it  will  fit  in  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  said  he  will 
present  a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
the  aporopriate  time. 
.   Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  WUl  that  be  tonight? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  lock  in 
the  reporting  of  a  tax  refonn  bill  by 
October  3 1  as  a  part  of  the  reason  why  I, 
and  perhaps  other  Senators  later,  will 
not   object   to    the    unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  has  said.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  even  one  objection,  that 
Is  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that.  We 
have  all  agreed  on  that.  We  will  carry  it 
out.  We  have  to  carry  it  out  here  within 
a  given  frame  of  reference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  When  an  admission  is 
mawle  against  interest,  it  is  a  lot  more 
binding  than  one  made  in  general 
conversation. 

I  have  one  other  question  to  ask  the 
Senator.  It  relates  to  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  The  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
refers  to  the  fact  that  it  will  have  an 
ex  post  facto  application.  In  other  words, 
it  will  refer  back  to  April  18,  1969. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Again,  that  had  better 
be  made  extremely  clear  In  all  tlie  give 
and  take  which  now  takes  place  so  that 
the  world  may  be  warned  about  that 
date.  That  is  the  tradition  in  the  tax 
business,  even  if  one  is  not  prepared  to 
give  warning,  that  that  warning  con- 
cerns a  ver>-  impoitant  decision  for 
businessmen. 

I  hope  again  that  when  the  proper 
lime  comes,  it  will  be  made  very  clear  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  that 
there  is  no  departure  from  that  respect- 
ing the  whole  economic  community. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  definite  assurance  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
i-anking  minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  that  will  be  the 
case  and  that  that  date— April  18,  1969 — 


will  be  adhered  to.  So,  at  least  in  that 
area  there  ought  to  be  some  stability  In 
the  business  community. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  will  have  a  chance  to 
offer  amendments  dealing  with  either  of 
these  two  subjects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  anyone  has  any  alternate  plan,  he  may 
offer  that  as  a  substitute  in  the  proper 
parliamentary  manner  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments cannot  be  offered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  point  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  Is  that  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Senate  tomorrow 
would  not  agree  to  any  immediate  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  committee  has  some  work 
to  be  done  on  the  matter.  The  Senate 
might  want  to  look  at  the  matter  and 
imderstand  the  House  bill  and  see 
whether  it  thinks  we  are  right  or  whether 
the  House  is  right. 

We  would  be  ready  to  report  on  that 
matter  within  a  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  We  have  to  con- 
sider the  three  together.  We  have  to  con- 
sider the  excises  and  the  low-income 
groups.  And  I  hope  that  we  can  get  to- 
gether. I  think  that  we  can  if  my  beloved 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  will 
keep  in  mind  what  we  agreed  to  when 
the  two  committees  met. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  I  imderstood 
what  we  agreed  to.  It  Is  not  In  writing, 
but  I  win  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  majority  leader. 

I  hope  that  we  can  dispose  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  without  waiting  un- 
til we  have  a  comprehensive  overall  tax 
reform  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  the  date  of  October 
31.  That  looks  to  me  like  a  reasonable 
date  to  arrive  at  a  constructive  agree- 
ment In  that  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
all  may  know  and  also  so  that  it  may  be 
on  record  and  the  press  will  know,  as  I 
understand  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest— and  I  will  agree  to  It  as  I  under- 
stand It,  of  course — It  will  be  that  the 
pending  business  will  be  temporarily  set 
aside  for  the  disposition  of  this  matter. 
When  this  matter  Is  disposed  of,  then  the 
measure  that  has  been  temporarily  set 
aside  will  become  the  pending  business 
£igain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  some  comedian 
.said,  "Indubitably." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
get  to  a  vote  early  next  week.  Does  the 
majority  leader  contemplate  finishing 
the  tax  matter  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  "If  it 
ain't  finished  by  midnight  tomorrow, 
that's  it." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator   is   not  going  to  call  up  H.R. 


12290.  He  Is  going  to  call  up  another 
bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  until  we 
have  order? 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  McCT.KTJ.AN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  call  up  another  bill,  and  to 
that  bill  he  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  simply  extend  the  present 
income  tax  surcharge  until  December 
31. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Having  done  that. 
we  anticipate  that  a  reform  tax  bill  will 
come  from  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
i-ect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  wUl  be  some 
time  later,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  majority  leader  knows  when  that 
will  be.  With  respeot  to  those  other  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12290,  which  involve  the 
continuation  of  the  excise  taxes  on  au- 
tomobiles and  communications  services 
for  temporary  periods,  to  terminate  the 
Investment  credit,  to  provide  a  low-in- 
come allowance  for  Individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Do  I  understand  that 
after  this  surtax  bill  has  been  passed, 
or  the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
to  the  other  bill,  at  some  appropriate 
time  the  Senator  will  call  up  H.R.  12290 
to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  other  provisions  which  will  not 
be  considered  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  means  that  the 
Senate  will  act  on  three  separate  tax 
bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  When  Is  it  proposed 
that  the  other  two.  If  we  act  on  this 
measure  and  dispose  of  the  surtax  as  now 
suggested,  will  be  acted  on?  What  do  we 
mean  by  "at  some  appropriate  time"? 
What  is  within  that  time  contemplation? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  October  31,  not 
later  than  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  we 
hope  to  get  to  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  12290  not  later  than  October  31. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, and  very  likely  before  then  because 
of  the  enthusiasm  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  tax  reform. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  Senator 
would  wait  until  the  tax  reform  bill 
comes  over  and  then  use  It  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  other  provisions  of  HJl.  12290. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  something 
which  would  be  under  consideration,  but 
my  initial  reaction  Is  that  we  will  con- 
sider them  both  separately. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  what  I 
wanted  to  find  out.  So  we  can  expect  to 
consider  three  separate  tax  bills  before 
the  aojoumment  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. All  of  the  provisions  of  the  three 
separate  bills  will  be  considered  before 
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the  adjournment  of  tills  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  read  the  agreement  contained  in 
the  Record  of  Friday,  July  25,  it  is  the 
genesis  of  the  understanding  which 
hopefully  will  soon  be  arrived  at: 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  agreed  upon  the  following  un- 
derstanding: (1)  Support  an  extension  of 
the  surtax  until  November  30,  1969. 

I  would  Interpolate  there  and  change 
that  date  as  of  now  to  December  31, 
1969. 

I  continue  to  read : 

This  win  be  accomplished  by  attaching 
this  temporary  extension  to  a  separate  House- 
passed  bill.  The  House-passed  surtax  exten- 
sion containing  the  Investment  credit  repeal, 
the  extension  of  the  excise  taxes,  and  the 
change  of  the  standard  deduction  v^-lU  re- 
main on  the  Senate  Calendar  until  the  tax 
reform  bill  is  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Democratic  members  of  that 
conunlttee  have  given  their  assurance  that 
the  tax  reform  package  will  be  reported  to 
the  full  Senate  not  later  than  October  31, 
1969. 

3.  The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  has 
endorsed  the  position  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  the  dat«  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  repeal — 

I  would  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York, 
will  be  Identical  to  that  date  In  the  House- 
passed  bill  (April  18,  1969).  The  endorse- 
ment was  at  the  specific  request  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Finance  Committee  members  to  as- 
sure all  that  the  Investment  credit  repeal  Is 
endorsed  and  the  date  Is  specified  as  con- 
tained In  the  bill  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Pursuit  of  this  understanding  In  the  Sen- 
ate Is  contingent  upon  Its  acceptance  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Republican 
leadership  which  has  been  pressing  In  the 
Finance  Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  the  extension  of  the  surtax.  May  I  say 
that  many  of  the  Members  present  today 
went  along  with  this  xuiderstandlng  not- 
withstanding grave  reser\'atlons  about  the 
usefulness  of  the  continuance  of  the  surtax 
as  an  antl-lnflatlonary  measure.  The  ap- 
proach l3  offered  as  an  accommodation  to 
the  Administration. 

And  this  undercurrent  of  feeling  still 
exists  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
there  may  be  some  misunderstanding.  I 
realize  that  that  was  the  earlier  proposal, 
but  It  Is  my  understanding  that  what  we 
are  agreeing  on  today  Is  that  we  will 
make  H.R.  9951  the  pending  business. 
That  win  be  made  the  pending  business, 
following  which  I  shall  ask  for  the  re- 
moval of  sections  5  and  6,  which  embrace 
the  foundation  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  that 
would  leave  it  a  clean  bill,  dealing  only 
with  the  acceleration  of  the  payment  of 
witiiholding  taxes.  From  that  point  on, 
under  this  agreement,  as  I  understand 
what  has  been  agreed  upon,  any  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  questions  of  the 
extension  of  the  surtax,  at  what  rates, 
and  for  what  period,  will  be  in  order. 


and  also  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
7-percent  Investment  credit  along  the 
lines  of  the  House  bill  or  as  modified 
will  likewise  be  in  order  under  this  agree- 
ment. 

On  this  bill  amendments  dealing  with 
those  two  subjects — that  Is,  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  surcharge,  at  what 
rates,  and  for  what  period  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  do  or  do  not  repeal 
the  Investment  credit  and,  if  so,  at  what 
date  and  what  exemption  there  may  be — 
all  these  would  be  eligible  items  to  be 
voted  on   under  this  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  All  I  was  doing 
was  restating  the  unanimous  agreement 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  so  that  the 
Record  would  be  clear  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  some  Members  on 
this  side  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
record  is  clear  and  that  they  will  not  be 
precluded  from  the  chance  of  voting  on 
both  these  proi>osals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  But  that  is  an 
understanding  that  I  hope  would  be 
given  recognition.  The  only  substantive 
change  is  the  change  of  date  from  No- 
vember 30,  1969,  to  December  31,  1969. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  unanimous-consent 
propcsal  calls  for  1  hour  of  consideration 
on  each  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  apply  to  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr,  President,  do  any  of  my  colleagues 
have  any  comment  to  make  as  to  what 
I  should  have  said  or  what  I  did  say  that 
I  should  not  liave^said? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Piesldent,  if  I  might 
interject  one  point,  I  imderstand  what 
the  majority  leader  has  said.  I  think  I 
made  the  motion  or  part  of  the  motion 
to  which  we  agreed,  and  It  was  my  hope 
that  we  would  move  to  repeal  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  long  before  October  31. 
But  I  will  seek  to  discuss  that  matter 
with  the  majority  leader  later. 

It  Is  my  thought  tliat  as  soon  as  the 
Committee  on  Finance  could  recommend 
what  the  committee  thinks  should  be 
done,  and  as  soon  as  the  majority  leader 
could  schedule  it,  we  would  offer  the  Sen- 
ate a  chance  to  vote  on  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  I  hope  that  will  be  long  be- 
fore we  complete  action  on  what  the 
House  is  working  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  be.  but  it 
would  not  be  any  later  than  October  31. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  could 
be  that  it  would  be  repealed  tomorrow, 
too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no.  I  hope  the 
Senator  Is  not  overestimating  the  appeal 
of  his  amendment  on  this  bill.  I  feel  con- 
fident of  Its  repeal  at  a  latter  date. 


COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  272.  HJl.  9951. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  9951)  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  In  quarterly  install- 
ments during  each  taxable  year;  to  make 
status  of  employer  depend  on  employ- 
ment during  preceding  as  well  as  current 
taxable  year;  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the 
employment  security  administration  ac- 
count as  of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  out  of  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  by 
the  amounts  so  excluded;  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  amendments. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEUENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unanimous-consent  request 
will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  immediately  H.R. 
9951  be  made  the  pending  business  and  ih.-^t 
during  Its  further  consideration,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee; Provided.  That  In  the  event  the 
Chairman  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  Wm: 
Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  thai 
Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  any 
amendment  dealing  exclusively  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  or  the  repeal  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  <■: 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield),  and  we  have 
agreed  that  we  would  deal  with  this 
question  In  tills  colloquy. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  make  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
on  or  before  the  end  of  this  session,  we 
would  consider  a  meaningful  tax  reform 
bill.  Now,  appreciating  the  good  falUi 
involved— to  which  I  thoroughly  sub- 
scribe— I  only  point  out  that  the  commit- 
ment to  bring  in  a  Ux  reform  package, 
as  it  is  called  In  the  Democratic  policy 
committee's  resolution,  is  only  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
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and  the  Democratic  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

I  would  therefore  ask — as  this  now  be- 
comes part  of  an  action  which  Is  against 
the  Interests  of  myself,  who  wishes  to 
present  such  an  amendment — if  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and,  very  Important, 
the  minority  leader,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  would  represent  to  the  Senate 
that  it  Is  their  purpose — I  am  using  these 
words  very  advisedly — to  bring  up  a  tax 
reform  package  not  later  than  October 
31  and  to  use  their  best  efforts  toward 
that  effect. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors on  the  policy  committee  and  anyone 
else  who  Is  Interested  in  the  matter  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  I  would  en- 
deavor to  see  that  we  would  report  a  tax 
reform  bill  not  later  than  October  31  of 
this  year.  It  is  my  Intention  that  we 
would  report  whatever  bill  the  House 
sends  us,  with  our  amendments.  If  the 
Senat«r-llkes  the  House  amendments  bet- 
ter than -the  Senate  amendments,  he  can 
vote  for  the  House  amendments.  If  he 
does  not  like  either,  he  may  offer  his  own 
amendments,  as  I  am  sure  he  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  answer  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  "yes." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  we  hear  from  the 
minority  leader  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
advised  that  as  of  this  day  they  are  going 
to  file  the  tax  reform  bill  In  the  House. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  done  this  ahead  of  the  time  sched- 
ule. If  they  file  It  today.  It  will  be  filed 
before  the  month  of  July  has  ended.  If 
we  cannot  get  tax  reform  between  July 
and  October  31,  we  evidently  will  have 
gone  fishing  somewhere  or  have  been 
recreant  In  our  duty.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  get  It  done  long  before  the  31st  of 
October. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  call  that,  I  say  to  the 
minority  leader,  a  Dlrksenian  "yes." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  the  original  author  of  many  of 
these  tax  reform  proposals.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  get  them  to  a  vote  at  an  early 
date.  I  learned  long  ago  not  to  say  what 
we  can  or  cannot  do  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
propounded  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  I  do 
not  desire  to  keep  Senators  here  too  long 
because  I  know  thai  many  Senators  have 
engagements,  the  first  motion  will  be 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
withdraw  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
going  to  do  that  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  I  understand 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance will  lay  down  his  amendment  to 


extend  the  surtax  to  December  31,  1969. 
There  will  be  no  voting  tonight.  We  will 
come  In  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow.  There 
will  be  two  speeches  which  will  take  up 
the  hour  until  12  o'clock,  there  will  be 
no  morning  hour,  and  then  at  12  o'clock 
noon  we  will  start  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement? 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today  it  stand 
In  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR THURMOND  AND  SENATOR 
AIKEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  after 
the  prayer  and  approval  of  the  journal, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  be  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour; 
that  then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen)  be  recognized  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour: 
that  there  be  no  morning  hour,  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  the  Senate  take 
up  the  business  at  hand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLLECTION    OF    FEDERAL    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9951)  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  the  Federal  imemployment 
tax  In  quarterly  installments  during  each 
taxable  year;  to  make  status  of  employer 
depend  on  employment  during  preced- 
ing as  well  as  current  taxable  year;  to 
exclude  from  the  computation  of  the 
excess  the  balance  in  the  employment 
security  administration  account  as  of 
the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  out  of  the  employment 
security  administration  account  by  the 
amounts  so  excluded;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  of  H.R.  9951, 
begirming  with  line  3,  on  page  8,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  which 
strikes  out  sections  5  and  6. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    109 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  109),  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

At   the  end   of  the  bill  add   the  following 
new  sections: 
"Sec.  5.  Extension  of  tax  surcharge. 

"(a)  Surcharge  Extension. — Section  Sldn 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  Imposition  of  tax  surcharge)  i.< 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  as  follows  the  table  heading  "CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TABLE  1  -SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THAN  HEAD  Of 
HOUSEHOLD)  AND  MARRIED  PERSONS  FILING  SEPARATr 
RETURN 


"  'II  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

At  least 

But  less  than 

The  tax  is 

0 

$148 

0 

$148 

153 

$1 

153 

158 

2 

158 

163 

3 

163 

168 

4 

168 

173 

5 

173 

178 

6 

178 

183 

7 

183 

188 

8 

188 

193 

9 

193 

198 

10 

198 

203 

11 

203 

208 

12 

208 

213 

13 

213 

218 

14 

218 

223 

15 

223 

228 

16 

228 

233 

17 

233 

238 

18 

238 

243 

19 

243 

248 

20 

24< 

253 

21 

253 

258 

22 

2M 

263 

23 

zn 

268 

24 

268 

273 

25 

273 

278 

26 

278 

283 

27 

283 

288 

28 

288 

295 

29 

295 

305 

30 

305 

315 

31 

315 

325 

32 

325 

335 

33 

335 

345 

34 

345 

355 

35 

355 

365 

36 

365 

375 

37 

375 

385 

38 

385 

395 

39 

395 

405 

40 

405 

415 

41 

415 

425 

42 

425 

435 

43 

435 

445 

44 

445 

455 

45 

455 

465 

46 

465 

475 

47 

475 

485 

48 

485 

495 

49 

495 

505 

50 

505 

515 

51 

515 

525 

5? 

525 

535 

53 

535 

545 

54 

545 

555 

55 

555 

565 

56 

565 

575 

57 

575 

585 

58 

585 

595 

59 

595 

605 

60 

605 

615 

61 

615 

625 

62 

625 

635 

63 

635 

645 

64 

645 

655 

65 

655 

665 

66 

665 

675 

67 

675 

685 

68 

685 

695 

69 

695 

705 

70 

705 

715 

71 

715 

725 

72 

725 

735 

73 

735  and  over 

10%  of  the  adjusted  tax' 
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"  'TABLE  2.— HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


"  'It  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


"  'TABLE  3.— MARRIED  PERSONS  OR  SURVIVING  SPOUSE 
FILING  JOINT  RETURN— Continued 


At  least 


But  less  than 


The  tax  is 


'It  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 


But  less  than 


The  tax  is— 


0 
$223 
228 
233 
238 
243 
248 
253 
258 
263 
268 
273 
278 
283 
288 
293 
298 
303 
308 
313 
318 
323 
328 
333 
338 
343 
348 
353 
358 
363 
368 
373 
378 
383 
388 
393 
398 
403 
408 
413 
418 
423 
428 
433 
438 
445 
455 
465 
475 
485 
495 
505 
515 
525 
535 
545 
555 
565 
575 
585 
595 
60S 
615 
625 
635 
645 
655 
665 
675 
685 
695 
705 
715 
725 
735 


$223 

0 

228 

V 

233 

2 

23S 

3 

243 

4 

248 

5 

2S3 

6 

2St 

7 

283 

8 

zts 

9 

273 

10 

278 

U 

283 

12 

218 

13 

293 

>  14 

298 

IS 

383 

16 

308 

17 

313 

18 

318 

19 

323 

20 

328 

21 

333 

22 

338 

23 

343 

24 

348 

25 

353 

26 

358 

27 

363 

28 

368 

29 

373 

30 

378 

31 

383 

32 

388 

33 

393 

3« 

398 

35 

m 

a> 

408 

37 

413 

38 

418 

39 

4a 

40 

428 

41 

433 

42 

438 

43 

44S 

44 

455 

45 

465 

46 

475 

47 

485 

4t 

495 

49 

505 

SO 

515 

SI 

52S 

S2 

53S 

S3 

S4S 

54 

5S5 

55 

565 

56 

575 

57 

585 

58 

595 

SO 

605 

60 

615 

61 

625 

62 

635 

63 

645 

64 

655 

65 

665 

66 

675 

67 

685 

68 

695 

69 

705 

70 

715 

71 

725 

72 

735 

73 

ind  over,  10%  ot  the  adjusted 

tax' 

(388 

$393 

393 

398 

398 

403 

403 

408 

408 

413 

413 

418 

418 

423 

423 

428 

428 

433 

433 

438 

438 

443 

443 

448 

448 

453 

453 

458 

458 

463 

463 

468 

468 

473 

473 

478 

478 

483 

483 

488 

488 

493 

493 

498 

496 

503 

503^ 

508 

508 

513 

513 

518 

518 

523 

523 

528 

528 

533 

533 

538 

538 

543 

543 

548 

548 

553 

SS3 

558 

558 

563 

563 

568 

568 

573 

573 

578 

578 

5SS 

585 

595 

595 

605 

605 

615 

615 

625 

625 

635 

63S 

645 

645 

655 

655 

665 

665 

675 

67S 

685 

685 

695 

685 

705 

705 

715 

715 

725 

725 

735 

$20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4S 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
6S 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


735  and  over,  lO*;  of  the  adjusted  tax' 


"(2)  by  striking 
graph  (1)(B)  and 
the  following  table 

out  the  table  In  para- 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Percent 

"  'Calendar  year 

Estates  and 
trusts 

Corporations 

1968 

1969 

.... 

7.5 
10.0 

10.0 
10.0.' 

"TABLE  3.— MARRIED   PERSONS   OR  SURVIVING  SPOUSE 
FILING  JOINT  RETURN 


"If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 


But  less  than 


The  tax  is— 


0 
$293 
298 
303 
308 
313 
318 
323 
328 
333 
338 
343 
348 
353 
358 
363 
368 
373 
378 
383 


$293 
298 
303 
306 
313 
318 
323 
328 
333 
338 
343 
348 
3SI 
3S8 
363 

an 

373 
37S 

an 


0 

'i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

U 

U 

17 

U 

» 


"(3)  by  striking  out  'July  1,  1969'  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'January   1,   1970'. 

"(b)  Receipt  of  Minimum  Distribctions. — 
The  last  sentence  of  section  963(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  receipt  of  minimum  dis- 
tributions by  domestic  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'June  30,  1969'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'December  31,  1969'. 

"(c)    Effective  Dates. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  June  30.  1969.  and 
beginning  before  Jaeuary  1,  1970. 

"(2)  Declarations  of  estimated  tax. — If 
any  taxpayer  is  required  to  make  a  declara- 
tion or  amended  declaration  of  estimated 
tax,  or  to  pay  any  amount  or  additional 
amount  of  estimated  tax,  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  such 
amount  or  additional  amount  shall  be  paid 
ratably  on  or  before  each  of  the  remaining 
installment  dates  for  the  taxable  year  begin- 


ning with  the  first  installment  date  on  or 
after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  With  respect  to  any  decla- 
ration or  payment  of  estimated  tax  before 
such  first  Installment  dat«,  sections  6015, 
6154,  6654.  and  6655  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  without  regard 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"installment  date"  means  any  date  on  which, 
under  section  6153  or  6154  of  svich  Code 
(Whichever  is  applicable),  an  installment 
payment  of  estimated  tax  is  required  to  be 
made  by  the  taxpayer. 
Sec.  6.  Extension  of  withholding  tax. 

"(a)  Section  3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income  tax  collect- 
ed at  source)  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'July  31.  1969'  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•December  31.  1969"; 

••(2)  by  striking  out  'August  1.  1969'  in 
subsection  (a)  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there 
of  'January  1.  1970-,  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'August  1.  1969'  in 
subsection  (c)  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there 
of  January  1, 1970'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
after  July  31,  1969,  and  before  January  1. 
1970." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  technical  and  I  will  not  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  tonight. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  10-percent  surtax  until 
January  1;  that  is.  It  would  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  the  surtax  until  the 
end  of  this  year. 

All  of  the  tables  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  If  Senators  read  the  technical 
language  I  doubt  they  would  understand 
it.  However,  I  am  sure  Senators  can 
study  the  information  in  the  Record 
and  imderstand  it.  Tliis  would  provide 
for  an  extension  of  the  existing  surtax 
until  the  end  of  this  year.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  amounts  to. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  this  amendment.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  a  House  bill  on  unemploj-ment 
insurance.  Tliere  was  no  controversy  in 
the  committee  and  as  far  as  I  know 
there  Is  no  opposition  to  the  measure. 
Therefore,  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  could  agree  to  the  amendment, 
and  that  the  House  would  also  agree  to 
It.  This  would  solve  this  Nation's  fiscal 
problems  imtil  we  can  legislate  on  the 
other  revenue  bills  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed here  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  amendment  has  been  offered 
and  the  amendment  Is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate  

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  is  limited.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  limitation  start  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  limitation  of  time 
imder  the  agreement  start  tomorrow 
rather  than  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiectlon,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  after  the  time  has  run  out  on 
this  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  a  substitute  will  be  offered 
which  embraces  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  It  passed  the  House  and  which  would 
extend  the  surtax  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent for  the  remaining  6  months  of  this 
year,  and  at  a  5-percent  rate  for  the  first 
6  months  of  calendar  year  1970,  which 
would  be  the  language  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  proposal  will  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Later,  the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  an  amendment  for  the  repeal 
of  the  investment  credit,  which  again 
will  be  the  same  language  as  now  In- 
cluded in  H.R.  12290. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  6 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
July  31.  1969.  at  11a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  30,  1969: 
Ambassador 

Kenneth  Pranzhelm  n.  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 


of  the  United  Stales  of  America  to  New  Zea- 
land. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agknct 

The  foUowlng-named  p>ersons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  C5eneral  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency : 

I.  W.  Abel,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  Brown,  of  California. 

William  J.  Casey,  of  New  York. 

Douglas  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia. 

Kermlt  Gordon,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

James  R.  KilUan.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts 

John  J.  McCloy,  of  New  York. 

Laurls  Norstad,  of  Ohio. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  of  Illinois. 

J.  P.  Rutna.  of  Massachusetts. 

Dean  Rusk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Cyrus  Roberts  Vance,  of  New  York. 

John  Archibald  Wheeler,  of  New  Jersey. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^erf/iesrfa^,  July  30,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

As  we  have  opportunity  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men. — Galatians  6:  10 

Almighty  God,  on  this  first  day  of  the 
rest  of  our  lives,  we  pause  in  Thy  pres- 
ence uniting  our  hearts  in  prayer  unto 
Thee.  Pill  us  with  the  power  of  Thy  spirit 
that  we  may  do  our  duties  and  carry  our 
responsibilities  with  patient  confidence 
and  persistent  courage. 

As  we  seek  cooperation  among  tlie 
nations  of  the  world  in  an  effort  to  bring 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man 
may  Thy  truth  be  in  our  minds  and  Thy 
love  in  our  hearts.  Bless  our  President 
in  his  journey  as  he  works  toward  this 
end. 

Let  us  never  be  weary  in  well  doing, 
let  us  always  do  good  to  aU  men,  and 
let  us  forever  seek  the  best  even  in  the 
worst  times. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  lived  the  good 
life  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  59.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
within  the  Army  National  Guard  Facility, 
Ethan  Allen,  and  the  US.  Army  Materiel 
Command  Firing  Range.  UnderhlU,  Vt. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1373)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 


Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Prouty  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


OKLAHOMA  IS  PROUD  OF  BELL  LUNN 
(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  with 
two  outstanding  young  Oklahomans, 
William  D.  Lurm,  of  Muskogee,  and  Rick 
J.  Joseph,  of  Sapulpa,  who  were  in  Wash- 
ington as  Oklahoma's  delegates  to  Boys' 
Nation. 

Later  in  the  week,  I  was  understand- 
ably proud  of  Bill  Lunn,  of  my  home- 
town, when  he  won  nomination  on  the 
Nationalist  ticket  and  was  elected  vice 
president  of  Boys'  Nation. 

I  know  all  Oklahomans  share  this  pride 
in  Bill;  in  his  fine  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dick  Lunn,  of  Muskogee;  and 
in  the  American  Legion  of  Oklahoma, 
which  annually  selects  truly  outstand- 
ing young  men  as  its  representatives  at 
Boys'  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
finest  programs  in  the  country  is  the 
American  Legion's  Boys'  State  and  Boys' 
Nation  program,  and,  of  course,  the  com- 
parable Girls'  State  and  Girls'  Nation 
program.  This  belief  is  reaflBrmed  every 
time  I  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
the  students  who  are  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  these  programs. 

Bill  Lunn  is  typical  of  these  young 
men.  He  is  intelligent,  forthright,  articu- 
late, and  able.  And,  in  view  of  his  suc- 
cessful race  at  Boys'  Nation,  he  is  ob- 
viously a  first-rate  campaigner. 

Oklahoma  is  justifiably  proud  of  Bill 
Limn. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorimi  i.s 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  tlie 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  128] 

Adiims  Dawson  Leggett 

Anderson.  Evlns,  Tenii.  Lijiscomb 

Tenn.  Fish  Lujan 

Ashley  Gallagher  Miller.  Calif 

Brooks  Goldwatfr  Pepper 

Broomfleld  Gray  Pollock 

Cahlll  Halpern  Powell 

Carey  Hathaway  Reld,  N.Y. 

Celler  Jarman  Scheuer 

Clark  Jones,  Tenu.  Yoimg 

Clay  Karth 

Davis.  Ga.  Klrwan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  tills  rollcall  399 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SOVIET-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  10,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  in  a 
wide-ranging  report  on  international 
affairs  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  stated: 

The  Soviet  side  Is  ready  to  study  the  possi- 
bilities of  development  of  Soviet-American 
relations.  For  ex£.mple,  why  not  discuss  the 
question  of  exchanging  authoritative  dele- 
gations between  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet 
and  the  U.S.  Congress? 

My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  twofold: 
First,  does  not  the  suggestion  deserve  the 
courtesy  of  a  response?  Second,  should 
not  the  response  be  aflBrmative?  The 
ambivalence  of  Soviet  attitudes  in  the 
past  weeks  has  reached  almost  Pavlovian 
proportions.  On  the  one  hand  there  hat; 
been  renewed  jamming  of  U.S.  broad- 
casts, naval  maneuvering  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  remorseless  suppression  of  do- 


mestic dissent.  On  the  other,  we  find 
ample  publicity  and  praise  for  the  lunar 
landing,  a  warm  reception  for  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, trade  feelers,  hints  of  desired  co- 
operation in  space,  and  the  Gromyko 
speech  itself.  The  speech  was  made  after 
President  Nixon's  announced  intention 
to  visit  Rumania,  a  gateway,  some  sur- 
mise, to  the  Far  East.  Having  lifted  re- 
strictions on  travel  to  Red  China,  for 
Congressmen  specifically,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  for  our  Government  to  give 
equal  time  to  Mr.  Gromyko's  interesting 
proposal. 

If  we  are  ever  to  understand  the  riddle 
wrapped  up  in  the  enigma,  we  will  have 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  package.  By 
the  same  token  Premier  Kosygin's  Glass- 
boro  visit  was  his  first  to  the  United 
States,  not  a  very  good  average  for  the 
leadership  of  a  great  world  power  that 
suspects  our  intentions  and  doubts  our 
capabilities. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  27  and  July  7.  I  was  detained  on 
official  business  and  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  fioor.  I  should  like  for  the 
Record  to  note  that  had  I  been  present 
June  27  and  July  7  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  freeze  on  AFDC 
appropriations  and  in  favor  of  authoriz- 
ing the  additional  funds  for  construction 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center. 


of  more  than  90  percent  of  the  handguns 
in  the  Nation.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  are  certain  to  be  ignored. 
Their  activities  have  been  a  waste  of 
money  and  their  contributions  to  crime 
control  have  been  nil. 


RIGHT  TRACK  ON  ANTIGUN  BILLS 

(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  note  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to 
gun  registration  and  the  licensing  of 
gunowners.  This  is  something  which  will 
be  hailed  by  law-abiding  owners  of  weap- 
ons everywhere.  The  attitude  of  the 
Administration  was  stated  at  hearings 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dodd  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  by  spokesmen  who 
stated  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
time  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
crime  fighting  laws  enacted  last  year, 
and  that  nationwide  registration  of 
weapons  would  vastly  increase  costs  of 
administration  and  the  requirement  for 
enforcement  manpower. 

Most  Americans  are  tired  of  the  sub- 
ject of  gun  controls.  Tliey  realize  that  the 
anti-mail-order  bill  passed  last  year  is 
already  working  a  hardship  on  local 
dealers,  particularly  in  ammunition  sales, 
and  that  it  has  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  volume  of  crime.  All  gun  control 
bills  are  heralded  by  their  sponsors  as 
measures  to  curb  crime,  yet  crime  con- 
tinues to  increase.  The  antigun  law 
makes  it  harder  for  law-abiding  citizens 
to  acquire  and  own  weapons,  but  it  has 
little  effect  on  the  criminal. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  action,  the 
holdover  Commission  on  Violence  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  more  than 
a  year  ago  has  recommended  a  Federal 
system  of  handgun  Licensing  which  Is 
designed  to  bring  about  the  confiscation 


THE  NIXON  SURTAX 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bad 
penny  returns. 

On  our  calendar  again  today  is  the  so- 
called  emergency  extension  of  the  surtax 
withholding  collection,  due  to  expire  at 
midnight  tomorrow. 

Again  we  will  hear  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences if  we  should  fail  to  continue  to 
collect — from  a  small  group  of  our  wage 
earners — a  tax  which  has  expired. 

Make  no  mistake.  Tlie  Johnson  surtax 
is  dead.  It  was  very  soundly  repudiated 
by  the  people  at  the  polls  last  November. 
It  died  by  its  own  terms  on  June  30 — a 
month  ago  today. 

The  tax  collection  was  kept  alive,  even 
though  the  tax  was  dead,  when  this 
House  passed  the  Nixon  surtax  on  June 
30 — by  a  nan-ow  margin  of  210  to  205. 
It  is  now  hung  up.  subject  to  political 
manipulations,  and  nearly  dead  in  the 
other  body.  If  it  can  be  passed  there,  it 
can  be  passed  today  or  tomorrow. 

So  again,  we  are  asked  to  extend  the 
collection  of  a  dead  tax — one  which  our 
constituents  have  overwhelmingly  re- 
pudiated. One  in  which  money  is  taken 
from  the  workingman  so  that  he  cannot 
spend  it,  to  curb  inflation  by  removing 
money  from  circulation,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment wildly  dumps  the  same  dollars 
in  the  name  of  progress  into  an  over- 
heated economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity today  to  truly  represent  our  con- 
stituents by  refusing  to  breathe  new 
life  into  the  dead  Nixon  surtax — and 
allowing  it  to  rest  in  peace.  I  intend  to 
cast  the  vote  of  my  district  against  this 
measure.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in 
giving  it  a  sound  rejection. 


EXTENSION  OF  SURCHARGE  WITH- 
HOLDING TAX  RATES  FOR  15 
DAYS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  501  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  501 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  .move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R,  13080) 
to  continue  for  an  additional  fifteen  days  the 
existing  rates  of  income  tax  withheld  at 
source  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  contined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 


No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to 
the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  de- 
bate, bvit  said  amendments  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted ,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customai-y  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity, to  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  i  Mr.  Smith  ' 
Pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
some  2  or  3  weeks  ago  we  passed  a 
resolution  which  would  authorize  with- 
holding of  the  suitax  imtil  July  31  pend- 
ing the  enactment  or  defeat  of  the  sur- 
tax bill. 

The  House  passed  the  surtax  bill  and 
it  went  over  to  the  other  body  where  some 
extended  debate  has  been  going  on  and 
some   parliamentary   maneuvering. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  there  is  serious 
doubt  that  the  July  31  date  will  be  ade- 
quate. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  seen  fit  to 
ask  for  an  addition  of  15  days,  or  to 
extend  that  extension  imtil  August  15, 
next.  This  was  done,  of  course,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  get  their  collective 
minds,  or  enough  of  them  over  in  the 
other  body,  together  to  take  some  action 
upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  on  the  previous 
(occasion,  this  is  merely  a  housekeeping 
matter.  Assuming  that  the  tax  bill  will 
pass,  it  would  certainly  obviate  a  lot  of 
confusion  that  would  result  if  the  exten- 
sion were  not  granted  and  if  the  taxes 
were  not  withheld.  It  would  be  quite  a 
burden  upon  the  administration  and 
upon  the  taxpayers  if  it  were  not  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding.  Do  I  understand 
that  this  applies  to  the  10-percent  surtax 
and  only  to  the  10-percent  surtax? 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  I  know  that  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  will  confirm 
that  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  in  the  absence  of  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  with  respect  to 
the  10-percent  surtax,  or  tax  reform,  or 
a  combination,  this  would  carry  over  un- 
til August  15? 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  withholding  is  what 
I  have  reference  to.  which  would  mean 
for  the  month  of  August  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  that  the  withholding  would 
apply  to  the  entire  month  of  August:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Under  the  bill  which  the 
rule  makes  In  order  the  withholding 
would  not  be  applicable  except  for  the 
period  of  time  from  July  31  through  Au- 
gust 15,  Inclusive.  It  would  not  apply  to 
the  remainder  of  the  month  of  August. 
Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  what  then  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress?  What  situation 
are  we  In  from  August  15  since  the  plan 
for  a  recess  of  the  Congress  becomes  ef- 
fective on  August  13  and  extends  into 
September? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
yield  further  to  me  in  order  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  difficult  to  be  factual 
In  response  to  the  question.  If  nothing 
more  is  done,  if  the  bill  which  we  passed 
in  June  is  not  passed  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore we  leave  and  if  this  15-day  exten- 
sion should  not  be  subsequently  extended, 
then  the  withholding  Itself  would  drop 
back  to  the  normal  rates,  and  the  10- 
percent  surcharge,  presumably,  would  be 
dead. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  mean  that  the 
withholding  would  be  applicable  and 
would  be  effective  for  the  first  15  days  of 
August  and  not  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  August? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right:  just  15  days. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  will 
yield  further,  let  me  take  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Gross)  ,  into 
my  confidence.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
know  what  the  other  body  may  do.  This 
bill  takes  us  through  the  remainder  of 
this  period  of  time  between  now  and  the 
announced  recess  of  the  House  on  August 
13.  The  Senate  has  been  saying  that  they 
did  not  want  to  pass  a  surcharge  bill  un- 
til the  reform  bill  had  moved. 

We  anticipate — and  I  am  not  presum- 
ing to  take  over  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Albert*  in  announc- 
ing programs — but  I  have  conferred 
with  him  informally  and  we  presume 
that  we  will  have  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee,  on  next  Ttiesday  the  request 
for  a  rule  on  the  tax  reform  bill ;  that  we 
will  debate  that  bill  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  next  week,  and  vote  on  it 
some  time  Thursday  afternoon. 

Now,  that  will  be  the  7th  of  August.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  a  week,  or  6  days,  at  least,  before 
the  stated  date  of  the  recess  on  August 
13,  giving  the  Senate  a  chance  to  con- 
sider it  and  to  take  what  action  it  wants 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  surcharge. 

Now.  if  the  Senate  advises  that  it  can- 
not act  and  in  its  wisdom  feels  that  the 
surcharge  withholding  should  be  contin- 
ued, they  could  amend  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body  has  said  that 
the  other  body  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  take 
further  action.  Now,  my  question  is:  if 
we  pass  this  measure  for  the  15  days, 
would  the  other  body  take  the  15-day 
request  and  extend  it,  say,  for  15  days,  or 
for  30  days?  Is  there  any  such  under- 
standing as  that? 


Mr.  MTTJJ3.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  will  yield  further,  I  have  no 
understanding  with  anybody  in  the  Sen- 
ate about  what  the  Senate  may  do  on 
this,  or  any  other  matter,  none  at  all.  But 
I  do  believe  that  we  have  our  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility  in  the  House  to  give 
the  Senate  time  through  this  measure 
to  further  consider  what  it  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
today  in  a  comparable  position  to  a  foot- 
ball team  which  is  3  points  behind,  and 
are  going  down  the  field  with  third  down 
and  2  yards  to  go.  They  only  have  a  few 
minutes  left  in  the  game.  They  should 
try  to  make  that  extra  2  yard,  not  punt 
and  lose  the  ball  and  probably  the  game. 
They  should  try  to  win. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  ti-ying  to 
do  here:  to  give  us  a  chance  to  work  out 
the  surtax;  to  give  us  a  chance  to  bring 
a  tax  reform  bill  before  the  House  next 
week,  and  to  see  if  these  important  mat- 
ters can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
has  explained  the  resolution  very  ade- 
quately, and  I  concur  in  his  remarks.  Be- 
tween the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  and  the  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  ,  I  believe  that  the  bill,  H.R.  13080, 
has  been  adequately  explained,  and  I  for 
one  feel  that  we  can  now  vote  for  the 
resolution  without  any  further  debate. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  carmot  conceive  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  is  going  to  collect 
taxes  for  one-half  of  1  month.  They  may 
do  so,  but  that  is  hard  to  believe. 

We  are  here  called  upon  to  pass  a  bill 
providing  for  15  days,  which  would  take 
us  to  the  middle  of  August.  Again,  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder,  if  we  got  into  a  bind, 
as  to  what  would  happen — perhaps  this 
is  inconsequential — but  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  planned  recess  which  has 
been  announced  as  beginning  on  Au- 
gust 13? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  simply  this: 
that  there  are  many  things  that  many  of 
us  cannot  conceive  of.  We  do  not  have 
a  crystal  ball  that  would  show  us  what 
may  occur  on  a  future  day.  But  this  is 
based  on  the  right  thing,  and  the  most 
responsible  thing  that  the  House  can  do 
today:  to  pass  H.R.  13080  and  send  it  to 
the  other  body,  and  then  take  up  the  tax 
reform  bill  and  handle  these  bills  before 
the  vacation,  and  before  the  15th  of 
August  expiration  of  the  surtax. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it  per- 
sonally. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  if  he  desires  me  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
about  this,  that  is,  the  question  whether 
it  has  an  effect  or  not  with  respect  to 
pay  periods  for  withholding  purposes. 

Remember  that  Tliursday  is  the  31st 
of  July,  and  If  a  pay  period  should  oc- 
cur on  August  1,  then  presimiably  there 
would  be  some  question  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  withholding  as  to  what  to 
withhold.  If  a  pay  period  should  occur 
a  week  later,  on  the  8th  of  August,  there 
would  be  no  question  about  that  week's 
pay  period  being  withheld  at  lower  rates 
or  the  existing  rates.  So  there  could  be 
one  on  the  1st  of  August.  There  could 
be  one  on  the  8th  of  August.  Then  there 
could  be  one  on  the  15th  of  August  that 
could  be  affected  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
go  on  and  project — if  the  Congress  re- 
cesses on  August  13 — would  the  gentle- 
man go  on  and  project,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  legislation  extending  the  date, 
what  would  be  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  with  Congress  still  in 
recess  until  September  3? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  endeavored  to  point 
out  earlier,  you  revert  back,  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  August  15,  if  there  is 
nothing  further  done,  to  the  rates  that 
were  in  existence  prior  to  the  surtax. 

So  any  moneys  earned  by  then  would 
not  be  affected  for  withholding  piu-poses. 
insofar  as  surcharge  rates  are  concerned. 

Now  then  if  you  would  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  if  the  surtax 
itself  is  not  extended  beyond  its  termina- 
tion date  of  June  30,  then  those  who 
have  been  withheld  upon  for  the  month 
of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August, 
would  get  a  refund  of  the  amount  of  the 
surtax  that  had  been  withheld  against 
them  because  the  law  then  will  have  ac- 
tually expired  on  June  30  unless  It  is 
extended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  really  know  about 
this  tax  program  is  what  I  read  in  the 
papers. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  gentle- 
man from  California  whether  he  has 
any  authority  to  speak  for  the  President, 
when  the  President  has  insisted  that  we 
have  a  1-year  suitax  extension  instead 
of  a  5-month  extension,  because  this  is 
very  important  to  know  when  this  bill  is 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind 
when  he  asks  me  whether  I  am  speaking 
for  the  President.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
anything  misleading  but,  of  course,  I  am 
not  here  to  speak  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  can  speak  only  for 
myself,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  I  am  speaking  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. That  is,  I  think,  the  only  thing  I 


can  do,  to  try  to  resolve  these  Important 
questions  and  try  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems that  the  House,  the  other  body,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are 
facing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  it  is  extended  for 
another  15  or  30  days,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  stated,  it  will  go  on  until 
September  2  because  of  our  recess  or 
vacation  or  whatever  we  call  it  here  in 
the  House.  Then,  after  that,  what  comes 
up?  Are  we  going  to  extend  it  again  and 
again  imtil  we  get  a  1-year  extension  or 
are  we  finally  going  to  come  down  to  the 
point  where  the  House  is  going  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  5-month  exten- 
sion, as  the  House  really  wanted  to  do  in 
the  beginning — and  so  has  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  cannot  an- 
swer that.  I  can  stand  here  and  prognos- 
ticate with  the  gentleman  for  the  next 
half  hour.  But  the  other  body  could  get 
this  bill  and  change  the  cutoff  date  to 
November  30,  1969,  and  send  it  back  and 
we  would  have  to  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  take  it  or  leave  it  or  what  we  are 
going  to  do. 

I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  as  of  July  31  this  is  the  best 
thing  and  the  only  thing  I  think  we  can 
do  and  shoiild  do.  But  I  cannot  guess  and 
look  into  the  future  with  you. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  this  is  very  impor- 
tant— and  I  think  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant issue — to  know  whether  or  not  to 
vote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  this  particular 
bill  today,  on  this  resolution.  I  think  that 
is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

That  is  the  reason — I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  the  Members  to  know 
whether  you  are  coming  back  later  on 
for  a  5-month  extension  or  a  1-year 
extension. 

This,  to  me,  is  most  important  to  know 
whether  or  not  to  vote  "yea"  or  "nay" 
on  this. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  it  is  important  but  I  am  un- 
able to  answer  that  further  than  what  I 
have  already  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  SiSK) . 

CONGRESSIONAL    REORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  not  to 
use  the  time  allotted  to  me  because  I 
recognize  that  we  need  to  proceed.  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
as  of  today  we  secured  1  hour  of  special 
order  for  this  coming  Monday,  August  4, 
at  which  time  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  handling  the  legis- 
lative reorganization  bill  will  attempt 
to  lay  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
the  progress  that  we  have  made  and  the 
status  of  our  work.  I  recognize  that  there 
is  concern  among  many  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  interested  in  legis- 
lative reorganization,  in  knowing  exactly 
what  the  committee  has  been  doing,  be- 
cause we  have  been  doing  our  work  In 
executive  session. 

So  on  Monday  next  we  will  make  a 
presentation.  I  hope  to  be  rather  brief 


and  then  yield  for  questions  or  state- 
ments from  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  may  desire  to  participate,  and  to 
explain  as  fully  as  possible  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  we  are  grappling 
and  some  of  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  in  trying  to  get  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  bill  on  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion. 

We  invite  all  Members  who  are  inter- 
ested to  be  here  and  to  join  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  personally  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
SisKi  on  the  tremendous  effort  he  has 
been  making,  the  time  he  has  spent,  and 
the  orderly  procedure  that  he  has  been 
applying  to  the  study  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion bills.  All  other  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee should  also  be  commended  for 
their  active  participation.  I  would  hope 
that  all  those  Members  who  have  been 
asking  questions  about  this  subject  over 
the  past  several  months  will  be  present 
Monday  afternoon  and  let  us  have  a 
chance  to  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions they  may  have  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
California.  Let  me  say  that  he,  too,  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  because  this  is 
a  rather  trying  and  agonizing  task. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  would 
certainly  like  to  join  in  commending 
not  only  the  gentleman  in  the  well  but 
my  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith*, 
for  the  many  hours  I  know  they  have 
spent  to  date  in  pursuing  this  very  im- 
portant subject.  I  would  join  them  in  the 
hope  that  there  would  be  a  good  response 
to  their  plea  for  attendance  at  their 
special  order  on  Monday  so  that  we  can 
pursue  this  vitally  needed  reform  in  the 
House  and,  hopefully,  emerge  with  the 
greatest  consensus,  if  you  want  to  use 
that  word,  that  will  give  us  a  bill  before 
this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  who  have  been 
working  on  this  subject,  in  addition  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Ml-.  Smith  > .  are  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mi-.  Bolling)  , 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Young  > ,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Latta  ) .  We 
will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  be  here 
Monday  and  if  you  do  have  questions, 
we  will  attempt  to  lay  out  the  progress 
that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  about  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  on 


this    reorganization   bill   in   the   Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like,  in  addi- 
tion to  commending  the  two  gentlemen 
from  California,  to  commend  also  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
Messrs.  Bolling,  Young,  and  Latta, 
and  at  the  same  time  ask  for  a  little 
patience  and  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  involved  in  this  monumen- 
tal task  of  reorganization.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  some  Member  placing  a  bill 
in  the  hopper  down  there  and  saying, 
"Tliis  is  what  we  want."  There  are  434 
other  Members  who  may  not  agree  with 
that  proposal. 

I  remind  those  who  seem  to  be  im- 
patient about  this  matter  that  the  other 
body  spent  practically  2  years  trying 
to  write  a  bill;  and  when  they  had  done 
so,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
this  bodj'.  Therefore,  we  just  ask  for  a 
little  patience.  We  are  trying  to  bring 
about  a  constructive,  but  at  the  same 
time,  an  effective  and  practical  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  the  commendations  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  also  in  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  all  Membei-s  of  the 
House  for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  his  members  have  arranged  for  this 
matter  to  be  considered  thoroughly  by 
this  fine  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  also 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  yielding  this  time  so  we 
might  speak  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
prerious  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  I  H.R.  130801  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  days  the  existing  rates  of  in- 
come tax  withheld  at  source. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13080,  with  Mr. 
MoNAGAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  jneld 
myself  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  bill  HR.  13080,  as 
has  been  previously  pointed  out,  would 
temporarily  extend  the  present  effective 
surcharge  withholding  rates  for  an  ad- 
ditional 15  days,  from  July  31  through 
August  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  will  be  recalled  that 
earlier,  because  It  was  impossible  for 
the  Congress  to  conclude  action  H.R. 
12290  prior  to  July  1,  the  Senate  passed 
and  the  House  agreed  to  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  4229  which  extended  the  siir- 
charge  withholding  rates  from  June  30 
to  July  31,  1969. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  we 
point  out  that  this  action  did  not  repre- 
sent a  change  in  any  taxpayer's  liability 
for  1969,  but  instead  merely  continued 
withholding  at  a  rate  which  Included 
application  of  the  surcharge,  and  the 
same  Is  true  of  the  present  15-day  ex- 
tension before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  has  not 
completed  its  action  yet  on  H.R.  12290, 
and  It  appears,  from  what  information  I 
can  get,  that  It  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
before  Thursday  night.  July  31.  If  it  does 
not  do  that,  and  if  we  do  not  take  action 
to  continue  for  this  period  of  time  the 
withholding  of  the  tax  so  as  to  Include 
the  surcharge,  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  expense, 
first  to  employers,  who  in  the  absence  of 
this  enactment  might  be  faced  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  changing  over  from 
one  set  of  withholding  rates  as  of  August 
1,  and  then,  should  Congress  subse- 
quently complete  action  on  H.R.  12290, 
be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  shifting 
back  to  the  higher  rates  Including  the 
surcharge  tax. 

The  problem  is  also  presented  to  em- 
ployees If  the  withholding  tax  Is  not 
continued,  in  that  their  take-home  pay 
checks  would  be  Increased,  and  then,  if 
the  Congress  completes  action  on  H.R. 
12290,  the  withholding  would  again  in- 
crease, and  their  take-home  pay  would 
be  decreased. 

In  this  event  many  employees  would 
be  likely  to  be  underwithheld  upon;  that 
is,  they  would  be  likely  to  owe  additional 
taxes  when  they  filed  the  tax  returns  on 
AprU  15,  1970,  for  the  taxable  year  1969. 
I  believe  it  is  far  more  convenient 
for  them  for  the  withholding  to  be  uni- 
form than  to  have  this  gap  in  the  with- 
holding. Certainly  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient and  brings  about  less  confusion 
for  the  employer.  Also,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  involved,  and  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  lapse. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what 
may  ultimately  happen.  I  have  no  idea 
what  may  happen  in  the  other  body.  I 
have  not  been  told  of  any  more  informa- 
tion that  you  have  received  yourselves 
about  what  they  may  finally  do. 

I  do  believe,  however,  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  House,  as  weU 
as  the  other  body,  to  see  to  It  that  if 
finally  the  surcharge  is  to  be  extended  for 
5  months,  for  12  months,  or  for  whatever 
period  of  time,  we  do  It  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  as  little  inconvenience  and 
confusion  as  possible  to  the  employee,  to 
the  employer,  and  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 
That  la  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, about  the  proposition.  It  speaks  for 
itself. 

Let  it  be  borne  In  mind,  and  let  me 
repeat  what  I  said  earlier:  This  15-day 
extension  does  not  involve  any  change 
in  any  taxpayer's  ultimate  liability.  That 
Is  something  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  surcharge  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
in  my  feeble  part  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  made  no  issue 
over  the  last  extension  because  I  lived 
in  hope  that  In  the  Interim  period  there 
would  be  some  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  House  that  it  intended  to  cut  expend- 
itures: that  the  bills  would  carry 
amounts  at  least  equal  to  or  reduced  be- 
low the  expenditures  of  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  find  myself  in  the  situ- 
ation here  today  whereby  to  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  the  withholding  is  by 
indirection  a  vote  for  the  siirtax. 

There  Is  a  bill  pending  before  the 
House  now — consideration  of  this  bill 
has  Interrupted  consideration  of  it — 
which,  when  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  forward  funding.  Is  $1.3  billion 
more  than  the  expenditure  for  last  year, 
and  that  does  not  include  a  single  dollar 
for  the  pay  Increases  that  went  into  ef- 
fect on  July  1. 

I  would  not  be  In  a  tenable  situation 
here  today  if  I  voted  for  a  continuation 
of  the  withholding  of  the  surtax,  with  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  House  Is 
genuinely  and  sincerely  Interested  In 
halting  Inflation  by  the  most  effective 
measure:  that  is,  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  deeply  regret  that  there  Is  all  too 
little  Interest  In  that  which  is  of  greatest 
priority — deep  cuts  In  spending  rather 
than  continuing  higher  taxes  to  produce 
greater  revenues  to  be  brought  to  Wash- 
ington and  spent. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding  to  me  for  this  brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  make  It  clear  to 
my  friend  and  to  anyone  else  who  may  be 
of  the  impression  he  has  indicated  he  Is, 
I  do  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion interpret  a  vote  for  this  15-day 
withholding  as  being  an  endorsement  of 
the  surcharge  or  as  having  any  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  the  vote  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  surcharge  itself.  This  is 
done  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would 
occur  If  the  surcharge  itself  should  be 
extended  into  the  future.  That  is  the 
whole  point  of  It. 

I  would  think  all  of  us  would  want 
to  go  through  this  period  creating  as 
little  confusion  as  possible. 

Mr.  B"5rRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require,  and  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief. 
It  has  been  said  and  correctly  so  that 
this  is  really  a  housekeeping  matter.  The 
only  purpose  of  extending  the  period  for 
the  current  withholding  rate  Is  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  great  confusion  both 


with  respect  to  the  employers  of  this 
country  and  the  employees  of  this  coun- 
try and,  in  addition,  to  avoid  problems 
that  could  be  created  as  far  as  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  its  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  law  are  concerned. 
All  we  are  doing  here  If  we  extend  this 
is  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  take  this 
action  as  a  precaution  against  creating 
undue  burdens  on  all  of  the  employers 
of  this  counti-y,  big  and  little,  and  on 
all  of  our  taxpayers  and  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  collection  of  our  taxes. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,  it  cannot  control  one  way  or  the 
other  what  ultimately  happens  as  far 
as  a  continuation  of  the  surtax  Is  con- 
cerned. You  can  beat  this  extension,  you 
can  turn  this  bill  down,  and  you  can  re- 
vert to  the  old  level  of  withholding.  That 
does  not  foreclose  the  possibility  of  the 
extension  of  the  surtax.  That  does  not 
foreclose  its  passage  eventually  by  the 
Senate,  on  agreement  by  the  House,  and 
being  signed  by  the  President.  It  cannot 
have  any  effect  except  to  create  confu- 
sion in  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Therefore,  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  pointless  for  us  under  any 
circumstances  to  put  this  kind  of  a  bur- 
den thus  created  on  our  people,  which 
would  accomplish  nothing. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  B"5fRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  in  order  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Are  there  any  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  amendments, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoNAGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  13080'  to  continue  for  an 
additional  15  days  the  existing  rates  of 
income  tax  withheld  at  source,  piu^suant 
to  House  Resolution  501,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  tlie 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  307,  nays  105,  not  voting  20, 
as  follows: 
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[Boll  No.  129] 

YEAS— 307 

Abbltt 

Prellnghuysen 

Passman 

-Abernethy 

Prey 

Patman 

Adams 

Prtedel 

Patten 

Albert 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Felly 

Alexander 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Anderson,  111. 

F\iqua 

Perkins 

Andrews, 

Gettys 

Pettis 

N.  Dak. 

Glalmo 

Phllbln 

Aununzlo 

Gilbert 

Pickle 

A  rends 

Goldwater 

Plrnle 

A-hbrook 

Gonzalez 

Poage 

Ashley 

Goodllng 

Polf 

AsplnaU 

Green,  Greg. 

Pollock 

Ayres 

Green,  Pa. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Price,  ni. 

Beall,  Md. 

Grover 

Price,  Tex. 

Belcher 

Gubser 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Gude 

Purcell 

Berry 

Hall 

Qule 

Betts 

Hamilton 

QuiUen 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Rallsback 

Bingham 

schmldt 

Rees 

Blackburn 

HaiiJey 

Held,  m. 

Boggs 

Hanr.a 

Held.  NT 

Boland 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Relfel 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reuss 

Bow 

Harvey 

Rhodes 

Brademas 

Hastings 

Rivers 

Bray 

Hathaway 

Roblson 

Brock 

Hebert 

Rodlno 

Brooks 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brotzman 

Hicks 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hoimeld 

Ronan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Horton 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

BrovhUl,  N.C. 

Ha'fmer 

Rooney,  Pa. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Burke,  Fla. 

Joelson 

Roudebush 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Ruppe 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruth              » 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jonas 

St.  Onge 

Burton,  Utah 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sandman 

Bush 

Karth 

Satterfleld 

Button 

Keith 

Schneebell 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

King 

Schwengel 

Cabell 

Kleppe 

Scott 

Caflery 

Kluczynskl 

Sebellus 

Cahlll 

Koch 

Shrlver 

Camp 

Kuvkendall 

Slkes 

Carter 

Kyi 

Slsk 

Casey 

Kyros 

Skubitz 

Cederberg 

Landgrebe 

smith,  Calif. 

Celler 

Landrum 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chamberlain 

Langen 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Latta 

Springer 

Clausen, 

Lloyd 

Stafford 

DonH. 

Long,  Md. 

Stanton 

Cleveland 

Lukens 

Steed 

Cohelan 

McCarthy 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Collier 

McClory 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Collins 

McCloskey 

Stephens 

Colmer 

McClure 

Stratton 

Conable 

McCiUloch 

Sullivan 

Conte 

McDade 

Symington 

Corbett 

McDonald, 

Taft 

Corman 

Mich. 

Talcott 

Coughlln 

McEwen 

Taylor 

Cramer 

McPall 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cimnlngham 

McKneally 

Teague.  Tex. 

DaddaHo 

McMillan 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Mass. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis,  Wis. 

MacGregor 

Tunney 

de  la  Garza 

Mahon 

Udall 

Dellenback 

MallUard 

unman 

Denney 

Mann 

utt 

Dennis 

Marsh 

Van  Deerlln 

Derwlnskl 

Martin 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlne 

Mathlas 

Vanlk 

Dickinson 

Malsunaga 

Waggonner 

Dlngell 

May 

Wampler 

Donohue 

Mayne 

Watkins 

Dorn 

Meeds 

Watson 

Downing 

Melcber 

Watts 

Dulskl 

Michel 

Whalen 

Duncan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whalley 

Dwyer 

MUls 

White 

Eckhardt 

Mlnsball 

Whltehurst 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mlze 

WldnaU 

Erlenborn 

Mlzell 

Wleglns 

Escb 

Monagan 

Williams 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead 

Winn 

Fallon 

Morse 

Wold 

Pascell 

Morton 

Wright 

Felghan 

Mosher 

Wyatt 

FIndley 

Murphy,  111. 

Wylie 

Fisher 

Myers 

Wyman 

Plynt 

Nedzl 

Tales 

Foley 

Nelsen 

Young 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  O'Hara 

Zablockl 

Ford. 

O'Konski 

Zlon 

Wmiam  D. 

Olsen 

Zwach 

Fountain 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Fraser 

07«em,  Mass. 

NATS— 106 


Adair 

Gaydos 

Nichols 

Addabbo 

Glbl>ons 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Grlffln 

Obey 

Calif. 

Gross 

Ottlnger 

Andrews,  Ala 

Hagan 

Pike 

Barrett 

Haley 

Podell 

Bennett 

Harsha 

Puctn-sikl 

BevlU 

Hawkins 

Randall 

Blaggl 

Hays 

Rarlck 

Blanton 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Riegle 

Blatnlk 

Helstoskl 

Roberts 

Brasco 

Henderson 

Rosenthal 

Brlnkley 

Hull 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hunt 

St  Germain 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ichord 

Saylor 

Chappell 

Jacobs 

Schadeberg 

Chlsholm 

Jarman 

Scherle 

Clark 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scheuer 

Clawson,  Del 

Kastenmeler 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Slack 

Cowger 

Kee 

Staggers 

Culver 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Dclaney 

Lennon 

Stubblefleld 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

DlggS 

Lowensteln 

Tlernan 

Dowdy 

Madden 

Vlgorito 

Edmondson 

Mesklll 

Waldle 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mlkva 

Welcker 

EUberg 

Mlnish 

Whltten 

Farbsteln 

Mink 

Wilson, 

Flood 

MoUohan 

Charles  H. 

Flowers 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Foreman 

Moss 

Wydler 

GallflanakLs 

Murphy,  NY. 

Yntron 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  La. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Tenn. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Broomfleld 

Fish 

Lipscomb 

Carey 

GallaRhcr 

Lujan 

Clay 

Gray 

Miller,  Calif. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Halpern 

Powell 

Daw.ton 

Hogan 

Smith,  N.Y. 

So  the  bill 
Tlie   Clerl 

was  pa.ssed. 
<.   announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Miller  ol  California  with  Mr.  Broom- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Plsh. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
uble. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  10595,  GREAT  PLAINS  CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  7,  1956  (70  SUt.  1115),  as 
amended,  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:   Messrs. 

POACE.   StTJBBLEFIELD.   PtTRCELL.   BELCHER, 

and  Teague  of  California. 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  13111)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13111,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  afternoon,  the  Clerk 
had  read  down  to  and  Including  line  24  on 
page  25  of  the  bill.  There  was  pendmg 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  « Mr.  Joelson  ) ,  the  amend- 
ment thereto  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  a  substitute  for  the 
Joelson  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Michel  i  ,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Robi- 

SONI. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Joelson  amendment. 

If  I  understand  the  amendment  cor- 
rectly, and  I  think  I  do,  the  amendment 
adds  $629,048,000  above  the  appropria- 
tion of  last  year  for  programs  affected  by 
the  package  amendment.  The  appropria- 
tion last  year  was  $2,414,000,000  for  these 
programs.  In  the  Joelson  amendment  an 
increase  of  $629  million  is  provided, 
bringing  the  total  to  $3,043,307,000  lor 
the  program  involved. 

We  should  not  go  along  with  the 
Michel  amendment.  His  substitute  does 
nothing  more  than  to  bring  the  level  of 
expenditures — the  level  of  impacted 
areas  legislation  expenditures — up  to  the 
1969  figure.  That  is  all  the  Michel  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  be  so  gul- 
lible that  it  will  take  one-tenth  of  a  loaf 
for  the  Joelson  half  loaf. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  personally 
been  interested  in  the  amendment  which 
carries  the  increases  which  has  ')een  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoNi.  but  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  abrogate  our  responsibility 
The  Roblson  amendment  brings  the 
expenditures  up  to  the  same  level  as  the 
expenditures  in  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment— the  same  figures — except  the 
Robison  amendment  leaves  it  up  to  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  to  do  your  legislating 
for  you.  Tlie  Robison  amendment  would 
afford  no  assurance  of  a  contribution  of  a 
school  libraiT.  and  NDEA  equipment,  or  a 
guidance  and  cotmseling  program.  They 
would  leave  it  up  to  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Office  of  Education  to  say 
how  much  money  shall  go  into  the  library 
program. 
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The  same  thing  ia  true  with  reference 
to  the  supplemental  educational  centers. 
The  Roblson  amendment  leaves  that  up 
to  the  OfQce  of  Education  to  do  this 
legislating.  The  same  thing  Is  true  with 
reference  to  guidance  and  counseling.  I 
hope  this  body  rejects  the  Robison 
amendment  and  the  Michel  substitute. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 

JOELSON  > . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  had 
first  been  constrained  to  vote  for  the 
Robison  amendment  because  it  restores 
the  entire  amount  of  money  that  I 
wanted  to  restore  but.  having  spoken 
with  the  Chairman  iMr.  Perkins  »  and 
having  listened  to  him  today.  I  see  a  very 
real  danger,  and  that  is  that  giving  this 
discretion  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  will  deprive  the  library  pro- 
gram of  adequate  funding.  I  therefore 
oppose  the  Robison  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman- from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

IBy  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Robison  amendment  of  course  endeav- 
ors to  sweeten  up  the  Michel  package. 
Not  many  of  us  want  to  be  again.st  in- 
creasing the  funds  for  better  educational 
programs.  The  increase  in  funds  is  of 
course  desirable.  The  purpo.'^e  is  just  a 
gimmick  to  tr>'  to  get  votes,  but  I  do 
not  believe  we  want  tlie  Robison 
amendment  unless  we  want  the  OfBce  of 
Education  to  do  all  our  legislating. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
'-'Ulshed  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  if  it  is  not  ti-ue  that 
the  Robison  amendment  contains  no  ad- 
ditional funds  for  vocational  education 
or  for  higher  education? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Robison  amendment  only  deals  with  the 
library  title,  title  II  of  ESEA.  title  IH 
of  ESEA.  and  title  III  of  NDEA,  the 
equipment  title,  and  the  guidance  and 
counseling  title  of  NDEA,  title  V. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  M-  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  been  makin.i?  a  very  fine 
speech  in  attempting  to  point  out  some 
of  the  differences  in  the  Robison  amend- 
ment which,  while  it  does  represent  an 
improvement  over  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, falls  completely  short  of  what 
some  of  us  believe  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  if  it  contains  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  aid  to  students,  for 
student  loans,  or  student  assistance,  or 
anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does  not.  It  does  not 
touch  any  subject  matter  except  the  four 
titles  that  I  mentioned,  grouped  together, 


restoring  the  expenditure  to  the  last 
years  spending  level  during  the  i>ast 
fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  JoELSON),  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, has  been  carefully  worked  out.  We 
make  a  reasonable  gesture  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  ghetto  schoolchildren,  and 
in  the  poorer  rural  areas  of  this  coimtry 
we  make  available  an  extra  $180  million. 
When  you  compare  the  Michel  substitute, 
how  can  we  go  along  with  it — and  I  say 
this  as  a  friend  to  the  Impacted  pro- 
gram— how  can  we  vote  for  the  middle- 
class  schoolchildren  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary installations,  where  we  have  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  not  support  the 
poor  urban  child,  or  those  in  the  rural 
areas  of  this  country.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  something  about  the  welfare  load, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  hard-core  unemployment,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
.school  dropouts,  I  say  to  you  in  all  frank- 
ness we  ought  to  be  here  increasing  the 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation at  least  a  half  a  billion  dollars, 
so  that  the  States  with  larger  numbers 
of  low-Income  people  and  the  poorer 
communities  would  benefit  at  least  com- 
men.surate  with  what  we  do  for  the  im- 
pacted aid  program. 

It  will  be  disgraceful  on  the  part  of 
thi.s  Congress  if  we  do  something  for  the 
middle-class  child  and  fail  in  our  respon- 
sibility to  do  something  for  the  child  in 
the  greatest  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Joelson 
package  amendment  should  be  adopted 
by  this  Committee. 

We  do  something  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

I  want  to  run  over  these  figures  briefly 
We  bring  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing figure  up  to  last  year's  level. 

The  NDEA  title — equipment — up  to 
last  year's  level  of  $78  million. 

Title  11 — school  libraries — up  to  last 
year's  level  of  $50  million. 

Vocational  education,  the  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1969  is  $240  million. 
That  is  in  the  Joelson  package. 
In  the  NDEA  student  loan  program, 
over  the  fiscal  year  1969,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  $35,600,000  in  the  package. 

So  we  certainly  are  doing  something 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  We  have 
tried  to  work  out  priorities,  for  the  areas 
of  greatest  need,  even  overlooking  im- 
pact, but  we  are  certainly  taking  into 
consideration  the  need  for  more  money 
for  the  poor  children  of  this  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  balanced 
educational  program  in  this  counti-y  in 
the  future.  I  do  not  think  we  should  go 
in  a  one-sided  direction  because  some- 
where along  the  line  the  house  may  fall 
in  on  some  of  us.  We  want  a  solid,  sound 
and  sane  educational  program  and  not 
just  what  is  for  you  and  nothing  for  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  9  million  children  who 
are  participating  in  title  I  programs 
throughout  the  Nation  have  a  great  stake 
in  what  we  do  here  today.  This  is  ap- 
proximately the  level  of  participation  in 
title  I  programs  In  fiscal  years  1967, 
1968,  1969  and  the  expectation  for  1970. 
In  those  schools  where  children  were  fall- 
ing  behind   in   scholastic   progress   the 


initiation  of  title  I  programs  has  shown 
these  yoimgsters  to  steadily  improve, 
sometimes  gaining  a  full  month's  learn- 
ing for  every  month  spent  In  the  class- 
room. 

The  evidence  before  our  committee 
shows  that  reading  tests  data  from  a 
sampling  of  States  indicate  that  title  I 
participants  are  attaining  higher  levels 
of  achievement  based  on  national  testing 
scores  than  would  have  been  expected  in 
the  absence  of  title  I  activities.  More- 
over, this  evidence  discloses  that  the 
serious  dropout  rate  in  title  I  schools  has 
decreased  and  more  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren continued  their  education  beyond 
high  school  in  1967  than  they  did  in  1966. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  we  are 
obviously  making  in  the  increased  scho- 
lastic achievement  of  disadvantaged 
children,  the  evidence  clearly  discloses 
the  need  for  the  expenditure  of  more 
funds  per  pupil  in  these  programs  than 
pre.sent  levels  of  appropriations  permit. 
Where  programs  have  been  narrowly 
confined  to  smaller  numbers  of  partici- 
pant students  so  as  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum dollar  impact  on  their  scholastic 
progress  greater  success  has  been  en- 
joyed. However,  if  we  are  to  effectively 
provide  educational  opportunities  in  title 
I  schools,  the  .solution  does  not  lie  in 
eliminatinfj  numbers  of  children  from 
the  program  in  order  to  increase  the 
progress  of  a  few — I  submit  that  the 
solution  lies  in  providing  more  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  strengtlien 
the  program  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
children  in  the  school  system  who  need 
the  special  types  of  programs  that  title  I 
provides.  Presently  we  are  funding  title 
I  with  less  than  40  percent  of  the  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  for  th>- 
fiscal  year  1970  we  should  be  appropri- 
ating the  full  authorization  in  excess  oi 
$3  billion  for  title  I  programs.  In  sur- 
veys conducted  by  the  committee  of 
school  superintendents  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  response  we  received  from 
thousands  of  school  administrators  em- 
phasized the  hardships  imposed  by  the 
low  funding  levels  in  ESEA,  particularlv 
for  title  I. 

The  first  question  in  the  survey,  the 
most  pertinent  to  our  discussion  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  asked  if  the 
Federal  Government  was  doing  its  share 
in  providing  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  those  responding  indicated  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  not  doing  it.s 
share.  In  very  large  school  districts,  over 
80  percent  felt  the  Federal  Government 
was  not  doing  its  share.  A  great  majority 
of  those  responded  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  share,  conditioned 
their  response  to  a  full  funding  situa- 
tion. Many  of  the  superintendents  of- 
fered suggestions,  over  40  percent  ol 
which  recommended  that  support  be  in- 
creased. In  districts  with  enrollments  of 
over  100,000  two-thirds  of  the  responses 
asked  for  increased  support. 

Another  question,  which  specifically 
dealt  with  the  financial  aspects  of  Fed- 
eral education  programs,  asked  to  what 
extent  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  underfunded.  Nearly 
70  percent  of  the  superintendents  indi- 


cated that  this  legislation  was-  vmder- 
funded  and  frequently  commented  that 
the  programs  financed  by  the  ESEA  are 
ones  on  which  they  rely  hea\'lly.  In  large 
school  districts  over  90  percent  of  the 
superintendents  indicated  that  the  pro- 
gram w£is  underfunded. 

Let  me  share  with  you  just  a  few  of 
the  responses  from  local  school  super- 
intendents which  I  believe  illustrate 
clearly  the  adverse  effects  of  curtail- 
ments and  reduced  levels  of  tunding. 

From  Argyle,  Iowa : 

ESEA  is  extremely  underfunded.  Our  area 
has  been  cut  from  $45,000  three  years  ago  to 
$19,000  next  year.  We  have  approximately 
40 'o  of  our  students  identified  as  educa- 
tionally deprived  (See  enclosed  list),  yet  we 
have  had  to  eliminate  teacher  aides,  TVR 
equipment  and  instruction,  summer  school, 
and  other  items  from  our  educational  pro- 
gram, and  cut  our  nurse  to  '2  time  due  to 
title  I  budget  cuts.  I  believe  that  someone 
in  Washington  should  take  a  look  at  the 
small  rural  areas  of  our  nation  and  see  the 
problems  we  have  here. 

From  Cherrj'vale,  Kans.: 

In  our  particular  school  districts,  we  will 
be  underfunded  in  the  EISEA  by  approxi- 
mately $4,000.  Due  to  the  reductions  in  our 
entitlement  we  will  have  to  cut  off  part  of 
our  Biunmer  program.  In  our  Bummer  pro- 
g:ram  we  work  with  our  remedial  students. 

Prom  West  Grove,  Pa.: 

Our  school  Is  located  in  a  rural  area  with 
naany  low  Income  famlUes — therefore  we  have 
many  children  who  are  educationally  de- 
prived some  of  whom  we  are  unable  to 
reach  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Elach  year 
of  the  ESEA  program,  the  Title  I  funds  have 
been  reduced,  thereby  making  it  necessarj'  to 
curtail  our  program. 

From  Norfolk,  Va.: 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  know  Just  what 
the  Federal  Government's  "share"  Is  in  assist- 
ing to  Improve  the  quality  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  Federal  Government 
bas  failed  to  support  fully  its  oun  appraisal 
and  estimate  of  its  obligation.  The  Congress 
has  passed  a  volume  of  highly  significant  leg- 
islation authorizing  financial  support  for 
schools  in  recent  years,  but  the  actual  ap- 
propriation of  funds  seldom  matches  the 
authorization.  Our  first  recommendation  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
Improving  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion Is  to  fully  fund  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation already  in  existence. 

The  total  allocation  to  the  Norfolk  School 
System  for  ESEA  Titles  I.  11.  m.  and  Central 
city  Project,  after  reductions  for  the  current 
year,  amounts  to  approximately  $2  6  million. 
We  estimate  that  there  are  in  excess  of  20,- 
000  chUdren  enrolled  in  this  school  system  in 
need  of  the  educational  senices  for  which 
ESEA  was  created.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that 
the  funds  available  are  insufficient  to  achieve 
any  substantial  Impact  for  more  than  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  children.  The  full 
funding  of  ESEA  would  approximately  double 
the  fluids  available,  and  approximately  dou- 
ble the  potential  Impact  of  the  Act." 

From  Double  Spiings,  Ala.: 

Recent  enactments  of  Congress  furnishing 
support  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation has  been  great!!  It  hae  made  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  our  educational  system. 
ESEA  is  at  least  50%  underfunded. 

Our  need  l£  great— even  desperate. 

For  these  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  obvious  that  the  package  to  add  $180,- 
800,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 


tion Act  Is  urgently  needed  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  whose  pro- 
posal would  provide  what  I  believe  is  a 
reasonable  level  of  fimdUig  for  essential 
education  programs. 

In  1968  the  Congress  appropriated  $4.1 
billion  for  education. 

In  1969  we  appropriated  $400  million 
less 

The  January  budget  proposals  would 
have  lopped  off  another  $100  million  from 
the  1969  figure. 

The  April  budget  would  have  cut  still 
another  $400  million. 

Fortimat-ely.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  seen  fit  at 
least  to  halt  the  decline  and  I  heaitily 
commend  that  decision. 

But  if  we  are  no  longer  to  look  back- 
ward to  1968  as  the  year  when  this  Con- 
gress made  its  most  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  education,  we  must  recognize  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  well-thought- 
out  package  of  amendments  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Joelson) . 

Each  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  body 
has    increased    the    authorizations    for 


these  education  programs — we  have  ex- 
panded the  Congress"  promise  to  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation. 

And  yet  the  gap  between  the  promises 
and  the  realized  appropriations  con- 
tinues to  widen. 

I  suggest  that  we  mtist  narrow  that 
gap  now,  nanow  the  gap  between  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations,  between 
promise  and  delivery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  educational  crisis 
now  facing  my  own  city  of  Los  Angeles 
Is  only  one  example  of  a  nationwide 
phenomenon. 

Cities  with  declining  tax  bases  are 
being  further  jeopardized  by  voters"  re- 
jection of  critically  needed  bond  issues, 
and  the  resulting  burden  falls  most 
heavily  on  inner-city  youngsters  who 
need  the  most  help. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  an  excerpt  from  testimony 
by  Los  Angeles  City  School  Sui>erinten- 
dent  Jack  Crowther  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  children : 
Elementary  and  Secondarv  Education  Act — 
Trrix  I:   Compensatory  Education 

The  number  of  children  residing  wlUiln 
the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District  who  are 
eligible  for  Compensatory  Education  pro- 
grams Is  shown  In  Table  I.  This  number  has 
increased  by  one  third,  from  94,000  to  121,347 
since  the  beginning  of  the  programs  In  FT 
66. 


TABLE  I.— CHILDREN  ELIGIBLE  FOR  ESEA,  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal  year 

Family  income 

less  than  $2,000 

(1960  census) 

AFDC  excess 
o(  C.OOO  (an- 
nual survey) 

Total 

Increase 

Percent 

1966 

39, 493 

54.615 
63, 070 
68,000 
72,091 
81,954 

94,108  ... 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

39,493 

, 39,493 

39.493 

39.493 

102, 563 
107,493 
111,584 
121,447 

8.455 

4.930 
4.090 
9,863 

9 

5 
4 
9 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  1960 
Census  data  for  families  earning  less  than 
$2,000  per  year  and  the  updated  data  for 
families  receiving  In  excess  of  $2,000  per  year 
AFDC  aid. 

The  allocation  to  the  District  of  Title  I 
funds  and  the  date  of  notification  are  sum- 
marized-In  Table  n.  Although  increasing  in 
FY  68,  the  allocations  showed  a  marked  de- 
crease for  FTT  69  and  again  in  FY  70.  projected 
on  the  basis  of  the  Administration  Budget. 
The  difference  between  the  $38,225,805  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entttled  for  FY 
70  and  the  $13.5O0.0(K)  anticipated  is  deeply 
discouraging.  The  problems  of  mounting  ef- 
fective programs  when  the  notification  of 
funds  to  be  actually  received  comes  so  late  In 
the  fiscal  year  Is  a  story  you  know  well. 

TABLE  ll.-ALLOCATION  OF  ESEA.  TITLE  I.  FUNDS  TO  LOS 
ANGELES  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Fiscal  year  Entitlement     Appropriated       Date  notified 


1966 $23,715,216 

1967 27.384.321 

1968 29,560.575 

1969 32,024.608 

1970 38,255.805 


$15,130,585  Aprin966. 

14.838.952  Mar.  30,  1%7. 

16.201.638  Feb.  16.  1968. 

15.028.872  Jan.  7.  1969. 
1  13,500,000 


each  child.  The  data  shown  In  Table  IV  In- 
dicate we  have  even  Improved  on  this  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  spent  per  child,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  ser\-mg  fewer  pupils. 

Table  III.  Number  of  pupils  served  in  ESEA. 
title  I,  program 

1965-66     (approximate) 65.000 

1968-6r    (approximate) 50,000 

1969-70    (approximate) 45,000 

Table  IV. — Expenditures  per  pupil  partici- 
pating in  ESEA,  title  I,  programs 

1965-66    $233 

1968-69    - - 300 

1969-70  (required     by     State     guide- 
lines)    —  300 

We  have  been  forced  to  take  programs  out 
of  some  schools  entirely,  although  the  need 
In  those  schools  has  increased.  Consequently, 
the  number  of  schools  with  compensatory 
education  programs  has  been  decreased  as 
summarized  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  v.— NUMBER   OF  SCHOOLS  WITH   ESEA,   TITLE    I. 
PROGRAMS 


>  Estimated  entitlement  t>ased  on  forward  tunding  it  a  10- 
percenl  reduction  Irom  current  year. 

For  the  past  four  years,  we  have  been  able 
to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  compensa- 
tory education  programs  as  budgeting  re- 
sources have  declined  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  being  served,  as  shown  in  Table 
in.  This  is  the  only  way  we  have  been  able 
to  maintain  a  given  level  ol  expenditure  for 


Elementary 

Junior  high 

Senior  high 

1965-66 

1968-69 

1969-70 

117 

61 

'33 

12 
12 
'6 

12 
12 
•3 

'  Estimated. 


The  failure  of  Congress  to  t^jproprlate 
funds  sufficient  to  support  the  compensa.tory 
education  programs  is  reflected  In  Table  VI. 
Here,  the  amount  of  money  allocated  per 
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pupu  18  computed  in  terms  of  the  total  num-     son  amendment,  and  urge  that  my  col-  red  cent  for  Ubrai-y  construction  under 

oer  or  pupua  engiDie.                                          leagxies  do  the  same.  tltie  n  of  the  Ubrary  Services  and  Con- 

TABLxVJ— SSE A  title  I.  allocation  per              Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  structlon  Act. 

,Qfl^i.«             eMfi^&ie  child                            the  gentleman  yield?  if  the  funds  are  not  restored,  the  effect 

io8aI«7  ■ ■ ""■  •J!^  I!        ^^-  ^^^^  °'  California.  I  yield  to  the  of  these  cuts  on  the  education  and  library 

iIItZs   iRftTO     gentleman  from  New  York.  programs  of  this  counti-y  will  be  devas- 

i96a-69   13469        ^^-  FARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  go  on  rec-  tating.  The  Impact  on  New  York  offers 

1969-70  (estimate)  inifl     °^^  ^  favoring  the  Joelson  amendment,  a   good   example.   It  would   mean  that 

xfr  r^.i^o^  ♦v,  ^  ,  .V  ^  ""^^^  ^^^  ^"  passing  that  in  view  of  programs  like  the  more  effective  schools 
sa"ry^^SSn  nroe^,  m^^  '^Tv,'?:  ^,^. '*^*  *^^'  ""'^  ""^  *  ^"'^'"^  °'  ^^  program,  which  provides  the  culturally 
"^ugh^tie  I  Of  ?he'^en^'  a^^!  J*"^"""-  ^"^"^^^.^^  ^^°V'''  "°*  H'''^"^  deprived  youngster  with  a  chance  to  get 
ondary  Education  Act  exists  Evidence  of  the  ^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^°°  million  of  that  for  ahead  through  providing  additional  serv- 
need  Is  shown  In  every  State  achievement  fa^cation.  I  can  think  of  no  better  place  ices,  teachers  aides,  and  educationally 
test  administered.  Based  on  the  criteria  con-  to  put  $1  billion  of  that  surplus.  deprived  lower  class  size  will  suffer:  It 
teined  in  the  law,  there  are  over  121,400  Mr.  BELL  of  Cahfornia.  I  certainly  would  mean  that  the  educationally  de- 
young  people  eligible  for  these  compensatory  concur  with  the  gentleman.  prived  kid  who  needed  books  and  Ubrarj- 
oSftS^  hn?r»n7  ""  ^''i"  "^  '^"'  _^/  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sendees  would  be  left  without  them:  It 
only  50.000  but  even  fewer  next  year.  The  rise  to  support  in  the  strongest  possible  would  mean  that  Innovative  pronrams  of 
Report  of  the  California  state  Department  of  terms  the  Dackase  amenrimpnt^phlph  ^o^o^^ean  inai  innovative  programs  oi 
Education  on  Evaluation  of  ESEA  Title  Prol-  „<\rT  Z  P**^t  .  *"^enament  wnicn  preschool  training  Involving  the  pupil 
ects  Of  California  for  1967^  UertdVnia  T,^  ^1  ^^^'"^  ^  increase  by  $894  mil-  and  parent  alike  would  have  to  be  aban- 
that  we  are  successfully  helping  young  peo-  ^°^  "^  funding  for  education  and  li-  doned;  and  it  would  mean  that  the  qual- 
ple.  Senior  high  school  studente  averaged  "^H^  Programs.  jjy  gj  teacher  instruction  In  critical  sub- 
more  than  one  year  of  growth  on  the  Gates-         There  IS  something  inherently  wrong  jg^t    matters    would    be    hurt    and    the 

^f*^^,*^nf.^«  ^7'''**.  "^^  *^'^*  ^^"^     "^n*^  ?  ^^^^Lr^u^  government  can  availability    of    educational    equipment 

of  studente  In  reading  Improvement  classes     allocate  over  $80  billion  to  defense,  give  vunniH  rtArrpn«. 

;r^is;"^,'s.rp,.'^rr.r^i„?r  EH^£'HE°''S'",{rl  ^"S"^rinT,^"rsr'j;; 

dente    improved    by    2  9    years    In    reading     !^,'^„f.^^'',,^?l.".  ^irtuaUy  impossible  to  ^^  ^re  slipping  backward.  I  can- 
v(x^uiary.  whUe  others  showed  a  growth  of     Set  even  $3.4  biUion  for  the  education  of  ^^^  ^ring  myself  to  believe  that  no  matter 
2  5  years  in  one  years  time,  where  normally     all  its  60  miUion  schoolchildren  and  the  j^  .  .^e  results  of  this  vote  todav  thp 
only  .7  years'  growth  has  been  the  pattern",     many  million  more  who  derive  personal  ?i?eral  o^^enSient  v^^^ 
In  response  to  questionnaires.  74  percent  of     enrichment  from  library  programs!^  f^oItLn^htf^fr  \ho^  iJif^u^Tl.u 
the  parents  noticed   Improvement  In   chll-         There  is  somethlne  basically  inconslst-  education  this  year  than  last,  just  as  it 
drens  study   habits.   80  percent  said   their     ent     aboSt  Tn  ^SSon     S^  ^P«"*  ^«^  ^"  ^«*^  ^^^  *h*"  "  '^^  ^" 
chlldren-s  attitude  toward  school  had  Im-     p?LchS  self  *help  Sdthen^^abs  awS  «^^^   ^^^^-  ^°^  ^^^^^"^  ^^«^'  "^^^^  ^' 
proved,  and  78  percent  thought  their  chll-     thr  h^kf  anH    o^,?^otT^t^.  ^^„!^r^c  wrong  with  this  country?  Our  epitaph 
dren   learned   more   than  they  had   during     \^rr^^^..    tSnff^^Z  Z    JJ^^^  ^^  may  very  weU  be:    Billions  for  guns- 
previous  years.   I   urge  you  to  provide  the     '"'"    ^°^^    motivated    to    learn    and  npnnlP<:  fnr  hnnks 
funds  authorized  to  do  the  Job  that  must     improve.  pennies  i or  dook^ 
and  can  be  done.                                                       To  turn  about  society  to  overcome  the  ^^  *^  "P  *°  "^^  House  of  Representative.'^ 

Mr    BELL  of  California    TnH«v    Mr      administration,  I  led  a  group  of  71  Mem-  to  undue  these  distorted  priorities.  I  do 

Mr.  asAA.  01  California.  Today,  Mr.     ^ers  of  Congress  in  aDDeallne  to  Con-  "o*  as  strongly  support  some  of  the  pro- 

Sj^e?' *■''''"" '"""'"^'^  ^^'"^  ^"^     TvlLSaSm^^^o^^!'c^SL^o^°L  ^^^^   contained   in   the    $894    mUUon 

.  oruer.                                                       HEW-Labor  ADoroDriatlonq  Siihrnmmit-  Package  amendment  as  I  do  others,  but 

are^tafSig  "alS!  JlTe '°cSen'  Z    Sl'fiSrf  ^  huge  cutf  "iS'^Sl  I  shall  support  the  package  as  a  whole 

thi  KhS^wh<rart"mnt.  ^^:^T  k°^    ^id   to  education  and  libraries  recom-  as  the  only  way  of  mustering  the  support 

Sme  tav^eS  with  crTe   ^th'^rSt.         "^^^^^^  ""^  ^^e  Nixon  administration.  In  necessary  to  do  something  to  turn  thi.s 

TT^rXh  thpl  nl.tT  '  *^"l '^otS;^       some  small  way  I  believe  our  letter  was  society  around. 

chSce  t^  re^/h  th^pm^           ""^  ^^''^  '^^     helpful  in  stirring  the  committee  to  re-  Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

We  hfl^eX Vh«n^P  f^  inv«f  fK.  *           store  some  of  the  Nixon  cuts  to  a  tune  genUeman  yield? 

Mo^L- !!„               vf-^  .^  "i"^^*  *®  **''"     of  $1-3  biUion.  Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 

wS  Z  onl?LnfiJ.^r^'^rZ°J'^        S"^  ^^^  ^'^^y  ^"d  ^^  tiie  admin-  gentleman. 

wSSie  oLk    hnf  whith   .1^^^  "^'^    Istration.  the  committee's  education  and  Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I    sup- 

?utu?e    t^^  revPnnP^  frnn,    fh^o^^     ^'^^^'^   ^"^8^*   recommendation   seems  port,  wholeheartedly,  the  effort  by  my 

wouUl   ouierwile   be   tor^^rrnw^  h«rH       ^^"^^  °"^  °^  ^^^^^  ^'^h  the  needs  of  distinguished  colleague,  the  genUeman 

wreunemoWd          ^^'"o^o* »   hard-     our   cities.   Rather   than   increasing   or  from    New    Jersey.    Charles    S.    Joel- 

ThP«.  iwr  nho ),.,>, o^  „,.»  •  *  *.  even  maintaining  the  per  capita  amount  son,  to  amend  HH.  13111,  the  Labor- 
in  A,;„iio-c'  7,7*7,^1^  .  mvestments  available  to  disadvantaged  children  to  HEW  appropriations  bUl  for  fiscal  yeai 
^  n^  vi?J  ^i  „  f  T''^  "^  .'*'^  upgrade  their  education  under  title  I  of  1970,  to  provide  needed  funds  for  essen- 
m^my  view,  we  cannot  afford  not  to    the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa-  tlal  education  programs. 

AnH  „flf    „.,^»     f  M     T                   i          ^^°^  A^*'  •'he  committee  chose  to  reduce  Specifically,  the  Joelson  amendment. 

prfn^aH^«  „i!PJ;           ,       compensatory     the  per  capita.  Rather  than  increase  the  supported  by  the  Emergency  Committee 

i,  ^««  cL.^«/        *»,    i^t'  ^^  ^,^1^^^     volume  of   books   available   to   school-  for  FuU  Funding  of  Education  Programs, 

than  Tf  ^rr^  one-third  fewer  children     children  who  would  not  otherwise  have  would  provide  funds  to  reestablish  previ- 

tnaniioia^yearsago.                                    the  opportunity  to  read  books,  the  com-  ous  program  levels  for  school  libraries. 

ine  per-pupll  allocation  has  dropped     mlttee  chose  to  provide  no  special  fund-  NDEA    equipment    and    guidance   and 

"^  »l    ™^'°°  *°^  <=osts  have  increased,     ing  for  title  H.  counseling,  and  college  faculties,  as  well 

Mr.  cnairman,  reaching  the  children        Rather   than   stimulate   programs   to  as  necessary  funds  for  Impacted  Area  Aid 

of  poverty  before  they  have  dropped  out,     make  education  both  more  relevant  and  Public   Law   874.   vocational   education, 

before  they  contribute  to  ever-increasing     Individualized  through  vigorous  support  title  I.  II.  and  IH  of  ESEA   and  NDEA 

crime  rates   and  ever-growing   welfare    of  the  supplemental  centers  program  of  student  loans. 

'Z^.  'tl^^'tl^^.    "^  thoughtful  Ameri-     title  m  of  ESEA.  the  committee  chose  By  virtue  of  previous  congressional  ac- 

cans  wouia  reject.                                           to  lump  funding  for  this  program  with  tion.  each  of  these  programs,  now  es- 

Our  authorizations  for  this  program     that  for  three  other  programs  and  to  tabllshed  and  operative,  with  students, 

and   for   the  others  contained   in   the     provide  not  even  an  adequate  level  of  schools,  and  systems  deeply  involved  and 

measuie  before  us  reflect  this  view,  but     funding  for  title  m  for  all  four  pro-  dependent  thereon,  is  essential  to  our 

our  decisions  to  put  our  money  where     grams.  And  rather  than  spur  the  con-  previously  declared  efforts  to  provide  the 

°u^r^'^°J^^  if^'  *^*'*y^  ^*™  ^  ^^"  ^»r    struction  of  public  libraries  so  that  the  best  possible  education  to  the  most  stu- 

snort  of  the  need.                                          young  and  old  alike  could  have  the  op-  dents  in  our  evermore  sophisticated  and 

It  IS  with  the  strongest  possible  ur-    portunlty  to  enjoy  contact  with  books,  complex  world  society.  Even  as  a  student, 

gency,  therefore,  that  I  support  the  Joel-    the  committee  chose  to  provide  not  one  having  received  the  benefits  of  an  edu- 
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catlonal  loan,  finds  needs  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  loan  program,  so  too, 
does  a  school  or  a  school  system  find  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  various  programs 
which,  once  established,  became  integral 
parts  of  their  academic  and  institutional 
modus  operandi.  Educational  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  throughout  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent  have  ad- 
vised me  of  the  need  for  continuing  these 
programs  and  their  significant  help  in 
the  proper  education  and  counseling  of 
their  students. 

If,  in  general,  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility  of  continuing  that 
which  it  has  set  In  motion  for  the  com- 
mon good,  it  certainly  must  have  par- 
ticular responsibility  in  those  geographi- 
cal areas  upon  which,  by  other  action,  the  ' 
Federal  establishment  has  imposed  im- 
pacted conditions.  Here  again  we  find 
ourselves  involved  with  a  fight  to  re- 
store funds  for  Public  Law  874  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

Impacted  aid  is  that  Federal  assist- 
ance least  tainted  by  Federal  control. 
Our  local  school  administrations  have 
been  able  to  use  this  money,  without  di- 
rection from  the  Federal  Government  to 
supplement  their  already  too  meager 
budgets.  If  this  money  were  no*^  added  to 
the  appropriation  many  school  districts 
would  find  that  they  must  either  close  or 
drastically  curtail  their  programs.  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  a  party  to  either  alterna- 
tive. 

Surely  when  we  can  find  the  funds  and 
genius  to  walk  on  the  moon  we  can  find 
the  way  to  adequately  fund  our  educa- 
tional programs. 

This  country's  most  precious  resource 
is  its  youth.  To  fail  to  adequately  educate 
that  youth  and  prepare  them  for  life  in 
this  world  of  ours  is  tantamount  to  wast- 
ing that  precious  resource.  This  we  can- 
not afford  to  do.  In  these  days  of  spiral- 
ing  operation  costs.  Increasing  resistance 
to  local  property  taxation,  and  com- 
munity insistence  on  quality  education, 
to  fail  to  fully  fimd  these  programs  will, 
in  effect,  be  sentencing  our  children  to 
the  punishment  of  inferior  or  mediocre 
education — this  we  cannot  afford  to  do. 
The  welfare  of  this  Nation  depends,  in 
final  analysis,  on  the  ability  of  our  youth. 
That  ability  will,  in  a  large  measure,  be 
determined  by  their  education.  Let  us 
not  falter  in  the  task  of  providing  them 
the  education  they  need.  Let  us  fulfill  our 
previously  declared  commitment  of  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  education  for  the 
most  possible  students.  Tliis  Nation's  wel- 
fare depends  upon  it. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Joelson 
amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  first  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Impact 
Act.  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  and  his  sub- 
committee, for  recognizing  the  need  for 
additional  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. They  have  given  us  $80  million 
more  and  we  are  most  grateful.  I  am  sure 


the  vocational  educators  all  over  this 
country  owe  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood),  and  his  commit- 
tee a  debt  of  gratitude. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  discus- 
sion so  far  that  we  will  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  title  B  students  under 
the  impact  aid  bill  whether  we  enact  the 
Michel  amendment  or  whether  we  enact 
the  Joelson  amendment,  for  both  now 
cari-y  these  provisions.  But  I  believe 
every  Member  should  keep  in  mind  that 
if  he  votes  for  the  Michel  amendment, 
he  will  be  reducing  his  own  State  and 
district  allocation  by  78  percent  of  what 
it  was  in  1969.  I  invite  each  Member  to 
examine  the  table  I  placed  in  the  Record 
on  May  26,  page  13816,  to  see  how  much 
his  district  would  lose  in  1970  under  the 
Michel  amendment.  Just  deduct  22  per- 
cent from  the  1969  allocation  in  your 
district  and  you  will  see  what  your  vote 
for  the  Michel  amendment  will  cost  your 
school  people  in  impact  money. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about 
this  category  B.  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  it.  and  I  think  it  ought  to  influence 
your  judgment. 

There  are  55  million  children  attend- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools  in  this  country.  The  bill  before 
us  now  provides,  roughly,  $1.5  billion  of 
Federal  aid  for  various  programs  for 
those  55  million  youngsters,  which  comes 
out.  roughly,  to  $30  a  youngster.  But  this 
same  bill  provides  more  than  $462  milhon 
for  only  2.5  million  children  who  benefit 
from  the  impact  program.  This  comes 
out  to  $150  per  student. 

Last  year  we  spent  $115.5  million  on 
348,000  A  students.  Tliese  are  the  stu- 
dents who  live  on  a  militaiT  installation 
and  attend  a  public  school  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Federal  Government,  quite 
properly,  pays  the  full  cost  of  educating 
those  children  to  the  local  community, 
because  the  parents  of  these  youngsters, 
living  on  a  military  installation,  pay  no 
local  taxes  for  education. 

But  last  year  we  also  spent  another 
$347.5  million  on  2.2  million  B  students. 
These  are  youngsters  who  live  off  the 
militaiT  installation,  whose  parents  pay 
real  estate  taxes  to  the  local  community 
and  spend  their  money  in  the  local  com- 
munity, and  still,  under  the  B  category 
program,  the  Federal  Government  pays 
one-half  the  cost  of  educating  these 
youngsters,  simply  because  they  are  there 
by  virtue  of  some  Federal  activity.  That 
comes  out  to  $150  per  student. 

Under  this  program.  28  States  get  a 
total  of  less  money  for  all  of  their  cate- 
gory' A  students  than  the  single  State  of 
Virginia  across  the  river  -rets  for  its  B 
students.  Virginia  got  $27  million  for  B 
students  and  S3  additional  milhon  for  A 
students  in  1969.  for  a  total  of  $30  mil- 
lion of  Federal  aid  for  impacted  areas. 
The  Michel  amendment  perpetuates 
this  inequity  without  providing  addi- 
tional help  to  those  districts  that  do  not 
have  impact  children. 

How  can  Members  go  back  home  and 
justify  this  kind  of  program  without 
taking  care  of  the  rest  of  the  educational 
needs  of  their  communities?  I  would 
like  Members  to  look  at  this  list.  My 
colleague  from  Illinois  talked  about  the 
fact  that  385  Members  of  Congress  rep- 
resent districts  that  get  aid  under  the 


Impact  program,  but  72  of  these  get  less 
than  $100,000  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Some  will  get  only  $40,000;  some 
will  get  $50,000;  and  some  will  get  $60,000. 
These  Members  are  being  asked  to  vote 
a  $400  million  appropriation  for  B  stu- 
dents in  order  to  bring  into  their  own 
districts  $40,000  or  slightly  more  for  a 
handful  of  students  in  their  districts. 

I  invite  Members  to  look  at  the  rest 
of  this  list.  In  the  Joelson  amendment  at 
least  we  have  some  equity  in  taking  care 
of  the  B  students  as  well  as  all  other 
needs  of  our  district.  I  know  you  all  want 
to  support  the  impact  program.  I  never 
have  seen  anybody  want  to  shoot  Santa 
Claus.  But  at  least  in  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment we  have  some  opportunity  to  bring 
about  some  equity  in  this  program,  be- 
cause we  not  only  take  care  of  the  B  stu- 
dent at  90  percent  funding,  but  we  also 
take  care  of  vocational  education  and 
student  loans,  the  impact  areas,  titles  II. 
Ill,  IV,  and  V,  library  services  and  all 
these  other  things. 

If  my  colleagues  were  to  vote  for  the 
Michel  amendment  alone,  we  would  be 
voting  to  give  $200  million  of  impact 
money  to  10  States  in  this  Union  and 
SI 47  million  to  the  remaining  40  States. 
Under  the  Joelson  amendment  we  will 
be  taking  care  of  more  needs;  and  bring- 
ing more  equity  to  the  different  pro- 
grams, so  we  will  be  voting  to  take  care 
of  the  B  students  and  also  all  students 
in  our  congressional  districts  and  in  our 
States. 

I  would  ask  Members  to  ponder  the 
difference  between  these  two  proposi- 
tions. We  must  look  at  the  equity  of  it. 
We  have  studied  this  in  my  subcom- 
mittee. We  have  held  extensive  hearings. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Joelson 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  the  mod- 
est beginning  of  meeting  the  funding 
needs  of  the  programs  in  the  authorizing 
legislation.  I  ask  Members  to  consider 
this.  If  we  vote  for  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment, we  are  taking  care  of  B  students, 
but  also  taking  care  of  all  other  students 
in  this  program. 

If  we  vote  for  the  Michel  amendment, 
we  will  vote  for  the  B  students  and  that 
is  just  about  all.  If  Members  think  they 
can  justify  this  disproportionate  ex- 
penditure of  $200  million  for  10  States 
and  $147  milhon  for  the  remaining  40 
States,  that  is  for  their  own  judgment. 
But  I  do  not  believe  such  inequity  can  be 
justified  unless  we  substantially  increase 
Federal  funds  for  all  the  other  programs 
included  in  the  Joelson  package. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  under  my  amend- 
ment, it  is  90  percent  for  category'  A  and 
B  and  under  the  Michel  amendment,  it 
is  100  percent  for  categoiT  A  and  59  per- 
cent for  category  B. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  Joelson  amendment  to  H.R. 
13111.  I  wish  to  emphasize  particular 
items  of  this  legislation  which  are  of 
special  concern  to  me  and  in  my  judg- 
ment make  the  amendment  deserving  of 
support. 
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Earlier  this  year,  during  hearings  on 
H.R.  514,  to  extend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  our  commit- 
tee learned  that  more  than  44  million  of 
America's  public  and  private  school  chil- 
dren have  benefited  directly  from  title 
II  programs  since  1966. 

As  we  know,  title  n  provides  alloca- 
tions to  the  States  for  the  purchase  of 
school  library  resources,  textbooks, 
periodicals,  films,  video  tapes,  and  other 
printed  and  published  Instructional  ma- 
terials. 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  in  my  of- 
fice today.  Rev.  Robert  Clark,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  School  Board,  said  that: 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965,  ap- 
proximately 350,000  pupils  enrolled  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Cook  and  Lalce 
counties.  Illinois,  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  library  resources  and  supplementary  text- 
books loaned  to  them  by  local  public  school 
boards  which  have  received  Federal  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

Further^ Father  Clark  says: 

The  Tit>e-  II  program  also  has  served  to 
assure  parents  of  all  fwrochial  school  pupils 
that  federal  aid  to  education,  for  which 
they  are  so  heavily  taxed,  results  In  some 
kind  of  tangible  benefit,  however  meager,  for 
their  children. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  last  March, 
Secretarj'  Finch  said: 

Top  priority  for  Title  II  projects  has  gone 
to  strengthening  education  for  disadvan- 
taged children  in  core  cities,  equalizing  mi- 
nority group  education,  improving  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  Isolated  rural  areas, 
and  setting  up  model  programs  for  early 
childhood  education. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  title 
has  improved  both  the  quality  and  con- 
tent of  educational  materials  in  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  program  has  proved  an  effective 
Incentive  to  States  and  to  private  and 
public  elementary  schools  to  enhance  and 
expand  their  instructional  resources. 

More  than  70,500  pubUc  school  li- 
braries were  expanded  in  1967  alone  as 
a  direct  result  of  title  II. 

A  singularly  effective  component  of 
this  legislation  has  been  the  coordina- 
tion of  efforts  betwen  private  and  pub- 
lic school  educators.  In  cooperative  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  first  time,  many  States  have 
conducted  inservice  training  programs  to 
help  librarians,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators to  better  organize  school  libraries 
and  instructional  materials  centers,  as 
well  as  to  improve  methods  of  selecting 
materials. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  our  national 
s.vstem  of  education  have  been  marked. 

Demonstration  programs  involving 
mobile  equipment  and  various  instruc- 
tional resources  have  been  established  in 
more  than  30  States.  Similar  programs 
are  planned  or  are  being  developed  In 
other  States  as  well. 

Title  I  funds  are  allocated  on  the  ba- 
sis of  a  formula  which  includes  the  to- 
tal number  of  children  enrolled  In  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  each  State.  No  matching 


funds  are  required.  Program  funds  to- 
taled $300  million  from  1966  through 
1968. 

With  the  proven  success  of  this  ti- 
tle, an  appropriation  of  $50  million  for 
fiscal  1970  seems  little  enough  to  pledge 
for  continued  operation  of  these  much- 
needed  programs. 

Much  the  same  praise  can  be  show- 
ered on  title  n  of  the  NDEA  as  well  as 
title  in  of  ESEA.  Both  these  titles  are 
deserving  of  the  additional  funds  that 
would  be  provided  in  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. 

TPTLE  V   or  NDEA 

During  debate  and  passage  of  H.R.  514 
in  April  of  this  year,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  which  consolidated  these  titles; 
namely,  title  n  and  title  HI  of  ESEA  and 
title  in  and  title  V  of  NDEA.  The 
amendment  gives  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  discretionary  authority  to 
provide  funds  to  the  States  for  each  of 
these  worthwhile  and  interrelated  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  Joelson  amendment  pro- 
posed today,  $110,453  million  over  the 
recommended  appropriation  of  S200  mil- 
lion is  suggested  for:  First,  supplemen- 
tary educational  services;  second,  library 
resources ;  third,  guidance  and  counseling 
and  testing;  and  fourth,  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling. 

As  a  six-t,erm  veteran  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
as  chairman  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  I  strongly  endorse 
these  additional  appropriations  for  both 
title  n.  titje  HI  of  NDEA,  title  V-A  of 
NDEA,  and  title  HI  ESEA. 

Title  V  provides  a  modest,  almost  pe- 
nurious, appropriation — $17  million — for 
guidance  and  counseling. 

Our  school  population  increases  annu- 
ally in  increments  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students.  Each  of  these  boys  and 
girls  has  a  special  need  for  assistance 
in  developing  a  career  interest  that  will 
guarantee  him  or  her  an  opportimity  to 
do  something  meaningful  in  the  adult 
world  of  work. 

In  most  school  guidance  programs 
throughout  the  Nation  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  major  blocks  to  provid- 
ing adequate  guidance  is  the  lack  of  ed- 
ucation and  occupational  information 
geared  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  States 
themselves.  This  has  obvious,  and  often 
tragic  results.  We  have  all  read  the  sta- 
tistics that  show  the  outmigration  of 
young  people  from  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation  to  the  large  cities  and  population 
centers. 

In  far  too  many  instances,  these  un- 
skilled, untrained,  unaware  young  peo- 
ple are  driven  to  jobs  that  end  nowhere, 
with  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

With  an  effective  guidance  and  coun- 
seling network  operating  within  each  of 
the  50  States,  young  people  would  receive 
some  realistic  preparation  for  the  jobs 
and  skills  that  are  in  demand  in  the 
labor  market. 

In  a  statement  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mr.  John  C.  Odgers  urged 
continued  and  expanded  support  for  title 


V-A,  listing  the  following  reasons  for 
his  endorsement: 

First.  Title  V-A  would  assist  youth  at 
all  grade  levels  in  career  development 
through  self  understanding,  Increased 
knowledge  of  educational  and  vocational 
opportunities  and  demands,  and  Im- 
pi-oved  decisionmaking  skills. 

Second.  Title  V-A  would  provide  con- 
certed action  on  the  dropout  problem 
which  deprives  an  estimated  25  percent 
of  our  youth  of  a  high  school  education 
and  the  backgi-ound  for  initial  employ- 
ment or  further  training. 

Third.  Title  V-A  would  encourage  the 
development  of  placement  services  to 
insure  every  school's  ability  to  assist  all 
of  its  students  to  complete  an  appropri- 
ate education  program  and  move  into 
the  next  step  beyond  high  school — either 
further  education  or  employment. 

Fourth.  Title  V-A  would  enliance 
school-commuiiity  relationships  to  se- 
cure services — health,  welfare,  employ- 
ment, specialty  training,  information, 
and  so  forth — beyond  those  normally 
available  within  the  school  program. 

Fifth.  Title  V-A  would  interpret  local 
and  area  labor  market  information  con- 
cerning student  needs  to  administrators 
and  the  curriculum  developers  to  assure 
a  curriculum  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  students  and  the  community  at  large. 
Sixth.  Title  V-A  would  expand  orga- 
nized course  selection  programs  to  help 
all  students  make  appropriate  selection 
fi-om  the  increasing  number  of  vocation- 
al, special,  and  academic  programs  be- 
coming available  in  the  typical  secondary 
education  curriculum. 

Seventh.  Title  V-A  would  provide  indi- 
vidual and  group  experiences  which  will 
motivate  all  students  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  sound  attitudes  toward  self, 
toward  education,  toward  employment, 
and  toward  society. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  title  V-A 
funding  amounted  to  $894,406  during  fis- 
cal 1969.  The  estimate  for  fiscal  1970  is 
only  $622,243  for  this  title,  a  substantial 
and  serious  cut  in  service  to  young  peo- 
ple. 

To  gage  the  success  of  this  program, 
I  will  cite  a  brief  review  of  appropriate 
figures. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  .title  V-A  programs  in  1958-59, 
there  were  about  13.000  full-time  equiv- 
alent counselors  serving  public  secondary 
students. 

By  the  end  of  school  year  1966-67. 
43,463  full-time  counselors  were  serving 
public  school  children  and  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  junior  colleges, 
and  technical  institutes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  ideal 
ratio  of  guidance  counselors  to  students 
is  1  to  300.  In  1958,  this  ratio  was  1  to 
960.  By  1967,  however,  this  ratio  had 
been  reduced  to  1  to  450,  still  in  excess 
of  the  recommended  ratio,  but  consid- 
erably improved  over  the  enormous  bur- 
den of  1958. 

A  large  measure  of  the  success  of  title 
V-A  programs  can  be  attributed  to  the 
number  of  students  who  are  remaining  in 
school  longer  and  who  are  graduating 
from  high  school. 

In  1958,  before  title  V-A  went  into 
effect,  582  of  each  1,000  students  were 
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graduating  from  high  school  and  308 
of  these  were  entering  college. 

By  1967,  720  of  each  1.000  were  gradu- 
ating from  high  school  and  400  of  them 
were  entering  college  the  same  year. 
This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  23.9  per- 
cent in  the  high  school  retention  rate 
during  the  9  years. 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  serv- 
ices help  parents  to  recognize  potential 
talent  in  their  children.  They  help  teach- 
ers encourage  the  development  of  those 
special  talents.  And  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, they  give  individual  students  a 
very  real  sense  of  their  individuality  and 
special  abilities. 

VOCATIONAL     EDUCATION 

It  was  With  high  expectations  and 
well-founded  optimism  that  my  subcom- 
mittee, after  26  days  of  hearings  on  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1968.  recommended  this  thoroughly 
revamped  legislation  to  the  House.  Our 
colleagues  agreed  with  our  own  percep- 
tion of  the  critical  need  for  greatly  ex- 
panded vocational  education  programs, 
for  this  legislation  was  passed  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Today  we  are  requesting  funding  for 
this  legislation,  fimding  that  will  provide 
realistic  and  immediate  help  to  students 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  world  of 
work  and  who  are  doomed  to  join  welfare 
and  unemployment  rolls  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  if  they  are  not  exposed  to 
practical  training  experiences  during 
their  high  school  years. 

The  Joelson  amendment  would  also 
provide  $488,716,000  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  is  an  increase  of  $131,500,000 
over  amounts  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  additional  amount  provided  in 
this  amendment  will  implement  those 
portions  of  the  1968  amendments  which 
call  for  occupational  training  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  fimds 
for  research  that  Is  an  absolute  necessity 
if  we  are  to  develop  new  teaching  meth- 
ods and  materials  and  restructure  exist- 
ing vocational  education  curriculums.  It 
would  also  provide  some  funds  to  start 
planning  in  residential  skill  centers  if  a 
further  amendment  is  adopted. 

Figures  attesting  to  the  need  for  vo- 
cational education  speak  for  themselves. 
Peimit  me  to  cite  a  few  of  them : 

First.  Only  one  high  school  student  in 
four  is  enrolled  in  a  vocational  educator 
program,  although  five  out  of  six  never 
achieve  a  full  college  education.  There- 
fore, almost  60  percent  of  high  school 
students  enter  the  job  market  impre- 
pared  to  hold  a  productive  job. 

Second.  More  than  half  of  vocational 
students  are  still  being  trained  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  where  jobs 
are  either  dwindling,  nonremunerative, 
or  nonexistent. 

Third.  Youth  unemployment  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  19  is  the  highest  in 
the  Nation.  Approximately  23  percent  of 
white  males,  33  percent  of  nonwhite 
males,  and  49  percent  of  nonwhite  fe- 
males in  this  group  of  young  people  are 
unemployed. 

According  to  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  an  organization 


that  was  of  great  assistance  to  my  sub- 
committee in  rewriting  this  legislation, 
present  vocational  programs  fall  short 
of  fulfilling  their  two  major  purposes 
which  are  to  prepare  students  for  the 
world  of  work  and  to  give  particular  at- 
tention to  those  with  special  needs. 

The  recommended  appropriation  un- 
der the  Joelsen  amendment  will  give  as- 
sistance to  the  States  through  increased 
basic  grants.  The  act  passed  last  year 
required  certain  percentages  of  basic 
grant  fluids  to  be  set  aside  to  aid  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  handicapped  as  well 
as  to  postsecondary  schools.  These  set- 
asides  went  Into  effect  on  July  1.  Unless 
we  provide  funds  sufficient  to  help  the 
States  meet  their  set-aside  obligations, 
the  cuts  will  have  to  be  made  in  ongoing 
programs. 

Far  too  many  youngsters  have  been 
jostled  around  by  the  Government.  It  is 
time  we  gave  them  some  assurances  that 
their  interests  toward  career  preparation 
are  our  interests  as  well.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  discourage  innovation  and  expe- 
rimentation on  the  part  of  vocational  ed- 
ucators and  businessmen  and  members 
of  the  academic  community. 

Vocational  education,  particularly 
through  its  strenuous  advocacy  of  co- 
operative work-study  programs,  can 
make  the  difference  between  a  society 
that  merely  dumps  its  underachievers 
into  the  maze  of  welfare  and  public  as- 
sistance programs  or  which  gives  each 
student  the  sincere  opportunity  to  earn 
a  meaningful  living  in  a  productive  ca- 
reer. 

I  also  support  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Joelson  amendment,  which  in  my 
mind  would  establish  a  greater  degree 
of  equity  in  distribution  of  tax  dollars 
for  education.  The  higher  education 
consti-uction  amendment  as  well  as  in- 
creases In  funds  for  the  NDEA  student 
loan  program  and  title  I  of  ESEA  bring 
more  equity  to  the  entire  Federal-aid 
program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefiy  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  is  altogether 
incorrect,  because  in  my  amendment  we 
struck  the  provision  which  would  have 
carved  up  the  funds  provided,  and  as 
a  result  category-  A  and  category  B  are 
treated  precisely  the  same.  The  gentle- 
man just  does  not  know  what  is  in  the 
amendment. 

I  also  wish  to  correct  the  statement 
about  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  fitjm  Illinois,  because  under 
the  Joelson  amendment  90  percent  en- 
titlement Is  provided,  and  under  my 
amendment  78  percent  is  provided  for 
A  and  B. 

But  the  gentleman  is  incorrect  when 
he  says  we  are  only  taking  care  of  cat- 
egory A. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  yield 
briefly,  I  have  been  informed  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  did  indeed  put  In  a 
correction  to  his  amendment,  and  the 
gentlemsm  is  correct  in  his  statement. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  debate  yesterday  and 
today.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  be- 
come ci-ystal  clear  fiom  the  debate,  it  is 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  wrong  when  he  says  we 
ought  to  decide  on  this  floor  what  cate- 
gories of  education  require  the  most  at- 
tention. That  decision  can  best  be  made 
by  the  people  who  are  ninning  the  school 
systems  of  the  country,  and  not  by  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  commend  the  Members  to  the  com- 
ments made  in  the  well  yesterday  by  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee iMr.  Flood  < ,  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  subcommittee  which  brings 
this  bill  before  us  today  was  merely  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  'Mrs.  Green',  when  this 
House  consolidated  several  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  is  a  desirable  result 
to  be  accomplished,  and  the  House  ought 
to  go  along  with  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  'Mi-s.  Green  > 
left  the  discretion  with  the  States  and 
not  with  the  Office  of  Education.  That 
is  where  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Tlie  gentleman  is  not 
even  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  States. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  State 
departments  of  education,  and  the  gen- 
tleman believes  it  ought  to  be  decided 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  have  seen  in  2  days  that  we  can- 
not get  any  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
how  much  money  should  be  in  this  pro- 
gram and  how  much  money  should  be 
In  that  program.  That  is  because  we  are 
not  experts  on  the  subject  of  education 
and  that  was  recognized  by  the  House 
in  approving  the  Green  amendment  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was 
simply  following  suit. 

I  should  like  to  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today— I 
do  it  because  I  do  not  ser%'e  on  the  sub- 
committee which  conducted  the  hearings 
and  is  handling  the  bill  today— and  to 
recommend  that  the  Members  follow  the 
leadership  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
Members  of  which  are  all  recognized 
friends  of  education,  are  among  the  most 
able  and  sincere  Members  of  this  body, 
and  have  devoted  4  months  of  their  time 
to  this  subject,  who  have  studied  it  thor- 
oughly, and  who  have  in  my  opinion 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  a  bill  which  should  be  en- 
acted without  amendment. 

I  think  the  committee  bill  is  a  good 
one  and  supported  it  in  the  committee 
although  it  is  $155  million  above  the  re- 
vised budget.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  think  the  committee  bill  as  it  came 
out  of  the  subcommittee — following  long 
and  careful  studj'  and  consideration- 
approved  by  the  full  committee,  and  now 
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before    the   Committee    of   the   Whole, 
should  be  approved. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  here  to- 
day and  yesterday  about  our  neglect  of 
the  schoolchildren  and  about  how  we 
are  not  spending  enough  money  on  edu- 
cation. I  hate  to  be  accused  of  being 
opposed  to  education,  as  I  am  being  ac- 
cused in  telegrams  and  letters  by  people 
who  obviously  do  not  know  the  facts.  Let 
me  remind  the  Committee  of  a  point 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  so  far  in 
the  debate. 

We  who  bring  appropriation  bills  to 
the  floor  have  told  the  Members  repeat- 
edly that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  appropriations  and  spend- 
ing. Let  me  just  state  what  is  in  this 
bill  for  spending  in  1970;  not  appropria- 
tions, but  spending.  That  is  what  counts, 
because  the  Department  of  Education 
has  on  hand  unexpended  balances  right 
now  of  previously  appropriated  moneys 
amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
A  good  part  of  that  was  provided  last 
year  In  advance  funding,  but  if  we  elim- 
inate CRat  there  is  on  hand  in  that  ofHce 
for  future  expenditures  $211  million 
which  is  not  even  In  this  bill  and  was 
appropriated  in  prior  years. 

Let  me  tell  one  other  thing  about 
spending.  This  refers  to  the  outlays  by 
the  OfiBce  of  Education,  the  actual  ex- 
penditures last  year,  which  amoimted  to 
$3,424,000,000.  Get  that  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Haley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jonas  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  Office  of  Education 
in  fiscal  year  1969  spent  $3,424,000,000. 
The   outlays    projected   In    the    1970 
budget  by  the  Office  of  Education  amount 
to  $3,701,000,000.  This  committee  added 
$86  million  of  additional  expenditures  to 
the  $3.7  billion,  making  total  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  this  bill,  as  it  came 
to  you  from  the  committee,  of  $3,787.- 
000,000   as   compared   to   $3,424,000,000 
last  year.  That  means  if  the  bill  before 
you  now  is  enacted,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  provided  $363  million  more 
to  spend  than  it  actually  spent  in  1969. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  I  ask  you  in  all 
honesty  and  in  all  reason,  in  view  of  the 
fiscal  situation  that  our  country  is  con- 
fronted with,  why  should  you  not  pay 
more  attention  to  expenditure  than  ap- 
propriation levels.  You  can  approve  the 
committee  bill  before  you  today  and  feel 
assured  that  the  Office  of  Education  will 
have  $363  million  more  to  spend  on  edu- 
cation next  year  than  it  spent  last  year. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Fed- 
eral  funds   for   education   in   the   1970 
budffet  total  nearly  $10,000,000,000.  This 
is  a  fivefold  increase  since  1960— yet  the 
argument  has  repeatedly  been  made  on 
the  floor  today  and  yesterday  that  Con- 
gress is  neglecting  education.  No  wonder 
the  people  back  home  are  misled  when 
they  read   such   charges.   They  deserve 
to  be  answered  and  a  complete  answer 
will  be  found  in  the  speeches  made  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Flood)   and  by 
the  equally   distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  iMr.  Michkl). 


Rememt>er  these  figures:  $10  billion 
for  education — throughout  Ctovem- 
ment — and  $3,787,000,000  spending  au- 
thority provided  in  this  one  bill  alone  for 
the  Office  of  Education.  This  Is  $363,- 
000,000  more  than  that  Office  spent  last 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink). 

Mi-s.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  might 
state,  under  the  procedures  of  the  House, 
he  is  trying  to  recognize  first  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  appropriations 
handling  the  bill  and  second  general 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. It  is  his  intention  to  go  back 
and  forth  to  each  side  of  the  aisle  to 
recognize  Members  who  have  been  stand- 
ing and  seeking  recognition  the  longest. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  sought 
recognition  all  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
the  Chair  was  unable  to  recognize  her 
because  of  the  procedures  of  the  House, 
having  to  recognize  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  members  of 
the  committee.  I  wish  the  Members  to 
know  that  the  Chair  will  recognize  them 
under  the  normal  procedures. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  House 
heard  various  individuals  rise  and  de- 
nounce the  Impact  aid  program  as  a 
"bonanza."  As  one  of  the  "bosses"  who 
receives  about  10  percent  of  my  State 
education  budget  from  this  source,  may 
I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  every  dime  of 
these  funds  is  used  for  the  education 
of  children  and  this  I  do  not  regard  as 
a  bonanza. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  45  miUlon 
children  in  America  come  from  these 
4.263  school  districts  that  receive  Im- 
pact aid  fimds.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel)  is  far  from  generous. 
If  you  vote  for  his  amendment,  you 
wUl,  in  effect,  be  voting  to  reduce  your 
school  districts  impact  funds  by  13  per- 
cent. The  Michel  amendment  will  give 
your  school  districts  only  77  percent  of 
their  entitlement.  In  fiscal  1969  your 
school  districts  received  90  percent  en- 
titlement. This  is  a  13-percent  cut. 

The  fiscal  1970  Public  Law  874  re- 
quirements are  $650  million,  of  which 
$154,700,000  are  for  category  "A"  chil- 
dren and  $456,394,000  are  for  category 
"B"  children;  $32,300,000  are  for  so-called 
section  6  "on  base"  children  educated 
directly  by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause local  school  districts  have  refused 
impact  funds  as  totally  inadequate  for  a 
proper  educational  program. 

If  Public  Law  874  is  such  a  "bonanza" 
my  question  is  how  come  52,400  children 
attend  these  federally  operated  schools? 
This  Federal  section  6  school  system 
is  100-percent  federally  supported.  One 
hundred  percent  of  cost.  If  these  same 
children  were  in  a  local  school  district 
the  Federal  share  would  be  only  50  per- 
cent of  average  per  pupil  costs  as  de- 
termined from  the  budget  of  2  years 
previous.  Who  is  getting  the  bonanza? 

Getting  only  50  percent  of  average 
costs  as  existed  2  whole  school  years  pre- 
viously is  absolutely  no  bargain  at  all. 
Hawaii's  arerage  per  pupil  school  costs 
this  coming  school  year  are  $770.  Two 


school  years  ago  they  were  $632.  Yet  un- 
der Public  Law  874  we  receive  only  Vz  of 
$632  Instead  of  V2  of  $770  for  this  com- 
ing school  year.  This  means  that  we  are 
actually  allocated  only  41  percent  of  our 
current  costs  per  "A"  child,  even  with 
full  funding. 

The  Michel  amendment  would  cut  this 
payment  to  only  31  percent  of  our  cur- 
rent costs.  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by 
this  kind  of  generosity. 

It  must  be  voted  down  or  the  quality 
of  education  of  45  million  children  in 
4,000  school  districts  will  be  poorer  by 
$150  million.  Impact  budgets  which  were 
set  at  90  percent  of  entitlement  in  fiscal 
1969  will  be  reduced  under  the  Michel 
amendment  to  77  percent  of  entitlement 
for  fiscal  1970. 

It  is  true  that  only  3  million  children 
are  counted  in  allocating  these  funds 
under  impact  aid;  however,  since  these 
funds  are  paid  into  the  general  school 
budget,  once  allocated,  its  denial  will  de- 
prive the  entire  45  million  schoolchil- 
dren who  are  part  of  these  4,263  school 
systems. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram in  1951,  Public  Law  874  has  re- 
ceived full  congressional  support  for  100- 
percent  funding,  except  for  the  last  fis- 
cal year  where  the  funding  was  90  per- 
cent of  entitlement. 

Now  this  Michel  amendment  would  cut 
this  to  77  percent  of  entitlement. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii  during  our 
school  year  1968-69  there  were  17,131  stu- 
dents whose  parents  lived  on  and  worked 
on  Federal  property.  My  latest  figures 
from  the  Hawaii  State  government  show 
that  there  are  57,791  military  dependents 
in  my  State.  These  17,000  children  who 
live  on  base  are  covered  under  category 
"A"  of  Public  Law  874.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
provided  full  funding  for  these  children 
under  Public  Law  874,  what  is  not  widely 
know  is  the  fact  that  this  so-called  full 
funding  pays  for  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  educating  these  children  as  I 
have  just  explained. 

We  have  justified,  over  the  years,  our 
continuance  in  this  program  only  because 
the  funds  we  received  from  the  category 
"B"  children  were  such  that  the  State 
cost  of  educating  the  "A"  children  was 
subsidized  by  the  "B"  category  funding. 
With  100-percent  funding  for  the  "A" 
and  "B"  children  under  Public  Law  874 
Hawaii  would  receive  $11  million,  but 
our  total  current  school  costs  beginning 
September  1969  will  be  $13  million  just 
for  the  "A"  children  alone. 

With  funding  cut  to  $7.8  million  the 
State  will  have  to  come  up  with  the  $5.2 
million  deficit  just  for  our  17,000  on-base 
schoolchildren. 

This  Is  my  case  for  funding  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  874  program  as  provided  in  the 
Joelson  amendment.  I  urge  this  House  to 
look  upon  this  program  as  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  45  million  children  In  America. 
We  are  not  discussing  only  the  impact 
children. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  Michel 
substitute  and  vote  "aye"  for  the  Joelson 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Joelson  amendment 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  over- 
coming the  dangerous  neglect  of  ex- 
tremely vital  educational  programs 
which  are  threatened  by  the  committee 

bill-  ^     , 

These  programs  Include  the  Impact 
aid  program,  vocational  education,  the 
school  library  program,  instructional 
equipment,  construction  of  badly  needed 
facilities  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  college  student  loans,  and  several 
others.  ^     , 

It  Is  not  merely  that  I  regard  educa- 
tion in  aU  its  Important  ramifications  as 
one  of  the  very  best  public  investments 
we  can  make.  It  is  also  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  sounds  retreat  from  many  of  the 
crreat  educational  goals  this  Nation  has 
lo   wisely   established  in   the   last   few 

years.  ^  , 

The  committee  bill,  to  our  sadness  and 
our  shame,  cuts  far  below  our  expendi- 
tures of  last  year  for  program  after  vital 
program  in  the  educational  field.  It  com- 
pletely eliminates  some  of  them. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  for  a  dras- 
tic reduction  in  our  educational  budget. 
A  nation  which  can  land  men  on  the 
moon  and  return  them  to  earth,  and  all 
of  this  the  product  of  education,  would 
be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  at  this 
vital  juncture  in  history  to  cut  back  on 
its  educational  goals  and  reduce  its  edu- 
cational effort.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  committee  bill  proposes,  anil 
that  is  what  the  Joelson  amendment 
would  correct. 

LOCAL    EFFECT 

Let  me  give  vou  one  illustration  of 
what  the  committee  bill,  if  it  is  "ot 
amended  upward,  could  do  to  the  local 
educational  budget  in  only  one  locality 
of  the  country. 

According  to  my  best  calculations,  the 
school  systems  in  Tarrant  County,  Tex., 
will  receive  approximately  $5  million 
less  for  the  coming  school  year  if  the 
Joelson  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
Total  category  B  funds  under  the  im- 
pact aid  program,  which  the  committee 
bill  would  eliminate  in  their  entirety, 
came  to  some  $3,149,803  for  these  Tar- 
rant County  schools  in  fiscal  1968. 

If  these  funds  are  reduced  as  the  com- 
mittee bUl  proposes,  many  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  wUl  suffer  this 
same  fate.  They  wiU  be  confronted  with 
one  of  two  alternatives.  Either  their  local 
educational  programs  will  suffer  severely 
or  the  already  burdensome  local  taxes 
on  homes  and  private  property  will  have 
to  be  raised  very  appreciably. 

It  is  my  personal  obser\'ation  that  the 
Tarrant  County  schools  are  vei-y  wisely 
expending  the  moneys  they  receive.  These 
moneys  are  not  wasted.  They  are  weU 
invested  in  the  future  of  our  country. 
They  are  necessary  if  we  are  truly  seri- 
ous about  excellence  in  education.  I  am 
sure  that  the  same  situation  appUes 
throughout  the  Nation. 

EDUCATION   AND  OUK   SENSE   OF  VALIJES 

Against  this  background,  let  us  briefiy 
appraise  our  national  attitudes  and  ask 
ourselves  just  how  well  we  are  measur- 
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ing  up  as  a  nation  to  this  crucial  central 
challenge  of  our  age. 

Just  where  have  we  placed  education 
in  our  national  standard  of  values?  Just 
how  important  have  we  as  a  people  con- 
sidered it  to  be? 

Is  it  as  important  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican as  his  automobile?  Last  year,  all 
Americans  together  spent  almost  twice 
as  much  on  the  purchase  and  operation 
of  our  automobiles  as  we  did  on  our  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Is  it  as  important  as  recreation?  All 
told,  we  spent  $5  billion  more  on  recrea- 
tion than  we  did  on  education.  Does  it 
mean  as  much  to  us  as  cigarettes  and 
highballs?  Last  year,  the  American  peo- 
ple spent  more  money  on  tobacco  and 
alcoholic  beverages  than  we  did  on  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Have  we  allowed  our  sense  of  values 
to  get  sUghtly  out  of  focus  when  a  big 
league  ballplayer  can  make  $100,000  in 
a  season  and  a  teacher  in  our  public 
schools  will  make  perhaps  $8,000? 

Is  not  there  something  strangely  amiss 
when  a  television  comedian  gets  more 
for  a  single  30-minute  performance  than 
our  best  high  school  teacher  with  a  doc- 
tor's degree  can  make  all  year?  Should 
the  reward  be  that  much  greater  for 
making  people  laugh  than  it  is  for  mak- 
ing people  think? 

EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Education  and  democracy  are  insepara- 
bly interconnected.  Tliey  advance  hand 
in  hand.  When  either  suffers,  the  other 

suffers.  J.J 

In  the  absence  of  public  understand- 
ing of  vital  issues,  and  a  public  ability  to 
cope  with  them,  democracy  could  not  en- 
dure. If  this  has  always  been  true,  it  is 
doubly  true  today  and  will  be  trebly  true 
tomorrow. 

Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  book.  "Tlie 
Public  Philosophy,"  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  our  system,  depending  as  it 
does  upon  public  support  for  the  shaping 
of  major  national  policy,  will  prove  ade- 
quate to  the  stresses  and  strains  of  rapid 
change  in  the  space  age.  As  legislators 
we  surely  can  understand  Lippmann's 
misgivings.  While  I  do  not  share  his 
gloomy  forebodings,  I  recognize  his  le- 
gitimate concern. 

Neither  a  sensationalist  nor  a  muck- 
raker,  that  writer  views  the  successful 
political  figures  of  om-  time  as  basically 
•insecure  and  intimidated  men"  whose 
decisive  consideration  is  "not  whether 
the  proposition  is  good  but  whether  it 
is  popular— not  whether  it  will  work  well 
and  prove  itself,  but  whether  the  active- 
talking  constituents  like  it  immediately." 
Although  I  regard  this  characteri- 
zation as  much  too  severe,  there  is  in 
it  an  element  of  truth.  In  a  democracy, 
public  policy  ultimately  must  wm  the 
approval  of  public  opinion.  Events, 
Lippmann  says,  move  much  faster  than 
the  public's  ability  to  keep  astride. 

Tlius.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  big 
public  decisions  of  the  future  cannot  be 
much  better,  much  wiser,  or  much  more 
profound  than  the  public  at  large  is  pre- 
pared to  understand  and  embrace.  And 
here  is  where  education— in  its  broadest 
sense — becomes  so  vital. 

Democracv  in  our  time  faces  an  en- 
tirely' new  set  of  challenges.  They  are  so 


new  and  so  different  from  any  to  which 
our  Nation  historically  has  been  accus- 
tomed that  our  entire  past  experience  is 
of  only  limited  value.  Democracy's  sur- 
vival depends  upon  the  public  capacity  to 
stay  abreast  of  these  challenges.  And  this 
depends  upon  education. 

WE    NEED    BOTH    QUALrTT    AND    QUANTITT 

The  crisis  in  which  we  have  so  sud- 
denly found  ourselves  has  spawned  a  lot 
of  truth  and  a  lot  of  utter  nonsense  as 
well  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  need  to  provide  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  gifted  child. 
Nothing  could  be  more  vitally  important. 
The  world  has  need  of  the  gifted.  To  help 
gratify  the  inquisitive  hunger  of  his 
mind  at  a  pace  with  which  he  can  cope, 
and  to  help  him  find  through  intellectual 
accomplishment  the  acceptance  and 
prestige  of  his  contemporaries  by  glori- 
fying excellence,  are  goals  toward  which 
we  must  rapidly  move. 

But  some  in  their  zeal  to  help  the  gifted 
have  carried  their  thought  one  danger- 
ous step  further.  Some  months  ago  a 
teacher  wrote  an  article  for  a  national 
magazine  under  some  such  title  as  "Must 
Evervone  Go  To  College?"  His  basic 
thought  was  that  society  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  making  higher  education 
available  for  those  with  less  than  average 
mental  endowment. 

Were  we  to  accept  that  philosophy,  it 
would  be  only  an  additional  step  to  ask- 
ing "Must  everyone  receive  a  public  edu- 
cation?", and  from  this  only  one  more 
step  backward  toward  barbarism  until 
we  might  ask  "Must  every  chUd  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  school?" 

It  is  alarming  to  me  to  observe  that 
in  California,  a  State  long  recognized  for 
enlightenment  and  leadership  in  the  edu- 
cation field,  cutbacks  now  proposed  in 
the  financing  of  higher  education  could 
result  in  the  State  university  systems 
denying  admittance  even  to  some  stu- 
dents who  graduate  in  the  top  25  percent 
of  their  high  school  graduating  classes. 
In  a  democracy  education  must  never 
be  resei-ved  for  the  limited  elite.  We  may 
be  impatient  at  times  with  the  slower 
youngster  or  with  the  immatm-e  as  wa 
strive  for  excellence  in  the  system,  but 
we  can  never  totally  surrender  quantity 
for  quahtv.  By  such  a  yardstick,  Einstein, 
Edison,  and  Albert  Schweitzer  might 
have  been  consigned  in  their  adolescence 
to  the  ashheap  of  human  lost  causes,  for 
the  record  reveals  that  each  of  these  was 
considered  slow  as  a  youth. 

In  a  democracy  everj^one  theoretically 
can  vote — can  participate  on  a  fully 
equal  basis  with  the  better  endowed  in- 
tellectually in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policv.  While  we  strive  to  educate 
the  few  gifted  youngsters  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  capabilities,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  folly  for  a  democracy  to 
sacrifice  even  slightly  the  attention  due 
the  average  or  even  the  below  average 
boys  and  girls. 

WE     HAVE     MADE    PBOCRESS.     BUT     NOT    ENOUGH 

Only  the  most  prejudiced  observer 
would  deny  there  has  been  much  prog- 
ress in  recent  years.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  educational  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers have  risen  steadily:  the  curriculum 
is  broader;  educational  materials  have 
Improved;  physical  laciUties  and  equip- 
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ment  are  decidedly  better;  and  most  stu- 
dents are  learning  more. 

The  unparalleled  investment  In  educa- 
tion In  the  past  50  to  60  years  has  proved 
highly  profitable  for  the  United  States, 
whether  It  is  reckoned  in  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals or  in  benefits  to  national  eco- 
nomic growth,  cultural  enrichment,  and 
military  security.  Yet  these  marks  of  past 
progress  are  distinctly  modest — yes,  even 
far  short — of  what  must  now  be  accom- 
plished in  a  much  shorter  time. 

I  am  speaking  here  of  the  impact  of 
the  tremendous  numbers  of  new  young- 
sters, born  since  1950.  and  now  descend- 
ing upon  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  A 
convenient  yardstick  is  available  in  the 
fact  that  fully  twice  as  many  American 
children  were  born  in  1956  as  in  1936. 
High  school  enrollments  expected  in  Sep- 
tember 1969,  may  reach  15  million  com- 
pared to  3.8  million  in  1959. 

THE  COST 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge.  We  dare 
not  Ignore  it.  and  we  cannot  put  it  off. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  sur- 
Yival  ta  a  nation  and  as  a  way  of  life  can 
depend  upon  how  adequately  we  measure 
up  to  it. 

While  it  is  not  by  any  means  solely 
a  problem  of  money,  it  cannot  be  solved 
without  the  application  of  a  very  great 
deal  of  money  measured  by  our  previous 
standards,  in  a  limited  time.  I  am  em- 
phatically convinced  that  money  for  ed- 
ucation is  not  an  expense  in  the  classic 
sense.  It  is  an  investment,  a  very  good 
investment  in  the  future  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  pay  rich  dividends.  But  let 
us  face  it  frankly :  it  will  cost  money. 

Look  at  it  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  the  figures  as- 
sume slightly  less  frightening  propor- 
tions. In  1958.  total  educational  expend- 
itures were  roughly  4.5  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  In  spite  of  the 
massive  infusions  of  help  in  the  past  8 
years,  they  fell  to  3.78  percent  last  year. 
If  these  figures  tell  us  anything  at  all, 
they  surely  should  demonstrate  that  dol- 
lars spent  on  education  do  indeed  return 
measurable  dividends  to  the  economy. 
One  almost  could  conclude  from  the  rec- 
ord that  the  more  we  spend  intelligently 
on  education,  the  more  there  is  for  the 
Nation  to  spend  on  other  things. 

It  is  like  "casting  our  bread  upon  the 
water."  It  returns  to  us  multiplied  in 
value.  The  greater  the  pace  at  which 
our  educational  expenditures  have  risen, 
still  greater  the  pace  at  which  our  gross 
national  product  rises.  The  connection 
is  not  theoretical,  but  clear  and  direct. 
The  one  proceeds  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  other. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  ed- 
ucational benefits  of  the  so-called  GI 
bill  of  rights  have  actually  paid  for 
themselves  and  returned  a  profit — not 
only  to  the  whole  economy,  but  to  the 
Government  itself.  The  increased  earn- 
ing power  generated  and  set  in  motion 
by  that  program  has  yielded  sufficiently 
higher  incomes  that  the  additional  taxes 
paid  to  the  Government  on  those  higher 
incomes  have  more  than  three  times  re- 
tired the  total  cost  of  the  effort. 

From  the  record  of  all  employed  Amer- 
icans, the  fact  emerges  that  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  college — on  an  average — 
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win  yield  $100,000  more  in  earnings  than 
its  holder  could  have  expected  to  receive 
over  a  lifetime  if  he  had  merely  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  A  doctor's  degree 
will  add  approximately  $300,000  to  the 
individual  earning  expectancy.  All  of 
which  merely  goes  to  say  that  the  edu- 
cational dollar  is  just  about  the  best  in- 
vestment any  level  of  our  society  can 
make.  It  more  than  pays  for  itself— to 
the  individual,  to  the  economy,  to  the 
Government,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  race. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  MINK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  I  believe  will  result 
in  the  full  funding  of  our  educational 
effort  which  is  so  important  today. 

A  few  days  ago,  we  watched  with  an 
estimated  600  million  others  throughout 
the  world  as  man  took  his  first  step  on 
the  moon.  This  demonstrated  what  man 
can  do  given  the  knowledge  and  the  tools 
with  which  to  work.  We  have  accom- 
plished tremendous  things  and  are  mak- 
ing tremendous  advances  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor— scientifically.      sociologically, 
technologically,  economically  and  politi- 
cally— yet  there  is  so  much  to  be  done. 
We  face  today,  many  domestic  prob- 
lems and  in  the  final  analysis,  the  real 
solution  to  them  is  a  solid  education  for 
all  our  people — an  education  which  will 
provide  every  citizen  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  with  the  full  measure 
of  his  capacity,  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems  and  the  continued  growth  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  of  you  know.  I 
started  my  career  in  public  service  about 
30  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board  in  my  hometown  of  Rose- 
ville,  Calif.  Subsequently,  I  served  in  the 
California  State  Legislature  for  approxi- 
mately 10  years  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Representative  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  California.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  had  what  I  believe  is  a 
rare  opportunity  to  witness  the  problems 
of  education  at  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment— local.  State,  and  Federal. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  contributions 
which  the  local  taxpayers  and  local 
school  boards  are  making  in  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  educate  our  young  people. 
The  tax  buiden,  however,  on  the  local 
property  owner  has  reached  the  satura- 
tion point.  In  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia, the  people  are  contributing  substan- 
tially toward  the  education  of  our  young 
people,  but  the  job  is  tremendous. 

In  the  school  year  1966-67,  the  average 
daily  attendance  exceeded  4,700,000  stu- 
dents and  I  am  quite  confident  that  to- 
day it  is  well  in  excess  of  5  million,  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
alone.  The  cost  of  giving  these  young 
people  basic  education  in  the  State  of 
California  was  $3.8  billion  in  the  1966-67 
school  year  and  I  am  again  quite  confi- 
dent that  since  that  figure  was  7.7  per- 
cent greater  than  the  cost  of  school  op- 
erations in  the  preceding  year,  that  to- 
day's cost  is  well  over  $4  billion  a  year. 

Education,  or  the  lack  of  it,  knows  no 
school  district,  county  or  State  bound- 


aries. It  is  of  national  importance.  The 
contributions  of  an  individual  with  a 
superior  education  can  affect  every  citi- 
zen of  this  Nation.  If  on  the  other  side 
this  individual  had  been  unable  to  make 
this  contribution  due  to  an  inadequate 
education,  evei-y  citizen  would  suffer. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  we 
must  do  our  utmost  at  all  levels.  This 
includes,  of  course,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.   Congress    recognized    this    in 
creating  a  variety  of  programs  over  the 
years  including  the  Elementai-y  and  Sec- 
ondary   Education    Act    with    its    eight 
titles,  all  of  which  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. Namely,  aid  to  the  disadvantaged; 
school  librai-y  resources;  supplementary 
centers  and  services;  assistance  to  State 
departments  of  education;  educating  the 
handicapped;   bilingual  education;   and 
dropout  prevention.  Other  equally  im- 
portant programs  implemented  are  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  Higher 
Education  Act,  federally  impacted  areas. 
Education  Professions  Development  Act, 
Adult  Education  Act.  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing  Activities,   the   Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity    program    for    Job    Corps, 
Headstart  and  Follow  Through,  and  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act. 

An  authorized  program,  as  we  all 
know,  is  of  little  value  without  the  funds 
to  meet  the  challenge  which  we  recog- 
nized must  be  met  in  voting  the  basic 
legislation.  Therefore,  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  stand  solidly  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  pro\ade  school  funding  of  these 
programs.  The  need  for  education  has 
never  been  greater. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. All  of  the  education  programs  in 
this  amendment  are  vital  to  the  growth 
and  future  of  our  educational  system. 
The  crux  of  our  problem,  of  course,  is 
money — additional  funds,  larger  appro- 
priations, all  the  words  that  we  are 
afraid  to  say  aloud  these  days  because 
of  the  "pressing  need  to  cut  our  Federal 
budget." 

Mr.    Chairman.    I    am    just    as    con- 
cerned about  prudent  Federal  spending 
as  anyone  in  this  body,  but  there  are  two 
things  to  consider:   The  first  is  the  re- 
statement of  the  fact  that  the  effective 
education  of  our  youth  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  Nation  and  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  begin  to  cut  corners.  The 
second  point  is  one  which  has  a  tragi- 
comic tone,  the  fact  that  our  estimated 
budget  of  fiscal  year  1969  was  incorrect 
to  the  tune  of  S2.174  billion.  The  sur- 
plus  the  Government  estimated  would 
be  S900  million  turned  out  to  be  $3,074 
billion,  the  largest  since  1957.  What  did 
we  do,  Mr.  Chairman?  How  many  cor- 
ners did  we  so  unnecessarily  cut,  how 
many  valuable  programs  did  we  arbi- 
trarily kill  when  we  did  not  have  to? 
For  the  coming  year  let  us  learn  from 
past  experience. 

The  administration's  recommendation 
to  cut  back  the  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas  to  $187  million  is  both  unwarrant- 
ed and  most  unjust  to  the  local  commu- 
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nlties  which  will  be  affected.  How  are  they 
supposed  to  raise  the  $400  million  which 
will  be  needed  to  run  their  schools?  And 
why  should  local  communities  have  to 
tax  their  citizens  to  provide  for  children 
who  are  not  their  responsibihty?  People 
are  already  overtaxed.  In  most  commiml- 
ties  further  local  taxation  to  make  up 
for  these  reductions  is  simply  impossible. 
Do  we  need  to  have  some  of  our  schools 
close  down  to  prove  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  these  reductions?  With  regard  to 
construction  funds  for  impacted  school 
districts,  far  more  money  must  be  ap- 
propriated than  the  pitiful  $15  million 
suggested.  With  over  a  $6  billion  surplus 
predicted  for  fiscal  year  1970,  what  justi- 
fication is  there  for  this  harsh  under- 
funding? 

Adequate  appropriations  for  our  li- 
brary programs  are  another  important 
concern  of  mine  and  the  people  of  my 
State.  I  cannot  understand  the  thinking 
behind  these  sh&rp  reductions.  In  an 
era  of  an  information  explosion,  libraiT 
services  are  increasingly  necessary.  Any- 
thing we  do  to  encourage  increased 
knowledge  among  our  citizens  will  be  re- 
turned to  our  countiT  a  thousand  times. 
Recently  I  saw  a  statement  which  noted 
that  the  Government  is  currently  spend- 
ing 25  cents  a  person  on  library  programs 
and  over  $21,000  a  person  on  ammunition 
to  supply  the  war  in  Vietnam.  If  that  is 
so.  what  has  happened  to  our  sense  of 
priorities? 

The  amendment's  restoration  of  $33 
million  for  the  consti-uction  of  academic 
facilities  under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
is  most  important  to  accommodate  the 
additional  young  people  in  our  colleges 
due  to  E>opulation  growth  and  need  for 
more  education.  If  we  are  going  to  ex- 
pect sensible  behavior  from  the  college 
generation,  then  let  us  set  an  example 
here  by  a  sensible  order  of  priorities  in 
spending  tax  dollars. 

I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  funds  for  direct 
student  loans  imder  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  amendment,  which 
adds  about  $41  million  to  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation,  is  still  below  the 
need  and  below  the  1970  authorization, 
but  moves  in  the  right  direction.  Many 
students  have  written  to  me  explaining 
the  problems  facing  them  if  they  do  not 
set  a  Federal  loan.  With  the  present  rise 
in  interest  rates,  the  availabihty  of  guar- 
anteed loans  has  been  seriously  limited. 
It  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  we  appro- 
priate increased  funds  or  many  students 
vill  not  be  able  to  continue  their  higher 
education. 

One  last  point.  The  $181  million  which 
the  amendment  adds  to  H.R.  13111  for 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  is  most  important  if  the 
programs  under  title  I  are  to  be  really 
effective  for  the  9  million  children  in- 
\olved. 

In  conclusion,  the  need  for  passing  the 
Joelson  package  amendment,  thereby 
adding  $894.5  million  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  should  be  obvious.  If  we  are 
!:oing  to  be  cautious  about  dipping  into 
the  predicted  budget  surplus,  let  It  be 
when  we  consider  military  expenditures, 
but  we  sunply  cannot  afford  to  hedge  on 


our  commitment  to  education — not  If  we 
intend  to  exercise  some  responsibility  for 
our  countrj's  future. 

Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  on  the 
floor  to  evidence  my  concern  over  the 
lack  of  Pubhc  Law  874  funding  for  cate- 
gory B  students.  I  represent  several 
school  districts  whose  educational  pro- 
grams would  be  seriously  curtailed  if  this 
bill  does  not  provide  for  at  least  last 
year's  level  of  funding.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  most  difficult  for  some  of  my  schools 
to  open  their  doors  in  September  if  they 
are  not  assured  of  receiving  these  funds. 
These  schools  are  located  in  areas  which 
have  a  very  poor  tax  base  and  cannot 
raise  another  dime  from  their  already 
overburdened  taxpayers. 

In  one  district  all  impact  students  are 
category  3-B  students  and  it  would  stand 
to  lose  approximately  $280,000.  To  offset 
this  loss,  taxes  would  need  to  be  raised 
80  percent.  Already,  the  taxpayers  in 
that  district  are  paying  more  than  com- 
parable districts  in  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  additional  revenue  needed  would 
be  impossible  to  raise.  Of  that  district's 
3,300  students,  75  percent  are  Federally 
connected  and  the  area  is  considered  a 
bedroom  community  because  the  only  in- 
dustry in  the  area  is  an  Air  Force  base. 
The  district's  student  population  has 
doubled  in  the  past  5  years  and  the 
growth  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
proximity  of  the  base  to  the  school 
district. 

Another  one  of  my  districts  last  year 
enrolled  2,600  children.  In  the  coming 
year  they  will  enroll  over  3.200  children, 
an  increase  of  over  30  percent.  At  least 
400  of  these  new  students  are  impact 
students,  their  parents  having  moved  in 
because  of  the  district's  location  relative 
to  the  large  permanent  military  installa- 
tions. These  400  new  impact  students 
will  require  that  the  district  expend  an 
average  of  $1,666  dollars  each  for  class- 
room space,  a  total  of  about  $666,448. 
These  new  students  will  require  hiring 
15  new  teachers  at  a  cost  of  about  $97,- 
500  and  the  expenditure  of  some  $9,000 
for  other  operational  costs  for  a  total 
requirement  of  $772,948,  to  house  and 
educate  just  the  additional  impact  stu- 
dents moving  Into  the  district  in  the 
1969-70  school  year.  Under  this  year's 
current  funding  guidelines  these  400 
new  impact  students  will  entitle  that 
district  to  an  additional  $55,644  for  a  to- 
tal Public  Law  874  entitlement  for  the 
1969-70  school  year  of  $209,916. 

Because  of  the  growth  and  increasing 
costs,  the  local  school  tax  rate  was  in- 
creased 25  percent  last  year  and  is  be- 
ing increased  another  20  percent  this 
year.  If  Public  Law  874  funds  are  not 
forthcoming,  this  district  could  not  func- 
tion next  year.  An  additional  increase  of 
60  percent  to  compensate  for  Public  Law 
874  entitlements  would  be  Impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  people  and  the 
State  gove»  nment  are  assuming  as  much 
of  this  financial  bui'den  as  they  can.  It 


is  imperative  that  Public  Law  874  funds 
be  provided. 

In  another  one  of  my  districts  which 
is  adjacent  to  two  other  military  instal- 
lations. 600  new  students  to  the  district 
will  be  enrolled.  This  is  due  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  district's  proximity  to 
those  bases.  That  district  finds  itself  with 
a  budget  at  the  present  time  based  on 
past  years  experience  with  Public  Law 
874  funds  and  they  find  after  their  budget 
is  made,  their  money  is  obligated,  their 
teachers  employed,  their  desks  bought, 
and  the  children  ready  to  come  into  the 
schools,  that  the  Congress  is  going  to  de- 
)irive  them  of  Federpl  money  for  these 
federally  connected  children.  If  it  were  a 
wealthy  district,  this  would  be  no  prob- 
lem. However,  this  district  is  not  even 
average  in  wealth.  It  is  below  average. 
They  have  recently  voted  $2  million  of 
bonds  and  raised  their  taxes  30  percent 
to  buUd  buildings  for  the  children  in  this 
district.  They  have  raised  their  main- 
tenance taJPfor  operation. 

This  district  would  be  entitled  to  ap- 
proximately $420,000  if  the  program  is 
funded  at  last  year's  level.  If  these  funds 
are  taken  away  from  the  district,  the 
children,  which  are  composed  of  many 
underpriuleged,  will  suffer  educationally 
in  a  great  way. 

I  could  go  down  the  list  and  talk  about 
many  more  of  the  school  districts  in  my 
congressional  district  and  bring  to  your 
attention  their  dire  need  for  these  funds. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  reasons  for 
having  provided  Public  Law  874  funds  in 
the  very  beginning  are  as  valid  today  in 
those  districts  as  they  were  at  that 
time  and  we  in  the  Congress  would  be 
doing  the  schoolchildren  a  great  injustice 
if  we  do  not  provide  these  funds  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
support  the  pending  amendment  to  more 
adequately  provide  funds  for  schools 
which  face  extraordinary  hardships  be- 
cause of  the  impact  from  unusual  Fed- 
eral activities. 

In  my  judgment,  of  all  the  millions — 
even  billions — appropriated  as  Federal 
aid  to  education,  none  is  more  justified 
than  that  which  is  provided  for  these 
impacted  districts.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
real,  bona  fide  situations,  wher  j  the  Fed- 
eral impact  is  overwhelming.  Tlie  dollars 
spent  to  compensate  for  this  unusual 
problem  go  very  directly  to  the  benefit 
of  students. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  or  two,  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean  by  the  schools  that  are 
faced  with  unavoidable  hardship  without 
this  source  of  help. 

One  school  in  San  Antonio  has  an  en- 
rollment of  2.500,  of  which  over  50  per- 
cent are  "impact"  students.  Tlie  school 
tax  rate  was  increased  by  25  percent  last 
year,  and  by  20  percent  this  year. 

In  that  area,  adjacent  to  large  military 
bases,  a  tremendous  residential  buUding 
program  is  now  in  progress,  mostly  for 
single  families.  Due  to  current  tax  struc- 
tures, a  residence  is  occupied  and  the 
local  school   must   house   and   educate 
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children  for  as  long  as  2  years  before 
actual  tax  income  Is  realized  from  the 
new  projects,  cf  which  there  will,  in  the 
next  12  months,  be  1,000. 

Moreover,  the  vast  majority  of  mobile 
homes  in  the  area  are  owned  by  service 
personnel  and  are  tax  exempt  under  the 
Serviceman  s  Relief  Act. 

A  local  school  bond  issue,  recently  ap- 
proved, amounts  to  $7  million.  One-half 
of  all  local  taxes  collected  must  go  to- 
ward th^s  debt  retirement. 

This  district  qualifies  for  some  $200,000 
in  funds  under  Public  Law  874.  If  impact 
funds  are  not  provided,  the  local  tax  rate 
would  be  forced  upward  by  50  cents,  or 
possibly  $1,  per  $100  valuation. 

The  rate  is  already  exceedingly  high, 
and  a  further  increase  would  be  next  to 
imbearable. 

I  could  cite  other  examples.  One  comes 
to  my  mind — the  Scherz-Cibolo-Univer- 
sal  City  Independent  School  District,  lo- 
cated in  the  suburbs  of  San  Antonio, 
adjacent  to  Randolph  Air  W)rce  Base, 
where  75  percent  of  the  districts  stu- 
dents are  federally  connected. 

The'distrlct  tax  rate  is  $1.05,  of  which 
55  cents  is  designated  for  maintenance 
and  operation  and  50  cents  is  designated 
for  debt-retirement  purposes.  In  1964  the 
district  had  all  of  the  real  property  re- 
valuated  and  placed  the  property  on  tax 
rolls  at  90  percent  of  actual  market  val- 
ue. A  home  valued  at  $11,000  pays  $105 
in  school  taxes. 

Without  impact  funds,  in  order  for  the 
district  to  maintain  the  same  services, 
same  salaries,  the  tax  rate  would  have  to 
be  increased  80  percent  on  the  district's 
$35  million  valuation.  This  would  be  far 
more  than  the  district's  taxpayers  could 
bear. 

I  have  cited  two  schools  which  are  vic- 
tims of  a  financial  dilemma  directly  due 
to  Federal  activities.  Others  could  be 
cited  in  the  same  locality.  These  schools 
are  desperate.  They  have  no  control  over 
who  or  how  many  people  move  into  the 
area.  They  must  provide  education  for 
every  child  that  knocks  on  the  school 
door.  Their  unusual  burdens  are  of  Fed- 
eral origin,  and  it  is  the  moral  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  compensate 
for  this  federally  imposed  hardship. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment. 

Specifically,  the  focus  of  my  remarks 
will  be  directed  to  title  II  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondai-y  Education  Act.  This 
legislation  is  aimed  at  remedying  some  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  area  of  school 
library  resources,  textbooks  and  other 
printed  and  or  published  instructional 
materials  existing  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  In  fiscal  year  1969  there  was 
appropriated  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion $50  million  out  of  an  authorization 
of  $162.5  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  against  an 
authorization  of  $200  million,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  no  specific 
amount  be  appropriated  in  support  of 
title  n,  but  rather  that  funds  for  this 
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purpose  be  Included  in  a  general  fund 
that  would  cover  not  only  title  II  of 
ESEA,  but  title  HI  of  ESEA,  and  titles 
ni-A  and  V-A  of  NDEA  as  well.  In  fiscal 
year  1969  there  was  appropriated  in  sup- 
port of  all  these  titles  a  total  of  $311.61 
million. 

The  committee  recommends  that  we 
appropriate  in  fiscal  year  1970  the  sum 
of  $200.16  million  to  support  all  these 
titles.  Since  this  is  $110.5  million  under 
fiscal  year  1969  levels  it  is  clear  that  title 
n  of  ESEA  will  suffer  a  severe  blow  if 
the  committee  recommendation  is  ac- 
cepted by  this  body. 

All  evidence  clearly  established  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  fund  title  II  ESEA  at 
substantial  levels.  As  of  March  1968 
there  were  36,000  public  schools  in  our 
Nation  that  lacked  library  facilities.  In- 
creasing enrollments  are  placing  more 
and  more  demands  on  those  school 
library  facilities  which  already  exist. 

Texts  and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials, already  in  short  supply  in  many 
school  districts  are  bound  to  become  ob- 
solete through  extended  use  if  funds  are 
not  available  for  replacement.  While  the 
Joelson  amendment  will  not  provide 
funds  sufficient  to  overcome  these  de- 
ficiencies, it  does  insure — to  some  ex- 
tent— that  programs  under  title  II  will 
not  be  allowed  to  backslide  to  a  point 
where  gains  made  in  the  last  5  years  will 
be  canceled  out.  I  therefore  urge  you 
to  vote  yes  for  the  Joelson  amendment 
and  for  the  future  of  American  youth 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  last  fiscal  year,  163  of 
the  174  eligible  districts  in  Colorado 
organized  and  conducted  title  I  pro- 
grams. Of  the  163  programs,  28  involved 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  districts 
who  pooled  their  resources  and  operated 
the  programs  cooperatively. 

Of  the  $8.5  million  expended  during 
the  year,  nearly  75  percent  was  ex- 
pended for  instruction,  and  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent  for  medical,  dental,  and 
food  services,  for  maintenance,  admin- 
istration, equipment,  and  minor  con- 
struction. About  95  percent  was  ex- 
pended during  the  regular  term  and  5 
percent  for  summer  programs. 

More  than  46,000  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  title  I  programs. 

Programs  were  operated  that  in- 
volved children  of  all  age  groups  from 
preschool  through  high  school.  There 
were  29,000  elementary  schoolchildren— 
kindergarten  to  sixth  grade — enrolled 
and  more  than  17.000  high  school  pupils 
were  offered  programs. 

The  categories  of  expenditures  were: 
Compensatory  education,  85  percent; 
handicapped  children,  migrant  children, 
Indian  children,  15  percent. 

Appi-oximately  three-fifths  of  the  .sal- 
ary cost — totaling  approximately  $5  mil- 
lion—was for  teachers'  salaries.  Other 
salaries  paid  were  for  teacher  aides,  li- 
brarians, counselors,  psychologists,  social 
workers,  nurses,  doctors,  dentists,  cleri- 
cal workers,  and  administrators. 


A  total  of  1,633  persons  were  employed 
to  operate  the  program. 

Programs  embraced  activities  In  art, 
business  education,  cultural  enrichment, 
English  reading,  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, English  speech,  foreign  languages, 
health,  physical  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, industrial  arts,  mathematics, 
music,  natural  science,  social  science,  vo- 
cational education,  and  many  others. 

Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  programs 
were  provided  in  addition  to  the  normal 
offering  that  would  have  been  provided 
for  these  children  had  title  I  funds  not 
been  used,  some  comparisons  are  possible, 
using  control  groups,  or  by  comparing 
with  the  total  group  in  a  school  or  school 
system. 

DROPOUT    RATE 

The  dropout  rate  in  title  I  high  schools 
has  been  reduced  1  percent  over  3  years, 
while  the  drorwut  rate  in  non-title-I  high 
schoo's  has  increased  2.2  percent, 
while  the  dropout  rate  in  all  high  schools 
in  Colorado  has  increased  0.6  percent. 

HOLDING   POWER 

Twelfth  grade  title  I  high  schools  in- 
creased one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Twelfth  grade  non-title-I  high  schools 
decreased  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Eleventh  grade  title  I  high  schools  in- 
creased 1.1  percent. 

Eleventh  grade  non-title-I  high  schools 
decreased  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Tenth  grade  title  I  hieh  schools  in- 
creased 1.5  percent.  Tenth  grade  non- 
title-I  high  schools  increased  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

Test  scores  show  improvement  in  read- 
ing with  more  than  10  percent  of  the  title 
I  pupils  who  were  in  the  lowest  quartile 
at  pretest  moving  out  of  that  quartile  as 
posttest. 

Test  scores  in  arithmetic  show  im- 
pi-ovement  slightly  better  even  than  in 
reading,  while  test  scores  i..  language 
arts  are  slightly  below  the  results  in 
reading. 

Greater  gains  were  realized  when  spe- 
cialists taught  small  groups  for  extended 
periods  in  special  classrooms. 

Disadvantaged  children  did  not  get 
that  way  only  yesterday  and  a  short 
duration  program  will  not  change  them 
for  tomorrow. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  this  House  to 
accept  the  Johnscn  amendment  for  in 
so  doing  we  will  be  adding  5180,800,000 
to  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y;cld? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment. 
While  I  realize  that  it  is  unrealistic  at 
present  to  expect  Congress  to  close  the 
$5  billion  gap  between  authorization  and 
appropriations  in  view  of  the  economy 
wave  sweeping  the  country,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  the  American  people  do  not 
want  vast  cuts  in  education  programs. 
The  people  want  inflation  curbed  and 
taxes  reduced,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
their  children.  The  Joelson  amendment 
will  increase  H.R.  13111  by  $894.5  milUon, 
and  all  of  the  increases  provided  in  these 
programs  are  absolutely  essential.  I  feel 
that  this  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  solution 
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of    the    present    financial    crises     In 
education. 

Although  education  Is  a  local  respon- 
sibility, the  problems  facing  the  local 
school  systems  and  the  results  of  a  failure 
to  solve  these  problems  are  national  In 
scope.  Our  modern  economy  Is  a  na- 
tional and  not  a  local  economy.  It  thrives 
on  the  mobility  of  our  population.  The 
citlz«n  New  York  educates  today  may 
well  contribute  to  the  resources  of  Chi- 
cago tomorrow.  Conversely,  the  citizen 
my  community  falls  to  educate  today 
may  well  be  a  drain  on  the  resources  of 
your  community  tomorrow.  Our  national 
economy  must  be  preserved  through  a 
national  effort  to  assure  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunities  everywhere  in  the 
country.  Otherwise  cities  will  weary  of 
the  effort  of  overcoming  the  educational 
handicaps  of  its  youth,  knowing  that  the 
resulting  well-trained  citizens  may  be 
drained  off  to  other  areas — only  to  be 
replaced  by  persons  poorly  educated 
elsewhere. 

Education  has  always  been  regarded  as 
a  necessary  ingredient  of  national  stabil- 
ity. To  the  extent  America  fails  to  edu- 
cate Its  youth,  we  will  fail  to  equip 
people  with  the  tools  that  are  necessary 
for  economic,  social  and  personal  satis- 
faction in  the  world  of  today's  modern 
technology.  The  uneducated  child  of  to- 
day becomes  the  frustrated  hostile  adult 
of  tomorrow. 

So  I  urge  you  to  consider  not  just  the 
children  of  your  constituents — but  the 
children  of  all  American  families — and 
enthusiastically  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson). 

It  seems  somewhat  incongruous  to 
me  that  while  all  mankind  is  acclaim- 
ing this  Nation's  achievement  in  space, 
the  administration  is  seeking  drastically 
to  curtail  our  educational  effort.  During 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
launching  of  sputnik  in  1958  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  This  was  as  a  direct  con- 
cern that  our  educational  system  was 
inadequately  equipped  especially  in  sci- 
ence and  technology,  for  the  challenge 
of  the  space  age. 

Now  that  we  have  landed  on  the  moon, 
are  we  to  abandon  our  commitment  to 
our  schools  and  colleges?  I  say  no,  for 
the  challenge  of  the  futm'e  is  now  far 
greater  than  it  was  in  1958. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
provided  an  extremely  modest  increase 
in  education  funds  beyond  that  requested 
by  the  Nixon  administration.  It  is  far 
too  meager  an  amount  to  be  effective. 
While  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  moon,  let 
us  not  fail  to  reach  for  the  stars. 

In  1965  we  promised  the  economically 
disadvantaged  children  of  this  Nation, 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  that  the  Con- 
-ress  of  the  United  States  would  assist 
the  State  and  local  school  boards  to 
provide  them  better  educational  oppor- 


tunity. In  my  State,  a  large  percentage 
of  these  children  are  American  Indians. 
They  are  economically  and  culturally  de- 
prived because  of  the  decades  of  neglect 
of  their  educational  opportunity  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. The  vast  majority  of  Indian  chil- 
dren In  Montana  now  are  in  public 
schools,  administered  by  local  boards  of 
education  upon  which  our  adult  Indian 
citizens  serve  with  distinction.  Unless  we 
provide  the  public  schools  with  the  addi- 
tional financial  resources  the  Joelson 
amendment  provides,  we  will  again  be 
breaking  faith  with  our  Indian  citizens. 
We  let  them  serve  on  school  boards — 
but  deny  them  the  money  they  need  to 
do  the  job  for  their  children.  Let  us  not 
do  it  to  them  again. 

Increased  funding  is  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  America  which  will  repay 
human  and  economic  dividends  of  ever- 
increasing  magnitude.  Education  is  a 
necessity,  not  merely  a  nicety.  The 
strength  of  our  Nation,  whether  meas- 
ured by  the  gross  national  product  or  by 
the  general  enlightenment  of  the  people, 
rests  upon  adherence  to  this  proposition. 

I  urge  you  to  supixjrt  the  Joelson 
amendment. 

INDIAN    PROGRAM 

The  1968  title  I  program  served  47,- 
562  Indian  children  in  programs  con- 
ducted by  local  school  districts  to  meet 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  Summer  programs 
served  5,922  Indian  children. 

Indian  children  participated  in  a  wide 
range  of  programs  including  art,  cultural 
enrichment,  reading,  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language,  health,  physical  education 
and  recreation,  mathematics,  music,  and 
vocational  programs.  Supplementary 
services,  such  as  clothing,  food,  guidance 
and  counseling,  health,  psychological, 
speech  therapy  were  also  provided. 

The  program  participants  ranged  from 
pre  kindergarten  through  grade  12.  the 
greater  proportion  being  sixth  grade  and 
below. 

Approximately  $6.5  million  was  spent 
on  behalf  of  Indian  children  in  public 
school  programs.  Many  programs  were 
developed  especially  to  meet  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  these  children,  primarily  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  second  language, 
improving  attitude  toward  school 
through  parent  participation,  and  home 
visitations  and  specialized  programs  to 
improve  reading  competency. 

An  average  of  $133  per  child  was  spent 
to  provide  these  specialized  senices. 

In  addition,  over  50,000  Indian  chil- 
dren in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
in  16  States  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram, of  which  1,650  were  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped.  An  amount  of  $9 
million  was  spent  for  speciaUzed  sei-vices 
over  and  above  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram In  1968. 

Indian  children  are  among  the  most 
educationally  deprived  of  all  school-age 
children.  In  a  population  where  the  drop- 
out rate  is  30  percent  greater  than  the 
national  average,  the  need  for  special 
services  on  behalf  of  Indian  children  is 
of  high  priority. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Michel  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  choose  today 
between  the  appropriation  of  scant  funds 
for  impact  aid  and  a  major  package  of 
across-the-board  restorations  to  at  least 
keep  Federal  aid  to  education  on  a  par 
with  last  year. 

Item  for  item,  the  Joelson  package  is 
superior  to  the  Michel  substitute. 

In  the  crucial  matter  of  Impact  aid. 
the  Joelson  amendment  provides  local 
schools  with  90  percent  of  the  authorized 
entitlement.  Tlie  Michel  substitute  pro- 
vides only  69  percent  of  entitlement  for 
8741  b  I  funding.  In  short,  imder  the  Mi- 
chel substitute  local  schools  will  receive 
21  percent  less  impact  aid  than  they  will 
under  the  Joelson  package. 

In  addition,  the  Joelson  package  pro- 
vides funding  at  last  year's  levels  for 
school  libraries,  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment,  for  the  operation  of  sup- 
plementary education  centers,  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling. 

The  Joelson  package  provides  desper- 
ately needed  funds  for  student  loans  and 
higher  education  construction. 

Tlie  Joelson  package  provides  well 
over  $100  million  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

The  Joelson  package,  too.  provides  $180 
million  for  programs  to  assist  schools 
in  poverty  areas. 

How  can  we  possibly  turn  our  backs 
on  the  need  to  educate  our  children? 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  outspends  the 
United  States  on  public  education.  Wlien 
all  the  funds  for  education  spent  in  the 
United  States  at  the  local.  State,  and 
National  levels  are  added  together  they 
still  do  not  total  the  sums  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  on  education. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  ;jentle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

In  connection  with  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califoraia. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  recent 
check  of  the  figures  indicates  that  in 
spite  of  the  seemingly  large  sums  of 
monev  that  people  have  been  talking 
about  spending  at  the  Federal  level:  even 
if  the  Joelson  amendment  were  adopted 
the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  education  in  this  country  when 
measured  against  contributions  in  State 
and  local  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry,  will  represent  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  cost  of  education  in  this 
country.  This  represents  the  smallest  na- 
tional commitment  to  education  of  any 
major  nation  in  the  world.  Communist  or 
non-Communist. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and 
I  emphasize  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  mightily  con- 
cerned about  losing  the  arms  race  but 
we  are  apparently  contented  to  lose  the 
education  race. 

We  won  the  moon  race,  but  will  we  win 
the  education  race? 

We  will  not  prevail  as  an  independent, 
free  and  just  society  if  we  are  Ignorant 
and  uneducated.  Education  costs  money. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  education 
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I  most  vigorously  urge  the  adoption 
Of  the  JoeLson  package  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Roblson  amendment  be- 
cause, when  we  make  our  decision  be- 
tween the  Michel  substitute  to  the  Joel- 
son  amendment  we  will  be  making  our 
decision  between  Imptu^t  aid  at  last 
year's  figure,  or  Impact  aid  at  $80  mil- 
lion over  last  year's  figure. 

The  only  way  we  can  be  certain  that 
those  four  programs — library  resources, 
equipment  of  NDEA,  supplemental  cen- 
ters of  ESEA,  and  the  guidance  and 
counseling  program  of  NDEA — are 
funded  at  last  year's  level  would  be  to 
support  the  Robison  amendment. 

Without  the  Robison  amendment.  If 
the  Michel  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  increase  those  fig- 
ures. I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
raise  them  and  the  Robison  amendment 
—    brings  the  total  up  to  last  year's  figiire. 
Let  us  see  what  happened  last  year. 
Last  year  the  appropriation  for  title 
n  of  ESEA  was  just  about  one-half  of 
"     the  year  before. 

in  1968,  the  appropriation  for  title  n 

ESEA,  library  resources,  was  $99,234,000. 

ESEA,    title    m,    for     1968    it    was 

$187,000,000.   Last   year   It    was   cut    to 

$164,000,000. 

The  NDEA  appropriation,  title  Via) 
for  1968  was  $24,500,000.  In  1969,  last 
year.  It  was  cut  to  $17,000,000. 

The  appropriation  for  NDEA,  title  m. 
In  1968  was  S78.7  million — last  year  they 
left  that  at  the  same  figure. 

So  you  see  last  year  appropriations 
were  substantially  cut  by  about  $80,000,- 
000  for  those  four  titles.  If  there  was  any 
fat  In  them  in  1968,  that  W£is  cut  out  in 
1969. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
faith  with  the  educational  agencies  in 
this  country,  we  ought  to  have  main- 
tained the  appropriation  at  that  level. 
We  can  give  some  flexibility  to  them 
with  the  Robison  amendment  in  order 
that,  even  if  in  1970  there  were  some  ad- 
justments to  be  made  between  these  four 
titles  that  could  be  made  and  that  is  a 
wise  move. 

Any  of  you  who  are  interested  in  an 
Increase  for  vocational  education,  as  I 
am — and  any  of  you  who  are  Interested 
in  Increasing  the  student  loan  program, 
the  national  defense  education  act  stu- 
dent loan  program,  as  I  am,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  it  later  when  those 
paragraphs  come  up. 

If  the  Michel  substitute  with  the 
Robison  amendment  is  adopted  and, 
therefore,  preventing  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment from  being  adopted,  you  can  take 
up  those  other  items  at  a  later  time. 

If  you  have  any  desire  to  put  money 
where  the  needs  are  the  greatest,  surely 
that  $80,000,000  increase  for  impact  aid 
is  not  the  place  to  make  it. 

There  are  much  greater  needs.  Priority 
is  surely  higher  for  vocational  education, 
education  for  the  handicapped,  which  is 
not  a  part  of  the  Joelson  amendment — 
and  needs  in  higher  education.  In  fact, 
even  the  increased  needs  for  title  I  of 
ESEA  are  much  greater  than  impact  aid 
because  at  least  it  is  distributed  to  some 
of  the  neediest  education  agencies  of  the 
country  or  practically  all  of  them. 
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But  I  ask  you  not  to  put  yourself  in 
the  position  so  that  you  will  have  to  vote 
for  the  Joelson  amendment  because  the 
$80  million  Increase  there  Is  completely 
imwise. 

What  is  the  difference  last  year  in  im- 
pact aid  from  1968?  Was  there  a  cut  in 
impact  aid  in  1969  compared  to  the  year 
before  as  there  was  for  ESEA  n,  ESEA 
ni.  and  NDEA  V.-A?  No.  In  1969  there 
was  a  $106  million  mcrease  in  impact  aid. 
Now  you  are  asked  to  increase  it  another 
$80  million.  It  is  completely  unreason- 
able. 

There  are  other  areas  of  education 
that  have  a  much  higher  priority  than 
does  impact  aid.  Surely  ESEA  n  has  a 
priority  up  at  the  top.  We  can  fund  that 
in  the  Robison  amendment.  After  that 
we  can  make  a  decision  about  what  level 
we  want  to  appropriate  for  each  program. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  for  working 
for  increased  appropriations.  But  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  philosophy, 
on  the  so-called  Green  amendment  that 
was  passed  on  the  floor,  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  is  advocating  that  the  States 
have  the  flexibility  so  how  can  you  re- 
concile the  committee  bill  and  the  Michel 
substitute  where  you  place  that  author- 
ity and  flexibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
OflQce  of  Education? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  know  what  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  is.  I  would  say  that 
if  we  could  consolidate  in  1970.  I  would 
be  all  for  it.  But  we  need  to  give  some 
opportunity  for  the  States  to  get  geared 
up  for  that,  but  we  could  give  flexibility 
to  the  Commissioner  now.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  unreasonable.  I  think  it  is  wise, 
and  the  Commissioner  can,  with  his  own 
authority,  give  some  discretion  to  the 
States  to  make  their  decision  as  to  how 
they  want  the  money  to  be  spent  for  each 
program  by  sending  in  a  package  plan. 
<Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.; 

Mr.    RUPPE.    Mr.    Chairman,    I   rise 
today  to  support  the  amendment  to  in- 
crease funding  for  Public  Law  874.  The 
present  bill  before  the  House  seeks  some 
$187  million  for  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas.  This  amount  would  eliminate  pay- 
ments for  children  whose  parents  work 
on  Federal  property,  but  who  do  not  live 
on  Federal  property.  In  many  areas  of 
the  Nation,  my  district  included,  the  cut- 
off   of    these   funds   will   wreak   havoc 
among  school  districts  already  strapped 
for  funds.  The  reason  is  simple.  Concen- 
trations of  Federal  land  ownership  seri- 
ously deplete  the  tax  base  on  which  local 
governments  and  school  districts  must 
sustain  themselves.  Public  Law  874  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective,  if  artificial 
remedy  for  the  school  financing  problem. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
restore  Public  Law  874  funds  in  H.R. 
13111  at  least  to  the  fiscal  year  1969  level. 
I  feel  that  no  curtailment  of  the  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas  program  should 
be  made  until  the  whole  question  of  tax- 
ation and  public  lands  is  settled.  As  you 


are  no  doubt  aware,  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  has  been  established 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  public  land 
ownership  and  local  tax  needs.  The  Com- 
mission is  expected  to  present  Its  findings 
to  Congress  In  1971.  Until  such  time  as 
we  can  effectively  act  upon  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  and  provide  an 
adequate  means  to  help  finance  local 
school  districts  affected  by  Federal  land 
ownership  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
curtail  Public  Law  874. 

(Mr.  McKNEALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  H  R 
13111,   presented   by   the   distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
I,  like  many  other  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  was  elected  to  this 
venerable  House  on  a  platform  which 
called    for     economy    in     Government 
spending.  However,  I  cannot  stand  by 
when  "economy  in  Government  spend- 
ing" could  very  well  deliver  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  cause  of  maintaining  quality 
education  in  our  beloved  country.  If  there 
must  be  cuts  In  the  budget,  why  must 
the  thrifty  pen  strike  at  funds  for  voca- 
tional training,  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  college  and  university  facilities, 
funds  for  student  loans,  funds  for  school 
libraries,  and  funds  for  impacted  areas? 
It  seems  to  me   that   these  actions  in 
the  name  of  economy  betray  a  rather 
bewildering    sense    of    priorities — espe- 
cially when  one  considers  that  educa- 
tional costs  were  not  left  on  the  launch 
pad  as  infiation  blasted  off. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  aid 
to  impacted  areas.  My  27th  district  was 
entitled  to  $1,123,215  during  fiscal  year 
1969,  of  which  $681,930  was  designated 
for  "B"  category  students  whose  parents 
work,  but  do  not  live,  on  Federal  in- 
stallations. Because  of  the  large  portion 
of  funds  for  this  second  category,  if  noth- 
ing at  all  is  appropriated  for  "B"  cate- 
gory students  for  fiscal  year  1970.  the 
schools  in  my  district  will  suffer  a  set- 
back from  which  they  could  not  recover. 
Tliey  cannot  ask  for  higher  taxes.  It  goes 
without  saying,  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion are  not  terribly  fond  of  the  idea 
of  raising  their  taxes — even  when  they 
are  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
educational  needs.  They  cannot  go  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  gentlemen 
in  Albany  have  also  decided  to  practice 
economy  in  areas  where  the  education 
of  children  is  concerned. 

I  refer  you  to  title  20,  section  236  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  proclaims  the 
purpose  of  Public  Law  874.  It  reads: 

In  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  for  the  impact  which  certam 
Federal  activities  have  on  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  the  areas  in  which  such 
actlrttles  are  carried  on,  the  Congress  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set  forth 
In  this  chapter)  for  those  local  educational 
agencies  upon  which  the  United  States  has 
placed  financial  burdens  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that — 

(1)  the  revenues  available  to  such  agen- 
cies from  local  sources  have  been  reduced  as 
the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  proper- 
ty by  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  residing  on  Federal  property;  or 


(3)  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property;   or 

(4)  there  has  been  a  sudden  and  substan- 
tial increase  In  school  attendance  as  the  re- 
-ult  of  Federal  activities. 

In  this  declaration  of  policy,  could 
there  possibly  be  a  more  explicit  delinea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  obliga- 
tion to  these  impacted  areas?  Can  one 
deny  that  the  importance  of  Federal 
Government  meeting  this  obligation  is 
substantially  greater  than  it  was  In  1950 
when  Public  Law  874  was  enacted? 

The  example  of  Highland  Palls,  NY., 
it  seems  to  me.  Is  paradigmatic  in  dis- 
playing the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acting  in  accordance  with  its 
responsibility  to  impacted  areas.  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
town  belongs  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  Consequently,  High- 
land Falls  presently  receives  funds  for 
both  "A"  and  "B"  category  students.  If 
the  funds  are  not  appropriated  for  both 
categories  for  fiscal  year  1970,  then  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  true  tax  rate  would 
have  to  be  raised  $9.66  per  $1,000  In  order 
to  overcome  the  deficit  in  the  school  dis- 
trict's budget.  Such  a  raise  is  manifestly 
imacceptable  to  the  taxpayers  of  High- 
land Falls,  for  they  recently  voted  down 
an  increase  of  $3.35  per  $1,000.  called  for 
by  the  school  budget. 

I  am  sure  that  someone  would  be 
bound  to  ask  the  question — 'Why  should 
a  citizen  in  another  city  pay  Highland 
Falls'  school  taxes?"  The  point  is.  High- 
land Palls  has  lost  approximately  13  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  land  to  the  Pall- 
ssules  Interstate  Park  Commission,  which 
leaves  7  percent  available  to  the  town 
and  school  district.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  possibility  for  the  town  to  attract  in- 
dustry to  help  with  the  tax  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  but  one  example 
of  the  many  school  districts  throughout 
our  country  that  are  at  the  mercy  of  this 
distinguished  body's  determination  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility  to  federally  af- 
fected areas.  In  the  same  way  that  I  am 
opposed  to  cutting  fimds  for  Public  Law 
874.  I  am  opposed  to  "economy  In  Gov- 
ernment spending"  which  would  severely 
impair  the  ability  of  our  educators  to  do 
their  duty  for  our  children.  It  Is  with 
relish  that  I  stand  in  support  of  the 
amendment  presented  by  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  I  could  not 
serve  in  this  venerable  House  with  proper 
pride  if  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  did 
not  rally  with  us. 

(Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given 
Ijermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  points 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  regarding  impacted 
aid.  My  only  regret  is  that  she  seems 
content  to  settle  for  90  percent  of  en- 
titlement. I  would  prefer  to  hold  out  for 
100  percent  because  the  money  is  des- 
perately needed.  If  these  funds  are 
eliminated,  my  district  will  suffer  an 
educational  privation  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  disastrous. 


For  fiscal  1969  we  received  88  percent 
of  our  entitlement  but  prior  to  that  time, 
since  the  program's  inception  in  1951, 
we  have  always  received  the  full  entitle- 
ment. This  assistance  is  especially  needed 
now  as  the  average  cost  of  education  per 
pupil  continues  to  rise.  Even  if  the  full 
entitlement  were  given,  only  50  percent 
of  the  cost  is  paid  for  those  in  the  "A" 
category  and  25  percent  for  those  in  the 
"B"  category. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  special  plea 
in  defense  of  category  "B"— the  aid  given 
for  children  of  Federal  employees  who 
do  not  live  on  Government  bases.  The 
arg\iment  that  no  impacted  aid  money 
should  be  given  for  those  students  whose 
parents  pay  real  estate  taxes  to  the  local 
jurisdiction  begs  the  question.  The  Fed- 
eral facility  which  employs  those  par- 
ents pays  no  real  estate  taxes.  On  the 
contrary,  these  Federal  installations  oc- 
cupy land  which  would  usually  be  oc- 
cupied by  commercial  or  industrial  tax- 
payers. So  that  argument  is  specious.  The 
Joelson  amendment  calls  for  90-percent 
funding  for  impacted  aid,  and  although  I 
would  prefer  to  hold  out  for  100  percent, 
I  recognize  the  practical  aspects  of 
achievmg  what  is  acceptable  to  this  body. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Joelson  amendment  which  will 
demonstrate  to  the  country  that  we  place 
a  high  priority  on  education. 

'  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  13111,  the  HEW  ai^ro- 
prlatlons  for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  order 
that  programs  and  facilities  may  be 
maintained  and  expanded,  adequate 
funding  must  be  provided  If  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  are  to  sui-vlve  under 
the  economic  pressure  they  continually 
face.  Development  and  expansion  of  edu- 
cation programs  and  facilities  are  essen- 
tial to  the  future  of  our  Nation,  and  must 
be  a  top  priority  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
offer  quality  education  to  our  youth.  We 
must  remember  that  our  young  people 
constitute  the  most  precious  resource  of 
our  Nation. 

The  Impact  aid  program,  with  its  no 
strings  attached  base,  Is  to  me  the  best 
Federal  education  program.  In  my  own 
congressional  district,  the  application  of 
the  Joelson  amendments  would  provide 
an  additional  $6  million  to  Montgomery 
County  schools,  thus  helping  all  children. 
The  aid  to  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel 
Counties,  both  of  which  contain  part  of 
my  district,  is  approximately  SI  million. 
The  title  I  provision  is  often  overlooked 
but  is  extremely  important  in  order  to 
continue  our  efforts  In  early  education 
for  underprivileged  children.  In  Mont- 
gomerj'  County,  it  aids  12  pubhc  schools 
and  three  private  institutions.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment,  would  not  only  bene- 
fit participating  institutions  but  would 
allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  program 
to  more  of  our  needy  children  who  are 
not  presently  participating. 

Under  the  title  in  section,  the  Joelson 
amendments  would  provide  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  are  necessary  if  fa- 
cilities are  to  continue  to  operate  pro- 


viding for  the  development  of  special 
skills.  For  example,  in  Montgomerj' 
County,  there  are  presently  four  institu- 
tions which  focus  on  children  with  un- 
derdeveloped skills,  while,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectnmi,  there  are  three 
Montgomery  County  schools  which  offer 
computer-assisted  instruction  for  highly 
talented  children.  If  each  schoolchlld  is 
to  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  his  full  level  of  potential,  these  facul- 
ties must  have  proper  funding  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  operate. 

In  considering  the  1970  HEW  appro- 
priations, we  must  bear  In  mind  the  over- 
riding importance  which  education  plays 
in  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  its  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  100-percent 
funding  of  Public  Law  874. 

Today  we  are  again  faced  with  an 
appropriation  bill  which  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility to  make  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  the  schools  attended  by  children  of 
military  and  civilian  government  person- 
nel. 

When  Public  Law  874  was  enacted,  the 
Congress  acknowledged  that  such  pay- 
ment is  the  Federal  Governments  re- 
sponsibihty.  Yet  this  appropriation  bill 
is,  in  effect,  rewriting  the  tax  law  for 
over  4.000  school  districts  in  this  coun- 
try' by  eliminating  the  payment  of  an 
obligation  the  Congress  has  acknowl- 
edged for  20  years. 

The  theory  of  payment  for  categoi-y 
•B"  children,  those  who  live  in  the  school 
districts  and  whose  parents  work  on  Fed- 
eral property,  is  that  since  real  property 
taxes  form  the  base  of  educational  sup- 
port in  this  countrj-,  and  the  Federal 
Government  does  business  in  the  dis- 
tricts, its  working  real  estate  should  bear 
some  of  the  cost  of  local  government, 
particularly  when  the  Federal  activity 
creates  an  undue  burden  on  local  re- 
sources. Children  are  one  of  these  bur- 
dens; they  need  education.  So  the  Fed- 
eral Government  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
taxpayer  m  the  school  districts  to  help 
educate  the  federally  connected 
children. 

It  is  extremely  shortsighted  to  reduce 
education  aid  now  provided  our  .school 
districts  under  Public  Law  874  under  the 
assumption  that  these  school  districts 
will  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
funds  through  greater  local  taxation.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  10  the  loss  will  be  mado 
up  in  September  by  a  reduction  in  the 
quality  of  education.  It  is  the  children 
who  will  suffer  the  most.  Fewer  teacher.^ 
will  be  hired:  the  purchase  of  books  will 
have  to  be  delayed:  classes  will  have  to 
be  combined:  sabbatical  leave  for  teach- 
ers will  have  to  be  canceled:  and  overall 
belt-tightening  will  have  to  take  place 
Here  we  are  on  the  30th  of  July,  and 
all  school  districts  have  entered  into 
their  contracts  with  teachers  and  their 
programs  are  set  for  the  fall.  Imagine 
the  chaos  which  will  be  created  if  they 
are  suddenly  denied  these  funds.  In  Fair- 
fax County,  the  loss  \^■ill  be  almost  $12 
million:  In  Arlington  County  it  will  be 
$2,300,000:  in  Alexandria  $1.5  million, 
and  in  Falls  Church  $500,000.  It  will  be 
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virtually  impossible  for  them  to  make  up 
this  loss  until  next  year  when  the  loss 
will  be  reflected  In  an  Increase  in  taxes, 
in  an  area  where  property  taxes  are  al- 
ready among  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 
Meanwhile,  as  I  said  before,  the  chil- 
dren will  suffer. 

The  two  counties  and  two  cities  which  I 
represent  spend  up  to  70  percent  of  their 
total  budgets  on  education.  The  impacted 
areas  program  does  not  come  close  to 
defraying  the  actual  additional  costs  they 
must  shoulder  to  provide  top-quality  ed- 
ucation to  the  children  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel who  live  and  work  there. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing schools  has  gone  up.  Local  taxes  have 
gone  up.  Yet  this  bill  virtually  eliminates 
the  Federal  contribution  to  these  costs 
in  areas  like  northern  Virginia  where  al- 
most no  living  accommodations  are  to  be 
found  on  Government  property,  yet 
thousands  of  acres  are  occupied  by  the 
Government  tax  free  which  would  other- 
wise be  assessed  real  property  taxes.  This 
amounts  to  a  declaration  by  the  Con- 

-  grew- that  the  Federal  Government  will 

-  not"  pay  its  tax  for  its  land  in  use  in  a 
school  district. 

Wherever  we  have  a  bedroom-type 
community,  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Washington  suburbs,  we  do  not  have 
the  broad  tax  base  to  support  the  de- 
mands for  capital  for  construction  and 
other  school  programs.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  tax  revenues  to  adequately  pro- 
vide for  education,  you  must  have  an 
industrial  tax  base:  a  business  tax  base. 
Private  industry  pays  that  tax  but  Fed- 
eral installations  do  not.  Private  indus- 
try also  does  not  set  up  PX's  as  a  means 
for  their  employees  to  escape  contribu- 
tion to  local  sales  tax.  So,  while  presence 
of  Federal  installations  may  stimulate 
the  economy  in  part,  it  does  not  do  so 
in  the  same  measure  as  does  private  in- 
dustry. 

Finally,  there  is  a  matter  of  good  faith 
involved  in  the  continued  funding  of  this 
program.  The  affected  school  districts 
rely  on  the  money  the  program  provides 
to  partially  defray  the  burdens  placed 
on  them  because  of  large  numbers  of  fed- 
erally connected  children.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  form  of  aid  to  military  and  civilian 
government  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  was  designed  not  to  supplant  but 
to  augment  the  educational  expenditures 
of  the  school  districts  with  large  con- 
centrations of  Federal  employees.  The 
quality  of  education  in  these  areas  must 
not  be  allowed  to  erode  by  false  economy 
such  as  is  proposed  in  the  elimination  of 
all  category  "B"  children  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  appropria- 
tion of  all  the  funds  authorized  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  state,  at  the  outset  of 
mj-  own  remarks  on  this  bill,  that  I  think 
we  have  had  a  splendid  debate  on  one 
of  the  Nation's  major  areas  of  disagree- 
ment today,  and  I  want  to  compliment 


particularly  and  commend  pai-ticularly 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  I  think  has  demonstrated 
once  again  that  he  Is  one  of  the  great 
chairmen   of   this   House.   I   think   his 
statesmanlike  recognition  of  the  desire 
for  more  debate  yesterday  was  abun- 
dant testimony  to  his  ability  and  his 
statecraft,  and  I  am  certain  all  Members 
join    in    appreciation    of    that    position 
which  was  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  yesterday. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  summing  up  the 
situation  that  prevails  at  this  moment, 
with  all  respect  to  a  very  able  subcom- 
mittee and  a  good  basic  bill,  that  was 
brought  to  the  floor,  that  there  has  de- 
veloped a  general  agieement  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  at  least,  that  there 
are  a  nimiber  of  areas  in  which  we  need 
to  increase  the  amounts  allocated  to 
education.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  I 
think  we  almost  have  agreement  on  both 
sides  by  most  of  the  participants  in  the 
debate  that  we  need  to  Increase  the  funds 
for  impacted  aid,  and  we  need  to  increase 
the  funds  for  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  amend- 
ments offered  on  both  sides  that  do  these 
things,  although  more  generously  in  the 
Joelson  amendment. 

The    Michel    amendment    takes    one 
small  step  for  closing  the  breach  that  is 
present  in  this  bill  and  in  the  priority 
needs  of  education  today.  The  Robison 
amendment    to    the    Michel    substitute 
takes  several  additional  steps.  But  if  you 
want  to  take  the  nine  full  steps  that 
cover  the  full  picture  and  that  meet  not 
only  the  needs  in  the  impacted  districts 
and  not  only  the  needs  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts that  are  reached  by  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  but  also 
meet  the  needs  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  also  meet  the  needs  of  your 
students  who  have  been  brought  into  the 
educational  picture  today  and  encourage 
many  of  them  to  go  into  college  in  re- 
liance   upon    authorized    programs    for 
loans  and  assistance,  then  you  must  go 
the  full  route  with  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  has  been  documented 
very  well  here  on  the  floor  today  and 
yesterday  dui-ing  the  debate  that  there 
is  only  one  measm-e  pending  before  this 
body  that  covers  all  of  the  nine  steps 
and  covers  them  with  some  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  priority  needs  of  education, 
and  that  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Joel- 
son) and  I  hope  it  will  prevail. 

Yesterday  I  put  into  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  some  of  the  education  leaders 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  about  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  some  of  these  as- 
pects of  the  educational  needs  that  are 
not  covered  in  the  Michel-Robison  com- 
bination. 

For  example,  I  put  in  the  Record  the 
statement  which  was  made  by  the  di- 
rector of  financial  aid  at  Panhandle 
State  College  do\m  in  Oklahoma,  and 
he  said  this: 

You  have  urged  us  to  seek  out  the  eco- 
nomically handicapped  student  with  talent 
and  to  assure  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  go 
to  college  he  could  get  financial  help  from 
3iis  govCTnment.  We  have  done  so  and  now 
that  we  have  him  planning  to  come  to  col- 


lege we  get  a  notification  from  HEW  cutting 
our  NDEA  allocation  31%  from  what  It  wns 
last  year.  What  do  we  tell  the  student? 

I  put  into  the  same  Record  remark.s 
from  men  in  charge  of  these  student  loan 
programs  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
at  Oklahoma  State  Tech,  and  at  Okla- 
homa State  University. 

They  are  all  facing  the  same  tragic 
situation.  We  have  encouraged  the  stu- 
dents, many  of  them  f:x>m  lower  income 
families,  to  come  to  school  to  try  to 
further  their  education.  We  cannot  fail 
to  can-y  out  the  commitments  we  put  in 
the  authorization  to  provide  the  assi.st- 
ance  that  enables  them  to  follow  throueh 
with  their  plans  that  we  oui-selves  ha\e 
encouraged. 

I  say  to  Members,  let  us  meet  the  need.s 
in  higher  education,  let  us  meet  the 
needs  in  impacted  districts,  let  us  meet 
the  needs  in  the  ghetto  schools  witli 
the  full  package  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Joelson). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
<Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  As  he  knows,  I  have 
always  supported  aid  to  education.  How- 
ever, there  Is  a  matter  that  fcroubles  me, 
and  that  is  adequate  funding  of  this. 
How  does  the  gentleman  propose  to  ac- 
complish this?  Is  he  willing  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  vote  for  a  tax  that  will  fund 
It? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  offering  a  tax  that  will 
be  dedicated  specifically  to  education,  I 
will  vote  for  it  in  a  minute.  He  will  get 
my  vote  for  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  hope  so.  but 
I  notice  the  gentleman  voted  "no"  on 
another  tax  a  short  while  ago. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  many  in  this  com- 
mittee, I  am  sure,  I  found  it  necessarj- 
this  morning  to  go  back  and  review  the 
bidding,  and  I  spent  about  2  hours  read- 
ing the  very  interesting  record  we  com- 
plied on  yesterday,  to  find  out  precisely 
where  we  were  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Believe  me,  I  foimd  the  record 
almost  equally  as  stirring  as  I  did  the 
presentation  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pcnn.^ylvania  iMr.  Flood)  yesterdaj-. 

But  today,  imlike  many  of  the  men 
who  are  taking  the  well  to  praise  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Flood)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  for  their  very  splendid 
work  which  they  did  in  this  committee.  I 
am  not  going  to  proceed  then  to  recom- 
mend to  this  House  that  we  completely 
dump  the  work  product  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. I  foimd  it  took  almost  a  small 
wheelbarrow  to  carrj'  home  the  other 
evening  the  more  than  8,000  pages  of 
testi-Tiony  that  had  been  compiled  by 
their  subcommittee.  I  happen  to  know 
they  did  their  work  and  they  did  it  well. 
I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  who  will  recall  when 
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we  debated  this  very  appropriation  bill 
last  year  he  offered  an  amendment, 
which  I  supported  at  that  time,  to  add 
$135  milUon  to  title  I,  to  increase  the 
amount  that  had  been  recommended  in 
1968  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  we  did  not  prevail. 

But  I  wsmt  to  suggest  that  a  somewhat 
different  situation  obtains  in  the  coim- 
try  today.  I  feel,  as  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky Dr.  Carter,  suggested  a  moment 
ago.  that  at  the  very  hour  when  the  sur- 
tax hangs  in  the  balance  on  the  other 
side  of  this  Capitol— and  we  do  not  know, 
we  literally  do  not  know  at  this  moment 
whether  the  SIO  billion  involved  in  that 
measure  is  going  to  be  available  to  meet 
these  demands  or  not— I  think  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  before  we  tell  the  sub- 
committee of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  that  we  are 
going  to  disregard  what  they  have  rec- 
ommended in  nine  different  areas.  For 
the  so-called  Joelson  amendment  would 
add  approximately  S900  million  in  a  wide 
range  of  educational  areas. 

I  am  pragmatic,  as  they  are,  and 
recognize  that  with  respect  to  these  im- 
pacted aid  people,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  about  them.  Even  as  one 
who  has  some  category  3B  students  in 
his  district,  I  agree  it  is  not  the  best  way 
to  dispense  Federal  aid. 

I  would  agree  with  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoBisoN) .  I  think  he  has  made  a  valuable 
suggestion  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel).  But  beyond 
that  I  simply  cannot  go,  devoted  as  I  am 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  coimtry, 
because  of  some  of  the  factors  that  I 
think  as  a  responsible  Member  of  this 
body  I  must  entertain  regarding  the 
fiscal  condition  of  our  coimtry. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois  yesterday,  the  $180  mUlion,  for 
example,  that  is  requested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  .  in 
his  amendment,  that  he  would  tack  onto 
title  I.  is  not  needed.  The  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  does  make  available  full 
funding,  that  is,  the  same  funding  we  had 
in  1969,  and  the  committee  has  added 
another  5.5  percent — am  I  not  correct? — 
for  the  increased  cost  of  education,  and 
the  funding  provided  for  will  take  care  of 
that  250,000  students  who  would  be  added 
to  title  I  rolls  because  of  updating  of  the 
AFDC  formula.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
afraid  that  we  are  shortchanging  the  dis- 
advantaged children  of  this  country 
trader  title  I. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  all  prudence, 
in  soimd  judgment,  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  as  I  hope  it  will  be 
amended  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

ROBISON)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  my  support  to 


the  package  amendment  to  H.R.  13111, 
sp>onsored  by  Representative  Joelson. 

The  amendment  provides  for  adequate 
funding  of  our  children's  educational 
needs.  The  bill,  as  it  now  reads,  does  not. 
It  assumes  that,  although  the  price  of 
everything  else  in  the  country  has  gone 
up.  education  costs  have  remained  the 
same. 

Educational  requirements  and  costs 
have  not  remained  the  same.  When  the 
price  of  labor  and  steel  and  brick  goes 
up  so  does  the  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  schools  and  libraries. 

Because  of  insufBcient  tax  bases,  local 
school  districts  across  the  country,  urban 
and  rural,  are  unable  to  finance  the  pro- 
grams necessary  to  provide  a  truly  ade- 
quate modem  education.  As  a  result 
President  Nixon's  task  force  on  educa- 
tion has  reported  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
in  education.  It  also  reported  that  the 
American  people  expect  and  demand  that 
"vastly  enhanced  Federal  role."  Thus, 
the  task  force  found  that  education  "has 
become  clearly  established  as  a  top  con- 
cern of  the  National  Government." 

I  would  remind  you  that  a  child  en- 
tering grade  school  today  will  live  and 
work  a  substantial  portion  of  his  adult 
life  in  the  21st  century-.  It  will  not  be 
possible  for  an  adult  to  succeed  in  the 
future  if  we  fail  to  provide  the  necessary 
educational  resources.  We  will  need  en- 
gineers to  develop  our  expanding  space 
and  industrial  development  as  well  as 
provide  the  vast  array  of  goods  demand- 
ed and  required  by  consumers.  We  will 
need,  and,  in  fact,  need  today,  more  doc- 
tors to  care  for  the  health  needs  of  an 
expanding  population.  We  could  not  have 
put  an  American  on  the  moon  had  we 
scrimped  on  education  in  the  past.  Nor 
can  we  assure  ourselves  of  any  success 
in  the  future,  whatever  the  enterprise, 
whether  in  space  or  on  earth,  if  we  fail 
to  adequately  provide  educational  facili- 
ties for  today's  students.  Whatever  the 
occupation,  in  order  to  function  in  to- 
morrow's world,  students  cannot  get  by 
on  reduced  educational  priorities. 

There  are  people  who  tell  us  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  provide  more 
funds  for  educational  needs.  They  are 
wrong.  We  have  won  a  race  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon.  And  we  have  come  up  from 
behind  to  do  it.  This.  too.  we  were  told, 
was  an  impossible  task,  one  which  was 
supposedly  not  economically  feasible. 
Yet  we  found  the  vrtll  and  the  resources 
to  carry  it  off.  If  we  are  capable  of  step- 
ping on  the  m(X)n  and  circling  mars,  then 
we  are  also  surely  capable  of  providing 
for  our  less  spectacular  but  no  less  cru- 
cial educational  priorities. 

The  Joelson  amendment  will  provide 
sufficient  funds,  consistent  with  economic 
priorities,  to  continue  the  crucial  busi- 
ness of  education.  Failure  to  provide 
these  funds  will  mean  that  our  children 
wiU  learn  a  little  less  than  they  need  to: 
libraries  will  not  be  built  and  students 
will  read  a  little  less  than  they  need  to: 
there  will  be  fewer  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents and  fewer  scientists,  fewer  doctors 
and  fewer  teachers.  Failure  to  provide 
the  funds  will  mean  the  country  will  be 
a  little  less  equipped  than  we  need  to  be. 
I  find  that  unacceptable  and  urge  that 


my     colleagues     support    the     Joelson 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I,  too,  rise  in  suppwrt  of  the 
Joelson  amendment. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  by  some  of 
the  rhetoric — actually  I  am  not  surprised, 
except  in  the  sense  I  would  think  that  the 
memories  of  some  people  would  be  better. 
Do  those  who  fear  enlarging,  as  the 
Joelson  amendment  would,  and  quite 
properly  so.  the  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion, make  any  reference  to  a  $3  billion 
surplus?  Is  the  surtax  to  be  the  end  of 
all  reason  here? 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  hope  he  will  remain  one,  characterized 
those  of  us  who  support  the  Joelson 
amendment  as  being  irrational,  incon- 
sistent, and  irresponsible,  and  he  con- 
nected it  with  tlie  vote  on  the  surtax. 

I  did  not  hear  him  talking  about  the 
inconsistency  of  those  who  voted  against 
tlie  surtax  last  year  and  for  it  this  year. 
I  did  not  hear  him  talk  about  the  ir- 
responsibility of  those  who  have  consist- 
ently voted  acainst  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation at  every  level,  and  are  now  its 
pious  advocates,  albeit  parsimonious 
ones. 

No ;  I  believe  that  consistency  demands 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment.  It  is 
the  responsible  thing  to  do.  It  is  not  ir- 
responsible in  the  slightest. 

It  is  all  well,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  said,  "Wliy.  let  us  just  take 
this  one  thing  at  a  time:  take  the  Michel 
amendment  and  pass  it,  and  then  we  can 
act  on  each  of  the  others." 

Let  me  warn  you  that  there  is  an  aw- 
ful lot  more  in  this  legislation  than  im- 
pacted areas.  If.  indeed,  anything  were 
to  go  it  should  be  this  carrot.  The  other 
things  are  more  important,  even  though 
I  consider  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
important. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  op- 
ix)nents  of  the  Joelson  amendment 
would  weaken  the  position  of  those  of 
us  who  are  consistent  advocates  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  at  every  level,  be- 
cause with  impact  aid  out  of  the  way  they 
can  chop  away  at  will  at  the  other  sec- 
tions. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  would  not  support  additional 
money  for  vocational  education.  I  am 
sure  he  would.  But  I  am  not  sure  what  he 
would  do  in  other  areas. 

Here  we  have  one  reasonable,  rational 
package.  I  might  say  in  passing.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  bit  too  modest,  but  like 
the  minority  leader  I  am  a  pragmatist. 
I  am  a  pragmatist.  however,  in  seeing 
my  interests  across  the  board. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
or  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
RoBisoN » .  I  believe  they  are  very  sound 
In  their  thinking,  from  their  point  of 
view.  I  just  happen  not  to  agree  with 
their  point  of  view,  and  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  the  amend- 
ments be  defeated  and  that  the  Joelson 
amendment  be  adopted  in  the  interest  of 
rationality,  of  consistency  and  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  $33  million 
appropriations    increase    requested    for 
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construction  of  higher  education  facili- 
ties. The  amount  requested,  $33  million, 
would  bring  this  year's  appropriation  up 
to  last  year's  figure.  Although  the  anti- 
Inflation  measures  undertaken  by  this 
administration  are  appreciated  by  each 
of  us,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  short- 
sighted: a  farmer  may  feel  hard  put  to 
buy  grain  to  feed  his  geese — but  when 
they  lay  golden  eggs,  as  indeed  educa- 
tion does,  he  cannot  afford  not  to  feed 
them.  I  suggest  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
appropriate  these  funds  for  college  con- 
struction. Budget  cuts  in  this  particular 
area  would  be  at  the  cost  of  cramped 
quarters  in  the  college  classroom,  anti- 
quated buildings  and  equipment,  and,  in 
fact,  turning  away  many  eager  students 
who  would  otherwise  be  contributing  to 
society — the  very  same  society  that  is 
now  bemoaning  the  lack  of  participation 
by  our  youth  for  the  betterment  of  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  list  the  many  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  need 
budget   allocations   for   their   facilities. 
You  .are  just  as  aware  as  I  that  colleges 
are  iadire  straits  because  of  inadequate 
housing,  classrooms,  and  labs.  There  is 
no  justification  whatever  for  a  cut  in  this 
budget  area.  We  are  not  seeking  the  im- 
possible, we  are  seeking  only  the  very 
same  amount  of  money  that  you  and  I 
passed  last  year.  Consider  the  number  of 
new  students  applying  to  our  colleges, 
consider  the  amount  of  students  now  en- 
rolled In  our  colleges,  and  then  consider 
the  amount  of  $33  million  and  how  far 
that  money  will  go  toward  alleviating  the 
pressures   of    enrollment.    What    would 
happen,  my  colleagues,  if  less  than  last 
year's  appropriation  was  passed,  indeed, 
if    not    $1    of    last    year's    appropria- 
tion was  passed.  It  is  imperative  that  at 
least  an  amount  equal  to  last  year's  is  ap- 
propriated. Each  of  you  know  it  should 
be  half  again  as  much  as  $33  million,  but 
most  certainly,  it  should  be  equal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  restore  funds  desperately  needed 
in  the  educational  field.  As  I  said  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
May: 

I  come  here  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. We  all  know  of  the  financial  crisis  of 
our  urban  area  schools.  We  know  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  higher  education— and 
the   strained   resources   of   our   colleges.   At 
the   very  time  when  our  educational   needs 
are  greater  than  ever  before  the  budget  you 
have  before  you  recommends  a  decrease  of 
«500.000,000  in  Office  of  Education  appropria- 
tions for  next  year.  At  a  time  when  primary 
and  secondary  enrollments  are  increasing  2 
percent   per   year   and   when   college   enroll- 
ments are  increasing  8  percent  each  year  the 
present  budget  contemplates  decreasing  Office 
of  Education  expenditures  by  14  percent  next 
year.  This  increased  enrollment  tells  only  part 
of  the  increased  need  for  finances  in  educa- 
tion since  coet  of  Instruction  per  student  also 
grows  markedly  each  year.  At  a  time  when 
the  weak  and  inflexible  tax  base  of  state  and 
local     governments    are    burdened    to    the 
breaking  point,  the  budget  sent  to  Congress 
shifts  an  Increasing  burden  to  state  and  local 
governments.  All  of  this  is  occurring  in  the 
context    of    unprecedented    prosperity.    Our 
Gross  National  Product  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  nation 
can  aSord  increasing  expenditures  in  educa- 
tion. I  think  we  owe  our  children  the  best 


possible  education.  This  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide for  that  kind  of  education. 

I  fear  that  If  these  cuts  are  permitted  to 
stand  the  quality  of  education  provided  our 
students  will  decrease,  the  ability  of  schools 
and  colleges  to  keep  up  with  changing  tech- 
nological needs  will  diminish,' the  creation  of 
new  capacity  to  educate  burgeoning  enroll- 
ments will  suffer,  and  the  quality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  will  be  impaired.  I  also 
fear  that  if  we  short-ehange  our  educational 
needs  at  this  point  in  history,  we  will  pay  for 
It  many  times  over  In  the  future.  I  believe 
deeply  that  these  are  not  expenses  that  we 
can  defer.  A  year  of  lost  opportunity  In  edu- 
cation can  never  be  regained.  A  year  of  sub- 
standard instruction  can  never  be  corrected. 
Our  neglect  now  will  haunt  us  in  the  future. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  with  pleasure 
that  the  committee  has  restored  some  of 
the  cuts  which  I  mentioned  in  my  testi- 
mony such  as  the  S35  million  in  grants 
for  public  libraries  under  title  I  of  the 
Library  Service  and  Construction  Act; 
also  the  restoration  of  $1  million  for  ac- 
quisition and  cataloging  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  a  total  of  $5.5  million  even 
though  this  is  below  the  present  opera- 
tional level  and  $1.8  million  below  the 
amount  requested  by  President  Johnson. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
raised  funds  for  student  loans  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  from  the  totally  inadequate  $155 
million  requested  by  President  Nixon  to 
$181.3  million. 

But  other  cuts  that  remain  in  the  bill 
are  of  disastrous  proportions,  in  my 
judgment.  The  dismantling  of  the  Fed- 
eral impacted  aid  program  to  eliminate 
funds  under  section  3ib)  for  children 
whose  parents  work,  but  do  not  live,  on 
Federal  property.  This  would  be  an  enor- 
mous cut  of  $318,694,000  from  $521  mil- 
lion appropriated  last  year  to  S202  mil- 
lion in  the  current  bill. 

This  established  Federal  program  has, 
through    the    years,    provided    much- 
needed  Federal  assistance  to  many  local 
school  districts  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  been  especially  useful  in  providing 
small-    and    middle-sized    communities 
with  the  assistance  necessary  to  provide 
an    educational    program    for    children 
whose  parents  worked  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. Where  these  children  comprised  a 
large  percentage  of  the  school -age  popu- 
lation, and  where  enrollments  were  sub- 
ject to  rapid  fluctuation,  this  aid  was,  and 
is,  indispensable  to  providing  an  educa- 
tional program.  In  1970,  under  present 
formulas,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  quali- 
fies for  $15,350,000  of  this  aid.  Under  the 
budget  proposals  the  school  districts  in 
the  State  will  receive  $4,200,000.  In  prac- 
tical terms  this  means  that  many  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  are  likely  to  fail  com- 
pletely. And  others  will  have  to  operate 
seveiely  curtailed  programs  in  order  to 
stay  in  operation.  Nationally,  the  budget 
proposes  to  reduce  this  year's  appropria- 
tion from  $505,900,000  to  $187,000,000.  If 
these  cuts  are  accepted,  and  tlie  remain- 
ing money  is  distributed  in  accordance 
with  administration  plans,  it  will  mean 
that  this  assistance  will  be  paid  on  400,- 
000  students  next  year.  This  compares 
with  2,400,000  this  year.  If  the  aid  is  dis- 
tributed under  the  same  formula  next 
year  as  it  was  this  year,  it  will  mean  that 
schools  will  receive  about  25  cents  next 
year  for  every  $1  they  receive  this  year. 


I  believe  that  this  aid  must  continue. 
School  districts  have  come  to  depend 
upon  it.  It  means  the  difference  in  local 
schools  and  no  local  school  in  hundreds 
of  school  districts.  In  others  it  means  the 
difference  in  providing  good  and  poor  in- 
struction. It  must  be  continued. 

F\inds  for  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  programs  for  text- 
books, resources,  and  other  education 
instructional  materials,  supplementary 
educational  services,  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  have  been  cut  from  $310 
million  appropriated  for  fiscal  1969  to 
only  $200  million  in  the  present  bill. 
Such  a  destructive  reduction  in  these 
programs  that  have  proved  to  be  so  im- 
portant in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  ESEA  Act  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  equally  destructive  are 
the  proposed  cuts  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion programs.  The  committee  report 
states  that  the  $785.8  million  recom- 
mended is  an  increase  of  $5  million  over 
the  budget  request.  What  it  does  not 
spell  out  is  that  it  is  $5  million  higher 
than  the  woefully  inadequate  Nixon 
budget  request  but  actually  is  $112  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  requested  by 
President  Johnson  in  Januaiy. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  back  on  our  national  educational 
commitment  to  our  children  and  young 
people.  These  funds  must  be  restored  or 
they  will  result  in  irreparable  damage  in 
the  educational  processes.  Public  funds 
spent  on  educational  programs  are  neces- 
sary investments  in  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  keep  faith  with  this 
generation  that  will  play  such  a  vital 
role  in  America's  future.  Let  us  vote  for 
the  amendment  to  increase  the  funds  so 
desperately  needed  for  education. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  fear  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  taken  place  over  the 
last  several  hours  on  this  floor  yesterday 
and  now  in  the  several  hours  which  have 
transpired  already  this  afternoon  we 
have  bandied  words  and  amendments 
around  so  thoroughly  that  some  of  us 
really  do  not  understand  exactly  where 
we  are.  May  I  review  that  verj'  briefly  and 
then  make  comment  on  the  specifics. 

We  have  an  amendment  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
JoELSONi  which  deals  with  some  nine 
different  sections  of  appropriations. 
Then  there  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  "Mr. 
Michel  I  which  would  be  in  effect  a  re- 
placement for  the  Joelson  amendment, 
and  it  dealt  only  with  the  question  of 
impact  aid. 

At  that  stage,  if  the  Michel  amendment 
had  succeeded,  everj-thing  else  in  the 
Joelson  amendment  would  have  come 
out  and  it  would  have  covered  jusi  im- 
pact aid.  Then  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robison)  made  an  addition 
to  the  Michel  amendment  which  added 
to  impact  aid  four  particular  sections 
of  ESEA  and  NDEA.  If  the  Robison 
amendment  passes,  there  will  be  an 
amendment  to  Michel,  and  Michel  will 
then  come  before  us  in  contradiction  or 
in  opposition  to  the  Joelson  amendment. 
At  that  point  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
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choose.  Do  we  take  this  four-piece  pack- 
age plus  Impact  £ild  and  substitute  it  for 
what  Mr.  Joelson  recommended  in  cov- 
ering his  nine  particular  points?  If  that 
Robison-Mlchel  package  is  then  sub- 
stituted for  Joelson  and  that  substitute 
passes,  we  have  not  foreclosed  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  higher  education; 
we  have  not  foreclosed  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  vocational  education;  we  will 
not  be  precluded  from  facing  those 
questions  one  at  a  time  as  they  come 
along. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  picture 
before  you,  may  I  say  just  a  word  about 
the  specifics. 

So  far  as  impact  aid  is  concerned,  no 
one  who  votes  for  the  Robison -Michel 
package  need  worry  about  cutting  impact 
aid.  The  bill  which  is  before  you,  the 
basic  appropriation  bill,  deals  only  with 
some  $202  million  for  this  program.  The 
Michel  amendment  would  add  to  that 
an  additional  $303  million.  So  It  is  a 
major  move  in  the  direction  of  increas- 
ing aid  to  impacted  areas.  It  puts  this 
aid  back  at  the  level  that  it  was  last  year, 
which,  as  I  repeat.  Is  some  300-plus  mil- 
lion dollars  over  what  is  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  at  the  present  time.  So  you  do 
not  have  to  worry  alwut  whether  you  are 
undercutting  impact  aid. 

Now.  so  far  as  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison) 
is  concerned,  he  is  here  talking  about 
taking  a  step  in  the  direction  that  we 
took  when  we  in  this  House  passed 
H.R.  514  some  time  ago.  I  have  listened 
to  my  esteemed  chairman  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  State  plans  and  whether 
we  will  give  up  our  rights  here  on  the 
floor  and  go  to  the  Office  of  Education 
and  let  them  make  allocations  as  between 
these  subjects.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  we  passed  H.R.  514.  and  when  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  made  the  amend- 
ment to  put  together  four  different  sec- 
tions of  ESEA  and  NDEA,  we  were  taking 
a  significant  step  away  from  narrow 
categorical  aid. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEILLENBACK.  Not  at  this  time. 
We  were  dealing  here  with  the  situa- 
tion of  putting  four  categories  of  educa- 
tional aid  together,  which  would  permit 
flexibility  in  moving  funds  back  and 
forth  between  four  different  areas  which 
are  essentially  similar.  The  question  is 
at  the  present  time  whether  we  want  to 
leave  this  type  aid  in  four  narrow  cate- 
grories.  Do  we  want  somebody  to  have  the 
choice  to  move  funds  back  and  forth  be- 
tween categories  as  a  preliminary  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  1971  when 
the  choice  will  be  in  the  States? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Not  at  this  time. 
Under  the  Robison  amendment,  in 
that  intervening  year  of  1970  there  will 
be  flexibility.  The  flexibility  will  ad- 
mittedly be  in  the  hands  of  the  OfQce 
of  Education  instead  of  in  the  States, 
but  it  is  a  step  In  the  proper  direction 
and  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the 
Office  of  Education  from  recognizing 
that,  if  H.R.  514  becomes  law,  then  next 
year  the  choice  will  be  out  of  its  hands 
completely   and  the  choice  in  moving 


funds  between  these  four  areas  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Stetes.  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  Office  of  Education 
in  that  intervening  year  from  moving  in 
the  direction  of  listening  to  the  States 
and  moving  in  this  particular  direction. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.)' 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  does  not  want  to 
leave  a  false  impression  on  the  member- 
ship of  this  body,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Certainly  not. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  true  that  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  514  offered  by  your 
colleague  to  put  discretion  in  the  hands 
of  the  States  does  not  take  effect  imtil 
1971. 

But  now  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
that  amendment  will  become  law.  H.R. 
514  has  not  even  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee.  No  one  knows  what 
the  other  body  will  do  and  then  there 
will  be  the  conference.  But  here  we  do 
something  diametrically  opposed.  The 
committee  bill.  H.R.  13111.  and  the 
Michel  amendment,  both  place  discre- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  allocate  funds  between  the 
library,  the  equipment,  the  coimseling. 
and  the  title  in  programs.  What  assur- 
ance do  we  have  that  any  of  these  pro- 
grams will  survive? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  what  I 
have  previously  said  on  this  particular 
point  and  to  point  out  additional  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  involved.  These 
four  titles,  which  have  been  enacted  as 
separate  categorical  groupings,  are 
similar. 

These  areas  of  aid  should  not  be  kept 
in  narrow  boxes.  They  should  be  placed 
together  and  the  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  four  areas  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  go  along  with 
the  Robison  amendment  by  putting  these 
areas  together  and  leave  the  discretion 
as  to  how  the  funds  should  be  used  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  this  body  to  adopt 
the  Robison  amendment  as  a  first  step. 
Second,  then  adopt  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. Third,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Michel  amendment  will  have  replaced  the 
propMJsals  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  *Mr.  Joelson)  .  then  I  would 
suggest  the  adoption  of  the  amended 
Joelson  proposal. 

Prom  then  on  go  from  page  26  of  tills 
bill  and  increase  funds  for  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  make  such  other  increases  as 
we  think  are  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  get  lost  in 
the  forest.  By  following  this  procedure 
we  will  be  able  to  do  for  education  what 
we  should  be  doing  for  education. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  chairman  of  the 
authorizing   committee,   the   gentleman 


from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins")  ,  indicated 
that  the  Office  of  Education  Is  against 
the  library  program  and  the  equipment 
program  as  well  as  the  supplemental 
centers  and  guidance  counseling.  They 
cannot  be  against  all  four  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  vote  and  the 
procedure  which  I  have  outlined  will  have 
all  of  tliese  programs  continued  and  will 
aid  the  impact  areas  and  thereby  we  will 
be  acting  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  -_ 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  told  us,  to 
quote  him.  that  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram was  "indefensible."  although  he 
planned  nonetheless  to  support  the  ap- 
propriation. And.  yesterday  also  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Michel)  said  that  the  impacted  areas 
program  represented  a  "bonanza."  which 
he  said  he  nonetheless  planned  to 
support. 

I  rise  now  in  support  of  the  Joelson 
amendment.  I  do  so  both  because  I  believe 
it  is  defensible  and  that  it  does  not  rep- 
resent a  bonanza.  Rather,  the  Joelson 
amendment  contains  a  much  needed  in- 
crease in  funds  for  a  wide  spectrum  of 
educational  programs  in  this  country,  in- 
creases that  are  not  provided  in  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Michel)  or  In  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Robison  ) . 

You  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just 
looking  at  some  interesting  figures,  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  here  this  week 
about  fiscal  responsibility.  I  notice  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  pays  a  net  of  $12 
billion  in  direct  subsidies  to  cotton  and 
wheat  farmers  In  this  country.  We  are 
only  asking  in  the  Joelson  amendment 
for  an  Increase  for  the  education  of  the 
f>eople  of  our  country  of  a  little  less  than 
S895  million.  That  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  less  than  the  subsidies  which 
we  pay  to  producers  of  cotton  and  wheat. 
Surely,  the  education  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  country  ought  to  be  worth  at 
least  an  added  Investment  of  similar 
magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  I  said 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  that  President 
Nixon  was  due  congratulations  on  his 
having  appointed  Mr.  Finch  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  on  his  having  appointed  Mr.  Allen 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  be- 
cause both  those  men  are  widely  known 
and  respected  for  their  commitment  to 
education. 

At  the  same  time.  I  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  complete  text  of 
then  President-Elect  Nixon's  education 
task  force.  I  would  hope  verj-  much 
that  as  we  reflect  upon  what  we  do  here 
today,  we  pay  some  attention  to  the 
recommfendations  of  Mr.  Nixon's  edu- 
cation task  force,  for  they  move  in 
precisely  the  direction  of  the  Joelson 
amendment,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
direction  of  other  amendments  that  have 
been  offered. 
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Let  me  recall  to  your  minds  a  pledge 
made  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  campaign  last 
year.  He  said— and  I  am  quoting  the 
President : 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense 
of  Government — either  federal,  state,  or  lo- 
cal— the  one  area  we  cannot  shortchange  Is 
educaUon  at  all  levels,  seeing  to  it  that 
young  Americans  are  the  best  educated  in 
the  world:  that  education  is  available  to  all 
our  people,  that  those  who  do  not  have  an 
equal  chance  at  the  starting  line  will  achieve 
equal  opportunity.  This  must  be  our  fun- 
damental objective  and  our  path  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  American  dream 

Now.  I  just  want  to  help  the  President 
carry  out  his  campaign  pledge. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  another  campaign 
pledge  last  year,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  if  he 
were  here,  to  oppose  extension  of  the 
surtax,  but  perhaps  we  can  forgive  the 
President  for  that  particular  change  of 
position.  However,  especially  since  he  has 
been  so  interested  in  seeing  and  hailing, 
as  all  of  us  have  been,  the  results  of  the 
effort^  iif  the  last  several  years  to  place 
a  mao-on  the  moon.  I  would  think  the 
President  would  want  all  the  help  he  can 
get  in  helping  put  more  of  our  young  peo- 
ple in  the  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities where  they  gain  the  knowledge  es- 
sential to  this  and  other  achievements 
in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Nixon  has 
warned  us  not  to  shortchange  the  young 
people  of  our  country  by  cutting  back  on 
fimds  for  education,  but  he  then  recom- 
mended a  budget  that  would  do  just  that. 
According  to  estimates.  President  Nix- 
on's budget  request  for  education  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  OfHce  of 
Education  for  fiscal  year  1970  are  ap- 
proximately $370  million  below  President 
Johnson's  recommendation  for  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

Moreover,  the  Nixon  budget  is  some  $5 
billion  below  levels  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
propriations  bill  which  we  are  today  con- 
sidering adds  some  $123  million  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  request,  but  it  is  still  a 
woefully  inadequate  bill,  as  I  am  confi- 
dent the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  make  dramatically  clear. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  before  us  today 
still  "shortchanges"  American  education, 
something  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  wanted  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  home  State  of 
Indiana  offers  some  graphic  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  President  Nixon's  edu- 
cation proposals  shortchange  American 
young  people.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion recommended  that  Indiana  receive 
$1,080,789  for  library  resources  under 
title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act;  this  year  Indiana  is  to 
receive  nothing  at  all  if  the  present  ad- 
ministration's request  is  upheld. 

The  Johnson  administration  request 
was  54.181,310  for  Indiana  under  title 
III  of  Elementai-j-  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  supplementary  "educa- 
tional centers  and  services;  the  Nixon 
request  has  cut  that  budget  almost  $1  5 
million  to  $2,766,361. 

Indiana's  impacted  area  estimate  was 
$2,491,000  under  the  previous  adminia- 
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tratlon;  the  Nixon  request  cuts  that  by 
over  60  percent  to  $982,000. 

Our  college  work-study,  educational 
opportunity  grant,  and  NDEA  college 
student  loans  have  been  similarly  cut; 
this  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident's task  force.  The  report  said: 

We  are  agreed  that  the  present  Federal 
program  of  basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  ...  is  a  good  program  and  should 
continue  with  Increased  funding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  cite  here 
that  the  Nixon  education  task  force  said 
of  national  defense  student  loans  and 
college  work-study: 

Funds  available  for  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loans  and  Work-Study  are  slightly 
larger  than  for  1969-70  than  they  were  for 
1968-69,  but  it  seems  certain  that  they  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  need.  We  know  that  over- 
all college  enrollment  will  Increase:  that 
there  will  be  a  more  than  usual  increase  from 
very  low  Income  groups.  In  addition,  col- 
lege costs  have  risen  and  there  Is  an  Increase 
In  the  allowance  for  legislative  costs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  costs  in  these  last 

programs  are  particularly   tragic   since 

they  strike  directly  at  the  colleges'  ability 

to  provide  help  for  students  who  need 

financial  aid  in  order  to  reach  college  at 

all.  The  colleges  in  my  own  district,  for 

example,  will  be  forced  to  inform  large 

numbers  of  students  that  their  financial 

aid   will  have  to  be  discontinued.   The 

University  of  Notre  Dame  was  to  receive 

approximately  $594,000  for  NDEA  loans: 

the  estimated  allocation  is  less  than  half 

that — $267,000. 

Goshen  College,  in  Goshen,  will  have 
its  allocation  for  the  same  program  cut 
from  $131,000  to  $58,000. 

St.  Mary's  College  will  have  a  cut- 
back in  its  EOG  allocation  from  $40,000 
to  $30,000. 

Similar  cuts  will  have  to  be  made  at 
Purdue.  Bethel  College,  and  Grace  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  cuts  curtail  in  the 
most  cruel  way  the  programs  which  are 
now  enabling  needy  youth  to  attend  col- 
lege. They  fly  in  the  face  of  all  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  task 
force,  leading  educators,  and  commen- 
tators on  the  educational  scene. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Joelson  which  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation   under    H.R.    13111    by    $894.5 
million.  His  amendment  would  offer  in- 
creases in  the  most  essential  education 
programs,  including  impacted  aid,  voca- 
tional education.  ESEA  titles  I.  II.  and 
III,  NDEA  titles  II,  HI,  and  IV,  and  title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  ■ 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  am  confident, 
the  spirit  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  mem- 
bers   of    President    Nixon's    Education 
Task  Force.  To  do  anything  else  would 
shortchange  our  most  vital  educational 
programs  and  thereby  shortchange  our 
Nation's  most  valuable   resource — edu- 
cated men  and  women. 

Let  me  just  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  some  of  the  points  that  have 
been  made  about  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
RoBisoNt— and  I  appreciate  that  he 
wants  to  increase  funds  for  several  pro- 
grams— but  my  friend  from  Oregon  i  Mr, 


Dellenback)  is  dead  wrong  when  he 
tries  to  tell  us  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  among  the  several  programs 
that  are  included  in  the  Robison 
amendment.  For  example,  there  is  clearly 
a  great  difference  in  the  program  for 
giiidance  and  counseling  from  the  pro- 
gram for  school  libraries.  If  you  do  not 
believe  it,  ask  any  school  librarian.  In- 
deed. I  want  to  say  that  those  who  sup- 
port the  Michel  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides no  money  for  libraries,  and  those 
who  support  the  Robison  amendment, 
which  lumps  libraries  in  with  three 
other  programs,  and  earmarks  not  1  cent 
for  them,  are  driving  a  knife  in  the  back 
of  every  school  library  in  this  counti-y. 
Members  should  know  that  when  they 
vote  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  seize  the  opportunity  contained  in  the 
Joelson  amendment  as  a  golden  one,  and 
one  which  will  not  come  again  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Let  us  not  "short- 
change." to  quote  Mr.  Nixon  from  his 
campaign  of  last  year,  the  education  of 
the  young  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Robison 
amendment  is  defeated.  I  hope  the 
Michel  amendment  is  defeated,  and  I 
hope  that  we  have  very  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

I  Mr.  JOELSON)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  -WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Joelson)  .  I  oppose  the  amendments 
being  offered  to  destroy  Mr.  Joelson's  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  past  promises  made  by 
Congress  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  events  of  recent 
weeks,  the  adventure  of  Annstrong.  Al- 
drin.  and  Collins  have  proved  that  the 
old  adage,  "the  sky  is  the  limit"  is  a  false 
cliche.  We  can,  as  a  nation,  do  almost 
anything  we  want  to — if  we  want  to 
badly  enough.  We  have  opened  vistas  for 
the  next  generation  that  challenge  the 
imagination — and  also  challenge  us  as 
the  custodians  of  the  public  purse  to 
properly  husband  our  resources  so  that 
the  promise  of  the  future  can  be 
achieved. 

The  most  essential  factor  in  the  for- 
mula for  the  future  is  the  mental  capac- 
ity of  our  children  and  youth.  This  Is 
an  idea  which  Congress  has  supported 
by  enacting  far-reaching  programs  for 
education  at  all  levels.  But  Congress  by 
enactment  of  authorizations  without  ac- 
companying appropriations  has  been  a 
shameful  hoax  on  the  taxpayers  of  this 
countrj'.  and  indeed,  the  next  genera- 
tion. We  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
make  promises  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  hand  shortchange  and  cut 
back  education  by  these  programs. 

Compared  to  the  astronomical  costs  of 
the  defense  program — and  I  do  not  mean 
those  costs  directly  supporting  our  fight- 
ing men  which  I  support — the  increase 
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proposed  in  the  Joelson  amendment  is 
modest,  indeed. 

There  is  no  more  important  work  for 
the  Congress  than  our  duty  to  insure 
that  future  generations  have  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  to  cope  with  the  chal- 
lenging world  of  tomorrow  that  we  have 
erected  for  them.  They  cannot  meet  this 
challenge  without  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  minds,  their  skills  and  their 
spirits  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  amendment  by  Mr.  Joelson  pro- 
vides additional  funds  beyond  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  such  programs  as  vocational  educa- 
tion, aid  for  low-income  children,  libraiT 
and  textbook  materials,  guidance  and 
counseling,  educational  equipment,  in- 
creased student  loan  funds,  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  impact  aid. 

The  people  of  my  district — educators, 
school  board  members,  college  officials, 
and  most  of  all.  parents— support  in- 
creased funds  for  education.  These  are 
responsible,  intelligent  people  who  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  inflation  which 
concerns  us  all.  They  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
the  chUdren  and  youth  of  this  country 
cannot  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  false 
economy.  Let  us  use  a  small  portion  of  the 
amount  we  spend  in  the  defense  and 
other  hardware  budgets  to  provide  for  an 
investment  in  the  most  essential  factor 
in  the  formula  for  a  bright  future  for 
our  Nation— the  minds  of  our  children 
and  youth. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  children  and  youth 
of  this  Nation,  as  well  as  their  taxpaying 
parents,  were  promised  meaningful  help 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  we  passed  the  ElementaiT  and 
Secondary  Act  of  1965  and  its  amend- 
ments of  1966.  1967,  1968.  and  again  in 

1969 just  a  few  weeks  ago — each  time 

by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

We  cannot  now  renege  on  those  prom- 
ises by  failing  to  provide  adequate  funds 
to  implement  this  and  such  other  laws 
as  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  and  the  Library 
Services  Act. 

The  Joelson  amendment  to  H.R.  13111 
will  come  closer  to  meeting  these  com- 
mitments to  the  education  of  our  j-oung 
people  than  will  the  bill  before  us  pre- 
sented by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  is  the  ver>'  least  we  can  honorably 
do.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
increased  funding  as  proposed  in  the 
Joelson  amendment,  and  urge  you  vote 
"no"  on  the  Michel  amendment  which 
is  really  intended  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  carefully  constructed  and  respon- 
sible compromise  in  the  allocation  of 
limited  educational  funds  contained  in 
the  Joelson  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  today  before 
this  House  I  think  is  relatively  simple. 
I  know  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  will  try  to 
be  brief. 

Basically,  the  past  administration 
•shockingly  cut  the  funds  for  education 
contrary  to  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


The  present  administration,  with  the 
one  exception  of  title  I,  has  not  done 
much  better. 

I  might  say  that  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  trying  to  add  some  additional 
funds. 

But  having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  fact  is— and  I  want  to  mention  just 
a  few  numbers,  very  simply— that  the 
present  bill  has  zero  funds— zero  funds-- 
for  direct  loans  for  construction  of 
undergraduate  academic  facilities.  It  has 
only  62  percent  of  the  authorization  for 
NDEA  student  loans,  38  percent  of  the 
authorization  for  ESEA  title  I.  and  21 
percent  of  the  combined  authorizations 
of  ESEA  titles  U  and  in,  and  NDEA  title 
in-A,  and  NDEA  title  V-A. 

I  strongly  support  the  entire  package 
proposed  in  the  Joelson  amendment,  but 
I  would  single  out  a  few  elements  that  I 
think  are  particularly  important. 

First,  the  budget  did  not  request  any 
funds  for  title  H  of  ESEA,  school  libmry 
nrograms.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
including  this  as  one  of  four  programs 
which  were  to  share  an  aPP«>pna«on 
of  $200,163,000.  But  to  divide  $200  mil- 
lion among  four  deserving  programs  is 
bound  to  result  in  a  scramble  for  their 
dlstribution-especially  if  the  Office  of 
Education  does  not  yet  have  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  joint  admin- 
istration and  allocation  of  funds.  Thus. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  $50  million  pro- 
posed  in   the   Joelson   amendment   for 
school   library   programs   be   approved. 
Title  n  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  man> 
schools  which  have  been  able  to  aug- 
ment-and  in  some  cases  just  start-- 
their  libraries  to  the  benefit  of  all  ch  1- 
dren    For  parochial  schools,  especially, 
title  n  has  been  a  source  of  funding  that 
frees  scarce  cash  for  other  educational 
expenses.  ^     ^    ,      ,,  ^ 

Second,  the  increase  in  funds  for  tne 
NDEA  student  loan  program  is  neces- 
sai-y  per  se  but  is  even  more  urgently 
needed  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  Banks  are 
reluctant  to  make  loans  at  the  7-Percent 
rate  when  a  better  return  is  available  on 
other  types  of  investment,  and  the  tight 
money  market  makes  any  loan  difflcuit 
to  get.  Thus,  many  students,  especially 
those  in  their  flrst  year  of  col  ege  will 
find  that  guaranteed  loans  just  are  not 
available  and  they  will  have  to  look  for 
other  sources  of  funding^  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  additional  NDEA  loan  funds 
made  available  in  this  amendment  will 
help  to  meet  this  need. 

Third  the  package  amendment  pro- 
vides $33  million  for  construction  of  \m- 
dergraduate  academic  facilities  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act^  As  I 
mentioned,  the  administration  had  not 
requested  any  funds  for  this  Pro^am^ 
relying  instead  on  the  interest  subsidy 
program  that  was  established  last  year  in 
the  higher  education  amendments.  Di- 
rect loans  funds  were  provided  for  junior 
colleges  only.  The  need  to  contmue  the 
building  program  in  4-year  colleges  is, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  pressing,  es- 
pecially if  increased  enrollments  are  to 
be  accommodated.  In  addition,  the  con- 
struction credit  market  is  tight,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 


Interest  subsidy  program  will  make  It 
easier  to  obtain  commercial  financing  for 
such  projects. 

Put  very  simply,  our  Nation  is  clearly 
defaulting  in  a  major  and  irresponsible 
way  on  adequate  support  for  elementary 
and  higher  education.  We  are  doing  It  at 
a  time  when  there  Is  a  shortage  of  2  mil- 
lion teachers  in  the  United  States:  at  a 
time  when  there  are  at  least  400.000 
classrooms  which  should  be  built:  at  a 
time  when  a  majority  of  our  2-year  col- 
leges lack  adequate  books  and  when  a 
number  of  om-  4-year  colleges  lack  the 
necessary  llbraiT  resources. 

Accordingly.  I  do  not  believe  this  Con- 
gress win  be  living  up  to  Its  respon- 
sibilities or  come  anywhere  near  living  up 
to  its  responsibilities  unless  it  un- 
equivocally supports  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment without  modification. 

I  think  It  Is  essential  that  it  be  sup- 
ported. I  think  this  Is  a  national  re- 
quirement and  a  national  imperative. 

In  short  this  package  amendment 
seeks  to  remedy  a  basic  gap  in  the  logic 
behind  the  requests  for  education  pro- 
grams On  the  one  hand,  the  call  is  heard 
for  Increased  enrollments,  for  more  and 
better  teachers:  on  the  other,  we  reduce 
the  funds  available  to  provide  equipment 
and  services  to  the  new  pupils  and  to 
ti-ain  the  teachers.  Cleariy.  this  is  coun- 
terproductive: the  only  way  to  set  the 
matter  straight  now  is  to  support  the 
Joelson  amendment. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 

the  gentleman  yield?  ,   ^  , .  .„  .i,^ 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  jield  to  the 

gentleman.  •       ,     ^ 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

First  of  aU,  I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude—and the  gratitude  of  a  ver>-  large 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle— to  the  invaluable  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York   -Mr    Reid). 
for  his  heroic  efforts  to  make  at  least  tne 
opport;unlty    for    a    decent    education 
available  to  all  Americans^There  Is  no 
way  to  measure  his  contnbutlon  to  the 
overall  effort  to  make  America  a  place 
where  there  is  in  fact  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  because  It  is  a  contribution  that 
is  made  more  often  away  from  the  spot- 
light than  in  it.  and  because  his  own 
courage    and    energy    inspire    countless 
others  to  behave  much  better  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  considered  possi- 
ble. Much  that  I  want  to  say  today  «1 1 
sound  like  an  echo  of  what  he  has  oeen 
saving   but  it  Is  no  cause  for  sadness  or 
reappraisal  to  find  oneself  echoing  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  -Mr.  Reid.^ 
Mr   Chairman.  I  hope  we  are  at  last 
about  to  begin  the  endlessly  discussed 
process  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
reordering  the  national  priorities.  I  hope 
we  are  about  to  witness  a  great  nsing  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
parties    against   the   dangerous   notion 
that   this   countiT   cannot   afford   even 
minimum  sums  of  money  to  assist  educa- 
tion to  attain  even  the  standards  re- 
garded as  minimal  in  years  past.  What 
this  counti-y  cannot,  in  fact,  afford  is  to 
go  on  neglecting  its  young  people— its 
future.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  care  about 
that  future.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  vote 
today  the  additional  funds  necessary-  to 
repair  at  least  to  mLnimum  .<;tandards. 
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Educational  needB  are  nondeferrable. 
You  cannot  recapture  a  year  of  lost 
schooling,  a  year  without  access  to  li- 
brary services.  Students  who  cannot 
get  loans  and  so  cannot  continue  their 
education  wUl  presumably  be  less  pro- 
ductive citizens,  lees  creative,  more  du- 
bious about  the  equality  of  opportunity 
that  is  their  proclaimed  right  as  Amer- 
icans, and  thus  perhaps  more  dubious 
about  America  itself. 

Some  proclaim  "economy"  and  say 
that  means  we  cannot  do  more  than 
the  imamended  bill  proposes.  "Economy," 
"economy" — what  crimes  are  conmiitted 
in  thy  hallowed  name,  O  economy. 

Now  do  we  really  believe  that  educa- 
tion makes  life  more  worthwhile?  Does 
a  good  education  really  help  develop  the 
potential  of  those  who  enjoy  it?  If  so, 
what  kind  of  "economy"  is  it  to  make  life 
less  worthwhile  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, to  decrease  the  potential  for  earn- 
ing—if  you  want  to  talk  in  dollars  and 
cents — of  countless  thousands  of  young 
people,  by  countless  billions  of  dollars? 
-  What  is  it  we  are  saving  when  we  waste 
"  somex)f  the  best  talent  in  America  by 
shutting  it  off  from  the  opportunity  to 
develop  at  its  most  critical  moment? 

Is  it  In  the  interest  of  economy — or  of 
the  economy — to  spend  our  great  na- 
tional wealth  in  such  a  way  that  good- 
ness knows  how  many  people  will  end 
up  in  institutions  or  on  welfare  instead 
of  doing  productive  work,  living  creative 
lives — and  pa>-tng  substantial  taxes?  Pie 
on  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  stitch 
in  time.  Better  by  far  to  take  no  stitch 
at  all  until  the  fabric  of  our  national 
well-being  unravels. 

In  fact,  we  should  tell  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin that  we  cannot  afford  a  stitch,  at 
least  not  a  stitch  for  our  own  kids.  Bil- 
lions for  weapon  overruns — lectures 
about  economy  for  libraries.  Billions  to 
impose  unpopular  governments  in  far- 
off  places — penury  for  our  young  and  dis- 
advantaged, so  we  can  make  our  own 
Government  as  unpopular  among  mil- 
lions of  its  own  people. 

Are  we  really  going  to  approve  legis- 
lation that  will  allow  funds  to  imple- 
ment title  I  of  ESEA  to  be  lost  in  the 
shuffle,  so  that  the  very  areas  most  in 
need  of  assistance — the  children  already 
disadvantaged,  God  knows,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own — are  penalized  yet 
again? 

We  can  do  much  better  than  this — 
much  better  than  we  have  been  doing 
lately — and  we  can  begin  doing  it  right 
now.  The  remarkable  diligence  and  skill 
with  which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  put  together  what  we  celebrate 
today  as  the  "  Joelson  package"  has  given 
us  the  opportunity  to  make  what  would 
be  the  most  responsible  statement  to 
come  from  this  House  in  many  years. 

We  are  promised  that  next  week  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  more 
equitable  the  way  we  collect  the  money 
we  spend,  an  opportunity  to  distribute 
the  burden  of  financing  the  national 
needs  so  all  pay  their  fair  share.  Today 
we  can  begin  to  make  an  equally  basic 
change— a  change  in  how  we  spend  what 
money  we  do  collect.  Success  today  wUl 
strengthen  our  hand  for  the  battle  next 
week,  and  success  then  will  strengthen 
our  hand  for  the  battles  still  ahead. 
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Th«  colossus  that  Is  America  cannot 
be  turned  around  by  one  vote,  or  in  one 
day,  or  by  one  program.  But  if  we  are 
to  reverse  the  lockstep  that  has  already 
brought  us  to  such  wide  grief  as  a  nation 
we  must  begin  somewhere,  sometime. 
There  Is  no  place  better  to  begin  than 
here,  and  no  time  better  than  now. 

Much  more  is  at  stake  in  the  voting 
on  these  amendments  than  the  specific 
sums  of  money  involved.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  lives  of  so  many  young  peo- 
ple. But  beyond  even  these  lives,  there 
is  the  question  of  what  we  can  and  can- 
not "afford"  to  do  as  a  nation — the  ques- 
tion of  national  priorities — the  question 
of  how  we  are  to  expend  our  resources. 
And  the  answer  to  that  question  will,  of 
course,  affect  the  well-being  of  every 
single  American,  and  for  that  matter  the 
well-being  of  much  of  the  world. 

I  hope  the  House  will  want  its  voice 
to  be  heard  on  this  question.  I  hope  it 
will  say  "No"  to  continuing  the  stampede 
of  waste — of  resources,  of  time,  above 
all  of  lives — that  has  driven  so  great  a 
wedge  between  the  promises  of  America 
and  her  performance.  I  will  be  grateful 
and  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
a  small  part  of  that  voice  when  it  learns 
its  own  strength  and  speaks  its  own 
mind.  I  hope  It  starts  to  do  that  today. 
The  hour  Is  already  very  late. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  real  contribution. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  also 
that  the  Joelson  amendment  does  in- 
clude additional  funds  for  title  I  of 
ESEA,  which  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant titles.  But  even  at  that,  it  would 
be  funded  at  only  44  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization. I  hope  more  Members  will 
be  willing  to  stand  up  for  100  percent 
funding,  consistent  with  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  supported  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  In 
this  area. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  congratulate  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  con- 
cur in  his  remarks. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  Is  a  sim- 
ple amendment— all  it  does  is  scuttle  the 
Joelson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

This  "package"  proposal  is  the  very 
least  by  which  we  should  Increase  this 
appropriations  measure.  I  know  many  of 
us  would  like  to  see  aid  to  education  dou- 
bled or  tripled  at  the  least,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  proposal  will  meet  with 
my  colleagues'  approval. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  has  elo- 
quently and  clearly  explained  the  need 
for  this  increase.  There  is  little  more  that 
can  be  said,  but  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
increasing  aid  to  education. 

Almost  every  week  I  read  another  ar- 
ticle docimienting  the  importance  of  ed- 
ucation, particularly  elementary  educa- 
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tlon.  Each  year  we  spend  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  military.  Yet,  what 
greater  strength  can  a  nation  have  than 
an  educated,  productive,  aware  citizenry 
The  educated  person  Is  the  greatest  as- 
set this  Nation  has. 

Can  we  afford  to  Ignore  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  this  Nation?  Can  we,  as  a 
nation,  afford  to  allow  children  to  grow 
to  adulthood  without  teaching  them 
skills,  without  helping  them  develop  to 
the  height  of  their  potential?  Can  we  af- 
ford to  produce  young  adults  who  can- 
not read,  dropouts  who  do  not  have 
enough  basic  education  to  even  learn  a 
trade?  We  cannot. 

The  Nation's  strength  is  In  its  people- 
in  all  its  people;  by  denying  the  best  pos- 
sible education  to  our  children,  we  deny 
the  contributions  of  the  next  generation. 

Where  could  this  money  be  spent  bet- 
ter? I  can  think  of  only  a  few  things  that 
compare  in  importance — those  things 
which  a  man  needs  to  survive — food  and 
shelter,  and  those  programs,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman  are  not  being  adequately 
fimded. 

Where  is  this  money  being  spent?  In 
the  tragic,  destructive  morass  of  Viet- 
nam? On  bigger  weapons  systems  that 
will  destroy  our  enemies  and  ourselves  10 
times  over? 

The  Defense  Department  estimates 
that,  in  1968,  181,000  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  were  killed  in  the  war.  We 
spent  about  $28  billion  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  that  year.  In  a  sense,  we  spent 
$154,000  on  each  dead  Vietnamese 
enemy. 

In  that  same  year  we  spent  $3.2  billion 
on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
There  were  45  million  pupils  enrolled  in 
public  elementai-y  and  secondary  schools. 
That  is  $71  a  pupil  to  bring  about  a  more 
productive  life. 
Compare  that  to  $154,000  to  take  a  lile. 
This  is  senseless,  this  is  tragic. 
I  have  heard  much  about  economy, 
about  priorities.  I  still  do  not  know  the 
priorities  of  this  administration,  for  in 
July  of  1969  we  have  still  seen  only  a 
handful  of  programs  offered,  but  I  have 
seen  the  economy,  and  it  is  false  econ- 
omy. 

Can  we  cut  back  on  the  education  of 
our  children  and  call  it  an  economic 
measure?  Our  population  is  growing. 
There  are  more  and  more  children  in 
school.  Programs,  worthwhile,  successful, 
productive  programs  have  been  begun. 
Do  we  now  cut  funds,  end  programs? 

There  are  those  who  say  we  can  fund 
in  the  future,  when  the  country  is  in 
better  economic  shape.  Will  these  chil- 
dren benefit  later?  No. 

Other  children  may  learn,  but  those 
who  are  bypassed  now  are  bypassed  for 
life.  Unless,  of  course,  we  are  willing  to 
spend  billions  more  on  remedial  educa- 
tion, retraining,  adult  education. 

Is  It  not  better  to  prevent  these  prob- 
lems than  to  have  to  cure  them  in  the 
future? 

I  ^ee  economy  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  is  a  modest  amendment 
that  will  for  the  most  part  bring  appro- 
priation levels  to  that  of  last  year.  Five 
of  the  nine  items  will  solely  do  that.  An-  • 
other  will  provide  funds  for  90  percent  of 
the  authorization  which  we  passed.  A 


sixth  will  provide  additional  funds  to 
meet  urgent  needs  In  vocational  educa- 
tion. Urgent  because  the  jobs  are  there, 
looking  for  trained  people,  and  there  be- 
cause we  have  not  in  the  past  provided 
sufficient  funds  for  vocational  education. 

Another  increase  will  help  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  student  loans- 
loans,  not  grants— because  there  are 
more  and  more  students  willing  to  go 
into  debt  In  order  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  last  item  will  meet  the  Increased 
program  costs  and  provide  funds  needed 
because  of  prior  action  by  the  Congress. 

This  Is  a  modest  measure.  I  would  like 
to  see  much  more  go  to  education. 

As  I  have  said,  where  better  could  we 
spend  this  money?  This  is  an  investment, 
an  Investment  In  the  Nation's  future. 
We  will  need  an  educated  and  trained 
population  to  take  care  of  the  Nation's 
future  needs,  to  provide  the  Nation'.s 
growth. 

I  cannot  understand  reductions  in  this 
field.  This  cannot  wait.  The  students  will 
be  returning  to  school  in  a  little  more 
than  a  month.  Do  we  ask  them  to  wait 
for  another  year?  Do  we  tell  them  that 
books  will  come  next  year?  Do  we  tell 
them  we  cannot  counsel  them? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be 
•No."  Even  with  this  amendment  these 
programs  will  be  badly  underfunded.  But 
to  do  less  than  this  would  be  criminal, 
it  would  be  foolish.  No  purpose  is  served 
by  limiting  education.  The  funds  we  fail 
to  provide  this  year,  we  will  have  to  pro- 
vide in  the  future.  Only  then  it  will  be 
tenfold,  and  it  may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  BET  J.  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Heidi  on  his  excellent 
statement  and  I  concur  in  all  that  he 
vjQc  sflid. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  have  all  heard  that 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  is  telling  us 
something.  What  they  really  are  saying 
to  us — In  all  their  protest  and  moral  ex- 
uberance— is  quite  simple.  This  system  is 
not  worth  saving  unless  It  can  work;  un- 
less it  can  end  injustice,  and  poverty,  and 
racism,  and  war:  unless  it  can  reform  it- 
self to  meet  the  just  demands  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  people. 

This  Is  what  our  forefathers  believed 
when  they  fought  a  revolution  with  Eng- 
land. This  is  what  they  were  fighting 
for— the  English  political  system  was 
neither  responsive  nor  willing  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  demands  of  the  colonists. 
And  this  is  what  is  happening  In  this 
counti-y  today.  It  is  the  old  compact 
theory  of  government  all  over  again;  the 
same  compact  theoiT  we  learned  when 
we  were  in  school,  enunciated  by  John 
Locke's  "Second  Treatise  of  Govern- 
ment" and  incoi-porated  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. As  Howard  ZInn,  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  Boston  University,  put 


it  in  his  brilliant  book,  "Disobedience  and 
Democracy": 

GovemmentB  are  instituted  among  men 
for  certain  ends;  .  .  .  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  .  .  . 
whenever  a  government  becomes  destnictUe 
of  those  ends.  It  Is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  It.  The  government  Is  not 
synonymous  with  the  people  of  the  nation; 
It  Is  an  artificial  device,  set  up  by  the  citi- 
zens for  certain  purposes.  It  Is  endowed  with 
no  sacred  aura;  rather.  It  needs  to  be 
watched,  scrutinized,  criticized,  opposed, 
changed,  and  even  overthrown  and  replaced 
when  necessary. 

We.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  being  -watched, 
scrutinized,  criticized  and  opposed" 
by  the  youth  of  tliis  Nation,  and,  more 
important,  we  had  better  change,  we  had 
better  show  them  that  this  system  can 
work,  or  we  are  likely  to  be  'ovcithrowii 
and  replaced. " 

All  of  this  may  sound  to  some  as  ju.st 
the  old  standard  liberal  rhetoric.  High 
flown,  philosophical,  absolutely  unre- 
lated to  "real  life. '  But  the  college  stu- 
dents, by  their  milltance.  have  clearly 
demonstrated  to  us  that  they  are  deadly 
serious.  They  really  believe  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  that  we  mouth  so  freely,  and 
they  mean  to  force  u.s  to  live  by  our  es- 
poused values. 

Today,  we  in  the  House  are  dlscu.s.sing 
an  education  and  labor  bill  closely 
watched  by  the  college  students.  We 
know  the  urgent  educational  needs  of 
America,  or  at  least  we  have  been  told 
inntimerable  times  about  them.  But  this 
bill  seems  to  fulfill  the  Biblical  quota- 
tion : 

They  have  eyes  lo  see.  but  they  sec  not; 
ears  to  hear,  but  they  hear  not 

In  spite  of  rising  enrollmeiit.s  and  ris- 
ing costs,  the  bill  before  us  is  essentially 
the  .saife  that  the  House  pas.sed  last 
year. 

Are  we  really  so  ignorant  that  we  do 
not  realize  what  a  bill  of  this  sort  means? 
The  low  appropriation  of  money  and  the 
ominous  Whitten  amendment  together 
discriminate  against  the  poor  student 
directly,  and,  especially  when  this  is  cou- 
pled with  the  so-called  student  unrest 
amendment,  the  bill  oppresses  all  stu- 
dents. Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  ladies 
and  gentlemen— the  students  are  not 
going  to  acquiesce  in  this  regressive  leg- 
islation. They  have  watched  and  scruti- 
nized; they  are  not  criticizing  and  op- 
posing. Are  we  going  to  force  them  to 
overthrow  and  replace? 

The  Joelson  amendment  would  par- 
tially correct  this  sad  .stale  of  affairs. 
While  it  is  instifflcient,  at  least  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  would  appropri- 
ate more  funds  to  critical  problems.  It 
would  also  indicate  to  students  that  i;i 
spite  of  tight  budgetar>'  pressures,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  gives  high 
priority  to  the  education  of  young  people. 

Our  own  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee and  our  brothers  in  the  Senate 
have  been  conducting  lengthy  hearings 
on  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and  other  radical  collegiate  groups. 

It  is  fashionable  to  speak  these  days 
about  reordering  oiu:  national  priorities. 
Wonderful.  The  question  is.  are  we  will- 
ing to  put  our  money  where  our  mouth 


is — literally?  This  bill  implies  that  we 
are  not. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  join  me  In  voting  for 
the  Joelson  amendment  as  an  inadequate 
but  hopeful  education  measure.  Let  the 
students  know  that  Congress  will  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  people.  I  quote 
to  you  again : 

Governments  are  instituted  among  men 
for  certain  ends;  .  .  .  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  .  .  . 
whenever  a  government  becomes  destructive 
of  those  ends.  It  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  U. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Robi- 
son  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  so  I  can 
attempt,  at  least,  to  get  that  knife  of 
mine  partially  out  of  the  back  of  every 
school  librarian,  where  my  friend  John 
Braiemas  put  it. 

A.s  we  all  know,  the  Robison  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Michel  substitute  addresses  itself 
to  these  four  'jrograms:  supplementar>- 
educational  .services,  ESEA  title  III:  li- 
brary services.  ESEA  title  11:  guiding, 
counseling,  and  testing,  which  is  NDEA 
title  V-A:  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling, which  is  NDEA  title  III-A. 
Wliat  it  ,seek.s  to  do.  on  a  consolidated 
basis,  is  to  increase  the  moneys  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  these  four  pui-poses  $110 
million  above  the  committee  figure  for 
such  four  purposes,  in  order  to  get  back 
to  the  1969  fiscal  year  level  for  such 
puipo.ses. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  bill  the 
cjmmlttee'.s  figure  was  also  provided  on 
a  consolidated  ba.sis,  but  that  figure, 
again,  was  $110  million  below  the  1969 
fiscal  year  levels. 

Now.  let  me  see  if,  in  the  remaining 
time  I  can  get  from  the  gentleman.  I  can 
mar.shal  some  arguments  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation. 

Tlte  major  arguments,  as  I  .see  them, 
are:  first,  all  four  of  these  programs  in- 
\olve  State  administration,  under  State 
plans  approved  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  for  the  benefit  of  local 
schools,  with  the  fimds  distributed  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  formulas  re- 
fiectlng  ixjpulatlon.  Hence,  they  are  ver>- 
similar. 

Second,  despite  the  similarity  of  these 
programs,  they  now  require  four  .separate 
State  plans,  four  .separate  distribution 
schemes,  four  separate  applications  at 
both  State  and  local  levels;  four  separate 
sets  of  accounting  reports,  and  so  forth- 
all  of  this  adding  unnecessarily  to  ad- 
ministrative cost  and  to  administrative 
redtape. 

Third,  wlien  the  four  similar  programs 
are  administered  separately,  as  they  now 
are,  and  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersev  (Mr.  Joelson)  and  as  the  gentle- 
man "  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins* 
would  require  them  to  continue  to  be, 
this  would  mean  that  each  State  can 
spend  only  the  allotted  funds  in  the  pro- 
portions, established  nationally  or  fed- 
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erally,  which  might  not  correspond,  and 
probably  would  not  correspond  to  what 
the  true  State  needs  might  be  In  these 
particular  areas,  but  when  the  programs 
are  consolidated  the  Stetes  can  deter- 
mine their  own  priorities. 

Finally,  program  consolidation  of  these 
Important,  closely  related  State  grant 
programs  moves  In  the  direction  of 
broader  Federal  support  of  education, 
with  fewer  strings  attached,  so  there  will 
be  more  and  more  State  and  local  au- 
thority over  the  use  of  funds,  which  is 
the  direction  I  think  we  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  take  some  time,  I  will  not  yield 
further.  I  must  say  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
appointed at  the  opposition  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side,  to  the  Robison 
amendment. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  in  the  Record  to- 
day, so  that  this  will  not  get  lost  tomor- 
row. If  we  do  not  adopt  the  Robison 
■  amendment,  we  will,  I  suspect,  adopt  the 
"Mlche^  amendment,  and   then  we  will 
have  to  go  on  from  page  26.  So  if  the 
Robison    amendment    is    not    adopted, 
amending    the   Michel   amendment,   we 
have  no  chance  to  come  back  and  in- 
crease the  funding  for  the  four  grant  pro- 
grams in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

So  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Robison 
amendment,  because  if  we  do  not,  tomor- 
row the  librarians  and  the  supplemen- 
tary education  people  and  the  guidance 
people  will  have  many  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  blame.  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  one  of  them.  I  intend  to  maintain 
my  support  of  NDEA  and  the  ESEA. 

Let  us  adopt  tlie  Robison  amendment. 
Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  argument  that 
this  will  give  some  superpower  to  the 
OflBce  of  Education.  Consolidation  means 
a  great  deal,  but  let  us  not  forget  if  we 
fail  to  adopt  the  Robison  amendment, 
we  will  not  be  back  over  this  point  in 
the  ball  game.  We  will  have  to  go  on 
from  there. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Califoraia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
any  nation  that  can  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  can  certainly  afford  the  price  of  a 
quality  education  for  every  American  and 
any  person  who  does  not  realize  that  it 
was  the  American  educational  system 
that  made  it  possible  for  one  of  our  astro- 
nauts to  walk  on  the  moon,  has  missed 
a  very  significant  point. 

One  of  the  realities  of  educational 
planning  and  budgeting  at  the  school 
district  level,  is  that  once  the  Congress 
beguis  funding  a  project  or  program  at  a 
determined  level,  our  local  school  boards 
depend  and  rely  on  that  funding  once 
they  have  their  programs  underway.  This 
is  only  logical  and  practical.  As  a  result, 
they  budget  on  tliat  basis,  and  when,  as 
has  happened  so  often,  these  funds  are 
cut  or  eliminated,  they  And  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  compensate  for  these 
funds  from  State  or  local  sources  to  con- 
tinue programs  already  undei-way. 
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My  point  Is,  that  while  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  reported  out  a  bill 
which,  in  effect  and  on  the  surface  at 
least,  increases  the  overall  appropriation 
for  education  by  $123  million  over  the 
budget  request,  there  is  a  lot  more  in- 
volved here  than  just  the  matter  of  quan- 
tity alone. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  witli  the  remarks  made 
yesterday  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie), 
In  stressing  the  vital  need  to  upgrade  and 
enhance  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program,  and  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional education.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  in  these 
two  areas  that  we,  in  the  Congress,  can 
contribute  most  to  the  poor,  the  under- 
privileged, and  the  unskilled  in  this 
country. 

A  third  area  of  major  concern  to  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  concerns  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  regarding  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds  for  federally  impacted 
areas.  I  represent  a  district  in  California 
that  has  felt  the  true  impact  of  the  mili- 
tai-y  buildup  on  the  west  coast  associated 
with  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  steady 
influx  of  militai-y  families  and  Federal 
employees  in  this  area  has  placed  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  the  local  school 
boards,  particularly  in  Marin  and  Napa 
Counties,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  So- 
noma County. 

Quite  frankly,  I  view  the  recommenda- 
tion to  cut  funds  entirely  for  section  3-B 
of  Public  Law  874  as  grossly  unfair  and 
discriminatory  in  nature — not  only  to 
the  school  districts  that  are  relying  so 
heavily  on  these  funds,  but  to  those  who 
will  have  to  pay  the  bill,  should  this  sec- 
tion go  unfunded.  In  this  case,  the  dif- 
ference would  have  to  be  made  up  by  the 
already  overburdened  property  taxpay- 
ers, and  by  the  vei-y  people  this  legisla- 
tion was  intended  to  help — the  service 
families. 

Anyone   familiar  with   the  militaiy's 
on-base  housing  priority  system  knows 
that  it  is  the  lowest  ranking  men,  the 
privates,  seamen  and  aii-men.   who  by 
and  large  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
and  must  reside  offpost  until  they  either 
rise  in  rank  or  until  housing  becomes 
available  to  them.  As  such,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  men  are  the  lowest  paid  peo- 
ple in  the  service,  and  it  is  they  who  will 
certainly  suffer  the  most  should  section 
3B  go  unfunded. 

In  all  candor,  I  know  it  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  to  make  an  already 
difficult  situation  more  difficult  for  these 
young  married  servicemen  who  have 
responded  to  their  Nation's  call.  Nor  is 
it  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  inad- 
vertently place  a  greater  burden  at  this 
time  on  our  taxpayers  and  local  school 
districts  that  have  had  absolutely  no 
choice  in  deciding  where  militai-y  bases 
are  located,  or  where  the  influx  was 
going  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  This,  however,  could  be  the 
net  effect  should  this  unwise,  unfair,  and 
shortsighted  provision  carry. 

It  is  my  fei-vent  hope  that  everj'  Mem- 
ber will  weigh  this  provision  of  the  bill 
carefully  and  in  light  of  what  we  are 
tiying  to  provide  here  In  the  way  of  a 
quality  education  for  all  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  call  on  my  fellow  House 
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Members  to  uphold  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  as  expressed  nearly  20  years 
ago,  by  voting  to  support  full  restoration 
of  the  desperately  needed  funds  for  fed- 
erally impacted  areas. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  hi.s 
statement. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  there  is  no  greater  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  this  Congress  than 
to  support  programs  of  education  for  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation. 

As  in  the  past.  I  feel  that  full  fund- 
ing of  the  impacted  school  programs  i.s 
essential.  In  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  impacted  school  fund.« 
assist  those  school  children  whose  par- 
ents reside  on  the  military  bases  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center,  and  the  Downey  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital, as  well  as  the  children  of  parent.^ 
who  are  employed  at  such  Federal 
installations. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  offered 
the  amendment  to  increase  impacted 
school  aid  in  the  last  Congress.  It  was 
my  expectation  that  she  would  offer  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  present  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  popularity  of  the  full 
funding  of  the  impacted  school  program 
is  being  used  in  the  J(3elson  amendment 
as  a  vehicle  to  continue  four  other  cate- 
gorical grant  programs. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  my  experience  with  lo- 
cal school  administrators  convinces  me 
that  the  multiplicity  of  categories  im- 
pedes local  school  principals  In  their 
efforts  to  develop  improved  educational 
opportunities. 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendation to  lump  together  four  cate- 
gories has  merit.  If  the  overall  total  of 
funds — as  proposed  in  the  so-called  Rob- 
ison amendment — were  to  be  adopted, 
this  objective  could  be  attained. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
could  be  full  funding  of  impacted  school 
aid.  then  the  Congress  would  be  fulfill- 
ing .substantially  our  nationtal  responsi- 
bility to  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

One  advantage  to  impacted  school  aid 
is  that  the  funds  may  be  expended  to 
meet  the  greatest  and  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  local  school  districts. 

There  is  a  similar  advantage  in  the 
Robison  amendment. 

However,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  clear-cut 
expression  consistent  with  my  position 
will  be  possible  with  the  amendments 
and  substitute  amendments  which  are 
being  corvsidered  in  today's  debate. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jei-sey. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Joelson  amendment.  I  would  like  to  focus 
my  attention  on  the  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  vocational  education.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  we  will  add 
$131,500,000  to  the  committee  bill. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Increase  is  for 
increasing  basic  grants  to  States.  I  point 
out  that  through  the  set-aside  provi- 
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sions  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1968,  unless  we  make 
these  additional  amounts  available  to  the 
State  grants,  some  of  the  ongoing  voca- 
tional programs  in  our  States  are  going 
to  have  to  be  cut  back,  because  there 
are  earmarked  funds  in  tlris  new  act  of 
40  percent. 

So  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  by  $57  million,  as  the  Joelson 
amendment  does,  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  ongoing  programs  will  be  continued. 

The  1968  amendments  to  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  House, 
were  passed  unanimously  by  this  House 
and  by  the  other  body,  and  we  set  up 
funding  under  that  legislation  which 
amounts  to  about  $766  million  for  this 
fiscal  year.  Here  we  are,  trying  to  get 
$488,716,000  by  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment— about  63  percent  of  the  funding. 

Unless  these  amendments  are  ade- 
quately funded,  the  action  of  this  House 
and  the  other  body  last  year  will  be 
empty  acclaim. 

Of  the  26  million  yoimgsters  who  will 
enter  the  labor  force  next  year,  three  out 
of  10  will  be  high  school  dropouts.  Even 
those  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school  will  have  a  difiQcult  time  obtaining 
employment,  because  they  lack  salable 
skills.  Today  only  14  percent  of  our 
high  school  children  are  receiving  occu- 
pational education.  This  means  that  over 
50  percent  of  our  students  who  leave 
school  or  graduate  from  high  school  each 
year  and  who  do  not  go  to  college  have 
had  little  or  no  preparation  for  the  world 
of  work. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  our  minds,  and 
there  was  little  doubt  last  year  when  we 
so  enthusiastically  passed  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  Amendments,  that  with- 
out suflflcient  vocational  education,  we 
would  face,  perhaps,  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge and  crisis  in  American  education 
we  have  ever  faced.  We  recc^nize  the 
need.  We  have  tried  and  we  are  tired  of 
asking  repeated  funding  for  remedial 
prt^rams  for  the  unemployed,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  undereducated. 

For  once  we  could  do  something  con- 
clusive by  making  funds  available  for 
educational  programs  that  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  these  steps  that  are  taken 
after  the  fact. 

We  authorized  $766,650,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  Now  we  are  talking  about  ap- 
propriating only  $279,216,000.  I  find  this 
embarrassing.  I  find  this  an  aspiration 
gap. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
authorized  good  education  legislation. 
Year  after  year  we  have  failed  to  ade- 
quately fund  them.  We  have  held  out 
the  aspiration  to  the  children  of  America, 
to  the  teachers,  to  thr  educators,  and  to 
our  school  systems,  and  then  we  have 
dropped  them  brutally  with  our  failure 
to  appropriate  money. 

I  submit  for  the  poor,  for  the  parents, 
for  the  educators,  and  for  the  concerned 
citizens  this  yo-yo  attitude  can  only  gen- 
erate a  crisis  of  confidence.  History  sug- 
gests that  dashed  hopes  are  the  seed  of 
turmoil. 

The  promise  of  a  new  day  cannot  be 
met  with  lofty  rhetoric  and  a  pallid  per- 


formance. Ths  domestic  budget  contrib- 
utes as  much  to  our  national  security  as 
does  our  militar>'  budget.  A  progressive 
country  solving  its  own  problems  may 
do  more  for  peace  than  a  phalanx  of 
antlballistic  missiles.  Full  funding  of  edu- 
cation and  the  fulfilling  of  man's  hopes 
must  command  a  high  priority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  rise? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  how  many  more  speakers 
we  have. 

How  many  are  standing?  How  many 
do  I  see? 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six.  seven — 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  be 
eight  and  I  would  be  nine.  And  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joel- 
son) is  still  here.  That  is  10. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  S"VTvIINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYRONGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  care  to  this  extensive 
debate,  waiting  with  open  mind  to  an- 
alyze w-hatever  substantive  criticisms 
might  be  raised  against  the  educational 
programs  sought  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  Joelson  smiendment.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  any.  The  entire  argtmientatlon  of- 
fered to  the  Joelson  amendment  has  been 
budgetary  in  character. 

In  the  other  body,  a  debate  has  been 
in  progress  for  some  weeks  regarding  the 
advisability  of  deploying  a  new  weapons 
system  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  $10  bil- 
lion. Opponents  of  that  deployment  have 
adduced  arguments  touching  on  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  system  as  well  as  its  cost. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  agreed  overwhelming 
budgetary  consequences  of  the  system 
and  grave  doubts  and  differences  as  to  its 
efQcacy,  it  may  be  adopted.  Before  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  additional  educational 
assistance  is  questioned  on  cost  alone. 

It  would  be  surprising  to  find  ourselves 
Investing  a  sum  in  the  next  generation 
of  weapons  which  might  not  work  and 
not  one-tenth  of  that  sum  in  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  who  will  cer- 
tainly have  to. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment. 
There  is  no  arena  in  which  the  fate  of  our 
countrj'  hangs  more  In  the  balance  than 
in  education.  We  either  will  give  our 
childien  the  tools  with  which  to  solve  the 
present  problems  that  confound  us  or 
civilization  as  we  know  it  can  perish. 
If  there  ever  has  been  a  price  tag  on 
survival,  it  must  be  the  downpaj-ment 
on  our  educational  commitment  repre- 
sented by  this  amendment.  I  am  pleased 
to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  wish  the 
conserisus  of  the  House  would  support 
an  even  greater  appropriation  for  our 
future. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Joel- 
son). That  amendment  increases  the  ap- 
propriations originally  proposed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  by  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  $894,547,000.  It  is  in- 
credible that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  in  our  history  would 
bring  in  a  bill  that  is  almost  a  billion 
dollars  less  than  the  education  appropri- 
ations for  the  past  fiscal  year.  1969. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  we  are 
going  through  an  education  crisis  as  I 
am  siare  every  State  in  the  Union  is.  We 
find  that  the  reading  scores  of  our  chil- 
dren are  poor,  that  dropouts  are  on  the 
increase,  and  that  the  moneys  needed  to 
turn  this  situation  aroimd  are  simply  not 
available  from  local  resources.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  board  of  education  has 
stated  that  it  will  be  compelled  to  clo.se 
the  schools  sometime  in  mid-term  if  ad- 
ditional funds  are  not  provided  to  fund 
the  school  year  at  an  even  modest  level. 
Our  board  of  education  has  said  that  it 
would  rather  quit  than  cut  back  the  ex- 
isting school  programs  which  are  inade- 
quate, and  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  do  so.  The  State  legislature  in  my 
State  did  not  provide  the  necessary  funds 
and  many  of  us  have  requested  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  a  special  session  of  the  leg- 
islature In  order  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. But  we  are  compoimding  that  fi- 
nancial bind  if  we  further  reduce  the 
moneys  already  promised  to  the  States 
imder  the  authorization  bill  originally 
passed  by  us  this  year. 

If  the  Joelson  amendment  is  passed.  I 
estimate  that  the  State  of  New  York  will 
receive  over  and  above  what  the  appro- 
priation bill  now  provides  an  additional 
sum  of  $76,757,000.  As  large  as  that  sum 
is  it  is  still  meager  in  relation  to  the  need. 
But  it  will  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  a 
dire  need. 

It  is  disheartening  for  me  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  Congress  to  see  how  easy 
it  is  for  the  military  establishment  to 
maintain  and  add  to  its  budget  and  con- 
versely how  difficult  it  is  for  those  who 
w'Lsh  to  strengthen  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  our  young  people  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds.  To  those  who,  whenever  do- 
mestic programs  are  before  this  Congress, 
cry  out  in  defense  of  their  savage  cuts, 
"fiscal  responsibility,"  I  say  it  is  the 
height  of  fiscal  and  moral  irresponsibility 
to  shortehange  the  education  of  our 
youth.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  Joelson 
amendment  and  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  for  having  undertaken 
to  marshal  the  forces  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  override  those  ruthless  cuts 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
attempting  to  impose  on  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  efforts  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Educa- 
tion Programs  whose  members  have 
made  herculean  efforts  to  bring  home 
to  every  Member  in  this  Hall  the  need 
for  additional  funding.  If  the  Joelson 
amendment  is  passed  as  I  hope  it  will 
be.  In  large  measure  it  will  be  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  ti'.ese  concerned  citizens. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Joel- 
son  amendment.  This  amendment  would 
supplement  many  educational  programs 
which  are  not  adequately  funded  in  H.R. 
13111. 

The  JoeLson  amendment  would  provide 
additional  funding  for  school  libraries, 
student  loans,  vocational  education, 
equipment  and  materials,  college  con- 
struction funds,  and  impact  area  aid. 
Each  one  of  these  programs  is  vital  to 
some  facet  of  the  educational  process. 
We  can  teach  our  children  to  read,  but 
we  cannot  show  them  the  magic  of 
books  unless  our  libraries  are  well 
stocked  and  up  to  date.  Books  are  the 
key  to  all  human  knowledge  and  achieve- 
ment. We  jeopardize  all  we  have  done  if 
we  deny  our  youth  the  opportunity  of  a 
book.  A  good  school  library  system  is 
central. to  effective  education.  As  it  has 
been  saiui.in  the  past,  "libraries  are  the 
banks  of  our  educational  system.  And 
they  yield  rich  dividends  in  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  They  are  the  summing  up 
of  past  achievement  and  a  stimulant  to 
future  progress." 

Our  vocational  institutions  are  insur- 
ance In  another  way.  They  insure  that 
the  needs  of  a  highly  technological  so- 
ciety will  be  filled  now  and  in  the  future. 
They  must  be  able  to  meet  the  changing 
manpower  needs  and  be  able  to  prepare 
many  of  our  citizens  for  a  rewarding 
place  in  our  industry.  Furthermore,  vo- 
cational education  today  is  a  vast  sav- 
ings for  tomorrow.  If  we  train  today,  we 
will  not  be  faced  with  the  need  for  crash 
remedial  programs  in  the  areas  of  re- 
training, unemployment,  poverty  and 
other  social  and  correctional  services. 

Our  present  society  demands  a  greater 
and  greater  number  of  college-trained 
people.  And  yet  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  rising  greatly.  We  cannot  expect 
our  students  to  go  to  college,  if  we  do  not 
provide  adequate  financial  aid.  The 
Joelson  amendment  increases  the  funds 
for  student  defense  loans  by  40  million 
dollars.  This  money  is  necessary  if  col- 
lege is  to  be  a  reality  for  many  of  our 
students.  Even  this  amount  would  not 
totally  meet  the  increased  demand. 

Each  of  us  has  heard  the  expression 
•penny  wise  and  pound  foolish".  If  we 
skimp  on  the  education  of  our  children, 
this  is  exactly  what  we  would  be.  The 
future  is  on  our  doorstep  asking  for  help. 
How  can  we  deny  it? 

Mi-,  flood.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  including  the  substitute 
amendment,  be  terminated  in  35  minutes, 
reserving  5  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  and  5  minutes 
for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
t  Mr.  Flood -> . 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  took  a  count 
only  a  minute  ago  he  counted  10  Members 
on  their  feet.  I  believe  at  the  present  time, 
with  35  minutes,  each  Member  wishing 
to  speak  might  get  less  than  1  minute. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  revise 
the  time  limit  upward  just  a  bit. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  make  it  40  minutes. 
Will  the  gentleman  settle  for  40  minutes? 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Debate  will  be  lim- 
ited to  40  minutes,  and  the  names  of 
Members  standing  will  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
taken  in  connection  with  the  last  action 
not  be  taken  from  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
inquii-y.  Is  It  clear  that  In  my  motion  I 
reserved  5  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Michel)  and  5  min- 
utes for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood);  that  Is,  5  minutes 
each? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  the  Chair's 
imderstanding.  And  It  is  also  the  imder- 
standlng  of  the  Chair  that  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  is  not  to 
be  taken  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  is  now 
recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
record  of  debate  concerning  this  bill 
establishes  that  the  administration  budg- 
et proposals  and  the  committee  action 
are  trying  to  save  Federal  funds.  How- 
ever, both  shortchange  the  funding  of 
schools  and  education  programs  and 
libraries.  The  local  taxpayers  and  the 
States  will  have  to  make  up  the  short- 
age. Uncle  Sam  dips  heavily  Into  the 
pocketbooks  of  all  taxpayers,  and  should 
pay  for  his  share  of  education.  Part  of 
the  $3.1  billion  Federal  surplus  should  be 
invested  in  these  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  costs  of  education.  I  support  the 
Joelson  amendment  with  vigor  because 
either  we  improve  the  bill  by  passing  this 
amendment,  or  our  Montana  people  will 
be  called  on  to  add  $5  million  to  local  and 
State  taxes. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts  to  provide  full 
funding  for  the  education  bills  it  has  en- 
acted, we  will  be  playing  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  children  and  youth  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  the  States  and 
local  districts  can  properly  serve  these 
children  if  the  Congress  falls  them.  As 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
Montana  for  many  years  before  I  was 
elected  to  Congress,  I  am  aware  that 
State  revenues  and  local  taxes  cannot  be 


increased  to  the  degree  necessary  to 
make  up  the  difference  that  inadequate 
Federal  appropriations  would  require.  I 
am  also  aware  that  local  property  taxes 
are  already  above  reasonable  limits,  es- 
pecially in  school  districts  with  the  larg- 
est percentage  of  low  income  families 
Clearly  Inadequate  Federal  appropria- 
tions will  result  in  curtailment  of  pro- 
grams for  children  and  young  people  who 
most  need  the  special  assistance  which 
Federal  funds  can  make  possible.  While  I 
am  concerned  that  all  education  pro- 
grams be  fully  funded,  I  am  particularly 
distressed  at  the  disastrous  cuts  in  this 
bill  of  the  funds  for  operational  expenses 
of  school  districts  impacted  by  Federal 
Installations.  My  district  in  Montana 
contains  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Great  Falls,  numerous  Mlnutemen  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  sites,  and  it 
also  contains  Fort  Peck  Dam,  an  Army 
Engineers  facility  in  northeastern  Mon- 
tana. The  school  districts  in  which  these 
installations  are  located  simply  cannot 
cope  with  the  proposed  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  their  Federal 
funds.  If  these  impact  funds  are  not  re- 
stored, the  entire  State-aid  program  for 
all  districts  in  Montana  will  be  distorted, 
since  State  fimds  will  be  drained  into 
these  and  other  federally  impacted  dis- 
tricts to  the  detriment  of  all  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State.  We  have  In  my  East- 
em  District  of  Montana,  five  Indian 
reservations  and  those  schools  off  the 
reservations  that  educate  Indian  youth 
receive  Federal  impact  aid. 

The  need  for  impact  aid  is  no  less  now 
than  it  was  when  it  was  first  enacted  in 
the  early  1950's.  The  land  occupied  by 
the  Federal  installations  Is  still  off  the 
tax  rolls.  The  federally  employed  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendent children  are  still  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  commimities,  creating  the 
same  impact  that  existed  in  the  fifties 
The  need  is  as  great  as  ever. 

If  there  are  flaws  in  the  impact  laws, 
then  these  should  be  corrected  by  the 
Congress.  But  to  take  such  Inconsiderate 
and  cruel  action  as  denying  all  impacted 
districts  up  to  two-thirds  of  their  entitle- 
ment Is  not  the  way  to  achieve  reform.  It 
can  only  achieve  chaos. 

I  also  support  increased  funds  for  vo- 
cational education.  This  Is  vitally  neces- 
sar>'  in  a  State  such  as  Montana  which 
Is  large  in  area  with  a  large  future  for  a 
growing  economy.  We  have  the  water- 
power,  we  have  the  natural  resources — 
and  we  have  the  space — to  achieve  in- 
dustrial development,  which  is  greatly 
needed,  but  we  must  have  skilled  man- 
power to  help  bring  this  about.  Recent 
Federal  programs  for  ex{>andlng  voca- 
tional education  hold  great  promise — but 
provide  only  broken  dreams  to  our  youth 
If  the  funds  are  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  extremely  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  come  before  our  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  recommend  retraining  rural 
people  for  "new  opportunities" — as  he 
did  the  other  day — and  we  can  be  asked 
at  the  same  time  by  the  administration 
to  reduce  vocational  education  appro- 
priations. 
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College  student  loans,  work  study,  and 
college  construction  are  worthwhile  in- 
vestments and  this  amendment  increases 
all  three. 

The  distinct  possibility  exists  that  un- 
less the  House  acts  today  to  Increase  the 
funds  for  the  combination  of  titles  n  and 
in  of  ESEA  and  titles  III  and  VA  of 
NDEA  that  guidance  and  counseling 
services  provided  by  title  VA  of  NDEA 
will  be  reduced  drastically  from  the  $17,- 
000,000  provided  last  year.  The  fimding 
for  guidance  and  counseling  is  com- 
pletely In  doubt  imder  the  committee  bUl. 
This  is  a  deplorable  situation  that  must 
be  corrected.  Guidance  and  counseling 
services  must  be  increased,  not  decreased 
as  the  committee  bill  and  the  Nixon 
budget  provide. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  Montana — 
"Put  your  money  where  your  mouth  is." 
I  believe  this  Congress  must  follow  this 
advice  by  making  appropriations  for 
education  equal  to  the  authorizations 
which  the  laws  provide. 

We  need  increasing  funds  for  coun- 
seling, for  libraries,  facilities,  for  im- 
pacted areas — for  all  the  categories  of 
educational  assistance  which  has  been 
provided  in  the  past. 

Some  things  can  be  postponed  a  year 
or  5  years,  without  any  loss  except  time. 
But  the  education  of  our  children  cannot 
be  postponed  a  year,  or  5  years,  without 
irreparable  loss. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  commend  our  fine  new  colleague  on 
the  high  quality  of  his  statement.  I  also 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
mai-ks.  He  has  made  a  great  speech  on  a 
most  important  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  en- 
the  education  community  of  this  Nation 
is  united,  along  with  labor  and  other 
civic  groups,  in  urging  increased  sup- 
port for  the  education  legislation  we 
have  passed  in  recent  years.  I  congratu- 
late them  and  support  their  effort — for 
it  is  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson).  which  will  give 
modest  increases  above  the  committee's 
bUl  for  such  programs  as  impact  aid,  vo- 
cational education,  student  loans,  and 
aid.  to  disadvantaged  children.  The 
amendment  merely  restores — merely  to 
the  level  of  1969  appropriations — funds 
for  libraiy  and  textbooks,  equipment, 
guidance,  and  counseling,  and  innova- 
tive programs  under  title  HI  of  ESEA. 
Even  these  amounts  are  far  below  the 
authorizations  we  as  a  Congress  have  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  recognize  the  serious  fiscal  situation 
facing  the  country,  and  the  problem  of 
infiation  which  haunts  us  all.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  inflation  will  itm 
lumpant  through  the  land  because  we 
keep  faith  with  the  children  of  our  coun- 


try. We  promise  them  substantial  f\mds 
for  education.  We  must  deliver  those 
funds  If  we  expect  them  to  maintain  their 
faith  In  representative  government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

MOORHZAD ) . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  make  my  remarks  brief  and  I  hope 
telling.  I  would  hope  that  this  Chamber 
today  takes  action  that  will  reaflarm  the 
somewhat  flagging  commitment  of  the 
Congress  to  educational  excellence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  vote  to 
lower  the  fund  levels  which  we  estab- 
lished last  year? 

How  can  we  ojeate  for  the  American 
people  illusory  education  programs,  for 
which  in  1  year  we  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate necessar>'  funds  and  the  next 
year  literally  disclaim  them  by  refusing 
to  appropriate  adequate  funds.  We  have 
created  tremendous  gaps  by  talking  big 
and  delivering  small. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  that  is  almost 
a  billion  dollars  lower  than  the  education 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1969. 

We  can  change  that.  We  can  see  that 
the  American  school  systems  get  the 
funds  needed  to  maintain  the  necessary 
'educational  excellence  that  our  society 
demands  of  students. 

We  have  before  us  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  beef 
up  the  education  appropriation.  Let  us 
support  this  amendment. 

Applying  the  meat  ax  to  education  is 
not  fiscally  responsible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

(  Mr.    TUNNEY  ) . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  planning  to  speak  in  this  debate 
originally,  but  I  have,  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  a  system  of  national 
priorities,  a  system  of  values  and  I  feel 
it  is  important  that  I  speak  out  on  these 
priorities  and  values  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot  imagine 
that  in  this  countrj'  of  ours  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  our  history  that  we  are 
willing  to  spend  $30  billion  to  keep  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  in  power  in  Viet- 
nam and  only  spend  approximately  S3 1.9 
billion  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
educate  50  million  young  Americans. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion 
that  is  the  most  extraordinary  malap- 
portionment of  priorities  about  which  I 
have  heard.  I  cannot  see  this  Congress 
being  unwilling  to  fund  an  additional 
$2.5  billion  with  which  to  educate  these 
50  million  young  Americans. 

The  Labor-Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bill  Includes 
$202,167,000  for  Impacted  area  school 
aid.  This  is  identical  to  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1970.  $318.- 
694,000  below  the  amoimt  appropriated 
for  1969.  It  represents  90  percent  of  the 
authorization. 

This  reduction  in  fimds  will  result  in 
the  elimination  of  Federal  assistance 
under  Public  Law  874  for  category  B 
student^; — those  whose  parents  work  but 
do  not  live  on  Federal  property.  If  we 
allow  this  to  (xcur  many  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  and  particularly 
in  heavily  impacted  areas  such  as  Cali- 


fornia, would  be  placed  in  a  precarious 
financial  situation. 

PubUc  Law  874  has  had  a  long  and 
successful  existence  and  should  be  con- 
tinued and  even  expanded.  The  program 
is  designed  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  public  schools  which  experience  finan- 
cial bmdens  due  to  new  or  Increased 
Federal  activity.  The  full  entitlement  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $650,500,000 
nationally  and  $100,900,000  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  President's  budget  and  the 
appropriations  bill  reduce  this  to  $187 
million  and  $25,200,000,  respectively. 

Public  Law  815  provides  assistance  for 
construction  of  urgently  needed  facilities 
in  school  districts  which  have  had  sub- 
stantial new  or  increased  Federal  activi- 
ties. The  full  entitlement  required  for 
fiscal  year  1970  is  $80  million  nationwide 
and  $12  million  for  California.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  appropriations  bill 
reduces  this  to  $12  million  nationally  and 
$450,000  for  California. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  landowner  and  employer. 
However,  the  Federal  Grovernment's  land 
holdings  and  activities  are  not  subject 
to  taxation  by  the  local  or  State  govern- 
ments. The  presence  of  Federal  property 
in  a  school  district  reduces  the  amount 
of  real  estate  taxes  otherwise  available 
for  educational  purposes.  Public  Laws  874 
and  815  are  designed  to  lighten  this 
burden  of  education  which  is  imposed 
upon  local  school  districts. 

In  California  for  example  the  nine 
counties  of  Imperial.  Riverside,  Kern,  Los 
Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Ventuia 
represent  the  Mghest  concentration  of 
federally  impacted  activity  in  the  United 
States.  Tliere  are  3,263.021  students  en- 
rolled in  the  school  districts  of  these 
nine  counties.  Tliere  are  229,755  fed- 
erally connected  pupils  in  the  districts 
within  this  area.  The  204  school  districts 
In  these  nine  coimties  liave  an  entitle- 
ment of  $45,840,253. 

Dr.  Gordon  Harrison,  superintendent 
of  the  Moreno  Valley  School  District  in 
California  has  estimated  that  out  of  the 
204  school  districts  in  the  nine  counties 
mentioned  earlier,  only  20  would  remain 
financially  solvent  if  category  B  student 
aid  is  eliminated.  The  entitlement  of 
$45,840,253  would  be  reduced  to  $12,787,- 
636  if  category  B  funding  is  eliminated 
as  this  appropriations  bill  and  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  propose  to  do.  Other  im- 
pacted area  school  districts  in  California 
face  equally  serious  consequences  if  the 
Congress  does  not  appropriate  at  least 
an  entitlement  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  $505  million.  The  alternative  would 
be  substantial  increases  in  the  local 
property  taxes. 

There  aie  about  446  California  school 
districts  which  use  Public  Law  874  funds, 
located  in  47  of  the  State's  58  counties 
with  403,166  students.  To  replace  the  loss 
of  Public  Law  874  funds  would  require 
raising  the  local  tax  rate  from  a  mini- 
mum of  0.20  in  some  areas  to  a  maximum 
of  2.40  in  others.  Any  Increase  at  all  is 
too  much. 

The  taxpayers  of  California  are  terri- 
bly overburdened.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
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property  tax  can  no  lon«!er  be  the  sole 
vehicle  for  financing  education.  Other 
sources  and  methods  of  financing  must 
be  found.  The  ImptMrted  area  program 
has  served  as  an  effective  supplement 
for  educational  financing.  Instead  of 
cui-taillng  this  concept  of  school  aid,  we 
should  be  examining  ways  to  expand  it. 
Just  last  week  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion which  allowed  the  States  to  tax  na- 
tional banks.  This  action  represents  a 
recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  dilB- 
culties  many  States  and  localities  are 
having  in  raising  sufiQclent  funds. 

Clearly  the  proposed  appropriations 
for  impacted  area  school  aid  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  of  education  to- 
day. Clearly  the  proposed  appropriations 
would  be  disastrous  to  States  like  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  education  is  one  of  the 
basic  elements  in  the  preparation  of  our 
youth  and  is  essential  to  a  continuation 
of  our  commitment  to  build  a  better  fu- 
ture for  our  coimtry  and  its  people — to 
foster  ^  better  world  and  a  better  life  for 
mankind.. 

Education  has  long  been  cited  as  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  our  economic  and 
social  problems.  We  must  continue  to 
strive  for  excellence.  Not  until  we  can 
say  that  each  American  child  has  had  a 
good  education  should  we  begin  to  feel 
that  our  educational  system  is  living  up 
to  the  expectations  we  have  for  it. 

We  in  Congress  must  increase  the  ap- 
propriations for  education  today  if  we 
feel  that  this  goal  can  and  should  be 
fulfilled.  Our  Nation  with  its  increasing 
complexity  cannot  bear  a  decrease  in 
Federal  education  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  White)  . 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  to  bring  the 
financing  of  our  educational  programs 
more  nearly  up  to  the  levels  which  this 
Congress  has  previously  authorized. 
These  are  the  Joelson  and  Smith  amend- 
ments. To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  retreat  from 
the  program  we  have  so  well  conceived 
and  executed  in  the  past  few  years.  This 
has  been  a  nonpartisan  program  which 
has  wisely  made  education  the  point  at 
which  our  efforts  to  build  a  stronger  na- 
tion have  their  focus. 

We  have  legislated  Project  Headstart 
so  underprivileged  children  might  have 
opportunities  to  learn.  Shall  we.  then, 
through  cutting  back  such  vital  pro- 
grams as  impacted  area  funds  and 
school  library  funds  deprive  these  stu- 
dents of  the  very  advantages  we  have 
been  trying  to  give  them?  We  have  used 
such  programs  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  to  keep  our  young  people  in 
school.  Shall  we,  then,  through  cutting 
back  on  counseling  sei-vices  and  voca- 
tional education,  halt  the  very  progress 
we  have  tried  so  hard  to  promote?  In 
Pioject  Upward  Bound  we  have  success- 
fully taken  yoimg  men  and  women  from 
low  income  and  underprivileged  families 
and  motivated  them  to  attend  college. 
Shall  we  then  cancel  out  these  advan- 
tages through  cutting  back  our  NDEA 
.student  loan  programs,  and  our  under- 
graduate construction  programs? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district 
where  the  need  for  these  educational 


programs  Is  especially  great.  In  my  home 
county.  El  Paso  Coimty,  military  instal- 
lations occupy  68,032  acres,  more  than 
106  square  miles  of  nontaxable  land — 
land  which  is  a  part  of  the  various  school 
districts,  and  yet  which  cannot  be  taxed 
by  them.  More  than  23,000  students  in 
the  two  major  school  districts  of  El  Paso 
County  are  from  families  employed  at 
nontaxable  Federal  Installations.  The 
proposed  budget  cuts  would  deprive  these 
districts  of  approximately  $3  million  in 
imputed  area  fluids  for  fiscal  1970.  In 
smaller  districts,  the  amounts  are  less, 
but  the  impact  is  equally  critical. 

These  impacted  school  districts  are 
taxing  their  residents  at  or  near  the  legal 
limit,  and  future  bond  reqiilrements  will 
absorb  the  small  remaining  leeway. 
Their  only  recourse,  if  deprived  of  im- 
pacted area  funds,  will  be  to  cut  vital 
programs. 

My  district  contains  many  young,  am- 
bitious Latin  American  students  from 
low-income  families.  Our  colleges  are 
putting  forth  every  possible  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  higher  education  facilities  these 
young  people  need.  We  must  not  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts  through 
cutting  back  on  construction  and  student 
loan  programs.  For  many  of  these  stu- 
dents, the  critical  need  is  vocational  edu- 
cation. Our  effoits  in  this  direction  must 
be  steadily  mcreased  and  not  reduced. 

Two  days  ago,  a  report  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  gave  dramatic  proof  that  many 
of  our  economy  efforts  are  bringing 
gratifying  results.  We  can  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending.  We  can  find  imes- 
sentlal  Federal  efforts  that  can  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated — but  to  make  the 
proposed  cuts  in  educational  expendi- 
tures is  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  genuine 
progress  we  have  been  making.  It  is  in- 
consistent, wasteful,  and  imeconomic.  I 
urge  support  of  the  amendment  that  will 
head  us  again  in  the  right  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
<  Mr.  Hanka  ) . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  also  to  comment  on  this  business  of 
consistency  that  was  so  eloquently 
argued  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
yesterday.  Mr.  Ford  asked  us  to  be  con- 
sistent by  voting  against  educational  in- 
creases if  we  did  not  support  the  surtax 
on  the  administration's  terms.  As  I  look 
back  on  the  record  of  their  consistency 
of  voting  for  the  funds  to  supply  the  ad- 
ministration just  past,  I  thought  their 
defimtion  of  consistency  a  year  ago  was 
taken  out  of  the  philosophy  that  defines 
consistency  as  the  backwater  of  the 
stunted  mind. 

He  has  asked  us  also  to  follow  his  logic 
in  reducing  educational  fimding.  I  would 
say  that  a  definition  of  that  kind  of  logic 
is  it  is  a  system  of  thinking  which  allows 
you  to  go  wrong  with  confidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  strengthening  of  our  Nation. 
We  have  voted  $80  billion  for  strength- 
ening the  military.  We  will  in  this  bill 
provide  $10  billion  for  education.  Is  it  In- 
appropriate for  us  to  commit  one-eighth 
of  the  amount  we  so  readily  provided  for 
military  strength  to  provide  for  educa- 
tional strength?  The  strength  of  the 
United  States,  if  you  look  at  it  over  the 


years,  Is  in  our  educational  system,  and 
in  the  educational  support  that  we  give 
our  schoolchildren.  Let  us  here  today 
play  to  the  surer  and  enduring  strength 
of  our  Nation,  and  support  the  Joelson 
amendment.  Lend  your  vote  and  your 
support  to  strengthening  our  educational 
funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Ryan  i  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Joel- 
son). 

Some  5  years  ago,  when  the  break- 
through on  Federal  aid  to  education  fi- 
nally came,  this  Congress  made  a  com- 
mitment which  was  reaffirmed  in  later 
authorization  bills,  and  yet  that  commit- 
ment has  been  broken  time  and  again  in 
the  appropriation  process,  as  the  pro- 
grams repeatedly  have  been  funded  at 
less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tions. The  bill  before  us,  which  the  Joel- 
son amendment  would  increase,  provides 
only  some  38  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act;  it  provides  an 
average  of  some  18  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization for  ESEA  title  n,  libraries, 
and  title  in  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  we 
reorder  our  priorities  in  this  Congress, 
and  the  place  for  us  to  start  is  today  on 
education. 

The  Joelson  amendment,  which  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  niunerous  edu- 
cational groups  which  make  up  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  F^ill  Funding 
of  Education  Programs,  would  provide 
additional  funds  to  reestablish  fiscal  year 
1969  appropriations  levels  for  school  li- 
braries. NDEA  equipment,  guidance,  and 
coimseling,  and  college  facilities.  In  ad- 
dition it  would  provide  increased  funds 
which  are  necessary  for  the  impacted 
area  aid  program — Public  Law  874 — vo- 
cational education,  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  NDEA  student  loan  program. 

The  total  increase  in  appropriations 
for  these  vital  programs  would  total  ap- 
proximately $900  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joelson  amendment 
Is  necessary  because  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  simply  failed  to  pro- 
vide amounts  adequate  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  served  by  the  programs  I 
have  mentioned.  In  the  school  library 
program  alone,  evidence  presented  to 
both  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Indicated  that  about  $200  million  was 
needed  to  meet  the  need  which  exists 
for  this  program.  While  the  increaj^g  of 
$50  million  contained  in  the  JoeK)n 
amendment  falls  pitifully  short  of  that 
figure,  the  provision  of  an  additional  $50 
million  will  at  least  enable  the  program 
to  operate  on  the  same  level  as  it  did  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  will  enable  many 
school  districts  to  purchase  textbooks  and 
other  educational  material  essential  to 
the  educational  process. 

This  year,  as  in  past  years,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  recom- 
mended appropriations  for  education 
which  fall  far  below  the  authorized 
levels;  for  instance,  the  committee  has 


recommended  only  38.7  percent  of  the 
authorization  for  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
Joelson  amendment  will  only  fund  it  at 
44.5  percent  of  the  authorization.  Yet  the 
budget  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  which  last  week 
achieved  its  goal  of  placing  men  on  the 
moon,  has  received  appropriations  only 
slightly  below  the  amount  requested  by 
that  agency. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Iiould  have  had 
its  funds  slashed  in  three  major  areas — 
student  loans,  guidance  and  counseling, 
and  equipment.  For  it  was  the  Russian 
launching  of  the  sputnik  satellite  a  little 
over  10  years  ago  which  fostered  both  the 
NDEA  program — which  was  designed  to 
incretise  the  supply  of  college-educated 
scientific  personnel — and  our  own  space 
program  which  has  culminated  in  the 
lunar  landing  of  Apollo  11. 

If  funds  for  vital  educational  programs 
continue  to  fall  dismally  below  author- 
ized levels,  how  does  Congress  expect 
programs  like  NASA  to  continue  to 
achieve  the  progress  which  they  have? 
More  important,  how  will  our  educa- 
tional needs  throughout  the  country  be 
met? 

The  increased  funding  provided  by  the 
Joelson  amendment  is  the  minimum 
which  Congress  can  accept  if  Federal 
educational  programs  are  not  to  be  com- 
pletely crippled.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $895  million  for  the  vital  pro- 
grams specified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 

PtrCINSKI)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  merely  to  point  out  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  found  a  great  deal  of  com- 
fort in  title  n,  the  title  that  provides 
books  and  other  services  to  our  private 
schools — and  that  is  the  only  title  under 
which  they  can  get  help  for  our  paro- 
chial schools.  That  title  will  be  washed 
in  with  three  other  titles  if  the  Robison 
amendment  and  the  Michel  substitute 
are  adopted. 

Those  of  y(m  who  have  found  comfort 
in  bringingi^Bme  modicum  of  helji  to 
private  schrols  in  your  district  would 
actually  be  voting  away  that  help  be- 
cause if  the  Robison  amendment  is 
adopted  they  would  be  programed  and 
washed  in  with  several  other  programs. 
Under  our  rules,  no  further  amendments 
would  be  offered  later  in  debate  in  this 
regard  if  the  Robison  amendment  is 
adopted  at  this  time,  and  no  further 
amendments  will  be  possible  later  on  to 
restore  these  850  million  as  a  separate 
item  under  title  II,  which  has  brought 
meaningful  help  for  the  first  time  to  mil- 
lions of  youngsters  in  our  private  schools. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  those  Mem- 
bers who  will  be  tempted  to  vote  for  the 
Robison  amendment  and  the  Michel  sub- 
stitute will  keep  that  in  mind. 

Also.  I  hoi>e  each  of  you  by  now  has 
studied  how  much  your  respective  dis- 
tricts and  States  will  lose  in  the  impact 
program  if  you  vote  for  the  Michel 
amendment.  You  can  help  all  of  the 
students   in  your   districts,   the   impact 


students,  the  private  school  students,  and 
all  other  youngsters  in  your  district  by 
supporting  the  Joelson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs) . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  two  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  that  I  have  not 
heard  answered.  The  first  one  is,  "Where 
we  will  get  the  money  if  the  Joelson 
amendment  is  adopted";  and  the  second 
is,  "Are  we  going  to  bite  the  bullet?  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  adopted,  will  cost  just  a  little 
more  than  one- third  of  the  amount  that 
one  mlhtary  contractor  is  attempting  on 
one  contract  to  overcharge  the  American 
public. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  bite  the  bul- 
let. All  we  have  to  do  is  bite  off  the  ex- 
cess cost  of  the  bullet,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  money  to  educate  the  children 
of  thiscountr>'. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Talcott) . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  educa- 
tion is  one  of  our  most  important  unmet 
national  needs.  We  need  to  emphasize 
education.  It  needs  help.  I  want  to  help. 
Unfortimately,  the  present  programs  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  are  unsatisfac- 
tory— almost  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Al- 
most everyone  involved  in  education  finds 
fault  with  some  section  or  some  phase  of 
the  Federal  aid  to  education.  The  tax- 
payer is  particularly  unhappy.  Bond  is- 
sues for  school  purposes  are  failing  more 
and  more  often.  Local  taxpayers  are  re- 
fusing to  spend  or  bond  themselves  for 
the  present  education  system.  Federal 
income  tax  revenues  must  be  shared  with 
the  States  for  education  purposes.  Until 
this  occurs,  I  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  program. 

Our  Federal  Government  must  reduce 
its  expenditures.  Every  program  may  be 
required  to  be  tightened.  Education  may 
be  an  exception,  and  we  should  fund  edu- 
cation equally  with  last  year.  No  cut  can 
be  tolerated. 

Public  Law  874,  the  Federal  aid  to  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts  program 
has  been  highly  criticized  and  in  some 
areas  abused  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
In  my  congressional  district,  Impacted 
funds  are  appropriately  used  as  the  Con- 
gress intended.  The  school  districts  have 
been  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security.  They 
quite  properly  have  relied  on  these  fimds. 
All  students — not  just  impacted  stu- 
dents— are  adversely  affected  by  any 
diminution  of  funds.  If  funds  are  to  be 
reduced,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  cut 
off  these  funds  suddenly. 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  con- 
fused— as  it  usually  is  when  we  try  to 
amend  highly  complicated  bills  on  the 
floor.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-five  men 
and  women  simply  cannot  make  the  cor- 
rect decisions  in  a  few  hiurried  hours  of 
debate. 

The  addition  of  almost  a  bilhon  dollars 
to  this  bill  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
national  taxpayer,  a  major  contribution 
to  accelerating  inflation,  with  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  among  the  various 
pressure  groups  who  are  promoting  their 
own  special  interests  in  this  bill. 


It  now  appears  that  there  will  be  even 
more  additional  amendments.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  legislate. 

The  Robison  amendment,  coupled  with 
the  Michel  amendment,  appears  to  have 
the  best  chance  of  passing  and  providing 
for  the  educational  needs  of  our  youth 
under  the  fiscal  restraints  which  we  must 
recognize. 

It  is  easy  to  take  the  floor  and  boldly 
and  grandly  urge  the  expenditure  of 
more  and  more  and  more  money. 

But  we  also  must  pay  the  fiddler  now, 
immediately.  Some  of  us  must  remember 
the  taxpayer.  It  seems  passing  strange 
to  me  that  some  of  us  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  education  also  must  be  the 
ones  to  stand  up  for  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayer.  I  am  most  surprised 
that  so  many  of  those  who  are  urging  the 
House  to  exceed  by  $1  billion  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  yet  re- 
cently voted  against  the  extension  of 
the  surtax  to  help  meet  the  education 
costs  or  to  extend  the  spending  limita- 
tion of  $191  billion.  Every  dollar  we  add 
to  this  bill  must  be  deducted  from  the 
allowable  spending  m  some  other  Federal 
program. 

Too  many  Members  today  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  authorization,  appro- 
priation, and  spending.  All  three  are  quite 
different  and  should  be  considered 
separately. 

We  simply  cannot  appropriate  every 
dollar  that  is  authorized.  There  are  pro- 
grams in  excess  of  $280  billion  which  are 
authorized.  To  appropriate  funds  in  this 
amount  would  bankrupt  our  country  in  a 
few  months. 

Even  if  we  appropriate  all  the  funds 
requested  by  every  amendment  proposed 
to  this  bill,  the  spending  could  be  quite 
different.  The  Department  of  Education 
has  at  least  $100  milhon  for  these  very 
piu-poses  already  appropriated  to  it  and 
not  spent.  No  program  will  suffer  by  lack 
of  appropriated  funds. 

If  we  are  to  add  a  billion  dollars  to 
this  phase  of  Federal  aid  to  education, 
which  probably  could  be  spent  advan- 
tageously, we  should  do  it  fairly  to  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  to  all  chil- 
dren. The  Joelson  amendment  was  de- 
vised to  bring  a  few  large  special  interests 
into  a  compact  to  try  to  assure  passage. 
It  was  concocted  in  a  hurr..  without  ade- 
quate thought  or  consideration  of  all 
phases  of  education.  It  may  have  sounded 
good  to  the  special  interest  groups  at 
first  blush. 

I  shall  vote  to  increase  the  committee 
recommendation  by  one-half  billion.  I 
hope  that  this  will  be  considered  suffi- 
cient. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  will  soon  propose  a  bill 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  that  will 
prevent  the  kind  of  debate  we  have  seen 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  tMr. 
Randall i  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise^ 
in  support  of  the  Joelson  amendment  to 
H.R. 13111. 

Under  the  limitation  of  time  I  will 
only  be  able  to  point  out  that  the  real 
issue  before  us  is  not  that  of  economy 
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because  the  appropriation  for  education 
contained  in  this  bill  is  not  just  another 
expenditure  but  is  instead  an  Invest- 
ment When  all  is  said  and  done,  money 
spent  on  education  is  the  very  best  in- 
vestment that  can  be  made  in  the  future 
of  America  Nor  is  the  issue  here  whether 
any  of  these  funds  amounts  to  a  bo- 
nanza to  local  school  districts  as  some 
have  alleged.  In  every  instance  they 
have  been  authorized  by  prior  legis- 
lation. 

The  true  facts  are  that  when  we  pass 
an  authorization  bill  and  then  fail  to 
follow  it  with  an  appropriation  bill  we 
have  created  a  false  image.  When  we 
authorize  funds  for  education  or  any- 
thing else  unless  we  intend  to  appropri- 
ate for  these  programs  we  have  created 
a  false  impression  and  an  unreality  that 
is  deceitful.  Once  we  pass  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  a  worthwhile  program  we  in 
effect  make  a  promise.  We  may  choose  to 
thereafter  refer  to  these  authorizations 
as  entitlements  but  the  true  facts  are 
we  have  made  a  sort  of  commitment.  We 
should  never  let  ourselves  emasculate  or 
belittle  that  commitment  by  appropri- 
ating less  than  the  authorization.  To  au- 
thorize and  fail  to  appropriate  is  to  talk 
big  and  act  small. 

If  we  fail  to  appropriate  sufBciently 
for  the  several  entitlements  under  the 
education  bill  authorized  and  passed  in 
the  90th  Congress  then  no  matter  how 
we  may  try  to  explain  it  away  or  other- 
wise try  to  comfort  or  console  the  ex- 
pectant recipients  we  are  reneging  on 
the  premise  we  made  and  have  shattered 
the  image  we  created. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Ichord  ) . 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment  in- 
creasing the  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional pui-poses  approximately  $894  mil- 
lion over  the  amounts  provided  in  H.R. 
13111.  Of  this  $894  million  increase,  $398 
million  is  required  to  provide  90-percent 
financing  of  Public  Law  874,  popularly 
known  as  the  impacted  area  program.  I 
do  believe  that  changes  sliould  be  made 
in  Public  Law  874  in  order  that  the  need 
of  the  impacted  areas  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  distribution  of  such 
funds.  Some  of  the  wealthiest  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation  are  receiving  aid 
under  this  program  while  many  of  the 
poorest  districts  receive  nothing.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  permit  the  program  to 
fall  merely  because  we  have  failed  to 
eliminate  such  wealthy  districts  who  are 
not  deserving  of  Federal  aid  from  the 
program. 

Throughout  all  my  legislative  career, 
on  the  State  level  as  well  as  the  Federal 
level.  I  have  consistently  supported  in- 
creased appropriations  for  educational 
purposes.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  there 
is  no  area  where  Government  can  bet- 
ter spend  its  fund  than  in  the  field  of 
education.  I  firmly  agree  with  Humboldt 
who  once  said: 

What  you  would  have  In  the  State,  you 
must  first  put  Into  the  schools. 
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to  cheat  on  education  w»iich  primarily 
deals  with  our  most  important  resource, 
our  youth. 

The  problem  which  we  face  today  is 
essentially  one  of  selecting  priorities.  We 
not  only  have  educational  problems 
which  the  Joelson  amendment  seeks  to 
attack  by  the  allocation  of  additional 
moneys,  but  we  also  have  budgetary 
problems — serious  budgetary  problems. 
If  we  pass  the  Joelson  amendment  today 
we  should  resolve  to  recoup  the  moneys 
by  cutting  other  programs  in  order  to 
realize  a  balanced  budget.  There  are  in- 
numerable items  in  the  budget,  the  most 
obvious  being  nearly  all  the  items  in  the 
foreign  aid  program,  that  should  be  as- 
signed a  priority  below  the  additional 
moneys  requested  in  this  amendment.  I 
support  the  Joelson  amendment  but  has- 
ten to  add  the  caveat  that  we  must  not 
forget  our  responsibility  to  reduce  other 
programs  a  comparable  amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  entire  field  of  human  en- 
deavor more  important  than  education, 
and  this  fact  was  imderscored  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  who  wrote  in  his  "Outline  of 
History": 

Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe. 


No  society  such  as  ours,  where  the  gov- 
erned are  also  the  governing,  can  afford 


Education's  importance  is  too  great, 
its  expense  is  too  large,  its  scope  is  too 
vast  and  its  potential,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
too  critical  to  the  survival  of  a  nation 
and  a  culture  to  allow  it  to  be  turned  over 
to  social  planners.  Yet.  today,  more  and 
more,  the  citizens  of  the  American  Re- 
public view  with  alarm  and  concern  the 
steady,  voracious  appetite  of  a  Federal 
educational  buieaucracy  that  seems  to 
be  more  interested  in  sociological  experi- 
mentation than  in  education,  with  our 
entire  educational  structure  for  a  black- 
board, and  pupils  and  teachers  as  dots 
on  a  graph  or  figures  in  an  equation. 

No  endeavor  has  greater  potential 
community  support  and  enthusiasm  be- 
hind it,  and  no  endeavor  binds  a  local- 
ity together  so  tightly,  as  the  school.  This 
tradition  is  one  of  the  best  in  our  his- 
tory, and  as  old  as  the  Republic  itself. 
Tlie  founders  and  settlers  of  our  coun- 
try knew  the  truth  and  validity  of  this 
and  in  their  wisdom  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  control  and  responsibility, 
which  principle  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  enduring  strength  and 
greatness  of  our  country. 

The  American  people  are  aware  of  this 
and,  by  and  large,  so  is  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Unwarranted  Federal  meddling  in  edu- 
cation is  not  unknown  to  the  people  nor 
the  Congress,  and  we  are  faced  with  it, 
again,  on  a  large  and  ratlier  intemperate 
scale. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  13111,  provid- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1970  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  related 
agencies,  carries  a  provision  to  deal  with 
that  very  situation.  This  time  it  is  the 
issue  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment using  Federal  money  as  a  club  to 
blackjack  local  school  systems.  The  pro- 
vision in  question  absolutely  forbids  the 
Federal  Grovemment  from  forcing  busing 
of  students,  abolishing  any  school,  or  re- 


quiring any  student  to  attend  any  school 
against  his  parents'  choice.  A  similar  pro- 
vision was  passed  by  the  House  last  year 
but  watered  down  by  the  Senate  to  the 
point  of  being  totally  Ineffective.  In  addi- 
tion, such  restrictions  have  been  written 
into  law  before,  but  have  been  totally 
Ignored  by  the  Washington  educational 
bureaucracy. 

The  entire  issue  revolves  around  a  very 
unfortunate  sequence  of  events,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  are  attributable  to 
some  extremely  radical  proposals  orig- 
inating among  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  bureaucrats  back  in  1966. 
Now,  Congress  had  been  aware  for  a  cou- 
ple of  years  of  what  might  eventually  be 
cooked  up  in  fertile  but  feverish  minds. 
Equally  aware  of  the  potential  for  great 
damage  to  the  Nation's  educational 
structure,  congressional  intent  forbid- 
ding any  such  meddling  had  been  made 
quite  clear  and  plain. 

THEORIZING  RUN  WILD 

But  there  is  always  someone  who  does 
not  get  the  word,  and  if  they  do,  they 
choose  to  ignore  it,  setting  themselves 
up  as  being  better  qualified  to  dictate  to 
the  American  public  what  their  educa- 
tional structure  should  be.  In  this  in- 
stance, "someone"  was  Harold  Howe  II. 
former  Federal  Education  Commissioner, 
who  took  office  in  1966  and  almost  at 
once  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  set  the  rules.  A  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal story  of  August  12,  1966,  about  Howe 
was  headlined  as  follows:  "Integrating 
Classes— Federal  Officials  Now  Favor  End 
to  Tradition  of  Neighborhood  School- 
New  Education  Commissioner  Calls  for 
Busing,  Plazas';  Suburbanites  Ai-e 
Alarmed— His  Only  Weapon:  U.S.  Cash." 

The  story  begins  with  these  para- 
graphs : 

"We  can't  do  anything;  we  can  only  suggest 
and  stimulate  local  school  districts."  (Em- 
phasis in  original  text.) 

The  mildness  of  the  words  belles  the  in- 
tensity of  the  speaker,  a  Arm  foe  of  school 
segregation.  He  is  Harold  Howe  II,  the  new 
Federal  Education  Commissioner,  who  insists 
that  segregated  schooling — by  design  or  by 
living  pattern,  by  race  or  by  economic  or  so- 
cial status — is  bad  for  all  concerned:  Whites, 
Negroes,  other  minorities,  poor  Itids.  middle- 
class  kids,  rich  kids.  He  will  do  all  he  can 
to  help  communities  break  down  these  bar- 
riers. 

Mr.  Howe  can  be  tough.  To  educators,  he 
talks  a  hard  antisegregatlon  line:  "Gradual- 
ism, no  matter  what  we  call  it,  has  failed. " 
To  Congress,  he  advocates  a  tough  law.  Spe- 
cifically he  espouses  the  aim  of  a  proposal 
by  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
to  introduce  Into  legislation  the  concept  that 
not  only  outright  segregation  but  mere  racial 
imbalance  in  schooling  Is  bad. 

Down  with  neighborhood  schools:  About 
the  only  weapon  now  at  Mr.  Howe's  command 
is  money — the  use  of  Federal  aid  to  encourage 
local  school  experiments  designed  to  assault 
segregation  and,  in  the  process,  to  weaken  or 
even  destroy  the  cherished  'neighborhood 
school"  tradition.  This  push  is  arousing  cries 
of  alarm  from  many  schoolboard  ofBcials  and 
parents,  especially  suburbanites. 

A  fev^  paragraphs  further,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  stoiy  goes  into  more  de- 
tail, as  described  by  one  of  Howe's  top 
aides,  Mr.  Nolan  Estes: 

More  experiments  are  needed,  says  Mr. 
Estes,  so  that  the  new  ideas  can  be  sub- 
jected to  critical,  independent  analysis — ex- 
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perlments  not  only  with  educational  plazas 
but  with  the  supplementary-center  ideas  and 
the  busing  of  children  beyond  neighborhood 
boundaries  that  is  basic  to  all  the  new 
approaches. 

To  the  Howe  strategists,  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,  as  most  people  think  of  it, 
is  old  stuff.  They  hope  parents  and  local 
school  oflBclals  will  think  in  terms  of  the  city 
as  a  whole,  or  of  the  city  and  suburb,  in- 
stead of  Just  a  neighborhood.  "We're  not 
ruling  out  the  neighborhood  school,"  says 
Mr.  Estes.  "We're  simply  enlau-ging  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

CONGRESS  STEPS  IN 

When  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1966 
was  up  in  the  House  for  debate,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  aimed  primar- 
ily at  Howe's  ideas.  The  Washington, 
DC.  Star  in  Its  lead  editorial  of  Au- 
gust 12. 1966,  said: 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  In  this 
sentence:  "Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  action  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  require  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance."  The  purpose  of  this  was 
made  clear  enough  during  the  debate.  The 
House  believes  that  Howe,  supported  by 
Gardner,  has  grossly  distorted  the  plain  in- 
tent of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  in  order 
to  Impose  on  the  country  his  own  notion 
of  what  constitutes  a  desirable  racial  mix  In 
the  public  schools.  And  he  proposes  to  do  this 
by  withholding  federal  funds  from  any 
school  district  which  does  not  conform  to 
integration  standards  Imposed  by  his  agency. 

What  he  (Howe)  intends  to  do.  in  brief,  is 
to  bus  school  children  back  and  forth  to 
achieve  a  racial  mix  satisfactory  to  himself, 
and  If  necessary  to  abolish  the  neighborhood 
schools  in  the  process.  This  has  never  been 
required  by  the  Supreme  Court  nor  intended 
by  Congress 

But  Howe  and  company  went  right 
ahead.  Then,  early  in  September  1966.  it 
was  levealed  that  a  -study  group"  at 
HEW  had  prepared  something  with  the 
title  "Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act 
of  1967."  Then  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Gardner  said  it  was 
only  an  "unofficial  discussion  paper"  but 
did  admit  that  the  proposals  contained 
in  it  were  under  consideration. 

A  section  of  the  proposed  bill  discussed 
techniques  that  might  be  used  to  achieve 
compulsory  integration  in  local  schools 
across  the  country.  These  would  include: 
"comprehensive,  districtwide  rezoning  of 
school  attendance  areas  to  obtain  maxi- 
miun  heterogeneity":  -pairing,  grouping 
or  clustering  of  adjacent  Negro  and  white 
schools ';  "reorganization  of  the  use  of 
schools;  changing  feeding  patterns"; 
"careful  site  selection  to  locate  new- 
schools  so  as  to  maximize  integra- 
tion of  residentially  integrated  student 
populations";  'increased  busing  from 
overcrowded  to  underutilized  schools." 

This  was  going  a  little  too  far.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  had  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution 52,000  pamphlets  containing 
the  toughest  speeches  made  by  any  offi- 
cial on  school  desegregation,  including, 
among  them,  busing.  They  had  all  been 
delivered  during  May  and  June  of  1966 
by  Howe,  and,  as  a  Washington  news- 
paper admitted — 

Taken  together,  the  four  speeches  In  the 
Howe  pamphlet  indicate  supix>rt  for  rezoning 
and  school  busing  to  achieve  Integration,  in- 
cluding exchanges  between  slums  and  sub- 
urbs. 


Distribution  of  the  pamphlets  was  held 
up  by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  Office's 
action  came  within  3  weeks  after  dis- 
closure of  the  proposed  bill.  Reason 
given  was  that  a  Howe  quote  on  the  in- 
side cover  of  the  pamphlet  was  given 
the  wrong  title — and  an  incorrect  tagline 
on  the  quote  said  it  came  from  a  speech 
at  Bennington  College,  where  it  had  ac- 
tually come  from  a  speech  given  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

And  then  one  newspaper  revealed  that 
Howe,  so  strong  about  busing  other  peo- 
ple's children,  was  sending  his  own  son 
to  school — not  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
where  the  Howe  family  lived— but  to  a 
private  school  in  New  England.  At  the 
time,  enrollment  in  Washington,  DC, 
schools  was  53  percent  white :  47  percent 
Negro.  Enrollment  at  the  private  school 
was  eight  or  nine  Negro  students  among 
385  white  boys. 

The  last  word  on  Mr.  Howe's  plans 
was  said  in  an  interview  with  the  new 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Robert  Finch,  which  appeared  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  March  10, 
1969: 

Mr.  Cohen  i  former  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare)  let  Howe  make  a  lot 
of  statements  in  areas  where  Howe  didn't 
have  real  authority — which  gave  a  particular 
cast  to  the  problem.  They  took  the  apparatus 
that  had  been  assembled  from  earlier  Secre- 
taries of  HEW  and  continued  to  push,  push, 
push  on  this. 

NIXON    ADMINISTRATION    STATES    OPPOSITION    TO 
BUSING 

Secretary  Pinch  had  stated  quite  un- 
equivocally earlier  in  the  interview : 

It's  totally  artificial  to  insist  on  busing 
school  children  if  it  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  level  of  education. 

The  greatest  problem  we've  got  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  coun- 
try is  not  to  get  so  hung  up  on  these  other 
strviggles  as  to  let  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  public-school  system  erode  and  erode 
and  erode. 

President  Nixon  had  recognized  the 
problem  and  had  said  on  two  separate 
occasions,  during  the  1968  campaign: 

I  think  that  busing  the  child — a  child  that 
is  two  or  three  grades  behind  another  child 
and  into  a  strange  community  ...  I  think 
that  you  destroy  that  child.  The  purpose  of 
a  school  is  to  educate.  That  is  what  we  have 
to  do. 

And,  at  another  time,  he  said: 
The  purpose  is  education.  I  oppose  busing 
because  I'm  for  education.  When  you  pick  up 
children   and   cart    them   across   town,   you 
don't  help  their  education.  You  hurt  them. 

So  who  is  for  the  busing  concept? 
Parents?  Certainly  not.  My  mail  and,  I 
dare  say,  the  mail  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress,  is  overwhelmingly  against 
it.  School  superintendents?  Nation 
School  magazine.  May  1968,  reported  a 
poll  showing  74  percent  of  the  Nation's 
school  superintendents  were  opposed  to 
busing  as  a  desegregation  mcEisure. 
School  boards?  The  same  survey  had 
88  percent  opposed.  Teachers?  Today's 
Education,  March  1969,  carried  a  Na- 
tional Education  Association  research 
division  survey  showing  78  percent  of 
the  teachers  were  opposed  to  busing  stu- 
dents from  one  district  to  another. 


THi:    CHARCIB    AGAINST    INDIANAPOLIS 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  recommended  "racial 
balance"  action  in  Indianapolis  schools; 
the  city  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  repre- 
sent. The  Department  of  Justice  has  filed 
suit  against  the  school  system,  alleging 
discrimination  in  the  assignment  of 
pupils  and  teachers. 

Now,  the  Indianapolis  School  Board 
has  followed  a  general  policy  of  allowing 
the  neighborhood  in  which  each  school 
is  located  to  determine  which  students 
go  where.  The  objective  has  been  to 
locate  schools  in  areas  where  all  chil- 
dren will  not  have  to  walk  more  than 
seven-tenths  of  a  mile  to  school.  There 
is  no  "racial  mix"  involved  in  this;  courts 
have  previously  held  that  "racial  mix" 
sb'^uld  not  be  involved.  The  Department 
of  Justice  a  year  ago  held  this  policy  is 
discriminatory  and  causes  segregation. 
If  this  was  ti-ue,  then  it  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  Indiana  State  law,  since  desegre- 
gation of  schools  was  done  by  law  in 
Indiana  in  the  1950's.  But  no  suit  was 
filed  under  Indiana  State  law;  it  is  the 
Federal  Government  nosing  in  to  decide 
educational  policies. 

Vi'HITE    AND    NEGRO    CITIZENS    AND    PLTILS 
OPPOSE    TRANSFERS 

The  Indianapolis  School  Board  did 
take  tentative  steps  to  transfer  teachers: 
this  was  part  of  Justice's  charge.  Thiity- 
eight  teachers  were  to  be  transferred 
from  Crispus  Attucks  High  School, 
overwhelmingly  Negro.  The  reaction  of 
the  Attucks  student  body  was  quick;  they 
walked  out  in  protest.  At  a  .school  board 
meeting,  Ronald  Crenshaw,  represent- 
ing a  delegation  of  Crispus  Attucks  High 
School  students,  raised  strong  objec- 
tion to  mandatory  transfer  of  these  38 
teachers.  He  said: 

We  are  not  against  integration  of  At- 
tucks. however,  we  are  against  the  idea  of 
drafting  38  of  our  black  teachers  in  order 
to  give  Attucks  a  better  racial  balance. 
Last  year.  Attucks  was  literally  robbed  of 
25  black  teachers.  Now.  a  year  later.  At- 
tucks is  on  the  threshold  of  being  robbed 
again.  .  .  .  When  one  is  robbed  of  something, 
he  usually  considers  that  something  valu- 
able. We  consider  our  teachers  valuable. 

They  didn't  become  dedicated  because 
someone  said  they  ought  to.  They  became 
dedicated  because  they  understand  and 
realize  that  a  black  student  has  to  be  bet- 
ter If  he's  going  to  succeed.  ...  It  is  this 
dedication,  loyalty  and  understanding  that 
makes  Crispus  Attucks  or  any  school  a  great 
and  thriving  institution. 

At  the  same  board  meeting,  an  almost 
identical  point  was  made  by  Citizens 
of  Indianapolis  for  Quality  Schools.  Tins 
consists  primai-ily  of  Northwest  High 
School  area  parents  and  teachers.  Tlieir 
statement  to  the  board  said  they  were 
convinced — 

Such  mandatory  transfer  of  teachers  .  .  . 
Is  Injurious  to  the  education  of  all  students 
.  and  lessens  the  quality  of  education. 

Criticism  of  the  Attucks  transfers  was 
joined  by  the  Indianapolis  section  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
and  the  Attucks  Teachers  and  Students 
Association  and  the  class  of  1938.  which 
objected  to  Attucks  being  used  as  a  "re- 
source pool"  for  black  teachers. 
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In  face  of  this,  the  school  board  then 
reduced  the  number  of  teachers  trans- 
ferred from  38  to  10,  which  was  well 
below  the  minimum  demanded  by  the 
Justice  Department.  At  the  meeting  re- 
referred  to  above,  not  even  members 
of  the  school  board  defended  the  teacher- 
transfer  policy.  As  a  column  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  put  it: 

It  apf>ears  that  the  school  board,  under 
duress  from  the  Justice  Department,  has 
accepted  policies  which  lack  support  In  the 
community. 

PLAYING    WriH    FIRE 

An  Indianapolis  Star  lead  editorial  of 
April  26.  1969,  entitled  "Nose  Under  the 
Tent."  cited  the  Star's  longstanding 
warnings  that  Federal  aid  meant  Federal 
control.  It  concluded  with  a  paragraph 
grimly  ominous: 

But  the  camel  of  Federal  control  has  its 
nose  under  the  tent  of  our  school  system. 
Unless  resistance  to  further  Interference  In 
Indianapolis  and  Indiana  public  education 
Is  successful  now.  our  schools  will  be,  as 
Chicago  Is  gradually  becoming,  the  satrapy 
of  the  Federal  empire  in  Washington. 

"As  CTliicago  is  gradually  becoming." 
The  Baltimore  Sun  for  Tuesday.  July 
29.  1969,  in  a  story  entitled  "Chicago 
Schools— III:  Suit  by  United  States 
Would  Renew  Strife,"  refers  to  plans 
to  sue  the  Chicago  school  system  over 
desegregation,  and  says  this  "seems  a 
certain  prelude  to  renewed  strife  in  a 
tinderbox  of  racial  tension." 

Speaking  further  of  community  senti- 
ment, the  story  says: 

Among  the  populace,  the  same  well-orga- 
nized white  neighborhood  groups  that  have 
resisted  any  form  of  Integration  in  the  past 
predictably  assailed   the  federal   action  .  .  . 

Just  as  predictable.  Negro  militants  op- 
posed any  attempt  to  bring  more  white 
teachers    into  Negro   neighborhoods. 

Between  these  extremes,  the  response  was 
unenthuslastic.  In  the  Negro  neighborhoods, 
the  emphasis  in  recent  years  has  been  on 
community  programs  to  Improve  schools  and 
change  them  Into  institutions  the  people 
feel  can   help   their   children. 

To  achieve  this,  a  lawsuit  tJu-eatened  In 
Washington  against  a  remote  city  agency 
downtown  seems  simply  beside  the  point. 
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For  myself,  I  find  it  highly  significant — 
and  I  do  not  see  how  the  point  can  es- 
cape anyone — that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interference  in  its  current  fash- 
ion seems  to  be  almost  universally 
resented  by  both  races.  'Why  not?  Is  not 
tliis  interference,  by  implication,  casting 
a  tacit  interference  of  supposed  inferi- 
ority on  those  very  persons  it  is  supposed 
to  "help"?  Who  would  not  resent  it? 
And  why  should  not  the  Congress  oppose 
it  by  every  means  possible?  The  Con- 
gress, I  am  certain,  does  not  wish  to  be 
a  partner,  silent  or  otherwise,  to  engen- 
dering "renewed  strife  in  a  tinderbox  of 
racial  tension." 

THE    FEDERAL    SCHOOLMASTER 

In  view  of  this  public  sentiment,  in 
view  of  the  great  danger  inherent  in  this 
questionable  tampering  and  meddling,  I 
find  it  hard  to  see  just  where  HEW  and 
Justice  take  their  rationale  for  their  ac- 
tions. I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  both 
agencies  are  afflicted  with  some  sort  of 
curse  of  absolutism— striving  for  the  ab- 
solute goal,  postulated  on  false  premises, 


and  in  so  doing  losing  sight  of  the  first 
and  most  important  task  concerned  with 
raising  a  child  to  maturity:  education. 
Now,  the  charge  is  made  against  the 
amendment  that  it  is  a  red  herring,  to 
draw  attention  away  from  the  overall 
question  of  school  desegregation  itself. 
The  charge  is  false;  the  charge  itself, 
indeed,  is  a  red  herring,  to  draw  atten- 
tion away  from  forces  and  individuals 
who  are  only  too  ready  and  willing  to  go 
behind  the  back  of  the  American  parent, 
student,  and  Congress  to  use  our  entire 
educational  structure  as  one  massive 
sociological  experiment  blackboard. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  education  is  not 
only  a  big  business  in  terms  of  number 
of  pupils  and  physical  plant,  but  also  in 
terms  of  money. 

Public  and  private  schools,  total  ex- 
penditures, ran  over  $50  billion  in 
1967-68.  The  Federal  share  is  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage — 6.1  percent, 
1966-67 — but  in  nothing  else  does  such 
a  small  share  have  such  tremendous 
influence. 

Tlie  balance,  let  no  one  forget,  comes 
from  communities  and  States,  through 
taxes,  in  the  same  fashion  all  money  for 
public  expenditure  is  raised.  The  addi- 
tional  94  percent  is  raised  on  a  local 
scale,  and  what  is  contributed  by  the 
States  and  localities,  as  a  percentage  of 
direct  expenses  for  all  functions,  is  quite 
high.    Average   for   the   United   States, 
overall,  is  40.8  percent;  the  high  for  the 
countiT  is  53.8  percent — Indiana  is  sec- 
ond, with  53.2  percent— and  the  low  is 
26.9  percent.  These  are  the  most  recent 
figures,  compiled  for  the  1966-67  period. 
And,   as   everyone  is   also   aware,   or 
should  be,  it  is  the  taxpaying  parents 
of   schoolchildren   themselves   who    are 
shouldering  the  major  portion  of  a  back- 
breaking  cost.  In  spite  of  this,  the  never- 
ending  flood  of  schemes  emanating  from 
the    Federal    educational    bureaucracy 
continues  to  make  the  load  heavier  and 
heavier  to  bear. 

The  potential  for  opportunity — what 
our  educational  structure  can  give  our 
children — is  matched  only  by  the  poten- 
tial for  temptation  to  play  God  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority. 

"But,"  says  the  bureaucracy,  "we  are 
only  interested  In  making  schools  more 
democratic." 

To  this  I  can  only  say  that  autocratic 
behavior  in  Washington  wUl  do  abso- 
lutely nothing  toward  fostering  a  sense 
of,  or  appreciation  for,  democracy  in  the 
schools.  Did  the  students  at  Crispus  At- 
tucks  High  School,  in  Indianapolis,  see 
anything  "democratic"  in  sudden,  arbi- 
trai-y  transfer  of  some  of  their  teachers? 
I  doubt  it. 


tain  point  where  return  is  quite  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences are  indeed  frightful  to  con- 
template. 

The  late  T.  S.  Eliot,  accurately  termed 
"one  of  our  century's  most  profound  cul- 
tural critics,"  saw  this  growing  brutality 
and  mechanistic  attitude  as  the  power 
of  the  State  became  greater  and  greater 
and  steadily  ate  away  at  local  control  or 
guidance  of  education.  He  saw  nothing 
less  than  breakdowTi  and  disintegration 
of  true  culture  itself.  He  said: 

There  ...  Is  a  danger  that  education— 
which  (has  come  under)  the  Influence  of 
politics — will  take  upon  Itself  the  reforma- 
tion and  direction  of  culture.  Instead  of 
Iceeplng  its  place  as  one  of  the  activities 
through  which  culture  realizes  Itself.  Culture 
cannot  altogether  be  brought  to  conscious- 
ness: and  the  cvUture  of  which  we  are  wholly 
conscious  is  never  the  whole  of  culture;  the 
effective  culture  is  that  which  Is  directing 
the  activities  of  those  who  are  manipulating 
that  which  they  call  culture.  (Italics  In  orig- 
inal.) 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  In  our  headlong 
rush  to  educate  everybody,  we  are  lowering 
the  standards,  and  more  and  more  abandon- 
ing the  study  of  those  subjects  by  which 
the  essentials  of  our  culture — of  that  part 
of  It  which  is  transmissible  by  education — 
are  transmitted:  destroying  our  ancient  edi- 
fices to  make  ready  the  ground  upon  which 
the  barbarian  nomads  of  the  future  will  en- 
camp in  their  mechanized  caravans. 


EDUCATE,    OR   ERODE    BY    SOCIAL 
EXPERIMENTATION? 

Now,  we  can  educate,  or,  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  go  mnning  off  after  dubious 
and  questionable  concepts  that  can 
scarcely  be  defined,  let  alone  shown  to 
have  any  validity,  we  will,  as  Secretary 
Finch  has  said,  'erode,  and  erode,  and 
erode."  I  believe  the  parents  of  Amer- 
ican schoolchildren  have  been  quick  to 
sense  this  process  of  erosion.  In  many 
cases,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  pupils  them- 
selves have  become  aware  of  it.  It  has  to 
stop ;  erosion  can  progress  beyond  a  cer- 


So,  educate,  or  erode?  We  still  have 
a  choice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr. 

SlKES)  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Michel  amendment.  I  would  hope  the 
House  is  giving  careful  thought  to  what 
it  is  asked  to  do.  If  we  are  going  to  march 
up  the  liill  and  back  down  again,  we  can 
make  ourselves  look  pretty  silly,  and  that 
may  be  what  is  in  process.  I  know  that 
each  of  us  has  constituents  in  town  and 
that  we  want  to  impress  them.  I  know 
that  a  vote  for  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education  can  be 
justified  in  many  ways,  but  I  know  also 
that  placing  so  much  additional  money 
in  this  bill  is  an  empty  gesture.  Even  if 
it  survives  Senate  and  conference  com- 
mittee   action    the    additional    money 
would  not  be  expended  because  the  Con- 
gress cannot   require   the  Executive  to 
spend  money  that  he  does  not  want  to 
spend  or  feels  he  should  not  spend.  The 
specter  of  inflation  and  runaway  prices 
which  the  action  now  proposed  would 
abet  is  even  more  serious  than  the  needs 
of    education.    The    downward    sliding 
stock  market   affects  your  constituents 
also,  even  including  those  who  do  not 
own  stocks.  An  exercise  in   futility  in 
Congress  provides  no  assurance  in  the 
marketplaces  or  to  the  public.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  cast  an  unpopular  vote  but  this 
is  a  time  when  the  House  had  better 
steel  itself  and  cast  an  unpopular  vote. 
This    Congress    already    is    overdue    in 
demonstrating  soundness  in  Government 
procedures  more  than  anything  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown), 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  approve  of  the  compromise  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  for  only  77  percent  for  this  pro- 
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gram.  I  noticed  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  is  willing  to  com- 
promise our  interest  in  100  percent  for 
impacted  programs  in  order  to  get 
through  some  other  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  few  of  which  I  think  are  much, 
much  less  desirable  than  the  impacted 
programs.  Supporting  an  increase  in  title 
I  is  one  that  is  highly  questionable.  New 
York  and  many  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters in  the  Nation  are  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  title  I  and  it  is  a  real  windfall 
to  them.  In  order  to  get  suppwrt  for  the 
impacted  programs  it  may  be  necessary 
for  some  of  us  to  support  the  questionable 
increase  in  title  I.  however. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee's judgment  on  trying  to  differentiate 
the  treatment  of  "A"  and  "B"  students 
has  not  been  sustained  and  we  have 
finally  gotten  an  agreement  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  entitlement 
for  support  between  "A"  and  "B" 
students. 

Unfortunately,  I  find  myself  in  the  po- 
sition where  I  may  have  to  oppose  the 
committee  substitute  and  support  the 
position  that  is  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson). 
While  I  should  prefer  100-percent  fund- 
ing of  the  entitlement  for  impacted  dis- 
tricts and  prefer  to  make  decisions  on 
each  other  item  by  line,  apparently  the 
closest  we  can  get  to  full  funding  for  im- 
pact areas,  because  of  the  i>arliamentary 
situation  which  has  developed,  is  to  sup- 
port the  Joelson  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
remarks  on  this  bill  to  fund  educational 
programs  will  be  brief,  but  I  hope  not 
empty,  for  this  measure  is  one  of  the 
very  most  important  which  we  shall 
consider  in  this  91st  Congress. 

I  shall  give  my  strongest  support  to 
funding  the  educational  programs  con- 
tained in  the  bill  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  break 
a  commitment  I  have  repeatedly  made 
to  the  people  of  my  State  of  Vermont, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  commitment  which 
we  in  the  Congress  have  repeatedly  made 
to  the  young  people  of  America. 

I  commend  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  restoring  as  many  of  the 
proposed  cuts  in  the  area  of  educational 
assistance  as  it  felt  it  could.  But  this 
is  not  enough,  and  additional  funds  for 
student  loans,  vocational  education,  li- 
brary services,  and  regular  school  assist- 
ance under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  must  be  forthcoming. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  to  bal- 
ance our  Federal  budget  and  I  do  not 
take  lightly  the  responsibility  of  voting 
for  funds  which  go  beyond  budgeted 
amounts. 

But  I  also  know  what  program  I  be- 
lieve should  have  No.  1  priority — and 
that  program  is  the  education  of  all 
Americans. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  support 
cuts  in  spending  for  nonessential  mili- 
tary hardware,  for  imnecessary  foreign 
aid  and  for  unwanted  and  unwarranted 
public  works  projects  which  will  more 
than  make  up  for  the  additions  wliich  I 


hope  will  be  allocated  for  education 
today. 

The  responsibility  of  meeting  educa- 
tional costs  is  severely  straining  the  re- 
sources of  our  local  school  districts  and 
our  State  governments.  We  must  assist 
them  with  as  large  a  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  dollar  as  we  can. 

If  our  educational  institutions  are  not 
maintained  at  the  highest  quality  level, 
and  if  their  programs  are  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  highest  quantity  level  of 
American  young  people  as  possible,  then 
all  of  the  great  technological  advances 
we  witnessed  in  that  great  moon  walk 
10  .short  days  ago  will  soon  be  in  vain. 

I  implore  each  of  you  to  join  in  giv- 
ing your  full  support  to  the  fullest  fund- 
ing of  these  educational  programs  here 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
William  D.  Ford  > . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  both  sides  of  the  issue  for 
the  tone  of  this  debate,  which  has  been 
at  a  very  high  level. 

I  think  the  debate  has  been  very  in- 
teresting, but  I  will  say  I  find  that  those 
who  agree  with  my  position  are  much 
more  persuasive. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  after- 
noon we  are  going  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  kids  of  America.  "We  have  faith  in 
your  ability  and  we  believe  in  you  and  in 
your  potential." 

Today  also,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  help  them  achieve  that  potential.  I 
cannot  think  that  anyone  would  turn 
that  down. 

I  urge  you,  I  implore  you  to  support 
this  amendment,  not  for  me — I  do  not 
have  to  run  again — but  for  the  fine  kids 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Joelson). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  package  of  amendments 
that  would  add  nearly  $900  million  to 
vitally  needed  programs  in  education. 
This  is  definitely  one  area  that  cannot 
withstand  compromise  because  we  are 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  young  people 
who  will  guide  the  destiny  of  our  Nation 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  know  that  my  own  State  and  my 
own  district  will  derive  significant  bene- 
fits from  these  amendments.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege,  therefore,  to  contribute  my 
support  to  a  program  that  will  provide 
much  needed  assistance  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Enactment  of  these  amendments 
would  prevent  several  school  programs 
from  being  eliminated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Other 
programs  would  be  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  be  effective  and  to  achieve 
their  goals. 


In  addition,  the  amendments  contain 
provisions  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  federally  impacted  areas 
program  to  $585  million.  This  program 
has  been  of  Immeasurable  assistance  to 
school  districts  in  every  State  in  our 
Nation  and  to  375  congressional  districts. 
It  has  helped  to  compensate  for  the  bur- 
dens Imposed  upon  school  districts  by 
Federal  activities. 

The  amendments  would  also  salvage 
the  school  library  books  program,  the 
guidance  and  counseling  program,  and 
the  science  equipment  program.  And  vo- 
cational education  training  would  re- 
main intact  and  not  be  reduced. 

The  higher  education  undergraduate 
building  program,  and  the  national  de- 
fen.se  student  loan  program  u-ould  be 
funded  at  a  level  which  would  allow  them 
to  continue  adequately. 

Finally,  the  amendments  would  make 
additional  funds  available  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  for  the  disadvantaged — and  also 
assure  funding  for  title  II.  Possibly  no 
other  aid  to  education  program  probes 
deeper  into  our  country  than  title  I.  It 
will  mean  that  so  many  more  Americans 
will  be  able  to  acquire  the  basic  skills 
which  are  prerequisites  to  living  in  our 
modern  world. 

Each  of  the  programs  I  have  men- 
tioned are  an  integral  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  We  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  compromise  the  education  of  our 
young  people — our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
We  all  understand  the  urgencies  of  the 
economic  pressures  in  our  country-  today, 
but  we  have  established  priorities  and 
responsibilities  that  must  be  met — and 
this  is  surely  one  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Cliair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Leggett) . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
today  considering  a  package  of  amend- 
ments to  restore  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental funds  to  our  education  programs. 
H.R.  13111,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, is  sorely  deficient  in  support  to 
ESEA,  NDEA.  vocational  education,  and 
impact  aid. 

I  am  well  aware  that  our  fiscal  siiua- 
tion  is  strained  to  the  limit  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Joelson  amendment  before 
us  to  put  some  of  the  cuts  back  in  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  are  necessary  to 
even  the  basic  operation  of  our  school 
systems. 

This  is  not  an  inflationary  package. 
All  that  we  are  asking  for  in  ESEA  and 
NDEIA  is  an  appropriation  equal  to  the 
1969  appropriation.  In  a  year  when  we 
have  seen  increasing  expenditures  in  all 
areas  of  the  economy — and  I  point  to  the 
C-5A  and  F-IU  as  an  example  of  Fed- 
eral escalation — the  supporters  of  edu- 
cation must  come  as  supplicants  to  the 
full  Congress  in  order  to  merely  stay 
even  with  the  past  year.  We  are  asking 
for  a  zero-percent  rise  in  expenditures — 
merely  the  same  per  capita  money  that 
was  available  last  year. 

The  opponents  claim  that  it  is  up  to 
the  GoveiTiment  to  take  the  lead  in  com- 
bating inflation.  I  could  not  agree  more.  I 
beheve  substantial  cuts  can  be  made 
without  harming  essential  domestic  pro- 
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gnxoB.  Military  appropriations  will  again 
approach  $80  bUllon  in  fiscal  1970.  Why 
should  defense  appropriations  be  funded 
at  100  percent  of  authorization  while  li- 
braries are  funded  at  3  percent,  higher 
education  construction  is  funded  at  4 
percent,  and  ESEA  title  I  is  funded  at 
44  percent.  Competent  analysts  in  the 
Pentagon  are  convinced  that  $10  billion 
could  be  cut  in  defense  without  the  least 
bit  of  harm  to  our  defensive  postui-e.  Yet. 
tlie  percentage  of  cuts  in  the  military 
program  is  ludicrous  when  compared  to 
other  essential  services.  I  say.  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  the  budget,  let  us  take  out 
the  big  wasteful  foreign  militai-y  items 
and  not  desecrate  the  needed  domestic 
aid  packages. 

Another  point  I  want  to  stress  is  that 
this  package  is  not  a  regional  aid  pro- 
posal. For  some  reason  the  feeling  is  that 
impact  provisions  in  this  bill  are  intended 
to  support  certain  regions  of  the  countrj- 
at  the  expense  of  otliers.  This  is  just  not 
accurate. 

My  calculations  indicate  that  impact 
aid  funds  are  distribi:ted  equitably 
throughont  the  countiy.  The  Central 
States  get  5.2  percent.  The  mid-Atlantic 
States  receive  17.5  percent.  The  Midwest 
received  7.9  percent.  The  Northeast  re- 
ceives 9  percent,  the  Southeast  will  get  14 
percent,  the  Southwest  16  percent,  the 
Western  States  29  percent,  and  the  vari- 
ous territories  a  total  of  1.4  percent. 

These  figures  accurately  reflect  the 
distribution  of  school  districts  entitled  to 
impact  aid  funds. 

Impact  aid  consists  of  a  large  share  of 
this  amendment  package.  However,  it  is 
aid  that  is  ab.solutely  nece.ssai-y  to  the 
basic  function  of  the  affected  school  dis- 
tricts. In  my  congressional  district  many 
of  the  school  systems  could  not  operate 
without  this  aid. 

In  1950.  Congress  recognized  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts   which    are   financially    burdened 
when:  First,  the  .sources  of  local  revenue 
are  reduced  as  the  result  of  acquisition 
of  real  property  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment:  or  second,   local  school  districts 
must  provide  education  for  children  who 
reside  on  Federal  property  or  whose  par- 
ents are  employed  on  Federal  property, 
or  third,  there  is  sudden  or  substantial 
increase  in  school  attendance  as  a  result 
of    these    Federal    activities.    In    other 
words,   this   legislation  was  enacted   to 
provide  relief  for  local  school  districts 
adversely  affected  by  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment and  staffing  of  large  civilian  or 
military    installations    that    resulted   in 
both   the   withdrawal   of  said   property 
from  the  local  ta.x  base  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  school  aid  population. 

From  its  beginning  tliis  program  has 
had  strong  bipartisan  support,  but  every 
year  we  must  fight  for  a  sufficient  au- 
thorization to  enable  the  affected  school 
districts  to  even  barely  meet  their  com- 
mitments both  as  to  teachers'  salaries 
and  essential  support  services.  This  im- 
pact aid  is  not  for  frills,  it  is  not  for 
experimental  programs,  but  is  for  the 
basic  essential  services  that  the  school 
districts  must  provide.  Under  the  amend- 
ments we  are  considering  today,  impact 
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aid  will  be  funded  only  at  90  percent 
of  the  1969  level.  Under  the  Joelson 
amendment,  the  estimated  need  for  im- 
pact aid  is  $655  million.  We  are  asking 
for  $586  million.  The  Mlchels  amend- 
ment, however,  only  provides  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $506  million— far  below 
even  the  minimum  requirement  for  im- 
pact aid. 

This  is  a  percentage  reduction  from 
last  year  during  a  time  when  most  other 
expenditures  have  escalated. 

Finally,  a  number  of  opponents  of  this 
amendment  package  argue  that  we 
should  defeat  categorical  aid  so  as  to 
have  available  funds  for  general  aid  to 
education. 

This  is  an  apples-aiid-oranges  argu- 
ment that  has  not  proved  viable  in  the 
past.  There  Is  no  indication  that  a  cut 
in  categorical  aid  will  release  funds  for 
general  aid. 

We  cut  $700  million  from  the  MOL 
program.  We  cut  $400  mUlion  from  the 
F-lllB  program.  The  Senate  cut  $348 
million  from  the  A-7  program.  All  of  this 
money  is  available,  but  has  not  been  re- 
programed. 

In  other  words,  a  cut  in  program  A 
does  not  indicate  an  increase  in  program 
B.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
it  is  unwise  to  give  up  categorical  aid  in 
the  vain  hope  that  general  education 
funds  will  result. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  -ecognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Missouri     (Mr 

H.'^LL  » . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  any  amendment  which  would 
increa.se  spending  over  and  above  the 
committee's  report  and  the  revised 
budget,  and  I  am  one  of  the  often 
spoken  of  Representatives  who  shares 
impacted  aid.  some  in  a  rural  area  for  a 
base  closed  over  12  years.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  someone  said  something  about 
priorities  for  the  taxpayer  and  for  the 
futiut-  of  the  citizens  of  America,  as  well 
i.s  the  future  citizens  thereof.  The  ques- 
tion for  most  serious  consideration  is 
ways  and  means,  and  a  balanced  budget 
if  we  are  not  to  be  a  bankrupt  nation. 
What  does  this  avail  us.  and  why  have 
not  -sources  of  income  been  suggested? 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  wc 
love  our  children  or  not.  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  believe  in  education  or 
not.  It  Is  the  .sign  of  the  times  that  so 
little  thought  is  given  to  basic  and 
fundamental  laws  of  finance  and  equity. 
I  think  it  is  utterly  ridiciUous  to  vote  for 
any  amendment  that  would  spend  $894 
million  merely  because  one  person's  State 
or  district  was  losing  $5  million  over  their 
"take"  from  the  taxpayers'  pocket,  in  a 
post  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Derwinski  I  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  membership  on 
the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  last  2  days. 
It  is  one  of  the  finer  debates  I  have 
list-  \ed  to  in  my  :  1  years  here  in  the 
House. 

However,  there  has  been  an  obvious 
Inconsistency,  which  is  not  surprising  but 
should  be  noted.  One  fact  that  strikes 
me  as  demonstrating  the  inconsistency 
is  to  compare  the  vote  we  finally  will  have 


on  these  amendments  with  the  vote  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  extend  the  surtax.  We  will 
find  a  number  of  members  who  voted 
against  extension  of  the  surtax  but  are 
perfectly  willing  to  vote  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  above  the  budget  on  ap- 
propriations. Maybe  what  we  need  in  this 
bill  is  a  little  more  adult  education,  es- 
pecially in  economics  and  in  logic  among 
the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  bill  before  us 
is  substantially  higher  than  the  budget 
and  that  all  of  the  pending  amendments 
and  the  substitute  will  futher  increase 
funds  for  education.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  final  result  will  not  be  a  setback  to 
the  funding  expected  from  this  depart- 
mental budget.  However,  I  must  re- 
emphasize  the  fact  that  many  Members 
clearly  disregard  the  overaH  budgetary 
situation  and  in  effect  become  all  things 
to  all  people.  That  is  why  I  mention  the 
rather  obvious  pattern  of  those  who  vote 
to  increase  appropriations  and  who  vote 
against  the  taxes  needed  to  pay  for  the 
programs  they  have  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognize.s 
the  gentleman  from  California  '  Mr.  Co- 

HELAN)  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  not  an  individual  in  this  House  who 
doubts  that  we  can  afford  to  spend  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  education,  who  doubts  that 
we  can  afford  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
Federal  budget  for  education.  The  ques- 
tion is  not   whether  we  can  afford   to 
spend   it — because  this  is  just   a   bare- 
bones  beginning  of  the  job  we  have  to  do 
in  education — but  how  wr  are  going  to 
allocate  this  modest  addition  to  our  Na- 
tion's education  budget  of  less  than  $900 
million.  Dare  we  say  to  the  American 
people  today — "We  are  going  to  spend 
several   hundred   millions  more  on   the 
education  of  middle-class  kids  in  mid- 
dle-claSs  communities,  but  we  are  going 
to   continue    to   let   our   disadvantaged 
urban  youth  fester  in  undereducation. 
underjob    training,    and    underemplov- 
ment." 

We  must  do  the  education  job  that  the 
Joelson  package  contemplates,  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  sanity  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  13111  calls  for  ex- 
penditures of  $2.3  billion  during  fiscal 
1970.  In  view  of  the  size  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product — now  approaching  $900 
billion — the  penurious  funding  of  our 
educational  programs  is  both  inexcusable 
and  inexplicable.  The  Joelson  amend- 
ment, which  would  add  less  than  $900 
million  to  our  educational  programs, 
would  merely  bring  our  commitment  for 
1970  to  the  levels  we  set  in  1969. 

There  are  several  areas  in  which  we 
simply  cannot  afford  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  frugality. 

Title  I  of  ESEA  which  serves  9  mil- 
lion of  our  neediest  children  must  be  am- 
ply funded  to  reflect  the  cost  of  added 
programs  and  the  pressures  of  an  infla- 
tionaiy  economy. 

In  1968,  we  amended  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  provide  expanded  op- 
portunities for  occupational  training, 
particularly  for  the  disadvantaged.  We 
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need  additional  fvmds  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises of  our  new  vocational  laws. 

We  need  to  keep  our  library  programs 
funded. 

We  must  provide  expanded  higher  edu- 
cation opportunities  through  the  avail- 
ability of  student  loans. 

In  all,  we  have  made  considerable 
strides  in  the  recent  past  In  all  aspects  of 
education.  It  would  be  tragic  and  un- 
timely to  arrest  this  progress  through 
inadequate  funding. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
grateful  yesterday  to  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi,  the  distinguished  chaiiTnan 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  his  thought- 
fulness  in  reciting  for  our  benefit  Aesop's 
fable  of  the  overly  greedy  dog  on  the 
bridge  who  viewed  the  reflection  of  his 
bone  in  the  stream,  and  lost  the  bone  in 
hand — or  perhaps — in  tooth.  To  the  de- 
bate on  the  Joelson  package,  more  rel- 
evant, Mr.  Chairman,  is  Aesop's  story  of 
the  old  farmer  who  felt  he  was  near 
death.  He  was  sad  to  leave  his  farm  and 
his  family.  He  had  often  told  his  three 
sons  how  important  it  was  that  they 
should  work  together  to  achieve  their 
goals.  As  he  lay  on  his  bed,  he  asked  the 
oldest  to  bring  him  a  bundle  of  sticks. 

He  had  the  young  man  tie  the  bundle 
together.  "Now,"  he  said.  "Break  that 
bundle." 

The  oldest  tried,  but  he  could  not  do 
it.  The  second  son  tried,  and  he.  too, 
failed.  The  third  .-^on  did  no  better.  The 
bundle  could  not  be  broken. 

"Untie  it,"  said  the  father.  "Now  see 
if  you  can  break  one  of  the  separate 
sticks." 

The  oldest  son  broke  the  stick  with- 
out any  effort.  The  second  son  took  an- 
other stick  and  broke  it  easily.  So  did 
the  third  son. 

"You  see  now,"  said  the  father,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  "why  it  is  important 
to  stop  quarreli:ig  and  stick  together. 
As  long  as  you  separate  yourselves  from 
each  other  you  will  be  weak.  United, 
if  you  \1ew  your  goals,  your  aspirations, 
your  hopes,  as  a  common  package,  you 
will  be  so  strong  that  together  you  will 
prevail." 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  must  stick  together 
and  support  the  Joelson  package  to  do 
the  education  job  that  must  be  done  for 
all  of  our  children. 

For,  as  the  greatest  story  teller  of  all 
time — Ben  Franklin — told  his  colleagues 
in  1776: 

We  must  all  hang  together  or  assuredly 
we  shall  all  hang  separately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  hang  together  and  support  the  Joelson 
package. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Smith  » . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  against  providing  more  money 
for  education.  But  when  we  do  so,  we 
should  allocate  it  so  that  it  meets  the 
Nation's  greatest  needs.  The  Joelson 
amendment  simply  fails  to  do  that.  No- 
body can  argue  that  the  amendment 
meets  that  criteria.  In  the  bill,  there  is  a 
greater  percentage  for  the  disadvan- 
taged than  there  is  in  the  Joelson 
amendment  and  incorporating  a  higher 
relative  level  Into  the  bill  for  the  lower 


priority  items  will  make  It  more  difficult 
to  direct  the  Federal  support  where  most 
needed  from  here  on. 

When  the  pork-barrel  boys  got  around 
to  distributing  the  pork  in  the  Joelson 
amendment,  those  with  the  least  need 
got  hams  and  the  bacon  and  left  the  dis- 
advantaged with  the  salt. 

That  is  what  happened  in  relation  to 
the  Joelson  amendment.  Those  pro- 
grams in  greatest  need  got  the  crumbs 
while  the  other  boys  walked  off  with  the 
loaf  of  bread. 

When  we  allocate  another  billion  dol- 
lars for  education,  which  I  am  for,  I  say 
let  us  allocate  the  money  so  as  to  meet 
the  greatest  needs  for  education  Instead 
of  on  some  pork-barrel  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Joelson  amendment  will 
prevail,  providing  $629,048,000  over 
last  year's  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
gram involved.  If  we  fail  to  approve  the 
Joelson  amendment,  we  will  not  be  do- 
ing anything  for  disadvantaged  yoimg- 
sters,  the  schoolchildren  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  In  this  country,  the  school- 
children who  deserve  top  priority. 

I  must  admit  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
this  $180  million  figure  for  the  disadvan- 
taged schoolchildren,  but  I  know  this  Is 
the  best  we  can  do.  I  am  realistic.  If  we 
fail  to  approve  the  Joelson  amendment, 
the  disadvantaged  children  will  get  noth- 
ing from  this  Congress,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  educa- 
tion should  be  our  highest  goal,  our  No. 
1  priority.  The  host  of  problems  that 
overwhelms  our  society  will  yield  only 
before  education.  The  challenges  of  a 
land  that  will,  within  our  lifetime,  have 
a  population  of  300  million  can  be  met 
only  by  educating  our  yoimg.  Yet  the 
committee  asks  us,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, to  cut  the  educational  appropria- 
tion in  the  Federal  budget. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  in  which  my 
constituents  were  asked  to  enumerate 
national  priorities  as  they  saw  them,  the 
ovei-^\helming  number  of  respondents 
ranked  aid  to  education  No.  1.  The  sig- 
iiificance  of  that  response  cannot  be 
overlooked:  The  American  people  know 
the  importance  of  education,  to  them- 
selves as  individuals  and  to  our  national 
community.  We  cannot  reject  the  man- 
date of  the  American  people  to  look 
ahead  and  not  be  deterred  by  momentaiy 
economic  expediency. 

I  support  the  Joelson  package  amend- 
ment to  provide  adequate  funds  to  re- 
establish the  program  levels  for  educa- 
tion that  were  cut  back  in  committee.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  his  wise  and  courageous  judgment 
in  offering  this  amendment.  It  will  add 
nearly  $900  mUlion  for  libraries,  voca- 
tional training,  student  loans,  equipment, 
guidance  counseling,  higher  education 
construction,  impacted  areas  aid,  and 
other  important  programs. 

In  the  immediate  f utme.  the  programs 
contained  in  this  amendment  are  de- 
signed to  reduce  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment, mitigate  the  drop-out  problem, 
increase  opportunities  for  poor  and  mid- 


dle-class youths  and  insure  the  prepa- 
ration of  skills  we  need  to  keep  our  coun- 
try going. 

But  this  Is  also  a  blU  with  the  future  in 
mind,  the  future  of  our  society  as  we 
know  it  now — prosperous,  civilized,  hu- 
mane, prudent.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  measure  of  support  for  our  children 
and  the  generations  that  will  follow 
them. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  stake  here  today  is  an  issue  deep- 
er than  just  that  of  the  actual  funding 
levels  for  Federal  education  aid:  instead, 
we  are  facing  the  prospect  of  turning 
back  on  concepts  which  Congress  gave 
overwhelming  approval  in  1965. 

We  must  remember  that  only  10  years 
ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  general 
Federal  aid  to  education.  E\'en  thoush 
major  efforts  to  initiate  such  aid  dated 
back  to  the  late  1930'e,  prevailing  atti- 
tudes in  Congress  held  that  such  Fed- 
eral education  aid  impinged  upon  ac- 
tivities which  were  better  and  properly 
left  to  State  control  alone,  and,  as  one 
national  political  leader  commented: 

Unless  we  are  careful  even  the  great  anO 
necessary  educational  processes  In  our  coun- 
try win  become  yet  another  vehicle  by  which 
the  believers  In  petemallsm.  If  not  outright 
socialism,  will  gain  still  additional  power 
for  the  central  government. 

As  the  issue  raged  throughout  the  fif- 
ties, slowly  the  trend  began  shifting 
more  and  more  toward  an  enlarged 
Federal  involvement.  And,  it  was  an 
accum  tlation  of  factors  which  led  to 
these  subtle  changes,  factors  such  as 
sputnik  and  the  demands  for  educational 
reform  and  renewal,  the  baby  boom  with 
its  surge  in  school-age  children  and  the 
resulting  unprecedented  "classroom 
shortages'  and — both  as  a  factor  and  as 
a  result — the  rapid  climb  of  educational 
costs  and  the  squeeze  put  upon  available 
resource  bases. 

Twice,  in  both  1961  and  1962.  the 
Kennedy  administration  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  Federal  aid  legislation, 
but  each  year,  proposed  measures  lost 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 

But.  the  goal  was  in  sight,  and  in  1963. 
the  door  opened  with  passage  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act:  2  years 
later.  Congress  enacted  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  body  to- 
day with  a  long,  detailed  history  and 
analysis  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Yet. 
as  the  distinguished  Member  from  Penn- 
sylvania said  yesterday: 

If  anybody  would  have  proposed  10  years 
ago  a  budget  of  83.2  billion  for  ec'ucation. 
they  would  have  had  the  guy  with  a  white 
coat  from  St.  Elizabeths  standing  out  in  vhe 
hall  to  pick  him  up. 

And,  indeed,  the  change  has  been  that 
great. 

I  believe  it  necessary  that  all  of  us 
realize  the  critical  importance  of  allo- 
cating the  highest  possible  amount  of 
funds  for  fiscal  1970  education  programs. 
I  like  to  paraphrase  President  Kennedy 
when  he  noted  that  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  this  cotmtry  depends 
more  on  education  than  on  any  other 
single  element. 
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Behind  the  Nixon  administration's  at- 
tempt to  substantially  lower  these  appro- 
priations lies  an  oblique  motive,  one  that 
the  noted  economist  Kenneth  Boulding 
pointed  out  last  month  at  the  Congres- 
sional Conference  on  Planning  for  New 
Priorities  in  America  when  he  said  that 
there  has  been — and  continues  to  be — 
a  direct  trade-off  between  the  military 
and  educational  sectors. 

So,  it  thus  becomes  a  question  of  pri- 
orities, and  I  am  hard  pressed  to  And 
any  program  area  with  as  huge — or  as 
broad — benefits  as  those  that  come  from 
the  funds  budgeted  for  educational 
assistance. 

I  am  astonished  to  hear  critics  of  the 
Joelson  amendment  calling  it  unwar- 
ranted overspending.  The  meat  ax  has 
fallen  again  to  chop  up  vital  programs 
In  health,  education,  and  ui-ban  affairs, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  similar-sized  spend- 
ing reductions  proposed  for  the  Military 
Establishment,  for  public  works,  for 
agricultural  subsidies,  or  for  such  pet 
projects  as  the  supersonic  transport. 

The  bipartisan  backers  of  the  Joelson 
amendment  continue  to  emphasize  that 
their  objective  is  primarily  to  reestab- 
lish previous  program  levels.  And,  even 
with  adoption  of  the  amendment  we 
would  still  be  putting  far  too  little  in 
many  key  education  programs.  In  just 
its  balance  alone.  I  point  out — as  did 
the  distinguished  Member  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Smith) — that  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment tends  to  proportionately  underfund 
valuable  programs  for  college  facilities, 
.student  loans,  and  interest  subsidies. 

Failure  to  pass  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment would  mean  dangerous  setbacks 
for  all  citizens.  Can  we  really  ■afford" 
to  cut  back  on  aid  to  impacted  areas,  on 
our  school  libraries,  on  educational 
equipment?  Can  we  "afford"  less  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  lower  construction 
grants,  reduced  vocational  education? 

The  price  all  of  us  would  pay  if  the 
Joelson  amendment  is  defeated  is  far 
too  exorbitant  In  terms  of  the  future 
course  of  this  Nation.  The  entire  thrust 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  stands  today 
at  a  crossroads,  and  the  right  direction 
to  take  is  that  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Joelson  amendment  to  this  edu- 
cation bill  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
will  provide  more  money  and  give  more 
American  schoolchildren  an  opportunity 
to  receive  a  better  education  than  it  pro- 
vides in  the  original  bill.  In  the  impacted 
areas  alone  it  would  restore  most  of  the 
funds  authorized  back  to  90  percent  so 
we  could  have  an  additional  $398  mil- 
lion for  our  American  school  system.  It 
would  also  aid  vocational  education  and 
bring  that  figure  up  to  $331,500,000    It 
would  also  aid  title  I  of  the  bill  so  the 
figure  would  be  up  to  SI 80  million.  The 
Joelson  amendment  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  important  provisions  that 
would  help  bring   up  the  standard   of 
American  education  which  is  today  oper- 
ating far  below  the  status  a  rich  nation 
should  tolerate  for  its  millions  of  citizens 
In  the  school-age  bracket. 

I  well  remember  the  fight  we  made  in 
the  83d  Congress  almost  15  years  ago  to 
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pass  a  major  education  bill  but  it  was 
defeated    by    the    Republican-southern 
Etemocrat  coalition  by  the  small  margin 
of  only  four  votes  out  of  about  350  cast. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  four-vote  mar- 
gin   of    defeat    millions    of    American 
schoolchildren  would  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  an  improved  and  advanced  sys- 
tem of  education  during  the  intervening 
time   since   1954.   Tliousands   of  school 
dropouts  would  have  been  saved  and  pos- 
sibly occupying  Important  positions  in 
our  Nation  and  economy,  some  of  whom 
today  may  be  partaking  in  riots  and  dis- 
orders and  joining  the  army  of  discon- 
tents and  unemployed  American  youth. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  on 
this  education  bill  as  15  years  ago,  much 
to  the  regret  of  millions  of  younger  cit- 
izens and  to  the  discredit  and  deteriora- 
tions of  our  school  system.  The  greatest 
investment  we  can   make   today   is   to 
spend  money  for  education  and  preserve 
our  Nation  and  free  government  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  understand  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  tax  reform  bill  will  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  next  week,  and  if 
Members  are  alert  and  study  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  tax  reform  legislation 
maybe  we  can  close  some  of  the  fabulous 
and  fraudulent  loopholes  enjoyed  by  big 
oil  companies,  foundations,  real  estate 
corporations  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
and  bring  many  billions  of  dollars  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  next  year's  tax 
receipts  from  mammoth  corporations 
who  are  well  able  to  pay  some  of  their 
profits  into  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  progress  of  our  Nation  and  the  edu- 
cation of  our  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  society 
will  be  judged,  in  the  long  run.  by  how 
sensitively  it  deals  with  its  poor  and  un- 
derprivileged and  how  well  it  educates  its 
young. 

This  Nation  spends  bUlions  of  dollars 
a  year  on  armament  systems — some  of 
which  have  not  even  been  proven  work- 
able. What  kind  of  value  structure  do  we 
have  when  we  are  willing  to  appropriate 
so  much  money  for  armaments  of  ques- 
tionable value,  but  are  not  willing  to  deal 

nearly  so  imaginativelj' — or  generously 

with  the  development  of  our  children's 
intellects. 

We  can  spend  all  the  money  In  the 
world  for  armaments  and  for  space 
capsules,  but  how  secure  will  this  Nation 
be  10  or  20  years  from  now  if  we  fail  to 
provide  an  education  which  develops 
each  child  to  the  fullness  of  his  ability 
and  potential. 

And,  what  are  we  really  talking  about 
today.  Even  if  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  House  is  passed,  this  would  only 
appropriate  funds  for  higher  education 
at  4.6  percent  of  the  original  level  au- 
thorized. Available  funds  for  student 
loans  would  only  be  at  slightly  over  80 
percent  of  that  originally  authorized,  and 
title  I  money,  which  is  such  a  necessary 
part  of  the  budgets  for  so  many  school 
districts,  would  only  be  funded  at  44  per- 
cent of  its  original  authorization. 

The  Joelson  amendment  is  trying,  at 
least  in  a  small  way,  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween congressional  promises  and  con- 
gressional action— a  gap  which  has  left 


local  educators  frustrated  and  confused 
and  which  has  left  local  property  tax- 
payers holding  the  bag  for  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  cost  of  our  educational 
system. 

How  can  those  who  support  tax  incen- 
tives for  capital  investment  for  industry 
rationalize  a  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  really  an  investment  in 
human  beings,  in  the  growth  of  young 
peoples'  minds,  and  in  the  brain  power  of 
the  future  leaders  of  this  coimtry. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

Education  is  the  most  Important  subject 
which  we  as  a  people  can  be  engaged  In.  That 
every  man  may  receive  at  least,  a  moderate 
education,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  read 
the  histories  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
by  which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value 
of  our  free  institutions,  appears  to  be  an 
object  of  vital  importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  education  is  a 
subject  of  crucial  concern  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  before  this  House 
today  sets  too  high  a  price  for  a  matter 
of  such  importance  to  this  Nations 
futiu-e. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
know  that  when  the  Federal  Government 
has  workers  in  a  commimity  and  they 
are  working  or  living  on  Federal  prop- 
erty or  both,  it  is  certain  that  the  school 
district  is  deprived  of  local  school  reve- 
nue for  its  children,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren suffer  in  proportion. 

Public  Law  874  which  provides  for  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  to  pay  its  school 
taxes,  just  like  other  property  owners  pay 
their  taxes,  has  helped  millions  of  chil- 
dren receive  a  better  education.  The  for- 
mulas in  this  law  provide  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  its  taxes  according 
to  the  burden  imposed  on  the  com- 
munity. 

There  has  been  much  talk  today  about 
the  "B"  pupil.  A  "B"  pupil,  as  we  have 
come  to  learn,  is  a  child  wjjose  parents 
live  off  but  work  on  Federal  property. 
The  parents  of  a  "B"  pupil  pay  taxes  on 
their  home  but  the  plant  where  the  par- 
ents work  pay  no  local  school  taxes.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  severe  burden  is  placed 
on  a  school  district  when  it  has  children 
whose  parents  work  on  property  which 
pays  no  local  school  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  strange  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  impose  such 
a  burden  on  a  local  school  board,  and 
then  expect  that  same  school  board  to 
run  a  good  school  on  half  of  the  local 
revenue  proportionately  of  that  of  other 
schools  who  are  not  affected  by  Federal 
impact. 

Our  children  are  our  most  priceless 
possession  and  their  educational  welfare 
comes  first  with  the  parents  of  this  coun- 
try. Surely  the  Members  of  this  body 
cannot  still  believe  that  our  school  offi- 
cials can  run  fine  schools  with  one-half 
of  the  local  school  revenue  cut  off. 

Cutting  off  the  money  for  the  so-called 
B  pupil  in  an  impacted  school  district 
would  do  vastly  more  harm  than  is  gen- 
erally realized.  There  are  at  least  254 
million  students  whose  parents  live  on  or 
work  on  Federal  property.  If  the  Federal 
Government  refuses  to  pay  its  school 
taxes  on  the  plant  where  the  parents  of 
these  children  work  these  2>4  million 
children  are  not  going  to  be  the  only  ones 


to  suffer.  All  of  the  approximately  20  mil- 
lion children  who  are  in  school  systems 
affected  by  Federal  impact  will  suffer  If 
the  Federal  Government  refuses  to  pay 
its  school  taxes  because  these  school  sys- 
tems can  do  nothing  but  lower  the  level 
of  education. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  believe  that  any- 
one could  say,  "Let  us  lower  the  educa- 
tion of  20  million  schoolchildren."  I  hope 
that  is  not  what  we,  in  effect,  do  today. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  failure 
of  the  Appropriation  Committee  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  programs  under  H.R. 
13111  is  a  serious  and  costly  mistake. 

I  therefore  have  joined  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  including  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  our  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  in  drafting  and  sup- 
porting the  package  of  amendments 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Joelson). 

While  I  am  opposed  to  all  the  cuts 
advocated  by  the  committee,  I  am  par- 
ticularly disturbed  by  the  callous  at- 
titude toward  library  services  and  voca- 
tional education. 

These  areas  are  even  more  necessary 
than  some  of  the  more  touted  features 
of  our  educational  system. 

I  am  sure  that  in  final  action  by  the 
Congress  there  will  be  a  wiser  decision 
made  and  both  of  these  sections  will  be 
funded  more  adequately. 

Since  there  appears  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing on  just  what  the  Joelson 
amendment  covers,  I  present  an  analysis 
and  explanation  of  the  proposal  now  be- 
fore us: 

PERTINENT  FACTS  ON  THE  JOELSON  AMENDMENT 
TO  H.R.  13111 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year              1970  Package 

1%9          package  increase 

appro-          amend-  over 

Item  No.                  priation             ment  H.R.  13111 

1    Impact  aid  .      J505.90O       J585,000       >  $398. 000 

2.  ESEA  title  II— 

School  Library.  ^         50,000        -50,000  (0 

3.  NDEA  Title  Ill- 

Equipment 78,740         :78,740         U10,453 

4.  NDEA  Title  V— 

Guidance  and 

Counsel        17,000         =17,000  (») 

5.  ESEA  Title  Ill- 

Supplementary 

Centers 164.876       M64,876  (») 

6.  Vocational  educa-  .  .  ,„ 

tion 248,216  488,716         '131.500 

7.  Higher  Education- 

Construction, 
4-year  under- 
craduate  .  -  33, 000  33. 000  '  33, 000 

8.  NOEA  student  loan.        193, 400  229, 000  ■■  40. 794 

9.  Title  I.  ESEA 1.123,127      1,396,975         -180,800 

Total 894.547 

'  To  provide  sufficient  lunds  for  90  percent  of  the  authorization. 

2  In  the  amendment,  these  programs  are  individually  funded. 
They  are  not  consolidated. 

>  To  provide  funds  equal  to  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  ^    . 

■  To  provide  additional  funds  to  meet  urgent  needs  in  voca- 
tional education. 

.'  To  provide  lunds  equal  to  the  amount  appropiiated  in  fiscal 
year  1%9. 

''  To  provide  necessary  funds  lor  increased  demand  lor  student 
loans 

■  To  provide  for  increases  in  program  costs;  and  to  restore 
lunds  lor  grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  which  grants  have 
been  diminished  fay  amendments  increasing  the  total  number  ol 
participating  agencies. 

Brief  Explanation  or  Increased  Fi'nding 
Proposals  to  H.R.  13111 
Following  are  brief  explanations  of  the 
nine  specific  increases  over  H.R.  13111  that 
are  included  in  the  proposals  for  increased 
funding. 


Impact  Aid  (PL  874)  :  The  proposal  will 
provide  $585  million,  which  Is  $398  million 
more  than  provided  In  H.R.  13111.  It  repre- 
sents a  funding  level  for  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram of  about  907c  of  the  authorizations. 

While  less  than  3  mUllon  children  are 
counted  in  the  Impact  Aid  formula,  the  Im- 
pact of  Federal  funds  from  this  program  en- 
riches the  educational  programs  In  schools 
In  which  there  Is  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 45  mlUlon.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  $505,- 
900,000  was  appropriated,  approximately 
90 '^f  of  the  entitlement  of  that  year. 

Vocational  Education:  The  proposal  will 
provide  $488,716,000  for  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  as  amended  last  year. 
This  represents  a  $131,500,000  increase  over 
the  amounts  provided  in  H.R.  13111.  The 
largest  amount  of  the  Increase  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  amounts  available 
for  basic  grants  to  states. 

Basic  grants  to  states  will  be  insufficient 
to  carry  forward  ongoing  programs  In  many 
states.  If  additional  Eimounts  are  not  pro- 
vided for  basic  grants  because  of  the  set- 
asides  written  In  the  law  as  a  result  of  the 
1968  amendments. 

The  1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  were  almost  unanimously 
hailed  by  the  Congress  last  year  as  being 
absolutely  essential  in  furnishing  occupa- 
tional training  opportunities  in  the  State 
vocational  education  systems  throughout  the 
Nation.  Unless  the  amendments  of  1968  are 
adequately  funded,  this  was  empty  acclaim. 

The  additional  amount  provided  in  the 
proposal  will  implement  those  portions  of 
the  1968  amendment  which  call  for  occupa- 
tional training  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, as  well  as  providing  funds  for  voca- 
tional educational  research,  so  essential  In 
developing  new  teaching  methods  and  ma- 
terials and  in  fashioning  training  in  new 
occupational  fields  being  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  technological  advancement. 

ESEA  Title  II,  School  Library  Programs: 
This  proposal  provides  $50  million  for  Title 
II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  An  identical  amount  was 
provided  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  program  makes  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
textbooks,  library  resources,  and  other  in- 
structional materials  for  loan  to  both  public 
and  private  students  and  teachers  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  appropriations 
committee  of  the  House,  as  well  as  to  the 
authorizing  committee,  indicates  that  the 
need  in  this  area  is  in  the  magnitude  four 
times  that  provided  In  the  package.  Neverthe- 
less, the  provision  of  $50  million  will  assure 
some  progress  In  developing  elementary  and 
secondary  school  libraries  and  in  enabling 
many  school  districts  to  acquire  textbooks 
and  new  instructional  materials  essential  to 
the  educational  process. 

NDEA  Title  III,  Equipment:  $78,740,000 
was  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1969  for  this 
program.  This  proposal  will  add  to  the  bill 
this  same  amount  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  evidence  clearly  establishes  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  fund  this  program.  Many 
schools  lack  necessary  instructional  equip- 
ment in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  languages,  and  other  basic 
academic  courses.  Past  funds  have  not  been 
adequate  to  fulfill  all  of  the  need.  It  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  many  school  districts 
who  have  not  participated  In  this  program  to 
now  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  be  pro- 
vided with  equipment.  Evidence  clearly 
demonstrates  that  this  equipment  strength- 
ens learning  opportunities  In  school  districts 
that  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
benefits  from  the  program  since  Its  inception 
in  1958. 

NDEA  Title  V.  Guidance  and  Counseling: 
This  proposal  provides  $17  million  for  this 
program,  which  is  the  same  amount  that  was 


provided  In  fiscal  year  1989.  To  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  size  of  this  program  is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  growing  need  for  the  career 
and  academic  guidance  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children  throughout  the 
nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  It  is  essential  to  ex- 
pand  on  this  program  Immediately.  With 
greater  emphasis  being  placed  on  occupa- 
tional and  vocational  training  in  the  school 
systems  and  In  view  of  the  emerging  new 
career  opportunities,  the  financial  resources 
of  state  and  local  systems  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  Increasing  demand  and  need. 
Hence,  a  cutback  In  Federal  support  at  this 
time  would  be  critically  damaging  In  many 
school  systems  throughout  the  nation. 

ESEA  Title  III,  Supplemental  Educational 
Centers:  This  proposal  contains  $164,876,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  the  same  amount  as  pro- 
vided In  fiscal  year  1969.  As  a  result  of  the 
1937  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  TiUe  in  is  now  a 
state-operated  program. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Congressional  action  In 
1967,  the  resources  of  state  educational 
agencies  have  been  expanded  to  administer 
this  program  and  to  develop  systematic 
allocation  of  funds  In  the  state  for  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

Any  reduction  In  funds  at  this  time  will 
cut  back  on  ongoing  programs  and  the  value 
of  the  experimentation  and  demonstration 
aspects  will  be  lost.  To  preserve  the  Invest- 
ment already  made  In  these  programs.  It  Is 
essential  to  fund  them  at  least  at  the  level 
established  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

Higher  Education  Act,  Construction  of 
Facilities :  This  proposal  contains  $33  million 
for  the  construction  of  four-year  undergrad- 
uate facilities.  This  is  the  same  amount  as 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  Justification  for  any 
cutback  In  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  construction  of  undergrad- 
uate academic  facilities.  Funds  must  be  ap- 
propriated In  view  of  the  continued  pressure 
on  such  institutions  for  accommodating  In- 
creased numbers  of  students. 

NDEA  Student  Loans:  This  proposal  pro- 
vides $229  mUllon  for  the  direct  student  loan 
program  authorized  by  Title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  This  Is  $36.- 
600,000  more  than  appropriated  In  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $40,794,000  over  the  amount  pro- 
vided In  H.R.  13111. 

The  rapid  rise  In  interest  rates  has  seriously 
cut  back  the  availability  of  guaranteed  loans 
Unless  more  funds  for  direct  government 
loans  are  made  available,  there  will  be  no 
way  for  students  to  obtain  financing  for  their 
higher  education  expenses.  Additional  funds 
in  the  direct  NDEA  student  loan  program  are 
absolutely  essential  to  enable  many  students 
to  continue  their  college  education  and  to 
take  care  of  the  expected  demands  on  student 
assistance  for  entering  freshmen. 

Title  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act:  This  profjosal  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  8180,800.000  over  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  13111.  Since  the  enactment  of 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  a  number  of  new  pro- 
grams have  been  added  to  cover  the  needs  of 
children  in  state-operated  programs.  These 
new  programs,  by  virtue  of  the  1967  amend- 
ments, must  be  fully  funded  before  local 
education  agencies  are  provided  any  funds 
from  the  appropriation. 

In  an  under-funding  situation,  this  means 
that  all  local  educational  agencies  have  not 
gained  the  full  benefit  from  Increased  appro- 
priations. In  fact,  these  program  add-ons 
result  in  reduced  allocations  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  fiscal  1969  under  fiscal 
1968.  It  is  estimated  that  the  program  add- 
ons amounted  to  approximately  S81  million. 

In  addition,  the  costs  for  the  operation  of 
Title  I  programs  have  risen  since  its  incep- 
tion, and  the  slight  increases  provided  for 
the  program  have  not  enabled  the  program 
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to   be   either  •trengtbened   or   enlarged   to 

meet  the  total  need. 

Approximately  alne  million  children  now 
are  served  by  Title  I  programs.  An  Increase, 
as  proposed  In  the  package,  will  enable  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  to  be  Increased  from 
approximately  $135  to  $156.  with  reeiiltlng 
greater  Imact  on  the  progress  In  the  children 
Involved  In  these  programs. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  appropriations 
committee  and  the  authcnlzlng  committee 
discloses  that  where  programs  have  concen- 
trated funds  on  smaller  numbers  oX  students, 
much  greater  reeiilts  have  been  produced.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that,  rather  than  reducing 
the  number  of  children  served  by  these  pro- 
grams, additional  fvinds  should  be  provided. 
These  addlUonal  funds  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  quality  of  instruction  for 
those  participating,  but  enable  some  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  to  include  more 
needy  children  who  are  not  now  partici- 
pating. Even  with  the  funds  provided  by  this 
proposal,  the  program  will  be  under-funded 
by  as  much  as  60%. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment  to  re- 
store funds  for  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  impact  aid,  NDEA. 
libraries^  and  higher  education. 

The  schoolchildren  of  America  need 
our  help  this  siftemoon.  Unless  we  act 
now  to  vastly  increase  our  support  of 
education,  our  children  will  continue  to 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  an 
adequate  education. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  faces  us 
today.  It  is  essentially  a  test  of  national 
priorities.  Are  we  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  the  basic  program  of  Federal 
aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation? Or  are  we  to  allow  our  promises 
of  1965.  and  1966,  and  1967.  and  1968  to 
wither  and  die? 

Our  children,  and  the  Nation,  are  look- 
ing to  us  for  a  firm  commitment.  If  our 
answer  is  "no"  to  education,  then  we 
must  accept  responsibility  for  the  further 
deprivation  of  opportunity  for  millions 
of  young  people,  and  a  declining  ability 
of  many  of  our  people  to  exist  in  and  con- 
tribute to  an  increasingly  complex  civm- 
zationu 

The  real  answer  is  that  we  need  more 
education,  not  less,  and  we  can  ill  afford 
the  false  economy  to  be  derived  by  shav- 
ing a  few  million  dollars  from  these  vital 
education  programs.  On  a  long-range 
basis,  such  a  cutback  or  retrenchment 
can  have  only  adverse  eflfects.  Even  the 
increased  funding  sought  this  afternoon 
will  not  bring  the  support  of  education 
fully  to  the  authorized  level,  much  less 
what  it  should  be  under  any  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  our  national  needs. 

Let  us  look  at  some  figures  on  ESEA 
funding.  The  amendment  seeks  only  an 
additional  $180,800,000  over  the  amount 
for  title  I  approved  by  the  Appropilatlons 
Committee.  Title  I  gives  aid  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  Here  is  where 
fte  help  the  children  from  low-income 
families  who  will  fuel  the  flames  in  the 
ghettos  tomorrow  unless  we  educate 
them  today — the  handicapped,  Indian 
children  on  the  resei-vation.  migrant 
children,  neglected,  and  delinquent 
children. 

Under  title  I  we  seek  answers  to 
poverty,  dehnquency.  unemployment,  il- 
literacy, and  school  dropouts — aU  part 
of  a  vicious  circle  of  despair  and  neglect 
tliat  is  eating  at  our  society.  Education  is 


the  vital  key  to  solving  these  problems. 
Yet  of  $2.3  billlOTi  authorized  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  recommend  only  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  appropriations.  Even  if  we  in- 
crease the  committee  request  we  will  still 
be  $1  billion  short  of  the  authorization. 
How  much  greater  is  the  actual  need? 

We  also  seek  an  additional  $110,453,000 
under  ESEA  and  NDEA  programs  that 
were  "merged"  by  the  administration. 
These  programs  are  title  n  of  ESEA,  pro- 
viding for  books  and  certain  visual  aid 
material:  NDEA  title  HI  programs  for 
equipment;  NDEA  V  for  counseling  and 
guidance ;  and  ESEA  title  HI  for  supple- 
mentary educational  services.  The  au- 
thorized amoimt  for  all  four  is  $1.1  bil- 
lion, but  astonishingly  the  administra- 
tion requested  no  funds  at  all  for  three 
of  the  programs  and  only  $116  million  for 
ESEA  title  m.  The  authorized  amount 
for  that  program  alone  is  $566  million. 
To  spare  some  of  the  effects  of  this 
meat-ax  cut  the  amendment  would  add 
$110,453,000  to  the  committee-approved 
amount  of  $200  million. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  at- 
titude toward  the  three  programs  from 
which  it  proposed  to  withhold  all  funds, 
it  seems  apparent  that  little  If  any  sup- 
port will  be  given  to  library  resources  and 
other  vital  educations^  needs  to  these 
areas  unless  Congress  acts  to  preserve 
their  separate  funding.  The  House  bill 
would  provide  no  categorical  grants  to 
the  States  for  these  purposes,  and  States 
would  be  free  to  abandon  the  programs 
altogether. 

I  support  the  additional  funds  I  have 
listed  as  well  as  the  other  provisions  of 
the  package  amendment  to  which  I  have 
earlier  addressed  my  remarks.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
which  has  become  the  cornerstone  of 
Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  this  Nation,  should  be  fully 
funded.  Short  of  that  at  least  this  modest 
amendment  providing  additional  funda 
must  be  passeid. 

Education  is  our  biggest  national  need, 
and  no  other  goal  should  receive  higher 
priority.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
today  for  education  by  supporting  the 
package  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment also  provides  $40,794,000  in  In- 
creased funds  for  the  NDEA  student 
loan  program  during  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  program  has  not  been  funded  any- 
where near  the  needed  level  In  recent 
years,  and  the  amount  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  a  retrench- 
ment from  even  the  current  support. 
The  amendment  would  add  some  $40.8 
million  to  the  committee  request. 

The  committee  allowed  $188.2  million 
for  the  NDEA  loan  program.  $26.3  million 
more  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration  but  $5.2  million  less  than 
was  appropriated  for  the  1969  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  cut  $16  million  from  the 
requested  budget  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  and  $5.3  million  from  the 
NDEA  fellowship  budget,  directing  that 
the  reductions  be  applied  entirely  to 
funds  for  first-year  students. 

This  reduction  left  $159.6  million  for 
educational  opportunity  grants.  $35.1 
million  more  than  was  provided  in  fiscal 


1996.  and  $56.1  million  for  NDEA  fel- 
lowships. $13.8  million  less  than  in  1969. 
As  much  as  I  would  like  economy  in 
Government.  I  feel  that  our  vital  educa- 
tional programs  are  not  the  place  to 
apply  the  budget  ax.  Before  depriving 
millions  of  American  students  of  the 
opportunity  to  receive  the  education  they 
need  in  our  complex  society,  we  should 
reduce  or  eliminate  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  our  defense  spending  and  in 
the  procurement  practices  throughout 
Government. 

The  committee's  slash  of  $16  million 
from  educational  opportunity  grants 
will,  I  suppose,  pay  for  the  $15  mllhon 
repair  bill  of  the  submarine  allowed  to 
sink  in  a  naval  yard.  The  $5.2  million 
reduction  in  the  NDEA  loan  program 
might,  perhaps,  pay  for  another  bomb- 
ing mission  in  Vietnam.  Yet  I  question 
whether  such  military  spending  should 
be  allowed  greater  precedence  over  pro- 
grams which  are  basic  to  our  national 
stability  and  growth,  to  wit,  the  children 
of  America 

Our  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
hearings  documented  the  need  for  stu- 
dent loan  funds.  Thousands  of  young 
people  in  every  State  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  achieve  college  degrees — but 
they  lack  the  financial  ability.  A  small 
Investment  in  them  will  pay  infinite  re- 
wards to  our  Nation  in  the  future  as  they 
apply  the  professional  talents  gained 
through  higher  education. 

Clearly  there  is  no  better  Investment 
in  democracy  and  in  our  Nation's  future. 
Without  increasing  education  and  knowl- 
edge we  cannot  survive.  We  need  the 
best  brains  of  this  country  and  should 
benefit  from  them  regardless  of  the  acci- 
dent of  the  parents'  ability  to  finance  an 
expensive  education. 

The  student  loan  program  accomplish- 
es the  objective  of  increasing  our  na- 
tional educational  resource  from  among 
all  segments  of  the  population.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
full  support  to  this  very  modest  but 
much-needed  additional  funding,  and  to 
vote  "yea"  for  the  entire  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Congressman  Joelson. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  distiu-bs 
me  to  think  that  many  quahfled  students 
will  be  unable  to  begin  or  continue  their 
college  education  in  the  fall  due  to  the 
lack  of  student  grant  and  loan  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government.  While  all 
of  us  want  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  Federal  budget  and  have  so  voted  on 
previous  occasions,  it  seems  that  loan 
programs  such  as  NDEA,  allowing  the 
individual  to  help  himself,  are  more 
worthy  of  retention  than  others  based 
on  pure  welfare.  Several  imiversity  and 
college  presidents  in  Florida  have  writ- 
ten to  me  concerning  the  reduced  fund- 
ing for  these  programs.  One  said: 

The  projected  cutback  will  force  us  to 
deny  assistance  to  approximately  700  quali- 
fied students  In  the  1969-70  academic  year. 

Another  said: 

Our  Institution  has  diligently  adhered  to 
requirements  and  suggestions  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  actively  recruit  and 
commit  financial  assistance  to  students  In 
the  early  stages  of  their  secondary  school 
career.  Money  has  been  promised,  hopes  have 
been  built  and  now  It  appears  they  cannot 
be  fulfilled. 
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And  Dr.  Charles  N.  Millican,  the  pres- 
ident of  Florida's  newest  institution  of 
higher  learning,  Florida  Technological 
University  In  Orlando,  said: 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram has  been  the  major  source  of  college 
aid  for  ten  years.  Many  students  will  be 
imable  to  attend  college  unless  these  funds 
are  Increased.  It  is  tragic  to  have  qualified 
students  turned  away  from  the  university 
because  no  financial  aid  Is  available  to  them. 
Now  that  the  government  has  begun  these 
programs,  it  seems  imperative  they  be  con- 
tinued in  keeping  with  our  national  goals 
and  purpose. 

I  cannot  agree  more.  And  those  who 
recommend  that  the  federally  insured 
loans  through  banks,  credit  unions,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  be  utiUzed 
to  offset  these  other  forms  of  aid  are  not, 
in  my  opinion,  being  very  realistic.  While 
I  like  the  approach,  it  is  not  working. 
Not  a  single  financial  institution  in  one 
of  the  largest  counties  in  my  district  is 
making  any  new  loans  under  this  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time.  Only  five  of 
the  more  than  30  financial  institutions  in 
this  coimty  are  even  in  the  program,  and 
many  times  they  make  loans  only  to 
those  students  who  come  from  families 
with  financially  stable  backgrounds. 

As  one  of  the  22  Congressmen  who 
spent  a  week  visiting  various  college  and 
imiversity  campuses  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, I  can  tell  you  from  personal  con- 
tact with  administration,  faculty,  and 
students  that  these  programs  are  vital 
to  higher  education  in  America.  It  is 
my  belief  that  any  student  who  is  qual- 
ified to  attend  college  and  is  ready  to 
devote  four  years  of  hard  work  for  a 
degree,  but  does  not  have  the  necessary 
finances,  should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
ttmity  through  a  government  loan.  This 
is  not  a  handout.  The  loan  must  be  re- 
paid. This  is  the  type  of  program  that 
is  needed  in  this  country  where  people 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves. I  therefore  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  support  additionad  NDEA  student  loan 
funding. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  more  important  work  for  the  Con- 
gress than  our  duty  to  insure  that  future 
generations  have  the  intellectual  capac- 
ity to  cope  with  the  challenging  world 
of  tomorrow  that  we  have  erected  for 
them.  They  cannot  meet  this  challenge 
without  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
minds,  their  skills,  and  their  spirits  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

The  amendment  by  Congressman 
Joelson  provides  additional  funds  be- 
yond those  proposed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  such  programs  as 
vocational  education,  aid  for  low  income 
children,  library  and  textbook  materials, 
guidance  and  coimseling,  educational 
equipment,  increased  student  loan  fimds, 
and  a  substantial  increase  in  impact  aid. 

The  people  of  my  30th  Congressional 
District,  educators,  school  board  mem- 
bers, college  officials,  and,  most  of  all, 
parents,  support  increased  funds  for 
education. 

These  are  responsible,  intelligent  peo- 
ple who  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
inflation,  which  concern  us  all.  They  be- 
lieve, as  I  do,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  this  country  can- 


not be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  false 
economy. 

Tax  reform  will  bilng  additional  rev- 
enues. Let  us  use  a  small  portion  of  this 
and  whatever  savings  we  can  make  in 
the  defense  and  other  hardware  budgets 
to  provide  for  an  investment  in  the  most 
essential  factor  in  the  formula  for  a 
bright  future  for  our  Nation — the  minds 
of  our  cliildren  and  youth. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Joelson  amendment  and, 
in  particular,  NDEA  title  V,  guidance 
and  coimseling. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1969,  this  pro- 
gram was  given  $17  million — a  small 
figuie  compared  to  what  is  needed  for 
an  effective  program.  Is  it  not  incon- 
ceivable that  in  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  absolutely  no  funds  were 
requested  for  this  purpose  at  all?  The 
amendment  only  requests  that  we  restore 
the  $17  million  to  try  to  meet  this  need. 

This  program  fulfills  one  of  the  most 
basic  needs  in  education  today — that 
of  face-to-face  contact  with  the  youth 
of  our  Nation.  In  order  to  learn,  one 
must  be  instilled  with  the  desire  to  learn. 
If  a  child  is  not  learning  as  he  should, 
why  is  he  not?  Testing  is  done  to  de- 
termine a  child's  learning  level;  interest 
is  taken  in  personal  problems  which 
might  hinder  him  in  his  learning  proc- 
ess These  problems — and  many  more — 
our  counselors  study  and  correct;  and 
they  must  be  handled  personally,  not 
with  books  or  computers. 

Guidance  and  counseling,  title  V-A  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  is 
in  dire  need  of  increased  funds.  But  in- 
stead of  an  increase,  what  does  the  com- 
mittee-reported bill  hold  for  this  vital 
field?  Almost  elimination.  One  out  of  ten 
counselors  in  America  is  paid  from  title 
V-A  funds.  What  will  happen  to  them? 

More  importantly,  what  will  happen  to 
the  children  whom  they  help  year  after 
year? 

The  estimated  personnel  loss  in  this 
field  is  4,000  from  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  as  a  result  of  the 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  A  loss  of  one  person  in  this  field  is 
a  backward  step  and  a  detriment  to  our 
educational  program  and  to  our  children. 
The  loss  of  4,000  would  be  a  disaster. 

It  is  entirely  out  of  character  for  the 
Congress  to  ignore  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion, but  that  is  what  this  bill  would 
do.  What  we  are  striving  for  now  is  not, 
unfortunately,  the  improvement  neces- 
sary for  this  program,  but  rather  for 
the  mere  survival  of  the  existing  facili- 
ties and  personnel.  Already  this  field 
is  one  of  the  most  neglected  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States;  so  how  can  we  pos- 
sibly consider  reduction  or  elimination 
of  these  funds  in  the  coming  year? 

In  the  interest  of  our  children's  edu- 
cation and,  in  turn,  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  its  continuing  growth,  I 
recommend  that  we  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment before  us  today,  and  bring  funding 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing — 
title  V-A  of  NDEA — back  up  to  last  years 
level. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Joelson  amendment. 

The  funds  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment, less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 


of  the  1970  budget,  wll  at  least  enable 
us  to  begin  meeting  the  great  unmet  need 
for  more  effective  education  programs  on 
all  levels. 

The  committee  bill,  by  itself,  and  even 
with  the  amendments  propHJsed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
RoBisoN»  means  that  fimding  for  the 
important  new  education  programs  in 
1970  will  not  be  much  higher  than  last 
year's  level.  But  increasing  costs  will 
result  in  an  actual  cutback  in  programs 
even  if  Federal  funding  stays  the  same  or 
is  increased  slightly. 

For  my  State,  Minnesota,  the  Joelson 
amendment  means  an  additional  $8.5 
milUon  to  our  local  school  districts  and 
an  additional  $3.5  million  to  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Without  these  neces- 
sary extra  Federal  dollars,  I  know  that 
educational  progress  will  be  stalled  in 
Minnesota  next  year. 

Several  days  ago  I  received  a  telegram 
urging  support  for  a  larger  education  ap- 
propriation from  Stuart  Rid:;r,  chairman 
of  the  MinneapoUs  Board  of  Education. 
Because  Mr.  Rider's  statement  expresses 
the  need  for  increased  funding  so  effec- 
tively, I  am  including  it  with  my 
remarks: 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  July  24.1969. 
Representative  Donald  M.  Feasee, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  unan- 
imously recommends  your  active  support 
of  full  funding  for  the  pending  HEW  edu- 
cation appropriations.  We  further  recom- 
mend that  the  Individual  categorical  pro- 
grams be  maintained  and  not  grouped,  since 
such  groupings  will  destroy  promising  pro- 
grams. In  a  time  of  mounting  school  crises 
we  feel  an  urgent  need  for  massive  Federal 
assistance  to  provide  the  kind  of  education 
program  that  not  only  can  place  men  on  the 
moon  but  can  educate  men  to  live  peace- 
fully and  creatively  on  our  planet. 
Stuabt  W.  Rider.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Minneapolis 

Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
lise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Joelson) . 

In  1965,  the  Congress  responded  to  the 
Johnson  administration's  exhortation  to 
upgrade  our  educational  system  with  the 
passage  of  the  Secondary  and  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  of  1965.  This  action 
represented  a  significant  part  of  a  large 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  both  the  'disadvantaged  "  and 
"estranged  "  in  our  coimtry.  In  1969,  both 
the  greatness  of  man's  epic  journey  to 
the  moon  and  the  malaise  of  our  urban 
crisis  give  rise  to  an  even  greater  chal- 
lenge to  America's  educational  system. 
At  no  time  in  our  Nation's  history  has 
the  education  of  our  60  million  school- 
children loomed  into  such  imporunce 
as  it  has  today. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Joelson  amendment  would 
give  increased  meaning  to  the  numerous 
programs  which  were  previously  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  It  is  clear  that  in- 
creased funding  is  vitally  necessary  if  the 
effectiveness  of  the  numerous  programs 
is  going  to  be  continued  and  expanded. 
At  stake  is  the  educational  welfare  of  60 
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million  students  and  millions  of  others 
who  seek  to  uplift  themselves. 

The  Joelson  amendment  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  for  90  percent  of 
the  authorization  under  Public  Law 
874 — impact  aid  program.  My  own  State 
of  Hawaii  is  no  exception  in  being 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  fimds  from 
this  program. 

As  one  of  the  focal  centers  of  the  Pa- 
cific region.  Hawaii  is  the  site  of  a  very 
high  concentration  of  military  installa- 
tions and  personnel  necessary  to  man 
them.  Substantial  numbers  of  children 
of  both  military  and  civilian  personnel 
employed  at  the  various  military  instal- 
lations attend  Hawaii's  public  schools, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  situated  off  the 
military  bases.  Funds  from  the  impact 
school  aid  program  have  been  most  es- 
sential in  helping  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  education  which  is  offered  to 
these  schoolchildren.  The  Hawaii  State 
board  of  education  has  budgeted  for  its 
1970  needs  in  reliance  of  the  receipt  of 
impacted  school  aid  f  imds.  Failure  to  ap- 
propriate adequate  funds  would  thus 
imperil  the  educational  future  of  these 
children  and  represent  a  callous  disre- 
gard of  their  assessed  needs. 

At  a  time  when  the  demands  on  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  increasing 
almost    proportionately    with    our   con- 
temporary    knowledge     explosion,     the 
Joelson  amendement  would  also  provide 
a  small  but  necessary  amount  for  the 
construction    of    4-year    undergraduate 
academic  facilities.  If  we  hope  to  give 
meaning    to    our    insistent    advice    to 
graduating  high  school  students  to  pur- 
sue higher  education  then  we  must  pro- 
vide sufficient   appropriations,   particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  continuing  financial 
pressure  on  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  for  the  accommodation  of  in- 
creased numbers  of  students.  And  at  the 
same  time,  unless  more  funds  are  allo- 
cated for  direct  Government  loans  as 
authorized  by  title  11  of  the  National  De- 
fense   Education    Art,    many    of    these 
young   aspiring   students   will   have   no 
way  of  financing  their  higher  education. 
In    sum.    support    for    the    increased 
funding  included  in  this  package  amend- 
ment would  establish  not  only  what  is 
fair  and  just,  but  it  would  also  insure 
todays  educational  well-being  of  those 
upon  whose  shoulders  will  some  day  rest 
the  responsibilities  of  this  great  Nation. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  is  be- 
ing offered  today  to  increase  education 
assistance  programs  by  about  $890  mil- 
Ton  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  America  as  it  enters  the  1970's. 
At  a  time  when  increased  numbers  of 
students  are  trying  to  enter  college  and 
are  in  need  of  assistance,  at  a  time  when 
interest  rates  are  at  the  highest  levels 
in  our  Nation's  history,  and  banks  are 
making  almost  no  loans  to  families  for 
college  assistance — even  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's guaranteed  loan  programs — it 
is  unconscionable  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  less  money  for  stu- 
dent college  assistance  in  fiscal  1970  than 
it  did  in  fiscal  1969.  College  administra- 
tors and  students  currently  enrolled  in 
school  depend  on  a  continuing  level  of 
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commitment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; the  bill  we  have  before  us  breaks 
faith  with  that  commitment. 

One  of  the  progranjs  being  cut  is  the 
National  E)efense  Education  Act.  This  is 
the  act  that  the  Congress  enacted  to 
overcome  the  technological,  scientific, 
and  educational  gap  which  had  devel- 
oped between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is' the  act  that  gave 
us  the  educated  and  trained  manpower 
to  put  men  on  the  moon.  This  is  the  act 
which  has  opened  whole  new  vistas  of 
opportunity  to  us  as  a  nation.  Yet  In  the 
same  week  that  the  first  moon  walkers 
are  in  quarantine  we  are  being  asked 
to  cut  the  NDEA  program  which  has 
proven  to  be  such  a  success. 

The  effect  of  these  NDEA  cuts  will  be 
severely  felt  everywhere.  In  Cuyahoga 
County,  in  which  Cleveland  is  located 
and  which  has  a  population  of  nearly 
2  million,  the  NDEA  student  loan  alloca- 
tion for  the  coming  school  year  to  10 
colleges  will  be  $563,443  less  than  it  was 
in  the  just  completed  school  year.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  for  example 
will  receive  about  $300,000  less  than  last 
year.  John  Carroll  University  will  receive 
40  percent  of  what  it  received  last  year. 
How  can  students  or  administrators  of 
these  fine  institutions  possibly  make  any 
rational  plans  with  such  drastic  slashes 
in  the  loan  fund? 

Approval  of  today's  amendments  is 
also  vital  for  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  both  public  and 
private.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  wiU  be  increased  by 
$180,800,000.  This  will  mean  that  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  with  children 
from  low-income  families  will  receive 
extra  and  desperately  needed  funds  to 
provide  better  quality  education.  Only 
with  increased  funding  of  this  program 
can  the  cycle  of  poor  education,  poor 
opportunity,  and  poverty  be  broken.  The 
amendment  will  also  provide  an  addi- 
tional $131,500,000  for  vocational  educa- 
tion through  the  States.  If  this  increase 
is  not  approved,  many  on-going  pro- 
grams in  the  States  will  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed or  stopped.  In  our  increasingly 
complex  and  technical  society,  a  trained 
and  skilled  work  force  is  a  must.  If  we 
fall  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing skills,  unemployment  and  disillu- 
sionment will  become  a  growing  and  per- 
manent featui-e  of  our  society. 

To  fail  to  provide  these  needed  educa- 
tion funds  or  even  match  the  funds  ap- 
propriated last  year  will  be  to  force  the 
local  school  districts  either  to  curtail 
their  services  or  to  attempt  to  provide 
them  through  increased  local  levies.  To 
curtail  the  services  is  to  curtail  our 
future  as  a  nation.  Yet  local  districts  face 
an  impossible  task  in  obtaining  adequate 
increases  in  levies.  The  taxpayer's  revolt, 
spurred  by  the  surtax  and  the  awareness 
of  injustice  in  the  Federal  tax  code,  has 
displayed  itself  where  it  hurts  the  most — 
in  local  school  bond  issues  and  levies. 
This  year  we  must  not  reduce  our  com- 
mitment to  American  Education  or  our 
local  school  sj'stems  will  be  irreparably 
damaged. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I 


feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
even  larger  conmiitment  to  education 
and  that  the  Joelson  amendment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

If  we  examine  the  trend  of  national 
commitments  to  education  throughout 
the  world,  we  note  that  the  United  States 
spends  less  at  all  levels  of  government 
together  than  the  Soviet  Union  on  edu- 
cation. We  also  note  that  the  United 
States  ranks  low  among  all  nations,  non- 
Communist  and  Communist,  in  the 
amount  of  tax  dollars  spent  for  educa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  total  tax  dollars 
collected.  As  others  have  said:  We  have 
won  the  moon  race,  but  will  we  win  the 
education  race?  We  must  be  prepared  to 
commit  the  necessary  resources  to  our 
Nation's  future,  and  our  young  people 
must  be  well-educated  to  handle  the 
momentous  problems  of  tomorrow. 

During  the  debate  that  has  occurred, 
there  have  been  several  references  to  the 
Public  Law  874  program  as  a  "bonanza." 
I  am  not  certain  what  the  implication  is 
with  respect  to  the  term  being  used  in 
this  context.  If  the  suggestion  is  that 
the  impacted  aid  program  is  a  bargain 
or  an  extra  and  undeserved  dividend.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  have 
used  the  term  to  confer  with  their  local 
school  officials  about  whether  the  Fed- 
eral payments  under  the  program  even 
match  the  actual  maintenance  and  op- 
eration costs  incurred  with  federally 
connected  students.  I  think  their  experi- 
ence wUl  be  the  same  as  mine  that  the 
Public  Law  874  program  does  not  meet 
these  costs.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  important  that  we  approve 
the  Joelson  amendment  so  that  our 
school  districts  will  receive  at  least  90 
percent  of  their  entitlement  under  the 
program. 

As  one  might  expect,  throughout  the 
debate  there  have  been  references  to  the 
budgetai-y  impact  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. It  certainly  is  true  that  it  provides 
for  an  additional  $895  million  for  nine 
education  programs.  But  that  amount 
does  not  even  match  our  annual  subsidy 
to  the  cotton  and  wheat  growers  of  this 
Nation.  Smely,  we  can  afford  to  provide 
commensurate  support  for  our  educa- 
tion systems.  Also,  there  is  the  matter  of 
a  $3  billion  budget  surplus  for  the  recent 
fiscal  year.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
can  utilize  a  portion  of  the  surplus  in 
programs  that  are  investments  in  our 
Nation's  future.  The  Joelson  amendment 
represents  such  an  investment. 

Mj-.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Michel  ) . 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel)  was  granted  peiinission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  schools  of  our  country  are  faced  with 
the  increasingly  difficult  tasks  of  provid- 
ing an  education  for  our  youth  and 
building  a  foundation  for  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  They  are  in  a  financial 
squeeze  whereby  the  numbers  of  children 
keep  rising  and  the  tax  base  on  which 
they  must  depend  primarily  for  their 
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support  is  constantly  shrinking.  Some 
school  districts  have  the  additional  bur- 
den of  educating  children  whose  parents 
either  live  or  work  on  Federal  property 
or  both — thereby  depriving  the  school 
districts  even  further  of  their  basic  op- 
erating revenue. 

The  federally  impacted  areas  program 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  19 
years  and  has  been  successful  in  balanc- 
ing these  inequities  by  providing  funds 
to  school  districts  which  are  overbur- 
dened because  of  Federal  installations. 
By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  program  is  Public 
Law  81-874  for  school  maintenance  and 
operation.  Because  there  are  no  strings 
attached  to  this  aid,  the  program  con- 
forms with  my  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  not  control  our 
schools.  Funds  from  this  act  have  as- 
sisted schools  in  over  375  congressional 
districts,  and  which  are  attended  by 
over  half  of  our  schoolchildren. 

The  HEW  appropriations  bill  (H.R. 
13111)  would  effectively  cripple  this 
program  by  removing  funds  for  entitle- 
ment under  category  B — those  children 
whose  parents  either  live  or  work  on 
Federal  property.  If  this  cut  is  allowed, 
the  effects  would  be  devastating.  In  Cal- 
ifornia alone,  the  1970  estimated  entitle- 
ment is  over  $100,000,000,  but  the  pro- 
posed cuts  would  reduce  this  figure  to 
nearly  one-fourth  of  that  amount.  In  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  proposed  cut 
would  reduce  the  program  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  total  entitlements. 

Two  areas  will  be  severely  curtaDed  by 
this  proposal — our  big  cities,  and  the 
communities  surrounding  our  rural  mil- 
itary installations.  These  are  the  very 
areas  which  have  been  found  to  be  in 
the  most  desperate  financial  situation. 

My  own  district,  of  course,  is  keenly 
concerned  with  the  potential  impact  of 
the  3b  student  cuts,  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed.  I  can,  of  course, 
recognize  serious  inequities  which  exist 
in  the  present  program.  Unfortunately, 
efforts  to  amend  Public  Law  874  in  an 
attempt  to  alleviate  these  problems  have 
failed. 

Although  I  am  in  favor  of  such  reform, 
I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  the 
retributive  act  of  completely  eliminating 
funds  for  3b  students  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  If  and  when  reform  be- 
comes attractive  enough  to  invite  action, 
it  would  in  my  judgment  call  for  a 
gradual  reduction  of  fimds,  not  an 
across-the-board  cut. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  cut  are 
disastrous  to  the  school  districts  of  our 
country.  Los  Angeles  city  schools  for  in- 
stance would  face  a  revenue  loss  of 
nearly  $4  million.  Without  adequate  time 
to  prepare  for  such  a  loss,  and  with  the 
recent  record  of  school  bond  defeats,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  scope  and  quality 
of  our  youngsters'  education  would  have 
to  be  seriously  curtailed. 

Let  us  examine  another  ramification 
of  the  problems  involved  with  the  ap- 
propriation bill  as  reported  by  commit- 
tee. And  that,  of  course.  Is  the  economic 
level  of  those  areas  which  are  affected 
by  the  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas. 

In  my  district,  there  are  two  princi- 
pal   military    establishments,    Edwards 
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Air  Force  Base,  and  the  China  Lake 
Naval  Weapons  Center.  Both  are  located 
in  desert  areas  of  southern  California, 
and  in  each  case,  the  base  represents 
the  major  economic  factor  of  the  area. 
The  economic  level  surrounding  military 
installations  is  often  inadequate  because 
of  an  inflexible  tax  base.  It  is  impossible 
to  expect  educational  opportimities  to 
remain  constant  when  this  tax  base 
offers  such  little  room  for  expansion. 
One  school  district  which  I  represent 
stands  to  lose  upwards  of  $55,000  if  full 
funding  is  not  granted.  This  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  $2.20  per  $1,000 
of  assessed  valuation,  if  H.R.  13111  is 
approved  intact.  To  expect  depressed 
areas  to  bear  that  kind  of  increased  bur- 
den is  ridiculous.  To  expect  the  children 
of  our  Federal  employees  to  attend 
schools  which  offer  inferior  educational 
resources,  simply  because  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  prepared  to  meet  its 
share  of  the  burden  is  disgraceful;  and 
says  nothing  about  our  commitment  to 
make  a  military  or  Government  career 
as  attractive  as  possible. 

Surely,  this  Congress  can  find  areas 
in  the  national  budget  which  will  lend 
themselves  to  economies,  without  sacri- 
ficing quality  education  for  our  children. 

In  order  to  restore  this  vitally  needed 
program  to  the  minimum  level  which 
will  effectively  carry  out  its  purpose,  I 
am  strongly  in  support  of  this  or  any 
amendment,  which  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary moneys  for  the  program.  This  will 
allow  payments  to  all  the  school  districts 
which  are  faced  with  the  burden  of  Fed- 
eral activities  and  will  help  us  to  meet 
our  evergrowing  responsibility  to  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  and,  therefore,  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
close  debate  on  this  particular  section  of 
the  bill,  may  I  quickly  sum  up.  The  Joel- 
son amendment  and  my  substitute  are 
both  in  the  second  degree,  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  will  lead  us  into  the 
parliamentary  situation  where  we  will 
have  a  vote  on  the  Smith  amendment  to 
the  Joelson  amendment  first.  If  that  is 
defeated,  then  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  Robison  amendment  to  my  substi- 
tute. Thereafter,  we  will  vote  on  the 
Michel  substitute  to  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. If  that  carriers,  there  will  be  no 
vote  as  such  on  the  Joelson  amendment. 

The  Joelson  amendment  adds  $894.5 
million  to  the  bill  over  and  above  what 
we  have  in  the  bill.  The  Smith  amend- 
ment to  the  Joelson  amendment  adds 
$73.1  million,  making  a  total  package,  if 
we  were  to  adopt  the  Smith  amendment 
to  the  Joelson  amendmen,;,  of  $967.6  mil- 
lion over  and  above  what  is  in  the  bill. 

If  we  adopt  my  amendment  alone,  we 
increase  the  committee  bill  by  $318.9 
million.  If  we  add  to  my  substitute  the 
Robison  amendment,  which  involves 
$110.4  million,  we  will  have  a  package 
then  in  that  substitute  of  $429.3  million. 

I  know  the  pressure  is  on.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  office  last  night,  there  were 
35  to  40  telegrams  dealing  with  the  ac- 
tion that  took  place  on  the  floor  yester- 
day. 

We  know  about  the  talk  of  full  fund- 
ing. It  strikes  me  that  the  educators. 


who  ought  to  be  the  smartest  people  In 
this  country,  do  not  know  what  takes 
place  in  the  two-step  legislative  process 
we  have  in  Congress.  They  ought  to  know 
we  have  a  separate  authorizing  bill  and 
then  we  have  an  appropriating  bill.  How 
many  of  us  have  heard  it  said  in  the 
authorizing  process  that,  "Oh,  the  figure 
is  too  high,  but  don't  worry  about  it, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  take 
care  of  It." 

I  believe  we  have  to  look  at  a  few  other 
items  that  will  show  what  takes  place  in 
this  two-step  process.  In  model  cities  we 
are  funding  at  36  percent  of  authorized 
entitlement;  in  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects, we  are  fundin;?  at  25  percent  of  en- 
titlement: in  neighborhood  facilities,  we 
are  funding  at  36  percent  of  entitlement; 
and  in  waste  treatment  grants  we  are 
funding  at  only  21  percent  of  entitlement. 

This  is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  Congress  came  into  being. 

I  must  say  my  friends  have  also  been 
calling  me  and  asking  me  to  bend  a  little 
bit.  I  must  also  tell  you  I  supported  the 
motion  in  committee  to  increase  the  first 
part  of  this  section  of  the  bill  by  $84 
million.  I  am  now  adding  to  it  S318.9  in 
my  amendment,  so  I  have  a  figure  of_ 
$402.9  million  above  the  Nixon  budget.  If 
I  had  heard  anybody  say  2  weeks  ago 
that  I  would  take  such  action,  I  would 
have  said  he  was  crazy.  I  cannot  believe 
it  myself.  I  awakened  this  morning  at 
5  o'clock,  and  I  was  distressed  about  this 
action  of  mine.  How  can  I  justify  it? 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  must  agree  on 
priorities.  The  President  is  making  his 
trip,  and  we  know  we  want  to  get  this 
war  over  with.  Second,  we  know  we 
must  curb  infiation  and  get  our  financial 
house  in  order  so  we  can  do  all  the  addi- 
tional things  we  would  like  to  do  on  a 
broader  scale.  But  we  are  not  able  to  do 
so  now  because  of  the  fiscal  situation. 

We  cannot  do  it  simply  by  raising  taxes 
or  the  prime  interest  rate  or  the  redis- 
count rate.  The  t)est  thing  is  to  cut 
Federal  expenditures  or  at  least  keep 
them  in  line  with  the  President's  budget. 

The  Federal  Government  has  to  take 
the  lead  in  setting  the  tone,  and  Congress 
has  not  done  so  up  to  this  time.  I  recall 
when  President  Johnson  said: 

We  have  to  combat  inflation.  We  have  to 
do  aU  these  things.  The  last  thing  we  want 
to  do  is  to  Impose  wage  and  price  controls. 

President  Nixon  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion. We  do  not  want  to  impose  wage 
and  price  controls. 

Let  me  wind  up  here  with  a  few  simple 
statistics. 

The  President  in  his  revised  budget 
cut  the  adjusted  Johnson  budget  by  S4 
billion.  Now,  we  have  heard  some  horns 
tooted  around  here  about  the  fiscal  year 
1969  ending  up  with  a  $3  billion  surplus. 
Let  me  remind  the  Members  that  $8.4 
billion  of  that  surplus  comes  about  by  an 
increase  in  the  trust  funds  receipts, 
overexpenditures  from  those  trust  funds. 

Have  we  had  any  legislation  on  this 
floor  yet  to  increase  social  security  bene- 
flts?  At  one  time  they  were  supposed  to 
be  raised  7  percent.  It  is  said  now  that 
they  should  oe  raised  10  percent.  I  ex- 
I>ect  that  with  the  cost  of  living  going 
up  as  it  is,  the  increase  will  be  even 
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more.  That  increase  has  to  come  out  of 
the  trust  funds. 

Before  we  start  to  spend  the  surplus 
we  had  better  think  about  where  the 
surplus  came  from. 

I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  since 
April  1  uncontrollable  spending  has 
risen  $2.5  billion.  ac<;rrding  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement.  If  what  is  going  on 
over  in  the  other  body  ends  up  with  no 
extension  of  the  surcharge,  we  will  lose 
$10  billion  of  revenue. 

So  we  have  to  take  a  stand  here  in 
this  Congress  today.  I  have  gone  over- 
board in  proposing  amendments  here  to 
increase  this  bill  by  $400  million.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  support  the  substitute 
amendment  and  vote  down  the  Joelson 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 

to  close  debate  on  this  amendment  and 

all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  curtain 

.   speech    is    always    as    tiresome    to    the 

.  speaker  as  it  is  to  the  audience.  I  have 

been  on  both  sides  of  those  footlights. 

and  I  know  just  how  you  feel  and  just 

how  I  feel. 

I  want  you  to  know  this.  I  have  said 
this  to  many  of  the  Members  here  on 
the  floor,  in  the  hallways  and  the  cloak- 
rooms, and  I  say  it  now  so  you  will  be 
sure:  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Michel 
substitute  amendment. 

I  said  that  when  the  budget  came  to 
my  committee  it  was  utterly  unrealistic. 
I  said  It  in  my  opening  remarks  yester- 
day, and  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis  I 
say  it  now.  I  am  not  changing  my  colors. 
Now.  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  and 
I  have  lunched  together  countless  times 
since  he  has  been  here  gracing  these 
Halls.  He  vill  leave  in  September.  He 
will  not  ha-  e  the  g-eat  privilege — at  least 
I  doubt  i: — of  voting  for  his  own  amend- 
ment on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
He  wUl  be  in  the  ivory  tower  of  the  court 
in  the  great  State  of  rew  Jersey.  God 
grant  him  well. 

But  with  all  my  friendship  and  with 
all  my  affection  and  with  all  my  regard, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
giving  him  a  going  away  present  of  $1 
billion. 

I  was  amazed  that  the  amendment  got 
to  the  floor.  Technically  it  is  here,  but  it 
violates  by  its  presence  the  intent  and 
the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  this  House  for 
generations,  for  appropriation  bills  are 
considered  paragraph  by  paragraph  by 
paragraph  for  amendment,  points  of 
order  or  whatever  else  the  ru!.  3  provide. 
But  it  is  here. 

This  package— I  have  heard  about  it 
for  weeks.  I  recall  the  lines  from  a  play. 
I  will  have  to  leave  a  bad  word  out.  The 
crown  prince  said  to  his  father: 

This  package,  this  baggage,  this  creature, 
this  hydra-headed  monster,  this  thing  which 
casts  a  blot  upon  the  esc'.itcheon,  sire,  of 
tills  noble  house. 
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This  has  been  a  great  2  days.  I  did  not 
limit  debate  until  everybody  wanted  it 
limited,  and  believe  me  there  were  people 
who  were  after  me  today  to  limit  debate. 
Oh,  no.  My  grandfather  McCarthy  would 
turn  over  in  his  grave  if  I  tried  to  stop 


people  from  talking,  beginning  with  his 
grandson. 

Now  you  have  heard  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  here.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  who  is  for  motherhood,  who  is  for 
children,  who  is  for  education.  There  are 
$10  billion  in  the  various  Federal  budgets 
for  educational  elements  of  all  kinds  In 
this  Government.  $10  billion.  That  is 
neglecting  to  educators  and  the  children? 
Oh,  no. 

I  am  amazed  at  my  mail  and  the  fine, 
dedicated  educators  I  have  met  who 
have  not  the  remotest  idea,  really — they 
are  not  fakers,  they  are  good,  honest 
people — of  the  distinction  and  the  dif- 
ference between  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. These  fine  people  have  not 
the  remotest  idea.  They  are  teaching 
civics  and  history  and  education  and  are 
urging  participation— and  properly  so — 
by  their  students  in  government  and 
politics.  Authorization,  authorization. 
They  forget  the  privilege  constitutionally 
of  this  House,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  that  you 
should  stand  by  appropriations,  appro- 
priations. 

Oh,  I  hope  their  visits  to  this  hallowed 
Chamber  in  these  2  days  will  give 
them  a  message  for  their  students.  They 
never  before  learned  it  themselves.  It  is 
amazing,  is  it  not?  It  is  amazing,  but  it 
is  true.  So,  you  see,  their  trip  has  not 
been  wasted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment I  have  one  gesture — thumbs  down. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  vote  oc- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson >. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brademas) 
there  were — ayes  81,  noes  152. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  and  Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
97,  noes  206. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  to 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Robison 
and  Mr.  Floob. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  117,  noes 
188. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Joelson ) . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Michel 
and  Mr.  Joelson. 


The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  160,  noes 
197. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  occurs 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Joelson 
and  Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  242,  noes 
106. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  under 
title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
$205,360,700:  Provided,  That  the  aggregate 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  grants  there- 
for within  States  shall  not  be  less  than  92  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  allocated  from  the 
fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  such  States  for  grants. 

.MUENDMENT    OFrERED    BY    MR.    JOELSON 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson:  On 
page  26,  strike  out  lines  1  through  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Joelson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SCHOOL     ASSISTANCE     IN     FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED    AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
ch.  13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23  1950. 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19),  $202,167,000 
of  which  $187,000,000  shall  be  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  schools  as  author- 
ized by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950,  as  amended,  and  $15,167,000  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  shall 
be  for  providing  school  facilities  as  author- 
ized by  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  jppropriaton  shall  not  be 
available  to  pay  local  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  said  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  until 
full  payment  has  been  made  of  the  amounts 
to  which  such  agencies  are  entitled  pursuant 
to  sections  3(a)  and  6  of  Title  I  of  said  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JOELSON 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson:  On 
page  26,  strike  out  lines  8  through  22. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  I  did  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  I  want 
to  strongly  indicate  my  belief  that  the 
fimdmg  level  recommended  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  inadequate  for  a  pro- 
gram with  a  good  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  an  area  of  vital  need. 

Although  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  contains  an  increase  of  $837.- 
000  in  the  appropriations  for  this  pro- 


gram from  the  fiscal  year  1969  level,  I 
would  hope  that  the  other  body  would 
provide  the  full  $31,100,000  requested  by 
the  Nixon  administration. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  won  strong 
local  support  and  the  endorsement  of 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
Through  a  unique  partnership  of  Fed- 
eral funding  and  program  format,  the 
Teacher  Corps  provides  an  opportunity 
for  local  initiative  and  local  creativity 
in  attacking  the  problem  of  attracting 
and  training  of  teachers  specifically  for 
poverty  area  schools. 

The  failure  to  provide  the  requested 
appropriations  will  not  significantly  al- 
ter the  size  of  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram, as  much  as  it  will  affect  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Teacher  Corps  to  operate  ef- 
ficiently with  the  funds  that  are  pro- 
vided. This  is  a  problem  which  has 
plagued  the  Teacher  Corps  and  more 
particularly  the  local  school  systems  and 
universities  that  have  been  involved  in 
making  it  work.  The  idea  of  forward 
funding  has  been  before  us  for  a  good 
deal  of  time.  Its  merits  have  been  argued 
and  reargued.  It  therefore  may  not 
arouse  much  concern  or  attention  at  this 
time,  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  less 
vital  to  our  educational  process.  It  can- 
not be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
good  programs  take  time  to  plan  and 
execute.  It  takes  time  to  recruit  and  se- 
lect good  people  to  carry  them  out.  We 
deny  our  local  school  districts,  universi- 
ties and  the  Teacher  Corps  this  time, 
when  we  cut  this  appropriation,  and  we 
deny  ourselves  and  the  children  and 
communities  this  program  serves. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  provided  com- 
mimities  and  universities  with  the  op- 
portunity to  test  concepts  and  programs 
which  they,  because  of  lack  of  money, 
personnel  or  organizational  structure, 
could  not  institute  themselves,  but 
which,  with  Teacher  Corps  support, 
they  have  been  able  to  implement  and 
eventually  expand  into  their  regular 
programs. 

And  the  Teacher  Corps  has  proved  an 
impetus  for  volunteer  efforts.  It  has  pro- 
vided through  its  team  structure  a  mech- 
anism which  can  tap  commimity  mem- 
bers' and  students'  willingness  and 
ability  to  serve  and  work  for  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  education  and 
the  school  system,  within  the  institu- 
tional school  framework. 

Again,  may  I  state,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  very  disappointed  at  the  rec- 
ommended level  of  funding  in  this  bill 
for  this  important  program.  I  hope  that 
it  can  be  restored. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HIGHER     EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  titles  ni  and  IV  (except 
parts  D  and  F) ,  part  E  of  title  V,  and  section 
1207  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
amended,  titles  I  and  III  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963,  as  amended, 
titles  II  and  rv  and  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  aa  amended  (20  U.S.C. 
421-429),  and  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329),  $785.- 
839.000,  of  which  $159,600,000  shall  be  for 
educational  opportanity  grants  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 


1965  and  shall  remain  avaUable  through  June 
30,  1971,  $63,900,000  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended  shall  be  for  loan  insurance  pro- 
grams under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  that  Act, 
including  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  com- 
puter services  In  connection  with  the  insured 
loan  program,  $154,000,000  shall  be  for  granta 
for  college  work-study  programs  under  part 
C  of  title  rv  of  that  Act  (of  which  amount* 
reallotted  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1971),  Including  one  per  centum  of 
such  amount  to  be  available,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  in  section  442  of  that 
Act,  for  cooperative  education  programs  that 
alternate  periods  of  full-time  academic  study 
with  periods  of  full-time  public  or  pri- 
vate employment,  $43,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  for  construction  of  public  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  under  title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  which  amount  shall  remain  available 
through  June  30,  1971,  $11,750,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  shall  be  for  annual 
interest  grants  under  section  306  of  that  Act, 
$181,306,000  shall  be  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  established 
In  accordance  with  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  and  $12,120,000  shall  be  for 
the  purposes  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29,  1935. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.    JOELSON 

Mr.  JOELBON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson:  Be- 
ginning with  line  13,  on  page  27,  strike  every- 
thing down  through  line  21  on  page  28. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  1241- 
1391)  (except  section  102(b)  and  parts  C  and 
E  of  title  I) .  and  section  402  of  the  Elemen- 
tary ajid  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967,  $357,216,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$300,336,000  shall  be  for  State  vocational 
education  programs  under  part  B  of  said  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  including 
development  and  administration  of  State 
plans  and  evaluation  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  section  102(c)  of 
said  Act.  and  $10,000,000  for  part  H  of  said 
title  I,  not  to  exceed  $1,680,000  for  State  ad- 
visory councils  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  said  Act,  $13,000,000  for  ex- 
emplary programs  under  part  D  of  said  Act 
of  which  fifty  per  centum  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  and  fifty  per  centum 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30,  1971, 
$15,000,000  for  consumer  and  homemaklng 
education  programM  under  part  P  of  said 
Act,  and  $14,000,000  shall  be  for  cooperative 
vocational  education  programs  under  G  of 
said  Act. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    JOELSON 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson  :  Begin- 
ning with  line  22  on  page  28,  strike  every- 
thing down  through  line  17  on  page  29. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
read. 


The  Clerk  re&d  as  follows: 

LIBKAXIXS    AND    COMMUNITY    SESVICES 

For  carrying  out  titles  I,  III.  and  IV  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  as 
amend'ed  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  16),  titles  I  and  II 
(except  section  224)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (20  use.  1001-1033,  1041), 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  196«  (20  U.S.C. 
ch.  30).  and  part  IV  of  title  in  (except 
section  396)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (40  U.S.C  390-395,  397-399),  $126,- 
209,000,  of  which  $35,000,000  shaU  be  for 
grants  for  public  library  services  under  title 
I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  $2,281,000  shall  be  for  grants  for  co- 
operative networks  of  libraries  under  title 
III  of  such  Act,  $2,049,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  State  institutional  library  services  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act,  $1,334,000  shall 
be  for  library  services  to  the  physicaUy  hand- 
icapped under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  such 
Act,  $9,500,000  shall  be  for  community  serv- 
ice and  continuing  education  programs  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  $5,- 
500,000  shall  be  for  transfer  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  for  the  acquisition  and  catalog- 
ing of  library  materials  under  part  C  of 
title  II  of  such  Act.  $50,000,000  shall  be  for 
adult  education  programs  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966,  and  $4,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  shall  be  for 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  under 
part  IV  of  title  III  (except  section  396)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  the  Joelson  pack- 
age amendment  failed  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  increase  student 
loans.  Every  day  I  receive  a  number  of 
letters  from  students  and  their  parents  in 
North  Dakota  who  are  desperately  look- 
ing for  help  in  meeting  the  rising  cost  of 
college  education.  I  think  that  certainly 
most  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
opportunity  for  young  people  of  this  Na- 
tion to  attend  college  should  be  based  on 
their  ability,  motivation,  and  desire, 
rather  than  family  finances  or  connec- 
tions. This,  of  course,  is  the  reason  the 
Congress  established  the  student  loan 
program  in  the  first  place. 

Although  I  imderstand  student  mail 
seeking  advice  on  financial  help  is  reach- 
ing near-avalanche  proportions  in  most 
all  congressional  offices,  the  problem  is 
not  a  new  one.  The  important  difference 
is  that  we  used  to  be  able  to  refer  these 
people  to  either  their  college  or  univer- 
sity financial  aids  officer,  where  they 
could  apply  for  a  direct  loan  under  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program, 
or  they  could  go  to  a  local  lending  in- 
stitution and  apply  for  a  loan  under  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  Under 
one  of  these  programs,  we  were  resison- 
ably  confident  the  student  could  get  the 
help  he  needed. 

Today,  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

As  the  prime  interest  rate  on  bank 
loans  has  increased  to  8*2  percent,  the 
7-p)ercent  interest  ceiling  on  guaranteed 
loans  has  kept  the  supply  of  funds  from 
lending  agencies  for  this  purpose  far  be- 
low the  demand.  It  Is  estimated,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  one  out  of  three  col- 
lege freshmen  who  seek  a  guaranteed 
loan  this  yeaj  will  be  turned  down. 

Because  the  blame  for  splraling  inter- 
est rates  clearly  rests  with  the  Federal 
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Govermnent.  the  responsibility  for  cor- 
recting the  student  loan  emergency  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  belongs  to 
the  Congress. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
introduced  an  amendm.ent  to  bring  the 
amount  available  for  direct  loans  to  the 
full  amount  authorized  by  the  law.  While 
this  amendment  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee, I  am  glad  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  key  section.  While  the  Joelson 
figure  was  less  than  I  proposed,  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  aware  the  House  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  colleague  from  Oregon, 
Representative  Edith  Green,  has  opened 
hearings  on  ways  to  Iceep  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  from  becoming  totally  in- 
effective. I  believe,  however,  any  serious 
consideration  given  to  raising  the  inter- 
est ceiling  on  student  loans  or  otherwise 
offering  additional  incentives  to  lending 
agencies  will  cause  them  to  adopt  a  "wait- 
and-see"  attitude,  stopping  all  student 
loan  activity  until  congressional  action 
on  any  of  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations can  be  completed. 

August  and  September,  of  course,  are 
the  peak  months  for  making  student 
loans.  Colleges  wiU  begin  their  fall  terms 
within  60  days,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
understand  the  Congress  will  be  taking 
its  summer  recess.  For  these  reasons,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  we  act  now  to  make 
sure  adequate  loan  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  help  as  many  qualified  young  peo- 
ple as  possible  get  the  education  they 
want  and  need. 

Besides  the  pressure  put  on  the  direct 
student  loan  funds  by  the  declining  avail- 
ability of  guaranteed  loans,  additional 
demands  are  resulting  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  equal  opportunity  grants. 
While  this  program  makes  money  avail- 
able to  the  very  needy  students,  each 
grant  dollar  awarded  must  be  matched  by 
financial  help  provided  by  the  college  or 
university  they  attend.  This  year,  it  is 
recommended  that  $159.9  million  be 
distributed  under  the  EOG  program,  and 
it  is  my  understanding,  many  schools 
will  be  using  direct  student  loan  money 
to  match  these  grants. 

By  adding  $47,694,000  to  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  direct  student  loans,  bringing  the 
total  to  S229  milUon,  we  will  be  making 
further  education  available  to  more  than 
100.000  young  people  who  might  well 
otherwise  miss  out  completely  on  the 
advantages  of  higher  education.  I  submit 
there  is  no  wiser  investment  our  Gov- 
ernment can  make  in  this  Nation's  fu- 
ture. 

In  conclusion  let  me  point  out  that 
this  is  different  from  most  Government 
programs  in  that  it  provides  loans  which 
are  paid  back  with  interest.  Another 
factor  to  consider  is  the  dividend  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  increased  tax  col- 
lections resulting  from  the  increased 
earnmg  power  of  those  who  have  been 
able  to  get  a  higher  education.  Thus, 
while  most  of  us  support  this  amendment 
for  its  humanitarian  benefits,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  it  as  an  ultimate 
economic  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
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AMENDMENT    OPPERED    BY    MR.    PRYOR    OP 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pryor  of  Ar- 
kansas : 
On  page  29.  line  19.  after  "titles  I."  Insert 

On  page  30,  line  3.  strike  out  "$126,209.- 
000,"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8135.394,- 
000". 

On  page  30.  line  5.  after  "Construction 
Act,"  insert  "$9,185,000,  to  remain  available 
through  June  30,  1971,  shall  be  for  grants 
for  public  library  construction  under  title 
n  of  such  Act,". 


Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  some  degree  of  reserva- 
tion that  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill— especially  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  his 
splendid  subcommittee  have  labored  so 
long,  so  well,  and  so  diligently  to  bring 
this  monumental  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  floor  today. 

But  I  speak  today  not  in  my  own  be- 
half but  rather  in  the  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  America. 

The  committee   bill  as   presented   at 
this   time,    notwithstanding    the   adop- 
tion of  the  Joelson  amendment,  is  abso- 
lutely permiless  in  the  area  of  moneys  set 
aside  for  the  construction  of  public  li- 
braries. The  amendment  I  offer  would 
fund   $9,185,000.    the   exact   amount   of 
last  year's  appropriation,  into  section  II 
of  the  Library  Services  Constmction  Act. 
This  amendment,  by  funding  only  at 
the  present  level,  will  grant  assistance 
to    93    public    Ubrary    facilities    across 
America  in  fiscal  year  1970.  There  is  a 
total  today  of  276  construction  projects 
reported  to  be  waiting  when  funds  ulti- 
mately   become    available.    This    is    a 
matching  fund  program  which  I  think 
has  done  a  great  deal  for  this  country 
These  funds  can  be  used  for  the  con- 
strucUon  of  new  buildings,  additions  to 
existing   buildings,   renovating,    altera- 
tions, and  acquisition  of  library  facilities 
and  IS  undisputedly  a  program  which  has 
yielded  untold  benefits  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

But  should  we  fail  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  I  must  stress  the  fact  that 
no  funds  are  in  this  bill  to  assist  public 
libraries  m  the  area  of  construction  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Actually.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today 
asking  for  a  relatively  small  amount  to 
keep  a  great  and  meaningful  program 
alive— a  program  which  in  4  years  has 
supported  over  1,500  library  projects  in 
addition  to  supporting  the  theory  that 
State  and  Federal  Governments  can 
will,  and  must  work  together 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
wish  to  compliment  him  on  offering  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  is  exactly  right  in  his 
statement  that  there  is  not  one  dime  in 
the  budget  for  this  purpose. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  things 
that  Government  should  and  should  not 
do — but  one  thing  we  can  do  is  to  at  least 
provide  the  impetus,  the  inspiration,  and 
basic  mechanics  to  see  that  all  Americans 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  read— 
whether  in  a  library  within  a  city,  a  book- 
mobile in  a  remote  rural  area,  or  in  the 
quiet  of  one's  own  living  room. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  America,  education 
must  not  die  with  the  diploma.  It  must 
be  a  continuing,  enriching  process  where- 
in the  individual  is  afforded  not  only  the 
opportunity  but  also  the  encouragement 
to  read. 

This  is  a  sound  amendment.  It  is  an 
investment  and  a  very  splendid  and 
worthwhile  program  that  this  congress 
must  not  let  die. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague  on  his  very  good 
amendment  to  this  legislation.  This  bill, 
H.R.  13111.  does  not  provide  any  funds 
for  the  construction  of  libraries  and  $9 
million  is  certainly  a  small  amount  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  one  of  the  be^t 
library  systems  in  the  United  States  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  I  urge  that 
these  funds  be  included  in  this  bill  so 
that  much  needed  libraries  can  be  con- 
structed throughout  the  country;  as  well 
as  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland.  The 
best  system  in  the  world  is  inadequate 
if  the  facilities  are  inadequate. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  say  that 
I  strongly  support  his  amendment  to  re- 
store funds  for  public  librarj-  construc- 
tion. 

I  was  quite  distressed  by  the  commit- 
tee's failure  to  recommend  any  funding 
at  all  for  title  II  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  title  II,  I  know 
that  my  State  has  benefited  greatly  .''v- 
this  program.  Public  library  systems  in 
Minnesota  have  received  $2.7  million  for 
construction  programs.  This  amount  has 
been  matched  by  $4.1  million  in  local 
funds.  Last  year,  for  example,  title  n 
funds  enabled  the  Minneapolis  Pubhc 
Library  to  begin  construction  of  a  new 
'ijranch  f  acihty  which  will  serve  one-sixth 
of  the  city's  population. 

Our  failure  to  appropriate  funds  for 
this  program  will  be  a  grave  setback  for 
public  library  construction  throughout 
the  country.  Since  the  authorization  for 
title  II  extends  through  fiscal  year  1971. 
many  library  systems  have  developed 
long-range  construction  programs  with 
the  assumption  that  some  Federal  con- 
struction money  would  be  available  at 
least  for  the  next  few  years. 

I  can  see  no  justification  at  all  for 
putting  the  needs  of  the  public  libraries 


at  the  bottom  of  our  list  of  national  pri- 
orities. But  that  Is  exactly  what  we  will 
be  doing  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Arkanss^ 
(Mr.  Pryor). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,   will   the   gentleman   yield? 
Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  on  his  amendment.  I  hope 
it  is  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  cut  funds  for  libraries  so  deep- 
ly. The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  provides  modest  support 
for  libraries  which  is  fully  justified  by 
the  acute  needs.  This  amendment  de- 
serves to  pass.  I  trust  it  will  receive  great 
support  from  the  Committee. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  in  his  very  fine 
presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues and  thank  them  very  much. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Pryor  amendment  allo- 
cating $9,185,000  for  public  library  con- 
struction. This  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
amount  already  authorized  by  this  House 
for  this  vital  program,  which  has  proved 
its  worth  and  certainly  deserves  a  better 
fate  than  to  be  left  out  of  this  year's 
budget  and  appropriations  altogether. 
Nine  million  dollars  is  certainly  a  modest 
sum  for  new  library  construction  in  rela- 
tion to  what  this  Nation  is  spending  on 
other  programs. 

There  are  considerations  of  economy 
to  support  the  budget  and  committee 
cuts,  of  course,  and  they  have  generally 
an  undeniable  validity.  But  they  entail 
serious  social  costs,  whatever  their  money 
savings.  Reading  is  indispensable  to  any 
self-governing  society;  and  libraries  are 
the  foimtainhead  of  reading.  It  is  chil- 
dren who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  this  sav- 
ing and  in  the  long  run  it  may  be  dan- 
gerously expensive.  It  is  one  of  those 
hidden  prices  paid  for  the  war  which, 
when  added  all  together  over  time,  can 
be  ruinous  to  the  Nation's  security. 

Man's  ability  to  develop  his  talents  to 
full  potential  and  to  contribute  to  the 
continued  progress  of  society  depends 
upon  his  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  educa- 
tional needs.  In  turn,  education  depends 
upon  information  which  libraries  pro- 
vide. The  rapidly  accumulating  mass  of 
infonnation  available  is  straining  the  re- 
sources and  the  ability  of  libraries  every- 
where to  cope  with  its  organization  and 
dissemination.  To  throttle  libraries  in 
this  fashion  Is  to  diminish  greatly  the 
opportunity  for  education  itself  to  func- 
tion effectively.  Everyone  has  a  stake  in 


this:  the  businessman,  the  technician, 
the  college  student,  the  parents  of  school 
children;  and  all  responsible  citizens  con- 
cerned for  the  future  quality  of  American 
life. 

Let  me  repeat  here  an  excerpt  from  the 
testimony  I  offered  to  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  last  spring  when  they  had 
these  items  under  consideration. 

After  citing  some  critical  situations 
involving  communities  in  northwest  Iowa 
which  have  been  relying  In  good  faith  on 
the  assumption  that  this  program  would 
continue  to  be  funded,  and  which  will  be 
unable  to  proceed  with  libi-ary  construc- 
tion without  such  funds.  I  said : 

This  has  certainly  been  a  program  which 
has  proved  Its  merit.  It  has  extended  the 
blessings  of  literature  and  of  the  printed 
word  to  people  all  over  this  country,  and  I 
just  want  to  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  that 
sufficient  funds  be  restored  to  the  Library 
Serrtces  and  Construction  Act  so  that  this 
work  can  go  forward. 

These  words  apparently  fell  on  deaf 
ears  In  the  subcommittee,  which  failed  to 
Include  any  amount  for  this  purpose,  but 
I  renew  ther  no.  .  I,  thereiore.  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  very 
necessary  p.mendi..ent. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  amendment  I 
have  offered. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Our  friend  in  the  well  has  not  quite 
given  you  the  picture.  Tlie  title  of  this 
appropriation  is  "Libraries  and  commu- 
nity services."  This  bill  is  already  $18.- 
500.000  over  the  budget  for  this  appropri- 
ation. I  want  you  to  know  that  your 
committee  knows  exactly  the  circum- 
stances. The  committee  has  been  taking 
advice  from  the  experts  throughout  the 
Nation  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. In  going  over  this  budget  we  were 
advised  by  the  experts  to  place  priority  at 
this  time  on  library  services.  That  is 
what  we  were  advised  to  do  by  the  peo- 
ple we  think  know  best.  They  are  the 
experts  in  this  field  of  library  and  com- 
munity sernces  nationwide. 

I  do  not  presume  to  argue  that  there  Is 
no  further  need  for  library  construc- 
tion— not  for  a  minute,  not  remotely.  Of 
course  there  is.  But  the  needs  are  not 
nearly  what  they  were  only  a  few  years 
ago.  thanks  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
this  House.  Since  the  enactment  in  1965 
of  the  legislation  adding  construction 
to  the  overall  library  assistance  program, 
these  appropriations  have  supported  over 
1.500  construction  projects.  With  so 
much  liaving  been  done  by  this  House 
and  the  Congress  to  cut  down  this  back- 
log of  need,  for  1  year  you  can  stand  by, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  without 
doing  any  great  damage  to  our  public 
libraries.  I  suggest  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy 
to  support  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
programs  of  the  Library  Services  and 

Construction   Act   by   cosponsoring   an 


amendment  to  H.R.  13111  which  would 
fund  title  n,  the  public  library  construc- 
tion title  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  at  $9,185,000:  the  level 
of  last  year's  appropriation. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970 
was  $70  million — the  budget  recommen- 
dation was  zero — a  decrease  of  $70  mil- 
lion— completely  stripping  the  funds 
seriously  needed  for  public  library  con- 
struction and  for  the  administration  of 
the  individual  State  plans  for 
construction. 

The  States  have  been  working  dili- 
gently to  raise  the  required  matching 
funds  for  this  worthy  program  in  order 
that  they  might  continue  their  impor- 
tant work  on  this  needed  and  challeng- 
ing job — a  job  which  has  been  success- 
ful and  helpful  to  many  persons  from 
every  walk  of  life. 

Even  with  the  restoration  of  money  to 
the  f.scal  year  1969  ievel  of  $9,185  mil- 
lion, this  will  meet  only  2  percent  of  the 
need  in  1970.  In  1969.  6  percent  of  the 
need  was  met. 

For  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  define 
"public  library  construction."  It  not  only 
means  the  construction  of  new  public 
library  buildings,  but  also  includes  the 
acquisition,  expansion,  remodeling,  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings  for  use 
as  public  libraries  and  the  initial  equip- 
ment of  such  buildings  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  actual  books.  Other  eligible 
expenses  covered  under  title  II  of  LSCA 
Include  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  architect's  fee. 

Florida  was  allocated  S459.680  in  fiscal 
year  1968  under  this  title  and  with  this 
money  14  of  the  construction  project 
proposals  were  approved — of  which.  12 
v.-ere  new  buildings,  two  for  remodeling, 
and  one  for  an  addition  to  the  existing 
building. 

Seven  of  the  new  buildings  were  cen- 
tral libraries  in  the  cities  of  Coral  Gables. 
Lake  Park.  Madeira  Beach.  North  Park 
Beach,  Pinellas  Park,  St.  Petersburg 
Beach,  and  Sebring.  New  branch  library- 
buildings  were  in  Blountstown.  Tampa, 
and  West  Orange,  with  the  Marj-land 
Avenue  Branch  in  Tampa  being  con- 
structed in  the  model  cities  area.  The 
district  library  of  Merritt  Island  is  ob- 
taining a  new  central  building.  In  Day- 
tona  Beach,  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind  will  have  a  new  building  which  will 
permit  increased  service  to  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  library. 

The  two  projects  which  consisted  of 
remodeling  existing  central  library 
structures  were  in  Cocoa  Beach  and 
Hallendale.  The  Cocoa  Beach  building 
program  also  included  the  construction 
of  an  addition. 

In  Florida  alone,  there  were  six  con- 
struction projects  wiilch  were  completed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  the  Flor- 
ida Library  and  Historical  Commission 
has  awarded  some  43  construction  grants. 
Of  the  43  grants,  20  have  been  oflQcially 
completed.  12  have  been  completed  to  the 
point  that  they  are  open  for  public  use. 
nine  and  under  construction  and  two 
have  been  approved  but  the  construe- 
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tlon  Is  not  yet  underway.  Approximately 
$8,900,000  wiU  be  expended  for  library 
construction  when  all  of  these  are  ofQ- 
daJly  complete. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  I 
am  proud  to  mention  that  the  first  proj- 
ect under  title  n  of  the  LSCA  In  the 
State  of  Florida  was  the  construction  of 
the  Bay  County  Library  in  Panama  City 
in  October  1964.  So  far,  in  my  district 
alone,  there  have  been  four  projects  com- 
pleted with  a  total  Federal  expenditure 
of  $411,786  and  the  total  matching  ex- 
penditure of  $346,000. 

This  is  only  a  small  sampling  of  the 
constructive  and  meritorious  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  and  some  just 
begim  with  funds  under  this  vital  title 
II  of  LSCA.  To  try  to  overlook  the  total 
good  this  program  has  had  in  ail  50 
States  would  be  difficult  for  any- 
one to  do  although  it  is  plain  to  see  the 
severe  damage  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  failure  of  this  amendment. 

The  276  construction  projects  reported 
to  be  waiting  for  construction  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1970  represent  a  total  of  $156 
million.  Fbllowing  the  average  funding 
pattern  by  source  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  two-thirds  of  the  total 
would  be  available  from  non-Federal 
sources,  leaving  a  need  for  $52  million  in 
I"ederal  funds  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  which 
need  these  construction  funds  have  al- 
ready voted  on  the  bond  Issues  for 
matching  funds  and  some  of  the  bond 
Issues  which  have  already  been  passed 
are  likely  to  expire  if  Federal  funds  are 
not  appropriated  for  these  projects  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 

In  the  amendment  we  are  proposing 
today  we  are  recommending  $9,185,000 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  allocation  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  It  Is  not  enough  but 
it  will  help  to  keep  this  important  project 
going  until  the  fiscal  situation  improves 
and  we  can  provide  the  funds  actually 
needed.  It  is  only  1  percent  of  the  amount 
the  committee  has  just  approved  for 
other  educational  programs.  If  the  House 
feels  the  Nation  can  afford  $900  million 
above  the  figure  in  the  bill  for  education, 
the  membership  should  by  all  means 
approve  the  amount  requested  by  this 
amendment  for  library  construction. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  certainly  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman. 
I  am  always  sympathetic  to  the  pleas 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
league's attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
program  in  this  country  has  been  more 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  States, 
and  no  program  has  received  more 
matching  grants  by  the  States  than  tills 
program  to  build  these  libraries.  A  na- 
Uon  that  ignores  its  humanities  and  for- 
gets its  libraries  cannot  survive  very 
long.  I  think  as  long  as  we  are  moving 
forward  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country, 
let  us  go  ahead  with  this  $9  million. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  am  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  before  us  today,  but  I  also 
support  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  Of  particular  concern  to  me 
is  the  need  to  increase  funds  for  our 
libraries  across  the  Nation.  I  would  like 
to  enclose  a  letter  which  was  recently 
received  in  my  office  from  a  prominent 
constituent  outlining  the  tremendous 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  my  con- 
gressional district  with  library  services 
moneys. 

Onondaga  Library  System, 

Solvay,  N.Y.,  July  16,  1969. 
Congressman  James  M.  Hanley, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hanley:  I  appreciate  the 
gracious  reception  that  you  gave  me  last 
Wednesday  when  I  appealed  to  you  to  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  have  the 
House  Labor— HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee increase  federal  aid  to  public  libraries. 
The  enclosed  literature  explains  the  na- 
tional value  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  of  1966.  However,  let  me 
briefly  list  how  the  federal  funds  have  been 
utilized  during  the  past  two  years  in 
Onondaga  County. 

The  Onondaga  Library  System  Board  of 
Trustees  requested  and  were  granted  money 
with  which  to: 

1.  Purchase  a  $35,000  Bookmobile  with 
which  Syracuse  Public  Library  wUl  bring 
books,  magazines  and  records  to  Syracuse's 
inner-city  this  summer; 

2.  Establish  an  18  county  recruiting  and 
training  program  to  relieve  the  drastic  short- 
age of  librarians; 

3.  Launch  an  experiment  in  Manlius  Pub- 
Uc  Ubrary  to  prove  that  each  library— no 
matter  how  small— should  have  a  special 
young  adult  book  collection; 

4.  Enable  Syracuse  PubUc  Library  in  1968 
to  encourage  cultiu-ally-disadvantaged  chil- 
dren to  read; 

5.  Plan  new  library  building  in  Syracuse 
Jordan,  and  East  Syracuse: 

6.  Construct  a  new  building  for  LaPayette 
Public  Library.  (Money  for  Payetteville 
Onondaga  Hill  and  Baldwinsville  library 
building  was  denied  due  to  a  shortage  of 
funds.)  ° 

If  adequate  federal  funds  are  voted  in  FY 
1970.  the  Board  of  the  Onondaga  Library 
System  plans,  among  other  things,  to  request 
funds  to  continue  the  recruiting  project,  and 
the  planning  and  construction  of  new  build- 
ings, as  well  as  bringing  new  services  to 
Onondaga  County.  For  example,  the  Onon- 
daga Library  System  hopes  to  Increase  the 
number  of  films,  records  and  pictures  it  can 
make  available  to  the  residents  of  the  county 
This  is  in  line  with  the  OLS  Board's  desire 
to  make  all  libraries  in  the  county  serve  as 
cultural  banks  for  their  respective  com- 
munities, instead  of  only  dispensing  the 
more  traditional  products  of  a  Ubrary— books 
and  magazines. 

In  view  of  the  fruitful  ways  in  which 
HEW  funds  have  been,  and  will  be,  used 
in  the  34th  Congressional  District,  may  I 
respectfully  request  that  he  exert  serious 
effort  to  have  funds  for  libraries  and  edu- 
cation Increased  in  the  FY  1970  Budget. 

If  you  wish  additional  discussion  or  in- 
formation, please  communicate  with  me. 

On  behalf  of  the  Onondaga  Library  Sys- 
tem, and  the  American  Library  Trustee  As- 


sociation, I  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In 
this  matter. 
I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  W.  Casey, 
Former    President,    OLS:    Director,    Li- 
brary   Trustees   Foundation   of   NYS, 
Chairman.     Endowment     Committee 
ALTA. 

My  constituency  has  a  great  deal  at 
stake  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  through 
a  variety  of  programs,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  impacted  areas  funds.  I  sup- 
port vigorously,  the  attempts  to  restore 
full  funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Flood)  there 
were— ayes  138,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    offered    by     MR.     MACDONALD    OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts:  On  page  30,  line  3,  strike  out 
"$126,209,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$130,834,000";  and  on  page  30,  line  17.  strike 
out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$8,625,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  smiendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
comes  too  late. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ap- 
propriation has  already  been  amended. 
I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
page  29  of  the  bill,  to  the  paragraph  en- 
titled "Libraries  and  Community  Serv- 
ices." The  figure  itself  Is  on  page  30. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of 
my  point  of  order  that  this  has  already 
been  amended,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is,  therefore,  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr,  Chairman,  could  I  be  recognized? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQIHRY 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inquiry.  Is  It  In  order  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  when  the  Chairman  has 
recognized  the  gentleman  for  5  minutes? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  had 
not  proceeded  in  debate,  although  the 
Chair  had  recognized  him. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair 
had  already  recognized  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  still 
stand  up.  I  was  on  my  feet.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  amazes  me.  I  had  the 
courtesy,  knowing  the  timing — and  I  am 
no  amateur  at  this  business — until  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
had  the  amendment  read.  I  deliberately 
waited  until  that  was  done.  The  gentle- 
man is  completely  incoiTect. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  fact 
remains  I  asked  a  parliamentary  Inquii-y 


as  to  whether  or  not  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  having  been  recognized, 
the  p>oint  of  order  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  in  order.  I 
think  that  is  a  perfectly  proper  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not 
raising  a  question  about  the  right  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
already  on  his  feet.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  had  not  started  his  re- 
marks, and  therefore  no  debate  had  in- 
tervened between  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  Chair  upholds  the 
right  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  course  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  Chair — and  I  say  it  in  all  due  re- 
spect— has  erred  twice. 

I  had  been  recognized  and  I  had 
started  my  remarks  about  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2 :  If  I  understood  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  correctly,  he 
raised  the  point  that  the  amount  of 
money  in  this  section  had  already  been 
amended.  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  amendment  changes  money 
that  was  already  in  the  original  bill,  and 
therefore  I  seek  to  go  forward  to  be  heard 
on  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Prvor  amendment  modified  the 
sum  of  $126,209,000,  to  $135,394,000. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  subject  to  fuither 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  seeks  to  amend  that  in 
his  amendment,  so  that  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  not  in  order,  and 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order  on 
that  part  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Could  I  be  enlightened  as  to  when  a 
Member  who  has  been  recognized  and 
starts  to  talk  has  given  up  his  right  of 
recognition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order  can 
intervene  before  debate  is  conducted  on 
an  amendment,  particularly  when  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  on  his 
feet  seeking  recognition.  There  had  been 
no  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
My  last  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman:  Does 
this  preclude  my  offering  this  amend- 
ment at  any  later  point  during  debate 
on  this  appropriation  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can- 
not offer  an  amendment  to  the  $126,209,- 
000,  because  that  has  already  been 
amended,  and  though  it  is  not  for  the 
Chair  to  instruct  the  gentleman  as  to  his 
rights,  however,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman  could  offer  the  part 
of  the  amendment  that  dealt  with  the 
item  on  line  17  because  it  was  not 
changed  by  prior  amendment. 


Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT     OfTERED     BY     MR.     THOMPSON     OF 
NrW    JERSEY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey:  On  page  30.  line  12,  after  the 
word  "Act"  strtke  out  "$5,500,000"  and  in- 
sert "$7,356,000." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hasten  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  tliis 
amendment.  It  will  pro\ade  $7,356,000  for 
title  n-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
This  provides  funds  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  assist  libraries  in  cataloging 
their  collections.  The  $7,356,000  provided 
by  this  amendment  represents  the 
amount  approved  in  the  budget  originally 
submitted  by  the  Jolmson  administra- 
tion. 

The  need  for  this  particular  program 
is  evident.  The  cost  of  cataloging  is  often 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book  or  man- 
uscript being  cataloged.  Before  this  pro- 
gram was  provided  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  libraries  were  wasting 
untold  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
duplication  of  effort.  Each  librarj'  in- 
dividually cataloged  each  book  for  its 
own  library. 

Libraries   competed  with   each   other 
for  scarce,   skilled  catalogers.  The  in- 
ability of  some  libraries  to  afford  cata- 
logers and  the  inability  of  others  to  find 
catalogers    meant    that    many    library 
users  did  not  have  access  to  publications, 
simply  because  tliey  were  not  cataloged. 
This  program  has  solved  many  of  these 
problems.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  cata- 
log each  book  one  time  and  quickly  make 
copies  of  the  card  for  each  book  available 
to  any  library.  The  smallest  and  poorest 
libi-ary  in  the  country  now  has  access  to 
skilled  catalogers.  Duplication  of  effort 
has  been  eliminated.  Readers  find  that 
they  can  get  more  materials  at  more 
libraries  and  can  do  this  more  quickly 
than  before.  The  program  has  been  a 
success.  It  has  been  particularly  appre- 
ciated by  university  libraries  who  face  a 
particularly  difficult  task  in  remaining 
abreast  of  new  publications.  This  is  why 
the   Association   of   Research   Libraries 
strongly     supports     this     amendment. 
Among    the    many    university   libraries 
which  have  indicated  support  for  full 
funding  of  title  H-C  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  are  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, University  of  Texas.  University 
of  Michigan,  University  of  Florida.  Yale 
University.  University  of  North  Carolina, 
University  of  Illinois,  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  Ohio  State  University,  Duke 
University.    University    of   Washington, 
Dartmouth  College,  University  of  Chi- 
caeo,    Pennsylvania    State    University, 
Cornell  University,  Princeton  University, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut. 

The  program  has  also  had  another 
payoff.  It  has  permitted  libraries  to  save 


money.  Illustrative  of  these  savings  is 
the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  library  which  estimates  that 
this  program  saves  them  $170,000  per 
year.  The  funds  saved  by  libraries  exceed 
many  times  the  cost  of  providing  this 
service.  And  the  funds  saved  are  often 
used  to  acquire  new  publications.  The 
savings  permitted  by  this  program  have 
consequently  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  ability  of  libraries  to  make  new 
acquisitions. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Congress 
should  provide  the  money  for  this  pro- 
gram as  pro\ided  by  this  amendment. 

First,  the  knowledge  explosion  is  now 
an  established  fact.  Anyone  who  has 
helped  his  high  school  children  do  their 
homework  lecognizes  this — perhaps  with 
a  bit  of  bitterness.  The  number  of  new 
publications  each  year  exceeds  those  of 
the  past.  More  money  is  needed  to  keep 
present  services  at  the  present  level. 

Second,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
acquired  a  very  highly  skilled  cataloging 
staff  since  the  start  of  this  program.  For 
the  past  3  years  the  LibraiT  has  intensi- 
fied its  efforts  to  recruit  and  train  cata- 
logers and  supporting  staff.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  staff  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  it  could  pay  huge  dividends. 
A  budgetary  cutback  would  force  reduc- 
tion in  personnel.  The  loss  of  highly 
specialized  personnel  wotild  be  incalcul- 
able. It  would  be  very  costly  to  replace 
and  it  would  waste  the  money  which  has 
gone  into  training  over  the  past  several 
years. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment.  This  pro- 
gram has  provided  a  worthy  service  and 
it  has  done  it  well.  We  should  not  force 
libraiies  to  again  duplicate  their  efforts 
and  waste  their  resources.  This  amend- 
ment will  insure  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  this  program. 

Ml-.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lise  In 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers so  that  you  will  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  here.  Here  this.  I  want  you  to 
know,  you  who  are  so  strong  for  the 
libraries  today,  and  I  include  myself  in 
that  categorj',  I  want  you  to  hear  this 
and  see  what  my  friend  from  New  Jersey 
is  doing.  I  direct  your  attention  to  page 
30  of  the  bill,  line  3.  Here  is  the  amount— 
S135.394.000  for  libraries  and  community 
services.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey with  his  amendment  does  not  raise 
that  figure  one  dime.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  the  additional  money 
he  wants  for  this  particular  part  of  the 
program  must  come  out  of  the  hides  of 
the  libraiies  for  which  you  are  so  strong. 
It  must  come  out  of  their  hides,  because 
he  provides  no  additional  money  in  total. 
Finally.  Mr.  Chainnan.  your  commit- 
tee i-aised  the  appropriation  for  this  ac- 
tivity $1  million,  from  $4.5  million  to 
$5.5  million.  They  had  $4.5  miUion  and 
we  gave  them  another  million,  making 
it  $5.5  million,  which  is  reasonable  tm- 
der  all  the  circumstances. 

Of     course,     you     will     defeat     this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Thompson). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT  OFRERED  BY  MR.  MACDONALD  OT 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts:  On  page  30,  line  17,  strike 
out  ••»4,000,000-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$8,625,000". 
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Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
add  $4,625,000  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
propriation for  grants  for  educational 
television  and  radio  facilities.  It  would 
restore  the  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram to  the  figure  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  its  original  estimates  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

This  is  the  matching  grant  program 
which  provides  the  catalyst  for  constioic- 
tion  of  new  educational  television  and 
radio  sUtions  and  improvement  of  the 
faculties  of  existing  stations.  The  grants 
go  to  public  school  systems,  colleges  and 
^  universities,  and  other  public  and  private 
'agencies  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the 
equipment  that  they  need  to  produce  in- 
structional and  public  broadcasting  pro- 
grams and  to  transmit  them  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  recipients  of  the  grants  them- 
selves provide  most  of  the  money  for  the 
equipment,  and  they  provide  all  of  the 
money  for  land,  buildings,  vehicles,  and 
other  items  not  covered  in  this  program, 
as  weU  as  the  funds  necessary  to  operate  ■ 
the  stations  once  they  have  gotten  on  the 
air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  appropriating  funds  for 
a  new  program  at  a  relatively  low  level, 
for  the  first  2  or  3  years.  untU  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness, 
to  see  whether  it  is  achieving  the  purpose 
we  had  in  mind  when  we  enacted  the 
enabling  legislation.  But  this  is  not  an 
experimental  program  or  a  mere  demon- 
stration project,  contrary  to  the  infer- 
ence of  the  small  size  of  the  requested 
appropriation.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
7  years  now,  and  it  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement.  It  desen-es  a  bet- 
ter fate  than  the  $4  million  appropriation 
the  bill  would  give  it. 

During  the  first  3  years  a  total  of  $32 
milUon  was  obligated  in  161  grants  to  148 
sUtions  in  47  States.  To  date,  the  pro- 
gram has  helped  to  fund  construction 
of  102  new  ETV  stations— more  than 
half  of  those  now  operating— and  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  facilities  of  74 
already  existing  stations. 

Two  years  ago.  the  original  authoriza- 
tion ran  out,  and  we  voted  to  extend  the 
program  for  another  3  years.  But  the  ap- 
propriations have  lagged  far  behind  the 
level  we  authorized  in  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967.  In  that  act,  we  au- 
thorized $38  million  for  1968  through 
1970,  but  only  $4  million  has  been  appro- 
priated. Approval  of  the  amendment  that 
I  nave  offered  would  raise  the  total  to 
about  S13  mUlion— still  only  about  a 
third  of  the  original  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commimications  and  Power,  which 
held  hearings  recently  on  a  bill  to  extend 
this  program  for  another  5  years  Nine 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives and  Governors  of  10  of  our 
States,  testified  to  our  committee,  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  stations 
in  their  communities,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  their  States.  I 
can  report  that  there  is  widespread  rec- 
ognition that  all  of  the  stations,  despite 
their  Inadequate  resources,  are  doing  a 
good  job  and  many  of  them  are  perform- 
ing a  truly  outstanding  service  to  Amer- 
ica. We  learned  that  the  program  has 
been  highly  effective  in  generating  State 
and  local  support  once  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  helped  in  the  critical  first 
phase    of    capital    development;    every 
Federal  dollar  granted  has  generated  Sll 
in  local  fimds.  But  we  also  learned  that 
there  is  a  real  sense  of  urgency  and  con- 
cern that  if  this  program  is  starved  for 
funds  for  another  year  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  several  States  for  be- 
ginning or  improving  their  educational 
television  service  may  be  dealt  a  serious 
setback. 

There  is  a  backlog  of  applications  on 
hand  at  HEW  right  now  for  more  than 
S32  million  under  this  program.  The  ap- 
plications have  come  from  43  States,  and 
each  one  represents  a  pledge  of  local 
matching  dollars  from  State  legislatures, 
from  school  systems,  or  from  community 
groups.  We  will  put  that  money  to 
work — or  let  it  lie  waste — in  proportion 
to  the  appropriation  that  we  make  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  program 
of  aid  to  educational  broadcasting  is  one 
of  the  few  bargains  we  have  left  in  this 
country.  It  is  an  opportunity  we  cannot 
afford  to  miss.  The  amendment  requests 
a  very  modest  increase — $4.6  million — in 
the  appropriation,  and  I  respectfully 
urge  its  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
'On  request  of  Mr.  Ottingeh  and, 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

xMr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  amendment.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  on  the  subcommittee  under 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  We 
know  the  merits  of  public  broadcasting. 
It  is  a  tremendous  force  for  economy  in 
education,  for  efficiency  in  education, 
and  for  giving  quality  instruction  to 
youngstei-s  who  othenvise  might  not  be 
able  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  unanimously  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  compelling 
point  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
made  on  this  amendment  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  for  every  dollar  we  invest 
in  educational  television  there  is  gen- 
erated another  $11  in  local  funds. 

This  is  unquestionably — based  upon 
any  kind  of  cost-benefit  ratio  that  the 


Army  Engineers  might  apply— the  very 
best  bargain  we  have  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  today. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  offering  this  amendment.  The  re- 
quest is  reasonable.  Public  TV  is  a  great 
media  for  providing  education.  It  must 
be  made  better.  If  we  are  to  provide  bet- 
ter education  through  this  facility,  then 
we  will  have  to  provide  the  funds  to  al- 
low it  a  reasonably  good  opportunity  to 
succeed. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  surely 
proper,  and  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition   to   the   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  the  ears  of 
the  Members.  Now,  watch  this.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  the  Members  to  know 
exactly  what  is  being  done  again.  This  is 
a  replay  of  the  last  amendment. 

Now,  the  libraries  that  are  so  dear  to 
your  hearts,  and  mine,  here  is  what  hap- 
pens. Page  30,  line  3.  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  does  not  raise  the  $135,394.- 
000  a  dime,  not  a  dime.  You  know  what 
happens?  It  comes  out  of  the  hide  of  your 
libraries.  Everything  he  wants  must  be 
taken  away  from  your  libraries.  Do  not 
forget  that.  That  is  what  he  is  doing,  just 
so  you  will  know.  Remember  I  told  you. 

And,  in  addition,  this  bill  is  the  exact 
amount  of  the  budget  request,  the  exact 
amount  for  educational  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities requested  in  this  budget.  It  is 
also  the  same  amount  as  we  appropriated 
last  year  on  this  floor  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose. 

Finally  let  me  add  this:  I  know  some- 
thing about  this  cause.  This  is  a  good 
thing.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  horizon  of 
this  educational  broadcasting  program.  I 
can  wax  eloquent  on  it,  on  how  good  this 
is,  but  it  is  not  ready  yet.  It  must  creep 
before  it  rims.  Double  the  amount  of  the 
budget  request?  And  it  comes  out  of  the 
hide  of  your  libraries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  same 
thing  as  the  prior  amendment  for  exactly 
the  same  reason. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  course,  is  laying  it  on  the  line 
here  that  this  money  now,  because  of  his 
point  of  order  a  little  bit  earlier,  is  going 
to  have  to  come  out  of  some  other  pro- 
gram. But  I  do  want  to  say  that  there 
is  no  program  mort  needed  and  no  pro- 
gram that  produces  more  additional  sup- 
port in  the  communities  than  this  pro- 
gram on  support  for  these  educational 
television  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  partic- 
ularly with  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Van  Dserlin),  in  the  statement 
he  made  that  there  is  no  finer  bargain 


than  this  program  which  was  authorized 
some  years  ago,  but  imfortimately  it  has 
never  been  funded  to  the  extent  it  should 
have  been. 

I  am  not  pinning  that  on  any  admin- 
istration, but  unfortunately  our  friends 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ap- 
parently have  never  been  sold,  or  have 
never  seen  the  benefits  that  can  accrue 
to  properly  fund  the  program  on  educa- 
tional TV. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,   the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  would  like  to  make  an  inquirj'  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  if  I  may 
have  his  attention,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood).  I  agree  with 
his  point  concerning  the  money  con- 
tained on  line  3.  which,  in  my  original 
amendment,  I  wanted  to  have  raised.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  agree  to  a  imanimous- consent  re- 
quest that  that  money  be  so  raised. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Why,  you  break  my  heart, 
my  good  friend — of  course  not. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
know  that  you  want  to  protect  the  li- 
braries and  so  do  I. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Tlie  answer  is,  "No." 
Mr.  SISK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania,  if  he  -would  like  to 
make  a  further  comment. 

I  recognize  his  statement  was  correct. 
But  I  simply  wanted  to  state,  I  think  it 
is  a  bit  unfortunate  that  we  were  denied 
a  provision  or  raise  in  amoimt.  But  I  still 
say  the  purpose  for  which  the  amend- 
ment was  intended,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  will  stand  up  along 
side  of  any  other  use  of  funds  in  this 
$120  million — now  some  S130-odd  mil- 
lion. I  still  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted  and  permit  more  flexibility  in 
educational  TV. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
intention  but  I  am  chairman  of  an  ap- 
propriation committee  and  there  is  a 
road  to  a  certain  place  paved  with  good 
intentions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Oh.  I  recognize  that,  and  I 
have  great  admiration  for  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Let  me  say,  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  an  excellent  job  and  there  is  nothing 
personal  in  my  criticism  here.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  this  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram and  imfortunately  it  has  always 
been  underfunded. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  would  direct 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  your  view  does  this  amend- 
ment indeed  take  away  money  from  the 
library  fund? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
No,  I  was  merely  rnaking  the  point  that 


the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  had 
made. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  has  some 
Members  confused  and  that  includes  me. 
I  am  a  great  supporter  of  Ubraries.  But 
if  your  amendment  is  going  to  take 
money  away  from  this  fund,  I  think  we 
should  know  this  before  we  vote  on  your 
amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  problem  here,  of  course, 
is  that  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  orig- 
inally sought  to  raise  is  not  all  for  li- 
braries. It  is  for  a  number  of  senlces. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  correct  that 
even  that  total  has  to  be  taken,  this  in- 
crease in  educational  TV,  but  not  neces- 
sarily from  the  construction  fund  of 
libraries. 

I  think  that  should  be  cleared  up. 

As  to  the  total  of  $130  million  plus— 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures,  but  of 
course  that  is  for  a  variety  of  services — 
construction  funds,  and  so  forth,  and  all 
these  community  service  programs,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  out  of  that 
pool  of  coiuse  would  have  to  come  the 
increased  amoimts  for  educational  TV — 
but  not  necessarily  from  the  construc- 
tion fund  for  libraries. 

Tills  is  up  to  the  agencies  how  they 
distribute  the  f  imd. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  would  like  to 
see  educational  TV  built  up  much  more 
than  it  is  and  for  us  to  do  anything  to 
help  because  we  have  so  much  commer- 
cialism and  criticism  of  our  commercial 
TV.  But  if  it  is  going  to  harm  some  of 
these  other  activities,  and  this  is  a  point 
I  want  to  make  clear,  I  cannot  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  the  reason  why, 
as  I  say,  my  g(x»d  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  raising  his  point 
of  order,  which  I  recognize,  and  here 
again  I  think  in  fairness  that  we  should 
vmderstand  is  that  we  are  caught  in  a 

trap. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts)  there  were— ayes  54, 
noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EDUCATION    FOR    THK    HANDICAPPED 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1958,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  611-617);  and 
section  302  and  title  V  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  618,  42  U.S.C.  2698. 
2698a,  2698b);  the  Act  of  September  2,  1958, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2491-2494);  title  VI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  871-fl80); 
and  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1968  (20  U.S.C.  621- 
634) ,  $84,540,000,  of  which  $29,190,000  shall  be 
for  grants  to  States  under  part  A  of  said 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OrrKRKD    BT    MR.    CAREY 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Caret:  On  page 
31,  line  6.  strike  •$84,540,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof    ■$100,000,000  ". 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  we  could  call  this 
amendment  by  many  names.  It  might  be 
called  the  rubella  amendment.  About 
1965  we  had  an  onset  of  German  measles 
which  vastly  increased  the  population  of 
deaf  and  blind  children,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  money  in  the  bill  could  be 
spent  for  those  chUdren  and  it  would 
not  be  too  much. 

It  may  surprise  some  members  of  the 
committee  to  find  that  our  total  commit- 
ment to  handicapped  children  for  educa- 
tion is  about  $5  per  year  at  the  Federal 
level,  at  a  time  we  were  spending  $1,500 
per  student  in  higher  education,  much 
more    in    vocational    education,    as    we 
should,   and   much  more   in   Operation 
Headstart.  as  we  should.  It  is  3  cents  per 
day  for  the  handicapped  child,  but  by 
reason  of  the  good  work  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  taken  handi- 
capped children's  education  to  heart,  we 
have  nine  new  programs  that  have  come 
into  being  during  the  life  of  this  appro- 
priation. As  a  result,  we  have  work  done 
by  men  like  the  gentleman  from  Oh:o 
(Mr.  Ayres)  .  who  has  helped  us  with  the 
deaf-blind,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell),  who  has  helped  us 
with  the  mentally  retarded,  the  gentle- 
man from  l,(Jnnesota   'Mr.  Quie),  who 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  preschool 
bill  for  all  handicapped  children,  and  all 
of  those  who  have  joined  in  passing  the 
authorization  legislation  to  increase  the 
commitment  that  we  have  made  to  the 
learning  disabled.  These  programs  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  participate  by 
reason  of  a  handicap  in  the  regular  edu- 
cation programs  have,  in  a  sense,  brought 
to  life  and  merged— in  many,  many  more 
programs,  so  that  finally  in  the  last  few 
years  we  have  begun  to  help  those  who 
"have  not  had  any  kind  of  assistance  be- 
fore through  Federal  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  almost  the  same 
week  that  he  made  the  commitment  that 
we  should  go  to  the  moon.  President 
Kennedy  said : 

The  children  of  this  country  who  have  felt 
the  hand  of  fate  must  never  suffer  from 
neglect. 

But  there  is  neglect  now,  because  local 
school  districts,  local  school  boards,  and 
State  educational  institutions  cannot 
possibly  provide  the  operations,  the  serv- 
ices, and  the  teachers  needed  to  do  th3 
new  things  that  we  are  able  to  do  for  thi 
deaf-blind,  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed.  Only  we  can  do  this.  Only  we 
can  do  this. 

I  am  heartened  to  come  here  this  day. 
I  have  been  away  from  the  Chamber  for 
some  time  because  fate  intervened  in  my 
life,  and  I  know  this  better  than  I  ever 
knew  it  before,  that  this  day  is  a  joyful 
day  because  we  stood  up,  all  of  us.  and 
said,  "We  are  not  going  to  desert  our  chil- 
dren. They  are  growing  up.  We  have  only 
one  chance  to  change  their  lives,  and  this 
is  our  chance." 
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And  tonight  we  can  do  something  to 
change  the  lives  of  handicapped  children 
by  simply  responding  to  the  request  made 
by  the  administration  through  Secretary 
Finch,  who  requested  $100  million  for  the 
programs  for  all  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren. All  I  seek  to  do  by  my  amendment 
is  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
justified  by  the  programs  that  we  passed 
in  this  Congress,  to  make  our  commit- 
ment quite  evident  to  the  handicapped 
children  in  this  hour. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  assist  the  handicapped  children 
in  this  country. 

Surely  they  do  take  priority  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  support  the 
amerxlment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ifew  York  iMr.  Carey)  to  increase 
the  appropriations  for  programs  of  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  will 
provide  vo  million  to  title  VI-A  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  because  there  are  few  such  in- 
stances where  grant-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  communities  can  so  directly  be  re- 
turned to  be  used  by  our  State  and  local 
communities.  The  return  to  our  local 
community  and  our  States  can  be  judged 
by  the  consequences;  the  cost  of  in- 
stitutional or  residential  care  is  approxi- 
mately $200,000  per  handicapped  person 
The  cost  of  providing  a  full  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  the  handi- 
capped is  approximately  $20,000  per 
child.  The  Nation's  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  the  potential  input  to  our 
economy  of  $15  billion  if  they  are  pro- 
vided with  the  special  education  and 
services  necessary  for  them  to  realize 
their  personal  and  economic  potential. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  over  300,000 
known  children  of  school  age  who  are 
handicapped  and  in  need  of  special  pro- 
grams and  services  if  they  are  to  realize 
their  personal  and  economic  potential- 
92  percent  of  these  children  are  not 
now  receiving  these  needed  services  An 
estunated  19.000  special  education  teach- 
ers are  currently  needed  in  Louisiana 
alone.  While  these  figures  are  over- 
whelming, they  do  show  forward  proK- 
ress. 

The  funds  requested  will  prevent  the 
loss  of  gams  made  in  the  last  decade  and 
will  enable  programs,  at  the  local  and 
State  levels,  to  continue  their  orderly  de- 
velopment toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  Nation's  handicapped  population 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie  » . 

xMr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
I  think  it  is  of  a  high  priority. 

One  does  not  even  have  to  compare 
this  with  the  amount  we  put  in  by  the 
Joelson  amendment,  or  anything  else  we 
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have  done  like  reaching  the  moon.  This 
money  Is  needed.  It  is  money  that  wUl 
be  wisely  spent  because  the  programs, 
even  research,  are  so  soundly  based 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his 
contribution.  He  has  done  much  in  the 
committee  to  help  in  the  authorizing  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment our  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  , 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  take  care  of 
the  lucent  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  of  a  top  priority  and  it  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  worked  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  ,  on 
programs  for  the  disabled  and  disadvan- 
taged children  over  many  years,  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  this  amendment,  and 
for  his  unstinting  efforts,  imagination 
and  leadership  over  many  years  on  this 
subject,  and  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  and 
House  have  no  quarrel  with  this  pro- 
gram. If  this  amendment  is  defeated — 
as  it  should  be— let  me  tell  Members 
how  much  will  be  in  this  program:  $84,- 
600,000.  This  is  $5  million  more  than 
was  appropriated  for  1969.  The  proposi- 
tion now  with  this  amendment  is  to  add 
$15  million  to  an  $85  million  program  in 
addition  to  the  $5  million  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  increased  it  over  last 
year's  level. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  purpose 
and  with  the  intent,  and  neither  does 
the  committee,  but  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances this  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  My  subcommittee  has  held 
very  extensive  hearings  on  this  whole 
subject  of  handicapped  children.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  worthy  amendment 
than  the  amendment  now  before  this 
body. 

There  are  55  million  children  attend- 
ing public  schools  in  this  counti-y  and 
another  8  million  children  attending  pri- 
vate schools.  The  testimony  before  our 
committee  shows  that  four  out  of  every 
10  children  in  this  country  suffer  from 
some  form  of  handicap.  There  are  10.5 
million  children  suffering  hearing  de- 
fects, 12.5  million  children  suffering  eye- 
sight defects,  and  5.5  million  children 
suffering  either  emotional  problems  or 


learning  disabilities.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 25  million  youngsters  in  this 
country  who  urgently  need  help. 

The  most  expensive  kind  of  education 
in  America  is  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. All  over  this  country  there  are 
parents  who  have  youngsters  who  un- 
fortunately suffer  from  some  form  of 
handicap,  some  emotional  instability,  or 
some  learning  defect.  These  parents  have 
suffered  quietly. 

All  over  this  country,  if  we  look,  we 
can  see  what  limited  facilities  are  avail- 
able. No  form  of  our  educational  process 
is  more  sadly  neglected  than  that  of 
providing  education  for  these  handi- 
capped youngsters. 

I  tell  the  Members,  July  30,  1969,  can 
very  well  be  called  Emancipation  Day 
for  the  children  of  this  countiy.  This 
Congress  stood  up  and  recognized  the 
educational  needs  of  American  children. 
Let  us  not  stop  now. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  has  said,  but 
I  tell  Members  they  will  never  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  walk  out  of  this 
Chamber  10  feet  tall  than  if  they  vote 
for  this  amendment,  because  if  anybody 
needs  help,  it  is  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  this  countiT.  The  parents  up 
until  now  have  suffered  quietly,  quietly 
pleading  and  begging.  There  is  not  a 
Member  in  this  Chamber  who  has  not 
had  a  parent  come  to  him  and  say, 
"Look,  I  have  a  child  who  is  handi- 
capped. Where  can  I  go  to  get  help?" 

They  talk  about  $100  million.  This  is  a 
pittance  when  one  compares  the  enor- 
mity of  the  need  for  the  youngsters  with 
a  handicap  in  America  to  that  figure. 

If  we  really  want  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  solving  some  of  the  social 
problems  of  this  Nation,  this  is  the  place 
to  do  it,  here  with  this  amendment.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  New 
York  for  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Has  the  gentleman 
thought  about  how  much  nerve  gas  $15 
million  would  provide? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
question  is  germane.  In  fact,  I  believe  this 
is  much  too  serious  a  subject  for  face- 
tious remarks  like  that. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  these 
handicapped  yomigsters.  There  are  Mem- 
bers in  this  Chamber  who  serve  on  that 
committee,  who  have  been  listening  to 
the  testimony.  We  have  a  bill  coming  in 
next  week  to  add  to  this  category  of  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities.  There  are 
perfectly  normal  children  who  for  some 
unknown  reason  reverse  letters,  who  read 
letters  upside  down.  There  are  young- 
sters with  all  sorts  of  other  disabilities, 
youngsters  in  no  other  way  identifiable, 
who  are  perfectly  normal  citizens.  They 
need  help  desperately. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  whom  I  respect 
highly,  I  hope  the  Members  will  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  admit  a  degree  of  facetiousness  in 
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my  question  to  the  distinguished  Member  As  to  incretising  the  amoimt,  why  $15  capped.  When  he  speaks  of  money  In  the 

from  Illinois,  but  I  am  quite  serioua  in  million?  Why  not  $50  million  or  $100  next  section  for  the  mentally  retarded  it 

the  point  I  wish  to  make,  which  evidently  million?  is  for  facilities  for  physical  care  and  not 

evaded  his  keen  discernment.  It  is  this:  What  do  the  Members  think  this  sub-  education. 

Where  we  are  dealing  with  $15  million  committee   does   all  through   the  year,  Mr.    Chairman,    we   have    discovered 

to  be  expended  on  the  humane  programs,  hearing  the  testimony  of  people  with  im-  something  which  is  more  important  than 

such  as  those  of  education  and  help  to  passioned  pleas,  and  rightfully  so?  We  the  rocks  on  the  moon.  We  have  discov- 

the  handicapped,  such  a  figure  looms  up  could  "shoot  the  moon"  on  cancer  re-  ered  that  we  can  actually  educate  handi- 

as  an  enormous  expenditure.  search,  heart  research,  or  whatever.  We  capped  people  to  perform  and  have  a  full 

But  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  $350  have  to  try  to  do  a  job  here,  and  it  is  a  life  of  employment,  to  be  usable  and  have 

million  appropriation  for  chemical  and  tough  job.  Anyone  could  out-demagog  utility  in  our  economy, 

biological    warfare,    hidden    in    various  anyone  else  in  this  House  by  offering  'When  we  invest  in  education  for  the 

items  in  the  military  appropriation,  no  amendments  to  push  up  everything  else,  handicapped,  as  we  did  for  vocational 

such  economic  scruple  seems  to  trouble  I  say,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  we  rehabilitation,  we  are  putting  Americans 

the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the  Ap-  have  provided  an  increase  here  over  last  back  into  employable  opportunities.  That 

proprlations  Committee.  year  of  $5,690,000.  The  main  increases  is  just  what  we  seek  here.  It  has  nothing 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  in-  are  $2,055,000  for  the  early  childhood  to  do  with  the  section  that  the  chairman 

eludes  research  on  offensive  and  defen-  program,  $1.5  million  for  regional  re-  cited. 

sive  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  source  centers,  and  $1  million  extra  for  Again  I  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
and  delivery  services,  the  procurement,  the  deaf  and  blind  centers.  colleague  from  Illinois,  when  he  speaks  of 
manufacturing,  stockpiling  of  these  ma-  It  seems  to  me  we  have  done  a  pretty  $15  million  being  too  much,  this  is  ex- 
terlals  and  devices,  and  the  maintenance  good  job.  It  puts  one  in  a  bad  position  to  actly  what  Secretary  Pinch  said  he  had 
of  facilities  for  greatly  increased  pro-  argue  against  the  gentlemen  and  to  say  to  have  in  order  to  run  his  department 
duction  should  the  United  States  feel  they  ought  not  have  more.  with  the  new  programs  that  we  gave  him. 
pressed  to  use  these  devices  in  time  of  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  we  authorized  him  to  extend  help  to 
war.  It  also  includes  the  present  large  gentleman  yield?  more  people.  He  announced  this  and  he 
scale  production  and  use  of  chemical  Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  chainnan,  told  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
anticrop  and  personnel  agents  in  South-  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  mentally  retarded,  and  the  emotionally 
east  Asia.  Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  this  disturbed  in  a  press  release,  'We  are  go- 
Costs,  as  admitted  by  the  Pentagon  bill  we  have  provided  for  an  expenditure  ing  to  do  more  for  you."  Now  we  say  that 
for  fiscal  1969  are  as  follows:  of  more  than  $17  billion  for  the  current  vve  will  do  just  a  little  bit  less  because 

Millions  fiscal  year,  to  try  to  meet  many  needs,  more  children  are  now  eligible  than  there 

Research  and  development $90  insofar  as  reasonably  possible  under  all  were  before.  So  you  are  subdividing  the 

Procurement  240  ^^  circumstances?  amoimt  unless  you  increase  the  appro- 
Operations  and  maintenance 20  j  believe  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  priation  to  meet  the  justified  request  of 

„  .  J                                               350  that  in  addition  to  this  increase  for  the  the  Secretarj'  of  Health,  Education,  and 

handicapped  we  have  provided  in  this  Welfare,  Mr.  Pinch.  I  stand  with  Mr. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  here  we  have  bill  S33  million  for  mental  retardation,  pinch    and    I    make    this    the    "Finch 

engaged  in  a  program  providing  faclll-  which  relates  to  the  welfare  of  children,  amendment,"  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 

ties  and  services  for  the  investigation,  and  for  innumerable  other  himdreds  of  from  Illinois  will  help  me  to  pass  my 

prevention,  and  suppression  of  commu-  millions  of  dollars  which  relate  directly  amendment. 

nicable  diseases  by  the  direct  develop-  and  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  children.  Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 

ment,  advancement,  and  demonstration  There  is  maternal  and  child  health  and  respond   to   the   gentleman    from    New 

of  knowledge  and  techniques,  through  welfare,  and  this  bill's  provisions  con-  York,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  our  hear- 

research  grants,  and  through  the  pre-  tain  5284,800,000  in  that  area.  ing  record  which  discloses  that  the  Sec- 

vention  of  the  IntixKluction  of  commu-  There  are  innumerable  programs  in  retary  was  asking  for  that  kind  of  an  in- 

nicable  diseases  from  foreign  countries,  the  bill  designed  to  be  helpful  to  chil-  crease.  We  did  not  get  that  kind  of  testi- 

Total  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969.  dren.  This  would  not  exclude  the  handl-  mony  at  all.  It  may  ver>-  well  be  that  at 

$41.4  million;  total  expenditures  for  fls-  capped  children,  who  can  be  considered  some  public  gathering  some  place  some- 

cal  year  1970.  $38.7  million  break  down  and  must  be  considered,  along  with  the  body  might  have  gotten  carried  away 

as  follows:  $85  million  included  in  the  particular  about -oarticular  needs  in  the  future,  but 

Laboratory  improvements:                  Millions  paragraph  to  which  the  amendment  re-  all  we  have  to  go  on  as  a  committee  is 

Fiscal  year  1969 — .    86.0  lates.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  understand  wj^at  we  hear  In  these  9,000  pages  of  tes- 

Piscai  year  1970.. 6.3  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa-  tlmony  over  several  months'  period  of 

Prevention  and  control:  tion,  and  Welfare  estimates  that  it  now  time. 

Grants:  spends   over   half   a   billion   dollars   on  Mr.  CAREY.  Will  my  colleague  yield 

Fiscal  year  1969        - 6.8  mental  retardaUon.  further? 

Fiscal   year   1970 2. 9  ^^  MICHEL.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

pt^c^^lear  ^69                              27  7  Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  my  Mr.  CAREY.  If  Secretarj-  Finch  said  at 
Fiscal   year   l97oIiriI"i;i;-III    27!  6  colleague  yield?  some  public  gathering  where  he  was  car- 
Program   direction  and  management  Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ried  away  that  he  is  asking  for  one-hall 
services:  from  New  York.  cent  per  day  more  for  handicapped  chU- 

Fiscai   year   1969 —      1.9  Mr.  CAREY.  I  do  not  like  to  disagree  dren.  then  I  wlU  carrj'  him  away  on  my 

Fiscal  year   1970 1.9  ^j^jj  ^j^g  statement  of  the  chairman  of  shoulders.  This  is  what  he  should  say  in 

Therefore  In   1969  we  spent  at  least  the  committee  or  of  my  distinguished  public,  in  private,  and  before  yom-  sub- 

$350  million  to  be  in  a  position  to  trigger  colleague  from  Illinois,  but  two  things     committee. „„ft,,„„on 

disease  and  here  we  have  spent  $41.4  must  be  recognized.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
million  to  prevent  disease,  less  than  one-  This    House,    in    its    good    will,    has  tleman  from  Illinois  has  expirea 
eighth  as  much.  changed  the  definition,  so  that  we  have  <Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  ^^s  gnen 
Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  brought  into   eligibility  for  these  pro-  permission  to  proceed  for  -  additional 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  grams  more  children  than  before.  There-  minutes^) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  dear  friend  from  fore,    we   are   subdividing    the   ongmal  ^r^  MICHEL^  I  t^keth^  extra  tto^ 

New  York,  the  author  of  this  amend-  amount  which  was  available.  That  is  why  o^^lf  b^^use  I  v^ovUd  like  to  h^^^^ 

ment.  of  course,  makes  a  very  good  case,  we  are  reaching  more  children  but  have  little  bit  of^'YnH^ve  mv  ooponent  an 

as  anyone  In  this  House  could  make.  How  less  money  to  do  so  per  child  be  gracious  aa  d  give  J^^  °PP°f  f^J^ 

can  one  stand  here  and  talk  against  han-  When  the  chainnan  speaks  of  ma-  oPP^^un^ty,  but  I  do  want  to  be^^^ 

dlcapped  children  of  any  kind,  or  any  temal  and  child  health  benefits  it  does  ^sj  sali  we  have  done  a  pretty  g^^ 

handicapped  person?  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  handl-  job  here.  The  genUeman  from  New  York 
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makes  a  point  about  what  we  are  learn- 
ing with  respect  to  handicapped  children. 
Let  me  say  in  my  own  home  community 
of  Peoria,  for  example,  in  the  last  few 
years  we  have  constructed  what  we  call 
an  allied  agency  center  where  we  have 
$1.5  million  of  Federal  grants  which  we 
matched  with  money  that   was  raised 
locally.  For  the  first  time  in  the  country 
we  have  drawn  together  under  one  roof 
cystic  fibrosis,  palsy,  crippled  children, 
mentally    retarded,    physically    handi- 
capped.   Into    eight    different    agencies 
which  have  heretofore  been  all  on  their 
own.  For  the  first  time  we  have  our  own 
pilot  project  specifically  aimed  at  edu- 
cating and  caring  for  these  handicapped 
children.   We  have  a  daily  attendance 
record  there  of  600. 1  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about.  This  is  a  very 
serious  problem  throughout  the  country. 
But  I  am  saying  again  that  we  have  not 
really  gotten  the  testimony  in  our  hear- 
ing record  here  in  which  there  was  a  re- 
quest for  more  money  than  we  provided, 
and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  stick 
by  us.  - 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that 
the  amount  in  this  bill  is  less  than  the 
budget  requested? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
It  is  $1.25  million  under  the  budget  re- 
quest. As  I  said,  it  is  an  increase  of  $5  6 
million  over  the  spending  level  for  1969 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated that. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  so,  and  that  is  en- 
tirely for  research.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  services  and  it  was  only  the  amount 
of  the  mcrease  over  1969  for  research 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.    Chairman,   I   just   want   to   say 
bnefly  before  we  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment that  it  is  true  there  was  a  cut  in 
the  appropriation  from  the  budget  re- 
quest. Also  I  want  to  state,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  .Mr.  Carey)   does 
not  just  pick  some  figure  out  of  the  air 
He  picked  the  sum  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  asked 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for.  HEW  felt 
that  they  could  move  ahead  with  these 
programs  and  spend  this  money  wisely 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to  re- 
search I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
problem  of  children  with  handicaps  for 
quite  a  long  time. 

I  know  a  decade  ago  how  little  was 

known  about  training  the  handicapped 

w-ith  the  few  teachers  that  were  avaU- 

able.  We  do  not  have  enough  teachers 

now_^  We  have  about  80,000  teachers  for 

the  handicapped  but  we  need  about  250  - 

000.  There  are  enough  teachers  in  the 

country    who    have    the    knowledge    to 

teach  normal  children  although  we  do 

not  have  enough   teachers   of   the  ca- 

pabUity    that    everybody    wants.    They 

probably  never  will.  The  handicapped  do 

not  have  enough  teachers,  highly  quali- 
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fled,  partially  qualified  or  even  with  little 
ability  in  the  specialties  needed  to  reach 
the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  things 
that  are  of  utmost  importance.  First  is 
the  number  of  teachers  with  the  skill  to 
help  these  children  learn  to  lead  a  more 
normal  way  of  life.  The  most  satisfying 
thing  one  can  experience  is  to  see  the  re- 
sult of  a  capable  teacher  working  suc- 
cessfully with  a  handicapped  child.  How- 
ever, we  still  do  not  have  enough  teach- 
ers to  perform  this  task.  We  have  started 
preschool  programs  for  the  handicapped 
and    research    and    demonstration    are 
paying  great  dividends  for  the  handi- 
capped, flesearch  projects  have  been  a 
great  help  for  the  handicapped,  but  the 
benefits  are  not  limited  to  them.  Wliat  we 
learn  on  the  backstroke  in  programs  for 
the  handicapped  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  every  child,  the  children  of 
the  constituents  of  yours  and  mine. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an 
important  amendment  and  that  it  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  iMr.  Quie)  for  his 
statement.  We  have  both  worked  on  the 
committee  involving  the  handicapped.  I 
also  recognize  the  great  importance  of 
what  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  said  involving  increased  appropria- 
tions. However,  I  do  know  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  edu- 
cation that  we  can  support  and  I  com- 
pliment my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carey),  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  enthusiastically  endorse 
and  support  it. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Carey  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
most  happy,  most  happy,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Brooklyn  has  offered  this 
amendment.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  concerned  me— to  see  the  complete 
elimination  of  title  6(a)  from  the  ESEA 
program  which  is  directed  toward  the 
multihandicapped  children  of  this 
Nation. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  to  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  politician,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  educator,  who  has  just 
emerged  from  that  profession  during  the 
last  4  years  and  have  had  experience  in 
this  field.  I  was  In  a  position  to  know 
what  was  happening  to  the  multihandi- 
capped children  of  this  Nation  and  to 
know  many  children  in  the  Nation  that 
have  multiple  handicaps  that  are  still  In 
the  homes  of  their  parents  in  their  re- 
spective communities.  This  happens,  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  for  these  children 
to  go.  The  parents  are  upset  over  this 
fact,  because  of  the  public  school  situa- 
tion.  These   parents   go   to   community 
agencies,    but    there    are    no    avaUable 
facilities  there  to  help  these  children 
Many  of  these  children  are  hidden  lii 
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closets  when  friends  come  to  the  home 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  parents  have 
nc  place  to  send  these  children.  They  are 
ashamed  and  embarrassed,  because  the 
children  are  vegetating  day  by  day.  And 
indeed,  these  children  have  no  one  to 
speak  out  for  them  except  those  of  us 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  these  chil- 
dren have  a  right  to  receive  some  kind 
of  training  and  help  so  that  that  they 
too,  can  enjoy  their  right  to  receive  some 
kind  of  training  and  help  so  that  they 
too,  can  enjoy  their  rightful  share  in 
this  society. 

How  dare  we  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  evening  talk  about  this 
problem  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents' 
We  all,  of  course,  realize  that  our  chill 
dren  are  the  most  valuable  things  we 
have  in  this  country.  It  is  very  disturb- 
ing to  me  that  we  have  to  consider  this 
problem  in  terms  o:  dollars  and  cents 
We  must  p.ace  this  problem  in  the  terms 
of  Che  highest  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  very  emotion- 
ally about  this  because,  you  see,  I  have 
been  traveling  up  and  down  the  com- 
munities and  have  been  into  the  homes 
of  people  who  have  he  idicapped  children 
before  I  came  here  and  have  listened  to 
the  heart-rending  cries  of  the  parents 
of  these  children  of  this  countiy  who 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  handi- 
capped child. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Carey 
has  introduced  a  most  marvelous  amend- 
ment here  this  afternoon.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  House  to  please  support 
this  amendment.  The  pro'jlems  of  the 
multihandicapped  children  deserve  the 
highest  priority  of  any  in  every  category 
of  our  educations  efforts.  These  are  the 
children  who  are  blind,  deaf,  and  handi- 
capped. They  will  be  grateful  for  what 
we  do.  Please  support  this  amendment 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  authoriza- 
tion on  this  bill  is  $206  million.  My  col- 
league from  Illinois  talks  about  how  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  holds  ex- 
tensive hearings,  and  as  I  listened  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  expound  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee I  waited  for  him  to  start  walking  on 
water. 

But  my  committee  also  has  worked, 
and  we  have  held  extensive  hearings, 
and  the  appropriation  proposed  in  this 
bill,  even  with  the  $15  million  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  will  not  even  begin  to  meet 
half  of  the  authorization  that  was  rec- 
ommended on  the  basis  of  very  exten- 
sive studies. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Flood)   there 
were — ayes  95.  noes  43. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

EDUCATION    IN    FOREIGN    LANCTJAGE8    AND 
WOBLD   AFTAlaS 

For  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  section  102(b)  (6) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  $18,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  a  min- 
ute, but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
about  the  $18,000,000  expenditure  for 
education  in  foreign  languages  and  world 
affairs. 

Now  what  is  being  done  through  a 
program  to  educate  people  in  world  af- 
fairs? Is  this  more  of  a  handout  for  for- 
eign aid— the  foreign  handout  business? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  can  understand  my 
friend's  inquiry.  This  is  an  exercise  in 
semantics.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
changed  the  title. 

This  "world  affairs"  comes  about 
mainly  because  the  budget  contained 
funds  for  the  International  Education 
Act  in  this  paragraph  and  the  commit- 
tee turned  down  that  part  of  the  request 
as  we  have  turned  it  down  3  years  in 
a  row. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  no  world 
affairs"  in  this  except  by  way  of  seman- 
tics in  the  language;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  are  the  Pulbrlght- 
Hayes  training  grants  and  foreign  lan- 
guage centers  and  fellowships  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  That  is 
about  It.  because  we  allowed  nothing  for 
the  International  Education  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MENTAL     RETARDATION 

To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
for,  sections  301  and  303  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  amelioration  of  men- 
tal retardation,  parts  C  and  D  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2261,  et  seq),  and  section  4(a)  (1)  of 
the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act,  as 
amended,  $33,629,000,  of  which  $8,031,000 
shall  be  for  grants  for  faclUtlee  pursuant  to 
part  C  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act,  to  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1971:  Provided,  That  there  may  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the 
appropriation  for  "Mental  health"  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  allotment  ad- 
justment made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  202(c)  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED    BY    MR.   DANIELS   OF   NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey:  On  page  36,  line  16,  strike  "$33,- 
629,000,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof, 
"$37,000,000." 

On  page  36,  line  16,  strike  "$8,031,000," 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,   "$12,031,000." 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  vould  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  amelioration  of 
mental  retardation  from  $33,629,000,  to 
$37,000,000.  of  which  $12,031,000  shall  be 
for  grants  for  facilities  pursuant  to  part 


C  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  Specifically,  this  will 
be  an  increase  of  $4  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities.  This  modest  sum 
would  restore  the  original  $12  million 
appropriation.  The  $8  million  requested 
by  the  administration  and  recommended 
in  this  H.R.  13111  can  only  be  viewed  as 
an  abrogation  of  a  commitment  by  the 
Congress  to  the  States  and  voluntary 
agencies  which  undertook  in  good  faith 
to  implement  the  program  which  Con- 
gress proposed  to  them  so  enthusiasti- 
caUy  in  1963  and  again  in  1967. 

As  of  December  1968,  some  242  con- 
struction projects  had  been  approved 
for  Federal  assistance.  The  Federal 
share  is  $48  million  against  a  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  neariy  $100  million.  When 
completed,  the  buildings  will  house  serv- 
ices which  will  reach  an  estimated  63,000 
retarded  children  and  adults — less  than 
5  percent  of  the  estimated  number  of 
those  who  are  believed  to  need  such 
specialized  services.  As  a  result  of  treat- 
ment, many  of  these  people  could  live 
productive  lives;  they  can  add  to  the 
country's  productivity  rather  than  be  a 
liability.  To  cut  these  funds  Is  false  econ- 
omy. ... 

Estimates  submitted  by  the  responsible 
State  agencies  indicate  that  the  current 
need  for  construction  is  in  excess  of  $200 
milUon,  and  that,  if  Federal  funds  were 
to  be  made  avaUable,  applications  for 
$100  million  in  Federal  aid  would  imme- 
diately be  forthcoming.  Only  2  years  ago 
we  recognized  the  magnitude  of  this  need 
by  enthusiastically  passing  extending 
legislation  with  a  1970  authorization  of 
$50  million. 

As  mv  colleagues  in  this  House  know, 
the  authorizing  legislation  requires  al- 
lotment to  the  States  with  a  minimum  of 
$100,000  to  each.  If  we  permit  the  ap- 
propriation to  fall  below  the  already  m- 
adequate  level  of  $12  miUion.  we  produce 
a  distribution  which  discriminates  very 
unfairly  against  the  more  populous 
States.  The  allotn.ents  from  an  S8  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  1970  would  result 
in  a  reduction  of  40  percent  for  the  larger 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  at  the  $8  million 
level  the  largest  States  wiU  receive  only 
one-fifth  as  much  as  the  smallest  States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
distingiushed  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  an  amendment  of 
this  type  would  be  voted  down  by  the 
membership  of  this  body  this  afternoon, 
especially  after  we  have  made  the  com- 
mitments to  the  States  for  such  an  im- 
portant matter  as  mental  retardation 
and  that  the  facilities  will  not  be  con- 
structed— even  some  of  the  facilities  that 
have  already  been  sUrted.  and  that 
there  should  be  a  cutback  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  renege 
on  that  commitment.  We  should  fulfill 
our  obligations.  The  Department  has 
made  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  take  to 
carry  out  these  commitments.  The  gen- 
tleman is  offering  an  amendment  to 
r^rry  out  the  budget  request.  I  am  most 


hopeful  that  this  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved because  we  cannot  afford  to  turn 
our  backs  in  this  area  of  mental  re- 
tardation at  this  stage  of  the  game  after 
we  have  made  this  commitment  to  the 

Gfofpc 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  p>oint  out 
that  in  1964  and  again  in  1968.  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey  voted  bond  issues  for 
construction — one  purpose  of  which  was 
to  provide  matching  funds  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Federal  legislation 
which  we  offered  the  States  as  an  induce- 
ment to  move  more  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  developing  community  facilities. 
Voluntary  agencies  pledged  their  as- 
sistance also.  At  no  small  expense  a  State 
plan  was  developed  which,  at  the  au- 
thorized level  of  Federal  aid  could,  by 
1972,  provide  every  county  in  our  State 
with  a  center  for  the  day  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  mos*,  severely  and  profoundly 
retarded  and  multiple  handicapped 
voungsters  of  school  age.  Activity  cen- 
ters for  adults  too  handicapr>ed  to  bene- 
fit from  vocational  rehabilitation  would 
have  followed.  It  is  an  orderly,  plarmed 
program. 

Much  time,  effort,  and  money  was  spent 
on  its  development.  The  people  and  the 
legislature  supported  it  and  voted  their 
share  of  the  funds.  It  is  embarrassing  to 
me  to  have  to  tell  them  that  we  are  pro- 
posing to  give  them  $195,000  where  they 
might  have  looked  for  $1'2  million  that 
adequate  funding  could  bring  them. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  informed  that 
other  States  are  also  in  danger  of  being 
left  high  and  drs'. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  think  the  only  ap- 
propriate way  to  ask  for  an  increase  of 
any  kind  in  an  appropriation  such  as  the 
one  we  are  dealing  with  today  is  to  show 
what  has  been  appropriated  is  inade- 
quate, rather  than  tr5'lng  to   pull  the 
"hearts  and  fiowers  '  bit.  In  this  connec- 
tion, my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  has 
outlined  what  we  have  done  in  our  State 
in  connection  with  the  day  centers.  The 
people  of  our  State  have  approved  S5 
million  for  this  project,  a  project  which 
has  an  overall  cost  of  $7  raUlion.  It  mW 
put  one  county  day  center  in  each  of  the 
21  counties  of  the  State.  If  this  cutback 
is  permitted,  the  entire  program  is  set 
back.  It  not  only  is  set  back,  it  falls,  be- 
cause  instead   of    getting   the   amount 
which  was  committed  to  the  State,  equal 
to  40  percent,  the  State's  amount  re- 
ceivable under  this  appropriation  would 
be  less  than  16  percent.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition   to   the   amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  which  provides  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  biU  for  the  con- 
struction of  Community  Service  facili- 
ties The  amendment  increases  the  bill 
by  $4  million.  The  Johnson  budget  was 
$8  031.000.  the  Nixon  administration 
agreed  with  the  Johnson  administration. 
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and  this  committee  agreed  with  both, 
and  properly  so.  I  will  show  you  why.  I 
repeat  for  purposes  of  emphasis  that  the 
amount  in  the  bill  Is  exactly  the  amount 
in  both  of  those  budgets.  That  has  value 
and  merit  for  your  consideration — plus 
this,  and  this  is  of  great  significance:  the 
amount  of  this  bill  Is  already  more  than 
$2  million,  over  $2  million,  above  the 
1969  appropriation  on  this  very  item. 
Almost  without  exception  the  construc- 
tion program  in  the  HEW  budget,  as  far 
as  construction  is  concerned,  has  been 
cut  below  1969,  some  of  them  have  been 
cut  out  entirely. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  guidelines 
generally  followed  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  guidelines  set  down  by  both  admin- 
istrations, and  the  guidelines  set  down 
by  the  committees  handling  this  bill. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due 
respect  for  my  sister  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey—where, since  I  wore  diapers,  we 
have  gone  to  the  shore  from  the  coal- 
fields of  Pennsylvania — we  stand  by  this 
budget..  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
purpose,  but  it  has  already  fared  much 
better  than  most  construction  programs. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  faced  with 
those  circumstances — the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  under- 
stood the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  that 
the  cut  was  S4  million:  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  $4  million 
below  the  expenditure,  the  appropriation 
of  fiscal  year  1969.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  will  reexamine 
his  figures,  he  will  find  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  absolutely  correct. 

In  an  area  where  a  commitment  has 
been  made  on  mental  retardation  to  the 
various  States  of  this  Union  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, saying  they  need  this  extra  money, 
it  just  does  not  make  a  g-eat  deal  of 
sense  to  vote  down  an  amendment  of  this 
type,  when  we  need  the  facilities  all  over 
the  Nation  for  the  mentally  retarded 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  certainly  hopeful 
the  House  will  adopt  this  amendment 

Mr.  SAHTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
reassert  very  flatly  what  I  just  reported 
to  the  Members.  I  do  not  know  what  jug- 
gling of  funds  between  fiscal  years  has 
been  done  in  their  bookkeeping. 

I  have  in  my  hand— and  did  Members 
ever  hear  that  expression  before,  "I  hold 
m  my  hand"  and  so  on,  on  the  radio  and 
television?  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  ap- 
propriation figures,  and  I  reported  to 
Members  exactly  the  .969  and  1970  ap- 
propriation figures. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  along  with  my 
colleagues  from  New  Jersey  to  point  out 
a  national  problem.  This  national  prob- 
lem IS  that  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
^^nat  we,  as  a  Congress,  should  do  to 
help  in  this  area.  We  can  understand  ap- 
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preaching  the  problem  as  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has.  We  under- 
stand they  have  not  all  the  money  in 
the  world.  They  have  to  decide  what 
they  can  spend  and  in  what  certain 
places.  As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
said,  certainly  he  is  in  favor  of  helping 
the  handicapped,  but  he  cannot  raise  it 
another  $50  or  $100  or  $200  million. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  unconscion- 
able thing  about  this  is  we  are  not  re- 
questing an  Increase.  We  are  requesting 
restoration  of  a  cut.  It  was  $12  million 
for  the  past  2  years,  and  if  the  previous 
administration  had  requested  a  cut,  and 
the  present  administration  requested  a 
cut.  I  believe  we,  as  a  Congress,  would 
not  be  able  to  face  our  people  at  home 
if  we  went  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  have  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities  in  this  Nation,  but  cer- 
tainly help  for  the  mentally  retarded 
should  not  be  put  in  the  category  of  a 
priority.  It  is  a  duty  and  a  moral  obliga- 
tion this  Nation  has  to  take  care  of  its 
mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  the  way 
to  get  out  of  this  matter  is  to  take  the 
figures  of  the  various  State  departments 
to  see  how  much  their  cutback  is  in  evei-y 
State  of  the  Union. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  will  find 
a  difference  of  $4  million  between  the 
amount  in  this  appropriation  bill  and  the 
amount  that  was  appropriated  last  year, 
and  the  States  have  already  been  notified 
of  this  cutback.  That  is  the  statement  we 
stand  on. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  should  also 
like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
this  night's  work  he  will  realize  perhaps 
too  low  a  priority  has  been  assigned  to 
something  of  great  national  interest;  that 
is,  our  educational  needs  in  this  Nation. 
That  is  where  the  big  bulk  of  the  trouble 
Is.  Perhaps  we  should  establish  a  higher 
priority  for  the  educational  needs  in  this 
country  and  a  lesser  priority  for  other 
things. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  money  has  been 
cut  from  expenditures  in  other  years, 
that  money  has  gone  someplace  else. 
Many  of  us  wonder  where  the  money 
goes  which  is  taken  from  the  mentally 
retarded. 

We  hear  about  the  administration  sit- 
ting down  and  setting  goals  and  prior- 
ities. Someone  would  sit  back  and  say 
"What  is  the  first  priority?"  Of  couise, 
the  first  priority  is  bullets  and  bombs. 
Then  the  question  is  asked,  'Where  are 
we  going  to  take  the  money  from?"  And 
someone  else  might  say.  "We  can  take  $4 
milUon  from  the  mentally  retarded.  They 
probably  will  not  know." 

Let  us  not  have  this  happen  in  this 
House  in  this  bill,  because  people  would 
say  things  about  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  the  present  Congress  if  this 


should  hajjpen  today.  I  know  they  would 
be  saying  things,  because  I  would  be  say- 
ing them  myself. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  certainly  hope  we  will  restore  the 
cut  from  previous  years  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Daniels)  to  maintain  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  facilitie.<; 
for  the  mentally  retarded  at  the  level  of 
the  last  2  years,  namely  $12  million. 

Mine  is  one  of  the  many  congressional 
districts  which  has  not  yet  felt  the  bene- 
ficial impact  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1963. 

The  people  of  Monmouth  and  Ocean 
Counties  are  vitally  interested  in  provid- 
ing locally  for  the  retarded.  Our  public 
schools  have  greatly  expanded  their  pro- 
grams and  two  recently  opened  sheltered 
workshops  have  provided  a  vehicle  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  But 
there  are  other  unmet  needs — for  nurserj- 
school  programs  for  toddlers,  day  train- 
ing for  the  most  severely  handicapped  of 
school  age  who  are  not  acceptable  in 
school,  and  independent  hving  activities 
for  retarded  adults  not  attending  the 
workshops. 

Those  latter  services  are  offered  in  my 
district  through  the  voluntary  efforts  ol 
the  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Units  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  for  Retarded 
Children.  Such  laudable  efforts  deserve 
a  better  setting  than  the  famous  House 
on  Hudson  in  Red  Bank — an  antiquated 
frame  building,  a  former  residence  a 
make-do  facility. 

Tills  pictm-e  is,  I  know,  not  unique  to 
Monmouth  Coimty.  Inadequate,  even 
hazardous  facilities,  are  found  in  everv 
State. 

I  want — as  I  am  sure  so  many  of  my 
fellow  Members  want— to  see  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  my  own, 
modem,  well-designed  facilities  worthy 
of  the  programs  they  house  and  worthy 
of  the  dignity  we  should  accord  even  the 
least — the  most  handicapped — of  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

In  all  fairness,  we  who  have  supported 
this  legislation  and  tlie  earlier  appropria- 
tions should  see  that  it  continues  to  be 
supported  at  a  level  which  is  at  least 
worth  the  time  and  effort  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State  governments 
and  the  eligible  agencies  must  spend  to 
administer  it. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  similarly 
support  any  and  all  efforts  to  assist  our 
handicapped  Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Daniels  >. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division    (demanded   by   Mr.   Perkins; 
there  were— ayes  62,  noes  52. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCT    PREVENTION    AND 
CONTROL 

For  carrying  out  the  Juvenile  Dellnquencv 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968,  $5,- 
000,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained    herein    shall    be    used    to    make 


grants,  under  Title  I  of  said  Act,  in  excesa 
of  the  following:  (1)  912,500  each  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
(2)  $50,000  to  each  of  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BY    MR.    PEPPER 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pepper:  On 
page  37.  line  18.  strike  out  "SSO.OOO.OOO"  and 
Insert  "$15,000,000.  • 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  increase  from  $5  mil- 
lion to  the  budget  request  of  $15  million, 
on  page  37.  line  18,  the  amount  for  car- 
rying out  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  committee  report  on  page  36  states 
that  apparently  the  reason  why  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  did  not  approve 
the  budget  request  for  so  vital  an  item 
as  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  was  because  at  the  time 
of  the  committee  hearings  on  the  budget 
request  planning  grants  had  not  been 
made. 

Well,  now,  this  afternoon  I  talked  on 
the  telephone  to  Mr.  Sussman,  head  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Division.  He  tells  me  now,  under 
title  I,  37  grants  have  been  made  to  37 
States  totaling  $1.5  million.  Also  imder 
title  I.  prevention  grants  have  been  made 
in  17  instances  for  $400,000.  and  under 
title  I,  for  rehabilitation,  10  grants  have 
been  made  totaling  $300,000  to  States 
or  State  agencies. 

Under  title  n,  for  training,  49  grants 
have  been  made  for  $1.7  million.  Under 
title  in,  for  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  authorities  and  private  agen- 
cies, there  have  been  nine  special  grants, 
for  a  total  of  $228,000.  which  consumes 
the  $5  million  provided  in  the  bill  less 
the  $650,000  which  was  diverted  to  the 
Violence  and  Crime  Commission. 

I  asked  Mr.  Sussman  whether  they 
needed  the  total  $15  million  provided  by 
the  budget.  He  said  it  is  for  assistance 
to  the  schools,  to  YMCA's,  YWCA's.  boys 
clubs,  police  boys  clubs,  mental  health 
institutions,  and  parole  and  probation 
authorities  to  try  to  deal  with  this  very 
vital  question  of  how  to  diminish  and 
prevent  juvenile  crime. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  want  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  offering  his 
amendment.  If  his  amendment  does 
anything  at  all  in  this  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention,  we  should  cer- 
tainly appropriate  the  modest  amount  he 
is  asking  for,  increasing  this  expenditure 
by  $10  million. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Crime  Control 
Committee  of  this  House  which  was  set 
up  recently,  I  say  that  we  have  had  hear- 
ings where  we  discovered  that  juvenile 


crime  makes  up  about  half  or  more  of 
the  total  crime  problem  in  this  country. 
If  we  can  stop  this  juvenile  before  he  or 
she  becomes  a  hardened  criminal,  we  not 
only  save  a  boy  or  girl  but  also  the 
potential  victim  of  their  violence. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  committee  will  accede  to  this  amend- 
ment and  help  a  little  bit  at  least  to 
save  boys  and  girls  from  crime. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
commend  him  for  bringing  this  deficiency 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  amendment.  As  one  of  the 
sponsors  back  in  1961  of  the  original 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  I  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  legislation  and 
hope  his  amendment  to  provide  adequate 
funds  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  now  yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California,  one  of  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Crime  Committee  (Mr.  Waldie). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  and  Violence 
and  compliment  him  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
members  at  this  afternoon's  hearings. 
I  do  not  recall  any  dissent  from  the  view 
which  he  has  expressed  so  ably  in  the 
well. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   iMr.  Reid>. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  amendment  and  say  that  I, 
too.  will  support  him  and  hope  others 
will.  also. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  hope  the  amendment 
in  conformity  with  the  budget  request 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  And,  let  me  read  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  from  the 
hearings.  I  refer  to  part  6.  page  387.  un- 
der the  center  head  "Planning  Grants." 
I  had  the  witness.  Dr.  Garrett,  and  the 
colloquy  reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fix>oo.  The  main  part  of  your  program, 
title  I,  $2,650,000.  That  is  for  the  current 
fiscal  year? 

Dr.   Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Flood.  Over  2  million  dollars  for  plan- 
ning. How  is  your  planning  doing? 

Dr.  Garrett.  First  of  all.  we  have  not  made 
any  grants  yet.  Those  grants  will  be  made  in 
the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  do  know 
from  the  States  that  planning  is  going  on 
because  of  the  fact  that,  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Bill,  there  is  provision  made  for  in- 
cluding Juvenile  delinquency  planning  there. 
In  view  of  our  rather  close  relationship  with 
the  law-enforcement  group,  we  have  access 
to  what  is  going  on  there  and  we  have  given 


the  States  the  option  under  title  I  that,  if 
their  planning  is  adequate,  they  can  come 
in  for  action  programs  under  this. 

Mr.  Flood.  Have  any  states  or  other  Juris- 
dictions completed  their  so-called  compre- 
hensive plans  that  you  are  aware  of? 

Dr.  Garrett.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  com- 
prehensive plans  have  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  LEAA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imagine  the  situation 
in  which  this  amendment  places  your 
committee.  Even  if  they  have  made  the 
planning  grants  now,  this  Committee, 
this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  little  idea, 
except  the  information  which  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  com- 
mittee as  of  this  afternoon,  what  in  the 
world  they  are  going  to  do  with  this 
money.  With  reference  to  planning,  based 
upon  the  testimony  before  your  commit- 
tee from  Dr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  nothing  at  all.  That  is  why  we 
passed  it  by. 

We  say  let  them  do  their  planning  and 
let  them  come  back  to  this  committee 
next  year  and  tell  us  what  the  programs 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  an 
arrow  shot  into  the  air  for  $10  million 
above  what  has  been  recommended.  Let 
them  come  back  next  year  like  ever>'one 
else  does  and  we  will  hear  them.  If  they 
are  right,  we  will  be  the  first  to  support 
them,  but  not  under  this  hit  and  miss 
method.  This  is  not  the  way  even  to  run  a 
railroad — $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  chairman  will  re- 
member that  the  former  Secretarj-  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen,  in  his  testimony 
before  our  committee  had  two  items  in 
which  he  suggested  reductions  from  the 
budget.  One  of  them  was  the  $25  million 
for  experimental  schools.  He  said  that 
they  only  needed  $2.5  million.  And  with 
reference  to  juvenile  delinquency  he  said 
he  would  cut  that  $10  million,  because 
they  do  not  know  for  sure  what  they  want 
to  do,  and  we  ought  to  be  doing  more 
planning  before  we  jump  in  with  both 
feet. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  before  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  remind 
this  House,  while  I  suspect  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  very  busy  on  his  own  committee,  he 
would  have  you  believe  that  no  one  knows 
anything  about  this  program.  I  would 
recommend  that  he.  first  of  all.  read  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  the 
1968  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  which  was 
approved  unanimously.  There  was  not  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  everyone  of  you  Members  voted  for 
this  bill  and  you  voted  for  $50  million 
authorization  in  the  first  year.  You  did 
it  because  we  held  extensive  hearings  in 
my  committee  and  there  was  overwhelm- 
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Ing  testimony  as  to  the  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation. 

It  is  no  accident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  arrests  in 
this  country  are  arrests  of  young  people 
under  the  age  of  21.  The  highest  rate 
of  crimes  committed  in  America  are  in 
the  age  group  of  15  to  17. 

The  highest  number  of  arrests  in  this 
country  for  all  offenses  are  among  those 
under  21 ;  30  percent  of  all  those  arrested 
in  America  are  under  21;  20  percent  of 
those  arrested  are  under  18.  And  the 
highest  rate  of  increase  in  crime  in  this 
counti-y  among  young  people  is  not  in 
the  poor  communities,  nor  in  the  ghettos. 
The  highest  incidence  and  the  highest 
increase  in  juvenile  crime  in  America  is 
in  the  middle-income,  white  suburban 
communities  of  America. 

The  report  says  they  did  not  give  us 
any  more  money  because  there  were  no 
plans.  This  committee  has  not  given  this 
act  a  chance  to  get  off  the  ground  Tliey 
underappropr*at€d  last  year,  and  now 
•they -want  to  do  the  same  thing  this  year. 
-  We-have  testimony,  volumes  of  testi- 
mony, before  my  committee  on  exciting 
projects  all  over  America  by  communities 
who  want  to  finally  do  something  with 
this  problem  of  juvenile  crime. 

I  know  of  no  greater  waste  of  human 
resources  in  this  country  than  the  young- 
ster who  is  led  into  crime,  and  becomes 
a  criminal  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

So  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Crime  Committee  in  this  House 
that  he  is  asking  you  for  $10  million— 
and  every  one  of  you  Members  have  voted 
not  for  $5  million,  not  for  $10  million, 
eveiT  one  of  you  are  on  record  as  author- 
izing $50  million  to  make  some  signifi- 
cant start  against  this  problem  of  juve- 
nile crime  in  America. 

Now.  we  are  asking  you  for  $10  million 
more.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Florida.  I  hope  you  give  us  this 
money  so  that  this  situation  can  finally 
get  going  on  this  problem  of  dealing  with 
America's  No.  1  problem. 

Tliere  is  not  a  Member  in  this  Cham- 
ber, a  man  or  woman,  who  will  not  agree 
with  me  that  the  most  important  single 
problem  in  America  today  is  the  alarm- 
ing rate  and  the  alarming  increase  of 
crime  among  young  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  remind 
our  colleagues  on  the  committee  of  the 
comment  made  by  our  colleague  from 
California  earlier  in   the  debate   today 
that  if  we  really  mean  business  about 
controlling  crime,  and  eliminating  vio- 
lent crime  in  our  streets,  if  we  really  care. 
then  we  will  do  something  about  educat- 
ing our  American  youngsters.  It  would 
seem  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  first 
place  to  start  is  in  the  specialized  pro- 
grams  where   we   are   aiming   a   high- 
powered  rifle,  and  not  a  shotgun,  at  these 
youngsters  who  have  had  an  early  brush 
with  criminal  activities. 

The  highest  rate  of  criminal  activities 
in  this  country  is  among  the  16-year- 
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olds,  and  the  next  highest  among  crimi- 
nal activities  are  from  the  15-year-olds. 
Only  last  Friday  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  and  his  sub- 
committee, held  hearings  in  New  York, 
and  we  heard  for  hours  the  desperate  and 
tragic  stories  of  young  kids  10,  11,  and 
12  years  old  who  were  involved  in  drug 
addiction.  And  I  amtalking  about  main- 
line drug  addiction.  I  am  talking  about 
barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  heroin. 
I  am  not  talking  about  marihuana. 

The  $10  million  that  we  are  talking 
about  that  is  in  dispute  today  is  $10  mil- 
lion that  will  not  be  shot  into  the  air,  it 
will  be  shot  dli-ectly  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  is  not  enough  for  action  pro- 
grams. It  is  barely  enough  for  the  very 
planning  and  the  very  organizing  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania told  us  was  so  necessaiy. 

The  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance in  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Crime  Control  and 
Law  Enforcement  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  snap  up  this  $10  million  and 
use  it  in  the  next  6  months  just  to  create 
programs  to  help  juveniles  who  have 
taken  on  &  horrifying  life  of  drug  addic- 
tion. This  is  just  the  bare  beginning  of 
the  plan  that  we  desperately  need  to  keep 
the  young  people  out  of  a  life  of  crime. 
No  mvestment  of  our  resources  could  be 
as  worthwhile  and  effective  as  this  des- 
perately needed  investment  in  planning 
and  educational  programs  to  keep  our 
young  people  out  of  a  life  of  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  developed  the 
first  juvenile  delinquency  bill.  That  was 
about  8  years  ago.  I  wonder  if  anybody 
can  stand  and  tell  me  what  has  been 
accomplished  under  this  program 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  has  been 
accomplished? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  A  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished.  I  was  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  remember  the  first  bill— 
the  first  bill  that  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy brought  to  this  House  was  a  juve- 
nile delinquency  bill.  We  passed  it  and 
allocated  $10  million  for  research. 

Out  of  that  research  we  have  gotten 
a  great  deal  of  information.  There  are 
programs  all  over  this  counti-y. 

When  the  distinguished  Chaii-man 
says  that  no  one  has  plans,  I  Invite  him 
to  look  at  the  reports  of  the  research 
that  has  gone  on  for  4  years. 

The  States  are  now  ready  to  move 
ahead  with  positive  programs  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  vei-y  bill  that  the  genUeman 
helped  to  put  together. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  make  a  report  in  3  years  but  they 
never  even  made  a  report. 

I  would  like  to  do  sometliing  for  ju- 
venile delinquency,  but  I  want  to  see 
some  plans.  We  have  $5  million  here  in 
this  Dill  for  that  ond  if  they  can  come 
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up  with  some  i-easonable  plans,  we  can 
give  them  $10  million  more  or  whatever 
is  needed. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  reports  are  avail- 
able and  I  will  be  very  happy  to  show 
the  reports  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  reports  were 
supposed  to  be  on  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  award  contracts  for  local  proj- 
ects and  then  report  whether  or  not  they 
worked. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Which  they  ac- 
tually failed  to  do.  They  took  the  money 
and  regardless  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  they  spent  the  money  where 
they  wanted  to  and  developed  other  pro- 
grams that  had  nothing  to  do  with  ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  in 
error.  The  reports  are  available.  The  re- 
ports have  been  evaluated  on  the  very 
point  that  we  are  making  here  and  these 
States  are  now  ready  to  move  ahead.  We 
have  gone  through  the  planning  stages 
and  gone  through  the  developing  proj- 
ects and  research  projects,  and  our  bill 
the  1968  bill,  bars  this  kind  of  further 
research  and  we  want  action  now.  That 
is  why  we  want  this  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  A  while  ago  some 
of  you  said  it  was  for  planning  and  now 
you  say  it  is  not  for  planning  but  for 
grants. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No,  I  never  said  it 
was  for  planning;  no,  sir.  Check  the 
record.  I  never  said  it  was  for  planning 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Pepper),  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  94. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH    OR  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

For  grants,  contracts,  and  jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  for  research  or 
demonstration  projects  under  section  UlO  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1310),  $11,500,000. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.    KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  On  page 
38,  after  line  11,  add  the  followinr  language: 
"FYovided,  that  no  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  conduct  experiments, 
pilot  operations  or  programs  involving  guar- 
anteed annual  wage." 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  first  to 
read  two  lines  from  page  37  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

The  committee  approved  this  proposal 
with  some  hesitation — 

Speaking  of  cooperative  research  and 
demonstration  projects.  The  second  quo- 
tation is  as  follows : 

Secretary  Pinch  has  made  it  clear  and  has 
emphasized  the  point  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
posal for  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 
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All  this  amendment  does  Is  to  seek  to 
relieve  the  won-y  which  the  committee 
had  and  to  seek  to  assist  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which 
he  asked  for  this  money.  In  the  interest 
of  time,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  if  he  desires 
to  speaJc  for  or  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
circtmistances  which  are  declared,  I  will 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  respond. 
As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, he  would  merely  insert  in  the  bill 
what  the  sense  of  the  House  would  be, 
and  the  Secretary,  in  response  to  oiu- 
inquiries,  said  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man provides  in  his  amendment.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  accept 
it  and  then  make  everybody  happy,  al- 
though we  cannot  go  that  far.  But  we 
are  going  to  conduct  some  kind  of  dem- 
onstration, or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Does  your  amendment  say 
"guaranteed  annual  wage"?  This  lan- 
guage is  "guaranteed  annual  income." 
Do  you  look  upon  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  as  synonymous  with  guaranteed 
annual  income? 

Mr.  KYL.  They  are  interchangeable, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  confronting 
the  country  that  is  a  more  difficult  one, 
no  matter  what  one's  political  philoso- 
phy, than  how  we  as  a  country  might 
best  deal  with  the  problem  of  either  the 
nonworking  poor  or  the  working  poor  or 
the  "incapable-to-work"  poor.  I  think  it 
is  somewhat  ill-advised  in  light  of  the 
statements  in  the  press,  where  on  August 
8  the  administration  is  scheduled  to 
come  up  with  its  program  in  this  area. 
I  would  think  if  I  were  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle  for  that  reason,  or  for  those  of 
us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that  really 
cannot  say  that  we  know  how  this  Con- 
gress should  best  proceed  in  this  area, 
I  think  we  are  needlesslr  hobbling  the 
administration  in  an  area  where  we  need 
a  good  deal  more  information  than  we 
have. 

Also  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  any 
proposal  they  come  up  with  is  going  to 
have  to  receive  the  approval  of  this 
House  and  the  Senate.  But  it  is  at  best 
pohtically  myopic  to  in  any  way  fetter 
the  administration  at  this  time  on  a 
matter  of  this  very  grave  importance 
and,  as  I  stated  earlier,  a  matter  that 
few  thoughtful  people  in  the  field  can 
possibly  beheve  they  have  the  only  an- 
swer to.  This  one  Member  does  not  have 
an  idea  of  how  he  might  best  proceed. 
I  would  like  the  administration  to  pro- 
ceed imfettered,  and  let  us  evaluate  what 
they  have  got.  and  let  us  not  be  so  ab- 
surd as  to  tie  their  hands  when  we  need 


the  information  even  more  perhaps  than 
the  administration  does  so  we  can  best 
evaluate  what,  if  anything,  we  want  to 
do  with  reference  to  their  proposals. 

1  would  hope  we  would  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  tlie  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Kyd  is 
very  much  in  order  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  protect  HEW  from  itself.  If  the 
message  contained  in  the  report  is  cor- 
rect, then  I  think  the  Congress,  this 
House,  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been 
said  before.  I  believe  it  would  be  vei-y 
much  in  order  for  the  House  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Second,  if  I  may  proceed,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Poverty,  I  must  report  that  the  OEO 
to  date  has  spent  $13  million  on  evalua- 
tions, reports,  and  surveys — and  most  of 
them  are  doing  nothing  more  than  gath- 
ering dust. 

We  are  in  a  process  now,  I  will  say  as 
a  member  of  this  committee,  of  making 
many  changes  in  the  OEO  program.  We 
are  shifting  Headstart.  We  are  establish- 
ing many  centers.  We  have  shut  down 
Job  Corps  centers.  This  administration 
will,  in  the  near  future,  send  up  to  this 
House  a  message  on  a  new  comprehen- 
sive manpower  training  progam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  in  order  and  should  be  adopted 
by  this  House.  I  certainly  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  President  Nixon 
is  to  make  an  announcement  on  August 
8  as  to  what  form  or  what  plan  he  is 
going  to  recommend  to  deal  with  this 
problem  of  family  supplemental  allow- 
ances or  a  guaranteed  annual  income  or 
whatever  revisions  will  be  proposed  in 
the  welfare  program. 

I  wonder  if,  perhaps,  the  distmguished 
minority  leader  would  care  to  comment 
on  whether  or  not  this  amendment  may 
tie  the  President's  hands.  I  do  not  see 
that  this  amendment  is  necessary,  and 
I  would  hat€  to  see  the  President  not  be 
able  to  move  or  to  be  embarrassed  in 
some  way  in  making  an  overhau!  of  the 
welfare  program. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  answer  my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
first  of  all,  if  this  administration  rec- 
ommends a  2-year  continuation,  I  am 
totally  and  unequivocally  opposed. 

Second,  if  the  administration  is  for  $2 
billion,  I  am  opposed  totally  and  un- 
equivocally also. 

Furthei-more,  even  if  the  President 
does  send  up  a  message,  this  Congress 
will  act  as  far  as  it  deems  advisable  and 
not  necessarily  in  support  of  the  recom- 
mendations from  downtown. 


I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  ad(vtion  of  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather 
appalling  that  an  amendment  would  be 
proposed  seriously  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  experiments,  pilot  operations 
or  programs  related  to  the  question  of 
income  maintenance.  It  is  known  that 
there  is  a  debate  within  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration itself  on  this  question,  I  am 
somewhat  amazed  that  members  of  the 
President's  own  party  would  want  to 
prevent  his  administration  from  under- 
taking pilot  projects  in  an  area  where 
there  is  deep  public  concern. 

The  idea  of  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come or  a  negative  income  tax  has  been 
advocated  by  economists  of  both  con- 
servative and  liberal  orientation.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  promised  that  a  report  on  the 
administration's  position  will  be  soon 
forthcoming.  I  would  think  that  those 
who  so  readily  decry  public  assistance 
welfare  programs  and  their  acknowl- 
edged failures  would  want  to  encourage 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  the  very  least  to  investigate 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
some  kind  of  income-maintenance  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  gather  data  of  any 
value,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  test 
programs  and  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
results. 

As  the  author  of  the  first  guaranteed- 
annual-income  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  (H.  R.  586  >,  I  am 
very  much  concerned  that  pilot  programs 
be  carried  on  and  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  a  new  approach  to  the 
question  of  providing  income  for  those 
30  million  Americans  living  in  poverty. 
I  note  that  the  language  of  the  Kyl 
amendment  refers  to  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage.  Of  course,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  concept  of  a  guaran- 
teed annual  wage— long  a  goal  of  the 
labor  movement — and  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
from  the  debate  that  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 
It  would  be  blind  folly  for  the  House 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  a  study 
of  income  maintenance.  The  need  to 
study  not  only  this  approach  but  also 
other  approaches  to  the  problems  facing 
welfare  recipients  in  our  major  tuban 
centers  should  be  obvious  to  all  but  the 
most  myopic.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Kyl  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Kyl). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Kyl),  there 
were — ayes  89,  noes  50. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kyl  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  California. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
115,  noes  77. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


PAYMENT    rOR    SPECIAL    BENErlTS    FOR    THE 
AGED 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  as  author- 
ized by  section  228(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  $364,151,000. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BY     MR.    ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oflfer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal:  On 
p.^ge  41.  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following: 

"CONSUMER     credit     TRAINING 

"For  carrying  out  consumer  credit  train- 
ing under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  of 
1968.  $300,000  ■' 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
slightly  embarrassed  that  the  amount  I 
am  seeking  to  restore  in  this  bill  is  such 
a  small  sum  of  $300,000,  but  maybe  we 
can  make  a  valid  case  for  it.  At  any  rate, 
I  kind  of  think  so. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
^•estore-  to  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  $300,000  for  administering  Proj- 
ect Moneywise,  a  valuable  consumer  pro- 
gram which  has  helped  250,000  poor  peo- 
ple to  better  manage  and  conserve  their 
money. 

A  number  of  leading  consumer  spokes- 
men have  recently  made  the  point  that 
while  Congress  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  enacting  important  new  con- 
sumer laws,  it  has  ofttimes  failed  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  money  to  properly  ad- 
minister those  laws.  Unless  $300,000  is 
restored  to  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  an  im- 
portant operational  low-income  con- 
sumer program,  called  Project  Money- 
wise,  will  come  to  an  untimely  end  and 
Congress  will  again  stand  accused  of  hav- 
ing failed  to  adequately  fund  needed  con- 
sumer programs. 

Judging  by  the  statement  on  page  38 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  report, 
the  request  for  $300,000  for  consumer 
credit  training  had  the  support  of  the 
committee  in  principle,  but  was  disap- 
proved on  the  grounds  that  "many  other 
agencies  are  carrying  out"  such  training. 
This  is  not  correct.  The  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  is  the  sole  Federal 
agency  equipped  to  carry  on  this  work. 
Through  the  Bureau's  Project  Money- 
wise,  it  has  done  so  for  3 '2  years.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  budget  re- 
quest was  supported  in  both  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  fiscal  1970  budget  sub- 
missions and  the  funds  authorized  in  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  of  1968. 

Accordingly,  the  request  for  $300,000, 
deleted  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, represents  the  only  Federal  involve- 
ment in  credit  union  training.  What  is 
unique  and  vital  about  Project  Money- 
wise  is  that  it  not  only  trains  people  in 
the  operation  of  credit  unions  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  low-cost 
credit,  it  encourages  and  leads  to  the 
actual  establishment  of  credit  unions  for 
the  poor.  In  its  brief  existence.  Project 
Moneywise  has  contributed  to  the  orga- 
nization of  242  of  the  670  credit  unions 
serving  the  poor,  with  assets  of  over  $30 
million. 

This  money  is  poor  people's  capital — 
funds    they    have    slowly    accumulated 


through  regular  savings  at  credit  un- 
ions. The  training  afforded  by  Project 
Moneywise  helps  credit  union  leaders  to 
improve  their  operations,  to  intensify 
their  thrift  promotion  and  counseling 
programs  and  results  in  the  formation  of 
new  credit  unions  to  meet  the  needs  of 
poor  people  who  are  not  now  being 
served. 

There  is  really  very  little  point  in  de- 
ploring the  existence  of  the  loan  shark, 
the  credit  merchant,  or  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  low-cost  credit,  without  offering 
the  poor  an  alternative  source  of  credit. 
Project  Moneywise  accomplishes  this  by 
providing  a  way  of  life  centered  on  the 
credit  union  and  enables  the  poor  to 
shape  their  own  economic  destinies. 

This  is  another  example  of  a  program, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  successful. 
If  we  terminate  It  now  based  upon  some 
whim  or  caprice,  we  would  be  deluding 
people  who  have  raised  $30  million  in 
capital  savings.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  is  the  individual  homeowner 
and  it  is  important  that  his  wife  learn 
how  to  use  their  own  funds  and  savings. 
That  is  exactly  what  this  program  does. 
This,  as  I  said  earlier,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Johnson  budget,  by  the 
1970  Nixon  budget,  but  the  committee 
took  it  out  by  saying  that  other  Federal 
agencies  perform  these  services.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  one  takes  the 
time  to  read  these  hearings  they  will  find 
there  is  no  other  agency  that  would  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  This  is  a  useful 
thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  frankly,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Committee  would  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  amendment  and  perhaps 
agree  to  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  However,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  speak  against  the  amendment 
in  view  of  the  eloquence  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  these 
are  the  facts.  We  went  into  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  great  length.  I  have  many 
of  these  units  in  the  coalfields  especially 
and  you  can  imagine  the  situation  which 
existed  during  the  distressed  economic 
era  of  the  past  5  years.  We  have  many  of 
them.  They  have  been  a  great  asset.  I 
have  been  very  close  to  it.  I  examined  the 
problem  very  carefully. 

This  committee,  under  no  circum- 
stances is  opposed  to  programs  aimed  at 
better  credit  and  money  management. 
We  all  need  it,  not  just  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  but  Sally,  Irene,  and  Mai-y.  This 
request  was  denied  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son. Everyone  wants  to  get  into  this 
act. 

For  instance,  in  many  of  your  home- 
towns you  have  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. They  have  a  program  they  call 
comprehensive  consumer  action.  Won- 
derful. They  say,  "they  are  designed  to 
mobilize  members  of  a  community 
around  a  credit  union  or  other  source  of 
local  credit  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
common  economic  problems."  How  do 
you  like  that?  That  is  the  same  thing,  but 
dressed  in  a  different  way. 

Then  the  public  assistance  program 
includes,  and  I  quote,  "Services  to  fami- 


lies to  improve  money  management." 
We  were  told  by  a  lady  for  whom  we  have 
the  highest  regard.  Miss  Mary  Switzer, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  that  this  is  one  of 
their  important  programs. 
Do  you  follow  me? 

Also  in  HEW,  there  is  the  adult  basic 
education  program,  which  goes  into  this 
very  same  field. 

Then  over  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Extension  Service  makes  a 
big  thing  of  helping  rural  people  with 
their  family  budgets  and  money  manage- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  worry  about 
any  gap  areas  if  this  program  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Unions  is  not  funded.  I 
think  our  worry  should  rather  be  that  we 
have  duplication  among  these  other  pro- 
grams. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
BoLLiNc ) .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Rosenthal). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Howard  University 
sal,aries  and  expenses 
For  the  partial  support  of  Hovrard  Univer- 
sity.   Including    repairs    to    buildings    and 
grounds,  $20,445,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
some  member  of  the  subcommittee  a 
question  or  two  concerning  this  appro- 
priation. 

As  I  read  the  language,  it  provides 
for  the  partial  support  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, including  repairs  to  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Does  this  mean  that  money  is  being 
appropriated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  repair  the  buildings  that  were 
gutted  by  fires  set  by  arsonists  not  too 
many  months  ago  at  this  college? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  This  money  is  appropriated  for  How- 
ard University. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  money  will  be — 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Later  on  we  can  have  an 
amendment  to  discuss  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  as  to  what  should  or  should 
not  be  done.  But  the  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing a  rhetorical  question,  which  he  rare- 
ly does? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  asking  what? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  know,  of  course,  that 
the   gentleman   is   asking   a    rhetorical 
question  for  the  first  time  in  his  career — 
and  it  has  been  an  illustrious  one.  The 
gentleman  knows  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  answer  is  "Yes,"  because  I  know  of 
no  reason   why   the  Federal   taxpayers 

should  be  made 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
an  answer,  or  does  the  gentleman  want 
to  tell  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  there  may  be 
a  different  answer;  something  that  is 
more  palatable  and  logical. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Is  this  a  question  or  an 
explanation? 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemen  will  proceed  in  order. 

The  gentl«nan  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  gentleman  Is  pro- 
ceeding out  of  order,  if  I  may  address 
a  parliamentary  inqulrj-? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  should  be 
called  upon  to  repair  or  to  rebuild  struc- 
tures on  the  Howard  University  campus 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  have  been  de- 
liberately gutted  by  fire. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  funds  are  to 
be  expended  from  this  appropriation  or 
a  previous  appropriation  by  the  Federal 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  pay  $30,000 
to  idemnify  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Fire 
Department  for  the  loss  of  a  fire  truck 
which  was  deliberately'  set  afire  and  de- 
stroyed while  attempting  to  put  out  the 
recent  fires  on  the  campus  of  Howard 
University — fires  that  were  deliberately 
set  by  rioting  Negro  students. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  say  that 
my  understanding  might  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  record  would  in- 
dicate at  this  time.  We  had  these  hear- 
ings a  week  before  the  riots.  The  justifi- 
cations for  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
could  not  have  included  the  repair  of 
these  buildings. 

I  would  assume  that  before  they  could 
be  repaired,  there  would  have  to  be  a  new 
appropriation  and  new  justifications. 
That  would  be  my  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

But  I  do  know  that  it  was  a  week 
before  the  riots  because  some  of  us  asked 
the  president  if  he  did  not  think  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  riot  in  \1ew  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  three  buildings 
that  had  been  occupied  and  they  failed 
to  dismiss  even  one  student.  He  said,  "Oh, 
no,  I  do  not  think  that  our  failure  to  dis- 
miss a  student  is  going  to  cause  us  to 
have  a  riot  or  to  encourage  a  riot."  But 
that  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliat  was  only  1  week 
after  the  president  at  Howard  University 
said  that  everything  was  serene  and 
tranqiul  at  the  university;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  want 
to  see  Federal  taxpayers  of  Iowa  and 
elsewhere  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  and  constructing  buildings 
which  had  been  deliberately  destroyed  by 
fire — or  to  indemnify  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Fire  Department  for  the  loss  of  a 
fire  truck  that  was  destroyed  while  it 
was  on  a  mission  to  put  out  those  fires. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  My  understand- 
ing is,  and  I  think  the  record  reflects 
this,  my  understanding  is  that  there  has 
been  no  justification  for  these  expendi- 
tures in  this  budget.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  note  further 
that  on  page  954  of  volume  6,  we  have 
detailed   here   $146,000   for   special   re- 


habilitation and  renovation  of  three  ele- 
vators in  the  young  women's  dormitory 
and  some  replacement  of  furniture — but 
that  has  nothing  to  do,  as  the  gentleman 
has  suggested,  with  the  riots. 

Incidentally,  most  of  the  Increase 
$2,214,000  for  Howard  University  over  the 
expenditures  of  last  year  Is  for  the  in- 
crease of  faculty  salaries  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  other  schools  and  for  some  new 
teaching  positions. 

So  the  gentleman's  fears  can  be  allayed 
to  that  extent.  But  I  certainly  expect  that 
probably  in  next  year's  budget  there 
might  very  well  be  some  request  here  to 
repair  the  damage  that  was  done,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  208.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  expenses, 
whatsoever,  incident  to  making  allotments 
to  States  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  under 
section  2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  on  a  basis  in  excess  of  a  total  of 
$500,000,000. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  Eigainst  section  208. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation in  1967  provided  that  the  figure  on 
line  2,  page  50,  should  be  $600,000,000  in- 
stead of  $500,000,000. 

So  this  affects  the  allotments  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  and  it  is 
outright  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  the 
entitlements  of  the  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  is  not  a  new  attack.  This  language 
is  completely  negative.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  be  so  absolutely  negative. 
This  is  completely  negative  language.  It 
is  clearly  and  distinctly  a  limitation  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  a  limitation  upon  the 
use  of  these  funds  in  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  that  fact,  Mr.  Chairman. 
it  also  qualifies  under  what  you  and  I 
well  know  as  the  famous  "Holman  rule." 
The  language  of  that  rule  covers  the  re- 
trenchment of  expenditure,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  clearly  retrenches  ex- 
penditure. That  is  my  position,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  point  of 
order  be  overruled. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
no  limitation.  It  is  an  outright  change 
and  affects  the  Department. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania as  to  his  statement  about  the 
Holman  rule.  The  gentleman  cited  the 
Holman  rule  to  substantiate  his  argu- 
ment. To  what  part  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Holman  itile  does  the  gentleman 
refer? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  is  that  section  of 
the  Holman  rule  which  states  very  clear- 
ly that  it  deals  with  the  retrenchment  of 
expenditures.  The  words  are  from  the 
i-ule  itself,  a  retrenchment  of  expendi- 
ture. I  am  sure  the  Chair  is  aware  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Chair  under- 
stands the  Holman  iiile,  the  Holman  nile, 
in  the  provision  referring  to  retrench- 


ment, relates  to  a  specific  retrenchment. 
The  Chair  is  not  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
expenses  that  are  involved  in  the  han- 
dling of  this  particular  $500  million  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  might  suggest  further 
that  this  will  be  $600  million  without  this 
provision.  It  will  be  $600  million,  and 
that  certainly  is  a  retrenchment  in  ex- 
penditure as  provided  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  S600  miUion  is  the  al- 
lotment base  provided  in  the  original  act 
of  1967,  £Uid  they  just  arbitrarily  changed 
the  figure  from  $600  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  say 
the  original  allotment  of  $600  million 
does  not  restrict  the  committee  from  re- 
ducing it  to  $500  million,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  may  proceed. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  language  of  section 
208  states  as  follows: 

Sec.  208.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  expenses,  what- 
soever, incident  to  making  allotments  to 
States  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
on  a  basis  in  excess  of  a  total  of  $500,000,000. 

There  is  no  showing,  certainly,  on  the 
face  of  the  section  that  it  would  cost  any 
more  or  any  less  to  make  allotments  on 
the  basis  of  $500  million  or  on 
the  basis  of  $600  million,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  showing  of  saving  necessarily 
on  the  face  of  the  section. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  HolifielO. 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  Tlie  Chair 
lias  listened  to  the  arguments  both  for 
and  against  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
cannot  find  any  reason  for  ruling  that 
this  is  other  than  a  negative  limitation, 
and  the  Chair  so  rules;  that  tliis  lan- 
guage is  a  limitation  on  the  expenditures 
contained  in  this  act.  and  therefore  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  13111) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


THE  GREAT  AIR  RACE 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14,  1969,  four  FAA  air  controllers  re- 
ceived the  Empire  State  Building  award 
for  the  'Most  meritorious  and  original 
effort "  in  the  Great  Air  Race  of  1969. 

Tlie  four  men — Nick  Kleiner.  John 
Staut,  Jim  Ean,  and  Jim  Scorse — acting 
as  individuals,  entered  the  race  from  the 
Empire  State  Building  to  the  Post  Office 
Tower  in  London  to  illustrate  the  plight 
of  the  average  American  air  traveler. 
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Nick  Kleiner  left  Manhattan  at  5:30 
p.m.  on  May  4  and  he  arrived  at  the  Post 
Office  Tower  In  London  10  hours,  55  min- 
utes, and  21  seconds  later.  The  return 
trip  took  Kleiner  11  hours  and  49  min- 
utes and  while  he  recorded  the  slowest 
time  in  the  race  he  earned  the  "original 
effort"  award. 

Traveling  by  subway,  bus,  taxi.  London 
tubes,  and  Carey  bus.  Kleiner  demon- 
strated the  frustrating  experience  the 
average  tourist  must  combat  in  getting 
from  our  cities  to  and  from  om-  airfields. 
His  total  roundtrip  times  were,  9  hours, 
18  minutes  on  the  ground  and  13  hours 
and  27  minutes  in  the  air. 

Nick  Kleiner's  ingenuity  was  rewarded 
at  the  May  14  awards  banquet  in  London 
where  he  received  a  $2,400  prize  on  be- 
half of  his  team  and  the  congratulations 
of  Prince  Philip  and  Prince  Michael. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  story  highlights  the 
need  for  imagination  and  new  initia- 
tives to  update  our  Nations  airport  sys- 
tems. In  New  York  we  face  a  crisis  be- 
cause a  fourth  and  fifth  jetport  which 
should  have  been  constructed  have  not 
even  been  planned.  Air  congestion  in  New 
York  produces  delays  across  the  United 
States  and  the  average  tourist  must  set 
aside  hours  to  reach  the  aiiijort  from 
our  inner  cities. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem but  certainly  the  first  step  must  be  a 
more  progressive  and  determined  effort 
by  the  FAA  to  exert  leadership  in  this 
field.  The  people  who  hold  administrative 
positions  in  the  FAA  must  stop  catering 
to  the  airlines  and  begin  representing  the 
people. 

Perhaps  the  FAA  should  study  the  de- 
tails of  the  great  air  race  and  recog- 
nize the  contribution  made  by  four  FAA 
employees  to  public  awareness  of  a  frus- 
trating problem. 

I  congratulate  Nick  Kleiner  and  his 
teammates  for  a  job  well  done  and  I 
advise  the  FAA  to  pay  closer  attention 
to  the  average  air  traveler  and  his  plight. 


tentlon  of  all  mankind  to  an  area  of 
common  concern.  He  went  on  to  say: 

The  specter  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare arouses  horror  and  revulsion  through- 
out the  world. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  STATEMENT 
ON  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE  STUDY 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
3.  1969.  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  met  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
The  Committee  met  to  consider  concrete 
proposals  for  arms  control.  High  on  the 
Committee's  list  of  topics  to  consider 
was  the  question  of  arms  on  the  seabeds 
and  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

President  NLxon  sent  a  message  to  the 
Committee  from  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.,  ex- 
pressing some  of  his  thoughts  on  the 
topics  under  consideration.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia would  begin  the  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks  at  the  end  of  July. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  press  that 
day  that  President  Nixon  had  com- 
mented on  the  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  study  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant. 
President  Nixon,  said  that  he  welcomed 
the  study  because  It  will  draw  the  at- 


Thls  statement  expresses  traditional 
attitude  of  the  American  public  on  these 
forms  of  warfare  and  is  very  much  in 
keeping  with  statements  of  Presidents 
Coolldge,  Harding,  Hoover,  Roosevelt, 
and  Eisenhower. 

I  was  perplexed,  however,  when  I 
asked  the  White  House  Press  Office  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  statement  on  July 
16,  1969,  to  find  that  the  sentence,  "The 
specter  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare arouses  horror  and  revulsion 
throughout  the  world",  had  been  crossed 
out  in  black  ink.  I  wondered  who  had 
changed  President  Nixon's  original 
statement,  if  in  fact  it  had  been  changed. 
I  understand  that  the  change  had  been 
made  at  the  urging  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

When  a  reporter  from  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  asked  the  White  House 
Press  Office  about  the  change  in  the 
statement,  he  was  told  that  the  text  re- 
leased from  Key  Biscayne  was  just  a 
draft  and  that  the  version  being  released 
by  the  Press  Office  was  the  correct  state- 
ment. 

To  clarify  this  matter,  I  contacted  Mr. 
Bryce  Harlow,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Congressional  Relations.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  learn  from  him  yesterday  that 
President  Nixon's  original  statement  has 
not  been  changed.  This  information  re- 
solves the  confusion  surrounding  this 
matter.  I  am  including  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  President  Nixon's 
message  to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee: 

The  President's  Message  to  the  18-Nation 
Disarmament   Committee 

I  have  followed  closely  the  activities  of 
the  spring  session  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee, and  Ambassador  Smith  has  reported 
to  me  on  the  prospects  for  progress  in  the 
near  future. 

As  the  conference  resumes  its  work  after  a 
recess  of  6  weeks,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
following  thoughts  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee: 

First,  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for 
concrete  arms  control  negotiations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  suggestions  by  many 
members  of  the  Committee,  draft  agreements 
have  been  submitted  by  the  United  States 
and  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  an  arms 
race  on  the  seabeds.  Although  differences 
exist,  It  should  not  prove  beyond  our  ability 
to  And  common  groimd  so  that  a  realistic 
agreement  may  be  achieved  that  enhances 
the  security  of  all  countries. 

The  framing  of  an  international  agreement 
to  apply  to  more  than  100  million  square 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface  lying  under  the 
oceans  Is  a  high  challenge  to  our  vision  and 
statesmanship.  I  ask  the  participants  In  this 
Committee  to  Join  with  us  in  elaborating  a 
measure  that  Is  both  practical  and  signifi- 
cant. With  good  will  on  all  sides  and  a  fair 
measure  of  hard  work,  we  may  achieve  agree- 
ment in  the  course  of  this  session.  With  each 
passing  day  our  seabed  becomes  more  im- 
portant for  the  security  and  well-being  of  all 
nations.  Our  goal  should  be  to  present  a 
sound  seabed  arms  control  measure  to  the 
24th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Second,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Umted  Nations  haa  Just  Issued  his  study  on 
the  effects  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 


fare. Experts  from  many  countries  have  con- 
tributed to  this  Important  work.  I  am  pleased 
that  an  expert  from  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Ivan  Bennett,  has  also  played  a  role  In  the 
study.  We  welcome  the  Secretary  General's 
study,  since  It  will  draw  the  attention  of  all 
mankind  to  an  area  of  common  concern.  The 
sjjecter  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
arouses  horror  and  revulsion  throughout  the 
world. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  examine  carefully,  together  with 
other  delegations,  any  approaches  that  offer 
the  prospect  of  reliable  arms  control  in  this 
field. 

Third,  In  my  letter  to  Ambassador  Smith 
on  March  18  at  the  opening  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Committee,  I  reaffirmed  United 
States  support  for  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  adequately  verified;  I 
stated  my  conviction  that  efforts  must  be 
made  toward  greater  understanding  of  the 
verification  Issue.  I  am  pleased  that,  during 
your  first  session,  serious  exploration  of  veri- 
fication problems  took  place.  The  United 
States  delegation  will  be  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  In  efforts  towards  greater 
understanding  of  this  key  Issue.  It  Is  only  by 
means  of  careful  study,  with  due  regard  for 
all  of  the  relevant  technical  and  political 
considerations,  that  progress  can  be  made. 

Fourth,  I  recently  announced  that  the 
United  States  hopes  to  be  able  to  commence 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic 
arms  limitations  around  July  31  or  shortly 
thereafter.  When  these  talks  begin,  which  I 
hope  and  trust  will  be  soon,  they  will  of 
necessity  be  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  Government  is,  however, 
deeply  conscious  of  its  responsibilities  to  its 
allies  and  to  the  community  of  nations. 

While  these  talks  progress.  It  Is  particu- 
larly Important  that  multilateral  negotia- 
tions continue  In  this  Committee  In  an 
atmosphere  of  determination  and  promise 
Arms  control  is  without  dispute  a  subject  of 
direct  concern  to  all  nations,  large  and  small. 
The  wisdom,  the  advice,  and  the  Informed 
concern  of  many  nations  are  needed  In  a 
continuing  body  such  as  this  to  ensure  that 
no  opportunities  are  missed  to  achieve 
genuine  progress. 

This  Committee  clearly  is  the  world's  pre- 
eminent multilateral  disarmament  forum.  Its 
record  of  accomplishment,  which  needs  no 
recital  here.  Is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
disarmament  committee  In  history.  I  trust 
that  your  Committee  will  continue  Its  efforts 
with  all  of  the  combined  skill  and  dedication 
which  Its  members  have  demonstrated  in  the 
past. 

The  negotiation  of  sound  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  like  aU  work  contributing  to 
peace,  must  be  an  Integrated  and  compre- 
hensive effort.  Progress  In  the  tasks  of  your 
Committee  will  be  a  contribution  to  a  world 
of  peaceful  International  cooperation,  a  world 
where  fear  and  conflict  are  supplanted  by 
the  honest  give-and-take  of  negotiation 
aimed  at  meeting  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  all. 

The  United  States  will  work  in  every  way 
to  bring  us  closer  to  such  a  world. 


NIXON  MAPS  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
ROLE 

•  Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
column  of  David  Lawrence  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star's  July  29  edition. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
statement  Mr.  Lawrence  makes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  article  in  which  he  is 
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talking  about  peace  in  'Vietnam  and  says 
this: 

If  everybody  were  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
North  Vietnam  would  be  much  worried  and 
would  be  begging  at  the  peace  table  for  an 
end  to  the  war.  The  weakness  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States  is  that  It  has  announced 
an  Intention  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam,  and 
many  prominent  members  of  Congress  have 
been  demanding  an  even  more  speedy  with- 
drawal than  has  been  contemplated." 

The  entire  article  is  as  follows : 
NixoN  Maps  Southeast  Asia  Bole 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Most  Americans  are  not  very  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  decided  to 
visit  the  heads  of  governments  In  the  region. 
It  wasn't  apparent  on  the  surface  Just  what 
was  his  basic  purpose. 

Nixon  felt  that  there  was  a  pressing  need, 
or  he  would  not  have  gone  on  such  a  trip  so 
early  In  his  administration  when  he  Is  con- 
fronted with  many  other  problems.  The 
Nixon  Journey  Is  the  result  of  a  carefully  laid 
plan  that  can  have  long-range  effects  on 
American  foreign  policy. 

Nixon  wants  to  make  It  clear,  of  course, 
that  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam  doesn't  mean  abandonment  of  pro- 
tective measures  for  the  smaller  nations  of 
the  area.  He  reiterates  that  the  United  States 
will  live  up  to  its  commitments,  but  inti- 
mates that  the  nations  cannot  expect  Amer- 
ican troops  to  do  the  whole  Job. 

The  President  took  occasion  In  Indonesia 
to  speak  of  American  aid  as  something  that 
should  be  based  on  policies  "mutually  help- 
ful to  us  both."  At  present,  $120  million  of 
economic  assistance  is  given  annually  to  that 
country,  which  has  110  million  people  and 
certainly  needs  outside  help. 

Nixon  predicted  that  Indonesia's  natural 
resources  and  private  enterprise  are  heading 
for  significant  development  In  the  next  five 
years.  But  he  also  pointed  out  that  he  doesn't 
want  to  expand  any  U.S.  defense  commit- 
ments In  Asia. 

The  same  concept  was  applied  by  the  Pres- 
ident when  he  arrived  In  Bangkok.  He  said 
the  United  States  would  honor  its  obliga- 
tion to  defend  Thailand  against  possible 
Communist  aggression  or  subversion.  There 
are  47,000  American  troops  In  Thailand  man- 
ning six  air  bases  which  are  useful  In  fight- 
ing the  vsrar  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  "secret 
war"  in  Laos,  which  has  been  overrun  In 
part  by  70,000  North  Vietnamese  supporting 
the  Communist  faction  In  that  country. 

Nixon,  In  one  of  his  speeches,  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  Is  bound  by  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and  that  Americans 
and  Thais  have  been  willing  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam to  protect  the  rights  of  free  people.  He 
said  he  stands  firmly  with  Thailand  against 
those  who  would  threaten  it  from  Inside  or 
outside  Its  borders. 

But  the  main  point  of  Nixon's  approach 
was  outlined  In  Bangkok  when  he  declared: 

"Our  determination  to  honor  our  com- 
mitments is  fully  consistent  with  our  con- 
victions that  the  nations  of  Asia  can  and 
must  Increasingly  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  achieving  peace  and  progress  in  the 
area." 

The  President  believes  that  future  eco- 
nomic development  must  be  accomplished  on 
a  regional  and  co-operative  basis.  The  United 
States  Is  willing  to  offer  a  considerable 
amount  of  help,  but  only  after  being  satis- 
fied that  Asian  leaders  will  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  rectify  some  of  the  problems  and 
procedures — such  as  domestic  corruption  and 
misuse  of  aid  money  and  materiel — which 
have  heretofore  Impaired  the  value  of  Amer- 
ican assistance. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  visit  to  South- 
east Asia  at  this  time  is  to  confer  with 
American  ambassadors  in  the  area  and  get 


their  suggestions  about  a  formula  for  future 
American  co-operation,  especially  on  the  eco- 
nomic side. 

All  this  means  that,  while  the  United  States 
wants  to  assist  Southeast  Asia,  It  Is  not 
going  to  do  the  Job  alone  and  expects  a 
substantial  effort,  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic, to  be  made  by  the  countries  them- 
selves. 

On  the  whole,  the  value  of  the  President's 
trip  cannot  be  measured  at  this  time,  be- 
cause North  Vietnam  Is  still  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  make  any  concessions  at  the  Paris 
peace  negotiations.  Unfortunately,  there 
have  been  too  many  voices  expressing  dissent 
Inside  America  against  the  Nixon  policies.  If 
everybody  were  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
North  Vietnam  would  be  much  worried  and 
would  be  begging  at  the  peace  table  for  an 
end  to  the  war.  The  weakness  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  Is  that  It  has 
announced  an  Intention  of  getting  out  of 
Vietnam,  and  many  prominent  members  of 
Congress  have  been  demanding  an  even  more 
speedy  withdrawal  than  has  been  contem- 
plated. 

Open  diplomacy  Is  worthwhile  where 
treaties  and  new  policies  are  being  formed 
and  no  war  Is  going  on.  But  there  should 
never  be  a  public  disclosure  of  military  op- 
erations or  plans,  because  this  sometimes 
has  the  effect  of  telling  the  enemy  that  the 
other  side  Is  cringing  and  so  eager  to  with- 
draw that  it  will  pay  almost  any  price  for 
peace. 

CRISIS    IN    OUR    NATION'S 
EDUCATIONAL   PROGRAMS 

<Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  no  bargain  basement 
price  tags  on  education,  and  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  at  the  recommendations  by  the 
Eidministratlon  which  could  create  a 
crisis  in  our  Nation's  educational 
programs. 

Acceptance  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  appropriations  bill 
would  result  in  a  66-percent  cut  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  libraries  and  a  25-percent  cut 
in  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  such  ill-ad- 
vised action  in  the  false  name  of 
economy. 

The  administration  recommends  the 
elimination  of  moneys  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  libraries 
progrsun.  These  are  the  funds  which  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  books  for  chil- 
dren in  public  and  private  schools. 

It  also  calls  for  a  50-percent  cut  of 
funds  for  grants  for  public  libraries  un- 
der provisions  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  and  a  33-percent 
reduction  for  programs  under  the  supple- 
mental services  section  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondarj'  Education  Act. 

There  must  be  something  basically  hyp- 
ocritical about  a  policy  which  preaches 
self-help  and  then  takes  away  the  books 
and  educational  programs  which  allow 
those  who  want  to,  to  better  themselves. 

Will  such  fund  reductions  actually 
play  a  role  in  reducing  our  Federal 
budget? 

Hardly.  By  reducing  librar>'  allocations 
from  fiscal  1968's  level  of  $135,000,000  to 
$46,000,000,  the  proposed  cuts  would 
trim  the  Federal  budget  by  one-twentieth 
of  1  percent. 


The  proposal  is  as  futile  in  saving 
money  as  it  is  destructive  to  our  educa- 
tional system. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  House  will  approve  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  our  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Charles  S.  Joelson  of  New 
Jersey.  This  package  amendment  would 
add  nearly  $900  million  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  for  education  programs. 

Failure  to  grant  passage  of  this  im- 
portant amendment  could  destroy  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  our  educational  progress. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  restora- 
tion of  these  funds  is  the  defeat  of  a 
provision  in  section  407  of  H.R.  13111. 
This  is  the  provision  which  would  cut  off 
all  Federal  aid  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  if  it  does  not  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

We  are  all  deeply  troubled  with  the 
unrest,  and  in  some  cases,  the  outright 
anarchy  that  has  existed  on  some  of  our 
campuses.  But  action  by  the  Congress 
which  would  punish  the  innocent  and 
guilty  alike,  as  section  407  would  do, 
would  only  compound  the  problem  and 
serve  to  the  advantage  of  the  campus 
revolutionaries. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  on  the 
campus  lies  with  the  academic  commu- 
nity, and  at  the  State  and  local  level.  We 
must  not  place  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  role  of  enforcer  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations on  every  campus  in  our  Nation. 

Academic  freedom  is  a  curbstone  of 
our  educational  system.  Passage  of  sec- 
tion 407  could  set  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  the  complete  control  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  an  end  to  academic  free- 
dom as  we  now  know  it. 


TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming 
to  the  Congress,  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  many  matters  affecting  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  present  transportation  is  by  far  the 
most  pressing  regional  issue. 

I  have  long  worked  for  freeways  in  the 
belief  that  all  segments  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  community  will  truly  bene- 
fit from  the  prompt  implementation  of 
the  long-planned  highway  system,  no 
less  than  from  rapid  raU  transit. 

A  professional  public  opinion  survey 
released  today  reveals  for  the  first  time 
that  the  majority  of  Washington,  D.C., 
residents  support  the  concept  of  the 
completed  freeway  system.  The  survey 
was  conducted  by  Oliver  Quayle  &  Co  of 
New  York,  a  nationally  known  opinion 
research  organization. 

I  call  attention  to  this  poll  because  it 
offers  further  evidence  to  discredit  those 
noisy  zealots  who  have  obstructed  trans- 
portation progress  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  who  are  not  truly  representative 
of  the  majority  sentiment. 

This  survey  outcome  is  especially 
striking  following  as  it  does  the  years  of 
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demagoguery  and  misrepresentaUon  on  stages  of  planning  and   development.   The  As  we  see  It  the  District  government  now 

the  part  of  freeway  opponents  who  have  ^°^°*    Committee    on    Transportation    was  has  in  Ita  hands  the  fate  of  the  Metro  system 

sought  to  falsely  portray  the  transporta-  ^oi^ed  composed  of  the  Metropollton  Wash-  The  District  can  either  comply  with  the  1968 

tion    issue    in    terms    of   suburbs    versus  if 8ton  Board  of  Trade,  District  of  Columbia  Highway  Act  and  clear  the  way  for  construc- 

city,  or  black  versus  white  Board  of  Realtors,  National  Capital  Down-  tlon  of  the  Metro  system,  or  refuse  to  com- 

Those  in  the  Distrirt  of  rnlnmhia  „r.^  town  Committee,  Inc.  (Downtown  Progress)  ply    and    continue    to   hold    up   progress   In 

ernment  whn  wT.h  fl.  mL^  IhT.h    ^  *°'^  '^^  ^'^""^  ^'^^  ^°"'''^'  ^^  Committee  meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  the  area 

f.[n^v  rP^r^Lr/  ^v,             ?  ^^^'  ^^1'  7^  latw  expanded  to  Include  the  MetropoU-  Clearly,  the  latter  choice  is  contrary  to  the 

uinely  represent  the  people.  Those  out-  tan  Washington  Savings  and  Loan  League  wishes  of   the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 

side  the  government  who  have  blocked  ^'^'^  the  D.c.  Bankers  Association.  the  District  of  Columbia, 

every   effort   to  Implement  the  freeway  '^^^  •'°''^*  Committee  likewise  adopted  a  virtually    every    reputable   study    of    the 

system,      have      contributed      absolutely  P°®'*'°n  in  favor  of  balanced  transportation,  last  decade  stresses  the  need  for  additional 

nothing  to  all  the  considerable  efforts  of  ™.?f  ^  °^  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Joint  Com-  freeways  in  the  District   The  Quayle  poll  In- 

responsible     citizens     and     commimltv  i     "^  T^r^  '^'  \%^  '"^  anticipation  of  bond  dlcates  that  a  majority  of  D  C.  citizens  favor 

lpadpr7tr!h,iilH  a  ro^i^Vfn  ^^"^"^^^^  referenda  for  the  Metro  system.  additional    freeways.   We   think   the   time  Is 

P^  h.ri^                      ^^  ^'^  ^'^"^''  ^''^'  ^^  '^^"'^  ^^  ^'^'^  °^  °"^'«  «"«yl«  '°"B  P^^  '^"e  '^hen  the  city  shouFd  g7t  on 
i-era  nere.  and  Company  of  New  York  to  test  the  attl-  with  the  job  of  providing  the  balanced  trans- 
May  the  responsible  authorities  take  tudes  of   voters  in  the  suburban  jurlsdic-  portatlon  system  that  the  city  and  the  region 
note    of    this    survey    and    be    reminded  tlons.  Mr.  Quayle  is  generally  credited  with  require  for  sound  growth 
where    the    people    really   stand   on    this  J'elng  Ofe  of  the  nation's  most  accurate  opln-  a  survey  or  Public  Opinion  in  Washington 

rt^nSft^^^b^  dre%^r°'^'  T'-  ,s  3opSrd  f^s'sUhATerHe'^p^^      °^-  -°—  --  r.^^^.r^"' 

that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  comply  with  dieted  that  the  Metro  bond  referenda  wouW  '^  synopsis  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee 

tne  law,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  pass  by  a  margin  of  better  than  70  percent  °"-  Transportation  for  Metropolitan  Wash- 

^^68.  You    will    recall    that    the    final    tally    waa  ington) 

A  great  deal  has  been  alleged  recently  ''i  *  percent.  sxjrvet  methodoloct 

to  the  effect  that  any  agreement  by  the  Early  this  year,  as  the  District  government  Personal   Interviews  were  conducted   with 

City   Council   to   proceed   with    freeways  ^^^^an  to  wrestle  with  the  Congressional  dl-  adult  residents  of  Washington  DC.  In  their 

Would   represent   caoitulation    tn   hlark-  ""active  on  fre«ways,  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  homes   In   February,    1969.    A   modified   area 

fiiail    The  case  Is   nve^Zwty.^ r^t^L  ^    "^*    ^"^^    ^^^^   nobody   in    the   District  probability  sample   was  drawn.   The  cluster 

We   in   rono-^L   oJi            ^     .u    ^T"^^-  "^^"^^^  additional  freeways.  The  source  for  size  was  kept  small  so  as  to  maximize  the 

TYc  m  v^ongress  are  urging  the  city  to  this  claim  wae  a  question  asked  in  the  Demo-  number  of  points  sampled.  The  sample  was 

conipiy  with  the  law,  as  opposed  to  sur-  cratlc  primary  of  May,  1968.  What  very  few  drawn  with  attention   to  even  geographical 

rendering  to  intimidation  by  nonrepre-  people  know  is  that  the  question  asked  on  distribution,    age   and   sex   of   respondents, 

sentatlve  and  irresponsible  forces.  that  Democratic  primary  ballot  was :  based  on  census  tract  information.  Of  the 

I  have  long  felt  that  antifreeway  ex-  "Shall  the  Democratic  Party  support  leg-  total  number  of  completed  interviews,  71% 

tremists  who  would  readily  sacrifice  the  *^'atlon  providing  that  before  a  new  high-  '"'^re  conducted  with  Negroes  In  order  as  ac- 

Vitally  needed  transit  svstem  in  thPir  nn  ^^^    '"    ^^^   District   of   Columbia   can    be  curately  as  possible  to  reflect  the  racial  mix 

DOSition  to  roarif  rfrp  Hf  flT  ^J'^^        ^  authorized.  It  must  be  approved  In  a  referen-  °f  the  District's  population. 

nT  f=^,^^          .   .^            ^f  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^^  dum  conducted  in  the  District?"  Findings    (with   undecided  outl  • 

or  its  transportation  needs.  And  I  am  The  vote  was  93,524  in  favor  and  4  986  op-  ,    tTIZ      .        ,^    !?          ?       ' 

convmced  that  they  are  less  concerned  Posed.  we  all  believe  in  the  Importance^f  ,em  of  roLf  sue^^  ml^w^v^a^^na^r 

about  freeways  or  their  merits  than  as  referenda.    What    disturbs    us    is    that    the  wa^s                                  highway,  and  park- 

an  easily  demagogued.  phony  issue  that  ^°'^  ^as  since  been  characterized  as  a  dis-  ,,„  nprr-^nti 

provides  a  raUying  point  in  the  militant  approval  of  the  idea  of  building  any  free-  „,,„„„„,             '       percent] 

majority.  And  the  Congress  must  con-  accepted  a*  fact,   the  Joint  Committee  on  Excellent  or  pretty  good                                n 

tmue  to  insist  that  the  Council  be  aware  Transportation   felt   it   was   time   to   get   a  Fair  or  poor      ...                                         m 

of  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  submit  the  professional  evaluation  of  actual  citizen  at-         „                  

following  statement  of  the  Joint  Tom  tltudes    towards    freeways    In    the   District.  ^-  Automobile  ownership:  61%  of  respond- 

mittee  on  Transportation  for  Metroooli-  Naturally,  we  turned  to  the  Quayle  flrm-a  ^"^  °^'^^'^  °'^^  °r  more  automobiles, 

tan  Washington,   and   their  synopsi's^of  ^""^Pany  °^ Proven  competence-to  conduct  4.  Automobile  use: 

the  survey  by  OUver  Quavle  &  Co     for  ^rf^"'"^  ^^^^^-  «  ""■  ^^""    °^  respondents   owning   cars   use 

the  benefit  of  mv^nL^^J                   '  ^^"^  ^^  ""^  ^   ^'"'^^''  ^  conduct  an  them  to  get  to  work  m  Washington.  Of  these, 

tne  oenent  or  my  colleagues.  opinion  survey,  we  did  so  for  our  own  guld-  55 '7  of  White  respondents  and  66%  of  Negro 

Statiment    of    the    Joint    CoMMrrrEE    on  a^ce.  At  that  time,  we  had  no  thought  of  respondents  use  their  automobiles  to  get  to 

Tbanspohtation  roR  Metropolitan  Wash-  releasing  the  results  of  his  work  to  the  pub-  work  in  Washington. 

moTON,  JULY  30.  1969  Uc.  b.  19%  of  respondents  owning  cars  use 
(MetropoUtan  Washington  Board  of  Trade-  Events  of  recent  weeks  have  led  us  to  them  for  shopping  and  errands  In  Washing- 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Realtors'  relieve  that  this  Information  should  be  made  ton.  Of  these  29%  of  White  respondents  and 
NaUonal  Capital  Downtown  Committee  P^^^'*^-  14''-  of  Negro  respondent  use  their  automo- 
Inc:    Federal    City   Council;    Metropolitan  survey   showed   the   following   to   be  biles  for  this  purpose. 

Washington  Savings  and  Loan  League-  Dls-  ^'^^'  ^-  Method    of    transportation    most    often 

trlct  of  Columbia  Bankers   'Association)  majority  of  District  residents  want  more  used  by  respondent  or  head  of  household  to 

Before  dismissing  the  contents  of  the  cltl-      ^'Mor^Negro  than  white  residents  feel  that      ^''  '°  ^°"'"  ' ^^"^^'^"^  °^  '"  ownership, . 

zen  attitude  survey,  I'll  take  Just  a  moment     f reeways^e  need^  residents  feel  that     Household  car 42 

to  provide  some  of  the  background  of  our         There  is  less  opposition  to  freeways  in  the      *^^  P°°^ - -      6 

SLTSaoitar^'^""""'' '""''*"' '°*'^*     °^*^'<=*  «'  ^'"™^^*  among  NelrLs  than      fv"lJ°f ''"^!> "    ^3 

Nations  Capital.  exists  among  whites.  Walk,  taxi,  etc 29 

rnmm,ft^»",^  City  Councirs  Transportation  More  residents  of  the  District  prefer  the         NoTE.-Cars,  including  car  pools   are  most 

a,T^  fh!!,,.  tf ,.        fv,"""^!  ""'^^   ^^  y^'"  ^^«8    Highway   Act   to   the    1968   D.   C.   City  used  for  commuting  to  wo^  by  re'slden" Tn 

d^o^la^r  r^^  t?aU?;ta\^ol  \^vT  wTSl:  sTo^plir  ""^^  "^^^"^  ^'^^'^^'^^  ^^-^^  X  ^The^^ e^^ V^^rFf?^^^  ^r ^^ 

^'o  ^ngPe"Lr  ortfanspoTtllrorco^d'b"  n  ^^V^  ^^^'^  ^^'^^  '^  ^^  ^'-^^  ^^'  ^^l.TL^l^^l.  IZ^s^Zl  Zta% 

Tt^eff  ret"t^e'de°mand"Kfcrty"nd'th^     iTt^e'cTt/"'"'''  "^  '=°'"'""^  '°  ''''''  J°"^     T  TV  ^"  'r'  '"  '''  ^^""'^^  ^""p' 
reeion  ^  m  ine  city.  the   Northwest.   A   majority   of   those   using 

Wp  have  oi^^p  K^^                    .       ,  Rather  than  characterize  the  survey,   we  buses  are  dissatisfied  with  the  service  pro- 

We  ha;  e  since  been  unswerving  In  our  ad-  would  prefer  to  present  It  to  you  In  Its  en-  vlded                                           tne  bervice  p  o 

vocacy  of  a  balanced  system  of  transportauon  Urety   so   that   you   can   exercise   your   own 

incorporating   rapid   rail    transit,   a   modern  objective    Judgment   on    the   statistical    re-  ^-    ^^^   needed   transportation   Improve- 

freeway  network,  efficient  bus  service,  and  a  suits  ment: 

'''DurZ°the'^r"fl96"^s'u'becamea.n^ent  ""    T^^.'"' .'''   P°"^*  °"*   ^^^'^   ^^^*      ^^  transportation  system   (all  respond- 

,u   .:t  ^J   ,        ^  1960s,  It  became  apparent     every  study  that  has  been  niade  has  pointed  entsf- 

^tnTsT^TTol^rX^'T^^'^f     ''''  "»^l'»P«'^<=e  of  rapid  transit  to  the         New  rapid  rail  transit  system 52 

wun   a  single   collective   voice  on   behalf  of     economic  and  social  well-being  of  this  com-         More  freewavs  25 

rapid  ran  transit  Which  was  then  in  the  early      munlty.  '  "^  S  dT^rwn-p;;^-ng-ficmtre8::::     23 
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By    transportation    system    (white    and 
Negro)  : 

New  rapid  rail  system: 

White 64 

Negro 48 

More  freeways: 

White 91 

Negro 26 

Downtown  parking: 

White    16 

Negro 26 

Note. — The  overwhelming  demand  for  the 
Metro  system  comes  from  both  blacks  and 
whites,  but  more  blacks  than  whites  feel 
parking  and  freeways  are  most  Important 
and  fewer  give  top  priority  to  Metro. 

7.  Knowledge  of  plans  for  additional  free- 
ways: 

a.  Better  than  3  out  of  5  residents  have 
heard  or  read  something  about  freeway  plans 
or  proposals.  Knowledge  is  extremely  high 
among  whites,  A  large  minority  of  Negroes 
however,  say  that  they  are  not  sure  or  that 
they  have  heard  or  read  nothing  about  new 
freeways. 

b.  When  asked  what  they  had  heard  about 
new  freeways,  most  respondents  made  neu- 
tral comments.  Unfavorable  reactions,  how- 
ever, came  more  from  Whites  than  from 
Negroes. 

c  Opinion  has  not  polarized  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  survey  showed,  however,  that 
knowledge  tends  to  make  people  more  un- 
favorable than  favorable  toward  new  free- 
ways, and  that  this  tendency  is  stronger 
among  knowledgeable  whites  than  among 
knowledgeable  blacks. 

8.  Rating  of  idea  of  building  new  freeways 
in  city: 

Excellent  or  pretty  good  idea: 

White    44 

Negro 56 

Fair  or  poor  Idea: 

White    56 

Negro 44 

Note. — Negroes  are  more  inclined  to  favor 
the  Idea  of  new  freeways  than  Whites. 

9.  Major  advantages  of  building  new  free- 
ways : 

Would  provide  faster  transportation: 

White    19 

Negro 21 

Would  relieve  congestion  on  local  streets: 

White 14 

Negro 13 

Will  help  get  to  work  faster: 

White    7 

Negro 13 

10.  Major  disadvantages  of  building  new 
freeways: 

Will   displace   too   many   people,   destroy 
homes: 

White    38 

Negro 49 

Will  cause  more  congestion: 

White    12 

Negro 4 

Win  take  away  city's  charm: 

White    -- 12 

Negro 1 

Note. — Negro  residents  are  a  great  deal 
more  Inclined  to  feel  that  they  will  person- 
ally benefit  from  the  construction  of  new 
freeways,  and  the  one  reason  forcing  many 
to  feel  otherwise  is  the  problem  of  displace- 
ment and  relocation. 

11.  Attitudes  toward  two  specific  freeway 
profKvsals : 

NCPC-Dlstrict  of  Columbia  City  Council 
Plan  (Dec.  1968)  : 

Approved : 
White    62 

Megro . _..........._ > &4 


Disapprove: 

White    38 

Negro 46 

1968  Highway  Act  Plan  (Public  Iaw  90- 
495)  : 

Api>rove : 

White 57 

Negro 59 

Disapprove: 

White     43 

Negro 41 

Choice  between  building  new  freeways 
as  proposed  In  one  of  the  plans  men- 
tioned above  and  building  no  new 
freeways : 

New  freeways: 

White 54 

Negro 60 

No  new  freeways: 

White    46 

Negro 40 

Note. — Respondents  were  shown  map  of 
each  and  the  approximate  locations  of  their 
homes  on  each  map  were  pointed  out. 

12.  Preference  between  two  specific  free- 
way proposals,  assuming  that  one  would  be 
Implemented : 

NCPC-District  of  Columbia  City  Council 
plan  (Dec.  1968)  : 

White    35 

Negro     34 

1968  Highway  Act  Plan  (Public  Law  90- 
495)  : 

White     65 

Negro 66 

Note. — The  analysis  showed  that  the  1968 
highway  Act  Plan  derives  most  of  its  support 
from  middle  income  white-collar  working 
people,  both  black  and  white  who  live  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Northwestern  parts  of  the 
city.  By  the  same  token,  major  support  for 
the  more  restricted  plan  comes  from  older, 
retired  or  business  and  professional  people 
who  are  either  rather  affluent  or  poverty- 
stricken,  and  who  tend  to  live  in  the  Soutli- 
western  area  of  the  District. 

The  major  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  survey  results  are  the  following: 

1.  Washington,  D.C.  residents  are  neither 
highly  critical  nor  greatly  disturbed  over 
their  transportation  problems.  Yet,  they  are 
anything  but  satisfied  with  the  present  situ- 
ation. They  want  improvements,  mainly  to 
enable  them  to  get  to  and  from  work  faster 
and  easier. 

2.  Although  the  community  is  split  be- 
tween two  large  segments  on  the  freeway 
question,  more  residents  favor  than  oppose 
the  building  of  new  freeways. 

3.  If  freeways  are  built  most  would  want 
an  expanded  network  which  would  provide 
direct  access  to  suburban  highways. 

4.  Neither  this  nor  the  entire  freeway  ques- 
tion Is  a  racial  issue.  Although  there  is  a 
definite  feeling  by  Negroes  that  they,  more 
than  Whites,  would  be  forced  out  of  their 
homes  by  freeways.  Negroes  want  new  free- 
ways more  than  Whites. 

5.  Residents  most  strongly  in  favor  of  new 
freeways  tend  to  be  middle  class  working 
people"  (White  and  Negro)  in  white-  and 
blue-collar  families  and  are  also  inclined  to 
be  men  more  than  women. 

6.  Residents  who  most  strongly  oppose  new 
freeways  tend  to  come  from  either  the  upper 
or  the  lower  segments  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. They  are  also  the  older,  retired  people 
who  either  do  not  go  to  work  or  who  are 
professionals,  small  business  owners,  or  top 
level  businessmen. 

7.  The  most  telling  arguments  for  new 
freeways  are  that  they  will  provide  faster 
and  easier  transportation  to  and  from  work 
both  in  the  city  and  to  the  suburbs,  faster, 
better  bus  transportation,  and  will  relieve 
congestion  on  local  streets.  The  opening  up 
of  new  Job  opportunities  to  Negroes  in  the 


suburbs   Is   also   rather   important  to  black 
residents. 

8.  The  one  overwhelming  reason  for  op- 
posing new  freeways  is  that  they  will  throw 
people  out  of  their  homes,  and  that  these 
victims  will  t>e  unable  to  find  adequate  and 
decent  replacement  housing. 

9.  On  the  whole,  residents  realize  that  the 
new  Metro  system  cannot  replace  the  need 
for  new  freeways. 

10.  The  more  a  resident  now  knows  about 
proposed  plans  for  new  freeway  construc- 
tion, the  more  likely  he  or  she  Is  to  oppose 
them,  but  after  all  arguments  have  been 
aired,  new  freeways  are  still  more  pyopular 
than  no  new  freeways. 

11.  Although  residents  are  highly  dissat- 
isfied with  downtown  parking  facilities,  as 
yet  the  argument  that  new  freeways  will 
only  aggravate  this  situation  is  not  a  major 
motivating  factor  behind  opposition  to  free- 
way construction. 

12.  The  arguments  that  freeways  will 
either  help  or  destroy  the  city's  economy  are 
not  particularly  persuasive. 


PROJECT  MONEYWISE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  unfortunate  omission  in  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  portion  of  the 
appropriations  before  us  which  would 
eliminate  a  credit  union  training  pro- 
gram. Project  Moneywise.  Federal  credit 
unions  are  serving  poor  people  in  many 
cities  across  the  country,  including  Chi- 
cago. Project  Moneywise  is  a  training 
program  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Fed- 
eral Credit  Unions  to  help  these  credit 
unions  do  a  thorough  job  of  serving  their 
members. 

There  are  about  450  Federal  credit 
unions  serving  poor  people  in  the  cities, 
and  they  are  serving  over  120.000  poor 
people.  Tliese  credit  union  members 
themselves  have  amassed  close  to  S20,- 
000,000  in  savings.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  not  one  single  cent  of  Federal  funds 
has  gone  into  this  dollar  figure.  The  poor 
themselves  have  saved  this  money,  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  first  savings  they 
have  ever  accumulated. 

Project  Moneywise  was  organized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  on 
a  pilot  basis  under  an  interagency  fund- 
ing agreement  with  OEO.  Both  agencies 
saw  a  need  for  the  training  of  credit 
union  people  in  order  to  make  their  credit 
unions  more  effective.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau's  operations  are  self- 
supporting,  with  expenses  for  its  char- 
tering, examination,  and  supervision  pro- 
grams offset  by  income  from  fees  assessed 
on  Federal  credit  unions,  it  was  necessarj' 
for  the  Bureau  to  seek  outside  funding 
for  the  program.  The  evidence  of  over  3 
years  of  work  with  the  program  resulted 
in  a  decision  by  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  to  transfer  the  funding 
from  OEO  to  the  Bureau  so  that  the  pro- 
gram could  be  operated  directly  by  the 
Bureau  as  an  adjunct  to  its  self-support- 
ing activities. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  cities  that  badly 
needs  credit  union  training.  It  has  several 
Federal  credit  unions  serving  the  poor, 
perhaps  the  best  known  is  Pilsen  Neigh- 
bors Federal  Credit  Union,  but  there  are 
others.  These  credit  unions  have  a  con- 
tinuous need  for  this  training,  and  they 
will  not  get  it  unless  the  $300,000  request 
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Is  restored  to  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  budget. 

I  think  the  issue  will  become  much 
clearer  in  the  future,  with  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  2,  which  the  House  so  over- 
whelmingly approved  on  Monday.  This 
bill  would  establish  the  Biu^eau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  as  an  independent  agency, 
and  would  clarify  its  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Congress.  The  agency 
would  no  longer  be  buried  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, where  its  very  specific  and  produc- 
tive programs  can  all  too  easily  be 
equated  with  welfare  or  education  pro- 
grams which  are  totally  dissimilar. 


NINTH  ANTiUAL  PUBLIC  OPINION 
POLL  OF  THE  17TH  DISTRICT  OF 
OHIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook>,  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

"Mr.  'ABHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  I  delayed  distribution  of  my  ninth 
annual  questionnaire  to  give  the  people 
of  the  17th  Congressional  District  mora 
time  to  view  the  programs  and  policies 
of  our  new  President  and  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf.  This  delay  has,  I  believe, 
proved  fruitful.  Response  to  the  poll  was 
excellent  and  the  sincere  concern  of 
many  persons  was  again  expressed  by  the 
hundreds  of  personal  notes,  letters,  and 
marginal  memos. 

As  in  the  past,  I  continued  my  policy 
of  sending  the  questionnaire  to  voters 
of  all  political  persuasions:  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  Independents.  The  ques- 
tionnaire went  to  all  parts  of  the  17th 
district,  not  only  the  fuU  counties  but 
those  of  which  I  represent  only  a  few 
townships. 

Several  points  are  quickly  noticed: 
First,  there  is  a  great  desire  for  control 
of  lawlessness  in  the  Nation  whether  the 
lawlessness  is  on  the  campus  or  in  the 


streets.  Answers  to  a  question  on  whether 
Federal  funds  should  be  denied  to  dis- 
ruptive college  students  brought  a  "yes" 
response  from  92  percent.  A  question  of 
imposing  a  mandatory  prison  sentence 
on  persons  convicted  of  using  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  a  felony  elicited  a 
92.4-percent  response. 

On  the  question  of  Vietnam  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  major  shift  of  opinion. 
Last  year's  poll  indicated  that  within  the 
17th  district  18  percent  favored  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  on  a  unilat- 
eral basis.  This  year,  42.9  percent  marked 
this  same  response;  51.6  percent  stood  in 
favor  of  either  continuing  with  present 
military  strategies  and  tactics  or  sharply 
intensifying  them.  From  comments  in- 
cluded with  returned  questionnaires  and 
my  many  discussions  with  persons  and 
groups  at  home  it  seems  that  more  than 
even  the  people  are  simply  fed  up  with 
the  attrition  tactics  of  the  past  few  years. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  not  against 
our  efforts  to  help  preserve  the  self-de- 
termination of  South  Vietnam,  but  they 
are  against  spending  American  lives  in  a 
winless  effort.  The  poll  tends  to  bear  this 
out. 

With  a  fervor  almost  equal  to  that 
with  which  Americans  support  their 
men  on  the  battlefield,  Americans  op- 
pose the  actions  of  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers. 

The  responses  to  a  question  on  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  deserters,  draft  dodgers, 
and  those  who  were  imprisoned  rather 
than  serve  proved  interesting  in  the  neg- 
ative response.  Of  the  three  options,  68.3 
percent  of  the  people  did  not  choose  any 
of  them.  About  6  percent  approved  am- 
nesty for  those  who  fled  the  country  to 
avoid  the  draft,  22  percent  favored  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  those  imprisoned  for  their 
objections,  and  only  3.8  percent  for  the 
deserter  from  the  Armed  Forces.  Thus, 
the  remaining  persons,  nearly  70  percent, 
either  do  not  have  an  opinion  or  oppose 

(In  percenti 


amnesty  to  any  person  who  shirks  his 
Nation's  military  service. 

In  the  17th  Congressional  District  a 
clear  majority  of  the  people  favor  pro- 
ceeding with  the  modified  antl-balllstic- 
missile  system  proposed  by  President 
Nixon.  The  figures  are  54  percent  for  de- 
ployment, 31.4  percent  against,  and  14.6 
percent  with  no  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
this  year's  questiormaire.  I  believe  it  was 
written  in  an  eminently  fair  manner,  dis- 
tributed inclusively,  tabulated  precisely, 
and  that  it  covered  a  broad  range  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  questions. 
Some  of  those  included,  in  addition  tD 
topics  I  have  mentioned  are:  the  mili- 
tary draft.  Post  OfHce  Department,  votinc: 
age,  cigarette  advertising,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  taxes,  and  elec- 
toral reform.  I,  therefore,  believe  it  is  a 
representation  of  opinion  in  the  district 
which  I  serve. 

In  contrast  to  other  years  I  have  this 
year  added  a  new  phase  to  the  question- 
naire procedure.  After  distributing  the 
po'l,  but  prior  to  final  tabulation  and 
publication  of  results,  I  answered  the 
questionnaire  my  e'f.  I  think  it  only  fa  r 
that  having  asked  my  constituents  to  re- 
spond I  should  give  them  the  benefit  of 
my  view  on  the  same  questions.  My  an- 
swers were,  of  course,  made  fully  avail- 
able to  all  news  media  in  the  district.  In 
many  areas  the  people  and  I  fully  agree; 
on  some  we  disagree,  but  on  all  the  issues 
we  b.ave  gone  on  iniblic  record  with  our 
stand.  In  addition,  I  include  my  responses 
following  the  tabulated  answers.  They 
are  in  the  same  fonn  distributed  to  the 
press. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive annual  opinion  poll  taken  of 
this  area  of  Ohio  and  an  excellent  supple- 
ment to  other  efforts  which  I  make  to 
seek  out  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  I 
include  the  poll  and  the  tabulations  of 
responses  In  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point: 
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No 
___^ Y«         No    opinion 

1.  If  the  Paris  peace  talks  are  abandoned  of  reach  a  hopeless 

stalemate  would  you  then  (a»or: 

(a)  Contrnuation  of  our  present  military  strategies  and 

tactics'.  9.8 

(b)  Unilateral  withdrawal  of  US.  troops II'42.9 

(c)  Sharp  intensificafion  ot  the  total  war  effort.       . "  41.  8 

(d)  No  opinion 5.5 

2.  President  Nixon  has  asked  the  Defense  Department  to  de- 

velop detailed  plans  lor  evenutally  ending  the  draft.  The 
first  step  will  be  to  make  maior  revisions  to  correct  in- 
equities. Which  of  the  following  proposals  do  you  favor? 
Check  1 

(a)  Substitute  for  the  present  system  of  priorities  and 

determents  a  lottery  or  system  of  "random  selec- 
tions"    34.6 

(b)  Permit  fulfillment  o»   military  obligation  through 

alternate  national  service  such  as  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA,  etc    .  .  24.1 

(c)  Work  toward  outright  abolition  of  draft "    28.8 

(d)  No  opinion 12,  5 

3.  In  which  of  the  following  ways  would  you  prefer  to  liave  your  vote 

tor  President  and  Vice  President  counted?  Check  1. 

(a)  Proportional  plan— under  which  the  electoral  vote 

in  each  State  would  be  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  popular  vote  in  each  State.. 7.6 

(b)  District  plan— under  which  electors  would  be  chosen 

by  districts  in  the  same  manner  as  Representa- 
tives and  Senators 6. 4 

(c)  Direct  plan— under  which  electoral  college  would  be 

abolished  and  the  President  and  Vice  President 
would  be  elected  directly 73. 9 

(d)  No  change— favor  present  system  with  electoral  col- 

lege apportioned  primarily  according  to  popula- 
tion o<  State 9.3 

(e)  Noopinion 2.8 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  cigarette  advertising  should  Ini  bannod  from 

radio  and  teleyision  programs? 62.1        34.0  3.9 

5  Do  you  approve  of  tlie  federally  proposed  welfare  regulation  which 
would  eliminate  investigations  of  most  welfare  applicants  in 
favor  0/ a  declaration  of  netd?.. 14.0       81  3  4,7 


Y«_ 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  f>lational  Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB)  should 

be  replaced  by  a  system  of  labor  courts?.. 33.4 

7.  Viewing  the  economy  as  it  stands  today,  would  you  favor  renewal 

Of  the  10  percent  ncome  surtax  when  it  exp  res  on  June  30?,..      20.  4 

8.  Experts  predict  that  'he  world  populat  on  will  doube  belore  the 

year  2000  and  there  s  widespread  expectation  ol  famine  on  an 
unprecedented  sca.e  n  many  parts  ol  he  wor  d  Do  you  bel'eve 
these  predictions  warran,  ntens  fication  0  he  Federa  Gove  n- 
m'-nt's  present  imited  role  m  population  control  efforts? 61.1 

9.  At  the  conclus  on  0  the  Vietnam  conflict,  woud  you  favor  granting 

amnesty  to  any  0  the  toMowmg   Those  who— 

(a)  Fled  the  country  to  avoid  the  draft? 5.9 

(b)  Were  imprisoned  because  0   objections  to  the  war 

and  refuse:   0  ',erve? 22.  0 

(c)  Deserted  while  a  member  of  the  armed  services..    3. 8 

(d)  Noopnion 68.3 

10.  Do  you  favor  proceeding  w  th  the  mod  fied(ABM)antiballistic  mis- 

sile plan  proposed  by  P'esideni  N  xon? 54 

11.  On  the  ssue  of  gun  contro  what  should  the  Federal  Government' 

do?  Check  1 
fa)  Require  Federal  registration  0  all  firearms 29,9 

(b)  Contnue  ban  on   nlerslate  shipment  ot  handguns 

bu   do  not  enact  additional  Federa   restrictions 

on  firearms 37. 1 

(c)  Remove  Federal  restrictions  enacted  las  year.      '.  26.0 

(d)  Noopinion 7 

12.  Should  the  Federa!  Governmenl  impose  mandatory  prison  sen- 

tences on  persons  convicted  of  using  firearms  m  the  commission 
ot  a  felony  fmuch  like  the  mandatory  3-day  lai  sentence  for 
drunken  driving  conviction  n  Ohio). 92.  4 

13.  Should  Federal  aid  be  denied  college  students  wfio  engage  in' 

disorderly  demonstrations  which  disrupt  the  administration  of 

our  colleges?,  92.1 

14.  Do  you  support  the  proposal  to  convert  the  l>ost  Ofifice  into  a ' 

Government-owned  corporation  to  operate  on  a  sell-supporting 

basis? .   $3.7 

15.  Do  you  avor  a  constitutional  amendment  io  lower  the  voiins  ait: 

(a)  to  187 '   fi  1 

(b)  to  197.-, .".:.";:::.':::.'  36."5 

(c)  Noopinion 42.4 
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Your  Congressman  Answers  His 

QUKSnONNAmi 

(By  John  M.  Ashbrook) 
Each  year  for  nine  years  1  have  asked  the 
people  of  the  17th  District  to  answer  a  public 
opinion  p>oll.  The  results  are  a  great  help  in 
gauging  the  tenor  of  political  opinion,  fore- 
casting the  importance  of  issues  and  Judging 
the  concenis  of  the  people. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Legislative  Question- 
naire is  now  being  tabulated  and  I  will  soon 
announce  the  results.  However,  I  think  it 
only  fair  that,  since  I  have  asked  your  opin- 
ions, I  should  in  return  make  my  views 
known  to  you.  Your  right  to  know  where  I 
stand  is  certainly  as  important  as  my  desire 
and  need  *o  know  your  position.  Here  are 
my  opinions  and  a  brief  reason: 

1.  (c)  If  the  Paris  peace  talks  are  aban- 
doned or  reach  a  hopeless  stalemate,  I  would 
sharply  intensify  the  war  effort  without 
major  troop  commitment.  We  have  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  halting  this  advance  of 
Communism.  Unilateral  withdrawal  would 
signal  our  unwillingness  to  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union's  aggressive  plans  for  world 
domination.  We  should  allow  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  the  war  to  the  North  Just  as 
the  North  now  mortars  Saigon  and  strategic 
areas  in  the  South.  We  could  bomb  the  Red 
River  Dike  System,  blockade  Haiphong  and 
interdict  supplies  with  minimum  troop 
conunitment. 

2.  (b)  Draft  laws  should  be  reformed  with 
a  View  to  allowing  alternate  national  service 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  as  a  means 
of  fulfilling  military  obligation. 

3.  (b)  I  prefer  the  District  Plan  for  elec- 
tion reform.  It  is  workable,  it  could  be  en- 
acted through  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  by  the  requisite  niunber  of  states 
(some  plans  could  not)  and  it  continues  the 
checks  and  balances  wisely  incorporated  in 
our  Constitution. 

4.  (yes)  Cigarette  advertising,  in  my  view, 
should  be  banner*,  from  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams. If  granted  by  mandate  of  Congress, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
could  exercise  such  power.  Tlie  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  public  welfare  is  directly 
threatened  and  therefore  Congress,  through 
the  FCC,  could  and  should  act. 

5.  (no)  Interpretations  of  needs  vary.  In 
some  states,  those  who  earn  as  much  as 
$12,000  are  considered  "needy"  and  can  get 
housing  assistance. 

6.  (yes)  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  should  be  replaced  by  a  labor  court, 
or  at  the  least  a  new  system  of  adjudicating 
conflicts.  The  NLRB  is  presently  a  political 
body  handing  down  legal  decisions,  often  pre- 
pared and  promulgated  by  second  or  third 
level  officials.  This  is  unjust  to  both  labor 
and  btisiness,  and  their  record  is  extremely 
poor. 

7.  (no)  I  emphatically  oppose  extension 
of  the  surtax  or  additional  taxes.  The  same 
end  can  be  achieved  through  reduced  spend- 
ing by  the  government. 

8.  (yes)  Yes,  population  control  is  needed 
but  it  must  come  from  individual  conscience 
and  education,  not  government  order.  The 
government  can  supply  information  and  help 
those  who  desire  such  assistance.  Welfare 
mothers  with  10  or  12  children  they  can't 
support  are  the  best  indication  of  need  for 
this  assistance. 

9.  I  rarely  say  "never"  but  I  would  not 
consider  this  at  any  time  under  circum- 
stances in  "a"  and  "c."  Those  in  "b"  category 
might  deserve  different  consideration. 

10.  After  a  long  period  of  study  I  believe 
that  we  should  deploy  an  ABIA  system.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  necessary  and  I  support 
the  Safeguard  program.  It  is  defensive,  not 
offensive.  Doubts  should  be  resolved  on  the 
side  of  our  future  security. 

11.  (c)  I  would  remove  many  federal  gun 
restrictions,  primarily  those  directed  at  the 
private  owner,  the  collector,  and  the  sports- 
man. I  not  only  oppose  additional  restric- 
tions but  have  introduced  legislation  in  this 


Congress  to  lift  restrictions  on  long  guns  and 
ammunition. 

13.  (yes)  Mandatory  prison  sentences  for 
convicted  felons  who  use  firearms  when  com- 
mitting a  crime  should  be  approved.  This  is 
a  responsible  and  effective  approach  to  the 
firearms  problems, 

13.  (yes)  We  have  no  obligation  to  under- 
write through  federal  programs  those  who 
violate  the  law  and  consciously  riot  and 
disrupt. 

14.  (no)  Any  needed  changes  can  be  made 
if  there  is  the  will  to  do  so.  We  cannot  evade 
our  responsibility  by  simply  giving  the  prob- 
lem to  someone  else.  Congress  should  retain 
jurisdiction  over  postal  rates,  personnel,  and 
operation, 

15.  (a)  I  have  long  believed  that  the  vot- 
ing age  should  be  lowered  to  18,  and  I  first 
introduced  legislation  to  this  effect  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  General  .\ssembly  in 
1957,  Responsible,  enlightened,  and  con- 
cerned youth  of  today  are  well  qualified  to 
vote.  The  Hippies  are  a  small  minority.  I 
would  support  a  compromise  amendment  for 
19  year  old  voting. 


FOREIGN   INFORMATION   ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  finest  unsung 
heroes  of  our  country  today  are  those 
serving  overseas  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Many  of  USIA's  foreign  service  oflBcers 
are  exceedingly  able,  dedicated  men  who 
are  making  considerable  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  their  countiy — sacrifice  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Many  of 
them  are  assigned  to  remote  outposts  in 
subtropical  villages  where  living  and 
working  conditions  are  very  diflBcult  and 
often  dangerous.  Most  of  them  are  ex- 
perts in  communication  between  people 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  there, 
making  an  effort  to  interpret  the  United 
States  and  its  policies  to  people  in  sup- 
port of  this  country's  objectives. 

The  most  effective  of  these  people  axe 
not  only  aiticulate  but,  equally  as  im- 
portant, they  are  good  listeners.  They  are 
men  who  have  faith  in  their  own  coun- 
tiT.  and  who  demonstrate  their  faith 
quietly,  modestly,  convincingly. 

Our  Government  is  fortunate  to  have 
these  people.  But  I  am  disturbed  when 
I  hear  that  many  of  their  colleagues 
formerly  in  the  USIA  foreign  service 
have  resigned  to  take  other  positions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  over  the 
years  USIA  has  continually  suffered 
from  low  morale  and  turnover  in  the 
lower  and  middle  levels  of  foreign  serv- 
ice people.  This  surely  must  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  effectiveness  of  the 
Agency. 

Looking  into  it  further  I  leani  that 
USIA's  objectives  have  been  in  search  of 
clear  definition  almost  since  the  begin- 
ning in  1953.  And  its  methods  have  been 
unsure.  Tlus  has  been  an  Agency  with 
an  identity  problem. 

It  has  suffered  from  too  frequent 
change  of  top  leadership.  It  has  not  been 
given  the  attention  it  deserves  either 
from  the  White  House  or  from  Congress. 

It  probably  is  fair  to  say  that  neither 
the  Grovernment  nor  the  counti-y  as  a 
whole  has  yet  come  to  fully  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  Grovernment  informa- 


tion programs  overseas  to  our  overall 
national  security. 

And  partly  for  this  reason  the  Agency 
has  drifted  for  too  many  years.  If  my  in- 
formation is  right  they  are  doing  there 
today  just  about  the  same  things  they 
were  doing  10  and  15  years  ago. 

The  same  assumptions  have  prevailed 
i-egardless  of  changes  in  Presidential  ad- 
ministration. The  same  people,  basically, 
are  making  the  same  judgments  and  op- 
erating the  same  way  they  did  in  1953 
and  1963. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  not 
good  enough.  This  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
sensitive  operations  this  Government  di- 
rects. It  must  be  vigorous,  innovative, 
and  it  must  be  capable  of  change  when 
change  is  the  interest  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  operations. 

The  need  for  thorough  reexamination 
of  USIA  programs  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
dramatize.  Yet  it  is  a  concept  that  is  be- 
coming ever  more  recognized. 

In  December  1967.  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee  recommended  it  in 
its  report,  'The  American  Imace 
Abroad." 

A  year  later  the  House  Poreisrn  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  held  hearings 
and  produced  an  excellent  reix)rt  urgin? 
this  kind  of  basic  review. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation, headed  by  Dr.  Frank  Stanton 
of  CBS,  has  issued  very  persuasive  re- 
ports both  this  year  and  last  year  strong- 
ly urging  this  action. 

A  communication  specialist.  Arthur  E. 
Meyerhoff,  has  written  a  book  on  the 
subject  called  "The  Strategy  of  Persua- 
sion." 

Several  newspapers  have  given  editor- 
ial support  to  the  idea. 

There  now  exists  an  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  a  Reappraisal  of  U.S.  Overseas 
Information  Policies  and  Programs.  The 
chairman  is  Mr.  Edward  L.  Bemays  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bemays  has  conducted  a  survey  of 
leading  U.S.  foreign  correspondents  over- 
seas, and  of  the  correspondents  of  other 
countries  serving  in  this  country,  and  has 
found  that  73  percent  of  them  believe  a 
thorough  reappraisal  is  required. 

To  achieve  this  objective  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  12726,  with  eight  distin- 
guished cosponsors.  They  are  the  Honor- 
able John  A.  Anderson,  of  Illinois,  Rob- 
ert Taft,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  J.  Glenn  Beali., 
Jr.,  of  Maryland,  Da.\'iel  Button,  of  New- 
York.  Howard  Pollock,  of  Alaska,  Dante 
Fascell.  of  Florida,  George  Andrews,  of 
Alabama,  and  Samutl  N.  Ffiedel,  of 
Maryland. 

This  bill  seeks  to  implement  the  plan 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission:  Tlie 
establishment  of  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  thorough  and 
searchmg  reexamination  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment information  programs  overseas. 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
should  be  considered  in  this  kind  of  re- 
appraisal? There  aie  very  many  ques- 
tions, some  dealing  with  basic  organiza- 
tional structure,  others  with  objectives, 
others  with  methods,  and  others  with 
policies. 

Following  are  just  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions which  illustrate  what  we  mean 
when  we  refer  to  a  searching  reexamina- 
tion. — 
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First.  What,  exactly,  should  USIA  be 
expected  to  accomplish?  What  are  Its 
built-in  limitations  and  what  are  the 
opportunities  open  to  it? 

Second.  What  about  the  information 
activities  of  other  Government  agencies 
abroad?  Is  there  enough  coordination? 
Third.  Should  considerations  of  public 
information  overseas  be  made  a  greater 
part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  decisionmak- 
ing? If  so,  how  do  we  achieve  it? 

Fourth.  Should  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  be  transferred 
from  the  State  Department  to  USIA? 

Fifth.  Or  should  USIA  be  transferred 
to  State  and  merged  there  with  existing 
educational  and  cultural  programs? 

Sixth.  Should  greater  use  be  made  of 
non-Government  communication  re- 
sources both  in  this  country  and  abroad? 
Should  the  techniques  of  advertising  be 
exploited  to  a  greater  extent? 

Seventh.  Should  USIA/ Washington 
have  greater  direction  of  programs  in 
individiial  areas  and  countries?  Or  should 
the  field- ofiBcers  operate  more  Independ- 
ently of  Washington? 

Eighth.  Is  USIA  trying  to  work  with 
too  many  programs?  Is  it  scattering  its 
shot  where  it  should  be  concentrating  on 
fewer  methods? 

Ninth.  Does  USIA  rely  unnecessarily 
on  citing  quantity  of  radio  broadcasts, 
magazine  articles,  et  cetera,  for  estab- 
lishing evidence  of  effectiveness?  Or 
should  greater  attention  be  given  to 
quality? 

Tenth.  How,  exactly,  should  the  agency 
seek  to  justify  itself?  Do  the  Congress 
and  the  agency  alike  have  unrealistic 
hangups  about  USIA's  justification? 

Eleventh.  Does  the  function  of  over- 
seas information  have  adequate  recogni- 
tion at  the  State  Department  and  the 
National  Security  Council? 

Twelfth.  Should  the  major  thrust  of 
USIA  programs  be  directed  at  the  elite 
of  foreign  countries,  or  at  the  mass  of 
their  populations? 

Thirteenth.  Should  we  be  operating  in- 
formation programs  in  friendly  and 
highly  developed  coimtries  such  as 
Canada,  as  well  as  elsewhere? 

Fourteenth.  Should  much  greater  at- 
tention be  given  to  exchange  of  persons? 
Fifteenth.  Is  the  agency's  research  ade- 
quate to  the  needs? 

Sixteenth.  Is  the  appropriate  function 
of  USIA  that  of  a  trumpet  reporting  on 
events  in  a  straight  manner?  Or  should 
it  be  openly  and  unashamedly  more 
propagandistic  in  nature? 

Seventeenth.  What  about  USIA's  per- 
sonnel? Is  there  a  morale  problem?  Is 
training  adequate?  Are  selection  pro- 
cedures effective?  Is  turnover  too  high? 
Eighteenth.  Should  the  Congress  and 
the  public  have  more  information  about 
how  USIA  guides  its  foreign  service  ofll- 
cers  in  dealing  with  sensitive  domestic 
problems  in  their  activity  abroad? 

Nineteenth.  Is  there  adequate  sense 
of  innovation  in  agency  leadership?  Or 
do  the  old  assumptions  of  years  ago  still 
detei-mine  the  day-to-day  activities? 

Twentieth.  How  can  the  need  for  pub- 
lic understanding  and  support  of  USIA's 
function  be  reconciled  with  the  innate 
problem  of  any  Government  agency  di- 
recting information  to  its  own  citizens? 


These  are  20  questions  which  seem  Im- 
portant to  me.  I  am  sure  there  are  20 
others,  or  200  others,  which  also  cry  out 
for  solution  in  the  overall  determination 
of  overseas  information  programs. 

I  invite  support  for  this  legislation  as 
a  means  of  serving  the  Interest  of  our 
national  security. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS  WEEK  RESOLU- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  our 
people  wish  to  recognize  it  or  not,  the 
primary  problem  in  the  world  conflict  is 
the  reality  of  the  captive  nations.  If  there 
were  no  captive  nations,  we  would  not  be 
in  Vietnam;  we  would  not  be  debating 
the  essentially  secondary  issues  of  the 
ABM,  MIRV,  and  a  score  of  others.  This 
is  no  oversimplification ;  it  is  a  basic  for- 
mula of  thought  and  insight  that  too 
many  of  us,  in  the  whirlpool  of  our  daily 
preoccupations,  never  seem  to  contem- 
plate. Just  think  of  it — no  captive  na- 
tions and  thus  the  absence  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism — what  becomes 
of  the  relevancy  of  these  issues? 

It  is  because  of  the  primacy  of  the 
captive  nations  issue  that  our  people,  as 
well  as  free  world  allies,  commemorated 
this  July  the  10th  anniversaiT  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  week  resolution,  which  Con- 
gress passed  in  July  1959.  These  Ameri- 
cans and  others  will  never  allow  us  to 
forget  the  primary  problem  while  our 
energies  and  time  are  being  absorbed  by 
secondary  and  tertiary  issues.  In  time  and 
with  certitude,  they  are  confident  that 
our  policies  and  actions  will,  alas,  con- 
form with  the  necessity  of  this  primary 
issue. 

As  in  previous  years,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  indicate  by  continuous  example  the 
success  of  this  10th  anniversary.  Con- 
tinuing with  what  was  shown  by  example 
in  the  July  16, 1969,  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  commend  these  follow- 
ing select  examples  to  the  reading  of  our 
Members : 

First.  Proclamations  of  the  Week  by 
Gov.  Keith  H.  Miller,  of  Alaska,  Gov.  Don 
Samuelson,  of  Idaho,  Gov.  Ljuie  B.  Nunn, 
of  Kentucky,  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  of  Chicago,  President 
Sidney  Leviss  of  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
the  city  of  New  York,  Mayor  Malcolm  E. 
Ellis,  of  the  city  of  Schenectady  in  New 
York  State,  Mayor  A.  L.  Rasmussen.  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Mayor  August  P. 
Petrlllo,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.;  second 
a  message  of  the  week  by  Dr.  Phan  Huy 
Quat,  chairman  of  the  World  Anti-Com- 
munist League,  as  published  in  the  July 
11  Freedom  Center  News  in  Korea;  third 
a  report  in  the  June  1-15  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Bulletin;  fourth  a  news  ac- 
count in  the  July  20  Free  China  Weekly; 
fifth  a  report  In  the  July  18  issue  of 
the  Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.C.; 
sixth  a  news  item  in  the  July  7  edition 
of  the  Tempe  Daily  News  in  Arizona; 
seventh  a  commentary  in  the  July  23 
issue  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News;  eighth 


another  commentary  in  the  July  20  edi- 
tion of  the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  ninth  a  typical  program  of  the 
week  in  the  County  of  Erie  in  New  York 
State: 

Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Oeorgla.  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  people  for  freedom  and  In- 
deptendence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Keith  H.  Miller.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  July  13  through  July  19,  1969  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Alaska,  and  call 
upon  all  Alaskans  to  Join  with  others  In 
observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
rededlcatlng  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  be  affixed  this  second  day  of  July 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine. 

Keith  H.  Miller, 

Governor. 
Attest : 

Robert  W.  Ward, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation.  Executive  Department,  State 
OF  Idaho 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week   with   appropriate   prayers,   ceremonies 
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and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  indpend- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Don  Samuelson,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Idaho,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  13, 
1969.  t>e  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  call  upon  the 
citizens  of  this  State  to  Join  with  others  in 
observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  at  Boise,  the  Capi- 
tol, the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-nine  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-third. 

By  the  Governor; 

Don  Samuelson. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 


Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation   by   the   Governor, 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 

Whereas,  Many  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  deprived  of  the  freedom  we  know  as 
United  States  citizens,  having  been  forced  by 
imperlaJlstlc  powers  to  accept  subjugation 
and  enslavement  as  a  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas,  Tlie  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
these  captive  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders 
in  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence;  and 

Whereas,  In  July,  1959,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  unanimous  vote  established 
the  third  week  In  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  on  July  16th  of  this  year  a  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  will  precede  addresses 
in  Congress  as  a  highlight  of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  passing  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  do 
hereby  proclaim  July  13-19,  1969,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  Kentucky,  and  call  upon 
the  citizens  of  Kentucky  to  join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers 
and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  people  all  over  the 
world. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort this  9th  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-nine 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  the 
one  hundred  seventy-eighth. 

Louie  B.  Nunn,  Governor. 

Elmer  Begley,  Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Wheresis,  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959.  the  Congress  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  in  July  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week,"  and  to  issue  a  similar  proclama- 
tion each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  captive  hatlons  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  the 
observance  of  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
throughout  our  country  and  our  community 
will  serve  the  cause  of  America  and  the  en- 
tire free  world;  that  the  keeping  alive  of  the 
spirit  of  liberation  Is  the  free  world's  most 
effective  instrument;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  deemed  appropriate  and 
proF>er  for  the  people  of  our  community  to 
extend  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
our  support  and  sympathy  for  their  Just  as- 
pirations for  freedom  and  national 
independence: 


Now,  therefore,  I,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  13-19,  1969,  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week,"  and  invite  the  pec^le  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  participate  In  the  observ- 
ance of  this  period  by  offering  prayers  in 
their  churches  and  synagogues  for  the  peace- 
ful liberation  of  the  peoples  throughout  the 
world  who  are  denied  their  fundamental  hu- 
man rights. 

Walter  E.  Washington, 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proclamation.  Office  of  the  Mayor,  City 
or  Chicago 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland- 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-SIo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, E^ast  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Oeorgla,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Urai,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Coeeackia,  Turkestan,  Slo- 
valtla.  North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  36-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  is  linked  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  txjnds  of 
family,  since  numbered  among  the  people 
of  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oiu: 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  Industry  which  are 
theirs;   and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism;  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  Independence  and  their  indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  lor  their  just  aspirations  for 
freedom    and    national    independence;    and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom 
and  Justice  which  is  theirs: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Cliicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  13,  1969  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

1  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  join  Ic  the 
programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  I  urge  all  of  our  chtirches,  our 
educational  institutions  and  all  media  of 
communication  to  observe  the  plight  of  the 
communist-dominated  nations  and  to  Join 
in  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  captive  natloni. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  in 
the  people  Imprisoned  in  the  captive  nations 
by  their  attendan;e  at  or  participation  in  tbe 
parade  to  be  held  on  State  Street  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  July  19  at  12:00  p.m. 

Dated  this  i26th  day  of  June,  A.D.,   1969. 

Sidney  Leviss.  President.  Borough  of 
Queens,  the  City  of  New  York, 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  all  peoples  throughout  the  world 
seek  a  life  that  affords  each  his  personal 
freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 

Whereas,  this  freedom  is  not  given  to  all, 
and  today  we  find  that  many  nations  are 
captives  of  greater  powers  who  overwhelmed 
them  in  the  guise  of  friendship,  and 


Whereas,  the  week  of  July  13,  1969  is  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  accordance  with  a 
ten  year  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  I»ubllc  Law 
86-90,  and 

Whereas,  the  following  nations  today  exist 
In  captivity;  Albania,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussia.  China,  Cossackla.  Croa- 
tia, Cuba,  Czech.,  Estonia,  Georgia,  E:ast 
Germany,  Hungary,  Idel  Ural,  North  Korea. 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Mongolia,  North  Caucasus, 
Poland,  Romania,  Serbia,  Slovakia.  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Turkestan,  Ukraine  and  North  Viet 
Nam, 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Sidney  Leviss,  President 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  The  City  of  New 
York,  proclaim  the  week  of  July  13,  1969, 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Queens,  and  urge  all 
our  residents  to  recollect  that  freedom  has  a 
high  price  in  terms  of  eternal  vigilance 
against  its  undermining. 

Done  at  Borough  Hall.  Kew  Gardens,  in  The 
City  of  New  York,  on  this  tenth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Sidney  Leviss, 
President.  Borough  of  Queen.i. 

Proclamation,   Crrr   of   Schenectady,   NY. 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
.ind  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slo- 
\akla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Ko»ea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  .ind  others:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war 
and  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  nnd  independ- 
ence; and 

WhereM.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Malcolm  E.  Ellis,  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Schenectady,  New  York, 
do  "hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  13th 
through  July  19th,  1969,  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  in  the  City  of  Schenectady,  and 
call  upon  our  citizens  to  join  with  others 
in  observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers 
and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

Malcolm  E.  Ellis, 

Mayor. 

Proclamation,   City  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  ma- 
jor war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  i,o  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people    of   the   United    States    as   leaders   in 
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bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  the  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence 

Now,  therefore,  I,  A.  L.  Rasmussen,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Tacoma.  Washington,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July 
13.  1969.  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Tacoma.  and  call  upyon  '.he  citizens 
of  this  City  to  Join  with  others  in  observing 
this  week. 

A.  L.  RASM0SSEN. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation.  Crrr  or  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y. 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungry,  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slo- 
^akla.  tiitvla.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;   and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspiration  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  August  P.  Petrillo.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Mount  Vernon.  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  commencing 
July  13.  1969  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  City  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Mount 
Vernon  to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

August  P.  Petrillo, 

Mayor. 

(From  the  Korean  Freedom  Center  News. 
July   U,  19691 

Message  on  the  Captive  Nations  Week 

The  following  is  the  message  delivered  on 
July  1.  1969.  by  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat.  World 
Anti-Communist  League  Council  Chairman, 
on  the  Captive  Nations  Week — Ed. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  warm  greetings  to  all 
WACL  regional  organizations  and  member- 
units  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  movement.  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  WACL  CouncU  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely laud  your  efforts  in  sponsoring  com- 
memorative anti-slavery  activities  this  year 
in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  2nd  General  Conference  in  Saigon  last 
December. 

As  millions  of  enslaved  peoples  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  In  spite  of  odds  and  adversity, 
are  waging  an  heroic  struggle  against  their 


ruthless  Communist  oppressors,  the  com- 
memoration of  the  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
by  WACL  members  is  the  most  fitting  act  of 
freedom-loving  peoples  in  support  of  their 
cause  and  will  certainly  serve  to  enhance 
their  morale  in  their  flght  to  regain  national 
independence  and  sovereignty. 

I  do  hope  that  our  combined  message, 
through  various  channels  and  media,  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  captive  nations  as  a  display 
of  free  world  determination  to  smash  the 
Communist  empire  and  to  render  all-out 
support  to  the  liberation  of  all  nations  now 
under  Sino-Soviet  rule.  I  wish  all  WACL 
members  every  success  in  the  observance  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week. 

[Prom    the   Ukrainian    Bulletin.    July    1-15, 

1969] 

Preparing  for  10th  Anniversary  of  Captive 

Nations  Week 

Washington.  DC. — May  26. — The  following 
memorandum,  prepared  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
brlansky.  chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  (NCNC),  has  been  sent 
to  various  organizations  and  groups  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  lOth  observance  of  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  this  July: 

In  two  months  we  will  be  observing  the 
lOth  Anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution.  As  in  previous  years.  NCNC  is  co- 
ordinating the  Week  observance  and,  on  this 
special  occasion,  urges  each  of  our  37  orga- 
nized committees  to  prepare  and  act  on  the 
following  plans: 

1.  The  Week  falls  in  the  period  of  July  13- 
19.  1969  and  is  highlighted  as  "The  10th  An- 
niversary of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Reso- 
lution." and  calls  for  maximum  use  of  all 
available  media  to  focus  attention  on  the 
captive  nations. 

2.  A  quick  response  to  Inquiries  on  the 
background  of  the  Week  can  be  furnished  by 
providing  copies  of  NCNC's  chairman's  book 
The  Vulnerable  Russians,  which  is  now  in  its 
second  printing  and  can  be  acquired  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Georgetown  University  Book  Store. 
White  Gravenor,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

3.  The  "10th"  can  also  be  impressively  fea- 
tured by  ordering  "lOth  Anniversary  Captive 
Nations  Medals"  in  silver  and  bronze  from 
Mr.  Viktors  Viksnins  (312-588-2085)  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Friends  Committee,  4146  N. 
Elston  Ave..  Chicago,  111.  60618.  These  would 
make  wonderful  presentations  for  persons  to 
be  honored  in  your  area.  NCNC  has  ordered 
a  quantity  to  honor  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors at  the  Washington  Banquet. 

4.  Most  important  for  our  cause  and  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  captive  na- 
tions to  U.S.  security  is  the  lOth  Anniversary 
Banquet  planned  by  NCNC  for  Wednesday, 
July  16,  1969  at  the  University  Club,  1135 — 
16th  St.,  N.W..  Wash.,  DC,  at  6  p.m.  (recep- 
tion) ,  7  p.m.  (dinner) .  To  show  full  solidarity 
of  our  effort,  your  committee  is  requested  to 
order  at  least  a  table  of  8  at  $12.50  a  person. 
Individual  captive  nations  groups  will  order 
their  tables  according  to  nationality  back- 
ground. Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  of  China  and  Mr. 
George  Meany.  AFL-CIO  President,  will  be 
honored  on  this  momentous  occasion.  Be- 
cause of  limited  seating  at  200.  orders  will  be 
honored  on  a  flrst-come-first-serve  basis. 
with  a  deadline  of  June  30,  1969  and  submit- 
ted with  check  payable  to  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  to  our  financial  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Walter  Pretka.  797  Princeton 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850.  This  is  a  high 
point  of  this  year's  observance,  and  we  de- 
pend on  your  enthusiastic  cooperation  for 
our  mutual  success. 

5.  The  themes  we  propose  are:  "The  10th: 
Let's  Not  Forget  the  Captive  Nations";  "Only 
An  Honorable  Peace  With  Self-Determination 
by  South  Vietnam";  "A  New.  Realistic  Policy 
Toward  Russia  and  the  USSR";  "Let's  Launch 
Now  on  This  10th  a  Drive  for  America's  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  Spirit  of  Independence  in 
1976.  " 


6.  Enclosed  is  our  brochure  for  publicized 
use  in  your  area  and  in  preparation  for  a 
Captive  Nations  Conference  in  Washington 
this  September,  about  which  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  views  at  the  forthcoming  July 
Banquet. 

[From  the  Free  China  Weekly,  July  20,  1969] 
Free  Worlb  Urged  To  Help  Asian  Akti-Red 
Countries 
A  Chinese  civic  leader  has  issued  a  strong 
appeal  to  all  people  in  the  free  world  to  sup- 
port Asian  countries  in  checking  Commu- 
nist expansion. 

Ku  Cheng-kang,  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  honorary  president  of  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League,  made  the 
appeal  on  July  12  before  his  departure  for 
the  United  States. 

Ku.  who  is  also  head  of  the  China  chapter 
of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Communist 
League,  went  to  the  United  States  for  a 
three-week  visit  at  the  invitation  of  the  U.S. 
Captive  Nations  Committee. 

He  said  that  the  "Captive  Nations"  move- 
ment was  launched  by  the  United  States  ten 
years  ago  to  emancipate  the  enslaved  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  movement 
should  coordinate  with  the  Freedom  Day 
movement  Initiated  by  the  Republic  of 
China  15  years  ago  and  unite  the  forces  of 
East  and  West  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"I  hope  my  visit  to  the  United  States  will 
help  achieve  that  purpose."  Ku  said. 

"During  my  tour  of  the  United  States.  I 
will  convey  to  the  American  people  the 
strong  aspiration  of  the  Asian  people  for 
freedom  and  their  determination  to  strive  for 
the  wellbelng  of  mankind." 

He  emphasized  that  people  in  the  Western 
world  should  give  firm  support  to  the  na- 
tions in  Asia  to  enable  them  to  safeguard 
their  independence  and  freedom  and  world 
peace  and  security  as  a  whole. 

Ku  was  accompanied  by  U.S.  congressman 
Edward  J.  Derwinskl,  who  had  come  to  Taipei 
on  July  8  particularly  to  take  part  in  a  rally 
held  on  July  10  to  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Derwinskl  said  that  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  unwavering  struggle  of  the 
Chinese  people  to  liberate  their  compatriots 
now  under  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny 
on  the  China  mainland. 

Addressing  a  rally  marking  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  m  Phoenix  City,  Arizona,  on 
July  15,  Ku  described  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Peiplng  as  aggressive  and 
vulnerable. 

Ku  said  that  to  shatter  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  eliminate  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war, 
the  free  world  must  have  the  courage  to  sup- 
port the  liberation  struggle  of  the  people  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  seek  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  new  world  order. 

He  said  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
are  longing  for  liberation.  "We  in  our  gen- 
eration consider  their  liberation  our  unavoid- 
able responsibility,"  he  said. 

Communist  tyranny  will  not  perish  by  it- 
self, he  told  the  rally.  The  present  divisions 
and  chaos  within  the  Communist  bloc  are 
not  accidental.  They  are  the  results  of  an 
awareness  in  the  free  world  of  Communist 
aggression,  the  rising  of  national  spirit,  prog- 
ress in  democratic  government  and  promo- 
tion of  a  social  well-being  that  has  stopped 
Communist  external  expansion,  he  added. 

Ku  went  on  to  say  that  the  most  important 
task  in  the  present  struggle  for  freedom  Is  to 
actively  support  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  their  struggle  against  tyranny. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Communist  rulers, 
facing  the  crisis  of  an  Internal  revolution, 
will  resort  to  all  possible  means  to  strike  and 
suppress  the  anti-tyranny  revolutionary 
forces.  The  tragedies  of  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Mao's  "cultural  revolution" 
represent  Communist  struggles  and  counter- 
attacks against  the  forces  of  freedom. 


The  tough  anti-Communist  leader  em- 
phasized that  we  should  establish  an  inter- 
national anti-Communist  front  and  an 
urgently  needed  regional  security  system,  and 
flght  to  the  end  for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

He  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln — "If  my 
brothers  are  still  slaves.  I  am  not  a  free- 
man"— in  an  appeal  to  the  free  world  to  help 
the  captive  peoples. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

July  18.  1969] 

China's  Ku  Busy  There — Busy  Here 

The  tight  schedule  of  the  working  trip 
to  the  United  States  of  Ku  Cheng-kang  pre- 
cluded his  wife's  coming  along.  He  has  been 
too  busy  for  leisurely  sightseeing  or  partying. 

The  reception  at  the  Chinese  embassy  last 
night  was  an  exception,  however.  Ku,  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidium,  National  Assembly. 
Republic  of  China,  and  chairman  of  the  Po- 
litical Committee.  Asian  Parliamentarians 
Union,  met  members  of  the  Chinese  commu- 
nity here,  as  well  as  other  guests  at  the 
party  given  by  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Chow. 

The  honor  guest  goes  today  to  Chicago. 
Wednesday  night  he  was  presented  with  an 
award  at  the  dinner  given  him  by  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  of  Captive  Nations  Assem- 
bly at  the  University  Club  and  was  honored 
yesterday  at  a  luncheon  on  Capitol  Hill 
given  by  Rep.  Edward  Derwinskl.  R-IU..  where 
he  met  members  of  the  House  subcommittee 
on  the  Par  East.  The  congressman  attended 
last  night's  reception. 

An  adviser  to  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Ku  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  In  free  China. 
He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Asian  Peo- 
ples' Anti- Communist  League,  inaugurated 
in  Korea  in  1954.  He  has  since  been  president 
of  the  China  Chapter. 

Another  cause  which  occupies  much  of 
Ku's  time  is  the  Job  of  providing  relief  to 
Chinese  compatriots  suffering  on  the  maUn- 
land,  as  well  as  the  millions  who  have  es- 
caped to  free  areas.  The  Free  CThina  Relief 
Association,  established  in  Taipei  In  1950,  has 
provided  relief  to  millions. — J  .P. 

[Prom  the  Tempe  (Ariz.)  Dally  News, 
July  7.  1969) 

Emphasis  on  Youth  at  Captive  Nations 
Raixt 

A  tribute  to  America's  "silent  majority  "  of 
young  people  is  in  the  offing  when  the  Ari- 
zona branch  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee stages  its  11th  annual  rally  at  Grady 
Gammage  Memorial  auditorium  on  the  Ari- 
zona State  University  campus,  Tuesday, 
July  15. 

The  8  p.m.  program,  open  to  the  public, 
will  be  a  Valley  highlight  of  national  Captive 
Nations  Week.  July  13-19.  a  week  initiated  by 
resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In  1959  as  a 
time  for  observances  to  remind  the  world  of 
the  plight  of  the  people  in  captive  nations  of 
the  Red  Empire.  It  also  symbolizes,  for  bil- 
lions of  captive  peoples,  the  dedication  of 
America  to  their  freedom  and  independence. 

The  accent  will  be  on  youth  at  the  Tues- 
day rally  with  participants  for  the  evening  to 
Include  Ron  Patty  and  his  new  group.  That 
Certain  Sound;  the  Impact  '69  singers;  the 
Internationally  acclaimed  Mia  Dancers: 
Scottsdale  Boys'  Band  and  Valley  Eagls  Scouts 
who  will  be  presenting  the  flags  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Featured  speaker  for  the  evening  will  be 
Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  deputy  foreign  minister 
of  Nationalist  China. 

Patriotic  and  religious  songs  will  be  pre- 
sented by  That  Certain  Sound  and  Impact 
'69.  The  Mia  Dancers,  who  have  been  seen  on 
the  Ed  Sullivan  television  show  as  well  as  in 
appearances  throughout  the  world,  will  pre- 
sent their  colorful  folk  dances  for  the  pro- 
gram. Scottsdale  Boys'  Band  will  provide  the 
Instnunental  music. 


Said  the  spokesman  for  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  "With  the  riots  and  turmoil 
caused  by  many  college  students  today,  we 
lose  sight  of  how  the  majority  of  our  young 
I>eople  really  feel  about  this  great  land  of 
ours.  On  July  15,  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
witness  the  true  spirit  of  today's  youth  . . . 
as  these  youth  groups  Join  in  expressing 
their  love  and  faith  in  this  country  of  ours 
as  we  remember  those  i)eoples  who  have  lost 
their  basic  freedoms  and  human  rights — the 
one  billion  captive  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  behind  tht  Iron.  Bamboo  and  Sugar 
Curtains. 

Admission  for  the  rally  will  be  $1  for 
adults,  children  and  students  admitted  free. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News] 
Is  Rumania  Captive? 

Last  week  was  Captive  Nations  Week,  duly 
proclaimed  as  such  by  President  Nixon  in 
observing  a  tradition  of  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  Instigated  by  Congress,  the  presiden- 
tial proclamation  deplores  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain nations  are  under  the  domination  of 
outside  governments. 

On  August  2  and  3.  President  Nixon  will 
be  visiting  Romania  on  his  round-the-world 
tour.  When  someone  inquired  whether  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  be  visiting  a  "captive  na- 
tion," White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
Zlegler  curtly  replied:  "The  proclamation 
speaks  for  itself." 

Romania  was  not  mentioned  in  the  proc- 
lamation, although  it  is  usually  considered 
one  of  Russia's  satellite  countries. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

July  20,  1969] 

A  Proclamation  WrrHOuf  Trumpets 

When  President  Nixon  issued  his  procla- 
mation for  Captive  Nations  Week  there  was 
little  public  or  press  reaction. 

But  when  Nixon  signed  the  proclamation 
Monday  he  certainly  recalled  another  one  is- 
sued back  in  1959.  That  one.  from  the  late 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  assailed  the 
Soviet  government  for  "imperialistic  and 
aggressive"  policies — and  came  at  a  time 
when  then-Vice  President  Nixon  was  in 
Moscow. 

The  then-Soviet  Premier  Niklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev stirred  a  controversy  when  he  told 
Nixon.  "This  resolution  stinks." 

Since  then,  the  yearly  proclamations  have 
been  studied  for  possible  Indication  of  chang- 
ing U.S.  policies  toward  the  Communist 
world.  As  the  years  have  gonp  by,  the  proc- 
lamations have  been  milder  in  tone, 

Nixon,  who  has  talked  of  replacing  the  era 
of  confrontation  with  one  of  negotiation. 
purpKJsely  appears  to  have  soft-pedaled  the 
whole  affair.  In  a  key  passage,  he  urged 
Americans  "to  renew  their  devotion  to  the 
high  ideals  on  which  our  nation  was  founded 
and  has  prospered  and  to  sustain  with 
understanding  and  sympathy  the  Just  aspi- 
rations of  the  j>eoples  of  all  nations  for  inde- 
pendence and  human  freedom." 

County  or  Erie  OmciALLY  Salutes  Captive 
Nations  Week.  July  20-27.  1969 

program  of  events 
Message  of  the  county  executive 
Whereas.  Public  Law  86-90  was  enticted  10 
years  ago.  This  law  establishes  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  in  so  doing,  our  representa- 
tives themselves  also  established  that  we, 
Americans,  do  not  bow  to  despotism  whether 
It  comes  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  or  the 
Kremlin  or  Peking;  and 

Whereas,  Today  Communism  has  erected 
a  cruel  carrier  of  barbed  wire,  minefields, 
manhunters,  bloodhounds  and  machine  guns. 
It  has  re-established  colonialism  behind  an 
Iron  Curtain,  where  civilized  nations  labor 
under  the  boot  of  tyranny.  The  tame  ruth- 
lees  armed  oppression  has  been  used  against 


the  open  resistance  In  Budapest  or  the  peace- 
ful attempt  for  changes  in  Prague. 

This  political  oppression  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Captive  Nations  is  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  a  political  system 
which  has  been  proven  to  be  obsolete  and 
reactionary.  Communism  attempts  to  stabi- 
lize its  system  through  the  bloodshed  and 
misery  of  others.  Fomenting  small  wars 
throughout  the  world  is  an  oft-used  strategy; 
and 

Whereas.  The  peoples  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions look  to  us  for  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and  help.  We  have  witnessed  that 
bridges  cannot  be  built  to  these  countries. 
The  puppet  governments  of  Moscow  insists 
that  any  contact  with  the  West  and  Free- 
dom be  denied  their  people;  and 

Whereas.  We  should  ensure  that  these  pup- 
pet governments  receive  no  economic  help 
from  the  West.  To  this  end,  we  should  avoid 
buying  any  products  of  these  countries  be- 
cause the  hard  currency  so  acquired  by  these 
governments  is  used  to  subvert  our  own 
freedom.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these 
goods  we  buy  were  denied  our  enslaved 
brothers. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  B.  John  Tuttiska,  County 
Executive  of  the  County  of  Erie.  Do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  20-27.  1969,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  and  urge  the  citizens 
of  Erie  County  to  support  and  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  County  of 
Erie  to  be  affixed  this  2nd  day  of  July,  1969. 
B.  John  Tutuska. 

County  Executive. 

Highlights  of  events 
Sunday,  July  20 
A.M.  Religious  Observances  and  Prayers  in 
the  Churches  of  Erie  County. 

2:30  P.M.  Civic  Opening  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Program  In  front  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County  Public  Library  in  Lafayette 
Square. 

1.  Presentation  of  Colors — Arthur  F.  Kill- 
chowskl,  New  York  State  Commander,  Army 
and  Navy  Union  of  America. 

2.  National  Anthem — The  Misses  Marlka 
Zahariev  and  Pam  Merz. 

3.  Invocation — Rev.  Paul  Kantor,  Pastor. 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of  the  West 
Side. 

4.  Placing  of  wreaths  at  the  Memorial  to 
the  Captive  Nations 

5.  Welcome  by  Mr.  Albert  J.  Welnert. 
Chairman.  Erie  County  Civic  Committee  to 
Observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 

6.  Introduction  of  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Walter  V.  Chopyk.  by  Mr.  Albert  J.  Welnert, 
Chairman  E.C.C.C.  to  Observe  C.N.W. 

7.  Proclamation:  Hon.  B.  John  Tutuska. 
Erie  County  Executive  and  Honorary  Chair- 
man E.C.C.C.  to  Observe  C.N.W 

8.  Speaker:  Mr.  Michael  J  Kogutek.  De- 
partment of  New  York  State  Commander. 
American  Legion;  President.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Lackawanna.  N.Y. 

9.  Benediction:  Rev.  Paul  Kantor.  Pastor. 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of  the  West 
Side. 

10.  "Youth  Salute  the  Captive  Nations" — 
Library  Aud. 

Wednesday,  July  23 

12:30  P.M.  Civic  Luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  Klwanls  Club  of  Buffalo.  President  Harry 
W.  Halbersleben  presiding,  and  the  ECCTO- 
CNW  in  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club  In  Niagara 
Square. 

Speaker:  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  National 
Chalrmaji  and  Founder  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Washington.  D.C. 

Topic:  "Education  for  Freedom  Through 
Contrast." 

Tickets:  $2.80  (includes  gratuities). 

Reservations:  Call  634-1166. 
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A  special  art  exhibit  will  be  held  In  the 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Library,  Lafayette 
Square  from  July  22-Aug:ust  4.  1969.  Paint- 
ings and  other  materlala  depleting  the  plight 
of  the  captive  nations,  completed  by  recent 
refugees  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

AU  events  are  open  to  the  public.  No  ad- 
mission charge  will  be  made  except  for  the 
Civic  Luncheon  on  Wednesday,  July  23,  at 
the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club. 


B.   John   Tu- 


Army    and    Navy 
Zef    Prlszka,    Al- 


Eric  County  Citizens  Committee  To  Observe 
Captive   Nations    Week 

Honorary    Chairman:    Hon 
tuska.  Erie  County  Executive. 

Chairman:  Albert  J.  Welnert,  United  Antl- 
Communlst  Committee  of  WNY. 

Public  Relations  Director:  Walter  V. 
Chopyk,  United  Anti-Communist  Committee 
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DAY  OF  BREAD  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  establish  a 
•Day  of  Bread"  in  the  United  States, 
along  with  a  ■•Harvest  Festival  Week." 

One  of  my  goals,  as  chairman  of  the 
Livestock  and  Grains  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
has  been  to  encourage  a  closer  working 
relationship  among  producers,  proces- 
sors, food  manufactui-ers.  and  retailers. 
To  the  extent  that  this  relationship 
breaks  down  I  believe  they  fail  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  themselves,  their 
stockholders,  and  the  consuming  public. 

Therefore,  I  was  delighted  that  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
the  Millers'  National  Federation,  and  the 
American  Bakers"  Association  have  given 


wholehearted  endorsement  to  plans  for  a 
"Day  of  Bread."  These  organizations  and 
others  have  already  made  provision  for 
administration,  coordination,  and  fund- 
ing of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wheat  Is  perhaps  man's 
oldest  cultivated  crop;  more  wheat  Is 
produced  than  any  other  commodity; 
and  it  provides  a  staple  food  in  some  43 
countries  having  a  population  of  nearly 
a  billion  people.  Bread  has  served  man- 
kind well  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  there  is  a  need  for  nutritious, 
low-cost  food  products.  I  firmly  believe 
it  deserves  the  recognition  I  seek  for  it 
in  this  joint  resolution — both  as  bread 
Itself  and  as  a  symbol  of  all  foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Southwestern 
Miller,  a  highly  respected  and  widely 
read  trade  paper.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ment that  the  plans  for  the  "Day  of 
Bread"  are  wonderfully  innovative  and 
appropriately  bold  and  ambitious  in 
scope. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SuPEEB  "Day  of  Bread" 
.-  The  decision  made  by  major  segments  of 
the  breadstuffs  industry  to  join  in  sponsor- 
ing a  "Day  of  Bread"  In  the  United  States 
this  October  29  hold  enormous  promise  as 
a  promotion  program  for  the  industry.  The 
program  plans  are  wonderfully  innovative 
and  appropriately  bold  and  ambitious  in 
scope.  Of  its  many  exciting  elements,  per- 
haps the  most  unique  is  the  hope  that  the 
obEcrvancc  of  a  "Day  of  Bread"  will  become 
worldwide,  as  an  event  that  would  cross 
national  barriers  in  celebration  of  the  con- 
tributions of  wheat-based  foods  to  the  world. 
The  appropriateness  of  such  dimensions  for 
the  prograna  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
bread  provides  more  nourishment  for  the 
world  than  any  other  food,  serving  as  a 
staple  in  the  diets  of  43  countries  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  almost  a  billion  peo- 
ple. 

As  delineated  by  H.  Howard  Lampman.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Wheat  Flour  Insti- 
tute, the  many  facets  of  the  program  center 
on  the  observance  of  the  "Day  of  Bread"  by 
simiiltaneous  luncheons  held  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  dinners  in  Europe.  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  adopt  a  resolution 
proclaiming  a  ""Harvest  Week, '  of  which  the 
"Day  of  Bread"  would  be  §ii  outstanding 
event.  Beyond  the  simultaneous  luncheons 
and  dlimers  for  top  government  officials,  the 
program  will  include  such  elements  as  an 
annual  awards  program  for  print  and  broad- 
cast media  to  recognize  the  best  coverage  in 
each  medium  of  some  phase  of  wheat  pro- 
duction, flour  milling  and  baking.  Many  ad- 
ditional Imaginative  details  are  under  dis- 
cussion for  incorporation  into  the  program — 
regular  schedule  of  press  releases,  communi- 
cations to  church  leaders  and  contacts  with 
chief  editorial  writers. 

The  program  Is  drawn  from  the  observ- 
ance of  a  Day  of  Bread  In  West  Germany, 
an  event  started  In  1953  and  gaining  In  suc- 
cess as  a  promotion  device  in  the  intervening 
fifteen  years.  The  West  German  Innovators 
worked  closely  with  Mr.  Lampman  in  aiming 
for  an  international  observance.  Contacts 
are  planned  with  milling  and  baking  and 
wheat  producer  Interests  throughout  the 
Western  hemisphere  and  in  Europe  and  Af- 
rica to  stimulate  theli  participation. 

It  Is  perhaps  no  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  announcement  of  the  "Day  of 
Bread"  plans  came  in  the  same  week  as  the 
news  that  the  Wheat  and  Wheat  Foods 
Foundation  at  last  has  been  formally  struc- 
tured and  is  moving  toward  seeking  ena- 
bling federal  legislation  to  provide  financing. 


The  obJoctlveB  for  the  "Day  of  Bread"  and 
for  the  Foundation  are  identical  Insofar  as 
the  promotional  aspect  is  concerned.  In  fact, 
the  detailed  Foundation  program  prepared 
several  years  ago  includes  lust  such  an  ob- 
servance as  one  of  the  approaches  that  could 
be  sponsored  by  the  new  organization.  Even 
the  participants  in  the  Foundation  and  the 
backers  of  "Day  of  Bread"  are  the  same — 
wheat  producers,  millers  and  end-product 
manufacturers. 

Once  the  Foundation  becomes  a  viable  or- 
ganization with  adequate  financing,  the 
"Day  of  Bread"  could  be  sunply  incorporated 
as  one  of  Its  on-going  activities  along  with 
Its  general  commitment  to  research,  educa- 
tional and  promotion  on  behalf  of  wheat 
foods.  What  is  needed  Is  administration,  co- 
ordination and  funding  for  the  "Day  of 
Bread  "  program  as  if  the  Foundation  were 
already  in  existence.  Too  great  a  reliance  on 
voluntary  activities  and  Independent  com- 
mittees in  the  50  states  where  an  observance 
is  hoped  for.  with  neither  central  direction 
nor  specified  budgeting,  woula  threaten  the 
success  of  the  observance.  The  Idea  of  the 
"Day  of  Bread"  is  too  valuable  to  leave  to 
the  change  of  a  hoped-for  "Happening."  Now 
that  the  sponsoring  organizations  have  ex- 
pressed their  endorsement,  the  program  di- 
rectors must  be  given  the  support  necessarj- 
to  carry  forward  on  a  superb  promotion  idea. 


LEAD  POISONING  OF  UNDER- 
PRIVILEGED CHILDREN 

<Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
and  those  supposedly  leading  this  Na- 
tion are  much  taken  these  days  with 
glamor,  scandal,  and  mortality.  Com- 
mendable goals  to  center  significant  ac- 
tivity upon,  I  am  sure.  Yet  while  they 
are  busy  attacking  gains  in  the  areas  of 
human  rights  we  have  made  in  the  past, 
perhaps  they  will  take  a  moment  to  con- 
template the  fate  of  a  growing  number 
of  children  in  our  society,  especially  in 
the  slum  areas  of  our  large  cities.  Many 
are  dying  of  lead  poisoning. 

They  are  mainly  small  children  who 
eat  bits  of  paint  and  plaster  that  peel 
from  walls  and  ceilings  of  dilapidated 
housing — of  which  the  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  have  a  plethora.  Often  they 
eat  these  pieces  of  debris  because  they 
are  simply  available. 

This  constantly  worsening  situation 
was  ignored  until  recently.  The  New 
York  Scientists  Committee  for  Public  In- 
formation and  the  New  York  Citizen  "s 
Committee  to  End  Lead  Poisoning, 
among  others,  publicized  the  extent  of 
this  affliction,  and  the  damage  it  could 
and  was  producing  in  small  children. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  William 
F.  Ryan,  who  has  done  pioneering  work 
in  the  Congress  in  this  area. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  join  him  in 
sponsorship  of  three  measures  aimed  at 
making  a  total  attack  upon  this  horrible 
problem.  H.R.  9191  would  establish  an 
HEW  fund  for  local  grants  which  would 
allow  identification  and  treatment  of 
victims, 

H.R.  9192  is  aimed  at  the  problem  it- 
self— peeling  interior  lead-based  paint  in 
substandard  housing.  Under  this 
measure,  HUD  could  make  local  grants 
for  detection  of  such  paint,  requiring 


owners  and  landlords  to  remove  it  from 
interior  surfaces. 

H.R.  11699  would  require  local  juris- 
dictions to  submit  for  HUD  approval  ef- 
fective plans  for  removing  this  menace 
before  receiving  Federal  funds  for  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  or  code  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  evil  has 
been  identified,  blocked  out  and  con- 
demned. There  is  really  no  argument 
that  can  be  mustered  against  these 
excellent  measures,  which,  if  enacted 
and  enforced,  would  effectively  counter 
and  stamp  out  this  malady.  We  know 
our  duty  to  our  own  citizens.  Yet  it  must 
be  asked,  in  all  seriousness,  whether  we 
shall  act.  Cost  would  not  be  severe;  $21 
million  would  cover  complete  programs 
for  the  first  1  years.  We  burn  up 
that  much  in  ammunition  daily  in  "Viet- 
nam. We  throv;  away  that  much  in  waste 
in  our  Military  Establishment  ^very  few 
days,  as  overwhelming  evidence  has 
shown.  We  spend  that  much  on  subsi- 
dizing foreign  dictators  every  month. 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  hope  and 
these  measures  may  go  the  route  of  the 
rat  control  measure  of  not  so  distant 
memory  on  this  floor.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren in  our  Nation.  And  they  are  voice- 
less. And  helpless.  Who  will  extend  a 
hand  in  compassion  to  them?  How  many 
votes  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  placing  eveiy  major  priority 
last,  and  every  minor  one  first.  Will  we 
ignore  these  pleas  as  well?  Time  will  tell. 
Conscience  will  remind.  Justice  will  be 
demanded.  The  piper  will  call  for  his 
price  for  this  dance,  too.  We  shall  all 
pay  it. 

A  CORPORATION  INVESTIGATES 
THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  recent  years  a  corporation 
has  sought  to  carry  out  an  investigation 
into  the  personal  affairs  of  a  private  citi- 
zen involved  with  legislation  affecting 
that  industry.  In  this  case,  Gilbert  S.  Mc- 
Inemy,  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  American  Home  Products 
Corp.  of  New  York,  confirmed  that  his 
corporation  had  ordered  an  investigation 
of  a  staff  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The  bill  involved  would  provide  for 
financial  assistance  for  drug  purchases 
made  under  the  Government's  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  It  would  pro- 
mote low-cost  drugs  under  their  generic 
names  at  expense  of  chemically  identi- 
cal, higher-priced  drugs  sold  under  their 
trade  names.  This  is  a  measure  directly 
aimed  at  aiding  our  elderly  on  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  drugs,  and  I  have 
sponsored  exactly  identical  legislation  in 
the  House.  It  affects  close  to  20  million 
older  Americans. 

American  Home  Products  is  the  89th 
largest  industrial  corporation  in  the  Na- 
tion. Its  net  income  was  10.3  percent  on 
1968  sales  of  $1.8  billion.  Prescription 
drugs  account  for  35  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness. Patent  medicines  make  up  17  per- 
cent more.  Its  prescription  drug  subsid- 
iaries are  Wyeth  Laboratories,  Ayerst, 


Fort  Dodge,  and  Ives  Laboratories.  Its 
patent  medicine  divisions  are  Whitehall 
Laboratories  and  the  O.  M.  Franklin 
Serum  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  involving  Ralph 
Nader  and  General  Motors  was  serious 
enough,  showing  how  boldly  a  major 
corporation  would  act,  disregarding  civil 
liberties  and  personal  privacy  where  an 
individual  is  concerned.  This  case  is  far 
worse.  A  major  corporation  dared  to  hire 
private  investigators  to  enter  the  Sen- 
ate itself  and  seek  personal  data  on  a 
staff  member  engaged  in  working  on  and 
drafting  legislation.  A  congressional  in- 
vestigation is  certainly  in  order. 

This  same  measure  has  been  submitted 
to  this  House.  What  was  attempted  upon 
the  other  body  certainly  can  be  expected 
here.  I  believe  a  precedent  must  be  set 
and  a  law  passed. which  would  make  it 
utterly  prohibitive  for  any  enterprise  af- 
fected by  pending  legislation  to  contem- 
plate and  carry  through  such  an  outrage. 
Tlie  Congress  must  be  sacrosanct  as  far 
as  such  investigations  are  concerned,  and 
the  time  to  establish  this  principle  is  im- 
mediately. 

What  is  to  prevent  such  an  organiza- 
tion from  perpetrating  upon  a  Con- 
gressman or  a  Senator  what  it  sought  to 
perpetrate  upon  Mr.  Nader  and  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee staff?  What  they  have  tried  once,  they 
will  attempt  again.  We  can  expect  such 
occurrences  again  and  again. 

Mi".  Speaker,  I  am  offering  a  bill  today 
in  the  hope  that  this  House  will  recognize 
the  necessity  of  serving  notice  upon  any 
future  offenders  who  are  tempted  to  fol- 
low a  similar  path.  The  legislation  intro- 
duced will  establish  severe  penalties  upon 
those  perpetrating  these  acts  and  will 
serve  notice  upon  those  contemplating 
same. 


FARM  INCOME 


(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I 
have  stressed  the  need  for  reciprocal 
understanding  between  rural  and  urban 
Congressmen  regarding  legislation,  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  long-range 
interest  of  residents  of  cities  that  they 
support  measures  to  increase  farmer 
income. 

I  have  m-ged  that  they  encourage  their 
Congressmen  to  vote  for  bills  to  increase 
farm  income  and  thus  assure  adequate 
food  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

It  was  most  refreshing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  find  that  an  urban  district  Congress- 
man, the  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
of  Chicago,  has  expressed  similar  views 
in  an  article  published  in  "Agri-industry 
News"  published  by  the  Corn  Refiners 
Association. 

With  a  hope  that  all  my  colleagues, 
especially  those  representing  city  dis- 
tricts, will  read  Mr.  Rostenkowski's 
statement,  I  insert  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

The  Farmer's  Future — A  Growing  Concern 
FOR  CiTT  Congressmen 

(By   Representative   Dan    Rostenkowski) 

(Editor's  Note:  Congressman  Rostenkow- 
ski, an  Influential  member  of  the  Ways  and 


Means  Committee,  and  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership,  represents  a  district  In 
Chicago.) 

Just  15  years  Eigo,  165  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  came  from  districts 
with  20  percent  or  more  rural  population. 
Today  only  49  come  from  such  districts. 

In  21  states,  not  one  district  has  as  much 
as  15  percent  farm  population.  In  fact,  In 
my  home  state  of  Illinois,  the  nations  leader 
In  agricultural  exports,  only  two  of  our  24 
congressional  districts  have  more  than  15 
percent  farm  population,  and  none  has  more 
than  25  percent. 

Numerically,  rural  power  in  the  House  is 
rapidly  declining.  In  part,  this  reflects  sim- 
mering problems  of  too  little  income,  too 
few  jobs  and  ever-shrinking  opportunity. 
Containing  and  curing  these  problems  is  a 
matter  for  increasing  concern  on  the  part  ot 
urban  congressmen.  For  one  reason,  the  de- 
terioration of  rural  areas  causes  more  con- 
gestion and  further  intensification  of  the 
problems  besetting  our  great  cities. 

Actually,  the  traditional  conflict  and  com- 
petition for  funds  and  power  between  urban 
and  rural  congressmen  has  become  a  waste- 
ful drain  of  energy  and  resovuces. 

Today,  urban  and  rural  problems  are 
closely  related.  Yet.  they  too  seldom  are 
treated  as  such,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
representatives  on  both  sides  to  bend  a  little. 
Urban  congressmen  need  a  better  under- 
standing of  agricultural  production  adjust- 
ment programs.  There  should  be  wider  ap- 
preciation for  the  fact  that  Americans  eat 
better,  and  at  less  cost  In  relation  to  income, 
than  any  other  people.  In  addition,  urban 
representatives  must  recognize  that  rising 
food  prices  do  not  reflect  a  substantial  rise 
in  profits  for  farmers.  The  farmer  Is  still 
getting  only  about  three  cents  of  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

In  response  to  the  American  farmer's  truly 
remarkable  production  record,  urban  con- 
gressmen must  be  willing  to  help  develop  and 
enact  programs  that  not  only  Insure  an  ade- 
quate and  stable  food  supply,  but  also  insure 
fair  Income  for  those  farmers  who  do  not  now 
make  enough. 

Congressmen  from  predominantly  rural 
areas  must  reciprocate  by  supporting  pro- 
grams that  may  primarily  benefit  urban 
Americans,  and  other  programs,  such  as  those 
that  provide  food  assistance,  that  benefit 
people  throughout  the  country. 

They  mtist  recognize  that  with  seven 
Americans  in  ten  now  living  in  the  cities, 
there  is  an  urgent  and  Justifiable  demand  for 
cleaner  air.  clearer  water  and  a  reduction  in 
congestion. 

These  objectives — like  fair  prices  for  farm- 
ers, and  improved  opportunity  In  rural 
America — are  in  the  national  interest,  and  as 
such  cut  across  the  now  fading  boundaries 
that  have  so  seriously  factlonalized  Con- 
gress in  the  past 


LOCATE  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  IN 
RICHMOND,  CALIF. 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
office  space  situation  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  payment  center  in 
San  Francisco  is  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant immediate  consideration  of  con- 
solidating the  present  four  offices  into 
one. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  as  to 
the  physical  needs  of  the  consolidated 
office,  and  behove  that  a  site  within 
the  Richmond  Redevelopment  Agencys 
downtown  project,  or  a  simUarly  situated 
location,  would  be  Ideally  suited  for  the 
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payment  center  location.  Situated  on  the 
bay  area  rapid  transit  route  and  having 
office  space  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  center,  the  Richmond  site  would 
be  convenient  for  presently  employed 
workers,  and  would  provide  an  excellent 
source  of  skilled  and  efficient  workers  to 
supplement  the  work  force. 

I  should  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  carried  in  the  Independent, 
Richmond,  Calif.,  on  July  12,  1969,  set- 
ting forth  most  eloquently  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  payment  office  in  Rich- 
mond, Calif. 


"Purple  Heabt"  Cfty  Deserves 
Go\t;rnment  Building 
The  Federal  Government  has  an  opportu- 
nity today  to  atone  for  some  of  the  injuries 
Inflicted  on  the  City  of  Richmond,  Injuries 
which  earned  the  city  the  title  of  "The 
Purple  Heart"  city.  It  earned  that  "heart" 
because  the  Federal  government  dumped 
more  than  90,000  workers  here  during  World 
War  II  to  work  In  the  shipyards,  and  then  left 
Richmond  with  a  serious  problem  when  the 
shipyard  work  was  abruptly  cancelled  as  the 
War  enaed. 

But  Richmond  fought  back.  It  built  a  new 
city  hall  comple.x.  It  brought  in  new  indus- 
try. It  expanded  the  city's  boundaries.  It 
made  the  police  and  fire  departments  two  of 
the  best  in  the  nation.  And  it  spent  literally 
millions  of  dollars  in  services  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

Today  Richmond,  or  the  downtown  area  of 
the  city,  is  being  rebuilt  and  redevelopment 
has  taken  over  block  aft«r  block  of  land, 
planning  for  the  time  when  new  buildings 
to  house  new  businesses  or  offices,  can  be 
constructed. 

Today  Richmond  is  one  of  several  sites 
being  considered  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  construction  of  a  huge 
Social  Security  Administration  Office  for  the 
Bay  Area. 

Today  Richmond's  site  for  the  proposed 
building  is  one  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  government.  The  area  for  the 
building,  between  Macdonald  and  Bissell 
avenues,  and  Eleventh  and  Fourteenth 
streets,  meets  the  criterion  that  it  be  near 
the  Rapid  Transit  facilities:  that  it  provide 
ample  parking  area  for  2,000  people  who 
would  be  employed  In  the  building,  and  that 
it  be  near  services  and  business.  The  price 
that  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  owners  of 
the  property,  is  placing  on  the  property  Is 
well  within  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
agency,  and  on  the  whole  cheaper  than  the 
other  sites,  particularly  those  in  El  Cerrito 
and  Berkeley. 

The  requirement  that  private  capital  build 
the  building  and  lease  it  back  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  is  met  with  the  offers  of 
three  reputable  firms  to  do  the  work. 

Construction  of  this  GSA  building  In  Rich- 
mond would  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
Redevelopment  program,  and  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  some  of  the  injus- 
tices which  the  Federal  government  inflicted 
on  Richmond. 

Both  Congressman  Jerome  Waldle  in  Wash- 
ington and  AssembljTnan  John  T.  Knox  in 
Sacramento  are  backing  Richmond's  bid  for 
the  project.  They  have  friends  in  Wash- 
ington to  whom  they  can  turn.  But  on  the 
merits  of  its  case,  and  of  its  record  in  aid- 
ing the  war  effort,  Richmond  should  be  se- 
lected for  the  building. 


GUILLOTINING  THE  EDUCATION 
BUDGET 

<Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Claude  M. 
Ury,  one  of  my  constituents,  has  called 
to  my  attention  an  article  by  Sylvia 
Porter  that  effectively  points  out  the 
deficiencies  of  the  proposed  national  ed- 
ucation budget. 

I  include  the  text  of  this  article: 
Your  Monet:  Backward  Step  in  Education 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
This  coming  Thursday.  July  24,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  will  com- 
plete a  bill  to  provide  cash  for  the  national 
education  budget  during  the  12  months  end- 
ing July,  1970.  In  the  form  prepared  by  the 
Nixon  Administration,  this  bill  would  start- 
Ingly  downgrade  education  to  a  very  low 
place  on  our  list  of  national  priorities.  It 
would  erase  several  education  advances 
achieved  under  the  administrations  of  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Specifically, 
In  Its  Nixon  Administration  form,  this  bill 
would: 

Slash  the  total  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
budget  from  $4.1  biUion  in  fiscal  '68  to  $3.2 
billion  in  fiscal  '70,  an  incredible  reduction 
of  25  per  cent  at  a  time  when  more  and 
better  education  Is  a  must; 

Reduce  to  zero  funds  for  school  library 
materials  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

Reduce  to  zero  matching  funds  for  ma- 
terials and  equipment  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  under  the  National  Ue- 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958; 

Reduce  to  zero  funds  for  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  also  under  the  Defense 
Education  Act  passed  during  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's administration; 

Cut  In  half  funds  for  college  library  mate- 
rials under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965: 

Cut  in  half  matching  funds  for  public  li- 
brary programs  and  materials  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  of 
1956,  another  Elsenhower  education  law. 

In  summary,  it  would  eliminate  entirely 
three  education-library  programs  and  emas- 
culate another  two  and  shrink  to  less  than 
1  Vi  per  cent  of  our  Federal  budget  the  total 
we  spend  for  education-libraries. 

The  fact  that  this  is  a  very  real  threat  and 
may  well  happen  Is  Just  starting  to  penetrate 
education  circles;  until  now,  U.S.  educators 
couldn't  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  deliberately  would 
adopt  such  policies  of  retreat  on  education  In 
an  era  of  explosive  social  unrest. 

They  are  fighting  back.  A  National  Citizens 
Committee  to  Save  Education  and  Library 
Funds  (SELF)  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  world-respected  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk, 
president  emeritus  of  the  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, is  publicizing  the  crisis. 

On  July  9,  150  trustees  of  Ubrarles  from  33 
States  marched  on  Washington  to  obtain 
pledges  of  votes  for  restoration  of  the  funds 
from  100  lawmakers. 

A  fight  on  the  House  floor  seems  a  cer- 
tainty. 

No  one  denies  the  need  for  curbing  Federal 
spending  now.  This  is  imperative  to  dampen 
inflaUonary  psychology  and  control  the 
price-wage  spiral.  But  what  is  swelling  the 
Federal  budget  are  such  items  as  military 
spending  in  general,  the  Vietnam  war  in  par- 
ticular, skyrocketing  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  As  one  comparison,  Texas  Democratic 
Senator  Yarborough  cites  the  fact  that  we 
are  spending  $21,666  per  American  for  am- 
munition to  flght  the  Vietnam  war — against 
25  cents  per  American  for  libraries  and  teach- 
ing materials.  As  another,  while  our  national 
education  budget  is  threatened  with  mutila- 
tion to  the  $3  bUlion-a-year  range,  interest 
going  to  owners  of  the  U.S.  debt  Is  soaring 
above  an  annual  $17  billion. 

These  cutbacks  would  wipe  out  libraries  in 
areas  where  the  need  is  greatest;  for  Instance, 
many  bookmobiles  would  disappear  In  re- 
gions of  New  Mexico  where  the  Indians  and 


Spanish- American  migrants  live.  Countless 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  would  be 
Injured  permanently;  the  key  cause  of  fail- 
ure in  school  is  inability  to  read. 

In  the  words  of  New  York  Republican  Sen- 
ator Javlts,  "Guillotining  the  education 
budget  is  not  responsible  fiscal  belt  tighten- 
ing." Or  even  more  to  the  point,  as  Yar- 
borough asks  in  obvious  disgust: 

"What  Idnd  of  priorities  do  we  have  In  this 
country?" 


THE  URGENT  PROBLEMS  OF  CBW 
AND  THE  PUBLIC'S  DEBT  TO  CON- 
GRESSMAN McCarthy  and  mr. 

SEYMOUR  HERSCH 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months,  the  efforts 
of  two  valiant  individuals.  Congressman 
Richard  McCarthy  of  Buffalo  and  Mr. 
Seymour  Hersch  of  Washington,  have 
brought  the  nightmare  problems  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  increas- 
ingly to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Our 
enormous  debt  to  Congressman  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Hersch  becomes  more 
evident  with  every  new  disclosure  of  the 
dangers  this  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of 
present  CBW  policies. 

In  March  1968,  what  was  ultimately 
described  by  the  Army  as  a  "malfunc- 
tion" during  open-air  testing  of  the 
lethal  nerve  gas  VX  at  Utah's  Dugway 
Proving  Ground  resulted  in  the  death 
of  more  than  6,400  sheep.  Only  a  provi- 
dential change  in  wind  conditions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  rain,  prevented  a  ma- 
jor disaster  to  travelers  on  nearby  U.S. 
Highway  40 — remarkable  luck  to  say  the 
least,  considering  that  a  lethal  dose  of 
VX  is  one  milligram,  or  approximately 
one-nftieth  of  a  drop. 

For  14  months  the  Army  denied  that  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  what  happened 
to  the  sheep.  Maybe  it  even  believed  its 
own  denials,  for  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  daunted  in  the  least  by  what  al- 
most happened  to  everyone  in  the  ntigh- 
borhood,  and  what  did  in  fact  happen  to 
the  sheep.  In  fact,  it  was  afte.  Dugway 
that  the  Army  prepared  to  transport  by 
rail  some  20,000  tons  of  the  deadly  nerve 
gas  GB,  as  well  as  other  lethal  and  nea:- 
lethal  agents,  from  Rocky  Mountain 
Aisenal  in  Colorado  to  Earle,  N.J.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
McCarthy,  enough  public  opposition  to 
this  strange  procedure  was  generated  to 
force  reconsideration  and  a  search  for 
alternative  methods  of  disposal. 

Meanwhile,  other  perturbing  facts 
about  the  CBW  operation  have  been  com- 
ing to  our  attention.  We  have  learned 
that  a  weU  for  the  disposal  of  poisonous 
wastes  was  drilled  2^2  miles  deep  into 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  In  the  5 
years  that  followed,  some  1,500  earth- 
quakes shook  an  area  that  before  that 
time  had  not  had  a  quake  since  1882. 
One  effect  of  a  major  quake  might  of 
course  he  to  turn  loose  the  massive  sup- 
plies of  nerve  gas  stored  at  the  arsenal. 
Is  there  a  connection  between  the  well 
and  the  quakes?  The  Army  thinks  not. 
The  people  living  nearby  are  not  so  sure. 
Next  Congressman  McCarthy  reported 
evidence  that  we  are  testing  many  biolog- 
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leal  agents  on  Eniwetok  atoll  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Perhaps  the  tests  are 
considered  too  dangerous  to  be  conducted 
nearer  home.  It  also  develops  that  we 
have  been  shipping  nerve  gas  to  West 
Germany  in  small  amounts  for  years,  ap- 
parently without  worrying  about  the  1954 
West  European  protocol,  which  stipulates 
that  West  Germany  can  only  receive 
NATO-approved  CBW  materials,  and 
which  prohibits  the  manufacture  or 
stockpiling  of  these  weapons. 

One  of  the  more  unsettling  disclosures 
is  the  news  that  certain  chemicals,  in- 
cluding nerve  gas,  have  been  tested  ex- 
tensively in  open  air  at  the  Edgewood 
Arsenal  in  Maryland  and  at  Port  Mc- 
Clellan  in  Alabama.  After  the  Dugway 
disaster,  which  killed  thousands  of  sheep 
more  than  47  miles  from  the  presumed 
test  area,  the  testing  of  these  agents  at 
a  location  only  12  miles  from  Baltimore 
seems  difficult  to  understand. 

A  few  years  ago  there  seemed  slight 
signs  of  hope  in  this  generally  bleak  pic- 
ture. Eklgewood  Arsenal  and  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan  agreed  to  stop  open-air  tests  of 
nerve  gas  pending  a  scientific  study. 
President  Nixon  ordered  a  full-scale  re- 
view of  the  CBW  program,  and  stated 
that  "the  specter  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  arouses  horror  and  revul- 
sion around  the  world."  Seventy-six  of 
us  in  this  House  joined  in  a  resolution 
urging  President  Nixon  to  resubmit  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  to  Congress — a 
protocol  that  calls  for  the  no-flrst-use 
of  "asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases,  and  of  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare,"  and  that  could  represent  the 
nrst  meaningful  step  toward  effective 
control  and  disarmament  in  this  com- 
plex and  urgent  field  of  weaponry. 

Now  these  signs  of  hope  fade  in  the 
glare  of  more  recent  events.  As  a  result 
of  what  the  Pentagon  calls  a  "mishap," 
24  Americans  were  injured  by  the  lethal 
nerve  gas  GB,  which,  it  turns  out,  was 
being  stored  at  Okinawa.  One  wonders 
now  if  only  "mishaps"  and  "malfunc- 
tions" will  bring  word  to  the  American 
people  about  what  gases  are  stored 
where,  and  for  what  purposes.  One  won- 
ders also  if  we  really  best  guard  our- 
selves against  hypothetical  Russian  at- 
tacks by  subjecting  ourselves  to  an  end- 
less series  of  Dugways  and  Okinawas. 

Has  the  Army  decreed  that  "malfunc- 
tions" and  "mishaps"  will  be  no  more, 
and  that  when  they  occur  against  regu- 
lations, winds  will  only  blow  in  provi- 
dential directions?  Are  we  to  go  on  im- 
periling everyone  in  Baltimore,  Denver, 
and  heaven  knows  where  else  on  the 
theory  that  they  will  not  mind  perishing 
if  something  goes  wrong  just  so  it  is  not 
the  Russians  wiio  are  to  blame?  Is  there 
no  urgency  to  seeking  International 
agreements  to  control  weapons  that  are 
in  some  ways  more  dangerous  even  than 
thermo-nuclear  bombs?  Are  we  mad? 

So  our  special  admiration  and  grat- 
itude go  to  Congressman  McCarthy  and 
Mr.  Hersch,  whose  remarkable  book, 
"Biological  and  Chemical  Warfare: 
America's  Hidden  Arsenal"  deserves  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  Americans. 
CXV 1364— Part  16 


I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times: 
The  Lunacy  of  Oeem  Warfare 

Dean  Swift  himself  could  not  do  justice  to 
a  world  which  over  the  centuries  and  with 
great  skill  has  eliminated  disease  one  by  one 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  then  syste- 
matically bred  the  germs  of  those  diseases 
as  a  possible  weapon  of  war.  Yet  all  the  major 
countries,  even  those  that  have  the  nuclear 
power  to  wipe  out  the  earth's  population 
several  times  over.  p>ersist  In  tlie  solemn 
lunacy  of  stockpiling  lethal  bacteria  and 
poisonous  gases  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Fortunately  a  few  rays  of  good  sense  have 
been  penetrating  this  kafta-like  realm,  and 
It  Is  at  least  possible  that  the  world  may  be 
spared  further  hazardous  progress  along  a 
particularly  gruesome  road.  Among  the  hope- 
ful signs,  the  first  In  recent  weeks  was  the 
vigorous  campaign  against  the  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  program  of  the  Defense 
Department  by  Representative  Richard  D. 
McCarthy  of  Buffalo.  It  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy who  induced  a  rare  briefing  of 
Congressmen  on  the  subject  by  hitherto  reti- 
cent officers  of  the  Pentagon.  And  it  was  the 
same  Congressman  who  almost  singlehand- 
edly  prevented  the  crosscountry  shipment  of 
several  hundred  freight  cars  filled  with  ob- 
solete but  deadly  gas  bombs  the  Army  Irre- 
sponsibly planned  to  dump  in  the  Atlantic. 

Entering  into  the  questioning  spirit,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  just 
voted  to  cut  out  of  the  defense  budget  all 
funds  for  researching  offensive  measures  in 
the  field  of  chemical-biological  warfare.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  himself  has  shown  a  marked 
Interest  in  moves  to  reduce  this  whole  cate- 
gory of  armaments.  He  has  ordered  a  full- 
scale  review  of  the  program  and  pledged  to 
the  opening  session  of  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference  that  the  United  States 
would  seek  "reUable  arms  control"  for  this 
potential  type  of  warfwe,  which  "arouses 
horror  and  revulsion  throughout  the  world." 

Perhaps  even  more  significant,  the  United 
Nations  has  Just  Issued  a  report  that  should 
be  required  reading  for  responsible  govern- 
ment officials  around  the  globe.  It  docu- 
ments not  only  the  frightful  dangers  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  but  the  folly 
of  their  contemplated  use  as  well  as  their 
total  unpredictability,  their  possible  destruc- 
tion of  the  environment  even  where  they  do 
not  immediately  wipe  out  a  whole  papula- 
tion, including  those  who  Initiate  their  use; 
and  the  easy  and  frightening  proliferation 
of  such  weapons  among  nations  that  cannot 
afford  nuclear  armaments. 

In  transmitting  the  work  of  the  fourteen 
distinguished  scientists  who  drew  up  the 
U.N.  report,  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has 
appealed  to  all  states  to  accept  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925,  renouncing  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents — a  declara- 
tion ratified  by  sixty  nations  but  not  by  the 
United  States — and  to  eliminate  such  agents 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  their  arsenals. 

If  these  steps  are  taken,  such  is  the  irony 
of  the  situation,  the  world  would  breathe 
more  easily  at  having  to  ward  off  only  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brgomtield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  the  balance  of  week, 
on  account  of  death  of  personal  aide. 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  attend- 
s^Dce  at  a  f  uneraL 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiSK,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday.  Au- 
gust 4,  1969,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen),  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: ) 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  BiESTER,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday. 
August  4. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MntVA),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  July 
31.  

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarics  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  prior  to  vote 
on  the  Joelson  amendment. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  colloquy  on  the  bill  H.R. 
13080. 

Mr.  Hanley  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  during  remarks  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  to  revise  and  extend 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
immediately  after  statement  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKi  on  Carey  amendment. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables  immediately  following 
his  remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  with  remarks  he  made 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  to  extend  his 
remarks  during  consideration  of  Teacher 
Corps  paragraph  on  page  27  of  H.R. 
13111. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalen),  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Shriver  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCluhe. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  FRELINCHUYSnr. 
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Mr.  SCHWEWCEL. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ch.amberlain  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiKVA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  three  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  SrcjcKEY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DiNCELL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 
Mr,  Hamilton. 
Mr,- Lowenstein  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PURCELL. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMrrrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R,  12884.  A 
bin  to  amend  Utle  13,- United  States  Code,  to 
asstire  confidentiality  of  Information  fur- 
nished In  response  to  questionnaires,  In- 
qulrlee,  and  other  requests  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-407),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  59.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Army  National  Guard  Fa- 
cility, Ethan  Allen,  and  the  United  States 
Army  Materiel  Command  Firing  Range  Un- 
derhui,  Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow  Thurs- 
day, July  31,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  dehvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaglr 
Singh  Randhawa  (Rept.  No.  91-401).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cheng- 
hual  Ll  (Rept.  No.  91-402).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  564.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irene  G.  Queja  (Rept.  No.  91-403).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33.  Con- 
current resolution  favoring  the  suspension 
of  deportation  of  certain  aliens;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-404) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara  (Rept.  No.  91^05).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deli- 
lah Aurora  Gamatero,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91^06).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  trasmlttlng  the  third  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10(g)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  improvement  In  the  re- 
ceipt and  storage  of  military  supplies  and 
equipment.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
records  proposed  for  disposal  under  the  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  -Administration. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  additional  revenues  for 
the  highway  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitUng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
waterway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  13188.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  Reserves  before  Au- 
gust 16,  1945,  and  who  served  on  active  duty 
during    the    so-called    Berlin    crisis;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 
H.R.  13189.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  without  requiring  the  owners  or 
operators   thereof   to   reimburse   the   United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees  and  immigration  offi- 
cers and   employees;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  13190.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  certain 
rail-highway  grade  crossings  In  the  State  of 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  13191.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rall-hlghway  grade  crossings  in  the  State 
of  IlUnos;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13192.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 


gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Mn,LER  of  Ohio)  (by  request)  ■ 
H.R.  13193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgrlcuU 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  payment  by  han-' 
dler  assessments  of  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Quie)  : 
H.R.  13194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
incentive  payments  to  lenders  with  respect 
to  insured  student  loans  when  necessary  in 
the  light  of  economic  conditions,  In  order  to 
assure  that  students  will  have  reasonable 
access  to  such  loans  for  financing  their  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Beall  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina.  Mr! 
BtTRKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Grif- 
ns,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Qtm-LEN,  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.  Wyman,   Mr.   BrESXER,   Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI,         Mr.         KUYKENDALL,         Mr. 

LuKENS,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McMillan, 
and  Mr.  Marsh)  : 
H.R.  13195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  U.S.  flags 
be  presented  to  parents  of  deoeased  service- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'lces 

By   Mr.   HASTINGS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
SntES.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Zwach,  Mr. 
McCLtniE,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  BtJETON  of  California,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land.   Mr.    Fish.    Mr.    Halpern,    Mr. 
Hays,   Mr.   Pollock.   Mr.   Ryan,   Mr. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Sebelitjs,  Mr.  Wold,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  FxTLTon  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Friedel,    Mr.    Pettis,    Mr.    Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ruppe,  and 
Mr.  Carter)  : 
H.R.  13196.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  U.S.  flags 
be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased  service- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By   Mr.   HASTINGS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.    Flowers,    Mr.    Buchanan,    and 
Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  13197.  A  bill  to  .amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  U.S.  flags 
be  presented  to  parents  of  dece.^sed  service- 
men;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brown 
of  CaUfornia,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD,   Mr.   Meskill,   Mr.   Miller  of 
California.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Philbin, 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
S/NDMAN,   and   Mr.   Williams)  : 
H.R.  13198.    A    bill    to   establish   an   urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  13199.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Federal 
employee  pay  comparability  system,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commission 
and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Addabbo)  : 
H.R.  13200.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  over  land  areas  of  the  United  States 
until  the  problem  of  sonic  boom  has  been 
solved  and  Its  effects  controlled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  13201.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out   any    deductions    from    benefits    there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  13202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946.  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion m  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, to  Include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl.  13203.   A   bin   to   establish   an   urban 
mass    transportation    trust    fund,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  13204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  prohibit  per- 
sonal investigations  by  private  organizations 
of  congressional    employees  engaged   In  the 
development  of  legislation  affecting  the  In- 
terests of  such  organizations;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
HJl.  13205.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of   Michigan   the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes   Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    InsiUax 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  13206.  A  bin  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  13207.  A  bin  to  permit  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain  low-rent   housing   to   the   Borough    of 
Upland,  Pa.;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  13208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  13209.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Asso- 
ciation   of    American    Law   Schools;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON; 
H.R.  13210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  granting 
of  authority  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  broadcast  of  pay  televi- 
sion programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13211.  A    bUl    to   permit   officers   and 
employees    of    the    Federal    Government    to 
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elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  13212.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  rail- 
road  passenger   transportation   compact;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  13213.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment    of 
emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment  In 
any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  except 
in   conformity   with   the  provisions   of  title 
18;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    McCLURE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson   of   nUnols,   Mr.   Button, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Pisher,  Mr.  Pulton 
of    Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Latta,     Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Minshall, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, and  Mr.  Shriver)  : 
H.R.  13214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  minting 
of  clad  sliver  dollars  bearing  the  likeness  of 
the   late  Dwlght  David   Elsenhower;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    MESKILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Weicker,     Mr.     Monagan,     Mr.     St. 
Onge.    Mr.    GiAiMO,    and    M.-.    Dad- 
D^RlO)  : 
H.R.  13215.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  rail- 
road  passenger   transportation   compact;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By.  Mr.  YATRON: 
H  R.  13216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  basic  personal  income  tax  exemption 
allowed    a   taxpayer;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER   (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Fountain  )  : 
H  R.  13217.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  bal- 
anced urban  development  and  growth  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Bv  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H  J.  Res.    849.  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as   "Cape  Canaveral";    to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY : 
H.J.  Res.  850.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   PURCELL    (for   himself.   Mr. 
HtiLL.   Mr.   Matsunaga.   Mr.   Cabell. 
Mr.  RAaiCK,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Steed, 
Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado) : 
HJ.  Res.  851.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
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a  proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  Festival";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.J.  Res.  852.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT : 
H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution, 
second  lUtlng  of  operating  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  compiled  during  the  Roth 
study;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By    Mr.   FINDLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Pulton       of       Pennsylvania,       Mr. 
McCloskey,   and   Mr.   Sandman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  an   AtlanUc  Union  delegaUon;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.   WOLFF: 
H.  Res.  604.   Resolution   urging   the   Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion the  Geneva  Protocol  of   1925   banning 
the  first  use  of  gas  and  bacteriological  war- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 
247.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  rela- 
tive to  the  redeslgnatlon  of  Cape  Kennedy 
as  "Cape  Canaveral. "  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  13218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Begnoche;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 

H.R  13219.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
E.  Dart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO   (by  request)  : 

H.  Res.  505.  Resolution  referring  H.R. 
13148  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
198.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council,  Boston.  Mass.,  relative  to 
pollution  in  Boston  Harbor,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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REFUTATION  OF  THE  1966  FDA 
DRUG  POTENCY  STUDY 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  1966,  a 
much  publicized  pilot  potency  drug 
-study  conducted  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  been  dis- 
puted by  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
The  essence  of  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  FDA  in  that  study  is  "that  one  out 
of  every  14  drug  units  manufactured — 
in  the  United  States — is  violative  just 


from  potency  alone."  From  1966  to  the 
present,  FDA  representatives  have  re- 
peatedly in  press  releases,  statements  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and 
speeches  affirmed  their  support  of  the 
1966  study.  Supportive  discussion  or  com- 
ment about  the  study  has  also  appeared 
In  printed  congressional  hearings  and 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  industry,  I  am  informed,  has 
sought  to  obtain  for  its  rebuttal  of  the 
FDA  study  reasonable  coverage  in  con- 
gressional publications  so  that  the  pub- 
lic, and  scientific  researchers  may  judge 
between  the  facts  as  presented  by  the 
FDA  and  the  industry  and  reach  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
PKJsition  of  either. 


Mr.  President,  I  take  no  position  in  this 
matter  at  this  time.  I  am  a  newly  elected 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  newly  ap- 
pointed to  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  to  its  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly. 
Before  this  subcommittee  there  have 
been  numerous  discussions  about  the 
validity  of  the  FDA's  pilot  potency  study. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportimity  to  study 
fully  the  comparative  positions  of  indus- 
try and  the  FDA  on  this  matter.  I  do, 
however,  intend  to  do  so.  but  believe 
that  in  the  interest  of  equity  and  fair 
play,  industry  is  entitled  to  have  its  posi- 
tion made  as  fully  known  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in- 
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dustry's  refutation  of  the  1966  FDA  Drug 
Potency  Study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  C.  Joseph  Stetler,  PRESIDE^^•, 
Pharmaceutical   Manufactttrers   Associa- 


Because  of  FDA's  failure  to  provide  mean- 
ingful Information  about  Its  "pilot  survey" 
on  drug  potency  released  on  January  31,  it 
Is  Impossible  to  determine  Its  validity  or  to 
Judge  whether  It  can  be  used  by  quality - 
minded  manufacturers  to  help  improve  their 
products. 

Certainly  it  Is  clear  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  published  Information,  no  valid  conclu- 
•lon  can  possibly  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
lelatlve  performance  by  Individual  firms  or 
liy  branded  or  unbranded  drug  products. 
However,  the  Impression  created  by  the  study 
and  PDAs  release  does  violence  to  the  proven 
f.ict  that  prescribing  without  Identification 
cf  a  specific  product  of  a  reliable  manufac- 
t  irer  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  patient. 
Commissioner  Goddard  first  revealed  the 
s.ime  statistics  published  this  week  In  a 
speech-  last  June  8  to  the  Drug  and  Allied 
Products  tjuUd.  At  that  time  he  stated  that 
••We  have  to  conclude  that  one  out  of  every 
fourteen  drug  units  manufactured  Is  viola- 
tive Just  on  potency  alone/' 

In  response  to  this,  PMA  made  the  first 
of  a  series  of  requests  for  further  informa- 
tion. On  August  22  we  aslsed  for  "details 
concerning  these  generalizations  to  deter- 
n^ne  what  corrective  action,  if  any  Is 
indicated." 

On  August  25  we  Inquired  again,  asking, 
among  other  things,  whether  there  was  any 
difference  in  evaluation  of  samples  of  prod- 
liijts  of  manufacturers  with  In-house  quality 
<^introl  and  research  facilities,  and  those 
'ithout.  These  letters  were  acknowledged 
September  1  by  Deputy  Commissioner 
Rankin,  who  wrote,  "We  .  .  .  will  be  In  touch 
with  you   later." 

On  October  15  Mr.  Rankin  repeated  the 
statistics  in  an  address  to  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Apothecaries  which  was  inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Hart 
of  Michigan.  On  October  27,  therefore,  we 
wrote  once  again  to  the  Commissioner,  asking 
for  data  to  back  up  the  repeatedly  publicized 
statistics.  We  said: 

"We  believe  it  is  most  Important  to  obtain 
meaningful  information  on  the  performance 
of  drug  manufacturers  of  various  kinds,  so 
that  mutual  efforts  can  be  put  forth  by  the 
mdustry  and  the  FDA  to  raise  the  level  of 
quality  of  the  drug  supply  as  high  as  pos- 
sible." 

On  December  1,  we  again  wrote  to  the 
Commissioner,  trying  futilely  to  Impress  him 
that,  as  we  said,  we  were  "most  anxious  to 
submit  the  (missing)  data  to  careful 
analysis  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  reached  by  the 
FDA   ..." 

In  this  letter  we  asked  about: 
•1.  The  nature  of  the  sampling  technique 
or  design. 

•■2.  The  source  of  the  sample.  I.e.,  retaU 
pharmacy,  hospital  pharmacy,  wholesaler, 
manufacturers  distribution  point  or  ware- 
house, reserve  samples,  etc. 

••3.  The  lot  or  control  numbers  of  the 
products  found  to  be  subpotent. 

"4.  In  the  case  of  nonofflcial  assays,  the 
method  of  analysis  used. 

•5.  The  limits  of  potency  of  non-U.S.P.  or 
N  F.  drugs." 

On  the  evening  of  January  30  we  learned 
unofflcially  that  FDA  had  reissued  the  news 
published  last  June  8,  for  use  in  the  news- 
paper January  31.  On  February  1  we  received 
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a  brief  letter  transmitting  a  list  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  PDA  examined  last  spring,  but 
falling  to  answer  the  questions  presented  In 
our  four  previous  letters. 

Based  on  the  limited  Information  which 
PDA  has  made  available,  we  are  requesting 
our  member  firms  to  attempt  to  identify  the 
lots  of  their  products  which  may  have  been 
involved  In  the  survey.  »nd  to  make  whatever 
follow-up  tests  they  cas  on  similar  samples. 
And  we  are  asking  FDA  once  again  to  pro- 
vide useful  data  to  us  about  this  survey 
for  the  very  valid  reasons  stated  so  often 
In  the  past. 


July  30,  1969 


Pharmaceutical  Manufactdrers  Association 
News  Release 
Washington,  D.C,  May  11,  1967.— Charg- 
ing "gross  Inaccuracies"  In  a  much-publl- 
clzed  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  survey 
of  prescription  drug  potency,  C.  Joseph  Stet- 
ler, president  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  today  demanded  that 
the  agency  "repudiate  the  survey  outright." 
Stetler  said  that  "not  only  the  public, 
but  at  least  four  U.S.  Senators,  several  news- 
papers and  the  author  cf  a  new  book  about 
drugs  have  been  misled  by  the  faulty  study." 
At  Issue  Is  a  survey  announced  last  June 
8  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs. 
At  that  time  the  Commissioner  said  that  his 
agency  had  •'collected  almost  4.200  drug 
samples^'  and  that  •'7.6  percent  of  them  de- 
viated to  a  material  extent  from  declared 
potency  ...  On  the  average,  then,  we  have 
to  conclude  that  one  out  of  every  14  drug 
units  manufactured  is  violative  just  on  po- 
tency alone." 

Stetler  said  49  of  PMA's  138  member  firms 
were  Involved  In  the  PDA's  allegations.  He 
said  that  40  of  them,  who  responded  to  an 
association  survey,  analysed  their  allegedly 
violative  products,  finding  that  only  one 
percent  deviated  from  acceptable  potency 
limits.  In  a  number  of  Instances,  Stetler 
added,  the  company  findings  have  been  con- 
firmed by  Independent  laboratories. 

He  said  four  PMA  member  companies 
have  received  letters  from  FDA  in  which 
the  agency  admitted  It  was  wrong  in  charg- 
ing violations  concerning  their  products. 

"Public  charges  followed  months  later  by 
private  apologies  scarcely  seem  appropriate 
or  sufficient.  FDA  should  repudiate  the  sur- 
vey outright  or  conduct  an  accurate  analy- 
sis of  the  samples  in  question,"  he  declared. 
Stetler  distributed  excerpts  from  FDA 
statements  concerning  the  survey,  along 
with  copies  of  five  letters  PMA  directed  to 
the  agency  between  August,  1966,  and  May, 
1967,  requesting  details  of  the  survey  and 
expressing  the  hope  "that  mutual  efforts 
can  be  put  forth  by  the  Industry  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  raise  the 
level  of  quality  of  the  drug  supply  as  high 
as  possible." 

"We  might  expect."  said  Stetler,  "that  FDA 
would  at  the  very  least  have  notified  the 
manufacturers  of  allegedly  deficient  drug 
products  so  that  corrective  action  could  be 
taken.  Yet  this  was  not  generally  done. 

"We  might  also  expect  that  the  laboratory 
work  In  support  of  PDA's  very  grave  conclu- 
sions would  be  accurate.  Yet  gross  Inaccura- 
cies by  FDA  are  revealed  In  the  subsequent 
reanalyses  by  the  companies  themselves. 
PDA's  work  has  been  found  Incorrect— and 
the  product  potencies  found  to  be  within 
allowable  limits — in  at  least  80  of  94  viola- 
tions alleged  against  40  of  our  members. 

The  Industry  spokesman  said  he  wished  to 
make  clear  the  drug  companies'  view  that  no 
quantity  of  subpotent  drug  products,  no 
matter  how  small,  should  be  on  the  market. 
"This  point  was  made  clearly  in  our  cor- 
respondence with  PDA  ever  since  last  sum- 
mer," he  said. 

"FDA's  failure  promptly  to  notify  the  com- 
panies Involved  indicates  the  survey  has  been 


utilized  as  a  vehicle  for  an  unwarranted  at- 
tack on  the  prescription  drug  Industry, 
rather  than  as  a  basis  for  working  with  pro- 
ducers to  correct  possible  deficiencies.  As 
such,  it  has  offended  rather  than  served  the 
public  Interest,"  he  declared. 

"Once  before,  in  connection  with  alleged 
drug  advertising  violations,  an  investigation 
by  our  association  proved  that  FDA  was  un- 
fairly Indicting  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
At  that  time  I  raised  a  question  which  is 
worth  repeating  now: 

"  'Isn't  It  fair  to  require  that  an  agency 
which  demands  the  truth  deliver  the  truth?' 

"Among  others."  Stetler  said,  "who  were 
misled  by  FDA's  drug  potency  statistics  were 
Senators  Hart,  Montoya,  Nelson  and  Russell 
Long,  all  of  whom  have  referred  to  it  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  pending  leg- 
islative proposals  or  hearings." 

Extracts  from  the  statements  and  publica- 
tions accompanied  the  PMA  statement. 


March  1969. 
Summary   op   FDA   Disclosures 

Products  of  246  manufacturers  were  In- 
volved in  the  1966  FDA  survey.  Of  these,  84 
are  PMA  members.  Of  the  84,  49  were  found 
to  have  one  or  more  violative  products.  (PMA 
had  138  members  In  1966 ) . 

FDA  reported  on  tests  of  4.573  products.  Of 
these,  1,933  were  products  of  PMA  members. 
Of  the  1,933,  119  were  found  by  FDA  to  be 
violative. 

Overall,  8.2  percent  of  the  products  in  the 
survey  were  reported  to  be  violative. 

For  the  PMA  member  products,  the  com- 
parable percentage  was  6.1. 

Summary   of   PMA   Investigation 
(Please  see  attached  questionnaire) 
Responses  to  Question  No.  12  are  the  most 
significant. 

Forty-two  firms,  with  1,382  products  in  the 
survey,  have  undertaken  internal  reanalyses 
of  their  102  products  alleged  to  be  violative, 
Results  from  42  firms  show  that  only  18  of 
these  products  were  deficient,  and  that  84 
were  not. 

Seven  firms,  with  231  products  in  the  sur- 
vey, have  not  reported  undertaking  reanal- 
yses of  their  17  products  alleged  to  be 
violative. 

Ten  firms  so  far  have  reported  that  their 
In-house  reanalyses  were  repeated  by  out- 
side, independent  laboratories.  Results  so  far 
show  that  of  25  allegedly  violative  products 
among  these  ten  firms,  19  have  been  found 
not  violative,  four  were  confirmed  to  be  vio- 
lative, and  reports  were  not  submitted  on 
two. 

Thus,  careful  reanalyses  of  the  porducts  of 
42  PMA  member  firms,  alleged  to  be  violative, 
show  that  only  one  percent  did  not  meet 
standard  potency  limits. 

Resix)nses  to  Questions  No.  2  and  No.  3  are 
also  highly  significant. 

Only  six  firms  have  reported  being  notified 
by  FDA  of  alleged  violations  involving  their 
products  in  the  seven  months  following  com- 
pletion of  the  survey  in  June.  1966.  Thirteen 
companies  were  suddenly  notified  in  Janu- 
ary, 1967,  Just  a  few  days  prior  to  public  re- 
lease by  FDA  of  the  more  detailed  survey 
results  on  January  31. 

Responses  to  other  questions  reveal  that 
FDA  failed  to  advise  36  firms  of  the  sources 
of  the  samples  found  to  be  violative.  This  is 
important,  because  It  did  not  afford  the  firms 
an  opportunity  to  check  whether,  for  ex- 
ample, unusual  storage  conditions  may  have 
accounted  for  the  potency  violations  alleged. 
Similarly,  36  firms  were  not  told  when  the 
samples  were  obtained. 

Twenty-three  firms  state  that  they  have 
reason  to  believe  there  were  more  samples 
of  their  products  obtained  by  FDA  during 
the  survey  than  were  accounted  for  by  FDA 
as  either  acceptable  or  violative  when  the  re- 
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suite  were  finally  published.  For  example,  one 
company  received  a  report  on  79  samples  ( in- 
cluding four  alleged  violations  found  base- 
less on  reanalyses) ,  and  has  had  no  informa- 
tion on  36  additional  samples  obtained  from 
the  company  by  FDA  at  the  same  time. 

Thk  1966  FDA  Survey  of  Drug  Potency 
Questionnaire 

(Note. — This  Is  a  copy  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  Feb.  10,  1967,  by  PMA  to  the  presidents 
of  49  of  its  member  firms  alleged  by  FDA 
to  have  one  or  more  violative  products  on 
the  market.  Replies  for  each  question,  sup- 
plemented with  later  information  received 
from  the  firms,  are  shown.) 

To  be  answered  as  completely  as  possible 
and  returned  to  PMA,  no  later  than  Friday, 
February  24,  1967.  Address  replies  to  C. 
Joseph  Stetler.  Use  additional  sheets,  if 
necessary. 

1.  Did  your  firm  receive  any  information 
from  the  "p.D.A.  or  from  an  F.D.A,  Inspec- 
tor that  samples  of  your  products  cited  In  the 
enclosed  list  (acceptable  or  violative)  were 
to  be  the  subject  of  this  study? 

Yes 8 

No -- 36 

2.  Did  your  firm  receive  any  private  com- 
munication from  the  F.D.A.  or  from  an 
PJ3.A.  Inspector  concerning  the  results  of 
their  analysis  of  your  products  (acceptable 
or  violative) ? 

Yes: 

Acceptable   • 1 

Violative 23 

No: 

Acceptable   33 

Violative 20 

3.  When  was  your  firm  advised  of  either 
(1)  or  (2)  above? 

(1)  Date':  Apr.  1966—7;  Aug.  1966—1. 

(2)  Date':  July  1966 — 1;  Aug.  1966 — 1; 
Sept.  1966 — 1;  Oct.  1966 — 1:  Nov.  1966—1; 
Dec.  1966 — 1;  Jan.  1967—13;  Feb.  1967—1;  no 
date  submitted — 2. 

4.  Does  your  firm  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  larger  sample  of  your  product(s) 
than  Is  cited  In  the  attached  list  was  ob- 
tained by  PJ3.A.  for  purposes  of  the  study? 
If  yotir  answer  Is  yes,  list  the  product(s)  and 
number  of  excess  samples  (by  lot  or  con- 
trol number.  If  possible)  on  a  separate  sheet. 
You  may  wish  to  use  a  composite  sheet  for 
answers  to  questions  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11. 

Yes  23 

No  .-- 20 

5.  Did  F.D.A.  indicate  to  your  firm  the 
source(s)  of  it  sample(s)  of  your  prod- 
uct (s)  (acceptable  or  violative)?  If  your  an- 
swer is  yes,  list  the  product (s)  and  their 
source (s)    on  a  separate  sheet. 

Yes 8 

No 36 

6.  Did  F.D.A.  Indicate  when  the  sample(s) 
of  your  product(s)  were  picked  up?  If  your 
answer  is  yes,  Indicate  the  date(8)  on  a 
product-by-product  basis  on  a  separate 
sheet. 

Yes 8 

No 36 

7.  Is  your  firm  able  to  Identify  either  the 
source (s)  of  the  sample (s)  of  your  prod- 
uctfs)  or  the  date(s)  of  sampling?  If  your 
answer  Is  yes,  indicate  source(s)  and  date(s) 
on  a  product-by-product  basis  on  a  separate 
sheet.  Do  not  Include  information  on 
source (s)  or  date(s)  provided  by  FJO.A. 

Yes -.     18 

No 24 

8.  Did  F.D.A.  specifically  Identify  the  lot 
or  control  number(s)  of  your  product(s) 
(acceptable  or  violative)?  If  your  answer  is 

'  Violative  only. 


Yes 
No. 
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yes.  indicate  the  lot  or  control  number (s) 
on  a  product-by-product  basis  on  a  separate 
sheet. 

39 

7 

9.  Is  yotir  firm  able  to  identify  the  lot  or 
control  number(8)  of  your  product(s)  (ac- 
ceptable or  violative)  cited  in  the  attached 
list?  If  so,  please  Identify  by  lot  or  control 
number  on  a  product-by-product  basis  on  a 
separate  sheet. 

10.  Please  list  your  products  in  the  at- 
tached list  which  have  not  been  identified 
by  lot  or  control  number  by  either  F.D.A.  or 
your  firm.  Use  separate  sheet. 

11.  Does  your  firm  have  any  reason  to 
question  the  validity  of  P.D.A.  methods  or 
the  statistical  analysis  of  the  results  as  the 
latter  is  related  to  sampling  error  or  limits 
of  variation?  If  your  answer  is  yes,  please 
qualify. 

Yes 36 

No 5 

12.  Has  your  firm  undertaken  an  analysis 
of  the  product(s)  (acceptable  or  violative) 
cited  in  the  attached  list  which  you  have 
been  able  to  positively  identify?  If  so.  Indi- 
cate results  In  terms  of  percent  active  in- 
gredient as  related  to  potency  declaration  in 
labeling  or  U.S. P.  and  N.F.  standards  on  a 
product-by-product  basis  on  a  separate 
sheet. 

-     42 

3 

13.  Does  your  firm  plan  to,  or  will  you  be 
wining  to,  undertake  such  an  analysis  of  the 
product (s)  which  can  be  positively  identi- 
fied? 


Yes 
No  . 


Yes  . 
No- 


38 
2 


(Note:  These  two  firms  had  done  so  prior 
to  receipt  of  the  questionnaire.) 

14.  Has  P.D.A.  Initiated  any  action  or 
follow-up  on  the  violative  products  of  your 
firm? 

Additional  samples: 

Yes 

No    

Re-lnspectlon  of  plant: 

Yes 

No  --. 

Recall: 

Yes    

No 

Seizure : 

Yes --- 

No - 

Citation: 

Yes 

No 

Other: 

Yes  

No    


20 
19 

12 
24 

2 
32 

1 
32 

1 
32 

4 
26 


15.  Please  add  any  additional  comment, 
suggestion,  or  explanation  which  will  assist 
us  in  the  conduct  of  the  project. 

Company    

Signed  — 

the     1966     F.DA.    drug    POTENCY — COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS 


I. 


1.  Number  of  PMA  firms  m  study 

2.  Number  of  firms  with  violations 

3.  Number  of  violative  products . 

4.  Pertent  of  firms  in  study  witti  violative 

products 

5.  Percent  of  violative  products  (brand 

and  generic) 

6.  Percent  of  brand  violations 

7.  Percent  of  genenc  violations 


FDA 
results 


84 
49 
119 

58.3 

6 

•8.2 

7.7 


PMA 
results' 


84 

13  42 

18  102 

15.4 


I  Does  not  include  firms  or  products  listed  in  IV 
;PMA  and  non-PMA  firm  aggregate  percentages. 
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II. 


PMA     Non-PMA 


1.  Number  of  firms  in  study 

2.  Number  of  products  in  study 

3.  Number    of     firms    witti    alleged 

violations 

4.  Number  ot  alleged  violative  samples. 

5.  Number  of  alleged  brand  violations... 

6.  Number  of  alleged  generic  violations. 


84 

162 

1,933 

2.640 

49 

78 

119 

257 

94 

82 

25 

175 

III. 


1.  Number  of  PMA  firms  wliici)  reanalyzed  samples 42 

2.  Number  ot  products  reanalyzed 102 

3.  Number  of  firms  witti  violations 13 

4.  Number  ot  products  found  OK  on  reanalysis 84 

5.  Number  ot  brand  products  OK  on  reanalysis 71 

6.  Number  of  generic  products  OK  on  reanalysis 13 

7.  Number  of  actual  violations 18 


IV. 

1.  Number  of  PMA  firms  whicli  did  not  reanalyzt 1 

2.  Number  of  products  not  reanalyzed 17 


V.  LCnERS 


Addressee       Date 


Reply 


By  whom 


1.  Goddard... 

2.  Oelmore... 

3.  Goddard... 

4.  Goddard... 

5.  Goddard... 

6.  Goddard... 

7.  Goddard... 

8.  Gardner 

9.  Cohen 


22,1966 

25,1966 

27,1966 

1,1966 

24, 1967 

4,1967 

1,1967 

June  12,1967 

Aug.  28, 1967 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct 
Dec. 
Feb. 
May 
June 


SepL   1,1966    Rankin. 
Aug.  31. 1966    Delmore. 


Goddard. 
Do. 


Feb.  1. 1967 
Mar.  15,1967 

June  6,1967 
June  27.1967 
Sept    7,1967 


Goddard. 
Oo. 
Coston. 


THE    LINCOLN-DICKEY    POWER 
PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Meskill)  for  the  deep  in- 
terest in  education  he  expressed  in  his 
remarks  last  Thursday.  However.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  his  imwar- 
ranted  attack  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  hydroelectric  project  which  will 
be  located  in  my  district  in  Maine. 

For  the  past  5  years  this  project  has 
been  singled  out  of  a  multi-billion-dollar 
public  works  budget  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  vicious  and  unfounded  at- 
tacks. 

The  project  has  always  enjoyed  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
the  other  body  approved  the  initial  au- 
thorization and  all  subsequent  appro- 
priations without  dissent  and  the  proj- 
ect has  had  the  support  of  both  parties 
in  the  White  House.  Dickey  was  de- 
veloiJed  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  Maine's 
water  power  potential.  This  study  was 
first  authorized  by  President  Eisenhower. 
President  Kennedy  continued  the  study 
of  Maine's  water  resources,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  requested  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  initial  funds  to  get  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  School  project  started. 
President  Nixon  has  since  included  an 
item  of  $807,000  in  his  budget  for  this 
project. 

The  authorization  for  the  project  was 
approved  by  the  House  in  1965.  The  first 
appropriation  for  the  project  was  also 
made  that  year  by  a  record  vote  in  the 
House.  This  appropriation  was  in  the 
amount  of  $800,000.  A  subsequent  awjro- 
priation  in  the  amount  of  $1,100,000  was 
approved  the  following  year  by  a  voice 
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vote.  Dickey  survived  the  continuing  ap- 
propriation In  1967,  but  subsequent  ap- 
propriations have  been  defeated. 

The  basis  for  the  opposition  to  further 
funding  has  been  variously  disguised. 
But  the  real  basis  for  opposition  is  the 
private  power  interests.  There  are  175 
federally  financed  power  projects 
throughout  the  United  States.  Not  one 
of  these  is  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  Private  power 
interests  fought  against  the  funding  of 
the  other  projects  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  fight  this  one  and  will  fight 
it  especially  hard  because  Northeastern 
United  States  is  the  last  bailiwick  of  ex- 
clusive private  power  control. 

Some  exponents  of  the  private  power 
block  have  opposed  the  project  as  an 
economy  measure,  others  have  stated  that 
pi-ivate  power  can  do  the  job  cheaper 
and  still  others  in  apparent  desperation 
have  resorted,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  has  done,  to  disparaging  the 
■project  by  calling  it  a  "boondoggle." 

TheiJroject  has  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Royston  and  Toccoa, 
Ga.,  celebrated  her  100th  birthday  on 
July  15,  with  a  family  reunion  held  near 
Atlanta.  I  join  the  family  and  the  many 
friends  and  loved  ones  of  this  grand 
old  lady  in  saluting  her  on  this  great 
moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle concerning  Mrs.  Johnson's  birth- 
day, published  in  the  Toccoa  Record,  of 
July  17,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.   Johnson   Celebrates   100th   Birthday 

July  15 

(By  EUa  Cooper  Garner) 

Sallle  Louise  Turner  Bond  Johnson  cele- 
brated her  one  hundredth  birthday  on  July 
15.  If  diplomas  were  handed  out,  her's  would 
be  marked  Summa  Cum  laude.  for  the  rich, 
full,  cultured  and  educated  life  she  has 
lived. 

Born  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
she  has  lived  through  the  most  colorful 
years  of  the  Nation.  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
been  assassinated,   and   his  weak  successor. 


Juhj  30,  1969 


July  30,  1969 


of  2  to  1  which  is  better  than  most  proj-     Andrew  Johnson,  was  impeached.  (One  vote 


ects  that  will  be  in  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations bill  this  year  and  better  than 
75  percent  of  all  of  the  federally  financed 
power  projects  in  the  United  States. 
Surely  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
cannot  be  serious  in  referring  to  the 
Dickey  project  as  a  "boondoggle"  when 
It  will  return  $2  for  eveiy  tax  dollar  in- 
vested. 

In  addition  to  bringing  low  rate  power 
to  New  England  which  suffers  from  pay- 
ing the  highest  power  rates  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Dickey  project  would  serve  as  a 
back  stop  for  power  failures.  The  Dickey 
project  would  be  primarily  a  source  of 
"peaking  power"  the  type  of  power 
needed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
throughout  the  entire  northeastern  part 


saving  his  downfall)  Tlie  North's  hero,  U.S. 
Grant  had  Just  taken  office  as  president  and 
the  South  was  sxifferlng  the  hardship  of  re- 
construction following  the  War  In  which  her 
father  fought  as  Captain. 

It  was  a  hard  and  cruel  world  into  which 
this  baby  girl  was  thrust,  but  she  was  en- 
dowed with  a  serene  and  loving  nature,  grow- 
ing into  girlhood  nurtured  by  understanding 
parents  who  helped  to  wipe  away  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  Civil  eruption  before  their  daughter 
realized  the  situation.  These  parents  were 
Captain  Allen  S.  Turner  and  Elizabeth  Jane 
Jones  Turner  of  Hart  Coimty,  Ga.  She  was 
soon  nicknamed  "Sac",  a  name  which  has 
clung  throughout  life.  Since  her  birth  on 
July  15,  1869  there  have  been  20  men  to 
govern  these  U.S. 

In  early  childhood  the  family  moved  Into 


number  of  "Real  Daughters"  (daughters  of 
Confederate  Veterans)  of  any  of  the  many 
state  chapters. 

Her  marriage  to  Charles  Alva  Bond,  was 
a  social  event  of  note.  Both  were  well-known 
and  loved  by  hosts  of  friends.  Mr.  Bond  was 
graduated  from  Emory  University,  becoming 
a  prominent  Banker,  R.R.  Agent  and  affili- 
ated with  the  progresslveness  of  his  town. 

Six  children  were  born  to  them,  while  their 
cup  was  overflowing  with  happiness,  and 
then  tragedy  struck. 

Determined  to  carry  on  ns  they  had 
planned  the  young  Sallie  kept  the  home  and, 
being  a  great  believer  In  college,  she  made 
sure  all  of  her  children  received  a  college 
education.  She,  herself  was  an  avid  reader, 
devouring  every  available  book  or  magazine, 
a  habit  she  has  continued  always.  Today 
viewing  Television  has  been  added  to  her 
hobbles.  She  enjoys  the  Western  pictures, 
mostly  because  she  loves  horses  and  was  a 
graceful  rider  In  her  day.  One  of  her  favorite 
authors  In  years  gone  by,  was  Augusta  J. 
Evans  Wilson,  who  numbered  among  her 
popular  novels  "St.  Elmo",  which  Sallle  has 
read  several  times. 

Reading  came  only  when  she  had  the  time 
as  she  sewed  all  the  clothes  for  the  house- 
hold, an  art  that  has  been  passed  down  to 
daughters  and  granddaughters. 

There  Is  no  wonder  that  Royston  is  dear  to 
Sallle  Bond  Johnson,  for  it  was  her  father 
who  laid  out  and  siu-veyed  this  Interesting 
city.  It  was  often  said  that  a  lawyer  could 
not  make  a  living  there  because  Captain 
Turner  did  it  all  free.  She  gave  two  sons  to 
the  fighting  lines  of  W.W.  I,  and  two  sons 
to  W.W.  II  (One  son  served  In  both  wars). 
There  was  never  an  vmeventful  day  in  the 
life  of  this  woman.  Once  her  house  burned  to 
the  ground.  Not  a  sUtch  of  clothes  did  any 
of  them  have  left.  The  next  morning  a  trip 
to  town  h-d  to  be  made  to  buy  clothes — 
but — to  everybody's  surprise  Sallle  had  saved 
her  love  letters!  It  has  never  been  learned 
Just  how  this  deed  was  accomplished,  but  to 
this  day  she  reads  those  letters  over  and  over. 
Pausing  to  review  the  past,  one  finds  that 
this  Centenarian  has  spent  a  century  in  liv- 


the  city  of  Royston.  which  she  has  since 
of  the  country  2  weeks"ago"when  "this  '=°'^''^^''^  her  real  home,  although  she  has  ing  for  others.  Not  one  time  has  anyone  ever 
area  was  thrpnfpnprl  rvith  o  »»,oee)„I  resided  for  some  years  in  Toccoa  with  her  heard  her  say  a  harm  word  of  a  human  be- 
n^xpr  .hLfil»  rf  >,  a  massive  daughter,  Mrs.  Doyle  Moore.  Ing.  There  was  always  something  good  to  be 
«.«  n  L  ;  ^^^^J^^^^  4}  *|^^  ^0"se  This  remarkable  woman  has  reared  six  fo^^d.  This  Is  attested  to  by  the  daughter 
we  were  requested  to  turn  off  all  unnec-  children,  mostly  alone,  as  her  first  husband,  '^ith  whom  she  lives.  Greater  words  cannot 
essary  electrical  equipment.  Through  the  Charles  A.  Bond,  died  before  their  last  child  ^e  said  of  anyone.  She  would  not  even  under- 
Dickey-Lincoln  power  project,  we  have  was  bom.  Her  second  marriage  to  R.  j.  John-  stand  the  word  gossip, 
the  opportimity  to  prevent  reoccurring  ^°^  *'^  "'so  broken  by  death.  After  ad  just- 
threats  of  power  failures  It  is  obvious  ^^'^^  she  combined  home-making  with  active 
to  me,  and  to  a  great  many  others  that  \^,^"^i^  in  her  church  and  town.  She  was 
private  power  sources  are  not  nrpnarPri  ^^^^^  "^^^  such  excellent  health  that  she 
or  pvpr,  «  ni,,;^  t,^\^!if  f^  prepared  has  never  in  these  100  years  been  confined  in 
or  even  wilmg  to  meet  the  present  and  a  hospital.  Her  six  children  were  born  at 
future  electric  requirements  of  New  Eng-  home,  before  the  days  of  hospitals  or  even 


land. 


MRS.  JOHNSON  CELEBRATES  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEOEOIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 


labor-paln  killing  drugs. 

Joining  the  Methodist  Church  in  early  girl- 
hood she  must  be  the  oldest  living  member 
of  her  denomination  today,  from  point  of 
membership  at  least,  for  it  has  been  90 
years  since  she  took  that  step.  For  63  of 
those  years  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Royston  church.  Diuing  this  time  she  haa 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  (WSCS)  more  times  than 
can  be  remembered.  Among  other  church 
offices  she  has  filled  was  teactung  in  the 
Sunday  School. 

Steeped    In    the    atmosphere    and    vital 


Besides  her  husbands,  she  has  not  known 
death,  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter-in- 
law  and  son-in-law.  In  all  her  ways  she 
looked  well  to  her  household  and  her  days 
have  been  good. 

All  six  of  her  children  will  be  with  her 
when  the  family  gathers  at  Stone  Mountain, 
the  15th,  also  many  of  her  ten  grandchildren 
and  32  great  grandchildren,  who  are  scattered 
to  the  fovir  winds  of  the  nation,  from  Colo- 
rado to  Illinois,  to  Florida,  to  Tennessee,  to 
North  Carolina,  to  Alabama,  California  and 
Georgia. 

Her  children  are  Eugene  A.  Bond,  of  Denver, 
Colorado;  lone  (Mrs.  Doyle)  Moore,  Toccoa; 
Lillian  (Mrs.  Prank)  Bunting.  Washington, 
D.C.;  Jones  T.  Bond,  Greensboro,  Ga.;  Miriam 
(Mrs.  Charles  C.)  Jinks,  Atlanta;  Charles 
Allen  Bond,  Augusta. 

The  100  people  expected  to  attend  the  over- 
night birthday  celebration  at  Stone  Moun- 


Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President,    a 
lOUtn  Dirtnday  is  a  milestone  few  people     stories  of  the  Civil  War,  recounted  by  her     tain  Inn,  children,  grandchildren,  nieces  and 
ever  reach,  and  in  itself  is  a  remarkable     Captaln-father,  "Sac"  was  one  of  the  first     nephews,    are    relatives   on   Mrs.    Johnson's 

to  assist  In  organizing  the  Royston  Chapter 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  which 

chapter  bears  the  name,  "Captain  Allen  S. 

Turner".  She  also  carried  her  part  several 

times  by  serving  as  president.  This  chapter 

is  today  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active 

in  the  state,  proudly  claiming  the  largest 


enough  accomplishment  to  merit  note. 
But  when  a  person's  100  years  have  been 
spent  in  as  outstanding  and  full  a  fashion 
as  have  Mrs.  Sallie  Louise  Turner  Bond 
Johnson's,  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial attention. 


"Turner"  side  of  the  family. 

And  so  the  first  100  years  are  rounded  out 
for  Sallle  Bond  Johnsoru  The  hills  of  her 
yesterdays  reminds  her  friends  that  every 
step  of  the  way  Is  important  in  summing  up 
a  life.  Every  day  Is  an  important  step  to  a 
tomorrow.  Blessed  memories  such  as  the  chil- 


dren of  this  woman  have,  1«  a  challenge  for 
others  to  Uve  so  that,  when  that  ail  impor- 
tant step  1b  taken  into  the  eternal  Tomorrow 
it  will  be  a  pleasant  one. 


RELIGIOUS,    CULTURAL    PERSECU- 
TION CONTINUES  IN  UKRAINE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NOKH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky,  of  Steele, 
N.  Dak.,  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc..  together  with  an 
article  published  in  the  Ukrainian  Bul- 
letin of  May  1-15. 1969: 

July  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Tom  Kleppe. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kleppe:  In  this  letter  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  renewed  religious 
and  cultural  persecution  in  Ukraine. 

In  the  first  part  of  1969  many  American, 
Canadian.  Austrian  and  Italian  newspapers, 
especially  such  leading  newspapers  as  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post,  America, 
Toronto  Telegram  and  Star  and  many  others 
reported  renewal  of  religious  and  cultural 
persecution  In  Ukraine. 

The  dispatch  of  those  newspapers  from 
Vienna  reported — the  Soviet  security  police — 
KGB  arrested  In  Lvlv,  capital  of  Western 
Ukraine,  Bishop  Vasyl  Welychkowsky  when 
he  went  to  confess  a  sick  person.  After  his 
arrest,  the  Soviet  secret  police  made  a  search 
in  private  homes  of  several  priests  and  nuns 
in  Lvlv,  and  other  Ukrainian  cities  and  many 
were  arrested. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  1945-46.  when 
the  Soviet  troops  occupied  Western  Ukraine, 
here  were  three  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dioceses 
of  Lvlv,  Peremyshl  and  Stanislaviv.  and  the 
territory  of  the  Apostolic  Visltator  In  Vol- 
hynla  and  an  Apostolic  Exarchate  In  Lem- 
kivschyna.  Together  with  Carpatho-Ukralne, 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  In  1945,  this  compact  Ukrainian  ter- 
ritory contained  approximately  5.000,000 
Ukrainian  Catholic  faithful,  1  Archbishop- 
Metropolitan,  10  bishops,  4  dioceses.  2  areas 
of  Apostolic  Administration,  2,950  diocesan 
priests,  520  monastic  and  religious  priests, 
1,090  nuns,  540  seminarians,  3,040  parishes, 
4,440  churches  and  cliapels.  127  monasteries 
and  convents.  1  theological  seminary  and  5 
ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

In  addition,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
possessed  a  great  number  of  cultural  centers, 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  institutes, 
publishing  houses,  libraries,  welfare  and  aid 
associations,  orphanages,  .student  and  youth 
leagues,  and  societies. 

All  these  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  In 
1945-46  by  the  Soviet  government,  which 
simply  put  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
outside  the  law.  All  the  bishops  were  deported 
and  tried  In  secret  trials  as  "enemies  of  the 
people."  Of  all  the  ten  Ukrainian  CathoUc 
Bishops,  only  one  survived. 

The  brutal  destruction  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  Ukraine  was  deeply  deplored  by 
Pope  Plus  xn  In  his  encyclical  Orlentales 
Omnes  Ecclesias  (December  23,  1945)  and 
later,  In  Orlentales  Ecclesias  (December  16, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1952) ,  and  by  many  churches  and  lay  leaders 
of  the  weertern  world. 

Despite  the  destruction  of  the  church  or- 
ganization In  Ukraine,  millions  of  Ukrainian 
Catholics  remained  faithful  to  their  ancestral 
faith  and  continued  to  be  Catholics  by  prac- 
ticing their  religion  In  secret.  There  exists 
an  underground  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
in  Ukraine,  :.:"-d  the  aforementioned  Arch- 
bishop Welychkovsky  is  said  to  have  been 
consecrated. 

The  existence  of  the  underground  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine  was  and 
continues  to  be  a  thorn  In  the  Soviet  side, 
and  consequently  the  Soviet  government  re- 
lentlessly persecutes  Ukrainian  Catholics 
more  than  any  other  religious  groups. 

The  intensification  of  religious  persecution 
in  Ukraine  by  the  Soviet  government  was 
stepped  up  after  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  last  August. 
During  the  brief  period  of  ■■liberalization" 
under  Alexander  EKibcek,  the  Prague  govern- 
ment had  allowed  the  restoration  of  the 
Ukrainian  CathoUc  Church  in  Eastern  Slo- 
vakia and  released  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Bishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Basil  Hopko,  from  13 
years  of  conununlst  captivity.  The  Ukrainian- 
language  radio  broadcasts  and  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  were  allowed  the 
Ukrainian  minority  In  Czechoslovakia 
aroused  considerable  fears  and  apprehension 
in  Moscow,  hence  intensified  anti-religious 
and  anti-Ukrainian  persecution. 

Another  crime  committed  by  the  Soviet 
government  in  Ukraine  which  is  the  subject 
of  our  concern  Is  the  deliberate  burning  of 
Ukrainian  archives,  libraries  and  other  cen- 
ters of  documentation  of  Ukrainian  history, 
culture  and  ethnic  heritage. 

On  February  20,  1969,  The  New  York  Times 
in  an  article  entitled  "Archive  Fires  In 
Ukraine  Stirring  Suspicions  of  a  Plot."  by 
Peter  Grose,  reported  extensive  fires  in  the 
17th  century  monastery  In  Kiev,  capital  of 
Ukraine,  In  which  priceless  Ukrainian  and 
Jewish  archives  were  destroyed.  The  same 
night,  as  fire  swept  through  the  Church  of 
St,  George  in  the  Vydubetsky  Monastery  in 
Kiev,  a  mysterious  fire  was  reported  to  have 
destroyed  the  Great  Synagogue  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian port  of  Odessa,  destroying  a  library  of 
Jewish  documents.  The  fire  at  St,  Georges 
Church  in  Kiev  was  the  second  time  In  recent 
years  that  archives  of  Ukrainian  history  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  large  fire  of  obscure 
origin.  In  the  first  fire.  In  1964,  document* 
of  Ukrainian  history  aad  culture  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  tJkrainlan  SSR,  The  official 
version  was  that  an  employee  named  Po- 
hruzhalsky,  an  emotionally  unbalanced  per- 
son, set  fire  to  the  library;  he  was  sentenced 
to  10  years  Imprisonment. 

Dr.  George  LuckyJ,  professor  of  'Ukrainian 
and  Russian  literature  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  ■was  in  Kiev  at  that  time  and  wit- 
nessed the  fJ-e,  which  he  subsequently  de- 
scribed in  the  academic  Journal.  Problems 
of  Communism.  (July-August.  1968)  pub- 
lished by  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  ( USIA ) .  Among  tne  manuscripts  de- 
stroyed were  records  of  Ukrainian  foUUore, 
literature  and  history.  Including  documents 
of  the  short-lived  Ukrainian  government  of 
1918-1920, 

In  the  Vydubetsky  Monastery  fire  on  No- 
vember 26,  1968,  Ukrainian  archives  from  the 
Czarlst  and  Hapsburg  past,  when  Ukraine 
was  divided  between  Russian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  rule,  were  destroyed. 

The  renewed  religious  persecution  and 
archive  burnings  In  ITkralne  by  the  Soviet 
government  are  another  phase  of  the  general 
assault  against  the  tJkralnlan  nation  to 
break  down  its  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national   statehood.    In    1965-67  the  Soviet 
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government  conducted  several  secret  trials  of 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  whose  calls  for  cul- 
tural freedom  are  often  blended  with  their 
pride  in  the  Ukrainian  national  heritage, 
Russian  Communist  masters  of  Ukraine  de- 
nounce this  Interest  as  "bourgeois  national- 
ism," and  Incompatible  ■with  the  Soviet 
Ideology,  The  existence  of  nationalist  dissent 
In  Ukraine  is  ascribed  by  reliable  Western 
observers  and  analysts  as  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  Moscow  decided  to  Invade 
Czechoslovakia  and  suppress  the  liberaliza- 
tion movement  in  Prague  before  its  Influence 
and  effects  spread  across  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  to  Ukraine, 

Those  actions  of  Soviet  government  and 
persecution  In  Ukraine  prompted  protest 
of  free  Ukrainians  In  western  world.  The  mass 
rallies  have  been  held  In  many  US,  cities 
including  North  Dakota,  protesting  these 
unhuman  acts  of  Soviet  govenunent  in 
Ukraine  and  since  both  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Ukrainian  SSR  constitutions  assure  their 
citizens  full  religious  freedom  and  the  USSR 
and  Ukrainian  SSR  are  also  signatories  to 
the  United  Nations  "Declaration  of  Human 
Rights"  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  Chapter 
which  expressly  prohibit  the  persecution  of 
religious  beliefs. 

Also  Soviet  Union  makes  massive  prop- 
aganda drives  outside  the  USSR  on  basis 
of  ■Human  Rights"  but  within  Its  own  juris- 
diction the  Soviet  government  has  been 
ruthless  In  eradicating  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Church  and  the  Ukrainian  Autocephallc 
Orthodox  Church  (independent  of  the 
Kremlin  controlled  Russian  Orthodox 
Church);  it  harasses  and  persecutes  the 
Protestant  denominations,  as  well  as  Judaic 
and  Islamic  religions. 

In  Ukraine,  where  the  UN,  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  is  considered  to  be  a  subver- 
sive and  seditious  document,  where  men  and 
women  who  demand  the  right  of  their  native 
language  are  put  behind  bars  as  dangerous 
criminals — the  Soviet  government  commits 
enormous  crimes  against  human  rights  dally 
and  thus  is  guilty  of  violation  of  the  U.N, 
Charter  and  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  cause  of  internatloiaal  peace  and 
Justice  would  be  served  if  you  would  look 
deeply  into  the  matter  of  Russian  Communist 
colonialism  and  imperialism  in  Ukraine, 

Therefore,  speaking  on  behalf  of  over 
25,000  Americans  of  Ukranlan  origin  from 
North  Dakota,  the  oldest  Ukranlan  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States.  I  urge  you  to 
bring  this  deplorable  situation  of  the  people 
In  Ukraine  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  to  advise  our  Department  of  State 
to  bring  this  matter  through  our  U.N.  Am- 
bassador to  the  General  Assembly  of  UJJ., 
since  we  believe  that  the  force  of  world  opin- 
ion can  be  an  important  factor  toward  the 
end  of  those  inhumane  policies  and  actions 
of  a  Communist  government  and  United  Na- 
tions is  the  proper  place  of  serving  as  a  forum 
of  world  opinion. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dr,  Anthony  Zukowsky, 
President.   UCCA.   State  Branch 

of  North  Dakota. 
PS— After  this  letter  has  been  wTltten— 
the  monthly  newspaper  "News  From  Rome" 
In  its  June  25th,  1969,  Issue  reported  that  it 
had  received  confirmation  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  Vasyl  Welychkowsky  in  Russian 
prison. 

The  report  also  indicated  that  religious 
persecution  in  Ukraine  has  been  Increasing 
recently;  that  religious  objects  from  home 
of  priests,  monks  and  laity  had  been  con- 
fiscated and  that  priests  had  been  arrested 
for  conducting  liturgies. 

Da.  A.  ZcKowsKT. 
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Appeal  op  Ukrainian  Catholic  Bishops  op 
THE  United  States 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  words  of  the 
Dlv-lne  Savior:  "I  will  smite  the  shepherd, 
and  the  sheep  will  be  scattered,"  (Mark  14. 
27) .  This  precept  was  followed  by  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  Church  of  Christ  during  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity.  In  the  past  history 
of  the  Church,  and  now  when  the  enemy  la 
determined  to  strike  a  death  blow  to  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  In  Ukraine. 

What  fate  met  our  Church  in  Ukraine 
where  she  had  been  flourishing  before  World 
War  II,  firmly  established  and  well  orga- 
nized, is  not  necessary  to  mention,  for  every- 
one Is  aware  of  this. 

When  the  world  was  silent  about  this.  His 
Holiness  Pope  Plus  XII  saw,  realized,  and 
presented  to  the  world  the  plight  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in  two  of  his  en- 
cyclicals In  which  he  revealed  to  the  world 
the  unjust  trials  of  the  Ukrainian  bishops, 
their  courage  and  determination  during  their 
trials  by  the  Godless  ones,  their  fidelity  to 
God  and  Church,  their  heroic  readiness  to 
suffer  all,  even  death,  for  their  faith.  He  alone 
of  all  the  mighty  ones  of  the  world  under- 
stood the  misfortune  of  the  clergy  and  faith- 
ful, _thelr  devotion  and  fidelity  to  their 
Church.  His  Holiness  Pope  Plus  XII  presented 
the  suffering  Ukrainian  Church  as  a  model  to 
all  and  at  the  same  time  fervently  implored 
prayers  on  its  behalf. 

It  seemed  that  the  voice  of  protest  of  the 
Holy  Father  touched  the  conscience  of  the 
new  persecutors  of  the  Ukrainian  Church 
and  in  its  wake  we  saw  the  release  from  long 
years  of  exile  of  our  living  confessor  of  the 
faith  of  Christ,  the  Archbishop  of  Lvlv  and 
Metropolitan  of  Galicla.  a  worthy  follower 
of  the  servant  of  God.  Andrew  Sheptytsky, 
Metropolitan  Joseph  Sllpy  who  through  the 
efforts  of  the  great  Pope  John  XXIII  arrived 
In  Rome  in  1963  for  Vatican  II  and  was 
nominated  Archbishop-Major  and  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  moments  of  joy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
triiunphal  Journey  of  Archbishop-Major  and 
Cardinal  Josyf  and  his  visits  to  the  Ukrain- 
ians In  the  free  world  had  barely  passed 
when  the  alarming  news  reached  us  that  new 
waves  of  persecution  were  sweeping  Ukraine 
and  that  the  Hydubytsky  monastery  with  Its 
valuable  books,  archives,  and  works  of  art 
fell  as  a  sacrifice — burned  in  a  planned  con- 
flagration. 

The  most  recent  news  report  speaks  of 
persecutions  in  Western  Ukraine,  where  on 
January  27  Archbishop  Basil  Welychkovsky 
was  arrested  in  Lvlv,  and  according  to  most 
recent  reports  was  brought  to  Moscow. 

This  repoit  brought  sorrow  to  all  Ukrain- 
ians, regardless  of  denomination  or  political 
affiliation,  b^^use  in  a  country,  which  con- 
trary to  reality  claims  freedom  of  conscience 
and  dignity  for  human  rights,  such  events 
take  place. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters:  In  this  bitter 
moment  of  new  sorrow,  let  us  not  forget 
Christ's  words  which  were  spoken  to  the 
Apostles  and  through  them  to  all  of  us:  "No 
servant  Is  greater  than  his  master.  If  they 
have  persecuted  me,  they  will  persecute  you 
also."  (John  15.  20) 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  as  we  know  from  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  especially  from  our 
homeland,  always  was  and  will  be  the  seed 
from  which  will  grow  the  mighty  tree  of 
Faith  and  Hope,  the  tree  which  will  not  be 
felled  by  the  human  storms  of  hate. 

Therefore,  on  this  day  of  pain  and  sorrow 
which  we  experience  on  the  arrival  of  news 
of  the  new  wave  of  Communist  destruction  of 
our  historic  monuments  and  persecution  of 
our  clergy  and  faithful  In  Ukraine,  we,  your 
bishops,  appeal  to  you,  dear  faithful,  and  call 
In  the  words  of  James:  "Esteem  Is  all  Joy, 
my   brethren,    when   you   fall   Into   various 
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trials,  knowing  that  the  trying  of  your  faith 
begets  patience,"  (James  1.  2-3)  or  as  the 
Apostle  Peter  says:  "Over  this  you  rejoice; 
though  now  for  a  little  while  if  need  be,  you 
are  made  sorrowful  by  various  trials,  that  the 
temper  of  jrour  faith — more  precious  by  far 
than  gold  which  is  tried  by  fire — may  be 
found  unto  praise  and  glory  and  honor  at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Peter  1,  6-7). 

We  thank  the  all-merciful  God  for  giving 
our  Church  In  Ukraine  such  great  fearless, 
and  holy  people  in  the  hierarchy,  clergy,  and 
faithful.  We  should  dally  implore  the  merci- 
ful God  to  lead  our  suffering  Ukrainian 
Church  and  nation  to  a  glorious  and  victo- 
rious climax. 

For  this  intention  we  ask  the  Reverend 
Fathers  in  our  Archdiocese  to  celebrate  a 
Divine  Liturgy  and  "Panakhyda"  on  April  20 
for  the  deceased  and  martyred  priests  and 
faithful. 

May  the  grace  of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
remain  ever  with  you.  Amen! 

Given  in  Philadelphia,  Stamford,  and  Chi- 
cago on  Holy  Thursday  1969. 

Ambrose, 
Metropolitan  of  the  Philadelphia  Arch- 
diocese. 

Joseph. 
Bishop  of  Stamford. 
Jaroslav, 
Bishop  of  Chicago. 
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HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedtiesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
weapons  of  defense  are  a  sophisticated 
affair.  Building  them,  buying  them,  being 
trained  to  use  them  in  defense  of  the 
Nation  requires  an  expertise  that  is  out- 
side the  competence  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  This  is  not  imnatural. 
Brain  surgery  is  outside  the  competence 
of  most  Americans,  yet  we  appreciate 
what  we  understand  of  it  and  count  the 
resultant  benefits  to  our  general  health 
as  one  of  the  blessings  of  modern 
medicine. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  as  I  have 
observed  the  debate  on  the  ABM  as  well 
as  the  singularly  vicious  attacks  aimed 
at  the  military  and  military  procurement, 
that  some  legislators  apparently  stray 
with  frequency  and  with  no  lack  of 
temerity  outside  their  recognized  field  of 
competence. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  admit  my  ignorance  of  either  brain 
surgei-y  or  the  defense  systems  and  ma- 
terials being  purchased  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Nation.  If  I  have  a  question. 
I  am  frank  to  say  I  must  depend  upon 
the  advice  of  experts  and  I  seek  that 
advice  from  many  and  varied  sources. 
Whenever  I  come  across  information  that 
seems  to  make  sense  to  me,  I  am  inclined 
to  share  it  with  Senators  so  as,  perhaps, 
to  increase  their  knowledge,  too. 

Such  an  article  appears  in  the  August 
Issue  of  Air  Force  Space  Digest  and  con- 
cerns the  avionics  system  of  the  F-lllD 
attack  aircraft.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
manufacturers  of  this  equipment,  but 
I  do  think  that  we  In  Congress  are  often 
quick  to  criticize  when  we  perhaps  are 


not  familiar  with  all  the  factors  of  a 
particular  situation.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  F-llls  Mark  II  Avionics  System- 
Weapons  Effectiveness  or  Electro.nic 
Gadget? 

(By  Claude  Wltze) 
Note. — Under  attack  on  Capitol  Hill,  as 
part  of  the  widespread  assault  that  is  being 
made  on  military  spending,  is  the  advanced 
avionics  system  for  the  D  model  of  the  F-iii. 
Known  as  the  Mark  II,  the  system  promise.? 
revolutionary  capabilities  for  the  F-UID 
in  navigation,  terrain  following,  and  weap- 
ons delivery.  How  much  does  it  cost?  How  ef- 
fective will  it  be?  Too  often  the  first  ques- 
tion is  raised  and  the  second  ignored.  Bui 
from  the  point  of  view  of  men  In  aerial  com- 
bat, if  the  system  is  effective — if  it  gets  them 
to  target  and  gets  their  weapons  on  target 
and  gets  them  home — then  the  cost  must  be 
reasonable  .  .  . 

The  assault  on  the  military  spending  pro- 
gram, now  at  a  crescendo  in  Washington, 
threatens  to  become  the  most  damaging  at- 
tack on  national  security  since  Senator  Ger- 
ald Nye  fought  his  own  war  on  the  muni- 
tions-makers while  Adolf  Hitler  was 
strengthening  the  Nazi  garrisons. 

Newspaper  headlines  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital, as  well  as  many  columns  of  type  put 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  reflect  daily  .i 
wide  range  of  misinformation,  half-truths, 
and  traces  of  outright  demagoguery.  Tliere 
is  no  better  example  than  the  effort  to  dis- 
count modern  avionics. 

It  is  becoming  common  for  the  press  and 
many  congressional  critics  to  refer  to  navi- 
gation, fire  control,  and  bombing  systems  .is 
"devices"  and  "electronic  gargets,"  much  as 
if  an  Integrated  million-dollar  fire-control 
system  were  nothing  more  than  a  high- 
priced  pencil  sharpener. 

A  prime  case  at  hand  grows  out  of  concern 
over  the  final  cost  of  the  Mark  II  avionics 
system  for  the  USAF-General  Dynamics 
F-lllD  attack  airplane.  Senator  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wis.),  who  has  been  investigat- 
ing overruns  on  many  projects  launched  in 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations, 
spent  most  of  an  entire  committee  session 
recently  on  the  Mark  II  system.  That  days 
transcript  for  his  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  a  sub- 
stantial booklet  of  questions  and  answers. 
Yet  nowhere  in  the  record  is  there  evidence 
that  the  chairman  or  any  committee  member 
tried  to  find  out  what  the  Mark  II  system  is 
or  what  it  can  do.  The  members  showed  in- 
tense interest  in  the  cost  and  no  Interest  in 
the  effectiveness. 

The  Mark  II  system  still  is  in  development 
but  rapidly  nearing  production.  Tests  are 
underway,  and  some  results  have  been  dis- 
closed. The  Mark  I  Inertial  navigation  system, 
already  being  used  In  the  F-lllA,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  best  ever  delivered  to  USAF. 
Tests  so  far  indicate  that  the  Mark  II  navi- 
gator will  operate  to  a  standard  four  times 
better  than  its  current  predecessor.  Its  per- 
formance, so  far,  is  running  twenty-eight 
percent  better  than  called  for  in  the  specifi- 
cations. 

The  Mark  II's  ability  to  deliver  a  weapon  on 
target  has  been  tested  in  sixty  flights  at  Egliu 
AFB,  Fla.  Its  record  there  is  twenty-seven 
percent  better  than  called  for  in  the  contract 
specifications  and  is  expected  to  improve. 
Major  innovation  of  the  targeting  system  is 
a  radar  that  can  eliminate  ground  clutter  and 
restrict  the  image  in  the  cockpit  to  the 
"hard  targets,"  such  as  buildings,  bridges, 
roads,  and  railways.  The  pilot  can  "fix"  his 
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radar  on  a  hard  target,  and  the  airplane  will 
automatically  drop  the  bomb  at  the  point  he 
select*.  If  the  target  la  moving — a  railroad 
car  or  truck — thla  still  bolda  true.  All  of  thla 
can  be  done  In  blind  flight,  regardless  of 
weather  or  darkness. 

There  Is  a  study  available  demonstrating 
that  the  P-IUD,  equipped  with  Mark  H,  has 
a  coet-effectlveness  at  least  four  times  better 
than  other  current  aircraft  In  the  USAF  in- 
ventory and  In  use  In  Vietnam.  The  cost  is 
high,  admittedly,  but  the  performance  prom- 
ised by  the  Mark  II  system  reaches  a  stand- 
ard unheard  of  untU  it  was  built  and  tested. 
Pour  prototypes  have  been  delivered,  and 
last  month  the  first  production  unit  was 
undergoing  reliability  tests. 

Full  appreciation  of  what  Is  expected  from 
the  Mark  II  system  is  not  possible  without 
lending  an  ear  to  F-105,  F-4,  and  A-1  pUots 
who  -ave  served  In  Vietnam.  Aside  from  their 
lament  over  the  political  restraints  placed  on 
their  performance,  the  most  common  com- 
plaint has  been  about  weapon  delivery.  There 
has  been  no  Improvement  since  World  War 
II.  these  men  say,  in  the  technique  for  de- 
livering iron  bombs.  This  is  despite  the  early 
decision  of  the  Kennedy  Administration  to 
forgo  the  threat  of  using  nuclear  power  in 
favor  of  conventional  military  weaponry.  The 
pilots  feel  that  reliance  was  put  on  con- 
ventional bombs  at  that  time,  with  no  effort 
to  update  the  delivery  systems. 

There  Is  a  form  of  forced  evolution  In  thla 
kind  of  air  warfare.  Improved  defenses — such 
as  the  Russian  SAM  and  radar-guided  anti- 
aircraft batteries — have  forced  an  Improve- 
ment In  aircraft  performance.  This,  in  turn, 
calls  for  Improved  avionics  as  the  speed  and 
maneuverability  are  upgraded.  It  Is  true,  as 
some  press  reports  have  indicated,  that 
better-performing  airplanes  have  proved  less 
accurate  In  Vietnam.  The  reason  Is  that  they 
have  lacked  better  avionics  built  to  keep 
pace  with  high-performance  flight  char- 
acteristics of  the  basic  vehicle. 

In  radar  bombing,  there  are  two  bi.slc  prob- 
lems for  the  pilot.  He  must  be  able,  first,  to 
separate  the  target  from  other  ground  clutter 
that  may  appear  on  his  radar  screen.  Then 
once  he  has  found  his  target,  he  must,  de- 
spite his  high  speed  and  frequently  low 
altitude,  maintain  a  fix  on  it,  whether  he  can 
see  it  Of  not.  The  Mark  II  system  provides  this 
capability. 

A  second  loud  moan  from  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  air  war  concerns  the  lack  of  an 
all-weather  capability.  Everyone  Is  familiar 
with  the  common  declaration  that  alrpower 
has  failed  In  Vietnam.  Alrpower  did  not 
completely  stop  the  flow  of  supplies  from 
North  to  South.  An  Important  reason  w&a 
the  weather  and  darkness,  which  kept  USAF 
grounded  and  permitted  the  enemy  to  move 
freely  and  unmolested  about  sixty  percent 
of  the  time.  It  was  a  cover  that  ensured  the 
flow  of  enemy  materiel,  so  long  as  strategic 
alrpower  was  denied  the  right  to  hit  strategic 
targets.  Interdiction,  under  such  circum- 
stances, simply  cannot  do  the  Job. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  In  February  of  1968, 
the  Mark  II  system  was  described  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  by  Gen. 
Joseph  R.  Holzapple.  then  USAF's  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Development. 
He  said  the  system  was  planned  for  both  the 
P-lllD  and  the  FB-111.  the  strategic  bomber 
version,  and  would  incorporate  the  latest 
state  of  the  art  In  microminiaturized  digital 
computers  and  electronic  subsystems.  A  full 
list  of  subsystems  adds  up  to  thirty-two.  It 
ranges  all  the  way  from  the  two  digital  com- 
puters, each  one  no  larger  than  a  portable 
television  set.  to  a  camera  and  a  couple  of 
missiles  for  alr-to-alr  fighting. 

The  single  feat  of  getting  a  dlglUl  com- 
puter Into  that  small  a  package  represents  a 
breakthrough  by  Its  manufacturer,  IBM.  The 
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computer  weighs  only  forty-seven  pounds 
and  occupies  lees  than  a  cubic  foot  of  space. 
It  provides  displayed  computations — num- 
bers on  a  panel  In  front  of  the  crew — In  reply 
to  any  question  about  navigation,  weajxjn 
delivery,  fix  taking  and  steering,  with 
seventy-five  percent  redundancy.  Only  a  few 
years  ago.  a  computer  with  this  capability 
would  have  filled  a  fair-sized  room  and  would 
have  weighed  several  tons. 

One  digital  computer  Is  primarily  for  navi- 
gation and  the  other  for  weap>on  delivery.  If 
one  fails,  the  other  can  do  both  Jobs.  Tlie 
navigation  computer  can  get  its  information 
from  the  crew  in  the  cockpit,  or  it  can  be  fed 
by  a  magnetic  tape.  If  the  mission  profile  Is 
known  before  takeoff,  making  the  entire 
flight  automatic. 

A  feature  of  the  Mark  II  system,  and  as 
new  as  the  computers,  is  the  Horizontal  Sit- 
uation Display.  That  Is  an  esoteric  way  of 
saying  the  pilot  of  the  F-lllD  always  has 
a  section  of  the  correct  aeronautical  chart  in 
front  of  him,  about  the  size  of  a  small  radar 
screen,  and  that  this  uncanny  mechanism — 
it  is  lot  a  device  or  gadget — shows  him  where 
he  is  every  second.  At  the  center  of  the  dis- 
play glass  there  Is  a  tiny  silhouette  of  his 
aircraft.  The  map  moves  under  the  silhouette 
and  it  can  move  In  any  direction — the  full 
360  degrees.  The  tiny  airplane  silhouette  is 
always  at  the  point  where  the  actual  aircraft 
is,  and  headed  in  the  same  direction,  with  the 
bearing  clearly  marked  at  the  edge  of  the 
glass.  Different  map  scales  can  be  used.  The 
computer,  of  course,  is  moving  the' map.  and 
the  computer  knows  the  exact  position,  speed, 
altitude,  and  bearing  of  the  airplane  at  all 
times.  To  a  veteran  who  has  struggled  sweaty 
hotirs  with  charts  on  a  clipboard  strapped  to 
his  knee,  the  Horizontal  Situation  Di.splay 
Is  the  wonder  of  the  age. 

The  ability  to  hit  moving  targets,  auto- 
matically, is  new  with  Mark  II.  It  Is  the 
Doppler  processing  system,  contained  In  the 
Autonetlcs  radar,  that  makes  this  possible. 
It  eliminates  all  fixed  tsirgets  from  the  screen, 
leaving  only  moving  targets  on  the  display. 
A  pilot  can.  for  example,  count  the  cars  in 
a  railroad  train  somewhere  within  range, 
pick  out  which  car  he  wants  to  hit,  and  lock 
the  tracking  system  on  that  car.  The  airplane 
win  go  to  the  target,  even  if  it  has  to  ttim 
around,  and  hit  that  car.  not  its  neighbor. 

In  addition  to  the  firms  already  mentioned 
components  of  Mark  II  are  made  by  the 
Autonetlcs  Division  of  North  American 
Rockwell;  Kearfott.  a  division  of  General 
Precision  Systems;  the  Norden  Division  of 
United  Aircraft;  Astronautics  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica; and  Falrchlld  Hlller  Corp. 

In  its  briefest  form,  here  Is  what  their 
effort  provides: 

Increased     Inertial     navigation     accuracy 
and  capability. 
Increased  bombing  accuracy. 
All-weather,  alr-to-alr  capability  with  the 
Sparrow  missile. 

All-weather  strike  capability,  Including 
moving  targets. 

An  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  Mark 
II  Is  that  the  concept  did  not  originate  with 
the  Air  Force  alone.  It  grew  out  of  assess- 
ments and  analyses  made  In  1963  and  1964 
by  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Board, 
the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  and 
the  Defense  Department's  Office  of  Research 
and  Engineering.  There  is  no  record  that  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Analysis  lent  any  substance 
to  the  requirements,  although  the  effect  of 
the  performance  Is  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  system. 

Why  old  these  scientifically  oriented  groups 
grasp  the  essentiality  of  the  Mark  11  proj- 
ect? At  the  time,  1963.  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  the  "limited-response  concept,"  favored 
by    the   political   administration,   demanded 
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emphasis  on  the  accurate  delivery  of  con- 
ventional weapons.  It  was  a  concept  most 
loudly  cheered  by  the  same  national  flgures 
who  today  are  stirring  up  the  most  dust  about 
the  price  of  national  security.  Including  Sen- 
ator Proxmire. 

There  were  three  competitors  for  the  basic 
contract,  and  Autonetlcs  was  chosen  for  hav- 
ing both  the  lowest  bid  and  the  beat  pro- 
posal. At  the  outset,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment wanted  the  Air  Force  to  buy  the  system 
and  turn  It  over  to  General  Dynamics  as  gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment.  USAF  disa- 
greed, holding  that  the  prime  contractor  was 
best  equipped  to  "marry  the  avionics"  to 
the  airframe  and  make  sure  It  would  work. 
Thus.  Autonetlcs  is  a  subcontractor  to  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  for  the  Mark  II  system,  the 
other  firms  serving  as  sub-subcontractors. 

Looking  forward  at  this  time,  all  of  the 
contractors  and  the  Air  Force,  wiser  as  we 
all  are  from  the  exasperating  experience  of 
Vietnam,  realize  that  the  Interdiction  mis- 
sion has  new  stature.  It  must  be  flown,  as 
the  prime  Air  Force  mission,  anywhere  In  the 
world — ix>8sibly  including  Europe,  where  vis- 
ual bombing  conditions  prevail  less  than 
twenty  percent  of  the  time — that  the  United 
States  may  have  a  commitment. 

How  much  does  the  Mark  II  cost?  In  the 
end.  according  to  knowledgeable  estimates. 
It  will  be  about  twenty  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  F-lllD  system.  If  the  project  had 
not  been  launched,  it  Is  true,  we  might  have 
saved  that  twenty  percent.  With  that  kmd  of 
focus  on  cost,  there  would  be  only  minor  ad- 
vances In  effectiveness. 


AIR  FARE  CRISIS— HIGHEST  VALUE 
FOR  SHORTEST  JOURNEY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CAlJrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  address  before  the  Society 
of  Airline  Analysts  which  our  colleague 
Congressman  John  Moss  inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  113, 
part  22.  page  30488.  Mr.  Richard  W. 
Klabzuba  observed  that  our  investment 
analysts  had  been  experiencing  some  dif- 
ficulty in  projecting  the  future  earnings 
of  our  airlines. 

In  his  prepared  remarks  he  attributed 
part  of  their  problem  to  inaccurate  in- 
put data  which  failed  to  disclose  an  ap- 
preciable decline  in  >ield  per  hour  as 
new  jet  aircraft  were  assigned  to  short- 
haul  flights.  At  the  same  time  he  took 
the  rather  unique  position  that  short- 
liaul  air  services  are  f  requentlj'  more  val- 
uable to  the  public  than  long-haul  serv- 
ices because  the  value  of  airline  serv- 
ice to  a  businessman  is  related  to 
time,  not  distance,  and  therefore  all 
other  things  being  equal  a  shorter  flight 
is  worth  more  to  such  executives. 

In  support  of  this  position  he  presented 
to  the  group  some  sUtistics  dealing  with 
the  density  of  airline  trafiBc  which  dis- 
closed that  more  than  68  percent  of  all 
domestic  trafBc  in  the  United  States  flew 
a  distance  of  less  than  800  miles. 

During  the  subsequent  question  and 
answer  period  Mr.  Klabzuba  expanded 
his  argument  that  the  bulk  of  airline 
passenger  traffic  is  concentrated  within 
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the  shorter  haul  markets  by  pointing 
out  that  at  least  two  other  gentlemen,  a 
Mr.  Lill  of  the  Austrian  railways  and  Mr. 
D'Arcy  Harvey  of  our  own  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  had  suggested  there 
appeared  to  be  a  mathematical  relation- 
ship between,  first,  the  volume  of  traffic 
between  two  cities,  and  second,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  their  popula- 
tion. He  then  went  on  to  point  out  that 
since  the  distance  factor  had  historically 
been    considered    to    remain    relatively 
stable,     projections     of     future     traiHc 
growth  had  consequently  been  consid- 
ered limited  to  increases  in  population 
and  or  community  of  interest-s.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  noted  that  if  the  dis- 
tance element  had  been  considered  in 
terms  of  travel  time,  major  difference  in 
block  speed  would  have  become  a  sig- 
nificant indicator  of  the  growth  which 
had  occurred.  As  a  result,  he  concluded, 
because  of  this  compound  situation  the 
future  growth  in  earnings  would  not  be 
as  dramatic  as  in  the  past. 

Now  two  articles  in  a  leading  interna- 
tional -a\'iation  publication  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  saying  substan- 
tially the  same  thing— that  airline  pas- 
senger traffic  is  in  part  a  function  of  the 
time-distance  relationship  between  com- 
munities. One  of  these  articles  reports  on 
a  new  book  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Bjorn 
J.  Ellee  entitled.  "Issues  and  Prospects  in 
Interurban  Air  Transport,"  which  appar- 
ently statistically  affirms  the  thesis  upon 
the  basis  of  past  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues including  myself  have  petitioned 
the  CAB  to  institute  a  general  rate  in- 
vestigation. As  a  part  of  that  petition  we 
have  requested  the  agency  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  merits  of  the  time-dis- 
tance approach.  Consequently,  for  these 
and  other  reasons  I  feel  that  these  two 
articles  may  shed  some  needed  addi- 
tional light  on  our  airlines  current  fare 
crisis. 

The  articles  follow: 
The  Longest  Qxteves  Are  for  the  Shortest 
Routes 

A  correspondent  in  Flight  International 
(Capt.  O.  McCoach.  May  3)  recently  chal- 
lenged LlH's  classical  travel  law  that  traffic 
potential  T  Is  directly  proportional  to  the 
population  of  the  two  terminals  (P,.  P,)  and 
inversely  to  a  power  of  the  distance  be"tween 
them  (d) .  i.e.: 
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Tickets 
issued  June- 
Rail  miles    Area  popu-        December 
(d)       lation(p)  1960(0 


183M 
401  .!.i 
393 


953,  000 

1,055,000 

46«,000 


London-         London- 
Glasgow    Manchester 


211,000 
106,000 
60,000 


New  York- 
Boston 


313 
400 
107 


'75 
895 


259 
750 
150 


'250 
1.410 


'886 
700 


The  law  was  originally  put  forward  In 
1889.  but  was  strikingly  validated  by  the 
experience  of  the  Austrian  railways  before 
the  1914  war;  though  at  that  time,  of  course, 
they  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  long-distance 
passenger  traffic.  In  this  case,  "n"  was  found 
to  be  unity,  and  Wheatcroft  mentions  the 
law  In  this  form  in  his  Economics  of  Euro- 
pean Air  Transport. 

The  theorem  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Gardiner.  QC,  at  recent  appeal  hearings, 
to  demonstrate  an  alleged  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  the  BEA  route  from  London  to 
Manchester,  by  making  a  comparison  with 
rail  carryings  and  the  corporation's  own  Lon- 
don-Glasgow route.  Mr.  Henry  Marking  de- 
fended BEA's  results  by  making  the  interest- 
ing suggestion  that  the  law  only  applied  to 
total  traffic,  and  not  to  the  individual  com- 
ponents moving  by  rail,  poad  and  air. 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  marshal  a 
few  facts  on  the  problem.  As  usual,  the  lack 


°„J'^F."  statistical  data  renders  this  task      on  the  Glasgow  route.  This  will  be  sad    be- 
dlfflcult,  and  causes  apprehension  about  the      cause    all    true    Britons    love    their    railway 
uninformed  decisions  that  must  be  taken  In      trains.  However,  to  be  strictly  practical  w^n 
^nZ  IT^^f  undertakings.  did  the  reader  last  travel  more  thanTd  mile" 

The  first  source  of  information  is  a  com-      by  train  In  the  UK? 
parlBon  of  British  and  American  experience. 
Pig.    1    (not   printed   In   Record)    shows    the  ''^^^^  2.-RAIL  TRAFFIC  ON  THE  TRUNK  ROUTES 

point-to-point    air    journeys    per    head    of ^ 

population    of    the    large    cities    within    500 
miles  of  New  York  and  London,  as  a  func- 
tion of  distance.  In  the  United  States,  where        London  to- 
intense  competition  has  ensured  the  maxl- 

mum  growth  of  air  traffic,  the  curve  corre-      „     .    .     ,  „    . 
sponds  closely  with  that  predicted  from  the         s'iMkmrt 
theory.   If  d   Is  raised   to  the   power  of   1.5,      Glasgow...!.;!"' 
an  almost  exact  "fit"  Is  achieved.  But  In  this      Edinburgh'..".'."!!! 

country,  though  the  traffic  on  the  Glasgow 

and  Edinburgh  routes  Is  commensurate  with      table  1— FiTiMiiFn  Kmno  D«ce<rpurrr«.    ,«,„    o„,.. 
the  analogous  American  routes,  there  Is  less  "  '       o  pTrTmN.^^N  runnf.!/^'  '*"■  ^"" 

traffic,    rather    than    more,    on    the    shorter  DIRECTIONS  (IN  THOUSANDS) 

routes.  ■ — 

In   other   words,   the   results   achieved   by 
British    airlines    are    diametrically    opposite  Carrier 

to    those    predicted    from    a    study    of    the      "  ^ 

country  with  an  overwhelming  experience  of     Air 

air  transport.  Which  soldier  Is  most  likely  to      Rail  ..!!!!!!!!!!! 

be  out  of  step?  Coach    

Turning  to  road  movement  In  this  country,  '^VanchesJe^'Z' 
Pig.  2  (not  printed  In  Record).  Is  a  plot  of  surveyor)  ^ 
the   main   results   of   the   survey   of   origins 

and   destinations   carried   out   by   the   DSIR  T''*' 

Road    Research    Laboratory    to    predict    the 

Traffic   on   the   Ml    motorway.    It   gives    the         '  Point-to-point  passengers  only 
dally  number  of  Journeys  In  both  directions,  „.  ,      ,»..,. 

for  all  types  of  vehicles.  Though  the  popu-  ™"^  "  '^  believed  that  all   the  available 

latlons  of  the  areas  are  not  precisely  com-  ^''^^^'^"^  supports  the  thesis  that  the  longest 
mensurate,  the  traffic  undoubtedly  Increases  ^^^}^^^  ^^^  f°r  the  shortest  routes— by  all 
as  distance  diminishes,  and  there  is  every  ™°^,®®  °^  transport.  Individually  and  collec- 
indlcatlon  that  the  appropriate  value  for  n  ^  ■ .'  .     .     .^  ..._ 

is  less  than  unity.  Thus  the  survey  provides  ,  7"l'''°  ]^?  *  different  after  all;  the  trouble 
no  evidence  that  there  Is  an  abnormal  shift  British  airlines  have  shown  a  lack  of 

to  road  transport  for  the  shorter  journeys  commercial  flair  in  attacking  the  short-haul 

The   figures   given    In   Table   1    for   motor     ''""f®"''    market.    Since    the    DC-3    became 
coach  traffic  tell  the  same  general  story  available   In   the   UK,   BEA   have   dominated 

•'  ■  the  domestic  air  transport  scene.  Until  1958 

the  corporation  effectively  discouraged  citi- 
zens from  using  Internal  air  services  by  lay- 
ing heavy  emphasis  on  centre-to-centre  trav- 
el, without  really  checking  passengers'  true 
origins  and  destinations.  DC-3  services  to 
Liverpool,  Leeds  and  Newcastle  were  uni- 
formly successful — once  the  initial  handicap 
created  by  the  BEA  dogma  had  been  over- 
come. One  of  the  other  Justifications  for 
this  negative  attitude,  the  petrol  tax,  was 
nearly  balanced  by  low  depreciation  charges 
for  the  war  surplus  DC-3s. 

BEA  have  a  monopoly  of  the  most  impor- 
tant routes,  and  so  far  no  competitive  spur 
has  been  applied  to  them.  Having  tried  to 
"further  the  development  of  British  civil 
aviation"  in  this  important  sector,  the  cor- 
poration has  not  yet  displaced  British  Rail- 
ways as  the  foremost  public  carrier  on  these 
routes.  If  there  had  been  intensive  competi- 
tion, this  might  well  have  happened  by 
now,  as  It  has  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. A  disastrous  consequence  has  been  the 
Euston-Crewe  railway  modernisation  scheme, 
where  a  large  part  of  the  £160m  total  ex- 
penditure is  needed  to  rebuild  the  track  to 
carry  express  passenger  trains  at  90-100 
m.p.h.  This  facility  may  never  be  fully  used— 
a"Q.3"  that  Mr.  Marples  managed  to  launch 
while  nobody  was  looking. 


TABLE   1.— ESTIMATED    MOTOR   COACH    TRAFFIC    Oil    THE 
TRUNK  ROUTES,  SCHEDULED  CARRIERS 


London  to- 


Manchester  area 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh 


Road  Area 

miles  population 

184  963. 000 

197  762.000 

394  1,055.000 

373  468, 000 


Passengers 
per  annum 

127.000 

150,000 

>  107. 000 

79,000 


'  Includes  intermediate  traffic.  Note:  There  Is  also  heavy  non- 
scheduled  traffic  notably  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
routes. 


The  only  available  evidence  on  rail  move- 
ment Is  the  number  of  rail  tickets  Issued  on 
the  London-Manchester,  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh routes,  as  given  at  the  ATLB  21st 
meeting.  The  figures  are  shown  in  Table  2: 
rail  traffic  in  parallel  with  the  three  princi- 
pal air  routes  appears  to  follow  the  "law" 
quite  closely. 

Table  3  shows  that  though  air  traffic  New 
York-Boston  is  much  greater  than  that  by 
rail,  bearing  In  mind  that  connecting  traf- 
fic may  add  around  3  per  cent  to  the  ntun- 
ber  of  point-to-point  passengers,  the  rail 
traffic  Is  very  similar  to  that  moving  Lon- 
don-Manchester, a  Journey  of  similar  dura- 
tion. 

These  estimates  for  British  Railways  traf- 
fic were  challenged  by  their  counsel  at  the 
recent  appeals  hearings,  but  no  other  figures 
were  produced.  It  was  said  that  a  special  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  count  the  number  of 
tickets  Issued  at  Glasgow  and  Euston  (Table 
2),  but  that  there  is  no  breakdown  Into 
single  or  return.  It  was  agreed  also  that  the 
reduced-fare  tickets,  agents'  sales,  and  sales 
at  other  stations  had  not  been  Included  In 
the  count. 

If  the  railroads  do  find  that  their  traffic 
is  substenUally  less  than  these  estimates, 
they  must  surrender  their  erstwhile  position 
as  No.   1   public  carrier  to  the  air,  at  lea«t 


Longest  QtTEtTES  Are  for  the  Fastest 

JOtTRNEYS 

(By  A.  J.  Lucking) 
In  his  recent  lecture  to  the  Air  Transport 
Group  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Societv. 
Mr.  G  H.  G  Threlfall  pointed  out  that  Jet 
aircraft  had  recovered  the  traffic  lost  as  a 
result  of  high-speed  rail  competition  on  both 
the  Tokyo-Osaka  and  London-Liverpool 
routes.  Until  recently,  however,  traffic  had 
been  declining  on  the  London-Manchester 
route,  but  since  BAG  One-Elevens  were  In- 
troduced in  November  1968  traffic  has  re- 
covered significantly. 
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mathematical  purity  of  the  experiment  will 
be  ufjset  by  fare  differentials — but  It  may  be 
possible  to  observe  the  Impact  on  first-class 
traffic.  To  the  relatively  small  number  of 
passengers  who  stack  up  a  large  chunk  of  the 
passenger-miles,  anything  that  reduces  the 
boredom  may  Induce  them  to  travel  more, 
rather  than  finding  an  excuse  to  duck  out  of 
what  has  become  a  chore;  a  night  In  a 
crowded  alrUner  is  reminiscent  of  life  In  a 
silt  trench. 

At  last  It  looks  as  If  airline  self-interest, 
too.  may  be  served  by  organizing  an  all-round 
speed-up.  Faster  Journeys  mean  more  truffle 
and  most  well-conducted  businesses  can  con- 
vert more  turnover  Into  more  profit. 


COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  PRESENTS 
REASONED  APPRAISAL  OF  STU- 
DENT  RELATIONS   PROBLEMS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VinCINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 


Another  interesting  point  revealed  by  all 
three  case  studies  was  the  approximate  dou- 
bling of  rail  traffic — an  increase  far  greater 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  gains  from 
air  and  road.  There  appears  to  have  been  an 
increase  in  traffic  associated  with  the  short- 
ening of  the  Journey  time. 

In  an  article  In  Flight — for  August  2, 
1962 — "The  Longest  Queues  are  for  the 
Shortest  Routes" — it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  mathematical  relation- 
ship between  the  air  traffic  between  two 
cities,  their  populations,  and  the  1.5th  power 
of  the  distance  between  them.  The  graph  is 
an  updated  version  of  one  printed  in  the  orig- 
inal article,  illustrating  the  relationship  for 
the  short  US  domestic  air  routes. 

The  theory  was  developed  on  the  Austrian 
State  Railways  in  1891.  It  has  been  applied 
successfully  to  many  transport  problems 
since,  though  nowadays  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  competing  transport  systems 
complicates  the  situation.  It  is  not,  for  exam- 
ple, until  one  adds  together  air  and  rail 
traffic  In  Britain  that  the  classical  picture 
begins  to  emerge. 

The  Interesting  problem  now  arises:  what 
happens  Lf  the  vehicles  become  faster?  Or 
even  perhaps  in  the  case  of  air  transport,  the 

fumbling     formalities     become     fewer     and  r>  a  xtt-u-,t  titt     «»_    Tj>«^;,4«^f     tv,/. 

faster?  In  each  case,  the  effect  to  the  traveller  Mr.   RANDOLPH.   Mr    President,   the 

M  stmtior  to  reducing  the  distance  between  alienation  of  young  people  in  our  society 
the  cities.  A  London-Newcastle  Journey  by  is  of  real  concern  to  many,  many  Amer- 
Trident  takes  as  long  as  a  Viscount  flight  leans.  It  has  manifested  itself  in  many 
from  London  to  Liverpool:  or  as  British  Rail  forms,  not  the  least  serious  of  which  are 
advertisements  said  after  electrification  ^^q  problems  on  our  campuses  which 
"We've  moved  Liverpool  and  Manchester  j^^^g  resulted  in  turmoil  in  the  academic 
closer  to  London."  So  if  the  graph  is  taken      prirnmiinltv 

as  being  plotted  on  a  basis  of  time  Instead  ""  7".^..  •  ^        ..■        i        * 

of  distance,  it  suggests  that  chopping  10  I  have  faith  m  our  educational  system 
mln.  off  the  London  to  Newcastle  flleht  time  to  weather  this  storm,  however,  for  it 
is  going  to  increase  the  traffic  by  about  25  contains  many  men  who  bring  wisdom, 
per  cent.  concern,  and  knowledge  to  bear  on  the 

RE  ATIVE  FREQUENCY  OF  TRIPS  VERSUS  OVERALL         Current  challenges.  Out  of  this  confron- 
DURATiON  tation  of  the  young  and   the  old,  the 

status   quo   and   change,   there   should 

Frequency        Duration  Frequency      emerge      a      higher      education      System. 

Index      (hours)              index  stronger  than  before  and  responsive  to 

—  the  demands  of  a  complex  society. 

100.0  3.50 6.45  This  will  come,  Mr.  President,  because 

"I  3-" 5.17  of  the  leadership  provided  by  men  like 

^'i   425 3; 76  Kenneth  E.  Smith,  the  enlightened  pres- 

25.2  4.50 3.18  ident  of  Milton  College,  in  Wisconsln. 

\\\  JJ^ Ill  In  the  June  9,  1969,  edition  of  "The 

1L7   b.2i.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.          2!oo  Sabbath  Recorder,"  official  publication 

9-50  5.50 1.74  ^j   jj^g   Seventh   Day    Baptist   Church. 

President  Smith  discussed  the  problems 

_  ,     ^.  facing  college  administrators  and  how 

"The  «™°"«V^*        nH?Hv\?';^nw  ion";  thcy  should  Tcspond  to  them.  He  views 

tance  is  determined  essentially  by  how  long  ^v,„^;t„„j.„„   „oimi,r  Kut    ,.-ith   nnnrorn 

it  takes  to  cover  this  distance."  This  fas-  the  Situation  calmly  but  With  concern, 

cinating  proposition  Is  developed  in  an  im-  and  his  thoughts  are  well-reasoned, 

portant  book  by  Mr.  BjOrn  J.  Ellee,  Issues  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 

Prospects  in  Interurban  Air  Transport  ( Aim-  tide  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

quist  &  wikseil.  Stockholm,  1968).  He  de-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

velops  the  table  reproduced  here  from  theo-  ^.^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

retlcal  considerations,  and  then  shows  that  fnllnwc;- 

It  fits  the  frequency  of  air  trips  in  the  USA.  "=>  ^"""vva. 

The  table  states,  for  example,  that  If  a  total  On   Taking   Stitdents   SERiotJSLT 

Journey  time,  door  to  door,  of  3hr  is  reduced  (By  Kenneth  E.  Smith) 

to  2.75.  the  traffic  will  increase  by  a  factor  of  j^^^g^  small  liberal  arts  colleges  have  pro- 

11.7 -:-9. 5  or  23   per  cent.  fessed  a  special  concern  for  the  individual 

So  perhaps  the  Importance  of  the  Jet  Is  not  student,  and  have  gone  on  record  as  com- 

Its  "appeal"  after  all.  Those  few  minutes  It  mitted  to  the  value  of  close  student-faculty 

chips  off  the  filght  time  are  highly  significant,  relationships.  Recent  studies  seem  to  suggest 

And  so  are  the  shorter  check-in  times — the  tj^at   students   of    this    generaUon    evaluate 

ultimate  being  the  zero  check-In  time  for  the  the  worth  of  a  college  experience,  partly  at 

Air  Shuttle,  which  boosted  traffic  In  an  other-  least,  in  terms  of  meaningful  relationships 

wise   stagnant   market.   On   other  American  at  a  time  when  demands  upon  faculty  make 

domestic  routes  too,  the  1960s  have  seen  a  guch    relationships    unlikely.    The    student 

traffic  explosion  far  greater  than  the  10  F>er  slogan.    "I'm  Just  a  number  here,"  Is  coun- 

cent  "Jet  stimulation  factor"  applied  by  the  tered  by  the  faculty  muttering,  "Were  not 

CAB  in  the  route  cases  heard  at  the  begin-  here  to  hold  their  hands." 

nlng  of  the  decade.  The    college    must    face    this    Issue    now. 

Soon  the  theory  will  be  put  to  the  ultimate  Either  the  statement  of  purpose  is  an  in- 
test  by  the  massive  time  reductions  achieved  herited  stone  around  the  neck,  or  it  is  the 
by  the  supersonic  airliner.  Unfortunately,  the  basis  for  direction,  planning,  and  action.  It 


Duration 
(hours) 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 
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Is  certainly  not  unusual  to  discover  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  ideal  and 
the  functional,  but  not  to  be  able  to  reach 
a  stated  goal  is  one  thing — not  to  intend  to 
Is  something  else. 

Let  me  state  my  theels  early.  The  strong 
likelihood  Is  that  higher  education  will  be- 
come far  more  Impersonal  than  it  Is  today, 
and  no  college  will  be  able  to  provide  "stu- 
dent-faculty relationships"  or  "individual 
attention"  unless  it  becomes  deeply  com- 
mitted to  do  so.  At  the  present  time  there 
Is  little  evidence  that  such  a  commitment 
exists  even  in  the  small,  liberal  arts  colleges. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  assum- 
ing that  the  problem  will  continue  to  plague 
higher  education.  The  enrollment  growth  of 
colleges  and  universities  is  not  likely  to  slow 
down  appreciably,  nor  will  the  cost  per  stu- 
dent. Larger  classes,  instructional  mass 
media,  and  all  that  is  Implied  by  the  enroll- 
ment and   cost  factors  may  be  anticipated. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  run  counter 
to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  thoughtful, 
troubled  students  who  are  preoccupied  with 
the  existentialist  claim  to  individual  im- 
portance. Every  occasion  of  being  herded, 
numbered,  listed,  lined  up,  and  programmed 
is  a  personal  offense.  When  the  crisis  be- 
comes explosive,  it  IS  the  brightest  of  the 
students  who  attack  the  system.  The  drop- 
out of  the  unable  is  nearly  matched  by  the 
dropout  of  the  unvrtlUng. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  came  In  to  In- 
form me  that  he  was  leaving  college.  There 
was  little  doubt  in  his  mind  that  his  de- 
cision was  right  in  the  context  of  his  view 
of  things.  "My  classes  Interfere  with  my 
studies,"  he  said.  "It's  too  much  Uke  high 
school.  Right  now  I  have  to  get  my  Ideas 
about  life  straightened  out"  He  was  re.id- 
Ing  Camus,  Zen  Buddhism.  Thoreau.  Augus- 
tine, Sartre,  Gandhi,  and  others,  as  a  per- 
sonal quest.  Getting  grades  In  courses  seemed 
less  real,  less  Important.  I  said  all  that  I 
thought  a  dean  ought  to  say    !  ■■  left. 

If  any  member  of  the  fac -.ty  feels  In- 
clined to  say,  "Good  riddance."  let  him  read 
again  the  college  statement  of  purpose.  De- 
spite aU  that  is  said  about  "spiritual  values." 
"cultural  enrichment."  and  "personal  rela- 
tionships." we  tend  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  grades,  attendance,  credits,  and  prerequi- 
sites. It's  easier  to  keep  records  than  to  keep 
students. 

This  Is  one  reason  for  asserting  that  if  the 
college  really  undertook  to  do  what  It  says 
it  does.  It  would  be  one  of  the  more  distinc- 
tive colleges  In  America.  And.  if  we  carried 
out  the  Implications  of  our  statement  of 
purpose,  who  would  want  to  teach  here? 
Perhaps  if  we  try  to  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion, we  can  answer  the  second  one  for  our- 
selves. 

What  would  happen  In  curriculum  if  we 
were  to  take  the  student  seriously?  The 
college  tends  to  say:  "Here  Is  what  Is  ImpKDr- 
tant  for  you  to  know.  We  have  had  more 
experience  than  you  have  had  as  to  what 
will  best  prepare  you  to  face  the  competitive 
world.  You  must  face  requirements  In  society, 
and  you  might  as  well  begin  here.  No,  you 
may  not  take  Oriental  Art:  you  must  take 
the  Introduction  to  College  Math." 

While  there  are  many  students  who  are 
relieved  to  know  what  society  demands,  there 
Is  a  growing  number  who  couldn't  care  less. 
They  would  like  to  discuss  with  respected 
faculty  members  whether.  In  fact,  the  sys- 
tem is  worth  the  fig.  What  evidence  is  there 
that  tlie  courses  deemed  significant  by  tlie 
college  will  even  touch  upon  the  crisis  of 
values  which  preoccupies  the  student?  The 
sequence  as  required  by  most  colleges  and 
universities  denies  the  fundamental  tenet 
of  educational  psychology  that  interest  and 
motivation  should  be  the  prelude  to  learning. 

Let  us  ask  the  Committee  on  Curriculum 
and  Instruction:  What  educational  princi- 
ples suggest  that  English.  Math  and  Foreign 
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Language,  aocompianled  by  Physical  Educa- 
tion, are  better  Introductions  to  the  college 
experience  than,  say,  the  F>roblems  of  So- 
ciology, Ethics,  Contemporary  Philosophy, 
or  Science  and  the  Modern  World?  There 
may  actually  be  some  very  sound  reasons  for 
starting  the  college  experience  as  much  like 
high  school  as  possible,  but  such  reasons  will 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  as  many  students 
drop  out  of  college  within  the  first  year  as 
In  the  other  three  years  combined.  And, 
while  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  causative 
factors,  one  of  the  most  pervasive  Is 
disillusionment 

If  I  understand  what  the  student  com- 
plaint Is  about,  it  has  to  do  with  the  neglect 
of  what  are  sometimes  called  the  "gut"  Issues 
of  our  time.  We  are  always  pointing  out  how 
much  there  Is  to  know — the  Information  ex- 
plosion, and  this  Is  often  described  In  order 
to  urge  the  student  to  hurry  up  and  know 
more.  But  we  are  reminded  by  students  that 
some  knowledge  Is  exlstentlally  critical,  and 
some  appears  irrelevant.  There  Is  much  to 
know,  but  there  Is  much  to  care  about.  It  Is 
not  easy  to  lose  oneself  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Wars  when  you  have  a  brand  new 
letter  from  the  draft  board  In  your  pocket. 
Surely  iiye  college  no  longer  defends  the 
traditional  practice  of  beginning  the  college 
experience  just  as  though  there  was  no  real 
world  around  us. 

Taking  the  student  seriously  Is  to  know 
that  these  are  serious  students.  To  know  Is 
to  be  responsible.  To  know  Is  to  decide,  to 
have  preferences,  to  believe  or  not  to  believe. 
It  Is  Just  such  commitments  that  many 
teachers  avoid. 

Certainly  the  kind  of  student-faculty  re- 
lationships that  matter  to  students  today 
may  have  little  connection  with  traditional 
advisor-advisee  systems.  If  our  contacts  are 
always  structured  to  advising  across  a  desk, 
the  lecture  method  may  be  transferred  to  a 
small  office.  The  easy  assumption  that  a 
small  college  is  "small  enough  to  know  you" 
is  unwarranted.  The  key  to  the  matter  Is  the 
willingness  of  the  faculty  to  be  known  as 
persons,  the  willingness  of  the  faculty  to  take 
seriously  whatever  concerned  students  take 
seriously. 
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WELFARE  ROLE  EXPLOSION— END 
IN  SIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LO^^SIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  warped  by 
the  judicrats  to  give  a  guaranteed  right 
for  instant  prosperity — not  based  on  any 
theory  of  charity  at  a  time  of  personal 
catastrophe,  but  extended  to  include  ut- 
ter disinclination  to  provide  for  oneself 
and  family — the  die  is  cast  for  a  "wel- 
fare" roll  explosion. 

In  fact,  we  already  hear  the  elected 
officials  in  various  parts  of  our  country 
complain  against  public  housing  affect- 
ing school  board  millage  because  even 
if  school  bond  measures  are  passed  there 
is  not  enough  taxable  property  in  the 
"public  housing"  area  where  the  votes 
are  to  raise  the  revenue  to  provide  a 
workable  school  system. 

Currently,  the  latest  urge  of  this  new 
parasitical  class  is  to  demand  free  food 
stamps  using  as  a  criterion  only  the  per- 
son's current  earnings. 

Certainly  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
imagination    we    have    canceled    every 


conceivable  premise  on  which  the  theory 
of  welfare  or  charity  was  founded. 

Failure  to  give  free  food  stamps  does 
not  create  malnutrition — because  mal- 
nutrition is  found  in  all  walks  of  life 
from  the  Wall  Street  banker  who  falls 
to  eat  proper  food  and  use  balanced  diet 
to  the  college  professor  who  substitutes 
"pot"  for  food.  Malnutrition  is  due  to 
improper  eating  habits— not  necessarily 
to  an  inability  to  procure  the  proper 
foods. 

The  so-called  "Federal  aid"  which  is 
the  backbone  of  the  welfare,  relief,  or 
public  assistance  program  is  a  pure  and 
simple  shameless  political  robbery  It  is 
a  good  and  commendable  thing  for  a  per- 
son to  voluntarily  assist  his  neighbor 
who  has  fallen  upon  hard  times.  It  is 
an  entirely  diflferent  thing  for  the  char- 
acter who  is  too  shiftless  to  work  to 
steal  from  his  productive  neighbor.  And 
it  is  unforgivable  for  the  demagog  to 
acquire  power  on  the  votes  of  the  ne'er- 
do-well,  then  use  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  "legally"  steal  from  the  hard 
worker  and  share  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
with  those  too  busy  feeling  sorry  for 
themselves  to  do  any  work. 

The  game  is  about  over.  The  workers 
are  fed  up.  Early  in  the  history  of  this 
countrj'  there  was  a  thing  called  the 
Puritan  ethic.  He  who  would  eat,  let  him 
work.  Left  to  such  a  choice,  the  free- 
loaders may  complain,  but  they  will  not 
starve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  well-rea- 
soned documentary  on  one  branch  of 
the  welfare  fiasco  contained  in  the  Dan 
Smoot  report  for  July  28  following  my 
remarks : 

The  Original  Sin  Is  Federal  Aid 
The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provides 
that  a  woman  can  get  ADC  funds  (aid  for 
dependent  chUdren)  only  if  the  father  of  her 
children  is  continually  absent  from  home  and 
contributes  nothing  to  support  his  offspring. 
This  provision  has  encouraged  paternal 
desertion  and  the  breeding  of  Illegitimate 
children.  There  are  cases  of  fathers  deliber- 
ately abandoning  wife  and  children  to  mike 
them  eligible  for  ADC  funds;  of  women  re- 
fusing to  marry  the  fathers  of  their  children 
In  order  to  qualify  for  ADC  funds;  of  women 
getting  ADC  funds  for  a  dozen  or  more  ' 
Illegitimates. 

Twenty  states  formulated  rules  to  discour- 
age tax-subsldlzed  Illegitimacy.  Under  these 
rules,  a  woman  could  not  get  aid  for  depend- 
ent children  if  she  lived  with  a  man,  whether 
legally  married  to  him  or  not.  In  other  words, 
If  a  woman  kept  a  "man  in  the  house"  who 
was  not  the  legal  father  of  her  children,  he 
was  considered  a  "substitute  father'  who 
should  help  support  the  children;  and  the 
woman  was  not  eligible  for  ADC. 

Federally-subsidized  welfare  has  caused 
another,  and  related,  social  problem  of  dis- 
astrous dimensions:  the  piling  up  in  big 
cities  of  people  who  do  not  work  because  they 
dD  not  want  to  work.  They  go  to  cities  where 
they  can  get  more  welfare  benefits  for  doing 
nothing,  than  many  self-supporting,  tax- 
paying  citizens  can  earn  by  working.' 

As  the  relief  rolls  grow,  the  burden  on 
workers  who  pay  taxes  becomes  crushing. 
Hordes  of  Idle  reliefers,  demonstrating  for 
bigger  handouts,  are  goaded  into  hatred  of, 
and  outright  warfare  against,  the  society 
which  supports  them  in  idleness. 

Some  42  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, trying  to  stem  the  dangerous  Influx  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


reliefers,  established  waiting  periods  to  keep 
people  off  welfare  rolls  until  they  had  resided 
In  the  state  for  a  minimum  time  (usually, 
one  year) . 

In  1967,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
several  other  "liberal"  organizations,  and 
poverty  war  agencies  (using  tax  money  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  government)  induced 
and  financed  reliefers  to  bring  suits  In  fed- 
eral courts  challenging  the  "substitute  fa- 
ther" rule  In  Alabama,  challenging  state 
residence  requirements  In  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  three-Judge  federal  court  Invalidated 
Alabama's  "substitute  father"  welfare  rule 
on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  rational 
basis  for  denying  welfare  benefits  to  children 
because  of  their  parents'  misconduct.  The 
court  overlooked  the  obvious  fact  that  wel- 
fare benefits  do  not  go  to  hapless  children, 
but  to  mothers — many  of  whom  let  their 
children  run  wild.  Improperly  fed  and 
clothed,  whUe  the  ADC  funds  (taken  out  of 
the  paychecks  of  decent  parents  who  sup- 
port their  own  children  and  respect  the 
laws  and  mores  of  society)  are  spent  on  vices, 
luxuries,  and  boyfriends. 

Federal  courts  invalidated  the  welfare  resi- 
dence requirements  of  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
grounds  that  they  violate  reliefers'  rights  to 
travel  freely  from  one  state  to  another,  and 
that  they  violate  the  "equal  protection" 
clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  by  denying 
some  needy  persons  in  the  state  benefits 
which  other  needy  persons  get.=  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  ordered  to  provide  "instant 
welfare"  for  reliefers  whether  they  are  resi- 
dents or  not. 

The  "substitute  father"  case  and  the  three 
"instant  welfare"  cases  went  to  the  Warren 
Court  on  appeal  during  the  term  that  ended 
June  17,  1968.  The  court  upheld  the  lower 
federal  court  in  the  "substitute  father"  case, 
and  heard  arguments  In  the  "Instant  wel- 
fare" cases. 

Several  of  the  Justices — especially  Thur- 
good  Marshall — sharply  questioned  attorneys 
defending  the  state  residence  requirements. 
Marshall  twice  referred  to  the  requirements 
as  laws  which  "fence  out  the  poor." ' 

The  Warren  Court  did  not.  however,  hand 
down  a  decision  in  the  "Instant  welfare" 
cases  In  1968.  but  ordered  them  held  over  for 
the  next  term. 

On  April  21,  1969,  the  Supreme  Court,  In 

a  6-3  decision,  upheld  lower  court  decisions 

Invalidating  residence  requirements  for  wel- 

'  fare  assistance  In  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Though  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  not  Involved  In  the 
Instant-welfare  cases — and  though  the  cases 
affected  only  two  states— HEW  Secretary 
Robert  H.  Finch  ordered  all  states  to  abolish 
residence  requirements  for  welfare,  immedi- 
ately. In  doing  so,  Finch  violated  federal 
law.  In  the  statutes  authorizing  federal 
funds  for  state  welfare  programs.  Congress 
specifically  directed  that  no  state  welfare 
plans  be  disapproved  because  of  residence 
requirements. 

Most  states  will  probably  be  afraid  not  to 
obey  Finch's  Illegal  orders,  however,  because 
they  fear  the  loss  of  federal  funds.-^ 

What  were  Finch's  motives?  One  seems 
obvious:  and  it  Is,  to  use  a  senseless  liberal 
term,  "racist." 

States  like  California  and  New  York  pro- 
vide such  generous  welfare  benefits  that  they 
lure  reliefers  from  other  states.  The  migrant 
reliefers  who  have  caused  the  most  trouble, 
and  added  most  to  the  cost  of  welfare  in 
northern  and  western  states,  are  Negroes. 

HEW  Secretary  Finch  is  prominent  among 
northern  and  western  liberals  who  want  to 
keep  indigent  Negroes  "where  they  belong" 
(In  the  south,  that  Is),  by  setting  up  a  na- 
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tlonal  welfare  system  that  will  give  reliefers 
in  Mississippi  as  much  as  they  can  get  in 
California.  State  and  local  governments 
would  have  no  authority  or  re8p>onslblUty  in 
the  system. 

If  Finch's  Illegal  action  In  ordering  all 
states  to  provide  Instant  welfare  causes  a 
sharp  rise  In  migration  of  reliefers  from  low- 
welfare  states  to  high-welfare  states.  Con- 
gress may  do  what  Finch  wants:  pass  another 
unconstitutional  law  to  nationalize  and 
standardize  welfare  assistance. 

If  Congress  refuses,  Mr.  Pinch,  the  entire 
Nixon  administration,  and  the  claque  of 
liberals  now  applauding  the  UUegal  "In- 
stant welfare"  orders  could  find  themselves 
hoist  by  their  own  petard.  It  will  not  take 
a  very  big  Increase  in  the  influx  of  reliefers 
Into  northern  and  western  cities  to  make 
existing  chaotic  conditions  wholly  Intoler- 
able. 

What  will  the  liberals  do  then?  They  will 
never  admit  error.  They  will  demand  more 
pillaging  of  productive  citizens  to  provide 
handouts  for  Idle  hordes — who  are  Idle,  pri- 
marily, because  liberal  welfare-state  poli- 
cies deflected  them  from  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Even  Earl  Warren  dissented  In  the  "In- 
stant welfare"  decision,  because  of  implica- 
tions In  the  decision  that  could  affect  a 
"multitude  of  situations  In  which  states 
have  Imposed  residence  requirements.  In- 
cluding eligibility  to  vote,  to  engage  In  cer- 
tain professions  or  occupations,  or  to  attend 
a  state-supported  university."  ^ 

By  extending  the  use  of  illegal  federal 
guidelines  to  enforce  Illegal  court  edicts,  the 
Nixon  administration  could  be  opening  a 
Pandora's  box. 

Federal  courts  have  Illegally  banned 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  some  school  sys- 
tems. When  will  HEW  Issue  guidelines  to 
extend  this  ban  to  all  schools,  threatening 
to  discipline  those  where  children  are  still 
permitted  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible? 

On  July  8,  1969,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion threatened  to  sue  the  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, school  district  if  it  does  not  Im- 
mediatelj  "stop  allowing  wh'te  students  to 
escape  Its  predominantly  non-white  schools 
by  attending  Roman  Catholic  schools."  « 

If  the  government  closes  church  schools 
by  prohibiting  students  from  attending 
them,  giving  governmental  schools  an  abso- 
lute monopoly  over  children,  and  then 
guidelines  God  out  of  all  the  government 
schools — when  will  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  and  related  totalitarian  orga- 
nizations get  federal  court  Injunctions 
against  parents  for  teaching  their  children 
about  God?  A  ridiculous  question  with  an 
unjustified  inference?  Perhaps. 

When  will  the  federal  government  force 
states  to  increase  taxes  on  productive  citi- 
zens to  provide  handouts  for  non-productive 
citizens?  That  has  already  started. 

The  federal  government  supplies  approxi- 
mately $4  In  tax  money  for  welfare  in  Texas 
to  match  every  $1  the  state  puts  up.  The 
Texas  constitution  limits  expenditure  of  state 
tax  money  on  welfare  to  $60  million  a  year. 
This  means  that  annual  welfare  disburse- 
ments in  Texas  are  limited  to  about  $3CK) 
million.  When  Texas  (on  September  1.  1968) 
implemented  the  Warren  Court's  "substi- 
tute father"  rule  by  adding  about  30,000 
persons  to  ADC  welfare  rolls,  there  W3S  not 
enough  money  to  go  around;  so.  allotments 
to  all  ADC  families  were  reduced  from  $135- 
a-month  maximum  to  $123  a  month. 

The  Texas  legislature  proix>sed  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  (on  the  ballot  in  No- 
vember, 1968)  to  raise  the  state's  welfare- 
spending  limit  to  $75  million  annually.  Texas 
voters  rejected  the  amendment. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Thereupon,  lawyers  with  the  Dallas  Legal 
Services  F>roJect  (a  poverty  war  agency,  fi- 
nanced with  tax  money  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity)  urged  Negro  welfare 
mothers  in  Dallas  to  demonstrate  and  pro- 
test. Many  of  the  women  were  reluctant  to 
participate,  but  two  leaders  of  the  Stu- 
dent Non-violent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC)  helped  the  tax-financed  legal  agi- 
tators win  some  welfare  mothers  over.  The 
two  SNCC  members  are  both  convicted 
felons — free  on  appeals  bonds  after  having 
been  sentenced  to  ten-year  prison  terms  for 
a  destructive  raid  on  a  grocery  store  in  Dal- 
las earlier  in  1968. 

On  the  morning  of  November  26.  1968,  six 
members  of  SNCC  (including  the  two  con- 
victed felons)  stormed  into  the  Dallas  wel- 
fare offices,  disrupted  a  staff  meeting,  de- 
manded to  see  "the  big  shots." 

The  SNCC  militants  were  followed  by 
about  20  Negro  welfare  mothers.  They  did 
not  merely  protest  the  reduction  In  ADC 
payments.  They  demanded,  among  other 
things,  that  the  welfare  department  in- 
stantly raise  ADC  payments  to  $100  a  month 
for  every  child  in  every  welfare  family 
(Which  would  give  some  families  upward  of 
$1000  a  month),  and  that  every  ADC  family 
be  given  a  special  "winter  grant"  of  $50  per 
child  for  clothing. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Jefferson,  leader  of  the  demon- 
strating mothers,  has  five  children,  and  has 
lived  on  welfare  for  years,  though  she  is 
young  and  healthy — and  has  enough  surplus 
cash  that  she  recently  bought  an  auiomo- 
bUe.  Asked  why  she  does  not  work,  Mrs  Jef- 
ferson angrily  replied  that  she  does  not  have 
to  work,  because  she  has  a  right  to  welfare 
money. 

Reinforced  by  a  few  white  students  from 
Perkins  School  of  Theology  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  the  demonstrators 
staged  a  sit-in.  The  next  day.  a  local  court 
ordered  them  to  leave  the  welfare  offices. 
They  violated  the  order,  but  left  voluntarily 
on  the  evening  of  November  27.  Later,  21  of 
the  demonstrators  were  given  3-day  sus- 
pended Jail  sentences  for  contempt  of  court. 
Some  cursed  audibly  when  the  court  pro- 
nounced the  sentences,  but  were  not  even 
rebuked  for  that  contempt. 

On  February  12.  1969.  the  Dallas  Legal 
Services  (using  tax  money  from  Washing- 
ton) filed  suit  on  behalf  of  three  welfare 
parents:  Mrs.  Ruth  Jefferson,  another  Negro 
mother,  and  a  Mexican  father  Collectively, 
these  three  have  20  children.  Their  lawsuit 
claimed  that  the  Texas  constitutional  lim- 
itation on  welfare  spending  violates  the  fed- 
eral social  sectirlty  law,  and  alleged  that 
the  reduction  in  monthly  welfare  allotments 
for  ADC  families  stemmed  from  racial  prej- 
udice because  most  ADC  families  in  Texas 
are  Negroes  and  Mexicans.  The  plaintiffs 
asked  that  Texas  be  ordered  to  "appropriate 
sufficient  funds  of  money  so  as  not  to  deny 
a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  the  plain- 
tiffs and  the  members  of  their  class." 

On  July  1.  1969.  a  3-Judge  federal  court  in 
Dallas  decided  this  case,  rejecting  the  racial- 
prejudice  allegation,  but  enjoining  Texas 
from  receiving  federal  funds  for  welfare  after 
September  1,  1969.  unless  Texas  Increases  aid 
to  dependent  children.' 

In  a  referendum  election  on  August  5,  1969, 
Texans  will  again  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  raise  the  welfare-spending 
limit — this  time  to  $80  mlUlon  a  year.  I  hope 
they  defeat  the  amendment,  emphatically. 

What  I  said  last  week,  with  regard  to  Il- 
legal federal  meddling  with  school  opera- 
tions, applies  to  Illegal  federal  meddling  in 
welfare,  business,  housing,  farming:  the  orig- 
inal sin  is  the  federal  aid.  The  Constitution 
grants  the  federal  government  no  power  to 
aid  or  meddle  in  any   of   these  fields;    and 
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the  Tenth  Amendment  reeervee  to  the  states 
(or  the  people  thereof)  all  powers  not  spe- 
clflcaUy  granted  to  the  federal  government. 
Unless  we  stop  illegal  federal  aid.  we  will 
never  stc^  Illegal  federal  controls. 

FOOTNOTES 
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MARYLAND  ARMY  CAPTAIN  KILLED 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt  Richard  L.  Buckles,  an  outstanding 
young  officer  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
commend  his  courage  and  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  : 

Captain  Buckles,  or  Annapolis,  Killed  on 
Second  Viet  Tour 

A  27-year-old  Army  captain  from  Annapo- 
lis making  a  second  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam, 
was  killed  In  action  Saturday,  the  Defense 
Department  announced  yesterday. 

Capt.  Richard  L.  Buckles,  whose  father  is 
a  retired  Army  lieutenant  colonel  and  whose 
brother  Is  also  in  the  Army,  was  killed  while 
defending  Tay  Ninh,  near  the  Cambodian 
border. 

He  was  a  company  commander  in  the  1st 
Infantry  Division. 

GRADUATE  OF  VPI 

A  native  of  Wyoming,  Captain  Buckless 
latest  home  was  Annapolis,  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Judith  A.  Howell, 
of  Falls  Church,  Va  ,  and  their  three  young 
children. 

A  1964  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Captain  Buckles  entered  the 
army  in  July  of  1964  as  a  second  lieutenant, 
having  completed  ROTC  courses  at  coUege. 

He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  for  the  first  time 
in  January.  1966,  and  his  second  tour  be- 
gan five  weeks  ago. 

Upon  returning  from  his  first  tour,  he 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  He  had  re- 
ceived two  Purple  Hearts  for  injuries  re- 
ceived since  he  began  his  second  tour,  and 
he  was  also  awarded  the  Combat  Infantry- 
man's Badge. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  who  lives  at  1006 
Harbor  drive,  in  Annapolis,  he  is  survived 
by  two  daughters,  Christine  Lee.  4.  and  Karen 
Sue.  2;  a  son.  Jeffrey  Alan.  2  months;  his 
parents,  Lt.  Col.  Ronald  J.  Buckles.  USA 
(Ret),  and  Mrs.  Buckles,  of  Pacific  Grove, 
Calif.;  a  brother.  Spec.  6  Michael  R.  Buckles, 
stationed  In  Frankfort.  Germany;  a  sister, 
Mrs  Roberta  Sargent,  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  his  grendparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Wilson,  of  Laramie,  Wyo. 
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NEWSLETTER 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  sending  to  my  constituents  my 
latest  newsletter.  I  am  including  the 
contents  of  that  newsletter  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Space  Age  Thoughts 

Moon  flights  have  focused  our  attention 
on  the  American  space  program.  While  some 
have  questioned  the  money  spent  on  space 
exploration,  few  doubt  that  our  spirits  have 
been  uplifted  and  our  national  pride  en- 
hanced by  the  feats  of  the  astronauts.  Even 
those  of  us  who  have  never  been  In  a  space- 
ship have  had  some  direct  benefits  from  space 
efforts — global  communications  with  satel- 
lites, improved  we.Tther  forecasting  and  ad- 
vances in  medicine  to  name  a  few.  No  one  can 
say  wb*t  further  achievements  are  in  store 
ae  tha  apace  program  moves  forward,  Just  as 
no  one  could  have  calculated  the  develop- 
ments which  arose  from  the  voyage  of  Co- 
liunbus.  In  this  decade,  a  frontier  has  been 
opened  which  will  never  be  closed.  Our  travel 
into  that  frontier  can  promise  not  only  ad- 
venture, but  the  hope  of  a  better  life  for  all 
men  as  well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

polls  are  a  valuable  aid  In  my  work,  so  I  am 
thankful  that  your  Interest  continues  to 
make  them  a  success. 

Here  Is  the  way  the  final  figures  looked : 
[Answers  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Vietnam  pro- 
gram recently  outlined  by  the  President  is 
a  reasonable  and  hopeful  step  toward  achiev- 
ing peace? 
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Court  rather  than  have  the  Court  develop 
one  for  Itself? 


Yes 

No 

No   response 


60 

36 

4 


Yes 

No  - 

No  response. 


73 

-.     20 

- 7 

2.  Regardless  of  how  you  answered  the  pre- 
vious question,  do  you  consider  the  Paris 
peace  talks  to  be  the  best  means  of  ending 
the  Vietnam  War? 


12.  Should  the  national  government  step 
In  and  standardize  welfare  programs  In 
States  throughout  the  country? 

46 

50 

4 


33 
58 


Census  Jobs 
The  1970  Census  will  be  a  big  undertaking 
It  will  require  the  hiring  of  thousands  of 
people  across  the  Nation.  Census  employment 
has  traditionally  been  outside  the  Federal 
career  service.  It  is  subject,  however,  to 
qualification  tests  administered  by  the 
Census  Btu-eau.  The  hiring  will  get  under- 
way in  February,  and  candidates  for  all  jobs 
must  pass  the  written  test  and  must  be 
available  full-time  for  the  period  of  assign- 
ment. District  Managers  will  be  obtained 
through  referral  sources  designated  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  the  balance  of  the 
recrtiitment  will  be  carried  out  through 
sources  at  the  county  level,  supplemented 
by  open  recruiting  as  necessarv.  Enumerator 
Jobs,  averaging  only  3  to  5  weeks  of  full-time 
work  during  April  and  May,  will  be  paid  at 
piece  rates  averaging  from  $200  to  $400.  Crew 
leader  assignments,  lasting  6  to  9  weeks,  will 
be  paid  about  $100  per  week.  Office  clerical 
positions,  assignments  lasting  12  to  16  weeks 


Yes 

No ___' 

No  response 

3.  Should  the  power  of  a  President  to  com- 
mit American  troops  to  combat  without 
specific  approval  of  Congress  be  curbed? 

Yes  -- 63 

No 34 

No  response 3 

4.  Would  you  favor  a  tax  reform  plan  that 
would  eliminate  most  income  tax  deductions 
but  substantially  reduce  the  tax  rates? 

Yes 70 

No 23 

No  response 7 

5.  Viewing  the  economy  as  it  now  stands 
and  figuring  in  the  continued  expense  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  do  you  favor  extending  the 
10  percent  surcharge  beyond  its  June  30  ex- 
piration date  providing  it  is  lowered  to  5  per- 
cent as  of  January  1,  1970? 

Yes 59 

No 36 

No  response. 1 5 

6.  Regardless  of  how  you  answered  the  pre- 
vious question,  would  you  favor  extending 
the  10  percent  surtax  if  it  was  coupled  to  a 
spending  ceiling  on  the  Federal  Governroent 
to  help  bring  inflation  under  control? 

Yes 68 

No 28 

No  response 4 

7.  Do  you  think  that  Federal  spe.iding 
should  be  cut  back  even  if  it  means  reducing 
expenditures  in  your  favorite  government 
program? 


Yes 

No    

No   response   

13.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  con- 
troversy has  Justified  a  reopening  of  the  Job 
Corps  camps  ordered  closed  by  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Yes 19 

No 72 

No  response 9 

14.  Would  you  agree  that  disorder  on  a  col- 
lege campus  should  be  primarily  a  matter 
for  settlement  by  college  authorities? 

Yes 

No ll"l""yil^__ 

No  response 3 

15.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  proper  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  ban  certain  tvpes  of 
advertising  from  television? 

Yes   

No     - 


69 
28 


67 
31 


Yes 

No 


will  be  paid  at  hourly  rates  of  about  $2  00      .!,„ 

While  all  positions  are  relatively  low  paying.     No  res'^nse  '     ^ 

they  carry  with  them  verv  real  responslblUtv  response.. 3 


88 
9 


.   responsibility. 

The  penalties  accruing  from  a  poorly-con- 
ducted census  can  be  severe  to  the  com- 
munity or  State  involved.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  benefits  from  a  good  census  will  be  verv 
great.  ^ 


Questionnaire  Results 
As  you  know,  my  last  newsletter  included 
a  twenty  part  questionnaire.  If  you  haven't 
seen  the  results  of  that  poll,  I'm  sure  you'll 
find  them  int«resttng.  Some  of  you  probably 
did  see  these  percentages  since  many  of  the 
local  newspapers  were  kind  enough  to  publish 
the  totals.  But  evei.  so.  I  thought  you  might 
want  to  give  these  results  a  second  look 
because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  good 
indication  of  16th  District  thinking  on  some 
of  the  really  big  issues.  They  put  into  specific 
numerical  language  many  of  the  feelings  that 
have  been  conveyed  to  me  in  discussions  with 
individuals  and  groups  in  recent  weeks. 

I  again  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
those  of  you  who  were  good  enough  to  par- 
ticipate and  register  opinions  with  me.  These 


8.  Until  a  settlement  is  reached  in  Viet- 
nam, do  you  think  that  the  present  military 
draft  system  should  be  immediately  changed 
to  the  random  lottery  plan  proposed  by  the 
President? 

Yes    48 

No    -  — 45 

No  response 7 

9.  Should  Congress  develop  legislation  to 
prohibit    strikes    by    all    public    employees? 

Yes 66 

No - 31 

No  response 3 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  the  national  secu- 
rity factors  pointed  out  by  the  President 
Jtistlfy  the  $6  bUlion  expenditure  needed  to 
build  the  modified  ABM  system  he  proposes? 

Yes 51 

No    38 

No   response    n 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  Congress  should 
develop  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  Supreme 


No  response 2 

16.  Generally  speaking,  are  you  favorably 
impressed  with  the  first  four  months  of  the 
Nixon  Administration? 

Yes - 78 

No 17 

No  response 5 

17.  Do  you  believe  that  Congress  should 
grant  local  law  enforcement  agencies  greater 
financial  support? 

Yes   58 

No 38 

No  response 4 

18.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  problem  of  or- 
ganised crime  big  enough  to  demand  priority 
attention  by  the  Justice  Department? 

Yes 93 

No ...      5 

No  response 2 

19.  In  the  area  of  electoral  reform,  do  you 
favor  a  plan  which  would  provide  for  the 
direct  election  of  a  President? 

Yes   74 

No II"     20 

No  response 6 

20.  Do  you  believe  that  Federal  health, 
education  and  welfare  grants  to  the  States 
should  be  replaced  with  a  block  grant  system 
which  would  permit  State  and  local  officials 
to  determine  how  the  funds  should  be  spent. 

Yes   61 

No 28 

No  response 11 

Smut  Mail 
I  have  a  question  for  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Do  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  press 
include  the  freedom  to  Invade  the  privacy  of 
the  home  with  pornographic  literature? 
American  families  are  being  bombarded  with 
some  of  the  most  disgusting  material  imagi- 
nable. The  U.S.  mails  today  are  flooded  with 
offers  of  liard-core  smut,  and  even  this  pro- 
motional material  is  obscene  by  practically 
every  standard  of  human  dignity.  Vicious 
men.  who  would  do  absolutely  anything  to 
make  a  few  dollars,  are  using  mailing  lists 
derived  from  innocent  sources  such  as  high 
school  honor  roll  lists  to  sell  smut  to  young 
people. 
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Every  week  I  receive  letters  from  angry 
parents  who  are  pleading  for  a  way  to  keep 
this  filth  out  of  their  maillxjxes.  They  take 
the  position  that  the  U.S.  mails  should  not 
be  freely  available  to  those  who  would  profit 
from  pandering  to  the  natural  curiosity  of 
the  young.  I  agree! 

But  today,  following  a  series  of  court  de- 
cisions, the  smut  merchants  feel  free  to  do  as 
they  please  with  their  product.  Printing 
presses  and  mailing  services  are  being  pressed 
Into  overtime  duty  to  get  out  materials  that 
a  decade  ago  would  have  qualified  the  sender 
to  a  few  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  made  some  little 
progress  toward  meeting  the  problem.  We 
established  a  means  by  which  a  citizen — for 
himself  or  his  children — could  complain 
about  material  which.  In  his  or  her  opinion, 
Is  "erotlcaily  arousing  or  sexually  provoca- 
tive." A  formal  complaint  is  lodged  with  a 
Postmaster  and  the  sender  is  notified  to  stop 
maiUng  to  the  citizen's  home.  Any  repetition 
makes  the  sender  subject  to  fines  and  im- 
prisonment. 

The  form  necessary  to  initiate  the  pro- 
cedure Is  reproduced  on  this  page.  [Form 
not  printed  In  Record.)  Should  you  receive 
unwanted  advertising  which  is,  in  ycyur 
oven  opinion,  erotlcaily  arousing  or  sex- 
ually provocative,  fill  out  the  form  and  send 
It,  along  with  the  material  you  received,  to 
your  Postmaster. 

While  this  procedure  provides  a  positive 
way  of  stopping  this  disgusting  traffic  in 
pornography,  I  see  it  as  only  a  stop-gap 
measure.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  some 
stiff  standards  to  control  smut.  They  are 
standards  which  deserve  Congressional  ac- 
tion in  the  very  near  future,  and  which  will 
have  my  support. 


ECONOMIC  INDEXES  UP 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  vast  strides  the 
county  in  which  my  hometown  of  Merid- 
ian is  located  has  made  over  the  last  20 
years.  The  following  article  on  Lauder- 
dale County  points  out  increases  in  popu- 
lation, personal  income,  manufacturing 
employment,  and  other  economic  in- 
dexes. I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

Lauderdale  County  Growth,  Income  Up 

MERroiAN.— Lauderdale  County  has  experi- 
enced steady  growth  In  population,  income 
and  employment  since  1950,  a  state  survey 
shows,  and  the  East  Mississippi  county's  prog- 
ress closely  parallels  that  of  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

A  survey  released  by  the  Mississippi  Re- 
search and  Development  center  compares  the 
82  counties  in  the  state. 

Lauderdale  County's  average  annual  earn- 
ings, wages  paid  to  workers  covered  by  the 
Mississippi  Employment  Security  Law.  are 
about  average  for  the  state.  And  the  growth 
In  the  period  1958-67  was  almost  identical 
with  the  progress  made  overall  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  average  worker  in  Lauderdale 
made  about  $4,500  annually  in  1967,  up  from 
about  $3,100  in  1958.  The  state  average  dur- 
ing the  same  period  Jumped  from  at>out 
$3,200  to  $4,600. 

During  the  11 -year  s{>an  manufacturing 
employment  showed  a  slight  gain  in  Lauder- 
dale, 358  new  Jobs.  But  with  new  Industry  lo- 
cating here  since  1961,  expwinslons  of  existing 
firms  and  the  construction  of  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  plant,  the  next  set  of  figures 
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should  be  even  more  optimistic.  Two  years 
ago,  the  county  had  4,488  In  mantifacturing 
employment  compared   with   4,130   in    1958. 

One  area  In  which  Lauderdale  County  sub- 
stanUally  outstripped  all  Its  neighboring 
counties  and  the  state  as  a  whole  was  in 
population  growth.  All  the  surrounding 
counties  in  East  Mississippi  lost  population 
between  1950  and  1966,  but  Lauderdale 
County  was  one  of  seven  Mississippi  counties 
gaining  more  than  100,000  during  that  span. 
Lauderdale,  which  rose  from  64.171  to  74.790 
was  Joined  by  Harrison.  Jaclcson.  Hinds. 
Lowndes,  Forrest  and  Pearl  River  In  the 
10.000-plus  gains  bracket.  Overall.  Mississippi 
slightly  gained  in  population  with  the  1960s 
reversing  the  losing  trend  of  the  previous 
decades. 

Most  of  the  papulation  gain  locally  was 
registered  during  the  1960s,  obviously  a  re- 
sult of  the  location  of  the  Meridian  Naval 
Air  Station  here  In  1961.  Al>out  three-fourths 
of  Lauderdale's  population — 74  per  cent — is 
classified  as  urban,  the  size  of  Meridian  ac- 
counting for  this  factor. 

The  neighboring  counties  all  lost  heavily 
population  wise  during  the  decade  between 
1950  and  1960.  but  several  including  Neshoba. 
Noxubee.  Clarke,  Wayne,  Newton,  Scott  and 
Leake,  registered  small  gains  the  past  several 
years  to  stabilize  their  population.  Kemper, 
Winston  and  Jasper,  however,  continue  to 
lose  people. 

The  surrounding  counties  showed  gains  In 
manufacturing  employment  and  income  from 
1958-67. 


SATURN  5:  A  NATIONAL  RESOURCE 
WAITING  TO  BE  USED 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  TELAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
a  lunar  landing  in  this  decade  it  is  now 
important  that  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  future  of  our  national  space  program. 
The  July  1969  issue  of  Today  discusses 
the  Saturn  V  rocket  and  its  capabilities. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  point  of  this 
article  is  the  fact  we  have  developed  a 
national  resource — one  which  we  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore  or  neglect.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  choose  our  goals  carefully 
and  soon  so  that  we  will  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  vast  t-echnology  that  has  been  de- 
veloped from  the  Apollo  program. 

The  article  from  the  July  1969  issue  of 
Today  follows: 

Saturn  5 :  A  National  Resource  Waiting 
To  Be  Used 

It  towers  over  the  Florida  landscape  and 
over  the  next  decade  of  space  exploration. 

The  Saturn  5  rocket  is  the  space  truck 
that  delivers  Apollo  goods  to  the  moon. 

It  is  taller  than  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
slightly  smaller  than  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument. Look  up  at  a  36-Etory  building  and 
you'll  get  the  idea. 

But  Its  height  doesn't  really  say  much 
about  the  size  of  the  rocket.  One  astronaut 
said  the  only  way  to  appreciate  It  Is  to  walk 
on  the  metal  catwalk  toward  the  spacecraft, 
stop  halfway  across  and  look  between  your 
feet  at  the  ground. 

From  the  astronaut's  viewpoint  with  the 
ground  more  than  400  feet  below,  the  size 
begins  to  take  hold. 

HAS  to  BE  SEEN 

A  space  agency  official,  trying  to  explain 
why  the  agency  has  difficulty  getting  money 
from  Congress,  contends  It  is  because  peo- 
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pie  look  at  the  Saturn  5  rocket  blastoff  on 
television. 

"On  a  20-lnch  screen  you  have  a  10-lnch 
rocket,"  the  exasperated  proponent  claims, 
"How  Impressive  can  that  be?" 

To  be  appreciated,  he  ts  saying,  it  must  be 
seen  in  person. 

Most  visitors  to  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
get  a  gllmjjse  of  a  moon  rocket.  Prom  heavily- 
traveled  U.S.  1  the  launch  pads  are  clearly 
visible  for  10  miles  to  the  east. 

At  launch  time,  thousands  of  people  see 
and  hear  the  rocket,  weather  permitting.  A 
New  York  scientist  claims  Its  roar  Is  the  loud- 
est man-made  sound  not  classed  as  an  ex- 
plosion. 

The  closest  newers  for  a  launch  are  kept 
three  miles  away.  Any  closer  and  the  sound 
would  be  painful. 

At  ignition  the  noise  ripples  across  the 
water  surrounding  the  launch  p>ad  on  three 
sides,  making  little  waves  and  knocking  birds 
about  in  the  sky. 

An  artificial  breeze  Is  created  which  makes 
light  fixtures  dance,  the  material  in  your 
clothing  flutter  back  and  forth  and  Walter 
Cronklte's  picture  window  cave  In. 

big,    loud    and    MORE 

But  the  Saturn  6  rocket  Is  much  more  than 
Just  sight  and  sound. 

What  people  casually  refer  to  as  the  rocket 
actually  includes  three  major  rocket  stages,  a 
three-foot  high  "brain,"  two  complete  space- 
craft and  an  escape  rocket  which  probably 
win  never  be  used. 

A  quick  top-to-bottom  tour  of  the  rocket 
would  go  Uke  this : 

The  Launch  Escape  Tower,  actually  a 
rocket  itself.  Is  more  powerful  than  a  Minute- 
man  mlssUe.  If  something  goes  wrong  early 
In  the  flight  the  escape  tower  lifts  the  astro- 
nauts In  their  cabin  off  the  giant  rocket  t>o 
safety. 

the   mother   ship 

The  Command  and  Service  Modules,  fre- 
quently called  the  mother  ship,  is  the  main 
spacecraft.  Inside,  all  three  spacemen  ride 
away  lrc«n  earth  and  into  moon  orbit.  It  has 
the  heat  shield  and  parachutes  In  the  upper 
or  Command  Module  portion  and  provides 
the  safe  ride  home. 

The  Lunar  Module,  or  Lem,  rides  Into  space 
hidden  by  white  panels.  It  Is  the  two-man 
Lem  that  astronauts  ride  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  and  return  to  Unk  up  with 
the  mother  ship,  which  remains  In  orbit. 

(Together  the  double-spacecraft,  when 
stacked  on  the  rocket.  Is  almost  as  tall  as 
the  entire  rocket  John  Glenn  rode  into  orbit 
in  1962.) 

North  American  Rockwell  builds  the  Com- 
mand  and   Service   Modules   and   Grumman 
Corporation  builds  the  Lem. 
the  brain 
Inunedlately  below  the  Lem  is  the  Instru- 
ment  UrUt   which   serves   as   the   electronic 
brain  for  the  rocket  as  it  flies  into  space. 
This  "brain"  built  by  IBM.  aims  the  double 
spacecraft  at  the  proper  point  near  the  moon. 
The  third  stage  of  the  rocket,  built  by  Mc- 
Donnell— Douglas,  is  the  only  one  which  fires 
twice.   During   the   trip   into   earth   orbit   it 
provides  the  last  needed  bit  of  power  with  it« 
one   engine  and   pushes   the   spacecraft  and 
Itself  Into  orbit  around  the  earth. 

Then  the  engine  fires  a  second  time, 
sending  the  astronauts  toward  the  moon.  It 
falls  away  after  its  Job  is  done,  so  it  won  t 
interfere  with  the  spacecraft. 

The  second  rocket  stage,  81 -feet  uiU  and 
33-feet  in  diameter,  is  made  by  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell.  It  provides  a  million  pounds  of 
lifting  power. 

The  first  stage,  or  booster.  Is  the  most 
powerful  rocket  ever  buUt.  It  has  7.5  million 
pounds  of  lifting  power  even  though  it 
weighs  less  than  five  million  p>ounds. 

A  variety  of  changes  are  being  discussed  for 
the  basic  rocket  so  It  can  be  used  through  the 
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1970s.  One  would  see  solid-fueled  roclcet 
motors  added  on  the  outsJde  to  carry  heavier 
loads  Into  space.  Another  Idea  Is  to  use  the 
spent  third  stage  for  a  space  station,  leaving 
It  in  earth  orbit  Instead  of  kicking  It  away 
Into  space  after  It  Is  out  of  fuel. 

■It's  not  just  a  rocket,"  a  Kennedy  Space 
Center  official  said.  "It  Is  a  national  resource 
v.-aiiing  to  be  used." 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  255,  TX3 
DEDUCT  INTEREST  IN  ADVANCE 
ON  INSTALLMENT  LOANS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as 
reported,  would  have  authorized  bankers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  deduct 
interest  in  advance  on  some  classes  of 
loans-.  The  bill  does  not  affect  automo- 
bile loans,  nor  loans  by  hcensed  lenders, 
nor  credit  union  loans,  nor  loans  on 
home  mortgages. 

The  text  of  the  committee's  hearings 
on  this  bill,  H.R.  255,  by  their  inclusions 
and  omissions,  indicates  why  this  bill 
should  be  rejected. 

The  present  statutoiT  ceiling  on  the 
classes  of  loans  for  which  an  effective 
rate  of  nearly  16  percent  would  be  au- 
thorized, has  been  8  percent  for  68  years 
of  this  century.  That  ceiling  was  estab- 
lished when  the  single  payment  loan  was 
characteristic,  before  the  retailers'  prac- 
tice of  extending  installment  credit  and 
the  Morris  Plan  Bank  method  of  extend- 
ing installment  loans,  had  developed,  and 
before  the  success  of  such  credits  had 
lured  the  commercial  banks  into  install- 
ment   loans    to    consumers.    When    the 
banks    went   into    personal   installment 
loans,   they  charged   8  percent  on  the 
original  balance,  as  tliey  would  have  in 
discounting  a  loan  repaid  by  the  cus- 
tomer in  one  payment  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  loan.  But  with  repayments 
in  installments,  the  borrower  has  the  use 
of  only  about  half  of  the  money  over  the 
life  of  the  loan,  and  consequently  the 
rate   of   interest   or   finance   charge   is 
about    double    the    nominal    rate.    The 
statute  authorized  8  percent  before  in- 
stallment loans  were  the  common  prac- 
tice; the  banks  charged  8  percent  with- 
out    specific     statutoiT     authorization 
when   they   began   making   installment 
loans.   Now  that   they   are   required   by 
truth-in-lending  statute  to  disclose  the 
annual  percentage  rate  on  their  loans, 
they  want  statutoi-y  authorization  which 
they  have  not  had  before  to  charge  8 
percent  on  a  discounted  installment  loan. 
Tliey  are  following  the  lead   of  many 
other  States,  which  have  similarly  raised 
the   statutoiy   rate   to   conform   to   the 
practice  of  bankers. 

The  personal  loan  and  loans  on  house- 
hold goods  business  of  banks  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  not  monopohzed,  but  one  bank 
long  has  clearly  been  the  leader;  the 
volume  of  such  loans  is  small  at  most 
other  banlis  in  the  District, 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  law 
would  benefit  primarily  one  bank,  but 
with  some  protection  for  the  profits  of 
other  banks  in  the  District. 
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The  rate  which  the  bill  seeks  to  make 
legal  Is  not  a  truly  competitive  rate  of 
Interest.  That  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
reached  from  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
loan  business  is  concentrated  in  a  mini- 
mal number  of  banks,  and  from  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  auto  loans,  where  there 
Is  competition  among  the  banks,  are 
made  at  rates  of  4,  5,or  6  percent  on  the 
original  balance — or  roughly  8  to  12  per- 
cent on  the  outstanding  balances — not 
the  16  percent  sought  for  other  loans  in 
this  bill. 

Yesterday,  the  bill  H.R.  255  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Tlie 
Members  voted  to  recommit  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  action  prevented  statutory 
sanction  to  lending  practices  which  have 
not  had  such  sanction  in  the  past,  and 
to  finance  rates  which  have  not  been 
competitive  with  credit  union  rates,  or 
reflected  competition  among  the  banks. 
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TOWARD  DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
23,  1969,  I  joined  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
13066,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967.  The  need  for 
improving  our  system  of  military  man- 
power procurement  has  grown  more  and 
more  urgent  with  each  passing  year. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  draft 
reform  is  not  dead  and  there  is  growing 
interest  in  correcting  inequities  both  in 
the  administration  and  the  Congress.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  actions  taken  by 
President  Nixon  creating  a  commission 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volun- 
teer mUitary  force  after  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  draft  re- 
form is  being  voiced  throughout  the 
country.  Under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  News  which  is  indicative  of  the 
support  that  responsible  draft  reform 
legislation  is  receiving.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

Toward  Draft  Reform 
Rep.  Garner  Shrtver  has  been  working  with 
other  Republican  House  members  for  several 
years  on  the  problems  of  miUtary  manpower 
and  draft  inequities. 

He  has  Joined  in  a  new  eflfort  to  reduce 
the  unfairness  of  what  is  called  "selective 
service." 

The  major  changes  In  this  proposal  would 
require  uniform  standards  across  the  nation 
in  granting  deferments,  and  would  permit 
deferments  for  students  In  junior  colleges 
and  community  colleges — similar  to  those 
now    given    in   regular    four-year   schools. 

The  timing  Is  fortimate.  Congress  is  show- 
ing a  new  disposition  not  to  take  for  granted 
the  recommendations  of  military  voices  out 
of  the  past,  including  that  of  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  and  It  should  grab  at  this  chance 
to  re-study  the  draft. 

Any  reform  in  our  present  system  Is  wel- 
come. The  changes  offered  by  Shriver  and 
others  should  reduce  some  disparities,  and 
must  be  encouraged. 

But  the  basic  draft  Inequity  remains.  It  is 
simply  that,  even  with  these  reforms,  the 


draft  will  hit  the  disadvantaged  harder  than 
those  who  can  continue  their  schooling. 

The  hopeful  way  out  eventually  will  be 
the  volunteer  approach  planned  by  President 
Nixon. 

Meanwhile,  wouldn't  a  lottery  really  be  the 
equitable  course?  A  lottery,  moreover,  with 
deferments  virtually  eliminated  and  the  call 
based  on  the  actual  needs  of  the  services. 


OUTLOOK  DIM  ON  DRUG  FIGHT: 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


of    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Saville  R.  Davis,  a  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  in  a  recent  article  appearing  in 
that  publication  described  President 
Nixon's  narcotic  and  drug  abuse  pro- 
posal as  one  that  "bristles  with  handi- 
caps, obstacles,  and  limitations."  The 
inadequacies  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  is  further 
heightened  when  comparison  is  made  to 
the  proposed  "Comprehensive  Narcotic 
Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Cai-e  and 
Control  Act  of  1969"  which  I.  24  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  16  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  sponsored.  As  criti- 
cism of  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Attorney 
General  increases,  support  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  validity  of  our  approach  is 
coincidentally  on  the  rise. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Monitor 
article  as  well  as  a  relevant  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  Dr. 
William  F.  Quinn,  chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  California 
Medical  Association,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Nixon  Message:   Outlook  Dim  on  Drug 

Fight 

(By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Washington.— The  outlook  for  checking 
the  narcotics  traffic  Is  not  promising  as  of 
now. 

President  Nixon's  new  program  bristles 
with  handicaps,  obstacles,  and  limitations. 

To  begin  with,  the  President  doesn't  have 
much  money  to  spend  on  it,  yet.  He  couldn't 
afford  the  "massive  increases"  in  police  and 
customs  manpower  that  the  experts  call  for, 
even  if  there  were  ways  to  train  them  quickly. 

So  the  message  he  sent  to  Congress  this 
week  doesn't  specify  the  modest  numbers 
of  men  that  can  be  hired  or  transferred  to 
the  narcotics  front  in  the  near  future. 

Nor  does  the  President  have  enough  agreed 
facts  about  marijuana  to  launch  an  all-out 
educational  campaign  among  the  nation's 
young.  All  he  could  do  was  to  instruct  his 
government  to  "gather  all  authoritative  In- 
formation" on  this  and  the  other  extensively 
used  drugs,  and  to  conduct  research  and 
"compile  a  balanced  and  objective  educa- 
tional program." 

material  unavailable 
Such  material  Is  not  now  available. 
There  is  a  "dearth  of  scientific  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,"  the  President  had  to 
tell  Congress.  "Different  'experts'  deliver 
solemn  Judgments  which  are  poles  apart. 
As  a  result  of  these  conflicting  Judgments, 
Americans  seem  to  have  divided  themselves 
on  the  issue,  along  generational  lines." 

Presidential   frustration  showed  itself  in 
these  words. 
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Nor  can  the  President  be  sure  that  his 
present  program  is  the  best  one  under  the 
circumstances. 

Some  Bpecialists  in  this  field  think  that 
it  will  only  accomplish  the  reverse  of  what 
is  Intended,  to  throw  in  more  poUce  and 
customs  inspectors  and  narcotics  detectives 
and  task  forces  to  tackle  the  criminal  under- 
ground and  pursue  the  young  "pusherB."  It 
could,  they  say,  merely  raise  the  price  of 
drugs  across  the  country,  and  cause  more 
crimes  to  be  committed  by  desperate  addicts 
to  get  money  for  the  new  high  prices. 

LONG-Ti3tM    PROBLEM 

Nor  is  this  all  of  the  grim  picture  that 
hobbles  what  a  President  can  do.  The  spe- 
claUsts  m  this  field,  and  a  long  succession 
of  depth  studies  like  that  of  the  crime  com- 
mission under  President  Johnson,  all  say 
that  the  narcotics  problem,  just  like  that  of 
the  rising  crime  level  generally,  will  not  yield 
to  any  one  or  two  simple  methods  of  attack. 
To  the  extent  that  drugs  are  part  of  the  gen- 
eral crime  problem,  and  can  be  dealt  with 
by  enforcement,  the  entire  complex  of  police, 
court,  and  rehabilitation  programs  has  to  be 
tackled.  This  is  admittedly  a  very  slow,  long- 
term  program. 

■Without  progress  on  all  these  fronts  to- 
gether, no  one  panacea  will  work. 

Finally,  the  narcotics  problem  Is  not  just 
a  question  of  "law  enforcement  alone" — or 
In  the  common  language,  not  just  a  police 
problem.  The  President  says  this  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  although  the  methods 
that  he  proposes  are  chiefly  police  methods. 
Especially  with  young  who  are  in  rebellion 
against  present-day  society  and  willing  to 
take  risks  to  get  the  "pot"  or  pills  that  the 
laws  forbid,  there  seems  to  be  no  assurance 
that  higher  penalties  will  stop  them. 

With  all  these  disputes  and  difficulties  to 
right  and  to  left  of  him,  the  President's 
message  on  narcotics  Is  unable  to  take  the 
strong,  clear  line  that  he  might  have  wished. 
But  time  was  passing  and  the  President  had 
to  act.  So  he  appears  to  have  done  what  he 
could  under  the  circumstances,  according  to 
his  preference  for  stlflenlng  penalties  and 
law  enforcement. 

He  Is  asking  Congress  to  raise  the  penalty 
for  unlawful  possession  to  LSD  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  a  year  In  prison  to  a  minimum  of 
two  years  and  a  maximum  of  10.  This  In- 
cludes the  yotmg,  to  whom  he  refers  with 
this  sentence:  "Another  estimate  Is  that 
several  million  American  college  students 
have  at  least  experimented  wtlh  marijuana, 
haslsh,  LSD,  amphetamines,  or  barbiturates." 
The  maximum  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offense  In  selling  LSD  is  now  five  years.  The 
smallest  penalty  would  henceforth  be  five 
years  and  the  maximum  raised  to  20. 

The  President  would  also  make  It  a  federal 
offense  for  anyone  to  possess  or  sell  mari- 
juana unless  he  has  a  state  license.  He  would 
legalize  New  York's  "no-knock"  law  which 
allows  police  to  enter  Immediately  and  with- 
out Identifying  themselves  so  that  evidence 
of  drtigs  cannot  be  concealed,  providing 
they  have  a  federal  court  order.  Warrants  of 
this  sort  would  only  be  Issued  for  drug  cases. 

ITEMS    REPEATED 

The  10-point  Nixon  program  Includes  a 
number  of  Items  previotisly  urged  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson:  improved  sUte  drug  laws, 
efforts  to  persuade  the  drug-producing  coun- 
tries to  deal  with  the  problem  at  the  source, 
research  and  educational  programs,  enlarged 
training  for  enforcement  officers,  and  mod- 
ern rehabilitation  for  addicts  or  sellers. 

He  adds  a  number  of  features  to  the  John- 
son program  Including  a  comprehensive  law, 
tightening  many  diverse  laws  and  making 
them  more  flexible  and  bringing  them  Into 
one  package.  He  also  plans  to  divert  man- 
power from  other  government  activities, 
create  special  task  forces,  and  In  general 
tighten  both  enforcement  inside  the  country 
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and  at  the  frontiers.  There  would  be  federal 
conferences   with    state    officials. 

DOCTOR    Urges    Waiting    fob    Facts    Betore 
Changlno  Makijuana  Laws 

There  seems  to  be  some  fuzziness  about 
the  marljviana  situation  when  quoting 
statistics. 

Certainly,  if  there  were  no  marijuana  avail- 
able, we  would  etlll  have  heroin  addicts. 
However,  there  might  be  some  who  would  not 
have  become  heroin  addicts  had  they  not 
been  induced  to  try  It  by  the  permissiveness 
Initiated  by  marijuana  or  the  fact  that  the 
high  they  got  from  marijuana  no  longer  was 
high  enough  and  they  graduate  to  heroin. 

One  cannot  brush  under  the  rug  the 
sheriff's  figures.  Of  those  juveniles  arrested 
for  a  marijuana  offense  within  a  five  year 
period — and  these  are  only  the  ones  who  got 
caught — one  out  of  every  six  was  arrested  for 
a  heroin  offense. 

It  Is,  of  course,  somewhat  of  a  guess  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  have  gone  on  to 
heroin  anyway.  In  uOklng  with  many  addicts 
they.  In  general,  feel  that  they  might  not 
have  gone  to  the  strong  stuff  if  they  hadn't 
started  on  the  weak  stuff. 

Having  had  a  hand  in  writing  the  LSD 
legislation.  It  was  felt  constructive  to  make 
simple  possession  a  misdemeanor  rather  than 
a  felony,  whereas,  the  penalties  for  peddling 
would  still  be  severe.  It  was  recognized  that 
while  LSD  -R-as  stronger  stuff  than  marijuana, 
it  was  also  felt  we  need  not  perpetuate  our 
errors. 

Currently,  the  law  seems  reasonable  In  that 
it  gives  the  Judge  discretionary  powers  with 
first  offense  marijuana  users  to  make  it  either 
a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony.  Since  marijuana 
was  never  considered  a  useful  substance  by 
the  medical  profession,  little  research  was 
done  on  it.  On  the  other  hand.  It  was  hoped 
that  LSD  would  be  a  useful  substance  and 
research  was  done  on  It,  and  Its  potentially 
dangerous  side  effects  became  known  and 
its  use  was  prohibited. 

A  good  deal  of  research  is  now  going  on  as 
to  marijuana  and  it  Is  hoped  that  those  who 
are  for  it  or  against  It  wUl  wait  until  the 
scientific  evidence  is  in  before  making  sweep- 
ing statements.  Until  this  evidence  is  In, 
there  Is  certainly  no  point  In  changing  the 
laws  which  are  constructive  and  discretionary 
at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  California  Is 
concerned. 

As  to  the  pusher,  there  is  no  problem  here 
since  no  one  has  any  sympathy  for  the  Indi- 
viduals who  would  profit  on  the  wealtnesses 
and  credulities  of  the  Ill-informed. 

William  F.  Quinn,  M.D., 
Chairman,     Committee     on     Dangerous 
Drugs  of  California  Medical  Assn.,  Los 
Angeles. 
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If  you  have  grown  tired  of  the  foggy 
bottom  approach  to  sophistication,  come 
to  Austin  where  the  people  enjoy  their 
heritage  and  natural  beauties  with  a  re- 
freshing frankness. 

If  you  want  to  grin  with  honest  fun, 
come  to  the  Aqua  Festival.  Tlie  program 
is  as  diverse  as  are  the  great  people  of 
Texas.  'We  will  offer  a  bit  to  whet  the 
appetites  of  all  special  Interests.  In  ab- 
breviated form,  let  me  outline  some  of  the 
events;  mariachi  music,  German  music, 
'Western  music,  even  some  rock  music, 
water  ski  championships,  national  sports 
car  races,  canoe  races,  boat  races,  land 
parade,  lighted  night  water  parade,  coro- 
nation ball,  and  beauty  pageant. 

The  atmosphere  is  infectious,  the 
pleasures  genuine,  and  the  time  well 
spent.  Mark  your  calendar  for  August  1 
to  10. 1  would  not  miss  it. 


AUSTIN  AQUA  FESTIVAL 
INVITATION 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  Austin  Aqua 
Festival  to  my  colleagues  and  to  extend 
a  nonpartisan  invitation  to  every  Mem- 
ber. The  Austin  Aqua  Festival  has  been 
established  as  one  of  the  top  six  water 
festivals  in  America. 

If  you  have  grown  weary  of  looking  at 
a  Potomac  that  you  cannot  enjoy,  come 
to  Austin  where  there  still  remains  an 
element  of  purity  as  the  Colorado  River 
flows  past  the  downtown  area,  just  blocks 
from  the  State  capltol. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Ber- 
wick, Pa.,  Enterprise  of  May  31,  1969. 
•R-hich  focuses  on  the  matter  of  trading 
stamps,  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  con- 
sumers : 

There  Ought  To  Be  a  Law 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  someone 
say  "there  ought  to  be  a  law"  In  the  past 
year  or  so? 

Probably  many  times. 

But  reaUy — there  are  too  many  laws  al- 
ready. The  trouble  is  that  the  right  ones 
aren't  enforced. 

In  matters  dealing  with  the  free  market 
there  seems  to  be  a  particular  mania  for 
passing  laws.  Those  of  socialistic  trend  par- 
ticularly like  to  make  war  against  business 
and  its  promotions. 

For  example — there  are  trading  stamps.  We 
save  them  in  our  family  and  we  presume 
most  people  do.  but  there  are  those  who  reg- 
ularly come  through  with  suggestions  to  do 
away  with  them  by  law. 

Just  why — we  don't  know,  except  that  It  is 
probably  because  of  an  overpowering  desire 
to  meddle.  If  they  really  want  to  crusade 
we  can  think  of  a  lot  of  situations  toward 
which  they  could  make  much  better  use  ol 
their  time. 

The  meddlers  are  all  over.  Some  are  in 
Minnesota  and  there  a  bill  had  been  under 
consideration  to  regulate  issuance  and  re- 
demption of  trading  stamps.  A  legislaUve 
subcommittee  however,  after  a  thorough 
check,  found  nothing  wrong  with  the  stamps 
so  we  presume  the  efforts  there  have  gone 
by  the  board. 

If  lawmakers  w^ould  keep  away  from  sub- 
jects which  the  people  can  regulate  them- 
selves— we  would  all  be  much  better  off.  For 
example— If  people  decide  they  are  against 
trading  sUmps  they  will  merely  buy  at  places 
that  do  not  give  them. 

But  many,  many  merchants  have  found 
that  such  stamps  stimulate  sales  and  the  in- 
creased sales  makes  It  possible  to  help  hold 
down  prices. 

And,  another  thing — stamps  are  a  form  of 
"savings."  After  all,  they  do  servt  In  lieu 
of  cash  In  "pvirchasing"  a  great  many  ar- 
ticles each  year  by  a  substantial  percentage 
of  Americans. 
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ROBERT  FROST  REMEMBERED— BY 
DR.  ROY  P.  BASLER 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKWWSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu- 
"national  poet,"  Robert  Frost,  consul- 
tant in  poetry  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
from  1958-62,  once  wrote  that  if  he  had 
an  epitaph,  it  might  read,  "I  had  a  lov- 
ers  quarrel  with  the  world."  And  so  he 
did,  often  insulting,  teasing,  and  then 
embracing  the  world  he  loved  so  much. 
Frost  did  much  to  stimulate  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  was  the  only  poet  to  talce  part  in  a 
Presidential  inaugural — J.  F.  K.'s. 

Dr.  Roy  P.  Easier,  chief  of  the  Man- 
uscript Division  of  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gres5,Jias  written  an  absorbing  and  mov- 
-Ing  account  of  Frost's  years  in  Washing- 
ton— years  which  prompt  me  to  suggest 
another  epitaph  from  a  title  of  one  of 
his  own  poems,  "Happiness  Makes  Up  in 
Height  for  What  It  Lacks  in  Length." 
I  commend  the  enclosed  article  from 
Voyages  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Yankee  Vergil — Robert  F^ost  in 
Washington 
(By  Roy  P.  Bacier) 

It  makes  the  prophet  in  us  all  presage 
The  nlory  of  a  next  Aucrustan  age  .   .  . 
A  golden  age  of  poetry  and  power 
Of  which  this  noonday's  the  beginning  hour.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  Robert  Frost  became 
Consultant  In  Poetry  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress— with  a  purix)se.  For  many  years  his 
poetry  had  received  wide  acclaim  indeed,  but 
It  became  Increasingly  e\ident  to  me  that 
he  wanted  more,  and  meant  to  get  it.  It  was 
my  privilege,  in  a  small  way,  to  aid  and  abet 
his  intent.  The  role  which  he  conceived  for 
his  remaimng  years — prophet  and  Wiseman 
to  the  nation — he  developed  craftily  as  the 
stage  Widened,  and  with  some  luck,  good 
timing,  and  a  fair  portion  of  ham  acting,  he 
was  able  to  play  out  his  part,  perhaps  farther 
downstage  than  he  had  ever  suspected 
possible. 

He  came  to  discuss  the  terms  of  his  ap- 
pointment with  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  on  May  1  and  on  May  12 
his  appointment  was  announced.  Interest 
generated  in  the  press  exceeded  expectations, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  press  con- 
ference on  May  21,  to  be  followed  by  a  gala 
reception.  At  the  press  conference.  Frost  was 
in  good  form.  After  a  brief  reference  to  his 
pleasure  in  being  appointed  to  follow  Ran- 
dall Jarrell,  whom  he  described  felicitously 
and  tartly  as  "one  of  the  most  pronounced 
literary  figures  in  America,'  reporters  from 
the  national  wire  services,  as  well  as  the 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
(but  oddly  not  Boston)  papers,  CBS,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  Telenews, 
among    others,    plied    him    with    questions. 

Would  he  continue  "Jarrell's  policies?"  He 
would  If  he  "knew  what  they  were." 

What  did  his  posiUon  consist  of?  "Making 
the  politicians  and  statesmen  more  aware  of 
their  responsibility  to  the  arts  .   .  .  And  I 

-Robert  Frost,  "Dedication:  For  John  F. 
Kennedy  His  Inauguration."  The  lines  irom 
Robert  Frosts  poems  are  quoted  by  permis- 
sion of  the  pubUsher,  Holt,  Rlnehart  and 
Winston. 


wouldn't  have  much  confld«nce  In  myself 
that  way  If  I  hadnt  been  so  successful  In 
Washington  lately  In  a  law  case.  (Ezra 
Pound's  release,  for  which  Proet  and  others 
had  petitioned,  had  been  cleared  on  April  18.) 
But,  I  surprised  myself.  I  wish — KlpUng  haa 
a  poem  that  begins  "I  wish  my  mother  could 
see  me  now.'  " 

How  did  he  Intend  to  make  politicians  and 
statesmen  aware  of  the  arts?  "I  guess  we'll 
have  to  ask  them  to  dinner  once  in  a  while. 
And  then,  you  know,  you  can  keep  giving 
them  your  books  .  .  .  I've  got  one  with  me  for 
somebody  very  high  up  right  now— very,  very 
high  up — about  as  high  as  you  can  get." 
What  would  he  inscribe  in  It?  "I  hadn't  got 
as  far  as  that,  but  It'll  be  as  farmer  to 
farmer  .  .  ." 

Did  he  discuss  the  Pound  case  with  the 
President?  "No  ...  the  Attorney  General  .  .  . 
It  started  with  Mr.  Brownell,  but  Mr  Rogers 
got  promoted  the  day  after  I  saw  him  as 
Assistant.  See.  I  got  him  promoted." 

Within  a  few  minutes,  the  scope  of  the 
Consultantship  in  Poetry  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  had  expanded  beyond  anything 
heretofore  contemplated,  by  anyone  other 
than  Frost,  at  least.  The  questions,  answers, 
and  badinage  continued  for  an  hour,  cover- 
ing the  Pound  case  as  well  as  the  only  other 
time  Frost  had  anything  to  do  with  the  law — 
"for  punching  somebody  once  years  and 
years  ago." 

Why?  "That's  too  delicate  a  matter  I 
can't  go  into  that." 

President  Elsenhower's  fondness  for  a 
painting  by  Anders  Zorn,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's appointment  of  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson to  a  Job  in  the  New  York  Customs 
House,  and  Coolldge's  acquaintance  with  the 
poet  Dennis  McCarthy,  who  wrote  for  the 
Boston  Post,  came  in  for  comment. 

Dwight  Morrow  had  tried  to  get  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  to  Invite  Frost  to  the  White 
House,  and  all  CooUdge  had  replied  was: 
"There  used  to  be  a  poet  by  the  name  of  Den- 
nis McCarthy,  hanging  around  the  State 
House  in  Boston." 

It  was  Frost's  opinion  that  we  should  "do 
something  about  this,  bringing  poets  and 
presidents  and  things  together.  Wouldn't  it 
be  terrible  If  this  country  went  down  In  his- 
tory, like  Carthage,  without  anybody  to  praise 
it  .  .  .?" 

As  the  conference  went  on — covering  such 
divergent  topics  as  socialism,  the  need  for 
more  study  of  the  humanities  as  opposed  to 
science,  and  the  need  for  political  leaders  as 
a  reporter  phrased  It,  "to  have  religious 
faith — everyone  participating  had  a  most  en- 
joyable time,  but  Proet  obviously  the  most 
enjoyable  of  all.  He  was  being  consulted!  " 

The  reception  that  followed  the  press  con- 
ference was  lavish  by  Library  of  Congress 
standards,  since  Frost's  publishers.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company  Inc.,  were  co-hosts.  Many 
distinguished  Washlngtonians  were  invited, 
and  most  of  them  came,  but  in  view  of  later 
developments  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
neither  of  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
was  on  Frost's  guest  list,  although  both  the 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  delegations 
were  invited  and  came. 

The  news  stories  concerning  Frost's  ap- 
pointment elicited  general  praise  and  ap- 
proval, but  lest  it  be  thought  that  any  poet, 
no  matter  how  distinguished  or  venerable, 
can  be  appointed  to  this  quasi-public  office 
without  becoming  the  subject  of  attack,  a 
letter  signed  "Veteran,"  published  in  The 
Washington  Daily  News  on  June  4,  pro- 
tested: 

"Personally,  I  never  could  understand  why 
the  taxpayer  had  to  hire  a  consultant  in 
poetry,  since  most  taxpayers  Interest  in 
versification  seldMn  goes  beyond  Edgar  Guest 
or  Ogden  Nash.  As  a  veteran  of  W.W.  II,  It's 
disappointing  to  me  that  Mr.  Frost  was  ap- 
pointed. How  can  a  man,  who  brags  about 
this  campaign  to  get  Ezra  Pound  out  of  St. 


Elizabeth's,  be  'cleared'  for  a  poeltlon  with 
the  Library  of  Congress?  .  .  ." 

"Veteran"  was  mistaken,  as  are  most  critics 
of  the  Consultantship,  in  assuming  that  the 
taxpayer's  money  pays  the  consultant's  hon- 
orarium, when  in  fact  a  modest  endowment, 
given  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  late 
Archer  M.  HunUngton,  provides  the  means 
for  this  unique  post. 

II 
During  the  summer  months,  preparations 
were  made  for  Frost's  assumption  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  in  October.  Requests  for  appoint- 
ments,  as  well   as  letters  enclosing  manu- 
scripts for   the  consultant  to  criticize  and 
asking  all  kinds  of  advice,  became  so  numer- 
ous that  it  was  necessary  to  devise  form  re- 
plies  explaining   why   the   consultant  could 
not  personally  reply  to  all.  But  when  Frost 
arrived  on  October  12  to  spend  his  flr«t  week 
in  residence,  both  his  office  schedule  and  his 
social  schedule  were  full.  He  was  consulted 
officially   by  State  and  Army,  as  well  as  by 
professors,  students,  and  poets.  He  read  his 
poems  in  the  Library's  Coolldge  Auditorium 
to  an  Invited  audience  of  high  school  honor 
students  and  their  teachers,  and  again  held  a 
press  conference,  this  time  sparsely  attended. 
When   told   that  President  Elsenhower  had 
called  a  press  conference  at  the  same  time, 
he  remarked,  "First  things  first  ...  Ill  have 
to  say  something  to  him  about  that  when  I 
see  him."  When  Introduced  to  the  reporters 
by  the  Deputy  Ubrarlan  of  Congress  with  an 
explanation   that  the  conference  had   been 
called     because    the    consultant's    crowded 
schedule  could  not  accommodate  all  the  re- 
quests for  individual  Interviews,  he  protested 
with  good  humor.  "Now  you  decided  all  this. 
I  ought  not  to  be  called  poetry  consultant  I 
ought  to  be  called  poet-in-waltlng."  He  re- 
marked  that   "one   reason   I'm   here   Is  my 
ambition  ...  to  get  out  of  the  small  pota- 
toes   class."   He    wanted    "Somebody   In    the 
Cabinet  for  the  arts  ...  just  to  have  the 
state  recognize  the  existence  of  the  arts." 

This  conference  rambled  over  American 
poetry,  with  pungent  comment  on  Pound's 
Cantos,  as  well  as  American  painting  espe- 
cially Frost's  liking  for  the  work  of'  Win- 
slow  Homer,  Andrew  Wyeth,  Thomas  Eaklns, 
and  James  Chapin.  He  had  a  painting  by  each 
In  mind  that  he  thought  would  suitably 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  consultant's  office. 
But  he  wouldn't  want  to  have  too  sumptu- 
ous working  conditions.  "If  I  had  a  beautiful 
studio,  I'd  never  paint.  Id  have  ladles  visit- 
ing." 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  world 
did  not  operate  too  much  on  the  basis  of 
•You  know  me,  Al,"  he  agreed.  "The  whole 
human  race  is  .  .  ."  How  else  could  it  be? 
Would  I  approve  somebody  1  knew  nothing 
about?  This  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  a 
man  who  supported  a  friend  for  appointment 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  and  was 
told  "I  don't  know  him.  I  know  you.  How 
about  you  taking  the  Job?"  As  events  were  to 
develop  for  Frost,  this  comment  had  more 
point  than  anyone  could  then  have  surmised. 
If  his  schedule  did  not  keep  him  busy 
enough  In  October,  it  can  be  said  that  it  kept 
several  members  of  the  Library  staflF  busv 
more  than  enough,  but  to  the  delight  of 
all.  When  he  returned  for  his  tour  of  duty 
in  December,  an  equally  hectic  schedule  was 
observed,  with  a  public  lecture  and  read- 
ing, "The  Great  Misgiving,"  interviews,  con- 
ferences, luncheons,  dinners,  and  by  Frost's 
request,  another  press  conference. 

As  reported  in  the  newspapers  with  the 
headline  "Frost  Complains  of  Lack  of  Work," 
he  began,  "I  summoned  you."  He  wondered 
If  he  had  not  come  to  Washington  on  a  mis- 
apprehension, to  be  consulted  not  only  about 
poetry  but  about  politics,  religion,  science — 
anything.  "But  I've  been  consulted  only  three 
times  by  the  White  House,  only  once  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  not  at  all  by  Congress. 
I  think  something  out  to  be  done  about  it." 
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•What  did  the  Supreme  Court  want  to 
know?  Something  he  had  once  said  to  the 
late  Justice  Cardozo:  "The  Supreme  Court 
will  bear  watching  because  It  might  lose  the 
distinction  between  being  a  referee  and  being 
a  handlcapper."  The  obvious  relevance  to  the 
Integration  question  was  not  lost  as  Frost 
went  on,  "I  think  the  legislative  department 
has  been  delinquent.  The  legislative  depart- 
ment should  have  been  tending  to  what  the 
Supreme  Court  In  desperation  had  to  do." 

He  confessed  that  he  would  like  to  be  a 
senator.  "I  ■wish  some  good  senator  would  re- 
sign about  six  months  before  the  end  of  his 
term  and  let  me  finish  It  out."  But  that  was 
Truman's  Idea,  too.  "Then  he  stole  It  from 
me."  Els  first  bill  to  be  Introduced  would 
be  "to  give  this  office  of  mine  a  real  standing 
In  the  government." 

He  admitted  to  being  an  expert  on  educa- 
tion. "I  have  long  thought  our  high  schools 
should  be  improved  ...  A  lot  of  people  are 
being  scared  by  the  Russian  Sputnik  Into 
wanting  to  harden  up  our  education  or  speed 
it  up.  I  am  interested  in  toning  It  up  at  the 
high  school  level  ...  I  would  rather  perish 
as  Athens  than  prevail  as  Sparta.  The  tone 
Is  Athens.  The  tone  Is  freedom  to  the  point 
of  destruction.  Democracy  means  all  the  rlslcs 
taken,  conflict  of  opinion,  conflict  of  per- 
sonality, eccentricity." 

Did  he  feel  the  present  Administration 
sympathetic  to  the  arts?  It  was  "much  more 
so  before  a  recent  sad  event."  Sherman 
Adams  had  departed  from  the  White  House. 
About  his  old  friend  he  said,  "He  really  cares 
about  the  arts." 

His  December  week  in  Washington  was 
made  notable  by  the  negotiation  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  Frost's 
request,  by  his  friend  and  long-time  corre- 
spondent Louis  Untermeyer,  of  several  hun- 
dred letters  (since  edited  by  Untermeyer  and 
published  by  Holt) ,  which  are  In  effect  a 
large  slice  of  Frost's  autobiography.  The 
promised  gift  was  appropriately  but  quietly 
celebrated  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  two 
poets,  but  the  actual  deposit  of  the  letters 
was  not  to  take  place  for  some  months  and 
wotild  not  be  announced  until  two  years 
later,  on  December  11,  1960. 

Frost's  complaint  that  Congress  had  not 
taken  sufficient  note  of  his  presence  had 
borne  fruit  when  he  returned  to  the  Library 
for  his  week  at  the  end  of  March.  A  Senate 
Resolution,  sponsored  by  62  senators,  ex- 
tended birthday  greetings  on  his  85th  anni- 
versary. The  language  of  the  Resolution  re- 
minded blm  that  the  Senate  had  In  a  similar 
Resolution  extended  greetings  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  75th  birthday,  and  apologized 
that  "although  compelled  by  the  necessities 
of  our  time  to  concentrate  its  attention  on 
things  material,  nevertheless  (the  Senate)  is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  value  and  importance 
to  our  citizens  as  long  aa  our  Nation  shall 
endure  of  things  of  the  spirit  contained  in 
our  national  literature,  art,  and  culture." 

His  birthday  was  celebrated  with  fanfare, 
not  In  Washington,  but  In  New  York,  where 
his  publishers  arranged  a  dinner  to  which 
were  invited  the  literary  lights  of  the  nation 
and  not  a  few  political  figures,  many  of  whom 
were  unable,  because  of  public  business,  to 
attend.  Among  those  who  sent  their  regrets 
along  with  birthday  greetings  were  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

Frost  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Ken- 
nedy and  believed  he  was  a  man  to  watch. 
In  our  occasional  discussions  of  men  in 
politics  during  the  next  few  months,  FYost 
was  on  the  whole  most  perceptive.  He  had 
his  prejudices,  but  he  was  singularly  free  of 
the  all  too  common  intellectual  contempt 
for  politicians — especially  politicians  who  fall 
to  see  things  In  the  Intellectual  vogue  of  the 
moment.  He  could  even  make  allowances  for 
some  of  the  practical  political  facts  which  In- 
hibited the  public  expressions  and  acts  of 
certain  Southern  politicians  whom  he  held 
la  considerable  respect.  When  I  once  teased 
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him,  however,  about  Kennedy's  rather  aloof 
record  during  the  McCarthy  outrage,  he 
would  not  defend  this  failure  to  take  a  stand, 
as  he  would  defend  certain  Southern  sena- 
tors whose  constituencies  would  not  permit 
them  to  espouse  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, in  Broun  et  al.  He  merely  shrugged  off 
the  challenge. 

At  the  press  conference  held  In  the  New 
York  offices  of  his  publishers  on  the  morning 
of  his  birthday,  March  26,  Frost  quickly  and 
deliberately  got  Into  politics:  "Somebody  said 
to  me  that  New  Elngland's  in  decay.  But  I 
said  the  next  President  is  going  to  be  from 
Boston."  When  pressed  to  name  the  man, 
he  replies,  "Can't  you  figure  It  out?  It's  a 
Puritan  named  Kennedy." 

Although  the  fxaet's  other  comments  made 
interesting  news,  it  was  this  that  made 
the  headlines  across  the  country,  as  well  as 
In  New  York. 

Frost's  week  at  the  Library  began  on 
March  30.  It  Included  his  usual  pubUc  lecture 
and  reading  at  the  Library  as  well  as  one 
at  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  a  seminar 
for  graduate  students  from  the  local  univer- 
sities held  In  the  Wilson  Room  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  several  luncheons,  one  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  one  In  the 
Whlttall  Pavilion  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
to  which  came  President  Eisenhower's 
Speci.-U  Assistant  Frederick  Fcx,  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hennings  of  Missouri  and  Repre- 
sentative Frank  E.  Smith  of  Mississippi, 
among  others.  But  not  Senator  Kennedy. 

A  few  days  after  Frost's  departure  for 
Cambridge,  however,  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Consultant  In  Poetry  arrived  at  his  office. 
In  it  Senator  Kennedy  expressed  gratification 
"to  be  remembered  by  you  on  the  occasion 
of  your  85th  birthday,"  but  regretted  that 
"the  intrusion  of  my  name,  probably  In  ways 
which  you  did  not  entirely  Intend,  took  away 
some  of  the  attention  from  the  man  who 
really  deserved  it — Robert  Frost."  The  poli- 
tics of  art  was  becoming  scrambled  with 
the  art  of  politics,  apparently  unknown  to 
the  Senator! 

Frost's  final  week  as  Ckjnsultant  in  Poetry 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  began  on  May  18, 
with  a  talk  and  reading  that  night  to  which 
only  members  of  the  Library  staff  and  their 
families  were  invited.  The  limited  seating 
capacity  (c.  500)  of  the  Library's  Coolldge 
Auditorium  had  been  Inadequate  for  every 
public  reading  F^ost  had  given,  and  it  was 
felt  that  at  this  concluding  performance 
the  staff,  many  of  whom  had  not  been  able 
■to  hear  him  at  all,  should  be  given  priority. 
The  auditorium  was  filled  to  overflowing 
again,  and  Frost  received  an  ovation  to 
which  by  this  time  he  was,  of  course,  far 
from  unaccustomed.  The  usual  heavy  sched- 
ule of  interviews,  conferences,  luncheons,  and 
dinners  obtained,  and  a  reception  -was  held 
in  the  Library's  Whlttall  Pavilion  on  May  20, 
recorded  in  my  diary  ■with  considerable 
understatement,  as  "a  pleasant  social  affair 
which  very  fittingly  wound  up  his  stay  at  the 
Library  In  so  far  as  the  public  relations 
aspect  Is  concerned." 

For  Frost,  this  reception  achieved  the 
recognition  of  his  consultantship  by  the 
largest  turnout  of  dignitaries  and  ■wires  yet 
seen — Ambassadors.  White  House  officials. 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  Representatives  and 
Senators — among  the  latter  John  P.  Kennedy, 
■«^'ho  almost  "slipped"  In,  and  out,  after  the 
briefest  of  handshakes,  so  that  few  in  the 
crowded  Pavilion  besides  Frost  would  re- 
member later  on,  just  when  it  was  that  the 
two  men  first  met. 

In  view  of  later  developments,  an  extreme- 
ly important  event  took  place  on  the  night 
of  May  19  when  Proet  accepted  the  Invita- 
tion of  Representative  and  Mrs.  Stewart  L. 
Udall  to  dine  at  their  home.  Frost  appre- 
ciated this  Invitation  highly,  and  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  he 
renewed  whenever  he  came  to  Washington. 
As  he  had  observed  concerning  the  principle 
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of  "You  know  me,  Al."  how  else  could  it  be 
that  a  poet  should  get  selected  for  special 
recognition? 

On  Froet's  last  night.  May  23,  a  group  of 
the  Library's  staff  who  had  worked  most 
closely  with  him  gave  him  a  dinner  at  the 
Hay-Adams.  It  was  an  occasion  for  congrat- 
ulations all  arovmd  the  table,  not  the  least 
sincere  of  which  were  Frost's  own.  He  was 
especially  pleased  when  the  Librarian  sug- 
gested that  he  continue  the  next  year  as 
"honorary"  consultant.  Pour  days  later  I 
WTOte  him  proposing  that  he  serve  the  Li- 
brary in  this  new  capacity  with  the  title 
"Honorary  Consultant  in  the  Humanities." 
His  reply  was,  "Won't  it  be  capital  for  us  all 
to  get  together  next  year? 
in 

It  was  agreed  that  the  first  week  In  May 
1960  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  Frost  s 
initial  visit  as  honorary  consultant,  and 
preparations  were  made  accordingly  for  a 
talk  and  reading  on  the  night  of  May  2, 
preceded  by  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  In  the 
■Whlttal  Pavilion  and  a  press  conference  as 
usual.  wiB  own  party  for  friends  would  be 
on  the  next  day,  and  on  the  night  of  May  4. 
a  special  talk  and  reading  for  Members  of 
Congress,  Senators  and  their  families.  On 
May  5,  he  would  testify  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on 
Senator  Francis  Case's  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Academy  of  Culture.  His  interest  In 
another  piece  of  legislation  would  not  re- 
quire testimony:  on  April  28  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall  had  introduced  for  himself.  Senator 
Aiken,  and  Senator  Prouty  S.  3439,  a  bill 
authorizing  President  Elsenhower  to  award 
Frost  a  gold  medal  In  recognition  of  his 
poetry. 

For  his  talk  and  reading  on  the  night  of 
May  2  he  wanted  the  printed  program  to 
carry  a  special  device — 'The  Pasture  Spring" 
in  facsimile.  For  this  he  copied  the  poem  in 
very  clear  hand  and  scribbled  a  note  to 
accompany  it.  The  title  as  weU  as  the  poem 
itself  he  wrote  down  from  memory  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  little 
poem  which  appears  In  his  Complete  Poems 
as  simply  'The  Pasture,"  is  here  entitled 
■The  Pasture  Spring."  Here  is  his  note: 

'Dear  Roy:  The  idea  was  to  make  the 
program  something  to  read  besides  titles. 
You  are  so  generous  about  complying  with 
suggestions.  But  disregard  the  above  if  it 
comes  too  late.  Just  have  It  in  print  like 
the  other  quotaUons.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
renewals.  And  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  reporters 
tinless  they  stay  away  and  accuse  me  of 
things  I  don't  think.  I  am  ready  for  them 
on  segregation,  Romanism  and  Russia. 

"I'm  here  ■where  we  last  saw  each  other 
in  Amherst. 

"ROBEST." 

All  In  aU,  things  appeared  to  be  picking 
up  just  where  they  had  left  off  a  year  before, 
for  a  week  of  Frost  as  usual.  As  things 
turned  out,  however,  there  was  one  near 
fiasco  and  one  unprecedented  but  quirky 
stroke  of  good  luck,  along  with  the  usual 
round  of  excitement  which  accompanied  his 
visits.  The  near  fiasco  was  brought  about  by 
protracted  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  numerous  quorum  calls,  on 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  That  this 
should  have  occurred  on  the  night  of  May  4. 
set  aside  for  Frost's  specially  prepared  talk 
and  reading  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
Senators,  was  most  lamentable. 

Although  resfKjnses  to  invitations  had 
brought  sufficient  requests  for  tickets  to  fill 
the  auditorium,  when  Frost  took  the  stage 
he  faced  only  a  scattered  few  wives  and  fam- 
ilies. Some  wives  were  still  waiting  outside 
for  their  husbands.  As  Frost  proceeded,  ob- 
viously a  bit  miffed,  he  warmed  to  his  task 
and  gave  a  very  fine  performance,  and  as  he 
talked  and  read,  a  few  more  wives  and  sub- 
stitute friends  and  relatives  began  drifting 
in.  By  the  time  he  had  concluded  and  every- 
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one  had  repaired  to  the  Pavilion  for  the  re- 
ception that  was  to  follow,  there  were  per- 
hapa  a  hundred  and  Ofty  present,  among 
them  half  a  dozen  Senators  and  Members 
who  ducked  in  to  apologize  and  explain  the 
dire  necessities  of  legislation,  and  then 
ducked  out. 

The  theme  of  his  remarks,  chosen  for  the 
historic  occasion,  was  "anxiety,"  the  anxiety 
ot  nations,  with  special  reference  to  the  U.S. 
vs.  Russia,  Israel  vs.  the  Arab  nations,  etc.. 
parallel  with  allusions  to  history,  Athens  vs. 
Persia,  Rome  vs.  Carthage,  England  vs.  the 
Continent:  "I  suppose  this  has  been  going 
on  a  long  time,  and  I  suppose  that  is  what 
lies  ahead  of  us — the  championship."  But  he 
cut  it  short,  after  some  wandering,  and  be- 
gan to  "say"  his  poems.  For  those  who  came, 
If  not  for  him,  the  evening  was  a  success. 

The  luncheon  on  May  2  was  another  mat- 
ter— something  no  one  who  was  present  will 
be  likely  to  forget. 

Carl  Sandburg  was  in  town  to  receive  on 
the  same  evening  a  silver  laurel  wreath  from 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce — its  "Great 
Living  Americans  Award."  Carl's   long   and 
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Proet:  "Dont  you  ever  comb  your  hair?" 

Another  Sandburg  chuckle,  as  he  reached 
Into  his  coat  pocket,  brought  out  a  comb 
and  lifted  the  silver  lock  into  place,  where 
it  stayed  only  for  a  moment.  He  proffered  the 
comb  to  Proet.  "You  could  use  a  comb  your- 
self, haw,  haw,  haw  I" 

This  broke  the  slightly  awkward  silence 
with  a  good  laugh  all  around,  for  Frost's  sil- 
ver head  was  as  tousled  as  usual. 

Reaching  deep  in  his  trousers'  j>ocket.  Frost 
brought  up  the  most  snaggle-tooth  comb  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  ran  it  through  his  hair, 
with  some  difficulty  but  without  much  effect, 
to  everyone's  laughter.  Then  finally  they  did 
shake  hands. 

The  luncheon  group  of  about  25  persons, 
including  members  of  the  staff,  the  Consult- 
ant in  Poetry  Richard  Eberhart,  as  well  as 
two  visiting  poets,  Oscar  Williama  and  Hy 
Soblloff,  was  fortunately  large  enough  for 
each  of  the  two  elder  statesmen  of  letters  to 
have  his  own  semicircle,  and  when,  after  a 
brief  libation  and  some  photographing,  we 
sat  down  to  eat,  the  two  were  placed  on 
either   side   of   the   Librarian,   Proet   to   the 
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friendly  "official"  association  with  the  Library     right,  Sandburg  to  the  left,  near  enough  to 

^«r5t°^!^^.'".>    f,!^  /^k'"  }^*^:  ^i\^  ^*^  *P-     ^'^^  °tber  by  all  odds,  but  with  myself  and 
pomtment  by  then  Librarian  Archibald  Mac- 

Lelsh  as  a  Fellow  in  American  Letters.  He 


customarily  stopped  by  whenever  in  the 
city,  to  visit  and  chat  with  me.  or  David 
Meams,  Chief  of  the  Library's  Manuscript 
Division,  or  both.  I  had  enjoyed  Carl's  friend- 
ship and  personal  encouragement  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln,  dating  from  the  early  1930's. 
At  the  very  time  in  1958  when  I  had  been 
negotiating  with  Frost  to  become  Consultant 
in  Poetry,  I  had  also  signed  Carl  up  to  de- 
liver an  address  on  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Library's  Coolidge  Auditorlimi  on  the  night 
of  February  12,  1959.  I  had  taken  this  pre- 
caution so  far  In  advance,  because  Carl  would 
be  In  great  demand  in  the  Lincoln  Sesqulcen- 
tennial  year.  As  things  turned  out,  this  was 
most  fortunate,  for  his  commitment  to  the 
Library  was  ultimately  e.xpanded  by  an  in- 
vitation to  address  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Congress  at  noon  on  the  same  day.  Both  his 
address  before  Congress  and  his  talk  that 
night  at  the  Library  were  moving  and  memo- 
rable performances,  but  it  was  the  former,  of 
course,  which  captured  the  headlines  from 
all  other  Lincoln  Day  observances,  jjartlsan 
or  otherwise. 

That  the  Lincoln  Sesquicentennlal  should 
have  enabled  Carl's  brief  preemption  of  the 
poet's  spotlight  in  the  nation's  capital  dur- 
ing Frost's  year  as  Consultant  in  Poetry  was 
perhaps  an  Inevitable  accident.  Even  though 
it  came  during  Frost's  absence  from  the 
Library,  it  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  Frost, 
as  I  learned  when  he  returned  for  his  week 
in  residence  at  the  end  of  March. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  no  one  who 
knew  Frost  at  all  that  Sandburg  was  neither 
his  favorite  poet  nor  his  favorite  historian. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  learned  that  Sandburg 
was  in  town  on  the  day  of  our  luncheon  for 
Frost,  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  two  to- 
gether seemed  just  too  good  to  miss.  Al- 
though there  was  no  love  lost  on  Sandburg's 
side  of  this  rivalry  either,  he  good  humoredly 
gave  In  to  my  persuasion  that  he  Join  us. 

As  Carl  came  into  the  Pavilion,  a  wool 
scarf  about  his  neck  and  a  black  fedora  on 
his  head,  he  paused  at  the  threshold.  I 
greeted  him  and  turned  to  Robert  who,  with 
his  back  toward  us,  was  chatting  with  a  semi- 
circle that  included  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Quincy  Mumford. 

I  said,  "Robert,  here's  Carl  Sandburg  come 
to  lunch." 

Frost  turned,  a  glint  in  his  eye,  and  grinned 
without  moving  or  offering  his  hand.  "Don't 
you  know  enough  to  take  your  hat  off  when 
you  come  in  the  house?" 

Carl's  throaty  chuckle  accompanied  the 
e.\aggerated  flourish  with  which  he  doffed 
his  fedora.  The  familiar  silver  Sandburg  fore- 
lock fell  over  his  eye. 


Oscar  Williams  seated  facing  them,  to  keep 
the  quips  flying  without  any  absolute  neces- 
sity of  smashes  or  idlls  at  the  net.  For  as  they 
broke  away  from  their  initial  greeting.  Frost 
had  brushed  off  his  well-worn  witticism  to 
humph,  "I'd  as  soon  play  tennis  with  the 
net  down  as  write  free  verse." 

During  the  prandials,  both  pre  and  post, 
Carl  maintained  his  good  humor  and  refused 
every  opportunity  to  thrust  in  reply  as  Frost 
became  more  and  more  obviously,  but  still 
not  impossibly,  tetchy  in  his  sallies,  not  too 
sotto-voce.  either.  Perhaps  the  most  uncalled 
for,  or  as  it  seemed  to  me,  dragged-in-by- 
the-heels,  was  FYosfs  atrocious  pun  on  the 
title  of  one  of  Sandburg's  books  of  poetry, 
when  he  remarked  his  dislike  for  "slobs  of 
the  sunburst  west." 

Oscar  Williams,  seated  opposite  Frost, 
egged  him  on,  though  Frost  needed  no  en- 
couragement, while  I,  opposite  Sandburg, 
kept  Carl's  attention  directed,  as  much  as 
possible,  toward  his  acolytes  at  our  half  of 
the  table,  and  Carl  was  a  sublime  egoist, 
wholly  indifferent  to,  if  not  wholly  unaware 
of,  the  display  of  sparks  that  Frost's  terrific 
If  pettily  competitive  Instinct  was  generat- 
ing. The  hilarity  was  Immense  because  every- 
one as  aware  of  how  close  we  were  skating 
to  the  thin  ice  that  might  break  and  dunk 
us  from  exhilaration  into  dismay. 

When  the  Librarian  finally  tapped  his  glass 
with  his  spoon  and  made  his  customary  an- 
nouncement— that  while  this  was  a  merely 
social  occasion.  If  either  of  our  distinguished 
guests  felt  any  compulsion  to  speak,  he  was 
sure  there  were  those  who  would  be  glad  to 
listen — Frost  said,  "Let  Carl  pay  a  tribute  to 
me.  He  oughta  praise  me,  my  poetry." 

Everyone  roared  and  Carl  shook  out  his 
throatleet  prolonged  guffaw  to  decline  this 
gambit.  Whereupon  the  Librarian  adjourned 
the  affair.  Frost  repairing  to  the  Poetry  Of- 
fice lor  his  press  conference,  and  I  taking 
Sandburg  in  tow  to  return  him  to  his  hotel 
with  my   profound   gratitude,  and   relief. 

I  have  heard  others  tell  of  times  when  Carl 
displayed  a  petty  or  nasty  disposition  toward 
persons  he  held  in  small  esteem  because  of 
their  pretensions  or  their  pompous  flatu- 
lence, but  In  my  many  times  with  him  I 
never  saw  this  happen.  In  a  necessarily  com- 
petitive argument  he  could  be  as  rough  as  his 
competition,  especially  after  a  copious  liba- 
tion, but  I  never  saw  him  betray  a  hint  of 
Jealousy  or  upstaging.  Robert,  on  the  other 
hand,  wsis  not  only  a  t)orn  competitor,  he  was 
sometimes  competitive  when  he  need  not 
have  t>een.  because  he  really  couldn't  help  it. 
This  episode  reinforced  my  observation 
that  poets  on  display,  like  children  and 
people  in  general,  wUl  show  their  essential 
natures  rather  than  their  manners,  on  oc- 


casion, and  when  reproved,  as  Frost  was 
later,  by  a  person  who  knew  how  to  and 
could  do  It,  they  can  pretend  penitence  they 
do  not  really  feel.  "Was  I  really  bad?"  he 
asked,  not  the  least  bit  contrite. 

IV 

Senator  Saltonstall's  bill  authorizing 
President  Eisenhower  to  award  Frost  a  gold 
medal  was  passed  and  became  Public  Law 
86-747  on  September  13,  1960,  obviously  too 
late  for  its  provisions  to  be  carried  out  be- 
fore President  Eisenhower  would  leave  the 
White  House,  but  the  possibility  that  a 
President  of  Frost's  own  choosing  might  do 
the  honors  was  becoming  more  likely  day- 
by-day  as  the  Presidential  campaign  devel- 
oped. When  election  day  provided  the  ful- 
fillment of  Frost's  prediction,  rumors  t>egan 
to  fly  that  Frost  would  participate  In  the 
Inauguration  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Jan- 
uary, and  on  December  18  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced In  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
with  the  comment  that  "In  a  sense.  Senator 
Kennedy  will  be  paying  off  a  campaign  debt 
too.  All  through  the  primaries  he  quoted 
from  one  of  the  venerable  New  England 
poet's  most  celebrated  lyrics,  'Stopping  by 
Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening.'  Inevitably,  in 
Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia  and  point.s 
West,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  audience  with 
these  lines: 

"  'But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep.'  " 

To  this  account  it  should  be  added  that 
Kennedy's  choice  for  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Stewart  L.  Udall.  had  proposed  Frosts 
participation  in  the  inaugural  ceremory  in 
the  first  place. 

On  Thursday,  January  19.  Frost  came  to 
the  Library  for  the  luncheon  we  had  ar- 
ranged to  honor  his  triumphal  homecoming. 
When  he  came  into  my  office,  after  the 
briefest  of  greetings  and  felicitations,  he 
announced  forthwith  that  he  was  going  to 
see  to  it  that  President  Kennedy  appointed 
me  to  a  position  of  importance  somewhere. 
Dumbfounded.  I  began  to  explain  the  facts 
of  my  limited  bureaucratic  existence  in  plain 
terms,  and  when  he  chided  my  pKilltlcfl^  in- 
nocence from  his  now  political  eminence,  I 
became  aware  that  he  was  talking  rather  too 
loud,  and  shut  the  door,  but  not  before  he 
had  impatiently  and  hurtedly  exclaimed, 
"Don't  shush  me!" 

He  meant  to  do  something  for  me  and  was 
obviously  chagrined  that  I  didn't  want  him 
to.  He  had  achieved  a  position  of  Influence, 
and  he  meant  to  iu;e  it.  for  me.  How  does  one 
gracefully  resist  a  benefactor  who  is  used  to 
having  his  own  way?  Especially  when  the 
improbable  comes  wrapped  in  the  slightly 
ridiculous.  His  acquiescence  left  me  with 
the  feeling  that  I  had  let  him  down,  in 
being  less  than  a  true  competitor,  after  his 
own  heart. 

When  we  Joined  the  other  members  of  the 
staff  gathered  in  the  Whittall  Pavilion  to 
honor  our  something  more  than  poet  laureate 
of  the  United  States,  I  was  glad  I  could  merge 
my  feelings  in  the  general  sentimentality  of 
the  occasion. 

Inauguration  day  dawned  bright  and  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  with  the  national  capital 
muffled  in  the  heaviest  snow  in  several  years. 
As  I  looked  out  the  window  at  my  sugarloaf 
Chevy,  I  yawned,  "That's  that!"  I  was  de- 
voted to  Robert  Frost,  but  not  that  devoted ! 
Unfortunately,  my  wife,  a  late  riser,  was  not 
only  devoted  to  Robert  Frost  but  also  as  in- 
fatuated as  any  wife  of  any  New  Frontiers- 
man with  J.F.K.  When  she  woke  me  from  my 
second  sleep.  I  merely  turned  over.  I  wouldn't 
have  gone  to  see  Lincoln  inaugurated  on  such 
a  day,  and  anyway  we  could  see  it  better  on 
TV. 

"Get  up,  it's  ten  o'clock  and  there's  barely 
time!"  I  couldn't  beUeve  it,  but  I  did. 

Once  I  had  shoveled  out,  we  mushed  the 
Chevy  to  the  highway  and  as  near  Capital 
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Hill  as  we  could  get,  then  booted  and  thick 
as  two  t>ears  in  all  the  outer  garments  we 
could  stretch  over  all  the  inner  garments 
we  could  stuff  under,  we  heeled  and  toed 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  our  camera  and  fiask, 
to  stand  among  the  thoxisands  and  await  the 
opening  of  the  New  Frontier. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what  every- 
one, especially  those  who  stayed  snug  at 
home  before  the  TV.  saw  better  than  I  did. 
for  my  eyes  were  watered  and  blurred,  not 
merely  from  the  cold  and  the  glare  of  sun 
on  snow  either.  But  I  can  state  that  the  his- 
tory made  before  the  eyes  of  one  observer 
carried  an  emotional  wallop  that  rose  from 
a  slough  of  long-winded  preliminary  piety 
to  a  crescendo  of  something  I  had  never  quite 
experienced  before.  When  Robert  was  led  to 
the  microphones,  I  nearly  wept.  When  he 
began  stumbling  through  the  opening  lines 
of  the  new  poem  which  he  had  written,  "For 
John  F.  Kennedy  His  Inauguration."  but 
which  he  couldn't  "say"  as  he  customarily 
did.  but  had  to  read  because  it  was  so  new 
that  it  was  unfr.mlliar  even  to  its  author,  my 
throat  simply  closed.  When  he  admitted  his 
defeat  in  the  glare  from  God  on  high  and 
launched  his  counterattack  to  "say"  the 
poem  his  President  had  requested,  "The  Gift 
Outright."  only  a  school  girl's  phrase  can 
name  it.  I  was  thrilled  nearly  to  death.  Even 
the  President's  exceptionally  fine  Inaugural 
Address  was  merely  denouncement,  preoccu- 
pied as  I  was  with  my  own  thoughts.  Roljert 
had  made  it,  as  he  so  wanted  to. 

Among   my   thoughts   was   the   whimsical 
reflection,  which  I  voiced  as  we  trudged  away 
to  watch  the  parade:  "I  guess  It  was  a  good 
thing   Adlal   was   defeated   in    1952.   or   Carl 
might  have  been  the  Prairie  Vergil  of  the 
"next  Augustan  age."   My  wife  could   never 
have    agreed    to    my    premise,    but    she    got 
the     point     of     my     conclusion.     The     only 
precedent  in  American  history,  so  far  as  I 
know,  for  a  poet's  elevation  to  the  inaugural 
platform  was  Adlal  Stevenson's  selection  of 
Carl    to   perform    the   ancient   duty   of   the 
ruler's  chosen  bard,  at  his  inauguration  as 
Governor  of  Illinois  in  1948.  That  happened 
to  be,  likewise  for  personal  reasons,  the  only 
other  inauguration  I  ever  attended, 
v 
Although   he   returned   to   the  Library   in 
May  for  his  tour  of  duty  as  Honorary  Con- 
sultant, Robert  no  longer  belonged  primarily 
to  us.  The  date  for  his  now  established  an- 
nual reading  was  shifted  to  permit  his  prior 
appearance  on  the  night  of  May  1  in  the  State 
Department  Auditorium,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  such  presentations  by  the  Cabinet  of 
eminent  literary  figures.  He  continued  to  be 
generous  In  sharing  his  time,  however,  and 
for   the   next  two  years   made   the   Library 
headquarters  for  his  increasingly  numerous 
visits  to  Washington.  His  honors  continued  to 
accumulate,  including  the  introduction  of  a 
House  Resolution  that  he  "should  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  National  Poet  of  the  United 
States."   Plans  were  made   for   the  greatest 
birthday  dinner  yet,  on  the  night  of  March 
26,  1962,  but  almost  prevented  by  his  serious 
bout    with    pneumonia    early    in    February. 
When  Mrs.  Basler  and  I  visited  him  briefly 
later  that  month  at  his  cottage  in  Florida 
he  was  shakily  recuperating,  but  indomitable. 
"I  was  not  ready  to  die  yet."  Alluding  to  this 
Illness  a  month  later,  when  President  Ken- 
nedy finally  presented  the  gold  medal  so  long 
in  the  making,  he  paraphrased  the  conclud- 
ing lines  of  his  poem  "Away!" — "I  went  right 
up  to  the  grave  and  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
what  I  saw  that  I  came  back."  He  Just  could 
not  afford  to  die  and  miss  getting  that  gold 
medal,  or  his  resplendent  88th  birthday  din- 
ner, at  which  the  great  and  near  great  of  his 
own  country,  ambassadors  from  abroad,  and 
assorted  friends  whom  he  never  forgot,  would 
assemble    in   the    Pan    American    Union    to 
praise  and  honor  him.  Nor  could  he  forgo  his 
trip  to  Russia  and  meeting  with  Khrushchev 
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during  August  and  September,  first  broached 
In  May,  at  a  dinner  with  Soviet  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  in  the  home  of  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Udall,  (an  account  of  this  trip  by  F.  D. 
Reeve  appeared  in  The  Atlantic,  September, 
1963),  nor  his  principal  role  in  the  National 
Poetry  Festival  held  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  October.  If  anyone  present  had 
doubts  that  Frost  was  the  national  poet,  his 
talk  and  reading  on  the  night  of  October  24, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Cuban  Crisis,  dispelled 
those  doubts  in  the  moment. 

While  Frost's  proposal  for  a  Cabinet  post 
for  the  Arts  seems  never  to  have  been  given 
serious  consideration,  his  presence  on  the 
Washington  scene  from  1958  through  1962 
lent  considerable  Impetus  to  the  movement 
culminating  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  and  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  helped  bring 
about  the  continuing  ."^eries  of  Cabinet-and- 
White-House-sponsored  literary  and  per- 
forming arts  presentations  In  the  State  De- 
partment Auditorium,  and  the  White  House 
receptions,  dinners,  presentations  of  awards, 
and  festivals  honoring  prominent  figures  in 
the  arts  and  humanities  which  became — 
until  the  debacle  of  the  Arts  Festival  in 
June  1965 — something  of  an  established 
pattern  in  the  national  capital.  Even  that 
somewhat  desiccated  federal  branch,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  began  to  send  forth 
cultural  blossoms — concerts,  lectures,  and 
whatnot — in  a  variety  unprecedented,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  no  longer  held  its 
unwanted  dlstincUon  of  being  a  very  modest 
literary  and  musical  oasis  in  the  federal 
cultural  desert. 

Not  many  lobbyists  have  ever  achieved 
more  for  whatever  cause,  and  none,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  ever  achieved  a  comparable 
national  public  image  in  the  process.  It  is 
no  denigration  of  the  cause  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  at  large,  in  my  book  at  least,  to 
recognize  that  Frost's  ego  was  his  primary 
motivation. 

He  would  have  liked  to  live  forever.  I  feel 
sure.  If  pneumonia,  "the  old  man's  friend." 
as  he  had  affectionately  dubbed  liis  ailment, 
quoting  somebody  or  other,  when  I  had  seen 
him  convalescing  in  Florida  almost  a  year 
before,  had  not  finally  persuaded  him  to  give 
up  on  January  29.  1963.  I  truly  believe  he 
would  have  done  as  he  threatened: 

And  I  may  return 
If  dissatisfied 
With   what  I  learn 
From  having  died. 
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Charles  W.  Alston.  An  older  brother, 
Charles,  is  a  senior  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  she  has  three  younger  sisters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ellen  Alston  typifies  the 
fine  young  men  and  women  who  annual- 
ly attend  boys  and  girls  Nation  activities 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  and 
its  auxiliary. 


OMAHA  GIRL  ATTENDS   GIRLS 
NATION 


PLEA  r  OR  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  IN 
RUMANIA 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  privilege  today  to  visit  with 
Ellen  Alston  of  Omaha,  one  of  two  Ne- 
braska representatives  to  the  1969  Girls 
Nation  in  Washington. 

Ellen  will  be  a  senior  this  fall  at 
Omaha  Central  High  School  and  presi- 
dent of  its  student  council.  She  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Nebraska 
Girls  State  held  earlier  this  year  at 
Lincoln  and  plans  to  major  in  languages 
in  college. 

Miss  Alston  was  appointed  secretary 
of  housing  and  urban  development  at 
Girls  Nation  and  was  on  the  platform 
at  its  inauguration  ceremonies  today. 

This  young  womsm  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.    Henrietta    Alston    and    the    late 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  I  would  employ  the 
normal  channels  of  communication  in 
order  to  solicit  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  a  matter  of  importance.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  Pi-esident  Nixon  will 
shortly  be  in  Rumania,  I  am  using  the 
Record  in  order  to  reach  my  colleagues 
and  all  concerned  parties  about  a  mat- 
ter which  I  consider  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  which  must  be  acted 
upon  immediately  if  we  are  to  be  effec- 
tive. I  am  of  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
and  friends  will  join  me  in  sympathetic 
support  of  this  cause  by  communicating 
their  desires  to  the  President  on  behalf 
of  the  imprisoned  hundreds  in  Conunu- 
nist  Rumania  who  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  persecuted  for  practicing 
their  beliefs  and  faith.  Time  is  short  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  delay.  My  letter  to 

the  President  follows: 

July  30,  1969. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
constituents  for  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  you  are  representing  the  United 
States  on  your  tour  around  the  world. 

As  you  Journey  to  Communist  Rumania.  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  a  situa- 
tion of  which  you  are  probably  already 
aware,  but  I.  nevertheless,  am  compelled  to 
reiterate. 

The  Reverend  Richard  Wurmbrand  is  a 
Christian  pastor  and  a  native  of  Rumania. 
He  was  Imprisoned  after  the  Communist 
takeover  of  Rumania  for  practicing  his  re- 
ligious convictions  and  was  released  in  1964 
as  part  of  a  general  amnesty,  after  having 
spent  14  years  in  prison.  He  bears  18  ugly 
scars  on  "his  back  as  proof  of  persecution 
not  only  of  himself  and  his  church,  but  of 
all  religions — Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish, 
and  Orthodox — in  Rumania. 

In  sworn  testimony  before  a  Congressional 
committee  on  August  10,  1967.  Reverend 
Wurmbrand  documented  numerous  instances 
of  brutal  Communist  persecution  of  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Rumania.  Augmenting 
his  personal  experiences  with  quotes  from  the 
official  Communist  press.  Reverend  Wurm- 
brand cited  the  following  examples  of  re- 
ligious persecution: 

1.  Persons  are  imprisoned  for  showing 
films  of  a  religious  nature  to  children,  dis- 
tributing religious  magazines,  baptizing 
children  and  teaching  religion  to  children. 
Parents  found  "guilty"  of  such  offenses  are 
denied  parental  rights,  and  their  children 
are  placed  in  state  schools. 

2.  The  Communists  make  no  distinction 
between  different  faiths.  Reverend  Wurm- 
brand had  been  imprisoned  with  clergymen 
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of  the  Catholic.  Proteetant,  and  Jewish 
faiths.  "With  ua,"  he  testified,  "nearly  all  the 
Catholic  bishops  have  been  tdlled  under  tor- 
tiiree.  Two  or  three,  perhaps,  have  escaped." 
"In  Rumania,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "I  have 
been  In  prison  with  Jewish  rabbis." 

3.  Charitable  work  in  Rumania  Is  strictly 
forbidden  and  the  sale  of  Bibles  Is  consid- 
ered Illicit  commerce.  Bibles  are  conOscated 
and  condemned  as  "poison." 

Reverend  Wurmbrand  names  names  o* 
religious  leaders  in  Rumania  who  have  been 
arrested  and  cites  the  existence  of  suppressed 
"underground"  churches — Orthodox,  Baptist, 
and  Presbyterian.  Unitarian  pastors  are  also 
In  prison  for  their  religious  beliefs.  Reverend 
Wurmbrand  recounts  a  case  in  Rumania 
where  seven  boys  and  three  girls  were  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  5-6  year  prison  terms 
for  having  publicly  sung  Christian  hymns — 
this  he  documents  further  with  an  article 
from  the  Communist  press. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  the  head  of  the 
greatest  and  freest  nation  In  the  world.  One 
of  our  most  Jealously  guarded  freedoms  Is 
that  of  freedom  of  religion.  You  have  the  re- 
sfKjnslblllty— nay,  the  duty — to  use  your  vast 
Lufluenc*-  and  prestige  to  effect  the  release 
oX  the  hundreds  of  people  who  are  being  tor- 
tured and  Imprisoned  In  Rumania  and  whose 
only  crime  Is  the  wish  to  worship  their  God. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  political  re- 
quest, but  a  moral  one.  On  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica and  free  men  everywhere,  I  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  do  everything  In  your  power 
to  convince  the  Communist  leaders  In 
Rumania  to  have  mercy  on  those  of  all  faltha 
Imprisoned  and  persecuted  In  that  country. 
In  the  name  of  humamty,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

,  M.   Gene  Sntdek, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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THE  APOLLO  11 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
national  spirit  of  pride  and  respect  which 
our  Nation  has  demonstrated  for  the 
achievements  of  the  Apollo  11  flights  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record'  a 
poem  composed  for  this  occasion  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Roy  J.  Ebben  of 
Alsip,  111. : 

The  Apollo  ii 
(By  Roy  J.  Ebben) 

Armstrong,  Aldrin  and  Collins, 
Wondrous  men  are  they: 
Plashing  smiles,  rugged  faces. 
Uncle  Sam's  top  Astro  Aces. 

Strong  of  body,  brilliant  minds. 
The  kind  of  men  our  space  school  finds 
With  plenty  of  courage,  nerves  of  steel 
They  challenged  the  moon  to  a  showdown 
deal 

C.-ipe  Kennedy  was  the  launching  site 
For  Apollo  Eleven's  great  space  flight 
•We've  got  a  Job  to  do",  they  said, 
And  up  the  towers  lift  they  sped 

All  buttoned  up,  all  systems  go 
The  countdown  started  with  cadence  slow, 
A  mighty  blast  and  the  Satiu-n  rose 
Into  orbit  Columbia  goes! 

Proudly  perched  the  Eagle  module 
High  on  the  moon,  right  on  schedule 
The  Astronauts  put  on  a  show. 
Those  men  of  Destiny, 
As  they  walked  upon  the  Tranquil  Sea 
To  change  the  course  of  history 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jilly  30,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  been  holding  full  committee 
hearings  for  more  than  3  months  on  the 
various  proposals  for  reform  of  the 
postal  system. 

The  public  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
be  concluded  this  week.  Since  April  22 
we  have  had  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses, all  of  whom  have  contributed  in 
their  individual  ways  to  our  considera- 
tion of  this  all-encompassing  matter. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  about  the 
need  for  reform  of  the  postal  system. 
The  main  question  is  whether  it  should 
be  done  within  the  present  Department, 
as  I  have  proposed  in  H.R.  4,  or  whether 
it  should  be  done  by  converting  the  De- 
partment into  a  public  corporation,  as 
provided  in  several  bills.  Whichever  way 
we  go,  there  will,  of  course,  be  many  de- 
tails to  be  worked  out  In  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Today's  hearing  was  another  excellent 
session  in  which  the  first  witness  was  a 
former  Postmaster  General,  J.  Edward 
Day.  As  a  former  executive  in  a  major 
business  and  as  a  former  Postmaster 
General,  he  gave  the  committee  the  ben- 
efit of  his  observations  from  his  broad 
backgroimd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Day  for  his  attendance  at  our 
hearings.  Few,  if  any,  have  been  more 
faithful  in  their  attention  to  the  diverse 
views  which  have  been  presented. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  including  the  text  of  Mr.  Day's 
statement  to  our  committee  today: 
Statement  or  J.  Edward  Dat 
I  appreciate  the  InvltaUon  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  appear  today  to  give  my  views  on 
the  proposals  for  post  office  reorganization 
and  for  a  postal  corporation. 

First,  I  want  to  bring  the  Committee  up- 
to-date  on  some  of  my  background,  so  far 
as  it  bears  on  this  subject,  and  on  some  of 
my  current  activities. 

When  I  resigned  as  Postmaster  General  in 
August  1963  I  became  a  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Sldley  &  Axistln.  This  Is  a  large  Chi- 
cago corporation  law  firm  with  which  I  began 
practice  30  years  ago,  and  I  am  In  charge  of 
their  Washington  office. 

On  July  1,  1968,  our  firm  began  represent- 
ing as  one  of  Its  clients  the  Associated  Third 
Class  Mall  Users  and  I  am  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  that  organization.  However,  many  of 
the  points  I  will  touch  on  today  are  of  no 
direct  concern  to  ATCMU  as  such. 

Since  my  opinions  on  each  of  the  endless 
separate  points  Involved  In  these  far  reach- 
ing proposals  of  course  could  not  be  passed 
upon  by  the  ATCMU  Board  of  Directors,  the 
views  I  will  give  today  should  be  treated  as 
my  personal  opinions. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Third  Class  Mall  Users  might  be  expected  to 
agree.  In  general,  with  my  views  on  the  postal 
reorganization  proposals. 

However,  It  Is  difficult  for  an  organization 
with  a  diverse  membership  of  people  who 
cannot  follow  all  the  details  of  postal  legis- 
lation to  be  expected  to  have  an  agreed  posi- 
tion on  each  of  the  many  separate  features 


of  a  complicated  proposal  such  as  the  postal 
reorganization  and  postal  corporation  plans. 

OPPOSIS   CORPOEATION   EARLY 

In  April  1967,  when  Larry  O'Brien  first 
announced  his  proposal  for  a  postal  corpora- 
tion, I  wrote  a  nationally  syndicated  article 
at  the  request  of  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance  explaining  the  reasons  why  I 
opposed  the  Idea.  That  was  a  year  before  I 
or  our  firm  had  any  connection  with  ATCMU. 
That  article  started  out  as  follows : 

"With  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend 
Larry  O'Brien,  I  feel  that  his  much  publi- 
cized speech  about  turning  the  Post  Office 
over  to  a  a  nonprofit  government  corpora- 
tion revives  an  old  and  unrealistic  sugges- 
tion at  a  very  bad  time. 

"The  impending  lengthy  discussion  and 
study  of  this  plan  will,  in  my  opinion,  only 
postfxjne  facing  up  to  some  urgent  but 
achievable  needs  of  the  Post  Office.  In  addi- 
tion the  speech  has  provided  ammunition 
from  a  surprising  source  for  those  who  de- 
lude themselves  by  believing  that  business 
has  a  monopoly  on  brains  and  efficiency  and 
that  government  employees  and  managers 
are  lazy  Incompetents. 

"The  fouled-up  Post  Office  Mr.  O'Brien  de- 
scribes In  his  speech  is  a  Department  I  never 
knew." 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  re- 
published the  article  in  an  up-dated  form  a 
year  ago  when  the  Kappel  Commission  Re- 
port was  first  Issued. 

OPPOSITION   GETS  LITTLE   NOTICE 

To  me.  It  Is  quite  remarkable  that.  In  spite 
Of  the  many  objections  which  can  be  made 
to  the  corporation  proposal,  there  has  been 
very  little  published  notice  of  these  objec- 
tions. 

On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  barrage 
of  one-sided  propaganda  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  slogans  put  forward  In  support  of 
the  Kappel  proposal,  much  of  it — I  am  afraid 
— by  people  who  have  limited  qualifications 
as  experts  on  the  Post  Office  or  even  as  ex- 
perts on  operation  of  large  organizations  gen- 
erally. 

To  qualify  myself  a  bit.  I  might  mention 
that  prior  to  my  929  days  as  Postmaster 
General,  I  was  for  eight  years  one  of  the  top 
senior  officers  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  which.  In  terms  of  as- 
sets, is  the  largest  private  corporation  In  the 
world. 

In  a  remarkable  number  of  respects.  Pru- 
dential  Is  similar  to  the  Poet  Office.  Both 
have  offices  and   personnel  in  every  part  of 
the  country:    both   have  a  need   for  giving 
good  service  and  establishing  favorable  rela- 
tions  with   the   public:    both   have   regional 
offices  with  continuing  problems  of  the  degree 
of  autonomy  to  give  the  regions  and  to  local 
offices;  both  have  major  real  estat;  responsi- 
bilities in  building  or  leasing  buildings  large 
and  small:    both   handle  large  amounts   of 
money,    both  have   employees   who   are   or- 
ganized in  highly  aggressive  unions;  both  are 
basically  paperwork   operations:    both    have 
an   Inspection   service;    both   have   complex 
problems  of  levels  of  management,  chains  of 
command,    and    internal    communications; 
both  are  highly  regulated  as  to  their  policies 
and  operations  by  detailed  legislation;   both 
are  faced  with  problems  of  turnover  and  the 
necessity  of  competing  in  the  labor  market 
for  rank  and  file  personnel  (in  contrast  with 
earlier  years  when  there  was  a  situation  of 
highly  stable  and  dedicated  employment  of 
people  for  whom  employment  security  was 
the  major  Incentive). 

BOTH    HAVE    HAD    HEADACHES 

In  addition,  both  organizations  have  for 
years  experienced  the  headaches  associated 
with  attempting  to  automate  and  mechanize 
operations.  Both  have  even  had  several 
changes  In  the  top  chief  executive  just  in 
the  past  8  Vj  years. 

I  may  seem  to  be  overdoing  the  close  com- 
parison between  these  two  giant  organlza- 
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tlons,  one  public  and  one  private,  but  It  Is 
a  fact  that  when  I  came  from  Prudential  to 
the  Post  Office  in  1961  I  often  felt  that  I 
had  merely  moved  to  a  different  desk  In  the 
same  organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  only  partly  in  Jest, 
I  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  a  very 
large  private  bureaucracy  even  has  another 
feature  which  Is  often  thought  of  as  associ- 
ated only  with  government.  This  Is  Illus- 
trated by  an  apocryphal  story  about  a  top 
officer  of  a  large  life  Insurance  company  who 
was  asked  to  run  for  United  States  Senator. 
After  thinking  It  over,  he  declined,  saying. 
"I  don't  want  to  leave  the  Metropolitan  Life. 
I  like  politics  too  much."  It  is  definitely  a 
fact  that  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  pon- 
tics In  all  large  organizations,  public  or 
private. 

HAVE    BEEN    ON    BOTH    SIDES 

I  mention  all  this  background  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  did  have  an  unusual  experi- 
ence in  acquiring  a  top  level  Inside  famili- 
arity with  one  of  the  largest  private  organi- 
zations In  the  world  and  one  of  the  largest 
public  organizations.  This  Is  Important  be- 
cause too  many  of  the  editorials  and  col- 
umns commenting  on  the  postal  corporation 
Idea  have  Indicated  that — 

(a)  Anyone  who  understands  business 
management  will  necessarily  be  an  all-out 
advocate  of  the  postal  corporation  Idea,  and 

(b)  That  business  management  Is  a 
fortiori  better  than  government  man- 
agement. 

There  are  thousands  of  pages  In  the  Kappel 
Commission  Report  and  Its  supporting  vol- 
umes and  thousands  more  pages  have  been 
written  about  the  Report  and  about  related 
or  alternative  proposals.  Therefore,  in  a 
statement  of  this  kind,  one  can  only  touch 
on  some  of  the  highlights. 

I  agree  with  most  of  what  appears  In  the 
statement  made  before  this  Committee  by 
Mr.  Fred  Helen  on  this  subject  on  May  20. 
I  am  convinced  that  even  If  the  post  office — 
corporation  or  not — could  pay  six  figure  sal- 
aries, they  could  not  get  a  better  executive 
than  Fred. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  he  was  not  even 
consulted  before  the  postal  corporation  pro- 
posal was  launched  by  Mr.  O'Brien  In  AprU, 
1967.  It  is  equally  regrettable  that  someone 
with  his  long  and  deep  knowledge  of  postal 
problems  was  not  a  member  of  the  Kappel 
Commission. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  were,  of 
course,  all  Important  men.  However,  I  think 
It  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one  of  them 
had  any  background  In  postal  matters. 

I  doubt  if  the  President  of  Campbell  Soup 
Company — who  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission— would  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
results  of  a, critical  survey  of  his  company 
by  a  group  that  did  not  Include  even  one 
person  with  the  slightest  experience  In  the 
food  business. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  the  President 
of  General  Electric,  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
and  of  Cummins  Engine  Company — all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

COMPARE    WITH    A.T.    &    T. 

The  same  is  even  true  of  AT  &  T — a  com- 
pany for  which  I  have  the  most  Intense  per- 
sonal and  professional  respect.  Some  might 
think  that  there  are  many  parallels  to  the 
Post  Office  in  a  telephone  system  because 
both  Involve  communications.  However,  elec- 
tronic communications  are.  by  their  nature, 
readily  susceptible  to  a  most  far-reaching  de- 
gree of  standardization  and  automation. 

Electronic  switching  makes  it  possible  to 
have  the  customer  get  his  Individual  call 
through  to  Its  destination  without  any  direct 
participation  by  a  telephone  company  em- 
ployee. 

On  the  other  hand,  regardless  of  all  the 
superficial  Ideas  that  some  may  have,  any 
postal  system  will  necessarily  remain  to  a 
large  degree  of  manual  operation. 
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As  one  example,  42%  of  Post  Office  cost  Is 
for  delivery  service  and  It  Is  certainly  never 
going  to  be  possible  to  have  mall  delivered 
door-to-door  by  a  clanking  robot. 

Similarly,  there  are  over  30,000  post  offices 
and  only  200  or  300  of  them  at  the  very 
most  are  large  enough  too  justify  a  high  de- 
gree of  mechanization. 

BUDGET    BUREAU     IS    PROBLEM 

Although  no  person  having  any  post  office 
background  was  Included  on  the  Commis- 
sion, one  of  the  10  commissioners  was  a 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying  that  I  think 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  the  No.  1  enemy 
of  the  Post  Office  and  accountable  more 
than  any  other  one  reason  for  Post  Office 
difficulties. 

Federal  money  generally  Is  handed  out  to 
the  glamorous  or  politically  potent  agen- 
cies, such  as  Defense.  Space  and  Welfare. 
Nearly  all  of  the  old-line,  non-glamorous 
agencies  such  as  the  Post  Office,  Customs 
Bureau  and  the  regulatory  agencies,  are 
strangled  to  death  for  funds  to  try  to  do  a 
decent  Job. 

The  Poet  Office  problem  Is  lack  of  money 
and  that  problem  can't  be  solved  by  re- 
shuffling the  organization  chart  or  giving 
new  titles  to  the  people  In  charge. 

KAPPEL    CROUP    PREMISES 

My  objections  to  the  Kappel  approach 
largely  relate  to  the  premises  and  assump- 
tions on  which  the  propKDsal  Is  based.  I  dis- 
agree with  nearly  all  of  them.  Some  of  these 
premises  and  assumptions,  which  are  either 
explicit  In  the  Report  or  implicit  In  its  tone 
and  recommendations,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Post  Office  generally  Is  a  mess. 

(2)  The  dlfficulUes  In  the  Chicago  Post 
Office  In  October  1966  were  a  symptom  of  an 
approaching  catastrophe  in  the  Post  Office 
generally. 

(3)  ParticlpaUon  by  Congress  In  postal 
policy,  postal  rates  and  postal  pay  represents 
intolerable  Interference  and  has  fouled  up 
the  Department's  operations. 

(4)  Huge  savings  on  the  order  of  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  can  be  achieved  by  adopting  the 
Kappel  recommendations. 

(5)  There  Is  some  magic  of  efficiency, 
economy  and  error-free  management  In  a 
corporate  form  of  organization.  (I  might 
mention  here  that  It  was  not  a  federal  de- 
partment that  brought  out  the  Edsel  auto- 
mobile, or  the  Convalr  880  airplane,  or  that 
hired  the  private  detectives  to  tall  Ralph 
Nader.) 

(6)  An  organization  Is  political  only  when 
Congress  has  a  major  say  in  its  affairs  and  is 
pure  and  prUtlnely  non-political  when  presi- 
dential appointees  run  things. 

(7)  The  first  and  foremost  goal  of  the 
Post  Office  should  be  a  break-even  operation. 

(8)  There  is  a  better  chance  of  continuing 
the  Post  Office's  long  history  of  strike  free 
labor  management  relations  by  halting  the 
program  of  having  postal  pay  set  by  Congress 
and  to,  instead,  have  It;  determined  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  In  my  opinion,  this  col- 
lective bargaining  would,  at  best,  end  up 
almost  every  time  with  arbitration  and  a 
decision  by  one  or  two  men  on  the  pay  level 
of  over  700,000  employees. 

(9)  Postal  employees  can  and  should  be 
separated  from  and  treated  differently  from 
other  federal  employees  on  Job  status,  fringe 
benefits  and  other  features  of  employment. 

BREAK-EVEN   OBSESSION 

To  go  back  to  number  7  on  this  last  of 
premises,  I  feel  that  the  greatest  flaw  in 
the  Kappel  aproach  is  the  adoption  of  what 
I  call  the  break-even  obsession  about  the 
Post  Office. 

If  a  state  university  were  run  on  the  phi- 
losophy that  its  educational  program  was 
limited  to  what  It  could  pay  for  out  of  tui- 
tion it  collected,  it  wouldn't  be  exjjected  to 
be  much  of  a  university.  The  goal  of  a  great 
public  university  is  to  provide  an  educational 
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program  of  top  quality.  Consideration  of  the 
relationship  of  flnanclal  outgo  to  amounts 
collected  from  the  students  Is  purely  second- 
ary. 

The  same  should  be  true  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice— and  will  be  If  historical  policy  la  fol- 
lowed In  setting  Post  Office  goals  and  priori- 
ties. The  Post  Office  receives  part — at  the 
moment  a  very  large  part— of  the  amount  It 
needs  to  pay  Its  costs  from  charges  by  users. 
But  since  It  serves  all  the  people — and  since 
those  users  are  taxpayers — there  Is  no  ob- 
jective reason  why  it  should  retrieve  all  of 
Its  costs  from  postal  charges. 

POSTAGE   JUST  ANOTHER  TAX 

Charges  for  jWEtage  are  really  Just  another 
tax.  Taxpayers  are  already  paying  for  gov- 
ernment services.  The  Post  Office  provides 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  widely  needed  and 
used  of  government  services.  It  Is  entirely  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  the  federal  tax  revenues 
should  provide  a  significant  part  of  the  postal 
budget. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  groups,  conserva- 
tive newspaper  editorial  writers  and  others, 
have  talked  for  years  about  the  need  for  a 
break-even  operation  In  the  Post  Office. 

Their  speeches  and  articles  assume  that  the 
desirability — even  the  necessity — for  a  break- 
even operation  needs  no  proof.  In  fact  does 
not  even  leave  room  for  argument. 

They  talk  as  though  the  proposition  were 
carved  in  stone  on  Slnal.  A  remarkable  Job 
has  been  done  of  turning  slogans  for  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view  into  something  ap- 
proaching gospel. 

All  of  this  talk,  usually  unanswered  talk — 
has  tended  to  balloon  the  break-even  phi- 
losophy Into  a  break-even  obsession. 

From  time  to  time  certain  postal  officials, 
nearly  all  Budget  Bureau  officials  and  many 
so-called  analysts  of  the  Post  Office,  fall  vic- 
tim to  this  break-even  obsession  and  come 
to  regard  It  as  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  postal 
goals  and  thinking. 

POST    OFFICE    LIKE    TRANSIT    SYSTEM 

From  a  flnanclal  standpoint  the  Post  Of- 
fice Is  much  like  a  metropolitan  public  tran- 
sit svstem.  Since  nearly  everybody  uses  It. 
it  makes  llUle  difference  whether  It  Is  paid 
for  by  user  charges  or.  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree, by  general  tax  revenue. 

The  fact  that  the  Post  Office  has  a  so-called 
deficit  is  no  more  relevant  to  Judging  its 
effectiveness  and  goals  than  the  'deficit" 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  or  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Yet  the  reason  the  Post  Office  has  this  so- 
called  deficit  Is  purely  and  simply  because 
Its  costs  continue  to  go  up  with  all  other  costs 
and  Congress  has  used  common  sens*  and 
regard  for  the  public  Interest  in  avoiding 
overly  frequent  and  overly  precipitous  rate 
Increases. 

Nonetheless,  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
deficit  is  used  in  the  Kappel  Report  and  by 
others  as  supposed  proof  that  the  Post  Office 
is  archaic,  inefficient,  poorly  managed  aiid 
all  the  rest. 

This  Is  perhaps  understandable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  age  where  scoffinc. 
criticism,  carping  and  cynicism  are  the  order 
of  the  day. 

HARD     TO     SEE     GOOD     SIDE 

It  is  not  fashionable  to  see  the  good  side 
of  much  of  anything  or  to  be  understanding 
about  work  situations  where  occasional  hu- 
man errors  make  It  difficult  to  achieve  100''; 
perfection. 

In  our  frenzied.  Impersonal  society  It  is 
popular  to  find  fault,  and  the  Post  Office  and 
its  employees  are  natural  targets. 

Add  to  this  the  human  quality  of  nearly 
all  of  us  to  think  of  his  own  problem  as  the 
really  big  problem,  so  that  every  mistake  or 
delay  as  to  his  own  msll  by  the  Post  Office, 
no  matter  how  isolated  or  Infrequent.  Is 
masnified    into    a    sweeping    generalization 
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tbat  the  Poet  Office  1<  poorly  organized  asd 
poorly  run. 

It  U  hard  for  any  Individual  to  think  of 
the  occasional  delay  In  one  of  hla  own  let- 
ters In  the  context  of  delivering  80  billion 
pieces  of  mall  a  year — which  number  Is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  number  of  secondi 
which  have  ticked  by  since  the  death  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar. 

My  principal  argument,  therefore,  with  the 
Kappel  proposal  Is  Its  top  priority  emphasis 
on  the  break-even  goal,  rather  than  on  service 
as  the  top  consideration. 

POSTAL    RATES    WOULD    DOUBLE 

If  the  corporation  were  established,  as  pro- 
posed, with  the  rigid  break-even  requirement. 
with  participation  by  Congress  In  the  rate- 
making  process  diluted  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point,  and  with  the  proposed  bond 
Issue  authority,  the  result  would  be  that  rates 
for  all  classes  of  mall  would  have  to  go  up 
as  much  as  100% 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  to  the 
parcel  p>o6t  system  as  the  result  of  giving 
rate-making  power  to  the  Executive  Branch, 
rather  than  to  Congress. 

The-  rates  hftve  been  raised  so  frequently 
and  so-ijreclpltately  that  the  whole  system 
Is  on  the  verge  of  being  wrecked  and  par- 
cel service  at  moderate  costs  Is  no  longer 
available  to  the  general  public  from  the 
Post  Office. 

I  feel  that  the  Kappel  predictions  of  sav- 
ings which  can  be  achieved  by  adopting  Its 
recommendations  are  so  unrealistic  as  to  be 
strictly  of  an  Ivory  tower  nature. 

The  biggest  single  saving  Is  to  come  from 
mechanization  for  superseding  certain  ac- 
tivities of  city  letter  carriers.  The  Report 
says  that  15<~c  of  the  cost  of  delivery  opera- 
tions can  be  saved  by  this  means.  TTils  flgtires 
out  to  about  S450  million  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  delivery  operation  accounts  for  42  vi 
of  Post  Office  costs. 

ANOTHER    OLD    IDEA 

This  Idea  of  trying  to  mechanize  the 
change  of  address  and  casing  work  which  the 
latter  carrier  performs  when  he  first  comes 
on  duty  Is  an  old  Idea.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  In  the  past  and  found  to  be  completely 
unworkable. 

If  It  would  work.  It  could  be  Instituted  Im- 
mediately and  certainly  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  reorganization  of  the  Department. 
This,  and  other  suggestions  relating  to  in- 
creased mechanization,  cannot  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  savings  related  to  having  a  cor- 
poration take  over. 

Unrealistic  statements  by  study  commit- 
tee3  that  the  Post  Office  could  save  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  me  nothing  new. 

Back  in  1954  a  10-member  Advisory  Coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee claimed  that  "economies  totaling 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  possible" 
In  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Summerfleld  had  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  Council's  recommendations  made  by  the 
Department  and  by  outside  experts  including 
Mr  Maurice  Stans.  and  Issued  a  350  page  re- 
port which,  among  other  things,  demon- 
strated In  detail  that  any  claim  of  great 
potential  short  term  savings  was  totally  un- 
realistic. 

SAVING    ONLY    BT    RATE    BOOSTS 

Since  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  billion 
dollars  of  real,  near  term  savings,  or  any- 
thing close  to  It  is  possible.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  break-even  policy  prescribed  by 
the  Administration  BUI  could  be  carried  out 
only  by  financial  shock  treatment  In  the 
form  of  drastic  rate  Increases  and  contin- 
uing cutbacks  In  service. 

As  a  lawyer  I  believe  that  radical  general 
rate  Increases  could,  under  this  Bill,  be  made 
entirely  by  administrative  action  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  could  then  remain  In  effect  for 
two  years  or  more,  without  any  power  in 
either  the  Congress  or  the  courts  to  veto  or 
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even  modify  the  Increases  during  those  two 
or  more  years. 

Tbls  la  possible  under  the  temporary  rate 
authority  in  Sees.  1263(d)  and  1267(e)  of 
HSl.  1 1760  and  is  something  new  the  Kappel 
Report  did  not  recommend. 

I  think  the  Poet  Office  Department  is  re- 
alistic in  recognizing  that  if  break-even  is  to 
be  achieved  the  Corporation  must  have  this 
unprecedented,  unrestricted  "temporary 
rate"  power. 

This  one  feature  of  H.R.  11750  alone  dram- 
atizes how  the  whole  concept  of  postal 
policy  would  be  dislocated  by  this  proposal. 

MEMORANDA    ON    BONDS.    RATES 

I  am  offering  for  the  record  legal  memo- 
randa our  law  firm  has  prepared,  one  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  Chapter  10  of  H.R. 
11760  on  the  bond  Issuing  authority  and  the 
other  on  Chapter  12  on  Rates  and  Rate- 
making. 

(My  work  on  this  statement  and  our  firm's 
work  on  these  memoranda  Is  covered  by  our 
retainer  from  ATCMU  which,  of  course,  has 
an  interest  in  seeing  that  these  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  are  carefully  analyzed.) 

In  these  memoranda  we  summarize  some 
of  the  highly  objectionable  and  questionable 
features  of  the  proposed  bond  issuing  au- 
thority and  the  proposed  career  Rate  Com- 
missioner set  up. 

PREDICTS    12 -CENT    RATE 

My  prediction  is  that  adoption  In  toto  of 
H.R.  11750  would  bring  us  a  12  cent  first  class 
rate  In  just  a  few  years  and  enormous  rate 
Increases  for  each  of  other  classes  too. 

Here  are  just  some  of  my  reasons  for  this 
prediction: 

1.  Despite  all  the  glowing  statements  about 
the  saleability  of  the  proposed  non-govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds,  I  am  convinced 
they  would  be  saleable  only  at  sky  high 
Interest  rates — 10  or  12  percent — and  even 
then  only  with  extremely  generous  sinking 
fund  and  mortgage  Hen  provisions. 

Even  now  the  commercial  mortgage  rate 
for  fully  secured  loans  to  profitable  corpora- 
tion is  9.5  p>er  cent.  Sound  business  con- 
cerns are  p>aying  an  effective  rate  of  10.4  per 
cent  for  bank  loans. 

I  would  expect  the  servicing — combined 
Interest  and  principal  amortization— of  the 
projected  $10  billion  of  postal  bonds  to  cost 
the  Corporation  as  much  as  82  billion  a  year. 
This  would  be  an  entirely  new  direct  cost 
to  the  postal  service  to  be  {>ald  for  from 
postal  rate  Increases. 

(It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  general 
rate  Increase  affecting  first,  second  and 
third  class,  such  as  Is  now  being  proposed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  brings  In  about 
$660  million  a  year,  assuming  no  loss  in 
volume.) 

REGARDING    PROMOTIONS 

2.  The  backers  of  the  corporation  proposal 
say  much  about  the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
promotion  for  rank  and  file  postal  employees. 
I  would  assume  that  these  backers  there- 
fore contemplate  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
higher  level  Jobs.  This  could  cost  a  hundred 
million  dollars  or  more  annually. 

3.  The  Department  has  committed  Itself 
to  an  Improved  cost  ascertainment  system. 
This  is  bound  to  show  that  too  much  postal 
cost  is  now  being  assigned  to  some  of  the 
non-priority  classes  of  mall.  This  would 
mean  a  further  increase  for  first  class. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  a  corpo- 
ration or  Congress  or  anyone  else  Is  going  to 
institute  these  staggering  Increases  for  first 
class  mall  without  Increases  at  the  same 
time  for  other  classes,  regardless  of  what 
proper  cost  ascertainment  shows. 

When  I  predict  12  cents  for  first  class,  I 
am  assuming  huge  Increases  for  other  classes 
too. 

4.  Mr.  Blount  has  pointed  out  quite  real- 
istically In  testimony  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  that 
the  Post  Office  "faces  the  loss  of  eonie  of 
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its  more  lucrative  third  class  mall  business" 
to  private  carriers. 

He  then  stated:  "Loss  of  third  class  mall 
[volume]  ultimately  works  to  Increase  the 
postage  required  of  first  class  mall." 

This  is  Just  what  I  contemplate  would 
happen  as  a  result  of  the  drastic  rate  in- 
creases for  all  classes  which  I  foresee  re- 
sulting from  the  career  Rate  Commissioner 
set  up  and  bond  financing  proposal. 

cinrrNG  pttblic  sehvici  share 

5.  The  public  service  allowance  would, 
imder  the  Administration  Bill,  be  sharply  re- 
duced. This  means  rates  would  have  to  go 
higher. 

6.  The  special  carrying  charge  and  im- 
puted charge  features  for  parcel  post  rate 
making  Included  in  Section  1203  of  H.R.  11750 
is  bound  to  mean  even  further  acceleration 
of  rate  increases  for  that  class,  further  cream 
skimming  by  competitors  and  more  huge 
losses  of  the  profitable  portion  of  parcel 
post  volume. 

Parcel  post  makes  a  big  contribution  to 
post  office  institutional  cost.  When  parcel 
post  volume  plummets,  this  institutional 
cost  has  to  be  picked  up  by  the  other  classes. 

7.  The  Kapjjel  Commission  (Report,  p.  82) 
recommended  that  "the  Corporation  fix  Its 
rates  to  earn  its  projected  costs.  Including 
interest  and  appreciation,  plus  about  3  to 
5  percent  to  cover  unanticipated  costs." 

This  l3  a  recommendation  that  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  followed  by  a  postal  corpora- 
tion determined  to  meet  a  break-even  goal, 
and,  particularly,  to  try  to  provide  adequate 
support   for   servicing   Its    bonds. 

Sec.  1201  of  HJl.  11750  says  that  "costs", 
which,  with  limited  exceptions,  are  to  be 
covered  by  postal  revenue,  shall  include  "a 
reasonable  provision  for  contingencies."  Five 
percent  of  p>06tal  costs  would  come  to  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars. 

8.  Section  1201  of  H.R.  11750  also  says  that 
"costs"  to  be  covered  shall  Include  "deprecia- 
tion on  capital  facilities  and  equipment." 
The  Kappel  Report  Annex  material  indicates 
depreciation  should  be  $35  million  per  $1 
billion  of  capital  investment.  (Annex  I,  Sec. 
II,  p.  30.) 

WnX   THEY    SAVE    DOLLARS? 

9.  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  all  or 
even  the  major  part  of  projected  capital  Im- 
provements to  be  acquired  with  the  bond 
proceeds  are  going  to  save  dollars,  particu- 
larly on  a  near  term  basis. 

If  a  postal  building  Is  antiquated  and 
poorly  ventilated  and  crowded  it  should  be 
replaced  regardless  of  whether  a  dollar  sav- 
ing can  be  claimed 

If  the  capital  Improvement  program  Is  well 
bEilanced  and  service  oriented,  it  should  in- 
clude many  facilities  directed  toward  faster 
delivery  which  facilities  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  significant  saving  in  op- 
erating costs. 

Hamburg,  Germany,  has  a  three  foot  diam- 
eter urge  capacity  pneumatic  tube  system 
for  carrying  mall  under  Its  streets.  London 
has  a  special  subway  system  just  for  carry- 
ing mall. 

New  York  City.  Chicago.  Boston  and  even- 
tually Washington  should  have  hundreds  of 
millions  in  federal  money  spent  on  adapta- 
tion of  the  subway  systems  for  carrying  mail. 

A  mall  truck  can't  move  any  faster  in  Man- 
hattan crosstown  traffic  snarls  than  your 
taxi  can. 

10.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  prestigious 
backers  of  the  postal  corporation  plan,  Mr. 
Gronouski,  told  you  last  week:  "I  support 
the  postal  corporation  Idea,  also,  because 
•  •  •  I  would  look  for  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment In  postal  worker  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits" under  that  system. 

I  doubt  if  that  prediction  was  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  gave  overwhelming 
support  to  the  corporation  proposal  In  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  membership  poll. 

But  because  of  Mr.  Qronouskl's  experience 
and  good  Judgment,  we  must  accept  this  pre- 
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diction  as  at  least  a  posslbUty  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  result  in  dollar  savings  for 
the  corporation. 

FIRST  CLASS  IS   MONET  SOURCE 

These  are  Just  some  highlights  of  why  first 
class  rates  would,  in  my  Judgment,  skyrocket 
under  the  corporation  proposal.  First  class  is 
where  the  money  is — particularly  in  view  of 
the  very  real  competitive  situation  which 
must  be  faced  in  pricing  other  classes  of 
mail. 

In  my  opinion  the  break-even  policy  and 
the  break-even  obsession  would  also  result 
In  service  curtailment  by  the  Coi^joratlon. 

Just  m  the  past  six  months  we  have  seen 
repeated  announcements  of  reduced  service 
by  a  highly  capable  but  definitely  break-even 
oriented  postal  administration. 

For  example,  In  these  six  months  there  has 
been  announcement  (a)  of  abandonment  of 
the  ABCD  program  for  same  day  delivery  In 
business  areas,  (b)  of  reduction  of  weekday 
business  area  deliveries  from  three  to  two, 
(c)  of  reduction  of  Saturday  business  area 
deliveries  from  two  to  one,  (d)  of  curtail- 
ments of  special  delivery  service  and  (e)  of 
proposals  to  require  detached  address  cards 
for  merchandise  samples. 

It  also  seems  a  near  certainty  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  break-even  obsession  the 
Corporation  would  drastically  curtail  rural 
routes  and  rural  post  offices. 

CONGRESS  WOtTLD  LACK  VETO 

Under  H.R.  11750  Congress  would  have 
no  veto  power  over  this.  The  story  of  what 
happens  to  service  to  less  densely  populated 
areas  when  an  intense  cost  squeeze  is  on 
can  be  seen  in  the  recent  history  of  REA. 

I  mentioned  In  my  list  of  premises  be- 
hind the  Kappel  Report  the  great  emphasis 
In  that  report  on  the  problems  in  the  Chi- 
cago Post  Office  in  October  1966,  which  have 
been  picked  up  and  magnified  by  many  of 
the  columnists  and  editorial  -^Titers  as 
though  that  one  situation  showed  that  the 
entire  Post  Office  was  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  Jxist  one  big 
problem  there  which  resulted  from  a  well- 
meaning  but  disastrous  error  In  manage- 
ment decision  making. 

A  new  postmaster  had  taken  over  at  a  time 
when  an  unusually  heavy  volume  of  mail 
hit  the  office.  He  needed  overtime  to  cope 
with  the  work  load.  It  was  denied  him.  That 
was  the  whole  trouble. 

NO  ONE  CHECKED  CHICAGO  STORY 

It  Is  a  really  remarkable  fact  to  me,  and 
an  indication  of  a  pre-judgment  of  the  Post 
Office  problem  by  the  Kappel  Commission 
staff,  that  even  though  this  1966  Chicago 
problem  was  used  as  the  lead  off  horror  story 
in  the  Kappel  Report,  no  one  on  the  Kappel 
Commission  or  staff  ever  sat  down  with  that 
new  Postmaster  of  Chicago  and  got  his  ex- 
planation of  what  the  problem  really  was. 

To  me,  that  is  just  as  unfair  as  it  would 
be  to  take  the  Isolated  case  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  power  blackout  in  New  York 
a  few  years  ago  and  to  conclude  from  that 
that  the  entire  privately  operated  electric 
utility  system  in  the  country  was  poorly 
managed  and  on  the  verge  of  catastrophe. 

During  the  hearing  on  June  5,  1969,  before 
this  Committee  on  the  postal  corporation 
plan  recommended  by  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Kappel  Insisted  that  because  the 
Post  Office  Department  does  not  operate  in 
the  black,  business  Is  being    -subsidized." 

But  would  he  feel  that  the  businessman 
who  goes  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  advice  or  information  is  being  subsidized 
because  the  Department  does  not  make  him 
pay  a  fee? 

Of  course  not.  Mr.  Kappel  would  readily 
recognize  that  service  from  the  Department 
ol  Commerce  is  something  he  pays  for  ^-Ith 
his  tax  money  and  Is  entitled  to  get  as  a 
taxpayer. 
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A  man  who  takes  his  family  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  Is  certainly  not  being  "sub- 
sidized" merely  because  the  entrance  fee 
he  pays  is  small  in  relation  to  what  It  costs 
the  government  to  make  the  facilities  avail- 
able. 

REGARDING  SUBSIDIES 

The  simplistic  talk  about  subsidies  to 
users  of  the  mall  is  based  entirely  upon  the 
unproven  and  unproveable  assumption  that 
the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  nothing  whatever 
for  his  tax  money  where  the  Post  Office  is 
concerned,  but  Is  entitled  to  all  kinds  of  free 
services — very  often  much  less  essential — 
from  other  federal  agencies. 

The  Post  Office  furmshes  a  service  which 
practically  everyone  wants  and  uses  and  is 
glad  to  have.  Because  of  this,  taxpayers 
today  should,  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
be  entitled  to  have  their  taxes  pay  for  some 
of  the  ser\'lce  they  get  from  the  Post  Office. 

With  taxes  at  sky  high  levels  many  taxpay- 
ers are  getting  less  and  less  what  they  really 
want  for  their  tax  dollars.  They  are  getting 
Viet  Nam.  They  may,  according  to  a  high 
administration  source,  be  pmylng  for  a  trip 
to  Mars. 

Many  of  the  things  the  rank  and  file  tax- 
payers pay  for  never  come  to  them  at  all: 
farm  price  support  payments,  foreign  aid 
grants,  rent  supplements,  and  much,  much 
more. 

WHAT    TAXPAYER    REALLY    WANTS 

Let  us  first  ask  ourselves  what  per  cent  of 
the  total  federal  spending  is  for  things  the 
average  taxpayer  really  wants  and  would  ask 
for  if  the  government  weren't  already  provid- 
ing them.  It  could  be  a  rather  modest  per 
cent. 

The  service  provided  by  the  Post  Office 
would,  however,  certainly  be  Included  in  this 
percent,  even  If  It  were  small.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  say  this  average  taxpayer  is  not 
entitled  to  have  his  tax  dollars  pay  for  any 
part  of  his  postal  service. 

It  Is  a  strange  thing  now.  In  the  eyes  of 
many,  deUvery  of  a  letter  Is  a  "business"  type 
activity  for  which  a  taxpayer  should  pay  In 
full  through  user  charges,  while  other  types 
of  government  activity,  even  when  performed 
by  the  Post  Office,  is  a  service  which  a  tax- 
payer Is  entitled  to  get  for  his  tax  dollar. 

For  example,  if  a  householder  complains  to 
the  Post  Office  about  receiving  an  advertise- 
ment for  obscene  material  he  is  not  expected 
to  pay  the  Post  Office  for  its  efforts — often 
extensive — in  investigating  the  case. 

If  a  businessman  asks  the  Post  Office  to 
check  into  and  prosecute  a  scheme  to  use  the 
malls  to  defraud,  no  one  thinks  he  is  being 
subsidized  because  he  does  not  reimburse  the 
Post  Office  for  the  expense  it  Incurs. 

WHY    PAY    FULL    COST? 

So  what  is  it  about  the  government  deliv- 
ering a  piece  of  mall  which  is  so  different? 
Nothing  but  custom.  It  has  been  traditional 
to  make  a  charge.  But  there  Is  nothing  in 
logic  that  decrees  that  that  charge  must  pay 
the  full  cost. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  In  common 
sense  or  orderly  thinking  that  compels  the 
conclusion  that,  if  that  charge  does  not  pay 
the  full  cost,  the  agency  handling  the  trans- 
action is  archaic,  inept,  Inefficient,  unman- 
aged,  or  unmanageable. 

There  are  other  things  done  by  govern- 
ment for  which  It  Is  easy  to  make  a  charge, 
but  which  by  equally  accidental  custom,  no 
charge  is  made. 

Public  libraries  could  easily  charge  every- 
one a  rental  fee.  But  they  don't.  They  operate 
as  a  service  to  taxpayers.  True,  they  may 
charge  a  daily  fee  for  certain  much-in-de- 
mand  recent  books. 

But  the  fact  they  obtain  some  of  their 
revenue  from  user  charges  certainly  isn't 
used  by  the  editorial  writers  to  "prove  '  that 
public  libraries  are  unbusinesslike  and  poorly 
managed  because  they  do  not  set  their 
charges  so  they  will  operate  in  the  black. 
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It  Is  easy  to  assign  a  user  charge  for  sewer 
service  or  trash  collection  service.  But  most 
cltieB  don't.  A  few  do. 

TOLL    ROADS    ARE    EXCEPTION 

It  Is  easy  to  charge  for  use  of  highways. 
We  have  some  roads  for  which  a  toll  is 
charged,  even  though  the  motorists  using 
them  have  already  paid  gasoline  taxes  for 
road  building.  But  toll  roads  are  the  excep- 
tion. 

There  is  a  simple  explanation  for  all  these 
examples.  All  levels  of  government  are  hard 
up  for  money.  They  have  tapped  nearly 
every  source  of  tax  revenue.  They  like  to 
call  taxes  by  euphemistic  labels. 

But  nonetheless  user  charges,  such  as  tolls 
for  using  highways,  or  monthly  fees  for  sewer 
service  or  trash  collection  service,  or  tuition 
for  attending  state  colleges,  are  merely  dif- 
ferent forms  of  taxes. 

It  Is  really  immaterial— from  the  sUnd- 
point  of  showing  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
tivity Is  "efficient" — that  a  user  charge  pays 
all,  or  only  a  part,  or  none  at  all  of  the  cost 
to  provide  the  service  to  taxpayers. 

Some  of  the  statements  which  are  made 
about  how  much  prouder  the  postal  em- 
ployees will  feel,  and  how  much  higher  their 
morale  xvill  be.  if  user  charges  pay  the  lull 
costs  of  the  Post  Office,  are  of  doubtful 
validity. 

E>oes  anyone  really  think  crews  who  work 
on  repairing  toll  roads  are  happier  and 
prouder  than  crews  that  work  on  roads  that 
have  no  user  charges? 

STOP     ACCENTING     MESS 

A  positive  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
morale  of  postal  employees  is  to  stop  the 
endless  sloganeering  about  how  the  Depart- 
ment is  supposedly  a  mess  because  it  doesn't 
operate  in  the  black. 

Once  it  is  frankly  and  clearly  recognized 
that  the  Post  Office  provides  a  service  to  tax- 
payers the  cost  of  which  should  be  paid  in 
part  by  tax  dollars,  the  so-called  "deficit"  ol 
the  Post  Office  will  be  as  irrelevant  as  the 
deficit  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration, 

There  are  many  things  which  should  be  and 
are  being  done  to  improve  the  Post  Office. 
But  "total"  reform— if  it  means  embracing 
the  break-even  obsession — will  mean  regres- 
sion rather  than  improvement. 

■Piecemeal"  is  not  a  popular  word.  People 
want  instant  solutions  to  every  problem.  But 
piecemeal  progress  is  what  reasonable  men 
learn  to  hope  for.  This  Committee  has  cer- 
tainly shown  a  willingness  over  the  years  to 
try  to  help  the  Post  Office  do  its  Job  better. 

WHAT     I    FAVOR 

I  favor  many  parts  of  the  postal  reform 
proposals.  I  favor  greater  continuity  in  the 
top  positions  at  the  Department — I  was  my- 
self part  of  the  problem  on  that  score. 

I  favor  taking  postmaster  appointments 
out  of  politics. 

I  favor  generally  the  provisions  on  postal 
transportation  in  both  the  Administration 
Bill  and  H.R.  4.  I  personally  favor  most  of 
the  employee  relations  provisions  of  H.R.  4. 
I  favor  strong  provisions  for  control  of  por- 
nography. 

I  favor  more  opportunities  for  advancemen* 
of  postal  personnel — such  as  having  most  ot 
the  regional  directors  and  the  chief  postal 
inspector  come  from  the  career  postal  service. 
I  favor  sensible,  proven  mechanization.  I 
favor  better,  larger,  cleaner,  more  modern 
postal  facilities. 

But  I  don't  think  any  of  this  should  come 
through  the  stranglehold  of  a  rigid  break- 
even policy. 

I  dont  think  it  should  come  about  with 
post  office  assets  turned  over  at  an  artificially 
low  original  cost  figure  to  a  new  corporation 
while  onerous  postal  liabilities  would  be  left 
behind  for  the  general  government  to  bear. 

BUDGET  BOOST    NEEDED 

I  feel  the  Post  Office  needs  a  IS*:;  annual 
Increase  in  its  budget  to  be  earmarked  for 
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acquiring  modem  buildings  and  mechani- 
zation. 

The  money  should  beet  come  from  a  re- 
assessment of  our  national  priorities.  But 
until  that  happens,  any  indebtedness  result- 
ing should  be  part  of  the  overall  federmi 
debt. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  this  Commit- 
tee I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  a  ma- 
jor step  you  should  consider  talcing  before 
malclng  a  decision  on  any  of  the  variations 
of  the  major  postal  reform  bills. 

This  suggestion  applies  not  only  to  the 
bills,  such  as  the  Administration  Bill,  which 
would  turn  the  Poet  Office  over  to  a  corpora- 
tion, but  it  also  applies  to  any  of  the  bills 
which  provide  for  the  setting  of  rates  by  an 
agency  other  than  the  Congress  or  which 
provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  large  amoimt 
of  bonds,  the  interest  and  principal  of  which 
would  be  payable  out  of  postal  revenues. 

PROBLEMS  ARE  COMPLEX 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  you 
adequately  what  complex  problems  are  in- 
volved in  consideration  of  these  rate-making 
and  bond  issue  provisions.  You  have  an  un- 
usually capable  staff  working  for  this  Com- 
mittee. - 

However,  even  in  a  large  law  Arm  such  as 
ours  where  we  have  specialized  familiarity 
with  problems  of  public  utility  rate-making 
and  corporate  bond  financing,  we  have  found 
the  attempt  to  adequately  analyze  these 
provisions  of  the  pending  bills  so  overwheUn- 
Ing  that  we  feel  we  have  only  been  able  to 
scratch  the  surface. 

I  feel  that  you  need  the  services  of  both  a 
qualified  and  well  staffed  law  firm  and  a 
qualified  and  well  staffed  Investment  bank- 
ing firm  to  assist  in  analyzing  these  provi- 
sions. 

I  hasten  to  take  our  law  firm  out  of  the 
running  so  that  no  one  might  think  I  am 
trying  to  propose  that  we  get  in  on 
something. 

We  already  have  enough  to  do  and  because 
of  our  representation  of  a  major  segment  of 
business  mailers  and  our  work  on  parcel  post 
rates  and  various  postal  problems  for  some 
of  our  other  clients,  someone  might  claim 
we  could  not  be  completely  objective — al- 
though In  tae  legal  memoranda  I  am  filing 
we  certainly  have  tried  to  be. 

NO    SHORT-TERM    STUDY 

This  isn't  a  proposal  for  a  two  or  three 
weeks  Job  from  each  of  these  specialized 
firms  resulting  in  a  brief  opinion  of  law  or 
financial  analysis. 

This  will  require  the  same  type  of  exten- 
sive and  in-depth  study  by  specialists  which 
the  Kappel  Commission  obtained  on  a  great 
variety  of  points  from  other  types  of  spe- 
cialists: principally  accountants  and  man- 
agement consultants. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently undertaken  to  pay  to  a  large  New 
York  City  law  firm  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  as  a  fee  for  representing  Congress 
in  connection  with  an  unusual  and  complex 
case. 

Similar  use  of  outside  firms — legal  and 
financial — Is  needed  here  In  order  to  see 
where  these  unprecedented  proposals  for 
non-Congressional  postal  rate  setting  and 
for  Issuance  of  huge  amounts  of  postal  bonds 
would  lead  us. 

No  one  can  now  do  any  more  than  specu- 
late as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  postal 
corporation  or  the  postal  authority  were 
unable  to  meet  the  Interest  on  the  bonds. 

Would  major  postal  buildings  actually  be 
foreclosed  and  taken  over  by  the  creditors 
to  be  used  as  bowling  alleys  and  warehouses? 
If  that  happened,  where  would  the  mail  be 
handled? 

If  there  would  not  be  actual  foreclosures, 
under  what  law  would  there  be  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding  or  a  reorganization  plan?  Could 
the  postal  corporation,  and  the  government, 
lose  control  of  Post  Office  finances  and  fa- 
cilities? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO    MAKC    BONDS   SALABLE 

To  make  the  bonds  salable,  what  would 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bonds  have 
to  be  as  to  Interest  rate,  redemption  penal- 
ties, sinking  fund,  liens  on  sfteclflc  proper- 
ties and  other  features?  What  would  be  the 
remedies  available  to  bondholders  in  case  of 
default? 

Who  are  the  Investment  banking  firms 
which  are  said  to  have  expressed  the  opinion 
the  bonds  would  be  salable?  I  have  a  recent 
letter  from  a  top  partner  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prestigious  Investment 
banking  firms  in  New  York  and  here  is  what 
he  says: 

"I  have  talked  over  the  Post  Office  bond 
situation  with  several  of  my  partners  and  we 
are  rather  amazed  that  anyone  contemplates 
selling  such  bonds  to  the  public  unless  they 
were  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  government.  As  we  understood  the 
situation,  the  government  Itself  was  going 
to  buy  the  entire  issue  and  then  possibly 
at  some  later  date  have  a  public  issue.  We 
see  no  good  reason  for  an  institution  or  an 
individual  buying  the  bonds  without  as  men- 
tioned, some  form  of  guarantee." 

In  my  opinion,  government  guarantee  ol 
the  bonds  would  not  help  because  that  would 
mean,  under  other  laws,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  have  control  over  wheth- 
er the  bonds  could  be  issued  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  would  conclude  he  could  not  give 
his  consent. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  bonds  acceptable,  postal  rates 
would  have  been  raised  to  sky  high  levels. 

MUST   KNOW   IT   WILL   WORK 

It  simply  isn't  sound  business  Judgment 
to  move  ahead  with  something  this  monu- 
mental on  the  basis  of  statements  that  if  it 
doesn't  work,  we  won't  be  any  worse  off  than 
we  are  now. 

My  conviction  is  we  would  be  many,  many 
times  worse  off  and  that  no  one  would  know 
how  to  untangle  the  mess. 

The  expense  to  the  government  of  hiring 
experts  at  such  a  time  of  possible  financial 
disaster  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  many, 
many  times  what  the  expense  would  be  now 
to  get  an  objective,  deliberate,  expert  look 
at  the  legal  and  financial  aspects  of  Just 
these  two  particular  aspects  of  the  pro- 
ix>sal:  rate-making  and  bond  financing. 

Various  ones  of  you  gentlemen  may  or 
may  not  be  enthusiastic  about  the  efforts 
and  methods  of  large  law  firms  and  invest- 
ment banking  firms. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  certain 
types  of  situations,  much  less  complex  than 
proposed  here,  where  it  takes  literally  years 
to  work  out  all  of  the  legal  and  financial 
ramifications. 

A  merger  of  two  major  railroads  takes  six 
or  eight  years  of  legal  proceedings  before  it 
can  be  consummated. 

A  bankruptcy  reorganization  of  a  major 
corptoratlon  often  takes  years  of  the  work  of 
lawyers  and  experts. 

Government  agencies  and  departments 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  technical  anal- 
ysis Job  required  here.  The  President  has 
endorsed  this  proposal.  How  could  his  sub- 
ordinates presume  to  pick  it  apart? 

LEGAL    AND    FINANCIAL    PROBLEMS 

TTie  mammoth  size  and  variety  of  the 
legal  and  financial  problems  involved  in 
these  proposals  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Our  law  firm  has  tried  to  make  a  start  on 
at  least  sorting  out  the  questions,  but  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  take  the 
time  or  assign  the  staff  required  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  these  thorny  issues. 

There  have  been  dozens  of  references  In 
testimony  before  this  Committee  to  the  TVA, 
for  example.  Yet  the  differences  are  far 
greater  than  the  similarities. 

Neither  the  TVA  nor  any  of  the  other 
government  type  corporations  were  set  up 
to  take  over  an  existing  government  agency. 

They  have  all  been  set  up  from  scratch 
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to  start  something  new.  TVA  Is  basically  just 
another  electric  utility  and  electric  utilities 
have  been  operated  both  by  private  corpora- 
tions and  by  government  agencies — such  as 
the  consumer  power  districts  in  Nebraska — 
for  decades. 

There  is  no  great  problem  in  an  electric 
utility  producing  revenue  to  fully  cover  coet. 

Electric  utilities  are  not  labor  intensive 
and  cost  of  electricity  is  one  of  the  few 
items  in  our  list  of  goods  and  services  that 
have  actually  been  holding  still  or  going 
down  during  these  years  in  inflation. 

TVA   HAS  RATE  CONTROLS 

TVA  has  rate  escalation  covenants  in  its 
bonds  and  automatic  rate  increase  provisions 
in  its  contracts  with  its  power  customers. 

We  are  filing  legal  memoranda  on  the  rate- 
making  provisions  and  on  the  bond  issuing 
authority  provisions,  proposed  In  H.R.  11760 
and  other  bills,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Committee. 

But  I  think  when  you  examine  them  you 
will  see  they  only  make  a  start  on  analyzing 
the  inniunerable   tricky   problems   involved. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  retain 
the  two  types  of  top  experts  I  have  referred 
to  and  to  have  them  make  full-scale,  in- 
depth  studies  before  any  action  is  taken  on 
these  "total  reform"  proposals. 

I  am  honored  by  the  opjxM-tunity  to  testify 
today. 


DESPERATE  STATE  OF  ECONOMY  IN 
NORTHWEST 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Northwest  are  again  feeling  the  credit 
crunch.  It  seems  that  the  principal  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  inflation  always 
seems  to  be  tightening  the  money  supply 
and  increasing  interest  rates.  We  have 
been  through  this  many  times  before. 
Everyone  in  this  country  suffers  to  an 
extent  when  this  happens.  We  in  the 
lumber  and  plywood  producing  States 
suffer  much  more,  and  we  do  every  time. 
Tight  money,  high  interest  rates,  mean 
fewer  and  fewer  new  housing  starts  and 
less  construction.  Timber  products  being 
the  backbone  of  our  economy,  we  face 
the  closure  of  more  nulls,  more  unem- 
ployment, and  economic  chaos. 

The  key  to  the  battle  against  inflation 
should  be  reduction  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending.  For  this  compelling  rea- 
son and  because  I  believe  strongly  that 
our  spending  priorities  must  be  reor- 
dered, I  have  voted  to  reduce  and  finally 
against  passage  of  the  space  program, 
the  present  agricultural  appropriations, 
and  foreign  aid,  among  other  efforts  to 
economize. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
herewith  present  a  detailed  account  of 
the  hardships  in  our  area  caused  by  the 
present  credit  crunch : 

Making   the   Dollar:    Credit   Squeeze   Felt 
Bv   Lumber   Industry 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

Perhaps  this  is  a  case  history  of  how  you 
break  inflation.  If  it  is,  it  is  a  hard  way  to  go. 

At  the  close  of  this  week,  with  the  industry 
feeling  the  pinch  of  Treasury  Secretary  David 
Kennedy's  tight  money  policy,  sanded  ply- 
wood on  a  quarter-inch  index  list  was  down 
to  $58  a  thousand  feet.  The  lowest  that  list 
has  iJeen  in  the  entire  history  of  the  indus- 
try  is   $64   a   thousand,   maybe   $56,   in  the 
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depths  of  the  1966-67  credit  crunch.  In  that 
year  the  industry  production  shut  down 
drastically  and  those  who  did  stay  in  busi- 
ness lost  their  shirts. 

Now  looking  at  sheathing.  It  U  a  little  more 
complex  than  a  straight  comparUon  with 
sanded,  but  worth  following  for  an  Illustra- 
tion of  how  tough  things  are.  In  June  of 
1966  there  was  a  sheathing  price  list  on  a 
half-inch  basis  of  $74  a  thousand.  Today,  in 
1969  with  a  whole  new  set  of  cost  factors, 
we  are  already  down  to  a  $70  list. 

A    1968    DOWNWARD    SPIRAL    TRACED 

Trace  what  happened  In  1966  as  things 
progressed  much  as  they  are  moving  under 
today's  credit  cruch:  In  July.  '66,  the  price 
of  half -inch  sheathing  was  $71  a  thousand; 
in  August  and  September  it  slipped  to  $68 
and  then  fell  to  $64  a  thousand  in  October. 
It  dropped  more  than  13  points  to  $58  and 
$60  a  thousand  before  things  turned  around 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1967. 

If  we  are  to  have  anything  like  a  repetition 
of  the  1966  cnmch,  and  so  far  we  have,  then 
the  figures  from  that  year  Indicate  the 
sheathing  market  could  slip  another  $14  be- 
fore the  January-February  turn-around  of 
next  year.  If  that  happens,  there  wiU  be^ 
blood  in  the  streets  of  the  timber  towns. 

In  Roseburg,  Charlie  Gardiner,  general  sales 
manager  of  Roseburg  Lumber  Co.,  admits  at 
the  close  of  this  week:  "This  industry  could 
be  described  as  a  bum  Just  out  of  a  fight, 
sitting  in  the  gutter,  he  is  bleeding  and  un- 
less he  gets  some  help,  he  could  bleed  to 
death.  This  thing  is  bad." 

Two  years  ago.  maybe  18  months  ago,  the 
industry  was  worlting  with  a  different  timber 
cost,  a  cost  most  operators  put  at  $50  a 
thousand  less  than  what  they  must  pay  for 
logs  or  have  paid  for  timber  they  have  wait- 
ing to  go  into  their  mills. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  wage  scale  that 
did  not  Include  the  major  pay  increase  of 
this  year,  a  wage-scale  operators  estimate  has 
Increased  the  cost  of  plywood  on  a  three- 
eighths  basis  by  S2.80  a  thousand.  There  was 
also  a  smaller  Increase  in  wages  last  year. 

Over-all.  with  the  $50  increase  in  stumpage 
prices  and  the  wage  cosU  figured  through 
on  a  three-eighths  basis  complete  with  over- 
run recovery  factors,  men  such  as  Charlie 
Gardiner  claim  you  can  figtu-e  the  cost  of  • 
finished  plywod  has  Increased  since  1966-G7 
by  at  least  $30  a  thousand. 

OPERATORS   KEEP  RUNNING 

"Those  are  composite  figures,  figures  no 
one  could  argue  with  or  seriously  dispute," 
Gardiner  maintains  of  the  $30  estimate. 

Other  factors  have  changed  since  1966. 
When  that  credit  crunch  came  there  was 
very  little  fat  in  the  manufacturing  Industry. 
This  time  there  is  the  residue  of  the  15 
months  of  Juicy  profits  the  industry  enjoyed 
before  things  collapsed  last  spring.  Opera- 
tions as  of  this  past  week,  with  some  opera- 
tors cutting  $150  and  $70  stumpage  In  this 
market,  would  indicate  they  are  prepared  to 
keep  on  running  until  there  is  nothing  left. 
They  cannot  help  but  lose  money.  Most  of 
them  are  Just  now  getting  into  their  high- 
priced  timber. 

"Where  are  they  going?  We  are  going  to 
have  some  high-classed  funerals;  they  cant 
do  otherwise,"  comments  one  major  operator. 

In  lumber,  where  specialties  such  as  Ore- 
gon's choice  clears  or  long  dimension  items 
have  kept  a  modicum  of  profit,  the  price  lists 
are  also  getting  serious.  Green  fir  studs, 
which  peaked  around  $125  to  $130  a  thou- 
sand, are  down  to  $68  or  $69  this  week.  Ran- 
dom length  two  by  fours  that  topped  out  at 
$140  are  down  to  $73  and  $74. 

Those  prices  are  not  as  bad  as  the  historic 
lows  of  '66  when  studs  went  to  a  miserable 
$50  or  $52.  Chances  of  seeing  anything  like 
that  again  with  today's  costs  are  very  remote. 

But  with  the  $100  and  more  log  costs  going 
Into  the  mills,  operators  cutting  even  at 
today's  prices  are  losing  money.  And  when 
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the  random  prices  come  down  as  fast  as  they 
have,  the  speciality  items  are  bleeding  off  so 
that  even  the  last  refuge  of  profits  will  soon 
be  eroding. 

The  conclusion? 

In  an  industry  where  the  unions  demanded 
and  got  $l-an-hour  wage  Increases  in  their 
last  contract,  the  question  has  to  be  how 
much  can  the  economy  carry? 

Nobody  is  talking  wage  or  price  controls. 
But  as  long  as  Mr.  Kennedy  keeps  squeezing 
down  on  the  availability  of  money,  the  econ- 
omy is  providing  ite  own  controls.  The  ply- 
wood industry,  for  one,  will  not  long  con- 
tinue paying  $l0,000-a-year  labor  costs  to 
mill  workers  in  a  market  as  lean  as  this.  Nor 
can  they  pay  these  raw  material  costs  and 
keep  prices  down. 


WATERFOWL  HEARING 
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30,000  pintails  and  other  waterfowl  that 
summer  at  Tulare  Lake  have  died  of  this 
deadly  disease.  The  Tulare  Basin  has  a 
long  liistory  of  botulism  outbreaks,  the 
last  being  in  1967  when  some  40,000  birds 
perished.  The  Interior  Department  Is 
now  devising  emergency  plans  for  keep- 
ing botulism  losses  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble level. 

In  carr>'ing  out  its  legislative  oversight 
responsibility,  my  subcommittee  will  be 
briefed  in  open  session  tomorrow  morn- 
ing by  representatives  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment on  the  recent  botulism  out- 
break. The  meeting  will  be  held  in  room 
1334  Longworth  House  Office  Building  at 
10  a.m.  I  would  like  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
their  staffs  to  attend  this  .special  briefing. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, August  11,  1969.  my  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  will  hold  hearings  on  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  regulations  as  they 
might  affect  the  forthcoming  season  on 
ducks  and  geese.  Tlie  hearings  wiU  be 
held  in  room  1334  Longworth  Building, 
begimiing  at  10  a.m. 

One  of  the  functions  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
.^ervation  is  to  provide  legislative  over- 
sight of  the  Interior  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act.  Tlie  administration  of  the 
act  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy  in  recent  years,  particularly 
as  to  bag  limits,  among  sportsmen  and 
conservationist  groups.  I  consider  the 
armual  hearings  that  have  been  con- 
ducted by  my  subcommittee  during  the 
past  few  years  an  essential  part  of  the 
subcommittee's  supervisory  function. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings  is  to  provide  an  open  forum 
on  the  complex  issues  involved  in  set- 
ting bag  and  season  limitations.  In  the 
l>ast,  the  hearings  have  brought  out  in- 
formation which  has  been  most  helpful 
to  the  SecreUrj-  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
see  that  the  subcommittee  continues  to 
provide  this  service.  My  goal  is  to  insure 
equitable  and  fair  decisions  which  will 
protect  the  interests  of  the  sportsman  as 
well  as  the  conservationist. 

I  hope  all  interested  parties  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  hearings  to  express  their  opinions 
so  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
have  at  hand  all  available  information 
upon  which  to  base  his  decisions.  The 
regiUations  will  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  Friday,  August  15.  A  notice  of 
the  hearings  has  been  sent  to  all  State 
fish  and  game  directors,  sportsmen's 
groups,  conservation  organizations  and 
other  interested  parties. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
just  recently  i-eceived  information  from 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  a  botulism  outbreak  in  the 
Tulare  Lake  Basin  of  California's  San 
Joaquin   Valley.   Already    8,000   of    the 


OREGON  FIRMS  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
SUCCESS  OF  APOLLO  MOON  MIS- 
SION 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OP    OBECO.N' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 
Mis.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  accomplishment  of  the  Apollo 
11  team  in  reaching  the  moon  and  re- 
turning safely  to  earth  has  the  admira- 
tion of  us  all.  The  citizens  of  the  SUte  of 
Oregon  join  with  all  Americans  in 
saluting  the  Apollo  astronauts  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  this  triumph  of  technology 
and  will.  Oregon  has  cause  to  be  doubly 
proud  of  the  success  of  the  moon  mission 
for  its  industry  and  labor  provided  many 
of  the  parts,  instruments,  and  materials 
that  were  vital  to  the  project. 

The  involvement  of  10  Oregon  firms 
in  the  moon  project  is  described  in  a 
recent  editorial  column  in  the  Daily 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  Portland.  Orcg., 
by  its  editor  Robert  G.  Swan.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  this  editorial 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congression.m- 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ten  Oregon  Firms  Fill  Apollo  Roles 

( By  Robert  G.  Swan  t 
Few   states   can   claim    the   distinction   of 
Ohio   in   the   Apollo   11    moon   mission.   The 
Buckeye  state  contributed  one  of  lU  native 
sons    Neil  Armstrong,  as  commander  of  the 
mission  and  as  the  first  to  set  foot  on  the 
lunar  surface.  Few  states,  however,  can  jus- 
tifiably show  more  pride   than  can  Oregon 
for  its  part  in  the  mission  from  earth-io- 
moon   There  were  over  two  million  separate 
nieces  to  the  mission's  hardware— the  Saturn 
V  rocket  which  launched  the  Apollo  space- 
craft with    ts  command-services  and  lunar 
modules  down  to  the  space  suits  with  the 
life  support  systems  which  made  possible  the 
stroU  on  the  moon.  A  surprising  number  of 
the  pieces  of  Apollo  hardware  are  stamped 
■made  in  Oregon"  ...  In  all   there   are    10 
Oregon    firms    we    could    find    which    con- 
tributed   directly   to    the    overaU    effort   for 
Downev.    Calif.,    was    the    prime    contractor 
which  "North   American    Rockwell    Corp.    of 
which   principal   help   from   Grumman   Air- 
craft (the  LM),  Boeing  list  stage  of  Saturn 
V)     IBM   (instrument  unit)    and  McDonneU 
Douglas  Aircraft  »3d  stage  of  Saturn  Vl.  .  .  . 
Three  major  Oregon  contributors  were  the 
Portland  Division  of  Electronic  Specialty  Co.. 
18900  NE  Sandy   Blvd.;    Wah  Chang  Co.  of 
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Albany  and  Oeco  Corp..  712  SE  Hawthorne 
Blvd.  .  .  .  Six  other  Oregon  Arms  were  listed 
by  North  American  Rockwell  as  hardware 
contributors,  and  all  are  from  Portland. 
There  are  the  manufacturers'  agents,  Arva, 
Inc.  at  2034  SW  58th;  Doug  Strain's  Electro 
Scientific  Industries  at  13900  NW  Science 
Park  Drive;  Portland  Metals'  pioneer  Esco 
at  NW  25th  Sc  Vaughn;  D.  R.  Recce's  Na- 
tional Appliance  Co.  at  10855  SW  Greenburg 
Road;  Robert  Ledgerwood's  Rol-Away  Truck 
Mfg.  at  6143  SE  Poster  Road,  and  Ruson 
Laboratories  at  3434  SE  Mllwaukle  Ave., 
headed  by  RolUn  Emerson.  .  .  .  Then  there 
were  the  oscilloscopes  of  Tektronix  In  Beaver- 
tlon.  These  cathode-ray  tube  devices  of  Tek's 
are  virtually  everywhere  In  space  work,  In- 
cluding the  flight  center  In  Houston. 

BELAYS    PEEFORM    CBmCAL    SWrTCHING 
njNCTlONS 

While  not  on  the  moon  mission  Itself,  ver- 
tical gyroecopes  from  Electronic  Specialty's 
Portland  production  played  a  major  role  In 
helping  to  ready  Astronauts  Armstrong  and 
Lunar  Module  Pilot  Edward  (Buzz)  Aldrln 
for  the  mission.  ES  gyros  were  used  on  the 
Lunar  Landing  Test  Vehicle  flown  before  the 
"  mlsslcn  by  Armstrong  and  Aldrln  at  the 
Space  Center  In  Houston.  This  trainer  pre- 
pared them  for  the  manual  landing  Its  was 
necessary  to  make  at  the  last  minute  Just  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  moon's  surface. 
Thirty  ES  relays  perform  critical  switching 
functions  In  the  command  module  Colum- 
bia's communications  with  earth  and  In  the 
voice  recorder  system  which  transcribes  all 
voice  communications  and  conversations 
within  the  spacecraft.  .  .  .  Electronic  Spe- 
cialty's Portland  facility  has  developed 
unique  capabilities  for  manufacturing  elec- 
tronic components  to  rigid  specifications  for 
critical  applications  and  operation  under  se- 
vere environmental  conditions.  Its  products 
are  marketed  to  foreign  as  well  as  U.S.  aero- 
space industries. 

EXOTIC    MODULE    METALS    FHOM    ALBANY    TO 
MOON 

More  than  100  vital  parts  were  supplied  for 
the  mission  by  Oeco,  starting  with  ground 
support  equipment  used  during  the  count- 
down. Most  of  the  Oeco  contributions  were 
tiny  transformers,  reactors  and  inductors  no 
bigger  than  the  tip  of  one's  little  finger, 
according  to  Robert  E.  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  23-year-old  electronics  firm.  The  minia- 
turized pieces  supply  the  power  for  commu- 
nications systems. 

Wah  Chang  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
exotic  metals  used  in  constructing  the  space 
vehicles.  Control  of  the  module  In  space  was 
through  jet  thrusters  made  of  Wah  Chang 
columblum.  And.  when  the  LM  dropped  to 
the  moon's  surface,  the  "soft"  landing  was 
assisted  by  columblum  alloy  turned  out  by 
Wah  Chang  In  Its  plant  alongside  Inter- 
state-5  in  northeast  Albany.  The  only  fully 
integrated  producer  of  rare  metals  In  the 
nation.  Wah  Chang  produced  the  skirt  of 
the  main  descent  engine  on  the  LM.  The 
skirting  of  paper  thinness  was  designed  to 
withstand  temperatures  to  2.700  degrees,  and, 
if  necessary,  crumple  on  Impact  to  help  ab- 
sorb landing  shock. 

OVEB    12,000   UNITS  TO   OVERALL   APOLLO   EFFORT 

Sixteen  different  parts  from  Oeco  were  in 
the  life  support  packs  worn  on  the  backs  of 
Armstrong  and  Aldrln  during  their  walk  on 
the  moon,  which  we  all  followed  step-by- 
step  through  the  miracle  of  live  television 
from  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  away.  .  .  . 
Sensors  built  Into  the  landing  pads  on  the 
LM  to  record  data  about  the  moon's  surface 
and  subsurface  were  dependent  upon  units 
from  Oeco. 

The  clarity  of  voices  from  deep  in  space 
was  partly  from  the  quality  of  Oeco  engi- 
neered transformers,  according  to  firm  Vice 
President  Edward  G.  Welch.  "The  transform- 
ers   are    engineered    for   zero   maintenance, 
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light  weight,  small  size,  minimum  heat  gen- 
eration, absolute  reliability  and  minimum 
noise.  They  represent  a  significant  advance 
In  the  state  of  the  art  of  solid  state  cir- 
cuitry," Welch  reported.  ...  In  the  past 
eight  years,  Oeco  supplied  about  $1.5  million 
worth  of  units,  some  12,000  by  count,  to  the 
overall  Apollo  project. 
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SLEEPING  BEAR:  DUNELAND 
COUNTRY 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  pleased  to  join  with  my  good  friend, 
Phil  Ruppe,  in  sponsoring  H.R.  12935,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  Our  bill  is  an  identi- 
cal companion  to  H.R.  12230,  the  bill 
earlier  introduced  by  Guy  Vander  Jact, 
who  represents  the  area  Involved. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  is  long  overdue.  It  is  urgently 
needed  and  simply  cannot  be  long  de- 
layed. The  area  involved,  some  61,000 
acres  of  unique  dunes  and  their  forest 
setting  on  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline, 
is  now  threatened  as  never  before  by 
encroaching  forces  which  will  soon  de- 
grade and  destroy  this  special  area  imless 
we  act  now. 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Thompson,  research  as- 
sociate at  the  Cranbrook  Institute  of 
Science,  points  out  the  unique  features 
of  this  area  in  an  article  in  the  summer 
issue  of  the  Explorer  magazine.  He 
warns,  too,  that — 

With  the  pressure  of  present  oomunerclal 
interests,  many  of  the  unreooverable  features 
of  this  duneland  country  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. If  Immediate  action  Is  not  taken 
by  those  interested  In  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  Its  scenic  and  scientific  resources, 
we  shall  soon  lose  for  all  time  one  of  the 
unique  native  landscapes  of  the  nation.  Con- 
certed action,  on  the  other  hand,  oan  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  typical  duneland  country 
so  that  present  and  future  generations  may 
know  its  attractive  natural  charm. 

I  include  Mr.  Thompson's  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Duneland  Countrt 

Many  different  native  landscapes,  each 
with  its  own  distinctive  features,  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  various  regions  of  the 
nation.  Along  the  Atlantic  seacoast,  where 
man  has  not  yet  fully  disturbed  the  natural 
features,  are  broad  stretches  of  sandy 
beaches;  Inland  are  stiU  to  be  found  exten- 
sive areas  of  rich  forest  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  On  the  flat  or  gently 
rolling  plains  of  the  Midwest  lie  the  vast 
prairielands.  To  the  westward  is  the  land 
of  mountains  typified  by  rocky,  rugged  ter- 
rain where  the  high  peaks  are  often  covered 
by  snow  and  the  varying  altitudes  lead  to  a 
wide  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life.  In 
the  Southwest  the  hotter  temperatures  and 
the  lack  of  rainfaU  result  in  an  unusual 
desert  environment.  The  steep  bluffs  along 
parts  of  the  Pacific  coastline  create  a  pictur- 
esque and  interesting  seascape. 

Bordering  much  of  the  shoreline  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  another  type  of  distinctive 
American  landscape  known  as  the  duneland 
country.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  this 
country  have  been  radically  altered  by  man's 


recent  activities  through  manufacturing  and 
commercial  and  real  estate  developments; 
but  In  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dune  region  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  one  can 
still  view  many  of  the  original  features  of 
this  fascinating  landscape. 

This  Is  a  land  the  glaciers  spawned.  The 
imprint  of  the  Wisconsin  Glacier,  the  last 
of  several  mammoth  Ice  masses  that  sculp- 
tured the  land  several  thovtsand  years  ago. 
Is  boldly  Incorporated  Into  the  rugged  ter- 
rain that  characterizes  this  region.  The  tre- 
mendous, unbelievable  mass  of  ice  not  only 
gouged  out  ancient  valleys  to  form  the  basins 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  fingers  of  ice  spread 
out  In  all  directions  to  push  up  gigantic 
mounds  of  debris  that  eventually  formed 
strong  moralnal  hills  in  the  Sleeping  Bear 
area.  As  the  Ice  melted  and  the  glacier  re- 
treated, tremendous  volumes  of  melt  waters 
further  shaped  the  landscape  to  create  vast 
gl2iclal  lakes  and  ancient  rivers;  these  in 
turn  left  their  imprint  on  the  terrain  In  the 
form  of  extensive  outwash  plains,  broad 
sweeping  embayment  plains,  river  beds,  old 
beaches,  deltas,  and  steep  blufflands  eroded 
by  glacial  waters.  Isolated  blocks  of  ice,  bur- 
led In  the  masses  of  debris,  upyon  melting 
formed  numerous  potholes,  some  of  which 
eventually  resiUted  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  bogs. 
Through  these  many  glacial  features,  the 
post-glacial  history  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  sec- 
tion has  been  written  into  the  present 
landscape. 

The  broad  plUns  now  occupying  former 
bays  are  fianked  along  the  present  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline  by  steep,  prominent 
headlands  which  originally  steered  the  ice 
flows  into  the  valley  sectors.  Typical  embay- 
ments  of  this  kind  are  found  adjacent  to 
Platte  Bay,  Sleeping  Bear  Bay.  Good  Harbor 
Bay,  and  Empire.  ESaoh  of  these  areas  now 
possesses  a  number  of  scenic  Inland  lakes 
left  when  glacial  waters  retreated  to  lower 
levels  in  the  Lake  Michigan  basin.  The  best 
known  are  Glen,  Platte,  Traverse,  and  Lime 
Lakes. 

One  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  the 
nation's  dunes  exists  along  the  Lake  Michigan 
shore  west  of  Glen  Lake.  The  name  "Sleeping 
Bear"  has  been  applied  to  this  group  because 
a  conspicuous  perched  dune  located  here  has 
the  sloping  contours  of  a  reclining  bear.  The 
early  French  fur  traders  and  explorers,  pad- 
dling their  canoes  along  the  shore,  could 
observe  the  distinctive  dune  from  a  consid- 
erable distance  and  gave  it  a  French  name 
with  a  similar  meaning.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  area  contains  dunes  formed  at 
the  Lake  Michigan  level;  however,  the  south- 
ern sector  was  originally  covered  by  a  massive 
glacial  moraine  which  now  forms  the  steep 
rampart-like  bluffs,  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  that  border  the  shoreline.  At  Sleeping 
Bear,  the  western  shore  of  South  Manltou 
Island,  and  along  a  strip  of  lakefront  south  of 
Empire,  wind  activity  has  formed  gigantic 
"perched"  dunes  on  the  tops  of  prominent 
moraines.  Dunes  devoid  of  vegetation  are 
termed  "active"  or  "moving"  dunes,  as  the 
sand  continues  to  move  slowly  to  new  loca- 
tions. Others,  covered  with  excellent  forests 
and  vegetation,  are  now  "fixed"  and  are  often 
referred  to  as  "covered"  dunes.  Perched  high 
above  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  these 
dunelands  create  a  scenic  landscape  that  in 
many  parts  resembles  that  of  the  Pacific 
coastal  country.  Dunes  in  these  locations  are 
among  the  best  perched  dunes  of  the  nation. 

Several  square  miles  of  dunes  in  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  section  give  it  a  desert-like  aspect. 
All  of  the  common  duneland  featiu-es  are 
found  here:  small  dunes,  huge  sand  moun- 
tains, dune  cliffs  and  bluffs,  long  massive 
sand  ridges,  sand  valleys  with  a  multitude 
of  shapes  and  sizes.  Where  wind  currents  are 
strong,  huge  sand  barriers  are  formed.  On 
the  lee  side  of  these  massive  mounds  are 
very  steep  slopes  known  as  "slides,"  so-called 
because  once  the  sand  is  piled  up  steeper  than 


the  critical  angle,  the  topmost  layers  slide  to 
the  base  to  reduce  the  slope  below  this  angle. 
Innumerable  persons  have  viewed  the  giant 
slide,  several  hundred  feet  high,  located  at 
the  western  end  of  Glen  Lake. 

In  certain  localities  one  can  view  the  an- 
cient "tree  cemeteries"  typical  of  larger  dune- 
land areas.  The  moving  sand  slowly,  year  by 
year,  covers  forests  in  its  path  until  the  trees 
are  completely  buried.  Years  later,  when  the 
sands  have  been  carried  by  the  wind  to  new 
locations,  the  bleached  skeletons  of  these 
dead  trees  are  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the 
elements.  Often  these  "cemeteries"  occur  on 
dark  layers  of  soil  now  covering  large  masses 
of  sand  and  represent  ancient  ground  sur- 
faces at  one  time  covered  by  very  old  forests. 
Dune  formation  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
is  the  result  of  wind  and  wave  action.  Mil- 
lions of  sand  particles,  washed  up  on  the 
lake  shores  (primarily  along  the  eastern 
sides),  are  later  piled  up  into  dunes  by 
wind  activity  on  land  bordering  the  beaches. 
If  the  area  was  covered  in  the  past  by  glacial 
lakes,  then  larger  quantities  of  sand  are 
available  to  produce  bigger  dunes.  Sand 
dune  formation  in  the  sleeping  Bear  sec- 
tion has  been  particularly  favorable  because 
of   past   geological   activities. 

During  the  period  following  the  Wiscon- 
sin Glacier,  although  ice  was  melting  in  the 
Michigan  region,  several  low-level  drainage 
channels  to  the  east  were  still  blocked  by 
the  glacial  Ice,  Consequently,  lakes  formed  in 
the  Lake  Michigan  basin  had  higher  water 
levels,  and  lake  waters  extended  consider- 
ably farther  inland  than  the  present  shore- 
line of   Lake   Michigan. 

As  the  Ice  to  the  northeast  continued  to 
melt,  new  drainage  channels  were  opened 
one  by  one.  With  each  new  outlet  the  glacial 
lakes  sought  a  lower  level,  leaving  embay- 
ments  as  sandy  plains  covered  with  former 
beaches  and  bars.  In  these  locations  where 
quantities  of  sand  were  available,  ancient 
dune  systems  resulted,  each  associated  with 
one  of  these  former  stages  of  glacial  lakes. 
These  relic  dunes  can  still  be  seen  Just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek  and  In  the 
vicinity  of  Platte  Point.  Crystal  Lake,  once  a 
bay  of  one  of  these  more  extensive,  post- 
glacial lakes,  became  a  separate  body  of 
water  when  the  mouth  of  the  bay  was  blocked 
by  dunes.  Ancient  dunes  of  the  Lake  Algon- 
quin, Lake  Nippissing,  and  Lake  Algoma 
stages  in  glacial  history  can  now  be  found 
at  this  location  in  addition  to  present-day 
dunes. 

Dune  country  has  Its  own  distinctive 
fiora — a  flora  exposed  to  the  elements,  en- 
during the  full  heat  of  sunlight  during  the 
day  and  rapid  cooling  at  night,  having  no 
protection  from  strong  winds,  and  often 
existing  in  quite  sterile  soil.  Plants  living  in 
this  environment  are  adapted  to  its  rugged 
conditions;  for  example,  sand  flora  often  have 
a  heavy  covering  of  hairs.  To  exist,  pioneer 
plants  "must  possess  the  ability  to  put  out 
new  root  growths  rapidly  and  at  various 
levels.  This  prevents  uprooting  of  the  plant 
if  strong  wind  action  removes  sand  from 
the  roots,  or  smothering  if  sand  is  deposited 
too  thickly  over  the  root  system.  Since  beach 
grass,  sand  reed  grass,  and  the  cottonwood 
develop  new  root  systems  rapidly,  these 
plants  frequently  serve  to  stabilize  the  sand 
dunes.  Once  these  species  have  retarded 
sand  movement,  many  other  types  of  sand 
flora  can  gain  a  foothold. 

Despite  these  prevailing  adverse  conditions 
the  plants  that  inhabit  the  dunelands  and 
sandy  beaches  are  often  interesting  and  some 
are  quite  colorful.  Among  these  are  the  bril- 
liant orange  milkweed,  colorful  blue  beach 
pea,  rich  wine-red  Hudsonlan  anemone, 
bright  orange  Philadelphia  lily,  yellow  puc- 
coon,  and  an  interesting  purple-flowered 
sea  rocket  that  grows  along  the  beaches  Just 
out  of  reach  of  the  waves.  Of  Interest,  too,  are 
the  white-flowered  lyreleaf  mustard,  green 
lilies,   false   heather,   and    a   small    maroon 


parasitic  plant  that  grows  on  the  roots  of  the 
dune  wormwood.  Sand  cherry,  bearberry.  low 
Juniper,  and  the  delicate  bluebell  are  all  In- 
habitants of  the  sand  dune  country. 

On  the  sandy  plains  of  the  ancient  embay- 
ment sectors  one  finds  these  sand-flora  close 
to  the  border  of  the  beaches.  However,  as  one 
moves  Inland  one  encounters  a  number  of 
zones  of  vegetation,  each  with  its  characteris- 
tic and  distinctive  collection  of  species,  each 
different  from  the  other. 

Adjacent  to  the  sand-flora  zone  one  fre- 
quently finds  a  conifer  zone  where  scattered 
red,  white,  and  jack  pines  predominate.  The 
Individual  pines  here  are  often  well  sepa- 
rated from  their  nearest  neighbors  but  are 
surrounded  by  clumps  of  low  Juniper  and 
long  streamers  of  horizontal  juniper  which, 
with  the  bearberry,  extend  out  in  all  direc- 
tions over  the  sandy  openings  between  the 
pines.  Sand  cherry,  buffalo  berry,  and  choke 
cherry  are  common  shrubs  of  this  area, 

A  savannah-like  band  of  scattered  oaks 
consisting  mainly  of  the  white  and  red  oak 
species  typifies  the  next  inland  zone  of  vege- 
tation. Characteristic  shrubs  of  this  habitat 
are  vrttch  hazel,  shadbush,  pin  cherry,  bush 
honeysuckle,  and  the  low  blueberry.  Often 
the  more  open  areas  of  sandy  soil  are  thickly 
covered  with  reindeer  lichen,  xerlc  mosses, 
and  other  forms  of  lichen. 

The  next  vegetatlonal  zone  on  the  inland 
side  of  the  oak  savannah  Is  the  aspen  wood- 
land dominated  by  the  large-toothed  and 
quaking  aspens.  Mixed  with  these  are  a  few 
pines,  red  maples,  and  red  oaks.  The  ground 
layer  is  often  covered  with  bracken  fern  and 
Canada  mayflower.  During  the  spring  season 
the  wood  betony  and  the  showy,  orchid- 
colored  fringed  polygala  lend  color  to  the 
area.  Over  the  years,  as  decaying  humus  im- 
proves ihe  richness  of  the  soil  and  its  mois- 
ture conditions  become  more  favorable,  one 
notes  a  gradual  invasion  of  the  beech-maple 
climax  forest  that  blankets  many  of  the 
moralnal  hills  and  the  valleys  where  the  land 
has  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  This 
type  of  woodland  is  known  for  the  richness 
of  its  spring  flora,  for  at  this  period  of  the 
year  the  forest  floor  is  carpeted  with  thou- 
sands of  blossoming  wildflowers.  During  the 
summer  months  the  heavy  foliage  of  beech 
and  sugar  maple  produces  a  deep  shade  that 
creates  a  wilderness  atmosphere.  With  the 
advent  of  autumn,  however,  these  woodlands 
take  on  an  entirely  different  aspect,  for  the 
foliage  becomes  a  mass  of  color— bright  scar- 
lets, brilliant  yellows,  and  oranges  against 
the  rich  bronzes,  browns,  and  purples.  This 
vivid  seasonal  display  is  a  major  attraction 
for  many  visitors  to  the  area. 

In  contrast  to  the  beech-maple  hardwood 
forests  are  the  white  cedar  swamps  that 
thrive  in  the  wet  valleys.  Here  the  cedar  is 
often  mixed  with  balsam  fir.  tamarack,  and 
yellow  birch.  These  swamplands  form  an 
almost  Impenetrable  thicket  that  is  common 
on  low  wet  ground. 

In  a  duneland  valley  along  the  western 
portion  of  South  Manltou  Island  Is  a  unique 
ancient  cedar  forest.  This  virgin  stand  of 
giant  cedars,  many  measuring  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  diameter,  is  located  on  the  high 
moraine  that  dominates  that  section  of  the 
Island,  However,  the  trees  are  protected  by 
high  perched  dunes  that  surround  the  area. 
A  ring  count  of  a  huge  windfall  cedar  shows 
that  the  older  trees  were  In  existence  before 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

Of  Interest  to  the  botanist  and  the  ecologist 
Is  the  occurrence,  in  this  valley  of  giant 
cedars,  of  four  different  species  of  ferns  which 
are  non-existent  elsewhere  in  this  part  of 
Michigan,  The  most  common  of  these  is  the 
northern  hollv  fern  growing  by  the  thousands 
along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  dunes  under 
the  shade  of  the  cedars.  Others  are  the 
Braun  holly  fern,  the  green  spleenwort.  and 
the  walking  fern  which  grows  here  on  dead 
logs. 

The     combination     of     rugged      terrain. 
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numerous    lakes,    rich,    forests,    and    varied 
vegetation  has  played  an  important  role  In 
the  past  history  of  this  region.  The  abun- 
dance of  fish,  wild  fowl,  and  game  attracted 
several  different  Indian  tribes  before  the  days 
of  the  white  man.  Later,  the  wealth  of  animal 
life  generously  contributed  to  the  fur  trade, 
bringing  many  trappers  and  traders  Into  the 
area.  When  the  settlers  began  to  move  into 
the  Midwest,  land  travel  was  difficult  through 
this  wilderness  and  much  of  the  transporta- 
tion was  by  water  routes.   Both  North  and 
South  Manltou  Islands  were  fueling  stations 
for  wood-burning  steamers  and  the  forests  of 
these  Islands  furnished  many  thousands  of 
cords  of  wood  for  steamer  fuel.   Still   later, 
the  dense  forests  supported  a  vast  lumbering 
Industry  for  several   decades.   With   the  de- 
pletion of  virgin  timber,  however,  the  region 
has  gradually  become  more  dependent  on  the 
tourist    trade,    and    the    wealth    of    natural 
features  has  been  an  Important  factor  in  lis 
economy  in  recent  years 

Sandy-shored  lakes,  many  bordered  by 
woods,  have  created  a  northland  atmosphere 
which  lures  many  visitors  to  the  dunelands. 
Long  strips  of  white  sandy  beaches  along 
the  Lake  Michigan  coast  make  it  one  of  the 
foremost  freshwater  swimming  localities  in 
the  world.  Superb  natural  scenery  Is  en- 
hanced by  an  unusual  combination  of  vegeta- 
tion, sand,  water,  forests,  and  glacial  topog- 
rapliy.  Consequently,  people  with  a  wide 
range  of  Interests  have  been  attracted  here: 
artist,  photographer,  hunter,  fisherman, 
boater,  hiker,  scientist,  canoeist,  resorter, 
and  vacationer.  All  have  enjoyed  their  specific 
activities  In  pleasant  settlnes  that  have  added 
much  to  their  satisfaction.  In  turn,  these 
visitors  have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
economy  of  the  region. 

However,  with  the  pressure  of  present  com- 
mercial interests,  many  of  the  unrecoverable 
features  of  this  duneland  country  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  If  immediate  action  is  not 
taken  by  those  interested  in  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  its  scenic  and  scientific  re- 
sources, we  shall  soon  lose  for  all  time  one 
of  the  unique  native  landscapes  of  the  na- 
tion Concerted  action,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  preserve  a  portion  of  typical  duneland 
country  so  that  present  and  future  genera- 
tions may  know  its  attractive  natural  charm. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  testifies  elo- 
quently to  the  splendid  natural  resouice 
of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  landscape. 
What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  insure  this 
precious  resource  sufficient  and  timely 
preservation— and  this  is  the  purpose  of 
our  bill. 

The  bill  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Rxtppe. 
and  I  have  introduced  is  largely  identical 
with  that  sponsored  by  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr. 
O'Hara.  and  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  The 
few  differences  are  clarifying  and  techni- 
cal, but  include  a  significant  refinement 
of  land  acquisition  procedures.  The  in- 
tent is  to  preserve  the  national  lakeshore, 
but  also  to  protect  local  property  owners 
in  a  balanced  program.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  give  this  new  language  favor- 
able consideration. 

What  must  be  emphasized,  however,  is 
that  the  differences  between  these  two 
bills  are  minor  when  set  beside  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  close  similarity.  It 
should  now  be  clear— as  it  has  never  been 
before— that  the  concept  of  a  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  all  of 
its  fundamenUl  features  has  the  united 
and  urgent  support  of  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional delegation.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Michigan  and  throughout  the 
Lake  States  area  support  this  project,  as 
does  everj'  major  conservation  group  in 
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our  State  and  nationwide.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Michigan  United  Conserva- 
tion Clubs  convention.  Gov.  William  Mll- 
llken  made  a  strong  statement  of  support 
and  ursred  immediate  action: 

The  time  ha«  come,  for  the  good  of  all  ot  the 
people  of  Michigan,  for  decisive  action  on  the 
long-sought  objective  of  preserving  and  de- 
veloping this  resource.  We  need  a  decision, 
and  I.  for  one,  Intend  to  work  for  an  oflBrma- 
tlve  one. 

In  my  view,  now  Is  the  time  for  all  of  us 
to  begin  to  pull  together  and  make  the 
Sleeping  Bear  National  Lakeshore  a  reality. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Roth.  It  appears,  has  tackled  a  problem 
almost  a«  oooipUcated  as  the  Apollo  space 
mlaslon*.  He'll  need  all  the  luck  he  cjan  find 
to  pull  th«  bureaucratic  jumble  Into  th« 
computer  age. 


July  30,  1969 


WHOSE  "MORONIC  BABBLING"? 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 


BRING  AID  PROGRAMS  INTO  THE 
SPACE  AGE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 

Mr.'CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  shares  the  concern  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
about  the  desirability  and_need  /or  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  catalog  listing 
all  Federal  aid  programs  and  who  has 
joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  bring 
this  about.  I  was  particularly  gratified 
to  note  the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Wednesday.  June  23d  edition  of  The 
State  Journal.  Lansing,  Mich.,  endorsing 
this  project.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  particularly  the 
House  leadership,  the  request  to  "Bring 
Aid  Programs  into  the  Space  Age." 

The  editorial  follows: 
Br:ng  Aid   Programs  Into  the  Space  Age 
There's  no  telling  what  can  happen  In  this 
fast  moving  space  age,  but  US.  Rep.  WUllam 
V.  Roth  Jr  .  R-Del.,  deserves  a  pat  on  the 
back  for  his  efforts. 

Roth  Is  sponsoring  a  House  bill  designed 
to  create  a  government-wide  catalog  of  all 
federal  aid  programs  which  would  be  kept 
updated  on  a  monthly  basis  It  has  been  sit- 
ting around  for  some  time  but  now  appears 
to  be  moving  forward  with  an  endorsement 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  congressman  said  he  decided  to  In- 
troduce the  measure  last  year  after  an  eight 
month  study  showed  that  no  one.  anywhere 
in  government,  had  any  idea  how  many  fed- 
eral aid  programs  e.xlsted 

Nor  was  there  any  single  agency  anywhere 
In  which  local  and  state  officials  could  quick- 
ly obtain  the  information  they  need  to  deal 
with  the  aid  programs. 

Roth  noted,  for  example,  that  one  federal 
agency  dealing  with  aid  projects  listed  fewer 
than  600  programs  while  his  own  survey  re- 
vealed more  than  1.000. 

He  said  if  his  study  could  do  a  more  com- 
plete Job  of  cataloging  In  eight  months  than 
the  federal  government  could  do  In  several 
years,  "the  problem  is  obviously  one  of  will- 
power, not  manpower." 

But  there  will  be  a  rocky  road  ahead  la 
the  slow  moving  bureaucracy  of  Washington. 
Roth  reported  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  while  agreeing  with  objectives  of 
Che  catalog  bill,  wants  what  the  congress- 
man calls  an  "evolutionary  approach."  This 
means  the  catalog  would  be  updated  yearly 
instead  of  monthly. 

The  congressman  prefers  the  revolutionary 
.spproach  so  that  people  know  Immediately 
about  new  guidelines,  changed  money  fig- 
ures and  programs.  Without  this,  he  said, 
the  catalog  would  be  valueless  and  "will  lie 
unused  on  some  shelf." 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
seems  to  be  the  time  of  year  when  seg- 
ments of  the  political  society  again  start 
harping  on  gun  control.  I  would  think 
that  by  now  even  they  would  have  seen 
the  glaring  holes  in  their  theories  and 
moved  on  to  the  Important  question, 
crime  control;  but  no,  the  drivel  con- 
tinues. 

Only  days  ago  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Violence  recommended  that 
all  Americans  be  required  to  surrender 
their  hand  gims  to  the  Government.  The 
absurdity  of  this  position  is  surpassed 
only  by  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Amer- 
icans for  a  Democratic  Society.  This 
calls  for  totally  disarming  all  citizens. 

An  editorial  In  the  August  edition  of 
the  American  Rifleman  treats  the  ADA 
position  with  all  due  generosity  and 
points  out  the  flaws  and  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Whose  "Moronic  Babblinc"? 
The  shallowness  of  the  prepofiterous  or- 
ganized attacks  on  legitimate  firearms  own- 
ership was  never  better  exposed  than  re- 
cently In  the  words  of  one  anti-gun  organi- 
zation itself,  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Terming  public  safety  "too  important  to 
be  left  to  reactionaries  and  bigots."  the  self- 
styled  "liberal"  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  that 
Americans  "be  totally  disarmed.  '  This  would 
apply  in  due  course  to  poUce  as  well  as  pri- 
vate citizens. 

By  a  remarkable  feat  of  mental  acrobaUcs 
the  resolution,  drafted  by  the  ADAs  SUte 
and  Local  Policy  Commission,  had  as  its 
tlUe:  "A  comprehensive  program  to  fight 
crime  without  compromising  individual 
liberty." 

As  usual  among  unrealistic  thinkers,  it  is 
all  apparently  a  question  of  whose  Individual 
liberty  is  to  be  sacrificed.  In  this  instance  the 
ADA  chose  to  ignore  the  widely-recognized 
civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  American 
gun  owners. 

The  llberalistic  ADA  lighUy  dismisses  the 
whole  concept  of  the  right  to  bear  arms  with 
one  impolite  sentence  in  its  resolution;  "It 
is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  listening  to  the 
moronic  babbling  of  extremists  and  gun  wor- 
shippers and  pass  effective  gun  control." 

In  a  preamble  to  that  intemperate  com- 
ment, the  ADA  resolution  correctly  states: 
"No  Nation  can  survive  which  cannot  protect 
the  personal  security  of  its  citizens.  And 
America  must  do  so  without  eroding  the  Con- 
stitutional protections  which  are  our  most 
precious  values." 

The  ADA  then  proceeded  to  approve  a 
course  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  millions 
of  Amerlceins  would  knock  out  the  broad  and 
long-accepted  meaning  of  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
casually  trample  on  the  "personal  security" 
of  multitudes  who  are  not  so  situated  that 
they  can  obtain  police  protection  in  time  to 
save  them  from  robbery,  mayhem,  rape,  or 
murder. 

To  add  further  irony  to  its  ridiculous  line 
of  reasoning,  the  ADA  resolution  asserts  that 


"our  domestic  arms  race  is  out  or  control"  at 
the  very  time  that  new  Federal  and  local 
laws  have  burdened  and  repressed  gun  own- 
ership by  honest  citizens.  Certainly  if  laws 
can  control  firearms,  there  should  be  few  or 
no  domestic  arms  problems.  Where  this  does 
not  hold  true,  It  may  go  to  show  that  the 
"pass  a  law"  philosophy  of  the  ADA  and 
others  does  not  hold  true.  To  take  one  prize 
example : 

Chicago  adopted  cltywlde  firearms  regis- 
tration April  15,  1968,  and  also  came  under 
the  Illinois  IX).  card  system  July  1,  1968. 
Some  384.000  firearms  have  been  duly  regis- 
tered by  law-abiding  Chlcagoans.  A  police 
spokesman  proudly  says  that  shootings  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  this  year  were  fewer  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  last  year — con- 
veniently overlooking  the  fact  that  riots  and 
disorders  last  year  ran  up  the  1968  shooting 
score  abnormally. 

Yet  51  shootings  including  5  homicides 
were  reported  In  Chicago  in  one  May  week- 
end this  year,  gun  laws  notwithstanding. 
Nearly  all  were  committed  by  organized 
gangs  of  law-breakers,  prompting  The  Chica- 
go Tribune  to  editorialize  (May  28,  1969) 
"This  gang  warfare  must  stop."  It  cited  the 
case  of  one  brazen  Juvenile  gang  leader,  ac- 
quitted of  murder  last  year  and  himself 
wounded  this  year,  who  refused  to  identify 
his  assailant  and  told  police,  "We'll  take  care 
of  it  ourselves."  Evidently  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  anti-gun  laws  have  not  succeeded 
in  disarming  this  one  ruthless  young  man. 
But  the  ADA  seems  to  believe  a  Federal  law 
could  banish  guns  from  the  entire  Nation, 
lis  intolerant  attitude  on  firearms  is  sadly 
typical  of  those  who  befog  the  real  issue — 
crime  control — by  supporting  mistaken  legis- 
lation that  would  do  little  or  nothing  but 
disarm  honest  citizens. 

(For  those  unfamiliar  with  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  the  organization  was 
founded  in  1947,  tried  to  ditch  Harry  Tru- 
man for  Henry  Wallace  ( no  kin  to  George  C. 
Wallace)  in  1948,  and  spent  some  of  "the 
largest  sums"  reported  in  the  1952  and  1956 
Presidential  campaigns  as  a  policy  group 
supporting  Adlal  Stevenson  (according  to 
Alexander  Heard  in  The  Costs  of  Democracy, 
1962) .  A  recent  letterhead  lists  such  notables 
as  David  Dubinsky,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  and 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  among  ADA  vice 
chairmen  and  Bayard  Rustin  and  Dorothy 
Moon,  both  much  identified  with  far-left 
causes,  and  former  U.S.  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Richard  N.  Goodwin.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan, 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Spock  among  national 
board  members.) 


BLESS  THOU  THE  ASTRONAUTS 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  and  my  family 
and  I  are  living  in  the  Washington,  D.C, 
area,  we  attend  chui'ch  at  the  Cherr>-dale 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Arlington, 
Va.  Rev.  Ernest  K.  Emui'ian  is  the  very 
fine,  capable  minister  serving  this 
church.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Emurian  is  one 
of  the  most  popular,  best  accepted  min- 
isters with  his  congregation  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  His  timely  sermons  are 
unusually  interesting,  educational,  and 
useful— in  fact,  I  just  do  not  want  to  miss 
a  single  one  of  his  excellent  messages  if 
I  am  within  this  area  and  can  possibly 
be  in  his  church  on  Sunday  mornings. 
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In  addition  to  being  a  most  capable, 
understanding,  hard-working  minister 
of,  for,  and  to  the  people,  Mr.  Emurian 
Is  an  accomplished  writer  and  composer. 
Last  week,  following  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  man's  first  visit  to  the  moon, 
Mr.  Emurian  wrote  a  very  impressive, 
thought-provoking  hymnal  which  I  sub- 
mit for  your  review  and  enjoyment  as 
follows : 

Bless  Thod  the  Astronauts 

(By  Ernest  K.  Emurian) 

1. 

Blees  Thou  the  astronauts  who  face 

The  vast  immensities  of  space; 

And  may  they  know,  in  air,  on  land, 

Thou  boldest  them  within  Thy  hand. 

O  may  the  small  step  each  doth  take 

Aid  others  giant  leaps  to  make. 

2. 

How  excellent  In  all  the  Earth 
Thy  Name,  O  God.  Who  gave  it  birth; 
When  first  ufKjn  the  Moon  man  trod, 
How  excellent  Thy  Name,  O  God. 
The  heav'ns  Thy  glory  doth  declare; 
Where'er  we  are,  Lo!  Thou  art  there. 


We  still  upon  Tliy  laws  depend 

As  our  dominions  thus  extend. 

While  from  the  nations  triumph  rings 

When  we  mount  up  with  eagle's  wings. 

Grant  on  each  planet,  far  and  near, 

To  all  Thy  glory  may  appear. 

4. 

Give  all  men,  for  all  time  to  be. 

The  blessing  of  trEinqulllty, 

As  galaxies  and  quasars  share 

The  knowledge  that  our  God  is  there! 

May  future  aeons  call  to  mind, 

"We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind." 

(Note. — Stanza  1  contains  a  poetic  para- 
phrase of  the  first  words  spoken  by  the  first 
man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon  on  Sunday 
night,  July  20,  1969.  Stanza  2  is  suggested 
by  Psalms  8,  19,  and  139.  Stanza  3,  line  4, 
Is  taken  from  Isaiah  40:31.  a  favorite  passage 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  who  set  in 
motion  our  successful  space  program.  Stanza 
4  ends  with  the  phrase  on  the  plaque  left 
there  by  the  first  men  to  reach  the  moon. 

The  hymn  tune  "Mellta,"  composed  in  1861 
by  John  Bacchus  Dykes,  is  the  tune  to  which 
the  Navy  Hymn,  "Eternal  Father  Strong  To 
Save,"  is  universally  sung.  It  is  No.  553  in  the 
Methodist  Hymnal.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Foreman)  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  thoughtful 
and  moving  tribute  to  the  Astronauts 
penned  by  Rev.  Emurian.  My  wife  and  I, 
when  we  first  arrived  in  this  area,  hap- 
pened to  locate  in  the  neighborhood 
served  by  Cherrydale  Methodist  Church. 
For  us  it  has  been  a  very  happy  circum- 
.stance  because  we  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  Rev.  Emurian's  sermons  and 
to  learn  to  admire  and  respect  this  very 
unusual  and  talented  person.  The  tribute 
referred  to  is  but  typical  of  his  percep- 
tion and  talent. 
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THE  POPULARITY  OF  FOREIGN 
AID 
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Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    new    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  speculation  again  this 
year  that  foreign  aid  is  "in  trouble"  in 
Congress.  There  are  those  who  claim  that 
this  is  so  because  tlie  people  back  home 
which  we  represent  are  increasingly 
doubtful  about  the  value  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs. 

A  recent  poll  clearly  indicates  that 
the  public  does  believe  in  foreign  aid. 
The  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  27  gives  a  summary 
of  the  findings  of  the  poll,  conducted  by 
the  Institute  for  Social  Research  of  the 
University  of  Michigan : 

Foreign   Aid   Scores  in   New   Poll 
(By  Carroll  Kilpa trick) 

With  foreign  aid  programs  extremely  un- 
popular in  Congress,  a  new  opinion  poll 
shows  wide  public  support  for  this  ''country's 
foreign  assistance  efforts. 

A  study  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Michigan  shows 
not  only  strong  support  for  aid  but  an  over- 
whelming opposition  to  a  go-it-alone  foreign 
policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  finding  is  that 
there  Is  support  for  aid  even  though  a  ma- 
jority of  those  interviewed  had  a  highly 
exaggerated  Idea  of  its  cost. 

About  half  of  those  interviewed  guessed 
that  foreign  aid  spending  amounted  to  be- 
tween 15  and  40  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Some  thought  it  cost  even  more. 

Only  3  per  cent  said  that  it  was  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  Federal  budget,  which  it  Is, 
exclusive  of  Vietnam  military  aid  costs. 

Even  with  this  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
cost  (and  Interviewees  were  not  told  what 
the  correct  figure  was) .  46  per  cent  said  they 
supported  the  aid  programs,  32  per  cent  said 
no  and  22  per  cent  expressed  varying  degrees 
of  support  and  opposition. 

The  strongest  support  was  found  in  the 
Northeast  (49  per  cent)  and  the  weakest 
support  was  found  in  the  West  (40  per  cent) . 
College-educated  persons  favored  aid  by  58 
per  cent  to  18  percent,  with  24  per  cent  ex- 
pressing reservations. 

Democrats  generally  suppwrt  aid  programs 
more  vigorously  than  Republicans.  Among 
those  interviewed  who  considered  themselves 
strong  Democrats,  52  per  cent  said  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  give  aid  to  other 
countries.  Among  those  who  considered 
themselves  strong  Republicans,  42  per  cent 
favored  the  aid  programs. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  would  be  better  off  to  stay  at  home 
and  not  concern  itself  with  the  problems  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  76  per  cent  said  no. 
Only  24  per  cent  approved  the  proposition 
that  we  should  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Among  those  with  a  college  education,  the 
opposition  to  an  isolationist  role  was  88  per 
cent.  Of  those  with  a  grade-school  educa- 
tion, the  opposition  was  60  per  cent. 

These  figures  would  Indicate  stronger  sup- 
port for  President  Nixon's  controversial 
speech  last  month  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
In  which  he  attacked  the  new  isolationists 
than  the  outcry  from  some  members  of  Con- 
gress would  suggest. 

The  figures  also  would  indicate  much 
stronger  support  for  aid  than  the  critics  In 
Congress  would  have  anyone  believe. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSr^- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  month  we  have  joined  to  commemo- 
rate Captive  Nations  Week.  And  on  the 
nth  anniversay  of  this  significant  oc- 
casion we  have  the  sad  but  proud  privi- 
lege of  reaffirming  the  dedication  of  the 
American  people  to  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ples of  east  and  central  Europe  who  hope 
and  strive  for  freedom  despite  years  of 
subjugation  and  oppression. 

Americans  believe  in  independence  and 
self-determination  for  nations  through- 
out the  world,  and  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  there  are  many  thousands 
of  citizens  who  through  nativity  or  an- 
cestry share  the  vibrant  cultures  and 
heritage  of  liberty  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  who  now  lie  captive  under  the 
yoke  of  Communism. 

Last  year  we  witnessed  with  sadness 
the  brutal  power  of  Soviet  military  force 
crushing  the  enlightened  and  brave  po- 
litical and  intellectual  movement  toward 
freedom  in  Czechoslovakia,  a  setback  to 
the  .struggle  of  all  the  east  and  central 
European  peoples  for  independence  and 
human  dignity.  Particularly  tragic.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  continued  suppression  of 
religion  in  the  captive  nations,  and  in 
this  connection  I  insert  an  excellent  arti- 
cle describing  the  situation.  "Religion 
Under  Communism"  by  the  eminent  cler- 
gyman. Msgr.  John  Balkunas.  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remaiks. 

Political  freedom,  intellectual  liberty, 
and  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  faith 
in  God  have  been  denied.  But  the  courage 
and  perseverance  of  the  peoples  of  east 
and  central  Europe  still  prevail.  Persecu- 
tion and  terror  have  not  succeeded  in 
stamping  out  their  will  and  determina- 
tion to  ultimately  achieve  the  freedom 
with  which  Americans  and  other  peoples 
are  so  blessed.  So  on  this  anniversar>'  of 
our  original  dedication  to  the  restoration 
of  freedom  in  the  captive  nations  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
their  people  and  affirm  again  our  support 
and  admiration  for  their  luiconquerable 
determination  to  win  liberty. 

The  article  follows : 

Religion   Under   Commitnism 
(By  Msgr.  John  Balkunas l 

(Note. — The  author  is  a  noted  American 
clergyman  and  lecturer.  Monslgnor  Balkunas 
is  also  a  cultural  and  cl\ic  leader  of  the 
American-Lithuanian  community  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  Descent. 
CACEED.) 

The  story  of  Communist  persecution  of  re- 
ligion in  East-Central  Europe  Is  a  sordid 
drama  of  hate  and  violence.  Yet.  even  today, 
we  see  and  hear  reports  by  touring  Western- 
ers, including  in  some  cases  clergymen,  who 
declare;  "I  have  seen  the  crowded  churches, 
the  religious  services,  the  priests  and  minis- 
ters." On  the  basis  of  a  superficial  glance, 
these  tourists  thus  conclude  that  there  Is 
real  freedom  of  religion  In  the  Communist 
states. 

Ideologically  the  Communists  cannot  per- 
mit loyalty  and  faith  in  a  Divine  authority. 
To  do  so  would  thretiten  the  very  foundation 
of  the  official  materialistic  philosophy.  Athe- 
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Istlc  communism  cannot  view  man  as  an  in- 
dividual value  possessing  an  immortal  soul. 

Although  the  Communists  cannot  succeed 
In  rooting  out  a  man's  yearning  for  religion, 
they  seek  to  replace  faith  in  God  with  a 
secular  cult  dominated  by  the  Communist 
ideology. 

The  Communist  attack  on  religion  and 
churches  is  generally  carried  out  in  four 
forms.  First,  terror  and  violence  are  employed 
against  the  clergry  and  the  faithful.  Second, 
reUgious  groups  are  deprived  of  their  news- 
papers, publications  and  books.  Third,  or- 
ganized religion  is  either  suppressed  or  is 
dominated  by  the  Communist  regime. 
Fourth,  Indoctrination  of  youth  in  Commu- 
nist ideas  is  given  top  priority. 

But  despite  these  maneuvers,  religion  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  In  some  areas  it  even 
prospers.  Parents  give  secret  religious  in- 
struction to  their  children.  Young  people  are 
insisting  up>on  Church  weddings  and  bap- 
tisms for  their  children.  Feast  days  and  re- 
ligious festivals  continue  to  be  observed  in 
spite  of  regime  pressures. 

ALBANIA 

The  Moslem  and  Orthodox  Churches  were 
.purged- and  their  hierarchy  "nationalized." 
The  H"""^"  Catholic  Church,  which  ac- 
counts for  10  percent  of  the  p>opulation,  was 
persecuted  by  mass  arrests  of  the  clergy.  All 
in  all.  however,  the  antt-religlous  campaign 
has  not  fulfilled  its  objective.  In  June  1967 
a  meeting  of  the  Party  Committee  of  Gjlrok- 
aatra  dealt  with  the  questions  of  youth  edu- 
cation and  stated  that  it  was  not  Justified 
to  assume  that  religion  did  not  exist  any 
more  in  Albania  because  churches  and 
Mosques  were  closed.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
ligion was  still  alive  among  the  people,  in- 
cluding the  youth. 

BITLGASIA 

The  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church  was  trans- 
formed Into  a  "peoples  Church,"  serving 
State  Interests.  The  regime  created  an  Ex- 
archate and  Partrlarchate  in  order  to  break 
off  all  external  connections.  According  to 
an  article  that  appeared  In  the  April  18,  1968 
issue  of  Rabotntchesko  Delo,  the  percentage 
of  Orthodox  believers  declined  from  84.89  In 
1948  to  75.26  in  1963.  This  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  docility  of  the  Orthodox  leader- 
ship vis-a-vis  the  Communist  regime.  Al- 
though there  was  no  offlcial  Catholic  Church 
in  Bulgaria,  the  number  of  Catholics  doubled 
between  1934  and  1962.  In  the  same  period 
the  number  of  Protestants  quadrupled.  The 
Muslims  Increased  from  13.51  in  1945  to 
18.88  percent  in  1962.  Only  ten  thousand 
Jews  remain  m  the  country.  Some  40.000  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  migrate  to 
Israel. 

CZXCHOSLOV.\KlA 

After  January  1968  the  relations  between 
the  State  and  the  Churches  improved.  The 
churches  were  permitted  to  submit  their 
grievances  and  demands  to  the  newly  ap- 
pointed special  rapporteur  of  the  cabinet  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  then  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Dr.  Gustav  HusaS.  A  procedure  for  re- 
habilitation of  church  leaders  unjustly  per- 
secuted in  the  past  was  initiated.  As  a  result 
of  this  new  atmosphere,  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  Prague  regarding 
Bormallzatlon  of  their  mutual  relations  are 
now  taking  place. 

All  Christian  churches  and  religious  com- 
munities rallied  in  support  of  the  liberal 
Communist  leader  Dubcek  and  President 
Svoboda  during  the  seven  months  of  the 
"Czechoslovak  Spring"  (January-August, 
1968)  and.  in  particular,  during  the  August 
invasion  and  later  under  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. This  move  was  spontaneous  and  sincere, 
since  for  the  first  time  after  twenty  years  of 
oppression  the  Churches  enjoyed  relative 
freedom. 

At  present,  parents  reportedly  do  not  have 
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aganda.  even  though  the  Soviet  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries'  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines repeatedly  stress  the  need  to  Improve 
atheistic  education  and  propaganda  to  ulti- 
mately eradicate  all  religions. 

ESTONIA 

The  Soviet  press  is  usually  silent  on  the 
question  of  churches.  Therefore  little  infor- 
mation Is  available  on  Church-State  rela- 
tions. For  example,  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Soviet-occupied  Estonia  was  granted  mem- 
t»ershlp  in  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  at 
the  Helsinki  Conference  of  August  1963.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of 
the  Estoman  Church,  Jaan  Klivit.  Obviously 
the  Church  could  not  apply  for  membership 
In  an  international  organization  without  the 
approval  of  Soviet  authorities.  Despite  this, 
the  Estonian  papers  did  not  mention  the 
admission  of  the  Soviet  Estonian  Lutheran 
Church  into  the  World  Federation. 

HUNGARY 

A  new  situation  has  developed  in  the  wake 
of  last  year's  negotiations  conducted  in  Bu- 
dapest and  at  the  Vatican.  On  January  23, 
1969  Pope  Paul  VI  filled  ten  Church  posts  in 
Hungary  In  one  of  the  most  sweeping  moves 
to  restore  Church  life  in  the  country.  The 
appointments  ended  a  five-year  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Budajjest  and  affect 
the  government  of  eight  of  Hungary's  eleven 
dioceses.  However,  a  Vatican  announcement 
made  clear  that  the  two  sides  were  still  at 
odds  over  the  status  of  Jozsef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  who  has  been  In  self-imposed 
asylum  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Budapest 
since  Soviet  tanks  crushed  the  1956  uprising. 

The  Protestant  Churches  also  had  to  face 
regime  attacks.  In  1967  the  Reformed  Church 
worked  out  a  new  constitution.  Only  per- 
sons approved  by  the  regime  belong  to  the 
new  leadership.  The  Lutheran  Church  is 
headed  by  Bishop  Ottlyk,  whose  direct  con- 
tacts with  the  Party  are  generally  known  in 
Church  circles. 

LATVIA 

Latvia  is  a  predominantly  Lutheran 
country.  Of  the  287  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  in  service  In  1937,  only  86  remained 
open  in  1968.  According  to  the  regime-sup- 
ported Church  Yearbook  for  1968,  published 
in  Riga,  only  32  pastors  are  permitted  to 
perform  their  duties.  Others  are  forced  to 
do  manual  labor.  The  Latvian  Baptist  Church 
Is  still  administered  by  60  pastors.  Latvia's 
half  a  million  Roman  Catholics  are  serviced 
by  only  70  percent  of  the  prewar  clergy. 

Latvian  clergymen  who  are  allowed  to  go 
to  International  gatherings  in  the  free  world 
do  so  as  a  part  of  Soviet  delegations.  The 
separation  from  the  free  world  is  so  hermetl- 
cal  that  theology  students  are  never  per- 
mitted to  study  abroad,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  cases  have  Western  clergymen  been  per- 
mitted to  officiate  at  church  services. 

LITHTrANIA 

Eighty  percent  of  Lithuania's  3,096,000 
people  are  Roman  Catholics.  Police  action 
against  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  continues. 
Churches  have  to  pay  high  taxes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Cathedral  of  Kaunas  has  to  pay 
an  annual  tax  of  6,000  rubles.  All  Church 
buildings  and  chattels  are  property  of  the 
State  for  which  the  faithful  must  pay  high 
rents.  Every  clergyman  must  register  with 
the  Council  of  Church  Affairs.  Priests  are 
forbidden  to  communicate  with  the  lay  f)eo- 
ple  or  to  teach  children  religion;  they  are 
ridiculed  In  the  press  and  have  no  civil 
redress. 

According  to  the  law  of  May  20,  1966 
parents  guilty  of  any  effort  to  educate  a  child 
religiously  are  liable  to  three  years  imprison- 
ment. On  June  29,  1968  a  new  family  law  was 
promulgated  in  Lithuania,  requiring  parents 
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of  practicing  religion  or  being  a  believer 
finds  it  extremely  dlfflcxilt  to  continue  his 
studies  in  the  umversltiea.  All  government 
employees,  teachers  and  students  are  under 
constant  surveillance. 

POLAND 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  course 
of  Polish  history  has  always  identified  itself 
with  national  ideals  and  has  been  considered 
a  sjmbol  of  Polish  freedom.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  events  of  October  1956,  the  Com- 
munist regime  agreed  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Church.  The  Catholic  Primate, 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  reached  a  new 
agreement  on  Church-State  relations.  The 
agreement,  while  recognizing  the  lay  charac- 
ter of  the  schools,  provides  for  religious 
teaching  for  children  who  have  their  parents' 
consent. 

Ever  since  1957,  the  State — by  means  of 
administrative  measures — has  been  trying  to 
whittle  away  these  advantages.  Nevertheless, 
the  relations  between  the  Gomulka  regime 
and  the  Church  are  probably  better  now 
than  they  had  been  during  the  past  few 
years.  Evidence  of  this  is  the  granting  of  a 
passport  to  Cardinal  Wyszj-nski  for  his  visit 
to  Rome.  Suddenly  it  is  not  quite  as  difficult 
to  get  a  permit  to  construct  a  new  church; 
it  is  not  as  difficult  to  get  a  permit  for  public 
processions  on  holy  days.  In  fact,  at  a  Corpus 
Chrlsti  procession  in  a  village  outside  of  War- 
saw,  the  militia  were  even  directing  traffic. 
But  the  Communist  regime  has  not  with- 
drawn from  the  battle.  The  regime  has  re- 
cently given  considerable  publicity  to  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  civil  "christening" 
of  a  child  in  a  civil  registry  office,  with  the 
authorities  bestowing  the  name  on  the  child 
in  a  completely  civil  ceremony.  The  same  Is 
true  of  marriages — efforts  continue  to  make 
more  of  the  civil  signing  of  the  registry  book 
and  thus  denigrate  marriage  ceremonies  in 
church. 

RUMANIA 

The  era  of  open  religious  persecution  came 
to  an  end  a  few  years  ago.  The  general  am- 
nesty of  1964  set  free  a  great  majority  of 
political  and  religious  prisoners.  The  octo- 
genarian bishop  luliu  Hossu,  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  suppressed  Catholic  Church 
Hierarchy  of  the  Byzantine  Rite,  is  still  in- 
carcerated. Otherwise,  only  sporadic  arrests 
and  trials  on  religious  grounds  have  been 
staged  during  the  recent  years. 

Both  the  State  and  Church  contributed  to 
bringing  about  the  uneasy,  but  relatively 
quiet  coexistence.  The  clergy  and  faithful 
have  painfully  learned  to  limit  their  activi- 
ties to  strictly  religious  functions  on  the 
premises  of  the  churches,  and  to  Individual 
pastoral  guidance.  Sermons  must  follow  cer- 
tain pre-established  norms.  Even  antl- 
rellgious  propaganda  and  indoctrination 
have  changed  their  tone  by  being  more  subtle 
and  more  persuasive.  Churchgoers  continue 
to  be  tailed,  but  more  discreetly.  Children 
and  youths  generally  are  kept  busy  on  Sun- 
days with   "voluntary  programs." 

RELIGION     AND     HUMAN     RIGHTS 

Since  religion  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
formation  of  man's  convictions  and  disposi- 
tion, and  the  Church  is  a  repository  of  his 
trust  and  devotion,  the  resolute  efforts  of 
the  Communist  system  to  divert  the  action 
of  religion  and  church  to  the  service  of  its 
cause  is  understandable.  Church  and  re- 
ligion must  either  serve  the  Communist  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  case  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
m  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
or  the  Church  must  be  completely  eliminated 
from  social  life. 

One-third  of  the  world's  population  is  liv- 
ing under  an  atheistic  system  which  is  ap- 
plying every  possible  means  to  destroy  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  other  religions.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic  struggle  ever 
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to  bring  up  their  children  according  to  the 


Article  18  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rl^ts  d«claree:  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and 
religion;  this  right  Includes  freedom  to 
change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom 
either  alone  or  In  community  with  others 
and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his 
religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practicing 
worship  and  observance." 

With  this  in  mind,  we  hope  and  pray  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  free  nations  will 
effectively  help  make  the  Declaration  ap- 
plicable in  the  full  sense  of  the  woKi  for  all 
peoples.  Our  efforts  and  energies  should  be 
directed  toward  this  aim.  All  freedom,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  secure  within  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  conscience. 
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A  TIME  TO  CONSIDER 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Screven 
County  News  of  my  hometown,  Sylvanla, 
Ga.,  had  an  editorial  on  July  24  entitled, 
"A  Time  To  Consider."  I  feel  that  you 
and  my  other  colleagues  will  concur  with 
that  caption  after  reading  the  well-writ- 
ten and  provocative  article  which  fol- 
lows : 

A  Time  To  Consider 

In  the  last  six  months  we  have  seen  nearly 
every  kind  of  demonstration.  The  point  has 
now  been  reached  at  which  attempts  by  the 
demonstrators  to  display  ingenuity  have  lost 
their  novelty  and  have  simply  become  dis- 
gusting. We  liave  had  enough. 

Burning  one's  draft  card  is  ridiculous.  Self- 
immolation  is  insane.  Sit-ins  are  so  common 
as  to  be  old-fashioned.  Chanting  and  snake- 
dancing  In  the  streets  is  laueihable.  Smearing 
blood,  or  red  Ink,  on  draft  board  records 
shows  the  mentality  of  children,  as  does  the 
scrawling  of  peace  symbols  on  walls  and 
buildings.  These  are  the  acts  of  the  Imma- 
ture. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  peaceful 
picket.  We  respect  every  man's  right  to  be 
wrong.  As  Jefferson  said:  "Error  of  opinion 
may  t)e  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it." 

But  the  recent  trend  toward  abuse  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others  does  not  fall 
into  the  category  of  "error  of  opinion".  It  is 
rather  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  nation  and 
Its  citizens.  Anyone  who  would  start  a  dis- 
ruption on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House  de- 
serves the  maximum  penalty  under  the  law. 
The  Chief  Executive's  home  should  be  shown 
the  respect  it  deserves. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  is  not  fair 
game  for  a  band  of  placard-wavers  or  loud- 
mouthed poets.  MiUions  of  people  visit  this 
hallowed  spot  to  pay  silent  tribute,  not  to  l>e 
treated  to  the  amateur  poetry  of  a  peace 
demonstrator. 

The  Senate  chamber  Is  not  the  proper  place 
for  the  reading  of  Bible  verses  aloud.  The  use 
of  the  holy  scriptures  as  a  tool  of  disruption 
is  sacrilege.  Bible  reading  is  for  church  and 
individual  study. 

The  activities  described  above  have  taken 
place  in  Just  the  last  few  weeks,  all  in  pro- 
test to  our  involvement  in  the  war  against 
the  communist  Viet  Cong.  Commenting  on 
the  recent  reading,  on  the  US  Capitol  steps, 
of  the  names  of  American  men  killed  In  the 
war,  a  Georgia  mother,  whose  son  died  in 
Vietnam,  wrote:  "Since  these  demonstrators 
could  not  give  full  support  to  our  men  while 
tiiey  were  on  the  battlefield,  they  have  no 
right  to  use  their  names  now  to  further  a 
cause  of  their  own." 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  on  his  80th  birthday,  a  man  who 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  minister,  attorney,  and  civic  leader; 
the  Reverend  L.  B.  Reynolds  of  Hermosa 
Beach,  Calif. 

Reverend  RevTiolds  has  a  long  list  of 
accomplishments  during  his  40-odd  years 
in  the  South  Bay  area.  He  has  been  an 
attorney  for  44  years:  also  served  with 
the  Southern  CaUfomia  Automobile 
Club;  and  served  as  president  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Saving  &  Loan 
Association;  among  others. 

He  received  his  license  as  a  minister 
of  the  Assembhes  of  God  in  1932,  being 
ordained  in  1933,  and  becoming  an  exec- 
utive presbyter  at  about  the  .same  time. 

When,  shortly  after,  the  district  was 
divided  into  sections,  he  became  the  sec- 
tional presbyter  and  has  remained  in 
this  office.  He  has  been  a  board  member 
of  Southern  California  College  since  1933 
when  the  board  was  first  formed;  and 
has  been  parliamentarian  for  the  South- 
ern California  District  for  28  years,  pas- 
tored  the  Hermosa  Gospel  Tabernacle 
from  1932  to  1942;  founded  the  Ambas- 
sador Christian  Schools  in  1958  and  has 
been  president  continuously. 

Rev.  LeRoy  Benton  Reynolds,  son  of 
John  Terry  Reynolds  and  Deborah  Ann 
•  Spencer)  Reynolds,  was  bom  August  5, 
1889,  at  Roodhouse,  Green  County,  111. 
Of  a  farming  family,  schooling  was  difQ- 
cult  for  young  LeRoy  as  he  could  only 
attend  when  not  needed  on  the  farm. 
He  managed  to  get  a  few  months  in  high 
school,  but  when  18,  decided  to  complete 
his  education,  entering  Tobin  College 
where  he  finished  liigh  school  training 
in  2  years.  This  was  followed  by  1  year 
at  Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines, 
and  then  the  University  of  Iowa. 

As  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I.  he  interi-upled  his  education  and 
enlisted  in  May  1917.  His  B.A.  degree 
was  conferred  on  him  while  he  was  at 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  He  was  discharged 
in  January  1919,  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  He  promptly  made  a  late  en- 
try into  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  and  in  June  1920,  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  led  the  Delta  Chi  Fra- 
ternity as  "A"  man.  While  there,  he  met 
Miss  Elizabeth  Levitt,  a  cataloger  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Libraries,  whom 
he  later  took  to  be  his  wife.  He  immedi- 
ately took  the  bar  examination  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Iowa  State  Bar.  After 
several  positions,  he  came  to  California 
in  1923  where  he  accepted  a  temporary 
position  in  a  bank  in  Hollj-wood  imtil 
he  joined  a  law  firm  in  Santa  Monica. 
but  shortly  moved  to  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.,  where  he  opened  his  own  law  prac- 
tice and  bought  a  home.  Reverend  Rey- 
nolds had  11  children  and  is  blessed  with 
17  grandchildren. 


HUG-THE-COAST  HIGHWAY 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdny,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  the  15th  District, 
the  Louisiana-Texas-Mexico  Hug-the- 
Coast  Highway  Association  met  recently 
and  acted  to  spread  the  scop)e  of  tlieir 
efforts  to  include  Canada.  News  accounts 
of  the  meeting  are  interesting,  forecast- 
ing highway  travel  that  will  beckon  any- 
one who  wants  to  see  a  large  part  of 
this  continent  from  his  automobile.  Tlie 
vision  of  the  dedicated  civic  workers  who 
make  up  this  as.sociation  is  inspiring. 
Tlieir  efforts  should  be  successful.  Think- 
ing my  colleagues  might  want  to  read 
about  the  association's  meeting  and  re- 
spectfully asking  my  colleagues  for  any 
aid  or  inteixession  in  behalf  of  this  en- 
deavor, I  submit  the  following: 

HUG-THE-COAST    HiGHWAT    ASSOCIATION 

Brownsville. — Efforts  to  establish  High- 
way 11  as  the  longest  intercontinental  high- 
way route  in  the  northern  hemisphere — from 
Canada  to  the  Caribbean — took  on  interna- 
tional scope  Sunday  as  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Louisiana-Texas-Mexico  Hug-the- 
Coast  Highway  Association  voted  to  admit 
Canada  to  membership  at  the  final  day  of 
their  convention  in  Brownsville. 

Tlie  association  has  been  active  in  promot- 
ing new  highway  construction  in  Louisiana 
and  a  part  of  Texas  to  bring  coastal  high- 
ways up  to  U.S.  Highway  standards  and  se- 
cure extension  and  designation  of  Highway 
11  from  New  Orleans  to  Brownsville  over 
scenic  coastal  routes  in  both  states.  I'he 
present  designation  on  travel  maps  is  from 
Montreal  to  New  Orleans. 

President  of  the  association.  E.  E.  Dough- 
tie  of  Bay  City,  Texas,  said  the  Canadians 
have  evidenced  a  keen  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed international  route  and  have  asked 
that  a  delegation  visit  Montreal  to  discuss 
their  membership. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  highway  westward 
from  New  Orleans  to  Port  Arthur  remains  to 
be  brought  up  to  U.S.  Highway  standards 
before  Highway  11  is  designated  as  an  inter- 
national route  down  the  coast  to  Yucatan. 
The  scenic  route  down  the  coast  of  Texas 
already  meets  U.S.  Highway  standards  and 
would  only  have  to  be  re-numbercd  High- 
way 11  officially. 

Tiie  counterpart  of  the  association  In 
Mexico  had  five  directors  named  to  the  in- 
ternational board.  They  are  Frank  Vallado 
Peniche.  Merida,  Yucatan:  Ruben  P.  Rojas. 
Xalapa.  Veracruz;  Maria  B.  de  Barcena.  San 
Luis  Potosl;  Gilberto  G.  Rodriguez,  Ciudad 
VictDrla.  and  Gustavo  Verdalles,  federal 
tourism  delegate  from  the  state  of  Qulntana 
Roo. 

Fernando  Heftye  Flores,  director  of  Tour- 
ism for  the  state  of  Tamauiipas  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  La-Tex-Mex  association,  has 
announced  that  the  highway  from  Mata- 
moros,  across  the  river  from  Brownsville,  is 
now  95  per  cent  complete  down  the  coast  to 
Vera  Cruz.  The  remainder  of  the  coastal 
route  to  Coatzacoalcos,  southermost  seaport 
on  the  Gulf,  and  up  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to 
Merida  has  been  linked  with  a  new  roadway 
across  the  peninsula  to  Port  Juarez  on  the 
Caribbean. 

In  addition  to  becoming  the  longest  Inter- 
continental highway  In  the  hemisphere, 
travelers  arriving  at  Poit  Juarez  will  be  able 
to  make  connections  with  a  sea-going  ferry 
ship  to  Key  West.  Fla.  Vallado,  delegate  from 
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Yucatan  state,  announced.  The  ferry  opera- 
tion Is  expected  to  start  In  September,  he 
said,  with  a  three-days-a-week  schedule.  Es- 
timated time  of  the  trip  is  approximately  20 
hours  to  Key  West,  he  said. 

Mexico  members  of  the  Hug-the-Coast  as- 
sociation and  two  other  Mexico  highway  or- 
ganizations attended  the  convention.  In  their 
convention  In  Matamoros  the  previous  day, 
the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Association  and  the 
Short  Route  to  Mexico  City  group,  voted  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  to  desig- 
nate the  Mexico  route  coastal  route  "11"  and 
also  will  request  the  Secretary  of  Communi- 
cations and  Transport  to  Issue  a  postal  stamp 
commemorating  the  event  when  Highway 
11  is  re-designated  from  Canada  to  the  Carib- 
bean. 

New  Orleans  has  been  selected  as  the  next 
convention  site  on  February  21  and  22,  pres- 
ident Doughtle  announced. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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GUAM 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

'  ~  OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  consistently  interested 
in  our  Nation's  stake  and  position  in  the 
Pacific  Basin.  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  island  of  Guam.  It  is  particularly  a 
timely  consideration  when  one  realizes 
the     interrelationship       between       our 
counti-y's  posture  and  activities  on  this 
small  island   as   against   the   winds   of 
change  which  may  be  blowing  across  our 
base  activities  in  Okinawa.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  in  the  dialog  and 
discussions  which  will  surround  the  re- 
negotiations   between    Japan    and    the 
United  States  in  1971,  when  om-  exist- 
ing treaty  is  up  for  renewal,  the  present 
arrangement  on  Okinawa  will  loom  large. 
Informed  minds  would  logically  antici- 
pate that  Guam  could  serve  as  a  next 
logical  point  of  operation  for  any  activi- 
ties ruled  out  in  the  renegotiations  in- 
volving Okinawa.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  there  be  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  potentials  and  limita- 
tions of  this  island  as  affectively  serving 
the  kind  of  needs  and  security  aspects 
presently   filled   by   our  presence   miU- 
tarOy  on  Okinawa,  A  look  at  any  map 
would   indicate    that   the    landmass    is 
severely  limited  on  the  island  of  Guam 
and  the  scope  of  activities  would  thereby 
equally  be  limited. 

Locationally,  Guam  is  roughly  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Philippines  and  the 
same  longitude  as  Japan,  It  lies  6,000 
miles  west  of  San  Francisco,  approxi- 
mately 3.000  miles  from  Hawaii.  It  is 
1,350  miles  south  of  Tokyo  and  1,800 
miles  east  of  Hong  Kong, 

Geographically  it  represents  one  of 
the  most  important  points  of  intrusion 
of  U,S,  interests  in  the  Far  East,  The 
present  population  is  about  100,000,  of 
which  one-third  are  military  personnel 
and  dependents.  The  populaUon  has 
recently  been  growing  very  rapidly.  Its 
government  has  included  a  local  uni- 
cameral legislature  and  a  Governor  ap- 


pointed by  the  President;  however,  under 
terms  of  agreement  with  the  people  of 
Guam  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  they  will  be  electing  their  own 
Governor  as  of  1970,  When  they  have 
concluded  this  election  with  the  inau- 
guration of  their  popularly  elected  Gov- 
ernor, the  highest  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficial will  be  the  government  Controller 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  audit  the 
finances  of  the  government  and  report 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Presently,  Federal 
income  tax  is  collected  on  the  island 
with  the  total  amoimt  returned  to  the 
government  of  Guam  to  augment  their 
local  taxes  and  service  the  public  re- 
quirements of  the  island. 

Presently,  the  United  States  has  a  SAC 
base  and  a  naval  base  on  Guam  and 
up  until  quite  recently  there  has  been 
no  announced  plan  of  major  Federal 
changes.  However,  Guam  is  almost  in- 
evitably going  to  be  affected  by  the 
present  administration's  policies  and 
positions  in  the  Pacific  since  Guam  plays 
an  important  role  as  a  logistics  support 
base  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Deescala- 
tion  of  that  activity  will  lower  the  level 
of  such  support  requirements.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  in  the  renegotiations  with 
Japan,  use  of  Okinawa  is  restricted,  some 
expansion  of  activities  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  seen  then  on  Guam.  As  a  land- 
mass  Guam  has  few  natural  resources. 
The  mainstay  of  the  economy  is  tied  to 
military  installations  and  government 
activities. 

Since  1962  Congress  has  appropriated 
$10  milUon  a  year  for  grants  and  loans 
for  public  works  in  Guam  to  help  that 
island  recover  from  the  effects  of  World 
War  U  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  1962  huiricane.  There  was  in  the 
last    Congress    authorizing    legislation 
projecting  $5  million  of  Federal  help  for 
private  industry  expansion  but  funding 
of  that  program  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
propriated. More  recently  tomism  has 
expanded   substantially   on   the   island. 
Many  visitors  from  Japan  have  increased 
the  requirements  for  hotels  and  restau- 
rants  and   recreational    facilities.    The 
Guam  Economic  Development  Authority 
has  a  20-year-tax  incentive  program  in- 
cluding a  75-percent  income  tax  rebate. 
A  1966  Department  of  Interior  economic 
report  suggests  that  there  are  promising 
potentials  in  three  major  areas  of  private 
investment  on  Guam — toiuism,  agricul- 
tuial   products   for   local   markets   and 
light  manufactuiers  specializing  in  the 
use  of  cheap  imported  raw  materials  or 
semi-finished    products    which    can    be 
completed  for  export.  This  is  attractive 
because  of  tariff  advantages  Guam  can 
offer  as  a  free  port  for  the  importation 
of  raw  materials  and  because  they  are 
part  of  the  U.S.  tariff  zone  with  special 
exportation    privileges    to    the    United 
States. 

It  would  be  well  to  keep  ones  eye  on 
Guam.  It  will  have  a  key  role  in  the 
evolving,  ever  changing,  very  important 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  Community. 


SUCCESSFUL  NICKEL,  DIME,  AND 
QUARTER  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Statement  of  CUNA  International,  Inc.  to 
Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs    of    the 
House    of    Represent attves    by    J.    Orrin 
Shipe,  Managing  Director,  July  30,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  J.  Orrln  Shlpe,  Managing  Di- 
rector of  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  a  world- 
wide   confederation    of    credit    unions    and 
credit   union  leagues  In  the  United  States, 
the    Provinces    of   Canada   and    In   some    70 
other  countries  of  the  Free  World.  At  the  end 
of    1968    there    were    approximately    51,430 
credit    unions    throughout   the    world    with 
some  36  million  members.  Of  this  number, 
23,700    credit    unions    were    in    the    United 
States  with  a  total  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 20.8  million. 

CUNA  International,  as  you  know,  is  a 
contractor  under  the  technical  assistance 
program  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  As  a  contractor  our  Job 
Is  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  credit  unions  in  certain  nations 
of  Latin  America,  Africa  and  In  Korea,  I  am 
here  today  to  report  to  this  Committee  In 
broad  general  terms  regarding  our  activities 
in  these  areas.  We  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  give  to  you  an  accounting  of  our  steward- 
ship and  accomplishments  with  the  dollars 
you  have  committed  to  our  care  as  an  AID 
contractor. 

Credit  union  development  has  been  pan 
of  AID  programs  in  developing  countries  since 
1962  when  CUNA  signed  Its  first  contract. 

In  1968  there  were  16  countries  Involved 
in  our  CUNA/ AID  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams— 12  In  Latin  America,  3  in  Africa  and 
1  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Through  credit  union  activity  in  these 
countries,  ordinary  people  have  been  exposed 
to  both  financial  and  technical  expertise. 
The  credit  union  program  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  local  governments  to  a  marked 
degree  in  many  of  these  nations.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  praised  by  national  leaders, 
international  agencies  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  credit  union  program  emphasizes  self- 
help  and  democratic  organization  and  Is 
focused  on  four  principal  objectives: 

1,  Building  capital  through  mobilization 
of  local  savings, 

2.  Increasing  production  through  low  cost 
credit,  especially  for  agricultural  production. 

3,  Developing  human  resources  locally 
through  credit  union  training  programs. 

4.  Building  democratic  Institutions  at  local 
and  national  levels. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  speclHc  accomplishments  In 
these  countries  in  which  CUNA  provides 
technical  assistance  under  its  AID  contract. 
The  12  countries  in  the  Latin  American  pro- 
gram now  have  2,651  credit  unions  with 
745,782  members.  They  have  accumulated 
.savings  of  over  $57  million,  and  their  cumula- 
tive loi'.n  total  to  date  is  $209.3  million. 

In  Africa,  the  three  countries  of  Tanzania, 
Kenya  and  Uganda  have  over  280  credit 
ixnions  with  40,000  members  who  have  ac- 
cumulated savings  in  excess  of  $1.5  million 
with  over  $1  million  in  loans  outstanding. 
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In  the  past  year  a  CUNA  /AID  program  was 
Initiated  in  the  Republic  ol  Korea.  Prior  to 
that  time,  there  were  some  150  credit  unions 
In  existence  there.  During  the  year  the  num- 
ber of  credit  unions  was  increased  to  241. 
These  now  have  over  31,000  members  and 
cumulative  savings  of  $345,000  with  out- 
standing loans  of  $330,000  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

These  statistics  In  themselves  are  not 
nearly  as  revealing  as  the  fact  that  in  Latin 
America  average  savings  of  each  credit  union 
member  amounted  to  approximately  $80 — 
a  figure  which  by  American  standards  seems 
comparatively  insignificant.  But  the  average 
Individual  annual  income  Is  slightly  less 
than  $100  a  year,  especially  m  many  credit 
unions  whose  members  generally  come  from 
the  very  financially  deprived  classes.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  equalled  this 
record,  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that  we 
would  have  far  fewer  problems  about  Infla- 
tion and  tight  money! 

In  Africa  credit  union  membership  nearly 
doubled  In  1968,  while  savings  increased  by 
over  100'";.  In  the  three  countries  In  which 
CUNA/AID  programs  operate  the  per  capita 
Income  is  even  lower  than  that  in  Latin 
America,  so  the  average  savings  per  credit 
union  member  of  approximately  $40  Is  even 
more  astounding. 

The  Korean  program  has  been  marked  by 
a  50%  gain  in  credit  unions  during  the  past 
year  with  corresponding  gains  In  member- 
ship, savings  and  loans.  Major  efforts  are  now 
under  way  toward  the  development  of  na- 
tional credit  union  legislation  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  supervisory  agency  In  that 
nation. 

The  statistics  which  I  have  just  cited  are 
given  in  more  graphic  detail  In  charts  which 
are  appended  to  my  statement  and  in  CUNA's 
1968  Progress  Report  on  CUNA/AID  programs 
entitled  'The  New  Life"  which  is  being  fur- 
nished to  this  Committee.  This  latter  report 
has  also  been  furnished  each  member  of  the 
Congress  in  a  mailing  from  my  office  some 
weeks  ago. 

These  advances  In  Latin  America.  Africa 
and  Korea  have  been  made  by  people  whose 
Incomes  were  so  low  that  they  were  not 
thought  to  have  a  potential  for  saving.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  economic  and  political 
leaders  throughout  the  world  accepted  the 
age-old  myth  that  "poor  people  cannot  save 
money."  In  the  past,  this  myth  had  never 
been  really  tested. 

Credit  unions  have  now  proved  that  the 
failure  of  poor  people  to  save  has  been  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  there  have  not  been 
Institutions  which  could  provide  them  with 
the  opportunities  and  incentives  to  save. 
Credit  unions  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  capacity  to  reach  these  people,  and  to 
mobilize  their  savings.  Regardless  of  how 
small  the  Individual  savings  may  be.  they  add 
up  to  significant  amounts  of  money  when 
thousands  participate  in  the  savings  process. 

Thus  credit  unions  not  only  meet  a  basic 
need  of  poor  people,  but  they  also  give  fresh 
hope  that  the  less  developed  countries  can 
mobilize  domestic  savings  to  meet  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  capital  requirements.  The 
potential  for  saving  of  low  income  groups  Is 
an  Invaluable  resource  of  every  developing 
nation.  Like  other  resources,  however.  It  Is  of 
little  value  until  It  Is  converted  Into  an  active 
Institutional  force  benefiting  both  the  in- 
dividual who  saves  and  the  country  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen. 

Credit  unions  make  this  conversion — a  con- 
version that  requires  the  Integrated  services 
of  credit  union  organizations  at  the  local,  na- 
tional and  international  levels.  The  process 
of  saving  starts  at  the  local  level  In  the  in- 
dividual credit  union  where  credit  union 
members  pool  their  savings.  With  these  sav- 
ings the  credit  union  makes  loans  to  its 
members  for  "provident  and  productive  pur- 
poses." But  even  these  loans  are  used  to  en- 
courage and  Increase  savings  for,  la  order 
to  obtain   a  loan,  a  credit  union  borrower 
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must  agree  to  save  while  paying  off  his  loan. 
This  Induces  borrowers  through  their  own 
self-help  efforts  to  pull  themselves  out  of 
debt — a  great  achievement  for  a  man  who  has 
long  been  burdened  by  high  cost  loans  from 
usurious  money  lenders.  FYom  the  stand- 
point of  the  credit  union  as  a  moblllzer  of 
savings,  this  practice  has  the  effect  of  put- 
ting credit  to  work  In  generating  additional 
savings.  Such  a  use  of  credit  has  provided 
much  of  the  motivation  for  the  surprisingly 
large  ratio  of  savings  as  noted  previously. 

At  an  early  stage  of  their  operation,  local 
credit  unions  recognize  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional "service"  organization.  When  15  to  20 
credit  unions  have  been  started,  their  leaders 
usually  proceed  to  organize  a  credit  union 
federation  at  the  national  level.  Membership 
in  the  federation  is  open  to  all  credit  unions 
in  the  country.  Those  who  join  it  finance  its 
operation  with  dues.  The  federation  then 
begins  to  furnish  its  member  credit  unions 
with  such  services  as  the  training  of  local 
officers  and  members,  bonding.  Insurance,  and 
most  importantly,  "Interlending." 

In  some  countries,  this  Interlending  has  al- 
ready established  a  flow  of  unloaned  capital 
from  credit  unions  of  wage  earners  in  urban 
areas  to  credit  unions  in  rural  areas  which 
are  unable  to  meet  the  loan  requirements  of 
their  farmer  members.  This  flow  In  time  helps 
a  nation  provide  more  of  the  domestic  capital 
It  needs  for  agricultural  development. 

It  will  Interest  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, I  believe,  to  know  that  right  now  we 
are  in  the  process  of  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  organization  of  a  Latin  American 
Confederation  of  Credit  Unions  which  will  be 
comprised  of  the  12  nations  in  which  CUNA/ 
AID  programs  are  operating,  plus  a  few  other 
Latin  American  nations  which  have  credit 
unions  -ind  with  which  CUNA  maintains  a 
close  relationship.  Included  in  this  confed- 
eration is  a  provision  for  a  central  financial 
institution  which  will  provide  Interlending 
services  for  credit  unions  in  the  nations 
which  will  form  the  confederation.  With  very 
little  imagination  one  can  see  the  potential 
for  International  friendship  and  cooperation 
which  such  a  federation  will  undoubtedly 
foster. 

In  Africa  this  International  cooperation 
based  on  the  credit  union  movement  re- 
sulted In  the  formation  last  year  of  the 
Africa  Cooperative  Savings  and  Credit  As- 
sociation (ACOSCA)  which  we  consider  a 
major  breakthrough  In  mobilizing  savings 
In  the  nations  which  participate  In  that  As- 
sociation. Incidentally,  I  have  provided  the 
Committee  with  copies  of  a  CUNA  publica- 
tion. "World  Reporter"  for  May  1969  which 
has  a  comprehensive  account  of  ACOSCA 
and  its  formation. 

Beyond  the  tremendous  benefits  which  we 
derive  from  CUNA /AID  programs  in  these 
developing  nations  by  mobilizing  savings  and 
producing  more  consumer  and  production 
credit  resources,  the  credit  union  program 
is  providing  a  unique  form  of  training  for 
approximately  40.000  people  who  serve  as  of- 
ficers, board  members,  and  committee  mem- 
bers of  credit  unions  in  these  countries. 
These  individuals  are  elected  to  official  posi- 
tions in  every  credit  union  through  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  one  member,  one  vote. 
Normally  these  individuals  have  had  no  expe- 
rience and  little  training  for  their  responsi- 
bilities. However,  their  election  gives  them  the 
Incentive  to  develop  their  potential  for  effec- 
tive service.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  their 
eagerness  to  participate  in  various  study 
programs  and  training  workshops  which  are 
conducted  to  increase  their  skills.  Oftentimes 
credit  union  activity  Is  their  first  and  only 
experience  in  even  the  most  elementary 
forms  of  financial  operations  and  in  the  proc- 
ess of  handling  the  government  of  their 
credit  union. 

The  spin-off  benefits  of  this  credit  union 
training  are  equally  valuable.  As  directors 
and  officers  they  not  only  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  operate  their  credit  union  sue- 
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cessfully,  but  In  so  doing  they  also  prepare 
themselves  for  positions  of  responsibility  and 
leadership  In  other  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  in  local  civic  affairs.  Their 
training  not  only  increases  the  skilled  man- 
power pool  in  each  country  but  It  also  Is  a 
major  contribution  to  a  more  enlightened 
citizenry  who  are  educated  In  democratic 
governing  processes. 

We  are  looking  ahead  to  the  objectives; 
first,  to  the  overall  improvement  of  credit 
unions  to  increase  their  effectiveness;  and 
second,  to  the  establishment  of-  national 
credit  organizations  in  these  countries  to  help 
provide  the  necessary  expanded  resources  for 
the  continued  growth  and  strengthening 
of  their  credit  unions.  And,  finally,  we  are  be- 
ginning the  groundwork  for  the  organization 
and  development  of  credit  union  federations 
composed  of  International  membership.  Our 
ultimate  objective  is  to  build  the  credit 
union  movement  In  these  developing  nations 
Into  a  completely  self-sufficient  status  so 
that  it  win  not  be  dependent  upon  outside 
technical  assistance. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  advise  the 
Committee  that  the  guaranty  loan  program 
which  has  been  written  Into  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  Is  now  operative  within  the 
credit  union  movement.  In  the  past  year  the 
first  loan  from  a  United  States  credit  union  to 
a  credit  union  In  Latin  America  was  consum- 
mated under  this  guaranty  program.  We  are 
having  some  problems  In  developing  efficient 
machinery  for  processing  such  loans  but  we 
are  now  at  the  stage  where  I  think  that  the 
program  will  soon  move  Into  high  gear.  At 
this  time  we  are  processing  applications  for 
some  $100,000  in  loans  from  Latin  American 
credit  unions  and  we  have  high  expectations 
that  the  program  will  continue  to  expand  as  a 
people-to-people  International  effort.  We  are 
most  grateful  to  this  Committee  for  writing 
the  guaranty  program  Into  the  Act. 

This  statement  Is  but  a  brief  summation 
of  the  highlights  of  the  CUNA/AID  programs 
and  the  significant  developments  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year.  While  the 
accomplishments  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
numbers  of  individuals  and  credit  unions 
are  noteworthy,  they  in  themselves  are  not 
the  truly  significant  factor  in  the  AID  tech- 
nical assistance  program  of  which  we  are 
proud  to  be  a  i>art. 

The  real  achievement  of  the  technical  as- 
sistance CUNA  AID  prgram  Is  the  fact  that 
it  is  reaching  the  common  man,  mobilizing 
his  meager  financial  resources  and  putting 
them  to  work  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
people  themselves.  We  are  developing  eco- 
nomic know-how  for  people  who  have  never 
iiad  the  financial  resources  to  break  the  eco- 
nomic bondage  which  chains  them  to  a  sub- 
standard way  of  living. 

We  are  teaching  them  how  to  manage 
their  own  financial  resources  and  how  to  do 
it  in  a  democratic  manner.  The  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote  is  inherent  in  credit 
unions.  Every  shareholder  has  as  much  to 
say  In  the  government  of  his  credit  union 
as  any  other  shareholder.  Thus  the  credit 
union  member  learns  a  vital  principle  of 
democracy — a  principle  which  Is  making 
him  a  more  intelligent,  independent  free- 
dom-loving  citizen. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion provides  a  two  year  authorization  In 
technical  assistance  activities  in  order  to 
facilitate  long-range  planning.  CUNA  strongly 
supF>orts  this  concept  because  it  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  us  as  an  AID  con- 
tractor In  planning  our  programs  and  de- 
veloping longer-range  objectives.  We  feel 
that  this  approach  will  permit  us  to  do  a 
better  job  In  acqulrlne  and  training  the  tech- 
nical and  managerial  personnel  essential  to 
an  efficient  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. In  CUNA  International  we  sincerely 
and  thoroughly  believe  ttiat  the  technical  as- 
sistance program  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  is  making  a  major  contribution  to  the 
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solution  of  problems  which  have  prevented 
the  full  development  of  many  of  our  sister 
nations.  The  program  Is  bringing  hope  to 
people  who  were  hopeless:  it  Is  bringing 
economic  independence  to  people  who  were 
chained  to  dire  poverty;  it  Is  bringing  train- 
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Ing  In  democratic  experience  to  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  our  fellowmen;  it  is  open- 
ing doors  to  greater  international  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  by  building  lasting 
human  institutions  which  help  create  and 
accelerate   the   momentum   of   development 
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and  progress.  It  is  a  true  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  our  fellowmen. 
We  in  CUNA  strongly  support  the  AID 
technical  assistance  program.  We  respectfully 
urge  you  to  continue  this  humanitarian 
effort. 


CUNA  AID  CREDIT  UNION  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1968 


Period  ending— 

Total 
progress 

Gain 
(percent) 

Soutli  America 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Colombia  ■ 

Ecuador 

Peru! 

Venezuela  < 

Credit  unions 

Oocember  1968 

2,651 

6 

217 

169 

156 

83,069 

72,985 

57, 705 

142 

135 

113 

69, 350 

55.000 

52,500 

$1,705,600 
1,500,000 
1,068,181 
1,440,600 
1,300.000 
1.045.454 
9. 900, 000 

98.000 
1.905.000 

25,000 

585 

577 

519 

80.215 

79.915 

78.300 

$3,499,^00^^ 
2,834.033 
2,671.819 
3.462,100 
2,501,251 
2.477.746 

18.626.000 

79.  850 

3.816.200 

(•) 

234 

198 

190 

39, 200 

30,504 

27,000 

641 

641 

550 

359. 362 

300, 000 

282, 495 

172 

154 

143 

23.695 

17.300 

15  222 

December  1967 

2,496 

December  1966 

2,163 

is" 

Membersliips 

December  1968 

745  782 

December  1%7 

630,357 

December  1966 

December  1968... 

574,332 

.      .~$57. 008, 312~ 

Member  savings 

16 

16,937,100 
5, 834, 165 

4, 244,  386 

7, 426, 600 

6, 266, 084 

4,602,754 

20, 023, 000 

193, 650 

8.  388.  000 

22,196 

$3,969,400 
2,293,322 

1,311,111 
4,901.400 
2.716.380 
1.400.000 
15.601.000 

57.860 
5. 873,  OOO 

16,501 

$31,368,750 
30, 000, 000 
26. 970. 900 
34.348.100 
33.  707.  800 
23. 324. 900 
111.237.670 

131.842 
36.  000. 000 

66,113 

$2,426,360 
1.623.997 
1.339,210 
2. 057. 907 
1.475.997 
1   144  280 

December  1967 

..   .  .      48,881,972 

December  1966 

39,877,263  . 

Loans  outstanding. 

December  1968 

...     .  ■  60,178,057 

15 

December  1967 

52,291,557 

December  1966 

December  1968 

37,207,272  . 

209,374,365 

Cumulative  loans 

7.767.016 
75  240 

Reserves...           

do 

do 

do 

874,960  . 

66.696.529. 

173,376  . 

Assets.. 

2, 520. 000 

(0 

Dues  paid  to  federation... 

Period  ending— 

Total 
progress 

Gain 
(percent) 

Central  America 

Costa  Rica 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Credit  unions 

.    .              December  1968 

2  651 

6 

150 

140 

116 

23,000 

16,396 

15, 149 

85 

93 

83 

8.200 

9.089 

8.113 

105 

102 

88 

16.900 

14.559 

12.  028 

100 

96 

72 

19,500 

14.496 

9.908 

$i,9oo7o«r 

930,  582 

490,  532 

1.650,000 

768. 433 

382. 437 

5,750.000 

15.000 

2. 650. 000 

10,350 

100 

80 

53 

9.855 

7,887 

5,750 

$737,488 
470.600 

327.018 
642.878 
434.  800 
248. C76 
2.571.107 

3.090 
793.737 

6,570 

120 

HI 

80 

13,236 

12.226 

10, 162 

December  1967 

2,496 

December  1966 

2,163 

\» 

Memberships 

December  1968 

745  782 

December  1967.. 

630,357 

December  1966 

574,332 

December  1968 

Member  savings 

J57,008,312 

16 

15 

{2,300,000 
1,794,422 

1,175,360 
2,400,000 
1,6%,  214 
1,429,625 
7.500,000 
128.300 
2.  500. 000 
9,000 

$320,000 

183, 160 

95.972 

274.000 

127.827 

52,000 

1.110,000 

6.000 

340. 000 

8,722 

$360, 141 
251,542 
185.837 
295,276 
207,601 
144,576 

1,030,212 

13,535 

410,  529 

(•) 

$1,483,873 
1  234  334 

December  1967 

..       .      48,881,972 

December  1966 

39,877,263 

996  937 

Loans  outstanding 

December  1968 

60,178,057 

1  279  196 

December  1967 

December  1966  

December  1968 

do 

do 

do 

52,291,557  . 

37,207,272  . 

209,374,265  . 

874,960. 

66,696,529  . 

173,376. 

1.089.170 
817  461 

Cumulative  loans. 

8  258  260 

Reserves 

72  593 

Assets     . 

1  500  000 

Dues  paid  to  federation... 

8  924 

>  No  CUNA  AID  program 

in  these  countries. 

Not  available. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  BUSI- 
NESS LEADERSHIP  PROVIDED  BY 
NEW  JERSEY  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration 
of  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey  has 
dedicated  itself  to  working  with  minority 
groups  of  entrepreneurs. 

The  sch(X)l  of  business  administration, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Dean  Horace  J. 
t>e  Podwin.  has  been  enormously  success- 
ful in  providing  technical  assistance  and 
business  leadership  to  aspiring  black 
businessmen. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
several  newspaper  articles  for  inclusion 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Newark  Sunday  Star  Ledger, 

July  13.  1969) 

Bl.^ck   C.\pit.\lists  Find  It  Rewarding  in 

New  Program 

(By  William  Harvey) 

Black  capitalism  is  beginning  to  take  root 

in  Newark,  largely  due  to  the  foresight  and 

imagination  of  a  Rutgers  University  business 

professor  and  a  desire   by  black  citizens   to 

improve  their  lot  in  life. 

Within  the  past  two  years.  Professor  Louis 
German  has  helped  to  establish  11  black- 
owned  business  concerns  in  the  greater 
Newark  area,  and  six  more  applications  for 


loans  are  on  file  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  year,  with  the  aid  of  a  $65,400  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  the  Rutgers 
Graduate  Business  School  in  Newark,  Prof. 
German  plans  to  Initiate  an  expanded  pro- 
gram to  assist  25  minority  group  members  in 
opening  their  own  businesses. 

The  program  is  the  outgrowth  of  work 
started  after  the  Newark  riots  in  1967  by 
Prof.  German  and  Dr.  Horace  J.  De  Podwin. 
dean  of  the  graduate  business  school.  They 
worked  closely  with  the  Interracial  Council 
for  Business  Opportunity  and  the  SBA. 

SElkllNARS    SERIES 

Prof.  German  gave  a  series  of  10  seminars 
to  minority  group  people  to  give  them  a 
grounding  in  the  rudiments  of  profitable 
small  business  operations  and  accounting. 
To  encourage  participation,  a  certificate  of 
attendance  was  offered  to  those  persons  who 
were  present  at  eight  of  the  ten  meetings. 

In  addition,  he  helped  some  promising 
students  to  get  special  training,  assistance 
and  financing  to  start  or  expand  businesses. 
None  of  the  applicants  had  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  and  some  of  them  were  flat 
broke. 

Nevertheless,  local  banks  and  the  SBA 
made  loans  available  on  little  more  than  the 
borrower's  display  of  ambition  to  go  into 
business  and  some  indications  of  ability  to 
make  a  go  of  it. 

GOOD    RESULTS 

With  the  help  of  Prof.  German,  and  a 
financial  base  of  support,  the  new  business- 
men began  their  operations.  "Not  everyone 
was  an  overnight  sensation,  but  the  high  de- 
gree of  success  is  extremely  gratifying,"  said 
Prof.  German. 


"We  give  the  guys  a  chance  if  they  have 
the  incentive  and  a  little  gumption  to  do 
something  on  their  own."  he  added.  "More 
than  that,  we  give  them  encouragement  and 
show  them  there  is  a  void  they  can  fill." 

F^of.  German  views  black-owned  shops 
and  markets  as  "the  way  to  get  real  progress 
in  the  inner  city." 

Among  some  of  the  successful  graduates 
of  Prof.  German's  lecture  series  are  a  factory 
worker  who.  trained  as  a  mortician,  converted 
the  first  fioor  of  his  house  into  a  funeral 
chapel:  an  upholsterer  who  formerly  worked 
as  a  stevedore,  and  a  dry-cleaner  who  was 
burned  out  during  the  1967  riots,  but  now  has 
three  stores. 

After  their  first  year  of  graduate  school, 
Rutgers  business  students  are  permitted  to 
work  with  black  entrepreneurs  through  the 
school's  minority  group  business  program  to 
get  firsthand  experience  concerning  the  prob- 
lems of  a  black  or  Puerto  Rican  businessman. 

"The  students  see  if  they  can  help  the 
business  to  increase  sales  by  putting  into 
operation  certain  business  techniques  they 
have  learned.  "  Prof.  German  said. 

"We  want  the  student  to  benefit  himself 
and  the  merchant  he  is  working  with,  and 
we  also  want  them  to  see  how  poor  people 
live  and  how  things  are  in  the  real  world." 

"With  the  Ford  F\)undation  grant,"  he 
contliiued.  'we  can  make  some  studies  and 
improve  our  operations.  Also  we  can  ask  some 
of  our  former  students  to  come  back  and  Join 
our  board  of  directors  where  they  can  make 
suggestions    and    contribute    their    ideas." 

In  addition  to  the  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
a  *5.(K)0  grant  has  come  from  E.  I.  duPont 
deNemours  &  Company  to  support  the  same 
program.  Additional  aid  from  industry  is  in 
prosi>ect,  Dean  De  Podwin  said. 
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•These  grants  will  jjermlt  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity to  work  more  effectively  toward  the 
solution  of  the  most  critical  problem  facing 
the  nation — helping  minority  group  mem- 
bers break  out  of  an  economic  cycle  which 
generates  so  much  misery  and  despair,"  con- 
cluded Dean  De  Podwin. 

I  From  the  Camden  (N.J  )  Courier-Post, 

July  11.  1969] 

PoRD  Foundation  Gives  Grant  to  Rutgers 

Newark.— The  Ford  Foundation  yesterday 
granted  $65,400  to  Rutgers  University's  Grad- 
uate Business  School  in  Newark  to  expand 
to  go  into  business  and  be  profitable. 

The  grant  will  support  a  comprehensive 
program  at  the  business  school  that  links  mi- 
nority group  businesses  with  students  and 
faculty,  according  to  Dr.  Horace  J.  De  Pod- 
win; dean  of  the  school. 

The  program,  he  said,  has  already  helped 
ambitious  persons  with  small  businesses  in- 
culding  a  laundromat,  a  television  repair 
service,  a  fish  market,  a  funderal  home,  a 
meat  store,  an  upholstery  shop  and  a  dry 
cleaning  chain. 

management  advice 

The  objective  for  1969-70  is  to  help  estab- 
lish 25  new  minority  group  businesses. 

The  grant  will  allow  the  school  to  expand 
its  program  of  management  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  minority  businessmen  in 
Newark.  Camden,  and  Paterson. 

Faculty  members  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  will  offer  courses  in  these  cities, 
supplemented  by  technical  assistance  to  new 
and  existing  enterprises.  The  school  will  work 
closely  with  the  Newark  Chapter  of  the  In- 
terracial Council  for  Business  Opportunity 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

GRANT  OF    $5,000 

A  $5,000  grant  has  come  from  E.  I.  DuPont 
deNemours  &  Company  to  support  the  same 
program.  Additional  aid  from  industry  is  in 
prospect  De  Podwin  said. 

"These  grants  will  permit  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity to  work  more  effectively  toward  the 
solution  of  the  most  critical  problem  facing 
the  nation — helping  minority  group  mem- 
bers break  out  of  an  economic  cycle  which 
generates  so  much  misery  and  despair,"  he 
said. 


[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 

July  10,  19691 

Minority  Aid:  $65,400  to  Rutgers 

The  Rutgers  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  has  been  awarded  a  $65,400  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  expand  its  pro- 
gram of  helping  minority  group  persons  get 
into  business,  it  was  announced  today. 

The  funds  ■will  be  used  to  help  establish 
25  new  minority  group  businesses,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Horace  J.  De  Podwin,  dean  of  the 
school. 

Under  the  program  which  was  started  in 
1967  after  the  Newark  riots,  the  university 
offers  management  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  minority  businessmen  in  Newark, 
Camden  and  Paterson. 

The  original  program  was  developed  by 
Dean  De  Podwin  and  Prof.  Louis  T.  German 
in  conjunction  with  the  Interracial  Council 
/or  Business  Opportunity  and  the  Small 
Business   Administration. 

The  new  grant  is  in  addition  to  a  $5,000 
grant  recently  received  from  the  E.  I.  duPont 
DeNemours  &  Co.  to  support  the  same 
program. 

|FYom  the  Newark  Sunday  News. 

July  20,  19691 

Black-Owned  Businesses  No  Lonccb  Just 

A  Dream 

(By  Chester  L.  Coleman) 

To  be  black  and  own  a  business  in  the 

Greater   Newark   area    is   no    longer   Just   a 

dream.  Such  a  vision  has  become  a  reality 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  nine  aspiring  minority  group  entrepre- 
neurs. 

The  potential  of  black  capitalism  is  at 
hand  and  Its  growth  Is.  in  some  cases,  due  to 
the  foresight  of  the  Rutgers  Graduate  Busi- 
ness School. 

Rutgers  hopes  to  establish  a  minimum  of 
25  minority  group  businesses  each  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$50,000.  according  to  Dr.  Horace  J.  DePodwln, 
dean. 

Last  week  the  school  was  awarded  a  $65.- 
400  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  ex- 
pand its  program  of  aiding  black  and  other 
minority  group  members  to  go  into  business. 
E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  and  Co.,  recently 
gave  a  $5,000  grant  to  svipport  the  same 
program. 

The  original  program  was  developed  by  De 
Podwin  and  Prof.  Louis  T.  German  two  years 
ago  in  conjunction  with  the  Interracial 
Council  for  Business  Opportunity  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

seminars    held 

The  program  is  the  outgrowth  of  work 
started  after  the  Newark  riots  in  1967.  Ger- 
man started  a  series  of  seminars  for  minority 
groups  where  the  rudiments  of  operating  a 
small  business  and  accounting  were 
discussed. 

Among  those  who  have  already  established 
businesses,  some  in  areas  where  the  rioting 
occurred,  is  Willie  Pool.  40,  and  Wilbur  Rich- 
ardson. 31.  partners  of  the  Sky- View  Radio 
and  TV  Co  .  708  Springfield  Ave..  Newark. 

Pool  said  he  was  inspired  to  go  into  busi- 
ness 12  years  ago  when  he  could  not  get  a 
"break"  while  employed  at  a  factory  in  Lan- 
caster. Pa.  "I  was  limited.  "  says  Pool,  "but  in 
my  own  business  I  can  push  myself  and  if  I 
fail  it's  my  own  fault." 

Pool  and  Richardson,  who  is  married  and 
the  father  of  two  children,  repair  television 
and  radio  sets  and  electrical  appliances.  They 
also  buy  sets  in  need  of  repair,  recondition 
them  and  offer  the  sets  for  sale  as  used 
equipment. 

HELPED     WITH     LOAN 

The  two  men  attended  the  Rutgers  semi- 
nar on  small  business  and  worked  with  Ger- 
man in  September,  1968.  The  next  month  the 
school  helped  them  obtain  a  bank  loan  for 
$2,500.  Together,  they  applied  for  a  $20,000 
Small  Business  Administration  loan  and  now- 
gross  $45,000  a  year,  after  being  in  business 
20  months. 

In  another  case,  a  man  who  had  a  per- 
severing, though  unsuccessful  record  oper- 
ating small  window  washing  and  porter 
service,  was  drawing  unemployment  insur- 
ance, but  also  had  his  eye  on  a  grocery  busi- 
ness. 

The  man.  William  O.  Wright,  an  Air  Force 
veteran,  attended  the  Graduate  Business 
School's  seminar,  and  in  October  of  last  year 
he  became  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery-deli- 
catessen at  537  South  Orange  Ave..  Newark. 

"I  just  couldn't  get  ahead."  Wright  said, 
"and  I  never  had  money  to  save  for  those 
rainy  days." 

German  estimates  that  in  the  first  year 
Wright's  income  will  be  approximately  $10.- 
000.  Wright.  31.  said  that  the  food  stamp 
program  recently  started  in  Newark,  is  a 
"great  asset"  to  his  business. 

Benjamin  Joseph,  a  32-year-old  Newark 
fireman,  said  he  had  dreamed  of  owning  a 
small  business  for  years  so  he  decided  to 
attend  the  lectures. 

Joseph  was  able  to  purchase  a  laundromat 
at  139  Belmont  Ave..  Newark,  for  $20,000  in 
July  of  last  year  entirely  on  borrowed  money. 

"i  just  walked  up  to  the  owner  one  day 
and  made  him  an  offer  for  the  business  .  .  . 
I  didn't  have  a  dime  in  my  pKJcket  at  the 
time,"  Joseph  explained. 

SUCCESSFUL    laundromat 

Today  he  estimates  that  his  business  will 
produce  a  net  income  of  $25,000  in  its  second 
year.    The   coin-operated    enterprise   Is   de- 
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scribed  as  the  largest  in  the  city,  with  46 
washers  and  15  dryers.  The  firefighter  super- 
vises the  operation,  when  he  is  off  duty.  He 
employs  one  other  person. 

A  highly-motivated  entrepreneur  had 
started  several  small  businesses,  but  saw 
them  go  up  in  smoke  in  the  Newark  riots  of 
1967. 

This  serious-minded  person  is  John  Mitch- 
ell. 32.  of  South  Orange. 

However,  following  German's  counselling, 
Mitchell  was  granted  a  loan  and  started  .i 
cleaning  business  at  120  W.  South  Orange 
Ave..  South  Orange.  He  now  has  two  other 
stores,  one  in  Newark  and  another  in  West- 
field. 

Mitchell  said  that  by  attending  the  lec- 
tures he  was  taught  how  to  make  money  and 
how  to  spend  it  wisely.  "I  was  given  the 
strength  to  help  myself  and  others  too."  ex- 
plained Mitchell. 

He  employs  10  persons  and  operates  the 
only  black-owned  business  in  the  South 
Orange  shopping  center. 

LeRoy  Brlckus,  a  trained  mortician,  hsd 
once  been  a  factory  worker.  He  now  operates 
his  own  funeral  chapel  at  183  Littleton  Ave.. 
Newark. 

Brlckus.  40,  said  that  by  attending  Ger- 
man's course,  he  obtained  knowledge  that 
was  the  "key"  to  his  success.  'It  had  been  but 
a  dream  so  long."  Brlckus  admitted,  "but  I 
had  the  desire  to  have  something  of  my  own 

He  received  his  training  at  the  American 
Academy  in  New  'Vork  and  has  been  in  busi- 
ness since  April.  1968.  His  wife.  Marie,  who 
is  active  in  civic  and  social  organizations, 
said.  "It's  hard  work,  but  the  benefits  are 
rewarding." 

Another  Newark  resident  who  has  estab- 
lished his  own  business  under  the  Rutgers 
program,  is  Freeman  Thomas,  a  skilled  re- 
frigerator and  appliance  repairman  who  ob- 
tained a  loan  to  expand  his  operation  at 
504  Springfield  Ave..  Newark. 

He  received  bank  financing  that  helped 
him  provide  storage  facilities  for  some  3.000 
refrigerators,  air  conditioners,  stoves  and 
washing  machines. 

"WASN'T    MAKING    IT" 

Norris  Knott,  a  Montclalr  fish  merchant, 
had  been  in  business  for  a  little  over  a  year 
but  "wasn't  making  it." 

He  was  ready  to  close  his  shop  at  154 
Bloomfield  Ave.,  and  seek  employment,  but 
instead  Knott  decided  to  attend  the  Rutgers 
course  and  he  gained  advice  on  better  man- 
agement and  purchasing  policies. 

Knott  had  purchased  the  business  in  No- 
vember. 1967.  and  his  volume  was  approxi- 
mately $200  a  week.  German  said  his  prices 
were  too  high  and  his  volume  too  small 
because  he  purchased  fish  from  a  wholesaler 
who  would  make  deliveries  and  carry  tht 
accounts  receivable  week-to-week. 

Knott  needed  a  truck,  but  he  did  not  have 
the  cash.  It  would  have  enabled  him  to  go 
to  New  York  to  buy  fish  more  cheaply. 

German  assisted  Knott  in  getting  a  small 
business  loan  for  $8,000  and  with  this  money 
he  purchased  a  truck.  The  professor  said  it 
is  estimated  that  Knott's  income  will  now  be 
approximately  $10,000  per  year. 

John  Cheatam.  father  of  10.  was  referred 
to  Rutgers  by  Knott.  Cheatam  is  an  assistant 
shop  steward  with  a  stevedoring  company 
and  had  been  doing  upholstering  work  fron- 
his  home.  579  Orange  St.  Newark,  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

He  received  a  $1,000  loan  from  a  Newark 
bank  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  and 
has  opened  a  small  upholstery  store  in 
Newark. 

German  said  that  a  program  to  offer  classes 
for  minority  group  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  "how  they  can  help  them- 
selves "  is  now  under  way  in  Paterson.  Cam- 
den. New  Brunswick  and  Newark. 

Associate  Dean  David  W.  Blakeslee  said, 
"We  want  them  to  learn  how  they  can  help 
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them«elvefl  In  the  approach  to  government 
agencies  and  banks,  and  ways  and  methods 
to  Improve  their  biislnesses." 

Benjamin  Zwerllng,  a  consultant  to  the 
Rutgers  business  school,  said:  "This  Is  a 
program  whereby  black  people  with  no  assets 
except  their  initiative  and  drive  can  build 
a  business  and  eventually  hire  workers  of 
their  own  race." 


AMERICANISM  IS  NOT  DEAD— IT  IS 
ALIVE  AND  WELL  IN  LOUISIANA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
occupational  hazards  of  representing  our 
constituents  here  in  Washington  Is  the 
danger  of  feeling  that  what  goes  on  in 
thiscity — what  we  are  told  here — rep- 
resents the  thinking  of  the  people  at 
home. 

Ben  Garris,  himself  an  embodiment  of 
the  qualities  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try great  and  free,  recognizes  real  Amer- 
icanism when  he  sees  it.  He  captured  such 
a  real  life  portrait  in  his  column  last 
Thursday.  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
many  such  people  in  the  Sixth  District 
of  Louisiana. 

I  Include  the  column  from  the  Denham 
Springs  News: 

Give  Thanks  for  Patriotic  Youths 

For  ten  long  years  we  have  watched  with 
disgust  and  considerable  misgiving  the 
downgrading  of  patriotism  In  this  country. 
First,  the  'beat  generation,"  as  they  aptly 
termed  themselves,  talked  of  placing  self 
above  country. 

Then  came  the  hippies,  wallowing  in  filth 
and  sel:'  love,  who  spat  upon  the  flag  and 
called  it  "doing  their  thing." 

Next  were  the  "students,"  bless  their  ig- 
norant, yellow  little  souls,  who  mouthed 
four  letter  words  at  any  square  who  spoke 
well  of  God  or  Country.  They  gathered  them- 
selves together  Ln  motley  little  crews  called 
"SDS."  and  cursed  the  "Establishment," 
which  paid  for  their  food,  clothes,  schools, 
and  foolishness. 

Colleges  were  taken  over,  and  the  gutless 
members  of  the  faculty  joined  the  whine 
against  ROTC  and  any  research  which  the 
students   didn't   like   or   didn't   understand. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  colleges  had 
neglected  to  Impart  to  the  students  the 
simple  fact  that  it  Is  the  armed  services  of 
his  country  which  have  guaranteed  all  the 
freedoms  which  the  students  now  abuse. 
Perhaps  the  professors  have  not  imparted 
this  because  they  do  not  understand  it  them- 
selvee. 

The  wire  service  stories  in  the  daily  papers 
and  the  articles  in  national  news  magazines 
devoted  their  s{>ace  to  meticulous,  blow  by 
blow  descriptions  of  flag  burning,  draft 
board  biu-glarles.  troop  train  protests,  and 
defense  contractor  harassment.  They  have 
avoided  the  word  "patriotism"  like  the 
plag\ie.  but  they  have  not  hesitated  to  take 
the  protestors'  side  against  the  hard-pressed 
police  and  soldiers. 

Remember,  during  past  wars,  returning 
troops  were  greeted  by  cheering  throngs,  who 
grinned  and  threw  kisses?  Now,  returning 
troops  are  greeted  by  Jeering  throngs  who 
grimace  and  throw  bricks. 

Patriotism  is  out  and  "protesting"  is  the 
"in"  thing. 

But.  thank  God.  not  everywhere — yet.  Over 
the  weekend  we  met  a  lady  who  is  a  patriot 
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and  pH-oud  of  it,  and  one  who  has  brought  up 
her  only  son  to  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

We  were  In  New  Orleans  to  visit  friends, 
eat  seafood,  and  drink  Big  Oranges,  in  that 
order.  The  wives  wanted  to  see  a  stage  play, 
so  down  to  the  Civic  Theater  we  went. 

We  got  there  a  mite  early,  and  looked 
around  for  a  watering  hole.  The  nearest  place 
was  Turci's,  which  bills  itself  as  "New  Or- 
leans'  Oldest   Italian   Restaurant." 

The  head  waiter  said,  yes,  we  might  go  back 
to  the  little  bar  Just  off  the  kitchen  and  grab 
a  quickie  before  curtain  time. 

Back  there,  handling  the  cash  register, 
keeping  the  orders  straight,  and  bossing  the 
kitchen  mechanics  was  a  nice  looking  lady, 
who  quickly,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  let 
us  know  that  she  was  Mrs.  Tom  Gregory 
Serwlch,  who  has  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
restaurant  and  in  America  in  general. 

On  the  wall  was  a  picture  of  a  nice  looking 
young  man  In  a  crew  cut  and  a  white  Navy 
uniform.  Mrs.  Serwlch  immediately  intro- 
duced him  as  Tom  Gregory  Serwlch  III.  He 
is  now  on  a  Navy  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Come  September  and  he  will  be  back  in 
the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis.  He  gained 
this  honor  the  hard  way — by  joining  the  sub- 
marine service.  Just  out  of  high  school,  work- 
ing his  way  up  through  the  ranks  and  scoring 
very  high  on  the  competitive  exams. 

We  mentioned  the  student  protests  against 
servicemen,  and  the  lady's  face  became  as 
hard  as  nails.  "As  much  as  I  love  my  son," 
she  said,  "If  he  did  something  like  that,  I 
would  not  claim  him.  Her  face  softened,  and 
then  she  added.  "But  he  won't — he  is  a  man." 

As  we  paid  and  turned  to  leave,  Mrs.  Ser- 
wlch said,  "Remember  that  name  now.  Tom 
Gregory  Serwlch  III — he  may  be  an  admiral 
some  day!" 

Funny  thing  about  it.  I  believed  her. 

As  we  were  leartng,  she  added  another 
PS:  "He  is  quite  a  normal  young  man,  too. 
First,  he  visited  Greece  and  wrote  me  that 
Grecian  girls  were  very  beautiful. 

Next,  he  visited  Prance,  and  told  me  that 
the  French  girls  were  very  beautiful.  Lately, 
he  went  to  Italy  and  the  first  letter  spoke 
of  the  beautiful  Italian  girls." 

I  asked  her  if  she  thought  on  bis  next 
leave  home  we  would  find  New  Orleans  girls 
beautiful.  She  grinned,  and  said,  "Yes,  and 
I  have  three  of  them  lined  up  for  him." 

I  asked  her  why,  and  she  answered,  "You 
don't  think  I'm  going  to  sit  by  and  let  him 
marry  someone  from  Wisconsin  or  Seattle, 
do  you?  I  mean  for  my  grandchildren  to  be 
close  around  so  I  can  play  with  them." 

That  lady  gave  me  a  good  feeling  some- 
where around  the  heart.  I'll  think  of  her 
pride  in  her  country  and  her  boy  the  next 
time  I  boil  about  some  anti-ROTC  "protest" 
or  watch  the  TV  news  pictures  of  a  kookie 
bunch  tearing  down  the  American  flag  in 
the  name  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 

Drop  In  Turci's  Restaurant,  916  Poydras 
Street,  the  next  time  you  are  in  the  Crescent 
City.  You  will  be  eating  with  i>eople  who  are 
proud  to  be  Americans,  and  that,  in  itself,  is 
getting  to  be  a  novelty.  Go  back  to  the  bar, 
get  yourself  a  Big  Orange,  and  meet  the  pic- 
ture of  Admiral  To  Be  Tom  Gregory  Ser- 
wlch III. 

While  you  are  at  it,  give  thanks  to  the 
good  Lord  if  you  have  a  son  like  this. 


July  30,  1969 


STATE  FINANCES  IN  MISSISSIPPI 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  Is  possible  for  government  to 


operate  within  the  confines  of  a  budget 
and  even  end  up  with  a  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  as  evidenced  by 
my  home  State  of  Mississippi.  I  commend 
the  following  article  on  State  finances 
in  Mississippi  to  all  Members  of  the 
House : 

Budget  Surplus  or  $30  Million 

Jackson,  Miss.  (AP). — State  Budget  Com- 
mission officials  report  the  general  fund  sur- 
plus reached  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  $15  million  over  the  ex- 
pected level. 

Francis  Geoghagen,  commission  director, 
said  "we  now  estimate  the  general  fund  col- 
lections in  the  next  12  months  will  be  almost 
$300  million.  "  which  represents  $1.7  million 
more  than  had  been  predicted  earlier. 

Geoghagen  said  collections  in  the  12 
months  totaled  more  than  $285  million  while 
earlier  commission  estimates  had  the  state's 
general  fund  income  at  $270.3  million. 

Over  $134.3  million  was  collected  in  sales 
tax  last  year,  he  said,  which  wa?  $10.2  million 
more  than  the  commission  had  estimated 
when  the  5  percent  rate  became  effective  last 
August. 

Income  tax  collections  were  $2.4  million 
more  than  earlier  estimates  totaling  $53.35 
million. 

The  general  fund  budget  opened  the  year 
with  nearly  $19.5  million  cash  balance,  he 
said,  and  increased  the  surplus  to  more  than 
$29.8  million  by  June  30. 


MARYLAND  GI  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Kenneth  J.  Cymbalski,  a  fine  yoimg 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

RocKViLLE  GI  Dies  in  Vietnam 

A  21-year-old  private  from  Rockville  who 
enlisted  in  the  Army  after  he  was  promised 
training  in  computers  or  supply  management, 
but  who  ended  up  serving  in  the  infantry, 
was  reported  killed  in  Vietnam  July  10,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

PFC  Kenneth  J.  Cymbalski,  was  killed  dur- 
ing an  attack  on  his  base  camp,  located  near 
Phan  Thiet.  a  coastal  city  on  the  South  China 
Sea. 

FAR-FETCHED    OFFER 

A  1965  graduate  of  the  Robert  E.  Perry 
High  School,  in  Rockville.  Private  Cymbalski 
had  been  In  Vietnam  for  five  weeks.  He  had 
enlisted  in  the  Army  a  year  ago. 

According  to  his  father.  Julian  Cymbalski. 
of  13426  Justice  road.  Rockville,  Private  Cym- 
balski joined  the  Army  after  recruiters  prom- 
ised him  an  assignment  with  career  potential. 

"Those  offers  are  always  made  on  the  post- 
ers, "  Mr.  Cymbalski  said.  "But  they're  rather 
far-fetched." 

Private  Cymbalski  wanted  to  become  a 
sports  writer.  He  played  the  outfield  in  high 
school  baseball,  but  concentrated  on  bowling 
and  golf  when  he  entered  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

He  had  planned  on  entering  the  University 
of  Maryland's  School  of  Journalism. 

.'According  to  his  father.  Private  Cymbalski 
felt  that  "what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  was 
right,  but  the  way  we  are  conducting  It,  we 
would  never  win  the  war." 
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Mr.  Cymbalski  said  his  son  felt  that  "we 
should  be  fighting  the  war  on  our  own  terms, 
by  bombing  the  right  places." 

Private  Cymbalski  is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents, two  brothers,  Michael  and  Steven  Cym- 
balski, both  of  Rockville:  and  his  grand- 
mothers, Mrs.  Olga  Cymbalski,  of  Brigantlne, 
N.J.,  and  Mrs.  Mlnarose  Pardum,  of  Clarion, 
Iowa. 


MINNESOTA  EXPERIMENTAL 
CITY— I 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  exciting 
new  venture  is  being  formulated  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  It  is  a  project 
to  study  the  concept  of  an  experimental 
new  city  in  the  250,000  population  range, 
in  which  the  human  condition  would  be 
improved  significantly  and  where,  as  a 
national  proving  ground,  technological 
innovations  could  be  demonstrated  and 
evaluated. 

The  Minnesota  Experimental  City 
(MXO  is  to  be  built  in  the  geographic 
center  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent— at  a  location  in  Minnesota  100  to 
150  miles  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
The  city  is  to  be  completed  by  the  year 
1976  to  commemorate  the  Nation's  200th 
birthday  and  to  dramatically  introduce 
the  city  of  the  future  in  just  a  few  short 
years. 

Unlike  the  model  city  program — which 
is  basically  an  extension  of  the  urban 
renewal  program — and  the  new  town 
concept — which  is  a  real  estate  develop- 
ment primarily  in  the  private  sector — 
the  experimental  city  project  is  a  coop- 
erative venture  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  planning  and  building  a  city 
without  any  of  the  inhibiting  restrictions 
of  present  cities. 

The  following  tentative  schedule  of 
work  has  been  established : 

NATURE    OF    WORK    AND    DATE    OF    INITIATION 

Phase  1 :  Background  studies,  concept 
foi-mulation.  1967. 

Phase  2:  Experimental,  development 
work,  design  or  alternative  comprehen- 
sive development  programs  and  plans; 
operations  planning,  1969. 

Phase  3:  Design  of  rezoned  and  com- 
munity program  and  plans;  implemen- 
tation and  affectuation.  1971. 

Phase  4:  Development  of  the  city,  1973. 

Heading  a  24-member  steering  com- 
mitee  is  Mr.  Otto  A.  Silha,  who  is  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Mimieapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

With  the  completion  of  phase  1  of  this 
project.  Mr.  Silha  made  the  following 
statement  which  was  contained  in  the 
Minnesota  Experimental  City  Progress 
Report,  dated  May  1969 : 

Statement  by  Mr.  Silha 

For  almost  three  years  a  great  many 
prominent  Americans  have  been  working  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant, far-reaching  endeavors  ever  launched 
in  this  country — an  Experimental  City  for 
the  United  States. 

Since  mid-1966,  when  Dr.  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus,  former  University  of  Minnesota  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  Dean,  first  proposed  an 
experimental    city,    we    have    harnessed    the 
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energies  of  the  University,  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments,  and  the  business  com- 
munity In  developing  the  theoretical  under- 
pinnings of  an  entirely  new  city  which  would 
serve  as  a  national  proving  ground  for  social, 
economic  and  technological  innovation. 

Perhaps  the  key  phase  in  describing  the 
Minnesota  Experimental  City  (MXCi  Is  that 
it  vrtll  comprise  an  "overleap"  in  research  and 
In  seeking  more  alternatives  for  dealing  with 
urban  problems.  The  most  significant  opera- 
tional factor  this  experimental  overleap 
would  offer  would  be  an  opportunity  to  start 
anew  without  those  entangling  restrictions 
which  Impair  the  viability  of  our  cities  today. 
In  short,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
man.  we  are  seeking  to  build  a  whole  new  city 
from  an  ecological  base. 

This  Is  a  project  that  challenges  manage- 
ment— both  corporate  and  governmental — to 
transform  research  and  technology  into 
reality.  It  can  be  the  vehicle  by  which  we 
overcome  today's  technological,  physical, 
social,  and  economic  impediments  to  a  much 
healthier  urban  environment. 

Briefly,  the  Experimental  City  could  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  changing  social 
patterns  and  would  underscore  that  all  tech- 
nology must  truly  serve  people,  that  a  city 
must  be  able  to  change  the  unworkable,  and 
that  any  institution  must  be  responsive  to 
the  evolving  needs  of  those  for  which  it 
exists.  As  a  center  of  experimentation,  the 
MXC  would  become  a  world-wide  mecca  for 
urban  planners,  developers.  Industrialists, 
educators,  students,  and  the  general  public. 

With  the  completion  of  this  progress  re- 
port on  Phase  1.  we  now  move  Into  Phase  2 
of  the  project,  designed  to  evaluate  untried 
concepts  and  systems  in  a  laboratory  en- 
vironment, experiment  with  scale  models  and 
investigate  anticipated  problems.  Including 
the  site  location  and  corporate  structure. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee. 
I  am  indeed  encouraged  by  the  progress 
achieved  to  date  and  by  the  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm and  support  the  MXC  has  at- 
tracted from  all  sources.  The  release  of  this 
report  is  an  auspicious  beginning  in  creating 
further  understanding  and  support  of  our 
efforts  in  the  future.  The  success  of  Phase  2 
will  be  determined  by  the  degree  to  which  we 
can  build  uf>on  the  generous  support  ac- 
corded the  MXC  during  Phase  1. 

The  Minnesota  City  could  well  become  a 
major  factor  in  helping  to  solve  America's 
staggering  urban  problems  and  we  eagerly 
look  forward  to  continued  progress  toward 
our  goal  of  building  the  City. 


BUCK  ROGERS  WAS  NOTHING 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  trip  to  the  moon  by  three 
American  astronauts  was  an  achievement 
of  mind-boggling  immensity,  the  scope 
of  which  no  single  man  can  hope  to  em- 
brace. Perhaps  only  the  liftoff  of  the 
giant  rocket  from  Cape  Kennedy,  at  once 
a  fearful  and  awe-inspiring  sight,  can 
give  the  human  intellect  an  idea  of  the 
tremendous  effort  which  went  into  this 
space  flight.  Men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  world  worked  for  years  to  attain 
this  goal.  They  deserve  our  thanks  and 
our  highest  praise.  In  this  spirit,  I  enter 
into  the  Record  a  tribute  to  the  Foxboro 
Co..  one  of  those  groups  of  people  who 
made  the  trip  to  the  moon  possible.  The 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Fox- 
boro, Mass.,  Reporter  on  July  23,  1969: 
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Buck  Rogers  Was  Nothing 

Like  Buck  Rogers — only  more  fantastic! 

Our  congratulations  are  extended  along 
with  those  rushing  in  from  all  corners  of  the 
globe  to  the  first  men  to  set  foot  on  the 
Moon — Nell  A.  Armstrong,  Eklwln  E.  "Buzz" 
Aldrln  Jr.  and  Michael  Collins. 

Congratulations  must  go  out  with  equal 
enthusiasm  to  the  thousands  of  people  in- 
volved on  the  ground  floor,  both  at  the  Cape 
Kennedy  and  Houston  centers  and  at  techno- 
logical industrial  firms  throughout  the 
country. 

The  combination  of  elTorts  put  forth  by 
all  of  the  participants  In  the  A{>oIlo  pro- 
gram has  brought  about  this  most  amazing 
step  In  man's  continuing  attempt  to  broaden 
his  physical  and  intellectual  sphere  of  ac- 
tivities. 

With  special  pride  we  congratulate  Tlie 
Foxboro  Company,  builders  of  a  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  ground  support  Installation  which 
controlled  the  temperature  of  the  giant 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  during  the  loading 
of  liquid  liydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen  fuels. 

It's  a  truly  giant  step  in  the  progress  of 
man  which  has  mEule  truth  more  fascinating 
and  stranger  than  fiction  by  a  celestial  long 
shot. 


OUR  SPACESHIP  EARTH— STANDING 
ROOM  ONLY 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXA5; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
earth  resources  and  population.  I  was 
very  interested  in  reading  a  newsletter 
by  Congressman  Udall  of  Arizona.  The 
newsletter  is  extremely  well  written  and 
discusses  many  of  the  problems  being 
investigated  by  our  task  force.  These 
thoughts  on  the  population  problem  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  I  offer  the  newsletter  for  the 
Record: 

Our  Spaceship  Earth — Standing  Room  Only 
(By  Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall) 

In  January,  I  sat  In  the  House  chamber 
when  Tucson's  Colonel  Frank  Borman  and 
his  two  companions  of  Apollo  8  told  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress  of  their  pioneering 
adventure  to  the  moon.  They  described  a 
space  that  Is  black,  lifeless,  hostile,  des- 
perately cold — a  kind  of  celestial  desert  in 
which  man  would  parish  instantly  were  it 
not  for  the  complex  life-support  systems  of 
the  space  capsule.  Those  of  you  who  followed 
the  adventure  on  television  remember  this 
event:  As  the  capsule  rounded  the  dead, 
white  face  of  the  moon  last  Christmas  Eve. 
Captain  James  Lovell  looked  from  it  back  to 
the  bright  blues  and  rich  browns  of  our  little 
planet  riding  through  the  emptiness  and 
said; 

"It's  awe-inspiring.  It  makes  you  realize 
Just  how  much  you  have  back  there  on 
Earth.  The  Earth  from  here  is  a  grand  oasis 
in  the  blackness  of  space." 

His  words  led  me  to  reflect  on  our  country 
and  our  world,  and  prompted  me  to  WTlte 
this  essay. 

PESSIMISM   ON   THE    RISE 

One  of  America's  great  strengths  has  been 
the  fundamental  optimism  of  its  people,  a 
kind  of  national  "can-do"  attitude  about  any 
problems  the  future  might  hold.  The  difficult 
is  done  now:  the  impossible  takes  a  week  or 
two.  It  is  this  attitude  that  might  explain, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  $500  billion 
gross  national  product  when  I  came  to  Con- 
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gress  and  the  #900  billion  GNP  we  expect 

this  year. 

Yet.  far  the  first  time  since  the  early  1930's. 
America  seems  to  have  a  serious  crisis  of 
the  spirit.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  dubi- 
ous and  skeptical,  If  not  pesstmistlc,  about 
the  years  ahead.  Despite  all  our  material 
prosperity,  there  Is  real  questioning  about 
whether  life  Is  really  going  to  be  better  or 
more  tranquil  next  year,  In  the  next  decade, 
or  for  our  children. 

My  work  takes  me  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  each  year.  It's  often  Inspiring  and 
rewarding,  but  gloom  and  pessimism  are 
much  in  evidence.  The  numbers  of  people 
Jammed  Into  our  large  cities  are  Increasingly 
ominous:  courtesy  is  a  rarity  between  stran- 
gers: few  stop  to  aid  the  victim  of  a  rob- 
bery or  a  heart  attack.  I  see  long  lines  at 
ticket  counters,  restaurants  and  rest  rooms, 
and  I  have  sweated  out  a  two-hour  holding 
pattern  above  Chicago's  airports.  But  what 
I  see  is  the  obvious.  The  problem,  we  all 
know,  is  much  deej>er. 

Crime  rates  soar,  and  no  one  really  has 
a  solution.  Most  major  cities  have  schools 
on  double  sessions  'There  is  scant  progress 
toward  a  racially-Lntegrated  society.  There 
arpu't  enough  facilities  for  college  applicants. 
Aijvchists  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
universities. 

In  Just  one  year,  sanitation  workers,  teach- 
ers, subway  workers  and  police  strike  or  go 
on  slowdown  protests  in  New  York.  Experts 
question  whether  the  city  Is  "governable" 
any  longer. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  haven't  even 
begun  to  bring  under  control  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  people  already  crowded  Into 
cities,  we  have  triggered  continuing  social 
and  economic  forces  which  will  shortly  Jam 
even  more  millions  Into  those  cities. 

Every  major  river  system  In  the  country 
is  fxilluted  with  debris,  toi>soil.  chemicals, 
pesticides  and  partly-treated  or  raw  sewage. 
Lake  Erie  has  been  all  but  choked  to  death 
on  the  pollution  of  our  prosperity.  The  thin 
and  precious  blanket  of  air  that  makes  Cap- 
tain Lovell's  oasis  possible  Is  pumped  full 
of  foulnees  from  our  automobiles,  factories 
and  generating  plants. 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles,  already  paying 
record  property  taxes,  were  told  recently  that 
the  rate  would  triple  in  five  years,  lacking 
tax  reforms.  A  "taxpayers'  revolt"  is  talked 
about  as  Federal,  state  and  local  outlays  for 
schools,  hospitals,  roads,  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  other  basic  services  are  over- 
whelmed with  growth.  Traffic  on  a  major 
downtown  freeway  in  Chicago  was  so  great 
that  It  came  to  a  standstill  the  day  after 
the  new  highway  opened.  In  Los  Angeles 
cabbies  make  better  time  leaving  the  free- 
way and  picking  their  way  through  local 
streets  to  the  airport. 

I  have  seen  fishing  streams  and  beaches 
where  one  had  to  stand  In  line  or  elbow 
somebody  out  of  the  way  to  get  to  the  water. 
I  have  known  farmers  and  cattlemen  who 
once  took  a  host's  pride  in  allowing  their 
lands  to  be  vised  for  hunting,  picnicking  or 
camping  survey  the  trash  and  damage  left 
behind  and  tack  up  "no  trespassing"  signs. 
There's  more  privacy  at  Kennedy  Alrijort 
than  at  a  campground  I  visited  on  a  North 
Carolina  beach  last  summer. 

This  isn't  the  whole  story  of  America  to- 
day. There  are  still  many  places  of  beauty. 
quiet  and  tranquility.  There  is  still  a  strong 
feeling  of  goodwill,  and  many  "welcome" 
mats  are  still  out.  But  the  things  I  outlined 
do  exist.  They  are  the  symptoms  of  a  funda- 
mental disease  which  must  be  recognized  and 
treated   or   It    will   get   far  worse. 

A  PL.^X  or  ACTION 

If  you  don't  like  the  picture  I  have  Just 
painted,  try  this  one.  Suppose  I  told  you  that 
I  have  a  plan  which  would  guarantee  to 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  within  a  few 
years: 
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Reduced  local,  state  and  Federal  taxes; 
less  crowded  streets,  freeways  and  hospitals; 
room  at  the  beaches,  streams  and  ski  slopes; 
single  session  schools  and  shortened  waiting 
lists  at  colleges:  some  genuine  hope  for  low- 
ered crime  rates,  some  measurable  progress 
against  pollution. 

You'd  be  Interested,  of  course.  Now.  sup- 
pose I  told  you  that  it  would  do  these  things 
not  Just  for  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  but 
for  Phoenix.  Houston.  Chicago  and  every 
other  area  m  the  country.  Suppose  I  told  you 
further  that  the  plan  would  cost  almost 
nothing  in  public  spending  and  involve  ab- 
solutely no  governmental  controls,  and  very 
little  legislation.  Furthermore,  under  my 
plan  you  might  wake  up  each  morning  to  a 
newspaper  filled  with  heartening  progress 
rather  than  the  calamity  of  the  day. 

Well,  I  have  such  a  plan.  I  cant  be  opti- 
mistic that  it  will  be  adopted  very  soon. 
It's  entirely  voluntary  and  it  runs  counter 
to  some  basic  attitudes  built  into  our  cul- 
ture. But  it  ought  to  be  adopted  and  soon, 
because  it  is  directed  at  the  basic,  under- 
lying causes  of  nearly  all  the  problems  that 
trouble  America  as  we  move  into  the  1970's. 

Let  me  say  it  another  way:  Livestock  ecol- 
oglsts  long  have  been  guided  by  the  concept 
of  the  "carrying  capacity"  of  a  given  tract 
of  land.  They  know  that  a  certain  acreage 
will  support  10  cattle.  Up  to  that  number, 
the  grass  will  be  lush,  trees  will  thrive,  water 
will  be  produced.  Animals  and  plants  are  In 
balance.  But  put  20.  50  or  100  cattle  on  that 
land  and  the  grass  goes  and  the  topsoll 
erodes.  The  cattle  die;  the  plants  die;  the 
productive  land  Itself  dies. 

The  Earth  has  a  maximum  carrying  capac- 
ity too  Science  does  not  yet  know  precisely 
what  It  is.  but  some  experts  believe  that  our 
numbers  already  exceed  the  critical  point. 
Let  me  give  you  an  indicator. 

We  Americans  comprise  6%  of  the  world's 
population,  yet.  because  of  our  wealth,  tech- 
nology and  enterprise,  we  use  almost  40% 
of  the  world's  resources.  Suppose  we  could 
magically  bring  all  the  people  of  the  world 
up  to  our  living  standards  by  tomorrow.  A 
scientist  recently  computed  that  the  world 
would  then  consume  about  20  times  the  iron, 
copper,  sulphur,  timber,  oil  and  water  It 
consumed  In  1969.  Well,  the  rub  is  that  the 
planet  does  not  have  20  times  its  present 
usable  store  of  resources.  In  many  instances, 
the  margins  are  very  slight.  If  all  the  people 
of  the  world  suddenly  began  using  the  same 
amount  of  petroleum  products  used  by  each 
American,  all  the  known  petroleum  reserves 
In  the  world  would  be  gone  In  about  six 
years. 

A  CROWING    AWARENESS 

The  situation  I  describe  Is  critical,  but  Is 
it  hopeless?  I  talk  about  It  because  I  think 
something  can  be  done.  A  start  has  been 
made. 

What  was  once  a  subject  off-limits  to  pub- 
lic discussion  has  been  brought  in  the  past 
few  years  Into  the  open  air  of  legitimate  and 
free  debate.  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy both  expressed  concern.  "Second  only 
to  the  search  for  peace."  said  President  John- 
son In  1965,  "it  is  humanity's  greatest  chal- 
lenge." 

Some  experts,  although  they  admit  to  their 
own  optimism,  are  beginning  to  detect  prog- 
ress. The  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly is  dropping  dramatically.  There  are 
signs  that  the  birth  rate  is  falling  off  in  some 
Asian  and  Latin  American  countries.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  relax,  but  there  is  some  room 
to  hope. 

A  giant  step  in  the  area  of  public  debate 
was  taken  in  1965  when  former  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska,  a  courageous 
man,  opened  Senate  hearings  on  his  bill  to 
establish  offices  of  population  In  both  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

I  introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the  House 
and,  although  the  bills  did  not  pass,  both 
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departments  reacted  by  getting  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  question  of  population. 

Although  there  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
actual  effect  of  the  coordination  and  spend- 
ing that  resulted,  the  bearings  did  accom- 
plish that  all-important  first  step:  To 
identify  the  problem  and  bring  it  into  the 
open. 

The  discussion  continues: 

in  January,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Population  and  Family  Planning  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  government  expand 
its  family  planning  services  to  all  American 
women  who  want  them  by  1973.  It  also  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  create  a  perma- 
nent Presidential  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion. 

The  much-publicized  debate  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  about  Pope  Paul's 
continued  ban  on  artificial  means  of  birth 
control,  despite  the  severity  and  divlslveness 
of  the  debate,  is  a  healthy  sign. 

What  can  I  do.  what  can  you  do.  and  what 
can  government  do  about  this  sensitive  and 
essentially  private  matt«r?  I  don't  believe 
that  government  can  solve  this  problem, 
but  it  can  help.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  do  these  main  things: 

1.  Have  the  Congress  and  the  President 
declare  that  it  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage,  by  decent,  humane  and 
voluntary  means,  a  stabilized  United  States 
population.  This  may  sound  like  meaning- 
less words  when  actions  are  needed,  but  no 
goals  can  be  reached  until  a  problem  is 
Identified  and  a  goal  determined. 

2.  Authorize  a  new  presidentially-appoint- 
ed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  co- 
ordinate research  and  programs  hartng  to  do 
with  the  relationship  of  population  growth 
and  its  impact  on  the  natural  environment. 

3.  Create  a  two-year  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation and  the  Environment,  composed  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens  in  private  life 
and  public  officials,  which  would,  in  an  im- 
partial, nonpartisan  and  scientific  manner, 
tell  the  American  people  the  facts  about 
population  growth  and  its  implications,  and 
offer  detailed   recommendations. 

Furthermore,  bills  introduced  by  col- 
leagties  who  share  my  concern — bills  that 
would  increase  foreign  aid  for  birth  control 
programs  and  enable  every  American,  with- 
out regard  to  his  religious  convictions,  to 
have  the  means  to  voluntarily  limit  his  fam- 
ily through  birth  control — will  have  my 
support. 

OLD    ATTJTDDES    PERSIST 

I've  talked  about  some  limited  things  gov- 
ernment can  do.  But  no  government  will,  or 
should,  ever  undertake  to  tell  people  when 
to  have,  or  not  to  have  children.  The  solu- 
tion, if  there  is  one,  must  come  from  individ- 
uals. If  you  believe,  as  I  do.  that  this  problem 
is  our  chief  concern,  that  it  imderlles  most 
of  the  world's  major  problems,  begin  to  talk 
about  it.  You  can  help  change  some  basic 
attitudes,  for  this  is  where  the  ultimate  an- 
swer lies. 

Experts  whose  Judgment  I  trust  believe 
that  nothing  we  can  do  in  terms  of  increased 
food  production  will  avoid  widespread  famine 
in  Asia  in  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 
More  recently,  we  have  been  told  that  a 
"green  revolution"  now  going  on  has  so  in- 
creased crop  yields  in  some  of  the  areas 
thought  to  be  in  danger  that  It  is  outdated 
to  speak  of  famine  in  the  1970s.  Well  that  is 
good  news,  but  if  the  "green  revolution"  Is 
not  accompanied  by  dramatic  progress  In 
lowering  the  birth  rates  In  those  countries, 
the  problem  has  only  been  delayed,  not 
solved.  No  one  can  predict  what  political 
co.isequences  will  arise  from  this.  As  for  me.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  millions  of  people — 
people  who  through  mass  communications 
have  been  given  a  new.  deep  thirst  for  the 
quality  of  life  you  and  I  enjoy — resigning 
themselves  to  starvation  without  making  a 
fight  for  Ufe. 
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THE     ECOLOCT     OF    MAN 

Man  is  much  more  than  the  other  animals. 
His  brain  is  so  much  larger:  he  has  a  soul 
and  a  conscience.  But  man,  like  the  other 
animals.  Is  a  product  of  Earth,  subject  to  her 
laws,  and  he  must  have  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  the  outdoors,  with  nature,  or 
he  loses  sight  of  his  place  on  Earth.  He  must 
realize  that  he  can  tinker  only  so  much  with 
the  delicately  tuned  machinery  of  this 
planet,  or  he  will  destroy  himself,  and  the 
planet. 

Here  Is  my  plan: 

Americans,  voluntarily  and  openly,  must 
face  the  fact  that  most  of  our  tensions  and 
our  failures  are  directly  due  to  an  unre- 
strained, spiralinp  population  growth.  Every 
family  with  tioo  or  more  children  would  make 
a  personal,  voluntary  decision  to  have  no 
more  children.  Every  couple  with  rw  children 
or  one  child  would  voluntarily  agree  to  stop 
with  the  second. 

Having  done  this,  we  would  use  science  and 
technology  and  the  resources  of  government 
to  thin  out  the  cities  by  making  it  attractive 
for  Industries  and  people  to  voluntarily  re- 
locate in  fmaller.  middle-sized  communities, 
where  people  still  can  be  a  blessing,  not  a 
burden.  We  would  do  for  this  country  the 
one  thing  which  I  believe  would  bring  back 
tranquility  and  a  permanent  strength:  Sta- 
bilize Our  Population. 

My  plan  would  be  helpful  on  the  Inter- 
national scene  as  well.  Our  ambassadors 
abroad  tell  us  that  it  is  hard  to  sell  U.S.-sup- 
ported  birth  control  programs  to  other  na- 
tions. One  of  the  criticisms  they  get  from 
foreign  governments  is  thnt  the  U.S.  hasn't 
done  very  much  to  solve  its  own  problem— 
so  whv  thoiUd  it  be  peddling  programs  for 
others?  If  we  were  to  sl.\bilize  our  population. 
we  would  be  the  first  nation  to  show  the 
world  that  the  problem  can  be  solved— and 
tliat.  it  seems  to  me.  would  give  a  tremendous 
uplift  to  other  nations  which  are  approach- 
ing the  popul.Ttlon  problem  half-heartedly, 
If  at  aU. 

EFFECTS    OF    0\'ERPOPUI..\TI0N 

Th5  dreary  statistics  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion have"  been  repeated  many  times.  Some 
of  them  were  covered  In  my  1965  newsletter. 
"A  Time  Bomb  Called  Population."  Since  I 
wrote  that  newsletter  we  have  added  to  our 
population  9.5  million  more  Americans.  Last 
year  alone  there  were  3.5  million  births  and 
440.000  additions  through  immigration,  more 
than  offsetting  1.9  million  deaths,  for  a  net 
Increase  of  2  million  in  ovir  population.  This 
Is  easy  to  write,  but  difficult  to  comprehend. 
These  Americans  are  not  Just  statistics:  they 
are  people.  They  have  children  and  build 
hou.seB.  They  want  to  go  to  the  mountains 
or  the  park  and  on  the  same  day  that  you  do. 
They  take  the  freeway  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing and  their  children  want  into  the  same 
colleges  and  schools  as  yours.  They  get  sick. 
and  need  doctors  and  hospitals  and  at  the 
same  lime  as  you  do.  Each  adds  120  gallons 
a  day  to  the  local  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  four  pounds  of  solid  wastes  to  be  dis- 
posed of  and  1.9  pounds  of  air  pollutants. 
Each  throws  away  250  cans  and  135  bottles 
or  Jars  a  year,  and  you  see  some  of  this  pro- 
duction every  lime  you  go  to  a  beach  or  walk 
In  a  neighborhood  park.  You  wait  for  some 
of  them  at  the  golf  course,  the  national  park, 
the  local  lake,  the  bus  stop  or  the  local 
supermarket. 

Individually,  they  are  mostly  fine  people. 
But  you  never  get  to  know  them  as  friends. 
They  are  In  your  way;  they  make  life  a  little 
more  difficult.  And  you  and  I  get  in  their  way 
and  cause  them  inconvenience  In  return. 

Some  scientists  are  beginning  to  suspect 
that  dangerous  and  unknown  stresses  occur 
on  human  beings  when  they  are  overcrowded 
and  subjected  to  the  strains  of  complicated 
overlapping  relationships.  They  know  what 
happens  to  animals  when  they  overpopulate 
their  habitat,  and  the  implications  for  man 
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are  ominous.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  Increased  crime,  mental  Illness 
and  some  of  the  other  things  I  have  talked 
about  may  be  products  of  an  overcrowded 
and  overcomplicated  existence. 

And  the  total  population  spirals  upward 
at  an  ever  accelerating  rate.  It  took  us  180 
years  to  go  from  four  million  Americans  to 
200  million.  By  the  year  2000  we  will  have 
hit  318  million.  Since  1950,  the  world  has 
added  one  billion  people.  And  since  I  wrote 
that  1965  newsletter,  the  world's  population 
has  increased  by  at  least  250  million,  or.  put 
another  way.  by  a  number  greater  than  the 
1965  population  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  all 
of  Africa,  or  all  of  Latin  America. 

There  was  no  political  reason  for  com- 
paring four  and  one  half  years  of  growth  to 
the  Soviet  Union- the  two  numbers  hap- 
pened to  be  convenient  comparisons — but  In 
looking  back  over  the  preceding  sentence.  I 
think  it  does  more  than  I  first  intended  it 
to  do. 

It  suggesu  the  truly  frightening  course 
down  which  we  humans  are  hurtling. 

If  an  ultimate  calamity  were  to  befall 
mankind—  and  in  nuclear  weapons  we  have 
the  tools  to  manufacture  such  a  calamity — 
chances  are  it  will  be  population,  not  poli- 
tics, that  will  have  to  be  blamed.  In  short, 
of  the  two  problems,  population  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  population  scares  me  more.  If 
the  world  could  solve,  somehow,  the  problem 
of  overpopulation,  our  problems  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  country  or  ideol- 
ogv,  would  bo  more  easily  coped  with. 

i  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  virtually 
all  of  our  problems  either  ttem  from  or  arc 
intensified  by  the  sheer  numbers  of  people 
that  are  now  crowded  into  the  limited  living 
spaces  of  our  Earth.  For  example: 

It  does  not  take  such  Imagination  to  see 
that  the  fovindatlon  of  war  can  be  laid  in  the 
A.siau  mud  of  prospective  famine. 

Tlie  specter  that  Latin  America's  hundreds 
of  millions  will  double  icithin  the  next  gen- 
eration cannot  spell  anything  but  turbulence 
and  misery — the  very  atmosphere  that  in- 
vites the  spread  of  Castroism— for  decades  to 
come. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  destruction  of 
wilderness  and  natural  beauty  and  the  poUu- 
xloii  or  poisoning  of  soil,  air  and  water  are 
caused  by  man's  numbers  overwhelming,  at 
the  very  time  he  needs  it  most,  the  delicate 
ba.se  of  nature  that  sustains  him. 

In  America,  the  problems  of  poverty,  racial 
strife,  transportation;  the  rotting  of  our  cen- 
tral cities  and  the  formless  and  ugly  sprawl 
of  urbanization — all  so  debiUtatlng  to  the  In- 
dividualism that  our  country  cherishes — can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  problem  of  overpop- 
ulation. 

Yet.  while  the  United  States  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  in  foreign  aid  programs  In  an  attempt 
to  grapple  with  individual  problems,  we  still 
are  doing  little  to  get  to  the  basic  problem. 
I  take  that  basic  problem  to  be: 

//OR-  can  wc — humanely  and  with  a  regard 
for  basic  human  lights — stabili'e  the  worlds 
populatiOTi? 

For.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  surely  stabilize  it- 
self through  catastrophies  that  may  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  all  mankind.  One  thing 
Is  certain:  The  worlds  population  cannot 
continue  to  grow  at  its  present  rate.  We  are 
not  going  to  put  more  people  on  Elarth  than 
the  Earth  can  sustain.  If  birth  rates  do  not 
fall,  death  rates  will  rise. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  science  will 
rescue  us.  that  the  world  can  support  al- 
most unlimited  numbers  of  i>eople.  Although 
modern  science  has  done  fantastic  things.  I 
would  answer  that  there  are  things  it  can  not 
do  and  will  never  do:  Science  cannot  add  one 
square  foot  to  the  surface  of  this  planet: 
nor  can  It  add  a  ton  of  coal,  a  pound  of 
uranium,  a  barrel  of  oil.  or  a  glass  of  water. 

We  are  faced  with  a  formidable  set  of 
hostile  attitudes.  First,  we  deal  with  an  ex- 
tremely personal  and  sensitive  area  of  hu- 
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man  relationships,  traditionally  outside  pub- 
lic concern.  There  are  religious  attitudes, 
also,  and  this  Is  an  area  I  decline  to  enter. 
Each  American  Is  entitled  to  be  respected 
for  his  individual  beliefs.  Until  and  unless 
Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject  changes, 
we  can  only  encourage  Catholics  to  use 
church-approved  methods  of  birth  control 
and  direct  some  of  our  research  to  Improving 
and  making  more  reliable  those  methods  that 
are  sanctioned. 

Other  people,  particularly  black  militants, 
see  the  population  movement  as  'genocide." 
directed  at  minorities.  The  fact  is  that  un- 
controlled population  growth  will  eventually 
wipe  us  all  out.  black,  white,  yellow  aid 
brown.  Besides,  most  of  the  U.S.  population 
explosion  Is  the  result  of  180  million  whites 
having  two  or  thiee  children  too  many  mthpr 
than  20  million  blacks  having  three  or  four 
too  many.  Indeed,  one  of  the  myths  recent- 
ly exposed  is  that  of  the  "unwanted  child  " 
Planned  parenthood  movements  worked  for 
years  on  the  premise  that  a  solution  woulJ 
occttr  if  we  could  Ju.^t  insure  that  everv 
child  born  was  a  wavted  child.  We  now  know 
that  even  if  that  goal  were  achieved,  i'  e 
population  explosion  would  not  be  checked. 
It  Is  the  wanted,  sometimes  badly  wanted, 
fourth,  fifth  or  eighth  child  that  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  our  annual  population  iiicrecse. 
In  fact,  an  organization  called  Large  Fan.i- 
lies"cf  America.  Inc..  actually  boasts  tliat  :'3' 
of  America's  family  raise  over  66'  .-■/  Avu.  - 
ica's  children. 

For  reasons  that  are  rimple  aid  under- 
standable, the  large  family  has  a  firm  place 
in  cur  history  and  folklore.  Ar  one  cl  sis 
children — and  the  father  of  tix  mi:e—  I 
know  the  ."ipeclal  delights  and  ;allsractk:is 
of  multiple  brothers  and  tlstcrs.  C3rrc:,-illy 
in  a  rural  environment.  Until  this  cen'u"  . 
the  nation  was  underpopul:.led.  Emrt;.' 
lands  awaited  exploration  and  exploltatt',n. 
When  my  grandfather  fir^t  came  to  Arizona. 
a  family  desperately  needed  a  home  full  c  f 
grov.'lng  boys  and  girls:  a  tmall  community 
grew  stronger  and  better  with  more  people. 
New  settlers  and  large  families  were  wel- 
comed, encouraged  and  honored.  Our  scrip- 
ture, our  literature,  cur  culture— and  our 
tax  laws — urged  us  on. 

But.  recognizing  all  of  this  history,  we 
must  also  face  the  fact  that  the  tinic  Is 
rapidly  approaching  when  a  large  family. 
whatever  its  comforts  to  the  home  cr  the 
ego.  may  be  a  disaster  to  the  comniunity. 
the  nation  and  the  world.  As  J.-mes  Reston 
said  some  years  ago.  "me  hrstcry  of  man- 
kind i?  strewn  with  liabits  and  cceds  and 
dogmas  that  were  essential  in  ^nc  age  a;:d 
disastrous  in  another." 

We  face  another  fundamental  American  at- 
titude also:  the  myth  that  growth  is  good 
busine;-:s.  For  150  years  more  peopl?  truly 
meant  more  prosperity,  msre  marke-.s.  more 
cpportunitles  for  everyone.  Businessmen  and 
their  communities  were  built  on  the  doctrine 
that  bigger  is  always  better.  If  Arizona  with 
two  million  people  is  good,  the  reasoning 
goes.  Arizona  with  20  million  people  will  be 
ten  times  as  ^ood.  In  terms  of  quality  of  life, 
this  kind  of  thinking  is  dangerous  nonsense. 
The  kind  of  Informal,  outdoor,  neighborly, 
spacious  kind  of  life  which  brings  so  many 
people  to  oiu  state  would  be  an  inevitab.e 
casualtv  cl  unlimited  growth.  There  would  be 
in  Arizona  more  signboards  than  saguaro. 
more  cars  than  cottontails,  .ind  n?on  will 
Icnj   hrve  replaced  starsi-.ine   in  the  def"rt. 

LIFE  IN  A  "CLOSED  SVSTCM" 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  great  conservation 
movement  has  really  come  .ilive.  A  n.-.tlonal  ■ 
wilderness  system  has  been  established.  We've 
added  millions  of  acres  to  our  national  parks. 
S^ashores  and  lakeshores  h.Tve  been  set  aside 
for  recreation  and  wUdllfe.  A  huge  Federal 
fund  now  helps  cities  and  states  buy  park  and 
recreation  lands  before  they  are  bulldozed. 
We  have  saved  a  few  v.Ud  rivers.  Despite  all 
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this,  future  generations  may  never  find  the 
outdoor  areas  every  man  needs  for  solitude 
and  recreation  and  self-awareness — unless  we 
somehow  bring  this  population  growth  to  a 
halt.  Perhaps  the  world  can  find  space  for 
some  kind  of  existence  for  10  or  even  20  bil- 
lion people  Instead  of  the  3  5  billion  we  have 
today  But  what  of  the  quality  of  that  life? 
And  the  relationship  of  those  people  to  the 
E.irth  that  supports  them? 

Which  brings  me  back  to  Colonel  Borman 
and  Captain  Lovell  and  their  spaceship  to  the 
moon  Scientists  call  such  a  craft  a  "closed 
system,"  meaning  that  everything  needed  for 
a  long  voyage  must  be  carried  on  board. 
Nothing  can  be  thrown  away.  On  long  voy- 
ages everything — even  human  wastes — must 
be  recycled  and  reused  The  Earth  is  a  closed 
system  too.  It  Is  our  spaceship,  and  It  has 
everything  on  board  that  we  will  ever  have — 
all  the  air,  water,  metal,  soil  and  fuel.  Unlike 
Apollo  8,  however,  our  spaceship  Earth  takes 
on  more  passengers  all  the  time  At  some 
point,  its  got  to  stop  taking  on  passengers, 
or  the  trip  Is  going  to  be  a  lot  shorter  than 
any  of  us  believed. 

Somehow,  I  can't  help  but  believe  that  If 
all  mankind  could  see  the  Earth  as  Lovell 
saw  it  /torn  the  far  side  of  the  moon  last 
Cljristrq^  Eve.  we'd  change  our  attitudes  and 
our  policies. 

We  would  again  realize  that  here,  on  our 
"grand  oasis  in  the  blackness  of  space,"  It  Is 
man's  relationship  to  his  environment  and  to 
all  other  living  things  that  will  determine 
our  survival  and  our  happiness. 


THE  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFOHNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Miss  Mary 
Packler  of  Redlands,  Calif.,  who  was  the 
first  teacher  to  have  her  classes  salute 
the  flag  on  a  daily  basis  in  our  schools. 
Her  tremendous  patriotism  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  admired  in  her  memory. 

The  idea  of  the  salute  of  the  flag  was 
started  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  Co- 
lumbus Day  in  Boston  in  1892,  the  400th 
armiversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

A  man  named  Francis  Bellamy,  who 
was  on  the  committee  of  an-angements 
for  the  celebration,  originated  the  salute 
and  used  it  as  part  of  the  Columbus  Day 
celebration. 

Someone  sent  a  program  of  the  affair, 
which  included  the  salute,  to  Miss  Pack- 
ler,  a  teacher  of  the  primaiy  grades  in 
Redlands.  She  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  significance  of  the  salute  and  taught 
it  to  her  pupils.  She  used  it  as  an  incen- 
tive to  good  behavior,  having  the  chil- 
dren give  the  salute  at  the  end  of  a  day 
when  no  one  had  been  absent  or  tardy; 
and  a  child  who  had  done  especially  well 
In  his  work  was  allowed  to  hold  the  flag. 

Among  the  pupils  in  the  school  were 
the  three  children  of  Lt.  Col.  H.  W.  Law- 
ton.  On  one  occasion  their  friend,  Gen. 
Joseph  C.  Breckenridge,  was  with  the 
Lawtons  in  Redlands  and  Mrs.  Lawton 
took  him  to  visit  the  children's  school. 

General  Breckenridge  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  flag  as  Miss  Fackler  had  her  pupils 
do  it.  And  on  his  retiun  to  Washington, 
DC,  he  introduced  it  to  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Revolutions  at  one  of 
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their  conventions.  Mrs.  Lawton  wrote  to 
Miss  Fackler,  describing  the  first  time 
the  pledge  was  given  in  Washington: 

All  the  distinguished  men  and  women  In 
the  East  were  there  and  he  (Gen.  Brecken- 
ridge) had  the  children  give  the  salute, 
which  was  beautiful  and  impressive  and  cre- 
ated much  praise,  enthusiasm,  and  applause. 
It  was  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  Cali- 
fornia children.  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  know  It,  since  It  Is  all"  owing  to  you. 

Thus  the  imagination  and  devotion  of 
one  faithful  schoolteacher  led  to  the 
custom  of  pledging  allegiance  to  the  flag 
on  all  patriotic  occasions. 

This  daily  pledge  gave  the  children  of 
Miss  Facklers  classroom  and  those  chil- 
dren who  have  followed  the  respect  due 
to  thus  country  through  its  flag.  By  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  in  the 
classroom,  children  across  the  Nation 
became  aware  of  our  country's  greatness, 
a  greatness  which  allows  them  to  live 
In  freedom  to  and  gives  them  a  right  of 
a  good  education.  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Fackler  that  these  chil- 
dren have  been  made  more  aware  of 
their  great  country.  It  is  a  privilege  and 
an  honor  for  me  to  acknowledge  Miss 
Fackler's  achievements  and  I  do  so  with 
great  ikide. 


July  30,  1969 


I^ide 


TIBOR  BARANSKI  AND  THE  1968 
VALLEY  FORGE  TEACHERS  MEDAL 
OF  THE  FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  is  one  of  the 
foremost  defenders  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Each  year  the  foundation  makes 
awards  to  citizens  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  that  defense. 
In  1968  one  such  coveted  award,  the 
Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal,  was  pre- 
sented to  Tibor  Baranski  of  Albany,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Baranski  teaches  Latin  at  Albany 
Academy  and  he  brings  to  that  role  a 
background  which  few  Americans  share, 
a  perspective  which  uniquely  qualifies 
him  to  instill  in  his  students  a  love  of  lib- 
erty which  many  people  of  tlie  world 
share,  but  few  have  the  high  privilege  of 
realizing. 

Of  Polish  extraction,  Tibor  Baranski 
was  nonetheless  a  native  Himgarian.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  both  poet  and  Boy 
Scout,  a  combination  extremely  rare:  but 
then  Mr.  Baranski  is  a  rare  man.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  helped  more  than 
3,000  Jews  to  escape  from  the  Nazis.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Soviet  Army.  Released, 
his  freedom  was  short  hved. 

In  1948  he  was  anested  by  the  Com- 
munists and  sentenced  to  9  years  in 
prison,  of  which  he  sei'ved  5.  In  1956  he 
joined  with  his  fellow  Hungarians  in 
their  gaUant  effort  to  cast  off  the  Soviet 
yoke.  Mr.  Baranski  was  sent  abroad  to 
secure  help  for  the  freedom  fighters — 
help  which  did  not  come.  The  valiant  at- 
tempt failed  and  Mr.  Baranski  could  not 
return  to  his  native  land. 

Going  to  Rome,  he  started  a  camp  and 


school  for  Himgarian  refugees.  In  1961 
he  and  his  wife  arrived  in  the  United 
States  where  he  has  taught  American 
children  with  a  rare  perspective,  for  Mr. 
Baranski  knows  how  priceless  is  free- 
dom. He  knows  how  sustaining  religious 
faith  can  be.  He  knows  how  tenuous  is 
the  veneer  of  civilization.  It  is  important 
that  America's  youth  be  aware  of  this 
and  it  is  startling  how  many  are  not. 

To  his  students  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Albany  area,  Mr.  Baranski  brought 
that  awareness.  He  brought  it  through 
his  classroom  work,  through  a  radio  pro- 
gram, and  through  his  poetry.  One  such 
poem  was  "The  New  American  Creed.  " 
He  composed  this  fine  tribute  to  America 
and  used  it  on  his  radio  program  of 
July  4.  1968.  It  is  primarily  this  which 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
Freedom  Foundation.  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  bring  him  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans.  His  vei-y  life  is  a  symbol  of 
religious  faith  and  devotion  to  liberty.  In 
and  of  itself,  it  should  inspire  us  all. 

I  include  in  the  Record  that  poem,  an 
article  from  the  Knickerbocker  News  of 
February  22,  1969,  and  a  copy  of  the  cita- 
tion awarded  Mr.  Baranski  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge: 

New  American's  Creed 
(Written   and   read   to   the   public   by  Tibor 

Baranski.    on    the    WKOL    radio,    Amster- 
dam. N.Y.) 

I  believe  in  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Father  of  each  individual  and  of  every  na- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  Unlt«d  States  of  America 
was  founded  by  God  and  by  the  people  which 
represented  divine  principles,  namely  the 
principle  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  the  most  important  principle 
of  Individual  and  human  life:  LOVE, 

I  believe  that  God  wanted  the  American 
Forefathers  to  establish  this  nation  to  be- 
come an  outstanding  example  for  the  world 
by  realizing  the  above  principles, 

I  have  to  believe  by  the  enormous  number 
of  the  daily  crimes  and  treasons  committed 
by  several  members  of  our  society  that  we 
are  on  the  way  to  destroy  our  nation  by  be- 
coming faithless  to  the  ideas  and  practice  of 
our  Forefathers. 

But  I  just  believe  firmly  that  by  the  help 
of  God  and  the  responsible  citizens  we  can 
stamp  out  the  crimes  and  wrongdoings,  the 
treasons  and  crooked  actions  of  educators, 
politicians  and  of  others,  and  we  can  become 
again  a  free  nation  in  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere .  .  .  We  can  become  equal  in  rights  and 
duties  .  .  .  We  can  practice  Justice  and  hu- 
manity in  divinely  human  sense,  and  become 
protectors  of  our  principles  here  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  entire  world,  among 
ourselves  and  among  all  nations! 

Albany,  New  York  July  4.  1968 

I  From    the    Knickerbocker    News,    Feb.    22, 

19691 
Albany  Educator  Given  Freedoms  Award 

Valley  Forge.  Pa. — An  Albany.  N.Y..  pri- 
vate school  teacher  who  was  a  Himgarian 
freedom  fighter  in  the  1956  revolt  is  among 
winners  of  awards  announced  here  today  by 
Freedoms  Foundation. 

Tibor  Baranski.  46,  of  5  Ten  Eyck  Avenue, 
a  Latin  teacher  at  the  Albany  Academy,  was 
honored  for  his    "New  American's  Creed." 

Annual  announcement  and  presentation 
ceremoi.les  are  conducted  here  on  George 
Washington's  Birthday.  This  year  Is  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  national  and  school 
awards  program  of  citations  for  "outstanding 
achievement  in  bringing  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  way  of  life." 

Mr.  Baranski  was  named  winner  of  a  Valley 
Forge  Teachers  Medal  Award. 
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He  first  aired  his  creed  of  goals  for  Ameri- 
cans July  4  on  WKOL  radio  station  In 
Amsterdam,  where  he  broadcast  a  summer 
program. 

For  Mr  Baranski,  todays'  award  Is  not  the 
first.  He  holds  a  special  commendation  letter 
from  the  Vatican  City  diplomatic  representa- 
tive to  Hungary  for  his  work  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Jewish  protective  movement 
in  Budapest.  The  citation  credits  him  with 
helping  to  protect  more  than  3,000  Jews  from 
Nazi  forces  during  World  War  2. 

In  November.  1948.  Mr,  Baranski  was  ar- 
rested by  Hungarian  Communist  forces  and 
sentenced  to  nine  years  in  prison  for  spying 
and  conspiracy.  Of  30  imprisoned  at  the  time, 
two  were  executed  and  another  died. 

Mr.  Baranski  entered  prison  speaking  eight 
languages  and  understanding  five  others.  But 
no  foreign  languages  were  permitted  during 
his  five  years  of  incarceration  Today  he  re- 
tains speaking  knowledge  of  four  languages 
and  understanding  of  two  others.  He  was  re- 
leased after  the  death  of  Russian  Premier 
Josef  Stalin. 

In  1956  came  the  abortive  Hungarian  revo- 
lution. . 

Mr  Baranski  commented  on  his  role:  a 
man  who  comes  from  afar  can  say  anything, 
but  this  is  the  truth  ...  I  was  not  a  leader, 
but  I  was  in  a  verj-  serious  position  about 
three  blocks  from  the  center  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Budapest." 

He  later  went  abroad  to  seek  foreign  as- 
sistance for  the  revolutions,  was  notified  that 
the  attempt  had  failed,  and  eventually  came 
to  the  United  States.  Translation  Is  now 
underway  on  his  book:  "Twelve  Years  of 
Hungary  In  the  Mirror  of  My  Ule." 

Mr.  Baranskl's  family  lives  in  Buffalo  and 
he  visits  them  on  weekends.  He  explained 
that  his  wife's  work  on  anti-cancer  research 
as  an  enzyme  chemist  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo  keeps  them  separated. 

Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
A  noble  task  chosen  by  free  men  and 
women  Is  the  self-effacing  strenuous  work 
of  teaching  with  humility  and  enthusiasm 
the  tenets  of  individual  responsibility,  per- 
sonal llbertv,  and  love  of  country. 

Freedoms' Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  at 
the  instruction  of  its  distinguished  inde- 
pendent Awards  Jury,  for  high  devotion  to 
our  Republic's  heritage,  hereby  confers  the 
1968  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal  on  Tibor 
Baranski. 

Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  Is 
privileged  to  convey  this  recognition  to  one 
who  has  made  a  notable  patriotic  contribu- 
tion to  youth  leadership  in  the  highest  tra- 
dition  of   our   free   Nation. 

The  dogwood  design,  emblematic  of  the 
profound  teachings  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  George  Washington,  at  Valley 
Forge.  s>Tnbollzes  fidelity  to  constitutional 
principles  so  dramatically  illustrated  in  the 
life  and  works  of  this  honored  teacher. 

Long  after  this  medal  is  laid  away  and 
the  language  of  this  citation  forgotten,  the 
values  of  Uils  teacher's  work  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Way  of  Ule  will  live  for  the 
future  through  the  lives  and  actions  of  boys 
and  girls  grown  taller  and  older. 

Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells. 

President. 
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amend  a  section  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  pertaining  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  U.S.  flags  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
servicemen  killed  in  battle. 

Recently  I  had  the  sad  duty,  as  we  all 
have,  of  providing  a  US.  flag  for  the 
widow  of  a  soldier  from  my  district  who 
lost  his  life  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  De- 
sirous of  presenting  a  second  flag  to  his 
bereaved  parents,  I  found  that  there  are 
no  provisions  for  this  under  the  current 
law.  It  merely  says  that  a  flag  shall  be 
presented  to  the  surviving  spouse  or 
nearest  kin.  My  bill  would  amend  this 
rule  so  that  a  second  flag  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  parents,  stepparents,  or 
person  who  has  acted  in  a  parental  ca- 
pacity. 

The  flag,  especially  during  those  tragic 
days  which  follow  the  announcement  of 
a  sei-viceman's  death,  serves  as  a  mean- 
ingful token  of  our  Nation's  deep  grati- 
tude for  the  sacrifice  made  on  the  field 
of  battle.  It  has  a  precious  meaning  for 
the  parent  as  well  as  the  wife  and  I  like 
to  think  that  in  some  small  way  it 
demonstrates  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
grief  and  that  all  of  us  throughout  the 
Nation  share  in  their  mourning  and 
prayers. 

More  than  50  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this 
proposed  amendment  and  I  would  earn- 
estly ask  for  your  support  in  seeking 
quick  approval  of  the  change. 
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ARTHUR  QUESINBERRY  ENDS  DIS- 
TINGUISHED   NAVAL    CAREER 


FLAGS  FOR  PARENTS  OF  SERVICE- 
MEN KILLED  IN  COMBAT 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 


OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day a  distinguished  career  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  will  come  to  a  close  when  Master 
Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Arthur  Quesin- 
berry  retires  after  30  years  service  to  his 
country. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  always  been  a 
strong  and  viable  force  because  of  men 
like  Chief  Quesinberry.  His  love  of  coun- 
try and  devotion  to  duty  have  served  as 
an  inspii-ation  to  literally  thousands  of 
yoimg  men  who  have  followed  his  lead 
and  joined  the  Navy.  His  flnal  tour  of 
duty  was  as  a  recruiter  for  the  Navy  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  his  success  at  recruit- 
ing has  already  become  legendary  in  the 
Navy. 

I  am  proud  that  Arthur  Quesinberry 
has  decided  to  spend  his  retirement  in 
Columbia.  Like  so  many  of  our  brave 
servicemen  who  retire.  Chief  Quesin- 
berry will  not  have  too  much  time  for 
relaxation  because  he  feels  that  the  pub- 
lic can  still  benefit  from  his  experience. 
He  is  going  to  work  for  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbia immediately  after  being  "piped 
off"  board. 

I  salute  Chief  Quesinberry  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  in  his  life.  Our  Na- 
tion stands  stronger  this  day  because  of 
his  patriotism,  courage,  and  devotion  to 
freedom. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Columbia,  S.C,  Record,  written  by  Mr. 
Ray  Benson,  as  follows: 
Top   Navy   Recruittr   uf  Area   Wii  l   RrriRE 
Here   Next   Week 
(By  Ray  Benson) 
Tlie  United  States  Navy  loses  its  No.  1  re- 
cruiter in  these  parts  July  31  when  Master 
Chief   Boatswain's   Mate   Arthur   F.   Quesin- 
berry retires  after  30  years  service. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June 
30.  Queslnberry's  Columbia,  S.C.  District  was 
first  In  all  naval  recruiting  for  the  south- 
eastern sUtes,  "selling  the  navy"  to  2.500 
enlistees.  "Of  course,  this  was  the  gre.itest 
year  this  area  has  ever  had. "  he  said. 

Queslnberry's  rank  is  equal  to  sergeant 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army,  "or  E-9  in  military 
jargon,  "  and  following  his  being  "piped  off" 
the  federal  courthouse  steps  on  Thursday, 
he  win  go  to  work  In  the  city  engineer's  ofice 
as  a  file  clerk. 

"Normally,  you  are  piped  off  a  ship,  but 
since  I  don't  have  one,  it  will  be  on  the  couit- 
house  steps  by  my  relief.  MCBM  Robert  M. 
Meek  Jr.  All  of  my  family  will  be  there, 
dressed  in  red,  white  and  blue  " 

Quesinberry,  who  has  '"dealt  with  a  lot  of 
public  relations  while  In  the  Navy."  is  49 
years  old,  "so  I  got  In  fairiy  eariy  in  life." 
A  native  of  HlllsvlUe.  Va.,  he  enlisted  in 
Richmond  early  in  1940  and  saw  service  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

While  in  the  Atlantic,  he  participated  In 
the  first  amphibious  invasion  of  North 
Africa. 

•I  lost  my  ship,  the  USS  Edward  Rutle.lge. 
off  the  coast  of  Casablanca.  It  was  torpedoed. 
In  1943  I  went  to  the  Pacific  on  a  tunker_ 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in  that  area. 
I've  been  on  more  than  a  dozen  chips,  and 
three  staffs.  I've  also  served  under  five  dif- 
ferent commanding  officers  while  in  Colum- 
bia." 

Quesinberry.  who  has  been  with  the  US. 
Navy  Recruiting  Service  In  Columbia  for  nine 
years,  first  came  to  the  capital  city  in  1957 
"for  a  four-vear  stay.  He  was  .assigned  to  Mine 
Squadron  10  in  Charleston  in  1961  and  was 
a  commander  of  a  sub-division  of  mine- 
sweeping  vessels. 

"My  ship  was  the  escort  of  the  battleship 
North  Carolina  when  It  was  enshrined  at 
Wilmington.  I  went  with  two  other  ships 
before  coming  back  to  Columbia  in  1964  With 
the  recruiting  service  again.  The  List  five 
years  I  have  been  the  sales  manager'  for  sell- 
ing the  navv.  I  have  37  men  working  in  that 
field,  so  I've  done  very  little  recruiting  my- 
self in  recent  years." 

As  chief  recruiter  for  the  Columbia  station, 
he  was  in  charge  of  branches  in  Florence, 
Greenville.  Greenwood,  Rock  Hill.  Spartan- 
burg. Charleston.  Asheville.  N.C.,  and  Augusta 
and  Savannah,  Ga. 

Quesinberry,  father  of  four,  says.  "Colum- 
bia is  a  good  place  to  retire.  My  family  has 
been  in  South  Carolina,  either  here  or  in 
Charleston,  since  1952." 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  constituents  informed  of  congres- 
sional activities,  I  send  a  monthly  report 
to  all  residents  of  the  8th  District  of  Vir- 
ginia who  indicate  a  desire  to  receive  it. 

It  mav  be  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  our  August 
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issue  which  will  be  mailed  later  this  week. 
A  copy  is  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  their  information: 

Your  Congressman  Bill  Scott  Reports 

Census  bill  favorably  reported:  The  full 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
favorably  reported  H.R.  12884  which  would 
remove  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for 
failure  to  answer  or  to  falsely  answer  a  census 
questionnaire,  while,  at  the  same  time.  In- 
creasing the  penalty  on  any  government  em- 
ployee disclosing  Information  obtained 
through  the  Census.  These  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  be  effective  when  the  measure  Is 
signed  by  the  President  However,  the  bill 
also  provides  that  subsequent  to  the  1970 
Census,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must 
submit  all  questions  contemplated  to  be 
asked  in  the  future  to  the  Congressional 
committees  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Census  for  their  approval,  rejec- 
tion or  revision.  Inasmuch  as  the  forms  for 
the  IjTO  Census  are  already  being  printed, 
and  definite  plans  made,  the  Census  Bureau 
strongly  urged  that  no  change  be  made  In 
the  questions  this  year.  The  Committee  also 
felt  that  it  would  disrupt  orderly  procedure 
and  be  very  costly  to  Insist  upon  a  change 
in  the  questions  at  this  late  date.  As  you 
Know.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  our 
subcommittee,  including  one  in  the  town 
of  Vienna,  and  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  expressed  between  the  population 
generally  and  those  who  utilize  the  census 
statistics  for  governmental  and  business  pur- 
poses. The  bill,  as  reported,  is  somewhat  of 
a  compromise  between  the  different  points 
of  view  and  is  aimed  at  protecting  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  census  questionnaire  and  having 
the  Congress  oversee  the  questions  asked.  It 
IS  e.xpected  that  this  measure  will  come  be- 
fore the  House  very  shortly  under  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

Jerry  Ford  luncheon:  About  35  business 
and  civic  leaders  from  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  recently  Joined  me  for  lunch 
with  House  Minority  Leader  Jerry  Ford  and  a 
representative  of  the  White  House.  These 
men  e.xpressed  concern  about  taxes,  the  econ- 
omy and  the  rapidly  shrinking  American 
dollar.  In  a  two-way  exchange  of  views,  they 
were  not  only  able  to  learn  administration 
plans  but  to  convey  their  own  views  on  cur- 
rent problems  to  a  number  of  Congressmen. 

A  recent  bill :  Recently  I  Joined  with  a 
number  of  members  in  co-sponsoring  H.R. 
12899  to  prohibit  a  federal  Judge  from  prac- 
ticing law  while  serving  on  the  bench  or 
receiving  compensation  of  any  kind  for  serv- 
ices performed  by  him  other  than  his  judicial 
salary  or  those  approved  by  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  Circuit  within  which  he 
serves.  In  order  not  to  unduly  restrict  him. 
however,  the  Judicial  Council  could  approve 
his  performing  and  being  paid  not  for  serv- 
ices under  exceptional  circumstances  deter- 
mined to  be  in  the  public  Interest  and  which 
would  not  interfere  with  his  Judicial  duties. 
The  measure  also  provides  that  all  federal 
Judges  shall  file  annually  a  statement  of 
their  Investments  and  other  assets  as  well  as 
a  statement  of  income  and  liabilities.  This 
bill  is  an  attempt  to  restore  complete  public 
confldence  in  the  Integrity  of  all  our  federal 
Judges. 

White  House  Service:  Inez  and  I  attended 
worship  services  at  the  White  House  recently. 
As  you  know.  President  Nixon  Initiated  these 
services  for  persons  In  the  Washington  area 
and  invites  various  government  officials  to 
attend.  It  Is  comforting  to  know  that  a  reli- 
gious atmosphere  prevails  In  the  White 
House  and  to  hope  that  It  will  be  an  Influ- 
ence for  good  throughout  the  country. 

Credit  cards:  Many  citizens  have  com- 
plained that  unsolicited  credit  cards  are 
coming  through  the  mail.  While  credit  cards 
are  a  part  of  American  life,  no  one  should 
be  burdened  with  receiving  and  having  to 
destroy  or  return  cards  and  other  documents 
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they  have  not  ordered  and  dc  not  wish  to  use 
or  keep.  Mailing  unsolicited  credit  cards  to 
persons  who  have  not  requested  them  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  public  interest  and, 
therefore,  I  have  Joined  In  co-sponsoring  a 
measure  providing  that  unsolicited  credit 
cards  and  similar  documents  shall  be  con- 
sidered nonmailable  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
mall  under  such  regulations  as  the  Post- 
master may  prescribe. 

House  passes  retirement  measure:  The 
government  employees'  Retirement  BUI  H.R. 
9825,  was  passed  by  the  House  on  July  23  and 
the  following  day  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  approved  an 
Identical  bill.  So  the  prospect  of  the  measure 
becoming  law  this  year  Is  very  favorable.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  stabilize  the 
Retirement  Fund  so  that  money  will  be 
available  when  needed  to  provide  annuities 
to  retirees.  In  order  to  make  the  fund  finan- 
cially sound,  the  government  will  pay  inter- 
est on  the  unfunded  liability  and  the  con- 
tribution of  both  government  and  employees 
will  be  raised  from  6'i  to  T",  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  Had  no  action  been  taken,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  estimated  that  the 
fund  would  have  become  bankrupt  In  1987. 
The  act  also  provides  for  annuities  to  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  salaries  for  the 
highest  3  consecutive  years  of  service  rather 
than  the  highest  5  years  of  service;  that  an 
employee  who  meets  the  age  and  service  re- 
quirements for  Immediate  retirement  will 
be  able  to  add  unused  sick  leave  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  his  annuity;  that  when 
cost-of-living  Increases  are  granted  to  re- 
tirees, an  increase  of  1 ';  will  be  added  to 
the  annuity  to  compensate  for  the  lag  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  Increase  occurs 
and  the  time  it  Is  actually  paid;  and  permits 
a  widow  or  widower  of  a  retiree  to  remarry 
without  losing  his  or  her  survivor  annuity. 
These  are  measures  long  desired  by  federal 
employees. 

Publications  available:  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing Agricultural  bulletins  available  for 
distribution.  Please  let  us  know  the  names 
of  any  you  would  like  to  receive. 

Home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

How  to  make  Jellies,  Jams  &  preserves  at 
home. 

Planning  your  home  Lighting. 

Mildew. 

Home  he.Tting. 

Family  fare. 

How  to  buy  beef  roasts. 

Food  guide  for  older  folks. 

A  guide  to  budgeting  for  the  young  people. 

District  office:  Prom  time  to  time  we  men- 
tion visits  to  the  district  office  located  In 
the  Fredericksburg  Post  Office  and  I  plan  to 
be  there  all  day  on  Friday.  August  22  to  see 
constituents.  This  district  office  Is  open  from 
9  am.  to  5  p.m.  each  weekday  and  staffed 
by  Mrs.  Pearl  Hancock,  a  long-time  resident 
of  the  Fredericksburg  area.  She  will,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  assist  you  and  to  refer 
any  matter  that  requires  personal  attention 
to  the  Washington  office  at  1217  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  While  the  District 
Office  is  of  material  help  In  meeting  people 
who  live  In  the  lower  end  of  the  district  and 
find  it  inconvenient  to  come  to  Washington, 
mention  of  it  in  the  newsletter  has  led  some 
to  believe  that  my  home  is  in  Fredericksburg. 
However,  we  still  live  in  the  same  home  in 
the  Centreville  District  of  Fairfax  County  as 
we  have  for  the  past  23  years. 

Presidential  message:  The  President  re- 
cently advised  that  although  the  Congress 
Imposed  a  celling  on  federal  spending  of 
9191. 9  billion  for  this  fiscal  year,  it  has  so 
far  failed  to  cut  the  budget  to  fit  within 
this  ceiling.  Mr.  Nixon  indicated  his  approval 
of  a  budgetary  celling  but  suggested  that 
Congressional  restraint  be  exercised  in  ap- 
propriating funds  for  specific  purposes.  He 
stated  that  no  federal  program  was  above 
scrutiny  and  said  that  some  highly  desirable 
programs  would  have  to  be  stretched  out  or 
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reduced  If  the  government  lives  within  Its 
self-imposed  celling.  Certainly  most  people 
were  glad  to  see  the  budget  surplus  of  $3  1 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
There  are  programs  of  vital  concern  to  our 
district  and  the  country  at  large  which  we 
would  hesitate  to  reduce.  But  I  want  to  co- 
operate as  fully  as  possible  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  effort  to  continue  a  balanced 
budget  and  still  meet  the  essential  needs 
of  the  covintry. 

Academy  appointments:  Recently.  16 
young  men  who  had  been  nominated  and 
accepted  to  enter  our  service  academies  this 
year  visited  the  office  with  their  parents.  Cer- 
tainly. I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
place  this  large  number  from  our  district 
.although  it  will  further  limit  appointments 
for  the  next  few  years.  However,  If  someone 
In  your  household  Is  Interested  in  being  con- 
sidered for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Merchant  Marine  academies,  please  let  us 
know  promptly  so  that  we  can  send  you  an 
application  to  be  filed  before  September  1. 
1969  for  the  school  term  beginning  in  June 
1970. 

Something  to  ponder:  These  days  a  child 
who  knows  the  value  of  a  dollar  must  be 
mighty  discouraged. 


TWO  BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  AREA  MEN  RE- 
CEIVE  CITATIONS  FOR   HEROISM 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
longest  and  most  costly  war  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  lingers  on,  we 
must  not  forget  that  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  brave  men  risk  death  daily 
in  defense  of  our  national  policies.  The 
fact  that  there  are  as  many  critics  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  tliere  are 
supporters  only  underscores  the  difficul- 
ties that  confront  our  soldiers.  Still  these 
men  fight  on  with  the  courage  and  con- 
viction that  has  been  the  mark  of  Amer- 
ica's fighting  men  since  the  founding  of 
this  Nation.  Western  New  Yorkers  have 
long  been  known  for  their  promptness 
in  responding  to  the  call  to  duty  and 
their  exemplary  performance  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Two  Buffalo  area  men  who  reflect 
this  spirit  are  PO  Kevin  F.  Gillette,  en- 
gineman  third  class,  U.S.  Navj-  of  Cheek- 
towaga,  N.Y.,  and  Sgt.  Terry  A.  Strass- 
burg,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  of  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.Y. 

Petty  OflScer  Gillotte  received  the  Navy 
Cross  citation,  the  Navy's  second  most 
honored  award,  for  his  heroism  behind 
enemy  lines  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
When  his  riverboat  was  attacked  sud- 
denly, he  managed  to  throw  off  the  moor- 
ing line,  even  though  he  had  already  been 
wounded.  He  then  rescued  and  protected 
a  seriously  wounded  shipmate.  He  then 
entered  the  engineroom  despite  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  explosion  and  kept  the 
engine  operating  imtil  his  boat  reached 
safety.  Every  American  must  admire  his 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Sergeant  Strassburg  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  his  gallantry  in  action. 
In  repelling  an  enemy  attack  on  Hill  689 
near  Khesanh.  he  fearlessly  attacked 
a  fortified  position  and  with  personal 
action  and  leadership  helped  drive  the 
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enemy  out  of  marine  lines.  His  daring 
and  initiative  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
In  recognition  of  their  exemplary 
courage  I  am  including  copies  of  their 
citations  in  the  Record  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  to 
Kevin  P.  Gillotte,  Englneman  Third  Class. 
United  States  Navy,  for  service  as  set  forth 
In  the  following  Citation: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  on  11  January 
1969  while  serving  with  United  States  forces 
engaged  In  riverine  assault  operations  against 
enemy   aggressor  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.    With   Petty    Officer    Gillotte   em- 
barked as  engineer.  Assault  Support  Patrol 
Boat  (ASPB)   92-8  was  assigned  as  a  partici- 
pating   unit    of    Operation    GIANT    SLING- 
SHOT. The  craft  had  moored  In  a  lUght  de- 
fensive  poslUon  alongside  an  Army  LCM-8 
Mobile  Fire  Support  Base  on  a  shallow,  nar- 
row canal  when  ASPB  92-8  came  under  sud- 
den mortar  attack,  finding  itself  in  the  center 
of  the  impact  area.  Although  wounded  in  the 
leg.  Petty  Officer  Gillotte  responded  imme- 
diately to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  by 
assisting    the    boat    captain   in    rousing    the 
crew  to  man  their  stations,  and  then  made 
his  way  forward  to  throw  off  the  entangled 
mooring  line.  Standing  exposed  to  incoming 
mortar  rounds  on  the  forecastle  of  the  boat. 
Petty  Officer  Gillotte  was  again  wounded  by 
shrapnel,  but  eventually  succeeded  in  free- 
ing the  fouled  line.  Upon  hearing  the  cries 
of  the  machine  gunner,  he  climbed  on  top 
of   the   gun   mount,   removed   his  seriously 
wounded     shipmate,     rendered     Immediate 
medical  aid.  and  threw  his  own  body  over 
the  incapacitated  victim  to  shield  him  from 
further  Injury.  After  ASPB  92-8  cleared  the 
kill  zone.  Petty  Officer  Gillotte  risked  harm- 
ful bums  when  he  entered  the  engine  com- 
partment to  work  on  an  engine  damaged  by 
shrapnel   that  caused  extreme  overheating. 
He  remained  at  his  station  tending  the  dam- 
aged engine   until  the  boat  sectaed  along- 
side a  landing  ship  on  the  main  river,  only 
then  allowing  himself  to  be  relieved  in  order 
to    seek    medical    attention.    His    inspiring 
courage  and  selfless  dedication  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 
For  the  President : 

John  H.  Chafee. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Ing  Initiative  and  heroic  efforts  Inspired  all 
who  observed  him  and  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  accomplishment  of  his  unit's 
mission.  By  his  courage,  superb  leadership 
and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty  in  the  face 
of  great  personal  danger,  Sergeant  Strass- 
burg upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service." 

For  the  President: 

H.  W.  BusE,  Jr  . 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Commanding    General,    Fleet    Marine 
Force,  Pacific. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Silver  Star  Medal 
to  Sergeant  Terry  A.  Strassburg.  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  Citation : 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intreplty 
in  action  while  serving  as  Squad  Leader  with 
Company  A,  First  BatUllon.  First  Marines. 
First   Marine    Division   in   connection   with 
operations  against  the  enemy  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam.  On  the  night  of  7  July  1968. 
Company  A  was  assigned   to  counterattack 
a  large  North  Vietnamese  Army  force  which 
had  penetrated  the  battalion  s  defensive  pe- 
rimeter on  Hill  689  near  Khe  Sanh.  As  the 
Marines   advanced   on   the   hill,    they   came 
under  Intense  automatic  weapons  fire  from 
numerous  fortified  positions  and  sustained 
several    casualties.    Reacting    Instantly,    Ser- 
geant Strassburg,  th^n  a  Corporal,  feariessly 
crawled  forward  to  the  first  hostile  emplace- 
ment boldly  threw  several  hand  grenades  In- 
to the  structure  and  then  fired  his  rifle  in- 
to the  emplacement,  killing  five  hostile  sol- 
diers and  capturing  two  weapons.  Complete- 
ly   disregarding   his    own   safety,    he    coura- 
geously moved  about  the  fire-swept  terrain, 
shouting  words  of  encouragement  to  his  men 
nrd  directing  their  fire  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese   positions.    Seizing    a   machine    gun. 
Sergeant  Strassburg  aggressively  led  his  inen 
in  a  determined  assault  on  the  enemy  de- 
fenses, destroying  fortifications  as  they  ad- 
vanced and  accounting  for  nine  additional 
North   Vietnamese  soldiers  killed.   His  dar- 


RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1969 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  signed  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  July  22  and  thus  made 
another  $25  million  available  for  emer- 
gency loans  to  farmers.  James  V.  Smith, 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  struck  another  blow  for 
the  economy  of  rural  America. 

Since  taking  office  on  Januai-y  30.  our 
former  colleague,  Jim  Smith,  has  worked 
many  long  hours  to  keep  funds  flowing 
to  farmers  and  rural  communities. 

The  morning  he  walked  into  his  new 
ofBce  Jim  found  the  funds  for  emergency 
farm  loans  had  been  exhausted  and  the 
loan  applications  were  piling  up  on  his 
desk  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  a  day.  He 
rounded  up  $81  million,  enough  t6  keep 
16.000  farmers  who  needed  the  money 
badly.  In  business. 

Then  Jim  worked  on  Congress  to  get 
another  $25  miUion  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  This  gives  him  some- 
thing to  start  off  with  in  fiscal  1970. 

But  digging  up  loan  funds  for  hard- 
pressed  farmers  has  ouly  been  one  small 
part  of  Administrator  Smith's  activity  in 
behalf  of  his  beloved  i-ural  America.  As 
soon  as  he  had  patched  up  the  broken- 
down  machinery  for  providing  farm 
loans  he  found  another  credit  well  had 
rundi-y.  ,^  _, 

By  far  the  bulk  of  the  funds  provided 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion come  from  private  investors  on  an 
insured  basis. 

By  midspring  this  source  of  funds  was 
pretty  well  exhausted.  Investors  could  do 
better  elsewhere. 

Smith  faced  a  tough  problem.  His 
farm  background  made  him  instinctively 
opposed  to  having  anything  to  do  with 
raising  interest  rates.  Yet  unless  he  of- 
fered investors  more,  the  funds  for  the 
rural  housing  program,  the  farmowner- 
ship  program,  and  the  building  of  rural 
community  water  and  sewerage  systems 
would  not  be  forthcoming. 

In  the  end  he  took  the  only  course  he 
could  take  and  keep  the  credit  flowing  to 
rural  America.  He  conferred  with  Treas- 
ury officials,  pointed  out  his  needs,  re- 
ceived directions  to  raise  the  rates  paid 
private  investors.  As  a  result,  more  than 
$400  million  of  private  funds  were  placed 
in  rural  area  development  projects  be- 
tween January  and  June. 
Ii\  addition,  Jim  Smith  has  put  in  a 
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12-hour  day.  6  days  a  week,  streamlining 
and  sharpening  the  efficiency  of  his 
agency's  operations. 

As  a  first  step  toward  improved  ad- 
ministration, shortly  after  he  assumed 
office  he  queried  all  his  staff  asking  them 
to  tell  him  how  agency  operations  could 
be  improved. 

More  than  3.000  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived. These  are  now  being  evaluated 
and  by  September  those  meriting  adop- 
tion will  be  accepted  and  implemented. 
Already  more  than  150  additional  po- 
sitions have  been  allocated  to  field  offices 
where  an  excessive  amount  of  overtime 
had  been  required  and  loanmaking  and 
servicing  were  running  far  behind  sched- 
ule. Approximately  300  electric  type- 
writers have  been  purchased  as  a  first 
step  in  modernizing  loan  office  opera- 
tions. 

Jim  Smith  proudly  bears  the  label  of 
consen'ative.  He  considers  his  philosophy 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  which  he 
describes  as  "helping  people  to  help 
themselves." 

He  also  considers  his  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  agency's  personnel  and 
supply  funds  for  fai-mers  and  rural  com- 
munities as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  make  the 
wisest  use  of  every  tax  dollar. 
He  points  out: 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  plow- 
ing resources  Into  a  rural  community  when 
these  funds  are  paid  back  with  Interest  and 
plowing  In  government  funds  when  there  Is 
no  possibility  of  repayment. 

Jim  Smith,  the  Oklahoma  farmboy 
who  came  to  Congress,  is  now  off  and 
running  in  his  new  career  as  a  Federal 
Administrator.  The  country  will  be  hear- 
ing more  about  this  young  man  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 


NOTIFYING  RELATIVES  OF  THOSE 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  an 
intolerable  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  the  system  used  to  notify  the  relatives 
of  those  killed  in  Vietnam.  When  these 
yoimg  men  have  given  that  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  their  country,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  must  spare  no  effort  to  ease 
the  suffering  by  their  loved  ones. 

This  problem  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion through  the  editor  of  the  Muscatine 
Journal.  Mr.  Gil  Dietz.  He  reported  to 
me  that  the  parents  of  Lt.  Jerry  Bunn 
of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  were  notified  of  his 
death  bv  means  of  a  telegram  delivered 
by  a  cabdriver.  To  use  the  phrase  of 
one  of  my  constituents : 

Crude  errors  svich  as  this  are  inexcusable. 
The  general  disillusionment  with  the  war 
win  be  increased  by  such  errors. 

Since  the  shameful  episode  with  the 
Bunn  family  came  to  light.  I  have  learned 
of  two  other  cases  in  my  district  where 
the  same  thing  has  happened. 
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Upon  checking  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  I  was  informed  that  normal 
procedures  had  been  followed  in  the 
Bunn  case,  inasmuch  as  the  man's  wife 
was  personally  notified  of  the  death.  It 
seems  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy  allows  the  Vietnam-bound  serv- 
iceman to  designate  only  one  primary 
next  of  kin  who  would  receive  the  per- 
sonal notification  of  death.  He  then  lists 
a  number  of  secondary  relatives,  such 
as  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  and  where 
there  is  a  wife  the  parents,  who  would 
receive  just  a  telegram  notifying  them 
of  the  death. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  all  so  cost 
conscious,  and  trying  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  fight  against  inflation,  we 
must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  budgetai-y 
effect  of  any  action  we  take.  However, 
I  for  one.  would  hesitate  to  put  a  dollar 
sign  on  the  grief  caused  by  the  parents 
of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  life  in  Vietnam, 
when  they  are  notified  of  his  death  by  a 
cabdriver  delivering  a  telegram. 

It. is  obvious  that  all  relatives  of  a 
-sen-iceman  killed  in  Vietnam  cannot  be 
personally  notified  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  However,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
failing  to  notify  the  next  of  kin  person- 
ally, and  the  parents  where  they  survive 
the  serviceman.  I  am  calling  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Laird  with 
the  request  that  he  act  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  change  the  present  policy  with 
respect  to  notification  of  parents. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  U.S.  AID  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDI.X.N".* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  'The  American-Made 
Millionaires  in  Vietnam"  by  Jack  Ander- 
son which  appeared  in  the  June  8  edition 
of  Parade.  In  view  of  a  task  force  having 
reported  to  the  President  that  South 
Vietnam  will  need  at  least  $2.5  billion  in 
foreign  aid  to  recover  from  the  war,  Mr. 
Anderson  discusses  the  current  opera- 
tion of  some  of  AID's  programs  in  South 
Vietnam  including  the  commodity  im- 
port program. 

Given  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  I  requested  AID's  views  the 
following  day. 

In  a  letter  of  July  15,  Matthew  J. 
Hai"vey,  Director,  AID  congressional 
liaison,  transmitted  to  me  "Facts  From 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Correcting  Erroneous  Statements 
in  Parade  Article  of  June  8,  1969." 

The  article,  letter,  and  response  fol- 
low for  each  Member  to  draw  his  own 
CDnclusion: 

The  Americ.*n-Made  Millionaires  in 
Vietnam 
(By  Jack  AndersoH) 
W.ASHiNGTON,   DC. — A   task   force   has   re- 
ported to  President  Nlxon  that  South  Viet- 
nam will  need  $2  5  billion  in  foreign  aid  to 
recover  from  the  war.  This  Is  reassuring  news 
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to  the  Saigon  war  profiteers,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  rich  diet  of  American  greenbacks. 
With  the  prospects  for  peace  improving,  they 
were  beginning  to  worry  over  where  their 
next  greenbacks  would  come  from.  The  task 
force  estimate  on  postwar  spending  has  done 
marvels  for  their  morale.  They  are  relieved  to 
learn  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  peace- 
time graft  to  replace  the  wartime  graft.  If 
past  experience  Is  any  criterion,  disposal  of 
the  vast  military  surplus  alone  ought  to  make 
hundreds  of  South  Vietnamese  millionaires. 

An  alarming  percentage  of  American 
spending  in  Vietnam  has  been  siphoned  off 
by  South  Vietnamese  entrepreneurs,  who  now 
expect  to  continue  picking  the  American  tax- 
payers' pockets  after  the  war  is  settled.  From 
the  highest  officials  to  the  withered  old  lady 
paddling  PX  items  In  a  Saigon  street  stall, 
almost  everyone  has  his  palm  outstretched. 
By  the  most  conservative  estimate,  at  least 
1000  American-made  millionaires  are  now 
living  the  good  life  in  the  salons  of  Saigon. 
The  true  figure  is  probably  more  than  twice 
that  number.  Those  who  have  hit  the  mil- 
lion-dollar Jackpot,  moreover,  have  cashed 
In  on  an  array  of  illegal  practices  that  stag- 
ger the  Imagination  for  their  Intricacy  and 
ingenuity. 

That  the  South  Vietnamese  have  been 
gorging  upon  greenbacks  may  not  be  exactly 
news  to  the  discerning  reader.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  the  corruption  has  never  been  fully 
revealed.  What  percentage  of  the  American 
contribution  to  the  Vietnam  War  finds  Its 
way  Into  the  secret  bank  accounts  of  South 
Vietnamese  flnaglers?  How  much  military 
hardware  is  diverted  to  the  Viet  Cong  for  use 
against  American  troops?  How  vast  is  the 
black  market  that  thrives  on  the  streets  of 
Saigon,  openly  selling  government  issue? 

After  searching  under  the  carpets  in  both 
Washington  and  Saigon,  PARADE  has  begun 
to  find  some  answers.  Since  the  early  1950's. 
the  United  States  has  poured  money  into 
South  Vietnam  in  a  cornucopian  flow:  eco- 
nomic assistance,  military  assistance,  agri- 
cultural and  commodity  imports,  government 
loans  and  outright  grants.  Official  esti- 
mates— which  vary  according  to  the  official — 
indicate  that  the  United  States  has  spent 
more  than  $8  billion  to  bolster  the  South 
Vietnamese  economy.  This,  of  course,  doesn't 
count  the  billions  that  have  gone  into  the 
military  effort. 

How  much  of  this  money  has  been  illegally 
diverted  Into  private  pockets?  Government 
Investigators  have  given  PARADE  estimates 
ranging  from  5  to  50  percent.  Taking  the 
lowest  estimate,  at  least  $400  million  in- 
tended for  South  Vietnam's  economic  wel- 
fare have  wound  up  instead  bettering  the 
economic  welfare  of  a  few  corrupt  officials 
and  businessmen.  Yet  this  is  small  change 
compared  to  the  vast  sums  that  have  been 
scooped  up  by  Vietnamese  from  our  military 
programs. 

CONSTANT   CRAFT 

Corruption  is  as  integral  a  part  of  the 
Vietnamese  folkways,  apparently,  as  the 
siesta.  The  civil  servant,  the  tax  collector,  the 
dock  foreman  count  upKjn  kickbacks  to  make 
ends  meet.  With  this  illicit  Income  as  the 
bait,  jobs  are  bought  and  sold.  A  province 
chief's  job.  for  instance,  goes  for  around 
$25,000.  The  new  chief  knows  he  will  collect 
enough  graft  to  make  a  substantial  profit. 
He  sells  the  positions  below  him.  and  his  sub- 
ordinates sell  the  jobs  below  them.  Military 
payrolls  are  padded  up  to  30  percent  with 
soldiers  who  are  dead  or  never  existed.  The 
commander  happily  draws  their  salaries. 

To  understand  how  corruption  flourishes 
in  South  Vietnam,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
focus  on  one  of  the  80  economic  programs: 
the  Commodity  Imptort  Program.  "Its  main 
purpKJse."  explain  U.S.  AID  officials,  'is  to 
control  Inflation."  The  Idea  is  to  flood  the 
South  Vietnamese  market  with  enough  com- 
modities to  "sop  up"  excess  cvirrency.  The 
more    products   that    are   available,   so   the 
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theory  goes,  the  lower  retail  prices  will  be. 
This  Is  supposed  to  hold  down  inflation. 

The  program,  however,  has  proven  to  be  an 
economic  Edsel.  Prices  almost  doubled  In 
1965,  shot  up  71  percent  In  1966,  Jumped 
another  47  percent  in  1967.  And  economists 
are  still  trying  to  figure  out  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968.  The 
program  is  so  shot  full  of  corruption  that  the 
American  imports  wind  up  on  the  black  mar- 
ket where  they  stimulate  prices.  Thus  the 
program  tends  to  feed,  rather  than  dampen, 
the  fires  of  inflation. 

KICKBACKS  GALORE 

Since  1962,  AID  has  funneled  more  than 
$1.3  billion  into  South  Vietnam  under  the 
Commodity  Import  Program.  Asked  how 
much  of  this  money  has  gone  into  kickbacks, 
one  AID  Investigator  estimated:  "I  would  say 
it  runs  anywhere  from  10  to  50  percent  per 
transaction." 

His  lowest  estimate  would  place  the  fraud 
in  this  program  at  $130  million,  which  could 
have  made  approximately  100  black  market 
millionarles.  However  the  program  has  also 
made  a  number  of  "legitimate"  millionaires. 
Harold  Levin,  the  program  director,  told 
Parade:  "About  900  Vietnamese  Importers 
who  are  licensed  have  done  business  in  the 
millions  in  Uncle  Sam's  commodities." 

After  reviewing  the  computerized  list  of 
commodity  importers.  Parade  has  determined 
that  half,  or  450  of  them,  have  probably 
made  at  least  $1  million  in  profits.  Yet  CIP 
is  Just  one  of  80  AID  programs,  whose  sum 
total  is  merely  a  small  fraction  of  all  U.S. 
expenditures  In  Vietnam. 

Said  director  Levin  apologetically:  "We 
don't  intend  to  make  millionarles  out  of  the 
Vietnamese.  It's  just  part  of  the  overall 
effect  of  stabilizing  South  Vietnam's  econ- 
omy." He  added  defensively:  "It's  no  co- 
incidence that  South  Vietnamese  importers 
are  some  of  the  same  names  listed  in  the 
high  ranks  of  government.  After  all,  they  are 
the  men  with   training  and  background." 

On  the  military  side.  South  Vietnam's 
armed  forces  draw  everything  from  bombs 
to  boots  from  the  American  Military  Assist- 
ance Program.  Evidently  a  number  of  profit- 
eers draw  supplies  from  the  same  source  and 
dispose  of  them  through  Saigon's  back  al- 
leys. Almost  every  time  Viet  Cong  are  cap- 
tured, combat  gear  intended  for  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  is  found — stacks  of  Ameri- 
can-made arms,  also  radios,  gadgets.  PX 
items  and  other  goods  that  had  disappeared 
from  the  Saigon  docks. 

AID  handled  military  assistance  until  1966 
when  the  program  was  turned  over  to  the 
Pentagon.  The  MAP  money  then  became  dif- 
ficult to  trace  in  the  ant  bed  of  defense 
budgetry.  Insiders  claim,  however,  that  South 
Vietnam  got  over  $1  billion  In  military  as- 
sistance from  AID  from  1962  to  1966,  another 
$3.3  billion  from  the  Pentagon  thereafter. 
Grand  total :  approximately  $4.3  billion. 

WE    DON'T    KNOW 

How  much  of  this  went  to  line  the  pockets 
of  the  money  grabbers?  A  Pentagon  spokes- 
man insisted:  "There  simply  doesn't  exist  an 
official  Department  of  Defense  percentage  for 
the  amount  of  diversion."  Unofficially.  Parade 
was  told  that  5  to  35  percent  "sounds  pretty 
close."  Again  taking  the  lowest  possible  fig- 
ure, the  Military  Assistance  Program  con- 
tributed at  least  $215  million  toward  enrich- 
ing South  Vietnamese  wheeler-dealers. 

By  Parade's  arithmetic,  these  two  programs 
alone — AIDs  CIP  and  the  Pentagon's  MAP — 
must  have  made  millionaires  out  of  at  least 
800  South  Vietnamese  citizens.  Thus  the 
estimate  of  1000  American-made  millionaires 
in  So.ith  Vietnam  would  appear  to  be  on 
the  low.  low  side. 

According  to  sworn  congressional  testi- 
mony, some  of  the  get-rlch-qulck  stories  to 
come  out  of  Vietnam  are  classics.  There  was 
the  case,  for  example,  of  Dinh  Xuan  Thao, 
as  delightful  a  rogue  as  ever  skinned  Uncle 
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Sam.  He  advertised  his  services  as  an  "Im- 
porter" for  American  companies  wishing  to 
do  business  in  South  Vietnam.  His  ads  caught 
the  eager  eye  of  Thomas  Edison  Higglns  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  who  had  developed  in 
his  garage  a  product  he  thought  could  help 
win  the  war.  He  described  It  grandly  as  a 
"ten-year  battery  additive."  The  only  trouble 
was  that  It  didn't  add  anything  to  a  battery. 

After  contacting  Thao,  however,  the  once 
penniless  Higglns  was  inundated  with  orders 
for  his  battery  Juice.  Thao  not  only  arranged 
the  necessary  South  Vietnamese  Import  li- 
censes but  produced  an  endorsement  from 
V.  A.  da  Cruz,  a  Portuguese  diplomat,  who 
solemnly  recommended  "this  exceUent  prod- 
uct to  every  car  owner,  for  its  efficiency  and 
Its  certain  effect." 

Higglns  suddenly  was  able  to  move  out  of 
his  garage  into  more  pretentious  quarters, 
thanks  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
letters  of  credit  payable  upon  shipment.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  kick  back  56  percent  to  his 
benefactor,  who  split  the  money  among  gov- 
ernment officials.  Thao  quietly  deposited  the 
bulk,  however.  In  secret  Account  No.  690265 
of  Geneva's  Swiss  Credit  Bank. 


ANOTHER  DUD 

When  AID  finally  got  around  to  barring 
Higglns'  battery  additive  as  worthless,  he 
came  back  with  a  rust  inhibitor  for  automo- 
bile radiators.  But  like  the  battery  additive 
that  didn't  add,  the  rust  inhibitor  didn't 
Inhibit.  Nonetheless,  the  same  Hlgglns-Thao 
team  did  another  $126,186.19  worth  of  AID 
business.  All  told,  the  Higglns  ventures  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $356,186.91  of  which 
$140,050  went  Into  Swiss  Account  No  690265. 
Indeed,  the  ublgultous  Thao  handled  AID- 
flnanced   business  for  29   American   firms. 

Another  South  Vietnamese  fixer.  La  Thanh 
Nghe,  opened  his  secret  account  in  the  Union 
of  Swiss  Banks.  Account  No.  391702.  H;  spe- 
cialized m  bringing  pharmaceuticals  into 
South  Vietnam.  For  his  services,  he  col- 
lected payoffs  from  many  of  America's  lead- 
ing drug  firms.  His  total  Uke  exceeded  $800,- 
000. 

Other  South  Vietnamese,  who  have  made 
their  fraudulent  millions  courtesy  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  Include;  Tran  Dlnh 
Blnh,  who  was  arrested  in  1967  for  taking 
kickbacks,  illegally  depositing  payments  in 
a  Swiss  bank  account  and  trading  currency 
on  the  black  market:  Madam  Nguyen  Thi 
Hai,  owner  of  an  importing  company,  who 
has  demonstrated  extraordinary  influence 
with  government  officials  In  obtaining  im- 
port licenses  for  preferred  customers;  La 
Than  Trung,  who  manages  a  business  that 
has  growth  fat  on  U.S.  Ux  dollars:  Le  Thi 
Luong,  who  has  helped  Linh  Xuan  Thao  skin 
Uncle  Sam  out  of  millions,  and  Phan  Van 
Nham,  brother-in-law  of  pharmaceutical 
wizard  La  Thanh  Nghe.  The  most  Intriguing 
rumors,  which  abound  in  Saigon,  is  that  the 
vivacious  wife  of  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  has  turned  a  fancy  profit  in  real  estate 
transactions.  Reticent  U.S.  officials  refuse  to 
comment,  however,  beyond  a  simple:  "I  know 
nothing." 

MORE  MANEUVERING 

To  curb  kickbacks.  AID  has  now  ruled 
that  all  Importers  placing  orders  in  excess 
of  $5000  must  invite  bids  in  its  small  business 
circular.  If  this  has  cut  down  on  shady  trans- 
actions, it  has  also  produced  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  orders  under  $5000. 

The  Saigon  government  has  also  estab- 
lished an  "Inspectorate  "  which  is  supposed 
to  rid  the  government  of  corruption.  So  far 
the  Inspectorate  has  Investigated  more  than 
200  cases  of  suspected  corruption,  some  in- 
volving highly  placed  officials.  Not  one  case 
has  been  prosecuted,  not  one  official  purged, 
not  one  fine  levied. 

Washington  worriers  have  been  concerned 
over  the  fate  of  the  South  Vietnamese  if  the 
Communists  ever  take  over.  They  don't  have 
to  worry,  at  least  about  the  millionaires. 
These     American-made     millionaires     have 
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taken  the  precaution  of  depositing  their  un- 
der-the-table profits  In  foreign  banks.  This, 
of  course,  adversely  affects  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  In  case  of  a  Communist  take- 
over, the  war  profiteers  have  also  arranged 
to  follow  their  profits  out  of  the  country. 
There  will  be  a  mass  exodus  of  South  Viet- 
namese millionaires,  for  example,  to  Paris, 
where  other  rich  refugees  from  Saigon  fled 
after  the  downfall  of  past  South  Vietnamese 
governments. 

Meanwhile,  the  pursuit  of  the  American 
dollar  continues  to  be  South  Vietnam's  fa- 
vorite game.  With  the  prospects  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  postwar  aid.  it  probably  will  be  played 
with  abandon  for  years  to  come. 

Agency    fob    International 

Development. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  15.  1969. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  HAMrrLON. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  Thank  you 
for  your  inqulrj-  of  June  9  regarding  an 
article  by  Jack  Anderson  In  Parade  Magazine. 
We  were  asked  about  the  article  during  a 
recent  hearing  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
A.I.D.'s  response,  which  will  appear  in  the 
record  of  the  Hearings.  Please  let  me  know  if 
you  wish  further  Information. 
Sincerely  . 

Matthew  J  Harvey. 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 


Pacts  From  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  Correcting  Erroneous 
Statements  in  "Parade"  Article  op 
June  8. 1969 

1.  The  article  refers  to  Commercial  Im- 
port Program  commodities  winding  up  in  the 
black  market.  This  is  not  true.  Commodities 
under  the  Comerclal  Import  Program  are  Im- 
ported through  commercial  channels  for  sale 
m  the  commercial  market.  They  are  paid  for 
by  Vietnamese  importers  who  Import  them 
for  commercial  resale. 

2.  There  may  well  be  people  who  have  made 
an  unreasonaiile  profit  out  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam— this  Is  true  of  other  wars  as  well. 
It  seems  totally  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
450  people  have  made  $1  million  or  more 
profits  out  of  the  AID. -financed  Commercial 
Import  Program.  Profits  on  sales  of  A.I.D.- 
financed  Imports  in  Vietnam  in  the  past  three 
years  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  market 
information  to  have  averaged  about  8-10' >  of 
costs,  before  income  taxes.  Total  piaster  prof- 
its of  importers  on  the  A.I.D. -financed  Com- 
mercial Import  Program  of  about  $500  mil- 
lion over  the  three-year  period  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  $40  to  $50  million,  divided 
among  about  600  active  importers.  Moreover, 
a  few  big  firms,  like  the  oil  companies,  re- 
ceive a  significant  share  of  the  total  amount 
of  funds  available.  Obviously  this  would  not 
permit  the  making  of  450  millionaires. 

3.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  A.I.D. 
greatlv  tightened  the  administration  of  the 
Commercial  Import  Program  two  years  ago. 
The  cases  cited  in  the  'Parade'  article  all 
arise  prior  to  this  tightening  up.  AID.  has 
taken  a  series  of  steps  to  reduce  diversion  to 
a  minimum.  Including: 

a.  Reduction  and  precision  In  the  list  of 
commodities  eligible  for  financing; 

b  prohibition  of  a  multitude  of  small 
transactions  which  were  the  source  of  abuses 
because  they  were  too  numerous  to  police 
adequately; 

c  careful  advance  checking  of  suppliers, 
importers,  and  prices  In  each  transaction: 

d  restriction  of  dollar  commission  pay- 
ments to  sales  agents  who  are  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States, 

Each  import  license  application  since  early 
1967  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  both 
Vietnamese  and  American  officials  in  Saigon 
against  the  eligible  commodity  list,  the  lists 
of  eligible  suppliers  and  Importers,  for  rea- 
sonableness of  price,  et  cetera.  In  addition, 
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AID  Washington  conducts  a  prior  review 
of  commodity  and  supplier  eligibility  and  in 
certain  cases  a  review  for  compliance  with 
AID'S  price  rules.  American  customs  in- 
spectors check  arrivals  in  Saigon.  Various 
post  audits  are  conducted  In  both  Washing- 
ton and  Saigon.  Including  end  use  examina- 
tion of  commodities  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption or  retail  sale. 

As  a  result  of  these  strict  controls,  losses 
of  commodities  financed  under  the  Commer- 
cial Import  Program  have  decreased  from  an 
estimated  2  to  5';  In  1966  to  an  estimate  of 
less  than  1 ' ;  In  1968. 

4  The  present  Vietnamese  Government  has 
removed  several  officials  from  office  on  the 
basis  of  corruption,  and  some  have  been 
tried  and  convicted.  Businessmen  have  been 
suspended  or  barred  from  access  to  the  Im- 
port market,  and  In  some  cases  have  been 
jailed  for  their  actions.  Here  In  the  United 
States  there  have  also  been  cases  of  viola- 
tions of  AID.  rules  by  suppliers  under  the 
A.I.D.  program  that  have  resulted  In  con- 
viction and  punishment. 

5  It  is.  of  course,  still  possible  to  make 
substantial  profits  through  the  Commercial 
Import  Program  since  it  does  involve  Imparts 
by  businessmen  Into  an  inflationary,  war- 
time economy  One  way  of  controlling  profits 
is  through  taxation.  While  Vietnam,  like  all 
less-developed  countries  and  even  some  de- 
veloped ones,  is  faced  with  real  problems  in 
the  administration  of  direct  taxation  such  as 
income  taxes,  its  record  Is  Improving.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance  is  pushing  improvements 
In  tax  collections  as  well  as  other  measures  in 
order  to  increase  government  revenues  bv  at 
least  40'.  this  year.  The  results  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1969  are  encouraging— mter- 
nal  revenue  collections  have  risen  43'.  over 
1968. 

6  The  Commercial  Import  P»rogram  has  not 
been  an  "Edsel"  ( as  charged  in  the  "Parade" 
article  I— It  has.  in  fact,  substantially  helped 
to  keep  inflation  In  rein  in  Vietnam.  Price 
rises  have  varied  from  5K;  in  1966  to  34';  in 
1968,  but  in  contrast  in  Korea  they  advanced 
300-400' ,  per  year  during  the  war  there.  The 
import  price  Index  has,  in  fact,  risen  only 
15  r  since  the  beginning  of  1968,  indicating 
that  price  rises  occur  primarily  with  respect 
to  domestic  goods  and  services  An  import 
program  such  as  the  one  we  are  funding  can 
by  Its  nature  affect  only  indirectly  the  prices 
of  locally  produced  goods  and  services. 

7.  Inflationary  pressures  persist  in  Viet- 
nam because  of  the  heavy  wartime  budget 
expenditures  and  deflcit.  The  general  mo- 
bilization decreed  in  1968  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government  which  is  placing  Vietnam  in  a 
position  to  begin  the  replacement  of  Ameri- 
can troops  adds  to  those  pressures.  The  A. IX). 
financed  Commercial  Import  Program  is  thus 
an  essential  element  in  the  policy  tor  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  troops  m  Vietnam.  Its  present 
tight  management  is  designed  to  keep  irregu- 
larities to  a  minimum. 

In  summary,  the  article  unfairly  implies 
that  the  AID.  program  has  been  riddled  with 
graft  and  corruption,  and  that  this  state  of 
affairs  prevails  in  the  present  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  into  the  future  This  is  simply 
not  so  There  was  maximum  exposure  of  the 
AID  program  to  fraudulent  exploitation 
during  the  chaotic  1965-66  period  of  rapid 
military  build-up.  but  corrective  measures 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  such  exploitation 
to  a  minimum. 


K.J.T.  CZECH  DAY  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30.  1969 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
3,    the   Catholic    CJnion   of   Texas — the 
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K.J.T.— will  celebrate  its  10th  annual 
Czech  Day  in  Ammannsville,  Tex.,  with 
the  entire  K.J.T.  membership  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  Czech  influence  has  been  profound 
in  Texas.  A  hardy  band  of  immigrants 
arrived  early  in  our  State's  history  and 
they  have  endured,  grown,  and  pros- 
pered. Ours  is  a  much  better  State  be- 
cause of  their  impact — socially,  economi- 
cally, and  morally. 

The  Czech  Day  festivities  will  be  a  ro- 
bust celebration,  yet  it  begins  with  sol- 
emn recognition  of  the  deep  religious 
faith  of  these  people.  The  opening  pro- 
cession v.ill  be  to  the  St.  John's  Church 
where  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  will 
be  offered  in  the  Czech  language  by  Rev. 
George  Tj-dlacka.  pastor  of  St.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  Church  of  Granger,  Tex.,  and 
the  Czech  sermon  will  be  delivered  by 
the  VeiT  Reverend  Monsignor  A.  W.  Nes- 
vadba ,  the  supreme  chaplain  of  the 
K.J.T. 

From  this  foundation,  the  ceremony 
movesoutdoors  to  a  picnic,  songfest,  and 
renewM  of  friendships.  There  will  be  a 
bountiful  supply  of  good  food,  cold 
drinks,  and  just  plain  fun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Czechs  are  some  of 
the  most  delightful  people  in  the  world. 
Many  towns  of  the  10th  District  have 
majorities  of  Czech  descent.  I  never  miss 
a  chance  to  visit  in  these  communities 
with  these  delightful  people.  They  work 
hard,  they  are  industrious,  they  are  fru- 
gal— and  they  are  prolific. 

In  the  1930's  there  were  only  an  esti- 
mated 300.000  Texans  of  Czech  extrac- 
tion. Today,  there  are  three  times  that 
many — nearly  one-tenth  of  our  State 
population  is  Czech — proof  enough  they 
are,  indeed,  prolific. 

These  good  friends  also  play  hard  in 
a  wholesome  and  invigorating  manner. 
I  told  a  group  last  year  that  one  of  my 
associates  once  told  me  that  if  he  had  it 
to  do  all  over  again,  he  would  come  back 
to  Texas  somewhere  in  Granger,  Am- 
mannsville. Louise.  Schulenberg,  or  La 
Grange;  then  he  would  find  himself  a 
cute  little  Czech  girl  and  settle  down  to 
enjoy  life — in  the  specific  order.  That's 
the  way  we  feel  about  the  Czechs  in 
Texas. 

If  a  person  felt  it  necessary  to  get 
away  from  the  Potomac  and  go  back  to 
meet  with  the  people,  the  best  tonic 
available  would  be  a  visit  in  a  Czech  com- 
munity. 

I  have  been  invited  by  R.  J.  Bartosh, 
president  of  the  K.J.T.,  to  attend  the 
Czech  Day  celebration  and  I  would  not 
miss  it. 

County  Judge   Ike  Petras  is  just  as 
serious  as  I  am  about  this  meeting.  At 
this  time  I  include  his  proclamation  de- 
claring August  3  as  Czech  Day: 
Proclamation 

Whereas  the  fraternal  society  of  Czech 
Catholic  Union  of  Texas,  the  KJT,  will  hold 
its  Tenth  Annual  KJT  Czech  Day  at  Am- 
mansville,  Fayette  County,  Texas  on  the 
third  clay  of  August,  1969; 

Whereas  in  the  80  years  of  Its  existence 
the  Czech  Catholic  membership  of  the  So- 
ciety, has  contributed  greatly  to  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  overall  cultural  de- 
velopment of  Fayette  County,  and  our  great 
state  of  Texas; 
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Whereas  during  all  this  time  the  members 
of  the  KJT  were  outstanding  citizens  of 
Fayette  Coimty  and  the  State; 

Whereas  It  U  the  desire  of  all  the  citizens 
of  Payette  County  to  honor  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  KJT  on  this  day; 

Now  therefore  I,  Ike  Petras  hereby  pro- 
claim and  designate  August  3,  1969  as  the 
KJT  Czech  Day  of  Payette  County,  Texas. 

Ike  Petras, 
County  Judge. 

Fayette  County,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recognize  our 
heritage  made  even  more  colorful  by  the 
Czech  in  Texas.  They  came  to  us  with 
a  desire  for  honest  work.  The  oldest 
Moravian  settlement  in  Texas  is  at  Cat 
Springs  in  Austin  County.  The  Reverend 
Amost  Bergman  brought  his  family  there 
in  March  of  1849.  His  descendants  and 
thousands  more  of  like  background  will 
gather  next  month  and  I  would  honor 
them  on  this  occasion  with  a  simple 
salute — S  Bohem  na  sledanou — God  be 
you. 


Juhj  30,  1969 


VIETNAM    COMMEMORATIVE    PRO- 
GRAM:  JULY  20,  1954 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
July  27, 1  was  privileged  to  attend  a  pro- 
gram commemorating  the  15th  anniver- 
sary of  the  partitioning  of  Vietnam  into 
north  and  south — the  north  under 
Communist  totalitarianism,  and  the 
south  under  freely  elected  representative 
government. 

The  presentation,  offered  by  the  Viet- 
namese Association  of  Washington,  was 
a  display  of  Southeast  Asian  culture,  de- 
picted in  traditional  song  and  dance 
coupled  with  speeches  affirming  the  po- 
litical aspiration  of  those  countries  to  be 
free. 

Joining  the  Vietnamese  in  their  pag- 
eant of  the  ancient  Asian  civilizations 
were  costumed  performers  of  Korea, 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
friendly  countries. 

I  only  wish  that  more  of  the  American 
people  could  have  seen  this  moving  dram- 
atization of  another  inspiring  culture, 
which  so  compellingly  brought  into  focus 
the  reason  we  should  appreciate  and  re- 
spect our  differences  from  others  In  cus- 
tom and  mores,  but  to  recognize  and 
affirm  our  similarity  in  the  basic  drive  of 
all  peoples  to  be  free. 

The  songs  and  perfonnances  were  a 
little  melancholy,  deeply  yearning,  but 
stressing  an  abiding  determination  to 
overcome  tyranny,  free  their  land  and 
govern  it,  representative  of  the  wants  of 
their  people. 

The  centuries-old  struggle  for  freedom 
by  our  Vietnamese  ally  was  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  opening  remarks  by  Dr. 
Nguyen  Tien  Hung,  president  of  the  Viet- 
namese Association.  I  include  the  text  of 
his  speech : 

Statement  by  Dr.  Nguyen  Tien  Hung 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam,  the  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  distinguished  members  of  the  United 


States  Congress,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  ladles  and  gentlemen'. 

On  behalf  of  the  Vietnamese  Association, 
I  welcome  you  to  our  cultural  program.  The 
meaning  of  this  program  is  to  express  the 
aspirations  of  our  people  for  peace  and  free- 
dom as  these  values  are  culturally  reflected 
in  our  native  songs  and  dances.  We  are  privi- 
leged to  be  Joined  in  this  program  by  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  which  are  now 
standing  beside  us  to  defend  the  common 
cause  of  freedom. 

You  have  come  here  today,  not  only  to 
meet  the  Vietnamese  in  Washington,  but, 
through  them,  to  Join  the  people  whom  they 
represent — the  people  who  at  this  moment 
are  standing  at  the  frontier  of  the  free  world. 

As  we  Join  our  American  friends  and  the 
world  to  celebrate  the  great  achievement  of 
mankind — the  moon  landing  of  last  week — 
we  cannot  help,  at  the  same  time,  to  remem- 
ber another  event  carrying  the  same  date, 
July  20,  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  date  July  20  brings  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  memories  of  a  sad  period  of  history, 
a  period  which  has  produced  the  tragedy  of 
a  nation  divided  by  artificial  barriers,  frag- 
mented by  conflicting  ideologies,  tormented 
by  suspicion,  and  impoverished  by  destruc- 
tion. It  was  on  July  20.  1954,  that  our  coun- 
try was  partitioned  by  the  communist  party 
and  by  outside  powers — contrary  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  Vlet-Nam. 

This  division  has  solved  none  of  the  pre- 
existing problems  and  has  actually  created 
several  new  ones  with  much  greater 
dimension. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  history  of  modern 
Viet-Nam  brings  us  the  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  current  conflict.  It  all  began 
with  the  national  movement  to  achieve  in- 
dependence from  colonial  rule.  The  whole 
nation  had  been  engaged  In  that  effort  ever 
since  1884  when  colonial  rule  was  established. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  struggle,  however, 
the  communist  party  capitalized  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  entire  pop\ilation  in  order  to 
steer  the  country  toward  the  communist 
orbit.  Instead  of  going  forward  to  independ- 
ence from  foreign  rtjle.  the  communist  party 
has  moved  the  country  backwards — closer  to 
the  days  of  Chinese  dominion. 

We  remember  the  false  picture  of  peace 
which  the  Geneva  Accord  created:  The  par- 
tition was  meant  to  bring  about  peace.  But 
it  was  a  false  peace — a  peace  which  has  re- 
sulted in  another  war  far  more  destructive 
than  the  one  preceding  1954. 

Most  significant,  however,  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1954  also  shed  some  light  on 
the  search  for  a  solution  to  the  current 
problem:  First,  It  offered  a  real  test  of  free 
choice  for  the  people  between  a  free  Viet- 
Nam  and  a  communist  Viet-Nam.  Second, 
it  offered  a  test  of  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  the  communist  leadership  to  comply  with 
their  written  commitment  to  permit  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  choice.  The  Agreement  pro- 
vided for  complete  freedom  of  movement 
between  the  people  north  and  south  of 
the  17th  parallel  within  a  period  of  three 
hundred  days.  In  spite  of  limited  transpor- 
tation and  in  spite  of  severe  obstacles  posed 
by  the  communists,  one  million  Vietnam- 
ese— or  about  9  percent  of  North  Viet- 
Nam's  1954  poptilatlon — left  their  property 
and  even  their  ancestors'  tombs  to  flee  to 
the  south.  In  contrast,  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand people  left  the  south  to  go  to  the 
north.  This  8  percent  ratio  between  the 
votes  for  freedom  and  communism  was  a  re- 
sult of  a  test  of  election  in  1954.  People  voted 
for  freedom — not  by  ballot — but  by  foot.  I 
believe  that,  if  another  free  choice  were  of- 
fered today,  the  actual  result  would  be  very 
close  to  the  1954  precedent. 

During  the  p)Ost-Geneva  period,  the  com- 
munist party  also  failed  to  carry  out  Its  writ- 
ten coramitment  to  permit  freedom  of  move- 
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ment  for  the  people  of  North  Viet-Nam; 
they  Imposed  reetrtctlons  on  the  access  to 
the  points  of  departure  In  the  north  (the 
cities  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong).  I  myself 
among  many  others  In  this  audience — one  of 
whom  was  with  me  on  that  dark  and  rainy 
night  when  we  escaped— still  recalled  vivid- 
ly how  hard  it  was  for  us  to  iruirch  on  the 
road  to  freedom. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  partition,  however,  we 
want  very  much  to  forget  the  awful  past  and 
to  look  forward  to  a  brighter  future.  As  a 
private  citizen.  I  join  another  37  million 
people.  20  million  in  the  north  and  17  mil- 
lion In  the  south,  to  express  our  desire  and 
impatience  for  a  free  and  peaceful  Vlet- 
Nam.  Together  with  them,  I  wait  for  the 
day  when  other  people  will  no  longer  have 
to  refer  to  us  as  "North  Vietnamese"  and 
"South  Vietnamese,"  but  as  "Vietnamese" — 
a  day  when  our  country  may  cooperate  with 
other  nations  in  the  Southeast  Asian  com- 
munity to  march  along  the  road  of  develop- 
ment and  prosperity. 

Let  all  those  who  claim  to  fight  In  the 
name  of  the  people  listen  to  the  voice  and 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Let  all  the  lead- 
ers put  forward  their  platforms  to  the  peo- 
ple and  allow  them  to  decide  for  themselves: 
What  system  of  government — how  much  of 
that  government— and  who  Is  going  to  gov- 
ern. A  people  who  have  made  sacrifices  be- 
yond imagination  for  nearly  one  century  in 
order  to  defend  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination deserve  the  right  to  choose  and 
to  have  that  choice  respected  by  their  lead- 
ers. In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  other  way 
more  reasonable  for  this  right  to  be  exer- 
cised than  through  a  genuinely  free  and  or- 
derly election  for  the  entire  population  of 
Vlet-Nam. 

This  road,  which  may  he  very  long  and  dlf- 
flciUt,  Is  the  only  road  which  will  even- 
tually lead  to  a  peace  which  will  endure 
and  to  a  country  which  will  prosper.  We 
seek,  therefore,  not  just  a  peace — but  a  just 
peace. 


MARYLAND  SOLDIER  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


First  Lt.  James  P.  Ward.  21,  an  adviser  for 
a  unit  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  was 
killed  in  Phu  "ifen  province  when  the  unit 
was  attacked  during  a  night  patrol. 

Lieutenant  Ward,  the  son  of  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  attended  schools  all  over  the 
world.  Including  Southeast  Asia  and  some 
Communist  countries.  He  graduated  from 
Walt  Whitman  High  School  in  Bethesda. 

He  attended  Montgomery  County  Junior 
College  briefly  before  enlisting  In  the  Army. 

Lieutenant  Ward  graduated  from  Officers 
Candidate  School  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  and 
then  was  assigned  to  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 

He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  10  months  ago 
and  served  as  a  paratrooper  there  with  the 
173d   Airborne  Brigade. 

He  recently  Joined  the  Military  Adviser 
Team  as  an  adviser  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  He  was  scheduled  to  come  home  In 
six  weeks. 

A    SKI    enthusiast 

Lieutenant  Ward  was  a  ski  enthusiast  and 
was  interested  in  automobiles.  While  he  was 
at  high  school,  he  was  the  night  manager 
for  a  Bethesda  service  station. 

Survivors  include  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  R.  Ward,  of  6429  Earlham  drive. 
Bethesda;  and  two  sisters,  Sara  K.  Ward  of 
Bethesda,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Burrow,  of 
Balnbridge,  Md. 

Lieutenant  Ward's  father  said  of  his  son's 
attitude  about  the  Vietnam  war:  "He  under- 
stood why  we  were  there." 


HON. 


LONG 


CLARENCE  D. 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  James  P.  Ward,  an  outstanding  yoimg 
officer  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recent- 
ly  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend 
his  courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Bethesda  Man  Is  Killed  in  Viet  Action 
An  Army  lieutenant  from  Bethesda,  Md.. 
was  killed  In  action  In  South  Vietnam  last 
Friday,  the  Pentagon  reported  yesterday. 


BLOOMPIELDS  NONAGENARLAN 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  has  been  blessed  with 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Frank  Masinda  since 
1905.  He  has  recently  celebrated  his  93d 
birthday  and  I  want  to  join  all  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  many  manj'  more. 

I  include  an  article  about  Mr.  Masinda 
from  the  Bloomfield  Independent  Press 
of  July  24.  1969,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Nonagenarian's  Recipe  for  Longevity 
Is  To  Be  Happy 

Frank  Masinda  of  227  Broughton  avenue, 
Bloomfield,  observed  his  93rd  birthday  on 
July  19.  Helping  him  celebrate  at  a  family 
fete  held  at  his  home  were  his  85  year  old 
wife.  Monica,  and  many  children,  grandchil- 
dren and  immediate  members  of  the  family. 

Masinda  was  born  In  Austria.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1893.  He  settled  in  New  York 
and  was  employed  by  General  Electric  Ca 
In  1904  he  married  tlie  former  Monica  Men- 
chek  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  couple  met  in 


New  York.  A  year  after  their  marriage,  the 
couple  moved  to  Newark. 

After  saving  up  enough  money  In  1905, 
Masinda  bought  a  piece  of  land  In  what  was 
referred  to.  at  that  time,  as  the  "country." 
The  land  that  Masinda  purchased  had  only  a 
dirt  road.  There  were  only  three  houses  in 
the  area.  Masinda  built  a  home  on  the  ac- 
quired property  and  has  lived  there  ever 
since.  Today,  the  "country"  land  that  Ma- 
sinda purchased  is  known  as  Broughton  ave- 
nue. Bloomfield. 

During  his  lifetime.  Masinda  built  four 
additional  homes  on  neighboring  properties. 
He  gave  these  houses  to  two  of  his  three 
sons  and  to  two  daughters.  His  sons  are  Rich- 
ard of  Cedar  Grove:  William  of  Bloomfield. 
and  Frank  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Maslnda's 
daughters  are  Mrs.  Lois  French  of  Bloom- 
field, and  the  late  Mrs.  Elsie  Visakay.  who 
was  also  of  Bloomfield.  He  has  six  grand- 
children   and    two    great-grandchildren. 

Masinda  worked  for  the  Consolidated 
Safety  Pin  Company,  Bloomfield.  17  years. 
While  employed  at  this  concern.  Masinda  as- 
sisted in  the  development  of  automatic  pln- 
maklng  machines.  When  the  concern  moved 
Its  operations  to  Maseeichusetts  In  1943, 
Masinda  went  Into  business  for  himself.  He 
operated  the  sheet  metal  firm  called  Bloom- 
field Manufacturing.  The  firm  is  now  located 
in  Fairfield  and  is  being  operated  by  Masln- 
da's son,  William.  The  company  employs 
85  workers. 

During  the  1920's,  Maslndas  wife,  Monica, 
tended  the  dairy  cows  on  the  Masinda  home- 
stead. She  delivered  fresh  milk  throughout 
Bloomfield  for  approximately  eight  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masinda  both  sold  a  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  they  grew  on 
their  farm. 

For  his  own  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Ma- 
sinda, tends  a  small  garden  on  his  pr<^jerty. 
An  active  individual,  Masinda  rises  each 
morning  at  6  am,  and  retires  around  9  p.m. 
He  enjovs  watching  TV. 

Commenting  on  the  astronauts  landing 
on  the  moon.  Masinda  stated  "that  he  feels 
the  money  that  was  spent  on  the  moon 
landing  could  have  been  spent  better  here  on 

earth."  .       _„ 

Masinda  has  been  smoking  clgaxs  for  70 
vears  Lately,  he  has  been  thinking  about 
^vlng  up  his  70  year  old  habit.  Masinda 
stated  the  health  advertisement*  regarding 
smoking  are  not  influencing  him  in  any  way. 
•  I'm  Just  loosing  the  taste  for  cigars,"  said 
Masinda. 

Masinda,  who  still  enjoys  his  daily  glass 
of  wine,  said  that  he  has  lived  a  "good,  full 
life"  and  that  he  has  no  regrets.  "I  have  never 
tried  to  be  rich.  Just  to  be  happy."  Masinda 
has  no  fear  of  death  and  he  says  that  he  Is 
ready  to  go  whenever  his  time  comes. 

For  a  long  life,  Masinda  advised.  "A  person 
must  favor  his  body.  Do  not  do  anything  that 
you  think  is  not  good  for  your  body,  such  as 
overeating  or  over  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
beverages.  Physical  exercise  is  also  very  good. 
I  have  always  worked  outside  and  have  had 
plenty  of  exercise.  I  have  always  tried  to  take 
good  care  of  myself." 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  July  30, 1969) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  Reverend  Douglas  G.  Ebert,  pas- 
tor, St.  Andrew's  Methodist  Chiu-ch, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God  overflow  our 
hearts  with  thanksgiving  and  praise  as 
CXV 1357— Part  16 


you  have  overflown  our  storehouses  with 
blessings.  It  is  reassuring  to  realize  that 
we  can  rely  upon  Thy  steadfast  laws.  By 
means  of  the  vast  knowledge  that  man 
has  acquired  from  Thee,  he  has  been  ca- 
pable of  journeying  to  another  realm  of 
Thy  creation.  We  thank  Thee  for  these 
dedicated  men  of  faith  and  discipline. 
May  their  efforts  be  rewarded  through 
unity  and  peace  for  all  of  Thy  creation. 


Help  us,  even  in  our  amazement  of  man's 
ingenuity,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  power 
that   hath   made   and   preserved   us   a 

nation.  ^     ,,     . 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  a  democratic  nation,  for  sincere 
and  dedicated  ofScials  of  Government, 
and  for  a  nation  seeking  for  peace  and 
good  will  for  aU  mankind.  We  pray  Thy 
strength,  courage,  and  divine  guidance 
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upon  our  President,  Vice  President,  the 
Senators,  and  all  other  officials  of  our 
Government.  May  we  never  cease  in  our 
struggles  to  make  all  men  free  from  hun- 
ger, fear,  and  tyranny  over  the  minds  of 
men  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
worship  God  freely  enabling  mankind  to 
have  a  clearer  vision  of  Thy  divine  per- 
fection. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

us.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Wasmrigton.  DC,  July  31,  1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  ChaJr  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr'.^YRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  cliair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  July  30, 
1969,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  ASSIST.4NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  9951 )  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  in 
quarterly  installments  during  each  tax- 
able year:  to  make  status  of  employer 
depend  on  employment  during  preceding 
as  well  as  current  taxable  year:  to  ex- 
clude from  the  computation  of  the  excess 
the  balance  in  the  employment  security 
administration  account  as  of  the  close 
of  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972;  to 
raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure out  of  the  employment  secu- 
rity administration  account  by  the 
amounts  so  excluded;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond* 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one-half 
hour. 


MEETING  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
MENTS THROUGH  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  just 
recently,  during  the  debate  on  the  1970 


defense  procurement  bill  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  brought  up  a  vital  matter 
which  is  fundamental  to  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  bill  when  he  outlined 
the  military  planning  which  is  necessary 
to  support  our  national  commitment. 

This  brief  explanation  immediately 
caught  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright) 
and  the  ensuing  exchange  indicated  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  Senate  in  this  de- 
bate if  the  contingency  planning  to  sup- 
port our  national  commitments  were 
better  known.  The  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks today  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
requirements  placed  upon  our  military 
in  order  that  the  requests  contained  in 
this  bill  might  be  better  understood  by 
all. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  our  over- 
all military  contingency  planning  was 
classified  information.  The  details  of  it 
remain  so  even  today.  However,  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
declassified  the  broad  outline  of  it  in  the 
mid-1960's  when  testifying  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  at  various  hearings. 
The  planning  to  support  our  commit- 
ments was  largely  done  by  his  adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  changed 
appreciably. 

Today,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  de- 
bate spurred  by  an  economy  drive  which 
in  my  opinion  amounts  to  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  That  such  is  the 
case  has  already  been  acknowledged 
here  on  the  floor  by  leading  protagonists 
on  both  sides  of  this  great  debate.  And  it 
is  a  great  debate,  Mr.  President,  possibly 
one  of  the  greatest  debates  which  will 
unfold  within  the  historic  walls  of  this 
history-laden  Chamber  for  some  time. 

But  allow  me  to  return  to  the  point 
drawn  earlier — our  national  commit- 
ments and  the  contingency  planning 
necessary  to  fulfill  them.  This  subject 
was  broached  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  when 
he  stated: 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  to  i>oiiit  out  to  the 
members  precisely  what  our  national  pol- 
icy is.  It  is  that  our  military  forces  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  being  able 
to  fight  a  war  of  indefinite  duration  in 
Asia — as  we  are  currently  doing  in  South 
Vietnam — and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
capability  to  wage  a  large  scale  conven- 
tional NATO  war  for  a  stipulated  period  of 
time.  (The  exact  duration  is  classified).  The 
responsibility  of  the  military  establishment 
Is  to  insure  that  we  have  on  hand  sufficient 
military  forces  and  hardware  at  all  times  to 
successfully  carry  out  this  very  important 
responsibility.  If  we  do  not  provide  our  mili- 
tary leaders  with  sufficient  forces  to  meet 
our  stated  national  policy  objectives  then  I 
feel  it  is  essential  that  (a)  our  stated  na- 
tional policy  objectives  should  be  changed 
or  (b)  we  should  recognize  that  national 
policy  objectives  may  exist  which  the  mili- 
tary is  Incapable  of  carrying  out. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada stated  further: 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant principle  which  must  be  under- 
stood by  all  members  of  the  Congress.  Re- 
ducing the  military  establishment  in  funds 
Is  a  desirable  objective  but  we  must  know 
what  risks  we  will  run  when  we  do  so.  I  am 
not  stating  that  the  fimds  requested  by  the 


military  are  sacrosanct,  but  I  do  feel  they 
should  be  scrutinized  most  carefully  before 
reductions  are  made. 

Thus,  here  we  are  today  in  a  great 
debate  about  which  military  requests 
should  be  approved  and  which  should 
not.  What  we  must  understand  is  that 
the  budget  requests  are  not  based  on 
arbitrary  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
various  services:  they  are  related  to  high- 
level  policy  decisions  as  to  the  commit- 
ments we  have  assumed  from  various 
bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  and 
judgments  as  to  what  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect our  own  interests  throughout  the 
world.  These  decisions  are  based  not 
upon  desires  of  the  military  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  build  some  superforce  but  upon 
well-considered  military  needs  to  pro- 
vide for  our  defenses  and  upon  decisions 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 

Although  civilian  control  in  this  area 
is  exercised  through  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President — the  latter 
having  the  final  say  on  the  military  re- 
quests submitted  to  Congress — it  stands 
to  reason  much  weight  must  be  given  to 
judgments  of  the  professional  military 
men  such  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Our  leading  military  experts,  after  a 
thorough  analysis,  have  concluded  that 
certain  armaments  are  necessarj'  if  we 
are  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  na- 
tional commitments,  such  commitments 
assumed  and  approved  by  civilian  au- 
thority. We  recognize  and  fully  support 
civilian  authority  over  the  military,  but 
testimony  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  its  vari- 
ous subcommittees  shows  the  cuts  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970  Defense  authorization 
bill  have  already  been  substantial. 

The  Clifford  budget,  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary prior  to  the  inauguration  of  a  new- 
President,  called  for  authorizations  of 
$23.1  billion.  The  new  Secretai-y  of  De- 
fense, Melvin  Laird,  submitted  requests 
of  $22.4  billion  and  then  revised  it  down- 
ward to  $21.9  billion,  which  was  the 
amount  taken  under  study  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Now  the 
Senate  committee  has  reported  out  a 
bill  which  calls  for  authorizations  of  an 
even  $20  billion,  representing  cuts  of 
some  $2  billion  from  those  requested. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  thus  seen  the 
$23.1  billion  Clifford  requests  which  were 
projected  by  an  administration  with  no 
ax  to  grind,  reduced  to  $20  billion.  We 
have  already  cut  out  the  fat.  If  other 
large  cuts  are  made,  they  will  cut  into 
the  bone  and  muscle.  The  cuts  already 
made  are  nearly  20  percent  from  the 
Clifford  budget  submitted  in  Januarj'. 

In  the  comments  which  followed  the 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  pointed 
out  that  our  national  policy  called  for 
the  capability  to  flght  two  conventional 
wars,  one  in  Asia  and  one  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  handle  a  small 
contingency  problem  in  a  third  araa. 
This  commitment  has  been  referred  to 
in  military  circles  as  the  two  and  one- 
half  requirement. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  in  commenting  on  this  point 
noted   the   United  States   has   defense 
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agreements  with  more  than  40  nations 
and  so  long  as  these  exist  we  must  make 
some  kind  of  effort  to  defend  ourselves 
and  live  up  to  our  obligations  or  the  free 
world  alliance  will  crumble. 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  and  criticism  of  our  military 
even  though  all  they  are  trying  to  do  is 
see  that  we  are  adequately  armed  and 
prepared  to  meet  our  national  policy  and 
fulfill  our  commitments.  Rather  than 
castigating  the  military'  so  much  it  seems 
we  should  be  examining  these  treaties, 
all  of  which  have  been  ratified  by  the 
same  Senate  which  today  is  perilously 
close  to  emasculating  our  ability  to  meet 
the  very  obligations  which  we  have  pre- 
viously approved. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  should  re- 
fresh our  memories  on  these  treaty  com- 
mitments. We  have  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral treaty  agreements  with  more  than 
40  countries  on  five  continents. 

These  can  generally  be  broken  down 
into  four  main  groupings  as  follows: 

First,  The  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  better  known  as 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947.  Tliis  Is  the  basic 
collective  security  instrument  of  the  in- 
ter-Amertcan  system  and  has  been  rati- 
fied by  all  21  American  republics. 

Second.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Al- 
liance, better  known  as  NATO.  This  was 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  10  nations  of  Western  Europe  in 
April  of  1949.  Since  that  time  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  West  Germany  have  become 
partners  and  France  has  withdrawn  all 
of  Its  military  forces  from  participation 
but  still  retains  its  membership. 

Third.  The  United  States  entered  into 
a  treaty  in  1951  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  better  known  as  the  ANZUS 
Pact. 

Fourth.  In  1954  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  was  drawn  and 
signed  at  Manila.  Better  known  as 
SEATO.  its  signators  included  the  United 
States.  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

In  addition  to  these  four  main  cate- 
gories the  United  States  has  entered  into 
bilateral  treaties  with  a  number  of  na- 
tions. They  include  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  Korea,  Nationalist  China,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Liberia. 

This  country  has  also  demonstrated 
its  interest  in  the  Middle  East  by  our 
association  as  a  nonmembcr  with  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization  better 
known  as  CENTO. 

Thus,  we  see  our  various  defense  agree- 
ments are  very  extensive.  In  fact  they 
involve  44  countries  and  in  addition  to 
the  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties 
include  bilateral  executive  agreements 
or  general  treaties. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  placed  a 
list  of  these  countries  in  the  Record  on 
July  10  and  touched  on  the  two  and  one- 
half  requirement  when  he  stated: 

Up  to  now.  we  have  been  trying  to  prepare 
for  two  conventional  wars.  We  already  have 
one  going  on.  Everybody  knows  where  that 
is.  The  other  war  we  are  thinking  about 
primarily  would  be  In  Western  Europe.  It 
seems  to  me  we  also  have  a  policy  to   go 


where  there  Is  trouble  In  a  little  country 
wherever  it  may  be.  In  view  of  all  thle,  the 
committee  has  tried  to  arrive  at  a  sound, 
effective  minimum  mUitary  program.  This  Is 
the  purpose  of  tlie  items  In  this  bill. 


Also,  it  should  be  noted  at  this  point 
the  requirement  of  handling  two  major 
conflicts  and  one  minor  conflict  is  not 
a  maximum  requirement  but  the  mini- 
mum one  in  today's  world.  In  other 
words,  at  the  very  least  we  should  have 
this  capacity  and  then  some. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this 
great  debate  is  all  about.  We  are  now 
considering  a  defense  procurement  re- 
quest here  which  is  not  the  product  of 
the  whims  and  desires  of  the  admirals 
and  generals  but  one  designed  to  con- 
form to  our  national  policy  and  meet 
the  commitments  agreed  to  by  our  civil- 
ian authorities.  All  of  these  treaties  were 
entered  into  prior  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. Furthermore,  they  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  reported  out  favorably  to 
the  full  Senate. 

We  have  re\'iewed  briefly  these  treaty 
obligations.  The  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  conducted  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  Aimed  Forces  re- 
quired to  cotmter  the  most  probable  mili- 
tary force  likely  to  be  deployed  against 
us.  an  assessment  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  responsible  militaiY  judgment.  This 
report  is  still  classified.  On  this  point  I 
wish  to  comment  later. 

However,  at  this  juncture  it  should  be 
noted  this  study  of  our  world  commit- 
ments was  merely  factfinding.  Realisti- 
cally, it  falls  within  the  responsibility  of 
the  civilian  heads  of  Government  and  the 
Congress  to  determine  how  much  of  a 
nation's  total  resources  should  properly 
be  devoted  to  defense  purposes  without 
an  adverse  impact  upon  our  economic 
sti*ucturc 

Thus  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
actual  forces  we  have  in  being  and  the 
equipment  in  hand  amounts  to  a  compro- 
mise between  that  which  is  required  in 
the  judgment  of  our  military  leaders  and 
that  which  the  Nation  can  afford  in 
the  judgment  of  our  civilian  leaders. 

This  argument  is  at  the  heart  of  many 
of  the  well-intentioned  moves  being  tak- 
en to  cut  our  military  procurement 
budget.  Most  of  the  advocates  of  these 
cuts  do  not  basically  disagree  with  a 
strong  mUitary  force,  they  just  feel  we 
have  more  strength  than  needed  while 
neglecting  vital  social  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic needs.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  none  of  us  who  are  defending  this 
budget  request  who  do  not  share  a  deep 
concern  for  fulfilling  our  justifiable  social 
welfare  and  economic  requirements. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration, 
although  one  of  such  depth  would  re- 
quire an  extended  discussion  of  weeks 
or  even  months,  is  the  validity  and  extent 
of  each  treaty  obligation.  This  point,  of 
course,  weighs  heavily  in  deciding  the 
military  posture  needed  to  meet  these 
commitments. 

To  draw  on  the  complexities  of  this 
subject  let  us  address  ourselves  briefly 
to  two  of  our  major  treaties.  NATO  and 
SEATO.  First,  NATO  article  5  pro\1des 


that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or 
more  of  the  member  nations  in  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  all.  Article  5  also  states 
that  each  member  of  NATO  obligates  it- 
self, individually  and  in  concert  with 
others,  to  take  whatever  action  each  may 
deem  necessarj-,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  restore  the  security  of  the 
area  attacked. 

Thus,  in  a  cursory  examination  of 
this  treaty,  considered  to  be  one  of  our 
strongest  commitments,  we  learn  that 
we  could  commit  Americans  troops  to  a 
land  war  in  Europe  or  take  practically 
no  steps  at  all  under  the  "take  whatever 
action  each  may  deem  necessary"  clause. 
Certainly  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  Chamber  that,  should  a 
NATO  ally  be  attacked,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  respond 
in  the  fullest  degree  if  our  own  security 
is  to  be  maintained,  but  nevertheless 
there  is  the  out  if  you  wish  it. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  our  SEATO  obliga- 
tions. The  country  of  South  Vietnam  is 
not  a  member  of  SEATO.  but  it  was  des- 
ignated a  protocol  state  by  the  signers 
under  article  4  of  the  treaty  and  thereby 
comes  under  the  umbrella  of  SEATO  in 
that  the  loss  of  their  security  would  re- 
sult in  a  direct  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  SEATO  members.  Thus,  we  find 
ourselves  deeply  committed  in  South 
Vietnam  with  casualties  now  surpassing 
those  resulting  from  the  Korean  war, 
although  we  had  a  clear  treaty  obliga- 
tion with  South  Korea  and  a  lesser  one  , 
with  South  Vietnam. 

We,  therefore,  come  to  the  question  of 
interpretation  of  our  commitments,  and 
that  is  a  subject  of  great  study  here  in 
the  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  Pentagon. 
The  two  major  wars,  and  one  minor 
war  requirement  placed  on  our  militar>' 
early  in  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
adapted  from  an  assessment  judgment  of 
our  treaty  obligations  and  our  own  de- 
fensive needs.  Today,  we  live  in  a  world 
where  "Fortress  America"  is  a  dream  of 
the  past.  We  have  fought  two  World 
Wars  and  two  lesser  wars  in  this  centurj- 
with  not  a  single  bomb  striking  Ameri- 
can soil.  But  that  is  behind  us,  for  today 
it  is  our  parents  and  our  children  who 
will  feel  the  furj'  of  bombs,  fire,  hunger, 
devastation,  disease,  and  hardship  if  we 
fail  to  maintain  our  militarj-  superiority. 
During  the  Eisenhower  years  we  moved 
from  the  conventional  war  concept  to  the 
nuclear  war  concept.  We  began  building 
ICBM's  with  nuclear  warheads  and  de- 
veloping long-range  bomber  forces  ca- 
pable  of    delivering   A-bombs    and    H- 
tK)mbs  on  potential  enemy  forces  at  great 
distances  from  our  homeland.  We  also 
developed  a  continental  air  defense  and 
the  outlying  DEW  line  to  warn  us  of 
enemy  attack,  as  the  threat  then  to  our 
soil  was  from  long-range  enemy  bombers 
carrying  nuclear  bombs.  It  is  odd  today 
we  are  ha\lng  such  difficulty  in  gaining 
approval  for  Safeguard  which  would  pro- 
vide similar  warning  and  some  defense 
against  ICBM's. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  McNamara 
regime  it  was  realized  the  forces  of  com- 
munism would  continue  to  push  forward 
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In  ways  short  of  nuclear  war,  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  idea  that  to  defend  our- 
selves we  must  have  a  conventional  war 
capability  in  addition  to  nuclear  forces. 
Thus  developed  the  2 '  j  wars  requirement 
and  a  policy  of  flexible  response. 

This  has  been  our  national  policy  for 
a  number  of  years  now.  and  it  was  de- 
veloped and  implemented  by  past  ad- 
ministrations which  happened  to  be 
headed  by  Democrat  Presidents,  and 
which  happened  to  have  been  relatively 
free  of  any  call  to  make  heavy  slashes 
of  our  military  budget  such  as  we  are 
witnessing  today.  The  antimilitary 
thrust  has  just  blossomed  to  a  significant 
role  since  President  Nixon  took  up  resi- 
dence in  the  White  House  and  our 
former  colleague.  Mel  Laird,  took  over 
in  the  Pentagon. 

Actually,  when  the  2'^  require- 
ment was  developed  we  were  enjoy- 
ing a  period  of  relative  peace  compared 
to  the  situation  today.  Vietnam  was  just 
on  the  horizon.  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica were  relatively  stable.  Such  is  not  the 
-case  -today.  Communism  is  spreading 
through  Asia  as  fast  as  its  soldiers  are 
allowed  to  move,  the  Russians  have  just 
finished  using  tanks  and  other  military 
force  to  subdue  a  liberal  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  situation  in 
South  America  is  anything  but  stable  if 
Crovernor  Rockefeller's  recent  trip  is  any 
guide.  Further,  we  have  a  truly  explosive 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  in  which  the 
free  worlds  oil  supply  is  involved,  not 
to  speak  of  the  very  existence  of  a 
friendly  nation  we  helped  establish. 

This  brings  me  around  to  the  point 
that  today's  world  foretells  obligations 
upon  us  greater  than  when  the  con- 
tingency planning  to  support  our  military 
commitment  was  first  laid  down.  The 
inference  here  is  not  that  we  inevitably 
face  further  military  involvements  such 
as  Vietnam:  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
avoid  them  wherever  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  when  a  deployment  of  American 
forces  is  required,  and  in  being  so  pre- 
pared history  has  proven  such  requiie- 
ments  are  less  likely  to  develop. 

Now  it  is  simply  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  meet  those  obliga- 
tions. Surely  we  cannot  safely  approach 
the  point  of  failing  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments. The  worst  situation  for  us  to  be  in 
would  be  to  have  almost  but  not  quite 
enough.  Surely  the  distinguished  and 
able  members  of  this  body  realize  our 
enemies  are  watching  to  see  how  far  we 
wUl  cut  and  how  far  this  antimilitary 
trend  will  go.  Surely  it  is  recognized  the 
world  is  now  looking  to  see  what  actions 
will  be  taken  in  this  great  debate  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Surely 
we  must  not  falter  here:  we  cannot  fal- 
ter. The  consequences  of  such  a  failing 
could  well  be  the  burden  of  this  genera- 
tion and  generations  unborn.  We  have 
seen  nothing  in  recent  years  which 
should  make  us  think  communism  has 
altered  its  goals.  In  fact,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  has  repeatedly  taken  a 
softline  approach  to  the  threat  of  com- 
munism, has  just  completed  publication 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Anatole 
Shub  in  which  he  clearly  states  Russia 


is  reaffirming  its  Stalin-like  policies.  Mr. 
Shub  was  the  Moscow  correspondent  for 
the  Post  the  last  several  years,  and  he  Is 
telling  it  like  it  is.  The  Post  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  printing  these  articles  in 
such  prominent  displays,  despite  the  fact 
they  run  counter  to  their  editorial  ex- 
pressions for  the  past  20  years. 

Some  would  point  to  the  confrontation 
between  Chma  and  Jlussia.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  this  dispute  could  be 
turned  to  great  value  for  the  free  socie- 
ties of  the  world,  but  you  cannot  move 
me  from  the  belief  that  when  the  chips 
are  down  between  West  and  East,  the 
Communists  will  stick  together.  This 
argument  between  Russia  and  China  is 
essentially  an  argument  over  the  best 
way  to  do  us  in  and  bring  about  world- 
wide communism.  It  manifests  itself  in 
the  present  border  dispute,  a  historic 
argument  which  will  always  be  an  abra- 
sive issue  in  the  relations  of  these  two 
countries.  But  Mao  Tse-tung  cannot  live 
forever.  What  will  be  the  situation  then? 
For  that  matter,  what  will  be  the  poli- 
cies of  the  next  dictator  in  Russia?  Who 
is  to  say:  no  one  knows.  But  if  you  un- 
derstand communism  you  know  one  does 
not  rule  a  Communist  nation  without 
fighting  his  way  to  the  top  in  the  most 
violent  of  circumstances.  I  hope  for  the 
best,  but  I  refuse  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
worst. 

Now.  let  us  return  to  a  point  made 
earlier,  that  the  requests  before  us  were 
not  the  whims  or  wishes  of  the  generals 
and  admirals,  but  the  result  of  hard 
bargaining  within  the  military,  and  by 
the  appropriate  civilian  agencies  and 
committees.  And  that  it  is  all  weighed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  our  national 
policy  or  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  mili- 
tai-y  commitments,  if  you  will.  Further, 
let  us  not  forget  that  besides  these  hard 
commitments  in  various  treaties  and 
agreements  we  have  very  definite  inter- 
ests aroimd  the  world  which  are  not 
spelled  out  in  a  piece  of  public  paper  or 
voiced  by  officials  of  the  administration 
daily.  We  cannot  ignore  these  interests, 
an  example  of  which  would  be  our  oil 
sources  in  the  Middle  East.  These  inter- 
ests extend  worldwide. 

So,  we  have  these  commitments  and 
these  interests,  and  the  military  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  struc- 
turing its  forces  to  fulfill  our  national 
policy  and  obligations.  The  result  of  this 
structure  by  the  military  is  scrutinized, 
and  final  decisions  made  by  the  civilian 
authorities  of  the  Pentagon  and  the 
President,  and  then  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  services.  In  this  procure- 
ment bill,  $3  billion,  or  nearly  20  per- 
cent, has  been  cut  from  the  Clifford 
budget  to  the  budget  you  are  consider- 
ing here  today. 

Now.  we  also  should  recognize  that  in 
past  years  these  requests  fell  short  of 
what  the  military  estimated  their  needs 
to  be,  if  we  were  to  fulfill  our  national 
commitments.  This  was  the  case  during 
the  McNamai-a  administration,  which 
told  the  Congress  the  forces  requested 
were  sufficient  to  meet  this  commitment. 
An  example  of  this  shortage  would  be 
in  the  area  of  aircraft  requirements 
needed  around  the  world.  Secretai-y  Mc- 


Namara  thought  they  were  sufficient,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  judgment:  but  if  the 
General  recently  decorated  at  the  White 
House  with  the  highest  awards  the  Presi- 
dent can  give  was  correct  in  his  military 
judgment  of  our  aircraft  needs,  then 
Secretary  McNamara's  estimate  w-as 
greatly  in  error. 

This  situation  existed  in  the  Navy  also 
as  regards  submarines,  naval  aircraft, 
and  support  ships.  We  have  discovered  in 
meeting  the  Vietnam  situation  how  much 
we  have  underestimated  our  needs.  Our 
ability  to  meet  other  contingencies  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  commitment  has  been 
less  than  it  should  have  been. 

The  point  being  made  here  is  that 
militaiT  estimates  are  taking  a  beating 
before  they  even  reach  the  Congress. 
The  desire  to  hold  down  spending  ex- 
ists in  the  Pentagon  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  just  as  much  as  it  exists  here 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Management  of 
weapons  systems  programs  is  another 
matter,  but  the  actual  desire  to  keep  de- 
fense expenditures  at  the  barest  level 
of  requirements  has  existed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  fact,  this  attitude  has 
resulted  in  a  net  loss  in  our  military 
strength  in  recent  years,  and  has  brought 
us  to  the  position  today  that  if  we  cut 
further,  we  are  tampering  with  the  stra- 
tegic balance  of  power  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  That,  my  col- 
leagues, is  a  serious,  and  perhaps  cata- 
strophic, matter. 

Now.  to  bring  my  comments  together, 
this  is  what  I  am  saying  in  a  nutshell: 
We  have  assumed  military  commitments 
through  treaties:  we  have  a  national 
policy  growing  out  of  these  elements :  the 
military  is  called  upon  to  provide  a  force 
to  meet  our  national  obligations;  their 
recommendations  are  made  to  civilian 
authorities  in  the  Pentagon  and  thence 
to  the  President :  and.  finally,  we  receive 
the  requests  here. 

It  is  not  my  implication  that  all  of 
these  elements  are  perfect  and  that  we 
should  submit  to  them  without  inquiry 
or  investigation.  Neither  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  military  nor  the  Pentagon 
are  sacrosanct,  but  we  have  already  wit- 
nessed a  $3  biUion  tightening  of  this 
procurement  bill,  with  past  history 
showing  the  requests  often  fall  short  of 
our  real  needs.  This  has  certainly  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  in  South 
Vietnam. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  cart-before- 
the-horse  situation,  mentioned  earlier  in 
my  remarks.  While  the  military  budget 
has  been  trimmed  and  cut  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  it  appears  ill  advised  for  the 
Senate  to  imdertake  further  emascula- 
tion in  view  of  our  national  commit- 
ments. 

We  must  provide  the  means  to  fulfill 
our  commitments.  Now.  if  the  Senate 
wishes  to  review  that  commitment,  then 
such  a  review  would  have  my  support.  I 
have  already  heard  some  of  the  Members 
state  opinions  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
reduce  our  worldwide  obligations.  This  is 
certfiinly  a  question  worth  studying.  Per- 
haps we  are  overextended.  If  so.  we 
should  recognize  it.  Maybe  we  should  re- 
duce our  treaty  commitments,  but,  if  so. 
let  us  do  that  before  cutting  our  ability 
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to  meet  those  commitments.  It  would 
seem  to  me  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  would  have  a  singular 
responsibility  in  this  area. 

That  is  the  cart — our  treaty  obliga- 
tions. The  horse  is  our  military  strength. 
If  we  are  going  to  sign  for  the  cart,  then 
we  had  best  have  the  means  to  pull  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair).  The  30  minutes  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  have 
expired. 

Mr.   THURMOND.  I   ask   unanimous 
consent  to  have  an  additional  10  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  are  those  among  us  who 
would  say  outright  that  we  should  reduce 
our  treaty  obligations.  They  may  not  be 
as  quick  to  say  which  ones  should  be 
dropped.  But  surely  a  study  of  this  area 
would  be  helpful  to  us  in  the  future.  Also, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
treading  in  an  area  traditionally  recog- 
nized within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  except  for  the  advise-and- 
consent  function  of  the  Senate. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
to  know  what  some  of  the  committees 
now  dabbling  in  military  matters  have 
done  on  this  subject.  Have  they  looked 
into  our  commitments?  Have  they  a  basis 
to  challenge  our  national  policy?  Have 
they  written  the  President  and  raised  the 
point  that  military  spending  is  high,  and 
we  should  review  the  commitments  which 
require  such  an  outlay?  What  has  been 
done  other  than  taking  potshots  at  the 
military,  which  is  merely  trying  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  means  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligations incurred  by  treaties  ratified  by 
this  body? 

Certainly  all  of  us  would  like  to  see  less 
money  spent  on  defenses,  provided  we 
still  maintain  our  military  superiority. 
What  good  are  housing,  jobs,  and  food,  if 
they  are  laid  to  waste  by  an  enemy 
force?  I  am  ready  to  cut  anywhere  it 
can  be  shown  cuts  can  be  made  without 
placing  us  in  a  position  of  military  weak- 
ness, or  forfeiting  the  promises  we  have 
made  to  our  allies. 

Some  feel  we  could  reduce  some  of 
our  commitments.  But  I  am  frankly  at  a 
loss  to  say  which  one  it  might  be.  Should 
it  be  in  NATO,  which  is  on  the  front- 
lines  of  the  East- West  confrontation? 
Should  we  abandon  Japan  before  they 
can  defend  themselves?  Should  we  with- 
draw from  our  obligations  in  South 
America  in  face  of  the  violent  activities 
now  underway  by  Communist  infiltra- 
tors from  Cuba  and  elsewhere?  Where 
should  we  pull  back?  Can  someone  an- 
swer that  question? 

For  the  most  part,  all  of  us  have  sup- 
ported ratification  of  the  treaties  to 
which  this  country  is  honor  bound.  Let 
us  provide  the  means  to  meet  these  ob- 
ligations, or  let  us  reduce  these  obliga- 
tions. I  submit  that  further  reductions 
in  the  1970  fiscal  year  Defense  procure- 
ment bill  is  not  the  place  to  begin  this 
great  vmdertaking. 

Mr.  FANNIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  for  his  expert  and  thorough 
analysis  of  our  spending  for  military 
needs.  I  know  him  to  be  a  longstanding 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  well  qualified  by  reason  of  his 
own  distinguished  military  career  to 
comment  on  these  matters. 

I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  and 
extend  commendation  for  the  distinction 
which  he  has  made  in  the  area  of  foreign 
commitments.  He  wisely  points  out  that 
we  simply  must  have  the  military 
strength  to  meet  our  commitments.  These 
commitments  were,  presumably,  not  en- 
tered into  lightly  and  not  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding the  change  of  mind  or  out- 
look or  philosophy  that  may  have  over- 
taken certain  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  recent  years. 

Just  the  day  before  yesterday  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  made  the  point  in  an 
exchange  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Proxmire)  that  it  is  all  very  well 
to  be  for  a  reduction  in  military  expendi- 
ture, and  those  that  do  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  writing  the  bill  can  be 
quite  free  with  their  criticism:  but  when 
we  come  down  to  the  nub  of  how  shall 
we  reduce  expenditures,  which  systems 
shall  be  left  out,  or  which  commitments 
shall  be  left  without  renewal,  then  we 
find  more  than  simple  criticism  or  verbal 
handwringing  becomes  necessary. 

Mr,  President.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  detailed 
and  searching  analysis  of  our  military 
procurement  situation  and  feel  sure  it 
has  contributed  substantially  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  debate. 

Mr.  TOWER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
<Mr.  Thurmond)  for  the  most  perceptive 
speech  he  has  just  delivered  on  the  mili- 
tai-y  procurement  bill.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  argument  he  has  pre- 
sented. 

Opponents  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  have  been  speaking  against  the 
bill  because  they  hold  to  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  is  militarily  over- 
committed  around  the  globe.  Therefore, 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  argue,  the 
United  States  must  cut  back  on  the 
military  equipment  needed  to  honor 
these  commitments.  This  argvunent,  I 
believe,  is  not  plausible  and,  as  Senator 
Thurmond  has  already  remarked,  is  not 
the  correct  way  to  go  about  debate  over 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  world. 

Senator  Thurmond  has  recommended 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
debate  the  present  and  future  U.S.  mili- 
tary commitments.  That  is  indeed  the 
place  to  take  up  such  matters,  not  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  debate  on 
a  military  procurement  bill.  It  is  only 
logical  that  a  discussion  about  changing 
U.S.  military  commitments  should  not 
take  place  during  a  substantive  debate 
over  appropriations  needed  to  honor  past 
commitments  which,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  must  carry  out.  I  would  be 
most  op*>n  to  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  this  most  important  area,  but  I  do  not 


feel  that  this  is  either  the  time  or  the 
place  to  debate  the  issue  of  military 
commitments.  I  hope  that  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  have  listened  with  an  objective 
ear  to  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Again,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him 
for  his  wise  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  Is  recognized. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  DOWN- 
GRADES DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE 
OP  A  NUCLEAR  NAVY  WHILE  AD- 
VOCATING THE  ABM 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  since  1959, 1  have  been  concerned 
with  the  efforts  of  competitive  fuels  to 
prevent  the  development  of  electric  en- 
ergy from  the  atom. 

I  have  been  even  more  concerned  by 
the  efforts  of  these  same  interests  to 
block  the  development  of  a  U.S.  Navy 
which  in  the  future  would  be  second  to 
none. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  on  the  nuclear 
submarine  Skipjack  when  on  its  trial 
run  it  broke  all  existing  undersea  records 
for  speed  and  depth. 

Its  operation  was  quiet,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  detected  by  an  enemy,  while 
the  sonar  system  of  the  Skipjack  could 
detect  the  more  noisy  submarines  of  an 
enemy  at  a  distance. 

In  the  spring  of  1962.  I  was  again 
privileged  to  spend  a  night  on  the  air- 
craft carrier  Enterprise,  which  was  then 
lying  off  Guantanamo  Bay. 

The  Enterprise  was,  and  is,  the  finest 
and  most  effective  carrier  in  the  world. 

I  watched  takeoffs  and  landings  both 
by  day  and  by  night  with  the  safety  of 
the  flyers  insured  by  the  fact  that  the 
speed  of  this  atomic  carrier  could  be 
accelerated  at  several  times  the  speed 
of  acceleration  for  an  oil-burning  carrier. 
On  December  2,  1965.  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  <Mr.  Mansfield),  I 
was  in  Saigon  the  day  that  the  Enter- 
prise joined  our  fleet  in  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

Our  men  in  South  Vietnam  were  un- 
stinted in  their  praise. 

The  Enterprise  literally  ran  rings 
around  the  oil -burning  ships  of  the  fleet. 
It  was  one  drawback,  however — be- 
cause of  its  speed  and  rate  of  acceleration 
its  escort  vessels  could  not  keep  up — 
but  like  its  smaller  undersea  atomic  rela- 
tives it  could  sail  for  weeks  at  a  time 
and  for  virtually  unlimited  distances 
without  refueling. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  Enterprise 
will  have  been  at  sea  for  11  years  before 
it  receives  its  full  complement  of  nuclear- 
powered  frigate  escorts. 

And.  may  I  add  that,  except  for  vigor- 
ous insistence  on  the  part  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Congress,  the  Enterprise  would  not  get 
them  even  then. 

Since  the  coiistruction  of  the  Enter- 
prise we  have  improved  our  nuclear  fleet, 
but  only  because  of  the  insistence  of  the 
Congress. 
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There  has  been  consistent  foot  drag- 
ging by  the  Defense  Department  regard- 
less of  the  insistence  of  the  Congress, 
and  over  the  urgent  advice  of  Adm.  H. 
O.  Rickover.  admittedly  the  world's 
greatest  expert  on  nuclear  submarine  re- 
search and  development. 

Let  me  read  you  a  statement  found  on 
page  VI  of  the  foreword  of  the  report  on 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  April  23, 1969: 

However,  the  Joint  Cofnn^lttee  is  distressed 
by  a  memorandum  signed  last  month  by  tlie 
new  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Systems  Analysis  which  says  that  the 
electric  drive  submarine  is  not  needed.  Thi 
was  the  same  memorandum  recently 
ported  In  the  press  which  contained 
ridiculous  suggestion  that  we  should  cor 
aider  saving  money  by  sinking  10  of  our^' 
Polaris  submarines. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  leaves  that 
point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
give  us  any  reason  why  the  recommen- 
dation was  made  that  the  Government 
would  be  saving  money  and  retaining  its 
efficiency  by  sinking  10  of  our  Polaris 
submarines? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  could  read 
some  of  the  unabridged  classified  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  that  would  be  explained. 
I  am  now  reading  from  the  public  report 
of  the  committee  itself,  and  I  feel  that 
is  as  far  as  I  should  go,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived was  classified,  and  still  is  classi- 
fied. 

Why  the  recommendation  was  made 
to  sink  10  of  our  41  Polaris  submarines 
I  could  not  say.  except  that  I  will  say 
emphasis  was  put  upon  the  ABM  system 
rather  than  strengthening  our  Polaris 
fleet,  without  doubt  our  most  powerful 
deterrent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  10  be  sunk,  though? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  reading  from  the 
public  report  of  the  committee,  which 
states  that  that  was  true : 

The  record  of  the  electric  drive  submarine 
Is  one  of  exhaustive  review  and  study  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Government.  Last  year 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  many  other 
senior  oaclala  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Navy  personally  spent  many 
hours  of  their  time  going  into  the  details 
concerning  the  Justification  for  developing 
this  Important  submarine  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision  to  proceed  by 
Secretary  Clifford.  There  have  been  extensive 
Congressional  hearings  published  concerning 
the  urgent  need  for  this  submarine.  The 
Joint  Committee  wishes  to  again  state  that 
the  electric  drive  submarine  should  be  built 
as  soon  as  possible  and  must  not  be  held  up 
for  additional  studies. 

The  systems  analysts  have  a  long  record  of 
causing  delays  or  cancellation  of  naval  nu- 
clear propulsion  projects  that  Congress  con- 
sidered vital  to  our  national  defense.  The 
record  is  clear  that  the  systems  analysts 
stanchly — 

Opposed  nuclear  propulsion  for  the  carrier 
John  P.  Kennedy  la  fiscal  year  1963  and  again 
In  fiscal  year  1964, 


^,  OppKwed  the  nuclear  frigate  authorized  by 
Cbcgrese  in  fiscal  year  1966  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  refused  to  build, 

OpiKsed  the  nuclear  frigate  authorized  by 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  held  up  the  release  of 
funds  for  18  months. 

Opposed  the  nuclear  frigate  authorized  by 
Congress  In  fiscal  year  1968  for  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  held  up  the  release  of 
funds  for  22  months, 

Opjjosed  continuation  of  the  nuclear  at- 
tack submarine  building  program  beyond  a 
force  level  of  69, 

Opposed  the  electric  drive  submarine  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1968  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  held  up  from  May 
ugh  October,  1968, 

'Opposed  the  high-speed  submarine  which 
Congress  authorized  starting  in  fiscal  year 
over  the  objections  of  the  Department 
Defense. 

Is  it  surprising  that  we  are  forced  to 
wonder  what  power  it  is  that  seemingly 
has  greater  influence  with  our  own  De- 
fense Department  than  does  the  U.S. 
Congress? 

And  what  irony  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  name  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent who  favored  a  strong  Navy,  appears 
on  an  oil-burning  carrier. 

The  Defense  Department,  in  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  this  oil  burner,  ignored 
the  cost  of  an  essential  oil  supply  ship 
or  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  ship  could 
carry  an  additional  squadron  of  planes, 
as  well  as  charging  a  7-year  supply  of 
fuel  up  to  the  nuclear  carrier  estimate, 
as  construction  costs. 

Only  by  this  juggling  of  cost  estimates 
could  an  oil-burning  carrier  be  justified 
over  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Joint  Committee's  report  of  the 
hearings  into  the  controversy,  released 
in  December  1963,  revealed  that  the  De- 
fense Department  overestimated  the 
costs  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  surface 
warships. 

I  quote  from  page  4  of  the  1963  report: 

For  example.  It  was  claimed  that  a  nuclear- 
propelled  carrier  would  be  capable  of  carrying 
an  additional  squadron  of  aircraft.  Then  the 
purchase  and  operating  costs  of  the  addi- 
tional aircraft  squadron  were  charged  to 
the  nuclear-propelled  ship  and  used  as  a 
cost  argument  against  nuclear  propulsion. 
This  nearly  tripled  the  extra  cost  attributed 
to  the  nuclear  carrier  over  Its  lifetime.  Obvi- 
ously, the  additional  coets  are  not  related  to 
nuclear  propulsion  and  can  be  eliminated 
by  not  suppl3rtng  the  additional  squadix)n  of 
aircraft.  (Actually.  Navy  witnesses  testified 
that  it  was  Intended  to  provide  both  the 
conventional  and  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers  with  the  same  number  of  aircraft.) 

Also,  in  the  construction  of  cost  compari- 
son, the  Initial  reactor  cores,  which  provide 
fuel  for  at  least  7  years,  were  charged  against 
the  cost  of  the  nuclear  carrier  while  no  com- 
parable fuel  costs  were  attributed  to  the 
conventional  carrier. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  and  the  foot 
dragging  by  the  Defense  Department, 
however,  we  have  over  the  past  10  years 
built  up  a  truly  effective  undersea  fleet 
of  41  Polaris  and  an  equal  number  of 
nuclear  attack  submarines. 

Should  any  nation  in  the  world  flre  a 
single  SS-9  or  any  other  ICBM  at  the 
United  States,  our  submarines  could 
promptly  launch  atomic  devastation  on 
any  part  of  the  attacking  country. 


The  Polaris  fleet  is  without  doubt  our 
greatest  deterrent  to  enemy  missiles  and 
an  all-out  war. 

To  advocate  the  downgrading  of  this 
powerful  deterrent  and  putting  the 
money  into  an  ABM  sj'stem — as  has  been 
proposed — certainly  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  security. 

The  success  of  the  United  States  in 
deploying  the  nuclear  submarine  has 
prompted  Russia  to  go  all  out  in  an  effort 
to  sun^ass  us  in  this  field. 

The  Russians  have  made  almost  spec- 
tacular progress  and  will  probably  sur- 
pass us  in  numbers  by  1970 — not  only  in 
numbers  but  in  speed,  quietness  of  op- 
eration, and  general  maneuverability  as 
well. 

While  presently  the  maximum  range  of 
a  Russian  submarine  missile  is  estimated 
to  be  1.500  miles — well  below  the  range 
of  our  own — this  quality  too  may  be  im- 
proved. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  estimate  that 
by  1974  Russia  could  have  165  atomic 
submarines  compared  to  our  105.  This 
assumes  that  Congress  can  maintain  our 
present  rate  of  building  and  that  none 
of  our  existing  fleet  will  be  destroyed. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  much  of 
the  information  relating  to  the  present 
debate  is  classified. 

If  I  may  speak  frankly,  I  will  say  that 
much  of  the  material  which  is  classifled 
ought  to  be  made  public. 

A  great  deal  of  it  is  known  to  foreign 
governments — largely  through  our  own 
generosity — and  classification  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to  keep  the  American 
public  from  knowing  what  it  properly 
should  know. 

I  am  divulging  no  secrets,  however,  in 
telling  the  Senate  that  over  a  year  ago 
after  hearing  testimony  from  U.S.  De- 
fense Department  officials,  I  reluctantly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  move  was 
underway  to  slow  up  efforts  to  improve 
our  atomic  seapower  and  offer  as  an 
alternative  the  ABM  system. 

I  consoled  myself  only  with  the  com- 
forting thought  that  at  least  competi- 
tion was  not  dead. 

Now  as  to  the  ABM  itself,  its  virtues 
and  its  vices  have  been  so  thoroughly 
debated  on  this  floor  that  I  see  no  need 
for  expanding  on  that  part  of  this 
discussion. 

The  proponents  claim  that  it  will  not 
be  a  provocation  to  war,  and  with  that 
I  agree. 

If  anything,  Russia  may  be  indulging 
in  smiles  rather  than  frowns  over  the 
proposal. 

The  administration  feels  that  authority 
to  proceed  with  the  ABM  will  be  an  asset 
in  discussing  the  matter  of  arms  limita- 
tion with  the  Russians. 

On  this  score.  I  am  skeptical. 

The  proponents  claim  that  the  ABM 
will  protect  our  retaliatory  powers  from 
enemy  missiles.  But  with  Russian  sub- 
marine missiles  now  having  a  range  of 
1,500  miles  this  can  be  of  little  consola- 
tion to  the  industries  and  population 
located  within  range  of  the  sea. 

Proponents  claim  that  ABM  would 
protect  our  retaliatory  power  after  a  first 
strike  by  an  enemy. 
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This  claim  is  rather  fantastic  because 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  both  Russia 
and  the  United  States  have  or  will  have 
multiple  reenti-y  vehicles. 

Suppwse  a  thousand  1 -megaton  nu- 
clear bombs  were  to  land  on  either 
country  as  a  first  strike— there  would 
not  be  much  left  in  either  country  worth 
retaliating  for. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time — and  not 
a  very  long  time — before  both  the  SS-9's 
and  the  Minuteman  are  as  obsolete  as 
dodos. 

Only  from  the  sea,  with  the  knowl- 
edge we  now  have,  can  we  be  sure  that 
an  effective  retaliatory  power  will  be  re- 
tained. 

This  awesome  power  from  under  the 
sea  would  virtually  guarantee  that  no 
counti-y  would  be  willing  to  commit  sui- 
cide thiough  the  first-strike  process. 

It  would  be  a  national  calamity  to 
substitute  the  ABM  for  a  stronger  nu- 
clear undersea  deterrent. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  this  floor 
to  the  loss  of  jobs  which  thousands  of 
skilled  workers  would  sustain  if  work  on 
the  ABM  were  to  be  terminated. 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  argument  we  should 
listen  to. 

The  United  States  today  undoubtedly 
has  the  most  efficient  industrial  complex 
and  the  most  skilled  scientific  groups 
the  world  ever  knew. 

They  have  come  to  us  from  many 
countries  and  many  of  them  speak  in 
broken  English.  They  supplement  the 
growing  force  of  highly  trained  Amer- 
ican scientists. 

The  work  these  people  do  will  deter- 
mine the  progress  of  mankind  in  the 
generations  of  the  future. 

The  corporations  they  work  for  pro- 
duce the  necessities  and  luxuries  which 
make  life  better  for  humanity. 

These  corporations  get  Crovernment 
contracts,  negotiated  contracts,  out- 
rageous contracts  in  some  cases. 

And  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
many,  probably  hundreds,  of  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  are  anticipating 
much  work  and  much  income  from  the 
proposed  ABM  program. 

Most  of  these  contracts  will  relate  to 
the  research  and  development  phase  of 
the  ABM  although  deployment  would  un- 
doubtedly provide  work  for  many  others. 
To  the  research  and  development 
phase,  we  find  very  little  objection. 

Whether  the  final  product  would  be 
as  ineffective  as  many  scientists  claim 
is  a  matter  in  dispute,  but  there  can  be 
no  argument  that  deployment  would 
provide  work  for  scientists  and  skilled 
workers  and  income  for  contractors  and 
stockholders. 

What  we  have  to  decide  is  whether  the 
deployment  of  ABM  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  industrial  complex  busy. 

I  agree  completely  with  those  who 
maintain  that  our  first  interest  should 
lie  in  the  needs  of  people— low-income 
people — people  who  are  necessarily  on 
public  welfare — middle-income  people  in 
the  $5,000  to  $20,000  income  brackets 
and,  in  fact,  all  people. 

Health  and  education  and  standards 
of  Uving  should  concern  us  above  all  else. 


Otherwise,  national  security  becomes 
SLCRcicrnic. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  indus- 
trial complex  does  contribute  to  meeting 
our  social  needs  but  these  very  needs  in 
turn  could  keep  our  scientists  and  in- 
dustries fully  employed. 

The  ocean  bed,  the  outer  space,  the 
control  of  pollution,  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  activities  and  a  hundred 
other  needed  endeavors  could  keep  them 
all  busy  for  years  to  come. 

High  altitude  and  supersonic  air  trans- 
portation is  now  in  its  adolescent  stage. 

Interplanetary  travel  and  exploration 
is  already  toddling  around. 

Why  should  we  spend  our  funds  and 
efforts  on  a  so-called  deployment  pro- 
gram which  is  almost  certain  to  follow  its 
progenitors,  the  Nikes  and  the  Atlas,  into 
obsolescence. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  COOPER)  has  already  pointed 
out,  that  research  work  in  i-adar  and 
other  components  of  an  ABM  system 
cannot  help  resulting  in  knowledge  and 
developments  useful  to  our  social  and 
economic  world. 

For  that  reason  alone,  research  and 
development  work  should  be  authorized. 
But  to  authorize  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM  or  the  major  component  parts 
of  radar  and  computers  which  cannot  be 
ready  for  a  year  at  the  earliest  would  be 
shortsighted. 

A  month  ago,  I  felt  that  the  installa- 
tion of  radar  and  computer  units  at 
Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom  would 
probably  be  advisable. 

But  information  received  since  con- 
vinces me  that  to  do  so  now  is  both  un- 
necessary and  imwise  and  that  if  further 
research  shows  deployment  of  the  ABM 
to  be  feasible,  a  delay  of  a  year  in  au- 
thoiizing  it  will  not  in  any  way  be  harm- 
ful to  our  national  security. 

I  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  those 
promoting  the  ABM  that  its  approval  is 
necessary  to  save  the  prestige  of  the 
President. 
This  argument  is  sheer  nonsense. 
The  efforts  of  President  Nixon  to  re- 
establish our  prestige  in  the  family  of 
nations,  the  fair  and  sensible  maimer  in 
which  he  approaches  our  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  South  Pa- 
cific, and  the  personal  credibility  which 
he  has  established  in  his  dealings  with 
other  governments  will  completely  bury 
the  ABM  as  a  political  issue. 

His  prestige  certainly  does  not  hang  on 
whether  the  Congress  does  or  does  not 
approve  the  ABM  program  without  modi- 
fication. 

I  recommend  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Ml-.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  a  well  thought 
out,  very  effective,  and  most  statesman- 
like speech.  As  usual,  he  approaches  this 
particular  subject  only  after  assuring 
himself   of   the   facts.   To   buttress  his 


arguments,  he  has  cited  for  the  Senate 
the  privileges  he  has  had  of  serving  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
he  has  indicated  his  extreme  expertise 
on  the  question  of  nuclear  energy,  and 
he  has  tried  to  put  in  perspective  a  por- 
tion of  the  argument  against  the  ABM 
which  has  not  yet  been  given  much  con- 
sideration on  this  floor. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  remarks. 
I  am  in  accord  with  one  of  the  main 
tenets  of  his  argument,  and  that  is  that 
what  we  have  to  achieve — if  I  may  trans- 
pose slightly  the  Senator's  thoughts— is 
not  necessarily  a  superiority  in  the  field 
of  defense  but,  rather,  a  balance  be- 
tween the  field  of  defense  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  domestic  needs  on  the 
other.  As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  we 
could  have  the  strongest  and  most  ex- 
pensive defense  system  in  the  world;  but 
if  we  did  not  have  some  stability  at  home, 
if  we  did  not  take  care  of  our  people,  we 
would  not  have  a  great  deal  upon  which 
to  base  our  security. 

Once  again,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
to  be  the  beneficiary  of  his  wisdom  and 
his  detailed  thinking  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  one  from  whom  I  would  prefer  to  get 
words  of  commendation  than  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  have  tried  to  present  facts  in  what  I 
have  just  said.  I  wish  I  could  have  told 
the  Senate  more  of  the  things  which 
prompted  me  to  take  the  position  I  have 
taken  this  morning,  but  many  of  the 
facts  are  classified.  Everything  I  said 
here  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  If  you 
know  where  to  look  you  can  see  I  have 
confined  my  remarks  to  what  is  in  the 
public  record. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9951)  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  in  quarterly  installments  dur- 
ing each  taxable  year ;  to  make  status  of 
employer  depend  on  employment  during 
preceding  as  well  as  current  taxable 
year;  to  exclude  from  the  computation 
of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  as 
of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  thiough 
1972:  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  out  of  the  employment 
security  administration  account  by  the 
amounts  so  excluded;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  For  the 
benefit  of  attaches  of  the  Senate,  I  say 
it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Apart  from  the  time 
limitation.  I  think  in  this  instance  we 
could  do  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  59  Leg.) 

Aiken  Gold  water  Proiity 

Allen  Gore  Rlblcoff 

Bellmon  HoUknd  Scott 

Bennett  HoUlngs  Sparkman 

Bible  Kennedy  Spong 

Byrd.  Va.  Long  Talmadge 

Byrd.  W.  Va.         Mansfield  Thurmond 

Curtis  Metcalf  Tydlngs 

Dlrk.?ea  Miller  Williams,  Del. 

Dole  Murphy 

Erviii  Muskie 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
den».  I  move  tliat  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  dirrcted  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jjro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Gravel 

Moss 

Anderson 

ffrifflr. 

Mundt 

Baker 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Bayli 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bos;'-.s 

Harris 

Pastore 

BrcxJke 

■    Hart 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Pell 

Cannon 

HitluHd 

Percy 

Case 

Rruska 

Proxmire 

Church 

Hv.ghes 

Randolph 

Cook 

Inouye 

riussell 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cotton 

Javlta 

Scliwelker 

Cranston 

-    t'ordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

StenDls 

Dominick 

rragnuson 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mathia5 

Symington 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Youn;;.  N.  Dak 

Puibright 
GoodeU 

Mondale 
Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 

pore.  A  quorum  i^  present. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  inquires  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  to  whom  is  the  time 
to  be  charged? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr  President,  may  we 
ha\e  order,   real  order,  quiet? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senate  will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
may  proceed. 


AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  young- 
ster I  taught  elementary  mathematics 
in  high  school  for  a  short  while.  Yet  I 
admit  the  new  mathematics  gives  me 
problems.  I  find  the  statistical  formula 
for  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
particularly  puzzling. 

I  made  inquiry  of  the  Pentagon,  and 
these  statistics  were  supplied  to  me.  On 
January  18,  1969,  there  were  532,500 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

On  July  17,  1969,  there  were  535,200 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

On  July  26,  1969,  the  Pentagon  re- 
ports there  were  536,000  American  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam. 

This  is  an  increase  of  3,500  over  the 
number  in  Vietnam  2  days  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  inauguration,  an  increase 
of  800  from  last  week  to  this  week.  Yet, 
I  read  and  hear  every  day  that  our  boys 
are  being  withdrawn.  There  has  been 
some  mention  of  25,000. 

I  am  also  having  difficulty  understand- 
ing how  we  can  have  a  policy  one  day 
to  avoid  more  Vietnams,  and  2  days  later 
to  find  the  Vietnam  war  "our  finest 
hour."  As  Alice  said  in  her  "Adventures 
in  Wonderland,"  things  are  getting 
"curicuser  and  curiouser." 

Mr.  President,  there  are,  unfortu- 
nately, some  statistics  from  Vietnam  that 
are  easily  understood,  though  they  give 
us  much  sadness. 

The  casualties  last  week  in  Vietnam 
were  1,212—110  killed  by  hostile  action, 
46  killed  by  nonhostile  action,  and  the 
remainder  wounded. 

This  brings  to  a  total,  according  to 
the  statistics  given  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  of  54,184  casualties 
since  January  18,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  this  war  must  end. 


COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraticn 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9951)  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  in  quarterly  installments  during  each 
taxable  year:  to  make  status  of  employer 
depend  on  employment  during  preceding 
as  well  as  current  taxable  year:  to  ex- 
clude from  the  computation  of  the  ex- 
cess the  balance  in  the  employment  secu- 
rity administration  account  as  of  the 
close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972;  to 
raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  expend- 
iture out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  by  the  amounts 
so  excluded;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  really  do 
not  think  the  amendment  requires  any 
debate.  I  think  all  Senators  understand 
the  question.  It  is  a  simple  extension  of 
the  10-percent  surtax  until  the  end  of 
this  year. 

If  someone  cares  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose;  other^\ise.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said, 
I  really  do  not  thinJc  that  my  amend- 
ment requires  any  further  debate.  I  think 
ever>'  Senator  understands  it  and  knows 
how  he  wishes  to  vote. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  time 
on  my  amendment  if  the  other  side  will 
yield  back  their  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  time  must 
be  used  up  on  the  amendment  before  we 
can  consider  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  That  being  the  case,  I  pro- 
pose to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
per?. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  might  say  that 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  It  is  not  possible  to  hear  what 
is  .qoing  on.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
issue  is.  We  do  not  know  what  Senators 
are  saying.  The  Senate  should  be  called 
to  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  please 
indicate  to  whom  time  will  be  charged' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
I  yielded  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  in 
defense  of  his  amendment.  I  quite  agree 
that  it  just  does  not  do  the  job.  I  think 
that  is  clearly  understood. 

I  will  yield  back  my  time,  and  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  It  is  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  quote  briefly  what  every  livin<? 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pub- 
licly and  jointly  stated  in  June  of  this 
year  in  connection  v.ith  this  question. 
This  is  every  living  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-,  including  John  Snyder, 
George  Humphrey,  Robert  Anderson, 
Douglas  Dillon,  Henry  Fowler,  Joseph 
Bar:-,  all  made  the  following  statement: 

We  are  joining  together  to  express  our  firm 
conviction  that  the  financial  health  of  the 
nation  demands  prompt  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  income  tax  surcharge 
for  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  agree  with 
that,  and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  there  is  nothing  much 
that  can  be  raid  in  defense  of  any  other 
position. 

With  that  understanding,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to,  we  can  yield  back  the 
reirainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
tiie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  state  it. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  Is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  amend- 
ment No.  109. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  further  min- 
ute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
Congress  will  or  will  not  do  on  this  sur- 
tax, whether  to  extend  it  at  all  and  if 
so,  at  what  rate  and  for  how  long,  is 
vital.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  we  will 
or  will  not  do 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  will  suspend. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  be  cleared  of  everyone 
not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  clear 
the  Chamber  of  all  attaches  and  other 
personnel  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

All  attaches  will  inunediately  leave  the 

All  attaches  will  completely  leave  the 
Cliamber,  and  quickly. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  may  pro- 
ceed. , ,    _, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  finish,  I  just  said  that  the 
uncertainty  in  the  financial  community 
and  in  the  minds  of  our  taxpayers  as  to 
whether  Congress  will  or  will  not  meet 
its  responsibility  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  surcharge  and  If 
so,  at  what  rate  and  for  how  long,  and 
whether  we  will  or  will  not  repeal  the  in- 
vestment tex  credit  and  if  so,  at  what 
effective  date,  are  all  questions  which 
must  be  settled  today.  Immediately  after 
this  amendment  is  disposed  of  amend- 
ments to  carry  out  this  objective  will 
be  offered.  However,  we  cannot  proceed 
until   this   amendment   is   disposed   of, 
then  amendments  will  be  offered  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  the  full  year,  phased 
out  as  the  administration  recommended 
and  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, along  with  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in  order.  All 
attaches  will  leave  the  floor  at  once. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  that  the  Senate  should 

beat  down  this 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Did  not  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I  am 
willing  to  vote  now.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a  clari- 
flcation?  ,    ,  , , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  As  I  understand  it,  a  vote 
"nay"  on  the  Long  amendment  Is  not  a 
vote  against  the  extension  of  phastag  out 
the  surtax  but  Senators  may  regard  it  as 
an  opportunity,  then,  to  go  on  to  having 
a  vote  on  the  WiUiams  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  The  only  way  I  can  offer  my 
amendment  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Long 
amendment  first,  which  I  hc^>e  will  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Has  not  all  time  been 
yielded  back? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
yielded  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  bill  is  still 
subject  to  amendment.  It  is  subject  to 
amendment  relating  to  extension  of  the 
surtax  beyond  January  1.  It  is  also  sub- 
ject to  amendment  on  the  repeal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit.  It  is  right 
there  in  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  is  on  each  Sena- 
tor's desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill,  only  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
a  question.  What  is  in  the  bill  now  also 
takes  care  of  the  v.-ithholding  tables 
which  the  House  tried  to  cover  in  the  bill 
that  came  over  here  a  day  or  two  ago 
and  gave  a  15 -day  extension  on  the 
withholding  tables?  That  is  now  taken 

care  of?  . 

Mr  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  taken  care  of. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana. ,       , 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  60  Leg.] 
YEAS— 51 


Allen 

AUott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CMrtls 

Dole 

Dominick 


NATS— 48 

Fannin  Packwood 

Fong  Pearson 

Ooldwater  Percy 

Griffin  Prouty 

Gurney  Proxmire 

Hansen  Saxbe 

Hart  Schwelker 

Hatfield  Scott 

Hruska  Smith 

Jordan,  Idaho  Stevena 

Mathlaa  Thurmond 

Miller  Tower 

Montoya  Williams,  N.J. 

Mundt  Williams,  Del. 

Murphy  Young,  N,  Dak. 

Nelson  Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

McGovern 


So  Mr.  Long's  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  LONG,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
clerk  will  not  proceed  until  order  is  re- 
stored. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  nev-  section: 

"EXTENSION    OF    TAX    SUHCHARCl 

•Sec.  1  (a).  Surcharge  Extension. — Section 
51(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  imposiUon  or  tax  surcharge)  l.s 
amended — 

••  ( 1 )  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  the  following: 

"CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 
•TABLE  1  -SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER THAN  HEAD  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD) AND  MARRIED  PERSONS  FILING  SEPARATE  RETURN 


Aiken  Gravel 

Anderson  Harris 

Baker  Hartke 

Bayh  Holland 

B>Td.  Va.  HoUings 

Case  Hughes 

Church  Inouye 

Cranston  Jackson 

K"  S'n.N.C.        RusseU 

i^gleton  Kennedy  |?^J^^'' 

Ealtland  Long  S^ng 

Ellender  Magnuson  Stennis 

Irvln  Mansfield  Symington 

Fulbrlght  McCarthy  If.>"lf^8e 

GoodeU  McCleUan  Tj  dings 

S^re  McGee  Yarborough 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Pastore 

PeU 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 


"If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


Al  least 


But  less  than 


The  tan  is— 


0 
$155 
175 
195 
215 
235 
255 
275 
300 
340 
380 
420 
460 
500 
540 
580 
620 
660 
700 
740 
780 
820 
860 
900 
940 
980  and  over, 


$155 

0 

175 

$1 

195 

2 

215 

3 

235 

4 

255 

5 

275 

S 

300 

7 

340 

8 

380 

9 

420 

10 

460 

11 

500 

12 

540 

13 

580 

14 

620 

IS 

660 

IS 

700 

17 

740 

18 

780 

19 

820 

20 

860 

21 

900 

22 

940 

23 

980 

24 

2  5"^  of  the  adjusted  tax 
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'TABLE  2.-HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


"If  the  adiujted  tax  is: 

AtlMSt 

But  less  than 

0 

$230 

0 

$230 

2S0 

SI 

250 

270 

2 

270 

290 

3 

290 

310 

4 

310 

330 

5 

330 

350 

6 

350 

370 

7 

370 

390 

> 

390 

410 

9 

410 

430 

10 

430 

460 

U 

460 

500 

12 

500 

540 

13 

540 

580 

U 

5«0 

620 

15 

620 

660 

16 

660 

700 

17 

700 

740 

la 

740 

780 

19 

780 

820 

20 

820 

860 

21 

860 

900 

22 

900 

940 

23 

940 

980 

24 

980  and  over 

2.5T;,  ot  the  adjusted  tax' 

"T«BLE    3:-MARRIED    PERSONS    OR    SURVIVING    SPOUSE 
FILING  JOINT  RETURN 


"l(  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

Ih« 

tax  IS— 

At  least 

But  less  than 

0 

$300 

0 

$300 

320 

$1 

320 

340 

2 

340 

360 

3 

360 

380 

4 

380 

400 

5 

400 

420 

6 

420 

440 

7 

440 

460 

8 

460 

4«0 

9 

480 

500 

10 

500 

520 

11 

520 

540 

12 

540 

560 

13 

560 

580 

14 

580 

620 

15 

620 

660 

16 

660 

70O 

17 

700 

740 

18 

740 

780 

19 

780 

820 

20 

820 

860 

21 

860 

900 

22 

900 

940 

23 

940 

980 

24 

980  and  over, 

2,5<^7, 

of  the  adjusted  tax 

• 

"(2»    by   striking   out   the   table  in  para- 
graph  il)(Bl    and   inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

the  following  table: 


"Calendar  year 

Percent 

Estates  and 
trusts 

Corporations 

1968. 

1969 

7.5 
10.0 

10.0 
10  0 

1970.. 

2.5 

2.5". 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'July  1.  1969'  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'July  1.  1970',  and 

'•(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
(lil  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  '(il)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  tax- 
able year  occurring  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  surcharge  and  before  January  1, 
1970,  plus  one-half  times  the  number  of  days 
in  the  ta-Kable  year  occurring  after  December 
31.  1969,  and  before  July  1.  1970,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of  days 
in  the  entire  taxable  year.' 

"(b)  Receipt  op  Minimum  Distribu- 
tions.— The  last  sentence  of  section  963(b) 
of  such  Code  (.relating  to  receipt  of  minimum 


distributions  by  domestic  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'June  30,  1969'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1970'. 
"(c)  ErTECTivE  Dates. — 
"(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  30, 
1969,  and  beginning  before  July  1.  1970. 

"(2)  Declarations  of  estimated  tax. — If 
any  taxpayer  is  required  to  make  a  declara- 
tion or  amended  declaration  of  estimated 
tax.  or  to  pay  any  amount  or  additional 
amount  of  estimated  tax,  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  such 
amount  or  additional  amount  shall  be  paid 
ratably  on  or  before  each  of  the  remaining 
installment  dates  for  the  taxable  year  be- 
ginning with  the  first  installment  date  on 
or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  With  respect  to  any  dec- 
laration or  payment  of  estimated  tax  before 
such  first  installment  date,  sections  6015. 
6154.  6654.  and  6655  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  without  regard 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
For  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•installment  date'  means  any  date  on  which, 
under  section  6153  or  6154  of  such  Code 
(whichever  is  applicable),  an  installment 
payment  of  estimated  tax  is  required  to  be 
made  by   the  taxpayer. 

"Sec — Collection  op  Income  Tax  at  Source 
ON  Wages 

"  ( a )  Percentage  Method. — Section  3402  ( a ) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  requirement  of  withholding)  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'July  31,  1969'  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'June  30,  1970'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'August  1,  1969'  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■January  1.  1970";  and 

"(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
follorwlng  new  paragraph: 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  and  before  July  1,  1970: 

"  'Table  1 — If  the  payroll  period  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  is  WEEKLY 

"'(a)  Single  Person — Including  Head  of 
Household : 

■•  If    the    amount    of  The    amount    of    in- 


wages  is: 


come  tax  to  be 
withheld  shall 
be: 


$0. 


14 'r    of  excess  over 

$4. 


Not  over  $4 

Over  $4  but  not  over 
$13 

Over    $13    but    not 

over  $23 $1.26.    plus    15^^    of 

Over    $23    but    not         excess  over  $13. 

over  $85 $2.76,    plus    18".;     of 

Over    $85    but    not         excess  over  $23. 

over   $169 $13.92,  plus  21'".    of 

Over   $169    but    not         excess  over  $85. 

over  $212 $31.56.  plus  26'';    of 

excess  over  $169. 

Over    $212 $42.74,  plus   31',    of 

excess  over  $212. 
"'(b)  Married  Person: 
"  'If    the    simount    of  The    amount    of    in- 
wages  is:  come    tax    to    be 

withheld        shall 
be: 

Not  over  $4 $0, 

Over  $4  but  not  over 

$23   14'"    of   excess   over 

Over    $23    but    not         $4. 

over  $58 $2.66,    plus    15'^    of 

Over    $58    but    not         excess  over  $23. 

over  $169 $7.91,    plus    18%    of 

Over    $169    but   not         excess  over  $58. 

over  $340 $27.89,  plus  21'".   of 

Over   $340    but   not         excess  over  $169. 

over  $423 $63.80,  plus  26':.    of 

excess  over  $340. 

Over    $423 $85.38,  plus  31'",   of 

excess  over  $423. 


"  Table  2 — If  the  payroll  period  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  is  biweekly. 

"'(a)   Single    Person — Including    Head    of 
Household : 

"  'If    the    amount    of  The    amount    of    in- 

wages  is:  come    tax     to    be 

withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  $8 $0. 

Over  $8  but  not  over     I4'v    of  excess   over 

$27   $8. 

$2.66,    plus    15*^0    of 

excess  over  $27. 
$5.51.  plus  18";  of 

excess  over  $46. 
$27  65,  plus  21'"  of 

excess  over  $169. 

$63.14,  plus  26%  of 

excess  over  $338. 


not 


not 


not 


Over    $27    but 

over  $46  

Over    $46     but 

over  $169  

Over    $169    but 

over  $338  

Over    $338    but    not 

over  $423  

Over  $423- $85.24,  plus  31':    of 

excess  over  $423. 

"'(b)   Married  Person: 

'If  the  amount  of  The  amount  of  in- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall  be: 


wages  is: 

Not  over  $8 

Over  $8  but  not  over 

$46 

Over    $46    but    not 

over  $115  

Over    $115    but    not 

over  $338  

Over    $338    but    not 

over  $681  

Over    $681    but    not 

over  $846  


$0. 
14' 


of  excess  over 


$5.32,    plus    15%    of 

excess  over  $46. 
$15.67.  plus   18':    of 

excess  over  $115. 
$55.81.   plus  21^;    of 

excess  over  $338. 
$127.84,  plus  26-:    of 

excess  over  $681. 
Over  $846 $170.74.  plus  31 ':    of 

excess  over  $846. 

■■  'Table  3 — If  the  payroll  period  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  Is  semimonthly. 

"'(a)  Single  Person — Including  Head  of 
Household: 


'If    the    amount 
wages  is: 


Not  over  $8 

Over  $8  but  not  over 

$29    

Over    $29    but    not 

over  $50  

Over     850     but     not 

over  $183  

Over    $183    but    not 

over  $367  

Over    $367    but    not 

over  $458  

Over  $458 

"  '(b)  Married  Person 
'If    the    amount    of 
wages  is: 


of  The  amount  of  in- 
come tax  to  be 
withheld  shall  be: 
--     $0. 

14";  of  excess  over 
$8. 

$2.94.  plus  15";  of 
excess  over  $29. 

$6.09,  plus  18%  of 
excess  over  $50. 

$30.03,  plus  21":,  of 
excess  over  $183. 

$68.67,  plus  26%  of 
excess  over  $367. 

$92.33.  plus  31';^  of 
excess  over  $458. 


The    amount    of    in- 
come   tax    to    be 
withheld       shall 
be: 
$0. 
14";   of  excess  over 

$8. 
$5.88,    plus    15";    of 

excess  over  $50. 
$17.13,  plus  18";  of 

excess  over  $125. 
$60.69.  plus  21";  of 

excess  over  $367. 

$138.60,  plus  26% 

of      excess      over 

$738. 

$185.14,  plus  31"".  of 

excess  over  $917 

"  '  Table  4 — If  the  payroll  period  with 
respect    to   an   employee   is    monthly 

'■'(a)  Single  Person — Including  Head  of 
Household: 

'■  If   the   amount  of  The    amount    of    in- 


Not  over  $8 

Over     $8     but     not 

over     $50 

Over    $50    but    not 

over  $125 

Over    $125    but    not 

over  $367 

Over  $367  but  not 

over  $738 

Over   $738    but    not 

over  $917 

Over  $917 


wages  is: 


Not  over  $17 

Over    $17    but    not 
over  $58 


come  tax  to  be 
withheld  shall 
be: 

$0. 

14";.  of  excess  over 
$17. 


Over    $58    but    not     $5.74,    plus    15%    ot 
over  $100- excess  over  $58. 
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■^          '  ...(a)   Single    Person— Including    Head    of 

-•If    the    amount    of  The    amount    of    in-     - '(b^  Married  Person  „_„„„.    „,    ,„       Household— Continued 

™-ees  is-                           come    tax   to   be     -  'if    the    amount    of  The    amount    oi    in       ,.  .^^    ^^^    amount    of   The    amount    of    In- 

■^         ■                           withheld       shall  wages  is:                   come     tax     to     be  wages,     divided           come    tax    to    be 

be:  withheld  shall  be:  by  the  number           withheld  shall  be 

Over    $100   but   not     $12.04,  plus  18%  of              Not  over  $100 $0.        ,                    .  of   days    in    the           the          following 

over  $367               -         excess  over  $100.  Over  $100  but  not        1 4 'Tr  of  excess  over  payroll     period,            amount      multi- 
Over   $367    but   not      $60.10,  plus  21%    of  over$600.                        100.  ^.                                    pUed       by       ^he 
over  $733               -         excess  over  $367.  Over  $600  but  not       $70,    plus    15%    «*  number   of    days 
Over    $733    but    not     $136.96,  plus  26%  of  over  $1,500.                     excess  over  •600.  j^    guch    period: 

over  $917 -          excess  over  $733.  over     $1,500     but       »205,plusl8%    of  ^^^^^     ^^^       $4.51.  plus  20%   of 

Over    $917 $184.80,  plus  31%  of  not  over  $4,400.            $1,500.  not  over  $30  10.          excess  over  $24.10. 

excess  over  $917.  over     $4,400     but       $727.      plus      21%  over  $30  10                    $6  07    plus  31%    of 

not  over  $8,850.  of      excess      over  Over  $d0.iu excess  over  $30  10, 

"■(b)  Married  Person:  $4,400. 

"•If    the    amount    of   The    amount    of    in-  q^^^     jg  ggo     but       $1,661.50,  plus  26-/,       '"(b)    Married  Person: 

waeesls'                           come    tax   to   be  not  over  $11,000.          of     excess     over      ...if    the    amount    of  The    amount    of    m- 
wages  «.                           withheld       shall  ""''          '                       $8,850.  wages,     divided             come  tax  to  be       - 
be:  Over   $11000         -       $2,220.50,  plus  31%  by  the  number             withheld     shall 
Not  over  $17         ---     $0.  of     excess     over  of   davs   in   the             be    the    follow- 
Over    $17    but    not     14%    of  excess  over  $11,000.  payroll     period,             ing          amount 
«inn                          $17  is-  multiplied       by 
Ov«   $106   b'uV'n^     $U.62,  plus   15";    of  "'Table  7-If  the  payroll  period  with  re-  '                                     ^^^   number   of 
nr-PT  -S250                        excess  over  $100.         spect  to  an  employee  Is  annual  days     in     such 
over   $250    but'not     $34.12,  plus  18%   of      "'(a)     Single     Person-Including     Head     of  period: 

over  $733  -         --          excess  over  $250.  Household:  jjgt  over  $0.50-..       $0. 

Over   $733    but   not     $121.06.  plus  21  "^  of      ...if    the    amount    of  The    amount    of    in-  over  $0.50  but  not       14";    of  excess  over 

over    $1475           .          excess  over  $733.  wages  Is:                         come    tax    to    be  over  $3.30.                       $0.50. 

Over  $1475  but  not      $276,88,  plus  26%  of  w-lthheld      shall  Over  $3,30  but  not        $0.39.  plus  15 -^  of 

over    $1833           -          excess  over  $1,475.  be:  over  $8.20.                      excess  over  $3.30^ 

Over  $1833 -.-     $369.96,  plus  31%  of               Not  over  $200 $0.  Over  $8.20  but  not       $1  13.  Pl"^  1^"'    °; 

excess  over  $1,833.  over  $200  but  not       14%   of  excess  over  over  $24,10.                   excess  over  $8,20^ 

,    ^      ^»,,   ,„  over  $700                          »200,  Over     $24  10     but        $3.99.  plus  21";    of 

" 'Table  5-If  the  payroll  period  with  re-  over  $700  but  not         $70,    plus    15":     of  not  over  $48.50.          excess  over  $24.10^ 

spect  to  an  employee  Is  quarterly  over  $1  200                     excess  over  $700.  over     $48.50     but        $9.11,  plus  26%    of 

"•(a)   Single    Person— Including    Head    of  ^^^^    $1200    but       $145,   plus   i8%    of  not  over  $60,30            excess  over  $48.50^ 

Household:  not  over  $4,400.           excess              over              over  $60,30. $12.18,  plus  31".    of 

-■If    the    amount    of  The    amount   of    In-  $1,200.  excess  _           o%er 

wages  is-                          come    tax    to    be  over     $4,400     but       $721,      plus      21%  $60.30. 

withheld  shall  be:  not  over  $8,800.  of  excess  over  .,,t,)  wace  Bracket  Withholding —Section 
Not  over  $50. -  $0.  .**1°°  ,  or,-  3402  (c)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  withhold- 
Over    $50    but    not     14%    in  excess  over  over     $8,800     but       $1,645,     plus     26'.  ^*"^  L  amended-1 

over  $175 -         $50.  not  over  $11,000.           of     excess     over  f,'        ^^,  striking  out   paragraph    (1)    and 

Over    $175    but   not     $17  50.  plus  $15  .of  $8,800.  msertlng'ln  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

over  $300 —         excess  over  $175.                  Over  $11.000 $2,217,     plus     31%r  ..  .,  i ,    wage  brackct  wrrHHOLoiNG,— At  the 

Over    $300    but   not     $36,25,  plus  18"r   of  of      excess      over  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  the  employer  with  respect  to  any 

over  $1.100 excess  over  $300.  $11,000.  employee,    the    employer    shall    deduct    and 

Over  $1,100  but  not     $180.25,  plus  21  "Ol  ..           Married  Person:  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  to  such  em- 
over  $2,200 excess  over  $1,100^  ..  .xf    ,h.    nmm.nt    of  The    amount    of    in-  plovee  a  tax  (in  lieu  of  the  tax  required  to 

over  $2,200  but  not     HI  125,  plus  26%  of  If    ^^«   ^'^"""^    '^^  ^%^°"^\    ^    be  L  deducted  and  withheld  under  subsection 

over  $2.750.. excess  over  $2  200^  wages  Is.                        ^°^held       shall  , a)  )    determined  in  accordance  with  tables 

over   $2,750. «554.25,  plus  31%  of  withheld        sn  '   ^J^^j^g^  ^y  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 

excess  over  $2,750.  °e-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  prescribed  shall  be  the  same 

"•(b)   Married  person:  oVX^^       !^%.  excess  over  as  the  ...contained  ^ 

...„    the    amount    of  The^amou^nt  of    in-  ^c..r$l.20O.               ^^$20.^^^  TxT  V^e^  L^rrhh^  s=  b1 

^                                  withheld  shall  be:  not  over  $3,000.           excess             over  ^ax^^^^'^^  ^^"^^^^  ^asis  of  table  7  contained 

Not  over  $50 $0.  ^           .*„      T       ,q^    ...f  tn  oaraeraDh  (1) ,  (2) .  or   (3)    (whichever  is 

bver    $50    but    not     14%    of   excess   over  Over     $3,000     but       $410,   plus    18%    of  f  P^^'^^f^P^/gu'^^ction  (a) ,':  and 

over  $300 $50.  not  over  $8,800.           excess             over  ^P,?"'^,^^;^,,,,;^^  out  paragraph  ,6, , 

Over    $300   but    not     $35,     plus     15%     of  SJ.wu.  _           epfective    Date— The    amendments 

over  $750.- -         excess  over  $300.  Over     $8,800     but       $1,454,     plus     21%  ^"^'%'^bsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 

O°er%750    but    not     $102,50.  plus  18%  of  not  over  $17,700.           of     excess     over  ^^^^  "^^^^.''^^T.gJl   P<^^<i   ^t^er   July  31. 

over  $2  200  . excess  over  $750.  $8.H00.  .qrq  ■. 

over  $2,200  but  not     $363.50.  plus  21%  of  Over    $17,700    but         $3,323,    plus    26%  19b9, 

over  $4  425                      excess  over  $2,200.  not                over          of     excess     over  .p^g   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
Over  $4,425  but  not    $830,75,  plus  26%  of  $22,000.                        $17,700.  pore    How  much  lime  do€s  the  Senator 

over  $5,500 excess  over  $4,425.  Over    $22,000....      $4,441,    plus    31^.  from  Delaware  yield  himself  ? 

over  $5,500 $1,110.25.  plus  31%  °'    n^"^  Mr    V.TLLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 

of      excess      over  $22,000.  ^vself  5  minuWs. 

$=>•=""•  ..  -Table  8— If  the  payroll  period  with  re-  -j^j^.    pRQUTY.  Mr,  President,  may  we 

"  -Table    6— If    the    payroll    period    with  spgct  to  an  employee  is  a  daily  payroll  or  a  ^^^^  order? 

respect  to  an  employee  is  semiannual  miscellaneous  period  .pv^e   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

•••(a)    Single   Person-Including   Head   of  -..a)    Single  Person-Including  Head   of  Tj^^J^ 'genate  will  be  in  order.  The 

^agesis:                      ^Siheldsha^lbe  bv'the  number          withheld  shall  be  The     Senator     from    Delaware     may 

XT  *  ^,.«r  «ion                $0  of   davs   in   the           the         following  proceed. 

Sver   $100   buVnot     14%    of  excess  over  payroll     period.           amount      muti-  ^^^      WILLIAMS     of     -DeX^^-^re^Jlv 

over  $350 $100.  is:                                ^  !?k..  L  davs  President,    in    my    opinion    the    suitax 

over  $350  but  not    $35,    plus    15%    of  m^^h  period  should  be  extended  for  the  full  year  on 

over  $600 excess  over  $350.  }^  ^"^'^   P^"°°-  ^^^  basis  of  phasing  it  out  at  10  percent 

over   $600   but  not     ^''a.SO    plus  18%  of  ^"^^^o'so^ut  not       H";   of  excess  over  for   the   first   6   months   and   5   percent 
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now  approved  a  6 -month  extension  of 
the  surtax  at  10  percent,  and  I  respect 
the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  extend  the  surcharge  for  an 
additional  6  months  from  January  1. 
1970,  to  July  1,  1970,  as  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  is  exactly  as  approved  under 
H.R   12290,  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

So,  what  the  amendment  proposes  to 
do  is  to  put  back  the  other  6  months  of 
the  surcharge  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  Senate 
with  the  thought  of  how  necessary  it  is 
in  the  opinion  of  some  that  Congress 
should  settle  this  point  for  once  and  for 
all  in  order  to  remove  this  continued 
uncertainty  from  the  markets  and  from 
the  country  as  to  what  we  intend  to  do. 

I  again  read,  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations of  the  six  former  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury.  The  six — John 
W.  Snyder.  George  M.  Humphrey,  Rob- 
ert a -Anderson,  Douglas  Dillon.  Henry 
H.  Fowler  and  Joseph  W.  Barr — made 
the  following  statement: 

We  are  Joining  together  to  express  our 
firm  conviction  that  the  financial  health  of 
the  nation  demands  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress  to  extend  the  Income  tax  stircharge 
for  one  year  Combined  with  control  of  ex- 
penditures, this  is  essential  to  produce  the 
budgetary  surplus  so  urgently  needed  to 
dampen  inflation  and  maintain  orderly  fi- 
nancial markets. 

If  inflation  continues  unabated,  we  will 
put  into  Jeopardy  the  economic  prosperity 
we  have  all  worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

The  risks  of  Inaction  are  great: 

At  home,  rising  prices — and  the  expecta- 
tion of  further  rises— will  create  new  dis- 
tortions and  inequities  that  will  unbalance 
our  economy 

Businessmen  will  continue  to  see  their 
goods  priced  out  of  foreign  markets  as  our 
exports  become  more  e.xpenslve.  At  the  same 
time,  they  will  see  this  inflation  produce  a 
strong  demand  for  imports. 

The  burden  of  fighting  inflation  cannot 
be  left  to  monetary  policy  alone.  Recent  de- 
velopments carrying  interest  rates  to  the 
highest  levels  in  a  century  make  plain  the 
severe  pressures  already  operating  in  finan- 
cial markets. 

We  recognize  that  Important  questions  of 
tax  reform  remain  to  be  settled  at  a  later 
'date,  and  we  pronounce  no  Judgment  on  the 
structural  tax  changes  proposed  by  the 
Administration 

But  we  are  united  in  the  conviction  that — 
In  the  Interests  of  the  nation's  economic  sta- 
bility and  its  future  prosperity — extension 
of  the  surcharge  for  one  year  must  not  be 
delayed. 

I  now  read  what  former  Secretary 
Robert  Anderson  had  to  say  just  2  weeks 
ago  on  the  same  subject: 

As  we  consider  our  domestic  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  three  thoughts  should  al- 
ways be  in  our  minds:  ( 1 1  The  dollar  is  the 
most  integral  part  of  the  world  monetary 
system.  (2i  The  ultimate  safety  of  the  dollar 
and  its  value  does  not  rest  exclusively  in 
our  hands  but  Is  largely  and  perhaps  Anally 
In  the  control  of  those  abroad  who  hold  our 
currency  and  short  term  debt.  (3)  Foreign- 
ers who  do  hold  our  short  term  securities 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  how  we  manage 
oiu-  domestic  affairs  when  the  value  of  our 
money  is  involved. 

Today  the  whole  world  watches  what  we 
do  about  the  sixrtax.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
strong  Indication  of  whether,  as  a  nation. 


we  have  either  the  will  or  the  ability  to  slo^ 
the  rapid  erosion  of  the  currency.  .  .  . 

As  a  nation  we  want  to  slow  down  exces- 
sive spkending  and  Inflation.  We  want  to 
avoid  the  stagnation  and  fear  that  uncer- 
tainty helps  to  establish,  .  .  . 

Whether  we  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  monetary  system  essential  to  our 
own  welfare  and  the  Improvement  of  stand- 
ards of  living  here  and  abroad  is  now  the 
essential  question  that -Is  raised  by  the  vote 
on  the  surtax. 

In  the  past  six  months  I  have  twlc€  seen 
most  of  the  banks  and  bankers  and  a  great 
many  businessmen  of  Europe.  They  are  most 
Important  to  the  safety  of  our  dollar  and 
the  system  of  payments  and  international 
settlements  the  dollar  supports.  This  Is  the 
life  blood  of  trade  and  commerce — a  major 
governing  force  In  our  exports  and  balance 
of  payments. 

I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  people  who 
concern  themselves  in  trying  to  contribute 
to  the  endurance  of  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
tem for  our  nation  and  their  nations  are 
focusing  on  this  Congress  at  this  hour  to 
determine  whether  we  elect  to  act  respon- 
sibly in  ovir  efforts  to  preserve  the  dollar's 
value  and  the  world's  economic  hopes. 

I  read  what  former  Secretary  Fowler, 
the  immediately  preceding  SecretaiT  un- 
der the  previous  administration,  had  to 
say  in  a  statement  made  2  weeks  ago 
in  connection  with  the  pending  measure : 

The  risks  that  are  involved  in  delaying  the 
definitive  and  final  action  on  the  surtax 
extension  are  risks  that  I  would  hesitate  to 
accept.  .  .  . 

The  risk  at  home  In  an  inflationary  psy- 
chology, instead  of  being  weakened  during 
this  period,  may  be  strengthened  with  the 
consequence  that  the  risk  that  wages  and 
prices  will  accelerate  rather  than  decelerate, 
that  there  will  be  anticipatory  buying  of 
plant  equipment,  goods  and  services,  and 
that  there  would  be  pressure  in  the  mone- 
tary market  and  on  interest  rates  out  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  Federal 
financing  Is  going  to  step  In  and  pre-empt  a 
significant  part  of  the  market  as  would  be 
the  case  If  the  surtax  were  not  extended. 

We  cannot  exercise  that  very  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  leadership  unless,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  the  month  of  September  we  have 
this  matter  of  necessary  fiscal  action  behind 
us. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gravel  in  the  chain.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  not 
the  Senator  admit  that  the  12-month  ex- 
tension, together  with  tax  reform,  would 
better  fortify  the  fiscal  position  of  the 
Nation  both  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  have  gone 
on  record,  as  I  stated,  in  favor  of  tax 
reform. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  they  have.  And 
so  have  we.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  have  tax  reform,  and 
this  is  the  last  clear  chance  we  have. 

That  is  the  reason  why  many  of  us 
have  voted  for  the  6-month  extension 
rather  than  the  12-month  extension, 

I  would  be  very  pleased  to  vote  for  the 
12-month  extension  if  it  were  to  include 
tax  reform.  However,  we  have  had  prom- 
ise after  promise  after  promise.  And  we 
have  never  had  tax  reform.  This  is  the 
only  chance  we  have,  and  that  is  the 


reason  why  I  favor  the  6-month  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  speak  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
ha%'e  the  Senator's  indulgence  to  inter- 
rupt him  on  my  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  the  point  again.  The  thing  that 
disturbs  me  is  not  so  much  the  6  months 
as  against  the  12  months.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  be  for  the  12-month  exten- 
sion providing  I  would  have  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  have  tax  reform. 
There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
knows  more  about  the  parliamentary 
gimmicks  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  And  he  knows  that  if  we  dis- 
pose permanently  of  the  surtax  problem 
and  then  treat  the  tax  reform  inde- 
pendently, we  will  have  no  chance  to 
have  tax  reform. 

The  Senator  knows  that.  He  has  tried 
to  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance  time 
after  time.  And  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  supported  him.  And  each  time 
we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

All  I  am  sajing  to  those  who  feel  that 
it  is  good  fiscal  policy  to  have  a  surtax  for 
12  months  is.  let  us  see  how  they  feel 
about  doing  something  to  help  bring 
about  equity  and  justice  to  the  whole  tax 
stiTicture  of  the  country.  That  is  the 
question. 

We  are  missing  the  point  entirely.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  what  one  Secretary  said 
or  what  some  other  Secretarj*  said.  I 
know  how  they  feel  about  the  surtax.  I 
feel  the  same  way  myself.  The  reason 
why  I  am  for  a  temporary  extension 
rather  than  an  extension  for  the  full 
period  at  this  time  is  that  if  we  go  for  the 
extension  for  the  full  period,  we  will 
never  have  tax  reform. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  30  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  First,  I  would  like  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, He  has  made  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  just  as  much  in 
favor  of  tax  reform  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  think  the  time  is 
long  past  when  we  should  stop  making 
speeches  and  get  down  to  voting. 

I  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator, however,  that  I  tliink  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  major  tax  reform  because 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  a  member  and  which  controls 
the  U.S.  Senate,  has  firmly  promised  that 
such  a  measure  will  be  before  us.  I  be- 
lieve them. 

However,  the  Senator  is  a  member  of 
the  policy  committee  and  may  be  in  a 
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better  position  to  judge  their  sincerity 
than  I  am, 

I  must  respectfully  remind  the  Senate 
that  for  8  years  the  Democratic  Party 
has  had  control  of  the  Government,  and 
we  have  not  had  tax  reform  yet. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  get  busy.  Nor 
am  I  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I  have 
seen  the  members  of  the  past  administra- 
tion come  before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  testify  against  practically  every  re- 
form that  has  been  suggested  to  date.  I 
offered  most  of  them  as  amendments  to 
various  tax  bills. 

I  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  vote 
and  not  have  speeches.  Speeches  do  not 
help  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  want  to  be  sure,  however,  that  we  get 
positive  assurance  that  the  matter  will 
go  through  the  policy  committee.  I  trust 
them;  however.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  if  someone  on  the  other  side  does 
not  trust  them  he  should  follow  my  ear- 
her  suggestion  that  we  stop  the  tax  re- 
form package  when  it  comes  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate,  put  it  on  the  calen- 
dar, and  then  move  to  recommit  to  the 
Finance  Committee  with  specific  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  to  the  Senate  on  a 
date  certain. 

I  will  support  such  a  proposal.  That 
is  the  way  to  get  positive  assurance,  and 
I  will  join  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  that  step.  However.  I  would 
still  like  to  continue  quoting  the  state- 
ments of  other  Secretaries. 

While  we  may  all  be  for  and  will  vote 
for  tax  reform,  the  tax  reform  will  not 
provide  the  $8  billion  or  $9  billion  a  year 
that  we  need  to  restore  the  government 
some  semblance  of  fiscal  responsibility, 

I  took  the  same  position  toward  fiscal 
responsibility,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  remember,  last  year  under  the 
preceding  administration.  I  fought  just 
as  hard  for  fiscal  responsibility  last  year 
as  I  am  fighting  here  today.  I  was  then 
supporting  the  enactment  of  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  10-f>ercent  sur- 
charge for  a  full  year.  I  said  that  in  the 
face  of  the  $25  billion  deficit  we  had 
then  and  in  face  of  the  inflationary 
psychology  building  up  in  our  country 
I  felt  that  for  the  good  of  the  country 
we  had  to  pass  that  bill. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  similar  situation 
exists  today.  I  believe  that  the  time  to 
vote  is  when  the  roll  is  called  and  to 
remove  this  uncertainty. 

I  should  now  like  to  quote  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin,  said  on 
this  subject  the  other  day: 

I  think  this  Is  the  worst  period  of  Inflation 
that  we  have  had  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

I  think  expectations  of  Inflation  have  been 
built  into  the  economy  in  a  way  that  has 
occurred  and  this  has  become  a  part  of  the 
psychological  deterioration  of  our  budget 
since  early  1965.  But  I  think  we  are  making 
progress  In  the  present  time  and  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  with  monetary  policy 
is  to  dlsinflate  without  having  disastrous 
deflation. 

That  Is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  and  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  balance  to  keep  it  in 
that  perspective.  Now.  this  psychological 
problem  has  become  very  real  recently  and 
I  think  we  are  making  progress  currently.  I 


think  abroad  and  In  this  country  there  are 
still  skeptics  of  whether  we  will  be  able  to 
do  this  and  carry  through.  This  skepticism 
will  be  heightened  and  not  by  any  sense 
diminished  by  any  delay  that  occurs  In  the 
surtax.  , . . 

We  are  not  going  to  get  lower  Interest  rates 
until  we  get  this  inflation  under  control.  .  .  . 

All  I  want  to  do  Is  to  say  amen  to  what 
has  been  said  and  to  say  that  monetary 
policy  wants  to  do  its  part,  but  without 
complimentary  fiscal  policy  I  think  we  are 
going  to  get  Into  an  even  more  serious 
quagmire  than  we  are  In  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  It  is  essential  that  we  dlsinflate  with- 
out bringing  on  a  serious  deflation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  while  he  and  I  agree 
with  the  statements  he  has  just  read, 
there  are  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
genuinely  and  sincerely  do  not  enter- 
tain the  same  alarm.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  had  galloping  inflation  all  dur- 
ing the  time  that  we  have  had  the  surtax 
on  the  books.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  worse  after  the  surtax  than  it  was 
before  the  surtax.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  surtax  did  it.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  surtax  did  not  completely  cure  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe,  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  that  it  has 
a  tremendous  psychological  effect.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

We  of  the  policy  committee  did  not 
say,  "Let  us  do  away  with  the  surtax." 
We  are  apprehensive  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  feel  that  there  should 
be  tax  reform,  and  they  sincerely  feel 
that  if  we  let  this  opportunity  slip 
through  our  fingers  at  this  time,  that 
chance  will  be  lost.  Therefore,  all  the 
policy  committee  has  done — and  the 
members  have  been  very  compromis- 
ing— first,  it  was  argued  that  we  would 
go  until  October  30.  and  then  it  was 
November  30;  and  then,  when  our  very 
genial  and  eloquent  minority  leader 
rose  on  the  floor  the  other  day  and  said 
he  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  De- 
cember 31.  we  immediately  assembled 
the  policy  committee  again,  met  jointly 
with  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  said 
that  is  a  reasonable  request  and  we  re- 
adjusted the  date  to  December  31. 

I  was  very  much  refreshed  to  see  that 
the  minority  leader  and  his  son-in-law 
came  along  with  the  promise,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  was  too  much  successful 
with  the  remainder  of  his  group. 

So  what  happened?  All  we  were  trying 
to  do  here  was  to  get  a  little  assurance 
that  we  would  get  some  chance  at  tax 
reform.  That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  trusting  souls  who  believe  that 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  which 
includes  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land as  a  member,  can  be  trusted,  al- 
though I  admit  that  he  is  in  a  better 
position  than  I  to  evaluate  their  sin- 
cerity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 


Mr.    HOLLAND.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  yielded  to 
me,  so  I  will  be  proceeding  on  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  the  5- 
percent  surtax  should  continue  through 
the  first  6  months  of  the  next  year.  I 
expect  to  vote  that  way  when  the  appro- 
priate time  comes.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not vote  that  way  now,  because  I  think  it 
is  clearly  indicated  that  the  only  thing 
we  can  possibly  do  today  is  to  accomplish 
the  extension  of  the  10-percent  surtax 
through  the  last  6  months  of  this  calen- 
dar year. 

I  am  probably  as  distressed  as  he  is 
that  other  features  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  are  not  now  involved. 
I  am  sorry  the  investment  credit  is  not 
involved,  because  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  provision  which  takes  care 
of  some  low-income  families — I  know 
that  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  particularly  interested  in  that — 
is  not  before  us  so  that  we  can  also  ap- 
prove that.  I  am  sorry  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  excise  taxes  is  not  before  us. 
And  I  am  committed  to  vote  for  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  well  knows  this,  be- 
cause I  so  advised  him  when  the  bill  was 
pending  before  his  committee. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to 
get  something  done.  While  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  policy  committee  and  not 
a  party  to  its  maneuvering  on  the  House 
bill  on  this  subject  during  the  last  few 
days,  I  just  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  hope  we  shall  get  soon  to  the  time 
when  we  can  accomplish  the  full  scope 
of  that  bill  as  reported. 

I  hope — and  in  this  respect  I  differ 
somewhat  from  my  distinguished  friend 
and  seatmate.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island — that  there  will  be  no  coupling  of 
reform  to  that  bill  when  it  comes  up.  I 
understood  from  the  commitments  made 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  we  would  have  a  sepa- 
rate chance  to  pass  upon  that  lax  reduc- 
tion bill  before  we  got  the  reform  bill 
which  I  also  expect  to  support.  I  shall 
expect  to  support  the  House  bill.  HR. 
12290.  but  I  am  not  going  to  kill  the 
chance  of  affirmative  action  today,  of  ac- 
complishing what  is  possible  and  all  that 
is  possible  at  this  time,  by  attaching 
more  amendments  to  this  particular  bill. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  support  the 
Senator  on  his  amendment  to  attach 
the  investment  credit  repeal.  But  there 
is  a  time  for  everything,  and  this  is  not 
the  time  for  those  things.  I  just  want  to 
make  that  clear  for  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Tlie  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Tom  Vail,  the 
cluef  of  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  one  other  expert  on  taxes 
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from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  may  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  to  advise  Senators  on 
technical  matters. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WTLXJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  To  distinguish  pragma- 
tism from  fragmentism.  I  should  like  to 
get  back  to  what  we  are  really  doing. 

Will  the  Senator  advise  me  at  this 
point:  In  our  proceedings,  what  we  have 
done  is  to  refuse  at  this  time  to  phase 
out  the  surtax,  but  to  continue  it  for  6 
months,  and  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, then  we  are  refusing  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  the  surtax  next  year,  and  we 
are  refusing  to  phase  out  the  surtax;  and 
all  we  are  left  with  is  an  extension  of  the 
10  percent  to  the  end  of  the  year,  plus 
a  number  of  highly  pious  and  friendly 
assm-ances.  That  is  not  what  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  do. 

'  Mr.  'WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.    To   a 
large  extent;  yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  for 
extending  the  surtax  the  full  year.  I 
most  respectfully  suggest  that  all  he 
would  have  to  do  is  to  vote  for  it,  and  we 
will  have  it  for  the  full  year.  It  is  now 
before  us  in  the  pending  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
House  would  prefer  the  full  year  exten- 
sion. They  turned  down  the  6  months 
once,  and  they  did  vote  for  the  full  year. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
raised  the  question— and  I  will  yield  in 
a  moment  to  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this  matter—that  the  surtax 
last  year  v.as  not  as  eflfective  an  instru- 
ment to  control  inflation  as  had  been 
expected.  That  is  true.  But  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  surtax  en- 
acted last  year  was  not  as  effective  a 
control  over  inflation  as  those  who 
pushed  for  that  bUl  thought  it  would  be. 
No.  1,  it  was  enacted  a  year  and  a  half 
late.  President  Johnson  first  recom- 
mended it  in  January  1967  and  again  in 
January  1968.  It  was  not  until  June  1968, 
6  months  after  the  second  recommenda- 
tion, that  it  was  enacted,  and  that  de- 
layed action  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  economj-  by  adding  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  inflation.  Then  after  it  was  recom- 
mended in  January  1967.  the  administra- 
tion switched  signals,  and  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  tax  increase, 
which  many  of  us  thought  had  to  be 
enacted  in  the  face  of  a  prospective  $25 
billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1968,  they 
reinstituted  the  suspended  investment 
credit,  which  represented  a  $3  billion  tax 
reduction  and  subsidy  for  industry.  That 
was  an  inflationary  act,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  nearly  everyone  at  the  time  that 
it  would  have  an  adverse  effect. 

There  is  another  point.  After  the  bill 
was  enacted,  even  at  the  late  date,  the 
Federal  Reserve  misjudged  the  situa- 
tion and  pumped  money  into  the  mar- 
ket at  an  abnormally  fast  rate.  This, 
too,  increased  the  inflation. 


Then  on  another  point,  we  had  the 
$6  billion  mandatory  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures as  a  part  of  that  bill,  but 
Congress,  by  its  actions,  whittled  that 
away  and  exempted  $4  billion  from  the 
expenditure  reduction.  That  went  into 
the  economy  as  increased  spending. 

Therefore,  while  it  did  not  achieve 
all  the  results  hoped  for,  the  question  we 
may  well  be  asked.  What  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  not  done  it?  I  will 
quote  only  from  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  who  was  backed  up  by  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Tliey  said  the  American  dollar  would 
have  gone  down  the  drain  if  Congress 
had  not  enacted  the  surtax. 

Tliis  is  justiflable,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  we  remove  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty and  let  the  American  people  know 
what  the  tax  rate  is  going  to  be  for  a  full 
year.  That  is  essential.  The  question  of 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  will  be 
offered  separately  later  on. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  distinguislied  Senator 
from  Mai-j'land,  I  think  he  underesti- 
mates the  slowing  down  effect  this  surtax 
has  actively  had  on  the  economy.  We 
have  had  a  slowdown,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  It  is  not  as  much  as  we  might 
expect  and  it  did  not  come  as  quickly  as 
we  thought,  but  we  should  look  at  the 
figures  to  see  if  we  have  not  started  to 
reverse  the  upward-spiraling  trend. 

The  tax  surcharge  was  oversold  last 
year.  People  talked  as  if  its  enactment 
would  produce  instant  economic  stabil- 
ity. It  did  not  and  should  not  have  been 
expected  to.  We  should  not  now  jump  to 
the  other  extreme  and  think  that  the 
enactment  of  the  surcharge  last  year  had 
no  effect  and  that  its  expiration  would 
have  no  effect. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  a  significant 
change  n  the  economy  since  the  sur- 
charge was  enacted.  The  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  total  spending  declined  from 
10.7  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1968,  be- 
fore the  surcharge,  to  8  percent  in  the 
second  half  and  7.4  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  1969.  The  annual  rate  of  growth  of 
total  real  output  declined  from  6.6  per- 
cent 'n  the  first  half  of  1968  to  3.6  percent 
in  the  second  half  and  2.5  percent  in  the 
first  half  of  1969.  This  slowing  down  in 
the  growth  of  spending  and  output  is  the 
necessary  prelude  to  the  slowdown  of 
inflation  which  we  seek  and  which  will 
come  Lf  we  continue  patiently  on  the 
course  we  have  set. 

All  of  this  change  In  the  economy  was 
not  due  to  the  surcharge,  but  some  it  cer- 
tainly was.  We  should  not  conclude  that 
because  moving  from  a  budget  deficit  to  a 
surplus  did  not  solve  all  our  economic 
problems  in  12  months  we  can  now  safely 
move  back  to  a  deficit  by  cutting  taxes. 
Our  experience  requires  us  to  be  mod- 
est in  claiming  to  know  just  how  big  the 
effect  of  a  tax  increase  or  tax  reduction 
will  be,  or  how  fast  the  effect  will  come. 
Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a 
tax  reduction  now  will  be  beneficial  from 
the  standpoint  of  inflation  and  high  in- 


terest rates.  Even  recognizing  all  the  un- 
certainties of  economic  prediction  and 
prescription,  a  decision  to  cut  taxes  while 
inflation  is  still  galloping  would  be  a  bad 
gamble. 

One  reason  why  the  slowdown  in 
spending  and  output  has  not  yet  slowed 
down  inflation  is  the  common  expecta- 
tion that  the  Government  will  not  stick 
to  its  anti-inflationary  {xjlicy.  Many 
businessmen  think  they  can  safely  raise 
prices  because  they  think  that  Govern- 
ment deficits  and  easy  money  will  be 
pumping  the  economy  up  again  and  they 
will  be  able  to  sell  all  they  can  produce 
at  higher  prices.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year  major  union  settlements  have  called 
on  the  average  for  annual  increases  of 
7  percent  in  compensation,  often  for  3 
years  to  come.  In  construction  the  in- 
creases have  averaged  15  percent.  Why 
do  workers  think  they  can  demand  such 
increases  without  a  big  risk  of  unemploy- 
ment? How  do  employers  expect  to  be 
able  to  pay  them?  It  is  simply  because 
they  think  that  inflation  is  going  to  con- 
tinue at  a  rapid  rate. 

By  our  conduct  now  in  delaying  ac- 
tion on  the  surcharge  we  are  feeding 
these  expectations  of  more  inflation.  We 
are  giving  substance  to  the  idea  that 
the  Government  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  take  timely  anti-inflationary  action. 
Every  day  that  passes  builds  more  in- 
flation into  the  future  and  will  make 
later  control  of  inflation  more  difficult. 

The  Nation  is  actually  suffering  from 
an  epidemic,  and  its  name  is  inflation. 
It  cannot  be  controlled  by  quarantine, 
because  all  are  infected.  It  cannot  be 
cured  by  half  measures,  especially  half 
measures  which  ignore  the  facts  of  in- 
ternational competition.  It  will  not  just 
go  away. 

What  is  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
tills  epidemic?  To  equal  his  buying 
power  in  1939,  a  worker  must  earn  three 
times  as  much  in  1969.  Even  more  alarm- 
ing, the  pace  of  inflation  is  accelerating. 
In  May  1969,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
was  up  5.4  percent  over  1  year  ago.  In 
the  same  period,  beef  prices  had  risen 
9.2  percent,  homeownership  costs  were 
up  11  percent,  and  medical  care  services 
were  up  8.5  percent.  In  terms  of  the 
1957-59  dollar  the  May  1969  dollar  was 
worth  78.9  cents.  From  March  1968  to 
March  1969.  eggs  were  up  26  percent,  in- 
surance and  financial  services  were  up 
11.6  percent,  and  men's  and  boys'  cloth- 
ing rose  7.2  percent.  The  American 
housewife  concerned  with  raising  her 
family  may  not  be  familiar  with  every 
statistic,  but  she  knows  what  life  is  like 
at  the  grocery  store  checkout  counter. 

Few  things  reveal  the  extent  of  the 
inflationary  disease  and  its  basic  causes 
more  vividly  than  our  declining  position 
in  international  trade.  As  inflation  has 
accelerated,  our  manufactured  goods 
have  become  less  and  less  competitive 
in  the  world  market.  Since  1958,  our  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  have  quad- 
rupled while  oiu-  exports  have  only  dou- 
bled. And  in  recent  years,  our  merchan- 
dise trade  surplus  has  dwindled  from  over 
$7  billion  to  virtually  nothing.  Why? 
One   major  reason  for   this  disastrous 
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decline  U  the  great  disparity  between 
our  labor  costs  and  those  in  competing 
countries.  ,^  ^     ^ 

It  is  precisely  this  fact  of  world  trade 
competition  that  limits  our  options  on 
how  to  deal  with  inflation.  Our  global 
economy  will  no  longer  permit  us  to  ra- 
tionalize away  inflationary  wage  and 
price  increases  as  an  internal  phenome- 
non that  will  eventually  equalize  out. 

The  labor  rate  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  inflation  is  a  subject  which  is  under- 
standably avoided  by  politicians  but 
which  now  requires  frank  discussion. 

Here  is  what  has  been  happening.  Ma- 
jor labor  settlements  in  the  first  half  of 
1969  provided  a  median  wage  and  bene- 
fit increase  of  7.1  percent  a  year.  As  I 
said  before,  the  median  increase  in  the 
construction  industry  alone  was  15  per- 
cent. .    ^     ^ 

A  close  look  at  construction  mdustry 
contracts  negotiated  thus  far  in  1969 
tells  the  story.  In  Buffalo  a  new  3-year 
contract  for  8,500  construction  workers 
resulted  in  a  $3.35  an  hour  increase,  or 
15  to  16  percent  a  year  over  the  3-year 
contract.  Laborers  alone  were  up  18  per- 
cent a  year. 

In  Philadelphia  10.000  carpenters  re- 
ceived a  2-year  contract  calling  for  a 
$2.71  an  hour  increase,  or  21  percent 
a  year  over  the  2-year  period. 

In  Dade  County,  Fla.,  1,800  laborers 
received  a  new  3 -year  contract  with  a 
$2.50  an  hour  increase,  or  19  percent  a 
vear  over  the  3  years. 

In  Detroit  2.500  ironworkers  received 
a  1-year  contract  with  a  $1.40  an  hour 
increase,  or  20 -percent  increase  over  the 
next  year. 

In  northern  Ohio  1,400  carpenters  just 
received  an  18-month  contract  with  an 
increase  of  $2.05  an  hour,  or  21  percent 
yearly  increase. 

These  statistics,  together  with  other 
cost  increases  in  land,  interest,  and  ma- 
terials, throw  into  great  doubt  the  prob- 
ability of  the  United  States  meeting  its 
housing  goals  over  the  next  decade. 

Labor  leaders  are  understandably  ne- 
gotiating contracts  to  take  into  account 
future  expected  price  increases.  In  other 
contract  settlements  so  far  this  year,  in 
May,  Chicago  union  lithographers  gained 
a  wage  increase  amounting  to  20  to  34 
percent  over  a  2-year  period;  in  March 
1969,  union  demands  on  airlines  were 
settled  with  a  25.5  percent  wage  in- 
crease; in  Buffalo,  a  recent  settlement 
with  the  electricians  union  included  a 
$3.40  hourly  raise,  which  will  bring  their 
wage-fringe  payments  to  nearly  $10  an 
hour  by  raid-1971.  Productivity  increases 
are  nowhere  near  these  levels. 

While  increases  of  this  kind  seem  most 
attractive  to  those  who  receive  them, 
they  should  ask  themselves,  as  we  all 
must  ask  ourselves,  what  such  settle- 
ments are  doing  to  our  economy  in  gen- 
eral and  to  the  job  security  of  American 
workingmen  in  particular.  Unit  labor 
costs  are  soaring,  with  May  1969  unit  la- 
bor cost  for  manufacturing  being  the 
highest  on  record.  In  1968  the  increase 
in  hourly  compensation  outstripped  in- 
creases in  productivity  by  more  than  4 

percent.  ,„„„ 

We  are  in  critical  times.  In  1070,  con- 
tracts wih  be  negotiated  for  close  to  6 


million  workers  in  major  industries.  Will 
any  reasonable  restraint  be  exercised? 
I  am  not  encouraged.  The  railway  clerks 
have  announced  wage  demands  of  about 
SI. 50  per  hour;  a  Teamster's  union  in 
the  west  coast  soft  drink  industry  has 
demanded  a  "per  container  royalty" 
which  would  mean  an  estimated  $19,500 
per  year  per  employee. 

It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  leaders  and 
members  of  labor  unions  for  wanting 
more  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  blame  busi- 
ness "leaders  for  passing  their  increased 
labor  costs  on  to  their  customers,  when- 
ever possible.  Yet,  sooner  rather  than 
later,  we  must  face  up  to  the  facts  that 
these  inflationary  wage  increases: 
Rob  us  all  of  purchasing  power; 
Pick  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  on 
fixed  incomes; 

Seriously  damage  our  position  in  com- 
petitive world  markets;  and 

Undermine  the  job  security  of  Amer- 
ican workers. 

How  should  we  deal  with  this  corro- 
sive problem?  Wage  and  price  controls? 
I  sincerely  hope  not.  The  destruction  of 
free  collective  bargaining  and  the  end- 
ing of  business  decisions  made  free  of 
government  coercion  would  be  a  bitter 
price  to  pay. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  courageous 
and  constructive  steps  already  taken  or 
proposed  in  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
fields.  The  extension  of  the  surtax,  care- 
ful control  of  the  money  supply,  and 
substantial  cuts  in  Federal  spending, 
among  other  measures,  are  essential  to 
success.  They  are  essential,  but  they  are 
not  enough.  In  the  completely  free  mar- 
ket of  classical  economics  they  would 
probably  have  been  sufficient,  but  we 
now  live  in  a  different  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another 
dimension  to  the  problem,  an  intangible, 
a  human  dimension.  Recent  days  have 
seen  the  culmination  of  one  of  the  great 
enterprises  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Surely  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  of  self- 
discipline,  of  restraint  and  devotion 
demonstrated  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  putting  our  men  on  the  moon,  can 
and  should  be  appUed  to  other  great 
challenges  facing  the  Nation. 

What  is  now  needed  in  the  struggle 
against  the  disease  of  inflation  is  an- 
other national  commitment,  a  moral 
commitment,  if  you  like.  A  commitment 
by  labor  leaders  to  practice  restraint 
and  lead  their  members  responsibly;  a 
commitment  by  business  to  hold  prices  in 
line;  a  commitment  by  workers  to  pro- 
duce more  and  earn  every  dollar  of  in- 
creased wages,  and  a  commitment  by  the 
administration  and  Congress  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  foster  produc- 
tivity, equity,  stability,  and  hold  down 
the  cost  of  Government. 

The  top  bill  we  are  voting  on  today  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  do  the  job  of  fighting 
inflation  alone.  To  subdue  inflation  will 
require  what  has  been  called  a  spirit  of 
creative  collaboration  among  business, 
labor,  and  government.  We  dare  wait  no 
longer.  We  need  wait  no  lonegr.  We 
must  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  indications  I  have  from 
many,  many  businessmen  and  bankers 
that  I  have  talked  with  in  recent  days 
leads  me  to  believe  that  inflation  is  as 


much  psychological  as  anything  else. 
This  is  why  it  is  very  important  that 
the  amendment  to  extend  the  surtax  for 
5  percent  from  January  1  to  June  30. 
1970  pass,  because  if  we  act  on  this  meas- 
ure for  a  6-month  period  only,  the  bank- 
ing community,  the  business  community, 
labor,  and  the  consumer  may  not  take 
seriously  our  intention  to  stick  to  the 
difficult  and  demanding  course  we  have 
set  to  fight  inflation.  We  must  eliminate 
the  uncertainty  about  whether  this  tax 
will  die  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  trend 
set  by  the  administration  to  fight  infla- 
tion is  the  trend  we  should  keep  until 
the  battle  has  been  won. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  series  of  tele- 
grams I  have  received  today  from  .some 
of  the  Nations  most  prominent  and 
respected  businessmen  and  from  promi- 
nent bankers  throughout  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Virtually  without  exception— 
every  one  of  these  deeply  concerned, 
knowledgeable  men  urge  that  the  surtax 
be  extended,  and  they  mean  for  a  full 
year— not  just  a  half  a  loaf,  but  a  full 
loaf.  It  would  stand  as  the  most  concrete 
indication  of  our  serious  intention  to 
meet  this  problem  of  inflation  head  on 
which  is  doing  such  irreparable  damage 
to  farmers,  consumers,  businessmen, 
working  men,  retirees,  people  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  just  to  mention  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
telegrams  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

July  31.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  would  respectfully  urge  support  of  the 
President  In  his  request  for  extension  of  the 
surtax,  and  I  would  hope  for  the  full  year. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  future  does  not  make 
for  stability  in  the  market  place.  The  fight 
against  infiation  has  yet  to  be  won.  and  with- 
out the  surtax  mav  well  be  lost.  Govern- 
ment must  lead  this  fight  and  Congress  must 
give  it  the  tools  for  it  to  succeed.  High  re- 
gards. _ 

Ltxcrus  D.  Clay. 


Senator  Charles  Percy  : 

It   is   my   deep   conviction   that   no   issue 
facing    the    nation    today    is    more    critical 
than  the  threat  of  further  inflation.  There- 
fore    I    join    my    associate.    Arthur   Larkin. 
President  of  General  Foods,  in  urging  prompt 
Senate  action  to  extend  the  surtax  on  in- 
come. The  danger  to  our  economic  strength 
which  is  implicit  in  today's  attack  on  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  real  and  present  and 
requires  every  reasonable  step  to  avert  It. 
Charles  G.  Mortimer. 
Chairman.   Executive  Committee.   Gen- 
eral Foods  Corp. 

New   York,   N.Y.. 

July    31.    1969 
Senator  Charles  Percy. 
U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  my  judgment,  the  immedlat*  passage 
of  the  surtax  is  important,  first,  to  reassure 
the  foreign  holders  of  our  short  term  debt 
that  we  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  sound- 
ness of  our  currency  and  to  curb  inflation. 
Secondly,  to  reassure  the  market  and  those 
who  accumulate  capital  in  all  walks  ot  "'« 
that  we  are  going  to  relieve  this  uncertainty 
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In  our  fiscal  aiTairs  and  protect  our  dollar 
value.  Finally,  we  want  to  assure  our  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders  that  we  will  continue 
to  have  capital  accumulation  and  capital  ex- 
penditures so  as  to  ensure  growth,  develop- 
ment and  employment.  It  Is  f>erlod8  of  un- 
certainty which  cause  the  postponement  of 
development  programs  and  can  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  our  economic  growth. 
Best  regards, 

Robert  B.  Anderson. 

New   York.   N.T.. 

July  31.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H    Percy, 
U.S.  Senate  Building 
Washington.  D.C  : 

Dear  Chuck  :  Surtax  Is  more  Important  to 
the  country  and  its  economic  capability  for 
all  the  needs  so  plaguing  it  than  the  unfor- 
tunate politics  now  in  its  way.  I  plead  for 
statesmanship  and  passage. 

Pred  R.   Kappel. 
International  Paper  Co. 

CiN-ciNNATi.  Ohio,  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate: 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  this  mes- 
sage Is  to  communicate  our  full  sup- 
p>ort  for  the  extension  of  the  Federal  surtax. 
In  our  opinion  the  extension  is  essential  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  country.  It  is 
needed  to  help  curb  inflation  and  to  demon- 
starte  our  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Unless  every  effort  is  made 
to  curtail  Inflation,  we  forsee  serious  eco- 
nomic consequsnces. 

Neil  McElroy. 
The  Procter  4  Gamble  Co. 

Akron.  Ohio, 

July  31,1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Bu-.lding, 
Washington.  DC. 

The  Presidents  surtax  program  Is  on  the 
right  track  in  fighting  inflation  and  the  best 
Interests  of  business  labor  and  the  consumer 
will  be  served  by  acting  favorably  now.  In 
my  opinion  and  many  others  in  our  shop 
the  cycle  of  increased  wages  due  to  Inflation 
and  its  accompanying  rising  prices  has  al- 
ready reached  a  very  dangerous  p>olnt  ad- 
versely affecting  the  future  well  being  of  all 
these  groups. 

E.  J.  Thomas. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

S.\N   Francisco.  Calif.. 

July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chuck:  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
surt.ix  be  extended  as  recommended  by  the 
President  unless  inflation  is  stopped.  Busi- 
ness, labor  and  the  consumer  will  suffer  the 
serious  effects  of  a  recession.  I  urge  you  to 
give  full  support  to  passage  of  the  surtax 
measure. 

D.  J.  Russell. 
Chairman,  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio, 

July  31,1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C: 

Immediate  enactment  of  surtax  important 
to  protect  position  of  outstanding  billions  of 
dollars  abroad  and  even  more  urgent  to  leave 
inflationary  pressures  reflected  In  skyrocket- 
ing wages  and  explosive  prices  as  well  as 
excessive  interest  rates  here  at  home.  Latter 
includes  cost  to  government  of  borrowed 
money.  Witness  110-year  record  rate  of  7.75 
pircent  set  yesterday  on  refunding  notes. 
Continuing  uncertainty  bound  to  stem  from 
piecemeal  extension  of  surtax  and  this  dis- 
torts  timing   and   stabilization   of   business 


poUdea  and  plans.  Appreciate  your  forceful 
Interest. 
Personal  reg^arda, 

Harold  Boeschenstkin. 
Owens  Coming  fiberglas  Corp. 

New  Orleans,  La., 

July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 

U.S.  Senator, 

New  Senate  BiMlding,  ' 

Washington,  D.C: 

Failure  to  enact  surtax  In  my  opinion  will: 
First,  simply  serve  to  further  Increase  in- 
flation, attest,  the  increase  steel  prices.  Sec- 
ond, at  some  point  labor  must  become  more 
aware  of  the  problems  Involved,  and  thirdly. 
consumer  price  index  would  indicate  that 
If  Inflation  is  not  checked  we  will  hardly  be 
able  to  escape  recession.  Most  important,  the 
Indecision  on  this  surtax  to  me  has  been  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  recent 
market  decline.  If  the  American  public  has 
a  bad  dose  of  medicine  to  take  I  believe  they 
would  rather  know  about  It. 
Best  regards, 

Alvtn  H.  Howard. 
Weil  Labouisse  Friedrichs  <fe  Co. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  urging  your  support 
of  the  re-enactment  of  the  surtax  coupled 
with  great  efforts  to  reduce  government  ex- 
penditures. It  is  Imperative  that  inflation 
which  Is  doing  so  much  harm  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  be  checked.  Greater  taxes 
which  would  reduce  consumer  buying  power 
and  slow  up  business  expansion,  provided 
these  taxes  are  not  spent  by  the  Government 
but  used  to  create  a  surplus  in  the  Federal 
budget,  are  necessary  at  this  dangerous  time. 
My  company  and  I  personally  will  gladly  pay 
our  share  of  this  Increased  tax  as  a  means 
of  correcting  something  that  is  damaging  our 
country  now  and  may  be  catastrophic  In  the 
future  unless  proper  steps  are  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  slttiation.  With  great  respect. 
Langbourne  M.  Williams, 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 

Freeport  Sulfur  Co. 

San  Francisco,  C.\lif., 

July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  views  on 
the  surtax,  am  convinced  that  an  extension 
Is  of  lu-gent  Importance  for  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  Teasoaa. 

This  extension  certainly  should  be  no  less 
than  through  December  31  and  ideally  should 
continue  through  the  first  six  months  of 
1970.  I  accept  without  reservation  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  of  July  29  with  respect  to 
the  surtax  as  to  the  effects  of  inflation  on 
major  sectors  of  the  American  economy.  It 
is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the  consequences 
of  continued  escalation  In  prices  would  be 
to  erode  the  international  financial  and 
political  position  of  the  United  States  to 
adversely  affect  all  major  sectors  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  to  greatly  intensify  those 
social  problems  with  which  both  government 
and  business  must  deal. 

Emmett  G.  Solomon, 
Chairman   of   the   Board,   Crocker   Citi- 
zens National  Bank. 

Detroit,   Mich, 

July  31,  1969. 
Hen.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Doubts  concerning  continuation  of  the 
surtax  have  already  dangerously  reinforced 
popular  skepticism  as  to  the  government's 
resolution  to  press  the  fight  on  price  Infla- 


tion to  a  finish.  Inflationary  actions  based  on 
these  doubts  aggravate  incalculably  the  diffi- 
culty of  that  goal.  Also  every  added  dollar  of 
Treasury  deficit  from  lower  tax  revenues  re- 
quired a  dollar  of  Inflationary  deflcit  financ- 
ing. I  lu^  an  end  to  this  damaging  uncer- 
tainty by  prompt  action  In  continuing  the 
surtax.  We  know  from  experiences  elsewhere 
that  price  inflation  is  worse  than  any  known 
alternatives. 

Roland  A.  Mewhort, 
President,  Manufacturers  National  Bank 
of  Detroit. 

Washington,  DC. 

July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  utmost  effort  to  secure  Immediate  ex- 
tension of  surtax  to  help  curb  the  present 
rate  of  Inflation  which  Is  causing  rapidly  ris- 
ing consumer  prices,  excessive  intereet  rates 
and  damaging  wage  increases.  Uncertainty 
over  surtax  compounds  these  problems,  ren- 
ders business  planning  difficult  and  further 
contributes  to  a  confused  economic  situation. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  how  important  this 
is  to  industry. 

BniNY  Mason.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Union  Carbide 
Corp. 

St.  Paul.  Minn., 

July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wasliington,  D.C: 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
immediately  enact  extension  of  the  surtax, 
preferably  at  the  present  rate  of  10  percent 
with  reduction  to  5  percent  Jan.  1,  1970, 
followed  by  expiration  June  30.  1970,  with 
fiscal  and  monetary  restraints  beginning  to 
show  effect  in  the  efforts  to  control  inflation, 
continuing  the  surtax  Is  imperative.  Soaring 
interest  rates,  prices,  wages,  and  the  rising 
cost  of  living  continue  to  threaten  our  Na- 
tion's economic  position  and  the  well-being 
of  all  our  people.  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  give  your  full  sup- 
port to  extension  of  the  surtax  because  of  its 
prime  Importance  in  bringing  inflationary 
pressures  under  control. 

Bert  S.  Cross. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer. 

New  York, 
July  31,1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  continued  strength  of  Inflationary 
pressures,  despite  the  strong  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  which  have  been  in  ef- 
fect for  a  number  of  months,  points  to  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  action  to  extend 
the  surcharge.  Such  action  will  allow  further 
time  In  which  the  corrective  forces  working 
on  the  economy  may  have  their  results  and 
win  also  demonstrate  internationally  that 
we  intend  to  maintain  the  strength  of  our 
economy  and  our  currency.  The  proposed 
program  of  progressive  reduction  in  the  sur- 
charge will  also  require  Increased  restraint 
In  Federal  exptendltures.  I  therefore  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  complete  action  on  the 
House-approved  bill  Immediately.  I  fully 
agree  that  tax  reform  should  be  given  a 
very  high  priority,  but  I  strongly  urge  that 
major  tax  legislation  should  only  be  enacted 
by  Congress  after  further  careful  analysis. 
M.  L.  Haider. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
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flatlon  and  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the 
NaUon  are  encouraged  by  reported  agree- 
ment in  the  Senate  to  extend  surUx  at  10 
percent  for  six  months.  We  also  strongly 
urge  a  second  six  month  extension  at  the 
tapering  off  rate  of  5  percent. 

Morgan  Transfer  Co. 

Sarasota,  Pla.. 

July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H  Percy, 
Washington,  DC  : 

Immediate  enactment  of  surtax  is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  sound  fiscal  and  economic  pol- 
icy. 

Frederick  H   Mueller, 
Former  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 

July  31, 1969. 
Hon  CHARLES  H.  Percy 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,   DC: 

Extension  of  the  surtax  is  vital  as  one  of 
the  tools  to  help  cool  our  Inflationary  econ- 
omy. Our  deteriorating  position  In  balance 
of  trade  is  going  to  accelerate  and  put  fur- 
ther pressure  on  balonce  of  payments  as  we 
are  slowly  pricing  ourselves  out  of  world  mar- 
kets as  the  rate  of  Inflation  Is  not  being 
offset  by  productivity  or  technological  Im- 
provement. 

Charles  H.  Sommer. 

Af onsanfo  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.C, 

July  31. 1969. 
Hon.  CHARLES  Percy; 

Strongly  urge  and  support  extension  of 
surtax  for  the  six  months  period.  Many  un- 
knowns fiscally  both  here  and  in  interna- 
tional money  markets.  Highly  desirable  In  my 
opinion  to  show  this  fiscal  responsibility. 
Charles  F.  Myers.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Burlington  Industries  Inc. 

July  31,  1969. 
Urge   members   of   U.S.   Senate,   place   na- 
tional interests  above  partisan  considerations 
and  extend   10%    surtax  through  December 
31,    1969   and   continue   surtax   at   5%    level 
for  6  months  following  January  1,  1970. 
Charles  P.  McCormick, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  McCormick  Ink 
<t   Company,   Inc..   Baltimore,  Md. 


July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  advocated  the 
extension  of  the  surtax  and  believe  strongly 
the  surtax  Is  a  necessary  measure  against  In- 


RICHMOND.  Va.,  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  I*ercy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  support  the 
currently  proposed  six  month  extension  of 
the  surtax  because  I  believe  that  some  action 
In  this  area  is  needed  now  to  fight  Infiatlon. 
At  the  same  time  I  urge  you  to  strongly  re- 
sist coupling  the  surtax  extension  with  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  which  Is  as 
necessary  to  keep  United  States  business 
competitive  In  world  markets  as  halting  In- 
flation. 

Richard  S.  Reynolds,  Jr  , 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Reynolds  MetaU 
Co.  

Worcester.  Mass., 

July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

Urge  immediate  enactment  of  surtax  with 
reduction    next    year.    This    is    the    major 
method  Congress  has  in  halting  inflation. 
Milton  P.  Hiogins, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Norton  Co. 

Boston.  Mass., 

July  31.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  earnestly  urge  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral surtax  for  as  long  as  Vietnam  war  con- 
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tlnues  and  significant  minorities  question 
our  national  resolve  to  tackle  threatening 
domestic  problems. 

Louis  W.  Cabot. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Cabot  Corp. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Inflation  Is  the  real  danger  In  this  country 
affecting  all  business,  labor  and  the  con- 
sumer Immediate  relnactment  of  the  surtax 
Is  the  most  important  contribution  Congress 
could  make  to  the  country's  welfare. 

George  H.  Love, 

Hanna  &  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  July  31,  1959. 
Hon.  CHARLES  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  the  prompt  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax as  an  essential  notice  to  the  nation  that 
America  means  to  halt  the  inflationary  spiral 
that  is  presently  eroding  the  consumers  pur- 
chasing power.  We  believe  the  enactment  of 
the  surtax  to  be  probably  the  most  Important 
step  in  the  stabilization  of  prices,  labor,  and 
costs   In  our  Judgment  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax coupled  viith  Federal  frugality  will  do  a 
lot  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 
Ralph  Lazarus. 
Chairman,  Federated  Department  Stores. 
Fred    Lazarus.    Jr.. 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Fed- 
erated Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

July   31,    1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Congress  will  do  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
economy  If  it  falls  to  extend  the  surtax  for 
12  calendar  months  as  requested  by  President 
Nixon.  Inflation  must  be  slowed  to  keep 
American  Industry  competitive  in  worldwide 
competition.  ^.  ..     „ 

Loss  of  this  position  will  cause  high  un- 
emplovment  and  great  damage  to  the  con- 
sumer' I  urge  immediate  enactment  of  the 
surtax  to  avoid  these  consequences. 

Sincerely, 

G.  W.  Humphrey, 
Chairman   of   the    Board,    the    Hanna 
Mining  Co. 


The  Lane  Co.,  Inc., 
Alta  Vista,  Va.,  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Washington.  DC:  ^  „..  . 

While  I  don't  like  to  pay  taxes  any  better 
than  any  one  else.  I  think  reducing  our  in- 
flation to  produce  a  sound  dollar  is  one  of  the 
most  ImporUnt  things  we  can  do.  Therefore. 
I  am  for  renewing  the  surtax  as  per  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

E.  H.  Lane. 

Chairman. 

Fairchild  Printing  Service,  Inc., 

Bensenville,  III..  July  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Senate   Building,    Washington,    D.C: 

Tight  money  has  caused  sharp  drop  in 
orders.  The  surtax  will  not  curb  inflation. 
With  union  wage  demands  even  higher,  try 
for  compromise  at  five  percent. 

Mr.  Burton  Fairchild. 

Montana  Power  Co.. 
Butte.  Mont.,  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Chakles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  believe  that  inflation  is  our  Nation's  most 
serious  domestic  problem,  but  that  very  im- 
portant progress  now  is  being  made  to  halt 


lU  erosive  effects  Failure  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax would  nullify  the  progress  being  made, 
would  stimulate  inflation,  would  adversely 
affect  the  cost  of  living,  the  building  of  new 
houses  and  the  ability  of  the  consumers  of 
America  to  buy  what  they  require  I  urge  you 
to  favor  the  continuation  of  the  surtax. 
JOHN  E.  Corette, 

Chairman. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Immediate  enactment  of  surtax  necessary 
to  help  stop  inflation  which  Is  the  major 
problem  facing  the  Nation  today.  Labor  busi- 
ness consumers,  and  Government  all  are 
being  damaged  seriously  by  rapidly  increas- 
ing prices.  Recommend  immediate  passage  of 

the  President's  bill. 

Joseph  B.  Hall. 

Sencore.  Inc., 
Addison, /U,  July  30.  1969. 

Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
Senate  Office  BuHiing, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Tight  monev  has  caused  new  booked  orders 
to  drop  drastically  for  past  month.  I  fear 
over  correction  of  economy  and  concern  that 
surtax  will  not  curb  inflation  as  long  as 
union  leaders  get  settlements  they  are  now 
getting.  Strongly  suggest  not  reinstating  sur- 
tax or  to  compromise  at  5  percent  level. 
Herb  Bowden. 

President. 

General  Foods  Corp.. 

July  31,  1969. 

Senator  Charles  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C:  

On  behalf  of  management  of  General  Fooas 
Corporation  I  wish  to  advise  you  of  our  con- 
tinuing conviction  that  extension  of  the  in- 
come surtax  is  in  the  best  economic  interest 
of  the  whole  Nation.  Despite  added  burden 
that  surtax  implies  lor  our  corporation  and 
for  all  of  us  as  individuals,  we  agree  with 
President  Nixon  that  enactment  is  impera- 
tive to  prevent  still  higher  living  costs  and 
further  erosion  of  the  dollar.  We  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  rising  cost  of  living  because 
of  our  direct  interest  in  food  prices  and  we 
believe  that  all  reasonable  steps  must  be 
taken  to  ease  inflationary  pressures  Conse- 
quently we  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly  and  decisively  on  th's  crucial  issue. 
Arthur  E.  Larkin,  Jr.. 

President. 


Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 

Chicago,  III..  July  31,1969. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  believe  that  the  need  for  immediate 
enactment  of  the  surtax  extension  Is  impera- 
tive to  curb  infiation  and  assure  the  stability 
of  the  dollar.  Prompt  congressional  action 
will  serve  to  dissipate  the  Inflationary  ex- 
pectations which  are  prevalent  In  the  minus 
of  manv  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity and  the  consuming  public. 

Donald  M.  Graham. 

Chairman. 

Central  National  Bank 

OF  Chicago. 
Chicago.  III.,  July  31. 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Respectfully  urge  upon  you  and  all  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Congress  enactment  of  the  sur- 
tax  extension  today.  The  need  to  curb  in- 
flation as  the  number  one  order  of  domestic 
business  seems  tw)  clear  to  require  further 
comment.   Without  it,   no  effort  to  protect 
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the  working  man  In  the  value  of  his  labor, 
or  the  consumer  In  the  solvency  of  his  house- 
hold can  succeed.  The  surtax  Is  clearly  the 
cornerstone  of  both  economic  and  pwycho- 
loglcal  evidence  that  this  vital  Job  will  be 
done  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  failure  to 
extend  it  today  will  be  universally  taken  as  a 
clear  signal  that  runaway  inflation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  way  of  life  and  will  lead  to 
an  uncontrollable  surge  to  anticipatory  in- 
flation throughout  the  economy.  This  Is  the 
time  to  say  we  mean  it.  and  surtax  extension 
is   the  way  of  saying  it. 

Robert  I.  Logan, 

President. 

National  Security  Bank, 
Chicago,  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Hon   Charles  Percy, 
US   Senate, 
Wasfiingtan,  DC: 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  extention  of 
the  surtax  and  agree  with  the  President's 
statement  with  respect  to  the  importance  of 
this  action  as  it  effect  the  general  economy 
of  this  country. 

Harey  p.  Pavis. 

Mid  City  National  Bank. 

Chicago.  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Hoa.XHARLES  H.  Percy, 
US   Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

For  sound  economic  and  military  policy 
essential  to  pass  appropriation  for  ABM  ex- 
tend surtax  for  12  months. 

E.  M.  Bakwin, 

President. 

CriY  National  Bank  of  Kankakee, 

Kankakee.  111..  July  31.  1969. 
Senator  Ch.arles  Percy, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Trust  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
vote  for  surtax  extension  today.  Seems  to 
us  that  Government  can  show  that  It  is 
exercising  fiscal  responsibility  to  our  citizens 
as  well  as  the  world  by  passage.  Almost  to  a 
man  our  customers  complain  about  our  in- 
flationary econom>.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  failure  to  extend  surtax  will  aggravate 
an  already  bad  sltuaiion. 

Don  R.  Prank. 

President. 

The  Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago. 

Chicago.  III.,  July  31.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  We  urge  you  to  press 
for  extension  of  the  ten  percent  surtax.  Con- 
tinuation of  this  legislation  is  essential  If 
administration  efforts  to  contain  inlation  are 
to  be  effective.  We  consider  the  danger  of  un- 
controlled inflation  the  most  critical  problem 
facing  business  and  labor. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  Byron  Smith, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

City  National  Bank., 
Metropolis,  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charle;  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Building. 
Washi7igton,  DC: 

Our  present  inflationary  trend  must  be 
permanently  halted.  Monetary  restraint  is 
not  enough  and  at  present  levels  is  too  severe 
on  many  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Fiscal  policy  must  continue  to  be  such 
to  show  dramatically  and  internationally  for 
determined  efforts  to  get  our  economy  house 
in  order. 

Continued  inflation  In  U.S.  has  grave  fi- 
nancial and  economic  consequences  world 
wide. 

Surtax  would  be  continued  to  re-assure 
our  economic  allies  abroad  of  our  desire  to 
combat  inflation  and  to  reestablish  Interna- 
tional monetary  stability. 


We  certainly  should   move  as   quickly  as 
possible    towards    tax   reforms    but   for    the 
sake  of  our  economy  sur-tax  extension  can- 
not wait. 
Opinion  of  banker  of  50  years  experience. 
Ltndeli,  W.  Sttjgois, 

President. 

State  National  Bank, 
Evanston,  III.,  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Immediate  extension  of  the  surtax  is  nec- 
essary to  combat  inflation.  Lack  of  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility caused  our  present  problems. 
Please  show  some  fortitude  now. 

Robert  Humphrey. 

President. 

F^rst  Arlington  National  Bank, 
Arlington  Heights.  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  A.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Failure  to  pass  surtax  at  this  junctvire 
would  be  interpreted  by  business  community 
as  retreat  from  administration  position.  In 
fight  on  inflation  price  increases  not  yet 
slowed  much  less  arrested.  Tight  money 
makes  no  appreciable  dent  in  demand  for 
money  to  expend  Consider  surtax  passage 
crucial. 

Douglas  W.  Dodds. 

Springfield  Marine  Bank. 
Springfield,  Ill._  July  31.  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Tremendously  important  to  enact  surtax. 
If  the  current  acceleration  of  inflation  at 
better  than  a  4';  rate  Is  not  checked,  busi- 
ness, labor,  farmers  and  the  consumer  will 
suffer.  Without  a  strong  fiscal  and  monetary 
stand,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  answer  will 
be  enactment  of  stringent  credit,  wage  and 
price  controls. 
Sincerely. 

WiLLARD  Bunn.  Jr., 

President. 

Downers  Grove  National  Bank, 
Downers  Grove,  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   D.C.: 

We  strongly  urge  immediate  passage  of 
bill  to  continue  the  surtax.  At  last  we  are 
making  an  honest  effort  to  cure  the  economic 
disease,  don't  stop  the  medicine  at  the  first 
sign  of  recovery.  Let's  go  for  the  total  end  of 
deficient  spending  and  reduction  of  debt. 
We  concur  completely  with  President  Nixon's 
statement  of  yesterday  on  this  subject. 
William  Westrup, 

President. 

National  Boulevard  Bank  or  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III.,  July  31.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Waslmigton,   D.C.: 

Strongly  endorse  continuance  of  surtax  as 
requested  by  President.  Tax  urgently  needed 
to  stabilize  money  markets  and  in  battle  to 
control  Inflation  so  damaging  to  consumers, 
labor,  and  business. 

H.  W.  Wanders, 

President. 

State  Bank. 
Glenview.  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Percy  :  Urge  that  the  Senate  ex- 
tend the  surtax  immediately  in  order  to  re- 
tard inflation  which  is  a  threat  to  all  con- 
sumers and  eventually  will  bring  about  a 
precipitous  decline  in  business. 

John  H.   Eeauliea, 


First  Trust  &  Saving  Bank, 
Taylorville,  III.,  July  31.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Continuance  of  surtax  mandatory  to  help 
curb  devastating  inflation.  Erosion  of  the 
dollar  penalizes  farmer,  small  business  man 
and  ultimately  labor.  Consumers  especially 
retired  on  fixed  income  seriously  injured. 
Surtax  must  be  coupled  with  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  cutback  in  Government  spending 
or  surtax  may  have  negative  effect. 
W.  B.  Larsen, 

President. 

The  First  National  Bank  or  Peoria, 

Peoria,  III.,  July  31   1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  you  to  vigorously  support  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  as  recommended  by  the 
administration.  Inflation  is  our  country's 
greatest  enemy  and  it  is  about  to  overwhelm 
our  economy  with  disastrous  Impact  to  busi- 
ness, labor,  farmers  and  the  consumer.  Fail- 
ure to  support  the  surtax  extension  would 
be  unwitting  sabotage  to  what  should  be 
an  all  out  national  cause. 

James  L.  Johnson. 

President. 

Chicago,  III..  July  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Cha  les  H.  Percy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  need  to  control  inflation  through 
sound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  is  a  mat- 
ter of  top  national  priority.  Monetary  con- 
trols through  the  banking  system  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.  The  immediate  enactment 
and  continuance  of  the  10';  surtax,  along 
with  control  and  reduction  of  Government 
expenditures,  will  prevent  the  continued  in- 
creased cost  of  living  and  restore  confidence 
in  the  dollar.  We  urge  your  support  of  sound 
Government  fiscal  policies. 

Lasaple  National  Bank. 

Edgemont  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 

Belleville.  III..  July  31, 1969. 
Senator  Chas.  Percy, 
Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  favor  extension  of  surtax.  If  this  is  not 
done  I  am  fearful  of  the  inflationary  re- 
sults. ' 

Chas.  L.  Daily. 

President. 

Alton  Banking  &  Trust  Co., 

Alton,  III.,  July  31. 1969 
Hon.   Charles  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate  Building.  Washington.  DC: 

Inflation  is  the  number  one  enemy  of 
this  country  and  the  enactment  of  the  sur- 
tax is  vital  to  the  well  being  and  security 
of  every  American.  Preservation  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  at  or  near  present 
level  must  be  maintained.  Savings  of  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen  are  at  stake.  Please 
do  all  you  can  to  stop  dead  in  its  tracks 
this  insidious  monster  (inflation)  bent  on 
destroying  all  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  worked  and  struggled  to  achieve. 
Lawrence  Keller. 

President. 

First  Granite  City  National  Bank. 

Granite  City,  III..  July  30,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C: 

It  is  not  possible  to  overstress  the  im- 
portance of  extending  the  10  percent  surtax 
along  the  lines  requested  by  President  Nixon. 
Failure  of  Congress  to  do  this  would  with- 
out question  result  In  an  inflationary  up- 
surge which  could  be  fatal  to  our  economy.  I 
strongly  endorse  an  intelligent  approach  to 
tax   reform   but  this  cannot   be   on  a   crash 
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basis.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  firmly  committed  to  tax  re- 
form and  win  do  everything  In  lU  power 
to  assist  In  the  passage  of  an  equitable  bill. 
Please  urge  your  associates  in  the  Senate 
to  "stop  playing  politics  with  the  life  sav- 
ings of  the  people  they  represent." 

Paul  H.  Lichtenberger, 

President. 

Spring  Valley  City  Bank, 
Spring  Valley.  III..  July  31, 1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Washington.  DC: 

Imperative  that  Congress  pass  extension 
of  the  stirtax  in  order  to  sustain  the  fight 

against  inflation. 

R.  J.  Luther. 
Vice  President. 

Canton  State  Bank. 
Canton,  III.,  July  31, 1969. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We    urge    the    enactment    of    the    surtax 

Immediately. 

C.  C.  Mason, 

President. 

Elmhurst  National  Bank, 
Elmhurst,  III..  July  31, 1969. 
Senator  Chakles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urgently  request  immediate  enactment  of 
surtax  extension.  The  curse  of  inflation  is 
almost   unbearable   to   all   segments   of   the 

economy. 

Donald  M.  Carlson, 

President. 

State  Bank  op  Freeport, 

July  31.  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC: 

An  Immediate  enactment  of  the  surtax  is 
most  important  now  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
further  inflation.  Our  momentum  of  Infla- 
tion is  now  reaching  alarming  proportions 
and  must  be  slowed  to  avoid  disaster  later. 
The  only  real  serious  attempt  to  cut  Infla- 
tion however  will  be  governments  leadership 
in  cutting  their  own  exi>endltures. 

Everett  L.  Wright. 

President. 

Exchange  Na^honal  Bank  of  Chicago, 

July  31.1969. 
Continuation  of  the  surtax  imperative.  In- 
flation has  reached  record-breaking  propor- 
tions and  monetary  policy  alone  simply  can- 
not do  the  Job  necessary  to  reverse  It.  Sky 
high  interest  rates  and  tight  credit  are  badly 
hurting  small  businesses,  housing,  and  state 
and  municipal  improvements,  but  the  im- 
balances they  cause  are  damaging  to  the 
enUre  nation.  Failure  to  extend  surcharge 
would  make  such  distortion  even  worse. 
Samltel  William  Sax. 

President. 

First  National  Bank. 
Centralia.  III.,  July  31, 1969. 
Senator  Ch.arles  H.  Percy. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Out  of  town  yesterday,  hope  statement 
still  useful.  Strongly  urge  Senate  approve 
Immediate  enactment  of  surtax  as  recom- 
mended by  President.  Agree  with  Represent- 
ative Hale  Boggs  that  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  should  not  play  a  game 
of  brinkmanship  with  this  crucial  fiscal 
measure.  Business,  labor,  farmers  and  con- 
sumers can  ill  afford  continuation  of  infla- 
tion at  present  rate.  Enactment  of  surtax  will 
help  slow  down  present  Inflationary  spiral. 

Ben  Ober. 

President. 


Southside  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Peoria.  III.,  July  30, 1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Polct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Continued  Inflation  will  cause  our  areas 
lEirgest  employer  to  lose  sales  In  the  Inter- 
national market  thus  catising  wide  spread 
economic  hardships  in  Peoria.  The  farmers 
are  already  hurt  by  this  Inflation.  A  great 
majority  of  our  senior  citizens  have  had  to 
lower  their  standard  of  living  because  of 
inflation.  The  continuation  of  the  surux  is 
a  must  and  I  hope  you  will  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  see  that  It  does  continue. 
Very  sincerely, 

William  R.  Ward. 

President. 

Commercial  National  Bank. 

Peoria.  III.,  July  30, 1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Letting  surtax  die  would  be 
an  act  of  political  delinquency,  a  substitu- 
tion of  narrow  partisanship  for  statesman- 
ship. Inflationary  psychology  is  still  rampant 
in  downstate  Illinois.  People  don't  believe 
the  government  means  it.  Consequences  of 
overbraklng  are  real  but  not  nearly  as  dis- 
astrous as  releasing  brakes  too  soon.  Small 
business  men  including  farmers  already  are 
pressed,  cannot  pass  inflationary  costs  on, 
increasing  the  probabilities  of  failure.  Re- 
tired people  and  public  employees  are  being 
seriously  victimized  by  inflation.  Strongly 
urge  support  of  President  Nixon's  plan  for 
extension  of  the  surtax. 

David  E.  Connor. 

President. 

Millikin   National   Bank. 

Decatur.  Ill,  Juiy  30,  1969. 
Hon   Charle-3  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Percy:  An  urgent  line  to  en- 
courage your  support  of  continuing  the  in- 
come surtax.  Our  over-stimulated,  over- 
inflated  economy  is  starting  to  show  early 
signs  that  the  tax  and  other  measures  are 
starting  to  be  effective.  Consider  this  tax 
imperative  to  assist  in  the  staunching  of  the 
inflationary  trends  In  the  economy. 
Respectfully. 

Ray    G     Livasy. 

President. 


St.  Clair  National  Bank. 
Belleville.  III..  Jtily  30.  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  We  strongly  wish  your 
support  for  immediate  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax as  proposed  by  President  Nixon  as  Im- 
perative to  the  stability  of  the  economy  and 
the  exercise  of  fiscal  responsibility.  To  a'low 
this  measure  to  expire  would  have  serious 
effects  on  all  phases  of  the  economy  and 
would  further  worsen  an  alresidy  tense  situ- 
ation as  to  business,  labor,  farming,  and  con- 
sumers. Also  enactment  at  once  would  cer- 
tainly further  international  understanding  of 
financial  developments  of  United  States  and 
Western  Europe.  It  will  assist  in  restraining 
inflation  In  the  United  States  and  restoring 
equilibrium  in  balance  of  payments. 
Harold  Knollhoft. 

President. 

Granitt  City  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Granite  City,  III.,  July  30,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
We  urge  immediate  enactment  of  the  sur- 

Every  facility  of  our  economy  Is  dependent 
upon  retardation  of  inflation.  Our  industrial 


community,  Including  labor,  business  and 
farmers,  are  all  adversely  affected  and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  recognize  the  Imperative 
necessity  to  put  an  end  to  Inflation. 

This  Is  a  flght  that  we  must  win  for  the 
good  of  all. 

Sincerely. 

Ernest  A.  Karandjeff. 

President. 

Elliott  State  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  III.,  July  30.  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  immediate  enactment  of  the  sur- 
tax- agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  July  29,  1969.  We  cannot 
believe  the  Senate  would  be  so  irresponsible 
as  to  let  partisan  politics  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  good  of  the  country. 

Gilbert  H.  Todd. 

Vice  President . 

First  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 

Cairo,  III.,  July  30,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  concerned  about  the  continued  in- 
flationary trend  in  our  economy  which  Is 
putting  unbearable  pressure  on  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  especially  farmers, 
small  buslnesmen  and  older  citizens.  We  urge 
Immediate  enactment  of  the  surtax. 
R.  N.  Taake.  Jr.. 

President. 

Dixon  National  Bank, 
Dixon.  111.. 
July  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Capitol  Building, 
Wa.-ihinpton.  D.C: 

Urge  Immediate  enactment  of  the  surtax 
Believe  the  need  is  great  to  settle  inflation 
and  without  passage  all  business,  labor, 
farmers,  and  consumers  will  be  drastically 
affected  and  conditions  could  become  chaotic. 
Immediate  passage  could  help  in  the  settle- 
ment of  interest  rates,  markets  and  so  forth. 
Urge  you  use  all  your  efforts  In  behalf  of 
everyone  lor  this  cause. 

Donald  R.  Lovxtt. 

President . 

Town  &  Country  Bank. 

Springfield.  IP.. 

July  30,1969. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
17. S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Retention  of  the  surtax  Is  vital  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  Inflation  is  working  an  ex- 
treme hardship  on  retired  pensioners,  small 
businessmen  and  farmers.  Rising  costs  due  to 
inflation  are  outpacing  incomes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Kirschnfh. 

President. 

COSMOPOITTAN   NATION.^L  BANK. 

Chicago.  III..  July  30. 19S9. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Wos'iingrfon.  DC: 

Continuation  of  the  income  tax  surcharge 
Is  imperative  to  help  control  the  harmful 
effects  of  runaway  Inflation.  I  strongly  urge 
your  support  of  legislation  extending  the 
surtax  for  at  least  1  year. 

Donald  D.  Magers. 

President. 

Jefferson  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  III..  July  30.  1969. 
Hon  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Senate  Office,  Washington,  DC: 

Urgent  that  the  Senate  pass  the  extension 
of  the  surtax  in  order  to  help  prevent  fur- 
ther Inflation  ind  erosion  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 
The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  ever  increas- 
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'Ing  ooet  of  labor  must  be  controlled  to  pre- 
serve our  economy. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bebnasd  Peinberg, 

President. 

First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Alton,  III.,  July  30,  1969. 
Hon,  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Surtax  continuation  without  tax  reform. 
Inflation  must  be  stopped.  Alternatives  are 
controls  or  splrallng  costs,  either  of  which  Is 
untentable.  Surtax  action  need  now.  Reforms 
need  much  more  consideration. 

M.  Ryrie  Milnor. 

President. 

First  National  Bank, 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  July  30.  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Delighted  to  hear  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  to  extend  surtax  for  six  months. 
Frank  S.  Read, 

President. 

Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co., 

Chicago.  Ill,  July  31, 1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  continuation  of 
the  surtax  vitally  important  in  restoring 
price  stability.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
maintain  fiscal  responsibility  and  prevent 
further  dislocations  in  the  economy.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  important  legislation. 
Paul  W.  Goodrich. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

O'Hare  International  Bank. 

Chicago,  III..  July  31. 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax. That  action  will  do  much  to  slow  down 
Inflation  and  may  help  to  stabilize  Interest 
rates  which  will  stimulate  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

Nils  Jacobson. 

Presidejit. 

First  National  Bank. 
Waukegan.  111.,  July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  strongly  urge  immediate  enactment  of 
surtax  extension.  Coupled  with  this  there 
must  be  severe  reduction  in  governmental 
spending. 

Chas.  M.  Steele. 

President. 

National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 

Chicago.  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  recommend  immediate  enactment 
of  extension  of  surtax.  The  fight  against 
intensifying  Inflationary  pressures,  fueled  by 
increasing  prices  and  wa^'e  settlements  re- 
quires total  restraining  effort  of  both  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy.  The  apprehension 
caused  in  minds  of  business,  labor  and  con- 
sumer as  splrallng  prices  continue  upward 
requires  an  increased  effort  on  part  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  and  maintain  legislation  that 
will  begin  to  combat  existing  inflationary 
jjsychology.  Abandoning  one  of  the  basic  eco- 
nomic tools,  that  of  fiscal  restraint,  on  the 
basis  that  its  effect  on  the  economy  has  been 
slow  to  take  hold  is  not  a  valid  reason  to 
I>ermit  the  surtax  to  expire  at  this  time  and 
intensify  the  already  critical  monetary  pres- 
sures. Furthermore  the  removal  of  the  surtax 


would  amount  to  an  ezpansdonary  fiscal 
policy  and  contribute  to  existing  Inflationary 
trends  now  endangering  this  country's 
longer  term  economic  growth. 

Allen  P.  Stults. 

President. 

First  National  Bank. 
Maywood,  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

If  the  surtax  will  help  inflation,  pass  it. 
Rising  wastes  are  increasing  inflation  pres- 
sure. Sooner  or  later  labor  must  stop  asking 
for  increases.  The  consumer  is  realiy  feeling 
the  pinch  of  inflated  prices  and  will  be  mak- 
ing himself  felt  by  controlling  buying. 
Louis  E.  Nelson. 

President. 

Exchange  National  Bank. 
Chicago.  III.,  July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Continuation  of  the  surtax  imperative.  In- 
flation, has  reached  record  breaking  propor- 
tions and  monetary  policy  alone  simply  can- 
not do  the  Job  necessary  to  reverse  it.  Sky- 
high  interest  rates  and  tight  credit  .are  badly 
hurting  small  businesses,  housing,  and  State 
and  municipal  improvements  but  the  im- 
balances they  cause  are  damaging  to  the 
entire  Nation.  Failure  to  extend  surcharge 
would  make  such  distortions  even  worse. 
Samuel  Wm.  Sax. 

President. 

First  National  Bank. 
Evergreen  Park,  III.,  July  31, 1969. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  our  opinion  it  is  extremely  important  to 
maintain  the  surtax  in  order  to  curb  inflation 
because  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fis- 
cal policy  that  will  balance  income  and  outgo 
for  our  national  economy.  It  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  a  continuation  of  restriction  by 
everyone.  The  cruelest  tax  to  mankind  is  in- 
flation, and  the  surtax  at  the  present  time  is 
the  best  alternative. 

Martin  Ozinca.  Jr.. 

President. 

First  National  Bank. 
Skokie,  III.,  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  you  vote  at  this  time  favor  enactment 
of  extension  of  surtax.  Our  country's  finan- 
cial stability  requires  that  we  maintain 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Reenact- 
ment  of  the  surtax  Is  such  a  step— vote  for 
it.  To  permit  the  svirtax  to  lapse  without  any 
measures  to  Implement  its  purposes  may 
release  forces  that  would  not  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  our  national  economy,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 
Sincerely, 

W.  C.  Galitz; 

President. 

WiLMETTE  State  Bank, 
Wilmette,  III..  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Imperative  my  Judgment  that  the  surtax 
be  extended  through  December  31.  Failure  to 
enact  surtax  extensions  would  be  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility and  would  place  undue  burden 
on  monetary  authorities  in  their  fight  to  slow 
Inflation  rate.  All  segments  of  economy  in- 
cluding labor  and  consumers  are  l)eing  ad- 
versely affected  by  steadily  rising  rate  of  in- 
flation which  is  nothing  more  than  Insidious 
indirect  taxation. 

H.  L.  Edwards. 

President. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator.  In  just  a 
moment  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  who  has  been  very  pa- 
tient, but  first  I  wish  to  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 
Only  yesterday  our  Government  paid 
7.75  percent  interest  in  refinancing  its 
debt  on  an  18-month  note.  Something 
must  be  done.  This  is  not  my  opinion 
only.  I  repeat  that  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  every  living  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  every  one  of  them,  was  that 
Congress  should  face  up  to  this  situa- 
tion and  make  its  decision  on  the  sur- 
tax, not  for  6  months  but  for  1  year. 
Certainly  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  do  so.  Let  us  make  that  decision  now 
so  that  not  only  this  country  but  the 
world  will  know  that  we  really  mean  bus- 
iness, that  we  are  going  to  control  in- 
flation, and  that  we  can  conect  this 
inflation  psychology.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  us  to  act  and  to  act  today. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  request? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chairs.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  12  minutes  lemaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  dis- 
tresses me  to  hear  members  of  the  other 
party  express  their  lack  of  faith  in  their 
own  leadership.  There  is  a  tax  reform 
bill  almost  at  the  door.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  program  by  which  it 
will  be  passed  through  that  House  in  the 
next  week  or  so  has  been  announced; 
and  I  believe  the  leaders  over  there  will 
carry  out  that  program. 

The  way  this  message  comes  across 
to  me  is  that  the  tax  refoiin  is  5  years 
away,  or  10  years  away.  The  bill  will  be 
here,  certainly,  before  we  begin  our 
recess. 

It  distresses  me  to  hear  the  expres- 
sions of  lack  of  faith  in  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  because 
he  has  assured  them  over  and  over  again 
that  as  soon  as  that  bill  comes  over,  the 
committee  will  pay  attention  to  it  and 
go  to  work  on  it. 

The  other  party  controls  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  The  other  party  can  set 
the  schedule.  Tlie  other  party  can  set 
the  pace  at  which  that  tax  bill  will  come 
out. 

The  inference  I  get  from  that  argu- 
ment is  that,  "It  is  you  Republicans  who 
are  preventing  us  from  considering  tax 
reform  and  until  you  break  down  and 
let  us  consider  tax  reform,  we  have  to 
hold  out  on  you  on  this  extension  of  the 
surtax." 

I  have  never  heard  any  indication  from 
the  other  side  that  even  when  we  get 
into  the  subject  of  tax  reform  they 
will  consider  a  further  extension  of  the 
surtax. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
made  that  accusation.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Republicans  were  blocking  tax 
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reform.  But  the  Senator  will  have  to 
admit  that  it  has  been  the  action  of  the 
policy  committee  ol  the  Senate  that 
somehow  has  prompted  the  House  to 
act  a  little  more  expeditiously  in  the  last 
few  weeks  than  before  then,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  expired. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute  from  the  other  side  so  that  I  may 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  I  have 
a  minute  and  a  half  lefL 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
it  was  my  impression  that  this  was  the 
way.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the 
Eteinocratic  senatorial  policy  committee 
credit  for  hurrying  the  House,  but  the 
fact  is  they  have  hurried.  The  bill  is 
right  on  the  edge. 

I  have  learned  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  indicated  that 
maybe  he  is  going  to  keep  the  committee 
here  over  the  recess  to  make  us  work 
on  this  tax  reform  bill.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  a£  of  today  there  is  a  very  valid 
reason  for  saying  that  the  Senate  is  be- 
ing denied  the  opportunity  to  consider 
tax  reform,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must 
have  only  one-half  loaf  on  this  extension 
of  the  surtax. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  Seriator  from 
Delaware  about  the  uncertainty  our  ac- 
tion today  will  create  and  the  imcer- 
tainty  that  will  be  created  again  in 
October  or  November  when  we  come  back 
to  face  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  will,  in  fact,  have  another  6-month 
extension.  Tlie  men  in  business  who  have 
to  make  basic  decisions,  certainly  further 
in  advance  than  6  months,  have  now  no 
basis  on  which  to  make  those  decisions. 
The  stock  market  has  reacted  and  I 
think  will  react  to  this  thing  we  are  see- 
ing here  today.  I  do  not  know  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  September  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetar>'  Fund  when 
they  come  here  to  discuss  the  new  draw- 
ing rights  program.  We  have  told  the 
world  that  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
consider  the  longrun  policy  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  going  to  take  it  literally  a 
day  at  a  time  in  terms  of  important  time 
to  make  plans.  It  is  for  that  reason  I 
voted  against  the  6-month  extension  and 
■will  certainly  vote.  now.  to  carr>'  out 
the  program  recommended  by  President 
Nixon  to  add  an  additional  6  months  at 
5  percent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
for  the  Long  amendment.  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  for  a  bill,  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  an  extension  of  the  surtax,  until  we 
have  tax  reform.  I  think  it  is  dishonest 
and  immoral  when  all  of  us.  from  the 
President  on  doviTi,  acknowledge  that  we 


have  an  inequitable  and  imjust  tax  sys- 
tem, to  say  that  we  will  extend  the  sur- 
tax and  compound  the  inequity  for  an- 
other year. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  a 
surtax  after  we  have  tax  reform. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  the  international  bankers  can  take 
scant  sol£u;e  from  the  vote  we  have  had 
here,  and  the  vote  which  I  cast  on  the 
last  vote,  to  declare  our  position  for  tax 
reform  so  far  as  the  surtax  is  concerned. 
If  the  Senator  will  permit  us  to  get  a  tax 
reform  measure  through.  I  predict  that 
we  will  have  a  unanimous  or  well-nigh 
unanimous  vote  on  a  surtax  continua- 
tion. 

The  only  proposition  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  must  have  tax  reform 
before  we  invoke  and  impose  up>on  the 
people  of  America  another  surtax  which 
will  not  do  anything  to  those  who  p>ay 
no  tax  whatever.  Ten  percent  of  no  tax  is 
nothing.  But.  10  percent  of  an  inequity 
is  compounding  an  inequity.  That  is  the 
only  proposition  that  we  are  confronted 
with  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  very  glad  to  welcome 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana.  In  fact,  I  was  just  sitting  here 
basking  in  his  enthusiasm  when  he  said 
that  we  are  going  to  have  tax  reform 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate.  As 
one  who  for  years  has  been  trying  to 
correct  the  inequities,  such  as  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  I  am  delighted  to  wel- 
come the  Senator  as  a  convert  to  that 
proposal.  I  will  join  him.  and  he  and  I 
will  be  marching  down  the  aisle  toward 
the  cutting  of  the  depletion  allowance 
and  a  real  tax  reform.  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  the  Senator  to  our  side. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Well  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  the  suggestion.  Let  me  say 
that  this  Senator  has  been  as  active  for 
tax  reform  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 

that. 
Mr.    METCALF.    I    have    introduced 

bills 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 

time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  welcome  me  as  a  new  advocate 
of  tax  reform. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The  Senator  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  to.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  welcome  me  as  a  convert  to  tax 
reform. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Has  not  the  Senator 
yielded  tome? 

Ml.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
how  much  time  has  he  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Three 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  one  thing  should  be  recognized  at 
the  outset,  and  that  is  that  the  greatest 
impact  on  present  inflation  falls  upon 
those  in  the  low-income  brackets  and 
those  on  fixed  incomes.  If  we  are  going 
to  control  inflation,  they  will  be  the  first 
t)eneflciaries. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  other  body, 
on  yesterday,  voted  to  increase  appro- 
priations for  education  by  approximately 
$1  billion.  I  happen  to  believe  that  most 
of  those  increases  are  justifiable  and  de- 
sirable. But,  if  we  start  reducing  Fed- 
eral income  and  add  to  the  inflationary 
problem,  can  we.  in  good  conscience,  sup- 
port programs  of  that  nature  and  other 
much  needed  domestic  programs? 

We  have  got  to  face  the  whole  ques- 
tion. We  have  many  domestic  problems 
to  solve.  If  we  are  going  to  start  cutting 
taxes  now.  we  will  hurt  those  in  the  low- 
income  brackets  first,  and  we  will  make 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  many  of  the 
desperately  needed  programs  at  the  do- 
mestic level. 

I  think  that  those  points  should  be 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  minority  leader  said  that  it 
would  be  all  right  and  I  yield  5  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  many  Senators  who  have  advocated 
tax  reform  who  are  sincere.  They  are 
right.  It  should  come.  I  remind  Senators 
of  this,  however,  that  to  hold  back  part 
of  the  program  to  extend  the  surtax  will 
not  aid  tax  reform  but  will  hinder  it. 

What  we  need  to  get  a  tax  reform 
package  passed  is  some  benefits,  some 
sweetness  to  put  In  it,  not  an  increase 
in  taxes. 

Now.  if  Congress  can  consider  a  pack- 
age that  canles  some  much  needed  re- 
forms and  at  the  same  time  grants  re- 
lief to  certain  segments  of  the  economy, 
it  will  be  passed.  But  to  withhold  part  of 
the  surtax  extension  as  an  aid  to  bring- 
ing about  tax  reform  will  be  entirely  a 
futile  effort.  It  will  not  work. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  ha\e 
had  a  surtax  and  inflation  has  still  gone 
on.  There  is  nothing  magic  in  a  surtax 
to  stop  inflation.  It  is  a  deterrent  to  in- 
flation only  insofar  as  such  tax  tends 
to  balance  the  budget. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  eco- 
nomic theories.  I  would  hate  to  have  to 
decide  which  group  of  economists  is 
right.  This  one  thing  I  know:  In  fiscal 
1968  we  had  a  deficit  of  $28.4  billion  in 
the  budget,  exclusive  of  trust  funds,  that 
the  estimate  of  tne  deficit  for  last  June 
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30  was  $8.6  billion,  and  that  for  fiscal 
1970  we  will  have  a  deficit  estimate  of 
$4.3  billion.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a 
coincidence. 

I  am  supporting  the  surtax  for  a  full 
year,  not  because  I  like  it,  but  because 
we  are  facing  a  deficit.  We  have  a  deficit 
this  year.  We  will  have  one  next  year. 
We  have  had  deficits  for  some  time.  I 
will  support  every  effort  that  I  can  to 
hold  down  expenditures,  but  they  have 
not  been  held  down.  The  money  has  been 
spent.  We  need  the  revenue  from  a  full 
year  of  the  surtax.  If  I  had  my  way,  it 
would  be  10  percent  for  the  full  year.  We 
need  It  in  order  to  notify  the  world,  in 
order  to  notify  our  own  people,  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  facing  up  to  the 
realities  and  is  tiying  to  set  its  house  in 
order. 

Congress  consists  of  two  bodies.  We 
should  not  yield  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives without  reason.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  an  obligation  to  co- 
operate with  them.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion *o  see  how  they  look  at  things.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  proceeding 
on  tax  reform.  It  will  come  about.  The> 
will  send  us  a  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  5  min- 
utes yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka have  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
the  bill  will  be  accepted  without  this 
1 -year  provision. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
getting  "curiouser  and  curiouser."  I  hear 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  the  unanimous 
feeling  that  the  surtax  is  needed.  I  hear 
nobody  objecting  to  the  extension  of  the 
surtax.  It  is  needed,  as  recommended  by 
the  five  living  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  all  other  financial  experts.  There 
is  no  argument  on  that  score. 

I  also  hear  that  there  is  another  con- 
dition— that  of  tax  reform.  It  is  needed. 
I  have  heard  no  voice  raised  here 
against  tax  reform.  I  remind  tlie  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has 
talked  about  tax  reform  for  some  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  about  10  seconds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Everybody  wants  tax 
reform.  Everybody  realizes  that  we  need 
the  surtax.  I  cannot  understand  why 
there  is  the  delay. 

Mr.  WHLL^MS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  give  me  2  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  I  have  been  ar- 
guing for  a  long  time  that  it  is  essential, 
in  the  highest  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  our  country,  that  the  world  be  reas- 
sured that  we  are  purposeful  in  our  fight 
against  inflation.  As  evidence  of  that 
purpose,  it  is  proposed  that  we  have  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  surtax. 


I  realize  that  we  have  the  problem  of 
a  very  nice  balance.  Many  Senators  feel 
we  should  hold  the  tax  extension  as  a 
hostage  for  the  purpose  of  tax  reform. 
Also,  I  feel  somewhat  obligated  to  give 
the  necessary  votes  to  accomplish  the 
basic  purpose  which  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  accomplish, 
which  was  done  by  all  of  us  in  concert. 
This  is  the  only  amendjnent  I  expect 
to  vote  for.  I  feel  it  is  a  visual  presenta- 
tion to  the  world,  so  critically  needed  in 
the  highest  interest  of  our  people,  that 
we  are  determined  to  halt  inflation.  This 
would  be  more  meaningful  even  than  tax 
reform  itself  in  stemming  inflation. 
Therefore,  I  feel  dutybound  to  vote  for 
the  effort  to  make  this  a  1-year  proposi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  we  need  to  hold  our- 
selves hostages  for  that  purpose.  I  ac- 
cept the  pledges  of  the  majority  and 
minority  that  we  will  have  a  tax  reform 
package.  I  am  willing  to  depend  on  these 
pledges.  Although  to  my  people  it  may 
seem  I  am  imposing  more  taxes  on  them 
momentarily,  it  will  come  out  "in  the 
wash"  long  before  Occober  31,  because  I 
have  that  faith.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >aeld  me  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
underscore  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  and  to  emphasize  that  today, 
even  more  than  yesterday,  action  on  the 
12-month  extension  is  necessaiT-  In  the 
House  yesterday — and  I  regret  that  it 
was  pretty  much  on  a  party-line  vote — 
the  majority  of  the  House  added  approx- 
imately $1  billion  to  a  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  over  and 
above  the  administration's  budget.  Peo- 
ple in  other  countries  who  are  looking  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  keep 
our  fiscal  house  in  order  are  wondering 
even  more  today  than  they  were  yester- 
day. So  the  need  for  the  full  year  exten- 
sion is  more  today  than  it  was  yester- 
day. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going 
to  accept  the  action  of  the  House  yes- 
terday, but  the  warning  signals  are  up. 
and  they  are  up  higher  today  than  they 
were  yesterday. 

I  feel  we  should  follow  the  adminis- 
tration's guidance  on  this  question.  If  we 
do  not — and  I  regret  to  say  this — I  think 
we  will  face  a  continued  inflationary 
psychology,  with  all  its  overtones,  both 
here  and  abroad.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  amendment  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  assures  that  the  administra- 
tion, based  on  its  May  estimates,  will 
have  a  surplus  of  $1.6  billion  in  its  uni- 
fied budget.  In  other  words,  by  the  vote 
we  have  already  taken,  $5.6  billion  will  be 
added  to  the  Government's  revenues — 
$3.9  billion  from  the  income  tax  on  indi- 
viduals and  $1.7  billion  from  taxes  on 
corporations.  So  already  we  have  voted 
enough  taxes  to  assure  a  balanced 
budget  for  this  fiscal  year. 

I  am  not  averse  to  voting  for  more 
taxes.  If  it  is  necessary,  I  am  willing  to  do 
it.  But  the  majority  of  the  Democrats 
are  detennined  that  they  shall  have  an 
opportunity   to  vote  on   a   tax   reform 


measure.  They  do  not  want  to  pass  all 
the  revenue  bills  that  this  administra- 
tion is  requesting  at  this  point,  because 
they  want  us  to  bring  out  a  tax  reform 
package.  The  majority  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee have  undertaken  to  assure  them 
that  we  will  do  exactly  that. 

Meanwhile,  on  some  bill — not  on  this 
one,  I  would  hope,  but  on  some  future 
bill — we  will  undertake  to  perfect  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  repeal,  and  that  will 
give  the  administration  another  SI. 35 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year  and  $2.6 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
means  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  the 
budget  surplus  will  be  about  $3.0  billion. 

If  more  revenue  is  needed,  I  suppose 
we  will  provide  it;  but  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  the  surtax  that  is 
needed  to  stop  the  inflationary  trend.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  statistics  which  show 
that  Government  borrowing  is  down  by 
$14  billion.  Household  borrowing  is  down 
by  $3  billion— from  $32  billion  to  $29  bil- 
lion. Foreign  borrowing  is  down  by  $1 
billion. 

What  is  up?  Business  borrowing,  from 
836  billion  to  $47  billion,  an  increase  of 
Sll  billion  this  year  over  last  year.  There 
is  where  the  mischief  is  occurring,  and 
that  is  why  we  must  repeal  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes,  or  at  least  1  minute,  more. 

We  have  responsibly  provided  enough 
revenues  to  assure  a  balanced  budget  for 
this  year.  We  will  provide  more  if  neces- 
sarj'.  Senators  need  not  have  any  concern 
about  that.  But  we  will  not  do  it  on  this 
bill,  because  Senators  want  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  vote  on  their  ideas  about 
tax  reform.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wants  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  I  would  like  to  reduce  the  tax 
benefits  some  foundations  receive.  The 
oil  industry  pays  billions  of  dollars;  the 
foundations  pay  nothing.  I  would  like  to 
tax  them.  But  that  is  something  we  will 
consider  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  very  realistic  view  of  all 
the  problems  involved  in  getting  tax  re- 
form that  is  acceptable,  that  can  get 
enough  votes  to  pass  the  bill. 

I  ask  him  this  question:  Would  the 
incorporation  in  a  tax  reform  bill  of  a 
provision  to  extend  the  surtax  for  6 
months  aid  its  passage? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
either.  I  respect  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  surtax  and  voted  against  it.  But, 
certainly,  it  is  of  no  value  to  hold  it 
back  as  an  aid  to  tax  reform ;  it  would  be 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  imderstand  the  Senator's 
argument.  That  is  why  some  Senators 
think  we  ought  to  have  two  bills,  one  for 
the  surtax  and  another  for  tax  refonn. 
But  they  want  to  hold  up  the  surtax 
measure  until  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  reform.  As  to  that 
I  think  I  have  made  my  position  clear. 
I  have  stated  it  so  many  times  in  the  last 
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6  weeks.  I  cannot  conceive  of  its  not  be- 
ing understood  by  everyone. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  chances  of  tax  reform  would  be  on 
a  6-month  extension  of  the  surtax,  but 
I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska that  he  and  those  who  feel  as 
he  does  will  have  a  better  chance  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  an  additional  6 
months  if  they  pass  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
have  made  my  position  clear.  If  I  thought 
it  would  change  any  votes,  I  would  talk 
longer,  but  I  do  not.  and  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  I  said  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  ready  to  do 
so.  I  shall  be  ready. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  make  just  one  point  in 
connection  with  the  surplus  of  aroimd 
S4  billion  claimed  for  next  year,  assuming 
the  surcharge  is  extended  for  6  months, 
as  already  approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  point  out  that  when  they  talk  about 
a  projected  surplus  of  $4  billion  next 
year  they  are  proceeding  on  the  premise 
that  we  can  use  as  normal  Government 
revenues  between  $10  billion  and  $11  bil- 
lion that  will  be  building  up  and  accu- 
mulating in  the  various  trust  funds. 
Tliere  is  not  a  Senator  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge that  under  no  law  can  either 
the  administration  or  Congress  dip  into 
the  trust  funds  and  spend  that  money 
to  defray  the  normal  operating  costs  of 
the  Government.  We  cannot  rob  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  funds  to  pay  for  edu- 
cational or  welfare  programs;  we  cannot 
rob  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund:  we 
cannot  rob  the  other  trust  funds  of  which 
the  Government  is  only  trustee. 

To  count  those  funds  as  though  they 
were  normal  revenue  of  the  Government 
has  but  one  purpose;  namely,  to  deceive 
the  American  people  as  to  the  true  state 
of  our  financial  picture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  last  year- 
just  this  last  fiscal  year— we  had  a  $3.1 
billion  surplus.  'When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  money  that  was  taken 
out  of  the  economy  through  government- 
al agencies,  including  tnist  funds,  as  re- 
lated to  all  the  money  that  poured  in.  it 
is  true  the  Government  took  out  $3  bil- 
lion more  than  we  took  in.  and  that  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that 
does  not  mean  we  had  a  balanced  budget. 
Included  in  that  figure  was  $8.4  billion 
of  trust  fund  accumulations  in  the  last 
12  months.  In  addition  we  collected  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  18  months  of  surtaxes 
from  corporations,  because  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  for  corporations  was  ret- 
roactive to  January  1,  1968,  though  the 
law  was  not  enacted  until  July  1. 

So  in  fiscal  1969  the  Government  had 
the  benefit  of  the  collection  of  18  months 
of  corporate  surtaxes,  and  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  Government  collected  15 
months  of  individual  surtaxes.  The  in- 
dividual surtax  was  enacted  July  1,  1968. 
retroactive  to  April  1,  1968. 


These  two  items  aocoimted  for  an  ex- 
tra $2  billion.  There  was  in  this  same 
fiscal  yeer  accelerated  payments  of  cor- 
poration taxes  and  excise  taxes  sonount- 
ing  to  $700  million  and  $200  million,  re- 
spectively, and  altogether  in  fiscal  1969. 
counting  trust  fund  accumulations,  a 
total  of  $11.3  billion  abnormal  revenue. 
Actually  our  Government  closed  its 
books  last  year  with  a  deficit  of  around 
$8.25  billion;  that  is,  under  the  admin- 
istrative budget  with  all  its  welfare  and 
various  other  programs  for  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds,  it  spent  $8.25 
billion  more  than  it  took  in.  Right  now 
we  are  operating,  even  with  the  sur- 
charge, with  a  monthly  deficit  of  around 
$600  million.  Therefore,  I  say  we  have  no 
choice  except  to  extend  the  surcharge. 

In  making  its  plans  the  Government 
must  take  into  consideration  its  prospec- 
tive revenues  for  the  fiscal  year.  It  can- 
not project  what  Congress  may  or  may 
not  do.  If  we  do  not  extend  the  surtax 
for  a  full  year  now,  the  Government  and 
all  others  interested  in  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  must  assume  that  so  far  as 
Congress  is  concerned,  the  surcharge  will 
not  be  extended  at  a  later  date.  There- 
fore. I  think  it  is  ver>'  important  that  we 
take  the  proper  action  here  today  and 
settle  this  question  by  providing  for  the 
full  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  President,  I  promised  to  yield  a 
minute  or  two  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
or  three  very  short  questions  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  because  I  should 
like  to  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Delaware  reason- 
ably sure  that  real  tax  reform  legislation 
can  be  enacted  before  next  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  one 
is  absolutely  sure  of  anything,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  be 
before  the  Senate. 

The  majority  leader  and  others  in  co- 
operation with  him  have  pledged  that 
they  want  it;  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  said  it  wants  it;  the  House  is  going 
to  pass  a  reform  bill  within  the  next  10 
days;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  has  promised  that  that 
committee  will  expeditiously  consider 
tax  reform  and  report  a  bill  I  think  he 
has  said  not  later  than  October  31,  if  I 
recall  correctly. 

I  think  tax  reform  will  be  enacted  for 
another  reason :  The  American  people  are 
going  to  demand  that  this  Congress  take 
action. 

But  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
very  ably  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  it 
does  take  time  to  hold  hearings  and  give 
those  interested  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  after  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  acted.  It  will  take  a 
little  time,  and  we  just  do  not  have  time 
to  wait  on  this  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  next  question  is  this: 
Yesterday  the  news  reports  showed  that 
farm  prices  have  dropped  2  percent  in 
the  last  30  days,  and  that  steel  prices 
have  gone  up  4.8  percent.  Is  this  a  sign 
that  inflation  is  coming  under  control, 
or  if  not.  what  is  it  a  sign  of? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Inflation 
is  not  under  control,  and  inflation  will 
not  get  under  control  in  my  opinion 
until  Congress  faces  up  to  its  responsi- 


bilities, both  as  to  providing  the  neces- 
sary monetary  restraints  and  as  to  reduc- 
ing expenditures. 

In  addition  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
other  actions.  I  do  not  think  we  in  Con- 
gress can  do  it  alone:  it  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  all  in  government  as  well 
as  in  industry  and  labor. 

There  is  no  question  that  inflation  is 
out  of  control.  I  think  that  to  a  large 
extent  we  as  a  government  and  perhaps 
as  individuals  have  too  often  been  living 
beyond  our  income  in  the  last  few  years. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  cut  down  and 
start  living  within  our  incomes  and  the 
Government  certainly  ought  to  set  an 
example. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  everybody  cuts  down,  not  only  the 
farmers. 

I  have  one  other  question,  a  simple 
question — maybe  too  simple.  Would  it 
be  easier  to  enact  meaningful,  if  I  may 
use  that  word,  tax  reform  in  the  middle 
of  an  election  year  or  in  the  latter  part 
of  a  nonelection  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  think  that  Senators  will  vote  on 
tax  reform  proposals  and  various  other 
measures  according  to  what  they  think 
Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country, 
whether  it  be  in  an  election  year  or  not. 
Last  year  it  was  said  that  Congress  could 
not  pass  a  tax  bill  in  an  election  year. 
President  Johnson  recommended  a  tax 
bill,  and  the  former  Senator  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Smathers,  and  I  felt  that 
it  had  to  be  enacted.  We  joined  in  a  bi- 
partisan efifort  and  put  that  bill  through 
in  an  election  year  because  it  had  to 
be  done. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do  today  has  to  be  done.  I  hope  that  we 
may  vote  for  the  measure  as  a  bipartisan 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
anticip>ated  by  a  year's  extension  of  the 
surtax,  are  there  not  also  some  additional 
revenues  that  were  taken  into  account, 
on  which  the  Senate  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  so-called  budget  surplus 
projections  were  made  on  the  premise 
that  Congress  would  further  raise  the 
social  security  tax.  effective  January  1, 
by  $1.6  billion.  I  have  not  heard  of  that 
being  seriously  considered.  This  so-called 
budgetary  siu-plus  is  also  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  Congress  would  retro- 
actively— I  emphasize  retroactively — 
raise  first-class  postage  as  of  July  1.  That 
item  would  have  raised  another  $519  mil- 
lion. 

User  taxes  were  proposed  to  provide 
$400  million  in  additional  revenue  to  be 
effective  around  July  1.  Those  have  not 
been  considered  as  yet.  But  even  assum- 
ing all  of  them  were  enacted,  even  as- 
siuning  those  funds  were  being  provided, 
even  assuming  that  revenue  holds  up  as 
projected  and  expenditures  are  made  as 
projected,  and  the  surtax  enacted  for  the 
full  year— let  us  face  it— the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  still  be  operat- 
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ing  at  a  deficit  projected  as  $5  bllUon. 
Such  a  deficit  just  cannot  be  allowed  to 
be  incurred  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  One  can  look  at  the  budg- 
et in  more  than  one  way.  At  the  time — in 
1967— when  Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed 
by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  be  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  study  the  budget  and 
make  recommendations.  Mr.  Kennedy 
recommended  putting  the  budget  on  a 
consolidated  b£isis,  now  we  call  it  the 
unified  budget,  so  that  one  could  look  at 
the  whole  budget,  not  merely  a  part  of 
it.  and  detennine  whether  the  Govern- 
ment was  taking  in  more  money  than  it 
was  spending. 

In  Mr.  Kennedy's  view  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  the  unemployment  and  social 
security  revenue  and  at  all  the  other  rev- 
enue the  Government  is  receiving,  on  a 
consolidated  basis,  and  then  detennine 
whether  more  is  being  spent  than  is  be- 
ing taken  in. 

Mr.  Kennedy  came  to  Washington  as 
Mr.  Nixon's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  Kept  the  unified  budget  form.  That 
Is  what  his  committee  had  unanimously 
agreed  to  and  that  was  the  way  they  be- 
lieved the  budget  should  be  kept.  In  ad- 
dition, President  Johnson  said  it  ought  to 
be  kept  that  way,  and  Richard  Nixon  has 
said  it  ought  to  be  kept  that  way.  I  agree 
with  both  of  them  because  that  is  how 
I  think  the  budget  ought  to  be  kept — but, 
maybe  I  am  an  optimist.  In  any  event, 
here  is  David  Kennedy's  publication  from 
the  Treasury  speaking  in  terms  of  the 
books  being  kept  that  way.  And  here  is 
how  John  Williams  thinks  they  ought  to 
be  kept. 

If  one  wants  to  be  an  optimist  and  look 
at  the  whole  thing  instead  of  the  hole  in 
the  donut,  speaking  concretely  about  this 
fiscal  year,  we  would  have  a  possible 
deficit  of  $4  billion.  With  the  6  months 
extension  of  the  sm-tax  we  have  voted  for 
$5.6  billion  in  additional  revenues  so  that 
we  would  now  have  a  surplus  of  $1  6 
billion. 

That  is  the  way  David  Kennedy  looks 
at  it.  That  is  how  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
look  at  it.  That  is  how  Richard  Nixon 
would  look  at  it.  And  that  is  how  I  would 
look  at  it. 

We  cannot  persuade  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  look  at  it  in  that  way.  If  we 
have  to  take  a  gloomy  viewpoint  and  look 
at  it  in  his  way,  we  have  a  projected 
deficit  of  about  $14  billion. 

If  we  do  everything  that  we  can  In  the 
bill  and  everj'thing  that  the  Senator  Is 
recommending,  we  will  still  have  a  huge 
deficit.  In  effect,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  pass  an  act  of  Congress  to 
declare  the  richest  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  bankrupt  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  it,  let 
him  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  Government  this  year 
will  take  in  more  money  than  it  pays  out. 
When  we  do  that,  we  do  not  contribute  to 
inflation,  and  we  act  responsibly.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware need  not  worry.  We  will  provide  the 
administration  with  whatever  money  is 
needed  before  the  year  is  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  his  remarks.  I  am  always 
interested  in  listening  to  them,  and  I  am 
always  amused. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  prepared  by  the  Treasury, 
on  July  18,  showing  how  they  keep  the 
Government's  books  and  how  some  feel 
the  budget  ought  to  be  kept.  The  way 
they  do  it  now  is  how  I  would  like  to  have 
it  done.  We  can  then  see  both  sides  of 
the  argument. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 
|ln  billionsl 


Fiscal  year 


Unified    Administrative 
budget  budget 


1965 

1966 

1967.. 

1968 

1969  (esflniated).' 

1970  (estimated). 


-$1.6 

-J3.9 

-3.8 

-5.1 

-8.8 

-14.9 

-25.2 

-28.4 

+.9 

-8.6 

0) 

W 

'  Without  the  enactment  of  tlie  administration  program,  there 
would  be  a  budget  deficit  of  $4,000,000,000.  If  that  program  is 
enacted  the  budget  would  be  {6.300,000,000  in  surplus. 

-  Without  the  enactment  ol  the  administration  program,  there 
would  be  a  budget  deficit  ol  $14,600,000,000.  II  that  program  is 
enacted  the  deficit  would  be  $4,300,000,000. 

Source:  Treasury  Department.  July  18,  1%9. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
as  highly  as  I  do  any  other  Senator; 
however,  I  do  not  delegate  to  him  the 
power  to  interpret  what  I  am  thinking. 
The  Senator  may  put  his  tables  in  the 
Record;  however,  I  want  to  have  it  clear 
that  they  are  his  views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


|No.  eiLeg.l 

YEAS— 41 

Aiken 

Fong 

Pearson 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Baker 

Goodell 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Smith 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Tower 

Dole 

Mundt 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Packwood 
NAYS— 59 

Allen 

Easleton 

Hughes 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Bayh 

EUender 

Jackson 

Bible 

Ervln 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Burdlck 

Ful  bright 

Kennedy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gore 

Long 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Cannon 

Harris 

Mansfield 

Case 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Church 

Hartke 

McClellan 

Cook 

Hatfield 

McGee 

Cranston 

Holland 

McGovern 

Dodd 

HolUngs 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Proxmire 

Symington 

Mondale 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

Montoya 

Rlblcoff 

Tvdlngs 

Mosa 

Russell 

WUllams,  N.J 

Muskle 

Sparkman 

Yar  borough 

Nelson 
Pastore 

Spong 
Stennls 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Cranstok  in  the  chair) .  Tlie  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 
"Sec.  4.  Termination  or  Investment  Credit 

"(a)  In  General. — Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rules 
for  computing  credit  for  Investment  in  cer- 
tain depreciable  property)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'Sec.  49.  Termination  or  Credit 
"  '(a)  General  Rxjle. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "section  38  property"  does 
not  Include  prop>erty — 

"'ID  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  is  begun  aft- 
er April  18,  1969,  or 

"'(2)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  April  18,  1969, 

other  than  pre- termination  property. 

"'(b)  Pre-Termination  Property. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"•(1)  Binding  contracts. — Any  property 
shall  be  treated  as  pre-termlnatlon  property 
to  the  extent  that  such  property  is  con- 
structed, reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired 
pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was,  on  April 
18,  1969,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  binding 
on  the  taxpayer. 

"'(2)   Equipped  building  rule. — If — 

"'(A)  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer 
in  existence  on  April  18,  1969  (which  plan 
was  not  substantially  modified  at  any  time 
after  such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer 
placed  the  equipped  building  in  service),  the 
taxpayer  has  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  a  building  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  necessary  to  the 
planned  use  of  the  building  by  the  taxpayer 
and 

"■(B)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  building  as  so 
equipped  is  attributable  to  either  property 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  before 
April  19,  1969.  or  property  the  acquisition  of 
which  by  the  taxpayer  occurred  before  such 
date, 

then  all  property  comprising  such  building 
as  so  equipped  (and  any  Incidental  property 
adjacent  to  such  building  which  is  neces- 
sary  to   the   planned    use   of   the   building) 
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shall  be  pre-termlnatlon  property.  For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4) 
shall  be  applied.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, a  s{>eclal  purpose  structure  shall  be 
treated  as  a  building. 

"  '(3)  Plant  tacilitt  rulk. — 
"■(A)  General  RULE. — If — 
"  '(I)  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer  In 
existence  on  April  18,  1969  (which  plan  was 
not  substantially  modified  at  any  time  after 
such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer  placed  the 
plant  facility  In  service) ,  the  taxpayer  has 
constructed,  reconstructed,  or  erected  a  plant 
facility,  and  either 

"'(11)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  such  plant  facility  was  com- 
menced by  the  uxpayer  before  April  19,  1969, 
or 

"  '(ill)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  plant  faculty  Is 
attributable  to  either  property  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  of  which  was 
begun  by  the  taxpayer  before  April  19,  1969, 
or  property  the  acquisition  of  which  by  the 
taxpayer  occurred  before  such  date, 
then  all  property  comprising  such  plant  fa- 
culty shall  be  pre-termlnatlon  property.  For 
purposes  of  clause  (ill)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  rules  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4) 
shall  be  applied. 

"'(B)  Plant  facilitt  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "plant  fa- 
cility" means  a  facility  which  does  not  in- 
clude any  building  (or  of  which  buildings 
consUtute  an  Insignificant  portion)  and 
which  Is — 

"•(1)  a  self-contained,  single  operating 
unit  or  processing  operation, 

"■(11)    located  on  a  single  site,  and 
•"(lU)   Identified,  on  April  18.  1969,  in  the 
purchasing  and   Internal   financial   plans   of 
the  taxpayer  as  a  single  unitary  project, 
subsection.  If — 
"'(C)  Special  Rin.E.— For  purposes  of  this 
"■(l)     a    certificate    of    convenience    and 
necessity    has   been   issued   before    April    19, 
1969.   by   a  Federal   regulatory   agency   with 
respect  to  two  or  more  plant  faculties  which 
are  Included  under  a  single  plan  of  the  tax- 
payer to  construct,  reconstrtict,  or  erect  such 
plant  facilities,  and 

"  '  ( 11 )  more  than  50  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  plant  faculties 
is  attributable  to  either  property  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  of  which 
was  t>egun  by  the  taxpayer  before  April  19, 
1969.  or  property  the  acquisition  of  which 
by  the  taxpayer  occurred  before  such  date, 
such  plant  faclUtles  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  plant  facility. 

"  '(D)  Commencement  of  consibuction.— 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  (II),  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of  a 
plant  facility  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
commenced  until  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  has  conamenced  at  the  site 
of  such  plant  facility.  The  proceeding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  If  the  site  of  such  plant 
facility  Is  not  located  on  land. 

"■(4)  Machinery  or  equipment  rule. — 
Any  piece  of  machinery  or  equipment — 

"  '(A)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  parts 
and  components  of  which  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  cost)  were  held  by  the  taxpayer 
on  April  18,  1969.  or  are  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  which 
was  in  effect  on  such  date,  for  inclusion  or 
use  in  such  piece  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment, and 

"'(B)  the  cost  of  the  parts  and  compo- 
nents of  which  Is  not  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  the  total  cost,  shall  be  treated  as 
property  which  is  pre-termlnatlon  property. 
"'(5)  Cektain  lease-back  transactions, 
ETC — Where  a  person  who  Is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  In  paragraph  (1) 


transfers  rights  In  such  contract  (or  in  the 
property  to  which  such  contract  relates) 
to  another  person  but  a  party  to  such  con- 
Wact  retains  a  right  to  use  the  fwoperty 
under  a  lease  with  such  other  person,  then 
to  the  extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such 
other  person  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  transferor 
with  respect  to  such  binding  contract  and 
such  property.  In  any  case  In  which  the 
lessor  does  not  make  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 48(d)—  ^   „ 

"  '(A)  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
only  if  a  party  to  the  contract  retains  the 
right  to  use  the  property  under  a  lewe  for 
a  term  of  at  least  one  year;  and 

'■  '(B)  if  such  use  is  retained,  the  lessor 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  section 
47  as  having  made  a  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty at  such  time  as  the  lessee  loses  the 
right  to  use  the  property. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  if  the 
lessee  transfers  the  lease  in  a  transfer  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (7).  the  lessee  shall  be 
considered  as  having  the  right  to  use  of  the 
property  so  long  as  the  transferee  has  such 

use. 

"  •■(6)  Certain  lease  and  contract  obliga- 
tions.— 

"  '(A)   Where,  pursuant  to  a  binding  lease 
or  contract  to  lease  in  effect  on  April  18.  1969. 
a  lessor  or  lessee  is  obligated  to  construct, 
reconstruct,  erect,  or  acqtUre  property  speci- 
fied in  such  lease  or  contract,  any  property 
so    constructed,    reconstructed,    erected,    or 
acquired  by  the  lessor  or  lessee  shall  be  pre- 
termlnatlon   property.    In    the    case   of    any 
project  which  Includes  property  other  than 
the  property  to  be  leased  to  such  lessee,  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied,  in  the 
case  of  the  lessor,  to  such  other  property  only 
If  the  binding  leases  and  contracts  with  all 
lessees  In  effect  on  April  18.  1969.  cover  real 
property  constituting  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  project  (determined  on  the  basis  of  rental 
value)     For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tences of  this  paragraph.  In  the  case  of  any 
project    where    one    or    more    vendor-vendee 
relationships   exist,   such   vendors   and   ven- 
dees shall  be  treated  as  lessors  and  lessees. 
•"(B)   Where.  In  order  to  perform  a  bind- 
ing contract  or  contracts  In  effect  on  April  18, 
1969,    (1)    the   taxpayer   Is   required   to  con- 
struct,  reconstruct,   erect,   or   acquire   prop- 
erty specified  in  any  order  of  a  Federal  reg- 
ulatory   agencv    for    which    application    was 
filed  before  April  19.  1969,   (11)    the  property 
Is  to  be  used  to  transport  one  or  more  Prod- 
ucts under  such  contract  or  contracts,  and 
(111)   one  or  more  parties  to  the  contract  or 
contracts    are    required    to   take   or   to   pro- 
vide more  than  50  percent  of  the  products 
to  be  transported  over  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  expected  useful  life  of  the  property, 
then  such  property  shall  be  pre-termination 

property. 

•"(7)  Certain  TRANsreRS  to  be  disre- 
garded.— 

'"(A)  If  property  or  rights  under  a  con- 
tract are  transferred  in — 

•"(I)    a  transfer  by  reason  of  death,  or 

"■(11)  a  transaction  as  a  result  of  which 
the  basis  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
transferee  is  determined  by  reference  to  its 
basis  in  the  hands  of  the  transferor  by  rea- 
son of  the  appUcaUon  of  section  332,  351, 
361,  371(a).  374(a),  721.  or  731, 
and  such  property  (or  the  property  acquired 
under  such  conuact)  would  be  treated  as 
pre-termination  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
decedent  or  the  transferor,  such  property 
shall  be  treated  as  pre-termination  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  ol  the  transferee. 

'"(B)   If—  ^      ^ 

•■  '(1)  property  or  rlghte  under  a  contract 
are  acquired  in  a  transaction  to  which  sec- 
tion 334(b)(2)   appUes. 

"  '(11)  the  stock  of  the  distrlbuUng  corpo- 
raUon  was  acquired  before  April  19.  1969.  or 
pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  in  effect 
April  IB,  1969,  and 


"  "(Ul)  such  property  (or  the  property  ac- 
quired imder  such  contract)  would  be  ueated 
as  pre-termination  property  In  the  hands  of 
the  disturbing  corporation, 
such  property  shall  be  treated  as  pre-terml- 
natlon property  In  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
tributee.   

"(8)  Property  acquired  from  Arrn-LATEO 
corporation  .—For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion m  the  case  of  properly  acquired  by  a 
corporation  which  Is  a  member  of  an  affil- 
iated group  from  another  member  of  the 
same  group — 

"  '(A)  such  corporaUon  shall  be  treated  as 
having  acquired  such  property  on  the  date 
on  which  It  was  acquired  by  such  other 
member, 

•■■(B)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  entered  Into  a  binding  contract  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  erection,  or 
acqulslUon  of  such  property  on  the  date  on 
which  such  other  member  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  construction,  reconstruction. 
erecUon,  or  acqiUsltlon  of  such  property,  and 
'"(C)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  commenced  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  such  property  on  the 
date  on  which  such  other  member  com- 
menced such  construction,  reconstructton,  or 
erection. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsecUon  and  subsec- 
tion (c)  a  contract  between  two  members  of 
an  affiliated  group  shall  not  be  treated  a*  a 
binding  contract  as  between  such  members. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentences,  the 
term  "afflllated  group"  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  It  by  section  1504(a).  except  t^t 
all  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  Includible 
corporations  (without  any  exclusion  under 
section  1504(b) ). 

"(9)    Barges  for   ocean-going   vessels.— 
In  the  case  of  any  ocean-going  vessel  which 

•"(A)   pre-termlnatlon  property, 
•"(B)    constructed   under   a   binding  con- 
tract which  was  in  effect  on  AprU  18.  1969. 
to  which  the  Maritime  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  is  a  party,  and 

'■  '(C)  designed  to  carry  barges, 
then  the  barges  specified  In  such  conuact 
(not  In  excess  of  the  number  specified  In 
such  contract)  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected  or  acquired  for  use  with  such  vessel, 
together  with  the  machinery  and  equipment 
to  be  installed  on  such  barges  and  necessary 
for  their  planned  use.  shall  be  treated  as 
pre-termlnatlon  property. 

"  '(10)  Certain  new-design  products. — 
Where — 

'■  '(A)  on  AprU  18,  1969,  the  taxpayer  had 
undertaken  a  project  to  produce  a  product 
of  a  new  design  pursuant  to  binding  con- 
tracts In  effect  on  such  date  which— 

■  "(1)  were  fixed-price  contracts  (except  for 
provisions  for  escalation  In  case  of  changes 
in  rates  of  pay),  and 

•"(ID  covered  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
entire  production  of  such  design  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1, 
1973.  and 

•"(B)  on  or  before  April  18.  1969,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  adjusted 
basis  of  all  property  of  a  character  subject 
to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  required  to 
carry  out  such  binding  contracts  was  property 
the  construction.  reconstrucUon.  or  erection 
of  which  had  been  begun  by  the  taxpayer. 
or  had  been  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  (or 
was  under  a  binding  contract  for  such  con- 
struction, reconstructton.  erection,  or  ac- 
quisition), 

then  aU  tangible  personal  property  placed 
in  service  by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1. 
1972  which  is  required  to  carry  out  such 
binding  contracts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pre- 
termlnatlon  property.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
lies  dle«.  templates,  and  slmUai  items  which 
c^'  be  used  only  for  the  manufacture  or 
assembly  of  the  production  under  the  project 
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and  which  were  described  In  written  engi- 
neering and  Internal  financial  plans  of  the 
taxpayer  In  existence  on  April  18,  1969,  shall 
be  treated  as  property  which  on  such  date 
was  under  a  binding  contract  for  construc- 
tion. 

"(C)  Leased  Property — In  the  case  of 
property  which  Is  leased  after  April  18,  1969 
(Other  than  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
to  lease  entered  Into  before  April  19,  1969), 
which  Is  section  38  property  with  respect  to 
the  lessor  but  Is  property  which  would  not 
be  section  38  property  because  of  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  If  acquired  by  the 
lessee,  and  which  Is  property  of  the  same 
kind  which  the  lessor  ordinarily  sold  to 
customers  before  April  19,  1969.  or  ordinarily 
leased  before  such  date  and  made  an  elec- 
tion under  section  48(d).  such  property  shall 
not  be  section  38  property  with  respect  to 
either  the  lessor  or   the   lessee. 

"■(d)  Rate  of  Credit  Where  Property  Is 
Placed  in  Service  After  1970. — In  the  case  of 
property  placed  in  service  after  December 
31.  1970.  section  38  and  this  subpart  shall  be 
applied  by  reducing  the  7  percent  figure  of 
section  46ia)ili  by  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
for  each  full  calendar  month  between  No- 
vembat  30.  1970.  and  the  date  on  which  the 
prop^Ety  Is  placed  In  service,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  property  placed  In  service  after 
December  31,  1974,  0  percent  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  7  percent.'  " 

"(bi  Limitations  or  Use  of  Carryovers 
and  Carrybacks. — Section  46(b)  (relating  to 
carryback  and  carryover  of  unused  credits)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(5i    Taxable     years      beginning      after 

DECEMBER     31.     1968.     AND    ENDING    AFTER    APRII. 

18.  1969 — The  amount  which  may  be  added 
under  this  subsection  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1968,  and  end- 
ing after  April  18.  1969.  shall  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  higher  of — 

■•'(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  investment 
credit  carrybacks  and  Investment  credit  car- 
ryovers to  the  taxable  year,  or 

"'(B)  the  highest  amount  computed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding 
taxable  year  which  began  after  December  31. 
1968.   and  ended  after  April   18.   1969.'  " 

"(ci  Rules  Relating  to  Certain  Casual- 
ties AND  Thefts — Section  47 1  a )  1 4 )  ( relating 
to  rules  with  respect  to  section  38  property 
destroyed  by  casualty,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following. 

"Subparagraphs  (Bt  and  (C)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  casualty  or  theft 
occurring  after  April  18.  1969.  In  the  case  of 
any  casualty  or  theft  occurring  on  or  before 
April  18.  1969,  to  the  extent  of  any  replace- 
ment after  such  date  (with  property  which 
would  be  section  38  property  but  for  section 
49)  this  part  shall  be  applied  without  regard 
to  section  49.'  " 

"(d)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  i  relating  to  rules  for 
computing  credit  for  investment  In  certain 
depreciable  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"  'Sec.  49    Termination  of  credit.'  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  an  amendment  which 
should  receive  the  overwhelming  support 
of  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  have  heard 
much  said  today  about  the  fact  that 
Members  wanted  tax  reform  at  the  same 
time  we  extended  the  surtax.  This 
amendinent  is  a  major  tax  reform.  It 
would  repeal  the  7-percent  investment 
credit.  On  an  annual  basis  this  credit 
represents  $3 '4  billion  a  year  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidy  for  American  industry  at  a 
time  when  we  are  utilizing  only  84  per- 
cent of  our  plant  capacity,  at  a  time  when 
one  of  our  major  problems  in  combating 
inflation  is  the  fact  that  there  are  strains 
on  the  money  market  and  strains  on  the 


demand  for  labor  and  materials.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  the  time  to  keep  this 
subsidy  on  the  books. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  all  con- 
cerned that  Isist  year's  restoration  of  the 
investment  credit  did  accelerate  the  in- 
flation at  that  time.  The  administration 
is  now  asking  that  it  be  repealed.  The 
Democratic  policy  committee  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  has  endorsed  the 
repeal.  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
publicly  endorsed  this  repeal.  It  was 
voted  out  of  the  Finance  Committee  by 
9  to  8,  but  that  did  not  represent  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  committee  on  this 
measure,  as  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  bear  me  out.  Many  of 
those  Members  who  were  not  ready  to 
report  the  bill  at  that  time  for  various 
reasons  say  they  are  In  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal. Certainly  this  Is  one  step  toward 
reform  that  we  can  take  today. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  not  only  would 
bring  in  SI. 3  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  but  on  a  full  year's  operation  it 
represents  about  $3.25  billion. 

Surely  with  all  of  the  great  speeches 
we  have  had  here  today  about  support 
of  tax  reform  evei-ybody  must  be  look- 
ing forward  to  this  vote.  We  can  get  tax 
reform  now  by  our  votes  on  this  amend- 
ment. Now,  under  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement,  we  have  this  amendment 
before  us.  This  Is  an  opportunity  to  vote 
"yea"  and  close  this  subsidy  which  in  my 
opinion,  particularly  at  a  time  like  this, 
is  unwarranted. 

This  investment  credit  which  is  now 
on  the  books  means  that,  with  respect  to 
tlie  equipment  subject  to  the  credit,  in- 
dustry is  in  effect  being  subsidized  7  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  Certainly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  hearing  much  criticism  about  the 
farm  support  program  costing  too  much 
and  that  other  subsidies  must  be  rolled 
back  this  is  one  area  where  Congress  can 
act  by  repealing  this  tax  credit  and  take 
one  step  forward  toward  major  tax  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  believe  there  should  be 
some  further  consideration  of  the  repeal 
of  this  particular  tax  credit?  I  think  we 
should  hesitate  to  enact  a  complete  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit  with- 
out consideration  of  the  effects  on  some 
segments  of  the  business  community. 

For  instance,  we  must  consider  the 
time  lag  between  the  original  order  and 
the  delivery  date  on  certain  capital  in- 
vestments. I  speak  from  what  we  see  in 
our  Committee  on  Commerce  and  in  the 
entire  transportation  field.  This  tax 
credit  has  been  relied  upon  by  nearly  ev- 
eryone in  the  transportation  field.  It 
involves  the  building  of  freight  cars, 
barge  lines,  the  delivery  of  airplanes,  and 
the  major  rolling  stock  of  nearly  every 
form  of  transportation. 

In  the  merchant  marine,  for  example, 
from  the  time  a  ship  is  ordered  to  the 
time  that  ship  is  put  into  operation  some- 
times is  well  beyond  the  period  stated  in 
the  bill.  Perhaps  the  orders  were  made, 
based  on  legitimate  and  valid  assump- 
tions, and  the  firms  involved  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  particular  tax  credit  of  7 


percent.  As  a  result  of  circumstances  like 
these,  the  rolling  stock  of  all  types  of 
transportation  has  been  able,  heretofore, 
to  keep  up  with  demand.  But  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  without  regard  to 
this  problem  could  have  a  drastic  and 
immediate  effect. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  repeal  the 
entire  investment  tax  credit  there  will 
be  another  freight  problem,  another 
problem  on  the  railroads,  among  the  air- 
lines, and  in  the  barge  lines — particu- 
larly the  barge  lines — because  the  deliv- 
ery date  of  capital  stock  in  those  fields 
is  months  or  even  years  after  the  initial 
order. 

I  shall  give  an  example.  When  airlines 
order  airplanes,  they  might  order  all  they 
need  within  a  2-month  period,  but  the 
planes  are  not  delivered  in  a  2-month 
period  because  the  contractor  can  only 
roll  out  so  many  so  fast. 

In  addition,  the  contractor  is  produc- 
ing other  aircraft  which  our  Nation 
needs — some  jumbo  types  or  some  small- 
er types — and  the  delivery  date  for  any 
particular  aircraft  may  be  far  down  the 
line  in  oi-der  of  priority. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  the  committee 
should  take  a  new  look  at  repeal  of  this 
tax  credit,  so  there  will  be  no  injustice 
to  industries  with  these  particular 
problems. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  consider 
this  matter  more  closely.  It  is  a  matter 
that  deserves  a  more  complete  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree. 
Hearings  should  be  and  were  held.  Ex- 
tended hearings  were  held  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  Senate  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
Senate  hearings  were  held  on  July  8,  9, 
11.  14,  and  15. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  particular  problems  I 
have  been  discussing  have  not  received 
as  complete  and  thorough  a  study  as 
they  deserve,  although  repeal  of  the  tax 
in  general  has  been  studied  extensively. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  did 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Hearings 
were  held  in  July  for  5  days  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  bill  has  been  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  this  is  a 
measure  first  introduced  and  reported 
by  the  House  after  long  and  adequate 
hearings.  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  after  5 
days  of  hearings.  So  all  of  this  has  been 
taken  care  of,  and  all  we  have  to  do  now 
is  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Mr.  TALMADGE 
addressed  the  Chair, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  this  same  ques- 
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tlon  that  has  been  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  or  two  questions.  The 
first  one  is:  Does  he  think  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  be  utilized  in 
its  imposition,  or  doing  away  with  it,  as 
a  means  of  controlling  the  fiscal  policy 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  al- 
together. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  one  of  the  elements. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  as 
one  of  the  elements.  Because  there  is 
no  question  that  when  the  investment 
credit  was  reinsUted  plant  expansion 
did  accelerate;  there  Is  no  question  that 
each  time  it  has  been  repealed  there  was 
a  slowdown.  At  this  time  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  promote.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  but  that  this  is  an 
equally  important  part  of  the  inflation- 
ary controlling  package. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  he  feels  this  can  be  imposed  or 
taken  off  without  placing  the  various 
competitive  industries,  whether  it  be 
steel,  oil,  or  motors,  or  the  corner  grocery' 
store,  whether  it  can  be  put  on  and  re- 
placed without  placing  competing  indus- 
tries and  competing  businesses  in  an 
unfair  competitive  situation? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  except  perhaps  that  it 
would  be  less  competitive  as  between 
industries- 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  no- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  1  continu- 
ing!. That  compete  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  can  and  to  that  extent- 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  not  my  question. 
If  we  have  a  cut-off  date  of  the  1st  of 
April,  say,  and  one  company  has  com- 
mitted itself  before  this  time  with  a  pur- 
chase of  capital  investments,  and  another 
one  has  decided  it  is  in  its  best  interest 
to  put  it  off  until  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  imposed  as  of  the  15th  of 
April,  or  the  18th.  as  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
bill,  wxiuld  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
as  between  the  two  competing  businesses, 
it  places  one  in  an  unfair  competitive 
situation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  that  that  situation  could 
arise  and  would  arise.  No  matter  what 
dates  were  picked  we  would  find  the  same 
situation  developing,  and  perhaps  more 
so  with  other  dates.  The  same  inequities 
would  develop  when  two  companies 
bought  their  equipment  3  days  or  the 
day  before  the  bill  was  originally  en- 
acted; one  lost  it,  but  the  other  got  it. 
When  we  take  a  biU  of  this  kind  we  can- 
not help  having  such  an  inequity  develop 
whenever  we  do  it.  Frankly,  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  this  on-again  off- 
again  tax  legislation.  I  personally  would 
prefer,  rather  than  ever  considering  re- 
stoiing  the  investment  credit  again,  the 
liberalization  of  the  depreciation  allow- 
ance. Then  all  businessmen  could  com- 
pute their  depreciation  rather  than  have 
a  subsidy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that  point,  but  along 
the  same  line,  we  maintain  and  he  has 
just  discussed,  whether  it  would  apply 
to  the  removal  of  the  tax  investment 
credit.  The  same  inequities  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  discussed  would  arise  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  Income  tax  credit  as  be- 


tween competing  industries  as  would  ap- 
ply to  the  imposition  of  the  investment 
tax  credit. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  date.  The  date  in  this  particular  bill 
is  April  18.  There  are  five  dates,  as  I  see 
it,  which  might  constitute  a  reasonable 
cutoff  date.  One  would  be  the  date  the 
President  s  message  came  up  to  Congress. 
One  would  be  the  date  it  was  introduced 
in  the  House.  One  would  be  the  date  the 
House  passed  it.  One  would  be  the  date 
the  Senate  passed  it.  The  last  would  be 
the  date  it  actually  became  law. 

In  this  case,  as  I  recall  the  facts,  the 
date  of  April  18  precedes  the  President's 
message  by  3  days.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It 
has  always  been  customary,  heretofore, 
that  on  a  change  in  tax  law,  such  as  is 
embraced  in  the  change  in  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  whether  reinstatement 
or  repeal,  the  date  of  the  President's 
message  would  be  the  effective  date.  Such 
a  date  was  utilized  in  preceding  actions, 
whether  we  repealed  or  enacted  the  tax 
credit. 

Now,  in  this  instance  the  reason  it  was 
rolled  back  the  3  days  is  that  in  some 
manner— which  I  do  not  understand,  and 
no  one  else  seems  to— there  apparent- 
ly was  a  leak  on  the  administration's 
decision.    The    President    on    Monday 
morning,  April  21,  recommended  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  as  of  mid- 
night  Sunday  night,   or  effective   that 
dav  Later  it  was  called  to  our  attention 
in  the  committees  that  on  the  Sunday 
just  preceding  the  President's  message, 
about  $900  million  worth  of  equipment 
had  been  purchased  by  companies  which 
had  opened  up  their  offices  on  a  Sunday 
and  bought  in  order  to  pet  ahead  of  the 
deadline.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee  and   our  committee   concurring 
felt  that  in  all  fairness  we  would  have  to 
roll  the  date  back  tO  April  18  so  that  at 
least  the  inequity  would  be  on  a  basis 
of  all  getting  caught  without  any  ad- 
vance information.  I  understand  there 
were  about  $900  million  involved  in  pur- 
chases by  one  or  two  companies:  so  for 
that  reason  the  committee  rolled  it  back 
to  the  18th  of  April  date,  which  was 
agreed     upon     by     both     tax     writing 
committees. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  since  the  practice 
has  been  to  take  it.  upon  the  basis  of 
tax  matters,  as  of  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  this  is  bad  practice,  to  roll  it 
back,  when  the  average  businessman  in 
the  United  States  did  not  have  access 
to  this  roll  back  and,  therefore,  might 
get  caught  in  the  trap  with  respect  to 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No:  I  do 
not  think  anyone  got  caught  in  a  trap, 
because  the  average  businessman  does 
not  normally  open  his  office  and  buj' 
$800  or  $900  million  worth  of  equipment 
on  a  Sunday. 

Most  businesses  are  closed  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  When  one  opens  an  of- 
fice on  a  Saturday  or  Sundays  ard  buys 
such  a  large  amount  of  equipment  it  is 
usually  for  a  specific  purpose.  Thus  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  got  caught  in  this 
particular  case. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  very  much. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  Is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  add  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  had 
to  say  in  response  to  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

As  I  understand  it.  what  is  done  is  to 
pick  a  date,  after  which  the  public  in 
general  could  be  said  to  have  been  placed 
on  notice.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  April  1  would  be  another 
date  that  could  be  used,  because  that  i.s 
the  date  when  the  report  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  came  out  and  the 
majority  opinion  recommended  repeal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit.  So.  from  that 
standpoint  one  could  say  that  the  general 
public  was  placed  on  notice  that  this  was 
in  the  picture  and  perhaps  even  more  so. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most every  Senator  that  I  have  talked 
with  is  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  twice  voted  to  repeal  it.  Each 
time  we  have  made  it  clear  that  we  intend 
to  repeal  it  as  of  April  18.  1969.  the  date 
contained  in  the  committee  report  and 
the  House  version  of  H.R.  12290  and  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

I  also  point  out  the  D?mocratic  Policy 
Committee  unanimously  had  pledged  it- 
self accordingly.  But  the  bill  to  repeal 
it  is  yet  to  be  perfected,  even  though  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  came  before  the  Finance  Committee 
in  executive  session,  several  Senators 
had  perfecting  amendments  they  in- 
tended to  offer.  We  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  offer  a  single  amendment,  not  even 
to  cross  a  "t"  or  dot  an  "i". 

There  are  many  provisions  of  this  bill 
that  do  indeed  need  careful  study.  The 
investment  tax  credit  is  one  of  them  that 
needs  the  most  study  of  all. 

The  amendment  I  had  intended  to 
offer  in  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  it  would  have 
been  accepted  because  I  had  talked  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  re- 
lated to  the  harsh  effect  of  the  phase-out 
rules  on  a  business  which  must  of  neces- 
sity order  its  assets  well  in  advance  of 
the  expected  delivery  date.  It  would  also 
relieve  the  harsh  effect  of  the  carryover 
rules  contained  in  the  House  version. 

Several  Senators  have  indicated  that 
they  want  to  offer  amendments  to  pre- 
serve some  part  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  small  business  and  for  farm- 
ing. I  might  say  that  a  number  of 
amendments  have  been  offered  with  this 
purpose  in  mind.  Senator  Stevens,  of 
Alaska,  has  introduced  amendments  to 
try  and  preserve  the  credit  for  invest- 
ments in  depressed  areas.  We  should  ex- 
plore that  before  we  finally  vote  on  the 
repeal  rules.  There  are  Senators  who 
want  to  try  and  do  something  for  the 
transportation  industry,  the  rolling  stock 
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of  railroad,  and  so  on.  We  should  explore 
that  question  in  committee. 

The  so-called  Lockheed  amendment 
contained  in  the  House  bill  is  drafted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  does  an  injustice  to 
the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co,  which  com- 
petes with  Lockheed  in  the  airbus 
market.  We  should  not  give  either  one  of 
those  companies  a  competitive  advantage 
over  the  other.  Rather,  we  should  try  to 
treat  them  both  alike. 

Senator  Proxmire  wants  to  delete  the 
Lockheed  amendment.  Senator  Syming- 
ton wants  to  extend  it  to  Douglas  Air- 
craft. 

The  lease  rules  which  the  House  wrote 
into  the  repeal  bill  are  deficient  in  a 
number  of  respects,  making  them  very 
inequitable,  depending  on  how  the  tax- 
payer worked  out  his  lease  an-angement. 
The  House  provision  respecting  the  tax 
credit  for  barges  used  on  the  modern  new 
barge-carrying  cargo  ships  is  deficient  in 
that  only  the  subsidized  lines  get  relief. 
We  should  explore  this  question  in 
greater  detail  in  committee  and  try  to 
bring  some  equity  into  the  provision  so 
that  the  nonsubsidized  shipping  lines  will 
not  be  further  discriminated  against. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  coal  industry  and  the  oxygen  and 
compressed  gas  industries  also  have  a 
legitimate  complaint  about  the  House 
bill.  They  were  covered  and  protected 
with  respect  to  their  contractual  com- 
mitments by  the  investment  credit  sus- 
pension bill  in  1966.  The  House  adopted 
all  of  the  1966  transitional  rules  except 
for  this  one  dealing  with  coal  and  oxy- 
gen contracts.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  are  still  unable 
to  imderstand  the  logic  of  the  House 
action,  and  we  want  to  inquire  into  that 
matter  further. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  would  be  premature  if  we  acted  on 
the  Williams  amendment  at  this  time. 
As  for  business  certainty,  I  think  that 
by  now  business  is  certain  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  going  to  be  repealed. 
I  think  by  now  business  is  certain  that 
the  repeal  date  is  going  to  be  April  18. 
Against  this  background,  I  do  not  believe 
that  business  has  a  right  to  think  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  is  not  going  to 
be  repealed,  and  they  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  make  their  business  plans  and  com- 
mitments on  the  very  definite  assump- 
tion that  the  credit  is  going  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

But,  I  say  again,  we  should  repeal  it 
only  after  the  Finance  Committee  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  explore,  discuss, 
and  vote  on  the  inequities  in  the  House 
bill. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  some  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  They  think  it 
needs  clarifying  action.  Members  of  the 
staff  are  unanimous  in  their  view  that  it 
needs  clarification,  perfection,  and 
amendment.  The  provisions  of  this  bill, 
as  presently  written,  take  money  from 
taxpayers,  not  only  retroactively,  but 
take  money  from  taxpayers  earned  be- 
fore the  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  his  recommendation. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Something  was  said  about 
hearings.  We  conducted  2  weeks  of 
hearings.  Just  look  at  this  list  of  wit- 
nesses. We  heard  from  the  whole  broad 
spectriun  of  the  economy — members  of 
industry,  farmers,  laborers,  and  every- 
body else.  Everybody  who  is  affected  by 
it  came  in  to  describe  the  inequities  the 
bill  contained.  The  gist  of  their  position 
was,  "If  you  are  going  to  repeal,  please 
do  justice;  please  do  equity.  You  would  be 
unfair  if  you  did  it  only  for  one  taxpayer 
or  group  of  taxpayers  and  did  not  do  it 
for  us." 

For  example,  on  the  so-called  barge 
amendment,  the  unsubsidized  people  say 
it  is  completely  unfair:  'We  are  in  much 
worse  shape  than  the  subsidized  steam- 
ship companies  of  the  country."  Because 
we  are  proposing  to  except  the  subsidized 
people  from  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
tax  credit,  and  these  poor  unsubsidized 
people  do  not  get  such  an  exception,  they 
ask,  "What  kind  of  justice  is  that?" 

Certainly,  if  we  give  it  to  one,  we 
should  give  it  to  others. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  says,  "If  you  are  going  to 
do  it  for  Lockheed,  you  should  do  it  for 
Douglas  as  well." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Proxmire)  says,  "You  should  not  do  it 
for  either  one." 

So  if  this  question  is  to  be  considered, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  on  both 
amendments,  one  to  give  to  Douglas  the 
same  benefit  we  gave  to  Lockheed;  and 
the  other  not  to  give  it  to  either  one 
of  them. 

This  volume  contains  nothing  but  530 
pages  of  inequities.  Read  it.  And  we  did 
not  vote  on  a  single  one  of  them,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
indicated. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  entirely  correct.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  list  of  19  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Finance  Committee, 
every  one  of  them  complaining  of  in- 
equities in  the  phaseout  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  at  this  point 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Roscoe  L.  Egger,  Jr.,  U.S.  Chiamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

G.  W.  James,  Air  Transport  Association. 

Peter  K.  Nevltt,  GATX,  Armco,  Boothe. 

John  B.  Huffaker,  Federal  Tax  Committee 
of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Harry  A.  Poth,  Jr.,  Minnesota  Power  and 
Light  Company. 

Thomas  M.  Goodfellow,  Association  of 
American  Railrotids. 

Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  American  Paper  In- 
stitute. 

Herbert  B.  Cohn,  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Walker  L.  Clsler,  The  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany. 

Bradford  S.  Magill;  Naylon,  Huber.  Maglll; 
Lawrence  and  Farrell,  attorneys. 

Reeves  E.  Ritchie,  President,  Arkansas 
Power  and  Light  Company. 

Charles  I.  Derr,  Machinery  and  Allied 
Products  Institute. 

T.  P.  Patton,  Republic  Steel  Corporation. 


Roscoe  L.  Egger,  Jr.,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Thomas  M.  Goodfellow,  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

G.  W.  James,  Air  Transport  Association. 

Eric  A.  Trigg.  Alcan  Aluminum  Corpora- 
tion. 

John  M.  Randolph,  Computer  of  Lessors 
Association.  Inc. 

Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  American  Paper  In- 
stitute. 


And  these  witnesses  testified  in  op- 
position to  the  special  limitation  on  the 
use  of  accumulated  tax  credits: 


Mr.  LONG.  One  of  the  witnesses, 
speaking  for  agriculture,  said  complete 
repeal  would  not  be  fair  to  agriculture 
and  asked  for  an  exemption.  Another  one 
spoke  for  the  paper  industry,  saying, 
'You  ought  to  consider  our  particular 
problem." 

The  House  added  five  amendments  to 
take  care  of  these  types  of  situations, 
in  some  cases  to  take  care  of  a  single 
company.  Now  all  of  these  other  people 
ai-e  saying.  "If  you  are  going  to  consider 
their  problem,  you  ought  to  do  justice 
for  our  problem.  " 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  All  we  would  be  do- 
ing would  be  simply  ignoring  the  pleas 
of  the  witnesses  who  came  before  the 
committee.  The  ti-ouble  is  we  are  in  the 
dark,  sailing  on  without  knowing  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieldj" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recognize  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  are  proceeding  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  submitted  to  the 
committee  an  amendment  which  I  felt 
was  entirely  just. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  consider  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  consider  anything.  A  Senator 
moved  that  the  bill  be  reported.  The  mo- 
tion was  put.  It  was  voted  on.  By  a  vote 
of  9  to  8,  it  was  reported  to  this  body.  I 
have  been  here  12 '2  years,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  such  a  thing 
done  in  this  body. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senator  that  the  amendment  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  would  have  provided  a 
good  deal  of  relief  for  small  businesses, 
which  today  are  under  heavy  financial 
pressure.  They  must  compete  with  for- 
eign companies— having  the  advantage 
of  laws  comparable  to  our  investment 
credit— in  export  markets  and  through- 
out this  country-.  Small  U.S.  firms 
really  need  to  have  the  credit  con- 
tinued in  order  to  bring  their  plants 
up  to  date  and  to  get  new  cost-cutting 
equipment.  This  is  highly  important  for 
the  balance  of  payments.  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  that  amendment  to  receive 
attention  when  this  matter  was  brought 
up. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  deserves  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  committee 
does  not  adopt  it,  I  propose  to  offer  it  as 
an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor,  be- 
cause J  think  it  is  just,  equitable,  and 
right.  I  certainly  want  an  opportunity 
to  present  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senate  to  take  seriously  the  remarks 
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just  made,  because  they  were  not  made 
in  jest.  It  is  my  purpose,  at  the  aw)ro- 
prlate  time,  to  move  to  table  the  pending 
amendment.  HopefuUy,  that  motion  will 
succeed.  If  it  does  not,  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senate  that  what  will  develop— which 
will  go  beyond  the  hour  of  midnight,  in 
my  opinion— will  be  a  Christmas  tree 
bill,  because  I  have  it  on  excellent  au- 
thority that  there  are  at  least  six  amend- 
ments in  Senators'  hands,  and  perhaps 
27,  to  consider,  with  an  hour  on  each. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  simply  want  to  appeal 
to  the  noble  sense  of  fair  play  that  the 
majority  leader  has  always  manifested, 
in  the  interests  of  future  tranquility  in 
the  Senate — we  have  to  get  unanimous 
consent  so  frequently  to  do  so  many 
things— I  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
not  move  to  table  this  Williams  amend- 
ment until  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  and  I,  who  have  an  amendment 
to  that,  will  have  a  chance  to  offer  it. 
Otherwise,  he  would  block  us  out  of 
offering  and  discussing  our  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  no;  no  more 
than  we  would  be  blocking  a  lot  of  Sena- 
tors over  here  who  have  amendments  to 
offer  to  the  Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  we  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  practice,  Mr.  Majority  Leader;  if 
we  are  going  to  use  this  tactic  of  unani- 
mous consent  in  this  kind  of  fashion,  to 
bar  us  from  offering  amendments 
through  taking  action  so  the  basic 
amendment  is  laid  on  the  table,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  unan- 
imous consent  requests  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  through  unanimous  consent.  This 
will  be  a  tabling  motion,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  minority  leader  before  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  ar- 
rived at  yesterday.  So  this  is  not  some- 
thing being  pulled  out  of  the  hat. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
a  perfecting  amendment  in  mind  which 
I  intended  to  offer,  but  I  am  perfectly 
content  with  the  procedure  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  outlined.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  write  tax  leg- 
islation of  this  complexity  on  the  Senate 
floor.  It  is  difficult  to  understand.  You 
need  the  advice  of  experts.  You  have  to 
sit  aroimd  the  table.  Sometimes  highly 
competent  lawyers  will  differ  on  mean- 
ings. You  have  to  analyze  it,  sometimes 
for  hours  and  sometimes  for  days  on  end. 
I  think  this  thing  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  where 
we  can  have  expert  testimony  from  the 
Treasurj',  from  our  staff,  and  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue, 
and  where  we  can  write  a  reasonable 
bill,  instead  of  trying  to  write  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Tliis  is  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  .vield 
to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed, with  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Senate 
will  be  In  order. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  the  Senate  to 
hear  this.  I  have  discussed  with  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  our  problem  with 
regard  to  amendments.  Let  us  take  a 
simple  example.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  TALMADGE)  has  an  amendment 
that  should  be  agreed  to  if  the  Williams 
amendment  is  to  be  added  to  the  bill. 
He  would  have  to  offer  that  amendment 
before  the  Williams  amendment  comes 
to  a  final  vote;  otherwise,  he  would  be 
foreclosed  from  his  right  to  offer  the 
amendment.  He  would  lose  his  pariia- 
mentary  rights. 

Likewise,  other  Senators  have  good 
amendments  that  should  be  considered, 
that  they  would  like  to  offer.  But  if 
the  Williams  amendment  is  not  to  be 
agreed  to.  we  would  find  it  out  with  a  ta- 
bling motion.  If  it  is  to  be  agreed  to, 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  amendments  we 
will  have  to  consider,  and,  of  course, 
they  would  all  be  subject  to  debate.  How 
would  we  know  whether  the  amend- 
ment is  likely  to  be  agreed  to  or  not, 
other  than  to  wait  until  all  the  time  Is 
expired,  and  aft«r  the  time  is  expired 
on  the  Williams  amendment,  move  to 
table? 

If  the  Williams  amendment  is  not  ta- 
bled, the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Talm.\dge),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SPARKMAN).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson»,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire), 
and  others  will  have  amendments  to 
offer.  They  are  content  not  to  offer  their 
amendments  if  this  amendment  is  not 
to  be  added  to  the  bill.  If  it  is  to  be  added 
to  the  bill,  then  they  want  to  offer  their 
amendments. 

How  better  to  get  a  test  of  strength, 
to  see  where  the  votes  are.  than  to  move 
to  table?  If  it  is  tabled,  we  will  consider 
all  these  other  amendments  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  bring  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  bill  back  in  due 
course.  If  it  is  not  tabled.  Senators  will 
proceed  to  offer  amendments,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  added  to 

the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  explain 
my  purpose.  I  have  been  around  here 
quite  a  while.  I  think  the  minority  can 
always  find  a  way  to  express  itself,  and 
one  protective  device  one  can  always 
use,  even  when  you  dwindle  the  mi- 
nority down  to  one  and  a  unanimous 
consent  is  requested  for  a  procedural 
device  such  as  we  have  here,  is  that  one 
Senator  can  object. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   What   unanimous 

consent? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  one  the  Senator 
made  vesterday  for  this  procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right;  and  if 
one  Senator  had  objected,  we  would  not 
have  a  bill  before  us.  and  the  surtax 
would  expire  at  midnight. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  here  now;  I  will  ask  him  direct- 
ly, if  I  may,  did  I  discuss  with  you  and 
the  minority  leader  and  other  Senators 
yesterday  the  possibihty  of  a  tabling 
motion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
whUe  I  have  differed  with   the  views 


the  Senator  from  Montana  has  taken  on 
this  bill  before  us  today  he  has  been  fair, 
he  hsis  lived  up  to  everything  he  has  said, 
and  the  motion  to  table  is  in  order.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  approved,  but  I  find  no  fault 
with  its  being  offered  or  the  procedure. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  no  man 
in  the  Senate  could  have  been  more  fair 
than  the  majority  leader. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, I  would  like  to  see  him  get  a  chance 
to  offer  his  amendment.  He  could  change 
his  amendment  and  make  it  eligible  for 
a  vote  as  a  separate  amendment,  but 
that.  too.  would  be  subject  to  a  tabling 
motion. 

I  want  it  clear  that  while  I  may  have 
differed  with  some  of  his  views,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  lived  up  to  eveo'- 
thing  he  has  promised,  and  I  support  him 
completely  on  the  procedure  he  is  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
one  Senator,  for  example,  whose  vote  on 
the  tabling  motion,  or  on  the  Williams 
amendment,  if  it  comes  to  a  vote,  would 
depend  in  part  upon  what  kind  of  atti- 
tude the  Senate  has  expressed  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  I  have 
prepared.  It  has  been  Introduced  and 
printed.  It  deals  with  small  business  and 
farm  exemptions. 

All  I  am  asking  is  the  right  to  offer 
that  amendment  to  the  Williams  amend- 
ment before  we  table  it;  otherwise.  I 
have  no  vehicle  on  which  to  work.  I  could 
not  object  at  all.  having  offered  and 
argued  it,  if  any  Senator  or  the  majority 
leader  moved  to  table  my  amendment. 
Tliat  certainly  is  a  perfectly  sound 
procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  if  he  starts  this  procedure,  others 
will  follow,  and  first  thing  you  know,  it 
will  be  midnight  and  there  will  be  no 
extension  of  the  surtax.  We  are  facing 
this  situation  realistically. 

I.  for  one.  would  like  to  see  the  invest- 
ment lax  credit  repealed.  As  I  say.  I  think 
there  are  12  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  alone  with  as  many  as  27' amend- 
ments and  there  may  be  as  many  on  the 
other  side  as  well.  I  do  not  intend  to  cut 
off  debate  if  this  measure  is  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  merits.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment. But  every  minute  of  that  time  can 
be  used;  and  even  time  on  the  bill. 

It  is  my  intention  to  preserve  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  rights  of  all  Sena- 
tors having  an  interest.  And  this  applies 
to  many  other  Senators  besides  my  long- 
time friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota;  he  is  not 
being  singled  out.  He  is  interested  in 
small  business  and  the  farmers.  What 
about  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire*  who  is  he  interested  in?  What 
about  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  <  ?  What  about  Senator 
Magnuson?  What  about  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  now  speaking,  and  his 
interest  in  the  transportation  industr\'. 
the  railroads?  They  want  some  relief, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard,  also. 
Furthermore,  let  me  say  this  before  I 
yield:  I  stated  yesterday  and  I  state 
again  today  that  the  investment  credit 
is  still  on  the  calendar,  along  with  the 
excise  tax  and  the  exemptions  for  the 
lower-income  groups.  I  have  given  my 
word  that  that  bill  vrill  be  brought  up 
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before  October  1,  provided,  of  course, 
in  the  meantime  a  tax  reform  bill  Is  laid 
before  the  Senate.  And  what  could  be 
more  fair? 

Mr.  LONG.  Before  November  1. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  October  31, 
or  at  about  the  time  the  reform  bill  will 
be  reported. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seimtor  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  fully  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
but  I  think  he  is  being  a  little  premature. 
After  all,  even  if  he  does  bring  up  his 
amendment  to  the  Williams  amendment, 
and  it  does  survive,  and  we  prevail  on 
the  tabling  motion,  we  will  not  only  have 
killed  the  Williams  amendment,  we  will 
have  killed  his  amendment  to  it. 

So  the  best  thiing  is  first  to  determine 
■whether  we  are  going  to  carry  on  with 
the  Williams  amendment,  and  if  we  do, 
that  opens  up  the  floodgate.s. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
if  the  determination  is  to  table,  we  would 
not  have  a  chance  to  argue,  to  offer  our 
ameiiJment,  or  to  try  to  persuade  other 
Senators  to  accept  it.  My  decision  as  to 
how  to  vote  on  the  Williams  amendment 
rests,  in  large  part,  on  what  the  decision 
of  my  colleagues  is  in  connection  with 
small  business  and  farm  exemptions,  and 
I  will  not  have  a  chance  to  determine 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  tabling  motion.  If  it 
carries,  that  is  it.  If  it  does  not,  every 
Senator  will  have  his  chance;  there  will 
be  a  Christmas  tree  right  in  tlie  middle 
of  tills  floor,  and  we  will  never  finish  with 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  the  per- 
fect right,  after  my  amendment  has  been 
offered,  and  any  other  amendment — and 
I  certainly  would  not  take  any  umbrage 
at  that — to  move  to  table  my  amend- 
ment, but  at  least  I  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  I  am  a  realist.  If  the 
Senate  tables  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  there  is  a  Symington 
amendment  tabled,  and  another  one,  the 
show  is  over,  and  we  give  up;  but  we  will 
have  tried  and  the  Senate  will  have  had 
the  chance  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  our  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  27  such  at- 
tempts, with  an  hour  apiece,  it  will  be 
late  tomorrow,  and  there  will  be  no  sur- 
tax, because  it  expires  at  midnight.  I 
think  in  all  candor,  the  way  to  face  up 
to  this  realistically  and  cleanly,  is  to 
move  at  an  appropriate  time  to  table  the 
pending  amendment.  In  that  way,  all 
Senators  will  then  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  have  their  amendments  con- 
sidered in  an  orderly  fashion  first  at  the 
committee  level  and  later  this  session  on 
the  floor. 

What  applies  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ap- 
plies to  at  least  12  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  tax  reform 
bill  will  be  reported  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 31.  On  that  we  can  rely.  I  would  also 
want  to  see  the  other  bill  H.R.  12290,  that 
is  on  the  calendar  brought  up.  However, 
in  the  meantime  the  things  that  the  Sen- 


ator and  other  Senators  are  interested  in 
ought  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  so  that  each  individual  Sen- 
ator representing  industries  in  his  State 
or  region  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  views, 

Mr.  MXmDT.  Mr,  President,  if  I  may 
have  some  time  yielded  to  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  I  have  something 
further  to  say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  the  Sena- 
tor some  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  being  proposed  on 
the  investment  tax  credit  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  we  would 
have  a  chance  to  consider  before  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Is  it  the  plan  to  have  this  referred  back 
to  the  Finance  Committee  where  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  have  said  we  should  sit 
down  and  carefully  consider  the  matter, 
if  we  do  not  understand  what  the  proce- 
dure is  going  to  be?  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  of 
considering  this  matter.  However,  how- 
ls the  Finance  Committee  supposed  to 
consider  it  if  it  is  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  let  the  Sena- 
tor answer  for  himself,  or  I  will  answer. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
hear  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question  con- 
cerns how  the  amendments  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit — which  is  now  a  part  of 
H.R.  12290  on  the  calendar— are  to  be 
considered? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
simply  meet  in  executive  session  and  dis- 
cuss all  of  this.  Any  Senator  could  move 
any  amendment  he  had  in  mind  or  that 
anyone  else  had  in  mind. 

We  would  come  out  with  a  committee 
amendment  that  would  try  to  do  justice 
and  try  to  take  into  consideration  all  500 
pages  of  testimony  that  the  Senators 
have  loyally  and  diligently  already  heard. 
We  would  consider  everyone's  problem 
and  vote  on  the  amendments  and  bring 
out  our  best  suggestions.  When  it  came 
up  for  consideration,  the  committee 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
offer  which  the  Senator  extended  earlier 
this  month  or  late  last  month  to  all  Sena- 
tors to  appear  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee beginning  July  18  would  be  re- 
newed, I  am  certain;  and  an  opportunity 
would  then  be  open  to  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  still  offering  that  op- 
portunity to  any  Senator.  The  bill  was 
reported  from  committee  by  me  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  8  without  Senators  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  that  this 
was  done.  However,  the  Senators  will  be 
accorded  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  if  the  Williams  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
exactly  the  reason  for  my  question.  How 
is  that  chance  going  to  be  achieved  or 
how  could  it  be  achieved  if  we  move  to 
refer  the  bill  back  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  report?  Then  the  com- 


mittee could  massage  the  bill  along  the 
lines  talked  about  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  report  the  bill.  Another 
way  would  be  to  have  the  committee 
hold  hearings.  We  would  then  have  a 
committee  amendment  or  a  series  of 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  have  heard  questions  as  to  how  this 
is  supposed  to  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  had  any  answer  yet. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  me — and  I  am  not  asking  it — if  it 
would  solve  the  problem,  to  do  what  we 
do  sometimes  in  committee  and  just 
agree  by  unanimous  consent  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  will  remain 
subject  to  further  amendment.  That 
would  not  be  the  case  here  on  the  floor, 
but  it  could  be  done  by  imanimous  con- 
sent. If  one  or  two  Senators  are  not 
happy,  this  might  make  them  happy.  It 
is  verj-  difHcult  to  make  100  Senators 
happy. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  impossible. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  majority  leader  says 
it  is  impossible.  I  imagine  that  is  right. 
If  we  cannot  get  imanimous  consent, 
we  should  move  to  table  and  see  where 
oiu-  votes  are.  We  think  that  we  have  the 
votes  to  defeat  the  Williams  amendment. 
We  would  like  to  have  an  opportimity  to 
find  that  out  sooner  or  later,  before  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  the  votes.  However,  we 
would  have  a  clean-cut  test.  And  if  the 
amendment  is  not  tabled,  then  other 
amendments  could  be  offered:  amend- 
ments affecting  the  railroads  in  Mon- 
tana, corporations  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  corporations  in  other  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  some  subsidies  for  the 
ship  lines. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  cargo  planes 
and  barges. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  Williams  amendment  is 
tabled.  I  would  still  like  to  know  what 
the  procedure  is  going  to  be  whereby  the 
Finance  Committee  is  going  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  and  possibly  hold  some  fur- 
ther hearings  on  the  part  of  individual 
Senators  and  have  the  committee  con- 
sider the  various  amendments  that  the 
majority  leader  has  talked  about  that  are 
about  to  be  offered  if  the  Williams 
amendment  is  not  tabled. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  will  hold  hearings 
and  vote.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  will  that  be  done? 
Mr.  LONG.  When  we  dispose  of  the 
bill.  We  cannot  do  it  before  we  dispose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  understand  that.  How- 
ever, does  that  mean  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  mean  next 
week  or  next  month.  It  would  have  to 
mean  before  October  31.  It  is  my  antici- 
pation that  a  tax  reform  bill — and  what 
we  are  speaking  of  is  in  the  nature  of 
tax  reform — would  be  considered  and  re- 
portea  well  ahead  of  October  31. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  the  Senator  says 
reported,  is  he  referring  to  reporting  the 
bill  which  would  be  referred  back  to  the 
Finance  Committee? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  No.  That  is  on  the 
calendar.  That  will  stay  on  the  calendar. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  He  is  referring  to  a 
series  of  committee  amendments  which 
would  be  reported. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect And  perhaps  the  proper  vehicle  may 
be  the  tax  reform  bill  which  I  under- 
stand is  due  here  from  the  House  in  the 
next  week  or  10  days. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  suggests 
the  possibility  that  this  may  be  resolved 
in  the  tax  reform  package  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  be.  There 
would  be  that  possibility.  And  there  is 
always  the  bill  which  is  on  the  calendar. 
It  could  be  called  up  at  an  appropriate 

time.  , 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that  the 
majority  leader  has  a  difficult  time  in 
attempting  to  go  much  beyond  that 
point.  However,  he  has  given  his  assur- 
ance, and  so  has  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, that  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  individual  Senators  to  go  before  the 
Finance  Committee  and  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  can  consider  this  be- 
fore October  31  and  report  the  bill  to  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  as  far  as  my  longtime  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  Mundt»,  is  concerned,  the 
Senator  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  in  the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  indeed  sorry.  I  did  not  think, 
however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  spell 
this  out  in  such  great  detail. 

I  place  great  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  people  in  whom  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  places  trust  and  confi- 
dence. And  I  did  notify  them  ahead  of 
time.  I  thought  that  was  sufficient.  If  it 
was  not,  I  must  apologize. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  apologize.  However,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  must  re- 
member that  we  do  not  have  instant  com- 
munication. It  was  not  until  10  minutes 
ago  that  I  first  heard  about  the  desire 
and  the  determination  of  the  majority 
leader  to  employ  the  tabling  motion 
which  left  me  without  a  star  to  hitch 
my  wagon  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can 
discuss  the  matter  and  can  berate  the 
majority  leader,  justly  perhaps,  for  not 
giving  him  the  opportunity  at  this  time 
if  the  amendment  is  tabled.  The  sky  is 
the  limit.  He  can  do  anything  he  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  never 
berate  the  majority  leader,  even  when 
I  think  he  is  wrong.  This  time  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  is  wrong.  He  is  faced  with 
a  serious  dilemma.  So  are  we  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  the  tune 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  on  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  questions  that  I  think  need  to  be 
answered.  One  is  whether  it  Is  imder- 


stood  that  the  April  18  date  will  remain 
as  the  date. 

Mr.  LONG.  Definitely. 

Mr.  JAVns.  This  is  very  important 
to  the  American  business  community. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  it  would  make  anyone 
happier,  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  offer  which  provides  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  should  be  and  will  be  re- 
pealed as  of   April   18. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business 
community.  The  other  question  is 
whether  the  Senator  proposes  to  include 
in  the  hearings  the  matter  of  moderniz- 
ing the  depreciation  schedules.  Deprecia- 
tion schedules  are  really  an  essential 
part  of  the  problem  of  taxation.  We  have 
used  the  7-percent  tax  credit  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  modernized  depreciation 
schedules,  in  order  to  encourage  modern- 
ization of  plants.  Therefore,  now  is  the 
time  to  consider  modernization  of  the 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  fine.  I  would  be 
happv  to  consider  that  right  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  will  vote  in  a  moment. 
However,  before  we  do  so,  I  want  to  point 
out  cleariy  so  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  that  in  my  opinion  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  been  more 
than  a  gentleman.  He  has  bent  over 
backward  to  work  with  those  of  us  who 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  vote  and  ex- 
press our  will  on  this  measure. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  defeat  his 
motion  to  table  and  that  we  can  act 
on  this  bill.  I  think  we  should. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  at  all  consider  that  in 
his  move  to  table  he  is  exercising  any 
unfair  parliamentary  procedure  because 
if  the  situation  were  reversed  he  is  doing 
exactly  what  I  would  do,  and  that  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  parliamentary 
procedures  of  the  Senate  to  expedite  it. 
I  want  to  make  that  clear,  because  I  ex- 
pected his  motion.  In  fact.  I  was  de- 
lighted that  we  got  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  previous  amendment. 

Now,  as  to  the  argument  that  this  in- 
vestment tax  credit  repeal  before  us  has 
not  had  adequate  hearings,  I  point  out 
that  the  Senate  did  have  hearings  for  5 
days.  Various  Senators  did  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  express  their 
views,  and  make  their  recommendations, 
and  the  hearings  have  been  printed.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct  in 
stating  that  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  under  rather 
unusual  circumstances. 

We  voted  to  report  the  bill  before  in- 
dividual Members  did  get  a  chance  to 
offer  their  amendments.  At  that  time  I 
said  that  such  a  procedure  did  create 
problems.  It  meant  we  would  have  to 
consider  the  various  amendments  on 
their  merits  on  the  floor.  I  realize  that 
arguments  could  be  made  about  the  pro- 
cedures, but  this  was  not  my  fault. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out,  in  his  124  years  in  the  Senate  this 
is  the  first  time  it  has  happened.  I  will 
go  further  than  that.  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  23  years  and  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  close  to  19  or 
20  vears.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 


ever  operated  imder  such  circumstances 
in  which  the  committee  would  be  told  in 
advance  by  a  policy  committee  that  the 
committee  could  or  could  not  report  a 
bill  and  if  reported  just  what  amend- 
ments would  have  to  be  adopted  first. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  views 
on  these  unusual  and  strange  circum- 
stances. We  do  not  solve  anything  by 
debating  them  further  now.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  am  willing  to  proceed 
to  a  vote. 

I  hope  we  can  defeat  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  But  as  he 
makes  that  motion  I  make  it  clear  that 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  procedure 
he  is  following,  and  if  I  were  in  his  po- 
sition I  would  take  the  same  steps  he 
is  tflkin^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite 
apparent  what  action  the  Senate  is  go- 
ing to  take.  It  is  all  perfectly  proper  and 
perfectly  legal,  and  those  of  us  who  some- 
times become  a  minority  of  one  have  per- 
fectly appropriate  and  useful  tools  we 
can  use  to  protect  ourselves  against  a 
repetition  of  what  has  happened  here 
today. 

We  are  up  against  a  deadline  in  a  tax 
measure.  I  am  not  going  to  avail  myself 
of  the  parliamentary  tactics  which  would 
enable  me  to  compel  a  vote  on  the 
Mundt-Miller  amendment  which  in- 
volves an  exemption  for  farmers  and 
smaller  businessmen;  but  I  do  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  I 
had  hoped  to  offer,  which  is  now  going 
to  become  an  orphan  when  the  motion 
to  table  is  made,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <  Mr.  Williams  > . 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller', 
and  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 


At  the  end  of  proposed  section  49(at  strike 
the  period  and  insert  the  following  after 
•property":  "and  property  to  which  sub- 
section (e»  applies." 

At  the  end  of  proposed  section  49  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e>  SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  FAr:.IER  EXEMP- 
TION. 

"(1)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  section 
38  property  tether  than  pre-terminatioii 
property » — 

"(A)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  begttn  after  April  18, 
1969.  or 

"(B)  which  Is  acqvilred  by  the  taxpayer 
after  April  18.  1969.  and  which  is  con- 
structed, reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired 
for  use  in  a  trade  or  business,  or  larming. 
the  taxpayer  may  select  items  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  to  the  extent  that  the 
qualified  investment  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  such  items  does  not  exceed 
the  small  business  and  farmer  exemption 
limitation  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  ) .  In  the  case  of  any  item  so  selected  ito 
the  extent  of  the  qualified  Investment  at- 
tributable to  such  item  taken  into  account 
under  the  preceding  sentence),  subsections 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  and  section 
46(b)  (5),  shall  iiot  apply. 
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"(2)  Small  Business  and  Farmer  Exemp- 
tion LrMiTATioN. — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  a  taxpayer's  small  business  and  farm- 
er exemption  limitation  for  any  taxable  year 
Is  <25.000. 

"(3)  Special  Rules. — 

"(A)  Married  Individuals. — In  the  case 
of  a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  speclfled  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  $12,500  in  lieu  of  $25,000. 

"(B)  Affiliated  Oroupe.— In  the  case  of  an 
affiliated  group,  the  $25,000  amount  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reduced  for 
each  member  of  the  group  by  apportion- 
ing $25,000  among  the  members  of  such 
group  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(C)  Partnerships. — In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  $25,000  amount  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  partnership  and  with  respect  to  each 
partner. 

"(D)  Other  Taxpayers. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided 
by  sections  46(d),  46ie),  and  48(f)  shall 
be  applied  for  purposes  of  this  subsection." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit 
shouW-be  repealed.  I  do  not,  however,  be- 
lieve the  repeal  should  be  across  the 
board. 

There  are  two  groups  of  individuals,  or 
businessmen  if  you  like,  that  would  be 
extremely  hard  hit  if  the  credit  is  taken 
away  completely.  They  are  small  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers.  They  feel  the 
noose  of  inflation  much,  much  more  than 
the  general  business  community  because 
their  capital  is  more  limited.  They  do  not 
have  the  options  open  to  them  that  their 
larger  and  more  flexible  competitors  do. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  this  biU  should 
be  amended  to  provide  a  $25,000  exemp- 
tion in  the  repeal  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  exemption 
would  not  unduly  hamper  our  efforts  to 
control  Inflation  and  yet  at  tlie  same  time 
it  would  be  of  major  importance  to  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen,  providing  the 
margin  in  some  instances  perhaps  be- 
tween survival  or  failure. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury-  if  the  investment  credit 
were  continued  on  maximum  annual 
purchases  of  $25,000,  No  one  can  accu- 
rately predict  how  widely  it  will  be  used. 
For  the  purposes  of  speculation,  however, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  possible  use  by 
farmers. 

In  1967  gross  farm  capital  expenditures 
for  machinery,  equipment,  and  motor  ve- 
hicles for  farm  business  use  totaled 
$4,819  billion.  If  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  were  applied  to  all  such 
purchases,  which  could  not  be  the  case, 
the  tax  saving  in  that  year  would  have 
amounted  to  $337.33  million.  A  more  rea- 
sonable figure,  however,  might  well  be 
$200  to  $225  million  on  agricultural  pur- 
chases only. 

Even  so,  I  submit  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
reduction  in  revenue  would  only  be  a 
fraction  of  the  original  anticipated  in- 
crease in  Treasury  receipts  of  $1.35  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970  and  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  $2.6  billion  expected  in 
fiscal  1971. 

Weighed  against  this  relatively  small 
loss  in  revenue  must  be  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  such  an  exemption.  First 
let  us  look  at  the  small  businessman. 
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Small    businessmen    need    access    to  In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota, 

funds  in  these   times  of  high  interest  farm   production   expenses    have   risen 

rates  more  than  ever.  In  1962  testimony  from  $476  million  in  1960  to  over  $700 

in  favor  of  the  tax  credit.  Secretary  of  million  in  1968. 

the  Treasury  Dillon  pointed  out  that  the  The  farmer  is  paying  more  and  more 

increased  cash  flow  would  be  particu-  for  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies 

larly   Important   for   new   and   smaller  each  year.  In  spite  of  the  recent  improve- 

firms  which  did  not  have  ready  access  ment  in  the  index  of  prices  received   it 

to  capital  markets  and  whose  growth  js  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 

was  often  i^estrained  by  a  lack  of  capl-  prices  received  by  farmers  have  not  gone 

tal  funds.  The  exemption,  by  reducing  up  in  proportion  to  his  increased  costs, 

their  tax  habUity  somewhat,  will  aid  m  The  scissors  of  the  cost  price  squeeze 

^TTo^'n  nnn"^         M                      ^^-  »'«    bearing    down    disproportionately 
A  $20,000  exemption  was  Provided  in     upon  our  farm  families    In  talking  to 
Uie  suspension  of  the  tax  credit  m  1966.     farmers,  I  find  that  once  the  prices  of 
As  was  pomted  out  then,  such  action  was     the  items  used  in  agricultural  produc- 

nn^t     t     T^*     long-standing    public  tion  rise,  they  seldom  decline.  Prices  re- 

policies    to    foster    small    business    and  op\vm\  hv  nnr   AmoHr-or,  fo,.,v,»^o  v,„,,<. 

farming  and  would  be  of  substantial  aid  l7e^,S tTLnZ^iS^  p^  rLr'?: 

to  small  business  enterprises  and  farms,  ^^^  ^q^„                              u^ntj^  lui   lai 

many  of  which  have  difficulty  raising        „„,  ,./„  ^^ .    ^      )  v,  *     .     i   .. 

funds  because  of  existing  moneUry  re-  ,J,°U^!  '^^''°'>f\l'^'t^  ^  include  a 
strictions.  A  $25,000  exempUon  would  be  ^f^  showing  what  has  happened  to  the 
a  negligible  factor  in  the  investment  de-  '''^^^.  °K  """^^^  ^°l  ^^.'^^^"  commodities 
cislons  of  larger  corporations  and  there-  "^^"^  '"  ^^""  production: 
fore  will  not  vitiate  against  the  effective- 
ness of  the  repeal.  Since  investment  by 

small  businesses  and  farms  is  a  relatively  Motor 

small  percentage  of  investment  in  ma-  sup- 

chlnery  and  equipment,  this  provision  p'"* 
would  not  result  in  any  substantial  loss 

of  expected  revenue.  Jgjg }g§ 

There  seems  fairly  general  agreement  1959!.'";!"      100 

that  the  Investment  tax  credit  has  been     J^*° }g' 

a  factor  in  the  decisions  of  many  small  1962!"!;  !"      101 

firms  to  modernize.  If  the  credit  can  be     '^^b 101 

continued  at  modest  cost  to  the  Govern-     1965 102 

ment,  it  would  benefit  farmers  and  small  i966!;."!;;;;      102 

businessmen    substantially.    The    small     Jjgg }g^ 

businessman  and  the  fanner  are  usually  

excluded  from  the  nonnal  money  mar-  ' 
kets  and  means  of  financing.  Therefore,  Farmers  are  carrying  very  heavy  finan- 
in  periods  of  tight  money,  particularly  cial  burdens.  They  are  continually  mak- 
rationing  of  bank  credit,  reducing  his  ing   substantial   capital   Investments   in 
tax  bill  will  substantially  aid  him  in  his  order  to  improve  their  efficiency.  Fewer 
financing  problems.  Also,  in  line  with  farm  workers  in   1968,  in  combination 
the  President's  statement,  one  of  the  ma-  ^'Ith  greater  quantities  of  most  other  pro- 
jor   reasons   for   repeal   of   the   credit,  duction  inputs,  supplied  food  and  other 
namely,  the  encouragement  of  business  farm  products  to  an  increased  domestic 
in  poverty  areas,  will  actually  be  helped  population.  In  addition,  through  expyorts, 
by    the    $25,000    exemption,    since    this  they  supplied  products  to  countless  con- 
would    encourage    small    businesses    in  siuners  in  foreign  countries.  Total  do- 
urban  depressed  areas  and  aid  minority  mestic  and  foreign  consumers  reached 
ownership  of  businesses.  It  has  been  es-  more  than  43  per  farmworker  in  1968 — 
timated  by  the  Treasury  that  the  credit  20  more  than  a  decade  ago.  The  gain  in 
increases  the  profitability  of  investment  Persons  supplied  per  farmworker  has  re- 
far  more  per  dollar  of  revenue  cost  than  suited  from  greater  application  of  mod- 
any  of  the  other  alternatives,  such  as  ern  technology  both  on  and  off  the  farm, 
accelerated  depreciation,  and  so  forth.  Including  the  transfer  of  jobs  from  farm- 
In  summaiT.  it  would  appear  that  this  workers  to  non-farmworkers, 
exemption  is  both  compatible  with  the  One  of  the  constructive  ways  to  give 
reasons  of  the  administration  for  repeal-  practical  help  to  farmers  to  reduce  the 
ing  the  overall  investment  tax  credit,  and  impact  of  the  cost  price  squeeze   and 
would  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  small  to  share  more  equitably  in  the  strength 
businesses.  and  prosperity  of  the  American  economy 
Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  would  be  to  provide  a  7  percent  invest- 
farm  situation.  Those  of  us  who  have  a  ™^"t  tax  credit  up  to  $25,000  for  farmers 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  our  farmer  ^^id   small  businessmen.  Fanners  have 
constituents  must  be  deeply  concerned  come  to  rely  on  this  credit  in  their  oper- 
by  the  continuing  increase  in  farm  pro-  ations.  I  believe  it  should  become  a  per- 
duction  expenses.  In  the  United  States,  nianent  feature  of  our  tax  system.  The 
since    1960,   farm   production   expenses  Mundt-Miller  amendment  moves  in  this 
have  increased  from  $26.4  billion  to  $35.9  direction. 

billion  in  1968.  America's  first  industry  was  agricul- 

Secretai-y  Hardin  has  recently  testi-  '"re.  It  remains  our  greatest.  It  provides 

fied  that  expenses  this  year  will  increase  the  means  for  feeding  not  only  our  peo- 

another  $2  billion.  He  also  points  out  P^e.  but  in  addition  provides  means  for 

that  this  increase  will  be  almost  entirely  alleviating  hunger  all  over  the  world.  It 

the  result  of  price  increases  rather  than  provides  employment  for  about  18  mil- 

the  result  of  a  greater  volume  of  supplies  lion  Americans  who  work  at  not  only 

and  equipment  purchased,  growing  our  crops,  but  processing  them 
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and  shipping  them  to  market  and  sup- 
plying our  farmers.  The  products  of  our 
agriculture  bring  to  the  table  the  family 
income.  The  production  of  one  out  of 
every  four  acres  moves  into  export 
markets.  American  farm  exports  are  an 
important  plus  factor  in  our  balance  of 
pavments.  The  bounty  of  our  farms 
under  the  food  for  peace  program  en- 
abled millions  of  people  in  other  lands 
to  survive.  However,  the  American 
farmer  who  is  making  this  great  con- 
tribution to  America's  prosperity  still 
does  not  share  equitably  in  it.  My  pro- 
posal today  would  at  least  redress  some 
of  this  disparity. 

Just  like  any  other  businessman,  the 
farmer  seeks  a  fair  return  for  his  great 
risks  and  effort.  There  is  no  means  to 
assure  the  return.  With  this  proposal  we 
can  be  of  practical  help.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  tabling  motion  on  the  Williams 
amendment  prevails— and  it  looks  as 
though  this  is  going  to  happen— we  shall 
try  again.  We  shall  try  to  achieve  this 
small  businessman-farmer  exemption 
through  Finance  Committee  action.  If  we 
faU  there  we  shall  ti-y  again  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  under  more  appropriate 
parliamentary  conditions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiek' " 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
knows — tl  e  Ubling  motion  may  be  re- 
jected, and  then  the  Senator  would  have 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  because  some- 
thing which  was  done  entirely  within  the 
ruleo— unfortunately,  unknown  to  the 
Senator,  although  it  is  included  in  the 
consent  agreement — is  an  indication  of 
an  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  party  toward  the  party  which 
happens,  a  least  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  in  the  majority. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
it  is  his  administration  which  is  in  power 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Giovern- 
ment,  I  would  point  out  that  what  the 
majority  party  has  done  has  been  to  come 
a  long  way,  I  think,  to  try  tc  reach  an 
accommodation  with  the  Republican 
leadership,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  ad- 
ministration. It  would  have  been  just  as 
easy  not  to  have  done  anything,  to  have 
remained  at  our  origii.al  post,  to  let  mis- 
imderstandings  arise,  and  thereby  allow 
the  surtax  to  expire  at  midnight  tonight. 
But  we  felt  we  had  a  responsibility  to 
the  Nation,  just  as  the  other  side  has, 
although  a  more  definitive  one  because 
of  the  control  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. We  had  thought  we  had  worked  out 
a  reasonable  accommodation.  We  had 
imderstood  that  it  had  met  with  all- 
around  approval. 

The  only  fault  I  can  find  is  that  we 
really  did  not  give  enough  time  to  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  last  night.  But  the  only  ex- 
planation I  tan  give  is  that  circum- 
stances made  it  necessary  to  act  as  we 
did. 

So  I  would  hope  there  would  be  no 
threats  on  either  side  against  the  other 
party,  because  we  ought  to  work  in  har- 
mony: we  ought  to  work  in  comity.  We 


ought  to  recognize  that  we  are  all  public 
servants  and  have  responsibilities. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  are  interested  in 
an  amendment  to  take  care  of  the  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  i.i  their  part  of 
the  country,  an  amendment  which  I  am 
sure  I  would  support  on  another  oc- 
casion. May  I  say  that  I  am  also  inter- 
ested in  the  transportation  industry  in 
the  State  of  Montana,  and  I  dare  say 
this  could  be  multipled  25  limes  and 
perhaps  more. 

At  least  let  us  recognize  the  integrity  of 
one  another  and  try  to  get  along  as  best 
we  can.  I  am  certain  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  in  mind. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  but  before  I  do  I  want  to 
point  out  that  it  has  been  implied  in  every 
unanimous  consent  agreement  that  has 
ever  been  entered  into  in  the  Senate  that 
motions  to  table  the  amendments  are  in 
order,  and  everyone  understood  it.  I  can- 
not overemphasize  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  maneuvering  on  this  point. 
Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Does  not  the  Senator  know 
that  if  he  is  not  happy  ,^nth  what  hap- 
pens,   he    can    always  *  offer    another 
amendment  like  it?  Just  change  a  single 
word  and  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  thereafter. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  after  these  many  years, 
many  of  our  friends  in  this  body,  with 
bated  breath  and  grandiloquent  ap- 
proval, are  now  rushing  down  the  saw- 
dust trail  to  tax  reform. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  a  few  minutes  ago.  It 
seems  to  me  that  insofar  as  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  concerned,  the  reform 
will  be  primarily  apropos  to  some  of  the 
major  industries  in  this  coimtry.  It  may 
well  be  that  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  make  this 
apply.  But  certainly  this  can  be  done  at 
such  future  date  when  the  tax  reform 
bill  is  taken  up. 

But  let  us  remember  this:  Today  the 
Senate  voted  to  continue  the  surtax  for  6 
months.  That  affects  the  little  guy  in 
this  country,  the  people  in  the  low-in- 
come brackets,  as  well  as  others.  We  re- 
fuse to  take  any  action  to  curtail  the 
subsidies  now  being  given  to  American 
business.  If  that  is  equity,  I  fail  to  see 
it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No,  they  have 
not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No,  I  will  not  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  today,  I  started  to  sit  in  first  one 
conference  and  then  another,  and  many 
times  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  at  my  elbow.  It  was  sort 
of  give  and  take  and  offer  and  retreat  and 
recede,  in  the  hope  that  something  could 
be  worked  out  because  of  the  deadline 
that  was  before  us  on  the  surtax  and 
on  the  withholding  tables.  At  long  last, 
we  managed  to  get  something  in  the  way 
of  a  little  more  bread  than  I  had  antici- 
pated earlier  in  the  day.  and  we  sat  last 
night  in  the  minority  cloakroom  and 
contrived  this  order. 

If  Senators  will  just  go  to  the  trouble 
to  read  the  order,  there  will  not  be  quite 
so  many  questions,  because  the  first  part 
of  the  order  reads: 


Be  made  the  pending  buslnees  and  that 
during  Its  further  wMialderation,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  moUon.  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour. 

We  recognized  the  right  to  offer  the 
motion  to  table,  and  it  was  discussed  m 
that  cloakroom. 

The  majority  leader  Is  well  within  his 
rights  because  I  made  the  suggestion  that 
there  might  be  amendments  and  I  would 
offer  to  table  If  I  felt  it  was  going  to 
complicate  the  problem  that  is  before  us. 
I  also  said  If  there  was  an  amendment 
that  did  not  comport  with  the  germane- 
ness rule,  whether  It  came  from  my  side 
or  the  other  side,  I  would  stand  up  and 
make  a  point  of  order  against  it,  and  I 
would  have  done  so. 

I  want  to  see  this  bill  out  of  here  and 
on  the  way  to  conference  before  we  have 
to  come  up  against  any  more  confronta- 
tions with  deadlines.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say.  I  concur  entirely  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  I  concur  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  He  Is  entirely  within  his 
rights.  So  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
Mr  President,  yeas  and  nays. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  requested. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  not  to 
exceed  2  or  3  minutes  while  I  hold  the 
floor.  ^„  ^. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  the  Senator  made 
his  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  That  is  what  I 
intend  to  do  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  was  a  request  for 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  lay  on 

the  table? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Before  I  make  my  motion  I  want  to 
say  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  anything  has 
entered  into  the  debate  which  could  be 
considered  personal  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form,  or  be  considered  derogative  of 
the  rules  of  conduct  or  procedures  of  the 
Senate.  This,  of  course,  is  a  measure 
which  does  arouse  a  lot  of  interest  be- 
cause there  is  always  Interest  where  one  s 
pocketbook  or  economic  constituency  is 
concerned. 
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Before  I  make  the  motion  to  table  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment. 

May  I  say  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams > 
was  anticipated  at  this  time  under  the 
consent  agreement  of  yesterday.  I  feel 
today  as  I  did  then  that  its  adoption 
will  impede  and,  perhaps,  jeopardize 
the  passage  of  this  bill  for  reasons  pre- 
viously enumerated.  If  adopted  now,  it 
will  add  a  complication  to  the  immediate 
problem  of  securing  a  partial  extension 
of  the  surtax  before  the  deadline. 

My  understanding,  moveover.  is  that 
there  are  at  least  12,  perhaps  27.  and 
maybe  more  amendments  which  Sena- 
tors from  various  States  would  like  to 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege 
to  offer  to  the  pending  amendment.  These 
amendments  are  in  the  wings  just  wait- 
ing to  make  an  appearance.  As  I  stated 
previously,  each  one  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  would  be  sub- 
ject to  full  debate  on  the  basis  of  the 
iinaninaous  consent  agreement.  Each  one 
could  ««nsume  an  hour's  time.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  we  would  be  here  not 
merely  far  into  the  night  but  far  into 
tomorrow  and  the  day  after.  In  the  in- 
terim I  scarcely  need  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  surtax  would  have  expired. 
Yesterday  I  stated  on  the  floor — and  I 
emphasize  the  matter  again — the  ques- 
tion of  repealing  the  investment  credit 
as  of  April  18,  1969,  will  be  disposed  of 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  It  will 
be  brought  up  and  it  will  be  retroactive 
to  April  18,  1969.  There  should  be  no 
uncertainties  and  no  misunderstandings 
on  that  score,  although  I  realize  we  are 
all  subject  to  human  error,  and  indeed 
something  may  come  up  to  foreclose  it. 
But  as  far  as  promises  and  commitments 
are  concerned,  they  have  been  made,  and 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
concerned,  he  will  do  his  best  to  see  that 
they  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

By  setting  aside  this  amendment  at 
this  time  nothing  will  be  lost.  There  is 
my  personal  commitment  and  that  of 
the  majority  policy  committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee — the  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  included  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — that  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  will  be  considered  along 
with  tax  relief  for  lower  income  groups 
and  the  extension  of  the  excise  taxes 
and  the  general  tax  reform  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  justification  in  my  judg- 
ment for  complicating  the  immediate  is- 
sue with  this  item.  There  are  other  items 
of  equal  importance  that  may  very  well 
be  added  to  the  measure  on  which  we  are 
now  working. 

The  overriding  consideration  is  the 
realization  during  this  session  of  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure.  We  are  on  our 
way  to  that  objective  and  let  us  proceed 
to  It  step  by  step.  For  the  present,  I  urge 
the  Senate  and  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  join  in  postponing  the  pas- 
sage of  this  particular  repeal  on  this  bill, 
with  the  full  expectation  of  passing  it 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress,  retro- 
active to  April  18,  1969. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
urged  for  some  time  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment  credit    to   arrest   Inflation.   I 


realize  that  If  the  repeal  is  placed  on  this 
particular  measure,  then  an  impasse  will 
result  on  the  surtax,  which  expires  to- 
night. The  President  and  the  Democratic 
policy  have  all  urged  to  act  tonight  with- 
out impasse,  and  therefore  I  oppose  the 
Williams  amendment  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  an  opportunity  to  vote  to 
repeal  the  investment  credit  will  be  af- 
forded the  Senate  within  the  next  60 
days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  pending  amendment 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  can. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  further 
debate  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
support  the  motion  to  table  repeal  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  made  by 
the  majority  leader  and  I  would  like  to 
indicate  why,  because  my  reasons  may 
well  differ  from  his. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  repealing 
the  investment  tax  credit  now.  I  think 
we  can  make  a  much  better  decision  a 
few  months  from  now. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  6  million  wage  earners  whose  con- 
tracts are  coming  up  for  reconsideration. 
We  have  had  in  the  first  half  of  1969 
wage  increases  at  an  annual  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  7  percent,  with  15  percent  in- 
creeises  average  in  the  construction 
industry  and  21  percent  in  some  areas  for 
cai-penters  alone.  Last  year  wage  in- 
creases exceeded  increases  in  productivity 
by  4  percent. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  $7  billion  trade  surplus  that  has 
shrimken  to  almost  zero  today.  I  do  not 
know  how  American  industry  is  going  to 
meet  these  wage  demands  and  compete 
in  world  markets  if  we  take  away  the  in- 
centive to  improve  and  modernize  equip- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  this  move  today. 

More  than  that,  I  support  the  motion 
to  table  because  we  should  clear  the  way 
for  a  simple  extension  of  the  surtax  and 
limit  the  matter  to  that  one  issue  today 
because  of  the  critical  factor  of  timing 
with  the  surtax  expiring  at  midnight 
tonight. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

I  No.  62  Leg.] 
YEAS — 66 


Church 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Dodd 

Javits 

Pastore 

Eagleton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Percy 

EUender 

Long 

Proxmire 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Rlblcofl 

Fulbrlght 

Mathlas 

Russell 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McClellan 

Spong 

Gravel 

McGee 

Stennls 

Harris 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Hatfield 

Miller 

Tydlngs 

Holland 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J, 

Hollings 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Hughes 

Moss 

NAYS— 34 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Dole 

Pearson 

Allott 

Domlnick 

Prouty 

Baker 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Schweiker 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Scott 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

CurtLs 

Murphy 

Dlrksen 

Packwood 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 


Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd,  Va, 


Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 


So  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  i  Mr.  Mansfield  i  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams i  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions  this  year  both  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  in  statements  to  the 
press,  I  have  issued  a  pledge  to  the  people 
of  Maryland  that  I  would  not  support  an 
extension  of  the  10-percent  surtax  unless 
it  was  accompanied  by  thorough-going 
tax  reform. 

I  made  this  pledge  to  the  people  of 
Maryland  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
10-percent  surtax  is  a  regressive  tax 
which  falls  hardest  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  it — the  middle-income  tax- 
payers. To  extend  this  regressive  tax 
without  first  eliminating  the  Inequities  In 
our  present  tax  system — inequities  which 
force  middle-income  families  to  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  taxes — 
would  be  unfair  to  the  great  majority  of 
taxpayers  In  Maryland  and  In  the  Nation. 
Why  should  the  average  taxpayer  suffer 
the  hardship  of  an  extended  surtax  while 
billions  of  dollars  in  potential  tax  rev- 
enue that  could  be  used  to  combat  Infla- 
tion slip  through  the  loopholes  In  our  tax 
system  Into  the  pockets  of  the  special 
interests? 

Second,  if  the  10-percent  surtax  is  ex- 
tended the  full  half-year  the  administra- 
tion has  requested,  the  position  of  those 
in  the  Congress  demanding  major  reform 
of  our  tax  system  will  be  seriously 
imdermlned.  In  effect,  we  will  have  lost 
our  principal  bargaining  tool.  Once 
again,  tax  reform  proposals  will  be  vul- 
nerable to  the  powerful  lobbies  of  the 
special  interest  groups  intent  on  preserv- 
ing their  tax  privileges. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
enact  the  full  half-year  extension  of  the 
10-percent  surtax  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration without  actual  thorough- 
going tax  reform. 

It  15  true  that  the  Senate  has  stated 
Its  Intention  to  consider  tax  reform  meas- 
ures in  the  coming  months.  However, 
this  is  not  enough.  I  feel  compelled  to 
point  out  that  the  history  of  our  past 
failures  in  the  area  of  tax  reform  is  re- 
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plete  with  good  intentions.  As  the  record 
shows,  tax  reform  Is  more  easily  discussed 

than  enacted.  ,  ,    ^    4.u-> 

Therefore,  because  it  is  unfair  to  tne 
average  American  taxpayer  and  will 
seriously  cripple  efforts  in  Congress  to 
achieve  meaningful  tax  reform,  I  must 
cast  my  vote  against  the  half-year  ex- 
tension of  the  10-percent  surtax^ 

I  am  as  concerned  about  inflation  as 
any  Member  of  the  Congress.  We  must 
halt  the  steady  erosion  of  the  dollar 

However  there  are  other  ways  to  halt 
rising  prices.  Last  year,  when  I  support- 
ed the  surtax  as  a  one-time-only  stop- 
gap against  Inflation,  I  also  voted  to  cut 
Federal  spending  by  S6  billion,  lo  addi- 
tion I  voted  throughout  the  year  against 
other  billions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary 
and  deferable  Federal  spending.  Those 
budget  cuts  produced  the  $3.1  billion 
surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this 

Jvne.  ,    ,       .       .1, 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  balancing  the 
budget  by  cutting  expenditures  is  a  far 
better  way  to  fight  inflation  than  passing 
regressive  taxes.  This  is  especially  true 
as  long  as  the  existing  tax  loopholes  con- 
tinue. Closing  the  major  loopholes  in 
our  tax  system  would  have  at  least  as 
great  an  impact  on  inflation  as  extension 
of  the  surtax.  Cutting  military  expendi- 
tures to  eliminate  the  estimated  $10  bil- 
lion in  wasteful  imnecessary  expendi- 
tures each  year  would  also  be  at  least  as 
effective  as  the  surtax.  Still  other  possi- 
bilities exist. 

In  short,  the  surtax  Is  neither  the  only 
way  nor  the  best  way  to  combat  Infla- 
tion, I  cannot  vote  for  it  simply  because 
it  Is  the  only  remedy  the  administration 
has  offered. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  voted  against  the  10-percent  surtax  on 
the  ground  that  It  was  Inequitable,  in- 
adequate, and  would  not  stop  the  infla- 
tionary spiral.  It  in  fact  did  not  slow  up 
the  inflationary  trend  but  rather  contrib- 
uted to  it  by  a  massive  round  of  wage 
and  price  increases.  We  need  now  as  we 
needed  a  year  ago  a  much  stronger  dose 
of  medicine  than  this  bill  provides  if  we 
mean  to  deal  realistically  with  the  crit- 
ical Inflation  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  statement  I  made  on  this  matter  a 
year  ago  which  still  reflects  my  viewpoint 
as  of  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  Be- 
fore  THE    U.S.     Senate,    June    21,     1968, 
Against  the  Imposition  of  the  Surtax 
Mr.  President,  this  country  is  faced  \\'ith  a 
series  of  serious  local,  social  and  international 
problems  including  an  unbalanced  budget,  a 
drain  on  the  dollar,  inflation,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  massive  unmet  social  needs  at  home. 
This   tajc   increase  will   not  solve   our  fiscal 
problems,  and  the  budget  cut  will  intensify 
our  social  problems.  The  tax  increase  puts 
the   burden   on   the   wrong   people   and   the 
budget   cut  will   take   the   money  from  the 
wrong  places. 

I  recognize  we  must  make  budget  cuts  and 
increase  revenues  to  close  the  gap  between 
income  and  outgo.  When  this  measure  was 
before  us  several  weeks  ago,  I  voted  for  a  $14 
billion  tax  on  excess  profits  and  against  the 
10  percent  surtax  because  It  is  tmjust  and 
unfair  In  the  extreme.  I  would  vote  again  for 


an  equitable  tax  measure  If  there  were  one 
before  us  despite  tlie  fact  that  our  fiscal 
problem  is  caused  by  a  tragically  mistaken 
war  that  I  have  fought  and  voted  against 
since  1965.  Today,  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to 
listen  to  pious  lectures  on  high  taxes  and 
fiscal  irresponsibility  from  those  who  sup- 
ported the  launching  of  a  ground  war  In  Viet- 
nam in  1965. 

This  tax  package  will  levy  a  10  percent  sur- 
tax for  $11.6  billion,  continue  auto  and  phone 
taxes  and  speed  up  corporation  tax  collec- 
tions for  a  total  of  about  $15  billion.  Com- 
bined with  a  $6  billion  budget  cut  it  sUll 
leaves  an  untenable  budget  gap;  it  will  not 
stop  the  infiatlonary  spiral;  it  will  not  stop 
the  drain  on  the  dollar;  and  it  will  not  leave 
enough  in  the  budget  for  critical  social  pro- 
grams. You  know  that.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
know  that,  and  administration  spokesmen 
will  privately  concede  it  if  we  press  the  point 
vigorously  enough.  But  they  tell  us.  this  is 
the  best  stopgap  emergency  measure  we  can 
get  through  Congress.  What  other  measure 
has  the  administration  tried  to  get  through 
Congress?  Why  have  they  not  come  to  Con- 
gress with  the  kind  of  tax  that  lays  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  where  it  ought  to  go — an 
excess  profits  Ux  on  unprecedented  profits  of 
a  war  economy.  Is  it  not  ironic  that  the  fi- 
nancial and  business  leaders  of  America  are 
the  administration  cheerleaders  for  this  tax 
increase.  Well,  why  not?  They  will  not  have 
to  pav  it. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  they  tell  us. 
In  times  of  crisis,  we  Americans  must  all 
stand  together,  they  say.  I  can  buy  that, 
but  while  we  are  all  standing  together  why 
not  throw  in  our  tax  money  together  too? 
During  the  Second  World  War  In  1944  the 
excess  profits  tax  produced  $10  billion  out  of 
an  economy  a  fraction  as  large  a«  this  one. 

The  10-percent  surtax  will  not  much  be 
noticed  by  the  rich,  the  affluent  or  the  well 
to  do.  It  will  Just  reduce  their  savings  or 
investments  a  relatively  modest  amount.  But 
for  those  who  are  trying  to  save  a  little  bit 
or  who  are  having  trouble  balancing  their 
budget  and  keeping  up  with  the  inflation, 
the  tax  increase  does  mean  something.  Even 
more  important  is  the  principle  involved. 
Americans  have  always  been  willing  to  sacri- 
fice in  the  interests  of  their  country  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  I  trust  it  will  always 
be  so  But  they  properly  resent  it  when  the 
sacrifice  is  not  fairly  shared  by  all.  In  fact 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  make  a  convincing  case 
for  the  urgency  of  the  cause  with  a  proposal 
like  this  one.  In  good  conscience  we  mxist 
concede  this  is  a  tax  prescription  with  the 
wrong  medicine  for  the  wrong  patient. 

If  we  mean  business  about  this  serious 
matter,  for  heavens  sake  let  us  confront  it 
head  on  with  a  proposal  that  resolves  the 
issue  and  does  it  fairly.  That  means  we 
should  Junk  this  measure  and  call  upon  the 
administration  to  come  up  with  a  proposal 
that  does  the  Job.  Under  the  circumstances, 
that  is  where  the  proposal  should  come  from. 
If  they  have  no  recommendation  to  make  we 
then  should  do  the  job  ourselves. 

The  budget  should  be  put  In  balance  and 
It  can  be  accomplished  if  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  levy  the  taxes  where  they  should  be 
levied  and  cut  the  budget  where  it  should 
be  cut.  We  are  living  in  a  wartime  economy 
with  the  highest  profits  in  history  yet  we 
are  asking  them  to  sacrifice  almost  nothing 
while  we  discriminate  against  programs  for 
the  poor,  the  jobless,  the  elderly,  the  hungry, 
and  the  untrained  and  uneducated  youth  of 
America. 

We  should  enact  a  tax  and  budget  package 
that  raises  $22  billion  in  taxes  and  cuts  the 
budget  by  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
President — $4  billion;  $14  billion  should  be 
raised  by  an  excess  profits  tax,  $5  billion 
from  the  surtax,  $2.7  billion  by  extension  of 
the  phone  and  auto  excise  taxes  and  $300 
million  miscellaneous — removal  of  tax  ex- 
emption from  certain  industrial  development 


bonds,  and  so  forth.  This  combined  with  a 
$4  billion  budget  cut  will  total  $26  billion. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  emphasis  on  budget 
cuts  should  be  in  the  military  budget— a 
5-percent  research  and  development  cut,  for 
example,  would  save  $12  billion;  postpone- 
ment of  the  thin  ABM  several  hundred  mil- 
lion—public works,  $1  to  $2  billion  should 
be  postponed— with  most  of  the  balance 
being  cut  from  space,  SST.  European  troop 
reduction  and  military  procurement. 

This  would  put  us  in  a  fiscally  sound  posi- 
tion with  a  balanced  budget  or  at  most  a 
modest  imbalance.  If  within  a  reasonable 
time  this  did  not  reverse  the  inflationary 
trend  the  President  should  request  the  im- 
position of  prlce-and-wage  controls.  We  can- 
not afford  to  permit  the  Inflationary  trend 
to  continue  at  Its  present  rate. 

We  are  in  a  war.  Our  fiscal  situation  is 
serious.  We  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
face  up  to  it  with  a  program  that  will  do 
the  job. 

I  therefore  will  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence report  as  I  voted  against  the  original 
bUl. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  will  vote  against 
the  proposal  to  extend  the  income  sur- 
charge for  6  months.  In  my  judgment, 
extension  of  this  extra  levy  on  indi- 
vidual income  serves  only  to  aggravate 
the  demonstrable  inequities  in  our  tax 
laws  and  to  burden  further  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer,  whose  shrinking  real 
income  is  the  victim— not  the  cause  of 
inflation. 

The  economic  interests  of  America 
would  be  best  served  at  this  time  by  en- 
actment of  a  temporary  tax  on  excessive 
war  profits,  which  are  the  products  of 
extraordinary  wartime  military  spend- 
ing. This  tax  would  apply  a  much  more 
effective  brake  to  the  current  inflation 
than  the  continued  imposition  of  a  re- 
gressive surtax.  Meaningful  action  to 
curb  our  present  inflation  requires  fac- 
ing up  to  Its  root  causes  and  making 
certain  hard  poUtical  decisions.  The 
proposal  to  extend  the  income  surcharge 
is  not  the  product  of  such  a  decision. 
Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  is 
open  to  fui-ther  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion Is,  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.    President,   on   that 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

It  was  my  firm  opinion  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  rendered  a  greater  serv- 
ice to  our  country  here  today  had  we 
settled  once  and  for  aU  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  were  or  were  not  going 
to  extend  the  surtax  for  the  full  year, 
and  also  at  what  rate.  I  think  It  would 
have  been  better  to  face  up  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  would  or  would  not 
repeal  the  investment  tax  credit,  and 
also  the  effective  date,  and  what  indus- 
tries if  any  would  be  exempted. 

The  uncertainty  in  that  respect  is  in 
my  opinion  creating  a  disturbance  in  the 
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market.  In  my  opinion  this  uncertainty 
will  continue. 

However,  the  Senate  has  had  a  chance 
to  make  Its  decision,  and  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  same 
time.  I  think  we  may  have  made  a  bad 
mistake  In  not  clearing  up  the  uncer- 
tainty and  In  not  meeting  head  on  the 
problem  of  combating  inflation  in  this 
country. 

One  handicap  in  leaving  undecided  the 
so-called  investment  credit  is  that  many 
of  our  corporations  file  their  tax  returns 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  As  a  result  of  the 
Senate  action  it  means  that  if  and  when 
we  do  repeal  the  investment  credit,  and 
if  it  is  as  of  April  18  it  creates  accounting 
problems.  In  the  meantime  corporations 
will  file  their  tax  returns  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  July  1,  August  1.  or  September  1, 
for   example. 

The  PRESIDING 
Saxbe  in  the  chair'. 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
mys€(ir2  additional  minutes. 

Wfiatever  date  is  involved  those 
corporations  will  file  their  tax  returns 
and  deduct  the  investment  credit  on  the 
machinery  that  they  are  buying  even 
after  the  April  date.  For  example,  the 
machinery  the  companies  bought  in 
August  will  be  eligible  for  the  credit  since 
the  law  has  as  yet  not  been  repealed.  If 
they  file  their  tax  returns  on  the  fiscal 
year  basis  on  September  1  and  if  Con- 
gress acts  at  some  future  date  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  have  to  give  them 
60  more  days  to  file  amended  returns 
and  pay  the  extra  tax  without  interest. 
The  Treasury  has  estimated  that  it  will 
amount  to  about  $200  million  by  the  end 
of  September  that  will  be  lost  in  revenues, 
while  this  will  be  later  regained  the 
Government  will  be  paying  the  interest 
in  the  meantime.  As  one  company  official 
pointed  out  to  me,  he  was  going  to  take 
his  investment  tax  credit  when  he  files 
his  tax  return  August  1.  put  the  money  in 
60-  or  90-day  Treasury  bills,  and  draw  7 
or  7 '2  percent  interest  on  it.  By  keeping 
It  there  a  few  months  while  Congress 
postpones  its  decision,  he  can  collect 
interest  in  the  meantime. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  run 
our  Government.  We  should  have  met 
that  problem  head  on  and  made  our 
decision  today.  Five  days  of  hearings 
were  held  on  the  measure.  Members  of 
the  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to  testify. 
While  it  is  true  the  bill  was  reported 
rather  hurriedly,  under  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  it  could  not  be  avoided. 

I  accept  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  ready  to 
vote  and  shall  support  the  bill  even 
though  in  my  opinion  it  falls  far  shoit 
of  what  should  have  been  done. 

Once  again  I  express  aprpeciation  to 
the  majority  leader,  who  I  know  had  very 
strong  feelings  on  this  question.  Some  of 
us  wanted  an  opportunity  to  present  our 
views  on  the  bill,  to  offer  amendments, 
and  to  have  them  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  Senate  on  their  merits.  He  has 
given  us  that  opportunity.  That  is  all  I 
asked.  I  abide  by  the  decision  that  the 
Senate  itself  has  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  frwn  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  most  irrational  situation.  I  find  my- 
self, a  member  of  the  Republican  Party, 
faced  with  a  bill  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  Democratic  policy  committee.  I 
find  myself  in  a  position  of  being  asked 
by  the  Democratic  majority  to  keep  an 
added  tax  on  individuals,  but  retain  the 
tax  credit  for  the  benefit  of  companies 
and  corporations.  I  find  myself  in  a  po- 
sition where  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  said  the  surtax  is  not  doing  any  good 
in  controlling  inflation:  yet  they  say, 
"All  right,  we  will  extend  it  for  6  more 
months." 

I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  realiz- 
ing that  while  there  has  been  inflation 
even  with  the  surtax,  this  would  con- 
tinue the  surtax  but  retain  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Yet,  high  interest  rates 
and  inflation  go  on. 

I  think  to  pass  a  6-month  extension  of 
the  surtax  and  to  do  nothing  else — 
which  is  what  the  Senate  has  decided 
to  do  today — is  a  mockery  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  debate  comes  to  a  close,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  simply 
because  there  was  an  agreement  not  to 
debate  the  low-income  allowance  sent 
over  to  us  by  the  House  as  a  part  of  the 
surtax  bill.  H.R.  12290,  that  does  not 
mean  those  who  need  tax  justice  the 
most  have  been  forgotten. 

We  must  not  forget  that  there  are  still 
some  5.2  million  taxpayers  at  or  below 
the  recognized  "poverty"  level  who  are 
still  paying  income  taxes.  That  is  quite 
a  contrast  with  the  much-quoted  statistic 
of  155  tax  returns  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  above  $200,000  on  which  no  in- 
come tax  was  paid,  including  21  returns 
with  incomes  above  $1  million. 

These  are  matters  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently considered,  but  they  have  been 
given  inadequate  consideration  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker » . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  for  his  suc- 
cinct appraisal  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced  at  this  time.  I  would 
add  one  or  two  additional  items  of  di- 
lemma to  that  situation  that  have  oc- 
curred to  me. 

First,  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  were  faced  with  the  question  of  act- 
ing on  fiscal  responsibilities  and  casting 
their  votes  for  an  unpopular  tax  meas- 
ure, bearing  in  mind  that  in  passing  the 
tax  measure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives they  also  initiated  tax  reform  with 
the  repeal  of  the  7 -percent  investment 
credit,  by  dropping  from  the  Federal  tax 
rolls  people  with  incomes  below  a  cer- 
tain level,  by  a  reduction  of  the  surtax 
to  5  percent  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
with  the  additional  revenues  that  action 
provided. 
All  that  has  gone  and  we  are  faced  with 


the  prospect  of  taxing  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  and  yet  doing  nothing  to  re- 
lieve inequities  by  tax  reform.  We  have 
faced  the  challenge  of  tax  reform  and 
we  have  failed. 

I  feel  reluctant,  but  I  must  cast  my 
vote  against  passage  at  this  point. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
disagree  with  the  statements  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  or  those  of 
the   distinguished    Senator    from    Ten- 
nessee, either  one.  But  my  vote  will  be 
different  on  this  matter,  and  I  think  I 
should  state  why. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  so- 
called  unified  budget  is  phony.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Johnson  administration 
adopted  it.  I  am  sony  that  the  Nixon 
administration  continued  it,  because  it 
presents  a  phony  picture  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  we  have 
been  deprived  here  of  the  opportunity  to 
take  5  million  poor  people  off  the  tax 
rolls,  and  of  continuing  the  surtax  at  a 
reduced  rate  through  next  June,  and 
even  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  anything  with  the  investment  credit, 
this  is  a  half  loaf  that  I  have  to  take, 
obnoxious  as  it  is  to  me,  and  this  half 
loaf  represents  $5  billion,  which  will  be 
raised  by  the  tax  on  this  bill,  and  which 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  otherwise  will  inure  in  a  defi- 
cit on  next  June  30. 

I  quarrel  with  no  one  who  has  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  but  since  I  have 
tried  every  way  I  can  to  get  more,  I  shall 
take  what  I  can  get  now. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  this:  this  matter  now  goes  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  get  a  bill  or  not. 
I  hope  we  do,  and  these  other  matters 
will  certainly  be  up  for  discussion  in  a 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  order  to  save  the  Sen- 
ate's time,  let  me  simply  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated  my  sentiments  exactly,  and  I  in- 
tend to  vote  as  he  intends  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
reluctant  to  discuss  this  matter  at  this 
time,  but  in  view  of  some  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  think  we  should  have  some 
correction. 

The  opposition  has  talked  about  mock- 
eries. Why  do  we  not  talk  about  the 
hypocrisy  of  our  whole  tax  structure? 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  correct, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Demo- 
crats have  held  out  for  6  months  instead 
of  the  12  months,  in  order  that  we  could 
bring  about  the  equity  and  justice  that 
is  necessary  in  our  whole  tax  structure. 

What  is  a  surtax?  A  surtax  is  a  tax  on 
those  who  already  pay  a  tax.  We  know 
that  in  this  country  there  are  himdreds 
upon  himdreds  of  people  who  receive 
tremendoixs  incomes,  and  yet  do  not  pay 
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one  nickel  in  taxes:  and  therefore,  if 
they  do  not  pay  a  tax,  there  will  be  no 
surtex  on  any  Ux  that  they  pay,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  correct. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  have  decided,  in  the  policy  com- 
mittee, that  the  only  reason  why  we 
would  go  for  6  months  was  because  we 
wanted  to  assure  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  going  to  have  tax  re- 
form, and  for  no  other  reason.  For  no 
other  reason. 

So  I  am  saying  to  those  who  are  de- 
fending a  27'i-percent  oil  depletion  that 
the  time  has  come  when  these  multi- 
millionaires should  pay  a  tax  like  every- 
one else,  on  an  equitable  basis,  on  a 
justifiable  basis,  and  not  on  a  basis  of 
favoritism. 

That  is  what  we  Democrats  are  trying 
to  do  We  are  tr>'ing  to  protect  that  wage 
earner  who  pays  his  share,  and  to  catch 
the  multimillionaire  who  gets  away  scot 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  this  matter  closed  off  on  a 
basis  of  partisanship.  I  have  been  here  9 
years  and  have  been  as  much  for  tax 
reform  as  have  most  other  Senators. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  been  crystal- 
lized during  all  these  last  9  years.  I  am 
glad  it  is  going  to  be  this  year. 

But  let  us  make  it  loud  and  clear  that 
there  is  no  partisanship  on  this  issue  of 
tax  reform.  There  are  shared  views  on 
tax  reform  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  this  body  ought 
to  go  off  with  that  kind  of  a  tail  on  it. 

I  should  like  to  say  this:  Starting  Jan- 
uary 1  next  year  is  when  the  low-income 
taxpayers  were  going  to  get  relief.  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Montana  that  we  can 
wait  and  take  care  of  them  a  little  later 
on  this  year,  because  the  effective  date  is 
not  until  next  January  1. 

With  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  we  have  been  assured 
that  it  is  going  to  be  repealed.  They  have 
the  power  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  they 
have  a  lot  of  support  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  it  is  going  to  be  repealed  as  of 
April  18th;  so  I  think  we  can  get  on  and 
do  a  job,  and  satisfy  most  of  us  now. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
TcxflS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  surtax  extension, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  rankly  unjust  tax 
on  the  poor  and  middle  income  taxpayer, 
the  upper  middle  income  taxpayer  and 
the  lower  middle  income  taxpayer,  and 
the  workingman. 

We  proposed  a  just  tax  in  the  Senate 
last  year,  and  were  defeated— I  think 
we  got  18  votes — that  is  a  tax  on  excess 
war  profits.  It  would  raise  $9.5  to  $10 
billion  a  year.  This  smtax  raises  $9.5  to 
$10  billion  a  year,  this  revenue  is  an 
exact  substitute  for  that  which  would  be 
raised  by  the  surtax. 

We  talk  about  tax  reform,  and  we  play 
tiddledywinks  with  a  few  hundred  mil- 


lion here   and  a  few  hundred  million 

tli6rc 

We  had  an  excess  war  profits  tax  in 
World  War  I,  an  excess  war  profits  tax 
in  World  War  II  and  an  excess  war  pro- 
fits tax  in  the  Korean  war.  Why  is  it 
less  necessary  today?  Do  we  put  the  blood 
and  lives  of  our  youth  In  Vietnam  at  a 
lower  level  than  we  put  the  profits  01 
the  war  contractors? 

More  than  $42  billion  dollars  are  paid 
a  year  in  prime  contracts  alone,  scot 
free.  This  bill  we  have  pending  here  will 
not  confiscate  those  profits.  It  starts  at 


jority  leader.  I  think  they  have  both 
rendered  a  fine  contribution  here  today. 
Mr  President,  of  course  none  of  us  are 
pleased  entirely  with  what  we  are  about 
to  do  However,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  if  we  face  up  to  the  test  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  stabUity  in  our  gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  only  thing  we  have  a 
chance  to  do  today.  And,  of  course,  I 
propose  to  vote  for  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  at  10  percent  for  the  rest  of  the 

Going  further.  I  want  to  comfort  those 
who.  like  me.  may  feel  that  5  percent  for 


nSSSecont"c^7X  prom;  only  the  first  6  months  of  next  year  should 

to  th?  extent  of  $25,000  a  year  is  not  also  have  been  enacted   by   reminding 

touched  The  highest  tax  on  such  profits  them  that  it  is  coupled  with  a  bil  on  the 

proposed  is  37  5  percent.  Yet  it  would  calendar  containing  some  very  attractive 

raise  9.5  billion  dollars  to  10  billion  dol-  measures 


Isrs 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  fair  tex. 
That  is  the  just  tax.  That  is  the  tax  that 
has  proved  just  and  equitable  in  three 
different  wars.  It  is  no  innovation  and 
it  would  raise  as  much  money  as  the 
siirt-CtX 

I  think  it  rankly  unjust  to  create  these 
vast  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  from  the  profits  of  war  and  the 
blood  and  lives  of  our  young  men.  and 
not  have  a  tax  on  these  profits  as  we 
had  in  the  last  3  wars.  This  war  has 


One  of  them  is  the  extension  of  the 
excise  tax.  which  has  got  to  be  done  if 
our  country  is  to  be  fiscally  solvent. 

Another  is  the  matter  of  relief  being 
afforded  to  certain  persons  of  the  very 
low  income  group  from  the  tax  burden. 
I  believe  that  number  is  stated  to  be 
about  5  million. 

Beginning  with  the  consideration  of 
the  1947  tax  reduction  bill  and  later  the 
1948  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas' I  Mr.  McClellan),  joined  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  insisted 


already  cost  us  $100  billion— the  most  that  the  promises  that  have  been  made 

expensive  war  we  have  ever  fought,  ex-  to  the   poor  people   throughout  World 

cept  Worid  War  U.  It  has  lasted  longer  ^Var  II  be   redeemed.   Those   promises 

than  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  have  ^^.pre  redeemed.  The  exemptions  were  cut 

had  more  casualties  than  in  the  Korean  to  $500  a  person.  It  was  promised  that 

war   We  are  approaching  the  losses  we  they  would  be  restored  when  we  hnisneo 

had  in  World  War  I.  the  war.  We  finally  got  $100  restored  in 
Yet  we  refuse  to  tax  the  profits  of 


1948.  ,.  „ 

We  will  have  a  chance  in  connection 
with  the  bill  presently  on  the  calendar 
to  restore  a  little  more  and  bring  about 
a  little  greater  degree  of  equity. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf>, 
and  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  the  long,  continuing  battle  they  have 
made  in  this  field. 

The  ux  investment  credit  also  is  con- 
Uined  in  the  bill  that  is  upon  the  cal- 
endar. I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
we  are  assured  that  with  respect  to  the 
bill  on  the  calendar,  there  is  no  request 
for  recommittal  of  the  bill.  A  study  is 
to  be  made  in  the  committee  wnth  a  \aew 
LiAMS)    I  know  01  no  more  ..*i.w...  h--     of  reporting  committee  aniendments  to 
He  servant  past  or  present.  If  it  had  not    the  investment  tax  credit  bill  which,  of 
b^n  for  him  thefe  would  have  been  no     course,  .s  in  accord  ^ith  normal  Senate 

lTlr^lTZ\tn''tr^ToTeTorts  ^TtS  we  will  have  to  complete  the 

to  reduce  expenditures  wou^d  not  have  job  at  a   later  dato.  I  will  take  ^reat 

.onH^ri   p.  far  as  they  did    He  has  pleasure  in  aiding  in  the  completion  of 

?rductod  mmlSf  on  tm/dai"  as  he  al-  fhe  job  at  a  later  dato.  But  it  seems^to 


those  who  make  money  out  of  this  evil 
confiict  that  has  caused  the  crisis  we 
face  in  Europe,  that  has  caused  high 
taxes,  that  has  caused  high  interest 
rates,  that  has  caused  the  fiight  of  gold 
from  our  Treasury  and  that  constitutes 
the  greatest  evil  faced  by  America  to- 
day. .     ^   ^ 

I  shall  vote  against  this  unjust  tax 
which  is  sought  to  be  added  today  to  the 
backs  of  the  people. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
say  a  kind  word  for  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  I  know  of  no  more  stalwart  pub- 


ways  has,  as  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
has  lost  a  rollcall  or  two.  but  I  do  not 
think  that,  when  the  pages  of  history  are 
written,  they  wUl  mark  up  very  many 
real  lot,ses  to  Jchn  Williams.  I  commend 
him  for  his  effort. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  join  in  paying  tri- 
bute to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

And  I  want  to  add  to  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana,  the  ma- 


me  that  we  have  faced  up  to  the  only 
thing  we  could  do.  . 

After  all.  that  is  what  politics  is.  It  is 
a  matter  of  accomplishing  what  is  possi- 
ble. And  I  think  we  are  about  to  do  that 
very  thing  today. 

Mr  President.  I  am  glad  we  are  going 
to  do' it.  I  think  it  is  the  fiscally  respon- 
sible thing  to  do.  I  think  it  puts  us  m  a 
better  light  in  the  international  com- 
munity. I  think  it  puts  all  of  us  in  the 
position  of  having  voted  to  maintain  a 
sound  and  solvent  government.  And  that 
is  always  greatly  desired. 

Mr  President.  I  am  glad  to  vote  for 
the  biU    However.  I  would  much  have 
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preferred  it  If  we  had  vot-ed  for  the  en- 
tire provisions  of  H  R  12290  as  it  came 
from  the  House  find  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

SENATE    ACTS    RESPONSIBLY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  in  a  few  minutes 
will  act  in  a  responsible  way,  responsive 
to  the  general  feelings  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  they  are  willing  to 
support  extension  of  the  surtax  coupled 
with  early  action  on  tax  reform.  We 
are  malcing  a  commitment  to  develop 
needed  revisions  of  our  tax  structure 
which  will  be  drafted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Long  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  commend  the  Senate  on  its  realism 
with  regard  to  a  difficult  surtax  issue, 
involved  with  the  absolute  necessity  for 
a  more  equitable  tax  base.  Our  leaders. 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen,  have 
acted  wisely. 

There  will  be  no  unanimity  in  the  final 
rollcall,  but  I  am  sure  each  Senator  will 
respect  and  understand  the  differences 
of  conviction  on  this  confused  and  com- 
plex issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  tliis  moment  to  pass  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  for  the  vei-y  fine  job  they 
have  done  in  bringing  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  raise  one  ques- 
tion. That  concerns  the  apparent  assur- 
ance that  the  surtax  has  been  a  restraint 
upon  inflation.  We  have  had  the  surtax 
for  over  a  year.  During  that  period  of 
time  we  have  had  very  great  inflation. 

I  think  the  Senate  can  well  consider. 
In  view  of  the  decreases  in  the  market, 
in  our  economy,  and  in  the  reports  from 
some  of  our  biggest  corporations,  wheth- 
er we  are  not  heading  for  a  depression 
rather  than  for  continued  inflation. 

I  do  not  know.  I  am  puzzled  about  it. 
I  am  not  as  sure  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues seem  to  be  that  extending  the 
tax  is  necessarily  a  good  thing  for  our 
economy.  It  may  well  be  that  we  will 
look  back  upon  both  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax and  the  tax  investment  credit  exten- 
sion as  not  necessarily  involving  an  in- 
centive for  the  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  am  not  as  certain  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  appear  to  be  about  the 
economics  of  the  situation  we  are  now 
facing. 

However.  I  am  ve:-y  glad  to  pay  tribute 
to  both  leaders  for  resolving  the  dilemma 
in  which  we  found  ourselves. 

Most  Senators  would  like  some  degree 
of  reform  in  the  existing  tax  structure.  I 
think  this  is  a  step  toward  that.  That  is 


why  I  did  not  see  any  way  to  get  out  of 

it. 

I  compliment  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  and  especially  the  majority  leader 
for  the  fine  job  that  has  been  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
add  only  1  minute  to  the  discussion. 

I  suppose  ever  sirtce  the  dawn  of  time. 
man  has  been  prophesying  doom  and 
gloom.  I  recall  how  out  of  Shakespeare 
it  was  said  to  Caesar,  "Beware  the  Ides 
of  March." 

On  a  given  day  Caesar  said  to  those 
who  had  thus  prophesied:  "The  Ides  of 
March  have  oome." 

And  they  said  to  Caesar:  'But  not 
gone." 

So  maybe  the  Ides  of  March  are  here, 
and  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see  whether 
they  are  going  or  whether  there  are 
catastrophe  and  disaster  combined  be- 
cause of  their  being  here. 

One  thing  I  am  quite  happy  at>out. 
I  am  glad  that  we  did  not  extend 
the  debate  into  the  month  of  August,  be- 
cause an  astronomer  would  tell  us  that 
the  dog  star,  Sirius,  will  come  up  in  the 
western  sky  and  be  in  the  ascendancy 
for  some  time.  And  that  is  the  star  that 
connotes  the  dog  days  when  men  and 
dogs  bite  one  another. 

I  would  be  afraid  if  we  had  the  bill  up 
for  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  when  the 
dog  days  came. 

How  fortunate  we  are  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  needed  siunmer  recess  start- 
ing at  the  close  of  business  on  the  13th 
of  August. 

We  will  all  go  home  and  discover  from 
our  constituency — from  those  who  are, 
after  all,  the  repositories  of  the  power  In 
this  country — whether  they  liked  our 
comportment  and  conduct  in  respect  to 
the  tax  bill  or  not. 

I  have  an  idea  that  people  will  speak  in 
language,  as  I  used  to  say  to  Lyndon 
Johnson,  that  even  a  Texan  can  under- 
stand. And  so,  we  will  abide  the  time. 

I  like  to  equate  what  we  have  done 
toda  •.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  I  more  or  less  started  these  confer- 
ences 8  days  ago  today.  And  I  must 
say  for  him  that  he  has  been  the  soul  of 
patience.  He  has  come  to  my  office  more 
often,  I  suppose,  than  I  went  to  his. 
However,  it  was  always  in  the  spirit  of 
sweet  reasoning  and  the  hope  that  some- 
how we  could  solve  this  difficulty  and 
allay  the  concern  and  fears  of  people, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  business 
commimity. 

We  have  been  partially  successful,  and 
if  I  had  to  render  it  into  euclidean  form 
today.  I  would  have  to  say  to  my  genial 
friend,  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
that  8  days  equals  1  month.  That  has 
been  the  result  of  all  our  efforts. 

So  we  marched  up  and  we  marched 
down.  And  I  hold  those  30  days  from 
November  30  to  December  31  in  the  very 
hollow  of  my  hand.  And  how  I  shall 
treasure  them.  In  that  period  from  No- 
vember 30  to  December  31,  there  are 
several  great  things  that  .vill  somehow 
dissolve  and  dissipate  so  many  of  the 
anxieties  and  vexations  of  our  people, 


because  in  that  30 -day  period  there  is  the 
day  of  Thanksgiving  and  there  is  the 
day  of  Christmas.  So  let  it  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  Sena- 
tors have  remained,  because  I  want  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  now  about  what 
may  have  been  contrived  by  way  of  a 
vote  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  next 
week  on  the  amendments  to  the  authori- 
zation bill,  and  the  bill  itself,  which 
contains  the  ABM  language. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  advert  to  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  said  in  the  beginning  of 
his  remarks,  I  would  like  to  take  not 
more  than  a  minute  of  the  Senate's  time. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  the  bill  now 
before  us  was  developed  in  the  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  understanding.  The 
two  amendments  which  were  discussed, 
I  think,  were  offered  first  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  therein  lies  the  genesis 
for  the  measures  which  were  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  to  date.  All  he  asked 
was  a  chance  to  have  a  vote  on  these 
two  proposals;  and  eventually — through 
persistence,  determination,  and  intelli- 
gence— he,  in  effect,  had  his  way. 

The  second  factor  I  want  to  mention 
is  that  the  30-day  renewal  weis  espe- 
cially requested  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  he  was  so  persuasive 
and  so  considerate  and  so  understanding 
that  he,  likewise,  was  able  to  have  his 
way. 

So  this  is  not  merely  a  6 -months  bill; 
this  is  a  Senate  6-months  bill,  in  which 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
participated  together. 

In  response  to  the  latter  portion  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader's  remarks, 
I  think  he  ought  to  ask  that  question  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  for  2  weeks,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  has  been  trj'ing  to 
bring  the  ABM  matter,  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  to  a  vote.  He  is  the  one  who 
I  believe  could  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  address  it,  then,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  at  the  same  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  speak  first. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I 
have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  with  many 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  our  conference.  Senator 
Hart  and  I  propose  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent agreement: 

We  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  August  6,  at  3  o'clock  p.m., 
the  Senate  shall  vote  on  the  amendment 
to  S.  2546  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  H.art)  and  myself. 

We  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
on  Tuesday,  August  5,  immediately  after 
the  morning  hour,  there  shall  be  4  hours 
of  debate  on  the  amendment,  equally  di- 
vided between  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents; that  on  We(inesday,  the  Senate 
shaD  convene  at  11  a.m.;  that  there  shall 
be  no  morning  hour;  that  there  shall  be 
4  hours  of  debate  on  the  amendment, 
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equally  divided  between  opponents  and 
proponents;  that  the  time  allotted  to  the 
proponents  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  the  time  allotted  to  the  opponents 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  myself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr  COOPER.  Of  the  amendment,  yes. 
Mr'  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
any  amendment— but  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  amendments  or  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  that 
might  be  proposed  for  the  proposition 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  have  no  amendments,  but  I  have 
seen  Senators  excluded  from  offering 
their  amendments  by  virtue  of  such  a 
unanimous-consent  request;  and  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  included— the  amend- 
ment and  any  amendments  proposed 
thereto — so  that  a  Senator  could  at  least 
offer  an  amendment  whether  he  had  any 
time  on  it  or  not. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  We  discussed  this  possibility.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  He  is 
correct. 

I  include  In  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  if  any  amendment  is  offered, 
there  shall  be  1  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment, equally  divided  between  the  op- 
ponents and  the  proponents. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Any  amendment  offered 
to  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  trust  that  the  request  will  be 
quite  clear.  As  I  imderstand,  no  time  on 
Monday    is    being   encumbered    by    the 
unanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  time  is  free. 
On  Tuesday,  the  Senator  asks  us  to 
come  in  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  not  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  request  is  to  come 
in  at  12  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Senator 
asks  for  4  hours'  debate,  to  be  equally 
divided,  after  the  morning  hour  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  on  Wednesday,  to 
come  in  at  11  a.m..  no  morning  hour,  and 
then  a  division  of  time.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  time  limit  for  a  vote? 
Mr.  COOPER.  To  vote  at  3  p.m. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  on  reservation. 

I  am  trying  to  get  clear  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  make  clear  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  is  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say,  first,  that 
this  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart)  ,  and 
a  number  of  other  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  connection  with 
this,  I  had  better  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  first  whether  it  is  pro- 
posed to  recess  or  adjourn  the  Senate 
tonight    until    Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  is  anticipated 
that  we  will  come  in  tomorrow.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
( Mr.  DoDD )  has  some  remarks ;  there  may 
be  other  Senators.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  desires  to 
speak  tomorrow. 

But  I  would  anticipate  no  votes  tomor- 
row, just  routine  business,  speeches,  and 
noncontroversial  items  that  might  be  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  leaves  Monday 
unencumbered    for    any    Senator    who 
wants  to  discuss  the  bill  or  anything  else. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  as  well  as  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  on  Tuesday  we 
would  come  in  at  noon,  and  have  4  hours 
of  debate? 

Mr.  COOPER  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  then  on  Wednes- 
day, we  would  come  in  at  11  a.m..  have 
no  morning  hour,  and  how  much  debate? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Four  hours. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Four  hours  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  cannot  set  a  time 
now  because  of  amendments  offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  vote  would  be 
had  as  expeditiously  thereafter  as  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  call  attention  to  one 
additional  point.  There  will  be  other 
time,  if  the  Senate  wishes,  on  Tuesday. 
The  agreement  asks  for  4  hours  of 
controlled  time  only.  Of  course,  we  want 
that  time  on  tha't  subject. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  this 
matter  has  been  threshed  out  very  care- 
fully and  has  been  gone  over  many  times. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  have  been  quite 
cooperative  in  it.  I  believe  it  represents 
a  fine  consensus  which  will  accommodate 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  proper  addition  that  was  made  to 
the  request  dealing  with  any  amend- 
ments that  might  be  offered  to  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  strike  from  the  original  request 
I  made  that  we  shall  vote  at  3  o'clock: 
because  if  amendments  are  offered,  of 
course,  we  could  not  have  both  4  hours 
of  debate  and  still  vote  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  limit  the  time  on  the  amendment? 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
state  the  agreement  again,  as  modified. 
We  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  August  6.  1969.  but  not  be- 
fore 3  p.m.,  the  Senate  shall  vote  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Harti  and  myself 
to  S.  2546. 

We  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  after  the  morning  liour, 
there  be  4  hours  of  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nents and  opponents;  that  on  Wednesday 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.;  that 
there  will  be  no  morning  hour;  that  there 
will  be  4  hours  of  debate  on  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  opponents  and  proponents; 
that  if  there  be  further  amendments  to 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment,  the  time 
will  be  limited  to  1  hour  on  such  amend- 
ments, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered  into. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I   yield    back    my 

time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  lime 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70. 
navs  30.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Goodell 

Gore 


Allen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 


I  No.  63  Leg.  1 

TEAS— 70 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Holland 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlt-s 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

NAYS— 30 

Dominlck 

Fulbright 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Jordan. Idaho 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Moss 


Mvmdt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Nelson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Sax  be 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


So  the  bill  'H.R.  9951)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  >^hich  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  request  for  the  conferees 
at  this  point,  because  we  only  had  one 
amendment,  which  is  the  same  language 
as  that  in  the  House,  and  so  would  hope 
that  the  House  would  take  it  as  an 
amendment.  If  they  want  conferees,  we 
will  be  glad  to  accommodate  them,  but 
it  is  important  that  we  act  on  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax,  which  expires  to- 
night, which  bill  is  now  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  votes  on  this  measure  today  indicate, 
no  particular  point  of  view  can  claim 
victory  or,  for  that  matter,  defeat.  If 
there  was  a  victory  attached  to  it,  it  was 
a  victory  for  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
the  administration,  and,  hopefully,  the 
American  people. 

I  am  happy  that  we  were  able  to 
reach,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  a  reason- 
able aocommodation  after  a  very  lengthy 
exchange  of  views  and  collection  of  con- 
ferences, and  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  any  credit  which  inures  to  the 
measure  which  has  just  passed  the  Sen- 
ate belongs  to  all  of  us  and  not  to  the 
leadership  on  either  side,  or  to  any  indi- 
vidual Senator.  In  that  action,  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  played  a  very 
worthwhile  and  responsible  part. 

No  particular  interest  can  claim  credit 
or  rejection.  Rather  what  these  proceed- 
ings have  indicated  above  all  is  that  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  can  be  proud  of  an 
accomplishment  attained  in  the  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  responsibility.  The 
only  winners  are  the  people. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  •  Mr.  Long  » .  once  again 
displayed  his  remarkable  ability  in  his 
expert  handling  of  this  very  important 
measure.  And  the  minority  leader  offered 
his  characteristic  cooperation  and  full 
support.  Their  participation  was  indis- 
pensable in  effecting  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  all  sides  of  the  issue,  thus  mak- 
ing possible  the  responsible  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  today. 

Working  also  so  indispensably  to  ac- 
complish the  responsible  end  obtained 
were  the  capable  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Williams)  and  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi .  Their  views  were  expressed  with 
the  deep  under.'^tanding  and  wisdom  that 
have  characterized  all  of  their  efforts  in 
the  past.  I  might  .say  that  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  express  in  words  my  esteem  and 
gratitude  for  their  splendid  contribution. 
To  say  it  simply:  Senator  Dirksen, 
Senator  Williams,  and  Senator  Mundt 
all  deserve  our  deepest  appreciation  for 
their  tireless  efforts  to  resolve  this  mat- 
ter reasonably.  They  happen  to  serve  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  might 
say  that  in  the  interest  of  accommoda- 
tion and  unity  in  the  Senate,  their  serv- 
ice rises  above  partisanship. 

May  I  say.  also,  that  I  think  the  entire 
Senate  is  to  be  commended  on  that  score. 
The  close  attention  and  support  during 
the  discussions  today  and  the  splendid 


cooperation  displayed  by  all  certainly 
credits  this  body  immeasurably.  It  was 
imperative  that  all  views  be  heard  and 
considered.  I  am  proud  to  say  they  were. 
I  thank  each  and  every  Senator.  We  may 
all  be  proud. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONTINUATION  FOR  A  TEMPORARY 
PERIOD  OF  THE  INTEREST  EQUAL- 
IZATION TAX 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  'he  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  13079. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  13079,  an  act  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  the  ex- 
isting interest  equalization  tax,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to   its   immediate   consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
mere  30-day  extension  of  the  existing 
equalization  tax,  so  that  we  can  get  the 
bill  considered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  v?lll  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  bill,  which  has  a  widespread 
interest,  especially  today.  I  understand 
that  it  is  only  a  30-day  extension  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  there  are  any  facts 
or  figures  available  as  to  how  it  is  oper- 
ating today,  both  in  terms  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems,  for  which  it 
was  originally  devised,  and  in  terms  of 
the  high  interest  rate  we  have  not  only 
in  this  country  but  also  the  very  high  in- 
terest rates  now  being  paid  by  our  banks 
with  regard  to  Eurodollar  borrowings 
abroad.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  the  Finance  Committee  is  going 
to  look  into  the  general  network  of  ques- 
tions which  are  involved  so  that  when 
we  do  come  to  act  in  a  definitive  way, 
we  will  have  that  body  of  information. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  seek 
to  obtain  that,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion the  Senator  wants,  if  he  will  just  let 
us  know.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  provide 
all  of  that  for  the  Senator  today,  as  he 
is  well  aware  of,  I  am  sure.  I  am  merely 
told  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  if 
we  do  not  do  this,  a  large  amount  of 
money  might  flow  out  of  the  country 
which  would  create  some  problems  for 
us  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  I  would  not 
dream  of  being  so  irresponsible  as 
to  seek  to  block  this  legislation  but  I  do 
want  to  get  abreast  of  how  it  will  work. 
That  is  why  I  asked  for  the  information 
I  did.  I  have  no  objection,  of  course. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  to  that  end. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  he  expects  any  votes  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  I 
cannot  give  an  unequivocal  answer  but 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  will  be  any  votes  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  2546,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1970  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    Ill 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill.  It  is  a  simple  amendment  which  I 
would  like  to  explain  briefly. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  available 
to  a  congressional  committee,  upon  re- 
quest, any  study  or  report  prepared  out- 
side the  Department  of  Defense  which 
was  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Department.  The  purpose  is  to  insure 
that  the  Congress  is  given  access  to  re- 
search studies  performed  by  the  so-called 
"think  tanks."  the  universities,  or  indi- 
viduals whose  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  amendment  recognizes 
the  issue  of  executive  privilege  and  care- 
fully specifies  that  the  mandate  applies 
only  to  work  performed  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

This  amendment  is  the  outgrowth  of 
an  effort  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  obtain  a  study  prepared  by 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  relat- 
ing to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  study  con- 
tains a  review  of  what  happened  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  how  communications 
were  handled,  and  in  general  how  deci- 
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sions  were  made.  The  purpose  of  the 
study,  I  was  informed,  was  to  determine 
what  lessons  could  be  learned  for  f utuie 
crisis  situations.  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  there  is  much 
that  all  of  us  can  learn  from  that  inci- 
dent and  its  aftermath.  The  committee 
has  attempted  several  times  to  obtain 
this  study  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  has  been  refused  each  time. 

The  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  re- 
ceives virtually  all  its  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  fiscal  year 
1969  this  organization  received  $10,- 
898,000  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Department  proposes  to  give  it 
Sll. 150,000  in  1970. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  which  im- 
poses the  taxes  on  the  public  to  finance 
this  organization,  and  which  authorizes 
and  appropriates  the  money  for  it,  should 
have  the  right  to  see  how  that  money  is 
being  spent.  The  issue  here  is  far  more 
important  than  this  one  study— it  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  obtain  information,  prepared 
outside  the  Government  with  tax  money, 
for  which  no  claim  of  executive  privilege 
has  been  made. 

The  Senate  is  beginning,  at  long  last, 
to  reassert  its  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  to  restore  the  proper  balance  to  our 
system.  Passage  of  this  amendment  will 
be  one  small,  but  positive  step  in  that 
direction. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  simply 
observe  that  today  I  believe  is  the  first— 
perhaps  the  second — time  in  my  25  years 
in  the  Senate  In  which  all  100  Senators 
were  present  and  voting  on  pending 
measures — which  again  I  think  is  also  a 
demonstration  of  the  Senate's  taking  its 
responsibilities  more  seriously. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Are  there  any  cosponsors 
of  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  There  are  none,  but 
I  am  always  glad  to  have  cosponsors. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  request 
that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  do  the  same  for  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  t>e  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    110 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
submit  another  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  I  should  like  to  discuss  it 
briefly. 

The  amendment  and  the  purpose  are 
simple.  It  would  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  research,  development,  test,  and 


evaluation  by  a  total  of  545,614,000.  This 
represents  a  7-percent  reduction  in  funds 
for  the  "military  sciences  '  research  cate- 
gory for  each  of  the  three  services  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  plus  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  the  authorization 
for  the  Defense  Departments  overseas 
research  program.  Project  Agile,  which  is 
funded  under  a  category  labeled  "Other 
equipment."  The  proposed  reductions,  by 
service,  are;  Army  $11,893,000;  Navy 
$10,157,000;  Air  Force  $9,989,000;  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  $13,575,000. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  a  modest  cutback 
in  the  Department's  funding  of  Federal 
contract  research  centers — the  so-called 
"think  tanks" — other  social  and  be- 
havioral science  research,  foreign  re- 
search, the  Department's  aid-to-educa- 
tion program.  Project  Themis,  and  re- 
search on  counterinsurgency  matters. 
The  intent  is  to  have  the  $45  million 
reduction  applied  roughly  as  follows: 

First,  reduce  the  funding  of  the  Fed- 
eral contract  research  centers  by  10  per- 
cent, or  $27  million; 

Second,  reduce  research  in  foreign  in- 
stitutions— colleges  and  universities,  pri- 
marily— by  $2  million,  or  approximately 
one-third  the  program  proposed; 

Third,  reduce  counterinsurgency  re- 
search. Project  Agile,  by  20  percent,  or 
$5  million ; 

Fourth,  cut  other  social  science  re- 
search, performed  by  organizations  such 
as  the  Hudson  Institute,  by  the  remain- 
ing $3  million;  and 

Fifth,  hold  the  line  on  new  starts  un- 
der Project  Themis  by  reducing  the  re- 
quest by  $8  million — a  25  percent 
reduction. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
8  percent  cut  in  the  military  sciences 
item,  the  funding  source  for  most  of  the 
programs  I  listed.  This  is  but  a  slap  on 
the  wrist,  and  I  think  that  the  circum- 
stances call  for  a  more  meaningful  re- 
duction In  non-essential  research  activi- 
ties. I  propose  that  the  Senate  cut  this 
categorj'  by  an  additional  7  percent,  to, 
in  effect,  impose  a  15  percent  surtax  on 
the  research  programs  I  have  listed.  My 
amendment  would  also  reduce  by  $5  mil- 
lion the  funds  for  Project  Agile,  the  over- 
seas research  which  is  funded  under  the 
"Other  equipment "  categorj-. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  amendment 
ties  the  hands  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment since  each  service  will  be  left  with 
considerable  flexibility  to  distribute  the 
cutback  within  these  general  areas.  I 
might  add  that,  under  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  Department  of  Defense  will  still 
have  a  $100  million  emergency  fund  to 
play  with,  double  last  year's  contingency 
fimd. 

It  is  time  that  the  Senate  took  a  hard 
look  at  what  the  taxpayers'  money  is  be- 
ing spent  for  in  the  Defense  research 
program.  This  amendment  is  but  a  small 
step — but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  verj-  appro- 
priate, the  Senate  just  having  extended 
the  surtax,  which  is  a  10  percent  across- 
the-board  additional  tax  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  that  immediately 
following  that  action  we  consider  reason- 
able cuts  in  the  exorbitant  and  extra- 


ordinarily large  appropriation  requests 
for  the  military  establishment.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  connection  with  the  effort 
to  control  and  bring  back  into  control 
our  fiscal  affairs,  these  relatively  small 
amounts  of  reductions  be  imposed  upon 
the  budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
put  in  the  Record  the  amendments  that 
he  proposes  to  offer  to  the  militarj-  au- 
thorization bill.  That  will  enable  us  to  be 
ready  when  he  proceeds  to  call  them  up. 
I  urge  other  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments, who  have  not  already  filed  them 
and  put  them  in  the  Record,  that  they  do 
so  at  the  earliest  time  they  conveniently 
can.  That  will  expedite  matters  greatly. 

Perhaps  after  the  ABM  vote,  this  bill 
can  move  along  fairly  rapidly.  The  co- 
operation of  Senators  will  certainly  help 
a  great  deal 


FOREIGN  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "No  More  Vietnams?"  and  an 
article  from  the  July  11  New  York  Times, 
entitled,  "Congress  and  the  Pentagon: 
The  Problem  of  Commitments,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

No  More  Vietnams? 

President  Nixon,  the  statesman,  m  Guam 
last  week  carefuUy  sketched  for  reporters  a 
sensible  new  Asian  policy  designed  to  avoid 
future  Vietnams.  Richard  Nixon,  the  poli- 
tician, in  Thailand  and  Vietnam  this  week 
carelesly  tossed  off  remarks  that  were  un- 
comfortably close  reminders  of  old  policies 
that  have  long  since  been  discredited. 

In  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  reminiscent  of 
President  Kennedy's  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner  " 
remark  in  Berlin  in  1963.  Mr.  Nixon  told 
a  welcoming  delegation  of  Thais  in  Bangkok 
Monday:  "The  United  States  will  stand 
proudly  with  Thailand  against  those  who 
might  threaten  it  from  abroad  or  from 
within."  This  invitation  to  entanglement  was 
in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  Guam  doctrine 
of  no  direct  military  involvement  except 
where  a  nation  is  directly  threatened  by  a 
nuclear  power. 

Presidential  aides  quickly  assured  report- 
ers that  in  private  discussions  with  Thai 
officials  Mr.  Nixon  was  stressing  the  primary 
respMjnsibllity  of  Asian  governments  to  look 
to  their  own  defenses,  especially  in  regard 
to  Internal  subversion.  They  said  the  Presi- 
dent was  telling  the  Thais  they  may  count 
on  American  advice,  training,  technical  aid 
and  equipment  but  probably  no  combat 
forces.  This  comes  closer  to  the  principles 
set  forth  at  Guam,  but  the  emphasis  on 
military  assistance  and  the  ambiguity  con- 
cerning direct  combat  aid  are  disturbing  in 
view  of  internal  challenges  which  the  Thai 
oligarchy  has  failed  so  far  to  meet. 

Addressing  the  troops  In  Vietnam  yester- 
day, President  Nixon  made  the  astonishing 
assertion  that  he  thought  the  war  effort 
there  may  go  down  in  history  as  "one  of 
America's  finest  hours." 

This  was  not  the  verdict  of  the  American 
people    when    ttiey    forced    Lyndon    Balnea 
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Johnson  Into  retirement  and  when  they 
elected  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  a  pledge  to 
end  the  war.  If  Mr.  Nixon  really  believes 
the  Vietnam  war  represents  the  United 
States  at  Its  best,  how  credible  Is  his  promise 
of  no  more  Vletnams? 

Congress  and  the  Pentagon  :  The  Problem 

OP    COMMrTMENTS 

(By  James  Reston) 
It  is  hard  to  pick  up  a  paper  these  days 
without  reading  some  new  charge  that  the 
Congress  Is  being  misled  or  even  willfully 
deceived  by  executive  offlclals,  who  are  said 
to  be  making  "secret  deals"  with  foreign 
governments,  or  trying  to  scare  the  people 
Into  approving  new  weapons  systems,  or  cov- 
ering up  expensive  blunders. 

For  example,  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbrlght  recently  asked  about  an  unpubll- 
clzed  defense  arrangement  which  he  said  en- 
larged US.  military  commitments  to  Thai- 
land without  the  knowledge  of  the  Senate. 
He  had  done^the  same  earlier  about  private 
U.S  arrangements  with  Spain. 

Also.  Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Democrat  of  New  York,  has  Just  Issued  a 
detailed  report  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  _Armed  Services  Committee,  charging 
that  the  Army  not  only  tangled  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Sheridan  tank-like  weapon  at  a 
cost  of  over  a  billion  dollars,  but  covered  up 
Its  mistakes  in  order  to  keep  the  appropria- 
tions going. 

Earlier.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  was  ac- 
cused of  doctoring  official  Intelligence  re- 
f>orts  In  such  a  way  as  to  Indicate  the  Soviet 
Union  was  building  up  an  alarming  flrst- 
sirlke  missile  force  which  might  change  the 
whole  US  -Soviet  balance  of  power — Laird's 
Implied  purpose  being  to  get  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  Administration's  Safeguard  anti- 
ballastic  missile  system. 

"^here  has  been  more  of  this  In  and  out  of 
Congress.  Robert  Donovan,  of  The  Los  An- 
geles Times,  one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
talented  reporters  In  the  capital,  recently 
reported  that  President  Nixon  had  told  sev- 
eral Congressmen  privately  that  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  Republican  party  if  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  were  still  In 
Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  1970  elections, 
the  implication  being  that  political  consid- 
erations were  affecting  military  decisions  in 
the  war. 

THE    problem    op    CANDOR 

Several  {xjlnts  should  be  noted  about  all 
this.  First,  the  charges  of  Pentagon  blunder- 
ing and  "secret  dealing"  with  Thailand  and 
Spain  were  not  directed  against  the  Nixon 
but  against  the  Jolinson  Administration.  Sec- 
ond, opposition  to  the  President's  defense 
and  military  policies  are  rising,  and  now  that 
the  Nixon  honeymoon  is  over,  partisan  feel- 
ing is  obviously  rising. 

The  main  point,  however.  Is  that  the  longer 
these  charges  go  unanswered,  the  greater  the 
danger  that  the  Nixon  Administration  will 
suffer  from  the  doubts  that  finally  eroded 
public  confidence  in  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. 

There  may  be  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  U.S.  "understanding"  or  "commitment" 
or  "arrangement"  of  whatever  it  is  with 
Thailand.  Obviously,  with  a  large  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  In  that  country,  there  have  to  be 
contingency  plans  for  the  common  defense 
of  US.  and  Thai  forces  there,  and  these  can- 
not be  made  public. 

ROGER'S    DOUBTS 

But  when  It  was  first  reported  that  there 
was  an  understanding — which  was  charac- 
terized by  the  ominous  title  of  a  "secret 
deal" — Senator  Fulbrlght  asked  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  about  it  and  got  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Rogers  had  never  heard  of  any 
such  arrangement. 

Since  then,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  un- 
dertaken to  tell  Senator  Fulbrlght  what  It  is 


all  about,  but  meanwhile  the  suspicions  ex- 
ist, and  the  reason  for  the  suspicions  is  per- 
fectly clear.  For  so  many  secret  arrange- 
ments were  made  In  Vietnam  and  the  results 
of  those  arrangements  were  so  costly  in  hu- 
man life  that  the  Senate  Is  determined  to 
avoid  other  military  commitments  to  other 
countries  if  it  possibly  can, 

CONTROLLING   THE    MILITARY 

Ever  since  it  passed  the  so-called  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  which 'gave  the  President  a 
blank  check  to  use  whatever  power  he 
deemed  necessary  In  Vietnam,  the  Senate  has 
been  told,  first,  that  it  approved  this  grant 
of  Presidential  power,  and  second,  that  the 
President's  commitments  to  Saigon  had  to 
be  kept  or  America's  commitments  would  be 
worthless    everj-where    else    In    the    world. 

Accordingly,  every  charge  of  new  commit- 
ments raises  new  doubts  and  adds  to  the 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  which  has  poisoned 
the  political  life  of  the  capital  for  the  past 
few  years.  The  Stratton  subcommittee's  evi- 
dence on  the  Pentagon's  blunders  and  deceit 
on  the  Sheridan  weapon  system  has  in- 
creased the  gfrowlng  determination  in  Con- 
gress to  bring  the  Pentagon's  power  and  pro- 
cedures under  stricter  control,  and  the  longer 
the  Nixon  Administration  avoids  the  policy 
of  candor  it  promised  in  January,  the  more 
trouble  It  is  likely  to  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  editorial  "No 
More  Vietnams?"  deals  with  the  stat€- 
ments  of  President  Nixon  on  his  present 
journey,  partictilarly  his  statements 
made  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  are  verj- 
thoughtful  observations  on  those  state- 
ments and  they  also  deal  with  the  role 
the  Senate  should  play,  and  is  playing, 
in  the  formulation  of  our  foreign  policy. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  now  have  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  to  be  limited  to  3  minutes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  has  asked  for  5  minut«s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  SENATORS  VOTING 
ON  THREE  ROLLCALLS  IN  1  DAY 
ESTABLISHES  A  RECORD 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  25,  1959,  during  a  quorum  call 
the  Members  of  this  body  first  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  recorded  imder  the 
present  total  of  100.  A  full  complement 
of  Senators  was  not  recorded  on  that 
date. 

It  was  on  February  10,  1962,  that  for 
the  first  time  100  Senators  voted.  This 
was  a  rollcall  on  mj'  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions from  further  consideration  of  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  plan  to  cre- 
ate a  Department  of  Urban  and  Housing 
Affairs. 

On  July  17,  1962,  100  Senators  also 
voted  on  a  motion  to  table  the  medicare 
proposal. 

We  then  go  to  the  date  of  July  10, 
1964,  when  all  Senators  voted  on  a  clo- 
ture motion  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Nine  days  later,  on  the  same  bill  Sen- 
ators voted  again  with  the  full  member- 
ship of  100. 

Then  on  May  25,  1965,  on  two  rollcalls 


on  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  100  Senators 
voted. 

From  1965  until  today,  we  have  not 
had  an  issue  on  which  all  Senators  voted. 
Today,  we  established  a  record.  There 
have  been  three  consecutive  rollcalls 
with  100  Senators  voting:  and  there 
was  an  earlier  rollcall  with  99  Members 
voting. 

So  a  record,  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
has  been  set  by  the  Senate. 


S.  2753— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
VETERANS  IN  ALLIED  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONS 
ACT  OF    1969 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day intioduclng,  for  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  'Mr.  Prouty),  the 
"Veterans  in  Allied  Health  Professions 
and  Occupations  Act  of  1969,"  a  bill  de- 
signed to  help  overcome  critical  man- 
power shortages  in  the  allied  health-care 
field  by  fully  utilizing  medical  corpsmen 
released  from  the  aiTned  services.  My 
bill  would  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions — such  as 
medical  schools,  medical  societies,  hos- 
pitals— as  well  as  to  existing  training 
centere  for  the  allied  health  professions 
which  establish  training  and  retraining 
programs  in  the  allied  health  professions. 
Students  at  these  institutions  would  be 
assisted  through  Federal  scholarships 
and  loans. 

Public  attention  recently  has  focused 
on  the  burgeoning  crisis  in  the  delivery 
of  our  Nation's  health-care  services.  A 
most  critical  factor  is  the  acute  shortage 
of  manix)wer  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions. The  number  of  paraprofessionals, 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  training,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  sharply  increas- 
ing demands  for  their  services. 

In  1967  there  was  a  deficit  of  some 
110.000  allied  medical  personnel  in  terms 
of  the  demands  made  on  these  profes- 
sions, according  to  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Council's  recent  study  on  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Training  Act  indi- 
cates that  national  needs  merit  no  less 
an  increase  than  165  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  baccalaureate-level  allied  medical 
personnel  alone  by  1975.  Moreover,  the 
Council  reports  the  urgent  demands  in 
the  health  fields  for  which  a  baccalau- 
reate is  not  required  demand  5  to  10 
times  the  present  annual  number  of  new 
personnel  fields. 

The  oroblem  is  formidable  and  critical, 
and  I  believe  it  demands  immediate  ac- 
tion and  initiative  to  meet  this  crisis. 
The  recent  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  has 
revealed  the  grave  deficiencies  in  allied 
health  personnel,  the  need  to  experi- 
ment in  the  areas  of  education  and 
healtn  manpower  utilization,  and  the 
serious  shortfall  of  resources  which  are 
being  made  available  to  meet  current 
health  personnel  needs.  The  requirement 
for  this  report  resulted  from  my  ques- 
tions during  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
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mittee  hearings  on  the  critical  shortage 
of  health  manpower.  I  have  written  to 
Secretary  Finch  expressing  my  deep  con- 
cern about  the  findings  of  this  report. 
He  has,  in  turn,  advised  me  that — 

strenuous  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  tap 
every  potential  resource  to  augment  the  pool 
of  personnel  needed  to  provide  adequate 
health  services  to  all  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  our  correspondence  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
m  Q.  I'k  s 

The' PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  improve  the  Allied  Health  profes- 
sions Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  by  initiating  new  programs, 
providing  new  funds,  and  establishing 
new  Incentives.  We  must  increase  the  Na- 
tion's supply  of  manpower  in  the  allied 
health  fields  by  utilizing  in  our  civilian- 
health  industry  the  more  than  30,000 
medical  corpsmen  who  leave  the  military 
service  each  year.  What  better  way  to 
help  many  of  the  thousands  of  return- 
ing Vietnam  veterans  find  meaningful 
employment?  Surely,  a  medical  corps- 
man  who  is  qualified  to  treat  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  should  be 
quickly  qualified  to  assist  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  our  hospitals'  wards 
and  emergency  rooms. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  News  Report  indicates 
that  relatively  few  of  these  veterans  de- 
cide on  a  career  in  civilian  health  serv- 
ices because  of  traditions  and  restrictive 
requirements  which  block  their  entiT  in- 
to jobs  commensurate  with  their  abili- 
ties. They  are  forced  to  take  menial  tasks 
until  they  have  the  proper  civilian  cre- 
dentials and  training  for  skills  they  al- 
ready have  acquired  and  used  in  the 
service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  entitled  "Make  Use 
of  Corpsmen  From  Military  as  Medical 
Aids  in  United  States,  Report  Says," 
from  the  June-July  1969  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences'  News  Re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  add  to  this  problem, 
current  Federal  assistance  for  those 
seeking  training  toward  a  career  in  the 
allied  health  professions— the  ex-corps- 
men  and  the  students  alike — is  directed 
only  to  those  who  are  pursuing  degree- 
oriented  programs  in  training  centers  for 
the  allied  health  professions.  This  degree 
requirement  tends  to  accentuate  the  al- 
ready topheavy  manpower  structure  in 
the  health  field  and  stresses  degree  at- 
tainment rather  than  the  offering  of 
ser%1ces  to  the  patient.  Moreover,  many 
times  the  requirement  of  .-  degree  results 
in  extending  a  training  program  sub- 
stantially beyond  that  which  is  actually 
necessary  for  proficiency  in  a  particular 
health-technology  field. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would — 

First,  provide  special-project  grants  to 
plan,    develop,    or   establish   new    pro- 


grams, or  modify  existing  programs,  for 
training  or  retraining  of  health  person- 
nel. This  section  would  include  incen- 
tives to  utilize  veterans  with  experience 
in  the  health  fields.  For  this  purpose  $15 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  first  fiscal  year. 

Second,  provide  grants  to  identify  and 
recruit  into  education  and  training  for 
the  allied-health  professions,  first,  vet- 
erans with  experience  in  -.he  health  field, 
and  second,  individuals  of  cultural,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  deprivation  who 
are  potential  candidates  for  the  allied- 
health  professions.  For  this  purpose  S750 
thousand  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  first  fiscal  year; 

Third,  provide  scholarship  grants  and 
loans  to  aUied-health  personnel  in  train- 
ing or  retraining  programs  established 
by  training  centers  for  the  allied  health 
professions  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations  or  institutions. 
The  scholarships  shall  not  exceed  $2,000 
per  annum  plus  $600  for  each  depend- 
ent—not to  exceed  three — and  the  loans 
shall  not  exceed  $1,500  in  any  one  year. 
For  tlie  purpose  of  the  scholarship 
grants,  $1,750,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  first  year  and  for 
the  purpose  of  loans  $1,500,000  for  the 
first  year; 

Fourth,  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Training  in  the  Allied 
Health  Professions,  composed  of  the 
Surgeon  General  and  16  members 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  from 
among  leading  authorities  in  health  and 
education  and  the  general  public.  The 
appointments  would  be  for  staggered 
terms.  The  Council  would  conduct  a 
study  of  existing  laws  governing  licensing 
and  certification  standards  in  the  allied- 
health  professions  and  would  offer  a 
model  code  in  an  effort  to  maximize 
proper  and  eflQcient  utilization  of  the 
allied  health  professions  in  meeting  the 
Nation's  health  needs:  and 

Fifth,  provide  that  an  eligible  veteran 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  any  one 
of  the  allied-health  professions  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  not  only  a  scholar- 
ship grant,  loan,  or  other  educational 
allowance  provided  by  law  but  also  that 
such  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  not  disquahfy  him  from  educa- 
tional benefits  that  the  veteran  would 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  receive. 
My  bill  is  not  intended  to  replace  ex- 
isting legislation  which  now  provides  re- 
sources to  educational  and  training  in- 
stitutions that  presently  support  allied 
health  training,  but  to  supplement  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of  crisis 
in  the  health  care  of  our  Nation  I  be- 
lieve we  should  analyze  the  new  tech- 
nologies available  and  explore  the  real 
possibility  of  finding  new  sources  of 
manpower  capable  of  performing  many 
of  the  functions  now  carried  out  by 
highly  skilled  and  scarce  professional 
personnel.  We  must  make  every  effort 
to  pei-mit  technically  qualified  individu- 
als—particularly military  corpsmen— 
to  meet  employment  requirements  in  the 
civilian  health-care  fields. 

We  must  act  now  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther "breakdown" — as  Secretary  Finch 
so  aptly  put  it — of  this  country's  system 


of  health  care.  We  must  counteract  the 
lack  of  adequate  health  manpower  as 
we  aspire  to  bring  the  full  potential  of 
modern  medicine  to  all  our  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2753  >  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  further  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  the  Nation's  needs  for 
adequately  trained  personnel  in  the  al- 
lied health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Prouty,  was  received, 
read  twice  bv  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

ExHiBrr  1 

May  1,1969. 

Hon.  ROBERT  H.  Finch. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secbetart:  I  have  carefully 
studied  vour  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966.  It  serves  to  confirm  the 
testlmonv  before  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee last  year,  the  critical  shortage  of 
health  manpower.  As  you  may  know,  the  re- 
quirement for  such  report.  Section  301(d) 
of  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  was  the 
result  of  my  questions  to  the  Department  at 
the  hearing— and,  I  regret,  remain  un- 
answered bv  your  report. 

The  report  is  permeated  with  statements 
that  the  present  law  has  not  adequately 
met  the  demands  and  expectations  for  health 
services  and  the  present  capacity  of  our  in- 
stitutions is  not  adequate  to  supply  such 
demand.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  conclusion, 
the  only  recommendation  of  the  Department 
Is  that  the  present  law  "be  extended  for  one 
year." 

I  am  convinced  that  we  should  not  merely 
maintain  the  status  quo.  "We  should  take 
further  legislative  action,  other  than  require 
the  act  to  be  coterminous  with  other  nursing 
and  health  professions  manpower  programs 
and  in  the  Interim,  develop  consolidated 
programs.  I  believe  we  cannot  stand  still 
while  facing  mounting  shortages  of  para- 
professlonal  health  personnel,  particularly 
when  we  have  a  valuable  source  of  health 
manpower— the  returning  Vietnam  veteran 
who  has  served  as  a  para-medic.  Therefore,  I 
Intend  to  introduce  In  the  near  future  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  utilize  this  valuable 
manpower  resource — medically  trained  vet- 
erans—for the  benefit  of  all  concerned  with 
the   critical   health   personnel   shortage. 

I  trust  vou  win  review  the  findings  and 
recommendation  of  your  report  and,  also, 
respond  to  the  precise  question  I  put  for- 
ward to  the  Department  at  the  hearings,  to- 
wlt:  "Should  financial  assistance  provisions 
for  medical  technology  students  be  included 
in  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Act." 

With  best  wlishes. 

^     Sincerelv, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

The  Secretary  or  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  July  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  expressing  your  deep  interest  In  the 
report  on  the  adminlstraUon  of  the  allied 
health  professions  personnel  training  pro- 
grams. It  raises  some  most  significant  points 
on  which  I  should  like  to  comment. 

As  you  know,  the  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel  training  programs  was 
prepared  under  the  previous  Administra- 
tion. In  reviewing  the  current  status  of 
knowledge  abcnt  the  allied  health  field  and 
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Its  contribution  to  the  provision  of  health 
services.  It  Is  evident  that  the  field  Is  rap- 
Idly  changing.  New  disciplines  and  technol- 
ogies are  emerging.  Junior  colleges,  four-year 
colleges,  and  universities.  Including  their 
schools  of  the  allied  health  professions,  are 
currently  examining  their  roles  In  educa- 
tion and  training  of  allied  health  person- 
nel and  are  revising  their  curricula.  The 
practlcum  offered  In  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  agencies  and  Institutions  Is  also 
In  a  period  of  rapid  change. 

Because  we  are  In  a  period  of  rapid 
change  and  because  of  the  increasingly  com- 
plex relationships  of  allied  health  personnel 
among  themselves  and  to  other  health  pro- 
fessions In  the  provision  of  health  services, 
and  because  of  the  variety  of  institutions 
and  the  differences  In  curricula  that  they 
offer  to  prepare  allied  health  f>ersonnel,  we 
are  examining  the  ways  in  which  public 
funds  may  be  most  prxidently  expended  to 
prepare  health  manpower  essential  In  the 
provision  of  more  effective  health  care.  This 
Is  true  of  the  allied  and  other  health  fields 
as  well  We  are  also  examining  the  ways  In 
which  the  Federal  programs  may  be  most  ef- 
fectively administered 

To  epable  the  new  Administration  ti  ex- 
amine^ these  most  Important  questions,  to 
develop  more  effective  programs  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  continue  to  provide  resources 
to  edticatlonal  and  training  institutions 
that  are  now  receiving  support  for  allied 
health  training,  we  recommended  a  one- 
year  extension  of  the  present  legislation. 

I  share  your  concern  that  strenuous  ef- 
forts need  to  be  made  to  tap  every  potential 
resource  to  augment  the  pool  of  personnel 
needed  to  provide  adequate  health  services 
to  all  our  people.  The  returning  veteran  who 
has  had  medical  training  while  in  the  armed 
services  Is  certainly  a  significant  potential 
resource  As  you  know,  I  have  on  several  oc- 
casions made  public  statements  regarding 
my  Interest  in  returning  medical  corpsmen. 
I.  therefore,  have  a  deep  interest  and  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  review  with  you 
your  proposal  on  legislation  to  utilize  this 
potential  health  manpower  source. 

We  do  not  recommend  at  this  time  legisla- 
tive amendments  to  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act,  authorizing 
a  special  program  of  financial  assistance  to 
medical  technology  students.  Inclusion  of  an 
authority  for  student  assistance  for  under- 
graduate training  programs  in  addition  to 
creating  complex  problems  of  administration 
would  Inevitably  lead  to  the  authorization 
of  similar  support  for  the  19  other  allied 
health  professions  currently  supported  under 
that  program.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  new  loan  and  scholarship  program 
can  be  established  in  the  near  future  with 
funding  adequate  to  meet  the  total  needs  of 
all  such  students. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  does  author- 
ize assistance  in  the  form  of  traineeshlps  to 
medical  technologists  and  other  allied  health 
personnel  to  prepare  them  to  be  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  supervisors  In  the  allied 
health  field — an  area  of  great  priority  at  this 
time. 

Medical  technology  students  are  currently 
eligible  for  and  are  receiving  support  from 
the  student  assistance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Education.  These  are 
the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program, 
the  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Pro- 
gram, the  College  Work-Study  Program,  and 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  I  recognize 
that  these  programs  do  not  meet  the  total 
needs  of  every  student.  However,  a  special 
program  for  assistance  to  students  of  medical 
technology  raises  the  question  of  further 
proliferation  of  student  assistance  programs 
at  this  time  and  Is  not  consonant  with  cur- 
rent fiscal  constraints. 


May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  deep  concern  with  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  critical  health  manpower  shortage  with 
which  this  nation  Is  faced.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  dUcuBs  these  matters  further  with 
you  If  you  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Pinch. 

Secretary. 


ExHTBrr  3 
or  Corpsmen   Prom   MitrrARY   as 
Aids    in    United    States,    Report 


Make  Use 

Medical 
Bats 

Medical  leaders  In  the  United  States 
should  take  measures  to  bring  former  mili- 
tary medical  corijsmen  Into  civilian  health- 
care activities,  says  a  committee  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

Many  lessons  for  civilian  health-care  can 
be  learned  from  the  military  in  the  training 
and  use  of  supporting  personnel  to  assist 
physicians. 

The  more  than  30,000  corpsmen  who  leave 
the  military  each  year,  the  group  said,  could 
profitably  be  put  to  work  In  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  doctors'  offices  to  help  relieve  the  severe 
shortage  of  manpower  In  all  of  the  125  or  so 
categories  of  health  occupations. 

Many  of  these  corpsmen  have  the  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  to  perform,  under 
supervision,  certain  direct  patient-care  activ- 
ities. These  include  special  physical  exaimna- 
tions,  treatment  of  minor  Illnesses  and  in- 
juries, application  of  casts  and  traction 
following  fractures,  collection  of  blood 
samples,  administration  of  drugs,  and  giving 
of  immunizations. 

Their  knowledge  and  skills,  the  group  said, 
constitute  a  valuable  national  resource  which 
far  too  often  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste  be- 
cause of  traditions  and  restrictive  require- 
ments that  limit  the  entrance  of  subpro- 
fesslonal  personnel  into  health  fields  and 
close  off  avenues  of  advancement. 

The  committee  found  that  most  corpsmen 
Interviewed  want  to  continue  in  health  care 
after  they  leave  the  military  but  are  frus- 
trated by  the  lack  of  civilian  Jobs  with 
comparable  responsibilities  and  recognition. 
get  LrrrLE  recognition 
"The  principal  reasons  given  for  seeking 
civilian  employment  in  other  than  health 
care  fields  were  ineligibility  for  recognition  In 
their  specialty  and  the  low  wage  scales  and 
lack  of  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
Jobs  for  which  they  could  qualify.  There 
appear  to  be  very  few  career  patterns  In 
civilian  life  comparable  with  the  one  in  the 
military,  where  a  person  (with  some  medical 
training  I  can  obtain  recognition  for  his 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  and.  by  ad- 
vancement m  rating,  obtain  a  highly  re- 
spected military  stature." 

The  committee  recommended  that  career 
opportunities  be  structured  so  that  a  person 
can  rise  from  one  classification  to  another 
In  his  specialty  or  enter  a  related  field  while 
receiving  adequate  credit  for  his  earlier 
training,  experience,  and  education. 

More  attention  must  be  given  to  ways  of 
recruiting  and  retaining  ex-corpsmen  in 
civilian  health  care,  the  committee  said. 
Pilot  programs  should  be  set  up  to  develop 
methods  of  evaluating  the  ex-corpsmen's 
skills  and  programs  to  provide  any  addi- 
tional training  they  need.  And  organized 
medicine  must  seek  the  necessary  changes  in 
accreditation  and  licensing  regulations  and 
laws  that  now  often  prevent  the  technically 
qualified  person  from  meeting  employment 
requirements. 

In  addition  the  committee  recommends 
that  each  state  establish  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  advise  educational  insti- 
tutions in  establshing  pilot  education  and 
training  programs  in  health  care.  This  body 
would  study  the  adequacy  of  faculty,  facili- 


ties, and  curricula.  It  would  also  assist  in 
modifying  obstructive  regulations. 

The  study  was  cajrled  out  by  the  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Allied  Health  Personnel,  a  six- 
person  group  in  the  NRC  Division  of  Medical 
Sciences  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Lamar  Soutter,  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School.  Its  report  is 
titled  Allied  Health  Personnel  (see  "New 
Publications,"  p.  16).  Funding  for  the  study 
was  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  Pund. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
Javits  I  has  introduced  a  most  imagina- 
tive and  innovative  measure.  He  has  re- 
sponded to  the  critical  need  for  medical 
personnel  not  with  a  mere  expression  of 
alarm  or  a  call  for  a  vast  outpouring  of 
funds,  but  rather  he  has  said: 

There  are  veterans  and  others  with  the 
background  and  Interest  in  a  health  profes- 
sion, let  us  bring  them  into  civilian  medical 
service  where  they  are  desperately  needed. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  of- 
fered a  proposal  which  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst.  I  commend  him  for  his  imagina- 
tive approach,  and  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Veterans  in  Allied  Health 
Profe.ssions  and  Occupations  Act  of  1969. 

While  all  aspects  of  this  measure  re- 
spond imaginatively  to  our  health  per- 
sonnel needs.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  emphasis  in  the 
bill  on  our  veterans. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's young  veterans,  and  I  have  dis- 
covered in  these  dedicated  men  a  com- 
mon response  to  the  urgings  of  President 
Kennedy  when  they  ask  not  what  the 
counti-y  can  do  for  them  but  what  they 
can  do  for  the  country. 

To  the  medical  corpsmen  of  proven 
maturity,  self-discipline,  and  dedication, 
this  measure  says  "Here  is  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country  and  what  your  coun- 
try would  like  to  do  for  you."  The  bill 
offers  a  challenge,  a  reward,  and,  I 
strongly  believe,  the  potential  for  revital- 
izing our  Nation's  health  services. 


THE  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  historic 
achievement  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  in  its  action  today  in 
reporting  out  the  coal  mine  safety  bill. 

This  is  an  historic  achievement  for 
advancing  health  and  safety  in  the  coal 
mine  industrj- — the  most  dangerous  in- 
dustry in  the  Nation.  It  deals  most  ef- 
fectively with  the  control  of  coal  dust  in 
the  mines.  By  setting  maximum  stand- 
ards for  coal  dust,  we  have  taken  the 
major  step  necessary  to  seek  to  end  the 
scourge  of  "black  lung"  which,  up  to 
now.  has  afflicted  thousands  of  coal 
miners.  By  adopting  stringent  new  stand- 
ards, we  have  also  hopefully  reduced  sub- 
stantially the  probability  of  more  ex- 
plosions such  as  the  one  that  recently 
took  the  lives  of  78  miners  in  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va. 

The  bill  reported  out  will  be  extremely 
valuable  as  a  precedent  for  the  measure 
which  will  deal  with  health  and  safety 
in  industry  generally,  and  which  I  hope 
will  follow  soon.  Long-needed  reforms 
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to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  oc- 
cupational diseases  and  accidents  are  at 
last  being  established,  and  all  our  people 
will  benefit  as  a  result. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hickel  have  played  a  most  vital 
role  in  bringing  about  this  historic 
achievement.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend Senator  Harrison  Williams,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  his  tireless 
efforts  to  move  this  bill  forward  and  for 
his  willingness  to  work  with  me  and  the 
other  minority  members  in  the  bipartisan 
spirit  that  this  crucial  matter  so  clearly 
deserves.  I  am  very  hopeful  of  early  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  of  the  bill  be- 
coming law  well  before  the  end  of  this 
session. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  LAW  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  BAR  COUNCIL  CON- 
CERNING FARM  LABOR  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  Law  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Council  has  recently  issued  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  legislation  to  bring  farm- 
workers under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  and  the  recommendations  for 
a  solution  to  this  vexing  problem.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee's  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations .should  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  this  problem; 
certainly  I  believe  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  which  has  been  holding  hearings 
on  S.  8.  which  would  extend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  farmworkers,  will 
find  the  committee's  work  most  helpful. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee analysis  and  recommendations  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  com- 
mittee announcements  and  recommen- 
dations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Recommendations   Concfrning   Legislation 

ON  Labor  Relations  of  Farm  Employees 
(By  the  Committee  on  Labor  Law  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Council) 
background 
So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  little  ac- 
knowledged opposition  to  the  principle  that 
agricultural  employees,  no  less  than  the  rest 
of  mankind,  are  entitled,  if  they  choose,  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing.'  Thus, 
we  cut  little  new  ground  by  reiterating  -  our 
endorsement  of  that  principle  and  stating 
quite  bluntly  that  we  believe  that  the  imme- 
diate recognition  of  that  principle  In  the 
labor  relations  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  states  is  an  essential  first  step  which 
Justice  and  decency  require. 

The  problem  then,  as  we  see  it.  Is  not 
whether  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act — 
and  similar  state  legislation — ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  agricultural  labor,  but  how  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining  for  such  people 
can  be  made  effective  and  whether  there  are 
any  special  characteristics  to  the  agricultural 
industry  which  Justify  special  safeguards 
around  the  full  exercise  of  those  rights  and 
the  undoubted  power  such  exercise  creates  ' 

While  it  might  be  assumed  that  a  simple 
deletion  of  the  exclusionary  language  of 
Section  2(3)   of  the  NLRA  would  have  been 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


acceptable  to  farm  labor  organizers  a  few 
years  ago,  the  current  position  of  their  most 
effective  spokesman,  Cesar  Chavez  (on  behalf 
of  the  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee), is  that  such  a  measure  would  'not  give 
us  the  needed  economic  power  and  it  would 
take  away  what  little  we  have ".  He  looks 
instead  for  a  form  of  leglslaUon  modeled 
more  or  less  on  the  original  Wagner  Act,  in 
order  to  preserve  for  farm  labor  unions  their 
weapon  of  product  boycotts,  which  Chavez 
considers  their  most  effective  organizing  tool. 
(BNA  Daily  Labor  Report,  April  16,  1969. 
pp  1  AA-1.  G-1.)  Chavez'  proposal,  entitled 
the  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  of 
1969,  would  also  prohibit  an  employer  from 
hiring  replacements  for  jconomic  strikers. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Chavez'  statement,  the  major 
farm  labor  bill  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress was  Senator  Williams'  bill  (S.  8)  which 
he  introduced  on  behalf  of  himself  and  19 
other  Senators,  including  Senators  Brooke, 
Case,  Hart,  Javits,  Kennedy,  McCarthy.  Mc- 
Govern,  and  Muskle.*  This  bill  simply  deletes 
the  exemption  of  "agricultural  laborer"  from 
Section  2(3)  of  the  NLRA  and  extends  the 
current  treatment  of  construction  workers 
under  Section  8(f)  of  Uie  NLRA  to  agricul- 
tural workers,  thereby  modifyinp  the  "union 
shop"  scheme  to  permit  compulsory  mem- 
bership agreements  for  such  employees  to  be 
made  in  pre-hire  contracts  and  to  begin 
seven  days,  rather  than  30  days,  after  em- 
ployment or  the  execution  of  a  contract. 

This    bill    is   somewhat    simpler   than    the 
measure  (H.R.  16014)  introduced  in  the  2nd 
Session    of    the    90th    Congress,    which    was 
favorably  reported  in  H.  Rep.  1274,  90th  Cong  . 
2nd  Sess..  but  died.  H.R.  16014  modified  the 
•agricultural    laborer"  exception   in   Section 
2i3)  of  the  NLRA  so  as  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  Act  to  agricultural  laborers  whose  em- 
plover  had  more  than   12  employees  at  any 
lime   during    the   preceding   year,    and    had 
labor  costs  of  $10,000  or  more  during  the  same 
period.  Rather  than  modify  Section  8(f)   of 
the  present  Act,  it  accomplished  a  somewhat 
.similar  end   by   a   new   Section  8(g)    which 
permitted    a   union    shop   .•jgreement    to   be 
compulsory  alter  seven  days,  and  also  per- 
mitted the  parties  to  give  priority  in  hiring 
to  those  with  seniority  with   the  employer, 
in  the  industry  or  m  a  particular  geographi- 
cal area.    The  Report  suggests  that  the  limi- 
tations contained   in  simended  Section  2(3) 
would    confine    its    impact    to    30.000    large 
farms,  roughly   .9'.    of  all  American   farms, 
but  the  farms  employ  perhaps  as  many  as 
60':    of  all  farm  labor.  Opponents  of  the  bill 
thought   its  sweep   much   broader  and  sup- 
ported an  amendment  proposed  by  Congress- 
man  Quie   which   would   have   modified   the 
exclusion    to    limit    NLRA    Juristlictlon    to 
farms  with  gross  volume  of  sales  of  $250.- 
000.   or  more  and  total   employment   of  500 
man  days,  the  standard  used  in  the  FLSA.  « 
In  the  course  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  in  April  1969.  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  proposed  a  bill 
which  would  permit   elections   among  farm 
laborers,  conducted  by  the  US.  Department 
of    Agriculture,   with    unfair   labor   practice 
charges  tried  before  the  federal  co.irts.  Har- 
vest-time strikes  would  be  banned.  In  the 
same  hearings,  as  already  noted,  the  farm 
workers  union  spokesmen  indicated  that  they 
would    have    a   bill    of   their   own.    but   one 
modeled  after  the  Wagner  Act  rather  than 
Taft-Hartley. 

Early  in  May.  1969.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz  introduced  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal— in  essence  adopting  the  substantive 
scheme  of  the  Taft-Hartly  Act,  but  creating 
a  new  agency,  a  Farm  Labor  Relations  Board. 
to  administer  it.  The  Administration  proposal 
requires  ten  days  advance  notice  of  agricul- 
tural strikes  (or  lock-outs)  and  gives  the 
farm  employer  the  right  to  a  thirty-day  no 
strike  period  (in  order  to  protect  his  harvest) 


If  during  that  time  he  agrees  to  submit  the 
issues  to  fact-finding  and  recommendations, 
and  agrees  to  be  bound  by  those  recommen- 
dations If  the  union  accepts  them  The 
Shultz  proposal  will  Include  certain  special 
prohibitions  on  secondary  boycotts  in  the 
agriculture  area.  iBNA  Daily  Labor  Report. 
May  6,  1969,  pp.  1,  A-1.  E-1,  see  Editorial, 
N.'y.  Times.  May  12.  1969.) 

ANALYSIS 

We  leave  to  other  places  a  consideration  of 
the  general  merits  vel  nan  of  proposals  to 
modify  the  major  provisions  of  the  present 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  by  moving  back  toward 
the  Wagner  Act  framework  or  in  other  direc- 
tions, such  as  to  a  labor  court  Our  sole 
concern  in  this  Report  Is  the  status  of  farm 
labor  under  the  federal  labor  relations  stat- 
utes—and this,  in  our  view,  is  a  matter 
which  ought  not  to  wait — or  l>e  sidetracked  - 
by  broader  issues  of  labor  relations  law  re- 
form. 

We  reiterate  our  view  that  the  present 
exemption  of  agricultural  laborers  should  be 
repealed.  We  do  not  have  any  strong  view 
on  the  various  proposals  to  define  the  ambit 
of  federal  Jurisdiction.  In  the  absence  of  a 
statutory  definition,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  NLRB  will  develop  jurisdictional 
standards  of  its  own  which  will  generally 
leave  the  truly  small  farm  exempt  from  di- 
rect federal  regulation.  If  a  .statutory  defini- 
tion of  the  limits  of  federal  jurisdiction  is 
deemed  desirable,  we  would  endorse  the  ap- 
proach of  HR.  16014  It  may  be  that  this 
formula  will  not  reach  a  significantly  more 
important  segment  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry than  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Congressman  Quie.  but  we  suspect  that  the 
QuIe  amendment  may  omit  a  good  number 
of  migratory  workers  which  H  R  16014  cov- 
ers'—and.  if  this  be  true,  we  deem  that  an 
important  reason  to  favor  the  definition  of 
H  R.  16014  over  the  approach  of  the  Quie 
amendment  land  the  Jurisdictional  test  in 
Secretary  Schultz'  proposals.) 

At  this  point,  it  seems  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss certain  of  the  objectives  asserted  again.n 
any  change  in  the  labor  law  relating  to  farm 
labor  (we  save  for  a  later  point  discussions 
of  questions  which  relate  to  the  special 
character  of  the  agricultural  industry).  Aside 
from  questions  of  constitutionality- which 
we  believe  to  be  meritless  even  in  the  con- 
text of  a  complete  repeal  of  Section  2(3)  of 
the  Act  ~ — it  is  claimed  that  such  a  measure 
would  (1)  increase  costs  to  the  consumer:  (2i 
impinge  on  the  American  way  of  life;  and 
(3)  adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the 
farm  laborers,  i.e  .  destroy  their  employment 
opportunities  by  driving  agricultural  indus- 
try elsewhere. 

Tlie  first  criticism  would,  we  suggest,  be 
Irrelevant  if  true.  To  suggest  that  human 
beings,  to  say  nothing  of  citizens,  should 
forego  the  rights  enjoyed  by  all  others  in 
order  that  others  (while  enjoying  those 
rights)  may  enjoy  greater  bounty  may  have 
some  merit  as  a  suggestion  of  voluntary 
restraint:  it  can  have  no  merit  as  a  reason 
to  deny  those  rights  by  fiat.  But  even  on  its 
merits,  the  argument  lias  little  to  support  it. 
The  cost  of  agricultural  products  at  the  farm 
is  a  relatively  small  element  of  the  cost  of 
finished  agricultural  products  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  agricultural  labor  is  a  relatively 
minor  element  even  in  the  cost  of  agricul- 
tural products  as  they  come  off  the  farm.  One 
estimate  is  that  agricultural  labor  repre- 
sents T;  of  the  final  cost  of  agricultural 
products. 

The  second  argument— premised  on  the 
"American  way  of  life" — uses  what  in  this 
context  we  find  almost  a  shibboleth  to  defend 
one  of  the  most  distressing  divergences  be- 
tween those  values  which  in  our  view  con- 
stitute the  very  kernel  of  the  American  way  of 
life- -including  equality  under  the  law — and 
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the  current  American  scene.  We  reject  the 
notion  that  a  deelre  to  preserve  cultviral 
museum  pieces  Justifies  incarcerating  the  In- 
mates. Moreover,  the  measure  we  endorse 
hardly  threatens  the  disaster  envisioned;  we 
can  see  no  sensible  probability  that  the  ex- 
tension of  federal  agency  Jurisdiction  will 
reach  the  small  farmer. 

The  third  argument — that  given  the  right 
to    organize,    the    farm    laborer    will    obtain 
higher   wages   and    thereby   drive   away   his 
Job — Is    more    serious.    Indeed,    if    such    an 
argument  were   made   by   the  farm   laborer 
rather    than    by    those    who    represent    his 
employers,  we  might  find  it  reason  for  greater 
pause.    Certainly,    the    possibility    must    be 
faced  that  Increased  wages  will  create  pres- 
sures on  farm  operators  to  diminish  costs  by 
moving    farm    operations    or    by    Increasing 
mechanization  '  Yet  both  of  these  phenomena 
have  been  taking  place  for  years — and  it  Is 
not  at  all  clear  to  us  that  they  are  In  them- 
selves  undesirable.  Arguably,   such  develop- 
ments bring  about  a  significantly  better  al- 
location of  resources,  including  human  re- 
sources, within  the  nation  and  throughout 
the  world  economy:  certainly,  they  have  not 
decreased    total   domestic    agricultural    pro- 
duction,    whether    measured     in     terms    of 
quantify  or  value    Moreover,  the  experience 
with    Imposition    of    minimum    agricultural 
wages  and  with  the  ban  on  importation  of 
braceros  does  not  appear  to  support  the  dire 
consequences   predicted.   Finally,   this   argu- 
ment is  one  which  has  been  made  repeatedly 
by    almost   every    industry   which    has   been 
subjected  to  reorganization  by  statute — and 
by   most   companies   which   face   an   Initial 
organizing  drive.  Whatever  merit  such  con- 
tentions may  have,  it  seems  to  us  that  they 
should  be  addressed  to  the  workers  deciding 
how  to  exercise  the  organization  rights  we 
endorse,  rather  than  to  the  question  whether 
such  rights  should  be  recognized  by  law. 

While  we  have  little  hesitation  about  en- 
dorsing the  principle  of  extending  organizing 
rights  to  agricultural  workers,  we  are  less 
clear  about  the  fashion  in  which  those  rights 
may  best  be  e.\ercised. 

Initially,  we  are  inclined  to  favor — be- 
cause It  is  simplest  and  therefore  least  likely 
to  generate  irrelevant  controversy — simply 
removing  the  e.xcluslon  in  Section  2(3)  of 
the  NLRA,  thereby  extending  to  agriculture 
the  full  reach  of  Taft-Hartley.  Given  the 
brevity  of  much  agricultural  employment 
with  a  given  farm  operator,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  It  would  be  appropriate  to  ex- 
tend to  agricultural  labor  provisions  simi- 
lar to  those  provided  for  construction  work- 
ers in  SecUon  8if)  of  the  present  Act.  In 
our  View,  this  is  done  more  clearly  bv  the 
language  of  proposed  Section  8(g)  of  H  R. 
16014  than  by  incorporating  provisions  re- 
garding agriculture  in  present  Section  8(f), 
the  scheme  used  in  S  8. 

Thus,  we  are  not  persuaded  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  deal  with  agricultural  labor 
outside  the  context  of  the  NLRA— and  the 
NLRB.  We  mai<e  this  Judgment  for  three 
reasons— (1)  the  NLRB  has  a  fairly  well- 
developed  body  of  law  and  experience  in  con- 
ducting representation  and  unfair  labor 
practice  proceedings:  it  seems  more  eco- 
nomical of  time  and  less  pregnant  with  pos- 
sibilities of  conflict  and  inconsistency  to 
use  this  existing  machinery:  (2)  there  is 
some  Just  basis  for  regarding  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  as  historically  more  ori- 
entated toward  farm  owners  and  operators 
than  otherwise;  while  the  NLRB  has  not  been 
immune  from  accusations  of  bias,  the  fact 
that  it  regulates  large  and  powerful  ad- 
versaries seems  to  us  a  more  reliable  way  to 
assure  relative  neutrality  (in  both  direc- 
tions) than  would  exist  In  the  case  of  a 
special  Jurisdiction,  such  as  that  suggested 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  (3J 


we  believe  that  any  proposal  to  create  a  spe- 
cial Jurisdiction  for  agricultural  labor,  par- 
ticularly one  like  the  Farm  Bureau's,  which 
would  Involve  the  federal  courts  in  agricul- 
tural unfair  labor  practices,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly embroil  this  subject  in  all  of  the  gen- 
eral labor  reform  debate — and  thus  postpone 
it  indefinitely. 

We  are  also  not  persuaded  that  we  should 
exempt  agricultural  labor  unions  and  agri- 
cultural labor  from  the  proscriptions  of  Sec- 
tion 8(b) — and  particularly  from  Section 
8(b)  (4)  and  8(b)  (7)'s  regulation  of  second- 
ary pressures  and  certain  organizing  tactics. 
It  is  our  conclusion  that  before  embarking 
on  a  program  which  permits  conduct  in 
agriculture  which  Congress  has  found  un- 
acceptable elsewhere,  we  should  at  least  see 
how  far  collective  organization  can  be  mean- 
ingful in  agriculture  under  the  same  rules 
that  obtain  in  other  industry.  We  also,  and 
for  similar  reasons,  are  not  persuaded  by  the 
Farm  Bureau's  proposals  that  look  to  create 
special  regulations  in  agriculture  which  may 
seem  favorable  to  management.  We  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  we  are  convinced  that 
the  fact  that  packinghouses  and  other  in- 
dustries have  coped  more  or  less  success- 
fully with  their  problem  of  working  with 
perishables  under  existing  labor  relations 
laws  necessarily  means  that  farmers  will 
have  a  similar  experience;  although  the 
emergency  strike  procedures  in  present  law 
provide  some  protection  against  catastrophic 
strikes  of  broad  scope,  they  furnish  little 
comfort  to  minor  segments  of  an  Industry 
and  none  to  the  individual  farmer  who  is 
chosen  as  an  example.  It  may  be  that  special 
protections  will  prove  necessary  for  agri- 
culture— and.  if  they  are.  Secretary  Schultz's 
proposals  for  a  thirty-day  cooling  off  period 
seem  relatively  modest  and,  in  fact  highly 
inventive.'"  We  simply  say  we  can  see  no 
reason  yet  to  conclude  that  they  are  needful. 

As  is  oiu-  common  experience,  legislation 
follows  social  change.  Organization  of  farm 
labor  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  already  with 
us.  and  is  with  us  in  a  form  which  is  cha- 
otic and  largely  without  any  statutory  frame- 
work. 

We  believe  that  it  is  urgent — in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farm  workers,  the  farmer,  the 
merchant  and  the  public — to  enact  laws 
which  recognize  the  organizational  rights  of 
agricultural  workers  and  which  provide  a 
mechanism  whereby  they  can  exercise  their 
rights  effectively,  meaningfully  and  peace- 
ably, without  violence  and  without  injury  to 
the  rights  of  others.  And  that  is  why  we 
make  the  recommendations  we  do — namely, 
that  Congre.ss  should  proceed  promptly  to 
enact  legislation  generally  along  the  lines  of 
the  present  Senate  Bill  No.  8.  but  adding  a 
new  section  8(g)  for  agricultural  workers 
rather  than  including  them  in  present  sec- 
tion 8(f). 

FOOTNOTES 

'  We  discuss  the  major  arguments  of  what 
opposition  there  has  been  below,  but  it  seems 
that  such  opposition  Is  fading. 

-  See.  e.g..  this  Committee's  Report  on 
Migratory  Farm  Labor  reprinted  in  Labor 
Law  Journal,  April  1967,  pp.  246-248;  and  the 
Report  on  Migratory  Farm  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Social  Security  Legis- 
lation of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York.  20  Record  of  NYCBA  518 
( 1965 ) . 

■  There  is  a  subsidiary  question  of  how  far 
the  federal  statute  should  extend,  not  In 
terms  of  the  constitutional  sweep  of  the 
commerce  power  (presumably.  Wickard  v. 
Filbum,  317  U.S.  Ill  (1942)  provides  the 
answer  to  that),  but  In  terms  of  practical 
Judgments  as  to  the  work  load  of  the  NLRB, 
the  appropriate  division  of  federal  and  state 
responsibility  and  the  preservation  of  "fam- 
ily farms".  This  is  also  discussed  below. 


*  Apparently  Identical  measures  were  intro- 
duced In  the  House  as  H.R.  1004,  5555,  55963, 
8177,  9954,  9955  and  9956. 

=  This  bill  did  not  contain  the  provision 
permitting  prehlre  contracts  that  appears  in 
Section  8(f)  of  the  Act,  and  also  omitted 
provisions  similar  to  8(f)(3)  and  8(f)(4), 
which  probably  have  little  current  relevance 
to  agriculture. 

"•  Secretary  Schultz'  proposal,  more  fully 
discussed  below,  also  uses  the  FLSA  stand- 
ard. It  is  estimated  to  cover  2  per  cent  of  the 
farms  and  48  per  cent  of  the  farm  workers, 
or  about  500.000  employees. 

'  Unfortunately,  the  data  on  farm  employ- 
ment— In  terms  of  number  of  employee*  or 
man  days  of  work  per  farm  is  apparently  not 
very  reliable.  However,  the  principal  arg[u- 
ment  offered  by  the  supporters  of  the  Qule 
amendment  was  that  it  would  exempt  a 
farmer  who  only  used  a  relatively  large  force 
during  a  harvest  season,  while  H.R.  16014 
would  not, 

"  We  gravely  doubt  that  under  the  rationale 
of  Wickard  v.  Filbum.  317  U.S.  111.  any  farm 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commerce  power. 
See  also  Mandeville  Island  Farms  v.  American 
Crystal  Sugar  Co..  334  U.S.  219  (1948).  As- 
suming arguendo  there  were  narrower  limits 
on  the  reach  of  the  commerce  power,  this 
would  be  a  question  that  could — and  would 
under  existing  NLRB  procedure — be  tried  out 
in  the  administrative  proceeding.  Such  a 
case-by-case  testing  of  the  Act  would  seem 
the  most  that  the  Constitution  requires. 

'■'  While  it  might  seem  that  this  problem 
would  be  less  In  agriculture  than  in  other 
businesses,  because  the  land  is  obviously  not 
portable,  we  suspect  that  this  factor  is  more 
important  with  respect  to  the  small  farmer 
than  is  the  case  with  large  farm  operators. 
In  many  cases,  these  operators  lease  rather 
than  own  land — and  in  any  case,  other  cost 
elements  probably  tend  to  "outweigh  land  in 
agricultural  economics.  On  the  other  hand. 
we  are  not  clear  whether  the  element  of 
labor  cost  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
goods  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  will  out- 
weigh factors  such  as  climate,  proximity  of 
markets  and  sources  of  seed  and  fertilizers, 
and  problems  of  Import  and  quarantine  re- 
strictions or  what  the  result  of  the  Interplay 
of  all  these  factors  will  be. 

1"  We  assume  that  a  case  might  be  mads 
for  safeguards  like  that  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary Schultz.  based  on  an  analysis  balancing 
the  (perhaps  modest i  effects  of  such  safe- 
guards upon  farm  labor  organizers  and  the 
(perhaps  grave)  consequences  of  harvest- 
time  strikes  for  farmers  and  public  alike.  If 
there  is  such  a  case,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  arguments  heretofore  made  by  the 
farmers'  representatives — and  time  is  grow- 
ing short. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'This  order  was  later  vitiated  when 
the  Senate  recessed  until  11  a.m.  tomor- 
row.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  DODD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
immediately  following  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
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tomorrow,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  tMr.  Dodd)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  QUESTION  OF  TIME 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Hotz,  editor  of  the  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  magazine, 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  debate  on  the  ABM.  Mr.  Hotz  is  a 
competent  and  experienced  analyst  of 
nuclear  strategy.  His  editorial  in  the 
July  7  issue  is  an  astute  evaluation  of 
the  critical  security  situation  our  coun- 
try would  face  in  the  1970's  without  the 
Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  Mr.  Hotz's  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled,  "A  Question  of  Time."  He 
makes  it  very  clear  for  us  that  we  are 
buying  time.  We  are  not  voting  on  the 
complete  deployment  of  the  ABM.  We 
are  voting  only  on  the  next  stage  of 
operational  development  for  a  relative 
low  cost.  A  vote  for  ABM  means  we  will 
maintain  our  capability  to  meet  the 
spearhead  of  the  Soviet  threat.  A  vote 
against  ABM  means  3  or  4  years  of  nu- 
clear nakedness  between  1974  and  1978. 
This  time  lag  would  mean  an  unac- 
ceptable risk  to  our  security  in  the  face 
of  the  Soviet's  growing  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  concisely 
presents  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  and 
the  danger  our  country  would  face  with- 
out ABM.  Mr.  Hotz's  analysis  logically 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  our  country 
cannot  risk  Soviet  nuclear  superiority. 
Concurrently,  we  cannot  risk  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic leverage  of  nuclear  blackmail 
they  would  achieve  if  we  do  not  protect 
our  nuclear  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  QtJESTiON  or  Time 
The  fate  of  this  nation  over  the  next  dec- 
ade will  hinge  on  whether  Congress  votes 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  (ABM).  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  issue  now  before  the  country.  It 
transcends  all  of  the  comparatively  trivial 
issues  that  have  generated  most  of  the  pub- 
lic debate  on  this  subject. 

The  guts  of  the  ABM  problem  now  is 
whether  Congress  will  buy,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$200-300  million,  the  time  that  will  enable 
the  U.S.  to  maintain  its  capability  to  meet 
the  spearhead  of  the  Soviet  threat  if  it  ma- 
terializes in  the  1974-75  period.  Congress's 
alternative  is  to  foreclose  this  country's  op- 
tion and  create  a  development  lag  that  will 
leave  the  U.S.  unable  to  respond  to  this  crisis 
until  three  or  four  years  after  It  occurs. 
Those  potential  three  or  four  years  of  nuclear 
nakedness  between  1974  and  1978  are  what 
are  at  stake  in  the  current  ABM  debate  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  $200-300  million  cost  is  not,  of  course, 
the  price  of  the  fully  deployed  ABM  system. 
It  is  the  difference  between  proceeding  with 
the  next  stage  of  operational  development 
with  the  two  Mlnuteman  sites  in  the  west 


which  will  malnteln  the  capability  to  meet 
the  growth  rate  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the 
cost  of  proceeding  at  a  strictly  research  and 
development  level  with  the  Kwajaleln  fa- 
cility. The  latter  will  inevitably  produce  a 
four-year  lag  in  the  poselblllties  of  opera- 
tional deployment  in  sufficient  strength  to 
blunt  the  Soviet  spearhead. 

It  is  a  matter  of  incontrovertible  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  well  along  on  a  program 
of  weapons  development  aimed,  by  Its  own 
admission,  at  achieving  nuclear  superiority 
over  the  United  States  or  any  other  potential 
enemy  or  com'Jlnatlon  thereof.  This  weap- 
ons development  has  proceeded  at  a  steady 
and  Inexorable  pace  despite  what  the  U.S. 
and  other  countries  have  done. 


GOAL    or    SUPEKIOBITY 

The  Soviet  Union's  goal  is  nuclear  superi- 
ority, not  parity.  The  Soviet  leaders  appar- 
ently understand  the  potential  value  of 
nuclear  superiority  better  than  many  U.S. 
policy  makers.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  was  the  first  to  use  its  nuclear  superi- 
ority effectively  as  a  major  policy  instrument 
against  the  USSR  in  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

In  1962  the  U.S.  had  an  unquestionable 
superiority  in  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  with  Atlas  and  Titan  ICBM's.  plus 
the  large  fleet  of  B-52  intercontinental 
bombers.  It  was  a  desperat*  move  to  reduce 
this  margin  of  superiority  that  apparently 
motivated  the  Soviets  to  deploy  medium- 
range  Sandals  to  Cuba  within  range  of  key 
U.S.  targets.  It  was  a  move  similar  to  that 
in  a  chess  game  when  a  pawn  reaches  the 
last  row  and  is  instantly  transformed  into  a 
powerful  queen.  The  Soviet  MRBMs  in  Cuba 
suddenly  became  the  strategic  equivalent  of 
the  SS-6  first-generation  Vostok-booster 
ICBMs  with  their  20  clustered  liquid-fueled 
engines  deployed  with  flatcar  launchers  on 
spurs  along  the  trans-Siberian  railroad. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  at  the  time,  the 
MRBMs  in  Cuba  were  not  targeted  against 
the  U.S.  cities  but  against  key  communica- 
tions, command  and  control  centers  and  soft 
SAC  air  bases.  Offering  much  less  warning 
time  than  Siberian  launched  ICBMs,  the 
Cuban  MRBMs  had  the  task  of  crippling  the 
U.S.  ability  to  launch  its  retaliatory  forces. 
When  the  U.S.  made  It  clear  that  this 
continued  deployment  in  Cuba  was  unac- 
ceptable and  demanded  the  missiles'  re- 
moval, the  Soviet  policy  makers  had  to  de- 
cide whether  the  U.S.  had  both  the  forces 
and  the  will  to  use  them  in  nuclear  retalia- 
tion against  the  USSR.  When  the  VS.  put 
its  nuclear  forces  into  a  strike  configura- 
tion, the  Soviets  had  no  stomach  to  bluff 
further.  They  withdrew  their  missiles  from 
Cuba. 

DIPLOMATIC    LEVERAGE 

They  felt  that  the  U.S.  was  not  bluffing 
because  all  of  their  intelligence  scensors— 
human,  electronic  and  photographic — told 
them  that  the  U.S.  was  in  a  condition  to 
exercise  its  tremendous  nuclear  superiority. 
The  Strategic  Air  Command's  bomb-loaded 
B-52s  were  blips  on  Soviet  radar.  ELINT 
told  them  that  SAC  ICBMs  were  counted 
down  to  final  launch  configuration. 

No  country  on  this  tiny  planet  would  care 
to  proceed  further  in  that  kind  of  situation. 
The  Soviets  backed  down  and  so  would  any 
other  government  in  a  similar  situation. 

Ever  since  that  humiliating  defeat,  the  So- 
\1et  Union  has  made  a  mighty  effort  to  wipe 
out  the  margin  of  U.S.  nuclear  superiority. 
Its  goal  was  to  reverse  the  situation  by 
achieving  its  own  significant  margin  of  nu- 
clear superiority  that  could  provide  it  with 
the  same  force  of  diplomatic  leverage  that 
the  U.S.  was  able  to  exert  over  Cuba.  The 
Soviets  have  developed,  produced  and  de- 
ployed a  whole  new  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  during  the  past  six  years  in  an  arm- 


ament program  that  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. 

These  weapons  included  mobile  battlefield 
medium-range  missiles  lor  the  European  and 
Chinese  theaters,  hardened  silo-based  third 
and  fourth-generation  ICBMs.  nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines  with  SLBMs.  and  FOBS 
(Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  System) 
or  depressed  trajectory  ultra  long-ranged 
ICBMs. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  developed, 
produced  and  deployed  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  weapons  for  tactical  nuclear  war 
stressing  vertical  envelopment,  air  transport- 
ability and  independence  of  fixed,  perma- 
nent bases. 

None  of  these  developmenu  comes  as  any 
surprise  to  U.S.  military  planners  and  top 
level  civilian  policy  makers.  TTie  reconnais- 
sance satellite  systems  plus  various  other 
types  of  ELINT  have  produced  pictures  and 
progress  reports  on  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  these  weapons. 

Thus.  It  is  possible  for  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  know  that  there  are  approximately 
900  Russian  SS-11  Savage  missiles  operation- 
ally deployed  In  hardened,  camoufiaged  silos 
and  that  they  are  being  replaced  by  the  SS- 
13    solid-fueled    version    of    the    storable. 
liquid-fueled  Savage.  These  weapons  are  ol 
the  same  class  in  range,  accuracy  and  war- 
head capacity  as  the  earlier  versions  of  the 
U.S.  Mlnuteman,  They  appear  to  be  targeted 
primarily  toward  soft-type  objectives  such 
as  cities  and  major  Industrial  concentrations. 
But  the  real  concern  that  is  now  rippling 
through  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House 
15  caused  by  the  SS-9  Scarp.  The  Scarp  began 
initial   operational   deployment   In    1965   and 
was  first  publicly  displayed  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  50th  anniversary  of  the  revolution  pa- 
rade in  November,  1967.  The  version  displayed 
in  the  Moscow  parade  was  an  earlier  model 
with  a  single  20-25  megaton  warhead  that 
led   to   an   early   Interpretation    that   it   was 
primarily  a  clty-buster. 

But  later  versions  of  the  SS-9  have  utilized 
three  warheads  that  make  separate  re-entries 
with  an  Impact  footprint  that  roughly 
matches  the  deployment  ol  a  Mlnuteman 
wing.  Tests  In  the  Pacific  have  not  yet  re- 
vealed the  characteristics  of  a  fully  developed 
multiple  Independently  targeted  re-entry  ve- 
hicle (MIRVi  system.  But  the  developmental 
progress  of  the  tests  Indicated  that  their  only 
purpose  could  be  to  achieve  such  a  capability. 

DISTURBING    CAPABILITT 

Dm-lng  the  1967-68  period.  SS-9  deploy- 
ment in  operational  silos  reached  a  total  of 
about  200  and  then  stopped  temporarily. 
Early  In  1969  deployment  was  resumed  at  a 
rate  that  could  give  the  USSR  from  400  to 
500  ready  to  go  by  1974-75.  This  is  a  force 
sufficient — with  the  triple  dispersed  war- 
head— to  knock  out  a  high  percentage  of  the 
hardened  Mlnuteman  silo  sites. 

It  is  this  capability  that  has  both  the 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  its  possible  effect  on  the  U.S. 
strategic  deterrent  second-strike  strength 
and  the  position  of  this  nation  in  interna- 
tional policy. 

This  Is  why  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
fighting  so  hard  to  proceed  with  a  complete 
operational  test  installation  of  its  ABM  sys- 
tem at  the  two  Mlnuteman  sites  In  Montana 
and  North  Dakota.  The  Administration  des- 
perately wanu  to  buy  the  additional  develop- 
ment time  for  an  ABM  system  that  will  even- 
tually give  it  the  capability  to  counter  the 
Soviet  threat  In  the  1975-80  period. 

The  ABM  system  that  the  Pentagon  is  now 
pushing  Into  operational  test  phase  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  old  Nike  concept  of  the  Army. 
It  is  far  from  perfected.  But  the  system  uti- 
lizes a  new  generation  of  technology  In  war- 
heads, computers,  missiles  and  radar.  It  Is 
similar  in  concept  and  potential  to  the  ad- 
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vanced  ABM  system  the  Soviets  are  deploying 
around  Moscow. 

Now  there  Is  no  way  in  the  world  that  U.S. 
policy  makers  can  divine  Soviet  Intentions. 
They  must  base  their  planning  for  this  na- 
tion's defense  on  the  capabilities  of  the  foe, 
not  his  intentions. 


July  31,  1969 


CRrriCAL  CHESS  CAME 

In  the  nuclear  age.  the  weapons  develop- 
ment and  deployment  cycle  Is  more  like  a 
chess  game  than  a  battle.  Both  sides  have 
developed  and  scrapped  several  generations 
of  nuclear  weapons  without  using  them.  But 
they  always  press  on  to  exploit  new  tech- 
nology to  develop  superior  capabilities  In  the 
hope  that  when  the  big  International 
crunches  come,  as  they  inevitably  do.  one 
side  win  have  outmaneuvered  the  other  tech- 
nically and  strategically  so  that  "check"  can 
be  called  and  the  other  will  concede  without 
the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  "mate."  This  is 
what  happened  in  Cuba  In  1962. 

This  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  can  do  In 
reverse  If  it  has  a  credible  threat  to  the  U.S. 
Minuteman  force  in  1975  and  the  U.S.  has  no 
credible  counter  to  it.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexities of  development  of  some  phases  of 
the  ABM  system  and  the  long  lead  time  re- 
quireU  -for  production  of  certain  key  compo- 
nents, -one  fiscal  year's  delay  in  proceeding 
now  will  translate  into  a  four-year  lag  In 
eventual  deployment. 

Congress  is  not  really  voting  now  on  the 
Issue  of  full  ABM  deployment.  That  decision 
should  come  in  subsequent  years  commen- 
surate with  development  progress  and  the 
scale  of   the  Soviet   threat. 

What  Congress  is  voting  for  now  is  simply 
whether  It  will  give  the  U.S.  time  to  prepare 
an  effective  counter  to  the  Soviet  SS-9  threat 
or  whether  it  will  allow  the  Soviets  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  significant  nuclear  superi- 
ority between  1974  and  1980  and  exercise  its 
resultant  leverage. 

Every  senator  and  congressman  should 
search  the  depths  of  his  conscience  before  he 
votes  on  this  momentous  issue.  The  decision 
will  determine  the  fate  of  his  country  and 
his  children  for  many  years  to  come. 

— Robert  Hotz. 


ABM  AN  EVALUATION  OF  AN 
EVALUATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
essential  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  have 
the  benefit  of  all  the  facts  pertinent  to 
the  ABM  debate.  It  is  more  important 
that  they  not  be  mislead  by  anti-ABM 
studies  sponsored  by  politicians  and 
"credible"  experts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  once  again  com- 
pelled to  call  attention  to  the  mislead- 
ing aspects  of  an  anti-ABM  "book"  by 
Harper  and  Row  entitled  "ABM:  An 
Evaluation  of  the  Decision  to  Deploy 
an  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  System."  This 
study  disqualified  its  purported  credi- 
bility when  its  sponsors  permitted  mis- 
quotin°;  of  an  American  Security  Council 
pro-ABM  study  enttled  "The  ABM  and 
the  Changed  Strategic  Military  Balance: 
U.S.A.  versus  U.S.S.R."  This  misrepre- 
sentation wa:  in  a  two-page  advertise- 
r  ?rt  which  was  car  :d  in  major  news- 
papers in  the  United  States. 

Such  dehberate  misleading  informa- 
tion by  responsible  Americans  caused 
bewilderment.  Consequently,  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  was  compelled  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  its  study  and 
to  respond  to  the  anti-ABM  advocates. 
The  council  made  its  rebuttal  in  the  July 
7  issue  of  the  Washington  Report  en- 
titled "ABM:  An  Evaluation  or  an  Eval- 
aation." 


Mr.  President,  this  evaluation  renders 
further  doubt  as  to  the  reliability,  logic 
and  validity  of  the  antl-ABM  study.  This 
analysis  reveals  that  the  anti-ABM 
study  misleads  its  readers  in  at  least  six 
critical  areas.  If  the  opponents  of  the 
ABM  would  carefully  examine  both  the 
anti-  and  pro-ABM  studies.  I  am  confi- 
dent they  would  conclude  that  the  pro- 
ABM  study  is  more  logical  and  factual. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  July  7  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Report  be  printed  in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM.  An  Evaluation  op  an  Evaluation 
"If  we  pursue  arms  control  as  an  end  In 
Itself  we  will  not  achieve  our  end.  The  ad- 
versaries of  the  world  are  not  in  conflict  be- 
cause they  are  armed.  They  are  armed  be- 
cause they  are  in  confUct."— (Richard  Nixon, 
speech  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  June 
4,  19691 

On  June  3,  a  two-page  advertisement  was 
carried  In  major  newspapers  across  the 
United  States.  The  advertisement  was  by 
Harper  and  Row  for  a  book  entitled,  "ABM: 
An  EvaluaUon  of  the  Decision  to  Deploy  an 
Antl-Balllstlc  Miselle  System." 

The  book  is  a  compendium  of  articles  op- 
posing deployment  by  the  United  SUtes  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  It  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Abram  Chayes  and  Dr. 
Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  Because  it  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and 
carries  an  introduction  by  him.  It  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  the   "Kennedy  Study." 

The  advertisement  Itself  Is  interesting  for 
two  reasons.  First,  It  holds  up  to  ridicule  all 
those  Americans  who,  a  few  years  back, 
thought  it  a  good  Idea  to  provide  themselves 
with  aji  element  of  insurance  against  nuclear 
attack  by  Installing  backyard  fallout  shelters. 
Because  nothing  "happened"  and  this  Insur- 
ance has  not.  so  far.  been  needed,  the  reader 
Is  invited  to  conclude  that  the  owners  of 
the  shelters  were  all  victims  of  a  "mass  delu- 
sion." The  Idea  that  an  ABM  will  contribute 
anything  to  our  security  Is  then  placed  in  the 
same  category. 

Second,  the  advertisement  misquotes  the 
American  Seculty  Council  study,  "The  ABM 
and  the  Changed  Strategic  Military  Balance: 
U.S.A.  vs.  U.S.S.R."  (without  naming  It).  "We 
are  alleged  to  have  said,  "Antt-mlsslle  defense 
Is  foolproof."  We  said  no  such  thing. 
This  Is  what  we  did  say: 
"Antl-balUstlc  missile  defense  Is  not  a 
cure-all  for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  the  ultimate  defense  system,  for 
technology  knows  no  limits  and  each  decade 
produces  fresh  challenges  of  free  nations. 
But  anti-missile  defense  Is  an  essential  com- 
ponent In  the  network  of  military  systems 
designed  to  give  the  American  people  .V seam- 
less garment  of  security  In  an  age  of  acute 
danger." 

KENNEDY  STUDY  DErECTS 

After  a  careful  analj'sls  of  the  Kennedy 
study,  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  support 
of  the  President's  decision  to  deploy  Safe- 
guard nor  do  we  see  any  need  to  change  any 
of  the  conclusions  reached  In  our  own  study, 
"The  ABM  and  the  Changed  Strategic  Mili- 
tary Balance:  U.S.A.  vs.  U.S.S.R."'  We  believe. 
In  contrast,  that  the  Kennedy  study  misleads 
the  American  public  for  the  following  basic 
reasons : 

(1)  It  overstates  the  technological  prob- 
lems and  disadvantages  of  the  Safeguard 
System,  and  understates  the  need  for  missile 
defense. 

To  cite  some  examples,  the  Kennedy  study 
makes  its  case  largely  on  the  claim  that  It 
would  require  two  Soviet  ICBMs  to  knock 
out  each  minuteman  silo  and  that  it  would 
require  at  least  three  defensive  missiles  to 
kill  one  offensive  warhead.  Since  the  Soviet 
SS-9  costs  about  20  million  dollars  and  the 


Sprint  only  costs  about  2  million  dollars,  our 
defense   would    be   most    favorable    at   this 
ratio.   But   the   Kennedy   study   figures   are 
vigorously  disputed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  independent  analysts  such 
as  those  at  the  Hudson  Institute  and  the 
Institute   for   Defense   Analysis    (IDA).   Ac- 
cording to  these  analysts,  they  are  assump- 
tions based  on  erroneous  data  involving  such 
key  elements  as  blast  resistance  of  minute- 
man  silos,  yields  and  accuracy  of  Soviet  SS-9 
warheads,   effectiveness  of  penetration  aids, 
performance  reliability  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles,  and  retargetry  capabilities 
to  allow  for  missile  failures  at  launch.  Using 
realistic  data,  the  probability  that  an  arriv- 
ing SS-9  warhead  would  destroy  its  minute- 
man  target  in  the  mid-l970"s  is  closer  to  99 
percent  than  the  65  percent  assumed  in  the 
Kennedy  study.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
was  apparently  using  these  kinds  of  assump- 
tions when  he  testified  that  as  few  as  420 
Soviet    SS-9    missiles,    each    carrying    three 
independently  targeted  warheads  and  assum- 
ing a  failure  rate  of  20  percent,  could  place 
1.000   warheads  over  our  minuteman  fields. 
Assuming  the  Increased  accuracy  which  the 
Soviets  are  capable  of  developing  for  their 
warheads,  this  would  destroy  95  percent,  or 
all  but  50  of  our  1,000  minuteman  retaliatory 
force.  The  Soviets  might  well  calculate  that 
their  own  ABM  systems — and  they  are  now 
testing  a  new  ABM  according   to  Secretary 
Laird — could  handle  whichever  of  the  mln- 
utemen   were   not   destroyed   in   the   initial 
Soviet  strike. 

With  respect  to  the  Spartan/Sprint  relia- 
bility. Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  the 
most  recent  tests  of  Sprint  and  Spartan  have 
provided  a  very  high  rate  of  success  and  that 
where  failures  have  occurred  their  exact 
causes  have  been  pinpointed  and  are  subject 
to  correction.  According  to  IDA,  the  Kennedy 
study  is  simply  in  error,  both  in  its  assump- 
tion about  the  actual  rate  of  reliability  and. 
more  important,  in  Its  assumption  that  three 
or  more  intercepting  missiles  must  be  fired 
simultaneously  in  order  to  allow  for  the  pos- 
sible failure  rate.  Most  failures  occur  imme- 
diately after  launch,  and  there  Is  time  to 
wait  and  fire  another  missile  if  one  falls  im- 
mediately. Again  according  to  IDA.  the 
planned  reliability  after  the  first  few  sec- 
onds of  flight  has  been  publicly  stated  to  be 
greater  than  90  percent. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  United  States  has 
amply  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  produce 
and  operate  the  most  complex  communica- 
tions, electronic  and  nuclear  warfare  sys- 
tems. The  history  of  such  systems  Is  that 
with  time  they  undergo  evolutionary  Im- 
provement in  their  capabilities  as  operating 
experience  is  gained.  The  Soviets  have  noi 
yet  made  a  major  ABM  deployment,  but  they 
have  deployed  and  in  so  doing  they  are  gain- 
ing the  kind  of  Information  which  only  de- 
ployment can  provide. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  distinguished 
panel  of  scientists  and  experts  who  produced 
the  .^SC  study  that  Safeguard  can  be  made 
to  '"work"  In  the  sense  that  it  is  Intended 
to  work — not  as  a  foolproof  defense,  but  one 
which  will  assure  the  survivability  of  a  sufr 
flcient  number  of  minuteman  missiles  so  as 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent. 

In  all  logic,  unless  it  Is  assumed  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  grossly  negligent  in  the 
extensive  review  which  he  gave  to  the  ques- 
tion before  announcing  his  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  Safeguard,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  there  are  sound  answers  to  each  of  the 
technical  problems  raised  by  the  Safeguard 
opponents.  Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  held  a  press  conference  on  May 
6,  1969  in  which  he  declared  that:  "We  find 
nothing  in  the  report  (Kennedy  study)  that 
has  not  been  analyzed  in  depth  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  technical  com- 
munity over  the  past  10  years  ...  it  great- 
ly overstates  the  technical  and  tactical  prob- 
lems  of   the   proposed   ballistic   missile  de- 
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fense."  The  President  has  likewise  reviewed 
whatever  disagreement  there  may  be  In  the 
intelligence  community  over  interpretation 
of  intelligence  data.  The  President  has  con- 
cluded that  Safeguard  is  both  needed  on 
the  basis  of  the  developing  Soviet  threat 
to  our  deterrent,  and  that  it  will  be  effec- 
tive in  meeting  that  threat. 

(2)  It  Is  self -contradictory  on  the  impor- 
tance of  whether  Safeguard  will  or  won't 
"work." 

The  Kennedy  study  attempts  to  argue  that 
Safeguard  will  adversely  affect  the  strategic 
arms  race.  To  make  this  point,  however. 
It  must  fly  In  the  face  of  its  own  technical 
arguments  against  It.  Having  argued  that 
It  "won't  work,"  the  authors  must  perforce 
concede  that  the  Soviet  Union,  nevertheless 
cannot  make  the  same  assumption.  Putting 
themselves  in  the  position  of  the  hypotheti- 
cal "Marshal  S."  the  Soviet  Defense  Minis- 
ter, they  say  that,  "Of  course,  he  might  be- 
lieve those  American  scientists  who  think 
that  this  defensive  system  Is  highly  pene- 
trable and  probably  unreliable,  but  as  a  pru- 
dent defense  planner  he  would  more  prob- 
ably give  It  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

We  agree,  of  course,  with  such  a  conclu- 
sion. If  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  makes 
such  a  decision,  then  Safeguard  has,  in  our 
judgment,  already  worked.  Just  as  the  peo- 
ple who  bought  backyard  fallout  shelters  all 
hoped  they  would  never  have  to  use  them 
for  that  purpose,  so  do  we  all  hope  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Safe- 
guard missiles  would  actually  have  to  be 
used  will  never  occur.  The  purpose  of  Safe- 
guard Is  to  deter  nuclear  war  by  reducing 
temptation  to  the  aggressor  to  launch  a 
first  strike  against  our  retaliatory  forces. 
Safeguard  will  achieve  this  purpose  if  it 
does  no  more  than  add  a  factor  of  compli- 
cating uncertainty  to  the  enemy's  calcula- 
tions. The  difference  between  a  totally  de- 
fenseless American  minuteman  force  and 
one  defended  by  even  an  unknown  factor 
of  reliability  could  be  enough  to  affect  the 
decision  for  peace  or  war  in  the  minds  of 
the  Kremlin  planners. 

Of  equal  Importance,  an  apparent  ability 
to  defend  our  deterrent  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  our  clUes  against  a  Chinese 
ICBM — when  and  if  that  threat  develops — 
will  deny  to  our  foes  the  element  of  nu- 
clear blackmail  which  would  otherwise  give 
weight  to  their  diplomacy.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  argue  as  the  Kennedy  authors  do  that 
the  Soviets  or  Chinese  would  never  dare  to 
attack.  That  is  only  opinion.  It  is  another 
thing  to  deny  them  the  capability  to  attack 
successfully.  This  strengthens  the  hand  of 
our  President  in  any  future  negotiations  and 
Is  a  major  reason  for  Safeguard. 

(3)  The  Kennedy  study  argues  as  a  basic 
premise  that  the  Soviet  Union  only  reacts 
to  what  the  U.S.  does  in  the  arms  race. 

This  is  the  "mirror  Image"  of  Soviet  be- 
havior, or  the  "equal  guilt"  theory  of  the 
Cold  War.  Entirely  missing  is  any  acknowl- 
edgment that  there  may  be  a  difference  In 
the  national  objectives  of  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  which  might  cause  Soviet  miUtary 
policy  to  be  dictated  by  factors  quite  in- 
depiendent  of  what  the  U.S.  does  or  does  not 
do.  Thus,  according  to  the  Kennedy  study, 
"Marshal  S.",  forced  to  give  Safeguard  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  "would  have  to  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  increasing  the  Soviet  of- 
fensive force." 

But  this  Is  just,  what  the  Soviets  are  al- 
ready doing,  quite  Independently  of  any  U.S. 
decision  to  deploy  an  ABM,  and  well  beyond 
the  needs  of  any  legitimate  Soviet  second 
strike  requirement.  They  are  deploying  a 
fractional  orbital  bombardment  system, 
which  is  a  first  strike  weapon  entirely  miss- 
ing from  the  U.S.  inventory.  They  are  deploy- 
ing an  SS-9  missile  with  a  25-megaton  war- 
head, which  Is  also  absent  from  the  U.S. 
arsenal.  And,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
already    reached    parity    with    the    U.S.    In 


ICBM'B,  they  are  continuing  to  start  new  silos 
at  a  rate  which  could  give  them  2,500  ICBM's 
by  the  mid-1970s — or  2'/i  times  the  present 
U.S. force. 

As  President  Nixon  has  pointed  out,  the 
arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  product 
of  the  conflict  between  us  and  not  vice-versa. 
The  U.S.  is  not,  as  a  nvatter  of  objective  fact, 
equally  responsible  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
world  tensions.  It  is  not  our  doctrine  which 
pKwtulates  Inevitable  class  struggle.  It  Is  not 
ovir  doctrine  which  postulates  the  inevitable 
victory  of  one  social  system  over  the  other. 
It  Is  not  our  doctrine  which  claims  the  right 
of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states  (e.g.  Czechoslovakia) .  The  Soviets  have 
a  clearly  enunciated  political  goal  of  estab- 
lishing world  communism.  Their  aim  is  vic- 
tory. The  U.S.  has  no  comparable  goal  for  its 
system  and  only  wants  to  live  and  let  live. 

In  failing  utterly  to  allow  for  this  basic 
difference  In  national  -goals,  the  Kennedy 
authors  commit  a  fundamental  error  In 
dwelling  upon  the  alleged  "action-reaction" 
of  the  arms  race  which,  they  say,  will  be 
further  escalated  if  the  U.S.  deploys  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system. 

Thus,  It  is  asserted,  without  proof,  that 
the  present  Soviet  ICBM  build-up  Is  prob- 
ably only  a  reaction  to  the  U.S.  missile  build- 
up of  the  mld-1960'6  and  that  the  TalUnn 
missile  system  to  the  western  U.S.S.R.,  which 
appears  to  be  aimed  at  bombers  ( but  could  be 
upgraded  to  an  ABM  system ) ,  was  the  prod- 
uct of  Soviet  expectation  that  we  would 
build  the  B-70  bomber.  The  U.S.S.R  Is  por- 
trayed as  awaiting  only  some  sign  of  restraint 
by  the  U.S.  before  scaling  down  its  own  arms 
program.  Above  all,  the  U.S.  is  urged  to  keep 
the  "strategic  confrontation,"'  i.e.  arms  talks, 
entirely  separate  from  the  "political  rivalry." 

Such  a  separation,  however.  Is  a  practi- 
cal Impossibility.  The  threat  of  force,  i.e. 
war,  is  always  ImpUclt  in  any  ix>lltical  con- 
test, and  the  Soviet  Union  has  neve*  been 
bashful  in  renaindlng  Its  adversaries  of  this 
most  fundamental  facet  of  international  re- 
lations. The  Soviets  take  the  more  traditional 
view  that  any  political  dialogue  Is  always  a 
product  of  the  relative  power  relationship. 
The  power  relationship  cannot  be  regulated 
by  any  pwUtioaJ  dialogue,  as  the  Kennedy 
authors  erroneously  seem  to  suppose. 

The  facts  rep)eetedly  show  that  the  Soviets 
have  initiated  new  moves  in  the  arras  race 
rather  than  merely  reacting  to  the  U.S. 
moves.  They  failed  to  reduce  their  military 
forces  after  World  War  n  in  resp>onse  to  the 
U.S.  demobilization.  They  failed  to  accept 
the  U.S.  offer  to  surrender  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  an  international  agency  (the 
Baruch  Plan).  They,  not  we,  initiated  de- 
velopment of  offensive  ballistic  missiles. 
They,  not  we.  began  the  deployment  of  ABM 
systems.  It  is  their  miUtary  doctrine,  not 
ours,  which  openly  stresses  the  need  and  the 
advantage  of  striking  first  in  any  possible 
war.  (Such  a  doctrine  Is  expounded  In  Mili- 
tary Strategy,  the  major  work  on  Soviet 
military  concepts  approved  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.) 

(4)  The  Kennedy  study  refuses  to  take 
seriously  the  Soviet  strategic  build-up. 

"For  our  psirt.  we  agree  with  the  less 
threatening  interpretation  of  the  Intelligence 
data.  .  .  .  We  find  the  evidence  that  the 
U.S.SJl.  is  seeking  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  U.S.  to  be  thin  and  unpersua- 
sive." 

Thus  say  the  Kermedy  authors.  It  is  their 
privilege  as  private  citizens  to  take  this  view, 
but  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  plainly  derelict  in  their  duty 
to  the  American  people  were  they  to  take  a 
similarly  optimistic  attitude  toward  Intel- 
ligence reports  of  the  Soviet  strategic  build- 
up. 

It  Is  quite  incorrect  to  compare  the  situa- 
tion today  with  the  "non-existent  bomber 
gap  of  the  early  sixties"  as  the  Kennedy  au- 
thors presume  to  do.  Thoee  misestimates 
of  expected  f<»ce  levels  stemmed  from  pro- 


jections of  Soviet  gross  capabilities  and  as- 
sumed intentions  without,  however,  being 
subject  to  immediate  intelligence  verifica- 
tion. Today,  in  contrast,  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in  the 
area  of  strategic  weapons  deploynjent.  Re- 
connaissance satellites  can  detect  and  moni- 
tor the  progress  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  silo  con- 
struction from  the  first  site  clearings  to  the 
installation  and  operational  readiness  of  the 
actual  missile. 

It  takes  the  Soviets  roughly  l»-24  months 
to  complete  an  ICBM  silo.  We  can  thus  be 
reasonably  sure  what  their  force  level  will  be 
for  that  period  ahead,  based  on  the  silos  now 
observed  to  be  under  construction.  Beyond 
this  we  must  estimate.  Tlie  projected  figure 
of  500  25-megaton  SS-9's  in  1975  is  based 
on  the  present  rate  of  construction.  It  could 
be  more  than  500.  But  simple  prudence  re- 
quires the  nation  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  worst  possible  contingency  which  might 
arise.  P»resident  Nixon  has  stated  that  the 
latest  Soviet  SS-9  tests  In  the  Pacific  had 
multiple  warheads  which  fell  in  a  pattern 
suggesting  that  they  are  targeted  against 
ovir  minuteman  fields.  Thus  the  latest  infor- 
mation continues  to  support  the  growth  of 
the  Soviet  threat  to  our  minuteman  deter- 
rent and  the  corresponding  need  for  Safe- 
guard. 

(5)  The  Kennedy  authors  reject  "sym- 
metry" In  arms  talks  with   the  U.S.S.R. 

In  one  of  its  more  controversial  state- 
ments, the  study  declares  that  "more  funda- 
naentally,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
we  should  want  to  enter  negotiations  from  a 
position  of  symmetry  with  the  U.S.Sil." 

The  reasoning  here  is  that  the  U.S.  now 
has  a  EUf>eriorlty  In  Polaris-type  missiles  and 
that  a  U.S.  ABM  would  give  the  Soviets  an 
opportunity  to  argue  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  close  the  gap  In  such  missiles  and 
also  to  build  more  ICBM's.  So.  It  is  claimed, 
the  U.S.  is  In  a  better  p)osltlon  to  negotiate 
for  a  freeze  in  the  present  level  of  the  arms 
race  if  it  goes  to  the  conference  table  with- 
out an  ABM. 

Such  a  philosophy  reveals  a  remarkable 
attitude  about  our  Soviet  adversaries.  At 
present  building  rates,  the  Soviets  will  over- 
take us  In  submarine  launched  missiles  by 
1971  and  will  be  far  ahead  in  ICBM's.  Arms 
limitation  talks,  if  begun,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly still  be  In  process  at  this  point,  If 
only  because  of  their  extraordinary  com- 
plexity. The  Soviets  will  also  have  a  deployed 
ABM.  If  the  Safeguard  opponents  pjrevail  in 
the  U.S.  ABM  debate,  the  U.S.  will  have  no 
ABM  and  will  find  Itself  negotiating  In  a 
situation  of  growing  strategic  inferiority.  If 
we  do  not  strengthen  our  defenses,  this  will 
only  encourage  the  Soviets  to  seek  complete 
ascendency.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  Soviet 
behavior  suggests  that  they  will  do  otherwise 
than  exploit  this  situation  to  the  hilt.  So 
long  as  they  are  free  to  go  on  biUldlng  while 
the  U.S.  unilaterally  holds  back.  It  would  be 
in  the  Soviet  Interest  to  prolong  the  talks 
indefinitely. 

(6)  The  Kennedy  authors  contend  that 
our  Asian  and  Euroi>ean  allies  would  be 
alarmed,  rather  than  reassured,  by  an  ABM 
deployment. 

The  logic  of  this  argument  is  highly  tor- 
tured and  factually  unsupported.  An  anti- 
Chinese  component  to  our  ABM  will  sup- 
posedly build  up  the  menace  of  Red  China 
in  Asian  eyes.  This  is  because  Asians  al- 
legedly now  believe  that  Red  China  is  com- 
mitted to  restraint  in  the  use  of  force  and 
are  thus  not  overly  worried  by  the  disparity 
of  force  levels  between  themselves  and 
Peking.  But  a  U.S.  antl-Chlnese  ABM  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  U.S.  believes  in 
the  possible  Irrationality  of  the  Chinese.  This 
would  panic  the  Asians,  according  to  the 
study,  and  cause  them  to  seek  out  accom- 
modations with  Peking.  Or,  It  might  goad  Ja- 
pan and  India  into  going  nuclear  them- 
selves. 
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In  similar  fashion,  the  Kennedy  study  also 
argues  that  the  west  Europeans  would  feel 
less,  rather  than  more,  secure  with  a  U.S. 
ABM  because  It  would  betray  our  own  In- 
security vls-a-vls  the  Soviets  and  would  call 
Into  question  the  credibility  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  defend  western  Europe. 

The  Kennedy  authors  may,  of  course,  argue 
ad  Infinitum  that  Asians  and  Europeans 
ought  to  react  In  the  above  manner.  But 
there  Is  still  no  evidence  that  they  do  reach 
such  conclusions.  The  few  public  statements 
now  on  record  by  the  leaders  of  our  allies 
tend  to  support,  rather  than  question,  the 
President's  decision  to  deploy  Safeguard  and 
to  protect  our  'nuclear  umbrella"  which  In 
turn  protects  all  these  allies.  As  a  case  In 
point,  when  Mr.  Adenauer  visited  this  coun- 
try, he  was  deeply  concerned,  not  reassured, 
by  the  state  of  the  defenses  of  our  cities. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  why  this  should 
be  so.  Red  Chinese  bellicosity  is  not  dis- 
missed in  Asia  as  the  mere  "rhetoric"  that 
the  Kennedy  authors  ascribe  to  it.  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  shattered 
whatever  illusions  responsible  European 
statesn»en  may  have  had  about  the  realities 
behind  'detente"  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Men  who 
have  lived  under  the  shadow  of  Soviet  or 
Chinese  aggressive  power,  with  nothing  but 
Uie  strategic  power  of  the  United  States  to 
deter  that  aggression,  can  scarcely  look  with 
pleasure  on  any  development  which  makes 
that  deterrent — even  psychologically — less 
certain.  It  seems  axiomatic  that  if  the  U.S. 
feels  more  secure  with  Safeguard,  those 
whose  defense  depends  on  the  U.S.  will  feel 
more  secure  also.  The  Kennedy  study  makes 
a  poor  case  for  supposing  otherwise. 

SUMMARY 

In  summation,  we  find  the  Kennedy 
study  opposing  Safeguard  to  be  factually  er- 
roneous or  misleading  in  Its  more  technical 
aspects  and  entirely  unconvincing  in  the 
more  speculative  area  of  judgment  about  the 
consequences  of  Safeguard. 

In  this  latter  area  we  believe  that  it  Is 
the  product  of  fundamental  misconceptions 
which  seriously  distort  the  nature,  purposes, 
and  probably  reactions  of  our  enemies.  Those 
on  the  political  offensive  cannot  be  equated 
with  those  whose  goal  is  a  peaceful  and  sta- 
ble world. 

Prom  false  premises  there  are  bound  to 
flow  false  conclusions.  President  Nixon,  we 
think,  came  much  closer  to  describing  the 
real  world  in  his  speech  at  the  US.  Air  Force 
Academy.  We  applaud  that  speech,  and  we 
continue  to  applaud  and  to  endorse  the  de- 
cision to  deploy  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 


BIOLOGICAL  CATASTROPHE  POSED 
BY  SEA  LEVEL  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
recent  studies  by  biolofrical  scientists  are 
now  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  across 
the  Panama  Isthmus  would  lead  to  a 
potential  biological  catastrophe.  This 
aspect  of  the  Panama  Canal  problem  has 
receiv:i  little  consiJeration  in  public  dis- 
cussions. Yet  it  could  conceivably  have 
repercussions  that  go  far  beyond  the 
interest  of  zoology  and  might  have  seri- 
ous consequences  for  international  rela- 
tions particulraly  in  those  nations  which 
depend  upon  the  sea  as  a  source  of  food. 
Both  the  biological  and  international 
political  effects  strongly  argue  against 
the  construction  of  a  sea  level  canal. 

These  problems  were  discussed  in  the 
January  1969  issue  of  BioScience.  The 
author  of  this  article,  Dr.  John  C.  Briggs, 
is  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  of  the  University  of 
Southern  Florida  in  Tampa.  His  research 
was   supported    by    a   national   science 


foundation  grant.  Dr.  Briggs  first  dis- 
cusses the  effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  upon 
the  migration  of  underwater  species  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Despite  the  fact  that  the  Suez 
Canal  connects  two  areas  that  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  temperature  barrier  and  high 
saline  lakes,  there  has  been  considerable 
transmigration. 

However,  in  the  c£^se  of  the  proposed 
sea  level  Panama  Canal,  there  woiild  be 
no  barrier  whatsoever  to  the  migration  of 
species.  The  tidal  currents  would  create 
a  wash  In  both  directions,  considerably 
assisting  the  movement  of  sea  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Briggs,  this  would  prob- 
ably result  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  being 
invaded  by  over  6,000  species  and  the 
Western  Atlantic  being  invaded  by  over 
4,000  species.  Dr.  Briggs  says  that  the 
resulting  competition  would  bring  about 
r  widespread  extinction  among  the 
native  species.  He  says  that  large-scale 
extinction  would  be  "inescapable." 

Dr.  Briggs  asks  ,.he  following  questions: 

Should  the  sea  level  canal  project  be  under- 
taken at  all?  What  is  the  value  of  a  unique 
species — of  thousands  of  unique  species? 
Currently,  many  countries  are  expending 
considerable  effort  and  funds  in  order  to 
save  a  relatively  few  endangered  species.  The 
public  should  be  aware  that  international 
negotiations  now  being  carried  on  from  a 
purely  economic  viewpoint  are  likely  to  have 
such  serious   biological  consequences. 

Dr.  Briggs'  own  conclusion  is  extreme- 
ly important: 

Assuming  that  a  better  canal  would  pro- 
vide economic  benefits,  I  suggest  either  an 
improvement  of  an  existing  structure  or  the 
construction  of  a  new  overland  canal  that 
would  still  contain  fresh  water  for  most  of 
its  route.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  have  a  canal  that  could  accom- 
modate ships  of  any  size,  yet  still  maintain 
the  fresh  water  barrier  that  is  so  Important. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Briggs'  research 
strongly  suggests  the  kind  of  proposal 
which  is  embodied  in  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced,  S.  2228.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  the  modernization  of  the 
present  Panama  Canal  without  disrupt- 
ing trafiBc  and  without  negotiating  new 
treaties.  It  would  retain  the  fresh  water 
barrier  that  Dr.  Briggs  says  is  so  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  highly  signifi- 
cant article  in  an  authoritative  profes- 
sional publication,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  entitled  'The 
Sea  Level  Canal:  Potential  Biological 
Catastrophe  "  from  BioScience  of  Jan- 
uary 1969  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

< See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  there  was  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Dr.  Briggs  and  John  P.  Sheffey, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Trans-Oceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, which  is  currently  charged  im- 
der  law  with  studying  the  suitability  of 
a  sea  level  canal.  Since  Dr.  Sheffey 
disputes  Dr.  Briggs'  conclusions  and  Dr. 
Briggs  ably  refutes  the  counterargu- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  letters  from  Bio-Science  of  April 
1969  also  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

The   Sea   Level   Panama   Canal:    Potential 
Biological  Catastrophe 

(By  John  C.  Briggs) 

(Note. — The  author  is  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  Florida  33620. 
This  research  was  supported  by  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Grant  GB-4330.  Helpful 
suggestions  were  received  from  J.  L.  Simon, 
H.  H.  DeWltt,  and  T.  L.  Hopkins.) 

While  the  possibility  of  a  sea-level  canal 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  has  been  discussed  for  many 
years,  its  feasibility  as  an  engineering  proj- 
ect has  become  enhanced  as  the  result  of  re- 
cent experimental  work  with  nuclear  devices 
that  can  be  used  for  excavation.  It  appears 
now  that  the  undertaking  of  this  project  will 
be  strongly  supported  as  soon  as  the  current 
economic  crisis  in  the  United  States  is  over. 
Until  recently,  the  only  facet  of  the  plan  that 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  many  biologists 
was  the  possibility  of  radiation  damage.  How- 
ever, Rublnoff  (1968)  Anally  pointed  out  that 
there  would  be  other  Important  biological 
effects  and  gave  examples  of  disastrous  in- 
vasions that  have  occurred  in  other  places 
as  the  results  of  human  Interference. 

THE    NEW    world    LAND    BARRIER 

The  New  World  Land  Barrier,  with  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  forming  its  narrowest 
part,  is  a  complete  block  to  the  movement  of 
tropical  marine  species  between  the  West- 
ern Atlantic  and  Eastern  Pacific.  This  state 
of  affairs  has  existed  since  about  the  latest 
Pliocene  or  earliest  Pleistocene  (Slmp>son, 
1965;  Patterson  and  Pascual,  1963)  so  that,  at 
the  species  level,  the  two  faunas  are  well  sep- 
arated. It  has  been  estimated  that  about  1(X)0 
distinct  species  of  shore  fishes  now  exist  on 
both  sides  of  Central  America  but.  aside  from 
some  16  circumtropical  species,  only  about  12 
can  be  considered  identical  (Briggs.  1967). 

This  land  barrier  is  also  effective  for 
marine  invertebrates.  Halg  (1956,  1960) 
studied  the  crab  family  Porcellanldae  in  both 
the  Western  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Pacific  and 
found  that  only  about  7':t  of  the  species  were 
common  to  the  two  areas;  de  Laubenfels 
(1936)  found  a  similar  distribution  in  about 
ir;  of  the  sponges  he  studied;  and  Ekman 
(1953),  about  2.5  ^f  for  the  echlnoderms.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  species  in  the  major  groups 
of  marine  animals  are  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  present  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  not  notably  altered  this  rela- 
tionship since,  for  most  of  its  length,  it  Is  a 
freshwater  passage  forming  an  effective  bar- 
rier for  all  but  a  few  euryhaline  species. 

With  regard  to  the  tropical  waters  on  each 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  each  area  Is  not  supporting  its 
optimum  number  of  species.  Studies  of  ter- 
restrial biotas  have  indicated  that  most  con- 
tinental habitats  are  ecologically  saturated 
(Elton.  1958;  Pianka.  1966)  and  that  islands 
demonstrate  an  orderly  relationship  between 
the  area  and  species  diversity  (MacArthur 
and  Wilson.  1967).  Assuming  the  niches  of 
the  two  marine  areas  are  filled,  achieving 
maximum  species  diversity,  invasion  by  ad- 
ditional species  could  alter  the  faunal  com- 
position but  should  not  permanently  Increase 
the  number  of  species. 

REGIONAL    RELATIONSHIP 

The  tropical  shelf  fauna  of  the  world  may 
be  divided  into  four,  distinct  zoogeographlc 
regions;  the  Indo-West  Pacific,  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  the  Western  Atlantic,  and  the  East- 
ern Atlantic.  While  the  Indo-West  Pacific 
undoubtedly  serves  as  the  primary  evolu- 
tionary and  distributional  center  (Briggs, 
1966),  the  Western  Atlantic  Region  may  be 
said  to  rank  second  in  Importance.  Its  geo- 
graphic area  is  larger   (Fig.   1),  its  habitat 


diversity  greater,  and  Its  fauna  considerably 
richer  than  for  each  of  the  remaining  two 
regions.  Since  the  Western  Atlantic  species 
are  the  products  of  a  richer  and  therefore 
more  stable  ecosystem,  we  may  expect  that 
they  would  prove  to  be  competitively 
superior  to  those  species  that  are  endemic 
to  the  Eastern  Pacific  or  Eastern  Atlantic. 

An  examination  of  the  faunal  relationships 
between  the  Western  Atlantic  and  the  East- 
ern Atlantic  does  provide  good  circumstantial 
evidence  that  species  from  the  former  are 
competitively  dominant.  An  impressive  num- 
ber have  managed  to  traverse  the  open  waters 
of  the  central  Atlantic  (The  Mid-Atlantic 
Barrier)  and  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
eastern  side.  For  example.  In  the  shore  fishes 
there  are  about  118  trans- Atlantic  species 
but  only  about  24  of  them  have  apparently 
come  from  the  Indo-West  Pacific  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  rest  have  probably 
evolved  in  the  Western  Atlantic  and  have 
successfully  performed  an  eastward  coloniza- 
tion journey  across  the  ocean.  None  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  species  belong  to  genera  that 
are  tvplcally  Eastern  Atlantic.  Recent  works 
on  West  African  Invertebrate  groups  tend  to 
show  that  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
species  Is  trans-Atlantic  (Briggs,  1967).  It 
seems  likely  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
species  also  represents  successful  migrations 
from  the  Western  Atlantic. 

EFFECT    or    THE    SUEZ    CANAL 

The  Suez  Canal  is  a  sea-level  passage  that 
has  been  open  since  1869,  but  its  biological 
effects  are  not  entirely  comparable  to  those 
that  would  occur  as  the  result  of  a  sea-level 
Panama  Canal  for  two  reasons;  first,  the 
Suez  Canal  connects  two  areas  that  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  temperature  barrier,  the  Red  Sea 
being  tropical  while  the  Mediterranean  is 
warm-temperate:  second,  the  Bitter  Lakes 
which  form  part  of  the  Suez  passageway  have 
a  high  salinity  (about  45  O'OO)  which  pre- 
vents migration  by  many  species. 

Despite  the  above  dlfflcultles,  the  limited 
migratory  movements  that  have  taken  place 
through  the  Suez  Canal  do  provide  some 
significant  information.  At  least  24  species 
of  Red  Sea  fishes  have  invaded  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Ben-Tuvla.  1966).  16  species  of  de- 
capod crustaceans  (Holthuls  and  Gottlieb, 
1958) ,  and  several  members  of  other  groups 
such  as  the  tunlcates  (P^res.  1958),  mollusks 
(Engel  and  van  Eeken.  1962) ,  and  stomatopod 
crustaceans  (Ingle,  1963).  So  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  Intrusions  into  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, but  there  are  no  reliable  data  that 
Indicate  any  sucx^essful  reciprocal  migration. 
Furthermore,  there  are  some  indications  that 
the  invaders  from  the  Red  Sea  (a  part  of 
the  vast  Indo-West  Pacific  Region)  are  re- 
placing rather  than  coexisting  with  certain 
native  species.  George  (1966»  observed  that, 
along  the  Lebanese  coast,  the  immigrant 
fishes  Sphyraena  chrysotaenia .  Upeneus  mo- 
luccensis,  and  Sigamis  riitilatus  may  be  re- 
placing, respectively,  the  endemic  Sphyraena 
sphyraena,  Mullta  barbatus.  and  Sarpa  salpa. 

AN  ANCIENT  EVENT 

It  Is  now  well  established  that  in  the  past 
one  or  more  seaways  extended  across  Central 
America  or  northern  South  America  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  probably 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Tertiary. 
While  these  oceanic  connections  assured  the 
Initial  development  of  an  essentially  com- 
mon marine  fauna  in  the  New  World  tropics, 
they  operated  as  an  Important  barrier  for 
terrestrial  animals.  Later,  perhaps  about 
three  million  years  ago.  tectonic  forces  grad- 
ually produced  an  uplift  that  re-established 
the  Ismd  connection  between  the  two 
continents. 

The  effects  of  the  new  Intercontinental 
connection  must  have  been  rapid  and  dra- 
matic. The  fossil  record  of  this  event  Is  frag- 
mentary but  considerably  better  for  the 
mammals    than    for    the    other    terrestrial 


groups.  Simpson  (1965)  presented  an  Inter- 
esting and  well-documented  history  of  the 
Latin  American  mammal  fauna.  His  findings 
relevant  to  the  re-establlshment  of  the  Isth- 
mus may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (a) 
the  full  surge  of  Intermtgratlon  took  place 
In  Pleistocene  times  with  representatives 
of  15  families  of  North  American  mammals 
spreading  into  South  America  and  seven 
families  spreading  In  the  reverse  direction; 
(b)  the  immediate  effect  was  to  produce  in 
both  continents,  but  particularly  In  South 
America,  a  greatly  enriched  fauna;  (c)  the 
main  migrants  to  the  south  were  deer,  camels, 
peccaries,  tapirs,  horses,  mastodons,  cats, 
weasels,  racoons,  bears,  dogs,  mice,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  and  shrews;  (d)  in  South  America, 
the  effect  was  catastrophic  and  resulted  In 
the  extinction  of  the  unique  notoungulates, 
litopterns.  and  marsupial  carnivores;  the  na- 
tive rodents  and  edentates  were  greatly  re- 
duced: and  (e)  now.  South  America  has  re- 
turned to  about  the  same  basic  richness  of 
fauna  as  before  the  invasion. 

Comparatively,  the  invasion  of  Central  and 
North  America  by  South  American  mam- 
mals was  not  nearly  so  successful.  The  three 
migrants  that  have  managed  to  survive  north 
of  Mexico — an  opossum,  an  armadillo,  and  a 
porcupine — apparently  occupy  tmlque 
niches.  Simpson  (1965)  noted  that  when  eco- 
logical vicars  met.  one  or  the  other  gener- 
ally become  extinct.  The  dominant  species 
that  invaded  South  America  were  the  evolu- 
tionary products  of  the  "World  Continent" 
Including  both  North  America  and  the  Old 
World  (the  Siberian  Land  Bridge  was  fre- 
quently available) . 

CUTTING    THE    ISTHMUS    BARRIER 

How  effectively  would  a  sea-level  ship  canal 
breach  the  New  World  Land  Barrier?  Tlie 
engineering  problems  have  been  worked  out 
using  scale  models.  Although  the  mean  sea- 
level  is  0.77  feet  higher  on  the  Pacific  side. 
It  would  have  little  effect  compared  to  the 
effect  of  the  difference  in  tidal  amplitude. 
The  tidal  range  on  the  Pacific  side  is  often 
as  great  as  20  feet  while  It  is  usually  less  than 
a  foot  on  the  opposite  side.  For  an  open 
canal,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  tidal 
currents  would  attain  a  velocity  of  up  to 
4.5  knots  and  would  change  direction  every 
6  hours  (Meyers  and  Schultz.  1949).  Tide 
locks  would  probably  be  employed  to  regulate 
the  currents  but  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
vast  amount  of  fluctuation  and  mixing 
would  provide  ample  opportunity  for  most 
of  the  marine  animals  (as  adults  or  as  young 
stages)  to  migrate  In  either  direction. 

NUMBER  OP  AFTECTED  SPECIES 

Data  on  the  number  of  marine  inverte- 
brate species  that  inhabit  the  major  parts 
of  the  New  World  tropics  are  not  available. 
The  total  fauna  is  so  rich  and  so  many 
groups  are  so  poorly  known  that  it  almost 
defies  analysis.  Voss  and  Voss  (1955)  re- 
ported 133  species  of  macro-invertebrates 
from  the  shallow  waters  of  Soldier's  Key.  a 
little  Island  (100  by  200  yards)  In  Biscayne 
Bay.  Florida.  The  tiny  metazoans  compris- 
ing the  melofauna  of  the  sediments  were  not 
sampled.  Work  In  other  areas  has  shown  that 
the  numbers  of  Individuals  per  square  meter 
in  the  melofauna  are  about  100  times  that  of 
the  macrofauna  (Sanders.  1960 1  Although  a 
complete  tally  of  species  has  apparently 
never  been  made,  there  are  Indications  from 
partial  Indentlficatlons  (Wleser.  i960)  that 
the  number  of  species  in  the  melofauna  Is  at 
least  four  or  five  times  greater.  For  Soldier's 
Key.  If  w^e  assume  that  the  melofauna  Is 
only  four  times  richer  In  species,  we  would 
have  a  total  of  665  benthlc  Invertebrates. 

Ichthyologists  who  have  collected  among 
the  Florida  Keys  would  probably  agree  that 
the  shallow  waters  of  Soldier's  Key  could  be 
expected  to  yield  close  to  50  species  of  fishes. 
This  provides  an  admittedly  rough  but  use- 
ful ratio  of  1:13  between  the  numbers  of  fish 


and  Invertebrate  species  for  a  small  tropical 
locality.  Although  the  fish  fauna  of  the  west- 
em  Caribbean  Is  not  yet  well  known,  the 
number  of  shore  species  can  be  approxi- 
mated at  about  600;  this  is  probably  a  low 
estimate  since  we  know  that  more  than  600 
exist  In  Florida  waters  Briggs.  1958).  Using 
the  1 ;  13  ratio,  the  number  of  marine  Inverte- 
brate species  for  the  western  Caribbean  can 
be  estimated  at  about  7800.  Adding  the  fish 
species  gives  total  of  about  8400  marine  ani- 
mal species. 

The  tropical  Eastern  Pacific  possesses  a 
less  diversified  fauna  than  the  Western  At- 
lantic. The  Gulf  of  Panama  and  lis  adjacent 
waters  Is  probably  Inhabited  by  a  shore  fish 
fauna  of  some  400  species.  Using  the  1 :  13 
ratio  gives  an  estimate  of  about  5200  species 
for  the  Invertebrates  and  a  total  of  about 
5600  marine  animal  species.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  tropical,  shallow-water  animals  are 
very  prolific  and  possess  highly  effective 
means  of  dispersal.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  80-85%  of  all  tropical,  benthlc  inverte- 
brate species  possess  planktotrophlc  pelagic 
larvae  (Thorson.  1966).  Since  the  fishes  are 
relatively  mobile.  It  seems  apparent  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  animal  species  under 
discussion  would  be  capable  of  eventually 
migrating  through  a  saltwater  canal. 

Assuming  that  80'!  of  the  species  on  each 
side  of  the  Isthmus  would  succeed  in  moving 
through  the  canal,  6720  species  would  mi- 
grate westward  and  4480  eastward  However, 
since  we  are  dealing  with  only  rough  approx- 
imations. It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
simply  estimate  that  we  would  probably  wit- 
ness the  Invasion  of  the  Eastern  Pacific  by 
more  than  6000  species  and  the  invasion  of 
the  Western  Atlantic  by  more  than  4000 
species. 

PREDICTION 

A  logical  prediction  can  be  made  most 
easily  if  the  pertinent  information  given 
above  Is  summarized  as  follows: 

1 )  The  g^eat  majority  of  the  species  on 
either  side  of  the  Isthmus  are  distinct,  at  the 
species  level,  from  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

2)  The  habitats  on  each  side  of  the 
Isthmus  are  probably  ecologically  saturated 
so  that  maximum  species  diversity  has  been 
achieved. 

3)  The  Western  Atlantic  Region  includes 
a  much  larger  area,  exhibits  more  habitat 
diversity,  and  possesses  a  richer  fauna  than 
the  Eastern  Pacific  or  Eastern  Atlantic 
Regions. 

4 )  Western  Atlantic  species  are  apparently 
competitively  dominant  to  those  of  the 
Eastern  Atlantic — a  smaller  region  but  com- 
parable in  size  and  habitat  diversity  to  the 
Eastern  Pacific. 

5)  At  least  some  of  the  dominant  species 
that  have  invaded  the  Mediterranean  via  the 
Suez  Canal  seem  to  be  replacing  the  native 
species. 

6 1  When  the  land  bridge  to  Sovith  America 
was  re-established,  the  invasion  of  North 
American  mammals  enriched  the  total  fauna. 
However,  this  effect  was  temporary  since  so 
many  native  South  American  mammals  be- 
came extinct  that  the  number  of  species  soon 
returned  to  about  its  original  level. 

7)  A  sea-level  canal  would  provide  ample 
opjxjrtunlty  lor  marine  animals  to  migrate  in 
either  direction.  This  would  probably  result 
In  the  Eastern  Pacific  being  invaded  by  over 
6000  species  and  the  Western  Atlantic  beina 
invaded  by  over  4000  species. 

For  the  uoplcal  Eastern  Paciftc,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  Its  fauna  would  be  temporarily 
enriched  but  that  the  resulting  competition 
would  soon  bring  about  a  widespread  extinc- 
tion among  the  native  species.  The  elimina- 
tion of  species  would  continue  until  the  total 
number  In  the  area  retvirned  to  about  Its 
original  level.  The  fact  that  a  large  scale  ci- 
tinction  would  take  place  seems  inescapable. 
It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  Irrelevant 
to  attempt  a  close  estimate  of  the  number  of 
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Eastern  Pacific  species  that  would  be  lost.  The 
Irrevocable  extinction  of  as  few  as  1000  species 
Is  about  as  appalling  as  the  prospect  of  losing 
5000  or  more. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  tropical 
Western  Atlantic  fauna  would  suffer  far  lees. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  species  that  may 
be  ecologically  distinct,  the  level  of  competi- 
tion would  probably  be  such  that  the  in- 
vaders would  not  be  able  to  establish  perma- 
nent colonies.  Some  dominant.  Indo-West 
Pacific  species  have  been  able  to  cross  the 
East  Pacific  Barrier  and  establish  themselves 
in  the  Eastern  Pacific  iBrlggs.  1961).  It  is 
likely  that  a  few  of  these  forms  would  even- 
tually find  their  way  through  a  sea-level 
canal.  In  such  cases,  the  equivalent  Western 
Atlantic  species  would  probably  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Man  has  undertaken  major  engineering 
projects  for  most  of  his  civilized  history  and 
the  construction  of  such  necessary  facilities 
as  canals,  dams,  and  harbors  will  continue 
and  expand  as  the  human  population  grows 
larger  In  this  case,  however,  man  would  re- 
move a  major  zoogeographlc  barrier  that  has 
stood  for  about  three  million  years.  The  dis- 
turbance to  the  local  environment  would  not 
be  nearly  as  Important  as  the  migration  into 
the  Eastern  Pacific  of  a  multitude  of  species 
that  would  evidently  be  superior  competitors. 
So.  instead  of  having  only  local  populations 
affected,  the  very  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  wide-ranging  species  is  threatened.  This 
poses  a  conservation  problem  of  an  entirely 
new  order  of  magnitude. 

Rublnoff  (1968)  assumed  that  a  sea-level 
canal  would  be  constructed  and  looked  upon 
its  advent  as  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the 
greatest  biological  experiment  in  man's  his- 
tory. As  I  have  stated  elsewhere  (Brlggs. 
1968).  this  approach  Is  unfortunate  for  It 
tends  to  divert  attention  from  a  vital  con- 
servation issue.  The  important  question  is: 
Should  the  sea-level  canal  project  be  under- 
taken at  all?  What  is  the  value  of  a  unique 
species — of  thousands  of  unique  species? 
Currently,  many  countries  are  expending 
considerable  effort  and  funds  in  order  to  save 
a  relatively  few  endangered  species.  The  pub- 
lic should  be  aware  that  international  nego- 
tiations now  being  carried  on  from  a  purely 
economic  viewpoint  are  likely  to  have  such 
serious  biological  consequences.  Does  our 
generation  have  a  responsibility  to  posterity 
In  this  matter? 

A  biological  catastrophe  of  this  scope  is 
bound  to  have  international  repercussions. 
The  tropical  waters  of  the  Eastern  Pacific  ex- 
tend from  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  to  the  Gulf 
of  California.  Included  are  the  coasts  of 
Ecuador.  Colombia.  Panama.  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua.  Honduras,  El  Salvador.  Guate- 
mala, and  Mexico.  While  the  prospect  of  such 
an  enormous  loss  of  unique  species  is  some- 
thing that  the  entire  world  should  be  aware 
of.  these  countries  are  the  ones  that  will  be 
directly  affected  since  their  shore  faunas  will 
probably  be  radically  changed. 

.ALTERNATIVE 

Assuming  that  a  better  canal  would  pro- 
vide economic  benefits.  I  suggest  either  an 
improvement  of  the  existing  structiu-e  or 
the  construction  of  a  new  overland  canal 
that  would  still  contain  freshwater  for  most 
of  its  route  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  have  a  canal  that  could  ac- 
commodate ships  of  any  size  yet  still  main- 
tain the  freshwater  barrier  that  is  so  im- 
portant. One  could  conceive  of  other  alter- 
natives such  as  a  sea-level  canal  provided 
with  some  means  of  killing  the  migrating 
animals — possibly  by  heating  the  water  or 
adding  lethal  chemicals.  However,  such  ex- 
pedients would  be  both  risky  and  distasteful. 
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Exhibit   2 

BloSCIENCE 

(By  John  P.  Sheffey.  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

UNNECESSARY     ALARM 

Professor  John  C.  Brlggs"  article  (Bio- 
Science,  January  1969,  p.  44)  points  out  some 
valid  and  important  considerations  in  the 
coming  decision  on  whether  to  build  an 
isthmian  sea-level  canal.  However,  I  hope 
you  will  bring  to  your  readers'  attention 
some  factors  that  would  tend  to  mitigate 
some  of  the  alarms  Brlggs  has  cited. 

Our  engineers  calculate  that  there  will  be 
no  net  flow  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  PaclTic 
through  a  sea-level  canal.  The  approximately 
one  foot  higher  mean  sea-level  of  the  Pacific 
will  make  the  net  flow  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic.  Brlggs'  article  indicates  that 
biota  carried  in  this  direction  pose  the  lesser 
threat  in  comparison  with  movements  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  appears  that  only  the 
creatures  that  can  swim  against  the  current 
will  be  able  to  make  the  transit  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Briggs  makes  no  mention  of  the  transfer 
of  marine  life  through  the  existing  lock 
canal.  In  its  54  years  of  operation  there 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  extensive 
transfers  by  three  distinct  means.  First, 
swimming  and  drifting  biota  that  thrive  in 
both  salt  and  fresh  water  readily  pass 
through  the  locks  and  inevitably  make  their 
way  across  Gatun  and  Miraflores  Lakes  to 
the  opposite  oceans.  Some  have  been  specifi- 
cally identified  as  having  followed  this  path. 
Second,  barnacles  and  similar  clinging  or- 
ganisms pass  in  both  directions  every  day  on 
the  hulls  of  ships.  Third,  and  perhaps  inost 
important  to  the  question  of  the  biological 
Impact  of  linking  the  oceans,  is  the  dally 
transfer  of  fairly  large  amounts  of  salt  water 
in  ships'  ballast  tanks.  This  has  gone  on  for 
more  th:_n  a  half  century.  Lightly  lo.ided  or 
empty  ships  approaching  the  canal  are  fre- 
quently required  to  take  on  ballast  water 
before  entering  the  locks.  This  Is  to  deepen 
their  drafts  to  make  them  easier  to  handle 
while  in  restricted  canal  channels.  As  a  usual 
practice  on  leaving  the  canal  a  few  hours 
later  at  the  opposite  ocean,  this  ballast  water 
is  discharged  to  lighten  the  ships  to  save 
fuel  on  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  Thus,  all 
the  small  swimming  and  drifting  marine  life 
that  would  be  found  In  these  thousands  of 
samples  of  sea  water  taken  year  in  and  year 
out  since  1914.  have  made  the  trip  across 
the  isthmus  in  salt  water  in  both  directions. 
While  a  sea-level,  salt-water  channel  between 
the  oceans  would  vastly  augment  the  move- 
ments of  marine  creatures  between  the 
oceans,  the  new  avenue  would  appear  to  offer 
previously  denied  passage  for  only  that  por- 
tion of  ocean  life  that  could  not  transit  by 
one  or  more  of  the  three  existing  means. 
Some  segments  of  the  total  spectra  of  biota 
in  the  two  oceans  have  surely  crossed  the 
Isthmus  to  the  opposite  ocean  during  the 
past  half  century  and  continue  to  do  .so 
daily.  It  follows  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
small  swimming,  drifting,  and  clinging  crea- 
tures on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  have  long 
been  exposed  to  inoculations  of  the  same 
category  from  the  opposite  ocean.  To  dale, 
no  discernible  effects  have  resulted.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  sea-level  canal 
would  create  little  or  no  new  threat  to  the 
lower  links  of  the  ocean  food  chain.  New 
exposures  would  be  limited  to  the  larger 
swimming  and  drifting  biota.  Thus  the  area 
of  danger  of  harmful  biological  changes  when 
the  ocer.ns  are  joined  is  much  less  broad  than 
it  first  appears. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Canal  Study 
Commission  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
Is  conducting  an  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
ix>tentlal    biological    impacts   of   a   sea-level 


canal.  It  Is  acknowledged  that  In  the  time 
available  this  study  cannot  reach  final  con- 
clusions, but  it  can  narrow  the  area  of  doubt. 
The  Commission  has  arranged  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  bloenvlronmental  studies  for  the 
Commission  to  recommend  in  Its  report  to 
the  President,  should  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  be  recommended.  Such  a  canal 
would  require  12  to  16  years  to  construct,  and 
hence  ample  time  for  biological  research 
would  be  available. 

Reply  by  John  C.  Bbigcs.  University  of 
South  Florida.  Tampa 
Since  John  P.  Sheffey  kindly  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  February  6th  letter  to  you.  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  respond  to  his  comments. 
If  you  decide  to  publish  this  letter,  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  you  would  also  consider  the 
following: 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheffeys  main  concern  was 
that  I  made  no  mention  of  the  transfer  of 
marine  life  that  takes  place  through  the 
existing  canal.  Although  many  organisms 
have  undoubtedly  been  transported  by  cling- 
ing to  the  hulls  of  ships  or  by  living  In  the 
saltwater  of  ships  ballast  tanks,  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  such  transfers  have  not 
generally  resulted  In  successful  colonizations. 
For  this  reason,  marine  biologists  have  not 
been  particularly  Interested  In  evaluating 
them. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  error  for  us  to  con- 
clude that,  because  the  present  canal  has 
not  served  as  a  successful  migratory  route, 
there  Is  no  danger  of  a  new  sea-level  canal 
doing  so.  How  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
an  open  canal,  providing  a  continuous  salt- 
water passage  between  the  oceans,  would 
present  a  far  better  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessful migration?  Many  Red  Sea  animals 
have  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  colonize  the  Mediterranean  despite 
having  to  overcome  formidable  temperature 
and  salinity  barriers.  Since  a  sea-level 
Panama  canal  would  contain  no  such  bar- 
riers, one  can  only  expect  that  a  huge  number 
of  .successful  migrations  would  take  place. 

Considering  that  mean  sea-level  of  the 
Pacific  side  Is  0.77  feet  higher  than  the  At- 
lantic, a  very  small  net  flow  toward  the  At- 
lantic would  take  place.  However,  the  gradi- 
ent would  be  so  slight — about  0.2  inches  per 
mile — that  it  would  have  little  effect  com- 
pared to  the  difference  In  tidal  amplitude. 
The  tidal  currents  would  cause  so  much 
fluctuation  and  mixing  that  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  most  marine 
animals  would  have  ample  opportunity  to 
migrate  in  either  direction.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  many  planktonlc  as  well 
as  large  organisms  have  sufficient  swimming 
ability  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  slow  net 
flow  in  one  direction.  Finally,  we  should 
recognize  that  many  of  the  benthls  Inverte- 
brate species  win  be  able  to  colonize  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  canal  itself  and.  by  this 
method,  could  slowly  extend  their  popula- 
tions from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

I  believe  that  the  only  dependable  means 
by  which  large  scale  migrations  and  sub- 
sequent biological  disaster  In  the  tropical 
Eastern  Pacific  can  be  prevented  is  by  the 
Inclusion  of  an  extensive  freshwater  bar- 
rier. The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  with  Mr.  Sheffey  as  Its 
Executive  Director,  has  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  feasibility  of  a  new  canal. 
It  will  make  Its  final  report  to  President 
Nixon  In  December,  1970.  Biologists  who  wish 
to  lend  their  support  to  the  freshwater  bar- 
rier concept  should  make  their  views  known 
to  the  Commission  and  to  their  Congressmen. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
■will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant  legisla- 
tive clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately '0  years  ago.  a  fourth  seacoast 
was  made  available  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  knew  it  then  and  we  speak 
of  it  now  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
The  dramatic  promise  of  10  years  ago 
has  been  realized  only  in  part,  and  it 
is  the  failure  of  Congress,  among  others, 
that  has  thus  far  denied  us  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  enormous  potential  that 
opening  the  entire  Great  Lakes  Basin 
would  provide  the  people  of  America. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  when  we 
include  the  land  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes — our  Canadian  neighbors— 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  population  center  of  North 
America.  The  grain  that  could  feed  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  the  imaginative 
mechanic  skills  that  put  the  people  of  the 
world  on  wheels,  combine  in  this  cen- 
ter of  industrial-population  concentra- 
tion to  represent  literally  the  heart- 
land— economic  as  well  as  geographic— 
of  our  hemisphere. 

I  am  delighted.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Detroit  News,  a  newsp>aper  which  over 
the  years  has  raised  an  effective  voice 
first  in  the  matter  of  persuading  Con- 
tjress  to  undertake  the  seaway  and  since 
then  in  attempting  to  persuade  Congress 
and  the  shippers  of  America  to  give  the 
seaway  full  opportunity,  on  Monday 
featured,  with  magnificent  photographs, 
a  story  by  Stoddard  Whit*.  Stoddard 
White  is  the  marine  writ-er  for  the 
Detroit  News  and  is  acknowledged  by  his 
peers  as  second  to  none  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  Great  Lakes  and.  more 
recently,  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Many  exciting  stories  are  told  of  the 
Great  Lakes:  the  long  ships  that  pass 
in  the  night,  the  devastating  storms,  the 
men  who  have  gone  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  In  the  Great  Lakes.  But  the  bolts 
and  nuts  storj-- the  less  exciting — clearly 
will  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  economic  history  of  our 
continent.  Stoddard  White,  in  this  re- 
port, which  he  captions  "A  Billion  Dollar 
Act  of  Faith."  describes  some  of  the  bolts 
and  nuts  problems  of  the  seaway,  as  well 
as  citing  some  of  the  exciting  achieve- 
ments. 

Because  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  to  some  of  these  arti- 
ficial and  unwise  restraints  that  limit 
the  full  effectiveness  of  the  seaway,  and 
because  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  correct  these.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  Stoddard  White 
article.  I  think  it  is  interesting  reading  to 
all  Americans  and  should  be  required 
reading  to  all  my  colleagues. 


There  being  no  cxbjectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx     io-Teab-Old    Sxawat    Needs    Expan- 

SIOI^. A  BiLLION-DOLLAB  ACT  OF  FAFTH 

(By  Stoddard  White) > 
Like  that  other  fabled  waterway,  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  Ignores  birthdays  and  just 
keeps  rollin'  along— living  up  to  expecta- 
tions, confounding  critics  and  already  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  Its  facilities  must 
be  expanded. 

The  10th  birthday  of  this  prodigious  en- 
gineering and  economic  achievement  was 
celebrated  a  month  ago,  with  attendant  fan- 
fare InvoU'lng  at  the  top  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  prime  minister  oi 
Canada. 

But  the  users  of  the  Seaway— the  ships  ol 
half  a  hundred  nations — paid  scant  atten- 
tion to  the  ceremonies  ashore. 

Their  contribution  to  the  celebraUon  was 
their  continued  steady  passage  up  and  down 
the  2.342  miles  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  western  extremities  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  obviously  making  money  for  their 
owners  and  those  who  send  and  receive  their 
cargoes. 

Ten  years  earlier  the  two  nations  opened 
the  heartland  of  North  America  to  the 
worlds  navigation.  In  an  accompanying  and 
even  more  costly  project.  New  York  and  On- 
tario joinUy  built  dams  and  plants  on  the 
world's  greatest  untapped  source  of  hydro- 
electric power.  It  was  a  billion-dollar  act  ol 
faith. 

Last  year  the  partners  watched  their  vari- 
ous gauges  and  saw  kilowatts  pouring  across 
several  states  and  provinces — and  6,600 
transits  bv  ocean  and  lake  vessels  moving 
more  than  48  million  tons  of  cargo  It  was 
a  vindication  of  that  earlier  faith. 

Technlcallv.  the  seaway  as  opened  in  1959 
is  essentially  182  miles  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal, 
canaled  and  dammed  in  places  to  surmount 
the  rapids  which  had  b.arred  travel  iis  far 
back  as  Indian  days. 

Canada  paid  about  two-thirds  of  the  bill 
and  the  United  States  about  one-third,  and 
we  share  the  tolls  accordingly. 

Actuallv.  Seaway  Uade  extends  from  Du- 
luth  and'  Chicago  lo  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  28-njlle.  eight-lock  Welland  Canal 
is  operated  by  Canada's  Seaway  Authority 
The  SCO  Locks  form  a  Seaway  channel  for 
vessels  carrying  cargoes  to  and  from  Lake 
Superior.  And  the  United  States  spent  more 
(about  $135  million)  deepening  and  widen- 
ing the  connecting  channels  of  the  Great 
Lakes  for  both  domestic  and  Seaway  traffic 
than  it  spent  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Itself. 

The  Seawav  benefits  not  only  ocean  ship- 
ping, but  a  specialized  Great  Lakes  trade 
The  characteristic  vessels  nick-named  "alers" 
sail  both  ways  along  with  the  "saltles."  car- 
rying Lake  Superior  grain  far  down  the  St 


Stoddard  White,  a  Detroit  News  reporter 
and  writer  for  35  years,  has  been  covering 
shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  since  1950  and  writing  the  weekly 
"Port  and  Marine"  column. 

He  made  his  first  trip  for  The  News  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  before  the  hrsi  ol 
the  giant  earth-moving  machines  arrived. 

He  and  photographer  Charles  T.  Martin 
later  spent  many  days  on  the  construction 
sites  reporting  on  the  building  of  locks,  dams 
and  bridges  and  removal  of  human  and 
animal  populations — and  graveyards— from 
areas  to  be  flooded  out  by  the  project. 

By  ship,  auto  and  plane.  White  has  made 
eight  reporting  tours  of  the  Seaway  before 
and  since  covering  the  1959  dedication  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
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Lawrence  and  returning  with  Iron  ore  from 
Labrador  for  American  and  Canadian  steel 
mills. 

A  typical  schedule  for  one  of  these  fresh- 
water vessels  takes  It  on  a  5.000-mlle  round 
trip  through  all  Ave  of  the  Lakes. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  Seaway  trade 
last  year  was  In  bulk  cargoes  such  as  Iron 
ore  and  grain.  But  the  number  of  general- 
cargo  ships  ( those  carrying  high-value  com- 
modities usually  packaged  In  one  way  or  an- 
other) Is  on  the  Increase. 

The  ship  headed  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Detroit  River  has  not  only  a  long  voyage 
westward,  but  a  climb  of  more  than  570  feet 
from  sea  level  to  the  middle  of  the  Detroit 
River. 

Lake  Superior  Is  32  feet  higher  and,  to 
reach  it,  a  vessel  climbs  the  equivalent  of  a 
60-story  building. 

Just  to  go  the  1.000  miles  from  the  ocean 
to  Montreal,  the  ship  makes  a  climb  of  20 
feet  without  the  aid  of  locks. 

Then  seven  locks — five  Canadian  and  two 
American — are  filled  with  water  to  take  her 
up  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  easternmost 
and  lowest  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Here,  before  tlie  Seaway,  was  the  most  spec- 
tacular portion  of  the  great  river.  In  4^  miles, 
It  fell  90  feet,  and  the  famous  Long  Sault 
■Rapids  Vere  a  perpetual  storm  of  waves  sev- 
eral feet  high. 

This  area  now  is  a  reservoir  dammed  by 
the  Ontario- New  York  power  complex  and 
known  as  Lake  St.  Lawrence,  a  man-made 
lake  covering  100  square  miles  beneath  which 
are  tlie  sites  of  historic  French  and  English 
villages  and  the  now-stilled  Long  Sault. 

The  dliference  in  elevation  is  overcome  by 
the  United  States'  Eisenhower  and  Snell  locks 
near  Massena,  NY.,  and  a  Canadian  control 
lock   upstream  at   Iroquois,  Ontario. 

The  ship  meets  no  further  obstacles  until 
the  place  where  the  outflow  of  Lake  Erie  is 
channeled  through  Niagara  Palls.  Here  Can- 
ada buut  the  first  Welland  Canal,  which 
opened  in  1829.  and  has  been  enlarging  It 
ever  since. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  Seaway  that  Nor- 
wegian seamen  call  "going  over  the  moun- 
tain." Seven  tightly  grouped  locks  in  an 
eight-mile  section  lift  the  sliip  some  326  feet 
to  the  Lake  Erie  level.  An  eighth  lock  has  a 
shallow  lift,  controlling  the  water  level  at  the 
Erie  end. 

Roads  parallel  the  length  of  the  canal 
and  are  weli  marked  with  signs  directing  the 
tourist  to  lookout  sites  almost  within  touch- 
ing distance  of  ships. 

Between  Thorold  and  St.  Catharines  are 
the  famous  "flight  locks,"  three  of  the  seven. 
These  three  are  twinned  —  two  locks  side  by 
side  so  that  one  ship  rises  while  the  one 
beside  it  is  lowered — and  one  connects  di- 
rectly with  another  so  that  the  visitor  can  see 
three  ships  at  a  time,  almost  atop  each  other. 
Already  the  great  locks  and  expensively 
dredged  27-foot-deep  channels  are  beginning 
to  confine  ships,  and  botli  countries  are  ex- 
ploring deepening  the  channels  and  dupli- 
cating the  canals. 

Where  there  were  6,600  transits  in  and  out 
last  year,  there  were  more  than  7,000  a  few 
years  ago.  This  is  not  an  indication  of  de- 
creased business — the  ships  are  getting  larg- 
er, affording  greater  tonnage  with  less  traffic. 
Larger  ships  are  one  of  the  arguments  for 
twinning  existing  locks  and  for  other  ex- 
pansions of  the  Seaway.  Canada  talks  of 
duplicating  the  Eisenhower  and  Snell  locks 
for  an  all-Canadian  Seaway,  and  U.S.  engi- 
neers are  studying  an  all-American  canal 
across  the  west  end  of  New  York  State  to 
duplicate  CaJiadas  Welland. 

Expansion  of  the  direct  water  route  be- 
tween America's  "Fourth  Seacoast '  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  considered  Inevitable  by 
those    who   believe   traffic    will   continue   to 


grow   as  North   American  needs  'tax  other 
modes  of  transportation. 

It  is  easier  to  prove  that  the  Seaway  is — 
thus  far,  at  least — "losing  money." 

The  controversial  toll  system  does  not  bring 
in  enough  money  to  pay  for  amortization, 
operating  costs  (higher  than  forecast)  and 
interest. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  operating  au- 
thorities owe  their  government  treasuries 
huge  sums  in  back  interest — $12  million  on 
the  U.S.  side  alone  last  year. 

A  large,  loaded  vessel  pays  as  much  as  $15.- 
000  in  tolls  for  one  trip  into  the  Great  Lakes 
The  mere  passage  of  paying  ships  on  6,600 
occasions  in  a  year  attests  to  the  light  in 
which  the  Seaway  is  held  by  the  world's  slilp- 
plng  companies  and  their  customers. 

Tlie  latter  have  learned — albeit  some  of 
them  slowly — that  added  to  the  normal  econ- 
omy of  shipping  by  water  is  the  advanUige 
of  direct  shipment  over  a  route  demonstra- 
bly shorter  than  that  from  many  East  Coast 
ports  without  transshipment  which  may  re- 
sult in  cargo  delays,  damage,  pilferage  and 
avoiding  the  added  expense  of  more  costly 
overland  transportation. 

By  U.S.  law,  construction  of  the  nation's 
toll-free  waterways  can  be  recommended  to 
Congress  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
(Which  is  charged  with  evaluating  such'^roj- 
ects)  only  if  the  exjjense  to  the  whole  puhlic 
Is  Justified  by  foreseeable  economic  beneflt\to 
at  least  a  large  part  of  the  people. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-i 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION   OF  "NATIONAL 
ARCHERY  WEEK" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  85)  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 26.  1969.  through  September  1, 
1969.  as  "National  Archery  Week,"  which 
was  to  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  tlie  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
iS.  1373)  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  pui-poses,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 


the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Priedel,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Devine,  and 
Mr.  Cunningham  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  10595)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  7.  1956  <  70  Stat. 
1115),  as  amended,  providing  for  a  Great 
Plains  conservation  program;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Stubblefield. 
Mr.  PuRCELL,  Mr,  Belcher,  and  Mr. 
Teague  of  California  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  cignature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  38.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  upper 
Niobrara  River  Compact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  and 

S.  1590.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  In  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  so  that 
it  may  complete  its  assigned  task. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  for  the  Ad- 
justment. BY  THE  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  of  the  Legislative  Juris- 
diction Over  Lands  Belonging  to  the 
United  States  Which  Are  Under  His  Su- 
pervision  and   Control 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
-Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment, by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States  which  are  un- 
der his  .supervision  and  control  ( with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  selected  automatic  data 
processing  activities.  District  of  Columbia 
Government,  dated  July  31,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Attobney  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  certain  exemptions  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  as  of  July  1,  1969  ( with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Adjustment  of  Maximum  Salaries 
FOR  Full-  and  P.art-Time  U.S.  Magis- 
trates 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propos<Kl  legislation  to  adjust  the  maximum 
salaries  for  full-  and  part-time  U.S.  Mag- 
istrates (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
■the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Proposed  Legislation  Extending  the  Au- 
thority FOB  Exemptions  Feom  the  Anti- 
trust Laws  To  Assist  in  Safeguabding  the 
Balance-op-Payments  PosmoN  of  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
uansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authority  for  exemptions  from 
the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  In  safeguarding 
the  balance-of-p«yment8  position  of  the 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  Providing  That  Agen- 
cy Heads  Be  Paid  on  a  Biweekly  Basis 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
projxMed  legislation  to  provide  that  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  shall  be  paid  on  a  bi- 
weekly rather  than  monthly  basis  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   Joint   resolution    of    the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Alabama:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  23 
"A  resolution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Alabama  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  requesting  that  an  Investi- 
gation be  made  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
allowing  passenger  train  service  in  the 
United  States  to  be  slaughtered  through  sec- 
tion 13a  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958. 

"Whereas,  for  many  years  the  authority 
to  discontinue  passenger  trains  was  left  to 
the  various  .state  commissions  having  Juris- 
diction over  same:   and 

"■Whereas,  it  was  necessary  for  rail  carriers 
to  prove  that  by  rights  of  convenience  and 
necessity  that  discontinuing  passenger  serv- 
ice wotild  not  adversely  affect  the  public  and 
was  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce  to 
continue  same:   and 

"Whereas,  with  the  passage  ol  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  gave 
the  Interstate  Commerce  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  over  applications  filed  under 
Section  13a  of  the  Transportation  Act:  and 
"Whereas,  many  rail  carriers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  through  Sec- 
tion 13a  of  the  Transportation  Act.  to  de- 
prive the  public  ol  rail  transportation  by  the 
removal  of  passenger  trains  and  degrading 
their  services  and  equipment  so  as  to  incon- 
venience the  public. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

"That  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Initiate  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation into  the  manner  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  allowed 
the  mass  slaughter  of  passenger  trains;  and 
"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  all  passenger  train  dis- 
continuances until  the  investigation  is  com- 
plete and  (Dongress  determines  what  manner 
of  authority  will  be  required  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  discontinue 
Inter-clty  passenger  trains. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  Informed  that  th» 


authority  granted  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  Section  13a  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1968  is  not  being  used  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  by  approving  the  applications  to 
discontinue  18  passenger  trains  over  a  period 
of  18  months. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  thU 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
members  of  the  Alabama  Delegation  of  Con- 
gress: to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

■Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative^^ 
"O.  H.  Goodwyn. 
•President  Pro  Tern  and  Preaiding  Ofjicrr 
of  the  Senate. 
•  I  hereby  certify  that  the  with  House  Joint 
Resolution  originated  in  and  was  adopted  by 
the  House  May  27,  1969. 

"John  W.  Pemberton, 

■Clerk. 
"Senate  approved  July  22,  1969." 
A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  the  Chairman,  Steering  ComnUttee  for  the 
Federal  Employees  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  praying  for  the 
restoration  of  a  cost-of-living  allowance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2739    A  bill  to  expand  the  definition  of 
deductible  moving  expenses  incurred  by  an 
emplovee:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  by  Mr.  Stevens  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2740.  A  bl'l  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  relative  to  mobile 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2741.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  female  members  of 
the  uniformed  services:  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
S.  2742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  by  providing  for  ex- 
panded membership  no  national  securities 
exchanges:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  ol  Mr.  McCarthy  when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    later    In    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Lulsa 
Giordano: 

S.  2744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Themistokleous; 

S.  2745.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vita 
Schlralli;  and 

S.  2746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Giovanni  Petta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  2747.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
a  study  and  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  certain  polsont  on  man's  health 
and   environment,   and   for  other  purposes; 


to     the     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
tinder  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE ; 
S.  2748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr   Hartke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MOSS: 
S.  2749.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  payment  ol 
a  special  death  gratuity  to  the  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces   who    lost    their   lives    on    the   U.S.S 
Scorpion,-  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2750.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  to  the  carrier  of  the  cost  of 
operating     uneconomic     Interstate     railroad 
passenger    train    service    performed    under 
order  of  the  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  ol  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recori. 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MOSS : 
S  275i.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  i>i 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  differential  pay  for  evening  and 
night  work  performed  by  nurses  employed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S  2752.  A  bill  to  promote  Intergovernmental 
cooperation  in  the  control  of  site  selection 
and  construction  of  bulk  power  facilities  for 
environmental  and  coordination  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  by 
unanimous  consent:  and.  when  rejiorted 
from  that  committee  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Prooty ) : 
S  2753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  further  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  Nations  needs  for  adequately  trained 
personnel  in  the  allied  health  professions 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
uoduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  an  appropriate  heading.) 


S  2739— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
EXPANDING  THE  DEFINITION  OF 
DEDUCTIBLE  MOVING  EXPENSES 
INCURRED  BY  AN   EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  STEVEINS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  Senate  bill  2739  which 
is  designed  to  allow  additional  legiti- 
mate moving  expenses  to  be  deducted 
under  existing  Internal  Revenue  proce- 
dures. This  is  a  companion  bill  to  one 
recently  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Flepresentatives. 

We  aie  all  aware  of  the  rising  costs  ol 
living  facing  us.  but  nowhere  is  this  cost 
more  apparent  than  my  home  State  of 
Alaska.  In  the  past  only  those  costs  such 
as  travel  and  household  moving  have 
been  allowable  deductions.  However 
these  compi-ise  only  a  portion  of  the  ac- 
tual costs  involved.  Reliable  sources  fix 
the  cost  to  an  average  family  for  movins 
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at  $3,300.  In  Alaska  the  average  can  go 
as  high  as  $5,000.  And  yet  under  exist- 
ing regulations  only  a  portion  of  this 
amount  may  be  deducted. 

Certainly  costs  such  as  temporary 
housing,  loss  that  might  incur  from  a 
broken  lease,  costs  In  purchasing  a  new 
house,  and  in  looking  for  a  new  home  are 
all  part  of  moving,  and  costs  we  have  all 
borne  in  our  previous  moves. 

My  bill  would  recognize  these  costs; 
costs  which  have  long  been  recognized 
by  private  industry,  and  allow  ret^on- 
able  and  just  deductions  within  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Homeowners  purchasing  a  home  in 
their  new  place  of  residency  would  be  al- 
lowed up  to  $2,500  in  additional  deduc- 
tions. A  renter  woiild  be  granted  up  to 
$1,000  in  new  deductions. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  bill  our 
highly  mobile  American  society  will  no 
longer  be  penalized  because  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  move  from  one  area 
to  another. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  will  not  apply  to 
Members  of  Congress  because,  technically 
If  nor  otherwise,  our  principal  place  of 
residence  remains  in  our  State  or  district, 
notwithstanding  our  residence  in  the 
Washington  area  while  Congress  is  in 
session. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2739'  to  expand  the  defi- 
nition of  deductible  moving  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  employee,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2739 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  217(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltion  of 
moving  e.xpenses)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'moving  expenses'  means 
on'y  the  reasonable  e.xpenses — 

"(A)  of  moving  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  (Including  temporary  storage 
expenses)  from  the  former  residence  to  the 
new  residence: 

■■(B)  of  traveling  (Including  meals  and 
lodging)  from  the  former  residence  to  the 
new  place  of  residence; 

"(C)  of  traveling  (including  meals  and 
lodging)  by  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  both 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  a  new  resi- 
dence in  the  area  of  the  new  principal  place 
of  worlc  when  both  the  old  and  the  new 
principal  places  of  worli  are  located  within 
the  United  States. 

"(D)  of  meals  and  lodging  of  the  taxpayer 
and  members  of  his  household  at  the  new 
place  of  residence  while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30  days; 

"(E)  Incident  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
taxpayer's  former  residence  (not  including 
expenses  of  redecorating  or  other  Items  to 
Improve  salablUty)  or  to  the  settlement  of  as 


unexpired  leaM  covering  property  used  by 
the  taxpayer  a3  his  former  residence,  and 
"(F)  Incident  to  the  purchase  of  a  resi- 
dence In  the  area  of  the  new  principal  place 
of  work. 

If  the  aggregate  of  the  expenses  described 
in  subparagraphs  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F) 
exceed  $2,500  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who 
was  the  owner  of  his  principal  place  of  abode 
at  the  former  residence,  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  first  $2,500  of  such  ex- 
penses, and  If  the  aggregate  of  such  ex- 
penses exceed  $1,000  in  the  case  of  any  other 
taxpayer,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only 
to  the  first  $1,000  of  such  expenses." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  expenses  Incurred  after  De- 
cember 31,   1968. 
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S.  2742— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  EXPANDED  MEM- 
BERSHIP ON  NATIONAL  SECURI- 
TIES  EXCHANGES 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  open  membership  on  registered 
stock  exchanges  to  all  broker-dealers 
who  are  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  pursuant  to 
section  15  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934. 

Current  restrictions  imposed  by  stock 
exchanges  on  the  number  of  seats  avail- 
able to  broker-dealers  would  be  abolished 
by  this  bill.  However,  it  would  require 
new  exchange  members  to  pay  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
change's physical  facilities  and  property 
so  as  not  to  take  from  present  members, 
without  compensation,  the  value  of  their 
contributions  to  those  facilities. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  an  exchange 
could  limit  membership  temporarily  to 
meet  such  problems  as  inadequate  trad- 
ing floor  facilities.  Such  temporary  limits 
would  become  effective  60  days  after  be- 
ing filed  with  the  SEC  if  the  SEC  found 
them  necessary. 

There  are  approximately  4,530  broker- 
dealers  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  only  1,366 
seats  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
with  the  number  of  seats  and  who  may 
become  a  member  controlled  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  with  only  a  limited 
check  by  the  SEC. 

At  the  present  time,  the  SEC  is  not 
even  sure  whether  it  has  the  authority  to 
require  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
to  increase  the  number  of  seats  or 
change  its  membership  requirements. 

But  there  are  financial  institutions 
such  as  mutual  funds,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  pension  plans  which  account 
for  half  of  the  volume  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  one-foui-th  of  its 
gross  commissions.  Although  many  of 
these  institutions  are  registered  as 
broker-dealers  with  the  SEC,  they  are 
arbitrarily  excluded  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  from  membership  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  not  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  brokerage  business. 

These  institutions  represent  many  mil- 
lions of  shareholders  who  are  thus  un- 
able to  recoup  their  brokerage  commis- 
sions. If  exchange  membership  were 
available  the  institution  could  execute 


its  own  transactions  and  pass  on  the 
saving  to  its  shareholders. 

The  artificial  limitation  on  member- 
ship has  Increased  the  price  of  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  seats  to  $515,000,  thus 
excluding  many  small  brokers  from 
membership  because  of  their  lack  of  fi- 
nancial resources. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  claims 
it  is  protected  in  its  actions  by  an  im- 
plied antitrust  exemption  in  the  Secui'i- 
ties  Exchange  Act  but  the  Department  of 
Justice,  In  a  brief  filed  with  the  SEC 
on  Januai-y  17,  1969,  says  such  immunity 
is  implied  "only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  tlie  exchange  work  and  then 
only  to  the  minimum  extent  necessary  ' 
The  Department  of  Justice  goes  on  to 
declare  that  the  SEC  should  take  steps 
to  require  expansion  of  stock  brokerage 
privileges  to  all  qualified  individuals  up 
to  the  physical  limit  of  exchange  facili- 
ties. That  is  what  my  bill  provides. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bill  would 
be  delayed  for  2  years  to  provide  time 
for  readjustment  and  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
memorandum  dealing  with  this  proix)sed 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  iS.  2742)  to  amend  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  pro- 
viding for  expanded  membership  on  na- 
tional securities  exchanges,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
McCarthy,  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum 
Subject:   Proposed  bUl  for  expanded  mem- 
bership on  registered  and  national  se- 
curities exchanges; 
Section  6  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1943  delineates  the  requirements  for  regis- 
tration as  a  national  securities  exchange.  The 
present  Section  6(b)  requires  the  continuing 
surveillance  of  member's  conduct  as  a  condi- 
tion  to   granting   or   retaining   registration. 
This  provision  will  now  be  Section  6(b)  (2) 
and  the  new  membership  provision  will  be 
Section  6(b)  (1). 

Tlie  first  sentence  of  (b)(1)  requires  that 
membership  on  a  registered  exchange  be 
open  to  all  broker-dealers  who  are  registered 
with  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Section 
15  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
This  provision  would  eliminate  the  current 
restrictions  Imposed  by  exchanges  on  the 
number  of  .seats  available  to  broker-dealers. 
The  Section  also  requires  that  new  members 
would  have  to  pay  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  value  of  the  exchange's  physical  facili- 
ties and  property  so  as  not  to  take  from 
existing  members,  without  compensation,  the 
value  of  their  contribution  to  the  exchange 
facilities.  An  exchange  may  make  rules  lim- 
iting membership  so  as  to  meet  such  tem- 
porary problems  as  may  exist  respecting  use 
of  limited  floor  facilities  by  new  members. 
Such  rules  would  be  restricted  to  this  pur- 
pose and  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  They 
would  become  effective  60  days  after  being 
filed  vith  the  Commission  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  they  are  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 


of  Investors,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  free  access  to  exchange  membership  fc* 
any  registered  broker  or  dealer. 

BACKGROUND    MEMORANDUM 

There  are  approximately  4.530  broker- 
dealers  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  only  1.366  seats 
(members)  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Of  these  1,366  members  approximately  600 
deal  with  the  public.  The  remainder  work  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange  either  for  their  own 
accounts,  as  specialists,  or  In  various  other 
non-public  functions.  The  niunber  of  seats 
and  who  may  become  a  member  Is  controlled 
directly  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
with  limited  SEC  oversight.  The  SEC  Is  not 
even  sure  as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  require 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  Increase  the 
number  of  seats  or  change  Its  membership 
requirements. 

Financial  institutions  such  as  mutual 
funds.  Insurance  companies  and  pension 
plans  account  for  SCI.  of  the  volume  on  the 
Exchange  and  for  25'^  of  the  gross  commis- 
sions. Many  of  these  Institutions  are  regis- 
tered as  broker-dealers  with  the  SEC.  How- 
ever, the  Stock  Exchange  has  arbitrarily  ex- 
cluded them  from  membership  claiming  that 
they  are  not  primarily  engaged  in  the  broker- 
age business.  Also  excluded  from  membership 
are  all  publicly  held  companies.  Thus,  mem- 
ber brokerage  houses  are  excluded  from  rais- 
ing capital  via  equity  financing. 

Financial  institutions  have  many  millions 
of  shareholders  (there  are  5  million  mutual 
fund  shareholders  alone)  and  by  barring 
them  from  New  York  Stock  Exchange  mem- 
bership these  shareholders  are  unable  to  re- 
coup their  brokerage  commissions.  On  the 
other  hand  if  Exchange  membership  was 
made  available  the  institution  could  execute 
its  own  transactions  and  pass  on  the  saving 
to  its  shareholders.  For  example.  Investors 
Diversified  Securities  has  a  subsidiary  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Ex- 
change (where  no  such  limitation  on  mem- 
bership exists).  During  1967  I.D.S.  was  able 
to  refund  $4.1  million  in  conunissions  to  its 
fund's  shareholders. 

The  artificial  limitation  on  membership 
has  also  Increased  the  price  of  Stock  Ex- 
change seats  to  $515,000.  excluding  many 
small  brokers  from  membership  because  of 
lack  of  financial  resources. 

In  1968  New  York  Stock  Exchange  commis- 
sions amounted  to  approximately  $1,700,- 
000,000.  Since  non-members  are  not  allowed 
to  share  in  these  commissions  (under  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  Rules  a  member  is  pro- 
hibited from  splitting  commissions  with  a 
non-member) ,  small  broker-dealers  and 
financial  institutions  have  been  effectively 
barred  from  sharing  In  this  Income.  As  stated 
before,  the  cost  to  financial  Institutions  such 
as  mutual  funds  has  been  especially  high 
since  they  have  been  unable  to  execute  their 
O'wn  transactions  and  pass  on  the  savings  in 
commissions  to  their  shareholders. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  claims  it  Is 
protected  in  its  actions  by  an  implied  anti- 
trust exemption  contained  In  Section  19  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  However,  the 
Justice  Department  in  a  brief  filed  with  the 
SEC  on  January  17,  1969,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  states  that  antitrust  immunity  for 
Exchange  activities  Is  to  be  implied  "only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  make  the  Exchange 
work  and  then  only  to  the  minimum  extent 
necessary."  The  Department  on  Page  198  goes 
on  to  state  that  after  adequate  study  (this 
subject  has  been  studied  ad  nauseam),  the 
SEC  should  take  steps  to  require  expansion  of 
stock  brokerage  privileges  (Stock  Exchange 
membership)  to  all  qualified  individuals  up 
to  the  physical  limit  of  such  faculties.  The 
enclosed  bill  provides  for  such  a  result.  Time 


for  readjustment  and  study  Is  provided  by 
a  two-year  delay  In  its  effective  date. 


S.  2747— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  REQUIRE  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE TO  CONDUCT  A  STUDY  OP 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  USE  OF 
CERTAIN  POISONS  ON  MAN'S 
HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  people  and  our  ecological  system 
from  the  growing  accumulation  of  toxic 
residues  in  the  environment,  stemming 
from  the  widespread  use  of  pesticides. 

In  the  past  few  months  increasing 
public  awareness  of  this  accumulation 
has  led  to  alarm  over  the  long-term  im- 
pact which  the  systematic,  yet  often  in- 
discriminate applications  of  pesticides 
have  had  on  our  envlrorunent.  Pesticides, 
after  all,  are  poisons.  Their  deliberate 
injection  into  the  land  must  be  \1ewed 
as  cause  for  concern,  regardless  of  the 
precautions  taken. 

Of  particular  concern  are  those  pesti- 
cides which  do  not  break  down  after 
application.  Pesticides  are  synthetic  or- 
ganic chemicals.  Many  of  them  degrade 
and  disappear  shortly  after  use.  Others 
do  not.  remaining  in  the  land  for  months 
or  even  years.  These  are  termed  persist- 
ent or  hard  pesticides.  They  retain  their 
toxic  quality  and  are  transported 
throughout  the  enviroiiment  in  the  soil, 
water,  or  in  the  air. 

It  is  the  accumulation  of  these  pesti- 
cides, these  poisons,  in  increasing 
amounts  and  all  over  the  globe  which 
has  alarmed  both  scientists  and  con- 
servationists alike. 

It  is  tills  poisoning  of  our  en\ironment 
about  which  Rachel  Carson  so  eloquently 
warned  in  her  bestselling  book,  "The 
Silent  Spring." 

The  danger  from  persistent  pesticides, 
such  as  DDT,  dieldrin,  and  endrin  is  now 
recognized.  In  1963,  a  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee 
recommended  that  'the  accretion  of  resi- 
dues in  the  environment  be  controlled 
by  orderly  reduction  in  the  use  of  per- 
sistent pesticides. "  The  report  went  on 
to  say  that  "elimination  of  the  use  of 
persistent  toxic  pesticides  should  be  the 
goal."  In  May  of  this  year,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Persistent  Pesticides  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Coimcil,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  said  that  it  was  "con- 
vinced that  there  is  an  immediate  need 
for  worldwide  attention  to  the  problem  of 
buildup  of  persistent  pesticides  in  the 
total  enuronment. '  Finally,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy.  Natural  Resources  and  the  En- 
vironment, of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  Assistant  Secretarj' 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine 
Resources.  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, stated  that  because  of  their  toxic 
impact,  we  should  begin  to  phase  out 
hard  pesticides. 

An  alarming  example  of  the  danger 
posed  by  persistent  pesticides  was  the 
seizure  last  month  by  the  FDA  of  28.150 
pounds  of  Lake  Michigan  Coho  salmon 


which  was  found  to  contain  13  to  19 
parts  per  million  of  DDT.  As  five  p.p.m. 
is  considered  safe,  the  salmon  was  de- 
clared unfit  for  human  consumption. 

A  Swedish  scientist,  Dr.  Goran 
Lofroth,  stated  in  May  that  breast-fed 
infants  throughout  the  world  were  in- 
gesting approximately  twice  the  amount 
of  DDT  compounds  recommended  as  a 
maximum  daily  intake  by  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Dr.  Lofroth.  who 
is  a  radiobiologist  at  Stockholm  Univer- 
sity, found  that  the  babies  received  a 
daily  average  of  0.02  milligrams  per  kilo- 
gram of  DDT  from  their  mother's  milk. 
WHO  has  set  0.01  milligrams  iJer  kilo- 
gram of  DDT  and  its  compounds  as  the 
maximum  recommended  daily  intake. 

DDT  is  also  threatening  wildhfe.  Alex- 
ander Sprunt,  research  director  of  tlie 
National  Audubon  Society,  says  that  un- 
less we  ban  DDT.  the  American  bald 
eagle  will  soon  become  extinct.  The  pesti- 
cide inliibits  the  development  of  the  egg- 
shell. It  disturbs  the  calcium  metabolism 
of  the  bird,  resulting  in  a  shell  that  is 
too  thin  to  protect  adequately  the  de- 
veloping embrj'O. 

Through  the  process  of  biological  mag- 
nification in  the  food  chain,  whereby 
minute  quantities  of  pesticides  accumu- 
late in  tiny  marine  organisms  and  are 
transferred  in  ever-increasing  amounts 
to  plankton-eating  fish,  carnivorous  fish, 
and  finally  birds  of  prey,  other  types  of 
birds  have  been  threatened.  Dr.  Glasgow 
reported: 

Pesticide  residues  in  fish  are  considered 
the  most  probable  cause  of  the  decline  in 
hatching  success  in  a  colony  of  brown  peli- 
cans off  the  California  coast  this  spring. 

It  is  likely  that  the  toxic  residues  of 
pesticides  have  also  destroyed  the  pere- 
grine falcon  as  a  breeding  bird  in  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  effect  on  ma- 
rine life.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wurster.  Jr..  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook  is  concerned  by  the  effect 
of  DDT  on  the  growth  and  photosynthe- 
sis of  basic  marine  plankton.  Plankton  is 
crucial  to  the  production  of  oxygen  and 
is  the  indispensable  base  of  marine  food 
chains.  Interference  with  its  growth  and 
photosynthesis,  warns  Dr.  Wurster.  could 
have  "profound  worldwide  biological  im- 
plication." His  warning  is  echoed  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Woodwell,  an  ecologist  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  who 
speaks  of  "the  serious  and  subtle  changes 
caused  by  continuous  exposure  to  the 
low  level  of  pesticides  in  the  environ- 
ment— that  threaten  to  degrade  the  biota 
of  the  earth  and  especially  the  oceans  in 
a  very  serious  way." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
cently released  a  2 -year  studj*  which 
showed  that  DDT  residues  were  found 
in  584  of  590  samples  of  fish  taken  from 
44  rivers  and  lakes  across  the  country. 
In  12  of  the  44.  DDT  levels  were  above 
five  parts  per  million. 

While  there  is  not  yet  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  present  level  of  toxic 
residues  from  persistent  pesticides  defi- 
nitely harms  man,  many  people  are  con- 
cerned. They  should  be.  for  pesticides 
are  poisons.  They  are  designed  to  kill 
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or  metabolically  upset  some  living  tar- 
get organism. 

Their  accumulation  in  tlie  body  cannot 
be  healthy.  Scientists  are  particularly 
worried  o"?r  possible  mutagenic  effects 
of  pesticide  residues.  Dr.  Osny  G.  Falmy 
of  the  C.  Beatty  Research  Institute  in 
London  warns  that  man  is  now  absorb- 
ing enough  pesticides  to  double  the  nor- 
mal mutation  rate.  These  pesticides  are 
capable  of  disrupting  the  DNA  molecule, 
their  effect  is  cumulative,  and  the  muta- 
tions may  not  show  up  for  generations. 

Prudence  and  commonsense  require 
that  we  take  steps  to  protect  ourselves 
and  our  environment. 

Some  action  has  already  been  taken. 
Sweden  and  Hungary  have  forbidden  the 
use  of  dieldrin  and  aldrin.  The  Soviet 
Union  never  permitted  their  use  while 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  prohibited  dieldrin  and  aldrin 
at  spring  seeding. 

Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Hungary  have 
banned  the  use  of  DDT.  So  have  Arizona 
and  Michigan.  California,  New  York,  and 
Wisconsin  are  considering  such  a  move. 

The"response  of  oiu-  own  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  has  not  been  encour- 
aging. On  July  6,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  it  planned  to 
spray  National  Airport  with  1,086  pounds 
of  dieldrin.  Only  the  public  uproar  which 
this  proposal  created  forced  cancellation 
of  the  project.  The  Department  then 
announced  it  was  suspending  for  30  days 
its  own  use  of  eight  pesticides,  pending  a 
review  of  its  control  program. 

Clearly  this  step  is  inadequate.  At  a 
time  when  other  nations  and  three  of 
our  own  States  are  moving  forcefully  to 
halt  the  pollution  of  our  environment  by 
persistent  pesticides,  our  Government's 
response  is  a  short-term,  temporary  sus- 
pension. Reports  indicate  that  the  likely 
result  of  the  Department's  review  will 
be  a  prohibition  on  aerial  spraying  and 
the  use  of  pesticides  in  marine  areas. 
While  this  is  desirable,  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient. 

When  a  giant  step  was  required,  only 
a  small  stride  was  taken.  The  Agriculture 
Department  has  not  properly  responded 
to  the  pesticide  problem.  It  has  abdi- 
cated its  leadership  and  ignored  its 
responsibility. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  correct  this.  The  bill 
contains  four  major  provisions.  It  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  use  and  effects  of  pesti- 
cides. It  transfers  the  pesticide  regula- 
tory functions  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  removes  the 
exemption  from  registration  and  label- 
ing of  those  pesticides  intended  solely 
for  export.  Finally,  the  bill  places  a  4- 
year  moratorium  on  four  of  the  more 
persistent  and  powerful  pesticides. 

One  basic  problem  with  the  use  of 
pesticides  is  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  the  impact  of  pesticides  on  oui' 
environment.  We  need  additional  in- 
formation, particularly  concerning  pos- 
sible long-term  hazards  and  the  effects 
on  man's  health.  The  national  pesticides 


study  will  provide  this.  It  will  also  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  Federal  regu- 
lation of  pesticides  and  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  persistence. 
The  latter  is  important  for  our  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  persistence  is  acute. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  May  1969  report 
which  stated: 

There  Is  relatively  little  Information  about 
the  ultimate  fate  of  persistent  pesticides  In 
soil  or  in  other  parts  of  any  ecosystem,  or 
about  the  sequence  In  which  the  degrada- 
tion processes  take  place. 

Of  particular  significance,  the  study 
will  advise  on  the  desirability  of  per- 
manently prohibiting  the  use  of  any  or 
all  pesticides. 

By  transferring  the  pesticide  regula- 
tory fimction  to  HEW  the  bill  removes 
the  conflict  of  interest  inherent  when  an 
agency  polices  a  program  it  promotes. 
The  basic  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  to  insure  food 
production.  It  is  oriented  to  the  farmer, 
and  understandably  so.  It  is  not  attuned 
toward  restricting  a  tool  highly  favored 
by  the  constituency  it  serves.  It  is  not 
as  sensitive  as  it  should  be  to  possible 
disturbances  of  our  ecological  system. 
The  Director  of  the  Pesticides  Registra- 
tion Division,  the  office  responsible  for 
pesticides  within  USDA,  recently  testified 
in  Wisconsin  that  PRD  relies  heavily  on 
the  data  supplied  by  the  manufacturer 
for  the  registration  of  pesticides.  Given 
all  this  the  Department  cannot  help  but 
be  prejudicial  toward  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides. My  bill  would  transfer  the  func- 
tions of  PRD  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
and  Environmental  Health  Service  of 
HEW.  This  office  which  contains  the  En- 
vironmental Control  Administration  is 
the  proper  location  for  PRD  whose  prime 
concern  must  be  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  man  and  his  environment.  The 
transfer  is  consistent  with  the  mission  of 
HEW  as  the  principal  office  of  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  citizens. 

The  basic  Federal  law  governing  pes- 
ticides provides  for  the  dual  require- 
ment of  registration  and  licensing.  Be- 
fore their  introduction  into  the  market- 
place, pesticides  must  be  registered  with 
USDA  and  then  properly  labeled.  Yet 
this  requirement  does  not  apply  to  those 
pesticides  produced  solely  for  export. 
Under  section  3(b)  of  the  basic  law  pes- 
ticides intended  for  shipment  overseas 
are  specifically  exempted  from  the  reg- 
istration and  labeling  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  extend  a 
measure  of  protection  to  our  own  citi- 
zens yet  deny  it  to  millions  of  people 
abroad.  We  are  in  effect  saying  that 
while  we  are  unwilling  to  poison  our  own 
people  we  have  no  qualms  about  p)er- 
mitting  the  possibility  of  poisoning 
others.  I  do  not  think  this  is  right.  It 
may  be  economically  profitable  or  ad- 
ministratively convenient,  but  it  is  not 
right.  The  issue  is  primarily  a  moral 
one.  People  everywhere,  regardless  of 
citizenship,  desei-ve  to  be  protected  from 
environmental  contamination  by  pesti- 
cides. My  bill  removes  this  special  ex- 
emption and   thus   affords  the   people 


abroad  to  whom  we  ship  over  400  million 
pounds  of  pesticides  each  year  the  same 
protection  that  we  receive  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however, 
it  may  be  desirable  for  certain  pesticides 
to  be  used  abroad  that  we  may  not  wish 
to  apply  here.  An  example  might  be  a 
persistent  pesticide  useful  to  combat  a 
disease  not  normally  found  in  the  United 
States.  On  balance  it  may  be  wiser  to  use 
the  pesticide  and  risk  the  pollution 
rather  than  let  the  disease  go  unchecked. 
The  bill  would  not  forbid  this.  It  removes 
a  special  exemption  from  registration 
and  labeling  which  no'  exists.  It  does 
not,  nor  does  the  Fedcial  law,  directly 
and  absolutely,  prohibit  the  shipment 
of  particular  pesticides  by  name.  Rather, 
each  rely  essentially  on  prohibiting  the 
shipment  of  pesticides  that  have  been 
neither  registered  nor  labeled  or  im- 
properly registered  and  labeled.  With 
these  requirements  fulfilled  however  the 
export  of  the  pesticides  involved  could 
take  place. 

Recently  20  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Sciences  at  Stanford 
University  condemned  the  continued  use 
of  DDT  and  other  similar  pesticides. 
They  are  concerned,  as  I  am,  by  the 
danger  these  persistent  substances  pose 
to  our  ecological  system.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  places  a  4-year  moratori- 
um on  the  use  of  DDT,  dieldrin.  aldrin. 
and  endrin.  These  are  four  of  the  most 
powerful  and  persistent  pesticides. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  poison  our 
environment  with  toxic  residues,  we 
should  call  a  halt  to  the  application  of 
these  pesticides.  In  the  face  of  mounting 
evidence  that  indicates  a  definite  deteri- 
oration in  the  environment  due  to  the 
pesticide  residues,  we  should  stop  using 
these  persistent  products  pending  a  care- 
ful exhaustive  examination  of  their  im- 
pact on  the  environment. 

The  moratorium  on  DDT,  dieldrin, 
aldrin,  and  endrin  would  do  this.  It  tem- 
porarily halts  the  deliberate  injection  of 
these  four  lingering  poisons  into  our 
land,  sea,  and  air. 

Should  the  evidence  of  damage  prove 
conclusive,  a  permanent  ban  of  the  four 
pesticides  would  be  in  order.  Should  it 
not,  selected  applications  or  even  un- 
limited use  could  be  permitted. 

The  point  is  to  halt  the  present  poison- 
ing in  the  face  of  repeated  and  respected 
evidence  that  residues  from  persistent 
pesticides  are  harming  our  environment. 
Other  nations  have  already  acted,  we 
should  not  delay  further. 

In  any  discussion  of  pesticides,  it  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  the  many  benefits 
which  the  development  of  these  chemi- 
cal compounds  have  brought  about. 
They  are,  to  a  real  extent,  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  our  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Pesticides  have  facilitated  the  pro- 
tection and  production  of  food,  feed,  and 
fiber.  They  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  this 
country.  Pesticides  have  also  freed  man 
from  many  communicable  diseases. 
Malaria  and  yellow  fever  are  but  two 
diseases  that  are  now  rare  in  North 
America  due  to  the  development  of  pes- 
ticides. 


To  say  now  that  we  must  limit  their 
use  Is  not  to  say  however  that  we  should 
stop  using  them  altogether.  What  dis- 
turbs me  is  the  extensive  use  of  the 
persistent  pesticides  whose  poisons  lin- 
ger long  after  their  initial  application. 
We  must  phase  these  out  and  replace 
them  with  safer,  equally  efficient  alter- 
natives. In  most  cases  these  alternatives 
are  already  available.  Where  they  are 
not,  they  shall  have  to  be  developed. 

No  doubt  the  costs  of  using  these  non- 
persistent  alternatives  will  he  higher 
than  present  costs.  Pesticides  may  have 
to  be  sprayed  twice  or  three  times  where 
before  once  would  suffice.  Yet,  a  quality 
environment  does  not  come  cheaply. 
Moreover,  it  simply  does  not  make  sense 
to  continue  to  permit  contamination. 
The  small  savings  incurred  by  the  present 
use  of  persistent  pesticides  are  easily 
outweighed  by  their  long-term  costs, 
costs  measured  in  terms  of  the  health 
and  well-being  of  man  and  other  life- 
forms  in  the  environment. 

Pesticides,  of  course,  are  big  business. 
Total  domestic  sales  this  year  are  fore- 
cast at  $1.7  billion.  Most  of  this  is  spent 
for  agriculture;  although  $255  million 
was  spent  both  for  household  and  garden 
use  and  industrial  and  institutional  use. 
The  United  States  produces  an  estimated 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  pesti- 
cides. Of  some  900  million  pounds  manu- 
factured in  1967.  more  than  400  million 
were  exported.  These  figures  are  rising. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  reported 
that  present  pesticide  production  now 
stands  at  1.3  billion  pounds  per  year. 

In  the  United  States  many  of  these 
pesticides  are  manufactured  or  mar- 
keted in  violation  of  the  law.  According 
to  a  September  1968  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  report,  2,751  samples  of 
pesticide  products  were  tested  and  re- 
viewed by  USDA  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Of 
these,  750  were  found  to  violate  the  law. 
Of  these,  750,562  were  deemed  major 
violations  warranting  either  seizure  or 
prosecution.  This  represents  20  percent 
of  all  the  samples  tested  and  reviewed 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  GAO  also  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment initiated  106  enforcement  actions 
to  remove  misbranded,  adulterated,  and 
imregistered  products  from  the  market. 
Unfortunately,  USDA  rarely  took  action 
to  secure  quantity  and  shipping  data 
In  order  to  recall  faulty  or  dangerous 
products.  If  action  was  taken  against 
a  specific  product,  no  effort  was  made 
to  find  out  where  other  shipments  of 
the  same  product  were  sent.  The  pub- 
lic was  still  exposed  to  the  danger  even 
though  the  Department  theoretically  had 
acted  to  protect  it. 

Equally  disturbing  was  the  GAO  find- 
ing that  despite  major  and  repeated  vi- 
olations of  the  law,  USDA  had  taken 
no  action  in  13  years  to  report  these  vio- 
lations to  the  E)epartment  of  Justice  for 
prosecution.  This  lax  attitude  toward 
improprieties  is  indicative  of  the  close 
association  wtiich  often  develops  be- 
tween big  business  and  the  Government 
agencies  which  are  supposed  to  regulate 
them.  It  is  a  good  example  of  wliy  the 
Pesticides  Registration  Division  should 


be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  pesticides  problem  illustrates  the 
lack  of  coordination  and  absence  of 
policy  we  see  so  often  in  Federal  activity 
relating  to  the  environment.  There  Is  no 
one  agency  primarily  concerned  with  the 
adverse  impact  that  persistent  pesti- 
cides have.  Agriciilture  is  in  the  driver's 
seat  and  cooperation  with  Interior  and 
HETW  is  by  no  means  optimal.  The  ef- 
fort to  protect  our  resources  from  these 
poisons  is  thus  fragmented  and  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  a  national  policy  binding 
on  all  the  agencies  of  Government.  The 
result,  as  understated  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  report,  is — 

In  general,  present  regulations  contain 
Inadequate  provisions  for  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. 

On  April  15.  I  introduced  legislation 
creating  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality.  This  would  be  a  small,  select  Of- 
fice located  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  Its  main  task  is  to  ad- 
vise the  President  in  matters  relating  to 
envirormiental  quality.  Equally  impor- 
tant, however,  it  is  charged  with  devis- 
ing policies,  establishing  priorities,  and 
insuring  coordination  among  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. Its  absence  is  felt  in  the  area  of 
pesticides  for  here  we  have  little  coordi- 
nation, uneven  priorities,  and  no  central 
policy.  The  pesticides  problem  is  a  clas- 
sic illustration  of  the  need  for  an  agency 
such  as  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  no  long-term  solution  to 
the  problems  posed  by  persistent  pesti- 
cides will  be  found  by  this  Nation  alone. 
The  active  participation  of  all  nations  is 
required  if  we  are  to  secure  an  environ- 
ment free  from  dangerous  poisons.  We 
are,  as  the  pictures  from  Apollo  so  vividly 
remind  us,  one  world  and  must  work  to- 
gether both  to  increase  our  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  pesticide  dimger  and  take 
united  action  against  it  when  warranted. 

As  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
pesticides,  the  United  States  has  a  unique 
responsibility  for  insuring  that  pesticides 
do  not  endanger  man  and  the  other  life 
forms  in  the  environment.  So  far.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  lived  up  to  this  re- 
sponsibility. I,  therefore,  call  upon  the 
administration  to  support  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  and  to  initiate  an 
international  effort  to  take  cooperative 
measures  whereby  the  worldwide  dangers 
from  persistent  pesticides  will  be  reduced 
and  an  environment  of  quality  and  safety 
will  be  Insured  for  all  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  now  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2747)  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  a  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  effects  of  the  use  of  certain  poisons 
on  man's  health  and  environment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 


culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitea  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Health  and  Environment 
Protection  Act  of  1969." 

NATIONAL    PESTICIDES    STUDY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  use  and  effects  of  pesticides  on  man  and 
other  animals,  on  other  life  forms,  and  on 
man's  environment.  In  carrying  out  such 
study  and  investigation  the  Secretary  shall, 
among  other  things,  give  special  considera- 
tion to — 

( 1 )  the  necessity  and  desirabUity  of  using 
pesticides; 

(2)  the  advisability  of  permanently  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  certain  pesticides  or 
classes  of  pesticides; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal 
regulation  of  pesticides; 

(4)  the  length  of  time  that  pesticides  con- 
tinue to  remain  in  effect  in  man's  environ- 
ment after  application;  and 

(5 )  laws  and  regulations  of  other  countries 
relating  to  the  use  of  pesticides  and  the  in- 
ternational consequences  of  such  laws  and 
regulations,  or  the  absence  thereof. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  investi- 
gation provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  He 
shall  also  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
persons  outside  the  Government  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
such  study  and  Investigation  by  reason  of 
their  education,  training,  and  knowledge  in 
the  various  fields  of  science  related  to  such 
studv  and  investigation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  results 
of  his  study  and  Investigation  not  later  than 
thirty  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  Include  in  such  report  such 
recommendations  for  administrative  and  leg- 
islative action  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

TRANSFER    OF   ADMINISTHATION    OF  THE    FEDERAL 
INSECTICIDE,  FITNGICIDE,  AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  (61  Stat.  163: 
7  U.S.C.  135-135k)  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(b)  So  much  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, commitments,  property,  records,  per- 
sonnel, and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  (in- 
cluding authorizations  and  allocations  for 
administrative  expenses),  available  or  to  be 
made  available,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  relates  primarily  to 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  (on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  section) 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac- 
ticable. 

(c)  Such  further  measvires  and  disposi- 
tions as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  provided  for 
In  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  In  such 
manner  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  Any  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  without  change  In  clas- 
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Biflcatlon  or  compensation,  except  that  this 
requirement  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the 
adjustment  of  classification  or  comfjensatlon 
to  conform  to  the  duties  to  which  such 
transferred  personnel  may  be  assigned.  All 
orders,  rules,  regulations,  permits,  or  other 
privileges,  made.  Issued,  or  granted  by  any 
agency  or  In  connection  with  any  functions 
transferred  by  this  section,  and  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  transfer  shall  continue  In  effect 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  transfer  had 
not  occurred,  until  modified,  superseded,  or 
repealed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  acting  in 
his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(ei  The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (61  Slat.  163;  7  U.S.C.  135- 
ISok)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  3  u..  6.b  ,  and  10  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture" wherever  It  appears  therein,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  '  and 

(2)  Sections  3.c  .  4.c..  5.  and  6.c.  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "United  States  De- 
-partnient  of  Agriculture"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

(f)  This  section  shall  become  effective  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AND  PROHIBITION  OF  THE 
EXPORT  OP  ECONOMIC  POISONS  TO  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  b.  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (61 
Stat.  163:  7  U.S.C.  135a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"b.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  exempting  any  economic  poison  exported 
to  a  foreign  country  from  complying  with 
all  the  requirements  of  this  act.  Further,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  ship  or 
deliver  for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country 
any  economic  poison  If  the  Government  of 
such  foreign  country  has  Indicated  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary  that  such  country  pro- 
hibits the  import  of  such  economic  poison 
and  the  Secretary  has  published  a  notice  to 
that  effect  in  the  Federal  Register. " 

MORATORIUM    ON    THE    USE    OF    CERTAIN 
CHEMICAL    COMPOUNDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Insecticide.  Ptingi- 
cide.  and  Rodenticide  Act  (61  Stat.  163;  7 
U.S.C.  135-135k)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  for  a  period  of  four  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  section,  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  distribute, 
sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in  any  Territory,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  to  ship  or  deliver  for  ship- 
ment from  any  State.  Territory,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico  to  any  other  State.  Territory,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  to  receive  in  any  State, 
Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  from  any 
place  outside  thereof  the  economic  poison 
dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane,  commonly 
known  as  DDT.  dleldrln.  aldrln.  or  endrin." 

(b)  This  section  shall  become  effective  150 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


S.  2748— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  ANTIDUMPING 
ACT.   1921.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.   HARTKE.   Mr.    President,   I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 


to  amend  and  strengthen  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921. 

In  May  1967,  when  I  introduced  a  bill 
with  the  same  objectives — S.  1726,  89th 
Congress — I  explained  that  there  was  a 
need  for  a  fair  and  effective  antidump- 
ing act  and  quoted  the  following  remarks 
of  then  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  which 
he  had  made  when  he  introduced  the 
1963  antidumping  bill : 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today  does 
not  alter  the  philosophy  or  purpose  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  in  any  way.  Its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  act  more  effective  in 
achieving  its  original  purpose  and  to  help 
Insure  that  international  trade  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  fair  and  eqtiitable  fashion. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  has  the 
same  goals  as  the  bills  introduced  in 
1963,  1965.  and  again  in  1967— to 
strengthen  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921 
and  tliereby  provide  an  effective  remedy 
to  domestic  industries  injured  by  the 
unfair  trade  practice  of  dumping. 

In  passing  Public  Law  90-634.  which 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  October 
24,  1968.  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment on  the  administration  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921.  In  the  amendment, 
Congress  specifically  provided  that — 

Nothing  contained  in  the  Imernational 
Antidumping  Code  .  .  .  shall  be  construed 
to  restrict  the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  from  performing  its  du- 
ties and  functions  under  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921.  .  .  . 

In  addition,  this  statute  specifically 
directed  the  Tariff  Commission  and  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  administer- 
ing their  respective  functions  under  the 
Antidumping  Act  to  "resolve  any  con- 
flict between  the  International  Anti- 
dumping Code  and  the  Antidumping  Act. 
1921,  in  favor  of  the  act  as  applied  by 
the  agency  administering  the  Act." 

The  1968  amendment  thus  made  clear 
that  the  Antidumping  Act  was  unaf- 
fected by  the  international  code.  This 
continued  tlie  status  quo — an  act  de- 
signed to  eliminate  unfair  discrimina- 
tion in  international  trade — which  has 
not  been  substantively  amended  or  up- 
dated since  its  enactment  in  1921.  The 
Antidumping  Act  has  not  provided  mean- 
ingful relief  to  domestic  industries  in- 
jured by  dumping.  With  the  continuing 
increase  in  imports  of  all  commodities, 
there  is  need  for  an  effective  Antidump- 
ing Act  to  insure  that  import  competi- 
tion remains  fair,  and  subject  to  the 
same  ground  rules  imposed  on  domestic 
producers  under  the  antitrust  and  fair 
trade  laws. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
would  provide  a  standard  for  the  Tariff 
Commission's  guidance  in  determining 
whether  an  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  been  injured  as  a  result  of 
dumping.  The  bill  would  adopt  the 
standard  of  whether  dumping  has 
caused  more  than  de  minimus  or  imma- 
terial injury.  The  reasonableness  of  this 
standard  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  used  by  the  majority  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  recent  cases. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  a  definition 
of  industry  that  insures  that  distinctive 


geographical  or  segmented  markets  be 
considered  by  the  Commission.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  use  of  the 
well-established  antitrust  test  of 
whether  an  industry  has  been  injured 
"in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section 
of  the  country."  Here  again,  this  con- 
cept has  been  used  in  numerous  deci- 
sions by  a  majority  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  are  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  determinations  of 
Congress  in  its  adoption  of  the  1968 
amendment  to  the  Antidumping  Act. 
Since  that  policy  made  it  clear  tliat  the 
Tariff  Commission  should  resolve  any 
conflict  between  the  act  and  the  inter- 
national code  in  favor  of  the  act,  and 
since  the  injury  standard  and  the  in- 
dustry definition  merely  adopt  principles 
which  a  majority  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  already  applied,  the  bill  is 
clearly  consistent  with  established  con- 
gressional policy. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  would  adopt  the  antitrust 
concept  of  the  reasonable  likelihood  of 
injury  and  would  require  an  affirmative 
finding  of  injury  where  there  is  such  a 
finding. 

In  1968.  when  the  Senate  adopted 
amendments  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  tlie  Antidumping  Act  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  international  code,  pro- 
vision was  made  to  clarify  what  should 
already  have  been  clear  in  the  Anti- 
dumping Act — that  the  function  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  limited  to 
mathematical  computations  of  whether 
dumping  has  occurred,  and  it  has  no  au- 
thority to  dismiss  cases  on  the  basis  of 
injury  considerations  or  assurances  that 
dumping  will  be  discontinued.  The  bill 
would  reinstate  the  proposals  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  1968  and  provide  that  if 
there  are  any  instances  justifying  dis- 
missals when  dumping  prices  have  been 
charged,  authority  to  grant  such  dismis- 
sals should  rest  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. This  is  entirely  logical,  since  under 
the  act  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  alone,  has  the  power  to  con- 
.sider  the  injury  aspects  of  a  dumping 
complaint.  The  bill  provides  that  when 
the  Tariff  Commission  concludes  that  ac- 
ceptance of  an  assurance  of  discontin- 
uance of  dumping  is  warranted,  it  shall 
follow  a  procedure  used  in  antitrust  con- 
sent decrees,  whereby  the  Commission 
would  maintain  continuing  jurisdiction 
and  require  compliance  reports  from  the 
importers  involved. 

Similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  earlier 
antidumping  bills,  the  bill  introduced  to- 
day would  provide  a  6-month  time  lim- 
itation on  Ti-easury's  determination  of 
whether  dumping  has  occurred.  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  to  utilize  an  addi- 
tional 90  days,  on  the  condition  it  publish 
reasons  therefor  in  the  Federal  Register. 
If  the  delay  is  caused  by  dilatory  tactics 
by  importers  or  foreign  exporters,  notice 
of  withholding  of  appraisement  must  be 
issued  at  the  termination  of  the  6-month 
period.  The  reasonableness  of  this  pro- 
vision is  attested  to  by  the  requirement 
in  the  Antidumping  Act  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  complete  its  investigation  of 
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injury  within  3  months  from  the  date  of 
the  submission  of  tlie  case  to  the  Com- 
mission by  Treasury.  If  the  Commission 
is  able  to  complete  Its  investigations 
vithin  3  months,  as  it  always  has  done,  It 
is  certainly  reasonable  to  require  Treas- 
ury to  complete  its  investigation  of 
dumping  prices  within  6  months.  In  un- 
usual cases,  moreover,  Treasury  would 
be  allowed  an  additional  90  days  after 
the  6-month  period  to  conclude  an  in- 
vestigation when  there  are  valid  reasons 
for  requiring  the  rdditional  period  of 
time. 

The  6-month  limitation  is  necessary 
because  Treasury  has  taken  inordinate 
amounts  of  time  to  conclude  dumping 
investigations.  One  investigation  lasted 
3  years,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
such  investigations  to  take  over  a  year. 
Currently,  for  example.  Treasury  has  a 
large  number  of  complaints  pending 
with  respect  to  imports  of  electronic 
products  from  Japan  and  other  imports, 
some  of  which  have  been  pending  over  a 
year  and  some  as  long  as  2  years. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  limited 
form  of  judicial  review.  All  interested 
parties — both  importers  and  domestic 
Industry — would  have  a  right  to  review 
of  questions  of  law.  Under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  in  its  present  form,  judicial 
review  is  permitted  only  for  importers, 
but  on  all  issues,  both  factual  and  legal. 
This  provision  would  grant  a  limited 
form  of  judicial  review  to  all  parties  and 
would  not  differentiate  between  impor- 
ters and  domestic  industry. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  Tieas- 
ury  to  consolidate  complaints  directed 
at  the  same  kind  or  class  of  merchandise 
imported  from  various  foreign  sources. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  position  is 
also  apparent.  If  a  domestic  industry  is 
being  Injured  by  an  article  being  dumped 
in  this  market  from  various  sources,  the 
effect  of  dumping  of  the  same  class  or 
kind  of  article  should  be  weighed  col- 
lectively, and  not  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try basis. 

In  brief,  the  bill  introduced  today  i.s 
fair  and  reasonable  and  would  accom- 
plish the  same  basic  objectives  as  those 
which  were  sought  to  be  achieved  in  the 
1963,  1965,  and  1967  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  tS.  2748)  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2750— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  IMPROVE  RAILROAD  PASSEN- 
GER SERVICE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  13(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  carrier  of  the  cost  of 
operating  uneconomic  interstate  railroad 


passenger  train  service  performed  under 
order  of  the  Commission.  The  investiga- 
tion of  costs  of  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  recently  completed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  establishes 
that  although  our  railroads  are  not  los- 
ing money  to  the  extent  that  had  often 
been  claimed,  they  are  nevertheless  los- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  money  in 
the  operation  of  passenger  trains.  If  rail- 
road passenger  service  is  to  be  preserved 
it  seems  clear  that  some  sort  of  govern- 
mental action  or  assistance  is  required. 
The  precise  form  that  that  action  or  as- 
sistance should  take  is  a  matter  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion will  begin  evaluating  veiT  soon. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  represents 
one  possible  answer  to  the  question  of 
appropriate  increased  Government  in- 
volvement in  efforts  to  improve  and  pre- 
serve railroad  passenger  service.  This 
measure  would  provide  a  direct  Federal 
subsidy  to  a  railroad  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ordered  a  passenger  train 
to  be  continued  in  service  where  it  has 
been  established  that  that  service  op- 
erates at  a  loss. 

Government  financial  assistance  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  transportation  system 
has  many  precedents  covering  various 
modes  of  transportation  in  the  United 
States.  The  Government  has  constructed 
highways,  assisted  air  transportation  by 
direct  subsidy,  continually  seeks  to  im- 
prove navigation  of  our  waterways,  and 
has  provided  construction  and  operating 
subsidy  for  many  of  our  merchant  marine 
vessels. 

The  particular  proposal  I  introduce 
today  was  suggested  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  In  my  opinion  the 
association  is  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing developed  a  positive  attitude  toward 
Goverrunent  assistance  to  assure  ade- 
quate railroad  passenger  train  service. 
Tlie  bill  represents  an  approach  which 
I  believe  deserves  very  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  I  intend  to  do 
what  I  can  to  Insure  that  that  considera- 
tion takes  place  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2750)  to  amend  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  reimbursement  to  the 
carrier  of  the  cost  of  operating  un- 
economic interstate  railroad  passenger 
train  service  performed  under  order  of 
the  Commission,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2750 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 13a  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Act  (49  U.S.C.  13a)   is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows : 

"DISCONTINUANCE    OB    CHANGE   OT   CERTAIN 
OPERATIONS     OR     SERVICE 

"Sec.  13a(l)  A  carrier  or  carriers  subject 
to  this  part,  if  their  rights  with  respect  to 
the  discontinuance  or  change.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  of  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train 
or  ferry  operating  from  a  point  In  one  State 
to  a  point  In  any  other  State  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  from  a  point  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a  point  in  any  State, 
are  subject  to  any  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  statutes  of  any  State  or  any  regula- 
tion or  order  of  (or  are  the  subject  of  any 
proceeding  i>endlng  before)  any  court  or  an 
administrative  or  regulatory  agency  of  any 
State,  may,  but  shall  not  be  required  to. 
nie  with  the  Commission,  and  upon  such 
filing  shall  mall  to  the  Governor  of^each 
State  In  which  such  train  or  ferry  Is  oper- 
ated, and  post  in  every  station,  depot  or 
other  facility  served  thereby,  notice  at  least 
thirty  days  In  advance  of  any  such  proposed 
discontinuance  or  change.  The  carrier  or 
carriers  filing  such  notice  may  discontinue 
or  change  any  such  operation  or  service  pur- 
suant to  such  notice  except  as  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  the  laws  or  constitution  of  any 
State,  or  the  decision  or  order  of.  or  the 
pendency  of  any  proceeding  before,  any  court 
or  State  authority  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Upon  the  filing  of  such  notice  the 
Commission  shall  have  authority  during  said 
thirty  days"  notice  period,  either  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  Its  own  initiative  without 
complaint,  to  enter  upon  an  Investigation 
of  the  proposed  discontinuance  or  change. 
Upwn  the  institution  of  such  Investigation, 
the  Commission,  by  order  served  upon  the 
carrier  or  carriers  affected  thereby  at  least 
ten  days  prior  to  the  day  on  which  such 
discontinuance  or  change  would  otherwise 
become  effective,  may  require  such  train  or 
ferry  to  be  continued  in  operation  or  service. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  pending  hearing  and  de- 
cision in  such  Investigation,  but  not  for  a 
longer  period  than  four  months  beyond  the 
date  when  such  discontinuance  or  change 
would  otherwise  have  become  effective.  If. 
after  hearing  In  such  Investigation,  whether 
concluded  before  or  after  such  discontinu- 
ance or  change  haa  become  effective,  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  operation  or  serv- 
ice of  svich  train  or  ferry  Is  required  by  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity,  the  Cc«imls- 
slon  may  by  order  require  the  continuance 
or  restoration  of  operation  or  service  of  such 
train  or  ferry,  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  date 
of  such  order.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  supersede  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  the  orders  or  regulations  of  any  ad- 
ministrative or  regulatory  body  of  any  State 
applicable  to  such  discontinuance  or  change 
unless  notice  as  In  this  paragraph  provided 
is  filed  with  the  Commission.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  an  order  by  the  Commission  after 
such  investigation  requiring  the  continuance 
or  restoration  of  operation  or  service,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  State  as  to  such  discon- 
tinuance or  change  shall  no  longer  be  super- 
seded unless  the  procedure  provided  by  this 
paragraph  shall  again  be  Invoked  by  the 
carrier  or  carriers. 

"(2)  Any  order  of  the  Commission  entered 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  section  requiring  continued  operation 
of  a  train  or  ferry  shall  provide  that  if.  for 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  discontinuance 
date  in  the  notice  filed  under  said  paragraph 
and  prior  to  the  expiration  of  said  order,  the 
cost,  as  hereinafter  defined,  of  operating  the 
train  or  ferry  shall  exceed  the  direct  revenues 
thereof,  then  upon  request  therefor,  payment 
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shall  be  made  to  the  carrier  or  carriers,  In 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided  and  within 
ninety  days  after  expiration  of  such  order, 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such 
cost  has  exceeded  said  revenues.  The  term 
"cost"  shall  mean  those  expenditures  made 
or  incurred  In  or  attributable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  train  or  ferry,  plus  an  appropri- 
ate allocation  of  common  expenses  and  over- 
heads. Such  cost  shall  be  then  currently 
recorded  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  In  such 
manner  and  on  such  forms  as  by  general 
order  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  be  submitted  to  and  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  certify  promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amount  of  payment  to  be  made 
to  said  carrier  or  carriers  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)    Payments  required  to  be  made  to  a 
carrier  or  carriers   under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)   of  this  section  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  funds 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  thereof. 
"(4)  (a)  If  at  any  time  compliance  by  the 
carrier  or  carriers  with  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission  shall   require   the   use  of  passenger 
-train,  equipment  not  then  owned  by  the  car- 
Jler  PC  parriers  and  reasonably  available  lor 
such    use,    the   Secretary    of   Transportation 
shall  provide  tlie  carrier  or  carriers  with  the 
needed  equipment  on  tlie  basis  of  current 
railway  rental  charges  for  such  equipment, 
and  such  rental  charges  shall   constitute  a 
cost  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  as  that  term  is 
defined  In  paragraph  (2)  hereof. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise  acquire  or  obtain  In  the  name  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  such  pas- 
senger equipment  as  may  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph 
(a)  of  this  paragraph  and  to  make  payment 
therefor  from  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  la  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

••(5)   Wliere  the  discontinuance  or  change. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  carrier  or  carriers 
subject   to   this   part,   of    the   operation   or 
service  of  any  train  or  ferry  operated  wholly 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  State  is 
prohibited   by   the  constitution  or  statutes 
of  any  State  or  where   the  State  authority 
having  jurisdiction  thereof  shall  have  denied 
an  application  or  petition  duly  filed  with  it 
by  said  carrier  or  carriers  for  authority   to 
discontinue  or  change,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
the  operation  or  service  of  any  such  train  or 
ferry  or  shall  not  have  acted  finally  on  such 
an  application  or  petition  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  from  the  presentation 
thereof,  such  carrier  or  carriers  may  petition 
the  Commission  for  authority  to  effect  such 
discontinuance  or  change.  TTie  Commission 
may    grant   such    authority   only   after    full 
hearing  and  upon  findings  by  It  that  (a)  the 
present   or   future   public   convenience   and 
necessity  permit  of  such  discontinuance  or 
change,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  opera- 
tion or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry,  and 
(bi    the  continued   operation  or  service  of 
such  train  or  ferry  without  discontinuance 
or  change,    in   whole   or   In   part,   will   con- 
stitute an  unjust  burden  upon  the  interstate 
operations    of    such    carrier    or    carriers    or 
upon  interstate  commerce.  When  any  peti- 
tion shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  un- 
der  the   provisions   of    this    paragraph,    the 
Commission  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  such  train  or  ferry  is  operated 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  and  such 
hearing  shall  be  held  by  the  Commission  In 


the  State  In  which  such  train  or  ferry  Is 
operated;  and  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  avail  Itaelf  of  the  cooperation,  services, 
records  and  facilities  of  the  authorities  In 
such  State  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions under  this  paragraph." 


S.  2751— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DIFFERENTIAL  PAY 
FOR  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION NURSES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  difTerential  pay  for  evening 
and  night  work  for  nurses  employed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  understand  that  General  Schedule 
nurses,  that  is,  nurses  who  work  in  other 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Public 
Health  Service,  or  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  already  receive  such  pay 
differentials,  and  I  feel  it  is  only  fair 
that  nurses  on  duty  in  our  Veterans' 
Administration  installations  have  the 
same  treatment. 

The  Nation  is  critically  short  of  people 
trained  in  the  nursing  field,  and  we  need 
to  provide  every  incentive  to  keep  those 
who  are  already  trained  on  active  duty, 
and  to  encourage  yoimg  people  to  enter 
the  field.  I  would  hope  that  enactment 
of  the  bill  I  am  proposing  would  have 
some  effect  in  both  respects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2751;  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  38,  Unites  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  differential  pay 
for  evening  and  night  work  performed 
by  nurses  employed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


S.  2752— INTRODUCTION  OF  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 
OP  POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce the  'Tnt«rgovernmental  Power  Co- 
ordination and  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act,"  a  bill  designed  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  impact  of 
the  location  and  construction  of  bulk 
power  facilities  on  their  responsibilities 
for  protecting  the  Nation's  environment. 

One  of  the  most  significant  intergov- 
ernmental developments  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  expansion  of  governmental 
activity  at  all  levels  in  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  management  of  water 
and  related  land  resources.  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  agencies  have 
strengthened  their  planning  and  devel- 
opment efforts  in  order  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  more  carefully  thought- 
out  objectives  and  more  precisely  de- 
fined goals. 

But  at  the  same  time,  urban  expan- 
sion,   regional    economic    development, 


and  other  aspects  of  growth  and  change 
have  placed  extraordinary  demands  on 
the  available  supply  of  natural  resources 
and  the  available  supply  of  electric 
energy. 

Official  figures  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  speak  more  pei-suasively 
than  words  as  to  the  problem  of  the  lack 
of  electrical  reliability  in  this  country. 
The  facts  are  clear  that  the  problem  has 
continued  unabated  since  the  Northeast 
blackout,  affecting  more  and  more  cus- 
tomers, and  resulting  in  an  increasing- 
loss  of  megawattage  in  our  national  elec- 
trical system. 

From  1954  to  the  end  of  1966,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  reported  that 
there  were  148  ix)wer  interruptions.  This 
list  included  only  major  outages. 

In  1966,  the  FPC  required  more  defini- 
tive reporting  of  power  failures  by  the 
electric  companies.  The  Commission  re- 
quired the  listing  of  interruptions 
which  were  caused  by  the  failure  of  bulk 
power  supply  facilities,  including:  a 
failure  of  generating  equipment  oper- 
ating at  a  level  of  69,000  volts  or  more; 
a  failure  resulting  in  a  loss  of  25,000 
kilowatts  or  more;  or  a  failure  of  half 
of  the  system  load  for  15  minutes  or 
longer. 

During  the  years  1967,  1968,  and  for 
the  first  half  of  1969,  the  FPC  reports 
that  there  have  been  a  total  of  237  power 
blackouts,  affecting  a  total  of  18,600.000 
customers. 

More  dramatically,  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1969,  there  have  already  been 
46  power  failures  affecting  1,336,000  cus- 
tomers, more  than  in  any  comparable  6- 
month  period  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1967. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  interested  in  this  important 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
following  exhibits  taken  from  official  re- 
ports by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
relating  to  these  power  failures: 

Exhibit  I,  a  resume  of  power  interrup- 
tion, 1954-66. 

Exhibit  II.  power  service  interruptions 
in  accordance  with  FPC  Order  No.  331 
through  June  12,  1967. 

Exhibit  III,  service  interruptions, 
June  13  to  December  31.  1967. 

Exhibit  IV,  a  description  of  electric 
power  interruptions,  June  13  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967. 

Exhibit  V.  service  interruptions,  Janu- 
ary 1  to  Jime  30,  1968. 

Exhibit  VI.  electrical  interruptions  be- 
tween January  1  and  Jime  30,  1968. 

Exhibit  VII,  service  interruptions. 
July  1  to  September  30, 1968. 

Exhibit  Vin,  electric  interruptions  be- 
tween July  1  and  September  30,  1968. 

Exhibit  IX,  service  interruptions,  Oc- 
tober 1  to  December  31,  1968. 

Exhibit  X,  electric  interruptions  be- 
tween October  1  and  December  31,  1968. 
Exhibit  XI.  sei-vice  interruptions,  first 
quarter  of  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exiiibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Outage 

No. 


Data 


Approximate  location      ProbabIa  causa 


\ 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


Jan.  30,  1954_ 
Aug.  30,  1954. 
Sept, 1954... 
Oct.  10,  1954  . 
Oct  15,  1954. 
Oct.  30,  1954. 
Dec.  19,  1954. 
March,  1955. . 
March,  1955. 

May  25,  1955. 
June.  1955... 
July?,  1955. 
August  1955. . 

do  

October  1955 

June  1956 
Sept  20.  1956 
Oct.  10,  1956 
Dec.  14,  1956 
Jan.  3,  1957. 

Jan.  23.  1957 
Jan.  27,  1957 
January  1957. 

March  1957 


Apr.  9,  1957 
May  20,  1957 
May  23,  1957. 
June  17,  1957 
June  27,  1957 
Aug.  2,  1957 
Oct  31,  1957 
Mar.  20,  1958 
June  4,  1958 
June  10.  1958 
June  17,  1958 
July  2,  1958. 

Do  

September  1958 
December  1958 

Jan.  2,  1959 

Jan.  7.  1959 
Jan   15,  1959 
Jan.  29.  1959 
Aug.  17,  1959 
Dec.  28.  1959. 
Jan  7.  1%0 
Mar.  1,  1960 


Mar.  2,  1960 
Apr.  28,  1960 
May  5,  1960 
May  23,  1%0 
June  29.  1960 
Sept  9,  1%0 
Sept  11.  1960 
Mar.  3,  1961. 
June  13,  1961 
June  21,  1961 
June  29,  1%1 
July  3,  1%1 
July  13,  1961 

Aug.  4,  1%1 
Aug.  29.  1961 
Sept.  11,  1961 
Sept  21,  1961 
Nov.  13,  1961. 
Mar.  13.  1962 
March  1962 
June  25.  1%2 
Aug.  5,  1962.. 
Aug.  13,  1962 
Aug.  20,  1962. 

-     do 

Oct  12,  1962 
Oct.  12.  1962.- 


Cleveland,  Ohio Major  short  circuit. 

Eastern  Massachusetts.  Hurricane  Carol 

Northeast  coast Hurricane  Edna 

Chicago,  111 Flood. 

East  coast .  Hurricane  Haiel 

Cleveland,  Ohio Snowstorm. 

Chicago,  III...  .  Turbine  explosion 

Peoria,  III.     .  Transformer  failure 

Indiana,  Ohio.  Storm 

Pennsylvania. 

Summit  N.J Lightning 

OIney.  Tex Weather  balloon  drifted  onto  line 

New  York,  N.V    ._  Overload  of  distribution  feeders 

East  coast  .  .   .  Hurricane  Connie 

New  England  coast.  Hurricane  Diane 

Northeast  United  Floods 

states. 

Stephensville.  Wis  Windstorm 

Toledo,  Ohio  Tieline  breaker  niisoperation 

New  York.  NY  Transformer  tap  changer  failure 

Connecticut,  N  J  Ice  storm. 

Plattsburg.  NY  Distribution  feeder  and  transformer 

failure. 

Peru  Ind  Flood 

Little  Rock.  Ark  Ice  storm 

Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Floods 

West  Virginia 

Kansas,  Colorado.  6li7zai<l 

Texas.  Oklahoma, 

New  Mexico 

Dallas.  Tex  Toniado 
Kansas-Missouri  Do 

East  Aurora,  NY  Windstorm 

New  York.  NY  Curtailment 

Louisiana-Texas  Hurricane  Audrey 

Washington,  DC  Underground  cable  failuie 

Minneapolis.  Minn  Lightning  aireslor  lailuie 

Northeast  coast  Blizzard 

St  Paul.  Minn  Tornado 
Eldorado.  Kans  Do 

Louisiana-Mississippi  Operating  error 

Kearney.  N  J  Distribution  transloriner  latlure  . 

Charleston,  S  C  Gasoline  fire 

North  Carolina  Hurricane  Helene 

Albuquerque  N  Mex  Snowstorm 

Seattle.  Wash  Substation  fire 

San  Antonio,  Tex  Substation  breaker  failure 

Bergen,  N  I  Poweiplant  failure. 

St  Louis.  Mo  Ice  storm 
New  York.  NY              .  Uiidergrnin.l  cable  f.iilures 

Western  New  York  Sleel 

Orange.  N  J  Fire 

Tennessee,  Alabama.  Ice  sloiin 

Georgia 
Texas.  Louisiana  Oo 

Oklahoma  City.  Okia        Tuniado 
Okl,ihom3  Tornadoes 

Hilo,  Hawaii  Tidal  wave 

Cleveland.  Ohio  Underground  cable  lailuie 

Last  coast  Hurricane  Donna. 

Long  Island.  NY  Do, 

Norwalk.  Conn  Substation  equipment  explosion 

San  Francisco.  Calif  Circuit  breaker  explosion 

Southern  Idaho  .  Fire. 
Southern  Idaho  Poweiplant  failure 

do  Transmission  line  failure 

New  York.  NY  Bushing  failures  in  adjacent  disln'uti 

feeder  breakers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Transmission  line  flashover 

Nassau.  NY  Rain  and  lightning 

Galveston.  Tex  Hurricane  Caria 

Long  Island.  NY  Hurricane  Esthei 

El  Paso.  Tex  Snowstorm. 

Glendale,  Calif.  Operating  errni 

Atlantic  City.  N  J  Storm. 

Iowa-Nebraska  Operating  error. 

Staten  Island,  NY  Underground  cable  lailuie 

Pasadena.  Calif Failure  of  4  oil-filled  cutouts 

Brooklyn.  NY    .  .  Underground  cable  failure 
Cleveland,  Ohio...         Toinado 

Portland.  Oreg Storm 

Washington-Oregon  .   .         Oo. 


Ou\»t» 

No. 

Date 

Approximate  location 

Probable  cause  ° 

75 

Oct    12,    1962 

Bellingham,  Wash... 

Storm 

76 

Dec.  30,  1962  . 

.  Nassau,  N.Y 

Storm  and  wind. 

77 

Mar.  17,  1963. 

Tampa,  Fla 

Circuit  breaker  contiol  circuit  failure. 

78 

July  23.  1963 

Blackwell,  Okla. 

Failure  of  plant  circulating  watei  pump 

79 

June  13,  1%3. 

Kansas    . 

Failur:  ol  transmission  line  splice 

80 

June  19,  1963. 

Westchester,  N.Y 

Hot  weather. 

81 

June  28,  1963. 

.  Staten  Island,  N.Y 

Do. 

82 

December  1963  . 

.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dam  failure 

83 

Feb.  24.  1964   .. 

Texas-Oklahoma 

Exciter  flashed  Oki-i 

84 

Mar.  4,  1%4 

.  Southwest  Tennessee 

Tornado. 

85 

Mar.  10,  1964. 

.  Kingston,  N.Y 

Ram  and  sleel. 

86 

Apr  3,1964... 

.  Alaska. 

Earthquake. 

87 

-  .do 

California-Uregon 

Tidal  wave. 

88 

April  1964 

.  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Frog  in  relay 

89 

May  23,  1%4 

Long  Island.  NY 

Transmission  line  laull 

90 

Aug  10,  1964 

Sweetwater.  Tex. 

Gas  legulator  closed  on  fuel  supply  hue 
to  large  powerplant 

91 

Aug  27,  1%4 

Lordstiurg.  H   Mex 

Fmergency  shutdown  of  a  IVmegavolt 

unit 
Hurricane  Cleo 

92 

Aug,  27,  1964 

Miami,  Fla 

93 

Sept  9,  1964 

North  Florida 

Hurricane  Dora 

94 

Oct.  4,  1%4 

.  Lousiana 

Hurricane  Hilda 

95 

Nov.  19,1964 

Northwest  Washington 

Submarine  cable  failuie 

% 

Nov.  30,  1964 

Teaneck.  N  i 

Circuit  breaker  Liileil  to  uv"!."' 

97 

Dec  4,1964 

Eastern  N  Y 

Ice  storm 

98 

Dec.  5,  1964.      . 

Michigan  City,  Ind    . 

Line  short. 

99 

Dec.  22,  1964.. 

Northern  California 

Floods 

100 

Jan.  7,  1965       . 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Boiler  tube  l.nlui*- 

101 

Jan,  23.  1965 

Chicago,  III 

Ice  storms. 

102 

Jan.  28, 1965 

Iowa-Nebraska. 

Operating  erriii 

103 

Feb.  17,  1%5.. 

Lawreiiceburg,  Ind 

Do 

104 

Apr.  7, 1965... 

.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Tornadoes 

105 

Apr.  11.1965 

Iowa,  Illinois,  Indian.i. 
Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio 

Do 

IU6 

Apr.  16, 1965     . 

Chester,  Pa 

Bird  nest  tell  on  tioweriin- 

107 

Apr.  27. 1965 

Arizona 

npeiating  error 

108 

Apr  29. 1965  . 

Tacoma  Wash.  . 

Earthquake. 

109 

May  18,  1965   . 

Lower  Baker,  Wash 

Mud  slide  on  poweihous-. 

HO 

June  16,  1965 

Denver,  Colo 

Floods. 

111 

June  27, 1965 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Rain  and  winds 

112 

Aug  29.  1965 

Des  Moines,  Iowa     . 

Lightning 

113 

Sept  9.  1%5      . 

Louisiana.. 

Hurricane  Betsy 

114 

Sept.  9.  1965 

Fk)rida.     . 

Do 

115 

Nov.  9.  1965 

Northeast  United 
States. 

Undesiied  relay  opei.^tiuii 

116 

Nov,  22.  1965 

Elgin.  Ill     . 

Wind 

117 

Dec.  2,  1965 

Texas- New  Mexicn 

Loss  ol  luel  supply 

118 

Dec  6.  1965 

Beaumont.  Tex.  . 

Misopeiation  ol  supeivi5(irv(cOMii"l>. 

119 

Ian  24.  1966 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 
Dallas.  Tex 

Operating  error 

120 

Jan  28.  1966 

Ice  and  wind 

121 

Mar  3,  1966 

Jackson.  Miss 

TornadO- 

122 

Apr.  26,  1966      . 

Western  United  States 

t  rronfous  teleinptei  r.ig'ni 

123 

May  13,  1966 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

Pranksters. 

124 

May  16,  1966   . 

Columbus.  Ga 

Tornado. 

125 

June?.  1966 

Western  United  States 

False  relaying  ol  34bkitovolt  tm     1 

126 

June  8.  1966 

Clearwater.  Fla 

Huiiicane  Alma. 

127 

July  3.  1966 

Fairfax.  Va 

Tiansfoimei  failure 

128 

July  7.  1966 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Winds 

129 

July  11.  1966  . 

Nebraska  .. 

Faulty  relay  settine 

130 

do 

St  Louis.  Mo     . 

Curtailment 

131 

July  19.  1966 

Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Breakei  operations    l.ause  u.iki«i./ii 

132 

July  12, 1966    . 

.  Washington-Idaho 

Lightning 

133 

July  13. 1966 

Tulsa.  Okla 

Car  hit  pole 

134 

July  14.  1966    . 

.  Houston.  Tex 

Tianstormer  lailuie 

135 

July  26.  1966    . 

El  Paso.  Tex 

Lightning  and  wind 

136 

July  27.  1966  ... 

Oregon  Calif 

I  ine  failuie  and  bieakei  o^eiatio'is 

137 

July  26  27.1966 

Travis  Air  Base,  Calil 

Line  flashover  dumig  ma'irt'.Hiti- 
Bieakei  bushing  ta:lniR 

138 

Aug  29. 1966 

Farmington.  N   Mex 

Rain  storm 

139 

Nov    3,1966 

Southern  Viiginia 

Breaker  failure 

140 

Nov.   5,  1966 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Vandalism  duimg  sliike 

141 

Nov  10,  1966 

Oakland.  Calif 

Breaker  hushing  failure 

142 

Nov  14. 1966 

Las  Vegas.  Nev 

Generator  oil  piessuie  laiiuu 

143 

Nov  22. 1966 

Chicago,  III 

Transloimer  relav  operation    lm<rt 
unknown 

144 

Nov,  24,  1966 

Seattle  Wash 

Fault  on  secondaiy  svsien 

145 

Dec,    2   1966 

Southeastern  Missouii 

Tree  felled  on  line 

146 

Dec.  14. 1966 

Austin.  Tex 

Lines  tripped  out    Cause  uii«iio.-..i 

147 

Dec  19, 1966 

Sandy  Spring.  Ga 

Sabotage  of  contioi  circuits 

148 

Dec  23  1966 

Joiiesboio.  Ark 

Galloping  conduclcts 

Source-  "Prevention  of  Power  Failures,"  vol.  1  -A  report  to  the  President  by  the  Federal  Power  CoinrnisMon   luiy  1967.  pp  194  196 

EXHIBIT  II 
TABLE  2-  POWER  SERVICE  INTERRUPTIONS  REPORTED  IN  ACCORDANCt  WITH  FPC  ORDER  f<0    3.?i    tHHOUGH  JllNI 


iw; 


Date  196/      Utility 


Location 


Cause 


Jan.  15 Marias  River  Electric  Cooperative Shelby,  Mont 115-kilovolt  USBR  line  fault 

Jan,  16 Moreau  Grand  Electric  Cooperative Timber  Lake,  S.  Dak High  winds— galloping  conductors 

Jan.24 Union  Electric  Co St.  Louis  County Tornado 

Jan.25 Provo  Municipal Provo.  Utah Line  short— falling  snow 

Jan.26 Grand  River  Dam  Authority Oklahoma. Lighting  arrestor  failure 

Do Illinois  Power  Co  Champaign-Urbana Icing— high  winds 

Jan.  28...      .  El  Paso  Electric  Co  El  Paso,  Tex Bird  nest  on  substation  bus 

Feb.2 Fulton.  Ky.,  Municipal.... Fulton,  Ky Lightning.  

Feb.8 Tennessee  Valley  Authority      Bowling  Green,  Ky.     ..  Cunent  tianstormer  failure 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Mega- 

watts 

lost 

Customers 

7.0 

2.900 

4.1) 

2,700 

75,  fi 

75,000 

15.  C 

12,000 

30.0 

2 

30.0 

17.000 

25.0 

1  640 

1.0 

64.0 

<■) 

Duration 
Hours    Minutes 


,1 

ij3 

1 

25 

16 

30 

1 

20 

u 

30 

8 

15 

II 

a 

(. 

20 

1 

04 
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EXHIBIT  II— Continued 
TABLE  2.-P0WER  SERVICE  INTERRUPTIONS  REPORTED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  FPC  ORDER  NO.  331  THROUGH  JUNE  12    1967  -Continued 


Date  1967      Utility 


Location 


Cause 


Mega- 
watts 
lost     Customers 


Duration 
Hours    Minutes 


Feb.  9 Chugach  Electrrc  Association Anchorage,  Alaska Arcing  horn  failure  on  switch  .. 

Do Moreau  Grand  Electric  Cooperative Timber  Lake.  S.  Oak Line  pin  came  out ..'..'. 

Fpb.  15 Ohio  Edison  Co Massillon,  Ohio Construction  material  blew  into  substation      ' 

Feb.  17 Public  Service  Co.  ol  Indiana Batesville,  Ind Transformer  tap  changer  failure 

Feb.  20, Buibank  Municipal Burbank,  Calif Lost  55  megawatt  unit  due  to  l!os  Angeles' 

fault. 

Feb.  24 Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co Asheville.  N.C ." Broken  insulator 

Feb.  25 Tennessee  Valley  Authority Johnson  City,  Tenn Transformer  tripped,  o»er  temperature  .'. 

Do    Arizona  Public  Service  Co Southwest  Arizona Plane  hit  69-kilovolt  line 

Feb  27 Georgia  Power  Co Fulton-Cobb  Counties Ground  wire  fell  on  115-kilovolt  line 

Feb  28 Texas  Power  &  Light  Co Grayson  and  adjacent  counties Disconnect  switch  insulator  broke 

Mar.  6 Duquesne  Lighting  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa... Flood— lost  EIrama  generating  staiion 

Mar.  10 Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co Crescent  City,  Calif Wet,  heavy  snow  on  120-kilovolt  line 

Do  Tennessee  Valley  Authority Bowling  Green,  Ky. Current  translormer  failure 

Mar.  12 Moreau  Grand  Electric  Cooperative Timber  Lake,  S.  Dak Icing  on  69-kilovolt  line 

Mar.  14 Western  interconnection Washington-Colorado Overload  due  to  switching 

Mar  16 Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District Sacramento,  Calif    High  wind— jumper  burned  off 

Mar.  19 Grand  River  Dam  Authoiity Oklahoma X-arm  failed— pole  caught  fir* 

Do Sherrard  Power  System   .     ...   Orion,  III Insulator  contamination     ... 

Mar.  26 Marquette  Bd  of  Light  &  Power Marquette,  Mich Broken  insulator 

Mar  27 Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co Enterprise.  Ore( Insulators  shattered  by  gunshots  .. 

Do Tennessee  Valley  Authority Mayfield,  Ky  .-. Bird  shorted  insulator 

Do Georgia  Power  Co  Marietta,  Ga 115-kilovolt  conductor  burned  at  clamp 

Mar.  28 Utah  Power  4  Light  Co Southeast  Utah    ..   Water  leak  tripped  !38-kilovolt  circuit 

Do Puget  Sound  Power  4  Light  Co East  Seattle.  Wash Cable  or  pothead  failure 

Apr.  12 Bangor  Hydro  Electric  Co Veazie  and  Vincent,  Maine Flash  over  on  46  kilovolt— loose  connection 

Apr.  13..  ..      Jefferson  Davis  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc....  Cameron  Parish,  La Salt  spray  contaminated  insulators— 69  kilo- 
volt 

Apr.  16 Muscatine  Iowa  MunKipal    Muscatine,  Iowa...  Tree  fell  on  69-kilovolt  line— lost  56-me|awatt 

plant 

Apr  19.,.^._..  Bailey    County    Electric   Cooperative   As-    Muleshoe.  Tex Insulator  failed— cioss  arm  burned 

sociation. 

Apr.  20 Western  Interconnection    Washington  and  Idaho Line  tripped  while  SPA  was  installing  relay 

May    1 Community  Public  Service  Co Princeton,  Tex Wind  and  lightning  tripped  138-kilovolt  line 

Do Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co Rocky  Mount,  N.C Not  determined 

May    8 South  Carolina  Electric  4  Gas  Co Charleston,  S.C Tree  tell  on  US^kilovoit  line— iost  substa- 

May  II Gulf  States  Utilities  Co Beaumont,  Tei Insulator  failures  

May  12 Virginia  Electric  4  Power  Co Richmond.  Va. Lightning  arrester  tailure 

Do Greenville  Texas  Municipal Greenville.  Tex Generator  exciter  failure. ... 

May  17 Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co Cleveland,  Ohio OCB's  opened  manually. 

May  19 South  Texas  Electric  Cooperative,  Ine Corpus  Chnsti,  Tex Unexplained  differential  relay  operatiori'I      ' 

May  25 Bonneville  Power  Administration Spokane.  Wash Crop  dusting  plane  damaged  line 

May  26..  Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio 13-kilovolt  cable  failure  and  Ine  in  generating 

station. 

June2...         Snohomish  County  PUD Everett,  Wash  Brush  tire 

Junes PJM  interconnection. Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Dela-    Operating  error.I. !..".'.."."... '.'".".".'.''."'.'.'. 

ware. 

June  9 .  Utah  Power  4  Light  Co       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Not  reported 

June  12 Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  Co Frackville,  Pa Lightning  arrestor  failure 


37.5 
2.0 
50.0 
28.0 
10.0 

27.0 
37.6 
25.0 
56.0 
30.0 
120.0 
28.0 
50.0 

2.0 
282 
50.0 
30.0 
10.3 
10.5 

5.0 
52.0 
23.8 
35.0 
45.0 
35.2 
6 

27 


10.11 
9 
25 
38 

700 
38 
23 
80 
14.6 
31 
4< 

60 
9,300 

105 
163 


18,100 
2,500 

20,000 
6.182 
3,000 

16.000 

(0 

4,500 

20,000 

18,000 

8 

6,000 

2 

2,200 

50,000 

37, 748 

2 

5,000 

8,500 

2,500 

25,000 

(') 

8,400 

22,000 

42.000 

2,000 

8,000 

(') 

{>) 

3,140 
1 
15,000 

163,000 

12,500 

9,100 

66.000 

17, 135 

40,000 

15,000 
13,000,000 

(') 
78,000 


0 
1 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
9 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3. 


IS 
20 
35 
33 

22 

52 
36 
29 
43 
30 
36 
16 
18 
13 
24 
23 
25 
53 
50 
32 
59 
50 
20 
27 
27 
23 

30 

00 


02 
59 
16 

22 
24 
20 
28 
50 
16 
00 

29 
30 

15 
24 


'  Not  reported. 
:  Johnson  City. 
'Several  thousand. 


Source:  "Prevention  of  Poower  Failures,"- voL  1— A  Report  to  the  President  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  July  1967,  pp.  28  29. 


EXHIBIT  III.— SERVICE  INTERRUPTIONS,  JUNE  13  DEC.  31,  1967 


No. 


Date     JtilHy 


Location 


Reported  Initialing  event 


Megawatts 
lost 


Duration 


Customers 


Hours       Minutes 


1 

June  16 

2 

June  19 

3 

June  20 

4 

June  28 

5 

July  1 

b 

July  3 

/ 

July  5 

8 

July  5 

9 

July  12 

10 

...do  . 

11 

.  .do.. 

12 

July  14 

13 

July  15 

14 

do  . 

15 

July  17 

16 

Aug.  1 

17 

Aug.  2 

18 

Aug.  11 

19 

.  do. 

20 

.  do 

21 

Aug.  13 

22 

Aug.  14 

23 

Aug.  15 

24 

Aug.  19 

25 

Aug.  24 

26 

Aug  27 

21 

Sept.  1 

28 

Sept.  20 

29 

Sept  27 

30 

Oct.  5 

31 

Oct.  6 

32 

OcL  16 

33 

Nov.  5 

34 

Nov.  16 

35 

Nov.  2U 

36 

Dec.  4 

37 

Dec.  7 

38 

Dec.  13 

39 

Dec.  19 

40 

Dec.  20 

Connecticut  Light  4  Power  Co .  Willimantic,  Conn Lightning 

Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co Cody,  Wyo Flood  and  lightning,  2  outages 

Denton,  Tex.,  municipal Denton,  Tex... .  Transformer  failure 

California  Pacific  Utilities Needles,  Calif. Ground  relay  trip,  cause  unknown 

Florida  Power  Corp        St  Petersburg,  Fla 69  kv  jumper  burned  off  .. 

Cape  4  Vineyard  Electric  Co Cape  Cod.  Mass.  New  Bedford  C.  4  EL.  line  splice  failed 

Public  Service  Co.  ot  New  Mexico Albuquerque,  N.  Mex .  Thermal  relay  operation 

Navopache  Electric  Coop Arizona-New  Mexico Arizona  PS  relay  malfunction     .  .    .. 

PacihcGas4  Electric  Co Lodi,  Calif  Undetermined  relaying,  69  kv.  lines 

Georgia  Power  Co Atlanta,  6a... Lightning.  . 

Puget  Sound  Power  4  Light  Co Mercer  Island,  Wash 115  kv.  cable  failure.  

Utah  Power  4  Light  Co...  .  Utah.  Telemeter  error,  potential  transformer , 

Idaho  Power  Co.        Boise,  Idaho  Transformer  relayed  out 

Alabama  Power  Co Tuscaloosa,  Ala 44  kv.  insulator  failure 

PaciticGas4  Electric  Co Contra  Costa,  CaliJ 230  kv.  line  dropped  into  115  kv 

Cape  4  Vineyard  Electric  Co Cape  Cod,  Mass Lightning  actuated  relays 

Ohio  Edison  Co Ashland.  Ohio Lightning,  OCB  bushing  failure    

Washington  Water  Power  Co Washington-Idaho Severe  rain.  Iightinng.   .  

Utah  Power  4  Light  Co      .. Utah-Idaho Lightning  on  Washington  W.  P.  Co 

Bonneville  Power  Administration Anaconda.  Mont Relaying  on  Washington  W.  P.  Co 

Calilornia-Pacilic  Utilities  Co .        Needles.  Calif Wind  and  lain 

Golden  Valley  Electric  Association Fairbanks,  Alaska Flood 

Oiange  4  Rockland  Utilities  Co Rockland.  N.Y.-N.J 69  kv.  line  tap  burned  off 

South  Carolina  P  S  Authority Camden.  S.  C lightning 

Houston  Lighting  4  Power  Co.        Houston,  Tex      Low  voltage  metal  clad  bus  lailure      ...'.'..... 

Southern  Maryland  Electric  Coop .  Southern  Maryland lightning  burned  69  kv-line  conductor 

El  Paso  Electric  Co  Alamagordo,  N.  Mex Gunlire  damaged  insulators 

Central  Power  4  Light  Co.  etal South  Texas  Hurricane  Beulah,  cyclones 

Navopache  Electric  Coop — ; East-central  Arizona.  .  Scheduled  OCB  replacement  

Richland  Center,  Wis  Richland  Center Cooling  water  cut  off  by  debris..   , 

West  Penn  Power  Co  State  College,  Pa Interconnection  transformers  outage , 

Hawaiian  tJecttic  Co Honolulu,  Hawaii 138  kv.  line  relayed,  cause  unknown , 

Navopache  Electric  Cooperat.ve- Lakeside,  Ariz Arizona  PS.  Co.  dropped  load,  unknown 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. Elizabethtown,  Tenn. . .   ..  Overheated  disconnect,  flashover      

Bonneville  Power  AdminislratiOR .    Clark  County,  Wash Defective  circuit  breaker 

Maine  Public  Service  Co Aroostook  County Snow  loading  interrupted  Canada  tie    . 

Alabama  Power  Co. . .     Southern  Alabama.  .  .  Tree  lelled  on  line 

Pacitic  Power  4  Light  Co Lincoln  City,  Oreg. .  ..  Translormer  diljerenlial  relay. 

St.  Joseph  Light  4  Power  Co St  Joseph,  Mo.  .  Temporary  internal  translormer  fault 

City  Water  4  Light  Department..   .  .  Springfield,  III Insulator  failed  on  air  break  switch  


25.0 
30.0 
48.4 
8.3 
35.0 
61.0 

5i0 
26.5 
15.0 

290.0 
50.0 
28.0 
46.0 
35.0 
39.0 
115.0 

140.0 

288.  Q 

9.0 

8.0 

48.0 

30.0 

30.0 

28.0 

15.0 

65.0 

5.5 

5.0 

70.0 

185.0 

9.2 

40.0 

347.0 
59.0 
30.0 
12.0 
30.0 
80.0 


21.038 

2.300 

10.800 

2.262 

30, 000 

43. 000 

26. 000 

7.000 

8.500 

10.000 

22,000 

100, 000 

25.000 

14.000 

62,200 

0) 

30.000 

33. 000  , 

30,000 

2 

2,100 

4,700 

24,139 

10.000 

5.000 

18, 000 

(') 

26.500 

3.600 

2.900 

26,420 

(') 

6,500 

(') 

25.002 

27,800 

13,500 

4.700 

20,000 

30,000 


0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
I 
0 
1 


0 
0 
4 
{-) 
1 
1 
0 

1 

3 

<? 

2 
1 
0 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
I 
0 
I 


16 
59 
23 
53 
00 
13 
36 
46 
60 

as 

51 
42 
00 
26 
08 
58 
ti4 
NR 
22 
56 
00 


17 
36 
27 
25 
00 


30 
20 
01 
33 
29 


00 
II 
47 

33 
50 
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Duration 


No. 


D*t*    Utility 


Lociticn 


Reported  initietiiii  event 


Megawatts 
tost 


Customers        Hours       Minutes 


41  Dee  20  Tennessee  Valley  Authority Calvert  City,  Ky. ...  CapKitor  bank  failure 

42  Dec.  22  Western  interconnection.. _ Idaho-Oregon-UUh ke  broke  shield  wire,  sfiorted  230 kv. 

43  Dec  22  Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co Enterprise,  Oreg ke  broke  a  69-kv.  line  pole....     .... 

44  Dec.  26  Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co Undry,  La Accidental  tripping  of  bus  tie  OCB.... 

45  Dec.  30  Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co  Send  Point,  Idaho Car  ran  into  substation  control  house. 


250.  e 

1,000.0 

7.0 

2t.O 

7.0 


3 

275.000 

2.850 

14.000 

3,650 


46 
51 
46 
29 
18 


>  Not  reported. 
<  6  days. 


Exhibit  IV 
(Prom  Federal  Power  Commission  press  re- 
lease.  No.   15108,  July   2,   1968] 
Electric  Poweb  Interruptions  Reported  to 
FPC  Between  June   13  and  December  31. 
1967 

1.  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Company — 
June  16.  1967:  A  direct  lightning  stroke  on 
a  substation  interrupted  two  circuits  for  16 
minutes.  The  circuits  were  supplying  25,000 
kilowatts  to  over  21,000  customers. 

2.  Pacific  Power  &  Ught  Company— June 
19,  1967:  Flood  waters  washed  out  line 
structures  near  Cody,  Wyoming,  Interrupting 
30.000  kilowatts  of  power  to  2.300  customers, 
mostly  oil  field  pumps,  for  26  minutes.  Two 
hours  later  the  same  load  was  again  inter- 
rupted for  33  minutes  by  spurious  switch 
trip  signals,  thought  to  be  due  to  lightning. 

3.  Denton.  Texas  Municipal— June  20, 
1967:  The  48.400  kilowatt  load  of  the  City's 
10.800  customers  was  interrupted  by  failure 
of  a  28  mva  transformer  connecting  the  13.2 
kv  and  69  kv  station  buses  at  the  steam- 
electric  station.  Service  was  restored  after 
periods  ranging  from  11  minutes  to  one 
hour  and  23  minutes. 

4.  California  Pacific  Utilities  Company- 
June  28,  1967:  A  ground  relay  tripped  a 
breaker  at  Davis  Dam  for  reasons  not  deter- 
mined and  interrupted  the  8.300  kilowatt 
load  of  2.262  customers  in  the  Needles.  CaU- 
fornia-Searchlight.  Nevada,  area  for  53 
minutes. 

5.  Florida  Power  Corporation — July  1. 
1967:  A  250  square  block  area  of  downtown 
St.  Petersburg  v^-ith  a  load  of  about  35.000 
kilowatts  and  30.000  customers  was  inter- 
rupted for  two  hours  when  a  line  Jumper 
burned  off.  opening  one  end  of  a  69  kv  trans- 
mission loop. 

6.  Cape  &  \"lneyard  Electric  Company- 
June  3.  1967:  Cape  Cod  from  Hyannis  to 
the  tip  of  the  Cape,  with  43,000  customers 
and  a  load  of  61,000  kilowatts  was  without 
power  for  periods  up  to  eight  hours  and 
13  minutes  when  a  115-kv  line  splice  failed 
in  an  area  with  difficult  access  in  foggy 
weather.  ( The  Commission  has  issued  a  spe- 
cial report  on  this  Interruption.) 

7.  Public  Service  Company  of  New 
Mexico — July  5.  1967:  Some  26,000  customers 
were  without  electric  service  for  36  minutes 
In  Alameda,  Bernalillo,  Algodones,  Santo 
Domingo,  San  Felipe  and  northeastern  Al- 
buquerque when  a  thermal  relay  Interrupted 
the    North    Switching    Station. 

8.  Navopache  Electric  Cooperative — July 
5,  1967:  A  malfunction  of  a  relay  on  a 
breaker  at  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Com- 
pany substation  near  Snowflake.  Arizona,  in- 
terrupted the  8,000  kilowatt  load  of  the  7,000 
customers  of  Navopache  for  21  minutes  on 
July  5  and  again  for  46  minutes  on  July  6. 

9.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company — July  12, 
1967:  Relay  action  occurring  for  unknown 
reasons  opened  two  60  kv  circuits  for  50 
minutes.  The  circuits  were  serving  8.500 
customers  with  a  load  of  52,000  kilowatts  in 
the  Lodi,  California  area. 

10.  Georgia  Power  Company — July  12.  1967: 
Severe  lightning  caused  relays  to  interrupt 
the  Druid  Hills  substation  In  northeast 
Atlanta,    affecting    10,000    customers    with 
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>2  weeks. 
Source:  Federal  Power  Commisskin  press  release,  July  2, 1968,  No.  15608. 


26.460  kilowatts  of  load   for  one  hour  and 
three  minutes. 

11.  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Company — 
July  12.  1967:  Experimental  115  kv  under- 
ground polyethylene  cable  failed.  Inter- 
rupting 15.000  kilowatts  of  load  to  22.000 
customers  on  Mercer  Island  (East  Seattle) 
for  51  minutes. 

12.  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company — July  14. 
1967:  Loss  of  a  potential  transformer  caused 
erroneous  telemetering  signals  which  in- 
creased generation  on  the  Bonneville  system. 
Resultant  overgeneratlon  overloaded  lines  In 
Utah  which  tripped  out  and  Interrupted 
service  to  100.000  customers  with  a  load  of 
290,000  kilowatts  for  periods  of  2  to  42 
minutes. 

13.  Idaho  Power  Company — July  15.  1967; 
Differential  relay  operation  Indicating  an  In- 
ternal fault  within  a  138  69  kv  transformer. 
Interrupted  50.000  kilowatts  of  load  for  some 
25,000  customers  for  one  hour,  at  Boise  and 
Meridian,  Idaho. 

14.  Alabama  Power  Company — July  15. 
1967:  About  14.000  customers  with  a  load  of 
some  28.000  kilowatts  In  Tuscaloosa  County, 
Alabama  were  without  service  for  26  min- 
utes when  a  46  kv  breaker  bushing  Insulator 
failed. 

15.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company— July 
17,  1967;  A  230  kv  line  conductor  fell  into 
several  115  kv  circuits.  Interrupting  service 
for  one  hour  and  eight  minutes  to  62.200 
customers  with  a  load  of  46,000  kilowatts  in 
eastern  Contra  Costa  County,  California. 

16.  Cap>e  and  Vineyard  Electric  Company — 
August  1.  1967:  The  Cape  Cod  area  lost  35.000 
kilowatts  of  load  during  a  severe  lightning 
storm  when  the  entire  breaker  system  at 
Tremont  substation  was  opened  by  relays. 
No  equipment  was  damaged. 

17.  Ohio  Edison  Company — August  2,  1967: 
The  39,000  kilowatt  load  of  30,000  customers 
in  a  1.200  square  mile  area  of  northern  Ohio 
around  Ashland  was  interrupted  for  periods 
up  to  one  hour  and  four  minutes  when  light- 
ning damaged  a  circuit  breaker  bushing  at 
Brookside  substation. 

18.  Washington  Water  Power  Company^ 
August  11,  1967:  Lightning  set  fire  to  a  230 
kv  line  structure  during  a  storm  causing 
Interruption  of  115.000  kilowatts  of  load  to 
33.000  customers  In  a  1.600  square  mile  area 
of  northern  Idaho  and  Washington.  Redis- 
tribution of  power  flows  due  to  the  outage  of 
this  line  caused  surges  which  also  tripped 
breakers  and  Interrupted  loads  of  IJtah 
Power  and  Light  Company. 

19.  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company —  Au- 
gust 11.  1967:  Surges  caused  by  lightning 
on  the  Washington  Water  Power  Company 
system  opened  lines,  causing  Interruption  pe- 
riods of  five  to  22  minutes  of  140.000  kilo- 
watts of  load  to  over  15.000  customers  In  Salt 
Lake  City  and  rural  areas  of  Utah  and  Idaho. 

20.  Bonneville  Power  Administration — Au- 
gust 11,  1967:  A  power  surge  on  the  Washing- 
ton Water  Power  Company  system,  not  re- 
lated to  the  above  two  outages,  Nos.  18  and 
19,  caused  the  underfrequency  relays  on  the 
Bonneville  system  to  drop  two  Montana  In- 
dustrial customers  with  a  combined  load  of 
288.000  kilowatts  for  periods  ranging  from 
eight  to  56  minutes. 

21.  California-Pacific  Utilities  Company- 


August  13.  1967:  The  9.000  kilowatt  load  of 
2.100  customers  at  Needles  was  Interrupted 
for  four  hours  due  to  a  severe  ■wind  and  rain 
storm. 

22.  Golden  Valley  Electric  Association — Au- 
gust 14  and  15.  1967:  Flooding  of  the  Fair- 
banks and  Nenana.  Alaska  generating  sta- 
tions resulted  in  Interruption  of  the  8.000 
kilowatt  load  of  4.700  of  the  association's 
5.000  customers  for  {>erlod  of  two  to  six  days. 

23.  Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities  Company — 
August  15,  1967:  Heavy  load  burned  off  a  69  kv 
line  tap,  interrupting  the  48,000  kilowatt  load 
of  more  than  24,000  customers  for  25  minutes 
to  one  hour  and  17  minutes.  Possible  previous 
damage  to  the  tap  by  lightning  was  Indicated, 

24.  South  Carolina  Public  Service  Author- 
ity— August  19,  1967;  Redistribution  of  p>ower 
flows  when  lightning  opened  the  breaker  on 
a  69  kv  circuit  resulted  In  cascading  outages 
of  several  other  circuits  and  interruption  of 
30,000  kilowatts  for  10,000  customers  In  the 
Camden,  Plnewood  and  Batesburg  area,  for 
one  hour  and  36  minutes. 

25.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Company- 
August  24,  1967;  Failure  of  a  section  of  12  kv 
metalclad  bus  Interrupted  the  30,000  kilo- 
watt load  of  5.000  customers  in  northwestern 
Houston  for  27  minutes. 

26.  Southern  Maryland  Electric  Coopera- 
tive— August  27.  1967:  Lightning  burned  oH 
one  conductor  of  a  69  kv  line,  interrupting 
28.000  kilowatts  load  to  18.000  customers  In 
southern  Maryland  for  periods  up  to  one 
hour  and  25  minutes. 

27.  El  Paso  Electric  Company — September 
1.  1967:  Flashover  of  115  kv  line  insulators, 
apparently  damaged  by  rifle  fire,  during  a 
light  ralii  resulted  in  an  interruption  of 
15.000  kilowatts  of  load  at  White  Sands. 
Alamagordo  and  Holloman  Air  Development 
Center  In  New  Mexico  for  about  three  hours. 

28.  City  of  Brownsville.  Texas.  Central 
Power  &  Light  Company.  South  Texas  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  City  of  Robstown,  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority,  Medina  Electric 
Cooperative,  Magic  Valley  Electric  Coopera- 
tive^September  20,  1967:  Loads  In  excess  of 
65,000  kilowatts  for  more  than  26.500  cus- 
tomers were  interrupted  by  Hurricane  Beulah 
as  a  result  of  debris  being  blown  Into  dLstrl- 
bution  and  transmission  lines,  poles  being 
broken  or  leaning  and  lines  and  transform- 
ers blown  down.  Some  customers  were  with- 
out service  for  as  long  as  two  weeks. 

29.  Navopache  Electric  Cooperative — Sep- 
tember 27.  1967:  A  scheduled  outage  to  in- 
stall an  oil  circuit  breaker  Interrupted  5.500 
kilowatts  ol  load  for  3.600  customers  In  east- 
central  Arizona  for  90  minutes. 

30.  Richland   Center.    Wisconsin — October 

5.  1967;  The  City's  generating  units  were  shut 
down  when  debris  clogged  the  cooling  water 
Intakes,  resulting  In  loss  of  power  for  2.900 
customers  for  two  hours  and  20  minutes.  The 
City's  peak  load  in  1966  was  about  5.900 
kilowatts. 

31.  West   Penn   Power  Company — October 

6.  1967;  For  reasons  unknown,  the  transform- 
ers interconnecting  West  Penn  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Company  were  interrupted,  af- 
fecting service  of  70.000  kilowatts  to  over 
26.000  customers  in  the  \-lclnlty  of  State  Col- 
lect and  Bellefont.  Pennsylvania  for  one  hour 
and  one  minute. 
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32  Hawaiian  Electric  Company — October 
16.  1967:  Breakers  on  a  138  kv  line  opened 
from  unknown  causes.  Interrupting  185,000 
kilowatts  of  load  In  eastern  Honolulu  and 
the  the  windward  end  of  Oahu  Island  for  33 
minutes. 

33.  Navopache  Electric  Cooperative — No- 
vember 5.  1967:  The  cooperative's  entire 
6.500  customers  In  eastern  Arizona  and  west- 
ern New  Mexico  with  a  load  of  9.200  kilowatts 
was  discontinued  from  the  Arizona  Public 
Service  Company  from  unknown  causes  for 
periods  ranging  from  41  minutes  to  one  hour 
and  29  minutes. 

34.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — November 
16.  1967:  The  City  of  EUzabethtown  and  sur- 
rounding areas  of  Carter  County  with  a  load 
of  about  40.000  kilowatts  was  without  service 
for  some  foiu-  hours  as  a  result  of  an  over- 
heated disconnect  switch,  an  Insulator  of 
which  flashed  over,  damaging  a  metering 
transformer.  About  5.000  kilowatts  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  substation  but  the  bal- 
ance was  out  of  service  while  the  transformer 
was  replaced. 

35.  Bonneville  Power  Administration — No- 
vember 20.  1967:  A  defective  circuit  breaker 
combined  with  relay  trouble  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  85.000  kilowatt  load  of  the  Clark 
County  Public  UiUlty  District  and  262,000 
kilowatts  of  two  industrial  customers  in  the 
Vanco«Ter.  Washington  area,  for  periods  of 
as  inlBtr«es  to  one  hour. 

38.  Maine  Public  Service  Company — De- 
cember    4.     1967       The     entire     syst«m     in 


Aroostook  County  with  a  load  of  59,000  kilo- 
watts and  27.800  customers  was  interrupted 
when  a  69  kv  tie  with  New  Brunswick  opened 
because  of  snow  loading.  About  half  of  the 
load  was  restored  in  30  minutes  and  the  bal- 
ance in  one  hour, 

37.  Alabama  Power  Company — December 
7,  1967:  Some  13,500  customers  In  Escambia. 
Conecuh  and  Baldwin  counties  with  a  30,000 
kilowatt  load  were  Interrupted  for  periods  of 
56  to  71  minutes  when  a  tree  was  felled  into 
a  transmission  line.  The  relays  operated  to 
Isolate  the  faulted  section  of  line. 

38.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company— De- 
cember 13.  1967:  The  Lincoln  City,  Oregon, 
system  with  4,700  customers  and  12,000  kilo- 
watts of  load  was  Interrupted  when  relays 
disconnected  the  supplying  transformer  at 
Portland  General  Electric  Company's  Grand 
Ronde  substation  for  one  hour  and  47  min- 
utes, 

39.  St.  Joseph  Light  &  Power  Company — 
December  19.  1967:  Some  20,000  customers 
with  30,000  kilowatts  of  load  at  St.  Joseph 
were  without  power  for  33  minutes  due  to  a 
temporary  Internal  transformer  fault, 

40.  City  of  Springfield.  Illinois — December 
20,  1967:  Failure  of  insulators  on  an  air  break 
switch  forced  the  generating  station  out  of 
service  and  Interrupted  80,000  kilowatts  of 
power  to  30,000  customers  for  one  hour  and 
50  minutes, 

41.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — December 
20.  1967:  Three  Industrial  customers  in  Cal- 

EXHIBIT  V 
SERVICE  INTERRUPTIONS,  JAN.  1  JUNE  30,  19S8 


No. 


Date    Utility 


Location 


Reported  initiating  event 


vert  City,  Kentucky,  with  a  total  load  of 
250,000  kllowatu  were  Interrupted  for  46 
minutes  when  failure  of  a  capacitor  bank  re- 
sulted In  removing  from  service  all  three 
transformer  banks  at  the  Calvert  City  161/13 
kv  substation. 

42.  Western  Interconnection — December  22. 
1967:  A  sleeve  connection  on  the  overhead 
ground  wire  of  Idaho  Power  Company's  230 
kv  Oxbow-Brownlee  line  failed  and  the  wire 
fell  Into  the  230  kv  conductors.  The  re- 
sultant instability  cascaded  throughout  the 
Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Utah  systems,  interrupt- 
ing 275,000  customers  with  a  load  of  about 
1,000,000  kilowatts  for  periods  of  6  minutes 
to  51  minutes. 

43.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company— De- 
cember 22.  1967:  A  broken  pole  caused  by  ice 
loading  on  the  69  kv  La  Grande  Enterprise 
line  interrupted  the  7,000  kilowatt  load  ol 
2,850  customers  on  the  Enterprise  system  for 
4  hours  and  46  minutes. 

44.  Central  Louisiana  Electric  Company- 
December  26,  1967:  Accidental  tripping  of  a 
bus  tie  breaker  at  Coughlin  generating  sta- 
tion resulted  in  a  29-mlnute  outage  of  28,000 
kilowatts  for  14,000  customers  in  the  Landry. 
Louisiana,  vicinity. 

45.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company— De- 
cember 30.  1967:  An  automobile  ran  into  the 
Bronx  substation  control  house,  interrupt- 
ing service  to  3.650  customers  with  a  7,000- 
kllowatt  load  for  one  hour  and  18  minutes 
at  Sandpolnt.  Idaho. 


Duration 


1  Jan.     3    Lebanon.  Ohio,  municipal 

2  .do         San  Antonio  Public  Service  Board 

3  Jan.     9    Wisconsin  Electric  Power- Wisconsin  Power 

&  Light.  Madison. 

4  Jan.    14    Alabama  Power  Co 

5  Jan.    15    Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co 

6  Jan.    19    Idaho  Power  Co  

7  Jan.   31    Commonwealth  Edison  Co '..'....'..... 

8  Feb.     3    Georgia  Power  Co 

9  Feb.     8    Eugene,  Oreg..  municipal 

10  Feb.     9    Richland  Center  Municipal      

11  Feb    U     Tennessee  Valley  Authority    '" . 

12  .  .do Ohio  Edison  Co 

13  Feb.   15    Alabama  Power  Co """. 

14  Feb.   16    Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

15  Feb.  20    New  Bedford  Gas  4  Edison  Light  Co 

16  Feb.  21    South  Texas  4  Medina  Electric  Cooperatives 

17  Feb.  28    Georgia  Power  Co 

18  Feb,  29  do  " ""' 

19  Mar.     1     IdahoPowerCo  " 

20  Mar    12    Public  Service  Co.  o(  Ohiahoma' 

21  .     do         Ohio  Edison  Co. 

22  Mar.  14    Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co 

23  Mar.  20    Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 

24  Mar   21     Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

25  Mar.  26    Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

26  Apr.     3    Moieau-Grand  Electric  Co-op  ... 

27  Apr.   15    Snohomish  County  PUD  No  1... 

28  .do.-       Moreau-Grand  Electric  Co-op 

29  Apr.     8    Gull  Slates  Utilities  Co. 

30  do  Georgia  Power  Co 

31  Apr.  24    Alabama  Power  Co 

32  May     6    Douglas  County  Public  Utility  Oislrict 

33  May   10    Pacilrc  Gas  4  Electric  Co.. 

34  May  22     Newport  Electric  Co     .    '.'.'.... 

35  May   30     Mississippi  Power  Co 

36  June    2    Sacramento  MunicipallJtility  District 

37  June    3    Iowa  Illinois  Gas  4  Electric  Co. 
i8      .do         Tuscon  Gas  4  Electric  Co 

39  June    7    Pacific  Power  4  Light  Co 

40  June  17    Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co 

41  June  19    Glacier  Electiic  Co-op  .  Inc 

12    June  22     Eastern  Iowa  Light  4  Power  Co-op 

43  June  24    Virginia  Electric  4  Power  Co 

44  ...do...  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 
15    June  25    Houston  Lighting  4  Power  Co 

46  ...do Community  Public  Service  Co.. 

47  June  26    Virginia  Electric  4  Power  Co 


Lebanon,  Ohio    Low  battery  voltage,  switch  failure. 

San  Antonio.  Tex Instability  due  to  short  on  LCRAi.. 

Eastern  Wisconsin Bullet  damaged  conductor  . 


Mobile  County,  Ala Bullet  severed  115-kv.  line  conductor. 

Goldsboro,  N.C Icing  caused  UO-kv.  line  failure 

Don  substation .  .  13-kv.  cable  failure 

Elk  Grove  Village,  III Plane  hit  overhead  ground  wire 

Gainesville,  Ga..  Bus  support  insulator  and  relay  failed. 

Eugene.  Oreg Arc-over  upon  opening  a  disconnect 

RKhland  Center.  Wis Icing  in  intake  to  generator     

Johnson  City.  Tenn Current  transformer  exploded 

Berlin  Center.  Ohk) False  relay  operation.  Newton  Falls.. 

Jefferson  County,  Ala Broken  115-kv.  line  insulators 

Milan,  Tenn Switch  support  insulator  flashover.'  . 

New  Bedford.  Mass Multiple  flashover.  13-kv.  insulators 

Uvalde,  Tex 69-kv.  line  pole:  boiler  explofion 

Smyrna  County,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

Nampa,  Idaho 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Mansfield.  Ohio. . . 
Harrlsburg,  III 
Albuquerque,  N  Mex 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Miss  . 
Timber  Lake.  S.  Dal 
Snohomish  County,  i 
Timber  Lake,  S.  Dak 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Newton  County,  Ga. . 
Jefferson  County.  Ala 
Wenatchee.  Wash 


Line  on  the  ground. 

Ice  and  snow  shorted  lines 

69-kv.  transformer  bushing  failed 

Icing  and  galloping  conductors.. 

Galloping  conductors :  lightning  arrester  failures. 

Ground  switch  closed,  cause  unknown 

High  winds  and  ice  storm 

Bus  insulator  failure 

Plane  cut  161-kv.  line  ground  wires 

69-kv.  line  fault;  wind  and  ice  storm 

Lightning,  no  breaker  reclose  power. 

ice  loading  on  69-kv.  line 

Transformer  relayed,  cause  unknown 

Tree  felled  on  115-kv.  line 

Pole  and  insulators  shattered  115-kv.  line.. 

Operator  erroneously  opened  230-kv.  line 

Mann  County,  Calif 230  115-kv.  transformer  bushing  failure. . . 

Newport.  R.I Clamp  failed  during  severe  storm 

Laurel.  Miss Lightning,  faulty  relay  wiring 

Sacramento  County,  Calif...  Translormer  differential  relay 

Iowa  City.  Iowa Obsolete  relay  connections 

Tuscon.  Am Gunshot  severed  46-kv.  line 

Libby.  Mont Helicopter  cut  BPA  115-kv  line 

Cincinnati.  Ohio Jumper  tailed,  relay  .alse  operation 

Cut  Bank,  Mont Faulty  relay 

Eastern  Iowa.  Transposed  relay  connections.     .  . 

Chantilly,  Va Lightning 

Albuquerque,  N,  Mex Erroneous  relay  connections '....'.'. 

Houston,  Tex Operating  error  during  tests... 

Fort  Stockton.  Tex Gunshot.  69-kv.  line  conductor 

Hampton,  Va Bushing  failure  on  regulator 


'  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority. 
One  47  5-mva  furnace  out  mdehnilely  pending  cable  repairs 


Megawatts 
lost 

Customers 

Hours 

Minutes 

3.0 

2,000 

10 

80.0 

80,000 

50 

182.0 

161.720 

37 

38.0 

19.000 

5 

30.0 

13.300 

12 

202,1 

3 

-  12 

35.0 

30.000 

15 

32.7 

9.000 

2 

130.0 

37.000 

15 

6.0 

3.000 

46 

28.5 

6.000 

17 

25.0 

25. 000 

49 

26.8 

19.152 

47 

55.0 

(>) 

18 

55.0 

30. 493 

16 

22.0 

27.000 

54 

35.0 

12,984 

21 

96.3 

20.000 

35 

27.0 

9.500 

40 

75.0 

37.000 

-J 

38.0 

15,000 

41 

30.0 

8.200 

6 

(0 

40.000 

50 

92.0 

30.000 

17 

33.0 

20.000 

8 

3,8 

2.700 

62,0 

23.000 

38 

5.0 

2.500 

50.9 

4 

36 

32.5 

5.000 

21 

27.9 

10.138 

43 

465.0 

3 

0 

37.  u 

32.000 

35 

25.11 

10.800 

8 

48.0 

16,000 

18 

90.0 

29. 500  . . 

20 

37.0 

18.390 

15 

60.0 

20.000 

58 

11.5 

3.700 

14 

3 

27.4 

10. 100 

9 

12.3 

4.000 

36 

13.5 

8.500 

IS 

.      36.0 

15.000 

13 

30.0 

42.000  ... 

52 

1.000  ... 

18 

8.1 

3.700  ... 

35 

60.0 

40.000  ... 

39 



>  Not  reported. 

Source:  Federal  Power  Commission  press  release.  Aug  15  1968.  No  15670. 
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ExHmrr  VI 
[PYom  Federal  Power  Commission  press 
release.  No.  15670,  Aug.  15,  1968) 
Brief  Descriptions  of  Electric  Power  Inter- 
ruptions   Reported    Between    January    1 
AND  June  30,  1968 

1.  Lebanon  Municipal  Electric  System — 
Ohio — January  3,  1968:  A  blown  fuse  on  a 
battery  charger  at  the  Lebanon  generating 
station  resulted  in  low  battery  voltage  and 
failure  of  two  generator  breakers  to  close, 
causing  an  interruption  to  all  2000  custom- 
ers of  the  municipal  system  with  a  load  of 
3.000  kilowatts  for  periods  of  40  minutes  to 
two  hours  and  10  minutes.  The  trip  colls  on 
the  two  breakers  were  damaged. 

2.  San  Antonio  Public  Service  Board — 
Texas — January  3,  1968:  A  racoon  shorted  a 
transformer  at  the  Comal  power  plant,  creat- 
ing a  12-kv  arc.  The  arc  spread  to  the  ad- 
jacent 69-kv  bus  which  relayed  out  and  in- 
terrupted about  15,000  kilowatts  of  load  on 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority  system. 
This  set  up  oscillations  on  the  San  Antonio 
system  and  the  dispatcher  opened  all  of  San 
Antonio's  interconectlons.  Instability  de- 
veloped before  the  generation  was  balanced 
to  the  loads  and  the  80.000  kilowatt  load  of 
80.000  customers  in  northern  Bexar  county 
was  interrupted  for  periods  up  to  50  minutes. 

3.  Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  Wis- 
consin Electric  Power  Company.  Wisconsin 
Power  &  Light  Company — January  9.  1968: 
At  a  time  when  two  138-kv  lines  were  out  of 
service  for  maintenance,  a  gunshot  severed 
a  third  heavily  loaded  138-kv  line.  This  over- 
loaded and  trapped  out  the  remaining  inter- 
connection between  Wisconsin  Electric  Power 
Company  and  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany. The  resulting  unbalance  of  generation 
and  load  initiated  the  shedding  of  482,000 
kilowatts  of  load  to  about  162.000  customers 
In  eastern  Wisconsin  for  periods  of  23  min- 
utes, to  one  hour  and  19  minutes  except  for 
one  4-kv  circuit  of  Madison  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  which  was  out  for  two  hours  and 
37  minutes. 

4.  Alabama  Power  Company — January  14. 
1968:  A  115-kv  line  conductor  apparently 
was  severed  by  gunshot  resulting  in  a  38,000 
kilowatt  interruption  to  19,000  customers  In 
a  portion  of  Mobile  County,  Alabama  for 
periods  of  40  minutes  to  one  hour  and  5 
minutes. 

5.  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company — 
January  15,  1968:  Icing  conditions  caused  a 
110-kv  line  to  fall,  interrupting  13,300  cus- 
tomers with  a  load  of  30.000  kilowatts  in  the 
Goldsboro,  Klnston  and  La  Grange  area  of 
North  Carolina  for  one  hour  and  2  minutes 
to  two  hours  and  12  minutes. 

6.  Idaho  Power  Company — January  19, 
1968:  A  13-kv  cable  fault  at  Don  Substation 
near  Pocatello,  Idaho  Interrupted  the  202,100 
kilowatt  load  of  three  customers,  Including 
the  Pocatello  Airport.  Service  was  restored 
to  all  but  about  47.500  kilowatts  of  industrial 
electric  furnace  load  in  26  minutes.  After 
temporary  repair  and  testing,  the  balance  of 
the  load  was  restored  but  the  cable  failed 
again  later  in  the  day.  Service  was  restored 
within  one  hour  and  12  minutes  to  all  except 
the  47,  500  kilowatt  furnace  load  which  had 
to  await  permanent  cable  repairs, 

7.  Commonwealth  Edison  Company — Jan- 
uary 31.  1968:  Some  30.000  customers  with  a 
load  of  35.000  kilowatts  In  the  Glendale 
Heights  and  Elk  Grove  Village,  suburbs  of 
Chicago.  Illinois,  were  without  power  for 
periods  of  50  minutes  to  two  hours  and  15 
minutes  when  a  passenger  plane  struck  and 
severed  the  overhead  ground  wires  on  four 
transmission  circuits.  The  plane  landed  safe- 
ly at  Indianapolis,  Indiana  trailing  a  piece 
of  the  ground  wire. 

8.  Georgia  Power  Company — February  3. 
1968:  A  pedestal  type  bus  insulator  at  Gaines- 
ville,  Georgia  substation  cracked,  allowing 
the  bus  to  fall  to  the  steel  support,  causing  a 
phase  to  ground  fault.  Relaying  failed  to  clear 


the  fault,  resulting  In  Interruption  of  32,736 
kilowatts  to  9.000  customers  in  OalneBville 
and  rural  sections  of  Hall  County  for  periods 
up  to  one  hovir  and  2  minutes.  The  41/110 
kv  transformer  was  damaged. 

9.  Eugene  Water  &  Electric  Board — Ore- 
gon— February  8.  1968:  An  operator  at  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration's  Alvey  sub- 
station opened  a  230  kv  disconnect  switch 
which  arced  over  to  ground.  Relays  tripped 
out  the  230  kv  bus  interrupting  100,000  kilo- 
watts of  power  to  Eugene.  Oregon.  Under- 
frequency  load  shedding  on  the  Eugene  sys- 
tem was  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  City's 
hydro  plants  to  serve  the  remaining  load  and 
the  city  lost  the  remaining  30,000  kilowatts 
of  load.  The  full  130,000  kilowatt  service  was 
restored  to  Eugene's  27,000  customers  in  15 
minutes. 

10.  Richland  Center  Municipal — Wiscon- 
sin— February  9.  1968:  Ice  obstructed  the 
condenser  cooling  water  Intake,  shutting 
down  the  generator  and  Interrupting  the 
6.000  kilowatt  load  of  the  City's  3.000  cus- 
tomers for  four  hours  and  46  minutes.  Serv- 
ice restoration  was  aided  by  a  temporary  in- 
terconnection to  the  Richland  Cooperative 
Electric  Association  for  start-up  power. 

11.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority— February 
11,  1968:  About  28,500  kilowatts  of  electric 
service  to  6,000  customers  In  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee  and  surrounding  Washington 
County  was  Interrupted  when  a  current 
transformer  exploded  at  Northeast  substation 
breaking  insulators  and  breaker  bushings. 
Because  of  very  low  temperatures  and  high 
electric  heating  loads,  which  resulted  in  little 
load  diversity,  there  were  problems  in  res- 
toration of  service.  All  load  was  restored 
within  five  hours  and  17  minutes. 

12.  Ohio  Edison  Company — February  11, 
1968:  The  25,000  kilowatt  load  of  25,000  cus- 
tomers in  a  350  square  mile  area  west  and 
northwest  of  Warren,  Ohio  was  interrupted 
for  49  minutes  when  an  apparently  spurious 
control  signal  opened  a  138  kv  air  break 
switch  at  the  unattended  Newton  Falls  sub- 
station. The  resultant  arc  flashed  to  ground 
and  opened  other  circuits  feeding  the  sub- 
station. Operators  sent  to  the  station  found 
no  damage  and  service  was  restored  without 
difficulty. 

13.  Alabama    Power    Company — February 

15.  1968:  More  than  19.000  customers  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Alabama  with  a  total  load  of 
26.750  kilowatts  were  without  power  for  pe- 
riods of  23  minutes  to  one  hour  and  47  min- 
utes, when  the  protective  relays  opened  the 
Leeds  to  Ketona  115  kv  transmission  line.  A 
string  of  Insulators  on  a  tap  line  were  found 
to  be  shattered,  apparently  from  a  flashover. 

14.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority— February 

16.  1968:  Service  was  interrupted  to  customers 
with  a  load  of  55.000  kilowatts  in  three  west- 
ern Tennessee  counties  for  18  minutes  when 
a  switch  support  insulator  flashed  over  from 
an  unknown  cause.  Service  was  restored  by 
bypassing  the  affected  insulator  In  the  Milan 
substation. 

15.  New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Light  Com- 
pany— February  20.  1968:  Multiple  flashovers 
on  13  kv  insulators  at  the  Cannon  Street 
geiierating  station  at  New  Bedford.  Massa- 
chusetts damaged  two  oil  circuit  breakers, 
seven  disconnect  switches  and  30  insulators. 
Operators  opened  the  115  kv  connections,  iso- 
lating the  station  and  its  25  feeders.  Inter- 
rupting 55.000  kilowatts  of  load  affecting 
30,500  customers  in  New  Bedford  and  Dart- 
mouth. Service  was  restored  to  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  customers  in  one  hour  and  51 
minutes  but  some  of  these  customers  were 
again  Interrupted  when  segments  of  the  net- 
work became  overloaded.  All  customers  were 
restored  to  service  in  9  hours  and  16  minutes. 

16.  South  Texas  Electric  Cooperative,  Me- 
dina Electric  Cooperative — February  21.  1968: 
These  two  cooperatives  operate  as  a  pool.  A 
broken  pole  on  a  South  Texas  69-kv  line  pre- 
cipitated an  Interruption  to  the  22.000  kilo- 
watt load  of  27.000  customers  in  the  area  of 
Uvalde,   Texas  on  the   South  Texas  system 


and  6.000  customers  on  the  Medina  system. 
Loss  of  the  South  Texas  line  and  its  load 
caused  Medina's  two  22.000  kilowatt  steam- 
electric  units  to  try  to  pick  up  load.  Tlie  units 
could  not  pick  up  the  load  fast  enough  and 
both  units  along  with  those  of  South  Texas 
tripped  off.  This  was  followed  by  an  explosion 
in  one  of  Medina's  boilers  which  would  re- 
quire 60  to  70  days  to  repair.  Service  to  all 
customers  was  restored  in  two  hours  and  54 
minutes  after  the  initial  disturbance. 

17.  Georgia  Power  Company — February  28. 
1968:  A  115  kv  line  fiUled  and  fell  to  the 
ground  Interrupting  service  to  atjout  13.000 
customers  with  a  load  of  35.000  kilowatts  in 
Smyrna  and  Cobb  Counties,  Georgia  for  21 
minutes. 

18.  Georgia  Power  Company — February  29, 
1968:  A  heavy  snow  storm  was  responsible 
for  transmission  line  outSLges  which  inter- 
rupted the  96.300  kilowatt  load  of  20,000  cus- 
tomers In  Gainesville,  Georgia  and  surround- 
ing areas  for  periods  up  to  one  hour  and 
35  minutes. 

19.  Idaho  Power  Company — March  1.  1968: 
A  69  kv  bushing  failure  on  a  transformer 
at  Nampa.  Idaho  substation  initiated  a  one 
hour  and  40  minute  interruption  of  service 
to  9.500  customers  with  27.000  kilowatts  of 
load. 

20.  Public  Service  Company  of  Oklahoma — 
March  12.  1968:  Icing  conditions  coupled 
with  wind  caused  galloping  conductors  and 
resulted  in  interruptions  to  six  138  kv  lines. 
three  69  kv  lines  and  a  number  of  distribu- 
tion circuits  in  the  area  of  Tulsa,  Vinita, 
Bartlesville  and  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma.  Service 
affecting  37,000  customers  with  a  load  of 
75,000  kilowatts  was  interrupted.  Line  repairs 
were  made  and  services  restored  to  all  but 
about  2,000  customers  with  5,000  kilowatts 
of  load  in  about  7'2  hours.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining 2,000  were  restored  by  the  next 
morning. 

21.  Ohio  Edison  Company— March  12.  1968: 
A  severe  sleet  and  rain  storm  caused  nu- 
merous line  outages  because  of  galloping 
conductors  and  a  lightning  arrestor  failure 
at  Long\-iew  substation,  interrupting  15.000 
customers  with  a  load  of  38,000  kilowatts  in 
the  Mansfield,  Ohio  area  for  41  minutes. 

22.  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Com- 
pany—March 14.  1968:  Approximately  30.000 
kilowatts  of  load  affecting  8.200  customers 
in  ten  communities  in  the  Harrlsburg.  Illi- 
nois area  was  interrupted  when  a  high  speed 
grounding  switch  closed  on  a  138  kv  line 
for  unknown  cause  and  relaying  at  both  ends 
of  the  line  failed  to  clear.  More  remote  re- 
lays cleared  the  faulted  line  and  service  was 
restored  in  one  hour  and  6  minutes. 

23.  Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mex- 
ico— March  20.  1968:  Ice  storms  accompanied 
by  high  winds  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Sandia 
substation  and  interruption  of  40.000  cus- 
tomers in  the  Albuquerque.  Tljeras  and  San 
Antonio.  New  Mexico  areas  for  periods  of  one 
hour  and  1  minute  to  one  hour  and  50 
minutes. 

24.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany— March  21.  1968:  Failure  of  a  33  kv  bus 
support  insulator  at  the  Lloyd  substation 
interrupted  the  92.000  kilowatt  load  of  30.- 
000  customers  in  Lake  and  Geauga  Couniies. 
Ohio  for  17  minutes. 

25.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — March  26. 
1968:  A  light  plane  spreading  fertilizer  cut 
t)oth  groimd  wires  on  a  161  kv  line,  shorting 
out  the  circuit  and  interrupting  service  to 
some  20.000  customers  with  a  load  of  33.000 
kilowatts  in  the  lour  communities  and  the 
rural  area  around  Oxford.  Mississippi  for  one 
hour  and  8  minutes.  The  plane  was  not  seri- 
ously damaged  and  the  pilot  flew  It  from 
the  site. 

26.  Moreau-Grand  Electric  Coop..  Inc. — 
April  3.  1968:  A  temporary  fault  on  a  69  kv 
line  of  the  VJS.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dur- 
ing icing  conditions  and  high  wind  inter- 
rupted th?  entire  2.700  customers  of  the  Co- 
operative in  the  Timber  Lake.  S.D.  area  with 
a  load  of  3.800  kilowatts  for  a  period  of  one 
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hour.  Difficulty  In  radio  oommunlcatlons  de- 
layed getting  an  operator  to  the  unattended 
Eagle  Butte  substation  and  extended  the 
length  of  the  out-age.  No  facilities  were  dam- 
aged. 

27  Snohomish  County  PUD  No.  1 — April 
16.  1968:  A  lightning  stroke  on  the  115  kv 
line  supplying  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's Sno-Klng  substiitlon  Interrupted  the 
62.000  kilowatt  load  of  23.000  customers  of 
the  PUD  in  South  Snohomish  County.  Wash- 
ington. Auxiliary  power  needed  for  remote 
reclosure  of  the  Sno-King  breaker  depended 
upon  the  substation  being  energized  and  the 
38  minute  delay  resulted  from  necessity  of 
sending  an  operator  to  the  unattended  sub- 
station. A  motor  generator  has  now  been  In- 
stalled to  supply  emergency  axixlllary  power. 

28.  Moreau-Grand  Electric  Coop..  Inc. — 
April  15,  1968:  Ice  loading  on  the  69  kv  line 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  concur- 
rently with  the  breaking  of  poles  and  con- 
ductors on  the  7  2  kv  lines  of  the  Coopera- 
tive resulted  in  the  loss  of  electric  service 
to  all  of  Che  Cooperative's  2,500  customers  In 
and  around  Timber  Lake.  South  Dakota  with 
a  load  of  about  5.000  kilowatts.  Service  from 
the  USBR  was  restored  in  seven  hours.  The 
outage  was  not  reported  for  8  days  because 
telephone  and  telegraph  facilities  were  also 
out  of  service  At  the  time  of  the  report 
about  ICWiustomers  on  twenty  7.2  kv  lines 
were  still  without  electric  service. 

29  Gulf  States  Utilities  Company— April 
18.  1968:  Transformer  differential  relays  In- 
terrupted service  for  unknown  cause  to  four 
industrial  customers  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana, for  36  minure.s.  The  load  totalled  50.900 
kilowatts. 

30.  Georgia  Power  Company — April  18. 
1968:  A  tree  felled  into  a  US  kv  line  inter- 
rupted the  32.500  kilowatt  load  of  5.000  cus- 
tomers in  portions  of  Newton  and  Rockdale 
Counties.  Georgia  for  28  minutes,  some  2,000 
kilowatts  of  which  remained  out  for  one 
hour  and  21  minutes. 

31  Alabama  Power  Company — April  24. 
1968:  A  portion  of  Jefferson  County.  Ala- 
bama, experienced  .i  power  Interruption  for 
43  minutes  when  a  115  kv  line  pole  and  all 
three  insulator  .strings  were  found  .shattered. 
The  load  of  the  10.138  customers  were  first 
reported  to  be  27.900  kilowatts  but  was  later 
revised  to  about  23.000  kilowatts. 

32.  Douglas  County  PUD — Washington- 
May  6,  1968:  Three  industrial  customers  with 
a  load  of  465.000  kilowatts  were  without 
power  for  60  minutes  when  an  operator  at 
Rocky  R«ach  hydroelectric  station  errone- 
ously opened  the  PUD's  230  kv  line. 

33.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company — May 
10.  1968:  Failure  of  a  bushing  on  a  230  115 
lev  transformer  interrupted  37.000  kilowatts 
of  load  for  32.000  customers  in   Marin  and 


Sonoma  Counties,  California,  for  periods  of 
13  to  35  minutes. 

34.  Newport  Electric  Corporation — May  22, 
1968:  A  flashover  during  a  severe  electrical 
storm  caused  failure  of  a  terminating  clamp 
on  a  69  kv  Interconnection  with  Montaup 
Electric  Company,  Interrupting  the  25,000 
kilowatt  load  of  some  10,800  customers  In 
the  Newport,  Mlddletown  and  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island  area  for  periods  of  15  min- 
utes to  one  hour  and  8  minutes.  The  inter- 
ruption was  prolonged  due  to  a  parallel 
line  being  out  of  service  for  reconductorlng. 

35.  Mississippi  Power  Company — May  30, 
1968:  Lightning  severed  overhead  ground 
wires  which  faulted  the  conductors  on  a 
115  kv  line.  The  breaker  at  the  Laurel  end  of 
the  line  stuck,  which  caused  all  of  the  break- 
ers on  the  backup  protection  to  op>en  in- 
terrupting the  48.000  kilowatt  load  of  16.000 
customers  In  the  Laurel  and  Meridian.  Mis- 
sissippi division  of  the  company  for  18  min- 
utes. Failure  of  the  Laurel  breaker  was 
later  found  to  be  due  to  Improper  relay  wir- 
ing. 

36.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dis- 
trict— June  2,  1968:  Differential  and  fault 
pressure  relays,  because  of  a  fault  within 
a  transformer  at  Hedge  substation,  inter- 
rupted the  90.000  kilowatt  load  of  29,500 
customers  In  the  Carmlchael,  California  area 
and  the  southern  part  of  Sacramento 
County  for  20  minutes. 

37.  Iowa  Illinois  Gas  &  Electric  Company — 
June  3,  1968:  While  one  of  the  two  lines 
supplying  Iowa  City.  Iowa  and  vicinity  was 
out  of  service  for  maintenance,  transformer 
differential  relay  action  removed  the  sec- 
ond circuit  because  of  obsolete  relay  con- 
nections Interrupting  the  37,000  kilowatt 
load  of  18,390  customers  for  one  hour  and 
15  minutes. 

38.  Tuscon  Gas  &  Electric  Company — June 
3.  1968:  Rifle  fire  severed  a  46  kv  circuit  near 
Tuscon.  Arizona's  eastern  city  limits.  The  46 
kv  breaker  did  not  operate  to  Isolate  this 
circuit  and  the  138  kv  breaker  supplying  this 
and  three  other  46  kv  circuits  relayed  out 
Interrupting  20,000  customers  In  a  60  square 
mile  area  of  the  city  with  a  load  of  60,000 
kilowatts.  The  supervisory  control  for  re- 
closing  the  unattended  138  kv  breaker  was 
blocked  out  for  unexplained  reasons  result- 
ing In  a  58  minute  outage  while  an  operator 
was  sent  to  close  the  breaker.  The  manufac- 
turer of  the  supervisory  equipment  was 
called  in  to  Inspect  the  equipment  to  de- 
termine the  reasons  for  the  abnormaltles. 

39.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company — Jime 
7.  1968:  A  helicopter  severed  a  115  kv  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  line  supplying 
Pacific's  isolated  Llbby,  Montana  service  area 
consisting  of  3.700  customers  and  11,500 
kilowatts  of  load.  The  J.  Niels  Mill  generat- 


ing station  picked  up  about  1,500  kilowatts 
over  a  33  kv  line  but  the  balance  of  the 
Llbby  area  was  without  power  for  14  hours 
and  3  minutes. 

40.  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Company — 
June  17,  1968:  Failure  of  a  Jumper  on  the 
terminal  pole  of  a  69  kv  line  near  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  faulted  the  line  which  relayed  out  as 
designed.  However,  this  Initiated  the  trip- 
out  of  another  circuit  on  a  pilot  wire  relay 
for  causes  that  have  not  been  determined 
This  interrupted  the  27.400  kilowatt  load  of 
10,100  customers  in  a  26  square  mile  area 
between  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  for  pe- 
riods up  to  one  hour  and  9  minutes. 

41.  Glacier  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. — June 
19,  1968:  A  faulty  relay  at  the  Bureau  ot 
Reclamation's  Shelby,  Montana  substation 
tripped  the  radial  116  kv  line  supplying  the 
entire  12.300  kilowatt  load  of  the  4,000  cus- 
tomers of  the  Cooperative  in  Cut  Bank  and 
surrounding  Glacier  County,  Montana.  The 
Cooperative  was  without  power  for  36 
minutes. 

42.  Eastern  Iowa  Light  and  Power  Coopera- 
tive— June  22.  1968:  A  differential  relay  at 
Montpeller  generating  station  tripped,  ap- 
parently because  of  transposed  connectlon.s 
on  a  new  installation,  interrupting  13,500 
kilowatts  of  power  supply  to  8,500  ctistomers 
in  seven  eastern  Iowa  counties  between  the 
cities  of  Davenport,  Iowa  City  and  Burlington 
for  one  hour  and  15  minutes. 

43.  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Company — 
June  24,  1968:  A  lightning  surge  tripped  a 
differential  relay  on  the  115/34  kv  trans- 
former at  Dulles  substation  interrupting  elec- 
tric service  to  Reston,  Chantilly  and  Hern- 
don.  Virginia,  affecting  the  36.000  kilowatt 
load  of  15.000  customers  for  one  hour  and  13 
minutes.  The  transformer  was  not  damaged. 

44.  Public  Service  Company  of  New 
Mexico — June  24.  1968:  An  erroneous  differ- 
ential relay  connection  combined  with  a  fault 
on  an  adjacent  line  tripped  a  230  115  kv 
transformer  interrupting  42.000  electric  cus- 
tomers in  northern  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 
for  periods  ranging  from  16  minutes  to  52 
minutes. 

45.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Company — 
June  25,  1968:  An  inadvertent  breaker  op- 
eration during  a  period  of  relay  testing  In- 
terrupted 1,000  customers  with  a  load  of 
30.000  kilowatts  in  a  one  mile  square  area  of 
downtown  Houston.  Texas  for  18  minutes. 

46.  Community  Public  Service  Company — 
June  25.  1968:  A  69  kv  line  was  disrupted  by 
gunshot  intermpting  the  8.100  kilowatt  load 
of  3.700  customers  in  the  Fort  Stockton- 
Sanderson.  Texas  area  for  35  minutes. 

47.  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Company — 
June  26.  1968:  Failure  of  a  regulator  bushing 
interrupted  electric  service  to  40.000  cus- 
tomers with  a  60,000  kilowatt  load  in  north- 
ern Hampton.  Virginia,  for  39  minutes. 
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No. 


Dale    Utility 


Location 


Kepoited  initialing  event 


July     3 

July     9 

July    13 

July    16 

July    17 

July    18 

July   19 

8 

July  23 

9 

July  25 

lU 

.do  ... 

11 
12 

July  27 

13 

Au(.    1 

14 

Aug.    7 

it) 

.-do.... 

16 

-do... 

17 

Aug.    8 

18 

Aug.  10 

19 

Aug.  13 

20 

Aug.  16 

Louisiana  PoAcr  4  Light  Co Houma,  La     Lightning,  reversed  relay  leads 

Carolina  Power  £  Light  Co Oeko,  N.C...  Cross  arm  broke  in  high  wind 

do.  Wake  Forest,  N.C Lightning 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co Waterloo,  Iowa Lightning,  lire  in  switching  equipment 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co Pottsville,  Pa Lightning... 

Duke  Power  Co Greensboro.  N.C Potential  transformer-cascading  100  kilovoits 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co Bennettsville,  N.C Lightning,  115-kilovolts  conductor  down 

Wash  nglon  I  nd.  municipal Washington,  I  nd .  Stal  on  service  transformer  bushing  .     ... 

Navopache  Electric  Coop.,  Inc Arizona-New  Mexico Trouble  on  Arizona  Public  Service  69-kilovolt  line. 

Garkane  Power  Association Kanab,  Utah Lightning  blew  69-kilovolt  transformer  fuse  .     . 

South  Carolina  Public  Service  Authority Myrtle  Beach,  S.C 115-kilovolt  line  connector  failed 

Savannah  Electric  S  Power  Co Savannah,  Ga Overload-low  voltage  tripped  generators    

Duke  Power  Co Rock  Hill,  S.C Operating  error,  disconnect  flashover 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority Newport,  Tenn Lightning. 


Tree  fell  on  23a-kilovolt  line  in  CanwM. 


Gulf  Slates  Utilities  Co Huntsville,  Te« Lightning  arrestor  tailed 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamatkin Nebraska  and  Dakota.  .        Wind  and  tornado 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  et  al Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 

Montana 

Pacific  Power  i  Light  Co Enterprise,  Oreg Lightning,  bus  insulators  failed.  . 

Idaho  Power  Co Sotitheastern  Idaho .  Li|htning.  transformer  damaged-. 

Commonwealth  Edijoo  Co Chictto,  III. Lightning  struck  138-kilovollIine. 


Duration 

Megawatts 

lost 

Customers 

Hours 

Minutes 

S5.0 

25,000 

1 

20 

42.0 

925  .. 

53 

2S.0 

5, 500 

44 

sao 

25,000 

4 

17 

65.0 

25.000 

1 

56^ 

500.0 

128.000     . 

49 

26.0 

3.800  .. 

58 

14,0 

6,100 

51 

30 

10.0 

6,900 

1 

55 

3.2 

700  . 

30 

sao 

16,000 

1 

51 

140.0 

25,000 

7 

30 

40.0 

7  .. 

17 

310 

'2  . 

30 

43.0 

7,380 

53 

1,400.0 

<'i 

1 

54 

>  731.0 

285,000 

1 

30 

6.6 

2,800 

2 

loao 

30,000 

31 

70.2 

100.000 

1 

25 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tj»ble. 
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Duration 


No. 


Date    Utility 


Location 


Reported  initiating  event 


21    Aug.  21    Gulf  States  Utilities  Co East  Baton  Rouge,  La — 

22.     do  ..  Alabama  Power  Co Foley,  Ala.. 

23  Aug.  23    Georgia  Power  Co Cobb-Fulton  Counties,  Ga 

24  Aug.  28    Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District Sacramento,  Calif 

25  Sept   4    Alabama  Power  Co Southwestern  Alabama  _. 

26  do      .  Tallahassee  filunicipal Tallahassee,  Fla. 

27  Sept  21     Kansas  City  Municipal Kansas  City,  Kans. 

28  SepL29    Orange  Si  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc.- New  York-New  Jersey 

boundary. 


Lightning  tripped  e9-kilovolt  line 

Tree  on  1 15-kilovolt  line  in  severe  weather 

Lightning  damaged  115-kilovolt  line  insulators. 

Transformer  bushing  failure 

Tree  felled  into  115-kilovolt  line 

Lost  boiler  fires,  reason  unknown 

Lightning  damaged  a  switch  insulator 

Generator  relayed  out-bearing  vibration 


Megawatts 

lost 

Customers 

36.0 

3,000 

28.0 

7,000 

4a  0 

la  140 

65.0 

40.000 

42.2 

19,240 

sao 

28,400 

eao 

10,000 

151.0 

136,484 

Hours       Minutes 


40 
33 
39 
53 
29 
45 
20 
24 


I  The  2  municipal  customers  of  Newport  and  Sevierville  with  a  total  of  19,300  meters. 
■  Not  reported. 


3  An  additional  300  0  megawatts  was  interrupted  on  Vancouver  Island  in  Canada. 
Source:  Federal  Power  Commission  Press  Release.  Oct.  25,  1968,  No.  15791. 


Exhibit   VIII 
(From    Federal    Power    Commission    Press 

Release  No.  15791,  Oct.  25,   1968) 
Brief  Descriptions  op  Electric  Power  In- 
terruptions Reported  Between  July  1  and 
September  30,  1968 

1.  Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company- 
July  3,  1968:  A  line  to  ground  fault  on  a  138 
kllovolt  line  caused  by  lightning  interrupted 
the  55,000  kilowatt  load  of  25.000  customers 
in  the  Houma-Amella,  La.,  area  for  23  min- 
utes. Some  delay  in  restoring  service  re- 
sulted from  reversed  relay  leads  which 
opened  the  breaker  on  another  line. 

2.  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company — July 
9,  1968:  A  110  kllovolt  line  cross-arm  broke 
during  a  high  wind.  Interrupting  electric 
service  to  925  customers  in  the  Delco,  N.C, 
vicinity  for  57  minutes.  About  42,000  kilo- 
watts of  load  was  lost. 

3.  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company — July 
13,  1968:  Lightning  initiated  the  interrup- 
tion of  110  and  66  kllovolt  lines  supplying 
Prankllnton,  Louisburg,  Sprlnghope  and 
Wake  Forest,  N.C,  affecting  5.500  customers 
with  a  load  of  25,000  kilowatts  for  periods 
of  27  to  44  minutes. 

4.  Iowa  Public  Service  Company — July  16, 
1968:  Lightning  started  a  fire  in  the  4  kilo- 
volt  swltchgear  and  control  cables  of  May- 
nard  station,  interrupting  the  50,000  kilo- 
watt load  of  25,000  customers  In  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  as  much  as  four  hours  and  17 
minutes. 

5.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Company — 
July  17.  1968:  A  severe  electrical  storm 
caused  relaying  on  the  66  kllovolt  bus  of 
Pishback  substation  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  inter- 
rupting 25,000  customers  with  a  load  of  65,- 
000  kilowatts.  About  one-fifth  of  the  custo- 
mers In  the  Cressona,  Pine  Grove  and 
Schuylkill  Haven  area  were  restored  in  58 
minutes.  About  four-fifths  had  been  re- 
stored at  the  time  of  the  outage  report,  one 
hour  and  56  minutes  after  the  Interruption 
began. 

6.  Duke  Power  Company — July  18,  1968: 
The  failure  of  a  potential  transformer  re- 
layed out  a  100  kllovolt  line  in  north-central 
North  Carolina.  A  parallel  circuit  relayed  out 
due  to  overload.  An  almost  simultaneous 
fault  opened  another  100  kllovolt  line  40 
miles  away,  followed  by  several  other  100 
kllovolt  circuits  which  tripped  from  the  re- 
sulting overload.  The  Dan  River  steam-elec- 
tric generating  station  was  manually  sep- 
arated from  the  system  to  save  it  from  being 
shut  down.  Some  128.000  customers  with 
500.000  kilowatts  of  load  in  the  Greensboro- 
High  Point-Burlington  area  were  without 
electric  service  for  49  minutes. 

7.  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company — July 
18,  1968:  A  115  kllovolt  line  conductor  failed 
during  a  lightning  storm,  interrupting  the 
26,000  kilowatt  load  of  3,800  customers  in  the 
Bennettsnlle,  McCalls  and  Society  Hill  area 
of  North  Carolina  for  periods  of  16  minutes 
to  58  minutes, 

8.  Washington,  Indiana,  Municipal — July 
23,  1968:  The  entire  city  system,  with  about 
6.100  customers  and  14,000  kilowatts  of  load, 
was  Interrupted  when  a  generating  station 


service  transformer  failed  and  tubes  In  two  of 
the  four  boilers  were  damaged.  Partial  resto- 
ration began  13  hours  after  start-up  power 
was  received  through  distribution  lines  of  a 
cooperative.  Available  power  was  rotated  to 
various  circuits  on  a  four-hour  schedule.  Full 
restoration  was  made  in  51  hours  and  30 
minutes,  when  emergency  connection  was 
made  to  a  nearby  utility  line  through  a  port- 
able substation. 

9.  Navopache  Electric  cooperative.  Inc. — 
July  25,  1968:  the  entire  10,000  kilowatt  load 
of  the  6,900  customers  was  without  service 
for  one  hour  and  55  minutes  due  to  trouble 
on  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Company  sys- 
tem which  supplies  the  Cooperative  over  a  69 
kllovolt  line. 

10.  Garkane  Power  Association — July  25, 
1968:  Lightning  knocked  out  the  fuse  on  the 
69  kllovolt  transformer  at  the  Fredonla  sub- 
station Interrupting  the  3.200  kilowatt  load 
of  700  ctLstomers  for  30  minutes  In  the  Fre- 
donia  and  Colorado  City,  Ariz.,  and  Knab  and 
Ordervllle,  Utah  areas.  Garkane's  peak  load  in 
1967  was  4.466  kilowatts. 

11.  South  Carolina  Public  Service  Author- 
ity— July  27.  1968:  A  T-connector  on  a  115 
kllovolt  line  failed  interrupting  the  80.000 
kilowatt  load  of  16.000  customers  In  the  Con- 
way. Myrtle  Beach,  Georgetown,  t.C.  area  for 
periods  up  to  one  hour  and  51  minutes. 

12.  Savannah  Electric  Company — July  27, 
1968:  low  voltage,  resulting  from  lack  of  gen- 
erating capacity  when  high  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures caused  the  load  to  exceed  expec- 
tations, tripped  boiler  auxiliaries  on  one  gen- 
erating unit,  followed  by  loss  of  fuel  to  an- 
other unit  due  to  high  gas  pressure,  and  loss 
of  a  third  unit  due  to  overload.  Load  was 
manually  shed,  interrupting  140.000  kilowatts 
of  load  to  25.000  customers  for  periods  up  to 
seven  and  one-half  hours. 

13.  Duke  Power  Company — August  1.  1968: 
An  operating  error  which  resulted  in  a  flash- 
over  that  damaged  a  disconnect  switch  in- 
terrupted the  40,000  kilowatt  load  of  seven 
industrial  customers  at  Rock  Hill.  S.C.  for 
17  minutes. 

14.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority— August  7, 
1968:  Lightning  struck  a  115  kllovolt  line  In- 
terrupting the  33.000  kilowatt  load  of  the 
Newport  and  Sevierrtlle,  Tenn.,  municipal 
systems  which  are  supplied  by  TVA.  The 
lightning  welded  the  contacts  closed  on  the 
relay,  resulting  in  a  30-minute  outage  while 
the  relay  was  removed  so  that  the  line  could 
be  reenergized. 

15.  Gulf  States  UtiUty  Company — August 
7.  1968:  Failure  of  a  13  kllovolt  lightning  ar- 
restor during  a  storm  tripped  the  69  kllovolt 
bus  at  Huntsville.  Texas  substation  Inter- 
rupting 7,380  customers  with  a  load  of  about 
43.000  kilowatts  for  periods  of  40  to  53  min- 
utes in  the  Huntsville.  Conroe.  Willis,  and 
Richards  sections  of  the  Company's  Nava- 
sota  Texas  Division. 

16.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Black  Hills 
Power  &  Light  Company,  Otter  Tall  Power 
Company,  Cherry-Todd  Electric  Cooperative, 
Nebraska  Public  Power  System — August  7, 
1968:  Winds  of  more  than  100  miles  per  hour 
that  damaged  towers  on  a  230  kllovolt  line 
were  followed  two  hours  later  by  a  tornado 


which  felled  towers  on  other  230  and  115 
kllovolt  lines  in  South  Dakota,  precipitating 
a  cascading  power  failure  that  interrupted 
1.000,000  kilowatts  of  load  on  the  Bureaus 
Missouri  River  Basin  System.  The  Black  Hills 
Power  &  Light  Company  In  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming,  Otter  Tall  Power  Company  in 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  Cherry-Todd 
Electric  Cooperative  in  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska  and  the  Nebraska  Public  Power 
System  were  affected.  The  entire  state  of 
South  Dakota  was  without  power  and  the 
Nebraska  system  dropped  400,000  kilowatts 
by  automatic  load-shedding.  Interruptions 
lasted  for  periods  of  2  minutes  to  one  hour 
and  54  minutes. 

17.  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  Idaho 
Power  Company,  Montana  Power  Company, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration — August  8, 
1968:  A  tree  fell  on  a  230  kllovolt  line  Inter- 
rupting a  300.000  kilowatt  load  of  the  British 
Columbia  Hydroelectric  system  on  Vancouver 
Island.  This  set  up  oscillations  causing  the 
Western  Interconnection  to  break  up  Into 
nine  to  eleven  islands.  A  total  of  731.000  kilo- 
watts of  load  was  lost  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,  through  automatic  load- 
shedding on  low  frequency  relays.  Much  of 
this  was  interruptlble  industrial  load,  but  at 
least  285,000  customers,  mostly  in  Utah,  were 
without  power  for  periods  ranging  from 
momentary  interruptions  to  one  hour  and 
30  minutes.  A  new  generating  unit  running 
on  tests  at  Utah's  Naughton  station  tripped 
out  on  overspeed  and  its  auxiliaries  failed, 
damaging  Its  bearings. 

18.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company — Au- 
gust 10,  1968:  Lightning  damaged  bus  sup- 
port insulators  at  the  Enterprise,  Oreg.,  sub- 
station interrupting  the  6,600  kilowatt  load 
of  2.800  customers  on  the  Enterprise  system 
for  two  hours.  The  Enterprise  system  is 
served  by  a  radial  69  kllovolt  line  from  La 
Grande. 

19.  Idaho  Power  Company — August  13, 
1968:  Lightning  damaged  a  transformer  in 
the  Pleasant  Valley  substation  interrupting 
the  100,000  kilowatt  load  of  30,000  customers 
In  southeastern  Idaho  for  31  minutes.  The 
outage  was  prolonged  by  the  loss  of  all  com- 
munications due  to  the  severity  of  the 
lightning. 

20.  Commonwealth  Edison  Company — Au- 
gust 16.  1968:  Lightning  struck  138  kllovolt 
line  interrupting  100.000  customers  with  a 
load  of  70,200  kilowatts  in  the  north  central 
part  of  Cliicago,  111.,  for  periods  ranging  from 
41  minutes  to  one  hour  and  25  minutes. 

21.  Gulf  States  Utilities  Company— August 
21,  1968:  Lightning  which  tripped  out  a  69 
kllovolt  line  and  flashed  over  to  an  under- 
built 13  kllovolt  circuit  Interrupted  several 
distribution  substations  supplying  36.000  kil- 
owatts to  3.000  customers  in  a  section  of 
East  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  for  40  minutes.  The 
13  kllovolt  circuit  has  been  lowered  to  give 
greater  clearance  from  the  69  kllovolt  line. 

22.  .Mabama  Power  Company — August  21. 
1968:  A  tree  is  believed  to  have  contacted  the 
radial  115  kllovolt  line  from  Silver  Hill  to 
Foley  during  severe  weather  tripping  the  line 
out  of  service  and  interrupting  the  28.000 
kilowatt    load    of    7.000    customers    in    and 
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around   Foley.   Ala.,   for  two  hours   and  33 
minutes. 

23.  Georgia  Power  Company — August  23, 
1968:  Lightning  caused  an  insulator  failure 
on  a  115  kllovolt  line  interrupting  the  40.000 
kilowatt  load  of  10.140  customers  in  portions 
of  Cobb  and  Fulton  Counties.  Ga  .  for  periods 
up  to  39  minutes. 

24.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dis- 
trict— August  28.  1968:  Failure  of  a  trans- 
former bushing  at  Elverta  substation  resulted 
In  a  53-mlnute  Interruption  of  electric  serv- 
ice to  40.000  customers  In  northern  Sacra- 
mento County,  Calif.,  with  a  load  of  65.000 
kilowatts. 

25.  Alabama  Power  Company — September 
4.  1968:  A  contractor  felled  a  tree  into  a  115 
kllovolt  line  in  southwestern  Alabama  In- 
terrupting the  42.180  kilowatt  load  of  19.240 
customers  In  parts  of  Wilcox.  Clarke.  Choc- 
taw and  Washington  Counties  for  one  hour 
and  29  minutes. 


26.  Tallahassee.  Florida  Municipal  Electric 
System — September  4,  1968:  Electric  service 
to  the  entire  28.400  customers  of  the  Isolated 
Tallahassee  Municipal  electric  system  waa 
Interrupted  when  fire  was  lost  under  two 
of  the  power  plant  boilers.  System  load  at  the 
time  of  the  Interruption  was  between  45,000 
and  50.000  kilowatts.  Some  customers  were 
without  service  for  periods  up  to  five  and 
three-quarters  hours. 

27.  Kansas  City.  Kansas  Municipal  Electric 
System — September  21,  1968:  Lightning  dam- 
aged an  insulator  on  a  69  kllovolt  disconnect 
switch  at  the  Quindaro  steam-electric  gen- 
erating station's  substation  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  the  69  kllovolt  circuit  and  discon- 
necting both  of  the  city's  generating  stations 
from  their  load,  but  the  city's  Intercon- 
nection with  the  adjacent  utility  held.  A 
total  of  60,000  kilowatts  of  load.  17.000  of 
which  was  a  single  Industrial  customer,  was 
Interrupted  for  periods  of  15  minutes  to  one 
hour  and  20  minutes.  The  city  has  aboiit 
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45.000  customers  with  a  system  peak  load 
of  about  275,000  kilowatts,  indicating  that 
some  lO.OOO  customers  may  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  outage. 

28.  Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities.  Incorpo- 
rated— September  28.  1968:  The  180.000  kilo- 
watt unit  No.  4  at  Lovett  generating  station 
tripped  out  due  to  an  erroneous  Indication 
of  bearing  vibration  at  a  time  when  Orange 
&  Rockland's  138  kllovolt  tie  line  with  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company  was  out  of  serv- 
ice for  line  work.  The  resulting  deficiency  of 
power  supply  relayed  out  the  remaining 
115  kllovolt  tie  line  to  Central  Hudson  Gas 
&  Electric  Corporation  and  the  system  col- 
lapsed. Some  of  Orange  &  Rockland's  136.484 
customers  in  southern  New  'Vork  and  north- 
ern New  Jersey,  with  a  Sunday  afternoon  load 
of  151.000  kilowatts  were  Interrupted  for 
periods  of  36  minutes  to  two  hours  and  24 
minutes.  The  generator,  apparently  undam- 
aged, was  returned  to  service. 


Number    Date 


Utility  and  location 


Reported  initiating  event 


Megawatts 
lost 


Cus- 
tomers 


Duration- 


Hours 


1 

Oct 

2 

3 

4 

Nov 

b 

Nov. 

6 

Nov 

7 

8 

Nov 

9 

Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

11 

Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

15 

Dec. 

16 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

18 

Dec 

19 

Dec. 

3 City  of  Tacoma.  Tacoma.  Wash 

do Alabama  Power  Co,  Auburn  Ala.. 

do Salt  River  Project.  Phoenix.  Ariz 

.7 Georgia  Power  Co.,  Gainesville.  Ga 

8 New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 

Corp  .  Lockport.  NY. 

9 Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Enterprise.  Oreg 

do Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Victorville.  Calif 

.  12 Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  (2  outages),  Northern  Virginia .. 

15 Austin  Electric  Department,  city  of.  Austin.  Tex 

.  19 Alabama  Power  Co..  Sylacauga.  Ala.  

3 Sacramento  Municipal  Utilities.  District,  Sacramento,  Calif 

9 Tennessee  Valley  Auttioiity,  Milan.  Tenn 

U Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana.  Lafayette.  Ind 

12 Northeast  Missouii   Electric  Power  Cooperative.   Northeast 

Missouri-Southeast  Iowa. 

14 Marquette  Department  of  Light  &  Power,  Marquette,  Mich 

15. Greenville  Municipal.  Greenville,  Tex. 

22 Iowa  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

29. Lower  Valley  Power  &  Light.  Jackson.  Wyo 

31 Public  Utility  Distiict  No.  1,  Grays  Harbor  County,  Wash.. 

Aberdeen,  Wash. 


Flashover  on  115-kv.  insulator 80.0 

Relay  probably  shorted  by  wireman 58.0 

Tornado  broke  69-kv  line  poles 75.  0 

Squirrel  shorted  bus  at  Gainesville  substation 73.  0 

Gunshot  115-kv.  insulator— relay  failed 36.  0 

Pole  broke  on  69-kv.  line 5.0 

Vehicle  hit  tower.  2.  115-kv.  lines  out 43.0 

Snow.  ice.  and  wind  on  115-kv.  system 67.  0 

Derailed  tram  faulted  69-kv.  loop 135.0 

Bushing  failed— relayed  115'46-kv.  substation 37. 1 

69-kv.  cable  failed.  Hurley  substation  out 70.  0 

69-i<v.  bus  insulator  tailed 47.  0 

138-kv.  breaker  tailed  to  open 80.  0 

69-kv.  switch  insulator  failed 16.  0 

Water  pump  failed— lost  generators 12.  0 

Lost  generator— boiler  draft  Ian  failed 8.9 

69-kv.  oil  breaker  tailed  to  clear  fault , 65.0 

69-kv.  air  break  switch  connector  failed . ' 10. 0 

Ice  laden  tree  fell  into  69-kv.  line 50.0 


2  

22. 881  1 

20. 000  1 

19.000 

10,700 

2.800  3 

14,500  

11,875  1 

72.000  1 

3.525 

65,000 

■  4 

15.000  ] 

25,000  3 

7.000 

9.272                   2 
100.000                    1 
2,600                   2 
7,800  


Minutes 


30 
24 
27 
21 
33 

10 
29 
23 
30 
32 
36 
28 
35 


50 
30 
25 
17 
40 


>  3  municipal  and  1  cooperative  wholesale  customers  with  about  34.000  consumers. 


Source:  Federal  Power  Commission  Press  Release  Jan.  21,  1969,  No.  15913. 


ExHiBrr  X 
(From  the  Federal  Power  Commission  press 

release.  No.  15913,  Jan.  21.  1969) 
Brief  Descrutions  of  Electric  Power  In- 
terruptions Reported  Between  October  1 
AND  December  31.  1968 

1.  Tacoma,  Washington,  Municipal — Octo- 
ber 3.  1968:  A  flashover  on  a  115  kllovolt  sub- 
station bus  insulator  during  a  heavy  fog  In- 
terrupted the  80.000  kilowatt  load  of  two  in- 
dustrial customers  for  30  minutes. 

2.  Alabama  Power  Company — October  3, 
1968:  A  wireman  working  on  the  switch- 
board at  Nortli  Auburn.  ."Mabama,  substation 
apparently  Inadvertently  tripped  a  relay  re- 
moving the  substation  from  service  and  in- 
terrupting 22.881  customers  surrounding  the 
substation  with  a  load  of  58.000  kilowatts  for 
periods  of  one  hour  and  13  minutes  to  one 
hour  and  24  minutes. 

3.  Salt  River  Project— October  3,  1968: 
Service  was  Interrupted  for  periods  ranging 
from  42  minutes  to  one  hour  and  27  minutes 
for  20.000  customers  with  a  load  of  75.000 
kilowatts  in  northwest  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
when  a  tornado  broke  poles  on  two  of  the 
Project's  69  kllovolt  lines  and  another  utility's 
line  fell  on  a  third  69  kllovolt  line. 

4.  Georgia  Power  Company — November  7, 
1968:  A  squirrel  caused  a  short  on  the  bus 
at  the  Gainesville  115  12  kllovolt  substation 
interrupting  19.000  customers  with  a  73.000 
kilowatt  load  In  Gainesville  and  surrounding 
Hall  County,  Georgia  for  periods  up  to  21 
minutes. 

5.  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corpora- 
tion, Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation — 


November  8,  1968 :  A  flashov^  on  an  Insulator 
that  had  been  damaged  by  rifle  fire  on  a  115 
kllovolt  line  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corporation,  which  suplles  the  Lockport  Dis- 
trict of  the  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 
Corporation,  Interrupted  electric  service  to 
10.700  customers  with  a  load  of  about  36.000 
kilowatts  for  33  minutes  when  local  relaying 
failed.  The  fault  was  cleared  by  back-up  re- 
laying but  no  provision  was  available  to  auto- 
matically transfer  New  York  State's  load  to 
Niagara's  parallel  undamaged  line. 

6.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company — No- 
vember 9,  1968:  A  broken  pole  on  a  69  kilo- 
volt  line  of  California  Pacific  Utilities  Com- 
pany which  supplies  the  Enterprise,  Oregon 
system  of  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company 
Interrupted  the  entire  2.800  customers  of  the 
Enterprise  system  with  a  load  of  5.000  kilo- 
watts for  three  hours  and  10  minutes.  The 
cause  of  the  broken  pole  is  unknown. 

7.  Southern  California  Edison  Company — 
November  9,  1968:  A  vehicle  knocked  down 
a  steel  tower  carrying  two  115  kllovolt  lines 
interrupting  for  29  minutes  the  43.000  kilo- 
watt load  of  14.500  customers  fed  from  the 
Victor  Substation  in  the  Victorville-Apple 
Valley  area  of  California. 

8.  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Company — 
November  12,  1968:  Snow,  icing  and  high 
winds  resulted  In  two  interruptions  during 
the  morning  due  to  trouble  on  the  115  kilo- 
volt  system.  Some  5,825  customers  with  a  42,- 
000  kilowatt  load  in  the  Gordonsville.  Orange 
and  Culpeper  areas  were  without  power  for 
periods  of  58  minutes  to  one  hour  and  23 
minutes  and  6.050  customers  on  the  west  of 
Charlottesville  and  In  Crozet  with  a   total 


load  of  25.000  kilowatts  were  interrupted  for 
periods  of  37  minutes  to  one  hour  and  17 
minutes. 

9.  City  of  Austin.  Texas.  Electric  Depart- 
ment— November  15,  1968:  Derailed  moving 
railroad  freight  cars  knocked  down  a  69  kilo- 
volt  line  segment  of  a  loop  circuit  around 
the  City  of  Austin.  The  resulting  llne-to-llne 
and  line-to-ground  faults  tripped  the  break- 
ers at  the  ends  of  the  line  section  but  addi- 
tional back-up  relays  apparently  operated 
improperly,  resulting  in  a  cascading  failure 
that  interrupted  about  130.000  to  135,000 
kilowatts  of  the  City's  145.000  kilowatt  load, 
leaving  some  72,000  of  the  City's  80,000 
customers  without  power  for  periods  of  3 
minutes  to  ore  hour  and  30  minutes.  The 
City's  two  steam-electric  stations  were  forced 
to  shut  down  but  were  undamaged.  The 
City's  major  interconnection  with  other  sys- 
tems was  out  of  service  for  maintenance  at 
the  time  of  the  interruption. 

10.  Alabama  Power  Company — November 
19.  1968:  A  46  kilovolt  regulating  transformer 
bushing  failure  tripped  out  the  115/46  kilo- 
volt  Sylacauga  substation  Interrupting  the 
37,100  kilowatt  load  of  3.525  customers  in 
portions  of  Tallapoosa,  Clay,  Coosa  and  Talla- 
dega counties  for  32  minutes. 

11.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utilities  Dis- 
trict— December  3,  1968:  A  69  kilovolt  cable 
failed  and  tripped  out  of  service.  Upon  test 
reclosing.  the  main  230/69  kilovolt  trans- 
former, at  Hurley  substation  tripped  on 
pressure  relay,  indicating  damage  to  the 
transformer.  Some  65,000  customers  with  a 
load  of  70,000  kilowatts  served  from  Hurley 
substation  In  northeastern  Sacramento,  Cal- 
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Ifornla  were  without  electricity  for  36  min- 
utes. 

12.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — December 
9.  1968:  Failure  of  a  69  kllovolt  bus  Insulator 
at  the  Milan  Tennessee  substation  tripped 
the  69  kllovolt  bus  and  Interrupted  about 
47.000  kilowatts  of  load  on  the  Humboldt, 
Trenton  and  Milan  municipal  systems  and 
the  Oltjson  County  Cooperative.  The  four 
wholesale  customers  of  TVA  have  about 
34.000  customers.  Service  was  restored  In  16 
to  28  minutes. 

13.  Public  Service  Company  of  Indiana — 
December  11.  1968:  A  138  kilovolt  circuit 
breaker  failed  to  open  and  the  substation  was 
relayed  out  of  service  interrupting  about 
three  quarters  of  the  City  of  Lafayette,  In- 
diana. About  15.000  customers  with  a  load  of 
80.000  kilowatts  were  without  service  for 
periods  of  50  minutes  to  one  hour  and  35 
minutes. 

14.  Northeast  Missouri  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative— December  12,  1968:  Failure  of  an 
insulator  on  a  69  kilovolt  switch,  followed 
by  failure  of  protective  devices  to  Isolate  the 
resulting  ground  fault  caused  the  Interrup- 
tion of  the  16.000  kilowatt  load  of  the  entire 


25,000  customers  of  seven  member  coopera- 
tives in  northeast  Missouri  and  southeast 
Iowa.  Service  was  restored  at  Intervals  rang- 
ing from  3  minutes  to  3  hours. 

15.  Marquette  (Michigan)  Department  of 
Light  &  Power — December  14,  1968:  A  bearing 
failure  on  the  circulating  water  pump  at  the 
City's  steam-electric  plant  followed  by  failure 
of  the  back-up  pump  to  start  automatically 
forced  the  shut-down  of  one  generating  unit 
Interrupting  sen'lce  to  7,000  customers  with 
a  load  of  12,000  kilowatts.  Diesel  units  were 
started  and  service  restoration  begun  in  10 
minutes.  Full  service  was  restored  in  50  min- 
utes after  the  steam-electric  unit  was  re- 
started. 

16.  Greenville  (Texas)  Municipal  Utili- 
ties— December  15.  1968:  While  the  City's 
system  was  operating  isolated  from  the  Texas 
Municipal  Power  Pool  because  of  transmission 
construction  the  forced  draft  fan  safety 
switch  tripped  out  of  service  the  19.000  kilo- 
watt steam-electric  generating  unit  Inter- 
rupting the  8,920  kilowatt  load  of  the  city's 
entire  9,300  customers.  Diesel  units  were 
started   and   began   picking   up   load   in    15 
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minutes.  Diesel  units  could  not  carry  the 
entire  load  but  full  service  was  restored  in 
about  2  hours  and  30  minutes. 

17.  Iowa  Power  and  Light  Company — De- 
cemljer  22.  1968:  Failure  of  a  69  kllovolt  oil 
circuit  breaker  to  clear  a  line  fault  resulted 
In  a  cascading  situation  which  Interrupted 
the  65.000  kilowatt  load  of  100.000  customers 
In  the  Des  Moines  area  for  periods  of  35 
minutes  to  one  hour  and  25  minutes. 

18.  Lower  Valley  Power  &  Light.  Inc. — De- 
cember 29,  1968:  A  faulty  connection  to  a  69 
kllovolt  switch  between  Lower  Valley  sys- 
tem and  Palisades  hydroelectric  project  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  interrupted  10.000 
kilowatts  of  load  in  ancti  around  Jackson. 
Wyoming.  Some  2.600  of  the  system's  4.700 
customers  were  without  service  for  two  hours 
and  17  minutes. 

19.  Grays  Harbor  County  Public  Utility 
District  No.  1 — December  31.  1968:  An  ice 
laden  tree  fell  into  a  69  kilovolt  line  and  the 
resultant  power  surge  opened  a  115  kllovolt 
breaker  Interrupting  the  50.000  kilowatt  load 
of  7,800  customers  south  and  east  of  Aber- 
deen, Washington  for  40  minutes. 


No.    Date 


Utility 


Location 


Cause 


1    Jan. 


Jan.  8 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  26 
.-do  .  . 
Jan.   28 


8  Jan.  30 

9  ...do... 

10  Feb.  16 

11  ...do... 

12  ...do.... 

13  Feb.  17 

14  ...do.... 

15  Feb.  20 

16  Feb.  24 

17  Feb.  26 

18  ...do.... 

19  Mar.    6 

20  Mar.  11 

21  Mar.  14 

22  Mar.  20 

23  Mar.  21 

24  Mar.  24 


Jacksonville    Department    of    Electricity    and    Jacksonville,  Fla 

Water. 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co Beaver  Dam,  Wis 

Interstate  Powei  Co Albeit  Lea.  Minn 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co Builington.  Iowa 

Pacihc  Power  4  LightCo Enterprise.  Oreg 

Lower  Valley  Power  &  Light,  tnc Jackson.  Wyo 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co Eastern  Florida 

Tampa  Electric  Co Tampa,  Fla 

Florida  Power  Corp North  central  Florida 

City  of  Orlando Orlando.  Fla. 

City  of  Jacksonville Jacksonville.  Fla 

Bonneville  Power  Administration Northeast  Washington... 

Alabama  Power  Co Chambers  County,  Ala,. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co Lake  City,  S.C 

do Laurinburg,  N.C 

do Bennettsville.S.C 

do Lumberton,  N.C 

do Sanford.  N.C. 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co    Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Moreau-Grand  Electric  Coop.,  Inc Timber  Lake.  S.  Oak 

New  England  Power  Co Warren.  R.I  

Newport  Electric  Corp Newport.  R.I 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority Southeastern  Tennessee. 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District. Sacramento.  Call 

Georgia  Power  Co Atlanta.  Ga 

Dairyland  Power  Cooperative Genoa.  Wis 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co North  Ba  timore.  Md 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co Mann  County,  Call) 


69-kilovolt  breaker  bushing  failed  

Operating  error  during  maintenance 

Ice  and  wind  caused  69-kilova  t  line  faults 
Ice  on  69-kilovolt  line,  breaker  failed.-  . 
Blizzard  broke  69-kilovolt  insulator  pin  .. 
Blizzard  caused  69-kilovolt  line  fajit 


138  kilovolt  line  fault  caused  incorrect  tripping 
of  Port  Everglades  plant.  Loss  of  generation 
resulted  n  automatic  loadshedding  on  5 
systems. 

Blizzard;  115  kilovolt  fault;  breaker  failed 

Regulator  defect;  115  12-kilovolt  transformer  out. 

Icing  caused  UO-kilovolt  line  failure 

Icing  caused  2  UO-kilovolt  line  failures 

Icing  caused  4  110-kilovolt  line  failures 

Icing  caused  3  1 10-kilovolt  line  failures 

Icing  caused  110-kilovolt  line  failure 

138-k  lovolt  bus  failure:  generator  separation. . . 

Blizzard  broke  69-kilovolt  pole  crossarms 

Storm  caused  115-kilovolt  line  fault 

2  outages;  ice  on  69-kilovolt  lines 

Faulty  transformer  temperature  detector 

Capacitor  switch  failed  at  115-k  lovolt  substation. 

Crane  boom  fell  into  1 15-kilovo  t  line 

161-kilovolt  line  fault;  breaker  tailed. . , 

Faulty  microwave  tripped  115-kilovoit  line 

Ma  function  of  230-kilovolt  bus  relay 


2D  QAURTER 


3D  QUARTER 


41 

July 

1 

42 

July 

3 

43 

July 

4 

44 

July 

6 

45 

July 

lU 

46    July  11 


Gulf  States  Utilities  Co Navisota,  Tex Wire  down  on  138-kilovolt  line 70.0 

Carolina  Power  &  LightCo Fair  Bluff.  N.C Broken  crossarm  on  115-kilovolt  line 38.0 

Toledo  Edison  Co Toledo.  Ohio Tornado  blew  metal  into  138-kilovolt  bus 260.0 

Carolina  Power*  LightCo Fair  Bluff.  N.C Undetermined— 115-kilovolt  line  out 40.0 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co.  and  Texas  Rower  &  Mineral  Wells,  Tex Lost  2  generating  units,  underfrequency  relaying.  151.0 

Light  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico Albuquerque,  N.  Mex Potential  transformer  failure  on  345  kilovolts 0) 


'  Not  reported. 

■  1  cooperative  and  1  industrial  customer. 

'  Revised. 

'  I  industrial,  2  cooperatives,  and  3  municipal  customers. 


'Includes  73.629  distribution  customers  out  for  periods  up  to  3  days. 
Source:  Office  of  Public  Information. 


Duration 


Mega- 
watts lost 

Cus-  - 
tomers 

Hours 

Minutes 

40.0 

8.000 

10.000     . 
12.S00 
15,000    . 

2.800 

2,500  .. 
(')  .. 

SI:: 
\^  ■ 

8.000  .. 

5,000  .. 
12,500 
36,000 
14.000 
11,000 
11.500 
35. 000  . . 

3,000 
23,400 
30,000 

•2  .. 

50.000  .. 

10.019  .. 

18.500 

(')      -- 

250,000 

26 

35.0 

27 

25.0 
32.0 

2 

15-t- 
35 

7.0 
7,5 

2 

18 
49 

310.0 
70.0 
50.0 
42.0 
20.0 
34,0 

37-t- 

20 

34 

24 

11 

SS 

37.0 

21 

30.0 
37.0 
47.0 
80.0 

2 

6-1-  . 

2+  . 

1-H  . 

(') 

0 

40.0 
92.0 

22 

4.5 
41.0 
60.0 
34.0 
64.0 

66 

1 
1 

20 
9 
10 
34 
47 

62.0 

^33 

40.0 
40.0 

1 

5 
34 

375.0 

I 

3 

25  Apr.     4  Montana  Power  Co Great  Falls,  Mont 100-kilovolt   line  cut  by   bullet— faulty  relay 

ckt.  caused  breaker  failure 

26  Apr.    6  Navopache  Electric  Coop.  Inc... McNary.  Ariz Tree  limb  broke  69-kilovolt  conductor 

27  Apr.  13  Northeast  Utilities  System Connecticut Failure  of  115-kilovolt  disconnect  switch . 

28  Apr.  18  Georgia  Power  Co South  central  Georgia Tornado  damaged  115-kilovoll  lines 

29  Apr   20  Moreau-Grand  Electric  Coop..  Inc Timber  Lake.  S.  Dak Wind  and  broken  69-kilovoll  msuation  strand.. 

30  ...do Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co... Auburn.  Wash Car  knxked  down  115-kilavolt  line  pole 

31  Apr.  27  Greenville  Municipa' Lighting  and  Power Greenville,  Tex Tieline  opened  during  a  storm 

32  May     8  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co Cleveland,  Ohio Lightning  caused  138-kilovolt  bus  laulls 

33  May   12  Seattle  Department  of  Lighting Seattle,  Wash ._. Faulty  operation  of  bus  re  ay 

34  May   19  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co Bakersfield,  Calif Operator  error  caused  relay  trip.  

35  May  23  Snohomish  County  PUD  No.  1 Snohomish,  Wash 115-kilovolt  insulation  flashover— breaker  failed. 

36  May  31  Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co Dayton,  Ohio Lightning 

37  June    1  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co Yakima,  Wash Crop  dusting  plane  hit  115-kilovolt  line 

38  June  13  Tennessee  Valley  Authority Columbia,  Tenn 161-kilovolt  transformer  lead  burned  off 

39  June  21  Alabama  Power  Co Auburn,  Ala Snake  shorted  out  44  115-kilovolt  substation 

40  June  26  Kentucky  Utilities  Co Lexington,  Ky Bulldozer  cuased  69-kilovolt  line  fault .  . 


175.0        47,500                1  14 

11.0         7,100               1  43 

352.0     227.000               2  00 

33.9         5.30D                 1  20 

4.0         2.700                1  30 

40.0        18.000    22 

10.5         7.800 30 

350.0      103,000  42 

60.0       32,490 17 

90.0       38.000  26 

37.5         8,000               1  25 

35.0       12,000 19 

36.0       17,000               1  4 

100.0              <6                1  53 

60.0        23.000                1  18 

59.0        22,500  15 

18,000 35 

14,600 43 

:  95, 491              13  24 

14.600 19 

40,000 36 

75,000 W 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  while  disputes  were  continixing 
over  the  location  of  nuclear  powerplants 
In  Vei-mont,  New  York,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  the  eastern  i>art  of  the  Nation 
suffered  another  blackout. 

This  time  it  was  called  selective  load- 
shedding, and  a  complete  blackout  was 
narrowly  averted  because  the  utilities 
were  able  to  reduce  their  voltage  and 
convince  their  customers  to  sharply  re- 
duce their  energy  consumption.  Never- 
theless, many  sections  of  the  Northeast 
were  without  electric  power  at  a  time 
when  it  was  sorely  needed. 

Tliere  is  little  doubt  why  this  near- 
disaster  occurred.  There  was  no  mechan- 
ical mishap  this  time.  Tlie  utihties  ex- 
pected more  of  their  new  plants  to  be  on 
the  line  during  this  period  of  peak  sum- 
mer use,  so  they  had  more  plants  off  the 
line  for  repair  and  maintenance  than  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety  would  allow. 
There  were  not  enough  new  plants  in 
operation  to  take  up  the  slack. 

In  effect,  the  insufficient  planning  of 
the  power  industry,  our  efforts  to  protect 
the  errvironment,  and  the  summer  heat 
had  combined  to  put  an  intolerable  strain 
on  our  current   electric   power  system. 
These  circumstances  should  teach  us  the 
importance  of  better  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  our  electric  power  systems. 
To  produce  a  "clean"  foi-m  of  energy, 
an  electric  generating  plant  pollutes  the 
environment  in  one  way  or  another.  A 
thermal   plant   which   uses   oil   or   coal 
deposits   sulfur   oxides   and   other   pol- 
lutants in  the  atmosphere,  while  a  nu- 
clear theiTOal  facihty  takes  in  water  at 
a  normal  temperature  to  cool  its  reactors 
and  returns  it  at  a  temperature  which 
has  increased  by  as  much  as  30  degrees. 
However,  the  effects  of  electric  gener- 
ating facilities  on  our  environment  are 
not  limited  to  pollution.  Poor  site  selec- 
tion   for   a   hydroelectric    facility   may 
needlessly    ruin    a    unique    canyon    or 
stretch  of  wilderness.  If  a  powerplant  is 
built  in  the  wrong  place,  valuable  recre- 
ational opportunities  may  be  lost  for  peo- 
ple whose  needs  were  not  even  consid- 
ered. And  a  powerplant  may  alter  the 
ecology  of  an  entire  area  without  ob- 
viously polluting  the  environment. 

No  one  wants  to  abandon  the  high 
energy  production  which  supports  the 
society  most  of  us  enjoy.  The  only  ac- 
ceptable answer  to  our  dilemma  is  to 
coordinate  the  resources  of  government 
at  all  levels  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  this 
environmental  threat. 

Some  basic  steps  have  been  taken.  Re- 
gional river  basin  commissions  and  re- 
gional economic  development  commis- 
sions have  been  established.  Various 
environmental  control  agencies  have  be- 
gun to  work  together.  Many  of  these  are 
intergovernmental  organizations  com- 
mitted to  bringing  togetlier  our  human 
and  physical  resources  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  They 
have  demonstrated  the  proper  concern 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
for  resource  development  and  conserva- 
tion, and  they  are  promising  institu- 
tions of  intergovernmental  planning  and 
decisionmaking. 

Nevertheless,  many  problems  remain 
unsolved,  and  many  questions  remain 


imanswered  in  regard  to  the  location 
and  coordination  of  bulk  power  supply 
facilities  and  their  effect  on  the  physical 
environment. 

The  unsolved  problems  and  unan- 
swered questions  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
met  on  one  level  of  government  or  the 
other.  The  traditional  jurisdictional 
boundaries  of  municipalities  and  States 
have  become  blurred  in  the  face  of 
metropolitan  growth,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  of  many  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  have  become  lost  in  the 
complexity  of  environmental  and  tech- 
nological problems.  Furthermore,  the 
States  and  cities  often  find  themselves 
without  the  expertise  or  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  site  selection  or 
power  coordination  problems  of  growing 
electric  generating  systems. 

Regulation  of  these  activities  and 
achievement  of  the  environmental  quali- 
ty desired  should  be  left  to  the  public 
in  the  communities  and  the  areas  which 
will  be  affected.  No  set  of  national  stand- 
ards will  ever  take  into  account  the  many 
unique  and  local  considerations  which 
should  be  part  of  the  basis  for  these  deci- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  the  reliability 
and  adequacy  of  electric  power  supply — 
questions  which  cannot  really  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  environmental  qual- 
ity issues — are  the  legitimate  subject  for 
national  p)erformance  standards,  since 
so  much  of  our  generating  capacity  is 
interconnected  and  interdependent. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day recognizes  the  unique  intergovern- 
mental issues  posed  by  the  necessity  of 
insuring  adequacy,  reliability,  and  en- 
vironmental protection  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  dependable  supply  of  efficient  elec- 
tric energy  for  all  Americans  on  the 
other. 

Briefly,  the  President  or  his  designated 
agency  is  authorized  to  establish  regional 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  for 
which  regional  boards  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States  included 
In  the  district.  Each  board  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  intergovernmental  council 
for  its  district. 

The  Federal  agency  is  then  authorized 
to  distribute  to  the  regional  boards 
criteria  for  the  development  of  proce- 
dures for  the  siting  and  construction  of 
bulk  power  facilities.  On  the  basis  of  the 
criteria  and  after  public  participation, 
each  regional  board  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures for  the  apphcation  of  the  criteria 
within  its  district  and  procedures  for  the 
application  for  and  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes. If  approved  by  the  agency,  these 
procedures  shall  become  the  approved 
procedures  for  the  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  12.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  recitation 
that  the  electric  power  industry  doubles 
every  10  years,  but  we  have  not  realized 
the  grave  threat  to  the  environment  in- 
herent in  this  amazing  rate  of  growth. 

While  the  power  industry  doubles,  the 
available  air,  water,  and  land  resources 


remain  constant  or  shrink.  Our  rivers 
and  airsheds  have  become  so  contami- 
nated from  the  pollution  that  Is  a  by- 
product of  each  new  powerplant,  that 
the  environmental  costs  of  new  additions 
outweigh  the  p>ower  benefits. 

The  need  for  more  and  more  electric 
powerplants  and  high-voltage  lines  can 
no  longer  be  accommodated  simply  by 
allowing  power  companies  to  build  the 
lowest  cost  facilities  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical locations. 

We  cannot  continue  to  treat  the  de- 
struction of  our  environment  as  a  cost 
of  the  utility  business  which  the  public 
must  bear.  We  cannot  continue  to  foul 
our  air  and  heat  our  streams  in  the 
name  of  electric  power.  And  we  cannot 
continue  to  exclude  the  public  from  the 
decisions  concerning  the  site  selection  of 
our  generating  facilities  in  return  for  the 
use  of  the  public  environment. 

We  are  only  now  becoming  aware  of 
the  costs  of  a  desecrated  environment. 
Recent  legislation  has  provided  substan- 
tive guidance  and  financial  assistance  in 
the  fields  of  air  and  water  pollution,  but 
still  missing  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  electric  power,  is  a  coordinating 
mechanism  among  concerned  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  will  assure  that 
sites  are  selected  and  that  plants  are 
built  to  comply  with  these  and  other 
standards. 

The  public  must  be  heard  before  land 
is  cleared  and  concrete  is  poured.  After 
a  plant  is  built  it  is  too  late  to  pick  the 
best  site  from  the  public  point  of  view  or 
even  to  Incorporate  the  necessary  pro- 
tective features. 

A  recent  report  by  the  President's  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  notes 
that  we  will  need  some  250  more  mam- 
moth powerplants  in  the  next  2  dec- 
ades— each  site  requiring  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  and  representing  invest- 
ments of  $300  to  $400  million.  The  trans- 
mission lines  that  will  connect  them 
require  rights-of-way  250  feet  wide. 
These  facilities  will  constitute  an  indus- 
trj'  much  larger  than  all  the  electric 
power  facilities  built  to  date. 

These  new  plants  are  essential  to  our 
Nation's  welfare,  but  no  more  essential 
than  our  environment.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  Congress  should  enact  the  leg- 
islation which  I  now  introduce. 

This  bill  will  create  intergovernmental 
processes  to  assure  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  represented  in  the  planning 
process  before  the  plants  are  built;  but 
it  will  also  enable  plants  to  be  con- 
structed to  meet  the  power  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  threat  to  our  environment  and  to 
the  reliability  and  adequacy  of  our  sup- 
ply of  electic  energy  is  too  great  to  leave 
these  decisions  to  the  electric  utilities. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  plant 
capacity  doubles;  it  will  be  too  late.  We 
continue  to  gamble  with  our  resources 
with  each  passing  year. 

The  Intergovernmental  Power  Coordi- 
nation and  Environmental  Protection 
Act  is  based  on  my  belief  that  the  util- 
ity industry— public  and  private — has 
more  than  a  limited  responsibility  to  the 
pubUc  welfare  and  less  than  an  absolute 
right  to  do  what  it  pleases. 
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It  Is  based  on  the  Idea  that  all  seg- 
ments of  the  power  industry  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plans  for  a  region  if  relia- 
bility is  to  be  more  than  a  plpedream, 
and  that  the  public  on  the  local  and 
regional  levels  should  make  the  decisions 
that  affect  their  welfare  and  their  en- 
vironment. 

And  It  Is  based  on  the  Idea  that  inter- 
governmental cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion can  help  us  achieve  these  Ideals  and 
make  technology  work  for  us  instead  of 
against  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  when 
reported  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  referred,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  bill  <S.  2752)  to  promote  inter- 
governmental cooperation  In  the  control 
of  site  selection  and  construction  of  bulk 
power  facilities  for  environmental  and 
coordination  puiTX)ses;  introduced  by 
Mr.  MtrsKiE,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  when  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee, to  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

ExHisrr  12 
Summary   of   {Provisions   or  the   Intergov- 
hinmental       coordination       of       power 
Development  and  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act 

Section  1.— Short  title. 

Section  2. — Statement  of  findings  und 
purposes. 

Section  3. — DeflnlllonB. 

Section  4. — Specifies  procedures  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  districts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act;  specifies  the  membership 
and  the  functions  of  the  regional  boards  in 
each  district:  authorizes  necessary  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  regional  boards;  author- 
izes an  intergovernmental  advisory  council 
for  each  regional  board  and  specifies  the 
membership  and  functions  of  the  regional 
councils. 

Section  5. — Authorizes  the  agency  admin- 
istering this  Act  to  promulgate  and  distrib- 
ute criteria  fcr  the  development  of  proce- 
dures for  the  siting  and  construction  of  bulk 
power  facilities;  specifies  those  items  to  be 
considered  In  the  promulgation  of  such  cri- 
teria; authorizes  each  regional  board  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  application  of  such 
criteria  within  Its  region  and  procedures  for 
applying  for  and  Issuing  licenses  pursuant  to 
Section  7  of  the  Act;  provides  for  amendment 
of  such  procedures. 

Section  6. — Directs  the  electric  utilities 
within  each  regional  district  to  propose  re- 
liability and  adequacy  standards;  directs 
each  regional  board  to  forward  such  stand- 
ards and  dissenting  views  to  the  agency;  di- 
rects the  agency  to  review  and  act  on  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  standards. 

Section  7. — Authorizes  the  President  to 
appoint  representatives  to  the  regional 
boards  in  cases  where  the  Governor  of  a  State 
falls  to  act;  authorizes  the  agency  to  promul- 
gate standards  and  procedures  for  regions 
where  the  regional  board  falls  to  act. 

Section  8. — Provides  that  no  person  shall 
undertake  the  construction  or  modification 
of  any  bulk  power  facility  after  six  months 
after  the  agency  has  approved  standards  of 
procedures  for  regional  districts  without 
notice  by  the  regional  board  of  compliance 
with  the  standards  and  procedures  approved 
for    the    region;    provides    for    issuance    of 


license  for  construction  or  modification  by 
the  agency  upon  receipt  of  such  notification. 
Section  9. — Provides  for  eminent  domain 
proceedings. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    740 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  S.  740.  now  entitled  "A  bill  to 
establish  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish-Speaking  Peo- 
ple, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  President,  even  in  Its  great  con- 
cern for  those  Ameiicans  mii-ed  In  pov- 
erty, the  Nation  has  yet  to  deal  properly 
with  the  unique  problems  of  our  Span- 
ish-speaking minorities.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  as  Senators  to  insure  that  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  do  reach  the  grass 
roots  of  these  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities and  that  these  programs  are 
not  merely  presented  as  legislative 
achievements. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  there 
resides  the  highest  concentration  of 
Americans  of  Puerto  Rican  extraction 
on  the  mainland  United  States — about 
1,020,000,  or  about  85  percent  of  the  1.2 
million  Puerto  Ricans  on  the  mainland. 
We  are  proud  of  the  achievements  of  our 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rican  origin  and 
grateful  for  their  many  cultural,  pohti- 
cal,  and  economic  contributions  to  our 
common  State.  Yet  for  these  Americans 
there  still  exist  many  severe  obstacles  to 
full  participation  in  th  >  mainstream  of 
American  society.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
proposed  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  Spanish-speaking  People  will  help 
assure  that  the  benefits  of  Federal  pro- 
grams reach  the  communities  of  our 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  and  will  as- 
sist these  communities  in  surmounting 
the  difficulties  they  face. 

Much  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
of  New  York  State,  especially  in  New 
York  City,  is  acutely  poverty  impacted, 
sufferiiig  from  low  income,  widespread 
unemployment.  Inferior  education,  di- 
lapidated housing,  and  Inadequate  health 
facilities.  Additional  burdens  of  discrim- 
ination, immigrant  status,  and  a  foreign 
native  tongue  merely  add  to  their  plight. 

In  1960,  18.7  percent  of  all  those  living 
in  poverty  in  New  York  City  were  Puerto 
Rican,  while  only  7.9  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  city  were  Puerto  Rican. 
According  to  a  1969  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Human  Rights  en- 
titled "Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  State." 
in  1966  the  estimated  median  family  in- 
come for  all  families  in  New  York  City 
was  S6,684,  but  for  Puerto  Rican  families 
it  was  only  $3,839.  In  1960,  Puerto  Rican 
unemployment  in  New  York  City  was 
9.7  percent,  while  the  general  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  4.4  percent,  and  the  rate 
among  nonwhites  in  the  city  was  6.8 
percent.  A  more  recent  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  study  indicates  similar  unem- 
ployment ratios. 

Puerto  Rican,  as  well  as  other  Spanish- 
speaking  minorities  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  are  handicapped  in  the  compe- 
tition for  wliite  collar  and  professional 
employment  by  their  poverty  status,  their 
predominantly   rural   backgrounds,   the 


language  barrier,  their  unfamiliarlty 
with  mainland  ways,  the  scarcity  of 
training  opportunities,  and  ethnic  dis- 
crimination. In  1966,  33  percent  of  Puerto 
Rican  workers  In  New  York  City  were 
classified  in  the  Labor  Department  sur- 
vey as  underemployed,  indicating  that 
for  the  Puerto  Rican  it  is  difficult  even 
for  those  with  the  necessary  skills  to  ad- 
vance to  higher  employment.  The  pro- 
posed committee  will  be  in  a  position  to 
insure  that  Federal  employment  and 
manpower  programs  are  properly  di- 
rected toward  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  further  expec- 
tation that  this  new  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish-speaking  People 
will  be  able  to  encourage  and  direct  Fed- 
eral education  benefits  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  communities.  My  experience 
with  and  know  ledge  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  has  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  inferior  education  afforded  Puerto 
Rican  children  is  probably  the  major  ob- 
stacle to  their  advancement,  and  this 
view  has  been  supported  by  experts  deal- 
ing with  the  Spanish-speaking  minori- 
ties. 

The  Coleman  Report  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity,  published  by 
HEWs  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  1966. 
foimd  that  Puerto  Rican  children  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools  lagged  con- 
siderably behind  both  urban  white  and 
urban  black  children  in  verbal  ability, 
reading  comprehension,  and  mathe- 
matics. According  to  1960  Department  of 
Commerce  figures.  53  percent  of  Puerto 
Rican  adults  in  New  York  City.  25  years 
and  older,  have  less  than  an  8th  grade 
education,  wliile  the  same  is  true  for  only 
29.5  percent  of  the  black  and  19  percent 
of  the  white  adults.  In  1961,  according  to 
Bureau  of  the  Census  figures,  only  3  per- 
cent of  Puerto  Ricans  finishing  high 
school  were  sufficiently  prepared  to  go  on 
to  higher  education. 

The  language  barrier  and  the  resulting 
handicaps  faced  by  the  Spanish-speakina 
child  in  an  English-speaking  classroom 
and  society  are  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  low  level  of 
achievement  in  education.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a  committee  such  as  this  bill  would 
establish,  would  lead  the  way  in  breaking 
down  this  barrier,  in  particular  by  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  schools  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

Poverty,  immigrant  status,  and  preju- 
dice have  forced  Puerto  Ricans  to  live 
in  some  of  the  most  deteiiorated.  crowded 
housing  in  New  York  City.  Health  prob- 
lems, including  a  disproportionately  high 
infant  mortaUty  rate,  are  also  severe,  and 
health  services  are  generally  inadequate. 
All  these  problems  are  compoimded  by 
significant  difficulties  in  commimication, 
arising  from  the  language  barrier,  be- 
tween Puerto  Rican  Americans  and  the 
pubhc  officials  in  their  own  commmiities. 
including  school  authorities  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  which  attempt  to  provide 
basic  services  to  their  neighborhoods. 

A  growing  number  of  Puerto  Rican 
commiuiity  self-help  organizations  have 
been  increasing  their  efforts  and  have 
been  experiencing  encouraging  successes 
in  their  attempts  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems. From  my  own  personal  experience. 
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I  can  attest  to  the  detennined  efforts  of 
groups  like  ASPIRA,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  higher  education 
for  Puerto  Ricans,  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  development  project,  a  man- 
power training  and  community  organi- 
zation group,  working  on  behalf  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  communities  of  New  York 
City.  These  groups  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. By  providing  programs  in  pub- 
lic health  and  health  information,  lan- 
guage training,  youth  leadership  and 
education,  and  manpower  training  and 
job  assistance,  they  have  sought — and 
with  great  success — to  assist  these  com- 
munities to  meet  their  own  problems. 

The  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  resourceful  and  ener- 
getic peoples,  who  are  working  deter- 
minedly and  effectively  within  their  own 
communities  to  overcome  the  many  dif- 
ficulties they  face.  The  proposed  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People  can  serve  the  crucial 
function  of  linking  Federal  programs 
with  the  programs  of  community  orga- 
nizations like  ASPIRA  and  thereby  pro- 
vide mucii-needed  assistance  to  their 
efforts.  This  Cabinet-level  Committee 
can  be  an  excellent  mechanism  through 
which  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rican  and 
other  Spanish-speaking  Americans  can 
be  overcome.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  the  hope  that  passage 
of  S.  740  will  hasten  the  day  when  such 
legislation  becomes  unnecessary  and 
when  equal  opportunity  for  a  secuie  and 
fulfilling  life  for  each  citizen,  regardless 
of  his  ethnic  backgroimd.  becomes  a  liv- 
ing reality  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  bill  would  expand  the  purview 
of  the  existing  Interagency  Committee 
on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  estab- 
lished by  President  Johnson  in  June 
1967  to  specifically  include  Puerto  Rican 
and  other  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
I  endorse  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee,  which  would  aptly  reflect  its 
broadened  concerns.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  have  asked  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  tills  important  bill  their 
most  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2315 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Jackson)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  2315.  to  restore  the  Golden  Eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act.  the  name  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
ScoTTi  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

S.    2375 

Mr.  CASE.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senaotr  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Magnuson)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2375,  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  Initiate  school  deseg- 
regation suits  based  on  his  finding  that 
discrimination  exists  in  a  school  dlstiict. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  so  ordered. 

3.    2604 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2604,  for  the  relief  of  Aaron 
Bailey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2674 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2674,  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  specialist  officers  for 
the  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2721 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond •  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2721 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  Federal  incentive  pay- 
ments to  lenders  with  respect  to  insured 
student  loans  when  necessary,  in  the 
light  of  economic  conditions,  in  order  to 
assure  that  students  will  have  reason- 
able access  to  such  loans  for  financing 
their  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    110 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facili- 
ties at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
resei-ve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMXNDMENT  NO.  Ill 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Javits)  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2546,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  luider  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
August  7.  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nomination: 

Prank  H.  McFadden,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Alabama,  vice  Harlan  H. 
Grooms,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

Tlie  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  McClellan  > . 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska'.  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Donald  M.  Horn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Arthur 
C.  Elliott. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday.  August  7.  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, assembled  in  convention  at  Long- 
vlew  earlier  this  year,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion commending  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  resolution  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  eloquent  In  its  praise  of  the  record 
Senator  Magnuson  has  achieved  as  a 
champion  of  working  people  and  con- 
simiers.  This  commendation  from  the 
letter  carriers  of  his  State  should  not  go 
imnoticed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Commendation  or  U.S.  Senatok  Warren 
G.  Magnuson 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Warren  O.  Mag- 
nuson, senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  has  ovtr  the  years  been  one 
of  those  who  has  demonstrated  a  constant 
concern  for  the  continued  betterment  of 
woricing  men  and  women  and  the  protection 
of  the  consumer,  and 

Whereas,  his  record  of  action  and  voting 
is  the  real  measure  of  this  great  Senator, 
and  none  has  a  better  one,  in  splt«  of  many 
adverse   pressures  he  has  consistently  cast 
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his  vote  for  the  working  man  and  woman, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Washington  State  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers  in  convention  as- 
sembed  in  Longvlew,  Washington,  this  May 
23,  24  and  25,  1969,  extend  our  thanks  in 
grateful  appreciation  to  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  for  his  long  record  of  service  to 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  from  this  convention  to  the  office  of 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

James    Sollwan, 

President. 
FoRDYCE   Rhodes, 

Secretary. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  2  years  now,  a  ntunber  of  proposals 
designed  to  correct  serious  inequities  in 
our  Selective  Service  System  have  been 
awaiting  action  by  Congress.  They  range 
from  modest  interim  changes  to  the 
broad  reforms  recommended  in  1967  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service. 

Among  the  more  recent  proposals  are 
seveitil  bills  intrrxluced  earlier  this  year 
in  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  recom- 
mendations outlined  3  months  ago  by 
President  Nixon  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress. 

But  the  sad  fact  remains  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  administration  can 
claim  any  real  progress  toward  draft 
reform. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  in  either 
House  this  year  on  i.  single  reform  bill, 
despite  assurances  2  years  ago  that  hear- 
ings would  be  held,  nor  has  the  adminis- 
tration sent  to  Congress  any  legislation 
embodying  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  short,  there  has  been  no  sign  that 
either  the  congressional  leadership  or 
the  administration  is  giving  Selective 
Service  reform  the  high  priority  it 
demands. 

At  a  time  w-hen  the  unfairness  of  the 
draft  affects  the  lives  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  this  inaction.  Lately,  we  have 
heard  many  speeches  about  what  is 
wrong  with  the  younger  generation — 
they  have  had  it  too  easy,  they  have  no 
respect  for  authority,  they  need  self- 
discipline.  These  are  familiar  arguments 
in  nearly  every  generation.  But  they  do 
not  meet  the  widespread  disaffection  of 
the  concerned  and  responsible  young 
men  and  women  of  today. 

High  on  the  list  of  their  priorities  is 
the  injustice  of  the  present  draft  system. 

Nothing  today  is  so  disruptive  of  stu- 
dent, family  or  community  life  than  a 
system  which,  in  order  to  draft  300,000 
men  annually,  keeps  5  million  men  in  a 
state  of  imcertainty  and  insecurity  for 
7  of  the  most  critical  years  of  their  lives. 

The  continuous  state  of  not  knowing 
whether  one  will  be  able  to  finish  school 
or  embark  on  a  new  job  occurs  during  a 
period  when  momentous  decisions  must 
be  made  about  career,  marriage,  and 
family.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
our  yoimg  men — and  their  families — did 
not  question  such  a  system. 

Nor  Is  the  tmcertainty  confined  to  when 
an  individual  will  be  called  for  service. 


Just  as  unclear  are  the  niles  and  guide- 
lines determining  who  shall  be  called. 
Why  are  some  teachers  drafted  and 
others  not?  Why  is  one  graduate  stu- 
dent deferred  while  his  roommate  is  not? 

Recently  two  young  men.  both  single 
and  both  teachers  in  the  same  over- 
crowded elementary  school  in  Newark. 
N.J..  visited  my  office.  One  had  received 
a  deferment  from  his  Newark  draft  board 
because  of  the  teacher  shortage  in  that 
city.  The  other  young  man,  registered 
with  another  draft  board  jtist  over  the 
city  line,  had  not.  Surely  we  must  have 
more  uniform  standards  than  those 
which  permit  such  disparate  treatment. 

There  is  the  need,  too,  for  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  the  arbitrary  and  inefficient 
workings  of  the  selective  service  law.  I 
am  appalled  at  the  frustrations  endured 
by  many  young  men  merely  in  seeking 
information. 

Why,  for  example,  .should  it  be  neces- 
sarj'  for  a  registrant  to  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney  to  find  out  what  his 
rights  of  appeal  are?  Why  should  we 
tolerate  a  system  that  drafts  a  young 
father  with  four  children,  because  he 
does  not  tmderstand  all  the  redtape  and 
fails  to  file  a  report  form?  And  is  there 
any  good  reason  to  compound  the  in- 
equities of  the  draft  law  through  var>-ing 
interpretations  of  more  than  4.000  local 
boards? 

We  need  not  look  only  at  the  glaring 
injustices  in  the  system  to  know  that 
something  is  wrong.  It  is  beginning  to 
take  its  toll  in  other,  less  obvious  ways. 

There  are  now  more  than  5,000  young 
men  who  have  exiled  themselves,  pre- 
sumably for  life,  to  evade  the  draft. 
Desertion  and  AWOL  rates  are  increas- 
ing and  a  growing  number  are  simply 
refusing  service,  choosing  instead  to  go 
to  jail.  These  actions  are  not  to  be  con- 
doned. On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot 
overl(X)k  the  fact  that  they  indicate  deep 
discontent  with  the  drf  at. 

The  selective  service  law  does  not 
expire  for  2  more  years,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  wait  until  then  to  act.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  bring  about  now 
a  measure  of  justice  and  fairness  to  a 
system  which  each  month  requires  some 
28,000  boys  to  leave  their  careers  and 
families  to  prepare  for  war. 

Several  months  remain  in  this  session 
of  Congress — time  enough  for  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees to  hold  hearings.  And  time 
enough  for  the  administration  to  follow 
up  on  its  commitment  to  make  the  selec- 
tive service  system  reasonable  and 
equitable. 

The  administration  and  Congress  must 
do  far  more  than  either  has  done  to 
make  draft  reform  a  reality. 


JUDGE  CONRAD  M.  FOWLER,  OF 
ALABAMA.  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COUNTIES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  almost 
3,000  elected  county  officials,  their  wives, 
and  guests  assembled  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
for  the  34th  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  held 
during  the  period  of  July  27  through 
July  30, 1969.  The  conference  culminated 


in  the  installation  of  national  officers  on 
Wednesday  evening,  July  30. 

I  call  this  conference  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
is  always  an  important  occasion  when 
a  national  organization  composed  of 
elected  county  officials  from  throughout 
the  United  States  get  together  to  discuss 
mutual  problems;  second,  because  an 
outstanding  Alabamian.  Judge  Conrad 
M.  Fowler,  probate  judge  of  Shelby 
County,  Ala.,  was  installed  as  president 
of  the  association  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  plays  an  important  role 
in  providing  more  efficient  and  meaning- 
ful county  government  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  this  connection.  I  need  not 
remind  Senators  that  problems  of  county 
Governments  are  problems  also  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Tlierefore  it  is  in- 
.^tructive  to  know  the  problems  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  county  governments. 
These  are  reflected  in  the  1969  confer- 
ence theme:  "Counties  in  the  70's."  This 
general  theme  embraces  eight  separate 
priority  subject  areas  chosen  for  study 
and  evaluation  at  the  conference.  The 
subjects  are:  modernization  of  county 
government,  environmental  problems, 
fiscal  resources,  regionalism,  welfare, 
crime  and  public  safety,  transportation, 
and  finally,  urban-rural  balance. 

These,  then,  are  the  problem  areas  of 
great  concern  to  county  governments  and 
to  those  who  must  cope  with  them.  We 
can  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  these  problem^  since  they  are 
also  problems  of  immediate  concern  of 
Congress.  We  can.  therefore,  appreciate 
the  importance  of  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  the  efforts  of  the  national  orga- 
nization to  find  constructive  solutions 
to  these  problems. 

On  this  score,  the  National  As.<;ocia- 
tion  of  Counties  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
enlisting  the  broad  experience  and  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  leadership  of 
Judge  Conrad  M.  Fowler  in  the  capacity 
of  president  for  the  coming  year.  We  are 
confident  that  Judge  Fowler  will  fulfill 
the  liighest  expectations  of  the  members 
of  the  organization  and  that  the  cause 
of  more  effective  county  government  will 
be  significantly  advanced  under  his 
guidance  and  competent  leadership. 

Our  confidence  in  this  regard  is 
founded  on  personal  knowledge  of  Judge 
Fowler's  exemplary  qualifications  for 
leadership  and  his  outstanding  accom- 
plishments as  a  public  official  in  Ala- 
bama. Judge  Fowler's  broad  background 
of  experience  includes  service  as  past 
president  of  the  Alabama  Ass(x:iation  of 
Probate  Judges,  first  vice  president  of 
the  Association  of  County  Commission- 
ers of  Alabama,  and  past  president  of 
the  National  Alimini  Association  of  the 
University  of  Alabama;  and  last  year  he 
served  in  the  post  of  first  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
from  which  position  he  has  now  been 
elevated  to  the  office  of  president. 

Judge  Fowler  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  with  a  B.S.  de- 
gree in  business  administration  and  an 
LL.D.  degree  from  the  University  Law 
School.  He  served  in  World  War  II  and 
was  awarded  the  SUver  Star  with  Gold 
Star  and  the  Purple  Heart  with  Gold 
Star,  and  received  the  Presidential  Unit 
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Citation  and  the  Asiatic -Pacific  Cam- 
paign Ribbon  with  four  battle  stars.  He 
cun-ently  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  has 
sei-ved  as  judge  advocate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Alabama. 

His  public  career  as  a  county  official 
be«an  with  his  taking  office  as  probate 
judge  of  Shelby  County,  Ala.,  in  Janu- 
ary 1959,  in  which  position  he  has 
rei-ved  also  as  chairman  of  the  Shelby 
County  board  of  revenue.  His  career  in 
public  .service  has  been  marked  by  out- 
standing achievements  reflected  in  part 
by  the  honors  and  positions  of  high  re- 
sponsibihty  which  mark  his  career. 

In  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office  of  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  Judge  Fowler  is 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  three  for- 
mer outstanding  Alabamians  who  like- 
wise served  in  that  capacity  with  great 
distinction  at  various  times  during  the 
34-year  period  of  the  association's  his- 
tory. These  distinguished  Alabamians 
are  Honorable  Dan  Gray,  chairman  of 
the  County  Commission  of  Calhoun 
CoUnty,  "Judge  Ward  Forman,  former 
probate  judge  of  St.  Clair  County,  and 
Judge  Claiborne  Blanton.  former  pro- 
bate judge  of  Dallas  County.  Ala. 

We  in  Alabama  are  extremely  proud 
of  these  public  officials  and  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  them  to  the  impressive 
record  of  accomplishments  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties.  We  con- 
fidently predict  continued  progress  of 
the  association  under  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Fowler.  We  commend  the  associ- 
ation for  the  wisdom  of  its  choice  for 
the  office  of  president  for  the  current 
year,  and  we  salute  Judge  Fowler  for  the 
honor  he  has  received  and  for  the  credit 
it  reflects  on  him.  upon  Shelby  County, 
and  upon  the  State  of  Alabama. 


DRUG  ABUSE:  A  REAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
each  day  bringing  a  new  expansion  to  a 
previous  limitation  of  man.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  that  some  areas  on  earth  still  need 
concrete  boundaries.  Drug  abuse  is  one 
such  area. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  in  drug 
taking  among  young  persons.  As  was 
stated  in  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  July  14,  1969: 

It  is  doubtful  that  an  American  parent  can 
send  a  son  or  daughter  to  coUege  today  with- 
out exposing  the  young  man  or  woman  to 
drug  abuse. 

It  becomes  obvious,  therefore,  that  we 
must  utilize  the  avenue  of  education  to- 
ward the  goal  of  prevention  rather  than 
an  induction  into  the   "drug  scene." 

Most  of  those  caught  are  first-time 
users  or  "experimenters."  Thrill  seeking 
and  the  pursuit  of  new  or  novel  "Intel- 
lectual experiences,"  together  with  re- 
puted creative  insights  and  new  under- 
standings of  ones  self,  have  served  as 
the  magical  appeal  that  has  led  this 
generation  into  drug  use.  According  to 
the  American  Medical  Association's 
guide  for  physicians.  Drug  Dependence: 

E:xperlmenter8  make  up  at  least  75^-  of 
drug  statistics,  and  drug  use  Is  a  self-limited 
problem    for    moet    or    them.  .  .  .  However, 


use  Is  Inevitably  linked  with  a  proportion  of 
significant  abuse,  and  this  brings  cases  for 
treatment  after  serious  social  or  psychiatric 
decompensations.  For  them,  moderate  use  of 
any  Intoxicating  substance  has  become  an 
impossibility. 

The  problem  then  must  be  attacked 
concurrently  on  three  levels,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  first: 

Education:  The  common  misconcep- 
tions among  the  younfe  that  creativity 
and  insight  are  .sharpened  through  the 
use  of  drugs  must  be  dispelled.  Films, 
speakers,  and  research  evidence  should 
be  made  available  to  campuses  for  this 
purpose. 

Suppression  of  drug  traffic:  We  need 
to  attack  the  transmission  of  drugs  from 
host  to  host,  thereby  also  undercutting 
the  international  crime  syndicate.  By 
reducing  the  availability  of  drugs,  hope- 
fully we  can  also  reduce  their  tempta- 
tion. 

Rehabilitation:  We  need  coordinated 
efforts  by  men  of  the  medical  and  psy- 
chological professions  in  performing  ex- 
periments and  then  placing  their  results 
at  the  disposal  of  society.  Through  im- 
proved treatment  and  rehabilitation,  we 
can  more  effectively  disseminate  this 
Information,  thereby  reducing  the  de- 
mand for  and  the  social  rewards  eissoci- 
ated  with  drug  use. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  White  House 
bein^'  the  impetus  toward  these  ends. 


A  WISE  DECISION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
highly  gratified  to  learn  yesterday  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy)  has  decided  to 
remain  in  the  Senate  following  an  out- 
pouring of  public  sentiment  in  over- 
whelming support  of  such  a  decision, 
which  came  In  the  wake  of  the  tragic 
automobile  accident  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved. 

Following  Senator  Kennedy's  address 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  delivered 
last  Friday  evening,  I  issued  a  statement 
to  the  press,  expressing  my  confidence 
in.  and  support  for,  the  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  press 
release  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  July  26. — Senator  Prank 
Church  today  issued  the  following  statement 
concerning  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy: 

"I  have  known  Ted  Kenendy  for  many 
years.  He  Is  a  thoroughly  decent  and  honor- 
able man  whose  young  life  has  been  plagued 
by  more  tragedy  and  sorrow  than  any  man 
should  have  to  bear.  His  explanation  of  the 
latest  awful  accident  is  typical  of  the  man — 
candid  and  forthright.  I  am  confident  that 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  rally  be- 
hind him  and  I  hope  he  decides  to  remain  In 
the  Senate  where  he  can  continue  his  career 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  political  leaders 
of  our  time." 


TRADE  AND  AID 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  sig- 
nificant speech  on  our  foreign  aid  and 
trade  policies,  given  on  July  22  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias  ) .  The  Senator  points  out  that 


these  policies  are  in  direct  conflict  In 
relation  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
He  further  states  that  we  have  given  aid 
to  these  countries  in  the  past  to  help 
them  diversify  and  industrialize  their 
economies.  But  our  tariff  structure  is 
sharply  biased  against  their  manufac- 
tured goods  and  against  processed  forms 
of  raw  materials  as  opposed  to  raw  ma- 
terials themselves  which  we  admit 
without  significant  tariffs.  Thus,  in 
our  trade  policy,  we  offer  strong  incen- 
tives not  to  industrialize  or  diversify. 
Mr.  Mathias  urges  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  generalized  tariff  preferences 
for  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  and  an  editorial  in  response,  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  &s  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 

Jr.,     UNrvERsrrv     of     Maryland     Summer 

School.  Jcly  22,   1969 

Ten  days  ago  on  a  plane  to  Atlantic  City, 
where  I  introduced  Astronaut  Thomas  Staf- 
ford to  a  convention  of  Maryland  lawyers. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President.  I  hope  it 
i.s  not  inappropriate  to  read  it  to  you  now; 

•Dear  Mr.  President:  The  spirit  of  America 
will  be  committed  on  July  21.  as  our  re- 
.'iources  have  been  for  10  years,  to  the  con- 
cept of  liberating  man  from  a  single  planet. 
On  that  day  we  shall  abolish  horizons  as 
the  limit  of  vision  and  open  the  opportunity 
for  a  future  that  is  literally  without  limits. 

I  .suggest  therefore  that  July  21  be  pro- 
claimed by  you  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  It  should  be  a  day  to  cele- 
brate the  personal  achievement  of  the  two 
men  who  walk  the  moon  that  day.  and  or 
their  brother  Astronauts  and  two  hundred 
million  fellow  .\mericans  who  walk  with 
them  in  spirit.  It  should  be  a  day  of  prayer 
that  this  achievement,  which  draws  upon 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  experience 
of  all  men  everywhere,  will  bring  peace  by 
showing  the  frints  of  man's  peaceful  labors. 

On  July  21  we  can  pray  that  as  man  is 
released  from  earth's  bonds,  we  may  be  re- 
lieved of  earth's  ancient  scourge  of  war: 
that  as  man  turns  his  eyes  to  the  stars,  he 
shall  no  longer  live  in  the  shadow  of  Cain, 
who  was  his  brother's  killer — that  through 
peace  the  marvels  of  Ood's  universe  should 
be  unfolded  before  us." 

Ten  days  later  as  this  epochal  triumph  of 
man  and  machine  is  unfurled  before  us  and 
before  the  world,  we — like  Balboa  first  gazing 
at  the  Pacific — look  on  in  wild  surmise.  But 
it  is  sobering  to  remember  that  the  men 
who  named  the  vast  reaches  of  ocean  also 
dreamed  of  peace.  As  the  waters  were  do- 
mesticated, however,  they  paradoxically  be- 
came an  arena  for  the  barbarities  of  war.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  betrayed  Its  name  and  became 
the  Pacific  Theater. 

The  .spaces  now  in  our  ken  vastly  exceetl 
the  Balboan  panorama.  Once  again  we  name 
them  peaceful.  But  whether  the  Sea  of 
Tranquility  becomes  part  of  a  new  lunar 
theater,  or  whether  man  has  discovered  at 
last  a  true  pacific  beyond  the  horizon,  will 
be  decided  not  in  space  but  here  on  earth. 
Though  we  walk  in  spirit  with  the  astronauts. 
we  still  Walk  in  fact  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  Cain.  And  we  walk  In  fear. 

The  astronauts  now  hurtle  back  toward  a 
planet  ercbrolled  in  confilct,  barbarism,  and 
poverty.  As  we  marvel  at  their  prodigies,  we 
remain  mired  In  our  paradox :  as  man  masters 
nature  through  technology,  he  seems  to  be 
losing  control  of  himself.  In  fear  he  turns  to 
government,  demanding  law  and  order.  But 
as  governments  grow  In  power  and  as  their 
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military  and  police  forces  gain  in  size,  their 
effectiveness  seems  to  diminish.  Social  prob- 
lems become  more  severe.  Disorder  expands 
and  so  does  contempt  of  law.  Government 
performs  prodigies  In  facing  technical  prob- 
lems. If  men  do  not  get  in  the  way.  But 
huiman  problems  seem  still  to  confound  It. 

This  paradox  of  growing  power  and  de- 
creasing effectiveness  offers  an  important  les- 
son to  American  government:  namely,  that 
federal  power — even  In  a  democratic  society 
like  the  United  States — cannot  coerce  social 
peace  and  progress.  The  federal  programs, 
from  the  New  Deal  through  the  Great  Society, 
became  a  petrified  forest  of  federal  agencies, 
no  longer  effective  but  nearly  Impossible  to 
prune  or  cut  down. 

For  years.  Presidents,  imitating  the  rhetoric 
of  FDR,  have  assumed  heroic  postures  and 
urged  dynamic  programs  for  change.  But 
when  an  aggrieved  Individual  looked  to  gov- 
ernment, he  all  too  often  found  only  the 
great  stone  face  of  bureaucracy.  And  as  great- 
er numbers  became  alienated  and  frustrated, 
disorder  and  contempt  for  law  became  more 
pervasive.  More  government  programs — and 
more  police — were  grandiloquently  mobilized. 
But  police  could  not  bear  the  responsibility 
for  problems  Ineffectively  managed  for  years 
by  others.  The  long  failures  of  government 
could  not  be  redeemed  by  curt  applications  of 
force. 

And  so  the  federal  bureaucracies  adminis- 
ter a  community  of  Incongruities.  We  have 
more  spending  on  defense  and  less  sense  of 
security— more  spending  on  welfare  and  less 
well-being — more  roads  and  more  conges- 
tion— more  open  Jobs  and  more  unemploy- 
ment— more  empty  housing  and  more  home- 
less— more  civil  rights  and  more  uncivil  pro- 
test. All  In  all.  we  can't  seem  to  get  together — 
Jobs  and  Job  seekers,  houses  and  home  seek- 
ers, political  petitioners  and  legal  processes. 
It  Is  a  government  of  misconnectlons  as  well 
as  misconceptions.  Our  leaders  have  been  well 
intentioned.  But  their  good  intentions  have 
paved  a  road  to  hell  for  many  of  our  citizens. 
In  foreign  policy,  our  government  has  en- 
countered similar  frustrations  and  paradoxes. 
The  greatest  military  power  in  the  world,  we 
cannot  subdue  the  Viet  Cong.  We  have  spent 
a  total  of  120  billion  dollars  of  foreign  aid- 
financing  the  Marshall  Plan,  IHalnt  Four,  and 
annual  programs  to  help  feed  and  modernize 
the  underdeveloi>ed  countries.  Yet  we  find 
not  gratitude  but  resentment  among  many 
of  the  recipients.  The  United  States  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  of  the  world  to  peacefully 
emancipate  an  empire.  We  do  not  consciously 
seek  domination  today.  'Vet  we  are  denounced 
around  the  world  as  Inperlalists. 

America's  earthly  frustrations  are  symbol- 
ized by  another  trip,  taken  by  a  leading 
American  during  the  same  period  we  pre- 
pared for  our  lunar  landing.  In  dramatic 
contrast  to  the  smooth  journey  to  the  moon. 
Governor  Rockefellers  travels  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica were  fraught  with  bitterness  and  diffi- 
culty. His  way  was  strewn  with  riot  and  pro- 
test. Although  Rockefeller  has  been  a  leading 
proponent  of  closer  and  more  friendly  rela- 
tions with  these  countries — and  a  persistent 
advocate  of  increased  foreign  aid  for  them — 
he  was  greeted  like  an  enemy  of  their  asplra- 
tlonfi. 

Why,  we  ask,  are  we  so  misunderstood?  The 
reason,  in  part,  is  that  we  misunderstand 
ourselves.  As  today  we  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  plight  of  the  Impoverished  In  the 
United  States — how  the  society  looks  to  those 
who  benefit  least — we  now  must  seek  to  un- 
derstand how  American  policy  looks  to  citi- 
zens of  underdeveloped  countries. 

One  of  the  key  facets  of  the  American  im- 
pact in  these  areas — and  a  key  item  in  the 
Latin  American  protest  against  Rockefeller — 
is  our  trade  policy.  Ultimately  perhaps  the 
most  Important  realm  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, oiu-  trade  policy,  in  fact,  is  statistically 
more  important  to  a  great  many  foreign 
countries  than  it  Is  to  us.  Though  world  trade 


accoimts  for  a  total  of  only  4  percent  of  the 
U.S.  GNP,  trade  with  the  United  States  alone 
accoimts  for  well  over  that  proportion  of  the 
GNPs  of  a  host  of  underdeveloped  countries 
whose  hopes  for  the  future  largely  depend  on 
exports  to  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the 
Intense  controversy  caused  here  by  relatively 
minor  changes  In  our  trade  policy,  one  can 
understand  the  Intense  concern  of  foreign 
nations  with  a  far  greater  dependence  on  in- 
ternational commerce. 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries,  access  to 
foreign  markets  is  crucial  to  private  economic 
growth.  Without  exports,  thes"  countries  can- 
not finance  the  Imports  they  need  to  in- 
dustrialize and  diversify  their  economies,  as 
the  United  States  advises.  They  are  forced 
to  adopt  high  tariffs  and  seek  to  force  growth 
by  totalitarian  means.  In  accord  with  com- 
munist prescriptions. 

If  the  totalitarian  approach  finally  prevails 
in  these  countries,  it  would  represent  a  major 
victory  for  the  communists  in  the  cold  war. 
Economic  intercourse  between  thj  afiSuent 
free  nations  and  the  less  developed  countries 
would  halt,  thus  limiting  the  potential 
growth  of  both.  The  less  developed  countries 
would  become  more  desperate  and  militant 
and  the  United  States  more  fearful  and  Isola- 
tionist, and  perhaps  more  militaristic.  Our 
seeming  hostility  toward  the  aspirations  of 
the  poor  countries,  domluantly  colored, 
would  heighten  racial  tensions  In  this  coun- 
try. Although  it  Is  impossible  to  predict  the 
outcome,  world  tensions  would  Inevitably  In- 
crease, along  with  the  horrible  possibility  of 
a  war  with  direct  racial  overtones. 

It  Is  thus  urgently  important  that  the 
underd'^veloped  world  be  given  a  stake  in  the 
wealth  of  the  free  world.  Yet.  in  Washington, 
this  Imperative  has  been  all  but  ignored. 
Not  only  has  our  aid  and  private  Investment 
In  these  countries  been  diminishing  rapidly  as 
a  percentage  of  our  GNP  but  the  United 
States  has  l>een  a  leading  opponent  of  meas- 
ures to  Improve  their  terms  of  trade.  Although 
It  Is  often  said  that  the  time  has  come 
for  other  countries  to  share  the  foreign  aid 
burden,  the  U.S.  is  already  tenth  among 
the  countries  of  the  free  world  In  the  pro- 
portion of  its  GNP  devoted  to  aid.  As  far  as 
trade  is  concerned,  we  have  entirely  failed  to 
recognize  that  commerce  between  the  im- 
poverished nations  of  the  sotuhern  hemis- 
phere and  the  affluent  north  represents  per- 
haps the  single  most  formidable  barrier  faced 
by  the  communists  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
order the  world  economy. 

Our  tariff  structure  positively  discrimi- 
nates against  the  private  enterprise  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  thus  impelling 
them  toward  socialism  and  protectionism. 
For  instance,  the  most  protected  American 
industries — except  for  oil — tend  to  be  the 
simple  manufactures  and  food  products  in 
which  the  less  developed  countries  special- 
ize. Also  damaging  to  their  private  enter- 
prise is  the  escalation  of  tariffs  according 
to  the  degree  of  processing.  This  practice, 
often  doubling  or  tripling  the  effective  duty, 
poses  a  major  obstacle  to  the  creation  of 
those  industries  in  which  the  less  developed 
countries  are  likely  to  have  a  comparative 
advantage;  namely,  the  refining  or  process- 
ing of  their  own  raw  produce.  For  examples, 
the  tariff  on  cocoa  powder  is  higher  than  on 
improcessed  cocoa,  on  plywood  higher  than 
on  sawn  logs,  on  aluminum  pipes  higher  than 
on  unwrought  aluminum.  Thus  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  are  penalized  for  indus- 
trializing. These  practices  constitute  a  pro- 
gram of  American  aid  to  the  international 
communist  goal  of  separating  the  under- 
developed economies  from  those  of  the  west 
and  persuading  these  countries  to  adopt  com- 
munist economic  organization.  This  U.S. 
policy  also  directly  conflicts  with  our  pro- 
fessed goal,  to  which  we  devote  our  dimin- 
ishing foreign  aid.  of  encouraging  private 
initiative  In  the  poorer  countries. 


Latin  America  provides  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  short-sightedness  that  be- 
lies our  proclaimed  desire  to  help  these  states 
fulfill  their  economic  aspirations.  The  United 
States  has  joined  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  In  repeated  agreements  to  cooperate 
In  promoting  their  trade  In  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Charter  of  Punta  Del  Este  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  Protocol  and  the  Declaration 
of  the  Presidents  of  America — and  on  a  glob- 
al level,  at  the  U.N,  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development — we  have  pledged  our 
aid,  and  in  most  cases,  have  resolved  to  re- 
duce obstacles  to  the  trade  of  Latin  American 
and  other  underdeveloped  countries  The  re- 
sults are  hard  to  believe.  There  has  been  a 
relative  worsening  of  their  access  to  Ameri- 
can markets  and  a  decline  in  aid  and  invest- 
ment. Capital  flows  frotn  Latin  America  and 
into  the  United  States  are  now  over  four 
times  as  great  as  the  flow  south.  The  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  in  a  way  are  actually 
giving  foreign  aid  to  the  United  States,  the 
wealthiest  country  In  the  world. 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
the  United  States  really  benefits  from  this 
process.  In  the  protectionist  game,  nearly 
everyone  loses,  regardless  of  the  immediate 
balance  sheets,  because  world  economic 
growth  is  ultimately  retarded  Moreover,  the 
instability  and  stagnation  of  the  under- 
developed countries  reduces  future  markets 
for  our  produce  and  the  resuliine  political 
turmoil   hurts  other   foreign   policy   goalR     ,' 

Good  examples  are  Argentina  and  Urugu.iy. 
Uruguay  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  democ- 
racies in  Latin  America:  Argentina  is  po- 
tentially a  bulwark  of  stability  in  the  re- 
gion. U.S.  policy,  however,  has  importantly 
contributed  to  turmoil  in  both  countries  and 
has  thrown  Uruguayan  democracy  into 
jeopardy 

The  chief  instruments  are  beef  quotas  and 
food  processing  tariffs.  These  U.S.  policies 
help  a  handful  of  wealthy  U.S.  ranchers  and 
food  processors  and  raise  the  price  of  beef 
for  everyone.  The  poor  are  hurt  most,  of 
course,  since  they  spend  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  incomes  on  food.  Economically,  these 
policies  are  virtually  indefensible.  In  foreign 
policy  terms,  they  are  a  tragedy.  Yet  they 
continue  without  protest  In  the  IJ.S. 

The  beef  quota  affair  is  only  one  example 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  trade  restrictions 
on  the  region.  Although  we  encourage  these 
countries  to  Industrialize  and  actually  aided 
in  the  construction  of  leather  processing  and 
textile  industries  in  the  two  states,  we  im- 
pose quotas  as  soon  as  such  industries  start  to 
emerge. 

The  Latin  American  countries  have  n  per- 
fect right  to  ask.  on  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
perience, why  they  should  build  private  in- 
dustries, when  the  U.S.  greets  their  successes 
with  new  quotas  and  tariffs.  On  the  one  hand 
we  give  foreign  aid  to  develop  their  industry; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  penalize  their  industry 
if  It  appears. 

This  situation  Is  not  in  general  the  result 
of  deliberate  pohcy.  In  part,  it  merely  re- 
flects the  balance  of  economic  power.  The 
less  developed  countries  are  unable  to  bar- 
gain effectively  in  GATT  under  terms  of  reci- 
procity which  require  them  to  give  conces- 
sions for  every  gain  they  receive.  So  with 
every  negotiation  they  lose  ground.  The  ex- 
ceptions list  in  the  Kennedy  Round  nego- 
tiations— that  is.  the  list  of  products  on 
which  the  conferees  agreed  not  to  negotiate 
tariff  cuts — was  in  essence  a  list  of  less  de- 
veloped country  manufactures.  The  results 
of  the  Kennedy  Round,  benefiting  rich  coun- 
tries and  impairing  the  relative  position  of 
the  less  developed  countries,  symbolizes  this 
position  of  weakness. 

Nonetheless,  the  less  developed  countries 
have  by  no  means  given  up  on  the  west. 
Since  the  19C4  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions   Conference    on    Trade    and    Develop- 
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ment.  these  countries  have  been  united  in 
a  demand  for  generalized  preferences — that 
is.  special  tariff  advantages — for  their  ex- 
ports In  northern  markets.  The  United  States, 
alone  ajnong  the  affluent  countries,  was 
adamantly  opposed.  Yet  the  prop>osal  Is  both 
reasonable  and  desirable.  It  indicates  that 
the  less  developed  countries  are  turning  away 
from  the  futile  pursuit  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency  protected  by  high  tariffs,  financed 
In  part  by  foreign  aid.  and  organized  by  to- 
talitarian governments.  Increased  export 
earnings,  moreover,  would  help  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  finance  the  Increased 
lmp>orts  that  would  be  required  by  the  In- 
creased private  Investment  the  U.S.  piu-- 
ports  to  encourage. 

Under  pressure,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion finally  endorsed  the  concept  of  prefer- 
ences and  the  Nixon  Administration  has  re- 
asserted more  strongly  their  desirability.  It 
Is  likely  that  we  will  ultimately  adopt  some 
kind  of  system  simply  because  the  political 
costs  of  denying  such  a  unanimous  demand 
from  the  less  developed  countries  will  seem 
far  greater  than  the  net  economic  costs. 
These  are  estimated  by  Rand  Corporation 
economist  John  Plncus  at  S200  million  total 
for  all  the  developed  countries  together. 

But  the  United  States  should  not  wait 
uatil  wctfld  pressures  force  us  to  accept  pref- 
erences. We  should  promote  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  high  national  priority,  not  succumb 
to  them,  as  if  they  were  a  form  of  extortion. 
For  they  are  In  our  Interest  at  least  as  much 
as  they  are  in  the  Interest  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries. For  If  the  poor  countries  turn  toward 
the  communists  we  will  permanently  lose 
access  to  their  resources  and  markets. 

Americans  should  recognize  that  the  free 
world  economy  has  now  reached  a  new  stage. 
The  west  has  completed  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion, turned  back  the  threat  of  communism 
In  Western  Europe  and  dismantled  most  of 
the  barriers  Imposed  during  the  Depression 
against  commerce  among  the  rich  ooimtrles. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  world  private  en- 
terprise, as  organized  In  systems  like  GATT, 
to  face  the  new  challenge:  underdevelop- 
ment and  communism  In  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. It  Is  urgent  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  lead  today  Just  as  we  took  the  lead 
With  the  Marshall  Plan  In  1945  to  face  the 
earlier  challenges. 

Such  reforms  will  not  allow  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  travel  through  Latin  America 
In  the  blaze  of  glory  of  a  returning  astro- 
naut. But  they  will  begin,  in  this  one  area, 
to  bring  American  practice  closer  to  our  Ideals 
and  professions.  Such  measures  would  help 
convince  those  leaders  who  are  committed  to 
democratic  Institutions  and  iree  economic 
policies  that  the  United  States  is  on  their 
side.  A  first  step  has  already  been  taken  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  m  ending  the  re- 
quirement of  addltlonality.  obligating  recip- 
ients of  our  foreign  aid  to  buy  specified 
products  in  the  U.S.  It  Is  urgent  that  this 
initiative  be  followed  by  trade  policy  reform. 
In  domestic  policy,  too.  our  greatest  need 
Is  to  put  our  declared  principles  Into  prac- 
tice. Our  failures  do  not  come  because  our 
Ideals  are  faulty  but  because  we  have  too 
often  betrayed  them.  Our  Intentions  have 
not  been  bad.  but  we  have  been  negligent  in 
putting  them  Into  effect. 

Perhaps  our  moon  voyage  will  serve  our 
nation  best  not  In  Its  immediate  effects — 
which  divert  money  and  energy  from  more 
pressing  needs — but  In  Its  demonstration 
that  our  Ideals  cannot  be  fulfilled  without 
the  most  dedicated  and  scrupulous  applica- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  to  proclaim  high  pur- 
poses— or  siiout  slogan — or  take  moral  poe- 
tures,  as  Americans,  particularly  American 
liberals,  have  done  too  long,  while  special 
Interests  often  have  dominated  our  real  poli- 
cies. We  must  subject  our  activities  and  pro- 
grams to  the  most  exhaustive  analysis.  We 
cannot  assume  that  because  our  intentionfi 


are  good  that  our  policies  are  Justifiable.  For 
good  Intentions  In  politics — as  in  other 
spheres  of  life — can  lead  to  catastrophe. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  our  triumph  in 
s{}ace  would  be  the  devotion  of  comparable 
skills — and  far  greater  resources — to  making 
It  symbolize  not  just  our  aspirations  but  also 
our  attainments  as  a  nation. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  July  22, 
1969) 
Untree  T^ade 
Watch  Senator  Mathlas.  He's  trying  to  be- 
come   the   liberal    conscience   of   the   Nixon 
Administration.    He    has    a    schoolmasterlsh 
aspect.  See  how  he  praised  the  President  for 
untying  some  of  the  strings  on  our  foreign 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  TTiat's  good. 
The  requirement  that  recipients  of  our  aid 
had  to  buy  what  they  needed  in  this  country 
(Instead  of  getting  It  where  it's  cheaper)  was 
burdensome.    It   waa   even   too   illiberal    for 
President  Nixon. 

Now.  like  a  good  teacher,  Mr.  Mathlas 
wants  the  administration  to  take  one  further 
step,  and  grant  trade  preferences  to  under- 
developed countries,  particularly  to  Latin 
America.  The  Latins  have  been  complaining 
recently  that  Washlng^n  speaks  out  of  two 
sides  of  Its  mouth.  They  say  there  Is  a  contra- 
diction between  our  trade  and  aid  policies. 
Senator  Mathlas  agrees  with  this  and  cites 
the  cases  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  as  exam- 
ples: "Although  we  encourage  these  coun- 
tries to  Industrialize  and  actually  aided  in 
the  construction  of  leather  processing  and 
textile  industries  In  the  two  states,  we  im- 
pose quotas  as  soon  as  such  Industries  start 
to  emerge." 

The  Brazilians  had  a  similar  complaint  last 
spring.  They  had  developed  a  small  Instant 
coffee  industry  and  had  begun  selling  the 
stuff  in  this  country.  The  larger  United  States 
coffee  processors  didn't  like  the  competition 
so  they  lobbied  feverishly  to  limit  the  Brazil- 
ian Import.  They  were  successful.  Now  the 
Brazilians  are  convinced  that  our  commit- 
ment to  free  trade  is  not  all  that  strong. 

Completely  free  access  to  United  States 
markets  by  all  underdeveloped  countries  may 
not  be  practicable  Just  yet.  But  certainly  the 
Latins  should  be  on  top  of  our  priority  list. 
The  Commonwealth  countries  enjoy  access 
to  Britain's  markets,  and  goods  from  the 
French  zone  countries  in  Africa  move  freely 
into  the  Etiropean  Common  Market.  The 
Latins  enjoy  preferences  nowhere.  Still,  they 
look  to  the  north,  hoping. 

There  are  a  lot  of  special  interest  groups 
In  the  United  States  (coffee,  textiles,  etc.) 
trying  to  raise  the  trade  barriers  even  higher. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  President  to  resist  them, 
and  even  more  difficult  for  a  congressman. 
But  there  is  an  essential  truth  in  Senator 
Mathlas's  assertion  that  protectionism  pays 
off  poorly  in  the  long  run.  That's  the  lesson 
he  wants  the  administration  to  learn. 


A    MONTH    OF    HOPE    FOR    BIAFRA 

Mr.  EHDDD.  Mr.  President,  the  war  in 
Biafra  continues.  The  tragedy  deepens. 

Thousands  of  women  and  children 
have  been  dying  of  starvation  and  the 
plague  of  famine  is  widespread. 

This  war  has  aroused  the  concern  and 
compassion  of  people  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  a  great  relief  effort  has  oc- 
curred. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
Food  for  Biafra  Committee,  with  head- 
quarters in  Westport,  has  been  an  es- 
sential source  of  relief  for  the  starving 
Biafrans. 

During  the  month  of  August,  the  UJ3. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Americans  for  Biafran 


Relief,  will  conduct  a  special  relief  drive 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Pood  for 
Biafra  Committee. 

To  call  attention  to  the  drive.  Gov. 
John  EVempsey  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion designating  August  1969,  as  "A 
Month  of  Hope  for  Biafra." 

I  commend  the  Governor  for  his  ef- 
fort in  enlisting  public  support  for  Biaf- 
ra, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Month  op  Hope  for  Bi.^fra — August  1969 

The  Food  For  Biafra  Committee,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Westport,  Connecticut, 
points  out  that  three  million  Biafran  wom- 
en, children  and  elderly  people  are  totally 
dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  mercy 
airlifts  run  by  churches  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Deaths  from  famine  and  as- 
sociated causes  already  total  more  than  one 
million. 

The  critical  need  for  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies In  this  African  nation  has  aroused  com- 
passion and  humanitarian  concern  through- 
out the  United  States,  There  has  been  gen- 
erous response  to  the  request  for  relief  funds. 

However,  the  Committee,  in  emphasizing 
the  continuing  need  for  Biafran  Aid.  states 
that  if  the  mercy  airlifts  were  interrupted 
for  even  one  week,  the  entire  Biafran  popu- 
lation would  face  the  threat  of  imminent 
starvation. 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  relief  efforts 
for  the  victims  of  the  war  In  Nigeria  and 
Biafra  be  continued.  To  encourage  renewed 
participation  In  this  life-saving  project,  the 
U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Americans  for  Biafran 
Relief,  conducts  a  special  relief  drive 
during  August,  1969. 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut to  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and 
to  aid  in  enlisting  public  support  of  this  ap- 
p)eal.  I  designate  August,  1969,  as  "A  Month 
of  Hope  for  Biafra."  I  urge  wholehearted  co- 
operation In  this  worthy  and  essential  work. 
John  Dempset, 

Governor. 


MORE  GUN  CONTROL  NONSENSE 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  task 
force  of  the  President's  Violence  Com- 
mission, which  was  appointed  by  former 
President  Johnson,  recently  proposed  a 
strict  system  of  handgun  licensing  that 
would  outlaw  the  use  of  pistols  to  pro- 
tect private  homes.  As  I  understand  the 
proposal,  only  persons  who  can  prove  a 
special  need  of  handguns  for  self-protec- 
tion would  be  licensed  to  own  one. 

The  Washington  E\-enlng  Star,  in  an 
editorial  published  on  July  30,  made  an 
excellent  response  to  this  proposal  and 
termed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  "blithering  nonsense."  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, few  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  Commission  proposal  feasi- 
ble. 

Apparently,  there  was  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  task  force  to  consider  that 
most  of  the  estimated  24  million  hand- 
guns in  the  United  States  are  used  for 


neither  crime  nor  home  protection,  but 
for  recreation.  This  is  the  case  in  Wyo- 
ming, and  I  feel,  in  most  other  States. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  do  not  believe 
in  the  unnecessary  burdens  that  the 
registration  and  licensing  of  firearms 
would  put  upon  them  and  other  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  solution 
can  be  found  in  a  policy  of  getting  tough 
with  criminals  who  use  weapons  in  the 
commission  of  cnme. 

ExHiBrr  1 
More  Gdn  Control  Nonsense 
As  an  introductory  note  to  this  editorial 
comment,  an  item  in  the  crime  news  Is 
worthy  of  attention.  On  Monday  there  were 
22  armed  robberies  in  Washington,  This 
brought  the  July  total  as  of  that  date  to  450, 
compared  to  332  armed  robberies  in  all  of 
July  of  1968 

In  the  face  of  this  a  task  force  of  the 
President's  Violence  Commission  (appointed 
by  President  Johnson)  comes  forward  with  a 
wacky  recommendation.  Its  proposal  is.  ex- 
cept In  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  that 
all  Americans  should  be  required  to  surren- 
der any  hand  guns  they  own  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Here  Is  the  task  force's  reasoning:  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  United  States  can 
break  "the  vicious  circle  of  Americans  arm- 
ing to  protect  themselves  from  other  armed 
Americans,"  Now  what  does  th.s  really  come 
down  to?  Even  the  task  force,  we  suppose, 
would  concede  that  criminals  are  not  going 
to  surrender  their  hand  guns.  So  what  they 
are  saying  Is  that  no  homeowner,  to  cite  one 
example,  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a  hand 
gun  In  his  own  house  to  protect  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  children  against  the  night 
when  some  armed  criminal  might  break  into 
his  home.  Their  argument  is  that  home  own- 
ers "may"  seriously  overrate  firearms  as  a 
method  of  self-defense  against  crime.  The 
'loaded  gun  In  the  home  creates  more  danger 
than  security," 

This  strikes  us  as  blithering  nonsense.  How 
many  members  of  this  task  force  have  been 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a 
scream  for  help  by  some  member  of  his 
family?  Probably  not  one.  But  thousands  ot 
Americans  are  exposed  to  this  dreadful  ex- 
perience every  year.  And  In  such  a  situation 
what  is  an  unarmed  householder  supposed  to 
do  against  an  armed  Intruder?  Hide  under 
his  bed.  and  never  mind  what  happens  to 
his  family? 

The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-ln-the-head 
report  Is  that  the  requirement  to  surrender 
your  hand  gun,  of  which  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 24  million  in  the  country,  would  re- 
duce crime.  This  is  absurd,  for  the  criminals 
are  not  going  to  surrender  their  guns.  A  bet- 
ter and  much  more  realistic  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  will  be  found  in  legislation  now 
being  considered  in  Congress. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
tough,  really  tough,  mandatory  penalties  for 
criminals  who  use  guns  In  the  commission 
of  a  felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery  or  burglary. 
For  a  first  offense  the  penalty  generally  fa- 
vored would  be  a  mandatory  jail  sentence  in 
a  federal  jurisdiction,  which  Includes  Wash- 
ington, of  from  one  to  10  years.  A  Judge 
would  be  forbidden  to  suspend  this  sentence 
or  to  make  It  run  concurrently  ■  ith  the  sen- 
tence for  the  primary  offense.  In  case  of  a 
second  offense,  much  stlffer  Jail  sentences  are 
proposed,  and  they  should  be  written  Into 
law. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  last  year, 
but  was  watered  down  In  the  Senate  before 
becoming  law.  The  argument  then  was  that 
mandatory  sentences  deprive  Judges  of  dis- 
cretion In  Imposing  penalties.  And  so  they 
would.   But   in   one   week   at   the   time   the 


watered-down  bill  was  passed  :7  criminals  In 
this  city  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  in 
which  guns  were  used  In  six  of  these  cases, 
more  than  one-third,  the  judge  Imposed 
suspended  sentences,  which  means  that  no 
jail  terms  were  served  lor  using  a  gun. 

So  we  say  let's  make  the  sentences  manda- 
tory. And  let's  not  deprive  the  law-abiding 
citizen  of  hand  guns  In  his  own  home  while 
the  criminal  element  will  remain  armed  to 
the  teeth. 


THE  VANISHING  PASSENGER  TRAIN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Utah  is  currently  faced  with  requests  by 
two  railroads  to  discontinue  the  opera- 
tion of  two  important  passenger  trains 
which  link  us  with  the  west  coast.  An- 
other railroad  is  proposing  a  cutback  in 
service.  If  all  these  requests  should  be 
approved,  Utah  would  be  virtually  with- 
out meaningful  passenger  train  service. 

It  was  this  situation  which  prompted 
the  Deseret  News  to  publish  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Elmo  Roper  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. 

Mr.  Roper  sums  up  the  main  theme  of 
his  article  in  the  title,  which  is  "How  Not 
To  Run  a  Railroad.  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Salt   Lake   City    (Utah)    Deseret 

News,  July  26.  1969  | 

How  Not  To  Rtjn  a  Rah-road 

(Editor's  Note. — Public  hearings  on  dis- 
continuance of  the  California  Zephyr  pas- 
senger train  were  held  this  week  In  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Provo.) 

(By  Elmo  Roper) 

I  might  as  well  begin  by  admitting  that  I 
am  a  man  of  peculiar  tastes  in  transporta- 
tion. In  the  first  place.  I  like  to  relax  when 
I  am  going  somewhere,  which  immediately 
puts  me  m  the  oddball  corner  I  also  like  to 
be  able  to  get  up  and  walk  around  in  tran- 
sit, without  interrupting  the  transit.  I  like  to 
eat  at  my  leisure,  at  a  time  of  my  choice,  and 
I  prefer  to  sit  at  a  table  when  I  do  so.  I  even 
enjoy  looking  at  scenery!  And  I  like  at  least 
a  relative  degree  of  safety  while  I  travel.  In 
short.  I  like  to  ride  the  railroads.  I  realize 
that  all  this  puts  me  seriously  out  of  step 
with  most  of  my  contemporaries,  who  seem  to 
prefer  to  be  jammed  In  somewhere  and 
hustled  to  their  destinations  with  their  eyes 
either  on  the  road  or  on  the  clouds.  In  fact, 
the  other  day  I  read  an  ad  which  described 
me   as    "the    vanishing   American," 

This  description  was  interesting,  but  even 
more  Interesting  was  the  source — a  railroad! 
It  seemed  a  little  odd  that  a  railroad  was 
spending  its  hard-earned  (or  hard-lost?) 
money  to  convince  me  that  I  am  obsolete, 
and.  In  effect,  was  saying  "Get  lost,  brother," 
I  had  heard,  as  has  everyone  else,  that  rail- 
roads have  come  upon  hard  times  and  I  de- 
cided to  find  out  just  what  railroads  were  up 
against  and  how  good  the  chances  were  of 
their  survival.  Some  of  the  things  I  discov- 
ered I  had  suspected,  but  others  came  as  a 
surprise:  together  they  made  up  a  picture 
of  the  railroads  that  differed  considerably 
from  the  Image  that  is  currently  popular. 

The  current  characterization  of  the  plight 
of  railroads  vls-a-vls  passengers  runs  some- 
thing like  this:  Railroad  passenger  service 
is  a  hopelessly  uneconomic  operation  for 
three  principal  reasons:  (1)  people  don't 
want  to  ride  railroads  any  more:  (2)  com- 
petitive forms  of  transportation  such  as  air- 


lines and  highways  benefit  from  subsidies 
and  tax  advantages  which  railroads  do  not 
have;  and  (3)  unions  have  forced  on  the 
railroads  inefficient  and  expensive  labor 
practices  and  regulations.  The  Inevitable  con- 
clusion: Railroad  passenger  service  is  obso- 
lete, and  most  of  it  will  eventually  have  to 
disappear. 

This  Is  the  picture,  and  It  contains  some 
elements  of  truth.  But  if  one  goes  a  little 
further,  a  very  different  picture  emerges. 
To  put  It  bluntly,  it  Is  a  picture  of  railroad 
management  actively  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  digging  its  own  grave — or  at  least 
the  grave  of  passenger  service.  To  begin 
with,  one  of  the  reasons  people  don't  want 
to  ride  the  railroads  any  more  is  that  rail- 
roads are  actively  discouraging  them  from 
doing  so.  Trains  are  dirty,  stations  are  poor- 
ly maintained,  and  the  number  of  ticket 
windows  Is  often  reduced  so  that  one  has 
to  stand  endlessly  in  line  to  buy  a  ticket,  or 
they  are  closed  down  completely  when  one 
arrives  The  quality  of  food  has  gone  down, 
while  prices  for  It  have  gone  up.  There  is 
virtually  no  promotion  or  advertising  of 
passenger  service:  in  fact,  it  Is  not  uncom- 
mon to  read  ads  like  the  one  I  ran  across 
suggesting  that  those  who  persist  on  riding 
the  rails  are  curious  relics  of  a  bygone  era. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  Is  a  wonder, 
not  that  there  .aren't  more  of  us.  but  that 
there  are  anv  railroad  passengers  left  at 
all. 

It  is  trvie  that  railroads  are  at  a  compet- 
itive disadvantage  with  highways  and  air- 
lines, because  they  own  and  are  taxed  on 
their  facilities,  while  highway  and  air  facili- 
ties are  paid  for  by  public  agencies,  which 
are  not  fully  reimbursed  by  "user  charges." 
Railroads  have  made  efforts  to  get  their  taxes 
reduced — which,  in  view  of  the  pressures 
on  localities  to  produce  more  tax  revenue, 
have  little  chance  of  succeeding— but  they 
have  shown  a  marked  resistance  to  more 
imaginative  approaches  to  the  problem.  For 
example,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  government  acquire  fixed  railroad  facili- 
ties and  lease  them  back  to  the  railroad?, 
thus  eliminating  their  tax  disadvantages  at 
a  stroke.  This,  proposal  is  greeted  by  railrond 
management  with  horror,  out  of  a  fear  of  lo,s- 
ing  their  right  to  run  their  own  railroad,  or 
worse,  of  losing  the  right  to  make  profits 
from  their  real  estate  holdings  by  means 
other  than  transportation. 

With  regard  to  labor  practices,  it  Is  again 
true  that  shortsighted  union  demands  have 
contributed  to  make  feasible  passenger  runs 
Into  money  losers.  Yet.  In  some  cases,  man- 
agement has  been  more  shortsighted  than 
labor.  When  dtesel  power  made  firemen  super- 
fluous, labor  saw  what  was  coming  and  bar- 
gained hard  to  keep  firemen  on  the  new- 
trains  Management  took  diesel  power  les.s 
seriously,  expecting  It  to  be  limited  to  a 
few  high-speed  routes,  and  so  gave  in  to  la- 
bor's demands.  And  while  the  railroads  later 
got  the  firemen  eliminated  from  the  c'lbs  of 
most  freight  locomotives,  they  have  failed  to 
fight  for  that  reform  on  what  they  seem  to 
consider  the  already  moribund  passenger 
trains. 

What  becomes  evident  In  a  study  of  rail- 
road developments  over  the  last  few  decades 
Is  that  railroad  management  has  consistently 
resisted  change,  held  back  on  innovations, 
and  has  viewed  new  transportation  develop- 
ments as  threats  rather  than  opportunities.  It 
has  reacted  like  the  carriage-makers  who 
smugly  scoffed  at  that  transitory,  noisy,  and 
undependable  invention,  the  motorcar,  and 
who  preferred  to  go  down  like  the  dinosaur 
rather  than  branch  out  into  the  automobile 
business.  When  trucks  began  to  make  Inroads 
Into  railroads'  freight  business,  the  predomi- 
nant response  of  railroad  management  was  to 
fight  them  tooth  and  nail  by  lobbying  for  re- 
strictive legislation — Instead  of  adding  sup- 
plementary trcck  operations  to  make  their 
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own  freight  operations  more  efBclent.  Now 
the  railroads  would  love  to  go  Into  the  truck- 
ing business,  but  they  probably  won't  be 
permitted,  partly  because  of  the  not  unre- 
alistic suspicion  that  they  would  use  this 
privilege  not  to  improve  transportation  serv- 
ice, but  to  cripple  Independent  truckers 
through  a  price  war  the  railroads  could  af- 
ford but  the  truckers  couldn't. 

Further  examples  of  this  shortsightedness 
are  easy  to  find.  For  years,  railroads  kept  on 
cooling  perishables  by  stopping  at  intervals 
to  pour  ice  Into  the  top  of  the  cars;  they 
didn't  switch  to  mechanical  refrigeration 
until  trucks  ran  circles  around  them.  Rail- 
roads are  currently  taking  pride  In  their  new 
Innovation,  "piggyback"  service,  in  which 
highway  trailers  and  other  containers  can 
travel  across  long  distances  hitching  rides 
on  various  railroads  along  the  way.  But  this 
"new  innovation"  was  first  experimented  with 
in  the  1920s,  and  one  reason  it  didn't  get  out 
of  the  railroad  yards  is  that  by  the  19308 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  (who 
have  since  gotten  together  rather  uneasily) 
Insisted  on  each  using  containers  that  could 
not  be  Interchanged  with  the  other's.  This 
forced  other  railroads  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  or  to  invest  in  dupli- 
cate facilities,  or  to  forget  about  the  whole 
thing.  ilQt  surprisingly,  under  depression 
conditions,  most  of  them  took  the  last  op- 
tion, and  the  implementation  of  this  "great 
new  Innovation"  had  to  wait  another  twenty 
years. 

It  should,  therefore,  have  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  after  twenty-five  months  of  study 
prior  to  the  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  New  York  Central,  the  incompatibility  of 
their  two  computer  systems  had  been  com- 
pletely overlooked — making  for  some  real 
problems. 

One  of  the  things  the  "piggyback"  story 
Illustrates  is  that  railroads  have  failed  to 
make  one  basic  leap  of  imagination :  They 
still  tend  to  operate  as  if  their  competitors 
were  not  airlines,  trucks,  buses,  and  cars,  but 
other  railroads.  They  are  reluctant  to  pool 
and  coordinate  operations,  even  when  it  is 
clearly  to  their  economic  advantage,  or  to 
eliminate  wasteful  duplication  of  services. 
Even  though  they  are  now  permitted  to  co- 
operate in  many  ways,  most  railroad  manage- 
ment is  paralyzed  by  a  fear  that  the  bene- 
ficiary of  streamlining  operations  might  be 
another  railroad.  All  too  often  it  Is  a  case  of 
incompetent  management  fearing  other  in- 
competent management. 

And  so  instead  of  facing  modern  trans- 
portation realities  and  coming  up  with 
Imaginative  ways  of  adapting  to  them,  the 
typical  answer  of  the  railroads  Is  to  do  away 
with  passenger  service  and  raise  freight  rates. 
I  think  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  not 
permitting  them  to  do  this.  First,  there  is  a 
real  need  for  railroad  passenger  service — 
especially  on  medium-distance  runs  between 
large  cities.  No  one  who  has  recently  apent 
hours  in  a  holding  pattern  over  an  airport  in 
an  attempt  to  get  to  a  city  a  few  land-houft 
away  should  question  this  need.  Nor  should 
anyone  who  has  Inched  his  way  to  an  air- 
port— or  to  his  destination — by  means  of 
automotive  crawl.  The  increasing  congestion 
of  our  highways  and  airways  between  metro- 
politan centers  makes  it  daily  more  evident 
that  we  need  more  than  one  kind  of  trans- 
portation to  keep  America  on  the  move.  We 
need  all  the  kinds  we  can  get — planes,  autos, 
buses,  and  the  railroads.  The  fact  that  the 
New  York- Washington  Metroliner,  which  Is 
clean,  comfortable,  and  serviced  by  courteous 
and  pleasant  people,  and  which  cuts  the  train 
trip  from  four  to  two-and-a-half  hours, 
has  been  practically  sold  out  since  its  incep- 
tion, is  another  evidence  of  the  attractiveness 
of  train  travel  when  trains  are  convenient 
and  well  run.  For  many  travelers,  air  travel 
has  lost  its  novelty,  and  with  it.  some  of  its 
glamour.  In  the  years  to  come,  people  will  be 
looking  more  coolly  at  alternative  forms  of 


travel,  making  more  realistic  comparisons  of 
time,  money,  convenience,  and  comfort  in- 
volved In  the  various  ways  of  getting  where 
they're  going. 

The  need  for  a  railroad  network  in  times 
of  national  emergency,  for  such  purposes  as 
the  movement  of  troops,  is  another  reason 
for  keeping  railroad  passenger  service  alive. 
And  then  there  are  the  eccentrics  like  me. 
Who  knows,  there  may  even  be  more  of  us 
In  years  to  come,  if  someone  makes  an  effort 
to  woo  us  instead  of  making  us  feel  like  the 
orphans  of  the  rails. 

Not  only  is  there  a  clear  need  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  passenger  service,  railroads  have 
a  clear  duty  to  provide  It.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  railroads  still  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  much  freight  transportation,  and 
at  their  inception  received  substantial  gov- 
ernmental assistance.  The  right  of  eminent 
domain  was  exercised  in  their  behalf;  land 
grants  were  received.  In  return  for  these  and 
other  benefits,  railroads  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  services  that  are  useful  to  peo- 
ple— as  well  as  hogs. 

This  is  not  to  make  light  of  the  real  fi- 
nancial problems  railroads  face.  More  gov- 
ernment subsidies,  loans,  or  forms  of  tax 
relief  should  be  made  available.  But  the  big 
change  must  come  in  the  minds  of  railroad 
managements.  Right  now,  their  operations 
are  a  casebook  in  how  to  go  broke — how  to 
not  succeed  by  trying  hard  not  to  succeed  I 
Managements  must  turn  their  attention  away 
from  the  search  for  ways  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  hauling  passengers  to  search  for 
ways  to  make  passenger  service  attractive 
and  profitable.  There  are.  of  course,  some 
efficient  and  forward-looking  railroad  presi- 
dents— but  not  many;  certainly  less  than  in 
any  other  industry  of  the  same  size. 

I  suppose  that  the  managements  of  really 
well-run  industries- — such  as  petroleum,  tim- 
ber, and  life  Insurance — could,  in  the  next 
fifty  years,  succeed  in  making  those  indus- 
tries unsuccessful,  too,  If  they  tried  hard 
enough  and  took  enough  hints  from  the 
management  of  railroads  over  the  past  fifty 
years. 

If  railroad  managements  do  not  wake  up 
and  adapt  their  practices  to  the  needs  of  the 
traveling  public,  there  is  really  only  one  al- 
ternative. Undesirable  as  it  is,  as  a  last  re- 
sort the  only  way  to  save  the  trains  for  the 
people  will  be  to  turn  them  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Government-owned  railroad  serv- 
ice in  a  number  of  foreign  countries  (Japan, 
Britain.  France,  and  others)  is  far  su|>erior 
to  ours;  If  railroads  operating  on  a  private, 
profit  basis  can't  make  a  go  of  it  here,  gov- 
eriunent  can  and  must.  There  Is  already  some 
sentiment  for  this  among  infiuential  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  shouldn't  have  to  come  to  that.  If  rail- 
road management  can  break  out  of  thinking 
that  it  is  trapped  in  the  past  and  find  ways  to 
Intelligently  approach  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  future,  mavericks  like  me — as 
well  as  the  traveling  ptiblic  as  a  whole — will 
be  well  served. 


COMMENDATION  OF  JOSEPH 
BORKIN 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
14,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  National  Law- 
yers Club  in  Washington,  DC.  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  commended  Joseph 
Borkin  for  distinguished  writing  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  TvDiNGS). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
presentation  and  the  acceptance  by  Mr. 
Borkin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Award  or  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
Commendation  to  Joseph  Borkin 

presentation  bt  senator  joseph  ttding8 

Senator  Typings.  It  Is  an  ancient  truism 
that  a  people  who  Ignore  its  past  is  doomed 
to  repeat  it.  Books  are  an  effective  antidote 
for  such  a  lapse  of  memory.  We  are,  there- 
fore, doubly  grateful  when  an  author  writes 
a  book  about  a  segment  of  our  past  that  no 
one  ever  dared  write  about  before.  Such  an 
author  Is  Joseph  Borkin  and  such  a  book  is 
The  Corrupt  Judge,  the  only  systematic  study 
of  judicial  corruption  ever  published. 

Since  its  publication  seven  years  ago.  The 
Corrupt  Judge,  has  had  a  striking  impact.  It 
inspired  Senator  Kefauver  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation that  would  have  effectuated  the  au- 
thor's suggestion  that  Judges  disclose  their 
financial  interests.  It  also  helped  to  Inspire 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  of  which  I  am  Chairman, 
to  undertake  its  inquiry  into  the  problems  of 
judicial  fitness,  an  inquiry  that  culminated 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Judicial  Reform 
Act. 

In  The  Corrupt  Judge,  Joseph  Borkin 
brought  us  warning  signs,  signs  that,  if 
heeded,  might  well  have  prevented  the  crisis 
that  shook  the  federal  judiciary  this  past 
spring  and  that  Is  still  unresolved. 

On  June  9.  reaching  to  the  Portas  affair, 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
adopted  resolutions  of  monumental  signifi- 
cance not  only  requiring  district  and  circuit 
court  judges  to  report  their  financial  In- 
terests, as  suggestetd  in  1962  by  Joseph  Bor- 
kin, but  also  limiting  the  non-Judlclal  serv- 
ices that  they  can  perform  for  compensa- 
tion. The  Conference's  action  was  a  long 
overdue  recognition  of  the  efficacy  of  Joe 
Borkln's  idea.  June  9,  1969,  was  a  great  day 
for  him,  and  for  the  Nation.  Its  importance 
was  only  diminished  by  one  omission  in  the 
Conference's  resolutions,  the  failure  to  in- 
clude the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
within  the  strictures.  The  Conference,  of 
course,  has  no  authority  over  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  omission  was  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  fact. 

Given  the  oppoi^unity  to  place  themselves 
imder  the  purview  of  the  resolutions,  how- 
ever, a  majority  of  the  Justices  decided  to 
delay  action.  The  delay  is  unacceptable.  It  is 
a  damaging  anomaly  for  the  new  regulations 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  body  of  men  that  to 
many  Americans  constitutes  the  federal  Ju- 
diciary, especially  since  much  of  the  impro- 
priety that  gave  impetus  to  these  reforms 
emanated  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Supreme  Court  to  adhere  to  the 
reforms  is  already  having  ramifications 
among  the  lower  court  Judges.  The  Judges  of 
the  Second  Circuit  have  now  asked  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  to  "postpone  Its  directive 
restricting  outside  activities  of  federal  Judges 
and  requiring  annual  financial  reports  from 
them."  FYankly.  Congress  will  not  stand  idly 
by  while  the  gains  of  the  past  few  months 
are  dissipated.  The  Supreme  Court,  too.  must 
never  forget  that  Judges  must  preserve  their 
character  above  reproach  and  that  any  failure 
by  the  Judiciary  to  keep  its  own  house  in 
order  undercuts  its  real  strength. 

Joseph  Borkln's  great  sensitivity  to  the  un- 
derpinnings of  the  Judiciary's  institutional 
integrity  made  The  Corrupt  Judge  the  potent 
force  that  it  has  been.  In  his  latest  book. 
Robert  R.  Young — The  Populist  of  Wall 
Street.  Joe  Borkin  has  effectively  applied  the 
same  jxjwers  of  Insight  to  the  institutional 
underpinnings  of  our  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

Joseph  Borkin  is  an  author  and  attorney  of 
the  first  magnitude.  I  am  proud  to  present 
to  him  the  following  Federal  Bar  Association 
Commendation  Award: 

THE    FEDERAL    BAR    ASSOCLATION    COMMENDATION 

Joseph  Borkin  is  hereby  recognized  for  out- 
standing  qualities   of   leadership   and   dedi- 


cated service  to  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
and  to  the  federal  legal  profession  as  a 
scholar.  Innovator,  and  courageous  investi- 
gator in  over  thirty  years  of  writing  on  public 
affairs: 

For  his  book,  The  Corrupt  Judge,  the  legal 
classic  which  prepared  the  way  for  contem- 
porary judicial  reform;  and  for  his  recent 
book.  Robert  R.  Young,  the  Populist  of  Wall 
Street,  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
financial  and  transportation  history  of  our 
times. 

Ctril  p.  Brickfield. 

President. 

JtTLT  14.  1969. 

ACCEPTANCE   BT    JOSEPH   BORKIN 

Mr.  Borkin.  Senator  Tj-dlngs.  Chairman 
Garson,  friends,  my  deepest  gratitude  to  all 
those  Involved  in  this  very  happy  event.  It 
would  be  futile  for  me  even  to  try  to  respond. 
But  I  must  say  this: 

That  Senator  Tydings  makes  this  wonder- 
ful presentation  to  me  has  a  rich  meaning. 
The  United  States  Senate  has  a  bright  and 
slender  thread  running  through  its  history. 
It  Is  the  tradition  of  great  Individualists  who. 
when  the  needs  of  reform  so  dictated,  did 
not  bow  to  the  "whose  ox  is  gored"  brand  of 
politics  and  did  not  filnch  from  opposing  the 
established  order  of  things.  These  senators,  of 
whom  Bob  LaFollette.  Tom  Walsh.  William 
E.  Borah,  George  W.  Norris,  Paul  Douglas,  and 
Estes  Kefauver  come  to  mind,  now  have  a 
worthy  member  to  continue  the  tradition. 
His  total  effort  at  judicial  reform  has  already 
become  part  of  its  history.  Winning  is  In  his 
character  and  there  will  be  Judicial  reform 
before  long.  I  am  proud  to  follow  his  lead 
and  I  am  even  prouder  to  receive  from  him 
this  award  voted  so  generously  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association.  My  thanks  to  all  of  you. 


DETERRENCE  CAPABILITIES  WOULD 
BE  ENHANCED  BY  RATIFICATION 
OF  1925  PROTOCOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  argue  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  on 
the  grounds  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
dangerously  compromise  our  strategic 
position.  Our  security,  they  argue,  is 
based  on  the  deterrent  effect  of  our  weap- 
ons stockpile.  Ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  would  lead,  supposedly,  to  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of  our 
stockpile  and  thus  would  destroy  the  de- 
terrence upon  which  our  security  is 
based. 

This  argument,  used  in  the  original 
Senate  debate  on  the  protocol  as  well  as 
in  current  arguments  on  the  subject,  re- 
veals both  a  complete  misimderstanding 
of  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  and  a 
positively  dangerous  misconception  of  its 
effects  on  our  strategic  position. 

It  is  most  important  to  realize  that  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  does  not  attempt 
to  ban  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
entirely.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Matthew  S. 
Meselson,  a  Harvard  biologist  and  one  of 
the  foremost  experts  in  this  field: 

The  protocol  Is  a  no-flrst-use  treaty.  It 
does  not  outlaw  research,  development,  or 
production  of  gas  or  biological  weapons;  It 
does  not  outlaw  retaliation  in  case  one  is 
attacked. 

Thus,  at  the  very  least,  ratification  of 
the  protocol  would  do  nothing  to  harm 
the  deterrent  effect  of  our  CBW  capabil- 
ity. We  would  be  free  to  continue  de- 
veloping and  stockpiling  as  we  ourselves 
saw  fit,  in  order  to  maintain  a  credible 
second-strike  capability. 
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In  fact,  far  from  destroying  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  our  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons,  our  adherence  to  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  would  positively  enhance 
It.  Deterrence  is  based  not  simply  on  hav- 
ing the  weapons  but  on  the  enemy's 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  used  in  re- 
taliation. If  the  enemy  does  not  fear  this 
retaliation  there  is  no  deterrence.  Our 
adherence  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  would 
make  absolutely  clear  what  has  been  our 
policy  all  along — that  we  will  not  use 
these  weapons  unless  first  attacked  with 
them — and  thereby  strengthen  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  our  existing  CBW  ca- 
pability. 

No  one  is  sure  that  the  deterrence 
mechanism  will  always  work.  But  experts 
agree  that  the  on-site  inspection  re- 
quired for  total  barming  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  is  technically  al- 
most impossible.  Thus,  deterrence  is  our 
only  hope,  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
enhance  its  strength  as  much  as  we  can. 
It  is  clear  that  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  would  do  nothing  to  harm  our 
deterrence  capabihty  and  would  in  fact 
positively  help  it.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent on  the  Senate  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  bring  this  ratification  about, 
and  I  urge  it  to  do  so  immediately. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXXVI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  the  threc-t  to  our 
environment  and  to  human  health  from 
the  continued  use  of  DDT  and  other  per- 
sistent pesticides  has  primarily  been 
carried  on  by  conser\'ationlsts  and  a 
growing  segment  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity on  the  one  hand  and  the  agri- 
cultural and  chemical  industries  on  the 
other  hand. 

Evidence  of  harmful  effects  to  our  fish 
and  wildlife  and  of  links  to  cancer  and 
liver  and  stomach  malfunctions  In  man 
from  these  pesticides  is  clear  and  alarm- 
ing, yet  agricultural  spokesmen  claim 
these  pesticides  are  •vital  to  the  countrj-'s 
crop  production  because  no  alternatives 
exist  to  control  the  pests  which  kill  the 
crops. 

Alternatives  do  exist.  There  are  less 
persistent,  toxic  pesticides  which  will  do 
the  job,  although  some  are  presently 
more  expensive.  However,  tho  most  prom- 
ising alternative  appears  to  be  in  the  area 
of  biological  controls.  An  article  written 
by  Burt  Schorr  and  published  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
on  the  significant  progress  which  has 
already  been  made  in  developing  effective 
biological  controls  for  pests,  and  I  ask 
unar.imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPLACING  DDT — U.S.  Researchers  Gain  in 
Efforts  To  Develop  Safer  Insect  Con- 
trols— Biological  Methods  Succeed 
Against  Several  Pests;  Industry  Will 
Feel  Impact — Bab  News  for  the  Boll 
Wee-.1l 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Washington. — The  faped  bug-klUer  DDT 
Is  losing  its  deadly  wallop  and  falling  Into 
disfavor  as  a  threat  to   vrtldllfe   and  man- 
kind. But  even  If  DDT  fades  from  use,  the 


Insects  vrtll  hardly  take  over  the  world,  for 
potential  replacements  are  on  the  way. 

In  fact.  U.S.  entomologists  appear  closer 
to  an  Important  advance  in  man's  age-old 
war  against  the  insects  that  devour  his  crops. 
This  attack  won't  be  spearheaded  by  the 
well-known  chemical  Insecticides  but  by  an 
expanding  arsenal  of  biological  controls 
based  on  weapons  provided  by  nature.  If 
the  approach  succeeds  as  hoped,  it  may 
sooner  or  later  reduce  the  use  of  chemical 
Insecticides — and  any  resulting  pollution  of 
the  environment.  The  effort  will  Include: 

Massive  deployment  of  bugs  that  are  harm- 
less to  man  but  prey  on  crop-destroying 
pests. 

Large-scale  sterilization  of  adult  Insects 
to  disrupt  their  reproductive  cycle. 

Use  of  synthetic  copies  of  the  natural 
scents  secreted  by  pest  species  to  lure  bugs 
to  their  destruction. 

Such  biological-control  methods  are  show- 
ing high  promise  in  field  tests.  And  some 
Agriculture  Department  officials  predict  that 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  biological 
warfare,  coupled  with  limited  use  of  chemi- 
cals, will  soon  make  possible  the  almost- 
complete  eradication  of  the  cotton  boll 
weevil,  now  probably  the  nation's  costliest 
single  pest. 

impact  on  industry 

By  the  early  1970s,  some  experts  say,  in- 
secticide producers  might  find  their  domestic 
farm  market — now  calculated  at  around  $110 
million  annually — leveling  off  or  shrinking. 

In  the  long  run.  though,  such  de-emphasis 
on  farm  Insecticides  might  Indirectly  bene- 
fit the  chemical  Industry;  It  might  help  pre- 
vent current  clamor  against  bug-killers  such 
as  DDT  from  swelling  into  a  drive  for  tougher 
restrictions  on  chemical  pesticides  generally, 
including  weed-killers. 

One  of  the  promising  experiments  with 
biological  techniques  is  now  going  forward 
in  the  Coachella  Valley  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, where  farmers  used  to  spray  more  than 
4,600  cotton  acres  with  chemicals  to  combat 
pink   boUworm   infestations. 

Most  mornings  before  dawn  these  summer 
days,  a  yellow  Agriculture  Department  plane 
sweeps  above  the  valley  fioor  spvewlng  out 
thousands  of  sterilized  male  and  female  adult 
pink  boUworm  moths  through  a  tube  project- 
ing from  the  cabin.  Chilled  Immobile  at  about 
38  degrees,  the  gray-winged  Insects  cascade 
Into  the  warmer  air.  then  revive  to  mate  with 
normal  adults  In  the  cotton  fields  below.  The 
union  frustrates  the  pairing  of  fertile  moths 
and  produces  no  esgs  or  destructive  larvae. 
Avoidance  of  insecticide-spraying  helps  pre- 
serve insects  that  normally  prey  on  cotton 
pests  other  than  the  pink  bollworm. 

CABBAGE  PATCH  RESEARCH 

Another  progress  report  comes  from  a  cab- 
bage patch  near  Columbia.  Mo.  There,  the 
cabbageworm.  which  chomps  destructively  on 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  including  spinach  and 
broccoli  as  well  as  cabbage,  has  been  frus- 
trated by  the  release  of  a  tiny  parasite  wasp. 

The  wasp  injects  its  eggs  Into  the  cabbage- 
worm  eggs  on  plant  leaves;  when  the  wasp 
grubs  emerge,  they  devour  the  host  eggs.  Em- 
ploying this  and  other  biological  techniques. 
Government  entomologist  Frank  D.  Parker 
has  eliminated  over  99 ''i  of  the  cabbage- 
worms  from  the  test  plot — and  all  insecticides 
as  well. 

Not  everyone,  though,  is  as  optimistic 
about  biological-control  possibilities  as  Fed- 
eral researchers  are.  Many  farmers,  insecti- 
cide makers  and  state  legislators  resisting  re- 
strictions on  DDT  are  distinctly  skeptical. 
They  contend  it  may  be  several  years  before 
effective  alternatives  are  really  ready.  And 
they  question  the  practicality  of  releasing 
sterUlzed  adult  insects,  claiming  that  with 
some  species  it  would  be  necessary  to  deploy 
as  many  as  50  times  the  normal  Insect 
population. 
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At  any  rate,  Government  entomologists  are 
pushing  confidently  ahead,  armed  with 
knowledge  of  past  successes.  As  long  ago  as 
1888,  one  Agriculture  Depvartment  pioneer 
found  a  ladybird  beetle  In  Australia  that 
preys  on  a  pest  called  the  cottony-cushion 
scale,  then  threatening  to  wipe  out  California 
citrus  groves.  After  two  years  of  beetle  ship- 
ments from  Down  Under,  the  scale  was 
brought  under  control. 

INTEREST    WANES 

Interest  In  biological  methods  waned  fol- 
lowing the  spectacular  successes  of  DDT  dur- 
ing World  War  11  and  the  rapid  proliferation 
of  chemical  Insecticides  in  the  postwar  years. 
Reece  I.  Sailer,  chief  of  Agriculture's  parasitic 
insect  branch  In  Beltsville,  Md.,  recalls  some- 
what bitterly  that  some  25  Government 
scientists  were  working  on  biological  controls 
in  1938.  but  by  1955  the  number  had  declined 
to  only  a  half-dozen  or  so. 

Soon  after  that,  however,  interest  in  the 
biological  approach  began  to  revive,  and  some 
notable  victories  followed.  In  recent  years, 
massive  releases  of  sterilized  male  screw- 
worm  flies  have  reduced  the  population  of 
this  Southern  and  Western  cattle  pest;  an- 
nual savings  to  livestock  producers  from 
Florida  to  California  are  estimated  at  $120 
millloa- And  the  Japanese  beetle,  which  once 
«hew«dc>n  nearly  300  species  of  U.S.  plants, 
has  largely  succumbed  to  a  dusting  program 
that  spread  a  disease  that  attacked  the  Nip- 
ponese Invader 

Today  Uncle  Sam  has  over  170  entomolo- 
gists, chemists  and  other  specialists  busy  on 
biological  control  projects.  One  Important 
center,  the  Federal  Entomology  Research 
Laboratory  at  Columbia,  Mo  ,  which  opened 
In  1966.  has  just  this  year  begun  producing 
sufficient  wasp  eggs  for  experimental  use 
against  the  cotton  bollworm  in  Texas  and  the 
apple-borin?  coddling  moth  larva  in  Indiana. 
In  part,  the  resurgent  interest  in  biologi- 
cal control  springs  from  increased  public 
concern  about  chemical  dangers.  DDT  and 
some  other  long-lasting  chemical  insecti- 
cides, rather  than  breaking  down  harmlessly 
within  a  few  weeks  after  spraying,  often  re- 
tain their  potency  for  long  periods — up  to 
15  years  in  cases  of  especially  heavy  DDT 
applications.  If  these  chemicals  enter  the 
chain  of  food  production,  they  can  build  up 
In  the  fatty  tissues  of  animals  and  human 
beings  with  possibly  harmful  consequences. 
This  year  Michigan  barred  all  use  of  DDT 
except  by  public  health  agencies  and  indoor 
pest  exterminators  And  the  Arizona  Pesti- 
cide Control  Board,  faced  with  the  problem 
of  too  much  DDT  in  milk,  ordered  a  one- 
year  halt  to  commercial  farm  applications  of 
the  chemical  and  a  related  formula,  DDD. 

Currently,  the  Wisconsin  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  is  considering  a  state- 
wide DDT  ban:  the  legislature's  lower  house 
has  already  approved  such  prohibition.  Also, 
the  US.  Agriculture  Department  has  sus- 
pended use  in  its  spraying  programs  of  nine 
persistent  insecticides,  including  DDT,  until 
It  reevaluates  their  environmental  impact. 

The  attack  on  DDT  comes  at  a  time  when 
Its  use  is  declining  in  the  U.S.  Production  for 
U  S.  markets  totaled  only  40  million  pounds 
In  the  1966-67  crop  year  ( the  latest  period 
available  I,  about  half  the  1958-59  level.  A 
major  reason  is  mounting  insect  resistance 
to  DDT:  new  strains  of  bugs  seem  impervious 
to  Its  effects. 

( Even  so.  restrictions  on  DDT  pose  a  threat 
to  pesticides  generally,  contends  the  National 
.agricultural  Chemicals  Association,  voice  of 
the  industry  Noting  the  association's  vigor- 
ous DDT  defense  in  Wisconsin,  where  an- 
nual .sales  total  a  piddling  $17,000.  NACA 
President  Parke  C  Brinkley  says,  "We're  try- 
ing to  hold  the  line  there  because  if  we  lose 
in  Wisconsin  we  could  lose  everywhere."  He 
worries  most  about  a  possible  move  in  Con- 
gress to  bar  Interstate  sales  of  DDT  or  other 
pesticides.) 


In  theory  at  least,  other  chemical  Insecti- 
cides might  offer  alternatives  to  DDT.  There 
are  two  newer  Insecticide  families,  the  or- 
ganic phosphates  and  organic  carbamates, 
which  break  down  In  hours  or  days  after 
application.  But  they  are  more  costly  than 
DDT,  and  some  of  them  also  show  signs  of 
declining  effectiveness. 

In  the  case  of  the  cotton  crop,  many  ex- 
perts now  believe  the  solution  to  its  prob- 
lems lies  in  blologlcal-plus-chemlcal  sup- 
pression of  the  boll  weevil.  With  the  need 
for  weevil  spraying  reduced  dramatically, 
natural  enemies  of  the  bollworm  could  re- 
cover. "This  would  reduce  the  need  for  boll- 
worm spraying  by  75 7r."  asserts  Theodore  B. 
Davlch.  chief  of  the  Federal  boll  weevil  lab 
at  State  College,  Miss. 


A  PREVAILING  PROBLEM:   CAN  WE 
TRUST  THE  SOVIETS? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
continuing  problems  facing  us  in  debat- 
ing the  question  of  proceeding  with  the 
President's  ABM-Safeguard  proposal 
turns  on  the  assessment  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions. I  am  aware  that  many  persons 
believe  that  the  Russian  leaders  are 
"mellowing."  In  fact  I  believe  within  the 
Department  of  State  for  many  years 
there  has  been  a  faction  that  continues 
to  operate  on  the  theory  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  drifting  to  the  right  and  the 
United  States  drifting  to  the  left— so  if 
we  can  hold  our  balance  for  a  long 
enough  period  our  differences  will  not 
be  worth  fighting  over. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
the  Soviets  have  changed  their  plans, 
Mr.  President,  primarily  because  I  can 
find  no  hard  evidence  expressed  in  either 
action  or  ofiQcial  policy  statements  that 
bear  the  weight  of  the  assumption  the 
Soviets  are  in  fact  "mellowing," 

This  question  of  Russian  leadership 
intentions  is  of  course  vital  to  the  ABM 
debate,  because  it  helps  us  in  deciding 
whether  we  really  need  the  defense  sys- 
tem or  not.  A  realistic  assessment  of  the 
intentions  of  the  present  Russian  leader- 
ship would  assist  us  in  weighing  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  this  decision. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  find  out  if  the  Russian  lead- 
ers are  indeed  following  a  dififerent  line, 
or  direction,  than  that  set  out  by  the 
early  Marxists  when  they  took  power  in 
Russia  back  in  the  1920's. 

This  question  comes  to  the  fore  because 
of  the  recent  speech  made  by  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  On  July  11, 
it  was  widely  reported  that  Mr.  Gromyko 
called  for  a  new  era  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States  and  indicated 
Soviet  interest  In  a  future  conference 
with  President  Nixon.  In  a  foreign  policy 
statement  to  the  Soviet  Parliament,  he 
indicated  the  U.S.S.R.  was  ready  to  begin 
strategic  arms  control  talks  with  the 
United  States. 

Leading  international  observers  re- 
garded Mr.  Gromyko's  conciliatory  words 
as  an  Indication  that  the  Soviets  are 
seeking  an  improvement  in  relations 
with  the  West  so  they  may  have  both 
hands  free  to  deal  with  growing  problems 
with  Red  China. 

Mr.  President,  without  wishing  to  pass 
premature  judgment  upon  the  motives 
that  may  underlie  this  speech  from  the 
Soviet  leadership,  I  think  it  must  also  be 


observed  that  the  Soviets  are  quite  capa- 
ble of  making  speeches  and  preparing 
policy  statements  Intended  primarily  for 
consumption  overseas  and  I  would  add 
that  I  am  sure  it  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Soviet  speechwriters  and 
planners  that  the  Senate  is  engaged 
in  the  ABM  debate.  I  admit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  first  reaction  is  to  take  Mr. 
Gromyko's  statement  as  some  sort  of  ef- 
fort to  influence  that  debate,  and  that 
brings  me  back  to  my  original  point  that 
we  need  to  have  something  more  tangible 
by  which  to  assess  Soviet  Intentions  than 
a  single  sentence  out  of  the  speech  prob- 
ably produced  primarily  for  consumption 
abroad. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  another  sentence 
from  Mr.  Gromyko's  talk  is  more  im- 
portant. He  said: 

It  is  clear  that  our  two  countries  are  di- 
vided by  deep  class  differences,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  has  always  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  on  questions  of  preserving  peace, 
the  USSR  and  the  USA  can  find  a  common 
language. 

I  note  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
mentioned  three  entities — the  Soviet 
Union,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  remarks  which  I 
put  in  the  Record  on  June  5,  1969,  under 
the  heading  "When  Is  the  U.S.S.R.  Not 
the  U.S.S.R.?"  In  the  article  associated 
with  my  remarks  it  was  clearly  developed 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  although  we  use 
the  designation  Interchangeably  with  the 
U.S.S.R..  is  not  in  fact  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Gromyko  is  not  just  setting  style 
when  he  says : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  "U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  can  find  a  common  language." 

He  is  reiterating  the  point  which  I 
and  others  have  tried  to  make,  namely, 
that  we  very  well  may  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  think  that 
the  Governments  of  both  countries  have 
bound  themselves  by  treaty  and  find  that 
the  CPSU— Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union — has  no  intention  of  abid- 
ing by  that  agreement. 

We  are  in  great  need  of  keeping  our 
eyes  and  ears  open  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviets  lest  we  fall  into  the  trap  which 
they  have  boasted  of.  namely  to  use  the 
very  governmental  and  parliamentary 
institutions  which  we  cherish  to  de- 
stroy that  which  we  hold  dear. 

SPASM    RESPONSE 

Before  speaking  to  the  historically  re- 
corded intentions  of  the  Russian  leader- 
ship, I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
speak  to  those  who  maintain  in  our 
present  debate  that  "the  best  defense  is 
a  good  offense,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
I  have  heard  it  seriously  presented  that 
we  can  achieve  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection simply  by  increasing  the  number 
of  our  offensive  missiles  and  since  we 
already  have  numbers  sufficient  to 
eliminate  the  Soviet  population  many 
times  over  even  that  move  should  not 
be  necessary. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
seriously  maintain  that  the  best  defense 
is  a  good  offense,  fail  to  qualify  that  by 
adding,  "provided  you  are  already  in  a 
conflict."  If  you  are  not  in  a  conflict  the 


best  way  to  keep  from  getting  in  one 
may  well  be  a  combination  of  defense 
and  potential  offense. 

Otherwise,  it  appears  that  serious  pro- 
ponents of  that  kind  of  thinking  restrict 
themselves  to  a  "spasm"  response  in  case 
of  an  attack.  In  order  to  consistently 
maintain  the  defense  philosophy  of  only 
improving  your  offense,  two  questions 
must  be  answered: 

First.  Are  we  willing  to  strike  the  first 
blow? 

Second.  Are  we  willing  to  accept  a 
crippling  first  blow  and  then  strike? 

Those  appear  to  me  to  be  the  only 
options  open  under  the  "add  to  the  of- 
fense capability  only"  philosophy.  I  can- 
not imagine  an  administration  that  Is 
willing  to  answer  yes  to  either  oi  those 
questions.  Yet  that  is  apparently  what 
the  anti-ABM  spokesmen  would  have  us 
agree  to.  I  would  propose  those  questions 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  if  there  is  a  Sen- 
ator who  is  willing  to  defend  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  either  one. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  we  must  seek 
the  "extra  button"  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  <Mr.  Prouty)  the 
other  day  when  he  said  he  would  vote 
for  this  proposal  in  order  to  give  the 
President  another  option  than  an  all-out 
attack  upon  a  nation  which  we  believed 
to  have  launched  an  attack  against  us. 

EARLY    SOVIET    INTENTIONS 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  into  this  mat- 
ter of  trying  to  determine  just  what  the 
Russian  leaders  may  Intend,  I  first  ex- 
amined some  of  the  early  statements  of 
those  in  charge  in  the  U.S.S.R.  back  in 
1928.  Here  Is  a  statement  of  ultimate 
purpose: 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational Is  to  replace  world  capitalist 
economy  by  a  world  system  of  communism. 
(Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International.  September   1,   1928.) 

This  theme  is  stated  again  and  again 
by  the  early  Marxists-Leninists  as  they 
described  the  program  of  the  Comintern: 

This  program  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional .  .  .  becomes  the  program  of  struggle 
for  the  world  proletarian  dictatorship,  the 
program  of  struggle  for  world  communism. 

Anyone  who  desires  can  make  a  sim- 
ilar investigation  and  determine  the 
stated  Intentions  of  the  Russian  leaders 
in  the  1920's.  I  might  add  that  these 
early  documents  also  describe  the  con- 
cept of  world  systems  in  conflict  which 
characterize  Soviet  thinking  today.  The 
title  of  Chapter  One  of  the  Sixth  World 
Communist  Congress'  main  document  is, 
"The  World  System  of  Capitalism,  Its 
Development  and  Inevitable  Do^iTifall." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  paper 
prepared  by  the  American  Research 
Foundation  that  deals  In  some  detail 
with  the  points  which  I  have  just  cov- 
ered. 

RECENT   EXPRESSIONS   OF  INTENT 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  examined  some 
of  the  more  recent  documents  of  the  in- 
ternational Communists  to  determine  if 
their  stated  goals  had  indeed  changed, 
as  some  have  Indicated. 


I  might  note  here  that  recent  news 
reports  carry  words  of  how  "good  in- 
tentioned"  the  Soviet  leaders  have  be- 
come. I  expect  we  shall  shortly  be  re- 
galed with  cheery  stories  from  the  former 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Humphrey,  when 
he  returns.  Without  revealing  too  much, 
I  am  sure  we  can  expect  to  hear  him  say 
how  much  the  Soviet  leaders  really  do 
desire  to  come  to  some  kind  of  accom- 
modation with  the  West,  and  we  merely 
have  to  meet  them  halfway. 

In  this  I  am  reminded,  Mr.  President, 
that  Astronaut  Frank  Borman,  who  re- 
cently completed  a  tour  of  Russia,  said 
that  Russian  evident  good  will  is  al- 
most overwhelming,  however,  he  had 
to  keep  in  mind  that  this  Is  the  nation 
that  is  supplying  80  to  85  percent  of  all 
the  war  material  to  North  Vietnam.  This 
is  the  nation  tliat  continues  to  fuel  the 
fire  of  conflict. 

Without  risking  too  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sure  we  can  expect  great 
protestations  of  Soviet  good  will  from 
our  former  Ambassador-at-Large.  He 
will  surely  tell  us  that  the  Soviets  are 
really  moving  our  way  and  we  must 
meet  them  with  open  hearts. 

SOVIET    LEADERS 

It  was  most  interesting  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  receive  the  excellent  speech 
given  here  the  other  day  by  my  good 
friend  from  Wasiiington,  Senator  Jack- 
son. We  serve  together  on  the  Interior 
Committee  and  I  am  well  aware  of  lus 
ability  in  that  field  where  he  is  a  most 
able  chairman.  However,  this  speech 
dealt  with  the  rising  leaders  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Senator  Jackson  noted  their 
backgrounds  and  biographies.  Almost 
without  exception,  he  pointed  out  that 
these  men  came  to  power  during  the 
Stalinist  years  when  bloody  purges  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  From 
examining  the  evidence  there  is  little 
that  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
these  men  will  ever  seek  accommodation 
except  as  it  serves  their  ultimate  purpose. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  with  the  im- 
pending visit  from  President  Nixon  to 
an  Iron  Curtain  country  as  well  as  the 
border  clashes  with  Red  China,  the  So- 
viet leadership  finds  itself  in  a  some- 
what strained  position.  They  need  an 
accommodation  of  sorts  at  this  time. 
But  let  us  not  be  fooled. 

COMMUNIST  CONFERENCE 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1969,  Tass,  the 
Soviet  international  news  service  dis- 
tributed the  full  text  of  the  main  docu- 
ment adopted  in  Moscow  by  the  World 
Communist  Conference. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  official 
pronouncement  might  reveal  something 
of  what  the  world  Communist  parties  are 
thinking  and  planning. 

First,  I  noted  that  out  of  the  first  21 
paragraphs  of  the  statement,  20  of  them 
used  the  words  "Imperialism,"  "imperial- 
ist," or  sDme  other  close  derivative.  O*  the 
total  document  of  some  185  paragraphs, 
all  but  about  60  made  extensive  use  of 
the  same  terms.  Of  course  this  is  not 
totally  definitive,  but  it  gives  a  general 
Indication  of  the  tone  of  this  main  docu- 
ment. 


Who  then  Is  the  chief  threat  to  world 
peace,  Mr.  President?  May  I  quote  from 
this  document: 

While  the  world  system  of  Imperialism  has 
not  grown  stronger,  it  remains  a  serious  .ind 
dangerous  foe.  The  United  States  of  America, 
the  chief  imperialist  power,  has  grown  more 
aggressive. 

That  does  not  sound  much  like  seek- 
ing an  accommodation  does  it?  Particu- 
larly when  the  United  States  is  identi- 
fied as  the  "chief  imperiaUst  power"  and 
the  preceding  sentence  speaks  of  "deal- 
ing imperialism  new  blows." 

American  "imperialism"  is  described  in 
the  old  medicine  show  language  as  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  world's  ills. 
Those  few  plagues  that  cannot  be 
dumped  at  Washington's  door  are  depos- 
ited in  London,  or  Tokyo,  or  West  Berlin. 

Our  accommodating  efforts  in  Vietnam 
are  described  thusly: 

U.S.  imperialism  has  been  compelled  to 
cease  the  bombing  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  unconditionally  and  to 
send  Its  representatives  to  sit  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  T»1th  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  'Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

You  will  notice  use  of  the  word  'com- 
pelled." Not  a  single  reference  to  any 
act  of  "good  will"  on  our  part  which  our 
accommodaters  would  have  us  so  quickly 
perform. 

On  another  front: 

U.S.  Imperialism  has  not  abandoned  Its 
plans  to  strangle  revolutionary  Cuba.  It  con- 
tinues to  try  to  blockade  It  economically 
and  carries  on  provocative  and  subversive 
activity  against  It.  .  .  .  But  the  courageous 
people  of  Cuba,  lead  by  their  Communist 
Party  and  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union 
.  .  .  staunchly  defend  .  .  .  the  outpost  of 
socialism  In  the  American  continent. 

And  so  the  recitation  goes,  around  the 
world;  we  are  the  villains;  they  are  the 
heroes.  Of  course  it  Is  propaganda,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  main  document 
adopted  at  the  World  Communist  Con- 
ference in  June.  Does  that  show  a  real 
change  of  the  "party  line?" 

Consider  this  last  paragraph,  which  I 
shall  quote: 

The  events  of  the  past  decade  have  laid 
bare  more  forcefully  than  ever  the  nature  of 
U.S.  Imperialism  as  a  world  exploiter  and 
gendarme,  as  the  sworn  enemy  of  liberation 
movements. 

Notice,  we  are  the  "sworn  enemy."  Ac- 
commodation? Hardly. 

WOBKESS    BT    BRAIN 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  Conference  is  apparently  In 
the  process  of  expanding  its  base  from 
the  "working  class"  which  has  been  its 
mainstay  for  so  long.  The  new  docu- 
ment speaks  of  "workers  by  hand  and 
brain"  by  which,  I  presume,  they  now 
begin  to  Include  scientists  and  engineers, 
who  have  been  hard  put  heietofore  to  be 
classified  as  "workers." 

PEACEFTL  COEXISTENCE 

Interesting  also   Is  the  definition   of 
peaceful  coexistence"  which  is  urged 

upon  us  from  so  many  quarters.  The 

document  says: 
The   policy   of  peaceful    coexistence   does 

not  contradict  the  right  of  any  oppressed 
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people  to  flght  for  Its  liberation  by  any 
means  It  considers  necessary — armed  or 
peaceful. 

By  their  own  definition,  you  see,  peace- 
ful coexistence  is  not  always  peaceful. 

U.N.  NOT  RECOGNIZED 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Russian  leaders 
do  not  recognize  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization as  a  legitimate  world  govern- 
ing body.  When  we  are  urged  to  surrend- 
er our  sovereignty  to  this  organization  we 
should  bear  in  mind  what  the  Russians 
think  of  it. 

As  far  back  as  1951  B.  S.  Molodstsov. 
writing  in  "Soviet  State  and  Law,"  said: 
Activity  of  the  United  Nations  shows  that 
the  Government  of  the  capitalist  states  rep- 
resented in  it  do  not  reflect  the  will  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of 
their  countries  and  In  effect  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  peoples  of  these  countries. 

WORLD  PEACE  COUNCIL 

In  place  of  the  United  Nations  the 
Communist  nations  belong  to  the  World 
Peace  Council  which,  in  the  words  of 
MolodStov.  "is  an  organ  representative 
of  thf  "peoples  of  the  world  themselves 
and  not  of  government." 

Well  then,  what  of  this  world  peace 
organization?  Has  it  changed  its  tone 
and  is  that  organization  seeking  a  peace 
and  friendship"  accommodation  between 
nations  of  the  world? 

Here  are  portions  of  the  Vietnam 
Commission  report  adopted  by  the 
World  Peace  Assembly  in  East  Berlin 
on  June  25,  1969: 

The  subcommlsslon  suggests  a  number  of 
International  actions: 

Campaign  of  letters  and  telegrams  of  pro- 
test from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  President 
Nixon  at  his  summer  residence  (Summer 
White   House.   San   Clemente,   California.) 

Every  conceivable  boycott  of  U.S.  products. 

Demonstrations  in  front  of  US.  embassies 
and  consulates  wherever  this  Is  possible. 

Internat.onal  conferences  designed  to  in- 
tensify the  pressure  on  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  for  demonstrating  soli- 
darity with  the  American  peace  forces.  .  .  . 
demand  the  Olcinawa  base  be  disbanded  so 
that  the  United  States  can  no  longer  use 
Okinawa  as  a  starting  point  for  operations 
against  Vietnam. 

Objective  observers  will  note  the  As- 
sembly proceedings  carefully  omitted 
any  reference  to  the  strangulation  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  the  Russian  Army. 

SOVIET    THREAT    OR    MYTH 

How  does  all  this  affect  our  question 
here,  Mr.  President?  In  an  unusual  letter 
to  an  American  magazine,  a  Soviet  of- 
ficial says  backers  of  the  Safeguard- 
ABM  are  "frightening  Americans  by  the 
myth  of  the  'Soviet  threat'."  The  writer 
is  Georgi  A.  Arbatov,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Institute  of  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 
It  was  printed  in  an  early  July  issue 
of  Newsweek  magazine.  He  says : 

Although  the  study  of  America  has  become 
my  profession,  I  regret  that  the  work  I  have 
done  does  not  enable  me  to  predict  whether 
those  who  favor  escalaring  the  arms  race  will 
maneige  to  mislead  the  American  public 
again. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  the  question  who 
is  attempting  to  mislead  whom?  Are  we 
to  believe  there  is  a  "myth"  of  a  Soviet 
threat  when  their  own  public  statements 


call  America  the  leading  imperialist  ag- 
gressor in  the  world  and  speak  of  "strik- 
ing blows"  against  imperialism? 

What  are  these  "blows"  to  be  struck? 

SOVIET    STRATEGY 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  distributed  a 
booklet  here  yesterday  which  supported 
the  rationale  for  an  effective  ABM,  writ- 
ten by  William  R.  Kintner.  Another 
book,  called  "The  Nuclear  Revolution  in 
Soviet  Military  Affairs."  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Kintner  and  Harriet  Fast 
Scott.  This  excellent  compilation  of  So- 
viet military  writings  takes  the  strategy 
directly  from  the  military  handbooks 
and  articles  prepared  for  use  by  Soviet 
military  officers. 

In  one  chapter,  entitled  "New  Means 
of  Fighting  and  Strategy,"  by  Col.  V.  V. 
Larionov.  great  note  is  taken  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  nuclear  rocket  weapon  upon 
strategy.  Colonel  Larionoy  calls  atten- 
tion to  che  unifying  of  strategic  rocket 
forces  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  notes  that 
from  the  very  start  they  were  considered 
the  main  service  of  the  armed  forces.  To 
qu,te  Colonel  Larionov: 

The  simultaneous  strike  on  the  armed 
forces,  including  strategic  nuclear  means, 
and  on  the  objectives  of  the  enemy's  eco- 
nomic potential  for  achieving  the  alms  of 
war  in  a  short  period  of  time — this  is  what 
moves  to  the  forefront. 

The  whole  book  which  was  published 
in  1968,  is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  worst 
fears  that  the  Russian  leaders  are  not 
only  talking  tough,  they  are  actually 
preparing  to  win  this  new  kind  of  war 
in  which  the  beginning  period  is  consid- 
ered all  important. 

Now  in  the  face  of  that,  Mr.  Pr'-sident, 
is  it  prudent  for  us  to  draw  unto  our- 
selves the  doctrine  that  the  "greatest 
security  available  to  this  Nation  is  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war."  as  I  have 
heard  several  Senators  do  with  vehe- 
mence? The  least  costly  way  to  avoid  a 
nuclear  war — in  terms  of  dollars — is  sim- 
ply to  lay  down  all  arms  and  surrender. 
I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  perhaps 
Senators  who  are  espousing  this  line  do 
not  realize  the  logical  end  of  their  rea- 
soning. I  attribute  to  them  patriotism 
and  sincerity  in  their  opinion ;  but  allow- 
ing all  that  does  not  prevent  them  from 
being  sincerely  wrong. 

It  has  been  my  preference,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  be  a  realist  and  while  I  very 
well  may  wish  that  it  were  not  necessary 
to  arm  ourselves  against  a  threat  from 
the  Soviet,  wishing  dees  not  make  it  so; 
especially  when  every  indication — out- 
side those  intended  for  our  domestic 
consumption — is  that  Khrushchev's  "We 
will  bury  you"  is  still  the  order  of  the 
day  inside  the  Kiemlin  walls. 

MILITARY    SURPRISE 

One  last  observation  on  this  matter, 
Mr.  President,  and  then  I  am  through. 
There  is  a  quotation  from  the  Soviet 
"Explanatory  Dictionary  of  Militai-y 
Terms, "page  75: 

Surprise — One  of  the  basic  conditions  for 
achieving  success  in  battle.  .  .  .  Surprise  Is 
achieved  by  the  use  of  various  ways  ...  by 
leading  the  enemy  into  error  concerning  one's 
own  intentions,  by  preserving  in  secret  the 
plan  of  battle,  by  speed  and  decisiveness  of 
action,   by   hidden   artificial   maneuvers,   by 


the  unexpected  use  of  the  nuclear  weapon 
and  other  new  combat  means  .  .  ."  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

Ml-.  President,  there  it  is  in  plain  words 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  The  Soviets  have 
no  hesitancy  in  advising  their  military 
leadership  that  they  are  willing  to  en- 
gage in  another  Pearl  Harbor  action — 
this  time  a  nuclear  one — if  it  will  achieve 
their  objective. 

I  for  one,  Mr.  President,  am  unwilling 
to  trust  the  fate  of  this  Nation  to  the 
ephemeral  "good  will"  of  Soviet  leader- 
ship until  I  have  concrete  evidence  that 
will  contradict  everything  the  Soviets 
have  said  and  done  in  this  whole  area. 

Admittedly  we  are  guessing  when  we 
ti-y  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  Soviet 
Communist  leadership.  But  there  need  be 
no  guesswork  about  what  they  have  said. 
There  need  be  no  guesswork  about  what 
they  have  done  in  Eastern  Europe.  There 
is  no  guesswork  about  their  intentions  as 
expressed  by  their  ofiBcial  party  gather- 
ings as  recently  as  a  month  ago.  There  is 
no  guesswork  about  the  strategic  capa- 
bility. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  Sena- 
tors who  consider  foreign  relations  a 
never-never  land  in  which  an  appren- 
ticeship of  several  decades  must  be 
served  before  one  is  allowed  to  express 
an  opinion.  I  have  observed  the  results 
achieved  by  following  such  a  supposition 
and  this  Senator  is  inclined  to  think  that 
perhaps  that  dark  and  mystical  world 
could  stand  some  light  and  the  fresh 
breeze  of  a  new  look. 

Can  we  trust  the  Russian  Commu- 
ni.'-t  leadership? 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  can. 
I  believe  we  can  trust  them  to  do  ex- 
actly what  they  have  promised  to  do  in 
their  own  military  journals  and  hand- 
books. And  trusting  them  so,  I  suggest 
that  we  trust  our  own  President  and 
those  around  him  charged  with  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  Let  us  trust  them 
with  the  defense  system  they  have  asked 
for. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Systems  in  Conflict:   The  U.G.S.R. /Soviet 
Union   and   the  Free   World 

(By  American  Research  Foundation) 
In  the  forums  of  international  exchange 
and  negotiation — especially  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization  (UNO) — a  significant 
confusion  has  gone  unnoted  and,  as  a  result, 
uncorrected  regarding  the  consistent  use  of 
the  terms  "USSR"  and  "The  Soviet  Union." 
It  has  become  commonplace  to  use  these 
designations  interchangeably,  as  if  they  were 
in  fact  synonymous.  In  actuality,  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case;  the  two  terms  are  not 
synonymous.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  sig- 
nificance and  it  is  only  to  the' extent  that 
this  significance  is  correctly  understood  that 
a  proper  comprehension  of  the  context  with- 
in which  they  are  used  is  possible. 

The  "USSR"  Is  a  duly  recorded  and  recog- 
nized nation-state  member  of  the  UNO.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is  another 
matter. 

When  Khrushchev  addressed  the  sessions 
of  the  UNO  General  Assembly  several  years 
ago,  l.e  flamboyantly  announced:  "I  come 
as  a  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  If 
such  were  In  fact  the  case,  under  no  circum- 
stances should  he  have  been  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  nor  been  accorded  any 
official  recognition.  The  Soviet  Union  is  NOT 


a  member  of  the  UNO.  In  fact,  ethnically, 
geographically  and  legally  It  can  be  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  exist  as  a 
country.  There  are  no  boundaries,  no  con- 
stitutlona,  or  any  of  the  other  legal  Instru- 
ments of  power  which  belong  to  a  sovereign 
nation-state.  It«  Identity  stems  entirely  from 
the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrine  as  promul- 
gated by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  Identified  in  that  doctrine  as 
the  "base  of  the  World  Revolutionary  Com- 
munist System  and  Us  world-wide  revolu- 
tionary apparatus."  The  leadership  for  world- 
wide revolutionary  power  Is  drawn  from  this 
base.  Prom  this  "base"  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
Communist  leadership  has  declared  "world- 
wide class  war"  against  the  so-called  World 
Capitalist  System.  The  end  and  aim  of  that 
class  war  is  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
"Imperialist  forces  of  oppression,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Capitalist  System. 

The  Soviet  Union  by  Its  nature  is  above 
and  beyond  any  conventional  national  or  in- 
ternational restraint  or  controls.  Yet  this  base 
of  world  power  has  a  capability  for  disrupt- 
ing and  countering  bono  fide  International 
agreements.  It  can  render  utterly  Ineffective 
even  the  Re8(riutlons  of  the  UNO  which  are 
endorsed  by  the  USSR. 

In  the  roster  of  the  UNO,  the  USSR  Is 
duly  registered  as  a  member  state.  This  Is  as 
it  should  be  for  the  USSR  operates  as  a  state 
power  In  a  conventional  and  diplomatic 
manner.  In  International  negotiations  within 
the  purview  of  the  UNO.  the  USSR  conforms 
to  the  procedures  spelled  out  by  the  UN 
Charter.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  knows 
no  such  external  .restraint  as  represented  by 
the  UN  Charter,  or  by  any  other  corpus  of 
International  law.  It  Is,  In  effect.  Its  own 
master  and  obeys  only  Its  own  laws.  As  a 
useful  tool,  the  Soviet  Union  has  at  Its  dis- 
posal the  diplomatic  resources  of  the  USSR. 
And  as  a  tool  Is  relatively  useless  without  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman  to  empower  It,  so  the 
USSR  draws  Its  vital  force  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  I.e.,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  subtle  but  significant  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  USSR  has 
fostered  three  general  misconceptions  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  ruling  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet Union  (CPSU)  and  the  government  of 
the  USSR  are  Identical  In  every  respect.  The 
acts  of  one.  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  acts  of  the  other.  The  commitments  of 
one  automatically  are  respected  and  hon- 
ored by  the  other. 

2.  The  CPSU  and  the  USSR  are  two  sepa- 
rate entitles.  This  concept  Is  widely  accepted 
In  academic  and  diplomatic  circles.  It  is  not 
without  logic  for  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  Is  In  fact  a  fnjwer  In  Its  own  right; 
It  truly  represents  a  natlon-stat«  In  the  west- 
ern concept.  The  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that 
this  otherwise  conventional  governmental 
structure  Is  totally  subservient  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  which  Is  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  government  structure. 

3.  The  CPSU  Is  the  instnmient  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  USSR.  This  view  reverses  the 
perspective  of  misconception  No.  1  above  In 
that  It  applies  to  the  CPSU/USSR  relation- 
ship the  scheme  which  obtains  In  the  ma- 
jority of  nation-states  where  political  parties 
are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  government 
in  power. 

In  order  to  correct  these  misconceptions, 
one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  Government  of 
the  USSR:  Article  126  of  the  "Constitution 
(Fundamental  Law)  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics."  Promulgated  In  1936, 
In  the  section  entitled  "I=\indamental  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Citizens."  this  Constitution 
unequivocally  defines  the  role  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  life  of  the  USSR  as 
follows : 

"ARTICLE    126 

In  conformity  with  the  Interests  of  the 
working  people,  and  In  order  to  develop  the 


Initiative  and  political  activity  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  citizens  of  the  USSR  are 
guaranteed  the  right  to  unite  in  mass  orga- 
nizations— trade  unions,  cooperative  socle- 
ties,  youth  organizations,  sport  and  defense 
organizations,  cultural,  technical  and  scien- 
tific societies;  and  the  most  active  and  polit- 
ically consclovis  citizens  In  the  ranks  of  the 
working  class,  working  peasants  and  working 
intelligentsia  voluntarily  unite  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is 
the  vanguard  of  the  working  people  in  their 
struggle  to  build  Communist  society  and  Is 
the  leading  core  of  all  organizations  of  the 
working  people,  both  government  and  non- 
government." 

Further,  In  the  section  of  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  the  Electoral  System  In  the 
USSR.  Article  141  states: 

"Candidates  are  nominated  for  each  con- 
stituency. The  right  to  nominate  candidates 
Is  secured  to  mass  organizations  and  societies 
of  the  working  people:  Communist  Party  or- 
ganizations, trade  unions,  cooperatives, 
youth  organizations  and  cultural  societies." 

That  the  Communist  Party  controls  the  In- 
ternal political  life  of  the  USSR  is  no  star- 
tling revelation.  However,  it  Is  a  matter  of 
major  concern  to  the  Free  World  that  In  Its 
International  relations,  the  USSR  Is  little 
more  than  a  facade,  a  front  whose  formal 
signature  Is  valid  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Communist  Party  allows  it  to  be  so.  In 
international  negotiations,  this  means  that 
the  negotiating  parties  do  not  meet  on  equal 
planes.  The  one  committing  the  power  and 
resources  of  Its  government,  or  governments, 
to  support  of  the  issue  at  stake,  making  ac- 
commodations, but  being  completely  unable 
to  control  those  forces  which  are  designed  to 
subvert  and  actively  set  about  undermining 
the  structiu-e  of  bona  fide  international 
agreement.  The  organization  of  those  forces, 
namely  the  Communist  Party,  never  appears 
at  the  negotiating  table  as  such. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  In  passing  here 
that  the  only  time  the  phrase  "Soviet  Union" 
Issued  m  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR  is  in 
Article  126.  Here  It  appears  in  the  conven- 
tional formula,  "The  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union"   (CPSU I. 

The  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  concepts  of  State  and 
Government  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
"Not  a  single  important  political  or  orga- 
nizational decision  or  question  of  Internal 
policy,  or  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  can 
be  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  and  the  Government  of  the  USSR  with- 
out the  overriding  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  Communist  Psirty  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  terms  and  phrases  which  the  Com- 
munists use  In  International  Intercourse  are 
determined  by  their  Ideological  world  out- 
look, based  on  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  concepts 
of  the  tactics  required  to  establish  on  a  glo- 
bal plane  their  "classless  society."'  In  order 
to  comprehend  these  terms  and  phrases,  they 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  their  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  usage,  both  past  and  present.  This 
Is  not  a  matter  of  subjective  Interpretation. 
The  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  canon  provides  ample 
evidence  for  the  determination  of  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  words  In  the  Communist 
vocabulary. 

As  soon  as  the  USSR  and  the  satellite  gov- 
ernments succeed  In  working  Into  the  text  of 
international  treaties,  agreements  and  reso- 
lutions words  from  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  lex- 
icon, the  Communist  Parties  the  world  over 
are  provided  with  guidelines  lor  the  process 
of  subversion.  Furthermore,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  legal  vehicle  for  this  subver- 
sion, a  formal  agreement  signed  by  Its  agent, 
the  USSR. 

There  are  some  basic  aspects  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm  which  must  be  carefully  considered 
before  any  comprehension  of  the  language 
they  use  Is  p>os8lble.  In  the  first  place,  despite 
what  may  have  appeared  to  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  posture  of  the  Communist 
world  during  the  Khrushchev  period  and 
subsequently,  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrine 


has  remained  Intact.  This  doctrine  provides 
a  philosophical  basis  for  the  Sovlet-Commu- 
nlst  social  structure  and  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  also  provides  Justification  for  the 
complete  and  uncontestable  control  of  this 
social  structure  system  of  government  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Basic  to  the  doctrinal  concepts  of  Marx- 
Lenin  is  the  demand  for  total  dedication  to 
the  revolutionary  transformation  of  the  ex- 
isting capitalist  class  society  Into  the  class- 
less society  of  Communism  through  the  "na- 
tional liberation  movement"  and  such  other 
appropriate  means  of  subversion  and /or  in- 
surgency that  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  desired  ends.  The  "appropriate"  means 
may  fall  into  the  peaceful  deception  of  "co- 
existence" or  It  may  take  the  more  violent 
form — guerrilla  warfare.  In  either  case,  the 
struggle  is  assured  of  success  for.  according 
to  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrine,  the  final  deci- 
sion of  history  will  "establish  a  classless 
society  all  over  the  world." 

TTie  second  fundamental  doctrine  of  this 
philosophy  is  that  "history  develops  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  pattern  determined  by 
economic  laws."  The  basic  difference  between 
Communism  and  capitalism  is  economic.  In 
a  capitalistic  system,  the  "means  and  tools 
of  production"  are  privately  owned.  Men. 
therefore,  are  exploited  by  the  owning  classes 
who  respond  only  to  the  profit  Incentive  On 
the  other  band.  In  the  econ<«nlc  structure 
of  the  communist  state,  the  "means  and  tool.', 
of  production"  are  public  property,  belonging 
to  the  productive  forces,  the  laborers.  By 
eliminating  the  profit  Imperative,  class  bar- 
riers are  eliminated  the  "classless  society," 
the  "new  and  perfect"  society,  takes  over 
The  construction  of  the  "new  and  perfect" 
society  by  the  CPSU  and  its  world-wide  ap- 
piaratus  has  an  absolute  value.  Any  measures 
or  means  which  further  the  ends  are  Justi- 
fied, no  matter  how  bloody,  or  devious.  Fur- 
thermore, the  struggle  to  attain  that  end  is 
Incessant,  ending  only  when  the  "State  has 
withered  away." 

No  matter  how  cursory,  no  discussion  of 
Marxist-Leninist  social  economics  can  avoid 
mention  of  the  phrase  which  has  come  to  be 
Identified  so  closely  with  Communist  Ide- 
ology, namely  "Dialectical  Materialism" 
Briefly,  this  phrase  which  long  antedates  the 
Marxist  innovation  In  philosophical  history 
Is  the  tag  applied  to  the  concept  that  the 
brain  and  the  spirit  of  man  are  dominated 
and  controlled  by  the  material  world  In  which 
he  lives.  In  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  context,  this 
means  that  the  economic  or  material  base 
determines  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  en- 
tire superstructure.  Thought,  political  ideol- 
ogy, government  organization,  law.  religion 
and  so  forth.  This  fundamental  principle  oi 
base  and  superstructure  Is  central  to  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  interpretation  of  history 
and  its  translation  Into  the  political  reality 
of  the  Communist  system  where  the  USSR, 
or  any  other  organized  front  constitutes  the 
superstructure  which  In  turn  is  but  a  projec- 
tion of  the  base — the  CPSU. 

The  superstructure  is  malleable — nothing 
attests  to  this  more  than  the  history  of  USSR 
foreign  policy  during  the  last  two  decades 
Further  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  UNO.  The  Base,  however,  is  rigid  and 
Is  not  affected  by  the  apparent  flexibility  of 
Its  superstructure.  To  paraphrase  Lenin,  ma- 
neuvering, conciliation,  deliberate  compro- 
mise, skillful  use  of  conflicts  in  the  capitalist 
camp  and  wooing  temporary  allies  give  shape 
to  the  mass  of  the  superstructure.  This  is  the 
point  of  origin  of  Soviet  diplomacy  with 
which  the  nations  of  the  free  world  have  to 
cope. 

If  we  assume  that  the  USSR  is  the  super- 
structure— and  there  Is  no  evidence  to  re- 
fute this  assumption — we  may  conclude  that 
any  and  all  official  acts,  agreements,  treaties, 
etc..  within  the  UNO  or  other  International 
bodies  affect  only  the  superstructure.  Such 
International  agreements  can  be  broken 
when  they  appear  to  threaten  the  ideologl- 
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cal,  organizational  base  of  World  Com- 
munism, the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  broken. 
however,  not  by  the  USSR  but  In  the  name 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  this  maneuver, 
the  USSR  can  maintain  a  strictly  legal 
stance  In  the  face  of  criticism,  denying  any 
Infringement  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
to  which  It  has  been  party. 

Incorrect  understanding  of  this  most  Im- 
portant differentiation  between  the  Base 
and  Superstructure  can  lead  to  complete 
and  Irremediable  break  In  meaningful  com- 
munications between  the  two  antagonistic 
world  systems. 

STTMMARY 

The  USSR  as  a  nation-state  was  set  up  by 
the  CPSU  to  conform  to  the  concepts  of  a 
western  parliamentary  form  of  government. 
This  was  done  primarily  in  order  to  main- 
tain conventional,  temporary  relationships 
(Peaceful  Co-Exlst«nce)  with  the  capitalist 
nation-states  of  the  world. 

It  Is  conventional  in  that  It  utilizes  ac- 
cepted terms  for  government  organization; 
It  is  temporary  in  that  its  power  source,  the 
CPSU.  anticipates  the  "liberation  of  all 
class-oppressed  people"  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  classless  society  upon  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  capitalist  system 
and  tiie  governments  sustained  by  that  sys- 
tem. -. 


EDITORIAL      ENDORSEMENT      FOR 
THE  COOPER -HART  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  19, 
1969.  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine. 
It  endorses  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
which  I  have  cosponsored. 

The  editorial  answers  the  critical 
question  of  whether  this  Safeguard  sys- 
tem Is  ready  for  operational  use.  It  is 
not.  I  have  repeatedly  supported  research 
and  development  to  develop  a  workable 
system.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Let  me 
say,  this  decision  at  most  delays  deploy- 
ment for  1  year.  It  is  not  irrevocable  and 
can  be  changed  if  conditions  or  events 
change. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment  is  the  best  compro- 
mise and  logical  solution  to  the  present 
impasse.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  editorial  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Wat  Out  of  the  Impasse  on  Safeguard 
President  Nixon  will  be  making  a  grave 
mistake  If  he  lets  his  Senate  floor  managers 
push  for  an  all-or-nothing  showdown  over 
Safegti.ird — the  .'Administration's  antlbalUstic 
missile  deployment  program. 

As  Senate  debate  built  up  steam  this  week, 
It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  Safe- 
guard's opponents  are  both  powerful  and 
persuasive.  They  certainly  can  keep  the 
President  from  getting  the  "strong  vote"  of 
support  that  he  hoped  for.  They  may  well 
be  able  to  defeat  the  program.  That  not  only 
could  threaten  the  passage  of  other  Admin- 
istration legislation;  it  might  seriously 
weaken  the  position  of  U.S.  negotiators  when 
they  sit  down  to  discuss  arms  control  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  situation,  the  case  for  compromise 
is  strong.  The  Administration  would  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  country — and  at  the 
same  time  get  itself  out  of  a  naety  hole — If 
it  now  offered  to  accept  one  or  more  of  the 
major  amendments  that  will  be  proposed  In 
the  Senate  before  the  final  vote. 


The  best  compromise  offered  so  far  is  In 
the  form  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky).  This 
would  shift  the  emphasis  of  Safeguard  away 
from  deployment  and  back  to  a  research  and 
development  program.  Since  both  Safe- 
guard's radars  and  Its  computers  have  been 
challenged  as  Inadequate  to  support  an  ABM 
network.  Cooper  would  provide  more  money 
for  test  work  on  them.  He  would  deny  the 
military's  request  for  $345-milllon  to  start 
Safeguard  deployment  but  allow  the  Penta- 
gon to  spend  any  part  of  that  money,  as  It 
wished,  on  intensified  R&D. 

Cooper's  proposal  takes  account  of  two 
basic  facts  that  are  in  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten as  the  shrillness  of  the  debate  over 
Safeguard  mounts; 

One,  the  U.S.  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
its  research  lag — either  now  or  In  the  fore- 
seeable future— in  the  vital  area  of  missile 
defense. 

Two.  Safeguard  Is  not  yet  a  tested  and 
reliable  system.  Its  radar  has  received  only 
a  partial  test  at  Eglln  Field,  in  Florida.  Its 
warheads  have  not  been  perfected;  its  com- 
puter software  has  not  even  been  written. 
What  this  means  is  that  research  on  Safe- 
guard must  continue  but  that  deployment 
now  would  be  a  waste  of  money  that  could 
be  spent  to  better  effect  elsewhere.  The  cru- 
cial question  is  not  whether  the  Russians 
would  regard  deployment  as  a  provocative 
act — although  they  might.  Nor  is  it  whether 
we  can  afford  the  cost  of  an  ABM  system — 
we  can  if  we  must.  It  Is  whether  or  not  this 
system  Is  ready  for  operational  use.  And  the 
answer  is:  It  Is  not. 

The  Cooper  proposal  offers  a  logical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  And  while  logic  does 
not  always  recommend  Itself  to  embattled 
legislators,  this  is  a  case  where  e\-eryone 
stands  to  gain  if  it  prevails. 

The  stakes  are  high.  For  not  Just  the  Ad- 
ministration but  the  whole  nation  stands  to 
lose  if  the  Safeguard  issue  is  pushed  to  a 
take-it-or- leave-it  conclusion. 


THE  NORTHPARK  CONSERVATION 
FEDERATION  OF  DALLAS,  TEX.. 
CALLS  FOR  100,000-ACRE  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  10,  1969,  the  Northpark  Conserva- 
tion Federation  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  passed 
a  resolution  adopting  a  policy  statement 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
in  southeast  Texas.  It  also  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge, a  State  historical  area,  and  State 
parks  to  supplement  the  national  park. 

In  October  1966,  I  first  introduced  a 
bill  to  create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
I  have  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  each 
Congress  since  then.  In  my  current  bill, 
S.  4,  I  ask  that  at  least  100,000  acres  be 
set  aside  as  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
Some  corporations  and  persons  would 
like  to  see  this  area  reduced  to  a  trivial 
35,000  acres.  Compared  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Thicket's  tall  trees  and 
matchless  beauty,  100.000  acres  is,  in  fact, 
a  pitifully  small  area. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  continuing  to  dis- 
appear at  an  alarming  rate.  Once  the 
Big  Thicket  is  gone,  it  will  be  gone  for- 
ever. With  it  will  go  its  wildlife,  the  rare 
birds,  and  the  beauty.  America  will  have 
lost  irrevocably  an  integral  part  of  her- 
self. We  must  act  now  if  we  are  going  to 
save  this  invaluable  part  of  America  s 
heritage. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  and  policy  state- 
ment adopted  on  July  10,  1969,  by  the 
Northpark  Conservation  Federation  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  op  the  Northpark  Conservation 
Federation  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Area 

The  Northpark  Conservation  Federation  of 
Dallas,  Texas  does  hereby  adopt  the  Policy 
Statement  on  The  Big  Thicket  National  Area, 
a  copy  of  which  Is  attached  hereto  and  made 
a  part  hereof  for  all  purposes,  and  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  (as  to  Dam  B) .  as  the  appropri- 
ate state  agencies  (as  to  supplemental  state 
and  historic  parks)  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  implement  this  policy  as  soon  as 
possible. 

David  L.  Zacharias. 

Policy  Statement  on  Big  Thicket  National 
Area 
We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  NaUonal  Park  or 
area  which  would  include  a  minimum  of  the 
35.500  acres  proposed  in  the  Preliminary  Re- 
port by  the  National  Park  Service  study 
team,  with  the  following  modifications  and 
additions: 

1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
Neches  River. 

2.  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  1746. 
just  below  Dam  B,  down  to  the  confluence 
of  Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  include  all  the  area  between  the  LNVA 
C.inal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide 
on  each  side  of  Big  Sandy- Village  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Unit  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.  Where  ever  residences  have  al- 
ready been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners 
for  scenic  easements,  limiting  further  de- 
velopment on  such  tracts  luid  preserving  the 
natural  environment.  Pioneer  architecture 
within  these  areas  should  also  be  presen-ed. 

5.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20,000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  wolf  may  survive 
there.  An  ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be  the  area  southeast  of  Saratoga,  sur- 
rounded by  Highways  770,  326,  and  105.  Al- 
though there  are  pipeline  crossings  in  this 
area,  they  do  not  destroy  the  ecosystem; 
therefore  the  National  Park  Service  should 
revise  its  standards  pertaining  to  such  in- 
cumbrances. In  this  case,  leaving  them  un- 
der scenic  easement  rules  Instead  of  acquir- 
ing them. 

6.  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion  of 
Monard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor.  The  entire  watershed  of  Rush 
Creek  would  be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100,000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  In  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area)  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headquarters  be 
m  or  near  the  line  of  the  I»rofiIe  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  in 


the  formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  or  Moniunent. 

In  addition,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recom- 
mend: (a)  the  eetabllshment  of  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  around  Dam  B,  (b) 
a  state  historical  area  encompassing  com- 
munities of  typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms, 
etc.,  such  aa  that  between  Beech  and  Theu- 
venlns  Creeks  off  Road  1943  in  Tyler  County, 
and  (c)  other  state  parks  to  supplement  the 
national  service. 


WHEAT  SALES 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent actions  by  the  administration  re- 
garding wheat  sales  cause  grave  con- 
cern. 

The  last  administration  put  consider- 
able effort  into  creating  a  viable  suc- 
cessor to  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  which  had  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  20  years  and  had  continuous 
bipartisan  support  over  tho.se  years.  The 
International  Grains  Arrangement  of 
1967  represented  an  extension,  and  im- 
provement, of  previous  agreements. 

Now  the  present  administration  is  tak- 
ing the  lead  internationally  in  driving 
world  prices  downward.  On  July  18,  the 
price  of  ordinary  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
was  unllateraly  cut  12  cents  a  bushel  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
understand  immediate  thought  is  now 
being  given  to  further  cuts  of  the  same 
magnitude.  It  appears  that  some  quali- 
ties may  have  been  cut  substantially 
more.  Tliis  is  dangerous  and  provocative 
in  relation  to  other  comitries.  and  is  like- 
ly to  lead  to  a  major  international  price 
war. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  price  war 
has  begun.  In  a  communique  described 
earlier  this  week  by  Washington  Post 
correspondent  Richard  Norton  Taylor, 
the  six  agricultural  ministers  of  the 
Common  Market  announced  that  in  re- 
sponse to  the  U.S.  action  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  follow  suit  and  lower 
their  selling  prices  for  grains. 

The  price  for  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
under  the  IGA  is  $1.73  per  bushel  at  the 
gulf.  This  works  out  roughly  $1.35  at  the 
countrj'  elevators.  Tlie  loan  support  price 
is  $1.25  per  bushel.  Some  cushion  is 
needed  between  the  loan  level  and  the 
export  market  level  so  as  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive movement  into  loan.  The  result 
of  the  cut  of  last  week  was  In  effect  to 
drive  the  export  prices  below  the  loan 
late.  Further  cuts  will  widen  this  margin. 
This  makes  no  sen.se.  unless  this  admin- 
istration is  attempting  in  a  back-door 
manner  to  press  down  the  basic  home 
support  program  levels. 

Steps  such  as  that  taken  on  July  18 
cannot  help  but  have  an  effect  on  the 
domestic  price  situation,  and  concern 
about  a  possible  price  cutting  contest  is 
already  apparent  in  future  trading.  On 
the  day  of  the  Common  Market  com- 
munique wheat  futures  fell  by  as  much 
as  6  cents  per  bushel  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Tiade. 

If  the  objective  is  to  undermine  the 
domestic  price  situation  it  should  be 
made  clear,  so  that  American  farmers 
can  more  realistically  assess  their  pros- 


pects and  their  agreement,  or  lack  of  It, 
with  the  administration's  intentions. 

If  this  is  not  the  objective.  It  Is  not 
clear  what  is  intended.  World  demand 
for  wheat  at  the  present  time  is  inelastic, 
as  economists  say.  A  lower  world  price 
will  not  result  in  significantly  larger 
wheat  sales.  Lower  prices  would  only  be 
helpful  if  the  United  States  could  move 
down  alone,  while  other  countries  held 
back  on  their  sales.  But  that  degree  of 
cooperation,  where  others  agree  to  sell 
nothing,  is  impossible. 

It  Is  true  that  the  specific  schedule  of 
prices  and  shipping  differentials  in  the 
IGA  could  in  1969  put  U.S.  wheats  at  a 
disadvantage.  But  differentials  must  be 
varied  from  time  to  time  to  meet  world 
production  conditions,  and  changing 
shipping  rates  must  be  reflected  In 
changing  prices  If  the  agreement  is  to 
work.  This  was  well  recognized  when  the 
agreement  was  negotiated.  It  was  the 
United  States  which  insisted  on  flexible 
procedures  for  adjusting  the  price  sched- 
ule when  the  need  arose.  The  United 
States  took  the  position  throughout  the 
negotiations  that  any  agreement  on 
prices  could  only  work  if  exporters  ac- 
tually had  the  will  to  cooperate  and  the 
willingness  to  adjust  their  relative  sell- 
ini;  positions  as  conditions  required. 

In  1969.  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  fared  badly  In  terms  of  market 
share,  mainly  in  the  Far  East.  The  .sit- 
uation called  for  world  price  adjust- 
ments. Instead  of  suggesting  a  revision 
of  some  of  the  mlnumums  through  the 
proceduies  of  the  agreement,  or  explor- 
ing the  po.sslbllltles  of  other  forms  of 
exporter  cooperation,  the  United  States 
threatened  unilateral  action  to  uo  below 
the  minimum  deeply  and  widely  on  all 
major  wheats.  A  ministerial  level  con- 
ference was  immediately  requested  by 
some  of  the  major  exporting  countries, 
and  Secretary  Hardin  met  with  minis- 
ters of  the  major  exporting  countries  on 
July  10  and  11.  It  is  my  Impression  that 
the  other  exporting  countries  did  express 
the  will  to  make  the  agreement  viable, 
and  the  willingness  to  adjust  prices  up- 
ward In  some  cases,  and  downward  In 
others.  The  spirit  of  the  under.standlngs 
reached  was  to  adjust  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  individual  wheats  without  any 
major  downward  world  price  movement. 
This  administration  subsequently,  in  Its 
eagerness  to  push  its  own  prices  down, 
dropped  ordinaries  by  12  cents  a  bushel, 
far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the 
ministers  of  other  countries. 

This  action  can  undermine  the  whole 
framework  of  the  IGA.  But  that  is  not 
all.  Even  if  there  were  no  IGA.  the  ex- 
porters under  present  market  conditions 
would  still  need  to  seek  some  reasonable 
live-and-let-live  understanding  in  order 
to  avoid  costly  price  wars.  Moreover,  no 
one  among  the  key  importing  countries 
will  be  grateful  for  price  wars.  The  EEC 
will  simply  absorb  price  declines  with 
higher  import  levies.  The  United  King- 
dom win  oppose  substantial  price  reduc- 
tions because  of  the  interference  with 
her  domestic  programs  and  will  adjust 
her  levies  accordingly.  JaE>an  will  oppose 
drastic  downward  movwnents  because  of 
her  rice  accumulation  at  high  support 


prices.  Those  developing  countries  which 
are  becoming  Increasingly  self-sufficient 
and  Improving  their  export  position  will 
oppose  major  declines  because  It  will 
damage  their  own  export  prospects. 

It  Is  obvious  that  no  one  gains  by  a 
policy  of  uncontrolled  price  war.  We  are 
in  a  world  surplus  situation.  The  pros- 
pects are  for  rising  surpluses.  What  Is 
needed  Is  sensible  cooperation  among  the 
trading  countries  during  the  needed  ad- 
justment period  ahead.  Only  in  this  way 
can  a  futile  war  of  subsidies  be  avoided 
Such  a  war  would  not  be  based  on  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  nations  but  on  govern- 
ment purse  sizes.  The  United  States  and 
the  EEC  would  survive,  at  great  cost, 
and  no  real  gain.  All  the  others,  de- 
veloped and  developing  alike,  would  suf- 
fer heavy  damage,  for  no  good  purpose 

I  urge  the  administration  to  recon- 
sider its  go-it-alone  policy  and  to  work 
within  the  flexible  framework  of  the  IGA 
to  find  a  cooperative  solution  to  this  dif- 
ficult problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Common   Market  Angered— Grain   Pricfs 

Lowered 

(By  Richard  Norton-Taylor) 

Mhtssels,  July  28.— The  Ekiropean  Com- 
mon Market  hit  back  today  at  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  decision  to  sell  grain  at  below 
the  minimum  prices  set  by  the  Inteniationiil 
grains  arrangement  in   1967 

"The  European  community  had  couiae.l 
on  the  United  States  and  Canada  abstalniii-^ 
from  unilateral  measures  which  did  not  con- 
form to  the  terms  of  the  arrangement."  a 
communique  of  the  six  agriculturHl  min- 
isters of  the  Common  Market  stated. 

The  communique  said  the  Common  Mar- 
ket had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  suit  and 
lower  their  selling  prices  for  grains  accord- 
ingly. This  means  that  community  larmerf.' 
export  restitutions,  the  difference  between 
the  Common  Market  support  price  and  the 
world  price,  will  be  increased  at  the  expen:  ? 
of  all  six  market  members.  The  farm  pay- 
ments are  paid  out  by  a  common  farm  fund 
to  which  all  members  contribute.  The  Com- 
mon Market  will  hold  off  these  measures 
until  the  end  of  July,  in  the  hope  that  some 
other  arrangements  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
meantime,  possibly  at  a  meeting  this  week 
of  representatives  of  the  world's  leading  grain 
exporters. 

On  July  18.  the  U.S.  (soon  followed  bv 
Canada)  decided  to  lower  its  selling  price 
for  grains.  For  example,  the  price  of  hard 
winter  wheat  was  cut  by  12  cents  a  bushel 
under  the  grain  agreement  minimum.  These 
cuts  affected  exports  from  East  Const  and 
GvUf  ports. 

These  decisions  followed  a  meeting  in 
Washington  earlier  this  month  of  ministers 
from  grain-exporting  countries  at  which  ihe 
conclusion  was  reached  that  some  price  ad- 
justments had  to  be  made  at  a  time  of  wheat 
surpluses. 

A  Common  Market  spokesman  said  the 
U.S.  action  could  have  grave  consequences 
for  the  future  application  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  cuts. 

Prance,  the  market's  principal  exporter  of 
grains,  has  been  accused  by  the  U.S.  of  un- 
dercutting the  grain  minimum  price  in  sale.i 
to  Thailand.  Japan,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 
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GUN  CRIME  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  The 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  has  been  conducting  hear- 
ings on  several  gun  crime  control  legis- 
lation measures  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress.  As  the  proponent  of  one  of 
these  bills,  S.  977.  the  Gun  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  I  recently  testified  before  the 
committee.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed at  that  time. 

There  are  some  citizens  who  doubt 
the  need  for  gun  crime  control  legisla- 
tion. Sportsmen  and  other  honest  per- 
sons who  do  not  abuse  and  misuse  fire- 
arms ask  why  they  should  be  inconven- 
ienced, even  though  the  inconvenience 
be  slight,  by  registration  suid  licensing 
provisions  designed  to  control  criminal 
elements.  I  think  they  deserve  an  honest 
answer.  The  stark  fact  is  that  gun  crime 
is  out  of  control  in  this  country.  The 
statistics  state  the  case  eloquently  If  dis- 
hearteningly. 

In  all  of  the  wars  fought  by  the  United 
StateST  we  have  suffered  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  600.000  fatalities.  Since  1900, 
about  800.000  Americans  have  died  as  a 
result  of  firearms  abuse  and  misuse.' 

In  the  8-year  period  beginning  with 
1960.  475  law-enforcement  ofiBcers  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  them  were  killed  with  fire- 
arms.' Among  their  killers,  76  percent 
had  records  of  prior  arrest  on  criminal 
charges.  Fifty-four  percent  of  these  had 
been  taken  into  custody  for  a  crime  of 
violence  such  as  murder,  rape,  or  rob- 
bery.' 

The  murder  rate  for  1968  was  6.8  vic- 
tims per  100.000  population,  as  compared 
to  6.1  in  1967  and  5.6  in  1966.  This  is  a 
rise  of  11  percent  in  the  last  year.  It  is 
estimatec  that  13,650  murders  were 
committed  in  the  United  States  in  1968. 
Of  these.  65  percent,  or  8.900  murders, 
were  committed  with  firearms.  In  the 
same  period,  65.000  assaults  and  99,000 
robberies  were  committed  with  the  use 
of  firearms.' 

A  comparison  of  these  rates  with  those 
of  several  foreign  countries  with  stricter 
firearms  controls  is  educative.  In  Amer- 
ica we  tolerate  a  gun  crime  rate  un- 
thinkable in  practically  any  other  civil- 
ized nation  in  the  world.  The  firearms 
homicide  rate  in  the  United  States  in 
1966  was  3.5  per  100,000  population.  This 
was  seven  times  the  rate  in  Canada;  12 
times  the  rate  in  France;  17  times  the 
rate  in  Sweden:  35  times  the  rate  in 
England  and  Wales.  An  American  is  35 
times  more  likely  to  be  murdered  by  gun 
than  is  a  Briton,  a  Dane,  or  a  German, 
An  American  is  infinitely  more  likely  to 
be  killed  than  a  Japanese  or  a  Nether- 
lander, where  gun  murders  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  statistically  insignificant. 

What  do  these  percentages  mean  in 


'  Firearms  Facts,  Criminal  Division,  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  7  (1968).  All 
other  statistics  utilized  in  this  statement, 
except  where  otherwise  indicated,  are  taken 
from  the  above  document,  which  is  included 
as  an  appendix. 

=  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  1968  (to  be  released  to  the 
public  in  August,  19691. 

'Id. 

•Id. 


terms  of  people?  They  mean  that  6,855 
people  were  murdered  in  the  United 
States  in  1966  with  guns.  At  the  same 
time.  98  were  killed  in  Canada;  132  were 
killed  in  France;  14  were  killed  in  Swe- 
den; 27  were  killed  in  England  and  Wales. 
All  of  these  countries  together  had  271 
people  killed  with  firearms  in  1966  as 
compared  to  6,855  in  the  United  States 
alone.  The  reason  for  this  drastic  dis- 
parity between  our  ^un  crime  rate  and 
that  of  other  nations  is  simply  that  we 
have  countenanced  a  system  of  incred- 
ibly lax  giui  laws  which  are  a  scandal  in 
the  civilized  world. 

This  decade  has  seen  a  disastrous  and 
demoralizing  drain  upon  our  national 
leadership,  in  and  out  of  Government, 
tlirough  gun  crimes.  Among  those  we 
have  lost  are  a  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, a  leading  Senator  and  presidential 
candidate,  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  one 
of  the  most  revered  of  our  civil  rights 
leaders.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  And 
these  luminaries  only  head  the  list  of  im- 
portant national  figures  murdered.  Presi- 
dents, Senators,  policemen,  cabdrivers, 
store  owners,  busdrivers,  great  men  and 
hiunble  citizens — innocent  people  from 
all  walks  of  life — have  been  gimned 
down  by  criminals  under  the  gun  policy 
our  Nation  has  pursued. 

Yet  imtil  last  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  for  30  years  to  limit 
even  the  notorious  mail-order  gun  traffic. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  guns  in  Amer- 
ica is  increasing  at  an  incredible  rate. 
Estimates  of  the  size  of  private  American 
firearms  arsenals  place  the  total  number 
of  gims  in  America  at  somewhere  be- 
tween 100  and  200  million.  We  have  more 
guns  than  families,  more  guns  than  cars, 
perhaps  even  more  guns  than  people  in 
tills  country.  And  more  than  four  and  a 
half  million  new  gtins  are  being  sold  in 
this  coimtrj'  everj'  year. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  continue 
this  recital  of  the  deadly  statistics  which 
so  cogently  demonstrate  the  need  for 
control,  I  will  submit  a  document  entitled 
"Firearms  Facts"  which  was  complied 
by  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  I  request  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  mi- 
statement.  It  details,  fact  upon  fact,  the 
toll  wrung  from  our  society  by  irrespon- 
sible firearms  policies. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  how  can  any- 
one doubt  the  need  for  better  laws?  The 
answer,  I  believe,  is  that  no  one  who  fully 
xmderstands  the  situation — the  existing 
level  of  flrearnis  crime  and  the  actual 
impact  of  the  legislation  I  have  been 
seeking — can  question  the  need. 

We  have  long  known  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  citizenry 
wants  stricter  gun  laws.  In  Jime  of  last 
year  the  Gallup  poll  reported  that: 

The  public,  gunowners  and  non-gunown- 
ers  alike  .  .  .  favor  a  law  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  guns,  a  law  banning  the  sale  of 
all  guns  through  the  mails,  and  strict  restric- 
tions of  the  use  of  gtms  by  persons, 

A  Harris  poll  indicated  that  85  percent 
of  the  people  favor  strong  gun  control 
legislation. 

Leading  law-enforcement  ofiBcials  con- 
stantly stress  the  need  for  more  effec- 
tive firearms  controls.  In  September  of 
1968,  in  a  report  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Violence,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
stated: 


The  ease  with  which  firearms  may  be 
procured  in  the  United  States  is  a  significant 
factor  In  the  growth  of  crime  and  violence. 

I  will  reiterate  my  long-standing  position 
that  tough,  comprehensive,  uniform  gun 
control  legislation  is  imperative  for  the  pub- 
lic's safety. 

While  gun  controls  obviously  cannot  end 
violence,  rigidly  enforced  controls  would  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  a  reduction  In  vio- 
lence. The  gun-control  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
recently  enacted  by  Congress  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  however,  it  is  imperative 
that  further  consideration  be  given  to  this 
pressing    problem. 

Quinn  Tamm,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has 
written ; 

Law-abiding  citizens  and  the  police  are 
tired  of  living  in  a  country  which  is  becom- 
ing a  veritable  armed  camp,  erupting  too 
frequently  into  violence,  bringing  death  and 
destruction  by  firearms  to  Innocent  citizens. 
.  .  .  Tlie  ease  with  which  any  person  can  ac- 
quire firearms  ...  Is  a  significant  factor  in 
the  precedence  of  lawlessness  and  violent 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

Then  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
testified  last  year  as  follows: 

After  all  we  have  suffered,  It  would  be 
terribly  disillusioning  If  we  failed  to  p.ct  to 
control  guns.  Interstate  control,  registration 
and  licensing  are  all  essential. 

The  people  want  strict  gun  control.  Their 
safety  demands  it.  The  Congress  is  fully  em- 
powered to  act.  The  time  is  now. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Administration  of  Justice  concluded 
that  there  should  be  legislation  provid- 
ing both  for  registration  and  licensing. 
The  Commission  stated: 

Since  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  do  not 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  firearms  con- 
trol, all  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  act  to  strengthen  them. 

In  spite  of  the  compelling  demand  of 
the  citizenry,  of  experts  in  law  enforce- 
ment, of  specialized  study  groups,  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  satisfactorj- 
firearms  control  legislation.  This  Is  the 
more  unforttmate  because  there  is,  I 
believe,  much  common  ground  between 
myself  and  other  sportsmen  who  favor 
stricter  gun  controls  and  the  sportsmen 
who  oppose  us.  Before  I  get  to  that 
common  ground,  however,  I  should  like 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  misinformation 
which  misleads  some  people  into  opposing 
gun  crime  control  legislation. 

Today  many  opponents  of  additional 
Federal  legislation  point  to  the  limited 
regulation  which  passed  the  Congress 
last  year  and  say,  "There  is  your  gun 
control."  "You  already  have  adequate 
legislation  on  the  books."  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  measures  we  achieved  last 
year,  while  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction,  falls  far  short  of  pro- 
viding the  essential  crime  control  and 
prevention  mechanism  necessary. 

The  essence  of  the  Federal  legislation 
was  to  prohibit  the  interstate  sale  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  except  in  de- 
fined circumstances  and  to  provide  a 
licensing  system  for  importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  in  firearms  and 
ammunition.  It  provides  neither  a  means 
of  tracing  firearms — as  a  registration 
system  would — nor  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing persons  who  all  wo'old  agree  should 
not  have  access  to  firearms  from  obtain- 
ing them — as  a  licensing  system  could. 


Firearms  user  licensing  would  prevent 
criminals,  addicts,  lunatics,  and  juveniles 
from  purchasing  firearms,  and  registra- 
tion would  help  find  them  if  they  used 
a  gun  In  crime. 

Firearms  control  is  essentially  a  State 
concern,  say  some  critics,  and  could  be 
effectuated  merely  by  enforcement  of 
existing  State  laws.  I  wholly  concur  that 
this  is  an  area  in  which  the  States  should 
be  free  to  act  and  with  certain  limits 
their  action  be  final.  Those  limits  are  the 
fundamentals  of  a  licensing  and  regis- 
tration system.  Tliat  is  why  the  measures 
I  have  introduced  have  consistently  pro- 
vided that  they  will  not  preempt  State 
laws — existing  or  subsequently  passed — 
where  those  State  laws  include  the  neces- 
sary basic  provisions.  This  is  an  area 
where  State  action  is  welcome.  And  the 
States,  as  soon  as  they  act  effectively, 
may  have  it  to  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  State 
laws  to  which  opponents  of  Federal  leg- 
islation point  are  archaic,  vestiges  of  ages 
long  past.  Texas  forbids  carr>-ing  guns  in 
a  saddlebag  except  v/hen  one  is  traveling. 
Vermont  forbids  schoolchildren  to  have 
guns  in  the  classroom.  Arkansas  forbids 
using  a  machinegun  for  offensive  pur- 
poses. Each  of  these  draws  into  focus  a 
now  colorful  chapter  of  American  his- 
tory'. But  we  cannot  permit  their  quaint- 
ness  to  obscure  the  carnage  of  the  pres- 
ent to  which  they  are  not  addressed. 

An  argument  often  mustered  against 
gun  controls  rests  on  the  asumed  con- 
stitutional "rights"  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  It  is  clear  that  the  right  referred 
to  in  the  Constitution  is  a  public  collec- 
tive right  to  a  pubUc  militia.  Whatever 
doubts  there  may  have  been  about  this 
issue  in  the  minds  of  any  should  have 
been  dispelled  by  the  recent  Supreme 
Coiu-t  action  in  the  case  of  Burton  v. 
Sills  (37  Law  Week  3408).  The  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
State  law  requiring  Licensing  of  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  retail  dealers 
in  firearms  and  issuance  of  permits  to 
purchasers  did  not  violate  the  second 
amendment  "right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms,"  since  the  second  amendment  "was 
not  framed  with  indi\'idual  rights  in 
mind."  The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the 
appeal. 

Another  approach  is  to  urge  stiffer, 
mandatory'  penalties  for  gun  crimes.  The 
fact  is  that  most  gim  crimes  now  carry 
stiffer  penalties  than  nongun  crimes, 
but  they  simply  have  not  acted  as  an 
effective  deterrent.  The  rate  of  violent 
crimes  has  increased  drastically  in  re- 
cent years  despite  the  more  severe  pim- 
ishments.  Highet'  penalties  do  not  help 
solve  gun  crimes.  Registration  would. 
Higher  penalties  do  not  keep  criminals 
from  obtaining  firearms.  Licensing 
would. 

"Gims  don't  commit  crimes."  some  op- 
ponents argue,  "people  do."  It  is  imdeni- 
able  that  guns  do  not  commit  crimes;  it 
is  equally  imdeniable  that  people  using 
guns  do.  People  using  guns  last  year 
murdered  8,900  Americans;  people  using 
guns  last  year  murdered  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King. 

At  the  extreme,  opponents  argue  that 
"no  dictatorship  has  ever  been  imposed 


on  a  nation  of  free  men  who  have  not 
just  been  required  to  register  their 
privately  owned  firearms."  It  is  an  argu- 
ment unsupported  by  fact  and  refuted  by 
history.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  leads  clearly  to  these  con- 
clusions. Four  coimtries  which  are  now 
democracies  but  in  recent  history  had 
been  under  Nazi  dictatorship — Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Austria — were  ex- 
amined. It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  if  gun  controls  had  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  their  submission  to  dictator- 
ship, they  would  have  revised  and  loos- 
ened their  gun  control  legislation.  Such 
has  not  been  the  case.  In  fact,  Italy, 
where  gun  control  laws  were  relaxed  by 
Mussolini,  has  strengthened  its  laws  to 
approach  the  form  they  were  in  before 
his  advent.  Finally,  two  democracies, 
without  history  of  dictatorship  in  cen- 
turies, were  examined.  England  has  had 
registration  since  1831;  Switzerland, 
since  1874. 

Let  me  return  now  to  what  I  suggested 
was  common  ground  between  proponents 
and  opponents,  but  ground  which  is  often 
misimderstood.  It  is  here  that  I  think  the 
main  opposition  lies.  It  is  here,  through 
a  proper  understanding  of  objectives, 
that  I  believe  that  opposition  based  on 
misimderstanding  may  give  way  to  a 
imity  of  goals. 

First,  I  think  that  everyone  involved  in 
the  firearms  control  debate  will  agree 
that  we  want  to  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  What  is  evidently 
not  imderstood  is  that  this  is  one  of  the 
two  objectives  of  my  legislation.  A  licens- 
ing procedure  will  go  far  toward  keeping 
firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 
The  other  objective — tracing  of  firearms 
used  in  crime — will  be  achieved  through 
registration. 

There  are  two  subordinate  points  here 
which  need  to  be  dealt  with.  First,  there 
is  the  argument  that  criminals  will  not 
register  their  guns.  This  may  be  true,  but 
they  will  then  run  the  risk  of  criminal 
penalties  being  imposed.  A  suspect  ar- 
rested with  an  unregistered  weapon  will 
be  subject  to  criminal  sanction,  even 
though  no  other  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. The  second  argument  is  that 
criminals  will  be  able  to  obtain  guns 
anj'way.  If  we  had  a  licensing  system, 
criminals,  addicts,  and  lunatics  would  be 
cut  off  from  legal  supply  channels  for 
firearms.  They  are  not  now;  they  can,  in 
most  States,  effectively  obtain  firearms 
as  readily  as  reasonable,  honest  citizens. 
The  hard-core  criminal  may  still  obtain 
firearms;  but.  if  the  smalltimer.  who  is 
so  often  responsible  for  serious  injury  in 
the  course  of  holdups  of  small  businesses, 
cabdriver.  busdriver,  and  other  average 
citizens,  will  find  it  harder  and  riskier  to 
obtain  and  maintain  possession  of  fire- 
arms, a  major  advance  will  have  been 
achieved. 

There  is  no  purpose  of  restricting  gun 
ownership  or  use  by  sportsmen  and  other 
honest  citizens.  I  am  an  avid  sportsman 
myself.  I  learned  to  shoot  at  my  father's 
knee  just  as  my  son  is  learning  to  shoot 
at  my  knee.  The  minimal  inconvenience 
of  a  licensing  and  registration  system  Is 
the  small  price  we  must  all  pay  in  order 
to  keep  fireai-ms  out  of  the  hands  of  un- 
reformed  criminals,  addicts,  alcoholics. 


and  the  mentally  defective.  Surely  a 
small  inconvenience  is  not  too  great  a 
price  to  pay  in  exchange  for  a  human  life. 
And  the  filing  of  simple  forms  may  be  all 
that  is  required  to  save  tens,  hundreds, 
perhaps  even  thousands  of  human  lives 
each  year,  to  say  notWng  of  those  whose 
maiming  will  be  avoided.  Tlie  important 
point  is  the  unity  of  objective  which  I 
believe  exists— to  deprive  the  criminal  of 
his  vehicle  for  murder  and  assassination. 
It  is  combined  with  the  second  objective 
of  rendering  a  licensing-registration  sys- 
tem as  small  an  inconvenience  upon  the 
sportsman  and  honest  citizen  as  possible. 

A  third  groimd  we  share  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  form  of  taxation  connected 
with  licensing  or  registration.  My  bill 
provides  for  no  taxes;  it  provides  for 
no  fees.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  firearms 
control  measure  should  be  accompanied 
by  tax  or  fee.  I  will  not  support  one  that 
is.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  firearms 
registration  and  licensing  are  crime  con- 
trol measures.  They  are  no  different  from 
any  other  Federal  crime  control  measure 
in  this  respect.  They  should  be  financed 
out  of  the  public  coffer.  Their  cost  must 
be  borne  by  the  public  which  will  bene- 
fit from  them. 

All  of  these  objectives  are  served  by 
S.  977,  the  Firearms  Registration  and 
Licensing  Act  of  1969.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
licensing  of  all  firearms  and  ammunition 
users.  It  would  disqualify  felons,  drug 
addicts,  alcoholics,  mental  incompetents, 
and  juveniles  from  owning  or  buj-ing 
firearms  but  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  or  significantly  inconvenience  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Primary  responsibility  for  action  is  left 
to  the  States.  My  measure  provides  only 
a  minimum  floor  of  Federal  protection 
in  any  State  which  does  not  act  to  pro- 
tect its  own  citizens  from  gun  crime.  In 
States  which  already  have  firearms  legis- 
lation equally  or  above  this  minimum,  or 
which  pass  such  legislation  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  the  legislation  will  have  no 
effect. 

Registration  alone  will  not  do  the  job, 
however.  It  is  not  enough  that  police  be 
able  to  trace  firearms  used  in  crimes.  We 
must  prevent  their  use  in  crime.  And  the 
means  to  achieve  this  end  is  by  denying 
access  to  firearms  to  persons  who  are 
most  likely  to  engage  in  criminal  acti\1ty. 
This  is  achieved  In  my  bill  through  a 
licensing  system  that  will  deny  access  to 
firearms  to  persons  who,  by  reason  of 
criminal  record,  drug  addiction,  alcohol- 
ism, mental  incompetence,  or  age  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  a  gun  in  the  first 
place. 

But  these  persons  are  not  eternally 
damned  either.  A  rehabilitated  criminal, 
addict,  alcoholic,  or  Incompetent  may  re- 
gain access  to  firearms  by  obtaining  a 
written  document  from  the  chief  law- 
enforcement  oflBcer  of  his  State  of  resi- 
dence specifically  authorizing  that  per- 
son to  obtain  a  license. 

Operation  of  this  dual  system  is  ex- 
ceedinglj-  simple.  Every  gun  owner  would 
inform  the  Goverrunent — the  State  gov- 
ernment. If  the  State  has  a  registration 
law — of  the  make,  model,  and  serial  num- 
ber of  any  gun  he  owns,  Tliis  can  be 
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done  by  mail.  Then,  when  a  gun  used  in 
crime  is  found,  the  gun  registration  rec- 
ords will  instantly  reveal  the  gun  own- 
ers  name  and  address,  and  quickly  lead 
to  the  last  known  possessor  of  the  weap- 
on. Where  the  Federal  law  applies,  all 
firearms  would  have  to  be  registered 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  One  year  after  the  bill's 
enactment  all  new  firearms  sales  would 
have  to  be  registered. 

Second,  every  gun  owner  could  apply 
by  mail — to  the  State  government,  if  the 
State  has  a  licensing  law — for  a  firearms 
license.  Where  the  Federal  law  applies, 
the  issuance  of  such  a  license  would 
be  automatic  to  every  citizen  who  is  over 
18.  is  not  a  fugitive,  is  not  under  indict- 
ment, has  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony, 
or  has  not  been  adjudged  by  a  court  to 
be  a  narcotic  addict,  alcoholic,  or  mental 
incompetent. 

When  the  Federal  law  applies,  a  license 
would  be  required  for  purchase  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  1970.  After  September  1.  1971,  a  li- 
cense Would  be  necessary  for  the  posses- 
sion or  use  of  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion, except  one  borrowed  temporarily 
for  a  hunting  or  other  sports-shooting 
purpose.  Youngsters  would  still  be  able 
to  use  firearms,  although  they  would  not 
be  able  to  purchase  or  own  them  in  their 
own  names. 

The  bill  has  no  application  to  antique 
firearms,  manufactured  before  1898. 

Absolutely  no  fees  are  required  from 
any  gun  owner  or  user  imder  the  bill.  The 
cost  of  the  measure — truly  an  anti- 
crime  measure — will  be  borne  by  the 
public,  as  is  the  cost  of  other  Federal 
anticrime  legislation. 

Good  gun  laws  need  not  be  antigim 
to  be  anticrime.  I  have  worked  unstint- 
ingly  to  produce  legislation  that  will  be 
most  effective  against  criminal  use  of 
firearms  at  minimal  inconvenience  to 
sportsmen  and  honest  citizens  who  want 
to  own  and  use  guns.  I  believe  I  have 
struck  the  necessary  balance  in  S.  977. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  mention  an  intriguing  idea  that 


has  been  suggested  as  an  alternative  to 
the  legislation  I  have  proposed.  That  is 
the  use  of  a  national  identification  card 
system. 

The  idea  is  that  identification  cards 
would  be  issued  to  qualified  persons — 
persons  not  under  disabilities  like  those 
described  in  my  bills — by  the  Federal 
Government  like  licenses.  A  person  hold- 
ing one  of  these  cards'  would  be  entitled 
to  purchase  firearms  and  ammunition 
in  any  State. 

On  its  face,  I  think  this  idea  has  con- 
siderable merit.  It  achieves  the  objec- 
tive of  limiting  access  to  firearms  to 
deny  thtm  to  those  under  disability, 
while  potentially  requiring  less  incon- 
venience to  the  individual  purchaser  who 
desires  to  make  purchases  in  several  dif- 
ferent States  which  may  have  separate 
licensing  laws. 

1  believe  that  this  alternative  may 
be  more  acceptable  to  some  opponents 
of  the  licensing  system  who  fear  the 
burden  of  multiple  State  licensing.  It 
appears  to  me  to  serve  the  same  goals 
I  have  been  seeking.  Certainly,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  worth  serious  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appendix 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Firearms  Facts 

(Compiled  by  Criminal  Division,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice! 

I.  FIREARMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

( a )  Fac  ts  and  figures : 

Estimates  of  firearms  In  private  hands 
range  from  50  '  to  100-  millions  firearms. 

An  estimated  42.5  million  Americans  own 
firearms.' 

In  1967,  4.5  million  firearms  were  pur- 
chased for  private  use  in  the  tJnited  States.' 

2  million  firearms  are  manufactured  do- 
mestically of  which  70 'c  are  rifles  and 
shotguns.- 

More  than  1.2  million  firearms  are  im- 
ported each  year." 

60 'r  of  the  Imported  firearms  are  hand- 
guns.' 

(b)  Firearms  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
individual  use:  * 


1963  > 


1%4: 


1965- 


1966 


1967- 


Percent 

increase 
1963  67 


Rifles                  875.440  1,019,000 

Sftotguns       603.039  936,000 

Pistols  revolvers 496,139  500,000 

Total 1,974,618  2,455,000 


1.286.000      1,376,000      1.882,000  115 

1,190.000      1,422,000      1.515,000  151 

587,000         846,000      1,188,000  139 


3, 063,  000      3, 644,  000     =4, 585, 000 
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'  Census  data. 

:  Dervied  from  excise  tax  receipts.  Industry  data,  and  census  data. 

3  The  tola!  quantity  ol  firearms  Is  derived  from  ttie  total  wholesale  value  of  firearms  sold  in  the  United  States  for  personal  use 
and  the  average  wholesale  cost  ol  domestically  manulaclured  guns.  Had  the  lower  average  price  ol  foreign-made  firearms  been  in- 
cluded in  the  average  price,  the  estimate  of  total  firearms  would  have  been  about  10  percent  higher. 


(c)    Imports: 

In  recent  years.  Imports,  particularly  im- 
ports of  pistols  and  revolvers,  have  increased 
sharply:  » 


Year 

Pistols  and 
revolvers 

Rines 

Shotguns 

Total 
imports 

1958.. 
1963- . 
1%4.. 

1965.. 
I%6.. 
1967.. 

79,000 

..       223,000 

. .       253, 000 

347. 000 

513,000 

..        747,000 

198,000 
219.000 
181,000 
245,000 
291,000 
239.000 

93,000 
120,000 
139.000 
174.000 
192,000 
222,000 

370,000 
562,000 
573,000 
766,000 
996,000 
1,208.000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  the  first  four  months  of  1968.  392,000 
handguns  have  been  imported.  Last  year  in 
the  first  four  months,  224,600  handguns  were 
imported.  If  this  year's  rate  continues  un- 
abated, the  total  for  the  year  will  be  1,560,- 
000  handguns  imported.  This  rate  will  be 
nearly  20  times  the  rate  10  years  ago,  and 
nearly  double  last  year's  rate.  Virtually  all 
handgun  imports  are  for  private  use. 

II.  SOME  PUBLIC  FIGURES  IN  UNITED  STATES 
ASSASSINATED,  WOUNDED  OR  ASSAULTED  WITH 
FIREARMS 

Presidents 

Andrew  Jackson,  assaulted,  January  30. 
1835. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  assassinated.  April  14, 
1865. 


James  A.  Garfield;  assassinated,  July  2, 
1881. 

William  McKlnley;  assassinated,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1901. 

Theodore  Roosevelt;  wounded,  October  14, 
1912.'" 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  assault,  February 
15,  1933." 

Harry  S.  Truman;  assaulted,  November  1, 
1950. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  assassinated,  No- 
vember 22,  1963. 

Other  elected  officials 

State  Senator  Almon  Case  of  West  Ten- 
nessee;  assassinated.  January,  1867. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Territory, 
John  P.  Slough;  assassinated,  December  21, 
1867. 

Congressman  James  Hinds;  assassinated. 
October  12.  1868. 

Former  Senator  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy; 
wounded,  October  11,  1873. 

State  Senator  Smith  of  Tennessee; 
wounded.  December  9,    1881. 

Former  Mayor  John  Bowman  of  St.  Louis; 
assassinated,  November  21,  1885. 

Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Sr.  of  Chicago; 
assassinated  October  28,  1893. 

William  Goebel,  successful  Kentucky  gu- 
bernatorial candidate;  assassinated,  January 
30,  1900. 

Mayor  William  J.  Gay  nor  of  New  York; 
wounded,  August  9.  1910. 

Senator  Charles  B.  Henderson;  wounded 
March  5,  1921. 

Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago;  assassi- 
nated, February  15.  1933. 

Illinois  State's  Attorney  Thomas  J.  Court- 
ney: assaulted.  March  24,  1935. 

Senator  Huey  Long;  assassinated,  Sept€m- 
ber  9.  1935. 

Mayor  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minne- 
apolis: assaulted,  February  6,  1947. 

State  Senator  Tom  Anglln  of  Oklahoma; 
wounded.  May  7.  1947. 

Senator  John  W.  Bricker;  assaulted,  July 
12,  1947. 

Congressman  Alvin  M.  Bentley;  wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  Ben  F.  Jensen;  wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  Clifford  Davis;  wounded, 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  George  H.  Fallon;  wounded. 
March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  Kenneth  A.  Roberts; 
wounded.  March  1.  1954. 

Congressman  Leslie  C.  Arends;  wounded, 
March  1,  1954. 

Governor  J.  Lindsay  Almond  of  Virginia; 
assaulted,  April   11.   1959. 

Governor  John  Connally;  wounded,  No- 
vember 22.  1963. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  assassinated, 
June  5.  1968. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland;  assaulted, 
July  12,  1968. 

Prominent  civil  rights  incidents 

Medgar  Evers:  assassinated,  June  13.  1963. 

Andrew  Goodman;  assassinated,  June  21, 
1964. 

James  Chaney;  assassinated.  June  21, 1964. 

Michael  Schwerner;  assassinated.  June  21, 
1964. 

Lemuel  Penn;  assassinated.  July,  1964. 

Mrs.  Viola  Greg  Liuzzo  assassinated,  March 
26,  1965. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Daniels;  assassinated,  Sep- 
tember 13.  1965. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King;  assassinated, 
April  4,  1968. 

Others 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald;  assassinated,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1963. 

Malcolm  X  (Black  Muslims);  assassinated. 
February  21.  1965. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell  (American  Nazi 
Party  I ;    assassinated,   August  25,   1967. 

m.     FIREARMS    CRIMES     IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

In  1967:'*  7700  people  were  victims  of 
homicides  by  means  of  firearms;  55,000  peo- 


ple were  victims  of  aggravated  assaults  by 
means  of  firearms;  71.000  armed  robberies 
were  committed  by  means  of  firearms;  a  total 
of  134,000  homicides,  assaults  and  robberies 
were  committed  with  firearms  in  1967. 

In  1967,  11.000  '*  people  committed  suicide 
with  firearms  and  2800  "  accldenul  deaths 
occurred  by  firearms  misuse. 

Each  year,  nearly  20,000  people  die  by  fire- 
arms misuse  Including  homicides,  suicides, 
and  accidents. 

Each  day,  an  average  of  50  people  die  by 
firearms  misuse,  or  1  death  by  firearms  every 
30  minutes. 

In  the  United  States  between  1900-1966:  '= 
269.000  people  were  firearms  homicide  vic- 
tims; 360.000  people  committed  suicide  by 
firearms:  138,000  people  were  killed  in  fire- 
arms accidents;  a  total  of  767,000  people  have 
been  killed  by  firearms  misuse  between  1900- 
1966. 

Between  1960-1967.  411  law  enforcement 
officers  were  slain  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  Of  these,  394  (96':  )  were  killed 
with  firearms." 

During  the  four  year  period,  1964-1967, 
armed  robberies  with  a  gun  mcreased  58';  .'" 

During  the  four  year  period.  1964-1967, 
assaults  with  a  gun  increased  77':  .'' 

One  out  of  every  20  assaults  with  a  weap- 
on other  than  a  firearm  results  in  death. 
However,  when  firearms  are  used,  one  out  of 
every  five  assaults  results  in  the  death  of  the 
victim." 

In  all  our  wars.  600.000 '•  Americans  have 
lost  their  lives;  since  1900,  nearly  800,000-' 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives  through  fire- 
arms misuse  in  the  United  States. 

IV.-DEATHS    FROM    FIREARMS    IN   THE  UNITED   STATES 
1900-6S> 


IV.-DEATHS   FROM    FIREARMS   IN    THE   UNITED  STATES, 
1900-66  I— Continued 


Yev 


Homicides  > 


Suicides 


1900 449 

1901 439 

1902 449 

1903 520 

1904 585 

1905 741 

1906 1.230 

1907 1.  522 

IV» 1.931 

1909 2.017 

1910 1,174  2,173 

1911 1,743  2,559 

1912 1.775  2.462 

1913 2,123  2.609 

1914 2,366  2.950 

1915 2,213  3.266 

1916 2,708  3.066 

1917 3,205  3,057 

1918 3.475  3,372 

1919 4.247  3,204 

1920 4,178  3,078 

1921 5,178  4.015 

1922 5.430  3.831 

1923 5,422  3,825 

1924 5,736  4,197 

1925 5,908  4.209 

1926 6.035  4.469 

1927 6,004  4,864 

1928 6.668  5.366 

1929 6.362  5,565 

1930 6,995  6.735 

1931 7.335  7.409 

1932 7.252  7.940 

1933 7,863  7.798 

1934 7,702  7.296 

1935 6.506  6.830 

1936 6.016  6.771 

1937 5.701  7.073 

1938 5.055  7,357 

1939 4,799  6.944 

1940.... 4,655  7,073 

1941 4.525  6,385 

1942 4,204  6,117 

1943 3,444  5.076 

1944 3,449  4,808 

1945 4,029  5.321 

1946 4,966  6,276 

1947 4,922  6.691 

1948 4.894  6,660 

1949 4,235  7,215 

1950 4,179  7,377 

1951 3,898  6.873 

1952 4,244  7,013 

1953 4,013  7,293 

1954 4,115  7,539 

1955 3,807  7,763 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Acc'dents 


543 

558 

623 

653 

730 

524 

800 

707 

808 

794 

967 

1.147 

1.165 

1.399 

1.370 

1,297 

1.474 

1.607 

2.030 

2.284 

.168 

.245 

.457 

,520 

.497 

.482 

2,497 

2.647 

2.777 

2.962 

3.068 

2.989 

2.877 

3.026 

3.023 

2.854 

2,882 

2.629 

2.696 

2,582 

2,390 

2.414 

2.741 

2,318 

2.412 

2.454 

2.816 

2.386 

2.270 

2.326 

.174 

.247 

,210 

.277 

.281 


2. 
2. 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2.120 


Year 

Homicides' 

SuicidM 

Accidenb 

1956 

4.039 

7,817 

2,202 

1957 

4,010 

7,841 

2,369 

1958 

4.230 

8.871 

2.172 

1959 

4.457 

8.788 

2.258 

1960 

4.627 

9.017 

2.334 

1961   

4.753 

9.037 
9.487 

2.204 

1962 

4,954 

2,052 

19  3 

5.12S 

9,595 

2.263 

1964 

5.474 

9.806 

2,275 

1965 

6. 158 

9.898 

2.344 

1966 

6, 855 

10,  407 

2.558 

ToUl' 

269.436 

360,217 

138,265 

ANALYSIS  OF  MURDER  RATES,  PERCENTAGES  OF  MURDER 
BY  GUN.  AND  P0PUI>TI0H  DENSITY.  UNITED  STATES, 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS  >— ContimMd 


>  For  the  years  prior  to  1933.  this  chart  includes  deaths  only 
lor  the  legislralicn  Stales  oi  the  respective  years  Data  tor  the 
entire  United  States  v»as  not  available  unli  1933  For  1900.  10 
States  and  the  District  cl  Columbia  Ere  included  The  10  Slates 
are  Massachusetts  New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  New  Hampshire. 
New  Voih,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Maine,  Michigan,  and 
Indiana  Other  Stale-  were  included  later. 

The  chart  does  not  reflect  the  1S67  statistics.  Therefore,  the 
actual  number  o.  deaths  Horn  l.rearms  m  the  United  States 
since  1900  is  substantially  greater  than  reflected  in  the  chart 

•  Data  not  available  tor  homicides  1900-1909. 
See  the  lollowing: 

Homicides ^f^i^. 

Suicides fr-'is 

Accidents "  -^"^ 

Total  firearms  deaths.  1900  1966 .  767.  SIS 

Source;  National  Center  lor  Health  Ctatistics,  Public  Health 
Service  U  S.  Deparlmen  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellaie 
•Vital  Statistics  ol  the  United  States"  and  'Moilality  Statistics  : 

V.  STATE  GUN  LAWS  COMPARED 

(o)  Murder  Rates 
60';  of  all  murders  in  the  United  States 
are  by  firearms,-'-  with  a  national  average  of 
5.6  murders  per  100,000  population.-'  States 
with  strong  firearms  laws  tend  to  have  fewer 
murders  with  guns  than  States  with  weak 
firearms  laws  and  tend  to  have  lower  overall 
murder  rates. 


Sliong  gun  law  Stales 


Percent  of 

murders  by 

h  rearms 


Overall 
murder  rate 
per  100.000 


Pennsylvania 43.  2 

New  Jersey 38.6 

New  York 31.8 

Massachusetts 35.5 

Rhode  Island 24.0 


3.2 
3.5 
4.8 
2.4 
1.4 


Weak  gun  taw  Stales 


Percent  of  Overall 

murders  by        murder  late 

iirearms        per  100,000 


Arizona 66.4 

Nevada ..._  66.9 

Texas. 68.7 

Mississippi 70.9 

Louisiana 62.  0 


6.1 
10.6 
9.1 
9.7 
9.9 


ANALYSIS  OF  MURDER  RATES,  PERCENTAGES  OF  MURDER 
BY  GUN,  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY,  UNITED  STATES, 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS' 


Murder 
rate 


Percent      Population 
by  gun  density 


1.  NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 

Connecticut 2.0(42)  48  3(43)  517.5(4) 

Maine 2.2(39)  52.3(40)  31.3(36) 

Massachusetts 2.4(38)  35.5(47)  654.5(3) 

NewHampshire 1.9(43)  66.7(13)  57.3(25) 

Rhode  Island 1.4(50)  24.0(49)  812.4(1) 

Vermont 1.5(49)  100.0(1)  42.0(32) 

2.  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
STATES 

NewJersey 3.5(31)  33.6(46)  806.7(2) 

NewYork 4.8(23)  31.8(48)  350.1(5) 

Pennsylvania 3.2(32)  43.2(45)  251.5(7) 


Murder 
late 


Percent 
by  gun 


Population 
density 


3.  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES 

Illinois 6.9(16)  54.8(38)  180.3  (IP) 

Indiana... 4.0(29)  61.6(27)  128.9(12) 

lilichigan   4.7(24)  45.9(44)  137.2(11) 

Ohio         4.5(26)  60.3(29)  266.9(1) 

Wisconsin  1.9(44)  55.9(35)  12.2  01) 

Iowa 1.6(47)  61.9(25)  49.2(28) 

Kansas     3.5(30)  64  2(20)  26.6(37) 

Minnesota 2.2(40)  56.7(34)  42.7(31) 

r^issouri  .  5.4(21)  65.5(18)  62.5(27) 

Nebraska     1.8  (4i)  70.3(8)  18  4(38) 

NorthDakota 1.8(46)  17.4(50)  9.1(43) 

SouthDakota 15(48)  66.7(12)  8.9(44) 

4.  SOUTH 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 8.2  (11)  58.0  (33)  225.6  (  9) 

Florida 10.3(6)  66.0(17)  91.3(17) 

Georgia 11.3(3)  66.6(14)  67.7(24) 

l^aryland 7.0(15)  48.6(42)  314  0(6) 

NorthCarohna 8.7(10)  68.5(10)  92.9(16) 

SouthCarohna 11.6(2)  73.3(2)  78.7  (li) 

Virginia.        .       ..  6.5(17)  60.9(28)  99  6(11) 

WestVtrginia    4.2(27)  63.9(21)  77.3(20) 

East  south  central: 

Alabama 10.9(4)  59.6(31)  64.0(26) 

Kentucky 7.0(14)  73.0(3)  76.2(21) 

Mississippi 9.7  (  8)  70.9  (  7)  46.1  (2i>) 

Tennessee 7.8(12)  66.4(16)  85.4(18) 

West  south  central: 

Ar;iansas  ...    7.1(13)  65.0(19)  34.0(34) 

Louisiana    9.9(7)  61.6(26)  72.2(23) 

Oklahoma .  5.5(20)  61.9(24)  64  0(26) 

Texas 9  1(9)  68.7(9)  36.5(33) 

5.  WEST 

Mountain: 

Arizona 6  1(18)  66  4(15)  115(41) 

Colorado 4.0(28)  58.7(32)  16.9(40) 

Idaho  3.0(33)  60.0(30)  8.1(45) 

fvlontana  2.8(35)  72.0(5)  4  6(47) 

r.evada 10.6(5)  66.9(11)  2.6(49) 

New  Mexico 6.1(19)  63.7(22)  7  8(46) 

Utah       2.0(41)  72.3(4)  10.8(42) 

Wyoming 4.9(22)  54.8(37)  3.4(48) 

PacilK:  .    ,, 

Alaska 12.9(1)  71.4(6)  .4(50) 

Cahlornil 4.6(25)  50.1(41)  100,4(13) 

Hawaii 2.9(34)  52.9(39)  98  6(15) 

Oregon  2.7(36)  62.5(23)  18.4(39) 

Washington 2.5(37)  54.9(36)  42.8(30) 

'Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Inve^gate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee.  U.S.  Senate,  90lh  Cong. 
p.  731. 

Note:  This  table  is  a  geographc  breakdown  ol  murder  rates, 
percentages  of  murder  by  tun.  and  the  population  density  o 
the  United  States.  The  murJer  rates  per  iOO.OOO  population  an 
based  on  figures  in  the  1966  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  and  the 
figures  on  percentages  ol  murder  by  gun  are  culled  from  an 
FBI  survey  covering  the  period  1962-bb  The  density  ol  popula- 
tion for  each  of  the  States  is  based  on  the  i960  census.  The 
figures  n  parentheses  lollowing  each  State's  statistic  are  the 
rank  order  (high  to  low)  for  each  category. 

(b)  Effect  of  comparatively  strong  gun  con- 
trol laws 

New  Jersey:'  In  New  Jersey,  which  has  a 
strict  gun  control  law,  from  August  2,  1966 
(effective  date  of  a  strong  New  Jersey  law) 
to  May  31,  1968  (a  22-month  period),  Stat* 
and  local  police  approved  94.221  rifle  and 
shotgun  identification  cards  p.nd  pistol  per- 
mits. On  the  other  hand,  criminal  records 
were  determined  In  approximately  Tl  of  all 
applications,  and  1.659  applications  were  de- 
nied. Approximately  75 'i  of  State  Police  de- 
nials were  for  criminal  records,  including 
such  offenses  as  first  degree  murder,  rape, 
burglary,  breaking  and  entering,  lewdness, 
and  sex  crimes  of  various  types. 

California:  -"■  In  a  single  year,  police  checks 
of  purchases  from  dealers  thwarted  more 
than  800  illegal  purchases.  Of  the  806  In- 
eligible purchasers,  697  were  ex-convlcts,  74 
were  narcotics  addicts,  27  were  aliens  and 
8  were  minors. 

(c)   Mail  order  problem 

Chicago:  In  1965,  of  4,069  Chicago  mail 
order  gun  purchases  from  Just  three  dealers 
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In  California,  948  had  prior  criminal  records  vt.   rifles  and   shotguns 

which  would  have  precluded  purchase  In  that  (a)  Crimes  committed  with  rifles  and  shot- 

city:    thus,    one-quarter    of    the    mall    order  guns- 
purchasers  had  criminal  records.^ 

New  Jersey:  Survey  of  mall  order  gun  re-      ^^^"^  '^^^  ^^^  shotgun  homicides-™ 1850 

clplents    in    New    Jersey    showed    that    40%  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  shotgun  homicides^...   1750 

were  persons  without  permits    (which  New      ^^^^  "^"^  ""'^  shotgun  homicides » 1690 

Jersey  law  requires).  In  44'^'^  of  those  cases,     ^^**  "^^^  "'^^l  shotgun  homicides'" 1S25 

the    person    had    a    prior    criminal    record.-^  Nearly  30%    of  all   homicides  by  firearms 

District  of  Columbia:  25%  of  the  mall  or-  are  committed  with  rifles  and  shotguns. '■ 

der  gun  recipients  in  the  District  of  Colum-  (b)  Selz\ires 

bia  had  criminal  records.^"  During   1960-1965,   tire  police   in  40  cities 

Indiana:  10 '^;    of  the  mall  order  gun  pur-  reported  taking  more  than  50,000  rifles  and 

ch.isers  had  criminal  records. -»  shotguns  from   persons   possessing   or   using 

Connecticut:   13 ""r    of  the  mail  order  gun  them  unlawfully." 

purchasers  had  criminal  records."  „,„         ,       .     ^  ,     ^      , 

Rifles     and     shotguns     seized     from 
(d)    Gun  sales  to  nonresidents  Juveniles 805 

Massachusetts:   During   a   10-year   period.  Rifles   and   shotguns  seized   In   mur- 

Massachusetts    State   Police    traced    87%    of         '^^^    1210 

4.50S  guns  used  in  crimes  in  that  state  to  R'les    and    shotguns    seized    In    rob- 

purchases  outside  Massachusetts"  beries 2908 

Detroit:  90  out  of  every  100  guns  confls-  5'"^^  and  shotguns  seized  in  assaults.     4179 

cated  from  lawbreakers  were  not  registered  "^'^'^.f^es          '""'  ''''"'   '"   '"'''''  37165 

in  Michigan    (Which  requires  registration):  Rifles  and  s'hotgGns'Ve'ized'In'm'egai 

a  majority  of  these  unregistered  guns  were  weapon  charges                                          4478 

obtained  In  a  nearby  city  in  a  neighboring  . . 

state  with  non-existent  gun  controls.^^  Total   50745 

RREARMS  OtATHS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  WITH  STRICT  FIREARMS  CONTROLS  ARE  SIGNIFICANTLY  LOWER  THAN  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  ■ 

INumber  and  rate  per  100,000  populationi 


|ln  percent) 


Favor    Opposed      Not  sure 


All  white 

gun  owners.. 

66 

28 

6 

By  region: 

East 

Midwest... 

70 
70 
62 
56 

21 
25 
27 
40 

9 

5 

South 

West 

11 
4 

The  Gallup  Poll,  September  1966:  The 
mood  of  the  public  for  nearly  three  decades 
has  been  to  impose  controls  on  the  sale  and 
possession  of  weapons. 

The  survey  questions  and  findings:  "Would 
you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which  would  re- 
quire a  person  to  obtain  a  police  permit  be- 
fore he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?" 

|ln  percent! 


Homicide 


Suicide 


Aaident 


Country 


Number 


United  States  (1966) 6  855 

Australia  (1965) 57 

Belgium  (1%5). 20 

Canada(1966)  "  98 

Denmark  (1965)                     .                             "  6 

England  and  Wales  (1966) 27 

France  (1966).  132 

German  Federated  Republic  (1965).  78 

ltaly(I964) "/   "  243 

Japan  (1965)_    ifi 

Netherlands  (1965)....  5 

Sweden  (1966)-    U 


Rate 

Number 

Rale 

Number 

Rate 

Population 

3.5 

10, 407 

5.3 

2.558 

1.3 

195,936.000 

331 

2.9 

94 

.8 

11.360.000 

82 

.9 

11 

.1 

9.464.000 

609 

3.1 

197 

1.0 

19. 604, 000 

48 

1.0 

4 

.1 

4.  758. 000 

173 

.4 

53 

.1 

54.  595. 000 

879 

1.8 

252 

.5 

48. 922. 000 

484 

.9 

89 

.2 

59.041.000 

370 

.7 

175 

.3 

51,576.000 

.0 

68 

.1 

78 

.1 

97. 960. 000 

.0 

U 

.1 

4 

.0 

12. 292. 000 

.2 

192 

2.5 

20 

.3 

7.  734, 000 

I  World  Health  Organization,  Bureau  ol  Vital  Statistics.  U.S.  Department  ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  complied  by  Slanlord 
Research  Institute,  June  11,  1968:  statement  of  Arnold  Kotz.  Stanford  Research  Institute,  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investisate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Judiciary  Committee,  US.  Senate,  June  27,  1968. 


Vn.    PUBLIC    OPINION    POLLS 

Harris  Survey.  June  1968: — 81%  of  the 
American  people  favor  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms. 

Harris  Survey.  April  1968; — By  71  to  23  per 
cent,  the  American  people  favor  the  passage 
of  Federal  laws  that  would  place  tight  con- 
trols over  the  sale  of  guns  in  this  country. 

A  cross-section  of  1634  homes  was  asked 
this  question  on  gun  control  legislation: 

"Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  laws  which 
would  control  the  sales  of  guns,  such  as  mak- 
ing all  persons  register  all  gun  purchases  no 
matter  where  they  buy  them?" 

[In  percenti     ~ 


"Do  you  or  does  anyone  in  your  house  own 
a  gun?" 

|ln  percenti 


Own  gun 


Don't 
own  gun 


Favor      Oppose      Not  sure 


Nationwide. 

East. 

Midwest 

South 

West..  

Cities  

Suburbs 

Towns. , 

Rural 

All  whites 

Whites  under  J15.000  income... 

All  Negroes. .  .        

Negroes  under  {15,000  income. 


51 

34 
55 
64 
53 
27 
47 
58 
78 
55 
47 
32 
36 


49 
66 
45 
36 
47 
73 
53 
42 
22 
45 
53 
68 
64 


Nationwide 71  23  6 

East  70  20  10 

Mid*esfcr. 69  27  4 

South 71  22  7 

West 77  22  1 

Own  gun  65  31  4 

Don't  own  gun 79  13  8 

Whites 71  23  6 

Negroes 69  23  8 


The  patterns  of  gun  ownership  shows  wide 
variaUon  by  region,  size  of  place,  and  by  race: 


The  Harris  Survey,  September  1967:  By  a 
decisive  66  to  28 'i  margin,  white  gun  own- 
ers favor  passage  of  a  law  in  Congress  which 
would  require  that  all  persons  "register 
all  gun  purchases  no  matter  where  they  buy 
them." 

The  cross  section  of  white  gun  owners  was 
asked:  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose  federal  laws 
which  would  control  the  sale  of  guns,  such 
as  making  all  persons  register  all  gun  pur- 
chases no  matter  where  they  buy  them?" 


All 
persons 

Gun- 
owners 

Yes        

68 

56 

No 

29 

41 

No  opinion 

3 

3 
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EVERGLADES  JETPORT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
disasters  facing  Everglades  National 
Park  from  federally  financed  projects  is 
one  of  the  real  tragedies  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  our  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment. As  my  colleague.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  has  pointed  out,  we  cannot  tol- 
erate any  further  delay  in  putting  a  halt 
to  this  unnecessar>'  destruction  of  the 
third  largest  national  park  in  this  coim- 
tiT  With  remedies  easily  at  hand,  both 
to  Congress  and  to  the  executive  branch, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  critical  matter. 

In  its  July  1969  Bulletin,  the  Sierra 
Club  does  an  excellent  job  of  putting  this 
situation  in  perspective,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Everglades  Jetport — One  Hell  ot  ah 

Uproar 

(By  Gary  A.  Sonde) 

The  nation's  third  largest  national  park 
is  in  trouble,  serious  trouble.  As  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Russell  Train  stated  at 
the'  June  Senate  Interior  hearings  on  the 
Everglades.  "Everglades  National  Park  has 
the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the  most 
serious  preservation  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  today.  .  .  ."  Everglades 
National  Park  Is  in  as  much  jeopardy  as 
the  22  endangered  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life that  find  refuge  within  its  boundaries. 

The  fragile,  unique  ecology  of  Everglades 
National  Park  Is  utterly  dependent  on  a 
reliable  supply  of  pure,  fresh  water.  But  the 
sources  of  this  supply  exist  outside  the  park's 
boundaries.  In  the  sloughs  and  sawgrass  sa- 
vannalis  of  the  Everglades  to  the  north,  in 
the  strands  and  marshes  of  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  to  the  north  and  west,  in  Lake  Okee- 
chobee almost  70  miles  north,  and  even  in 
the  Kissimmee  Prairie  beyond  the  lake.  And, 
ever  since  the  1880's.  man  has  been  busy  as 
the  proverbial  beaver  draining,  diking,  ditch- 
ing, and  otherwise  "managing  "  this  water. 

The  real  trouble  began  in  1948  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  construction  of  a  gigan- 
tic flood  control,  drainage,  and  reclamation 
project  north  of  Everglades  National  Park. 
Still  under  construction  (at  latest  count  it 
was  $170  million  old  and  still  only  48  per 
cent  complete),  the  project  already  has  the 
capability  of  completely  shutting  off  the 
park  from  its  source  of  surface  water,  which 
was  proved  during  the  long  and  severe 
drought  of  the  early  1960's. 

Designed  and  built  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  project  is  administered  by  a 
state  agency,  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida Flood  Control  District  (PCD).  Both  of 
these  agencies  have  been  notably  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  project's  other  water 
users:  citrus  growers,  beef  ranchers,  sugar- 
cane growers,  vegetable  farmers,  real-estate 
developers,  and  municipal  water  users.  How- 
ever, since  the  appointment  of  conservation- 
minded  Chevrolet  dealer  Robert  W.  Padrick 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  PCD's  board  of 
governors,  the  national  park  has  fared  con- 
siderably better. 

But  there  is  no  way  to  insure  that  the  next 
FCD  chairman  will  be  as  understanding  of 
the  park's  problems  as  Bob  Padrick:  so  the 
only  long-range  solution  is  to  secure  for  Ever- 
glades National  Park  a  guarantee  to  its 
mlnlscule,  but  absolutely  necessary  share  of 
the  project's  water.  The  Corps  has  several 
times  entered  into  agreement  -with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  but  has  backed  off  each 
time    The  people  of  the  United  States  have 


been  waiting  21  years  now  for  this  guarantee, 
and  In  each  of  those  21  years  Congress  has 
appropriated  several  millions  of  public  dol- 
lars to  advance  construction  of  the  flood  con- 
trol project.  It's  high  time  for  Congress  to 
seciu-e  for  the  people  of  the  49  other  states 
their  Interest  In  Everglades  National  Park. 
That's  precious  little  to  ask  for  all  that  equity 
in  the  water  project. 

THE     NEW     ENEMY 

But.  while  conservatlomsts  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Ser%ice  were  engaged  in  this  long 
struggle  to  secure  the  park's  water  supply. 
Everglades  National  Park  took  a  mean  blow 
below  the  belt  from  an  entirely  different  foe 
On  September  18.  1968.  ground  was  broken 
m  the  ecotone  between  the  Everglades  and 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  for  the  world's  larg- 
est airport.  Just  imagine,  an  airport  of  39 
square  miles,  large  enough  to  hold  Kennedy. 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and  Washington 
national  airports  with  plenty  of  room  lelt 
over  to  spare;  with  runways  six  miles  long, 
capable  of  handling  the  largest  and  fastest 
Jet  transport  aircraft — and  Just  six  miles 
away  from,  and  "up-stream"  of,  Everglades 
National  Park. 

Though  not  exclusively  a  water  problem, 
the  Jetport  certainly  will  have  an  Impact  on 
this  resource.  First  consider  the  degradation 
of  the  waters  flowing  into  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  from  the  use  of  pesticides,  fer- 
tilizers, and  detergents  on  the  airport  site. 
from  the  inevitable  fuel  spills,  from  the  efflu- 
ent of  the  35  to  40  million  passengers  It  is 
expected  to  serve  by  1985.  Then,  consider  the 
tons  of  hydrocarbons,  petrochemicals,  and 
carbon  particulates  from  unbtirned  and  p^r- 
tlally  burned  fuel  that  will  be  dumped  into 
water  on  its  way  to  the  park  during  ap- 
proach, landing,  takeoff,  and  climbout. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  broad 
threat  to  both  water  quality  and  quantity 
posed  by  the  massive  development  of  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  that  will  be  spurred  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  world's 
largest  Jetport.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
a  city  of  500.000  to  one  million  inhabitants 
will  spring  up  In  the  wilderness  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp.  The  drainage  required  by 
a  development  of  this  magnltvide  (remem- 
ber, this  Is  Florida  swampland )  would  siphon 
off  a  substantial  portion  of  the  park's  Big 
Cypress  watw'  supply.  And  the  potential  pol- 
lution of  the  rest  is  fantastic. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Sierra  Club 
Joined  with  20  other  conservation  organiza- 
tions to  oppose  the  jetport's  development  at 
the  present  site  and  requested  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  Volpe  to  withdraw  his 
department's  support  and  to  actively  en- 
courage the  relocation  of  the  facility. 

Jetport  backers,  including  not  only  tlie 
Port  Authority  but  also  other  Miami  and 
Dade  County  economic  Interests  and  several 
major  airlines,  are  quick  to  point  out  to 
conservationists  that  the  Big  Cypress  lands 
in  Collier  and  Monroe  counties  are  subject 
to  undesirable  development  whether  or  not 
the  Jetport  Is  developed  at  the  present  site. 
True,  but  the  Jetport  will  accelerate  and 
magnify  the  development.  As  Nathan  P. 
Reed,  special  assistant  to  Governor  Claude 
R.  Kirk,  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee: 

"For  years  competent  biologists  and  ecol- 
ogists  have  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
the  park  if  the  peripheral  Big  Cypress  lands 
were  ultimately  developed.  Due  to  tlie  money 
squeeze,  the  problem  remained  insoluble.  In 
my  opinion,  the  park  cannot  be  saved  for 
future  generations  if  the  Big  Cypress  Is  al- 
lowed to  be  developed.  Even  'planned  devel- 
opment' will  surely  wreak  havoc  with  the 
water  route. " 

Without  the  development  catalyst  of  the 
Jetport  there  might.  Just  might,  be  time  to 
acquire  enough  of  the  Big  Cypress  and  to 
zone  enough  of  the  rest  to  preserve  the  west- 
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em  Ten  Thousand  Islands  section  of  Ever- 
glades National  Parle.  With  the  Jetport,  that 
sllxn  chance  U  lost. 

TRANSPORTATION     ACT     VIOLATZD 

Last  year,  at  the  urging  of  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  Congrees  amended  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  to  require  consultation  between 
the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  In- 
terior prior  to  approval  of  any  transportation 
program  or  project  which  uses  park,  wildlife, 
or  recreation  lands  of  federal,  state,  or  local 
significance.  This  language  was  designed  to 
prevent  Just  the  sort  of  disaster  that  now 
threatens  the  Everglades.  The  PAA  has  made 
an  airport  construction  grant  of  $500,000  to 
the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  without  the 
required  consultation  between  the  Secre- 
taries of  Transportation  and  the  Interior, 
and  without  the  required  demonstration 
that  (1)  there  was  no  "feasible  and  prudent 
alternative"  and  that  (2)  the  airport  pro- 
gram Included  "all  possible  planning  to  min- 
imize harm"  to  Everglades  National  Park 
and  State  Water  Conservation  Area  3,  an 
important  state  outdoor  recreation  area.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Dep>artment  of  Transpor- 
tation's Federal  Railway  Administration  has 
announced  a  $200,000  grant  to  study  lilgh- 
speed  ground  transportation  connecting  the 
JetpoEt  with  Mi.-vmi.  52  miles  to  the  east,  and 
plans  ace  under  way  to  route  Interstate 
Highway  75  connecting  Tampa-St.  Peters- 
burg and  Miami  past  or  through  the  Jetport 
site. 

Port  authority  and  P.\A  officials  have 
lately  been  given  to  public  expression  of  con- 
servation platitudes,  but  the  record  Is  clear: 
it's  the  same  old  flim-flam.  The  memoran- 
dum from  the  Port  Authority  staff  to  the 
Dade  County  commissioners  recommending 
the  Jetport  project  mentions  Everglades  Na- 
Uonal  Park  Just  once:  "The  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  south  of  the  site  at  Tamiaml 
Trail  assures  that  no  private  complaining 
development  will  be  adjacent  on  that  side." 
This  great  national  park  was  seen  exclusively 
as  a  buffer,  "with  no  one  to  complain  about 
the  noise  except  the  alligators."  And  as  for 
the  "envl-fxinmental  concern"  the  Jetport 
sponsors  profess  to  share  with  the  Interior 
agencies  and  private  conservation  organiza- 
tions. Aviation  Week  dr  Space  Technology 
pubhshed  the  following  statement  In  their 
May  22,  1969  issue — before  the  rising  tide 
of  public  concern  began  to  well  up: 

"The  bulk  of  the  takeoffs  will  be  out  over 
the  15  miles  of  clear  zone  of  the  undeveloped 
state-owned  water  conservation  area.  .  .  . 
Cllmbouts  could  then  turn  south  over  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  providing  what  the 
airport  officials  believe  to  be  optimum  en- 
vironmental operating  conditions." 

This  doesn't  pass  muster  as  sound  environ- 
mental planning. 

At  present  the  air  over  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  is  pure  and  clear.  But  what  will 


it  be  like  If  the  jetport  Is  developed  at  the 
present  site?  Figures  on  pollutant  emissions 
from  jet  aircraft  engines  are  readily  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers  and  are  highly  reliable.  But 
some  Inslde-outside  flgiire  can  be  calculated 
to  provide  an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
air    pollution    problem.    Based    on    900,000 
flights  a  year — the  projected  operation  level 
as  a  full-blown  commercial  Jetport — the  air- 
port's annual  contribution  to  the  Everglades 
atmosphere  will  be  something  like  this: 
Carbon  monoxide:  9.000  to  72,000  tons. 
Nitrogen  oxides:   4,150  to  6,000  tons. 
Hydrocarbons:    13,000  to  40,250  tons. 
Aldehydes:  About  1,000  tons. 
Particulates:    1,260  to  3,250  tons. 
That  Is  blg-Ieag\ie  air  pollution. 
And  the  prognosis  for  noise  pollution  isn't 
much  rosier.  "The  supersonic  transports  the 
jetport  Is  being  built  to  accommodate  (the 
sign  at  the  gate  bills  It  as  "the  world's  first 
all-new  Jetport  for  the  supersonic  age")  are 
expected  to  be  noisier  than  the  current  gen- 
eration of  Jets.  And  how  noisy  Is  that? 

■When  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  made 
its  maiden  flight  this  past  ■winter,  NBC  re- 
ported, "On  takeoff,  the  roar  of  its  four  en- 
gines could  be  heard  in  villages  20  miles 
away."  And  the  Concorde  Is  expected  to  be 
even  noisier  on  approach.  Last  year  Aero- 
space Technology  reported,  "It  Is  expected 
that  the  Concorde  will  exhibit  sideline  noise 
levels  of  about  118  PNdB  (decibels  or  per- 
ceived noise),  according  to  U.S.  engineers. 
and  may  show  a  rather  startling  124  PNdB 
figure  during  approach  .  .  ."  Boeing's  studies 
show  that  Its  larger,  faster,  and  more  power- 
ful SST  will  probably  generate  a  sideline 
noise  level  of  122  PNdB.  As  a  yardstick,  120 
decibels  is  considered  the  threshold  of  pain. 
The  current  subsonic  commercial  Jets  at 
takeoff  generate  noise  levels  three  miles 
a'way  In  the  range  of  120  PNdB. 

It  Is  dlfScult  to  determine  what  the  noise 
levels  ■would  be  within  Everglades  National 
Park,  but  It's  a  safe  bet  that  they  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  a  typical  national 
park  "noise" — the  rustling  of  leaves,  which  is 
rated  at  10  decibels.  Talk  about  uproar;  if 
the  Jetport  Is  developed  at  the  present  site, 
it  will  turn  the  ■wilderness  quietude  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  into  bedlam.  Nine  hun- 
dred thousand  flights  a  year  averages  out  to 
more  than  100  flights  an  hour,  24  hotxrs  a 
day,  365  days  a  year. 

needed:     one     hell     of    an    trPEOAR 

Fortunately,  Section  4(f)  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  gives  the  Department  of  Trans- 
pKDrtatlon  a  clear  mandate  to  move  the  Jet- 
port if  a  "feasible  and  prudent  alternative" 
exists.  At  the  June  3  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  alternative  sites 
were  Identified  by  two  state  witnesses:  Nat 
Reed  of  the  governor's  office  and  FCD  Chair- 


man Padrlck.  The  sites  they  Identified  are 
both  on  state-owned  land,  so  a  land  swap 
with  the  Port  Authority  would  make  things 
relatively  simple. 

But  the  push  for  another  site  Isn't  going 
to  come  from  Miami,  not  while  either  alter- 
native would  benefit  Fort  Lauderdale,  West 
Palm  Beach,  and  other  cities  north  of  Miami 
along  Florida's  Gold  Ctoast.  The  push  Is  going 
to  have  to  come  from  Washington,  by  shut- 
ting off  the  federal  subsidy  for  development 
at  the  present,  destructive  site.  And  Wash- 
ington isn't  likely  to  push  too  hard  without 
a  push  from  the  general  public.  Everglades 
National  Park  might  well  become  the  first 
national  park  to  be  dls-establlshed,  unless 
the  American  people  stand  up  In  its  defense. 
So  far,  through  the  various  federally  sup- 
ported programs  and  projects  of  diverse 
agencies  and  departments,  the  American 
public  has  unwittingly  been  subsidizing  the 
destruction  of  Everglades  National  Park. 

As  long  as  the  various  federal  departments 
and  their  agencies  pursue  their  separate 
ways,  ignoring  the  several  laws  that  exist  to 
proijiole — and  that  even  require — Inter-de- 
partmental coordination  and  sound  environ- 
mental planning,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
preserving  and  restoring  the  American  en- 
vironment. In  many  ways  the  Everglades 
problems  are  sjinptomatlc  of  an  even  larger 
problem.  Hopefully,  President  Nixon's  new 
Environmental  Quality  Council  will  roll  up 
its  collective  shirtsleeves  and  go  to  bat  for 
Everglades  National  Park.  For  If  the  Ever- 
glades are  lost,  America  will  have  gone  one 
hltless  inning  toward  losing  the  whole  en- 
vironmental ballgame. 

The  first  step  down  the  long  road  toward 
saving  Everglades  National  Park  is  moving 
the  Jetport  away  from  the  park.  As  Senator 
Nelson  obsen-ed,  moving  the  Jetport  will 
cause  one  hell  of  an  uproar  in  Dade  and 
Collier  counties.  But  the  Jetpwrt  Isn't  likely 
to  be  moved  unless  there  Is  one  hell  of  an 
uproar  In  the  50  states  of  the  Union  over 
the  threat  to  Everglades  National  Park.  Con- 
servationists who  want  to  see  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  given  at  least  a  fair  chance  of 
survival,  are  writing  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  as  well  as  their  senators  and  con- 
gressmen. If  the  Jetport  Isn't  moved,  say 
goodbye  to  the  continent's  only  subtropical 
national  park  and  to  the  world's  only  Ever- 
glades. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business "  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
AugTist  1,  1969,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsrfai/,  July  31,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Pressly,  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Churcli,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lo.  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world. — Matthew  28:  20. 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  Thou 
who  art  above  us  in  the  vast  space  of 
which  we  are  so  aware;  Thou  who  are 
about  us  in  this  beautiful  world  in  which 
we  live;  Thou  who  art  within  us  by  the 
still  small  voice  of  Thy  spirit,  we  pause 
at  this  noon  hour  to  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  this  assembly. 

Let  Thy  divine  favor  which  is  life,  and 
Tliy  loving  kindness  which  is  better  than 


life,  rest  upon  our  great  Nation  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  at  this  the  most 
crucial  hour  in  human  history.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy 
and  pray  Thee  to  send  peace  and  freedom 
to  our  world. 

And  now,  we  implore  Thee  to  give  to 
these  dedicated  men  and  women  vision 
to  see  what  needs  to  be  done,  faith  to  be- 
lieve it  can  be  done,  and  courage  to  rise 
up  and  do  it. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Joui-nal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  2678.  An  act  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1062  to  provide  for 
optimum  development  at  Tocks  Island  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project;  and 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  In  honor  of  Amer- 
ican astronauts  who  have  flown  In  outer 
space. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
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to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment," appointed  Mr.  McGk  and  Mr. 
Pong  members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  70-1. 


program  and  providing  liaison  with  the 
private  sector  whose  support  is  very  nec- 
essary to  a  successful  program. 

I  am  very  enthused  about  this  bill  and 
I  believe  that  the  creation  of  this  new 
agency  by  1970  will  be  a  fitting  begin- 
ning to  the  1970's,  the  "decade  of 
oceanography  ' 


APPOINTMENT   OP   CONFEREES   ON 

S.  1373,  TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL 

AVIATION  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1373)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Marj'- 
land?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Friedel,  Dingell,  Pickle, 
Springer,  Devine,  and  Cunningham. 


ROGERS  COSPONSORS  BILL  TO  ES- 
TABLISH NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND 
ATMOSPHERIC  PROGRAM 

(Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  joining  with  other  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
in  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  national  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
program  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  bill  accomplishes  two  basic  pur- 
poses; First,  it  creates  a  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Agency — NOAA — 
and,  second,  establishes  a  15-member 
National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere — NACOA. 

This  legislation  encompasses  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources, made  in  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  9.  1969. 

I  feel  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation,  we 
are  taking  a  major  step  in  charting  a 
course  for  national  action  in  marine 
affairs,  and  this  legislation  would  create 
a  focal  point  and  unity  of  effort  which 
have  heretofore  been  lacking  within  the 
governmental  sti-ucture. 

The  newly  created  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency  would  consist 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life— with  respect  to  marine  and  anad- 
romous  fisheries  programs — the  lake  sur- 
vey of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
National  Oceanographic  Data  Center. 
The  national  sea-grant  college  program, 
which  I  previously  coauthored,  would 
also  be  transferred  to  the  new  agency — 
NOAA— from  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  Advisory  Committee  created  by 
this  legislation  would  have  a  key  role 
in  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  oceanic 


REPRESENTATIVE  SCHADEBERG  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  FEDERAL  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  THE  COST  OF  CON- 
SERVING SHORES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  ITS  TERRITORIES,  POS- 
SESSIONS. AND  PRIVATELY 
OWNED  PROPERTY 

iMr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  todav  reintroducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  13,  1946.  relat- 
ing to  Federal  participation  in  the  cost 
of  conserving  the  shores  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  and  possessions,  to 
include  privately  owned  property. 

When  this  legislation  was  originally  in- 
troduced, it  was  done  so  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Members  whose  districts 
border  Lake  MlcMgan  and  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Support  for  this  measure  has  been 
so  great  from  other  Members  whose  dis- 
tricts border  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  other  Great  Lakes,  that  the  bill  is 
being  introduced  with  a  new  list  of  co- 
sponsors. 

Tlie  support  being  generated  for  this 
bill  is  not  limited  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Tlie  bill  was  recently  intro- 
duced on  the  Senate  side  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
He  is  presently  enlisting  the  support  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  12712  on  July  9.  1969.  the  need  lor 
its  immediate  consideration  has  in- 
creased. As  a  result  of  continuing  high 
waters  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  of  storms 
of  a  most  severe  nature  in  the  Midwest, 
the  erosion  In  my  district  continues  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate.  The  beautiful 
shorelines  are  crumbling  and  the  affected 
homeowners  are  viewing  with  despera- 
tion the  impending  destruction  of  their 
property. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  bill  will  be  a 
great  step  toward  a  meaningful  policy 
on  shoreline  protection.  Combined  with 
the  protection  of  public  property,  protec- 
tion of  privaU  property,  which  is  often- 
times adjacent  to  the  public  lands,  will 
prevent  the  sedimentation  of  our  great 
bodies  of  water,  will  conserve  the  tax 
base  for  the  affected  municipalities,  and 
will  preserve  the  natural  en\ironment 
we  have  inherited.  Prom  a  matter  of 
conservation  and  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty, I  request  that  immediate  consider- 
ation be  given  to  this  measure. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  I 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  visit  to  Saigon  yester- 
day was  a  trip  all  Americans  can  be 
proud  of.  The  President,  by  visiting  a 
city  that  only  a  year  ago  was  under  siege, 
made  it  clear  that  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  together  have  made  remark- 
able military  progress  in  the  ensuing  12 
months. 

By  his  very  presence  the  President 
gave  renewed  heart  to  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam,  surely  must  have  lent 
hope  and  inspiration  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  and  at  the  same  time 
instilled  at  least  a  bit  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Communists.  Certainly  the 
fact  that  the  President  and  the  First 
Lady  can  visit  Saigon  with  Impunity 
must  inspire  confidence  throughout  the 
entire  free  world  In  his  leadership,  and 
give  the  "faint  hearts "  and  the  "can't 
wins"  in  our  own  land  second  thoughts 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

not  present. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mv.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  130) 
Aiilibrook  Evins,  Tenn         Morgan 

Broomlield  Ford,  Morse 

Brown,  Mich  William  D        Ottlnger 

Burton,  Utah      Gialmo  Patmaii 

Carev  Gray  Pepper 

Cederberg  Halpern  Powell 

Celler  Hastings  Scheuer 

Clark  Klrwan  Stafford 

Cramer  Lipscomb  Sullivan 

Davis,  G:.  Long,  La.  Tcague,  C»lif 

Daw&on  McCarthy  Tunney 

Edwards,  Calif.  MUIer,  Calif.       Watson 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  397 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  coiisent,  further  pro- 
ceedinc.';  under  the  call  were  dl.-ipen.sed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  EIDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  129.  to  extend 
income  tax  surcharge,  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  to  vote  due  to  an  agency  hear- 
ing at  the  Bureau  of  Roads. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting  I  would 
have  voted  "no  ' 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VISIT  TO 
SAIGON  INSPIRES  CONFIDENCE 
IN  THE  FREE  WORLD 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was   given   permission    to   address   the 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY  AND  MID- 
NIGHT MONDAY  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night next  Saturday  night  and  midnight 
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next  Monday  night  to  file  the  report  to 
accompany  the  bill  entitled  '"The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  A^fD 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  13111)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 
-     The-motion  was  agreed  to. 

"  TS    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13111,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  208,  ending  on  page  50, 
line  2  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DANIELS    OF 
NEW    JERSEY 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ameadment  offered  by  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey:  Oii  pege  49,  strike  lines  23  through 
25,  and  on  page  50.  strike  lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  this  amendment  seeks  to 
strike  the  first  paragraph  of  section  208 
of  the  bill.  The  effect  of  that  paragraph 
is  to  reduce  by  $100,000,000  the  allotment 
base  which  we  prescribed  in  our  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Amendment  of 
1967.  I  should  say,  first  off.  that  my 
amendment  in  no  way  adds  $100,000,000 
to  this  appropriation  bUl.  Rather,  it  re- 
stores our  original  desire  that  the  allot- 
ment base  upon  which  States  would  base 
their  matching  funds  would  be  $600.- 
000.000.  That  was  our  desire  in  1967  and 
we  reaffirmed  it  in  our  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendment  of  1968. 

We  have  in  this  biU  already  appro- 
priated $471  million  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation. That  figure  represents  the 
entitlement  of  the  States  based  on  the 
$500  million  figure.  My  amendment  to  re- 
store the  House's  original  $600  million 
figure  would  merely  permit  us  at  a  later 
date  to  allocate  additional  funds  which 
would  be  based  on  the  $600  million  allot- 
ment and  would  be  limited  to  $524  mil- 
lion, an  increase  in  allocations  of  $53 
million. 

Yesterday  the  Chair  sustained  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  his  contention 


that  the  language  of  section  208  is  in 
order.  This  may  be  technically  correct. 
However.  I  think  it  Is  a  bad  policy  to 
set — that  when  the  House  on  two  occa- 
sions determines  one  figure  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  able  later  to  change  that 
figure. 

A  year  ago,  I  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  introducing  and  managing  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1968.  The 
House  overwhelmingly  supported  the  bill 
which  became  law. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  at  that  time  we 
already  were  in  the  midst  of  the  budget 
squeeze,  yet  we  saw  fit,  for  good  reason, 
to  reaflQrm  in  these  amendments  that 
the  several  States  would  be  entitled  In 
fiscal  1970  to  allotments  which  repre- 
sented their  respective  shares  of  a  $600 
million  allotment  base. 

Our  reasons  were  sound.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  pays  off.  It  renders  em- 
ployable those  who  would  otherwise  be 
dependent.  It  converts  tax  eaters  into 
taxpayers.  It  thus  combats  inflation.  It 
is  economically  justified.  It  makes  sense. 
In  the  language  of  the  act,  we  pledged, 
as  we  had  done  in  earlier  years,  that  tlie 
States  could  budget  their  required 
matching  funds  in  full  confidence  that 
Congress  would  appropriate  that  to 
which  they  were  respectively  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Many  State  legislatures  have  already 
acted  on  the  premise  that  Congress  would 
respect  this  distinction  and  appropriate 
in  conformity  with  the  formal  commit- 
ment made  in  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

The  administration  now  wants  this 
House  to  renege  on  that  commitment; 
it  has  asked  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  place  in  the  appropriations  bill  a 
limit  on  spending  for  vocational  rehabil- 
itation which  would  have  the  same  ef- 
fect as  a  reduction  of  the  1970  allotment 
base  from  $600  million  to  $500  million. 
Despite  the  committee  report,  I,  as  spon- 
sor of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1968.  consider  that  the 
language  of  section  208  of  the  bill  before 
us — HJl.  13111 — defeats  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stand.  I  urge  the  deletion  of 
this  language  and  urge  my  colleagues 
who  support  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  to  support  my  amendment. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  beg  the  at- 
tention of  your  committee.  Wait  until  you 
hear  these  figures.  This  bill,  as  it  stands 
right  now,  provides  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  request.  This  bill  provides  the 
full  amount.  And  wait  until  you  hear  the 
amount.  It  is  $499,783,000.  We  provided 
$499,783,000  for  this  cause.  That  is  half 
a  billion  dollars,  and  that  is  not  hay  even 
on  this  floor.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  amount 
in  this  bUl  Is  $130,793,000  more  than  you 
appropriated  for  1969.  It  is  that  much 
more  than  we  appropriated  last  year. 
In  other  words,  the  amount  of  this  bill 
now  is  35  pei-cent  above  that  of  last  year. 
Over  35  percent  above.  Your  committee  is 
not  unaware  of  this  problem  and  this 


Congress  is  not.  Thlrty-flve  percent  more 
than  last  year. 

Now  I  want  you  to  hear  this  also,  so 
you  will  understand  it  This  is  a  technical 
budgetary  problem.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  add  $100  million  to  the 
base  for  allotment  purposes.  There  will 
be  $100  million  more  added  to  the  base. 
That  is  what  he  wants  you  to  do.  Do  you 
know  the  result  of  that?  Do  you  know 
what  will  have  to  happen?  Do  you  know 
what  you  will  have  to  do?  You  must  add 
something  between  $50  million  and  $100 
million  more  in  appropriations  if  this 
amendment  passes.  That  is  on  top  of  the 
$130,783,000  that  your  committee  has  al- 
ready .^dded.  The  figure  now  for  total 
operations  is  one-half  a  billion  doUai-s. 
Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment will  have  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
point  abundantly  clear.  The  amendment 
to  strike  section  208  will  not  increase 
appropriations  at  this  time  over  the 
amoimt  provided  in  the  bill.  What  it 
will  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  something  that 
I  believe  every  Member  of  this  House  can 
support.  It  will  allow  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  of  ser\'ices  to  dis- 
abled persons  to  develop  at  the  pace  and 
in  the  manner  the  Congress  determined 
by  unanimous  vote  that  it  should. 

By  deleting  section  208,  we  will  fur- 
ther stimulate  State   and  local  efforts 
and  we  will  not  preclude — as  this  section 
will  do — the  possibility  of  rendering  re- 
habilitation   services    to   an    additional 
100,000    handicapped    persons.    Rather 
than  putting  a  tight  lid  on  the  program, 
as  section  208  will  do,  the  amendment 
will  permit  us  to  consider  at  a  later  date 
a  supplemental  appropriation  which  may 
be  required  to  meet  the  full  Federal  com- 
mitment to  support  programs  for  men- 
tally and  physically  disabled  Americans. 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  evening  I  raised  a 
point  of  order  against  section  208  on  the 
basis   that  this  section  was  legislation 
on — rather  than  a  limitation  on — an  ap- 
propriation bill.  One  need  not  do  any 
more  than  read  the  committee  report  on 
this  legislation — and  I  refer  to  page  35 — 
to  see  the  pui-pose  of  the  amendment  and 
to  see  that  this  is  clearly  an  attempt  to 
revise,  redirect,  and  modify  the  basic  au- 
thorization.  Indeed   the  committee   re- 
port at  one  point  reveals  that  language 
sent  up  with  the  budget  submission,  de- 
signed to  accomplish  what  section  208 
sets  to  accomplish,  was  rejected  by  the 
committee  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Now  perhaps  the  language  has  been  so 
modified  as  to  make  it  appear  in  the 
negative.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  other  body — on  virtually  unani- 
mous votes — has  provided  that  the  1970 
allotment  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
basic  grant  money  is  to  be  on  a  $600,- 
000,000  base. 

Let  us  review  just  briefly  the  manner 
in  which  the  section  2  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  has  been  financed  in 
the  past.  For  years,  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  basic  program  was  con- 
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trolled  not  by  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees but  rather  by  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  1965,  it  was  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  gentlelady  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green)  that  the  Congress  reestab- 
lished in  the  proper  place — that  is,  the 
authorizing  committee — control  over  the 
direction  and  growth  of  the  program. 
Under  the  1965  amendments,  entitle- 
ments are  to  be  based  on  an  authoriza- 
tion figure  and  not  on  an  allotment  base 
established  in  the  appropriations  bill  as 
had  been  the  practice. 

By  leaving  section  208  in  the  bill,  we 
will  be  reverting  to  the  previous  practice 
of  having  the  program  controlled 
through  appropriations  language. 

I  want  no  one  to  be  misled  Into  think- 
ing that  the  $600,000,000  allotment  base 
was  not  arrived  at  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  need  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  the  ability  of  States  and 
local  communities  to  provide  matching 
fimds.  It  is  not  a  figure  just  grabbed  out 


of  the  air.  The  $600,000,000  allotment 
figure  is  an  intricate  and  necessary  part 
of  a  carefully  designed  financial  scheme 
for  rehabilitation  services. 

As  the  committee  report  reveals,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that  by  utiliz- 
ing the  8600,000,000  allotment,  an  addi- 
tional $53,000,000  of  Federal  funds  will  be 
required  for  the  program.  Now  I  want  to 
repeat  again  that  simply  deleting  section 
208,  as  is  proposed  in  the  amendment, 
will  not  increase  the  appropriation  by 
that  amoimt.  It  will,  however,  permit 
consideration  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation at  a  later  time.  If  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  has  been 
accurate  in  their  estimate  of  State  and 
local  matching  capaDilities  an  additional 
appropriation  of  approximately  $53,- 
000,000  will  be  needed  to  match  State 
and  local  funds  and  this  will  provide 
services  to  an  additional  100.000  and  re- 
habilitation of  an  additional  24,000  dis- 
abled persons. 

Section  208  is  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  tighten  the  money  belt  at 


the  expense  of  handicapped  persons. 
The  former  administration,  recognizing 
the  need  for  increased  support,  provided 
in  Its  budget  submission  that  the  $600.- 
000,000  authorization,  not  a  $500,000,000 
authorization,  be  utilized  in  the  distri- 
bution of  funds. 

The  Johnson  administration  budget  re- 
quested an  appropriation  of  $524,000,000. 
that  is  $53,000,000  over  the  Nixon  budget 
and  over  the  committee  bill.  We  need  not 
appropriate  that  additional  amount 
right  now.  But  we  should  not  at  this 
time  foreclose  the  possibility  of  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  In  this  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  insert  two  charts 
which  will  show  on  a  State-by-State 
basis  the  application  of  this  restrictive 
language  In  the  50  States.  Using  Ala- 
bama as  an  example,  you  will  note  that 
If  the  $600,000,000  allotment  is  utilized, 
Alabama  would  be  entitled  to  $17,189,- 
000;  whereas  under  the  $500,000,000  al- 
lotment figure,  Alabama  will  be  entitled 
to  only  $14,305,000. 


FEDERAL  ALLOTMENT  AND  STATE  FUNDS  REQUIRED  TO  MATCH  FULL  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  THE  BASIC  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  UNDER  SEC  2  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT  (ALLOT- 
MENT FOR  1970  COMPUTED  ON  BASIS  OF  NEW  AUTHORIZATION  FIGURE  $500,000,000) 


1968  actual 


1969  estimate 


1970  original  estimate 


1970  revised  estimate 


State  or  territory 


Federal  allotment 


State  funds 

required     Federal  allotment 


state  funds 

required     Federal  allotment 


State  funds 
required 


Federal  allotment 


State  funds 
rtquired 


Total $400,000,000 

Alabama U.  614. 438 

Alaska 356,955 

Arizona. 3.889.497 

Arkansas 6,653, 142 

California 22, 891, 217 

Colorado 3.827,849 

Connecticut 3,078,520 

Delaware 592,356 

District  of  Columbia 690.542 

Florida 14.313.513 

Georgia 12.831.875 

Guam 346. 160 

Hawaii 1,201,292 

Idaho 1.780,411 

Illinois 13.575,961 

Indiana 9. 124,956 

Iowa       5.851,222 

Kansas    4,616,050 

Kentucky 9.693,644 

Louisiana 10. 798. 120 

Maine 2.642,608 

Maryland 5.711.428 

Massachusetts 8.033.246 

Michigan 13.746.506 

Minnesota 7.418.966 

Mississippi 8.993.132 

Missouri 9.352.545 

Montana 1.650,272 

Nebraska .- 3, 162. 940 

Nevada 480.551 

New  Hampshire 1.467,845 

New  Jersey 8.670,421 

New  Mexico 2.761.811 

New  York 22. 120.692 

North  Carolina 15,246,445 

North  Dakota 1.781.034 

Ohio           18.810.948 

Oklahoma 6.561,095 

Oregon         3.707,052 

Pennsylvania 22.291.321 

Puerto  Rico 11.544.451 

Rhode  Island 1.637.845 

South  Carolina 8.951.709 

South  Dakota 1.980.985 

Tennessee..  12. 079. 348 

Texas 27.112.099 

Utah             2.436.305 

Vermont 1,066.105 

Virginia 11.042.361 

Viigin  Islands 199.042 

Washington  5.070,681 

West  Virginia 5.539.426 

Wisconsin 8.306. 155 

Wyoming 694,709 


}I33, 709. 982         >  {500.  000.  000 


'  U66. 666. 650 


$600.  000.  000 


:  $150. 348, 663 


$500. 000. 000 


'$133,602,607 


3.871.479 

126.474 

1.296,499 

2,217,714 

7, 630, 405 

1.275,950 

1,026,173 

248.419 

538.688 

4.771,171 

4.277.291 

115.387 

400.  431 

593. 470 

4,  525, 320 

3.041.652 

1,950,407 

1,538,683 

3.231,214 

3,599.373 

880. 936 

1,903,809 

2.677.748 

4. 582, 168 

2,472.988 

2,997,710 

3.117,515 

550. 091 

1.054,313 

168.881 

489. 282 

2.890.140 

920. 604 

7.373.563 

5,082.148 

593.678 

6.270,315 

2.187,031 

1.235.684 

7. 430. 440 

3.848.150 

545.948 

2.983.903 

660. 329 

4. 026, 449 

9, 037.  365 

812.102 

355. 368 

3,680.787 

66.347 

1.690.227 

1.846.475 

2.768.718 

231.570 


14.333.796 
1.000.000 
4.816.140 
8.211.779 

28.415.976 
4.688.645 
3.  840.  274 
1.000.000 
4. 292.  082 

17.709.569 

15,909,810 

419,128 

1, 516, 005 

2,198,721 

16.911.199 

11.374.815 
7.189,956 
5.722,706 

11,907,952 

13.456.569 
3. 207, 429 
7,136,622 
9.919.235 

17.277,511 
9.111,787 

11,126,146 

11.708.978 
2. 020. 545 
3. 822. 202 
1.000.000 
1.812.964 

10.792.777 
3.323.350 

27. 238. 438 

18. 802, 359 
2.146.802 

73.406.875 
8.165.768 
4. 647, 579 

27, 442. 693 

14.308.711 
2.012,663 

11.031.024 
2.  400. 429 

14.845.028 

33.604.356 
3.034.612 
1.345,901 

13.626.350 

265.271 

6.440.488 

6.807.131 

10.252.854 
1.000.000 


4,777.932 

333, 333 
1,605.380 
2, 737, 259 
9,471.991 
1.562.882 
1.280.091 

333. 333 
1.430.694 
5.903.189 
5, 303. 270 

139,709 

505. 335 

732.907 
5,687,066 
3,791.605 
2. 396. 651 
1,907.569 
3,969.317 
4.485.523 
1.069.143 
2.378.874 
3,306.411 
5,759.170 
3.037.262 
3,708.715 
3,902.992 

673,515 
1,274.067 

333.333 

604.  321 
3.  597, 592 
1.107,783 
9. 079. 478 
6. 267, 452 

715.601 
7.802.291 
2.721.922 
1,549.193 
9.147.563 
4,769.570 

670, 888 
3.677,008 

800.143 

4, 948. 342 

11,201,451 

1,011.537 

448,634 
4,542,116 
88.424 
2,146,829 
2. 269, 043 
2,417.618 

333. 333 


17.189.269 

1.000.000 

6. 060. 931 

9.994.919 

37.311.325 

5.920.113 

4. 639. 078 

1.019.171 

5.117.937 

71.220.304 

18.699.738 

594. 668 

1.989.729 

2.707.720 

20.154,640 

13.579.972 

7.772.820 

6. 887.  096 

14.057.727 

15.966.365 

3.711.616 

8. 784. 552 

12.040.068 

20.219.464 

10.706.498 

13.043.419 

14,310.542 

2.420.798 

4.247.233 

1.000,000 

2.166.433 

13.779.438 

4.136.930 

33.571.558 

22.170.856 

2. 488. 325 

28.110.778 

9.653.985 

5.819.719 

32, 640, 460 

17.061.899 

2.  385.  304 

13.024,749 

2. 582.  477 

17,439.535 

40. 030. 458 

3.910.851 

1,482.205 

16,172.053 

354. 270 

7.619.357 

8,128,215 

11.902.413 

1,000.000 


4.297.317 

250,000 

1.515.233 

2. 498. 730 

9.327,831 

1,480.028 

1.172.667 

333.333 

1.279.484 

5.  305,  076 

4.733.333 

148,667 

497.432 

676. S30 

5.  038, 660 

3.394.993 

1.943,205 

1.721.774 

3.514.432 

3,991,591 

927.909 

2, 196. 138 

3.010.017 

5.054,866 

2.676.624 

3,260.855 

3.577,636 

605. 200 

1.061. SOS 

333.333 

541.608 

3.444.860 

1.034.232 

8. 392, 890 

5.542.714 

622. 081 

7.027.694 

2.413.496 

1.454.930 

8,160.115 

4.265.475 

608.333 

3.266.666 

645,619 

4,  359. 884 

10.007.614 

977.713 

370.  551 

4.043.013 

88.568 

1.904.839 

2. 033.  333 

3. 050. 333 

267.000 


14.305.624 

1. 000.  000 

5.044.159 

8.318.187 

31.052.035 

4,  926.  964 

3.  860. 833 

1.000.000 

4.259.360 

17.660,419 

15.562.698 

494. 907 

1.655.935 

2.253.477 

16.773.529 

11.301.816 

6. 468. 864 

5.731.728 

11.699.424 

13.287.872 

4,088,977 

7.310.868 

10. 020. 244 

16.827,478 

8.910.392 

10.855.275 

11.909.827 

2.014.689 

3.  534.  724 

1.000.000 

1.802,995 

11.467.821 

3.442.925 

27.939.645 

18.451.508 

2.070.888 

23.394.958 

8.034.448 

4.843.412 

27.164.746 

14,199,621 

1.985.149 

10.839.737 

2.149.244 

14.513.905 

33.315.009 

3.254,773 

1.233.553 

13.459.054 

294,  838 

6,341.146 

6. 764. 638 

9.905.682 

1.000.000 


3,666.666 

250.000 

1.261.040 

2, 496. 666 

8. 499, 999 

1.400.000 

1.172.667 

m,  333 

1.166.667 

4.415.105 

4.  733.  333 

123.727 

490.000 

563.369 

4.833.333 

2.825.454 

1.873.333 

1.432.932 

2.924,856 

3.321.%8 

772.244 

2.166,666 

2. 505. 061 

4, 206, 870 

2.626  666 

2.713.819 

2.977.457 

503. 672 

883,681 

333. 333 

450.  749 

2.866.955 

860,731 

7,604.333 

4,612.877 

517.722 

5.848.74') 

2. 266. 666 

1.275.667 

8. 073.  333 

3.  549. 905 

608.  333 

3.266.666 

537.311 

3.628.476 

8.  328. 753 

900.000 

334.  333 

3. 3i4.  764 

73.710 

1.808.000 

2.  033. 333 

3.050.333 

267.000 


'  Based  on  allotment  percentages  promulgated  in  Federal  Register  on  Sept.  24.  1966. 
"  Adjusted  (or  maintenanc*-of-effort  provision.  Actual  matching  funds  required  may  vary  as  a 
result  of  the  earnable  matching  tats  applicable  to  construction  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1969. 


'  Adjusted  for  maintenance-of-eflort  provision.  Actual  matching  funds  may  vary  as  a  result  of 
actual  Stats  expenditures  lur  1969.  and  earnable  matching  rate  applicable  to  construction  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1970. 
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FEDERAL  GRANTS  AND  STATE  FUNDS  REQUIRED  FOR  BASICSUPPORT  PROGRAM  UNDER  SEC.  Z  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT  (1970  FEDERAL  GRANTS  ARE  BASED  ON  THE  NEW 

$500,000,000  ALLOTMENT  AUTHORIZATION) 


1968  actual 


1969  estlmat* 


1970  original  estimate 


1970  revised  estimate 


State  or  territory 


Federal  grants 


State  funds 


Federal  grants 


State  funds 


Federal  grants 


State  funds         Federal  grants 


State  fund<: 


Total- : 1286,861,083  'J96,378,306 

Alabama.. 9.555,000  3,184,997 

Alaska 356,955  '126.474 

*n-ona 2.854,327  951,441 

Arkansas 6,553,142  2,184,378 

Cahlornia 21,791.217  7,236,732 

Colorado 3.747,849  1,249,282 

Connecticut 2,674.958  891,652 

Delaware  592,356  '248,419 

District  of  Columbia 690,542  '538.688 

Florida  10.491,545  3,497,178 

Georgia 12.531,875  4,177,287 

Guam 279,592  93.197 

Hawaii 1.118.292  372,764 

Idaho 679.800  226,600 

Illinois 12,500.000  4,166,663 

Indiana 2,645,493  881,830 

Iowa 4,266,300  1,422,099 

Kansas 1.544,973  514,990 

Kentucky 4.325.000  1,441.665 

Louisiana 6.099,340  2,033,111 

Maine 787,170  262,390 

Maryland 5,711,428  1,903,807 

Massachusetts 5,432,412  1,810,802 

Michigan 8,899,720  2,966,570 

Minnesota     6,399,467  2,133,154 

Mississippi 4.485.896  1,495,297 

Missouri „ 6,683,578  2,227,857 

Montana..  ■.:'. 938,363  312,787 

Ne«Tasl(a...-.r 1.966,600  655,533 

Nevada 480,551  '169.881 

New  Hampshire 319,335  173,111 

New  Jersey 7,092,352  2,364,115 

New  Mexico 912,576  304,192 

New  York 19.338,972  6,827,698 

North  Carolina 9,963,518  3,321.169 

North  Dakota 930,000  310,000 

Ohio     8,811,641  2,937,211 

Oklahoma 5,405,929  1,801,975 

Oregon  2,975.682  991.893 

Pennsylvania 20.799,680  5,933,220 

PuertoRico 3,100.000  1,033,332 

Rhode  Island 1,626,845  542.281 

South  Carolina 8,022.973  2.674,322 

South  Dakota 1,008,960  336,320 

Tennessee 5.379.300  1.793,098 

Texas 14,566.459  4,855,481 

Utah  2.220,000  739.999 

Vermont 962,748  320,916 

Virginia         7.072.975  2,357,656 

Virgin  Islands 100.000  33.333 

Washington 4.573.255  1,524.417 

West  Virginia 5.453.973  1.817.989 

Wisconsin 8.270.169  2.756,720 

Wyoming      .  670.000  223.333 


I  Adjusted  to  reflect  the  1965  level  of  expenditures  ot  State  funds. 

'  LuJudes  {I.UOC.OOO  tor  evaluation  at  vocational  lehabihtation  program 


$345, 900, 000 

11,000.000 

700,000 

3.207,000 

;.  490. 000 

J5, 500.  OOO 
4,200,000 
3,  518. 000 
1,000.000 
3.500,000 

12.700,000 

14.200,000 

228.000 

1,470,000 

1.048,000 

14.500.000 
2, 552, 000 
5, 620, 000 
1,770,000 
5.  700, 000 
7,660,000 
1.120,000 
6.500,000 
6, 950, 000 

11,525,000 
7,880,000 
5.110,000 

8,  395, 000 
1.130,000 
2,140.000 
1.000.000 

662,000 

8, 550, 000 

990,000 

^2,813,000 

11,411.000 
1.300,000 
9,168.000 
6.800.000 
3.827,000 

:4. 220  000 
3,124,000 
1,825,000 
9.800.000 
1,117,000 
7,  500.  000 

18.700,000 
2.  700.  000 
1,003,000 

9.  470  000 
131.000 

5,  424.  000 

6.100.000 

9,151,000 

801,000 


$115,299,987 


3.666,666 

233,333 
1.  069.000 
2.496.666 
8. 499, 999 
1.400,000 
1,172.667 

333.333 

1.166.667 

4.  233. 333 

4.  733. 333 

76,000 

490,000 

349, 333 
4.  833.  333 

850. 667 
1 .  873, 333 

590,000 
1,900,000 
2, 553, 333 

373, 333 
2,166,666 
2,316,666 
3,841.666 
2.626.666 


1.703.333 

2.  798, 333 

376,667 

713.333 

333. 333 

220,667 

2. 850, 000 

330,000 

7.604.333 

3. 803. 666 

433,333 

3. 056, 000 

2,266,666 

1.275,667 

8. 073, 333 

1.041,333 

608. 333 

3. 266, 666 

372. 333 

.'.  500,  000 

6.  233, 333 

900,000 

334, 333 

3.156,666 

43.667 

1.808,000 

2,  033, 333 

3, 050, 333 

267.000 


'$523,000,000 

15,939,681 

1.000,000 

4.637,316 

9.741.755 

34.598,947 

5,770.016 

4.301,836 

1.000.000 

4.  745, 885 

20,544,853 

17.340,344 

428,714 

1,845,084 

2,101,614 

19.644,136 

4,015,285 

7,  575, 939 

4.096,915 

9, 087, 434 

12,940,787 

2. 416,  594 

8.145,951 

9,986,245 

19.707,318 

10.435.310 

12,713,038 

1 3, 270, 225 

2. 020, 459 

3.938,477 

1.000,000 

1,895.200 

12.777.731 

3.  534, 522 

32,721,213 

21.609,283 

2.307,434 

18.095,370 

8.952.182 

5. 368. 648 

30. 267, 635 

7. 797, 365 

2.324.886 

11.969.782 

1.721,839 

11.292.116 

37.103,825 

3,  626.  548 

1.444.662 

14.996.41? 

253.415 

7. 426, 364 

7. 922, 333 

11,600.933 

1,000,000 


$132,621,984 


3.984,920 

250.000 

1,159,329 

2.496,666 

8. 649,  737 

1.442,540 

1,113,333 

333, 333 

1.186.471 

5.136.213 

1.733.333 

107, 178 

470.000 

525, 404 

4.911,034 

1,003,821 

1.893,985 

1.024.229 

2.271.858 

3,235,197 

604. 148 

2.166,666 

2. 4%.  561 

4.926.829 

2.626.666 

3.178.260 

3.317.556 

505,115 

984,619 

333, 333 

473,800 

3.194,433 

883. 630 

S.  180  303 

5,402,321 

576. 858 

4.  523, 842 

2.266,666 

1.342,162 

8.073,333 

1. 949.  341 

603.  333 

3.266,666 

430  460 

2. 823,  029 

9.275.956 

906. 637 

361. 166 

3,  749. 103 

63. 354 

1.856,591 

2.  033. 333 

3. 050, 333 

267,000 


:  $470. 000. 000 

14,199,588 

1,000,000 
4, 722, 562 
8,256,531 

30,821,872 
4, 890, 445 
3,832,216 
1.000,000 
4,227,789 

17,i29,  517 

15,447,345 

436.596 

1.643,661 

2.140.248 

16.649.201 
4. 089, 097 
6.420,916 
4,172.228 
9, 254, 486 

13,178,674 
2,461,018 
7.256,679 
9.945,972 

16,  702,  750 
8,  844,  347 

10.774.814 

11,821,549 
1,999,756 
3,  508, 524 
1.000,000 
1,789,631 

11,382,820 
3,417,405 

27.  732, 552 

18,314,742 
2.055,538 

18,428,014 
7.974.895 
4.807,512 

26. 963, 397 
7. 940, 703 
1,970,435 

10,759,391 
1,753,491 

11,499,696 

33, 068, 073 
3. 230. 648 
1.224,410 

13,359.293 
258.  073 
6.294.144 
6.714.497 
9. 832. 259 
1.000.000 


'$126,694,070 

3,  Doo,  bon 
250.  000 

1,180.640 
2,  496. 666 
8, 483,  799 
1,400,000 
1.113,333 
333,  333 
1,166,667 
4.382,379 

4.  733,  333 
109, 149 
470. 000 
535, 062 

4,  833,  333 

1,022,274 

1.873.333 

1.043,057 

2.313.622 

3. 294. 668 

615.255 

2,166.666 

2.486.493 

4.175.688 

2.626.666 

2.693.704 

2.  955.  387 

499. 939 

877.131 

333,333 

447.  408 

2. 850, 000 

854.351 

7.837.666 

4.578.686 

513.884 

4.607,004 

2.266.666 

1.275.666 

8,073,333 

1.985.176 

603. 333 

3.266.666 

438. 373 

2. 874, 924 

8,267.018 

900.000 

359. 333 

3, 339. 823 

64,518 

1,808.000 

2,033,333 

3, 050. 333 

267.000 


•■Adjusted  lor  maintenance  of  effort  provision.  Actual  matching  funds  required  may  vary  ai 
a  result  ot  State  funds  expended  in  liscal  year  1969  snd  the  earnable  matching  lale  applicable 
to  construction  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1970 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  of  my  col- 
leagues' districts,  there  are  existing  proj- 
ects or  plans  for  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities.  Under  amend- 
ments approved  last  year.  States  may  use 
a  portion  of  their  section  2  entitlements 
for  construction  purposes.  For  this  rea- 
son alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important 
that  we  provide  for  an  allotment  on  the 
basis  of  $600,000,000  rather  than  the 
more  restrictive  provision  of  the  bill. 

If  there  is  any  program  covered  by  this 
bill  which  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
budgetary  squeeze,  it  is  the  basic  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  of  services 
to  the  disabled.  One  cannot  find  a  Fed- 
eral program  which  enjoys  as  much  sup- 
port in  Congress.  Let  us  not  today  lessen 
our  support  for  that  program  by  allowing 
this  section  to  stand.  Let  us  not  turn  oiu- 
backs  on  the  thousands  of  disabled  we 
have  promised  services. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels;,  and  to 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
just  given  his  support. 

Last  night  the  Members  of  this  body 
had  a  very  proud  moment  in  supporting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey),  and 
added  $15  million  for  a  much-needed  ap- 
propriation to  educate  the  handicapped. 
I  think  the  amendment  before  us  moves 
in  the  same  direction,  but  I  must  add 
that  there  is  a  significant  distinction  in 
Mr.  Daniels'  amendment  in  that  it  does 
not  require  any  additional  appropria- 
tion. 

It  ought  to  be  made  very  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  have 
pointed  out,  that  striking  section  208 
does  not  mean  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $100  million  and  thereby 
raise  the  figure  from  $500  million  to 
$600  million.  What  it  does  mean,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  that  the  $600  million  figure, 
which  is  the  authorized  figure,  will  be 
the  base  upon  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  allocations  to  the  various 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  handicapped. 


The  processes  for  arriving  at  this  fig- 
ure are  as  meticulate  and  as  exact  as  they 
can  be  made. 

I  think  that  Members  realize  that  the 
funds  under  this  section  in  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  are  distributed 
on  a  matching  basis.  Very  careful  studies 
are  made  to  determine  just  what  the 
States  can  come  up  with  for  this  vital 
program  for  the  disabled. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  be  most  unwise  for  us  to  act  capri- 
ciously, and  to  change  this  carefully 
worked  out  base  figure  of  $600  million. 

So  I  hope  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  will  support  the  Daniels  amend- 
ment, and  thereby  not  shut  off  the 
chances  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  the  States  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Daniels),  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  nice  to  hear 
our  good  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas), 
talk  about  the  provision  not  calling  for 
an  increase  in  appropriations  in  this  bill, 
and  that  is  true,  but  the  key  issue  here 
is  something  called  an  uncontrollable. 

You  cannot  increase  this  base  from 
$500  million  to  $600  million  without 
coming  in  here  later,  if  the  full  entitle- 
ment is  used  up  among  the  States,  to 
ask  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
the  time  of  $53  million.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

You  do  not  get  something  for  nothing. 
I  do  not  buy  that  argument.  And  no- 
body else  in  this  Chamber,  other  than 
the  gentlemen  who  previously  spoke,  will 
buy  such  an  argiunent. 

What  do  you  think  we  have  done  in 
this  area  with  respect  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation appropriations?  In  1965.  ap- 
propriations for  this  program  were  in 
the  area  of  $100  million.  We  have  in- 
creased than  successively,  however,  for 
5  years  up  to  $499  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  first  effect,  of  course,  if  we  in- 
crease this  allotment  from  $500  million 
to  $600  million  would  be  that  subse- 
quently we  would  have  to  provide  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  $53  million. 

Incidentally,  that  would  result  in  a 
total  increase  in  1970  over  1969  of  S178.1 
million,  or  an  increase  of  52  percent — 
the  largest  increase  of  any  item  in  this 
bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  pointed  out.  our  bill, 
without  this  kind  of  an  increase,  pro- 
vides for  a  36-percent  increase  for  this 
item,  and  that  is  a  larger  increase  than 
is  provided  for  any  other  item  in  the  bill. 

Now  I  think  we  should  make  it  very 
clear  that  every  State  receives  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  support  for  this  pro- 
gram in  1970  with  very  little  additional 
outlay  on  its  part.  This  is  what  is  in  the 
biU  already,  without  this  proposed 
change. 

This  occurs,  of  course,  because  the 
basic  statute  authorizes  up  to  80  per- 
cent Federal  matching  in  1970.  wheretis 
the  maximum  Federal  matching  in  1969 
was  75  percent.  We  accomplished  that 
through  amendments  to  the  Organic  Act. 

To  allow  this  program  to  go  uncon- 
trolled in  1970,  using  the  $600  million 
allotment  base,  would  result  in  a  wind- 
fall in  many  States  because  they  would 
pick  up  a  significant  increase  of  Federal 
funds  without  significantly  increasing 
their  own  financial  participation. 

Under  the  $600  million  allotment,  the 
State  matching  funds  would  increase  by 
only — now  get  this — by  only  $17.3  mil- 
lion. And  that  would  compare  to  the  in- 
crease in  Federal  funds  of  $178  million. 

The  State  matching  funds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969  amoimted  to  $115.3  million.  If 
the  $600  million  allotment  proposal  were 
adopted.  State  funds  would  amount  to 
$132.6  million. 

All  of  this  might  be  an  appropriate  ob- 
jective for  the  future,  but  not  at  this  time 
of  fiscal  crisis.  We  increased  this  basic 
allotment  in  1969  to  $500  million  so  we 
ought  to  stay  at  $500  million  this  year. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  just  a  clever  gimmick 
to  curtail  the  growth  of  a  program  which 
furnishes  services  to  the  handicapped  of 
the  Nation.  It  will  reduce  rehabilitation 
services  by  $53  million  of  what  we  have 
promised.  Section  208  makes  us  renege 
on  our  promise. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  are  not  doing  that 
at  all;  the  gentleman  is  dead  wrong. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  are  reneging  since  these  entitle- 
ments amount  to  a  commitment  on  our 
part.  We  have  provided  for  an  allotment 
on  a  $600  million  figure,  not  on  a  $500 
million  basis.  That  is  what  the  gentleman 
is  advocating  and  we  would  be  reneging 
on  our  commitments  to  the  States. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  facts  and 
figures  that  we  have  set  forth  here  belie 
the  gentleman's  argument. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say,  first  of 
all,  that  our  committee  does  realize  that 
this  is  a  worthwhile  program. 

Second,  I  feel  that  section  208  is  not  a 
gimmick. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  includes  $471 
million  for  the  Federal-State  basic  sup- 
port program  under  section  2  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $125.1  million  or  36 
percent  more  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  budget 
would  finance  a  national  rehabilitation 
caseload  of  about  900.000  persons  and 
enable  the  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  to  rehabilitate  approxi- 
mately 241,000  disabled  individuals. 

If  section  208  is  struck  from  the  bill 
we  would  return  to  the  allotment  base  of 
$600  million  authorized  in  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  of  1967  and 
it  would  require  an  increase  of  $178.1 
million  over  last  year's  appropriation  or 
$53  million  more  than  is  now  proposed. 
I  feel  that  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
the  amoimt  provided  under  the  $500  mil- 
lion allotment  base — which  represents 
an  increase  of  more  than  one-third  over 
last  year — in  such  a  year  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity is  very  generous,  even  for  such 
a  worthwhile  program  as  this.  There- 
fore, I  would  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Daniels). 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey  and  Mr.  PYood. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  74,  noes 
110. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
someone  on  the  committee  a  question  or 
two  concerning  the  National  Computer 
Job  Bank.  Is  there  any  money  in  this  bill 
for  financing  of  a  National  Computer 
Job  Bank? 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  Is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  the  phrase  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary 
of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any  In- 
dividual applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by,  teaching  at,  or  doing  research 
at  an  institution  of  higher  educ&tlon  who 
has  engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after  October 
12,  1968,  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  the  control  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent  the 
availability  of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  faculty,  administrative  oflBclals,  or 
students  In  such  Institution  from  engaging 
In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  institution:  Provided,  That  such  limita- 
tion upon  the  use  of  money  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  particular  In- 
dividual until  the  appropriate  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  conduct  oc- 
curred shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
initiate  or  has  completed  such  proceedings 
as  it  deems  appropriate  but  which  are  not 
dilatory  In  order  to  determine  whether  such 
Individual  was  involved  in  such  conduct: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  any  grant  or  loan  or 
Interest  subsidy  to  any  institution  of  higher 
education  other  than  to  such  institutions 
certifying  to  the  Secretary  erf  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  at  quarterly  or  semester 
Intervals^  that  they  are  in  compliance  with 
this  provision. 

POINT    or    ORDE* 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  a  point  of  order  against  section 
407  of  H.R.  13111,  as  it  constitutes  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  p>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  407  constitutes 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  is  inconsistent  with 
rule  XXI.  section  843  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  91st 
Congress.  While  a  straight  limitation  on 
an  appropriation  bill  is  In  order,  it  is 
my  understanding  of  rule  XXI  which  I 
quote  that — 

Such  limitations  must  not  give  affirmative 
directions,  and  must  not  impose  new  duties 
upon  an  executive  officer. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  407 
of  the  bill  in  my  judgment  imposes  per- 
manent new  duties  on  the  executive  and 
requires  as  well  a  number  of  judgmental 
decisions  not  now  required  by  law,  which 
are  complex  and  far  reaching. 

Under  the  act: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary  .  .  . 
to  any  individual  .  .  .  who  has  engaged 
in  conduct  on  or  after  October  12. 
1968.  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of) 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of 
property  under  the  control  of  an  Institution 
of  higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent 
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the  availability  of  certain  curriculum,  or  to 
prevent  the  faculty,  administrative  offlclals. 
or  students  In  such  institution  from  engag- 
ing In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies 
at  such  Institution:  Provided,  That  such 
limitation  upon  the  use  of  money  approprla- 
ated  In  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  particu- 
lar Individual  until  the  appropriate  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  at  which  such  con- 
duct occurred  shall  have  had  an  oppwrtunlty 
to  Initiate  or  has  completed  such  proceedings 
as  is  deems  appropriate  but  which  are  not 
dilatory  In  order  to  determine  whether  such 
individual  was  Involved  In  such  conduct; 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  any  grant  or  loan  or 
Interest  subsidy  to  any  institution  of  higher 
education  other  than  to  such  institutions 
certifying  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  at  quarterly  or  semester 
Intervals  that  they  are  In  complinnce  with 
this  provision 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  following 
this  language  and  keeping  in  mind  rule 
XXI  which  prohibits  limitations  from 
giving  aCQrmative  directions  or  imposing 
new  duties  upon  an  executive  off.cer.  I  susk 
the  folloaing  questions: 

One.  Who  is  to  determine  whether  pro- 
ceedings are  not  dilatory? 

Two.  Who  is  to  determine  which  insti- 
tutions did  not  file  certifications? 

Three.  Who.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  de- 
termine and  make  the  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  conduct  involved  the  "threat 
of  force"  or  the  "assistance  to  others  in 
the  threat  of  force?" 

Four.  What  constitutes  "property 
under  the  control  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education?"  Does  this  Involve 
rent,  leasehold,  or  what? 

Five.  What  constitutes  requiring  or 
preventing  "the  availability  of  certain 
cun-iculum '? 

Put  another  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statute  requires  that  a  judgment  be  made 
as  to  time,  the  character  of  the  action 
Involved,  and  the  intent  of  those  so  in- 
volved. 

Further  as  to  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  section  1706  of  Can- 
non's Precedents,  volume  7.  I  would 
quote  briefly  from  the  Chairman  during 
the  1923  debate  on  a  DC.  appropriation 
bill  concerning  the  compensation  of 
jurors.  The  Chairman  asked,  and  I 
quote : 

Is  (this  limitation  I  accompanied  by  a 
phrase  which  might  be  construed  to  ImpKJse 
additional  duties  or  permit  an  ofliclal  to  as- 
sume an  Intent  to  change  existing  law? 

Does  the  limitation  curtail  or  extend. 
modify,  or  alter  existing  powers  or  duties,  or 
terminate  old  or  confer  new  ones?  If  it  does, 
then  it  must  be  conceded  that  legislation  is 
Involved,  for  without  legislation  these  results 
could  not  be  accomplished. 

The  point  of  order  in  this  instance 
against  the  provision  was  sustained. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of 
this  position  and  consistent  with  section 
1606  of  Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  7, 
I  would  cite  the  important  precedent 
wherein  a  point  of  order  was  sustained 
regarding  limitations  on  appropriation 
bills  and  new  duties  being  imposed  on 
an  executive  officer.  This  was  the  case  of 
an  appropriation  for  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board,  where  no  moneys  appropriated 
could  be  used  to  repair  a  vessel  owned  by 
the  Government  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$50,000   until   GoveiTmient   Navy   yards 


had  had  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  repair.  A  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained on  the  ground  that  new  duties 
had  been  imposed  on  an  executive  officer 
who  would  have  to:  First,  determine 
the  cost  of  repair,  second,  determine 
what  a  reasonable  opportunity  was  and 
give  this  reasonable  opportunity  to  the 
available  Government  Navy  yards:  and, 
third,  find  the  available  Navy  yards  and 
give  them  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  du- 
ties imposed  on  an  executive  officer  in 
section  407  include:  First,  that  he  shall 
receive  quarterly  or  semester  certifica- 
tions from  institutions:  second,  that  he 
shall  determine  which  institutions  failed 
to  certify:  third,  that  he  shall  terminate 
all  aid  to  those  institutions  which  failed 
to  certify:  and,  fourth,  that  student 
funds  are  mandatorily  to  be  cut  off  fol- 
lowing the  institution  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings. 

These  are,  in  my  judgment,  rather 
formidable  new  and  affiimative  duties — 
national  in  character. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  institution 
must  initiate  such  proceedings  as  it 
deems  appropriate  to  determine  whether 
a  student  is  involved  in  this  conduct. 

However,  such  proceedings  must  not  be 
dilatory.  What  is  not  a  matter  of  institu- 
tional determination  is  that  which  is  or 
is  not  dilatory.  Hence  a  Federal  stand- 
ard determined  by  Federal  officials  will 
be  required. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tlie  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Section  407  I  feel  should  be  held  in 
order.  It  is  a  limitation.  It  is  not  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  It  relates 
clearly  to  funds  appropriated  under  this 
act  and  sets  and  establishes  certain  cri- 
teria to  be  met  before  the  funds  can  be 
used.  It  does  not  force  any  institution  to 
take  any  action.  It  simply  requires  that 
certain  conditions  be  met  if  funds  are  to 
be  obtained  for  loans  and  grants  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  If  the  institutions 
do  not  care  to  meet  the  requirements, 
they  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  take 
the  money. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  this  case 
and  one  in  volume  7  of  Cannons  Prece- 
dents, section  1584,  which  held  in  order 
an  amendment  prohibiting  expenditure 
of  money  appropriated  for  education  of 
aliens  for  citizenship  until  arrearage  con- 
nected with  granting  of  citizenship  was 
disposed  of.  In  that  case,  the  problem 
was  one  of  arrearage  of  work  required  of 
the  aliens  and  in  the  current  instance  in 
the  case  of  campus  disorders,  the  stu- 
dents would  simply  have  to  quit  misbe- 
having in  order  to  qualify  for  funds, 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  section  1718  of  volume  7  of 
Cannons  Precedents  in  a  decision  which 
involved  language  denying  use  of  an  ap- 
propriation until  a  conference  had  been 
called. 

Then  I  would  call  the  Chair's  attention 
to  section  3942  of  volume  4  of  Hinds' 
Precedents,  which  required  certification 
before  money  could  be  paid  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Utah — the  certifica- 
tion to  be  to  the  effect  that  no  trustee. 


officer,  instructor,  or  employee  of  such 
college  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
polygamy. 

I  want  to  quote,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
section  3942 : 

While  it  is  not  In  order  to  legislate  aa  to 
qualifications  of  the  recipients  of  an  ap- 
propriation, the  House  may  specify  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  shall  go  to  re- 
cipients lacking  certain  quallftcatlons.  On 
January  30,  1901.  the  agricultural  appropri- 
ation bill  was  under  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  the  Clerk  had  read  the 
paragraph  relating  to  agricultural  colleges, 
when  Mr.  Charles  B.  Landis,  of  Indiana,  pro- 
posed this  amendment : 

"Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  appropri- 
ation shall  be  available  for  the  agricultural 
college  of  i;tah  until  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  be  satisfied,  and  shall  so  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  no 
trustee,  officer,  instructor,  or  employee  oi 
said  college  is  engaged  in  the  practice  ot 
polygamy  or  polygamous  relations." 

Some  debate  having  taken  place,  and  Mr 
William  H.  King,  of  Utah,  having  suggested 
a  point  of  order,  the  Chairman  said: 

■Tliere  are  two  reasons  why  the  Chair  would 
be  inclined  to  overrule  the  point.  In  the  first 
place  It  comes  rather  late,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  amendment  seems  to  be  a  limita- 
tion upon  this  appropriation.  ' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of 
the  act  did  not  say  that  the  officials, 
instructors,  and  so  forth,  had  to  quit 
polygamy.  It  simply  said  the  college  and 
its  personnel  would  not  get  any  Federal 
funds  unless  they  did. 

The  language  of  the  pending  section 
407  does  not  say  that  students  must  stop 
rioting.  It  -simply  says  that  they  will  not 
be  given  loans  and  grants  unless  they  do 
so.  Language  of  that  type  having  been 
held  in  order  it  seems  that  the  language 
now  before  us  in  section  407  is  in  order. 
These  are  clear  precedents,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  submit  that  they  provide 
ample  justification  for  a  ruling  against 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Reid»  desire  to  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  add  one  or  two  brief 
words.  First,  there  are  specific  new  af- 
finnative  directions  in  section  407,  spe- 
cifically the  determination  as  to  whether 
the  proceedings  are  or  are  not  dilatoiT- 
That  is  a  specific  requirement  upon  the 
Secretary  and  clearly  a  new  duty. 

In  addition,  it  is  veiy  clear  that  tlie 
new  duties  include  determining  institu- 
tional cutoffs  for  about  2,300  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  termination  of  funds 
to  any  individual  not  as  a  result  of  con- 
viction or  even  of  completed  proceed- 
ings. These  clearly  constitute  new  duties 
and  affirmative  directions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <  Mr.  Holifield  i  .  The 
Chair  has  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
has  raised  the  point  of  order  and  also 
tlie  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Sikes) 
who  has  cited  a  number  of  precedents. 

The  Chair  has  read  the  precedents 
cited  and  is  readj*  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Reid>  has  raised  this  point  of  order 
against  section  407  on  the  ground  that 
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it  constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  section 
referred  to  and  notes  while  it  imposes  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  funds  now  in 
the  bill,  it  also  carries  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  imposition  of  this  limita- 
tion which  would  require  determinations 
regarding  whether  or  not  the  limitation 
is  to  apply.  Some  official  or  officials  would 
be  required  to  follow  the  hearing  pro- 
cedures at  each  institution  of  higher 
education  in  many  of  several  forms,  in- 
cluding whether  the  institution  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  initiate  hearing  pro- 
cedures: whether  such  procedures  are 
final,  and  whether  they  have  been  dila- 
tory. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  ruling 
made  by  Chairman  Fascell  on  October 
4,  1966,  of  the  89th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  18,  page  24976,  regarding  a  sim- 
ilar proposition.  It  was  held  at  that  tim.e, 
that: 

While  the  House  may,  by  way  of  a  limi- 
tation, restrict  the  use  of  funds  in  an  ap- 
propriation bin,  it  may  not,  under  the  guise 
of  a  limitation  Impose  additional  new  de- 
terminations on  an  Executive. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order, 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SMFFH    OF    IOWA 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
On  page  55  after  line  8  Insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  grant,  the  salary 
of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any 
Individual  applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by,  teaching  at.  or  doing  research 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  who 
has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after  August  1, 
1969,  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the  as- 
sistance to  others  in  the  use  of)  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  the  control  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent 
the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or  stu- 
dents In  such  institution  from  engaging 
in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  institution:  Provided,  That  such 
limitation  upon  the  use  of  money  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a 
particular  Individual  until  the  appropriate  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  at  which  such 
conduct  occurred  shall  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Initiate  or  has  completed  such  pro- 
ceedings as  It  deems  appropriate  but  which 
are  not  dilatory  In  order  to  determine  whether 
such  individual  was  Involved  in  such  conduct. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith  >.  I  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Chairman  that  the 
language  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith)  is  exactly  the  same 
in  respect  of  all  of  the  determinations 
that  must  be  required  of  an  official  of  the 
executive  branch,  determinations  with 
respect  to  which  the  Chairman  has 
earlier  ruled  on  the  point  of  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   <Mr.  Reid> 


to  make  this  kind  of  an  amendment  out 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bratiemas)  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  addition  to  the  precedents 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
SiKES)  that  the  language  here  is  strictly 
standard  language  in  that  it  says: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used — 

And  so  forth.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  absolutely  no  executive  official  has 
to  do  one  thing  under  this  amendment. 
The  only  thing  that  is  done  is  by  officials 
of  institutions,  not  executives  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  certification 
requirement  that  would  have  been  filed 
with  an  executive  was  in  the  proviso  that 
was  left  out.  No  official — I  repeat — no 
executive  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  do  one  thing  imder  this  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  lis- 
tened to  the  argument  for  the  point  of 
order,  and  also  the  argument  against 
the  point  of  order,  and  the  Chair  finds 
that  its  previous  ruling  will  apply  to  this 
same  question,  the  same  point  of  order, 
because  while  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment has  changed  the  date  of  effective- 
ness from  October  12,  1968,  to  August  1, 
1969.  and  has  failed  to  include  in  his 
amendment  the  last  provision  on  page  56 
in  the  original  section  407.  it  neverthe- 
less requires  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  someone  that  a  proceeding  has  been 
initiated,  and  a  determination  has  been 
made  as  to  whether  such  proceeding  was 
or  w£is  not  dilatory  in  nature. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes  :  On  page 
55  after  line  8  insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  407.  None  of  the  funds  approprialted 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  grant  to  any  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  is  not  in  full  compli- 
ance with  Section  504  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  (P.L.  90-575)." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  whose 
language  this  is.  He  has  offered  it  twice 
previously,  when  appropriations  bills 
were  under  debate,  and  each  time  the 
amendment  was  adopted  first  by  the 
House  and  later  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  language  which  obviously  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  and.  there- 
fore, will  have  to  be  voted  up  or  down 
by  the  House.  This  time  we  shall  have 
to  face  the  issue. 

I  think  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  House  will  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  we  favor  campus  dis- 
order. Tliat  is  the  impression  that  can 
well  be  left  if  the  question  of  strong  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  is  determined  by  the 
device  of  striking  out  whatever  language 
may  be  offered  by  points  of  order.  It  is 
time  to  show  our  colors  by  voting  for  or 


against  language  which  deals  with  the 
problem  itself. 

The  language  in  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Committee  is  not  as  strong  as 
that  stricken  by  points  of  order  and  con- 
sequently will  not.  in  my  opinion,  be  as 
effective  as  the  language  of  the  bill  or  the 
amendment  later  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Mr.  Smith. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  an  expression 
of  the  interest  of  the  House  in  having 
campus  disorders  curbed. 

I  want  the  countrj'  to  know  that  in  this 
bill  which  carries  money  for  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  welfare  and,  therefore,  ap- 
propriates most  of  the  money  which  will 
be  available  for  loans  and  grants  to 
students  and  to  colleges,  we  are  not  giv- 
ing a  blank  check  for  a  continuation  of 
the  type  of  disturbances  which  have  so 
seriously  interfered  with  academic  proc- 
esses and  with  efforts  to  learn  by  serious 
students. 

The  action  which  I  sponsor  will  serve 
notice  to  this  administration  and  to  col- 
lege officials  alike  that  the  House  wants 
the  law  respected;  it  does  not  want  funds 
to  be  supplied  willy-nilly  to  those  who 
are  attempting  to  tear  down  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  with  which  this  coun- 
try is  blessed. 

This  is  midsummer  and  there  are  few. 
if  any.  campus  disorders,  but  do  not  be 
deceived,  campus  disorders  are  not 
normally  associated  with  summer  prob- 
lems and  they  will  be  back  in  full  force 
this  fall. 

The  malcontents  already  are  making 
their  plans.  They  anticipate  that  colleges 
generally  will  continue  to  ignore  the  law. 
and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
not  overly  concern  itself  with  campus 
violence.  The  fact  that  there  have  been 
few  efforts  to  deny  Federal  grants  and 
loans  to  troublemakers  on  campuses  will 
most  assuredly  encourage  further  dis- 
orders. Very  few  grants  or  loans  have 
been  revoked,  and  I  liave  serious  doubts 
that  many  of  the  troublemakers  have 
been  questioned  about  their  eligibihty  to 
continue  receiving  them. 

The  time  and  place  to  cope  with  this 
problem  is  now.  We  do  not  want  campus 
disorders  to  continue.  Unless  I  am  seri- 
ously mistaken,  the  American  people  are 
heartily  sick  of  the  rioting  and  destruc- 
tion which  have  been  tolerated  on  cam- 
puses— much  of  it  sponsored  by  profes- 
sional troublemakers  with  Communist 
affiliations,  some  of  it  encouraged  by 
softheaded  professors,  and  most  of  it 
tolerated  by  weak-kneed  college  presi- 
dents. It  is  time  for  an  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility by  those  charged  with  ad- 
ministration of  college  campuses,  and  the 
language  of  the  pending  bill  will  require 
a  much  greater  measure  of  compliance 
with  the  law  than  we  have  had  previ- 
ously. 

A  letter  has  been  circulated  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Attorney  General  which  im- 
plies opposition  to  language  in  this  bill 
against  campus  disorders.  Let  me  quote 
from  one  paragraph: 

First,  forcing  institutions  to  submit  or 
certify  that  they  have  developed  such  poli- 
cies and  plans  dealing  with  campus  disorders 
would  imply  a  Federal  standard  by  which 
their  policies  s.nd  plans   would   be  judged. 
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The  Federal  government  must  not  be  placed 
In  the  role  of  enforcer  or  overseer  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  students, 
facility,  and  other  university  employees. 

The  language  In  the  bill  does  not  re- 
quire the  development  of  policies  and 
plans  dealing  with  campus  disorders,  al- 
though these  certainly  should  be  fonnu- 
lated.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  a 
Federal  standard  by  which  the  policies 
and  plans  of  institutions  would  be 
judged.  The  Federal  Government  is  not 
by  the  language  of  the  bill  placed  in  the 
role  of  enforcer  or  overseer  of  males  and 
regulations,  but  it  should  not  be  expected 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  provided  to 
law  violators.  Admittedly,  we  propose 
strong  medicine.  Compliance  with  the 
law.  however,  simply  means  that  the 
institution  is  taking  necessary  action  to 
curb  disorder  by  taking  proper  steps  to 
deny  Federal  funds  to  the  troublemakers 
who  are  Identified  as  such. 

I  am  surprised  and  distm-bed  that  the 
Federal  agencies  would  inject  them- 
selves into  this  matter.  I  think  it  must 
be  said,  iiowever.  that  bureaucracy  under 
any  adaainistration  wants  a  servile  Con- 
gress— a  Congress  which  will  give  them 
what  they  want,  then  roll  over  and  play 
dead.  That  is  not  what  Congressmen  are 
elected  for.  Congress  is  one  of  three 
coequal  branches  of  Government.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  not  abdicate  the  responsi- 
bility wnth  which  we  are  charged. 

Had  these  same  administration  officials 
taken  vigorous  action  since  January  20 
to  insure  that  the  law  is  not  being  ig- 
nored and  violated,  I  doubt  seriously  that 
it  would  be  necessary  today  that  Congress 
take  action  to  stop  malcontents  from 
disrupting  classes,  destroying  property, 
and  seizing  control  of  university  build- 
ings. 

If  the  basic  law  Is  followed,  there  will 
be  no  problems  in  the  administration  of 
the  language  of  the  bill.  Surely  the  House 
recognizes  the  fact  that  something  is  re- 
quired. Surely  we  know  the  law  now 
largely  Is  being  ignored.  Apparently, 
Congress  must  do  something  to  require 
that  it  be  respected.  This  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Please  remember  that  the  President 
himself,  in  his  speech  in  South  Dakota, 
cracked  down  hard  on  those  student 
revolutionaries  who  prefer  coercion  to 
persuasion.  He  accused  them  of  "self- 
righteous  moral  arrogance"  and  of  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  others. 

He  also  had  some  tough  words  for  sym- 
pathetic faculty  members  who  "follow 
the  loudest  voices"  and  "parrot  the  lat- 
est slogans" — and  for  "permissive"  uni- 
versity administrators  who  bow  to  pro- 
testers' unreasonable  demands. 

In  this  effort  to  strengthen  university 
backbone,  the  President  warned  that  the 
more  victories  student  violence  can  claim, 
the  more  undennined  are  the  rights  of 
all  students. 

The  President's  own  words  should  give 
all  the  encouragement  that  is  necessary 
to  insure  retention  of  language  in  this 
bill  which  adds  muscle  to  his  message. 

POINT    OF    ORDEa 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tliat  the  galleries  are  not 
In  order  and  that  the  applause  is  in  vio- 


lation of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  must 
stop. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
Is  well  taken. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  visitors  In 
the  gallery  are  guests  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Under  the  rules  and 
practices  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
visitors  In  the  gallery  are  not  permitted 
to  make  undue  noise  or  to  applaud  or  to 
in  any  way  show  their  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure as  to  the  actions  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  quote  from  the  Adair 
News,  of  Adair.  Iowa : 

Higher  education  Is  threatened  with  col- 
lapse. That  Is  the  conclusion  a  great  many 
people  feel  can  be  drawn  from  the  events 
that  have  accompanied  campus  disorders. 
Their  feelings  are  buttressed  by  a  single 
paragraph  In  an  article  of  the  National  Ob- 
server on  the  question  of  whether  universi- 
ties and  faculties  can  handle  the  rising 
state  of  anarchy  that  is  taking  over. 

One  afternoon,  says  The  National  Ob- 
server, "for  about  30  minutes  Cornell's  presi- 
dent, Dr.  James  A.  Perkins — denied  even  the 
courtesy  of  a  chair  by  militant  students — 
sat  on  the  floor  of  the  stage  In  Barton  Hall, 
the  university  field  house,  red-faced,  humil- 
iated, and  sipping  a  can  of  root  beer.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  derisive  laughter  from 
the  6,000  students  gathered  In  Barton  Hall, 
a  militant  student  leader  referred  to  Dr. 
Perkins  as  "P"  an"?  'Brother  Jimmy'  and  told 
him  to  'sit  down.  Jimmy,  I'm  going  to  talk 
and  you  can  talk  when  I'm  through.'  Half 
an  hour  later.  Dr.  Perkins  got  to  his  feet 
and  described  the  week's  events  at  Cornell 
as  'the  most  constructive  move'  the  univer- 
sity has  ever  taken." 

The  spectacle  of  a  college  president  forced 
to  sit  on  the  floor  In  abject  submission  while 
enduring  the  insults  of  "students"  will  strike 
many  as  unrelated  to  anything  that  could 
be  called  a  "constructive  move."  On  the 
contrary,  the  stark  facts  as  related  by  The 
Observer  have  a  nightmarish  quality.  They 
place  a  U.S.  college  president  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  defector  In  a  dictatorshlp-rldden 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
because  I  am  very  concerned  over  the 
serious  disruptions  that  have  nm  ram- 
pant on  our  college  campuses. 

I  have  conducted  a  poll  with  reference 
to  this  subject  based  on  questionnaires 
sent  to  constituents  by  honorable  and 
respected  men  of  high  integrity  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  IllinoLs  (Mr.  Ander- 
son;, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Collins),  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Kleppe)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine).  and  others. 

One  of  the  questions  reads:  "Should 
Federal  aid  be  cut  off  to  student  demon- 
strators?" 

In  over  200,000  questionnaires  re- 
turned to  my  colleagues,  the  average  was 
93  percent,  "yes,  aid  should  be  cut  off." 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
be  forced  to  finance  the  destruction  and 
the  disruption  of  our  Nation's  campuses. 

In  2  years  there  have  been  over  250 
campus  disturbances  in  this  country, 
coast  to  coast.  There  have  been  over  3,000 
arrests  and  property  damage  rimning 
into  the  millions. 


There  are  over  200  deanshlps  in  this 
country  that  have  gone  begging  because 
educators  are  afraid  to  take  the  position 
for  fear  of  physical  harm. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  quite 
simple,  particularly  when  you  consider 
George  Washington  University.  Let  me 
give  you  a  prime  example  of  what  has 
taken  place. 

A  student  very  active  in  SDS  functions, 
including  the  seizure  of  Maury  Hall,  is 
receiving  a  $1,000  NDEA  loan. 

Another  student  who  also  participated 
in  this  extracurricula  activity  has  been 
receiving  a  $1,000  NDEA  loan.  Many 
other  students  that  participated  in  the 
takeover  of  George  'Washington  Univer- 
sity are  also  receiving  student  loans.  Why 
should  the  administration  be  allowed  to 
flagrantly  violate  the  law  and  not  punish 
the  offenders — that  is  the  reason  for 
this  amendment. 

There  are  others  from  the  same  uni- 
versity who  are  benefiting  by  taxpayers' 
money,  and  their  choice  for  education 
is  not  constructive,  but  to  disrupt  the 
legitimate  activities  of  the  sincere  stu- 
dents who  are  there  to  pursue  their  ed- 
ucational objectives.  We  do  not  want 
this  job.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  want  to  play  policeman 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country.  But  until  the  admin- 
istrators of  our  colleges  and  the  uni- 
versity respect  the  responsibihty  that 
goes  with  the  title,  it  becomes  manda- 
tory for  the  Congress  to  assist  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  those  who  are  there 
for  constructive  pursuits. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  vote 
unanimously  for  the  amendment  offered 
by    my    colleague    from    Florida    (Mr. 

SiKES). 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  bill 
now  before  the  House  is  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  which  we  will  dis- 
cuss in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  It 
involves  the  education  of  our  young  peo- 
ple and  the  future  of  our  country.  There- 
fore, when  v^'e  see  that  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  second  only  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  In  size,  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  S16  billion  in  the  coming  year, 
with  total  permanent  obligations  ex- 
ceeding $64  billion,  v^'e  are  duty  bound 
to  study  it  with  care.  The  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
have  given  great  care  and  attention  to 
the  100  or  more  appropriations  items  in 
the  bill.  Yet.  Members  with  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  seek  a  reduced 
final  budget  figure.  Many  people  may  be 
pleased  and  others  may  be  disappointed 
with  the  final  wording  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
certain  sections  of  the  bill  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina's  Eighth  District;  namely, 
those  dealing  with  education.  Integra- 
tion, and  the  disorders  on  the  college 
campuses. 
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In  this  appropriation  bill,  funding  for 
the  Office  of  Education  totals  more  than 
$2  billion.  But  while  it  covers  many  ex- 
cellent programs,  most  of  the  people  of 
the  Tar  Heel  State's  Eighth  District 
would  prefer  fewer  strings  attached  to 
the  Federal  dollars  furnished  them,  yet 
have  access  to  the  broad  experience  and 
professional  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
officials  in  the  school  program.  Although 
there  are  many  inequities  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  impacted  area  funds,  the  prin- 
ciple of  block  grants  is  apparent  here  and 
is  widely  accepted  as  a  splendid  method 
of  distributing  funds  from  Federal 
grants  with  the  maximum  opportunity 
for  use  at  local  level.  In  conclusion  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  sections 
407,  408,  and  409.  They  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  thU  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary 
of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any 
Individual  applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  bv,  teaching  at,  or  doing  research 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  who 
has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after  August  1, 
1969,  which  involves  the  use  of  (or  the  as- 
sistance to  others  in  the  use  of)  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  the  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  curriculvun,  or  to  prevent 
the  faculty,  administrative  official,  or  stu- 
dents in  such  institution  from  engaging  in 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  Institution. 

Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  mav  be  used  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  par- 
ents or  parent. 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishments  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school. 

Section  407  strikes  at  curbing  the 
recent  development  of  campus  riots  and 
securing  the  benefits  of  the  educational 
process  sought  by  the  vast  majority  of 
our  young  people.  Threats  and  warnings 
or  renewed  disruptions  this  fall  reach 
Congress  every  day.  Concerned  parents 
and  serious  students  wonder  why  our 
system  carmot  control  the  situation. 
They  have  a  just  cause  in  asking  Con- 
gress to  play  a  part  in  ending  this  chaos. 
When  local  and  State  facilities  fail,  the 
Federal  powers  should  be  prepared  to 
respond.  This  provision  provides  that 
strength.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Sections  408  and  409  reach  further 
into  our  educational  systems  by  touching 
the  student,  and  his  parent,  at  all  grade 
levels.  As  a  result  of  actions  by  appointed 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  deep  patterns  of  education, 
community  cultures,  financial  resources, 
transportation  facilities,  and  school 
structures  have  been  brought  into  a  con- 
troversy that  really  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  education  of  a  child. 

We  of  North  Carolina  accept  the  basic 
laws  of  the  land  and  wish  them  to  be  up- 
held with  firmness.  We  beheve  that  inter- 
pretations and  implementations  should 
be  left  to  the  local  community.  When  they 


are  carried  out  in  a  maimer  different  than 
Congress  has  decreed,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  assert  its  will  anew. 
Sections  408  and  409  reaffirm  the  con- 
gressional will.  I  urge  their  adoption. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  my 
support  for  education  with  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  we  maintain  the 
proper  balance  in  programing  and 
funding:  and  that  local  areas  have 
maximum  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
operation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  assme  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  support  students 
who  disrupt  education  on  the  campuses 
of  our  country.  But  I  am  fearful  I  might 
take  some  action  which  would  pimish  the 
innocent  and  those  students  who  do  not 
participate.  Would  this  amendment 
harm  those  who  do  not  participate  in 
violence? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Pelly,  let  me  ex- 
plain this  way.  There  is  no  fear  of  pen- 
alty if  there  is  no  crime  committed.  It  is 
just  that  simple.  The  amendment  is  de- 
signed basically  to  put  a  little  starch  into 
the  backbones  of  our  v\eak-kneed  admin- 
istrators, to  make  them  face  up  to  their 
responsibility  and  to  enforce  section  504. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Does  it  cut  off  Federal 
fimds  to  educational  institutions  if  there 
is  violence,  or  would  it  only  cut  it  off  to 
those  w-ho  commit  violence  on  the 
campuses? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Under  section  504  <  a ) 
and  (b)  it  is  well  stipulated  that  if  there 
is  a  conviction  in  a  court  of  record,  or  if 
under  section  504(b)  the  student  does 
not  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  university,  then  a  cut- 
off is  mandatory.  Furthermore,  if  the  col- 
lege or  university  does  not  enforce  sec- 
tion 504.  they  in  turn  will  be  cut  off  from 
Federal  fimds. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  want 
innocent  students  to  suffer  because  of  the 
acts  of  others.  But  I  beheve  if  students 
are  guilty  of  violence,  and  convicted  after 
due  process,  they  should  be  punished  and 
the  college  authorities  should  act  to  pre- 
vent such  individuals  from  interfering 
with  those  who  obey  the  law.  Federal 
fimds  should  not  go  to  those  convicted 
and  school  administrators  should  carrj* 
out  the  law. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  concerned  if  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  thus  far  would  be  all  that 
would  appear  in  the  Record  with  respect 
to  this  complicated  subject  we  are  dis- 
cussing. So  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly. 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to 
spend  a  minute  to  try  to  understand  a 
little  better  the  nature  of  the  campus 
unrest  problem. 

I  would  quickly  concede  that  there  is 
a  handful  of  extremists  on  American 
campuses  today  who  wish  to  disrupt  those 
campuses  by  any  means  that  they  can 


find.  Clearly  that  is  wrong.  Those  who 
break  the  law  must  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  and  brought  to  justice  immedi- 
ately. They  have  got  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  I  think  in  fact  they  are  being  dealt 
vi'ith. 

But  those  who  promote  violence  on 
our  campuses  today  are.  in  fact,  a  tiny 
minority,  and  if  we  were  to  remove  all 
the  revolutionaries  and  those  who  pro- 
mote violence  from  our  campuses  tomor- 
row, the  bulk  of  the  unrest  problem  would 
remain,  because — beyond  this  small  mi- 
nority of  revolutionaries  are  the  great 
bulk  of  our  students  who  reject  violence, 
who  are  outstanding  young  people,  v^ho 
love  their  country,  and  who  want  to  see 
their  countrj'  do  what  is  right. 

But  these  responsible  young  people,  the 
moderate  students,  are  rightly  concerned 
about  the  direction  in  which  their  coun- 
try is  moving.  They  are  concerned  about 
our  national  priorities.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  a  few  days 
ago  we  were  able  to  step  out  on  the 
moon — and  a  fantastic  achievement  it 
was — but,  at  the  same  time  we  have  chil- 
dren in  this  country  who  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  If  anybody  disputes  that 
fact.  I  will  take  him  to  Anacostia  when  I 
finish  these  remarks  and  let  him  see  and 
talk  with  these  children,  because  they  are 
there,  10  minutes  away  from  this  Cham- 
ber. 

The  moderate  students  are  also  con- 
cerned about  racism,  and  poverty,  and 
our  8-year  undeclared  war  on  'Viet- 
nam, and  the  need  for  draft  reform.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica too  often  says  one  thing  and  does 
another. 

These  are  issues  we  can  do  something 
about  if  we  want  to  bring  an  end  to  cam- 
pus unrest.  These  are  legitimate  issues 
for  us  to  deal  with,  issues  which  we  can 
influence. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  who  I 
serve  with  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  just  moments  ago  issued  a 
call  for  obeying  the  law.  I  am  all  for  him. 
Let  us  obey  the  law.  Now  let  us  think 
about  that  with  respect  to  'Vietnam  for  a 
minute,  because  we  are  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam. War — I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
dispute  that.  That  war  has  been  going 
on  for  8  years. 

Yet,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  vests  in  Congress,  in  this  body,  in 
us,  the  authority  to  send  this  countrj-  to 
war.  But  no  war  has  been  declared,  and 
there  is  no  other  legal  way  this  country 
can  constitutionally  engage  itself  in  war. 
Yet  there  it  is.  We  have  not  declared 
war.  but  we  are  at  war. 

Some  37.000  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

Over  one-quarter  of  a  million  Ameri- 
cans have  been  wounded  there. 

There  are  over  500,000  American  troops 
fighting  in  that  country  at  this  minute. 

We  have  dropped  more  bombs  in  Viet- 
nam than  we  dropped  in  all  of  'World 
War  II. 

We  have  already  spent  in  excess  of 
$110  billion  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

So  it  is  clear  from  any  measure  that 
the  United  States  is  at  war.  And  yet 
we  have  not  declared  war. 
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Are  we  obeying  the  law?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  to  be  answered.  Our  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  ask  how  this  can 
happen.  How  were  we  able  to  sit  here 
and  allow  this  to  happen?  How  could 
we  so  sorely  fail  to  exercise  our  con- 
stitutional authority,  the  authority  that 
belongs  to  us.  to  those  who  sit  here 
today? 

If  we  want  to  do  something  construc- 
tive about  student  unrest,  let  us  face 
up  to  this  tragedy  of  Vietnam.  Until  we 
are  prepared  to  do  this,  we  should  not, 
I  think,  undertake  to  tell  other  people 
how  they  ought  to  do  their  job — and  that 
includes  college  presidents,  students,  or 
anybody  else.  Let  us  do  our  job  first,  so 
that  others  might  properly  follow  our 
example. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  previous  speaker,  for  whom  I 
have  deep  affection,  I  would  have  to  say 
he  di-lTted  5,000  miles  from  the  puipose 
of  the  "amendment  that  is  before  us. 
Everyone  recognizes  the  serious  prob- 
lems— which  this  administration  inher- 
ited— but  I  do  not  think  the  issue  in 
point  in  this  amendment  deals  with  the 
whole  gamut  of  problems  the  gentleman 
discussed. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  the  Members 
of  this  body  put  theii-  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  the  American  people.  If  a  Mem- 
ber thinks  for  1  minute  the  God-fearing, 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  country  are 
prepared  to  tolerate  some  of  the  things 
we  have  seen  on  the  college  campuses  in 
the  last  few  montiis,  I  say  you  are  sadly 
mistaken. 

And  the  people  of  this  country  who 
feel  this  way  are  financing  these  pro- 
grams. It  seems  to  me  they  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  here  in  this  Chamber 
too. 

And  I  must  impress  upon  this  body 
that  there  are  many  students  on  the 
campus  today  who  also  have  tlie  right  to 
be  heard.  But.  if  there  is  anyone  who 
tliinks  for  1  minute  that  what  we  have 
seen  on  the  college  campuses  recently 
represents  the  tliinking  of  the  majority 
of  our  students  in  tiiis  country,  I  say 
again  you  are  wrong. 

This  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
and  the  duty  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  a  small  minority  from  de- 
priving tiie  many  good  students  of  the 
right  to  pursue  their  education  in  the 
maimer  in  which  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  pursue  it. 

I  hope  that  everybody  in  this  body  will 
stop,  think,  and  give  consideration  to 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  students  and  citizens 
alike,  and  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  a  question  here 
which  involves  a  practical  matter.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  concerned 
as  I  am.  Under  tliis  amendment  would 
it  be  possible  for  a  group  of  extremists  to 
set  out  to  destroy  a  university?  Could  a 
group  of  militants,  in  other  words,  pro- 


ceed in  such  fashion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  administration  to  deal 
with  them,  thus  forcing  a  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  to  the  imiversity? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  believe  the  response 
should  properly  come  from  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  pleased  to  j-ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  This  possibility  is  very 
remote,  for  the  simple  reason  that  under 
section  504  (a)  and  <b^,  even  under  this 
amendment,  the  colleges  retain  the  right 
of  determination  and  hold  hearings.  All 
this  amendment  does  is  direct  the  col- 
lege administrators,  "You  enforce  the 
law,  otherwise  your  Federal  funds  will  be 
cut  off."  This  mandate  will  force  the  ad- 
ministrators to  curb  all  illegal  activity 
immediately  for  fear  of  losing  their 
money.  Congress  has  given  this  ultima- 
tum and  hopefully  the  executive  branch 
will  enforce  It. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  there  is  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  has  greater  respect 
for  the  fundamental  right  of  petition,  the 
right  of  any  student  or  of  any  citizen  of 
this  countiy  to  lawfully  puisue  and  his 
right  of  expression  including  his  right  to 
criticize,  if  you  please,  the  operation  of  a 
loniversity,  public  policy,  or  any  Member 
of  this  body,  than  I.  This  is  a  right  which 
should  and  must  be  preserved.  But  it 
must  be  pursued  in  a  lawful  and  an  or- 
derly way,  because  if  it  is  not  it  flouts  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  built — law  and  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Quite  candidly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  nor 
in  support  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  so  ambigu- 
ous as  to  be  meaningless. 

I  do  think  it  is  time  we  take  a  careful 
look  at  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  have 
always  had  the  conviction  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enforcement  of  laws 
on  our  campuses  rested  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  States  or  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities are  located.  I  believe  they  have 
the  competence  to  carry  out  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  day  when  we  create  a  Federal 
police  force  to  supersede  local  govern- 
ment, to  assume  the  obligations  of  main- 
taining order,  unless  the  Governors  of 
the  States  want  to  certify  that  they  have 
lost  the  ability  to  maintain  order  on  the 
campuses  of  the  colleges  of  this  Nation. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  popu- 
lar today,  nothing  that  will  give  a  more 
favorable  reaction  more  quickly,  than  to 
say  one  is  against  violence  on  the 
campuses. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  I  am  against 
violence  on  or  off  the  campus.  It  is  oc- 
curring on  and  off  the  campuses 
throughout  this  Nation,  for  a  great  many 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  failed,  and  we  have  failed 
miserably,  as  a  lawmaking  body  to  as- 
sign proper  priorities  in  a  society  which 
is  increasingly  complex  and  faced  with 
increasing  frustrations. 


Now,  we  can  kid  ourselves  that  adopt- 
ing something  like  this  is  going  to  cure 
basic  problems,  but  it  is  not.  We  can 
write  stronger  and  stronger  and  stronger 
laws,  and  it  is  not  going  to  cure  the 
underlying  causes  which  are  really 
symptomized  by  the  unrest  on  the  cam- 
puses. You  know,  an  awful  lot  of  this 
unrest  and  an  awful  lot  of  the  hell  rais- 
ing that  goes  on  is  not  by  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  colleges  or  universities. 

I  do  not  know  whose  responsibility 
that  is.  Does  the  university  have  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  and  certify  that 
it  has  assumed  it  and  that  it  is  complying 
with  all  of  the  laws?  I  do  not  know 
what  all  of  the  laws  are.  But  I  say  again 
that  this  is  not  the  approach  to  solving 
the  problems.  There  are  approaches, 
broad  social  approaches,  attacking 
underlying  ills  of  our  society  which 
would  contribute  to  it  much  more.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  get  as  many  headlines 
and  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  quite 
as  much  applause  back  home  by  getting 
up  and  discussing  some  of  those  under- 
lying ills  as  you  would  in  getting  up  and 
saying  with  great  emphasis,  "I  am  op- 
posed to  lawlessness."  Well,  of  course. 
Any  halfway  responsible  citizen  is  op- 
posed to  lawlessness.  The  entire  Ameri- 
can public  decries  the  fact  that  we  are 
actually  at  this  time  almost  in  a  posture 
of  promoting  war  between  generations. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  stopped  doing  that 
and  stopped  to  think  and  use  our  in- 
telligence and  not  our  emotions.  When 
we  do  we  will  have  made  some  progress. 
We  will  not  do  it  here  today. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Do  you  realize  how  your 
Governor  Reagan  of  California  feels 
about  this  type  of  legislation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  Governor  has  perhaps 
made  more  noise,  more  statements,  and 
accomplished  less  solid  progress  in  solv- 
ing this  problem  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can I  know  of. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MS.    SMITH    OF    IOWA 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SIKES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  it  an  amendment 
to  the  Sikes  amendment  or  a  substitute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa:  Amend 
the  Sikes  amendment  by  adding  ttie  follow- 
tng: 

"Sec.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the 
salary  of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to 
any  individual  applying  for  admission,  at- 
tending, employed  by,  teaching  at,  or  doing 
research  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion who  has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after 
August  1,  1969,  which  involves  the  use  of 
(or  the  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of) 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure 
of  property  under  the  control  of  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  to  require  or  pre- 
vent the  avaUability  of  certain  curriculum, 
or  to  prevent  the  faculty,  administrative  offl- 
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dais,  or  students  in  such  Institution  from 
engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies  at  such  Institution." 

POINT   OF    ORDER 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  speak  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  constitutes  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  think  it  is  significant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  uses 
very  much  the  same  language  in  his 
amendment  that  was  ruled  out  of  order 
by  the  Chair  both  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  amendments  which  were  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  for  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  his  amendment 
requires  that  determinations  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  complex  and 
substantial  issues  by  officials  of  the 
executive  department.  For  example,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  uses  the 
language,  "the  use  or  the  assistance  to 
others  in  the  use  of  force"  as  well  as  the 
phrase,  "the  threat  of  force." 

The  amendment  contains  the  phrase, 
"the  seizure  of  property  under  the  control 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education." 

The  amendment  requires  making 
determinations  with  respect  to  the  intent 
of  students,  employees,  researchers  or 
teachers.  I  say  this  because  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  says  that  the  conduct 
involved  must  be  for  a  purpose — that 
is  to  say,  his  amendment  contains 
language  referring  to  action  "to  require 
or  prevent  the  availabiUty  of  certain  cur- 
riculum, or  to  prevent  the  faculty,  ad- 
ministraive  officials,  or  students  from 
engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing 
their  studies."  This  language  means 
that  determinations  must  be  made  by 
the  executive  branch  with  respect  to 
every  one  of  the  potentially  2.000,  plus, 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  before  Federal  funds  may 
be  made  available  to  certain  individuals 
attending  those  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  that  I  used  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  earlier  similar  amend- 
ments, I  would  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  said  that  a  determination 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  2,oro 
Institutions. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  the  determination  must  be  made 
by  officials  of  the  executive  branch  with 
regard  to  each  of  the  2.000-plus,  insti- 
tutions that  might  be  seeking  Federal 
funds  for  students,  teachers,  and  others. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  very  clearly  the  same  kind  of 


limitation  language  that  has  been  used 
time  after  time  after  time  in  appropri- 
ation bills. 

This  amendment  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  amendment  I  offered  in  that 
the  Chair  found  that  someone  in  the 
executive  branch  would  have  to  deter- 
mine if  the  institution  had  been  dila- 
toi-y  under  that  amendment.  This 
amendment  does  not  require  that  de- 
termination. That  proviso  was  dropped 
under  the  proviso,  the  institutions  would 
have  been  given  some  time  to  make  cer- 
tain determinations.  That  proviso  has 
been  dropped.  This  is  strictly  the  same 
kind  of  limitation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  which  has  been  contained  in  appro- 
priation bills  many,  many  times  previ- 
ously. All  of  the  precedents  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  previously 
would  apply  in  this  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Holifield)  .  The 
Chair  has  listened  to  the  arguments  on 
this  matter  and  the  Chair  must  inform 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  the 
situation  is  not  analagous  to  the  ruling 
on  section  407  wliich  was  originally  ruled 
not  in  order. 

There  was  a  requirement  in  the  origi- 
nal section  for  the  initiation  of  hearing 
procedures  and  the  determination  as  to 
whether  such  hearings  were  final  or  not. 
No  such  administrative  action  is  directed 
in  this  instance. 

The  amendment  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is 
purely  negative  in  character. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  >  Mr.  Smith  ) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Sikes>. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain 
exactly  where  we  are  on  this  amendment. 
The  last  proviso  that  was  stricken  was 
one  that  I  had  hoped  would  not  be 
objected  to  because  it  gave  the  institu- 
tions more  latitude.  Those  who  objected 
have  denied  them  the  extra  latitude  now 
by  raising  the  point  of  order.  The  first 
proviso  stricken  was  added  by  others  in 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  and 
I  was  going  to  ask  that  it  be  stricken 
anyway. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is 
just  this:  Tlie  vast  majority  of  this  Con- 
gress has  indicated  time  and  time  cgain 
that  they  want  to  do  something  to  make 
sure  that  the  vast  majority  who  pay  tui- 
tion to  the  institutions  are  not  prevented 
from  pursuing  their  studies  and  perform- 
ing their  duties  by  that  ver>'  small  num- 
ber that  are  intent  upon  using  force  to 
prevent  others  from  enjoying  their  civil 
rights — yes,  their  civil  rights  as  citizens 
to  use  the  university  under  the  univer- 
sity rules. 

The  House  indicated  it  wants  to  do 
something  about  that.  Last  year  section 
504  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  was 
passed  dealing  with  the  general  subject, 
but  504  was  changed  in  the  Senate  until 
it  did  not  amoimt  to  anything,  and  that 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

I  beUeve  the  majority  have  felt  that 
merely  certifying  that  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  504  is  not  enough:  some- 
thing else  needs  to  be  done.  About  350 
Members  have  indicated  they  want  to 


do  something.  So  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  took  up  this  proposition 
and  considered  a  separate  bill.  I  under- 
stand they  argued  for  about  a  month, 
and  after  a  month  all  five  sides  of  that 
committee  were  still  in  disagreement. 
Therefore  it  has  been  proposed  that  we 
do  something  by  adopting  a  provision  in 
this  education  appropriations  bill.  So,  as 
a  member  who  authorized  last  years 
provision,  I  tried  to  find  a  concensus. 
That  is  what  I  have  to  do,  and  I  believe 
I  have  it  here.  It  would  be  effective  to 
cut  off  the  aid  to  the  individual  who  is 
involved  in  the  use  of  force,  and  it  does 
not  cut  off  the  aid  to  the  institution.  It 
will  make  sure  that  Government  money 
is  not  being  used  for  that  individual  who 
uses  force  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  young  people 
in  need  of  money  who  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  om-  Government  money,  as 
much  as  $7,700  per  year  per  student, 
ought  to  be  going  to  those  students  who 
want  to  go  to  college  and  get  an  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  language  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Smith)  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement to  the  language  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  I  strongly  urge  its 
approval.  It  provides  clarification  and 
makes  clear  the  intent  of  the  House  that 
Federal  loans  and  grants  not  continue  to 
be  available  to  those  who  disrupt  aca- 
demic processes  in  America's  colleges  and 
universities. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  discussion  on  one  of  the  points  of 
order,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Smith)  said  that  the  detei-minations 
which  are  required  under  the  language 
of  his  amendment  are  to  be  made  by  the 
universities,  and  not  by  Federal  officers 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  education  institutions  are  in  a  sense 
an  agency  for  distributing  our  Federal 
money.  We  give  the  institution  so  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  say  take  this 
money  and  distribute  it  under  the  certain 
conditions  or  guidelines. 

One  condition  is  as  to  Income.  Elicri- 
bility  for  the  money  depends  upon  their 
financial  condition.  Another  one.  for  ex- 
ample, is  that  they  be  in  good  standing 
academically.  Under  this  amendment, 
another  criterion  is  that  they  are  not  one 
of  those  students  who  have  violated  their 
responsibility  to  their  institution  which 
fiow  with  acceptance  of  the  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  with  a  num- 
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ber  of  our  universities  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  with  the  State  colleges  in  Pennsyl- 
vania concerning  the  question  of  lawless- 
ness that  has  been  creeping  over  the 
country  in  the  last  3  years,  and  I  have 
found  through  these  discussions  that 
there  are  about  80  to  120  SDS's  that  are 
Koing  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  from  Berkeley.  Calif.,  to  Harvard, 
Mass..  and  from  Harvard.  Mass.,  down 
Into  Miami. 

These  are  the  ones  who  are  the  crux 
of  the  whole  situation  that  we  find  In  our 
universities  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  an  amendment  that  will 
stop  this,  because  it  will  give  the  right 
to  these  presidents  of  these  universities 
to  do  something  about  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
telman  very  much  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wia  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  form  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  question  revolves  around  the 
question  of  academic  freedom.  Aca- 
demic freedom  to  me  is  the  freedom  to 
pursue  learning  in  an  atmosphere  of 
calm  reason,  free  of  interference. 

Any  institution  that  cannot  offer  as- 
surance that  it  provides  that  kind  of 
freedom  is  not  a  university  in  the  true 
sense  and  does  not  deserve  Federal  help. 

Mr.  SMITH  or  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  tlie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  has  offered  excludes  Mr. 
Sixes'  amendment,  or  leaves  it  in? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  my  amendment  leaves  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Sikesi  in  and  merely 
adds  a  paragraph  to  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
additional  language  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Smith  >  has  offered. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  sections  in 
the  existing  law  to  which  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Sixes  >  made  reference,  to  wit,  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  derived  from  an 
original  amendment  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  appropriation  offered 
by  myself  a  couple  of  years  ago.  followed 
by  an  amendment  also  offered  by  me  and 
adopted  by  this  body  to  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriations  bill 
in  1968.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
amendments,  including  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  ScHERLE)  to  deny  Federal  funds  to 
persons  convicted  of  a  crime  came  later. 
My  amendments  had  nothing  to  do  with 
convictions  or  the  courts.  They  left  the 


options  with  the  various  educational  in- 
stitutions concerned. 

Now  in  light  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has  said  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  that  exist- 
ing law  has  been  effective.  Little  has 
been  done  under  this  legislation  nation- 
wide. 

Testimony  before  the  education  sub- 
committee of  the  gentlewomen  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  was  to  the  effect 
that  educational  institutions  in  America 
have  not  seen  fit  to  implement  this  per- 
missive legislation.  They  have  not  acted 
to  take  away  Federal  funds  from  per- 
sons who  have  been  found  to  have  seri- 
ously and  intentionally  and  deliberately 
disrupted  the  institution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  not  even  acted  to  deny 
such  funds  to  Individuals  notoriously  dis- 
rupting their  administration  of  univer- 
sity affairs.  Harvard  and  Cornell  are 
examples. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sixes  I  merely  says  that  these  Institu- 
tions must  be  In  compliance  with  section 
504  of  the  act.  In  order  to  continue  their 
eligibility  for  Federal  funds.  The  com- 
pliance that  they  are  required  to  certify 
is  permissive  legislation  because  what 
they  are  required  to  be  in  compliance 
with  Is  up  to  them.  It  Is  not  within  the 
power  of  a  defiant  minority  group  to  dis- 
entitle any  Institution  against  its  will 
under  this  amendment.  This  point  should 
be  made  clear. 

So  I  think  even  those  In  this  body  who 
are  concerned,  and  rightly  so.  about  the 
relationship  between  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  aca- 
demic community,  have  no  cause  to  con- 
clude that  we  are  interfering  with  col- 
lege campuses. 

Nor  Is  there  cause  to  say  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  counti-y,  that  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  wave  a  bludgeon  over  col- 
lege presidents  and  administrators. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  appropriate  legislative  process. 
It  Is  a  proper  exercise  of  that  legislative 
process. 

We  are  establishing  a  legislative  min- 
imum standard  that  is  permissive  only 
because  we  believe  in  the  management 
of  the  academic  community  by  the  re- 
spective university   administrations. 

We  are  reflecting  the  will  of  the 
American  people  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  to  provide  sanctions  against 
those  who  seriously  and  willfully  disrupt 
these  institutions  and  who  would  deny 
the  youngsters  who  want  to  go  to  school 
the  right  and  the  privilege  of  going  to 
school  as  well  as  those  who  break  the  law 
deliberately.  This  Congress  by  its  pre- 
vious and  today's  action  is  letting  the 
school  executives  know  that  Congress 
does  not  wish  such  disruptive  actors  to 
receive  the  taxpayers"  money  In  or  after 
such  conduct. 

This  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 
It  is  a  reflection  of  our  responsibility.  It 
Is  not  in  any  sense  unreasonable.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Sixes)  for 
offering  his  amendment,  and  particular- 
ly the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
for  his  amendment. 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  heat 
about  the  disruptions  on  the  college 
campuses. 

There  has  t>een  an  indication  that 
there  might  be  efforts  made  to  cut  off 
all  funds  to  colleges  that  have  any  dis- 
ruptions. 

That,  of  course,  would  be  playing  right 
Into  the  hands  of  the  culprits  that  we  are 
seeking  to  punish,  because  then  just  a 
few  students  would  be  able  to  cut  off  from 
a  university  all  Federal  funds  by  just 
holding  a  disruption  on  the  campus. 

There  Is  no  Institution  that  I  know  of 
In  this  coimtry  of  any  distinguished  size 
or  of  any  caliber  which  could  exist  with- 
out Federal  funds  in  some  form. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  hits  at  those  Individuals 
alone  who  cause  trouble. 

The  amendment  strengthens  the  col- 
lege ofBcials  who  administer  the  funds 
by  saying — "we  are  prohibited  from  giv- 
ing you  an  opportunity  grant,  or  what- 
ever It  might  be,  or  a  loan,  if  you  dis- 
rupt the  college."  The  people  of  this 
country  do  not  want  one  penny  of  their 
money  used  either  for  room  and  board  or 
books  or  for  tuition  for  someone  who  is 
determined  that  he  is  going  to  work  his 
will  on  the  operation  of  our  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  in  defiance  of  the 
authorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  It  is  a  sound  amendment 
and  it  is  one  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 
I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Dllnols.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  lise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment.  I  think  most  young 
people  look  upon  college  as  a  privilege 
and  an  opportunity.  They  realize  that  It 
involves  a  good  deal  of  diligent  study 
and  self-discipline  and  they  fully  expect 
to  live  within  certain  reasonable  bounds 
and  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  Intrude  on  the  rights  of 
others.  I  have  talked  with  many  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  coimtry  and.  In 
my  judgment,  the  majority  of  our  young 
people  still  approach  academic  life  with 
this  serious  philosophy.  Most  are  sincere, 
hard-working  young  men  and  women 
who  are  trying  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  future.  But  In  many  places  these 
students  have  had  their  education  dis- 
rupted and  delayed  by  those  who  are^^^^ 
intent  on  promoting  discord  which  often  ) 
leads  to  violence.  ^' 

People  everywhere  are  profoundly 
concerned  about  this  problem  and  feel 
that  unless  corrective  steps  are  taken, 
our  whole  educational  system  may  be 
endangered.  Certainly  all  taxpayers  have 
an  Important  stake  In  the  outcome,  for 
they  have  a  heavy  investment  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  including  the 
so-called  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  This  bill  we  are  considering  In- 
cludes $785.8  million  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

All  of  us  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  honest  dissent — 
so  long  as  it  Is  orderly  and  does  not  Inter- 
fei-e  with  the  rights  of  others — must  al- 
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ways  be  permitted  and  safeguarded.  But 
lawlessness  and  violence  have  no  place 
In  our  democratic  processes  or  our  edu- 
cational system.  Certainly  we  should  not 
subsidize  those  who  have  engaged  in  dis- 
turbances when  there  are  so  many  de- 
serving young  people. 

If  we  do  not  take  the  initiative  today 
we  will  have  shirked  our  responsibility. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  suppose  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
any  Member  of  this  body  to  make  a 
speech  on  any  one  of  16  different  subjects 
to  gain  headlines,  and  I  suppose  It  would 
be  possible,  with  the  state  of  affairs,  for 
any  person  in  this  body  to  speak  out  of 
anger. 

I  find  it  a  little  bit  hard  to  understand 
why  those  who  express  deep  concern 
about  the  violence  on  the  college  cam- 
puses of  today  would  be  put  in  a  group 
that  is  speaking  only  to  gain  headlines. 
It  seems  to  me  a  total  misstatement  of 
fact. 

I  speak  today  from  the  well  of  this 
House,  not  to  gain  headlines  and  not  out 
of  anger,  but  out  of  deep  concern  about 
where  my  country  is  going. 

I  was  In  the  Chamber  an  hour  or  so 
ago  when  two  Members  of  this  House 
were  rightfully  concerned  about  violence 
on  a  military  base.  And  I  think  they 
should  be  concerned  about  such  violence 
that  exists  today  and,  in  this  case,  ended 
In  death  for  at  least  one  marine.  In  the 
back  of  the  Chamber  I  heard  several 
people  laughing  and  saying,  "Where  are 
the  people  who  were  concerned  about  the 
violence  In  this  country  50  years  ago?" 

To  seem  to  condone  violence  today  be- 
cause there  was  violence  In  the  past  is 
a  strange  exercise  of  responsibility.  I 
would  say  to  those  friends  and  those  col- 
leagues of  mine  that  there  are  thou- 
sands— there  are  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands— of  people  In  this  country  who 
have  been  concerned  about  violence, 
whether  it  came  from  the  extreme  right 
or  the  extreme  left.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned about  it,  deeply  concerned.  We 
were  concerned  about  it  40  years  ago,  20 
years  ago,  10  years  ago,  and  I  ask  all  to 
be  equally  concerned  about  the  violence 
of  today. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Education  Commit- 
tee tried  to  work  out  an  amendment  that 
would  go  to -the  heart  of  the  problem  on 
the  violence  on  the  campuses. 

We  were  unsuccessful.  I  say  to  you  in 
all  sincerity  that  if  this  House  today — 
and  this  amendment  is  not  my  choice, 
there  would  be  other  language  I  would 
prefer — if  this  House  does  not  take  any 
action  today  when  this  is  before  us.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  will  give 
greater  encouragement  to  the  most  mili- 
tant sections  of  the  SDS  and  the  Black 
Panthers.  They  will  feel  that  they  have 
also  buffaloed  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  every  single  Member 
of  this  House  has  some  obligation  to 
raise  his  voice  in  protest  against  the 
violence  that  is  occurring  in  our  cities, 
against  the  violence  that  is  occurring  on 


the  military  bases — and  not  to  excuse  it 
away  and  say  that  we  have  had  violence 
in  times  past  and  so  why  should  we  be 
especially  concerned  about  it  now? 

Now,  let  me  go  to  the  heart  of  the  is- 
sue. Swne  of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
in  the  committee,  and  they  have  argued 
today  that  this  amendment  is  not  going 
to  stop  riots.  It  was  never  designed  to 
stop  riots.  We  cannot  stop  riots  with 
this  kind  of  amendment. 

Section  504  of  last  year  grew  out  of 
the  thousands  of  letters  that  came  to 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  middle 
income  and  the  low  income  groups  of 
America  who  were  desperately  trjing 
to  send  their  own  children  to  college 
but  could  not  do  so  because  their  taxes 
were  too  high  and  college  costs  had 
spiraled.  They  wrote  time  and  again  and 
said,  "We  cannot  afford  to  send  our 
own  children  to  the  college  of  our 
choice.  Then  Congress  requires  us  to 
pay  taxes  to  support  revolutionaries  on 
college  campuses.  How  can  you  justify 
that?'' 

I  ask  Members  of  Congress:  How  can 
the  House  of  Representa,tives  of  the 
United  States  justify  taxing  other  peo- 
ple to  support  and  to  subsidize  revo- 
lutionaries? 

A  loan  or  grant  from  Federal  fund  Is, 
In  essence,  a  contractual  arrangement 
between  the  Government  and  a  student 
or  faculty  member  on  the  college  campus. 
It  simply  says  that  other  taxpayers  are 
helping  him  get  an  education  if  he  wants 
one,  but  he  is  to  spend  his  time  getting 
an  education,  not  staging  a  riot — or 
burning  down  a  building.  When  he  re- 
ceived the  funds  to  be  spent  for  a  special 
purpose,  it  was  a  contractual  agreement. 

If  a  student  who  has  a  loan  or  a  grant 
flunks  out  of  college,  he  loses  his  loan  or 
grant.  If  he  does  not  maintain  certain 
academic  standards,  or  if  he  gcjes  to 
Acapulco  instead  of  attending  classes,  he 
loses  his  grant.  If  he  does  any  one  of 
several  different  things,  he  loses  his 
grant. 

We  are  simply  saying  if  he  does  not 
spend  the  money  to  get  an  education  and 
is  using  the  time  and  money  to  engage 
in  a  riot,  in  disruptive  activities,  if  his 
actions  prevent  other  people,  who  want 
an  education,  from  getting  one,  then  he 
Is  no  longer  entitled  to  those  funds. 

It  Is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

This  amendment  will  not  stop  riots, 
but  It  will  say  that  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned that  the  money  be  spent  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
used. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  imderstand 
how  colleagues  of  mine  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  can 
say  that  somehow  this  requirement  is 
unfair,  that  we  are  destroying  academic 
freedom,  that  we  are  destroying  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  educational  institution. 

I  say  to  Members,  when  we  allow  and 
encourage,  by  taking  no  action  at  all, 
the  revolutionaries,  we  have  already 
helped  to  destroy  academic  freedom. 

Academic  freedom  is  gone  when  we 
have  seen  what  seemed  to  be  capitula- 
tion at  the  point  of  a  gun  at  Cornell; 
academic  freedom  is  gone  when  we  have 
seen  the  liberal  arts  faculty  at  Harvard 
outvote  the  president  and  ask  that  crimi- 


nal charges  be  dismissed  against  200  peo- 
ple who  had  been  arrested  in  riots:  aca- 
demic freedom  is  gone  when  we  have  seen 
buildings  burned  and  the  dean  carried 
down  the  steps.  Academic  freedom  is 
gone  when  a  professor  is  not  allowed  to 
speak  at  his  own  seminar  classes. 

When  we  see  these  things  happening, 
it  is  high  time  we  in  Congress  indicate 
our  concern.  It  is  time  we  said  funds 
must  be  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  appropriated,  and  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  appropriate  any  funds  for 
revolutionaries  or  anarchists  whose 
stated  goal  Is  to  bring  the  university  to 
a  close. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  sensible 
and  a  very  courageous  statement. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  countiY 
has  been  deeply  disturbed  about  the 
widespread  disoiders  and  violence  on  our 
college  campuses.  Peaceful  protest  is  one 
thing;  anarchy  is  something  else. 

It  is  not  the  proper  role  of  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  our  colleges.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  college  authorities  with  what- 
ever tools  they  may  need  to  deal  with 
lawlessness. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  this 
afternoon  there  has  been  extensive  crit- 
icism of  the  presidents  and  the  faculties 
of  our  universities  and  colleges.  I  share 
the  view  that  some  have  been  lax  in 
taking  appropriate  discipUnaiT  action 
against  those  who  have  participated  in 
these  disorders.  In  all  too  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  all  too  willing 
to  yield  to  so-called  demands  of  a  mi- 
nority of  students  and  all  too  willing  to 
grant  amnesty. 

However,  not  all  college  presidents  and 
faculties  have  taken  an  attitude  of  per- 
missiveness. With  the  permission  of  the 
House  and  with  pride  I  should  like  to 
read  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  the 
president  of  Illinois  State  Unlver.'^ity, 
Normal,  111.,  the  largest  university  in  my 
district.  It  has  somewhere  near  13,000 
students. 

Dr.  Braden  makes  It  abundantly  clear 
that  Illinois  State  University  has  taken 
steps  to  Insure  the  continuity  of  its  op- 
erations as  a  university.  I  have  written 
Dr.  Braden  to  express  to  him  ray  personal 
commendation  of  the  realistic  approach 
he,  the  faculty,  and  the  students  have 
made  to  this  question  of  preserving  the 
interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents In  learning. 

The  letter  follows: 

Illinois  State  UNn'ERsrrr. 

Normal,  III.,  July  8.  1969. 
Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Arends:  At  both  State  and  Na- 
tional levels  legislators  have  evinced  concern 
over  campus  disorders,  and  there  has  been 
some  feeling  expressed  that  university  presi- 
dents are  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal  with 
unrest.  This  note  is  from  one  president  in 
your  district  to  Indicate  his  willingness  and 
hopefully  his  ablUty  to  face  the  Issue. 

To  me  the  Issue  Is  our  commitment  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  property  and 
the  continuity  cf  our  operation.  No  one,  not 
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even  the  CongreM  of  the  United  States,  can 
Insure  with  certainty  the  Integrity  of  Ita 
property.  All  It  can  do  Is  to  establish  reason- 
able safeguards  against  destruction  and  to 
take  poeltlve  action  If  deetructlon  Is  threat- 
ened or  wrought  Safeguarding  steps  we  have 
taken,  and  we  have  developed  the  Intent  and 
the  method  to  prosecute  those  who  would 
destroy  property. 

Students,  faculty,  and  administrators  at 
Illinois  State  have  approved  plans  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  our  operations.  We 
have  tried  to  establish  an  open  community 
which  Is  receptive  to  criticism  and  change. 
We  therefore  see  no  need  for  violence,  dis- 
order, or  physical  Interference  with  anyone's 
legal  rights  In  order  to  gain  attention.  Con- 
sequently oiu-  confrontations,  and  there  have 
been  such,  with  both  blacks  and  whites,  have 
been  sharp,  constructive,  and  In  the  realm  of 
discussion  and  reform.  We  hope  to  maintain 
this  record. 

To  summarize.  I  see  the  University's  role  as 
one  which  respects  the  law,  and  follows  It. 
However,  I  do  not  see  the  University  as  an 
agent  of  law  enforcement,  and  would  argue 
strongly  against  Its  being  made  an  arm  of 
the  court  or  the  police  In  prosecuting  viola- 
tors of  regulations  other  than  the  ones  I  have 
descrlbed.- 

I  appr*clate  yotir  Interest  and  support  of 
education. 

Sincerely. 

Saml'el  E.  Braden. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
this  House  an  Associated  Press  report 
which  bears  on  what. the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  has  said.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  know  about  it.  because  she  made  a 
good  point.  She  said  that  the  failure  to 
deal  with  those  individuals  who  tear  up 
our  universities  merely  whets  the  appe- 
tite and  encourages  others  to  violence 
in  this  country. 

The  Associated  dispatch  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Eight  Shot  \t  Chicago  Panther  Oftice 

Chicago  (AP). — Five  policemen  and  three 
other  persons  were  wounded  early  today 
during  an  exchange  of  gunfire  outside  the 
Illinois  headquarters  of  the  Black  Panther 
party  on  the  West  Side. 

Pour  of  the  policemen  were  treated  and 
released.  The  fifth,  Richard  D.  Curley,  was 
hospitalized  with  gunshot  wounds  In  the 
right  thigh.  Three  persons  were  arrested  and 
treated  for  Injuries. 

The  shooting  erupted  after  Curley  and 
his  partner,  Edward  Kendzlor,  stopped  while 
on  a  routine  patrol  on  the  West  Side  to 
question  two  men  they  saw  carrying  shot- 
guns out  of  the  Black  Panther  headquarters. 

Curley  said  shots  were  fired  at  them  from 
the  second  floor  of  the  building  when  they 
approached  the  two  men.  Scores  of  policemen 
converged  on  the  scene  after  Curley  called 
for  assistance,  and  several  volleys  of  shots 
were  exchanged  before  policemen  were  able 
to  enter  the  building. 

What  are  we  really  saying  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill?  We  are  saying  that 
this  applies  to  any  individual  who  has 
engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after  August  1, 
1969,  which  involves  the  use,  or  the  as- 
sistance to  others  in  the  use  of,  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent 
the  ability  of  certain  curriculums,  or  to 
prevent  the  faculty,  administrative  of- 
ficials, or  students  in  such  Institution 
from  engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursu- 
ing their  studies  at  such  Institution. 


Our  committee  tried  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee, and  various  other  Members  of 
my  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
tried  to  work  It  out.  We  tried  to  come 
before  this  House  with  a  very  modest 
proposal.  It  called  for  nothing  more  than 
for  the  universities  to  certify  that  they 
have  a  plan. 

We  did  not  ask  them  to  tell  us  what 
that  plan  was.  We  did  not  set  these 
standards  or  say  what  they  must  or  must 
not  do.  All  we  wanted,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  universities  to  say  when  they  apply 
for  Federal  funds,  "We  do  have  a  plan 
that  we  worked  out  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  student  unrest."  That  simple, 
modest  plan  was  defeated  in  our  com- 
mittee. The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
quite  properly  predicted  at  that  time  that 
if  that  is  not  done  and  if  we  do  not  come 
in  here  with  a  workable  proposal  before 
this  House,  the  House  will  work  its  will 
with  a  much  tougher  provision.  Certain- 
ly, the  House  is  about  to  work  its  will. 

Let  me  remind  you,  my  colleagues,  that 
I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  in  1962, 
I  believe  it  was,  and  made  my  first  speech 
at  that  time  on  what  I  called  "mobocra- 
cy. "  That  was  after  a  group  of  renegades 
attacked  a  congressional  committee  In 
San  Francisco.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
may  not  agree  with  the  work  of  that 
committee,  but  I  said  then  that  this  Is  the 
beginning  in  America  of  "mobocrtujy,"  of 
mob  rule,  of  taking  the  law  Into  your  own 
hands,  and  of  impatience  with  the  es- 
tablished Institutions  of  jurisprudence  in 
this  country.  This  has  been  growing  and 
growing  and  growing  imtll  today  we 
read  of  eight  policemen  being  shot  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. This  Congress  had  better  do  some- 
thing, and  we  had  better  start  here.  We 
had  better  start  letting  the  people  of 
this  country  know  that  this  Is  a  nation 
under  law.  There  is  recourse  for  every 
conceivable  grievance  through  orderly 
processes  of  judicial  review.  There  is  no 
need  for  violence  on  the  campus. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the 
House,  It  Is  not  very  difficult  to  sense  the 
mood  of  this  House.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  applauded  the  wonderful  speech 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
I  have  no  question  about  the  motivations 
or  the  Intentions  of  any  of  the  people  who 
are  offering  these  amendments  or  the 
amendments  to  the  amendments,  but  I 
think  we  have  left  out  maybe  one-half 
of  the  story  of  what  Is  really  causing 
some  of  the  problems  on  the  campus.  I 
also  think  that  every  Member  of  this 
House,  every  single  Member  of  this 
House,  is  concerned  about  the  campus 
violence  and  the  disruptions.  Twenty- 
two  of  us  took  a  week  to  visit  college 
campuses  to  see  if  we  could  listen  and 
perhaps  understand  a  little  bit  about  why 
the  campus  violence  and  disruptions  are 
occurring.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
with  Congressman  Biester  and  Con- 
gressman RtTPPE  to  Harvard,  MPT,  and 
Northeastern  Universities.  I  fully  ex- 
pected that  we  would  not  be  well  re- 


ceived by  any  of  the  radical  groups.  We 
went  primarily  to  talk  to  the  students. 
I  would  say  that  we  spent  75  percent  of 
our  time  talking  to  the  students.  Our  first 
meeting  was  with  a  group  called  the 
Afro-Americans,  the  black  power  advo- 
cates. This  was  right  before  their  final 
exams.  There  were  six  of  them  who 
would  have  stayed  as  long  as  we  wanted, 
to  share  with  us  some  of  their  concerns 
about  probl«ns  that  were  bothering  them 
both  with  regard  to  the  university  and 
our  society  in  general.  We  met  with  the 
student  government  leadership,  Includ- 
ing a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Ken 
Glazier,  who  was  singled  out  by  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  to  submit  to  an 
interview  which  was  published  In  depth. 
We  met  with  President  Pusey  and  Presi- 
dent Mary  Bunting  of  Radcliffe  College, 
who  was  one  of  the  college  presidents  who 
was  harassed  and  had  obscenities 
shouted  at  her.  The  students  were  con- 
cerned about  the  Inability  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  treat  and  to  recognize 
problems  that  existed.  For  instance,  in 
the  community  of  Cambridge,  several 
blocks  away  from  the  college  campus,  a 
college  expansion  program  was  being 
conducted  which  would  move  out  some 
low-Income  people,  they  were  concerned 
about  Vietnam,  and  they  were  concerned 
about  what  they  believe  to  be  our  dis- 
torted sense  of  priorities. 

And,  I  can  tell  you  that  they  were 
sincere.  Most  of  the  students  with  whom 
we  met  were  sincere,  were  constructive, 
and  were  well  motivated.  Some  of  them 
were  naive.  Some  of  them  were  misdi- 
rected, and  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  They  are  probably  more  concerned 
than  any  generation  in  this  country 
about  the  very  problems  that  confront 
us,  the  problems  of  poverty,  hunger, 
housing,  and  others.  I  can  say  that  they 
can  express  themselves  well,  but  they 
have  no  one  to  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  some  remarks  which 
appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port that  were  made  by  this  Ken  Glazier, 
who  is  one  of  the  student  government 
leaders  and  who  helped  to  solve  the  im- 
passe on  the  Harvard  University  campus 
and  who  acted  as  the  liaison  between  the 
administration  and  the  radical  students. 
He  said  this,  and  I  quote: 

The  so-called  majority  is  most  likely  to  get 
Involved  If  there  Is  an  attempt  at  outside 
repression  of  the  student  linrest.  Nothing 
would  pull  this  campus  together  more 
quickly  than  some  sort  of  activity  by  Con- 
gress or  by  the  State  legislature  which  In  any 
way  tries  to  penalize  or  repress  dissenters 
within  the  university.  That's  something  that 
would  make  a  "moderate"  position  for  a  stu- 
dent on  campus  absolutely  untenable.  It 
would  bring  on  more  Cornells  and  Berkeleys 
and  Harvards  and  San  Francisco  States. 

If  Congress  passes  a  law  revoking  scholar- 
ships or  providing  some  sort  of  other  punish- 
ment for  student  activists,  then  the  lines  will 
be  drawn — and  It  will  be  the  students  against 
the  Government.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for 
all  concerned.  Nothing  would  do  more  to 
seemingly  substantiate  the  radical  anal.vsis, 
which  most  of  us  at  this  point  are  unwilling 
to  accept. 

We  don't  want  to  believe  that  the  Qov- 
ernment — however  wrong  Its  present  poli- 
cies— Is  necessarily  our  enemy.  But  heavy- 
handed  Government  action  or  outside  Inter- 
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ventlon  would  make  Eucb  faith  difficult  to 
maintain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  concerrvs 
me.  The  distingtiished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  pointed  out  tht  fact  that  we  can- 
not let  this  opportunity  pass  to  enact 
legislation.  Do  you  know  right  now  how 
many  laws  the  Federal  Government  has 
on  the  books?  I  wonder  if  this  is  any- 
thing on  which  to  legislate.  We  have  four 
or  five  Federal  laws  right  now  that  deal 
with  this  very  problem  which  permit 
Federal  intervention.  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  more  than  30  State  laws  right 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  of  us  have 
been  saying  that  we  should  give  the 
States  more  rights  to  handle  all  of  these 
problems?  Right  now  there  are  30  State 
laws  which  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  say  let  them  do  this 
tearing  down  on  their  own  money  in- 
stead of  the  money  which  is  provided  by 
the  taxpayers.  Furthermore,  perhaps,  all 
of  these  laws  will  not  do  anything.  But 
let  us  quit  sitting  on  our  haunches  and 
baying  at  the  moon.  We  can  try  and  that 
is  what  is  expected  by  the  taxpayers. 
general  leave 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  speak  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  be  permit- 
ted to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Sikes  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith).  My  questionnaire  shows 
beyond  doubt  that  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware, like  people  across  the  Nation, 
are  demanding  that  something  be  done 
in  Washington  to  help  end  violence  on 
our  campuses.  Over  30,000  citizens  of 
my  district  answered  the  questionnaire 
and  87.9  percent  of  that  number  stated 
that  they  favor  automatic  cancellation 
of  Federal  aid  to  college  students  who 
physically  disrupt  campus  activities. 
Only  10.1  percent  opposed  it,  with  2 
percent  not  responding.  Now  the  Sikes- 
Smith  amendment  goes  beyond  this, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  answering  my  ques- 
tionnaire, will  support  it,  as  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  existing  legisla- 
tion is  ineffective.  Very  frankly,  I  wish 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
had  acted  on  this  important  matter,  as 
it  deserves  extensive  hearings  and  better 
draftsmanship,  but  the  committee  was 
unable  to  act  and  it  has  thus  become 
necessary  for  the  House  to  work  its  will. 
Federal  assistance  to  students  is  a 
privilege,  and  not  a  gift.  Congress  ob- 
viously has  the  right  to  cut  off  Federal 
funds  to  those  who  do  not  obey  the  law. 
I  think  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
expect  us  to  find  ways  and  means  that 
their  tax  dollars  aid  those  students  dedi- 


cated to  learning  and  not  to  those  who 
would  destroy  or  seek  to  destroy.  The 
Sikes-Smith  amendment  should  help  in- 
sure the  achievement  of  this  objective 
and  I,  therefore,  support  it.  In  closing,  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  give  this  problem  of  campus 
disorder  its  careful  consideration  and 
make  its  recommendation  to  the  House 
at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  certification  provision  of  sec- 
tion 407.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  the  Congress  are 
deeply  and  justifiably  disturbed  over  the 
problems  on  our  college  campuses.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  college  admin- 
istrators, faculty,  and  students  that  the 
Congress,  taxpayers,  alumni,  and  bene- 
factors do  not  intend  to,  nor  should  they, 
subsidize  organized  chaos  on  the  campus. 

We  are  all  searching  for  ways  to  bring 
order  to  the  various  campuses  and  yet 
preserve  the  delicate  balance  between 
our  Federal  Government  and  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  All  the  pro- 
p)osals  presently  before  this  body  evi- 
dence a  sincere  desire  to  deal  with  these 
complex  problems. 

Section  407  of  the  appropriations  bill 
as  originally  drafted  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  seeks  to  bring  order  to  the 
campuses  by  requiring  certification  by 
colleges  of  compliance  imder  the  threat 
of  loss  of  Federal  funds.  We  can  all  agree 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  place 
any  type  of  requirement  on  appropria- 
tions to  colleges.  But  because  we  have 
the  right  does  not  imply  that  it  should 
be  exercised  in  full.  I,  for  one,  feel  we 
have  too  much  Federal  intervention  to- 
day. To  adopt  the  certification  provision 
of  section  407  is  just  one  additional  step 
toward  Federal  control  of  education.  If 
today  we  require  certification,  tomorrow 
we  may  set  Federal  standards  of  conduct 
and  the  following  day  we  may  dictate  to 
the  universities  what  they  shall  teach. 
To  enforce  the  certification  provision  of 
section  407  is  to  set  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment up  as  judge  and  jury,  with  the  col- 
lege as  the  defendant. 

Even  if  the  additional  r'ederal  control 
of  our  higher  educational  system  is  not 
objectionable,  the  concept  of  punishing 
all  students  by  withholding  aid  because 
of  the  acts  of  a  few  is  repugnant  to  our 
sense  of  fairness:  indeed,  to  our  way  of 
life. 

I  recently  visited  a  number  of  cam- 
puses and  personally  found  that  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  students  were  true  revo- 
lutionaries who  were  not  seeking  solu- 
tions but  only  confrontation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  institution  and  our  system. 
This  number  could  grow  if  we  act  un- 
wisely. To  quote  from  the  report  we  de- 
livered to  President  Nixon : 

Perhaps  our  most  Important  and  pressing 
conclusion  Is  that  rash  legislative  action  cut- 
ting off  funds  to  entire  institutions  because 
of  the  action  of  a  minority  of  students 
would  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
hard  core  revolutionaries.  Legislation  which 
treats  innocent  and  guilty  alike  inadvertent- 
ly confirms  extremist  charges  that  the  es- 
tablishment Is  repressive  and  indifferent  to 
citizen  needs  and  concerns.  We  must  not  put 
ourselves  In  the  position  of  aiding  the  hand- 
ful of  anarchists. 


It  Is  time  to  look  at  the  problem  ob- 
jectively, rather  than  emotionally.  Up  to 
now  the  2  percent,  the  revolutionaries, 
have  received  98  percent  of  the  publicity 
and  legislative  attention.  We  must  main- 
tain our  perspective.  A  new  course  should 
be  followed.  The  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline on  the  campuses  must  continue  to 
rest  primarily  with  the  schools  them- 
selves. We  have  seen  that  this  policy 
can  work,  at  Notre  Dame  with  Father 
Hasburg  and  at  San  Francisco  State  with 
Dr.  Hayakawa.  College  administrations 
should  follow  their  example.  Any  Fed- 
eral law  enacted  must  be  aimed  at  help- 
ing the  colleges  help  themselves.  Any 
law  enacted  must  not  treat  the  college 
or  students  collectively,  but  should  dis- 
tinguish between  the  individual  wrong- 
doer and  the  vast  majority  of  young 
Americans  who  desire  an  education.  Any 
law  enacted  must  allow  us  to  punish  the 
wrongdoer,  swiftly,  fairly  and  firmly. 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  the  wrong 
action  no  matter  how  sincere  our  motives. 
We  cannot  afford  to  write  off  the  vast 
majority  of  young  Americans  who  will 
be  tomorrow's  leaders.  To  support  the 
certification  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment would  aid  in  the  destruction  of 
our  educational  system  which  through  its 
uniqueness  and  individuality  has  pro- 
duced the  kind  of  men  and  women  who 
have  helped  to  make  America  great. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  prin- 
cip>al  thing  I  learned  on  our  tours  of  col- 
lege campuses  from  educators  and  all 
students  is  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
p>ass  sweeping  Federal  legislation  in  or- 
der to  attempt  to  control  student  unrest. 

The  following  excerpts  from  college 
presidents  in  my  State  back  up  this  view. 
These  are  not  the  'spineless  administra- 
tors" we  have  heard  so  much  about. 

They  are  forward-looking  men  who,  in 
conjunction  with  able  student  leadership, 
have  kept  order  on  Texas  campuses.  They 
know  their  business  and  they  abhor  the 
burning  and  radical  deeds.  They  know 
that  indiscriminate  punitive  legislation 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  extremists. 
They  know  that  Federal  intervention  vio- 
lates the  independent  and  pluralistic  na- 
ture of  American  education.  And  I  think 
their  words  are  meaningful  as  we  con- 
sider legislation  that  contemplates  cut- 
ting off  all  Federal  aid  for  universities. 

As  one  who  wants  fewer  strings  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  as  one  who  has 
fought  against  Federal  control.  I  do  not 
feel  we  should  pass  legislation  that  will 
penalize  the  innocent  to  get  at  the  guilty. 

Here  are  the  excei-pts  from  the  letters 
I  received: 

Prior  to  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  had  ob- 
tained 100  copies  from  the  Congressional 
Record  and  distributed  It  to  the  regents,  ad- 
ministrative staff,  and  departmental  directors 
of  this  university.  I  thought  It  was  a  very 
significant  statement,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
you  and  the  other  Congressmen.        \ 

I  am.  of  course,  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
President  has  expressed  a  strong  interest  In 
your  findings.  I  agree  completely  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  report 

John  J.  Kamerick, 
Prestdent.  North   Texas  State  Univer- 
sity, Denton.  Tex. 

Like  you.  I  would  dislike  legislation  which 
would  penalize  institutions  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
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tew.  On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  the  at- 
tention which  legislative  bodies,  national  and 
state,  have  given  to  the  problems  of  student 
unrest  and  violence  on  the  campus  has  en- 
couraged college/ university  administrators  to 
take  more  positive  action  and  a  firmer  stand 
In  dealing  with  disruptive  activities. 

W.  M.  Pkarce. 
President.  Texas  Wesleyan  College.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

In  general.  I  think  the  report  is  outstand- 
ing. I  do  not  Intend  to  Imply  that  I  am  In 
total  agreement  with  each  Idea  presented  for 
consideration  I  do,  however,  endorse  the  Idea 
that  no  repressive  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted. Any  action  by  the  Congress  or  others 
which  would,  for  example,  penalize  innocent 
and  guUty  alike  by  cutting  off  all  aid  to  any 
Institution  which  has  experienced  difficulty, 
would  only  serve  to  confirm  the  cry  of  the 
revolutionaries  and  compound  the  problem. 
I  believe  that  the  individual  responsible 
should  be  accountable  for  his  actions. 
J.  R.  Jackson, 
President,  Brazosport  Junior  College, 
Freeport,  Tex. 

For  legislation  to  cut  off  all  aid  to  uni- 
versities because  of  the  acts  of  a  few,  is  to 
act  like  fMg  Brother'  Should  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  harm  Itself  and  Its  citi- 
zens and  its  future  because  some  citizens  can 
be  pln-polnted  as  enrolled  in  a  particular  In- 
stitution and  then  punish  all?  Too  often  our 
good  intentions  can  lead  us  in  a  moment  of 
anger  or  consternation  to  act  like  a  'police 
state'.  To  protect  innocent  citizens  we  must 
sometimes  spend  time  and  money  to  pin- 
point the  criminal  and  really  ascertain  the 
crime.  Problems  of  academic  freedom  on  uni- 
versity campuses  further  complicate  simple 
solutions  Just  as  card  carrying  Communists 
are  guaranteed  certain  rights  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Very  Reverend  Louis  J.  Blume, 
S.M., 

President,  St.  Mary's  University, 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  report  is  most  interesting,  and  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  college  administrators  may 
have  a  greater  voice  in  efforts  to  handle  their 
own  campus  situation. 

Hubert  M.  Dawson. 
President,  Temple  Junior  College, 

Temple,  Tex. 

This  Impresses  me  as  an  extremely  well 
formulated  and  relevant  document  for  which 
all  the  contributors  are  to  l>e  commended.  I 
am.  of  course,  deeply  appreciative  of  your 
own  concern  with  the  problems  besetting 
higher  education,  and  it  is  always  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  exchange  ideas  and  information 
with  you. 

The  prospect  of  legislation  that  would  cut 
off  all  aid  to  universities  because  of  the  acta 
of  a  few  Is  a  frightening  one.  I  strongly  con- 
cur In  your  opposition  to  any  such  measures 
and  am  ready  to  offer  my  assistance  in  any 
way. 

A.  B.  TEMPurroN, 
President,  Sam  Houston  State  University, 

Huntsville,  Tex. 

Ml'.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  16  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  went  on  the  campus  tour 
last  May,  in  calling  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  undesirable  provisions  of 
section  407  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill. 

As  a  result  of  our  study  tour  of  over 
50  campuses  throughout  the  country,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  not  be  placed 
in  the  role  of  enforcer  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  each  college  and  university 


in  the  Nation.  Legislation  which  would 
cut  off  all  Federal  aid  to  an  entire  campus 
avoids  entirely  the  Issue  of  individual 
responsibility  for  wrongdoing.  Congres- 
sional action  which  would  pimlsh  inno- 
cent and  giiilty  alike  would  only  incense 
the  cries  of  revolutionaries  and  com- 
pound the  problems  for  the  academic 
commimity. 

I,  nevertheless,  would  like  to  reiterate 
our  most  basic  finding  and  the  one  which 
received  the  greatest  emphasis  in  our 
report  on  the  campus  study  tour,  that 
violence  in  any  form,  in  any  measure, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  not  a  legit- 
imate means  of  protest  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression. I  agree  with  my  colleagues  who 
say  that  violence  can  no  more  be  toler- 
ated in  the  imiversity  community  than 
in  the  community  at  large. 

I  make  this  point  to  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  repressive  legislation  Is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation  on  all  Its  campuses. 
Repressive  legislation  Is  a  negative  force 
which  will  hinder  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  using  a  positive  approach  to 
cure  campus  ills.  It  Is  precisely  because 
our  yoiuig  people,  many  of  whom  have 
serious  doubts  about  our  sj'stem  of  gov- 
ernment, are  the  most  Intelligent,  the 
most  mature,  and  the  most  socially 
aware  generation  that  America  has  ever 
produced:  that  we  must  give  progressive, 
positive  reform  a  chance  to  predominate. 

I  urge  that  we  use  the  legislative  means 
available  to  increase  conmiunication 
through  a  positive  approach  to  student 
grievances  rather  than  stjTnie  under- 
standing by  passing  negative  legislation 
which  would  frustrate  any  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes),  as 
perfected  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
{Mr.  Smith). 

We  must  all  recognize  it  Is  dilHcult  In 
an  appropriations  bill  to  establish  prop- 
er wording  that  will  not  be  offensive  to 
the  rule  against  legislating  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  Except  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  rule,  I  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  see  section  407  of  title  IV  as 
contained  in  H.R.  13111  remain  as  it 
was  when  it  came  from  the  committee. 
It  was  clearly  spelled  out  that  none  of  the 
funds  In  the  bill  should  be  used  as  a  loan 
or  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  any  individual 
attending  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing who  engaged  in  conduct  involving 
the  use  of  force. 

I  thought  section  407  as  written  orig- 
inally was  what  we  needed  to  contain 
student  imrest  on  our  campuses.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  pi-ovision  was  fair 
because  the  limitation  on  the  use  of  the 
money  would  not  apply  until  proceedings 
had  been  initiated  against  the  offenders. 
Quite  frankly  I  could  see  considerable 
merit  in  the  provision  that  required 
each  institution  of  higher  education  to 
certify  to  the  SecretaiT  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  they  were  in 
compliance  with  the  provision  that  re- 
quired no  loans  had  been  used  by  those 
who  were  guilty  of  misconduct. 

Yet  the  facts  of  life  are  such  that  the 
House  must  abide  by  the  rules  wiiich  it 
has   set   up   for   its   government.   The 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  his  wisdom  ruled  that  the  pro- 
vision requiring  certification  was  an  af- 
firmative requirement,  rather  than  sim- 
ply a  negative  restriction  against  the  use 
of  funds.  Therefore  the  provision  was 
really  a  legislative  enactment  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

As  I  look  at  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  compliance  provision  in  section  504 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968 
which  could  be  said  to  be  the  permanent 
student  unrest  amendment  or  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  Scherle-type 
amendment. 

On  its  merits  the  Sikes-Smith  amend- 
ment should  be  sustained  because  the 
purpose  of  student  loans  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  purpose  of  all  Federal  as- 
sistance to  higher  education  has  as  its 
one  basic  objective  to  educate  our  youth. 
If  there  is  a  miscarriage  of  purpose  be- 
cause some  individuals  choose  to  disrupt 
the  peace  and  orderly  procedure  of  a 
college  or  uiiiversity  where  they  attend, 
then  by  choosing  to  engage  in  such  dis- 
orderly conduct  as  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty, followed  by  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  even  arson,  then  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  using  these  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  taxpayers  have  pro- 
vided them. 

It  seems  to  me  when  a  student  accepts 
a  loan  he  enters  into  sort  of  a  covenant 
that  he  will  use  the  money  for  which  it 
was  intended.  TTiat  means  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  scholarly  and,  yes,  a  peaceful 
manner.  If  he  riots,  burns  and  destroys 
property,  he  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
those  around  him  to  acquire  the  educa- 
tion they  are  seeking.  The  individual 
who  engages  in  such  misconduct  thus 
breaches  a  contractual  relationship  ex- 
isting between  his  lender  and  lilmself. 
Viewed  in  this  light  such  students  and 
teachers  by  their  misconduct  really  deny 
themselves  further  financial  assistance. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  anything 
away  from  a  student,  it  is  simply  a  case 
where  the  student  himself  by  his  own 
misconduct  breaches  the  covenant  and 
thus  by  his  own  act  denies  to  himself  the 
right  to  a  loan  or  the  guarantee  of  a 
loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  let  this  bill  pass 
without  a  provision  such  as  the  original 
section  407  of  title  IV  or  some  wording 
which  expresses  the  firm  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  it  will  not  tolerate  or  con- 
done conduct  of  students  on  the  cam- 
puses such  as  we  experienced  this  past 
Spring,  then  no  matter  how  much  we 
may  talk  and  deplore  student  unrest 
we  will  have  proved  by  our  inaction  that 
we  did  not  mean  what  we  said. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
do  not  act  to  take  assistance  away  from 
those  who  conduct  themselves  by  the  use 
of  force  and  seizure  of  property  then  by 
our  inaction  we  provide  the  greatest  kind 
of  encouragement  that  this  student  un- 
rest should  continue.  If  we  do  not  act  we 
encouiage  the  Black  Panthers  and  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  to 
continue  to  disrupt  our  campuses.  Stated 
very  simply,  if  we  fail  to  act  today  the 
Black  Panthers  and  the  SDS  will  get  the 
message  that  they  have  not  only  succeed- 
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ed  in  intimidating  some  college  admin- 
istrators but  have  actually  succeeded  in 
intimidating  the  Congress.  Tliis  amend- 
ment not  only  should  be  adopted,  it  must 
be  adopted  to  let  the  SDS  and  Black 
Panthers  know  that  the  recipients  of 
Federal  loans  cannot  use  these  funds  to 
disrupt  our  campuses  to  deny  the  great 
majority  of  the  student  body  the  right 
to  continue  their  education. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  very  sensitive 
and  difficult  issue  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  agreement  on  the  part  of  nearly  every 
Member  of  this  body  on  both  sides  and 
that  is  that  all  of  us  are  very  deeply  op- 
posed to  violence. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quirj'? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  I  am  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  next 
order  of  business  will  be  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendment  on  busing  which  I 
presume  will  take  some  time,  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  matter  pend- 
ing is  the  Cohelan  amendment  to  sec- 
tions 408  and  409  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  an 
abundance  of  caution.  I  accept  that. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
saying  that  I  think  there  are  two  matters 
on  which  all  of  us  are  agreed,  whatever 
their  party,  or  whatever  their  views  on 
this  matter:  First,  we  are  all  profoundly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  violence  on  or  off 
the  American  college  campus;  second,  we 
are  all  opposed  to  passing  legislation  that 
is  counterproductive  in  terms  of  resolving 
the  problem  of  campus  disorders:  that  is, 
legislation  that  causes  more  trouble  than 
it  solves. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment and  not  really  use  my  own  words 
so  much  as  those  of  a  number  of  others 
because  some  Members  have  expressed 
surprise  during  this  debate  that  there 
could  be  some  of  us  in  this  body  who 
may  have  reservations  about  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

For  example.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  our  country  is  the 
Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  CSC, 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  my  district,  and  I  have  great 
confidence  in  his  judgment  on  these 
matters. 

I  have  discussed  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion with  Father  Hesburgh  on  many  oc- 
casions. He  is  strongly  opposed  to  insti- 
tutional cutoffs,  which  we  have  already 
defeated.  He  is  also  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  kind  of  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  to 
students  that  we  are  now  discussing. 


Not  long  ago  here  in  Washington 
Father  Hesburgh  appeared  on  the  Evans- 
Novak  television  program,  and  he  said: 

I  sua  think  that  the  universities  ought  to 
control  themselves.  The  day  that  people  start 
controlling  them  In  this  aspect  they  will 
begin  to  control  them  in  other  aspects,  and 
the  day  that  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of 
the  university  Is  abridged  that  day,  I  think. 
Is  the  end  of  the  university  as  we  have  known 
it.  because  the  university  has  to  be  a  critical 
force  In  society — 

Father  Hesburgh  went  on  to  say: 
I  tliink  you  would  have  to  say  In  all 
honesty  there  is  a  rebirth  of  a  kind  of  re- 
pression of  the  university  or  outside  forces 
pressing  In  upon  it  to  control  it.  and  I  think 
this  is  a  sad  thing  to  happen. 

Now,  let  me  turn,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  James  E. 
AH'-,  who  was  appointed  by  Pi-esident 
Nixon,  and  who  was  asked  earlier  this 
year  for  his  comments  on  "the  rash  of 
proposals"  in  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  for  legislation  against  cam- 
pus dissidents.  Commissioner  Allen  was 
asked  whether  such  legislr'ion  would  be 
effective  in  curbii-i  disruption  and  this  is 
how  President  Nixon's  chief  education 
oflQcer  replied: 

I  can  appreciate  and  understand  the  con- 
cern that  Congrefes  and  the  legislatures  have 
over  the  disruption  of  violence  which  has 
been  taking  place  on  campus.  But  I  simply 
do  not  believe  that  punitive,  negative  legis- 
lation can  solve  the  problem. 

Generally.  I  think  there  are  enough  laws 
already  available  to  us  for  handling  those 
few  students  who  have  violated  the  laws  of 
the  universities  and  of  society. 

Let  me  then  turn,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
another  outstanding  American.  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower.  Surely  no  one  would 
say  that  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  wants 
to  condone  violence  or  radical  extremism, 
but  listen  to  what  Dr.  Eisenhower  said, 
speaking  for  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, of  which  he  is  the  chairman.  He 
said: 

If  aid  is  withdrawn  from  even  a  few  stu- 
dents in  a  manner  that  the  campus  views  as 
unjust,  the  result  may  be  to  radicalize  a 
much  larger  number  by  convincing  them 
that  existing  governmental  institutions  are 
as   inhumane  as  the  revolutionaries  claim. 

Let  me  finally  cite,  Mr.  Chairman,  an- 
other man  who  I  think  would  not  be 
said  to  be  in  the  camp  of  the  radical 
extremists,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Finch.  Said 
Secretary  Finch,  one  of  President  Nixon's 
Cabinet,  earlier  this  month : 

In  every  State  there  are  laws  adequate  to 
curb  disruption  and  punish  rtolence.  Im- 
plementation of  these  laws  is  a  local  respon- 
sibility— and  if  the  concept  of  federalism 
means  anything  at  all.  so  it  must  remain. 

Mr.  Finch  went  on  to  say.  and  I  am 
quoting  his  July  17,  1969.  speech  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that — 

Techniques  of  repressive  Federal  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  each  local  campus  vio- 
late the  most  deep-rooted,  the  moet  honored 
traditions  of  American  education  and  would. 
In  the  end  destroy  Its  essential  nature. 


We  do  not  want  a  monotonous  and  mono- 
lithic Imposed  unity  in  which  all  our  educa- 
tional institutions  conform  to  a  Federal  code 
of  conduct,  to  a  stlflng  Federal  Intervention. 
To  advocate  such  intervention,  In  my  view. 
Is  a  form  of  radical  extremism. 

And  I  have  been  quoting  Secretary 
Finch,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  cited  all  of  these 
authorities  because  I  cannot  seriously  be- 
lieve that  any  responsible  person  in  this 
body  wants  to  stand  up  and  say  that 
Father  Hesbmgh,  Commissioner  Allen. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  or  Secretary  Finch 
want  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Black 
Panthers  or  the  SDS.  I  hope  we  do  not 
pass  a  measure  which  would  do  so.  This 
amendment  will. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  lise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  fully  intended  to 
offer  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  this 
appropriation  bill.  But  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  and.  therefore,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

First.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  because  I  think 
the  introduction  of  my  legislation  several 
months  ago,  back  in  April,  and  the  sub- 
sequent hearings  on  that  legislation  and 
others  the  publicity  and  debate  on  them 
have  served  a  great  purpose  insofar  as  it 
has  encouraged  some  institutions  to  see 
the  light  and  some  college  administra- 
tors to  go  ahead  and  endeavor  to  put 
their  hou^e  in  order.  My  legulation  and 
the  hearings  have  already  acomplished 
much,  and  others  need  more  encourage- 
ment to  do  that  which  they  shauld  do 
without  Federal  urging. 

This  amendment  today  is  just  another 
step  to  persuade  those  college  adminis- 
trators who  have  failed  to  put  their 
house  in  order  to  see  the  light  and  to  po 
ahead  and  restore  law  and  order  and 
consequently  save  academic  freedom.  It 
will  convince  them  that  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  their  schools  will  best 
serve  the  public  interest  and  provide 
those  earnest  students  who  truly  seek 
an  education  the  proper  atmosphere  in 
which  to  pursue  their  studies. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  public  is  fed 
up  with  having  their  tax  dollars  wasted 
by  the  destruction  of  college  facilities. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  how  some 
parts  of  the  public  feel  about  it.  I  polled 
my  congressional  district  relative  to  this 
question  of  student  violence  and  cam- 
pus disorders. 

My  staff  is  now  in  the  process  of  tabu- 
lating those  polls.  To  date  we  have 
tabulated  2.100  replies.  Of  those  persons 
answering  the  poll,  over  1.800  say  they 
support  the  effort  to  withhold  Federal 
funds  from  colleges  and  educational  in- 
stitutions who  have  permitted  riots  and 
disorders  on  their  campuses  while  only 
300  said  that  they  opposed  it. 

So  there  is  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment among  the  public  to  try  to  halt  the 
violence  and  the  destruction  that  has 
been  all  too  prevalent  on  our  campuses. 
There  is  overwhelming  sentiment  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  those  who  truly  seek 
the  advantages  of  a  college  degree. 
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We  have  heard  this  argument  that  the 
students  are  concerned  about  the  world 
and  they  are  concerned  about  our  pri- 
orities and  about  the  ghetto  problems  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  and  that  is  why  they 
have  resorted  to  violence.  This  is  an 
effort  to  condone  the  violence  and  de- 
struction and  justify  the  acts  because 
the  students  are  concerned.  Well,  this 
is  an  irresponsible  approach  to  take.  All 
this  does  is  to  serve  to  encourage  further 
violence  and  destruction. 

We  are  all  concerned — there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  is  not  concerned  with  these 
problems,  but  that  does  not  justify  our 
resorting  to  violence.  That  does  not  re- 
solve the  problem. 

There  are  many  things  this  Congress 
does  that  I  do  not  approve,  but  that 
does  not  give  me  the  right  to  bum  the 
Capitol  or  talce  over  the  Speaker's  oflBce 
and  deny  him  access  thereto. 

Violence  and  destruction  of  property 
is  not  to  be  condoned  under  any  circum- 
stences  and  least  of  all  in  the  academic 
society  wliere  people  are  supposed  to  be 
above  normal  intellect. 

To  explain  it  away  and  to  condone  and 
to  encourase  further  violence  by  saying 
students  are  concerned  with  our  situa- 
tion in  the  country  today  is  to  do  a  dis- 
service not  only  to  academic  freedom, 
the  students,  and  higher  education,  but 
to  this  Nation  as  well. 

The  essence  of  a  liberal  civilization  is 
belief  in  due  process.  It  is  the  belief  in 
the  importance  of  rational  consideration 
and  the  evaluation  of  facts  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  a  just  conclusion.  The  proc- 
ess by  which  we  reach  conclusions  is  far 
more  important  than  the  conclusion 
itself. 

So  let  us  bring  to  a  halt  this  denial  of 
due  process,  oihen^'ise  our  liberal  civili- 
zation will  be  destroyed. 

Let  us  restore  law  and  order  to  the  aca- 
demic world  and  put  those  who  would 
destroy  academic  freedom  on  notice  that 
their  destructive  actions  will  be  no  longer 
tolerated. 

Adopt  this  amendment  and  serve  fur- 
ther notice  on  tlie  academic  administra- 
tors that  they  have  yet  some  distance  to 
go  before  they  have  their  house  in  order. 
Let  us  protect  the  rights  of  the  great 
majority  of  students  who  have  the  right 
to  pursue  their  education  in  an  atmos- 
pliere  conducive  to  academic  freedom 
and  learning. 

Let  us  insure  that  the  taxpayers  who 
have  an  interest  in  this  issue  are  pro- 
tected. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Sikes 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Smith 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Eientleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  responses  to  a 
questionnaire.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  be  kind  enough  to  read  the 
specific  question  to  which  that  response 
was  received? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  I  have  it  in  my 
file. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site niunber  of  words. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  in  30  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

P.\BLIAMENTART    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  was 
seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  was,  of  course,  very  dis- 
courteous. I  do  not  include  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  in  the  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  minutes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey asks  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  2  minutes,  notwithstanding  the  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  2  minutes 
come  out  of  the  30  minutes  or  be  in 
addition  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  answer  to  the 
question  propoimded,  it  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  addition  to  the 
30  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  addition  to  the 
30  minutes.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  was  on  his  feet  seeking  recogni- 
tion, and  the  Chair  was  about  to  rec- 
ognize him. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
would  that  same  permission  apply  to 
others  who  were  on  their  feet  at  the  same 
time  seeking  recognition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  try- 
ing to  alternate  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  sides  in  recognizing  Members, 
and  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
majority  side. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback) 
has  been  standing  on  his  feet  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  had  been  recognized  by  the  Chair 
when  I  interrupted  him. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
2  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  he  finishes,  the 
Chair  will  announce  the  time  available 
for  those  who  were  standing  at  the  time 
the  motion  to  limit  debate  was  made. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  IlARSHA)  just  talked  of  responses  to 
a  questionnaire.  He  yielded  so  that  I 
could  ask  him  what  that  specific  ques- 
tion was.  The  gentleman  happens  not 
to  have  it  in  his  possession  now,  but  will 
put  it  in  the  Record.  It  seemed  to  me,  not 
having  seen  it,  that  the  question  was 
something  less  than  objective. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  I 
might  point  out  as  a  member  of  her 
subcommittee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  said 
"those  of  us  on  the  committee,"  tried 
to  arrive  at  a  solution.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  gentlewoman  was  in 
the  definite  minority  on  this  question 
within  her  subcommittee  and  was  in  the 
minority  on  the  full  committee.  There- 
fore, she  did  not  speak  for  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  or  for  a  majority 
of  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Brademas)  referred  to  the  stand  of  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  I  can  say  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  nimiber  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  my  district,  and  I  have 
had  some  responses  from  elsewhere,  that 
the  responses  have  shown  complete  and 
absolute  unanimity  from  the  university 
community  in  opposition  to  this  type 
of  amendment.  This  goes  for  the  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  and  for  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  my  State 
that  I  have  heard  from,  and  specifically 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Rutgers,  the 
State  University  of  New  Jersey,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  innumer- 
able others. 

One  talks  about  due  process,  and  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  make  ringing  speeches 
on  this  subject.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  200  Columbia  University  students 
were  not  prosecuted  by  the  university  of- 
ficials. Does  anyone  know  of  their  inno- 
cence or  guilt  or  has  anyone  given  them 
due  process?  And  does  anyone  know 
whether  each  and  every  one,  or  how 
many  of  those  violated  a  law  of  any 
sort?  No,  they  were  not  prosecuted  and 
tried,  and  yet  orators  here  seek  to  pro- 
nounce them  guilty.  We  are  not  going  to 
give  due  process  to  the  imiversity,  to  the 
students,  or  to  the  minority  of  those 
who  riot  and  cause  dissension.  I  am  as 
opposed  to  the  rioters  as  anyone,  but  by 
this  amendment  we  are  not  going  to 
give  them  due  process.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  in  private  imi- 
versity affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
appropriate,  of  course,  that  we  should 
give  earnest  consideration  to  amend- 
ments  to  that  part  of   this  bill— H.R. 
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13111 — which  would  restrict  or  prohibit 
loans  or  grants  to  students  and  faculty 
who  engage  in  violent  activities  on  the 
college  campuses,  or  who  threaten  such 
violence. 
Several  points  need  to  be  clarified. 
The  problem  of  student  unrest — in- 
cluding violence— is  not  simply  a  na- 
tional one.  Student  unrest  is  a  worldwide 
problem.  Student  riots  have  occurred  in 
the  nations  of  the  Western  free  world  as 
well  as  in  the  nations  of  the  Communist 
world.  The  excuses  for  student  disorders 
are  different  in  each  instance.  But  the 
student  actions  are  basically  the  same. 

The  greatest  violence  has  occurred  in 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  of  the 
Far  East. 

Students  in  Czechoslovakia  revolt 
against  Soviet  Communist  tyranny.  Arab 
students  revolt  because  of  their  displeas- 
ure with  the  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Chinese  students  appear  to  revolt 
both  for  and  against  Mao.  Japanese  stu- 
dents engage  in  violent  demonstrations 
over  the  i.ssue  of  Okinawa,  or  even  the 
docking  of  a  nuclear-propelled  vessel  in 
a  Japanese  port. 

It  is  both  simplistic  and  unrealistic  to 
say  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  sole 
cause  of  student  disorders  on  American 
campuses. 

Our  President  is  striving  earnestly  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable 
end.  We  all  want  that  war  to  end. 

But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  assume 
that  student  unrest  must  persist,  or  must 
be  excused  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  And 
it  would  be  an  exercise  in  wishful  think- 
ing to  assume  that  violence  and  disorders 
on  American  campuses  will  end  when 
the  war  ends. 

Conditions  within  our  colleges  and 
universities  must  recognize  the  need  for 
change.  At  the  same  time,  the  needed 
changes  should  occur  not  as  the  result 
of  violence,  but  by  virtue  of  reason,  per- 
suasion, and  impi-oved  communications 
between  students,  professors,  and  school 
administrators. 

In  considering  the  amendments  before 
the  Committee,  it  is  essential  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  . 
This  action  can  contribute  substantially 
to  restoring  an  atmosphere  of  order  and 
mutual  respect  from  which  improved 
conditions  on  our  college  campuses  can 
develop. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McClory 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Dellenback.) 

StrBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DEL- 
LENBACK TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  SIKES 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  substitute  amendment,  which  I 
will  explain  in  a  brief  sentence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Del- 
lenback to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
SiKcs:  On  page  55  after  line  8  Insert  the 
following: 

'Sec.  407.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  grant  to  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  that  Is  not  In  full  com- 
pliance with  Section  504  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968. 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary  of 
or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any  In- 
dividual applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by,  teaching  at.  or  doing  research 
at  an' Institution  of  higher  education  who 
has  engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after  August 
1.  1969.  which  was  of  a  serious  nature,  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  campus  disruption, 
and  involved  the  use  of  (or  the  assistance  to 
others  in  the  use  of)  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  or  the  seizure  of  property  under  the 
control  of  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
to  require  or  prevent  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain curriculum,  or  to  prevent  the  faculty, 
admlnlstratl''e  officials,  or  students  in  such 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies  at  such  institution." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  make  a  point  of  ord3'-  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  on 
the  ground  that  it  constitutes  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  contains  a  num- 
ber of  phrases  each  of  which  will  re- 
quire a  burden  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  certain  judgments  and  de- 
terminations. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  uses  language 
which  refers  to  conduct  that  is  "of  a 
serious  nature."  Who  is  to  decide,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  conduct  is  "of  a  serious 
nature"  or  is  not  "of  a  serious  nature"? 
His  amendment  contains  language 
which  says  that  the  conduct  must  have 
"contributed  to  a  substantial  campus 
disruption."  Who  defines  "disruption"? 
Who  defines  "substantial"?  Those  deter- 
minations will  be  burdens  imposed  upon 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Tlie  gentleman's  amendment  has  a 
phrase  referring  to  conduct  which  "in- 
volved the  use  of  force"  or  "the  threat 
of  force."  Once  again  these  phrases  re- 
quire determinations  which  must  be 
made  by  the  executive  branch. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  contains  the  phrase,  "to  re- 
quire or  prevent"  certain  kinds  of  action 
or  occurrences.  This  is  language  which 
clearly  involves  the  stipulation  of  a  pur- 
pose which  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  complained  of,  and  a  determina- 
tion must  thus  be  made  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  on  the  issue 
of  whether  such  conduct  was  indeed  in- 
tended "to  require  or  prevent"  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  curriculums  or  to  pre- 


vent the  faculty,  students,  or  adminis- 
trative officials  from  engaging  in  their 
duties  or  pursuing  their  studies. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  it  is  verj'  clear  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  constitutes  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  beUeve 
the  amendment  should  be  disallowed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  point  has  been  argued  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  HoLinELD). 
Then  it  is  obligatorj'  for  the  Chair  to 
rule,  if  the  gentleman  does  not  desire  to 
be  heard. 

The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  It  is  clear 
from  the  language  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  it  does  go  beyond  a 
negative  type  of  amendment  and  it  does 
impose  upon  officials  certain  duties  of 
determination  and  judgment  which  aie 
legislative  and  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
on  an  anpropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.    DELLENBACK.    Mr.    Chairman, 
may  I  then  speak  briefly  at  this  time 
on  the  amendments  before  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  attempted  in  my  substitute  to  correct 
what  otherwise  bids  fair  to  be  a  serious 
error  bv  this  Hou.se. 

If  one  reads  carefully  the  language 
now  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  SncES)  as  amended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  there 
is  no  requirement  whatsoever  that  there 
be  a  campus  disruption.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement whatsoever  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  action  taking  place. 

If  one  youngster  should  stand  up  and 
say  to  another.  "If  you  go  into  that 
classroom  I  will  hit  you,"  and  there  is 
no  campus  disruption  beyond  that,  it 
would  be  in  violation  of  this  language. 
My  proposal  was  an  attempt  to  say 
that  there  must  at  least  be  a  campus 
disruption  before  the  provision  comes 
into  play,  that  there  must  be  a  serious 
action  before  the  pro\'ision  comes  into 
play.  However  seriously  we  may  feel 
about  taking  action  against  campus  dis- 
ruption, we  certainly  should  not  say  that 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  every 
youngster  who  holds  the  coat  of  another 
person  who  uses  force  or  every  youngster 
who  threatens  to  use  even  mild  force 
liimself  against  somebody  else,  with 
nothing  beyond  that  whatsoever,  shall 
be  punished  by  mandatory  loss  of  all 
Federal  help,  and  that  this  provision 
be  considered  to  be  written  into  the  law  of 
the  land. 

It  is  with  real  reluctance  I  say  that,  if 
we  cannot  perfect  these  amendments,  if 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  this 
a  meaningful  amendment,  we  should  not 
today  vote  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr. 

ICHORD). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  I  am  tired,  very  tired,  in  one 
sense  of  hearing  over  and  over  again  in 
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the  Investigation  concerning  tlie  activi- 
ties of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety as  to  how  organizations  and  people 
seize  upon  real  or  alleged  ills  existing  in 
our  society  to  accomplish  ill-conceived  or 
illegal  purposes. 

The  conditions  giving  rise  to  campus 
unrest  which  have  exploded  into  campus 
violence,  the  flrebombings  of  buildings, 
the  seizure  jf  university  buildings  and 
the  holding  of  administrators  as  hostages 
are  indeed  complex  and  deepseated. 
These  conditions  are  not  confined 
to  the  university  campus  as  such.  Many 
of  the  conditions  extend  throughout  the 
society  at  large.  Time  does  not  permit  me 
to  delineate  or  discuss  in  detail  all  the 
causative  factors  of  campus  disorders, 
but  I  would  observe  in  passing  that  the 
primary  causes  are  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  our  concomitant  policies  of  selective 
service. 

Albeit,  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
justifiably  expressed  great  concern  over 
the  tremendous  increase  in  campus  dis- 
orders-over the  past  school  year.  You 
shoukt-be  concerned  because  I  gather 
from  expressions  of  opinions  coming 
from  all  sections  of  the  Nation,  your  con- 
stituents are  even  greater  concerned. 
They  are  siclc  and  tired  of  watching  a 
small  minority — a  very  minuscule  mi- 
nority of  students — deny  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  peacefully  and  quietly  per- 
sue  their  objective  of  obtaining  a  college 
education. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any 
hoiked  for  degree  of  accuracy  what  will 
happen  when  school  again  convenes  next 
fall.  Fortunately,  there  is  one  favorable 
development — more  and  more  adminis- 
trators appear  to  be  getting  their  "backs 
up."  This  growing  determination  to  give 
all  the  students  a  "square  deal"  should 
have  a  salutary  effect.  There  has  been 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  ad- 
ministrators to  use  the  disciplinary  tools 
of  expulsion  and  suspension  to  bring 
campus  disorders  under  control  and  this 
permissiveness  has  not  only  contributed 
to  the  intensity  of  the  disorders  but  has 
probably  contributed  to  the  disorders 
themselves. 

The  original  language  of  the  Smith 
amendment  was  based  upon  the  belief 
that  some  administrators  need  the  sober- 
ing effect  of  the  threat  of  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  order  to  stiffen  their  back- 
bones. There  is  validity  to  this  belief 
when  you  study  the  disciplinary  efforts 
of  former  President  Perkins  at  Cornell. 
However,  all  of  that  language  has  now 
been  stricken.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
force  any  administrator  to  do  anything. 
The  debate  against  the  amendment  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  wholly  irrelevant.  All 
the  amendment  says  is  that  Federal 
funds  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  person 
who  uses  force  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses therein  stated.  I  cannot  understand 
tlie  position  of  those  who  in  one  breath 
say  that  they  are  opposed  to  any  person 
receiving  Federal  funds  after  having 
disrupted  a  university  by  force  and 
violence  and  in  the  next  breath  oppose  a 
simple  declaration  that  no  such  funds 
shall  he  paid  to  such  students.  This 
amendment  involves  no  Federal  control. 
All  It  does  is  impose  reasonable  limita- 


tions upon  the  extension  of  Federal  aid. 
I  support  the  Smith  amendment,  al- 
though I  do  have  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  of 
bringing  campus  disorders  under  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ayres). 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  was  one  of  those  in  the  com- 
mittee who  was  very  disappointed  that 
our  committee  did  not  act.  Since  we  did 
not  act,  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  show 
our  intent  by  supporting  the  proposals 
before  the  committee  today. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN)  . 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  today  about 
bad  procedures  for  malclng  decisions  on 
campuses,  in  Government  bureaus,  and 
practically  everywhere  else. 

I  submit  that  the  procedure  we  are  fol- 
lowing here  may  itself  lack  something. 
For  example,  it  is  not  easy,  nor  neces- 
sarily sensible,  to  discuss  questions  that 
everyone  describes  as  vital  in  40  seconds. 
If  the  only  thing  that  Members  of  the 
House  wished  to  say  about  a  proposal  was 
that  they  favored  or  opposed  it,  they 
could  do  that  by  voting  yea  or  nay  on  a 
rollcall,  when  it  is  possible  to  have  a  roll- 
call.  But  that,  of  course,  is  not  what 
dialog,  discussion,  or  democratic  debate 
is  supposed  to  be. 

It  is  possible  that  some  Members  who 
rose  early  and  kept  rising  long  into  the 
day  in  an  effort  to  be  heard,  might  have 
something  of  interest  to  say — might  liave 
some  competence  to  discuss  this  matter 
out  of  experience,  might  add  to  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  House  by  their 
insights  and  points  of  view. 

How  sad  that  so  often  we  deny  our- 
selves the  opportunity  to  find  out  if  this 
is  in  fact  the  case.  It  might  be  worth 
meeting  an  hour  later  on  those  unusual 
occasions  when  legislative  business  in- 
trudes on  other  concerns.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  because 
I  am  opposed  to  murky  legislation  that 
makes  bad  law;  because  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Federal  Government  drifting  further 
toward  control  of  educational  institu- 
tions, because  it  is  at  best — that  is,  if 
it  is  not  enforced — misleading  and  incen- 
diary, and  at  worst — if  anyone,  it  is  not 
clear  who,  should  undertake  to  enforce 
it — capricious,  discriminatory,  and  un- 
fair. I  am  opposed  to  it.  finally,  precisely 
because  I  am  opposed  to  violence  and 
coercion  on  campuses. 

If  the  House  is  as  concerned  about 
violence  and  coercion  on  campuses  as 
some  of  today  s  oratory  suggests,  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  consider  sometime 
how  to  deal  with  that  problem  effectively. 
I  ti-ust  no  one  thinks  we  have  done  that 
this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Myers». 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  mentioned  the 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
Father  Hesburgh,  who  is  very  highly  re- 
spected, might  be  covered  by  this  and 
opposed  these  amendments.  Father  Hes- 
burgh has  enforced  all  of  the  laws  of 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  and  our  Nation, 
and  would  not  be  subject  to  anything  in 
this  bill.  As  I  understand  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  and  the  amend- 
ments to  it,  it  does  not  tell  the  admin- 
istration to  do  anything.  It  merely  says 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
not  going  to  support  universities  or  a 
student  at  a  university  involved  in  some 
of  the  disturbances  that  we  have  had  in 
our  universities  or  some  of  the  violence 
we  have  had  there. 

There  has  been  much  said  here  about 
the  children  of  our  Nation  being  under- 
privileged and  handicapped.  All  of  us 
feel  in  this  direction,  and  want  to  help, 
but  I  have  heard  very  little  about  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  who  pay  the 
bills  and  the  taxes  required  for  all  these 
programs.  They,  too,  are  certainly  un- 
derprivileged and  are  certainly  finan- 
cially handicapped.  It  is  about  time  that 
this  Congress  starts  thinking  about  the 
poor  taxpayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate 
this  afternoon  proves  the  old  axiom  that 
legislation  should  not  be  adopted  in  the 
midst  of  emotion.  Certainly  no  one  con- 
dones violence — on  or  off  the  campus — 
and  any  inference  to  the  contrary  is  un- 
warranted. However,  unrest  on  college 
campuses  reflects  deep  divisions  within 
our  own  society.  This  present  generation 
of  college  students  has  found  our  gener- 
ation wanting — unable  to  end  a  war 
which  they  consider  morally  wrong,  un- 
able to  end  an  inequitable  conscription 
system  which  drafts  them  to  risk  their 
lives  in  that  undeclared  war,  unable  to 
end  racism,  poverty,  and  hunger. 

Campus  discipline  is  the  province  of 
university  administrators.  It  cannot  be 
imposed  from  the  House  floor.  All  of  the 
punitive  and  repressive  legislation 
imaginable  will  not  resolve  the  under- 
lying causes  which  brought  about  the 
situation  with  which  this  amendment 
attempts  to  deal.  It  will  only  be  counter- 
productive. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  does  not 
provide  a  modicum  of  due  process — no 
hearing  procedures,  no  requirement  of 
either  a  criminal  conviction  or  discipli- 
nary' action.  Aid  could  be  cut  off  to  a  stu- 
dent without  a  finding  by  the  univer- 
sity's own  disciplinary  procedure  that  he 
had  been  in  violation  of  a  university  rule 
or  regulation. 

Unlike  the  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  last  year,  and  became  efifective  on 
October  12,  1968,  it  does  not  even  re- 
quire that  an  individual  be  convicted 
of  a  crime  involving  force  or  violence 
before  funds  must  be  cut  off  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  justification 
for  this  provision.  If  an  individual  has 
violated  a  rule  or  has  seriously  disrupted 
the  academic  community  which  the  uni- 
versity views  as  injurious  to  the  academic 
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environment,  the  university  already  has 
ample  power  to  discipline  that  individ- 
ual. If  that  indlvdual  was  expelled  or 
dismissed  from  employment,  funds  would 
cease  to  be  paid  in  any  event. 

Hence,  the  real  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment must  be  to  punish  students  who  are 
accused  of  violating  campus  rules  but 
who  have  not  been  excluded  from  the 
university  either  through  expulsion,  in 
the  case  of  a  student,  or  dismissal,  in 
the  case  of  a  faculty  member  or  other 
employee.  In  my  view,  it  is  entirely  in- 
appropriate to  use  financial  assistance 
as  a  punitive  measure,  for  it  penalizes 
only  those  who  require  scholarships  or 
other  assistance  in  order  to  attend  col- 
lege. The  practical  consequence  would  be 
to  discriminate  against  poor  students, 
and  especially  minority  students  who 
frequently  need  financial  aid  in  order 
to  pursue  their  educational  studies.  Such 
an  effect  would  not  only  he  unfair  and 
discriminatory  but  would  also  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  basic  purpose  of  Federal 
scholarship  and  loan  programs,  which 
is  to  provide  needy  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  college  education. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  discipline  rebellious  stu- 
dents. If  discipline  is  required,  that  func- 
tion must  be  performed  by  Individual  uni- 
versities and  colleges  according  to  spe- 
cific circumstances.  To  attempt  to  punish 
campus  demonstrators  by  requiring  that 
financial  assistance  be  withdrawn  is  an 
infringement  on  the  academic  freedom 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  and.  in 
any  event,  will  only  punish  poorer  stu- 
dents in  need  of  financial  aid. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  July  28  and  addressed  lo 
Members  of  the  House  by  Lawrence 
Speiser,  director  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union: 

Amebic  AN  Crvn.  Liberties  Union, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  28. 1969. 
Re  Students,  orderly  and  otherwise. 

Deab  Congressman:  There  ought  to  be  a 
law  I 

It  was  probably  during  the  First  Congress 
In  1787  that  the  notion  was  first  advanced 
that  the  cure  for  every  problem  besetting  this 
nation  was  the  passage  of  a  federal  law.  That 
idea  has  flourished.  The  more  widespread 
the  problem,  the  greater  the  political  pres- 
sures on  Congressmen  to  do  something — any- 
thing. 

And  yet,  there  are  times,  when  Congres- 
sional wisdom  dictates  Inaction — not  because 
the  problems  aren't  real  and  serious,  but 
because  the  "cure"  of  federal  legislation  is 
often  worse  than  the  "disease."  Such  is  the 
case,  we  believe,  regarding  student  disorders 
which  have  arisen  on  a  number  of  campuses 
throughout  the  country.  A  surprising  una- 
nimity against  federal  legislation  has  been 
voiced  by  many  national  officials,  as  well  as 
university  officials,  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  problem  in  depth. 

Last  month,  twenty-two  Republican  Con- 
gressmen completed  an  intensive  study  of 
our  nation's  campuses.  A  report  submitted  to 
the  House  by  Congressman  W.  E.  Brock  (R- 
Tenn.)  summarized  their  findings.  They 
viewed  every  conceivable  stage  of  campus 
disorders,  and  their  report  Includes  a  de- 
tailed "anatomy  of  a  conflict."  Their  first 
recommendation  was  directly  to  the  point: 
"No  repressive  legislation  ...  In  our  opin- 
ion the  fundamental  responsibility  for  order 
and  conduct  on  the  campus  lies  with  the 
university  community." 


All  high-ranking  administration  officials, 
Including  President  Nixon,  oppose  any  at- 
tempt by  the  federal  government  to  regu- 
late college  campuses.  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  addressed  hlmseU  specifically  to 
the  Inclusion  of  riders  on  appropriations 
bills  "which  would  cut  off  federal  funds  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  which  ex- 
perience campus  disorders,  or  would  require 
them  to  develop  certain  rules  of  behavior 
and  plans  to  control  conduct  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  assistance."  He  stated  that  any 
such  legislation  would  be,  "counterproduc- 
tive ....  The  federal  government  must  not 
be  placed  in  the  role  of  enforcer  or  overseer 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
students,  faculty,  and  university  employees." 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Robert  Finch  also  has  stated  that:  "To 
advocate  (federal)  intervention  (in  univer- 
sity affairs),  In  my  view,  is  a  form  of  radical 
extremism — fatal,  indeed,  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  free  and  pluralistic  society." 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  every  ap- 
propriations bill  Is  being  threatened  with 
riders  designed  to  punish  students,  faculty 
and  even  entire  universities  for  any  dis- 
orders which  occur  on  campus. 

One  such  has  already  been  added  by  the 
House  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  State, 
Justice  and  Commerce  Departments. 

A  similar  one.  Section  407,  has  been  re- 
ported with  the  appropriations  bill  for  Labor 
and  HEW.  The  language  of  these  riders 
varies  slightly  but,  in  general,  they  provide: 

(1)  None  of  the  funds  can  be  used  for  any 
loans,  or  grants  to  students  or  to  pay  the 
salary  of  anyone  at  a  higher  educational 
institution  who,  after  October  12.  1968,  en- 
gaged in  "the  use  of  (or  the  assistance  to 
others  in  the  use  of)  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property"  or  pre- 
vented anyone  from  pursuing  their  studies 
or  duties. 

(2)  The  university  shall  flrst  have  "an  op- 
portunity to  initiate  or  complete  such  pro- 
ceedings as  It  deems  appropriate  but  which 
are  not  dilatory  to  determine  whether  such 
individual   was  Involved   in  such   conduct." 

(3)  No  funds  may  go  to  any  university  or 
college  unless  they  certify  to  HEW  at  quar- 
terly or  semester  intervals  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  this  provision. 

What's  wrong  with  these  riders? 

1.  They  are  discriminatory:  The  penalties 
only  afl'ect  those  who  receive  federal  aid.  or 
whose  salaries  are  paid  with  federal  funds. 
Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  this  provision  dis- 
criminates against  those  who  either  are  not 
wealthy  enough  to  go  without  federal  finan- 
cial support  or  who.  by  happenstance,  hold 
positions  which  are  funded  by  the  federal 
government.  This  means  that  an  individual 
who  may  only  peripherally  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  disorder  or  disruption  on  campus 
may  be  penalized  by  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  while  a  ringleader  who  did 
not  receive  federal  financial  aid  would  be 
untouched.  It  would  permit  the  anamolous 
situation  of  punishing  one  teaching  assist- 
ant or  faculty  member  but  not  another  even 
though  they  may  hold  similar  positions  and 
may  have  engaged  In  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  activity  during  a  campus  sit-in.  Those 
students  whose  parents  are  able  to  afford  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  will  not  be  de- 
terred one  whit  by  these  measures.  This  dis- 
tinction between  poor  and  rich  students  Is 
hardly  laudable,  and  indeed,  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  equal  protection,  and.  therefore,  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

2.  They  would  punish  the  Innocent  with 
the  guilty;  If  a  university  or  college  failed 
to  file  the  semesterly  or  quarterly  certifica- 
tions with  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  uhether 
there  had  ever  been  any  camjnis  disorders  or 
not,  its  funds  would  be  cut  off.  Campvis  dis- 
orders have  occurred  on  probably  IC:  of  all 
the  colleges  In  the  country.  Yet.  If  a  college, 
through  ignorance  or  Inefficiency  failed  to 


certify  that  It  was  In  compUance.  Its  federal 
funds  would  automatically  be  withheld. 

This  is  not  even  a  blunderbuss  approach — 
It's  simply  playing  bUndman's  bluff  with 
federal  funds. 

3.  Punishment  may  be  Imposed  without 
any  real  due  process:  These  riders  make  no 
provision  for  procedural  due  process.  In  fact, 
by  providing  that  the  limitations  on  appro- 
priations may  cxxiunence  after.  "...  the  ap- 
propriate InsUtuUon  of  higher  education  at 
which  such  conduct  occurred  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  fo  initiate  or  has  completed 
such  proceedings  as  it  deems  appropriate  .  . 
it  mav  be  Interpreted  to  cut  off  funds  even 
before  the  university  has  determined  whether 
the  alleged  violator  is.  In  fact,  guilty  of  the 
act  with  which  he  has  been  charged.  In  other 
words,  funds  would  be  cut  off.  if  the  univer- 
sity procedures  were  merely  dilatory. 

Even  if  the  proceedings  are  completed  be- 
fore funds  are  cut  off.  this  rider  does  not 
insure  that  those  proceedings  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  standards  of  due  process 
which  have  already  been  established.  It 
merely  provides  that  an  instituUcm  of  higher 
educaUon  may  use  whatever  procedures  "it 
deems  upproprlate."  This  may  mean  no  pro- 
ceedings at  all. 

It  is  clear  this  represents  the  most  serious 
threat  to  academic  freedom  university  and 
college  faculties  have  ever  faced.  Hard-won 
tenure  rights  with  clear  procedural  protec- 
tions are  literally  tossed  into  the  ash-can,  by 
this  provision  which  permits  the  withholding 
of  faculty  salaries  based  on  whatever  pro- 
cedures the  university  deems  appropriate. 

4.  Retroactive  punishment  is  clearly  In- 
valid: The  provision  cuts  off  funds  from  stu- 
dents or  faculty  members  who  engaged  In 
the  forbidden  activity  after  October  12.  1968. 
At  first  glance,  this  seems  to  tie  in  with  the 
riders  Congress  passed  last  year  to  both  the 
Higher  education  Bill  (PX.  90-575)  and  to 
the  appropriations  bills  for  Labor  and  HEW 
(P.L.  90-557)  aimed  at  student  rioters.  How- 
ever, both  of  those  provided  that  loss  of  funds 
should  not  occur  unless  there  was  a  criminal 
conviction  at  a  student. 

Now  these  current  proposals  would  cut  off 
funds  from  not  only  students,  but  also  fac- 
ulty (who  weren't  covered  last  year),  who 
have  engaged  in  the  prohibited  activity  since 
October  12,  1968 — even  if  no  conviction  or 
even  criminal  prosecution  occurred.  This  Is  so 
clearly  an  ex  post  facto  law.  that  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable Congress  would  enact  It. 

5.  These  measures  strike  a  blow  at  the  In- 
dependence of  universities  and  colleges:  The 
Issue  of  the  Independence  of  American  uni- 
versities Is  a  large  one.  Federal  intervention 
would  perhaps  be  tolerable  If  the  states  were 
Incapable  of  regulating  conduct  within  their 
borders  or  If  the  universities  were  without 
the  means  to  discipline  students.  Then  It 
could  be  said  that  a  federal  presence  to  in- 
sure order  was  necessitated  by  an  institu- 
tional failure  of  the  states  and  the  univer- 
sities. But  there  Is  not  even  arguably  such  a 
faUure  today.  Instead,  the  federal  govern- 
ment exercising  its  authority  through  its 
power  to  spend  would  be  intruding  upon 
these  Institutions  and  substituting  its  judg- 
ment for  theirs. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  role  the 
university  plays  under  these  current  pro- 
px>sals  is  to  determine  If  certain  conduct 
occurred.  No  discretion  is  left  to  an  institu- 
tion as  to  what  penalty  should  be  imposed. 
Even  If  a  university  determines  an  individ- 
ual should  only  be  given  a  reprimand  be- 
cause he  was  only  slightly  Involved  In  a 
campus  disorder— the  federal  government 
steps  in  with  its  absolute  ban  of  funds. 

The  conclusion  Is  inevitable  that  measures 
such  as  that  with  which  we  are  concerned 
today  are  extremely  unwise,  and  more  than 
that  symptomatic  of  something  that  could 
eat  away  at  the  heart  of  American  life  as  we 
have  known  it.  Professor  Charles  Reich  has 
Identified  precisely  the  nature  of  the  think- 
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Ing  which  underlies  these — "the  doctrine 
that  the  wealth  that  flows  from  government 
Is  held  by  Its  recipients  conditionally,  sub- 
ject to  confiscation  In  the  Interest  of  the 
paramount  state."  He  rightly  compares  this 
thinking  to  that  which  sustained  feudal  so- 
ciety where  the  two  principal  attributes  of 
property  were  that  It  flowed  from  the  sov- 
ereign and  resided  In  the  person  to  whom  It 
was  given  so  long  as  It  pleased  the  sovereign. 
Congress  can  follow  this  path  backward 
toward  our  feudal  past,  and  Impose  upon  all 
federal  spending  provisions  which  cause  a 
forfeiture  by  the  recipient  If  he  falls  to  live 
up  to  standards  set  by  Congress.  It  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  reject  such  an  approach  and 
determine  that  the  Institutions  of  this  coun- 
try will  remain  free  and  Independent  de- 
spite their  reliance  upon  some  measure  of 
federal  assistance.  The  proper  choice  Is  clear. 

Many  years  ago,  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote 
some  wise  words: 

"Nothing  Is  more  common  than  for  a  free 
people,  in  time  of  heat  and  violence  to 
gratify  momentary  passions,  by  letting  Into 
the  government  principles  and  procedures 
which  afterwards  prove  fatal  to  themselves." 

He  could  very  well  have  been  talking  about 
thes«  proposed  student  disorder  riders.  Last 
year  Congress  passed  five  such  measures.  It 
Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  Speiser. 

Director. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments  of  Mr. 
SiKES  and  Mr.  Smith.  The  testimony  and 
the  statements  provided  by  the  admin- 
istration through  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell.  Secretary  Robert  Finch,  of 
HEW,  and  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW,  more  than 
support  the  position  that  additional  laws 
are  not  necessary  to  deal  with  violence 
by  students  on  or  off  the  campus.  The 
laws  are  already  there.  And  the  college 
administrations  which  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period  of  student  disruption  were 
caught  unawares  and  floundered  in  their 
handling  of  the  problem,  now  through 
harsh  experience  are  ready  to  deal  with 
those  who  violate  those  laws. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
today  have  attacked  those  whom  they 
call  "revolutionaries"  as  though  that 
were  an  epithet.  I  am  proud  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries in  our  history,  those  who  seek 
to  change  society  so  as  to  make  it  more 
just,  those  who  have  a  social  conscience 
and  see  all  about  them  hunger,  poverty, 
immorality,  war,  and  venality  in  the  very 
highest  places  of  this  country,  and  wish 
to  change  that.  One  can  be  a  revolu- 
tionary and  not  engage  in  or  support  vio- 
lence. Indeed  it  is  admittedly  only  a  small 
number  of  students  who  have  engaged 
in  illegal  acts.  Those  students  are  being 


dealt  with  by  the  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versities who  are  suspending  and  ex- 
pelling. For  this  Congress  to  indicate  its 
contempt  for  change  in  our  society,  a 
change  peacefully  sought  by  the  over- 
whelming number  of  students  today,  can 
only  radicalize  the  vast  majority  of  those 
students  whose  goals  are  my  goals  and 
I  think  the  goals  of  most  if  not  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

Federal  legislation  should  not  be  em- 
ployed to  repress  and  to  chill  lawful  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  students.  All  of 
us  condemn  violence  but  our  authority 
to  do  so  should  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  we  are  willing  to  change  and  renew 
our  society  and  its  institutions  without 
the  prod  of  violence. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  object. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  section  407  of  the 
bill  and  all  the  amendments  under  con- 
sideration. I  do  so  not  only  because  of 
the  unanimous  opposition  of  distin- 
guished educators  in  my  district  and 
State,  but  because  of  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  highest  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  the  Nation's 
relevant  laws:  Secretary  Finch,  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  and  the  President  him- 
self. 

During  the  last  presidential  campaign, 
the  issue  of  law  and  order  and  how  to 
attain  it  was  topmost  in  everyone's  mind. 
On  this  vital  issue,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  the  Nation  placed  its  con- 
fidence in  the  man  it  elected  President. 
Surely  the  message  to  each  one  of  us 
which  is  implicit  In  this  supreme  expres- 
sion of  confidence  was  to  listen  to  this 
man  on  this  subject.  Accordingly,  when 
any  proposed  legislation  concerns  itself 
with  the  preservation  of  law,  order,  and 
domestic  tranquillity.  I  do  indeed  listen 
to  our  President.  And  he  has  clearly  in- 
dicated his  opposition  to  the  kind  of 
legislation  we  are  considering  at  the  mo- 
ment. His  very  clear  opposition  was  con- 
veyed by  the  public  letter  of  July  17, 
1969,  addressed  to  Senator  Dirksen  and 
Minority  Leader  Ford,  and  signed  by 
Secretary  Finch  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell.  The  fuU  text  of  the  letter  has 
been  reported. 

But  to  summarize,  the  letter  antici- 
pates possible  efforts  in  Congress  to  cut 
off  Federal  funds  to  universities  which 
experience  campus  disorder  or  which 
would  not  take  sufficient  steps  to  control 
it.  The  letter  recognizes  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  Congress  in  this  area,  but 
states: 

In  o\ir  studied  Judgment,  however,  such 
legislation  would  be  counter  productive,  and 
would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  relationship 
between  the  academic  community  and  the 
Federal  Government  which  has  been  of  such 
inestimable  benefit  to  our  society.  We 
strongly  feel  that  the  threatened  cutoff  of 
Institutional  funds  Is  an  entirely  inappro- 
priate way  of  dealing  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem .  .  . 


We  are  actively  studying  ways  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  might  construc- 
tively assist  institutions  and  protect  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  pursue  their  edu- 
cation without  disruption. 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  send  you 
these  views  with  the  hope  that  you  will  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  your  colleagues, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  Administration's  position  In  case  such 
legislation  Is  offered  In  the  House. 

Now  that  "such  legislation"  has  been 
offered,  I  do  call  these  views  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  suggest  that  we  should  not  wish  to  en- 
counter at  some  future  time  the  charge 
that  we  enacted  legislation  that  was 
counterproductive,  and  did  in  fact  jeop- 
ardize satisfactory  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  academic 
community. 

It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  this 
House  should  support  the  President  and 
reject  these  proposals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

RiEGLE) . 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  rise 
with  some  reluctance  to  oppose  the  Smith 
amendment.  I  believe  that  cutting  off 
funds  to  students  who  contribute  to  a 
substantial  disruption  is  appropriate  but, 
I  concur  with  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenback)  that  the  language  be- 
fore us  is  mischievous.  I  think  it  is  vague 
and  open  to  serious  question.  Better  we 
not  act  at  all  than  to  act  hastily  or  out  of 
emotion.  That  would  happen  were  we  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  amendment. 
Thus  I  shall  oppose  the  Smith  amend- 
ment in  the  belief  that  we  will  be  harm- 
ing the  cause  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  of  this  Nation.  It  is  imfortu- 
nate  that  Mr.  Dellenback's  perfecting 
language  was  ruled  not  germane  since 
with  those  changes  I  would  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday's  morning 
newspapers  indicate  that  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  of  California,  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  urging  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  take  legislative  action 
to  cut  off  funds  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  experience  student  dis- 
orders. I  feel  that  his  words  should  be 
heard  by  all  my  colleagues  in  this  House. 
Governor  Reagan  said  yesterday: 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  withdraw  funds 
from  Institutions  without  punishing  the  in- 
nocent. 

It  is  precisely  this  indiscriminate  pun- 
ishment of  innocent  students  and  faculty 
members,  as  well  as  those  guilty  of  trou- 
blemaking,  that  makes  the  institutional 
cutoff  provisions  contained  in  section  407 
unacceptable.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Chair  upheld  the  point  of  order  on  this 
section. 

I  feel  that  going  that  additional  step — 
threatening  to  cut  off  all  Federal  assist- 
ance to  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion— smacks  not  a  little  of  "overkill." 
Many  colleges  and  universities,  already 
greatly  in  need  of  funds  to  meet  the 
spiraling    costs   of   providing   a   higher 
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education,  are  significantly  dependent 
upon  Federal  aid  to  meet  the  costs  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid,  construction  pro- 
grams, research,  and  instruction.  Denial 
of  such  funds  to  an  institution  would 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  SDS, 
which  wants  to  close  our  colleges,  not  re- 
form them. 

All  legislation  to  cut  off  Federal  aid 
to   universities   which   experience   diffi- 
culties is  based  on  incomplete  informa- 
tion about  the  situation  on  campuses.  In 
the  past  we  have  complacently  assumed 
that  the  malaise  is  not  widespread.  That 
we  are  faced  with  a  handful  of  revolu- 
tionaries who  create  disorder,  but  that 
99  percent  of   the   student   bodies   are 
"members  of  the  silent  majority"  who  do 
not  share  the  concerns  or  sympathize 
with  some  of  the  goals  of  the  SDS.  Such 
a  picture  is  an  oversimplification  of  the 
composition    of    student    opinion.    On 
campus    after    campus,    the    so-called 
silent  majority  is  a  myth.  The  disaffec- 
tion and  alienation  which  one  finds  in 
student    revolutionaries    is    widespread 
throughout  many  student  bodies.  Vast 
numbers   of   bright,    dedicated,    sincere 
students  are  just  as  deeply  disturbed  as 
the  so-called  revolutionaries,  the  differ- 
ence is  that  they  are  not  yet  violent.  They 
have  not  yet  rejected  completely  the  view 
that  they  should  not  resort  to  violence. 
Any  long-range  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem have  to  be  based  upon  a  realistic  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  malaise  and  the 
expected  reaction  of  the  concerned  stu- 
dents who  are  not  yet  revolutionaries.  I 
would  predict,  on  the  basis  of  my  experi- 
ence,   and    without    qualification    that 
legislation  such  as  that  which  was  con- 
tained in  section  407  of  this  will  increase 
the  number  of  revolutionaries  and  com- 
pound the  problems  for  each  university. 
In  effect  we  are  telling  the  administra- 
tor to  shape  up  and  solve  your  problems — 
if  you  don't  we  will  see  to  it  that  your 
position  is  made  untenable  by  cutting  off 
youi'  funding  and  proving  to  the  rest  of 
the  students  that  SDS  has  been  right 
all  along. 

Students  will  not  be  coerced — they  will 
not  be  cowed  by  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment or  the  application  of  overwhelming 
force.  When  we  seek  to  cut  off  funds  to 
universities  who  prove  incapable  of 
handling  their  problems,  we  only  confirm 
the  students'  opinions  of  our  motives. 
We  merely  provide  conclusive  evidence 
of  everything  the  SDS  has  been  telling 
them  about  the  "establishment." 

What  we  need  is  greater  under- 
standing on  their  part  and  on  ours.  As 
we  acll  out  the  National  Guard  to  restore 
order  on  a  campus  we  must  also  seek  to 
understand  their  concerns  and  to  restore 
their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  democracy. 
We  do  not  have  to  condone  violence  or 
capitulate  in  the  face  of  threatened 
violence.  But  neither  should  we  do  any- 
thing to  confirm  their  mistaken  views 
of  how  the  system  operates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation  in  its  July  1969 
convention  platform  said: 

We  urge  .  .  .  that  punitive  measures 
taken  .  .  .  not  punish  the  many  for  the  ac- 
tions of  a  few  by  cutting  off  funds  to  en- 
tire institutions. 


The  right  to  disagree — and  to  manifest  dis- 
agreement— which  the  Constitution  allows 
to  the  Individual  .  .  .  does  not  authorize 
them  to  carry  on  their  campaign  of  educa- 
tion and  persuasion  at  the  expense  of  some- 
body else's  liberty  or  In  violation  of  some 
laws  whose  Independent  validity  Is  unques- 
tionable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  words  of  Erwin 
N.  Griswold,  former  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  now  Sohcitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  accurately 
portray  the  dangers  to  the  integrity  of 
our  educational  system  embodied  in  the 
ever-increasing  resort  to  violence  on  our 
college  campuses.  Griswold  added: 

violent  opposition  to  law — any  law — or 
forcible  disregard  of  another's  freedom  to 
disagree,  falls  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimate 
dissent  or  even  civil  disobedience  properly 
understood;  it  is  nothing  short  of  rebel- 
lion. 

We  are  indeed  faced  with  a  rebellion, 
and  the  alarming  developments  of  re- 
cent weeks  as  students  at  Cornell  have 
armed  themselves  in  the  course  of  pre- 
senting their  demands  to  the  univer- 
sity are  indicative  of  the  vast  potential 
for  destruction  inherent  in  the  use  of 
force  in  the  academic  community. 

President  Nixon  and  other  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  forthrightly 
called  upon  university  officials  to  stand 
firm  in  the  face  of  threatened  force, 
and  to  make  clear  their  determination 
to  preserve  our  universities.  It  is  vital 
to  the  long-run  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  our  higher  education  system 
be  preserved  and  that  its  integrity  be 
upheld  by  those  who  are  most  intimately 
involved  in  its  day-to-day  operations. 

Malcolm  Moos,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  has  pointed  out 
that  universities  themselves  contribute 
to  "the  destructive  notion  that  disrup- 
tion is  the  path  to  reform,  by  moving 
under  the  threat  of  chaos  and  doing 
business  as  usual  when  tensions  seem 
low."  Legitimate  demands  for  change 
will  not  be  satisfied  nor  will  meaningful 
reforms  be  implemented  through  capit- 
ulation to  those  who  resort  to  violence, 
any  more  than  they  will  be  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  others. 

But  it  is  essential  that  we  not  permit 
ourselves  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  irra- 
tionality which  seems  to  plague  so  many 
of  the  miUtant  student  groups.  We  must 
carefully  consider  their  objections  to  the 
present  educational  system,  because  they 
do  have  some  substance,  and  because 
numerous  individuals,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators included,  have  voiced  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pace  of  reform 
in  higher  education.  The  fact  that  the 
manner  in  which  demands  for  reform 
are  often  presented  is  reprehensible,  in 
no  way  lessens  oui-  responsibility  to  en- 
tertain those  suggestions  and  evaluate 
the  performance  of  our  universities.  It  is 
not  enough  to  express  abhorrence  at  the 
activities  of  those  morally  arrogant  in- 
dividuals who  would  destroy  one  of  the 
foremost  institutions  of  our  society,  to 
call  for  an  end  to  violence,  or  to  appeal 
to  the  rule  of  reason  and  rational  de- 
bate. In  all  too  many  instances,  such  dis- 
cussions are  not  properly  tempered  with 


an  awareness  that  aU  is  not  well  with 
the  academic  community. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Robert  Finch,  has  very  effective- 
ly articulated  the  need  for  the  univer- 
sities to  respond  to  legitimate  requests 
for  change.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Secretary  Finch  said: 

In  aU  truth,  many  academic  Institutions 
have  brought  much  (of  their  difficulties)  on 
themselves.  They  have  not  always  responded 
to  the  clear  need  of  any  viable  Institution 
for  constant  self-examination  and  self- 
renewal.  In  the  quest  lor  more  and  better 
research  grants,  they  have  not  always  at- 
tended to  their  primary  objectives  as  teach- 
ing institutions.  In  attempting  to  serve  many 
masters— government  and  Industry  among 
them— they  have  tended  to  serve  none  of 
them  well.  Now  they  are  faced  with  extremist 
attempts  to  Impose  a  new  orthodoxy,  and  the 
only  proper  agents  to  insure  bonafide  aca- 
demic pursuits  within  the  context  of  order 
lie  in  the  administration,  faculty,  governing 
boards  and  other  segments  of  the  university 
community  Itself. 


Many  areas  of  imiversity  activity  need 
to  be  seriously  questioned.  Some  of  the 
basic  assumptions  about  the  role  of  the 
university  of  society,  and  the  relation- 
ships between  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators need  to  be  reevaluated  in 
light  of  our  current  needs,  and  in  light 
of  the  enormous  changes  in  society  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  university  was  devised.  Is  the 
present  system  of  advancing  faculty  ac- 
cording  to   research   abilities   the  only 
alternative,   or  can  we  find   a  way   to 
equally    reward    those    who    emphasize 
teaching?  Rather  than  requiring  faculty 
members  to  teach  and  do  research  at  the 
same  time,  is  it  perhaps  possible  to  alter- 
nate their  responsibilities,  devoting  all 
of  their  energy  to  research  or  to  teach- 
ing at  different  stages  in  their  careers? 
Can  ways  be  found  to  channel  the  youth- 
ful  enthusiasm   and  the  concern  with 
social  problems  of  students  into  produc- 
tive work  outside  the  university?  Is  the 
present  administrative  structure  of  the 
university  characterized  by  intense  spe- 
cialization within  narrow  disciplines  the 
only  way  to  organize  an  academic  com- 
munity? What  has  been  the  impact  of 
Federal  funding  upon  the  relationships 
between  the  elements  of  the  universities? 
What  happens   to  the   student-teacher 
relationship  when  research  funds  go  di- 
rectly to  faculty  members  instead  of  to 
institutions? 

Many  of  these  are  questions  which  only 
the  academic  community  itself  can  an- 
swer—but the  fact  remains  that  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  undertake  any 
kind  of  in-depth  evaluation.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  vast  majority  of  students 
and  for  the  Nation,  both  radical  stu- 
dents and  unresponsive  and  vacillating 
faculty  have  only  encouraged  the  view 
that  violence  works:  and  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  at  which  non- 
academic  institutions  and  officials  will, 
of  necessity,  be  forced  to  intervene,  im- 
posing solutions  on  the  university.  The 
Nation  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  its  uni- 
versities are  destroyed — and  yet  no  solu- 
tion can  be  imposed  without  destroying 
the  principles  of  academic  freedom  upon 
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which  our  present  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  based. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  And  ways 
to  enhance  the  resolve  of  administrators 
and  faculty  to  withstand  force  and  the 
threat  of  force,  while  encouraging  them 
to  take  a  position  of  leadership  in  analyz- 
ing their  own  responsibilities  for  current 
difificulties  and  seeking  constructive 
changes  within  the  university.  There  are. 
presently  available,  numerous  legal  in- 
struments which  can  be  relied  upon  by 
university  administrators  to  control  out- 
breaks of  violence,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  permit  each  campus 
to  meet  the  challenge  in  its  own  way.  In 
addition  to  local  ordinances.  Congress 
passed  last  year,  legislation  which  au- 
thorized college  administrators  to  with- 
hold Federal  grants  and  loans  from  stu- 
dents convicted  of  disrupting  a  campus. 
The  previous  administration  did  not  use 
these  provisions,  but  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Finch  have  already  taken 
steprto  encourage  the  application  of 
these-  regulations,  thus  providing  one 
more  tool  to  aid  administrators  in  their 
efforts  to  control  violence. 

Ideally  the  solution  at  each  university 
should  be  limited  only  by  each  institu- 
tion's resources  and  imagination.  The 
only  way  to  bring  the  current  wave  of 
disorders  and  disruptions  to  an  end  is 
tlirough  the  development  of  firm  and 
imaginative  leadership  on  each  campus. 
If  faculty,  administrators,  and  moderate 
students  cannot  be  encouraged  to  fill  the 
vacumn.  then  nonacademic  institutions 
will  be  forced  to  act,  and  this  would  con- 
stitute nothing  less  than  a  national 
tragedj'. 

The  language  of  the  Smith  amendment 
attached  to  the  Sikes  amendment  is 
vague  and  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
Clearly,  better  language  is  required  if 
action  is  to  be  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Fountain  t . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  said  today  that  Father  Hesburgh, 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  Secretary  Finch 
and  Commissioner  Allen  are  all  against 
the  Sykes-Smith  amendments.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Thompson  ) 
said  there  was  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  university  administra- 
tors, including  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina — from  which  1 
graduated — that  all  are  opposed  to  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
neither  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  used  is  an  elected  public  official — 
certainly  not  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
elected  to  represent  the  taxpayers  of 
America  and  most  assuredly  they  have 
not  been  elected  to  represent  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

I  support  these  amendments  and  hope 
they  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Edmondson  » . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  Sikes-Smith  amendments, 
which  reaffirm  in  legal  and  reasonable 
terms  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
Federal  funds  shall  not  be  used  to  sub- 


sidize violence  and  illegal  use  of  force 
on  the  college  campus. 

As  I  imderstand  the  amendment,  it 
leaves  in  the  hands  of  college  authori- 
ties the  power  of  determination  of  eli- 
gibility with  reference  to  any  student, 
under  the  terms  of  the  law. 

It  does  make  very  clear  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  ori  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  milhons  of  Americans — the 
use  of  force,  or  the  threat  of  force,  or  the 
seizure  of  property  on  a  college  campus, 
to  prevent  students  or  faculty  from  the 
pursuit  of  studies  at  the  institution.  It 
makes  very  clear  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  students  or  faculty  found  by  the 
institution  to  be  engaging  in  such  illegal 
activity  should  not  be  provided  loans, 
grants  or  salaries  from  Federal  funds. 

Surely  this  is  a  conviction  shared  by 
the  great  majority  of  Americans.  I  urge 
the  approval  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Fulton  ) . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  glawl  to  report  to  the  House  that 
Mariner  6,  late  last  night,  passed  within 
2,100  miles  of  the  equatorial  zone  of  the 
planet  Mars. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration states  that  "the  pictures  are 
fantastic."  These  pictures  are  scheduled 
to  be  on  national  television  tonight  at 
8:30  p.m.  daylight  saving  time. 

The  other  unmaimed  capsule.  Mariner 
7.  is  closing  on  the  planet  Mars  from  a 
distance  of  1.500.000  miles.  Mariner  7  is 
expected  to  pass  within  2,100  miles  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  ice  cap  of  Mars. 
Last  night,  Wednesday  evening,  July 
30  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Cali- 
fornia lost  radio  contact  with  Mariner  7. 
This  loss  continued  until  commimicatlon 
was  reestablished  again  today.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  scientists  that  the  oossible 
cause  was  the  impact  of  a  micrometeor- 
ite  with  Mariner  7.  This  probably  turned 
the  capsule  and  the  anterma  enough  to 
cause  loss  of  "antenna  lock"  with  the 
ground  stations  in  commimication  with 
Mariner  7. 

The  present  schedule  announced  by 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab  is  that  the  pic- 
tures from  Mariner  7  will  begin  to  be  re- 
ceived by  JPL  at  12:59  a.m.,  Saturday 
morning,  August  2.  Of  course,  the  com- 
munication is  by  bits  in  computer  lan- 
guage that  contains  various  kinds  of  in- 
formation, so  the  computers  at  JPL  will 
have  to  sort  out  and  produce  the  pictures 
from  the  information  received.  TTie  daily 
papers,  radio,  and  television  stations 
should  be  watched  by  Members  and  their 
families  to  find  out  at  what  time  the  pic- 
tures will  be  released. 

These  are  certainly  interesting  times 
for  every  American,  as  well  as  all  world 
citizens.  The  U.S.  Government,  NASA, 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  making  the  Apollo  11  moon 
landing,  as  well  as  the  flights  of  Mariner 
6  and  Mariner  7  to  Mars  available  to  the 
public.  This  gives  us  all  the  feeling  of 
watching  history  as  it  is  being  made  by 
the  United  States  in  space  exploration. 

Someone  among  the  Members  has 
asked  me  what  happens  to  Mariner  6 


now  that  It  has  performed  so  brilliantly 
on  its  pass  within  2,100  miles  of  the  equi- 
torial  zone  of  Mars.  The  engines  have 
been  restarted  from  a  distance  of  59,- 
000,000  miles  giving  Mariner  6  a  kick  in 
the  apogee  so  that  Mariner  6  Is  now  en 
route  to  solar  orbit  and  will  finally,  by  the 
pull  of  the  sun's  gravity,  gradually  ap- 
proach the  Sim,  melting  and  vaporizing 
before  impact. 

Hearty  congratulations  again  to  NASA, 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab,  American  indus- 
try and  labor,  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians,  as  well  as  our  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers, who  are  making  this  brilliant  space 
record  possible. 

The  United  States  is  now,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  preeminent  in  space  and 
space  exploration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  GiAiMO ) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Sikes-Smith  amendment. 

I  would  say,  very  briefly  in  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me,  that  this  is  not  an  enforce - 
ment-of-the-law  amendment.  Enforcing 
of  the  law  must  be  conducted  by  law- 
enforcement  officials.  This  amendment  is 
merely  saying,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  we  will 
not  finance  the  tuition  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  of  radicals,  arsonists, 
anarchists,  and  others  who  would  destroy 
these  institutions. 

Certainly,  if  we  fail  to  act  in  this  Con- 
gress, we  will  be  giving  the  greatest  vote 
of  confidence  to  the  radical  elements  in 
our  colleges  and  imiversities.  We  will  be 
giving  them  a  license  to  bum,  loot,  and 
destroy  the  universities  which  is  their 
avowed  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  i  Mr. 
Edwards  >. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Sikes^,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  'Mr.  Smith),  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl  join  with 
me  in  this  support. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  body  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  the  cause  of  safe 
universities  and  good  education,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  this  with  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  DoRN) . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague.  Bob  Sikzs,  as 
amended  by  my  warm  colleague  and 
friend,  Neil  Smith,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  incredible, 
unbelievable,  and  even  ridiculous  if  this 
House  appropriated  money  for  gangsters, 
anarchists,  arsonists,  and  subversives  on 
the  campuses  who  are  sworn  to  over- 
throw our  great  and  incomparable  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  Should  this 
amendment  be  rejected,  this  House  in 
effect  would  be  subsidizing  these  hard- 
core trained  leaders  who  are  out  to  de- 
stroy higher  education  in  our  great  coun- 
try. I  could  not  think  of  a  more  truly 
American  approach  than  this  amend- 
ment. It  would  leave  the  final  decision 
of  whether  or  not  a  student  is  to  receive 


Federal  funds  from  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  entirely  up  to  the 
duly  constituted  college  or  university  au- 
thorities. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a 
so-called  student  who  comes  to  a  univer- 
sity or  college  and  attempts  or  does  burn 
down  the  coliseum,  ROTC  building,  li- 
brary, or  some  other  school  building, 
the  university  authorities  would  simply 
have  the  right  to  deny  him  funds  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  This  is  a  timely 
amendment.  It  Is  long  overdue  and  will 
restore  to  college  authorities  the  final 
decision  with  reference  to  the  activities 
of  those  who  are  out  to  destroy  the  aca- 
demic ccwnmunlty. 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  anarchist 
and  violent  revolutionaries  are  on  the 
campuses.  I  saw  one  at  one  university  3 
years  ago;  this  spring,  I  saw  him  at 
another  imiversity  a  thousand  miles 
away.  Always  the  pitch  is  the  same — 
burn  the  university,  burn  the  American 
flag  and  never  once  offer  a  positive, 
sane  program  to  promote  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted  and  that  it  be  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  order 
to  make  the  message  crystal  clear  to  the 
anarchists  and  subversives  on  the  cam- 
pus that  this  Congress  is  for  education 
and  not  out  to  destroy  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborni . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  two  debates 
today,  tills  one  we  are  considering  now 
on  campus  disorders,  and  the  other  was 
a  minidebate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  concerning  the  investigation  of 
race  riots  within  the  military. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
reaction  of  some  of  my  colleagues. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  for 
instance,  referred  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  violence  caused  by  them  in  a  way 
that  intimated  the  race  riots  that  occur 
today  might  be  justified  by  actions  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  the  past. 

Then  there  are  those  who  today  take 
the  floor,  premise  their  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  of  course  they  do  not  condone 
violence,  and  then  they  read  the  litany 
of  the  problems  we  have  facing  the  Na- 
tion as  a  possible  justification  for 
violence. 

These  people  should  realize  that  their 
attitudes  are  an  encouragement  to  the 
further  use  of  violence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers  I . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKES) ,  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith). 

The  American  people  are  tired  of 
violence  on  our  campuses. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  act 
against  those  who  would  destroy  aca- 
demic freedom  for  the  majority  of  law- 
abiding  serious  students.  By  restricting 
the  use  of  Federal-aid  fimds  to  those 
who  seek  only  to  disrupt,  and  tear  down, 
rather  than  build  for  a  better  America, 


we  answer  the  call  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  who  demand  action. 

No  rioter,  no  arsonist,  no  gun-carrying 
extortionist  has  the  slightest  right  to  a 
single  peimey  of  Federal  tax  funds. 

Congress  has  the  opportunity  today  to 
speak  for  the  taxp>ayers  of  this  Nation, 
and  for  the  students  who  strive  for  an 
education  In  an  environment  free  of 
threats  and  intimidation. 

I  strongly  support  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment and  the  Smith  amendment,  to  cut 
off  funds  to  anyone  who  engages  in 
violence  against  his  college  or  university, 
or  his  fellow  students. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  or  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Therefore  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr.  Hatha- 
way). 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 
The  proposed  action,  designed  to  dis- 
courage unrest  on  campuses  across  the 
Nation,  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  its  passage. 

The  use  of  force  on  college  campuses 
has  created  in  each  instance  complex 
and  difficult  challenges  to  men  of  good 
will,  administrators,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents alike.  Because  no  two  situations  are 
alike,  members  of  each  college  commu- 
nity must  be  left  to  face  those  challenges 
on  their  own,  calling  in  the  help  of  out- 
siders as  they  see  fit.  E^ach  well-pubU- 
cized  incident  of  student  unrest  has 
sparked  public  debate  about  the  fitness 
of  university  response.  But  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  all  decisions  made  in 
times  of  university  crises,  we  must  stand 
up  for  the  right  of  those  directly  in- 
volved to  make  those  decisions.  It  hardly 
makes  ser.se  that  those  of  us  completely 
removed  from  campus  events  should 
claim  greater  wisdom  for  dealing  with 
them  than  those  involved.  I  would  argue 
then  that  more  attempts  at  Federal 
intervention,  such  as  this  one  will  only 
make  it  more  difficult  for  each  university 
to  deal  with  its  crises  quickly  and  wisely. 

In  this  Nation  we  have  traditionally 
and  wisely  left  disciplinary  action  up  to 
local  control.  We  have  considered  those 
closest  to  the  problem  are  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  undjrstand  the  difficulty,  judge 
it  properly,  and  mete  out  appropriate 
punisiiment. 

Our  criminal  jurisprudence  is  replete 
with  manifestations  of  this  principle.  A 
criminal  is  tried  in  the  county  where  the 
crime  is  committed  and  by  local  jurors. 
In  our  doctrine  of  conflict  of  laws  one 
State  will  not  presume  to  enforce  the 
criminal  laws  of  another.  Yet  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Federal  Government  would 
take  jurisdiction  over  an  essentially  local 
matter  on  the  grounds  that  Federal 
money  is  involved.  But  if  we  follow  this 
basis  of  jiuisdiction  then  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
ciplinary matters  over  every  individual  in 
this  country  because  no  individual  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  some  Federal  benefit 
even  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  benefit 
imder  our  tax  laws.  If  we  follow  the  Fed- 


eral dollar  as  a  basis  of  jurisdiction  then 
we  can  deprive  States  of  highway  money 
unless  they  certify  that  they  have  certain 
traffic  laws  and  that  they  will  enforce 
them.  We  can  deprive  cities  of  Federal 
funds  unless  they  have  adequate  laws  to 
prevent  riots  and  enforce  those  laws  in 
accordance  with  some  Federal  standards, 
and  many  more  examples  could  be  cited 
whereby  if  we  follow  the  action  proposed 
in  this  and  other  student  unrest  amend- 
ments the  result  would  be  a  gigantic 
Federal  police  force.  In  contemplating 
this  action  to  stem  student  unrest  we  are 
in  effect  reverting  to  a  feudal  system 
whereby  the  sovereign  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  invoking  a  forefeiture  clause  in 
the  holding  by  recipients  of  Federal 
benefits  if  they  fail  to  live  up  to  stand- 
ards set  by  the  sovereign. 

This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cut- 
ting off  Federal  funds  from  school  dis- 
tricts which  do  not  comply  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  jurisdiction  and  it  would 
be  unwarrante(i  for  Federal  funds  to  be 
spent  for  purposes  that  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

I  can  see  no  sense  in  piling  punishment 
on  punishment.  And  I  can  see  no  sense 
in  Federal  intervention  in  campus  prob- 
lems so  profound  and  complex  that  they 
are  challenging  the  best  leadership  in 
the  Nation's  campuses:  I  doubt  that  sim- 
ple solutions  can  be  found  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  a  passage  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  spoken  many  years 
ago  which  seems  appropriate  today : 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  free 
people,  in  time  of  heat  and  violence  to  gratify 
momentary  passions,  by  letting  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment principles  and  procedures  which 
afterwards  prove  fatal  to  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiEJ . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  >  Mr.  Smith  • ,  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  <Mr.  Sikesj.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Sikes  amendment  is  going  to 
do  any  damage.  In  fact  it  will  not  do 
much  of  anything.  All  it  says  is  that  the 
universities  have  to  comply  with  the  law. 
They  certainly  will  do  that  since  they 
decide  whether  they  are  in  compliance 
not  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Now,  this  means  that  the  Congress  in- 
dicates to  the  universities  that  we  back 
Secretary  Finch,  not  Cohn.  because  Sec- 
retary Cohn  sent  letters  out  to  colleges 
and  universities  saying  that  the  law 
could  not  be  enforcecl  and  was  unwise,  so 
that  they  got  the  impression  they  might 
as  well  forget  about  the  law*: 

Secretary  Finch  said  the  institution 
should  enforce  the  law,  so  we  will  stand 
up  for  Finch  in  the  Sikes  amendment. 

So  far  as  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Smith  i 
is  concerned,  his  amendment  just  makes 
it  clear  that  if  any  student  engages  in 
such  activities  as  he  lists,  we  do  not  want 
to  fund  them  with  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  we  could  liave 
worked  out  better  language  if  the  bill 
had  come  out  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  We  should  have  worked  it 
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out  there,  but  we  were  denied  that  op- 
portunity by  a  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
pass  a  good  piece  of  legislation  governing 
the  use  of  money  appropriated  rather 
than  adding  language  as  a  limitation 
on  appropriations.  Since  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  failed,  I  think  we 
should  at  least  pass  this  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  doubly  clear  that  I  ^eel  the 
Smith  of  Iowa  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment adds  strength  and  substance  to  it. 
It  is  needed  and  I  endorse  the  Smith  of 
Iowa  amendment  and  shall  endorse  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  XLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the 
Cristopher  movement  which  adopted  the 
slogan  which  says : 

It  Is  better  to  light  one  little  candle  than 
to  stand  and  curse  the  darkness. 

And  it  is  my  intention  today  to  light 
that  one  little  candle  rather  than  stand 
and  curse  the  darkness  of  anarchy  and 
subversion. 

I  am  for  the  Sikes  amendment  and  the 
Smith  of  Iowa  amendment.  We  must 
give  our  college  professors  backing.  If  we 
just  sit  and  twiddle  our  thumbs  here  in 
Congress,  while  the  SDS  plots  and  plans 
disruptive  measures  in  our  schools,  not 
only  our  school  system  is  In  jeopardy,  but 
our  whole  society  will  go  down  the  drain, 
all  to  the  delight  of  our  enemies  around 
the  world. 

I  have  been  collecting  in  my  office  the 
clippings  concemmg  the  disruptive  and 
disgusting  so-called  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Never  has  there  been 
a  less  accurate  name  for  an  organization 
for  they  should  be  called  the  "Students 
for  a  Disruptive  Society."  Going  back  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
a  year  ago  they  worked  their  anarchist 
ways  attempting  to  destroy  the  conven- 
tion for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  choice  that  was 
made  of  a  nominee.  Now  w'ould  not  this 
Nation  not  be  in  just  dandy  shape  if  all 
of  us  decided  to  riot  every  time  our  Gov- 
ernment made  a  decision  we  did  not  like? 
Well,  the  absurdity  of  this  fanatic  or- 
ganization has  been  finally  and 
clearly  demonstrated — and  appropriately 
enough  in  the  same  Chicago  they  tried 
to  destroy — by  their  recent  meeting 
where  the  first  order  of  business  was  to 
bar  the  press  while  they  proceeded  with 
their  canabalistic  rites — the  Chmese- 
type  Communists  and  the  Russian-type 
Communists  and  the  American-type 
Communists  all  at  each  others  throats. 
Sometimes  when  I  look  out  my  office  win- 
dow at  the  Potomac  River  I  think  this 
would  be  a  fitting  place  to  heave  all  of 
them  for  at  least  if  they  did  not  drown 


they  might  come  out  clean  instead  of 
with  the  filthy  physical  and  philosophical 
stench  that  they  give  out  now. 

Of  course,  the  thing  that  really  sets  me 
off  is  the  fact  that  these  radicals  and 
rabble  rousers  are  such  a  minuscule  mi- 
nority of  today's  youth  and  yet  their 
weird  proclamations  and  bizarre  be- 
havior receives  so  much  attention  that 
one  would  think  they  are  speaking  for 
the  modem  generation.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages, however,  of  a  Congressman's 
position  is  that  he  gets  mail — loads  and 
loads  of  mail.  And  my  mail  runs  40  and  50 
to  1  each  time  I  lash  out  at  the  parasites 
of  American  society.  And  much  of  the 
mail  that  comes  in  dealing  with  the  law 
and  order  issue  comes  from  young  people 
who  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
antics  of  their  contemporaries.  And  many 
of  these  fine  young  Americans  are 
pointed  in  their  remarks  concerning  their 
dedication  to  their  Nation  and  flag  and 
their  genuine  anger  with  those  bearded 
scavengers  who  purport  to  speak  for  the 
modern  generation. 

To  the  average  American  reading  his 
newspaper  the  disgusting,  disruptive,  and 
deplorable  actions  by  the  SDS  must  al- 
most seem  to  be  representative  of  the 
student  bodies  on  our  campuses  today, 
and  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  point  of  fact  the  SDS  simply 
represents  a  minuscule  minority  dedi- 
cated to  total  disruption  of  the  educa- 
tional process  with  no  desire  to  reform 
our  society  but  a  Marxian-like  dedica- 
tion to  its  destruction. 

There  are  literally  millions  of  young 
Americans  in  high  school  and  college, 
who  have  a  total  aversion  to  the  actions 
of  the  SDS  and  who  want  to  demon- 
strate that  you  should  either  love  Amer- 
ica or  leave  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr. 
Steiger) . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  wish  to  state 
I  wholeheartedly  support  his  previous  re- 
marks and  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Dellenbackk  The  amend- 
ment before  us  is  vague  as  well  as  un- 
necessary. It  is  not  a  constructive  step  to 
help  college  administrations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  unnecessary  in  my  view 
and  in  the  view  of  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  adds  nothing  but  mischief  and  the 
potential  for  fui-ther  polarization,  to  our 
already  overcharged  university  scene. 

Our  body  has  expressed  itself  time  and 
time  again  as  opposed  to  violence  or 
threats  of  violence  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  public  or  private  in  the  pui-suit 
of  the  solution  of  social  ills. 

Our  university  administrators  have  be- 
come more  sophisticated  in  dealing  with 
the  violent  radical  left,  more  adept  in 
isolating  the  minute  splinter  of  violent 


disrupters  from  the  mainstream  campus 
adherents  of  peaceful  nonviolent  change 
and  overdue  "aggiornamento, "  more 
forthright  and  courageous  in  calling  in 
the  law  promptly,  when  necessary,  either 
through  the  police  presence,  the  local 
district  attorney,  or  the  injunction  power 
of  the  courts,  each  in  turn  where  appro- 
priate. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  seen  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  effectiveness 
and  dispatch  with  which  college  and  uni- 
versity administrators  have  managed  to 
contain  violent  disruption,  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  necessary  change 
and  reform.  Across  the  Nation  the  vast 
majority  of  students,  through  their 
elected  leaders,  are  being  "included  in"  in 
the  process  of  determining  the  direction 
and  pace  of  needed  change.  The  moder- 
ates are  being  given  effective  voice,  and 
the  violent  extremists  are  being  isolated, 
by  university  administrators  across  the 
land. 

Let  us  keep  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Congress,  and  executive 
branch  out  of  our  local  college  campuses. 
College  administrators,  the  local  police, 
the  local  courts,  and  local  prosecutors 
have  the  situation  increasingly  well  in 
hand. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  very  simply 
that  I  oppose  the  Smith-Sikes  amend- 
ment which  is  very  clearly  an  outrageous 
provision  to  cut  off  funds  to  certain  stu- 
dents. It  will  be  clearly  counterproduc- 
tive. At  a  time  when  colleges  are  improv- 
ing communications,  providing  for  ap- 
propriate student  governance  and  acting 
through  the  courts  where  necessary  to 
deal  with  disorder,  this  type  of  Federal 
legislation  is  not  only  wrong  but  it  would 
also  tend  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
real  extremists.  To  talk  of  the  threat  of 
force  or  the  use  of  force  is  to  use  perni- 
cious language  and  that  is  deplorable. 

I  strongly  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  form  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son*. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith*  because  it  does  not  represent  a 
broad-gaged  institutional  cutoff  but  in 
fact  and  in  reality  it  is  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  is  limited  to  those  individual 
students  who  are  engaged  in  a  course  of 
illegal  conduct. 

I  would  also  remind  the  House  that 
shortly  we  will  be  considering  the  sec- 
tions of  this  law  involving  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  cut  off  funds 
under  title  VI  from  people  who  violate 
the  law. 

I  believe  in  title  VI.  I  am  going  to 
support  amendments  that  would  preserve 
the  integrity  of  that  section  and,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  see  any  inconsistency  In 
asserting  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cut  off  funds  from  individuals 
who  break  the  law. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes tlie  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
McCloskky  > . 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Sikes  amendment  but  I  op- 
pose the  Smith  amendment. 

Section  504(a)  of  the  present  law 
penalizes  students  convicted  of  crime 
which  involves  the  use  of  force. 

Under  section  504(b)  we  penalize  stu- 
dents who  wilfully  refuse  to  obey  the 
lawful  regulations  of  a  university.  It  is 
easy  to  enforce  those  laws  and  to  provide 
due  process  in  determining  what  is  good 
conduct  and  w  hat  is  bad  conduct. 

But  when  we  add  language  here  which 
penalizes  conduct  involving  the  use  of 
force,  we  add  a  vagueness  to  the  law  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  provide  due  proc- 
ess and  it  is  going  to  injure  rather  than 
help  law  enforcement  on  the  campuses 
by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  urge  a  vote  against 
the  Smith  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
William  D.  Ford). 

Mr.  BR.'UDEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
only  want  to  comment  on  what  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  .-^aid  ear'ier  when  he  spoke  favor- 
ably of  the  actions  of  Father  Hesburgh 
in  enforcing  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
and  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  it  is  precisely  because  he  and  other 
university  presidents  around  the  country 
want  to  be  able  to  enforce  their  own  rules 
and  regulations  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  now  is  not  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Cohel\n). 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
enumerate  my  reasons  for  opposing  this 
amendment  as  one  who  represents  the 
best  miiversity  in  the  country,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  amendments  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  They  needlessly  pre-empt  the  au- 
thority of  local  police  to  deal  with  law- 
breakers free  from  Federal  considera- 
tions. 

Second.  They  impinge  mightily  on  pre- 
rogatives of  college  administrators  to 
handle  their  own  disciplinary  matters 
free  from  Federal  considerations. 

Third.  They  needlessly  interpose  the 
Federal  Government  in  academic  affairs. 
The  great  universities  ultimately  must 
solve  their  own  problems,  and  this  legis- 
lation will  not  help  them. 

This  amendment  is  a  mere  facade,  an 
attempt  to  treat  symptoms.  But  it  does 
nothing  to  help  meet  or  solve  the  serious 
underlying  social  causes,  the  gaps  ba- 
tween  rhetoric  and  action,  the  enormous 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
Government  to  meet  our  problems. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

ESCH.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us 
condones  acts  of  violence  or  Illegality  on 


a  college  campus  or  anywhere  else.  That 
is  not  the  Issue.  None  would  approve  the 
Indiscriminate  granting  of  amnesty  to 
those  guilty  of  violence  or  disruption,  on 
campuses,  or  anywhere  else.  But  that  is 
not  at  issue  here  either. 

What  concerns  us  now  Is  the  need  to 
make  a  proper  judgment  respecting  the 
character  of  congressional  response  to 
acts  of  violence.  If  we  intend  to  dis- 
courage violence  on  the  Nation's  cam- 
puses, we  caimot  do  so  by  cutting  aid  to 
institutions.  Such  an  act  would  encour- 
age those  who  are  bent  on  destroying  our 
institutions  of  higher  education,  because 
the  retribution  for  their  acts  of  violence 
would  be  felt  more  by  the  victims  than 
by  the  perpetrators  of  such  actions. 

Recently  I  had  called  to  my  attention 
a  letter  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  from  Wil- 
liam F.  Baxter,  an  eminent  professor  of 
law  at  Stanford  University.  Professor 
Baxter  describes  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  advocates  of  hardline 
opposition  to  the  student  radicals  at 
Stanford. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Professor  Baxter  warns  that 
while  only  about  1  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  can  be  described  as  hard- 
core revolutionaries,  they  nonetheless 
can  gather  more  supporters  quickly  as  a 
reaction  to  what  may  appear  to  be  re- 
pressive acts  by  Congress  or  local  au- 
thorities. He  anticipates  as  follows  the 
consequences  of  the  kind  of  antiriot 
legislation  that  is  included  in  the  com- 
mittee bill : 

The  government  can  weaken  most  univer- 
sities and  perhaps  destroy  some  by  taking 
away  financial  support;  but  It  will  not  suc- 
ceed In  maintaining  "peace  on  the  campus" 
by  that  technique  for  several  reasons.  First, 
withdrawal  of  funds  represents  no  threat 
to  the  radicals  who  cause  the  disruptions. 
On  the  contrary,  to  them  it  represents  a 
strong  Incentive;  for  total  divorce  and  com- 
plete aUenation  between  the  University  and 
the  Government  Is  one  of  their  primary  ob- 
jectives .  .  .  Insofar  as  it  withdrew  support 
for  sclentlflc  work  with  potential  military 
applications,  they  would  be  delighted;  and, 
finally,  since  protesting  students  and  faculty 
come  primarily  from  the  classic  and  hu- 
manities and  because  they  have  the  errone- 
ous impression  that  substantially  all  govern- 
ment aid  goes  to  the  social  and  physical 
sciences,  the  threat  would  not  seem  aimed 
at  them  In  any  event.  I  am  positive  that  this 
step  would  encourage  the  radicals,  and  I  am 
reasonably  confident  that  the  step  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  evolution  toward  respon- 
sibility among  the  faculty;  and  given  those 
facts,  no  Increase  in  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  those  of  us 
already  striving  to  maintain  order  will  be 
of  any  utility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  merely  provides  that  the 
money  appropriated  will  not  be  used  to 
support  presence  on  the  campuses  of  in- 
dividuals who  use  force  to  prevent  others 
from  enjoj-ing  academic  or  student 
freedom,  and  that  money  will  then  be 
available  for  some  other  student  who 
would  otherwise  be  imable  to  get  a  loan 
and  I  think  that  Is  the  very  least  we  can 
do. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate 
is  closed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikes >. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Brademas) 
there  w'ere — ayes  129,  noes  58. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes  )  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Sikes >  there 
were— ayes  162,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  i  cad. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  408.  No  i>art  of  the  funds  contained 
In  thU  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
student*,  the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or 
to  force  any  student  attending  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school  against  the  choice  of  his  cr 
her  parents  or  parent. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  On 
page  56.  strike  lines  16,  17.   18,   19,  and  20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cohelan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  objection  comes 
too  late. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
amendment  to  strike  section  408  and  my 
amendment  to  stiike  section  409  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia to  consider  amendments  to  sec- 
tions 408  and  409  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan;  On 
page  56.  strike  lines  16.  17.  18,   19,  and  20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  two 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  gentleman  fram  California  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  this 
time,  as  I  know  the  House  recognizes, 
this  is  somewhat  of  an  old  standard. 
Mr.  Whitten  and  I  have  gone  through 
this  ritual  now  at  least  three  times. 

I  come  before  the  Members  today  with 
pride  in  announcing  that  our  effort  to- 
day is  a  bipartisan  effort,  as  it  has  been 
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in  the  past,  and  henceforth  let  the  coun- 
try know  and  let  the  world  know  that 
this  shall  be  known  as  the  Cohelan- 
Conte  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  who  is  my 
colleague  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  conducted  a  very  active  cam- 
paign on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we 
stand  together  today  for  the  amend- 
ments we  are  advancing  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  section  408  and  to 
strike  section  409  from  this  bill. 

This  is  without  question  an  issue  of 
black  and  white. 

A  vote  against  these  amendments  to 
strike  will  be  a  vote  against  civil  rights. 
It  will  be  a  vote  against  the  Constitu- 
tion, against  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
aganst  elementar>'  fairness  and  equality 
in  education. 

The  provisions  advanced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Whitten),  are  an 
open  invitation  to  recalcitrant  southern 
sciiool  officials  to  continue  defiance  of 
the  laTv,  to  disregard  the  constitutional 
rights  of  millions  of  Negro  students  to 
equal  access  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary'  schools. 

If  these  provisions  are  accepted,  many 
school  districts  which  have  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  law  in  the  past  will 
seize  upon  this  as  an  opportunity  for 
backsliding,  for  lawlessness  on  a  scale 
this  country*  has  never  before  witnessed. 
All  of  us  are  against  lawlessness,  and 
all  of  us  are  against  violence. 

If  these  provisions  are  accepted,  there 
is  a  real  possibility  that  Negro  students 
will  once  again  be  denied  a  precious 
freedom  so  long  denied  them,  that  of 
participating  as  equals  with  white  con- 
temporaries, in  the  same  schools,  and 
not  in  separate-but-equal  or  unequal 
schools. 

If  the  Members  vote  against  these 
amendments  they  will  be  aflSrming  the 
South's  right  to  keep  its  racially  segre- 
gated schools.  They  will  be  ignoring  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  which  I 
called  the  beginning  of  the  second  recon- 
struction in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  will  be  ignoring 
what  the  Congress  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported only  5  years  ago  when  it  enacted 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

We  have  seen  some  progress  since  the 
enactment  of  the  civil  rights  legislation, 
but  this  progress  now  hangs  before  us  in 
jeopardy. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year — mark 
this — 13.9  percent  of  Negro  students  in 
the  South  attended  racially  integrated 
schools.  Last  year  this  figure  increased  to 
20.3  percent.  Under  the  present  law  we 
can  expect  an  increase  to  about  40  per- 
cent this  coming  year. 

However,  if  we  reject  these  amend- 
ments and  accept  this  bill  with  sections 
408  and  409  intact  we  can  expect  re- 
trenchment— not  40  percent  integration, 
but  10  or  5  percent.  These  provisions  at- 
tempt to  remove  Federal  enforcement  of 
local  school  district  policies  to  end  un- 
constitutional discrimination.  They  at- 
tempt to  leave  a  requirement  that  so- 
called  freedom  of  choice  plans  are  ac- 
ceptable means  of  desegregating  schools, 
even  though  such  plans  fail  to  eliminate 


discrimination  and  unconstitutional  seg- 
regation in  schools.  They  are  an  attempt 
to  perpetuate,  blatantly,  discriminatory 
separate-but-equal  dual  school  system 
concepts  which  were  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  15  years 
ago. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  amendments  before  us 
do  not  do  a  single  one  of  the  things  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned.  The  member- 
ship not  having  heard  the  amendments, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman's time  be  extended  a  minute  and  a 
half  so  that  he  can  read  the  language,  so 
that  the  Members  can  see  it  does  not  do 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  his  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  a  minute  and  a  half  to  read  the 
language  so  that  it  will  be  apparent  it 
does  not  do  these  things. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  read 
the  language.  I  do  want  to  tell  the  House 
that  I  have  written  to  every  Member  of 
the  Hoixse  and  I  have  submitted  my  view 
on  the  matter.  I  have  also  submitted  to 
each  Member  the  language  of  sections 
408  and  409:  the  language  which  inci- 
dentally, was  introduced  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Whitten. 

I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  read  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
anything  but  two  syllable  words. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  will  read  the  lan- 
guage. But  I  do  not  want  the  Members 
to  be  deceived,  or  the  Committee  to  be 
deceived  by  the  language  of  the  bill, 
because  what  is  pertinent  in  the  argu- 
ment is  that  this  is  an  attack  on  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  sub- 
stance and  the  thrust  of  what  is  being 
proposed  is  precisely  what  we  turned 
down  this  year  in  the  fonn  of  the  Collins 
amendment. 

All  the  civil  rights  organizations  cer- 
tainly know  what  it  is.  There  are  people 
here  in  this  chamber  today  who  are  some 
of  the  leading  spokesmen  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  this  coimtry,  and 
they  know  what  this  proposal  will  do. 
They  know  this  is  an  anti-civil-rights, 
anti-Constitution,  anti-equality  proposal. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  gentleman,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  I  will  read  the  language: 

Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or 
to  force  any  student  attending  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school  against  the  choice  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the 
attendance  of  students  at  a  particular  school 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
school  district,  or  school. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Let  me  go  on,  please. 
I  have  complied  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest. Let  me  complete  my  argument, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  see  that  the  gentle- 
man's unanimous-consent  request  for 
further  time  is  granted,  because,  as  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  has  said,  this  sub- 
ject and  the  subjects  we  have  been 
discussing  today  are  much  too  important 
to  quibble  over  questions  of  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman's  i>oint  of  view 
should  be  fully  discussed  on  the  floor 
today,  and  I  know  he  wants  me  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Now  let  me  proceed. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen 
some  progress.  If  we  adopt  this  bill,  thr 
progress  that  has  been  made,  and  which 
has  been  relatively  meager  in  15  year; 
time,  will  be  done  away  with.  We  will  see 
that  if  we  persevere  in  enforcing  the 
Constitution  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  we 
will  achieve  40  percent  desegregation  in 
the  South  this  year.  If  we  adopt  these 
amendments,  we  can  expect  nothing. 

These  provisions  attempt  to  impose 
Federal  limitations  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts policies  to  end  discrimination. 

They  attempt  to  legislate  a  require- 
ment that  so-called  freedom  of  choice 
plans  are  acceptable  means  of  desegre- 
ratinsT  schools  even  though  such  plai'..s 
may  fail  to  eliminate  discrimination  and 
unconstitutional  segregation  in  schools. 

They  are  an  attempt  to  perpetuate 
blatantly  discriminatory  "separate  but 
equal"  dual  school  system  concepts  which 
were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  15  years  ago. 

They  are  an  attempt  to  negate  effec- 
tive Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  enforcement  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

These  provisions  which  have  been  pre- 
viously considered  by  the  House  and  re- 
jected in  the  fiscal  year  1969  appropria- 
tions bill  are  nothing  but  rcoeats  of  last 
year's  efforts  to  force  a  Federal  agency 
to  accept  Ineffective  freedom  of  choice 
desegregation  plans  when  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Congress  have  made  it 
clear  time  and  time  again,  that  paper 
compliance  with  the  law  is  not  enough. 
We  can  settle  for  nothing  less  than  full 
compliance. 

Tokenism  in  obedience  to  the  law  can- 
not become  associated  with  this  Congress 
nor  with  this  or  any  other  administra- 
tion. The  obligation  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  other  agencies  is  to  enforce — fairly 
and  firmly — the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  title  VI  of  thp.  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Sections  408  and  409  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  opposite. 

These  provisions  also  make  mention 
of  busing  and  forced  school  closing. 
Mark  this:  But  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  busing.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  Federal  funds  may  not  be  used 
to  force  busing.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  school  closings.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  current  law,  cannot  force 
any  school  to  be  closed.  These  are  emo- 
tionally charged  issues  designed  to  de- 
tract from  the  real  issue  which  is  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  its  battle  against  unconstitutional 
segregation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
the  words  "busing  and  abolishment  of 
schools"  invoked  by  the  segregationists 
of  the  South.  Where  have  these  same 
voices  been  for  years  and  years  while 
both  black  and  white  children  were 
bused  from  one  side  of  a  school  district 
to  another  in  order  to  maintain  the  black, 
white  dual  school  system.  Where  have 
these  same  voices  been  for  years  while  a 
large  percentage  of  the  overcrowded,  all 
black  schools  in  the  South  deteriorated 
into  complete  disrepair.  I  will  tell  you 
where  these  voices  have  been — they  have 
been  silent. 

Busing  and  abolishment  of  schools 
are  merely  words  used  to  disguise  the 
real  purpose  of  these  provisions  which  is 
to  allow  the  South  to  go  back  to  adopting 
unconstitutional  "freedom  of  choice," 
plans  that  result  in  the  perpetuation  of 
discrimination  and  unconstitutional  seg- 
regation. 

"Freedom  of  choice"  Is  not  a  new  con- 
cept. It  has  been  used  in  the  South  imtil 
recently  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  school  deseg- 
regation. 

On  May  27,  1968,  Green  against  School 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  freedom  of  choice  plans 
are  acceptable  only  when  these  plans 
result  in  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion and  unconstitutional  segregation.  In 
Green,  the  Court  held  that — 

The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  is  to 
come  forward  with  a  desegregation  plan 
that  promises  realistically  to  work,  and  pro- 
mises realistically  to  work  now. 

The  Court  added  that — 

There  are  reasonably  available  other  ways, 
such  for  illustration  as  zoning,  promising 
speedier  and  more  effective  conversion  to  a 
imltary,  non-racial  school  system,  freedom 
of  choice  must  be  held  unacceptable. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Supreme  Court's 
language  is  clear.  When  so-called  free- 
dom-of -choice  plans  fail  to  result  in  de- 
segregation, they  are  not  acceptable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  use  of  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
South  has  failed. 

Freedom  of  choice  has  been  tried  in 
the  South  from  1954,  the  year  of  the  first 
Brown  decision,  to  early  1968.  Duiing 
that  14-year  period,  black  children  at- 
tending white  schools  rose  from  practi- 
cally zero  percent  to  a  very  poor  14  per- 
cent— an  average  of  about  1  percent  per 
year.  However,  between  the  fall  of  1967 
and  the  fall  of  1968.  following  the  Green 
decision,  the  desegregation  rate  in  the 
Deep  South  States  jumped  by  6  percent 
to  a  total  of  20  percent.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
can  continue  to  reject  ineffective  and  un- 
constitutional freedom-of-choice  plans, 
the  desegregation  rate  in  the  Deep  South 
is  expected  to  increase  to  40  percent  this 
faU. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Congress  stated  unequiv- 
ocally that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  extend  financial  assistance  to 
segregated  schools  or  other  facilities  or 
programs  which  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race.  If  sections  408  and  409  are  not 
deleted  from  this  bill,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  aiding  discrimination 


against  millions  of  school-age  children. 
I  believe  that  would  be  morally  and 
legally  unconscionable. 

I  have  before  me  an  analytical  report 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  gives  a  detailed 
accounting  of  the  numbers  of  Negro  chil- 
dren in  the  southern  border  States  now 
in  integrated  schools.  The  record  Is  clear. 
The  statistics  speak  for  themselves.  I  re- 
quest your  permission  to  insert  this  re- 
port in  its  entirety  in  the  Record,  for  it 
is  excellent  testimony   on  the  case   at 

hand. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  damage  that  will  be  done  if  this  bUl 
is  passed  as  is.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
subcommittee  considered  these  two  sec- 
tions that  were  submitted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  very  carefully. 
Now,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
here  in  the  weU  is  trying  to  revive  the 
War  Bet^^een  the  States  or  something 
because  he  keeps  referring  to  the  South. 
However,  I  imagine  a  few  of  you  from 
the  North  are  a  litUe  concerned  now, 
because  last  year  there  was  decreed  by 
om-  committee  uniform  enforcement  in 
this  area  throughout  the  country.  So.  I 
think  all  of  you  ought  to  know  about 
this  language.  This  is  for  the  whole 
country.  Let  us  not  wreck  our  school 
system.  Let  us  not  take  it  completely 
away  from  local  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  a  local  school  district  from  busing 
students  if  that  is  what  people  in  that 
district  want.  But  you  cannot  say  to 
some  student  that  you  are  going  to  do 
so  whether  you  like  it  or  not  or  whether 
your  parents  like  it  or  not,  because  we 
think  you  ought  to  do  it  in  order  to 
maintain  equal  education  as  they  call 
it  now.  because  we  have  stopped  tising 
the  phrase  "to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance." In  other  words,  they  use  some 
other  excuse.  What  you  will  do  is  to  take 
away  the  neighborhood  schools.  They  tell 
us  that  by  these  sections  we  are  destroy- 
ing the  neighborhood  schools.  However, 
I  say  that  this  will  preserve  them.  You 
will  be  preserving  them  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  PTA.  But.  the  bureaucrats  think 
they  have  got  to  mix  things  up  to  better 
improve  the  school  system.  I  suggest  that 
they  take  a  .ook  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system.  Do  you  think  it  has 
been  improved  in  the  last  5  years? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  going  to 
interfere  with  court  orders.  After  all,  the 
coiu-ts  interpret  the  law. 

As  you  well  know,  they  also  interpret 
the  Constitution  contrary  to  what  a  lot 
of  us  think  it  is.  But  read  carefully  sec- 
tions 408  and  409.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Written),  said,  in  a 
few  simple  words,  any  parent,  if  they 
want  to  institute  a  busing  system,  they 
can,  but  they  cannot  take  some  students 
who  do  not  want  to  go  in  the  bus  and  say 
"You  have  got  to  go." 

And  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
you  do  not  leave  these  two  sections  in. 

It  is  not  going  to  just  happen  in  the 
South.  It  is  going  to  happen  all  over  this 


country.  When  some  fellow  In  HEW  gets 
the  idea  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  it  will 
not  be  your  school  board,  and  it  will  not 
be  the  PTA.  not  the  citizens  who  pay 
the  local  taxes,  but  it  will  be  the  man 
in  HEW. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  tell  the  committee  exactly 
upon  what  authority  HEW  would  be  act- 
ing in  such  a  situation  as  the  gentleman 
describes?  Is  it  not  true  that  they  would 
be  acting  imder  the  requirements  that 
they  enforce  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  to  remove  the  elements  of  uncon- 
stitutional segregation  of  children? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  they  have  been 
doing  it,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  it 
on  the  basis  that  you  do  it.  volunUrily, 
or  you  do  not  get  the  money. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Well,  how  else  do  you 
do  it?  How  else  do  you  do  this?  How  else 
do  you  enforce  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
again,  and  I  will  repeat  what  HEW  said, 
and  that  is  that  we  do  not  care  how  you 
do  it,  but  you  are  going  to  get  a  certaiia 
number  of  black  students  in  this  school, 
and  you  are  going  to  get  a  certain  num- 
ber of  white  students  in  this  other 
school,  and  you  are  going  to  get  a  cer- 
tain number  of  white  teachers  in  this 
school. 

You  figure  out  how  to  do  it.  The  ordy 
way  you  are  going  to  get  the  black  stu- 
dents from  15  miles  away  is  to  bus  them. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  have 
the  courts  held?  Have  not  the  courts  held 
that  that  is  exactly  what  they  have  to 
do,  whether  it  be  by  a  freedom  of  choice 
plan,  or  whether  it  be  by  busing? 

Is  that  not  what  the  court  has  held? 
Is  not  this  really  a  kind  of  an  effort 
to  fuzz  up  the  issues? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  this 
is  an  effort  to  clarify  the  intent  of  this 
Congress  that  we  want  to  let  the  school 
districts  run   their  own  schools. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  Congress  said 
that  we  wanted  to  end  the  unconstitu- 
tional segregation  of  black  children  who 
are  American  citizens,  and  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights  for  almost  170  years. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  understand  that.  I  un- 
derstand it  very  clearly.  But  I  would  say 
to  th<-  gentleman  from  California  that 
there  are  some  black  people  who  do  not 
want  us  messing  around  with  their 
schools  either. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  some  communities  where  they  have 
a  large  proportion  of  black  citizens  that 
may  be  true.  But  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  for  America  is  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  certainly  that  begins  with 
ending  segregation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Casey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
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Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  reiterate,  and  you  can  twist  It  around 
any  way  you  want  to,  but  read  It  very 
carefully  and  clearly: 

If  you  knock  these  two  sections  out, 
you  are  going  to  have  compulsory  busing. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoHELAN)  for  his  valiant 
efforts  and  the  work  he  has  put  forth 
upon  these  amendments,  both  in  the 
committee  and  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  the  past  few  days.  We 
won  yesterday  on  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment because  we  had  bipartisan  support 
and  we  can  win  today  with  that  same 
support.  Yesterday  we  sti-uck  a  new 
blow  for  the  betterment  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  let  us  continue  with  that 
drive  today  by  defeating  sections  408 
and  4#9-. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
take  this  brief  time  to  say  something 
about  the  vote  yesterday  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  state 
that  when  I  stood  there  as  a  teller  that 
I  was  impressed  when  I  saw  many  of 
the  gentlewomen  and  gentlemen  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  pass  through 
in  favor  of  my  amendment.  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  personal  victory,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  support 
I  received  from  the  other  side,  and  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  it.  I  hope  that 
they  will  continue  their  support  later  in 
the  day. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  gracious  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  most  recent  effort  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  persuade 
the  House  to  take  a  most  dangerous  step 
backward — a  step  which  would,  in  ef- 
fect, undermine  both  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  the  very  clear  commitment  of 
Congress  to  complete  the  desegregation 
of  our  Nation's  schools. 

Before  explaining  the  reasons  for  my 
opposition.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
much  of  the  language  used  in  these  pro- 
visions is  nothing  but  a  "Red  herring." 
We  hear  phases  like  "Forced  busing"  and 
"Freedom  of  choice."  It  is  important 
that  their  meaning  be  clear,  so  that  all 
of  us  know  just  what  is  at  stake  here.  At 
least  three  times  before,  the  Congress 
has  made  clear  that  it  is  opposed  to 
forced  busing  to  eliminate  racial  im- 
balance. Racial  imbalance  is  not  a  condi- 
tion created  by  Government  action.  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  in  the  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966,  forced  busing  or  other 
acts  to  eliminate  this  innocently  created 
"Imbalance"  are  prohibited. 

Therefore,  these  sections  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  are  com- 


pletely superfluous  and  imnecessary  for 
that  piuTxxse.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  nullify  the  action  Congress  has 
taken  to  implement  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  put  an  end  to  segregated 
schools. 

Another  deceptive  phrase  is  "Freedom 
of  choice."  Its  true  meaning,  in  prac- 
tice, Is  completely  at  odds  with  what  it 
may  appear  to  suggest.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
stated  regarding  this  concept : 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  use  of 
the  so-called  freedom  of  choice  plan  sim- 
ply keeps  In  effect  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Negro  students  a  racially  segregated  school 
system  with  Inherently  resulting  inequities 
and  badges  of  servitude. 

Last  year  in  Green  against  School 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  so-called  freedom  of 
choice  plans  are  unconstitutional  where 
they  are  designed  to  perpetuate  a  segre- 
gated system. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  seeks 
to  repudiate  the  Green  decision  and  in 
efTect  the  national  direction  and  purpose 
this  country  has  followed  for  the  past  15 
years. 

In  clarifying  the  terminology,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  chosen  to  use,  I  think  we 
clearly  demonstrate  the  inappropriate- 
ness  and  the  unfairness  of  his  proposals. 
Under  the  guise  of  language  which  might 
have  a  certain  surface  appeal,  he  would 
have  this  Nation  take  a  leap  backward 
that  can  only  be  described  as  disastrous. 

Adoption  of  these  amendments  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  our  black  citizens 
as  an  attack  on  their  fundamental  and 
constitutional  rights  to  equal  treatment 
in  this  country.  At  a  time  when  the  need 
is  greatest  for  understanding  and  co- 
operation among  all  groups  in  this  Na- 
tion, the  enactment  of  these  provisions 
could  only  serve  to  drive  a  stake,  a  bar- 
rier, a  wall  l)etween  black  and  white  in 
this  country. 

The  action  proposed  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  result  in  nullifying  the  man- 
date of  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act — its  vital  enforcement  section. 

This  proposal  would  have  us  retreat  to 
the  shameful  record  of  the  past  before 
the  famous  Brown  decision.  We  cannot 
countenance  such  a  retreat.  What  is 
needed  is  a  rededication  to  the  speedy  im- 
plementation of  that  great  decision. 

Despite  their  deceptive  phrasing,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  see  these  sections 
for  what  they  are,  and  to  reject  this 
latest  desperate  effort  to  turn  back  the 
clock.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  sections  408  and  409. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  easy  to  sit  here  and  listen 
to  all  these  high  platitudes  and  wonder- 
ful words.  What  I  am  asking  you  to  do 
now  for  just  a  few  minutes  is  to  listen 
to  some  practical  talk.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  HEW  cannot  force  busing.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  they  cannot  close 
schools.  But  I  want  you  to  give  me  your 
attention  for  just  a  minute  while  I  tell 
you  some  of  the  facts  of  life. 

The  Green  case  says  there  are  other 
reasonable  ways.  But  the  Green  case 
does  not  say  you  have  got  to  pick  up 
young  students  and  bus  them  12  miles 


across  the  city.  And  yet  this  is  the  HEW 
plan  in  my  city  of  Mobile.  HEW  would 
haul  2,100  children  10  and  12  miles  across 
the  city  of  Mobile  to  carry  out  what  we 
have  been  told  here  today  cannot  be 
done. 

HEW'S  plan  would  call  for  the  closing 
of  six  schools  in  the  city  of  Mobile  to 
carry  out  what  we  have  been  told  can- 
not be  done.  And,  yes,  the  old  dream  of 
an  educational  park  that  was  thought 
up  in  the  last  administration  has  even 
resurrected  and  set  out  in  the  plan  of 
HEW  for  my  city  of  Mobile,  where  they 
would  join  four  schools  and  call  on  the 
school  board  to  build  covered  walkways, 
if  you  will,  from  one  school  to  the  other 
and  across  many  streets  and  even  over 
a  railroad  track  in  one  case.  The  plan 
calls  for  each  child  in  a  period  of  4 
years  to  attend  one  of  the  four  schools, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  4  years  each 
has  been  in  all  four.  This  is  the  HEW 
plan  in  practical  aspect.  The  cost,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  Mobile  County  School 
Board  is  S13.5  million.  Think  of  it;  $600,- 
000  would  be  required  just  for  buses. 

Now,  you  can  talk  all  you  want  to 
about  these  dreams,  but  this  is  what  has 
happened. 

Or  think  about  Choctaw  County,  a 
fline  rural  county  in  my  district.  The 
HEW  plan  calls  for  students  in  some 
cases  in  Choctaw  County  to  be  bused  on 
a  trip  that  will  take  2  hours  in  the 
morning  and  2  hours  in  the  afternoon 
on  a  round  trip  of  90  miles.  You  can  use 
your  own  imagination  as  to  how  long 
you  have  to  be  up  in  the  dark  waiting 
on  the  schoolbus  and  what  time  these 
young  children  will  get  home.  The  HEW 
plan  calls  for  the  students  of  Choctaw 
County  in  almost  every  instance  to  go  to 
six  different  schools  in  order  to  gradu- 
ate from  high  school.  You  go  here  for 
the  first  and  second  grade,  and  over  here 
for  the  third  and  fourth,  over  here  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  over  here  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth.  The  plan  even 
calls  for  the  closing  of  the  two  largest 
high  schools  in  Choctaw  County  if  you 
can  believe  that.  The  HEW  plans  are 
racially  oriented,  they  are  racial  en- 
tirely. I  said  to  Secretary  Finch  of  HEW 
only  last  week,  "Isn't  the  purpose  edu- 
cation?" HEW  is  not  doing  what  some  of 
my  colleagues  here  would  say  they  are 
doing,  or  what  you  perhaps  hope  they 
are  doing  when  you  write  these  laws. 

These  are  the  things  that  concern  the 
people  in  my  district.  These  are  the 
things  that  should  concern  you  and,  yes, 
we  have  fussed  about  the  Federal  courts 
down  there.  But  we  are  in  the  position 
now,  with  the  plan  of  HEW.  where  we 
are  saying,  "Thank  God  for  the  Federal 
courts."  Perhaps  they  will  save  us  from 
what  has  been  proposed  by  HEW. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  title  VI,  and  what 
was  in  the  HEW  bill  last  year,  is  going 
to  solve  all  the  problems,  because  when 
you  add  the  words  "to  overcome  a  racial 
imbalance,"  you  open  the  door  for  HEW 
to  use  every  other  excuse  they  can  dream 
up  to  bus  the  children  around  the  coun- 
tryside. These  are  the  things  that  should 
concern  you.  These  are  the  practical  as- 
pects of  what  HEW  is  doing. 

I  can  say  to  Members  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  I  doubt  very  seriously  if  the 
present  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
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and  Welfare  has  known  that  these 
things  are  going  on.  At  least,  he  did  not 
appear  to  know  until  last  week  when  I 
told  him.  These  are  the  things  coming 
from  the  bureaucrats  in  the  field,  the 
(ueamers,  if  you  wUl,  who  could  care  less 
about  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  amendments. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  with  pleasure  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  think 
it  was  Victor  Hugo  who  once  said :  "When 
the  time  for  an  idea  has  come,  nothing 
can  stop  It." 

The  jime  for  desegregation  came  sev- 
eral years  itger-It  could  not  be  stopped 
then.  It  cannot  be  stopped  now.  Desegre- 
gation is  here  and  It  is  going  to  stay 
here.  No  amendments  and  no  provisions 
of  the  type  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrrxEN),  for  whom  I 
have  an  abiding  regard,  are  going  to 
change  that  idea  of  desegregation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? - 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  if  the  gentleman  reads 
my  amendment,  while  the  gentleman 
talks  about  these  things,  the  amendment 
says  the  moneys  shall  be  made  available 
for  education  and  education  shall  proceed 
while  these  things  are  going  on. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tinder- 
stand  that.  I  hesitate  to  use  the  harsh 
phrase  and  say  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  a  subterfuge. 

As  said  by  one  of  the  earlier  speakers, 
it  would  be  turning  the  clock  backwards. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  want  to  be  do- 
ing that.  We  would  be  placing  ourselves 
in  the  position  we  were  a  decade  ago. 
The  speeches  we  hear  in  support  of  the 
Whitten  amendments  are  the  same 
speeches  we  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
school  desegregation  case.  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education. 

If  we  would  do  anything,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  bolster  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments, we  would  be  like  the  characters  in 
the  story  that  comes  out  of  Greek  my- 
thology. Remember  the  stoi-y  of  Sisyphus. 
Sisyphu.s  was  ordered  to  ptish  a  huge 
botilder  over  the  hill.  He  used  his  great 
strength  to  try  to  push  that  boulder  over 
the  hill.  When  he  got  to  the  top.  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  the  boulder  over- 
whelmed him  and  down  the  boulder 
came  with  him. 

We  are  not  going  to  allow  that  boulder 
to  come  down  upon  us  now  by  adopting 
the  Whitten  provisions.  If  we  were  to 
do  that,  we  would  cast  into  the  abysmal 
depths  of  uselessness  all  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  attacking  school 
segregation,  as  well  as  all  the  laws  we 
passed  with  reference  to  desegregation, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  these  Whit- 
ten  amendments  would   seek   to   bring 


about  segregation.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  do.  They  will  bring  alwut  a  situa- 
tion where  we  would  have  separate  but  . 
equal  schools,  which  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  would  say  for  that  reason  the  Whitten 
amendments  are  as  irritating,  to  me  at 
least,  as  a  hangnail — and  a  hangnail 
can  be  extremely  irritating. 

I  think  these  provisions  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  are  ob- 
noxious and  they  should  be  ripped  out 
root  and  branch  from  this  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  to  us  files  in 
the  face  of  a  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cirion.  Green  v  School  Board  of  Vir- 
ginia. 391  U.S.  430  (1968)  involving  New 
Kent  County,  Va.,  schools,  where  with 
all  the  ingenuity  at  their  command,  the 
school  district  said,  "We  shall  provide 
freedom  of  choice."  But  this  system 
yielded  no  desegregation.  Instead  It  op- 
erated to  perpetuate  a  dual-school  system 
based  on  race. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  "freedom  of 
choice"  was  unacceptable  in  that  situa- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendments,  attempting  to  interrupt 
and  prevent  the  slow  but  sure  progress 
toward  desegregation  in  education,  have 
now  become  as  inevitable  as  the  winter 
frost  and  the  summer  heat. 

Less  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
Whitten  riders  were  last  rejected  by  the 
90th  Congress.  In  the  interim  our  citi- 
zens have  not  faltered  in  their  commit- 
ment to  equal  educational  opportimity. 
The  passage  of  a  year  has  not  made  the 
Whitten  amendments  any  more  attrac- 
tive. 

It  is  strange  and  extremely  sad  that 
despite  the  passing  of  a  decade  and  a 
half  since  the  landmark  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  school  decision,  edu- 
cation in  various  sections  of  this  country 
still  remains  segregated.  A  generation  of 
schoolchildren  have  entered  grade  school 
and  graduated  from  high  school  without 
enjoying  the  rights  to  which  they  were 
declared  to  be  entitled  15  years  ago.  All 
manner  and  kinds  of  dodges  and  subter- 
fuges and  circumventions  and  delays 
have  been  used  to  prevent  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  imitary.  desegregated  educa- 
tional system. 

Ostensibly,  the  Whitten  amendments 
are  intended  to  restrict  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  badly  discredited  'freedom  of 
choice"  plans,  which,  by  seeming  to  allow 
students  to  choose  their  own  schools, 
often  in  atmospheres  heavy  with  coer- 
cion and  intimidation,  have  in  reality  re- 
sulted  in  no  desegregation   at  all. 

In  Green  v.  School  Board  of  Virginia. 
391  U.S.  430,  decided  in  May  1968,  the 
Supreme  Court  met  this  issue  head  on. 
The  Court  unanimously  ruled  that  "free- 
dom of  choice"  was  not  an  end  in  itself 
and  that  where  there  are  reasonably 
available  other  ways  which  promise 
speedier  and  more  effective  conversion 
to  a  tuiitary,  nonracial  school  system, 
"freedom  of  choice  "  must  be  held  un- 
acceptable. The  Green  case  involved  the 


New  Kent  Coimty,  Va.,  schools  which 
were   operated   under   a   Court-ordered 
freedom  of  choice  plan  of  pupil  assign- 
ment. After  3  years  of  operating  un- 
der this  plan— New  Kent  County  wailed, 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  11  years  after 
the  first  Supreme  Court  decision.  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  to  take  step 
one  toward  desegregating— 85  percent  of 
all  Negro  children  in  the  school  district 
were  still  in  an  all-Negro  school.  The 
Court  held  that  the  imposition  of  free- 
dom of  choice  shifted  to  Negro  parents 
and  children  a  burden  which  is  the  duty 
of  school  officials— the  duty  to  "convert 
to  a  unitary  system  in  which  racial  dis- 
crimination  would   be   eliminated    root 
and   branch,"    391    US.   430,   438.   The 
Green   decision   enunciates   the   law   of 
the  land..  Following  the  Green  decision. 
Federal  courts  have  been  concerned  with 
enforcing  its  teaching.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
followed  the  decision  in  order  to  enforce 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
by  preventing  Federal  funds  from  going 
to    school    districts    which    would    dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or 
national  origin.  But  the  Whitten  riders 
would   attempt  to  overturn   the  Green 
decision.  They  seek  to  legitimize  the  so- 
called  freedom  of  choice  plans  as  the 
only  acceptable  and  reasonable  means  of 
desegregating  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Whitten  riders 
would  frustrate  and  disappoint  Negro 
school  children  and  their  parents  who 
still  wait  to  enjoy  rights  declared  to  be 
theirs  15  years  ago.  These  Whitten  riders 
also  would  confuse  and  give  false  guid- 
ance to  school  administrators  who  are 
trying  to  cooperate  in  ending  the  blight 
of  dual  school  systems  based  on  race. 

The  Whitten  amendments  represent 
the  old  pressure  for  imequal  treatment. 
They  represent  a  retreat  from  ending 
racial  discrimination  in  schools  steadily 
and  speedily  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  land. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  to  strike  out  the  Whitten  rid- 
ers from  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  REEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nuimber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  sections  408  and  409 — 
items  which  President  Nixon  specifically 
deleted  from  his  budget — and  which  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
also  opposes. 

Let  me  first  address  the  legal  ques- 
tions this  amendment  raises.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  no  law  now  in  ex- 
istence— or  the  HEW  appropriation  bill, 
now  before  the  House — requires  the  bus- 
ing of  students  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance.  If  HEW  seeks  to  im- 
pose such  busing,  it  does  so  without  legal 
authorization.  No  existing  or  contem- 
plated Federal  law  requires  busing,  nor 
should  it.  So  the  Issue  of  "forced  busing" 
is  a  smoke  screen  which  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  real  meaning  of  this 
amendment,  which  is  to  resurrect  the 
so-called  freedom  of  choice  plan. 

As  we  all  know,  the  freedom  of  choice 
plan  can  mean  different  things  in  differ- 
ent places,  depending  upon  the  way  it 
is  implemented.  In  certain  areas  of  the 
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country  practical  experience  shows  It  Is 
a  subterfuge  to  maintain  segregated 
schools.  In  certain  are€ia,  that  has  been 
its  effect — and  one  can  only  reasonably 
conclude  that  that  has  been  Its  intent 
as  well.  So  "freedom  of  choice"  can  and 
does  mean  segregated  schools.  The  pres- 
ervation of  segregated  schools  by  what- 
ever means  is  illegal  and  wrong. 

It  violates  the  law,  as  written  by  this 
Congress. 

It  violates  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  violates  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

And  it  violates  the  conscience  and  dig- 
nity of  man. 

Denial  and  division  based  on  race  is 
wrong;  it  is  repugnant  and  indefensible. 
And  this  applies  to  civil  rights,  jobs, 
housing,  education,  and  everjthing  else 
across  the  board. 

Either  we  are  one  Nation  indivisible, 
or  we  are  not. 

Either  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  means 
all.  oc  it  does  not. 

EtthOT  "all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights," 
or  they  are  not. 

These  are  basic  questions.  They  must 
be  answered.  If  this  flag  is  to  hang  be- 
lilnd  the  Speaker's  chair,  if  the  mace  is 
to  stand  there  as  a  symbol  of  liberty  and 
justice,  if  our  sworn  oath  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  uphold  the  Constitution  is  to 
mean  anything,  then  they  mean  first, 
last,  and  always  that  human  dignity, 
equal  justice,  and  equal  opportunity  must 
be  guaranteed  for  all  our  citizens,  every 
single  one — man,  woman,  or  child;  black 
or  white — all  day,  every  day,  in  every 
way.  and  everywhere  in  this  country. 

What  right  is  more  basic  than  educa- 
tion— the  right  to  develop  and  learn,  to 
grow  in  capacity,  and  to  become  produc- 
tive and  self-reliant? 

For  long  centuries  we  have  maintained 
the  hypocrisy  of  separate  and  unequal 
schools  in  this  country,  based  on  a  child's 
color.  It  continues  today  in  various 
forms,  in  various  regions  of  the  country. 
It  is  wrong  wherever  it  occurs. 

Let  us  finally,  as  a  Congress — as  men — 
as  a  Nation — simimon  the  moral  coiu-age 
to  end  it  now.  The  snake  of  discrimina- 
tion and  racial  denial  will  always  grow  a 
new  head,  unless  and  until  we  resolve  to 
hack  it  to  pieces,  once  and  for  all. 

If  there  is  a  person  in  this  chamber 
today  who  would  tell  a  young  returning 
serviceman  from  Vietnam,  whose  legs 
have  been  blown  off  in  combat,  and 
whose  skin  is  black,  that  his  children 
cannot  attend  integrated  schools,  then 
that  man  ought  not  to  be  here. 

The  law  today  is  absolutely  clear  on 
the  implementation  of  desegregation. 
The  method  and  technique  for  ending 
segregation  is  left  to  the  local  school  of- 
ficials. Their  only  requirement  is  to  get 
that  job  done  in  some  way  which  is  theirs 
to  devise. 

No  one  should  intrude  on  that  respon- 
sibility, as  long  as  the  law  of  this  land  is 
carried  out.  This  in  no  way  violates  the 
neigliborhood  school  concept,  nor  forces 
any  particular  implementation  plan.  It 
says  only  that  our  Nation's  laws  will  be 
obeyed  and  carried  out,  and  that  the 
rights  of  all  our  people  will  be  protected 
equally.  It  was  not.  and  is  not,  the  in- 


tent of  the  law  to  bus  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

This  is  not  the  year  1750.  or  1875,  or 
1920.  It  is  1969.  We  are  in  a  new  time, 
where  our  vision  £ind  our  ingenuity  can 
let  us  reach  the  moon.  But  is  it  to  be  that 
we  can  reach  the  moon  and  not  reach 
each  other? 

Is  it  to  be  that  we  can  surpass  physical 
and  technical  barriers  and  fail  to  over- 
come human  barriers? 

Must  men  be  separated  by  color  in 
our  schools  when  they  die  in  each  other's 
arms  in  Vietnam  this  very  minute? 

Are  we  today,  with  this  amendment,  to 
deny  human  rights  that  are  God  given, 
inalienable,  and  which  form  the  very 
basis  of  our  national  meaning?  Or  are 
we  finally  willing  to  speak  and  do  what 
must  be  said  and  clone? 

Yes,  there  are  temporary  political  risks 
which  stem  from  public  fear,  misunder- 
standing, ugly  passions,  that  have  been 
inflamed  by  demagoguery,  and  such 
things  as  these. 

Each  man  here,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  must  deal  with  these  pressures. 

But  I  would  contend  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  above  all  else,  ultimately 
wish  to  do  what  is  morally  right.  They 
seek  to  imderstand;  they  seek  the  words 
and  examples  of  their  public  leaders; 
they  desire  most  to  meet  the  great  issues 
head  on  with  courage,  and  determina- 
tion, and  a  final  willingness  to  commit 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sa- 
cred honor  to  their  country's  highest 
ideals. 

And  our  people  watch  us  today — 200 
million  of  them — they  are  ready  to  re- 
spond to  inspired  leadership,  to  fulfill 
the  destiny  of  our  country.  They  are  ask- 
ing us  the  way — which  path  is  the  one  of 
honor  and  goodness. 

Yet,  as  we  deliberate,  there  is  a  rising 
chorus  of  extreme  voices  at  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum,  whose  only  answer  is  to 
bum,  and  beat,  and  bomb,  and  break  the 
law. 

Most  of  our  people  repudiate  this.  Our 
people  seek  the  higher  road.  But  we  here 
in  this  Chamber  must  be  prepared  to 
take  it  first. 

And  if  we  move,  our  voices  and  our 
bodies,  toward  what  is  right,  we  will  meet 
the  test  we  are  asked  to  meet,  and  so 
will  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  to  strike  sections  408 
and  409. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  addressing  myself 
particularly  to  section  408,  because  I  find 
myself  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  how 
it  would  operate  in  my  home  city  and  in 
my  State.  It  says : 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students. 

In  the  Sacramento  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, the  busing  of  students  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  under 
an  order  of  the  superior  coui-t  of  the 
State  of  California.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  none  of  these  funds,  because  it  is  a 
forced  busing,  could  be  utilized  by  the 
unified  school  district  for  the  expense 
of  busing  those  students. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  on 
to  another  point.  We  have  a  system  of 


schools  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Obvi- 
ously, we  cannot  have  one  in  each  school 
district,  so  we  have  to  bus  students  to 
these  particular  schools,  which  their  par- 
ents may  not  approve  of.  However,  our 
law  requires  that  they  attend  school  un- 
til they  are  at  least  16  years  of  age.  In 
the  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded,  we 
give  them  special  programs  of  education. 
That  is  an  enforced  requirement  of  at- 
tendance at  a  particular  school.  I  have 
the  impi-ession  that  under  the  language 
of  this  section  my  school  district  would 
not  be  permitted  to  use  any  Federal  funds 
to  can-y  out  that  program,  worthy  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  have  schools 
for  the  handicapped  in  my  district.  Again 
we  bus  them  there  and  again  we  require 
their  attendance,  because  certainly  we 
take  many  who  otherwise  would  face  a 
life  of  hopelessness  and  we  give  them 
again  the  special  type  of  education  which 
only  the  highly  trained  specialists  can 
afford  to  give  to  these  youngsters.  It  is 
a  required  attendance.  Does  not  section 
408  again  withhold  Federal  funds?  In  my 
judgment  it  does.  In  my  judgment,  it 
does  grave  injustice  in  an  effort  to  per- 
petuate a  policy  which  has  been  discred- 
ited, which  has  been  found  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, which  has  been  declared  il- 
legal, and  which  has  been  found  repug- 
nant to  the  conscience  of  this  Nation  by 
the  action  of  this  body  repeatedly  and 
by  the  action  of  our  cobody  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hill. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  vote  it  down 
and  recognize  the  reality  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live  and  try  to  establish  com- 
munication, move  ahead,  and  make  prog- 
ress and  not  go  back  for  a  quarter  of  a 
centui-y. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  sections  408  and  409  rise  to  haunt 
us  here  in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  we  had  dispatched 
these  iniquitous  sections  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  October  of  last  year  to  a  final 
resting  place.  They  have  no  place  in  this 
bill.  This  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill.  This 
is  an  appropriation  bill.  So,  why  should 
we  today  convert  it  into  an  anti-civil- 
rights  bill? 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
just  a  few  days  ago,  within  the  week, 
that  man  made  his  way  to  the  moon. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  years  man  may  yet  set 
his  foot  on  some  far  distant  planet.  Will 
we  still  be  quarreling  about  equality  of 
opportunity  in  education?  Or,  will  we 
once  and  for  all  be  done  with  the  matter 
and  decide  that  we  will  not  resort  to  the 
kind  of  subterfuge  that  is  contained  in 
this  language,  because  mark  these  words 
and  mark  them  well:  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  busing  in  these  sections.  It 
is  a  false  issue.  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely 
any  word  in  the  English  language  which 
arouses  more  intense  emotion  than  this 
word  "busing."  To  many  this  conjures 
up  in  the  mind  the  pictures  of  some  small 
frightened  child  far  removed  from  the 
safety,  security,  and  sanctity  of  a  neigh- 
borhood school  as  the  result  of  being 
bused  to  a  school  far  from  his  home. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  are  ample  pro- 
visions of  law  today  to  forbid  the  busing 
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of  children  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  That  is  not  the  issue  before 
this  House.  The  issue  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  issue  is :  Do  you  want  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  meaning  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

I  beg  you.  do  not  take  refuge  in  some 
comfortable  notion  that  there  is  some 
change  in  the  temper  of  our  times.  The 
people  do  not  want  to  abandon  the  goal 
of  racial  integration.  I  would  plead  with 
my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  I 
did  a  few  minutes  ago  when  you  ap- 
plauded the  idea  that  we  cut  off  the 
funds  to  those  students  who  would  break 
the  laws  of  our  land. 

I  joined  you — I  joined  you  in  support- 
ing that  amendment,  because  I  feel  there 
is  an  inherent  right  and  power  in  the 
Federal  Government,  a  right  and  power 
which  it  has  to  cut  off  funds  to  those  who 
are  today  violating  the  laws  of  our  land. 
Yet.  when  I  read  as  I  did  in  the  Record 
a  few  days  ago  that  there  are  school  dis- 
tricts where  80  percent  or  90  percent  of 
the  Negro  students  are  still  attending 
segregated  schools  15  years — 15  years — 
after  we  thought  we  had  once  and  for  all 
settled  the  proposition  that  separate  but 
equal  was  not  good  enough.  And.  then  I 
hear  my  friends — and  they  are  dear 
friends  and  I  very  much  dishke  having 
to  disagree  with  them,  that  say  maybe 
the  Federal  courts  will  save  us.  I  wonder 
if  they  still  cling  to  some  notion  that  by 
the  process  of  legal  delay  they  may  yet 
have  some  years  during  which  to  delay 
compliance  with  what  is  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
opinion  containing  a  decision  by  one  of 
the  Federal  district  courts  in  which  they 
say: 

School  boards  have  the  affirmative  duty  to 
take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
vert to  a  unitary  system  In  which  discrimi- 
nation Is  eliminated. 

If  you  pass  this  law  today  with  this 
kind  of  language,  you  are  telling  the 
school  boards  of  this  country  that  you 
cannot  begin  to  comply — you  shall  not 
comply  with  the  law  of  the  land.  Do  not 
hide  behind  "freedom  of  choice."  That 
was  decided  years  ago  by  Judge  Sobo- 
loff  in  the  case  of  Green  against  New 
Kent  County  when  he  said: 

Freedom  of  choice  is  not  a  sacred  talisman; 
It  is  only  a  means  to  a  conititutionally  re- 
quired end — the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
segregation,  and  its  effects.  If  the  means 
prove  effective,  it  is  acceptable,  but  If  it  falls 
to  undo  segregation,  other  means  must  be 
used  to  achieve  this  end.  The  school  officials 
have  the  continuing  duty  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  unitary, 
nonracial  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  a  few  days  ago  men  found 
their  way  to  the  moon.  A  few  years  hence 
perhaps  interplanetary  travel  may  yet 
land  man  upon  some  remote  and  far 
distant  planet.  Will  that  event  find  us 
still  quarreling  among  ourselves  here  on 
earth  with  regard  to  the  implementation 
of  desegrepation  in  our  Nation's 
schools?  God  forbid  that  we  should  be 
capable  on  one  hand  of  so  great  a  tech- 
nological achievement  and  yet  falter  and 
fail  in  that  far  nobler  purpose  of  freeing 
the  human  spirit  from  those  forces  that 


would  chain  and  fetter  it  through  igno- 
rance and  fear.  Let  us  today  strike  these 
sections  from  the  bill  and  renew  our 
pledge  to  continue  our  march  toward 
that  goal. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  test 
which  would  be  applied  to  these  provi- 
sions authored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WnrrrEN)  is  simply 
this:  Do  they  advance  or  retard  the 
constitutional  goal  of  providing  equality 
of  education?  I  think  the  answer  must 
be  painfully  clear.  If  we  ratify  these  pro- 
visions today,  we  tell  scores  of  school 
districts  where  the  goal  of  equality  in 
educational  opportunity  has  not  been 
met— a  little  more  delay  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  the  peoples  Representatives 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Instead  of  demon- 
strating a  sense  of  urgency  that  we  get 
on  with  the  job  of  achieving  the  goal  of 
integrated  schools,  w^e  will  signal  a  per- 
missible slowdown  in  that  effort.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
reading of  both  the  needs  and  the  temper 
of  our  times. 

I  beg  you  to  support  the  amendments 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  language  con- 
tained in  sections  408  and  409. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
several  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  horren- 
dous charges  have  been  made  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  about  the  intent 
of  this  language,  and  the  results  that  will 
flow  from  the  language.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  sections  sought  to  be 
stricken,  if  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  language  in  either  one  of  these 
sections  and  the  language  adopted  by 
this  House  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  these  are  the  sec- 
tions that  we  had  a  year  ago. 
As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  the  Senate 

added  to  the  sections 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  pennit  me,  I  am  not  in- 
quiring as  to  what  the  Senate  did.  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  if  the  language  in 
section  408  and  section  409  is  or  is  not 
identical  with  the  language  adopted  by 
this  House  a  year  ago  in  the  bill  provid- 
ing appropriations  for  this  same  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  hear  a  lot  of  the  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  last  year  when  this  matter 
was  before  the  House. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  had  a  little  debate. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  We  had  a  big  debate. 
Mr.  JONAS.  And  the  House  adopted 
the  language  that  is  now  sought  to  be 
stricken. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  argument 
is  made,  then,  that  here  suddenly  out 
of  the  blue  sky  somebody  is  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  undo  something  that  was 
started   15  years  ago. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  action  the 
House  took  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  do  not  have  the  right, 


if  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  feel  that  this  language  is  proper, 
to  adopt  it  again  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens in  the  other  body,  or  regardless  of 
how  the  courts  have  ruled  under  on 
other  laws,  courts,  or  anything  else.  This 
House  certainly  has  the  right  to  express 
its  views.  And  if  you  will  just  read  the 
language  in  sections  408  and  409,  you 
simply  carmot  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments we  have  heard  today  apply  to  these 
s&ctiions 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  I  hope  they  will  read  the  language 
carefully,  because  aU  this  says,  when 
we  talk  about  all  these  billions  of  dollars 
for  education,  that  HEW  has  no  right 
to  withhold  money  from  the  people  of  all 
races  which  we  appropriate  for  education 
in  the  schools,  where  they  are  completely 
desegregated,  as  we  defined  that  term  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  that  they  have  to 
have  money  for  education. 

With  my  provisions  HEW  cannot  w  ith- 
hold  those  funds  in  order  to  make  certain 
schools  go  beyond  what  the  law  requires. 
It  is  no  more  what  has  been  described 
here  than  anything. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  another 
question? 

It  has  been  charged  during  the  debate 
that  this  is  a  trick  on  the  part  of  some 
southerners  to  pull  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  counti-y.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  language  of  either  of 
the  sections  that  applies  only  to  the 
South? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  not.  I  have 
before  me  the  testimony  given  before 
the  committee  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  to  the  situation  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  have  before  me  that 
story  and  others.  It  is  my  belief  that  un- 
less we  adopt  or  maintain  these  pro- 
visions— and  may  I  say  I  put  it  in  the 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  put  anylxxly  on  the 
spot — my  provisions  are  in  the  bill.  If 
retained,  there  will  be  no  further  vote  in 
the  House. 

But  may  I  say  if  you  read  the  hearings 
which  are  available,  then  you  will  see 
that  by  far  the  greatest  future  problem 
with  this,  if  we  do  not  maintain  this 
language,  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  and 
require  the  use  of  these  funds,  is  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  North.  They  are  ready 
now  under  the  intsructions  given  to  them 
last  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  bill  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  education? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr.  JONAS.  How  do  you  improve  edu- 
cation if  you  close  schools? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  You  cannot.  And  in 
the  hearings  you  will  see  that  right  now 
they  are  withholding  educational  funds 
from  a  hundred  or  more  schools  which 
are  fully  desegregated,  as  that  term  is 
defined  by  the  Congress  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  and  that  these  children  of 
our  Nation  are  not  receiving  these  funds 
for  their  education. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  promote 
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the  quality  of  education  we  would  want 
to  utilize  all  of  the  existing  facilities  in 
doing  that,  and  not  by  closing  schools. 

One  of  the  puiixises  of  the  language  of 
the.se  sections  is  to  prevent  the  closing 
of  the  schools,  as  I  read  it,  and  force 
the  busing  of  children. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendments 
to  strike  these  sections  will  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Riegle>,  who 
spoke  a  few  moments  ago.  I  would  say  it 
certainly  is  wrong  to  have  any  black 
children  continue  to  have  less  spent  on 
them  in  school  than  other  children. 

It  is  wrong  to  have  any  black  chil- 
dren— or  any  other  children— continue 
to  so  to  rundown  and  dilapidated  and 
overcrowded  schools.  It  is  wrong  to  have 
black  children— or  any  children — ne- 
glected by  a  society  that  professes  to 
care. 

If  this  happens  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  tt  will  not  just  be  these  children 
who  win-  suffer,  but  it  will  be  future 
generations  that  will  suffer,  because  an 
irresponsible  Government  did  not  give 
yet  another  generation  the  education 
that  was  rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  for  every 
Civil  Rights  Act  that  has  been  before 
this  House  of  Representatives.  I  favor 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  m  terms  of  the  Civil  Rights 
law.  but  I  do  quarrel  with  the  way  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  being  administered. 

Two  or  3  years  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  put  into  the  Record  some 
memorandums  which  were  sent  by  HEW 
ofBcials  and  were  signed  by  them  when 
they  visited  for  a  few  days  in  various 
school  districts.  They  said,  in  those  mem- 
orandums which  were  written  and  signed 
by  them: 

In  "X"  school  you  are  to  have  a  black 
teacher.  In  "Y"  school  you  are  to  have  a 
white  librarian,  etc..  etc. 

Where  is  this  to  be  found  in  the  Civil 
Civil  Rights  Act? 

If  anybody  on  the  floor  says  that  the 
enforcement  division  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  does  not  require  busing,  in  my  judg- 
ment he  is  blind  to  what  is  taking  place. 

When  the  civil  rights  enforcement 
people  say  that  in  a  school  5  miles  away 
you  must  have  a  certain  racial  mix  and 
then  you  are  not  requiring  busing — what 
are  we  doing?  Requiring  youngsters  to 
walk  5  miles?  Is  that  what  we  are  ask- 
ing? 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  from  the  legal 
standpoint,  because  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
But  I  am  going  to  describe  what  I  think 
is  happening.  I  think  we  are  witnessing 
in  this  countiy  the  deterioration  of  our 
public  school  system.  I  think  certain  na- 
tional policies  are  contnbuting  to  this  de- 
terioration. 

All  that  I  would  ask  is  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  a  levelheaded  way 
to  examine  what  is  actually  happening 
and  what  is  the  result  of  certain  national 
policies  in  our  school  system?  Then  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence,  make  a  judg- 
ment. 


The  gentleman  from  California  a  mo- 
ment ago  asked  the  rhetorical  question: 
"How  do  you  enforce  civil  rights  if  you 
do  not  cut  off  funds?" 

Well,  a  moment  ago  we  were  arguing 
on  another  matter  and  it  was  suggested 
another  law  might  be  enforced  by  the 
cutting  off  of  funds  to  individuals  who 
abuse  the  law  and  he  was  verj'  much  op- 
posed to  that. 

May  I  suggest  that  we  are  obliged  not 
only  to  write  laws  but  to  see  how  those 
laws  are  enforced  and  how  they  are 
working.  I  really  am  not  fully  persuaded 
that  we  have  found  the  absolutely  cor- 
rect solution  by  cutting  off  funds  to  en- 
force civil  rights.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
true,  but  I  would  like  to  see  evidence  and 
I  would  like  to  see  this  question  brought 
out  to  the  stage  of  "visible  discussion"— 
and  not  just  in  private  conversations  or 
in  the  cloakroom. 

Recently  there  was  a  situation  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  where  funds  were 
cut  off  and  the  first  thing  that  happened 
was  that  80  Negro  teachers  were  fired. 

I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  question  to 
ask :  Are  we  really  hurting  the  very  peo- 
ple we  want  to  help?  What  happened  to 
the  black  children  in  this  case?  I  would 
like  to  see  title  VI  requirements  reex- 
amined by  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  civil  rights.  Who  is  being  helped?  Who 
is  being  hurt?  How  has  the  cutoff  af- 
fected the  quality  of  educational  op- 
portunity? 

Is  there  another  way — a  better  way  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  against  discrimination  in  any  form? 
I  am  as  committed  to  an  integrated  so- 
ciety as  fully— as  completely  as  any  per- 
son in  this  Chamber.  I  always  will  be 
committed  to  an  integrated  society.  I 
think  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  live  on 
our  little  comer  of  this  planet. 

But  also  I  have  serious  questions  about 
a  society  that  places  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  our  social  ills  on  one  in- 
stitution in  our  society.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  placing  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  integration  on  one  in- 
stitution. I  think  this  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  civil  rights.  Also,  I  think  it  is  very 
difScnlt  for  any  society  to  cross  two  social 
barriers  at  one  time,  and  this  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  trying  as  a  society  to  cross  the 
racial  barrier  and  the  class  barrier  all 
at  the  same  time — and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
I  think  the  latter  Is  probably  creating 
greater  problems,  greater  disruption — yet 
we  hear  very  little  about  it.  We  have 
never  examined  this  closely  when  we  talk 
about  civil  rights. 

I  should  like  to  talk  informally  about 
a  situation  of  which  I  know.  Again,  I  do 
not  discuss  it  from  a  legal  standpoint,  but 
it  is  what  Is  happening,  and  I  think  this 
case  can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  across  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

<By  imanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 8  years  ago  one  of  my  close  friends 
came  to  Washington  with  the  Kennedy 


administration.  This  gentleman  was  and 
Is  committed  to  an  integrated  society. 
He  had  always  supported  civil  rights  leg- 
islation at  the  State  level  as  well  as  the 
national.  This  family — and  I  am  going 
to  discuss  them  in  personal  terms,  but 
not  use  their  name.  I  think  he  would 
not  object.  This  family  is  a  Catholic  fam- 
ily. They  are  also  committed  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  family,  because  of  in- 
come, could  probably  have  moved  into 
almost  any  area  they  wanted  to  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  family  chose, 
because  of  their  commitment,  to  move 
into  an  integrated  neighborhood.  They 
have  thi-ee  daughters.  They  placed  all 
three  daughters  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

About  2  years  ago  or  3  years  ago  they 
started  busing  90  youngsters  from  Ana- 
costia — and  I  am  extremely  critical  of 
the  deplorable  situation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools.  That  is  why  I  am 
pleased  when  we  voted  more  funds  for 
vital  education  programs — fimds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — and  all  other 
school  districts.  I  may  have  different 
priorities  on  the  programs  that  we  ought 
to  support,  and  had  I  had  my  druthers— 
I  would  have  increased  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  more  and  impact  aid  less. 
But  we  must  Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  all.  But  let  me  get  back  to 
this  particular  family  and  their  series  of 
problems. 

Two  years  ago  their  youngest  daugh- 
ter became  one  out  of  three  white  chil- 
dren in  an  all-black  classroom.  Ninety 
youngsters  were  bused  from  Anacostia.  It 
was  not  a  'random  sample"  who  were 
bused— and  I  do  not  blame  any  princi- 
pal in  Anacostia — already  overburdened 
with  problems — short  of  space  in  the 
classroom.  But  discipline  problems  emo- 
tionally disturbed  youngsters,  were  the 
ones  to  be  bused  out.  At  8: 15  in  the  morn- 
ing the  small  buses  came  and  picked  up 
children  of  white  families  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  the  money  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools,  and  at 
a  quarter  to  9  the  big  buses  came  from 
Anacostia  and  put  the  black  children  in 
the  schools  to  occupy  the  spaces  that  the 
white  children  had  just  vacated. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
spoke — and  I  have  forgotten  who  it 
was — a  moment  ago  about  the  question- 
able benefits  to  be  gained  from  busing. 
It  is  the  disadvantaged  home,  the  dis- 
advantaged neighborhood  which  must  be 
improved  equally  as  much  as  the  school. 
Will  30  or  35  hours  in  another  school  off- 
set the  other  120  or  130  hours  a  week 
spent  in  deprivation?  Can  we  continue  to 
ask  miracles  of  a  teacher  during  5  hours 
a  day  in  class?  If  we  rely  on  busing  to 
correct  social  ills,  are  we  not  obliged  to 
ask  what  is  at  the  end  of  that  bus  line? 
Emphasis  on  integration  and  busing  un- 
accompanied by  a  demand  for  academic 
excellence  is  worthless.  This  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  about — the  quality 
of  the  programs.  But  the  busing  from 
Anacostia  continued  and  the  quality  de- 
teriorated. 

Last  year,  this  youngster  would  have 
been  the  orUy  white  child  in  an  all-black 
classroom.  This  family  had  to  face  the 
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problem,  'Is  my  lii-st  responsibility  to 
provide  the  best  education  I  can  for  my 
daughter,  or  Is  my  responsibihty  to  main- 
tain my  commitment  to  an  integrated 
class?" 

And  they  decided,  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  parents  across  this  land  are  de- 
ciding, 'My  first  responsibility  is  to  pro- 
vide the  best  education  I  can  for  my  own 
child." 

So  this  year  they  took  all  three  of  their 
children  out  of  the  public  schools.  The 
oldest  daughter  had  also  encountered 
major  problems  and  threats  of  physical 
safety.  All  three  of  the  daughters  were 
taken  out  of  the  public  schools  and 
placed  in  private  schools.  This  friend 
said — and  he  laughed — embarrassed  as 
he  said  it — 

Edith,  for  the  first  time  In  my  life — and 
I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it — I  have  a  serious 
question  whether  I  am  going  to  support  tax 
levies  and  bond  Issues.  I'm  now  paying  for 
tuition  for  all  three  daughters  la  private 
schools. 

About  a  month  ago  this  family,  be- 
cause the  neighborhood  was  changing 
and  because  of  the  situation  of  their 
three  daughters,  this  family  sold  then- 
home  in  the  integrated  neighborhood 
and  they  moved  out  to  Maryland. 

Now,  what  are  we  accomplishing? 
"What  are  we  accomplishing  in  terms  of 
Improving  education?  I  believe  the  situa- 
tion I  described  has  been  duplicated 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  all 
across  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  that  what  is  happening 
in  terms  of  national  policy  affects  Ore- 
gon. We  do  not  have  the  problems  in 
Portland  that  we  have  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  in  Oregon  this  year  126 
tax  levies  for  schools  were  defeated — an 
all-time  high.  More  and  more  people  be- 
come dissatisfied,  they  are  going  to  re- 
fuse to  support  the  public  schools.  You 
see  it  in  every  State  of  the  Nation. 

If  this  happens,  we  have  another  step 
in  this  vicious  cycle  and  a  further  de- 
terioration of  the  public  school  system. 
So  I  make  the  plea  for  the  Members  who 
are  lawyers  and  who  say  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  is  working  out  as  they  intended,  and 
that  busing  is  not  occurring,  take  an- 
other look,  examine  the  results — really 
inquire  as  to  whether  it  is  being  enforced 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  let 
us  not  let  the  eager  beavers  in  the  en- 
forcement division  of  HEW  enforce  it 
the  way  they  want  to  enforce  it  Irre- 
gardless  of  the  law — but  require  them— 
if  they  want  to  rewrite  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  to  present  their  proposals  to  the 
Congress;  let  us  argue  the  Issues  on  their 
merit,  and  write  the  laws  and  decide  the 
issues  by  a  majority  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  policies  we 
must  consider  if  we  are  reaUy  concerned 
about  quality  education,  and  we  must 
not  continue  to  let  people  outside  the 
Government  or  let  those  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  enforce  their  version  of  what 
they  think  a  civil  rights  law  should  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  against 
the  amendments. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  here  I  stand  in  the 
well,  addressing  this  august  body  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  find  on  the  opposite  side 
the  chairman  ol  the  Republican  con- 
ference and  the  dean  of  this  body.  But 
frankly,  I  do  not  feel  I  am  talking  in 
opposition  to  these  gentlemen,  because 
I  think  they  have  presented  an  excellent 
case  for  integration  and  against  segrega- 
tion, and  I  stand  here  agreeing  with 
them.  I  think  what  they  have  forgotten 
to  talk  about  is  education — which  is 
what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

Are  we  so  willing  to  think  in  terms 
of  civil  rights  that  we  blind  ourselves 
about  the  purpose  of  education  and  com- 
monsense? 

If  Members  \^ill  hear,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  is  enforcing  similar  reg- 
ulations, came  before  my  committee  not 
too  long  ago  and  said  that  in  Job  Corps 
it  was  found  out  that — and  this  is  where 
people  are  old  enough  to  work — when 
they  moved  the  Individuals  out  of  their 
environment,  they  undid  all  the  good 
that  the  Job  Corps  was  doing.  The  pro- 
gram is  being  changed  now,  and  is  mov- 
ing the  Individuals  back  into  their  own 
environment  to  work. 

Are  we  going  to  take  children,  'v\ho  are 
of  primary  school  age,  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  grade,  and  transfer  them 
10  or  12  or  15  miles  out  of  their  environ- 
ment and  keep  them  away  from  home  as 
much  as  10  hours  and  call  this  good 
education? 

Are  we  going  to  destroy  communities 
because  they  are  forced  to  take  action 
against  their  will?  Are  we  going  to  not 
allow  school  boards  to  run  their  own 
schools?  Are  we  going  to  not  allow  them 
to  work  out  the  best  ways  to  use  their 
facilities  and  funds  and  resources? 

We  of  North  CaroUna  accept  the  basic 
laws  of  the  land,  and  wish  them  to  be 
upheld  with  firmness.  We  believe  inter- 
pretation and  implementation  should  be 
left  to  the  local  communities.  -Where  they 
are  carried  out  in  a  manner  different 
than  Congress  has  decreed,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  Congress  to  assert  its  will 
anew.  Sections  408  and  409  reaffirm  the 
congressional  will.  I  urge  their  adoption. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitten 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Whitten  amendment.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  other  amendments 
which  would  remove  the  'Whitten  amend- 
ment from  the  bill. 

I  oppose  busing  of  students  simply  for 
racial  balance,  and  I  support;  freedom  of 
choice. 

In  taking  this  stand,  I  am  as  opposed 
to  racial  discrimination  as  I  am  in  favor 
of  good  government. 

The  essence  of  what  we  are  to  decide 
here  is  whether  a  local  school  system  can 
be  operated  to  the  best  of  its  capabilities 
and  expectations  while  conducting  a  pro- 
gram  of  busing  for  racial  balance. 


I  believe  it  cannot. 

It  would  be  comphcated,  indeed  chal- 
lenging the  faith  our  people  have  in  the 
ability  of  their  Government  to  perform 
basic  functions  and  services.  It  would  be 
costly  and  inefficient.  Frankly,  I  feel  it 
would  tend  to  disinipt  an  already  over- 
burdened educational  process. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we 
have  heard  numerous  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights  this  afternoon.  We 
have  heard  several  speeches  which  I 
thought  were  excellent.  Natui-ally,  I 
suppose.  I  see  it  from  the  side  I  support. 
I  hope  I  can  have  the  attention  of 
Members.  At  my  instance,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  included  these 
provisions,  section  408  and  section  409, 
in  the  bUl  by  a  vote  of  34  to  11.  I  hope 
we  can  hold  them. 

We  do  not  want  to  create  any  issue 
over  the  country,  or  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  do  think  we  want  to  consider 
the  provisions  for  what  they  are. 

May  I  say,  this  does  not  touch  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  When  we  act  against 
the  amendment,  and  to  keep  my  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  which  I  hope  we  wiU. 
the  courts  will  stUl  be  in  the  courthouses 
and  the  judges  will  still  have  all  the  au- 
thority they  ever  had,  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  will  not  have  been  touched 
though  as  you  know  I  differ  with  them. 
What  we  will  have  done,  by  keeping  my 
provision,  is  to  see  that  these  children, 
whom  we  all  feel  so  sorry  for.  in  the  areas 
Members  say  they  need  it  the  worst,  get 
their  share  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  in  this  bUl  and  I  hope  get  all 
branches  of  Government  to  see  public 
education  must  come  first. 

As  it  stands  now— and  I  have  the  list^ 
200  or  300  schools  are  not  getting  the 
Federal  funds  we  so  proudly  appropriate 
unless  they  kow  tow  to  HEW.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  not  desegregated  as  Con- 
gress provided.  They  are.  It  is  because 
they  will  not  offer  a  plan  which  HEW 
approves,  which  in  every  instance  goes 
beyond  what  the  law  requires. 

Can  it  be  the  Members  would  be  so 
cruel  here,  with  a  bill  providing  billions 
of  dollars,  to  let  HEW  withhold  funds 
from  these  schools  which  Members  say 
need  them  the  worst,  when  they  are  in 
full  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  the  Congress  wrote,  when  the  schools 
are  open  to  people  of  all  races? 

A  letter  was  sent  out  on  this  side,  may 
I  say  to  my  friends,  and  a  letter  was 
sent  out  on  that  side.  They  say  that  bus- 
ing is  illegal  under  three  sUtutes.  I  have 
not  checked  it,  but  I  know  it  is  at  least 
two. 

Should  we  stand  by  and  let  HEW  hold 
up  the  money  until  they  come  in  and 
agree  to  do  that  which  the  Members 
themselves  say  is  Illegal? 

■What  would  I  say?  Please  listen  a  min- 
ute. Let  us  read  what  I  would  say. 

Someone  earlier  asked  me  if  this  were 
a  trick.  Personally,  to  me  this  House  is 
a  jury.  One  might,  in  a  courtroom  trial 
try  tricks,  I  suppose,  and  might  get  by 
with  one  jury,  and  the  jury  would  be  gone 
the  next  day  but  the  jury  Is  the  same 
here,  week  after  week.  In  my  years  here 
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I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  resorted  to 

tricks.  I  see  the  same  jury  day  after  day 
and  I  assure  you  I  want  to  lay  it  on 

the  Une. 

Let  us  read  my  sections.  Some  Mem- 
bers have  made  wonderful  speeches 
which  might  have  been  appropriate  in 
1964  but  which  do  not  apply  to  my 
language  in  this  bill  in  the  least. 

Let  us  see  what  is  in  these  provisions. 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands, 
but  I  ask  the  Members  to  think  about 
whether  they  have  read  the  provisions 
before  they  spoke.  Many  seem  not  to 
have. 

Section  408  provides  that  no  part  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  act  may  be 
used  to  force  busing  of  students — to  force 
busing  of  students.  That  means  the 
school  boards  are  free  to  bus  if  the  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  if  the  parents 
want  to,  if  the  school  board  wants  to. 

Next  is  "the  abolishment  of  any 
school".  Goodness  knows,  with  this  coun- 
try crying  for  school  facilities,  and  every- 
body trj'ii^K  to  increase  the  money  for 
facilities,  no  part  of  the  mnney  in  this 
bill  should  be  used  to  make  school  boards 
close  schools — or  to  force  any  student 
who  is  in  school  to  go  somewhere  against 
the  wishes  of  his  parents. 

This  is  not  freedom  of  choice:  it  is 
freedom  from  force,  a  force  we  never 
did  give  to  HEW,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Now,  the  next  section  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept it  says  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  cannot  require  school  districts 
or  people  to  bus  students — require; 
force  to  close  a  school,  or  to  send  a  stu- 
dent who  is  in  school  to  another  school 
before  they  let  them  have  the  money 
which  the  Congress  provided  in  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  forget  how  im- 
portant education  is.  I  spoke  out  at 
Mount  Vernon  Junior  College  to  about 
125  bright  interns  the  other  night,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  administrative  assistant 
of  the  Congresswoman  from  New  York 
•  Mrs.  Chisholmi  . 

I  was  asked  to  come  and  I  did.  I  was 
asked  if  I  thought  things  would  not  work 
out  better  if  all  races  sat  down  together 
and  worked  out  our  problems,  and  I  said 
"Certainly."  I  said  "Sure.  However,  if 
you  have  to  put  a  shotgun  on  all  parties 
to  make  them  go  to  a  place,  they  will  go, 
but  they  are  likely  to  be  in  a  frame  of 
mind  where  they  would  not  make  much 
progress."  However,  I  agree  that  what 
you  suggest  is  what  we  must  work  to- 
ward. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  says  in  my  pro- 
visions that  HEW  cannot  claim  authority 
to  deprive  these  children  of  education 
from  funds  we  have  appropriated  and 
make  them  go  beyond  the  law. 

You  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
foremost  necessities  for  continuing  our 
society  is  a  system  of  education.  Except 
for  what  the  young  know  by  instinct, 
they  must  be  taught.  I  have  not  heard 
a  finer  speech  made  on  the  floor  than 
that  presented  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  .  This  was  sensible, 
logical,  honest,  and  comes  from  a  sense 
of  knowledge. 


I  want  to  say  again  that  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  the  Congress  said  that  deseg- 
regation shall  mean  the  assigning  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
But  it  says  that  desegregation  shall  not 
mean  assignment  of  them  to  public 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  see  sectional- 
ism get  into  this.  I  was  enforcing  civil 
rights  before  I  ever  came  here,  as  a  dis- 
trict attorney.  When  you  go  to  my  home- 
town, like  I  did  last  week,  and  the  Negro 
owner  of  one  of  the  best  businesses  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Congressman,  is  there 
not  something  that  you  can  do  to  save 
our  schools,"  it  makes  you  realize  the 
situation  we  are  facing.  When  you  go 
through  the  South  you  see  these  situa- 
tions. We  had  some  of  these  difficulties 
in  the  South,  and  they  arose  there,  but 
you  folks  in  other  areas  have  the  prob- 
lem now.  This  is  not  the  issue,  though. 
Last  year  the  Congress  told  HEW  to  treat 
the  whole  country  alike.  I  picked  up  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  8  and  I  saw 
that  HEW  is  moving  into  Chicago.  At  the 
insistance  of  HEW  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  gone  after  the  faculties  there. 
It  sounds  as  though  Chicago  is  still  pretty 
smart,  though,  because  when  HEW  told 
them  they  had  to  do  something,  accord- 
to  the  press,  the  school  authorities  said. 
"We  will  pay  teachers  a  thousand  dollars 
extra  to  teach  in  certain  areas."  Then 
they  said,  "We  do  not  have  the  money  to 
do  it.  You  have  to  furnish  the  money  if 
you  want  us  to  pay  them  that." 

What  they  are  doing  is  demanding  that 
we  take  their  dictation  in  schools  all  over 
the  country.  Some  of  my  colleagues  live 
in  New  York.  If  you  wiU  read  pages  60 
and  61  of  the  hearings,  volume  5.  you 
will  see  how  Mr.  Allen,  who  came  down 
here  from  New  York,  testified.  He  said 
that  there  were  76  schools  on  one  island. 
I  believe  I  have  the  time  to  read  this  if 
you  want  to  know  why  this  is  a  national 
problem  and  why  we  are  facing  it  as  we 
are. 

I  now  read  the  above-mentioned  pages 
from  the  hearing : 

Mr.  Smith.  So  I  can  more  clearly  under- 
stand what  you  are  saying,  we  have  this 
hypothesis  I  mentioned  of  the  school  dis- 
trict with  two  elementary  schools.  By  free- 
dom of  choice,  one  becomes  mostly  a  Negro 
school  and  one  becomes  mostly  white. 

Are  you  saying  the  children  in  both  are 
getting  an   Inferior  education? 

Dr.  Allen.  In  my  Judgment  both  are  los- 
ing something  In  education. 

What  I  am  saying  Is,  that  while  you  can 
provide  good  education  In  both  schools,  you 
need  this  additional  Ingredient  of  learning 
how  to  live  together.  You  cannot  do  that 
in  such  schools  and  therefore  you  try  to  seek 
some  way  to  accomplish  that.  So  the  main 
thing  Is  to  make  certain  the  child  does  not 
feel  he  is  In  a  school  simply  because  of  his 
race. 

Mr.  Smfth.  There  are  11  States  in  the  East 
that  have  county  school  systems  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  there  are  local  school 
systems  carved  out  by  the  legislature  in  one 
way  or  another.  In  most  cases  those  are  but 
a  small  part  of  the  county.  So  to  carry  your 
opinion  to  the  logical  conclusion,  you  would 
have  to  conclude  I  think  that  with  schools 
in  these  smaller  school  districts.  If  one  dis- 
trict turned  out  to  be  70  percent  black  and 
one  wae  10  percent  next  to  It,  you  would  have 
to  require  them  to  consolidate  In  some  way. 


Dr.  Allen.  That  Is  right. 

Tlie  only  answer  to  the  problem  would 
have  to  be  consolidation.  That  Is  right. 

In  New  York  that  is  one  of  the  problems. 
On  Long  Island  we  have  76  school  districts 
In  a  very  small  area,  some  of  them  very 
small.  There  Is  one  that  has  now  become 
about  98  percent  black.  There  are  three 
schools  in  the  district  and  they  are  all  black. 
The  only  way  you  can  deal  with  that  is  to 
make  that  district  a  part  of  a  larger  unit 
so  there  is  more  flexibility  In  locating  the 
school  and  in  eliminating  the  racial  im- 
balance. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  What  do  you  do  In  a  State  like 
Iowa  where  1  percent  overall  are  Negro  but 
they  are  mostly  located  in  two  cities?  Do  you 
have  to  incorporate  the  whole  State  into  one 
school  district? 

Dr.  Allen.  You  have  to  look  at  the  practi- 
cal side  of  this. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  What  Is  the  percentage  below 
which  you  cannot  go  then? 

Dr.  Allen.  I  have  never  used  a  percentage. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  use  a  percentage.  The 
effort  we  made  In  New  York  was  within  a 
community.  If  the  blacks  were  20  percent  we 
think  the  schools  should  be  a  cross  section 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Flood.  Why  do  you  limit  it  to  New  York 
City?  Why  do  you  not  take  in  the  area 
around  it  and  have  a  little  different  perspec- 
tive? 

Dr.  Allen.  That  may  eventually  have  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Smith,  This  is  crucial  to  determining 
what  we  are  talking  about  because  If  you  do 
not  have  some  kind  of  a  yardstick  you  do  not 
know  how  many  districts  you  should  put 
together. 

Dr.  Allen.  There  Is  a  limit  to  what  you  can 
do  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  You  can- 
not bus  a  child  50  miles  away  to  a  school  Just 
to  achieve  these  things.  It  may  be  for  some 
time  to  come  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
live  with  a  segregated  situation  and  hope- 
fully, as  we  improve  housing  and  economic 
conditions  in  these  urban  communities,  the 
people  in  these  communities  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage,  move  out  and  work  this 
thing    out  themselves. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  As  you  know,  coming  from  New 
York  City,  it  does  not  take  as  long  to  go  50 
miles  In  some  parts  of  the  country  as  to  go 
50  blocks  In  some  cities. 

Dr.  Allen.  That  is  right.  We  have  not  ad- 
vocated the  child  be  taken  50  blocks  or  any 
particular  distance  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  not  your  decision  there 
require  In  most  of  the  ordinary  sized  cities 
of  the  country,  we  will  say  50  to  500  thou- 
sand, to  Just  about  scrap  their  high  school 
system  and  have  one  central  high  school? 
They  could  not  possibly  have  racial  balance 
any  other  way,  could  they? 

Dr.  Allen.  They  might  have  more  than 
one.  And  this  is  what  Is  hapi>enlng  In  a 
great  many  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Smith.  Most  of  them  will  have  four  to 
six  or  eight  high  schools,  attendance  centers 
is  what  they  really  are.  But  in  order  to  have 
racial  balance  or  not  to  have  racial  imbalance 
you  would  have  to  scrap  all  of  them? 

Dr.  Allen.  You  would 

Mr.  Smith.  And  have  one  central  one? 

Dr.  Allen.  You  might  have  to  in  some 
cases,  yes. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  being  worked 
out  now  in  some  of  the  urban  centers  is  the 
transportation  of  children  from  the  ghetto 
area  out  Into  the  suburbs.  This  is  going  on 
in  Rochester.  NY..  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  sev- 
eral other  places  as  a  means  of  giving  an 
opportunity  for  the  inner  city  children  to  be 
in  schools  with  white  children. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  school  district? 

Dr.  Allen.  That  is  right;  worked  out  be- 
tween the  suburban  community  and  the  city. 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  under- 
stand  our   line   of   questioning   here.   While 
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not  yet  down  to  any  specifics  on  dollar 
amounts  and  figures,  and  with  you  being  new 
in  the  position,  it  is  natural  we  take  the  line 
of  first  exploring  some  general  policy  guide- 
lines and  philosophy.  I  hope  that  seat  does 
not  get  too  dam  hot  for  you.  You  are  going 
to  be  there  quite  awhile.  We  would  not  ex- 
pect that  every  year  you  would  be  coming  up 
here,  that  we  would  be  going  into  broad 
policy  questions,  although  it  Is  our  preroga- 
tive where  we  are  funding  all  of  the  programs 
to  ask  some  basic  questions  and  get  some 
good  answers  for  the  people  back  home  who 
are  footing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  said  this: 
Dr.  Allen.  There  is  a  limit  from  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view,    'You  cannot  bus  a  child 
50  miles. 

Mr.  Smith  said: 
How  far  can  you  go? 

Dr.  Allen  repUed: 

Well,  I  have  not  set  up  a  distance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  thing  that  I 
am  undertaking  to  do  through  these 
provisions  is  to  pursue  the  course  which 
is  available  to  me  and  that  is  to  ask  you 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  it  was  developed  that  there 
are  some  200-odd  school  districts  which 
are  being  deprived  of  money  which  this 
Congress  has  appropriated  at  a  time 
when  we  have  increased  the  amount  of 
funds  available;  others  have,  under  du- 
ress, agreed  to  plans  which  will  destroy 
our  system  of  public  education. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  would  like  to 
get  the  Record  straight  on  this. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Permit  me  to  finish 
my  statement  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  Now.  as  we  have  that  sit- 
uation actually  existing,  t'-.e  background 
history  and  information  indicates  that 
they  have  not  come  up  with  a  plan 
which  meets  the  proposed  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  that  Department. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject in  this  instance— I  want  to  serve 
notice  that  I  will  object  to  any  further 
extensions  of  time  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  have  been  on  this  bill  3  days 
and  if  anyone  has  not  said  already  what 
they  want  to  say,  they  ought  to  extend 
their  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   COHELAN.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  out 
of    the    22.000    school    districts    in    the 


United  States  there  are  only  100  districts 
presently  having  diCBculty  insofar  as  ad- 
justments are  concerned? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  not  argue  with 
the  gentleman  on  that  point. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  That  is  the  fawit. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  to  the  exact  num- 
ber I  cannot  say  because  the  situation 
changes  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  amendment 
was  introduced  the  figures  were  not  avail- 
able with  reference  to  several  districts 
and  so  I  am  not  up  to  date. 

But,  they  have  used  this  device  of 
withholding  their  money  hi  order  to  get 
them  to  agree  to  plans  that  go  beyond 
what  the  law  provides.  My  amendment 
would  prevent  that. 

I  hope  those  of  you  who  spoke  and 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  spoken,  will 
get  the  bill  and  read  those  two  sections. 
If  you  will  do  this  you  will  see  that  I  am 
only  trying  my  best  to  see  that  the  funds 
go  to  the  students  for  their  benefit  and 
that  all  of  the  schools  are  already  de- 
segregated, as  Congress  defined  that 
term. 

We  leave  the  Civil  Rights  Act  alone 
as  the  rules  require.  We  leave  the  judges 
in  the  cotuthouses  though  we  hope  for 
better  from  them.  We  just  say  that  HEW 
is  not  going  to  misuse  the  funds  made 
available  to  them.  After  all  Congress  is 
the  one  that  makes  fimds  for  education 
available  and  sets  the  terms  under  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  We  cannot  stand  by 
and  see  them  frozen  or  used  to  set  up 
HEW  as  a  dictatorship. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
final  analysis  who  is  hurt  in  the  cutoff 
of  funds  to  education?  Is  it  the  school 
board  or  the  schoolchildren? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  made  the  best  point 
I  can  imagine  and  one  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  but  had  overlooked.  This 
is  done  under  the  guise  that  somehow  by 
pimishing  the  children  you  are  taking  it 
out  on  the  school  board  and  there  could 
not  be  anything  more  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  House  is  becoming  a  little  impatient 
so  I  shall  try  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  intently 
to  the  debate  here  today.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  sit  in  the  House  with  someone 
like  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregrn  'Mrs.  Green)  who  has  such 
depth  of  feeling  and  who  understands 
the  true  issues  confronting  us  in  this  bill. 
I  do  not  come  from  a  district  that  is 
heavily  Negro.  Probably  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  district  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  is  Negro.  Race  relations  are 
excellent.  There  is  respect  and  consid- 
eration for  all  citizens. 

In  ray  hometown  there  is  goodwill  and 
liaimony  among  the  races.  Integration 
has  been  accepted  and  is  moving  along 
well  in  the  pubUc  schools.  The  Negroes 
and  the  whites  are  proud  of  the  job  they 
have  done  and  are  doing.  They  do  not 
want  to  disturb  this  feeling  of  coopera- 


tion. The  school  authorities  have  worked 
diligently  and  effectively  toward  the  im- 
plementation of  a  workable  plan. 

The  school  board  was  invited  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  discussion  of  their  integra- 
tion plan.  I  accompanied  members  of 
the  board  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  At  the  meeting 
it  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  were  unmind- 
ful of  the  law  and  little  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  members  of  the  school 
board  who  had  come  to  Washington  to 
plead  their  case.  The  Government  em- 
ployees were  not  elected  officials.  They 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  armounce 
what  the  school  officials  could  and  could 
not  do.  It  was  my  opinion  that  HEW 
employees  were  seeking  to  make  require- 
ments which  could  not  be  supported  on 
the  basis  of  the  law. 

When  the  meeting  was  over  I  was  very 
courteous,  but  walked  away  in  some  de- 
gree of  anger  and  disgust.  I  resolved  then 
and  there  to  do  what  I  could  to  .=^ee  to 
it  that  this  country  is  run  on  the  basis 
of  a  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  enactments  of  Congress.  That  has 
not  been  the  case  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  public 
schools. 

I  have  been  a  little  unhappy  with 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Whitten),  because  he 
speaks  about  "my  amendment".  Mr. 
Written  did  offer  the  amendment  in 
the  appropriations  committee  but  this  is 
not  just  the  Whitten  amendment.  This  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  wliich  approved  the  ac- 
tion by  a  vote  of  34  to  11.  So  I  do  not 
speak  from  a  narrow  platform.  I  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  supporting  the  language  which 
is  in  this  bill.  We  approved  this  same 
language  last  year,  but  it  was  later  wa- 
tered down  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
rather  meaningless. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. And  it  is  an  amendment  which  I 
think  certainly  represents  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  threatened,  as 
Edith  Green  so  well  said,  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  excellent  pubhc  school 
system  in  this  country.  It  is  the  system 
which  has  helped  make  this  country 
great.  We  must  not  destroy  this  sys- 
tem. We  have  to  preserve  it  by  preventing 
capricious  actions  of  autocrats  who  are 
harassing  our  people  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  school  officials  and  the 
school  boards  to  do  an  adequate  job  in 
carrying  out  programs  of  integration. 
The  integration  law  is  here  to  stay.  The 
only  issue  here  is  a  matter  of  fair  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  Our  object  is  not 
to  destroy  integration  but  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  our  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has 
expired. 

M:-.   MAHON.   Mr.   Chainnan.   I  ask 
unanimous   consent    to   proceed   for    2 
additional  minutes. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Cliairman,  I  object. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flynt)  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  recognizes 
that  we  are  confronted  here  with  a  very 
serious  situation  and  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing sensible  about  it. 

We  do  not  propose  here  the  repeal  of 
the  civil  rights  law.  This  is  not  the  issue. 
We  want  to  try  to  make  the  law  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  p>eople.  What  we  are 
trying  to  get  is  a  more  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  law  . 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 
I  think  not. 

I  urge  you,  I  plead  with  you.  vote  down 
the  amendment  offered  from  California 
and  enable  us  to  assert  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  in  demanding  a  more  ra- 
tional, sensible,  and  workable  policy  in 
the  pnBTlc  schools  of  the  country. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  jield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, anyone  who  subscribes  to  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  must  agree 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  not  authorized  to  set 
policy  that  is  contrary  to  the  legislative 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  never  given  HEW 
the  right  to  force  busing,  the  right  to 
abolish  schools,  or  the  right  to  force 
transfer  of  pupils  from  where  their  par- 
ents are  sending  them  to  where  HEW 
wants  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  ofiRcials  in  the 
OfiSce  of  Education  will  probably  admit 
that  they  do  not  have  the  right  to  af- 
firmatively take  these  actions.  Yet.  they 
take  them  nevertheless.  These  overzeal- 
ous  ofBcials  are  underhanded  in  their 
dealings  with  local  school  boards.  They 
circumvent  the  intent  of  Congress  by 
withholding  Federal  funds  until  schools 
"voluntarily"  offer  to  meet  certain  re- 
quirements that  HEW  has  no  legal  right 
to  require. 

If  anyone  doubts  this  is  the  current 
practice,  let  them  examine  the  twisted 
arms  and  broken  backs  of  school  ofQcials. 
Therefore,  I  fail  to  see  how  there  can 
be  legitimate  objection  to  the  language 
in  sections  408  and  409  of  this  bill.  It  is 
very  simple  and  straightforward.  Its  only 
purpose  is  to  keep  HEW  honest. 

Let  us  set  the  record  straight  at  this 
point.  The  two  sections  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  do  not  attempt  to  void  the 
power  of  the  courts.  I  wish  there  was  a 
way  to  accomplish  this,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  courts  would  retain  all 
the  powers  they  have  ever  had  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  school  desegregation. 
We  are  simply  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  cease  and  desist  from  going  beyond 
the  law.  Our  Appropriations  Committee 
has  on  several  occasions  written  in  its 
report  that  the  Department  continues  to 
ignore  the  legislative  intent  of  Congress. 
Since  HEW  ofiBcials  have  failed  to  take 


this  subtle  hint,  our  only  recourse  Is  to 
write  these  provisions  Into  law. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
doubt  that  the  sole  purpose  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  forced  separation  of  races  in  the 
public  schools.  In  other  words,  a  system 
was  instituted  by  which  students  would 
be  free  to  attend  the  schools  of  their 
choice  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

The  people  of  my  State  and  district 
did  in  gocxi  faith  comply.  They  estab- 
lished a  bona  fide  freedom-of-cholce  sys- 
tem in  the  public  schools. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  g^Iideline 
writers  were  dismayed  to  discover  that  a 
significant  number  of  Negroes  were  exer- 
cising their  freedom  of  choice  in  a  man- 
ner which  did  not  comply  with  the 
preconceived  fantasies  of  the  guideline 
writers.  In  other  words,  when  given  the 
freedom  of  choice,  many  Negro  students 
chose  to  continue  their  education  at  the 
schools  they  had  attended  prior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Southerners  were  then  accused  af  ap- 
plying some  vague,  invisible  pressure  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

At  this  point  the  guideline  writers  went 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress  and  with 
absolute  disregard  for  the  wishes  of  the 
parent,  the  child  and  the  local  school 
board  forced  what  was  to  have  been 
"volimtary"  action. 

Americans  value  their  freedom.  We 
have  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  practically 
every  freedom  you  can  name.  However, 
there  is  one  lone  exception.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  effectively  denied  the  southern  Negro 
the  right  to  choose  the  school  he  wishes 
to  attend. 

They  have  completely  overlooked  the 
fact  that  those — black  as  well  as  white — 
who  sincerely  do  not  wish  to  integrate 
the  schools  have  their  constitutional 
rights  too. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  pending  amendment  and  sup- 
port the  language  in  this  bill  which  would 
prohibit  HEW  oflBcials  from  setting  policy 
that  is  contrary  to  the  legislative  intent 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Cohelan  amendment 
and  in  support  of  language  in  sections 
408  and  409  of- the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill. 

No  one  can  speak  with  more  knowl- 
edge or  authority  about  busing  of  stu- 
dents to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  our 
schools  than  someone  from  Alabama. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  Alabama 
schools  have  been  the  target  of  harass- 
ment and  intimidation  by  Federal  offi- 
cials. Every  public  school  system  in  Ala- 
bama is  currently  operating,  imder  the 
threat  of  contempt  citation,  under  one 
type  of  Federal  court  order  or  another. 
The  latest  blueprints  of  HEW  and  the 
Justice     Department     for     Alabama's 


schools — calling  for  extensive  busing  and 
student  and  faculty  balances — are  per- 
fect examples  of  the  type  of  situation, 
hopefully,  which  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment can  work  to  alleviate. 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have  requested,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  Federal  courts  have  ordered,  exten- 
sive busing  of  Alabama  students  solely 
to  achieve  a  particular  level  of  integra- 
tion— not  desegregation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  forced  integration.  Mobile  County, 
for  example,  has  been  threatened  with 
extensive  busing  of  students  at  a  cost  of 
about  $13  million. 

In  addition,  the  courts  have  ordered 
millions  of  dollars  of  school  buildings 
closed  by  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  achieving  integration.  In 
other  instances,  the  courts  have  ordered 
entire  grades  shifted  from  one  school  to 
another.  I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  action  is  contrary  to  laws  already  on 
the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  one  vei-y 
important  element  of  our  society  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Nation.  HEW  theorists  are 
more  interested  in  sociological  consider- 
ations than  they  are  in  the  education  of 
our  children.  It  appears  that  our  social 
engineers  are  bent  upon  destroying, 
rather  than  assisting,  public  education — 
not  only  in  Alabama,  but  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  school 
board  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  more 
qualified  to  operate  its  schools  than  social 
theorists  in  Washington,  and  I,  as  a 
former  judge  and  chairman  of  a  school 
board,  am  certain  that  professional  edu- 
cators have  more  expertise  in  school  mat- 
ters than  Federal  judges.  Our  educators 
will  continue  to  do  the  fine  job  they  have 
always  done  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so 
by  Federal  bureaucrats. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Cohelan )  and  support  the  language  in 
the  bill,  authored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  ,  my  colleague 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  before  we 
complete  the  debate  on  sections  408  and 
409,  I  want  to  welcome  my  liberal 
friends  to  the  ranks  of  States'  righters. 
You  were  a  little  late  in  getting  here,  but 
better  late  than  never.  During  the  de- 
bate on  section  407  just  concluded,  I 
was  particularly  touched  by  your  con- 
cern that  Congress  not  punish  innocent 
and  guilty  alike  by  cutting  off  Federal 
aid  to  academic  institutions  which  are 
not  in  compliance  with  the  basic  law  of 
the  land  against  Federal  loans  and  grants 
to  those  responsible  for  illegal  campus 
disorders  and  destruction.  You  did  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  inject 
itself  in  matters  of  State  and  l(x:al  jur- 
isdiction. I  hope  you  will  retain  this  solic- 
itude just  a  little  while  longer  and  exer- 
cise it  now  when  efforts  are  being  made 
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to  strike  sections  408  and  409  from  the 
bill;  because  in  these  sections  there  is 
language  which  expressly  seeks  to  stop 
the  punishment  of  all  the  pupUs  and 
their  teachers  and  their  parents  in  com- 
munities where  so-called  experts  operat- 
ing under  extralegal  guidelines  have 
ruled  that  a  few  pupils  are  not  in  com- 
pliance. If  my  liberal  friends  considered 
the  language  in  section  407  to  be  bad, 
then  surely  you  must  support  the  lan- 
guage in  sections  408  and  409.  Surely 
you  will  be  consistent. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  HEW  bureauciats  are  fast  de- 
stroying the  public  school  system  of 
America.  They  are  ordering  school  boards 
all  over  the  Nation  to  bus  children  across 
cities  and  in  some  instances  across  coun- 
ties, to  bring  about  a  balance  of  Negro 
and  white  children.  Often,  these  actions 
are  forced  upon  the  children  against 
their  wishes  and  against  the  wishes  of 
their  parents. 

Few,  if  any — except  private — schools  in 
Alabama  are  as  segregated  as  are  the 
schools  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  home  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  school  population  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  95  percent  colored,  and  a  white 
student  in  most  public  schools  is  a 
rarity. 

Prior  to  1954  the  Washington  school 
system  was  rated  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Nation.  Today  it  is  the  worst  and  in  fact 
is  a  joke.  This  is  the  "showcase"  prom- 
ised the  Nation  in  1954  when  the  schools 
were  integrated.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
more  "showcases." 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  some  amazing  things  said  during 
the  debate  on  compulsory  busing.  Those 
who  oppose  the  busing  practice  have 
been  told  by  speaker  after  speaker  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  compulsory 
busing,  no  such  thing  as  closing  down  a 
school  in  order  to  comply  with  a  de- 
segregation order  from  HEW. 

Such  arguments  are  a  confession  of 
ignorance  or  misinformation  about  what 
is  going  on  in  this  country.  The  fact  is — 
and  it  can  be  confirmed  in  a  hundred  in- 
stances— that  compulsory  busing  is  being 
imposed,  and  schools  are  being  closed  as 
the  only  way  to  comply  with  orders  from 
HEW's  braintrusters.  In  many  instances 
if  they  do  not  bus,  if  they  do  not  close 
down  a  school  when  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive, the  money  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  in  such  schools  is 
arbitrarily  withheld. 

To  be  sure,  they  do  not  have  to  bus; 
they  do  not  have  to  close  down  a  school; 
but  what  is  the  penalty  if  they  do  not 
take  such  actions?  Money  allotted  for  the 
affected  schools  is  withheld. 

That  is  happening  now  in  San  An- 
tonio. It  is  happening  in  Sonora,  Tex.  It 
is  happening  in  Odessa,  Tex.  And  it  can 
happen  in  practically  every  school  dis- 
trict in  my  area — and  probably  will  un- 
less this  amendment  against  compulsory 
busing  is  retained. 


The  demand  for  this  legislation  springs 
from  the  people — the  parents,  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  school  boards.  And  it  comes 
from  all  races. 

I  am  speaking  of  those  schools  where 
there  is  no  semblence  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation, where  there  is  total  and  com- 
plete integration,  where  any  child — 
regardless  of  race — is  admitted  without 
question  into  that  child's  neighborhood 
schools  where  the  child  lives.  That  prac- 
tice, that  policy,  conforms  with  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  the  subject. 

President  Nixon  as  a  candidate  con- 
demned this  concept  of  compulsory  bus- 
ing. Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Robert  H.  Finch  condemned  it 
last  March,  as  reported  by  a  UPI  news 
stor>'  which  stated : 

He  (Finch)  said  moving  pupils  about  just 
to  obtain  a  'salt  and  pepper  effect'  was  detri- 
mental to  education  and  was  opposed  by 
both  whites  and  blacks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  forget  about  poli- 
tics for  a  moment  and  face  up  to  this 
issue.  As  stated  in  this  debate,  unless 
compulsory  busing  and  other  arbitrary 
controls  over  the  management  of  local 
school  affairs  is  curbed  our  public  school 
system  may  be  on  its  way  out.  Has  it 
come  to  pass  that  local  school  boards, 
local  teachers,  local  PTA's,  and  local  tax- 
payers cannot,  in  their  schools  where 
there  is  no  racial  discrimination  what- 
ever, have  something  to  say  about  the 
operation  of  their  own  schools? 

The  pending  amendment,  which  would 
strike  from  the  bill  the  provision  against 
compulsory  busing,  the  closing  of  schools, 
and  the  right  of  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  local  schools,  should  be  de- 
feated. Let  us  respond  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  we  are  elected  to  represent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Georgia  for 
yielding.  My  remarks  will  be  brief. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express 
my  profound  thanks  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  including  sections 
408  and  409  in  this  bill.  It  is  sound  and 
sensible.  If  left  in  the  bUl  it  will  settle 
an  abundance  of  unnecessary  contro- 
versy and  put  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  lawful  and  right  track 
in  administering  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Federal 
underlings  are  exceeding  their  authority. 
Their  principal  objective  is  not  to  better 
education  but  to  bring  about  a  social 
order  in  our  country  which  meets  with 
their  approval. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed 
in  1964  the  sponsors  thereof  clearly 
stated  in  debate  that  the  bill  was  not 
designed  to  bring  about  racial  balance; 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  busing 
of  students  would  be  put  into  effect :  that 
there  would  be  no  exercise  of  authority 
over  the  selection  of  faculties  and  that 
local  officials  would  continue  to  operate 
their  schools  and  receive  Federal  aid  so 
long  as  they  did  not  deny  any  child  the 
right  to  attend  any  school  he  or  she  de- 
sired to  attend.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
act  has  not  been  so  administered. 


There  is  more  unrest  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions  today  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  The  unrest  is  not 
confined  to  the  colleges.  A  considerable 
amount  is  prevalent  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools — high  schools, 
junior  high,  and  grammar  schools.  Much 
of  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
manner  in  which  HEW  underlings  have 
administered  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  seek  is  the  right 
to  allow  our  children  to  attend  the 
schools  in  their  own  neighborhood  or  to 
attend  any  other  school  in  the  area 
which  he  or  she  desires  to  attend.  We 
feel  that  the  children  are  entitled  to  the 
full  benefit  of  Federal  funds  under  these 
conditions  and  which  in  many  instances 
they  are  not  receiving  because  of  the 
improper  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  sections  under  consideration  if 
left  in  the  bill  will  not  mitigate  against 
any  child,  white  or  black,  to  get  an  in- 
tegrated education  in  compliance  with 
Federal  law. 

It  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green) 
that  education  in  many  schools  over  the 
country  is  rapidly  deteriorating  because 
of  the  improper  administration  I  have 
referred  to.  Her  remarks  were  so  sound, 
so  sensible,  and  so  reasonable.  Regard- 
less of  what  the  views  of  the  various 
Members  may  be  about  the  subject  of 
integration,  every  member  of  this  body 
can  vote  to  retain  these  sections,  which 
the  amendment  proposes  to  strike,  with- 
out waiver  of  his  views  on  integration. 
The  language  will  merely  eliminate 
forced  busing  and  leave  Federal  aid 
moneys  available  to  all  children  alike. 
T"ie  language  repeals  not  one  word  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts.  It  simply  puts  a  stop 
to  improper  interpretation  and  unlawful 
administration  of  the  law  by  underlings 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  thrust  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  iMr.  Cohelan), 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  vigorous  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment presently  under  consideration.  This 
amendment,  if  accepted,  would  mean  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  present  guidelines  of  requiring  the 
busing  of  school  students  or  the  pairing 
and  zoning  of  schools  just  to  satisfy 
arbitrarily  set  racial  quotas.  These 
guidelines  are  causing  irrevocable  havoc 
with  the  quality  of  education  offered  in 
my  home  State  of  Mississippi.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters,  telegrams,  and 
telephone  calls  from  school  administra- 
tors in  my  Fourth  District  stressing 
alarm  over  the  damage  that  will  be  done 
if  they  have  to  submit  to  the  present 
guidelines  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  clearly  go 
beyond  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  give  a  sounding  vote 
of  defeat  to  the  Cohelan-Conte  amend- 
ment and  thus  return  the  administration 
of  local  schools  to  local  officials. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  someone 
has  said: 

A  He  will  hold  Ita  throne  a  whole  age 
longer  If  allowed  to  skulk  behind  the  shield 
of  some  fair  seeming  name. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to,  and 
I  have  watched  the  parade  of  normally 
responsible  people  take  this  well  against 
the  Whitten  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  lea.'t  one  distinguished  chairman,  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  emphasized  "the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi"  so  that  im- 
mediately there  would  be  animosity  to- 
ward this  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  never  seen  more  misrepresentations 
from  responsible  people  nor  have  I  heard 
more  erroneous  information  even  from 
people  whose  integrity  neither  I  nor  any- 
one else  can  impugn  in  this  Congress. 
Certain  of  these  gentlemen  must  there- 
fore be  just  plain  uninformed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  speak  for 
South  Carolina.  We  are  living  and  ob- 
serving the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  on  integration  in  our  schools. 
We  have  been,  and  are.  faithfully  trying 
to  live  under  the  law  of  the  United  States 
as  passed  by  this  Congress.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  distinguished  lady  from 
Oregon  has  so  aptly  said,  unless  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  HEW  are  stopped,  the 
law  of  this  country  requiring  busing  will 
continue,  and  unless  the  arrogant  mis- 
interpretation of  the  law  by  this  outfit  is 
curtailed,  education  in  my  Southland 
will  be  destroyed  for  many  of  those  for 
whom  we  seek  to  educate.  The  remarks 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green  J  should  be  heeded  by  every 
Member  of  this  body  since  she  is  a  knowl- 
edgeable woman  and  we  should  not  for- 
get that  she  led  the  fight  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  heed 
the  cool  and  sensible  statement  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  as  well  as  the 
explanation  of  his  own  amendment,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten  ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  fair 
body:  I  am  convinced  that  a  reasonable 
group  of  men  and  women  compose  our 
membership.  If  we  do  not  compel  the 
HEW  to  observe  the  law  which  we  have 
passed  by  enacting  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  giving  only  lipservice 
to  the  rule  ^^f  law.  We  will  by  our  own 
inaction,  underwrite  and  approve  the  ac- 
tual violation  of  the  law  which  this  Con- 
gress has  passed. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I 
had  intended  to  use  most  or  all  of  my 
5  minutes,  I  was  glad  to  yield  as  much 
of  that  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Mahon  »  as  he  required  to 
complete  his  remarks. 

I  oppose  the  pending  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoHELAN'.  The  language  included 
in  sections  408  and  409,  which  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  strike,  were  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations by  a  vote  of  34  to  11. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  describe 
those  two  sections  as  freedom-of-cholce 


provisions,  they  are  not  exactly  that.  The 
fact  is  that  sections  408  and  409  con- 
stitute freedom-from-force  provisions 
and  are  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce 
further  harassment,  capriciousness,  and 
tyranny  over  elected  school  boards  and 
school  administrators  by  subordinate  of- 
ficials in  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  who  are  elected  by  nobody, 
responsible  for  nothing,  and  apparently 
wholly  unresponsive  to  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong. 

As  I  listened  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  recount 
his  experiences  where  he  accompanied 
the  board  of  education  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Lubbock,  Tex.,  to  a 
conference  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  it  recalled  to 
my  own  mind  many  bitterly  frustrating 
experiences  which  I  have  had.  In  those 
same  offices  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  I  have  watched 
honest,  honorable,  responsible  citizens 
and  officials  of  my  district  hartissed  and 
almost  humiliated  by  the  prejudiced, 
opinionated,  and  inexperienced  employ- 
ees of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

On  nearly  every  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, I  have  accompanied  school  board 
members  and  school  administrators  who 
were  acting  in  good  faith  and  who  were 
making  determined  efforts  to  voluntarily 
comply,  not  only  with  laws  enacted  by 
Congress,  but  with  decisions  of  many 
courts,  State  and  Federal.  I  have  seen 
these  schools  officials  offer  plans  which 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  would 
have  voluntarily  accomplished  the 
stated  objectives  of  laws  and  court  deci- 
sions. I  have  seen  HEW  officials  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  school  admin- 
istration arbitrarily  reject  these  pro- 
posals and  suggest  or  demand  unreason- 
able and  imworkable  plans.  Tlie  net  re- 
sult was  that  Federal  education  funds 
would  be  cut  off  unless  the  well-consid- 
ered local  plans  were  abandoned  and 
the  arbitrary  HEW  plans  substituted  in 
their  place. 

The  results  have  oftentimes  been  near 
tragic.  In  some  instances,  well-inten- 
tioned, strong-minded  men  of  good  faith 
and  good  will  have  either  resigned  their 
positions  or  have  been  subsequently  de- 
feated for  reelection  to  school  board 
members  and  school  administrator  posts. 
Another  result  has  frequently  been  the 
defeat  of  school  bond  issues  because  the 
citizens,  voters,  and  taxpayers  were  un- 
willing to  accept  an  arbitrary  HEW  plan 
as  a  substitute  for  an  equally  good  vol- 
imtary  plan  which  they  would  have  ac- 
cepted and  would  have  provided  the 
necessary  bonds  with  which  to  finance 
badly  needed  expansion  of  school  and 
school  building  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  tis  have  lived 
with  these  problems  and  this  issue  for 
nearly  5  years.  We  have  exerted  every 
effort  possible  to  convince  HEW  officials 
of  the  good  faith  of  our  local  officials 
and  the  good  results  which  would  be  ob- 
tained by  a  degree  of  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  these  so- 
called  compliance  teams  from  HEW  sug- 


gest that  brandnew  schools  be  closed 
under  a  direct  threat  of  a  cutoff  of  funds 
unless  the  schools  be  closed  or  imless 
children  be  transported  from  other  com- 
munities miles  remote  from  the  location 
of  the  school. 

We  have  seen  other  similar  compliance 
teams  order  the  pairing  of  classes  within 
schools  which  would  require  at  least  a 
100-percent  increase  in  transportation 
mileage  in  order  to  transport  the  same 
students  to  the  same  school  buildings — 
or  else  lose  Federal  funds  to  which  the 
school  system  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  never  seen  these  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  actions  apparently  are  tm- 
able  to  believe  they  could  happen.  We 
who  have  seen  these  things  urge  the 
Committee  to  reject  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ments and  sustain  the  language  pres- 
ently contained  in  sections  408  and  409. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

xMr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Cohelan)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  proud  yesterday 
to  help  restore  the  Federal  education 
program  to  a  minimum  funding  level. 
Passing  the  Joelson  amendment,  with  its 
total  of  $894,547,000  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  aid  for  constructing  and  op- 
erating schools  and  libraries,  is  a  great 
victory  for  those  who  believe  that  there 
is  no  higher  priority  than  quality  educa- 
tion. The  242  votes  cast  on  a  teller  vote 
for  the  Joelson  amendment  indicate  that 
this  House  has  not  forgotten  its  commit- 
ment to  education. 

The  victorj',  of  course,  is  only  par- 
tial. We  have  succeeded  only  in  restor- 
ing Federal  aid  to  education  in  most 
cases  to  the  level  of  fiscal  year  1969.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  never 
done  enough  for  education.  The  fund- 
ing levels  for  education  in  1970  will  be 
high  enough  to  keep  the  hopes  for  quality 
education  alive,  but  we  must  expect  to 
work  for  better  financing  and  more  ef- 
fective programs  in  the  future. 

We  are  now  preparing  to  vote  upon — 
and,  I  hope,  to  defeat — a  highly  danger- 
ous proposal.  The  Whitten  amendment 
sections  408  and  409  of  H.R.  13111— 
would  emasculate  the  national  effort  to 
educate  our  children  on  a  just  and  equi- 
table basis,  by  depriving  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  financial  rewards  and  sanctions  it 
needs  to  bring  about  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  sec- 
tions 408  and  409  claim  that  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  a  club  to  be 
used  ruthlessly  against  one  section  of 
the  coimtry.  That  is  patently  false.  As 
the  Members  of  the  House  know,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  used  its  financial  sanctions 
against  northern,  as  well  as  southern 
school  districts  which  discriminate 
among  students  on  the  basis  of  color. 
The  Department  has  used  those  sanc- 
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tions  as  a  last  resort,  when  moral  per- 
suasion was  not  enough  to  bring  about 
desegregation.  The  sanctions  have  been 
applied  sparingly,  but  effectively. 

Given  the  history  of  title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  no  one  can  claim 
that  he  is  promoting  freedom  or  de- 
segregation by  removing  HEW's  en- 
forcement powers.  Sections  408  and  409 
of  H.R.  13111  are  clearly  segregation- 
ist measures.  They  must  be  defeated 
soimdly,  once  and  for  all.  I  urge  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry,  to  join  in  voting 
for  the  Cohelan  amendment  to  strike 
those  sections  from  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Whitten  amendments  create  more  prob- 
lems than  they  can  possibly  settle.  None 
of  the  methods  of  desegregation  pro- 
hibited by  this  proposal  is  now  required 
by  the  Office  of  Education  or  the  courts. 
How  local  school  districts  desegregate  is 
a  local  matter.  The  law  only  requires 
that  they  do.  If  not  bussing  they  can  use 
other  methods. 

Backers  of  the  Whitten  amendments 
want  to  both  use  Federal  money  and 
segregate  at  the  same  time.  As  such  they 
seek  to  violate  an  old  maxim :  Those  who 
dip  their  hands  in  the  pubUc  till  should 
not  object  if  a  little  democracy  sticks  to 
their  fingers. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
these  sections  even  being  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  How  Federal  funds  are  be- 
ing expended  is  not  the  issue.  These  sec- 
tions do  not  even  reach  the  basic  laws 
they  seek  to  abrogate. 

Circuit  Judge  John  Minor  Wisdom,  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
speaking  for  the  majority  in  sustaining 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  guidelines  in 
1966  declared: 

In  any  school  desegregation  case  the  Issue 
concerns  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
State — not  the  Issue  whether  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  should  be  withheld  under 
Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

If  HEW  is  illegally  withholding  funds 
let  school  officials — not  poor  litigants  go 
to  court.  Moreover,  another  title,  title  IV 
of  the  same  act  empowers  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  to  desegregate  a  public 
school  system  even  though  it  may  not  be 
receiving  Federal  aid. 

These  acts  were  based  on  the  14th 
amendment  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  1954  school  desegre- 
gation case,  and  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments in  no  way  can  reach  this  far:  to 
destroy  equaUty  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity as  the  law  of  the  land.  And  thank 
God  we  live  in  a  country  of  constitutional 
law  where  violence  is  not  needed. 

Equahty  of  educational  opportunity  is 
important  because  a  decent  education  is 
related  to  employment  opportunities,  ob- 
taining better  housing,  and  enjoying  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

Also  in  our  democracy,  imiversal  suf- 
frage and  good  citizenship  are  based  on 
such  equaUty  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

Freedom  of  choice  plans  have  also 
encountered  legal  troubles  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  they  seldom  offer  free  choice 
and  have  not  resulted  in  desegregation. 


Statistics     are     abimdant     that     such 
schemes  do  not  work. 

Again,  in  pointing  out  what  school  of- 
ficials should  do  if  they  really  want  to 
make  them  work.  Judge  Wisdom  reveals 
the  various  devices  which  have  been  used 
to  prevent  desegregation : 

They  (school  officials)  should  see  that  no- 
tices of  plans  and  procedures  are  clear  and 
timely.  They  should  avoid  the  discriminatory 
use  of  tests  and  the  use  of  birth  and  health 
certificates  to  make  transfer  difficult.  They 
should  eliminate  Inconvenient  or  burden- 
some arrangements  for  transfer,  such  as  re- 
quiring the  personal  appearance  of  parents, 
notarized  forms,  signatures  of  both  parents, 
making  forms  available  at  Inconvenient 
times  to  working  people.  They  should  employ 
forms  which  do  not  designate  the  name  of 
a  Negro  school  as  the  choice  or  contain  a 
"waiver"  of  the  "right"  to  attend  white 
schools.  Certainly  school  officials  should  not 
discourage  Negro  children  from  enrolling  In 
white  schools,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  for 
example,  by  advising  them  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  engage  or  would  not  want 
to  engage  in  school  activities,  athletics,  the 
band,  clubs,  school  plays.  If  transportation  is 
provided  for  white  children,  the  schedules 
should  be  re-routed  to  provide  for  Negro 
children. 

In  addition,  although  he  did  not,  he 
might  have  noted  also  economic  repris- 
als, intimidation,  and  even  violence 
being  used  to  make  freedom  of  choice  a 
cruel  delusion. 

In  addition,  these  amendments  are 
wrong  on  another  score.  They  contradict 
the  very  essence  of  the  public  school 
system. 

In  the  historical  development  of  Amer- 
ican public  education,  we  have  moved 
from  a  position  that  education  is  for  the 
elite  or  a  "ruling  class." 

In  so  doing,  we  have  rejected  such 
theories  that  some  children  cannot  or 
should  not  be  taught  or  that  there  are 
such  things  as  innate  and  cultural 
inferiority. 

Today  we  are  willing  to  examine  our 
schools  to  determine  why  some  children 
do  not  achieve  as  well  as  others  and  to 
insist  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools  to  teach,  not  merely  to  accept 
the  legal  custody  of  children  during 
school  hours:  and  it  is  the  schools  re- 
sponsibility to  teach  poor  children  as 
well  as  the  rich,  black  children  as  well 
as  the  white. 

Thus  lacking  both  legal  and  educa- 
tional theory  support,  these  amendments 
can  only  create  further  racial  discord 
in  an  already  highly  emotional  situation. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  far 
better  that  we  lay  to  rest  the  issues  that 
once  divided  us  as  a  nation.  On  this  basis 
alone  we  should  reject  the  Whitten  pro- 
posals and  adopt  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Cohelan  I . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  >1eld  to  my  col- 
league from  California, 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hawkins)  for  his  splendid 
statement.  He  has  pointed  out  how  the 
Whitten  amendments  undermine  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Cohe- 
lan amendment  to  strike  sections  408 
and  409  from  H.R.  13111.  which  rep- 
resent another  attempt  to  defeat  en- 
forcement of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  frustrate  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  requiring  the 
desegregation  of  public  schools. 

Attempts  to  weaken  the  school  deseg- 
regation efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
become  an  annual  event.  On  each  occa- 
sion in  the  past  several  years  on  which 
we  have  considered  funds  for  HEW, 
amendments  have  been  made  which 
seek  to  cripple  enforcement  of  title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  fact,  the 
provisions  of  section  408  and  409  of  H.R. 
13111,  which  we  are  debating  today,  are 
identical  to  provisions  rejected  by  Con- 
gress only  last  fall. 

The  purpose  of  sections  408  and  409  is 
to  compel  HEW  to  accept  so-called  free- 
dom of  choice  desegregation  plans  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  'lot  those  plans 
will  end  segregation  in  schools.  These 
sections  are  being  offered  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  May  of  1968  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  Green  against  New  Kent 
County,  that  freedom  of  choice  plans 
are  only  acceptable  if  they  accomplish 
the  goal  of  desegregation  and  the 
prompt  elimination  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems. As  I  pointed  out  on  June  25,  1968. 
when  a  similar  amendment  was  offered 
by  the  proponents  of  so-called  freedom 
of  choice  plans,  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision followed  logically  from  the  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  decision  of 
1954. 

Despite  unequivocal  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  a  strong  civil  rights  statute 
enacted  In  1964,  and  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  compliance  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Office  of  the  Office  of  Education,  only 
limited  progress  has  been  made  in  achiev- 
ing desegregated  schools  In  the  South. 
Figures  released  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  January  of  this  year  show 
that  in  the  11  States  studied  only  20.3 
percent  of  the  estimated  2.5  million  non- 
white  school  age  children  in  those  States 
attend  predominantly  white  schools.  In 
the  school  districts  in  these  11  States 
desegregating  under  title  VI,  25.6  percent 
of  the  1  milUon  nonwhite  school  age 
children  attend  predominately  white 
schools. 

As  disappointing  as  these  statistics 
are,  however,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past  year  by  HEW  in  eUminating 
segregation  in  pubhc  schools.  In  the 
school  year  previous  to  the  one  most 
recently  studied  by  HEW.  offly  13.9 
percent  of  nonwhite  school  age  children 
in  the  same  11  States  were  attending  pre- 
dominately white  schools,  and  only  19 
percent  of  those  residing  in  district  de- 
segregating under  title  VI  attended  pre- 
dominately white  schools. 
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While  progress  Is  slow,  then.  It  is  none- 
theless moving  toward  the  elimination 
of  segregated  public  schools  in  the  South. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  further  progress  Is 
to  be  made,  HEW's  desegregation  efforts 
must  not  be  obstructed.  Yet  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  proponents  of  sections 
408  and  409  seek  to  accomplish.  Refer- 
ences to  busing  in  these  sections  obscure 
the  real  intent  of  these  provisions;  name- 
ly, to  force  HEW  to  accept  freedom  of 
choice  plans.  HEW  does  not  require  the 
transportation  of  students  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.  Nor  does  it  require 
the  closing  of  schools  unless  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  inadequate  minority 
attended  schools  would  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination and  unequal  educational 
opportunities.  HEW  does  require  that 
federally  aided  school  systems  eliminate 
imconstitutional  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation as  a  condition  to  receiving  Fed- 
eral fimds.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
title  VI  which  this  Congress  adopted  5 
years  ago.  Title  VI  would  clearly  be  un- 
dermtriM  by  sections  408  and  409  of 
H.R.  rTTll. 

Mr.  Chairman.  15  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  outlawed  segregation  in 
public  schools,  only  a  minority  of  non- 
white  students  attend  predominately 
white  schools  in  the  South.  It  has  been 
5  years  since  Congress  enacted  title  VI  of 
the  C'vll  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  pro- 
vided for  banning  and  cutting  off  Federal 
assistance  to  school  systems  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  color  and  1 
year  since  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
ineffective  freedom  of  choice  plans  un- 
acceptable. Much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  effects  of  100  years  of  discrimi- 
nation and  segregation  will  be  eradicated 
and  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
will  be  a  reality  for  black  Americans. 
We  cannot  allow  that  work  to  be  im- 
peded by  leelslation  which  would  cripple 
HEW's  ability  to  enfo'-ce  title  VI  of  the 
CivilRlehts  Actof  1964. 

I  urge  that  sections  408  and  409  of 
H.R.  13111  be  stricken  so  that  the  work 
of  bringing  recalcitrant  school  systems 
Into  compliance  with  the  law  can  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  COILINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  talking 
about  the  subject  of  neighborhood 
schools.  To  bring  it  down  to  language  we 
understand,  I  know  it  is  the  same  with 
each  family  as  it  is  with  mine.  When  we 
were  trying  to  buy  a  home,  the  first 
thing  my  wife  was  interested  in  was 
where  our  children  would  go  to  school 
and  how  many  blocks  they  would  have 
to  walk  and  we  were  not  worried  about 
where  the  bus  stop  was. 

In  1964  and  1966  the  language  on  bus- 
ing was  plain.  But  what  has  happened 
in  recent  years?  The  language  was  that 
we  would  not  have  busing.  Now  every 
school  system  is  faced  with  two  alterna- 
tives. They  either  have  to  redraw  their 
boundary  lines,  as  in  Galveston,  where 
they  were  drawn  within  one  block  of  a 
school,  to  make  a  better  pattern,  or  we 
have  to  close  the  schools,  such  as  hap- 
pened in  Bear  Creek,  where  a  modem 
brick  school  was  closed. 

Then  we  start  busing.  It  is  a  very  real 
subject.  It  is  not  academic. 


I  want  to  get  one  thing  straight  about 
this,  because  it  has  been  discussed. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  funds  that  take 
care  of  our  school  system  are  local  funds. 
It  is  paid  for  by  the  State  and  the  county 
and  the  city  governments.  Those  are  lo- 
cal fimds. 

As  such,  they  are  still  available.  That 
90  percent  is  available. 

That  takes  care  of  the  handicapped  in 
special  situations. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  forced 
busing. 

I  read  somewhere  that  60  percent  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  lawyers,  and  the  rest  of  us 
are  businessmen  and  a  general  cross  sec- 
tion of  other  walks  of  life.  We  have  in 
this  House  very  few  who  are  educators 
and  who  really  know  firsthand  what  is 
involved  in  this. 

I  was  interested  in  a  survey  that  had 
gone  to  the  people  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, those  who  are  concerned  with  edu- 
cation all  over  the  country.  This  was  not 
done  just  in  the  South  or  in  the  North, 
but  it  was  the  same  everj'where,  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  and  everywhere. 

They  went  to  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  asked  these  questions.  They  first 
asked  the  school  superintendents  if  they 
would  support  busing  as  a  desegregation 
measure,  and  74  percent  said  "No."  They 
then  asked  the  Members  of  the  school 
boards  all  over  the  Nation,  and  88  per- 
cent said  they  would  not  favor  busing. 
They  then  went  to  the  teachers  and  had 
the  NEA — which  is  a  very  representative 
group  of  teachers — and  asked  them  the 
same  question,  and  78  percent  of  the 
teachers  were  opposed  to  busing  students 
from  one  district  to  another. 

These  were  three  groups  who  knew 
something  about  It.  They  were  the  school 
boards,  the  school  superintendents,  and 
the  schoolteachers,  and  they  all  said  bus- 
ing would  not  work. 

We  have  several  friends  from  New 
York  City,  where  they  have  been  very 
interested  in  this.  In  New  York  State 
they  tried  busing.  Members  will  remem- 
ber the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
which  was  in  very  close  contact  with  this 
situation,  by  a  vote  of  104  to  41 — and 
this  is  the  State  legislature  which  Is 
closely  in  touch  with  the  situation — In 
March  of  this  year  voted  by  this  vote  of 
104  to  41 — to  ban  busing  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

I  saw  in  a  Washington  paper  this  week 
a  story  about  Charlotte,  carried  by  the 
UPI,  which  wrote  that  Charlotte  Negroes 
plan  to  fight  desegregation  proposals  by 
the  school  board  in  which  they  would 
require  over  4.200  black  students  to  bus 
to  schools  outside  their  neighborhood. 
In  the  statement,  which  I  will  read,  the 
Negroes  said : 

We  will  not  under  any  circumstances  ac- 
cept closing  of  black  scbools  and  busing  of 
black  children.  We  cannot  accept  the  He  that 
all  black  teachers  and  chUdren  are  Inferior. 

This  was  the  statement  made  by  the 
black  leaders  in  North  Carolina. 

I  hope  Members  saw  what  happened 
in  Denver,  Colo.  There  they  had  a  very 
energetic  school  board.  This  group  was 
determined  that  they  would  put  in  an 
active  busing  system  in  Denver  in  Sep- 
tember. In  May  they  had  an  election  of 


the  school  board,  in  that  area.  What 
happened? 

In  favor  of  busing  they  had  the  big 
newspapers,  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  all  the  do-good 
groups  in  town,  and  all  the  civic  groups. 
In  fact,  as  the  New  York  Times  said  later, 
they  had  everybody  in  favor  of  busing 
but  the  people. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  election  said, 
when  they  took  the  vote.  The  man  who 
got  the  most  votes  opposed  busing.  He 
got  75,000.  The  man  on  the  school  board, 
who  said,  "Let  us  have  busing,"  got  28,- 
000,  They  were  listening  to  the  mothers 
out  there,  and  they  were  listening  to  the 
concerned  parents  in  Denver,  Colo.  They 
listened  to  them  as  they  said  75,000  to 
28,000  they  did  not  want  busing  in  Den- 
ver. 

I  want  to  tell  you;  the  folks  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  Chicago,  in  Los  Angeles,  In  Bos- 
ton, and  in  Buffalo  do  not  want  busing. 

I  recommend  that  "-e  answer  the  peo- 
ple of  Am-^rca  and  vote  "no." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  Members  would 
like  to  talk  at  this  time.  Let  me  count. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  end  in  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsj'lvania? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  in  30  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  limitation  was  ordered 
will  be  recognized  for  1  minute  each. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)    is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  adoption 
of  this  provision  would  represent  a 
severe  setback  in  the  efforts  we  are  mak- 
ing to  end  school  segregation. 

It  should  be  strongly  opposed. 

This  provision  asks  us  to  accept  dual 
school  systems  for  black  and  white.  It 
tells  us  that  we  may  not  witlihold  funds 
from  school  districts  which  have  failed 
to  adopt  a  unitary  nonracial  school  sys- 
tem. It  tells  us  that,  in  effect,  from  now 
on  we  will  use  Federal  funds  to  perpetu- 
ate discrimination. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  in  programs 
receiving  Federal  assistance.  This  pro- 
vision, Lf  adopted,  would  nullify  title  VI 
fund  cutoffs  from  school  districts  which 
have  not  come  up  with  effective  plans 
for  desegregation. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  re- 
quire that  an  effective  plan  involve  bus- 
ing, or  the  closing  of  schools.  It  is  up  to 
the  local  school  districts  to  devise  the 
method  for  ending  a  system  of  dual 
schools.  This  may  indeed  require  changes 
in  transportation  arrangements,  changes 
in  the  use  of  facilities  and  new  construe- 
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tion.  This  is  only  the  result  of  the  past 
ingenuity  of  school  administrators  in 
developing  a  system  of  racially  divided 
schools. 

This  provision  would  reinforce  the 
dual  school  system.  It  is  not  enough  to 
operate  on  a  "freedom  of  choice"  basis, 
where  parents  are  free  to  select  which  of 
two  schools  to  send  their  children.  This 
is  not  a  two-way  street.  The  whites 
choose  to  stay  at  the  traditionally  white 
school.  None  choose  to  transfer  to  the 
black  school,  which  retains  its  traditional 
identity.  A  few  black  children  may  trans- 
fer to  the  white  school.  We  still  have  a 
dual  school  system.  It  is  this  we  must 
overcome,  and  we  must  defeat  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  continue  the  effort. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  virtually  impossible  in 
1  minute  reaUy  to  shed  any  light  on  this. 
but  I  want  you  to  know  one  thing,  that 
is.  this  i:  one  Congressman  who  is  very 
upset  about  what  occurred  in  my  district 
this  week. 

We  had  an  $850,000  school  closed  and 
abandoned.  That  $850,000  just  went 
down  the  drain.  We  were  served  notice, 
by  HEW  further,  that  we  have  five,  six, 
or  seven  other  schools  that  are  deep  in 
all-black  areas.  Without  a  single  excep- 
tion, every  child  going  into  this  $850,000 
Eva  Thomas  High  School  was  going  to 
the  school  that  they  lived  closest  to. 
HEW  told  the  Fulton  County  system, 
"You  may  not  assign  the  children  to  the 
school  that  they  live  closest  to,  but  you 
must  provide  racial  balance."  They  gave 
us  three  choices  by  which  to  abide.  This 
is  coercion. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  "Mr 
Flowers)  . 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  quite 
properly  included  sections  408  and  409 
in  the  bill  referred  to  this  Committee  for 
consideration.  The  language  contained 
in  both  of  these  sections  is  concise,  to  the 
point  and  is  not  subject  to  administra- 
tive or  judicial  "interpretation."  These 
two  sections  taken  together  provide  con- 
crete assurance  that  this  Government 
will  not  force  busing  of  students  or  force 
any  student  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  his  choice  or  that  of  his  par- 
ents, and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

A  history  of  ill  conceived  action  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  makes  inclusion  of  these 
sections  mandatory.  The  continued  ex- 
istence of  a  system  of  public  education 
beneficial  to  children  of  all  races  de- 
mands an  end  to  HEW  harassment. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
protect  public  education  in  Alabama, 
and  indeed,  throughout  the  Nation,  I 
urge  that  the  Members  of  this  fcMxly  leave 
section  408  and  409  intact  as  written. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MacGreoor). 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
overlooked,  or  at  least  only  Ughtly 
touched  on,  three  items  in  this  debate. 

The  first  things  we  have  overlooked 
are  the  provisions  of  existing  law.  Exist- 
ing law  is  very  clear  and  it  has  been  for 
5  years.  Section  401  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  clearly  provides  that  deseg- 
regation shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  Title  VI 
provides  explicitly  for  judicial  review. 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  complaints  today 
about  how  school  district  leaders  have 
been  treated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  I 
have  heard  very  little  about  their  resort 
to  the  courts  in  order  to  secure  justice 
under  the  law. 

The  second  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  have  a  new  administration.  It 
issued  a  comprehensive  statement,  the 
Finch-Mitchell  statement,  on  July  3  of 
this  year.  I  think  we  ought  to  cive  the 
Nixon  administration  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  its  plans  for  school  desegrega- 
tion under  existing  law  before  we  effect 
this  drsistic  change  through  poorly  con- 
sidered language  such  as  that  now  be- 
fore us  in  sections. 

Item  3,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  this: 
We  have  a  School  Desegregation  Guide- 
line Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciar>'.  Here  is  the  place 
to  consider  sweeping  changes  in  basic 
law;  the  proper  vehicle  Is  surely  not 
this  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  mere 
"deliberate  speed"  has  run  out  in  our 
efforts  to  make  school  desegregation  a 
reality  throughout  America.  As  recent 
Supreme  Court  and  circuit  couit  deci- 
sions have  stated,  school  districts  not 
now  in  compliance  must  complete  the 
process  of  desegregation  "at  the  earliest 
practicable  date." 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration by  word  and  deed  has  re- 
iterated its  determination  to  bring  a 
speedy  end  to  racial  segregation  in  our 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  procedures  for  achieving  this 
goal  have  been  spelled  out  in  the  com- 
prehensive joint  statement  on  school  de- 
segration  by  Robert  Finch.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  issued 
July  3.  Their  statement  follows: 

Statement   on   Schools:    "Ouk    Aim   Is  To 

EDtJCATE,    Not    PtJNISH" 

(Note.— Following  Is  the  text  of  a  joint 
statement  on  school  desegregation  by  Robert 
Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell.) 

This  Administration  is  \inequlvocalIy  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  finally  ending  racial 
discrimination  in  schools,  steadily  and 
fepeedily,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  new  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
statement  are  designed  to  achieve  that  goal 
in  a  way  that  will  improve,  rather  than  dis- 
rupt, the  education  of  the  children  con- 
cerned. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  facts  in- 
volved in  solving  this  dlfHcult  problem  and 
to  strip  away  the  confusion  which  has  too 
often  characterized  discussion  of  this  issue. 
Setting,  breaking  and  resetting  unrealiBtic 
"deadlines"  may  give  the  apF)earance  of  great 
Federal  activity,  but  in  too  many  cases  it 
has  actually  impeded  progress. 


This  Administration  does  not  Intend  to 
continue  those  old  procedures  that  make 
satisfying  headlines  in  some  areas  but  often 
hamper  progress  toward  equal,  desegrega- 
tion education. 

Our  aim  16  to  educate,  not  to  punish;  to 
stimulate  real  progress,  not  to  strike  a  poee, 
to  induce  compliance  rather  than  compel 
submission  In  the  final  analysis  Congress 
has  enacted  the  law  and  buttressed  the  Con- 
stitution, the  courts  have  interpreted  the 
law  and  the  Constitution.  This  Administra- 
tion will  enforce  the  law  and  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  the  Constitution. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  surrounds  the 
"guidelines."  The  essential  problem,  how- 
ever, centers  not  on  the  guidelines  themselves 
but  on  how  and  when  individual  school  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  brought  into  compliance  with 
the  law. 

The  "guidelines"  are  administrative  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  as  an  admin- 
istrative interpretation,  not  a  court  inter- 
pretation, of  the  law.  Frequently  the  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Ju.<!tlce.  which  is  In- 
volved in  law  suits,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  which  Is  In- 
volved in  voluntary  compliance,  have  been  at 
variance. 

Thus,  we  are  jointly  announcing  new,  co- 
ordinated procedures,  not  new  "guidelines  ' 
In  arriving  at  our  decision,  we  have  for  fue 
months  analvzed  the  complex  legacy  that 
this  Administration  inherited  from  its  prede- 
cessor and  have  concluded  that  such  a  co- 
ordinated approach  Is  necessary. 

Fifteen  years  have  pa-ssed  since  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
declared  that  racially  segregated  public 
schools  are  inherently  unequal,  and  that  offi- 
cially-imposed segregation  Is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  Fourteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  Court,  in  its  second  Brown  decision, 
recognized  the  tenacious  and  deep-rooted  na- 
ture of  the  problems  that  would  have  to  be 
overcome,  but  nevertheless  ordered  that 
school  authorities  should  proceed  toward  full 
compliance  "with  all  deliberate  speed." 

Progress  toward  compliance  has  been  or- 
derly and  xineventful  in  some  areas,  and 
msirked  by  bitterness  and  turmoil  in  others. 
Efforts  to  achieve  compliance  have  been  a 
process  of  trial  and  error,  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  unnecessajT  friction,  and 
sometimes  resulting  in  a  temporary— but  for 
those  affected,  irremediable — sacrifice  in  the 
quality  of  education. 

Some  friction  is  inevitable.  Some  disrup- 
tion of  education  is  inescapable.  Our  aim  is 
to  achieve  full  compliance  ^'ith  the  law  in  a 
manner  that  provides  the  most  progress  with 
the  least  disruption  and  friction. 

The  implications  of  the  Brown  decisions 
are  national  in  scope.  The  problem  of  racially 
separate  schools  is  a  national  problem,  and 
we  intend  to  approach  enforcement  by  co- 
ordinated administrative  action  and  court 
litigation. 

SEGREGATION   POLICY 

The  most  Immediate  compliance  problems 
are  concentrated  in  those  states  which,  in  the 
past,  have  maintained  racial  segregation  as 
official  policy.  These  districts  comprise  4477 
school  districts  located  primarily  in  the  17 
Southern  and  border  states;  2994  have  de- 
segregated voluntarily  and  completely;  333 
are  in  the  process  of  completing  desegrega- 
tion plans;  234  have  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  desegregate  at  the  opening  of  the 
1969-70  school  year:  under  exemption  poli- 
cies established  "by  the  previous  AdminisUa- 
tion,  96  have  made  such  an  agreement  for 
the  opening  of  the  1970-71  school  year. 

As  a  result  of  action  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  private  litigants,  369  districts  are 
under  court  orders  to  desegregate.  In  many 
ol  these  cases  the  courts  have  ordered  the 
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districts  to  seek  the  assistance  of  professional 
educators  in  HEW's  OfBce  of  Education  pur- 
suant to  Title  rv. 

A  total  of  121  school  districts  liave  been 
completely  cut  off  from  all  Federal  funds 
because  they  have  refused  to  desegregat« 
or  even  negotiate.  There  are  263  school  dis- 
tricts which  face  the  prospect,  during  the 
coming  year,  of  a  fund  cut-off  by  HEW  or  a 
lawsuit  by   the  Department  of  Justice. 

These  remaining  districts  represent  a 
steadily  shrinking  core  of  resistance.  In 
most  Southern  and  border  school  districts, 
our  citizens  have  conscientiously  confronted 
the  problems  of  desegregation,  and  have 
come  Into  voluntary  compliance  through  the 
efforts  of  those  who  recognize  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  law. 

SEGREGATION   IN   FACT 

Almost  50  per  cent  of  all  of  our  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  attend 
schools  which  are  concentrated  in  the  indus- 
trial metropolitan  areas  of  the  3  Middle  At- 
lantic states,  the  5  northern  Midwestern 
states  and  the  3  Pacific  Coast  states. 

Radical  discrimination  is  prevalent  in  our 
industrial  metropolitan  areas.  In  terms  of 
national  impact,  the  educational  situation 
In  the  Worth,  the  Midwest  and  the  West  re- 
quire tnnnedlate  and  massive  attention. 

Segregation  and  discrimination  in  areas 
outside  the  south  are  generally  de  facto 
problems  stemming  from  housing  patterns 
and  denial  of  adequate  funds  and  attention 
to  ghetto  schools.  But  the  result  is  Just  as 
unsatisfactory  as  the  results  of  the  de  jure 
segregation. 

We  will  start  a  substantial  program  in 
those  districts  where  school  discrimination 
exists  because  of  racial  patterns  in  housing. 
This  Administration  will  insist  on  non- 
discrimination, the  desegregation  of  facilities 
and  school  activities,  and  the  equalization 
of  expenditures  to  insure  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

In  last  year's  landmark  Green  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted;  "There  is  no  universal 
answer  to  the  complex  problems  of  desegre- 
gation: there  is  obviously  no  one  plan  that 
will  do  the  Job  in  every  case.  The  matter 
must  be  iissessed  in  light  of  the  circum- 
stances present  and  the  options  available 
in  each  instance."  As  recently  as  this  past 
May,  in  Montgomery  V.  Carr,  the  Court  also 
noted  that  "in  this  field  the  way  must  al- 
ways  be  left  open  for  experimentation." 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
lay  down  a  single  arbitrary  date  by  which 
the  desegregation  process  should  be  com- 
pleted in  all  districts,  or  to  lay  down  a 
single,  arbitrary  system  by  which  it  should 
be  achieved. 

A  policy  requiring  all  school  districts,  re- 
gardless of  the  difficulties  they  face,  to  com- 
plete desegregation  by  the  same  terminal 
date  is  too  rigid  to  be  either  workable  or 
equitable.  This  is  reflected  in  the  history  of 
the  "guidelines." 

Alter  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
an  HEW  policy  statement  first  interpreted 
the  Act  to  require  affirmative  steps  to  end 
racial  discrimination  in  all  districts  within 
one  year  of  the  Act's  effective  date.  When 
this  deadline  was  not  achieved,  a  new  dead- 
line was  set  for  1967  When  this,  in  turn, 
was  not  met,  the  deadline  was  moved  to  the 
1968  school  year,  or  at  the  latest  1969.  This, 
too.  was  later  modified,  administratively,  to 
provide  a  1970  deadline  for  districts  with  a 
majority  Negro  population,  or  for  those  in 
which  new  construction  necessary  for  deseg- 
regation was  scheduled  for  early  completion. 

Our  policy  in  this  area  will  be  as  defined 
in  the  latest  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit 
Court  decisions:  that  school  districts  not 
now  in  compliance  are  required  to  complete 
the  process  of  desegregation  "at  the  earliest 
practicable  date":  that  "the  time  for  mere 
'deliberate  speed'  has  run  out":  and,  In  the 
words    of    Green,    that    "the    burden    on    a 


school  board  today  is  to  come  forward  with 
a  plan  that  promises  realistically  to  work, 
work  now." 

In  order  to  be  acceptable,  such  a  plan 
must  ensure  complete  compliance  with  the 
Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964  and  the  Constitu- 
tional mandate. 

In  general,  such  a  plan  must  provide  for 
full  compliance  now — that  Is,  the  "terminal 
date"  must  be  the  1969-70  school  year.  In 
some  districts  there  nlliy  be  sound  reasons 
for  some  limited  delay.  In  considering 
whether  and  how  much  additional  time  is 
Justified,  we  will  take  into  account  only 
bona  fide  educational  and  administrative 
problems.  Examples  of  such  problems  would 
be  serious  shortages  of  necessary  physical 
facilities,  financial  resources  or  faculty.  Ad- 
ditional time  will  be  allowed  only  where 
those  requesting  It  sustain  the  heavy  fac- 
tual burden  of  proving  that  compliance 
with  the  1969-70  time  schedule  cannot  be 
achieved;  where  additional  time  is  allowed, 
it  will  be  the  minimum  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  accordance  with  recent  decisions  which 
place  strict  limitations  on  "freedom  of 
choice,"  if  "fresdom  of  choice"  is  used  in  the 
plan,  the  school  district  must  demonstrate, 
on  the  basis  of  its  record,  that  this  is  not  a 
subterfuge  for  maintaining  a  dual  system, 
but  rather  that  the  plan  as  a  whole  genu- 
inely promises  to  achieve  a  complete  end  to 
racial  discrimination  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  Otherwise,  the  use  of  "free- 
dom of  choice"  In  such  a  plan  is  not  accept- 
able. 

For  local  and  Federal  authorities  alike, 
school  desegregation  poses  both  educational 
and  law  enforcement  problems.  To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  on  the  Federal  level  the 
law  enforcement  aspects  will  be  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings affording  due  process  of  law.  and 
the  educational  aspects  will  be  administered 
by  HEW.  Because  they  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven, these  aspects  cannot  be  entirely  sep- 
arated. We  intend  to  use  the  administrative 
machinery  of  HEW  in  tandem  with  the 
stepped-up  enforcement  activities  of  Jus- 
tice, and  to  draw  on  HEW  for  more  assist- 
ance by  professional  educators  as  provided 
for  under  "ntle  IV  of  the  1964  Act.  This  pro- 
cedure has  these  princlpa'  aims: 

To  minimize  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
It  becomes  necessary  to  employ  the  par- 
ticular remedy  of  a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds, 
recognizing  that  the  burden  of  this  cutoff 
falls  nearly  always  on  those  the  Act  was 
Intended  to  help;  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  the  black. 

To  ensure,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
that  educational  quality  is  maintained  while 
desegregation  is  achieved  and  bureaucratic 
disruption  of  the  educational  process  is 
avoided. 

The  Division  of  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Office  of  Education  has  al- 
ready shown  that  its  program  of  advice  and 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  can  be 
most  helpful  in  solving  the  educational 
problems  of  the  desegregation  process.  We 
Intend  to  expand  our  cooperation  with  local 
districts  to  make  certain  that  the  desegrega- 
tion plans  devised  are  educationally  sound, 
as  well  as  legally  adequate. 

We  are  convinced  that  desegregation  will 
Jjest  be  achieved  in  some  cases  through  a 
selective  infusion  of  Federal  funds  for  such 
needs  as  school  construction,  teacher  sub- 
sidies and  remedial  education.  HEW  is 
launching  a  study  of  the  needs,  the  costs, 
and  the  ways  the  Federal  Government  can 
most  appropriately  share  the  burden  of  a 
system  of  financial  aids  and  incentives  de- 
signed to  help  secure  full  and  prompt  com- 
pliance. When  this  study  is  completed,  we 
Intend  to  reconmiend  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 


We  are  committed  to  ending  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  Nation's  schools,  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Congress. 

We  are  committed  to  provide  increased  as- 
sistance by  professional  educators,  and  to 
encourage  greater  involvement  by  local  lead- 
ers in  each  community. 

We  are  committed  to  maintaining  quality 
public  education,  recognizing  that  if  deseg- 
regated schools  fail  to  educate,  they  fall  In 
their  primary  purpose. 

We  are  determined  that  the  law  of  the 
land  will  be  upheld;  and  that  the  Federal 
role  in  vipholding  that  law,  and  in  providing 
equal  and  constantly  improving  educational 
opportunities  for  all,  will  be  firmly  exercised 
with  an  even  hand. 

The  objective  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration as  set  forth  in  this  statement 
is  to  achieve  total  desegregation  of  our 
schools  "in  a  way  that  will  improve, 
rather  than  disrupt,  the  education  of  the 
children  concerned. "  In  the  past  the  De- 
oartments  of  Justice  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  failed  to  fully  co- 
ordinate their  activities  so  as  to  effec- 
tively accomplish  this  objective.  These 
two  Departments  are  now  working  to- 
gether to  assure  this  type  of  cooperative 
effort.  Where  possible,  greater  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  stepped  up  enforce- 
ment activities  by  Justice  and  greater 
use  of  technical  assistance  and  other 
Federal  help  as  proilded  for  in  title  IV 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  This  should 
help  to  achieve  compliance  without  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  the  drastic  device  of 
a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds.  These  cutoffs 
often  hurt  most  the  very  children  who 
are  in  the  greatest  need. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  re- 
cently commented: 

Impressive  statements  are  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  productive  action. 

Speaking  of  the  Finch-Mitchell  state- 
ment the  Star  added  that — 

The  selective  tactic,  now  being  employed. 
Is  more  flexible  but  not  necessarily  more 
lenient  on  offending  local  officials. 

Since  the  present  administration  took 
ofBce,  the  Justice  Department  has  be- 
come involved  in  15  lawsuits  and  has 
issued  three  warnings  affecting  school 
districts  in  both  North  and  South.  Indeed 
the  evidence  to  date  provides  little  com- 
fort for  those  who  had  hoped  that  this 
administration  would  abandon  or  com- 
promise its  clearly  stated  determination 
to  vigorously  enforce  the  civil  rights  laws. 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  editorials  from 
the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Evening  Star 
of  July  11,  1969,  commenting  on  this  ad- 
ministration's actions  to  bring  about 
school  desegregation: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  11,  19691 

Desegregation  Tactics 

It  now  appears  that  much  of  the  civil 
rights  community  and  a  handful  of  edi- 
torial hlpshooters  sounded  off  somewhat  pre- 
maturely about  the  Nixon  administration's 
"sellout"  to  the  school  segregationists.  The 
liberal  lamentations — and  those  muted 
cheers  from  the  segregationist  camp — that 
greett-i  the  announcement  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  September  desegregation  deadline  might 
better  have  been  withheld  until  the  adminis- 
tration's motives  became  a  matter  of  knowl- 
edge rather  than  speculation. 

The  Justice  Department's  ultimatums  to 
the  school  boards  of  Chicago  and  Georgia, 
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coupled  with  the  six  new  school  desegrega- 
tion suits  already  Instituted,  provide  per- 
suasive evidence  that  what's  afoot  is  a 
change  of  tactics,  not  a  sellout. 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  early  for  an 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  new  tactic. 
Everything  depends  on  how  earnestly  the 
Justice  Department  follows  up  on  its  new 
policy  of  moving  against  offending  school 
systems,  wherever  they  may  be,  to  force  com- 
pliance with  the  federal  law.  All  that  can  be 
said  now  Is  that  the  administration  is  off 
to  an  encouraging  start,  and  one  that  can 
provide  no  comfort  at  all  to  the  die-hard 
segregationists. 

Those  who  set  up  the  premature  clamor 
over  the  administration's  initial  annovince- 
ment  evidently  failed  to  appreciate  that 
impressive  statements  are  a  poor  substitute 
for  productive  action.  The  desegregation 
deadline,  which  sounded  jim-dandy,  would 
in  fact  have  proved  almost  impossible  to  en- 
force. A  strict  enforcement  would  have  in- 
flicted severe  penalties  on  school  systems — 
and  school  children— which  were  unavoid- 
ably unable  to  meet  the  standards. 

The  selective  tactic,  now  being  employed, 
is  more  flexible  but  not  necessarily  more 
lenient  on  offending  local  officials.  It  should 
certainly  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  itself 
before  being  condemned. 

Civil  rights  leaders  have  complained,  with 
ample  reason,  that  desegregation,  since  the 
historic  Supreme  Court  order  15  years  ago, 
has  progressed  at  an  outrageously  slow  pace. 
It  seems  passing  strange  that  so  many  of 
these  concerned  citizens  should  leap  to  the 
defense  of  the  system  that  has  produced 
such  scant  results,  and  should  have  moved 
so  quickly  to  attack  an  approach  to  the 
problem  that  is  new,  and  that  may  well  re- 
place the  hollow  promise  of  yesterday  with 
results. 

[From  the  Miami   (Pla.)   Herald,  July  11, 
1969) 

The  Moderate  Coitrse  Unhinges  Nixon 
Critics 

Once  again,  the  Nixon  administration 
shows  Its  critics  that  they  should  not  be 
quite  so  hasty  in  sketching  its  political  pro- 
file. 

The  President  continues  to  steer  a  middle 
and  moderate  course  not  easily  categorized. 
His  decision  to  try  a  new  tactic  in  school 
desegregation  is  the  latest  evidence. 

Tor  the  first  time  the  Justice  Department 
will  svie  for  school  integration  on  a  statewide 
basis.  Georgia  has  been  given  two  weeks  to 
begin  remedial  action. 

At  the  same  time,  adding  geographical  bal- 
ance, the  city  of  Chicago  is  given  the  same 
two  weeks  to  end  school  faculty  segregation. 

Just  last  week,  critics  were  sounding  the 
alarm  that  the  President  would  not  move  de- 
cisively in  this  field. 

Their  concern  was  prompted  by  two  recent 
decisions:  That  judgment  should  be  exer- 
cised In  applying  September,  1969,  school  in- 
tegration deadlines;  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  be  broadened  to  include  all  the  nation, 
and  that  the  Justice  Department  should 
exercise  the  Initiative  in  prosecuting  viola- 
tions. 

Both  positions  were  Interpreted  as  poorly 
disguised  attempts  to  pacify  segregationists, 
in  particular  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina. 

As  we  said  before,  the  President  should  be 
Judged  by  what  he  does,  not  by  what  some 
are  afraid  he  might  do.  The  actions  in  Chi- 
cago and  Georgia  show  that  he  is  honoring 
his  promise  of  "unequivocal  commitment  to 
the  goal  of  finally  ending  racial  discrlinina- 
tlon  In  schools." 

The  careful,  undramatlc  manner  he 
chooses  to  meet  this  commitment  may  seem 
tame  stuff  in  these  Intemperate  times,  but 
we  see  it^as  a  good  path  for  a  nation  too 
much  torn  by  disruption. 


Many  will  want  a  faster  pace,  and  some 
will  want  no  pace  at  all,  but  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole  Mr.  Nixon's  deliberate  pace  seems 
to  promise  the  most  reliable  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  strongly  favor 
the  increased  amounts  now  contained  in 
the  bill  by  amendment  for  the  support  of 
education,  I  cannot  vote  "yes "  on  final 
passage  unless  we  strike  from  the  bill  the 
anti-civil-rights  language  inserted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  .  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Cohelan  amendment  to  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

(Mr.  FotTNTAIN). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
many  others,  especially  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  >  Mrs.  Green)  , 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  'Mr.  Mahon),  have  already 
said  much  more  eloquently  than  I  can, 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  across 
since  the  passage  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Federal  funds  appropriated  to  help  im- 
prove the  public  school  systems  of  this 
country— to  help  bring  about  quality 
education,  have  too  often  been  used  as  a 
blackjack  to  force  local  school  officials 
to  succumb  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
are  not  elected  officials  but  administra- 
tors in  the  Dep>artment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

No  law  can  be  meaningful  and  useful 
unless  it  is  administered  with  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Sections  408  and  409  of 
this  legislation  will  not  change  any  court 
decisions  nor  any  provisions  of  any  civil 
rights  law.  It  is  intended  to  inject  wis- 
dom and  understanding  into  the  admin- 
istration of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  to  prevent  a  cutoff  of 
Federal  funds  in  those  school  districts 
which  are  complying  with  school  de- 
segregation laws  and  in  those  where  an 
honest,  faithful  effort  is  being  made  to 
comply  through  freedom  of  choice  and 
other  methods. 

Freedom  of  choice  in  North  Carolina 
has  resulted  in  very  substantial  integra- 
tion of  our  public  schools,  but  regrettably 
both  our  courts  and  certain  officials  in 
HEW  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  not  been  satisfied.  If  the  new  ad- 
ministration intends  to  work  for  quality 
education  and  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all  of 
our  children,  sections  408  and  409  will 
handicap  them  In  no  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
McCm-LOCH). 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  strike 
sections  408  and  409. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
niled  that  discriminatorily  segregated 
schools  must  desegregate  with  all  delib- 
erate speed.  The  realization  of  that  man- 
date is  long  overdue. 

Children  who  were  about  to  enter 
school  when  the  Supreme  Court  spoke 
have  now  completed  their  education.  Yet 
many  schools  in  our  country  are  still 
segregated.  Such  delay  is  unconscion- 
able. 


Basically,  there  are  two  ways  to  com- 
pel a  school  district  to  comply  with  the 
Constitution:  first,  laws  enacted  in  ac- 
cordance therewith  to  withhold  Federal 
funds,  and  second,  to  enjoin  the  segrega- 
tion and  hold  noncomplylng  officials  in 
contempt  of  court. 

The  second  method  is  unworkable.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  the  elected 
school  board  members  must  defy  court 
orders  to  desegregate  in  order  to  retain 
their  positions.  Thus,  noncomplying  of- 
ficials ofttimes  achieve  popularity  while 
black  children  do  not  achieve  equality. 

Sections  408  and  409  would  thus  re- 
move the  more  workable  means  of  com- 
pelling compliance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. Those  sections,  in  effect,  would  pre- 
vent the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment from  performing  its  most  fun- 
damental duty— enforcing  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Those  sections  would  not  only  prevent 
us  from  going  forward  but  would  require 
that  we  march  backward  from  the  goal 
of  equal  justice  for  all. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
permit  HEW  to  continue  to  enforce  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  pur- 
suant thereto.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia  <Mr. 

CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  more  troublesome  issue  in  this  Nation 
than  that  of  racial  segregation.  We  must 
get  on  with  desegregation  in  our  schools. 
The  vote  today  is  to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  South  is  merely  a  method 
to  continue  the  dual  school  system.  One 
is  both  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
depth  of  dedication  to  continued  racial 
discrimination.  Can  you  imagine  a  school 
board  closing  an  $850,000  high  school 
rather  than  integrating  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  a  speech  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  in  1950  when  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  gallerj-.  The  issue  pending  at 
that  time  was  whether  or  not  we  were  to 
desegregate  our  Armed  Forces.  I  recall 
ver>-  well  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dawson  » ,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Groveriiment  Operations,  making 
the  most  eloquent  speech  I  ever  heard 
pleading  for  an  end  to  second-claiss  cit- 
izenship for  Negroes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  in  1950 
decided  we  would  no  longer  make  the 
Negro  a  second-class  citizen  while  he 
was  fighting  for  his  country.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  will  vote  on  whether  he  is 
to  be  a  second-class  citizen  while  attend- 
ing his  countrj-'s  public  school. 

A  vote  for  the  Cohelan  amendment  will 
be  a  vote  for  equahty  and  racial  justice. 
I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr. 
Reid  ) . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Whitten 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Cohelan  1  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte", 
to  strike  sections  408  and  409  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply,  these  sec- 
tions seek  to  perpetuate  illegal  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  in  public  schools : 
15  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  segregated  education  Is  In- 
herently unequal ;  5  years  after  Congress 
enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  ban- 
ning Federal  assistance  to  school  systems 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race; 
1  year  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  ineffective  free-choice  plans  are  un- 
acceptable: and  only  10  months.  I  sub- 
mit, after  this  House  deleted  identical 
language  from  last  year's  bill. 

Freedom  of  choice  plans  have  been 
totally  inadequate  and  insufiflcient  evi- 
dence of  desegregation,  and  the  courts 
have  held  that  such  plans  are  acceptable 
only  when  these  plans  result  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination  and  unconsti- 
tutional segregation. 

Specifically,  on  May  27,  1968,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  the  Green  case  that 
the  "burden  on  a  school  board  today  is 
to  conje.  forward  with  a  desegration  plan 
that  promises  realistically  to  work,  and 
promises  realistically  to  work  now." 

The  issue  of  busing  is  introduced  into 
these  sections  only  as  a  red  herring  de- 
signed to  negate  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Green  case  and  to  vitiate 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  sections  should  be  removed  from  the 
bill,  and  we  should  give  full  authority  to 
the  Department  of  HEW  to  withhold 
money  to  enforce  desegregation.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  their  continuing  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  justice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   iMr. 

ECKHARDTI  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cohelan  amendment. 
I  should  like  merely  to  point  out  that  the 
court,  through  Justice  Sobeloff.  in  the 
Bowman  case  clearly  said  that  "freedom 
of  choice"  is  not  a  talisman;  that  if  it 
fails  to  accomplish  the  desegregation  of 
black  and  white  schools  it  must  be 
knocked  down. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Green  case 
has  definitely  declared  that  we  have  to 
desegregate  the  separate  black  and  white 
schools. 

Now,  the  provisions  in  the  bill  here 
clearly  provide  that  HEW  may  not  use 
abolition  of  the  freedom  of  choice  scheme 
to  strike  down  black  and  white  schools, 
and  I  submit  it  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
Pickle  > . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  in  support 
of  the  committee  language  dealing  with 
busing  of  students.  Language  of  this 
type.  I  believe,  is  important  to  have  in 
the  bill,  and  I  strongly  hope  that  it  will 
remain. 

The  main  reason  I  feel  it  should  be 
kept  is  that  it  will  help  us  keep  our 
desegregation  efforts  on  an  even  keel, 
and  will  help  assure  that  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  is  not  completely 
abandoned. 

As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
situation  in  my  own  home  of  Austin, 


Tex.,  where  we  recently  have  had  several 
difficulties  on  the  question  of  school 
desegregation. 

By  way  of  background,  Austin  has  op- 
erated under  a  freedom-of-choice  plan 
since  the  desegregation  decisions  were 
handed  down  in  1954  and  1955.  This  ap- 
proach has  brought  us  to  the  point  over 
the  past  5  years  that  -over  54  percent  of 
all  Negro  high  school  pupils,  last  school 
year,  were  in  formally  all-white  schools. 
When  these  programs  were  started,  that 
figure  was  less  than  1  percent. 

The  school  formerly  characterized  as 
the  "Negro  high  school,"  Anderson  High, 
originally  had  a  peak  enrollment  of  over 
1,200,  but  as  a  result  of  the  freedom-of- 
choice  plans,  enrollment  by  last  year 
dropped  by  half  to  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately 800.  In  other  words,  two-thirds  of 
the  students  in  the  Anderson  area  elected 
to  stay  at  Anderson.  They  voted  for 
Anderson.  To  me  this  is  proof  that  a 
good  freedom-of-choice  plan  can  be  a 
good  one. 

This  approach  met  with  wide  approval 
throughout  all  parts  of  Austin.  It  was 
an  approach  which  was  showing  definite 
progress,  and  which  was  not  wholly  dis- 
ruptive of  customs  for  the  area. 

A  great  deal  of  pride  and  tradition  was 
built  up  in  Anderson  High,  and  it  was  not 
easy  simply  to  discard  it. 

While  the  existing  freedom  of  choice 
approach  was  acceptable  locally,  and 
was  continuing  to  show  progress,  it  was 
not  acceptable  to  HEW.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing this  plan,  they  recommended  that 
Anderson  High  be  closed  down,  that  an- 
other junior  liigh  be  restructured  as  to 
the  grades  it  served,  and  that  several 
other  less  sweeping  steps  be  taken. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  approach 
was  widely  opposed.  Primarily,  the  par- 
ents of  high  school  students  living  in 
the  relatively  contiguous  black  areas  of 
Austin,  resented  the  fact  that  desegrega- 
tion generally  amounts  to  closing  Negro 
schools,  and  transporting  Negro  students 
into  other  areas.  As  I  have  heard  some 
Negro  parents  put  it,  "Why  does  desegre- 
gation always  hit  just  us?" 

Similarly,  white  parents  in  surround- 
ing junior  high  school  areas  did  not  like 
the  fact  that  the  new  student  assign- 
ment rules  proposed  by  HEW  would 
cause  them  to  travel  greater  distances 
into  schools  with  which  they  were  not 
familiar. 

The  HEW  plan  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  its  desegregation  efforts  were, 
by  HEW's  own  admission,  temporary  in 
nature,  and  did  not,  and  could  not.  ac- 
count for  the  large  Spanish-speaking 
population  in  Austin.  In  other  words,  they 
said  that  this  plan  would  still  leave  us 
with  "minority  schools,"  which  would 
continue  to  assume  an  increasing  minor- 
ity ethnic  character. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  that  the  Aus- 
tin School  Board  resolved  to  try  to  come 
up  with  its  own  plan  which  would  meet 
HEW  approval,  but  which  would  also 
have  the  support  of  the  local  community. 

In  broadest  terms,  they  elected  to  try 
to  accelerate  the  freedom-of-choice  pro- 
gram. Anderson  High  was  to  be  beefed- 
up  in  its  course  curriculum,  to  include 
special  vocational  courses  offered  no- 
where else  in  town:  the  faculty  was  to 


be  more  fully  integrated — one  white 
teacher  for  one  Negro  teacher — and  there 
would  be  a  strong  program  to  encourage 
white  students  to  transfer  into  Anderson. 
White  students  living  In  the  Anderson 
area  would  not  be  allowed  to  transfer 
out,  but  Negro  students  would  be  en- 
couraged to  exercise  their  freedom  of 
choice  to  attend  other  high  schools. 

This  plan  met  with  local  approval, 
probably  for  the  primary  reason  that  it 
preserved  Anderson  High,  but  the  school 
board  went  out  on  a  limb  with  HEW 
to  pursue  this  approach.  But  the  Austin 
school  system  now  has  been  cited  for 
noncompliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Austin  is  a  town  of  over 
260,000  population,  and  we  probably 
have  one  of  the  most  progressive  records 
in  the  area  of  integration  of  all  cities  of 
similar  size.  Our  school  board  over  the 
years  has  been  dedicated  and  alert  to  the 
needs  of  all  students  in  the  school  system. 

When  HEW  began  to  threaten  our 
schools  with  closings,  our  board  bent 
over  backward  to  find  a  plan  that  would 
be  acceptable.  They  made  several  coun- 
teroffers on  plans,  but  HEW  refused  all  of 
them.  They  have  done  all  that  they  can 
to  keep  Anderson  open,  and  this  is  a  goal 
supported  by  nearly  everyone  in  Austin. 
In  public  meetings,  held  repeatedly  over 
the  past  few  months,  the  sentiment  has 
been  expressed  that  the  HEW  plan  is 
unfair. 

I  noticed  recently  that  a  Federal  judge 
in  another  Texas  city  said  that  that 
school  system  must  increase,  over  the 
next  several  years,  the  percentage  of 
Negro  students  in  integrated  schools 
from  the  present  level  of  approximately 
10  percent  to  at  least  16  percent.  In 
Austin,  the  overall  level  now  is  more 
than  35  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HEW  should  not  have 
gotten  involved  in  this  case  at  all.  HEW 
seems  more  interested  in  obtaining  full 
desegregation,  as  such,  than  they  are  in 
basic  education.  In  effect,  they  are  try- 
ing to  abolish  a  popular  and  important 
school  in  our  area.  We  should  allow  local 
school  boards  to  run  local  schools  if  they 
are  doing  a  good  job.  To  the  extent  the 
committee  language  in  sections  408  and 
409  goes  to  remedy  this  problem,  this 
amendment  should  certainly  stay  in  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskey I . 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  sf)eak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  on  a  single  point;  that  a  due 
respect  for  law  requires  that  sections  408 
and  409  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Respect  for  the  law  necessarily  in- 
cludes respect  for  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

Regardless  of  how  we  may  differ  on  the 
wisdom  of  any  given  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, I  doubt  that  there  is  a  member 
in  this  Chamber  who  would  argue  that 
the  Court's  rulings  are  not  the  law  of 
the  land.  Congress,  more  than  any  other 
body,  owes  a  duty  to  respect  those  de- 
cisions and  to  follow  the  same  law  we 
ask  our  constituents  to  accept. 

Sections  408  and  409,  however,  would 
write  into  our  statutory  law  a  principle 
which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  a  constitu- 
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tlonal  requirement  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  May  1968,  in  Green 
against  The  School  Board  of  New  Kent 
County,  Virginia,' 

In  the  Green  case  the  Court  said  that 
freedom  of  choice  alone  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  constitutional  tests  laid  down 
in  the  first  and  second  Brown  decisions.  A 
freedom  of  choice  plan  might  be  accept- 
able, but  if  under  facts  such  as  existed  in 
New  Kent  County,  Va.,  it  was  merely  a 
subterfuge  to  preserve  segregated  schools, 
then  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964 ''  would  require  that  no  Federal  funds 
be  granted  to  such  segregated  schools. 

Sections  408  and  409,  however,  would 
permit  funding  of  such  segregated 
schools. 

This  is  an  incredible  result,  and  in  all 
good  conscience  I  do  not  see  how  in  this 
year  of  crisis  in  law  and  order  we  in  the 
Congress  can  urge  our  constituents  to  re- 
spect the  law  if  we  deliberately  enact  a 
bill  we  know  to  l)e  inconsistent  with  an 
xmanimous  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  urge  here 
that  the  facts  and  rule  of  the  Green  case 
are  applicable  to  all  of  the  freedom  of 
choice  plans  which  may  exist  throughout 
the  South  and  in  many  places  in  the 
North.  Forced  integration  by  absurd 
busing  requirements,  imreasonable 
school  closings  or  transfer  of  pupils  from 
long  distances  is  just  as  wrong  as  the 
deliberate  continuance  of  segregated 
schools  by  State  or  local  agencies.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  whom  I  respect  highly 
have  called  my  attention  to  specific  cases 
which,  in  their  judgment,  represent  un- 
reasonable requirements  by  HEW  with 
respect  to  either  busing  or  school  clos- 
ings. 

But  busing  and  school  closings  are  not 
the  issue  here. 

If  any  case  occurs  where  HEW's  rec- 
ommendations or  requirements  in  a 
given  area  are  capricious  or  unreason- 
able. Congress  may  very  well  have  the 
obligation  to  see  that  HEW  does  not 
abuse  the  rule  imposed  in  the  special  fac- 
tual conditions  of  the  Green  case. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  ourselves 
clarify  desegregation  guidelines  with  re- 
spect to  mandatory  busing  and  school 
closings. 

But  the  responsibility  to  prevent  abuse 
of  power  in  busing  and  school  closing 
cases  does  not  make  it  appropriate  to 


•  "Although  the  general  experience  under 
'freedom  of  choice"  to  date  has  been  such  as 
to  Indicate  Its  Ineffectiveness  as  a  tool  of  de- 
segregation, there  may  well  be  Instances  In 
■which  It  can  serve  as  an  effective  device. 
Where  It  offers  a  real  promise  of  aiding  a 
desegregation  program  to  effectuate  conver- 
sion to  a  unitary,  noiu-aclal  system  there 
might  be  no  objection  to  allowing  such  a  de- 
vice to  prove  Itself  in  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  are  reasonably  available  other 
ways,  such  for  Illustration  as  zoning,  promis- 
ing speedier  and  more  effective  conversion  to 
a  unitary,  nonraclal  school  system,  'freedom 
of  choice'  must  be  held  unacceptable."  Green 
v.  County  School  Board  of  New  Kent  County, 
Virginia. 

=  "No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance."  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Title  VI. 


deny  the  proper  exercise  of  power  in  un- 
lawful freedom  of  choice  cases. 

I,  therefore,  urge  an  aye  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  strike  those  sections  408 
and  409  which  would  preclude  HEW's 
enforcement  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation 
decisions. 

Purely  as  a  matter  of  law,  these  sec- 
tions are  bad  law  and,  in  my  judgment, 
would  damage  not  only  our  efforts  to 
achieve  respect  for  the  law  by  those  we 
represent,  but  would  also  unnecessarily 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  Congress 
as  the  world's  foremost  lawmaking  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Chisholm)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman   for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  take  up  his  time  also  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  comment  upon 
what  a  sad  day  this  is  for  the  democratic 
process  when  we  listen  to  people  who  are 
apparently  serious,  telling  us  that  the 
Whitten  provisions  are  not  a  means  for 
perpetuating  or  extending  racial  school 
systems  in  this  country.  It  fools  no  one 
outside  the  Chamber  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to 
check  Into  some  of  the  fanciful  tales  that 
have  been  supposedly  recorded  about 
the  worst  agency,  apparently,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  E>epartment  of  Health, 
Eklucation,  and  Welfare.  I  have  checked 
into  one  matter  raised  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Thompson),  who  told  us  how  a  new 
school  in  his  district  was  forced  to  close 
because  of  abusive,  dictatorial  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  When  I  sympathetically  in- 
quired into  this  situation,  to  my  amaze- 
ment and  surprise,  I  found  that  the  de- 
cision to  close  the  school  had  been  made 
by  my  colleague  and  the  school  officials. 
In  making  this  determination  they  had 
rejected  no  less  than  three  alternative 
provisions  which  would  have  kept  the 
school  open. 

In  addition,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
so-called  freedom-of-choice  plans.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  free- 
dom-of-choice programs  were  so  slow  in 
bringing  about  any  significant  amount 
of  desegregation  since  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  HEW  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  begin  to  issue  guidelines.  That 
is  why  we  have  guidelines — to  assist  in 
the  regular  and  speedy  development  of 
school  desegregation  plans.  I.  for  one,  re- 
fuse to  take  seriously  the  undocumented 
allegations  being  made  against  HEW. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM)  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner>  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  five  terms  and  I  have 


never  heard  more  misrepresentation  over 
an  issue  than  has  come  forth  here  today. 
There  has  been  more  misrepresenta- 
tion about  what  HEW  is  doing  or  is  not 
doing  and  fewer  people  are  informed 
about  what  HEW  is  doing  than  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life. 

Quit  clouding  the  issue.  Stop  your  mis- 
placed emotional  appeals  about  segrega- 
tion and  integration.  We  are  neither  re- 
ferring to  nor  talking  about  either.  0"r 
one  concern  is  preservation  of  our  public 
school  system  and  quality  education  for 
all.  both  black  and  white. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  say  you  cannot,  and  it 
is.  it  is  equally  wrong  to  say  you  must 
or  have  to. 

There  is  little  to  criticize  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1964  civil  right.-:  law.  It  does 
nothing  more  than  outlaw  discrimina- 
tion. Discrimination  is  forbidden.  There 
have  been  many  slips  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  The  Office  of  Education. 
HEW  and  the  Courts  have  gone  beyond 
the  law  with  their  demands  and  have  ig- 
nored Congressional  intent.  Harold 
Howe,  the  last  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion went  so  far  as  to  say:  "If  I  have  my 
way,  schools  in  the  future  will  be  built 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  social  and 
economic  integration."  He  didn't  even 
mention  education. 

Some  of  you  make  the  ridiculous  state- 
ment that  HEW  is  not  guilty  of  forced 
busing,  but  they  are,  I  can  prove  beyond 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt  by  producing  37 
plans  for  37  school  boards  submitted  by 
HEW  to  the  Western  District  Court  in 
Louisiana  requiring  forced  busing  to 
satisfy  them,  I  challenge  any  member 
of  this  body  to  challenge  this  statement 
and  fact.  The  arrogance  of  some  HEW 
and  Justice  Department  personnel  defies 
description.  Some  of  you  allege  that  we 
will  destroy  neighborhood  schools.  Actu- 
ally whit  we  propose  will  preserve  neigh- 
borhood schools.  But  more  important  it 
will  give  meaning  to  "freedom  of  choice" 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  Democracy 
by  outlawing  force.  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  Why  don't  you 
come  South  and  see  for  yourselves  how 
wrong  you  are.  Get  rid  of  your  narrow 
view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  the  Negroes,  the 
professional  school  people  in  Louisiana, 
want  freedom  from  force  and  this  is 
what  this  language  provides  for.  Surpris- 
ing to  you,  I  know,  but  true. 

Vote  down  the  Cohelan  amendment 
so  he  can  apply  his  efforts  to  his  home 
town  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  a  real 
problem  exists. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  tMr,  Yates)   is  recognized, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  voted  against  the  Whit- 
ten amendments  in  committee.  I  shall 
support  the  Cohelan  amendment  to  strike 
them  from  the  bill. 

Some  years  ago  the  distinguished 
author,  John  Bartlow  Martin,  made  a 
survey  of  southern  viewpoint  on  the 
Brown  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  that  public  schools  be 
desegregated  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
He  incorporated  the  results  of  his  study 
in  a  book  entitled :  "The  Deep  South  Says 
Never. "  Fifteen  years  after  that  decision 
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the  deep  South  apparently  still  says 
"never."  The  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  Is  the  latest 
parliamentary  expression  of  that  view- 
point and  is  an  amendment  that  seeks  to 
nullify  the  Brown  decision,  that  seeks  to 
rescind  title  6  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
that  seeks  to  restore,  if  that  were  possible, 
which  it  is  not,  conditions  of  segregation 
of  the  Nation's  public  schools  which 
existed  prior  to  1954. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  unthinkable  that 
the  Congress  should  accept  an  ill-con- 
sidered amendment  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance in  an  appropriations  bill.  The 
amendment  is  obviously  unconstitu- 
tional. It  would  never  be  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  civil  rights  matters, 
and  which  would  be  aware  of  its  invalid- 
ity under  the  Constitution.  For  that 
matter,  it  would  not  be  considered  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
either,  for  that  committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  matters  involving  edu- 
cation, ypuld  not  take  action  to  turn 
back  the  clock.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  taken  upon  itself  a  legisla- 
tive prerogative  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  a  legislative  committee. 

The  cause  of  education,  the  cause  of 
democracy  is  not  served  by  amendments 
of  this  kind.  Equal  justice  under  law, 
the  cardinal  American  principle,  em- 
braces within  its  concept  equality  of  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  all  the  children 
of  our  country.  The  written  amendments 
must  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes  > . 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Cohelan  amendment,  and 
concurrently  commend  that  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  the  excellent  and 
diligent  leadership  which'  he  has  pro- 
vided in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  moments 
ago,  when  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoRMAN)  mentioned  the  speech 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dawson >,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
fact  that  in  1943  I  happened  to  have 
been  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  U.S. 
armed  services  for  whom  Mr.  Dawson 
was  pleading.  I  was  one  of  the  black 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  his  country  who 
was  required  to  ride  in  the  back  of  the 
bus  in  Mississippi — even  though  I  was 
in  full  uniform  and  on  the  U.S.  Army 
post  where  I  was  stationed  at  the  time. 

I  guess  my  heart  just  does  not  bleed 
this  afternoon  for  those  who  are  com- 
plaining of  the  problems  that  they  are 
subjected  to  under  busing. 

My  heart  does  not  bleed  for  you  be- 
cause it  bleeds  for  the  80  percent  of  the 
black  children  in  America  who  are  being 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  continuous 
perpetuation  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination. Yes,  my  heart  bleeds  for 
those  whose  voices  you  do  not  hear  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  this  House  can  spend  so  much 
time  today  talking  about  a  law  that 
should  be  applied  to  rebellious  students, 
and  yet  not  want  the  law  of  the  land  to 
apply  to  their  States. 


How  long — how  long,  I  ask  you.  do  we 
go  on  crippling  the  minds  of  our  young 
black  children  In  America?  For  15  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
separate  but  equal  was  inherently  im- 
equal,  the  Southern  States  of  this  Nation 
have  refused  to  obey  that  law. 

No,  my  heart  does  not  bleed  for  you 
and  the  problems  which  you  are  having 
from  HEW  as  a  result  of  your  open  and 
defiant  disregard  of  the  law.  The  allevia- 
tion of  your  problems  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  word — "compliance." 

Yesterday,  this  House  showed,  during 
debate,  great  concern  for  handicapped 
children — those  who  by  accident  of  birth 
were  less  fortimate  than  others.  And  It 
was  right  and  proper  to  show  such  con- 
cern. But  how  can  we  turn  around  today 
and  disregard  those  who  were  bom 
normal  but  have  been  handicapped  by 
their  society?  How  can  we  ignore  those 
who  have  been  relegated  to  unequal  edu- 
cations in  America  merely  because  they 
happend  to  be  black. 

All  over  this  Nation  today  we  find 
evidence  of  the  hostility  and  alienation 
of  young  people,  black  and  white, 
toward  the  society  in  which  we  live.  As 
a  result  of  our  trip  to  the  moon  we  have 
harnessed  the  greatest  scientific  minds 
in  the  Nation  to  examine  the  compo- 
nents of  rocks  from  the  moon.  What  this 
House  ought  to  be  doing  this  afternoon 
is  examining  the  psychological  damage 
done  to  the  hearts,  minds,  and  souls  of 
yoimg  black  people  as  a  result  of  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  in  America. 

This  Congress  has  to  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  responsiiblity  of  explaining 
how  the  South  still  fails  to  comply  with 
the  desegregation  order  imposed  by 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  15 
years  ago.  Not  only  has  there  been  open 
defiance  and  noncompliance  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  today  you  are  being 
asked  to  reward  the  South  with  a  legis- 
lative act  authorizing  their  continued 
perpetuation  of  segregation. 

This  utter  disregard  and  disrespect  for 
law  is  Intolerable  today. 

The  greatest  disregard  for  law  is  evi- 
denced in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which 
has  the  following  deplorable  state  of 
affairs: 

School  districts,  149. 

Integrated  districts,  seven — 4.7  per- 
cent. 

Voluntarily  complying  districts,  20 — 
13.2  percent. 

Districts  under  court  order,  66 — 44.3 
percent. 

Districts  under  administrative  ex- 
amination, 19 — 12.9  percent. 

Districts  which  have  lost  all  Federal 
funds,  38 — 25.5  percent. 

This  Nation  has  a  responsibility  to 
every  child  in  America  to  educate  that 
child  without  regard  to  his  race  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination which  persists  in  this  country 
is  not  in  keeping  with  its  promise  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  one  who  has  over  and  over  again 
tried  to  defend  the  system  under  which 
we  live,  I  can  testify  that  this  task  Is 
made  more  and  more  burdensome  by 
every  denial  of  the  civil  rights  of  black 
citizens. 


I  urge  this  House  to  rise  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  every  child,  black  or 
white,  for  an  equal  opportunity  in  Amer- 
ica. I  beseech  you  to  support  the  Cohelan 
amendment  in  the  name  of  decency  and 
honor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    New   York    (Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN ) . 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  two  points  that  should  be  made 
as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  discussion. 
One  is  that  the  Office  of  Education  does 
not,  in  fact,  engage  in  busing,  as  I  suspect 
all  of  us  know,  except  in  cases  where  bus- 
ing has  been  used  to  perpetuate  segrega- 
tion or  where  school  construction  has 
been  used  as  a  device  for  that  purpose. 
Before  we  vote,  we  should  all  know  that 
we  are  not  voting  for  or  against  com- 
pulsory busing — that  is  a  cloak  under 
which  daggers  are  stabbing  the  law  of 
the  land  in  the  back. 

The  second  point  grows  from  the  first, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  much  of  an  over- 
statement to  call  it  the  central  matter 
at  issue  in  this  vote.  For  the  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  has  reached  a  critical 
turn  in  its  handling  of  what  we  have 
come  to  call  the  race  question.  We  must 
move  toward  one  society  now,  firmly, 
clearly,  quickly,  honestly;  or  the  drift 
toward  two  societies  will  accelerate,  and 
the  Kerner  report  will  move  from  bale- 
ful prophecy  to  awful  reality.  In  short, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  integrate  or  we 
shall  surely  disintegrate. 

There  are  many  people,  black  and 
white,  who  want  to  preserve — or  create — 
a  segregated  society,  a  dual  society,  a 
society  renouncing  the  Constitution  and 
reviving  separate  but  equal,  this  time  as 
the  national  goal.  Those  of  us  who  do  not 
want  to  live  in  that  kind  of  society,  who 
do  not  want  what  was  worst  in  our  past 
to  become  suddenly  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture, are  in  retreat,  and,  worse,  in  disar- 
ray. We  retreat  further  at  the  price  of 
greater  disarray,  and  so  it  could  con- 
tinue, on  and  on,  to  worse  divisions  and 
greater  frustrations.  That  is  really  what 
this  vote  is  all  about. 

I  would  as  soon  believe  that  crocodiles 
fly  as  believe  that  my  eminent  colleagues 
who  have  spent  their  public  lives  fight- 
ing for  segregation — for  "our  way  of 
life,"  as  it  was  called  not  so  long  ago — 
have  suddenly  abandoned  their  most 
cherished  principles,  and  have  in  fact 
decided  to  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment to  integration  by  pressing  for  the 
Whitten  provisos.  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
the  American  people  to  present  squarely 
a  question  that  is  so  critical  to  their  fu- 
ture so  they  can  decide  which  turn  they 
want  to  take.  The  use  of  the  busing  dis- 
traction by  those  who  have  all  along 
favored  segregation  suggests  that  they 
know  their  approach  could  not  prevail  if 
the  question  were  to  be  joined  squarely. 

This  House  should  never  give  strength 
to  extremists  of  either  race.  We  will  give 
strength  to  extremists  of  both  if  we  re- 
ject the  Cohelan  amendments.  Every 
day  offers  further  proof  of  how  right 
those  of  us  have  been  who  have  worked 
through  the  years  for  one  America.  We 
see  where  the  failure  to  achieve  one 
America  is  bringing  us — that  alone 
should  be  incentive  enough  for  all  men  of 
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good  will  to  try  harder  to  do  what  we 
ought  to  have  done  so  long  ago. 

I  shudder  for  my  country  if  we  take 
the  other  turn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
th3    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  desegra- 
tion  is  a  very  painful  process  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South,  and  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  there  are  people  leav- 
ing the  public  school  system.  But,  they 
are  leaving  primarily  because  the  edu- 
cational plants  are  going  downhill. 

What  was  so  disheartening  in  this  de- 
bate was  that  the  same  Appropriations 
Committee  that  brought  in  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendment  aiso  reduced  the 
appropriation  for  education  by  about  $1 
billion.  If  we  would  put  in  the  moneys 
necessary  to  make  the  public  educational 
school  plants  in  this  country  first  rate, 
we  would  not  have  people  fieeing  the 
public  schools. 

Surely,  all  of  us,  when  we  reflect,  know 
that  desegration  in  every  phase  of  public 
life,  including  the  schools,  is  necessary 
to  keep  this  countiT  from  polarizing. 
And,  in  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  minds 
we  also  know  it  is  the  right  way  to  pro- 
ceed, instead  of  doing  those  things  which 
separate  us  and  tear  this  country  apart. 

To  repeat,  we  must  put  the  needed 
money  into  public  education  so  that  par- 
ents who,  understandably,  will  not  sac- 
riflce  the  education  of  their  children,  will 
bring  those  children  back  into  the  public 
schools.  And  at  the  same  time  we  must 
continue  to  desegregate  these  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  children  of  this 
country,  black  and  white  are  sacred,  be- 
longing to  all  of  us  and  none  of  them 
should  or  need  be  sacrificed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 

MiKVA)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  busing  and  how  it  will 
affect  the  Chicago  area.  Just  outside  of 
my  district  in  the  Chicago  area  they  have 
been  busing  for  years — busing  little 
white  children,  past  a  nearer  all-Negro 
school,  to  an  all-white  school.  When 
HEW  tried  to  do  something  about  it, 
they  were  accused  of  high-handedness. 
But  sections  408  and  409  not  only  do  not 
prevent  that  kind  of  busing:  instead 
they  prevent  HEW  from  doing  anything 
about  that  kind  of  busing.  If  that  is  even- 
handedness,  then  I  do  not  understand 
the  word. 

I  support  the  Cohelan  amendments, 
striking  sections  408  and  409. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Cohelan),  pertaining  to  sections 
408  and  409,  which  by  unanimous  con- 
sent will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cohelan 
and  Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  141. 
noes  158. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 


AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On 
page  56,  line  11,  strike  lines  11  through  15 
and  insert  the  following: 

■Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  fvmds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  bussing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or 
to  force  any  student  attending  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  partic- 
ular school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
parent  or  parents,  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance." 

And  on  page  56.  line  16.  Strike  lines  16 
through  20  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  bussing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district  or  school.' 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chainnan.  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  rulings  of  the  Chair  here- 
tofore on  this  bill  this  afternoon  show 
clearly  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  not  a  simple  limita- 
tion in  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment will  require  someone  in  the  execu- 
tive department  to  determine  whether 
busing  is  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
Therefore,  it  imposes  additional  duties 
and  as  such  I  consider  it  to  be  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  The  Chair  has 
so  ruled  on  a  number  of  occasions  on  this 
bill  to  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  care 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  where 
these  amendments  I  have,  which  only 
change  several  words  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance,  and  these  are  the 
words  that  I  add.  and  that  is  the  crucial 
term — I  do  not  see  where  it  gives  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  its  head  or  anyone  under  the 
Secretary  any  additional  burdens  that 
the  present  Jamie  Whitten  sections  408 
or  409  do  not.  I  think  it  is  certainly  a 
limitation  on  the  expenditure  of  fuiids, 
and,  therefore,  the  point  of  order  should 
be  overruled. 

Further,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
a  point  of  order  would  lie  on  this,  it  will 
certainly  lie  on  sections  408  and  409,  and 
I  will  offer  such. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  affirm  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SiKES),  with  respect  to  the  earher  rul- 
ing by  the  Chair  this  afternoon,  this  be- 
ing the  same  factual  situation.  I  submit 


it  is  clearly  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
and  cleariy  in  Une  with  the  earlier  ruling 
of  the  Chair  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  Chair  recognizes  that 
this  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  for  section  408  is  dif- 
ferent from  section  408  of  the  bill  in  that 
it  has  added  the  words  'm  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance." 

The  Chair  believes  that  this  would  im- 
pose duties  upon  officials  which  they  do 
not  have  at  the  present  time  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
rt'uular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
please  desist  until  the  Chair  has  finished 
his  ruling  on  the  second  amendment  be- 
cause they  are  being  considered  en  bloc. 
The  additional  words  in  the  amend- 
ment to  section  409  are  "in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance"  and  this  clearly 
requires  additional  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  officials.  Therefore,  it  is  not  negative 
in  nature  and  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR    o'HARA  Oi 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
Both  of  them  concern  the  so-called 
Whitten  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  makes  the  unanimous - 
consent  request  that  both  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc  as  they  both  per- 
tain to  sections  408  and  409. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  friend  if  he  has  copies 
of  the  amendments  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  would  advise  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  I  wrote  them 
by  hand  just  a  few  moments  ago  and 
have  only  one  copy  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the  gen- 
tleman be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  what  the 
amendments  are? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  they  strike  the  lan- 
guage having  to  do  with  attendance  at  a 
particular  school  and  pertain  to  sections 
408  and  409  to  delete  the  language  about 
busing  and  the  abolishment  of  schools. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  hour 
ago  I  made  a  motion  which  was  passed 
by  the  Committee  to  limit  debate  on 
that  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  to  30  minutes.  That  motion  was 
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agreed    to.    Therefore,    I    submit,    Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  Is  not  In  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  his  limitation 
was  to  the  Cohelan  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto.  But  this  is  not  the 
Cohelan  amendment. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
firsrt  time  since  the  War  between  the 
States— I  used  to  call  It  the  Civil  War— I 
beg  to  differ.  That  was  not  my  motion, 
or  the  extent  of  my  motion,  under  no 
circumstances.  I  know  exactly  what  I 
was  doing.  I  did  it  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  thing,  and  this  House  voted  on  it,  and 
it  was  sustained,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  the  gentleman  referred  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Cohelan  i,  and  all 
amendments  thereto.  Since  that  time 
the  Chair  has  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Contei  ,  for  an 
amendment  to  these  sections,  and  no 
one  objected  to  Mr.  Contks  amendments 
being  considered. 

PAKLIAMENTARY    INQUKT 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
the  motion  as  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  have  no  interest  in  what  the  Chair 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  did.  I  now  say  that  I  made 
the  motion.  I  know  exactly  what  the  mo- 
tion was,  and  this  House  sustained  it. 
And.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  this  Committee  understands 
exactly  what  I  did  at  this  minute,  do  not 
press  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion,  and  that  the  Chair  is  entitled 
to  its  opinion.  If  the  gentleman  insists 
upon  his  pooition  the  Chair  will  siospend 
any  further  proceedings  until  a  copy  of 
the  gentleman's  motion  is  brought  before 
the  Chair. 

The  Chair  is  tr>'ing  to  do  a  fair  job  for 
each  Member  here,  and  the  Chair  has 
the  right  to  its  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  having  a 
right  to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
been  in  that  chair  for  many  years,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  the  amendment  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  the  amendments 
can  be  read  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  reserving  the  right  to  object 
to  them  being  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Haba:  on 
page  56.  line   12.  Insert  "or". 

On  line  13  strike  out  the  comma,  insert  a 
period  and  strike  out  all  that  follows  through 
and   including   line    13. 

On  page  56,  line  17,  after  the  comma,  Insert 
"or". 


On  line  18  after  the  word  "school"  strike 
out  all  that  follows  down  through  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "school"  on  line  19. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  O'Hara).  that  the  two  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendments  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  O'Hara),  to  consider  the  two 
amendments  en  bloc? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman's  request  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  is  granted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he 
can  get  me  extra  time.  Otherwise,  I 
cannot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  is  to  narrow  the  issue. 

You  see  the  Whitten  provisions  deal 
with  three  different  things. 
First,  "forced  busing." 
Second,     the    "abolishment    of    any 
school. " 

Third,  and  this  is  the  hooker,  Mr. 
Chairman — third,  a  prohibition  against 
requiring  a  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  attend  a 
particular  school  against  the  choice  of 
his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

My  amendment  simply  strikes  out  that 
ratification  ratifies  freedom  of  choice.  I 
do  not  change  the  "busing "  provision. 
I  do  not  change  the  "abolishment  of  a 
school"  provision.  But  I  remove  those 
phrases  that  refer  to  freedom  of  choice 
school  plans,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  is  ask- 
ing the  House  to  adopt  a  freedom  of 
choice  school  system. 

Eto  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  could  not  run  a  neighborhcKxl  school 
system  using  funds  under  this  act  if  the 
Whitten  provisions  are  agreed  to? 

The  essence  of  a  neighborhood  school 
system  is  that  the  children  must  attend 
the  school  in  their  neighborhood.  They 
have  no  right  to  say,  "We  do  not  want 
to  go  to  that  school — we  will  go  to  an- 
other school  in  a  different  neighbor- 
hood." 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  wants  to  say  that  it  prefers 
"freedom  of  choice"  and  does  not  like 
the  neighborhood  schools  any  more.  But 
that  is  what  we  will  be  saying — imless 
we  adopt  my  amendment. 

And  make  no  mistake,  this  ratification 
of  freedom  of  choice  school  systems  is 
the  real  essence  of  the  Whitten 
provisions.  This  is  what  they  want  from 
the  House. 

The  business  about  "forced  busing" 
and  the  business  about  the  "abolishment 


of  schools,"  is  a  lot  of  window  dressing. 
The  real  guts  of  this  provision  is  the  rati- 
fication of  the  freedom  of  choice  school 
system  as  opposed  to  the  neighborhood 
school  system.  I  think  you  ought  to  con- 
sider that  carefully  before  you  cast  your 
vote. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  May  I  pose 
a  hypothetical  situation  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  his  amendment  cor- 
rects? 

In  a  school  district  such  as  in  Kala- 
mazoo we  have  two  high  schools.  One 
is  a  brandnew  high  school  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  other  advantages  and 
all  the  students  wish  to  attend  that  high 
school. 

Now  without  yom-  amendment  the 
school  board  would  be  incapable  of  deal- 
ing with  that  situation.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct.  They 
could  not  be  required  to  attend  the  school 
in  their  neighborhood. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  They  would 
have  to  let  all  the  students  who  wanted 
to,  attend  the  nice  new  school  and  no- 
body would  attend  the  older  school;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Whitten)  insist  on 
making  a  point  of  order,  under  his  reser- 
vation? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  No;  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  make  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood),  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
limit  debate  on  section  408  and  409  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  to  terminate  in 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Has  section  409  been 
read  yet? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  has  not  been  read 
yet. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  request  is  agreed  to, 
would  it  prevent  me  from  raising  a  point 
of  order  against  section  409? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
like  to  seemingly  advise  the  Chair,  but 
we  have  passed  on  the  merits  of  that 
section. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Section  409  has  not  yet 
been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  regrets 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  section  409  has  not  been 
read.  Agreements  were  reached  to  con- 
sider several  amendments  to  sections  408 
and  409  en  bloc,  but  section  409  has  not 
been  read.  Therefore  we  must  proceed 
in  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  imder- 
stands  it,  the  gentleman  has  asked  that 
all  debate  on  sections  408  and  409  cease 
in  15  minutes.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  sections  408  and  409 
be  terminated  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Section  409  is  the  last 
section  of  the  bill.  I  understand  there  will 
be  an  explanation  of  a  proposed  motion 
to  recommit.  Will  there  be  time  to  ex- 
plain the  motion  and  time  for  me  to 
comment  on  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  will  be  time. 
Section  409  has  not  yet  been  read.  Sec- 
tion 409  still  must  be  read.  The  Chair 
will  certainly  recognize  any  Member  after 
the  section  has  been  read,  providing  It  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  section  408  or  section  409.  In 
fact,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  chair- 
man for  a  perfecting  amendment  after 
that. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
intention  of  attempting  to  foreclose  a 
motion,  if  there  is  one — and  I  do  not 
know  that  there  will  be — to  recommit. 
I  have  no  intention  of  foreclosing  expla- 
nations, if  there  are  any,  by  any  oppo- 
nent of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pleased 
to  have  that  statement,  because  the 
Chair  had  promised  the  gentleman  who 
will  offer  the  recommital  motion  to  rec- 
ognize him  for  5  minutes  when  he  moves 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  after  the 
Committee  concludes  action  on  sections 

408  and  409,  for  an  explanation  of  his 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Would  the  Chair  allow 
me  only  5  minutes  to  comment  on  the 
motion  to  recommit? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
answer  that  question  right  now. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  my  rights  wiU. 
be  protected  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
on  section  409  if  the  motion  prevails. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
would  be  entitled  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  after  section  409  is  read. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving a  point  of  order,  is  it  the  under- 
standing that  this  motion  includes  both 
sections  408  and  409,  section  409  not  yet 
having  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  it  included  only 
section  408.  I  should  not  make  a  point 
of  order;  but  if  it  includes  section  409 
also.  I  would  make  a  point  of  order  that 
that  section  has  not  yet  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  say  that  he  would  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct,  cut- 
ting off  debate  on  both  sections  408  and 

409  when  section  409  has  not  been  read. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  of  order  is  well  taken  on  that  point 
and  he  will  be  protected  on  it. 

Section  409  has  not  been  read. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
Members  imagine  me  without  words? 
That  surprises  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  move  that  all  de- 
bate on  section  408  terminate  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  motion.  Does  he  include  with 
that  all  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct,  on  sec- 
tion 408,  and  we  will  take  409  in  due 
course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  all  amend- 
ments thereto?  The  Chair  wants  to  be 
sure  the  Chair  understands  what  the 
motion  is.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  state 
the  question  on  the  mouion.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  all  debate  now 
close  on  section  408  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  a  result  of  the 
motion,  just  agreed  to,  there  will  be  no 
further  debate  on  section  408. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara),  to  section  408 
and  section  409,  because  unanimous 
consent  has  been  obtained  that  they 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  Chairman's  decision  that  these  are 
to  be  considered  en  bloc,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  unani- 
mous consent  was  requested,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  that  includes  section 
408  and  section  409.  and  the  point  of 
order  would  come  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  before 
the  House  at  tliis  moment  is  a  vote  on 
the  amendments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair 
has  just  now  stated  that  the  business 
before  the  House  is  on  section  408,  as 
amended,  and  I  would  point  out  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  O'Hara)  , 
has  proposed  an  amendment,  and  I  have 
not  seen  nor  heard  any  vote  on  it,  so 
if  the  Chair  will  pardon  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  business  before  the 
House,  is  it  not.  is  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara),  to  the  sections  408  and 
409? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  just 
stated  that  the  question  is  a  vote  on 
the  amendments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  vMr.  O'Hara)  to  sections  408 
and  409. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  vote  is  on  the  amend- 
ment, not  on  the  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  to  sections  408 
and  409. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  teller^  Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr. 
Flood. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  153,  noes 
157. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school   district,  or  school. 

POINT    or    ORDEB 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  on  section  409  on  page 
56  of  the  bill  that  this  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  \1olates  section 
834  of  the  House  rules.  It  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  Holman  rule.  It  is  not  a  re- 
trenchment. In  fact,  it  adds  additional 
burdens  and  additional  duties,  just  as 
the  Chair  ruled  against  my  amendment 
to  section  408  because  it  would  require 
additional  personnel  to  determine 
whether  busing  has  been  used,  one,  for 
the  abolishing  of  any  school  and,  two.  to 
require  the  attendance  of  any  student 
at  any  particular  school.  You  would  have 
to  have  investigators  there  to  determine 
tWs  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtain- 
ing Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State  school  district  or  school.  No. 
1,  ior  the  abolition  nf  any  school,  and 
No.  2,  whether  the  attendance  of  any 
student  at  any  particular  school  could 
be  investigated  there  to  determine  this 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district  or  school. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
Chairman  to  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  raised  the  point 
awhile  ago  that  the  gentleman,  having 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  to  the  two  sections  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  having  obtained 
that  unanimous-consent,  request,  and 
after  having  the  amendments  considered 
en  bloc  in  connection  with  the  two  sec- 
tions, that  the  House  has  already  con- 
sidered section  409  and  the  point  of  order 
comes  too  late.  That  is  the  situation  on 
the  one  hand. 

Second,  a  reading  of  the  section  clearly 
shows  that  the  House  has  already  con- 
sidered section  409  in  connection  with  the 
prior  amendments.  In  addition  to  that, 
this  is  clearly  a  limitation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  does  not  have  to  con- 
form to  the  Holman  rule. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  clearly  a  limita- 
tion on  the  expenditure  of  funds  pro- 
\ided  in  this  legislation.  The  wording 
of    section    409    is    identical    in    every 
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respect  with  the  wording  of  the  language 
included  in  the  bill  last  year  and  agreed 
to  by  this  House.  Therefore,  we  have  the 
precedent  of  its  having  been  accepted 
without  a  point  of  order  having  been 
made. 

Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.   Chairman,    may   I 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 
The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  point  of  order  that 
was  ruled  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered was  passed  by  this  House  last  year 
on  a  unanimous  vote  and  no  one  raised 
a  point  of  order  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Holifield). 
The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  objection  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  which  has  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  this  section  had  been  con- 
sidered when,  by  unanimous  consent 
amendments  to  the  two  sections  were 
considered,  does  not  nullify  the  fact 
that  section  409  had  not  been  read. 
Therefore,  when  section  409  was  read  it 
was  subject  to  points  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  press  that 
point,  I  will  say  to  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  was  raised 
and  the  Chair  wanted  to  clarify  that 
point. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  CoNTE)  has  raised  a  point  of 
order  against  section  409  on  the  ground 
that  it  constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  insists  that 
the  language  is  in  order  as  a  limitation. 
The  Chair  has  reviewed  the  section  in 
question.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
in  this  bill  to  force  first,  the  busing  of 
students;  second,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school:  or  third  the  attendance  of  stu- 
dents at  a  particular  school. 

The  clear  intenLpf  this  section  is  to 
impose  a  negative  restriction  on  the  use 
of  the  moneys  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  Chair  has  examined  a  decision  in 
a  situation  similar  to  that  presented  by 
the  current  amendment  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, during  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill,  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  O'H.^ra, 
of  Michigan,  which  provided — and  the 
Chair  is  now  paraphrasing — no  funds 
appropriated  in  that  bill  should  be  used 
to  pay  on  a  contract  which  was  awarded 
to  the  higher  of  two  bidders  because  of 
certain  Defense  Department  policies.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  Mr.  Keogh,  of  New  York,  held  the 
amendment  in  order  as  a  limitation, 
even  though  it  touched  on  the  policy  of 
an  executive  department — 86th  Con- 
gress, May  5,  1960;  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  106,  part  7,  page  9641.  Chair- 
man Keogh  quoted,  in  his  decision,  the 
precedent  carried  in  section  3968  of  vol- 
ume IV.  Hinds'  Precedents,  and  the  Chair 
thinks  the  headnote  of  that  earlier  prec- 
edent is  applicable  here: 

The  House  may  provide  that  no  part  of  an 
appropriation  shall  be  used  in  a  certain  way. 
even  though  executive  discretion  be  thereby 
negatively  restricted. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Flood  :  On  page 
56,  after  line  20,  add  the  following:  "This 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Department«  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies  ap>propriations  act, 
1970." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  this 
amendment  the  heavens  will  not  fall.  I 
went  to  the  opening  of  a  very  famous 
play  a  few  years  ago,  "Something  F\inny 
Happened  On  The  Way  To  The  Forum." 
Well,  something  furmy  happened  here, 
and  I  am  very  embarrassed.  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  citation  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  was  there  in  the  committee  print. 
I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  But  it  got  lost 
someplace  on  the  way  downtown,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  oflBcial,  numbered  bill.  So 
all  this  amendment  does  is  restore  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  we  may 
conclude  the  amending  process  of  this 
bill  with  a  blaze  of  glory  for  the  commit- 
tee. I  trust  that  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to  overwhelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
wind  up  the  deliberations  on  this  very 
important  bill  to  fund  all  the  activities 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  this  3 -day  debate  has  been  a 
very  healthy  one  conducted  on  the  high- 
est plane  in  keeping  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  this  House. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  controversial 
piece  of  legislation  both  in  terms  of 
money  and  philosophy. 

On  the  strength  of  the  increr  :e<\  money 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whol"  House,  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  rolled  for  more 
money  than  I  can  recall  in  my  14  years 
as  a  Member. 

In  view  of  what  some  of  us  attempted 
to  do.  I'm  naturally  distressed  to  have 
lost.  All  of  us  in  this  arena  like  to  win, 
but  as  in  any  game,  we  win  some  and 
lose  some  and  tomorrow  is  another  day. 
I  do  hope  that  before  long  we  will  see 
the  day  when  this  war  will  be  over  and 
when  inflation  will  be  brought  under 
control,  for  then  I  will  feel  that  I  too  in 
good  conscience  can  support  a  higher 
level  of  expenditures  for  these  vital  fields 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  intend  to  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Bow » , 
and  if  it  fails  will  very  reluctantly  be 
forced  to  vote  against  my  own  bill.  I  just 
do  not  see  how  I  can  vote  for  a  billion- 
dollar  increase  after  voting  against  an 
extension  of  the  10  percent  surcharge. 
And  finally  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Holifield, 
steps  down  to  report  to  the  Speaker  I  be- 
lieve he  deserves  a  generous  round  of 
applause  for  his  superlative  performance 
and  deft  handling  of  several  very  com- 
plicated parliamentary  situations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  to  yield  to  me,  and  I 
appreciate  his  yielding  to  me,  merely  to 
announce  that,  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  this  bill,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  meet  upstairs. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  I  have 
completed  my  statement  I  will  decline  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  propose  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  would  provide  a  spending  limita- 
tion of  $16,364,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  departments  and  agencies 
covered  by  this  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  this  spending  limitation  provides 
for  the  expenditure  effect  of  the  $156  mil- 
lion which  the  Committee  provided 
above  the  budget  estimates  for  1970  and 
that  it  allows  for  the  expenditure  effect 
of  the  $398  million  increase  of  aid  to 
impacted  school  districts  which  was 
adopted  as  a  pait  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 

sure  the  gentleman  would  not  want 

Mr.  BOW.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  This  does  not  affect  the  ex- 
penditure of  trust  funds  for  social  secu- 
rity, unemployment  compensation,  sol- 
diers home,  railroad  retirement,  and 
military  service  credits,  or  other  Federal 
fund  payments  made  to  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
gentleman,  in  his  motion  to  recommit, 
proposes  to  support  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  House,  which  was  $156  million 
above  the  budget,  and  in  addition  would 
include  in  his  proposed  exjjenditure  limi- 
tation provision  for  the  aid  to  impacted 
school  districts:  that  is.  the  total  figure 
as  provided  in  the  Joelson  amendment; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  support  the  committee  bill  as  to 
the  $156  million  increase  over  the  budg- 
et and  the  $398  million  for  the  impacted 
school  areas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  the  circumstanc- 
es. I  shall  support  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan <  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  was  courteous 
enough  to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  him  for  that  courtesy. 

Now  I  have  read  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  I  do  not  think  it  does  what  the 
gentltman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  thinks 
it  does.  This  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  it  very  carefully 
when  it  is  read. 

What  it  does  is  to  increase  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  by  $398  million. 
It  does  not  say  that  the  $398  million 
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should  be  for  Impacted  areas.  It  can  be 
for  anything.  If  you  think  an  admlnlB- 
tratlon  that  Is  against  the  impacted  area 
aid  is  going  to  give  money  for  the  im- 
pacted areas  unless  they  are  mandated 
to  do  so,  I  think  you  are  living  in  a  won- 
derland. 

Aside  from  that — just  on  the  issues — 
even  if  it  does  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Bow)  thinks  it  does — and  it 
does  not — but  assuming  that  it  does — it 
just  takes  care  of  Impacted  areas.  You 
turn  your  back  on  the  kids  in  the  city 
slimis.  You  turn  your  back  on  those  kids 
who  want  to  go  to  college  and  get  a  loan. 
You  turn  your  back  on  the  schools  of 
America  who  want  a  little  money  for 
libraries  and  for  equipment.  You  turn 
your  back  on  vocational  education  and 
you  turn  your  back  on  school  construc- 
tion. 

I  say  to  you,  it  is  a  cynical  ploy  and  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  going  to  work  even  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  the  House  took  a  commend- 
able step  toward  recognizing  the  urgent 
needs  of  education  in  our  country  to- 
day. By  amending  this  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  to  increase  the  appropriations 
for  several  major  programs  by  a  total 
of  almost  $900  million,  we  of  the  House 
demonstrated  our  conviction  that  gener- 
ous investment  in  education  is  extremely 
prudent  economy  for  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment.  The  returns  yielded  by  this  in- 
vestment will  be  beyond  price. 

Personally  I  am  pleased  perhaps  most 
of  all  with  the  increase  for  vocational 
education.  The  additional  $240,500,000 
over  last  year's  funds  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  vocational  educators  to  initiate 
exciting,  promising,  innovative  programs 
authorized  by  the  1968  amendments  as 
well  as  to  continue  ongoing  programs 
which  have  proven  successful. 

As  a  further  result  of  yesterday's  ac- 
tion, school  librarians  who  have  made 
vast  improvements  with  ESEA  title  n 
funds  will  be  able  to  continue  their  pro- 
gress in  fiscal  1970  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million.  The  past  achieve- 
ments under  ESEA  title  m,  NDEA  titles 
III  and  V-A.  were  recognized  also  by  sub- 
stantial increases.  All  four  programs 
should  be  strengthened  further  by  con- 
solidation in  1971  as  provided  in  HJl. 
514.  already  passed  by  this  body  and  now 
awaiting  action  by  the  Senate. 

Once  again,  controversy  over  the  im- 
pact aid  program  opened  up  the  possi- 
bility of  a  crisis  situation  for  hundreds 
of  school  districts  throughout  the  United 
States.  To  avoid  financial  disaster  for 
these  districts  which  had  imderstand- 
ably  counted  on  this  aid.  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  fund  the  3ib)  category  ade- 
quately. In  order  to  avoid  any  repetition 
of  thus  near-crisis  situation  in  the  future, 
it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  consider 
the  future  of  the  entire  impact  aid  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  possible.  Certainly  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  entire  fund- 
ing of  3(b)  impacted  aid  programs  be 
summarily  cut  off. 

A  financial  crisis  would  also  have  re- 
sulted from  underfundlng  of  the  NDEA 
student  loan  program.  And  worse,  in- 


adequate appropriations  would  have 
brought  disappointment  and  disillusion- 
ment to  students  across  the  Nation. 
Hopefully,  the  increase  of  about  $35  mil- 
lion over  the  1969  appropriation  will 
make  it  possible  to  expand  this  program 
in  fiscal  1970  and  bring  the  benefits  of  a 
higher  education  to  an  even  greater  num- 
ber of  students  this  coming  year. 

Finally,  the  addition  of  $180  million  to 
the  original  bill's  appropriation  for  ESEA 
title  I  clearly  expresses  an  abiding  con- 
cern for  the  disadvantaged  children  In 
this  country  and  a  special  desire  to  make 
their  futures  brighter.  In  fact,  all  of  these 
increases  for  outstanding  educational 
programs  will  brighten  the  future  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  first  task  now  before  us  is  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  pass  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  as  amended  and  to  do 
so  by  a  strong  and  convincing  margin. 
The  next  task  is  for  the  Senate  to  act 
carefully  but  swiftly  to  join  the  House 
in  passing  this  measure  and  make  it  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  the  next  task  is 
for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
education  to  join  together  to  make  the 
dollars  here  committed  to  the  causes  of 
education  fuLflll  their  assigned  functions 
as  effectively  and  efQciently  as  possible. 
This  bill  will  make  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  mailing  available  the  proper 
tools.  It  is  now  up  to  the  educators — to 
the  school  boards  and  administrators — 
to  the  State  legislators — to  seize  those 
tools  and  use  them  to  their  utmost  po- 
tential. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  add  my  strong  and  wholehearted 
support  for  the  need  for  full  funding  of 
Public  Law  874. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  increasingly  involved 
in  the  betterment  of  education  across  the 
country  and  innovative  Federal  pro- 
grams have  been  established.  Despite  the 
initiation  of  new.  highly  specialized  and 
federally  controlled  projects,  education 
officials  in  my  district  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  nearly  two-decade-old  impact  aid 
program.  This  program  consistently  re- 
ceives high  marks  from  educators  who 
are  particularly  attuned  to  its  fiexibility 
and  lack  of  direct  Federal  controls. 

The  presence  of  Federal  installations 
in  a  community  removes  a  substantial 
amount  of  property  from  the  tax  base 
of  the  area,  while  at  the  same  time 
causing  a  large  imp>act  on  student  en- 
rollments and  subsequent  education 
costs.  This  greatly  increases  the  local  tax 
load  of  the  already  overburdened  tax- 
payer. Failure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  impact  aid  funds  to  off- 
set this  burden  would  result  in  local 
fiscal  havoc  in  education  funding. 

Despite  the  pleasing  announcement  to- 
day that  we  have  a  substantial  budget 
surplus  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
we  are,  nonetheless,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  down  the  level  of 
Federal  spending  and  fighting  inflation. 
Reducing  impact  aid  funding  by  more 
than  half  of  last  years  appropriation, 
however,  would  be  false  economy  and  a 
serious  blow  to  an  established  and  well- 
proven  education  program. 


For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  full 
funding  of  both  category  A  and  B  stu- 
dents and  urge  my  House  colleagues  to 
restore  these  funds  to  the  bill  before  us 
now. 

Mr.  DE\nNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
this  House  took  a  giant  stride  backward 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  disgraceful 
performance  in  the  area  of  complete 
financial  irresponsibility.  By  a  series  of 
amendments,  coupled  with  emotional 
speeches  and  some  raw  demagoguery. 
this  body  loaded  the  American  taxpayers 
with  additional  obligations  exceeding  $1 
billion.  A  real  budget-busting  billion  dol- 
lar blow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  compound  this  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  heavy  burdens  al- 
ready carried  by  the  taxpayer,  it  should 
concern  all  of  the  American  i>eople  that 
a  great  number  of  the  Members  who  sup- 
ported this  billion  dollar  budget-bust- 
ing operation,  are  among  the  identical 
ones  who  piously  voted  against  the  sur- 
tax extension  that  would  provide  some  of 
the  funds  to  pay  for  their  excesses.  In 
fact,  an  examination  of  voting  patterns 
over  the  years  reveals  a  substantial  cadre 
that  never-ever  voted  "no"  on  a  spend- 
ing bill,  but  these  same  big  spenders  vote 
against  the  bill  to  raise  the  funds. 

Let  us  put  It  another  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Can  It  be  considered  responsible 
conduct,  free  of  political  motivation  to 
favor  and  speak  for  all  of  the  bills  giving 
millions  and  millions  to  kids,  education, 
mothers,  poor  folks,  old  folks,  veterans, 
handicapped,  sick,  disabled,  retarded, 
teachers,  with  appropriate  press  releases 
about  compassion,  humanitarianism,  and 
their  general  do-gooder  posture,  and 
then  turn  around  and  expect  the  other 
Members  who  responsibly  control  them- 
selves within  the  anticipated  revenues  to 
bail  them  out  by  voting  for  the  money 
to  pay  the  bill?  I  think  not,  and  feel  this 
type  of  legislative  chicaners'  is  repre- 
hensible. 

It  is  easy,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  for 
everything,  and  hold  oneself  out  as  the 
champion  of  all.  And  it  is  equally  difiQ- 
cult  to  do  the  responsible  thing  and  try 
to  confine  one's  activities  within  the 
limitation  of  available  fimds.  The  Mem- 
bers obviously  felt  the  warm  breath  of 
the  school  people  manning  the  galleries 
and  marched  up  the  hill  and  down  again, 
adding  $398  miUion  to  impact  aid:  $110 
million  plus  for  libraries,  equipment,  and 
so  forth;  $131  million  plus  vocational 
education;  $33  million  higher  education; 
$40  million  plus  NDEA  student  loans; 
S180  million  plus  ESEA  title  I.  Further 
add-ons  were  $15  million  plus  for  handi- 
capped. S4  million  mentally  retarded;  S7 
million  for  libraries.  There  were  at  least 
a  half  dozen  other  amendments  offered 
for  more  money  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, juvenile  delinquency,  consumer 
training.  So  far  these  are  not  included, 
but  do  not  be  a  bit  surprised  when  this 
thing  comes  back  from  the  Senate,  fur- 
ther loaded  like  a  Christmas  tree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  cannot 
swallow  the  practice  of  voting  for  pro- 
grams when  we  do  not  have  the  money; 
that  will  require  the  Government  to  go 
out  and  borrow  the  money;  that  will  fur- 
ther compound  the  public  debt;  that  will 
increase    the    interest    obligations,    wUl 
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also  be  vilified  by  the  special-interest 
groups,  lobbyists,  and  professional  hand- 
wringers  for  being  against  children,  edu- 
cation, teachers,  libraries,  motherhood, 
and  any  number  of  things.  This,  of 
course,  is  ridiculous  and  less  than  honest. 
It  seems  to  me  our  school  people  have 
sold  out.  This  has  all  come  about  by  the 
carrot-on-the-stick  bribery  of  Federal 
funds.  Many  of  us  predicted  what  would 
happen  when  the  local  schools  bought 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  concept. 
The  impact  area  theory  was  sound 
when  initiated,  but  has  gone  completely 
out  of  control.  Rather  than  being  looked 
upon  as  a  windfall  to  supplement  local 
funds,  they  are  now  conditioned  to  ex- 
pect perpetual  and  increased  impact 
funds  as  a  base  from  which  to  build  their 
local  budget.  Of  course,  we  recognize  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  school  financ- 
ing and  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to 
approve  levies  and  bond  issues,  but  where 
in  the  world  do  people  think  Federal 
funds  come  from?  Yes,  the  taxpayer. 
The  sanie  taxpayer  who  cannot  exactly 
feel  trie,  direct  impact  of  paying  indi- 
rectly. As  far  as  my  State  is  concerned, 
the  Tax  Foundation  suggests  our  people 
in  Ohio  pay  SI. 48  for  each  dollar  they 
receive  in  Federal  aid.  That  might  show 
why  a  lot  of  other  States  suppwrt  these 
programs,  but  it  sure  is  a  bad  deal  for 
my  people. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation has  been  very  revealing  as  to 
pattern  and  philosophy.  Yesterday  and 
today  are  landmarks  that  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  the  President  may  see 
fit  to  veto  this  bill  and  send  it  back 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  finan- 
cial responsibility.  I  certainly  hope  so, 
because  the  American  people  continue  to 
cry  out  for  reduced  spending  and  tax 
relief.  It  will  never  come  by  following  the 
patterns  we  have  seen  develop  this  week. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  in  an  era  in  which 
we  are  spending  $20  billion  annually  for 
a  war  and  ever-increasing  amounts  in  the 
exploration  of  space,  we  must  give  con- 
tinuing consideration  to  our  priorities, 
and  I  for  one  am  in  favor  of  adjusting 
these  priorities  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  the  obvious  needs  and  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  education. 

The  fact  that  we  are  spending  $4  bil- 
lion annually  for  moon  and  space  ex- 
ploration certainly  does  not  constitute  a 
directive  to  us  to  overspend  on  projects 
not  directly  connected  with  the  moon. 

We  must  also  give  priority  to  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  which  confronts  us. 
The  stock  market  has  plunged  to  the 
lowest  point  in  over  2'2  years  which  is 
indicative  of  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  good  manage- 
ment of  our  fiscal  affairs  which  would 
give  more  stability  to  the  value  of  the 
savings  of  our  people.  Last  month  our 
inflation  rate  was  at  the  rate  of  0.06  of 
1  percent  which  is  at  an  annual  rate  in 
excess  of  5  percent. 

Today  we  have  legislation  brought  be- 
fore us  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  has  labored  long  and  responsibly 
i.i  consideration  of  our  ability  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  many  branches  of  educa- 
tion. The  committee  has  recommended 
that  we  increase  our  appropriations  to 


education  over  the  appropriations  of  fis- 
cal year  1969.  Personally  I  do  not  believe 
even  that  amount  is  suflBcient,  and  on  a 
selective  basis,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
aid  to  federally  impacted  areas,  I  favor  a 
substantial  increase  in  Federal  appro- 
priations. I  also  favor  increases  in  other 
selected  areas  such  as  vocational  educa- 
tion and  libraries.  I  support  selective 
increases. 

The  Joelson  amendment,  however,  is 
an  omnibus  package  adding  nearly  $900 
million  to  the  nine  items  covered,  nearly 
doubling  the  entire  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  those  pro- 
grams, and  is.  in  my  opinion,  distribu- 
tion of  funds  by  a  shotgun  method,  not 
in  accord  with  fiscal  responsibility. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  many  of 
the  supporters  of  this  amendment  have 
refused  to  affirmatively  vote  in  this  ses- 
sion the  necessary  taxes  to  pay  for  even 
the  already  budgeted  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment. They  vote  for  increased  spending 
and  against  taxes,  and  in  that  direction 
we  face  disaster. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  edu- 
cators of  my  State,  so  many  of  whom 
have  appealed  to  me  on  this  issue.  I  fully 
sympathize  with  their  dilemma  and  with 
their  problem,  and  I  conscientiously  be- 
lieve that  approaching  the  financial 
problems  of  education  on  a  selective 
basis  will  do  more  to  assist  education  in 
the  long  run,  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  other  needs  and  respon- 
sibility of  Government.  Were  I  to  submit 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  educators  because 
of  the  number  and  volume  of  their  com- 
munications— personally,  by  telephone, 
by  telegram,  by  letter,  and  by  petition, 
then  my  job  as  a  Congressman  would  be 
very  simple — then  I  would  merely  vote 
to  favor  those  individual  interests  most 
numerous  in  communication.  I  have  con- 
fidence, however,  that  thoughtful  mem- 
bers of  the  education  profession  will  rec- 
ognize that  honest  people,  working  in 
good  faith,  will  disagree  and  that  judging 
this  matter  as  I  do.  to  submit  to  them 
against  my  best  judgment,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  criticize  those  who  see  this 
issue  dififerently  than  I,  would  be  clear 
evidence  that  I  would  likewise  submit  to 
other  interests  based  on  a  decision  made 
purely  on  the  basis  of  political  gain. 

I  have  supported  and  voted  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  surtax  in  order  that  we 
will  be  able  to  support  our  essential  needs 
of  education  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  protect  the  value  of  the  salaries  of  our 
educators.  A  vote  against  the  Joelson 
amendment  is  not  a  vote  against  im- 
pacted aid  or  any  other  individual  line 
item  in  this  education  bill.  Defeat  of  the 
Joelson  amendment  will  allow  individual 
amendments  and  selective  judgment. 
Congresswoman  Mink,  for  example,  has 
an  amendment  ready  on  impacted  aid 
which  provides  more  funds  than  the 
Joelson  amendment.  Defeat  of  the  $900 
million  Joelson  amendment  does  not 
equate  with  a  vote  against  education, 
regardless  of  any  claims  which  may  be 
made.  In  voting  against  the  Joelson 
amendment,  I  do  not  vote  against  edu- 
cation, but  rather  vote  to  assist  educa- 
tion in  the  selected  areas  where  the  needs 
are  greatest  and  in  accordance  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  realities  of  our  pres- 


ent situation.  We  will  have  before  us  this 
year  a  total  of  13  appropriations  bills. 
This  is  the  sixth  of  those  13.  The  prec- 
edent of  wholesale  increases — the  meat 
ax  in  reverse — over  the  considered  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent 
to  set,  and  from  now  on  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  for  this  House  to  resist  the 
pressures  for  excessive  increases  over 
those  recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  obvious  result  is 
a  ruthless  attack  against  our  efforts  to 
control  infiation. 

In  conclusion,  the  Joelson  amendment 
is  a  direct  disregard  of  the  July  22  mes- 
sage of  President  Nixon.  In  that  message 
he  made  specific  reference  to  the  Federal 
spending  ceiling  of  $191.9  billion  estab- 
lished according  to  law  and  stated: 

The  new  celling  will  be  of  little  help  in 
keeping  Federal  spending  under  control — if 
the  Congress  that  Imposed  It  does  not  co- 
operate actively  with  the  Administration  In 
meeting  It. 

He  further  said: 

I  know  Congress  shares  my  determination 
to  make  the  budget  an  effective  Instrument 
against  the  Innatlon  that  has  wrought  so 
much  damage  to  the  Income  and  savings  of 
millions  of  Americans.  If  Congress  did  not 
share  that  commitment,  it  would  not  have 
Imposed  this  spending  celling.  However,  this 
general  expression  of  support  for  fiscal  re- 
straint must  now  be  matched  by  specific 
acts  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  edu- 
cation is  a  vital  function  of  this  country 
is  an  oft  repeated  but  more  often  ignored 
cliche.  With  this  in  mind  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13111  as  amended  by  the 
Joelson  amendment.  The  passage  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  would 
place  our  schools  and  colleges  in  a 
desperate  situation.  It  would  mean,  in 
short,  the  curtailment  or  outright  elim- 
ination of  many  vital  educational  pro- 
grams. 

The  Joelson  package  amendment  pro- 
vides about  a  S900  million  increase  for 
assistance  to  schools  and  colleges.  It  adds 
funds  for  impacted  aid,  school  libraries, 
educational  equipment  and  materials, 
guidance  and  counseling  programs,  con- 
struction grants  for  colleges,  and  na- 
tional defense  student  loans. 

This  amendment  coes  not  fill  all  the 
great  needs  in  these  areas,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Further,  it  will  show  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
care  about  their  future.  The  programs 
mentioned  before  are  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  education  processes.  Had  we 
passed  this  bill  without  the  amendment, 
it  would  have  been  r.  sure  sign  to  our 
young  people  that  we  do  know,  but  do 
not  care,  about  their  problems. 

Many  of  you  w'ho  are  aware  of  the 
pressing  need  for  greater  funding  in  the 
area  or  education  are  also  economy 
minded.  You  recognize  the  problem,  but 
wonder  if  we  have  the  money  to  begin 
to  solve  it.  Yesterday,  the  Government 
reported  its  largest  surplus  since  1957: 
$3.1  billion.  With  the  passage  of  the  sur- 
tax extension,  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  Government  would  not  be  involved 
in  deficit  spending  in  the  1970  budget 
even   with    passage    of   H.R.    13111    as 
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amended  by  the  Joelson  amendment. 
Some  economists  feel  that  a  very  large 
surplus  could  slow  down  the  economy  to 
the  point  where  there  Is  danger  of  a 
recession.  A  vote  for  the  bill  as  amended 
is  a  fiscally  responsible  move  for  Iwth 
the  present  and  the  future.  It  certainly 
would  not  hurt  the  economy  now,  and  it 
would  insure  the  future  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation. 

In  the  words  of  President  Nixon,  edu- 
cation is  for  "young  Americans  who  de- 
serve the  chance  to  make  a  life  for  them- 
selves and  insure  the  progress  of  their 
coimtry.  If  we  fall  in  this,  no  success  we 
have  is  worth  keeping."  I  urge  you  to 
consider  this  statement  carefully  and 
then  support  H.R.  13111.  In  doing  this, 
you  would  be  fulfilling  a  basiC  commit- 
ment to  our  youth  and  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PHlliBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  favor  the  Joelson  amendment 
and  this  bill.  I  will  also  vigorously  sup- 
port all  perfecting  amendments  that 
will  strengthen  and  amplify  this  vi- 
tally necessary  measure. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  ever  presented  to 
the  House.  It  shapes  up  our  educational 
program  for  the  jet-space  age.  It  pro- 
vides the  funds  so  urgently  required  to 
strengthen  and  improve  our  national 
educational  system  and  help  many 
States  and  communities  to  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  progress  in  Ameri- 
can education  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  do  without  the  funds  and  guid- 
ance provided  by  the  bill. 

The  benefits  and  grants  cover  a  wide 
range  and  are  exceptionally  important, 
if  we  are  to  go  forward  in  enhancing 
educational  standards  and  spreading 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  many  areas,  we  have  Increased  the 
funds  and  thereby  will  insure  marked 
advances  and  expansion  in  impact  aid, 
which  means  so  much  to  so  many,  and 
must  be  increased  and  continued,  in 
school  library  facilities,  in  new  modem 
equipment,  in  guidance  and  counsel,  in 
supplementary  centers,  in  vocational 
education,  of  such  surpassing  import, 
in  construction  for  higher  education,  4- 
year  imdergraduate,  NDEA  student 
loans,  title  I  ESEA.  and  in  other  areas 
entailing  very  substantial,  sustaining 
help  for  many  salutary  educational 
aims  and  activities. 

Let  me  repeat — this  bill  will  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  cause  of  forward- 
looking  education  in  this  Nation.  It  rep- 
resents real  progress  for  our  American 
system  of  learning,  which  we  believe  is 
the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  milestone  marking  one  of  the 
most  significant  advances  in  education 
for  students  and  teachers,  families  and 
communities  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  always  disap- 
pointments along  the  road  in  legislative 
matters,  as  in  everything  else.  And  this 
bill,  commendable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered perfect.  But  it  is  a  great  triumph 
for  those  of  us  who  for  years  have  been 
working  so  hard  to  assist  our  own  dis- 
tricts and  States  and  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  lift  up  educational  standards 
and  opportunities  and  move  closer  to  the 
day  when  we  proudly  boast  of  high- 


standard,  modem,  adequate,  freely  avail- 
able education  at  every  level  for  all. 

Let  us  continue  our  efforts  to  speed 
that  day. 
'Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  explain  precisely  how  this  amend- 
ment is  unconstitutional.  A  pattern  of 
separate  white  and  Negro  schools  had 
been  adopted  in  many  school  districts 
in  the  South  under  compulsion  of  State 
laws.  This  w-as  the  case  in  the  recent 
case  of  Green  v.  County  School  Board 
(391  U.S.  430).  When  such  situations 
existed,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  dow-n 
the  laws  and  order  desegregation  "with 
deliberate  speed,"  as  was  done  in  Brown 
v.  Board  of  Education  « 347  U.S.  483 ) .  and 
then  to  order  school  boards  operating 
dual  school  systems,  part  white  and  part 
Negro,  to  effectuate  a  transition  to  a  ra- 
cially nondiscriminatorj'  oChool  system 
as  was  done  in  the  second  Brown  case — 
349  U.S.  294. 

To  resist  this,  some  school  boards  fell 
back  on  a  so-called  freedom  of  choice 
scheme,  permitting  children  or  their 
families  to  choose  schools  in  districts 
other  than  their  home  districts.  In  this 
way  a  system  which  had  already  crj's- 
tallized  under  unconstitutional  segre- 
gated arrangements  could  be  continued. 
Though  a  Negro  child  who  happened  to 
live  In  a  white  school  district  could  in- 
sist on  enrollment  in  the  white  school, 
and  thus  would  not  have  to  move  out  of 
his  neighborhood,  few  were  in  this  situa- 
tion. Theoretically.  Negro  children  could 
go  out  of  their  neighborhood  to  the  white 
schools  but  few  were  likely  to  do  so  due 
to  various  social  pressures  acting  upon 
them  to  remain  in  the  familiar  school 
and  famiUar  environment.  The  result 
was  Je  facto  segregated  schools  in  many 
areas  of  the  South. 

The  Court  was  confronted  with  this 
situation  in  a  number  of  cases  within 
recent  years.  One  example  was  Bowman 
V.  County  School  Board  (382  F.  (2d) 
326).  where  it  was  said,  on  page  333): 

Freedom  of  choice  Is  not  a  sacred  talis- 
man; it  is  only  a  means  to  a  constitution- 
ally required  end — the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  segregation  and  its  effects.  If  the 
means  prove  effective,  It  is  acceptable,  but 
if  it  falls  to  undo  segregation,  other  means 
mxist  be  used  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  Court  quoted  this  case  with  ap- 
proval in  the  recent  case  of  Green  v. 
County  School  Board  <391  U.S.  430)  and 
held— 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  school  board  to 
establish  that  its  proposed  plan  promises 
meaningful  and  immediate  progress  toward 
disestablishing  state-imposed  segregation.  It 
is  Incumbent  upon  the  district  court  to 
weigh  that  claim  In  light  of  the  facts  at 
hand  and  In  light  of  any  alternatives  which 
may  be  shown  as  feasible  and  more  promis- 
ing in  their  effectiveness. 

Obviously  in  these  circumstances  there 
must  be  some  plan  presented  by  the 
school  board  which  provides  for  certain 
students  to  attend  a  particular  school, 
and  in  order  to  undo  the  segregated  pat- 
tern which  has  developed  under  free- 
dom of  choice,  the  attendance  districts 
must  be  such  that  children  within  them 
are  assigned  there,  without  affording 
freedom  of  choice  to  go  to  another 
school. 


Several  other  means  have  been  used 
by  school  districts,  and  approved  by  the 
Federal  courts,  to  break  the  mold  of 
segregation.  For  instance,  school  attend- 
ance districts  have  been  enlarged  so  as 
to  Include  two  school  buildings  which  ran 
the  whole  gamut  of  grades.  The  white 
school  was  made  to  acconmiodate  the 
first  four  grades,  for  instance,  and  the 
Negro  school  was  made  to  accommodate 
the  fifth  through  the  eighth  grade.  This 
is  called  "pairing."  Obviously,  the  en- 
larged school  district  might,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  require  the  picking  up  of 
students  in  buses. 

In  other  cases,  a  dilapidated  Negro 
school  might  be  abandoned  and  all  stu- 
dents in  a  wider  area,  formerly  encom- 
passing that  school  and  a  white  school, 
might  attend  the  latter. 

But  the  Whitten  sections,  attacked  by 
the  Cohelan  amendment,  provide: 

Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  hts  or  her  par- 
ents or  parent. 

Section  409  provides  substantially  the 
same  thing,  with  the  Fpecific  proviso  that 
the  conditions  cannot  be  "a  condition 
precedent  to  obtaining  Federal  funds 
otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district,  or  school." 

Therefore,  the  Whitten  sections  clear- 
ly provide  that  HEW  may  not  use  aboli- 
tion of  the  freedom-of-choice  scheme  to 
strike  down  black  and  white  schools. 
HEW  may  not  insist  on  any  pairing 
which  would  force  any  busing  of  stu- 
dents. And  -lEW  may  not  abolish  the 
dilapidated  Negro  school  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  desegregation. 

Usually,  in  framing  an  order  In  a  de- 
segregation case  in  Federal  court,  the 
judge  will  bring  HEW  people,  school 
board  representatives,  and  the  plaintiffs" 
attorneys  together  and  try  to  establish 
an  acceptable  scheme  to  eliminate  the 
unconstitutional  white  anc  Negro  schools. 
If  the  agency,  the  school  board,  and  the 
plaintiff  cannot  legally,  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Whitten  amendment,  es- 
tablish a  means  of  eliminating  the  seg- 
regated school  system,  no  means  may 
be  practically  available  to  eliminate 
segregation. 

Under  the  Whitten  amendment,  the 
school  board  can  refuse  to  agree  to  using 
buses  in  the  case  of  paired  schools.  Such 
would  either  destroy  the  scheme  or  make 
it  so  onerous  on  persons  in  the  enlarged 
school  district  as  to  render  it  totally 
impracticable.  Under  the  Whitten  pro- 
visions a  freedom-of-choice  scheme  can- 
not be  thrown  out,  even  by  agreement  of 
all  the  parties,  because  a  parent  may 
disagree  and  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  neighborhood  school  attendance 
pattern  which  would  accomplish  de- 
segregation. 

Thus,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
Whitten  provisions,  if  viable,  would  block 
every  feasible  route  toward  desegrega- 
tion in  most  cases  where  the  school  sys- 
tem had  been  previously  frozen  into 
a  segregated  pattern.  This  is  exactly 
what  they  were  intended  to  do.  It  is 
quite   obvious   that   an   agency   of   the 
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Federal  Government  cannot  be  man- 
dated to  regulate  its  flow  of  funds  In 
such  a  way  as  to  perpetuate  segregation. 
Such  was  the  object  of  sections  408  and 
409  and  they  must  fall  as  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
to  support  the  language  in  the  bill  adopt- 
ed by  the  full  committee  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  which  was  offered  and 
proposed  by  my  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  prevent  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  forcing  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts the  busing  of  little  children  from 
one  community  to  another  and  perhaps 
completely  across  the  great  cities  of  our 
country  to  achieve  a  so-called  racial 
balance.  I  know  of  nothing  which  is  more 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  education, 
illoglcally  forced  by  HEW  than  the  bus- 
ing of  students  which  is  already  be- 
ing forced  in  too  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr^  Chairman,  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  in  one  of  the  counties 
which  has  a  low  per  capita  income,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  in  a  county 
which  needs  every  dollar  it  can  get  for 
education,  all  Federal  funds  have  been 
completely  cut  off  by  unelected  bureau- 
crats in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  These  misguided, 
unelected  officials  have  in  their  pom- 
posity and  arrogance  denied  little  chil- 
dren Federal  participation  in  the  free 
lunch  program,  denied  children  the  right 
to  have  better  labs,  better  libraries,  more 
books,  and  better  salaries  for  teachers. 
They  have  gone  even  further  and  have 
been  instrumental  in  denying  funds  to 
this  county  from  the  Forest  Service 
which  has  been  allocated  by  law  for 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  edu- 
cation— the  education  of  every  single 
child  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  is  a  tragedy  for  these 
unelected  Washington  officials  to  deny 
any  district  which  has  complied  with  the 
law,  these  funds  for  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  I  have  five  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  my  home  city  where 
the  board  of  education  is  struggling 
night  and  day  to  keep  the  schools  open 
and  secure  this  money  for  the  education 
of  all  of  our  children.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak. 

If  these  funds  are  denied  to  even  one 
school  district  in  our  Nation,  then  repre- 
sentative government  has  become  a  fraud 
and  we  have  turned  the  administration 
of  Justice  over  to  a  totalitarian,  central- 
ized dictatorship.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  House  today  will  retain 
this  language  in  the  bill.  I  believe  this 
House  will  exercise  its  constitutional 
right  and  that  of  the  American  people 
and  provide  to  a  maximum  degree  for 
the  education,  opportunity,  and  civil 
rights  of  all  our  children.  Let  us  today 
uphold  the  law  as  passed  and  written  by 
the  Congress.  Let  us  uphold  and  support 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
American  dream  has  any  reality,  it  is  the 
promise  held  out  to  every  individual  to 
develop  his  talents  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  and,  to  this  end,  American  public 


education  is  so  structured,  at  least  In 
theory. 

In  operation,  however,  we  have  often 
strayed  from  this  Ideal  and  In  imple- 
mentation of  traditional  educational 
progrsuns  favored  the  educated  elite  by 
refusing  to  adequately  finance  the  very 
programs  that  compensate  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  for  conditions  which  we 
have  imposed  on  them. 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity — 
as  with  equal  rights  for  all  citizens— is 
deeply  involved  in  our  American  life,  our 
basic  law,  and  our  ethics. 

Under  the  14th  amendment,  this  right 
to  equal  treatment  in  education,  as  in 
other  aresis,  is  safeguarded  for  every  citi- 
zen :  white  and  black,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
This  Congress  cannot  by  legislation  take 
away  this  right.  But  this  Congress  can, 
and  should,  implement  and  make  this 
right  a  reality  for  all,  not  only  because 
It  is  legally  required  and  is  morally  right 
but  in  addition,  because  the  strength  of 
our  Nation,  our  survival,  and  our 
enlightened  self-interest  depend  on 
strengthening  the  wellsprings  of  public 
education  from  which  we  draw  the 
talents  and  skills  which  make  us  produc- 
tive, prosperous,  and  creative  as  a  nation. 

Genuine  education  costs  money — far 
more  than  we  are  now  spending.  Com- 
pensatory education  for  those  we  have 
deprived  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities costs  even  more  and  precisely 
for  the  same  reasons:  Past  neglect  and 
false  economy;  we  have  frequently  ad- 
vocated in  this  body  in  recent  years,  so- 
called  economy  on  budget  balancing, 
fighting  inflation,  and  stabilizing  the 
dollar. 

What  we  are  doing  then  is  sacrificing 
minorities  and  poverty-stricken  young- 
sters— by  depriving  them  of  a  decent 
education,  we  are  cheating  them  of  equal 
employment  opportunities,  better  hous- 
ing, and  medical  care — in  order  that  we 
can  balance  the  budget  to  fit  what  some- 
one has  considered  to  be  the  maximiun 
revenues  and  restrict  the  national  debt 
to  a  magical  number.  That  in  the  process 
we  violate  the  basic  law  of  our  Nation 
does  not  seem  to  matter. 

It  looks  as  if  we  have  continued  to 
cheat  these  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
The  Court  said  desegregate — and  some 
of  us  seem  willing  to  defy  the  coui-ts  and 
at  the  same  time  refuse  to  appropriate 
adequate  money  for  an  alternative,  even 
if  this  is  lawful,  to  do  so. 

At  the  local  levels,  property  owners  are 
rebelling  against  providing  more  school 
aid  while  the  States  are  either  unwUling 
or  unable  despite  their  Insistence  on 
local  control. 

Even  if  States  appropriate  adequate- 
ly, can  some  with  heavy  immigration 
carry  the  load? 

Federal  assistance  then  is  clearly 
needed  if  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  to  be  realized. 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  defend 
expenditures  for  liberal  farm  subsidies, 
fat  military  contracts,  and  an  unde- 
clared war  in  Southeast  Asia  as  opposed 
to  inadequate  funds  for  education  on  the 
basis  of  either  national  security  or  equity 
in  meeting  national  needs  of  a  modem 
society  in  the  space  age — and  certainly 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  benefits  received. 


Money  alone  will  not  solve  our  prob- 
lems In  meeting  the  crisis  In  education 
but  without  more  adequate  funding,  re- 
form and  reorganization  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. 

We  are  spending  millions  in  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  outside  the 
school  system  to  do  the  job  which  we 
should  expect  the  schools  to  do — to  teach 
simple  skills,  to  educate  for  employment, 
and  for  our  citizens  to  live  relevant  lives. 
Let  us  insist  on  the  schools  doing  what 
they  should,  but  let  us  give  them  the 
finances  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Joelsen>  for  his 
efforts  to  restore  Public  Law  874  funds 
for  thousands  of  schoolchildren  across 
the  Nation. 

At  issue  yesterday  was  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  resource  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  almost  20  years  now.  These 
funds  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  budgetary  planning  of  every  im- 
pacted school  district.  There  is  little 
doubt  whatever  that  this  assistance  has 
contributed  to  the  improvement  in  qual- 
ity of  the  curriculums  offered  in  many 
schools.  For  some,  it  certainly  has  made 
the  difference  between  an  acceptable  ed- 
ucational program  and  a  poor  one. 

Arguments  in  behalf  of  the  elimination 
of  this  expenditure  are  persuasive.  As  an 
economist,  I  share  the  view  that  reduc- 
tions in  spending  must  be  made  during 
this  period  of  inflation.  But  as  an  edu- 
cator, also,  I  believe  that  we  must  bend 
every  effort  to  assist,  rather  than  impair, 
the  betterment  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional system. 

Had  we  failed  yesterday  to  enact  the 
Joelson  amendment  to  H.R.  13111,  we 
would  have  complicated  the  financial 
position  of  school  districts  within  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide Public  Law  874  assistance  does  not 
contribute  to  the  solution  but,  instead, 
adds  to  the  problem.  Had  we  not  adopted 
the  Joelsen  "package,"  we  would  have 
created  a  hardship  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, would  be  staggering  and  lead  to 
sharply  reduced  services  for  many  school- 
children. 

We  know  this  to  be  a  fact  of  life  in 
my  disti-ict,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  seven 
school  districts  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  are  affected 
directly.  They  are  Wayne  Township,  city 
of  Kettering,  Washington  Township, 
Northmont,  Vandalia-Butler,  city  of 
Dayton,  and  Northridge.  The  number  of 
students  involved  is  approximately 
10,000. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  is  some  merit 
in  the  arguments  favoring  elimination  of 
Public  Law  874  assistance.  But  what 
makes  those  arguments  imrealistic  is  the 
absence  of  any  alternative  proposal 
whereby  impacted  school  districts  can 
avoid  severe  financial  diflBculty. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  single  Member 
of  the  House  who  would  not  agree  that 
education  deserves  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  among  all  of  our  domestic 
needs. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  of  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  school  districts  relates  di- 
rectly to  that  commitment. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  supported  the  Joelson 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  his  inaugural  address  In 
January  of  1961,  President  Kennedy  be- 
gan by  noting  that  the  occasion  was  "not 
a  victory  of  party  but  a  celebration  of 
freedom."  I  believe  yesterday's  landmark 
vote  in  this  body  on  the  vitally  im- 
portant adoption  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment can  be  described  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Though  party  lines  were  certainly 
evident  and  our  Democratic  leadership 
did  a  magnificent  job,  the  solid  vote  in 
favor  of  meeting  the  crucial  demands  of 
quality  education  in  this  coimtry  signi- 
fies, more  than  anything  else,  that  when 
the  need  is  great,  this  distinguished  body 
will  rally  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. Clearly,  education  is  high  on  the  list 
of  those  needs. 

The  administration  has  offered  the 
continuing  war  in  Vietnam  as  an  excuse 
for  all  sorts  of  priority  setting  and 
budget  cutting.  How  much  longer  we  wiU 
continue  to  pay  more  to  destroy  than  to 
build  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  yester- 
day's vote  was  an  encouraging  move  in 
the  right  direction  and  one  we  can  and 
should  afford.  The  case  for  gutting 
Labor-HEW  programs  becomes  rather 
weak  when  viewed  against  the  backdrop 
of  a  $3  biUlon  budget  surplus.  I  would 
never  be  one  to  allow  the  education  of 
young  people  to  be  compromised  in  order 
that  the  party  in  power  can  lay  claim 
to  an  attractive  surplus. 

The  Joelson  amendment's  passage  will 
assure  full  and  adequate  funding  in  nine 
important  areas  relating  to  education. 
Under  impact  aid,  90  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization will  now  be  provided,  repre- 
senting a  substantial  increase  of  nearly 
$400,000.  School  library  funds  will  also 
be  substantially  increased;  this  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  when  one  considers  the 
special  relationship  between  the  quality 
of  library  facilities  and  the  quality  of 
education  a  particular  school  can  offer. 
The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  Guidance  and 
counsel,  vital  to  a  well-rounded  school 
program  that  must  meet  the  needs  of  all 
sorts  of  students,  from  chronic  truants 
to  failing  underachievers,  will  also  re- 
ceive larger  allocations. 

Vocational  education  is  especially  vital 
to  underprivileged  areas  where  unem- 
ployment is  high  and  skills  are  few,  and 
this  area  will  see  increased  funding  as 
well.  Supplementary  centers  will  receive 
full  funding  equal  to  that  of  fiscal  1969, 
as  will  construction  of  imdergraduate 
higher  education  facilities.  Increases  in 
program  costs  for  title  I  of  the  ESEA 
and  the  restoration  of  fimds  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  are  also 
provided  for.  Finally,  the  NDEA  student 
loan  program  will  receive  adequate  funds 
to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  these 
extremely  important  loans. 

In  relation  to  the  issue  of  making 
higher  education  available  to  the  great- 
est number  of  young  people,  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  contents  of  a  re- 
cent article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen 
of  interest.  Using  statistics  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  this  fine  paper  has 
listed  some  of  the  financial  obstacles 


which  block  the  path  to  a  college  educa- 
tion for  many. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Tragic  Bmibier  to  the  Poor  :  Nation  Stili, 

Hanoinc  Dollar  Signs  on  College  Gates 

Despite  the  vast  educational  machine  that 
has  been  created  In  the  United  States,  the 
American  people  still  do  not  make  higher 
education  available  to  the  poor  as  they  do 
to  the  wealthy  and  the  better  off. 

To  a  highly  troubling  degree  high  school 
boys  and  glrlB  who  go  on  to  college  still  are 
mostly  representative  of  high  family  income 
and  a  background  of  parents,  who,  them- 
selves, have  gone  to  college. 

Latest  statlsUcs  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  on  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  who  go  on  to  college  show 
that  the  "dollar  sign  still  stands  at  the  col- 
lege gate." 

The  study  was  a  follow-up  on  one  made  of 
high  school  seniors  In  1965  and  what  hap- 
pened to  them  by  1967.  A  number  of  Im- 
portant facts  were  found:  only  8  per  cent 
had  dropped  out  of  high  school  before  grad- 
uation and  the  rate  for  gU-ls  was  even  less. 
But  the  most  important  fact  to  emerge  was 
the  educational  and  econonUc  background  of 
those  students  who  finished  high  school  and 
of  those  who  went  on  to  college. 

1.  Among  seniors  whofee  fathers  had  not 
completed  elementary  school,  15  per  cent 
dropped  out  of  high  school  as  compared  with 
only  5  per  cent  for  those  whose  fathers  had 
at  least  an  elementary  school  education. 

2.  Among  seniors  whose  family  Income  was 
under  $4000.  13  per  cent  failed  to  graduate 
compared  with  only  6  per  cent  of  those 
whose  family  Income  was  higher. 

3.  Among  high  school  graduates  whose 
fathers  were  college  graduates,  82  per  cent 
went  on  to  college  compared  with  only  22 
per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers  had  not  com- 
pleted elementary  school. 

4.  "High  family  income  is  associated  with 
the  likelihood  of  college  attendance,"  the  re- 
port said.  "Of  those  high  school  graduates 
who  were  from  families  whose  Income  was 
$5,000  or  more,  87  per  cent  went  on  to 
college." 

As  family  Income  went  up,  so  did  college 
attendance:  19.8  per  cent  for  those  with 
family  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000;  32.3  per 
cent  for  income  of  $3,000  to  $4,000;  36.9  per 
cent  for  $4,000  to  $6,000;  41.1  per  cent  for 
$6,000  to  $7,500;  51  per  cent  for  $7,500  to 
$10,000:  and  61.3  per  cent  fot  $10,000  to 
$15,000. 

5.  Nearly  half  of  the  white  high  school 
graduates  went  on  to  college  compared  with 
only  a  third  of  the  Negro  High  School 
graduates. 

All  of  these  findings  Indicate  clearly  that 
despite  our  many  free  and  partly  free  col- 
leges and  the  scholarship  programs  that  have 
been  pxished  so  hard  by  some  foundations 
and  the  labor  movement,  the  chances  of  a 
poor  boy  getting  a  college  education  are  in- 
finitely lower  than  those  of  a  boy  from  a 
well-off  family. 

Actually,  at  a  time  when  sending  a  boy  or 
girl  to  college  can  cost  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000  a  year,  as  It  does  now.  the  children  of 
even  relatively  well-paid  middle  class  work- 
ers and  professionals  find  college  difficult 
without  extreme  family  sacrifice. 

This  need  not  be.  The  United  States  proved 
that  it  could  reach  into  the  ranks  of  aU  of 
its  citizens  and  provide  higher  education  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II.  a  program  that 
added  immeasurably  to  the  nation's  wealth 
and  growth.  It  has  not  been  as  successful 
with  its  program  for  its  Viet  Nam  veterans 
or  with  Its  program  to  aid  students  get 
higher  educations. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  many 
of  them  monetary.  While  Congress  ha«  en- 
acted a  score  of  highly  progressive  educa- 
tional programs.  It  has  failed  to  fund  them 


adequately.  So  urgent  has  been  the  need  for 
proper  funding  of  these  programs  that  Its 
one  gesture  of  help  to  high  school  students 
who  seek  to  continue  their  education  has 
suffered  greatly. 

In  the  mld-60's  Congress  sought  to  provide 
economic  aid  to  college  students  to  continue 
their  scholastic  careers.  Organized  labor  sup- 
ported legislation  that  would  have  extended 
direct  Federal  subsidies  and  loans  to  students 
at  low  Interest  rates.  Instead,  Congress  s*?!- 
lled  for  a  compromise  that  merely  guaranteed 
loans  to  be  made  by  banks  at  low  rates  to 
needy  students. 

Unfortunately  the  banks  have  failed  to 
live  up  to  their  end  of  the  bargain.  At  a  time 
when  interest  rates  have  been  mounting 
steadily,  banks  have  shown  little  interest  in 
low-Interest  loans  to  students  even  with  gov- 
ernment guarantees.  The  result  has  been  a 
sharp  drop  in  such  loans  which  have  become 
extremely  difficult  to  get. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  study  is  all  the 
evidence  that  Congress  needs  to  awaken  it 
to  the  need  for  breaking  down  the  economic 
barriers  that  still  keep  so  many  young  Ameri- 
cans from  getting  the  higher  education  they 
need  so  urgently. 

The  American  people  cannot  afford  to  place 
the  "Dollar  sign  at  the  College  Gate"  and 
thus  lose  the  potential  contributions  that 
so  many  of  Its  young— but  poor— sons  and 
daughters  can  make  to  the  national  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the  com- 
ing months  we  will  score  more  victories 
for  the  public  interest  in  other  vital  areas 
beyond  education.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  that  we  may  move  closer 
to  guaranteeing  that  all  Americans  will 
have  access  to  the  bounty  which  America 
has  to  offer.  Tlie  key  to  that  access  is  a 
good  education  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
shared  in  the  effort  to  make  it  possible 
for  millions  of  young  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  5  yeai-s 
ago,  the  Congress  passed  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  with  the  specific 
mission  of  finding  ways  to  strengthen 
American  educational  resources  for  in- 
ternational studies  and  research.  The  act 
had  wide  bipartisan  support.  Since  then, 
however,  no  money  whatever  has  been 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  mission  of 
this  legislation. 

This  year,  a  modest  request  was  made 
for  planning  money  to  begin  the  process 
of  putting  into  action  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  this  act.  The  com- 
mittee has  deleted  those  funds  so  that 
for  another  year,  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  fine  idea. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  am  gravely  disappointed  in  the 
committees  action.  Let  me  just  outline 
briefly  what  that  money  would  have  ac- 
complished. 

The  Iiitemational  Education  Act  has 
two  grant  titles:  the  fii-st  for  assistance 
to  undergraduate  institutions  and  the 
second  for  assistance  to  graduate  insti- 
tutions. The  $2  million  requested  would 
have  been  spent  to  support  undergrad- 
uate institutional  planning  and  develop- 
ment at  64  institutions,  10  regional 
consortia,  and  two  nonprofit  educational 
organizations.  In  addition,  some  $300,000 
of  that  amoimt  would  be  used  to  support 
planning  of  centers  for  advanced  inter- 
national  studies  at  20  institutions.   At 
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the  undergraduate  level,  the  grants 
would  enable  Institutions  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  International  dimension 
throughout  the  undergraduate  program. 
While  previous  legislation  for  Interna- 
tional education  has  had  a  highly 
specialized  language-area  study  focus, 
this  act  permits  broader  focus  on  prob- 
lem, issue-centered  studies. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act,  it  found; 

A  knowledge  of  other  countries  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  promoting  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between  na- 
tions; that  strong  American  educational  re- 
sources are  a  necessary  base  for  strengthen- 
ing our  relations  with  other  countries;  (and) 
that  this  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans should  be  assured  ample  opportunity 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  their 
intellectual  capacities  in  all  areas  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  other  countries,  peoples, 
and  cultures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  not  continue  to  forget  the  promise  of 
that  statement.  It  will  be  more,  not  less, 
germane  in  the  next  several  years. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  13111  with  its  substantial  in- 
crease, mindful  of  the  size  of  the  in- 
crease, and  yet  with  the  recognition  that 
every  cent  will  be  spent  for  education  of 
our  youth  which,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  our  most  important  resource. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  entire  field  of 
human  endeavor  more  important  than 
education.  Many  persons  have  tried  to 
stress  the  importance  of  education  but  I 
can  recall  no  one  quotation  that  puts  the 
thought  in  better  perspective  than  the 
words  of  H.  G.  Wells,  when  he  wrote  in 
his  "Outline  of  Human  History": 

Human  history  becomes  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe. 

In  passing  I  wish  to  be  on  record  that 
I  am  pleased  to  see  sections  408  and  409  of 
title  IV  retained  in  H.R.  13111.  The  issue 
involved  in  these  sections  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  race  or  civil  rights.  I  suppose  on 
the  merits  the  busing  of  disadvantaged 
children  into  areas  away  from  their 
homes  and  by  commingling  them  with 
students  from  more  privileged  areas 
really  helps  neither  the  slower  student 
nor  the  better  student.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  to  insist  upon  the  proposition 
that  you  will  bus  sudents  from  an  area 
that  has  not  had  all  the  advantages  into 
an  area  where  the  level  of  student  ability 
may  be  higher  helps  none  of  the  students. 
It  does  not  assist  those  who  are  bused 
into  the  area  and  certainly  does  not  help 
the  others.  The  net  result  is  that  it  lowers 
the  quality  of  education  for  both. 

The  important  point  of  sections  408 
and  409  is  that  if  the  local  people  wish  or 
prefer  to  bus  their  children  then  that 
should  be  their  privilege  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be.  But  these  same 
local  school  administrators  should  not  be 
forced  to  bus  students  or  to  force  any 
students  attending  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  wishes  of  his  or  her 
parents.  Neither  should  funds  provided 
by  this  bill  be  withheld  from  such  school 
districts  or  should  these  districts  be 
forced  to  bus  students  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school  £is  a  condition  precedent 


to  obtaining  Federal   funds   otherwise 
available. 

Sections  408  and  409  spell  out  some 
guidelines  established  by  the  Congress 
that  are  guidelines  which  certainly 
should  go  toward  correcting  the  mal- 
administration in  the  past  by  the  ap- 
pointive or  unelected  persons  down  at 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who 
have  been  telling  school  districts  across 
the  country  what  to  do  as  a  condition  of 
precedent  to  obtaining  their  Federal 
funds. 

H.R.  13111  has  been  increased  sub- 
stantially over  the  amount  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Those  of 
us  who  supported  these  increases  must 
resolve  to  recoup  some  of  these  increases 
by  cutting  some  other  programs  in  order 
to  obtain  a  balanced  budget.  When  we 
increase  funds  for  education  we  must  not 
forget  our  responsibility  to  reduce  other 
programs  by  a  comparable  amount.  As  I 
support  this  bill  today.  I  want  to  provide 
the  assurance  that  I  shall  support  cuts  in 
spending  for  nonessential  militai-y  hard- 
ware, for  unnecessary  foreign  aid,  for 
money  to  pay  for  visits  to  every  one  of 
the  planets  and  vote  against  money  to 
provide  handouts  to  every  recipient  that 
makes  a  request. 

When  we  talk  about  money  for  educa- 
tion programs  we  are  not  talking  about 
cold,  hard  dollars  but  about  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  our 
world.  Every  one  of  us  has  an  order  of 
values  or  list  of  priorities  and  education 
should  be  at  the  top  of  that  list.  If  we 
can  spend  over  $30  billion  in  Southeast 
Asia  then  it  is  not  a  malapportionment 
of  our  revenues  to  spend  a  little  over  3 
percent  of  our  estimated  gross  national 
product  for  education. 

For  3  long  days  we  have  worked  on  this 
appropriation  bill.  For  months  before- 
hand the  subcommittee  heard  more  than 
600  witnesses  gathering  more  than  9,000 
pages  of  testimony.  We  have  increased 
the  appropriations  in  several  categories 
but  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that  it  is 
a  great  day  when  we  can  say  we  have 
dug  into  our  resources  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  value  of  our  physi- 
cal and  human  resources  of  the  future. 

There  is  no  other  Government  pro- 
gram for  which  money  is  spent  more 
effectively  than  for  educational  purposes. 
There  has  never  been  a  breath  of 
scandal  either  alleged  or  proved  against 
the  handling  of  funds  for  education.  As 
we  approve  these  increases  in  the 
several  categories  we  are  saying  to  the 
children  of  this  coimtry,  the  Congress 
believes  in  your  capabilities. 

As  long  as  we  live  we  will  see  the 
greatly  appreciated  returns  from  the  in- 
vestment we  make  today.  In  the  passage 
of  this  bill  we  are  saying  to  our  youth, 
we  have  faith  that  by  providing  the 
maximum  support  for  your  education 
you  will  insure  for  all  of  us  a  greater 
future  for  America. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the 
visible  portion  of  an  iceberg,  the  ensuing 
roUcall  votes  on  H.R.  13111 — the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  ap- 
pi-opriation  bill,  1970 — will  reveal  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  matter,  so  a  re- 


capitulation of  my  votes  on  the  major 
amendments  offered  and  considered  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

As  a  preliminaiy  to  that,  however,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  in  any  overall 
comparison  of  Federal  priorities  educa- 
tion— and  Federal  programs  in  aid 
theieof — has  always  occupied  a  high 
ranking  in  my  mind.  I  was  therefore  dis- 
appointed earlier  this  year  in  the  budg- 
etary cuts  suggested  in  many  such  areas 
by  both  the  original  Johnson  budget 
and  then  the  Nixon  revision  thereof. 
When  the  appropriations  subcommittee 
charged  with  reviewing  this  portion  of 
the  budget  finished  its  work  and  ren- 
dered its  report  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations — of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member — I  thought  that. 
on  balance,  the  subcommittee  had  done 
a  highly  creditable  job  except  for  a 
number  of  educational  programs  that,  in 
view  of  the  need,  still  seemed  to  me  to  be 
underfunded. 

In  particular,  I  was  disappointed  in 
the  apparent  willingness  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  permit  the  House — as  it  in- 
evitably would — to  once  again  increase 
its  recommendation  for  funding  the  so- 
called  impacted-aid  program,  and  prob- 
ably to  lift  the  moneys  for  the  same  up 
to  or  beyond  fiscal  1969  levels  while,  at 
the  same  time,  allowing  the  funds  for 
other,  ongoing  and.  in  my  judgment, 
more  desirable  educational  programs  to 
rest  at  levels  substantially  below  the 
1969  figures. 

Accordingly,  when  the  subcommittee's 
bill  was  reported  to  the  full  committee  I 
felt  constrained  to  offer  an  amendment 
thereto  restoring  $110  million — on  a 
categorical  basis — to  the  subcommittee's 
recommendation — on  a  consolidated 
basis — for  these  four  educational  pro- 
grams: ESEA  title  11.  known  as  the 
school-libraiT  resources  program ;  ESEA 
title  ni,  the  innovative  supplementary 
educational  services  program;  NDEA 
title  m-A.  the  State  matching  program 
to  enable  om-  schools  to  acquire  labora- 
tory and  other  instructional  equipment, 
and  to  accomplish  such  minor  remodel- 
ing of  their  plants  as  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  same,  and  NDEA  title 
V-A,  the  so-called  gmdance  and  coun- 
seling program  that.  I  am  sure  we  can 
all  agree,  has  had  a  catalytic  beneficial 
efifect  in  this  important  area. 

The  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood), 
in  opposing  my  amendment,  spoke  less 
to  its  merits  than  he  did  to  this  matter 
of  consolidation  versus  earmarking  of 
funds — stressing  the  fact  that,  by  virtue 
of  our  action  earlier  this  year  on  H.R. 
514,  we  have  alreadj'  voted  to  consolidate 
such  four  programs  under  a  common 
State  plan  beginning  in  fiscal  1971.  and 
he  argued  that  we  therefore  ought  to 
move  in  that  general  bloc-grant  direc- 
tion in  this  fiscal  year,  as  well. 

When  my  amendment  was  defeated 
in  full  committee,  I  thereupon  deter- 
mined that  if  I  reofifered  it  during  debate 
on  the  bill  I,  too.  would  accept  the  idea 
of  consolidation,  not  only  because  I 
tend  to  favor  this  approach  that  gives 
the  States  a  good  deal  more  fiexibility 
than  they  now  enjoy  and  a  better  chance 
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at  setting  their  own  priorities,  but  also 
because  I  wished  to  meet  vir.  Flood's  ob- 
jections in  this  connection.  Running  into 
his  buzz-saw  once,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
enough— but  of  course  I  had  no  way  then 
of  knowing  that,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  he  would  remain  silent  on  this 
same  issue. 

In  any  event,  from  this  point  forward- 
all  add-on  amendments  as  offered  on 
a    selective    basis    in    full    committee 
having   been    defeated— attention    cen- 
tered aroimd  the  efforts  of  those  advo- 
cating "full  funding"  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  put  together  a  package  amend- 
ment that  would  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose In  attempting  to  do  this,  the  advo- 
cates of  full  funding  intended  to  use  the 
anticipated   floor  support   for   full   im- 
pacted-aid  funding— a   highly   popular, 
but  to  my  mind  largely  Indefensible  pro- 
gram—as the  "carrot"  to  attract  enough 
votes  to  carry  the  rest  of  their  package. 
Having,  at  this  point,  succeeded  in  that 
ambition  it  can,  of  course,  be  argued 
that  the  ends  have  justified  the  means— 
an  argument  that  someone  like  myself, 
a  strong  proponent  of  education,  finds 
difficult    to    refute.    Nevertheless,    Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  fiscal  situation  in 
which  we  still  find  ourselves  is  one  con- 
tinuing to  call  for  budgetary  restraint— 
and  an  overaU  reordering  of  priorities 
that   this   Congress   seems   unlikely   to 
accomplish— it  appears  to  me  that  we 
are  about  to  go  weU  overboard.  U  sus- 
tained in  the  other  body,  this  bUl  will 
present  us  with   the  largest  education 
budget  in  history— with  funding  at  a 
level  some  $500  million  over  that  of  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

I  made  an  early  decision  not  to  support 
the  package  approach  for  two  reasons: 
As  I  have  said,  I  find  at  least  the  3(b) 
portion  of  the  impacted-aid  program  m- 
defensible.  It  does  not  address  itself  to 
need,  and  its  benefits  fall  unevenly  across 
the  Nation  with  few  if  any  dollars  there- 
under going  into  ghetto  school  districts 
in  our  larger  cities  or  into  the  hard- 
pressed  rural  school  districts  trying  to 
provide  its  children  with  an  adequate 
education    out    of    an    inadequate    tax 
base.  About  all  that  can  be  said  in  jus- 
tification  of    the   continuance   of    this 
part   of   the   impacted-aid   program   is 
that   moneys   were   poured   through   it 
into  more  than  375  congressional  dis- 
tricts   last   year— including   mire— and 
that  the  receiving  school  districts  have 
come  to  depend  thereon. 

My  other  reason  for  rejecting  the 
package  approach — though  I  strongly 
favored  many  parts  of  the  package — 
was  that  I  beUeve  this  method  of  mak- 
ing budgetary  decisions  tends  to  destroy 
the  basic  appropriation  process  that,  by 
and  large,  has  served  us  so  well  for  so 
long.  Overriding  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  if  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all — and  some  in  this  Chamber 
are  quite  gleeful  to  see  the  committee 
get  "rolled"  as  it  certairUy  did  this 
week — ought  to  be  done  on  a  selective 
basis,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  putting  all 
the  things  one  bloc  after  another  of 
Members  is  interested  in  all  together  on 
a  take-it-or-leave-it  approach.  Carried 
to  its  ultimate — and  perhaps  now  inevi- 


table— conclusion,  such  an  approach 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  has  the  original  re- 
sponsibility for  bearing  in  mind  the  over- 
all expenditure  picture  and,  up  to  now 
at  least,  has  helped  this  House  find  a 
collective  sense  of  balance  respecting  the 
same. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  ,  musing  about 
all  this  in  a  slightly  different  context, 
wrote: 


Is  a  congressman  an  individual  officer  or 
a  member  of  a  group?  Obviously  he's  both, 
and  every  one  of  us  has  to  find  his  own  bal- 
ance if  he  la  to  perform  effectively  for  his 
country,  his  constituents  and  himself.  Pour 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  every  one  were 
a  complete  individualist,  would  accomplUh 
no  more  than  a  football  team  that  had  no 
plays  and  made  no  effort  to  divide  up  the 
duties. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that,  this 
week— albeit  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions—this House  has  been  acting  much 
like  Mr.  Conable's  disorganized  "foot- 
ball team";  and  I  have  some  considerable 
concern  for  the  future  unless  we  can. 
somehow,  i-ecover  our  collective  sense  of 
balance. 

And  I  must  add — with  all  kindness — 
that  no  better  illustration  of  that  lack 
could  be  foimd  than  in  our  majority 
leader's  description  of  the  adoption  of 
the  package  amendment  as  being  a 
"great  Democratic  \'ictory."  One  has  to 
wonder  where  that  may  leave  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
and  the  other  four  Democratic  members 
of  this  particular  subcommittee,  who 
faced  up  as  best  they  could  in  this  in- 
stance to  what  was  surely  an  unenviable 
assignment. 

In  any  event,  as  to  those  votes:  When 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr. 
Michel)    offered  his   substitute   to   the 
package   amendments— seeking   like   the 
sponsors  of  the  package  to  draw  upon 
support  for  the  impacted-aid  program 
in  order  to  preserve  the  sut>committee's 
general  position  elsewhere— I  again  felt 
constrained  to  offer  my  amendment,  now 
on  a  consolidated  basis,  thereto.  There 
were    two    reasons    behind    this    move: 
First  from  a  parliamentary  standpoint, 
had  the  Michel  substitute  eventually  car- 
ried we  would  not  then  have  been  able 
to    return    to    the    four    programs   my 
amendment    touched    upon.    And    that 
would  have  left  us  with  our  educational 
priorities  badly  scrambled— willing,  that 
is,  to  keep  impacted  aid  at  last  year's 
level    while,   meanwhile,    cutting    these 
other  four  programs'  funding  $110  mil- 
lion below  last  year's  levels. 

My  second  reason  was  related:  I  was 
certain,  as  was  everyone  in  the  Cham- 
ber, that  impacted  aid  would  eventually 
wind  up  at  or  above  last  year's  level;  and, 
as  I  have  just  noted,  with  my  opposition 
to  the  3(b)  part  of  that  program,  I 
thought  it  would  be  unconscionable  to 
allow  that  to  happen  while  cutting  the 
educational  budget  elsewhere. 

As  we  know,  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered failed,  and  thereafter  I  could  not 
vote  for  the  Michel  substitute  that  of- 
fered me  only  more  impacted-aid 
moneys. 


When  the  substitute  also  failed,  the 
next  major  vote  occurred  on  the  pack- 
age— or   Joelson — amendment.    I    voted 
against  it.  not  because  I  opposed  all  it 
attempted  to  do  but  because,  as  I  ex- 
plained,   I    believed    selective    increases 
were  what  we  should  be  considering,  not 
an  all-or-nothing  package.  It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  too,  that  had  the  Joelson 
amendment  then  failed,  we  would  have 
been  automatically  returned  back  to  page 
25  of  the  bill  and  could  then  have  worked 
our  will,  on  that  selective  basis,  on  all 
the  numerous  education  programs  and. 
had  I  l)een  recognized,  my  same  amend- 
ment would,  I  believe,  have  been  the  first 
we  would  then  have  considered  in  that 
fashion— going  on  from  there  through 
the  impacted-aid  issue,  the  question  of 
more  money  for  ESEA  title  I,  vocational 
education,  NDEA  student  loans,  and  so 
forth,  all  of  which,  with  adoption  of  the 
Joelson  package  has  now  become  aca- 
demic in  a  legislative  as  weU  as  a  literal 

sense. 

Before  commenting  upon  the  antici- 
pated rollcall  votes,  let  me  also  note  that 
the  suggestion,  as  made  during  debate 
over  my  amendment,  that  consolidation 
of  these  four  programs  would  "destroy" 
them,  especially  the  popular  library  re- 
sources  program,    was   sheer   nonsense. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood  )  made  no  mention  of  this  during 
debate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  I 
believe  it  fair  to  note  that,  in  our  full 
committee  meeting  several  days  ago,  he 
indicated   he   had   an   "understanding 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
the  effect  that  any  lump  sum  for  the 
four    programs    would    be    distributed 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  cate- 
gorical funding  the  same  enjoyed  in  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

Even  if  this  were  not  so,  at  woa-st  next 
year  when  these  programs  are  to  be  con- 
solidated—absent disagreement  by  the 
other  body— the  school  librarians'  battle 
over  priorities  among  the  four  compet- 
ing programs  would  merely  shift  from 
the  Office  of  Education  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  the  several  State  capitals;  and  I 
have  always  believed  that  It  is  wise  to  get 
decisions  on  priorities  as  close  to  home 
as  possible,  so  I  do  not  see  this  as  bemg 

bad.  ,         .        ._ 

In  any  event,  I  shall  now  have  to  vote 
for  the  Joelson  package  amendment  if  a 
separate  vote  is  demanded  thereon— for 
it  contains  more  that  I  support  than  it 
does  that  I  oppose,  and  my  chance  at 
selectivity  has  been  destroyed. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  also  vote 
for  the  amended  bill  on  final  passage 
even  though,  as  noted,  I  believe  it  carries 
more  money  than  it  should  and  cannot 
help  but  add  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  the 
President  whom  we  have,  in  our  self- 
righteousness,  burdened  with  an  expend- 
iture ceiling  that,  effective  or  not,  rep- 
resents something  of  an  abdication  of  our 
own  overall  responsibilities  in  relation  to 

all  this.  .^.      . 

I  have  also,  already  taken  a  position  in 
opposition  to  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendment— an  ill-ad%1sed  attempt  to 
curb  progress  being  made  toward  deseg- 
regation in  our  school  systems— and,  il 
opportunity  permits,  will  vote  agauist 
such  language. 
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In  the  same  fashion,  should  there  be 
opportunity,  I  shall  vote  against  what 
new  remains  of  the  effort,  through  this 
vehicle,  to  control  campus  disorders 
through  a  cutoff  of  funds  to  campus 
demonstrators.  By  virtue  of  the  points  of 
order  that  have  been  lodged  and  sus- 
tained against  some  of  the  bill's  original 
language  in  this  respect,  what  remains 
of  that  language  is  now  better  than  it 
was,  but  I  have  become  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Government — and  the  Con- 
gress— should  for  the  time  being  stay  out 
of  this  legislative  area,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us 
and  to  our  constituents. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  student  radicals  or 
revolutionaries — and  have  been  appalled 
by  the  scenes  of  violence  and  disorder 
they  have  produced.  But  mighty  few  of 
them,  as  we  have  discovered,  are  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  of  any  sort.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  already  have  laws  on 
the  books  designed  to  do  what  can  be 
done  by  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  Nation's  campuses,  and 
I  "understand  it  to  be  the  position  of  the 
admimstration  that  no  further  laws  are 
now  needed — much  less  the  vague  and 
uncertain  prohibition  now  remaining  for 
us  to  act  on  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Incidentally,  while  I  have  expressed 
my  regret  over  the  way  matters  have 
turned  out — not  so  much  in  the  way  of 
dollars  to  be  spent  on  education,  per- 
haps, for  the  administration  may  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  those  dollars  no  matter 
how  many  we  vote  down  to  it,  as  in  terms 
of  how  we.  as  an  institution,  measure  up 
to  our  fiscal  responsibility — I  might  as 
well  say  a  word  for  one  program  that  was 
not  funded  in  this  bill.  That  program 
has  yet  to  receive  even  any  planning 
money,  though  it  was  authorized  in  1966. 
Even  in  this  difficult  budgetary  year,  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  strictures  it 
otherwise  placed  upon  itself,  the  Nixon 
administration  felt  this  program  poten- 
tially valuable  enough  to  request  S2  mil- 
lion for  planning  purposes — and.  of 
course,  I  speak  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act.  for  which  the  fiscal  1970  au- 
thorization— speaking  of  "full  fund- 
ing"— is  S90  million. 

In  this  rapidly  shrinking  world,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  this  is  not 
a  disguised  !fereign-aid  program,  but 
rather  one  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  a  very  much  neglected  as- 
pect of  American  education  and  one  that, 
especially  now.  would  meet  an  important 
and  timely  domestic  need.  Perhaps  the 
other  body  that,  in  former  years,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  review  much  that 
was  contained  or  omitted  in  this  annual 
vehicle,  will  now  have  time  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  that  need.  I,  for  one,  hope 
that  it  does. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  to  be 
hoped  for  that  all  of  us  have  learned 
much  from  this  experience.  It  may  be 
fun  to  set  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions back  on  its  heels  now  and  then— 
and  perhaps  we  deserved  it  in  this  in- 
stance. 

But  we  are  far  from  being  out  of  the 
fiscal  woods  yet.  That  -surplus"  which 
the  administration  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed to  find  in  fiscal  1969's  final 
review  was  pointed  to  by  some  in  full- 


throated  support  of  the  Ji>elson  package 
as  proof  we  could  afford  what  we  were 
about  to  do.  But  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
ber that  this  is  not  a  true  surplus  under 
budgeting  concepts  that  applied  here  un- 
til recently — this  because  trust  fund  bal- 
ances are  now  counted  in — and  that,  in 
1969,  we  did  experience  what  can  be 
called  an  operating  deficit  of  about  $5 
billion;  far  too  much,"  yet,  in  a  time  of 
still-uncontrolled  inflation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  seek  procedures — or 
take  positions — in  the  future,  that  would 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing  happening 
again.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  not  for 
me  to  suggest;  at  least  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  do  so  at  the  moment.  But  if  part 
of  the  answer  lies  in  different  proce- 
dure— or  methodology  insofar  as  the  form 
of  our  bills  in  such  instances  is  con- 
cerned— I  suspect  the  rest  of  the  answer 
rests  in  the  committee  better  reading  the 
temper  of  this  House  than  it  did  in  this 
instance.  That  can  probably  best  be 
summed  up  in  these  lines  from  the  poet, 
Yeats,  who  once  wrote  that  "When  the 
center  cannot  hold,  things  fall  apart" — 
and  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  is  about  what  happened  here  in  this 
Chamber  this  week. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Sikes-Smith  amendment  to  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill.  This  amendment 
purports  to  grant  authority  to  college 
presidents  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  to 
any  students  who  participate  in  or  pro- 
voke violence  on  the  campuses  of  the  Na- 
tion. As  with  my  colleagues,  the  citizens 
of  the  First  District  of  Arkansas  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  me  that  they  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  violence  and  dis- 
orders that  have  beset  many  of  our  col- 
leges. It  is  intolerable  that  a  few  mili- 
tants could  be  permitted  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  process  of  education  in  America. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  the  same  revolu- 
tionaries may  be  supported  by  Federal 
fimds. 

Had  the  original  language  included  in 
the  bill  not  been  ruled  out  of  order,  I 
would  have  been  forced  to  oppose  that 
provision.  Prior  to  the  debate  today  on 
this  subject,  I  consulted  with  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  esteemed  college 
administrators  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
Dr.  Carl  Reng,  president  of  Arkansas 
State  University. 

Dr.  Reng,  who  is  known  for  his  fair- 
ness as  well  as  his  firmness,  agreed  with 
what  many  of  my  colleagues  have  said 
here  today — that  the  original  language 
in  the  bill  would  have  played  right  into 
the  hands  of  the  militant  few  who  are 
devoted  not  to  the  cause  of  education, 
but  to  the  cause  of  destruction.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  some  college  adminis- 
trators— I  personally  believe  them  to  be 
a  minute  minority — may  lack  "backbone  " 
as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested, 
the  original  language  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  provide  "backbone  '  to  the 
radical  minority  who  would  then  see  the 
possibility  that  by  persevering  just  a 
little  longer,  they  could  effectively  close 
a  university  or  college  through  no  fault 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  law- 
abiding  students,  faculty  members,  and 
college  administrators  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  education. 


Dr.  Reng  said  he  Is  in  agreement  with 
the  principle  of  the  Smith-Sikes  amend- 
ment, however,  because  it  provides  an- 
other tool  to  deal  with  campus  disrup- 
tions while  leaving  the  power  and  author- 
ity where  it  ought  to  be — with  the  local 
college  administrators. 

This  provision  also  deals  with  one  other 
problem  that  is  justifiably  upsetting  to  a 
large  percentage  of  my  constituents. 
There  is  no  justification  whatsoever  to 
the  taxation  of  our  citizens,  many  of 
them  who  can  hardly  afford  to  support 
the  education  of  their  own  children,  to 
support  the  education  of  young  people 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
our  educational  system.  This  is  an  in- 
equity that  must  be  corrected. 

This  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 
college  administrators  in  my  State.  It  is 
a  necessary  means  of  dealing  with  cam- 
pus violence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
northeast  Arkansas.  And  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  my  deep  concern  over  the  future 
of  our  higher  education  system.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
nual appropriations  bill  to  provide  funds 
for  education  in  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  Congress. 

It  is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  pass 
pious  resolutions  of  intent  in  the  field 
of  education:  it  is  quite  another  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  necessary  money  to 
finance  that  intent.  This  year's  educa- 
tional appropriation  bill,  as  submitted  to 
us  by  the  committee,  is  grievously  in- 
adequate. It  is  a  mass  of  broken  prom- 
ises. I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
Joelson  amendment  to  bring  this  meas- 
ure up  to  a  level  that  will  give  our  edu- 
cational programs  meaning  at  a  time 
when  we  desperately  seek  meaning  for 
them. 

We  are  dealing  here  not  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Congress  can  afford  to  do 
so  much  as  with  the  question  of  what 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  leave  undone. 
If  we  are  truly  to  meet  our  social  prob- 
lems— correct  injustices  and  eliminate 
poverty  and  crime — we  must  go  directly 
to  the  root  causes. 

I  will  not  say  I  am  satisfied  with  this 
appropriation,  for  I  see  far  too  much 
money  wasted  on  arms  and  wars — money 
that  should  be  directed  to  teacher  train- 
ing, student  incentives,  the  development 
of  relevent  curriculums,  and  other  ob- 
jectives to  redeem  young  people  from 
unproductive  ignorance.  But  the  Joelson 
amendment  is  an  important  step;  it  will 
come  closer  to  what  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  Nation's  network  of  schools  to  a  de- 
cent level. 

This  amendment  increases  the  Federal 
school  aid  appropriation  by  almost  $1 
billion.  It  raises  the  vocational  educa- 
tional allocation  by  $131  million  to  more 
than  $488  million  so  that  young  men  and 
women  without  academic  aptitude  can 
still  be  trained  for  interesting,  useful 
jobs.  It  provides  S50  million  for  school 
libraries  and  the  acquisition  of  text 
books.  It  allocates  S78  million  for  equip- 
ment used  in  science  and  foreign  lan- 
guage training,  equipment  absolutely 
essential  in  our  highly  technological  age. 
It  provides  $33  million  for  construction 
of  the  Nation's  colleges,  which  are  under 
intensive  pressure  from  growing  student 
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enrollment,  and  $229  million  for  student 
loans,  which  in  these  days  of  rising  costs 
are  essential  to  the  young  people  of  low 
and  middle  incomes.  It  also  designates 
$180  million  more  for  direct  assistance 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  As 
our  own  experience  in  New  York  con- 
firms, even  this  figure  is  highly  inade- 
quate. Our  schools  need  more  than  band- 
aids  if  they  are  to  educate  today's  young 
people  as  they  must  be  educated.  But 
every  few  dollars  helps  pay  for  the  teach- 
ers that  our  youngsters  require  for  a  de- 
cent chance  to  live,  and  I  heartily  sup- 
port this  increase.  If  the  funds  unwisely 
cut  in  committee  are  not  restored,  the 
effect  on  education  and  library  programs 
will  be  devastating.  In  New  York  it  would 
mean  serious  curtailment  of  programs 
benefiting  the  culturally  deprived  young- 
sters through  additional  services  and 
equipment,  teachers'  aides,  books,  and 
library  services.  It  would  mean  that  in- 


novative programs  of  preschool  training 
involving  the  pupil  and  parent  alike 
would  have  to  be  abandoned:  and  it 
would  mean  that  the  quality  of  teacher 
instruction  in  critical  subject  matters 
would  be  hurt  and  the  availability  of 
educational  equipment  would  decrease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  supporting  the 
Joelson  amendment,  I  am  also  announc- 
ing my  opposition  to  the  so-called  Whit- 
ten  amendment,  which  weakens  the  de- 
segregation stipulations  that  have  been 
written  into  this  law.  After  all  that  the 
American  people  have  gone  through  to 
assure  equality  to  every  citizen,  this 
amendment  in  my  view,  is  both  immoral 
and  unwise.  I  also  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  to  punish  colleges  for  the 
disruptive  acts  of  their  students. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  time  is  growing  short  for  American 
society  to  mend  its  ways.  We  are  being 
shortsighted  in  our  priorities.  And  there 


is  no  doubt  about  education  being  a 
priority.  As  I  said  earlier  on  this  floor,  a 
majority  of  my  constituents,  in  response 
to  a  questionnaire  from  me,  ranked  edu- 
cation No.  1  priority.  The  significance  of 
that  response  cannot  be  overlooked;  the 
American  people  know  the  importance  of 
education,  to  themselves  as  individuals 
and  to  our  national  community.  We  can- 
not reject  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people  to  look  ahead  and  not  be  deterred 
by  momentary  economic  expediency. 
■What  matters  most  is  that  we  have  a 
strong,  self-confident  society  right  here. 
All  our  other  achievements  will  depend 
on  that.  And  if  we  do  not  build  better 
schools,  we  will  simply  decline  to  a  gen- 
eral level  of  social  mediocrity  which  is 
not  my  conception  of  what  our  country 
is. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  insert  for  the 
Record,  and  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  an  analysis  of  the  package 
amendment.  The  analysis  follows: 


ANALYSIS  OF  PACKAGE  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  13111,  LABOR  HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970 

I  In  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


Program 


Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year 

1969  1970 

appropriation  package 


Increase 
over  House 
committee 


I ncrease 
over  fiscal 
year  1969 


Purpose 


ImpKtaid 505,900  585,000 

ESEA  title  II  school  library bO,COO  50,000 

NDEA  title  lllequipmeni 78,740  78.740 

NDEA  title  V  guidance  and  counsel 17.000  17.  COO 

ESEA  title  Ml  supplemental  centers 164.676  164.876 

Vocational  education 248.216  488.716 

Hither  education  construction  (4-yr.  undergraduate) 33.000  33.000 

NDEA  student  loan ,  }?3.40O  229,000 

Title  I,  ESEA 1.123,127  1,396,975 

Total 2,414,259  3,043,307 


398,000 
110.453 

131.500 

33.000 
40. 794 
180.800 


894,547 


79, 100    To  provide  sufficient  funds  for  90  percent  of  the  authorization. 

0    To  provide  funds  equal  to  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1%9. 
0  Do. 

0  Do. 

0  Do 

240. 500    To  provide  additional  funds  to  meet  urgent  needs  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 
To  provide  funds  equal  to  the  amount  apprrfriated  in  fiscal  year  1%9. 
To  provide  necessary  funds  lor  increased  demand  tor  student  loans 
To  restore  diminished  funds  tor  {rants  to  local  educational  agencies 

resulting  from  amendments  addinf  additional  participting  igencies 

and  to  olfset  increases  in  program  costs. 
629.048 


0 

35. 600 

273.848 


Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Joelson  amendment.  I  believe 
this  Congress  ought  to  go  on  record  in 
support  of  higher  education  in  a  realis- 
tic, meaningful  manner,  and  this  amend- 
ment does  just  that. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  seeing 
that  we  give  the  necessary  support  to  vo- 
cational education,  for  I  feel  that  this 
is  one  of  the  major  tools  we  have  in 
attacking  poverty  and  making  useful  cit- 
izens out  of  many  unskilled  persons.  By 
allotting  $131,500,000  more  for  vocational 
education  in  the  States,  we  are  investing 
In  rehabilitating  poverty  stricken  people, 
or  people  who  are  prime  candidates  for 
the  welfare  rolls,  and  our  gain  will  be 
putting  them  into  the  mainstream  of 
society  with  useful  skills  where  they  do 
not  have  to  rely  on  Federal  aid,  or  State 
aid. 

Likewise,  I  believe  the  $110,453,000  in- 
crease this  amendment  provides  for 
school  libraries  under  ESEA  II;  for  sup- 
plemental centers  under  ESEA  HI,  for 
guidance  and  counseling — NDEA  V — and 
for  equipment — NDEA  HI — is  realistic 
and  averts  a  possible  crises  in  education. 

The  Joelson  amendments  will  restore 
confidence  in  Congress  by  educators  who 
have  been  alarmed  over  the  dragging 
of  feet  appearance  we  have  seemed  to 
give  over  education.  It  is  inconceivable, 
in  this  day  and  time,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  ever  be  reluctant  to 
be  aggressive  in  funding  of  worthy  edu- 
cational programs.  For  education  is  the 
blood  of  our  system  of  government,  and 
without  its  support  by  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, the  States  are  simply  unable 
to  do  the  job. 

HIGH    PRIORrrT    FOR    EDTJC.M10N 

Mr.  S'YMTNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  past  few  days  we  have  achieved  a 
victory  for  education  and  for  young  peo- 
ple in  St.  Louis  County  and  across  the 
Nation.  By  amending  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970  to 
include  nearly  $1  billion  in  additional 
funds  for  essential  education  programs, 
we  are  reaffirming  the  wisdom  of  cen- 
turies ago,  that  "the  foundation  of  every 
State  is  the  education  of  its  youth."  Our 
action  will  strengthen  that  foundation:  it 
is  a  significant  step  toward  quality  educa- 
tion, but  by  no  means  the  last  that  must 
be  taken.  The  House  bill  must  still  pass 
the  Senate;  and  even  if  the  Senate  con- 
curs fully  with  the  amended  and  ex- 
panded House  proposal.  Congress  will  be 
Iiroviding  this  year  less  than  44  percent 
of  the  funds  previously  authorized  for 
various  education  measures. 

The  future  of  quality  education  has 
been  given,  however,  a  strong  boost  by 
the  House  acceptance  of  the  Joelson 
amendment  which  would  increase  Office 
of  Education  appropriations  by  $894 
million.  The  committee  bill,  before 
amendment,  had  provided  education  ex- 
penditures of  $2.3  billion,  a  fieure  $100 
million  below  1969  levels.  While  the  bill 
includec  $123  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration request,  it  falls  $5  billion  be- 
low levels  authorized  by  Conarcss.  It 
would  have  been  unfortunate  to  suffer 
such  a  drastic  reduction  in   education. 


particularly  during  a  period  of  unrest,  in 
which  the  Nation  rehes  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  its  yoimg  people. 

The  greatest  increase— $398  million- 
provided  by  the  Joelson  package  is  for 
the  program  of  aid  to  federally  impacted 
schools  with  large  enrollments  of  chil- 
dren of  Government  employees.  With  this 
increase,  the  bill  provides  8600  million,  or 
90  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  program  in  fiscal  1970. 
The  amendment  restores  vital  category 
"B"  funds  under  the  impact  aid  program, 
which  the  committee  bill  had  eliminated 
entirely.  Under  this  category  Federal  as- 
sistance is  provided  for  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  who  work  but  do  not  live 
on  Federal  installations.  In  St.  Louis,  for 
instance,  there  are  4.000  children  whose 
parentr  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— which  pays  no  property  tax. 
Such  serious  tax  losses  to  the  schools  can- 
not easily  be  made  up  by  escalating  as- 
sessments on  the  property  of  tax-weary 
homeowners.  Over  the  past  year  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  has  received 
$797,293  from  category  "B '  funds,  and 
$1,326,000  from  the  entire  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. These  funds  have  helped  to  ease 
the  burden  on  property  owners  and  main- 
tain quality  education. 

The  package  also  provided  $33  million 
for  higher  education  construction  grants, 
which  had  been  excluded  from  the  ad- 
ministration budget  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee bUl.  and  raised  the  committee  fig- 
ure by  $131.5  million  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  meet  urgent  needs  in  vocational 
education. 
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other  provisions  in  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment restore  to  1969  levels  vitally  needed 
funds  for  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  to 
provide  school  library  materials  and 
supplementary  education  centers  to  re- 
new and  revitalize  schools  from  within. 
Through  combined  efforts,  the  First  and 
Second  Districts  of  Missouri  have  already 
received  $250,970  in  title  II  funds,  which 
have  produced  substantial  results  in  im- 
proving St.  Louis  libraries. 

Title  III  funds  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant impact  as  well.  Mr.  Henry  C. 
McKenna,  project  director  of  the  St. 
Louis-St.  Louis  County  title  ni  social 
studies  project,  has  advised  me  that  their 
program  alone  involves  50  teachers  from 
grades  4  through  12  working  on  innova- 
tive curricula  in  the  field  of  social  studies. 
This  single  effort,  which  received  $258,614 
for  a  3-year  period,  has  the  potential  to 
enrich  the  education  of  over  250,000  stu- 
dents in  the  area. 

The  amendment  also  restores  1969 
level  appropriations  for  titles  III  and  V 
of  the  Jfational  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  provides  for  instructional  equip- 
ment, and  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams. Title  II  of  NDEA,  which  provides 
student  loans  for  higher  education,  was 
funded  at  $67.1  million  above  the  ad- 
ministration request  and  $35.6  million 
over  1969  appropriations  by  including  an 
additional  $40.7  million  in  the  Joelson 
package.  This  program,  so  vital  in  secur- 
ing higher  education  for  many  young 
•Americans,  is  doubly  essential  because  of 
inadequacies  of  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram today.  A  tight  money  market  and 
better  returns  on  other  investments 
make  banks  reluctant  to  make  loans  at 
the  7-percent  rate.  Thus,  many  students 
must  seek  financial  aid  elsewhere, 
through  such  channels  as  the  NDEA. 
Judging  from  rising  college  enrollment 
just  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  the  need  for 
even  greater  loan  funds  and  guaranteed 
loans  for  education  is  tremendous.  Such 
funds  are  part  of  our  assurance  that  we 
need  not  surrender  quantity  for  quality 
in  educating  our  youth. 

Another  vital  fund  increase  provided  in 
the  amendment  is  the  $108.3  million — 
bringing  to  $1.4  billion  total  Office  of 
Education  funds  for  title  I  of  ESEA— to 
provide  assistance  for  educationally  de- 
prived children. 

Despite  small  increases  in  annual  Fed- 
eral appropriations,  this  titl»  has  shown 
a  consistent  drop  in  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures each  year  since  its  passage.  In  St. 
Louis,  for  instance,  the  student  base  for 
title  I  assistance  has  risen  from  22,000 
to  28,000  over  the  last  3  years.  During 
the  same  period,  title  I  funds  have  fallen 
from  $5.2  to  $4.3  million,  and  per  pupil 
allotments  lave  dropped  from  $218  to 
$154.  This  is  a  rather  solemn  commen- 
taiy  on  a  Nation  which  has  recently  ac- 
complished the  first  lunar  landing  and 
paved  the  way  to  the  stars;  a  Nation  in 
which  education  and  democracy  are  in- 
separably connected  and  where  injury  to 
either  wounds  both. 

House  restoration  of  $894  million 
through  the  Joelson  amendment,  plus 
additional  funds  for  public  library  con- 
struction, facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded  and   education   for   the   handi- 


capped will  help  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ance. However,  if  we  want  the  same  kind 
of  results  in  our  school  system  that  we 
achieved  in  the  space  program,  we  must 
approach  the  task  with  the  same  sense 
of  urgency.  While  pubhc  education  is 
traditionally  a  local  responsibility  in 
America,  local  communities  cannot  con- 
tinue to  finance  education  on  their  own. 
Last  year  the  Nation  spent  $28.3  billion 
on  public  education — 92  percent  of  which 
was  provided  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Over  50  percent  of  the  local  share 
came  from  property  taxes.  But  declining 
urban  tax  bases,  coupled  with  rising 
taxes,  coupled  with  rising  taxes  on  the 
modest  homes  of  most  of  our  citizens 
spell  tragedy  for  our  schools  without 
massive  State  help,  and  promised  re- 
sources from  Federal  programs— those 
which  are  authorized  must  not  be  under- 
funded. Subsistence  education  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  Nation  eyeing  the  stars. 

The  need  to  appraise  and  reorder  our 
national  priorities  becomes  more  crucial 
each  day.  How  important  is  education  to 
a  nation  which  spends  more  in  1  year  on 
cigarettes  and  alcohol  than  on  this  vital 
investment  in  its  young  people?  In  the 
trend  of  national  commitments  to  educa- 
tion throughout  the  world  the  United 
States,  at  all  levels  of  government  to- 
gether, spends  proportionately  less  than 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  education.  We  also  know 
that  the  United  States  ranks  low  among 
all  nations  in  the  proportion  of  tax  dol- 
lars spent  for  education.  Education  pro- 
grams must  occupy  a  higher  place  on  our 
list  of  priorities. 

No  one  den  es  the  need  to  curb  Federal 
spending  and  dampen  inflation,  but, 
equally,  no  one  can  blame  our  educa- 
tional investments  for  inflation.  Military 
spending  absorbs  41  percent  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget.  Yet  Congress  is  asked  to  cut 
education  appropriations  down  to  V/z 
percent  of  that  budget.  Recently  in  the 
Senate,  despite  agreed  budgetai-y  con- 
sequences of  a  new  weapons  system  and 
grave  doubts  and  differences  as  to  its  ef- 
ficacy, that  system  was  adopted.  Yet,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  increased  educa- 
tional assistance  is  questioned  and  criti- 
cized on  cost  alone.  What  are  the  national 
values  which  allow,  or  compel  us  to  in- 
vest a  sum  in  the  next  generation  of 
weapons  which  might  not  work,  and  not 
one-tenth  of  that  sum  in  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Americans  who  will  certainly 
have  to? 

Our  schools  limp  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
while  we  seek  cures  rather  than  preven- 
tives for  the  problems  of  inadequate  edu- 
cation. The  question  of  what  to  do  must 
not  be  answered  with  hindsight.  As  in  the 
race  to  the  moon,  the  course  must  be 
plotted  and  embarked  upon  by  men  look- 
ing ahead. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 


mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  13111),  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  FTOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous   question   on   the   bill   and   all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    a   separate    vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  state  which  one  of  the  Joel- 
son amendments  he  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  only  one  Joelson  amend- 
ment, a  lengthy  amendment  which  cov- 
ered several  sections  of  the  bill.  To  be 
more  specific,  I  am  talking  about  the 
amendment  which  raised  various  cate- 
gories of  funds  for  educational  purposes 
in  this  country,  and  my  specific  reason 
for  doing  this  is  that  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
that  and  then  see  if  they  want  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Bow's  motion  to  destroy  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  gentleman's  demand.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  is  demanding  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Joelson  amendment 
providing  for  certain  increases,  and  not 
the  other  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  striking  out  certain 
other  paragraphs  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  xmder- 
stands. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
other  amendment? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Sikes-Smith  of  Iowa 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on   any  other  amendment?   If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment :  On  page  25  strike  out  Uiies  9 
through   24  and  substitute  In   lieu  thereof 
the  following  paragraph : 

"For  carrying  out  titles  II,  III,  V.  VII,  and 
section  807  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  section 
402  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967.  and  titles  III-A 
and  V-A  of  the  National  Etefense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  $364,616,000:  of  which  $50,- 
000,000  shall  be  for  school  library  resotirces, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials 
under  title  n  of  said  Act  of  1965:  $164,876,000 
shall  be  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services  under  title  III  of  said  Act 
of  1965;  $78,740,000  shall  be  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  and  State  administra- 
tive services  under  title  III-A  of  said  Act  of 
1958;  $17,000,000  shall  be  for  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing  under  title  V-A  of  said 
Act  of  1958;  $29,750,000  shall  be  for  strength- 
ening State  departments  of  education  under 
title  V  of  said  Act  of  1965;  $5,000,000  shall  be 
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for  dropout  programs  under  section  807  of 
said  Act  of  1965;  $9,250,000  shall  be  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  under  section  402  of  the 
Elementary      and      Secondary      Education 
Amendments  of  1967;  and  $10,000,000  shall  be 
for  bilingual  education  programs  under  title 
VII  of  said   Act  of   1965    For  an  additional 
amount  for  grants  under  title  I-A  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and   Secondary    Education   Act  of 
1965   for   the   fiscal   year    1970.   $386,160,700: 
Provided.  That  the  aggregate  amounts  other- 
wise   available    for    grants    therefor    within 
States  shall  not  be  less  than  92  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  allocated  from  the  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  such  States  for  grants    For  carrying 
out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch    13),  and  the  Act 
of  September  23.  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C, 
ch.    19),   $600,167,000,  of  which   $585,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  schools  as  authorized  by  sections  3,  6,  and 
7  of  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30 
1950,  as  amended,  and  $15,167,000  which  shall 
remain     available     until     expended,     shall 
be  for  providing  school  facilities  as  author- 
ized by  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950.  For 
carrying  out  Utles  III  and  IV  (except  parts 
D  and  P).  part  E  of  title  V,  and  section  1207 
of    the   Higher   Education    Act   of    1965,    aa 
amended,  titles  I  and  III  of  the  Hlghei  Edu- 
cation  Facilities   Act   of    1963.    as   amended, 
title  II  and  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1958,  as   amended    (20  U.S.C. 
421-429),  and  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29,   1935,  as  amended    (7  U.S.C.  329),  $859- 
633,000  of  which  $159,600,000  shall  be  for  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grants  under  part  A  oi 
tlOe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  shall  remain  available  through  June  30, 
1971,   $63,900,000   to   remain   available   until 
expended   shall   be   for  loan   insurance   pro- 
grams under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  that  Act. 
including  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  com- 
puter services  in  connection  with  the  insured 
loan  program,  $154,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  college  work-study  programs  under  part 
C  of  title  IV  of  that  Act  (of  which  amounts 
reallotted    shall    remain    available    through 
June  30,  1971).  including  one  per  centum  of 
such  amount  to  be  available,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  in  section  442  of  that  Act, 
for  cooperative  education  programs  that  al- 
ternate periods  of  full-time  academic  study 
with  periods  of  full-time  public  or  privata 
employment,  $43,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  public  cc«nmunlty  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes  and  $33,000,- 
000  shall  be  for  grants  for  construction  of 
other  academic  facilities  under  title  1  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  which 
amounts    shaU    remain    available    through 
June  30,  1971,  $11,750,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended,  shall  be  for  annual  in- 
terest grants  under  section  306  of  that  Act, 
$222,100,000  shall  be  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  established 
in  accordance  with  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  and  $12,120,000  shall  be  for 
the   purposes   of  section   22   of   the   Act  of 
June  29,   1935.  For  carrying  out  the   Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.  1241-1391)    (except  port  E  of  title  I), 
and  section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967,  $448,- 
716,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $357,836,000 
shall  be  for  State  vocational  programs  under 
part  B  and  $40,000,000  shall  be  for  programs 
under  section  102(b)  of  said  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  Act  of   1963,   including   development 
and  administration  of  State  plans  and  eval- 
uation and  dissemination  activities  author- 
ized under  section  102(c)   of  said  Act,  and 
$10,000,000  for  part  H  of  said  title  I.  not  to 
exceed  $1,680,000  for  State  advisory  councils 
established  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  said 
Act,    $13,000,000    for    exemplary    programs 
under  part  D  of  said  Act  of  which  fifty  per 
centum    shall    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended and  fifty  per  centum  shall  remain 


available  through  June  30,  1971,  $15,000,000 
for  consumer  and  homemaklng  education 
programs  under  part  P  of  said  Act,  and  $14,- 
000,000  shall  be  for  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs  under  Part  G  of  said  Act. 


Mr.  COHELAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thai,  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  294,  nays  119,  not  voting  19, 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   131) 

YEAS— 294 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
ApplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhill,  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahiU 

Camp 

Carter 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Ooughlln 

Culver 


Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

r>eUenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

EUberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fish 

F.sher 

Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 

Foreman 

Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallfianakls 

Oarmatz 

Gaydo."; 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanimer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Waah. 


Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Htcks 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karlh 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 
Leggett 

Long,  Md. 
Lowenstein 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClo-skey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mirh, 

McFall 

McKneally 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mallliard 

Mann 

Maihlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meskill 

Mlkva 


Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsb 

Mirk 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphv,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Bush 

Byrres,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Casey 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 


Annunzio 

Broomfield 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Devlne 


Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

R?uss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ra^enthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 
St  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

NA-YS— 119 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Frey 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hubert 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jonas 

King 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

I.andgrebe 

Lanpen 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McEwen 

McMlUan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

NOT  VOTING — 
Evlns,  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Halpern 
Hastings 
Klrwan 


Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whliehurst 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wll?on. 
Charles  H. 

Wir.n 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Ziou 

Zwach 


Morton 
Myers 

Neiscn 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Rcld.  in. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wylle 

Wvman 


19 

Lipscomb 

Pepper 

Powell 

Snyder 

Taft 


Edwards,  Calif.  Kluczynskl 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced  the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.     Annunzio     for,     with    Mr.     Chappell 

against. 

Mr.     Broomfield    for,     with     Mr     Devlne 
against. 
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Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr  Pepper. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr  Ta/t. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr    Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  clianged  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea. ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote  is 
demanded. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  55  after  line  8  In- 
sert the  following: 

•■Sec.  407.  >Ione  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  grant  to  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  that  Is  not  In  full  com- 
pliance with  Section  504  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion AflMndments  of  1968   (P.L.  90-575). 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan, 
guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary  of 
or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  any  Individ- 
ual applying  for  admission,  attending,  em- 
ployed by.  teaching  at.  or  doing  research 
at  an  institute  of  higher  education  who  has 
engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after  August  1, 
1969,  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the  as- 
sistance to  others  In  the  use  of)  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  the  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  to  require  or  prevent  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent 
the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or  stu- 
dents in  such  Institution  from  engaging  In 
their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at  such 
Institution." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  talcen;  and  there 
were — yeas  316,  nays  95,  not  voting  21, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  132] 

YEAS— 316 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  El. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  OaX. 
Aiends 
A.shbrook 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
B^'ll,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bo!;g.s 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 


Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich, 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex, 
BurlLson,  Mo. 
Burton,  L'tah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlani 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 


Corbett 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 


Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Pord,  Gerald  R, 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
GallfianakU 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
GiBimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanliey 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jar  man 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 


Adams 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cahill 

Celler 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Diggs 

Eckhardt 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Prase r 

Prellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Gilbert 
Green,  Pa. 


Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCIory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias 

May 

Mayne 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Mlchei 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

MIzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morton 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 
Obey 

O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perklnfi 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld.  111. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

NAYS — 95 
Hansen,  Wash, 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Howard 
Joelsou 
Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Leggett 
Lowensteln 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaUliard 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mlkva 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nix 

OHara 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 


Va 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebeltus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weicker 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehvirst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Patten 

Podell 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reid,  N,Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Stafford 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Annunzlo 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Broomfleld 

Puqua 

Kluczynskl 

Carey 

Gallagher 

Lipscomb 

Cederberg 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Chappell 

Halpem 

PoweU 

Devlne 

Hastings 

Snyder 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Taft 

So  tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzlo 
against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr,  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Taft.  '^ 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mi-s.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  JOELSON  and  Mr.  RUPPE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MCnON    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
13111  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  instructions  to  that  committee  to  re- 
port it  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  56  following  line  20. 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  410.  Excluding  expenditures  from  the 
social  security.  United  States  Soldiers'  Home, 
and  Railroad  Retirement  trust  funds,  mili- 
tary service  credits  paid  to  trust  funds  and 
other  Federal  fund  payments  to  trust  funds, 
money  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970  only  to  the  extent  that 
expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In  the 
net  aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
by  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
$16,364,000,000." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  393,  nays  16,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   133] 
YEAS — 393 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 


Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
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Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
CahUl 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo, 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Findley 


Pish 

F:sher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gor.zalez 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanr.a 

Hansen  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
K:lth 
King 
Kleppe 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensteln 
LuJan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McC'lure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Prever,  N.C. 

Price,  III. 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 


Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N  V 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbiefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Svmington 

Talcott 


Ashbrook 
Bennett 
Bow 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Collier 
Davis,  Wis. 


Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomjjson,  N.J, 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weicker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

NAYS— 16 

Erlenborn 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hall 

Jonas 

Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Griffiths 

Halpem 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Klrwan 


White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


MacGregor 
Michel 
Saylor 
Teague,  Tex. 


-23 

Kluczynskl 

Lipscomb 

Pepper 

Powell 

Rallsback 

Snvder 

Tah 


1972;  to  ralae  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  avaUable  tot  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  employment  security  ad- 
ministration account  by  the  amounts  so 
excluded;  and  for  other  purpoees. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Annunzlo 

BevlU 

Broomfleld 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Devlne 

Edwards,  Calif 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  tills  vote : 
Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne,  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO 
FILE  A  PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
field. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
pern. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broom- 


Klrwan  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Carey  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Chappell  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Edwards  of  California  with  Mr. 


Hal- 


Pepper  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Bevlll  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Gallagher  vrtth   Mr.   Puqua. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  13079.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  Interest  equaliza- 
tion   tax. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  9951.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  in 
quarterly  installments  during  each  taxable 
yo3.r;  to  make  status  of  employer  depend  on 
employment  during  preceding  as  well  as  cur- 
rent taxable  years;  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  the  excess  the  balance  In  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
as  of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 


COLLECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9951).  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  in  quarterly  installments  dur- 
ing each  taxable  year;  to  make  status 
of  employer  depend  on  employment  dur- 
ing preceding  as  well  as  current  taxable 
year;  to  exclude  from  the  computation 
of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  as 
of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  out  of  the  employment 
security  administration  account  by  the 
amounts  so  excluded:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  at  this  time  the  Chair  does  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  that  purpose. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  at  present  appearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  seeking 
a  rule  and  Members  have  been  told  that 
there  would  be  no  further  business 
tonight. 

The  Chair  does  not  want  to  enter  into 
an  argument  with  any  Member,  partic- 
ularly the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  whom  I  admire  very  much. 
But  the  Chair  has  stated  that  the  Chair 
does  not  recognize  the  gentleman  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  equally  admires  the 
gentleman  in  the  chair.  I  thoroughly  iin- 
derstand  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 
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PAUSE   ECONOMY    OF   CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL  CEILINO 

fMr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  removing  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  on  the 
Federal  payroll;  namely,  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  This  has  proven  to  be  false 
economy. 

Last  August  I  indicated  to  Members 
of  the  House  that  over  an  8-year  period 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Man- 
power and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  that  a  restricted  control  on  civil 
service  employment  merely  means  an  in- 
creased use  of  military  and  or  contrac- 
tor employees  in  jobs  normally  and  effi- 
ciently performed  by  civil  service  person- 
nel. This  has  occurred  despite  the  fact 
JDOth  sources  of  labor,  military  or  con- 
tractor, are  generally  more  expensive 
than  the  Government  civilian  employee. 
Likewise,  an  extensive  use  of  active  duty 
military  for  civilian-type  support  jobs 
can  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  our  military  forces. 
In  a  letter  on  August  1,  1968.  to  Hon. 
Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  subcommit- 
tees  extensive  experience  was  made 
known.  And,  I  quote: 

In  view  of  the  manpower  limitations  in  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  subcommittee's  actions  In  the 
area  of  manpower  management.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  agree  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  primarily  interested  in  dollar  sav- 
ings; and,  I  know  this  was  an  object  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  sponsoring 
Public  Law  90-364.  However,  I  think  the 
members  must  understand  that  often  ceil- 
ings on  Government  employment  result  in 
a  greater  espenditure  of  taxpayers'  money. 
In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  find  ways  to 
save  money  and  in  so  doing  must  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  authorize  more  costly 
methods. 

The  above  point  was  made  in  August 
1968:  and  now  in  July  1969,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  House  Report  No. 
91-356,  a  conference  report  for  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation,  1969, 
has  listed  specific  examples  of  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  of  the  legis- 
lative control  of  civilian  employees.  The 
report  reveals  this  limitation  not  only 
cost  more  than  it  saved  but  also  resulted 
in  inefficient  utilization  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we  concur  that 
the  civilian  personnel  ceiling  was  im- 
proper, what  should  be  oar  course  of 
action? 

I  have  written  today  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Hon.  Robert 
P.  Mayo,  outlining  a  plan  of  action, 
which  I  believe  will  give  greater  flexi- 
bility in  managing  the  Government's 
civilian  labor  force.  This,  in  turn,  should 
reduce  the  need  by  operating  officials  to 
resort  to  the  more  e.xpensive  contractor 
personnel  and  or  active  duty  military  to 
perform  work  normally  handled  effi- 
ciently over  the  years  by  Government 
personnel. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  objective  today  must 
be  the  most  effective  use  possible  of  our 
Government  work  force.  To  service  the 
public  efficiently  and  economically  and 
to  continue  a  strong  defense  posture,  we 
cannot  afford  to  limit  the  kinds  and 
types  of  available  labor  to  oui-  Federal 
agencies.  But,  this  Is  what  a  restricted 
Government  personnel  ceiling  can  do, 
and  has  done  in  the  past. 

The  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  follows: 

U.S.    HotrsE    OP    Representatives, 

SCBCOMMITTEE       ON       MANPOWER 

AND  Civn.  Service  op  the  Com- 
MiTTBE  ON  Post  Office  and  Cn'n. 
Service, 

Washington,  DC,  July  31. 1969. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Mayo, 
Director.  Bureau  o]  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Mayo:  I  applaud  the  action  of 
the  Congress  and  the  support  of  President 
Nixon  in  the  removal  of  the  legislative  con- 
trol over  the  Government  civilian  work  force. 
It  was  my  feeling  last  August  (1968)  at  the 
lime  of  the  passage  of  Section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968,  P.L.  90-364,  that  this  was  not  a  satis- 
factory or  realistic  approach  to  effective  man- 
power management  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

For  more  than  eight  years  this  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  concerned  at>out  the  effect 
of  manpower  ceiling  restrictions  upon  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  Government  op- 
erations. Too  often,  these  restrictions  have 
caused  E:ecutive  agencies  to  rely  upon  con- 
tractors, or  costly  overtime  schedules,  or  upon 
military  personnel  for  work  which  could  be 
done  more  effectively  or  at  less  cost  by  civil 
service   personnel   working   regular   hours. 

We  have  devoted  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  time  and  staff  resources  to  this  prob- 
lem. In  addition  to  hearings  and  less  formal 
meetings  with  the  heads  of  agencies  most 
directly  concerned  (Including,  of  course,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget),  we  have  conducted 
extensive  field  examinations  and  have  caused 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  investigate 
numerous  specific  conditions.  These  efforts 
have  resulted  In  correcting  some  of  the 
specific  cases  Identified  and  have  demon- 
strated not  only  to  this  Subcommittee  but 
also  to  other  principal  committees  of  the 
Congress  that  the  problem  is  general  and 
not  limited  to  a  few  Isolated  examples.  How- 
ever, I  personally  feel  that  actions  have  not 
actually  been  initiated  to  correct  underlying 
causes  of  this  general  condition. 

Time  and  again  we  have  noted  a  lack  of 
flexibility  In  the  overall  control  of  Govern- 
ment civilian  ceilings.  Ukewlse,  it  has  been 
quite  evident  that  there  has  been  an  inade- 
quate monitoring  of  contracts  for  personal 
services. 

During  the  past  year,  the  opportunities  for 
dealing  with  this  problem  effectively  have 
been  limited  by  the  special  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  Section  201.  However,  now  that  this 
statutory  restriction  has  been  removed  con- 
trols of  manpower  undoubtedly  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This 
provides  a  new  opportunity  to  examine  this 
basic  problem  and  to  take  the  initiative  in 
seeing  that  the  necessary  corrective  measures 
are  being  taken  or  planned,  such  as: 

Actions  to  streamline  the  flow  of  docu- 
ments to  assure  that  ceilings  are  adjusted 
soon  enough  to  permit  conversion  of  uneco- 
nomical contracts,  civilianlzation  of  opera- 
tions being  handled  by  military  personnel 
and  reduction  of  overtime.  We  would  ap- 
preciate receiving  a  copy  of  any  regulations 
issued  for  this  purpose. 

Initiatives  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
plans  to  take  In  collaboration  with  the  prin- 
cipal operating  agencies  to  Identify  causes 
of  delays  and  inflexibility  which  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  found  are  the  principal 


causes  of  failures  to  correct  this  problem.  We 
would  be  particularly  interested  In  any  pro- 
cedures designed  to  provide  necessary  man- 
FKJwer  authorizations  to  permit  prompt  con- 
versions as  soon  as  they  are  JusUfled. 

Plans  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  In 
the  principal  operating  agencies  for  Im- 
mediate identification  of  contracts  for  F>er- 
sonal  services,  which  have  been  started  or 
allowed  to  continue  although  they  are  sus- 
p>ected  or  known  to  be  more  costly  than  In- 
house  operations. 

Plans  for  controlling  the  use  of  contracts 
for  personnel  services,  military  personnel, 
and  overtime  so  they  do  not  continue  to  be 
convenient  escape  routes  from  the  restric- 
tions on  Government  civilian  manpower. 

Plans  in  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  for 
reviewing  personnel  celling  controls  where 
other  controls  are  already  in  existence.  I 
have  in  mind  activities  already  under  Indus- 
trial Funds. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Mayo,  I  believe  that  ef- 
fective manpower  management  entails  more 
than  the  Imposition  of  specific  controls  over 
only  one  of  several  sources  of  labor  for  the 
departments  and  agencies.  It  would  appear 
proper  and  timely  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  lead  the  way  for  the  departments 
and  agencies  to  reappraise  the  priorities  of 
their  missions,  to  look  for  overlap  and  du- 
plication of  efforts  and  to  ferret  out  inef- 
fective and  Inefficient  operating  techniques. 
This  approach  should  lead  to  more  effective 
utilization  of  our  Government's  labor  force, 
and  thereby  reduce  the  Government's  labor 
costs. 

The   Members   of  the   Subcommittee  and 
staff  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  to  get  a 
program  under  way. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  N.  Henderson, 

Chairman. 


EXPANDED  CONTACTS  BETWEEN 
SOVIETS  AND  AMERICANS  COULD 
HELP  EASE  TENSIONS 


(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.,! 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  the  signing 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  hopes  and  dreams  that  surrounded 
those  two  historic  events  have  yet  to  be 
realized  and  today  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  view  each  other  with  sus- 
picion and  mistrust.  This  is  no  more  true 
than  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  peoples  long  desired  by  the 
United  States  has  not  developed.  The 
Soviet  Union,  for  reasons  known  only  to 
Soviet  leaders,  has  been  reluctant  to 
either  open  its  doors  to  American  citizens 
or  to  permit  Soviet  citizens  to  engage  in 
meaningful  exchanges  with  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  People-to-people  con- 
tacts have  been  few  and  not  easy  to  ar- 
range. 

I  believe  that  more  contact,  more  in- 
teraction between  Soviet  and  American 
citizens  could  have  a  beneficial  affect  in 
helping  overcome  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings that  exist  between  the  two 
countries.  Such  contacts  could  help  ease 
some  of  the  tensions  that  exist  between 
the  two  countries.  And  if  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  lessened  we  may  well  help 
create  a  climate  In  which  meaningful 
discussions  on  the  several  issues  which 
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divide  us  could  take  place.  I  believe,  like 
President  Nixon,  that  the  age  of  con- 
frontation is  being  replaced  by  the  era 
of  negotiations.  The  Congress  can  help 
in  this  process. 

Recently  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  called  for  in- 
creased contacts  between  Soviet  and 
American  governmental  leaders  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  I  think  that  we  should 
take  him  at  his  word.  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  willing  to  expose  our  coimtrj' 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Soviet  citizen.  I 
believe  that  we  should  encourage  in- 
creased Russian  visits  to  this  coimtrj'. 
I  believe  that  we  should  take  pride  in 
the  working  democracy  that  we  have 
produced  in  this  counti-y-  I  believe  that 
•we  should  be  prepared  to  show  Soviet 
citizens  the  true  continuing  revolution 
In  process — the  eternal  quest  of  man 
for  the  blessings  of  Uberty  for  himself 
and  liis  posterity. 

This  America  of  ours  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary country — our  Government  is  not  an 
ordinary  Government — it  is  a  living,  vi- 
brant, enthusiastic,  changing  society  at- 
tempting to  find  the  solution  to  the  age- 
old  problem  of  creating  an  environment 
in  which  diverse  peoples  and  cultui'es 
can  live  secure  and  at  peace  with  one 
another. 

This  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve, 
but  we  are  solving  it.  It  will  take  dec- 
ades and  perhaps  even  a  century  before 
we  finally  reach  our  goal,  but  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  publicize  this  great 
experiment— the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  I  am  convinced  that  any- 
body who  experiences  even  part  of  this 
must  go  away  with  the  realization  that 
here  is  a  people  who  only  want  to  live 
in  peace  and  get  on  with  the  creation 
of  a  world  where  the  weak  are  secure 
and  the  peace  preserved. 

President  Jolin  F.  Kennedy,  in  speak- 
ing of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
once  said : 

So  let  us  begin  anew — remembering  on 
both  sides  that  civility  Is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  sincerity  Is  always  subject  to  proof. 
Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  should 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  with 
every  advantage  that  we  have.  And  the 
greatest  advantage  that  we  do  have — our 
greatest  strength— is  the  American  peo- 
ple who,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed, 
make  our  democracy  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  first  step.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
Soviet  Government  to  send  a  representa- 
tive group  from  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  study  the  working 
democracy  that  we  have  produced  in  this 
coimtry  and  to  observe  the  American 
people  as  they  really  are  and  not  as  they 
have  been  told  we  are. 

We  would  also  encourage  the  President 
to  arrange  a  series  of  visits  by  Soviet 
governmental  leaders,  students,  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  We  would  throw  open  our 
doors  to  them.  We  would  welcome  them 
as  friends.  We  would  welcome  them  as 
cosigners  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  as  participants  in  the  dream 
of  one  world  free  from  the  scourge  of 
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war.  We  would  hope  that  they  would 
reciprocate  by  extending  similar  invita- 
tions to  U.S.  governmental  leaders,  stu- 
dents and  private  citizens. 

Regardless  of  the  Soviet  reaction,  we 
would  be  offering  to  take  a  giant  step  to- 
ward better  understanding  which  could 
lead  to  that  day  in  the  future  when  in- 
ternational understanding  replaces  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  as  a  way  of  life — to 
that  day  when  all  mankind  is  able  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  liberty  for  himself 
and  his  posterity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  first  step  produces 
meaningful  results,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  two  countries  could  agree  to  ob- 
serve 1970  as  a  year  of  renewed  efforts  to 
make  the  United  Nations  into  the  instru- 
ment for  peace  and  cooperation  that  was 
envisioned  for  it  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

There  are  those  >pho  would  object  to  a 
program  such  as  I  have  outlined.  But  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  anew  the  quest 
for  peace.  If  it  fails  we  will  have  lost 
nothing.  Rather  we  will  have  gained.  For 
when  the  history  of  this  age  is  written, 
those  writing  it  will  say  "they  tried,"  We 
could  not  ask  for  a  more  fitting  judg- 
ment. 

VIETNAM  IS  NOT  OUR  FINEST  HOUR 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ments made  by  President  Nixon  on  his 
brief  visit  to  Vietnam  indicate  that  the 
basic  lesson  to  have  been  learned  from 
our  initial  and  continuing  involvement 
in  Vietnam  has  still  not  reached  the 
White  House.  President  Nixon  stated: 

I  think  history  will  record  that  this  may 
have  been  one  of  America's  finest  hours,  be- 
cause we  took  a  difficult  task  and  we  suc- 
ceeded. 

Succeeded  in  doing  what?  In  trjing 
to  bomb  a  coimtry  and  its  people  into 
submission?  In  creating  miUions  of  refu- 
gees? In  supporting  a  corrupt  militarj' 
junta?  Let  us  be  blunt  about  this.  The 
misguided  policy  of  this  President  and 
the  prior  Presidents  involved  in  this  war 
has  led  to  the  loss  of  about  40,000  Ameri- 
can lives.  And  by  continuing  our  present 
insane  policy  the  killing  will  continue. 
The  policy  is  simply  the  persistence  of 
national  pride  beyond  any  poUtical,  eco- 
nomic, or  moral  justification.  As  others 
have  said,  our  pride  be  damned. 

The  American  public  should  tell  the 
President  that  we  will  not  tolerate  an 
extension  of  the  kUling.  No,  not  even  for 
another  month.  Our  troops  should  be 
■withdrawn,  not  at  slow-paced  intervals 
which  will  keep  us  there  for  years,  but 
now  and  immediateli'. 

On  May  15  of  this  year  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  proposed  that  the 
President  call  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire. On  July  2,  I  wrote  to  the  President 
asking  that  he  endorse  that  proposal. 
This  past  week  I  received  the  response 
and  whether  by  intention  or  otherwise 
the  response  misses  the  point.  The  Presi- 
dent's staff  responded: 

A  ceasefire  is  a  sensitive  and  complex  ques- 
tion that  hopefully  will  be  addressed  to  an 
appropriate  time  in  the  Paris  talks. 


That  time  is  now.  Those  peace  talks 
have  been  going  on  since  May  1968,  and 
they  are  going  nowhere.  What  the  Presi- 
dent can  and  should  do  is  to  propose 
a  bilateral  immediate  cease-flre.  Let  it  be 
the  other  side  that  turns  it  down.  Who 
knows,  they  may  accept. 


AID  TO   BASIC   EDUCATION— A 
COMMITMENT  KEPT 

•  Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  am  heart- 
ened by  the  firm  support  for  education  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  sup- 
port was  clearly  evidenced  when  this 
body  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
education  appropriations  bill  restoring 
some  $900  million  to  authorize  programs 
of  the  highest  merit  and  urgency. 

This  action  by  the  House  is  not  a  re- 
lapse from  fiscal  responsibility.  Rather, 
it  is  striking  proof  that  priorities  are  be- 
ing considered  by  Members  who  tradi- 
tionally support  fiscal  restraint. 

For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that 
about  $9  billion  is  spent  each  year  on 
welfare  programs.  This  Is  several  times 
the  amoimt  appropriated  for  essential 
education  programs  at  the  elemental^ 
and  secondary  level.  If  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  show  commitment  to  basic 
education  for  the  disadvantaged  among 
us — those  same  disadvantaged  will  re- 
spond with  worthwhile,  productive,  in- 
dependent lives.  I  have  that  much  faith 
In  human  natuie  and  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  way  to  break  the 
povertv  cycle,  the  best  way  to  overcome 
malnutrition,  the  best  way  to  reduce  the 
welfare  burdens  over  the  long  run  is 
thiough  upgraded  education  for  the  vic- 
tims— better  basic  education,  vocational 
education,  higher  education. 

This  Congress,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has 
spoken  this  week :  To  the  extent  possible, 
in  spite  of  hea\-j'  burdens  in  Vietnam,  the 
crucial  education  programs  developed 
over  the  years  will  receive  top  priority  in 
1970. 

The  Congress  will  support  Public  Law 
874 — aid  to  federally  impacted  areas — 
the  ElementaiT  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act — aid  to  school  districts  for  help- 
ing the  disadvanUged— and  other 
worthwhile  programs. 

This  priority,  I  fervently  pray,  will 
help  provide  millions  of  Americans  with 
the  capacity  to  lead  successful,  produc- 
tive lives  in  the  years  ahead. 

Education  is  not  the  only  element  for 
success — there  must  be  available  jobs  in 
rural  areas,  and  there  must  be  credit  op- 
portunity for  the  deserving— but  educa- 
tion is  among  the  most  essential. 

The  Congress  has  initiated  a  pattern 
of  support  which  will  lead  to  dignity  and 
hope  for  those  millions  long  left  behind 
by  both  technology-  and  their  fellow  men. 


TRAGEDY  AT  CAMP  LEJEUNE,  N.C. 
(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  ^^^^  Hotise^for^  1 
minute  and 
remarks.) 


to   revise   and   extend   his 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  some 
reluctance  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  tragedy  that  oc- 
curred recently  at  Camp  Lejeime,  N.C., 
and  I  have  written  It  out  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  a  group  of  militant  goons, 
reputedly  led  by  Black  Panthers,  went 
on  a  rampage  with  the  slogan,  "Get  the 
Whlties."  I  am  informed  reliably  that 
they  were  armed  with  chains  and  other 
lethal  weapons.  The  result  was  that  one 
white  marine  was  killed  and  another  was 
so  badly  mauled  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  he  will  recover.  The  marine  who  was 
killed  was  a  constituent  of  mine.  He  was 
Cpl.  Edward  Bankston  of  Picayune,  Miss. 
Another  of  my  constituents,  Sgt.  Michael 
Vereker,  of  Blloxl,  Miss.,  was  badly 
beaten.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable 
number  of  other  marines  were  mauled 
and  severely  beaten.  The  fact  that  two 
of  these  marines  happen  to  be  my  con- 
stituents from  Mississippi  naturally  is 
of  great  concern  to  me.  However,  some  of 
thQ  more  fortunate  victims  of  this  totally 
uniuatified  and  intolerable  outrage  were 
from  other  sections  of  our  great  common 
country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  were 
from  the  great  State  of  New  York.  And, 
I  am  advised  by  our  esteemed  colleague. 
Congressman  Mario  Biacgi  of  New  York, 
that  two  of  his  friends,  who  had  served 
on  the  police  force  with  him  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  who  are  now  on  duty 
as  marines  at  Camp  Lejeune  rescued  the 
Mississippi  boy,  who  later  died.  Congress- 
man Biacgi,  who  is  no  racist,  has  made 
his  own  personal  investigation  and  is 
outraged  as  I  am  over  this  tragedy.  In 
fact,  the  New  York  Congressman  joined 
me  in  requesting  a  full  and  exhaustive 
congressional  Inquiry  in  this  totally 
fiendish  attack  on  patriotic  and  innocent 
victims. 

Both  Chairman  Rivers  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr..  have  as- 
sured me  that  the  matter  is  being  thor- 
oughly investigated;  and  that  some 
eight  of  the  guilty  parties  have  been  ar- 
rested and  incarcerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  this  is  not 
an  isolated  incident.  These  attacks  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  Several 
months  ago  three  young  Marine  officers 
from  the  U.S.  Marine  base  in  Quantico, 
on  the  streets  of  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion which  they  were  serving,  were  as- 
saulted, severely  beaten,  and  from  which 
beating  one  or  more  of  them  died.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  a  woman  from  Ohio, 
whose  £on  was  hospitalized  as  a  result 
of  wounds  received  in  Vietnam,  came  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  see  her  son.  She 
was  attacked  on  the  street  not  too  far 
from  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  She 
was  forced  into  a  waiting  automobile, 
driven  off  to  a  secluded  spot  where  she 
was  robbed  of  $102  and  brutally  raped 
by  six  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  long  have  these  mili- 
tant racial  groups  been  pampered  and  as 
a  result  the  chickens  are  coining  home  to 
roost.  If  a  patriotic  American,  serving 
his  country  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation,  cannot  be  safe  on  a  military  base 


from  felonious  assault  by  the  enemies 
within,  God  pity  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. As  one  Member  of  this  Congress, 
who  has  no  desire  to  fan  the  flames  of 
racial  discord,  I  do  not  propose  to  sit 
Idly  by  and  see  this  condition  continue. 
This  dastardly  episode  must  be  thorough- 
ly Investigated  and  the  guilty  parties 
fully  punished. 


MARINES  ASSAULTED  AT  CAMP 
LEJEUNE 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter) . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  CoLMER),  for  his  statement 
in  connection  with  the  incidents  at  Camp 
Lejeime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  telephone 
calls  and  telegrams  from  some  of  my 
constituents  who  are  members  of  a  Ma- 
rines Corps  Reserve  unit  that  is  currently 
training  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  I  visited 
and  inspected  that  military  installation 
on  July  23. 

The  inspection  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  members  of  this  particular  Re- 
serve unit  known  as  the  6th  Communi- 
cations Battalion  from  Port  Schuyler, 
N.Y.  expressed  concern  for  their  safety 
because  of  conditions  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

While  at  Camp  Lejeune.  I  spoke  to 
many  Reserves  and  Regular  marines,  to 
both  commissioned  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  reviewed  the  matter 
with  Maj.  Gen.  Michael  Ryan,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  2d  Marine  Divi- 
sion at  Camp  Lejeune,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Fred  Haynes,  legislative  chief  at  Marine 
Corps  Headquarters  in  the  Pentagon. 

My  conclusion  was  inescapable.  Yes, 
there  was  ample  reason  for  concern  at 
Camp  Lejeune.  I.  therefore,  recommend- 
ed as  an  immediate  measure  that  the  Re- 
serve unit  from  my  district  be  moved  to 
safer  quarters  away  from  a  section  of  the 
installation  that  was  obviously  a  trouble 
area.  The  morning  after  my  inspection 
tour.  General  Haynes  telephoned  my  of- 
fice to  inform  me  that  there  was  compli- 
ance with  my  recommendation.  He  re- 
ported that  the  Reserve  unit  was  moved 
to  an  area  very  close  to  base  headquar- 
ters. 

On  Sunday,  July  20,  3  days  before  my 
inspection  of  Camp  Lejeune,  15  Regular 
marines  were  assaulted  on  the  base  dur- 
ing an  apparent  outbreak  of  racial  vio- 
lence. Three  of  these  marines  were  seri- 
ously injured  and  required  hospitaliza- 
tion. One  of  them,  Cpl.  Edward  Bankston 
of  Picayune,  Miss.,  has  since  died.  This 
19-year-old  youth  was  so  savagely  beaten 
that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  had  to 
undergo  months  of  plastic  surgery  and 
treatment  for  the  restructuring  of  his 
face. 

Both  General  Ryan  and  General 
Haynes  informed  me  that  the  outbreak 
of  violence  on  July  20  at  Camp  Lejeune 
was  the  worst  ever  experienced  at  that 
installation.  But  they  also  acknowledged 
that  a  pattern  of  trouble  occasionally 
culminating  in  assaults  has  been  devel- 


oping at  Camp  Lejeime  for  some  months 
now. 

In  addition,  military  intelligence  offi- 
cers and  others  in  a  position  to  know 
what  is  happening  have  reported  that  a 
similar  pattern  of  trouble  has  been  de- 
veloping at  other  military  Installations 
here  and  abroad.  They  have  informed 
me  that  a  growing  number  of  disruptive 
activities  on  some  military  installations 
are  posing  a  serious  challenge  to  disci- 
pline and  authority. 

I  have  been  advised  that,  in  addition 
to  Camp  Lejeune,  some  of  the  military 
installations  burdened  by  this  problem 
within  recent  months  are  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C;  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.;  Fort  Lee,  Va.: 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga.:  Fort  Hood,  Tex.;  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.;  Fort  Dix,  N.J.;  Fort  Carson. 
Colo.;  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  Fort  Sheridan, 
HI.;  and  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

In  the  Army  alone,  some  measure  of 
the  disciplinary  and  morale  problem  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  last  year 
39.239  men  were  classified  as  deserters. 
That  is  the  equivalent  of  about  two  and 
a  half  infantry  divisions. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  5,000  young 
men  have  fled  to  Canada  to  avoid  the 
draft  and  more  than  200  servicemen  are 
known  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Sweden, 
either  to  avoid  a  continuance  of  militarj" 
duty  or  to  escape  disciplinary  action. 

In  regard  to  national  security,  I  do  not 
say  presently  that  the  problem  has 
reached  alarming  stages.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  is 
alarming  and  should  be  dealt  with  by 
this  body  at  this  time  as  a  matter  of 
national  interest.  The  signs  are  con- 
spicuous; there  is  sound  reason  for 
action. 

It  is  sad  but  accurate  to  say  at  this 
time  that  American  boys  are  not  only 
dying  on  foreign  soil,  but  their  lives  are 
also  obviously  being  jeopardized  need- 
lessly right  within  the  confines  of  some 
of  our  own  military  installations.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient  reason  alone 
for  objective  procedure. 

In  that  regard,  I  offer  a  resolution  for 
the  creation  of  a  select  committee  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  inquiry  of  all  aspects  of 
crime  and  disorder  on  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations. Such  a  committee  would 
compile  findings  and  recommend  fair 
and  equitable  procedures  for  correcting 
the  problems  that  now  exist. 

It  would  purely  and  simply  deal  with 
the  disruptive,  illegal,  and  violent  acts 
that  have  taken  place  on  some  of  our 
military  installations  and  strive  for  the 
means  of  alleviating  the  problems  within 
the  laws  of  our  land. 

I  ask  that  you  give  this  resolution 
your  most  serious  consideration. 


RACISM 

I  Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hor- 
rified to  learn  of  the  brutality  that  had 
occurred  at  Camp  Lejeime,  and  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  Mississippi  and 
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from  New  York  in  deploring  that  sort  of 
vicious  attack  by  one  human  being  on 
another. 

I  was  interested,  too,  in  learning  of 
the  resolution  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  introduced.  I  would  hope  that 
this  Congress  would  take  its  obligations 
to  examine  the  causes  of  racial  animos- 
ity and  hatred  in  this  country  seriously 
and  I  hope  that  if  and  when  we  do  so,  we 
do  an  even-handed  job  and  we  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  We  must  not  stop 
with  examining  racist  attacks  by  the  rel- 
atively recently  organized  black  racist 
organizations,  without  also  examining 
racist  attacks  extending  over  more  than 
a  half  century  for  which  white  racist 
organizations  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
are  responsible  in  many  States  of  this 
country,  including  the  State  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  Only  by  looking  at  all  aspects 
of  tills  problem  will  we  learn  anything 
and  maike  any  useful  contribution  to 
public  understanding. 


RESOLUTION  ENCOURAGING  BUSI- 
NESSES TO  DISPLAY  AMERICAN 
FLAG 

<Mt.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents  who  lost  a  son  In 
■Vietnam  wrote  to  me  suggesting  that 
American  companies  having  contracts 
with  the  Government  should  fly  the 
American  flag  at  their  place  of  business 
to  indicate  respect  for  the  America:^  men 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
countiy. 

I  considered  the  suggestion  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  today  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  encomaging  American  busi- 
nesses which  have  contracts  with  the 
Government  to  display  the  flag  at  a  suit- 
able site  on  their  company  premises. 

The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  our  Nation.  It 
stands  for  this  country's  ideals  of  achiev- 
ing liberty,  equality,  human  dignity,  jus- 
tice for  all  our  citizens,  and  insuring  their 
protection  from  any  foreign  adversary. 
The  flag  is  a  sjonbol  of  our  common  his- 
toi-y  and  of  oui-  unity  as  one  people. 

The  flag  also  stands  for  the  commit- 
ments of  our  Government — to  education, 
to  civil  rights,  to  health  research,  to  the 
eradication  of  poverty,  to  space  explora- 
tion, to  the  protection  of  our  allies. 

The  flag  is  not  a  symbol  of  aggression 
or  tyranny  or  thirst  for  power.  Has  any 
government  in  history  done  more  for  its 
people,  been  less  of  an  oppressor  of  its 
own  citizens,  or  been  more  concerned 
with  helping  other  nations? 

Businesses  with  Government  conti'acts 
should  be  proud  to  Indicate  their  partici- 
pation in  the  tasks  of  our  Government 
and  in  fiuthering  the  ideals  of  our  Na- 
tion by  displaying  the  U.S.  flag. 

They  should  also  take  pride  In  thereby 
associating  themselves  with  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  under  the  flag  for  our  country.  At 
this  time  especially,  displaying  the  flag 
would  proclaim  a  unity  with  our  service- 


men who  have  died  and  are  dying  now 
in  Vietnam. 

Displaying  the  flag  would  say  to  all 
that  a  business'  goals  are  not  simply 
profit  or  economic  power,  but  that  a 
broader  vision  guides  its  efforts,  that  it 
is  engaged  in  implementing  the  ideals 
and  tasks  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  symbolism. 
People  are  commonly  using  signs,  pins, 
symbolic  actions,  and  so  forth  for  com- 
munication. The  flag  is  a  universally  rec- 
ognized symbol  of  our  country— which 
we  became  aware  of  once  again  so  dra- 
matically last  week  when  our  astronauts 
placed  our  flag  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon.  And  how  fittingly  it  symbolizes  the 
ideals  of  our  Nation.  The  red  and  white 
stripes  have  signified  liberty  since  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Nation;  and,  as 
John  Quincy  Adams  once  noted,  the 
stars  in  the  blue  field  signify  our  dedica- 
tion to  peace — a  fitting  banner  to  im- 
plant upon  the  moon,  but  no  less  appro- 
priate to  keep  before  us  here  on  earth. 

It  is  important  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can to  associate  himself  with  this  symbol 
of  our  country.  For  If  only  the  extremists 
display  the  flag — those  who  would  have 
us  use  nuclear  weapons  at  the  least 
provocation,  those  who  want  more  and 
more  of  the  Federal  budget  spent  on 
weapons  systems  and  none  on  education 
and  social  programs,  those  who  claim 
that  all  civil  rights  legislation  is  Com- 
munist inspired,  then  the  flag  will  lose 
its  value  as  a  symbol  of  American  ideals. 

Businesses  with  Government  contracts 
can  help  set  an  example  for  our  people. 
P^irthermore,  they  often  have  better  fa- 
cilities than  familj-  homes  for  displaying 
the  flag.  A  business  can  help  express  the 
true  feelings  of  its  employees,  many  of 
whom  would  like  to  display  the  flag  but 
have  no  appropriate  setting  where  they 
live.  In  fact,  if  any  business  or  corpora- 
tion under  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment were  slow  to  take  up  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Congress  which  my 
resolution  proposes,  I  am  sure  that  there 
would  be  employees  who  would  take  the 
initiative  of  urging  their  employer  to  ex- 
hibit the  flag  at  their  place  of  work. 

The  American  companies  whose  work 
for  the  Government  in  manufacturing  or 
research  and  development  comprises  a 
major  part  of  their  annual  business 
should  be  proud  to  indicate  their  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  for  which  this 
country  stands,  their  dedication  to  the 
tasks  with  which  our  Government  is  in- 
volved, and  their  desire  to  express  a 
common  unity  with  other  Americans. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  would 
make  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  they 
should  do  this  by  displaying  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  during  each  day  at  an 
appropriate  place  at  the  site  or  sites  of 
their  business. 


ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND  FACES 
AND  WELCOMES  NEW  CHAL- 
LENGES IN  ITS  "SECOND  GENERA- 
TION" 

<  Mr.  FL"YNT  asked  and  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
1.  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
Washington.  DC,  will  celebrate  its 
seventh  anniversary. 

This  organization  is  headed  by  an  out- 
standing leader,  a  great  soldier,  a  dedi- 
cated citizen,  a  man  who  is  respected  by 
all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him.  Gen.  Ferdinand  J.  Chesarek  is 
a  public  servant  of  the  highest  order.  His 
greatest  desire  is  to  serve  his  country 
and  sustain  and  protect  and  pro\ide  for 
om-  soldiers  wherever  they  are  stationed. 
It  is  my  personal  privilege  and  I  am  sure 
the  privilege  of  my  colleagues  to  salute 
Gen.  Ferdinand  J.  Chesarek  and  his  as- 
sociates at  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand on  this,  their  seventh  birthday. 
Personally,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Na- 
tion, I  wish  General  Chesarek  a  long  and 
continually  successful  life. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  "Army  Materiel  Command 
Faces  and  Welcomes  New  Challenges  in 
Its  Second  Generation'  " : 
Army  Matfriel  Command  Paces  and  Wel- 
comes New  Challenges  in  Its  "Second 
Generation" 

Tenning  the  Army  Materiel  Command's 
support  of  tlie  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  "an 
event  that  will  stand  tall  In  military  his- 
tory," General  F.  J.  Chesarek.  Commander  of 
the  Army's  huge  supply  organization,  today 
challenged  iU  more  than  177.000  mllltarj' 
and  civilian  personnel  to  "consolidate  our 
experience,  refine  our  procedures,  and  develop 
new  methodologies  for  the  difficult  tasks 
which  lie  ahead." 

In  a  message  disseminated  to  AMC's  180 
installations  and  activities  throughout  the 
United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  its  seventh 
anniversary.  General  Chesarek  pledged  the 
Command  "to  prove  through  performance 
that  it  is  the  master  of  the  sciences  of  re- 
search, development,  procurement,  distribu- 
tion and  maintenance." 

General  Chesarek's  declaration  that  "the 
second  generation  of  AMC  will  be  tough, 
professional,  confident  and  alert  '  coincided 
with  a  message  to  AMC  personnel  from  Gen- 
eral W.  C.  Westmoreland,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  In  which  he  expressed  confidence 
that  AMC's  future  accomplishments  "will 
fully  measure  up  to  its  established  reputa- 
tion." 

Commenilug  upon  AMC's  past  record.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  said : 

"In  the  difficult  task  of  combining  the 
most  recent  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopments with  present  and  futtu-e  needs 
of  the  Army,  you  are  ensuring  that  our  sol- 
diers are  the  best  equipped  in  the  world 
While  accomplishing  this  tremendous  under- 
taking, you  have  reduced  the  number  of 
project  managers  and  made  f)osslble  a  higher 
level  of  responsiveness  to  requirements  from 
the  field.  In  addition,  through  yotu-  Inte- 
grated Logistic  Support  Planning,  we  are 
assured  that  necessary  logistical  support  and 
instructions  are  available  when  new  weapons 
systems  are  sent  to  the  field." 

An  Initial  step  in  streamlining  AMC's  or- 
ganization and  improving  Its  effective  opera- 
tion in  support  of  the  Army  In  the  field  was 
taken  In  May  of  this  year  with  a  reaUgnment 
of  the  Command's  Washington.  DC.  Head- 
quarters. The  realignment  involved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Deputy  Commanding  Gen- 
eral for  Materiel  Acquisition,  who  will  center 
his  attention  on  the  industrial  base,  and  a 
Deputy  Commanding  General  for  Logistics 
Support,  who  will  focus  upon  supporting  the 
Army  In  the  field.  These  deputies  were  named 
m  addlUon  to  the  existing  principal  Deputy 
Commanding  General,  the  CD's  chief  asslst- 
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ant  Emd  resource  manager,  and  already  estab- 
lished Deputy  for  Laboratories.  Simultane- 
ously the  previous  total  of  67  project  man- 
agers was  reduced  to  49  by  the  elimination 
of  10,  whose  functions  are  being  assigned  to 
major  subordinate  commanders,  and  by 
combining  eight  with  other  project  manager 
officers. 

Under  these  realignments,  the  AMC  Com- 
mander's span  of  control  will  be  reduced 
about  60  percent.  Instead  of  the  190  com- 
mands, agencies,  or  individuals  reporting 
directly  to  the  Command  Group,  there  will 
be  only  78. 

Efforts  also  axe  underway  to  secure  suit- 
able office  space  to  consolidate  the  AMC 
headquarters,  now  scattered  In  five  govern- 
ment-owned facilities  and  four  commercial 
office  buildings,  at  a  single  site  In  Northern 
Virginia  within  a  10-mlle  radius  of  the 
Pentagon.  Target  date  for  the  move  Is  the 
Pall  of   1971. 

Specific  actions  taken  by  AMC  during  the 
past  twelve  months  to  support  U.S.  forces 
In  Vietnam  and  to  Increase  the  over-all 
readiness  of  the  Army  in  the  field  ranged 
from  advances  In  support  techniques  to  the 
development  and  introduction  of  new  or  Im- 
proved items  of  weapons  and  equipment. 

Th^  following  are  typical  of  AMC  actions 
over  tlife  past  year  designed  primarily  to 
contribute  to  the  Increase  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  and  allied  combat  forces  in  Vietnam: 

AMC  established  VLAPA  (Vietnam  Labora- 
tory Assistance  Program,  Army)  to  provide 
quick  reaction,  in-country,  scientific  and  en- 
gineering assistance  to  U.S.  Army  forces  In 
Vietnam.  Under  VLAPA.  AMC  laboratory  rep- 
resentatives in  Vietnam  are  allowed  to  levy 
their  parent  laboratories  for  quick  engineer- 
ing solutions  to  problems  they  encounter  In 
the  field.  Some  of  the  requests  fulfilled  or 
being  worked  on  under  the  program  Include 
the  aircraft  crash  position  locator,  paragUd- 
er  evaluation,  combustible  cartridge  support, 
and  new  packages  for  water  purification 
tablets. 

The  newly-developed  M551  armored  recon- 
naissance airborne  assault  vehicle,  the  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  was  initially  deployed  to  Viet- 
nam and  committed  to  combat  in  February. 
According  to  field  commanders,  the  weapon 
system  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  firepower  and  mobility  of  using  unite. 
As  a  result  of  an  AMC  development  proj- 
ect the  Ml  1 3  armored  personnel  carrier  was 
equipped  to  perform  as  an  assault  bridge. 
Bridging  equipment  consists  of  the  launcher 
and  the  bridge  itself — a  modified  box  form- 
ing two  treadway  sections  folded  at  the  cen- 
ter for  carry.  Twenty-four  units  have  been 
shipped  to  Vietnam  for  operational  evalu- 
ation. 

Under  AMC  direction  Combat  Evaluation 
Tests  of  five  Vulcan  Air  Defense  Weajjon 
Systems  were  conducted  in  Vietnam.  During 
the  tests  the  systems  were  credited  with  stop- 
ping and  destroying  two  ambushes  and  in- 
flicting heavy  enemy  casualties  in  their 
ground  suppwrt  role. 

AMC  accelerated  development  of  a  420- 
gallon-per-hour  lightweight  water  purifica- 
tion unit  for  use  in  Vietnam,  which  was 
shipped  to  Vietnam  for  support  of  battalion- 
size  mobile  forces. 

AMC  continued  to  emphasize  its  program 
to  obtain  civilian  employee  volunteers  for 
overseas  assignments  in  support  of  users  of 
Army  materiel.  As  of  July  of  this  year,  ap- 
proximately 500  AMC  personnel  were  In  a 
"ready"  position  to  provide  quick  reaction 
assistance  when  requested  by  commanders  in 
Vietnam  and  other  overseas  areas. 

In  the  field  of  aircraft  development,  main- 
tenance and  armament.  AMC  made  numer- 
ous advances  which  will  directly  enhance  the 
Army's  combat  effectiveness: 

A  new  armament  subsystem  (XM35)  was 
developed  for  the  recently-deployed  AH-IG 
Hueycobra  helicopter.  It  consists  of  a  20mm 


six-barrel  gun  mounted  on  the  left  wing  in- 
board station  of  the  aircraft  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion. The  gun  Is  capable  of  firing  760  rounds 
per  minute.  Later  In  1969  a  new  armament 
subsystem  XM59,  caliber  0.50  machine  gun. 
pintle  mounted.  Is  expected  to  become  avail- 
able for  use  on  the  UH-ID  or  H  helicopter. 
Also  In  final  stages  of  development  is  the 
new  CH-54B  heavy  lift  helicopter.  This  hell- 
copter  is  an  improved  version  of  the  CH-54A. 
which  has  proved  its  yalue  In  Vietnam  by 
recovering  downed  aircraft  worth  more  than 
the  total  system  cost.  The  CH-54B  has 
greater  safety  and  better  maintainability 
than  its  predecessor  and  can  lift  a  heavier 
payload. 

Pre-production  models  of  the  newest  ver- 
sion of  the  OV-1  Mohawk  surveillance  air- 
craft, the  OV-ID.  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Army  for  testing.  Improvements  over  earlier 
models  include  Interchangeable  Infrared  and 
side  looking  airborne  radar  surveillance  sys- 
tems. Increased  engine  power  and  Installation 
of  an  Inertlal  guidance  system. 

Turbine  aircraft  engine  overhaul  and  re- 
pair production  at  the  Army  Aeronautical 
Depot  Maintenance  Center  Increased  by  37 '"o 
during  the  past  year,  compared  with  nsc£il 
1968.  Production  has  climbed  to  an  output 
of  more  than  600  engines  per  month  from  a 
beginning  figure  of  19  engines  In  1962. 

Currently  under  development  is  a  50,000- 
pound  capacity  airdrop  system  for  the  C-5 
aircraft,  which  will  be  able  to  airdrop  four 
such  loads.  A  new  135-foot  parachute  for 
use  in  the  system  has  completed  engineering 
design  tests. 

Advances  also  were  made  in  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  deployment  of  mis- 
siles and  other  weapons: 

Engineering  development  was  completed 
In  what  may  be  considered  the  most  im- 
portant breaikthrough  in  mechanical  time 
fuzes  for  artillery  since  World  War  II.  The 
new  fuze,  which  will  undergo  extensive  field 
tests  soon,  features  greater  accuracy,  greater 
coverage  of  optional  time  settings,  universal 
a'--)llcatlon  to  all  artillery  calit)ers,  improved 
decisive  setting  action  and  Improved  sealing 
against  moisture  and  temperature  environ- 
ments. 

Lance,  the  Army's  newest  battlefield  ar- 
tillery missile,  now  in  engineering  develop- 
ment, successfully  completed  a  series  of  crit- 
ical environmental  flight  tests.  Lance  is 
capable  of  carrying  either  a  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional warhead  and  is  the  first  Army 
missile  to  use  pre-packaged  storable  liquid 
propellants. 

A  confirmatory  test  of  the  20inm  Vehicle 
Rapid  Pire  Weapons  System  for  the  M114A- 
lEl  Command  and  Reconnaissance  Vehicle 
was  completed  in  Europe.  The  new  vehicle 
gives  scout  and  reconnaissance  personnel 
added  firepower. 

Vigorous  flight  tests  against  both  moving 
and  stationary  targets  were  conducted  with 
the  shoulder-flred  Dragon  antitank  missile 
system.  In  addition  to  its  antitank  capability, 
the  Dragon  can  provide  assault  fire  against 
such  hard-f>olnt  targets  as  weapon  emplace- 
ments and  field  fortifications. 

Units  of  the  new  Self-Propelled  Hawk  mis- 
sile were  shipped  to  Europe  in  preparation 
for  Issue  to  troops.  The  low-altitude,  all- 
weather  Hawk  system  was  developed  to  pro- 
vide a  highly  mobile  air  defense  capability 
in  foi-ward  areas.  The  launcher  tows  neces- 
sary radar  and  equipment  for  system  opera- 
tions. 

AMC  continued  to  progress  in  its  continu- 
ing programs  to  meet  the  Army's  immediate 
and  long-range  requirements  for  new  and 
improved  vehicles: 

The  United  States/Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  Main  Battle  Tank  Program  is 
utilizing  six  research  and  development  pilot 
models  in  component  tests  ranging  from  a 
6,000-mile  National  Waterlift  suspension  test 
run  to  main  weapon  fire  control  testing  and 


missile  firing  tests.  Six  additional  second 
generation  prototyi>es  are  under  fabrication, 
incorporating  lessons  learned  during  early 
component  testing. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  develop- 
ment and  production  of  18,000  new  cargo 
vehicles — the  XM705,  1 14 -ton  truck — over  a 
three-year  period.  The  V8-powered  XM705 
will  be  a  general  purpose  companion  vehicle 
to  the  l'^-ton,  high  mobility  Gama  Goat. 
The  six-wheeled  Gama  Goat  is  in  the  early 
production  stages  and  is  expected  to  be  is- 
sued to  front-line  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
units  in  the  Spring  of  1970. 

A  new  model  '4 -ton  truck  incorporating 
many  new  design  features  to  Increase  the 
vehicles'  operational  safety,  reliability  and 
durability  has  been  approved  for  production. 
The  improved  model  features  a  new  rear  sus- 
pension system,  "Deep-dish"  steering  wheel, 
"lube-for-llfe"  svispension  and  steering 
Joints,  and  improved  lighting  on  front  and 
rear.  Designated  the  M151A2,  it  replaces  the 
Al  model  in  the  military  vehicular  fleet. 

A  program  of  rebuild  and  retrofit  of 
M48A1  tanks  to  the  M48A3  improved  con- 
figuration for  use  in  Vietnam  was  completed 
in  FY  1969.  Major  improvements  include  a 
diesel  engine  to  increase  cruising  range  and 
a  Xenon  searchlight  and  an  infrared  fire  con- 
trol sighting  device  to  improve  night  fighting 
capability. 

Assembly-line  output  of  the  new  M656, 
8x8,  5-ton  truck  started  during  FY  1969.  The 
M656,  newly  added  to  the  Army's  general 
purpose  fleet  of  tactical  vehicles,  has  been 
selected  to  support  the  surface-to-surface 
Pershing  missile  system. 

Approval  is  expected  soon  of  the  contract 
definition  phase  of  the  Armored  Reconnais- 
sance Scout  Vehicle  (XM800).  The  concept 
formulation  phase  was  completed  during 
Fiscal  1969.  The  small,  lightweight,  lightly 
armored,  highly  mobile  XM800  will  replace 
the  M114A1  in  the  Army  inventory. 

The  Mechanized  Infantry  Combat  Vehicle 
(MICV)  is  expected  to  enter  the  contract 
definition  phase  later  this  year  The  MICV 
is  to  be  lightly  armored,  with  protected  cross- 
country mobility.  It  will  have  a  firepower 
capability  to  support  the  mechanized  infan- 
try squad. 

The  Mobile  Floating  Assault  Bridge/Perry, 
a  versatile  amphibious  vehicle,  has  been 
tested  in  Europe  by  Seventh  Army  troops. 
In  the  Ohio  River  test,  a  six-unit  ferry  suc- 
cessfully transported  vehicles  with  a  total 
weight  of  118'i  tons. 

The  following  actions  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  past  year  indicate  the  wide  range 
of  activities  through  which  AMC  Is  contrib- 
uting to  the  world-wide  logistical  support  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces: 

Expansion  of  Project  ARMS  (Army  Master 
Delta  Pile  Reader  Microfilm  System),  which 
involves  transmittal  of  supply  management 
data  via  microfilm  to  the  Army  in  the  field, 
has  raised  to  1,100  the  number  of  microflam 
readers  in  use  in  the  program.  Iliese  readers 
are  located  within  Regular  Army  units 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  National 
Guard  units.  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups,  and  friendly  foreign  governments. 
Many  advantages  are  accruing  to  the  US. 
Government  through  providing  supply  man- 
agement data  to  potential  customers. 

A  new  electronic  data  converter  system 
(Data  Converter,  Coordinated  Air  Defense 
System,  AN/GSA-77)  has  been  developyed  to 
integrate  Nike  Hercules  and  Hawk  missile 
batteries  into  Air  Defense  Control  and  Coor- 
dination Centers.  The  system  represents  the 
first  application  of  micro-electronic  technol- 
ogy to  this  type  of  equipment. 

AMC  played  an  important  pan  in  regard 
to  procurement  of  units  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  standard  family  of  electric  power 
generator  sets.  The  Army  has  been  desig- 
nated executive  agent  for  fielding  the  sets. 
AMC,  through  coordination  with  the  other 
military  services  and  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
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reduced  the  number  of  standard  engine  gen- 
erator sets  from  69  to  46  during  FY  1969. 

Sjjeclflc  Improvements  in  overhaul  meth- 
ods Including  installation  of  electro-^atic 
paint  spray  equipment  and  standardization 
of  the  metal  cleaning  process,  produced  sav- 
ings of  more  than  $1.25  million  during  FY 

1969. 

As  of  the  end  of  FY  1969,  AMC  was  man- 
aging 16  coproductlon  projects  with  six  for- 
eign countries  and  NATO.  Through  these 
projects,  which  cover  15  different  items  of 
military  hardware,  some  $500  million  will  be 
spent  in  the  United  States. 

Under  Project  SWAP,  early  this  month 
battalion-sized  "packages"  of  improved 
Pershing  Missile  equipment,  known  as 
Pershing  1-A  were  loaded  aboard  the  GTS 
Admiral  William  M.  Callaghan  at  Port  Ca- 
naveral, Florida  for  delivery  to  Bremerhaven, 
West  Germany.  On  arrival,  it  will  be  "swap- 
ped" for  the  ground  support  equipment  of 
present  US.  Army  Pershing  Missile  units. 
The  most  apparent  difference  in  the  system 
is  a  change  from  track-laying  vehicles  to  a 
new  wheeled  version.  Other  improvements  in- 
clude a  computerized  countdown  and  firing 
system,  a  fault  Isolation  capability,  expanded 
communication.,  a  faster  rate  of  fire  and 
greater  reliability.  When  SWAP  is  completed 
the  U.S.  Pershing  battalions  will  have  been 
fully  updated  with  modern,  fast  reacting 
ground  support  equipment. 

During  the  past  vear,  AMC  continued  to 
win  more  than  its  share  of  formal  awards 
and  commendations   for  its  performance  in 

all  areas:  _^„„  ^ 

The  Command  won  the  PY  1968  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Award  of  Honor  for  the 
best  safety  program  in  worldwide  competi- 
tion with  other  major  commands  It  was  the 
third  consecutive  time,  and  the  fourth  m 
six  years,  that  AMC  has  been  so  honored. 
In  addition,  the  National  Safety  Council  rec- 
ognized AMC's  safetv  achievements  during 
FY  1968  with  the  NSC  Award  of  Honor.  It 
was   the   fifth   such   award    in   six   years. 

Two  films  produced  by  the  Army  Pictorial 
Center  (R&D  Film  Reports  :r34,  "Seeing 
the  Unseeable"  and  C35,  "Fluerlcs— Think- 
ing with  Air")  were  awarded  top  honors, 
"The  Golden  Rocket  Award,"  in  the  Popular 
Science  Film  Category,  at  the  16th  Annual 
International  Electronics.  Nuclear  and  Tele- 
communications Congress,  Rome,  Italy. 

Industrial  Management  Society  film  awards 
were  won  again  by  AMC  in  open  competition 
with  films  entered  by  the  nation's  leading 
industrial  firms.  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command 
won  first  place  for  its  value  engineering 
film,  "Value  Management".  In  the  methods 
improvement  category,  Sharpe  Army  Depot 
won  first  place  for  its  film,  "CONEX  Portable 
Warehouse,"  and  Frankford  Arsenal  (U.S. 
Army  Munitions  Command)  won  a  second 
place  award  for  the  film,  "Work  Simplifica- 
tion Project  321." 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 


(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  disturbed  over  the 
actions  taken  by  Mr.  John  Shaffer, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  in  unilaterally  canceling 
the  dues  deduction  agreement  with  the 
professional  Air  ControUer  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  of  an  air  traffic 
controller  is  not  under  the  most  ideal 
conditions  an  easy  one.  Under  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  many  of  the  airports 
of  our  Nation,  it  is  an  onerous  under- 
taking.  Those   conditions   have   caused 


considerable  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  have  devoted  many  years  of 
their  life  to  ser\'ing  the  Government  and 
the  traveling  public, 

I  do  not  question  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Shaffer  to  take  action  on  an  individual 
basis  against  persons  who  have  acted  m 
flagrant  disregard  of  Federal  law  or  Fed- 
eral personnel  policies,  but  I  question  the 
wisdom  most  seriously  of  a  man  who 
would  take  action  against  an  entire  body 
of  many  because  of  alleged  wrongdoings 
of  a  fractional  percentage;  I  might  add, 
a  most  insignificant  fractional  percentage 
of  the  total  of  the  organization.  I  am 
afraid  the  action  of  Mr.  Shaffer  reflects 
the  lack  of  adequate  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  personnel  problems,  and  unless 
he  learns  very  quickly,  the  Nation  will 
reap  a  whirlwind  of  disastrous  portions 
because  of  his  almost  naive  approach  to 
the  handling  of  relations  with  the  men 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

To  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  men 
themselves,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  petition 
presented  by  a  group  of  175  control  per- 
sonnel in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers the  years  of  service  represented  and 
the  grade  levels  represented  by  the 
signers  of  the  petition.  I  would  say  the 
two  points  focus  most  directly  upon  the 
thorough  qualifications  of  the  men  for 
the  job  they  hold  and  their  dedication 
to  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  petition   and   the  names  of  the 

signers  follow : 

July  22,  1969. 

Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  petition  which  was  presented  to 
Mr.  John  Shaffer,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  on  July  18, 
1969,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area. 

Because  we  have  been  Informed  by  vari- 
ous sources  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
current  air  traffic  crisis  facing  the  United 
States,  we  believe  that  you  would  want  to  be 
apprised  of  this  petition.  Any  assistance  and 
action  toward  accomplishing  its  purpose  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

This  petition  was  endorsed,  independent 
of  any  organization,  by  175  control  person- 
nel in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  We  feel 
implementation  of  its  recommendations 
would  contribute  significantly  to  serving  -ae 
best  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration's  purported 
purpose:   safe  travel  by  aircraft. 

If  you  are  so  disposed,  we  earnestly  solicit 
your  "aid  in  helping  us  provide  the  safe  serv- 
ice the  public  deserves.  May  we  assure  you. 
Congressman  Moss,  that  our  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  correction  of  the  present  and 
increasingly  pathetic  crisis,  be/ore  an  air 
tragedy  occurs.  Is  sincere,  genuine,  and 
urgent. 

Thank  you. 


Petttion 
To  John  Shaffer,  Administrator,  FAA. 
From  the  undersigned. 
Subject  petition. 
Date  July  18,  1969. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  control  personnel  of 
the  control  facilities  located  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  adjacent  areas  respectfully  pre- 
sent this  peUtlon  for  action  by  the  respon- 
sible authorities. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarification,  be  it 
known  and  thoroughly  understood  that  this 
petition  is  not  derived  from  the  desires  of 


any  organization;  rather,  it  Is  an  expreeslon 
of  the  individual  controllers  who  have 
chosen  to  endorse  It. 

RecenUy.  many  controllers  throughout  the 
United  Sta'tes  have,  by  various  means,  con- 
veyed their  personal  dissatisfaction  with  the 
condiUons  prevailing  in  their  profession. 
This  discontent  extends  to— and  beyond 
conslderaUon  of  remuneration,  retirement 
age  etc  The  simple  point  has  emerged :  con- 
trollers are  not  tranquil  and  contented  in 
their  working  environment. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion would  Uke  to  know  why  this  condition 
exists  The  signers  of  this  petition  cannot 
purport  to  represent  all  controllers,  but  they 
do  consider  their  views  as  representative  of 
many  personnel  in  other  facilities. 

As  virtually  all  conscientious  controllers 
in  high-density  facilities  would  agree,  and 
as  all  persons  in  lesser-density  facilities— 
at  least  those  with  a  modicum  of  five-year 
foresight  should  agree— the  air  traffic  control 
system  has  reached  a  point  of  near  chaos 
under  saturation  traffic  conditions. 

Why  has  this  situation  occurred?  Certainly, 
controllers  are  dedicated,  hard-working  in- 
dividuals: thev  maximize  the  aids  allocated 
to  them:  the  fault  is  not  solely  theirs.  Con- 
trollers are  professionals  dedicated  to  the 
prevention  of  aircraft  collisions  and  the  cor- 
respondent preservation  of  human  life. 
Should  the  controllers  fall  in  this  task,  how- 
ever, the  burden  of  responsibility  must  be 
equally  borne  by  a  management  which  has 
provided  very  few  qualified  controllers,  in- 
sufficient and  sporadic  training,  subst.ind.ird 
equipment,  inadequate  procedures,  and 
bureaucratized,  unresponsive  attitudes  to 
bona  fide  controller  needs. 

The  recent  discontent  ruantfested  by  con- 
trollers concerning  this  situation  has  re- 
sulted in  a  continuing  Investigation  and 
harassment  of  the  very  persons  directly  re- 
sponsible for  safe  travel  by  aircraft— the 
controllers  We,  as  controllers,  protest  this 
action  and  request  that  the  inquiry  be  di- 
rected into  the  long-range  area  where  the 
ultimate  bottlenecks  to  tafe  and  orderly 
aircraft  movement  lie,  i.e.,  in  the  area  of 
management. 

We  desire  that  the  present  inquiry  con- 
cerning controller  actions  during  the  month 
of  June,  1969,  be  redirected  Into  this  area 
under  the  proceeding  guidelines: 

1.  All  management  personnel  be  Investi- 
gated for  possible  mismanagement  and  in- 
competence. 

2.  The  inquiry  be  impromptu  and  not  an- 
nounced. 

3  Special  emphasis  be  placed  on  those 
facility  officers  who  have  held  their  positions 
more  than  ten  years,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  erect  massive  substructures  based  on  semi- 
patronage. 

This  request  is  based  on  the  following 
premises : 

1.  Controllers  must  meet  their  Job-require- 
ments, but  mana.gement  has  a  reciprocal  re- 
sponsiblUty  to  furnish  an  adequate  environ- 
ment in  which  to  accomplish  these  ends 

2  Management  will  attempt  to  defend  the 
system  thev  have  built,  however  inadequate 
it  may  be,  and  this  situation  must  be  t.^ken 
into  account. 

Denial  of  this  request  will  only  worsen  the 
present  situation  and  further  complicate 
future  progress.  This  petition  constitutes  a 
desire  for  understanding,  a  plea  for  some 
semblance  of  raUonal  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Administration,  and 
an  effort  to  establish  c«ler  in  present  and 
ptendlng  chaos. 

San  Francisco  Area  Controllers. 
(Signatories  ) 

(Note.— This  petiUon  was  endorsed  by  175 
Control  Personnel  from  the  Oakland 
A.R.T.C.C.  Bay  TRACON,  and  San  Francisco 
Tower.) 
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(Signature,  current  OS.  grade,  and  length 
of  Poderal   service) 

Richard  L.  Usaon,  12,  10  yean. 

Hersey  Wright.  12.  9  years. 

Richard  H  Holzhauer.  12.  14  year*. 

Kenneth  W.  Barton.  12.  15  years. 

Calvin  W  Steel.  12.  8  years. 

Joeeph  R.  Bpe.  12.  16!-;,  years. 

Forrest  E.  Weet,  12.  13  years. 

R  O.  Slgrtst.  12.  14  years. 

Warren  J.  Kreach,  12,  18  years. 

Terry  D.  Palkner.  12.  10  years. 

R  S.  A .  12.  14  years. 

Bayslte  B.  Ward,  12.  14  years. 

Barry  C.  Alrey.  12.  11  years. 

Douglas  G.  Smith.  12.  8  years. 

Robert  E.  Beyer.  12.  14  years. 

Jos.  ElUngsworth.  12,  15  years. 

James  E.  Tohey.  12,8  years. 

Robert  8.  Potter,  12.  12  years. 

Paul  Kelley.  12.  12  years. 

Pred  Benedict.  12,  20  years. 

James  D.  Hosford.  12,  9  years. 

Robert  Borden.  12.  12  years. 

Verg  D  Mansgolng.  11.2  years. 

Teozll  McConhachlno,  12,  13  years. 

Donald  Wunn.  12.  14  yeeu^. 
Charles  A.  Heath,  12.  16  years. 
Robert  Ega,  12.  13  years. 
HaNey  A.  Johnson.  12,  9  years. 
John  E.  LaPoder,  11.5  years. 
Alex  C.  Sala.  11.  8  years. 
Gerald  A.  Dickson.  12.  13  years. 
Jack  L.  Drager.  12,  19  years. 
Charles  O.  Maky,  12.  32  years. 
Roy  B.  Blount.  11.6  years. 
Gordon  K.  Trimble.  9,  4  years. 
James  R.  Edler,  12.  6  years. 
Charlotte  Kositch.  12,  15  years. 
William  Saffay.  9.  4  years. 
James  T.  WUle,  11,5  years. 
Da^id  E.  Kemp.  12,  19  years. 
Charles  R.  Cox.  9,  5  years. 
Robert  T  Meyer,  9.  10  years. 
LeRoy  Zerah.  12.  15  years. 
Prank  B  WUwln.  11.2  years. 
Levlno  R.  Garcia.  12.  10  years. 
David  Wynn,  9,  8  years. 
Robert  L.  Lowe,  12,  14  years. 
Larry  W  Swanson,  9.  2  years. 
D.  V.  Torchin,  9,  2  years. 
Harvey  Bleber.  12.  13  years. 
J.  Neyhlb.  11.  I'/j  years. 
H.  J  McVeigh,  12.  2\  years. 
David  L.  Green.  11.  10 '/j  years. 
Sid  S.  Solomon.  12.  18  years. 
Frank  R.  Taylor.  12.  10  years. 
Leslie  E.  Resur.  12.  5  years. 
Jack  Williams.  12,  17  years. 
Joseph  C.  Marlitz.  12.  25  years. 
Richard  D.  Uilan.  12.  14  years. 
Bob  C.  Crossdall.  12.  10  years. 
Larry  L.  Scheullele.  11,4  years. 
Diana  Bradford.  9.  2  years. 
Donald  G  McDonald.  12,  8  years. 
John  A.  DriskiU,  12.  16  years. 
Ronald  E,  Manville.  12.  12  years. 
Kenneth  E.  Anderson.  12.  10  years. 
L  D.  Thompson.  12.  12  years. 
G  Banchems,  9,  2  years. 
R.  L.  St.  John,  12.  32  years. 
Joe  E.  Coltrain.  12.  15  years. 
Lee  E.  Olson.  9.  2  years. 
Carroll  W.  Park.  12.  17  years. 
Edmond  A.  Chadwlck,  12,  10  years. 
Bruce  C.  Butte,  9.  2'2  years. 
D  F  Durant.  12,  30  years. 
W  L.  Burns,  9.  8  years. 
Richard  Trewhitt.  9.  2''2  years. 
Prank  Blaken,  9.  22  yearsl 
Joe  I.  Segura.  12.  16  years. 
James  A.  Woody,  12,  15  years. 
Earl  N.  Sunday,  12.  22  years. 
Steph  L.  Bradley.  12.  5  years. 
Myron  L.  Chaman.  12.  10 '/j  years. 
James  C.  Heath,  12,  5  years. 
Wayne  L.  McLaughlin,  12,  18  years. 
Raymond  H  McKlnney.  12.  10  years. 
Douglas  Nultey,  9,  2|''2  years. 


David  Rolley,  12, 10  years. 

Nicholas  C.  DsTla,  13.  12  years. 

Beono  J.  Kosa.  12.  30  years. 

Floyd  C.  Bishop.  13.  22  years. 

Gerald  D.  Gibson.  13.  14  years. 

RudolTo  B.  Lucaso.  12,  14>/2  years. 

John  P.  Dodcup,  12,  14  years. 

Edward  DeViUe.  Jr.,  12.  14  years. 

George  R.  Seyboldt.  12.  16  years. 

Thomas  A.  Hager.  12,  32  years. 

Winiam  A.  Denton.  Jr.,  12,  21  years. 

Thomas  L.  Whiting.  12.  10  years. 

EdwEird  L.  Lippman,  11,7  years. 

Glenn  Tom  Woods,  9,  1  year. 

Cyril  R.  White.  9.  14  years. 

W.  C.  Wilson.  9.  21  years. 

Jeb  Aston.  9.  5  yesirs. 

John  D.  Simpson.  9.  15  years. 

Michael  H.  Scott.  12.  5>4  years. 

D.  L.  Warwick,  11,  21  years. 

P.  D.  Lippman,  11.8  years. 

C.  M.  Clin.  9.  l',<j   years. 

C.  B.  Goodnight.  9.  2 '/a  years. 

P.  B.  Romney.  12.  13  years. 

R.  P.  Templeton.  12.  17'/2  years. 

Ronald  S.  Ryan.  12.  14  years. 

Lawrence   B.  Kordin,   12,  7   years. 

Donald  Plttman.  11.  12  years. 

James  McRory,  12.  10  years. 

Robert  Metz.  12.  10  years. 

Thomas  P.  Kulter.  11,5  years. 

Paul  L.  Clements.  12,  10'/4  years. 

Charles  P.  Egan.  12.  14  years. 

Steve  Brigham.  12.  12  years. 

Harold  B.  Chartte.  12.  9  years. 

Charles  P  Aler.  12.  13  years. 

George  E  Gorman.  12.  28  years. 

Lee  C.  Sterner.  12.  15  years. 

Vernon  J.  Riske.  12,  12  years. 

C.  A.  Flatt.  9.  5  years. 

Stuart  J.  Dodge.  9.  3  years. 

Robert  G.  Pohms.  9.  15  years. 

Leroy  C.  Hilton.  11,  8^2   years. 

James  E.  Pearge.  12.  19  years. 

Herrel  O.  Taylor.   11.   15  years. 

Robert    C.    Weaver.    12.    16   years. 

Ralph  L.  Skaag,  12.  14  years. 

Robert  N.  Qulk.  9.  5^2  years. 

William  Patrick  O'Brien,  12,  16  years. 

R.  P.  Davis.  12.  16>'2  years. 

B.  Stamp,  9,  3'/2  years. 

J.  R.  Coolidg,  11,  7'/2  years. 

J.  Sheltin.  12.  15  years. 

John  D.  Conrad.  12,  13  years. 

Robt.  A.  Knight.  11.5  years. 

John  M.  Coon.  Jr..  9.  8  years. 

Darj'l  J.  George.  12.  13  years. 

P.  W.  Kamtman.  12.  13  years. 

Cara  SLms.  12.  17  years. 

Kermlt  Nourse.  12, 12  years. 

George  M.  Bell.  13.  10  years. 

James  A.  Johnston.  13.  12  years. 

Wendell  E.  Hartley.  13.  12  years. 

William  P.  Fitzgerald.  13.  10  years. 

Harold  F.  Helnrich.  13,  12  years. 

Roger  D.  Stoddard.  13.  10  years. 

Robert  Amelln.  13.  9  years. 

William  J.  O'Connor.  13.  11  years. 

Charles  T.  Henderson.  13.  9  years. 

William  Melech.  13. 14  years. 

Guy  P.  Brawly.  13.  9  years. 

Keith  Sinclair.  13,  19  years. 

James  E.  Gray,  13,  22  years. 

Howard  L.  Hawkins.  12,  14  years. 

Eugene  Klein.  13,  19  years. 

Daniel  K.  Martin,  11,  11  years. 

Fred  C.  Short.  13,  10  years. 

Edwin  T.  Newberry,  13,  15  years. 

Donald  R.  Mullln,  13,  13  years. 

L.  K.  Jones,  12,  10  years. 

Philip  Lowenstein.  12,  34  years. 

R.  S.  Bradley.  12, 18  years. 

Leon  C.  Grand,  12.  8  years. 

Neil  H.  Harris,  12,  21  years. 

Robert  T.  Paris.  12,  16  years. 

Donald  G.  Czyllo,  12, 18  years. 

Joseph  Bugarlo.  12,  11  years. 

Donald  G.  Czyllo,  12,  18  years. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  JOHN  P. 
McCONNELL 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  very  hour  a  retirement 
ceremony  is  being  held  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  on  the  occasion  of  the  retire- 
ment from  the  Air  Force  of  their  Chief, 
General  McConnell. 

Members  of  our  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense were  Invited  out  there,  and  it  was 
with  regret  that  we  had  to  forgo  the 
occasion.  I  had  planned  to  go  with  the 
gentleman  from  Penns>'lvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKEs),  but  due  to  the  importance 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  which 
Is  being  handled  by  Mr.  Flood,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  be  out  there. 

General  McConnell  has  had  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  military  service  of  this 
country.  I  hope  that  in  retirement  he  will 
find  a  lot  of  rest  and  happiness. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Alabama  for  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  outstanding  service 
of  General  McConnell.  I  associate  myself 
with  all  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  said  in  commendation  of  that  really 
great  officer.  His  has  been  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  records  in  Air  Force 
annals.  For  him,  retirement  is  richly 
earned,  but  the  Nation  will  greatly  miss 
his  valuable  services. 

I,  too,  regret  very  much  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  be  present  to  pay  him 
tribute  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
and  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  The  three  of  us  have  been  on 
the  Defense  Appi-opriations  Subcommit- 
tee since  it  was  established  20  years  ago. 
We  have  seen  General  McConnell  come 
up  through  the  ranks.  We  admire  him 
and  respect  him.  It  is  only  because  of 
our  present  duties  that  we  cannot  be 
with  him  on  this  occasion  today. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
identify  myself  with  the  fine  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I.  too, 
have  served  for  years  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Defense.  There 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
General  McConnell.  He  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career,  is  a  fine  man  and 
citizen.  May  I  say  that  I  planned  to  at- 
tend the  ceremonies  also.  We  all  regret 
very  much  that  we  cannot  be  there.  To 
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General  McConnell  and  his  family  we 
wish  the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  would 
change  the  beginning  date  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  January  1.  It  is  a  change  which 
will  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  allow  the  Con- 
gress time  to  act  on  appropriations  bills 
before  the  fiscal  year  begins. 

We  are  today  in  a  fiscal  year  which  is 
1  month  old,  but  our  delay  in  funding 
programs  for  this  year  is  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  the  impracticality  of  such  a 
schedule.  Since  the  Federal  budget  has 
grown  so  large  in  the  1960 's.  it  is  taking 
Congress  longer  each  year  to  review  de- 
partment requests  for  funds.  As  a  result, 
appropriations  for  Federal  programs  are 
almost  never  available  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1.  Only  six  of 
the  13  regular  appropriations  bills  have 
been  approved  by  the  House  to  date  and 
only  two  have  been  acted  on  by  the 
Senate.  No  appropriations  bill  has  been 
signed  into  law  and  appropriations  for 
such  important  programs  as  defense, 
public  works,  and  transportation  have 
not  even  emerged  from  committees. 
Some  time  later  in  the  fall,  when  the 
fiscal  year  is  nearly  half  over,  the  last  of 
the  appropriations  bills  will  be  enacted 
and  the  Government  agencies  will  know 
how  much  money  they  will  have  for  the 
next  several  months.  In  the  interest  of 
sound  administration,  they  should  have 
this  for  the  full  year. 

If  the  timetable  of  congressional  ac- 
tion were  followed  within  the  framework 
of  a  January-to-December  fiscal  year, 
these  agencies  would  be  able  to  make 
firm  plans  and  commitments  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  advance  of  its  beginning 
date.  The  need  for  these  agencies  to 
mark  time  on  the  basis  of  continuing 
resolutions  would  end  and  a  new  ability 
to  respond  more  quickly  and  flexibly  to 
needs  as  they  arise  would  take  its  place. 
We  criticize  these  agencies  for  not  re- 
sponding faster  to  needs,  but  often  they 
are  unable  to  proceed  for  lack  of  a  firm 
budget.  School  programs  which  must 
proceed  in  September  are  particularly 
handicapped  by  this  uncertainty. 

A  fiscal  year  which  begins  in  Januarj' 
would  require  the  Government  to  pro- 
ject its  plans  2  years  ahead  rather  than 
18  months  as  now.  If  the  present  system 
worked  as  it  was  intended,  this  would 
be  the  disadvantage  it  seems,  but  the 
beginning  date  of  July  1  is  a  fiction.  The 
timespan  under  the  present  system  fre- 
quently lacks  only  a  month  or  so  of  being 
2  years.  The  real  advantage  of  timely 
appropriations  outweighs  this  largely 
theoretical  disadvantage  of  longer  plan- 
ning time. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  tax 
year  presently  runs  on  a  calendar  year 
basis.  It  would  be  a  help  to  have  the  fis- 


cal year  coincide  with  this  other  very 
important  financial  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  profxjsal  will 
receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

REGULATION  OP  SEXUALLY  PRO- 
VOCATIVE MAIL 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ob- 
scene mail  is  an  increasing  concern  to 
my  constituents,  and  I  expect  a  concern 
to  people  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  concern  is  most  assuredly  justified 
when  one  considers  the  extensive  flow 
through  the  U.S.  mails  of  so-called  ad- 
vertising material  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  hard-core  pornography. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
stop  this  abuse.  They  are  suspect,  how- 
ever, on  constitutional  grounds  or  are 
impractical  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view.  My  cosponsors  and  I  have  a 
legislative  "proposal  which  we  believe 
meets  both  of  these  objections.  The  pro- 
posal is  based  on  an  approach  recently 
suggested  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  In- 
diana. The  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Arends.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Corbett.  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
LuKENS.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Ronan, 
and  Mr.  Scott. 

Our  bill  would  stop  those  who  would 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  home  with  smut 
mail;  and  it  would  help  parents  in  pro- 
tecting their  children  from  exposure  to 
pornography. 

Briefly,  it  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  mails  to  send  sexually  provocative 
materials,  first,  to  any  home  unless  the 
occupant  specifically  asked  for  such  ma- 
terials; and  second,  to  minors  in  any 
State  having  laws  prohibiting  dissemina- 
tion of  obscene  materials  to  minors.  This 
means  36  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

A  section-by-section   analysis  of  our 
proposal,  the  Sexually  Provocative  Mail 
Regulation  Act  of  1969,  is  as  follows: 
Section  2: 

1.  Finding  by  Congress  that: 

U.S.  mails  are  being  utilized  to  exploit 
sexual  sensationalism; 

Intrusion  of  sexually  provocative  mate- 
rials into  the  American  home  constitutes  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  right  of 
privacy; 

Such  intrusion  lessens  the  ability  of  par- 
ents to  protect  their  minor  children  from 
harmful  materials. 

2.  Declaration  by  Congress  that  such  use 
of  the  U.S.  mails  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Section  3  Amends  Chapter  51  of  title  39. 
U.S.  Code,  by  adding  a  new  section  which: 

1.  Prohibits  the  depositing  in  the  U.S. 
mails  of  any  sexually  provocative  material 
pertaining  to  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  sexual 
excitement  or  sadomasochistic  abuse: 

Unless  the  material  is  addressed  to  a  per- 
son who  has  specifically  indicated  his  desire 
to  receive  such  material; 


If  such  material  Is  addressed  to  a  minor 
in  a  State  having  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
semination of  such  materials  to  minors. 

2.  Prescribes  notification  format  to  be  used 
for  determining  If  persons  on  the  mailing 
lists  of  dealers  in  sexuaUy  provocative  mate- 
rials wish  to  receive  such  materials. 

3.  Allows  only  non-illustrated  notifications 
to  be  sent  only  in  names  of  individual  per- 
sona or  organizations. 

4.  Requires  senders  of  sexually  provoca- 
tive materials  to  remove  names  of  minors, 
and  individuals  not  wishing  to  receive  such 
materials  from  their  mtiling  lists. 

5.  Authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to 
Issue  appropriate  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  section. 

6.  Defines  the  terms  "nudity."  "sexual  con- 
duct." "sexual  excltment."  "sadomasochistic 
abuse."  and  "sexually  provocative  materials." 

7.  Provides  for  the  mailing  of  publications 
which  might  fall  within  the  above  definitions 
if  such  material  therein  constitutes  only  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  whole  publication 
(e.g..  legltmate  medical  encyclopedias,  text- 
books, etc.) . 

Section  4  Amends  Chapter  71.  title  IB.  US. 
Code,  by  adding  a  new  section  which: 

Provides  for  fines  up  to  $50,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  up  to  5  years,  or  both,  for 
violations. 

The  bill  would  place  the  administra- 
tive workload  where  it  belongs,  that  is, 
on  the  purveyor  of  smut  material  rather 
than  on  the  Post  Office  Department  or 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Most  importantly,  this  bill  would  im- 
mediately and  constitutionally  stop  the 
flow  of  unsolicited,  hard-core  smut  ad- 
vertising through  the  U.S.  mails.  It  would 
serve  to  enforce  the  police  powers  of  the 
States;  and  it  would  encourage  the  lag- 
ging States  to  enact  appropriate  laws 
for  the  protection  of  minors  from  sex- 
ually provocative  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wish  to  help  stem  the 
tide  of  unwanted  pornography  which  is 
flooding  our  homes.  I  urge  them  to  sup- 
port our  proposal  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today. 


ACTION  AGAINST  PORNOGRAPHY 
NEEDED  NOW 

•  Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
ERLENBORN  I  on  his  statement  said  his 
initiative.  I  am  in  full  support  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois, and  cosponsored  by  myself  and 
other  Members. 

There  is  little  need  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  of  the  kinds  of  offensive 
materials  that  are  daily  being  mailed,  un- 
sohcited,  to  the  homes  and  offices  of 
oiu:  constituents.  I  have  received  many 
letters  complaining  of  this  practice  and 
I  know  that  other  Members  have  received 
similar  complaints. 

The  question  we  must  all  face  is:  Will 
this  House  finally  take  action  to  halt 
the  practice? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill.  I  had  the  privilege  earlier 
this  year  of  cosponsoring  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr. 
McCuiLocH).  The  bill  introduced  today 
by  Mr.  Erlbnborn  takes  a  somewhat 
different  approach  than  that  of  the 
administration. 

One  of  the  administration  proposals  al- 
lows any  person  who  does  not  want  to 
receive  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
through  the  mail,  to  file  a  statement  to 
that  effect  with  the  Postmaster  General. 
After  30  days,  the  mailing  of  any  such 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  is  illegal. 
The  bill  I  cosponsor  today,  shifts  the 
burden  to  the  advertiser  to  obtain  per- 
mission of  the  recipient  before  mailing 
the  offensive  material.  Further,  it  pro- 
hibits altogether  the  mailing  of  offensive 
material  to  minors  where  the  minor's 
State  of  residence  has  a  law  prohibiting 
such  dissemination.  Significantly,  how- 
ever, the  Erlenbom  bill  does  not  prohibit 
the  mailing  of  sexually  oriented  material 
to  persons  ordering  it  themselves. 

In  the  long  run,  this  mav  be  the  best 
way  to  fight  the  battle  of  pornography. 
By  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  we  would 
-prot«et-our  young  people  and  at  the  same 
time  rely  on  the  mature  judgment  of 
our  adult  citizens  to  decide  the  issue  of 
obscenity  for  themselves.  Those  adults 
who  are  interested,  are  not  deterred,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  will  no 
longer  be  faced  with  unordered  smut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  both  of  these 
approaches  to  t>e  worthy.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  conscious  of  the  first  amendment, 
protecting  freedom  of  speech,  and  none 
of  us  desires  to  violate  its  provisions. 
However,  we  are  also  conscious  of  the 
vast  disruption  created  in  our  land  by 
unwanted  pornography.  As  always,  it  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  find  a  solution  that 
deals  with  society's  specific  needs  while 
at  the  same  time  upholding  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  speedy  and  thorough 
committee  action  can  be  taken  and  that 
this  measure  may  be  passed  and  approved 
so  that  the  overwhelmingly  majority  of 
our  constituents  can  be  protected. 


DAY  OF  BREAD  RESOLUTION 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  with  17  cosponsors,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  October  28. 
1969,  as  a  Day  of  Bread,  and  the  week 
within  which  it  falls  a  Harvest  Festival 
Week  The  proposal  also  calls  upon  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  join  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions to  observe  this  Day  of  Bread  and 
Harvest  Festival  Week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  purpose  of  these  observances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  to  give  universal  recog- 
nition to  the  role  played  by  wheat  and  its 
products  in  the  nourisiiment  of  mankind 
throughout  human  history.  Since  bread 
has  long  been  symbolic  of  all  foods,  these 
observances  will  also  permit  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  contribution  in  meeting 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  human 
needs. 


As  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  productive  wheat-grow- 
ing areas  in  the  Nation — the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Washington 
State — I  am  especially  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  sponsor  this  proposal.  I 
feel  it  is  most  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  good  understanding  of 
just  how  much  U.S.  farmers  have  con- 
tributed to  our  standard  of  living  and 
way  of  life  in  this  country,  and  all  over 
the  world.  If  a  Day  of  Bread  were  to  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  this.  It  would  be 
a  most  worthwhile  and  productive  ob- 
servance. 

A  number  of  other  countries  celebrate 
a  Day  of  Bread  and  our  efforts  in  the 
United  States  would  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  them.  By  joining  with  them 
in  these  observances  we  can  also  make  a 
positive  contribution  toward  greater  in- 
ternational communication  and  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Bakers  As- 
sociation, the  Millers'  National  Federa- 
tion, and  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  active  interest  and  en- 
thusiastic support  with  regard  to  this 
proposal  and  a  nationwide  program  of 
observance  of  a  Day  of  Bread  and  a 
Harvest  Festival  Week  which  they  have 
planned  for  1969. 


GEN.  JOHN  PAUL  McCONNELL 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  have  spoken  of  the  military  career 
of  Gen.  John  Paul  McConnell,  .^r  Force 
Chief  of  Staff.  This  renowned  son  of 
Arkansas  was  honored  with  retirement 
ceremonies  today  which  I  know  would 
have  been  attended  by  many,  many 
Members  of  the  Congress — were  it  not 
for  the  important  legislation  before  the 
House. 

But  as  Impressive  as  the  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  ceremonies  surely  were — I 
find  it  dlfBcult,  if  possible  at  all,  to  pay 
adequate  tribute  to  General  McConnell 
for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  his 
country. 

He  was  bom  in  Booneville,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  February  7,  1908.  By 
the  time  he  received  his  congressional 
appointment  to  West  Point,  John  Paul 
McConnell  had  also  earned  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  what  is  now  Hender- 
son State  College  at  Arkadelphia.  He  was 
truly  a  brilliant  student. 

He  demonstrated  that  same  brilliance 
in  the  Military  Academy,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1932 — as  first  captain  of 
the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Lieutenant  McConnell  chose  the  Air 
Corps  for  his  career,  won  his  wings  in 
1933 — and  from  then  through  his  pres- 
ent assignment  he  held  positions  of  in- 
creasing responsibility  and  importance. 
President  Nixon  said,  in  part: 

I  am  happy  to  participate  In  honoring  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  dedicated  to  peace, 
dedicated  to  peace  even  when  he  has  had  to 


flght  in  war,  and  dedicated  to  peace  as  he 
has  maintained  the  Air  Force  and  their 
strength  In  time  of  peace. 

General  McCoruiell's  response  re- 
flected his  constant  concern  for  all  men 
in  the  uniform  of  the  country: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  of 
all  services.  I  believe  them  to  be  the  most 
competent,  highly  motivated  people  upon 
whom  any  nation  has  ever  relied  fop  the 
security  of  Its  fundamental  Institutions  and 
Its  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  Is  prepared 
and  will  continue  to  discharge  any  respon- 
sibility required  of  It  by  our  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

We  in  Arkansas  are  proud  of  this  man 
and  his  distinguished  record. 


STUDENT  ANTIVIOLENCE  ACT 

I  Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  11802,  the  Student  Antivio- 
lence  Act  of  1969.  on  June  2,  1969,  with 
19  cosponsors.  My  remarks  explaining  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation  appear  in  the 
Record  for  that  date  at  page  14419.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  revision  of  the 
original  Student  Antiviolence  Act  to 
clarify  certain  phases  of  the  previous  bill, 
to  make  technical  corrections,  and  to  add 
a  provision  for  injunctive  relief,  which  I 
believe  is  essential  if  the  bill  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. Injunctions  have  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive violence  deterrents,  and  if  a  local 
institution  in  unwilling  to  seek  injunc- 
tive relief  in  the  courts,  then  in  instances 
where  it  appears  the  rights  of  other  stu- 
dents are  clearly  being  violated,  the  At- 
torney General  should  have  the  authority 
to  seek  injunctive  relief.  This  is  similar 
to  the  Injunctive  authority  granted  the 
Attorney  General  by  the  Congress  in 
numerous  other  acts. 

While  this  is  largely  a  school  vacation 
period,  the  problem  is  going  to  be  with  us 
again  in  full  force  very  shortly  after  the 
new  college  semester  year  starts.  It  is. 
therefore,  our  duty  to  fully  recognize  the 
past  proven  seriousness  of  this  situation 
and  to  meet  it  squarely  head  on  now. 
There  have  been  all  kinds  of  piecemeal 
approaches — with  varying  amendments 
to  appropriations  bills,  bill  by  bill,  and 
section  504  of  the  aid  to  education  bill, 
wl;:h  merely  has  the  effect  f  ".ithho'd- 
ing  funds  from  students  who  are  prose- 
cuted and  found  guilty  of  violent  activ- 
ities, but  there  has  t»een  no  effort  to  meet 
the  situation  head  on  by  affording  pro- 
tection and  relief  to  all  students  whose 
rights  are  being  violated,  whenever  a 
Federal  function  or  Federal  funds  are  in- 
volved. This  basically  is  the  same  ap- 
proach used  in  the  1968  Antiriot  Act.  ex- 
cept that  instead  of  providing  jurisdic- 
tion through  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  this  bill  ex- 
tends Federal  jurisdiction  on  the  basis 
of  the  Federal  funds  expended  at  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  right  to  edu- 
cation is  a  right  that  must  be  protected. 

This  bill  further  strengthens  the  non- 
violence act  by  amending  it  as  it  relates 
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to  education  in  that  the  present  law  is 
limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to  crimes  of 
violence  perpetrated  by  the  party  with 
intent  to  do  so— "because"— the  party 
aggrieved  is  participating  in  a  Federal 
program.  My  bill  removes  that  almost 
impossible  burden  of  proof  by  providing 
that  when  "any  person  because  or  while 
he  is  or  has  been,  or  in  order  to  intimi- 
date such  person  or  any  other  person  or 
anv  class  of  persons  from,  participating 
in  or  enjoying  the  services,  facihties, 
privileges,  or  advantages  of  any  primary, 
secondary,  or  higher  educational  institu- 
tion, public  or  private,  or  participating  in 
or  enjoying  the  benefits  of  any  educa- 
tional program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance."  that  person  is 
in  violation  of  the  Student  Antiviolence 
Act 

In  that  it  appears  that  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  to  which  H.R.  11802 
was  referred  on  June  2,  and  to  which  this 
revised  bill  will  be  referred,  does  not  in- 
tend to  take  up  the  matter,  and  further 
in  that  the  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee appears  to  have  at  least  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  its  efforts  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  problem,  then  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee 
which  is  present^'  holding  hearings  on 
SDS  and  student  violence. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  an  existing 
law  which  deals  with  the  subject  matter 
of  nonviolence  as  it  relates  generally  to 
Federal  prosrams  and  federally  funded 
activities.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment that  the  extension  of  this  to  the 
violent  situation  in  our  schools,  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  all  students  to  be 
educated  without  forceful  interference 
of  others,  is  the  rational,  reasonable  and, 
I  think,  effective  approach  to  meeting 
the  problem.  I  therefore  believe  this  leg- 
islation merits  full  consideration  by  the 
Congress  and  that  it  should  be  passed. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  who  served 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  when  the 
first  nonviolence  bills  were  proposed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  natural  addi- 
tion, and  an  essential  one.  to  the  present 
statutes  outlawing  violent  activities 
against  a  person  who  is  attempting  to 
participate  in  a  federally  subsidized  or 
supported  program. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion today  are  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Mizell,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Col*.ins,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
revised  Student  Antiviolence  Act: 

H.R.  13261 
A  bill  to  amend  section  245  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  a  crime  to  deny 
any  person  the  benefits  of  any  educational 
program  or  activity  where  such  program 
or  activity  is  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  and  to  provide  for  injunctive 
relief 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Student  Antiviolence 

Act  of  1969." 

< 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  245  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
immediately  following  subsections  (b)(1) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

••(2)  any  person  becavise  or  while  he  Is  or 
has  been,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  such 
person  or  any  other  person  or  any  class  of 
persons  from,  participating  in  or  enjoying  the 
services,  facilities,  privileges  or  advantages  of 
any  primary,  secondary,  or  higher  educational 
lns»'tutlon,  public  or  private,  or  participating 
in  or  enjoying  the  benefits  of  any  educational 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance;  or" 

(d)  Such  section  245  is  further  amended 
bv  renumbering  existing  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (5),  as  (3)  through  (6)  respectively, 
including  any  references  thereto. 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  245 
is  further  amended  by  Inserting  inimedlately 
after  "or  for  life."  the  following:  "In  addi- 
tion any  person  who  violates  subsection  (b) 
(2)  through  the  use  or  threatened  use  of 
any  firearm  or  destructive  device,  as  defined 
in  "section  921  of  this  title,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
This  penalty  shall  run  consecutively  with 
any  other  penalty  imposed  as  a  result  of 
violation  of  this  section." 

(e)  Such  section  245  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)    Whenever  one  or  more  persons  are 
denied  rights  protected  by  subsection  (b)  (2) 
of  this  section,  a  complaint  asserting  the  de- 
nial of  such  rights  may  be  filed  with  the  ap- 
propriate  United   States  attorney.   The   At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  prosecute  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  may 
proceed  by  his  own  motion  without  such  a 
complaint  whenever  he  determines  that  pros- 
ecution by  the  United  States  is  In  the  public 
interest  and  necessary  to  secure  substantial 
Justice.  In  the  event  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  determines 
that  a  violation  or  violations  of  subsection 
(b)(2)    of  this  section  has  or  have  occurred 
and  determines  to  proceed  on  his  own  mo- 
tion, and  that  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  and 
necessary   to    secure   substantial   Justice   to 
seek  injunctive  relief  either  in  lieu  of  or  In 
addition  to  prosecution,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  Is  em- 
powered to  seek  such  relief.   Tlie  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  is 
further  empowered  to  seek  Injunctive  relief 
in  addition  to  prosecuting  a  complaint  if  the 
Attorney   General   or   the   Deputy   Attorney 
General  determines  it  is  in  the  public  Inter- 
est and  necessary  to  secure  substantial  Jus- 
tice." 


BENNETT  INTRODUCES  CONFLICT- 
OF-INTSREST  LAW  IN  COLLECT- 
ING  FIELD 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BENNtlTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  prohibit  former 
Federal  employees  who  particifjated  in  a 
contract  formulation  from  employment 
with  anyone  who  has  a  direct  interest  in 
the  contract  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill  I 
first  introduced  in  1951.  and  which  I  be- 
lieve is  needed  today  more  than  ever. 

The  bill  covers  Federal  ofiBcers  and  em- 
ployees who  participated  personally  and 
substantially  during  the  last  2  years  of 
employment  in  the  granting,  awarding, 
or  administration  of  a  contract,  bid.  or 


grant  whose  total  value  exceeds  $10,000. 
If  such  an  officer  or  employee  goes  to 
work  in  any  capacity  within  2  years 
after  his  employment  with  anyone  who 
has  a  direct  or  substantial  interest  in  the 
contract  he  was  involved  in,  then  he 
would  be  subject  to  a  maximum  fine  of 
$10,000  and/or  a  maximum  prison  sen- 
tence of  2  years.  . 

Tliere  are  provisions  on  the  books  in- 
cluded in  the  conflict-of-interest  law 
passed  in  1962— Public  Law  87-849— and 
in  the  criminal  statutes  prohibiting  rep- 
resentation or  selling  by  a  former  Fed- 
eral official  in  a  contract  area  where  he 
previously  had  an  interest.  My  bill  would 
tighten  the  law,  particularly  in  the  de- 
fense contracting  field. 

I  beheve  it  is  needed  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent findinss  concerning  the  so-called 
military-industrial  complex  and  the 
questions  of  overruns  on  contracts  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  adequate  fiscal  con- 
trols in  some  areas  of  defense  spending. 
We  have  had  critical  comment  on  former 
military  and  defense  officials  going  lo 
work  for  defense  contractors  after  hav- 
ing worked  on  familiar  contracts.  A  re- 
cent report  showed  that  over  2,000  re- 
tired, high-ranking  regular  militar>'  of- 
flcers— Army  colonel,  Navy  capfam,  or 
over — are  now  employed  by  the  100  larg- 
est contractors.  The  toUl  from  this  pre- 
liminary survey  represents  almost  three 
times  the  number  of  retired  military  em- 
ployed per  company  that  existed  10  years 

ago.  ,      .       ... 

In  1956.  a  report  on  the  inquiry  into 
aircraft  production  costs  and  profits 
stated : 

The  presence  of  retired  military  person- 
nel on  payrolls,  fresh  from  the  "opposite  side 
of  the  desk"  creates  a  doubtful  atmos- 
phere .  .  .  companies  whose  business  is  so 
closely  Interwoven  with  the  military  estab- 
lishment ought  to  lean  over  backward  so 
that  iio  suggestion  of  favoritism.  Influence, 
or  "old  school  tie"  could  be  read  into  their 
conduct. 

On  June  3.  1959.  an  amendment  on  a 
defense  appropriations  bill  to  bar  funds 
10  defense  contractors  hiring  mihtaiy 
general  officers  who  had  been  on  active 
duty  within  5  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment was  defeated  by  one  vote.  Only  a 
promise  of  a  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee hearing  on  this  general  prob- 
lem killed  the  amendment.  Hearings,  re- 
ports, and  legislation  resulted  from  the 
work  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Investigations.  The  bill  coming  from  the 
investigation,  which  passed  the  House  in 
1960,  was  concerned  primarily  with  those 
involved  in  sales  operations.  In  1962.  the 
Federal  conflict-of-interest  law  was 
passed  and  went  into  effect  January  21. 
1963. 

While  there  has  been  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  conflict-of-interest  law 
as  it  relates  to  postmilitarj-  and  defense 
emplojTnent,  I  believe  stronger  legisla- 
tion is  required. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  its  excellent  1960  report 
"Conflict  of  Interest  and  Federal  Serv- 
ice," which  helped  create  the  1962  con- 
flict-of-interest law,  said: 


Interviews  revealed  a  substantial  body  of 
opinion  that  government  employees  who  an- 
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ticlpate  leaving  their  agency  someday  are 
put  under  an  inevitable  pressure  to  impr«8S 
favorably  private  concerns  with  which  they 
ofncinlly  deal. 

My  bill  would  isolate  this  concern  and 
insure  proper  negotiation  and  complete 
candor  between  contracting  ofBcers  and 
outside  companies. 

There  have  been  several  cases  reported 
recently  involving  former  Defense  De- 
partment ofBcials  who  worked  on  con- 
tra'^ts  while  they  were  in  Government 
service  and  who  now  work  for  the  com- 
panies holding  those  contracts. 

Five  Air  Force  officers  who  helped  su- 
pervise a  contract  for  missile  components 
now  are  employed  by  the  contractor  of 
the  missile  program. 

In  a  book  published  a  decade  ago, 
"U.S.A. — Second  Class  Power?"  it  was 
pointed  out  that  many  retired  generals 
and  admirals  have  been  hired,  who  seem 
to  have  no  qualifications  for  the  jobs  for 
which  they  are  hired  except  that  they 
have  contacts  with  the  Pentagon. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  military 
personnel  on  active  duty  and  retired 
have  9bne  and  do  a  fine  job  for  their 
country  in  every  respect,  the  exceptional 
or  unusual  cases  of  abuses  have  cried 
out  for  the  correction  that  is  represented 
in  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  legislation 
should  be  enacted  promptly  to  relieve 
the  possible  evil  and  conflict-of-interest 
problems  in  Government  contracting,  es- 
pecially with  the  Defense  Department, 
which  represents  almost  one-half  of  our 
national  budget. 

Government  contracting  and  procure- 
ment officers  can  be  consciously  or  un- 
consciously influenced  in  favor  of  a  com- 
pany with  which  there  is  a  possibility  of 
employment  at  a  big  salary.  Retired  per- 
sonnel have  special  influence  not  avail- 
able to  the  public  generally  with  their 
former  associates  who  are  still  in  Gov- 
ernment. And  even  thoiagh  nothing  un- 
ethical may  actually  transpire,  there  is 
an  appearance  of  evil  which  destroys 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Government. 

The  Congress  should  enact  a  clear-cut 
law  to  prohibit  former  Federal  employ- 
ees who  participated  in  a  contract  from 
employment  wltl.  anyone  who  h^s  a 
direct  interest  in  the  contract.  My  bill 
would  do  tf  J. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  13260 
A  bill  to  prohibit  former  Federal  employees 
who  participated  in  a  contract  formula- 
tion from  being  employed  by  anyone  who 
has  a  direct  interest  in  the  contract  for  a 
period  of  two  years 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of 
Public  Law  87-849  approved  October  23,  1962 
(76  Stat.  1123),  pertaining  to  disquaUflca- 
tion  of  former  officers  and  employees  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  former  duties  or  official 
responsibilities,  and  disqualiflcation  of  part- 
ners, is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  •responsibility"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (b)  a  new  subparagraph  (c)  as 
follows: 

"(C)  Whoever,  having  been  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District    of    Columbia,    including    a   special 


Government  employee,  and  who,  having  par- 
ticipated personaUy  and  substantially  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  such  employment 
as  such  officer  or  employee,  through  deci- 
sion, approval,  disapproval,  recommendation, 
the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  granting,  awarding,  or  ad- 
ministration of  any  contract,  bid,  grant,  or 
procurement  authorization  whose  total  value 
exceeds  $10,000,  is  employed  in  any  capacity 
within  two  years  after  his  employment  has 
ceased  by  anyone  other  than  the  United 
States  who  has  a  direct  and  substantial  in- 
terest in  the  contract,  bid,  grant,  or  pro- 
curement authorization  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated personally  and  substantially  while 
so  employed — ". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-849  is  hereby  further  amended 
by— 

(a)  striking,  after  the  word  "responsibil- 
ity" at  the  end  of  the  second  subparagraph, 
the  dash,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or"; 

(b)  inserting,  after  the  words  "That  noth- 
ing in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)"  in  the  third 
subparagirapb,  the  words  "or  (c)  "; 

(c)  striking  the  period  after  the  word 
"employee"  at  the  end  of  the  third  sub- 
paragraph, inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and  inserting  further  the  following 
additional  proviso:  "Provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  (c)  pre- 
vents a  former  officer  or  employee  for  be- 
coming employed  by  an  agency  of  any  State 
or  local  government  or  any  educational  In- 
stitution if  the  head  of  his  former  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  make  a  certification  in 
writing,  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
that  the  national  Interest  would  be  serv-ed 
by  such  employment,  and  that  such  former 
officer  or  employee  may  act  as  agent  or  at- 
torney during  such  employment  on  any  mat- 
ter formerly  within  his  official  responsibility 
or  in  which  he  has  personally  and  sub- 
stantially participated  if  the  certification 
shall  so  state.";  and 

(d)  striking  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
subparagraph  the  clause  designation  "(c)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  clause  des- 
ignation "(d) ". 


ANNUAL  DAY  OF  BREAD 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congresswoman  Catherine  May  of  the 
State  of  Washington  has  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  designating  an  "Annual 
Day  of  Bread"  and  a  "Harvest  Festival 
Week."  I  am  most  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  most 
fitting  the  Congresswoman  has  intro- 
duced this  legislation.  These  observances 
will  permit  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
who  contribute  toward  providing  the 
most  basic  and  fundamental  food  for 
human  needs.  Certainly  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  wheat  indtistry  are  well 
aware  of  the  Honorable  Catherine  Mays 
many  and  exceptional  contributions  to 
the  world's  most  important  food  indus- 
ti-y — the  wheat  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  is  most  appropriate  today  be- 
cause it  corresponds  with  a  month-long 
event  in  my  home  State  of  Kansas.  The 
month  of  July  was  designated  "Kansas 
Wheat  Month."  The  sponsor  of  the  spe- 
cial observance  is  the  BZansas  Wheat 
Commission  and  the  cooperating  groups 
are  the  Kansas  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  Kansas  Bakers  Association, 
the  Kansas  Wheat  Improvement  Associ- 


ation, the  Kansas  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Simply  put,  this  joint  resolution  and 
Kansas  Wheat  Month  have  much  In 
common  because  they  come  at  a  time 
when  the  harvest  in  our  Nation's  largest 
wheat  producing  State  is  being  com- 
pleted. 

I  think  that  within  the  concept  of 
this  resolution  we  can  hopefully  see  the 
dawn  of  a  new  world  of  agriculture. 
Perhaps  our  Nation's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace  is  our  ability  and 
capacity  to  produce  food  and  our  will- 
ingness to  share  that  knowledge  and 
bounty  with  our  neighbors  and  friends. 

It  becomes  clear  that  considering  the 
future  race  between  world  population 
and  world  food  supply,  we  must  make 
an  all-out  effort  that  calls  for  a  new 
kind  of  agriculture — an  international 
undertaking  to  combat  hunger  and 
modernize  agriculture.  This  joint  reso- 
lution calling  for  this  most  commend- 
able annual  observance  might  well 
mark  the  cornerstone  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Con- 
gresswoman for  her  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard and  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  cosponsor  this  joint  resolution 
calling  for  an  "Annual  Day  of  Bread" 
and  a  "Hai-vest  Festival." 


VOLUNTARY  CONTROI^  OF  TEX- 
TILE PRODUCTS  BY  NATION'S 
CABINET 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  copied 
a  short  article  in  the  Daily  News  Rec- 
ord, a  Fairchild  publication,  dealing 
with  the  textile  industry. 

It  is  headed  "Voluntary  Controls  of 
Textile  Products  by  Nation's  Cabinet 
Under  Discussion,"  datelined  Tokyo. 

The  Japanese  Government  agreed  to 
send  a  fact-flnding  commission  of  tex- 
tile experts  to  the  United  States,  pos- 
sibly in  September  to  study  the  condi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  textile  industry  and  to 
see  if  U.S.  demands  for  controls  on  syn- 
thetic and  woolen  textiles,  are  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have 
warned  you  that  what  would  happen 
would  be  that  these  foreign  countries 
that  have  expanded  their  activities  into 
this  country  in  certain  lines  of  endeavor, 
would  soon  come  to  believe  that  they 
have  an  inherent  and  indefinite  right  and 
period  of  time  in  which  they  can  ship  to 
the  United  States  all  of  the  goods  that 
they  can  bundle  up  and  put  over  our 
customs  wall. 

I  visited  with  a  committee  to  Japan  on 
three  occasions,  looking  into  their  in- 
dustry. I  was  taken  into  the  office  of  a 
steel  company,  and  my  committee  were 
given  helmets,  coats,  and  gloves  and  then 
we  were  led  into  a  small  office,  the  office 
of  the  supeiintendent  of  the  operation, 
and  for  45  minutes  we  were  told  about 
the  operation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door,  but  we  were  never  allowed  to  go 
into  the  factory  to  see  the  operation. 

I  went  to  the  Sony  plant  with  my  com- 
mittee and  they  fed  us  7  UP  to  show  how 
nice  they  felt  about  American  relation- 
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ships  They  washed  our  hands  and  brows 
repeatedly  with  hot  towels,  and  told  us 
about  their  great  infiuence  and  great 
friendship  with  the  United  States.  But 
we  never  got  out  of  that  office  either.  I 
think  it  is  an  insult  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  they  tell  us  whether  we  are  justi- 
fied in  protecting  our  Nation,  our  jobs, 
and  our  production  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  for  over  a 
dozen  years  to  alert  the  Congress  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  our  outmoded  trade 
policies. 

Apparently  Members  have  never 
stopped  to  think  about  the  great  volume 
of  textiles  that  come  over  the  so-called 
long  term  cotton  agreement  barrier.  The 
truth  is  that  the  cotton  contract  has 
been  cut  below  50  percent  and  marur-ade 
fibers  are  being  used.  This  lets  billions 
of  yards  of  textile  products  come  in 
without  any  restrictions. 

Shoes,  steel,  garments,  gloves,  mush- 
rooms, tomatoes,  ladios.  televisions,  and 
hundreds  of  other  items  are  entering 
our  market  from  countries  all  over  the 
world  from  factories,  many  built  with  our 
aid  money  and  many  owned  and  operated 
by   American   corporations. 

We  have  bargained  away  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs,  billions  of  dollars  of 
taxes  lost  to  local.  State,  and  Federal 
treasuries.  Glass  and  textiles  have  been 
the  scapegoats  in  our  trade  mistakes  for 
many  years. 

There  are  in  our  leadership  in  the 
Nation  some  who  promote  the  policy 
of  eliminating  these  industries. 

They  name  these  major,  basic  indus- 
tries amongst  those  they  say  are  dispen- 
sable. 

Ask  the  textile  worker,  the  glass 
worker  if  they  think  their  right  to  a  job 
in  their  chosen  fiela  of  endeavor  is  prop- 
erly an  item  to  trade  away  in  order 
that  some  other  man's  job  can  be  se- 
cured from  exports. 

I  have  no  right  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress nor  does  any  other  Member  the 
right  to  save  one  man's  job  by  barter- 
ing another  man's  job  away. 

To  sell  subsidized  cotton  in  world  mar- 
kets we  save  a  cotton  grower's  job  and 
welfare  by  destroying  the  jobs  and  wel- 
fare of  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  allow  a 
more  detailed  denunciation  of  the  brazen 
agreement,  probably  negotiated  through 
our  State  Department  or  Trade  Commis- 
sion giving  the  Japanese  the  right  to 
evaluate  and  determine  the  fate  of  our 
textile  industry  and  our  jobs. 


PRECEDENTS  AND  TRADITIONS  FOR 
DECORUM  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE 
HOUSE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Talcott)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour 
is  late  and  we  have  been  extraordinarily 
busy  the  last  3  days.  The  time  fo^-  me 
to  present  this  subject  seems  particularly 
appropriate.  Several  colleagues,  a  number 
of  my  constituents,  and  unions  have 
urged  me  to  speak  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everj'  person  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  shares  the  highest  honor 
and  most  precious  privilege  of  any  legis- 


lator in  the  recorded  history  of  man.  No 
matter  how  one  contemplates  his  posi- 
tion in  this  body,  he  must  experience  a 
tremendous  sense  of  awe  and  a  deep 
sense  of  history.  A  new  Member  quickly 
acquires  an  unbounded  respect  for  the 
traditions,  precedents  and  i-ules  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the 
enormity  of  his  responsibility  to  his 
constituents. 

EVERT    MEMBER    ELECTED 

Each  Member  was  elected  in  a  free 
election  by  secret  ballot.  No  one  has  ever 
achieved  membership  in  this  House  by 
purchase,  coup,  or  appointment. 

This  House  is  truly  the  most  represent- 
ative legislative  body  in  the  worid.  Each 
of  us  directly  represents  his  respective 
constituents;  there  are  no  intervening 
agents,  principals  or  forces.  Each  of  us 
cherishes  his  independence,  his  individ- 
uality his  representative  situation;  yet, 
by  the  consensus  of  our  votes,  we  are  a 
national  body— one  of  three  coordmate, 
coequal  branches  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

FOUR    PARLIAMENTAKY    OBJECTIVES 

Representatives  in  the  90th  Congress 
endowed  us  with  the  most  complex  rules 
of  procedures  of  any  legislative  body  m 
the  world.  More  importantly,  our  dis- 
tingxiished  predecessors  have  given  us  a 
comprehensive  set  of  rules  that  most 
nearly  guarantees  the  four  objectives  of 
a  representativ2  pa/liament;  namely, 
one  the  expeditious  disposition  of  legis- 
lation; two,  the  right  of  the  majority, 
even  a  slim  majority,  to  work  its  will; 
three  the  concomitant  right  of  the  mi- 
nority even  a  small  minority,  to  be 
heard:  and  four,  the  right  of  the  citizens 
to  know.  We  have  a  solemn  duty  to  this 
91st  Congress  and  to  the  future  Con- 
gresses to  safeguard  and  perpetuate 
these  noble,  but  absolutely  essential 
prerequisites. 

RULES    or    THE    HOVSE    ARE    VENERABLE 

Much  of  the  greatness  of  our  House 
of  Representatives  is  embodied  in  its 
formal  rules  and  its  precedents.  The 
origin  of  some  of  our  iniles  can  be  traced 
to  representative  bodies  of  early  civiliza- 
tions The  first  rules  of  the  House  were 
adaptations  of  the  best  parliamentary 
law  of  that  day.  The  current  rules  have 
been  continuously  forged  by  skilled  par- 
liamentarj'  law-yers  and  sophisticated 
practical  legislators.  Every  improvement, 
every  refinement  has  been  "written  in 
blood."  The  compelling  need  for  every 
change  was  skillfully  debated  and 
thoroughlj'  deliberated  before  acceptance 
by  open  vote.  "Change  for  change's  sake," 
or  just  to  be  different,  was  never  an  ob- 
jective or  a  practice  of  this  legislative 
body. 

A  particular  rule  may  occasionally 
seem  to  delay  or  frustrate  a  particular 
legislative  objective  which  at  the  time 
seems  urgent  to  one  member  or  a  small 
group.  But  our  venerable  and  fii.ely 
honed  procedural  system  was  expertly 
designed,  and  passionately  preserved,  to 
expedite  and  perfect  legislation  for  all 
citizens. 

Time  is  a  valuable  possession  of  any 
person ;  but  time  is  an  especially  precious 
asset  of  contemporai-y  Congressmen.  Our 
rules  must  safeguard  our  time. 


Legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  may  provide  for  the 
relief  of  a  single  person— not  always  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Most  often, 
however,  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
affect  every  person  in  the  United  States, 
probably  In  perpetuity.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  vmique  position  of  world  leader- 
ship foisted  upon  our  NaUon,  every  act 
of  the  Congress  probably  affects  every 
InhabiUnt  of  our  universe.  This  is  more 
than  an  awesome  thought;  it  is  a  sober- 
ing actuality. 

LEGISLATTVE    WORK    IS    STRENUOUS    AND 
ABRASIVE 

The  importance  of  the  legislation,  the 
enormity  of  the  consequences  of  our  de- 
liberations, the  pressure£  of  politics,  the 
demands  of  our  constituents  and  the 
earnestness  of  our  convictions  quite  nat- 
urally arouse  passions  and  strain  tem- 
pers The  competitiveness  of  the  profes- 
sional athlete,  the  adversariness  of  the 
political  arena  and  the  litlglousness  of 
the  trial  lawver  are  common  ingredients 
of  our  floor  debate  and  committee  work. 
Few  who  have  never  served  in  the  House 
can  appreciate  the  strenuousness  of  our 
work  tlie  onerous  demands  on  our  lime, 
and  the  i.iental,  physlcr'.  -id  emotional 
strains  which  are  inherent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties. 

If   Christ's   admonition   to    'love   thy 
enemy"  has  any  efficacy  in  any  frame  of 
reference,  the  Congress  ought  to  be  a 
near  perfect  situatiem.     Love"  may  be 
a    term    too    prissy    for    some    to    use 
comfortably;   and  "enemy  "  Is  certainly 
too  venomous  to  describe  a  political  ad- 
versary. But  respect,  understanding,  and 
good  will  are  appropriate  synonyms  of 
love.  If  we  cannot  truly  love  our  adver- 
saries, we  must  respect,  and  maintain  a 
mutual  good  will  among  our  colleagues. 
We  representative  legislators   cannot 
properly  resolve   the  Nations   abrasive 
problems   without   occasionally   exacer- 
bating normal  human  tensions.  But  the 
House  cannot  continue  to  function  effec- 
tively if  Members  permit  personal  ani- 
mosity or  vindictiveness  to  distort  their 
perspectives  or  to  disrupt  their  duties. 

INDIVIDUALITY   OF   MEMBERS   IS  VALL-ED 

Members  of  Congress  are  as  different 
from  each  other  as  their  districts  are 
different  from  one  another.  This  ingre- 
dient of  individualism  enhances  the 
legislative  product.  Congress  is  also  a 
unit  -a  body"  whose  Members  are  all 
working,  perhaps  not  in  tmison.  but 
toward  the  same  goal— perfect  Federal 
legislation.  We  must  literally  live  and 
work  together  much  of  the  time.  Our 
philosophical  differences,  our  political 
disagreements,  our  divergent  approaches 
to  problem  solving,  our  various  back- 
grounds. abUities.  experiences,  and  tem- 
peraments are  all  understood  and  valued 
by  each  other.  But  these  differences, 
which  we  respect  and  want  to  preserve, 
require  special  rules  of  order  and  per- 
sonal behavior  to  enable  us  to  work  and 
to  live  compatibly  with  each  other  and 
still  accomplish  our  legislative  objectives. 

A    MEANING    OF     TOLLKACtTE" 


Full  explanation,  trenchant  questions, 
responsive  answers,  vigorous  argument, 
thorough  deliberation  are  all  necessary 
to  perfect  legislation.  The  sharpness  of 
sponUneous  debate,  so  essential  to  good 
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legislation,  can  cut  to  the  quick.  Irritate, 
embarrass,  even  offend  Members  who  are 
otherwise  friends  and  mutual  admirers. 

We  must  foster  Incisive  debate,  yet 
preserve  friendships.  Debates  on  other 
issues,  just  as  important,  will  follow 
closely.  Later  the  same  day.  new  advo- 
cates will  be  realined  with  different  ad- 
versaries, but  with  a  constancy  of  pur- 
pose and  continuation  of  mutual  respect. 
This  is  the  essence  of  that  special  rela- 
tionship which  we  call  "colleague" — 
tough  contestants  while  debating  issues, 
but  tenacious  allies  in  maintaining 
friendships. 

An  important  characteristic  of  a  good 
legislator  is  that  he  wants  the  debate  to 
achieve  fully  its  intended  purpose.  He 
insists  that  the  issues  be  understood  and 
tliat  all  points  of  view  be  properly  pre- 
sented. He  insists  that  all  participants  in 
a  debate  be  fairly  treated.  The  legislative 
product  is  more  important  than  the 
process  or  the  performance  of  the 
debaters. 

Orderly  procedures,  well  understood 
and  ^conscientiously  followed,  improve 
and  expedite  debate  and  preserve  friend- 
ships. 

MEMBERS     RESPONSIBILITY     TO     THE     CONGRESS 

In  addition  to  our  responsibilities  to 
perfect  legislation  and  to  continue  gen- 
uine respect  and  friendship  among  our 
colleagues,    we   have   a   large    responsi- 
bility to  our  constituents,  to  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens, and  to  the  Congress  itself.  In  our 
officec  and  our  districts  we  can  generally 
conduct  our  business  and  deport  our- 
selves as  individualistically  as  we  please. 
But  on  the  floor  of  this  great  Hall  we 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  House, 
part  of  its  great  history  and  its  proud 
traditions.    Here,    we    assume    a   larger 
role — we  not  only  represent  our  districts ; 
we  represent  our  Nation.  Even  without 
photography,  radio,  or  television  we  are 
observed  by  our  constituents,  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — and  of  the 
world.  Visitors  from  every  place  on  earth 
from  all  walks  of  life  watch  us  from  the 
galleries.   A  steady  stream  of  political 
scientists  and  historians,  domestic  and 
foreign   students   and   officials,   observe 
and  study  our  sessions  because  they  con- 
sider the  House  a  great  and  model  legis- 
lative body.  All  may  not  necessarily  un- 
derstand the  formal  rules  of  debate  or 
the  parliamentary  situation,  but  they  do 
foi-m  opinions  about  the  personal  appear- 
ances and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  on 
the  floor.  Moreover,  they  talk  and  share 
their    observations    with     others.     We, 
therefore,  have  a  special  obligation  to 
the  Congress  to  not  only  comply  with 
the  rules  of  order  but  to  maintain  proper 
deconun. 

We  not  only  have  a  legislator's  vote; 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  predeces- 
sors to  prese:-ve  the  parliamentary  func- 
tion of  representative  government  and  a 
duty  to  our  successors  to  perpetuate  the 
traditions  and  precedents. 

If  we  can,  each  of  us  should  strive  con- 
tinuously to  improve  the  product  and 
the  process  of  our  deliberations  in  the 
Chambers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

DECOSCrM     GROUNDED     IN     PRECEDENTS 

The  formal,  written  rules  of  the  House 
pertaining  to  deconun  are  wisely  limited. 


Itemized,  codified  list*  of  "do's"  and 
"do  not's"  would  be  inappropriate,  re- 
strictive, and  unresponsive  to  necessary 
modification.  Precedent,  custom,  and 
tradition  constitute  a  far  better  mode 
for  prescribing  behavior  for  a  continuing 
body  of  continuously  changing  Members 
in  changing  times. 

There  were  71  new  Members  of  the 
90th  and  26  new  Members  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Some  have  served  in  their 
State  legislatures.  Rules  of  decorum  vary 
widely  among  State  legislatures.  Some 
State  legislatures  degrade  themselves 
and  demean  their  constituents  by  dis- 
daining all  rules  of  decorum.  Some  State 
legislatures  benefit  greatly  from  proud, 
faithful  compliance  with  exemplary 
codes  of  behavior. 

Many  freshman  Members  have  ear- 
nestly sought  some  single  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  proper  decorum  while  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Obviously  the  best  way  to  learn  the  pro- 
cedural rules  and  the  precedents  and 
traditions  of  deconun  is  to  attend  the 
sessions  regularly  and  observe  the  con- 
duct of  respected  senior  Members.  How- 
ever, this  procedure  is  time  consuming — 
and,  regrettably,  sometimes  confusing. 

ABRIDGED    COMPILATION    OF    RtJLES    AND     PRECE- 
DENTS RELATING  TO  DECORUM 

Principally  for  the  benefit  of  new  Mem- 
bers, I  have  tried  to  research  and  as- 
semble some  official  statements  relating 
to  decorum  on  the  floor.  These,  of  course, 
are  not  my  suggestions — only  a  compila- 
tion of  what  I  have  found  in  the  record. 
I  have  more  than  considerable  trepida- 
tion in  presenting  this  report.  I  had 
hoped  that  some  other  Member,  especi- 
ally one  far  more  senior,  knowledgeable, 
and  decorous  than  I,  would  have  per- 
formed this  service. 

MOST  MEMBERS  DEPORT  THEMSELVES  PROPERLY 

Any  observer  will  be  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  apparence  and  conduct  of 
most  Members  on  the  floor.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  few  who  deport  themselves 
improperly  attract  the  most  attention — 
and  their  behavioral  lapses  are  exagger- 
ated, especially  by  the  commimications 
media. 

CHILDREN     AND     VISITORS 

Only  Membei-s  of  the  Congress,  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  former  Mem- 
bers and  employees  are  permitted  on  the 
floor  while  the  House  is  in  session.  Small 
children  and  grandchildren  are  permit- 
ted to  sit  with  their  parent  Member.  They 
should  never  usurp  the  seat  of  a  Member. 

On  special  occasions,  such  as  joint  ses- 
sions and  state  of  the  Union  addresses, 
cei-tain  Ambassadors,  the  Cabinet,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  especially  invited  by  the 
Speaker  as  guests  of  the  House. 

"MR.    SPEAKER"    IS    PROPER    SALUTATION 

When  any  Member  desires  to  speak  or  de- 
liver any  matter  to  the  House,  he  shall  arise 
and  respectfully  address  himself  to  "^U■. 
Speaker,"  and,  on  being  recognized,  may  ad- 
dress the  House  from  any  place  on  the  floor, 
or  from  the  Clerk's  desk.  (Clause  1,  Rule  XIV) 

That  rule  was  adopted  in  1880.  but  it 
was  adapted  from  older  rules  which  date 
back  to  1789. 

If  the  House  has  been  resolved  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  then,  of  course,  any 


Member  seeking  the  floor  ought  to  ad- 
dress the  presiding  officer  as  "Mr.  Chair- 
man." 

Any  further  embellishment  of  the  salu- 
tation "Mr.  Speaker"  or  "Mr.  Chairman" 
is  improper  and  a  distinct  breach  of  the 
rule. 

On  the  political  campaign  trail,  at  a 
public  banquet  or  a  luncheon  club,  or  at 
the  dozens  of  various  gatherings  held 
throughout  oiu-  land,  it  may  be  perfectly 
proper  for  the  speaker  to  address  his 
audience  with  "Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  colleagues,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  Americans,  friends"  and  so 
on  and  on;  but  such  salutations  are  out 
of  place  and  against  the  rules  of  this 
legislative  assembly. 

A  salutation  which  is  sometimes  heard 
in  addition  to  "Mr.  Sp>eaker"  is,  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,"  or  if  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  "Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Members  of  the  Committee."  Both  of 
these  salutations  are  superfluous,  clearly 
breaches  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
should  not  occur. 

The  rule  has  been  reiterated  many 
times  throughout  the  history  of  this 
House.  The  Speaker  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  entire  membership.  The  Speaker 
represents  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  its  organization;  by  addressing  the 
Chair,  a  Member  addresses  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House. 

Any  salutation  in  addition  to  "Mr. 
Speaker"  or  "Mr.  Chairman"  was  con- 
sidered a  slight  upon  the  Chair.  This 
should  never  be  done  intentionally;  even 
if  no  slight  upon  the  Chair  is  intended, 
it  is.  nevertheless,  a  clear  infraction  of 
the  rules. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  about 
the  rule.  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  whenever  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  was  made  con- 
cerning this  rule,  the  answer  has  been 
without  exception  to  the  effect  that  the 
dignified  method  of  procedure  is  to  ad- 
dress the  Speaker  only  when  the  House 
is  in  session  and  to  address  the  Chair- 
man only  when  the  House  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  thus  the  Mem- 
ber addresses  the  entire  membership. 
The  rule  should  be  followed  in  the  in- 
terest of  dignity  and  decorum  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House. 

CLOSE    OF    SPEECHES 

To  conclude  a  speech  or  an  address 
with  the  words,  "I  thank  you,"  is  not  only 
improper,  but  amateurish  and  super- 
fluous, since  a  Member  of  the  House 
speaks  as  a  matter  of  right  after  he  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Speaker. 

USE    OF    MICROPHONES 

Rule  xrv  not  only  draws  our  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  addressing  "Mr. 
Speaker"  but  also  to  the  custom  of 
speaking  from  the  well  of  the  House. 
Obviously,  the  rule  antedated  the  instal- 
lation of  microphones.  Common  cour- 
tesy, or  at  least  a  consideration  of  one's 
listeners,  indicates  that  any  Member 
seeking  to  address  the  House  should  use 
the  microphones  properly  so  that  other 
Members  and  the  Speaker  may  hear  him 
clearly. 

REFERENCE    TO   ANOTHEB   MEMBER    IN    SECOND 
PERSON    IS    FORBIDDEN 

Another  infraction  of  proper  proce- 
dure, which  is  increasing  in  practice,  is 
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the  casual  reference  to  another  Member 
in  the  second  person — such  as  "you"  or 
"your,"  the  use  of  a  given  name  "John" 
or  "Bill",  even  "Mr.  Jones"  or  "Mrs. 
Smith,"  or  by  an  apparently  affectionate 
term  such  as"  Brother  Johnson."  These 
are  plain  infractions  of  well-established 
pariiamentary  principles  and  against 
dignified  procedure.  There  are  numerous 
rulings  to  this  effect. 

A  Member  should  not  address  his  col- 
league in  the  second  person.  It  is  not 
proper  to  refer  to  another  Member  ex- 
cept in  the  prescribed  manner,  namely: 
"the     gentleman      from— naming      his 

State." 

It  is  permissible  to  refer  to  another 
Member  as  "the  gentleman,"  but  it  is  a 
preferred  practice  to  refer  to  him  as  "the 
gentleman  from  California"  or  the  "gen- 
tleman from  Alaska." 

When  referring  to  our  colleagues  of  the 
fairer  sex,  it  is  proper  to  address  her  as 
"the  gentlewoman  from  Washington,"  or 
whatever  State  she  represents.  It  is 
neither  more  gracious  nor  gallant  to 
say  "the  lady  from  — "  or  "the  gentlelady 
from — ."  .     ,. 

Naturally,  when  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  Members  from  the 
same  State  it  is  proper  to  say,  "the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Smith)"  or 
"the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ."  We  all  have  the  obli- 
gation to  make  the  Record  correct. 

WALKING    WHILE    A    MEMBER    IS    SPEAKING 

Another  rule  which  is  violated  almost 
daily  is  rule  XIV,  clause  7,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

While  the  Speaker  Is  putting  a  question 
or  addressing  the  House  no  Member  shall 
walk  out  Of  or  across  the  hall,  nor.  when  a 
Member  is  speaking,  pass  between  him  and 
the  Chair. 

It  has  become  a  distracting  habit  of 
some  Members  to  walk  in  front  of  an- 
other Member  while  he  is  addressing  the 
House  from  a  lectern  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House.  Such  practices  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  long-established  rule  of  this 
body  and  are  a  contributing  cause  to 
much  of  the  confusion  and  distraction 
manifested  on  this  floor  every  day.  I 
have  often  heard  our  visitors  in  the  gal- 
leries comment  unfavorably  about  this 
apparent  rudeness  to  the  speaker.  To 
walk  in  front  of  a  Member  who  is  speak- 
ing, or  to  walk  between  the  Member  who 
is  speaking  and  his  audience,  is  objec- 
tionable and  discourteous. 

We  often  notice  Members  who  are 
aware  of  their  discourtesy  because  they 
try  to  pass  behind  the  Member  speaking 
from  the  lectern,  but  this  too  distracts 
the  Member  who  is  speaking  and  in  fact 
disturbs  and  obstructs  the  view  of  the 
Speaker.  Other  Members  often  bend 
down  or  duck  as  they  pass  between  the 
Member  speaking  and  the  Members 
seated  in  the  House.  All  of  these  feigned 
obsequities  to  courtesy  are  distracting  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  Member  addressing 
the  House  and  certainly  confusing  to  our 
visitors  in  the  galleries.  The  better  and 
courteous  practice  would  be  to  cross  the 
House  floor  behind  the  seats  or  to  avoid 
the  floor  entirely  by  using  the  doors  on 
either  side  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  Any 
transit  of  the  well  while  another  Mem- 
ber is  addressing  the  House  from  the  well 


is    discourteous    and    distracting    and 
should  be  avoided. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
the  Speaker  is  putting  a  question  or  ad- 
dressing the  House  most  Members  want 
to  hear  the  Speaker  and  plain  courtesy 
to  the  other  Members,  as  well  as  com- 
pliance with  rule  XIV,  clause,  7,  re- 
quires that  no  Member  leave  or  cross  the 
Hall. 

ALL      SMOKING      IN     THE      HALL      IS      FORBIDDEN 

Another  part  of  clause  7  of  rule  XIV, 
which  is  grossly  violated  by  a  few  Mem- 
bers, reads  as  follows: 

During  the  session  of  the  House  no  Mem- 
ber— shall  smoke  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House;  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper are  charged  with  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  this  clause.  Neither  shall  any  person 
be  allowed  to  smoke  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  at  any  time. 

The  rule,  and  purpose  for  the  rule,  is 
abundantly  clear.  There  appears  to  be 
some  question  about  what  constitutes  the 
"floor  of  the  House."  By  precedent  and 
definition,  the  space  behind  the  rail  is 
as  much  the  floor  of  the  House  as  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 
Smoking  behind  the  rail  is  smoking  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  is  equally  an 
infraction  of  the  rule  as  smoking  while 
seated  in  one  of  the  seats  or  standing 
in  the  well  of  the  House.  Smoking  behind 
the  rail  is  even  more  obnoxious  to  our 
visitors  in  the  galleries. 

Walking  into  the  Chamber  with  a  c'gar 
or  pipe  held  in  the  mouth,  whether 
lighted  or  not,  is  an  invitation  for  caustic 
criticism  and  disparaging  remarks  on  the 
part  of  our  constituents  who  visit  our 
sessions  and  observe  our  conduct  and 
our  compUance  with  weU-known  rules  of 
the  House. 

The  prohibition  against  smoking  dates 
from  February  28,  1871.  Prohibiting 
smoking  at  any  time  was  added  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1896.  When  we  think  seriously 
about  our  i-ules  of  procedure  and  deco- 
rum, we  can  quickly  and  surely  under- 
stand that  technical  compliance  with  the 
rules  may  not  always  be  enough  to  sat- 
isfy our  fellow  Americans  who  are  watch- 
ing this  legislative  body  in  action. 

When  our  constituents  come  to  Wash- 
ington, it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will 
visit  the  Capitol  and  a  session  of  this 
House.  Members  who  have  served  here 
any  length  of  time  have  heard  with 
chagrin  and  embarrassment  the  harsh 
criticism  from  visitors  directed  at.  what 
appears  to  them,  a  lack  of  reverence, 
dignitv,  and  respect  for  this  historic 
Chamber.  Information  from  doorkeepers 
and  officials  of  the  House  indicate  that 
hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  con- 
stituent complaint  regarding  our  habits 
or  conduct  on  the  floor. 

CARE    OF    SEATS    AND    FURNITURE 

A  practice  as  defenseless  as  it  is  ob- 
jectionable is  the  habit  of  placing  our 
shoes  against  or  on  top  of  the  seat  in 
front  of  us.  This  habit  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct breach  of  the  rules  of  decorum  of 
this  House  or  of  any  place  where  we  may 
be  a  guest.  It  is  most  noticeable  from 
the  galleries  and  draws  the  sharpest  crit- 
icism and  adverse  comment  from  those 
who  visit  our  sessions. 

We  may  sometimes  look  upon  this 
great  Hall  verj-  narrowly  as  a  part  of 


our  "shop."  but  the  public  looks  upon  this 
great  and  historic  edifice  as  their  Hall 
and  their  furniture  and  they  expect  us 
to  treat  it  as  the  furniture  in  a  friend's 
living  room  or  in  the  boss'  office. 

READING    AND    SIGNING     MAIL    IS    BREACH 

OP    ETIQUETTE 

Reading  newspapers  or  magazines  on 
the  floor  when  the  House  is  in  session 
may  not  violate  any  specific  rule,  but 
such  a  habit  conveys  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  House,  an 
impression  of  disinterest  and  indifference 
to  our  legislative  duties,  a  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  matter  under  discussion  on 
the  fioor.  and  a  personal  affront  to  our 
colleague  addressing  the  House  or  the 
Committee . 

The  reading  or  signing  of  mail  upon 
the  floor  while  the  House  is  in  session  is 
a  similarly  rude  practice  which  offends 
Members  who  are  participating  in  the 
debate  and  degrades  the  image  of  the 
Congress  in  the  sight  of  our  constituents 
and  the  public  in  the  galleries. 

The  greatness  of  this  body  is  inexorably 
eroded  and  degraded  by  violations  of 
decorum,  acts  of  discourtesy  to  each 
other  and  practices  offensive  to  our  con- 
stituents. These  matters  may  seem  small, 
even  incon.sequential,  in  themselves:  but, 
cumulatively,  they  are  destructive  of  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  in 
their  Representatives  and  their  House. 

PRESERVATION    OF    ORDER    AND    DECORUM 

The  Speaker  shall  preserve  order  and 
decoi-um,  and.  in  the  case  of  any  dis- 
turbance or  disorderly  conduct  in  the 
galleries,  or  in  the  lobby,  may  cause  the 
same  to  be  cleared.  The  rules  of  the  House 
provide  the  Speaker  'shall  preserve  order 
and  decorum"— rule  1.  clause  2.  The 
Speaker  does  and  can  set  the  tone  of  the 
decorum  and  the  procedure  of  the  House. 
We  notice  a  great  difference  among  the 
various  Chairmen  who  have  presided  over 
the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  Every  Member 
could  help  to  improve  the  procedure  and 
decorum  of  the  House  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  if  he  would  constitute 
himself  as  a  committee  of  one  to  assist 
the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  in  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties  by 
insisting  that  the  rules  are  respected  and 
obeyed. 

By  reason  of  our  membership  here, 
each  of  us  is  endowed  with  tremendous 
power  over  the  destiny  of  our  Nation  and 
the  lives  of  its  people.  With  that  power 
goes  a  concomitant  responsibility  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  the 
people.  Everj-  word  we  speak,  every  deci- 
sion we  render  is  weighted  with  the  posi- 
tion we  hold.  Our  conduct  and  decorum 
is  carefully  observed  and  evaluated. 

I  am  certain  that  each  of  us  would 
want  every  visitor  to  these  galleries  to 
observe  in  us  a  genuine  respect  for  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  for  them 
to  take  their  leave,  even  after  a  brief 
view,  with  a  greater  respect  for  our  con- 
duct of  the  people's  business,  with  a 
greater  pride  in  American  citizenship, 
with  a  greater  love  for  our  Republic,  and 
with  a  greater  determination  to  help 
preserve  our  free  representative  parlia- 
mentary system  of  government. 

Our  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House,  our  courtesy  to  each  other,  and 
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our  decorous  behavior  cannot  guarantee 
these  objectives,  but  It  can  help.  Our 
failure  in  these  respects  can  hurt  Im- 
measurably. 

PROPTll  DE3I0NATION   Of  COMMITTEIS 

The  proper  way  to  designate  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  to  say  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules."  the  "Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations." Committees  should  not  be 
referred  to  as  "the  Rules  Committee"  or 
"the  Appropriations  Committee."  If  we 
want  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  we  ought  not  to 
refer  to  them  in  a  slip-shod  manner.  If 
we  do  not  designate  our  committees  cor- 
rectly, we  cannot  expect  better  treatment 
from  the  news  media  or  the  public. 

Orderly,  fair,  decorous,  and  effective 
parliamentary  procedures  are  required 
by  many  and  various  organizations 
throughout  the  land.  The  rules,  proced- 
ures, and  deconmi  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  widely  copied  by  these 
organizations.  Our  example  here  not  only 
influences  ofDcial  and  unofQcial  organi- 
zations and  institutions  in  every  State  of 
our  Nation,  but  our  rules,  parliamentary 
procedures  and  decorum  are  widely 
copied,  purposefully  or  inadvertently,  by 
free  nations  throughout  the  world. 

STAND  TO   OBJECT 

One  must  always  stand  to  object  to  any 
unanimous  consent  request  and,  of 
course,  address  the  Speaker  before  voic- 
ing the  objection:  'Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object." 

INTERRUPTION  01'  MEMBER  ADDRESSING  THE 
HOUSE 

Anyone    who   wishes   to   interrupt   a 
Member  who  has  the  floor  should  always 
rise  and  flrst  address  the  Chair — "Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?"  In 
this  respect,  we  oftentimes  lapse  into  bad 
practices  and  discourtesies.  Sometimes 
we  make  a  quick  verbal  thrust  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  before  the  Member 
having  the  floor  has  had  a  chance  to  fin- 
ish his  thought — we  just  say,  "Will  the 
gentleman  yield?"  Some  have  been  even 
more  discourteous  by  interrupting  with- 
out receiving  recognition  by  the  Chair  or 
permission  from  the  Member  having  the 
floor.  Only  the  Member  having  the  floor 
can  yield  to  another  Member;  neither 
the  Speaker  nor  a  Member  who  may  be 
addressing  the  House  by  leave  of  the 
Member  having  the  floor  may  yield  the 
floor.  Any  interruption  of  another  Mem- 
ber should  always  be  done  courteously 
and  always  flrst  by  addressing  the  Chair, 
"Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?" 
If  a  Member  having  the  floor  yields 
for  an  interruption,  the  remarks  of  the 
Member  yielded  to  must  appear  in  the 
Record,  but  if  the  Member  having  the 
floor  declines  to  yield,  he  may  strike  from 
copy  for  the  Record  the  remarks  so  in- 
terjected— section  2465  of  Hind's. 

.WDIBLE  CONVERS.ATIONS  SHOULD   BE  .AVOIDED 

Other  practices  have  been  prescribed 
by  an  interpretation  of  the  rules  or  by 
precedent.  These  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  sincerely  desire  to  preserve  the 
traditions  of  the  House  and  to  enhance 
the  image  of  our  proceedings.  It  is  not 
good  manners  to,  and  we  should  not,  en- 
gage in  prolonged  or  audible  conversa- 
tion when  someone  else  has  the  floor. 


ZTIQUETTX    OF    DBXSS 

If  one  breach  of  etiquette  Is  tolerated 
by  one  Member,  whr  should  any  eti- 
quette be  observed  by  others?  The  attire 
of  the  Members  while  on  the  floor  is  most 
important  to  the  impression  we  project 
and  the  attitude  we  assume  toward  our 
representative  parliamentary  function. 
Although  at  one  time  it  was  considered 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  place  to 
appear  in  anything  but  quite  formal  at- 
tire, the  House  long  ago  abandoned  any 
regimen  of  special  dress.  Nonetheless, 
and  in  spite  of  widely  individualistic 
taste  and  experimentation  in  wearing 
apparel  by  Members  while  in  their  home 
districts  or  while  off  the  floor,  the  wear- 
ing of  hats  or  sport  clothes  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  is  still  considered  either 
contrary  to  the  formal  rules  of  the  House 
or  &  violation  of  longstanding  unwrit- 
ten rules  of  decorum  for  Members.  Dark 
business  suits — not  bright  colors,  plaids, 
or  sport  clothes — plain,  light-colored 
shirts;  and  dark  single-colored  shoes  are 
prescribed  for  both  summer  and  winter. 
There  are  many  ways  that  we  can  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  news  media  or 
our  constituents  in  the  gallery  other 
than  by  wearing  gaudy  or  casual  clothes 
or  behaving  In  a  raucous  or  peculiar 
manner.  Attire  that  is  acceptable  for  folk 
dancing,  sailing,  or  the  horseraces  may 
not  be  suitable  for  a  session  of  the  House. 

We  properly  require  high  standards  of 
dress  and  decorum  of  our  employees,  in- 
cluding committee  staffs  and  pages.  We 
should  require  no  higher  standards  of 
our  employees  than  we  demand  of  our- 
selves. 

Our  constituents  and  the  gentlemen 
representing  the  mass  media  know  that 
adequate  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  us  immediately  off  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  eating,  reading,  smoking, 
signing  mail,  talking,  and  meeting  with 
constituents  or  visitors.  As  a  courtesy  to 
our  colleagues  who  are  engaged  in  the 
debate  or  who  are  anxious  to  hear  and 
understand,  and  to  enhance  rather  than 
mar  the  image  of  the  Congress  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  the  media,  we 
ought  not  to  eat,  chew,  sleep,  read  news- 
papers or  magazines,  sign  mail,  or  try 
to  communicate  with  the  galleries  by 
shouting,  facial  gestures,  or  arm  and 
hand  semaphores  while  the  House  is  in 
session. 

Members  may  not  remain  near  the 
Clerk's  desk  during  a  vote.  This  practice 
of  herding  is  contrary  to  the  rules — see 
volume  VI,  section  190,  Caimon's  Prec- 
edents—it is  distracting  to  the  tally 
clerks  and  delays  the  vote;  it  gives  the 
appearance  of  disorderliness  to  the 
galleries. 


MISCELLANEOUS    RULES    RELATING    TO    PERSONAL 
REFERENCES    DURING    DEBATE 

In  debate,  one  Member  should  not 
even  mildly  impute  the  motives  or  inten- 
tionally misrepresent  another  Member- 
volume  V.  sections  5132  to  5138,  Hind's 
Precedents. 

It  is  unparliamentary  and  censurable 
for  one  Member  in  debate  to  declare 
that  another  Member  has  knowingly 
stated  that  which  is  false — volume  n, 
section  1305,  Hind's  Precedents. 

Language  tending  to  hold  a  Member 
up  to  contempt  is  not  in  order  in  de- 


bate— Csmnon's,  volume  'VIII.  section 
2527. 

It  is  not  in  order  to  cast  reflections  on 
either  the  House  or  its  membership  or 
its  decisions,  whether  present  or  past — 
volume  V,  sections  5132  to  5138,  Hind's 
Precedents. 

It  is  a  breach  of  order  to  reflect  upon 
or  to  refer  invidiously  to  the  decisions 
of  present  or  former  Speakers.  Cannon's, 
volume  vm,  section  2531. 

THIS   IS   THE    PEOPLE'S    HOUSE 

Here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  people  speak  and  hear  their  voices 
spoken.  This  is  their  forum,  established 
by  their  forefathers  as  well  as  ours.  This 
is  their  House  of  Representatives  as  well 
as  ours.  This  is  their  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  works  of  art  as  well  as  ours. 

Our  behavior  and  decorum  represents 
them  as  truly  as  our  legislation. 

We  not  only  have  an  obligation  to 
maintain  the  great  traditions  of  this 
House,  but  we  have  a  contempwrary  re- 
sponsibility to  comply  with  the  rules  and 
to  present  an  image  of  behavior  and  de- 
corum commensurate  with  ovu"  positions. 

In  an  era  when  each  of  us  has  cried 
out  for  "law  and  order"  or  "justice  and 
order  under  law,"  we,  too,  must  make  a 
special  effort  to  comply  with  the  known 
rules,  and  to  strive  to  set  high  standards 
of  decorum  as  a  guide  to  other  legisla- 
tors and  as  proof  that  we  want  to  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  American 
citizen  in  our  system  of  representative 
self-government. 

WE    MUST    STHIVE   TO    MEASURE   UP  TO  THIS 
GREAT    PLACE 

For  those  who  think  my  suggestions 
may  be  picayune,  I  recall  that  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  came  to  write  his  fa- 
mous parliamentary  manual,  he  prefaced 
that  great  work  with  a  classic  axiom 
by  one  of  the  noted  parliamentarians 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  of  a 
preceding  generation  to  the  effect  that 
"careful  and  scrupulous  adherence  to 
orthodox  rules  of  procedure  was  requisite 
to  the  maintenance  of  parliamentai-y 
etiquette  and  was  especially  necessary 
to  the  protection  of  the  minority  and  the 
eCQciency  of  successful  majorities."  Al- 
though this  statement  reaches  back  sev- 
eral hundred  years,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  imderlying  ap- 
plied procedure  in  every  legislative  as- 
sembly in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Capital  is  distin- 
guished in  many  ways.  It  is  the  center  of 
our  Federal  Government.  It  is  the  heart- 
beat of  the  world.  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a 
magnificent  city  with  majestic  propor- 
tions, with  wide  tree-lined  boulevards, 
expansive  parks,  impressive  statues  and 
monuments,  thrilling  sights,  and  the 
home  of  numerous  American  institu- 
tions. Most  of  the  historic  and  popular 
sites  in  Washington  are  natural  places 
or  manmade  structures — the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. They  are  beautiful,  historic,  and 
symbolic. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  together 
with  the  other  body,  is  also  historic  and 
sjTnbolic.  But  it  is  alive,  djTiamic — here 
there  is  action.  Here  the  diverse  people  of 
the  United  States  are  brought  together. 
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Here  there  is  history  and  tradition;  here 
there  is  foresight  and  progress.  Here 
many  of  the  great  voices  of  our  future 
may  speak.  Here  is  the  essence  of  rep- 
resentative government;  here  is  the  soul 
of  our  national  life;  here  is  the  tenor 
of  our  national  spirit;  here  is  the  stand- 
ard of  our  Nation's  compliance  with  law 
and  the  obedience  to  authority.  Here  is 
the  hope  for  our  Nation's  future.  I  trust 
that  we  may  preserve  the  influence  and 
the  labor  of  those  who  preceded  us.  I 
trust  that  we  can  safeguard  this  in- 
stitution for  those  who  succeed  us.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  make 
this  House  a  beacon  for  other  legislative 
assemblies  throughout  our  Nation  and 

our  world. 

National  character  without  reverence 
for  place,  law  and  authority  is  analogous 
to  a  fireside  without  proper  considera- 
tion for  our  guests.  If  proper  decorum  is 
disregarded  by  us,  we  will  defjice  our 
image  and  impoverish  our  position  in 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  those  who  observe 
us  and  those  we  represent.  The  very 
stability  and  acceptability  of  our  legisla- 
tive acts  may  be  threatened  or  enhanced 
by  our  conduct  and  behavior  here. 

Only  a  few  of  us,  certainly  not  I,  are 
entirely  blameless  of  breaking  the  rules 
of  the  House  or  violating  the  proprieties 
of  decorum.  In  an  unguarded  or  thought- 
less moment,  we  all  have  broken  the 
written  and  traditional  codes  of  conduct 
for  this  House.  The  penalties  we  pay  for 
violating  the  proprieties  of  this  body  may 
be  greater  than  we  presently  imagine. 
Here  as  well  as  in  any  society,  the  loss 
of  respect,  the  loss  of  prestige,  the  loss 
of  faith  and  confidence,  the  unfavor- 
able impressions,  the  adverse  criticisms 
can  all  contribute  to  a  gradual  deteri- 
oration  of   self-government   by   a   free 

people. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  recited  numerous 
specific  rules  pertaining  to  procedure  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  and  various  tradi- 
tions and  precedents  pertaining  to  con- 
duct and  decorum,  but  actually  all  of 
these  rules  and  precedents  are  unneces- 
sary To  paraphrase  Robert  E.  Lee. 
American  citizens  expect  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  to  be  gentle- 
men—this is  the  essence  of  all  the  rules, 
I  suppose.  A  gentleman,  by  definition,  is 
considerate  of  place,  purpose  and  peo- 
ple Nevertheless,  I  trust  it  has  been 
helpful  to  reiterate  some  of  the  rules  and 
traditions  which  are  part  of  our  heritage 
and  part  of  the  traditions  of  this  great 

body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  that  a  number 
of  Members  from  both  sides  of  the  in- 
visible center  aisle  have  importuned  me 
to  make  this  study  and  presentation.  I 
have  done  it  with  trepidation  and  hu- 
mility as  I  have  the  greatest  pride  in  the 
venerable  traditions  of  this  great  House, 
as  well  as  the  highest  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  this  body.  I  had 
hoped  that  some  other  Member  or  Mem- 
bers, more  serious,  knowledgeable,  and 
decorous  than  I,  would  perform  this  task. 
For  their  individual  reasons,  others  de- 
clined but  each  insisted  that  I  proceed. 
I  hope  my  presentation  is  helpful  to  the 
Members,  employees  of  the  House,  and 
our  guests  in  the  galleries.  I  cordially 
invite  other  Members  to  revise  or  extend 


my  remarks  today  or  at  some  future  time 
on  this  subject. 


THE  DEVELOPING  SENTIMENT  FOR 
A  RENEWED  ESCALATION  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 


advocating  a  renewed  military  escala- 
tion of  the  war  do  a  disservice  to  the 
country  and  offer  a  leadership  that  clear- 
ly will  not  be  followed. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Tunney)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans realize  that  achieving  peace  in 
Vietnam  will  be  an  arduous  task  which 
will  require  patient  and  dispassionate 
as  well  as  timely  and  decisive  action. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  fresh  evidence  of 
an  emotional  response  to  the  problems 
achieving  peace  which  may  well  under- 
mine future  peace  efforts. 

California  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
warned  last  week  that  a  block  of  in- 
fluential Republican  Senators  are  en- 
couraging the  sentiment  for  a  renewed 
escalation  of  the  war.  One  of  the  most 
strident  of  these  Senate  advocates  of 
returning  to  the  disastrous  policy  of 
escalation  is  George  Murphy,  who: 

First,  believes  the  United  States  can 
still  win  the  war  militarily; 

Second  believes  it  was  a  mistake  to 
stop   the   bombing   of   North   Vietnam; 

Third,  has  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  renewed  military  escalation  of  the  war. 
if  the  Paris  talks  do  not  produce  quick 
results.  ^,       ^     .. 

This  kind  of  emotional  reaction  to  the 
difficult  challenge  of  achieving  peace  is 
so  obviously  iminformed  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  feelings  of  Califomians 
and  indeed  all  Americans  that  it  would 
be  brushed  aside  if  it  had  not  come  from 
a  US.  Senator,  especially  one  whose 
views  are  shared  by  such  other  influ- 
ential Republicans  as  Strom  Thurmond 
and  John  Tower. 

This  is  a  group  which  has  consistently 
opposed  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  have  felt  that  Americas 
agony  in  the  war  requires  our  following 
the  illusion  of  a  miUtarj'  victorj'.  Past 
efforts  of  escalation  have  led  us  further 
into  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam.  Deesca- 
lation  and  political  accommodation  is 
our  best  hope  of  getting  out  of  this  tragic 
conflict.  Those  who  advocate  renewed 
escalation  are  asking  that  our  present 
agony  be  compounded  and  our  prospects 
for  achieving  peace  be  diminished. 

Nothing  could  be  more  hollow  as  a 
threat  to  Hanoi  than  the  threat  of  re- 
newed bombing  and  escalation.  They 
have  absorbed  at  least  as  much  bom- 
bardment as  all  our  enemies  in  World 
War  II  and  there  is  no  indication  that 
their  will  has  been  or  can  be  broken  by 
bombing.  ,         ,       .,  ^ 

What  do  we  have  to  show  for  the 
bombing?  There  are  about  600  brave 
American  pilots  in  captivity  in  Hanoi. 
One  of  them  is  Lieutenant  Alvarez  of  San 
Jose  CaUf.,  who  has  been  in  captivity 
since  August  1964.  This  is  the  longest 
that  any  American  has  ever  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  any  war  in  our  history. 
We  have  also  succeeded  in  strengthen- 
ing the  determination  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  continue  to  resist. 
Those  who  bow  to  their  emotions  in 


THE   NATIONAL   GAME 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    (Mr.   Feighan)    is  recognized   for 

30  minutes.  ,  ,„^ 

Mr    FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional baseball  this  year  is  celebrating 
its  centennial,  which  reached  its  pinnacle 
here  in  Washington  when  the  American 
League   all   stars   played   the   National 
League  all  stars  at  Kennedy  Stadium 
Wednesday     afternoon,     July     23— tne 
night   after   a  great  centennial   dinner 
celebration  at  which  baseball  and  many 
of  its  friends  honored  the  greatest  play- 
ers who  ever  played  in  the  major  leagues. 
This  centennial  year  serves  to  remind 
us  that  at  the  age  of  100  years,  our  na- 
tional pastime  is  a  lusty,  progressive,  and 
growing   sport  which   well   deserves  its 
recognition  as  first  among  all  the  great 
team  sports  which  bring  so  much  enjoy- 
ment to  people  all  over  the  world. 

In  this  centennial  year  the  major 
leagues  expanded  their  membership  from 
■'O  to  24  teams,  thus  capping  an  excit- 
ing decade  of  growth  which  has  seen 
the  major  leagues  grow  from  16  teams 
in  10  northeastern  cities  to  24  teams 
serving  22  great  communities  from  coast 
to  coast— from  Minnesota  to  Texas— and 
including  that  beautiful  metropolis  in 
our      northern      neighbor,      Montreal. 

Canada. 

Under  the  progressive  leadership  oi  a 
youthful  new  commissioner,  Bowie  Kuhn, 
the  major  leagues  continue  to  stream- 
line their  operations.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting developments  of  this  centennial 
year  is  the  revolutionar>'  division  of  each 
major  league  into  two  six-club  divisions, 
which  has  added  immensely  to  the  zest 
and  excitement  of  the  pennant  races. 
There  are,  in  effect,  four  pennant  races 
now  instead  of  two.  The  divisional  win- 
ners will  meet  in  a  three-game  series  at 
the  end  of  the  season  to  determine  which 
one  will  represent  its  league  in  the  World 

This  new  dimension  in  the  major 
league  races  is  adding  new  appeal  to  the 
already  tremendous  interest  Americans 
have  in  baseball.  Last  year  the  major 
league  drew  more  than  23  million  fans, 
and  they  are  well  on  their  way  to  setting 
a  new  record  this  year. 

But  paid  attendance  figures  for  the 
major  leagues,  impressive  though  they 
may  be,  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  intense  interest  with  which  Ameri- 
cans follow  the  game  of  baseball.  Each 
vear  more  than  10  miUion  more  fans  pay 
their  way  to  watch  the  splendid  baseball 
played  in  153  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Mexico,  and  Canada  by  minor  league 
teams.  . 

But  these  figures  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance when  we  consider  the  vast  audi- 
ence which  listens  to  baseball  games  on 
radio  and  watch  it  on  television.  The 
number  of  listeners  and  viewers  to  each 
game,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
games  played,  mounts  into  the  billions. 
More  than  400  milUon  viewers,  for  in- 
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stance,  watched  the  seven  games  of  the 
exciting  1968  World  Series,  when  the  De- 
troit Tigers  niade  such  a  spectacular 
comeback  to  beat  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
for  the  championship. 

More  than  80  million  persons  watched 
on  their  television  screens  the  stirring 
action  of  the  all-star  game. 

Despite  this  great  and  growing  pros- 
perity, the  men  who  lead  baseball  are 
always  alert  to  maintain  the  exquisite 
balance  between  offense  and  defense 
which  Is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  base- 
ball. When  the  pitchers  threatened  to 
turn  hitting  into  a  lost  art  last  year,  the 
rulemakers  acted  swiftly  and  wisely  to 
bring  the  game  baclc  into  balance.  The 
height  of  pitching  mounds  was  reduced 
from  15  inches  to  10,  and  the  strike  zone 
was  reduced  substantially.  The  result 
has  been  dramatic.  If  1968  was  the  year 
of  the  pitcher,  1969  may  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  year  of  the  slugger.  Men  like 
the  mighty  F^ank  Howard  of  our  Wash- 
ington Senators,  the  exciting  young 
Reggie  Jackson  of  Oakland,  and  power- 
ful Willie  McCovey  of  San  Francisco  are 
leading  an  assault  which  has  stirred  ex- 
citement and  interest  everywhere. 

And  when  I  say  everywhere,  I  do  not 
mean  just  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  even  in  Canada.  Interest  In 
our  major  leagues  is  worldwide.  The 
World  Series,  and  the  all-star  game,  are 
followed  wltla  breathless  interest  in 
Mexico,  in  the  Caribbean  countries,  in 
South  America,  in  Holland,  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  most  especially  in  Japan. 

Baseball  is  one  of  our  Nation's  great 
ambassadors  to  other  lands.  Our  national 
game  has  become  the  national  game  of 
Japan,  of  Mexico,  of  Venezuela,  and  the 
Caribbean  islands.  In  all  of  them,  it  Is 
played  professionally  with  great  skill  and 
before  huge  crowds. 

It  is  played  on  an  amateur  basis,  on  a 
constantly  Increasing  scale  of  skill  and 
participation,  in  Holland,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Italy.  Spain.  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines.  Even  in  Cuba,  baseball  re- 
tains its  popularity  with  boys  and  young 
men,  and  the  results  of  major  league 
games  are  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
all  who  can  listen  to  the  radio  broad- 
casts from  the  United  States. 

The  tremendous  interest  in  major 
league  baseball  reflects  the  fact  that 
baseball  is  a  vital  part  of  every  Ameri- 
can's childhood  and  adolescence.  Rare 
indeed  is  the  American  boy  who  has  not 
played  baseball. 

More  boys  and  young  men  are  playing 
amateur  baseball  today  than  at  any  time 
in  history.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
4  million  youngsters  will  play  baseball  in 
organized  programs  this  summer. 

Thanks  to  the  unselfish  volunteer  ac- 
tivity of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
adults  who  donate  their  time  and  skills 
to  supervising  and  sponsoring  amateur 
baseball,  these  programs  provide  a 
healthful  and  wholesome  recreational 
activity  throughout  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer months. 

These  programs  provide  supervised 
league  play  at  evei-y  age  level  from  9  to 
21,  and  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  mental,  physical  and  emotional 
welfare  of  our  young  people. 

Baseball  Is  everybody's  game — the 
American  pastime.  It  is  a  game  so  simple 
that  a  10-year-old  can  play  it  acceptably; 


and  yet  so  Incredibly  difficult  that  the 
greatest  athletes  have  never  completely 
mastered  it.  The  extraordinary  appeal  of 
baseball  and  our  national  fascination 
with  major  league  baseball  is  based  sim- 
ply on  the  game  itself. 

Unknowing  people  sometimes  complain 
that  "nothing  happens"  in  a  baseball 
game.  Innings  pass,  teams  change  sides, 
yet  no  one  scores  or  appears  to  come 
close  to  it.  This,  of  course,  is  far  from 
the  truth.  It  is  only  the  fantastic  ease 
with  which  a  big  league  team  completes 
the  plays  that  makes  it  appear,  when  a 
good  pitcher  is  working,  that  it  will  never 
be  scored  on.  Yet  disaster,  as  every  player 
and  every  knowing  fan  knows,  waits  on 
every  pitch,  and  can  descend  with  ap- 
palling violence  and  speed.  A  pitcher  can 
be  working  beautifully  after  six  perfect 
innings,  and  then  find  himself,  in  the 
space  of  4  minutes,  on  his  way  to  the 
showers.  A  scratch  hit,  a  bit  of  bad  luck, 
£in  adverse  call  on  a  close  pitch  and  a  hit 
ball  which  just  eludes  the  fingers  of  a 
racing  outfielder,  and  the  pitcher  is  done; 
his  team  defeated. 

Here  in  its  purest  form  is  the  drama, 
the  perfection  of  baseball.  Action  and 
tragedy,  defeat  and  triumph,  are  sud- 
denly enacted  against  a  background  of 
apparent  safety  and  invulnerability. 

The  more  you  analyze  this  splendid 
game,  the  more  wonderful  it  becomes. 
Nothing  in  baseball  is  left  to  chance; 
nothing  is  slipshod.  Although  baseball  is 
played  outdoors,  in  an  area  so  large  that 
the  contestants  are  dwarfed,  every 
movement  in  a  game  can  be  and  is  meas- 
tired  against  a  standard  of  absolute  per- 
fection. If  a  nmner  gets  on  base,  it  is 
because  he  has  either  clearly  earned 
it  by  a  hit,  or  else  because  somebody  has 
made  a  mistake — an  error  or  a  walk.  And 
this  is  written  down;  records  are  kept. 

The  exactitude  of  the  game  is  respon- 
sible for  its  endless  statistics;  the  skill 
of  a  player  can  be  precisely  measured  in 
his  batting  average,  his  runs  batted  in, 
his  eamed-run  average.  This  all-pervad- 
ing neatness  in  what  should  be.  by  all 
appearances,  a  sprawling,  disjointed 
game,  extends  everywhere  on  the  play- 
ing field.  Almost  never  is  there  a  baseball 
play  which  carmot  be  seen  and  instantly 
imderstood  by  everyone  in  the  park;  al- 
most never  does  the  baseball  fan  have 
to  ask,  "What  happened?" 

In  this  centennial  year,  and  in  every 
year,  baseball  remains  the  sport  of 
America. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  professional 
baseball,  first  and  still  the  greatest  of 
all  team  sports,  is  celebrating  its  cen- 
tennial this  year — a  celebration  which 
reached  its  climax  here  in  Washington 
on  July  21  and  22,  when  baseball  and  its 
friends  joined  in  a  great  centennial  din- 
ner to  honor  the  greatest  players  ever 
on  July  21,  and  the  American  and  Na- 
tional Leagues'  greatest  players  met  in 
the  annual  all-star  game  at  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Stadium  the  evening  of  July  22. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  this  great 
game  had  its  origin  in  Ohio,  where  the 
first  professional  sports  team,  the  1869 
Cincinnati  Red  Stockings,  set  a  baseball 
record  that  never  will  be  equaled  by  win- 
ning 65  games  without  a  defeat. 

Ever  since  that  beginning,  Ohio  has 
played  a  large  and  significant  role  In 
baseball. 


Cincinnati  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  League  when  it  was  orga- 
nized in  1876,  and  Cleveland  wais  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  League 
when  it  was  formed  in  1900. 

Cincinnati  has  been  a  proud  member  of 
the  National  League.  Pour  times  our 
battling  Reds  have  won  the  National 
League  championship,  and  in  1919  and 
1940  they  went  on  to  win  the  world's 
championship. 

The  Cleveland  Indians  have  won  the 
American  League  championship  three 
times,  and  twice,  in  1920  and  1948,  went 
on  to  win  the  world  series. 

It  is  men  who  make  baseball  great, 
and  the  annals  of  baseball  are  studded 
with  illustrious  names  from  the  great 
State  of  Ohio. 

Cy  Yoimg.  the  greatest  baseball  pitch- 
er of  all  time,  was  bom  and  spent  his 
life  in  Tuscarawas  County,  and  he  won 
268  of  his  amazing  lifetime  t«tal  of  511 
major  league  victories  for  the  Cleveland 
Indians. 

Eppa  Rixey,  one  of  the  great  southpaw 
pitchers  of  all  time,  and  like  Young  a 
member  of  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame, 
gained  his  fame  pitching  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds,  as  did  the  incomparable 
"Bucky"  Walters,  who  pitched  the  Reds 
to  championships  in  1939  and  1940. 

Bobby  Feller,  the  Hall  of  Pamer  with 
the  blistering  fast  ball  and  unhittable 
curt'e,  spent  his  entire  pitching  career 
with  the  Cleveland  Indians,  and  still  is 
an  honored  citizen  of  our  State. 

Tris  Speaker,  that  nonpareil  of  center 
fielders,  and  Napoleon  Lajoie,  the  epit- 
ome of  grace  at  second  base,  reached  the 
pirmacle  of  their  careers  with  Cleveland. 
So  also,  Eddie  Roush,  still  able  and  will- 
ing to  play  baseball  at  the  age  of  76, 
spent  his  greatest  years  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds. 

It  was  in  Cleveland  too  that  that  grand 
old  man.  Satchel  Paige,  got  his  first  op- 
portunity to  pitch  in  the  major  leagues. 

Ohio  has  contributed  hundreds  of  play- 
ers to  major  league  teams  elsewhere,  in- 
cluding such  gr:at  ones  as  Hall  of  Famers 
George  Sisler,  Roger  Bresnahan.  Ed  De- 
lahanty,  Elmer  Flick,  and  Buck  Ewing. 

One  cannot  help  wonder  how  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  game  might  have 
t)een  changed  had  it  not  been  for  such 
sons  of  the  Buckeye  State  as  Ban  John- 
son, founder  of  the  American  League; 
Kenesaw  M.  Landis.  first  commissioner 
of  baseball;  Miller  Huggins,  one  of  the 
alltime  great  managers;  and  the  game's 
most  creative  genius  of  all  time.  Branch 
Wesley  Rickey.  Each  one  of  these  native 
sons  of  Ohio  is  enshrined  in  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown. 

Throughout  the  years  Ohio  has  been 
the  home  of  many  great  minor  league 
teams  too.  and  at  this  moment  the  fine 
teams  from  Toledo  and  Columbus  are 
battling  for  the  pennant  in  the  Inter- 
national League. 

Ohio  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
amateur  baseball  programs.  We  are  proud 
that  the  American  Amateur  Baseball 
Congiess,  first  of  the  fine  youth  baseball 
programs,  has  its  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  Ohio's  high  school  baseball 
championship  tournament  is  renowned 
throughout  the  land  as  the  best  of  its 
kind. 

Baseball  has  always  been  an  important 
sport  in  the  colleges  of  Ohio,  and  Ohio 
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state  University,  under  the  leadership 
of  that  grand  old  coach,  Marty  Karow, 
has  gone  to  the  college  world  series  at 
Omaha  four  times,  and  won  the  college 
championship  in  1966. 

Baseball  is  an  Integral  part  of  life  in 
Ohio,  and  Ohio  has  made  contributions 
to  professional  baseball  probably  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  baseball  is  more  than  a  game. 
Major  league  baseball  has  provided 
wholesome  recreation  and  happiness  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Americans,  but 
the  major  league  clubs  have  also  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  throughout  the  years. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
contributions  is  the  generous  program 
of  free  admissions  given  to  young  people, 
senior  citizens,  servicemen,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  various  groups  of 
public  servants. 

Last  year  the  20  major  league  clubs 
gave  away  3.867,965  free  admissions  to 
their  baseball  games.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  went  to  youngsters.  The  clubs 
entertained  2,320,000  children  and  teen- 
agers and  nonpaying  guests.  Underpriv- 
ileged children  from  the  iimer  cities 
made  up  a  large  percentage  of  these  ad- 
missions, and  the  rest  went  to  young 
people  as  a  reward  to  their  contribution 
to  the  community  as  safety  patrols,  work- 
ers in  charity  drives,  junior  firefighters, 
honor  students,  and  membership  in  con- 
structive groups  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts. 

In  addition  to  giving  away  their 
tickets,  most  of  the  big  league  ball  clubs 
each  year  play  in  an  exhibition  game 
for  the  benefit  of  youth  programs  in  the 
community.  The  New  York  Yankees  and 
the  New  York  Mets  meet  each  year  in 
the  Mayor's  Cup  g€ime  which  raises  more 
than  $60,000  armually  for  youth  welfare 
programs  in  the  metropolis.  The  Chicago 
Cubs  and  White  Sox  meet  each  year  in  a 
game  which  has  raised  more  than  $400,- 
000  for  health  and  recreation  programs 
since  1952.  All  the  other  clubs  are  in- 
volved in  similar  programs. 

And  in  the  off  season,  the  major  league 
ballplayers  and  club  officers  and  em- 
ployees give  much  of  their  time  to  work- 
ing with  young  people,  and  to  visiting 
hospitals  and  military  installations. 

Each  year,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  a 
group  of  major  leaguers  visits  our  boys 
in  Vietnam,  and  another  group  toiu-s 
military  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  its  centennial  year,  we  salute  base- 
ball as  a  good  citizen. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional team  sports  are  so  much  a  part 
of  our  life,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  world,  that  it  Is  hard 
to  realize  that  it  all  began  only  100  years 
ago.  with  a  little  band  of  10  men  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings,  first 
professional  baseball  team,  were  the 
progenitors  of  all  the  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessional leagues  in  all  sports  today. 

Baseball,  a  p<«>ular  game  in  the  United 
States  from  the  days  of  the  American 
RevoiuticMi.  began  to  take  organized 
form  after  Alexander  Cartwright  drew 


up  the  first  nationally  accepted  set  of 
rules  for  the  New  York  Knickerbockers 
in  1845. 

After  the  Civil  War,  amateur  liaseball 
teams  siwang  up  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try and  as  the  game  grew  in  popularity, 
all  the  inevitable  evils  of  amateurism  be- 
gan to  create  dissension.  Complaints  of 
proselytizing  and  undercover  payments 
to  amateurs  were  rife. 

Aaron  B.  Champion,  president  of  the 
Red  Stockings,  hit  upon  a  solution — 
the  formation  of  an  honestly  profes- 
sional team.  He  hired  Harry  Wright  as 
manager,  and  hired  nine  other  players 
who  proceeded  to  set  a  wirming  record 
which  has  never  been  equaled.  Touring 
from  coast  to  coast  and  taking  on  all 
comers,  the  Red  Stockings  won  65  games 
without  defeat. 

Would  you  like  to  know  the  names  of 
that  pioneer  group?  Here  they  are: 
Harry  Wright,  manager  and  center 
fielder;  Asa  Brainard,  pitcher,  and  the 
only  pitcher:  Douglas  Allison,  catcher; 
Cliarles  Gould,  first  baseman;  Charles 
Sweasy,  second  baseman;  Fred  Water- 
man, third  baseman;  George  Wright, 
shortstop;  Andrew  Leonard,  left  fielder; 
Calvin  McVey,  right  fielder;  and  Rich- 
ard Hurley,  substitute. 

Harry  Wright,  as  manager,  was  paid 
$1,200  for  the  season,  and  his  brother. 
Shortstop  George,  got  $1,400.  Other  sal- 
aries ranged  from  $600  to  $1,100,  and 
the  total  payroll  for  the  season  was 
$9,400.  The  minimum  salary  for  a  player 
on  a  25 -man  major  league  roster  today 
is  $10,000. 

The  Cincinnati  Immortals  pioneered  In 
fashion,  too.  Baseball  players  had  tra- 
ditionally worn  cricket  uniforms,  with 
long  white  trousers,  but  George  Allard, 
one  of  the  Red  Stockings  directors,  de- 
signed a  new  baseball  uniform,  not  too 
unlike  that  which  still  is  worn. 

Despite  their  sensational  record  on  the 
field,  the  first  professional  team  did  not 
make  its  backers  rich.  Gate  receipts  were 
$29,726.26.  salaries  and  expenses  came  to 
$29,724.87.  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $1.39 
for  baseballs — and  sport's — first  profes- 
sicmal  team. 

Nonetheless.  Aaron  Champion,  presi- 
dent of  the  Red  Stockings,  said  proudly 
at  the  end  of  the  season : 

I  would  rather  be  president  of  the  Red 
Stockings  than  be  President  Ulysses  Grant 
of  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  of  the  Red  Stockings 
spurred  the  formation  of  many  profes- 
sional teams,  and  2  years  later,  in  1871, 
the  first  professional  league,  the  nine- 
team  National  Association,  was  orga- 
nized. 

The  Red  Stockings  continued  their 
incredible  victory  march  in  1870  until 
June  14.  when  they  lost  an  8  to  7  de- 
cision to  the  Atlantics  of  Brooklj-n,  N.Y., 
after  vrtnning  130  straight  games.  Truly 
a  record  never  to  be  approached  again. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  gained  some  infamy  in  these  halls 
for  his  dabblings  In  partisan  baseball,  I 
am  happy  to  lend  my  insights  and  ex- 
perienced voice  to  this  tribute  to  pro- 
fessional baseball.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note,  -with  all  due  humihty.  on 
this  centennial  occasion  that  profes- 
sional baseball's  most  promising  young 


stars    come    from    my   home    State    of 
Arizona. 

It  wasn't  always  that  way.  A  year  be- 
fore the  first  professional  baseball  team 
was  even  organized,  Harvard  University 
was  the  gollath  of  baseball,  champion  of 
the  world,  and  no  one  would  dispute  its 
claim.  Well,  at  Harvard  they  are  doing 
other  things  now.  and  the  two  Arizona 
universities  are  America's  best. 

The  University  of  Arizona  and  Arizona 
State  University  have  in  recent  years 
fielded  some  of  the  best  college  teams  in 
memory.  Under  the  tutelage  of  the  late 
and  beloved  J.  F.  'Pop"  McKale  and 
now  under  Frank  Sancet.  University  of 
Arizona  teams  have  consistently  been  In 
the  nmning  for  the  national  title.  More 
often  than  not,  their  rivals  came  from 
Arizona  State  University  under  Coach 
Bobby  Winkles. 

Just  last  month  the  great  ASU  Sun 
Devils  won  the  College  World  Series 
for  the  third  time  in  the  last  5  years,  and 
four  of  its  members  have  entered  pro- 
fessional baseball.  Tradition  indicates 
they  will  make  it  to  the  majors  in  very 
short  order,  as  have  fellow  alimini  Sal 
Bando  and  Reggie  Jackson  who  play  for 
the  Oakland  A's  and  recently  starred 
for  the  American  League  all-star  team. 
The  University  of  Arizona  is  represented 
here  in  Washington.  I  might  add.  by 
Dave  Baldwin,  who  pitches  for  the  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Arizona  is  proud  of  its 
baseball  champions,  and  we  feel  the  ma- 
jor leagues  are  fortunate  to  have  this 
mine  of  future  gold. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  in  congratulating  the  fine 
Arizona  State  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  baseball  teams.  However. 
I  would  like  to  recognize  another  college 
team  in  the  Southwest  that  is  capable.  I 
believe,  of  giving  even  these  schools  a 
serious  challenge.  The  Panola  College 
Ponies,  young  ballplayers  of  wonderful 
talent  from  Carthage.  Tex.,  recently 
brought  great  honor  to  themselves,  their 
school,  and  their  fine  "winningest" 
coach.  Bill  D.  Griffin,  by  becoming  the 
junior  college  champions  of  the  United 
States  in  Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

These  aggressive  players  fought  their 
wav  back  from  an  almost  disastrous 
sernifinal  setback  to  become  the  out- 
standing team  in  the  Nation.  We  in 
Texas  are  justifiably  proud  of  Panola's 
exceptional  accomplishment  since  this 
honor  was  won  over  443  other  junior  col- 
leges that  fielded  teams  this  year. 

It  is  indeed  noteworthy  that  although 
only  167  junior  colleges  supported  base- 
ball teams  in  1961,  just  8  years  later,  we 
find  that  an  additional  276  teams  have 
joined  this  fine  sport. 

When  I  first  took  an  active  interest  in 
baseball,  together  with  the  companions 
of  my  youth,  back  in  Cass  Cotmty,  Tex.. 
the  game  was  not  quite  so  orderly,  the 
facilities  could  be  described  as  skimpy, 
and  it  was  not  so  much  a  spectator  sport 
because  every  young  fellow  took  his  turn 
at  being  a  player,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  at  times  there  were  more 
than  nine  players  on  a  side.  But  that  was 
a  good  60  years  ago,  give  or  take  a  few 
years,  a  period  during  which  baseball  be- 
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came  a  highly  organized  game,  as  excit- 
ing for  the  onlookers  as  it  was  then  for 
the  sandlot  players  in  Texas. 

And  having  recently  traveled  out  to 
the  R.  F.  K.  Stadium  here  in  Washing- 
ton I  am  firmly  convinced  that  baseball 
is  experiencing  a  mighty  resurgence  of 
interest.  Personally,  I  never  expect  to  see 
a  player  who  will  mean  as  much  to  me  as 
Babe  Ruth  or  Ty  Cobb,  and  that  late- 
comer, Joe  DiMaggio,  but  it  is  also  ap- 
parent that  today's  youth  are  in  equal 
measure,  fans  of  Willie  Mays  and  Denny 
McLain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  my  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona, I  admire  tlie  fine  teams  from  his 
great  State,  but  here  today  I  would  like 
to  salute  the  indomitable  practitioners  of 
this  great  American  sport  in  deep  east 
Texas,  the  victorious  Ponies  of  Panola 
College. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  join 
in  a  salute  to  professional  baseball's 
centennial,  I  think  we  should  not  forget 
the  tremendous  contribution  to  American 
life-that  is  being  made  by  the  organized 
amateur  baseball  programs  in  this 
country. 

Major  league  baseball  has  brought  joy 
and  excitement  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Americans,  and  has  offered  thousands 
of  young  men  an  opportunity  to  gain 
fame  and  economic  security.  But  our 
youth  baseball  programs  are  one  of  the 
most  effective  tools  in  fighting  juvenile 
delinquency  and  in  teaching  young 
Americans  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
discipline,  teamwork,  and  adherence  to 
a  code  of  niles. 

Organized  youth  baseball  gives  mil- 
lions of  boys  and  young  men  a  continu- 
ing interest  through  the  long  summer 
months  when  other  boys  find  that  idle- 
ness breeds  mischief. 

Sandlot  baseball,  as  we  used  to  know 
it,  is  fast  disappearing,  as  the  vacant  lots 
on  which  neighborhood  groups  used  to 
play  their  informal  games  have  been  cov- 
ered with  brick  and  concrete. 

But  more  boys  are  playing  baseball 
today  than  ever  before  in  history,  thanks 
to  the  vision  and  dedication  of  the  youth 
programs  which  offer  organized  team 
play  leading  to  State  and  National 
championships  to  our  young  people. 

Almost  4  million  youngsters  take  part 
in  these  programs,  and  there  would  be 
more  if  money  was  available  to  provide 
playing  fields  and  equipment. 

Each  of  these  programs  is  spearheaded 
by  a  small  band  of  dedicated  adminis- 
trators, but  they  exist  only  because  of 
the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volunteer  workers 
who  raise  funds,  supervise  the  leagues, 
coach  and  supervise  the  boys,  and  do  the 
thousand  things  that  must  be  done  to 
keep  a  program  viable. 

Baseball  is  unique  in  having  this  army 
of  volunteers  to  keep  the  sport  alive  and 
growing.  All  other  sports  are  sponsored 
and  directed  almost  100  percent  by  pro- 
fessional coaches  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges.  The  schools  sponsor  and  teach 
baseball  too — in  13.500  high  schools,  971 
colleges,  and  443  junior  colleges.  But  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  game  and  its 
sunmier  season,  the  school  and  college 
baseball  players  come  from  what  we  still 
call  the  sandlots,  and  play  most  of  their 
baseball  in  the  summer  youth  programs. 


I  would  call  your  attention  especially 
to  the  following  fine  youth  programs : 

The  American  Legion,  whose  posts 
sponsor  highly  competitive  teams  for  16- 
to  18-year-olds.  More  than  52  percent  of 
the  United  States  boys  playing  in  the 
major  leagues  today  are  graduates  of 
American  Legion  Baseball ; 

The  American  Amateur  Baseball  Con- 
gress is  oldest  of  the  youth  baseball  pro- 
grams. Headquartered  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
the  Congress  sponsors  baseball  in  the 
Connie  Mack  Leagues  for  16-  to  17 -year- 
olds,  and  in  Stan  Musial  Leagues  for 
older  boys  and  men; 

Babe  Ruth  Baseball,  headquartered  in 
Trenton,  N.J.,  which  provides  a  splendid 
baseball  program  for  boys  in  the  15-  to 
16-year-old  age  level; 

Boys  Baseball,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  Pa.,  whose  Pony,  Colt, 
and  Bronco  Leagues  offer  competition  on 
an  advancing  scale  for  boys  from  12  to  17. 

Little  League  Baseball,  located  at  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  in  which  almost  2  million 
boys  will  compete  this  summer.  Almost 
every  American  boy  with  any  athletic 
ambition  will  have  an  opportunity  to  play 
Little  League  baseball  if  the  program 
continues  its  phenomenal  growth  of  re- 
cent years. 

There  are  other  worthy  youth  pro- 
grams which  sponsor  baseball  on  a  re- 
gional and  local  level. 

As  we  salute  professional  baseball's 
great  centennial,  let  us  pay  tribute  also 
to  the  youngsters  and  the  devoted  volun- 
teers in  the  youth  baseball  programs  of 
America. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
discussion  concerning  baseball's  100th 
anniversary  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out at  least  some  mention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  baseball  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  active  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  No.  1  of  Memphis  is  the 
national  champion  by  virtue  of  its  victory 
in  the  national  tournament  at  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  last  September. 

Under  our  driving  little  coach,  Tony 
Gagliano,  Memphis  won  52  out  of  57 
games  last  summer,  including  22  in  tour- 
nament play. 

And  though  the  two  top  pitchers  on 
that  team  are  now  playing  professional 
baseball,  Memphis  plans  to  make  a  strong 
bid  for  a  repeat  championship  this  year. 
Don  Castle,  Memphis'  No,  1  pitcher  and 
hitter  in  1968,  was  No.  1  draft  choice  of 
our  Washington  Senators,  and  Ross 
Grimsley,  another  outstanding  pitcher, 
has  signed  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

Winning  the  American  Legion  cham- 
pionship is  not  an  easy  task.  Every  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  team  is  a  picked  group 
of  the  best  players  in  its  community,  and 
there  are  more  than  2,800  of  them.  To 
finish  on  top  in  that  select  group  is  an 
honor  of  which  to  be  proud,  and  we  in 
Tennessee  are  proud  of  our  Memphis 
boys. 

American  Legion  baseball  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  Nation's  competitive  youth 
baseball  programs.  More  than  52  per- 
cent of  native-born  Americans  in  the 
major  leagues  today  are  alumni  of  the 
American  Legion  program. 

Since  1928,  the  major  leagues  of  pro- 
fessional baseball  have  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  Legion  tournament 


program.  They  presently  make  a  $75,000 
grant  to  the  program. 

The  association  between  baseball  and 
the  American  Legion  is  surely  one  of  the 
happy  i-elationships  in  American  culture. 
The  Legion  is  devoted  to  perpetuating 
the  ideals  of  patriotism,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  a  disciplined  approach  to  manhood. 
And  baseball,  the  national  pastime  of 
the  United  States,  always  tries  to  instill 
these  virtues  in  its  players. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  congratulating  profes-sional 
baseball  on  its  100th  anniversary.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
po.st  office  will  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  this  anniversary.  Post- 
master General  Blount  has  informed  me 
that  the  6-cent  stamp  will  be  issued 
toward  the  end  of  the  1969  baseball 
season  in  Cincinnati  where  the  first  pro- 
fessional team,  the  Red  Stockings,  was 
organized  in  1869. 

While  Cincinnati  was  the  home  base 
for  the  Red  Stockings,  the  team  toui-ed 
almost  12,000  miles  from  Massachusetts 
to  California  in  their  spectacular  1869 
.season  and  succeeded  in  popularizing  the 
sport  on  a  national  scale.  The  impetus 
of  this  coast-to-coast  tour  resulted  in 
the  establishment  2  years  later  of  the 
National  Association  of  Professional 
Baseball.  This  first  pro  league  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1876  by  the  National  League, 
which  continues  successful  operation  to 
this  day. 

This  stamp,  therefore,  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  role  organized  baseball  has 
played  throughout  this  Nation  in  the  past 
100  years.  Parenthetically,  I  might  add 
that  baseball  in  this  period  has  also  been 
successfully  exported  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  such  as  Latin  America  and 
Japan.  It  continues  to  attract  large  num- 
bers of  fans  across  the  country  and  we 
believe  that  it  deserves  this  kind  of  na- 
tional recognition. 

A  number  of  baseball  officials  includ- 
ing Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn  and  Cin- 
cinnati Reds  President  Francis  Dale  have 
joined  me  in  efforts  to  win  postal  ap- 
proval for  this  stamp.  A  bill  I  intro- 
duced earlier  in  this  session  to  authorize 
printing  of  a  commemorative  stamp  was 
cosponsored  by  former  major  league 
pitcher  and  now  Congressman  Wilmer 
"■Vinegar  Bend  "  Mizell.  I  am  grateful 
that  through  all  of  our  efforts  the  Post 
Office  will  issue  this  stamp  in  honor  of 
our  national  pastime. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Michael  Feighan. 
in  paying  tribute  to  baseball.  This 
centennial  year  of  professional  baseball 
serves  to  remind  us  that  the  game  of 
baseball  may  truly  be  considered  our 
"national  pastime."  It  is  a  game  whose 
popularity  first  developed  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1800's.  Interest  in  the  game 
multiplied  yearly,  ultimately  evolving 
into  the  establishment  of  the  Cincinnati 
Red  Stockings  in  1869,  America's  first 
regular  professional  team.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  enthusiastically  join  all 
Americans  in  the  celebration  of  the  100th 
anniversai-y  of  this  important  moment  in 
the  histoiT  of  the  sport. 

The  game  of  baseball  is  actively  en- 
joyed by  large  numbers  of  Americans. 
The  youth  of  this  country  seem  to  gain 
an    enthusiastic    appreciation    for    the 
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sport  which  serves  them  throughout  their 
lives.  This  enthusiasm  is  of  a  nature 
which  allows  one,  when  unable  to  actu- 
ally participate  in  the  game,  to  vicari- 
ously experience  the  many  joys  and 
sorrows  connected  with  this  great  game. 
The  many  radio  listeners  and  television 
viewers,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  fans 
who  flock  to  the  ballparks  to  support 
their  favorite  teams,  all  point  toward 
this  time- honored  American  baseball 
phenomenon. 

In  this  country  today  Americans  are 
forced  daily  to  withstand  the  tension 
from  the  many  existing  national  prob- 
lems It  is  an  era  where  war  and  the 
threat  of  war  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  time  when  urban  problems  and 
domestic  strife  place  great  pressure  on 
every  responsible  American.  It  is  thus  my 
belief  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
as  fitting  as  the  present  when  the  Nation 
should  express  its  gratitude  for  havmg 
such  a  pleasurable  national  pastime_ 
By  attending  one  of  the  many  games  ol 
baseball,  an  individual,  if  only  for  a  few 
short  hours,  is  often  able  to  leave  many 
of  his  troubling  cares  and  worries  at 
home.  Viewing  a  game  often  allows  one  to 
be  able  to  not  only  lose  oneself  m  the 
excitement  of  the  game,  but  to  rid  oneself 
of  many  of  one's  pent-up  emotions.  Few 
experiences  are  as  totally  carefree  and 
enjoyable  as  to  be  able  to  root  ones 
favorite  team  to  victory.  It  is  an  enjoy- 
ment equally  appreciated  by  all;  it  is  an 
emotion  that  knows  no  social  barriers. 

The  free  expression  of  this  type  o: 
emotional  release  has  never  been  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  regard  to 
my  hometown  team,  the  Red  Sox.  Over 
the  years,  along  with  the  thousands  of 
other  Red  Sox  fans,  I  have  cheered  and 
supported  the  team  through  its  many 
trials  and  tribulations.  At  times,  I  must 
admit,  it  seemed  that  the  Red  Sox  had 
more  than  their  share  of  "bad  breaks"; 
but  mj'  enthusiasm  never  weaned.  In  1967, 
after  a  long  and  parUcularly  rigorous 


season,  the  Red  Sox  won  the  American 
League  pennant.  After  an  imtial  luU 
caused  by  the  traumatic  shock  of  actu- 
ally winning  the  race,  the  fans  broke 
out  of  their  trance  and  went  wild  with 
elated  joy.  One  could  actually  feel  the 
emotional  fer\'or  and  excitement.  Names 
like  "Reggie,"  Yaz"  and  "Conig  "  were 
proudly  on  the  lips  of  the  many  basebaU 
enthusiasts  in  the  Boston  area.  It  w-as 
as  if  every  Red  Sox  fan.  through  his 
tenacious  and  avid  support  for  the  team 
had  personally  helped  the  individual 
players  earn  the  pennant. 

Tliis  centennial  year  of  basebaU  is  ol 
particular  significance  to  me.  One  of  my 
alltime  favorite  Red  Sox  baseball  play- 
ers Ted  Williams,  has  come  to  Wash- 
ington, my  second  home,  to  aid  the 
Washington  Senators  in  their  quest  to 
win  an  American  League  pennant.  I  wish 
Ted  all  the  luck  in  the  world,  and  hope 
that  he  is  truly  successful  in  carr>'ing 
his  team  to  a  second-place  finish— be- 
hind the  Red  Sox,  of  course.  Drawing 
from  my  observations  of  liis  managerial 
performance,  he  has  already  instilled 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  Boston  en- 
thusiasm  and  spirit  which  I  have  enjoyed 
over  the  years  through  the  Red  Sox. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  sincerely  congratulate  Joseph 
E.  Cronin  upon  his  being  recognized  as 
the  greatest  living  shortstop.  Mr.  Cronin 
is  not  only  a  fine  baseball  player,  but  is 
a  great  gentleman  and  a  credit  to  the 
game  of  baseball.  The  award  could  not 
be  given  to  a  more  deserving  Individual. 
I  should  finally  like  to  close  by  offering 
a  salute  to  the  game  of  baseball,  and 
thank  it  for  performing  its  continuiiig 
and  important  role  of  acting  not  only 
as  a  welcomed  emotional  outlet  but  as 
a  source  of  pure  enjoyment  for  all 
Americans. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.   FEIGHAN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  days  m 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order,  which  is  the 
100th  anniversary  ol  baaeball. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

"mere  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
REVIEW  BOARD 

The  SPEAKE31.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  col- 
loquy on  July  22  between  the  gentleman 
frorri  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Hechler)  and 
me,  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  came  under  some 
discussion.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
my  colleague's  statements  about  the 
qualifications  of  one  board  member,  Mr. 
Lewis  Evans,  were  in  error.  However, 
when  our  discussion  ended.  Congressman 
Hechler  left  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Evans  liad  been  "consistently  outvoted" 
as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

In  order  to  check  the  correctness  of  the 
sUtement,  I  asked  for  a  resume  of  the 
Board's  hearings  activity.  I  bring  that 
record  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  point  out  that  the  Board  has  only 
heard  two  cases  since  Mr.  Evans  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board.  The  first  case  was 
settled  by  the  parties  involved  without 
the  Board  taking  a  vote.  The  second  case 
is  stiU  pending.  That,  I  believe,  puts  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Evans'  voting  record  in 
proper  perspective. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  the  hlstorj-  of  the  Board's 
actions  in  cases  from  1952  to  the  present : 


CASES  INVOLVING  FORMAL  BOARD  HEARINGS.  TYPE  OF  ORDERS,  BOARD  DISPOSITION^ 


Nam* 


Docket  No.    Hearint  dates 


Type  ol  order  (Board  disposition) 


Morrisdale  Coal  Mining  Co — 
Dominion  Coal  Co 

Moshannon  Smithing  Coal  Co. 
Snow  Hill  Coal  Corp 


Rebecca  Coal  Co. 
KJeaner  Coal  Co.. 


Princess  ElkhofH  Coal  Co.. 


Three  Fork  Coal  Co 

Gauley  Mountain  Coal  Co.. 
Inland  Steel  Co 


Harian-Wallins  Coal  Corp. 
Crucible  Steel  Co 


Rosedale  Coal  Co 

St.  Marys  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
Straight  Fork  Coal  Co 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.. 


Panther  Coal  Co 
R.  &  W.Coal  Co.. 
Johnson  Coal  Co. 

Midvale  Coal  Co.. 
S.  &  F,  Coal  Co.. 
Ratlifle  Coal  Co.. 


H^    Ocil7.1»K S^'^,tTgrcXVordT(reru"o?Se^^^^^^^ 

5*-"^ ™ plane*  by  operator;  appeal  dismissed). 

'^    Z,'l'lld'^l<:'v\^f' :l^'^^:.^Z°^'^X"<^'^r,^^^^^  '-  abate™...,  upon 

53-04    Junes,  1953,  June  l/.lSii agreement  ot  parties  at  hearingx 

^i    lZl\-ili  •'"•  ""■  "■  "'' f'.'Z':^r^\^Xl"rAr^^^^^  '""  -p-nc  b,  operator, 

Ocll,  19SJ.-  and  agreement  ot  parties). 

Nov   30,  1954,  Dec  1-3, 1954,  Dec.  5-10, 1954,    Gassy  classification  order  (Bureau  order  annulled). 

D,^"l3?i95?'jan.  17-20, 1955,  Feb.  15. 1955....  ^^^^'IZ  ToT.t  "t  ^T^^'TJZX'^e..  order  upheld) 

^v  ^8  \«V-Dec-  .2  ■  1955   Jan.  lO^U;  ,956,-  ^trs^y'da^if^^tion'  o^r'dlr'dure^u  order  upheld  in  par,,  and  .„.-.«  «  P-.^ 

Jan.  i5-17,'l956,  Feb.  17,  1956,  July  9,  1955, 
,  f'P'j'  Vq«*-  Gassy  classification  order  (Bureau  order  "PheW) 

July  30^'l^    Aug"29:Sept  2,  \^.  itp^Zt.    Elapsed-t.me  closing  order  (Bureau  order  annulled). 

57^2    ja„''3'SM95rF^bTi9V,fet21,1957....Ga»ydassir.catonorder(Bu^ 

M^l    'rll^l - - Elapirt-time  closing  orders  (case  settled  at  bearing;  operator  coniplied  with  orders  and 

61^2  Z.  i.  .96.:  Aug:  2ir:3.'i95.:oc:;.95i:....  ca^s'^- --  <-'-  --  ""-"•-•  -'  •"""" '"  •"-'" '  '""•*'^" 

Apr  14-.7  1964  Gassy  classification  order  (Bureau  order  upheld). 

June  r>^\Xf:::::::::::^^:^^.^^  Coal  dUnafon:  anthracite  or  brtuminous  (appeal  dismissed  upon  moUon  ol  Bureau,  lor 


54-02 

55-0. 

55-fl2 
55-03 
55-05 

55-07 
56-01 


64-1 

67-U 

67-19 


68-01 
68-18 
69-77 


Aug.  8,  1967...- -      lack  ot")UMSdiction).  ^         ^_ 

nr,  iruiJ  iq«  Gassy  classitication  order  (Bureae  order  upheld). 

Oct  10-12.  196/ ":::'.  ,,._.<,,.„xo  nrHi^rionMl  wilhdrawo). 


^  ^^-:"-"""------:;;;::::::  r.^^lTXr^rZX  W8:r^:;!^;  annuned  after  co^phance  by  operator  and 


Mar.  1.  .969 


fames  &  Tucker  Coal  Co. 


69-109    Apr.  22-23.  .969 Ponding^ 


agreeoient  at  parties). 


Out  ol  22  Utigated  cas«.  the  Bureau  was  fully  upheld  in  10;  upheld  in  ("t  in  1 .  and 
i^P.sed  in  5  and  6  caseT-SrVsittled  upon  agreement  ol  the  parties  alter  a  hearing.  Thereloie. 
leversed  in  5.  and  5  ««s^w«^e  se.    ^^^f»^J^  ^^^  ^p,^,^  ,„  ^,„|,       ,    part  i"  69  pe.c  n. 


Note: 


ol  cases  fully  litigated  and  decided, 


a»d?e«s"Jd^n  If  i^c.nV^tt;^«  >W*'^  'o '•»  ^i^  " 

appeals(3b?peT  to'^rnS2byth1  Bureau).and the  Board's  decis^^^ 

and  in  .case  the  appeal  by  the  Bureau  was  dismissed  as  untimely  hied.  All  decisions  ol  the 


courts  of 

cases, 

the  Board 


stipulation  and  without  dispute  of  the  parties. 
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This  table  should  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward dispelling  the  notion  that  the 
Board  is  not  carrying  out  its  statutory 
function  or  that  the  Board  is  consistently 
deciding  cases  to  the  disadvantage  of  one 
group  over  another.  There  have  been 
charges  that  the  Board  has  a  built-in 
bias  in  favor  of  the  mine  owners  in  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  required 
to  be  a  graduate  mining  engineer.  The 
presumption  is  that  such  a  person  would 
normally  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
coal  operators  as  opposed  to  the  miners. 

This  particular  concern  was  recognized 
by  the  Congress  when  it  created  the 
Board  and  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Chairman,  the  United  States  Code 
provides: 

One  person  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
Board,  who  shall  be  a  graduate  engineer  with 
experience  In  the  coal  mining  Industry  or 
shall  have  had  at  least  five  years'  experience 
as  a  practical  mining  engineer  in  the  coal 
mining  industry,  and  who  shall  not,  within 
one  year  of  his  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Board,  have  had  a  pecuniary  Interest  in, 
or  iiave  been  regularly  employed  or  engaged 
In,  ^}ie  mining  of  coal,  or  have  regularly 
represented  either  coal  mine  operators  or  coal 
mine  workers,  or  have  been  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as- 
signed to  duty  In  the  Bureau. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  code 
is  to  make  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
the  "public  representative"  and  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  as  close  as  one  can  come 
to  having  the  best  of  two  worlds:  that  is. 
a  trained,  experienced,  technical  expert 
to  head  the  Board,  yet  one  who  is  not 
beholding  to  either  of  the  two  groups — 
owners  and  miners — otherwise  repre- 
sented on  the  Board, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  highly  technical  fields, 
such  as  coal  mine  safety,  metal  mine 
safety,  and  transportation  safety,  the 
legislatures  have  progressively  sought  to 
delegate  the  initial  review  of  administra- 
tive orders  to  quasi-judicial  boards 
rather  than  to  the  courts.  Unlike  the 
courts,  these  boards  are  equipped  with 
the  special  competence  to  resolve  tech- 
nical conflicts,  and  can  act  with  the 
speed,  economy,  and  uncomplicated  pro- 
cedures particularly  adapted  to  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

The  danger  from  the  alternate  course 
of  sanctioning  initial  review  by  the 
courts  was  tragically  demonstrated  in 
the  explosion  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  five  men  at  the  O'Brien  coal 
mine.  Lovilia,  Iowa,  on  March  30.  1953. 
That  disaster,  which  was  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  a  State  court  injunction  pro- 
hibiting enforcement  of  the  Federal  act 
in  the  O'Brien  mine,  illustrates  only  too 
vividly  the  grave  hazard  of  granting  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  over  mine  safety 
disputes  to  a  court  which  lacks  the  tech- 
nical experience  and  training,  and  the 
specialized  procedures  necessary  to  dis- 
charge this  responsibility. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  the  tripar- 
tite review  board,  created  within  the 
framework  of  a  coal  mine  safety  pro- 
gram, provides  benefits  to  each  segment 
of  the  industry  and  to  the  Crovernment 
inspection  agency.  The  advantages  to 
the  mine  operators  are  obvious:  appeals 
can  be  rapidly  and  economically  taken 
to  an  independent  agency;  the  merits  of 


the  operator's  claim  receive  technically 
competent  consideration;  the  manage- 
ment experience  is  applied  to  the  resolv- 
ing of  disputes;  loss  of  production  from 
unwarranted  orders  can  be  minimized; 
and  the  existence  of  the  board  itself 
helps  to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable 
enforcement  of  the  act. 

While  the  advantages  to  the  workers 
and  to  the  inspectors  may  be  less  obvious, 
they  are  fully  as  real  and  vital  to  the 
respective  interests  of  each  group.  For 
example,  as  to  the  mine  workers,  the 
review  board  can  act  quickly  to  prevent 
unnecessary  mine  closings,  and  the  work- 
ers are  protected  thereby  from  substan- 
tial losses  of  personal  income  and  em- 
ployment, uncalled  for  by  the  require- 
ments of  mine  safety.  Moreover,  labor 
representation  on  the  board  guarantees 
that  the  viewpoint  and  experience  of  the 
workers  will  be  a  major  consideration  at 
all  times  and  will  command  the  close 
attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
general  public.  Furthermore,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  review  board  are  themselves 
a  forceful  means  of  specifying  and  com- 
pelling a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of 
particular  requirements  in  the  statute. 
As  shown  by  the  Federal  experience, 
these  decisions  are  equivalent  to  a  court 
mandate  to  correct  deficiencies  in  ad- 
ministration disclosed  during  the  con- 
duct of  board  hearings.  Finally,  the  joint 
efiforts  of  labor  and  management  on  a 
review  board  encourage  the  cooperation 
and  the  common  purpose  of  the  workers 
and  operators  on  safety  matters  within 
the  individual  mines,  without  which  no 
mine  safety  program,  however  well  for- 
mulated, can  possibly  succeed. 

As  to  the  inspection  agency,  an  in- 
dependent review  board  can  prove  an 
extremely  valuable  ally  to  increase  the 
freedom,  stature,  and  effectiveness  of  a 
strong  administration.  For  instance, 
since  the  board  is  readily  available  to 
consider  appeals  by  the  operators,  the 
inspectors  are  completely  free  to  probe 
the  enforceable  limits  of  each  provision 
in  the  law,  leaving  to  the  board  the  re- 
sponsibility for  defining  those  limits  and 
for  the  derivative  effects  of  such  actions. 
Also,  as  a  matter  of  human  nature,  the 
mere  right  of  a  prompt  and  fair  hearing 
of  a  dispute  promotes  a  far  greater 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
to  cooperate  with  the  inspector,  and  to 
carry  out  his  orders  and  recommenda- 
tions. In  this  regard,  since  an  operator 
is  provided  a  simple  method  of  taking 
an  appeal,  he  is  less  likely  to  conform 
superficially  with  what  he  is  convinced 
is  an  improper  order  and  then  to  ignore 
the  order  after  the  inspector  has  left 
the  mine.  Consequently,  a  more  intensive 
and  persistent  compliance  with  the  laws 
is  encouraged.  Furthermore,  the  han- 
dling of  disputes  by  a  qualified  review 
board  often  stimulates  new  ideas  for 
resolving  technical  problems,  and  assists 
the  inspection  agency  in  obtaining  the 
adoption  and  acceptance  by  the  indus- 
try of  changes  in  operating  methods. 
Last,  the  direct  participation  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  on  a  board  within  the 
very  framework  of  the  regulatory  pro- 
gram strongly  reinforces  the  inspection 
agency  in  its  efforts  to  secure  additional 


legislation  and  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendent status  so  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  its  statutory  duties. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  experience 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
has  firmly  established  that  an  independ- 
ent review  board  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  effective  operation  of  any 
comprehensive  mine  safety  program.  The 
reasons  outlined  above  show  that  the 
benefits  derived  from  such  a  tripartite 
body  are  equally  important  to  the  op- 
erators, the  workers,  the  Government 
inspectors,  and  the  public  at  large. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  SALE 
OP  CARS  POWERED  BY  INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION   ENGINE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R,  13225,  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
cars  powered  by  internal  combustion  en- 
gines after  January  1,  1978. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  one  passed  by  the 
California  State  Senate  last  week  and 
currently  pending  in  the  State  assembly. 
The  California  legislation  would  become 
effective  in  1975. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  au- 
tomobile represents  the  most  important 
single  source  of  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States.  It  currently  is  responsible 
for  60  percent  of  all  air  pollution  in  the 
country  and  over  95  percent  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  air.  In  terms  of  the  total 
quantity  of  pollutants,  it  produces  more 
contaminants  by  weight  than  all  other 
sources  combined.  In  addition  to  carbon 
monoxide,  it  is  the  prime  source  of  hy- 
drocarbons and  the  chief  source  of  lead 
in  the  atmosphere  and  produces  nearly 
half  of  the  total  nitrogen  oxides  released. 

Even  aside  from  the  health  and  safety 
hazards,  which  are  so  often  dwelled  upon, 
the  dollar  loss  resulting  from  air  pollu- 
tion is  staggering.  It  is  estimated  at  $11 
billion  a  year  or  S600  per  family. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  automotive  in- 
dustry- has  resisted  all  proposals  designed 
to  reduce  air  pollution  resulting  from  in- 
ternal combustion  engines.  It  would  not 
install  pollution  reduction  equipment  in 
its  automobiles  imtil  required  to  do  so 
by  Federal  law.  It  would  not  equip  its 
auto  with  safety  belts  or  other  safety 
equipment  until  the  Federal  Government 
told  it  that  it  had  to.  And  it  would  not 
even  recair  defective  vehicles  for  adjust- 
ments until  after  public  agitation  got 
too  great.  The  industry  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  concern  for  the  public's 
health  and  safety. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  low- 
pollutant  engine  powered  by  gasoline  be- 
cause uniform  burning  is  impossible.  At- 
tempting to  reduce  pollution  by  stricter 
emission  can  only  partially  reduce  the 
level  of  pollution  emission.  The  rigid 
emission  limitations  of  the  Public  Health 
Sex-vice  set  to  go  into  effect  in  1970  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  greater  number 
of  cars  on  the  road. 

As  the  Public  Health  Service's  projec- 
tion of  the  level  of  automotive  pollution 
suggests,  the  increasing  number  of  cars 
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wil,  be.in  'to  Cse.  the  decreaj.  In  pol-  ■'JST/Z^S!'U"."J''lZlVr^l  Sd?;.^?™™  SfoSS  «iUn?£^ 

lutlon  brought  about  by  exhaust  emission  j^n^j^Jng  ^ew  section :  cause  of  officious  intermeddling  by  "judi- 

control  devices  afterl980.  -internal   combustion   Encink  Ban  crats"  of  our  Federal  judiciar\', 

POLLUTION  LEVEL  FROM  AUTOMOBILES  BASED  ON  1970-71  •'Sec.  212.  (a)   Notwithstanding  any  other         Mr.   Speaker.   I   include  several   news 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  STANDARDS  provision  of  law,  except  as  Otherwise  provided  clippings   on  this  topic: 

uvnnnr.oonwc  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  it  is  hereby  .p^om  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   State-Times, 

HYDROCARBONS  prohibited  to  manufacture  for  sale,  to  sell,  or  '                           f^^y   28,  1968 1 

„„  Millions  ononspe,  year,  ^^  Introrctron  inL'mm'^cror  t^  S"  ^nae.  Are  «.-  -  P-e^o.  Baxo.  Rocce 

"^^er^^       --      --        '-^     r  ;n^\o?l4^clr'A"/er!ry°onerm^o';^  ^--T-rr^;;;HZ  Tn^conSo^ 

Urban  "~71        T^        ^0        TT         U     Internal    combustion   engines   and   any   new      ^^^%Mari"es    ".ne  be^g  heW  ^^^^ 

"»S=r:::     i..O       10.0        S,S        7.0        10.0     r^:\^r^r!°:^m^^s:rSir^      So^^ll^p.S^££^spoKesm.n 

' engine    is    manufactured    after    January    1,      at  Camp  L^Jeune  sa.d     -;e^^^«>^.„,  ^,,^ 

_____!!"!!:!!:!!'"L____     ^"^.    Violations    of    this   section   shall   be      wi=d   rending   further   invesUgation 

^;^ ".s  .0.0  ..n^T-^o  -TLieSLT^o^^^d^^sirthrAcrm  ..r=^'i^^o.fc^^^^^^^^^^^ 

<rr«nhR(ll     (21    and  ( 3 )  of  section  203(  a )  Of  shortly  after  midnight  Monday.           „       .„ 

OXIDES  OF  NITROGEN  ■ fl,^V  t         (-!l .  ana  ( j  i  oi  se  ^  ^^^^  spokesman  said  Morrow  suffered  a 

•  (c)    This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  fractured  skull  in  the  attack,  which  c^curred 

urban 3,0        4.0        4.5        6.0        10. 5     „, J ^^^^^  ,ehlcle  powered  by  one  or  more  In  the  Montford  Point  area  of  tt>ebase^^^^^^^ 

Total  emissions,          ^  ^        ,  ^        _       ,,  .        ,,  ,     internal  combustion  engines  or  to  any  new  bery  was  thought  to  have  been  ^ne  inoxi\e_ 

""'*"""'<'• 6-5        "-^       «^    _^1_J''^     interna     combustion    engine    manufactured  The  young  marine  had  been  beaten  and 

for  uL  m  a  new  motor  vehicle  which  vehicle  robbed  on  the  base  last  Thursday  night  while 

.There  are  no  current  Public   Health   Service   emission                  j       produces  a  level  of  exhaust  emls-  he  was  walking  back  to  his  barracks^  new  a 

standards.                                                                            slons  of  not  more  than  .5  grams  per  mile  of  hospitalized   at   the   U.S.   Naval   Hospital   at 

we  must  seek  alternative  methods  of  --^'-^^„^,^--''°:;^'  \\  frt^  ^//r  mil:  of  ^X'rrow  l^a  student  iu  the  Marines-  serv- 

propulsion  for  our  cars.  The  auto  indus-  ^^^^°"  f  °"°oeen  •  ice  support  school  training  to  work  in  the 

try  has  the  technical  capacity.  Indeed,  if  """^^^  °^  "'    ^     corps-  disbursement  secuon.  the  information 

it  wanted,  it  could  market  a  low-cost,                          — — ^— ^^^  officer  said.  ^.„„.,„„  w^  thi. 

low-emission     vehicle     today.     But     as               cAMP  LEJEUNE  PROBLEM  The  death  is  under  '°;;^f  f?^'"^,^^^^^'^* 

'rt'rZlrt  CommSt'el^'no^f  o?th;         The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order     =ts' h^T t^ln  ^re^o^udTo  IVZ'Tl.. 

Z  ^"ZSSfp-^Sie^     O^^^  XV^^rS^S^^^'il      -Irrows  parent,  were  at  his  bedside  over 

mg  toward  this  goal  because  they  are     ^^^"^  '^^-  «-*«^^'^'    =>       "^  ^j^^  weekend. 

satisfied   with   the   market   status   quo.     '"V""'^^^-  ^^rK-  Mr  Sneaker  earlier  to-         They  were  returning  to  Baton  Rouge  this 

rr.s";iSvSr.xp,orea,ter„.t,ve  5s"^,,-rc?f,ssrJs" s  sk.i^ri-^.u-js'i-sfx^^; 

methods  of  propulsion.            „„,.„„  „^^  the    deplorable    disciplinary-    conditions  june  he  received  a  master-s  degree  in  wildUfe 

Among  the  alternative  propulsion  sys-  J^^  °^P^°J^°;^camp  LeJeune,  N.C.  The  management  from  Colorado  State  University, 

terns  that  have  received  the  most  pub-  J^„'^^'^„^,^J?;„^\h^^^^^      ,„  resulted  in  the  He  iraduated  with  honors  from  both  um- 

licity  is  the  steam  engine.  It  produces  ^^"f  "^„^,^f7>,  "^^^1^  ^f  one  m^^^  versities  and  received  numerous  academic 

less  than  5  percent  of  the  pollution  of  the  '"OS';S'^°"^^',^.'i^f,i^,i^°"f  rio?her  ^nd  awards  while  he  was  a  student^  .  ,    ^,    . 

internal  combustion  or  gasoline  engine,  ous  facial  disfiguration  to  another^  ana  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^  ^orps  briefly  before 

-nirbine  enein^   are  another  practical  illustrates  an  explosive  situation  w-hich  ^^^   Marines.   Morrow  received   his 

^prn«HveFll^trfc  engines  would  have  must  be  recognized  and  severely  dealt  ^^^^^  ^„ainlng  m  California  and  had  been 

tTi   iSLSe?TuirXn  and  Xle  with   by   the   command   to  prevent   any  transferred  to  Camp  LeJeune  shortly  befor. 

hey  cut  down  on'carbon  monoxide  pol-  such  further  t^rrorism^  the  fatal  beating.     _ 

lut,f  n^  they  would  cause  sulfur  dioxide  ^^^^ -o^^d ^ike^U,  stat.  }Jat^he^^inci_  ^^^^  ^^^  Baton^Rouge^,La  >  State--nmes, 

"^SeSislation  I  am  today  introducing     ber  28.  FVt.  Thomas  L. Morrow  Ur  a  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^3.^^^, 

would  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  or     constituent  from  my  ,f if  "ct,  an  honor     i^  sentence 

transporting  into  commerce  any  new  mo-     ^^ude^t  from  both  bousia^^^^^  j.cksonvx.i.e,     n.c._a     Camp     LeJeune 

tor  vehicle  powered  by  an  internal  com-  versity  and  Coloyff  °  f,^f^^;.^^^p^  mTr^es  M^^'n«  ^°""  '"""^^  """'^  ^"'*^^'  ^°"^'^^ 

bustion  engine  manufactured  after  Jan-  assaulted  and  murdered  by  three  mannes  ^^^  ciarence  E.  Johnson,  20,  of  Kansas  City 

iiarv  1    1978  unless  the  vehicular  engine  while  he   was  walking  on  the  base  at  j^j^    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  i^^ceny  m  the  slaying  oi 

nrnriiires  a  level  of  exhaust  emission  of  Camp  LeJeune  near  his  barracks.  another  Marine  from  Louisiana, 

^^^^r.  fhnn    S  Lims  t^r  mile  of  re-  One  of  the  assassins  was  convicted  of  johnson  was  sentenced  to  15  years  at  hard 

not  more  than  ^ grams  PfJ  ^^^  °^J^^  murder  and  sentenced  to  15  years,  one  labor,  dishonorable  discharge,  reduction  in 

active  hydrocarbons,  11  grams  per  mile  muraer  *"°  ^'="''"'''^" Z™      against  the  rank  to  enlisted  man,  and  forfeiture  of  pay. 

livable  world  in  the  year  2000  Congress  ^^^  incident  since  he  had  just  left  the  jq  members  of  the  general  court  martial 

must  act  now.  The  problem  is  not  one  oi  ^^^           .^^   ^^  enlisting  in   the  board  to  recommend  ciemency-a  reduction 

technology,  but  of  will.  Marines  of  the  sentence.  Three-fourths  of  the  board. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows:  ^     join' with  my  colleagues  in  demand-  or  eight  members,  ^■°^'\'^^'^^'°^,^'^ 

H.R.  13225  ij,g  ;  congressional  investigation  of  the  Johnson  also  can  appeal   through  military 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  ban  violent 'packs"  who  have  infiltrated  into  ''^^^^lll^    ^^^    ^^.^    other    Marines    were 

the   use  of   "f ^i'^   '^^J'^ V.rt«m  Lrv  and  roam  about  our  militar>- institutions  o,f°^^f°Vargedrn  the  case,  one  of  them. 

engines  in  motor  vehicles  after  January  ^^.^.^rtzing    and    victimizing    our   young  p/f  Adam  L   lanlandlngham,  18,  of  Balti- 

!•  1978            ,   ,     ,,      ^       ,       „j   „„,  „.  men  who  are  serving  their  country-.  j^ore,  was  acquitted  of  a  murder  charge  last 

Be   it  enacted   by   the   ^^;i<"^fj'f"°''^^^.  Especially   I    think   that    this   body    is  pridav.  But  he  was  convicted  of  larceny  and 

0/  Representatives  of  the  umted^ates  of  ^        '^          whether  the  problem  is  sentenced  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge  and 

TofThe' Clfa'TIL^Acframendr by  re!  STclpSent  leadership  m  the  mill-  six  months  at  hard  labor. 
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witnesses  at  the  Vanlandlngham  trial 
testified  that  Morrow  was  knocked  to  the 
ground  by  another  marine,  kicked  In  the 
head,  and  robbed  of  $60. 

The  third  original  defendant,  Pfc.  Harold 
McDonald,  whose  address  was  unavailable, 
had  been  charged  only  with  robbery.  This 
charge  was  dropped  Wednesday,  the  day 
Johnson's   court   martial   opened. 

[Prom    the    Wilmington    (N.C.)    Star    News, 
July  26.  1968] 
Camp  Lejeune   Conpirms  Black  Powex 
Problems 
(By  Ted  Pox) 
Camp   Lejeune. — The    Joint   Informational 
services    office    confirmed    Saturday    reports 
published  In  New  York  that  some  Camp  Le- 
jeune Marines  have  armed  themselves  with 
chains,  knives  and  clubs  for  "self  protection" 
and  also  the  black  power  salute  was  being 
publicly    e.xchanged    in    service    clubs,    mess 
halls  and  other  public  places. 

Capt.  Larry  LePage  said  that  the  baise 
provost  marshall  is  investigating  each  re- 
port and  that  some  such  incidents  have  been 
conflrmed. 

Capt.  LePage  said  that  reports  of  weapons 
being  carried  started  shortly  after  a  racial 
affray  last  Sunday  when  about  30  Black 
Marines  are  alleged  to  have  attacked  small 
groups  of  two  or  three  White  Marines  or 
individuals. 

Two  of  last  week's  victims  are  still  In  seri- 
ous condition  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Ports- 
mouth. Va .  where  they  were  taken  with 
severe  head  Injuries. 

Investigations  of  the  incidents  that  have 
occurred  are  given  priority  attention  and 
those  persons  carrying  weapons,  including 
firearms,  are  being  apprehended  by  the  mili- 
tary police  and  base  provost  marshalls. 

Those  Marines  giving  the  Black  Power  sa- 
lute or  otherwise  trying  to  create  racial  ten- 
sions are  being  required  to  give  an  explana- 
tion to  the  commanding  officers  and  could 
be  charged  under  the  Artlclee  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

LePage  said  in  reply  to  a  query  from  a 
Star-News  Newspapers  correspondent,  "none 
of  the  base  training  session  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  agitators  or  that  any  of  the  thou- 
sands ol  reservists  presently  undergoing 
training  had  been  Involved  in  the  racial 
conflict  reported  at  the  huge  base  during  the 
past  week. 

Base  auUiorltles  admitted  that  most  of  the 
militants  identified  so  far  have  been  Black. 
White  militants  reported  to  have  accompa- 
nied the  Black  gang  last  week  have  not  been 
located. 

Investigators  are  also  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  a  connection  with  drug  abuse 
on  the  part  of  the  racial  agitators. 

LePage  said  that  most  of  the  reports  of 
individuals  arming  themselves  occurred  after 
the  Black-White  battle  last  week  near  the 
Hadnot  Point  enlisted  man's  service  club. 
He  said  many  of  those  were  apparently  car- 
rying chains  and  knives  for  fear  of  a  reprisal 
for  the  attacks  on  the  White  Marines. 

About  11  White  Marines  were  Injured  In 
addition  to  those  still  hospitalized  and  one 
other  who  suffered  several  stab  wounds  In 
the  back. 

No  firearms  have  been  involved  so  far, 
according  to  LePage.  He  said  that  these  are 
carefully  controlled  since  Base  regulations 
require  that  private  weapons  be  registered 
and  locked  in  the  unit  armory. 

Married  personnel  may  keep  weapons  In 
their  quarters  but  still  must  register  them 
with  Base  authorities. 

I  Prom   the   Wilmington    (N.C.)    Star   News] 

Marine  Dies  of  Injuries  Prom  Base  Racial 

Riot 

(By  Ted  Fox) 

Ca.mp  Lejeune — Capt.  Larry  LePage.  Joint 

Information   officer,   said   Sunday   that   Cpl. 


Edward  Bankston.  20,  of  P'.cayune,  Miss,  died 
as  a  result  of  injuries  he  received  In  a  racial 
attack  a  week  ago. 

He  said  the  corporal  was  one  of  14  Marines 
who  had  been  attacked  by  a  group  of  some 
30  black  Marines  that  resulted  in  Bankston's 
eventual  death,  skull  injuries  to  James  S. 
Young  who  continues  in  serious  condition, 
and  13  others  injured  to  varying  degrees.  One 
man  is  recovering  from  several  stab  wounds 
in  the  back. 

LePage  said  the  unit  Involved,  1st  Battal- 
ion of  the  6th  Marines,  had  been  celebrating 
their  departure  for  duty  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  said  the  unit  has  since  departed 
and  they  do  not  anticipate  further  incidents. 

An  explanation  was  given  for  chains  being 
carried  by  the  men,  reportedly  being  carried 
for  defensive  weapons  after  the  racial  attack. 
LePage  said  each  man  had  been  issued  a  short 
chain  to  be  used  to  lock  their  weapons  to 
the  tubular  frame  of  their  bunks  aboard 
ship. 

He  sjjeculated  they  hadn't  any  place  to 
put  them  and  had  to  carry  them. 

Investigation  continues  into  the  causes  of 
the  attacks  in  which  single  white  Marines 
or  groups  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
were  beaten.  It  was  originally  thought  the 
attacks  were  precipitated  by  an  incident  at 
an  enlisted  man's  dance  during  which  a 
black  Marine  tried  to  cut  in  on  a  white  sail- 
or's partner. 

This,  however.  Is  believed  to  have  had  no 
relationship  to  the  subsequent  attacks,  which 
some  authorities  thought  were  organized. 
Nine  of  the  participants  have  been  identified 
and  possible  charges  are  now  being  inves- 
tigated. 

The  death  of  Bankston  puts  the  episode 
in  a  much  more  serious  light  according  to  lo- 
cal authorities. 


UNFAIR     BURDENS      ON     AMMUNI- 
TIONS DEALERS  AND  SPORTSMEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Hag  AN)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  strong  reaction  not  only  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  my  State,  but  across 
this  vast  Nation  to  the  idea  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  registration.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  correct  what  I 
consider  imfair  burdens  on  small  am- 
munitions dealers  and  sportsmen  in  this 
country. 

The  following  editorial,  "Why  Not  Pro- 
hibit Crime?"  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  points  up  well  the  fact  that  the 
good  and  decent  citizen  will  be  the  only 
ones  to  give  up  possession  of  souvenir  or 
protective  firearms  if  the  proposal  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Crime  went  into  effect. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Why  Not  Prohibit  Crime? 

Why  does  not  Congress  pass  a  law  making 
It  a  crime  to  commit  a  crime  in  America? 
Foolish  question?  Not  much  more  foolish  in 
our  opinion  than  that  proposed  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Crime.  In  a  report  released 
early  this  week,  the  commission,  which  was 
appointed  by  Ex-President  Johnson,  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  most  citizens,  except  po- 
licemen, from  possessing  a  pistol  or  re- 
volver. It  would  compel  them  to  turn  in 
their  guns,  ancient  or  modern  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Any  veteran  of  World  War  I  who  toted 
home  a  German  Luger  or  other  prized 
weapon  50  years  ago  to  abide  by  the  pro- 
pKwed  law  would  have  to  surrender  his  gun. 
In  many  cases,  he  would  have  to  dig  it  up 


from  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  or  barracks 
bag  where  it  may  have  been  stowed  these 
many  years.  Of  course,  the  World  War  II 
man  of  some  20  years  later  too  would  have 
to  throw  his  prized  trophies  Into  the  govern- 
ment's pile. 

But  does  anyone  with  a  grain  of  sense 
think  the  professional  crook  and  law  breaker 
would  dutifully  turn  in  his  tools  of  the 
trade?  Crime  has  gone  only  one  way  In  re- 
cent years — up.  A  courageous  home  or  store 
owner  now  and  then  has  thwarted  a  burglar 
or  would  be  murderer  with  a  revolver  or 
pistol  kept  for  meeting  such  an  emergency. 
On  occasions,  he  has  put  a  professional 
crook  or  killer  out  of  business  for  good. 

Now  the  President's  'Violence  commission 
comes  up  with  the  proposal  to  take  away  the 
honest  householder's  gun;  to  deny  the 
sportsman  who  likes  to  shoot  at  targets  his 
pleasure;  to  take  from  the  ex-serviceman 
the  captured  gun  he  prizes  and  which  he 
gained  in  the  service  of  his  country.  These 
types  of  citizens  are  honest  men.  Under  com- 
pulsion to  abide  with  the  law,  most  of  them 
would  turn  in  their  guns. 

The  result  would  be  leaving  the  criminal 
as  the  only  man  in  possession  of  a  pistol  or 
revolver.  Laws  against  more  serious  crime 
mean  nothing  to  him.  Yet,  the  President's 
commission  apparently  reasons  that  in  this 
little  matter  of  turning  In  his  pistols  and 
revolvers,  he  would  readily  comply.  Started 
with  a  foolish  question,  we  end  with  this 
foolish  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Violence 
commission. 


YES.  HUGH  SIDEY,  THERE  IS  AN- 
OTHER AMERICA,  THANK  GOOD- 
NESS: 

I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Uie 
July  18  issue  of  Life  magazine.  Hugh 
Sidey.  a  writer  who  endeavors  to  keep 
tabs  on  the  condition  of  the  Presidency, 
wrote  a  piece  which  prompts  this  re- 
sponse from  me. 

I  The  Sidey  article  is  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks.)  Briefly,  he  leaps 
all  over  the  President.  The  cause,  ap- 
parently, is  that  the  President  has  not 
solved  all  the  woes  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  in  6  months'  time.  He  goes 
on  to  wonder  why  the  popularity  polls 
show  the  President  enjoying  the  out- 
right approval  of  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  popuiation.  He  wonders,  somewhat 
giiimpily.  whether  there  are  really  two 
Americas.  He  writes: 

Some  observers  are  asking  whether  or  not 
(sic)  there  really  are  two  Americas;  one. 
which  dominates  the  national  dialogue,  is 
hyper-Uberal,  Eastern-oriented,  righteously 
arrogant,  intellectually  ferocious — but  is  now 
totally  out  of  touch  with  the  other  America 
which  is  crime-fearing,  Inflatlon-weary  and 
sick  of  being  preached  to,  famlly-orlented 
and  subtirban-based.  and  which  is  the  same 
as  Richard  Nixon  mentally,  culturally  and. 
now.  emotionally. 

On  the  matter  of  the  President's  per- 
formance to  date  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  easy  to  i-un  down  hill;  it  is 
hard  to  pull  up  hill.  We  have  been  going 
down  hill  as  a  country  at  a  great  rate 
for  the  past  several  years.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  doing  ver>'  well  if  he  can, 
in  his  first  6  months,  just  slow  the  down- 
hill run  appreciably. 

F\)r  a  general  answer  to  the  Sidey 
article,  and  I  think  it  requires  an  answer, 
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I  say  "Yes.  Most  certainly  there  are  two 
Americas" : 

There  is  the  majority  of  the  country 
and  there  is  a  small,  but  highly  audible, 
overly  visible  segment,  which  he  describes 
reasonably  well  In  the  part  of  the  article 
which  I  quoted  earlier. 

In  addition  to  the  tiny  segment  of  this 
self-styled  elite,  which  talks  to  itself 
mostly  and  listens  little.  America  con- 
sists of: 

First.  Hard-working  white  persons, 
struggling  to  meet  their  obligations,  pay 
their  taxes,  and  raise  their  children  under 
increasingly  chaotic  social  and  moral 
conditions,  and  with  a  shrinking  supply 
of  money  in  terms  of  real  purchasing 
power; 

Second.  Hard-working  black  persons 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing ; 

Tliird.  Yoimg  persons  in  school  and 
college  to  learn.  They  work  hard— and. 
yes  some  of  them  join  the  ROTC  to  be- 
come leaders  of  our  citizen-oriented 
armed  services  and  many  others  report 
for  induction  without  desperately  explor- 
ing alternatives  or  contemplating  flight 
from  thecountrv'. 

These  are  young  people  with  pride  in 
their  countr>'.  Indeed,  many  of  them  are 
this  moment  fighting  for  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  freedom.  They  are  ideal- 
istic and,  therefore,  deeply  distressed, 
and  rightly  so,  by  much  that  they  see  on 
the  contemporary  landscape; 

Fourth.  Many  poor  persons,  of  every 
age,  weary  in  their  poverty  and  sick  of 
the  soft  and  easy  promises  of  vote-seek- 
ing politicians  who  do  not  deliver  when 
they  do  get  into  office; 

Fifth.  Large  numbers  of  citizens  of  ev- 
eiT  description  who  understand  well  the 
power  of  the  Lord  and  the  force  which 
the  love  of  the  Lord  has  exercised  upon 
the  development  of  this  country.  They 
are  sick  of  having  the  spiritual  side  of  life 
downgraded  and  discounted  while  ma- 
te lial  things  are  elevated. 

A  large  segment  of  this  America,  which 
I  like  to  consider  the  real  America,  is  en- 
compassed by  the  famous  phrase  "The 
Forgotten  Man."  Who  is  the  Forgotten 
Man?  I  described  him  partially  above. 
Last  year,  in  a  July  report  to  my  constit- 
uents, I  defined  him  as  "the  guj-  in  the 
middle,  the  hard-working  taxpaymg, 
law-abiding.  God-fearing  citizen.  He  is 
not  rich  enough  to  fight  the  ravages  of 
inflation  by  investing  in  the  stock  market 
or  real  estate,  nor  to  command  the  ad- 
vice of  lawyers  and  accountants  to  steer 
him  through  the  tax  loopholes.  He  is  not 
poor  enough  to  have  a  Federal  program 
smother  him  with  affection,  nor  does  he 
seem  to  be  young  enough  nor  old 
enough." 

It  should  not  be  a  matter  for  wonder- 
much  less  a  full  page  in  Life  magazine— 
that  the  real  America  should  welcome  the 
change  in  tone  brought  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  by  our  new  President. 
Naturally,  Americans  welcome  into 
power  a  man  who  reflects  their  concerns, 
who  understands  the  spiritual  power 
which  underlies  and  still  inspires  every- 
thing good  done  in  this  land. 

This  style,  for  some  reason,  is  not  to 
the  liking  of  most  of  that  little  band  of 
self-styled  elite.  Perhaps  they  do  not 


like  it,  because  they  see  an  early  end  to 
their  days  of  living  of!  the  fat  of  the  land. 
Those  days  went  on  far  too  long.  Mes- 
merized by  words  and  visions  of  Utopia, 
which  these  elegant  drones  are  so  adept 
at  conjuring  up.  a  lulled  population  left 
them  too  long  in  power. 

Almost  too  late  we  have  discovered 
that  their  talk  of  peace  meant  costly 
war;  their  talk  of  progress  in  civil  rights 
meant  riots  in  the  streets  and  the  near 
collapse  of  education:  their  talk  of  pros- 
perity for  all  has  meant  feverish  infla- 
tion and  in  the  midst  of  material  riches, 
the  greatest  amount  of  poverty,  rela- 
tively, that  our  country  has  ever  seen. 
Their  talk  of  individual  liberty  meant 
soaring  crime  and  floods  of  pornography. 
Their  talk  of  strength  has  meant  a 
weakened  national  defense  in  spite  of 
record  spending  on  defense. 

Their  talk  of  morals  in  public  life  has 
meant  a  terrible  falling  off  in  public 
morals  flagrantly  illustrated  by  shocking 
personal,  unethical  behavior  by  one  high 
public  official  after  another  in  all 
branches  of  Government. 

Small  wonder  that  the  young  are  dis- 
illusioned, that  many  are  led  to  attempt 
to  tear  down  what  they  legard  as  the 
corrupt  establishment. 

The  arrogant  little  band,  which  has 
dominated  the  thinking  and  the  political 
power  of  America  for  40  years  has  failed 
the  country  miserably. 

Yet,  they  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault, 
noisilv.  with  the  new  President. 

It  ill  behooves  them  to  do  so  against 
the  background  of  their  own  failure. 

President  Nixon  and  his  .administra- 
tion are  striving  to  make  sense  and  or- 
der out  of  the  wretched  mess  they  in- 
herited. Nixon  must  pull  the  country-  to- 
gether, cool  the  economy  without  a  re- 
cession, calm  the  troubled  fears  that 
have  gripped  so  many,  fulfill  an  honor- 
able commitment  in  Vietnam  without 
further  damage  to  the  United  States  but 
without  ceding  the  field  to  the  Com- 
munists, and,  generally,  lead  the  coun- 
try into  the  moon  age.  so  full  of  un- 
knowns, and  all  for  the  good  of  free  men 
evervwhere. 

While  he  is  engaged  in  these  tasks,  it 
is  pathetic  and  galling  to  see  him  sniped 
at  by  those  whose  bitterness  can  only  be 
a  reflection  of  their  own  frustration  at 
realizing  how  badly  they  have  failed  in 
their  days  of  power. 

They  are  out  now.  The  torch  has  passed 
into  new  hands.  And  in  the  reason  lies 
the  answer  to  the  question  posed  by 
Hugh  Sidey:  Yes.  there  is  another 
America.  And  thank  goodness  for  that. 
The  article  follows: 


The    Presidenct:    A   Sudden    Shift   in    the 
CAPrtAL  Mood 


(By  Hugh  Sidey) 
On  the  surface  nothing  seems  changed. 
Richard  Nixon  bounced  back  to  Washington 
last  week  with  a  coat  of  Florida  tan  and  his 
best  Chamber  of  Commerce  smile.  He  buried 
himself  in  background  material  for  his 
round-the-world  trip,  summoned  his  legisla- 
tive leaders  for  breakfast  tax  talk,  studied 
the  sports  pages  with  satisfaction  because  of 
the  Senators'  steadv  improvement.  Then  one 
morning  he  was  standing  on  a  brilliant  red 
carpet  under  the  North  Portico  toeing  the 
tape  marker  r'Pres.  Nixon")  and  waiting  for 
Etluopa's  Halle  Selassie  to  come  up  the  drive- 
wav  and  break  a  new  monarchlal  endurance 


record— the  emperor  baa  paid  visit*  on  four 
U.S.  Presidents  in  his  53  years  of  power. 

The  novice  Nixon  was  rounding  out  his 
first  half-year,  sideburns  steady  at  about 
seven-eights  of  an  inch,  hair  held  to  court- 
room respectability,  chin  up  (photographers 
watching,  waiting),  arms  and  hands  unnal- 
urallv  immobile  at  the  sides,  suit  dark  and 
blue '(face  still  suffused  with  the  light  of 
triumph  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  Presi- 
dent Hail  to  the  Chief  was  full  and  gripping. 
The  tough  little  emperor  came  in  bearded 
and  smiling  at  nostril  height.  The  tourists— 
Nixon's  people— pressed  against  the  far  fence 
m  awe  But  it  was  not  the  same  as  It  was 
a  month  ago.  or  even  a  week  ago. 

There  is  always  change  in  the  Presidency, 
of  course,  but  sometimes  as  In  a  river  there 
Is  a  sudden  plunge  or  turn  and  everything 
is    profoundly    altered.    That    happened    to 
Richard   Nixon's   Presidency   in   a  fortnight 
mere  are  those  very  close  to  him  who  will 
argue  that  the  hour  actually  came  one  hot 
morning  last  month  In  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy's Falcon  Stadium  when  the  Depression- 
ridden  bov.  the  unsuccessful  school  athlete, 
the  Cominunlst-fearing  senator,  the  vilified 
and  exiled  presidential  candidate  all  rose  up 
and  asserted  themselves  in  that  ringing  fu- 
sillade against  military  critics,  doubters  and 
waverers.    But   when    the   announcement   of 
Vietnam   troop   withdrawal    followed,   incip- 
ient critics  hunkered  and  hushed.  Then  came 
the  case  of  Dr.  John  Knowles.  and  the  un- 
veiling by  the  dour  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell   of   a   plan   to   broaden    the   Voting 
Rights  Act  which  jeopardizes  It  more  than 
helps  it.  Hard  after  that  development  came 
the   announcement   of   new   school   desegre- 
gation guidehnes  which  appear  to  relax  the 
civil  rights  pressure  that  has  been  brought  so 
painfully  through  15  years. 

The  tone  of  many  newspapers  altered.  Hos- 
tility replaced  hope.  The  nation's  leading  car- 
toonist. Herblock.  who  flavors  the  morning 
coffee  in  the  capital,  left  a  huge  dagger  ini- 
tialed R.M.N,  in  the  back  of  HEW  Secretary- 
Robert  Pinch.  Black  leadership  voices  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  New  York  roce  in  anger  and  fear 
A  liberal  Republican  lunching  in  the  refined 
elegance  of  Washington's  Jockey  Club  heard 
the  Knowles  news,  called  lor  a  silver  tray 
and  burned  his  GOP  registration  card.  A 
powerful  and  IntelUgent  Republican  senator 
leaned  against  his  Georgetown  doorway  and 
said  he  was  still  waiting  for  the  Presidency 
to  force  Nixon  to  grow  bigger,  as  it  had  men 
like  Truman  and  Kennedy.  The  Washington 
Post  s  letters  column  one  morning  was  com- 
pletely devoted  to  reader  tirades  against 
Nixon. 

In  small  ways  concern  is  acknowledged  in 
the  White  House.  Nixon's  global  tour  Is  in 
part  a  diversionary  tactic  for  the  subsurface 
alienation.  There  Is  more  talk  among  Nixon  s 
men  about  how  all  this  is  only  a  creation 
of  the  press  (a  position,  incidentally,  taken 
by  Lyndon  Johnson  as  the  nation  gave  him 
the  bum's  rush  toward  the  exit).  Suddenly, 
the  Nixon  family  is  cruising  the  river  vinth 
poor  children  and  explaining  the  Queen's 
Room  to  tourists  Disenthralled  senators  and 
congressmen  have  been  invited  down  with 
increasing  regularity  for  poached  eggs  In  the 
morning  or  a  Presca  (another  LB.J.  habit) 
at  night. 

Yet  with  all  of  this  there  is  about  the 
White  House  a  solid  base  of  undamaged  con- 
fidence Aides  dine  with  gusto  on  the  delec- 
table soft-shell  crabs  of  the  Sans  Soucl  just 
a  block  from  Nixon's  office  and  point  to  the 
Gallup  Poll  showing  63'  approval.  Indeed, 
therein  lies  the  heart  of  this  fascinating 
drama. 

Some  observers  are  asking  whether  or  not 
there  really  are  two  Americas:  one.  which 
dominates  the  national  dialogue,  is  hyper- 
liberal.  Eastern -oriented,  righteously  arro- 
gant, intellectually  ferocious— but  is  now 
totally  out  of  touch  with  the  other  America, 
which  is  crime-fearing,  inflatlon-weary  and 
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sick  of  being  preached  to,  famlly-ortented 
and  suburban- based,  and  which  Is  tb«  same 
as  Richard  Nixon  mentally,  culturally  and, 
now.  emotionally. 

Riots  and  crime  and  hippies  and  race  and 
w.ir  have  taken  a  toll  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  that  still  has  not  been  cal- 
culated. It  has  been  Nixon's  avowed  purpose 
to  give  these  mainstreamers  their  voice,  right 
or  wrong,  to  show  them  that  they  are  in- 
deed the  majority. 

Not  long  ago  Teddy  Kennedy  went  to  din- 
ner to  listen  to  one  of  the  most  respected 
Democratic  seers  of  this  city.  What  he  heard 
was  that  if  Richard  Nixon  plays  his  cards 
right  and  events  are  kind  to  him,  the  Repub- 
licans could  capture  this  new  political  center 
and  rule  for  the  next  decade.  Kennedy  came 
away  no  more  enchanted  with  the  White 
House  occupant  than  before — but  with  a 
sober  new  view  of  {XJlitlcal  America. 


NO  FREEWAY  TO  PARADISE 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
sermon,  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  recEtved  a  copy  of  one  of  the  finest 
sermons  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing on  the  subject  of  welfare  and  the 
responsibility  of  individuals  to  help 
themselves. 

It  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Adam  Baum, 
pastor.  Central  Baptist  Church,  Spring- 
field, Dl.,  on  June  29.  1969.  In  concluding 
the  sermon.  Dr.  Baum  offers  this  sound 
advice: 

I  wonder  If  the  time  should  not  come  soon 
when  preacher  and  politician  alike  all  across 
our  land  will  declare  a  moratorium  on 
speeches  and  sermons  about  hviman  rights, 
and  shift  the  emphasis  to  the  subject  of 
human  responsibility? 

I  commend  the  sermon  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

No    FREEWAY   TO    PAR.^DISE 

It  was  nearly  40  years  ago  that  Aldous 
Huxley,  eminent  novelist  and  skeptic,  wrote 
an  essay  under  the  title,  "Wanted,  a  New 
Pleasure."  In  this  essay  Mr.  Huxley  said,  "If 
I  were  a  millionaire  I  should  endow  a  band 
of  research  workers  to  look  for  the  ideal 
intoxicant.  If  we  could  sniff  or  swallow 
something  that  would  abolish  Inferiority 
and  atone  us  with  our  fellows  in  glowing 
exultation  of  affection  and  make  life  in  all 
of  its  aspects  seem  not  only  worth  living 
but  divinely  beautiful  and  significant,  and 
if  this  heavenly  world- transforming  drug 
were  of  such  kind  that  we  could  wake  up 
the  next  morning  with  a  clear  head  and 
undamaged  constitution,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  of  our  problems  would  be  solved 
and  earth  would  be  a  paradise." 

Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Huxley's  defini- 
tion of  paradise  or  his  method  of  achieving 
It.  one  thing  must  be  admitted:  most  people 
are  in  search  of  some  kind  of  paradise — a 
world  where  life  would  be  completely  free 
of  all  that  is  unpleasant  and  painful  and 
where  life  would  be  filled  with  undiminished 
Joy  and  tranquility.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  Mr.  Huxley  was  willing  to  pay 
for  his  paradise.  Said  he,  "If  I  had  a  million 
dollars  I  would  endow  .  .  ."  There  is  evi- 
dence, however,  that  many  of  our  present- 
day  seekers  for  paradise  are  of  the  Impres- 
sion that  all  one  has  to  do  to  obtain  this 
glorious  state  of  life  is  to  demand  it.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  paradise  of 
their  choosing  would  be  a  freedom  from  all 
obligations.  They  want  rewards  without  re- 
sponsibilities, security  without  sacrifice. 

One  of  the  Interesting  and  highly  instruc- 
tive words  of  our  language  is  the  familiar 


word  "hitchhike."  Its  origin  came  about  long 
before  the  era  of  air  conditioned  cars,  and 
high  speed  freeways.  It  c&me  into  use  in  the 
days  when  travel  on  horseback  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  transportation.  When  it  hap- 
pened that  only  one  horse  was  available  for 
two  travelers,  the  plan  was  for  one  man  to 
start  out  on  horseback  while  the  other  be- 
gan his  Journey  on  foot.  When  the  first  rider 
reached  a  certain  point  along  the  way  he 
would  then  hitch  the  horse  and  proceed  to 
hike  on  foot.  When  the  second  person  caught 
up  with  the  horse  he  would  mount  it  and 
continue  his  Journey.  Once  hartng  passed 
his  travel  companion  he  again  at  a  predeter- 
mined point  dismounted  the  horse  and 
hitched  it  to  a  post  or  a  tree  while  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot.  In  this  manner  they  would 
hitch  and  hike  until  their  destination  was 
finally  reached.  Hence  the  term  "hitchhike." 
For  us  modems,  however,  the  term  conveys 
a  different  meaning.  To  hitchhike  means  to 
ask  for  a  free  ride.  It  is  to  expect  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  of  travel  without  any  of 
the  cost.  Someone  else  pays  for  the  vehicle, 
the  -fuel,  the  tires,  the  taxes,  the  mainte- 
nance, and  the  Insurance.  Tlie  hitchhiker 
gets  all  the  benefits  while  someone  else  as- 
sumes all  the  responsibilities.  Should  there 
be  an  accident  along  the  way  and  the  hitch- 
hiker gets  hurt  it  would  not  be  altogether 
unlikely  that  he  would  sue  the  driver  for 
the  recovery  of  damages. 

But  hitchhikers  are  found  not  only  along 
our  highways  but  in  many  other  areas  of 
our  social  and  economic  structure.  There  is 
mounting  evidence  that  we  are  giving  en- 
couragement to  a  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem which  suggests  the  story  of  a  man  who 
when  applying  for  employment  said,  "I  like 
the  sound  of  the  Job  but  the  last  place  I 
worked  paid  me  more."  The  Inter-.-iewer  went 
on  to  ask,  "But  did  you  receive  fringe  bene- 
fits?" "Oh  yes,"  said  the  applicant.  "Did 
you  have  rest  periods?"  "Yes."  "Life  and 
health  insurance?"  "Yes."  "Vacation  with 
pay?"  Again  the  answer  was  "Yes."  The  ap- 
plicant went  on  to  state  that  at  his  previous 
Job  he  also  received  a  substantial  Christ- 
mas bonus.  Somewhat  puzzled  the  inter- 
viewer went  on  to  ask,  "Then  why  did  you 
leave  their  employment?"  The  reluctant  re- 
ply came,  "The  company  went  bankrupt." 

Of  no  less  concern  is  the  rapidly  growing 
group  which  brings  to  mind  the  case  of  the 
small  boy  who  asked  his  father  if  he  had  any 
work  that  he  could  do  around  the  house  to 
replenish  his  finances.  The  father  assured  the 
boy  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  for  him  to 
do  at  the  moment.  After  a  brief  hesitation 
this  modem  child  replied,  "Then  why  don't 
you  put  me  on  relief?"  There  are  now  more 
than  eight  million  people  on  the  relief  rolls 
of  our  nation.  These  receive  some  six  billion 
dollars  annually.  But  this  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  story.  In  addition  to  these  eight  million 
there  are  another  twenty-five  to  thirty  mil- 
lion who  have  been  qualified  by  the  govern- 
ment for  financial  assistance  of  one  kind  or 
another.  This  means  that  approximately  one 
out  of  every  six  people  Is  being  subsidized 
by  the  government.  TThe  prediction  is  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  these  people  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  about  one  hundred 
billion  dollars  annually. 

Without  question,  as  all  of  us  know,  there 
Is  a  need,  even  a  desperate  need,  for  some  of 
this  program.  There  are  families  which  re- 
mind one  of  the  man  who  said  to  his  boss: 
"I  really  would  not  have  asked  you  for  a 
raise  if  my  kids  hadn't  found  out  that  other 
children  eat  three  meals  a  day."  We  would  be 
guilty  of  the  most  deplorable  sin  il  we  failed 
to  realize  that  even  in  our  nation,  wealthy 
as  we  are,  there  are  those  who  are  too  old, 
too  young,  too  sick,  or  to  uneducated  to 
earn  an  adequate  living.  Many  of  them  are 
the  forgotten  members  of  the  human  family. 
These  must  be  our  collective  responsibility. 
For  it  must  have  been  people  like  these  to 
whom  Jesus  was  pointing  when  He  said,  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of 


these  ye  have  done  It  unto  me."  Yes,  there 
are  those  who  need  our  help.  Indeed,  there 
are  some  who  should  be  receiving  much  more 
than  we  are  now  willing  to  give  them. 

But  the  deep  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  in 
a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperty  the  cost 
of  our  relief  program  is  rising  at  a  rate  much 
faster  than  the  growth  of  our  population  or 
the  gain  in  our  economy.  During  the  past  20 
years  our  population  increased  by  some  40To 
while  the  number  on  relief  rolls  has  gone  up 
by  98  T.  Could  It  be  that  we  are  forgetting 
one  of  the  most  Important  lessons  that  his- 
tory can  teach  us;  namely,  that  the  road  to 
paradise  Is  not  a  freeway.  It  is  a  long.  hard, 
rough  road  and  most  of  it  is  uphill.  Profes- 
sor S.  M.  Miller  of  Syracuse  University  saw 
our  situation  quite  clearly  when  he  wrote: 
"Welfare  assistance  in  its  present  form  tends 
to  encourage  dependence,  vrtthdrawal.  Indif- 
ference, and  Indolence."  Or,  to  put  it  more 
positively,  the  best  insurance  against  poverty 
Is  a  steady  Job,  a  living  wage,  a  willingness 
to  work,  and  sound  management  of  one's  re- 
sources. But  there  Is  nothing  new  about  this. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  Bible  gives  strong 
emphasis  to  this  principle  as  an  effective  rule 
of  life. 

It  could  well  be  that  one  of  the  critical 
needs  of  our  day  in  our  land  is  a  return  to 
a  biblical  philosophy  of  work.  We  must  learn 
again  that  work  Is  not  intended  as  punish- 
ment, but  as  a  preventative.  One  does  not 
have  to  read  far  Into  the  Bible  to  learn  that 
It  was  In  his  paradise  of  Idleness  and  abund- 
ance (all  of  which,  incidently,  was  given  to 
him  without  effort  on  his  part)  that  man- 
kind got  Into  serious  trouble.  This  is  still 
true.  Give  a  child  or  young  person  everything 
he  wants  without  his  having  to  earn  it  and 
see  what  happens  to  that  human  being. 

It  .should  be  noted  that  according  to  the 
Bible  when  it  comes  to  work  God  always  sets 
a  good  example.  Jesus  said  it  like  this:  "My 
Father  worketh  and  I  work."  God  has  placed 
us  Into  a  world  In  which  gold  must  be  mined, 
pictures  must  be  painted,  houses  have  to  be 
built  and  maintained  and  crops  have  to  be 
harvested.  This  Is  how  human  beings  enter 
into  a  partnership  with  God  and  discover 
that  work  is  not  primarily  what  a  person 
does  to  li\e  but  what  he  lives  to  do. 

'When  the  fires  of  Watts  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia had  been  put  out  and  the  riots 
brought  to  a  temporary  halt  sociologists, 
economists,  and  politicians  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  finding  out  the  causes  for  this 
eruption  and  this  senseless  destruction.  They 
were  unanimous  in  their  reporting  that  con- 
ditions were  deplorable.  Illiteracy  was  high 
and  crime  was  rampant.  They  found  that  at 
least  60  "^c  of  the  people  in  the  area  were  on 
relief.  But  at  the  same  time  It  was  learned 
that  not  many  miles  from  the  Watts  com- 
munity fruit  crops  were  being  lost  in  the 
fields  because  of  a  shortage  of  workers.  Cer- 
tainly there  must  be  something  tragically 
wrong  with  the  system  that  permits  that  to 
happen. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Watts  up- 
rising that  someone  made  a  study  of  another 
important  minority  group — the  nation's 
300,000  Chinese-Americans.  It  was  learned 
that  in  spite  of  hardships  and  discrimina- 
tion these  people  were  ijecoming  a  model  of 
self-respect  and  achievement  In  our  national 
structure.  In  crime-ridden  cities  Chinese 
districts  turned  up  as  islands  of  peace  and 
stability.  As  one  Protestant  pastor  of  fJie 
New  York  City  Chinatown  said.  "This  Is  the 
safest  place  in  the  city.  They  have  a  crime 
rate  far  below  the  nation's  average."  It  Is 
reported  that  New  York  City  schoolteachers 
are  competing  for  positions  in  schools  where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  Chinese-Ameri- 
can children  enrolled.  Few  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans are  getting  welfare  handouts.  They 
simply  do  not  want  them.  Instead  they  place 
a  high  value  on  a  willingness  to  work  often 
long  hotirs  and  not  Infrequently  for  a  pay 
far  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  Somehow  they 
have  learned  that  the  road  to  (paradise  Is  not 
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a  freeway,  but  Is  a  long,  rough,  hard  road 
most  up  hill.  But  back  of  thU  remarkable 
group  of  Americans  is  a  story  of  adversity 
and  prejudice  that  would  shock  those  now 
complaining  of  the  hardships  endured  by 
other  minority  groups. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  the  itate  of  Ala- 
bama we  started  earlier  than  necessary  one 
morning  so  that  we  could  turn  off  the  free- 
way and  visit  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  We 
arrived  there  about  mld-mornlng  and  to  our 
surprise  found  that  the  most  prominent 
building  on  the  campus  was  a  beautiful 
modern  chapel  being  made  ready  for  dedi- 
cation. We  were  told  that  the  old  chapel,  a 
wooden  structure,  was  destroyed  by  fire  when 
struck  by  lightning  a  few  years  ago.  For 
vears  alumni,  trustees,  and  friends  labored 
to  raise  funds  and  to  make  plans  for  a  new 
religious  center  and  chapel.  Now  they  could 
see  the  fruits  of  their  sacrificial  efforts.  We 
were  profoundly  Impressed  and  deeply  moved 
by  what  we  heard  and  saw. 

From  the  chapel  we  went  to  the  George 
Washington  Carver  museum.  We  walked 
reverently  and  spoke  softly  as  we  reviewed 
the  benefits  that  have  come  to  mankind 
through  the  tireless  labors  of  that  great  Negro 
scientist.  George  Washington  Carver.  Here 
was  eloquent  evidence  of  what  one  person 
can  do  when  his  energies  are  devoted  to  a 
noble  task.  On  our  way  from  the  museum  we 
paused  before  the  statue  of  that  magnificent 
man.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  founder  of 
the  Institute  and  for  some  three  decades  its 
distinguished  president.  I  could  not  help 
but  wonder  how  much  strife  and  turmoil 
our  nation  would  be  spared  if  we  could  take 
seriously  words  of  wisdom  spwken  by  this 
great  black  American  when  he  said  to  his 
own  people  and  to  the  nation:  'Our  greatest 
danger  Is  that  we  fall  to  keep  In  mind  that 
we  shall  prosper  in  proportion  as  we  learn 
to  dienlfy  and  glorify  common  labor  and  to 
put  brains  and  skills  into  common  occupa- 
tions of  life.  No  race  can  prosper  until  it 
learns  that  there  is  as  much  dignity  In  tilling 
the  field  as  there  is  in  writing  a  poem.  It  is  at 
the  bottom  of  life  that  we  must  be^in  and 
not  at  the  top.  Nor  should  we  permit  our 
grievances  to  overshadow  our  opportunities." 
So  spoke  Booker  T.  Washington  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  in  1895. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  wonder  if  the 
time  should  not  come  soon  when  preacher 
and  politician  alike  aU  across  our  land  will 
declare  a  moratorium  on  speeches  and  ser- 
mons about  human  rights,  and  shift  the  em- 
phasis to  the  subject  of  human  responsibilty? 


Now  just  within  the  period  of  a  week 
the  Tieasury  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  suddenly  announced 
that  fiscal  year  1969,  which  closed  June 
30,  ended  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  $3 
billion,  the  biggest  surplus  since  1957  and 
three  times  what  they  estimated  only  1 
short  month  ago. 

Let  me  say  that  I  want  to  commend 
the  administration  for  its  effectiveness  in 
holding  down  expenditures.  This  new 
surplus  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
$25.2  billion  deficit  suffered  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  But  I  find  myself 
highly  critical  of  the  administration's 
estimates  for  fiscal  1969  made  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

If  onlv  1  short  month  ago  the  admin- 
istration was  off  in  its  estimates  by  such 
a  dramatic  amount,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  their  estimates  projected 
over  a  12-month  period  for  fiscal  1970 
may  prove  even  less  accurate,  and  under 
the  circumstances  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  ask  the  American  people  to 
pay  still  more  taxes  based  on  fiscal  esti- 
mates which  in  less  than  1  month  have 
proved  so  unreliable. 

I  find  myself,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  serious  dilemma  of  being 
asked  to  support  taxing  procedures 
against  which  I  have  voted  throughout 
mv  congressional  tenure. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  was  one 
of  the  105  Members  of  the  House  who 
yesterday  voted  against  that  which  I 
found  to  be  the  unnecessarj'  effort  to 
extend  the  surtax  withholding  procedure 
for  another  15  days. 


INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  voted  against  the  proposal  to  extend 
for  15  days  the  withholding  of  income 
tax  surcharge  deductions  from  workers' 
paychecks. 

The  Congress  was  advised  by  the  Nixon 
administration  officials  that  any  surplus 
for  fiscal  1969  would  be  a  very  thin 
amount,  less  than  $1  billion,  and  we  were 
further  advised  that  unless  the  surtax 
was  extended  for  an  additional  period  of 
1  year  as  proposed,  there  would  be  ram- 
l^ant  inflation,  a  great  deficit,  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  the  country  and  inter- 
national money  market. 

Most  of  us  accepted  those  statements 
In  good  faith,  and  as  recently  as  only  a 
month  ago,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vised at  least  one  body  of  this  Congress 
that  the  surplus  for  fiscal  1969  would  be 
less  than  $1  billion. 


MY  OIL  IMPORT  QUOTA    TIS 
OF  THEE 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  abso- 
lutely minimal  cut  in  accumulated  oil 
industrj-  tax  advantage  is  to  he  offered  to 
Congress.  Early  indications  from  the  oil 
industry  show  strenuous  opposition.  One 
of  their  rebuttals  states  that  any  tax  re- 
form of  the  industry  will  raise  gasoline 
prices  by  as  much  as  3  cents  per  gallon. 
A  bit  of  enlightenment  is  in  order. 

The  consiuning  public  is  being  victim- 
ized at  the  gasoline  pump.  Retail  opera- 
tors are  constantly  squeezed.  Home  heat- 
ing oil  prices  are  maintained  at  artifi- 
cially high  levels. 

Last  week.  Senate  testimony  revealed 
that  abolition  oL  quotas  on  oil  imports 
could  reduce  gasoline  prices  by  5  cents 
ijer  gallon,  and  fuel  oil  for  home  heating 
by  3.9  cents  per  gallon.  For  an  average 
auto  owner  purchasing  700  gallons  an- 
nually, a  yearly  saving  is  envisioned  of 
$35.  For  homeowners  with  oil  heat,  an 
annual  saving  might  be  F>ossible  of 
S58.50.  Since  quotas  were  instituted  in 
the  Eisenhower  era,  it  is  estimated  that 
reUil  prices  of  petroleum  products  have 
risen  between  $40  and  $50  biUion  to  the 
public. 

Incontrovertible  proof  exists,  baclting 
these  contentions.  Americans  today  pay 
twice  the  going  world  price  for  oil.  A  bar- 
rel of  oil  from  Iran  costs  $2  deUvered  in 
Philadelphia-New  Jersey.  A  similar  bar- 


rel of  east  Texas  sweet  crude  sells  at  the 
same  place  after  tanker  delivery  for 
$3.75. 

With  higher  priced  crude,  a  refinery 
wholesales  a  gallon  of  gasoline  for  12.8 
cents,  and  a  gallon  of  heating  oil  for  10.5 
cents.  With  $2  crude,  comparable  prices 
would  be  8  and  6.6  cents.  Tlie  American 
bu>-ing  public  absorbs  the  entire  cost 
difference  directly,  to  the  tune  of  $7.8 
billion,  according  to  several  estimates. 
Lowest  estimate  of  extra  annual  cost  to 
the  public  is  $4  billion. 

It  is  officially  contended  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  many  auto  own- 
ers pay  for  higher  octane  gas  needlessly. 
Others  pay  for  'regular  "  gasoline,  which 
is  supposed  to  cause  engine  damage.  Tliis 
is  entirely  due  to  failure  by  the  oil  indus- 
try to  post  octane  ratings  of  their  re- 
spective products.  Today  an  average  con- 
sumer has  no  way  of  choosing  his  brand 
intelligently. 

What  do  we  receive  instead?  Credit 
cards  sent  unsolicited.  Sumptuous  retail 
locations.  Fraudulent  games  of  chance. 
Full  price  of  all  these  "added  attractions" 
is  passed  on  to  the  public,  often  by  un- 
willing retailers  who  are  required  by  oil 
companies  to  do  so  in  order  to  remain 
in  business. 

Further,  credit  cards  are  not  only  being 
sent  without  solicitation  to  uncounted 
consumers,  but  are  being  abused  by  oil 
companies  in  other  ways.  They  follow  up 
successful  credit  sales  by  selling  other 
consumer  items.  Recently,  oil  companies 
have  inserted  propaganda  in  their  bill- 
ings containing  dubious  arguments  de- 
fending the  oil  depletion  allowance. 
Credit  card  holders  therefore  become  un- 
willing subjects  of  special -interest  lobby- 
ing efforts.  This  is  particularly  fascinat- 
ing. esp>ecially  when  we  are  aware  that 
costs  of  printing  and  mailing  such  mate- 
rial is  tax  deductible  for  the  oil  com- 
pany— a  subsidy  consumers  cannot  avail 
themselves  of. 

Title  this  latest  scenario  '  The  0;i 
Industry  Versus  America's  Consumers." 
Title  it  unfair  and  intolerable.  When 
they  speak,  they  assault  truth.  When 
silent,  they  are  trimdling  away  what  is 
left  of  our  Treasurj-. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  expose 
every  questionable  practice  of  this  in- 
dustry. No  matter  how  they  lobby,  truth 
will  be  told  and  the  public  will  at  last 
find  out  what  is  transpiring.  Any  victory 
oil  scores  now  will  be  as  hollow  as  a  iu?. 
Eventually  a  clean  sweep  will  be  made 
of  their  privileges,  leaving  them  as  bare 
of  preference  as  they  are  now  devoid  of 
public  spirit  and  fairness.  The  best  is 
yet  to  come. 


SHADOW  OVER  OUR  L.\ND 

iMr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shadow 
loom-,  and  lengthens  daily  over  all  Amer- 
ica. Title  it  abrogation  of  civil  liberties, 
lis  father  is  fear,  and  its  mother  is 
bigotry.  Its  children  are  hatred,  estrange- 
ment, and  terrible  danger  to  any  further 
hope  for  a  pluralistic  society.  That  shad- 
ow emanates  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  has,  in  the  past  6  months. 
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changed  from  champion  of  the  dispos- 
sessed to  challenger  of  previous  progress. 
In  the  past  several  years  our  land  has 
suffered  severely  from  internal  dissen- 
sion which  has  more  often  than  not 
taken  the  form  of  civil  disobedience. 
Such  activities  have  ranged  the  entire 
spectrum  of  dissent,  alienating  many 
Americans  and  frightening  even  more. 
Through  our  mass  media  we  have  been 
confronted  with  sights  often  strange  and 
repellent.  Because  many  dissenters  de- 
liberately depart  from  social  norms  of 
dress  and  behavior,  they  are  of  course 
difficult  to  accept  with  equanimity,  much 
less  understanding. 

Accompanying  tliis  has  been  a  growth 
of  crime,  use  of  drugs,  and  revelations 
of  major  activity  by  organized  crime  in 
our  midst.  Greater  permissiveness  in  the 
fields  of  art  and  culture  has  resulted  in 
excesses  by  both  profiteers  and  pomog- 
raphers.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  these 
horrors.  Yet  taken  together,  these  do  not 
constitute  cause  for  national  overreac- 
tion  and  harsh  repression.  Yet,  this  seems 
to  b^J^he  case  today.  Such  overreaction 
not  only  erodes  liberties,  but  also  de- 
feats its  own  ends.  If  a  nation  does  not 
possess  faith  in  its  national  vitality  and 
that  of  its  basic  institutions,  then  re- 
pression will  only  accelerate  the  process 
of  decay.  This  however,  seems  to  be  out- 
side the  political  horizon  and  philosophi- 
cal understanding  of  the  administration 
and  its  chief  law-enforcement  oflBcer,  the 
Attorney  General.  As  a  direct  result  of 
his  activities,  a  pall  of  fear  now  creeps 
like  a  darkening  shadow  across  the  face 
of  our  Nation,  inhibiting  behavior,  en- 
dangering traditional  liberties,  and 
bringing  into  the  open  with  shocking 
boldness  the  worst  elements  in  national 
life.  Our  divisions  are  accentuated  suspi- 
cions sharpened,  and  cracks  appear  in 
the  fabric  of  our  society  that  dissent 
could  never  have  placed  there. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  dissent  is  an  inalienable  right.  That 
almost  all  those  who  respectfully  dis- 
agree are  taking  issue  with  acts  and  na- 
tional policies  which  are  repugnant  to 
them — immoral,  if  you  will. 

Instead  of  calm  in  the  face  of  disagree- 
ment, which  is  the  mature  reaction  to 
be  expected  from  national  leaders,  we 
have  shrill  condemnation  and  outright 
demagoguery.  A  steady  stream  of  repres- 
sive utterances,  negative  legislative  pro- 
posals, and  punitive  policies  emanates 
from  the  Justice  Department.  Cumula- 
tively, they  are  far  worse  than  any  other 
aspect  of  this  new  McCarthy  era  we  have 
suddenly  been  plunged  into. 

Talk  has  been  heard  publicly  of  de- 
tention camps  for  dissenters.  Punitive 
measures  are  proposed  for  student  i-adl- 
cals,  including  stripping  them  of  all 
Government  aid.  These  are  bare  begin- 
nings. What  is  actually  taking  place  or  in 
preparation,  we  can  only  conjecture 
over. 

A  bold,  damning  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  administration  to  roll  back 
painfully  won  gainis  in  the  area  of  Negro 
voting  rights.  Coi-porations  which  dis- 
criminate in  the  most  obvious  fashion 
are  awarded  lush  Goverrunent  conti-acts. 
Generally,  there  has  been  deliberate,  cal- 
culated cateiing  to  the  most  reactionaiT 


elements  in  American  life  as  a  purposeful 
policy  of  the  administration. 

Invasion  of  individual  privacy  by  Gov- 
ernment Is  attaining  astronomical  pro- 
portions. Wiretapping  or  fear  of  it  is  per- 
vading the  entire  life  of  our  Nation.  Prec- 
edents are  being  set  of  public  revelations 
of  such  eavesdropping  which  are  fraught 
with  frightening  implications.  No  one  is 
immune,  and  increasingly,  millions  of 
citizens  are  loath  to  utilize  their  tele- 
phones for  truly  private  discussions  of 
any  type.  All  this  is  being  done  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany, which  not  only  acquiesces  but 
calmly  covers  for  these  spying  activities 
when  queried.  On  a  nationwide  basis 
such  activities  are  spreading,  pi-ying  into 
a  multitude  of  personal  situations  under 
guise  of  protecting  national  security  and 
domestic  tranquillity.  Let  us  be  ever 
mindful  that  every  dictatorship  in  his- 
tory has  used  such  excuses  to  deprive  all 
its  citizens  of  their  guaranteed  rights 
piecemeal. 

A  steady  stream  of  legislative  propo- 
sals are  offered  by  the  administration 
through  the  Justice  Department  which 
strike  fear  into  the  lives  of  law-abiding 
people  by  the  millions  as  well  as  ci"imi- 
nals.  Rather  than  address  Goveniment 
full  force  at  causes  of  criminality  and 
antisocial  behavior,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  attacking,  with  loud  public  rela- 
tions-minded battle  cries  and  shouts  of 
virtue,  the  effects  alone. 

The  narcotics  traflQc  is  an  abomina- 
tion which  should  be  stamped  out 
through  use  of  harsh  penalties.  Youth 
must  be  protected  against  those  who 
would  prey  upon  it.  But  that  is  only  half 
a  solution.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to 
emerge  with  one  of  the  harshest  laws, 
complete  with  punitive  measures  and 
penalties.  Yet  what  about  causes?  What 
of  foreign  countries  producing,  shipping, 
and  looking  the  other  way  at  this  traffic? 
What  about  rehabilitation?  How  about 
adequate  detention  and  treatment  cen- 
ters? Or  education  against  the  menace? 

Not  a  word  on  these  subjects.  All  this 
administration  can  offer  is  a  spiked  club 
raised  in  rage  rather  than  a  hand  out- 
stretched to  heal.  Instead  of  attacking 
problems  at  their  roots  in  our  deteriorat- 
ing cities,  they  offer  half-baked  solutions 
slanted  at  taking  advantage  of  or  even 
exacerbating  hatreds  and  emotions.  With 
a  grand  shout  of  political  indignation, 
they  heave  the  baby  out  the  window  with 
the  bathwater  and  shoot  the  sick  person 
in  order  to  cure  him. 

Following  this  comes  a  proposal  for 
preventive  detention  of  "dangerous"  de- 
fendants in  Fedei-al  criminal  cases. 
Again  constitutional  rights  are  bypassed. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's outrageous  assertion  in  Chicago 
last  month  that  it  possesses  unfettered 
powers  to  eavesdrop  in  national  security 
cases.  No  restraint  can  be  placed  upon 
their  eavesdropping  activities  by  either 
courts  or  legislature  is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's implied  assertion.  Is  this  not  a 
threat  to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty?  Who  decides  what  is  a  threat  to 
national  security? 

Now  we  are  confronted  by  the  concept 
of  preventive  detention  advocated  by  the 
administration.  This  is  simply  pretrial 


imprisonment  based  on  "pretrial  trial," 
"probability"  of  guilt,  and  "dangerous- 
ness"  of  a  person  to  the  community. 
Rather  than  addressing  itself  to  the  real 
cause  of  this  problem,  which  is  our 
jammed  judicial  system,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  cram  our  detention  cen- 
ters and  jails  with  accused  people.  There 
is  automatic  presupposition  of  guilt, 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  our 
traditional  supposition  of  innocence. 

However,  the  final  assault  upon  the 
citadel  of  individual  liberty  emanates 
from  the  administration  in  form  of  a  re- 
quest to  Congress  to  grant  Federal  nar- 
cotics agents  authority  to  break  into  resi- 
dences unannounced  to  seize  drug  evi- 
dence quickly. 

They  propose  to  seek  legalization  and 
nationwide  establishment  of  a  precedent 
fraught  with  disaster  for  individual  pri- 
vacy, liberty,  and  security  of  a  citizen 
within  the  confines  of  his  own  home.  If 
they  succeed,  a  citizen  can  have  his  home 
broken  into  without  any  warning,  indica- 
tion of  intent,  or  notification  that  his 
privacy  is  in  jeopardy.  In  Hitler's  Ger- 
many, at  least  there  was  a  knock.  And 
there  is  another  element  of  danger  to  be 
considered. 

A  man  lias  a  right  to  resist  any  unau- 
thorized entrance  into  his  home  or  apart- 
ment. Suppose  a  totally  innocent  person 
seizes  a  pistol  he  happens  to  own  and 
have  handy,  and  kills  several  narcotics 
agents  who  enter  the  wrong  domicile? 
Weapons  aplenty  are  available  in  our 
society.  Mistakes  of  this  sort  and  others 
are  made  daily.  Shall  all  Americans  live 
in  apprehension  of  a  knock  on  the  door? 
Or  lack  of  one?  Remember  those  old 
movies  about  Hitler's  Grermany  and 
Stalin's  Russia?   Familiar? 

Each  of  these  measures,  in  the  name 
of  war  on  crime,  assault  the  most  basic 
constitutional  rights  of  evei-y  citizen  of 
our  Nation.  They  are  a  direct  menace  to 
our  Bill  of  Rights.  The  very  linchpin  of 
American  criminal  law  is  presiunption 
of  innocence  until  proven  quilty.  Those 
careful  guarantees  of  our  Bill  of  Rights 
were  constructed  to  protect  the  innocent 
for  very  good  reason.  The  fourth 
through  eighth  amendments  of  our  Con- 
stitution take  penetrating  note  of  his- 
torical abuses  of  individual  rights.  Yet 
this  administration  disregards  past  les- 
sons, instead  toying  with  abrogation  of 
individual  liberties  in  the  name  of  fight- 
ing crime.  Woe  unto  any  society  which 
allows  such  steps  to  be  taken  in  its  name. 
The  worlds  desolate  places  abound  in 
the  lulns  of  such  civilizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
warned  of  the  "tyranny  of  the  majority 
more  than  a  century  ago.  He  expressed 
fear  that  the  severest  test  of  American 
liberties  and  institutions  would  arrive 
when  a  majority  used  its  massive  weight 
to  crush  rights  of  a  minority  which 
caused  it  apprehension.  Such  is  the  case 
today. 

Similar  maladies  have  beset  us  in  our 
histoiy.  There  were  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion Acts.  During  the  Civil  War,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  abrogated  civil  rights  on 
iimumerable  occasions,  including  sus- 
pension of  habeus  coi-pus.  After  World 
War  I,  Attorney  Genei-al  Palmer  staged 
his  notorious  "raids. '  All  are  objectively 
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noted  as  unforgettable  and  dlsagraceful 
blots  upon  our  national  escutcheon.  All 
were  dangerous  outbreaks  of  political 
pustules  on  the  body  politic.  America 
survived  each  with  scant  glorj'  and  much 
sorrow  Not  too  long  ago,  the  acrobatic 
gyrations  of  Senator  McCarthy,  of  Wis- 
consin, scarred  many  Americans.  Today, 
instead  of  guilt  by  association  and  in- 
nuendo, we  have  picsu:uption  of  guilt 
and  overwhelming  repression  by  forces 
chai-ged  with  protection  of  our  liberties. 

It  has  all  been  seen  and  done  before 
by  those  who  possessed  too  little  faith 
in  our  dreams,  ideals,  institutions  and 
national  fiber.  This  time  it  is  heightened 
by  a  worsening  climate  of  fear  and  fruits 
of  a  science  which  cannot  differentiate 
between  a  good  and  an  evil  master. 

So  It  falls  upon  those  among  us  who 
choose  to  stand  up  to  these  dark  forces 
from  the  abyss  of  American  life.  We 
must  and  shall  challenge  them. 

When  we  study  past  disasters,  we  won- 
der how  such  excesses  could  be  tolerated. 
It  was  because  those  who  should  have 
spoken  out  maintained  silence.  Such  reti- 
cence is  inexcusable  today.  America  is 
too  powerful  to  lose  its  political  senses — 
even  matnentarily.  So  it  is  that  we  must 
publicly  oppose  politics  of  oppression  and 
repression— aimed  solely  at  political 
grandstanding.  We  must  halt  onslaughts 
against  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  time,  this  will  be  a  dreary  night- 
mare confined  to  a  line  or  two  in  history 
texts,  and  perhaps  a  specialized  study  or 
two.  Today,  however,  it  is  an  imminent 
peril.  Let  us  face  these  forces  with  firm- 
ness and  determination.  In  our  hands  we 
hold  one  weapon  only— the  Constitution, 
backed  by  America's  faith  in  it. 


What  made  Francis  Scott  Key  write  the 
words  which  now  make  our  National  An- 
them? It  was  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which 
were  then  as  they  are  now,  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom  and   bravery. 

Every  morning  as  we  start  school  we  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  strongeet  and 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  I  am  glad 
I  am  a  citizen  of  this  country.  1  am  proud  of 
my  love  for  the  flag. 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.   11 


WHAT  THE  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 
(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
a  young  man  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict was  the  recipient  of  the  first  prize 
in  an  essay  contest.  The  title  of  that 
essay  was  "What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me." 
The  author  of  this  essay  is  Da%id  James 
Coffey.  The  message  he  imparted  in  his 
essay  was,  in  my  judgment,  eloquent.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
David  Coffey's  opinion  of  what  our  Na- 
tion's symbol  means  to  him : 

What  the  Plao  Means  to  Me 
(By  David  Coflfey) 
To  me.  the  flag  of  the  United  States  means 
freedom.  The  country  we  live  in  is  different 
from  other  countries  because  each  and  every 
American  has  the  right  to  vote,  the  right 
to  his  own  business,  the  right  of  free  speech. 
These  rights  are  what,  make  our  country 
different  from  others. 

Liberty  was  not  always  here  for  us.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  fought  hard  for 
these  freedoms.  To  me  the  flag  is  a  beau- 
tiful symbol  of  equal  Justice  and  liberty  for 
all  Americans. 

Our  flag  has  represented  us  during  war 
and  during  Olympic  Games.  It  has  repre- 
sented us  all  during  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try as  our  nation  has  become  a  leader  in 
world  power.  Love  of  the  flag  has  made  our 
coimtry  grow  strong.  Fighting  men  and  boys 
have  kept  our  flag  waving  high  as  a  banner 
of  liberty  for  all. 


(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  testimony  of 
Dr  Robert  Brenner,  Acting  Director  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  brought  to 
light  a  potentially  effecUve  way  to  per- 
haps deter  traffic  accidents  in  the  future 
and  certainly  to  advance  safety  research. 
During  the  dialog  between  Dr.  Brermer 
and  mvself,  the  subject  of  the  "little 
black  box"  for  cars  was  brotight  up. 

This  device  is  similar  to  a  flight  re^ 
corder  carried  on  all  commercial  air- 
planes. This  recorder  could  pro\1de  valu- 
able information  concerr^ing  automobile 
accidents.  Its  presence  in  a  car  might 
cause  the  driver  to  exercise  restraint  and 
caution.  ,    ^^  , 

I  wish  to  share  this  bit  of  dialog 
with  my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  Record,  who  are  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  highway  safety : 

Mr  Cleveland.  Another  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  is:  VThy  Is  It  difficult  to  docu- 
ment one  way  or  another,  the  role  of  exces- 
sive speed  in  highway  accidents?  1  wonder  If 
any  studies  have  been  done  to  show  the 
correlations  of  changing  speeds  and  acci- 
dent rates?  We  discussed  that  a  little  earlier. 
Have  any  studies  been  done  to  show 
whether  there  is  correlation  between  traffic 
flow  and  the  accident  rate?  By  traffic  flow  I 
mean  where  the  flow  is  smooth  and  constant 
as  compared  to  where  it  is  not. 

For  example,  where  lights  are  not  prop- 
erly staggered,  or  where  the  roads,  side  roads 
come  in  and  people  stop  to  shop,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Dr.  Brenner.  Answering  your  first  ques- 
tion, sir;  the  reason  why  It  ha«  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  accurately  document  the 
role  of  excessive  speed  in  highway  accidents 
is  the  ability  or  the  inability  to  know  exactly 
or  accurately  what  the  speed  of  the  vehicle 
was  at  the  time  of  Impact  by  such  methods 
as  looking  at  the  skidmarks. 

Skidmarks  are  one  of  our  better  means  for 
determining  speed  at  impact:  but  they  are 
notoriously  unreliable,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  road  surface,  weather  con- 
ditions, things  of  this  sort. 

There  has  been  some  work  done  to  identify 
impact  speed  by  the  amount  of  crushing  of 
the  vehicle  structure.  This,  too.  is  in  its  in- 
fancy ais  a  usable  technique. 

We  have  investigated  and  are  investigating 
the  possibility  of  building  into  vehicles  de- 
vices, such  as  flight  recorders  that  will  enable 
us  to  read  the  device  following  an  Impact 
and  get  an  accurate  measurement  of  how  fast 
the  motorist  was  traveling. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  would  like  to  stop  you 
there. 

That  sounds  like  a  pretty  interesting  Idea. 
I  have  not  heard  about  it  Iwfore.  It  is  a  little 
black  box  for  the  car. 


Have  there  been  any  oost  studies  on  that? 
How  much  this  recording  is  going  to  cost  to 
put  in  the  car  that  would  tell  us  the  story 
of  what  happened  to  the  car.  before  the  ac- 
cident? Is  there  any  cost  figure  on  that? 
(Mr.  Clark  assumed  the  chair.) 
Dr  Brenner.  No.  sir.  I  very  arbitrarily 
established  that  it  would  have  to  cost  less 
than  $10.  and  this  has  caused  something  of 
a  problem. 

Mr     Cleveland.    What   would    this   relate 
to— what    would    this    recorder    relate,    that 
would  be  of  significance? 
Speed,  obviously? 
Dr   Brenner.  Speed,  Impact  forces. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Time? 

Dr  Brenner.  Well,  there  are  devices  of 
this  sort  now  being  used  on  trucks  to  moni- 
tor the  speed,  time  histories  of  trucks.  These 
have  been  used  by  fleets  for  many  years. 
They  are  rather  expensive. 

But  with  regard  to  the  specific  measure- 
ment of  the  speed  a",  impact,  I  believe  we 
must  come  up  with  something  for  less  than 
$10   That  is  an  arbitrary  figure. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Besides  speed,  which  is  one 
of  the  obvious  ones,  how  about  whether  or 
not  brakes  are  applied?  Could  that  be 
cranked  Into  this? 

Dr  BRENNER.  I  think  these  ideas  could  be 
cranked  into  devices  of  this  sort  but  every 
time  you  crank  in  something  additional,  the 
cost  goes  up.  There  is  a  question  as  to  how 
much  money  can  be  spent  on  devices  of  this 

sort. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  U  thU  one  of  your  research 

projects? 

Dr  Brei  rR.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  a  program 
now  at  Indiana  University  in  which  we  are 
examining  the  relationship  of  speed  to 
crashes. 

Mr.  Cleveland  I  am  getting  back  to  this 
recording  question. 

Dr,  Brenner.  I  am  sorry.  We  have  included 
this  in  our  program  plans.  We  were  going 
to  fund  the  start  of  a  development  activity 
of  this  nature  this  fiscal  year.  We  were  un- 
able to  do  so.  We  hope  to  do  so  in  fiscal  year 
1970;  but  we  do  have  the  basic  program. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  particular  item  U  one 
of  the  ones  you  had  to  defer  for  at  least  a 
year  because  of  shortage  of  funds? 

Dr,  Brenner.  We  had  to  allocate  our  funds 
where  we  felt  the  priorities  were  a  bit  higher. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  How  much  is  research  on 
this? 

What  do  you  have  slated  for  the  cost  of 
the  research  on  this  recording  device? 

Dr  Brenner,  I  would  have  to  submit  that 
for  the  record,  because  I  cannot  tell  exactly 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  bring  a  device  of 
this  sort  Into  practice.  It  might  be  almost 
an  off-the-shelf  kind  of  item.  It  might  take 
a  lot  of  development,  particularly  because 
of  the  cost  factor. 

We  could  put  a  $200  or  $300  instrument 
In  without  any  difficulty  today  but,  for  our 
purposes,  we  must  develop  methods  that  are 
much  cheaper. 

There  has  been  some  research  that  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  impact  speed  by 
looking  at  the  filaments  in  the  headlamps. 
There  is  comparatively  little  mass  in  these 
filaments  and  there  is  some  indication  that, 
by  measuring  the  amount  of  bending  in  the 
filament  you  could  do  a  pretty  good  Job  of 
estimating  what  the  impact  forces  were,  'niat 
works  fine,  unless  the  light  Is  on.  which 
makes  the  metal  soft  and  it  does  not  work. 
We  are  working  on  the  problem. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Was  your  thinking  on  this 
recording  device  coupled  with  aspect  of  law 
enforcement,  for  example,  if  somebody  were 
stopped  for  speeding,  they  could  take  a  look 
at  this  recording  device  and  see  who  is  right? 
Dr.  Brknktr.  This  is  one  possible  applica- 
tion of  a  device  of  this  nature.  However,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  our  first  requirement 
with  regard  to  devices  of  this  sort  is  research, 
to  assist  impact  forces. 
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Now,  some  corollary  benefits,  which  might 
ultimately  take  place,  would  have  to  await 
the  development  of  the  product. 


THE  PROUDEST  WEEK  IN  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
has  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Not  only 
has  America's  space  program  accom- 
plished almost  the  impossible  in  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon;  more  incredi- 
bly, it  has  brought  him  home  safely. 
The  splashdown  in  the  South  Pacific 
was  the  culmination  of  months,  indeed 
years,  of  backbreaking  effort  on  the  part 
of  thousands  of  people,  not  the  least  of 
whom  were  the  three  brave  astronauts 
who  made  the  journey. 

The  names  of  Neil  Armstrong,  "Buzz" 
Aldrin,  and  Mike  Collins  will  not  only 
be  enshrined  in  history,  they  will  be  re- 
membered fondly  and  warmly  by  every 
AmertCan,  and  every  young  man  and 
woman  who  has  a  dream  for  the  future. 

This  victory,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  a 
victory  for  the  United  States  alone,  how- 
ever. It  was  a  solid  accomplishment  for 
man  seeking  to  unlock  many  of  the  cos- 
mic mysteries  which  have  hung  like  a 
dangled  carrot  before  his  mind  for 
thousands  of  years. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  our  successful  moon  shot.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  we  can  achieve  this  goal, 
then  certainly  it  is  within  the  power  of 
mankind  to  achieve  the  goals  of  prog- 
ress here  on  earth.  With  solid  determi- 
nation, we  can  eliminate  poverty,  we 
can  eradicate  discrimination,  we  can  re- 
build our  cities,  we  can  reclaim  our  pol- 
luted rivers  and  lakes  and  air.  we  can 
provide  jobs  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties. It  takes  guts  and  vision  to  achieve 
these  goals,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have 
already  demonstrated  that  we  have  a 
measure  of  both. 


NATIONAL  TIMBER  SUPPLY 

(Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  an  editorial  written 
by  Mr.  Harold  J.  Sugarman,  publisher 
of  the  Building  Supply  News. 

This  item  gives  some  information 
which  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  read  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional timber  supply  bill  recently  in- 
troduced by  me  and  approximately  40 
other  Members  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A   Call  to  Prompt  Action 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  the  home 
building  Industry  was  bemoaning  high  lum- 
ber-plywood prices. 

You  don't  hear  much  about  that  these 
days:  because  the  market  "took  care"  of  those 
prices.  Instead.  Its  tight  money  that  holds 
us  back  At  least  that  is  what  everyone  seems 
to  be  saying. 

Yet.  the  temporary  shortages  of  timber 
that  caused  lumber-plywood  prices  to  esca- 
late   are    but    a    foretaste    of    much    more 


serious  shortages  likely  In  the  future,  unless 
action  is  started  this  year  on  a  long-range 
timber  supply  program.  Money,  however.  Is 
always  available  at  a  price:  and  the  home 
buyer  is  less  concerned  with  the  price  of 
money  than  with  the  amounts  of  his  down 
payment  and  monthly  payments. 

In  any  case,  the  money  problem  will  solve 
itself  In  due  course;  but  the  timber  supply 
problem  requires  prompt  remedial  action. 

ROOT     CAUSE     or    PROBLEM 

Because  the  Federal  government  owns  by 
far  the  greatest  timber  stands  in  the  West- 
ern States,  stands  which  are  actually  de- 
teriorating steadily  because  of  inadequate 
harvesting,  the  cost  of  saw  and  peeler  logs 
regulates  lumber-plywood  prices  in  periods 
of  short  supply.  tJncle  Sam  in  effect  regu- 
lates log  prices  by  limiting  access  to  much 
of  the  supply  of  ripe  timber. 

A  bill  now  in  Congress,  the  National  For- 
est Timber  Supply  Act  (HR.  12025),  is  lan- 
guishing In  the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
both  House  and  Senate,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  bill  has  many  prestigious  sponsors.  This 
bill  will  enable  the  Forestry  Service  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  open  up  vast  timber 
tracts  that  are  now  "dying  on  the  vine." 

Delay  In  enactment  of  this  bill  only 
hastens  the  day  when  we  will  experience  a 
lumber  shortage  that  "will  curl  your  hair." 

The  plans  for  26,000,000  new  and  rehabili- 
tated dwelling  units  in  the  next  decade,  can 
be  slashed  In  half  If  action  Is  not  started 
soon  to  get  at  the  causes  of  recurrent  timber 
shortages. 

You  should  write  at  once  to  your  Congress- 
man and  Senators  to  support  this  legislation. 
Also,  write  to  the  heads  of  the  two  Agricul- 
ture Committees.  Senator  Allen  Ellender 
(La.»  and  Representative  W.  R.  Poage 
(Texas). 


LEAD  POISONING  AMONG 
CHILDREN 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  today  18  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
a  legislative  package  consisting  of  three 
bills  which  I  previously  introduced  to 
combat  one  of  the  major  diseases  among 
the  children  of  our  cities — lead  poison- 
ing. 

The  following  Members  of  the  House 
are  cosponsoring  the  three  bills:  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  California,  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Dad- 
DARio.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  KocH,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  and  Mr.  Wolff. 

This  disease  has  been  largely  ignored 
in  the  past,  and  only  recently  the  nature 
of  lead  poisoning  and  its  effects  has  be- 
come known. 

Young  children  eat  anything  they  can 
get  their  hands  on.  In  our  urban  centers, 
the  thing  that  children  living  in  dilapi- 
dated housing  get  their  hands  on 
easiest  is  bits  of  paint  and  plaster  that 
have  peeled  or  fallen  from  the  walls  and 
ceilings — and  from  this  they  get  lead 
poisoning. 

Many  localities  have  recognized  the 
danger  of  lead-based  paints,  and  they 
have  outlawed  their  use  on  the  interior 
surfaces    of    housing.    But    lead-based 


paint  that  has  been  previously  applied 
remains,  and  peels  and  falls  off. 

Children  living  in  the  substandard 
housing  of  city  slums,  therefore,  are  ex- 
posed daily  to  this  deadly  health  hazard. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  9.000  to  18.000 
New  York  City  children  have  lead 
poisoning.  Recent  studies  in  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Baltimore,  show  that  5  to 
10  percent  of  the  children  tested  had 
lead  levels  serious  enough  to  qualify 
them  as  poisoned. 

To  make  matters  worse,  lead  poisoning 
cases  are  seldom  reported.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  cases  were  reported  to  the 
health  department  only  after  the  dis- 
ease had  reached  its  most  critical  stages. 
When  the  poisoning  gets  this  far,  it  re- 
sults in  permanent  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  death.  In 
the  last  10  years,  138  children  died  in 
Chicago  of  lead  poisoning  128  children 
died  in  New  York  between  1954  and  1964. 
The  early  stages  are  very  much  like  the 
flu  or  virus,  and  so  are  ignored  by  par- 
ents and  doctors.  Health  officials  and 
parents  must  be  made  aware  of  this 
health  menace,  or  it  will  continue  at  a 
tragic  rate. 

In  a  recent  article  entitled  "Lead 
Poisoning:  A  Diet  of  Death,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Sunday  News 
on  June  22,  Bert  Shanas  pointed  out  that 
the  toll  of  children  suffering  from  this 
insidious  disease  was  astonishingly  high. 
For  example,  last  year  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone.  863  children  were  reported  to 
have  lead  poisoning.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  this  figure  was  really  misleading  be- 
cause thousands  of  cases  are  not  re- 
ported. 

This  last  spring,  three  children  in  one 
family  died  of  lead  poisoning.  The  spec- 
ter of  this  one  fact  alone  to  me  is  most 
ominous.  For.  if  one  child  in  a  family  is 
stricken,  then  other  children  will  most 
likely  be  stricken. 

Congress  must  take  steps  to  halt  this 
needless  waste  of  humanity.  It  must 
again  act  to  protect  children  from  this 
hazardous  condition,  and  spare  their 
families  the  grief  and  suffering  brought 
on  by  the  untimely  death  of  an  other- 
wise healthy  child. 

The  three  bills  being  introduced  today 
will  help  alleviate,  and  hopefully,  termi- 
nate the  problem  of  lead  poisoning  in  our 
urban  children. 

The  first  bill  establishes  a  fund  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  which  the  Secretary  could 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to 
develop  programs  to  identify  and  treat 
individuals  afflicted  by  lead  poisoning. 

The  second  measure  is  directed  at  the 
problem  of  slum  housing  itself,  and  the 
need  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  lead  poi- 
soning. It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to  de- 
velop programs  designed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  lead-based  paints  and  to  re- 
quire that  owners  and  landlords  remove 
it  from  interior  walls  and  surfaces. 

The  third  bill,  a  potentially  effective 
tool  to  combat  the  spread  of  this  disease, 
would  require  that  a  local  government 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  an  effective  plan  for 
eliminating    the    causes   of   lead-based 
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paint  poisoning  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing any  Federal  fimds  for  housing  code 
enforcement  or  rehabiUtation.  It  also 
would  require  that  these  plans  be 
enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  our  ma- 
jor cities  today,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  lack  of  available  funds  to 
eliminate  lead-based  paint  poisoning,  re- 
quires Federal  Government  assistance  in 
the  effort  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  lead 
poisoning  in  children. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  our  permitting 
this  poisoning  to  continue.  Lead  poison- 
ing is  not  a  disesise  whose  cause  is  ques- 
tionable and  cure  nonexistent.  We  know 
its  causes  and  its  cure. 

There  must  be  a  national  commitment 
to  assist  local  areas  to  find  those  chil- 
dren with  lead  poisoning  and  give  them 
proper  treatment.  Even  more  necessary, 
we  must  attack  the  problem  at  its  roots. 
We  must  eliminate  the  lead-based  paints 
from  inner  city  housing.  The  three  bills 
we  have  cosponsored  today  are  aimed  at 
achieving  these  goals. 


tion  and  a  vote  prior  to  our  recess  at  the 
end  of  this  session. 


■^ 


SELECTION  PROCEDURES  FOR 
RURAL  CARRIERS 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  offset  the  very  seri- 
ous problem  which  was  created  by  the 
new  selection  procedures  for  rural  car- 
riers administratively  effected  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  April  of  this 
year.  Under  these  new  selection  proce- 
dures, approximately  25,000  dedicated, 
loyal  substitute  rural  letter  carriers  are 
denied  the  opportunity  of  ever  securing 
a  rural  carrier  appointment.  Needless  to 
say,  this  is  a  crushing  blow  to  the  morale 
of  this  group. 

It  is  little  known,  but  the  large  group 
of  substitute  rural  carriers  are  noncareer 
appointees.  They  hold  no  civil  service 
status.  They  are  paid  only  a  daily  rate 
for  each  day  they  are  employed.  Yet,  I 
am  sure  we  all  know  these  substitute 
carriers  stand  constantly  ready  to  report 
for  duty  on  any  occasion  when  the  regu- 
lar rural  carrier  is  on  leave,  or  because 
of  any  emergency  reason  he  is  unable  to 
make  his  appointed  rounds. 

As  you  know,  it  is  extremely  rare  in- 
deed when  any  of  the  Nation's  31.000 
rural  routes  are  not  given  service  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  regular  carrier.  With 
these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  have  drafted 
a  bill  providing  each  qualified  substitute 
rural  carrier  of  record  with  at  least  3 
years  of  satisfactory  service  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  career  appointment 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a  non- 
competitive examination.  Appointments 
in  this  category  would  be  made  to  any 
rural  route  vacancy  remaining  unfilled 
after  reassignment  procedures  and  con- 
sideration of  career  employees  at  the  lo- 
cal post  office  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  this  leg- 
islation can  be  given  immediate  attention 
by  the  proper  committee  and  that  it  will 
be  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  ac- 


OHIO    RIVE^— LIFELINE    TO 
MID-AMERICA 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mighty  Ohio  River,  often 
described  in  song  and  verse  as  "the  beau- 
tiful Ohio,"  is  undergoing  a  multimillion- 
dollar  lock  and  dam  modernization  pro- 
gram by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  avert  a  981 -mile  traffic  jam. 
The  important  role  this  river  played  in 
the  early  histoiT  of  our  country,  the  vital 
part  it  is  playing  today  and  what  the 
modernization  program  means  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  article  from  the 
summer  1969  issue  of  Water  Spectnun,  a 
new  quarterly  publication  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers: 

Lifeline  to  Mid-America 
(By  John  W.  Lane,  public  information  officer. 
Ohio  River  Division) 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  anybody 
shipped  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  a  dozen  hogs  or 
even  their  Aunt  Betsie  on  an  Ohio  River 
Packet  boat.  But  the  river  Is  closer  to  Ohio 
basin  people  than  ever  before. 

There  was  a  time  when  everything  that 
moved  in  this  part  of  the  country  traveled 
by  river  boat.  Furniture,  machinerj'.  live- 
stock, farm  produce,  hoopskirts  and  buggy- 
whips,  all  were  shipped  on  river  boats  before 
the  railroads  and  modern  highways. 

Ohio  Valley  merchants  and  manufacturers 
shipped  and  received  their  goods  by  packet 
boat.  Barrels  of  Kentucky  whiskey  came  on 
the  same  vessels  with  hogs  and  pianos.  A 
cousin  visiting  from  Pittsburgh  probably 
came  by  river  boat  rather  than  endure  an 
arduous  journey  over  rough  and  possibly 
dangerous  roads.  During  Its  pre-Clvll  War 
heyday,  the  Nation's  inland  fleet  annually 
carried  more  tonnage  than  that  handled  by 
all  the  vessels  of  the  British  Empire — and  In 
a  day  when  Britannia  really  ruled  the  waves. 
This  movement  of  people  and  miscellane- 
ous freight  on  the  river  ended  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  railroads,  starting  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  Civil  War.  Just  too 
fast  for  the  graceful  but  plodding  steam- 
boats, the  railroads  soon  took  over  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  trade. 

The  end  of  the  packet  was  as  dramatic  as 
its  beginning.  Within  four  years  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  rail  service  between  Cincinnati 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cincin- 
nati Packet  Line  failed.  This  had  been  one 
of  the  most  luxurious  of  the  inland  fleets 
with  the  fastest  and  most  comfortable  ves- 
sels. The  line  annually  carried  $35  million  In 
freight  and  some  80,000  passengers,  or  about 
50  percent  of  the  freight  and  some  75  percent 
of  the  passengers  traveling  over  this  reach 
of  the  river. 

The  death  of  the  packet  boats  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  far  more  efficient.  If  less 
colorful,  system  of  river  transportation.  This 
was  the  movement  of  bulk  materials  in  barges 
pushed  by  towboats.  After  a  shaky  start  In 
the  late  isoo's,  America's  Inland  waterways 
shipping  has  grown  Into  a  major  Industry 
with  about  $2  billion  Invested  In  equipment 
and  employing  about  200,000. 

Ijost  with  the  steamboat  era  was  the  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  river  that  everyone  In 
the  Ohio  Valley  had  In  their  dally  lives.  With 
more  than  8.000  steamboat  arrivals  recorded 
at  Cincinnati  In  1852 — about  one  an  hour — 


Clnclnnatlans  must  have  felt  very  close  to 
the  Ohio. 

Today  tlie  river  Is  as  important  as  ever  m 
our  lives— probably  even  more  than  it  was 
in  the  last  century.  Each  year  tonnage  mov- 
ing on  the  river  surpasses  the  previous  year. 
In  1967  some  113.5  million  tons  of  freight 
were  shipped  on  the  Ohio,  considerably  more 
than  the  amount  which  went  through  the 
Panama  Canal  that  year. 

The  materials  that  are  shipped  by  barge  on 
the  Ohio  are.  however.  In  a  condition  not 
readily  usable  by  the  average  resident.  None 
of  the  49  million  tons  of  coal  that  traveled 
on  the  river  in  1967  found  its  way  into  any- 
one's home  as  coal.  But  the  eleculclty  gen- 
erated by  that  coal  helped  run  our  homes, 
schools  and  factories. 

The  river  carried  21  million  tons  of  petro- 
leum for  our  cars  and  industries.  Another  14 
million  tons  of  stone,  sand  and  gravel  fed 
to  the  burgeoning  highway  construction  and 
urban  rebuilding  throughout  the  country. 
Most  people  probably  haven't  ordered  a 
ton  of  bituminous  coal  in  their  lives.  Many 
have  never  been  on  a  towboat.  But  while 
the  public  landing  isn't  the  social  gathering 
place  It  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  the  river 
and  the  low  cost  transportation  it  provides 
has  helped  generate  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment m  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  river  could  be 
accurately  described  as  the  lifeline  of  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

We  are  often  asked  how  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  became  Involved  in  building  dams 
on  the  Ohio.  This  aU  began  early  in  our 
Nation's  history  when,  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  early  Congresses,  because  of  a 
shortage  ol  engineers  in  the  country,  called 
upon  the  Corps  to  perform  surveys  and  act 
as  engineering  consultant.  This  grew  over 
the  years  into  the  Corps'  present  mission  in 
comprehensive  water  resource  development 
which  Includes  navigation,  flood  control, 
water  supply,  hydroelectric  power,  recrea- 
tion, flow  augmentation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement. 

The  Corps'  first  work  on  the  Ohio  was  in 
1824  when  Congress  authorized  $75,000  for  the 
removal  of  snags,  a  major  cause  of  steam- 
boat accidents.  The  navigation  problem  of 
the  Ohio,  however,  was  more  than  simply 
snags.  Almost  annually,  the  river  would  riui 
so  low  that  a  man  could  wade  across  at  sev- 
eral places.  When  this  happened,  river  traffic 
sat  on  its  hulls  In  the  mud  and  waited  for 
high  water. 

Congress,  recognizing  an  obvious  threat 
to  the  Nation's  economy,  directed  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  canalize  the  river  by  means 
of  a  series  of  low-lift  locks  and  dams.  The 
first  dam.  Davis  Island  near  Pittsburgh,  was 
completed  in  1885.  and  the  entire  system  of 
46  structures  was  dedicated  In  1929. 

Most  of  the  dams  were  of  the  movable 
wicket  type.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  line 
of  slats,  or  wickets,  resting  on  a  concrete 
foundation  which  stretches  across  the  nver. 
The  sections  of  thick  timber  slats  are  nearly 
four  feet  wide  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ten  feet  long.  In  the  raised  position  each  slat 
has  one  end  resting  on  the  foundation  and 
the  other  projecting  above  water,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  strut.  The  whole  efTect  Is  of  a 
picket  fence  set  across  the  river,  the  pickets 
so  close  together  that  only  a  trickle  of  water 
passes  between,  and  the  fence  leaning  slight- 
ly downriver  better  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure. 

The  advantage  of  the  wicket  dam  Is  that 
when  the  river  rises  and  becomes  navigable 
without  the  aid  ol  dams,  the  wickets  can  be 
lowered.  The  struts  are  released  and  the 
wickets  are  folded  down  flat  against  the 
foundation.  Instead  of  using  the  locks,  river 
traffic  just  sails  right  on  over  the  dam.  Thus 
the  onlv  time  a  tow  has  to  go  through  a  lock 
is  when  without  a  lock  the  river  would  be 
impassable. 
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The  dams,  designed  to  hold  navigable  pools 
during  periods  of  low  flow,  had  single  600- 
foot  by  110-foot  locks.  The  system  adequately 
handled  the  20  to  30-mllllon  tons  of  freight 
that  moved  on  the  river  annually  In  the 
1920's  and  '308. 

After  World  War  11,  the  dlesel-powered 
towboat  began  appearing  on  the  river,  and 
with  its  greater  horsepower  and  load  capacity 
It  soon  shoved  the  steam  towboats  into  ob- 
scurity. The  dlesels  also  shoved  the  system 
of  46  locks  and  dams  into  obsolescence. 

With  their  added  horsepower  the  new  boats 
handled  loads  twice  as  long  as  the  600-foot 
locks,  resulting  in  tows  having  to  be  broken 
and  put  through  the  locks  in  two  sections. 
This  double-locking,  taking  up  to  two  hours, 
threatened  to  strangle  further  development 
In  the  Ohio  Valley. 

To  avert  a  981 -mile  traffic  Jam.  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  early  1950's  began  replac- 
ing the  46  old  structures  with  19  modern 
high-lift  dams.  The  new  dams  feature  a 
I  200- foot-long  lock  chamber  for  larger  tows, 
plus  an  auxiliary  600-foot  lock  for  pleasure 
boats  and  smaller  tows. 

The  new  structures  speed  transportation  on 
the  river  with  faster  locking  and  by  creating 
longer  open  pools.  Markland  Locks  and  Dam, 
just  downstream  from  Clnciimatl,  creates  a 
05-mile  long  pool  and  replaces  five  old  low- 
lift  structures.  Currently,  there  are  33 
navigation  structures  on  the  Ohio.  10  of 
which  have  modern   lock   facilities. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUlard  Roper,  Division  Engi- 
neer of  the  Corps'  Ohio  River  Division,  says 
the  river's  heaviest  traffic  moves  on  the 
stretch  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Kentucky's  Green  River.  This  traffic  has  been 
engendered  by  the  boom  in  the  coal  business 
along  the  Green  and  other  tributaries. 

"The  Division's  biggest  immediate  prob- 
lem." General  Roper  says,  "is  the  replace- 
ment of  Lock  &  Dam  50  and  Lock  &  Dam  51, 
the  two  movable  dams  scheduled  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  Smithland  Lock  &  Dam.  We 
hope  to  start  contracting  next  May  to  begin 
construction  sometime  In  fiscal  1970.  But  the 
new  dam  will  not  be  ready  before  a  serious 
bottle-neck  has  developed.  ' 

As  a  res'alt  of  the  unexpected  traffic  pres- 
sure in  the  lower  Ohio.  Smithland  Lock  & 
Dam  will  be  constructed  with  two  1.200- 
foot  locks  instead  of  the  one  1.200-foot  and 
one  600-fo-Dt  lock  found  In  the  other  new 
dams. 

Corps  planners  are  considering  putting  two 
long  locks  in  the  Mound  City  Lock  and  Dam, 
also. 

This  farthest-downriver  dam  has  had  other 
problems,  however.  The  main  one  was  finding 
a  suitable  site  for  a  fixed  dam  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

The  foundations  of  the  old  wicket  dams 
are  relatively  light  and  can  be  supported  on 
piling  in  almost  any  kind  of  river  bottom, 
but  the  heavy  new  dams  are  a  different 
matter. 

Pending  completion  of  design,  and  con- 
struction at  Mound  City.  L&D  52  and  53  will 
have  to  carry  the  traffic.  These  are  both 
wicket  dams.  As  noted  already.  Dam  53  is  on 
the  bottom  of  the  river  a  majority  of  the 
time.  Dam  52  is  up  half  the  time  and  down 
half  the  time.  In  order  to  meet  the  traffic 
!oad  a  temporary  1,200-foot  lock  has  been 
constructed  at  Dam  52  at  a  cost  of  about  310 
million.  This  should  pay  for  itself  within 
.=even  years  in  delays  avoided  alone.  It  will 
!re  at  least  this  long  before  Mound  City  can 
be  open  for  use. 

But  In  spite  of  construction  delays  and 
traffic  jams,  tonnage  projections  indicate  the 
Ohio  will  play  a  vital  role  In  the  future 
tconomy  of  the  basin. 


Mr.  Pepper,  for  Thursday,  July  31, 
1969,  on  account  of  oflQcial  business. 

Mr,  Saylor,  for  3  days,  August  4  to  6, 
1969,  on  account  of  personal  business. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  .any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TuNNEY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hag  AN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fish),  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Michel  prior  to  the  Committee  ris- 
ing during  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13111  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall  while  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  13111  prior  to  vote 
on  the  Sikes-Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  Ryan  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  his  remarks  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  Smith-Sikes 
amendment. 

Mr.  Ryan  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Kyi  amendment  while  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  H.R.  13111  on  Wednesday, 
July  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  BtJSH. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tunney)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 


Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Hanley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  2678.  An  act  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  to  provide  for 
optimum  development  at  Tocks  Island  Dam 
and  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  honor  of  Amer- 
ican astronauts  who  have  flown  in  outer 
space;  to  the  Committee  on  Linking  and 
Currencv. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  13079.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

S.  38.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  upper 
Nlobara  River  Compact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska;   and 

S.  1590.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  In  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  so  that 
it  may  complete  its  assigned  task. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2785.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great 
Smoky   Mountains  National  Park   and   cer- 
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tain  lands  comprising  the  OatUnburg  Spur 
of  the  Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  IC 
Patrick  Marratto,  U.S.  Army   (retired); 

H  R.  5833.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1972.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes; 

H.R.  6685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Elgin;  and 

H.R.  10946.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry  In  all  Federal  and  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  August  1,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


1016.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment, by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States 
which  are  under  his  super\'lslon  and  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Florissant  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Colorado;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
411 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  selected  automatic  data  processing 
activities.  District  of  Columbia  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  extend  the  authority  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  antitrust  lau-s  to  assist 
in  safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  export  expansion  facil- 
ity program  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
19'69,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-390;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1011.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  C5en- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  and  effective- 
ness of  the  work  experience  and  training 
project  in  Wayne  County,  Mich  ,  under  title 
V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  ne- 
gotiated sales  contracts  for  disposal  of  ma- 
terials during  the  period  January  1  through 
July  31,  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-689  (76  Stat.  587);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  exemptions  from 
the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding 
the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  6  months  ended  June 
30  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  89-175;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  ComnUsslon.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  adjust  the 
maximum  salaries  for  full-  and  part-time 
U.S.  magistrates;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  agency 
heads  be  paid  on  a  biweekly  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  ■were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
arv.  H.R.  3629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sabina  Rlggl  Farina  (Rept.  No.  91-408).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv.  H.R.  3955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Placldo  Vlterbo  (Rept.  No.  91-409).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9001.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Patrick  Magee,  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-410).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  13220.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  the 
State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  13221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Bv  Mr.  BUSH : 
H.R.  13222.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to  the 
public  from  offensive  Intrustlon  Into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

BvMr.  DADDARIO: 
H  R   13223.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  seriices  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
BvMr.  GIAIMO; 
H.R.  13224.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  F.\RBSTEIN : 
H.R.  13225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  ban  the  use  of  certain  internal  com- 
bustion   engines    in    motor    vehicles    after 
January  1.  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr  HARSHA: 
H  R  13226  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  the  benefiu 
payable  thereunder,  with  subsequent  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  such  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H  R  13227.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
construction,  alteration,  and  Improvement 
of  air  carrier  and  general-purpose  airports, 
airport  terminals,  and  related  facilities,  to 
promote  a  coordinated  national  plan  of  in- 
tegrated airport  and  airway  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr.  NIX: 
H  R  13228.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
emergencv  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment  m 
any  facllltv  of  the  U.S.  Government  except 
m  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  18. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sandman)  : 
H  R  13229.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on 
board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv    Mr     SCHADEBERO    (for    himself, 
Mrs     Hansen    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Jones   of   North   Carolina.   Mr.   Utt. 
Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr.    WHiTEHtJRsr. 
Mr   Cahh-l.  Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.    Mr.    Casey,    Mr.    Ashley.    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr,  Sandman.  Mr.  Tiernan, 
and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  : 
HR     13230.    A   bill    to   amend    the   act   of 
August  13.  1946.  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  States.  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions,  to  include  privately  owned   property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HR  13231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher 
education;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  ,,    ,.     o     . 

Bv  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stei- 
'cer  of  Arizona,   and   Mr.  Rhodes): 
H  R   13232.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park  in  .Ari- 
zona as  •wildnerness";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ab- 

"bitt.  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.   Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 

BLACKBtniN.  Mr.  Brotzman.  Mr   Caf- 

FEHY.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr  Findley. 

Mrs   Green  of  Oregon.  Mr  Gude.  Mr 

IcHORD.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 

Melcher.  Mr.  Monagan.  Mr.  Murphy 

of  New  York.  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stuckey.  and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 

H  R    13233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  <3ode  of   1954  to  provide  the  same 

tax  exemption  for  servicemen  in  and  around 

Korea  as  is  presently  provided  for  those  m 

Vietnam:    to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabam.i: 
HR    13234.   A  bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H  R.  13235.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equ.V. 
rank  and  vears  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H  R    13236.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  to  authorize 
a  studv  of  essential  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice by 'the  SecreUrv  of  Transportation,  and 
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for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Ck^mmerce. 
Bv  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  l'3237,  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeehore.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASET: 
H  R.  13238    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  half 
dMlar  shall   bear  the  official  symbol  of   the 
Apollo  11  flight;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H  R.  13239.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  U.S.   Govern- 
ment;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations 

By  Mr  DIGGS  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia)  : 
HR  13240.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ERLENBORN  ( for  himself,  Mr. 
-A.NDERso.N-  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr    Arends,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Cham- 
...JERLAIN.   Mr.   CoLLnsR.   Mr.   Corbett, 
._>Ir.   Derwinski,   Mr.   Donohtte,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Flowers, 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory.   Mr.   McCll-re.  Mr.   McEwen. 
Mr   Mann.  Mr   Michel,  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr    Price  of  Illinois.   Mr.   Pucinski, 
Mr.  Railsbacic,  Mr.  Ronan,  and  Mr. 
Scott) ; 
H  R   13241.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the   American   home   from   the   invasion   by 
mail  of  se.xually  provocative  material,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  to  disseminate 
material   harmful   to  minors,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H  R  13242  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  13243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  part 
I  of  the  Pc-reign  .Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  Investment  guar- 
anties In  developing  countries  to  encourage 
local  participation  In  self-help  community 
development  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H  R.  13244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States   Code,   to  restrict  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
My  Mr    HICKS: 
H  R.  13245.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mailing 
of  certain  obscene  matter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H  R.  13246.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act  a 
new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney  dis- 
ease   and    kidney-related    diseases;     to    the 
Committee      on      Interstate     and      Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LENNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Garmatz,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  norida;  Mr.  Pelly.  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.      Keith,      Mr.      Downing,      Mr. 

SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  KaRTH.  MT.  DeLLEN- 

BACK,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Pollock, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  St.  Onge, 
Mr.   GooDLiNG.   Mr.   Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Bray.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Lecgett,  and  Mr.  Peich.».n)  : 
H  R.  13247.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of    1966   to   establish   a   comprehensive   and 
long-range  national  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment,   technical    services,    exploration, 


and  utilization  with  respect  to  our  marine 
and  atmospheric  environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MacGBEGOR: 

H.R.  13248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  Federal 
Incentive  payments  to  lenders  with  respect 
to  Insured  student  loans  when  necessary.  In 
the  light  of  economic  conditions.  In  order  to 
assure  that  students  will  have  reasonable 
access  to  such  loans  for  financing  their  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  13249.  A  bill  to  permit  a  Federal  em- 
ployee to  transfer  his  enrollment  from  a 
Federal  health  benefits  plan  to  another  plan 
under  certain  additional  circvunstances;  to 
the  Committer  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  13250.  A  bin  to  establish  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  C .mmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By   Mr.   OLSEN: 

H.R.  13251.  A  bill  to  provide  career  status 
as  rural  carriers  to  certain  qualified  substi- 
tute rural  letter  carriers  of  record:    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WiDNALL)  : 

H.R.  13252.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13253.  A  bill  to  establish  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.   Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.   Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Dad- 
DARto,    Mr.    Edwards    of    California, 
Mr.     Halpern,     Mr.    Hawkins,     Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.   McCarthy, 
Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.    Murphy    of    New 
York,  Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,   Mr.   Scheiter.    and   Mr. 
WoLJT)  : 
H.R.  13254.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  flnan- 
cial  assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  Intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13255.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  for  rehabilitation  or  renovation  of 
housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or 
State  housing  codes  under  the  urban  renewal 
program,  the  public  housing  program,  or 
the  model  cities  program,  or  under  any  other 
program  Involving  the  provision  by  State  or 
local  governments  of  housing  or  related  fa- 
cilities, shall  be  made  available  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  recipient  submit  and  carry 
out  an  effective  plan  for  eliminating  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13256.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
out  Intensive  local  programs  to  detect  and 
treat  incidents  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  13257.  A  bill  to  amend  section  310  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  additional  findings  and  hold  additional 
proceedings  before  approving  the  transfer  of 
station  licenses  or  construction  permits,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
H  R.  13258.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  research  and  development  relating  to  de- 


vices and  techniques  for  the  detection  of 
illegal  importation  of  dangerous  drugs  into 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.   Daodario,   Mr. 
F^owters,  Mr.  Priedel,  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Ruppe,  and  Mr.  Teacue 
of  Texas) : 
H.R.  13259.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  return  to  the 
sender  of  pandering  advertisements  mailed  to 
and  refused  by  an  addressee,  at  a  charge  to 
the  sender  of  all  mall  handling  and  adminis- 
trative  costs    to   the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT; 
H.R.  13260.  A  bill  to  prohibit  former  Fed- 
eral employees  who  participated  in  a  contract 
formulation  from  being  employed  by  anyone 
who  has  a  direct  Interest  In  the  contract  for 
a  period  of  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wy- 
MAN.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
King,  Mr   Devine,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr  Mizell,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama,   Mr.   Collins,   Mr.   Bob 
Wilson.   Mr.  Duncan,   Mr.  Watson, 
Mr.    Snyder,    Mr.    Scott,    and    Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  13261.  A  bill  to  amend  section  245  of 
title   18,   United  States  Code,   to  make  it  a 
crime  to  deny  any  person  the  benefits  of  any 
educational  program  or  activity  where  such 
program  or  activity  is  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  and  to  provide  for  Injunctive 
relief;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.J.  Res  853.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and    direct    the   Franklin    Delano   Roosevelt 
Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion  of   a   memorial;    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  McCctl- 
loch,    Mr.   Plynt,    Mr.    Kleppe,    Mr. 
Powell.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Ronan,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Buchanan, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr, 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Halpern.  and  Mr.  Pish)  : 
H  J.  Res.  854.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  display  In  the  Capitol  Building  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  moon;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mrs.  MAY  (for  herself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.  Berry,  Mr.  Den- 
NEY,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON.  Mr.  Kleppe,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
McKneally,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Pelly, 
Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Reifel.  Mr.  Sebe- 
Lius,  Mr.  Shriveb,  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.J.  Res.  855.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the    establishment    of    an    annual    "Day    of 
Bread"  and  "Harvest  Festival  Week"  in  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.J.  Res.  856.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  third  week  In  May  of 
each   year  as  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week";    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dennis)  : 
H.J.  Res.  857.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Astronauts  Memo- 
rial Commission  to  construct  and  erect  with 
funds  a  memorial  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  Florida,  or  the  Immediate  vi- 
cinity, to  honor  and  commemorate  the  men 
who  serve  as  astronauts  in  the  U.S.  space 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By   Mr.    MELCHER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Hicks,  and  Mr.  Olsen)  : 
H.J.  Res.  858.    Joint    resolution   requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
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proclamation  calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  Festival";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  311.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  exploration  of  space  fron- 
tiers Jointy  by  the  United  States  and  other 
technologically  advanced  nations  of  the 
world:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  312  Concurrent  resolution  to 
Invite  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  to 
visit  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.  Con.  Res  313.   Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  displaying  the  flag  of  the  United 
SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.  Res.  506.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  and  disorder  on 
U.S.  military  installations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.  Res.  507.     Resolution     amending     rule 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

XXXV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  increase  fees  of  witnesses  before 
the  House  or  its  committees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.  Res.  508.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  House  Restau- 
rant; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  13262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Vaslllos  Stavropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON : 

H.R.  13263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Groves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leda 
Kemmet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13265.  A  bill  to  confer  US   citizenship 
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posthumously    upon    Lance    Cpl.    Prank    J. 
Krec:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13266.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  free 
entry  of  one  electron  spin  resonance  spec- 
trometer for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

BvMr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  13267.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Geary  County,  Kans.,  to  Margaret  G.  More: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  13268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agostlno 
D'AscoU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

199.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.,  relative  to  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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GOOD  SENSE  ON  THE  CAMPUS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  plethora  of  advice  from  the  left 
Informing  us  that  unless  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  change  toward  accommodating 
student  dissidents  there  will  be  disorder 
and  chaos.  News  reports  of  campus  vio- 
lence and  recorded  instances  of  admin- 
istrative backbone  turning  to  quivering 
jelly  in  the  face  of  unthinking,  nonne- 
gotiable  demands  coupled  with  the  threat 
of  violence  as  well  as  actual  violence,  has 
led  many  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity to  think  that  "the  sky  is  fall- 
ing." 

Nowhere  has  controversy  swirled  with 
greater  rage  than  in  those  locations 
where  "defense  i-esearch"  was  being  con- 
ducted. The  first  silly  outbreak  of  this 
kind  of  action  occurred  on  campuses 
where  Dow  Chemical  recruiters  were 
working.  Because  this  company  makes, 
among  many  other  products,  a  part  of  the 
weaponry  called  napalm,  it  has  become 
a  convenient  target  for  campus  radicals, 
spurred  on  by  professional  reactionaries 
and  revolutionists. 

These  "third  world"  people  cry  on  their 
beads  and  in  the  beards  about  burning 
babies  with  napalm  and  conveniently  Ig- 
nore the  deliberate  rocket  attacks  the 
Vietcong  mount,  aimed  strictly  at  the 
civilian  population.  In  instance  after 
instance,  brutalities,  atrocities,  and  arms 
caches  designed  for  civilian  mayhem  have 
been  discovered  and  documented — but 
these  bearded  bleeding  hearts  look  the 
other  way.  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
apparently  do  not  feel  pain,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  atrocities,  have  no  place  in  the 
third  world  dreams  of  these  "great  un- 
washed." 

When  I  recently  ran  across  a  cogent 
and  clearly  stated  document  detailing 


the  activities  of  these  antiwar  protesters 
it  was  like  a  breath  of  springtime.  I  wish 
to  share  it  with  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  by 
Charles  A.  Anderson,  president  of  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  given  on  June  6.  1969,  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
0  3  follows; 

Defense  Research  and  the  Academic 

Community 

(By  Charles  A.  Anderson) 

(Note. — SRI  Is  a  nonprofit  organization, 
performing  contract  research  for  Industry, 
government,  and  foundations  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Its  fields  of  Interest  are  In 
the  physical  and  life  sciences,  economics, 
management  sciences,  system  sciences  and 
engineering.) 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  country, 
news  stories  have  cropped  up  in  recent 
months,  stories  that  are  very  similar  and.  to 
some  people,  rather  disturbing.  To  a  few 
others,  they  are  good  new^.  But,  like  most 
news  items,  they  disappear  the  next  day  or 
the  next  week  and  there  really  hasn't  been 
any  real  impact  on  the  general  public. 

I  am  talking  about  the  news  story  not 
long  ago  that  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  would  not  for  the  time  being 
accept  any  more  classified  research  programs 
in  two  of  its  affiliated  laboratories.  More  re- 
cently, a  faculty-student  committee  urged  a 
cr.tback  In  military  research  at  MIT. 

There  was  a  story  some  time  ago  that  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  had  ended  its 
ties  with  a  nximber  of  major  universities  that 
had  sponsored  It. 

American  University  has  ended  aU  classi- 
fied research  for  the  government. 

Here  at  home  the  faculty  Senate  of  Stan- 
ford University  voted  not  to  engage  In  classi- 
fied research  after  the  sit-in  by  dissident 
students  at  the  Applied  Electronics  Labora- 
tory on  campus. 

And.  of  course.  Stanford  Research  Institute 
has  had  Its  share  of  attention  lately,  most  of 
it  unwanted.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Trustees  of  Stanford  University  that  the 
formal  ties  between  Stanford  University  and 
SRI  will  be  determined.  Meanwhile,  various 


campus  groups,  led  mainly  by  the  radical 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  have  been 
demanding  that  SRI  stop  certain  kinds  of 
national  security  research. 

If  all  these  separate  actions  had  happened 
on  the  same  day,  or  if  we  saw  them  all  as 
part  of  a  national  problem,  we  might  look 
at  them  more  soberly.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
citizens  might  be  alarmed. 

Put  all  these  Isolated  Incidents  together 
and  think  about  what's  happening  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  a  small  but  very  active  popula- 
tion of  dissidents  who  have  told  us  openly 
that  they  disagree  with  the  national  goals  of 
the  majority.  They  tell  us  openly  they  will 
destroy  us  by  destroying  our  Institutions 
and  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  and  our 
country,  and  "that  they  will  use  violence 
and  bloodshed  when  necessary.  Recently,  I 
was  told  that  personally  by  a  young  SDS 
leader  who  was  shaking  his  fist  under  my 
nose  at  the  time.  And  then  these  revolu- 
tionaries go  out  and  do  exactly  what  they 
said  they  would  do.  They  have  succeeded  on 
campus  after  campus  and  they  axe  doing 
serious  harm  to  America's  research  for  na- 
tional security.  They  get  away  with  it.  usu- 
ally. I  think  It's  high  time  for  people  of  this 
country  to  be  alarmed  at  this  situation. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  mean  no  spe- 
cial criticism  of  the  Stanford  University  ad- 
ministration or  faculty.  We  have  had  some 
23  years  of  pleasant  and  mutually  beneficial 
relationships  with  the  University  and  we  look 
forward  to  many  more  years.  The  academic 
community,  however,  has  a  difficult  problem 
In  dealing  with  violence  and  law-breaking 
on  the  campus. 

I  can  understand  the  argument  that  classi- 
fied research  should  not  be  carried  out  by  a 
university.  The  university  must  keep  In  mind 
Its  purpose  to  make  Its  knowledge  known  to 
the  general  public — In  particular,  to  Its  stu- 
dents. SRI,  on  the  other  hand,  was  formed 
as  an  Independent  contract  research  organi- 
zation that  could  work  on  projects  resulting 
In  classified  and  proprietary  Information  for 
both  government  and  Industry. 

College  faculties  over  the  years  have  de- 
manded for  themselves  a  great  deal  of  au- 
thority in  the  government  of  the  caimpus 
but  they  have  never  before  been  faced  with 
conditions  such  as  they  lace  today.  In  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  campus  tradition  of 
academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  dissent — 
and  harrassed  as  they  are  by  the  Inevitable 
minority  of  faculty  members  who  belong  to 
the  radical  fringe — they  find  It  very  difficult 
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to  exercise  the  authority  they  have  won. 
Ironically,  they  sometimes  end  up  doing 
serious  damage  to  the  very  ideas  they  seek 
to  protect. 

A  faculty  friend  of  mine  said  this  about  the 
recent  radical  ivctlvitles  on  the  Stanford  cam- 
pus: "These  tactics  are  alien  to  the  com- 
munity, it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
can  be  countered  through  means  which 
themselves  do  not  destroy  the  essence  of  the 
University. 

He  made  another  interesting  point  I  would 
like  to  quote.  He  said :  "I  have  never  felt 
constralnd  from  projecting  my  own  views  and 
actions  Into  the  outside  community  as  an 
Individual  The  University  has  provided  the 
firm  base  making  such  actions  possible  for  all 
members  of  groups  so  stimulated 

"Unhappily,  we  seem  now  to  be  entering 
a  period  of  'consensus'  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity itself  is  urged  to  adopt  a  position  on 
Issues  moral  and  political,  and  those  within 
who  do  not  naturally  subscribe  to  the  con- 
sensus view  must  conform  jr  be  quiet."  And 
he  continued:  "My  alarm  is  heightened  by 
the  apparent  ability  of  any  hyperactive  group, 
perhaps  a  group  small  in  numbers,  to  gain 
enormous  strength  from  the  tacit  enlistment 
through  this  process  of  the  force  of  the  total 
Universtly  community.  It  is  dangerous  to  the 
University  and,  through  extrapolation,  to  the 
outside  community  " 

The  extremists,  the  radical  dissidents,  have 
been  successful  on  university  campuses  be- 
cause each  Incident  usually  Is  small  enough 
to  leave  the  majority  of  the  community  un- 
Involved  personally.  Not  until  the  cumulative 
effect  of  many  Incidents  affects  enough  peo- 
ple directly  will  there  be  concerted  efforts  to 
stop  the  use  of  violence  as  a  political  tactic. 
In  this  connection.  It  is  significant.  I  be- 
lieve, that  Just  this  past  week  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  officially  noted 
this  problem.  There  is,  of  course,  the  great 
danger  that  the  country's  reaction,  if  too 
long  delayed,  will  be  sm  over-reaction,  I  trust 
this  will  not  be  the  case. 

I  am  not  an  authority  on  these  antigovern- 
ment  movements  on  college  campuses:  I've 
been  preoccupied  with  my  own  troubles 
lately.  But  I  think  the  situation  we've  had  at 
SRI  contains  many  of  the  typical  elements 
of  the  trend  and  some  comments  about  our 
experience  may  be  helpful. 

It's  important,  I  believe,  to  start  off  by 
telling  you  about  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute and  Its  work  An  understanding  of  SRI 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  see  the  radicals'  de- 
mands in  perspective. 

SRI  was  the  result  of  a  strong  need  in  the 
West  for  an  independent  contract  research 
organization.  With  the  help  of  West  Coast 
business  leaders,  the  Trustees  of  Stanford 
University  chartered  SRI  in  1946  as  a  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  scientific  research  orga- 
nization under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  now  performs  contract  research  for 
Industry,  government  and  foundations 
throughout  the  free  world.  Its  fields  of  com- 
petence Include  the  physical  and  life  sciences, 
economics,  management  sciences,  systems 
sciences  and  engineering.  Its  relationship  to 
Stanford  University  has  been  that  of  a  co- 
equal, sister  organization  under  a  common 
Board  of  Trustees.  As  you  know,  the  Trus- 
tees have  now  decided  that  this  formal  tie 
to  the  University  will  be  terminated. 

SRI  has  almost  3.000  employees  and  1,500 
of  these  are  members  of  the  professional  and 
scientific  staff.  At  the  moment,  SRI  Is  at  work 
on  some  775  separate  research  projects.  In  a 
typical  year,  we  will  work  on  a  total  of  1200 
projects.  This  is  a  contract  research  volume 
in  excess  of  $60  million  per  year — and  con- 
stitutes oiu-  only  source  of  income.  We  have 
no  endowment  such  as  the  University  en- 
joys. 

Most  of  the  SRI  staff  is  in  our  headquar- 
ters in  Menlo  Park.  We  also  have  a  major 
facility  in  Southern  California.   Other  SRI 
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offices  are  located  in  Washington.  New  York, 
Chicago.  HuntsvlUe,  Zurich,  Stockholm, 
Tokyo  and  Bangkok.  P»roject  offices  are  es- 
tablished in  other  areas  from  time  to  time 
depending  on  particular  requirements. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  is  the  fact  that  its 
unique  position  makes  It  one  of  the  very 
few,  perhaps  the  only  research  organization 
that  can  serve  effectively  as  the  point  of  con- 
tact, the  Interface  between  business,  gov- 
ernment, the  universities,  foundations  and 
the  public.  Many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
world  today  are  too  complex  to  be  solved  by 
the  academic  world  alone,  or  by  government 
alone,  or  by  private  enterprise  alone.  SRI  is 
able  to  work  freely  and  objectively  with  all 
these  sectors  of  society  throughout  the  world 
and  In  virtually  all  of  the  major  disciplines 
of  knowledge.  In  that  position.  It  can — and 
does — make  significant  contributions  to  the 
solution  of  man's  problems.  In  Its  short  life- 
time, SRI  has  become  a  very  imfKsrtant  and 
stracteglc  national  resource. 

Last  year  the  Institute  created  a  new  office 
to  direct  and  co-ordinate  major  Institute- 
wide  programs  of  research  supported  largely 
by  the  Institute's  own  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  In  these  broad  programs  we 
are  concentrating  on  research  in  the  areas  of 
education,  health,  communications,  trans- 
portation, pollution,  public  safety  and  urban 
development. 

Our  own  Internal  resources  for  under- 
taking such  program  efforts  are.  of  course, 
limited  but  we  are  investing  in  them  in  the 
belief  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  construc- 
tive beginnings  that  will  attract  major  out- 
side support. 

For  example.  SRI  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  problems  of  environmental  pol- 
lution. Our  medical  people  are  studying  the 
effects  of  many  kinds  of  pollutants  on  the 
human  system,  our  chemists  are  studying  the 
composition  of  contaminants,  our  economists 
and  corporate  planners  are  studying  market 
opportunities   in   pollution  control. 

In  communications,  In  addition  to  the 
technical  aspects,  we  are  working  more  and 
more  on  the  operational,  economic,  and  so- 
cial aspects  of  communications.  Our  activi- 
ties range  from  experiments  on  space  probes 
and  satellite  systems  to  communication  aids 
for  the  blind. 

In  urban  problems,  we  have  worked  with 
communities  to  improve  their  joint  plan- 
ning in  providing  education,  health,  welfare, 
housing  and  other  social  services. 

We  were  accused  of  working  in  domestic 
counter-insurgency  because  of  a  project  for 
the  Small  Business  Administation,  aimed  at 
helping  small  businesses  find  better  ways  to 
guard  against  burglary,  robbery  and  van- 
dalism. 

The  SDS  frowns  on  a  village  information 
project  we  have  under  way  in  Thailand  to 
help  the  government  plan,  develop  and  im- 
plement a  computer-based  information  sys- 
tem that  will  provide  data  on  villages  that 
are  pertinent  to  Improving  the  life  of  the 
common  man  In  that  country. 

In  engineering,  which  makes  up  about 
30  i>ercent  of  SRI's  research  activity,  our 
scientists  are  working  oJi  microwave  and 
laser  technology,  radio  communication,  radio 
physics,  weather  science,  computer  and  in- 
formation sciences,  mechanics,  system  con- 
trol and  electron  physics.  About  90  percent 
of  this  work  Is  sponsored  by  various  agencies 
of  federal  and  state  government. 

Dr.  Donald  Scheuch,  who  heads  the  en- 
gineering division,  was  discussing  our  ABM 
research  in  a  presentation  recently  and  made 
a  very  Important  point  about  SRI. 

"Our  government  has  major  decisions  to 
make,"  Dr.  Scheuch  said,  "and  competent 
and  pertinent  studies  can  only  help  the  de- 
cislon  process.  The  crucial  issue  here  is  ob- 
jectivity. The  Army  recognizes  its  own  insti- 
tutional   bias;    it    also    recognizes    that    It 
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cannot  expect  complete  objectivity  from  a 
manufacturer  who  could  potentially  sell  a 
multi-milUon-dollar  system.  Precisely  be- 
cause the  military  services  need  objective 
advice,  they  turn  to  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion such  as  SRI." 

In  the  division  of  life  sciences,  the  largest 
part  of  our  work  is  funded  by  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  is  mainly  directed  at  some 
disease  condition.  Research  Is  being  con- 
ducted on  cancer,  leprosy,  kidney  disease,  or- 
gan transplants,  malaria  and  other  tropical 
diseases,  emphysema,  muscular  dystrophy, 
nutritional  problems  and  central  nervous 
system  problems. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  programs  are  un- 
der way  in  structural  dynamics,  high-pres- 
sure and  fiuld  physics,  polymers,  process 
metallurgy,  the  development  of  exotic  new 
materials,  crystal  growth  and  chemical  en- 
gineering. Personnel  in  management  and  sys- 
tems sciences  are  working  on  resource  man- 
agement, airport  planning,  decision  analysis 
and  education  policy. 

About  one-third  of  our  work  Is  for  in- 
dustry. Much  of  It  involves  relating  the  on- 
rush of  new  technology  to  economic  oppor- 
tunities— helping  management  identify  areas 
of  opportuntiy  and  developing  programs  to 
contribute  to  and  capitalize  on  the  change 
taking  place  about  us. 

About  20  percent  of  SRI's  work  is  in  the 
international  field.  There  Is  scarcely  a  coun- 
try In  the  free  world  in  which  SRI  has  not 
contributed  to  progress. 

You  may  be  familiar  with  the  Interna- 
tional Industrial  Conference  sponsored  by 
SRI  every  four  years  here  in  San  Francisco. 
We  have  conducted  other  major  conferences 
recently  in  Djakarta,  Singapore,  Lima,  Ma- 
nila and  Vienna. 

I  realize  that  this  recitation  of  SRI  re- 
search has  been  long  and  perhaps  a  bit  tedi- 
ous, even  though  it  doesn't  even  scratch  the 
surface  of  what  is  going  on.  I  Just  wanted 
to  convey  to  you  some  sense  of  the  tremen- 
dous range  and  scope  of  work  at  SRI,  some 
appreciation  of  the  kinds  of  people  working 
there. 

With  that  background,  you  can  better 
imagine  our  feelings  when  members  of  SDS 
and  other  campvis  dissidents  at  the  Univer- 
sity— some  of  them  well-intentioned  but 
misinformed — attacked  SRI  as  something 
sinister. 

Unfortunately,  the  truth  is  no  deterrent 
to  the  revolutionaries  who  are  bent  on  de- 
stroying America's  work  in  national  security 
research  and  on  the  destruction  of  our  im- 
portant institutions. 

What  this  element  lacks  in  moral  refepon- 
sibillty,  however,  it  makes  up  in  shrewdness. 
What  finally  was  named  the  April  Third 
Movement  at  Stanford  is  led  by  some  very 
good  tacticians.  They  appeal  to  feelings  that 
most  of  us  share — a  desire  for  peace,  frustra- 
tion about  Viet  Nam,  a  longing  for  a  better 
world  for  all  peoples.  They  bring  many 
sincere  students  and  faculty  into  their  orbit, 
or  at  least  temporary. 

The  hard-core  radical  group  in  and  about 
our  universities  is  small  but  we  should  not 
mislead  ourselves  because  of  that  fact.  Their 
influence  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. 

In  addition  to  the  hard-core  radicals  and 
those  who  sympathize  In  some  degree  with 
their  publicized  aims  (which  aren't  neces- 
sarily their  real  alms,  as  they  themselves 
admit),  there  are  a  great  many  with  no 
strong  ideology  one  way  or  the  other  but,  as 
John  Gardner  said  in  a  recent  lecture  at 
Harvard,  they  "are  running  a  chronic  low 
fever  of  antagonism  toward  their  institu- 
tions, toward  their  fellowman  and  toward 
life  in  general:  they  provide  the  climate  in 
which  disorder  spreads." 

Another  factor  in  this  climate  Is  the  aver- 
age person's  fear  of  seeming  to  be  against 
dissent,  or  seeming  to  be  "a  square"  in  the 
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eyes  of  others.  This  desire  by  so  many  to 
seem  tolerant,  to  seem  concerned  and  avant 
garde  to  be  popular  with  everyone,  makes  it 
possible  for  dissidents  to  get  away  with  un- 
believable liberties  while  those  who  should 
be  trj-lng  to  educate  them  are  Instead  point- 
ing out  that  the  dissidents  have  legitimate 
complaints  that  Justify  Ulegltlmate  means. 

I  know  there  are  some  legitimate  com- 
plaints but  I  do  not  condone  violence  as  a 
means  of  seeking  correction.  Nor  do  the  vast 
majority  of  those  on  our  campuses. 

I  have  a  real  admiration  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  college  students.  My  associates 
and  I  have  Ulked  with  hundreds  of  them  over 
the  past  months  and  I  am  very  much  Im- 
pressed with  their  sincerity,  ability  and 
intelligence. 

As  to  the  hard-core  radicals,  they  are  dif- 
ferent They  feel  the  way  to  reform  is  to 
destroy.  They  offer  no  alternatives  and  no 
apologies.  ^  .^ 

Now  let  me  summarize  for  you  the  events 
of  unrest  at  Stanford,  at  least  as  they  affected 

SRI 

Some  months  ago,  the  hard-core  radical 
group  began  a  campaign  to  convince  others 
that  It  is  morally  wrong  for  a  university  or 
unlverslty-afBliated  research  center  to  do 
defense-related  research— indeed,  to  do  any 
classified  research.  As  I  Indicated  earlier, 
their  definition  of  what  Is  wrong  is  pretty 
broad  and  would  Include  a  number  of  projects 
at  SRI  and  at  SUnford  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Of  our  $64  million 
volume  last  vear.  about  $45  nUlUon  was  sup- 
ported bv  government.  About  half  our  total 
volume  was  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  only  about  11  percent  of  our 
projects  were  classified. 

As  a  result  of  the  radical's  agitation,  the 
then-acting  president  of  Stanford  University 
appointed  a  faculty-student  committee  to 
make  recommendations  on  whether  the 
afBUatlon  between  the  University  and  SRI 
should  be  maintained,  altered,  or  terminated. 
While  this  committee  deliberated,  the  cam- 
paign against  research  in  support  of  national 
security  went  on  unabated.  The  radicals  and 
their  temporary  supporters  violently  dis- 
rupted a  Trustees'  meeting.  Then  they  seized 
the  University's  Applied  Electronics  Labora- 
tory a  fuU  six  days  before  the  committee 
report  was  due  to  be  released.  It  was  obvious 
they  knew  the  majority  report  was  going 
against  some  of  their  demands  and  they  de- 
cided, it  seems,  not  even  to  go  through  the 
motions  of  due  process  and  to  force  their  own 
views  on  the  majority. 

The  University  lab  was  held  from  April  9 
through  April  18.  Despite  some  pious  prot- 
estations, the  radicals  caused  a  good  bit  of 
damage.  To  quote  a  laboratory  official,  "There 
was  thievery,  senseless  vandalism,  personal 
abuse,  and  threats  of  violence  against  our 
staff,  a  deliberate  misuse  of  personal  and 
laboratory  property  that  cannot  be  described 
as  careless  or  casual." 

After  the  students  left  the  laboratory  on 
April  18,  the  University  administration  kept 
the  lab  closed  an  additional  week — that  is, 
until  April  25 — as  part  of  the  settlement. 
To  repeat,  the  radicals'  primary  target  was 
naUonal  security  research  at  SRI  but  they 
seized  a  University  building  Instead.  The 
primary  reason,  I  understand  from  students, 
is  the  fact  that  we  had  made  it  clear  to  the 
campus  that  we  welcome  sincere  students 
who  want  to  visit  and  talk  with  us  but  that 
anyone  interfering  unlawfully  with  out  oper- 
ations would  be  arrested  and  prosecuted. 

On  April  15,  the  faculty-student  com- 
mittee Issued  Its  report.  It  recommended 
various  waj-s  to  control  research  at  SRI  but 
in  that  regard,  it  was  pretty  much  agreed: 
there  should  be  tight  control  to  see  that 
SRI  stopped  doing  so-called  Immoral  re- 
search, which  in  their  deflnlUon,  turns  out 
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to  be  largely   research   in  the  Interests   of 
national  security. 

The  staff  at  SRI,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, let  It  be  known  they  would  quit  rather 
than  submit  to  control  of  their  •work  by  some 
outside  morals  committee.  Strangely  enough, 
the  morals  committee  Idea  seemed  to  have 
some  support  among  faculty  members  until 
others  began  pointing  out  how  deadly  such 
an  idea  could  be  to  their  own  academic  free- 
dom As  one  professor  said,  academic  freedom 
is  -ot  a  law,  but  an  idea— and  it  is  terribly 
fragile.  ^   ^         ,      .* 

Through  It  all  SRI  remained  firm  In  its 
stand  that  It  would  not  permit  the  dissidents 
to  disrupt  Its  work  and  it  would  not  permit 
outside  control  of  its  work. 

On  May  13,  the  University  Trustees  de- 
cided to  terminate  the  SRI-Unlverslty  affili- 
ation and  said  there  would  not  be  any  arti- 
ficial outside  control  of  research.  We  agreed 
wholeheartedly  with  that  declilon. 

As  expected,  the  SDS-led  April  Third 
Movement,  unhappy  with  having  its  de- 
mands turned  down,  lashed  back.  Using  Uni- 
versity buildings— the  auditorium  and  the 
chapel— they  held  a  public  planning  session 
in  vJhich  they  openly  plotted  the  destruction 
of  SRI  This  meeting,  frequently  marked  by 
obscene  language,  was  carried  on  the  student 
radio  station  to  listeners  in  the  Stanford 
area  Imagine.  Tills  was  a  public  meeting  W 
plot  the  harassment  of  our  professional  staff, 
the  destruction  of  SRI  property  and  the  crlp- 
Dline  of  research  for  our  national  defense. 

That  night.  May  14.  they  broke  a  door 
and  a  window  In  one  of  our  buildings,  and. 
incidentally,  surrounded  and  held  the  car 
in  which  rnv  wife  and  I  were  driving  home. 
Two  days  later,  after  some  more  open  meet- 
ings on  the  destruction  of  SRI,  they  at- 
tacked the  building  breaking  most  of  the 
windows  thev  could  reach  and  causing  about 
$10  000  worth  of  damage  before  police  were 
able  to  clear  them  away.  That  sounds  bad 
but  there  were  only  about  500  dissidents  in- 
volved in  contrast  to  the  1500  or  2000  they 
had  tried  to  muster. 

This  was  on  a  Friday.  Over  the  week- 
end—with the  aid  of  a  number  of  Stanford 
students— we  studied  the  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphs that  had  been  taken  of  the  demon- 
strators and  went  over  tapes  of  their  meet- 
ings By  Sunday  night  we  were  serving  the 
leaders 'and  their  organizations  with  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order. 

The  following  Monday  they  tried  again 
but  could  muster  only  about  200,  plus  an- 
other 100  high  school  youngsters  looking  for 
excitement.  There  was  no  damage. 

On  the  next  Friday,  May  23,  they  tried 
again  and  could  muster  only  about  35  hard- 
core radicals.  By  this  time  quite  a  few  of 
their   leaders    had   t)een   arrested. 

Through  It  all.  no  one  was  able  to  force 
his  way  into  our  buildings.  There  have  been 
absolutely  no  compromise  of  security.  Not 
one  SRI  employee  has  been  injured.  Our  work 
has  not  been  seriously  disrupted. 

But  we  have  not  relaxed.  This  is  a  long- 
term  problem  that  we  face.  The  radical 
groups  have  convinced  me  that  they  will 
persist  perhaps  for  several  years  in  their 
attempts  to  disrupt  our  work  and  to  de- 
stroy our  institutions. 

I  think  we  have  convinced  them  that  we  re 
willing  to  fight  for  our  rights  Just  as  hard 
and  for  Just  as  long.  I  hope  many  others  will 
join  us  m  that  determination. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  what  I 
think  I  have  learned  from  this  experience. 

Let's  not  by  any  means  lose  faith  in 
the  majority  of  the  university  and  college 
students.  Remember,  most  of  them  have 
been  studying  while  a  few  have  been  break- 
ing v/lndows  and  laws.  I  do  think  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  talk  with  these  students  on 
every   possible   occasion.   We   are   I   believe. 
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uncomfortably  close  to  a  breakdown  of  com- 
munication and  understanding  with  these 
students.  They  have  many  reasons  for  being 
dlscontent^and  some  good  reasons  from 
their  viewpoint.  We  should  listen  to  them— 
try  to  understand  them.  And  in  the  process, 
they  win  better  understand  us,  "the  estab- 
lishment"  and  isolate  the  few  "hard-core 
radicals  who  want  only  to  destroy. 

As  for  the  hard-core  radical  student— the 
SDS  type- 1  have  found  that  they  do  not 
really  want  the  so-called  rational  dialogue 
thev"  speak  of.  It  is  only  a  phrase  they  use  in 
trying  to  set  up  confrontation.  They  are  bent 
on  destroying  the  "establishment  "  and  re- 
duclng-our  institutions  to  chaos.  With  them 
I  believe  we  must  be  absolutely  firm  and 
make  i*  clear  that  lawlessness  and  violence 
are  unacceptable  tactics  in  our  society  under 
any  circumstance.  We  must  make  It  clear 
that   we   will  Insist   upon  and  protect  our 

"^  And  above  all.  we  must  know  in  our  hearts 
and  explain  to  others  that  we  have  faith  In 
this  country's  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment and  that  we  work  for  change  in  na- 
tional goals  when  we  vote.  ^.  ,  , 
On  April  14.  the  first  day  of  the  radicals 
spring  offensive  and  the  day  several  hundred 
appeared  in  front  of  our  building  for  what 
they  always  call  a  "rational  dialogue,"  we 
issued  a  "statement.  It  ended  with  this 
thought : 

"I  have  great  faith  In  our  form  of  govern- 
ment by  elected  representatives  and  In  the 
basic  good  sense  and  decency  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  elect  them.  When  that  gov- 
ernment, responsive  as  it  is  to  the  majority 
will  of  the  people,  asks  our  help,  it  will  get 
our  help  (to  the  degree  of  our  capabiUty)  — 
whether  the  problems  deal  with  national 
security  or  with  urban  problems,  economic 
problems  or  problems  of  housing,  hunger  or 
health  We  will  not  abdicate  that  responsibil- 
ity to  suit  the  whims  of  dissident  groups 
w"ho  do  not  represent  the  majority  will  of  the 
people  or  theu-  government.  Neither  will  we 
tolerate  disruption  of  our  operations  or  of 
the  work  we  are  doing  for  our  cUenis." 

AS  I  said,  the  last  chapter  has  yet  to  be 
written  about  violence  in  America  and  about 
those  who  would  destroy  our  institutions.  In 
the  meantime.  SRI  will  stand  with  that 
statement  of  belief. 
It  seems  to  work. 


NEW  KIND  OF  POPULATION 
PROBLEM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
process  of  inserting  into  the  Record  an 
article  in  the  Tuesday.  July  29  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  I  must  bnefly 
comment  on  slight  inaccuracies  in  this 
item. 

The  basic  approach  and  point  is  ex- 
cellent but  constructive  criticism  is  in 
order  Specifically,  the  phraseology 
oversimplifies  the  power  structure  of  the 
Soviet  Union  since  there  is  much  more 
to  it  than  "Russians  and  Asians."  It  is 
necessar>-  to  point  out  that  the  Latvians. 
Lithuanians.  Estonians,  Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians.  Armenians.  Georgians. 
Tartars,  and  other  peoples  in  Azerbaijan 
and  Turkestan  are  all  non-Russian. 
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It  is  also  important  to  note  that  they 
are  not  only  non-Russian,  but  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  legitimate  na- 
tionalists who  are  oppressed  by  the  So- 
viet Government. 

I  feel  that  this  brief  explanation  on  my 
part  is  a  necessary  forward  to  the  edi- 
torial that  follows  since  the  captive  na- 
tions are  often  referred  to  as  the  "Achil- 
les' heel"  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

New  Kind  of  Population  Problem 

The  next  Soviet  census  is  expected  to  re- 
veal startling  population  figures.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  this  nose-countlng  will  confirm 
what  experts  In  Moscow  now  think  is  the 
case — Russians  are  no  longer  a  majority  in 
Russia.  In  short,  preliminary  and  unofflcial 
estimates  reckon  that  minority  groups  now 
outnumber  Great  Russians  for  the  first  time 
in  Soviet  history. 

What  is  more,  every  Indication  points  to  a 
proportionate  increase  in  this  non-Russian 
majority  in  the  years  ahead.  Whereas  the 
Russians  made  up  some  55  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  population  as  recently  as  1959, 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that.  10  years 
hence,  the  racial  minorities  will  put  to- 
gec*WT.  account  for  55  percent  of  all  citizens. 

T>w  reason  for  this  is  clear.  It  is  the  same 
reason  which  is  increasingly  plaguing  (from 
one  point  of  view,  of  course)  almost  all  Euro- 
pean Communist  lands:  a  low  and  steadily 
dropping  birthrate.  It  Is  now  reckoned  that 
the  birthrate  of  those  racially  Russian  is  only 
14  per  thousand  a  year  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  various  Asian  minorities,  many 
have  yearly  birthrates  around  35  per  thou- 
sand And  since  the  deathrate  differences  be- 
tween Russians  and  Asians  is  nowhere  near 
as  great,  this  means  the  latter  have  a  far 
higher  rate  of  natural  increase. 

This  steadily  dwindling  Russian  presence 
(proportionately  speaking)  has  intensified 
the  Kremlin's  nightmares  over  the  growing 
restlessness  of  national  minorities,  some  of 
whom  are  making  demands  for  self-expres- 
sion which  Moscow  looks  upon  as  extremely 
dangerous  in  a  closely  controlled  society. 
While  ni)  one  expects  the  Great  Russian  con- 
trol to  te  broken  early  on.  it  is  obvious  that 
Moscow  has  no  small  future  problem  on  Its 
hands. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  foundations  of  eco- 
nomic progress,  as  presently  achieved,  are  be- 
ing threatened  in  a  number  of  other  Eastern 
European  Communist  lands  by  an  increas- 
ingly unfavorable  population  situation.  In- 
deed, in  East  Germany,  this  has  already 
reached  crisis  proportions.  Between  1961. 
when  East  Germany  put  up  the  Berlin  Wall 
to  stop  the  flow  of  those  wishing  to  leave 
and  1968.  its  population  (including  East 
Berlin)  dropped  from  17.125.000  to  17,084.000. 
At  the  same  time.  West  Germany  (including 
West  Berlin)  rose  in  population  from  56,- 
227.000  to  60.165.000.  Worst  of  all,  by  1968. 
East  Germany's  birthrate  had  dropped  so 
sharply  that  virtually  the  same  number  of 
persons  died  1 14.2  per  thousand  i  as  were  born 
(14.3).  Unless  there  is  a  drastic  change,  this 
means  that  the  population  drop  could  soon 
reach  industry-crippling  proportions. 

While  the  world  as  a  whole  fights  one  kind 
of  a  population  problem.  European  commu- 
nism faces  a  very  different  kind  of  population 
challenge. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  ELECTIONS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  great 
hopes  for  peace  in  Vietnam  should  not 
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be  placed  on  the  proposal  for  free  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam.  An  astute  analy- 
sis of  this  view  is  expressed  in  an  editoiial 
of  the  July  7  issue  of  the  State  news- 
paper in  Columbia,  S.C.  Mr.  William  D. 
Workman,  editor,  has  made  an  objective 
appraisal  of  this  proposal.  Hanoi's  pres- 
ent reaction  to  the  free  elections  vali- 
dates his  analysis. 

Mr.  Workman  points  out  that: 

Your  offer  of  free  elections  is  probably 
predicable  on  all  but  certain  knowledge  that 
the  Viet  Cong  cannot  win  in  a  fair-and- 
square  contest  at  the  polls.  So  the  concept 
of  self-determination  does  not  at  this  time 
seem  to  offer  much  hope  for  a  quick  peace. 
What  is  logical  and  fair  to  us  is  not  so  to 
the  Reds. 

Mr.  President,  America's  patience  is 
again  being  tested.  Mr.  Workman  warns 
that  our  Nation  must  "pass  the  test."  His 
appraisal  of  the  election  proposal  pro- 
vides an  insight  to  the  Communist  in- 
transigent attitude.  His  viewpoint  is 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Two  Views  or  Elections 

False  hopes  for  peace  in  Vietnam  soar  like 
gas-fllled  balloons.  It  doesn't  take  much  to 
cut  the  strings,  filling  the  sky  for  a  fleeting 
period  of  time. 

This  is  understandable.  The  American  peo- 
ple— hawks,  doves  and  those  in  between — 
want  peace,  of  one  kind  or  another,  so  badly 
they  are  ready  to  dance  In  the  streets  at 
any  prospect. 

Perhaps  no  concept  so  appeals  to  the 
American  sense  of  fairness  as  the  idea  of 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  through  free  elections.  This  is  the 
carrot  that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
dangling  in  front  of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet 
Cong. 

It  tells  them  this:  You  might  can  get  a 
voice  in  the  Saigon  government  if  you  will 
quit  fighting  and  submit  the  issue  to  the 
people  of  the  south  in  free  elections  super- 
vised by  a  mixed  commission  to  assure 
there's  no  hanky-panky.  Win  or  lose,  the 
results  stand  and  all  parties  will  accept 
them. 

This  is  the  American  way;  this  is  the  way 
things  are  done  in  a  democracy. 

But  is  such  a  carrot  tempting  to  the  Asian 
Communists?  The  answer  is  almost  certainly 
no.  unless  certain  conditions  exist.  Hanoi 
might  buy  such  a  plan  in  an  effort  to  salvage 
something  out  of  defeat.  Has  20  years  of 
off  and  on  fighting  so  wearied  the  North 
that  it  is  willing  to  give  up  its  cherished 
desire  to  unify  Vietnam  under  its  control? 
There  is  little  to  suggest  this  is  true  now. 

In  fact,  in  a  rare  interview  recently.  Hanoi's 
hero  of  Dienbenphu.  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap. 
said,  "We  shall  tnilitarily  beat  the  Ameri- 
cans." He  even  bragged  that  North  Vietnam 
had  lost  half  a  million  men  in  the  war — the 
equivalent  of  six  million  Americans  in  terms 
of  population.  Columnist  John  P.  Roche 
thinks  this  exaggeration  of  death  figures  was 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hawkish  and 
brilliant  Glap  to  indicate  his  country's  total 
commitment  to  victory. 

Another  condition  that  may  tempt  Hanoi 
to  Skccept  self-determination  Is  the  feeling 
that  non-Communists  in  the  South  are  so 
fragmented  that  the  Viet  Cong,  as  a  militant, 
well-organized  minority,  might  gain  control. 
Otherwise,  the  elections  have  no  appeal  to 
our  Asian  enemies.  Most  Asians,  even  non- 
Communists,  do  not  accept  the  winner-take- 
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all  view  of  elections.  To  them,  the  public 
goes  to  the  polls  simply  to  rubber  stamp 
political  conditions  predetermined  by  the 
leadership.  The  result  must  be  almost  totally 
predictable  in  advance. 

The  American  government,  of  course, 
knows  this.  Indeed  our  offer  of  free  elections 
Is  probably  predicated  on  the  all  but  certain 
knowledge  that  the  Viet  Cong  can't  win  in  a 
fair-and-square  contest  at  the  polls.  The  best 
estimates  are  that  they  represent  no  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  recent  formation  by  the  VC  of  the  so- 
called  "provisional  revolutionary  govern- 
ment "  is  taken  by  some  as  meaning  they 
have  discarded  the  "free-election"  idea.  This 
is  an  Ideal  vehicle  for  taking  over  after  U.S. 
troops  leave  and  staging  an  election.  Com- 
munist-style. 

So  the  concept  of  self-determination  does 
not  at  this  time  seem  to  offer  much  hope  for 
a  quick  peace.  What  is  logical  and  fair  to 
us  is  not  so  to  the  Reds. 

And  yet  can  our  negotiators  go  very  far 
beyond  this  offer  without  selling  out  Sai- 
gon? Clearly  not.  It  is  a  situation  calculated 
again  to  test  American  patience  and  pur- 
pose. If  America  is  to  continue  its  role  as  a 
world  leader  and  a  protector  of  freedom,  as 
President  Nixon  had  said  it  will,  then  it 
must  pass  the  test. 


THE    STUDENT    REVOLT:     A    PRO- 
FOUNDLY HOPEFUL  ANALYSIS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  debate  and  discussion  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  Congress,  today  about 
the  causes  of  the  generation  gap,  stu- 
dent unrest,  and  student  disorder.  Much 
of  the  discussion  has  centered  on  those 
few  violent  and  disruptive  representa- 
tives of  the  student  generation  who  all 
too  often  capture  the  headlines.  Little 
thought  has  seemingly  t>een  directed  at 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  malaise 
which  afflicts  students  of  this  generation 
and  which  is  so  incomprehensible  to 
many  of  their  elders. 

In  the  June  7,  1969,  issue  of  Saturday 
Review  the  distinguished  author  and 
poet  Archibald  MacLeish  has  published 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  profoundly  en- 
couraging analysis  of  student  unrest  and 
student  dissatisfaction.  It  is  an  analysis 
which  not  only  asks  the  right  questions, 
but  puts  us  on  the  road  to  finding  some 
of  the  right  answers  as  well.  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish asks: 

Why  does  the  generation  of  the  Sixties 
make  itself  morally  responsible  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  while  the  generation  of  1917 
stood  on  the  Marne  and  quoted  Woodrow 
Wilson  .  .  .?  Why,  for  the  first  time,  do  uni- 
versity students  .  .  .  demand  a  part  in  the 
process? 

Later  in  his  article  Mr.  MacLeish  pro- 
vides at  least  a  part  of  the  answer — an 
answer  which  I  find  both  convincing  and 
encouraging : 

It  is  an  angry  generation,  yes.  but  its 
resentment  is  not  the  disgust  of  the  genera- 
tion for  which  Beckett  speaks.  Its  resent- 
ment IS  not  a  resentment  of  our  human  life 
but  a  resentment  on  behalf  of  human  life; 
not  an  indignation  that  we  exist  on  the 
Earth  but  that  we  permit  ourselves  to  exist 
in  a  selfishness  and  wretchedness  and  squalor 
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which  we  have  the  means  to  ahollsh.  Resent- 
ment of  this  kind  is  founded,  can  only  be 
founded,  on  belief  in  man.  And  belief  in 
man— a  return  to  a  belief  In  man— Is  the 
reality  on  which  a  new  age  can  be  built. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  June  7, 1969) 
The  Revolt  of  the  Diminished  Man 

(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 
(Note.— This    article    is    adapted    from    a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  MacLeish  on  Charter 
Day  at  the  University  of  California.) 

Robert  Frost  had  the  universe,  not  the 
university,  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  laconic 
couplet  about  the  secret  In  the  middle,  but 
the  image  fits  the  academic  world  in  crisis 
as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  space. 
We  dance  around  in  a  ring  and 

suppose 
But  the  secret   sits  In   the   nrUddle   and 

knows. 
Indeed,  we  do.  Faculty  committees,  state 
legislatures,  alumni  associations,  police  de- 
partments, and  all  the  rest  of  us  whirl  in  a 
circle  with  our  favorite  suppositions— which 
increasingly  tend  to  roll  up  into  one  sup- 
position: that  the  crisis  in  the  university 
is  really  only  a  student  crisis,  or.  more  pre- 
cisely, a  crisis  precipitated  by  a  small  minor- 
ity of  students,  which  would  go  away  if  the 
students  would  stop  doing  whatever  it  Is 
they  are  doing  or  whatever  they  plan  to  do 
next.  .    ,, 

Which,   needless   to  say,   is  not   a   wholly 
Irrational  supposition.  Those  who  have  seen 
a  purposeful  task  force  of  Harvard  students 
take  over  University  Hall,  carry  out  reluctant 
deans,  break  into   files,  shout  down  profes- 
sors are  within  their  logical  rights  when  they 
conclude  that  the   occupying  students  were 
the  cause  of  the  crisis  thus  created.  But  the 
supposition  remains  a  supposition  notwith- 
standing for  it  does  not  follow — did  not  fol- 
low at  Harvard  certainly- that  the  crisis  Is 
a  student  crisis  in  the  critical  sense  that  it 
can    be    ended    merely    by    suppressing    the 
students   involved.   When    the   students    in- 
volved were  suppressed  at  Harvard,  the  crisis 
(as  at  other  universities)    was  not  reduced 
but  enlarged.  Which  suggests,  if  it  suggests 
anything,  that  the  actual  crisis  Is  larger  than 
its  particular  Incidents  or  their  perpetrators. 
And  there  are  other  familiar  facts  which 
look  in  the  same  direction;   as,  for  example, 
the   fact  that  it  Is   only  when   the   general 
opinion  of  an  entire  student  generation  sup- 
ports, or  at  least  condones,  minority  disrup- 
tions  that  they   can   hope   to   succeed.   The 
notion  that  the  activist  tall  wags  the  huge, 
indifferent  student  dog  is   an  Illusion.  Had 
a  minority  of  the  kind  involved  at  Harvard 
attempted  to  bring   the  University   to   that 
famous  "grinding  halt"  in  the  Forties  or  the 
Fifties  it  would  have  had  its  trouble  for  its 
pains    no    matter   how    forceful    the   police. 
It  succeeded   In   the   Sixties  for  one   reason 
and   for  one  reason   only — because   the   cli- 
mate   of   student    opinion    as    a    whole    had 
changed   in   the   Sixties;    t>ecause   there   has 
been    a    change    in    the    underlying    beliefs, 
the   accepted   Ideas,   of   an   entire   academic 
generation,  or  the  greater  part  of  it. 

To  look  for  the  cause  of  crisis,  therefore.  Is 
to  examine,  not  the  demands  of  the  much 
discussed  minorities  but  something  larger — 
the  changes  in  belief  of  the  generation  to 
which  they  belong.  And  there  at  once  a  para- 
dox appears.  The  most  striking  of  these 
changes  far  from  disturbing  the  academic 
world  should  and  does  encourage  It.  There 
are.  of  course,  romantics  in  the  new  genera- 
tion who  talk  of  destroying  the  university 
as  a  symbol  of  a  defunct  civilization,  but  the 
great  mass  of  their  contemporaries,  however 
little  they  sometimes  seem  to  understand  ■the 
nature  of  the  university- the  vulnerability, 
fragility  even,  of  that  free  and  open  com- 


munity of  minds  which  a  university  Is — are 
nevertheless  profoundly  concerned  with  the 
university's  well-being  and,  specifically,  its 
relation  to  the  world  and  to  themselves. 

This  is  a  new  thing  under  the  academic 
sun—  nd.  in  itself,  a  hopeful  thing.  Down  to 
the  decade  now  closing,  demands  by  any  con- 
siderable number  of  American  undergradu- 
ates for  changes  in  the  substance  or  manner 
or  method  or  purpose  of  their  instruction 
were  rare  indeed.  In  my  day  at  Yale,  back 
before  the  First  World  War,  no  one  concerned 
himself  less  with  matters  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  and  the  like  than  a  college  under- 
graduate. We  were  not,  as  undergraduates, 
indifferent  to  our  education,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  any  of  us  to  think  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  Yale  College  as  a  matter  within  our 
concern,  or  the  policies  of  the  university  as 
decisions  about  which  we— we  of  all  crea- 
tures living— were  entitled  to  an  opinion. 
Some  of  my  college  classmates  protested  com- 
pulsory chapel  (largely  because  of  its  inter- 
ference with  breakfast),  but  no  one  to  my 
knowledge  ever  protested,  even  in  a  letter  to 
the  News,  the  pedantic  teaching  of  Shake- 
speare from  which  the  college  then  suffered, 
or  the  non-teaching  of  Karl  Marx,  who  was 
then  on  the  point  of  changing  the  history  of 
the  world. 

And  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  university  and  the  world 
outside.  We  in  the  class  of  1Q15  spent  our 
senior  year  in  a  Yale  totally  surrounded  by 
the  First  World  War,  but  we  were  "inside" 
and  all  the  rest  were  "outside."  and  it  was 
not  for  us  to  put  the  two  together— not  even 
for  those  of  us  who  were  to  go  from  New 
Haven  to  die  on  the  Marne  or  in  the  Argonne 
under  extremely  unpleasant  circumstances  in 
the  most  murderous,  hypocritical,  unneces- 
sary, and  generally  nasty  of  all  recorded  wars, 
the  present  one  included.  Our  deaths,  as  we 
came  to  know,  would  be  our  own  but  not 
their  reasons.  When  I  myself  was  asked  by 
a  corporal  in  my  batt«ry  what  we  were  there 
for — "there"  being  the  second  battle  of  the 
Marne — I  quoted  President  Wilson:  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  It  was  not 
my  war.  President  Wilson  was  running  it. 

And  the  generation  which  fought  the  next 
war  twenty  years  later  saw  things  In  much 
the  same  way.  They  too  were  in  a  sense  ob- 
servers— observers,  in  their  case,  of  their  own 
heroism.  When  the  war  came  they  fought  it 
with  magnificent  courage;  no  citizen  army 
In  history  ever  fought  better  than  theirs  after 
that  brutal  North  African  initiation.  But 
until  the  war  came,  while  It  was  still  in  the 
agonizing  process  of  becoming.  It  was  some- 
body else's  war— President  Roosevelt's,  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  kept  insinuating,  or  Win- 
ston Churchill's.  "America  First"  was.  in  part, 
a  campus  movement  but  the  terrible  ques- 
tion posed  by  Adolf  Hitler— a  question  of  life 
or  death  for  thousands  of  young  Americans 
and  very  possibly  for  the  Republic  itself— 
was  little  argued  by  the  undergraduates  of 
1941.  The  political  aspects  of  fascism  they 
left  to  their  elders  at  home  and  the  moral 
agony  to  their  contemporaries  in  the  French 
Resistance.  They  themselves  merely  fought 
the  war  and  won  it— fought  It  with  a  kind  of 
gallant  indifference,  an  almost  Ironic  gal- 
lantry, which  was,  and  still  remains,  the  hall- 
mark of  that  incredible  generation  and  its 
Improbable  triumph. 

It  Is  in  this  perspective  and  against  this 
background  that  the  attitudes  of  the  under- 
graduates of  the  Sixties  must  be  seen.  Here, 
suddenly  and  almost  without  warning.  Is  a 
generation  of  undergraduates  that  reverses 
everything  that  has  gone  before,  rejects  the 
traditional  undergraduate  isolation,  refuses 
the  conventional  segregation  of  the  uni- 
versity from  the  troubled  world,  and  not  only 
accepts  for  itself  but  demands  for  Itself  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  both— for  unl- 
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verslty  and  world,  for  life  as  well  as  for  edu- 
cation. 

And  the  question,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
this  famous  crisis  of  ours,  is:  Why?  Why  has 
this  transformation  of  ideas— metamorphosis 
more  precisely— taken  place?  Why  does  the 
generation  of  the  Sixties  make  itself  morally 
responsible  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  while  the 
generation  of  1917  stood  on  the  Marne  quot- 
ing Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  generation  of 
1941  smashed  the  invincible  Nazi  armor  from 
Normandy  to  the  Rhine  without  a  quotation 
from  anybody?  Why.  for  the  first  time  In  the 
remembered  history  of  this  Republic,  do  Its 
college  and  university  students  assert  a  re- 
eponsibllitv  for  their  own  education,  demand 
a  part  In  the  process?  Are  we  really  to  believe 
with  some  of  our  legislators  that  the  whole 
thing  is  the  result  of  a  mysterious,  country- 
wide  conspiracy   among   the   hairier   of   the 
young  directed  perhaps  by  a  sinister  profes- 
sor somewhere?  Or  is  it  open  to  us  to  consider 
that  the  crisis  in  the  university  may  actually 
be  what  we  call  it:  a  crisis  in  the  university- 
a  crisis  in  education  Itself  precipitated  by  a 
revolution  in  Ideas,  a  revolution  in  the  ideas 
of  a  new  generation  of  mankind? 

There    are    those    who    believe    we    must 
find    the    answer    to    that    question    where 
we    find    the    question:     in    the    decade    in 
which  we  live.  Franklin  Ford,  dean  of  the 
Faculty    of    Arts    and    Sciences    at   Harvard 
and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  admired  of 
university     administrators,     attributes     this 
changed    mentality    in    great    part    to    "the 
particular    malaise   of    the    Sixties."   Under- 
taking to  explain  to  his  colleagues  his  view 
of  what  we  have  come  to  call  "student  un- 
rest "  Dean  Ford  defined  it  in  terms  of  con- 
centric circles,  the  most  Important  of  which 
would  include  students  who  had  been  pro- 
foundly hurt  by  the  anguish  of  these  recent 
years-    "The    thought-benumbing    blows    of 
successive  assassinations,  the  equally  tragic 
though    more    comprehensible    crisis   of    the 
cities  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  poor  amid 
the  self-congratulations  of  affluence,  the  even 
greater  bitterness  of  black  Americans,   rich 
or  poor      .   .  all  these  torments  of  our  day 
have  hit  thoughtful  young  people  with  pe- 
culiar  force    .    .    .   Youth   is   a   time   of   ex- 
treme vulnerability  to  grief  and  frustration, 
as  well  as  a  time  of  Impatient,  generous  sym- 
pathy "  And  to  all  this.  Dean  Ford  continues, 
must  be  added  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  he 
sees  as  poisoning  and  exacerbating  everything 
else,    contributing    "what   can    only    be    de- 
scribed as   (a  sense)    of  horror." 

Most  of  us— perhaps  I  should  qualify  that 
by  saying  most  of  those  with  whom  I  talk- 
would  agree.  We  would  agree,  that  Is  to  say, 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  poisoned  the 
American  mind.  We  would  agree  that  the 
affluent  socletv— more  precisely  the  affluent 
half-society— has  turned  out  to  be  a  sick 
society  for  the  affluent  half  as  well  as  for 
the  otlier.  We  would  agree  that  the  cancer  of 
the  cities,  the  animal  hatred  of  the  races, 
the  bursting  pustule  of  violence  has  hurt 
us  all  and  particularly  those  of  us  who  are 
voung  and  they  in  particular  because  they 
are  young,  because,  being  young,  they  are 
generous,  because,  being  young  and  gener- 
ous they  are  vulnerable  We  would  agree  to 
all  this  and  we  agree  in  consequence  that 
there  Is  a  relationship  between  the  malaise 
in  the  universities  and  Dean  Ford's  "particu- 
lar malaise  of  the  Sixties." 

But  would  we  agree,  reflecting  on  those 
considerations  and  this  conclusion,  that  it 
is  the  tragic  events  of  the  decade  which, 
alone  are  the  root  cause— the  effective 
cause— of  the  unrest  of  which  Dean  Ford  is 
speaking?  If  the  bitterness,  the  brutality, 
the  suffering  of  the  last  few  years  were  the 
effective  cause,  would  the  university  be  the 
principal  target  of  resentment?  If  Vietnam 
were  the  heart  of  the  trouble,  would  the 
university     curriculum     be     attacked — the 
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methods  of  teaching,  the  teachers  them- 
selves? Would  the  reaction  not  have  ex- 
pressed Itself,  as  Indeed  it  once  did,  at  the 
Pentagon? 

What  Is  resented,  clearly,  Is  not  only  the 
present  state  of  the  Republic,  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  but  some  relation  or  lack 
of  relation  between  the  state  of  the  Republic, 
the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  process  of 
education — the  process  of  education  at  Its 
most  meaningful  point — the  process  of  edu- 
cation In  the  university. 

But  what  relation  or  lack  of  relation?  A 
direct,  a  one-to-one.  relationship?  Is  the  uni- 
versity blamed  because  the  war  Is  being 
fought,  becatise  the  ghettos  exist,  because  the 
affluent  society  is  the  vulgar,  dull,  unbeau- 
tlful  society  we  see  In  our  more  ostentatious 
cities?  Is  the  demand  of  the  young  a  demand 
that  the  university  should  alter  its  Instruc- 
tion and  Its  practices  so  as  to  put  an  end  to 
this  ugliness,  these  evils — reshape  this 
society? 

There  are  some  undergraduates,  certainly, 
who  take  this  position.  There  are  some  who 
would  like  to  bring  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  university  to  bear  directly  on  the  solu- 
tion of  economic  and  social  problems  through 
the  ncuiagement  of  the  university's  real  es- 
tate Mid  endowments.  There  are  others  who 
would  direct  Its  instruction  toward  specific 
evils  by  establishing  courses  In  African  af- 
fairs and  urban  studies.  Both  attitudes  are 
familiar:  they  are  standard  demands  of  stu- 
dent political  organizations.  They  are  also 
reasonable — reasonable  at  least  In  purpose 
If  not  always  In  form.  But  do  they  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter?  Is  this  direct  relation- 
ship of  specific  Instruction  to  specific  need — 
of  specific  land-use  program  to  specific  land- 
use  evil — the  relation  undergraduates  have 
In  mind  when  they  complain,  as  they  do,  over 
and  over,  that  their  courses  are  not  "rele- 
vant," that  their  education  does  not  "respond 
to  their  needs,"  "preach  to  their  condition"? 
Is  it  only  "applicability."  only  Immediate 
pertinence,  the  generation  of  the  young  de- 
mands of  us?  Is  the  deep,  almost  undeflnable 
restlessness  of  the  student  generation — the 
dark  unhappiness  of  which  Senator  Muskle 
spoke  In  that  unforgettable  speech  at  Chi- 
cago— an  unhappiness  which  Centers  of  Ur- 
ban Studies,  however  necessary,  can   cure? 

I  do  not  think  so  and  neither.  If  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  It,  do  you.  The  distress, 
the  very  real  and  generous  suffering  and  dis- 
tress of  an  entire  generation  of  young  men 
and  young  women  is  related  certainly  to  the 
miseries  of  the  Sixties,  but  It  Is  not  founded 
In  them  and  It  will  not  disappear  when  they 
vanish — when,  if  ever,  the  war  ends  and  the 
hot  summers  flind  cool  shade  and  the  assas- 
sinations cease.  The  "relevance"  these  stu- 
dents speak  of  is  not  relevance  to  the  Hunt- 
ley-Brinkley  Report.  It  is  relevance  to  their 
own  Uvea,  to  the  living  of  their  lives,  to  them- 
selves as  men  and  women  living.  And  their 
resentment,  their  very  real  resentment  and 
distress,  rises  not  only  from  the  tragedies  and 
mischances  of  the  last  ten  years  but  from 
a  human  situation,  a  total  human  situation 
involving  human  life  as  human  life,  which 
has  been  three  generations  in  the  making, 
and  which  this  new  generation  now  revolts 
against — rejects. 

At  the  time  of  the  Sorbonne  riots  a  year 
ago  a  French  politician  spoke  In  terms  of 
apocalypse:  We  had  come  to  a  pwlnt  In  time 
like  the  fall  of  Rome  when  civilizations  col- 
lapse because  belief  Is  dead.  What  was  ac- 
tually happening  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  was. 
of  course,  the  precise  opposite  Belief,  pas- 
sionate belief,  had  come  alive  for  the  first 
time  in  the  century  and  with  It  rage  and 
violence.  The  long  dlmlnlshment,  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  value  put  upon  man, 
upon  the  idea  of  man,  in  modern  society 
had  met  the  revulsion  of  a  generation  of  the 
young  who  condemned  It  in  ail  its  aspects, 
left  as  well  as  right.  Communists  as  well  as 
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capitalist,  the  Indifference  of  the  Marxist 
bureaucracies  as  well  as  the  bureaucratic 
Industrial  indifference  of  the  West. 

This  dlmlnlshment  of  the  Idea  of  man  has 
been  a  long  time  in  progress.  I  will  not  claim 
for  my  generation  that  we  witnessed  Its  be- 
ginning, I  will  assert  only  that  we  were  the 
first  to  record  It  where  alone  It  could  be  re- 
corded. The  arts  with  us  became  aware  of 
a  flatness  In  human  life,  a  loss  of  depth  as 
though  a  dimension  had  somehow  dropped 
from  the  world — as  though  our  human 
shadows  had  deserted  us.  The  great  meta- 
phor of  the  Journey  of  mankind — Ulysses 
among  the  mysteries  and  monsters — reduced 
Itself  in  our  youth  to  that  other  Ulysses 
among  the  privies  and  the  pubs  of  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Cleopatra  on  her  flowery  barge 
floated  through  a  Saturday  night  In  the 
Bloomsbury  Twenties.  Even  death  Itself  was 
lessened:  the  multitudes  of  Dante's  damned 
crossed  T.  S.  KUofs  London  Bridge,  com- 
muters In  the  morning  fog.  Nothing  waus  left 
remarkable  beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

And  In  the  next  generation — the  genera- 
tion, as  we  are  now  beginning  to  see,  of 
Joyce's  secretary  and  disciple,  Samuel  Beck- 
ett— the  testimony  of  the  arts  went  on.  The 
banality  of  the  age  turned  to  impotence  and 
numbness  and  paralysis,  a  total  anesthesia 
of  the  soul.  Leopold  Bloom  no  longer  maun- 
dered through  the  musty  Dublin  streets.  He 
was  Incapable  even  of  maundering,  incapable 
of  motion.  He  sat  to  his  neck  In  sand,  like 
a  head  of  rotting  celery  in  an  autumn  gar- 
den, and  waited,  or  did  not  even  wait — Just 
sat  there.  While  as  for  Cleopatra — Cleopatra 
was  an  old  man's  youthful  memory  played 
back  upon  a  worn-out  tape. 

The  arts  are  honest  witnesses  In  these 
matters.  Pound  was  right  enough,  for  all  the 
well-known  plethora  of  language,  when  he 
wrote  In  praise  of  Joyce's  Ulysses  that  "it  Is 
a  summary  of  pre-war  Europe,  the  blackness 
and  mess  and  muddle  of  a  'civilization.'  " 
and  that  "Bloom  very  much  is  the  mess." 
The  arts,  moreover,  are  honest  witnesses  in 
such  matters  not  only  when  they  achieve 
works  of  art  as  with  Joyce  and  Eliot  and 
frequently  with  Beckett.  They  testify  even 
when  they  fall.  The  unpoem,  the  nonpalnt- 
ing  of  our  era,  the  play  that  does  not  play, 
all  bear  their  penny's  worth  of  witness.  The 
naked,  half-embarrassed  boy  displaying  his 
pudenda  on  an  off-Broadway  stage  Is  not 
actor  nor  is  his  shivering  gesture  a  dramatic 
act,  but  still  he  testifies.  He  is  the  last,  sad, 
lost  reincarnation  of  L.  Bloom,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  head  of  celery.  Odysseus  on 
his  lonely  raft  In  the  god-Infested  sea  has 
come  to  this. 

What  was  Imagined  in  Greece,  relmaglned 
in  the  Renaissance,  carried  to  a  passion  of 
pride  In  Europe  of  the  Enlightenment  and  to 
a  passion  of  hope  In  the  Republic  of  the 
New  World — John  Adams'  hope  as  well  as 
Jefferson's  and  Whitman's;  Lincoln's  that  he 
called  "the  l£ist,  best  hope" — all  this  grim- 
aces In  pitiful  derision  of  Itself  In  that  nude, 
sad,  shivering  figure.  And  we  see  it  or  we 
hear  about  It  and  protest.  But  protest  what? 
The  nakedness!  The  morals  of  the  play- 
wright! Undoubtedly  the  playwright  needs 
correction  In  his  morals  and  above  all  In  the 
practice  of  his  art,  but  in  his  visionf  His 
perception'?  Is  he  the  first  to  see  this?  On 
the  contrary,  his  most  obvious  failure  as  play- 
wright is  precisely  the  fact  that  he  Is  merely 
one  of  thousands  In  a  thronging,  long  con- 
temporary line — a  follower  of  fashion.  He 
testifies  as  hundreds  of  his  betters  have  been 
testifying  now  for  years — for  generations — 
near  a  century. 

Why  have  they  so  testified?  They  cannot 
tell  you.  The  artist's  business  is  to  see  and 
to  show,  not  answer  why:  to  see  as  no  one 
else  can  see,  and  to  show  as  nothing  else 
can  show,  but  not  to  explain.  He  knows  no 
more  of  explanation  than  another.  And  yet 
we  cannot  help  but  wonder  why — why  the 
belief   in  man   hae  foundered;    why  it  baa 
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foundered  now — precisely  void — now  at  the 
moment  of  our  greatest  intellectual  triumphs, 
our  never  equaled  technological  mastery,  our 
electronic  niiracles.  Why  was  man  a  wonder 
to  the  Greeks — to  Sophocles  of  all  the 
Greeks — when  he  could  do  little  more  than 
work  a  ship  to  windward,  ride  a  horse,  and 
plow  the  earth,  while  now  that  he  knows 
the  whole  of  modem  science  he  is  a  wonder 
to  no  one — certainly  not  to  Sophocles'  suc- 
cessors and  least  of  all,  in  any  case,  to  him- 
self? 

There  is  no  easy  answer,  though  thought- 
ful men  are  beginning  to  suggest  that  an 
answer  may  be  found  and  that,  when  It  is, 
it  may  very  well  relate  precisely  to  this  vast 
new  knowledge.  George  W.  Morgan  states  the 
position  in  his  The  Human  Predicament.  "The 
sheer  weight  of  accumulated  but  uncon- 
trolled knowledge  and  Information,  of  print, 
views,  discoveries,  and  interpretations,  of 
methods  and  techniques.  Inflicts  a  paralyz- 
ing sense  of  impotence.  The  mind  Is  over- 
whelmed by  a  constant  fear  of  Its  Ignor- 
ance. .  .  .  The  individual  man,  feeling  unable 
to  gain  a  valid  perspective  of  the  world  and  of 
himself,  is  forced  to  regard  both  rs  consisting 
of  Innumerable  Isolated  parts  to  be  relin- 
quished, for  knowledge  and  control,  to  a  le- 
gion of  experts."  All  this,  says  Mr.  Morgan,  di- 
minishes human  understanding  In  the  very 
process  of  augmenting  human  knowledge.  It 
also.  I  should  wish  to  add,  diminishes  some- 
thing else.  It  diminishes  man.  For  man,  as 
the  whole  of  science  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  poetry,  will  demonstrate,  is  not  what  he 
thinks  he  knows,  but  what  he  thinks  he 
can  know,  can  become. 

But  however  much  or  little  we  comprehend 
of  the  cause  of  our  paradoxical  dlmlnlsh- 
ment In  our  own  eyes  at  the  moment  of  our 
greatest  technological  triumphs,  we  cannot 
help  but  understand  a  little  of  Its  conse- 
quences and  particularly  Its  relation  to  the 
crisis  in  the  university.  Without  the  belief  In 
man,  the  university  is  a  contradiction  In 
terms.  The  business  of  the  university  is  edu- 
cation at  its  highest  possible  level,  and  the 
business  of  education  at  its  highest  possible 
level  is  the  relation  of  men  to  their  lives. 
But  how  is  the  university  to  concern  itself 
with  the  relation  of  men  to  their  lives,  to  the 
living  of  their  lives,  to  the  world  in  which 
their  lives  are  lived,  without  the  bold  as- 
sumption, the  brave,  improbable  hypothesis, 
that  these  lives  matter,  that  these  men 
count — that  Odysseus  on  his  battered,  drift- 
ing raft  still  stands  for  a  reality  we  take  for 
real? 

And  how  can  a  generation  of  the  young, 
bom  into  the  world  of  the  diminished  man 
and  in  revolt  against  it — in  revolt  against  its 
Indifference  to  humanity  in  its  cities  and  in 
its  wars  and  in  the  weapons  of  its  wars — how 
can  a  generation  of  the  young  help  but  de- 
mand some  teaching  from  the  universities 
which  will  interpret  all  this  horror  and  make 
cause  against  it? 

Centuries  ago  in  a  world  of  gods  and 
mysteries  and  monsters  when  man's  crea- 
tivity, his  immense  creative  powers,  had 
been,  as  Berdyaev  put  It,  "paralyzed  by  the 
Middle  Ages" — when  men  had  been  dimin- 
ished in  their  own  eyes  by  the  demeaning 
dogma  of  the  Pall — centuries  ago  the  uni- 
versity conceived  an  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual position  which  released  mankind  Into  a 
new  beginning,  a  rebirth,  a  Renaissance. 
What  is  demanded  of  us  now  in  a  new  age 
of  gods  and  mysteries  and  monsters,  not 
without  dogmas  and  superstitions  of  its  own, 
is  a  second  humanism  that  will  free  us  from 
our  new  paralysis  of  soul  as  the  earlier  hu- 
manism freed  us  from  that  other.  If  it  was 
human  significance  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Middle  Ages,  It  is  human  significance 
which  we  ourselves  are  now  destroying.  We 
are  witnessing,  as  the  British  critic  F.  R. 
Leavis  phrases  it,  the  elimination  of  that 
"day-by-day  creativity  of  human  response 
which  manifests  Itself  in  the  significances 
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and  values  without  which  there  is  no 
reality— nothing  but  emptlnes  that  has  to  be 
filled  with  drink,  sex,  eating,  background 
music,  and  .  .  .  the  papers  and  the  telly^ 

Mr  Leavis,  not  the  most  optimistic  of  dons 
on  any  occasion,  believes  that  something 
might  be  done  to  revive  "the  creaUve  human 
response  that  maintains  cultural  contlniUty 
and  that  gives  human  life  a  meaning.  I,  with 
fewer  qualifications  to  speak,  would  go  much 
further.  I  would  say  that  a  conscious  and 
determined  effort  to  conceive  a  new  human- 
ism which  would  do  for  our  darkness  what 
that  earlier  humanism  did  for  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  only  a  present 
dream  but  a  present  possibility,  and  that  It  is 
a  present  possibility  not  despite  the  genera- 
tion of  the  young— the  generation  of  the 
Sixties — but  because  of  it. 

That  generation  is  not  perhaps  as  sophis- 
ticated politically  as  it-or  its  activist 
spokesmen— would  have  us  think.  Its  moral 
superiority  to  earlier  generaUons  may  not.  In 
every  instance,  be  as  great  as  It  apparently 
believes.  But  one  virtue  it  does  possess  to  a 
degree  not  equaled  by  any  generation  in  this 
century:   It  believes  In  man. 

It  Is  an  angry  generation,  yes.  but  Its  re- 
sentment is  not  the  disgust  of  the  genera- 
tion for  which  Beckett  speaks.  Its  resent- 
ment is  not  a  resentment  o/  our  human  life 
but  a  resentment  on  behal)  of  humiin  life; 
not  an  indignation  that  we  exist  on  the 
Earth  but  that  we  permit  ourselves  to  exist 
in  a  selfishness  and  wretchedness  and 
squalor  which  we  have  the  means  to  abolish. 
Resentment  of  this  kind  is  founded,  can  only 
be  founded,  on  belief  In  man.  And  belief  in 
man— a  return  to  a  belief  In  man— Is  the  real- 
ity on  which  a  new  age  can  be  built. 

Thus  far  that  new  belief  has  been  used  by 
the  young  largely  as  a  weapon— as  a  Justi- 
fication of  an  Indictment  of  earlier  genera- 
tions for  their  exploitation  and  debasement 
of  human  life  and  earth.  When  it  is  allowed 
to  become  itself— when  the  belief  in  man  be- 
comes an  affirmative  effort  to  re-create  the 
life  of  man— the  crisis  In  the  university  may 
well  become  the  triumph  of  the  university. 
For  It  is  only  the  university  In  this  tech- 
nological age  which  can  save  us  from  our- 
selves. And  the  university,  as  we  now  know, 
can  only  function  effectively  when  it  func- 
tions as  a  common  labor  of  all  its  genera- 
tions dedicated  to  the  highest  purpose  of 
them  all. 


TIMID  GREEK  JUDGE  SUFFERS  FOR 
UPHOLDING  PRINCIPLES 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article 
entitled  "Timid  Greek  Judge  Suffers  for 
Upholding  Principles,"  written  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Friendly,  and  published  in  the 
Washington   Post   for  Friday,  July   25, 

1969. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TIMID  Greek  Judge  Suffers  for  Uphoi-dinc 

Principles 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

ATHENS— Harassment  of  Greece's  highest 
ludee  who  recently  ruled  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  refused  its  demands  to  resign, 
has  reached  the  point  where  his  Physician 
was  apparently  pressured  to  declare  hiin  able 
to  face  an  inquisition  when,  in  fact,  he  had 
just  suffered  a  heart  attack. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Judge  Is  Michael  Staslnopoulos,  presi- 
dent of  the  Greek  Council  of  State.  His 
illness  Is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the 
ordeal  he  was  subjected  to  after  he  ordered 
the  reinstatement  of  11  Supreme  Court 
Judges  fired  by  the  Junta.  His  physician  Is 
dependant  on  the  government's  favor  for 
keeping  his  job  in  the  state  medical   care 

system.  .    .        , 

The  67-year-old  Jurist,  subjected  to  at- 
tempted intimidation  by  a  police  officer  who 
accused  him  of  faking  illness,  has  so  far 
avoided  the  command  to  appear  before  the 
Junta's  No.  2  personage,  the  deputy  prime 
minister.  Another  doctor,  engaged  only  in 
private  practice  and  accordingly  not  subject 
to  official  intimidation,  was  called  in  by 
Staslnopoulos  and  has  declared  that  he  is 
indeed  seriously  111.  _^  „,    „» 

The  history  of  the  continuing  ordeal  of 
the  Judge  was  disclosed  In  circumstantial 
detail  by  a  thoroughly  Informed  source,  "nie 
story  that  emerges  is  of  a  timid,  conserva- 
tive ultra-cautious  man  forced  to  become 
a  hero  in  spite  of  himself,  when  there  was 
no  escape  from  putting  his  legal  principles 
on  the  line. 

The  chronicle  begins  more  than  a  year 
ago  when  the  government  purged  some  60 
judges,  getting  around  the  provision  that 
they  had  permanent  status  by  suspending 
the  constitution,  by  official  decree,  for  three 
days. 

MORAL  CALIBER 

Among  those  ousted  were  11  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  highest  appeals  tribunal 
for  all  cases  In  which  the  state  Itself  is  not 
a  party  The  principal  grounds  were  that  the 
incumbent  either  had  been  identified  with 
a  political  party  in  a  way  that  rendered  him 
unfit  to  serve,  or  was  not  of  the  requisite 
■moral  caliber."  Those  purged  were  also  dis- 
barred. „  ..  - 
The  Jurists  appealed  to  the  Council  of 
State,  the  highest  appeals  court  for  matters 
in  which  the  state  is  directly  involved.  They 
won  their  case  on  rescinding  the  disbarment, 
only  to  have  the  government  overrule  it  by 
decree  the  next  day.  Thus  they  remain  for- 
bidden to  practice. 

In  a  different  case,  based  on  provisions  of 
the  new  constitution  that  the  Junta  itself 
prepared  and  had  confirmed  in  a  national 
referendum  last  September,  the  Judges  ap- 
pealed their  ouster  on  the  grounds  that  the 
constitution  provided  them  lifetime  tenure. 
Staslnopoulos  realized  the  dilemma  the 
case  would  present  him  and  his  22-Judge 
court  A  small,  fragile  man,  chosen  for  the 
presidency  of  the  council  by  the  colonels 
themselves,  he  had  no  stomach  for  a  fight.  A 
deep-dyed  conservative,  he  is  distinguished, 
if  at  all  as  the  author  of  rather  mediocre 
poetry  and  as  someone  who  has  tried 
throughout  his  tenure  to  keep  his  court  from 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  regime. 

His  thesis  has  been  that  the  Council  of 
State  an  institution  created  in  1930,  does 
not  have  the  Marbury  v.  Madison  tradition 
of  detemiinlng  the  constitutionality  of  gov- 
ernment acts  and  will  only  get  into  trouble- 
especially  with  the  present  dictatorship— if 
it  tries. 

CASE     STALLED 

For  a  year.  SWsinopoulos  tried  to  duck  the 
case,  stalling  It,  urging  the  appellants  to 
withdraw,  arguing  that  whatever  the  oxit- 
come  both  they  and  the  court  would  lose.  He 
did  not  need  the  warnings,  which  he  got  any- 
way, from  his  first  cousin.  Gen.  Hadjipetrw. 
head  of  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  FBI,  to 
•be  careful." 

But  in  the  end,  the  case  was  not  to  be 
avoided  In  June  Staslnopoulos  summoned 
a  public  session  of  the  full  court.  The  case 
had  been  thoroughly  debated  and  the  presi- 
dent may  or  may  not  have  known  how  the 
vote  would  go.  He  made  a  short  speech  bid- 
ding his  colleagues  to  take  into  account  the 
position  of  the  state  but  also  to  reflect  on  the 
requirements  of  their  honor  a«  judges. 
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Under  the  usual  procedure,  an  open  vote 
was  taken,  with  each  member,  beginning  with 
the  most  Junior,  announcing  his  vote  and 
the  Reasons  for  it.  By  the  time  the  tally 
reached  the  president,  it  was  10  to  10  <  there 
was  one  absentee).  Staslnopoulos  voted  to 
sustain  the  appeal. 

He  chose  the  narrowest  possible  of  the  six 
grounds  on  which  the  appeal  was  based .  due 
process.  He  ruled  that  the  Judges  could  not 
be  dismissed  without  first  having  been 
formally  presented  with  reasons  and  charges, 
and  having  the  opportunity  to  answer  them, 
and  being  given  a  proper  legal  finding. 

For  the  first  time  since  it  took  power  more 
than  two  years  ago,  the  hitherto  cool  regime 
publicly  lost  its  composure.  It  has  been  pro- 
ceeding ever  since  from  one  flagrant  action 
to  another. 

JUDGE     SUMMONED 

Piemter  Georges  Papadopoulos  immediately 
summoned  Staslnopoulos  to  his  office  and.  In 
a  rage,  demanded  his  resignation. 

At  9  the  next  morning,  the  Judge  presented 
a  letter  to  the  Ministry  of  I"t"lor  reluslng. 
on  grounds  of  the  self-respect  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  resign  merely  because  the  Premier 
torn  him  to.  An  hour  later,  the  official  gazette 
published  a  governmental  decree  «;«P\  "« 
the  resignation  of  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State"  and  naming  his  successor. 

Whereupon,  the  10  members  of  the  coun- 
cil who  had  voted  with  Staslnopoulos  sub- 
mltted  their  resignations,  also  as  a  matter 
of  self-respect.  The  chief  judge's  successor 
meanwhile,  showed  himself  to  be  a  good 
lawyer  too.  He  pointed  out  that  he  was  not 
the  legal  President  of  the  council  tintll  the 
incumbent  had  formally  resigned,  and  that 
until  then  a  litigant  could  impeach  any  de 
clsion  on  grounds  that  the  court  was  illegally 

constituted.  „K,v,it 

The  pressure  on  Staslnopoulos  to  submit 
a  pre-dated  resignation  was  now  immense. 
He  was  chivvied  and  argued  with.  His  phone 
was  cut  off  and  police  were  placed  in  front 
of  his  dwelling  to  challenge  all  visitors  and 
examine  their  papers. 

The  heart  attack  ensued.  Shortly  there- 
after,    about    three    weeks    ago,     Stylianos 
Patakos,  the  deputy  prime  minister  phoned 
the   Judge— it   turned   out   that   the   phone 
could   be   put   back  into  operation  when   it 
suited    the    regimes    convenience— and    or- 
dered  him   to   present   himself   at   Patakos 
office.   He   replied  that  be  was   in   no  con- 
dition to  leave  his  bed.  ^     .  ,  „   „„rf. 
Next  day,  Staslnopoulos'  physician  made 
his  morning  call  and  without  examimng  his 
patient   told   him   he   looked   fine    The   sick 
man  protested  that  he  felt  terrible.  At  this 
point    the  commandant  of  the  regional  po- 
nee  station   pushed  his  way  into  the   sick 
room  and  engaged  in  muttered  conversation 
with    the   doctor.    It   was   clear   that   some 
collusion  was  afoot.  In  a  few  niomenu    the 
doctor  turned  back  to  the  judge  and  declared 
loudly:  "You  are  now  in  good  health. 

FAKE   ILLNESS 

•SO"  said  the  police  officer  to  the  judge, 
•  you've  been  faking  illness.  The  doctor  says 
you  are  well  and  therefore  at  9  next  Mon- 
day morning"-two  days  hence-' you  will 
be  in  Gen.  Patakos'  office." 

The  Judges  wife  called  in  a  physician  in 
private  practice.  He  has  succeeded  so  far  in 
forestalling  Patakos's  demand  for  Stasino- 
potilos'  appearance.  _„i^„ 

Frustrated  and  all  thumbs,  the  regime 
went  Andrew  Jackson  one  better,  declaring 
that  the  court's  ruling  was  not  only  unen- 
forceable  but  unfounded  because  the  sub- 
ject matter  was   "excluded   from  its   Jiuls- 

dlctlon."  ^      J    „^ 

Also  it  immediately  disbarred  and  ordered 
one  year  banishment  to  a  small  island  and 
to  two  remote  hamlets  for  the  three  lawyers 
who  had  argued  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 

*^^eorge  Chrlstopoulos.  Greece's  ambassador 
to  Paris,  a  former  undersecretary  of  state 
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and  the  Junta's  nominee,  reported  the  na- 
ture of  European  reaction  According  to  thoe« 
who  have  seen  It,  the  gist  of  his  message 
was  that  Greece  could  not  expect  to  remain 
In  the  Council  of  Europe,  which  is  consid- 
ering ousting  it.  unless  It  chooses  to  abide 
by  the  conventional  legal  and  moral  stand- 
ards of  other  member  governments,  other- 
wUe.  it  should  resign  from  the  council  before 
It  is  kicked  out. 

The  regimes  response  was  to  fire  Chrlsto- 
pouloe  and  replace  him  In  Paris  with  a 
general. 


KEE  FIELE*— A  RECOGNITION  OP 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Sunday, 
July  27,  it  wa.s  my  privilege  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  dedication  of  a  new  air- 
fleld  oear  Pineville,  W.  Va.,  which  will 
offer  a~new  service  to  the  residents  of 
nearby  coal  mining  communities. 

A  great  crowd  was  present,  far  ex- 
ceeding expectations  for  a  very  warm 
July  day,  and  the  new  facility  was  ap- 
propriately named  "Kee  Field"  in  honor 
of  a  family  which  has  maintained  a 
record  of  continuous  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  1932. 

From  that  year  until  his  death  in  1951 
the  late  John  Kee  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  capped  his  career  with  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  During  the  following 
six  Congresses,  his  widow.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kee.  served  the  same  Fifth  West  Virginia 
District  with  notable  skill.  Upon  her  re- 
tirement in  1964,  their  son  Jim  was 
elected,  and  has  been  with  us  as  a  valued 
colleague  and  friend,  identified  always 
with  well-founded  proposals  aimed  at 
Improving  the  prospects  for  the  people 
of  southern  West  Virginia. 

Unswerving  dedication  to  the  service 
of  the  Fifth  District "s  people  has  been  a 
Kee  family  tradition  for  almost  four  dec- 
ades. That  tradition  is  not  only  recog- 
nized. It  has  long  been  considered  by  the 
people  to  be  as  rockbound  and  un- 
changeable as  the  mountains  of  the  Fifth 
District  itself.  A  reflection  of  the  firm 
belief  in  that  Kee  tradition  is  found  in 
the  following  commentary  by  J.  E.  Faul- 
coner  in  the  July  28.  Hinton,  W,  Va., 
Daily  News: 

Dedication  or  Kee  Field 
"Senator"  Earl  Hayes  and  the  writer  were 
among  several  thousand  grateful  West  Vir- 
ginians who  gathered  at  the  new  airfield  near 
Pineville  that  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
Kee  family  who  have  served  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  so  well  for  the  last  37 
years  .  .  .  The  late  John  Kee  served  the  dis- 
trict from  1932  until  his  death  In  1951,  and 
his  wife  Ehzabeth  served  until  her  retirement 
In  1964.  and  was  followed  by  son  Jim  who 
was  elected  for  his  first  term  in  1964  .  .  . 
Regardless  of  what  you  may  think  of  Jim  Kee 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  congressman  in  the  en- 
t  re  United  States  has  accomplished  more  for 
his  district,  and  this  Is  especially  true  for 
Summers  County  ...  It  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  mention  all  the  many  things  Jim 
has  done  for  this  county  and  individuals,  but 
to  mention  some  of  the  r-e-a-1-l-y  big  things 
put  down  magnlflcent  Pipestem  Park  ...  It 
belongs  to  the  state,  but  it  would  never  have 
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happened  without  his  hard  work  on  the  Fed- 
eral level,  and  don't  you  forget  It  .  .  .  Then 
there  is  the  new  hospital  here,  new  poet 
office.  National  Guard  Armory,  fire  station, 
street  improvements,  and  he  even  had  a  hand 
In  the  People's  Plant  at  Pence  Springs. 

Yours  truly  really  received  a  fine  reception 
at  the  airport  dedication  that  was  marred 
some  by  the  traffic  congestion  that  delayed 
motorists  from  leaving  for  nearly  two  hours, 
never-the-Iess  It  was  a  -great  affair  and  the 
people  of  Wyoming  are  deserving  of  much 
credit  for  completing  the  $610,000  faci- 
lity .  .  .  The  first  person  we  met  was  former 
Secretary  of  State  Bob  Bailey  who  took  us 
to  Jim  and  his  wife  .  .  .  Then  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  arrived  by  plane  with  offi- 
cials from  Washington  that  Included  Rep. 
Ken  Hechler,  William  Whittle.  District  Air- 
port Engineer  for  the  PAA.  and  others  .  .  . 
Rep.  John  Slack  was  nearly  two  hours  late, 
and  had  to  walk  over  a  mile  after  his  car  was 
blocked  by  the  heavy  traffic  on  the  narrow 
access  road  to  the  airport  .  .  .  Three  stu- 
dents from  West  Virginia  U  put  on  a  great 
show  as  they  parachuted  to  earth  amid  the 
big  airport  crowd  .  .  . 

Louie  Kaman  was  there  with  his  Mullens 
High  School  band,  and  most  of  you  will  re- 
member that  he  was  Hinton's  first  band  di- 
rector .  .  .  Following  the  dedication  there 
was  a  big  luncheon  at  the  well  appointed 
Cow  Shed  .  .  .  Former  Governor  Hulett 
Smith  was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  did 
his  usual  excellent  Job,  and  Mr.  Kee's  hard 
working  Administrative  Assistant  was  also 
on  the  scene  .  .  .  The  beautiful  bronze 
placque  that  was  unveiled  read: 

"Kee  Field,  Dedicated  to  West  Virginia's 
Kee  Family;  John  Kee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kee; 
James  Kee;  Who  served  West  Virginia  and 
The  United  States  of  America  With  Distinc- 
tion, Dedication  and  zeal  As  members  of 
Congress  from  the  Fifth  W.  Va.  Congressional 
District." 
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AX  HANDLE  JOURNALISM 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  one  of 
the  magazines  which  regularly  espouse  a 
liberally  "left"  line  has  elected  itself  to 
"take  apart"  a  speech  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Dr.  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans,  Jr. 

This  exercise,  of  course,  is  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  free  press  in  our  Nation.  How- 
ever, it  should  continually  be  borne  in 
mind  that  freedom  bears  responsibilities 
and  the  freedom  to  disagree  with  a  point 
of  view  is  not  responsible  when  it  is 
taken  as  a  license  to  misrepresent  and 
distort.  All  too  often,  in  the  current  de- 
bate over  our  national  defense  strategy, 
members  of  the  editorial  fraternity  be- 
come rather  too  emotionally  involved 
with  the  issues  and  lose  their  perspective. 
This  generally  renders  their  comment  in- 
valid, irrelevant,  or  just  plain  silly. 

Mr.  John  P.  Loosbrock,  editor  of  Air 
Force/Space  Digest  magazine,  has  under- 
taken to  call  attention  to  the  objective 
shortcomings  of  one  of  his  fellow  edi- 
tors, and  by  all  accounts  he  has  done  a 
good  job  of  it.  His  editorial,  entitled 
"Truth  Knows  No  Deadlines,"  in  the 
August  issue,  should  be  read  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  a  fair  assessment 
of  some  of  the  editorial  comment  which 
has  attended  our  debate.  I  ask  unani- 


mous   consent    that    the    editorial    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TBUTH  Knows  No  Deadlines 
(By  John  P.  Loosbrock) 
On  June  17  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
made  a  dignified  and  thoughtful  address  In 
Denver,  Colo.  The  occasion  was  the  Honors 
Night  banquet  of  the  Joint  national  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Astronautlcal  Society 
and  the  Operations  Research  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. As  one  might  logically  expect  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  do,  Dr.  Seamans 
chose  to  talk  on  a  subject  having  to  do  with 
his  duties  and  responsibilities.  He  called  his 
talk  "Planning  for  Strategic  Deterrence  in 
the  'TOs." 

In  the  July  12  Issue  of  The  Saturday  Re- 
view, the  magazine's  editor,  Mr.  Norman 
Cousins,  took  public  umbrage  at  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks.  Or  at  least  he  purported  to 
do  so.  A  close  reading  of  both  the  speech 
and  the  editorial  reveals  an  almost  flawless 
lack  of  resemblance  between  what  Dr.  Sea- 
mans  actually  said  and  what  Mr.  Cousins 
said  he  said.  There  are  several  ways  to  ac- 
count for  this  singular  lack  of  verisimilitude. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Cousins  did  not  read  the 
speech,  in  which  case  his  credentials  for 
commenting  upon  It  could  be  questioned. 
Perhaps  he  was  merely  told  about  the  speech. 
In  which  case  he  was  victimized  by  his 
source.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cousins  can't  read.  In 
which  case  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  his 
acknowledged  success  In  publishing,  a  busi- 
ness in  which  few  editors  have  become  mil- 
lionaires, as  has  Mr.  Cousins. 

Or  perhaps  he  deliberately  chose  to  de- 
ceive his  readers  In  an  effort  to  prove  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  De- 
partment he  heads  represent  a  threat  to  the 
forthcoming  arms-control  talks  and  to  world 
peace  and  stability  generally. 

In  any  case.  ^i^.  Cousins  chose  to  phrase 
his  editorial  in  what  is,  literally,  reverse 
English.  He  described  the  Secretary's  speech 
as  If  it  were  one  delivered  by  the  Soviet 
Minister  of  Military  Aviation  before  a  Moscow 
audience  of  scentlsts  at  which  two  American 
physicists  were  present.  (It  turns  out  there 
were  two  Russian  physicists  present  at  the 
Denver  meeting.)  Only  at  the  end  does  Mr. 
Cousins  reveal  he  actually  is  referring  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  US  Air  Force.  Bearing  this 
device  in  mind,  let's  see  what  Mr.  Cousins 
said  Dr.  Seamans  said. 

Mr.  Cousins  said  Dr.  Seamans  "called  for  a 
full  program  of  antlballistlc  missile  develop- 
ment." 

The  Secretary  actually  said:  "The  ABM 
program  proposed  by  the  President  provides 
an  orderly,  step-by-step  plan  that  can  be 
halted  at  an  early  level  of  deployment  if 
further  expansion  is  not  required  for  our 
security." 

Mr.  Cousins  said  Dr.  Seamans  said  the 
USSR  "was  well  advanced  with  a  maximum 
ABM  missile  program." 

We  can't  find  a  statement  in  the  Sea- 
mans' speech  that  even  comes  close. 

Mr.  Cousins  said  Dr.  Seamans  said  that 
US  planners  "were  going  to  seize  and  main- 
tain superiority  over  the  USSR — not  Just  In 
antlballistlc  missiles  but  in  the  tise  of  space 
stations  and  devices  that  could  deliver  a 
succession  of  nuclear  bombs  on  a  string  of 
Soviet  targets." 

The  closest  we  can  find  is  a  Seamans' 
statement  which  says,  "We  are  now  working 
on  a  satellite  early-warning  system  that 
would  aetect  missiles  as  they  are  launched 
from  land  or  sea." 

Mr.  Cousins  went  on  to  assert  that  the 
Secretary  "Ignored  the  forthcoming  arms- 
control  talks  between  the  USA  and  the 
USSR." 

Let's  quote  a  bit  more  at  length  from  Dr. 
Seamans:  "Arms-control  agreements  are  not 
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incompatible  with  necessary  improvements 
in  our  current  forces.  Both  arms-control 
and  new-weapon  developments  must  be  de- 
signed to  maintain  deterrence.  Neither  side 
can  accept  and  arms-control  agreement  un- 
less it  is  certain  that  the  proposed  arms 
limitation  will  preserve  its  ability  to  retal- 
iate against  surprise  attack. 

"Arms-control  agreements  must  struc- 
ture opposing  forces  In  a  way  that  makes  a 
first  strike  more  difficult  and  retaliation 
more  certain.  This  task  should  be  eased  by 
the  growing  realization  that  any  effort  to 
achieve  a  first  strike  will  be  countered  heav- 
ily by  the  other  side." 

And.  after  further  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  deterrence  and  arms  con- 
trol, which  Dr.  Seamans  knows  Is  something 
quite  different  from  either  disarmament  or 
peace — a  fact  that  seems  to  have  eluded  Mr. 
Cousins — the  Secretary  went  on  to  say: 

"If  both  sides  favor  arms  control,  both 
missile  payload  and  ABM  defenses  can  be 
fixed  at  levels  consistent  with  deterrence." 

In  all,  more  than  three  pages  of  a  thirteen- 
page  speech  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
arms  control,  the  subject  which  Mr.  Cousins 
said  the  Secretary  Ignored. 

We  hope  Secretary  Seamans  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  his  recent  experience  In  the 
world  of  axe-handle  Journalism.  He  should 
keep  on  saying  what  he  said  In  Denver  and 
not  worry  about  the  Norman  Cousins'  of 
the  world.  They  have  forgotten  the  sage  ad- 
vice of  a  great  liberal  reporter,  Hej-wood 
Broun,  who  used  to  say: 

"Truth  knows  no  deadlines." 


ANSELM  FORUM  OF  GARY,  IND. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  ci\1c  organizations  in 
northwest  Indiana  is  Gary's  Anselm 
Fonim,  which  originated  in  1932  during 
our  Nation's  great  depression.  Nine  Gary 
men  of  various  nationalities  huddled 
around  coffee  cups  and  released  their 
intermost  depression  fear — fear  of  the 
future  of  mankind. 

The  basis  for  this  organization's  great 
success  and  expansion  has  been  the 
Anselm  World  Tape  Forum  which  has 
been  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Reuben  Olson.  Mr.  Olson  stated: 

Many  people  In  the  world  have  a  distorted 
Idea  of  Gary.  We  try,  in  our  tapes,  to  show 
them  that  there  is  good  in  our  town. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  article 
from  the  Glen  Park  Herald,  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  written  by  Mary  Jo  Mucha,  nar- 
rates some  of  the  organization's  his- 
tory, purposes,  and  civil  and  charitable 
accomplishments : 

Anselm  Forum  of  Gart,  Ind. 
(By  Mary  Jo  Mucha) 

These  Anselm  members  are  now  125  strong 
under  Dr.  Nicholas  Bucur.  president  of  the 
Forum.  They  represent  45  different  ethnic 
groupe  and  all  the  religions  of  the  world. 
There  is  even  an  agnostic  among  them. 

The  1932  days  are  In  the  past.  And  now. 
the  Forum  has  begun  to  broaden  Itself.  In 
1959,  a  New  Yorker  named  Harry  Plissner 
was  reading  of  all  the  racial  tensions  in  the 
U.S.  and  came  to  the  realization  that  our 
world  image  was  being  terribly  degraded. 
He  knew  that  people  in  other  countries  were 
thirsting  for  knowledge.  So  he  decided  to  be 
an  unofflclal  good  will  ambassador. 
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Plissner  found  that  Americans  throw  away 
over  30  million  magazines  a  month.  This 
started  his  thinking.  He  sent  20  letters  to 
newspapers  all  over  the  world  and  told  the 
people  that  there  were  many  American 
friends  who  were  willing  to  send  them  maga- 
zines free.  The  response  was  overwhelming. 
In  Gary,  Olson  heard  about  Pllssner's 
program.  By  contacting  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, he  located  some  205  correspond- 
ents in  Northwest  Indiana  for  overseas  letter 
writers  who  wanted  the  magazines.  This  was 
enough  to  prove  Olson's  point:  "People  are 
Just  aching  to  reach  across  the  pond  and 
shake  hands!"  Today,  Anselm  Forum  is  only 
partially    active    In   this    program. 

The  newest  breakthrough  Ih  the  world  ol 
understanding  Is  going  on  in  the  medium 
of  sound.  It  all  started  with  an  organization 
called  World  Tape  Pals.  This  organization 
promoted  the  exchange  of  sound  tapes  be- 
tween people  of  all  nations.  On  its  own, 
Anselm  took  part  in  recording  tapes  with 
the  representative  from  Ghana,  an  attache 
from  the  Israeli  Embassy  and  a  religious 
leader  from  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
The  tapes  were  sent  to  each  of  the  respective 
countries. 

Under  the  direction  of  Olson,  the  Anselm 
World  Tape  Forum  has  been  organized.  Mem- 
bers work  on  the  premise  that  there  is  good 
in  everyone  and  this  theme  Is  carried  through 
all  the  tapes.  But,  even  though  the  tapes 
carry  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  they  are 
not  limited  to  friendly  gestures.  The  men 
disagree  and  are  very  willing  to  accept  the 
right  M  disagree. 

There  Is  no  topic  that  the  tape  enthu- 
siasts would  not  dare  to  touch  upon.  They 
discuss  every  thing— Vietnam,  world  pop- 
ulation, birth  control,  race  relations,  lone- 
liness, industrv,  art.  music.  Judicial  reform, 
police  work,  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  These 
are  Just  a  few  topics. 

Every  conceivable  stature  in  life  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Tape  Forum.  Some  of  the 
participants  include  a  Ughthouse  keeper  from 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  a  blind  Judge  who 
is  also  cripple,  an  Italian  stylist  from  Brook- 
lyn who  designed  the  original  Playboy  Bunny 
outfits,  a  shopkeeper  in  Wales,  a  casino  clerk 
who  loves  poetry  and  the  finer  things  in  life. 
How  are  interested  people  contacted?  Ol- 
son belongs  to  several  "tape  clubs"  which 
publish  names  and  addresses  of  "tapespond- 
ents"  monthly. 

A  teacher  in  New  Zealand  became  Inter- 
ested In  tapes  and  started  a  club  after  school. 
They  sent  a  tape  of  their  first  science  lesson 
on  the  Atom  Molecule.  Melton  School  stu- 
dents In  Gary  answered  the  tape  with  a  les- 
son of  their  own.  The  New  Zealand  teacher 
liked  the  tape  so  much  that  she  played  it  in 
front  of  the  PTA  as  part  of  meeting  program. 
Round-robins  are  a  popular  feature  of  the 
program.  Each  participant  puts  his  opinions 
on  '2  of  a  side  of  a  tape  and  sends  it  to  the 
next  person  who  does  the  same.  The  tapes  in 
this  case  are  not  erased. 

Mrs.  Ray  Sanderson,  of  Lansing,  Illinois, 
was  for  several  years  International  Judge  for 
the  Sweet  Adelines.  Inc.  which  Is  the  wom- 
an's equivalent  of  the  men's  barber  shop 
quarters.  When  Mrs.  Sanders  accepted  the 
position  as  assistant  director  she  became  so 
Involved  in  handling  tapes  for  the  blind  and 
the  handicapped,  that  she  had  to  resign  her 
post  as  Judge.  Ross  Sheldon  of  Alabama  now 
assists  Mrs.  Sanders. 

The  library  of  Mrs.  Sanders  contains  tapes 
which  are  not  erased.  Of  particular  Interest 
to  the  blind  are  the  tapes  of  a  Capetown, 
South  Africa  man  named  Harold  Ewlns.  They 
have  sounds  of  Jungle  animals,  capture  of 
an  elephant  and  sea  gulls  fluttering  above  the 
water.  Others  are  the  tapes  of  a  blind  singer, 
organist,  and  composer  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia.  Someday  Nellie  Sweeney  will  pub- 
lish her  own  hymn  book. 

She  received  a  letter  from  Frank  Senn.  Jr..  a 
blind  organist  at  the  Holiday  Inn  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  After  hearing  Mrs.  Sanders  sing 
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on  tape  Senn  wanted  to  play  the  organ  on 
the  tape,  send  it  to  Mrs.  Sanders,  and  have 
her  add  the  singing. 

The  assistant  director  is  a  talented  lady  well 
suited  for  the  Job.  She  has  sung  with  the 
Merchandise  Mart  Chorus,  Trinity  Evangelical 
Covenant  Church  Choir,  and  the  Aristocrats 
of  Song.  Mrs.  Sanders  is  also  quite  creative 
and  has  numerous  handicraft  projects. 

As  an  Indirect  result  of  the  world  tape 
project.  Olson  has  a  fabulous  collection  of 
postage  stamps.  In  reciprocation,  he  buys 
commemorative  US  stamps  whenever  he  can. 
He  uses  these  in  his  correspondence  so  that 
every  piece  of  mail  from  Gary  arrives  in  some 
foreign  land  with  a  new  and  different  stamp. 

Olson  says  that  "it  gets  in  your  blood  and 
you  keep  going."  He  started  out  with  1  tape 
recorder  and  he  now  has  four  recorders  and 
an  assortment  of  amplifiers,  microphones,  re- 
ceivers .and  electronic  equipment. 

Summing  up  the  work  of  his  organization, 
Olson  says  its  all  a  part  of  "shakng  hands 
across  world  boundaries  In  a  neighborly  sort 
of  wav." 

The  Anselm  World  Tape  Forum  will  be  an 
Integral  part  of  Festival  69.  Olson  will  tape 
free  for  anyone  In  Gary  who  has  sons  or 
daughters  in  the  military.  Last  year  he  taped 
for  99  people  all  over  the  world. 


POEM  WRITTEN  BY  A  SERVICE- 
MAN IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
inspiring  poem  has  been  written  by  a 
serviceman  in  Vietman.  It  is  entitled  "A 
GI.s  Protest.'  It  reflects  the  American 
spirit  of  our  boys  in  Vietnam.  It  reveals 
their  disgust  with  the  protesters  back 
home  who  burn  their  draft  cards,  dodge 
the  draft,  use  drugs  and  demonstrate 
against  the  war  and  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  poem  was  circulated  among  our 
boys  in  Vietnam  as  an  expression  of  their 
protest  to  the  irresponsible  demonstra- 
tors back  home  who  are  not  loyal  to  their 
effort. 

Mr.    President,    I    wish    to    quote    a 

part  of  the  poem : 

You  burn  your  draft  cards 

and  march  at  dawn, 
And  you  leave  your  signs  on  the  White  House 

lawn 
And  all  you  want  is  to  ban  the  bomb 
There  is  no  war,  you  say. 

In  Vietnam! 
And  you  refuse  to  lift  a  gun. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  Pfc.  Timothy  E.  Heaton,  of  Clinton. 
S.C.  wanted  his  friends  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  know  this  poem  reflected  liis  view 
of  the  protesters.  He  sent  it  home,  and  it 
was  published  in  the  Clinton  Chronicle 
newspaper  on  July  2.  The  Reverend  J  W. 
Spillers,  of  Clinton,  informed  me  about 
Timothy  Heaton. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Spillers'  son.  Ma- 
jor Jack  C.  Spillers.  who  was  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  and  is  now  assigned 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  volunteered  to 
return  to  Vietnam.  It  is  the  Heatons  and 
the  Spillers  and  the  millions  of  others 
like  them  who  deserve  our  Nation's 
eternal  support,  loyalty,  and  grateful- 
ness. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  G  I.s  Protest 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  poem  was 
sent  by  a  Clinton  serviceman  now  in  Vietnam 
who  commented.  "It  states  how  a  great  deal 
of  us  feel  at>out  some  people  back  home.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  want  It  to  sound  like  we  are  big 
heroes  or  anything  but  only  that  we  are 
ashamed  of  some  of  our  own  people.") 

Take  a  man  then  le.ave  him  alone. 

Then  put  him  12.000  miles  away  from  home. 

Then  you  empty  his  heart  of  blood 

And  make  him  live  in  sweat  and  mud 

This  is  the  life  I  have  to  live 

And  why  my  soul  to  the  Lord  I  leave 

You  "peace  boys  '  rant  from  your  easy  chairs 

But  you  don't  know  what  it's  like  over  here. 

You  have  a  ball  without  near  trying 

While  over  here  our  boys  are  djnng. 

You    burn    your   draft   cards   and   march   at 

dawn. 
And  you  leave  your  signs  on  the  White  House 

lawn. 
And  aliyou  want  is  to  Ban  the  Bomb 
There  is  no  war,  you  say,  in  Vietnam! 
You  use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun 
And  then  refuse  to  lift  a  gun. 
There's  nothing  else  for  you  to  do 
And  I'm  supposed  to  die  for  you? 
I'll  remember  you  until  the  day  I  die 
Cause  you  made  me  hear  my  buddy  cry 
I  saw  his  arm  a  bloody  shread. 
I  heard  them  say,  "This  one's  dead!" 
It's  quite  a  price  he  had  to  pay 
For  you  to  live  another  day! 
He  had  the  guts  to  fight  and  die 
He  paid  the  price.  What  did  he  buy?" 
He  bought  your  life  by  losing  his! 
But  who  gives  a  damn  what  a  soldier  gives! 

God   have  mercy  on  you  and  help  us  to 
continue.  In  our  faith. 

We  Men  op  Vietnam. 


MORE  GUN  CONTROL  NONSENSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  proposals  to  come  out  of 
a  Presidential  commission  in  many  a 
time  is  that  recommendation  recently 
made  by  the  task  force  of  the  President's 
Violence  Commission  to  totally  disarm 
every  American  citizeia  in  the  United 
States. 

Should  this  soft-headed  recommenda- 
tion ever  go  into  effect,  it  will  be  like 
sounding  a  clarion  call  to  eveiy  criminal 
in  the  United  States  informing  him  that 
the  American  public  is  totally  disarmed 
and  completely  at  his  mercy. 

Yesterday's  Evening  Star  contained  an 
editorial  entitled  "More  Gun  Control 
Nonsense,"  which  expresses  the  senti- 
ments of  many  American  citizens  more 
adequately  than  I,  and  I  include  it  in  my 
remarks  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

More  Gun  Control   Nonsense 

As  an  introductory  note  to  this  editorial 
comment,  an  item  in  the  crime  news  is 
worthy  of  attention.  On  Monday  there  were 
22  armed  robberies  in  Washington.  This 
brought  the  July  total  as  of  that  dat«  to 
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450,  compared  to  332  armed  robberies  in  all 
of  July  of  1968. 

In  the  face  of  this  a  task  force  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Violence  Commission  (appointed  by 
President  Johnson)  comes  forward  with  a 
wacky  recommendation.  Its  proposal  is,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  that 
all  Americans  should  be  required  to  sur- 
render any  hand  guns  they  own  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Here  is  the  task  force's  reasoning:  This  Is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  United  States 
can  break  "the  vicious  circle  of  Americans 
arming  to  protect  themselves  from  other 
armed  Americans."  Now  what  does  this  really 
come  down  to?  Even  the  task  force,  we  sup- 
pose, would  concede  that  criminals  are  not 
going  to  surrender  their  hand  guns.  So  what 
they  are  saying  Is  that  no  homeowner,  to  cite 
one  example,  should  be  permitted  to  keep 
a  hand'  gun  in  his  own  house  to  protect 
himself,  his  wife,,  and  his  children  against 
the  night  when  some  armed  criminal  might 
break  into  his  home.  Their  argument  is  that 
home  owners  "may"  seriously  overrate  fire- 
arms as  a  method  of  self-defense  against 
crime.  The  "loaded  gun  in  the  home  creates 
more  danger  than  security." 

This  strikes  us  as  blithering  nonsense.  How 
many  members  of  this  task  force  have  been 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a 
scream  for  help  by  some  member  of  his  fam- 
ily? Probably  not  one.  But  thousands  of 
Americans  are  exposed  to  this  dreadful  ex- 
perience every  year.  And  in  such  a  situation 
what  is  an  unarmed  householder  supposed 
to  do  against  an  armed  intruder?  Hide  under 
his  bed,  and  never  mind  what  happens  to  his 
family? 

The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-in-the-head 
report  is  that  the  requirement  to  surrender 
your  hand  gun.  of  which  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 24  million  in  the  country,  would  re- 
duce crime.  This  is  absurd,  for  the  criminals 
are  not  going  to  surrender  their  guns.  A  bet- 
ter and  much  more  realistic  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  will  be  found  in  legislation  now 
being  considered  in  Congress. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
tough,  really  tough,  mandatory  penalties  for 
criminals  who  use  guns  in  the  commission 
of  a  felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery  or  burglary. 
For  a  first  offense  the  penalty  generally  fa- 
vored would  be  a  mandatory  Jail  sentence  in 
a  federal  jurisdiction,  which  includes  Wash- 
ington, of  from  one  to  10  years.  A  Judge 
would  be  forbidden  to  suspend  this  sentence 
or  to  make  it  rim  concurrently  with  the 
sentence  for  the  primary  offense.  In  case  of 
a  second  offense,  much  stlffer  jail  sentences 
are  proposed,  and  they  should  be  written  in- 
to law. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  last  year, 
but  was  watered  down  in  the  Senate  before 
becoming  law.  The  argument  then  was  that 
mandatory  sentences  deprive  Judges  of  dis- 
cretion in  imposing  penalties.  And  so  they 
would.  But  in  one  week  at  the  time  the  wa- 
tered-down bill  was  passed  17  criminals  in 
this  city  were  found  giUlty  of  crimes  in 
which  guns  were  used.  In  six  of  these  cases, 
more  than  one-third,  the  Judge  Imposed  sus- 
pended sentences,  which  means  that  no  jail 
terms  were  served  for  using  a  gun. 

So  we  say  let's  make  the  sentences  manda- 
tory. And  let's  not  deprive  the  law-abiding 
citizen  of  hand  guns  in  his  own  home  while 
the  criminal  element  will  remain  armed  to 
the  teeth. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  INTERCITY 
TRAINS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr.   ROBISON.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   my 
continuing  search  for  comments  on  and 


solutions  to  the  problem  of  the  decline 
in  rail  passenger  service  I  came  across 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Stieet  Journal  of  July  29,  1969,  which 
points  up  the  need  for  Federal  action  in 
this  area.  I  hereby  insert  it  in  the  Record 
as  further  evidence  of  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  something  must  be  done  soon: 
The  TiiUTH  ABOtrr  Intercity  Trains 

As  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
says  in  a  new  report,  it's  high  time  to  de- 
cide what — if  anything — to  do  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  intercity  rail  pasesnger  serv- 
ice. If  some  decision  isn't  made  soon,  there 
will  be  little  service  left  to  discuss. 

In  June  1968  there  were  590  regular  pas- 
senger trains.  Now  there  are  fewer  than  500. 
and  railroads  are  seeking  to  discontinue 
about  50  of  tliose.  In  the  past  10  years  total 
noncommuter  passenger  revenue  has  fallen 
by  nearly  50'.  .  reflecting  the  disappearance 
of  both  trains  and  passengers. 

Under  present  law,  the  ICC  notes,  there  is 
nothing  the  Government  can  do  to  stop  the 
eliminatln  of  service,  although  the  agency's 
leisvirely  procedures  do  slow  it  somewhat. 
Carriers  cannot  be  required  to  continue  the 
operation  of  trains  which  constitute  "un- 
reasonable financial   burdens." 

While  there  may  be  reason  to  debate  what 
is  and  what  isn't  reasonable,  there's  no 
question  that  passenger  service  is  a  heavy 
financial  burden  for  the  railroads.  The  ICC 
study  of  eight  major  rail  lines,  handling  40^'r. 
of  the  noncommuter  passenger  miles,  showed 
that  in  1968  they  sustained  $118  million  In 
"avoidable  expenses"  in  the  process. 

That,  of  course,  brings  up  the  problem 
of  defining  passenger  deficits.  An  avoidable 
expense  Is  one  that  a  railroad  would  not 
have  incurred  if  it  had  not  been  operating 
passenger  trains.  The  usual  accounting  for- 
mula assigns  passenger  service  a  share  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  tracks  and  other 
facilities  that  are  also  used  by  freight 
trains — and  must  he  kept  up  even  II  no  pas- 
senger trains  run.  / 

Under  the  conventional  formula,  the  eighth 
railroads  reported  a  $214.3  million  passenger  y 
deficit  in  1968,  nearly  double  the  avoidable- 
expense  figure.  For  all  railroads,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  estimates  that 
the  1968  deficit,  on  the  conventional  basis, 
was  around  $485  million,  which  also  far  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  $170  million  deficit  for 
all  roads  on  items  solely  related  to  passenger 
service. 

Arguments  over  accounting  have  in  the 
past  tended  to  obscure  whether  the  railroads 
"really  "  were  losing  on  passengers.  It  should 
be  clear  now  that  even  the  smaller  $170  mil- 
lion figure  for  all  roads  is  too  high  to  be 
borne  for  long  by  an  Industry  which,  last 
year,  had  net  income  of  less  tlian  $600  mil- 
lion and  a  net  return  of  less  than  2.5%  on  its 
invested  capital. 

If  the  railroads  can't  carry  the  burden 
alone,  the  ICC  figures  the  next  question  is 
whether  the  Government  should  carry  any  of 
it  and,  if  so,  how  much.  Any  reasonable  an- 
swer depends  on  a  careful  assessment  of  Just 
what  the  public's  need  is  for  intercity  serv- 
ice. 

People  who  enjoy — or  used  to  enjoy — rid- 
ing the  railroads  often  argue  that  patronage 
would  be  much  greater  if  there  were  more, 
and  higher  quality,  service.  It's  certainly  true 
that  passenger  trains  are  not  only  fewer  but 
often  dirtier  and  less  dependable. 

It  is.  however,  more  than  a  little  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  railroads  to  pour  huge 
amounts  of  fresh  capital  into  passenger  serv- 
ice in  the  hope  that  eventually  it  would  make 
money.  In  some  places  it  might  work.  In 
many  areas,  though,  the  hope  would  at  best 
be  a  weak  one;  where  airlines  service  is  pien- 
tiful  and  reliable  t>etween  distant  cities,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  think  that  enough  people 
would  ride  the  trains  to  make  them  pay. 

If  the  Federal  Government  gets  deeply  into 
passenger-train    subsidies,    then,    it    should 
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make  sure  that  any  service  It  subsidizes  will 
provide  a  fairly  popular  alternative  to  air  and 
auto  travel.  One  example  that  may  meet  that 
description:  The  fast,  Federally  aided  trains 
between  New  York  and  Boston  and  between 
New  York  and  Washington. 

Even  In  less  populous  areas  there  may  be 
some  argument  for  maintaining  skeletal  rail 
passenger  service— possibly  for  use  In  some 
unforeseeable  emergency.  If  so,  the  Govern- 
ment presumably  would  assume  a  large  share 
of  the  cost. 

Americans  for  years  loved  riding  passenger 
trains,  and  some  of  us  still  do.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  nation  cannot  expect  the  private 
railroad  industry  to  continue  forever  financ- 
ing this  romance. 


A    BILL    TO    STOP    PORNOGRAPHY 
SENT   THROUGH   THE   MAIL 
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mailing  any  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ment to  any  person  or  class  of  persons. 

I  concur  with  President  Nixon  in  his 
conviction  that  no  governmental  ap- 
proach provides  the  final  solution  to  this 
problem. 

In  his  words: 

The  ultimate  answer  lies  not  with  the 
Government  but  with  the  people.  What  Is 
required  is  a  citizens'  crusade  against  the 
obscene.  When  indecent  books  no  longer 
find  a  market,  when  pornographic  films  can 
no  longer  draw  an  audience,  when  obscene 
plays  open  to  empty  houses,  then  the  tide 
will  turn.  Government  can  maintain  the 
dikes  against  obscenity,  but  only  people  can 
turn  back  this  tide. 

This  bill  represents  the  sort  of  meas- 
ure needed  no-*-  to  stop  the  abuse  of  the 
postal  service  for  this  depraved  purpose 
and  reinforce  a  man's  right  to  privacy 
in  his  own  home. 
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GLUE-SNIFFING  CAN   BE 
ELIMINATED 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  aimed 
at  stopping  the  purveyors  of  pornogra- 
phy and  sex-oriented  advertising  from 
using  the  mails  as  a  means  of  transmit- 
ting their  vile  materials  into  private 
homes  and  businesses. 

The  volume  of  mail  that  has  poured 
into  my  office  in  recent  weeks  decrying 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  this  purpose  has 
been  staggering.  It  is  readily  apparent 
that  American  homes  are  now  being  in- 
undated with  more  of  this  salacious  mat- 
ter than  at  any  other  time  in  history. 
This  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  time  to 
stem  this  mushrooming  tide  of  smut  and 
obscenity  that  is  violating  the  privacy 
of  homes  and  corrupting  the  minds  of 
our  youth. 

My  bill  requires  mailers  of  obscene 
materials  to  first  purchase  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  a  list  of  all  families 
who  have  submitted  their  names  to  the 
Postmaster  General  indicating  they  do 
not  want  to  receive  such  mail.  The  list 
would  be  made  available  only  upon  re- 
quest and  payment  of  a  service  charge,  a 
fee  covering  all  costs  of  compiling  and 
maintaining  the  list. 

The  bill  offers  a  refinement  of  present 
law  in  that  it  permits  families  to  request 
that  no  obscene  materials  be  sent  them 
before,  not  after,  they  receive  it. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  fam- 
ily simply  informing  the  local  post  office 
that  its  mailbox  is  off-limits  for  smut 
mailings.  Any  mailer  who  violated  this 
request  and  sent  obscene  materials  to  a 
family  on  the  list  would  be  subject  to 
fine  or  imprisonment.  The  bfll  also  con- 
tains penalties  for  sales,  rental  or  lend- 
ing of  this  list. 

Further,  the  bill  gives  the  Postmas- 
ter General  the  power  to  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  commence  civil  action 
against  those  who  •violate  any  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

During  preparation  of  the  civil  suit, 
the  Attorney  General  may  enter  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  containing  such 
terms  as  the  court  deems  just,  including 
provisions  enjoining  the  defendant  from 


RETIREMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  -WILLIAM 
F.  CASSIDY,  CHIEF  OF  U.S.  ARMY 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  date  of  the  retirement 
of  Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy.  the  Chief 
of  U.S.  Army  Engineers,  a  distinguished 
soldier-engineer  who  has  been  a  national 
leader  in  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  this  great  country. 

General  Cassidy's  retirement  will  mark 
the  end  of  a  distinguished  military  career 
that  commenced  in  1931  when  he  was 
commmissioned  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  after  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  -VVest  Point.  General 
Cassidy's  major  military  responsibility 
has  been  as  the  supervisor  of  all  military 
engineering  functions  in  the  Army.  He 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  counseling, 
advising,  and  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tio  and  combat  support  mission  of  the 
Army  Engineer  troops  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  well  as  in  the  expanding  world-wide 
militar>'  construction  program. 

In  his  militarj'  service  in  the  Army, 
General  Cassidy  has  held  many  positions 
but  I  believe  his  gieatest  accomplish- 
ments have  been  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  field  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment, where  he  is  truly  one  of  the  great 
experts.  He  has  sened  as  Division  Engi- 
neer, South  Pacific  Division — as  Director 
of  Civil  Works,  and  Deputy  Cliief  of  En- 
gineers as  well  as  in  the  position  of  Chief 
of  Engineers.  In  all  of  these  positions  he 
has  served  his  Nation  well  in  bringing 
flood  control  to  areas  previously  ravaged 
by  floods,  opportunities  for  industrial  de- 
velopment along  navigable  waterways, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  to 
water-short  areas,  water-oriented  recrea- 
tional opportunities  at  resenoirs,  and 
beaches  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunitly  to  congratulate  Bill  Cassidy 
for  a  job  well  done,  and  to  wish  him 
continued  health,  happiness,  and  success 
in  the  years  to  come. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently,  the  Tester  Corp..  of  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  announced  an  important  dis- 
covery. By  the  addition  of  a  certain 
chemical  to  its  glue  products,  the  prob- 
lem of  "glue-sniffing"  can  be  eliminated. 
We  extend  our  sincere  congratulations 
to  the  Testor  Corp.,  on  this  important 
discovery.  In  particular,  we  commend  the 
manufacturer  of  its  generous  offer  to 
make  its  findings  available  to  other  con- 
cerns producing  inhalable  products  such 
as  nail  polish  remover,  paint  thinner, 
cleaning  liuid,  and  propellants  in  aerosol 
spray  cans. 

A  statement  detailing  the  background 
of  the  Testor  Corp.  discovery  follows : 
Statement 
NEW  YoiiK.— The  largest  manufacturer  of 
plastic  model  cements  has  found  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  glue-sniffing  in  a  basic 
chemical  that  could  also  be  used  to  end  the 
sniffing  of  solvents  from  scores  of  household 
products  used  by  millions  of  consumers. 

The  Testor  Corporation,  a  division  of  the 
Chicago-based  Jupiter  Corporation,  has  been 
adding  oil  of  mustard  to  its  plastic  model 
cements  since  May,  1968.  after  six  years  of 
development  and  testing. 

Oil  of  mustard— known  scientifically  as 
allvl  isothiocvanate— acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  misuse  of  plastic  model  cements  by  pro- 
viding the  same  jolt  in  the  nasal  area  as  that 
occurring  after  eating  very  hot  mustard  or 
horseradish.  „    ,,,,, 

At  a  press  conference.  Charles  D.  Miller, 
president  of  Testor.  said  that  his  company  is 
offering  its  research  and  development  re- 
sults concerning  the  additive  to  any  manu- 
facturer whose  products  contain  inhalable 
solvents. 

The  products  Include  nail-polish  remover, 
paint  thinner,  cleaning  fluid,  gasoline,  and 
even  the  propellants  in  pressurized  hair 
spravs.  cocktail  glass  chillers,  and  the  spra.ys 
that"  keep  foods  from  sticking  to  pots  and 
pans.  ^  , 
The  oil  of  mustard,  also  called  essence  of 
horseradish,  is  a  lacrlmator.  an  Irritant  which 
produces  excess  tearing.  Its  effects  are  rever- 
sible  they  cease  as  soon  as  exposure  to  the 

chemical  ends. 

James  L.  Badlnghaus,  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  the  Hamilton  County  Juvenile 
Court.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  an  authority  on 
juvenile  deUnquency  and  drug  abuse,  said 
that  several  voungsters.  arrested  for  glue- 
snlfling.  told  the  Court  that  they  could  no 
longer  sniff  Testor  plastic  model  cement*. 

"The  youngsters  told  the  Court.  We  can't 
use  Tester's  anymore— they've  put  something 
In  it  and  It  smells  too  bad  to  sniff'. "  Badlng- 
haus said. 

Hobbyists,  who  use  plartic  model  cements 
for  their  appropriate  purposes,  have  not 
noticed  the  existence  of  the  additive  in  the 
cement. 

Miller  said  that  "solvent  inhalation  is  the 
problem  of  all  manufacturers  whose  products 
contain  such  ingredients.  We  are  offering  to 
these  manufacturers  whatever  assistance  we 
can  give  to  help  them  add  a  deterrent  to 
solvent-inhalation  into  their  products  too." 
Forrest  Elson.  Testor  vice  president  for 
research  and  production  and  a  chemist 
pointed  out  that  allyl  isothiocvanate  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion as  a  food  additive,  and  is  used  to  add 
spice  to  many   food   products.   In   different 
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forms,  It  Is  also  used  as  a  food  preservative 
and  In  drug  production 

Attempts  to  develop  either  a  deterrent  to 
solvent  inhalation  or  products  without  such 
solvents  have  been  made  for  decades.  Inves- 
tigations focused  on  developing  an  additive 
after  it  was  learned  that  the  solvents  them- 
selves are  almost  always  basic  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  products  In  which  they  are 
found.  In  plastic  model  cements,  for  example, 
solvents  give  the  cements  their  excellent  ad- 
hesive power  and  the  ability  to  dry  immedi- 
ately after  application 

The  New  York-based  Hobby  Industry  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  in  1962.  commissioned  an 
Independent  laboratory  to  investigate  pos- 
sible plastic  model  cement  additives.  In  late 
1962.  the  laboratory  issued  its  report  which 
contained  a  list  of  almost  100  possible  addi- 
tives. 

In  the  two  years  until  late  1964,  the  Testor 
Corporation  combed  through  the  list  of  po- 
tential additives,  testing  their  safety,  effec- 
tiveness and  practicality,  and  finally  selected 
the  oil  of  mustard 

From  1964  to  1968,  the  company  tested  the 
additive  In  its  plastic  model  cement  produc- 
tion processes  to  be  sure  that  the  additive 
did    not   affect   the  adhesive  qualities  of  Its 
"cements. 

The'Testor  Corporation  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  plastic  model  cements,  turning  out 
more  than  25  million  tubes  of  the  product 
annually,  about  two-thirds  of  the  industry 
total. 

Its  model  cement*  are  used  by  hobbyists  to 
build  the  millions  of  plastic  models  sold  each 
year. 

In  addition  to  its  plastic  model  cements. 
The  Testor  Corporation,  a  40-year-old  hobby 
products  producer,  manufactures  other  spe- 
cial-formula cements  for  various  materials, 
decorative  and  hobby  enamels  paint-by-letter 
kits,  styrofoam  gliders,  model  airplane  and 
automobile  engines,  and  other  model  build- 
ing and  decorating  supplies.  The  company 
has  plants  in  Illinois,  California,  and  Canada. 


APOLXO   U 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEX.\S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1969 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
America  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 
are  proud  of  the  success  of  the  Apollo  11 
trip  to  the  moon.  This  achievement  is 
one  in  which  all  of  mankind  has  shared 
\1a  worldwide  television,  made  possible 
by  our  space  age  technology.  The  open- 
ness with  which  the  United  States  has 
shared  its  exploration  in  space  has  made 
this  international  interest  possible.  Un- 
like the  other  space  power,  our  program 
has  been  open  for  all  to  share  in  its  suc- 
cesses and  in  anj-  possible  failure. 

Many  in  the  Congress,  Government, 
industiT,  and  education  are  due  credit 
for  a  team  effort  unsurpassed  in  our 
history.  Dajlas  Coiuity  industries  have 
played  a  significant  part  on  this  team. 
The  courage  of  Neil  Armstrong,  Buzz 
Aldrin,  and  Mike  Collins  and  their  dedi- 
cation made  the  final  triumph  on  the 
lunar  surface  possible.  However,  if  I  had 
to  choose  one  man  to  thank  for  the  fact 
that  the  first  flag  planted  on  the  moon 
was  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  I  would  pick 
our  former  President,  Lyndon  Johnson. 

During  the  early  Russian  exploration 
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and  success  in  space  during  the  1950's, 
then  Senate  Majority  Leader  Johnson 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee and  led  the  way  in  convincing  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  go  at  least 
the  first  mile  on  this  vital  program. 

Later,  as  head  of  the  Space  Council, 
then  Vice  President  Johnson  worked 
hard  to  assure  that  the  American  space 
effort  moved  smartly  ahead.  Finally  as 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  continued  his 
support  and  enthusiasm  for  maintaining 
the  momentum  of  the  program  whose 
success  we  have  now  witnessed. 

With  this  background,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  flttmg  than  that  former 
President  and  Mi-s.  Johnson  were  hon- 
ored guests  at  the  laimch  of  Apollo  11 
on  its  epic  voyage. 

At  this  time  of  exhilaration  over  man's 
most  spectacular  feat  to  date,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  three  space  heroes 
who  made  the  final  steps  out  onto  the 
moon  should  be  honored.  However,  many, 
many  others  contributed  to  this  success 
and  first  among  these  is  our  fellow 
Texan.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 


July  31,  1969 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SOUTHERN 
MARYLAND 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 


OP    MARVLA^fD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  my  colleague.  Representative 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  of  Maryland's  First 
District,  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Maryland  Electric  Cooper- 
ative. Inc.  He  spoke  about  the  future  and 
growth  of  this  area,  which  is  presently 
rural,  and  urged  the  residents  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  this  ex- 
pansion. I  think  his  remarks  are  of  inter- 
est, especially  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  whose  districts  face  similar  devel- 
opments. 

I  include  the  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point; 

Remarks  bt  Congressman  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton, Annual  Meeting  of  Southern  Mary- 
land Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  July  14. 
1969,   Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 
Today  I've  spent  a  few  hours  at  Patuxent 
River  Naval  Air  Station,  at  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Laboratory  at  Solomons,  at  the  site  of 
the    new    electric    power    plant    being    con- 
structed at  Scientist's  Cliffs,  and  in  the  major 
communities    of    St.    Mary's    and    Calvert 
Counties. 

Every  time  I  come  to  Southern  Maryland. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  opf>ortunity  that 
exists  here.  I  am  Impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  but  most  of  all  I  am  impressed 
by  the  people.  I  regard  it  as  a  high  privilege 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  in- 
cluded in  the  First  District — Calvert,  St. 
Mary's  and  part  of  Anne  Arundel  Counties.  I 
wish  I  represented  Charles  County. 

I  see  great  change  coming  bo  Southern 
Maryland  and  I'm  sure  you  do.  It  is  some- 
thing you  and  I  together  must  think  about; 
It  Is  something  we  have  to  do  something 
about.  We  have  to  maintain  certain  balances 
and  just  for  a  moment  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  those  balances. 

Practically  everything  you  and  I  do  today, 
when  we  go  to  the  store — when  we  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  turn  on  the  light* — when 
we    heat    otir    homes — when    we    drive    our 


cars — no  matter  what,  we  use  energy.  Ba- 
sically, there  are  only  three  great  sources 
of  energy  available  to  this  civilization  at  this 
point  in  time.  They  are  oil  and  oil  derived 
from  shales,  coal  and  uranium.  Those  are  the 
three  sources  of  energy  we  use  as  tools.  The 
other  great  source  of  energy,  of  course.  Is  the 
solar  energy  from  the  sun. 

We  must  remember,  that  in  our  time  on 
the  crust  of  this  earth.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  keep  in  balance  the  great  sources 
of  energy.  This  Is  Important.  We  must  re- 
member that  In  this  we  have  known  oil  re- 
serves of  only  about  8  years.  Therefore,  It 
will  become  necessary  to  use  more  coal  and 
more  uranium,  which  can  be  converted  into 
nuclear  energy. 

If  we  fall  to  keep  the  consumption  of 
these  resources  in  balance,  we  will  reach  a 
point  of  crisis  when  drastic  changes  will 
take  place.  Imagine  how  It  would  be  if  you 
could  burn  the  light  in  your  living  room  only 
from  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  3  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  if  that's  the  schedule  you 
were  assigned.  Or  if  you  could  run  your  re- 
frigerator only  2  or  3  hours  a  week;  or  if  you 
could  buy  only  enough  fuel  oil  to  heat  your 
house  for  25  days  through  the  winter  period? 
This  could  happen  if  we  run  out  of  oil  if 
we  don't  balance  the  use  of  that  source  of 
energy  with  other  resources  available  to  us. 

New  technologies  are  going  to  come  along. 
There  is  a  great  power  plant  right  here  in 
Calvert  County.  One  that  Is  subject  to  con- 
troversy—mostly speculation  on  what  might 
happen.  But  our  technology  has  reached  a 
point  where  we  can  control  what  will  hap- 
pen, if  we  are  patient  and  if  we  are  careful. 

Because  of  my  deep  interest  in  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Bay  and  Its  surrounding  shore 
land,  I  would  never  approve  an  installation 
which  would  warp,  destroy  or  in  any  way 
injure  the  integrity  of  a  great  resource  "which 
means  so  much  to  us — namely,  the  Chesa- 
peake. So  I  am  going  to  be  as  demanding  as 
I  can  on  the  technology  put  forward,  so  we 
can  insure  this  installation  will  not  heat  up 
the  Bay  and  thereby  deteriorate  the  ecology 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  Insure  that  no  ra- 
dioactivity in  any  toxic  amount  will  be  put 
into  the  environment.  If  it  Is  done  correctly 
and  it  Is  done  with  care  and  patience,  this 
can  be  the  cleanest  and  most  efficient  kind 
of  energy  conversion  process  we  have.  Let 
us  demand  of  the  officials  who  are  in  charge 
of  that  project  the  very  best,  but  realize  too 
that  we  as  a  people  must  begin  to  use  a 
balanced    mix    of   our    energy    sources. 

There  is  one  other  balance  I  want  to  talk 
about,  because  It  is  a  very  Important  balance 
to  you  and  to  me  and  to  every  Southern 
Marjlander.  The  three  counties  of  South- 
ern Maryland — Charles,  Calvert  and  St. 
Marys,  are  going  to  be  under  more  strin- 
gent population  pressures  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century  than  any  other  area 
in  the  State  and  on  the  entire  eastern  sea- 
board complex.  The  storekeeper  down  the 
street  thinks  in  terms  of  new  customers 
when  he  thinks  in  terms  of  growth.  The 
fellow  who  is  selling  automobiles  thinks  In 
terms  of  more  sales  when  he  thinks  of  more 
people. 

But  there  are  greater  balances  which  you 
and  I  have  to  think  about  if  we  are  going  to 
preserve  the  beauty  and  the  spirit  and  the 
personality  of  this  great  part  c:  the  country. 
We've  got  to  think  in  terms  of  balancir:;  this 
growth  with  Jobs.  We've  got  to  think  in  terms 
of  balancing  this  growth  with  transportation 
so  we  don't  become  Just  a  suburban  traffic 
jam    to    Metropolitan    Washington. 

The  leadership  for  this  will  come  from 
many  sources.  It  will  come  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  you've  just  elected  of  this  great 
organization.  It  will  come  from  the  Planning 
Councils  of  groups  like  your  Tri-County 
organization.  It  will  come  from  the  hard 
work  of  the  County  Commissioners.  I've  spent 
a  good  portion  of  the  day  with  the  County 
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Commlr  'onrs  of  St.  Mary's  County  on  this 
very  matter. 

Let  us  preserve  the  Jewel-like  atmosphere 
of  Southern  Maryland  by  carefully  planning 
what  our  future  is  going  to  be.  and  not  let 
some  authority  from  Washington  or  some 
mysterious  happening  plan  our  destiny  and 
our  lives  for  us.  We  can  do  it  if  we  try.  We 
can  do  It  If  we  work  together.  We  are  now  at 
a  density  of  only  about  84  people  per  square 
mile.  We  now  have  a  population  in  these 
three  counties  of  only  about  85,000  people. 
But  in  1985,  it  is  predicted  that  we  will  be 
190,000.  Everywhere  you  look  on  the  road, 
where  you  now  see  one  car  there  will  be  two. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  house,  there  will  have 
to  be  two:  but  likewise,  everywhere  there  Is  a 
new  house,  f  ere  has  to  be  a  new  Job. 

Today,  the  people  in  St.  Mary's,  Calvert  and 
Charles  Counties  have  an  average  age  which 
is  4  years  younger  than  the  State  average. 
Let's  convert  the  energy  of  all  that  youth 
and  enthusiasm  into  the  building  of  a  great 
community  that  has  balance — balance  In  iu 
energy  sources,  balance  between  jobs  and 
growth,  balance  between  open  space  and 
closed  space,  balance  among  systems  of 
transportation.  Let's  build  a  place  that  Is 
exciting  to  live  In,  a  place  that  Is  profitable 
to  work  in,  a  place  that  has  a  feeling  of 
security  and  not  one  of  frustration.  Today  Is 
the  day  we  should  start  with  those  plans. 
Thantc  you  very  much. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  I 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
compelled  to  comment  on  a  state  of  af- 
fairs so  dangerous  and  out  of  control 
that  it  threatens  man's  very  existence 
on  earth.  Specifically,  I  am  referring  to 
the  international  trade  in  the  weapons 
of  war. 

Since  Hiroshima,  mankind  has  been 
urgently  preoccupied  with  devising  ways 
in  which  atomic  weapons  will  never 
again  be  used.  Yet,  while  we  have  fo- 
cussed  our  attention  on  this  most  worthy 
goal,  we  have  virtually  ignored  the  crit- 
ical need  to  control  the  vast  proliferation 
of  conventional  arms  that  has  been  a 
stark  fact  of  life  for  the  past  quarter 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  56  wars 
of  significant  size  in  this  world  since 
1945,  54  of  which  have  been  fought  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas.  The  nations 
doing  most  of  the  fighting  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  make  their  own  arms. 
Thus,  the  weapons  they  use  to  fight  these 
wars  have  all  been  imported  from  the 
major  industrial  powers. 

The  worldwide  volume  in  the  trade  in 
arms  is  currently  $5  billion  per  year. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  only  $2.5  bil- 
lion; by  the  early  1970's  it  is  estimated 
that  the  trade  will  double  to  $10  billion 
a  year.  This  vast  trade  in  arms  is  car- 
ried out  largely  unimpeded  by  any  inter- 
national laws  or  restraints. 

The  largest  ai-ms  merchant  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, currently  distributing  in  excess  of 
$2  billion  in  arms  per  year  to  some  70 
countries.  The  Soviets  are  second,  dis- 
tributing some  $1  billion  a  year,  mostly 
to  the  Middle  East.  "Vying  for  third  are 
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Britain  and  France,  each  of  which  is 
selling  some  $400  to  $500  million  in  arms 
each  year.  Also  aggressively  involved  in 
the  sale  of  arms  are  Belgium,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Red  China,  as  well  as  two  peace-loving 
"neutrals. "  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

In  addition,  there  exist  several  score 
major  private  arms  dealers  who  buy  and 
sell  arms  for  personal  gain.  Their  busi- 
ness collectively  runs  to  some  $100  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  largest  private  dealer 
in  the  world,  by  the  way,  is  a  firm  called 
the  International  Armament  Corp.  or 
Interarms  for  short,  and  it  is  located  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  less  than  8  miles  from 
this  Chamber. 

All  in  all.  some  $66  billion  worth  of 
conventional  arms  have  been  pumped 
into  the  world  markets  .since  the  end  of 
■World  "War  II.  Of  this,  the  United  States 
alone  has  been  responsible  for  $50  bil- 
lion. Thus,  one  might  say  that  the  post- 
war arms  trade  is  fifty  sixty-sixths  an 
American  responsibility.  And  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  this  atomic  age.  con- 
ventional arms  are  doing  the  killing,  and 
not  a  thing  is  being  done  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  these  weapons  of  death. 
A  $5  billion  arms  trade  becomes  sig- 
nificant when  one  reviews  the  Cuban 
revolution.  Fidel  Castro  had  less  than 
1,000  regulars  in  the  field;  for  an  aggres- 
sive arms  salesman  to  have  supplied  Cas- 
tro's entire  weaponry  needs  at  that  time 
would  have  required  gathering  together 
only  1,500  to  2.000  small  arms,  a  value 
not  exceeding  $50,000.  To  deliver  such  a 
small  order  would  have  taken  any  rea- 
sonably efficient  arms  merchant  less  than 
1  week. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  2.000 
small  arms  represent  about  one-three 
hundredths  of  one  large  dealer's  inven- 
tory—a relatively  small  quantity.  If  a 
private  arms  dealer,  with  a  mere  $50,000 
worth  of  ai-ms,  has  the  power  to  under- 
write a  revolution  as  significant  as  the 
one  Castro  led,  it  is  obvious  what  can 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment distributing  more  than  $2  billion  in 
arms  per  year,  and  the  efttire  rest  of  the 
world  distributing  another  $3  billion. 

There  are  virtually  no  regulations 
controlling  the  arms  trade  today:  The 
few  rules  which  exist  are  breaking  down, 
not  only  because  the  trade  is  growing  so 
fast  and  thus  overwhelming  the  little 
control  machinery  that  exists,  but  be- 
cause of  an  excess  of  bureaucratic  ob- 
scurantism, intellectual  rigidity,  and 
sheer  human  ignorance  and  greed. 

This  is  why  the  potential  mischief  of 
the  arms  trade  is  so  dangerous.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  reason  conventional  war- 
fare is  dangerous  in  the  atomic  age  is 
that,  if  a  general  atomic  holocaust 
breaks  out.  it  will  occur  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  conventional  war  escalating  out 
of  control.  That  is  why  the  Middle  East 
is  so  critical:  the  Soviets  have  put  their 
prestige  on  the  line  with  Egypt;  more 
and  more  we.  the  United  States,  are  be- 
ing forced  to  put  our  prestige  on  the  line 
with  Israel,  the  responsible  Arabs,  or 
both.  If  it  comes  to  the  point  where  nei- 
ther great  power  can  back  down,  then 
the  buttons  are  going  to  be  pushed. 

I  am  disturbed  that  those  nations  dis- 
tributing   arms    around    the    world    are 
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more  and  more  involving  themselves  in 
the  trade  for  economic  rather  than  mili- 
tary reasons.  Once  arms  were  given  away 
or  sold,  because  it  was  in  the  military 
interests  of  the  donor  country.  However, 
over  the  last  decade,  the  emphasis  has 
changed  from  military  to  economic.  Now 
nations  sell  arms,  because  it  is  good  for 
business,  it  brings  in  hard  currencies,  it 
keeps  people  employed,  it  off-sets  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments,  it  ce- 
ments international  relationships,  it  pro- 
motes the  international  flow  of  technol- 
ogy, and  it  keeps  nations  up  in  the  state 
of  the  art. 

In  order  to  bring  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  our  Government 
to  seek  changes  in  the  disastrous  direc- 
tion of  our  arms  aid  policies,  I  plan  to 
speak  out  from  time  to  time  on  this  topic 
whenever  I  believe  I  have  information 
which  may  be  relevant. 

Today,  for  instance.  I  am  including  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  concerned  with  the  recent  5-day 
•  Soccer  War"  between  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador  in  which  some  3,000  soldiers 
lost  their  lives  and  which  saw  both  sides 
using  arms  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
I  believe  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves: 

OAS.  Peace  Move  Is  Backed  by  United 
States;  Independent  Eftort  To  Settle 
Salvador-Honduras  War  Barred  by  Wash- 
ington 

(By  Peter  Grose) 
Washington.  July  15— The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration deplored  today  the  use  of  United 
States-supplied  arms  by  two  Central  Ameri- 
can republics  to  fight  each   other. 

White  House  and  State  Department  spokes- 
men expressed  full  support  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  between  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador,  ruling  out  any  independent 
United  States  role  to  mediate  the  dispute 

I  The  Honduran  Government  said  that  its 
planes  had  attacked  targets  in  El  Salvador  in 
retaliation  for  attacks  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air  by  Salvadoran  forces  Monday.  It  said 
that  a  Salvadoran  plane  had  been  downed  | 
The  Organization  of  American  States  sent 
a  t«am  of  diplomats  from  seven  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  to  Central  Amer- 
ica to  report  on  the  air  and  ground  combat 
and  to  try  to  induce  both  sides  to  break  off 
hostilities. 

At  an  OAS.  Council  meeting  today,  special 
representatives  from  Honduras  and  EH  Salva- 
dor exchanged  accusations  of  aggression  A 
former  Foreign  Minister  of  Honduras,  Rob- 
erty  Perdomo,  charged  that  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces  were  staging  a  "large-scale  in- 
vasion" of  Honduras.  The  President  of  El 
Salvador's  Supreme  Court.  Alfredo  Martinez 
Moreno,  accused  Honduras  of  carrying  out 
a  policy  of  genocide  against  thovisands  of  Sal- 
vadoran citizens  who  live  in  Honduras. 

An  authoritative  State  Department  official 
conceded  the  possibility  that  the  military 
equipment  being  used  by  the  two  sides  had 
been  supplied  by  the  United  States  under 
military  assistance  programs.  "Such  a  situa- 
tion is  not  without  precedent."  he  said,  "and 
we  consider  it  very   regrettable." 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said 
he  was  "embarrassed"  by  the  warfare  be- 
tween the  two  hemisphere  neighbors  "to  the 
degree  that  we  have  responsibility." 

"They  might  have  solved  it  with  fists  and 
feet  if  we  had  not  furnished  them  the  arms 
to  use  instead,"  the  Arkansas  Democrat  said. 
United  States  military  assistance  to  Hon- 
duras last  year  rjnounted  to  about  $800,000: 
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to  EI  Salvador  (SOO.OOO  As  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvlu  R.  Laird  said.  In  testifying  be- 
fore Senator  Pulbrlght's  oommlttee,  the  total 
military  aid  to  Latin  America  Is  "a  very 
small  amount." 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Republican  of 
New  York,  said  the  fact  of  the  aid,  not  the 
amount,  is  what  :s  imp)ortant.  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  suggested  that  the  Pentagon  might 
consider  complete  elimination  of  military 
grants  to  Latin  American  and  other  under- 
developed countries. 

The  O  A  S  peace-making  commission  flew 
to  Guatemala  City  this  morning  in  two  air- 
craft, one  a  commercial  flight,  the  other  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  Government,  The 
Nlcaraguan  .Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Guillermo  Sevllla  Sacasa.  heads  the  team. 
The  United  States  members  are  Richard  A, 
Poole  and  John  W,  Ford,  senior  delegates 
at  the  O  AS. 

President  Nixon's  representative  at  the 
O  AS.,  Joseph  John  Jova,  was  quickly  sworn 
la  this  morning  so  that  he  could  take  part 
Ln  today's  Council  meeting.  He  liad  been  Am- 
bassador to  Honduras  since  1965. 

The  State  Department  spokesman,  Rob- 
ert J.  McCloskey.  said  there  were  about  3.200 
United  States  citizens  in  El  Salvador  and 
2,100  m  Honduras.  The  State  Department 
has  received  no  reports  of  American  casual- 
ties in  the  combat. 

Rbt.aliation  Raids  Staged 

TEGUCIGALPA,  Honduras.  July  15  ( Reu- 
ters i — Honduras  said  today  that  her  planes 
had  shot  down  a  Salvadoran  plane  during 
an  air  raid  on  the  Toncontin  International 
Airport  here. 

A  government  spokesman  said  there  were 
no  Hondtiran  casualties  In  the  bombing  at- 
tack and  damage  to  the  airport  was  slight. 
The  airport  was  closed  to  civilian  traffic. 

There  was  no  indication  what  happened  to 
the  crew  of  the  downed  Salvadoran  plane. 

The  spokesman  said  that  Honduran  planes 
had  earlier  bombed  targets  In  El  Salvador  in 
swift  retaliation  for  the  attacks  on  Hon- 
duran territory. 

Honduran  planes  destroyed  fuel  tanks  at 
El  Salvador's  principal  airport  In  Ilipango. 
knocked  out  airport  installations  and  dam- 
aged port  facilities,  the  spokesman  said. 

A  military  spokesman  said  that  Salvadoran 
troopis  attacking  frontier  positions  were  being 
rep»elled. 

The  situation  in  San  Salvador,  meanwhile, 
was  tense,  with  schools  closed  and  a  third 
of  the  shops  and  offices  closed,  the  Salva- 
doran newspaper  La  Prensa  Grafla  reported 
by  telephone. 

La  Prensa  Qrafla  said  that  Salvadoran 
troops  were  penetrating  deeper  into  Hon- 
duran territory  In  a  march  on  Tegucigalpa, 
They  were  within  75  miles  of  the  Honduran 
capital,  according  to  an  official  Salvadoran 
announcement  quoted  by  the  newspaper. 

The  official  announcement  .said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  march  was  to  protect  the 
lives  of  more  than  200.000  Salvadorans  still 
living  m  Honduras,  The  San  Salvador  Gov- 
ernment feared  reprisals  against  the  resi- 
dents. 

Radio  reports  from  the  mountainous  bor- 
der between  the  two  countries  said  that 
fighting  was  continuing  along  the  length 
of  the  860-mile  frontier.  La  Prensa  Grafla 
said.  The  border  area  is  dotted  with  small 
farming  villages  growing  rice,  beans  and 
corn.  ^ 

HoNDtjRAs  Identifies  Targets 
Tegucigalpa,  July  15  lAP). — The  Hon- 
duran Government  identified  the  targets  at- 
tacked by  Its  World  War  II  Corsairs  in  El 
Salvador  today  as  military  bases  and  fuel 
depots  at  La  Union,  Acajutla  and  the  Ilo- 
pango  international  airport.  It  said  the  air- 
port had  been  put  out  of  action,  structures 
damaged  and  oil  supplies  destroyed. 
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There  were  unofficial  reports  that  the  Hon- 
duran port  of  San  Lorenzo  had  been  dam- 
aged by  machine-gun  fire,  and  that  there 
had  been  casualties  in  Salvadoran  air  at- 
tacks on  Ocotepeque,  a  town  of  about  5,000, 
and  Santa  de  CopAn,  with  9.500  residents. 

A  Red  Cross  ofDclal  in  Managua.  Nicaragua, 
said  that  500  refugees  of  various  nationali- 
ties had  fled  into  Nicaragua  from  neighbor- 
ing Honduras, 

A  good  deal  of  the  ill  feeling  between  the 
two  countries  arises  from  the  resentment  of 
Hondurans  toward  the  nearly  300,000  Sal- 
vadorans living  In  their  country.  Most  of  the 
Salvadoran  Inunlgrants  are  peasants  who 
have  gone  to  Honduras  in  search  of  land — 
something  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  their 
small  and  overpopulated  country,  Honduras, 
with  2.5  million  people,  has  an  area  of  43.227 
square  miles;  El  Salvador  has  3.1  million  peo- 
ple living  In  8.260  square  miles. 

These  feelings  came  to  a  head  last  month 
during  a  three-game  soccer  match  to  deter- 
mine which  team  would  play  in  the  World 
Cup  matches.  A  wave  of  violence  flared 
against  Salvadorans  in  Honduras  after 
charges  of  mistreatment  of  Honduran  fans 
after  a  game  in  San  Salvador. 
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DEATHS  FROM  KIDNEY   DISEASE 
APPALLS  HORTON 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
man  will  die  from  a  disease  for  which  a 
cure  has  been  found  10  years  ago.  It  is 
appalling  to  me  that  people  continue  to 
die  from  kidney  disease,  while  techniques 
to  save  these  victims'  lives  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

Kidney  transplants  and  the  kidney 
machines  are  two  techniques  that  could 
save  the  lives  of  10,000  patients.  And  yet, 
less  than  5  percent  of  these  patients  re- 
ceive these  life-saving  treatments,  solely 
because  of  lack  of  f  imds. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  have  read 
of  a  tragic  example  of  this  in  the  Star 
last  week.  It  «yas  a  story  of  a  young 
woman,  a  victim  of  kidney  failure,  who 
lay  unconscious  in  the  hospital.  She  was 
denied  the  use  of  the  machine  that  might 
save  her  life  because  she  could  not  guar- 
antee payment.  The  machine  could  cost 
up  to  $15,000  a  year. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  caruiot  stand  by  and 
see  this  happen.  We  can  no  longer  let 
this  ironic  tragedy  exist.  We  can  no 
longer  force  a  physician  to  choose  who 
will  live  and  who  will  die  on  the  basis  of 
money. 

Today,  I  am  introllucing  the  National 
Kidney  Disease  Act,  It  is  designed  to 
provide  needed  training  facilities,  treat- 
ment centers,  specialized  professional 
personnel,  and  even  the  costs  of  neces- 
sary equipment  and  suppUes  for  patients 
to  treat  themselves  in  their  own  homes. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  combined  efforts 
of  Federal,  State,  local  governments, 
medicine,  universities,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  individuals. 

This  comprehensive  approach  to  plan- 
ning and  implementing  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  treatment  of  kidney  disesise 
will  secure  the  latest  advances  in  diag- 
nosis and  research. 


Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  kidney  trans- 
plants and  kidney  machines,  basic  re- 
search into  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
mass  testing  procedures  for  the  early  de- 
tection is  urgently  needed. 

This  dreaded  disease  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  widespread  afflictions.  Over 
7  million  Americans  suffer  from  kidney- 
related  disease  and  100.000  deaths  a  year 
result  from  it. 

Seventy-nine  Members  have  cospon- 
sored  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
support  to  this  urgently  needed  legis- 
lation, and  I  believe  it  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  take  action. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
COMBAT  SHORELINE  EROSION 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  designed  to 
combat  the  growing  problem  of  shoreline 
erosion. 

Under  present  law  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers may  spend  up  to  $50,000  in  one 
locality  in  any  one  fiscal  year  for  the 
consti-uction  of  emergency  bank  protec- 
tion works  to  prevent  flood  damage  to 
highways,  bridge  apprtjaches  and  other 
public  works  endangered  by  bank 
erosion. 

However,  the  corps  can  provide  assist- 
ance for  damaged  privately  owned  prop- 
erty only  when  the  President  declares 
that  a  disaster  exists.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Prer>aredness  does  not  have 
available  funds  or  programs  for  shore- 
line erosion  relief.  The  Small  Business 
Administration,  which  can  purportedly 
lend  money  at  3  percent  interest  rates, 
cannot  lend  to  a  private  property  owner 
unless  25  homes  have  been  destroyed — 
the  criteria  for  the  SBA  declaring  an 
area  a  disaster  area. 

Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  private  property  owrwrs  are  often 
helpless  until  their  lands  and  homes,  and 
those  of  24  of  their  neighbors,  have  been 
destroyed.  This  absence  of  preventative 
measures  in  the  laws  leaves  property 
owners  across  the  coimtry  in  a  bind.  If 
they  try  to  buttress  up  their  own  land, 
their  efforts  may  result  in  more  damage 
to  the  surrounding  improtected  property 
and.  at  best,  provide  only  temporary  re- 
lief. Similarly,  when  the  Corps  shores  up 
publicly  owned  property,  its  efforts  often 
endanger  the  surrounding  privately 
owned  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  nothing, 
they  may  have  a  front  row  seat  to  watch 
their  homes  gradually  slip  into  the 
water. 

In  Maumee,  Ohio,  for  example,  the 
erosion  of  the  shoreline  is  so  acute  that 
homeowners  are  living  on  borrowed  time 
as  their  houses  inch  ever  closer  to  the 
Maumee  River.  One  property  owner 
graphically  described  the  problems  of 
the  area  to  me  in  a  recent  letter: 

Our  homes  and  land  have  been  slipping 
gradually  toward  the  river,  due  to  layers  of 
silt  and  consequent  veins  of  water  lying  up 
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to  30  feet  under  the  town  of  Maumee.  Ohio. 
For  example  the  Lucas  County  Library  itself 
is  in  danger  of  collapsing  In  the  not-too- 
distant  future, 
. 
the  natural  flow  of  these  veins  of 
water  is  toward  the  (Maumee)  river  and  our 
homes  are  In  Its  wake,  so  actually  the  drain 
off  of  the  town  is  responsible  for  the  slip- 
page and  erosion  on  our  land. 

Personally,  we  built  a  $5000  terrace  on 
our  home  toward  the  river  and  half  of  it  has 
sunk  24  inches  and  Is  still  moving.  The 
terrain  all  along  this  area  appears  as  a  huge 
crust  of  the  earth  that  has  broken  away. 
Many  of  our  poor  neighbors  are  having  more 
danmge  than  we  are  experiencing;  near  Judge 
Alexander's  home  it  has  dropped  5  to  6  feet. 

This  same  scenario  is  repeated  time 
and  time  again  across  the  country  and 
the  amount  of  damage  runs  into  the  mil- 
lions each  year.  It  is  clear  that  only  a 
combination  of  private  and  public  action 
can  curb  the  problem.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, acting  through  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  must  coordinate  the  place- 
ment of  abutments,  retaining  walls,  jet- 
ties and  such  other  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  erosion  from 
destroying  productive  lands,  both  public 
and  private,  from  contaminating  our 
waterways  with  large  amounts  of  silt 
and  sediment. 

The   private   landowner   whose   prop- 
erty is  benefited,  for  his  part,  must  be 
required  to  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  cost. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  seeks  to  ef- 
fectuate a   national   program   to  abate 
shoreline    erosion    by    allowing  private 
property  owners  to  qualify  for  assistance 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  accord- 
ance with  already  established  procedures 
for  civil  projects  to  abate  shore  erosion 
on  public  lands.  The  bill  would  permit 
the  Federal  matching  grant  formula  of 
50-50  reimbursement  to  be  met  by  re- 
sponsible local  interests.  In  this  manner, 
private  citizens,  through  the  process  of 
special  municipal  assessments,  would  be 
able  to  match  Federal  aid  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem whose  effects  are  of  national  impor- 
tance, ,  ,    , 
In  addition  to  the  assistance  provided 
by  this  bill,  long-range  erosion  control 
must  include  adequate  zoning  measures 
to  assure  wise  development  policies  in 
erosion  susceptible  areas.  Only  with  such 
a  two-pronged  effort  can  we  achieve  last- 
ing control— control  which  at  the  same 
time  retains  land  and  topsoil  and  elimi- 
nates the  siltation  pollution  that  results 
from  erosion, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  situation  can 
only  worsen  unless  we  authorize  preven- 
tive measures  immediately.  I  hope  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
act  promptly  on  this  measure. 
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Arm  is  the  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  C.  Henry  of  Lincoln.  She  will 
be  a  senior  next  year  at  Lincoln  East 
High  where  she  participates  in  a  number 
of  various  clubs  and  other  activities. 
Upon  graduation.  Miss  Henry  plans  to 
enroll  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
majoring  in  science. 

At  Nebraska  Girls  State.  Arai  was 
elected  state  auditor  and  on  the  final 
day  selected  to  attend  Girls  Nation  by 
her  fellow  sirls  staters.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington at  Girls  Nation,  Ann  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  was  hoping  to  meet 
with  her  actual  counterpart. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  American  Legion  Auxihary  for  pro- 
viding our  youth  with  the  citizenship 
training,  practical  experience  in  the 
processes  of  government  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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neers  of  course,  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  both  phases  of  the  Army  Jiigineers' 
job  and  has  once  again  demonstrated 
splendid  quahties  of  leadership  and 
achievement, 

Mr,  Speaker,  General  Cassidy  has  be- 
come a  close,  personal  friend  of  mine 
during  the  past  10  years,  and  is  highly 
regarded  by  all  Oklahomans.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  him  and  for  his 
splendid  career,  and  wish  him  well  in  his 
well-earned  retirement 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  ENGINEERS- 
GEN.  WILLIAM  CASSIDY 


ANN    HENRY   DELEGATE   TO   GIRLS 
NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 
Ml-.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  meeting 
Aim  Henry,  one  of  two  Nebraska  repre- 
sentatives to  the  1969  Giils  Nation. 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

(jF    IJKI.AHGMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
a  fine  soldier  and  great  American  is  being 
honored  with  a  review  at  Fort  Belvoir 
upon  his  retirement  from  active  military 
service. 

That  man  is  Lt,  Gen.  William  F.  Cas- 
sidy, who  has  ably  served  for  the  past 
4  years  as  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  U,S. 
Army. 

To  me.  General  Cassidy  is  a  fine  e.xam- 
ple  of  the  soldier-builders  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Tiained  and  capable 
in  the  skills  of  war,  these  men  have  liter- 
ally changed  the  face  of  America  when 
they  have  turned  their  skills  and  exper- 
tise to  civil  works.  They  have  tamed  riv- 
ers, opened  vast  areas  of  our  heartlands 
to  river  navigation,  stabilized  our 
beaches,  and  improved  our  Nation's 
water  supply.  No  job  is  too  bis  for  them 
to  tackle  and  .successfully  complete. 

General  Cassidys  career  exemplifies 
this  dual  role  of  the  Army  Engineers. 
During  World  War  II.  General  Cassidy 
commanded  troops  charged  with  build- 
ing airfields.  His  war  record  was  out- 
standing. 

Following  the  war.  he  was  assigned  to 
flood-control  works  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  When  the  Korean  war  broke 
out,  he  was  sent  to  Japan  and  put  in 
charge  of  engineer  supply  for  the  war 
effort.  Once  again,  he  performed  his 
duties  with  great  ability. 

His  next  assignment  was  South  Pacific 
division  engineer  where  liis  work  once 
again  was  directed  toward  flood  control 
and  navigation-related  projects  in  CaU- 
fornia.  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Ha- 
waii—including disaster  relief  activities 
during  severe  flooding  in  1955  and  1956. 
He  returned  to  the  Far  East  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army, 
then  came  home  to  become  chief  of  the 
corps'  civil  works  division  with  overall 
charge  of  water-resources  development 
in  the  United  States,  As  Chief  of  Engi- 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASTRONAUTS 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine.  Miss 
Lena  G,  Doll,  of  Arlington,  Va„  was  so 
impressed  with  the  flight  of  our  moon 
astronauts,  and  especially  with  the  ardu- 
ous contribution  toward  their  flight  made 
by  Dr,  Wernher  von  Braun  and  his  col- 
leagues, that  she  has  composed  a  tribute 
to  them  which  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

All  mankind  Is  beholden  to  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  for  his  extended  contribution  to  the 
technology  of  space  exploration.  In  Germany 
m  1945  when  the  Russians  took  Berlin,  Dr 
von  Braun,  then  technical  director  of  Ger- 
many's rocket  progrt.m,  his  brother  and  team 
of  120  engineers  loaded  what  rocket  equip- 
ment they  could  truck  and  made  way  to 
the  near  American  unit  where  they  sur- 
rendered. 

In  America.  Dr  von  Braun  was  first  sent  lo 
White  Sands,  then  tcFort  Bliss,  and  later 
to  the  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Alabama.  There 
he  and  his  team  developed  the  Redstone,  the 
Jupiter  and  the  Pershing  missile  systems. 

After  the  Russians  launched  Sputnik  I  in 
the  autumn  of  1957.  Dr.  von  Braun  was  au- 
thorized to  make  a  satellite.  Explorer  I  n-as 
sent  into  orbit  at  Cape  Kennedy  the  last  of 
Januarv  ol  the  next  year.  Since  then  progrces 
in  space  exploration  has  been  continuous  and 
rapid.  The  18-pound  Explorer  was  the  begin- 
ning in  America,  and  Saturn  5  with  its  7'.; 
million  pound  thrust  is  not  the  end.  Ameri- 
cans dare  not  ignore  the  urgent  dedication 
ot  Dr  von  Braun  and  his  colleagues  in  their 
abilities  to  promote  man's  farther  reach  •  >- 
wards  learning  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
The  Time  is  now.  God  bless  them  in  their 
undertakings. 

L.  G.  Doll 


APOLLO     AND     THE     EAGLE SaLUTE     TO 

Dr.  Wernher  von   Braun 
Man  escaped  from  his  taindrage 

On   Saturn   5   to   the   Moon 
Where  he  landed  with  his  module 

And  walked  about  thereupon. 

He  scooped  up  some  of  the  surface 
Of  rocks,  and  dust,  and  such. 

He  also  made  two  borings 
To  bring  back  to  the  Earth, 

The  whole  feat  accompUshed 

Indescribably  neat 
Safe  landing  on  earth  again 

Made  cycle  complete. 

■Once  in  a  lifetime" 

Said  tearful,  von  Braun 
Historic  accomplishment 

My  forty-year  dream. 

Only  ore  comparison 

In  historic  span 
That  of  aquatic  life 

CrawUng  out  on  the  land. 
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From  the  sea  to  the  land — 
Prom  Earth  to  the  Mooii — 

Space  calls  to  man's  yearning 
To  reach  Mars  very  soon. 

Yes.    Mars,    and    then    VenuB, 
Other  planets  in  time. 

The  blueprinu  all  readied 
Rocket  engines  designed. 

What  an  inspired  vision. 

Man's  farther-reach  plan! 
Our  salute  to  the  team  work 

Of  Wemher  von  Braun. 


SMALL  WATERSHED  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
flood  control  is  a  serioiis  problem  in 
many  areas  of  our  countrjv  The  small 
"R-atershed  program  has  proven  to  be  an 
effective  and  economic  measure  in  har- 
nessing nature's  water  excesses.  Water- 
shed development  results  in  many  ad- 
vantages in  addition  to  flood  control. 
Conservation,  recreation,  wildlife,  irriga- 
tion, and  cultivation  benefits  often  ac- 
company a  well-managed  watershed 
project. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  watershed  programs  in  Ohio  was 
recently  published  in  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine of  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  I  insert 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
How   To   Stop   a   Flood — Small   Watershed 

Programs    To    Benefit    Many    Areas    of 

Ohio 

(By  Bob  Waldron) 

Water  has  a  stubborn  tendency  to  run 
downhill.  When  it  runs  too  fast  and  in  too 
large  a  quantity  it  can  cause  enormous  dam- 
age. Fortunately  there  are  w  s  to  slow  it 
down. 

The  land  from  which  water  drains  to  a 
given  point  is  called  a  watershed.  Everyone 
lives  in  a  watershed  of  some  sort.  It  may  be 
very  small,  draining  into  a  low  spot  in  the 
backyard  to  form  a  mud  puddle,  or  it  may 
be  very  large  like  the  Mississippi  River  basin 
which  covers  1.243.000  square  miles  and  is 
made  up  of  thousands  of  smaller  watersheds 
including  the  Ohio  River  and  all  its  tribu- 
taries. 

But  a  watershed  Is  more  than  Just  a  piece 
of  land.  It  is  :i  community  shaped  by  natural 
rather  than  political  boundaries,  ilie  peo- 
ple who  live  within  a  particuler  watershed 
community  have  common  interests  in  the 
proper  management  of  the  land  and  its  water 
resources.  Some  of  them  take  an  active  in- 
terest, others  do  not. 

The  problem  started  many  years  ago.  Much 
of  Ohio  originally  w.is  forested,  and  rains 
sifted  down  through  the  trees  into  the  thirsty 
leaf  mold.  There  was  not  much  runoff,  the 
flDods  were  inconsequential. 

Early  settlers  cleared  the  good  bottom  land 
first,  then  moved  up  tlie  slopes  with  their 
axes.  No  longer  held  back,  the  rain  water 
poured  down  the  hillsides  and  puslied  across 
the  cultivated  fields,  taking  good  topsoil  with 
it.  The  faster  it  ran  the  more  soil  it  carried 
•s'.vay  and  the  more  flood  damage  It  caused 
cl.iwnstream. 

Years  passed  and  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  farm  crops  and  urban  properties  were 
1  'St  before  any  concerted  effort  was  made 
ij  control  the  water  run-off.  Big  dams  have 
ueen  erected  to  hold  back  flood  waters  on  a 
large  scale  and  to  furnish  water  to  burgeon- 
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Ing  cities,  but  until  recent  years  too  little 
has  been  done  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
watersheds  to  control  the  rainfall  run-oCT 
before  it  had  a  chance  to  get  roiling  in  large 
quantities. 

The  tide  is  ttirnlng,  however.  Today  many 
local  areas  which  have  problems  of  too  much 
water,  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong 
place,  are  doing  something  about  it  with  the 
aid  of  a  federal  program  designed  especially 
lor  flood  control  on  small  watersheds. 

Public  Law  566.  known  as  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  pro- 
vides technical  and  financial  help  to  local 
groups  that  wish  to  establish  watershed  con- 
trol projects.  Although  flood  control  in 
limited  areas  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
legislation,  many  projects  add  to  their  im- 
p>ortance  by  also  providing  public  recrea- 
tion facilities  such  as  flshlng  and  boating, 
and  potential  water  supplies  for  villages  and 
small  cities.  The  federal  program  is  ad- 
ministered through  the-  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  United  States  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture. 

Small  watershed  projects  depend  on  two 
main  factors.  ( 1 )  conservation  practices  on 
the  land  and  (2)  structures  for  water  im- 
poundment, drainage  or  irrigation. 

The  conservation  practices  are  applied  by 
the  landowners  themselves  to  absorb  as  much 
of  the  rainfall  as  possible,  control  run-off  of 
the  rest,  reduce  erosion  and  improve  crops. 
Methods  generally  include  such  things  as 
grass  waterways,  contour  planting,  terraces, 
reforestation,  farm  ponds  and  other  control 
measures. 

Structures  are  mainly  earth  fill  dams  fitted 
with  mechanical  spillways.  Together,  all  these 
practices  are  aimed  at  one  major  objective — 
to  trap  the  raindrops  in  the  hills  or  at  least 
slow  them  down. 

So  far,  only  five  small  watershed  projects 
have  been  completed  in  Ohio,  but  many 
others  are  either  under  construction,  ap- 
proved for  construction,  in  various  stages  of 
planning,  or  have  gone  through  at  least  the 
preliminary  application  step. 

The  completed  jobs  are  on  the  Upper  Hock- 
ing in  Fairfield  County;  Rocky  Fork-Clear 
Creek  in  Highland  County;  Marsh  Run  in 
Cra»-ford,  Richland  and  Huron  counties; 
Upper  Wabash  in  Mercer  and  Darke  coun- 
ties, and  the  East  Pork  of  Buck  Creek  in 
Champaign  County. 

The  Upper  Hocking  plan  was  the  first  In 
Ohio,  and  served  as  one  of  several  pilot 
projects  across  the  nation  to  try  out  the  new 
legislation.  Desperate  need  for  just  this  kind 
of  water  control  had  been  experienced  in  the 
Lancaster  area.  Eight  inches  of  rain  one 
July  night  in  1948  inflicted  $650,000  damage 
in  the  community.  Water  and  silt  washed  off 
the  bare  cornfields  north  and  west  of  the 
city,  overflowed  ditches,  wrecked  bridges, 
caved  in  foundations  and  covered  the  flood 
plain  up  to  four  feet  deep. 

Residents  of  the  area,  determined  to  stop 
such  devastation,  asked  the  federal  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  develop  a  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention  plan.  The 
Hunter's  Run  Conservancy  District  was 
formed,  and  under  its  direction  the  protec- 
tion plan  Was  enlarged  to  Include  two  water- 
sheds totaling  31.418  acres.  Eight  flood  dams 
and  21  smaller  water  control  structures  were 
built.  The  entire  project  was  completed  in 
1961  ^t  a  total  cost  of  nearly  $2  million. 

Cost  of  the  structures  was  paid  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  under  the  small  water- 
shed program.  Cost  of  land  rights  and  ease- 
ments, approximately  S160,000,  was  raised  by 
the  county,  city  of  Lancaster,  and  property 
owners  who  stood  to  benefit  directly.  In  addi- 
tion, the  wildlife  division  of  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  purchased 
land  around  two  of  the  dams  and  opened  It 
to  the  public  for  fishing  and  hunting. 

In  the  eight  years  since  the  project  was 
completed  Lancaster  has  escaped  major  flood 
damage  from  at  least  three  storms  that  could 
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have  caused  serious  trouble  if  the  built-in 
deterrents  had  not  been  there.  It  Is  estimated 
that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  al- 
ready has  been  recouped  through  savings 
from  flood  damage  that  otherwise  would  have 
occurred.  Property  valuation  in  the  area  has 
Increased  tremendously. 

Rocky  Fork-Clear  Creek  watershed  also  was 
a  pilot  project,  but  not  nearly  so  extensive. 
It  involved  only  land  treatment  and  stabili- 
zation features. 

Marsh  Run  is  a  20,000-acre  watershed  fur- 
nishing Irrigation  water  for  vegetable  crops 
in  the  muck  area  of  north  central  Ohio  as 
well  as  serving  as  a  protection  against  floods. 
It  includes  15  miles  of  channel  improvement 
and  a  75-acre  irrigation  water  supply  reser- 
voir. 

Upper  Wabash  project  covers  80,540  acres 
on  the  west  side  of  the  state.  It  features 
three  flood  prevention  dams  and  38  miles  of 
stream  channel  work. 

Smallest  watershed  project  In  Ohio  so  far 
Is  on  the  East  Fork  of  Buck  Creek  in  south- 
eastern Champaign  County.  It  Includes  only 
6,570  acres,  but  to  the  farmers  involved  it  is 
Just  as  important  as  any  of  the  larger  pro- 
grams. After  repeated  crop  losses  because  of 
floods  the  farmers  got  together  and  asked 
the  Champaign  County  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation office  for  help.  USDA  soil  conserva- 
tion technicians  assisted  in  developing  a  plan 
for  the  valley.  A  local  conservancy  district 
was  formed  to  handle  details  such  as  acquisi- 
tion of  land  rights  and  the  administration 
of  contracts. 

The  project  includes  five  earthen  dams  and 
a  few  miles  of  channel  improvement,  plus 
conservation  practices  on  individual  farms. 
Loial  costs  were  moderate  because  farmers 
donated  most  of  the  land  easements.  Edgar 
Hodge,  whose  467-acre  farm  is  in  the  upper 
corner  of  the  watershed,  typifies  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  which  makes  such  a  project  pos- 
sible. He  had  been  practicing  soil  conserva- 
tion before  the  present  plan  was  proposed, 
but  he  Increased  his  efforts  and  accepted 
chairmanship  of  the  local  conservancy  dis- 
trict board.  Others  Joined  enthusiastically  in 
the  program  and  as  a  result  flooding  of  valu- 
able crop  land  in  the  valley  was  reduced 
markedly. 

Among  other  watershed  projects  now  in 
progress.  Rush  Creek  in  Fairfield,  HocS^'ug 
and  Perry  counties  is  one  of  the  largest.  It 
involves  151,460  acres,  18  fiood  prevention 
dams,  five  multiple  purpose  dams.  22  miles 
of  channel  improvement  and  levee  protection 
for  the  town  of  Bremen. 

Margaret  Creek  project  in  Athens  County 
will  cover  a  38.600-acre  watershed  with  six 
dams  and  nearly  10  miles  of  channel  Im- 
provement. 

The  West  Fork  of  Duck  Creek  Is  designed 
to  control  run-off  from  68,380  acres  In  Noble, 
Guernsey  and  Washington  counties. 

Local  initiative  and  enthusiasm  are  major 
factors  in  getting  approval  for  these  small 
watershed  projects,  says  Jesse  L.  Hicks,  an 
assistant  to  state  conservationist  Raymond  S. 
Brown  in  Columbus.  "It  is  encouraging  to 
see  land  owners  in  the  upper  reaches  of  a 
watershed  cooperate  unselfishly  in  a  program 
which  is  designed  mainly  to  keep  flood  waters 
off  another  man's  property  down  in  the 
valley." 

Small  watershed  projects  are  limited  to 
250.000  .-".cres.  The  average  is  about  85,000. 
"There  is  no  competition  between  jjroRrair.s 
for  construction  of  big  dams  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  small  upstream 
systems  built  under  Public  Law  566."  says 
James  S.  Bennett,  another  assistant  state 
conservationist.  "In  fact,  the  two  programs 
supplement  each  other.  We  work  very  closely 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  with  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources  In  the 
development  of  Joint  projects." 

Local  project  organizers  have  a  choice  of 
eitlier  forming  tlieir  own  conservancy  district 
as  a  legal   vehicle,   or  of  making  their   bid 
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through  the  county  commissioners  if  the 
board  is  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 
One  of  the  few  examples  of  county  commlB- 
sioner  participation  in  Ohio  Is  a  Joint  Fay- 
ette-Madison County  project  now  In  the 
planning  stage. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  provides 
technical  help  in  setting  -up  the  project  and 
agrees  to  finance  a  generous  share  of  the 
cost  if  the  local  community  does  its  part. 
The  federal  government  insists  that  a  project 
must  show  at  least  a  dollar's  worth  of  value, 
through  property  protection  and  other  bene- 
fits, for  every  dollar  spent.  State  approval  Is 
required  on  all  projects. 


THE  WARSAW  UPRISING 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    rrew    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  heroic  Warsaw  uprising  and 
Soviet  treachery  goes  back  25  years— 
to  July  1944. 

The  invasion  of  the  European  con- 
tinent by  the  Western  Powers  was  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  In  the  East,  the  Soviet 
Army  already  occupied  large  portions  of 
Polish  territory  which  was  won  from  the 
retreating  Germans. 

To  induce  the  Polish  people  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Germans,  Moscow- 
radio,  through  its  "Kosciuszko"  station 
began  to  broadcast  appeals  to  the  Poles: 

Warsaw  .  .  .  the  hour  of  action  has  struck. 
Your  houses,  parks,  bridges,  railroad  sta- 
tions, factories,  buildings,  stores,  have  to  be 
transformed  into  centers  of  resistance.  The 
Germans  will  attempt  to  make  a  stand  in 
Warsaw — to  destroy  the  whole  city.  In 
Bialystok  they  were  btisy  for  six  weeks  de- 
stroying everything  and  murdering  thou- 
sands of  people.  Let  us  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  them  from  committing  the 
same  crimes  in  your  city.  People  of  Warsaw, 
to  arms  .  .  . 


These  calls  were  repeated  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  finally,  on  July  29.  when  the 
Russian  offensive  ground  to  a  halt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  River,  in  the 
Warsaw  suburbs  of  Praga.  Moscow  radio 
sent  out  a  "more  urgent  appeal  to  War- 
saw," urging  the  Poles  to  "fight  against 
the  Germans."  for  "the  hour  of  action 
has  arrived.  Warsaw  never  surrendered, 
never  ceased  to  struggle.  And  now  everj-- 
thing  will  be  lost  in  the  Hitlerite  deluge 
unless  you  save  it  through  action.  Poles, 
the  time  for  freedom  approaches.  Poles, 
take  to  arms.  There  is  no  second  to  be 
lost." 

The  Polish  underground  authorities 
adhered  to  the  instructions  given  by  the 
Polish  Government  in  London,  where 
the  Western  Powers  insisted  that  the 
Poles  must  actively  cooperate  with  Rus- 
sia. Accordingly,  the  Polish  Government- 
in-exile  issued  such  orders. 

Then,  on  July  31,  1944,  a  delegate  of 
the  Polish  Government  in  London,  and 
the  Vice  Premier  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground branch  of  this  government,  Jan- 
kowski.  after  having  heard  the  opinions 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Home 
Ai-my,  General  Bor-Koraorowski  and  his 
chief  of  staff.  General  Monter,  issued 
orders  to  the  Home  Aimy  to  start  a  revolt 
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against  the  Germans  the  next  day,  Au- 
gust 1,  1944,  at  5  p.m. 

Three  days  later,  on  August  4,  all 
activities  on  the  German-Russian  front 
ceased,  although  the  Soviet  forces  al- 
ready consoUdated  their  positions  in 
Praga.  Even  the  heavj-  guns  were 
silenced. 

Instead  of  the  promised  and  antici- 
pated roar  of  the  Soviet  artillery,  which 
was  to  herald  a  new  phase  of  a  Russian 
offensive,  all  was  quiet  on  the  Eastern 
front  of  Warsaw. 

There  was  only  one  explanation:  War- 
saw had  been  betrayed  by  the  Russians. 
On  August  17.  Premier  Churchill  and 
President  Roosevelt  appealed  directly  to 
Stalin  to  help  Warsaw.  Stalin  did  not 
even  reply  to  these  pleas. 

An  Anglo-American  staff  drew  up  a 
plan  in  London  for  the  bombing  of  Ger- 
man positions  in  Warsaw  by  means  of 
shuttle  operations.  British  and  American 
aircraft  were  to  bomb  German  strong- 
holds in  Warsaw,  then  fly  for  refueling 
at  nearby  Luck,  already  occupied  and 
secured  by  the  Soviet  Army. 

Stalin  not  only  rejected  tliis  plea,  but 
at  the  same  time  accused  the  Poles,  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  Warsaw,  of  "betrayal 
and  collaboration"  with  the  Germans. 

The  Poles  fought  on  against  all  odds, 
against  all  hope.  They  forced  the  Ger- 
mans to  send  three  armored  divisions, 
badlv  needed  on  the  Western  front,  to 
Warsaw.  Tliese,  with  incessant  bombing 
by  German  planes,  finally  crushed  the 
uprising. 

After  63  days  of  fighting,  Warsaw  ca- 
pitulated. 

Over  250.000  Polish  men,  women,  and 
children  died  in  this  struggle,  in  which 
even  juvenile  Scout  troops  rose  to  the 
heights  of  heroism  and  sacrifice. 

The  Germans,  with  a  Teutonic  fury 
destroyed,  burned,  pillaged  the  remnants 
of  the  city. 
Warsaw  did  not  die,  however. 
The  indominable  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people  rebuilt  the  city  from  desolation 
and  ruin. 

Warsaw,  rising  like  Phoenix  from  the 
ashes,  remembers  Nazi  brutaUty  and 
Soviet  treachery,  and  it  longs  for  the  day 
on  which  a  truly  free  and  independent 
Poland  returns  to  the  Western  family  of 
nations. 

The  uprising  became  one  of  the  most 
heroic  chapters  in  the  history  of  fighting 
Poland  and,  as  such,  its  anniversary  is 
observed  by  the  Poles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  present  to  my  colleagues  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  63  days  of  gallant  fighting  by 
the  Poles  in  defense  of  their  capital  city: 
The  63  Days 
The  Warsaw  Uprising  broke  out  on  August 
1.  1944.  and  lasted  for  63  days.  Some  50.000 
Polish  soldiers  took  part  in  it.  Against  them 
the  Germans  used  about  25.000  troops  orga- 
nized in  a  special  corps  under  the  SS  general 
Erich  von  dem  Bach.  German  units  were  re- 
cruited at  first  mainly  from  the  SS.  police 
and      auxiliary      Wehrmacht      detachments 
under    generals:    Heinz    Rheinefarth,    Hans 
Bohr    and    Hans    Kollner.    The    insurgents 
fought  armed   with  light  weapons:   pistols, 
rifles,  grenades  and  tommy  guns.  They  also 
had    some    heavy    machine-guns,    anU-tank 
guns  and  mortars. 

The  Germans  used  air-force  and  artillery, 
including  heavy  guns  and  aU  types  of  tanks. 
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During  the  first  six  weeks  of  fighting  the 
insurgents  suffered  a  great  shortage  of  weap- 
ons. The  weapons  flown  from  the  West  were 
reaching  the  insurgents  in  small  quantities, 
due  to  transportation  distance,  strong  anti- 
aircraft fire  and  small  drop-areas. 

Historians  do  divide  the  Uprising  in  War- 
saw into  two  stages:   the  offensive   (1  to  4 
August)  and  defensive  ones  (August  5  to  Oc- 
tober 2,  1944).  In  the  first  stage  the  insur- 
gents attacked  the  Germans,  forced  them  into 
a  defensive  posture  and  seized  large  sections 
of  the  citv.  mainly  in  its  center,  situated  on 
the  left  ( Western )  bank  of  the  Vistula  river. 
The  Uprising  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  city, 
called  Praga,  was  not  successful  and  was  put 
down  by  the  Germans  already  on  the  2nd  of 
August.  The  success  of  insurgents  in  the  first 
days   of   the   Uprising   resulted— to   a   large 
extent — from  the  support  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation  of  Warsaw,   which   Joined    them   en 
masse.  It  was  thanks  to  them  that  the  areas 
seized  by  the  insurgents  were  fortif.ed  with 
numerous  barricades  and  anti-tank  trenches. 
However  the  weapons  were  scarce  and  the 
supply  of  ammunition  inadequate  (the  suc- 
cesses of  insurgents  were  only  temporary.  All 
major  German  posts  in  Warsaw  which  were 
protected   bv   concrete   bunkers   and   barbed 
wire    managed    to    defend    themselves,    al- 
though some  of  them  were  encircled  by  in- 
surgents. Thus  the  part  of  the  city  in  the 
Polish  hands  did  not  present  a  whole  entity. 
It  was  rather  composed  of  4  separated  areas: 
the   Center.  Mokotbw.   Ochota   and   Zoliborz 
(the  latter  being  the  South.  South- West  and 
North    Warsaw    districts).    An    attempt    at 
linkim;  these  centers  into  one  tactical-cperi- 
tlona!  entitv  did  not  succeed,  a  fact  which 
later  facilitated  '.he  Germans  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Uprising.  The  Uprising  spread  alsc 
to  the  neighboring  areas  cf  Warsaw,  espe- 
cially   to   the    great    forest    units    (Puszcza 
Kanipinoska.  Chojnow  and  Kabaty  Forests), 
which  were  used  as  supply  and  air  drop  bases 
In    those    areas    there    were    large    partisan 
groups  of  the  Home  Army. 

The  first  German  counter-attack  began  on 
the  5th  day  of  August  and  after  2  days  of 
bitter  fighting  resulted  in  dividing  of  the 
insurgent  forces  in  the  Center  into  two  sepa- 
rate groups.  The  Nazis  became  masters  of  one 
of  the  two  main  East-West  arteries  of  War- 
saw and  surrounding  the  Old  Town  from 
all  directions,  mu  August  11  the  Germans 
liquidated  the  insurgent  forces  in  the  Wola 
and  Ochota  districts,  killing  the  civiUan  pop- 
ulation amidst  acts  of  pillage  and  violence. 
In  both  those  districts  some  50.000  civilians 
were  killed.  Reluctant  to  weaken  their  front 
lines  the  Germans  could  not  launch  large 
forces  against  the  insurgents,  especially  the 
crack  front  troops.  That  is  why  von  dem 
Bach  took  full  advantage  of  the  existence  of 
Isolated  resistance  centers  and  appUed  the 
tactics  of  successsive  concentrated  attacks 
against  those  centers  depeudiug  on  which 
center  presented  in  a  given  moment  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  Germans. 

Wishing  to  stabilize  their  posUoni  and  ag- 
gravate the  isolation  cf  the  insurgent  Head- 
quarters    in     the     Center,     the     Germans 
launched  a  mass  attack  against  t^e  insu'^e-n 
Old  Town  garrison,  composed  of  over  9.000 
soldiers.  Including  some  1200  soldiers  of  Peo- 
ple's  Armv,   Polish   People's    Army   and    the 
SecuTitv   Corps.   The   defense   of   Old   Town, 
attacked  on  all  sides,  subjected  to  aerial  and 
artUlery  bombardment   lasted   from   Augvist 
12  to  September  2.   1944.  It   remains  in  the 
history  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  chapters 
of  the  Uprising.  In  spite  of  the  crushing  su- 
periority  the  Germans  did   not  succeed   in 
breaking  the  resistance  of  the  insurgents  or 
forcing    them    Into    capitulation.    After    ex- 
hausting all   possibilities  of   defense,   when 
there  was  not  a  single  house  left  and  the  tor- 
mented   civilian    populaUon    suffered    from 
thirst  and  hung-r,  the   insurgents  left  the 
Old    Town    and    through    the    city    sewers 
withdrew  to  the  Polish  held  position  in  the 
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Center  of  the  city.  Having  entered  in  the 
Old  Town  the  Nazis  organized  a  new  mas- 
sacre of  the  civilian  population  killing  and, 
in  several  cases,  burning  alive  almost  alt 
gravely  wounded  Insurgent  soldiers  who  were 
left  there. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Old  Town  the  Ger- 
mans began  to  storm  the  center  of  the  city. 
Tlie  attack  was  stopped  however  when  the 
Red    Army    and    the    Polish    People's    Army 
started  their  offensive  against  Praga.  Fearing 
the   possibility   of  Polish   and   Soviet   troops 
forcing   the   Vistula   river    in    order    to   link 
with  the  insurgenu,  von  dem  Bach  sent  his 
main  forces  (Including  armoured  units  with- 
drawn   from    the    front)     to    fight    against 
insurgent  areas  adjacent  to  Vistula  (Powisle 
and  Upper  Czerniakbw)  with  a  view  of  push- 
ing the  insurgents  away  from  the  river  and 
establishing  the  German  front  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of   the  Vistula  river.  On  Septem- 
ber  !5 — when   the  units  of  the  First  Polish 
Army  began  to  cross  the  Vistula  to  help  the 
insurgents,  the  Germans  had  the  situation 
on  the  West  bank  of  the  river  already  well 
under  control   The  Polish  detachments  cross- 
ing  Vistula   were    therefore    landing   in   the 
area  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  was  well 
prepared  to  repulse  the  attack.  Only  in  the 
Upp^r_  Czerniakbw    sector    two    Polish    bat- 
tallohsof  the  9th  Infantry  Regiment  landed 
on  a  small  bridgehead,  still  held  by  the  in- 
surgents. Bitter  fighting  over  the  bridgehead, 
entirely   isolated   from   the   Insurgents  main 
forces  in  the  Center  lasted  till  September  23, 
and  brought  no  success  to  the  Polish  forces. 
Altogether  in  attempts  to  force  the  Vistula 
river    the    First    Polish    Army    lost,    between 
September     15-23.     3,764     soldiers      (killed, 
gravely    wounded    or    missing) .    During    the 
fighting  over  the  Czerniakbw  bridgehead  the 
Peoples    Army    Command    proposed    to    the 
Home  Army  a  joint  attack  from  the  Center 
towards    the    Vistula   river   with    a    view    of 
Joining  the  troops  fighting  in  the  bridgehead. 
However  the  Home  Army  Command  rejected 
this  proposal   owing — as  it   was  explained — 
to  lack  of  sufficient  forces. 

After  the  fall  of  Czernlakow.  general  von 
dem  Bach  concentrated  his  troops  at  Moko- 
tow.  Zoliborz  and  P\iszcza  Kampinoska.  Mo- 
kotbw    capitulated    on    September   27.    Zoli- 
borz—after   heavy    fighting— in   the   evening 
of  September  30.  A  day  earlier  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  the  Germans  crushed  near  Zyrard6w 
a  large  concentration  of  Home  Army  troops 
which    tried    to    break    away    from    Puszcza 
Kampinoska    to    the    Swietokrzvskle    Moun- 
tains in  the  Kielce  District.  In  this  situation 
the  Home  Army  General  Command  gave  up 
further    struggle    and    on    October    2,    1944, 
signed  at  Ozarow  near  Warsaw  the  final  act 
of  capitulation.  The  document  signed  by  the 
Home  Army  Command  and  the  Germans  as- 
sured relatively  favorable  conditions  for  the 
insurgents  who  were  given  by  the  Germans 
the  full  combatant  rights  (which  were  how- 
ever  not    universally   observed   by   the   Ger- 
mans   afterwards).     With     respect     to     the 
civilian  population  however  the  capitulation 
act  contained  provisions  leaving  it  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  occupant.  Warsaw  was 
to  be  completely  evacuated   and  all  its  in- 
habitants sent  to  the  transit  camp  at  Prusz- 
kbw.  from  where  they  were  to  be  directed  to 
various  localities  in   the  country  sUll  occu- 
pied  by   the  Germans.  In  practice  however, 
all    young   and    fit    persons    were   sent   from 
Pruszkow  to  various  concentration  and  labor 
camps  in  Germany. 

-The  Warsaw  Uprising  in  spite  of  Its  great 
contribution  to  the  armed  struggle  against 
the  Nazi  occupant  brought  the  losses  out  of 
all  proportions  to  its  results.  During  the  two 
months  of  fighting  in  Warsaw  over  200.000 
people  lost  their  lives,  including  some  15.000 
armed  fighters  (killed  and  missing),  other 
thousands  were  wounded.  The  remaining 
civilian  population  had  to  leave  the  city, 
leaving  everything  they  possessed,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bestial  enemy. 
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LEADER  AIDS  KIDS  FOR  A  BUCK  A 
YEAR 


July  31,  1969 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
casion of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
rrofessiond  baseball  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  to  recognize  those  indi- 
viduals whose  dedication  to  baseball  ac- 
counts for  its  perpetuation  as  America's 
most  popular  sport.  One  such  individual 
is  I.  S.  "Nig"  Rose.  His  able  management 
of  the  Cleveland  Baseball  Federation 
enables  thousands  of  Cleveland's  youths 
to  participate  in  baseball.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  con- 
cerning this  remarkable  individual  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  July  6 
1969: 

CBF  Leader  Aids   Kids  for  a   Buck   a   Year 
(By  Dan  Coughlln) 
Ever  hear  of  CBF  and  its  leader?  Read  on: 
The  morning  sun  already  is  high  and  burn- 
ing a  blinding  yellow  In  the  mid-summer  sky 
when  City  Hall  wipes  the  sleep  from  Its  eyes 
and  shakes  off  its  slumber. 

The  mammoth  front  doors,  swing  open  and 
those  who  play  the  game  of  poliOcs  stream 
into  their  coliseum. 

The  young  and  ambitious  in  their  $50  cord 
and  cotton  suits  are  the  first  to  arrive  The 
elders,  who  carry  the  secrets  of  the  city 
locked  inside  themselves,  are  next. 

Among  them  moves  one  man  who  is  se- 
cure in  his  Job.  He  is  not  elected  and  he 
is  not  exactly  appointed.  He  is  treasurer  of 
the  Cleveland  Baseball  Federation  because  he 
is  the  only  one  who  can  do  it. 
He  is  I.  S.  (Nig)  Rose. 

Rose  is  on  a  first  name  standing  with  more 
rabbis,  ministers,  priests,  monsignori.  bishops, 
educators,  businessmen,  industrialists,  mil- 
lionaires, sports  figiu-es.  celebrities  and  poli- 
ticians than  most  politicians  themselves. 

Now  76.  Rose  retired  from  his  $30,000  a 
year  job  as  vice-president  of  Rosenblum's 
two  years  ago.  He  stepped  into  the  one  dol- 
lar a  year  Job  with  CBF. 

The  CBF.  an  arm  of  the  City  Recreation 
Department,  is  located  in  Rooiii  8  actually 
in  a  cluster  of  interconnected  offices. 

Rose  sits  at  a  desk  in  the  busy  main  room 
behind  a  file  cabinet  in  which  is  stored  the 
history  of  sandlot  baseball  in  Cleveland.  If 
the  file  cabinet  doesn't  have  all  the  chapters. 
Rose  can  fill  in  the  missing  pages  from  mem- 
ory. 

He's  been  with  the  CBF  since  1919.  He's 
been  married  to  his  wife,  TlUle,  only  one 
year  longer. 

For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember.  Nig 
Rose  has  been  in  charge  of  the  CBF  coffers. 
A  penny  never  has  been  lost.  He  signs  the 
checks  and  raises  the  money  to  cover  them. 
Until  two  years  ago,  his  office  at  Rosen- 
blum's was  the  CBF  fiscal  headquarters. 
When  he  moved  to  City  Hall,  files  went  with 
him  and  his  role  with  the  CBF  became  full 
time. 

Rose's  most  important  Job  Is  raising  close  to 
$80,000  each  year  to  balance  the  budget. 

While  taxpayers  maintain  the  parks,  play- 
grounds and  baseball  diamonds,  it  is  left  to 
private  enterprise  to  equip  the  20.000  Cleve- 
land youngsters  who  play  on  them. 

Rose  provides  it.  He  also  gets  a  little  bit 
of  help. 

Every  year  since  1948,  the  Indians  have 
played  an  exhibition  game  for  the  benefit  of 
sandlotters.  Next  game  is  Monday  night, 
July  28,  when  the  Indians  play  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds.  It  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  the 
fund-raising  drive  rests. 


It  is  left  to  Nig  Rose  to  persuade  people 
to  buy  tickets  for  the  game.  He  learned  long 
ago  that,  while  every  $2  ticket  purchase  is 
welcome  and  they  add  up,  the  seUlng  of 
tickets  piecemeal  is  an  exhausting  and  time- 
consuming  Job. 

"It  takes  Just  as  long  to  cash  a  five  dollar 
check  and  mall  two  tickets  as  it  does  to  cash 
a  $100  check  and  mail  30  tickeU.  "  he  says. 

So— In  1961.  he  instituted  the  Century 
Club.  Although  there  had  been  several  per- 
sons who  had  purchased  more  than  $100  of 
tickets  for  the  Sandlot  Day  game  before  that, 
in  1961.  Rose  put  a  label  on  this  group  and 
made  it  an  exclusive  organization. 

■We  only  had  25  or  30  charter  members," 
he  recalls. 

Last  year  the  membership  swelled  to  260 
and  was  directly  responsible  for  $30,000  of 
the  $78,000  budget. 

Because  he  was  highly  successful  during 
his  life  in  both  business  and  sports,  he 
travels  as  comfortably  in  well-to-do  circles 
as  he  does  among  ragamuffin  kids  on  the 
sandlots. 

■  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  I  don't  pick  up 
another  Century  Club  member  at  lunch  at 
the  Theatrical  Grill,"  he  reveals. 

Rose  keeps  a  card  file  on  every  Century 
Club  member.  He  can  relate  a  history  of  every 
member. 

Rose  rattled  off  a  list  of  names  of  former 
Clevelanders  now  living  out  of  town  who 
never  forget  to  renew  their  Century  Club 
membership. 

"Here's  Marty  Friedman.  "  Rose  said  as  he 
pulled  out  another  file  card.  'He  vras  my 
first  pro  basketball  coach.  I  fired  him  in  1927 
but  we're  still  good  friends.  He  always  sends 
his  $100." 

Rose  was  general  manager  of  the  old  Cleve- 
land Celtics  pro  basketball  team  which  em- 
ployed Friedman. 

Some  people  have  been  donating  to  the 
Cleveland   Baseball   Federation  since   1941. 

Although  some  firms  which  donate  to  the 
CBF  fund  distribute  the  game  tickets  among 
their  employees,  many  benefactors  simply 
send  their  checks  and  Instruct  Rose  to  give 
the  tickets  to  kids.  Other  donors  send  caddies 
from  Hawthorne.  Pine  Ridge.  Oakwood  and 
Beachmont  Country  Clubs  to  the  game. 

Clearly,  this  is  big  business.  Last  year's 
budget  was  $78,057.70.  Forty  vears  ago  the 
CBF  budget  was  $9,100. 

Rose  estimates  a  professional  fund-raising 
company  would  charge  ,«]  5.000  to  raise 
enough  to  balance  the  CBF  budget.  With 
Rose  at  the  helm.  It  costs  only  one  dollar. 

Because  it  is  such  a  big  business  .  .   .  and 
so    essential     to     Cleveland's     sandlot     pro- 
gram .  .      and  Rose  does  such  a  great  Job  . 
there   is   a    very   real    worry   among   sandlot 
leaders  in  this  city. 

What  happens  when  Nig  Rose  Isn't  here  to 
do  it?  Rose  has  given  considerable  thought 
to  it.  also. 

I  dream  of  a  foundation."  he  said.  "The 
Cleveland  Baseball  Federation  Foundation." 
Rose  envisions  a  million  dollar  foundation 
and  he  estimates  that  the  CBF  could  live 
off  the  interest  for  time  immemorial. 

He  is  ready  to  donate  $25,000  of  his  per- 
sonal funds  to  such  a  foundation.  On  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  affiliation  with  the 
CBF,  Rose  would  like  to  leave  behind  a  per- 
manent largess  to  the  kids  of  Cleveland. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the 
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Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  effort  to  create  a  similar 
dunes  park  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  Creation  of  this  lakeshore  took 
over  10  years  of  debate  in  this  body  be- 
fore it  was  finally  authorized  in  1966. 
Proponents  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
have  now  campaigned  for  a  similar  num- 
ber of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
make  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  a  national 
lakeshore.  I  note  that  creation  of  such  a 
lakeshore  has  the  bipartisan  support  of 
the  Michigan  congressional  delegation. 
My  bill  should  bear  evidence  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Micliigan  that  a  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  national  lakeshore  has  sup- 
port in  the  neighboring  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  today 
a  bill  to  create  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
national  lakeshore.  I  am  sure  that  differ- 
ences between  it  and  other  similar  bills 
introduced  recently  can  be  worked  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  hope  that  early  hearings  will 
be  held  and  that  this  body  will  be  allowed 
to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation  dur- 
ing this  session. 


RISE  REFLECTS  NOT  ONLY  TIGHTER 
CONTROLS  BUT  MORE  DEMAND 
FOR  MEXICO'S  NARCOTICS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1969 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  a  day  carmot  go 
by  without  some  reminder  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  drug  and  narcotics  addiction 
problem.  Today  an  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  July  27  edition  came 
to  my  attention.  This  article  points  out 
the  fantastic  increase  over  the  last  6 
years  o^  drugs  seized  at  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, 'WMle  there  has  been  a  2.000-percent 
rise  in  seizures  which  reflects  tighter 
controls,  there  is  also  evidence  that  tre- 
mendously greater  quantities  of  drugs 
are  being  smuggled  into  the  United 
States. 

Last  year  some  32  tons  of  marihuana 
plus  more  than  50  pounds  of  heroin, 
morphine,  and  cocaine  were  seized.  No 
one  knows,  however,  how  much  of  the 
contraband  of  misery  and  death  that 
these  drugs  represent  were  successfully 
smuggled  across  the  border.  This  trafiSc 
will  undoubtedly  keep  increasing  espe- 
cially because  it  is  so  very  profitable  for 
these  dope  peddlers. 

Joint  United  States-Mexican  efforts 
and  cooperation  must  be  increased.  The 
1,500  miles  of  common  border  must  be 
rnore  strictly  controlled.  Thii  control 
must  be  present  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der v;ith  Mexican  authorities  taking  cog- 
nizance of  their  responsibilities  to  destroy 
sources  of  supply  as  well  as  patrolling 
their  side  of  the  frontier.  Concerned  in- 
dividuals such  as  Mr.  WiUiam  J.  Hunt, 
publisher  of  the  Gardena  Valley  News, 
have  been  crusading  for  tighter  border 


security  and  legislaUon  calling  for  great- 
er cooperative  efforts  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Consequently,  legis- 
lation has  been  put  forward  and  sup- 
port is  mounting. 

The  enactment  of  my  Comprehensive 
Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  Care 
and  Control  Act  of  1969  will  become 
even  more  effective  when  measures  to 
halt  the  influx  of  heroin,  cocaine,  mor- 
phine, marihuana  and  other  substances 
subject  to  abuse  are  strengthened. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times'  article  fol- 
lows : 

Drugs  Seized  at  Borde*  Up  2.000  Percent  in 
6  Years — Rise  Reflects  Not  Only  Tighter 
CoNTROts  Btrr  More  Demand  for  Mexico's 
Narcotics 

(By  Francis  B.  Kent) 
Mexico  City — The  body  In  the  coffin  looked 
ordinary  enough  but  there  was  something 
about  the  men  accompanying  It  across  the 
border  into  the  United  States  that  bothered 
the  customs  agents. 

An  Informal  autopsy  revealed  extraordi- 
nary contents:   a  fortune  In  heroin. 

Not  everyone  connected  with  the  Illicit 
drug  traffic  goes  to  such  bizzare  lengths. 
Simpler  techniques  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful. Yet  the  Incident  serves  to  Illustrate 
what  U.S.  customs  men  are  up  against  and 
their  task  gets  more  difficult  all  the  time. 

In  the  past  six  years,  according  to  cus- 
toms officials  in  Washington,  the  quantity 
of  narcotic  drugs  seized  at  border  points  has 
increased  by  2.000';c.  Joseph  Jenkins,  the 
Customs  Bureau's  director  of  investigations, 
said  this  increase  reflects  not  only  intensified 
control  efforts  but  a  sharp  rise  in  the  dope 
traffic  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  demand  among 
US.  users,  the  producUon  of  illicit  drugs  has 
become  a  big  business  in  Mexico.  Just  how 
big,  no  one  knows,  but  the  figures  are  size- 
able. 

CUSTOMS    AGENTS 

For  example,  U.S.  customs  agents  along 
the  1 ,500  miles  of  border  between  Mexico  and 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
seized  more  than  32  tons  of  marijuana  last 
year,  plus  more  than  50  pounds  of  heroin, 
morphine  and  cocaine. 

Mexican  authorities,  meanwhile,  destroyed 
more  than  7,500  fields  of  poppies,  the  source 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives,  and  burned  off 
hundreds  of  acres  of  marijuana. 

How  much  managed  to  get  across  the 
border  and  into  the  hands  of  users  is  any- 
body's guess.  The  consensus:  considerable. 

Illicit  drugs  cross  the  border  In  every  con- 
ceivable manner.  The  young  long-haired 
marijuana  smoker  may  smuggle  It  over  con- 
cealed In  his  surfboard.  The  professionals  are 
more  likely  to  use  trucks  with  false  bottoms, 
boats  or  airplanes.  Unpoliced  coastal  landings 
and  airstrips  proliferate  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

Arrests  and  stiff  prison  sentences  appear 
to  be  no  more  than  a  minor  factor  In  slowing 
the  traffic.  Border  arrests  for  trafficking  in 
marijuana  alone  numbered  945  In  1965.  and 
by  last  year  had  risen  to  2.273.  Conviction, 
under  the  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1956, 
brings  a  mandatory  5-  to  20-year  prison  sen- 
tence with  no  hope  of  probation  or  parole.  A 
second  offense  means  10  to  40  years. 

On  the  Mexican  side  the  law  is  even 
tougher  and  Mexican  jails  are  not  renowned 
for  their  luxurious  facilities. 

Until  relatively  recently,  narcotics  had  not 
been  much  of  a  criminal  problem  In  Mexico, 
Indians  had  smoked  what  Is  now  called  mari- 
juana and  munched  on  hallucinatory  mush- 
rooms long  before  the  Spanish  arrived  In  the 
early  I6th  century.  Marijuana  came  Into 
more  popular  usage  about  100  years  ago  when 
the  peasant  took  It  up  to  ease  his  hunger 
pangs. 
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Now  Its  use  has  been  noted  among  sec- 
ondary-school students,  and  an  occasional 
homicide  has  been  attributed  to  organized 
crime's  efforts  to  control  dlstrlbuUon.  not 
only  of  marijuana  but  the  so-called  hard 
narcotics  such  as  heroin  as  well. 

Just  one  thing  keeps  the  international 
traffic  alive:  money.  And,  according  to  agents 
of  the  VS.  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  not  all  of  it  flows  into  the  hands  of 
that  sinister  organization  known  as  the 
Mafia. 

•Dope  smuggling,"  one  agent  told  Tne 
Times.  "Is  about  as  exclusive  as  betting  on 
the  ponies." 

LARGE    profits 

Profits  are  enormous.  The  2-pound  brick  of 
marijuana  that  nets  Its  grower  about  »4  in 
Mexico  sells  for  as  much  as  $300  in  the 
United  States.  The  usual  price  in.  say.  Los 
Angeles  or  New  York,  Is  $150.  Much  more 
profitable  are  the  hard  drugs:  morphine, 
heroin,  cocaine.  They  come  In  smaller 
quantities  and  provide  vastly  more  effective 

results.  ,       . 

Calculating  the  profit  margin  on  hard 
drugs  Is  next  to  Impossible,  since  they  are  in- 
variably dUuted  at  every  stage  of  processing 
and  handling  and  the  price  varies  not  only 
geographically  but  according  to  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.  Almost  any  il- 
licit narcotic,  though,  is  worth  at  least  twice 
as  much  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border. 

ControlUng  the  production  and  processing 
of  drugs  in  Mexico  Is  no  easy  task.  Much  of 
the  interior  is  virtually  inaccessible  except 
bv  Jeep  or  burro.  Yet  the  authorities  here 
hkve  mounted  what  Is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  most  effective  grassroots  campaign 
in  Latin  America. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Asst.  Atty.  Gen. 
David  Franco  Rodriguez,  federal  agents 
work  closelv  with  the  army  and  with  local 
and  sUte  police  departments.  Each  spring, 
when  the  opium  poppy  is  ripe  for  milking, 
mixed  teams  move  out  Into  the  eight-state 
area  where  cultivaUon  of  the  poppy  Is  con- 
cenuated.  Traveling  by  whatever  means  is 
necessary  often  on  foot,  they  descend  on  il- 
legal plkntatlons  that  have  been  spotted 
from  the  air,  destroy  the  growth  and  arrest 
the  grower. 

Equally  tough  measures  are  directed 
against  those  In  Mexico  who  serve  as  links 
m  the  narcotics  traffic  that  originates  In 
South  America,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Orient.  The  South  American  countries  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  are  a  major  source  of 
cocaine,  a  derivative  of  the  cocoa  leaf  that 
Is  chewed  by  Indians.  The  Mideast  and  the 
Par  East  produce  heroin. 

TtrnKISH    HEROIN 

Heroin  Is  a  particularly  nettlesome  prob- 
lem because  it  Is  manufactured  legally,  un- 
der government  license,  in  Turkey  and  In- 
dia U.S  officials  estunate  that  up  to  15".  of 
the  Turkish  heroin  finds  Its  way  into  the 
contraband  market. 

Getting  narcotics  across  the  border  into 
the  United  States,  despite  mcreasingly  strict 
controls,  presents  no  great  chaUenge.  Liter- 
ally millions  of  U.S.  and  Mexican  nationals 
cross  the  border  every  year  and  to  search 
every  one  would  be  physically  Impossible. 

"If  we  did,"  a  customs  agent  observed, 
■cars  would  be  Uned  up  for  miles  and  the 
congestion  at  airports  would  be  outrageous." 

Still,  the  number  of  U.S.  agents  along  the 
border  has  almost  doubled,  to  a  total  of  92, 
since  1965,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  U.S. 
and  Mexican  authorlUes  have  produced  re- 
sults, as  can  be  seen  by  the  increase  in  seiz- 
ures and  arrests. 

MXETUfCS    HELPm, 

Jenkins,  the  bureau's  investigations  chief, 
is  convinced  that  further  cooperauon  will 
pay  even  greater  dividends  In  the  future. 
Joint  meetings  such  as  the  recent  round- 
table  conducted  here  between  V£.  and  Meil- 
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can  experts  have  be«n  particularly  helpful, 
he  said 

What  the  authorities  on  both  sides  hope 
for  and  expect  Is  a  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  young  people,  especially  In  the  United 
States,  where  marijuana  has  acquired  wide- 
spread acceptance. 

Medically,  according  to  a  Narcotics  Bureau 
agent.  It  has  yet  to  be  established  that  mari- 
juana is  harmless  or  not  habit-forming,  and 
the  evidence  indicates  that  its  use  often  leads 
to  hard  narcotics. 

"About  80'^;  of  our  confirmed  addicts,"  he 
said,  "started  with  marijuana." 

Jenkins,  who  was  with  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau In  Los  Angeles  for  10  years  before  his 
transfer  to  Washington  in  January,  recalls  a 
grim  courtroom  scene  in  which  a  37-year-old 
offender  had  Just  been  sentenced  to  40  years 
in  prison. 

"I  dont  think  Im  going  to  make  It, '  the 
defendant  said. 

"Son,  you  Just  do  the  best  you  can,"  the 
Judge  replied. 


LESTER  DECHMAN  JOHNSON 


'         HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow. 
August  1,  Lester  Dechman  Johnson  will 
step  down  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms. Thus,  Mr.  Johnson  will  end  a  very 
long  and  very  distinguished  career  in  the 
public  service.  He  served  for  36  years  in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  five  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  top  and  most  difficult 
position  of  Commissioner. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Commis- 
sioner Johnson  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  the  Treasuury 
and  Post  Office,  on  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  I  have  always 
foimd  him  to  be  a  hard  worker,  a  dedi- 
cated servant,  and  a  superb  administra- 
tor. In  addition,  he  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  with  all  of  us  on  the 
committee  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
made  fantastic  progress.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  during  times  of 
increasingly  heavy  workloads  for  cus- 
toms. Nonetheless,  collections  soared 
while  the  cost  of  these  collections  con- 
tinually decreased.  Customs  became,  and 
remains,  an  example  of  real  efficiency. 

I  have  studied  the  Bureau  very  closely 
in  my  work  on  the  committee.  That  is 
why  I  was  so  disturbed  by  the  effects  of 
manpower  restrictions  in  this  fine  reve- 
nue-producing agency,  and  why  I  argued 
for  lifting  them  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  we  considered  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury.  In  spite  of  these  restric- 
tions. Commissioner  Johnson  did  re- 
markably well  in  running  his  shop.  And, 
I  might  add,  that  was  no  easy  task,  given 
the  severe  strains  caused  by  the  person- 
nel restrictions.  He  was  operating,  in  ef- 
fect, with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
For  this  reason,  I  think  all  of  us  owe  him 
an  additional  note  of  thanks. 

It  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
this  man  that  throughout  the  Customs 
Service  he  is  known  as  the  man  who  did 
more  for  it  in  5  years  than  his  predeces- 
soi's  achieved  in  the  preceding  175  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  same  time  he  was  extremely  loyal 
to  the  men  and  women  in  the  service, 
and  in  turn  achieved  their  respect  and 
admiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  with  nu- 
merous examples  of  Commissioner  John- 
son's great  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. But  I  think  it  would  be  more 
fitting  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
what  I  said  during  the  hearings  this 
year.  After  commending  Mr.  Johnson  for 
his  outstanding  service  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  I  said : 

"He  has  been  one  of  the  truly  great 
Commissioners  at  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms. He  has  lived  with  a  great  tradition 
and  done  an  outstanding  job.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed.  His  shoes  will  be  hard  to 
fill.  I  wish  him  many  decades  of  good 
health  and  happiness  in  which  to  enjoy 
a  very  well  deserved  rest." 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  pretty  well  sums 
up  the  great  respect  that  I  have  for  Com- 
missioner Johnson  and  the  extent  to 
which,  I  think,  he  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  op- 
portimity  to  make  these  remarks  about 
Commissioner  Lester  Johnson. 


July  31,  1969 


NEWARK  YOUNG  PEOPLE  EXPRESS 
CONCERN  OVER  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Vincent  O'Rourke, 
Jr.,  I  have  received  several  letters  from 
some  of  my  younger  constituents  regard- 
ing cigarette  smoking  and  its  danger  to 
our  health.  These  letters  certainly  sup- 
port the  purpose  of  H.R.  5212.  calling  for 
stronger  labeling  on  cigarette  packages, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  It  is  most 
heartening  to  me  that  these  young  peo- 
ple have  expressed  such  an  interest  in 
this  problem,  and  for  this  reason  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  letters: 

Dear  Mr.  Rodino:  I  have  saw  a  film  about 
smoking  and  I  think  that  it  is  no  good  for 
the  heart.  Because  it  is  no  good  for  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  And  I  think  you  should 
stop  selling  cigarettes.  And  I  am  not  going 
to  start  to  smoke.  And  no  one  can  make  me 
smoke. 

And  this  Is  to  go  to  Mr.  Rodino,  the  Con- 
gressman of  Newark.  Can  you  send  me  a  pic- 
ture of  you? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Randy  Richards. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Peter  Rodino:  My  name  is  Michael 
Cook  (son  of  George  H.  Cook)  age  15  and  I 
attend  Barrlnger  High  School  and  this  letter 
is  to  let  you  know  how  I  feel  about  the  sub- 
ject of  smoking.  I  do  not  like  smoking  even 
though  I  do  It.  It  Is  a  bad  habit  and  I  know 
that  the  cigarette  commercials  are  only  tell- 
ing a  one-sided  fabricated  story.  So  when  you 
put  your  vote  in  whether  you  are  against 
or  for  it  please  remember  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  Cook. 


Newark,  N.J., 

July  29,  1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Rodino:  I  think  people  shouldn't 
smoke  becavise  they  will  have   cancer   and 
cancer  Is  no  good.  I  have  saw  a  film  about. 
"Smoking  and  you." 

SOSAN   Segarra. 

Newark,  N.J., 

July  29,  1969. 
Dear  Mr.  Rodino:  My  name  is  Pinky  Brun- 
son.  I  am  12  years  old.  I  go  to  Webster  Junior 
High.  On  July  29.  1969,  I  was  at  St.  Lucy 
recreation  center.  I  go  there  to  improve  my 
English.  That  day  we  saw  a  film  about  smok- 
ing and  you.  My  opinion  about  smoking  Is 
that  it  should  be  stopped.  Because  the  world 
is  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  Some  parents 
tell  their  children  not  to  smoke,  but  they 
smoke  their  self.  One  day  when  I  was  looking 
at  TV.  I  saw  a  commercial  about  cancer  that 
you  get  from  smoking,  but  right  they  finish 
telling  us  not  to  smoke  and  other  commer- 
cial to  smoke  a  certain  cigarette,  and  I  think 
smoking  should  be  st-opped. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pinky  Brunson. 

Mr.  Rodino:  My  name  is  Mike  Riveres.  I 
live  at  927th  Avenue  Apt.  IP  Newark  New 
Jersey  07104  St.  Lucy  School  Age  11.  The 
reason  of  smoking  Is  because  it  gives  you 
cancer.  I  don't  smoke.  I'm  to  young  too 
smoke,  and  I  ain't  going  to  smoke,  I  hate 
smoking! 

Smoking  Is  dangerous  to  your  body.  Smok- 
ing has  kill  many  liver.  Tliere  should  be  no 
such   thing   as   cigarette. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Reveres. 


MUDSLIDES  FROM  A  BUILDING  SITE 
PLAGUE  NORTH  SHORE  COMMU- 
NITY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I-N'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
most  part,  this  summer  in  Washington 
has  been  quite  hot  and  dry,  that  is,  until 
the  torrential  rain  a  little  over  a  week 
ago  which  left  many  drivers  wishing  that 
their  cars  were  boats  and  many  citizens 
wishing  Lhey  had  a  penthouse  apart- 
ment, if  only  to  escape  the  floods. 

Here  the  situation  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. Yet.  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  find  the  exception 
the  rule.  Indeed,  they  face  each  heavy 
rainfall  with  strong  trepidation  since 
even  a  seemingly  minor  rainstorm  can 
produce  an  expensive  and  dangerous 
problem — mudslides. 

The  people  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  is  well  aware 
of  what  I  am  describing.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  among  those  who  know  the 
hardship  of  slides,  pollution,  and  expen- 
sive repairs  as  a  result  of  rainfall  coupled 
with  blatant  abuses  by  builders  and  oth- 
ers who  despoil  vitally  important  soil- 
clinging  trees,  grass,  and  shrubs. 

I  have  authored  a  bill,  H.R.  12839.  to 
establish  an  intergovernmental  commis- 
sion on  the  Long  Island  Sound.  It  would 
establish  a  15-member  commission  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  and  its  shoreline  and  make  sug- 
gestions   for    their    improvement.    The 
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measure,  I  would  like  to  note.  Is  aimed  at 
combating  problems  such  as  mudslides, 
pollution,  and  other  manmade  imbal- 
ances of  nature. 

Today  the  New  York  Times  had  a  story 
concerning  the  chronic  mudslides  that 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  which  falls  within 
my  district,  has  been  experiencing.  Since 
the  ai-ticle  clearly  describes  one  situation 
which  could  have  been  adequately  han- 
dled by  the  establishment  of  a  Long  Is- 
land Sound  Commission,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  remarks  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  : 
Mudslides  From  a  Building  SriE  Plague 
North  Shore  Community 
(By  Roy  R.  SUver) 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  July 
30  —Torrents  of  water  and  mudslides  from  a 
building  site  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  this 
rural  North  Shore  community  have  been 
plaguing  residents  here  for  the  last  18 
months. 

The  steady  and  often  heavy  rainfall  of  the 
last  two  weeks  has  added  to  the  fears  and 
frustration  of  the  occupants  of  almost  100 
homes  and  businesses  and  has  brought  con- 
cern over  the  damage  that  could  be  caused 
by  hurricanes  next  month. 

Piles  of  brown  mud  and  watery  gray  clay 
have  slithered  onto  roadways,  lawns  and 
driveways  and  into  basements  and  one  resi- 
dent's swimming  pool. 

The  office  of  the  Town  of  Huntington  Su- 
pervisor. Jerome  A.  Ambro.  acting  in  response 
to  the  clamor  of  protest  from  irate  homeown- 
ers, said  that  starting  tomorrow  town  per- 
sonnel "will  begin  stabilization-  of  the  land 
by  completing  the  storm  drains,  roads  and 
dry  wells." 

Mr.  Ambro 's  office  said  that  Walter  Stackler, 
the  builder  of  35  high-price  homes  in  the 
Heritage  Hill  area,  would  be  billed  for  the 
work.  Only  a  few  of  the  new  homes  are 
occupied. 

mudslide  on  road 

Residents  said  builders  at  the  site,  which 
was  started  about  two  years  ago.  had  removed 
trees  and  underbrush  from  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  hill,  leaving  water  and  mud  to  run 
unchecked  to  the  homes  below. 

The  residents  said  they  had  complained  to 
Mr.  Stackler  who  replied:  "Sue  me."  Town 
officials,  they  added,  had  told  them  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done.  Mr.  Stackler 
was  not  available  for  comment  today. 

One  effect  of  the  heavy  rainfall  was  a  large 
deposit  of  mud  on  Route  25-A.  which  Is 
called  Main  Street  here.  Two  bulldozers 
worked  all  morning  today  to  remove  the 
slide. 

Mrs.  Frank  Marshall,  the  wife  of  a  dentist 
who  lives  In  a  home  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
below  the  construction  site,  gazed  despond- 
ently at  their  new  swimming  pool,  which  was 
filled  with  muddy  water. 

Pointing  to  a  $700  water  heater  near  the 
pool,  she  said:  "It's  ruined  and  I  don't  know 
who's  going  to  pay  for  it." 

While  workmen  pumped  out  her  pool  and 
removed  some  of  the  mud  from  a  rear  patio, 
she  showed  visitors  her  huband's  basement 
office,  from  which  two  Inches  of  mud  had 
been  removed  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

"We  sleep  with  the  bedroom  windows  open 
even  though  we  have  alr-condltloning  so  that 
if  we  hear  rain  we  grab  our  brooms,  shovels 
and  towels  to  start  cleaning  up."  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  In  an  unrelated  incident,  com- 
muter se^^'ice  on  the  Port  Jefferson  branch  of 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  was  disrupted  this 
morning  when  18  inches  of  mud  slid  onto 
the  tracks. 

The  slide,  which  occurred  at  6:12  A.M.  be- 
tween Huntington  and  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
was  cleared  by  workmen  at  7:52. 
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THE  PEOPLES  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  AND 
BEIAR  ARMS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1969 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  illustrative 
of  what  can  happen  when  you  go  over- 
board on  the  subject  of  gim  control  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Presidents  Vio- 
lence Commission  (President  Johnson) 
that  all  Americans  surrender  their  hand- 
guns to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
difficulty  with  all  such  attempts  to  "con- 
fiscate '  the  people's  arms  is  that  such 
measures  will  not  keep  arms  from  the 
criminal  element  but  will  deny  law-abid- 
ing citizens  their  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  in 
the  defense  of  life,  liberty,  and  family. 

Let  us  never  be  guilty  of  burning  down 
the  barn  to  save  the  horse,  much  less  run- 
ning roughshod  over  fundamental  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  all  Americans,  as 
the  attached  Washington  Star  editorial 
of  July  30  points  out: 

More  Gun  Control  Nonsense 
As  an  Introductory  note  to  this  editorial 
comment,  an  lt«m  in  the  crime  news  Is 
worthy  of  attention.  On  Monday  there  were 
22  armed  robberies  In  Washington.  This 
brought  the  July  total  as  of  that  date  to  450. 
compared  to  332  armed  robberies  In  all  of 
July  of  1968. 

In  the  face  of  this  a  task  force  of  the 
President's  Violence  Commission  (appointed 
by  President  Johnson  i  comes  forward  with 
a  wacky  recommendation.  Its  proposal  is.  ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  that 
all  Americans"  should  be  required  to  surren- 
der any  hand  guns  they  own  to  the  govern- 
ment. •  _.       . 

Here  is  the  task  force's  reasoning:  This  is 
the  only  way  In  which  the  United  States  can 
break  "the  vicious  circle  of  Americans  arm- 
ing to  protect  themselves  from  other  armed 
Americans."  Now  what  does  this  really  come 
down  to?  Even  the  task  force,  we  suppose, 
would  concede  that  criminals  are  not  going 
to  surrender  their  hand  guns.  So  what  they 
are  saving  is  that  no  homeowner,  to  cite 
one  example,  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a 
hand  gun  In  his  own  house  to  protect  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  children  against  the 
night  when  some  armed  criminal  might  break 
into  his  home.  Their  argument  is  that  home 
owners  "may"  seriously  overrate  firearms  as 
a  method  of  self-defense  against  crime.  The 
"loaded  gun  In  the  home  creates  more  danger 
than  security. " 

This  strikes  us  as  blithering  nonsense. 
How  many  members  of  this  task  force  have 
been  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
a  scream  for  help  by  some  member  of  his 
family?  Probably  not  one.  But  thousands  of 
Americans  are  exposed  to  this  dreadful  ex- 
perience every  year.  And  in  such  a  situation 
what  Is  an  unarmed  householder  supposed  to 
do  against  an  armed  intruder?  Hide  under 
his  bed.  and  never  mind  what  happens  to  his 
family? 

The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-in-the-head 
report  Is  that  the  requirement  to  surrender 
your  hand  gun,  of  which  there  are  an  esU- 
mated  24  million  in  the  country,  would  re- 
duce crime.  This  Is  absurd,  for  the  criminals 
are  not  going  to  surrender  their  guns.  A  bet- 
ter aud  much  more  realistic  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  will  be  found  In  legislation  now 
being  considered  In  Congress. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
tough,  really  tough,  mandatory  penalties  for 
criminals  who  use  guns  in  the  commission 
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of  a  felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery  or  burglary. 
For  a  first  offense  the  penalty  generally  fa- 
vored would  be  a  mandatory  Jail  sentence  In 
a  federal  jtirtsdlctlon.  whlcu  Includes  Wash- 
ington, of  from  one  to  10  years.  A  judge  would 
be  forbidden  to  suspend  this  sentence  or  to 
make  It  run  concurrently  with  the  sentence 
for  the  primary  offense.  In  case  of  a  second 
offense,  much  stlffer  jail  sentences  are  pro- 
posed, and  they  should  be  written  into  law 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  last  year, 
but  was  watered  down  in  the  Senate  before 
becoming  law.  The  argument  then  was  that 
mandatory  sentences  deprive  judges  of  dis- 
cretion m  Imposing  penalties.  And  so  they 
would.  But  in  one  week  at  the  time  the 
watered-down  bill  was  passed  17  criminals  in 
this  city  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  in  which 
guns  were  used.  In  six  of  these  cases,  more 
than  one-third,  the  judge  Imposed  suspended 
sentences,  which  means  that  no  Jail  terms 
were  served  for  using  a  gun. 

So  we  say  let's  make  the  sentences  man- 
datory. And  lets  not  deprive  the  law-abidlni? 
citizen  of  hand  guns  In  his  own  home  while 
the  criminal  element  will  remain  armed  to 
the  teeth. 


PRESIDENTS  POPULATION  STUDY 
COMMISSION  DESERVES  PROMPT 
SUPPORT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  point  out  to 
our  colleagues  the  very  firm  commitment 
our  administration  has  shown  to  prob- 
lems of  population  growth.  As  a  member 
of  the  Republican  task  force  on  earth  re- 
sources and  populations,  which  has  held 
many  sessions  on  the  problems  of  popu- 
lation growth.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
President  Nixon  propose  a  National 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future. 

At  our  present  rate  of  growth,  the 
population  of  the  world  will  double  by 
the  year  2000.  If  growth  is  allowed  to 
proceed  at  this  uncontrolled  rate,  eco- 
nomic progress,  good  education  and  ade- 
quate food  supplies  will  be  impossible 
goals  in  many  countries  of  the  world,  and 
will  be  extremely  difficult  goals  for  por- 
tions of  our  own  country. 

The  nations  of  the  world  can  no  longer 
endure  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 
Widespi-ead  famine  and  even  more 
serious  pollution,  economic  and  environ- 
mental problems  in  the  years  ahead  must 
be  contended  with  now.  President  Nixon 
may  at  last,  be  providing  the  world  with 
the" leadership  that  it  will  take  to  harness 
international  energies  needed  to  meet 
this  problem. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  vers'  pleased  to 
cosponsor  legislation  which  will  create 
the  National  Commission  which  the 
President  seeks.  Beyond  his  call  for  a 
stud.v  commission,  the  President  has 
joined  many  of  us  in  Congress  in  calling 
for  more  funds  in  the  area  of  population 
planning.  The  United  States  should  pro- 
vide aid  in  family  planning  to  the  de- 
veloping coimtries  of  the  world  and 
should  develop  its  owti  program  of  popu- 
lation planning  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  have  to  date. 
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In  addition  we  need  better  coordina- 
tion of  our  population  planning  assist- 
ance efforts  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  the  President  has  also  pointed  out, 
flexible  family  planning  programs  must 
be  developed  to  cope  wilh  the  complexity 
of  the  problem.  This  can  only  be  done 
with  greater  coordination  between  the 
various  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  these  problems. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  up-to-date 
knowledge,  new  ideas,  and  dynamic 
leadership  will  be  required.  I  believe  that 
the  new  administration  has  shown  the 
willingness  to  provide  the  leadership;  I 
feel  that  the  proposed  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  can  provide  the  knowledge  and 
Ideas,  if  the  Congress  will  provide  the 
essential  resources  and  support. 


PRESIDENT  MEANY  OF  AFL-CIO  BE- 
LIEVES    GOVERNMENT     SHOULD 
-     CARRY  THE  MAIL,  TELLS  WHY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  named  10 
distinguished  citizens  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Postal  Reform,  which 
became  known  as  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion since  it  was  headed  by  Frederick  R. 
Kappel.  The  report  was  issued  in  Jime 
1968. 

Postal  reform  hearings  began  on 
April  22  before  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Kappel  came 
before  the  committee  on  June  5. 

On  Wednesday,  July  30,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  was  a  witness: 
Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations — AFL- 
CIO. 

Mr.  Meany  was  an  excellent,  candid 
witness.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Commission 
to  note  an  exception  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  President. 

In  a  footnote  on  page  2  of  the  Com- 
mission's report,  Mr.  Meany  said: 

I  agree  with  the  goal  of  modernizing  the 
postal  system  and  improving  working  condi- 
tions and  Job  opportunities  for  its  employees. 
However,  the  status  of  the  Post  Office  as  a 
Cabinet  Department  has  a  p)ositive  value  that 
should  not  be  discarded  lightly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Meany  made 
an  excellent  formal  presentation  of  his 
views  to  the  committee  and  I  am  includ- 
ing his  text  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
State.me.vt  by  George  Mbany,  President  op 
AFL-CIO 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  George  Meany. 
I  am  President  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  AFL- 
CIO  is  firmly  opposed  to  H.R.  11750. 

There  are  a  number  of  si>eciflc  objections 
which  we  Intend  to  raise  In  support  of  our 
position.  But  our  basic  reason  cftn  be  quickly 
stated: 

We  believe  the  government  should  carry 
the  mall. 

We  agree  with  the  Kappel  Commission's 
documented  description  of  low  wages,  poor 
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working  conditions  and  Ine.tlclent  operations 
In  the  Poet  Office.  There  Is  no  disagreement 
on  the  need  for  substantial  reform. 

However,  there  Is  substantial  disagreement 
on  how  to  achieve  the  needed  improvements 
most  effectively,  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people  and  the  postal  employees. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  a  drpstlc  re- 
organization of  the  Post  Office  Department 
Into  a  corporate  structure,  removed  from 
Congressional  control,. will  Improve  the  pos- 
tal service.  We  believe  that  the  substantial 
reform  of  the  Post  Office,  required  to  Improve 
Its  operations,  can  be  achieved  within  the 
general  framework  of  a  federal  government 
department. 

ESSENTIAL    GOVERNMENT    SERVICE 

The  Post  Office  is  an  essential  government 
service.  The  founding  fathers  reorganized 
the  vitality  of  communications,  the  need  to 
provide  people  of  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  cheap,  regular 
means  for  correspondence  and  education  and 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 

The  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom  and  In  recog- 
nition of  a  changing  society,  has  from  time 
to  time  expanded  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's duties  and  responsibilities.  For  most 
Americans,  the  postal  service  is  their  most 
direct  and  regular  contact  with  the  federal 
government. 

Despite  the  various  and  often  valid  criti- 
cisms of  the  service,  the  Post  Office  works.  It 
gets  millions  of  pieces  of  mail  collected  and 
delivered  each  day,  across  a  huge  country  of 
over  200  million  people  and  a  multitude  of 
businesses  and  other  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations. 

Over  80  billion  pieces  of  mall  are  handled 
in  a  year. 

ESROR  FACTOR  IS  MINIMAL 

Evpn  a  1  '"c  error  factor  would  result  In 
misdirecting  800  mUUon  pieces  of  mail  a 
year.  Pew  critics  of  the  Post  Office  can  and 
any  giant  operation  with  a  better  error  rec- 
ord. Certainly  America's  big  car  manufac- 
turers— now  calling  back  thousands  of  de- 
fect-marred automobiles — can't  claim  such 
a  record. 

The  Post  Office  performs  this  service,  more- 
over, with  such  a  high  degree  of  integrity 
and  honesty,  that  America's  trust  in  the 
malls  is  legendary. 

However,  this  performance  Is  far  from  effi- 
cient. Often,  there  are  delays  and,  at  times, 
the  delays  In  delivery  are  lengthy. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  Uiat  the  Post 
Office  is  woefully  undercapitalized.  "It  is 
compelled  to  use  old  structures  in  traffic- 
jammed  areas  of  city  streets,  some  distance 
from  modem  major  roads  and  miles  away 
from  alrpKjrts. 

These  structures  were  built  near  railroad 
terminals,  when  the  railroads  were  almost 
the  only  means  of  transportation.  The  use 
of  these  structures  today  means  built-in 
Inefficiencies  in  a  time  when  so  much  of  the 
mail  is  carried  by  trucks  and  planes. 

Moreover,  most  of  these  structures  and 
much  of  their  equipment  were  Installed  to 
serve  the  needs  cl  a  population  that  was 
about  40%  or  more  smaller  than  today,  when 
the  volume  of  mail  was  much  less  than  it  is 
at  present. 

The  Congress  just  has  not  kept  the  Postal 
Service  abreast  of  a  changing,  growing  na- 
tion. Dependence  on  such  buildings  and 
equipment  in  1969  results  in  conditions  that 
are  most  Inadequate  for  postal  employees, 
for  the  public  and  for  the  Improved  handling 
of  the  mail. 

POOR   WORKING   CONDITIONS 

The  Post  Office  Is  burdened  by  unrealistic 
rates  for  the  service  provided  for  the  dally 
outpouring  of  circular  mall,  the  so-called 
Junk  mail.  It  is  so  burdened  by  a  high  rate 
of  employee-turnover,  reflecting  poor  work- 
ing conditions  and  inadequate  wages  in  to- 
day's job  market. 
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Workable  solutions  are  needed.  But  it  Is 
ridiculous  to  claim  that  the  so-called  ef- 
ficiency operations  of  private  corporations, 
use  of  new  technologies,  etc  ,  can  solve  every 
problem. 

What  about  direct  postal  service — mall  de- 
livery to  homes  and  places  of  business?  The 
only  way  to  keep  that  from  being  a  major 
cost  item  is  to  eliminate  it — return  to  the 
days  when  a  citizen  strolled  through  the 
streets  of  his  village  to  get  his  mall  at  the 
poet  office  window. 

Such  a  suggestion  is  ridiculous. 

And  how  will  major  new  machinery  in  post 
offices  eliminate  the  delays  caused  by  mid- 
city  traffic  jams  or  airplanes  stacked-up  over 
airports  that  can  no  longer  handle  the 
volume  of  air  traffic? 

H.R.     11750     NOT    THE    ANSWER 

H.R.  11750  won't  solve  those  problems  and 
they  are  an  important  factor  in  the  so-called 
postal  problem. 

Efficiency  can  and  should  be  improved, 
within  the  practical  limitations  of  existing 
and  foreseeable  technology  and  means  of 
transportation.  New  and  Improved  pwst  office 
buildings  and  equipment  can  increase  the 
volume  of  delivered  mail  per  employee.  F>ro- 
ductlvlty  and  working  conditions  are  In 
urgent  need  of  Improvement. 

A  major  trouble  is  the  lack  of  funds  for 
modern  plant  and  equipment. 

Remedy  of  this  problem  requires  a  change 
in  the  means  of  financing  Post  Office  Invest- 
ment— to  provide  the  Post  Office  with  some 
method  to  obtain  self-liquidating  funds  for 
investment.  Instead  of  the  present  reliance 
on  annual  Congressional  appropriations. 

An  adequate  investment  program  for  the 
Post  Office  requires  long-term  planning  of 
research  and  development,  as  well  as  access 
to  funds  for  the  planned  expansion  of  invest- 
ment-outlays for  rapid  modernization. 

I  believe  that  such  changes  in  the  provision 
of  investment-funds,  in  accounting  for  long- 
term  investment  outlays,  and  in  Improving 
the  management  of  postal  operations  can  be 
achieved  within  the  structure  of  the  Post 
Office  as  a  federal  government  department. 

The  establishment  of  a  Postal  Moderniza- 
tion Authority,  within  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, as  proposed  In  H.R.  4.  introduced 
by  Congressman  Dulskl,  Indicates  a  general 
approach  towards  this  end. 

An  Authority  of  this  type,  with  authoriza- 
tion to  Issue  Its  own  bonds,  can  achieve  the 
financing  objective  of  a  corporate  setup — 
and  do  it  within  the  structure  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

REFORM    EXISTING    STRUCTTTBE 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  realistic  rate  struc- 
ture and  an  improved  wage  level  for  employ- 
ees can  also  be  achieved  through  substantial 
reform  of  the  existing  structure,  without  the 
need  for  drastic  reorganization  of  the  Post 
Office  into  a  corpwDrate  setup. 

-Is  a  nation-wide  government  service,  the 
Post  Office  is  not  comparable  to  any  business 
enterprise.  It  is  vastly  different  from  such 
government  enterprises  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  which  produce  and  sell 
products  and  services  that  can  be  compared 
with  private  business,  in  terms  of  production, 
prices,  wages  and  productivity. 

The  Post  Office  is  also  much  different  from 
such  government-regulated  monopolies  as 
the  telephone  service,  in  terms  of  provding 
direct  personal  service  such  as  mail  delivery, 
as  well  as  a  more  limited  potential  for  im- 
provements in  technology  and  profitability. 

POST    OFFICE    IS    SERVICE — NOT    BUSINESS 

Tht  so-called  postal  deficit  is  part  of  the 
cost  of  underwriting  essential  government 
services.  We  regard  the  Post  Office  as  a  gov- 
ernment service  and  not  as  a  business.  We 
do  not  think  that  whether  any  particular 
service  pays  its  own  way  should  determine 
whether  the  service  should  be  maintained. 
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For  example,  rural  mall  service  does  not 
pay  its  own  way  and  the  Congress  has  delib- 
erately decided  that  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers should  be  carried  at  a  reduced  rate. 

We  believe  that  those  are  political  deter- 
minations made  in  the  light  of  the  value  of 
the  service  to  the  public.  Such  determina- 
tions are  not  and  should  not  be  treated  as 
business  decisions  on  a  simple  cost  basis. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  views  subtantlal 
reform  of  the  Post  Office  Department's  exist- 
ing structure  as  workable  and  necessary. 

We  do  not  believe  the  widely  advertised 
efficiency  of  a  pyostal  corporation  can  be 
achieved  except  by  elimination  of  postal  serv- 
ices, such  as  home  delivery  of  mail.  We  op- 
pose the  abandonment  of  such  service. 

If  the  objective  is  efficient  and  necessary 
postal  service  for  all  Americans,  then  let  us 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  reforming  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  reach  that  goal.  Sub- 
stantial reform — rather  than  a  corporate  set- 
up— is  the  prudent,  realistic  and  workable 
approach  to  the  problem. 

REGARDING   EMPLOYEE    PROVISIONS 

I  turn  now  to  the  provision  of  H.R.  11750 
with  regard  to  employees.  These  are  the  pro- 
visions which  are,  of  course,  of  most  direct 
concern  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated 
unions  which  represent  postal  employees. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Administration  is 
that  the  postal  service  s  not  sufficiently  gov- 
ernmental for  postal  employees  to  continue 
to  have  all  the  rights  and  protections  of  gov- 
ernment employees,  but  that  it  is  sufficiently 
governmental  for  postal  workers  to  continue 
subject  to  most  of  the  restrictions  and  dis- 
abilities of  government  employees.  They  are. 
to  some  extent,  to  have  the  worst  of  both 
worlds. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  11750  on  unions 
and  collective  bargaining  are  likewise  selec- 
tively chosen  to  combine  the  worst  features 
of  public  and  private  labor  laws. 

As  you  know  the  AFL-CIO  does  not  regard 
Taft-Hartley  as  perfect,  and  while  Executive 
Order  10988  was  a  great  advance  over  prior 
handling  of  federal  employee  labor  rela- 
tions, we  believe  that  experience  under  the 
Order  shows  the  need  for  certain  changes 
and  improvements. 

STILL  BETTER  THAN  H.R.  11750 

The  AFL-CIO  has  made  detailed  proposals 
both  for  revising  Executive  Order  10988.  and 
for  supplanting  it  with  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  H.R.  12349.  However,  we  regard  not 
only  E.O.  10988  but  Taft-Hartley  as  far  pref- 
erable to  H.R.  11750. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  thus  flatly  opposed  to 
the  personnel  and  labor  relations  proposals 
of  the  Administration.  Let  me  spell  out  why. 

Postal  employees  would  lose  civil  service 
status,  and,  after  a  year,  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  transfer  to  other  positions  within 
the  federal  government.   (§  803). 

Once  the  new  corporation  had  estab- 
lished its  own  procedures,  appointments  and 
promotions  would  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  and  postal  em- 
ployees could  lose  the  protections  of  the 
Lloyd-LaFoUette  Act  against  removal  or  sus- 
pension. (§  801) . 

We  see  no  reason  why  these  protections 
of  existing  law  should  be  taken  from  postal 
workers,  nor  do  we  believe  that  they  have 
any  relation  to  the  operating  problems  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

INCONSISTENCE  REGARDING  WORKERS 

At  the  same  time,  and  quite  Inconsistent- 
ly, postal  workers  would  continue  to  be 
treated  as  government  workers  for  purposes 
of  the  numerous  invidious  restrictions  which 
are  applicable  to  government  employees. 

Section  1918  of  Title  V  of  the  U.S.  Code 
makes  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to  hold  a  gov- 
ernment job  who  "participates  In  a  strike, 
or  asserts  the  right  to  strike  "  against  the 
government.  This  provision  would  continue 
to  be  applicable  to  postal  employees.  i5  208). 
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If  the  Administration  has  decided  that 
postal  employees  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered government  employees,  than  it 
should  go  all  the  way  and  grant  them  the 
right  all  private  employees  have  In  a  free 
country — the  right  to  strike. 

That  goes  too  for  the  government  security 
and  loyalty  program,  which  would,  under 
H.R.  11750,  continue  to  apply  to  postal  em- 
ployees. 

HR.  11750  likewise  continues  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act  to  postal  workers.  We 
think  that  the  Hatch  Act  is  excessively  re- 
strictive even  as  applied  to  those  having  full 
status  as  government  employees,  and  see  no 
warrant  for  applying  It  to  those  who  are  to  be 
stripped  of  that  status. 

STRANGE    CONTRADICTIONS 

H.R.  11750  also  continues  for  postal  em- 
ployees the  ban  on  habitual  drunkenness  (5 
use  §7352),  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
receipt  of  decorations  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment (S  use  §73421.  These  items  are  not 
Important  In  themselves,  but  they  Illustrate 
the  strange  contradiction  whereby  H.R.  11750 
would  retain  all  existing  restrictions  but 
eliminate  many  protections  for  postal  em- 
ployees. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  vital  matters  of 
wages,  hovirs,  and  working  conditions,  and  of 
unions  and  collective  bargaining. 

Committee  Print  No.  8,  In  describing  the 
•Highlights"  of  H.R.  11750.  states,  p.  1: 

"Instead  of  Congress  fixing  wage  rates  and 
legislating  classifications  of  employment, 
postal  employees  in  every  part  of  the  country 
would  have  the  right  to  bargain  collectively 
lor  better  wages  and  other  benefits  and  for 
Improved  working  conditions." 

That  sounds  fine,  doesn't  It? 

The  problem  comes  with  the  next  para- 
graph, which  states: 

"Existing  law  banning  strikes  by  Federal 
workers  would  continue.  However,  the  act 
would  provide  for  binding  arbitration  in  the 
event  of  a  labor-management  dispute  which 
could  not  be  settled  by  other  means." 

NEED    STRIKE    RIGHT   TO    BARGAIN 

There  is  no  real  collective  bargaining  with- 
out the  right  to  strike,  because  It  Is  only 
the  possibility  of  a  strike  that  gives  em- 
ployees any  bargaining  power.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  put  It : 

"This  repeated  solicitude.  I.e.  by  Congress, 
for  the  right  to  strike  Is  predicated  upon  the 
conclusion  that  a  strike  when  legitimately 
employed  Is  an  economic  weapon  which  in 
great  measure  implements  and  supports  the 
principles  of  the  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem "  (NLRB  v.  Erie  Resistor  Corp.,  2736.  S. 
221.  233-234). 

We  believe  that  the  right  to  strike  merits 
solicitude,  too,  because  it  Is  an  essential 
foundation  of  democratic  freedom. 

In  our  proposals  for  revision  of  Executive 
Order  10988,  we  have  made  clear  our  belief 
that  so  long  as  the  Congress  denies  federal 
employees  the  right  to  strike,  the  very  least 
It  should  do  is  provide  a  terminal  point  for 
grievances  and  contract  disagreements 
through  binding  arbitration. 

But  HR.  11750  does  not  give  the  employ- 
ees even  this  right  to  invoke  binding  arbitra- 
tion. That  right  Is  vested  solely  in  the  "Post- 
al Disputes  Panel." 

Under  §  806  (a)  It  is  the  Panel  and  not  the 
employees  or  the  union,  that  decides  whether 
to  submit  Issues  to  final  and  binding  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  Panel  also  decides  what  Issues, 
if  any,  to  submit  and  Is  to  "frame  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Issue  to  be  arbitrated." 

Alternatively,  If  the  Panel  does  not  take 
Jurisdiction,  "the  status  quo  surrounding 
those  particular  issues  shall  be  maintained" 
(§808  (d)). 

THREE  WAYS  TO   HANDLE  WORKERS 

As  we  see  it.  there  are  three  different 
ways  that  the  labor  relations  of  postal  work- 
ers might  be  handled. 
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One.  and  the  one  which  Is  now  used.  Is 
for  Congress  to  legislate  on  wage  rates  and 
certain  other  basic  matters,  but  with  other 
Issues  left  to  collective  bargaining  if  the 
employee  choose  to  form  unions  and  bargain 
collectively. 

We  think  that  this  Is  a  satisfactory  la- 
bor relations  system  for  federal  employees, 
and  that  postal  workers  should  continue  to 
be  federal  employees  and  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  system  as  other  federal  employees. 
We  thlnic,  for  example,  that  postal  wage 
rates  should  continue  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  as  In  the  case  of 
other  federal  employees. 

We  do,  however,  believe  that  certain 
changes  and  refinements  need  to  be  made  in 
the  present  federal  employee  labor  relations 
system. 

Two  years  ago,  I  made  detailed  proposals 
for  revising  Executive  Order  10988,  to  the 
Presidential  Review  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  In  the  Federal  Service. 
Six  weeks  ago.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Dulskl.  Mr.  Blemlller  expressed  the  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO  for  H.R.  12349,  which  would 
supplant  the  Executive  Order  with  perma- 
nent legislation.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
labor  provisions  of  H.R.  4  are  quite  similar 
to  H  R.  12349. 

OPPOSE    PRIVATE    OPERATION 

Another  possible  way  of  handling  the  la- 
bor relations  of  postal  employees  would  be  to 
transfer  the  postal  system  to  private  owner- 
ship, and  to  put  postal  employees  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  are  opposed  to  that 
solution,  but  It  would  at  least  be  Internally 
logical. 

H.R.  11750  proposes  an  Irrational  and  un- 
workable mixture  of   these  two  systems. 

Some  incidents  of  employment  would  con- 
tinue to  be  regulated  by  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned,  postal 
employees  would,  for  Instance,  continue  to 
be  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
program  ( §  804 ) . 

Other  aspects  of  employment  would  be 
determined  by  collective  bargaining,  but  with 
the  employees  stripped  of  bargaining  power, 
for  they  could  neither  appeal  to  Congress, 
strike,  or  Invoke  compulsory  arbitration. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Is  to  apply,  though  neither  Its 
broad  framework  nor  Its  numerous  details 
were  designed  for  an  enterprise  such  as  the 
postal  service. 

Taft-Hartley's  broad  framework  is  collec- 
tive bargaining,  with  the  stimulus  for  agree- 
ment provided  by  the  right  to  strike  and  to 
lockout.  Unions  are  denied  the  strike  by 
H.R.  11750:  what  of  the  lockout? 

ir    TAFT-HARTLEY    LAW    APPLIES 

If  the  details  of  the  Taft-Hartley  are  to 
apply,  unions  will  be  free  to  picket  post 
offices  when  negotiations  break  down,  and 
may  engage  in  organizational  and  recogni- 
tion picketing,  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

They  may  undertake  to  negotiate  union 
security  clauses  and  work  preservation 
clauses,  but  not  hot  cargo  clauses.  If  a  union 
asks  for  a  wage  increase,  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice pleads  inability  to  pay.  it  will  have  to 
open  Its  books  to  the  union. 

Many  of  these  results  seem  desirable  to 
us.  but  we  rather  doubt  that  they  were  all 
intended  by  the  authors  of  H.R.  11750. 

In  sum.  as  regard  to  the  labor  provisions, 
we  strongly  oppose  any  change  in  the  present 
system,  which  would,  like  H.R.  11750.  dras- 
tically undercut  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
postal  employees  and  their  unions. 

To  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hold  no  brief 
at  all  for  H.R.  11750.  We  find  its  basic 
premise — abandonment  of  the  essential  gov- 
ernmental necessity  for  delivering  the  mall — 
to  be  repugnant. 

We  agree  the  Postal  System  needs  reform — 
more  money,  better  labor  relations,  new 
buildings  and  facilities  and  modern  tech- 
nological Improvement.  All  of  these  can  be 
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accomplUhed  within  the  present  framework 
of  government  and  we  are  sure  will  be.  That, 
we  Insist,  Is  the  way  to  do  the  Job. 


FEEDING  AMERICA  S  HUNGRY 
CHILDREN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  passed  HJl.  1 1651,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize temporary  emergency  assistance 
to  provide  needy  children  with  nutri- 
tious meals.  I  am  proud  to  have  voted 
for  this  Important  measure,  and  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  place  on  record  my 
reasons  for  voting  for  it. 

If  It  were  operating  at  top  capacity, 
the  rmtional  school  lunch  program  would 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  by 
which  hunger  in  America  could  be  les- 
sened ■  and  malnutrition  decreased. 
SchooJemidren  are,  after  all,  among 
those  who  suffer  most  when  not  enough 
of  the  right  foods  are  available  to  them. 
Schoolchildren  are  growing  and  learn- 
ing; they  must  have  good,  nutritious 
meals  to  continue  that  development. 

An  adequately  funded  and  adminis- 
tered school  liinch  program  would  pro- 
vide needy  children  with  at  least  one 
nutritious  meal  a  day  and  would  thus 
go  a  long  way  toward  stopping  hunger 
and  lessening  the  dangers  of  malnutri- 
tion. 

The  school  breakfast  program,  too, 
could  be  an  effective  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  hunger.  A  nourishing  breakfast 
every  morning  would  enable  children, 
otherwise  listless  and  inattentive  be- 
cause of  lack  of  food,  to  become  bright 
eyed,  wide  awake,  eager  pupils.  The 
benefits  from  such  a  situation  are  evi- 
dent. In  fact,  all  of  our  children's  food 
service  programs  have  the  potential  for 
bestowing  incalculable  benefits  on  the 
health  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  upon  individual  children.  But,  sadly 
and  shockingly,  indications  are  that 
these  programs  do  not  operate  as  well 
as  they  could — and  should. 

During  hearings  held  last  year  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
discovered  the  following  dismaying  facts 
about  our  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren: Over  4'2  million  needy  children  are 
not  receiving  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches,  more  than  6.600  schools  in  eco- 
nomically deprived  areas  do  not  have 
food  services,  almost  3  million  disadvan- 
taged children  in  need  of  a  school  break- 
fast program  do  not  have  one,  and  as 
many  as  three-quarters  of  a  million  chil- 
dren who  come  from  large  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  over  $3,000  are  esti- 
mated to  need  food  services.  The  dili- 
gence of  the  committee  has  shown  the 
inadequacy  of  our  children's  food  service 
programs  as  they  are  presently  funded 
and  administered.  Action  was  clearly 
called  for.  and  H.R.  11651,  a  bipartisan 
bill,  answered  that  call. 

The  measure  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  by  adding  a 
provision  that  would  authorize  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture  to  use  $100  mil- 
lion In  section  32  fimds  during  fiscal 
1970.  The  funds  would  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  nutrition  of  needy  children  in 
schools,  day  care  centers,  and  other  or- 
ganized activities.  This  authority  is  given 
specifically  to  provide  food  services  to 
children  in  addition  to  the  food  service 
support  provided  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

The  money  provided  through  H.R. 
11651  would  go  primarily  toward  reach- 
ing those  children  in  schools  and  other 
organized  activities  who  are  not  now 
benefiting  from  the  Federal  food  services 
programs.  About  $1  billion  in  section  32 
fimds  has  reverted  to  the  Treasury  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years;  this  measure  would 
put  section  32  funds  to  use  where  they 
are  sorely  needed. 

I  feel  that  this  piece  of  legislation  goes 
a  long  way  toward  helping  rid  the  rich- 
est land  In  the  world  of  the  intolerable 
presence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
among  its  children.  I  derive  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  children  in 
my  State  and  all  across  the  Nation  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  action  we  have 
taken. 


July  31,  1969 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  FLOOD 
CONTROL 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  29,  1969 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle 
for  flood  control  Is  being  won  in  the 
Kansas-Missouri  area.  How  this  is  be- 
ing accomplished  Is  outlined  by  Mayor 
Lamar  Phillips  of  Ottawa,  Kans..  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation's newsletter  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Thb  Battl*  roa  Flood  Control 

The  recent  and  current  severe  storms  in 
mid-America  serve  as  a  grim  reminder  of 
the  catastrophic  flood  of  1951  which  re- 
sulted In  more  than  a  billion  dollars  dam- 
age. Mayor  Lamar  Phillips  of  Ottawa,  long- 
time flood  control  worker  and  witness  of 
damage  from  frequent  floods  on  the  Marais 
des  Cygnes,  has  the  following  observations 
to  make: 

"The  rivers  of  our  continent,  from  the 
standpoint  of  geology,  are  ancient.  They 
have  been  carrying  storm  run-off  to  the  seae 
for  ages.  But,  a  change  is  taking  place.  Our 
old  rivers  are  becoming  new  rivers.  Or.  per- 
haps it  is  more  accurate  to  say  they  are  be- 
ing remodeled  Into  new  rivers. 

"During  recent  days,  streams  of  our  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  have  been  called  upon 
to  carry  more  storm  run-off  than  their  chan- 
nels are  capable  of  carrying.  An  example  is 
the  Marais  des  Cygnes  river  valley  of  Eastern 
Kansas,  the  stream  which  becomes  the 
Osage  River  after  crossing  the  Kansas-Mis- 
souri border.  Too  much  rain  in  too  short  a 
time  caused  this  river  to  overflow  its  banks 
in  some  areas,  and,  regrettably,  too  much 
farm  land  and  crops  went  under  water.  To- 
day one  reservoir  Is  in  operation — Pomona 
Reservoir  in  the  upper  Marais  des  Cygnes  val- 
ley, and  one  local  protection  project,  at  Ot- 
tawa. In  the  recent  overflows  no  water  came 
Into  the  city  of  Ottawa.  The  Pomona  Reser- 
voir level  raised  12 '/i  feet  above  the  normal 


level,  impounding  60.620  acre-feet  of  storm 
run-off.  Eventually  all  of  the  projects  in  the 
KansaA-Mlssourl  area  will  be  completed. 

"What  Is  the  task  which  lies  ahead  for 
those  of  us  in  Mo-Ark  and  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Associations?  We  must  be  unselfish,  but 
we  must  not  give  up.  The  battle  for  flood 
control  is  being  won,  and  our  contribution 
to  the  cause  has  been  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  competing  with  each  other." 

As  of  this  writing,  it  is  estimated  that 
flood  control  projects  constructed  by  the 
Kansas  City  District  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  prevented  more  than  $130  mil- 
lion in  flood  losses  this  year.  In  areas  where 
flood  control  projects  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  Kansas  City  District,  but  not 
yet  financed  for  construction,  there  is  an 
estimated  $30  million  loss. 


NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  GIVES  lOOTH 
SON  TO  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KEIfTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  19€9 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has  given 
its  valiant  offspring  to  safeguard  Amer- 
ica's heritage  of  liberty.  Particularly,  has 
this  been  true  of  the  upper  bluegrass — 
known  as  northern  Kentucky.  On  July 
23,  northern  Kentucky  gave  its  lOOth  son 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Phillip  Hammons 
of  Covington.  Ky..  volimteered  to  fight 
for  his  country  and  paid  the  ulUmate 
sacrifice  in  order  to  defend  It.  Phillip 
Hammons  has  upheld  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  his  family,  whose  sons  have 
served  and  are  serving  their  countrj'.. 

To  the  Hammons  family  goes  the 
heartfelt  s>'mpathy  of  thousands  of 
American  families  who  have  suffered  the 
same  loss  and  the  undying  gratitude  of 
those  of  us  for  whom  he  laid  down  his 
life.  He  fought  and  died  in  the  finest 
spli-it  of  gallantry  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  of  America  and  he  joins  the  ranks 
of  the  other  brave  fighting  men  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  Kentucky  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  freedom. 

He  did  not  die  in  vain.  He  died  pro- 
tecting the  liberty  of  all  of  us  who  grate- 
fully remain.  It  Is  our  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  what  he  died  for  we  will  fight  for. 
The  following  page  1  article  in  the 
Kentucky  Post  concerning  Phillip  was 
written  by  Sigman  Byrd,  whose  son.  Ar- 
thur, is  counted  among  the  100  coura- 
geous northern  Kentuckians  who  have 
died  in  Vietnam : 

Northern   Kentucky   Gives    IOOth   Son   to 

Vietnam  War 

(By  Sigman  Byrd) 

The  Upper  Bluegrass  has  given  the  life  of 
her  100th  son  to  the  cause  of  United  States 
military  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin  and 
Collins  streaked  through  space  toward  their 
bright  blue  home  planet  yesterday  morning, 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Hammons.  2903  Alden  court,  Cov- 
ington, .-eceived  that  most  heartbreaking  of 
messages. 

Her  son.  Pfc.  Phillip  Hammons,  a  20-year- 
old  Marine  rifleman,  had  been  killed  in  com- 
bat on  July  23,  10  miles  northeast  of  An 
Hoa,  Quang  Nam  Province,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 
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"He  sustained  missile  wounds  to  the  body 
from  a  hostile  explosive  device  while  on  a 
search-and-clear  operation,"  said  the  mes- 
sage over  the  signature  of  the  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Pvt.  Hammons  was  the  youngest  of  11 
children.  Four  of  his  five  brothers  are  vet- 
erans of  the  armed  forces.  Another  brother, 
an  Army  specialist,  is  stationed  in  Vietnam. 
Sp.  4  William  Hammons.  aged  23,  will  be 
a  member  of  the  honor  guard  escorting  his 
brother's  body  home. 

Pvt.  Phillip  Hammons,  the  slain  Marine, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  11  children  of  John 
and  Myrtle  Hammons  who  never  saw  his 
father.  The  elder  Hammons  died  shortly  be- 
fore Phillip  was  born. 

But  the  father  and  son  who  never  saw 
each  other  In  life  will  lie  side  by  side  in 
death.  After  services  at  Allison  &  Rose  Fu- 
neral Home  in  Covington,  the  fallen  hero 
will  be  burled  beside  the  grave  of  John  Ham- 
mons in  Adams  Cemetery  at  Batesvllle.  Ind. 
It  was  in  Batesvllle  that  John  died  and 
Phillip  was  born  20  years  ago. 

One  of  Pvt.  Phillip  Hammons'  five  sisters, 
Katherine  (Mrs.  Glen)  Fugate.  of  Cincin- 
nati, said  she  had  a  strong  premonition  of 
her  brother's  death  when  she  heard  a  news 
report  Wednesday  about  the  death  of  25 
U.S.  Marines  in  Vietnam. 

"I  don't  understand  it."  she  said.  "As  soon 
as  I  heard  it,  I  said  to  myself:  Phil's  dead. 
I  felt  it  so  strongly  that  I  phoned  Juanita 
(Mrs.  Paul  Landrum.  415  Bakewell  street, 
Covington,  another  sisten  . 

"I  told  Juanita  we  ought  to  go  and  stay 
with  mother,  to  be  with  her  when  the  tele- 
gram came.  And  that's  what  we  did." 

Mrs  Pugate  explained  thai  she  and  Phillip 
were  closer  than  most  brothers  and  sisters. 
"You  see,"  she  explained,  "my  son  Mike  is 
20  years  old.  too— Just  two  months  older 
than  Phil. 

"I  guess  I  thought  of  Phil  more  like  he  was 
my  son  than  mv  brother." 

The  mother  of  the  11.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ham- 
mons, was  prostrate  with  grief  Friday. 

Mrs  Landrum  said  her  mother  had  slept 
poorly  Thursday  night— despite  sedation  ad- 
ministered by  a  physician. 

"Mother  Is  bitter  about  Phil's  death,"  said 
Mrs  Landrum.  "I  think  she  always  will  be. 
She  says  she  won't  accept  Phil's  decorations 
from  the  government." 

Pvt.  Phillip  Hammons  has  at  least  two 
decorations,  a  Piu-ple  Heart  and  a  marksman- 
ship medal.  He  earned  the  markmanshlp 
medal  in  basic  training  in  San  Diego. 

Phillip  Hammons  left  Holmes  High  School 
In  July  1968,  to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps 
before   graduation. 

"He  volunteered,"  said  Mrs.  Fugate.  "He 
wasn't  drafted.  He  volunteered  for  combat 
duty  in  Vietnam." 

"We  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  It,"  said  Mrs. 
Landrum.  "We  tried  so  hard  to  persuade  him 
to  Join  the  Navy.  But  he  wanted  to  fight  the 
Communists.  ' 

Two  of  the  six  brothers  are  Navy  veterans. 
They  are  John  and  Orvllle  Hammons,  both  of 
Cincinnati. 

Two  others  chose  the  Army.  They  are  Clar- 
ence Hammons  of  Covington,  and  Pvt.  Wil- 
liam Hammons.  now  on  the  way  home  with 
his  brother's  body. 

The  other  brother,  Holland  Hammons,  of 
Covington,  is  an  ex-Marine. 

The  surviving  sisters,  besides  Mrs.  Pugate 
and  Mrs.  Landrum,  are: 

Mrs.  Richard  Goff.  Covington;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Stabler.  Cincinnati,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Dorn- 
bush,  Covington. 

Pvt.  Phillip  Hammons  left  the  United  States 
for  duty  In  Vietnam  in  January  of  this  year. 
His  death— Kenton  County's  39th  in  Viet- 
nam— came  about  a  week  after  his  return 
to  duty  following  a  brief  rest-and-rehablUta- 
tlon  period  In  Bangkok. 
Prom  Bangkok  the  Marine  hero  sent  >»»« 
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mother  a  large  and  beautiful  chest  of  flatware 
and  a  tape  recording  of  a  poem  written  by 
one  of  his  comrades  and  recited  by  himself, 
Phillip. 
Text  of  the  poem  follows : 

"Take  a  man  and  put  him  alone — 
Put  him  12,000  miles  from  home. 
Empty  his  he&rt  of  all  but  blood 
And  make  him  live  in  sweat  and  mud. 
This  is  the  life  that  I  must  live: 
This  is  why  my  soul  I  give. 
You  peace-brothers  laugh  from  your  easy 

chairs. 
But  you  don't  know  what  it's  like  over  here. 
You  have  a  baU  without  near  trying 
Willie  over  here  your  brothers  are  dv'lng. 
You  bum  your  draft  cards  and  protest  .  .  . 
Use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun 
And  then  refuse  to  raise  a  gun. 
I'll  hate  you  till  the  day  I  die  .  .  . 
I  saw  my  buddy's  arms  a  bloody  .  .  . 
And  heard  them  say:  'This  one  is  dead.' 
He  had  the  guu  to  fight  and  die. 
He  paid  the  price — but 
What  did  he  buy?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  the  voice 
of  the  martyred  Marine,  speaking  to  his 
mother  for  the  last  time,  says  in  the  tape 
recording: 

"But  who  gives  a  damn  what  a  Marine 
gives — except  his  mother,  lather,  brothers 
and  sisters?" 


MUSKIE   SPEAKS   IN   INDIANA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  being  host  to 
Maine's  distinguished  Senator,  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKiE,  in  southern  Indiana 
last  week. 

During  his  visit  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  Senator  Mus- 
KiE  delivered  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened, concise  reports  on  this  Nation's 
priorities  that  I  have  heard. 

Senator  Muskie's  visit  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  Apollo  11  success  and  that 
glow  of  pride  which  all  Americans  share 
in  this  remarkable  achievement.  But  the 
Senator's  concern  is  that  we  take  heart 
from  this  achievement  and  set  ourselves 
goals  here  on  earth. 

Each  of  my  colleagues  will  find  read- 
ing this  address  a  good  investment  of  his 
time. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  entire  text 
of  Senator  Muskie's  excellent  speech, 
given  July  25  at  the  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
high  school  fleldhouse: 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskix.  Indiana  Speech, 
JiLY   25.   1969 

During  most  of  the  past  two  weeks,  our 
people  have  been  unified  in  a  way  that  only 
great  moments  of  triumph  or  tragedy  seem 
to  produce. 

In  the  affluent  suburbs:  in  the  steaming 
inner  cities:  in  our  troubled  universities,  and 
m  neighborhoods  where  the  schools  are  in- 
adequate and  overcrowded:  in  mountain  and 
seashore  resorts,  and  in  homes  where  families 
cannot  afford  a  summer  vacation:  beside 
clear  lakes,  and  on  the  shores  of  polluted 
rivers:  whether  we  were  white  or  black,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old.  supporters  or  critics  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans. New  Left  or  Old  Right— the  magnificent 
adventure  of  Apollo  XI  gripped  us  all. 

The  image  of  Nell  Armstrong's  foot  swing- 
ine  down  from  the  Eagle,  and  onto  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  moon,  is  a  permanent  part  of  our 
consciousness.  No  matter  where  we  saw  that 
television  screen — in  a  rec  room,  or  in  a 
tenement — Its  fantastic  Image  last  Sunday 
night  belongs  to  all  of  us.  Time  cannot  erase 
It,  nor  in  any  way  diminish  its  power.  For 
a  while,  it  made  us  one  people. 

And  our  unity  was  based  on  something 
deeper  than  national  pride.  Armstrong  and 
Aldrin  were  representing  all  of  us — all  man- 
kind— reaching  out  Into  the  cosmos. 

How  long  will   that  sense  of  unity  last: 

I'm  afraid  the  answer  is  not  long,  if  you 

consider   the  history  of  other   great   events 

that  have  drawn  us  together,  in  exultation 

or  sorrow. 

Because  sooner  or  later  the  television  sets 
go  off,  and  we  return  to  the  earth  and  the 
heat  of  summer.  To  high  prices.  A  weak  stock 
market.  To  traffic  congestion.  Rising  crime. 
Cities  hard-pressed  for  funds,  and  public 
services  deteriorating.  The  air  we  breathe 
dark  with  chemical  waste.  Misuust  between 
the  races.  Mutiny  in  the  hearts  of  many 
young  people.  The  war  dragging  on. 

That,  it  can  be  said.  Is  the  real  world. 
Our  vicajious  participation  in  the  moon 
mission  Is  Just  that— vicarious— though  v.o 
did  pay  for  it. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  tonight  that  at  leatt 
one  aspect  of  the  moon  mission  Is  part  of 
oi:r  real   world,   too — or  could  be. 

I  don't  mean  all  the  technological  ad- 
vances, the  by-products,  that  are  supposed  to 
come  from  space  science.  I  assume  they  are 
real.  But  by  themselves,  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  to  relieve  the  problems  we  live 
with  here  on  earth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  national  resources,  and  even  the 
bravery  that  went  into  Apollo  11  could  not 
in  themselves  have  lilted  that  rocket  a  foot 
off   the   launching   pad. 

It  took  something  more,  something  that 
could  put  all  those  elements  together  and 
give  them  coherence  and  power.  It  tock  a 
unifying  goal,  understood  by  all.  and  the 
will  ?.nd  determination  to  reach  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  space  proeram,  the  goal 
was  simple.  It  was  to  enable  a  human  being 
to  walk  on  the  moon's  surface  by  the  end 
of  this  decade.  Achieving  It  was  a  terrifically 
complicated  business.  But  the  goal  was 
clear  and  understandable  and  It  inspired  and 
unified  our  efforts,  and  we  made  it. 

What  if  we  decided  that  there  were  some 
goals  here  on  earth  that  were  no  less  im- 
portant  to  us.  no  less  urgent? 

Now  that  we  have  seen  that  man  can 
operate  successfully  in  the  lunar  environ- 
ment, what  if  we  decided  to  help  him  operate 
successfully  in  the  urban  environment? 

Now  that  we  have  shown  ghetto  children 
that  a  dreaon  of  sophisticated  science  may 
come  true.  I  think  it's  about  time  to  teach 
them  to  read. 

Now  that  we  have  protected  the  health  of 
three  astronauts  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  away.  I  think  we  ought  to  find  a  way 
to  give  all  our  people  good  medical  care  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Now  that  we  have  built  machines  that  can 
sustain  great  Journeys  In  space.  I  think  it's 
time  to  solve  the  problem  of  transporting 
people  to  and  from  work,  without  turning 
the  countryside  into  concrete"  and  the  air 
into  cart)on  and  sulphur  compounds. 

Now  that  we've  seen  men  coopierate  to 
unite  two  machines  In  orbit  at  terrific  sf)eeds 
around  the  moon,  let's  find  out  how  to  get 
white  men  and  black  men  to  cooperate  In 
improving  city  life. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  physical  triumph  like  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon,  and  a  social  triumph  like  put- 
ting a  pKKir  teenager  on  his  way  to  a  suc- 
cessful and  responsible  life. 

With  the  one,  we've  been  dealing  with  bril- 
liant, highly  educated  men  .ind  women.  We've 
had  the  use  of  the  most  advanced  scientific 
equipment.  We've  been  able  to  measure  our 
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progress  exactly.  When  we've  failed,  when 
there  was  a  tragic  fire  that  set  us  back,  we've 
pressed  on.  undaunted.  We've  had  the  funds 
that  let  us  call  on  the  vast  resources  of 
private  industry.  And  most  of  all,  we've  had 
»  simple  goal. 

But  dealing  with  our  hiunan  problems  Is 
another  matter.  We've  found  that  we  could 
not  simply  put  together  a  few  ingredients— 
a  little  money  to  improve  the  schools,  a  year 
of  Head  Start,  a  job  training  program,  and 
some  good  intentions — and  heal  the  lives  of 
people  who  have  known  nothing  but  poverty 
and  deprivation  from  the  beginning.  We 
don't  know  yet  how  to  measure  the  effect 
of  most  of  what  we  are  doing — how  much  a 
billion  dollars  of  aid  to  education  can  do 
for  school  children,  for  example. 

Every  failure — every  grant  to  some  group 
that  mis-spends  it— is  the  occasion  for  cries 
of  outrage  and  calls  for  stopping  the  pro- 
gram. We've  talked  a  lot  about  getting  pri- 
vate industry  involved,  but  we  haven't  found 
the  key — the  incentive — to  bring  that  about 
in  sufficient  quantity.  And  most  of  all,  our 
goals  have  been  very  general — and  very 
rhetorical. 

I  think  it's  time  we  delivered  some  simple 
goals  and  some  firm  target  dates  for  our 
problems  here  In  America. 

Like'  Triiproving  the  reading  skills  of  high- 
school  graduates  in  the  ghetto  from  the 
ninth  grade  level  to  at  least  the  eleventh 
grade  level  by  1976. 

Like  meeting  the  goal  of  the  National 
Housing  Act — 26  million  new  units — in  the 
next  nine  years. 

Like  cleaning  every  American  river  of  un- 
acceptable pollution  by  1976. 

Like  assuring  that  no  American  family 
goes  hungry  by  1971. 

Like  reducing  the  delays  In  our  courts  of 
criminal  Jurisdiction  by  — %  within  five 
years. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  goals — in  higher 
education,  in  mass  transportation,  in  clean- 
ing the  air.  in  reducing  infant  mortality. 

And  it  is  up  to  the  political  leadership  of 
this  country  to  set  those  goals  and  to  provide 
some  target  dates  for  reaching  them — dates 
that  are  Just  as  demanding  as  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon  in  the  sixties  was,  when  John 
Kennedy  set  it  In  1961. 

You  don't  provide  that  kind  of  leadership 
if  you  back-pedal  before  every  reactionary 
breeze. 

And  whatever  your  Gallup  poll  rating,  you 
can't  lead  from  a  low  silhouette.  You've  got 
to  stand  up.  You've  got  to  invest  some  of 
your  political  capital  in  making  this  a  more 
human  and  hopeful  country.  You've  got  to 
help  your  people  understand  how  critical  our 
problems  are — and  how  we  can  marshall 
our  energies,  as  we  did  in  the  space  program, 
to  solve  them. 

Because  the  real  issue  is  not  who  wins  in 
1970  or  1972.  It's  what  happens  to  the  country 
in  the  next  four  years — whether  it  regains 
its  old  determination,  its  old  optimism  and 
hope,  or  whether  it  divides  still  further  into 
frustrated,  despairing  factions. 

I  hope  our  President  has  a  successful  trip 
in  Asia  and  Elastern  Europe.  But  when  he  re- 
turns— as  when  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  and 
Collins  returned — he  will  find  an  America 
very  much  as  it  was  when  he  left  it:  In  need 
of  political  leadership  that  identifies  our 
problems  realistically,  and  that  describes 
some  human  goals  within  our  reach. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  too  much  to  ask  from 
Republicans.  They  are  better  at  turning  the 
clock  back,  or  making  it  st.and  still,  than  they 
are  at  anticipating  what  could  be  in  the 
hours  and  days  to  come. 

It  has  been  our  democratic  role  to  identify 
national  needs,  and  to  set  the  forces  in  mo- 
tion that  will  meet  them.  We  have  done  that 
before.  We  shall  do  It  again.  And  between 
now  and  1972,  let  us  press  this  administra- 
tion to  stand  up  and  lead.  Let  us — speaking 
as  the  majority  party  representing  the  peo- 
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pie — try  to  exert  more  forward  pressure  than 
Strom  Thurmond  can  brake. 

Let  us  take  heart  from  the  spectacular 
achievement  on  the  moon,  and  set  ourselves 
some  goals  here  in  America.  And  let  us  bring 
together  the  resources  and  the  will  we  need 
to  reach  them,  and  press  on,  through  what- 
ever disappointments  and  delays,  until  we 
do.  That  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  by 
which  we  can  regain  the  union  we  knew  last 
weekend.  And,  despite -the  glory  of  Apollo 
XI,  that  is  what  really  counts. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  J.  BIE- 
MILLER,  DIRECTOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OP  LEGISLATION,  AFL-CIO 
SUPPORTING  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Andrew  J.  Biemiller  is  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Legislation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  His 
statement  follows: 

Statement 

This  statement  represents  the  continuing 
position  of  the  APL-CIO  in  support  of  our 
country's  program  of  foreign  aid  and  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  continuation  of  for- 
eign aid  authori2;ation  legislation. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1969.  again  stated  its  fundamental 
belief  in  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program  when  It  said: 

"The  security  and  freedom  of  our  country 
require  a  variety  of  efforts — political,  diplo- 
matic, economic,  military,  cultural  and  hu- 
manitarian. In  this  realization.  Democratic 
and  Republican  Administrations  alike  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  rallying  our  na- 
tion for  generous  assistance  in  various  forms, 
particularly  to  the  developing  countriee. 
Without  the  successes  which  have  been 
achieved  in  the  pursuit  of  this  course,  im- 
portant areas,  now  centers  of  economic  prog- 
ress and  advancing  social  Justice,  would  to- 
day be  pockets  of  political  chaos  and  pawns 
in  the  hands  of  aggressors  bent  on  world 
domination." 

The  APL-CIO  makes  such  a  statement 
while  being  aware  of  the  problems  and  inade- 
quacies which  have  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try's foreign  aid  program  in  the  past  because 
we  recognize  that  such  an  effort  as  this  is 
relatively  new  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
problems  of  poverty  and  race  in  our  own 
country  and  the  problems  of  underdevelop- 
ment in  many  regions  of  the  world  had  for 
many  years  been  accepted  as  Inevitable  and 
incapable  of  essential  improvement.  Perhaps 
because  of  our  newly  discovered  ability  to 
successfully  engineer  vast  changes  through 
the  application  of  economic  adjustments  in 
critical  areas  of  the  nation's  life,  we  are  now 
confident  that  we  are  able  to  improve  the 
condition  of  destitute  human  beings  both 
here  and  abroad  through  specific  measures. 
But  we  are  relatively  new  at  applying  these 
solutions  both  here  and  abroad  and  it  is  ap- 
parently necessary  that  many  of  the  lessons 
of  practical  administration  ol  such  a  progres- 
sively innovative  program  must  be  learned 
through  experience.  The  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses we  have  achieved  in  such  programs  as 
foreign  assistance  must  almost  inevitably  be 
marked  by  some  failures  as  we  apply  new 
solutions  to  our  changing  array  of  human 
and  industrial  problems. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  both  the  hu- 
manitarian goals  of  the  American  foreign  aid 


program  and  the  costs  of  that  program  in 
terms  of  sacrifice  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  American  people.  The  continuing  pres- 
ence of  those  goals,  that  of  preserving  world 
peace,  promoting  freedom  and  supplying  for 
economic  needs  in  compliance  with  social 
Justice,  urge  us  to  continue  to  make  the 
sacrifices  this  program  requires.  A  decline  In 
our  overseas  aid  would  represent  not  only 
an  abandonment  of  our  recognized  respon- 
sibilities but  the  loss  of  essential  means  of 
development  to  other  human  beings  who 
have  a  right  to  share  in  the  wealth  of  the 
earth. 

Conscious  of  the  commitment  made  by  our 
nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  dec- 
ade, the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
noted  that: 

"The  U.S.  has  provided  only  0.85'';  of  its 
national  income  for  overseas  economic  assist- 
ance— a  lower  proportion  than  the  0.93';  ex- 
pended on  the  average  by  the  16  industrially 
developed  countries  which  constitute  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  (DAC). 
Hence,  no  one  can  reasonably  maintain  that 
our  foreign  assistance  program  has  been  a 
drain  on  oiu-  nation's  resources  and  ca- 
pacities for  dealing  with  its  pressing  urban 
and  other  domestic  problems.  No  doubt,  our 
country  can  do  much  more  in  the  realm  of 
development  assistance  while  improving  our 
domestic  conditions." 

The  AFL-CIO  again  urges  therefore,  that 
for  reasons  "both  of  national  interest  and 
humanitarian  concern"  and  also  "for  the 
practical  mutuality  of  its  benefits."  the  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  should  equal  no  less  than 
one  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

Because  the  horizons  of  possibilities  have 
been  expanded  by  the  flight  of  Apollo  11  the 
whole  program  of  space  exploration  should 
make  us  all  Increasingly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  members  of  the  same  human 
community  on  this  planet,  earth.  If  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  vital  needs  of  our  world 
neighbors,  the  conditions  which  beget  vio- 
lence and  threaten  world  peace  will  continue 
to  exist. 

This  does  not  imply  that  we  support  the 
United  States  Program  of  foreign  assistance 
solely  as  an  instrument  of  diplomacy  to  defer 
Internationa'  difficulties.  The  AFL-CIO  sup- 
port of  this  type  of  program  has  been  con- 
tinuous since  we  encouraged  the  adoption 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  because,  as  trade  union- 
ists, we  champion  the  fundamental  American 
belief  In  the  universality  of  human  dignity, 
with  all  the  responsibilities  and  rights  which 
this  dignity  implies  and  demands;  the  uni- 
versal right  of  man  to  work  and  to  share 
Justly  in  the  product  of  his  labors;  and  the 
right  and  obligation  of  every  man  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  political  process.  Since 
these  motives  urge  our  organization  and  our 
government  to  strive  valiantly  to  correct  in- 
justices and  to  provide  for  human  opjxjrtuni- 
ties  within  our  own  nation,  then  these  same 
imperatives  must  effect  our  participation  in 
the  international  community. 

Among  the  criticisms  voiced  in  opposition 
to  the  continuation  of  this  country's  develop- 
ment assistance  program,  much  of  which  is 
unfair  and  has  no  basis  in  fact,  there  is  one 
charge  that  AID  has  discouraged  overseas 
private  investment  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
development  assistance  program.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  private  overseas  invest- 
ments have  not  been  in  step  with  the  wealth 
and  vigor  of  the  rest  of  this  country's  eco- 
nomic and  financial  profile.  This  was  in  spite 
of  improved  economic  conditions  both  here 
and  in  the  developing  countries  themselves. 
By  comparison  overseas  Investments  from 
other  countries  such  as  West  Germany,  Italy 
and  Japan  have  increased  considerably.  Be- 
cause it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  for- 
eign private  investment  in  developing  coun- 
tries is  both  necessary  and  beneficial  as  a 
source  of  capital,  and  organizational  tech- 
nological and  commercial  know-how,  AID'S 
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private  Resources  Development  Services  has 
been  encouraging  private  inveetments  in  de- 
veloping countriee  as  a  supplement  and  not 
a  substitute  for  the  government's  program. 
While  the  APL-CIO  conMnends  this  present 
effort  it  has  serlotis  reservations  about  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  parallel  agency 
to  foster  such  private  investments  since  this 
will  inevitably  create  confusion  and  conflict 
and  be  misunderstood  in  the  developing 
world. 

The  AFL-CIO  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  current  blU  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  the  provisions  of  Title  IX.  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  which  urges  that  more  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  the  development  and 
utilization  of  democratic  institutions  in  the 
assistance  program.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
labor  feels  most  at  home,  for  Title  IX  Is  an 
approach  which  emphasizes  the  determina- 
tion by  the  people  themselves  of  what  they 
require. 

For  manv  vears.  the  AFL-CIO  has  been 
supporting  the  work  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  which  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  development  of 
Title  IX  type  institutions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Although  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  AIFLD  is  the  strengthening  of  demo- 
cratic trade  unions,  it  has.  through  its  many 
social  projects  progranvs  and  educational  pro- 
grams and  with  the  support  of  democratic 
trade  unions  developed  various  community 
institutions  such  as:  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  medical  brigades,  schools  and  com- 
munltv  organizations  of  the  type  fostered  by 
Title  ix.  Incidentally,  since  1964  the  AFI^ 
CIO  has,  in  Latin  America,  loaned  interest- 
free  or  granted  more  than  $470,000  from  its 
own  resources  for  over  200  projects  to  assist 
in  what  is  now  Title  IX  type  institutional 
development. 

It  is  important  that  foreign  aid  continue  to 
strengthen  the  free  and  democratic  trade 
unions  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
that  it  be  made  available  lor  programs  of  so- 
cial and  economic  impact  which  will  ulti- 
mately develop  Title  IX  institutions.  Both 
as  a  target  for  development  and  as  a  tool 
of  development,  the  democratic  trade  union 
movement  in  this  hemisphere  offers  out- 
standing opportunities  for  progress.  We  hope 
this  committee  will  recommend  a  specific 
amount  of  funding  for  Title  IX  activities. 

The  AFL-CIO  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  committee  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  such  organizations  as 
the  African  American  Labor  Center  ( AALC I , 
the  more  recent  Asian  American  Free  Labor 
Institute  (AAFLI)  as  well  as  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
(AIFLD)  which  have  been  working  for  the 
development  of  free  trade  unions  as  adequate 
representatives  of  the  workers  before  govern- 
ment. Industry  and  political  parties.  These 
three  AFL-CIO  sponsored  institutes  have  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  from  AID  for  some 
of  their  work  in  their  respective  regions. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development,  established 
in  1960,  in  Its  union  to  union  program  in 
Latin  America  was  not  only  an  endorsement 
of  our  principle  of  overseas  development.  It 
was  an  encouragement  to  the  AFL-CIO  to 
undertake  similar  efforts  first  in  Africa  and 
then  in  Asia.  The  African  American  Labor 
Center  was  established  in  1965  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  started  with  a  vocational  training 
program  in  Kenya.  An  American  Trade 
unionist  was  assigned  to  the  project  as  a 
technical  advisor.  The  Institute  continues  to 
train  Africans  under  three  separate  study 
programs,  and.  typical  of  such  activities,  the 
number  of  applicants  Is  always  four  times 
the  number  of  unionist  enrolled.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  an  institute  such  as  this  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  the  economy  of  the 
country  or  region  through  the  development 
of  one  of  Its  more  important  resources,  its 
human  capital,  while  creating  a  form  of  orga- 
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AALiC  has  not  only  stimulated  African  eco- 
nomic development  by  fostering  progresalve 
and  responsible  trade  union  growth,  it  haa 
entered  into  other  areas  of  human  resource 
development.  Last  year,  for  instance  In  re- 
sponse  to    the   requests   of   the   workers   of 
Ghana.  AALC  provided  special  mobile  medi- 
cal facilities  to  care  for  workers  and   their 
families.  At  a  time  when  public  health  is  an 
Increasinglv  more  important  area  of  concern 
to  developing   countries.   AALC   coordinated 
the  resources  of  the  workers,  the  World  Med- 
ical Relief  Service  as  well  as  its  own  to  pro- 
vide the  medical  assistance  necessary  in  an 
area  coming  to  grips  with  industrialization 
for  the  first  time.  AALC  is  presently  operat- 
ing in  28  countries  in  Africa  and  has  com- 
pleted 75  projects.  It  has  established  schools 
in  Nigeria,  Kenya.  Congo.  Ethiopia  and  Da- 
homey. It  has  run  a  number  of  Pan-African 
seminars  and  has  brought  a  number  of  Afri- 
can  labor   leaders   to   the   United   States  to 
study  labor.  Its  a.ctlvltles  in  Africa  have  em- 
phasized technical  training   (such  as  train- 
ing   drivers,    tailors,    motormechanlcs,    and 
printers),    workers    education,    cooperatives, 
health  clinics  and  literacy  training. 

The  needs  for  these  labor  programs  are 
growing  as  the  importance  of  labor  increases 
and  significance  of  training  and  developing 
human  resources  Is  appreciated.  We  feel  that 
through  these  basic-type  programs  we  are 
helping  the  trade  unions  to  have  s  greater 
role  in  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  their  countries. 

Again,  moved  by  the  needs  of  the  workers 
of  Asia  and  the  commitment  of  the  AFL-CIO 
to  international  development,  another  labor 
program  has  been  esUbllshed  under  the  Asian 
American  Free  Labor  Institute  (AAFLI). 

On  January  17,  1968,  the  Asian-American 
Free  Labor  Institute  (AAFLI)  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  non-profit  organization  by  the 
AFL-CIO  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware.  AAFLI  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  development  of  free  trade 
unions  in  Asia  and  the  Near  East.  As  an  arm 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  AAFLI  Is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  programs  and  objectives. 

In  Vietnam,  where  our  program  must  have 
a  double  priority,  the  AFL-CIO  has  expended 
thousands  of  dollars  on  the  relief  of  trade 
unionists  and  their  families  affected  by  the 
war. 

The  AAFLI  elsewhere  in  Asia  Is  planning 
and   conducting  a  long   range   program  de- 
signed to  assist  trade  unionists  to  be  more 
effective  in  bargaining.  Part  of  the  task  the 
Institute  has  set  before  itself  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trade  union  leadership  which  can 
assume   much  of  the  responsibility  of   dis- 
cerning the  needs  of  the  workers  and  guiding 
their  coordinated  solutions  to  those  needs. 
Free  trade  unionists  in  the  Philippines,  for 
Instance,    are    aware    of    the    resource    that 
AAFLI  constitutes  as  a  source  of  trade  union 
organizations  and  developmental  knowledge. 
Since   much  of  the  Asian  region  is  agri- 
cultural,   the    Institute    has   plans    to    work 
on  rural  worker  problems,  especially  in  help- 
ing them  to  establish  cooperatives.  As  else- 
where   such   cooperatives   are   important   in 
that  they  provide  a  marketing  mechanism, 
which  in  turn,  creates  production  incentives. 
At  the  Invitation  of  a  host  country's  labor 
movement.  AAFU  undertakes  Joint  programs 
In  the  field  of  education  and  social  develop- 
ment.   Such    programs    will    include    trade 
union  leadership  and  administrative  train- 
ing, cooperative  organization  and  admlnistra- 
Uon.  press  and  information  seminars,  voca- 
tional training,  and  Internships  or  on-the-job 
training,   as   well   as   social   projects   In   the 
fields   of    cooperative    development,    medical 
clinics,     community     centers,     and     related 
"impact-type"  projects. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  AAFLI 
makes  use  of  the  services  of  host-country  and 
third-country  instructors  and  lecturers,  leav- 
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Ing  program  planning  and  coordination  to 
the  AAFLI  staff. 

All  AAFLI  programs  are  developed  and 
implemented  with  the  coordination  and  co- 
operation of  the  host  country  unions.  The 
programs  are  consistently  designed  as  unlon- 
to-unlon  activities  and  operated  on  a  joint 
basis. 

Since  the  programs  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "Self-Help",  with  the  objective  that 
the  host  country  unions  eventually  take  over 
all  aspects,  a  local  contribution  to  all  pro- 
grams is  required,  based  on  the  extent  of  the 
unions'  resources.  In  the  past,  this  has  taken 
the  form  of  contributions  of  manpower,  such 
as  instructors  or  administrative  personnel, 
seminar  facilities  and  equipment,  student 
room  and  board  or  payment  for  loss  of  wages, 
and  the  like. 

Although  comparative  studies  are  made  of 
labor  movements  and  working  conditions  In 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  the 
focus  of  all  training  programs  is  on  study  of 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  host  country 
with  no  attempt  made  to  export  the  trade 
union  practices  or  techniques  current  in  the 
United  States  or  other  countries.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  program  is  to  stimulate  and  de- 
velop the  leadership  and  membership  of  the 
host  country  union  toward  strengthening  the 
labor  movement  as  a  democratic  institution, 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
workers,  able  to  represent  their  interesU. 
and  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  overall  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  by  raisin? 
wages,  improving  working  condlUons.  and 
improving  the  standard  of  living  of  trade 
union  members  and  their  families. 

Since  June  1968.  AAFLI's  program  in  South 
Vietnam  has  trained  over  400  persons  in  trade 
union  leadership  and  plans  to  train  an  addi- 
tional 2000  persons  60  Interns  will  be  selected 
from  graduates  of  the  advanced  leadership 
courses  and  will  be  utilized  as  Instructors  for 
the  lower  courses.  145  persons  have  received 
cooperative   training   and    31    of    them    have 
been  selected  as  interns  for  a  12-month  pe- 
riod, financed  by  AAFLI.  to  form  cooperatives. 
41  persons  have  been  trained  In  methods  of 
research,   preparation   and   dissemination   of 
trade  union  periodicals  and  materials,  and  20 
of  these  graduates  have  been  selected  as  in- 
terns to  work  in  the  Vietnamese  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor's  printing  shop  for  a  12-mointh 
period.  Shortly  after  the   1968  TET  militarv 
offensive   by   the   'VTET   Cong,   the   AFL-CIO. 
acting  upon  an  urgent  appeal  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  CVT.  allocated  $35,000  for  emer- 
gency relief  to  needy  union  families  through 
AAFLI  which  is  responsible  for  the  relief  and 
impact  projects  activities  of  the  AFL-CIO  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  present  and  potential  value  of  this 
type  of  program  in  Asia  is  attested  by  the 
contracts  granted  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  support  this  effort. 
AFL-CIO  recommends  that  AID  Increase  the 
resources  made  available  for  this  valuable 
assistance  to  the  working  people  of  Asia. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  ask  that  the 
annual  progress  report  of  these  crganlT-atlons 
be  included  in  the  record  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  extent  and  effectiveness  cf  the  work 
being  accomplished.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
these  reports  the  following  information  on 
AIFLD's  work  on  education  efforts  in  Latin 
America. 

Since  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
workers  have  completed  AIFLD  sponsored 
courses,  ranging  from  evening  courses  de- 
signed to  convey  the  basic  tenets  of  demo- 
cratic trade  unionism  to  full-time  residential 
courses  in  relaUvely  specialized  fields  such 
as  Collective  Bargaining  and  Community 
Development. 

The  philosophical  thrust  of  AIFLD's  ef- 
forts in  Latin  America  is  positive  in  its  af- 
firmation of  the  values  of  free  men  Joining 
together  In  institutions  such  as  unions  as  a 
means  of  Incieaang  their  Influence,  both 
in  the  private  and  pubUc  sector,  in  decision- 
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making  which  affects  their  own  lives  and 
that  of  futiire  generatlonf.  As  a  recent  in- 
dependent evaluation  study  on  Colombia 
and  Ecuador  stated  "courses  emphasize  the 
positive  aspects  of  free,  Independent,  demo- 
cratic trade  unionism  and  present  to  stu- 
dents with  alternative  systems.  Despite  some 
excusable  exhortation,  the  major  concern  In 
both  countries  Is  for  rational  choice  and  the 
substitution  of  reason  for  emotion," 

The  steadily  increasing  level  of  sophisti- 
cation combined  with  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  Latin  American  workers  requires  in- 
creased emphasis  on  advanced  training.  This 
means  that  the  AIFLD  is  less  and  less  in- 
volved in  basic  membership  training  as  the 
unions  themselves  become  able  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  this  effort  thereby 
concentrating  its  limited  resources  on  the 
kind  of  specialized  training  that  a  growing 
and  dynamic  trade  union  movement  needs. 
If  It  is  to  participate  fully  In  national  and 
regional  economic  and  political  development. 
Not  only  is  AIFLD  concentrating  more  and 
more  on  advanced  specialized  training  in 
each  country,  but  concomitantly  we  are  de- 
voting more  resources  to  advanced  training 
here  in  the  United  States  through  our  resi- 
dential training  in  Front  Royal,  Virginia  and 
our  lAbor  Economics  Program  in  George- 
town. We  currently  provide  training  for  some 
125  trade  unionists  annually  in  Front  Royal 
In  courses  of  6  to  9  weeks  duration  dealing 
with  relatively  technical  subjects  such  as 
Job  evaluation,  productivity  and  wages,  and 
group  dynamics.  These  and  other  subjects  are 
explored  under  the  leadership  of  experts  in 
their  respective  disciplines.  During  these 
courses,  participants  are  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  meaningful  dialogue 
with  trade  union  leaders,  government  ofncials 
and  representatives  of  the  numerous  inter- 
national agencies  headquartered  in  the 
United  States. 

AIFLD  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
this  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
information  and  viewpoints  uniquely  equips 
a  trade  union  leader  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try with  broadened  horizons  and  increased 
depth  of  perception  and  more  importantly 
with  a  keener  awareness  of  the  commonality 
of  mankinds  problems  and  of  the  resources 
both  human  and  material  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  never-ending  search 
for  solutions.  Through  the  use  of  private 
funds,  AIFLD  has  expanded  the  physical 
facilities  at  its  Institute  in  Front  Royal. 
Virginia,  so  'hat  approximately  ten  6-9  week 
courses  for  20  students  can  be  offered  an- 
nually provided  a  sufficient  level  of  funds  for 
operating  expenses  can  t>e  made  available. 
Finally  AIFLD's  education  effort  encom- 
passes certain  special  programs  to  cope  with 
a  given  national  problem  of  vital  interest  to 
workers,  such  as  the  vocational  educational 
program  in  Guyana  or  the  regional  training 
program  in  economic  integration  in  Central 
America  As  with  all  AIFLD's  activities  these 
programs  are  conducted  only  at  the  request 
of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  trade  union 
movements  of  the  country  and  or  region 
in  which  they  take  place. 

In  recognition  of  the  serious  dearth  of 
printed  material  available  to  worker  educa- 
tion programs  in  Latin  America,  AIFLD  has 
an  on-going  textbook  publication  program. 
Thus  far,  three  books  have  been  printed 
and  distributed  for  use  in  Latin  America  and 
eleven  others  are  in  various  stages  of  pub- 
lication. As  funds  become  available,  we  will 
be  printing  and  distributing  these  text- 
books together  with  instructor's  manual  for 
use  in  worker  education  programs  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

AIFLD's  record  of  providing  training  to 
more  than  110,000  workers  throughout  Latin 
America,  ranging  from  the  most  elementary 
to  the  most  sophisticated  level,  during  its 
first  seven  years  is  unequalled.  During  1970 
we  will  be  Implementing  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  system  designed  to  provide  a  con- 
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tinulng  appraisal  of  our  educational  efforts 
which  will  provide  a  measure  of  the  effective- 
ness of  educational  programs  as  a  guide- 
line to  policy  and  program  decision  making. 
This  should  result  In  an  Increased  sharpen- 
ing of  focus,  Improved  programming  and 
even  greater  effectiveness  In  the  use  of  re- 
sources available. 

AIFLD  has  developed  a  series  of  programs 
with  Alliance  for  Progress  providing  assist- 
ance designed  to  improve  social  conditions 
of  thousands  of  Latin  American  workers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  almost  20  million  dol- 
lars In  long  term  loans  have  been  provided 
to  the  unions  of  Latin  America  directly  from 
APL-CIO  afflllated  unions  under  the  AID 
Investment  guarantee  program. 

As  of  December  31,  1968,  the  Social  Project 
Department  of  AIFLD  had  demonstrated 
marked  success  in  a  number  of  areas.  In  the 
field  of  workers  housing,  over  13,000  units 
with  a  total  value  of  $55  million  had  either 
been  completed,  were  under  construction  or 
were  to  be  constructed  under  contracts  al- 
ready signed.  The  only  worker  owned  savings 
and  loan  association,  ASINCOOP,  in  Lima, 
Peru,  had  made  762  cooperative  housing  loans 
for  a  total  of  over  $5  million  and  had  11.000 
depositors  who  had  saved  more  than  $2.5 
million.  In  the  field  of  small  self-help  proj- 
ects, over  220  such  projects  had  been  fi- 
nanced by  the  AFL-CIO; AIFLD  Impact  Proj- 
ects Program  and  over  200  by  AID.,  for  a 
total  amount  of  $800,000  divided  more  or 
less  equally  between  grants  and  interest-free 
loans.  In  addition,  an  AID  financed  Region- 
al Revolving  Loan  Fund  was  established  in 
July  of  1968  for  interest-free  loans  of  up 
to  $50,000.  Four  projects  totalling  over  $110,- 

000  had  been  approved.  In  the  field  of  cam- 
pesino  assistance,  three  campeslno  service 
centers  in  Brazil  and  one  in  Colombia  had 
been  constnicted  and  were  in  full  opera- 
ti  )n.  In  Central  America,  regional  and  local 
rural  leadership  programs  are  held  on  a 
rugular  basis  giving  four-week  classroom 
courses  followed  by  one  week  of  action  in 
community  development  projects. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  go  into  an- 
other matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  regarding  the  language  and  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  has  al- 
ways been  agreement  between  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  the  AFL-CIO  regarding 
the  need  for  true  trade  union  participation  in 
economic  and  social  development  in  order 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  overall  foreign 
assistance  program.  However,  the  problem 
of  our  Government's  Foreign  Aid  agencies  in 
translating  the  intent  of  the  Congress  into 
action  often  begins  with  vagueness  of 
language  and  of  priorities.  In  the  proposal 
before  you,  the  principles  and  criteria  are 
all  too  often  stated  in  general  and  nonspe- 
cific terms.  This  vagueness  can  lead  to  prob- 
lems of  implementation  becavse  the  in- 
tent is  not  specifically  clear.  For  that  reason 

1  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  specific 
items  that  appear  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  legal  and  policy  basis  for  efforts  in 
the  labor  field  including  the  trade  union 
as  well  as  the  government  and  management 
sectors  are  provided  either  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly throughout  the  proposed  Foreign  Aid 
Act  but  particularly  in  Chapters  I,  II  and  III, 
part  I  of  Blll-H.R.  11792.  In  general  we  ob- 
serve that  the  new  bill  has  used  such  general 
language  as  "Institutions"  while  in  the  past, 
there  were  specific  references  to  free  trade 
unions,  cooperatives  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Another  specific  difficulty  with  H.R.  11792 
arises  with  the  provisions  of  Section  204 
(page  9  lines  13  through  18)  concerning  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  policies  when  it  states 
the  "loans  may  be  made  only  for  social  and 
economic  development  projects  and  programs 
which  are  consisitent  with  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee    for    the    Alliance    for    Progress 
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(CIAP)  In  Its  annual  review  of  national 
development  activities."  This  section  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  limitations  of  pol- 
icy action  affecting  the  Interest  of  free  trade 
unions  in  Latin  America  since  the  CIAP 
committee  has  not  accepted  the  labor  policy 
recommendations  of  the  Inter-American 
Labor  Ministers  Conference  which  stresses 
participation  of  free  trade  unions  In  national 
economic  and  social  planning  efforts.  On  the 
contrary,  CIAP  has  encouraged  wage  policies 
which  in  effect  eliminate  the  collective  bar- 
gaining function  In  many  countries.  Thus,  if 
these  policies  follow  CIAP  recommendations 
exclusively  are  inconsistent  with  the  legisla- 
tion which  supports  the  participation  of  such 
private  Institutions  as  trade  unions  in  the 
development  process.  Further,  these  wage 
labor  policies  have  also  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  priority  for  trade  unions  and 
cooperative  social  projects  under  the  alloca- 
tions of  Public  Law  480— dollar  project  and 
program  loan  resources. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  same  wage 
freeze  policies  represent  one  of  the  factors 
which  cause  social  unrest.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend the  clarification  of  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  by  the  addition  of  a  require- 
ment to  make  loan  criteria  consistent  also 
with  the  Inter-American  X^bor  Ministers 
Conference  recommendations. 

In  Section  302  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  deals  with  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  private  enterprise  development,  there 
is  provision  for  "capital  projects"  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  public  and  other  facilities 
essential  for  private  enterprise  and  loans  for 
the  support  of  "private  enterprise  activities" 
and  "development  or  objectives"  (page  21 
line  6  through  9  in  the  bill).  Again,  the 
proposed  legislation  does  not  include  any 
reference  to  free  trade  unions  and  coopera- 
tives as  participants  In  such  loan  project 
and  capital  project  assistance. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  difficulty 
that  AIFLD.  AALC,  and  AAFLI  have  had  In 
receiving  social  project  assistance  in  certain 
areas  may  be  traced  to  this  vagueness  of 
language. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  statement  on  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Aid  Program  made  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  in  February  of  this  year. 
The  statement  Is  an  expression  of  the  interest 
and  concern  of  the  American  Labor  move- 
ment for  our  country's  world  role  and  re- 
sponsibilities. I  would  like  to  affix  this  docu- 
ment as  an  addendum  to  this  testimony.  I 
particularly  call  attention  the  eight  issues 
highlighted  by  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  Council.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  position  of  the  labor 
movement  on  foreign  aid  and  legislation. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  support  for  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
visualized  in  H.R.  11792  Introduced  by  Chair- 
man Morgan.  Thank  you. 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executivk 
CooNcn,  ON  Strengthening  the  U.S.  For- 
eign Assistance  Program,  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla.,  February  24,  1969. 

The  security  and  freedom  of  our  country 
require  a  variety  of  efforts — political,  diplo- 
matic, economic,  military,  cviltural,  and  hu- 
manitarian. In  this  realization.  Democratic 
and  Republican  Administrations  alike  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  rallying  our  na- 
tion for  generous  assistance  In  variovis  forms, 
particularly  to  the  developing  countries. 
Without  the  successes  which  have  been 
achieved  in  the  pursuit  of  this  course,  Im- 
ix)rti.nt  areas,  now  centers  of  economic  prog- 
ress and  advancing  social  Justice,  would  to- 
day be  jxjckets  of  political  chaos  and  pawns 
in  the  hands  of  aggressors  bent  on  world 
domination. 

Over  the  years,  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  shortcoming  manifested  in  carrying  out 
the  nation's  vast  foreign  assistance  program. 
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Certain  lessons  could  be  learned  only  through 
practical  experience.  By  and  large,  little  time 
was  lost  in  Improving  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  reducing  the  chances  of  misuse 
of  help  to  a  minimum.  On  the  whole,  the 
AID  program  and  Its  humanitarian  endeavors 
have  been  a  great  credit  to  the  American 
people. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  contributed  more  than 
any  other  country  to  help  the  developing 
nations  get  on  their  feet.  Thus,  India.  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines  and  Turkey  were  en- 
abled to  have  harvests.  Every  one  of  the  fif- 
teen nations  which  received  84 ''i  of  AIDs 
economic  assistance  last  year  can  attest  to 
It"  effectiveness  In  helping  them  achieve  self- 
sustaining  growth-economic  Progress,  ad- 
vances in  health,  education  and  the  building 
of  democratic  institutions. 

Moreover,  In  helping  others,  our  country 
has  also  helped  lUelf.  Last  year,  98 '»  of  AID  s 
commodity  requirements  were  American- 
purchased  and  91%  of  Its  total  expenditures 
were  made  in  the  U.S.  P.L.  480  appropria- 
tions, which  are  a  rather  substantial  part  of 
the  development  assistance  program,  have 
been  a  source  of  significant  support  for  the 
Income  of  our  nation's  farmers. 

Despite  these  constructive  results,  recent 
years  have  witnessed  considerable  criticism 
knd  opposition  to  the  continuation  of  our 
country's  development  assistance  program 
and  projects.  Much  of  the  criticism  has 
no  basis  In  fact  and  Is  unfair. 

For  instance.  It  has  been  falsely  charged 
that  AID  has  discouraged  private  invest- 
ments in  development  assistance.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
veloping countries,  American  private  inves- 
tors have  not  been  in  step  with  the  "wealth 
and  vigor"  of  our  country's  financial  com- 
munity. In  order  to  improve  this  picture, 
AID'S  Private  Resource  Development  Service 
has  been  encouraging  and  supporting  with 
guarantees  a  number  of  private  undertak- 
ings in  the  developing  countries.  Setting  up 
a  new,  separate  and  parallel  agency  to  foster 
such  private  investments  would  only  lead  to 
confusion  and  conflict.  We  must  realize  that 
though  private  investment  can  and  should 
play  a  vital  role  In  the  developing  countries, 
it  can  only  be  supplemental  to  and  not  be 
a  substitute  for  the  government  assistance 
program. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  very  success  of 
this  assistance  program  makes  its  continua- 
tion unnecessary  and  that  Its  mission  has 
been  fulfilled.  Others,  embittered  by  the  fail- 
ure of  our  Allies  to  help  us  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  have  turned  to  neolsolatlonlsm.  Still 
others  are  demanding  that  our  country  re- 
duce drastically  Its  world  responsibilities  and 
stop  helping  others  In  view  of  the  magnitude 
and  urgency  of  some  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

Just  as  America  cannot  long  enjoy  peace 
and  freedom  In  a  world  ridden  with  totali- 
tarian dictators  bent  on  global  conquest  and 
domination,  so  our  country  cannot  long  re- 
main prosperous  In  a  world  steeped  in  pov- 
erty Ignorance,  and  disease.  No  one  can  deny 
that  famine  and  poverty  are  still  a  massive 
peril  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  What  Is 
more,  by  now'  It  should  be  clear  to  everyone 
that  poverty  Is  not  necessarily  due  to  lack 
of  natural  and  human  resources,  but  is 
rather  the  result  of  a  failure  to  use  ade- 
quately and  effectively  the  potential  re- 
sources at  hand.  On  a  world  scale.  80 r^  of 
the  natural  resources  and  90%  of  the  human 
resources  are  today  untapped.  In  this  situa- 
tion, our  country  with  its  great  technological 
expertise  and  Industrial  capacity  can  render 
enormous  assistance  to  the  expansion  of 
world  economic  development  and  human 
well-being.  There  Is  no  better  road  to  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance 
which  are  so  assiduously  exploited  by  the 
Communists  In  their  drive  for  world  power. 
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The  U.S.  has  provided  only  0.85%  of  its 
national  Income  for  overseas  economic  as- 
sistance— a  lower  proportion  than  the  0.98% 
expended  on  the  average  by  the  sixteen  in- 
dustrially developed  countries  which  con- 
stitute the  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee (DAC).  Hence,  no  one  can  reasonably 
maintain  that  our  foreign  asslsWnce  pro- 
gram has  been  a  drain  on  our  nation's  re- 
sources and  capacities  for  dealing  with  Its 
pressing  urban  and  other  domestic  prob- 
lems. No  doubt,  our  country  can  do  much 
more  in  the  realm  of  development  assistance 
while  improving  our  domestic  conditions. 

We  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  not  particularly 
concerned  with  what  new  name  the  new  Ad- 
ministration might  give  our  nation's  de- 
velopment assistance  agency.  There  is  no 
reason  to  chase  novelty  for  the  sake  of 
novelty.  Sound  Improvements  can  be  made 
only  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  without 
hesitation  to  take  new  steps  for  meeting 
changed  or  new  situations.  However,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  will  oppose  vigorously  all 
moves— regardless  of  their  guise — to  sap  the 
strength  or  to  alter  the  basic  nature  of  AID 
by  "restructuring"  it  In  such  a  way  as  to 
deprive  It  of  Its  vital  functions.  We  hope.  In 
this  connection,  that  President  Nixon  will 
utilize  the  great  opportunity  he  has  to  exer- 
cise energetic  Initiative  and  leadership  in 
overcoming  the  tacit  and  explicit  lack  of  con- 
cern In  certain  sections  of  our  population  for 
the  less  developed  covintrles. 

Towards  enabling  our  country  to  fulfill 
ever  more  effectively  Its  world  role  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  promoting  freedom,  peace, 
and  social  justice,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  urges  that: 

( 1 )  Regardless  of  the  new  name  which  the 
overseas  development  assistance  program  will 
have,  the  organization  should  pursue  the 
essential  purpose  and  preserve  the  basic 
structure  of  AID  so  as  not  to  divest  It  of  its 
vital  functions. 

(2)  The  overseas  development  assistance 
program  should  be  given  greater  authority 
and  stability  of  funding  through  biennial 
Congressional  appropriations. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  new  organization 
should  be  made  an  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Assistance  Cooperation  in 
order  to  strengthen  its  authority,  enhance  its 
mobility  of  operations,  and  reduce  the  frus- 
trations of  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

(4)  The  new  agency's  career  service 
should  be  Improved  by  according  its  working 
staff  the  same  status  and  prerogatives  as 
enjoyed  by  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

(5)  For  reasons  "both  of  national  interest 
and  humanitarian  concern  "  and  also  "for  the 
practical  mutuality  of  its  benefits",  the  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  should  equal  no  less  than 
one  percent  of  our  national  income. 

(6)  In  line  with  the  alms  and  spirit  of 
Title  IX  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  it 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  help  to 
democratic  Institutions  and  social  projects 
(education,  research,  cultural  exchanges,  co- 
operatives, trade  unions,  etc.)  even  after 
countries  become  economically  viable,  that 
is.  self-sustaining  with  respect  to  capital 
assistance  on  liberal  terms. 

(7)  To  insure  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  rather  than  any  privileged  minority 
in  the  developing  countries,  are  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  American  assistance,  increas- 
ing emphasis  should  be  put  on  expanding  the 
activities  of  organizations  like  the  AIFLD, 
AALC  and  AAFLI  which  promote  the  build- 
ing of  democratic  institutions  (free  trade 
unions,  cooperatives,  private  local  impact 
projects,  etc.) 

(8)  Military  assistance  and  aid  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  should  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  legislative 
enactment. 
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INDUSTRY  DEFENDS  THE 
"COMPLEX" 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker  you  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that  on 
June  12  I  spoke  on  the  floor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mihUry-industrial  complex. 
It  was  my  purpose  at  that  time  to  at- 
tempt  to   place   in   proper  context   the 
whole  matter  of  the  relationship  between 
our  military  esUblishment  and  our  in- 
dustrial establishment.  Piom  comments 
I  have  heard  since  that  time  I  think  it 
quite  possible  that  my  efforts  were  not 
wasted  and  that  my  remarks,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  helped  in  the  forming  of 
reasoned  judgments  with  respect  to  that 
essential   relationship— essential  to  the 
Nations  defense— known  as  the  military- 
industrial  complex. 

I  noted  with  a  greal  deal  of  mterest 
and  pleasure  that  Mr.  Roger  Lewis,  pres- 
ident and  board  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.,  considered  this 
whole  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  moment 
to  grant  an  interview  to  a  writer  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  order  that 
there  could  be  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  military-industrial  complex  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  industrialist  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  military 
hardware.  In  my  view  this  showed  a  cer- 
Uin  amount  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Lewis  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
that  and  for  the  forthrightness  of  his 

statements.  ,     r  „^ 

The  interview  between  Mr.  Lewis  ana 
Mr  Martin  Skala  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  takes  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  discussion. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  question  and  answer 
exchange  on  the  mUitary-industnal 
complex  appeared  in  the  Friday,  July  11. 
1969  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  was 
prominently  featured  on  the  first  page 
of  the  second  section  of  that  outstand- 
ing and  responsible  newspaper.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  this  thoughtful  and  very- 
helpful  exchange  as  one  more  step  to- 
ward a  realistic  and  considered  ap- 
praisal of  an  inter- relationship  without 
which  this  countr>-.  simply  stated,  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  its  position  of 
world  leadership. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  done  his  country  a  great 
service.  The  article  follows: 

Industry  Defends  the  "Complex" 
Is  there  reallv  such  a  combination  of  in- 
terests as  the  so-called  "mlUtary-industrt.il 
complex?" 

Yes.  there  is  something  that  can  be  called 
a  ■  milltarv-industrlal  complex."  And  I  am 
using  the  word  "complex"  in  the  same  sense 
that  President  Eisenhower  used  it  in  his 
1961  farewell  talk. 

What  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  about 
President  Eisenhower's  statement  back  in 
1961  is  his  reference  to  the  fact  that  "we  can 
no  longer  risk  emergency  improvisation  of 
national  defense"  and  have,  therefore,  'been 
compelled  to  create  a  permanent  armaments 
Industry  of  vast  proportions." 

A  little  later,  after  referring  to  the  "con- 
junction of  an  immense  military  esUblish- 
ment and  a  large  arms  industry  .  .  .."  he 
went  on  to  say  that  "we  recognize  the  im- 
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peratlve  need  for  this  development."  He  was 
not  criticizing  Its  existence — he  was  caution- 
ing against  "the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence  ...  by  the  military-industrial 
complex." 

Of  course,  there  Is  always  an  underlying 
Implication  that  there  Is  some  kind  of  "im- 
proper" relationship  between  the  military 
and  Industry.  That's  really  what  causes  the 
question  to  be  asked.  But  any  analogy  be- 
t-.veen  this  country  and  prewar  Germany  or 
Japan  simply  won't  stand  up.  We  do  not 
have  a  strongly  centralized  government  as 
they  did  and.  further,  there  are  some  40.000 
companies  doing  defense  work. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  numerous 
echelons  of  authority  both  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  within  the  Congress  that 
must  study  and  approve  procurement  poli- 
cies and  actions. 

And  lastly,  the  whole  procurement  opera- 
tion is  done  through  a  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  competition  is  more  severe,  the 
risks  are  usually  greater,  and  the  profits  are 
lower  in  the  defense  business  than  in  com- 
mercial practice. 

Remember  that  although  the  government 
Is  a  customer,  it's  also  a  shopper,  and  It's 
Ueteraained  to  get  the  best  product  for  the 
ieast  paoney  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
Both  our  democratic  system  of  government 
with  all  of  its  checks  and  balances  and  the 
highly  competitive  free-enterprise  system  of 
American  business  ensure  the  best  and  most 
productive  relationship  between  the  military 
and  industry. 

Have  you  seen  any  evidence  that  the 
.American  fXJlitical  system  is  being  subtly  al- 
tered by  large-scale  defense  spending? 

I  have  seen  no  such  evidence.  But  It's  a 
good  question  to  raise,  because  world  Condi- 
tions being  what  they  are  defense  gets  the 
most  money  and  the  most  attention  and 
publicity.  This  is  so  because  It  has  the  big- 
gest and  most  important  Job  to  do. 

America  has  a  history  and  tradition  of 
concern  that  the  military  not  be  dominant 
In  our  political  life,  and  it  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  our  founding  fathers  separated 
the  powers  of  the  government,  provided  for 
civilian  control  of  the  military,  and  ensured 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  oi  the  press. 
It  is  this  very  climate  within  which  the 
free-enterprise  system  can  operate  so  effec- 
tively and  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  pres- 
enation  of  the  kind  of  government  we 
have. 

Do  you  believe,  as  some  critics  have  al- 
leged, that  the  large  defense-onented  corpo- 
rations have  a  "vested  stake"  m  perpetua- 
tion of  the  cold  war? 

No.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  defense-oriented 
organizations  like  General  Dynamics  have  a 
vested  stake  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  cold 
war,  .And  even  if  they  did  have  su  h  an  inter- 
est, the  considerations  set  out  in  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  would  prevent  this.  The 
Department  of  Defense  devises  national 
strategy  and  sets  requirements.  Industry 
only  responds  tc  these  requirements. 

Consider,  too,  the  number  of  defense  busi- 
nesses in  e.xistence  during  and  after  World 
War  II  and  how  many  fewer  there  are  today. 
The  situation  is  very  fluid,  with  businesses 
coming  into  the  defense  area,  shifting  over 
to  nondefense  business,  and  even  going  out 
of  business  entirely.  The  record  is  pretty 
clear  in  this  respect. 

The  executive  branch  determines  policy, 
defense  devises  the  strategy.  Congress  pro- 
vides the  money,  and  industry  does  its  job 
in  a  tough,  competitive  atmosphere. 

One  prominent  economist  has  suggested 
that  the  managerial  system  is  being  gradu- 
ally altered  because  of  stringent  Pentagon 
controls  over  defense  spending.  Such  as  the 
contractual  inclusion  of  "buy  America" 
clauses,  wage  and  overtime  guidelines,  etc. 
Is  there  any  validity  to  this  contention? 

No,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  altera- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  defense  contractors  are 
no    different    from    nondefense    companies. 
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Both  have  the  same  responsibilities  to  their 
shareholders,  employees,  and  customers. 

However,  defense  money  Is  public  money, 
and  large  amounts  are  Involved.  The  De- 
fense Department  Is  accountable  by  law 
and  regulation  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  Is  subject  to  their  constant 
inquiry.  Because  the  Defense  Department 
is  not  a  customer  In  the  ordinary  sense, 
adequate  control  and  safeguards  over  Its  ex- 
penditures are  certainly  in  order. 

The  need  Is  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
the  government's  requirements  as  a  special 
customer  and  sovereign,  and  management's 
fundamental  need  to  "run  its  business"  to 
meet  its  contractual  commitments  in  its 
and  the  government's  Interest.  This  is  a 
constant  problem,  and  both  sides  need  to 
be  alert  to  rules  and  regulations  that  could 
shnckle  man.agement  and  prevent  timely  and 
wise  decisionmaking.  There  Is  a  great  deal 
which  can  be  done  in  this  area,  and  the  peo- 
ple in-  charge  in  the  Pentagon  are  aware  of 
the  problem  and  are  struggling  manfully 
wi'ih  it. 

A  point  to  remember  is  that  even  those 
defense  contractors  who  do  most  of  their 
business  with  the  government  don't  lose 
their  autonomy,  individuality.  Independence, 
or— most  importantly — their  responsibility 
to  perform  just  because  the  government  is 
the  customer.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  so- 
called  management  limitations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  only  very  tight  re- 
porting systems. 

How  much  of  a  problem  is  government  red 
tape? 
It  depends  on  the  kind  of  "red  tape." 
No  one  questions  the  Defense  Department's 
need  for  reports  to  provide  visibility  as  to 
the  status  of  performance,  expenditures, 
small  business  participation,  and  the  like. 
We  understand  the  need  and  can  adjust  to 
it.  But  reports  that  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
including  redundant  reports,  need  to  be 
eliminated,  and  we  find  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment receptive  to  suggestions  for  doing  away 
with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  'red  tape"  which  delays 
decisionmaking  by  requiring  unnecessary  ap- 
provals of  higher  authority  or  a  series  of 
such  approvals  for  matters  which  should  be 
settled  at  the  contracting  level  does  inter- 
fere with  the  timely  and  proper  performance 
of  contract.  To  this  extent  it  Is  a  problem. 
Why  do  you  think  there  is  so  much  talk 
about  a  "military-industrial"  complex? 

First,  I  think  the  Elsenhower  statement 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  wide  discus- 
sion of  a  military-industrial  complex  today. 
Second,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  money  in- 
volved— public  money — which  is  spent  to 
satisfy  man's  most  basic  interests,  his  per- 
sonal safety  and  his  country's  security. 

Third,  our  history  and  tradition  of  civil- 
ian control  of  our  government,  coupled  with 
the  people's  realization  that  other  countries 
have  suffered  from  military-industrial  rela- 
tionships, underlies  much  of  this  discussion. 
Also,  the  recollection  of  the  wars  of  the 
last  100  years  and  strong  feelings  about  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  contribute  to  it. 

And.  lastly,  the  current  controversy  over 
the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  system 
provides  the  trigger  for  a  higher-pitched  dia- 
logue on  this  subject. 

All  of  this  public  Interest,  however.  Is 
healthy  and  is  to  be  welcomed.  It's  a  part 
of  our  system. 

Based  upon  your  experience  in  industry, 
are  present  Pentagon  and  congressional  con- 
trols over  military  procurement  practices 
adequate  to  prevent  waste  or  malfeasance? 
This  is  really  a  question  of  extent  and  de- 
gree. Big  defense  programs,  just  like  big 
private  business  operations,  have  the  built-in 
problems  of  size,  complexity,  and  the  fact 
that  people  are  involved.  Controls  over  mili- 
tary procurement  are  an  old  story  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  are  founded  on 
vast  exp«a-ience.  There  is  a  well-established 
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watchdog  relationship  Involved  here  and  any 
great  deviation  from  sound  procurement 
practices  is  virtually  impossible. 

Also,  a  reading  of  the  dally  press,  and 
certainly  a  reading  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  gives  clear  proof  that  waste  and  mal- 
feasance are  matters  under  constant  scrutiny 
by  the  Pentagon,  the  Congress,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  other  agencies.  I 
think,  too,  that  any  further  needed  laws  or 
regulations  can  be  insured  both  by  this 
scrutiny  and  by  the  publicity  which  Is  al- 
ways given  waste  and  malfeasance  by  an 
inquisitive  and  remarkably  well-informed 
press. 

Should  the  American  people  be  concerned 
by  the  large  numbers  of  ex-high-ranking 
military  officers  employed  by  major  defense 
contractors? 

I  do  not  believe  so,  at  least  if  other  com- 
panies handle  the  matter  as  we  do  at  General 
Dynamics.  We  have  very  few  high-ranking 
military  people  in  terms  of  our  total  pay- 
roll. We  are  very  careful  not  to  hire  a  mili- 
tary officer  unless  he  has  some  special  tech- 
nical or  organizational  skill  which  we  can 
use  in  the  company  in  a  way  which  will  avoid 
any  possibility  of  conflict  of  interest. 

We  apply  the  same  criteria  in  selecting 
such  men  as  we  apply  to  those  we  hire  from 
industry  or  in  selecting  men  for  promotion 
within  the  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  and  experience  of  certain 
of  these  men.  It  is  a  question  of  manage- 
ment— how  you  use  the  talent  and  experi- 
ence of  these  exceptionally  well-qualified 
people. 

I  think  that  the  defense  Industry  would  be 
properly  criticized  if  it  didn't  use  the  talents 
of  these  trained  and  competent  jjeople.  I 
think,  fiu-ther,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  a 
man  a  job  Just  because  he  had  a  military 
background.  This  really  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  proper  management. 

What  percentage  of  General  Dynamics' 
gross  income  comes  from  defense  related  or 
government  contracting?  What  programs  are 
involved? 

Over  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  about 
80  percent  of  our  total  sales  have  been  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  NASA  and 
20  percent  to  commercial  customers.  We  are 
primarily  designers  and  developers  of  large 
weajxjns  systems,  such  as  combat  aircraft, 
nuclear  .stibmarines.  surface  ships,  and  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  missiles.  We  also  build  a 
variety  of  communications  and  data  han- 
dling equipment  for  all  three  .ser\'lces. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  com- 
pany has  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
development  of  the  first  American  satellite, 
the  first  supersonic  bombers,  the  first  nu- 
clear submarines,  and  the  first  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  to  be  developed  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

Are  these  profits  being  made  by  defense 
contractors  way  out  of  line  with  compa- 
rable profits  being  made  by  civilian  nonde- 
fense firms  as  some  critics  have  alleged? 

Yes.  profits  are  out  of  line. 

Recently,  an  independent  study  was  pro- 
duced for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  the 
Logistics  Management  Institute  [LMI).  The 
study  took  18  months  and  was  based  on  fi- 
nancial data  from  65  defense  contractors. 
The  subject  is  so  important — and  so  mis- 
understood—that I  wish  I  had  the  space  to 
cover  it  completely. 

A  stimmarlzation  of  the  LMI  Review 
states:  "Despite  policy  objectives  of  the  pro- 
curement system,  defense-industry  profit- 
abllitj  has  been  in  a  steady  decline.  This  is 
not  supposition  or  argument.  It  is  fact." 

F^om  1958  to  1966  defense  business  profit 
declined  while  commercial  business  profit 
increased.  The  summarization  points  out: 
"By  1966,  net  profit  after  taxes  on  total  capi- 
tal investment  was  6.9  percent  few"  defense 
business,  108  percent  for  defense  contrac- 
tors' commercial  business,  and  12.4  percent 
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for    a    representative    group   of   nondefense 
companies."  ^^ 

Its  interesting  to  note  that  a  »l,ow)  in- 
vestment in  1967  in  a  group  of  mixed  com- 
panies would  have  been  worth  $4,674  at  the 
end  of  1966,  while  the  same  investment  In 
the  primarily  defense  group  would  have 
CTOwn  only  to  »2,265.  This  same  trend  haa 
continued  in  1967  and  1968,  and  I  see  no 
evidence  on  the  horizon  that  It's  going  to 
change  for  the  better. 

This  Is  an  unhealthy  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous situation.  Industry  must  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  advances  in  modern  technol- 
ogy but  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  mod- 
ernizing plants  and  acquiring  machine  tools 
and  other  facilities  is  steadily  going  up  whUe 
profits  are  just  as  steadily  declining. 

At  some  point  declining  profits  and  rising 
prices  must  result  in  obsolescence.  Obsoles- 
cense means  deterioration  of  our  mobiliza- 
tion base  and.  should  need  for  accelerated 
production  arise,  greater  costs  for  weapons 
systems  and  a  slower  production  rate. 

Allegations  persist  that  General  Dynamics 
in  part  won  the  F-IU  conuact  because  of 
political  factors.  What  Is  the  truth? 

There  were  no  political  factors  in  the  award 
of  the  F-lll  contract.  Actually  the  story  is 
a  simple  one.  Both  the  Boeing  and  General 
DvnamlCB  proposals  were  reviewed  by  an 
evaluation  group  in  the  Pentagon.  This  con- 
sisted of  284  military  and  civilian  experts. 
The  final  score  In  this  contest  was  General 
Dynamics  175.6  and  Boeing  172  1.  Then  the 
military  source  selection  board  took  these 
two  scores  and  attached  appropriate  weight 
to  the  various  elements  in  order  to  give  more 
emphasis  to  those  of  greater  importance. 
After  this  second  review.  General  Dynamics 
was  again  the  winner.  662  4  to  654.2. 

The  board  recommended  the  Boeing  design 
but  Secretary  McNamara  chose  General  Dy- 
namics The  whole  story  of  this  Is  told  on 
Pages  1911  and  1912  of  the  TFX  contract  in- 
vestigation hearings.  It  was  a  close  fight  and 
a  hard  decision,  but  General  Dynamics  did 
win  and  won  on  the  basis  of  the  better  design. 
I  think  a  better  airplane  resulted  from  this 
tough  competition. 

What  is  the  future  of  a  heavily  defense- 
oriented  corporation  like  General  Dynamics? 
No  precise  predictions  can  be  made  about 
the  future  of  General  Dynamics  or  other 
companies  heavily  engaged  in  defense  busi- 
ness However,  there  are  a  number  of  points 
that  can  be  made  that  might  be  helpful  in 
establishing  a  framework  for  thinking  about 
the  future  of  defense-oriented  companies. 
First  I  think  that  even  if  events  should 
permit  a  smaller  defense  establishment  than 
we  have  today,  the  need  for  excellence  in 
our  hardware  and  the  need  for  keeping  not 
merely  abreast  but  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  still  be  matters  of  great  importance. 
The  country  must  always  be  in  a  position 
to  adapt  itself  to  a  sudden  change  in  the 
world  climate,  must  have  the  capability  for 
rapid  buildup,  the  ability  to  translate  its 
scientific  and  industrial  base  into  the  best 
hardware  in   the  shortest  time. 

It's  hard  for  me  to  visualize  a  time  in  the 
future  when  it  will  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  be  without  an  industry  capable  of 
producing  weapons  systems— very  likely  sys- 
tems more  complex  than  we  have  today  I 
think  it's  a  real  possibility  that  the  industry 
could  be — and  some  say  should  be — thinned 
down  as  the  years  go  on  to  a  fewer  number 
of  companies  with  the  largest  part  of  their 
effort  directed  to  weapons  development  and 
production.  But  there  will  always  be  a  proper 
place  in  the  national-defense  picture  for 
capable,  efficient,  and  rather  specialized 
companies. 

If  circumstances  do  permit  smaller  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  future  and,  therefore,  a 
small  volume  of  defense  production,  this 
would  mean  to  me  only  an  even  more  com- 
petitive atmosphere  in  which  General  Dy- 
namics would  work  even  harder  to  maintain 
a  high-win  rate  in  defense  contracts. 
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MARLIN-ROCKWELL  WORKERS 
SALUTE   MOON   LANDING 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  man  has 
landed  on  the  moon  and  those  three 
daring  astronauts  have  returned  safely 
to  Houston,  marking  a  happy  ending  to 
what  must  be  the  greatest  adventure  in 
all  mankind. 

Their  courage  and  skill  cannot  be 
praised  too  highly  and  taking  a  special 
pride  in  their  astounding  accomplish- 
ment are  some  1,600  workers  of  the 
Marlin-Rockwell  Co.  plants  in  James- 
town and  Falconer.  N.Y.,  in  my  home 
district.  They  were  a  part  of  that  mas- 
sive work  force  which  teamed  up  to  make 
the  landing  possible.  Their  skill  and  re- 
sourcefulness provided  the  bearings  for 
the  mighty  engines  of  the  Saturn  V 
which  sent  the  spacecraft  aloft  and  on 
its  historic  journey.  And  through  their 
parent  company.  TRW,  Inc..  which  em- 
ploys 60.000  in  164  locations  around  the 
world,  they  had  a  hand  in  at  least  9  out 
of  10  other  space  projects  from  provid- 
ing the  lunar  module  descent  engine  un- 
der subcontract  with  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corp.,  to  the  development  of 
a  seemingly  miraculous  communications 
system  which  so  enhanced  the  Apollo  11 
mission. 

So  that  others  may  share  my  pride  in 
the  part  they  played  in  the  moon  land- 
ing, I  include  the  following  Jamestown 
Post-Journal  article,  which  tells  in  de- 
tail of  their  contributions,  in  the 
Record: 
Jamestown-Falconer        Plants        Supplied 

•Hardware":    MRC    Workers   Take   Pride 

I.N   Moon   Project's  Success 


Hundreds  of  workers  in  a  local  industrial 
firm  can  take  personal  pride  In  the  success- 
ful landing  of  man  on  the  moon  since  they 
had  a  part  in  manufacturing  important 
"hardware"  that  went  into  Apollo  11  engines. 
The  Jamestown-Falconer  plants  of  Marlin- 
Rockwell  Corp.,  employing  about  1600.  also 
supplied  the  bearings  that  went  into  the 
engines  of  Saturn  V  which  lifted  the  Com- 
mand Spacecraft  and  the  Lunar  Module  and 
sent  them  on  their  way  to  the  moon. 

In  addition  the  local  firm  Is  a  division  of 
TRW  Inc.  which  is  not  only  the  first  firm 
to  build  a  spacecraft  and  to  be  a  participant 
in  nine  out  of  10  space  projects,  but  it  also 
performed  eight  major  roles  in  the  Apollo 
lunar  landing  program,  according  to  word 
from  its  offices  in  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Among  these  was  TRW  System  Group's 
Science  and  Technology  Division,  under  sub- 
contract to  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering 
Corp.  which  supplied  the  Lunar  Module  De- 
scent Engine  that  lowered  Astronauts  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrin  softly  and  safely  the  last 
10  miles  to  the  moon's  surface. 

By  controlling  the  amount  and  direction 
of  the  engines  thrust,  varying  from  1.050  to 
9.850  pounds  during  the  lunar  landing,  the 
astronauts  were  able  to  break  their  descent, 
hover  to  select  a  precise  landing  site  and 
then  slowly  descend  to  where  no  man  has 
ever  trod  before 

TRW's  Equipment  Group  under  subcon- 
tract to  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  also  pro- 
vided the  six  150-pound  thrust  attitude  con- 
trol engines  for  Saturn  V's  S-4B  third  stage. 
The  rockets,  a  part  of  the  S-4B  auxiliary 
and  propulsion  system,  are  mounted  in  two 
clusters    of    three   each    and   may   be   fired 
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singly  or  in  groups.  On  the  Apollo  11  mis- 
sion, the  engines  maintelned  roll  control 
during  the  first  J-2  engine  burn,  provided 
roll  pitch  and  yaw  control  in  earth  orbit 
and  aligned  the  S-4B  stage  in  earth  orbit 
prior  to  the  J-2  restart,  injecting  Apollo  U 
Into  translunar  trajectory. 

At  its  Houston  Operations  adjacent  to  the 
NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  TRW  s 
Svstem  group  provided  major  assistance  to 
the  MSC  Mission  Planning  and  Analysis  ui- 
vlslon  m  the  areas  of  trajectory  design  and 
analysis,  orbital  maneuvers,  flight  control 
computer  program  development,  range  safety 
analysis,  operational  softwear  and  mission 
error  analysis.  ,.  ^.  ,  ,  n, 

TRW  Svstems  Group's  Space  Vehicles  Di- 
vision, under  contract  to  NASA's  Ooddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  has  produced  two  Test 
and  Training  Satellites  placed  In  low  earth 
orbit  to  check  out  the  Apollo's  worldwide 
Manned  Space  Flight  Network  and  train 
the  network's  operators. 

The  44-pound  octahedral  sate'lites  are 
members  of  TRWs  Environmental  Researcn 
Satellite  series  Test  and  Training  Satellite 
1  was  launched  Dec  13.  1967.  and  simulated 
Apollo  spacecraft  communications  during  its 
four  and  a  half  month  lifetime.  The  second 
test  and  training  satellite  was  orbited  Nov.  8, 
1968.  and  has  been  used  to  ready  the  ApoUo 
network  for  the  Apollo   11   mission. 

Pour  pioneer  spacecraft  in  orbit  around 
the  sun  and  10  Vela  Satellites  orbiting  the 
earth,  monitoring  the  sun  for  signs  of  major 
solar  flares  and  other  radiation  powerful 
enough  to  harm  an  astronaut  in  space  .r 
on  the  moon,  are  built  by  TRW  Systems 
Group's  Space  Vehicles  Division  They  are 
providing  NASA  with  sufficient  advance 
warning  13  delay  a  launch  or  alter  an  orbi:. 
if  necessary. 

Among  other  major  roles  In  the  moon- 
landing  program.  TRW  through  ts  Elec- 
tronic Svstems  Division  has  built  fcr  Col- 
lins Radio  Co..  the  Signal  Data  Demodulator 
System  which  enhances  clear  voice  com- 
munications through  advanced  techniques 
during  the  Apollo  missions.  Installed  at  13 
worldwide  locations  and  on  board  Apollo 
ships  as  part  of  the  Apollo  S-band  com- 
munications network,  the  Signal  Data  De- 
modulator handles  nearly  all  forms  of  in- 
formation from  the  spacecraft  including 
telemetry  data,  in  addition  to  voice  com- 
munications. Should  an  emergency  occur. 
SDDS  will  provide  communications  via  a 
simple  telegraph  key. 

Marlin-Rockwell  of  Jamestown,  the  con- 
solidation of  three  oldest  bearing  manufac- 
turers in  the  country,  became  a  division  of 
TRW  Inc.  in  1964.  TRW  today  employs  more 
than  60.000  persons  in  164  locations  around 
the  world 


RETIREMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  WILLIAM 
F.  CASSIDY,  CHIEF  OF  U.S.  ARMY 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  -would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
mv  personal  best  wishes  to  Lt.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  Cassidy.  who  today  will  retire  as 
Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers.  General 
Cassidy  has  truly  been  one  of  the  finest 
Chiefs  of  Engineers  in  the  long  history  of 
that  splendid  organization. 

Bill  Cassidy  has  been  in  positions  of 
leadership  for  many  years  and  he  has 
sened  his  country  well.  As  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  he  has  been  charged  with  the 
tremendous  responsibility  for  the  world- 
wide military  engineering  activities  of 
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the  Army,  including  its  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  in  addition  to  a 
military  construction  program,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  the  major  water  resource 
development  agency  in  our  country.  And 
it  is  in  this  role  that  Bill  Cassidy  excels. 

Under  Bill  Cassidy's  leadership,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  contributed 
Rreatly  to  the  well-being  of  this  great 
Nation  through  the  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects.  These  projects  have 
created  vast  opportunities  for  our  fellow 
Americans  to  live  free  from  devastating 
floods,  to  enjoy  the  vast  expanses  of 
water  areas  and  many  miles  of  shore- 
lines for  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  par- 
ticip>ate  in  the  economic  advantages 
which  accompany  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day.  which  marks 
the  end  of  Bill  Cassidy's  38  years  of  mili- 
tary service  which  began  in  1931  when 
he  was  commissioned  In  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  upon  graduation  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  I 
wish  to  express  the  gratitude  which  I  am 
^ure  is. held  by  all  who  have  come  into 
contact  with  him  for  his  able  leadership, 
counsel,  and  assistance  over  the  years. 
Bill  Cassidy  carries  with  him  in  his  re- 
tiremenl^  from  the  corps  our  warmest 
wishes  for  continued  health,  happiness, 
and  success  in  the  years  to  come. 


TAX-FREE  FOUNDATIONS— AN 
INSULT  TO  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  reform  is  very  much  alive  at 
this  time,  and  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  our  districts  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  we  can  expect  to 
hear  from  our  constituents  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  hard  look  at  the  gross  abuses  of  tax 
exemption  by  some  of  the  foundations  is 
one  of  the  things  which  our  constituents 
expect  of  this  Congress.  There  is  no  way 
on  earth  to  justify  these  abuses.  Typi- 
cal of  the  sort  of  thing  which  irritates 
good  Americans  beyond  words  is  the  gem 
in  tonight's  local  paper  about  such  char- 
itable contributions  as  $25  to  "aid  the 
blind'  by  the  "Wolf son  Foundation. 

This  foundation,  with  tax-free  capital 
gains  of  over  S340.000— a  third  of  a 
million  dollars — last  year,  paid  out  only 
$10,512  in  gifts,  grants,  and  scholar- 
ships. 

This  is  the  same  foundation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  paid  Abe  Fortas  $20,- 
000 — and  agreed  to  pay  him  that  same 
sum  every  year— to  advise  the  founda- 
tion where  to  distribute  its  largess.  No 
wonder  the  American  taxpayers  are 
downright  angry  at  such  shenanigans. 

I  include  the  newspaper  clipping: 

I  From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Daily  News, 
July  31,   1969) 
Charity  Begins  at  .  .  . 
No  wonder  foundations  are  getting  a  black 
eye.  The  Louis  Wolfson  Foundation  of  Bos- 
ton  had   tax-free   capital    gains   of   $348,291 
last  year.  It  paid  out  a  grand  total  of  $10,512 
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In  gifts,  grants  and  scholarships.  Sample 
glfte:  (25  to  "aid  the  blind";  $48  to  Hebrew 
University;  and  $60  to  the  Spadeford  Schol- 
arship Foundation.  Foundation-watcher 
Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  take  note. 
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GOLD  AND  THE  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  as  time  permitted 
certain  portions  of  a  recently  published 
book  entitled  "An  Enemy  Hath  Done 
This."  The  author  of  the  book  is  the  Hon- 
orable Ezra  Taft  Benson,  former  U.S. 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  a 
chapter  in  the  book  which  bears  the 
heading  of  "Gold  and  the  Balance  of 
Payments."  Here  Mr.  Benson  sets  forth 
clearly  the  manipulations  of  our  mone- 
tary system  and  foreign  policies  that  have 
brought  us  now  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 
This  is  a  subject  that  vitally  affects  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  Americans  yet  it 
is  a  subject  which  all  too  few  understand. 
It  is  in  the  hope  that  more  of  our  citizens 
and  taxpayers  will  read  and  profit  there- 
from that  I  include  the  following  excel- 
lent chapter  from  Mr.  Benson's  book  in 
the  Record: 

Gold  and  the  Balance  or  Payments 
"Manifestly  notlilng  Is  more  vital  to  our 
supremacy  as  a  nation  and  to  the  beneficent 
purpose  of  our  Government  than  a  sound  and 
stable  currency.  Its  exposure  to  degradation 
should  at  once  arouse  to  activity  the  most 
enlightened  statesmanship,  and  the  danger  of 
depreciation  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wages  paid  to  toil  should  furnish  the  strong- 
est incentive  to  prompt  and  conservative 
precaution."  (President  Grover  Cleveland, 
Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1893) 

An  entire  volume  could  be  written  on  the 
present  dilemma  we  now  find  surrounding 
the  nation's  unfavorable  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  dwindUng  gold 
supply.'  The  highlights  of  these  problems, 
however,  and  the  sequence  of  events  that  led 
up  to  them  are  here  summarized  :2 

1.  The  root  of  all  evil  is  money,  some  say. 
But  the  root  of  our  money  evil  is  govern- 
ment. The  very  beginning  of  our  troubles 
can  be  traced  to  the  day  when  the  federal 
government  overstepped  its  proper  defensive 
function  and  began  to  manipulate  the 
monetary  system  to  accomplish  political  ob- 
JecUves.^  The  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


'  "All  the  perplexities,  confusions,  and  dis- 
tresses in  America  arise,  not  from  defects  in 
the  Constitution  or  confederation,  not  from 
want  of  honor  or  virtue,  as  much  as  from 
downright  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  coin, 
credit,  and  circulation."  (John  Adams,  Works 
8:  447) 

=  "If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better 
Judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it."  (Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  June  16,  1858;  Collected  Works 
2:  461) 

■'  "Gentlemen,  it  Is  the  currency,  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country, — it  is  this  great  subject, 
so  interesting,  so  vital,  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  which  has  been  destined  to  feel 
the  most  violent  assaults  of  executive  power. 
The  consequences  ase  around  us  and  upon 
us.    Not    unforeseen,    not    unforetold,    here 


Board  made  it  poeslble  for  the  first  time  In 
America  for  men  arbitrarily  to  change  the 
value  of  our  money.  Previously,  that  valu» 
had  been  determined  solely  by  the  natural 
Interplay  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  precious 
metals  held  in  reserve,  (2)  the  value  men 
freely  placed  on  those  precious  metals,  and 
(3)  the  amount  of  material  goods  which  were 
available  for  sale  or  exchange. 

2.  One  of  the  first  arbitrary  and  politically 
motivated  interferences  with  the  natural 
value  of  money  was  to  peg  the  price  of  gold 
at  $35.00  per  ounce.  At  first,  this  made  little 
difference  because  it  was  quite  possible  for 
men  to  mine  gold  profitably  at  this  price. 
But  as  the  government  moved  into  a  program 
of  deficit  spending,  the  motivation  for  fixing 
the  price  of  gold  became  obvious.  The  artifi- 
cial Increase  of  the  money  supply  caused 
the  value  of  each  dollar  to  decrease  in  re- 
lationship to  the  total  supply  of  material 
goods  which  that  dollar  could  purchase.  This 
relative  decrease  in  purchasing  pwwer,  of 
course,  is  known  as  inflation.  But,  if  gold 
were  not  held  by  law  at  a  fixed  price,  then 
its  value  would  have  risen  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  artificial  increase  in  paper 
money,  and  as  long  as  gold  was  guaranteed 
backing  behind  each  dollar,  the  government 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  benefit  one  iota 
from  deficit  spending.  The  whole  process 
would  have  been  a  bookkeeping  operation 
similar  to  that  of  a  corporation  with  assets  of 
$100,000  suddenly  doubling  its  number  of 
stock-shares.  Since  the  assets  would  increase, 
the  valxie  of  each  share  simply  would  be  cut 
In  half.  But,  if  the  corporation  somehow 
could  force  by  law  all  persons  to  purchase 
each  new  share  at  the  same  price  as  the 
old,  then  It  could  realize  a  tremendous  profit 
through  sale  of  the  new  issue.  This  Is  exactly 
the  kind  of  fraudulent  practice  that  was 
and  is  perpetrated  on  the  American  people 
by  forcing  the  price  of  gold  to  remain  at 
$35.00  per  ounce. 

3.  The  natural  result  of  this  con  game 
was  that  the  mining  of  gold  gradually  came 
to  a  halt.  Actually,  the  real  cost  of  mining, 
due  to  technological  advances,  has  decreased, 
but  the  cost  in  terms  of  inflation-ridden  dol- 
lars has  increased  to  approximately  twice  the 
artificially  set  level. 

4.  With  practically  no  new  gold  moving 
into  the  Treasury  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
panding paper  money  supply,  it  was  essential 
for  the  government  manipulators  to  have  the 
nation  go  off  the  gold  standard:  that  Is.  to 
remove  gold  as  a  guaranteed  backing.  The 
dollar  was  "cut  loose"  from  gold  by  75  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  for  every  $1.00  of  paper 
money,  only  25  cents  worth  of  gold  Is  now 
legally  required  to  back  it.  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  Americans  are  not  per- 
mitted to  cash  in  their  dollars  for  even  that 
token  amount.  And  If  gold  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  paper  bills,  then  It  is 
not  really  "backed"  by  gold  at  all.  To  say 
that  it  is.  Is  merely  to  deceive  oneself.  The 
25  percent  so-called  backing  of  gold  is  mere- 
ly a  bookkeeping  ledger  account  designed  to 
sustain  the  people's  psychological  confidence 
in  and  acceptance  of  our  money  system.' 

Since  there  was  no  way  for  the  federal 
government  to  force  foreign  Investors  to  ac- 
cept American  dollars,  or  international  cred- 
its based  upon  American  dollars,  and  since 
they  surely  would  not  do  so  if  there  was  no 
gold  to  back  it,  the  new  law  applied  only  to 
American  citizens.  That's  right,  Americans 
were  forced  by  their  government  to  abandon 
any  claim  to  gold  behind  their  paper  dollars 


they  come,  bringing  distress  for  the  present, 
and  ftar  and  alarm  for  the  future  ...  its 
object  was  merely  to  increase  executive 
power."  (Daniel  Webster,  March  15.  1837; 
Works  1:  362) 

<  "They  that  can  save  up  essential  liberty 
to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deeerve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety."  (Benjamin 
FYanklln,   Famxliar   Quotations,  p.   226). 
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but  foreign  holders  of  these  dollars  are  sUll 
entitled  to  "cash  In"  for  gold  If  they  wish— 
and  at  the  full  price,  too. 

5.  Sensing  that  American  paper  money 
was  now  literally  "worthlees,"  many  people 
began  to  put  their  savings  into  gold  itself. 
If  allowed  to  continue,  this  might  have  led 
to  a  parallel  monetary  system  dealing  In  the 
private  exchange  of  gold  or  credits  against 
gold  instead  of  government  paper  money.  So 
the  next  step  for  the  government  manipula- 
tors was  to  make  it  Illegal  lor  Americans 
even  to  own  gold.  People  of  other  nations 
may  demand  and  receive  gold  bullions  from 
Port  Knox  for  whatever  American  money 
they  hold,  but  our  own  citizens  are  not 
permitted  even  to  own  an  ounce  of  gold, 
except  in  the  form  of  Jewelry,  art  objects, 
or  a  few  rare  collectors'  coins. 

6.  During  and  since  World  War  II,  our 
leaders  in  Washington  have  seen  fit  to  give 
away  to  other  nations  over  $130  billion  dol- 
lars. (U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  August 
15,  1966.  p.  46)  According  to  Information 
Please  World  Almanac,  this  is  approximately 
$25  billion  more  than  the  total  assessed  val- 
uation of  all  land  and  personal  property  in 
the  50  largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Much  of  this  money  has  found  iU  way  back 
to  our  country,  not  in  the  form  of  purchases 
for  American  goods,  but  In  the  form  of 
International  credits  which  can  at  any  time 
be  converted  into  demands  for  gold. 

7.  Through  a  continued  policy  of  giving 
away  money  to  other  countries,  through  gi- 
gantic military  expenditures  in  other  lands 
to  supposedly  protect  them  against  aggres- 
sion, through  building  up  foreign  industries 
to  where  thev  can  compete  effectively  with 
our  own  ind"ustrles  (which  not  only  pay 
higher  labor  costs,  but  also  pay  the  taxes 
used  to  build  up  their  foreign  competitors) , 
our  leaders  have  finally  brought  us  to  the 
position  where  we  no  longer  have  enough 
gold  left  to  pay  off  our  solemn  promise  to 
foreign  holders  of  U.S.  dollars.  Out  of  ap- 
proximately $13  billion  total  gold  stock, 
about  $9  billion  is  required  by  law  to  back 
up  our  domestic  money  supply,  and  about  $4 
billion  Is  left  to  meet  claims  of  foreigners. 
But— and  mark  this  well— the  claims  held 
by  foreigners  against  this  supply  are  already 
In  excess  of  $29  billion  and  rising  rapidly! 
Even  counting  all  the  gold— including  that 
which  supposedly  Is  held  as  reserve  against 
our  domestic  money  supply— there  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  claim  by  foreigners  than 
ability  to  pav.  Internationally,  we  are 
bankrupt!  (U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 
July  12.  1965.  p.  39.  and  October  17,  1966.  p. 

63) 

8  The  pending  economic  crisis  that  now 
faces  .America  Is  painfully  obvious.  If  even 
a  fraction  of  potential  foreign  claims  against 
our  gold  supply  were  presented  to  the  Treas- 
ury we  would  have  to  renege  on  our  promise. 
We  Would  be  forced  to  repudiate  our  own 
currency  on  the  world  market.  Foreign  in- 
vestors who  would  be  left  holding  the  bag 
with  American  dollars  would  dump  them  at 
tremendous  discounts  in  return  for  more 
suble  currencies  or  for  gold,  itself.  The 
American  dollar  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
would  suffer  the  loss  of  public  confidence. 
If  the  government  can  renege  on  its  Interna- 
tional monetary  promises,  what  Is  to  prevent 
It  from  doing  the  same  on  its  domestic 
promises?  How  really  secure  would  be  gov- 
ernment guarantees  behind  FHA  loans.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance,  government  bonds, 
or  even  Social  Security? 

Even  though  American  citizens  would  still 
be  forced  by  law  to  honor  the  same  pieces 
of  paper  as  though  they  were  real  money, 
instinctively  they  would  rush  and  convert 
their  paper  currencv  into  tangible  material 
goods  which  could  be  used  as  barter.  As  in 
Germany  and  other  nations  that  have  pre- 
viously traveled  this  road,  the  rush  to  get 
rid  of  dollars  and  acqmre  tangibles  would 
rapidly  accelerate  the  visible  effects  of  in- 
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flatlon  to  where  It  might  cost  $100  or  more 
for  a  single  loaf  of  bread.  Hoarded  silver 
coins  would  begin  to  reappear  a6  a  separate 
monetary  system  which,  since  they  have  in- 
trinsic valu^  would  remain  firm,  while 
printed  paper  money  finally  would  become 
worth  exactly  its  proper  value — the  paper  it's 
printed  on!  Everyone's  savings  would  be 
wiped  out   totally.  No  one  could   escape.' 

One  can  only  imagine  what  such  condi- 
tions would  do  to  the  stock  market  and  to 
industry.  Uncertainty  over  the  future  would 
cause  the  consumer  to  halt  all  spending  ex- 
cept  for   the   barest  necessities.   Market   for 
such  items  as  TV  sets."  automobiles,  furni- 
ture, new  homes  and  entertainment  would 
dry  iip  almost  overnight.  With  no  one  buy- 
ing, firms  would  have  to  close  down  and  lay 
off   their   employees.    Unemployment   would 
further  aggravate  the  buying  freeze,  and  the 
nation  would  plunge  into  a  depression  that 
would  make  the   1930'6  look  like  prosperity. 
At  least  the  dollar  was  sound  in  those  day*. 
In  fact,  since  It  was  a  firm  curiency.  its  value 
actually  went  up  as  related  to  the  amount  of 
goods  which  declined  through  reduced  pro- 
duction.   Next    time    around    however,    the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  low  produc- 
tion will  be  compounded  by  a  monetary  sys- 
tem that  will  be   utterly  worthless.  All  the 
government  controls  and  so-called  guaran- 
tees in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  prevent 
it,   because  every  one  of  them   is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  people  will  continue 
to    honor    printing   press    money.    But   once 
the    government,    itself,    openly    refuses    to 
honor  it — as  it  must  if  foreign  demands  for 
gold    continue— then    it    is    likely    that    the 
American  people  will  soon  follow  suit. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  so-called  "Gold 
Problem."  It's  no  wonder  that  our  leaders 
who  have  gotten  us  into  this  mess  don't 
talk  about  it  very  much,  except  to  show  the 
proper  amount  of  public  concern,  and  to 
assure  us  from  time  to  time  that  they  are 
"watching    the    situation    closely." 

The  question  that  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  everyone  familiar  with  the  fore- 
going facts  is  "How  can  we  prevent  this 
from  happening?"  The  honest  answer  is.  "We 
can't!"  Like  the  drunkard  at  the  end  of  a 
weekend  spree,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  "morning  after."  We 
have  been  feeling  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
inflation  and  have  become  numbed  to  the 
gradual  dissipation  of  our  gold  reserves.  In 
our  economic  stupor,  when  we  manage  to 
think  ahead  about  the  coming  hangover, 
we  have  merely  taken  another  swig  from 
the  bottle  to  reinforce  the  artificial  sensa- 
tion of  prosperity.  But  each  new  drink  at 
the  cup  of  inflation,  and  each  new  drain  on 
the  gold  supply  of  our  txxly  strength  does  not 
prevent  the  dreaded  hangover,  it  merely  post- 
pones it  a  little  longer  and  will  make  it 
that  much  worse  when  It  finally  comes. 

What  should  we  do?  We  should  get  a  hold 
on  ourselves,  come  to  our  senses,  stop  add- 
•tng  to  our  intoxication  and  face  the  music! 
I  realize  this  Is  an  exuemely  unpopular 
answer.  There  are  those— particularly  among 
the  government  manipulators  who  endorse 
the  polices  that  have  brought  us  to  our 
present  unhappy  state— who  would  have  us 
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•  "I  have  alreadv  endeavored  to  warn  the 
country  against  irredeemable  paper;  against 
the  paper  of  banks  which  do  not  pay  specie 
for  their  own  notes;  against  that  miserable, 
abominable,  and  fraudulent  policy,  which 
attempts  to  give  value  to  any  paper,  of  any 
bank,  one  single  moment  longer  than  such 
paper  is  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold  and 
silver.  ...  We  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed with  irredeemable  paper,  mere 
paper,  representing  not  gold  nor  silver;  no, 
Sir.  representing  nothing  but  broken  prom- 
ises bad  faith,  bankrupt  corporations, 
cheated  creditors,  and  a  ruined  people" 
(Daniel  Webster.  February  22.  1834;  Works, 
3:541-2) 


believe  that,  somehow.  If  we  Ju*t  do  a  little 
more  manipulating  of  our  money,  possibly 
even  set  up  a  world  monetary  system  through 
the  U.N.,  then  we  can  avoid  having  to  pay 
the  fiddler:  or.  to  be  more  precise,  to  pay 
the  bartender.  But  such  proposals  are  merely 
more  of  the  same  con  game  against  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  would  not  only  fall  to  solve 
oxir  economic  problems,  but  could  lead  us 
Into  surrendering  our  economic  independ- 
ence as  a  nation  to  the  dictates  of  a  majority 
block  m  the  U.N.  which,  conceivably,  would 
be  less  Interested  in  our  recovery  than  in 
exploiting  our  misery. 

No,  there  is  no  "happy"  solution  to  our 
problems,  but,  if  left  to  our  own  resources, 
the  productive  genius  that  is  the  product  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  coupled  with  the 
initiative  and  drive  of  the  American  pe«^le, 
can  successfully  lead  us  through  the  trying 
readjustment  period  that  lies  ahead,  and 
then  on  to  higher  levels  of  real  prosperity 
and  security  than  we  have  ever  known. 

While  politicians  will  continue  to  In.sist 
that  our  economy  is  not  in  the  slightest  dan- 
ger, lest  they  be  accused  of  being  negative," 
or  spreaders  of  doom."  there  is  a  sound  and 
realistic  course  of  action  that  we  can  follow 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  readjustment  pe- 
riod and  to  lessen  the  shock.  As  a  nation,  we 
must  stop  giving  away  money  to  foreign  na- 
tions as  though  we  had  It.  We  should  demand 
repayment  of  our  loans  to  other  countries — 
especiallv  those,  like  France,  which  are  mak- 
ing the  heaviest  demands  upon  our  gold  sup- 
ply We  should  cease  giving  them  our  gold 
until  thev  pay  their  debts  to  us.  We  must 
stop  the"  federal  government  from  deficit 
spending,  and  begin  immediately  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  in  a  systematic  fashion. 
This  of  course,  means  increasing  taxes  or  de- 
creasing the  size  of  government.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  American  people  can  absorb 
more  taxes  without  further  injuring  the 
productive  base  of  our  economy,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  government  can  be  reduced 
without  any  such  risk. 

The  price  of  gold  must  be  allowed  to  seek 
its  own   level   without   artifical   government 
restraint.   Americans   should   be  given   back 
their  freedom  to  own  gold  if  they  wish.  Just 
as  soon   as  the  mining  industry  is  able  to 
respond  to  the  higher  price  of  gold  and  be- 
gins to  extract  it  from  the  earth  once  again, 
it  should  be  exchanged  for  100  percent  gold- 
redeemable  paper  dollars  from  the  Treasury 
pavable  upon  demand  to  ant/one  who  holds 
these  dollars.  Make  it  known  that  the  federal 
government  eventually   will  offer  the  same 
conversion  privilege  to  holders  of  the  present 
Federal   Reserve   Notes  Just  as  soon   as  the 
acquisition  of  gold   bullion  and   the  repay- 
ment of  the  national  debt  makes  it  possible. 
So   much   for   the   nation.   As   individuals 
there  is  also  much  that  can  be  done  to  lessen 
the  shock.   The  first  and  most  obvious  step 
is  to  get  out  of  debt  if  it  is  at  all  humanly 
possible.  We  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
inflation  for  so  long  that  many  people  now 
accept  the  benefits  of  permanent  debt  as  a 
firm  law  of  economics.  But  if  Inflation  runs 
its  full  course  and  drops  over  into  depres- 
sion with  little  if  any  real  income  for  millions 
of  workers,   the  country   may   well   have   to 
start  over  with  a  brand  new  cunrency  which 
will  be  in  extremely  short  supply  to  pay  off 
those  existing  debts.  Even  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic stablUiy  it  is  sound  practice  to  live 
within  ones  Income  and  avoid  unnecessary 
debt.  Such  practice  Is  doubly  sound  In  times 
like  these. 

Each  of  us  should  make  every  effort  to 
become  economically  independent,  at  least 
within  the  family  unit.  Avoid  looking  to 
government  for  handouts  or  future  security. 
Again,  this  Is  not  only  good  practice  in 
normal  times,  but  especially  important  today. 
A  government  which  Is  unable  to  pay  Its  own 
bills  can  hardly  be  depended  upon  to  pay 
vours. 
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Finally,  when  the  going  gets  rough,  we 
mustn't  rush  to  Washington  and  aek  Big 
Brother  to  take  care  of  us  through  price  con- 
trol.?, rent  controls,  guaranteed  Jobs  and 
wages^  Any  government  powerful  enough  to 
give  the  people  all  that  they  want  is  also 
powerful  enough  to  take  from  the  people  all 
that  they  have.  And  It  Is  even  possible  that 
some  of  the  government  manipulators  who 
have  brought  us  into  this  economic  crisis  are 
hoping  that,  in  panic,  we,  the  American  peo- 
ple, literally  will  plead  with  them  to  take 
our  liberties  in  exchange  for  the  fake  prom- 
ise of  security  ■■  '  As  Alexander  Hamilton 
warned  almost  200  years  ago:  •Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  a  free  people,  in  times 
of  heat  and  violence,  to  gratify  momentary 
passions  by  letting  into  the  government  prin- 
ciples and  precedents  which  afterward  prove 
fatal  to  themselves  ■■  (Alexander  Hamilton 
and  the  Founding  of  the  Nation  (The  Dial 
Press  I .  p  21 1  Let  us  heed  this  warning.  Let 
us  prepare  ourselves  for  the  trying  time 
ahead,  and  resolve  that,  with  the  grace  of 
God  and  through  our  own  self-reliance,  we 
shall  rebuild  a  monetary  system  and  a 
healthy  economy  which,  once  again,  will  be- 
come the  model  for  all  the  world.' 


GOOD  PROGRESS  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following : 

News  Release  by  Commonwe.\lth  or  I»enn- 
STLVANiA,  Governor's  OmcE,  July  29 
1969 

Gov.  Raymond-  P.  Shafer  announced  today 
that  more  Pennsylvanians  were  employed 
during  the  month  of  June  than  at  any  time 
In  history. 

The  Governor  said  an  increase  of  82.400 
Jobs  over  May  brought  the  June  employment 
total  to  4.884,900.  some  55.900  above  the  pre- 
vious high  established  in  June  a  year  ago. 

Noting  that  the  current  employment  total 
Is  "almost  a  half  million  higher  than  it  was 


'  When  the  people  are  encouraged  to  turn 
to  government  to  settle  all  of  their  problems 
for  them,  the  basis  for  all  revolutions  is 
thereby  established.  For  then  the  people  e.x- 
pect  the  government  to  provide  them  with 
all  of  the  material  things  they  want.  And 
when  these  things  are  not  forthcoming,  they 
resort  to  violence  to  get  them.  And  why  not — 
since  the  government  itself  has  told  them 
that  these  responsibilities  belong  to  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  them?  I  am  convinced 
that  a  revolution  would  not  be  possible  if 
the  only  relationship  between  government 
and  the  people  was  to  guarantee  them  their 
loyalty  and  security."  (Frederic  Bastiat, 
quoted  in  American  Opinion,  February  1968, 
p.  22) 

■  "Though  liberty  is  established  by  law,  we 
must  be  vigilant,  for  liberty  to  enslave  lis  is 
always  present  under  that  very  liberty!  Our 
Constitution  speaks  of  the  'general  welfare 
of  the  people.'  Under  the  phrase  all  sorts  of 
excesses  can  be  employed  by  lusting  tyrants 
to  make  us  bondsmen  "  (Cicero,  quoted  in  A 
Pillar  of  Iron.  p.  512) 

» "No  duty  is  more  imperative  on  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernment, than  the  duty  it  owes  the  people,  of 
furnishing  them  a  sound  and  uniform  cur- 
rency '  (Abraham  Lincoln.  December  26, 
1839;  Collective  Works  1:164) 
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for  the  same  month  five  years  ago,"  the 
Governor  added: 

"This  remarkable  increase  is  due  largely 
to  the  great  numbers  of  new  and  expanded 
Industries  now  locating  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause of  its  favorable  industrial  ♦ax  climate 
as  well  as  the  industrial  development  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  PIDA." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  said  the 
average  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  for  pro- 
duction workers  in  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries also  hit  new  highs  in  June  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  month— $128.39,  up  $1.04  over 
May 

"This  figure  is  $8.10  higher  than  it  was  in 
June  of  last  year,"  he  added. 

"A  seasonal  gain  of  35,500  Jobs  from  mid- 
May  to  mid-June  sent  non-manufacturing 
employment  to  2,796,800 — another  all-time 
record, 

"In  addition,  factory  employment  in- 
creased 23,800  to  a  mid-June  total  of  1,579.- 
500.  or  149.400  higher  than  it  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania five  years  ago." 

The  Governor  said  an  additional  508,600 
persons  were  either  working  on  farms,  were 
self-employed  or  listed  as  domestic  workers 
during  the  month. 

Although  unemployment  increased  to  164,- 
000  during  the  month  because  of  the  entry 
Into  the  labor  market  of  students  seeking 
part  or  full-time  jobs,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  month  stood  at  3.2,  the  lowest 
for  any  June  on   record. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

op    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  OCBce  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin 
indicating  that  the  price  support  for 
milk  will  not  be  raised  at  the  present 
time. 

The  letter  was  in  response  to  one  I 
sent  to  Secretary  Hardin  in  early  July 
asking  that  the  price  support  level  for 
manufacturing  milk  be  raised  to  the  full 
90  percent  of  parity. 

I  was  very  disappointed  by  the  reply 
from  the  Secretary's  office,  because  it 
indicates  to  me  that  the  Secretary  is  not 
aware  of  the  real  possibility  which  exists 
in  this  country  for  a  severe  milk  short- 
age. 

In  my  letter  to  Secretary  Hardin,  in 
which  I  W81S  joined  by  Congressmen 
Gonzalez,  Kastenmeier,  and  Stratton, 

1  pointed  out  that  the  milk  production 
in  May  of  this  year  was  the  smallest 
May  production  in  30  years,  including  a 
drop  in  the  pi^oduction  in  Wisconsin  of 

2  percent  and  a  drop  in  Minnesota  of  5 
percent.  Furthermore,  as  I  said  at  that 
time: 

The  downward  production  of  milk,  the 
Increase  in  fluid  sales  and  the  culling  of 
herds  could  put  this  nation  on  a  collision 
course  which  will  lead  to  a  severe  domestic 
shortage  of  milk  unless  support  prices  are 
Increased  to  gCr  of  parity. 

The  only  way  to  Insure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  is  to 
assiue  our  farmers  that  they  will  receive  a 
fair  return  for  their  investments.  Increased 
costs  to  our  dairy  farmers  has  caused  the 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  as  a  percent- 
age of  parity  to  decline  from  89.5'^.  in  April, 
1968,   to   asrc    In   April    1969,   and   this   has 


dropped  even  further  In  May  and  June.  Only 
an  increase  in  the  price  support  level  to 
90%  will  Indicate  to  the  dairy  farmer  that 
it  Is  worth  his  while  to  continue  his  opera- 
tions in  the  dairy  business,  and  assure  the 
American  consumer  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  in  the  future. 

The  increasing  awareness  that  considerable 
malnutrition  and  hunger  exist  in  our  coun- 
try is  still  another  reason  for  us  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  President  Nixon's  Urban  Affairs  Coun- 
cil recommended  an  increase  in  Federal 
spending  of  at  least  $1  billion  In  the  next 
four  years  to  attack  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  Certainly  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  increase  the  nutritional  level  of  our 
citizens  16  to  increase  the  amount  of  dairy 
foods  in  their  diet,  a  goal  which  would  be 
impossible  unless  the  downward  production 
of  milk  is  reversed. 

In  response  to  my  letter,  I  received  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Clarence  Palmby,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  inter- 
national affairs  and  commodity  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  letter.  Assistant  Secretary 
Palmby  says: 

The  key  factor  now  Is  the  declining  con- 
sumption of  fluid  whole  milk,  cream,  and 
butter. 

Although  he  cites  figures  indicating  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  milk  has  de- 
clined, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
was,  in  part,  because  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  seems  to  be  increasing  that 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  write  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Hardin  in  the  first  place. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretarj'  in  July, 
I  pointed  out  that  total  class  I  sales  for 
April  1969,  in  60  Federal  marketing  order 
areas  was  1.5  percent  above  April  sales 
of  last  year,  and  producer  deliveries  used 
in  class  I  during  the  first  4  months  of 
1969  were  2,3  percent  above  such  use  dur- 
ing the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  most 
recent  figures  released  by  the  USDA  in- 
dicate that  this  trend  of  increased  con- 
sumption is  continuing. 

According  to  the  July  1969,  issue  of 
"Federal  Milk  Order  Market  Statistics," 
the  volume  of  producer  deliveries  used  in 
class  I  in  58  markets  increased  2,8  per- 
cent from  last  year,  and  the  volume  of 
producer  deliveries  used  in  class  I  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1969  are  2.4  percent 
above  such  class  I  use  during  the  same 
period  in  1968, 

Assistant  Secretary  Palmby  also  indi- 
cated in  his  letter  that  with  an  increase 
in  price  supports,  the  consumption  of 
milk  would  decrease  and  CCC  purchases 
would  become  larger,  I  contend,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  price  supports  are  not 
raised  soon,  we  face  the  possibility  of  a 
shortage  of  milk  in  the  future,  and  in 
that  case,  prices  will  rise  significantly 
above  levels  which  may  occur  with  a  price 
support  increase. 

Although  the  Assistant  Secretarj' 's  let- 
ter said  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  "been  carefully  studj'ing  develop- 
ments in  the  dairy-  situation,  with  special 
attention  to  prices  received  by  farmers, 
dairy-  farm  income,  and  the  trends  in  the 
number  of  producer  and  milk  produc- 
tion,'  unfortimately,  he  in  no  w-ay  comes 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  a  constantly 
decreasing  number  of  dairy  farmers  and 
a  decline  in  the  production  of  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  feeling  among 
many  people  that  the  decline  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  dairy  fanners  has  abated  since  the 
steep  declines  we  suffered  in  1966.  This  is 
not  the  case. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  4,338 
dairv  farmers  stopped  farming  from  May 
1966"  to  May  1967.  Prom  May  1967,  to 
May  1968,  we  lost  3,295  dairy  farmers  and 
in  the  past  year,  from  May  1968,  to  May 
1969,   an  additional   3,298  farmers  left 

dairy-ing.  ^.  ._.  *     _^ 

The  dairy  farmers  in  my  district  are 
disturbed  and  discouraged.  Tliey  want 
some  indication  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  them  to  stay  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. This  indication  has  yet  to  come 
from  the  new  administration. 

Two  weeks  ago— 4  days  aft«r  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  5  days 
before  Assistant  Secretary  Palmby's  let- 
ter was  sent  to  me— the  Secretary's  own 
Department  reported  that  June  milk  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  was  down 
from  the  preceding  year— for  the  28th 
consecutive  month. 

Although  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
sound  Uke  an  alarmist,  a  question  can 
legitimately  be  raised  as  to  how  long  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing,  and  in  some  cases  under- 
nourished, population  with  these  con- 
tinuous declines  in  milk  production. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
seen  milk  prices  moving  ui>— an  inevi- 
table result  of  supply  and  demand.  In 
my  opinion,  this  price  increase  alone  is 
not  enough  to  prompt  dairymen  to  re- 
verse the  present  downward  trend  in 
milk  production.  It  is  not  enough,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  dairy  farmer  no  long- 
term  assurance  that  he  will  continue  to 
get  an  adequate  return  for  his  investment 
and  labor.  ,.     ^    ^  • 

As  all  of  us  concerned  about  dairy 
farming  know,  one  of  the  significant 
factors  today  in  dairy  planning  is  the 
current  price  of  beef.  Dairy  farmers 
must  decide  whether  they  are  better  off 
economically  if  they  raise  their  herd  re- 
placements or  sell  them  off  for  beef.  Some 
dairy  herds  are  being  sold,  because  dairy- 
men believe  they  will  be  money  ahead  if 
they  sell  rather  than  milk  their  herds. 

And,  once  this  is  done,  there  is  no 
turning  back.  For,  while  a  herd  can  be 
disposed  of  overnight,  it  takes  3  years 
to  complete  the  full  biological  period  from 
conception  of  a  calf  to  It  becoming  a 
producer  of  milk. 

Dairy  farmers,  therefore,  cannot  rely 
on  short-time  price  changes  for  their 
long-range  planning.  They  must  have 
confidence  that  it  will  pay  them  to  milk 
cows  in  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and  beyond. 
It  is  for  this  basic  reason  that  I  have 
urged  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
to  increase  dairy  price  supports  to  the 
maximum  permitted  by  law.  Price  sup- 
port increases  would  give  some  assurance 
that  we  as  a  nation  are  concerned  about 
having  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  future. 

Without  this  encouragement,  and  with 
the  present  price  of  beef  to  lure  them  out 
of  dairying,  dairy  fanners  are  hesitant 
about  expanding  or  even  maintaining 
present  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Clifford 


Hardin,  and  the  reply  I  received  from 
Assistant  Secretary  I'almby : 

JuiT  1,  1969. 
Hon.  CurroRD  Hardin. 

Secretary.   U.S.  Department   of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  MR.  SECRET  art:  On  April  Ist  this 
vear  you  declined  to  make  any  change  in 
the  price  support  level  for  manufacturing 
milk  At  that  time  you  noted  that  total 
milk  production  has  been  running  slightly 
below  a  year  earUer.  You  also  said  that  you 
would  "keep  developmenu  In  production, 
consumption  and  price  support  purchases 
under    continuing    review    In    the    months 

Developments  in  these  areas  since  April 
convince  me  that  there  ought  to  be  aia 
increase  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  support 
price  to  the  lull  90'rc  of  parity,  which  would 
be  about  35  cente  a  hundredweight  higher 
than  the  present  support  level  of  S4.28. 

According  to  the  May  Issue  of  "Milk  Pro- 
duction," published  by  the  USDA,  U.S.  milk 
production  in  May  was  11.1  billion  pounds 
2T.  less  than  a  year  earUer  and  the  smallest 
.May  production  in  30  years.  This  included 
production  losses  in  4  of  the  5  largest  milk 
producing  states.  Including  a  2%  drop  In 
Wisconsin  and  a  5^;  drop  in  Minnesota, 
the  two  largest  milk  producing  states  in  our 
nation.  Nationally  there  was  a  2.2  a  drop  in 
production  from  January  to  May  from  a  year 
ago  and  In  Wisconsin  the  drop  was  3.61  "^o. 
Although  these  figures  follow  the  decline 
in  production  which  began  in  1964.  total 
Class  1  sales  for  April  1969  in  60  Federal  mar- 
keting order  areas  was  1.5-.  above  April  sales 
of  last  vear.  Furthermore,  producer  deliveries 
used  in  Class  I  during  the  first  4  months  of 
1969  were  2.3 '"c  above  such  tise  during  the 
same  period  in  1968. 

In  addition  to  the  downward  trend  of  mUk 
production  and  the  increase  In  consumption 
of  fluid  milk,  farmers  are  being  faced  with 
increasing  incentives  to  cull  their  herds.  Beef 
cattle  prices  rose  6%  during  the  month 
ending  Mav  15,  as  compared  to  the  period  last 
vear  And,"  according  to  "Dairy  Situation," 
the  slaughter  value  of  milk  cows  was  up 
Eheirplv  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969. 

The  downward  production  of  milk,  the 
increase  in  fluid  sales  and  the  culling  of 
herds  could  put  this  nation  on  a  collision 
course  which  will  lead  to  a  severe  domestic 
shortage  of  milk  unless  support  prices  are 
increased  to  90%  of  parity. 

The  onlv  wav  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  Is  to  assure 
our  farmers  that  they  will  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  investments.  Increased  costs  to 
our  dalrv  farmers  has  caused  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  as  a  percentage  of  parity 
to  decline  from  89.5%  in  AprU  1968  to  83% 
in  April  1969,  and  this  has  dropped  even 
further  in  May  and  June.  Only  an  increase 
m  the  price  support  level  to  90%  will  Indicate 
to  the  dairy  farmer  that  it  Is  worth  his  while 
to  continue  his  operations  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, and  assure  the  American  consumer  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  milk  In  the  future. 

Tliis  is  one  area  also  In  which  the  con- 
sumer has  as  much  at  stake  as  those  in  agri- 
culture. If  the  price  support  level  is  not  set 
at  a  point  which  will  keep  farmers  in  the 
dairy  business,  then  short  supplies  will  In- 
crease consumer  prices  well  above  levels  that 
might  evolve  as  a  result  of  an  Increase  in  the 
support  price. 

The  Increasing  awareness  that  considerable 
malnutrition  and  hunger  exist  in  our  coun- 
try Is  still  another  reason  for  us  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  milk. 
President  Nixon's  Urban  Affairs  Council  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  Federal  spending 
of  at  least  $1  blUion  in  the  next  4  years  to 
attack  the  problem  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion Certainly  one  of  the  best  ways  to  in- 
crease the  nutritional  level  of  our  citizens  Is 
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to  Increase  the  amount  of  dairy  foods  In  their 
diet,  a  goal  which  would  be  Impossible  uiUess 
the  downward  production  of  milk  is  reversed. 
For  those  or  us  concerned  about  the  future 
of  dairy  farming,  trends  of  the  past  few  years 
are  not  encouraging.  Young  men  are  leaving 
farms  for  better  paying  Jobs  In  urban  areas; 
farmers  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
the   substantial   capital    Investment    needed 
for  todaVs  modern  and  efficient  dairy  farm; 
and  milk  cow  numbers  continue  to  decline. 
Tlie  objectives  of  our  farm  programs  are  to 
maintain  production  and  stabilize  farm  in- 
come in  a  fair  relation  to  the  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  We  must  use  the  price-sup- 
port   mechanism    to    encourage    those    who 
want  to  fight  these  forces  which  seem  to  be 
enhancing  the  continued  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  persons  Involved  in  dairy  farming. 

In  April  1968  the  price  support  for  milk 
closely  approached  Its  maximum  legal  limit 
of  90^-.  .  I  urge  you  to  raise  our  support  price 
to  this  level  again.  It  will  give  encouragement 
to  our  nation's  dairy  farmers,  and  Is  some- 
thing which  is  truly  In  the  national  interest. 
Sincerely, 

David  R.  Obey, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Henry   B.   Gonzalez, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Robert  Kastenmeier, 

Member  of  Congress. 
SAMt-EL  Stratton. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  AcRiccLTrRE, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  16.  1969. 
Hon.  David  R.  Obey, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Obey:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  July  1.  recommending  an  increase  In 
the  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk. 

We  have  been  carefully  studying  develop- 
ments in  the  dairy  sittiatlon,  with  special  at- 
tention to  prices  received  by  farmers,  dairy 
farm  income,  and  the  trends  in  the  number 
of  producers  and  milk  production. 

While   increasing  demand  for  cheese  and 
skim  milk  products  Is  a  favorable  develop- 
ment, the  key  factor  now  Is  the  declining 
consumption  of  fluid  whole  milk,  cream,  and 
butter.    Currently,   annual    per   capita   con- 
stmiptlon  of  milk  and  cre€tm  is  at  a  record 
low  of   262   pounds.  This  rate   has  declined 
each  year  since  1961  when  it  was  349  pounds. 
Recent  price  Increases  to  producers  as  a 
result  of  market  forces  are  encouraging.  The 
market    is    allocaUng    productive    resources 
more  effectively  than  with  market  prices  at 
the  support  level.  Declining  production  has 
resulted  in  higher  prices  for  milk  to  farmers 
this  vear  than  last  year  in  nearly  all  areas. 
The  U.S.  average  price  of  majiufacturtng  milk 
in  June,  adjusted  for  seasonal  fat  test,  was 
$4,42  per  hundredweight.  -This  was  17  cents 
above  a  year  ago  and  14  cents  above  the  cur- 
rent support   and   the  highest  U.S.  average 
price  for  the  month  since  the  present  dairy 
price  support  program  started  in  1949. 

Commoditv  Credit  Corporation  price  sup- 
port purchases  are  still  sizable  Prom  April  1 
through  June  30  we  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket about  90  million  pounds  of  butter,  18 
million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  118  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  An  Increase  in 
the  support  price  for  maJiufacturing  milk 
would  further  discourage  consumption  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  and  result  In  larger 
CCC  purchases.  This  we  want  to  avoid  if  at 
all  jjoeslble. 

Cash  receipts  bv  farmers  from  sales  of  milk 
and  cream  are  showing  a  favorable  upward 
trend.  Thev  have  Increased  substantially  in 
recent  vears  as  the  price  rise  has  more  than 
offset  the  decrease  in  marketings.  Total  cash 
receipts  in  1969  probably  will  reach  6.10  bU- 
llon  dollars,  compared  with  4.21  blUlon  dol- 
lars in  1955,  4,76  billion  in  1960,  and  5.74 
billion  in  1967. 
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We  win  carefully  watcb  further  develop- 
ments In  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clasxnce  D.  Palicbt, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


CBW  REVIEW:  FACT  OR  FICTION 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17,  1969,  President  Nixon  directed 
that  the  executive  branch  undertake  a 
detailed  review  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare,  including  the  U.S.  position 
on  arms  control  and  the  question  of  rati- 
fication of  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
banning  first  use  of  gas  and  germ  war- 
fare. In  a  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Gerard  Smith. 
Direcior  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
.  Armament  Agency,  explained  that  pres- 
ent and  possible  alternative  policies  are 
to  be  fully  examined. 

I  welcomed  this  announcement.  This 
executive  branch  review  marks  the  first 
time  that  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare policies  and  practices  have  been 
given  a  comprehensive  review  at  the  top 
level  of  Government  for  many  years. 
This  review  offers  the  opportunity  for 
the  executive  branch.  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  reevaluate 
our  approach  to  these  particular  forms 
of  warfare.  And  in  my  opinion  we  can 
fully  examine  and  possibly  change  a 
number  of  inconsistencies  between  our 
professed  policies  and  our  actual  prac- 
tices. 

The  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies involved  with  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  are  now  preparing  position 
papers  and  analyses  of  our  policies  for 
consideration  by  the  National  Security 
Council.  There  undoubtedly  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  will  have  to  be 
resolved  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  ultimately  President  Nixon.  The 
long-established  procedure  in  our  Gov- 
ernment in  reviews  of  this  type  is  to  re- 
solve differences  of  views  within  the 
executive  branch  before  recommending 
a  national  policy.  In  keeping  with  this 
practice,  most  Federal  departments  are 
now  replying  to  questions  concerning 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  pwlicy 
by  pointing  out  that  the  policy  is  under 
review.  They  further  point  out  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  comment  on 
these  policies  until  the  review  Is  com- 
pleted. 

I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  on 
July  28,  1969,  had  made  a  strong  state- 
ment in  support  of  our  present  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  policies.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  best  way  to 
make  sure  the  United  States  is  not  the 
victim  of  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
is  for  it  to  have  its  own  such  weapons  as 
a  deterrent.  He  is  further  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  his  own  conclusions  were  that 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  de- 
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velop  offensive  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  And  he  added: 

We  do  not  have  the  capability  of  the  So- 
viet Union  In  this  (gaa)  area.  They  have 
much  greater  stocks  than  the  United  States. 

Although  Secretary  Laird  said  that  he 
did  lot  want  to  prejudge  the  results  of 
the  executive  branch  review,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  has  done.  By  publicly 
stating  his  opinions  at  this  time,  he 
cannot  help  but  influence  those  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as 
other  departments  who  are  now  working 
on  this  review. 

As  the  Secretary  of  a  department  his 
apinions  will  influence  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  his  subordinates.  And  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  stifling  new  ideas  and 
new  approaches  that  might  be  put  for- 
ward by  other  agencies.  It  also  places 
President  Nixon  in  the  position  of  having 
to  refute  his  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
he  choose  to  adopt  a  different  policy  from 
that  stated  by  Secretai-y  Laird. 

I  find  this  premature  statement  by 
Secretary  Laird  inexcusable.  It  raises  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  the  execu- 
tive branch  review  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  is  fact  or  fiction.  Secre- 
tary Laird's  statement  seems  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  serious  rethinking  of 
new  approaches. 

In  my  opinion,  much  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  thinking  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  is  a  product  of  the 
prenuclear  age.  It  has  not  undergone  the 
rigorous  analysis  necessary  to  move  from 
a  pre-World  War  n  and  World  War  I 
approach  to  these  weapons  to  one  fitting 
the  modern  era.  This  thinking,  at  least 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  flies  in 
the  face  of  our  announced  position  at  the 
United  Nations — that  we  fully  support 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  banning  first  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

I  would  hope  that  Secretary  Laird  has 
the  good  sense  to  clarify  his  position.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  in  fact  he 
has  an  open  mind  regarding  the  present 
review  of  our  policies  in  this  field.  His 
failure  to  do  so  cannot  help  but  call  into 
question  the  final  results  of  the  review. 
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THE  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949 
Congress  enacted  the  Export  Control  Act 
which  restricted  the  export  to  the  So- 
viet Union  of  key  items  of  trade  which 
would  help  implement  the  aggressive 
policies  of  that  country.  As  other  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  re- 
strictions of  the  act  were  extended  to 
them.  For  20  years  now  this  legisla- 
tion has  placed  restrictions  on  a  very 
important  weapon  of  international  eco- 
nomic warfare,  but  presently,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  attempts  are  now  being 


made  to  liberalize  commercial  arrange- 
ments with  the  Communist  countries. 

The  Export  Control  Act  will  expire 
on  August  31  of  this  year,  and  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  a  short  ex- 
tension before  that  date  to  continue  the 
act  in  force.  The  main  vehicle  for  liberal- 
izing our  trade  policies  with  Communist 
countries  is  S.  2696,  the  Export  Expan- 
sion and  Regulation  Act,  which  will  soon 
be  considered  by  the  Senate.  Among 
other  things,  S.  2696  would  establish  an 
export  expansion  commission  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  majority  report  on  S.  2696  states: 

Special  emphasis  would  be  placed  by  the 
Commission  on  promoting  trade  with  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (Where  US.  trade  is  only  a  fraction 
of  that  engaged  in  by  our  allies)  as  well  as 
other  countries  eligible  for  trade  with  the 
United  States  but  not  significantly  engaged 
in  such  trade. 

The  repwrt  also  states: 

The  attitude  apparent  in  the  language 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  is  one  of  open 
hostility,  which  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  prevailing  attitude  20  years  ago.  The 
committee  believes  that  It  will  be  helpful 
In  the  attempt  to  reach  greater  understand- 
ing with  Russia  and  the  nations  of  B:astern 
Europe  if  the  legislation  which  deals  with 
the  regulation  of  exports  accurately  reflects 
current  attitudes  rather  than  ones  which 
prevailed  20  years  ago. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  thinking  be- 
hind S.  2696,  and  in  my  estimation  it  is 
dangerous  and  unrealistic.  The  first  an- 
niversary of  the  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  Soviet  and  other  Communist 
troops  is  less  than  a  month  away,  and 
one  wonders  how  we  can  "reach  greater 
understanding"  by  an  increase  in  trade 
with  regimes  whose  policies  are  nothing 
short  of  international  banditry. 

In  the  last  Congress  over  120  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  divided  almost  equally 
among  both  parties,  cosponsored  legis- 
lation which  would  establish  a  House 
select  committee  to  review  our  trade  pol- 
icies, especially  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  need  for  such  a  reevaluation 
of  our  policies  in  this  area  are  readily 
apparent.  When  one  considers  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  could  not  have  carried  on  his 
aggression  adequately  against  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  without  the  active 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  ask  just  how  much  different 
are  conditions  today  between  the  Com- 
munist regimes  and  the  free  world  than 
they  were  20  years  ago.  Just  ask  the 
American  flyers  who  had  to  face  the 
withering  fire  of  Soviet  antiaircraft 
guns  over  North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  discern  a  mel- 
lowing of  Soviet  policies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  world  peace. 

Senators  Wallace  Bennett  and  John 
Tower  submitted  minority  views.in  op- 
position to  S.  2696  which  present  |  num- 
ber of  compelling  arguments.  |  Their 
views  on  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation are  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
for  ihis  reason  I  insert  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Minority    Views    of    Messrs.  Bennett    and 
Tower 
We  agree  that  legislative  authority  should 
be  continued  to  provide  for  export  controls 
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for  reasons  of  national  security,  foreign  pol- 
icy and  domestic  short  supply.  However,  we 
support  a  straight  extension  of  the  existing 
Export  Control  Act  and  oppose  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  majority. 

Over  the  years,  the  existing  legislation  has 
proven  to  be  very  effective  in  protecting  the 
national  Interests.  "Hme  and  time  again.  It 
has  shown  its  adaptability  to  changing  world 
conditions.  We  believe  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  Introduce  into  this  legislation 
which  has  as  Its  main  purpose  providing 
necessary  control  authority,  another  com- 
pletely different  and  opposite  concept  of  trade 
expansion.  Other  legislation  covering  Urlffs. 
export  credit,  and  trade  promotion  is  much 
more  appropriate  for  dealing  with  trade  ex- 
pansion, m  attempting  to  have  this  bill  pro- 
vide for  control  while  also  urging  trade  ex- 
pansion, what  has  resulted  is  a  misleading 
bill  from  its  title  throughout  most  of  the 
new  provisions  covering  export  control  poli- 
cies and  procedures. 

REQUIREMENTS    COSTLY     AND 
UNNECESSARY 

The  bill  interposes  a  number  of  requlre- 
mente  in  the  administrative  area  which  we 
believe  to  be  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and 
costly  lor  the  Government.  These  require- 
ments include  organizational  and  procedural 
changes  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
extensive  review  of  the  complete  export  con- 
trol list  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
frequent  notification  and  detailed  explana- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  routine  exceptions 
authorized  by  the  bill,  a  continuing  review 
of  reporting  and  documentation  require- 
menta  together  with  detailed  statements  to 
the  Congress  of  action  taken  and  a  burden- 
some requirement  that  extensive  informa- 
tion be  provided  to  exporters  throughout  the 
Department's  consideration  of  licensing  ap- 
plications. In  addition,  the  bill  establishes 
a  new  Presidential  Commission  on  Export 
Expansion  which  would,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  duplicate  work  already  being  carried 
on  by  established  organizations  and  would 
thereby  confuse  rather  than  assist  the  export 
expansion  program. 

The  bill  requires  the  President  to  include  a 
detailed  statement  of  his  action,  if  he  re- 
stricts exports  without  making  the  determi- 
nation, that  comparable  goods  are  not  avail- 
able elsewhere  or  that  the  exports  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  mili- 
tary potential,  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Even  though  as  an  exception,  the 
President  is  granted  the  authority  to  restrict 
in  the  interest  of  national  security,  any  com- 
modity or  technology  as  long  as  he  reports 
such  action  to  the  Congress,  the  effectiveness 
of  those  administering  the  Act  is  bound  to 
be  inhibited  by  these  changes.  Exporters  and 
representatives  of  other  governments  wiU 
read  as  significant  change  into  the  language 
of  the  bill  and  bring  additional  pressure  to 
bear  for  reduction  in  controls  on  critical 
items  and  for  approval  of  questionable  ex- 
port applications. 

At  best,  the  bill  will  be  confusing  to  ex- 
porters cause  significant  difficulties  in  ad- 
ministration and  stimulate  troublesome 
court  challenges.  Further,  it  will  give  an  un- 
warranted signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  intend  to  make  our  advanced  industrial 
goods  more  readily  available  now.  even 
though  they  have  demonstrated  no  real  de- 
sire for  improved  relations  between  East  and 
West.  In  fact,  last  years  Czechoslovakian  in- 
vasion stands  as  strong  evidence  against  any 
such  interest. 

At  worst,  the  till  could  result  In  undue 
weakening  of  export  controls  with  attendant 
risk  to  our  national  security. 

THREAT  TO  NATIONAL  SECURITY  MINIMIZED 

The  proposal  which  would  replace  the  pres- 
ent Export  Control  Act  is  based  on  the  as- 
sertion that  factors,  which  brought  about 
the  enactment  of  the  Export  Control  Act  no 
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longer  exist.  We  cannot  agree  with  such  an 
assertion. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  are  now  living  In  an 
era  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  presents  a  re- 
duced threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  find  no  evidence  that  such  a  new 
era  has  been  ushered  in.  In  fact,  we  consider 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  much  greater  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  than  It 
was  when  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  was 
passed.  While  the  majority  denies  this,  It  is 
interesting  to  note  it  admits,  that  the  So- 
viet economy  was  undergoing  a  real  struggle 
to  provide  the  barest  necessities  because  of 
the  ravages  of  war  when  the  Export  Control 
Act   was    enacted   in    1949,   and    goes   on    to 
claim  that  the  Soviet  economy  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  most  self-sufficient  on  earth. 
We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  argue  over 
the   vaUdlty   of    that   claim   because   of   the 
differences  in  the  consumption  patterns  and 
standards  of  living  of  various  countries.  But 
we  fail  to  see  any  logic  in  the  majority  con- 
clusion, that  such  an  economy  provides  less 
of  a  threat  to  this  Nation,  than  one  which 
had  a  real  struggle  to  provide  the  barest  of 
necessities.   We    also   point   to   the    relative 
military    capabilities    of    the    United    States 
and   the  Soviet  Union  in   1949  as  compared 
with   the  present.  Thus,  we  find  the  whole 
basis  of   the  bill  reported  by  the  majority 
to  contain  a  contradiction. 

In  addition  to  being  contraaictory  on  its 
face  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  con- 
tradict each  other.  The  present  Export  Con- 
trol Act  establishes  a  forthright  policy  of 
restricting  exporU  on  the  basis  of  contribu- 
tions to  economic  potential  or  military  po- 
tential. Its  language  allows  restrictions  of 
exports  whenever  it  is  determined  by  the 
President  that  they  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  or  economic  poten- 
tial of  a  nation  or  nations,  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
jority has  eliminated  the  criteria  of  ■eco- 
nomic potential"  and  retained  only  the 
•military  potential'  criteria,  yet  it  boldly 
asserts  that  the  President's  -aulhorlty  to 
control  exports  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
now  contained  in  the  Export  Control  Act." 
Either  they  have  tried  to  reduce  his  powers 
or  flexibility  or  they  haven't,  but  it  can't  be 
both. 
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ECONOMIC    POTENTIAL    NOT    CONSIDERED    THREAT 

While  apparently  deciding  that  economic 
potential  and  military  potential  are  com- 
pletely separate  so  far  as  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
majority  infers  that  its  proposal  underscores 
the  determination  of  this  country  to  protect 
its  national  security  from  military  threat. 
This  item  is  included  in  a  policy  section  in 
the  bill,  and  the  majority  makes  its  point  say- 
ing "The  present  law  contains  no  such 
statement  of  policy."  We  find  this  inference 
to  be  unwarranted.  The  present  Export  Con- 
trol Act  in  its  authority  section  says  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  delegated  agencies  or  officials— 
shall  provide  for  denial  of  any  request  or 
application  for  authority  to  export  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies,  including  technical 
data,  or  anv  other  information  from  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions, 
to  any  nation,  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  if  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  export  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  or  economic 
potential  of  such  nation  or  nations,  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  beyond  us  to  understand,  how  the 
majority  feels  that  it  has  in  any  material 
way  strengthened  prohibitions  against  ex- 
ports, ha\-ing  military  potential  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  national  security.  Par- 
ticularly is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
majority  makes  a  point  of  this  in  light  of 
the   fact   that  the   new  "policy  secUon"  is 


a  carryover  from  an  eerllcr  bill  which  did 
not  allow  the  President  to  deny  exports  with 
significant  military  applicability  unless  there 
was  in  addition  "substantial  evidence  that 
the  particular  exportation  is  likely  to  be 
used  for  military  purposes,  and  that  similar 
items  are  not  readily  available  to  the  import- 
ing country  from  other  sources." 

POLICY  IN  BILL  IS  UNCERTAIN 

It  is  ironic  that  the  proposed  bill  in  sec- 
tion 2  (4)  says  that  the  Congress  finds  that 
"the  uncertainty  of   Government  policy  to- 
ward certain  categories  of  exporU  has  cur- 
tailed the  efforts  of  American  business  •  •  •", 
yet  this  bill  is  sure  to  increase  uncertainty. 
The  whole  announced  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  encourage  the  expansion  of  trade  with  all 
countries  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or 
trading  relations.  This  Is  stated   In  section 
3(1)(A).  section  3(3),  and  section  4(a)(1). 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,   that  in 
every  case  where  this  "change  of  policy"  Is 
stated,  it  is  alwavs  followed  by  an  exception 
which  allows  the  President  to  make  export 
determinations  on  the  basis  ol  national  secu- 
rity, foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  need  to  protect  the  domestic  economy. 
Those  are  the  criteria  which  are  used  in  the 
present   Export   Control    Act.   Thus   the   bill 
appears  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  trade 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  It 
provides  for  essentially  the  same  restrictions 
which  presently  exist. 

In  addition  to  the  language  included  in 
the  bill,  the  report  states  that  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  clearly  indicate 
to  American  business  the  change  in  export 
control  procedures  and  attitudes  reflected  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Export  Expansion  and 
Regulation  Act  •  •  •'  The  report  continues, 
stating  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  make  "public  statements"  so  that  the 
attention  of  American  business  will  be  fo- 
cused on  the  change  in  policy.  We  think  this 
puts  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  an  awk- 
ward and  untenable  position,  since  the 
claimed  change  in  policy  which  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  American  busi- 
ness is  unclear  and  confused. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  trv  to  explain  to  American  busi- 
ness that  on  the  one  hand  the  bill  holds  out 
the  policy  of  equal  treatment  for  all  coun- 
tries, vet  section  3(5)  of  the  bill  sUtes  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  use 
its  economic  resources  of  trade  potential  to 
further  foreign  policy  objectives.  We  main- 
tain that  this  latter  policy  is  the  one  under 
which  the  United  States  has  been  operating 
for  many  years  and   in   effect  nullifies  the 
"equal  treatment  change."  The  form  without 
substance  becomes  even  more  apparent  when 
it  is  known  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    the   one    who    holds    the   authority, 
opposes  a  change  in  policy  at  this  time.  Ad- 
ministration  spokesmen   have   made   it   very 
clear  that  the  President  seeks  a  more  appro- 
priate time  for  liberalizing  trade   with  the 
Communist  countries.  Yet  the  Congress,  if  it 
should  pass  this  bill,  would  give,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  majority  report,  "an  overt  indi- 
cation of  the  change  of  policy  or  attitude 
of  this  countrv  •   '   '■"  We  believe  that  the 
President  should  have  the  latitude  to  relate 
liberalization   in   the   trade   area   to   broader 
foreign   policy   considerations.   This   bill,    in 
our  view,  is  an  attempt  to  preempt  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment  on  timing  of  liberalization, 
while  still  holding  him  responsible  to  deter- 
mine specific  export  policy. 

FEW     EXPORT     REQUESTS     DENIED 

The  committee  report  indicates  that  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  currently  trading  with  our  Wesum 
Allies  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  they 
are  with  the  United  States  "because  ol  the 
unilateral  restrictive  policies  of  the  United 
States'-  This  is  far  too  simplistic  to  be  ac- 
curate. The  Items  under  export  control  repre- 
sent only  a  small  fraction  of  the  goods  gen- 
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erally  exchanged  in  International  trade. 
Western  Europe  does  much  more  business 
with  Eastern  Europe  than  we  do  primarily 
because  of  geographical  proximity  and  tradi- 
tional trade  patterns.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
trade  Is  in  products  which  our  companies  are 
also  free  to  export,  If  they  can  obtain  orders. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  testified 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  the  export  license 
applications  received  for  Eastern  Europe  are 
denied.  Supporters  of  this  bill  claim  that  Is 
true  because  American  exporters  Just  don't 
try  to  exp>ort  to  Eastern  Europe  or  the  Soviet 
Union  In  items  on  the  control  list  in  any 
degree  because  they  know  that  they  will  be 
turned  down.  Any  controls  may  have  a  deter- 
rent effect  on  efforts  to  export,  but  we  ques- 
tion the  suggestion  that  exporters  know  they 
will  be  turned  down  We  do  this  because  in 
the  last  quarterly  report  dealing  with  ex- 
port control,  we  find  that  approvals  were  giv- 
en for  exports  to  East  European  countries 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  such  items  as  har- 
vesting machines,  tractors,  electronic  digital 
computers,  metalworklng  machinery,  metal 
treating  and  metal  powder  molding  ma- 
chines, rubber  processing  and  rubber  prod- 
ucts manufacturing  machines  and  parts,  nu- 
clei* radiation  detecting  and  measuring  In- 
struBients,  synthetic  rubber,  metal  cutting 
milling  machines,  gear  cutting  machines, 
well-drllUng  machinery,  metal  processing  and 
heat  treating  furnaces,  telecommunications 
apparatus,  and  many  other  similar  exports. 
With  approvals  on  such  a  broad  group  of 
Industrlsil  products,  not  to  mention  the  many 
agricultural  and  less  sophisticated  product 
approvals,  how  would  an  exporter  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  application  would 
automatically  be  turned  down? 

We  are  particularly  disturbed  by  repeated 
statements  by  the  bill's  proponents  that  its 
intent  is  to  Increase  trade  in  "peaceful 
goods"  Yet  most  of  the  industry  witnesses 
represented  companies  with  highly  advanced 
technological  products  such  as  electronic 
control  equipment,  computers,  and  machine 
tools.  Enactment  of  this  bill  following  our 
hearings  could  well  lead  to  a  conclusion  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  to  consider  the  bulk 
of  our  advanced  technological  products  as 
•peacefu:  goods"  to  be  freed  for  unrestricted 
sale  to  Eastern  Europe.  The  result  could  be 
serious  mutual  misunderstandings  among 
business,  foreign  governments,  and  those  in 
charge  of  adnUnlstering  export  controls. 

TR.^DE  POTENTI.\L  SM.\LL 

The  majority  also  discusses  the  dwindling 
of  our  trade  surplus  in  the  past  few  years 
and  Infers  that  relaxing  of  our  export  con- 
trols to  Eastern  Europe  may  measurably 
Improve  that  situation.  We  are  extremely 
concerned  over  the  virtual  elimination  of 
our  trade  surplus  which  only  5  years  ago 
was  over  $7  billion.  We  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  that  this  dwindling  is  not  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  our  Export  Control 
Act.  but  results  from  basic  economic  factors 
which  are  conveniently  disregarded  In  the 
majority  report 

Actually  most  knowledgeable  estimates  In- 
dicate that  trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  even 
under  most  favorable  conditions,  can  grow 
only  modestly,  and  is  unlikely  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  reach  as  much  as  1  per- 
cent of  our  total  exports. 

East-West  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
Because  Eastern  Europe  has  limited  con- 
vertible currency,  it  must  sell  us  about  as 
much  as  It  buys.  However.  Eastern  Europe 
has  few  products  which  we  need,  and  thus 
there  is  a  limited  basis  for  significant  con- 
tinuing two-way  trade.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Etuope  today  are  greatly  Interested 
in  our  advanced  products  and  technology, 
many  of  which  have  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary significance,  to  expand  their  Industrial 
capacity.  Many  of  these  transactions  become 
one-shot  deals  with  little  or  no  follow-oa 
sales  proepects. 
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INCONSlSTElfCT  ON  CONrlDENTlAIJTT 

We  find  a  further  contradiction  In  the  com- 
mittee's action  on  the  proposed  bill.  Sec- 
tion 7(c)  provides  that  "no  department, 
agency,  or  official  exercising  any  functions 
under  this  act  shall  publish  or  disclose  in- 
formation obtained  hereunder  which  is 
deemed  confidential  or  with  reference  to 
which  a  request  for  confidential  treatment 
is  made  by  the  person  furnishing  such  In- 
formation, unless  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  determines  that  the  with- 
holding thereof  Is  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest."  Section  9  of  the  bill  requires  the 
agencies,  departments,  and  officials  responsi- 
ble for  implementing  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions authorized  under  this  act  to  Inform 
exporters  of  consideration  which  may  cause 
a  denial  of  license  request  so  long  sis  the 
information  does  not  Jeopardize  the  national 
security  and  effective  administration  of  this 
act.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  Its 
attempt  to  clarify  the  bill,  recommended 
that  a  provision  be  Included  In  this  new  sec- 
tion providing  for  confidentiality  of  business 
information.  The  majority  turned  down  that 
request.  We  now  have  one  section,  section  7. 
requiring  confidentiality,  while  the  other  sec- 
tion does  not  provide  for  confidential  treat- 
ment of  business  Information.  We  find  this 
inconsistency  by  the  majority  unexplainable. 

PENALTIES   WEAKENED 

The  penalties  for  violating  the  act  have 
been  changed  from  those  presently  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Control  Act.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  present  penalties  have  been 
used  primarily  as  a  deterrent,  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  do  away  with  a  possible  1- 
year  Jail  sentence  for  a  violation  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  violator  did  so 
knowingly.  During  our  hearings  and  discus- 
sions of  the  committee,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  the  present  penalty  provisions  had 
been  misused  or  abused.  We  find  it  interest- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  committee  uses  as  a 
Justification  for  the  change  that  It  is  "con- 
cerned over  the  constitutional  question  of  a 
severe  Jail  sentence  and  fine  for  unknowing 
violations."  We  are  unaware  of  any  prior 
concern  on  a  constitutional  basis  of  the 
present  provision  authorizing  up  to  1-year 
imprisonment  for  a  violation,  and  this  has 
been  part  of  the  act  for  20  years, 

INCONSISTENCY     IN     TEE.\TMENT    OF    COUNTRIES 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  should  either  decide  whether  they  want 
to  have  equal  treatment  between  Commu- 
nist and  non-Communist  countries  except 
for  specific  Presidential  determinations  or 
whether  they  want  some  differentiation  re- 
tained as  in  the  present  Export  Control  Act. 
Section  3(3)  of  the  bill  states  that  "It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  any  export 
controls  found  necessary  should  be  applied 
uniformly  to  all  nations  with  which  the 
United  States  engages  in  traJe  •  •  •"  If, 
Indeed,  it  Is  t:  e  Intent  of  the  majority  to 
have  equal  treatment  between  Communist 
and  non-Communist  nations,  why  do  they 
retain  unequal  penalty  provisions?  Much 
harsher  penalties  are  authorized  in  the  event 
of  exports  contr  .ry  to  the  act  with  knowledge 
that  such  '  tp'Tt  win  bp  u^ed  for  the  benefit 
of  any  Communist-dominated  nation.  The 
committee  report  properly  states  that  this 
subsection  is  Identical  to  one  now  contained 
in  the  Export  Control  Act.  What  it  doesn't 
say  is  that  the  Export  Control  Act  differenti- 
ates between  Communist  and  non-Commu- 
nist nations,  whereas  this  bill  makes  no  such 
differentiation  and  In  no  other  place  In  the 
bill  is  the  term  'Communist-dominated  na- 
tion" used. 

ADMINISTRATION  SUPPORTS  PROPER  EXPORTS 

During  our  hearings,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  explained  their  de- 
sire to  assist  American  business  with  Its  ex- 
ports. That  Is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  so  sticb  an 
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attitude  was  not  exp>ected.  They  explained 
their  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  items 
for  which  licenses  are  required  as  well  as  their 
efforts  to  decrease  to  a  minimum  the  pap>er 
work  required  by  the  business  community. 
We  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  their  state- 
ments. In  fact,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  despite  the  very  short  period  that 
the  Department  has  been  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration, much  has  been  done  to  Improve 
Its  operations.  We  have  been  assured  that  for 
years  it  has  been  the  Department's  policy 
(limited  only  by  budgetary  restrictions)  to 
maintain  continual  review  of  Items  requiring 
export  licenses — adding  to  or  deleting  from 
the  list  whenever  conditions  warranted.  We 
have  confidence  that  the  present  administra- 
tion Intends  to  implement  that  policy  and 
think  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves. 

PRESENT  ACT  IS  BETTER  APPROACH 

The  committee  hearings  and  In  particular 
the  information  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration have  demonstrated  that  no  sharp 
reduction  in  regulatory  authority  is  war- 
ranted. The  existing  Export  Control  Act  has 
been  shown  to  have  ample  flexibility  to  ac- 
complish everything  that  could  be  accom- 
plished through  this  new  proposal.  The  Ex- 
port Expansion  and  Regulation  Act  of  1969  as 
proposed  in  S.  1940  has  been  modified  to 
substantially  restore  the  authority  It  at  first 
had  sought  to  weaken.  We  now  have  a  bill 
which  retains  parts  of  the  original  proposal, 
parts  of  the  present  Export  Control  Act,  and 
some  provisions  which  are  inconsistent  with 
both.  Proponents  of  the  bill  apparently  feel 
that  significant  changes  have  been  made 
from  the  present  Export  Control  Act,  but 
the  actual  substance  of  these  is  far  less  than 
would  appear.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
bill  would  be  interpreted  as  a  liberalization 
signal  if  nothing  else.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  readiness  to  move  to- 
ward closer  relations  with  the  West  which 
would  warrant  overriding  the  President's 
Judgment  that  this  Is  not  the  time  to  signal 
a  change  In  relations  with  a  new  export  con- 
trol policy. 

We,  therefore,  urge  a  straight  extension  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  and  recom- 
mend that  ^h.  Senate  defeat  this  proposal. 


REPRESENTATIVE  REID  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  FAIREST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  note  that  a  publica- 
tion in  my  district  carried  an  article  dis- 
cussing one  of  our  most  respected  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Charlotte  T. 
Reid.  The  article  which  follows  appeared 
in  the  Sunday,  July  27.  edition  of  the 
Homewood-Flossmoor  Star: 
Representative  Reid  Is  One  of  the  Fairest 
(By  Bert  Mills) 

W.\ehincton,  DC. — Ladies  are  no  longer  a 
novelty  In  Congress,  but  it  is  still  an  un- 
usual feat  for  a  woman  to  succeed  In  the 
largely  male  world  of  politics.  Only  11  out 
535  members  of  the  91st  Congress  are  of  the 
fair  sex. 

G.ie  of  the  fairest  of  the  Congressional 
ladles  is  Representative  Charlotte  T.  Reid 
(R.,  111.) ,  now  serving  her  fourth  term  in  the 
House.  A  trim  and  youthful  55,  Mrs.  Reid  Is 
In  her  third  career  and  became  a  politician 
by  accident. 

As  a  girl  she  was  a  professional  singer, 
known    to    millions    of    radio    listeners    as 
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Annette  King.  She  was  a  ff^t"/,^** '^f ,||f%°f, 
NBC  and  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club,  for 
three  years  back  In  the  •30s.  Married  t^  an 
attorney  in  1938,  they  raised  four  children, 
all  grovJn  now.  Mrs.  Reld's  two  sons  are  both 
Viet  Nam  veterans.  

Although  interested  in  government  and 
active  in  civil  affairs  in  her  ho™^  town. 
Aurora,  Charlotte  Reid  became  a  political 
candidate  as  a  result  of  a  personal  tragedy^ 
Her  husband  died  suddenly  after  winning  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Congress  in  1962. 
GOP  leaders  persuaded  the  widow  to  carry 
on  his  campaign. 

She  did  and  was  elected.  Having  since  been 
re-elected  three  times  by  increasing  margins, 
she  is  approaching  veteran  status  and  her 
seat  is  regarded  as  "safe  "  She  has  received 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  her 
last  two  elections. 

One  of  the  most  Important  House  commit- 
tees is  the  appropriations  committee,  which 
originates  all  legislation  to  provide  funds 
for  governmental  activities.  Seats  in  this  se- 
lect company  are  eagerly  sought,  but  after 
only  four  years  in  Congress  Mrs.  Reid  was 
elected  by  her  Republican  colleagues  to  that 

The  appropriations  committee  has  such  a 
heavy  workload  that  its  members  are  re- 
stricted from  serving  on  other  legislative 
committees.  Thus  Mrs.  Reid  has  sur- 
rendered  seats  on  the  interior  and  publ  c 
works  commitue  on  which  she  had  previ- 
ously served.  While  on  Interior  in  1965,  she 
inspected  the  Trust  Territory  in  the  Pacific 
and  continued  at  her  own  expense  to  Viet 
Nam— the  first  congresswoman  to  visit  that 
battlefield. 

Mrs  Reid  has  been  in  the  national  spot- 
lleht  upon  occasion.  She  was  a  speaker  at 
both  the  1964  and  1968  Republican  national 
conventions,  as  many  TV  viewers  will  recall. 
Richard  Nixon  named  her  to  serve  on  his 
key  issues  committee  during  last  year  s  cam- 

Mrs  Reid  was  also  in  the  news  this  sum- 
mer when  she  and  three  other  Republican 
ladles  from  the  House  called  on  President 
Nixon  to  urge  him  to  name  more  women 
to  key  government  posts.  That  White  House 
conversation  lasted  one  and  one-half  hours 
and  brought  a  Presidential  pledge  to  appoint 
ladles  to  the  highest  openings,  perhaps  even 
to  the  Supreme  court. 

Mrs.  Reid  tends  to  her  committee  work 
and  to  the  government  needs  of  her  con- 
stituents She  makes  Infrequent  speeches  on 
the  House  floor.  Her  current  specialties  are 
funds  for  foreign  operations  and  the  Labor 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  depart- 
ments She  serves  on  those  two  subcommit- 
tees, and  spends  many  hours  at  committee 
meetings.  _       .  ,,  _„ 

At  the  luncheon  table  in  the  Republican 
Capitol  HiU  club  near  her  office,  she  is  known 
by  most  of  those  present.  As  a  middle-of- 
the-road  Republican,  she  has  friends  in  both 
the  conservative  and  liberal  bloc.  She  is  a 
Nixon  booster  and  thinks  the  President  has 

made  a  fine  start.  ,  „  w  .ii^ 

She  lives  in  an  apartment  in  a  tall  build- 
ing on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
river  featuring  a  stunning  view  of  Wash- 
ington and  all  that  surrounds  it.  At  a  party, 
she  has  been  known  to  accept  an  Invitation 
to  sing.  Although  she  no  longer  has  time  to 
practice   she  can  still  hit  the  high  notes. 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 
Mr   BIAGGI.  Mr,  Speaker,  our  cities 
can  wait  no  longer  for  the  formulaUon 
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of  a  rational  urban  transportation  policy 
which  wUl  bring  Federal  assisUnce  for 
mass  transportation  into  parity  with 
assistance  to  highway  construction. 

We  know  the  need.  Adequate  mass 
transportation  is  a  prerequisit*  for  a 
healthy  central  business  district,  ine 
central  business  district,  in  turn,  is  es- 
sential to  the  support  of  city  revenue 
through  real  estate  and  other  taxes.  Yet 
problems  mount. 

In  my  own  district  in  Bronx  County, 
NY  a  multiple  dwelling  apartment 
complex  known  as  Co-op  Cty  is  under 
construction  for  middle-class  families 
It  is  a  really  fine  housing  complex,  Dut 
the  residents  who  have  already  taken 
possession  of  apartment  units  are  strug- 
gling with  a  very  difficult  proolem.  They 
have  no  urban  mass  transit  facilities 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  com- 

dIcx 

I  am  sure  tiiat  residents  of  so  many 
other  cities  share  this  same  problem.  In 
this  advanced  era  of  space  exploration 
and  technolog>',  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  urban  mass  transit  facilities 
have  not  been  developed  to  the  fullest 
extent  for  the  benefit  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

It  is  estimated  that  our  Nation  wiU 
experience  a  population  increase  of  100 
million  within  the  next  few  decades.  It  is 
all  too  evident,  therefore,  that  we  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  problems  created  by 
inadequate   transportation   facilities. 

In  view  of  this  critical  situation,  a 
number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
during  this  session  designed  to  correct 
the  shocking  inequity  in  Federal  fund- 

During  recent  hearings  on  these  bills 
held  bv  the  Subcommittee  on  Housmg 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  further 
evidence  was  amassed  which  again  re- 
iterated the  need  for  adequate  mass 
transportation  in  our  cities  and  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  this  will  not  be 
achieved  without  adequate  Federal 
funding. 

I  would  like  to  draw  special  attention 
to  several  important  provisions  of  these 
bills    Funding  would  depend  primarily 
on  the  automobile  excise  tax,  a  tax  which 
currently  stands  at  7  percent,  but  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  phased  down.  These 
bills  would  maintain  the  tax  at  7  percent 
to  support  a  mass  transportation  trust 
fund  The  use  of  the  auto  tax  to  accumu- 
late  funds   for  mass   transportation   is 
justified   and   needs  no   explanation   if 
transportation  is  seen  as  it  really  is— one 
system  consisting  of  various  modes  of 
transportation.  I  hardly  need  emphasize 
that  the  automobile  user  is  not  the  nat- 
ural opponent  of  mass  transporUtion, 
but  rather  one  of  its  main  beneficiaries. 
These  bills  provide  for  90  percent  Fed- 
eral  funding   for  mass   transportation. 
This    will    bring    funding    in    this    area 
into  parity  with  highway  funding  and 
eliminate  the  distortion  to  local  plan- 
ning which  results  from  an  uneven  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  The  bills  would  also  permit 
advance  acquisition  of  urban  land  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  rational  comprehensive 
planning. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  Federal  re- 
location assistance  to  families  and  busi- 
nesses affected,  comparable  to  that  now 
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offered    under    the    Federal     highway 
program. 

Of  particular  imporUnce  to  my  con- 
stituency is  the  elimination  of  the  cur- 
rent 12 '2-percent  limitation  of  grants 
and  loans  to  any  one  State.  This  provi- 
sion is  unfair  to  large  urban  States  which 
may  have  more  than  12 '2  percent  of  the 
urban  transportation  problems. 

I  support  ti-ust  fund  funding  for  mass 
transportation  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  rational  long-run  planning  by 
cities  Unfortunately,  the  annual  author- 
ization and  appropriation  of  funds  has 
not  provided  that  sure  basis  for  plan- 
ning as  a  review  of  appropriations  under 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  makes  evident. 

In  the  United  States,  urban  disruption 
is  evident.  It  is  ilain  that  we  must  use 
every  resource  at  our  command  to  solve 
the  urban  transportation  problem. 


THIEVERY  OF  CREDFT  CARDS 
FROM  THE  MAILS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 
Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  a  dangerous  trend  in  criminal 
activities  has  taken  place  causing  a  oss 
of  untold  miUions  of  dollars.  It  mvolves 
the  organized  and  wholesale  thievery  of 
credit  cards  from  the  U.S.  mails.  Withm 
the  last  few  days  alone,  grand  Junes  m 
New  York  and  Chicago  have  indicted  over 
40  persons  in  connection  with  these  illicit 
operations. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  of  halting 
this  sort  of  activity,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
first  involves  increased  surveillance  on 
the  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  is  an  administrative  function  The 
second,  and  the  issue  to  which  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  address  their  attention  to- 
day is  a  banning  of  unsolicited  credit 
card  deliveries  from  the  mails.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  hopefully 
will  effect  this  latter  poUcy. 

Because  of  the  spiraling  increase  ui  the 
number  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  sent 
through  the  mails,  because  of  the  inordi- 
nate temptations  to  pilfer  them  and  be- 
cause of  widespread  criminal  attempts 
and  successes  at  pilfering  them,  it  is  m- 
cumbent  on  the  Congress  to  act  prompUy 
on  this  vital  matter. 

Brieflv  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  re- 
quire aiivone  desirous  of  sending  a  credit 
card  or  similar  device  through  the  mails 
to  send  it  as  a  registered  item  to  a  spe- 
cific addressee,  to  mark  clearty  on  the 
envelope  that  it  is  a  credit  card  or  similar 
device  and  to  assume  the  cost  for  return 
dehvery  should  the  addressee  refuse  to 
accept  the  envelope. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  clearly 
expressed  by  Brooklyn  District  Attorney 
Eugene  Gold  in  an  article  appearing  in 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  and  in 
a  press  release  issued  by  the  Postmaster 
General  last  evening.  I  want  to  include 
the  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  press  release  at  this  point  m  the 
Record : 


XUM 
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(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  30,  1960] 
Twen'tt-Thbee  Charged  in  New  York  With 
Use  of  Stolen  Credit  Cards 
New  York. — A  Brooklyn  grand  Jury  In- 
dicted 17  men  and  six  women  on  charges  of 
using  stolen  credit  cards,  a  crime  Eugene 
Gold,  Brooklyn's  district  attorney,  said  was 
encouraged  by  "helter-skelter,  indiscrimi- 
nate "  distribution  of  these  cards. 

The  Individuals  Indicted  were  accused  of 
using  20  stolen  Mastercharge  credit  cards  to 
bilk  First  National  City  Bank,  the  Issuer,  of 
$175,000  during  the  past  six  months.  They 
were  charged  with  forgery,  petty  larceny  and 
possession  of  forged  instruments.  Three  men 
and  three  women  have  been  taken  Into  cus- 
tody and  the  district  attorney's  office  said 
the  others  were  being  rounded  up. 

Mr  Gold  described  the  group  as  members 
of  an  organized  credit  card  ring  and  identi- 
fied Salvatore  Cavallaro,  36  years  old,  as  the 
ring  leader.  Mr.  Gold  said  the  credit  cards 
had  been  stolen  by  five  Post  Office  employees 
who  were  arreeted  earlier  this  month  on 
Federal  charges 

Members  of  the  ring  used  the  cards,  Mr. 
Gold  said,  to  charge  "every  kind  of  thing  you 
could  think  of."  and  then  sold  some  of  the 
gcxxte  Tchlle  keeping  other  items  for  their 
personal   use. 

In  announcing  the  Indictments,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  attacked  "the  helter-skelter. 
Indiscriminate  distribution  of  credit  cards" 
by  banks  and  other  businesses.  He  said  such 
distribution  encouraged  crime  by  making  it 
possible  for  unauthorized  users  to  acquire 
cards  and  forge  signatures  on  them. 

Tills  kind  of  crime.  Mr.  Gold  said,  "runs 
Into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,"  and 
this  cost  "is  passed  on  to  the  buying  public." 
Mr.  Gold  said  Federal-state  legislation  is 
needed  to  prohibit  business  from  sending 
cards  to  persons  who  haven't  asked  for 
them. 

A  spokesman  for  First  National  City  said 
the  cards  used  by  those  indicted  had  been 
solicited.  However,  First  National  City  and 
other  New  York  banks  have  In  recent  months 
sent  out  thousands  of  unsolicited  cards.  The 
cards  were  sent  to  persons  who  have  done 
business  with  a  bank  or  who  have  an  ac- 
count there. 

Post  OmcE  Department  Press  Reusase 

Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  an- 
nounced that  Postal  Inspectors  began  an  ar- 
rest roundup  today  of  30  persons  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  on  charges  of  mall  fraud.  The  group 
was  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  July 
29,  1969,  for  allegedly  conducting  a  wide- 
spread scheme  to  illegally  use  credit  cards 
issxied  by  Qve  major  Chicago  banks. 

In  making  the  announcement,  the  Poet- 
master  General  said  the  Indictments  and  ar- 
rests marked  the  first  prosecutive  phase  of  a 
continuing  2 '-j -year  investigation  by  a  force 
of  Postal  Inspectors  and  the  staff  of  United 
States  Attorney  Thomas  A.  Poran. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1966,  the  banks — 
all  members  of  the  Mid-West  Bank  Card 
System — issued  MBC  Credit  Cards  to  its  de- 
positors and  others  and  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  local  merchants  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  cards  as  payment  for  goods  and 
services.  Under  the  agreement,  participating 
merchants  were  to  forward  the  sales  slips  to 
the  appropriate  banks  for  reimbursements 
and  the  banks  would  then  bill  the  cardhold- 
ers on  a  monthly  basis. 

The  indictment,  however,  accuses  the  de- 
f-jndants — including  16  retail  store  mer- 
chants, three  gasoline  station  operators  and  a 
Chicago  postal  employee — of  preparing  false 
sales  slips  and  mailing  them  to  the  banks  for 
payment.  The  scheme  reportedly  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  banks 
before  Postal  Inspectors  and  local  police, 
working  closely  with  bank  officials,  were  able 
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to  bring  the  fraud  under  control.  Chief 
Postal  Inspector  Cotter  stressed  as  Invaluable 
the  assistance  rendered  by  Chicago  banks  in 
the  lengthy  investigation. 

Inveetigatlons  of  alleged  credit  card  frauds 
by  Postal  Inspectors  have  increased  over  700 
percent  in  the  past  four  years.  Chief  Cotter 
said  during  this  period  a  total  of  223  persons 
have  been  convicted  on  charges  of  credit  card 
fraud  and  265  others  are  awaiting  trial. 


July  31,  1969 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAW.\II 

IN.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
April  of  this  year,  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  present  testimony  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  H.R.  6778,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
In  my  testimony  I  urged  the  committee 
to  amend  the  omnibus  measure  to  pro- 
hibit banks  from  engaging  In  professional 
accounting  services,  as  provided  in  my 
bUl.  H.R.  272. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  support 
for  this  proposed  amendment  has  been 
steadily  mounting,  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  endorsement  of  H.R.  272  by  the 
Minnesota  Association  of  Public  Ac- 
countants. At  its  annual  meeting  last 
month,  the  association  voted  imani- 
mously  to  endorse  my  bill. 

In  view  of  the  impending  House  action 
en  H.R.  6778,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
would  And  the  information  contained  in 
the  resolution  both  pertinent  and  infor- 
mative. It  is  therefore  submitted  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Whereas  Increasing  numbers  of  banks 
throughout  this  country  are  advertising  and 
offering  to  perform  accounting  services  for 
the  public;  and 

Whereas  this  trend  is  not  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  business  community,  the 
public  or  the  public  accounting  profession; 
and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  this  problem  can 
be  effectively  solved  only  by  Congress  en- 
acting legislation;  and 

Whereas  a  bill  to  prohibit  banks  from 
psrformlng  professional  accounting  services 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  as  H.R.  272  by 
Representative  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  of 
Hawaii,  and 

Whereas  the  Matsunaga  bill  deserves  the 
enthusiastic  support  and  backing,  not  only 
by  all  members  of  Congress,  but  by  every  In- 
dividual member  of  the  public  accounting 
profession  and  accounting  organizations  all 
across  our  country;  and 

Whereas  Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee  al- 
lowed consideration  of  H.R.  272  In  conjunc- 
tion with  hearings  on  H.R.  6778,  a  bill  to 
regulate  one-bank  holding  companies;  and 
Whereas,  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  both  bills  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Min- 
nesota Association  of  Public  Acoountemta 
does  hereby  express  endorsement  of  H.R.  272 
and  H.R.  6778  by  this  Resolution;  and 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  this  state  In  the  United 
States  Congress;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting  and  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  records  thereof. 


A  TIRED  AMERICAN 


MINNESOTA  ACCOUNTANTS:  DI- 
VORCE BANKS  FROM  ACCOUNT- 
ING SERVICES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  good  citizens  think  that  the  press, 
television,  and  radio  convey  the  true  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  of  our  people.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  is  incorrect. 

Many  of  our  paople  feel  as  this  former 
Army  officer  and  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  feels.  I  include  in  the  Record 
his  letter  for  your  perusal: 

Shenandoah  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Roanoke.  Va.,  July  28,  1969. 
Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Carter:  The  waves  of 
un-AmerloanJsm  radiating  from  the  TV  net- 
works evening  newsprograms  have  Anally  got- 
ten to  me.  As  my  Congressman  from  the  5th 
District,  and  personal  friend,  you  represent 
my  only  voice  In  Washington. 

Dr.  Carter.  I  am  a  tired  American,  tired  of 
being  considered  "Square"  because  I  stand 
up  when  the  flag  passes  In  review.  I'm  tired 
of  having  the  world  panhandlers  stone  our 
emissaries  when  they  visit  their  countries. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  bearded  beatniks 
who  say  they  have  the  right  to  determine 
what  laws  of  the  land  they  are  willing  to 
obey.  I  am  also  tired  of  the  fat,  insulated  lib- 
erals on  Oapitol  Hill  who  sit  on  their  moun- 
tains of  inherited  money  and  blandly  uphold 
the  actions  of  this  lunatic  fringe  who  menace 
our  streets  and  campuses. 

I  am  fed  up  and  ashamed  of  the  long 
haired  protesters  who  claim  they  represent 
the  "new  tomorrow"  of  America.  I  am  also 
tired  of  the  Congressmen  who  uphold  the 
actions  of  these  sallow-faced  cowards  whose 
only  claim  to  fame  Is  their  ability  to  run 
down  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty, 
integrity  and  morality.  I  am  a  tired  Ameri- 
can— who  is  extremely  tired  of  supporting 
families  with  my  tax  dollars  who  have  not 
known  any  source  of  income  other  than 
government  give-away  program  for  three 
generations.  I  am  a  tired  American — who 
is  fed  up  with  that  civil  rights  group  that 
is  showing  propaganda  films  on  college  cam- 
puses from  coast  to  coast  with  Che  and  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  as  their  star  performers. 

I  am  weary  of  the  bearded,  unkempt  bums 
who  prefer  protest  marches  and  sit-ins  to 
regular  Jobs.  I  am  tired  of  slack-jawed  clergy- 
men who  have  made  a  career  out  of  sup- 
porting self-righteous  Integration  causes, 
yet  send  their  own  children  to  private 
schools. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  had  to  work 
nights,  weekends  and  summers  In  order  to 
earn  a  college  degree,  and  I  resent  those 
who  profess  to  hate  capitalism,  but  are  al- 
ways at  the  head  of  the  line  demanding 
their  share  of  the  good  life. 

Congressman  Carter,  I  am  really  tired 
of  those  elected  officials  who  are  willing  to 
compromise  on  anything,  but  will  make  a 
firm  commitment  to  nothing. 
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We  live  m  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world, 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all— all  mankind.  My  fight  Is 
with  those  officials  who  would  sacrifice  my 
personal  freedoms  to  appease  the  waillngs 
of  a  few  loud-mouthed  radicals. 

As  my  elected  official,   please  convey   my 
thoughu  to  your  fellow  Congressmen. 
With  warm  regards. 

Jack  Hibbard. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31.  1969 


Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  interest  that  I  noted  the  pas- 
sage of  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  has 
been  observed  each  year  since  1957.  Con- 
gress first  recognized  the  plight  of  these 
nations  when  it  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3,  and  the  President  issues 
a  proclamation  every  year,  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  downtrodden  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

But  it  is  not  the  state  of  the  nations 
themselves  that  we  deplore,  so  much  as 
the  form  of  human  bondage  which  they 
represent.  Bodies  of  people,  calling  them- 
selves Rumanians,  Latvians,  Czecho- 
slovakians— yet  the  freedom  and  self- 
determination  of  these  peoples  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  dire  threat  of  force. 
Soviet  policy  is  thrust  upon  them,  and 
it  is  dangerous  not  to  conform. 

The  "inalienable"  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  freedom  of  movement  are 
curtailed  for  those  peoples,  nations  in 
one  sense,  yet  exiles  in  another,  who  are 
striving  to  lead  lives  of  their  own  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  American  tradi- 
tion—indeed, the  tradition  common  to 
free  nations  from  the  time  of  Locke  to 
Gandhi  to  the  presenilis  violated  by 
the  subjugation  of  the  "captive  na- 
tions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately,  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  not  impermeable.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible to  rust,  to  corrosion.  Particularly 
in  today's  world,  people  cannot  help  but 
reach  out  to  others  and  communicate, 
regardless  of  the  pressures  put  upon 
them  Such  communication  may  take  the 
direct  forms  of  religion  or  Radio  Free 
Europe;  or  it  may  be  indirect,  in  the 
larger  sense,  such  as  the  empathy  which 
sparked  the  proclamation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Man  is  by  nature  sympathet- 
ic, and  desirous  of  freedom.  So  long  as 
these  two  factors  remain  constant,  which 
they  have  since  the  beginning  of  history, 
hope  will  persist.  The  Iron  Curtain  will 
dissolve. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  today's 
world  is  that  old  nations,  once  free  to 
determine  their  own  courses  of  develop- 
ment, are  held  in  abeyance,  while  new 
nations  have  been  emerging  in  relatively 
prolific  numbers  throughout  the  past 
decade.  The  powers  of  America,  England, 
and  Prance  have  come  to  the  realization 
that  it  is  wrong  to  force  their  culture  or 
forms  of  government — democratic,  or 
no — upon  other  peoples,  even  if  it  would 
be  "for  their  own  betterment,"  Thus, 
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colonialism,  even  "new  colonialism,"  has 
become  archaic  to  a  great  extent.  The 
important  principles  to  abide  by  are  that 
such  peoples  can  determine  their  own 
government,  and  that  such  rights  as  are 
enumerated  in  our  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  are  not  intimidated.  An 
African  nation,  for  instance,  who  chooses 
a  socialistic  form  of  government,  is  rec- 
ognized by  other  free  nations,  regardless 
of  their  own  form  of  government.  The 
key  word  is  "choose";  that  nations — de- 
fined in  terms  of  people— are  free  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  which 
seems  most  workable  and  desirous  in 
reference  to  their  peculiar  situation. 

It  is  incredible  that  "captive  nations" 
should  exist  in  the  political  climate  de- 
scribed above — one  of  tolerance,  which 
stresses  the  freedom  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  repression  of  free  speech  and 
action  is  indeed  an  eyesore  in  today's 
world.  It  is  an  awareness  of  this  repres- 
sion, and  a  continuing  hope  tliat  the  free 
world  will  not  allow  such  a  situation  to 
persist  indefinitely,  that  prompts  me  to 
recognize  the  significance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 


WHAT  IS  MAN'S  FUTURE  IN  SPACE? 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Apollo  fiight,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words  have  been  written  in 
its  praise.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  news- 
paper in  the  Nation  that  did  not  address 
itself  to  this  remarkable  achievement. 
Man>'.  however,  went  beyond  the  moon 
landing  in  their  editorializing,  and  specu- 
lated on  the  future  of  this  historic  quest 
of  mankind's  into  the  imknown  of  space. 
And  many  concluded,  as  I  have,  that 
future  space  flights  must  be  joint  efforts, 
international  in  scope,  both  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Some  liave  suggested  the  U.N.  as  a 
medium;  others  have  suggested  bi- 
national  agreements.  But  an  encourag- 
ing number  are  united  on  the  premise 
that  space  cannot  be  one  nations  prov- 
ince— and  should  not  be  even  if  we  could 
afford  to  "go  it  alone." 

It  is  both  appropriate  and  symbolic  of 
the  broadness  of  this  opinion  that  the 
New  York  Times,  a  national  newspaper; 
the  Boston  Globe,  a  regional  one;  and 
the  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger,  a  city  news- 
paper from  my  district — all  reached 
similar  conclusion  on  the  desirabiUty  of 
international  cooperation  in  space. 

This  uniformity  of  opinion  is  a  rare 
thing  for  such  different  newspapers,  and 
serves  to  strengthen  my  belief  that  I  am 
representing  a  much  larger  bodj-  of  opin- 
ion than  that  of  my  district  alone  when 
I  filed  a  resolution  last  week  calling  on 
the  President  to  formally  in%ate  other  na- 
tions to  join  our  space  program. 

I.  therefore,  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  to  these  three 
editorials.  I  feel  they  represent  well  the 
feelings  of  the  American  people  on  this 
matter. 
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Tlie  editorials  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Boston  (Mass  )  Globe] 
What  Next?  And  bv  Whom? 
With  their  splashdown  in  the  Pacific 
Thursdav.  new  luster  will  be  added  to  the 
names  of  Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrln  and 
Michael  Collins,  already  writ  as  large  and 
bright  as  any  in  history.  Then  what?  And 
bv  whom? 

It  is  unthinkable  that  man  should  quit 
now  Nor  will  he.  The  imagination  that  en- 
abled him  to  bounce  like  a  laughing  child 
on  the  satellite  of  the  small  planet  which 
he  so  recently  and  with  such  vanity  believed 
to  be  the  center  of  the  universe  will  not  let 
him  rest  until  he  has  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  unknown  that  surrounds 
him 

He  win  climb  the  space  mounts  -s  because 
thev  are  there.  He  will  go  on,  in  the  words 
of  the  French  political  economist.  Jean  Mon- 
net  because  "he  can  no  longer  think  in  lim- 
ited terms  "  Or  because,  as  microbiologist 
Rene  Dubois  sees  it,  "the  human  spirit  de- 
rives boundless  power  from  a  poetical  faith 
in  what  It  can  do."  Or.  perhaps  better  still, 
for  the  reasons  given  by  the  Jesuit  theolo- 
gian. Walter  Burghardt; 

"It  is  part  of  man's  tAsk,  his  Godgiven 
destiny,  to  master  the  universe,  to  uncover 
its  secrets,  to  make  It  serve  man.  to  make 
him  more  human,  to  bring  him  closer  to  his 
fellow  man." 

Human,  In  Its  best  sense,  man  is  not  He 
Is  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  avaricious 
of  earth's  animals,  over  all  of  whom  he  was 
created  to  reign,  unable  and  often  unwilling 
even  to  feed  aU  of  his  own  kind,  habitually 
fouling  his  own  environment  But  human 
bevond  dispute  he  must  learn  to  be,  for  oth- 
erwise his  days  on  his  beautiful  Earth  most 
surely  will  be  numbered. 

His  situation  cannot  be  so  bad  as  historian 
and  urbanologlst  Lewis  Mumford  sees  It: 

"The  Moon  landing  Is  a  sj-mboUc  act  of 
war  and  the  astronauts'  slogan  .  proclaim- 
ing that  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  is 
on  a  level  with  the  Air  Force's  monstrous 
hvprocrisv,  'Our  Profession  Is  Peace."  " 

Yet,  denving  Mr.  Mumford 's  denounce- 
ment we  cannot  afford  to  preen  ourselves, 
either  merely  because  three  \irtual  super- 
men have  accomplished  near  miracles  Get- 
ting off  the  Moon  and  docking  with  the 
mother  space  ship  was  perhaps  even  more 
wondrous,  and  certainly  more  frightening  to 
the  rest  of  tis  earthllngs.  than  landing  on  it 
Just  the  same,  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  Moon  triumph,  for  all  the  boundless  ac- 
colades that  are  its  proper  due.  does  indeed 
coincide,  not  only  with  utterly  senseless  ri- 
valries of  govemmente,  whose  peoples  hunger 
for  peace.  It  also  coincides,  right  here  In  the 
United  States,  with  racial,  class,  economic 
and  other  totallv  avoidable  woes  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  social  deterioration  for 
which  there  is  no  excuse  in  a  society  capa- 
ble of  our  technological  miracles. 

Space  exploration  should  and  will  go  on 
But  It  should  be  a  project  of  a  united  rather 
than  a  divided  maj:iklnd.  It  Is  ridiculous  lor 
nations  to  vie  for  little  pieces  of  it.  racing 
for  this  corner  of  It  or  that  in  the  name  of 
national  prestige,  risking  national  bank- 
ruptcy, further  rivalry  and  continuing  do- 
mestic turmoil  in  the  process. 

The  Moon  project  has  cost  the  United 
States  approximately  $24  billion.  The  Rus- 
sians probably  have  spent  as  much  or  more 
It  is  argued  that  the  technical  spinoff  of 
their  individual  triumphs  are  too  valuable 
for  rival  economies  to  share.  But  it  surely 
may  be  answered  that  the  spinoff  of  learn- 
ing to  work  together  in  the  vastness  of  space 
would  be  invaluable  on  Earth.  Space  explo- 
ration Is  an  ideal  Instrument  for  unifying 
mankind.  It  could  be  turned  to  no  more  no- 
ble purpose. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times] 
The  Surge  Into  Space 

In  time,  there  will  b?  a  new  generation 
that  win  take  manned  ,'fllght  to  the  moon 
as  much  for  granted  as  college  students  to- 
day take  airplane  travel  and  television.  By 
this  weekend,  the  wonder  and  the  jubila- 
tion at  the  historic  feat  of  Apollo  11  are  still 
reverberating  around  the  world,  evoking  In 
men  of  every  land  and  every  clime  a  sense 
of  awe  at  what  they  had  seen,  mingled  with 
gratification  that  they  were  alive  at  this  his- 
toric moment  In  the  history  of  the  human 
race. 

If  there  had  been  any  doubts  that  man- 
kind in  general  and  the  United  States  In 
particular  would  persevere  in  space  explora- 
tion, they  have  been  removed  by  the  spectac- 
ular success  of  the  lunar  voyage  of  Arm- 
strong, Aldrln  and  Collins.  But  Important 
questions  remain  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
and  in  what  order  the  wide  variety  of  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  of  space  exploration 
shall  be  approached.  Priorities  in  space  re- 
search are  essential  because  neither  the 
United  States  nor  all  the  world's  nations 
together  are  rich  enough  to  do  simultane- 
ously everything  that  might  be  done  in  this 
stiH-new  dimension  of  human  achievement. 
Even  -a  brief  recital  of  the  most  obvious  pos- 
sibilities is  enough  to  indicate  what  difficult 
decisions  lie  ahead 

In  the  volume  of  space  near  earth  it  would 
be  useful  to  establish  one  or  more  permanent 
stations  for  scientific  study  of  the  heavens — 
through  telescopes  beyond  the  obscuring  at- 
mosphere of  this  planet — and  of  the  earth 
Itself,  many  aspects  of  which  can  best  be 
examined  from  orbit.  The  earliest  opportuni- 
ties for  commercial  exploitation  of  space  are 
likely  to  raise  in  this  zone,  where  communi- 
cations satellites  have  already  blazed  the 
path  Development  of  reusable  space  shuttles 
would  cut  costs  and  speed  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  region  near  earth. 

The  moon  itself  requires  far  more  exten- 
sive exploration  than  is  envisioned  In  the 
presently  projected  limited  series  of  Apollo 
flights  Sooner  or  later,  this  exploration  as 
well  as  the  exploitation  of  the  moon  for 
scientific  and  other  peaceful  purposes  will 
require  establishment  of  permanent  settle- 
ments on  earth's  satellite.  What  might  be 
called  the  domestication  of  the  moon  will 
take  decades,  even  centuries.  The  full  diffi- 
culties of  the  task  will  not  be  clear  until 
more  is  known  about  the  resources  of  that 
body,  particularly  whether  water  and  other 
essentials  for  Ule  can  be  found  there. 

Exploration  of  the  other  planets  of  the 
solar  system  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  offers 
enormous  challenges  and  possibilities.  Hun- 
dreds of  unmanned,  instrumented  rockets — 
like  those  that  have  already  made  the  initial 
reconnaissances  of  Mars  and  Venus — will 
have  to  be  sent  out  in  the  years  and  decades 
ahead,  reaching  finally  even  to  distant  Pluto. 
Any  effort  to  send  men  to  Mars  this  cen- 
tury, as  Vice  President  Agnew  has  sug- 
gested, will  be  enormously  expensive  and  far 
more  difficult  than  anything  on  mankind's 
present  space  agenda.  A  decision  to  at- 
tempt this — if  one  is  made — should  be  taken 
only  after  extensive  analysis  and  debate,  in- 
stead of  being  promulgated  hastily  in  the 
euphoria  induced  by  the  colossal  feat  of  the 
American  astronauts. 

In  1493  Pope  Alexander  VI  issued  a  decree 
dividing  between  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
"new  world  "  Columbus  had  discovered.  No 
similar  document  is  needed  now  because, 
fortunately,  the  Space  Treaty  provides  inter- 
national agreement  that  no  celestial  body  is 
subject  to  national  appropriation.  But  what 
is  needed  is  action  and  organization  to  make 
space  exploration  truly  international  so  that 
the  resources  of  many  countries,  not  only 
the  two  most  powerful  nations,  are  drawn 
into  the  effort.  And  there  must  be  an  in- 
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temational  division  of  labor  that  will  assure 
maximum  coverage  of  all  the  tasks  ahead 
while  avoiding  the  expensive  waste  of  need- 
less duplication  and  rivalry  which  marred 
the  trek  to  the  moon. 

Precisely  because  It  was  Americans  who 
first  landed  on  the  moon,  President  Nixon 
could  well  take  the  lead  In  inviting  the 
United  Nations  into  the  picture  as  the  or- 
ganizing force  for  man's  coming  surge  Into 
space. 

I  Prom    the  Qulncy    (Mass.)    Patriot   Ledger, 
July  29,   19691 
After  Apollo 

What  next  In  space? 

In  the  moonglow  of  Apollo  11.  the  possibil- 
ities seem  limitless.  Yet,  against  the  po- 
tentials of  space  exploration  must  be  weighed 
the  United  States'  limited  resources  and 
human  needs  here  on  earth.  Our  space  pro- 
gram must  go  on,  but  the  critical  questions 
are  the  direction,  the  speed,  and  the  level  of 
these  activities. 

Future  targets  of  the  American  space  pro- 
gram are  currently  being  studied  by  a  White 
House  "space  task  group"  headed  by  Vice 
President  Splro  Agnew  and  including  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  NASA  administrator:  Air 
Force  Secretary  Robert  Seamans  and  Presi- 
dential Science  Adviser  Lee  Dubrldge.  The 
report  of  this  group,  setting  forth  proposed 
space  objectives  for  the  next  15  years,  is 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  to  President  Nixon 
in  September. 

The  goal  of  the  1960s  was  precise:  send  a 
man  to  the  moon  and  back  safely  before  the 
end  of  the  decade.  This  target  now  has  been 
met.  the  pledge  has  been  fulfilled  and  U.S. 
pre-eminence  in  space  well  established. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  need  for  "crash" 
programs  in  space  requiring  massive  funds. 
NASA's  budget,  once  over  $5  billion,  has  since 
leveled  off  at  about  $4  bUllon — which  Dr. 
Paine  observes  Is  only  5  percent  of  our  de- 
fense budget  and  only  10  percent  of  what 
we  spend  on  women's  dresses. 

Instead  of  large-scale  financing.  NASA's 
budget  for  the  coming  years  should  be  steady 
and  predictable — perhaps  in  the  $3  to  $4 
billion  range — with  funds  committed  in  ad- 
vance by  Congress  for  several  years  to  enable 
sensible  planning. 

The  United  States  should  also  seek  greater 
expansion  of  cooperative  international  space 
programs.  Already,  there  are  several  Inter- 
national space  projects  In  of>eratlon — In  such 
areas  as  meteorological  and  communications 
satellites,  for  example — and  In  many  cases 
international  cooperation  Is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  imperative. 

Space  exploration  should  not  become  the 
province  of  a  few  wealthy,  scientifically-ad- 
vanced nations.  It  should  belong  to  all  civili- 
zation, Ideally  with  the  talents  and  the  re- 
sources of  many  ivations  being  ixx)led  to 
expand  man's  knowledge  and  to  share  in  its 
benefits. 

Hopefully,  instead  of  competition  in  space 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  there 
will  develop  cooperation  In  exploring  man's 
new  environment.  Including  joint  manned 
space  flight  ventures.  The  United  Nations 
can  provide  the  institutional  umbrella  for 
such   cooperative  programs. 

Certainly  a  long-range  program  should  be 
planetary  landings — on  Mars,  then  on  other 
planets.  But  from  the  moon  to  Mars  Is  a 
mighty  Jump,  even  though  scientists  are 
ultimately  confident  It  can  be  achieved. 

For  the  shorter  term,  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  mastering  our  spatial  en- 
vironment between  earth  and  the  moon. 
NASA's  plans  for  a  series  of  followup  moon 
landings,  for  the  development  of  orbital 
laboratories,  a  large  space  station  and  "space 
shuttles" — a  reusable  rocket  system — are 
realistic  and  important  projects. 


July  31,  1969 


POLLOWTHROUGH  NEEDED  ON 
MARITIME  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  national  seapower  io  a 
topic  of  great  concern  to  many  of  us  here. 
One  of  the  aspects  of  seapower  is,  of 
course,  research  and  development,  and 
the  following  article  written  by  my 
friend  of  many  years.  Capt.  Hewlett  R. 
Bishop,  spells  out  some  of  the  problems 
we  must  face  in  this  area.  I  have  known 
Captain  Bishop  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress.  He  retired  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  position  of  Atlantic  Coast  Di- 
rector of  the  Maritime  Administration 
after  serving  15  Administrators  over  a 
19-year  span.  He  is  now  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  National  Cargo  Bu- 
reau. Inc.,  and  is,  therefore,  a  man  to  be 
listened  to  when  he  addresses  himself 
to  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine. I  mge  my  colleagues  to  read  Cap- 
tain Bishop's  article. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore  iman- 
imously  granted  me  I  include  Captain 
Bishop's  article  with  these  remarks: 
[Prom    the   Journal   of   Commerce,   Nov.    14, 
1968] 

Engineering      Research      Follow -Through 
Needed 

(By  Capt,  H.  R.  Bishop) 
R&D  have  been  the  magic  letters  In  Gov- 
ernment and  Business  circles  for  the  past 
several  years.  The  word  has  been,  "budget 
it  in  R&b  and  you're  home  free."  In  the  mari- 
time field  government  has  done  a  lot  but, 
I  think,  only  half  way  because  after  the 
Research  and  some  Development,  usually  to 
prove  to  the  ones  working  on  the  project  it's 
feasible,  they  drop  It.  There  has  not  been 
enough  follow  through.  Then  some  time  later 
someone  else,  usually  In  another  part  of  the 
world,  capitalizes  on  our  R&D. 

A  few  "for  Instances"  that  come  to  mind: 
The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  in  the 
late  20's  and  30's.  had  a  ship  upgrading  pro- 
gram— WW  I  ships  were  reconverted  (Con- 
gress could  not  see  any  necessity  to  build 
when  all  those  good(?)  ships  were  in  lay-up). 
Three  such  ships  were  the  "Triumph."  "Cou- 
rageous" and  "Defiance."  I  was  aboard  the 
latter  In  Hong  Kong.  She  had,  as  did  the 
other  two,  bridge  control  that  worked.  The 
main  engines  were  a  flop,  so  they  forgot  about 
the  successful  bridge  control.  The  U.S.S.B. 
also  converted  a  fleet  of  ships  to  direct  dlesel. 
These  produced  many  headaches  and  had 
many  bugs.  BUT  they  led  to  a  successful 
dlesel  building  program  in  World  War  II.  The 
United  States  merchant  marine  Industry 
wasn't  Interested  after  the  war,  so  they  were 
sold  foreign  and  served  efficiently  and  made 
money  for  their  new  owners  for  many  years 
In  competing  merchant  marines. 
U.S.  research  ad.apted 
Thirty  years  later  a  foreign  nation  came 
out  with  a  much  heralded  automated  dlesel 
with  a  reduced  crew  complement  and  bridge 
control.  They  were  visited  by  the  top  govern- 
ment merchant  marine  officials  in  this  coun- 
try who  never  realized  the  crew  complement 
was  the  same  as  the  United  States  dlesels  of 
U.S.S.B.  vintage  and  the  bridge  control  was 
no  more  efficient.  Now  everyone  has  accepted 
the  results  to  which  United  States  R&D 
contributed,  except  the  United  States. 
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Hydrofoils  are  another  more  current  ex- 
ample. Marad  and  Industry   (engine  manu- 
facturers,   aluminum    and    aircraft,    among 
others)  cooperated  to  design  and  develop  the 
worlds  first  seagoing  hydrofoil.  It  was  named 
for  the  deceased  Chief  of  the  R&D  of  Marad 
who  conceived  it.  Despite  the  errors,  which 
included  the  decision  not  to  fit  her  for  use- 
ful service   (a  decision  made  for  budgetary 
reasons),  the  "Denlson"  was  a  success.  But 
her   timing  was  off  when  the  program  was 
ready   for   a  major   Governmental   decision. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  times  Marad  was 
changing    administrators,    and    the    agency 
was  being  dictated   to,  and  hamstrung,  by 
the   Department   of    Commerce,    which    had 
little  Interest  and  no  knowledge  of  maritime 
affairs.   So,   they  decided   to  do  nothing— a 
rather  common  maritime  practice — and  the 
brand  new,  successful  craft  was  sent  to  the 
nearest  reserve  fleet  to  await  developments. 
She  made  the  headlines  again,  this  time  un- 
favorably, for  she  ran  ashore.  Few  knew  why, 
her  control  house  (pilot  house)   design  had 
been  greatly  Influenced  by  aircraft  people, 
she  had  no  vision  astern.  She  ran  up  on  a 
mudbank  In  a  river  where  the  channel  ranges 
were  astern.  What  an  inglorious  finish  for  a 
successful  research  project.  Just  last  month 
I  read  an  article  which  referred  to  the  "Denl- 
son" as  an  early  NAVY  project.  Ifs  obvious 
we  not  only  do  not  follow  through— we  for- 
get. 

A  SHIP  project  cited 


Nuclear  ships  is  perhaps  our  most  well- 
known  research  project.  The  "Savannah"  was 
so  long  building,  during  which  time  we 
escorted  representatives  of  foreign  countries 
(friendly  or  otherwise)  through  her,  with 
access  to  her  plans,  that  some  of  her  fea- 
tures. Including  the  control  room  and  the 
bridge  control,  were  adopted  and  in  use  on 
foreign  ships  even  before  the  "Savannah'" 
put  to  sea.  Here  Is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
successful  research  project,  despite  Govern- 
mental bickering  between  agencies,  that  now 
no  one  knows  how  (or  if  they  do,  has  not 
the  courage  to  say  so)  to  carry  on  and  take 
advantage  of  it. 

These  are  only  highlights — there  are  many 
more  of  the  same — of  the  failure  to  follow 
through  and  take  full  advantage  of  R&D. 
We  all  know  It  has  to  take  time,  but  pro- 
jects should  not  just  sit  and  wait  for  some- 
one else  to  take  the  advantage  of  them.  De- 
cisions and  action  are  needed.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  RDD&A,  for  Research,  Develop- 
ment, Decision  and  Action. 

Just  In  case  there  is  any  misunderstanding, 
I  am  all  for  R&D.  In  fact,  the  National  Cargo 
Bureau,  with  whom  I  am  associated,  has  been 
working  on  such  a  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
Through  the  State  Department  our  Joint  ef- 
forts have  expanded  to  the  International 
Maritime  Consultant  Organization  and  has 
resulted  In  an  Interesting  project.  The  Joint 
industry  and  government  participation  has 
been  able  to  get  over  many  of  the  rough  spots 
with  National  Cargo  Bureau  research  funds 
paying  the  way,  instead  of  having  to  wait  for 
Government  money.  Ideas  and  manpower 
have  been  furnished,  without  cost,  by  both 
industry  and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

GRAIN  STILL  TROUBLESOME 

The  goal  is  the  safe  carriage  of  bulk  grain. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  commodity  that  was 
probably  the  first  to  be  transported  on' board 
ship  should  still  be  making  problems,  but 
it  is. 

Bulk  grain  regulations  were  first  Issued  by 
local  authorities.  In  this  country  they  were 
first  established  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters  and  later  put  Into 
regulations  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
The  first  International  agreements  for  grain 
were  contained  In  Chapter  Six  of  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  of  1948.  The  cur- 
rent is  Chapter  Six  of  SOLAS  1960,  which  be- 
came   effective    in    1965.    Even    before    this 
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doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regulations,  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  belief  that  grain  could  be  trimmed 
completely,  filling  compartments  up  to  the 
deckhead,  and  that  grain  settled  two  (2)  per 
cent  on  the  passage.  To  control  the  latter, 
feeders  were  required  In  the  belief  that  grain 
would  flow  into  the  void  spaces  caused  by  the 
settling. 

Through  the  facilities  of  IMCO  a  program 
of  studying  the  settlement  of  grain  m  feed- 
ers and  hatches  were  devised.  This  resulted  in 
participation  of  Masters  of  the  performance 
of  over  four  hundred  (400)  grain  ships  loaded 
m   worldwide  ports,   and   proved   that   there 
was  no  settlement  In  good  weather  and  much 
settlement  In  bad  weather.  The  question  was 
obvious,  if  no  settlement  In  sood  ;^^^^^  ^^^ 
the  grain  going  In  bad  weather.  It  increased 
the  doubt  m  the  effectiveness  of  the  regu- 
lations. ,  .„ 
This   resulted   In   the  decision   for  us  to 
launch  our  R&D  program.  'This  has  involved 
extensive    sea   tests    and    studies    to   which 
American  ship  owners  have  contributed  the 
use  of  their  ships.  The  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  also  was  consulted  and  nothing  was 
done   that   would   alt^r   a  ship's  class.   The 
project  culminated  in  three  series  of  shore 
based  tests  on  a  scale  model  of  a  cargo  ship  s 
grain  compartment,  fitted  alternately  with 
every  approved  and  newly  conceived  contriv- 
ance for  carriage  of  grain.  Ideas  and  man- 
power were  contributed  by  the  Coast  Guard 
and  National  Cargo  Bureau.  Reports  of  the 
first  tests  were  made  to  a  Uniwd  states  panel 
of  marine  experts  and,  through  them   to  the 
sub-committee  of  Bulk   Cargoes   and  Sub- 
Dlvlsion  and  Stability  in  IMCO.  This  resulted 
in  further  tests,  with  Ideas  and  suggestions 
taelne    made    by    all    of    the    forementloned 
^ils  Tr^e  final  series,  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada  participated.  In  the  mean- 
time   other  nations  carried  out  companion 
expekments  and  tests.  All  In  all,  ^i^^^^^^' 
tlons  have  participated  in  this  work  and  all 
have  made  some  contribution. 

We  now  know  that  grain  cannot  be 
trimmed  up  entirely  to  the  deckl^ad  that 
the  two  (2)  percent  settlement  does  not  oc- 
cur, and  that  feeders  do  not  feed.  Therefore^ 
the  concepts  of  which  the  present  SOLOS 
I960  bulk  grain  regulations  are  based  are 
erroneous  aSd  that  some  of  the  conations 
of  loading  permitted  are  dangerous.  This  has 
been  report  to  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mmee  and  the  Sub-committee  of  Bulk  Car- 
goes has  been  directed  to  prepare  amend- 
ments to  Chapter  Six  with  the  Sub-commit- 
tee of  Sub-division  and  Stability  preparing 
the  sUblUty  criteria. 

We  have  been  spurred  on  In  this  work  be- 
ine  ever  aware  that  too  many  seamen  (now 
it^e^t  125)  have  lost  their  lives  on  ships 
loaded  with  bulk  grain  since  the  P^^s^nt  in- 
ternational regulations  were  adopted.  Unfor- 
^^lily.  several  of  the  ships  just  dlsap- 
pXed-the  latest  of  these  in  October  of  this 

NEW    RUT-ES    FORMULATED 

Based  on  these  experiments,  studies  and 
tests  which  have  involved  thousands  of  man 
hours  and  hundreds  of  ships,  as  well  as  shore 
Sased  equipment,  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Bulk  Cargoes  has  in  draft  a  new  Chapter 
Six.  Which  should  be  finalized  at  '«  Janu- 
ary 1969  meeting  In  London.  The  stability 
criteria  should  also  be  f^^^^'^'^^%^^':,f^l: 
Committee  of  Sub-Dlvlslon  and  Stability  at 
their  Januarj-,  1969  meeting.  If  both  are  ap- 
proved, they  will  be  sent  to  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  for  action  at  Its  Febru- 
arj',  1969  meeUng. 

Approval  there  would  send  It  to  the  As- 
sembly for  action  In  the  fall  of  1969.  If  any 
of  the  four  fall  to  approve.  It  will  be  set  back 
at  least  two  vears.  You  can  be  assured  that 
the  United  States  will  not  rest  on  Its  oars 
and  will  work  for  Its  approval.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  interim  corrective  action  on  our 
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owr.  ships.  The  new  rules.  If  approved,  will 
consider  each  ship  on  its  individual  char- 
acteristics. This  is  where  the  Naval  Archi- 
tects will  have  to  assist  in  preparing  ships 
data  for  the  use  of  the  Ma.stcr  and  loading 
authorities.  Incidentally,  the  rules  will  not 
only  be  safer,  but  In  most  cases  more  eco- 
nomical for  the  shipowner. 

A  lot  of  work  and  words  about  old  com- 
modities and  their  problems,  but  we  mustn't 
neglect  the  new  ones.  Last  year  I  wrote  In 
this  Issue  about  the  Importance  of  container 
ships  being  designed  to  protect  the  cargo. 
Much  work  has  been,  and  is  being  done,  on 
this  problem. 

CONTAINERS    PRFSKNT    PROBLEM 

The  greatest  damage  to  cargo  stowed  In 
containers  is  occurring  for  two  principal 
reasons— improper  packing  and  stowage  of 
the  cargo  in  the  containers  and  damage  to 
containers  carried  on  deck.  The  latter  is 
one  that  naval  architects  can  still  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  reducing. 

Ships  are  being  built  with  greater  free- 
boards, some  are  being  weather  routed,  jiid 
some  have  higher  forecasOe  heads  to  protect 
the  cargo.  A  lew  have  their  bridges  forward 
for  the  same  reason  (a  combination  of  the 
two  would  be  ideal,  and  you  may  see  it  soon ) . 
The  use  of  a  structure  to  support  other  than 
the  bottom  tier  on  deck  so  that  the  entire 
load  will  not  be  lost  and  raising  the  height 
of  the  bottom  tier  to  permit  the  force  of  the 
seas  to  break  under  it  are  two  other  Improve- 
ments In  use.  Stabilizers  are  also  being  in- 
stalled. These,  and  many  other  changes,  are 
all  to  the  good. 

More  still  has  to  be  done  to  protect  the 
sides  of  the  container  from  boarding  seas. 
It  onlv  takes  one  to  jeopardize  the  entire 
deck  load  and  perhaps  the  ship.  Last  year 
I  mentioned  this  problem  and  stated  that 
many  vears  ago  seamen  on  small  ships 
stretched  lines  on  deck  to  break  up  the  sea 
and  prevent  its  full  force  breaking  on  the 
hatches;  also,  that  during  World  War  11  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  wire  nets  be  ngged 
outboard  to  break  up  the  sea  (We  took  an- 
other approach  and  strengthened  the  out- 
board sides  of  the  cases. )  It  seems  that  the 
breaking  of  the  force  of  the  sea  needs  more 
serious  attention  on  the  container  ship. 

Once  more  going  back  to  the  sea  for  ideas- 
years  ago  we  used  to  hear  of  storm  oil  to 
smooth  the  sea.  It  worked.  Several  times,  in 
my  experience  when  we  couldnt  get  forward 
to  turn  the  valves,  we  used  a  can  of  lubricat- 
ing oil.  pouring  a  pln-slzed  stream  into  a 
toUet  midship  on  the  weather  side,  the  valve 
being  secured  in  an  open  posiUon.  I've  seen 
a  gallon  of  lubricating  oil  protect  a  cargo  on 
the  after-deck  a  whole  night,  and  it  dian  t 
cause  a  mess  either. 

Perhaps  in  these  days  of  new  oil  products, 
someone  can  come  up  with  an  inexpensive  oil 
that  could  be  ejected  in  a  stream  of  water, 
under  pressure.  In  several  locations  (ships 
are  now  bigger  and  faster)  on  each  side  of 
the  ship,  to  be  used  in  heavy  weather  when 
and  where  required.  If  it  left  any  residue,  it 
would  be  no  worse  than  that  picked  up  by 
the  containers  on  the  open  road. 

I  believe  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment and  Naval  architects  are  the  ones  who 
are  in  a  poslOon  to  come  up  with  the  solu- 
tion. 


MOON-NIGHT 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 
Mr      TIERNAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     all 
Americans   and   citizens   of   the   world 
were  thrilled  at  the  recent  success  of  the 
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Apollo  11  mission.  The  courage  and  ex- 
pertise that  were  evidenced  by  our  three 
sistronauts,  Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin  Al- 
drin,  and  Michael  Collins,  was  a  tribute 
not  only  to  man's  technology,  but  also 
to  the  testimony  of  President  Kennedy, 
who  8  years  age  committed  this  country 
to  a  manned  lunar  landing  by  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

Among  the  many  tributes  that  have 
flowed  into  my  office  is  a  poem  com- 
posed by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs. 
Irene  Viau  of  Warwick,  R.I.  I  feel  that 
this  poem  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  their  attention  to  it,  as 
follows : 

Moon-Night 

(By  Irene  Viau) 
Moon-night  moon  light  night  of  wonder 
You  hold  me  In  your  spell. 
Moon-night  while  in  my  deep  slumber 
Loves  dream  only,  you  foretell. 

Moon-night  and  the  stars  in  array 
Heaven  made  the  plan  one  day 
Now  you  cast  your  magic  spell 
On  fJail.  Edwin  and  Michael. 

Tou  Tk'tere  a  gracious  host 

The  gems  they  left,  they  loved  the  most. 

Old  Glory  now  stands  high 

The  world  Is  thrilled  and  so  am  I. 


RCXJERS   AGAIN   URGES   MEANING- 
FUL TAX  REFORM 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  RCXtERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  actions  regarding  extension  of  the 
surtax  and  consideration  of  tax  reform 
legislation  indicate  the  depth  and  per- 
vasiveness of  these  issues  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  have  supported  an  extension  of  the 
surtax  because  I  believe  it  is  the  fiscally 
responsible  position  to  take  in  light  of 
our  extensive  commitment  in  Vietnam 
and  the  devastating  effects  of  inflation 
at  home  which,  if  not  controlled,  will 
take  5  or  6  cents  more  out  of  every  dollar 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Yet.  I  did  not  support  the  surtax  with- 
out a  strong  belief  that  the  Congress 
should  promptly  consider  meaningful  tax 
reform  legislation,  and  particularly  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  would  afford  this  body  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  before  the  August  recess. 

Time  is  short  now  before  that  recess 
is  upon  us.  and  the  burden  upon  the 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayer  of 
this  Nation  has  been  heavy,  and  deserv- 
ing of  relief.  I  have  repeatedly,  through 
legislation  and  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
this  body,  called  for  meaningful  reform, 
and  I  now  again  call  upon  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
upon  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  afford  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  tax  reforms. 

Specifically.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
from  $600  to  $1,200  because  I  believe  the 
present  amount  is  only  token  relief  in 
view  of  the  spii'aling  cost  of  living  we 
experience  today.  Raising  a  family  is 
not  possible  on  $600  per  person  per  year 
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and  I  hope  and  expect  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  this  exemption  if 
reform  is  to  be  meaningful. 

Moreover,  I  have  called  for  a  re- 
assessment of  the  provisions  governing 
the  head-of-household  deductions,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  a  reduction  in  the 
rates.  At  the  present  time,  at  the  mid- 
dle-income level  of  $6,000  to  $8,000, 
there  is  little  difference  between  the 
rate  paid  by  a  taxpayer  who  is  the  head 
of  a  household  and  one  who  is  single, 
yet  the  expenses  of  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold, such  as  a  widow  with  children,  are 
much  greater  in  most  instances.  At  the 
$6,000  level,  the  single  taxpayer  pays 
only  $70  more  in  taxes  than  the  head 
of  the  household  under  present  rates.  I 
believe  the  rates  applicable  to  the  head 
of  the  household  should  be  more  in  line 
with  those  available  to  joint  returns. 

Too,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
permit  those  over  65  years  of  age  to  de- 
duct all  medical  expenses.  This  would 
restore  the  provisions  in  the  law  that 
were  in  effect  until  January  1,  1967.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  present  law  which  per- 
mits deductions  only  if  medical  ex- 
penses exceed  3  percent  of  income  is 
realistic  in  light  of  the  present  cost  of 
living,  and  I  would  hope  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  consider  this 
proposal. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the 
strong  support  being  given  to  closing 
many  of  the  tax  loopholes  that  exist 
with  respect  to  charitable  trusts,  the 
oil-depletion  allowance  and  others  will 
do  more  toward  helping  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  lower-  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  who  share  most  of  the 
burden  and  too  often  have  been  taken 
for  granted  because  they  are  honest  and 
do  pay  their  taxes. 


July  31,  1969 


RETIREMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  WILLIAM 
F.  CASSIDY,  CHIEF  OF  U.S.  ARMY 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  great 
soldier  leaves  the  Army.  Lt.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  Cassidy,  the  Chief  of  Army  En- 
gineers and  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
in  the  Federal  service,  will  step  down 
from  that  distinguished  position  after 
many  years  of  faithful  service  to  his 
Nation. 

General  Cassidy  was  appointed  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  July  1965,  after  holding 
the  most  important  and  prestigious  as- 
signments which  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  to  offer.  These  positions 
included  division  engineer,  South  Pacific 
Division,  senior  logistics  adviser  to  the 
Repubhc  of  Korea,  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
Engineers,  all  of  which  broadened  and 
qualified  him  for  the  most  important 
role  of  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  has  distinguissed  himself  as, 
without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
a  long  line  of  great  Chiefs  of  E^ngineers. 

General  Cassidy  leaves  a  glowing  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments,  a  top-flight  en- 


gineering and  construction  agency,  and 
a  career  which  is  an  example  for  all  to 
emulate. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  am  personally  proud  to 
have  worked  with  General  Cassidy  over 
the  years  and  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  personal  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future. 


VIETNAM,  CRIME  TOP  DELLENBACK 
POLL 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ore- 
gon's Fourth  Congressional  District  gives 
top  priority  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  an 
area  of  national  concern,  according  to 
the  results  of  my  third  annual  constit- 
uent questionnaire.  While  this  is  not 
surprising,  I  did  find  it  both  surprising 
and  interesting  that  the  district  ranks 
crime  second  in  a  list  of  20  problem  areas. 
This  indicates  that  even  in  a  district 
where  there  is  relatively  little  crime  in 
the  streets,  racial  turmoil,  and  campus 
disorder,  people  recognize  the  need  to 
place  a  high  national  priority  on  fighting 
crime. 

The  more  than  22,000  persons  who  re- 
sponded to  my  request  for  their  views 
also  reported  that  they  strongly  favor 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  and  the  elimination 
of  all  restrictions  on  wage  earning  for  a 
beneficiary  drawing  social  security  bene- 
fits. They  are  in  approximate  balance, 
pro  and  con,  as  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendations for  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  and  on  the  proposal  to  place  the 
Armed  Forces  on  an  all-volimteer  basis. 
They  are  opposed  to  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18. 

The  questions  and  the  responses 
follow : 

Do  you  favor 

[In  percent] 

1.  The  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President? 

Yes 85.1 

No 9.5 

No    opinion 5.6 

2.  Placing  the  Armed  Force  on  an  all- 
volunteer  basis? 

Yes 45.0 

No    - 45.5 

No    opinion 9.5 

3.  The  President's  recommendations  con- 
cerning an  anti-balUstic-missile  system? 

Yes  — 40.8 

No    40.6 

No    opinion 18.6 

4.  Lowering  the  voting  age  to   18? 

Yes    65.0 

No     29.8 

No    opinion 5.2 

5.  Eliminating  all  restrictions  on  wage 
earning  for  a  beneficiary  drawing  social  se- 
curity benefits? 

Yes 60.5 

No 31.5 

No    opliUon 8.0 
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In  my  questionnaire  I  also  listed  20 
issues  and  asked  my  constituents  to 
number  in  order  the  six  they  considered 
the  highest  priority  areas  of  national 
concern  Just  as  I  asked  residents  of  the 
Fourth  District  to  make  priority  ratings, 
I  ranked  the  answers,  giving  more  weight, 
for  example,  to  an  item  marked  "1"  than 
to  one  marked  '6." 

following  is  a  complete  ranking  of  the 
20  areas: 

1.  Vietnam. 

2.  Crime. 

3.  Inflation. 

4.  Tax  Reform. 

5.  Tax  Reduction. 

6.  Student  Unrest. 

7.  Poverty. 

8.  Pollution 

9.  Race  relations. 

10.  Defense  budget. 

11.  ABM. 

12.  Education. 

13.  Social  Security. 

14.  Draft  Reform. 

15.  Electoral  Reform. 

16.  Conservation. 

17.  Agriculture. 

18.  Housing. 

19.  Space  Exploration. 

20.  18-year-old  vote. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  also  include  the  text 
of  the  bill  I  introduced  amending  the 
Militarj'  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 

Act  of  1967  in  order  to  provide  for  a  more 

equitable  system   of  selecting  persons   for 

induction   into    the   Armed  Forces   under 

such  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Selective  Service 
Amendmenu  Act  of  1969  ". 

SEC.  section  5(a)  (2)  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  U.S.C.  455 
(a)  (2)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(h)  (1)  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Seri-lce  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
456(h)  (1)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  amending  the  fifth  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "Any  person  who  is  in  a  deferred 
status  under  the  pro\asions  of  subsection  (i) 
of  this  section  after  attaining  the  nineteentn 
anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  who 
requests  and  is  granted  a  student  deferment 
under  this  paragraph,  or  who  is  otherwise 
deferred  or  exempted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall,  upon  the  termination 
of  such  deferred  or  exempt  status,  and  if 
qualified,  be  liable  for  inducUon  as  a  regis- 
trant within  the  prime  age  group  irreepectlve 
of  his  actual  age,  unless  he  is  otherwise  de- 
ferred or  exempted.  " 

(b)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence: 
•When  such  prime  age  group  is  designated  by 
the  President,  any  person  who  has  attained 
the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
his  birth  but  not  yet  the  twenty-sixth  such 
anniversary  who  is  not  in  a  deferred  or  ex- 
empt status  shall,  if  qualified,  be  liable  for 
induction  as  a  registrant  within  the  prime 
age  group." 

Sec  4.  Section  16(a)  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  U.S.C.  466 
(a))  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
proviso  at  the  end  thereof:  Provided,  That, 
in  esUblishing  categories  of  selection  and  in 
the  selection  of  registrants  within  categories, 
the  words  age  group  or  groups'  may  be  con- 
strued to  mean  persons  bom  between  des- 
ignated dates." 
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A  COORDINATED  NATIONAL  AIR- 
PORT  AND   AIRWAYS   PLAN 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1969 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning.  I  testified  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
in  support  of  legislation  designed  to  build 
an  airport  and  airway  system  consistent 
with  jet  age  needs  and  objectives. 

In  view  of  the  broad  interest  in  the 
subject,  by  my  colleagues,  and  aviation 
interests  throughout  the  Nation.  I  take 
this  means  of  bringing  the  content  of  my 
testimony  to  their  attention. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  recommendations 
will  be  helpful  to  all  Members  as  they 
consider  and  evaluate  the  various  avia- 
tion proposals  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

My  testimony  follows: 

Support   of   H.R.   9325 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  appreciate  this 
unique  opportunity  to  testify  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  9325  to  promote  a  coordinated 
national  plan  of  integrated  airport  and  air- 
way systems  in  this  country. 

As  I  appear  before  this  committee  today, 
I'm  tempted  to  say  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice, 
•Hallelujah,  this  is  the  judgment  day."  I've 
been  waiting  for  a  long  time — looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  a  meaningful  program, 
for  building  the  finest  coordinated,  integrated 
and  balanced  airports  and  airways  system, 
would  be  considered  and  advanced  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  clarify  what  I  mean  by  an  air- 
port system.  I  will  briefly  outline  what  I  see 
will  be  required  for  the  current  and  future 
interests  of  our  air  transportation  users. 

1.  Metropolitan  areas  must  move  toward 
the  adoption  of  the  integrated  airport  system 
concept  (HUB  commercial  or  regional  air- 
ports with  satellite  reliever  and  STOL  based 
on  air  traffic  engineering  recommendations). 
This  win  permit  more  air  access  to  the  com- 
munity rather  than  restrict  the  flights  into 
the  over-congested  and  too  limited  airports 
now  serving  our  major  cities. 

2.  Intrastate  airport  systems  and  pro- 
grams must  be  established  with  special  con- 
sideration given  to  helping  small  commu- 
nities provide  air  access  and  some  form  of 
Federal,  state  or  local  government  tax  incen- 
tive or  relief  for  private  airports  serving  a 
public  use.  iPart  of  the  state  or  local  govern- 
ment matching  share  might  be  in  the  form 
of  relief  granted  by  local  political  subdivi- 
sions for  privately  owned  airports — at  least 
the  runway,  taxiway  and  parking  ramp  areas 
which  are  generally  not  direct  revenue  pro- 
ducers. Strong  language  in  the  committee  re- 
port might  serve  to  motivate  the  states  to 
implement  this  recommendation,  i 

3.  An  inter-state  system  of  airports. 

4.  Jnter-continental  or  international  sys- 
tem of  airports  capable  of  handling  the  SST 
and  Jiunbo  Jet-type  aircraft. 

5.  An  inter-metropolitan  area  STOL  trans- 
portation system  of  airports  for  communities 
less  than  500  miles  apart. 

6.  Heliports. 

Two  vears  ago.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  address  the  House  under  special  or- 
der on  the  subject  of  'the  growing  crisis  of 
the  lack  of  airports."  At  that  time,  I  stated 
my  i-onviction  that  the  United  States  was 
facing  an  airport  crisis  of  crippling  propor- 
tions. In  the  two  short  years  since  I  made 
that  statement,  the  crisis  has  become  even 
more  acute,  reaching  a  peak  last  July  and 
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August  when  congestion  In  the  meUopolitan 
area  aU-ports,  airways  and  approach  control 
facilities  of  the  nation  almost  paralyzed  the 
air  transportation  system.  This  situation,  in 
my  judgment,  will  continue  to  deteriorate 
unless  the  Federal  government,  the  state  and 
local  governments,  general  aviation,  commer- 
cial aviation,  airline  passengers,  and  air  ship- 
pers act  now  to  improve  the  system.  The  time 
has  passed  when  we  can  defer  action  to  await 
•further  study  of  the  problem.  •  in  hope  of  a 
few  •painless."  easy  solutions. 

OUTLINE   OF   A   COORDINATED    NATIONAL   PI.AN    OF 
INTEGRATED    AIRPORT    AND    AIRWAYS    SYSTEM 

Two  basic  requirements  are  needed -con- 
sideration and  recommendation  lor  adoption 
of  a  national  airport  system  plan  and  a  rec- 
ommended method  of  financing  this  plan. 

With  the  large  costs  involved,  coordina- 
tion between  all  levels  of  government  in  our 
Federal  system  must  be  maximized  and  un- 
necessary duplication  of   facilities  must   be 

minimized.  ,,_v,i„ 

With  land  \-alues  escalating  and  available 
airport  sites  diminishing,  particularly  in  the 
metropolitan  urban  areas,  the  problem  of 
guaranteeing  aviation  access  lor  general  and 
business  aviation  type  aircraft  is  crucial  and 
a  solution  must  be  found  immediately. 

The  problems  of  air  safety  and  air  space 
planning  cannot  be  resolved  or  even  con- 
sidered until  such  time  as  the  airport  and 
heliport  sites  are  specifically  located  or.  the 

eround. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
of  the  House,  I  can  tell  you  the  United  States 
of  America  has  an  enviable  position  of 
leadership  in  the  world  for  having  developed 
one  of  the  finest  road  systems  know  i  to 
n- an— why  not  start  today  by  committing 
ourselves  to  work  toward  developing  the 
finest  and  safest  airport  system  in  the  world^ 
With  the  congestion  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  au-  increasing,  it  becomes  mandatory 
that  we  maximize  the  coordination  between 
surface  and  air  transportation  program 
recommendations. 

For  many  years,  I  have  advocated  locating 
air  strips  contiguous  to  highways.  Lands  for 
thes-  sUips  should  be  acquired  at  the  same 
time  lands  are  acquired  for  highway  pur- 
jxjses.  All  that  is  required  is  coordinated 
planning  and  financing. 

Quite  franklv,  it  might  be  helpful  to  have 
the  Roads  Subconunittee  and  thi  Aeronau- 
tics and  Transportation  Subcommittee  meet 
in  joint  session  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing these  possibilities. 

In  any  event,  the  history  of  our  road  con- 
struction program,  which  built  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  has  assisted  the  States 
in  building  their  primary  and  secondary 
road  systems,  may  well  serve  as  a  basic  guide 
for  programing  an  airport  system.  With  the 
rapidly  changing  world  situation.  I  have  con- 
cluded in  my  own  thinking  that  the  U.S.  air- 
port needs  of  the  immediate  future  will 
require : 

1  A  system  of  international  airports  to  ac- 
commodate airborne  traffic  flying  the  world  s 
airways,  strategically  planned  and  located  in 
select"  sites  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  An  interstate  system  of  alrpcwts  for 
handling  interstate  flights. 

3.  Each  State  and  county  should  develop 
an  intrastate  system  of  airports  for  aircraft 
flying  principally  between  cities  within  a 
given  State. 

4  Every  metropolitan  area  should  develop 
an  integrated  system  of  auporU  designed  to 
guarantee  expeditious  access  and  maximum 
safety  for  general  aviation,  conunercial.  mili- 
tary, and  rotary-wing  type  aircraft. 

5.  Every  incorporated  community  in  Amer- 
ica should  have  at  least  one  aUport  with 
plans  for  expansion  and  adding  airports. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  airports  will  serve 
dual  and  possibly  triple  purposes  until  in- 
creased traffic  would  necessarily  restrict  them 
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to  a  single  purpose  As  examples,  in  the 
Waslilngfton-Baltlmore  area.  Dulles  and 
Friendship  now  serve  international.  Inter- 
state, and  intrastate  air  traffic  requirements. 
Washington  National  serves  principally  the 
Interstate   and   intrastate   categories. 

WITHIN     THE     NATIONS    AIR    TRAmC    CONTROL- 
AIRPORT     SYSTEM 

1.  Create  and  develop  general  aviation  air- 
ports that  will  l>e  suitably  located  in  metro- 
politan areas  tliat  will  provide  all  required 
airport  facilities,  including  communications 
and  terminal  VOB's.  to  attract  a  maximum 
volume  of  general  aviation  activities  away 
from  air  carrier  airports  so  as  to  achieve 
maximum  airspace  and  airport  capacity  at 
air  carrier  airports.  Such  reliever  airports 
to  adequately  serve  general  aviation  should 
have: 

Convenient  ground  transportation  to  busi- 
ness areas: 

Convenient  transportation  to  air  carrier 
airports: 

Adequate  navigational  and  landing  aids, 
ec  cetera:  and 

Adequate  passenger  and  crew  facilities 
and  services. 

2.  Encourage  the  Federal  Aviation  Admln- 
Istrartoh  to  establish  Federal  regulations 
which  "Will  require  that  all  aircraft  operating 
within  the  terminal  air  space  at  major  air- 
ports meet  uniform  standards  for  instru- 
mentation, communications  and  navigation- 
al equipment.  This  objective  is  necessary  to 
achieve  optimum  compatibility  with  the  air 
trafHc  system  and  efficient  utilization  of  all 
airport  faciUcies  created  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  national  air  transportation  networlc. 

3.  Encourage  the  full  development  and 
utilization  of  reliever  general  aviation  air- 
ports and  other  facilities  that  have  been 
developed  and  financed  for  specific  use  by 
different  segments  of  aviation. 

4.  Encourage  and  assist  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  develop  adequate  air 
traffic  control  procedures  for  V  STOL  air- 
craft which  will  permit  maximum  advantage 
to  be  taken  of  the  unique  characteristics  of 
both  V  STOL  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  with 
a  minimum  of  mutual  Interference.  The 
greatly  expanded  use  of  V  STOL  can  provide 
substantial  relief  and  alternatives  for  the 
growing  problem  of  public  ground  access  to 
airports. 

5.  Encourage  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  study  the  Increasing  volume  of  air  taxi 
type  operations  at  air  carrier  hub  airports. 
Such  operations  should  complement  air  car- 
rier services  at  major  airports  without  dis- 
rupting airline  service. 

6.  Require  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  change  criteria  for  placing  towers, 
instrument  landing  systems,  high  intensity 
approach  lights,  radar  surveillance  and  ap- 
proach facilities,  on  smaller  community  air- 
ports outside  of  high  density  areas.  With 
adequate  facilities,  many  communities  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  attract  industry  for 
industrial  airpark  developments,  provide  re- 
lief from  high  density  traffic  areas,  establish 
a  constructive  trend  toward  decentralization 
of  business  and  government,  and  provide 
more  stable  and  balanced  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  entire  country. 

7.  Encourage  wider  use  of  helicopter  serv- 
ice. Link  the  major  air  carrier  airports  to- 
gether through  the  establishment  of  hell- 
copter  shuttles. 

8.  Escalate  plans  for  developing  surface 
transportation — Improved  access  roads, 
monorails,  and  so  forth — systems  to  serve 
airports  of  area.  Coordinated  planning  and 
development  of  air  and  surface  transporta- 
tion systems  is  mandatory. 

In  order  to  better  illustrate  and  define  the 
suggested  integrated  airport  system,  I  here- 
with submit  a  plan  that  could  be  applicable 
to  the  Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area 
and  other  similar  expanding  urban  areas  of 
the  country  Properly  Implemented,  this  plan 
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could  serve  as  a  model  for  adoption  else- 
where. This  being  the  Nation's  Capital,  we 
should  provide  the  example  for  others  to 
follow : 

MmopoLrrAN  ahea  integrated 

AIRPORT    PLAN 

Introduction 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
the  growth  of  the  National  Air  Transporta- 
tion System  is  the  need  for  responsible  over- 
all planning  In  metropolitan  areas. 

It  therefore  appears  appropriate  for  the 
Administration  to  develop  and  adopt  an  air 
transportation  integrated  airport  philos- 
ophy to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the 
public. 

The  following  plan,  already  proven  suc- 
cessful In  application,  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  developing  this  philosophy. 

Objectives  and  purposes  of  an  airport 
integrated  system 
To  serve  the  public  interests;  promote  air 
navigation  and  transportation;  develop  and 
increase  air  commerce:  promote  efficient,  safe 
and  economical  handling  of  air  commerce; 
to  develop  facilities  for  all  segments  of  avia- 
tion. (General  Aviation  and  Scheduled  Air 
Carriers  Aviation) . 

Systems  requirements 
Tlie  development  of  an  efficient,  economi- 
cal and  safe  Integrated  system  of  airports 
conveniently  located  in  and  around  a  metro- 
politan area  should  consider  as  essential 
three  basic  assumptions: 

1.  Create  an  Independent  metropolitan  air- 
port authority  by  state  legislation,  with  a 
clearly  defined  geographic  area  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. This  authority,  to  be  effective,  must 
have  the  responsibility  for  all  activities 
related  to  the  planning,  development,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  use  of  the  system 
of  airports.  Further,  the  responsibilities  must 
extend  beyond  the  airport  boundaries  as 
critical  considerations  lie  In  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  entire  airspace 
over-lying  the  area  of  jurisdiction.  Control 
over  the  construction  of  tall  towers  and  other 
high  structures  Is  essential  to  maintain  air 
traffic  capacity  of  the  system  along  with  the 
need  for  adequate  clear  zones  and  buffer 
areas.  The  authority  must  anticipate  the  re- 
quirements for  and  make  acquisition  of 
sufficient  land  for  these  purposes. 

It  is  noted  that  this  basic  plan  does  not 
oppose  private  ownership  of  airports  with- 
in the  jurisdictional  boundaries,  but  rather, 
encourages  such  within  the  Integrated  air- 
port systems  concept. 

2.  Accessibility  to  the  airport  by  the  pub- 
lic will  directly  determine  the  extent  to 
which  people  will  use  air  transportation. 
Each  airport  within  the  integrated-airport 
system,  therefore,  should  be  no  further  than 
30  minutes  from  the  potential  user  by  a  con- 
venient highway  system.  Future  airport  de- 
velopment should  consider  high  speed  free- 
ways and  access  roads  already  in  use  along 
with  those  under  construction  or  planned. 

3.  Aircraft  with  widely  differing  perform- 
ance characteristics  and  runway  load  bear- 
ing requirements  should  be  segregated.  The 
capital  and  operating  expenses  required  to 
provide  facilities,  at  each  airport,  for  such 
a  broad  range  of  aircraft  Is  economically  un- 
realistic. However,  small  aircraft  should  not 
be  regulated  off  of  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated large  airports.  By  providing  readily  ac- 
cessible facilities  for  General  Aviation  air- 
craft at  satellite  airports.  General  Aviation 
can  be  enticed  to  the  smaller  airports  and  in 
doing  so,  preserve  the  large  air  carrier  type 
airports  for  expansion  In  air  carrier  opera- 
tions. The  value  of  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion has  long  been  recognized,  however,  the 
impact  of  the  General  Aviation  segment  of 
the  air  transportation  Industry  upon  the 
metropolitan  economy  has  never  beien  fully 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the  general 
public.  As  General  Aviation  continues  to 
grow  and  serve  as  an  ever  increasing  tool  to 
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business  and  industry.  It  is  evident  that  the 
economy  of  metropolitan  areas  will  be  ma- 
terially influenced  by  the  availability  of 
General  Aviation  airports. 

Requirements  /or  action 
Legislative  action  at  the  state  level  may 
be  required  to  provide  a  fully  independent 
airport  authority.  Such  legislation  may  also 
provide  the  foundation  at  the  local  leve".  for 
public  support  and  reduced  costly  rivalry  by 
uniting  the  total  metropoliun  area  within 
a  single  plan  for  economic  growth.  Legisla- 
tion may  further  provide  the  framework  for 
needed  financial  cooperation  at  the  three 
government  levels:  federal,  state  and  local. 
The  development  stage  of  this  legislation 
is  the  appropriate  place  for  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  both  the  current  and  forecast 
air  transportation  needs  for  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  Further,  it  is  the  proper  tlm^  for 
numerous  public  hearings  that  will  assure 
the  maximum  display  of  public  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  integrated 
airports  system. 

The  result  of  the  legislation  should  be  a 
plan  of  operation  that  will  identify  the  air- 
ports and  their  role  within  the  metropwlltan 
integrated  airport  system. 

System  operation 

The  layout  of  the  Individual  airports 
should,  in  consideration  of  long  range  n^eds, 
provide  for  expansion.  An  example  of  this 
can  be  found  in  planning  runway  configura- 
tion. Two  parallel  runways  into  the  prevail- 
ing wind  will  provide  the  greatest  return  for 
each  dollar  spent  In  both  the  area  of  greater 
utilization  as  well  as  land  purchased  for 
clear  zones  and  buffer  areas.  Additionally, 
provisions  should  be  made  for  at  least  one 
cross-wind  runway. 

Clear  zones  and  buffer  areas  must  be  con- 
sidered at  the  very  beginning  in  order  to 
permit  the  Installations  of  all  weather  land- 
ing systems  and  to  minimize  noise  problems. 

The  geographical  location  of  each  airport 
must  be  such  that  it  doee  not  conflict  with 
the  flow  of  traffic  of  any  other  field  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

"ITie  problem  associated  with  flights  over 
populated  areas  and  the  Intrusion  o'  aero- 
nautical hazards  into  the  lower  airspace  can- 
not be  solved  by  simply  moving  airports  fur- 
ther from  {jopulatlon  centers.  In  order  to 
attain  the  maximum  capacity  for  air  traffic, 
aircraft  must  be  separated  vertically  as  well 
as  horizontally.  With  the  authority  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  lower  altitudes,  this 
integrated  jilrport  will  prortde  space  for  a 
greater  flow  of  VFR  traffic  without  Interfer- 
ing with  aircraft  operating  under  positive 
control. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  plan  should  be 
the  condition  in  which  the  only  limiting  fac- 
tor for  the  volume  of  traffic  is  the  capiacity 
of  each  airport  ground  handling  and  seiric- 
Ing  abilities. 

Economics 

The  economic  considerations  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  described  herein  are 
borne  out  by  the  experience  gained  in  one 
metropolitan  area  over  a  period  of  25  years. 
It  has  been  recorded  in  metropolitan  areas 
that  over  90  percent  of  their  aviation  budget 
has  been  spent  at  airports  maintained  for 
aircraft  having  performance  characteristics 
and  runway  loads  bearing  requirements  equal 
or  similar  to  those  in  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation. These  aircraft  comprise  25  percent 
or  less  of  the  total  aircraft  movements.  On 
the  other  hand.  75  percent  of  the  total  air- 
craft movements  (General  Aviation)  are  ac- 
comn.odated  at  those  facilities  where  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  capital  invest- 
ment has  been  made. 

Conclusions 
1.  A  good  statute  clearly  setting  forth  the 
objectives  and  providing  complete  independ- 
ence for  the  airport  authority  from  the  cross 
currents    of    local    pressures,    with    general 
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agreement  and  support  of  an  Integrated  alr- 
Dort  system. 

2  The  safety  of  operation  in  the  accom- 
modation of  air  transportation  in  a  raeUo- 
poUtan  area  dictates  the  separation  of  the 
Smaller  General  Aviation  aircraft  from  the 
lareer  high  performance  aircraft  used  by  the 
scheduled  air  carriers.  This  separation 
should  not  be  attained  by  regulations. 

3  In  order  to  attain  the  maximum  capac- 
ity for  air  traffic  in  a  metropolitan  area,  air- 
craft must  be  separated  horizontally  as  well 
as  vertlcallv.  With  the  protecting  of  the  lower 
altitude  for  VFR  flights  this  greater  volume 
of  air  traffic  can  be  safely  accommodated 
without  positive  IFR  control.  The  Integrated 
system  of  airports  strategically  located 
throughout  the  metropoliten  area  fu/ther 
permits  the  safe  dispersing  of  air  Uaffic 
throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

4  The  ultimate  success  of  a  meUopolitan 
integrated  airport  complex  is  dependent  upon 
the  preservation  of   the  lower   altitudes  lor 

air  traffic.  «,„»,, 

5  The  problems  inherent  with  the  flight 
of  aircraft  over  populated  areas  are  not  solved 
by  moving  of  airports  farther  from  the  popu- 
lation center.  Accessibility  to  the  airport  and 
thus  the  airplane  directly  determines  the 
extent  to  which  people  will  use  air  trans- 
portation. Convenience  and  accessibility  can 
most  logically  be  accomplished  by  a  system 
of  airports  readily  available  to  the  populated 
area  they  serve,  and  accessible  over  high 
speed  highways. 

6  The  separation  of  General  Aviation  air- 
craft from  the  scheduled  air  carrier  aircraft 
is  dictated  by  economics  of  airport  develop- 
ment and  operation.  The  relative  capital  and 
operating  costs  of  providing  faciUlies  at 
scheduled  air  carrier  airports  is  so  great  as 
to  make  it  economically  unfeasible  to  provide 
for  the  large  volume  of  General  Aviation  air- 
craft on  scheduled  air  carrier  airports. 

7.  The  value  of  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion is  readily  recognized,  however,  the  im- 
pact of  General  A\-iaUon  upon  the  economy 
of  a  metropoliun  area  has  never  been  fully 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  the  citizenry.  As  General  Aviation  aircraft 
will  continue  to  serve  as  an  increasingly  vital 
tool  to  business  and  industry,  it  follows  that 
the  economy  of  metropolitan  areas  will  be 
materially  Influenced  by  the  availability  of 
General  Aviation  airports  to  accommodate 
such  air  traffic. 

Recommendation 
The  National  Air  Transportation  philos- 
ophy should  recognize  that  a  need  exists  to 
develop  an  integrated  system  of  airports  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  which  will  serve  all 
users  and  yet  preserve  the  capacity  of  the 
major  airports  for  those  who  have  the  need 
for  its  specialized  services. 

AN    EFFECTIVE    AIRPORT   TRUST    FCND 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  most  orderly 
planning  and  implementation  of  the  above 
system  recommendation ,  I  believe  it  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  adopt  the  Airport  Trtist 
Fund  approach  to  revenue  accumulation  and 
apportionment. 

Once  adopted,  the  highway  access  routes 
to  and  from  the  airports  can  be  better  co- 
ordinated with  the  established  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

In  order  for  this  Nation  to  achieve  the 
maximum  in  economic  growth,  the  best  en- 
vironment for  future  living  and  totally  bal- 
anced transportation  system,  a  balanced 
method  of  finance  must  be  advanced.  There- 
fore. I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  three 
basic  Trust  Funds: 

1.  Highways  and  Roads. 

2.  Airport    and    Airways. 

3    Urban  Area  Transportation  Systems. 

With  the  forthcoming  Jumbo  Jets,  the  sur- 
face transportation  systems  and  routings 
are  inadequate  to  handle  the  contemplated 
passenger  traffic.  Therefore,  highways,  bus 
and  mass  transit  systems  must  be  planned 
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and   constructed  to   accommodate   the   pas- 
senger flow  generated  by  this  type  of  aircraft. 

COORDINATION    AND    BALANCE 

I  earnestly  feel  the  public  and  private 
transportation  engineering  organizations  of 
this  Nation  can  come  forth  with  the  finest 
coordinated  and  balanced  transportation 
system  in  the  world  If  we,  in  the  Congress, 
provide  them  with  the  financial  vehicle 
(3  Trvist  Funds)    to  carry  It  forward. 

The  committee  will  have  a  monumental 
task  in  sifting  through  the  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony  and  then  coming  forth 
with  the  best  possible  recommendation  for 
authorization. 

THE    BOLE    OF    THE    CONGRESS 

Fundamentally,  there  are  two  basic  ques- 
tions to  be  resolved  by  the  Congress  through 
legislation : 

1  Authorizing  the  best  possible  airport 
and  airways  system  to  be  built  and  developed 
over  the  next  10  years 

2  Adopting  the  most  equitable  finance 
formula   required   to   fund   this  syst«m. 

Inasmuch  as  this  committee  has  the  prime 
system  authorizing  responsibility,  I  think  it 
behooves  all  of  us  to  concentrate  on  what 
we  believe  will  ultimately  provide  us  with 
the  safest  and  most  efficiently  operated  air- 
port and  airway  system  available  or  attain- 
able—consistent with  prudent  fiscal  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr  Pickle  of  Texas  and  I  have  Joined  in 
introducing  H.R.  9325.  which  is  designed  "to 
provide  additional  Federal  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  improvement  of  air  carrier  and  general 
purpose  airports,  air  terminals,  and  related 
facilities  to  promote  a  coordinated  national 
plan  of  Integrated  airport  and  airway  sys- 
tems." 


WHAT  DOES  H.R.  9325  PROVIDE? 

The  key  provisions  of  the  Bill  are : 

1  The  "recognition  that  we  can  and  must 
expand  and  improve  the  airport  and  airways 
«;ystem  and  that  the  civil  user  should  not  be 
required  to  provide  all  of  the  funds  required, 
but  rather,  that  revenues  obtained  from  the 
general  taxpayer  will  continue  to  be  utilized. 

2  A  provision  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  allocation  of  costs  of  the  airport 
and  airways  system,  and  Identify  these  costs 
that  are  applicable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the 
general  public  benefit. 

3.  Probably  the  most  important  aspect  of 
the  Bill  is  the  establishment  of  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Trust  F\ind,  which  will  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  development  of 
the  system. 

4.  Granting  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion authority  to  guarantee  any  lender 
against  any  loss  on  loans  to  finance  any  pub- 
lic airport  "development  project. 

5.  The  designation,  by  each  state,  of  a  state 
agency  or  official  to  be  responsible  for  public 
airport  systems  planning. 

6.  Provisions  for  grants  to  the  states  to 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  state  aviation 
program  that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  development  of  a  national  air-transpor- 
tation system. 

7  Authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  sponsors  of 
public  airports,  and — 

8.  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  airports  whose  primary  purposes 
are  to  serve  general  aviation  and  relieve  con- 
gestion at  those  airports  that  have  high 
density  traffic  serving  other  segments  of 
aviation. 

While  neither  Mr.  Pickle  nor  I  believe  the 
Bill  to  be  perfect  in  all  respects,  we  do  be- 
lieve it  provides  an  excellent,  workable  base 
upon  which  the  committee  can  build.  The 
Administration's  proposal  is  similar  in  na- 
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ture  and  objectives  and  I  therefore  believe 
the  committee  would  be  weH  advised  to  in- 
clude the  best  of  both  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals in  your  final  committee  bill. 

THE  MOUNTING  VOLUME  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC 

Transportation  Is  the  backbone"  of  uur 
Natlon-s  economy  and  air  transportation  is 
becoming  the  "backbone  of  our  common 
carrier  transportation  system".  In  1950,  only 
one  out  of  ten  intercity  common  carrier  pas- 
-engers  traveled  by  air.  As  of  today,  however, 
eleven  out  of  ten  use  air  travel.  The  prefer- 
ence fcr  air  travel  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished and  the  volume  of  airline  traffic  Is 
now  greater  than  that  of  rail  and  bus 
combined. 

Air  transportation  problems  and  forecasts 
of  ascending  volumes  of  traffic  do  not  dimin- 
ish with  the  passage  of  lime.  Up  to  now, 
we  have  accommodated  growth  problems 
within  the  existing  system,  but  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  airways  and  air- 
ports of  the  nation  are  no  longer  sufficiently 
elastic  to  absorb  the  ever-increasing  demands 
now  being  made  on  them. 

Quite  clearly,  the  problems  of  civil  avia- 
tion today  are  the  result  of  Its  successes— 
not  its  failures.  The  essential  problem  as 
I  view  it.  is  not  in  sustaining  success,  but 
in  achle\-ing  coordination  and  balance.  The 
extent  of  aviation  service  to  the  public  has 
far  exceeded,  in  my  judgment,  the  public 
support  of  aviation  and  the  results  are  now 
beginning  to  show,  not  only  in  congested 
airports  but  in  the  profit  and  loss  columns 
of  the  operators  and  in  the  economy  of  com- 
munities where  air  transportaUon  Is  a  vital 
factor. 

It  is  noteworthy.  I  feel,  that  the  airlines 
reported  a  42'.  decline  in  earnings  last  year 
despite  a  16';  increase  in  passengers  and 
cargo.  Operating  revenues  were  up  13'.  but 
operating  costs  increased  more  than  18'.. 
A  large  share  of  the  operating  cost  increase. 
nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars,  is  attrib- 
utable to  inadequacies  in  our  air  traffic 
control  and  airport  systems. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  CONGESTION 

The   effect    of    delays   and   congestion   on 
the  economy  of  New  York  City  is  already 
evident.  Last  years  congestion  and  problems 
in  that  city,  due  to  inadequacies  in  the  air- 
port.alrways  system,  are  esUmated  to  have 
cost  more  "than  two  hundred  million  dollars 
and  unless  these  problems  are  corrected,  the 
loss  is  estimated  to  reach  approximately  six 
hundred  million  bv  1980.  Air  transportaUon 
is  one  of   the  basic  attributes  which  have 
made  New  York  City  a  mecca  for  commerce, 
which  distinction  may  quickly  disappear  if 
its  airport  requirements  are  not   met    And 
there  are  other  signs.  The  stock  market  is 
considering   leaving   Wall    Street.    The   gar- 
ment industry  is  seeking  to  locate  elsewhere 
Other  manufacturing  industries  are  seeking 
locations  away  from  New  York.  At  one  point. 
18    major    companies    accounting    for    over 
11  500  on-the-spot  jobs  had  actually  decided 
to  move  or  were  actively  looking  for  new  lo- 
cations away  from  the  city  of  New   York— 
primarily  because  of  over-crowded  and  con- 
gested conditions. 

This  same  situation  exists  in  many  other 
cities,  large  and  small,  in  the  Nation.  Clear- 
ly evident  is  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
the  airport  and  air  transportation  in  the 
economy  of  the  community  each  serves. 

Just  since  the  time  of  my  statement  two 
years  ago,  referred  to  above,  the  number  of 
airline  passengers  has  increased  by  almost 
40  percent.  Tlus  growth  is  good  to  be  sure. 
Indeed,  it  is  essential  to  our  burgeoning  econ- 
omy and  our  security  requirements,  but  if 
this  growth  is  to  continue,  the  resultant 
problems  and  challenges  must  be  met.  The 
urgency  is  great  and  the  time  for  action 
is  now. 

FUTURE  GROWTH   FACTORS 

While  the  pjist  growth  in  a\iation  has  been 
fantastic,  the  future  is  expected  to  be  even 
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more  sp«ctacul&r.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
passenger  trafflc  on  schedule  airlines  Is  ex- 
pected to  triple — general  and  business  avia- 
tion win  quadruple.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  crowding  at  our  alrp)orts  and  with 
the  delays  In  the  air  that  are  occurring  now; 
Imagine.  If  you  will,  handling  three  times  as 
many  aircraft  on  the  ground  and  In  the  air. 
At  present,  the  number  of  intercity  pas- 
sengers using  air  transportation  Is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  airlines,  and 
business  and  private  airplanes.  The  airlines 
are  receiving  approximately  one  new  Jet  air- 
craft per  day  and  the  115.000  general  avia- 
tion airplanes  of  today  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  over  200.000  in  the  next  ten  years. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  corporations  own 
and  operate  more  than  forty  thousand  busi- 
ness airplanes  today  and  this  is  expected  to 
increase  by  two  and  one-half  times  in  the 
next  ten  years.  Aircraft  are  also  Increasing 
In  number  of  passengers  carried  along  with 
the  number  of  aircraft  being  delivered.  All  of 
this  means  more  planes,  more  people,  more 
problems — but  1  am  convinced  we  can.  and 
must  rise  to  the  challenge. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  there  must 
be  a  tremendous  increase  in  our  develop- 
mental effort  for  the  airways  airport  system. 
At  the  -present  time,  airport  construction  Is 
•erlourty  lagging.  This  Is  due  largely  to  the 
inadequate  incentives  provided  by  financial 
assistance  through  the  federal  aid  airport 
program  in  the  recent  past  Considering  the 
lead  time  of  7  to  10  years  required  to  plan 
and  build  a  new  air  carrier  airport,  It  is 
obvious  that  we  are  already  several  years  be- 
hind schedule  and  the  situation  is  certainly 
going  to  get  worse  before  It  gets  better  The 
development  of  the  airways  and  air  trafflc 
control  system  is  also  lagging  dangerously. 
Although  a  plan  was  developed  by  the  PAA 
for  the  automation  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system  In  1961.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  first  oper- 
ational unit  Is  still  under  construction  and 
not  yet  commissioned  at  Jacksonville.  Flor- 
ida. Only  one  terminal  area  trafflc  control 
facility  has  been  constructed  and  this  pri- 
marily for  test  purposes  Therefore.  I  believe 
we  must  provide  legislation  that  will  accel- 
erate the  development  of  our  airport  airways 
system  as  well  as  plan  now  for  the  system  re- 
quirements of  the  post- 1980  period. 

DECENTK-MaZATION   AND   REVrTALIZATlON 
THROOCH    AVIATION 

Another  growth  problem  facing  this  nation, 
and  not  unrelated  to  the  growth  problems  of 
transportation.  Is  urbanization.  At  present, 
more  than  70  percent  of  our  total  population 
resides  on  only  1  percent  of  the  land  area.  If 
this  rate  of  urban  migration  continues,  by 
1980.  It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  will  re- 
side on  1  percent  of  the  land  and  by  the  year 
2000,  90  percent.  The  problem  generated  by 
this  combined  migratory  and  growth  trend 
are  of  such  magnitude  that  they  have  raised 
the  very  serious  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  capable  of  solution.  Even  if  they  are 
capable  of  technical  solutions,  It  Is  question- 
able whether  the  financial  requirements  can 
be  met. 

Mounting  problems  in  every  aspect  of 
urban  life  crowd  the  pages  of  our  newspapers 
daily  and  highlight  the  growing  paradox  of 
space  age  accomplishments  and  urbanization 
paralysis.  While  our  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  this  country  have  grown  too  over- 
crowded, grossly  over  centralized  and  totally 
unmanageable,  the  rural  economies  and  the 
rural  communities  in  this  country  are  in 
desperate  need  of  revitalization  and  diversi- 
fication. And  where  has  this  over-crowding 
been  felt  most?  Right  In  the  heart  of  the 
central  city — the  very  focal  point  of  social 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  in  America  today. 
For.  It  is  here  that  the  majority  of  the  un- 
trained, unskilled,  and  unemployed  people 
from  the  rural  areas  end  up.  And  these  are 
the  same  people  who  seldom.  If  ever,  make  it 
to  the  suburbs.  Lacking  the  funds  to  return 
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to  the  place  they  left,  It  Is  these  people  who 
find  themselves  trapped  and  who  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  paying  the  price  of  life  in  the 
big  city.  Drawn  there  in  search  of  a  better 
life,  countless  thousands  of  migrating  Amer- 
icans too  often  find  only  disappointment  and 
the  sad  realization  that  they  would  be  better 
off  where  they  came  from.  Too  often,  their 
only  recourse  is  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  legions  on  welfare.  The 
thought  of  once-productive  citizens  trans- 
formed into  wards  of  the  State — Is  Indicative 
of  this  migratory  trend  which  has  brought 
with  It  social  and  economic  decay. 

You  may  well  ask,  at  this  point,  what  is 
the  relationship  between  the  urban  and  rural 
crisis  and  airport  airways  legislation? 

The  availability  of  an  airport  is  absolutely 
essential  today  if  any  community  expects  to 
attract  industry.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  an  air  carrier  airport,  but  rather  a 
facility  which  is  adequate  for  the  kind  of 
airplanes  operated  at  the  present  time  by 
more  than  20.000  U.S.  business  concerns. 

Transportation  technology  today  has 
completely  eliminated  the  necessity  for  lo- 
cating plants  near  waterways,  close  to  raw 
materials  or  processing  plants,  or  near  large 
concentrations  of  distribution  points  for 
goods.  Implementation  of  the  foregoing  con- 
cept Is  the  purpKise  of  section  204(d)  of  the 
bin  which  my  colleague.  Mr.  Pickle,  and  I 
have  Introduced,  and  which  calls  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  administra- 
tion of  this  program,  to  give  priority  consid- 
eration for  an  airport  development  project 
which  improves  air  access  to  the  area  or  is 
essential  to  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  such  an  area. 

We  can  bring  about  "rural  revitalization" 
by  redirecting  the  emphasis  of  Federal  pro- 
grams so  as  to  provide  Incentives  for  Industry 
to  establish  manufacturing  facilities  in 
smaller  communities  and  thereby  create  job 
opportunities  at  the  point  where  urban 
migration  originated.  There  is.  I  believe,  suffi- 
cient expansion  of  Industry  presently  fore- 
cast to  create  a  reverse  migration  If  the 
new  plants  contemplated  are  located  In 
smaller  rural  communities  and  not  the  major 
metropolitan   areas. 

Studies  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  shown  that  the  establishment  of  a  plant 
requiring  100  employees  results  in  over  150 
additional  jobs  In  the  same  area  or  a  total 
of  250  new  Jobs.  Brookings  Institute  made 
studies  many  years  ago  which  show  that  a 
dollar  of  new  money  brought  Into  a  com- 
munity is  respent  20  times  In  the  economic 
cycle  of  that  community.  The  resultant  pay- 
rolls of  new  plants  in  small  communities 
enlarges  the  local  tax  base  to  provide  the 
revenues  for  construction  of  other  public 
facilities  such  as  streets,  schools,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  etc. 

It  now  seems  clear  that,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead,  we  must  reverse  and 
redirect  the  Imbalance  In  our  population  dis- 
tribution and  to  do  so  requires  a  balanced, 
coordinated  and  Integrated  transportation 
system  that  will  promote  and  enhance  eco- 
nomic growth  in  small  communities. 

In  addition,  we  must  have  programs  sup- 
ported by  user  charges  which  provide  for 
urban  transportation  systems,  intra-state  air 
and  highway  systems,  interstate  and  inter- 
continental air  systems. 

The  legislation  Mr.  Pickle  and  I  have  pro- 
posed provides  a  program  which  will  bring 
about  the  development  of  Intercontinental, 
interstate  and  intra-state  systems  of  airports 
on  an  equitable  basis.  It  also  provides  for  the 
development  of  airways  systems  and.  in  the 
near  future,  for  the  entire  cost  of  operating 
the  airways  system.  This  bill  also  provides  for 
planning  grants  to  assist  in  developing  plans 
so  essential  to  the  timely,  balanced  and  In- 
tegrated comprehensive  air  transportation 
systems. 

Not   only   is   this   legislation  designed   to 
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meet  the  needs  of  large  cities  but  also  to 
assist  in  the  revitalization  of  our  smaller 
communities  and  ease  the  pressures  resulting 
from  the  "urbanization  avalanche"  going  on 
now. 

Our  bill  also  provides  for  a  share  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  user  charges  to  be 
returned  to  the  50  states  for  administration 
of  aviation  programs,  air  transportation  sys- 
tem planning  and  airport  development  within 
the  state  based  on  local  priorities  aside  from 
Federal  Interests.  The  objective,  of  course,  is 
greater  Involvement  of  the  states  In  air  trans- 
portation system  planning  and  development 
as  is  the  case  of  our  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. 

This  legislation  further  establishes  a  trust 
fund  for  airport /airways  development  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  fund  shall  be  utilized. 
We  have  not  Included  i;ser  charges  or  taxa- 
tion provisions  which  are  matters  within  the 
purview  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
In  this  regard  I  respect  the  sagacity  of  this 
committee  to  determine  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  equitable  system  of  taxation  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  legislation. 

BALANCE  IS  THE  KEY 

Therefore,  as  I  see  It.  we  should  be  con- 
centrating heavily  on  a  comprehensive  legis- 
lative "package"  that  will,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, give  us  the  best  system  of  airports  pos- 
sible using  a  distribution  formula  that  recog- 
nizes not  just  our  present  population  dis- 
tribution— but  where  our  population  can  and 
most  likely  will  be  located  in  the  future. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  paramount  considerations 
that  must  be  Incorporated  into  planning  of  a 
comprehensive  aii^jort  and  airways  system. 

All  things  considered.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  keyword  In  putting  such  a  "pack- 
age" together  is  "balance".  Because,  from  this 
legislation,  there  must  emerge: 

1.  A  balanced  finance  formula. 

2.  A  balanced  airport,  airways  system. 

3.  A  balanced  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

4.  A  more  balanced  population  pattern. 

BASIC    AIHPORT    AND    AIRWAYS    FUNDING 
CONSIDEEATIONS 

Philosophically,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
considerable  monies  must  be  obtained  for 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  air- 
ways and  airports  to  accommodate  the  rapid- 
ly expanding  transportation  needs  of  the 
country.  It  Is  no  longer  possible.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  place  this  burden  solely  on  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer.  User  funds  should  be  directed 
toward  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
airport  system,  while  general  funds  should 
be  utilized  for  airways  and  air  systems  de- 
velopment. 

It  has  already  been  established  by  presi- 
dential directive  that  the  user  will  pay  for 
special  services  rendered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  there  Just  is  no  question  that 
the  general  public  does  benefit  appreciably 
from  aviation.  Therefore,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  a  portion  of  the  costs 
for  expanding  and  continuing  the  airport/ 
airway  system  should  be  t>orne  from  general 
funds.  What  portion  this  should  be  is  highly 
debatable  and,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  a 
matter  for  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  decide. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  contemplated  new  era 
of  Federal,  state  and  local  cooperation.  I 
feel  that  the  greatest  portion  of  revenues  col- 
lected for  airport  planning,  development  and 
actual  building  of  airports  should  be  directed 
to  state  agencies  for  application  and  project 
completion,  and  that  the  major  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  guidelines  that  would  be  used  by 
the  states  themselves  for  airport  develop- 
ment. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  about  the  fact  that, 
somewhere  in  the  Bill,  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  preservation  of  the  privately 
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owned  airport  that  is  open  for  public  use. 
During  the  paat  few  years  we  have  wltneesed 
many  existing  private  airports  fall  under  the 
pressure  of  local  taxes  or  Increased  land 
values  causing  the  ownership  to  sell  for  other 
than  aviation  purposes.  A  method  of  relief 
to  these  owners  oould  come  about  through 
tax  advantages  or  by  direct  purchase  by  local 
or  state  governments  to  assure  the  airport 
continues  to  operate  as  an  airport. 

While  It  Is  true  that  H.R.  9325  differs  both 
with  the  Administration  Bill  and  with  other 
similar  bllU  which  have  been  presented  for 
consideration,  especially  In  regards  to  air 
carrier  fuel  charges.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  this  problem  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  more 
interested  in  seeing  that  these  revenues  are 
expended  In  a  way  that  these  concepts  and 
Ideas  which  I  have  outlined  herein,  can  be 
generally  supported  and  eventually  Imple- 
mented. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  A  MUST 

Whenever  large  sums  of  money  are  to  be 
expended  over  a  long  period  of  time,  we 
certainly  need  sufficient,  on-going  research 
and  development  to  enable  the  Industry  to 
provide  the  latest  "state  of  the  art" 
equipment  and  systems  that  will  be  abso- 
lutely essential  in  providing  an  effective  and 
forward-looking  airport  and  airways  system 
with  the  latest  and  best  equipment  and 
facilities  available  or  attainable.  This  seems 
tome  to  be  a  must! 

I  also  believe  that  a  greater  share  of  these 
funds  should  be  channelled  Into  planning 
functions.  Here  again,  tills  should  also  be 
a  state  and  local  function,  with  Federal  co- 
ordination so  that  each  state's  master  plan 
fits  into  and  dovetails  the  national  systems 
program. 

And  lastly.  In  this  regard,  I  feel  that  great- 
er allocation  considerations  be  given  to  the 
states,  because  such  a  program  as  I  envision 
and  have  advanced  here  today,  would  entail 
much  larger  and  more  competent  state  or- 
ganizations and,  certainly,  additional  funds 
would  be  required  to  support  It  and  using 
a  distribution  formula  based  on  geographical 
area  and  populaUon  criteria  that  I  have  out- 
lined elsewhere  in  these  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
we,  in  the  Congress,  must  attack  the  airport 
crisis  in  a  manner  that  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenges facing  us  and  avoid  all  constraints 
that  might  well  Inhibit  the  safety  of  the 
skies  and  the  fuU  economic  growth  potential 
of  this  Nation. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  and 
the  members  of  this  Committee  for  this  op- 
portunity to  outline  my  views,  suggestions, 
and  recommendations  on  a  matter  of  utmost 
urgency. 


CANT  WE  EVER  LEARN? 


HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  Friday  issued 
a  press  release  announcing  tentative  de- 
cisions on  tax  reform  made  by  the  com- 
mittee since  July  11,  1969.  Included 
among  those  decisions  were  several 
which  would  adversely  affect  the  petro- 
leum industry. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  was  the 
reduction  of  the  percentage  depletion 
rate  on  oil  and  gas  wells  from  27  y2  to  20 
percent.  Other  items  in  the  package  were 
the  decision  to  treat  carved  out  produc- 
tion payments — Including  A-B-C  trans- 
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actions — as  loans  and  to  deny  percentage 
depletion  on  foreign  oil  and  gas  wells.  In 
addition,  certain  changes  were  made  iii 
the  application  of  the  foreign  tax  cred- 
it which  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
benefit  of  such  credit.  In  fact,  the  change 
made  with  respect  to  companies  on  the 
overall  limitation  was  specifically  di- 
rected toward  the  oil  and  gas  industrj'. 
Tlie  net  effect  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommended tax  changes  in  the  natural 
resources  area  would  be  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  of  the  petroleum 
industr>'  at  a  time  when  the  industry's 
need  for  exploration  and  development  is 
the  greatest. 

In  1968  the  United  States  consumed  50 
percent  more  oil  than  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum added  to  its  proved  reserves  and 
this  represented  the  ninth  consecutive 
year  in  which  reserve  additions  of  crude 
oil  and  other  petroleum  liquids  were  be- 
low the  level  of  consumption.  Under  ideal 
conditions  new  reserves  added  each  year 
should  exceed  consumption.  This  is  not 
absolutely  essential  since  to  some  meas- 
ure the  Nations  domestic  reserves  can 
be  augmented  by  oil  imported  from  for- 
eign sources.  However,  in  view  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  throughout  the 
globe,  it  is  imperative  that  this  Nation 
not  become  too  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
and  remain  largely  self-sufficient  in  this 
regard.  Between  now  and  1980  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry  must  find  and 
develop  87  biUion  barrels  of  oil— 70  for 
consumption  and  17  for  inventorj',  to 
assure  its  self-sufficiency. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  huge  sums  of  capital  currently 
estimated  at  $116  billion.  This  sum  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  indus- 
tiy  has  been  spending  in  recent  years. 
Historically,  the  industry  has  obtained 
its  capital  as  follows:  45  percent  from 
net  earnings,  45  percent  from  capital 
recovery,  and  10  percent  from  capital 
markets.  The  committee's  action  in  rec- 
ommending tax  law  changes  which 
would  appreciably  reduce  the  industry's 
net  earnings  and  capital  recovery,  would 
force  the  industry  into  the  capital  mar- 
ket with  no  assurance  that  the  funds 
would  be  available.  Absent  the  funds  for 
exploration  and  development,  the  do- 
mestic petroleimi  producing  industry 
would  slowly  wither  on  the  vine  and  the 
United  States  would  ultimately  beccwne 
largely  dependent  on  imported  oil.  No 
rational  person  would  want  this  situa- 
tion to  develop. 

There  is,  however,  one  practical 
alternate  source  of  capital — an  increase 
in  net  income  which  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  an  increase  in  gross  rev- 
enue, which  in  turn  would  necessitate 
higher  prices  for  petroleum  products. 
Thus,  in  the  final  analj'sis,  a  cut  in  the 
depletion  allowance  would  result  in  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  increase  on 
consumers,  just  one  more  item  contrib- 
uting to  the  inflationary  spiral. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  its 
monthly  review  of  the  petroleum  situ- 
ation released  July  31,  1969,  analyzes  the 
situation  the  industrj'  is  in  today  with 
respect  to  demand,  supply,  and  capital 
requirements,  and  points  out  imequivo- 
cally  that  any  reduction  in  the  depletion 
allowance  must  be  replaced  by  some 
other  source  of  capital  if  it  is  to  survive. 
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I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  commentary  contained 
in  the  Chase  Manhattan  Review  dated 
July  31,  1969,  and  suggest  that  the 
Members  consider  carefully  the  results  of 
a  reduction  of  the  depletion  allowance 
and  the  other  key  incentives  for  the  oil 
and  gas  industry. 

The  commentai-y  follows: 

Can't  We  Ever  Learn? 

Last  year  the  United  States  consumed  50 
percent  more  oil  than  the  domestic  petro- 
leum Industry  added  to  Its  proved  reserves. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  the  industry  has 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  nation's 
growing  needs.  Indeed.  1968  was  the  ninth 
consecutive  year  in  which  reserve  additions 
of  crude  oil  and  other  petroleum  liquids 
were  below  the  level  of  consumption.  For  the 
entire  nine  year  period,  the  new  reserves 
represented  little  more  than  four-flfths  of 
the  accumulated  consumption  in  that  time. 
Ideally,  the  new  reserves  added  each  year 
should  not  only  match  consumption  but 
should  exceed  it.  Proved  reserves  are  in  the 
nature  of  underground  inventories.  And,  as 
such,  they  should  expand  in  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  market  demand — 
if  the  market's  needs  are  to  be  fully  and  con- 
tinuously accommodated.  If  that  goal  had 
been  achieved  over  the  past  nine  years,  the 
petroleum  Industry  would  have  had  to  find 
1.4  barrels  of  proved  reserves  for  each  bar- 
rel consumed  instead  of  the  08  barrel  it 
actually  did  find.  In  other  words,  it  should 
have  discovered  a  total  of  51  billion  barrels 
in  the  nine  year  period — two-thirds  more 
than  the  30  billion  actually  found. 

It  Is  not  absolutely  essential,  of  course, 
that  the  ideal  situation  be  aclileved.  To  a 
degree,  the  nation's  domestic  reser\es  can 
be  supplemented  with  oil  imported  from  for- 
eign sources.  And  the  United  States  now  re- 
lies upon  Imports  for  nearly  one-fourth  of 
its  needs.  But  the  nation  would  Incur  a  very 
grave  risk  indeed  If  it  became  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  outside  sources.  As  the  record 
forcefully  demonstrates,  reason  does  not 
prevail  throughout  the  world.  And  there 
is  no  real  assurance  that  oil  from  abroad 
would  be  continuously  and  ftUly  available. 
The  economy  of  the  United  States  Is  much 
too  dependent  upon  oil  to  tolerate  an  In- 
adequate supply.  And  in  the  unforttmate 
event  of  another  international  war  the  na- 
tion's position  would  be  perilous  if  it  had 
to  rely  upon  a  high  proportion  of  imp)orted 
oil.  Prudence  and  common  sense,  therefore, 
require  that  the  nation  remain  largely  self- 
sufficient. 

But  It  won't  be  for  much  longer.  If  the 
trend  of  the  past  nine  years  continues.  By 
1980.  the  annual  consumption  of  oil  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
reach  19  million  barrels  per  day— nearly  50 
percent  more  than  the  13  million  a  day 
consumed  In  1968.  Between  1968  and  1980. 
the  accumulated  consumption  is  expected 
to  amount  to  70  billion  barrels.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  a  minimum  safe  in- 
ventory of  proved  reserves  and  not  become 
more  dependent  upon  outside  sources  than 
it  now  is — obviotisly  a  desirable  goal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nation's  well-being — 
the  domestic  petroleum  indtistry  wlU  need 
to  find  and  develop  a  total  of  87  billion 
barrels  between  1968  and  1980.  Against  that 
requirement,  the  recently  reported  discov- 
eries In  Alaska  do  not  loom  large — and  we 
should  be  mlndftU  that  they  are  not  yet  in 
the  category  of  proved  reserves. 

To  find  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  oil 
will  require  an  equally  enormous  capital  ex- 
penditure. For  the  past  two  decades  there 
has  been  a  consistent  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  money  spent  In  the  search  for 
oil  and  natural  ga.s  and  the  proved  reserves 
actually  found.  And  II  this  relationship  con- 
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tlnues,  the  petroleum  Industry  will  need  to 
spend  approximately  116  billion  dollars  to 
find  and  develop  87  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
That  would  necessitate  an  average  outlay  of 
9  7  billion  dollars  a  year  between  1968  and 
1980 — well  over  twice  as  much  as  the  Indus- 
try has  been  spending  In  recent  years. 

In  the  past  nine  years — the  period  during 
which  domestic  reserve  additions  were  less 
than  consumption— the  petroleum  Industry 
spent  as  much  as  40  billion  dollars  trying  to 
find  and  develop  new  sources  of  petroleum 
In  the  United  States.  By  any  standard,  that 
was  a  huge  financial  effort.  But.  obviously. 
It  was  not  enough.  To  have  found  sufficient 
oil  to  match  market  needs  and  maintain  a 
satisfactory  level  of  proved  reserves,  a  capital 
expenditure  of  about  68  billion  dollars  would 
have  been  required— 70  percent  more  than 
was  actually  spent.  Why— if  there  was  a 
need — did  the  industry  fail  to  spend  that 
much?  The  answer  hinges  primarily  upon 
two  factors:  (1)  the  incentive  to  spend,  and 
(2)  the  ability  to  spend. 

Insofar  as  the  search  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  In  the  United  SUtes  is  concerned,  the 
petroleum  Industry  may  be  divided  Into  two 
basic  groups — the  major  companies  and  the 
independent  producers.  For  a  decade  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  both  groups  spent  nearly 
identical  amounts  of  money.  And  they  both 
Increased  their  levels  of  spending  year  after 
year,  keeping  pace  with  market  expansion. 
By  the  mld-ftfties,  each  group  was  spending 
approximately  2  5  billion  dollars  a  year- 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  they  were 
a  decade  earlier.  But  since  that  time,  their 
pattern  of  capital  spending  has  changed  to 
a  marked  degree  The  major  companies  have 
sharply  curtailed  the  rate  of  growth  of  their 
expenditures.  And  the  independent  pro- 
ducers have  progressively  reduced  their  an- 
nual outlay  Currently,  the  independent*  are 
spending  only  half  as  much  as  they  were  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

These  developments  provide  clear  evidence 
of  damage  to  the  Incentive  to  spend.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  rate  of  return  on  their  invest- 
ment had  been  more  attractive  relative  to 
other  investment  opportunities,  both  groups 
would  have  spent  more  than  they  did  in 
their  search  for  additional  domestic  reserves 
of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

But  neither  group  had  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  support  a  fully  adequate  expend- 
iture.  The   petroleum   industry   is   far  more 
capital    intensive    than    most    others.    And 
the  scope  of  Its  activities  creates  vast  capital 
needs.  It  is  also  an  industry  whose  operations 
Involve  a  substantially  higher  degree  of  risk 
than  most  others.  And.  for  that  reason,  it 
has  had  to  generate  most  of  the  funds  for 
its  capital  and  other  financial  requirements 
from  Its   operations.   Historically,   about  45 
percent  of  the  money  needed  has  been  de- 
rived from  net  earnings,  another  45  percent 
from   the   various   provisions  for  capital   re- 
covery, and  only  10  percent  from  the  capital 
markets.  But  in  recent  years  the  industry  has 
been  unable  to  generate  enough  from  opera- 
tions  and   has   had    to   depend   much   more 
heavily  upon  borrowed  capital.  Currently,  its 
use  of  borrowed  funds  is  well  over  twice  as 
large  as  the  historical  proportion.  Had  the 
industry  chosen  to  spend  all  the  money  re- 
quired   to   maintain   a   satisfactory   level   of 
proved  reserves  over  the  past  nine  years,  it 
would  have  been  forced  to  borrow  far  more 
than  it  actually  did.  And  we  must  be  mind- 
ful,   of    course,    that    all    borrowed    capital 
eventually  must  be  repaid  with  funds  gen- 
erated from  operations. 

Clearly,  the  availability  of  sufficient  pe- 
troleum from  domestic  sources  is  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  And,  ob- 
viously, if  the  petroleum  industry  is  to  satisfy 
the  nation's  needs  and  also  maintain  a  safe 
margin  of  proved  reserves,  it  must  have 
enough  capital  to  perform  that  function,  it 
must  also  have  sufficient  incentive  to  use 
Its  capital  for  that  purpose.  In  the  face  of 
these  demonstrated  needs,  it  would  be  logical 
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to  think  that  nothing  would  be  done  to 
prevent  the  industry  from  accomplishing 
its  essential  purpose.  Yet,  Incredibly  as  it 
may  seem,  obstacles  are  Indeed  placed  in 
the  industry's  way. 

For  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  the  indus- 
try's generation  of  capital  funds  has  been 
severely  limited  by  governmental  regulation 
of  the  price  of  natural  gas.  Carried  on  with- 
out sufficient  regard  for  economic  and  com- 
petitive circumstances,  the  regulation  forces 
the  industry  to  accept  a  price  for  gas  that  is 
much  too  low.  Since  various  oil  products 
must  compete  In  the  market  with  the  low 
priced  gas,  their  prices  are  Indirectly  affected 
also  by  the  regulation.  These  circumstances 
limited  both  the  generation  of  capital  and 
the  Incentive  to  invest  the  funds  that  actu- 
a41y  were  available.  Significantly,  the  cut- 
back of  capital  spending  devoted  to  the 
search  for  new  oil  and  gas  reserves  was  initi- 
ated shortly  after  the  imposition  of  the  price 
control.  And.  as  a  result,  the  nation  is  now 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  both  oil  and  natural 
gas.  How,  we  might  wonder,  could  anyone 
ever  have  believed  the  United  States  could 
continue  to  have  adequate  supplies  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  if  the  petroleum  Industry 
were  denied  sufficient  funds  to  search  for 
them?  Yet.  that  denial  has  persisted,  despite 
rejjeated  warnings  of  the  consequences. 

And    there   exists   today   a   situation    that 
demonstrates  further  how  poorly  the  lesson 
has  been  learned.  As  noted  earlier,  the  petro- 
leum industry  derives  a  large  proportion  of 
its   capital   funds   from   the   various   prort- 
sions  for  capital  recovery.  Together,  amorti- 
zation,   depreciation,    depletion,    et<?.    rank 
equally  with  net  Income  as  a  source  of  capi- 
tal. Until  recently,  they  satisfied  as  much  as 
45  percent  of  the  Industry's  over-all  finan- 
cial needs.  All  private  Industries,  of  course, 
have  provisions  for  capital  recovery — other- 
wise, they  could  not  survive.  But  they  all  do 
not  have  the  same  provisions.  A  factory  or 
a  piece  of  machinery  can  be  depreciated  over 
its  lifetime.  And  when  they  are  worn  out. 
they    can    be   replaced.    But    when    oil    and 
natural   gas  have   been  extracted   from   the 
earth    and    consumed    they    cannot    be    re- 
placed— new  sources  must  be  found  instead. 
And  that  can  be  an  exceedingly  costly  and 
risky    undertaking.    The    record    abundantly 
demonstrates  that  vast  sums  of  money  can 
be  spent  without  any  oil  or  gas  being  found. 
Since,  in  fact,  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
represents  a  depletion  of  its  capital  assets, 
the  petroleum  industry  is  permitted  by  law 
to  recover  a  portion  of  this  capital  by  means 
of  a  depletion  allowance. 

This   procedure,   however,   has   been  sub- 
jected  to  increasing  attack.  And  there  are 
mounting  demands  that  the  allowance   be 
reduced  or  eliminated.  Some  of  the  attacks 
obviously  are  politically  motivated.  But  there 
is  also  criticism  that  reflects  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  true  role  played  by  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  There  is  a  failure  to  rec- 
ognize  that  the   allowance  applies  only  to 
revenue  generated  by  the  industry's  success- 
ful producing  properties — and  the   benefits 
derived  do  not  ofl'set  the  large  sums  spent  on 
the   search   for   petroleum    that   proves   un- 
successful.   Most    often,    the    allowance    is 
labeled  by  its  critics  as  a  tax  loophole — con- 
veying the  impression  that  the  money  thus 
obtained  is   utilized   for  some  nonessential 
purpose.  But  regardless  of  what  its  detractors 
choose  to  call  it.  the  depletion  allowance  is 
today  what  it  always  has  been — a  source  of 
capital.   And   if   that  source  is   reduced   or 
eliminated,  it  must  be  replaced  by  another. 
There  is  only  one  practical  alternate  source. 
If,  for  example,  the  industry's  generation  of 
capital  funds  were  reduced  10  percent  by  a 
change  in  the  depletion  allowance,  net  In- 
come would  have  to  be  increased  by  an  equal 
amount.  And  that  could  be  achieved  only 
with  an  increase  in  gross  revenue — which, 
of   course,   would   necessitate   higher   prices 
for  petroleum  products.  Thus,  a  cut  in  the 


depletion  allowance  would,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  in- 
crease to  consumers.  And.  as  such,  it  would 
carry  all  the  inflationary  force  of  any  other 
rise  in  their  costs. 

Clearly,  a  reduction  in  the  depletion  al- 
lowance— or  any  of  the  other  provisions  for 
capital  recovery — would  not  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  The  nation's 
dependence  upon  petroleum,  its  tremen- 
dous needs,  the  vast  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired by  the  petroleum  industry  to  satisfy 
those  needs,  the  industry's  decreasing  abili- 
ty to  generate  enough  capital  and  mounting 
dependence  upon  borrowed  funds,  and  the 
developing  shortage  of  both  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  all  reasons  why  such  an  action  would 
be  111  advised.  Rather  than  inhibit  the  gen- 
eration of  capital  and  thereby  discourage 
Its  use.  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  be  far  better  served  by  positive  ac- 
tions designed  to  achieve  the  opposite  re- 
sults. If  we  are  to  have  enough  oil  and  gas. 
we  have  to  pay  enough  for  them — there  sim- 
ply Is  no  other  way.  Why  is  that  elementary 
fact  so  difficult  to  understand? 


THE  DEATH  OF  ALL  CHILDREN 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  Prom  Esquire  magazine.  Sept.  1969] 
The   Death   op  All   Children — A  Footnote 

TO  THE    ABM    CONTROVERST 

(By  Ernest  J.  Sternglass,  professor  of  radia- 
tion physics.  University  of  Pittsburgh) 
Hopefully  it  is  not  too  late  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  their  deliberations  over 
the  Administration's  proposed  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  system  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
nature  and  urgency  of  the  matter  they  have 
been  debating. 

In  view  of  new  evidence  on  the  totally  un- 
expected action  of  strontium  90  on  human 
reproductive  cells.  It  is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  considered  what  may  well 
be   the  most   ImpKM-tant   factor   affecting   its 
decision  to  proceed  or  not  to  proceed  with 
the  first  steps  toward  the  ABM.  shield.  The 
fact  is  this:  a  full-scale  ABM.  system,  pro- 
tecting  the   United   States   against  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  could,  if  successful,  cause  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  human  race.  (Indeed,  the  sci- 
entific evidence  indicates  that  already  at  least 
one  of  three  children,  who  died  before  their 
first  birthdays  in  America  in  the  1960's,  may 
have  died  as  a  result  of  peacetime  nuclear 
testing) .  Such  is  the  conclusion  Indicated  by 
new  information  on   the   unanticipated  ge- 
netic effect  of  strontium  90,  presented  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Health  Physics  Society. 
Proponents  of  the  A.B.M.  system  argue  that 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
our  deterrent  forces  by  a  massive  first  strike 
of  Russian  SS-9  missiles  carrying  thousands 
of  multiple  warheads.  But  the  threat  of  such 
an  attack  loses  all    credibility  against   our 
present  knowledge  that  the  vast  amounts  of 
long-lived  strontium  90  necessarily  released 
into  the  world's  rapidly  circulating  atmos- 
phere could  lead  to  the  death  of  all  Russian 
infants  born   in  the  next   generation,   thus 
ending  the  existence  of  the  Russian  people, 
together  with  that  of  all  mankind. 

The  unanticipated  genetic  effect  of  stron- 
tiiun  90  has  become  evident  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  Infant  mortality 
along  the  path  of  the  fallout  cloud  from  the 
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first  atomic  test  In  New  Mexico  in  1945,  and 
from  a  detailed  correlation  of  state-by-state 
Infant  mortality  excesses  with  yearly  changes 
of  strontium  90  levels  in  milk. 

The  computer-calculated  change  In  infant 
mortality  was  found  to  have  reached  close 
to  one  excess  death  in  the  U.S.  per  one  hun- 
dred live  births  due  to  the  release  of  only 
200  megatons  of  fission  energy  by  1963.  This 
indicates  that  a  release  of  some  20.000  mega- 
tons anvwhere  in  the  world,  needed  in  offen- 
sive warheads  for  an  effective  first  strike  or 
in  the  thousands  of  defensive  ABM.  war- 
heads required  to  insure  Interception,  could 
lead  to  essentially  no  Infants  surviving  to 
produce  another  generation. 

The  specter  of  fallout  has  of  course  loomed 
before  In  the  naUonal  anxiety  over  nuclear 
explosions.  But  the  result  of  these  studies 
comprises  the  first  documented,  long-range 
analysis  showing  direct  quantitative  correla- 
tions between  strontium  90  and  Infant  mor- 
tality. (They  will  be  published  later  this  year 
as  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  9th  an- 
nual Hanford  Biology  Symposium.) 

The  physicists  who  exploded  the  first 
atomic  bomb  at  Alamogordo  had  expected 
radioactive  materials  of  some  kind  and  as- 
sumed that  they  would  fall  to  earth  down- 
wind as  far  as  fiftv  miles  away.  Accordingly, 
the  test  site  had  been  located  in  an  Isolated 
area  of  southern  New  Mexico.  When  a  subse- 
quent series  of  tests  was  held  In  1951.  six 
years  later,  the  scientists  moved  to  the  iso- 
lation of  desert  country  In  southern  Nevada. 
By  now.  however,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  community,  the  death  rate 
of  children  in  states  downwind  from  Alamo- 
gordo had  begun  to  rise. 

The  Infant  mortality  rates  in  the  United 
States  have  been  carefully  collected  for  many 
years.  Prom  1935  to  1950,  the  rate  shows  a 
steady  decline  and  mathematical  models 
allow  the  rate  to  be  extended  to  show,  on 
the  basis  of  previous  experience,  what  the 
infant  mortality  rate  for  any  time,  consistent 
with  the  Immediate  past,  ought  to  be.  But 
while  elsewhere  (with  one  exception)  in  the 
U.S.  the  rate  continued  downward  as  ex- 
pected; in  the  states  downwind  of  Alamo- 
gordo It  did  not  There  was  no  change  In  the 
infant  death  rate  In  1946— the  year  after  the 
Trinity  test— but  by  1950  the  rate  in  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  both  CaroUnas  deviated  upward 
from  the  normal  expectancy.  Increases  In 
excess  Infant  mortality  of  some  twenty  to 
thirty  percent  occurred  some  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  miles  away  in  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  where  mortality 
rates  were  between  3  and  4.5  per  hundred 
live  blrtha.  Thus,  as  observed  by  our  research 
group  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Alamogordo  blast  appears  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  death,  before  reaching  age  one, 
of  roughly  one  of  one  hundred  children  in 
the  area  downwind.  No  detectable  Increase 
In  mortality  rates  relative  to  the  computer- 
determined  1940-45  base  line  was  observed 
In  Florida,  south  of  the  path  of  the  fallout 
cloud,  or  in  the  states  to  the  north;  and  the 
mortaUty  excesses  became  progressively  less 
severe  with  Increasing  distance  eastward,  in 
a  manner  now  understood  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  activity  along  the  path  of  a  fall- 
out cloud.  Though  the  increase  In  Infant 
mortality  in  these  sUtes  was  taking  place 
during  the  years  1946-1950,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  associated  with  the  Al- 
amogordo fallout  before  our  studies  begin- 
ning in  October.  1968. 

Meanwhile,  the  study  of  radiation  effects 
proceeded  elsewhere  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity. It  became  known  in  the  early  1950's 
that  radioactive  strontium  was  concentrated 
in  cow's  miUc  and  transmitted,  along  with 
the  calcium  to  which  It  bears  a  close  chem- 
ical resemblance,  to  the  rapidly  growing 
bones  of  the  fetus  and  the  subsequent  In- 
fant. StlU,  the  radiaUon  from  strontium  90, 
though  long-lasting,  was  relatively  small  la 
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degree;  and  It  was  a  matter  of  record,  from 
studies  of  young  women  employed  in  paint- 
ing luminous  watch  dials,  that  very  large 
amounte  of  radiation  over  long  periods  of 
time  are  required  to  produce  bone  cancer  or 
leukemia  In  adults.  Besides,  the  survivors  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  their  offspring 
were  carefully  observed,  without  discovering 
any  very  serious  long-term  effects  of  radia- 
tion A  small  number  of  leukemia  cases 
turned  up,  and  a  very  few  detecUble  ab- 
normalities among  their  children,  but  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  Japan  the  difference 
was  slight.  The  measurable  effects  of  fallout, 
at  the  time,  did  not  seem  so  ominous  ufter 
all  So  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons  testing 
proceeded  in  Nevada  until  1958,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  Pacific  until  1963  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Cold  War.  No  obvious  or 
clear-cut  incidents  of  serious  harm  to  anyone 
were   reported   outside   the   immediate   area 

of  testing.  J.  ...   , 

Still,  there  was  concern  among  radiobioio- 
gists  and  geneticists  over  the  possibility  of 
radiation  effects  on  the  highly  sensitive 
human  reproductive  cells.  rapl,dly  iividing 
and  developing  to  form  the  human  embryo 
during  the  first  few  weeks  and  months  of 
gestation.  Evidence  from  animal  experiments, 
as  well  as  from  the  observation  of  pregnant 
women  who  had  been  expossd  to  X-rays, 
suggested  that  ova  and  embryo  might  be 
from  twenty  to  fifty  times  more  sensitive  to 
the  development  of  leukemia  than  the  ma- 
ture adult.  If  so.  the  potential  danger  of  even 
relatively  small  amounts  of  radiation  would 
be  greatly  magnified. 

The  evidence  implicating  X-rays  in  child- 
hood leukemia  had  been  discovered — quite 
unexpectedly — by  Dr.  Alice  Stewart  of  Ox- 
ford University.  In  the  course  of  a  survey 
designed  to  uncover  the  causes  of  a  dis- 
turbing rise  in  childhood  leukemia  among 
the  children  of  England  and  Wales  during 
the  1950'E.  Her  study,  published  in  1958, 
showed  that  mothers  who  had  received  a 
series  of  three  to  five  al)domlnal  X-rays  In  the 
course  of  a  pelvic  examination  gave  birth 
to  children  who  were  almost  twice  as  likely 
to  die  of  leukemia  or  other  cancers  than 
the  children  of  mothers  who  had  not  been 
X-rayed  during  pregnancy.  Subsequent 
studies  showed  that  only  about  six  p>ercent  of 
all  childhood  leukemia  is  related  to  X-rays, 
but  Dr.  Stewart's  research  remains  signifi- 
cant, since  before  then  no  serious  effects  of 
ordinary  diagnostic  X-rays  had  ever  been 
demonstrated,  especially  since  a  single  ab- 
dominal X-ray  gives  the  fetus  a  radiation 
dose  not  much  larger  than  what  each  of 
us  receives  in  the  course  of  some  three  to  five 
years  from  cosmic  rays  and  the  natural 
radiation  In  the  rocks  around  us. 

It  Is  true  that  leukemia  and  chlldhcxxl 
cancer  are  relatively  rare.  Only  about  one 
child  in  one  thousand  is  affected.  Neverthe- 
less, since  leukemia  and  other  cancers  are 
the  second  greatest  cause  of  death  among 
children  between  five  and  fourteen  (ranking 
only  after  accidents).  Dr.  Stewart's  findings 
were  regarded  by  physicians  as  startling,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  check  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  definitive  such  examination  was  done 
by  Dr.  Brian  MacMahon  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health.  Using  a  study  pop- 
ulation of  close  to  800.000  children  born  in 
large  New  England  hospitals,  where  care- 
ful records  of  X-rays  given  to  mothers  were 
available.  Dr.  MacMahon  confirmed  Dr. 
Stewarts  findings.  He  observed  only  about  a 
forty  percent  increase  in  the  cancer  rate 
among  exposed  children,  probably  because  of 
improvements  in  X-ray  technology  that  al- 
lowed lower  exposures. 

Meanwhile,  in  April.  1953,  a  sizable  amount 
of  unclear  debris  from  a  test  explosion  in 
Nevada  was  wafted  downwind  some  two 
thousand  miles  to  the  east  and,  thirty-six 
hours  later,  deposited  by  a  rainstorm  over 
the  Albany-Troy  region  of  New  York  State. 
Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  one  of  the  first  scientists 
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to  be  concerned  with  the  hazards  of  peace- 
time nuclear  testing,  drew  attention  to  this 
heavy  local  fallout.  Subsequent  examination 
of  the  childhood  leukemia  pattern  in  this 
area  showed  that  leukemia  doubled  over  a 
period  of  some  eight  years  after  the  fallout— 
and  then  decreased.  Here,  for  th  -  first  time, 
was  a  df  cumented  case  In  which  fallout  ap- 
peared to  produce  serious  elT.'cts  at  a  rste 
co-.slst?nt  with  what  was  expected  from  the 
study  of  children  exposed  t'  prenatal  X-rays. 
Further  examination  of  the  leukemia  rate 
for  the  entire  State  of  New  York  revealed  a 
pattern  of  increase  and  decrease  following 
the  sequence"  of  Individual  test  series  in 
Nevada  t)etween  1951  and  1958.  with  a  ch.ir- 
acterlstlc  time  delay  of  about  five  years  after 
each  detonation.  The  rise  and  fall  were  par- 
ticularly marked  In  the  age  group  from  five 
to  fourteen  years,  the  group  most  indicative 
of  radiation-produced  cases. 

More  disturbing  yet.  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  arrival  of  "the  fallout  was  followed 
by  a  halt  in  the  normal  decline  of  the  rate 
of  stillbirths.  For  the  previous  fifteen  years, 
from  1935  to  1950.  the  stUlblrth  rate  had 
shown  a  regular  and  progressive  decline. 
Within  a  vear  after  testing  began  in  Nevada 
In  1951.  the  rate  began  to  deviate  upward. 
Between  1957  and  1963  the  fetal  death  rate, 
instead  of  steadily  declining  as  it  had  from 
1935  to  1950,  leveled  off  completely  at  around 
twenty-three  per  thousand  live  births.  In  ^ 
1964,  the  fetal  death  rate  rose  to  27.3  per* 
thousand,  the  first  such  leap  since  records 
had  been  kept  in  New  York  State.  In  1965 
and  1966,  it  declined  slightly,  as  a  gradual 
reduction  of  fallout  in  milk  and  food  took 
place  throughout  the  U.S.  In  contrast  to 
New  York,  the  fetal  death  rate  for  Cali- 
fornia—upwind of  the  Nevada  test  site,  and 
therefore  not  affected  by  It — continued  its 
steady  decline,  in  line  with  the  1935-1950 
figures  from  which  New  York  so  sharply  devi- 
ated. Still,  the  rate  of  decrease  began  to  slow 
down  in  California  also — two  to  three  years 
after  the  onset  of  hydrogen  bomb  tests  In 
the  Pacific  In  1954. 

The  implications  of  the  fetal  death  rate 
could  be  considered  much  more  serious  for 
society  than  the  incidence  of  childhood 
leukemia,  since  there  are  more  than  ten 
times  as  many  fetal  deaths  reported  than 
cases  of  childhood  leukemia.  Moreover,  for 
every  fetal  death  reported,  an  estimated  five 
or  six  are  not  reported,  yielding  perhaps  fifty 
or  sixty  fetal  deaths  for  each  case  of  leukemia. 
Consequently,  the  search  for  further  evi- 
dence conUnued.  More  fallout  seemed  to  be 
followed  by  more  fetal  deaths,  but  no  precise 
statistical  correlaUon  bad  been  drawn.  Since 
the  amount  of  strontium  90  deposited  in 
the  soil  is  easily  measurable,  the  cumulative 
deposit  of  strontium  90  was  plotted  against 
the  excess  of  fetal  mortality  over  what  the 
mortality  should  have  been  if  the  1935-1950 
decline  had  persisted.  The  finding:  except 
for  the  first  few  years  of  testing  in  Nevada, 
when  short-lived  Isotopes  rather  than  the 
long-lived  strontium  90  were  dominant,  the 
feUl  death  rate  In  New  York  followed  the 
same  general  pattern  as  the  accumulated 
strontium  90  on  the  ground.  Both  curves 
showed  the  same  decrease  In  rate  of  climb 
coincident  with  the  temporary  halt  of  nuclear 
testing  from  1958  to  1961;  both  show  a  sharp 
rise  beginning  with  the  large  Soviet  test  series 
In  1961.  Two  years  after  the  test  band  in  1963, 
both  the  fetal  death  rate  and  the  radio- 
activity m  the  environment  once  again  began 
to  decline. 

A  similar  pattern  In  the  fetal  death  rate 
exists  in  the  daU  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  for  all  periods  of  gestation  up  to 
nine  months.  Again  there  is  a  steady  rate  of 
decline  until  the  Fifties,  a  leveling  off  In 
1951-52.  and  an  actual  rise  in  1954.  corre- 
spondlng  to  the  onset  of  the  Pacific  H-bomb 
tests;  and  a  second  rise  In  1961.  correspond- 
ing to  the  Soviet  test  series. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  evidence 
of    all    Indicates    that    the    rates    of    infant 
mortality  In  the  United  States  and  all  over 
the  world  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  nu- 
clear  testing.   The   Infant   mortality   rate   Is 
far  more  accurately  known   than  the   fetal 
death  rate,  since  the  death  of  a  baby  unlike 
a  miscarriage  or  an  abortion,  rarely  escapes 
iiotlce  In  the  advanced  countries.  Like  fetal 
deaths,  infant  mortality  had  shown  a  steady 
decline  In  the  period  1935-1950:    but  begin- 
ning with  the  Nevada  tests  in  1951  and  con- 
tinuing until  Just  after  the  test  ban  In  1963, 
the    rate    suddenly    leveled    off    In    the    U.S. 
This  leveling  off  did  not  occur  In  such  other 
advanced  countries  as  Sweden.  Holland  and 
Norway,  or  In  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
like   Chile   and   New   Zealand,   until   late   In 
the  1950's  when  hydrogen-bomb  tests  In  the 
South  Pacific  and  Siberia  began  to  produce 
worldwide  fallout  on  a  much  Increased  scale. 
Only   after   the   major   portion   of   the   most 
violently  radioactive  material  from  the  1961- 
62    tests    had    disappeared    did    U  S.    Infant 
mortality  begin  to  decline  again  in  1965,  at  a 
rate  close  to  the  previous  1935-1950  decline. 
The  most  serious  effects  appeared  In  the 
age  group  from  one  month  to  one  year.  Here, 
the   rate   of   deaths   per   one   thousand   live 
blrttvs  -should   have   been,   according   to   the 
1935^1860    figures,    about    2.7.    Instead,    the 
observed  number  was  5  4  per  thousand,  twice 
what  is  should  have  been  and  twice  what  it 
actually  was  In  Sweden,  where  the  rate  had 
steadily  declined  to  2.6  per  thousand. 

Not  only  was  there  a  drastic  change  in 
overall  Infant  mortality  for  the  U.S.  as  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  advanced  countries, 
but  there  were  also  disturbing  patterns  of 
change  within  the  U.S.  For  example,  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  started  to  level  off 
sharply  in  the  Eastern.  Midwestern  and 
Southern  states  within  two  years  after  the 
onset  of  atomic  testing  In  Nevada  In  1951, 
while  it  continued  steadily  downward  in  the 
dry  Western  states.  But  this  is  exactly  the 
know^n  pattern  of  accumulated  radioactive 
strontium  on  the  ground  and  in  the  diet, 
since  strontium  Is  most  heavily  deposited  In 
states  of  high  annual  rainfall,  especially  in 
those  to  the  east  of  Nevada. 

Serious  difficulties  remained,  however,  in 
establishing  a  casual  connection  between  nu- 
clear testing  and  these  drastic  changes  in 
fetal  and  infant  mortality.  First,  why  should 
fallout,  and  in  particular  strontium  90.  cause 
fetal  and  infant  deaths,  since  it  goes  to  the 
bones  and  should  therefore  cause,  if  any- 
thing, bone  cancer  and  leukemia  many  years 
later?  Second,  there  was  no  observed  direct 
quantitative  relation  between  different  levels 
of  strontium  90  In  the  body  and  mortality 
rates  at  any  given  age.  Therefore  it  was  dlfn- 
cult  to  see  how  the  very  small  amounts  of 
radiation  resulting  from  peacetime  testing 
could  possibly  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
deviations  in  fetal  death  and  infant  mortal- 
ity, especially  since  no  significant  genetic 
effects  had  been  observed  among  the  children 
of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  survivors. 

The  causation  puzzle  now  appears  to  be 
solved.  In  1963.  K.  G.  Lunlng  and  his  co- 
workers In  Sweden  published  their  discovery 
that  small  amounts  of  strontium  90.  injected 
into  male  mice  three  or  four  weeks  prior  to 
mating,  produced  an  Increase  in  fetal  deaths 
among  their  offspring.  No  such  Increase  ap- 
peared when  corresponding  amounts  of 
chemically  different  radioactive  cesium  137 
were  Injected.  More  recently,  evidence  pre- 
sented at  an  International  Symposium  on 
the  Radiation  Biology  of  the  Fetal  and 
Juvenile  Mammal  In  May.  1969.  has  demon- 
strated severe  chromosome  damage,  fetal 
deaths  and  congenital  malformations  In  the 
offspring  of  female  mice  injected  with  stron- 
tium 90  before  and  during  pregnancy.  Similar 
effects  have  now  been  observed  for  very 
small  quantities  of  tritium,  produced  by  both 
A-bombs  and  relatively  "clean"  hydrogen 
weapons. 
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In  the  light  of  these  studies,  the  absence 
of  genetic  effects  In  Hiroshima  is  understand- 
able. In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  bombs 
were  detonated,  not  on  the  ground  as  in  New 
Mexico,  but  at  such  an  altitude  that  there 
was  essentially  no  fallout  in  these  two  cities 
proper.  The  radiation  exposure  there  resulted 
almost  exclusively  from  the  brief  flash  of  X- 
rays.  neutrons  and  gamma  rays  at  the  in- 
stant of  explosion.  Consequently  no  special 
effects  related  to  stro.ntium  90  appeared  in 
the  children  of  the  survivors;  but  the  rate  of 
cancer  deaths  among  children  up  to  fourteen 
years  in  Japan  as  a  whole  Jumped  by  more 
than  two  hundred  percent  between  1949  and 
1951.  four  to  six  years  after  the  bombs,  wnen 
the  fallout  had  had  a  chance  to  produce  its 
effects  throughout  the  southern  parts  of 
Japan — exactly  the  same  delay  observed  after 
the  fallout  from  Nevada  arrived  in  Albany- 
Troy. 

But  the  problem  remains  of  demonstrat- 
ing a  direct  connection  between  the  levels 
of  strontium  90  in  human  fetuses  and  In- 
fants, on  the  one  hand,  and  observed 
changes  In  fetal  and  Infant  mortality,  on  the 
other.  Such  a  direct  connection  seems  to 
emerge  from  the  so-called  "baby-tooth  sur- 
vey" carried  out  by  the  Dental  School  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  :  nd 
directed  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Rosenthal.  Using  the 
data  from  tooth-buds  and  mandibular  bones 
of  aborted  fetuses  and  from  baby  teeth 
collected  in  the  greater  St.  Louis  area.  Dr. 
Rosenthal's  study  showed  that  the  concen- 
tration of  strontium  90  in  the  teeth  followed 
closely  the  measured  concentrations  in  bone 
and  milk.  Measurement  of  the  strontium  90 
content  of  milk  anywhere  In  the  world  per- 
mits a  calculation  of  the  concentration  in 
the  bones  of  infants  and  fetuses  developing 
In  the  same  areas.  We  have  found  a  direct 
correlation  between  the  yearly  changes  of 
strontium  90  contained  In  the  teeth  (and 
therefore  the  bones  and  bodies)  of  the  de- 
veloping human  fetus  and  infant,  and  the 
changing  excess  mortality  rates,  going  up 
and  down  together  as  atmospheric  tests  be- 
gan in  1951  and  stopped  In  1963. 

Prom  our  examinations  of  the  infant  mor- 
tality changes  from  a  computer-fitted  base 
line  for  1935-1960.  for  various  states  in 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  reported 
monthly  values  of  the  strontium  90  concen- 
trations in  the  milk  since  1957,  there  emerges 
a  close  correspondence  between  average 
strontium  90  levels  and  infant  mortality 
changes.  Whenever  the  strontium  90  rose  to 
high  values  over  a  four-year  period,  as  in 
Georgia,  a  large,  parallel,  year-by-year  rise  in 
Infant  mortality  also  took  place;  while  In 
areas  where  there  was  little  stronium  90  In 
the  milk,  as  in  Texas,  the  Infant  mortality 
remained  at  a  correspondingly  lower  value. 
Other  states  such  as  Illinois,  Missouri.  New 
York  and  Utah  also  show  a  rise,  peaking  in 
the  same  1962-1965  period  levels  between 
these  extreme  cases,  each  according  to  their 
local  annual  rainfall  and  strontium  90  con- 
centrations in  their  milk. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we 
found  a  detailed  correspondence  between 
and  among:  1)  the  excess  Infant  mortality 
relative  to  the  1935-1950  base  line;  2)  the 
total  strontium  90  produced  by  nuclear 
weapons;  3)  the  strontium  90  thus  produced 
actually  reaching  the  ground;  and  4)  the 
four-year  average  concentration  in  U.S. 
milk  from  1955,  the  year  after  the  first  large 
H-bomb  tests;  and  1965,  the  year  when 
strontium  90  concentrations  began  to  level 
off  and  started  to  decline  once  again. 

At  the  peak  of  this  excess  Infant  mortality, 
it  was  the  District  of  Columbia  that  showed 
the  largest  excess  in  1966 — 157  percent,  com- 
pared with  an  average  excess  of  72  percent 
for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.  The  low  value  was 
found  In  dry  New  Mexico,  minus-eleven  per- 
cent— actually  below  the  1935-50  base  line. 


To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  these  ef- 
fects, it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the 
1950's  about  2.5  to  3.4  infants  out  of  every 
hundred  born  in  the  U.S.  died  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  one  year.  The  average  excess 
infant  mortality,  therefore,  represents  cloEe 
to  one  child  out  of  one  hundred  born,  or 
one  of  every  2  5  to  3.0  that  died  during  the 
first  year  of  life. 

Since  abovit  fovir  million  children  were 
born  annually  during  this  period,  close  to 
40,000  infants  one  year  old  or  less  died  in 
excess  of  normal  expectations  each  year,  to- 
taling some  375,000  by  the  mid-Sixties  and 
continuing  at  about  34,000  per  year  since  the 
end  of  atmosphere  testing  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Infant  mor- 
tality has  been  a  major  concern  of  our  Pvib- 
11c  Health  Service  since  this  trend  was  first 
pointed  out  in  1960  by  Dr.  M.  Morlyama  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

However,  as  Dr.  Morlyama  and  his  asso- 
ciates observed  during  an  international  con- 
ference devoted  entirely  to  Infant  mortality  in 
1965.  none  of  the  factors  so  far  considered — 
medical  care,  population  movement,  new 
drugs,  pesticides,  smoking  or  epidemics  of 
infectious  disease — sulflces  to  explain  the 
observed  facts. 

That  the  recent  excesses  in  infant  mor- 
tality cannot  readily  be  explained  by  medi- 
cal and  socioeconomic  factors  normally  in- 
fluencing mortality  trends  may  be  seen  from 
an  examination  of  the  death  rate  in  the 
various  states  following  the  Alamogordo 
blast.  At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  we 
have  plotted  the  percentile  infant  mortality 
excesses  or  decrements  relative  to  the  com- 
puter-determined 1940-1945  base  line  for  the 
first  and  fifth  years  after  Alamogordo.  In 
1946,  one  year  after  the  detonation,  there 
was  no  sign  of  any  excess  infant  mortality 
in  the  states  downw^lnd  from  New  Mexico; 
but  by  1950  a  clear  change  toward  excess 
infant  mortality  appeared  in  the  states  over 
which  the  fallout  cloud  had  drifted,  and 
only  In  those  states.  Furthermore,  the  excess 
mortalities  are  seen  to  be  distributed  In  such 
a  pattern  as  might  be  expected  from  nuclear 
fallout  originating  in  New  Mexico,  since  the 
effects  are  lowest  in  the  dry  area  of  western 
Texas,  and  largest  in  the  areas  of  heavy  rain- 
fall first  encountered  by  the  cloud,  namely 
Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, declining  steadily  thereafter  toward 
the  Atlantic. 

The  only  other  area  that  showed  a  clear 
excess  Infant  mortality  greater  than  ten 
percent  as  compared  to  the  1940-1945  period 
was  found  to  be  North  Dakota.  There,  sub- 
sequent measurements  of  strontium  90  in 
the  milk,  carried  out  by  the  Health  and 
Safety  Laboratories  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  revealed  the  highest  concentra- 
tions anywhere  in  the  US.  for  which  data 
is  available  prior  to  1960.  The  causes  of  this 
"hot  spot"  are  not  yet  fully  understood, 
but  they  are  quite  possibly  connected  with 
known  accidental  discharges  of  radioactivitv 
from  the  Hanford  plant  of  the  Manhattan 
Project,  directly  to  the  west,  in  the  early 
years  of  its  operation,  where  the  fissionable 
Plutonium  for  most  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
was  produced   beginning  in    1944. 

Since  no  excess  infant  mortality  was 
registered  along  the  path  of  the  New  Mexico 
fallout  cloud  in  the  first  year  after  the 
detonation,  the  deaths  occurring  downwind 
In  later  years  could  not  have  resulted  from 
the  direct  effects  of  external  radiation  from 
fallout  on  the  developing  embryo.  It  becomes 
clear  then  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  effect 
on  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  parents,  or  a 
so-called  genetic  effect. 

The  evidence  available  so  far  therefore  sug- 
gests that  radioactive  strontium  appears  to 
be  a  far  more  serious  hazard  to  man  through 
its  long-lasting  action  on  the  genetic  ma- 
terial of  the  mammalian  cell  than  had  been 
expected    on    the    basis    of    its    well-known 
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tendency  to  be  Incorporated  Into  bone.  The 
resultant  effect  appears  to  express  itself  most 
noticeably  In  excess  fetal  and  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  among  the  children  born  two  or 
more  years  after  a  nuclear  explosion.  Pre- 
sumably such  factors  as  lowered  birth  weight 
and  reduced  ability  to  resist  ordinary  in- 
fectious diseases  are  involved,  accounting  for 
the  greatest  increase  in  infant  mortality  In 
the  US  as  compared  to  the  advanced  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  since  the  early  1950's. 
Children  who  receive  adequate  medical  care 
are  more  likely  to  survive  these  factors  than 
those  who  do  not. 

What  does  all  this  imply  for  the  debate 
over  the  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weapons 
systems,  such  as  the  ABM.  or  the  M.I.R.V. 
(Multiple  Independent  Reentry  Vehicle), 
carrying  many  nuclear  warheads  in  a  single 
missile?  To  appreciate  the  probable  genetic 
effects  of  a  large  nuclear  war.  we  can  consider 
first  the  effect  of  small  tactical-size  nuclear 
weapons  comparable  to  the  20  klloton  bombs 
detonated  over  Hiroshima.  Nagasaki,  and  In 
the  desert  of  Alamogordo.  Since  increases  of 
some  20  to  30  percent  excess  infant  mortality 
were  observed  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  miles  downwind  in  Arkansas.  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana,  where  mortality  rates 
were  between  3  and  45  per  hundred  live 
births,  the  detonation  of  a  single,  small 
tactical-size  nuclear  weapon  on  the  ground 
In  the  western  United  States  appears  to  have 
led  to  one  out  of  one  hundred  children  bom 
subsequently  dying  before  reaching  the  age 
of  one  year.  Therefore,  the  detonation  of  a 
hundred  or  so  weapons  of  this  size,  amount- 
ing to  the  equivalent  of  only  two  megatons 
in  the  form  of  small  warheads,  would  be 
expected  to  lead  to  essentially  no  children 
surviving  to  maturity  in  the  states  directly 
downwind. 

But  according  to  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford,  speaking  at  a  NATO,  confer- 
ence In  the  Pall  of  1968.  we  have  close  to 
eight  thousand  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 
the  klloton  range  ready  to  be  released  in 
order  to  protect  our  European  allies  from  a 
ground  attack  by  Russia.  Thus,  we  would 
probably  achieve  the  protection  of  Western 
Europe  at  the  cost  of  the  biological  end  of 
these  nations  through  the  death  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  survivors,  together  with  the 
likely  death  of  most  children  subsequently 
born  to  the  i>eople  of  Eastern  Europe.  Russia 
ajid  China  as  the  radioactive  clouds  drift 
eastward  around  the  world  until  they  reach 
the  United  States.  Thus,  the  use  of  the 
biologically  most  destructive  small  nuclear 
weap>ons  In  tactical  warfare  now  appears  to 
t>e  at  least  as  self-defeating  as  the  release  of 
large  quantities  of  nerve  gas,  killing  indis- 
criminately soldiers  and  civilians,  friends 
and  enemies  alike. 

But,  what  about  the  use  of  large  megaton 
warheads  in  a  massive  first  strike  or  in  A.B.M. 
missiles  detonated  high  up  In  the  strato- 
sphere or  outer  space,  as  proposed  for  the 
Spartan  missile  that  is  to  provide  us  with  an 
impenetrable  shield  against  a  first  strike 
attack  by  large  Chinese  or  Russian  missUes 
In  the  1970's? 

According  to  the  flgvires  on  infant  mortality 
In  the  United  States,  based  on  the  testing  of 
large  hydrogen  weapons  in  the  Pacific  and 
Siberia,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  outer 
space,  close  to  one  out  of  every  one  hundred 
children  born  are  likely  to  have  died  as  the 
result  of  only  about  200  megatons  worth  of 
fission  products  Into  the  world's  atmosphere, 
under  conditions  which  were  especially  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  possible  effects  on 
health. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird  in  the  Spring  of  1969, 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  have  the  capability  of 
launching  some  500  SS-9  missiles,  each  capa- 
ble of  carrying  25  megatons  worth  of  bombs 
in  the  form  of  many  multiple  warheads,  or  a 
total  of  some  1500  to  2500  warheads.  To- 
gether with  comparable  numbers  launched 
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by  smaller  missiles,  the  total  megatonnage 
would  therefore  be  of  the  oirder  of  10  to  20.000 
megatons  needed  in  a  first  strike  that  at- 
tempts to  destroy  most  of  our  thousands  of 
missiles  and  bombers  at  the  same  time. 

Thus,  the  threat  of  a  first  strike  by  Russia 
loses  all  credibility  since,  in  order  to  have 
any  chance  at  all  of  preventing  devastating 
reUillatlon.  It  would  necessarily  have  to  re- 
lease so  much  radioactivity  Into  the  circulat- 
ing atmosphere  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
death  of  most  Russian  infants  born  in  the 
next  generation,  ending  the  existence  of  the 
Russian  people  together  with  that  of  all 
mankind. 

Since  it  takes  at  least  three  to  five  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missiles  launched  to  insure  a  high 
probability  of  interception,  the  U.S.  must  be 
prepared  to  launch  some  5000  to  15.000 
ABM's  in  order  to  provide  a  meaningful 
"shield"  against  such  a  massive  attack. 

We  know  that  each  Spartan  missile  must 
contain  a  warhead  of  at  least  2  megatons  to 
produce  a  sufficiently  intense  X-ray  pulse  to 
achieve  interception,  so  that  the  use  of  this 
system  to  protect  our  own  missiles  and  cities 
would  require  the  detonation  of  some  10.000 
to  30.000  megatons  into  the  stratosphere,  not 
counting  any  radioactivity  from  the  Russian 
warheads,  from  our  own  counterstrlke.  or 
from  the  Russian  ABM.  missiles. 

Tlius.  even  if  anti-missile  systems  were  to 
work  with  ideal  perfection  on  both  sides,  pre- 
serving every  home,  every  school,  and  every 
factory  from  destruction,  the  release  of  long- 
lived  radioactive  materials  would  produce 
more  than  a  hundred  times  as  much  radio- 
active poison  as  during  all  the  years  of  peace- 
time testing.  Based  on  the  excess  mortality 
observed  during  the  period  of  testing,  this 
would  most  likely  be  sufficient  to  insure  that 
few  if  any  children  anywhere  in  the  world 
would  grow  to  maturity  to  give  rise  to  an- 
other generation. 

Nor  will  it  make  much  difference  how  high 
above  the  atmosphere  the  bombs  are  deto- 
nated, because  the  strontium  90  takes 
twentv-elght  years  to  decay  to  half  of  its 
initial  activity,  long  enough  for  most  of  it 
to  return  to  earth  well  before  another  gen- 
eration of  children  is  born.  And  even  if  a 
perfectly  "clean"  weapon  containing  no  fis- 
sionable material  at  all  could  ever  be  de- 
veloped, the  carbon  14  it  produces  would  get 
Into  the  genetic  material  controlling  the  life 
processes  of  all  living  cells,  and  it  takes  5770 
years  before  half  of  its  radioactivity  is  ex- 
hausted. 

The  implications  of  the  warning  mankind 
has  received  from  the  death  of  its  infants 
during  nuclear  testing  are  therefore  clear: 

Nuclear  war.  with  or  without  antl-misslles 
or  elaborate  shelters,  is  no  longer  "think- 
able" due  to  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  assumptions 
of  all  our  military  war-gamers,  namely  the 
unexpectedly  severe  biological  sensitivity  of 
the  mammalian  reproductive  system  to 
genetically  important  by-products  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  must  now  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  vastly  destructive  explosive  and 
incendiarj-  devices,  but  as  the  most  powerful 
biological  poison  weapons  that  man  has  yet 
invented. 


REPORT  OF  DELOS  SEVEN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  at  the  ver>'  time  three  ex- 
traordinarj'  Americans  were  opening  up 
a  new  page  in  historj'  by  planting  man- 
kind's first  foot  on  the  moon.  39  citizens 
of  the  world  were  meeting  for  a  week  in 
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Greece  to  devise  ways  in  which  mankind 
could  achieve  his  full  potential  and  true 
destiny  here  on  earth. 

Under  the  gifted  and  talented  leader- 
ship of  Constantine  Doxiadis.  world- 
famous  Greek  architect  and  planner, 
representatives  from  Greece.  England, 
Scotland.  Brazil.  India.  France.  Nigeria, 
and  the  United  States  conferred  on  the 
subject.  "Society  and  Human  Settle- 
ments: Policies  for  the  Future." 

I  was  privileged  to  join  a  veiy  distin- 
guished American  contingent  consisting 
of  foi-mer  Undersecretao'  of  HUD  Robert 
C.  Wood,  former  Secretar>'  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall.  John  W.  Riley, 
vice  president.  The  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Societj'  of  the  United  States. 
Edwin  O.  George,  president.  The  Detroit 
Edison  Co.,  W.  McNeil  Lowiy.  The  Ford 
Foundation.  Whitney  Young,  president. 
National  Urban  League,  Martin  Meyer- 
son,  president.  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo.  James  A.  Perkins,  presi- 
dent. Cornell  University.  Harland  Hatch- 
er, formerly  president.  University  of 
Michigan.  Prof.  R.  Buckminister  Fuller. 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Margaret 
Mead,  curator  of  ethnology-,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Historj-,  among 
others. 

The  deliberations  produced  a  thought- 
ful consensus  on  achieving  better  urban 
systems,  facilities,  and  services  and  above 
all  a  change  in  worldwide  priorities  to 
make  these  enlightened  recommenda- 
tions a  living  reality  for  urban  people 
aroimd  the  globe. 

The  thoughtful  and  creative  final  re- 
port of  the  conference,  and  a  complete 
list  of  the  conferees,  follow; 

Report   or   Delos   Symposium — 1969 

1.  As  long  ago  as  the  Declaration  of  Delos 
One  in  1963,  we  stated: 

"The  City  throughout  history,  has  been 
the  cradle  of  human  civilization  and  progress. 
Today,  live  every  other  human  institution, 
it  is  profoundly  involved  in  the  deepest  and 
widest  revolution  ever  to  overtake  mankind.  ' 

2.  This  revolution  has  broadened  and  in- 
tensified in  the  intervening  years.  The  unful- 
filled expectations  of  men  and  women  have 
now  become  legitimate  demands  and  there- 
fore heighten  the  need  to  show  visible  prog- 
ress towards  their  resolution. 

THE    AGE    OF    URGENCY:     THE    NEED    TO 
REORDER    PRIORrrlES 

3.  This  year.  1969.  we  realize  more  acutely 
that  there  is  a  mounting  and  accelerating 
impatience  in  the  world,  a  demand  that  the 
major  evils  be  remedied.  Now.  or.  where 
this  is  patently  impossible,  that  at  least  cred- 
ible steps  be  taken  towards  their  solution. 
We  recognize  particularly  that  steps  must  be 
taken  at  once,  to  ensure  world  order  and 
prevent  nuclear  disaster,  to  meet  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  to  halt  the  contamination 
of  air.  water  and  land,  to  provide  food,  hous- 
ing and  basic  amenities  for  the  billions — 
5  by  the  lowest  and  mosf  optimistic  count — 
who  will  have  to  be  fed  and  housed  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

4.  Today  there  is  a  world-wide  crisis  of  ur- 
banization. Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
planet  are  either  housed  in  rural  hovels  or 
in  the  super  slums  of  great  cities.  The  mi- 
gration to  urban  areas  is  a  global  phenom- 
enon. Population  increases  as  well  as  many 
other  forces  produce  new  problems  faster 
than  they  are  being  solved.  Tliere  is  not  only 
a  world-wide  crisis  of  urbanization  but  there 
is  also  a  basic  distortion  of  values  in  society's 
failure  to  allocaf  resources  for  the  improve- 
ment of  human  settlements,  the  upgrading 
of  the  total  environment,  the  strengthening. 
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protection  and  education  of  the  young  and 
the  equalization  and  enlargement  of  Indi- 
vidual opportunity. 

5.  This  distortion  of  basic  Investment 
priorities  Is  being  dramatized  by  a  value 
revolution  that  Is  the  primary  preoccupa- 
tion— and  the  contribution— of  the  younger 
generation,  who  assert  that  many  of  our 
present  Institutions,  political  processes  and 
goals  are  obsolete  and  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  technical  knowledge  to 
achieve   the   goals   we   profess. 

6.  The  recent  successes  of  the  space  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  highlight 
how  high  our  capacity  is  for  organization, 
assembly  of  resources,  and  application  of 
technical  sicill.  and  how  woefully  low  our 
use  of  this  capacity  for  the  general  better- 
ment of  mankind.  We  believe  that  concen- 
trated programs  of  this  sort  should  be  or- 
ganized to  solve  the  pressing  problems  of 
world  order,  urbanization,  population  poli- 
cies, housing,  food  supply,  education  and 
health,  equality  and  Justice,  and  the  inter- 
pretations in  action  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  political  process. 

7.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  realistically  with  those  events  that  are 
already  so  much  en  from  that  there  is  no 
8hort_  term  possibility  of  altering  them — 
the  enormous  urban  aggregations  that  al- 
ready exist:  the  great  numbers  of  hungry 
children  who  are  already  bom.  and  the  con- 
tamination of  air  and  bodies  of  water  that 
has  already  occurred.  How  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  establishing  Immediate  pro- 
vision for  those  who  must  be  housed  and 
serviced  within  our  present  pKJSsibllities, 
whether  in  Detroit  or  in  Calcutta,  and  keep- 
ing our  imagination  free  and  beginning  to 
unfreeze  our  institutions — this  Is  one  prob- 
lem. How  to  short  cut  the  kind  of  Integration 
previously  envisaged  by  a  multl-dlsclpllnary 
approach — which  is  too  slow  to  meet  the 
sense  of  urgency  of  the  times — is  a  second 
problem  which  can  be  met  by  treating  our 
subject  matter  as  a  whole,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  fit  together  its  fragmented  prac- 
titioners. If  we  treat  the  living  ecology  of 
the  planet  as  a  seamless  web,  within  which 
breaks  are  disastrous  we  can  plan  for  the 
way  In  which  man's  construction  of  an 
artificial  environment  can  complement  and 
improve  the  natural  environment  of  this 
planet.  Exploration  within  the  solar  system 
and  the  use  of  near  space  for  satellites  and 
rapid  transportation  exemplify  the  disci- 
plined use  of  technology  which  has  been  ab- 
sent in  man's  exploitive  use  of  the  earth 
Itself.  Within  this  living  cosmological  sys- 
tem, we  should  no  longer  seek  to  maximize 
Isolated  effects,  one  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, but  seek  to  optimize  and  integrate  the 
factors  involved  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

8.  To  this  end.  we  recommend  interna- 
tional crash  development  programs  to  dis- 
cover and  produce  inexpensive  and  effective 
new  methods  of  regulating  population  in- 
crease. These  should  assure  that  free  choice 
Is  available  to  all  individuals  and  all  groupw 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  personal  dignity 
and  ethnic  diversity  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  other  equally  important  areas  of 
research  and  development  such  as  biological 
nitrogen  fixation  and  nonconventional 
sources  of  food,  eg  since  cell  protein  or  pro- 
tein from  oil  derivatives  and  other  sources. 

9.  With  this  framework  we  can  look  for 
many  variations  in  the  forms  of  human  set- 
tlements. We  can  seek  flexible  adaptations 
to  the  needs  of  different  kinds  of  national 
temperaments,  to  different  age  groups,  to 
different  cultures,  to  the  stages  of  technical 
and  agricultural  development  of  different 
countries,  and  for  possibilities  of  multiple 
choice  and  equal  access  to  opportunities.  But 
we  recognize  also  that  the  human  environ- 
ment is  now  the  entire  earth.  While  the  in- 
fant presents  us  with  the  greatest  hojje  of 
constructive  intervention  and  protection  of 
human   life,  small   children   will   be  reared 
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from  birth  In  an  Increasingly  planetary  en- 
vironment where  news  comes  in  by  satellite. 
In  fact,  television  and  radio  are  crucial  for 
the  future  in  the  formation  of  attitudes  on 
this  Inter-communlcatlng  planet.  The  im- 
portance of  mass  media  increases  the  Impor- 
tance of  providing  the  best  care  for  Infants, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Infant's  total  en- 
vironment as  well  as  that  of  the  immediate 
family,  because  it  Is  there  that  our  chance 
for  effective  Intervention  is  greatest.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  wait  for  Infants  still 
unborn  to  change  the  nature  of  our  society; 
we  must  work  with  members  of  the  four 
generations  now  alive,  all  of  whom  are  ca- 
pable of  change. 

THE  CRUCIAL  ROLE  OF  POLrTTCS 

10.  Our  present  political  processes  no 
longer  involve  individuals  and  communi- 
ties In  terms  of  their  deepest  interests  in  the 
affairs  of  their  small  communities,  regions, 
clti^,  nations  and  emerging  world-wide  or- 
ganizations. We  need  new  attitudes  and  new 
political  institutions  which  will  permit  in- 
dividuals and  small  groups  to  be  responsible, 
initiating,  and  appropriately  involved  at 
every  level  of  the  decision  making  process, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  full  use  of 
the  resources  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology. To  mobilize  the  will  of  men  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  well  being  of  mankind  each 
individual  must  be  able  to  act  with  human 
dignity  and  to  feel  assured  that  his  action  is 
effective.  Unlike  our  predecessors,  who  have 
labored  through  the  centuries  through  scar- 
city and  lack  of  means,  we  have  the  resources, 
we  have  the  technology,  we  have  the  means, 
but  we  must  establish  the  conditions,  that 
will  release  the  himian  will  to  act. 

11.  In  this  seventh  annual  Delos  symposlon 
we  have  dealt  particularly  with  tlie  poten- 
tialities of  cooperation  between  economic  en- 
terprises and  government  and  the  academic 
professions.  We  have  also  dealt  with  ways  of 
meeting  Immediate  urgent  situations  within 
our  commitment  to  long  term  objectives  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

12.  The  policies  connected  with  human 
settlements  and  all  of  those  whose  decisions, 
and  practices  are  related  to  them,  recognize 
that  it  is  our  purpose  to  construct  settle- 
ments in  which  all  men,  women  and  children, 
regardless  of  previous  class,  colour  or  origin 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth  may  reach 
their  fullest  individual  potential  within  a 
setting  designed  for  the  common  good.  In 
the  past,  planning  has  been  too  separate 
from  politics,  political  decisionmaking,  eco- 
nomic enterprises,  social  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

THE     NEW     OPPORTtTNrriES 

13.  Only  by  cooperation  among  all  of  these, 
by  a  focus  on  the  whole  system  under  con- 
sideration, from  rural  villages  to  urbanized 
regions  and  the  entire  planet,  can  this  sepa- 
ration be  overcome.  As  the  point  at  which 
the  individual  can  be  most  efficiently  and  in- 
expensively prepared  to  exercise  his  fullest 
potential  is  by  prenatal  and  immediately 
post-natal  attention,  society  should  give 
priority  to  care  at  this  point  in  the  life  cycle; 
but  we  must  recognize  that  change  is  possi- 
ble at  every  age  and  that  to  change  any  sys- 
tem we  must  provide  for  changes  of  attitude 
in  Individuals  of  all  ages.  The  educational 
system  is  a  crucial  component  of  the  changes 
that  we  desire  since  only  through  changes 
in  attitudes  and  development  of  the  will  to 
act  can  changes  be  inaugurated  and  main- 
tained. The  fate  of  the  university,  as  a  cen- 
tral institution — an  agora— or  a  dispersal  of 
its  functions  throughout  the  entire  commu- 
nity, Is  In  question.  The  solution  lies  in  the 
relationship  between  education,  incretise  in 
knowledge,  storage  and  retrieval  of  knowl- 
edge, and  academic  life  and  other  sectors  of 
the  community. 

14.  The  present  state  of  modern  science 
and  technology  frees  us  from  some  of  the 
determining  factors  in  the  past,  like  location 
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of  heavy  fuels,  need  for  concentrations  of 
labor,  or  lack  of  transportation  or  commu- 
nication. It  Is  possible  to  realize  many  forms 
of  community  and  the  arts  associated  with 
them:  to  cherish  the  small  face  to  face  com- 
munity In  which  the  child  is  not  isolated  in 
a  nuclear  family;  to  build  communities  for 
different  levels  of  rewards  and  satisfactions 
and  to  establish  typ>es  of  high  level  inter- 
communication. 

15.  But  we  must  recognize  the  realities 
with  which  we  must  at  present  deal:  the 
huge  population  that  must  be  fed  while  we 
prepare  better  sources  of  food  and  better 
methods  of  contraception;  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  warfare  and  the  expenditures  on 
armaments  while  we  prepare  better  forms  of 
worldwide  order  and  conflict-solving  meth- 
ods; the  many  decisions  which  will  be  made 
tomorrow,  by  builders,  planners  and  govern- 
ments which  will  further  bind  the  future 
Into  which  we  are  moving.  But  we  must  also 
recognize  that,  as  part  of  a  planetary-llvlng 
ecological  system,  we  are  now  able  to  make 
a  complementary  man-made  system  within 
which  the  aims  of  a  better  life  for  man  be- 
come increasingly  within  our  reach. 

16.  Many  of  our  institutions  are  now  in- 
appropriate and  unresp>onsive.  Political  proc- 
esses are  breaking  down,  causing  different 
groups  to  use  extra-institutional  forms  to 
express  protest.  While  such  collapses  have 
occurred  before  in  history,  the  Increase  in 
scale — to  worldwide  dimensions — makes  a 
crucial  difference.  We  must  decide  whether 
to  maintain,  defend,  transform  or  destroy 
(or  permit  to  drop  out)  some  or  many  of  the 
major  Institutions  which  now  characterize 
society.  In  doing  so,  we  must  not  confine 
ourselves  only  to  the  institutions  of  modern 
industrialized  society  but  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  culturally  diversified  insti- 
tutions of  family  and  community  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  These,  too,  may  have  to 
be  changed  in  such  a  way  that  each  people 
can  individualize  their  lives  while  taking 
advantage  of  science  and  technology  to  Im- 
prove them.  At  the  present  time,  types  of 
political  communities,  characteristic  of  ear- 
liest isolated  village  level  of  human  settle- 
ments, coexist  with  cosmopolitan  world- 
wide networks  of  common  interests  or  spe- 
cial skills. 

17.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
which  we  are  able  to  state,  and  for  which 
the  technology  is  now  available,  it  is  im- 
portant to  involve  planning  with  the  aca- 
demic, economic  enterprise  and  political 
processes  at  every  level.  Furthermore  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  participation  must  be 
established  at  the  grassroots.  In  the  small- 
est community;  and  linked  with  each  higher 
level  In  such  a  way  that  individuals  are  in- 
volved, ail  the  way  to  the  top,  in  decision- 
making regarding  the  allocation  of  resources, 
and  choices  between  different  courses  of  ac- 
tion. There  must  be  provision  for  feed-back 
and  initiative  between  all  levels  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
wider  the  area  covered  by  a  decision  the  more 
important  it  is  to  involve  technical  ex- 
perts in  interpreting  the  action  to  be 
taken. 

18.  We  should  recognize  that  genuine  con- 
flict will  arise  between  individuals  and  small 
groups  and  the  wider  good,  and  we  must  face 
it  frankly  in  the  political  arena.  The  events 
which  have  occurred,  like  the  reduction  of 
some  portions  of  mankind  to  slavery,  exploi- 
tation, poverty,  and  second  class  citizenship, 
have  not  been  inevitable,  but  have  been 
the  result  of  definite  decisions  taken  in  the 
past.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
advantaged around  the  world  requires  defi- 
nite acts  of  will,  and  political  implementa- 
tion of  that  will.  If  we  describe  man  as  feel- 
ing, thinking  and  acting,  we  may  say  that 
all  these  three  aspects  must  be  involved 
within  the  political  decision-making  process; 
but  that,  at  present,  feeling  is  the  most  in- 
volved and  acting  the  least.  We  need  to  con- 
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Elder  that  Inertia  and  indifference  are  pro- 
duced by  lack  of  communication  and  sym- 
pathy, and  that  involvement  Is  produced  by 
good  communication  and  adequate  political 
systems. 

STEPS   TO    BE    TAKEN 

19  Our  present  forms  of  political  democ- 
racy are  inadequate  by  themselves  for  our 
present  needs,  capacities  and  goals.  The 
method  of  representation — one  trip  to  the 
ballot  box,  "you  vote  and  we  will  do  the 
rest"— must  be  altered  or  supplemented  by 
forms  of  continuing  political  participation 
of  an  entirely  different  sort.  We  need  repre- 
senUtlon  not  only  of  geographical  units  but 
also  of  group  interest  units  of  many  sorts. 
We  must  also  recognize  that  with  the  devel- 
opment of  urbanization,  the  poor,  the  miser- 
able, the  disadvantaged,  increase  in  propor- 
tion, and  tend  to  be  more  geographically 
segregated.  Reconciliations  must  be  found 
between  the"  values  of  dispersal  within  the 
wider  population,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
political  power  on  the  other.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  we  need  bl-modal  planning 
for  the  protection  of  special  milieux  neces- 
sary for  ethnic  choice  and  for  special  forms 
of  artistic  creativity. 

20  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  framework  of 
theory  within  which  to  place  the  problems  of 
micro  groups.  The  more  complex  the  system, 
given  today's  technology,  the  greater  the 
possibilities  for  individual  choice,  for  quality 
of  human  contacts  and  for  multiple  group 
relationships. 

RESISTANCES    TO   CHANCE 

21  All  over  the  world,  under  conditions  of 
rapid  change,  new  social  classes  are  formed 
that  are  highly  vulnerable  to  the  fear  of  loss 
of  their  recently  attained  status.  Such 
groups— the  new  middle  class  in  the  U.S.. 
new  urban  elites  in  some  emerging  countries, 
etc  —tend  to  be  deeply-  hostile  to  any  change 
which  involves  loss  of  their  recently  attained 
privileges.  They  are  also  responsive  to  ex- 
ternally set  styles,  such  as  inclusiveness  or  to 
the  use  of  resources  for  social  goals.  The  in- 
volvement of  the  most  privileged  and  best 
educated  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged is  complementary. 

22.  Political  responsibility  and  Involve- 
ment can  result  from  an  effective  communi- 
cation of  the  costs  of  lack  of  responsibility 
and  lack  of  commitment  of  resources.  For  ex- 
ample in  the  U.S.  investments  In  an  infant's 
health  may  save  tenfold  their  cost  of  adoles- 
cent rehabilitation  or  one  hundred  fold  In 
treatment  of  a  criminal  later.  Around  the 
world  unless  larger  resources  are  allocated 
to  housing,  education,  health,  welfare,  waste 
disposal,  police  and  parks  and  to  domestic 
amenities  for  working  mothers,  the  situa- 
tion of  our  urban  settlements  will  continue 
to  deteriorate.  On  the  other  hand,  any  city 
or  region  or  nation  which  takes  all  of  these 
matters  into  account  should  have  a  very 
rapid  pay-off.  The  managers  of  economic 
enterprises  can  also  come  to  realize  the  loss 
of  Intellectual  resources  attendant  on  out- 
mlgratlon,  or  the  loss  in  trained  manpower, 
or  in  consumption  capacity,  attendant  on 
Inadequate  local  education. 

23.  We  need  to  estimate  the  consequences 
of  different  kinds  of  action  within  a  given 
direction  of  change.  Great  waves  of  change 
contain  wavelets  of  different  scale.  Institu- 
tions must  be  goal-seeking  not  goal-setting. 
We  must  recognize  that  in  many  areas  of 
the  world,  one  man's  gain  Is  no  longer  an- 
other man's  loss,  but  that  In  other  areas 
there  is  genuine  scarcity,  and  the  need  for 
very  harsh  priority-setting  is  essential.  And 
it  is  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  balance  mini- 
mum desirable  goals  against  minimum  pos- 
sibilities of  attainment.  Where  change  Is 
introduced  simultaneously,  as  In  the  in- 
troduction of  new  agricultural  techniques 
into  the  old  village  system  in  India,  or  where 
all  generations  are  permitted  to  participate 
in  change,  many  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
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and  the  new  technologies  can  be  combined 
with  the  older  cultural  Identity.  As  peoples 
enter  the  wider  technological  system  at  dif- 
ferent p>eriod8  in  technical  development.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  each  country  to  traverse 
the  same  steps,  but  higher  technology  can 
be  used  to  take  short  cuts  to  development. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  that  long  term  trends  of  develop- 
ment have  tended  to  be  very  similar,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  curves  of  development 
are  not  smooth,  and  vary  greatly  over  short 
time  periods. 

24.  The  desperate  urgency  of  our  present 
situation  requires  immediate  action,  and  we 
have  enough  knowledge  to  move  forward  far 
more  effectively  here  and  now.  This  Intensive 
short  term  action  will  buy  mankind  the  time 
in  which  to  pursue  the  basic  research  needed 
to  cope  with  the  long-run  problems  of  man  in 
society. 

25.  Unsolved  problems  of  great  urgency 
Included:  How  the  political  process  is  to  be 
actually  involved?  What  is  the  role  of  politi- 
cal parties?  Can  large  political  parties  ac- 
complish the  desired  ends,  or  would  smaller 
parties  do  better?  How  is  scientific  know-how 
to  be  communicated  to  politicians,  legislators 
or  administrators,  in  time?  Who,  within  the 
governmental  apparatus,  is  to  receive  com- 
munications from  science  that  are  external 
to  the  governmental  process?  Where  is  the 
center  of  decision-making  to  lie,  to  whom  is 
it  to  be  accountable,  and  in  what  forms? 
Finally  the  whole  question  of  the  way  human 
interactions  determine  the  shape  of  human 
institutions  and  how  the  process  of  institu- 
tional change  can  be  shaped  purposefully. 

26.  These  questions  we  cannot  now  an- 
swer with  confidence.  But  this  we  know: 
if  man  is  to  have  the  life  he  wants  and  de- 
serves, and  that  his  resources  would  permit 
him  to  enjoy,  he  must  Join  together  with 
others  at  every  level  determined  to  shape 
their  Joint  future. 

LIST  OP  DELIANS DELOS  SEVEN 

Robert  A.  Aldrich  (USA),  Director,  Health 
Resources  Study  Center,  University  of  Wash- 
ington; William  Benton  (USA).  Chairman 
and  Publisher.  Encyclopedia  Britannlca; 
Wlllard  Brown  (USA),  President.  University 
Circle   Research   Center.   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Carlos  Chagas  (Brazil).  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO.  Paris;  Karl  W.  Deutsch  (USA), 
Professor  of  Government.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; C.  A.  Doxiadis  (Greece).  President, 
Athens    Technological    Organization. 

Spyros  Doxiadis  (Greece),  Chairman.  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health.  Athens.  Director, 
Aghla  Sophia  Children's  Hospital.  Athens;  R. 
Buckminster  Fuller  (USA),  University  Pro- 
fessor of  Generalized  Design  Science  Explora- 
tion, Southern  IlUnois  University;  Edwin  O. 
George  (USA) ,  President,  The  Detroit  Edison 
Company. 

Jean  Gottmann  (France),  Professor  of  Ge- 
ography both  at  Oxford  University,  England, 
and  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
France;  Roger  Gregoire  (France),  Conselller 
d'Etat:  Harland  Hatcher  (USA),  formerly 
President,  Universitj  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Suzanne  Keller  (Mrs.  Ruber)  USA.  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology,  Princeton  University.  New 
Jersey;  T.  Adeoye  Lambo  (Nigeria).  Professor 
of  Psychiatry.  Neurology  &  Neurosurgery.  Iba- 
dan  University;  Lord  Llewelyn-Davies  (UK), 
Professor  of  Architecture,  University  College, 
London. 

Reginald  S.  Lourle  (USA),  Professor  of  Pe- 
diatric Psychiatry,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity; W.  McNeil  Lowry  (USA),  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Division  of  Humanities  and  the  Arts, 
The  Ford  Foundation;  Carl  Maston  (USA), 
Architect.  Fellow  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sir  Robert  Matthew  (UK),  Professor  of 
Architecture.  Edinburgh  University;  Margaret 
Mead  (USA),  Ciutitor  of  Ethnology,  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History;  Robert  Mer- 
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ton  (USA),  Chairman,  Sociology  Department, 
Columbia  University. 

Martin  Meyerson  (USA):  President,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  Robert  B 
Mitchell  (USA),  Director,  Center  lor  Urban 
Research  &  Experiment,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Jerome  Monod  (Prance).  Delegue 
a  lAm^nagement  du  Territolre  et  a  I'Actlon 
Reglonale.  Paris. 

Hasan  Ozbekhan  (USA).  Executive  (Plan- 
ning pnd  International  Development) .  World- 
wide Information  Systems,  Inc  ;  James  A. 
Perkins  (USA) ,  President,  Cornell  University; 
John  Piatt  (USA).  Research  Biophyslclst  and 
Associate  Director.  Mental  Health  Research 
Institute.  University  of  Michigan. 

John  W.  Riley  (USA),  Vice  President.  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  E.  A.  G.  Robinson  (UK).  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Economics,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. England;  W.  W.  Rostow  (USA),  Profes- 
sor of  Economic  History,  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

Vikram  Sarabhal  (India),  Chairman, 
Atomic  Energy  Commmisslon  of  India.  Sec- 
retarv.  Government  of  India:  James  H 
Scheiier  ( USA » ,  Member  of  US  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Bronx,  New  'S'ork:  Marietta  Tree  (USA) . 
Director,  United  Nations  Association. 

Constantin  A.  Trypanis  (Greece),  Professor 
of  Classics,  University  of  Chicago;  Jean-Paul 
Trystram  (France).  Professor  a  la  Faculte 
des  Lettres  et  Sciences  Humalnes  de  Lille, 
and  Charge  de  Mission  a  la  Delegation  a 
I  Amenagement  du  Territolre  et  a  lAction 
Reglonale,  Paris. 

Stewart  L.  Udall  (USA>,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  The  Overview  Group;  C  H  Wadding- 
ton  ( UK ) ,  Professor  of  Animal  Genetics, 
Edinburgh  University. 

Rot>ert  Wood  (USA),  Head,  Dept.  of  Poli- 
tical Science.  MIT.,  Director.  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies  of  MIT.  and  Harvard. 
Chairman.  Urban  Coordinating  Group.  M.I.T.; 
Whitney  "i'oung  (USA),  President.  National 
Urban  League. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  31.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Apollo  11  flight,  that  welI-knowTi_ 
American  commentator,  Eric  Sevareid, 
made,  I  think,  a  highly  perceptive  state- 
ment on  the  three  astronauts  who  took 
part  in  this  historic  mission.  Because 
of  its  insights.  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  may  not  have  heard  Mr.  Sevareids 
observations,  the  statement  which  he 
made  on  the  CBS  evening  news  with  Mr. 
Walter  Cronkite  on  July  15.  1969. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  bt  Eric  Sevareid 

The  modem  sciences  of  rocketry,  radar  and 
computerization  came  together  in  remark- 
able coincidence  to  make  Apollo  11  possible 
But  the  feat  is  wholly  human,  all  flesh  and 
blood.  Every  gadget  represents  a  thought 
and  a  hand.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  tech- 
nical success  or  failure,   only  human. 

It  is  the  three  men  who  fly  tomorrow  who 
are  mysterious,  not  their  equipment.  The 
three  are  almost  exactly  the  same  age.  height 
and  weight.  They  vary  in  aspects  of  tempera- 
ment, but  there,  too,  they  share  a  common 
denominator.  They  are  a  hybrid  species.  All 
three  are  symbolic  of  the  organization  man, 
the  cooperator,  but  each  remains  in  this 
corps  a  loner,  inner-directed,  as  were  Lind- 
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berg  and  John  Olenn,  Individualists  who  will 
function  ae  cogs  In  a  vast  human  machine. 
Llndberg.  Glenn,  now  in  all  probability 
Armstrong,  these  three  will  stand  as  the  su- 
preme American  heroes  of  the  age.  All  three 
happen  to  have  been  boys  In  small,  mid- 
western  towns.  Perhaps  there  Is  something 
in  the  mystique,  the  folk  image,  of  the  small 
American  town  and  Its  formative  Influences. 
They  have  security,  they  have  leisure  to 
prowl  and  to  dream.  Innocence  existed; 
sophisticated  tensions  did  not  press  upon 
them.  Intellectuals  of  literary  bent  seem  dis- 
appointed that  their  speech  does  not  match 
the  eloquence  of  their  feat.  But  It  Is  the 
silent  artists,  like  Armstrong,  Aldrln  and 
Collins,  the  men  who  see  beauty  in  the 
machinery  and  Its  functions,  who  do  the 
thing. 

Artists  they  are,  because  they  are  perfec- 
tionists seeking  the  outer  limits  of  their 
strength  and  their  talents.  Were  they  men 
of  words,  were  their  minds  occupied  with 
poetic  imagery  or  philosophical  abstractions 
as  they  fly.  they  would  surely  fail. 

They  are  the  men  of  Apollo  11  by  the  luck 
of  the  draw,  but  Armstrong  will  put  the 
first  foot  down  upon  the  moon  by  some- 
body's deliberate  decision.  And  It  is  a  logi- 
cal suspicion  that  he  Is  the  chosen  one 
"not  (Jnly  by  reason  of  his  undoubted  com- 
petence and  civilian  status,  but  also  by 
reason  of  his  personality  and  appearance. 

If  the  mission  succeeds,  this  man  will  be- 
come the  symbolic  American  to  the  world. 
He  fits  the  stereotype,  the  folk  Image  of  the 
all-Amerlcan  boy.  the  kid  next  door.  He  has 
all  his  hair,  he  has  frank  blue  eyes,  his 
smile  is  a  slightly  shy  half-grin.  And  he  has 
the  inner  strength  to  bear  his  country's 
pride  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  strength  he 
will  need,  not  only  for  his  country  but  for 
himself  and  for  his  family.  His  life  and 
theirs  will  never  be  the  same  again. 


NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  months  I  have  viewed  with 
growing  alarm  the  lack  of  effective  ac- 
tion being  taken  to  stem  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  being  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 


By  June,  when  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment were  visible  on  the  horizon,  I  un- 
dertook my  own  factfinding  tour  of  the 
border  at  San  Ysidro,  Calif.  What  I  saw 
there  in  a  few  short  hours  convinced  me 
of  the  need  for  a  congressional  hearing 
to  obtain  additional  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  effective  legislation. 

At  my  initiation,  four  California  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  conducting  such  a 
hearing  in  San  Diego  just  3  weeks  ago. 
Not  altogether  surprisingly,  the  testi- 
mony we  obtained  confirmed  our  worst 
fears. 

Drug  smuggling  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  major  scandal  of  national  proportions. 
E>espite  the  best  efforts  of  a  sadly  under- 
manned Customs  staff,  narcotics,  and 
dangerous  drugs  are  flowing  across  the 
border  in  increasing  quantity  like  sand 
through  a  sieve. 

Arrests  at  the  border  for  attempted 
smuggling — which  border  ofliciaTS  read- 
ily admit  only  skims  the  surface — have 
increased  14  times  since  1960.  More  than 
35  tons  of  marihuana  were  seized  last 
year — an  increase  of  over  20  percent  just 
in  the  past  6  years.  Some  five  million 
five-grain  units  of  amphetmaines  and 
barbiturates  wei-e  seized  in  1968  alone. 

Inspectors  are  forced  to  cope  with  a 
crushing  volume  of  people  crossing  the 
border  daily.  Yet,  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors and  border  station  operations  have 
remained  basically  unchanged  for  the 
last  5  years.  As  a  result,  only  1  percent 
of  the  vehicles  entering  the  United  States 
are  ever  searched,  and  the  decision  to 
conduct  a  search  often  must  be  made  on 
little  more  than  an  inspector's  intuition. 
In  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  two  specific  bills  to  strike 
directly  at  the  core  of  this  illegal  drug 
traffic.  One  bill  would  increase  by  50 
percent  the  number  of  border  inspectors 
in  California,  where  most  of  the  smug- 
gling is  concentrated.  The  other  bill 
directs  the  responsible  Federal  agencies 
to  investigate  the  means  by  which  to  cut 
off  the  flow  of  dangerous  drugs  manu- 
factured in  this  country  and  smuggled 
back  and  forth  into  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  third  bill 
to  ultimately  arm  the  border  inspector 


with  more  than  his  intuition  as  a  weapon 
against  the  smugglers.  This  new  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  to 
embark  on  the  research  and  development 
of  modern  devices  and  techniques  to 
detect  concealed  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs. 

I  was  astounded  to  leani  at  our  San 
Diego  hearing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  presently  conducts 
not  one  bit  of  research  and  development 
to  improve  its  surveillance  techniques 
and  equipment.  The  sum  total  of  its  ef- 
forts revolves  aroimd  checking  a  few  de- 
vices of  amateur  inventors — reviewing 
militai-y  i-esearch  to  find  new  gadgets 
that  could  be  converted — or  waiting  to 
see  what  is  produced  on  the  commercial 
maiket  that  might  be  adaptable. 

In  view  of  the  smuggling  problem,  this 
paucity  of  ongoing  research  and  develop- 
ment is  downright  ludicrous.  The  execu- 
tive branch  spends  billions  on  military 
research  and  development  projects.  Yet, 
the  Customs  agency — whose  surveillance 
of  goods  crossing  our  borders  was  among 
the  fii'st  authorizations  of  Congress  clear 
back  to  1789 — conducts  no  research  and 
development  toward  winning  its  war  on 
drug  smuggling. 

Our  Federal  agents  are  being  over- 
whelmed at  the  border  by  the  increasing 
volume  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traf- 
fic. Though  more  manpower  is  urgently 
needed  now  to  catch  up  with  the  present 
crisis,  the  time  will  come  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  when  increased  workloads 
cannot  be  met  simply  by  adding  more 
and  more  people  in  the  absence  of  con- 
certed efforts  to  use  personnel  more 
wisely. 

The  agents,  themselves,  literally  plead 
for  new  techniques  and  new  devices  to 
perform  their  jobs  more  effectively  and 
efficiently.  It  is  high  time  we  gave  them 
something  more  than  horse-and-buggy 
tactics.  Reliance  upon  intuition  provides 
a  thin  line  of  defense.  We  have  got  to 
bring  our  modern  technology  into  the 
battle. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation.  The  time 
for  action  is  now;  prolonging  the  pro- 
crastination will  perpetuate  the  smug- 
gling. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fr/f/ai/,  August  /,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them. — Matthew  18:  20. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  at  this 
noontide  hour  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
touch  our  spirits  and  transform  our  souls 
by  Thy  grace  that  we  may  have  strength 
for  the  day,  courage  with  each  hour,  and 
peace  in  every  moment. 

Kindle  within  us  the  fire  of  Thy  spirit 
nd  warm  our  hearts  with  the  power  of 
Tiiy  presence  that  in  the  time  of  trouble 
.ve  may  be  equal  to  every  experience, 
•eady  for  evei-y  responsibility,  and  ade- 
iu:xte  for  every  task. 


Grant  that  we  may  see  Thy  way  more 
clearly  and  be  given  wisdom  to  work  with 
Thee  in  making  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  Thy  children  can  live  together 
in  abundant  happiness,  in  abounding 
harmony,  and  in  abiding  hope. 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


of  the  Hou.se  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  August 
26.  1969,  through  September  1,  1969,  as  "Na- 
tional Archery  Week  " 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messaj^e  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO  THE 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R. 
9951 

Mr.  COLMER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  <H.  Res.  509  i  'Rept.  No.  91- 
412),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  509 

Resolved.    That    Immediately    upon    the 
.".doptlon   of   this   resolution   the   bill    (H.R. 
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9951)  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  in  quarterly  In- 
stallments during  each  uxable  year;  to  make 
status  of  employer  depend  on  employment 
during  preceding  as  well  as  current  taxable 
year;  to  exclude  from  the  computation  of  the 
excess  the  balance  In  the  employment  secu- 
rity administration  account  as  of  the  close 
of  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972;  to  raise  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  out  of  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
by  the  amounts  so  excluded;  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
agreed  to. 


THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  H.R.  13270, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  be  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  state  for  my  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  benefit  of  other  Members  of  the 
House,  the  procedure  that  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  consideration  of  the  tax 
matter;  whether  continuance  of  the 
surtax  is  to  be  treated  as  a  separate 
matter,  with  a  separate  vote  on  the  tax 
reform  bill.  I  am  at  some  loss  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  procedure. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  majority  leader  will 
bear  with  me,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  resolution  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee just  filed  by  the  chairman  will  be 
considered  by  the  House  on  Monday 
next — August  4. 

Tliat  is.  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
volving the  10 -percent  surcharge  which 
will  be  considered  on  Monday.  August  4. 

Tlien  I  have  asked  permission  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
appear  before  the  Rules  Committee 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Byrnes)  in  behalf  of  the  rule  on 
the  tax  reform  bill  on  Tuesday  of  next 
week — August  5.  And  if  that  is  done,  and 
If  our  request  for  a  rule  is  granted,  it  is 
my  understanding  also  from  the  majority 
leader  that  the  bill  will  be  scheduled  for 
consideration  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day— August  6  and  7.  It  will  take  2  days, 
I  am  sure,  of  debate,  but  it  will  be  my 
expectation  and  intention  that  we  would 
vote  on  the  bill  before  adjournment  on 
Thursday,  August  7. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  performing  a  serv- 
ice for  the  House  in  getting  this  matter 
ready  for  Members  at  an  early  stage, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  deserves 
commendation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Although  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  surtax,  it  is  also  a  service  to  the 
Nation  as  well  as  Members  of  the  House. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree,  to 
reach  a  decision  in  this  matter. 
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That  does  mean  that  we  will  have  a 
separate  vote  on  continuation  of  the 
surtax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  want  to  make 
it  eminently  clear  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  the  10-percent 
surtax  that  the  Senate  voted  for  6  months 
is  to  be  considered  on  Monday.  That  is 
for  6  months. 

Tliere  is  contained  in  the  reform  bill 
everything  else  that  was  in  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  on  June  30 — the  5-per- 
cent surtax  for  the  last  6  months,  the 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit,  the  extension  of  the  excise  taxes, 
and  all  the  other  matters  that  were  in 
that  bill.  We  want  them  in  this  bill  in 
order  that  the  Senate  cannot  prevent  us 
from  having  a  conference  on  those  mat- 
ters by  not  taking  action  on'the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  that  we  passed  on  June  30. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  the  objective  sought  here, 
and  the  parliamentary  situation  which 
he  proposes  to  follow,  so  that  we  do  not 
permit  the  other  body  to  further  erode 
the  powers  of  this  body  by  writing  legis- 
lation on  revenue  matters,  which  is 
specifically  reserved  to  this,  the  populous 
representative  body  of  the  Congress,  as 
elected  by  the  people. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  want  to  talk  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  a  little  later 
on,  privately  about  the  procedure  on  this 
rule  that  involves  so  many  things  under 
this  so-called  reform  bill.  It  is  a  very 
far-reaching  matter,  and  it  is  something 
that  the  Members  should  have  knowl- 
edge of  before  they  are  called  upon  to 
vote.  I  want  to  follow  that  up  with  my 
friend  later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

H.R.    13270 
A  bill  to  reform  the  income  tax  laws 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Short  Titie.  etc. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969". 
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SuBTrTLE  C — Real  Estatb  Depreciation 

Sec.  521.  Depreciation  of  real  estate. 

StTBrnxE  D — Cooperatives 

Sec    531.  Cooperatives. 

SuBTn-LE  E — Subchapter  S  Corporations 

Sec.  541.  Qualified    pension,    etc..    plans    of 
small   business   corjwratlons. 

TITLE  VI— STATE  AND  LOCAL  OBLIGA- 
TIONS 

Sec    601    Interest   on   certain    governmental 

obligations. 
Sec    602.  United  States  to  pmy  fixed  i>ercent- 

age  of  interest  yield  on  taxable 

Issues 

TITLE     VII— EXTENSION     OP     TAX     SUR- 
CHARGE    AND     EXCISE     TAXES;      TER- 
MINATION OF  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 
Sec.  701.  Extension  of  tax  surcharge  at  5  per- 
cent rate  for  first  half  of  1970. 
Sec    702    Continuation    of    excise    taxes    on 
communications  services  and  on 
automobiles. 
Sec    703    Termination  of  investment  credit. 
Sec.  704.  Amortization   of  pollution  control 

facilities. 
S«c.  705.  Sepreciation     of    certain     railroad 
, .   rolling  stock. 

TITLE   VIII— ADJUSTMENT   OP  TAX  BUR- 
DEN FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
Sec.  801.  Low  Income  allowance:  Increase  in 

standard  deduction. 
Sec.  802.  Fifty-percent    maximum    rate    on 

earned  income. 
Sec.  803.  Intermediate    tax   rates;    and    sur- 
viving spouse  treatment. 
Sec    804.  Tax  rates. 

Sec.  805  Collection  of  income  tax  at  source 
on  wages 
(c)  Amendment  of  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed 
In  terms  of  aa  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of, 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

TITLE   I— TAX    EXEMPT   ORGANIZATIONS 

Subtitle  A — Priv.ate  Foundations 
Sec.    101.  Private  Foundations 

(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  F  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  exempt  organizations)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  parts  II,  III,  and 
rv  as  parts  II.  IV.  and  V,  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  part  I  the  following  new 
part: 

"PART    II — PRIVATE    FOUNDATIONS 

"Sec.  506.  Tax  on  private  foundation  invest- 
ment Income. 
"Sec.  507.  Tax    on    termination    of    private 

foundation  status. 
"Sec.  508.  Special  rules  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  organizations. 
"Sec.  509    Private  foundation  defined. 
"Sec.  506.  Tax    on    Private   Foundation    In- 
vestment Income. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax. — There  is  hereby 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  on  the  net 
investment  income  of  every  private  founda- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  509)  a  tax  equal 
to  7'2  percent  of  such  income. 

"(b)    Net  Investment  Income  Defined. — 

"(1)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  net  investment  income  is 
the  amount  by  which  (A)  the  gross  invest- 
ment income  and  the  net  capital  gain,  ex- 
ceed |B)  the  deductions  allowed  by  para- 
graph (3)   and  the  net  capital  loss. 

"(2)  Gross  investment  income. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  term  'gross  in- 
vestment income'  means  the  gross  amount  of 
Income  from  interest,  dividends,  rents,  and 
royalties,  but  not  including  any  such  income 
to  the  extent  included  in  computing  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  511. 

"(3)  Deductions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph  ( 1 ) ,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 


duction all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  for  the  production 
or  collection  of  gross  investment  income  or 
for  the  management,  conservation,  or  main- 
tenance of  property  held  for  the  production 
of  such  income. 

"(4)  Capital  gains  and  losses. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  In  determining  net 
capital  gain  or  loss — 

"(A)  The  basis  of  property  held  by  the 
private  foundation  on  December  31.  1969, 
and  continuously  thereafter  to  the  date  of 
its  disposition  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property 
on  December  31,  1969. 

"(B)  There  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  property 
used  for  the  production  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  royalties,  and  property  used 
for  the  production  of  income  included  in 
computing  the  tax  imposed  by  section  511 
(except  to  the  extent  gain  or  Io.i5s  from  the 
sale  or  cither  disposition  of  such  property  is 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  such  tax) . 
"Sec  507.  Tax  on  Termination  of  Private 
Foundation  Status. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  is  hereby  im- 
posed on  each  organization  which  is  referred 
to  in  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  508  a 
tax  equal   to  the  lower  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  which  the  private  foun- 
dation substantiates  by  adequate  records  or 
other  corroborating  evidence  as  the  aggregate 
tax  benefit  resulting  from  the  section  501(c) 
(3)  status  of  such  foundation,  or 

"(2)  the  value  of  the  net  assets  of  such 
foundation. 

"(b)   Agcrecate  Tax  Benefit. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  aggregate  tax  benefit  resulting 
from  the  section  501(c)(3)  status  of  any 
private  foundation  is  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  increases  in  tax  under 
chapters  1,  11,  and  12  (or  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  prior  law)  which  would  have 
been  imposed  with  respect  to  all  substantial 
contributors  to  the  foundation  if  deductions 
for  all  contributions  made  by  such  contribu- 
tors to  the  foundation  after  February  28, 
1913,    bad    been  disallowed,   and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  increases  in  tax  un- 
der chapter  1  (or  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  prior  law)  which  would  have  been 
imposed  with  respect  to  the  income  of  the 
private  foundation  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1912,  if  (1)  it  had 
not  been  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
( a )  (or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law),  and  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  trust,  deduc- 
tions under  section  642  (c)  (or  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  prior  law)  had  been 
limited  to  20  percent  of  the  taxable  income 
of  the  trust  (computed  without  the  benefit 
of  section  642  (c)  but  with  the  benefit  of 
section  170(b)(1)(B)),  and 

"(C)  interest  on  the  increases  in  tax  de- 
termined under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
from  the  first  date  on  which  each  such  in- 
crease would  have  been  due  and  payable  to 
the  date  on  which  the  private  foundation 
ceases  to  be  a  section  501(c)  (3)  organization. 

"(2)  Substantial  contributor. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  ■substantial 
contributor'  means — 

"(A)  any  person  who  (by  himself  or  with 
his  spouse)  contributed  more  than  $5,000 
to  the  private  foundation  in  any  one  calen- 
dar year  (or  bequeathed  more  than  $5,000 
to  the  private  foundation) ,  and 

"(B)  any  person  who  (by  himself  or  with 
his  spouse)  contributed  or  bequeathed  the 
greatest  amount  to  the  foundation  in  any 
one  calendar  year. 

In  the  case  of  a  trust,  such   term  also  in- 
cludes the  creator  of  such   trust. 

"(3)  Regulations. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  determination  as  to  whether 
and  to  what  extent  there  would  have  been 
any  Increase  in  tax  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 


"(c)  Value  of  Assets. — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  value  of  the  net  assets 
shall  be  determined  at  whichever  time  such 
value  is  higher:  (1)  the  first  day  on  which 
action  is  taken  by  the  private  foundation 
which  culminates  in  its  ceasing  to  be  a  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  organization,  or  (2)  the  day 
on  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  section  501(c)  (3) 
organization. 

"(d)  Liability  in  Case  op  Transfers  or 
Assets  from  Private  Foundation. — For  pur- 
poses of  determining  liability  for  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  in  the  case  of 
assets  transferred  by  the  private  founda- 
tion such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
imposed  on  the  first  day  on  which  action 
is  taken  by  the  private  foundation  which 
culminates  in  its  ceasing  to  be  a  .section 
501(c)(3)   organization. 

"(e)  Abatement  op  Taxes. — The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  abate  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  the  assessment  of  any  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a),  or  any  liability  in  respect 
thereof,  if  the  private  foundation — 

"(1)  has  operated  as  a  section  501(c)(3) 
organization  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  509 
(a)  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  60 
calendar  months  beginning  after  December 
31.  1969.  or 

"(2)  distributes  all  of  its  net  assets  to  one 
or  more  organizations  specified  in  section 
170(b)(1)(B)  each  of  which  has  been  In 
existence  and  met  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 170(b)  (1 1(B)  for  a  continuous  period 
of  at  least  60  calendar  months. 

"(f)  Disallowance  of  Certain  Charita- 
ble. Etc,  Deductions. — 

"(1)  Gift  or  bequest  to  private  founda- 
tion or  section  4  94  7  TRUST. — No  gift  01  be- 
quest made  to  an  organization  described  in 
section  509(a)  or  a  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 4947(a),  which  is  liable  for  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  or  section  4947(b) 
( 1 ) ,  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
section  170,  545(b)(2),  642(c),  2055,  2106(a) 
(2) ,  or  2522,  if  such  gift  or  bequest  is  made — 

■■(A)  by  any  person  after  notification  is 
made  under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section 
508  or  imder  section  4947(b)  (1),  or 

"(B)  by  a  s\ibstantlal  contributor  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)(2))  In  his  taxable 
year  which  includes  the  first  day  on  which 
action  is  taken  by  such  organization  or 
trust  which  culminates  In  the  imposition  of 
tax  under  subsection  (a)  or  section  4047(b) 
1 1 )    and   any  subsequent  taxable  year. 

1 2)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  if  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  or 
section  4947(b)  (I)  is  abated  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  under  subsection  (e)  or  sec- 
tion 4947(b)  (5). 

■Sec.  508.  Special  Rules  With  Respect  to 
Section  501(c)(3)  Organiza- 
tions. 
I  a)  New  Organizations  Must  Notify 
Secretary  That  They  Are  Applying  for 
Recognition  or  Section  501(c)  (3)  Status. — 
.\n  organization  organized  after  May  26, 
1969.  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)(3)  which  Is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
unless  it  has  notified  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe,  that  it  is  applying  for  rec- 
ognition of  such  status. 

•(b)  Presumption  That  Organizations 
Are  Private  Foundations. — Any  organization 
( including  an  organization  in  existence  on 
May  26,  1969)  which  is  described  in  section 
501(c)  (3)  and  which  does  not  notify  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe,  that  It  Is  not  a 
private  foundation  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
a  private  foundation. 

"(c)  Exceptions. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  exempt  (to  the 
extent  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  such  regulations)  from  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  both — 
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"(1)  churches  (or  conventions  or  associa- 
tions of  churches ) ; 

"(2)  educational  organizations  which  nor- 
mally maintain  a  regular  faculty  and  cur- 
riculum and  normally  have  a  regularly  en- 
rolled body  of  pupils  or  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  their  educational 
activities  are  regularly  carried  on;  and 

••(3)  any  other  class  of  organizations  where 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  Is  not  necessary  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  relating  to  private  foundations. 

■■(d)  Voluntary  Termination  or  Status 
AS  Private  Foundation — Any  private  founda- 
tion may  terminate  its  status  as  such  by 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (at 
such'tlme  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe)  of  Its  plan  to  accomplish  such 
termination  and  by  complying  with  sub- 
section (a)  or  (e)  of  section  507  (relating  to 
tax  on  termination  of  private  foundation 
status). 

"(e)    Requirement  of  Termination. — If — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  notifies 
anv  organization  that  he  is  invoking  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  organization, 
and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  such  organization, 
there  have  been  either  willful  repeated  acte 
(or  failures  to  act),  or  a  wUlful  and  flagrant 
act  (or  failure  to  act),  giving  rise  to  liability 
for  tax  under  chapter  42, 
then  such  organization  shall  be  liable  for 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  507.  In  the  case 
of  any  organization  which  has  compiled  with 
subsection  (a)  or  (e)  of  section  507.  the 
status  of  such  organization  as  a  private 
foundation  shall  be  terminated. 

'■(f)  Future  Status  of  Organization. — In 
the  case  of  any  organization  which  has  com- 
plied with  subsection  (a)  or  (e)  of  section 
507  by  reason  of  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of 
this  section,  for  purposes  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  relating  to  private  foundations 
for  all  periods  beginning  after  it  has  com- 
pleted compliance  with  section  507  such 
organization  shall  be  treated  as  a  newly 
created  organization. 

"(g)  Governing  Instruments. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — A  private  foundation 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  501(c)  (3)  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(a)  unless 
its  governing  Instrument  includes  provisions 
the  effects  of  which  are — 

"(A)  to  require  its  income  for  each  taxable 
year  to  be  distributed  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  subject  the  founda- 
tion to  tax  under  section  4942.  and 

"(B)  to  prohibit  the  foundation  from  en- 
gaging In  any  act  of  self-dealing  (as  defined 
in  section  4941(d)),  from  retaining  any  ex- 
cess business  holdings  (as  defined  in  section 
4943(c)),  from  making  any  speculative  In- 
vestments In  such  manner  as  to  subject  the 
foundation  to  tax  under  section  4944.  and 
from  making  any  taxable  expenditures  (as 
defined  in  section  4945(b)  ). 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  existing  founda- 
tions.— In  the  case  of  any  organization  or- 
ganized before  January  1,  1970— 

"(A)  It  shall  not  cease  to  be  treated  as  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
because  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  para- 
graph ( 1) ,  and 

"(B)  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1971:  except  that  if  it  Is  impossible  to  re- 
form the  governing  Instrument  (by  amend- 
ment, judicial  proceeding,  or  otherwise)  by 
December  31,  1971,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
apply  until  It  is  possible  to  meet  such 
requirements. 
"Sec  509.  Prtvate  Foundation  Defined. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'private  foundation'  means  an 


organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
other  than — 

"(1)   an  organization  described  in  section 

170(b)(1)(B); 

"(2)  an  organization  which — 
"(A)     normally    receives    more    than    one- 
third  of  its  support  In  each  taxable  year  from 
any  combination  of — 

"(l)  gifts,  grants,  contributions,  or  mem- 
bership fees,  or 

■■(ii)  gross  receipts  from  admissions,  sales 
of  merchandise,  performance  of  services,  or 
furnishing  of  facilities,  in  an  activity  which 
Is  not  an  unrelated  trade  or  business  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  513),  not  Including 
such  receipts  from  any  person  In  any  taxable 
jear  which  are  in  excess  of  1  percent  of  the 
organization's  support  In  such  taxable  year, 
from  any  person  other  than  a  disqualified 
person  (as  defined  in  section  4946)  with  re- 
spect to  the  organization,  or  from  any  orga- 
nization described  In  section  170(b)(1)(B), 
and 

"(B)  normally  receives  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  iU  support  in  each  taxable  year  from 
gross  investment  income  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 506(b) (2)): 

"(3)  an  organization  which — 
"(A)  Is  organized,  and  at  all  times  there- 
after is  operated,  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of.  to  perform  the  functions  of,  or  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  one  or  more  organizations 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  (2  > , 

"(B)  Is  operated,  supervised,  or  controlled 
by  one  or  more  organizations,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  one  organization,  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  and 

'■(C)  is  not  controlled  directly  or  indirectly 
by  one  or  more  disqualified  persons  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4946)  other  than  foundation 
managers  and  other  than  one  or  more  organi- 
zations described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2); 
and 

"(4)  an  organization  which  is  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  testing  for  pub- 
lic safety. 

"(b)  Continuation  of  Private  Foundation 
Status. — If  an  organization  Is  a  private 
foundation  (within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (a))  for  Its  last  taxable  year  ending 
before  May  27,  1969,  such  organization  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  title,  be  treated  as  a 
private  foundation  for  each  succeeding  tax- 
able year  unless  Its  status  as  such  Is  termi- 
nated under  section  508." 

(b)  Amendment  of  Subtftle  D. — Subtitle 
D  (relating  to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter : 

"CHAPTER    4S. PRIVATE    FOUNDATION 

"Sec.  4941.  Taxes  on  self-dealing. 

"Sec.  4942.  Taxes    on    failure    to    distribute 

income. 
"Sec.  4943.  Taxes  on  excess  business  holdings. 
"Sec.  4944.  Investments      which      jeopardize 

charitable  purpose. 
"Sec.  4945.  Taxes  on  taxable  expenditures. 
"Sec.  4946.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 
"Sec.  4947.  Application    of    taxes    to    certain 

nonexempt  trusts. 
"Sec  4941.  Taxes  on  Self-Dealing. 

"(a)    Initial  Taxes. — 

"(1)  On  self-dealer. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  each  act  of  self -dealing  be- 
tween a  disqualified  person  and  a  private 
foundation.  The  rate  of  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
5  percent  of  the  amount  Involved  with  re- 
spect to  the  act  of  self-dealing  for  each  year 
(or  part  thereof)  In  the  taxable  period.  The 
tax  Imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid 
by  any  disqualified  person  who  participates 
In  the  act  of  self-dealing.  In  the  case  of  a 
government  official  (as  defined  In  section 
4946(c) ) ,  a  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  this  para- 
graph only  if  such  disqualified  person  par- 
ticipates In  the  act  of  self-dealing  knowing 
that  It  Is  such  an  act. 

"(2)  On  foundation  manager. — In  any  case 
In  which  a  tax  Is  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1), 
there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  participation 


of  any  foundation  manager  In  an  act  of  self- 
dealing  between  a  disqualified  person  and  a 
private  foundation,  knowing  that  It  Is  such 
an  act,  a  tax  equal  to  2'^  percent  of  the 
amount  Involved  with  respect  to  the  act  of 
self-dealing  for  each  year  (or  part  thereof) 
in  the  taxable  period.  The  tax  imposed  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  any  foundation 
manager  who  participated  In  the  act  of  self- 
dealing.  . 

"(b)  Additional  Taxes. — 
"(1)  On  self-dealer. — In  any  case  In 
which  an  initial  tax  is  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  on  an  act  of  self-dealing  by  a  dis- 
qualified person  with  a  private  foundation 
and  the  act  Is  not  corrected  within  the  cor- 
rection period,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax 
equal  to  200  percent  of  the  amount  Involved. 
The  tax  Imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
paid  by  any  disqualified  person  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  act  of  self-dealing. 

"(2)  On  foundation  manager. — In  any  case 
in  which  an  additional  tax  Is  Imposed  by 
paragraph  (1),  If  a  foundation  manager  re- 
fused to  agree  to  any  part  of  the  correction, 
there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  amount  Involved.  The  tax 
Imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  by 
any  foundation  manager  who  refused  to 
agree  to  part  or  all  of  the  correction. 

"(c)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (a)   and  (b)  — 

"(1)  Joint  and  several  liabiutt. — If  more 
than  one  person  is  liable  under  any  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  with  respect 
to  one  act  of  self-dealing,  all  such  persons 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  under 
such  paragraph  with  respect  to  such  act. 

"(2)  1 10. 000  LI Mrr  FOR  management. — With 
respect  to  any  one  act  of  self-dealing,  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  not  exceed  $10,000, 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (b)  (2)  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000. 

•■(d)  Self-Dealing. — 

"(1)  In  general — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'self-dealing"  means  any 
direct  or  indirect — 

"(A)  sale  or  exchange,  or  leasing,  of  prop- 
erty between  a  private  foundation  and  a 
disqualified  person; 

"(B)  lending  of  money  or  other  extension 
of  credit  between  a  private  foundation  and 
a  disqualified  person; 

"(C)  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or  fa- 
cilities between  a  private  foundation  and  a 
disqualified  person; 

"(D)  payment  of  compensation  (or  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  of  expenses)  by  the 
private  foundation  to  a  disqualified  person: 
"(E)  transfer  to,  or  use  by,  a  disqualified 
person  of  the  incMne  or  assets  of  the  private 
foundation:  and 

•■(F)  agreement  by  the  private  founda- 
tion to  make  any  payment  of  money  or  other 
property  to  a  government  official  (as  defined 
in  section  4946(c) ) ,  other  than  an  agreement 
to  employ  such  Individual  for  any  period 
after  the  termination  of  his  government  serv- 
ice If  such  Individual  is  terminating  his  gov- 
ernment service  within  a  90-day  period. 

•■(2)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  par- 
agraph (1)  — 

•■(A)  the  transfer  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty by  a  disqualified  person  to  the  private 
foundation  shall  be  Ueated  as  a  sale  or  ex- 
change If  the  property  is  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage or  similar  lien  which  the  foundation 
assumes  or  if  It  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
similar  lien  which  a  disqualified  person  placed 
on  the  property  within  the  10-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  transfer; 

•■(B)  the  lending  of  money  by  a  disqual- 
ified person  to  a  private  foundation  shall 
not  be  an  act  of  self-dealing  if  the  loan  Is 
without  interest  or  other  charge  and  If  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  are  used  exclusively  for 
purposes  specified  in  section  501(c)(8); 

•'(C)  the  furrlshlng  of  goods,  services,  or 
facilities  by  a  disqualified  person  to  a  prl- 
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vat«  foundation  shall  not  be  an  act  of  self- 
dealing  If  the  furnishing  Is  without  charge 
and  If  the  goods,  services,  or  facilities  so  fur- 
nished are  used  exclusively  for  purposes 
specified  in  section  501(c)(3); 

"(D)  the  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or 
facilities  by  a  private  foundation  to  a  dis- 
qualified person  shall  not  be  an  act  of  self- 
dealing  if  such  furnishing  is  made  on  a 
basis  no  more  preferential  than  that  on 
which  such  goods,  services,  or  facilities  are 
made   available   to   the   general   public; 

"(E)  except  In  the  case  of  a  government 
official  (as  defined  in  section  4946(c)).  the 
payment  of  compensation  (and  the  payment 
or  reimbursement  of  expenses)  by  a  private 
foundation  to  a  disqualified  person  for  per- 
sonal services  which  are  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  carrying  out  the  exempt  purpose  of 
the  private  foundation  shall  not  be  an  act  of 
self-dealing  if  the  compensation  (or  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement)   is  not  excessive: 

"(Pi  any  transaction  between  a  private 
foundation  and  a  corporation  which  is  a  dis- 
qualified person  (as  defined  In  section  4946), 
pursuant  to  any  liquidation,  merger,  re- 
demption, recapitalization,  or  other  corpo- 
rate adjustment  or  reorganization,  shall  not 
be  an  act-Of  self-dealing  if  all  of  the  securi- 
ties of  tlie  same  class  as  that  held  by  the 
foundation  are  subject  to  the  same  terms 
and  such  terms  provide  for  receipt  by  the 
foundation  of  no  less  than  fair  market  value; 
and 

"(G)  only  in  the  case  of  a  government  of- 
ficial (as  defined  in  section  4946(c)),  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  prizes  and  awards  which  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  74(b),  If  the  re- 
cipients of  such  prizes  and  awards  are  se- 
lected from  the  general  public. 

"(11)  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants 
which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 117(a)  and  are  to  be  used  for  study  at 
an  educational  institution  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(h)  (1)  (B)  (11). 

"(Ill)  any  annuity  or  other  payment 
(forming  part  of  a  stock-twnus  pension,  or 
profit-sharing  plan)  by  a  trust  which  Is  a 
qualified  trust  under  section  401, 

"(v)  any  annuity  or  other  payment  under 
a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 404(a) (2) . 

"IV)  any  contribution  or  gift  (other  than 
a  contribution  or  gift  of  money)  to.  or  serv- 
ices or  facilities  made  available  to.  any  such 
individual,  if  the  aggregate  value  of  such 
contributions,  gifts,  services,  and  facilities  to, 
or  made  available  to.  such  individual  during 
any  calendar  year  does  not  exceed  $25. 

"ivi)  any  payment  made  under  chapter  32 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or 

"(vil)  traveling  expenses  (including 
amounts  expended  for  meals  and  lodging) 
for  travel  from  any  point  in  the  United 
States  to  another  point  in  the  United  States, 
not  to  exceed  125  percent  of  the  maximum 
amounts  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  for  like  travel. 

"lei  Othek  Definitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  act  of 
self-dealing,  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  act  of  self-dealing  occurs 
and  ending  on  whichever  of  the  following  Is 
the  earlier:  (A)  the  date  of  mailing  of  a 
notice  of  deficiency  with  respect  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)(1)  under  section 
6212.  or  (B)  the  date  on  which  correction  of 
the  act  of  self-dealing  is  completed. 

"(2)  Amount  involved. — The  term  'amount 
Involved'  means,  with  respect  to  any  act  of 
self-dealing,  the  greater  of  the  amount  of 
money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  other 
property  given  or  the  amount  of  money  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  other  property 
received;  except  that,  in  the  case  of  services 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2)(E),  the 
amount  Involved   Bhall   be   only   the   excess 


compensation.  Per  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  fair  market  value — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  determined  as  of 
the  date  on  which  the  act  of  self-dealing  oc- 
curs;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
subsection  (b),  shall  be  the  highest  fair 
market  value  during   the  correction  period. 

"(3)  Correction. — The  terms  'correction' 
and  'correct'  mean.  with,  respect  to  any  act 
of  self-dealing,  undoing  the  transaction  to 
the  extent  possible,  but  in  any  case  placing 
the  private  foundation  in  a  financial  position 
not  worse  than  that  in  which  it  would  be 
If  the  disqualified  person  were  dealing  under 
the  highest  fiduciary  standards. 

"(4)  Correction  period. — The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
act  of  self-dealing,  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  on  which  the  act  of  self-dealing 
occurs  and  ending  90  days  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  with 
respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection 
(b)  (1)  under  section  6212,  extended  by — 

"(A)  any  period  In  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6213(a),  and 

"(B)  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  will  be  conducive 
to  bringing  about  correction  of  the  act  of 
self-dealing. 

"Sec.  4942.  Taxes  on  Failure  To  Distribute 
Income. 

"(a)  Initial  Tax. — There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  undistributed  Income  of  a  pri- 
vate foundation  for  any  taxable  year,  which 
has  not  been  distributed  before  the  first  day 
of  the  second  (or  any  succeeding)  taxable 
year  following  such  taxable  year  ( if  such  first 
day  falls  within  the  taxable  period),  a  tax 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
Income  remaining  undistributed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  second  (or  succeeding)  tax- 
able year.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
a  private  foundation  which  Is  an  of>eratlng 
foundation  (as  defined  in  subsection  (J)  (3) ) 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Additional  Tax. — In  any  case  in 
which  an  initial  tax  Is  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  undistributed  income  of 
a  private  foundation  for  any  taxable  year,  if 
any  portion  of  such  Income  remains  undis- 
tributed at  the  close  of  the  correction  period, 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  amount  remaining  undistrib- 
uted at  such  time. 

"(0)  Undistributed  Income. — For  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  term  "undistributed  in- 
come' means,  with  respect  to  any  private 
foundation  for  any  taxable  year  as  of  any 
time,  the  amount  by  which — 

"(1)  the  distributable  amount  for  such 
taxable  year,  exceeds 

"(2)  the  qualifying  distributions  made  be- 
fore such  time  out  of  such  distributable 
amount. 

"(d)  Distributable  Amount. —  For  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  term  'distributable 
amount'  means,  with  respect  to  any  founda- 
tion for  any  taxable  year,  whichever  of  the 
following  amounts  is  the  higher:  (1)  the 
minimum  Investment  return,  or  (2)  the  ad- 
justed net  income. 

"(e)    Minimum  Investment  Return. — 

"(1)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (d),  the  minimum  investment  return 
for  any  private  foundation  for  any  taxable 
year  Is  the  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  all 
assets  of  the  foundation  other  than  those 
being  used  (or  held  for  use)  directly  in 
carrying  out  the  foundation's  exempt  pur- 
pose reduced  by  acquisition  Indebtedness  (as 
defined  in  section  514(c)  (1) )  with  respect  to 
such  property,  by 

"(B)  the  applicable  percentage  for  such 
year,  as  determined  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Valuation. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A),  the  fair  market  value  of  secu- 
rities for  which  market  quotations  are  readily 


available  shall  be  determined  on  a  monthly 
basis.  For  all  other  assets,  the  fair  market 
value  shall  be  determined  at  such  times  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"  ( 3 )  Applicable  percentage  . — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  applicable  per- 
centage for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1970 
is  5  percent.  The  applicable  percentage  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  1970  shall 
be  determined  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  and  shall  bear  a  relation- 
ship to  5  percent  which  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  to  be  comparable  to  the 
relationship  which  the  money  rates  and  in- 
vestment yields  for  the  calendar  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year  tiear  to  the  money  rates  and  Investment 
yields  for  the  calendar  year  1969. 
"(f)  Adjusted  Net  Income. — 
"(II  Defined. — For  purposes  of  subsection 
(d),  the  term  'adjusted  net  income'  means 
the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"  ( A )   the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
(determined    with    the    modifications    pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (2) ) .  over 
"(B)    the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  deductions  (determined  with  the 
modifications  provided  by  paragraph  (3)) 
which  would  be  allowed  to  a  corporation  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11  for  the 
taxable  year,  plus 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  511   for  such  year,  plus 

"(Hi)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  506  for  such  year. 

"(2)  Income  modifications. — Tlie  modifi- 
cations referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  are 
as  follows: 

"(A)  section  103  (relating  to  interest  on 
certain  governmental  obligations)  shall  not 
apply,  and 

"(B)  capital  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  property  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  in  an  amount  equal 
to  any  net  short-term  capital  gain  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"  (3)  Deduction  modifications. — The  mod- 
ifications referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
(1)  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  other 
than  all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  for  the  production  or  collec- 
tion of  gross  income  or  for  the  management, 
conservation,  or  maintenance  of  property 
held  for  the  production  of  such  Income,  and 
"(B)  section  265  (relating  to  expenses  and 
interest  relating  to  tax-exempt  interest) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(4)  Transitional  rule. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B) .  the  basis  of  property  held 
by  the  private  foundation  on  December  31, 
1969.  and  continuously  thereafter  to  the  date 
of  its  disposition  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty on  December  31.  1969. 

"(g)  Qualifying  DiSTRiBtmoNS  Defined. — 
"  ( 1 )    In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion,    the     term      qualifying     distribution' 
means — 

"(A)  any  amount  paid  out  to  accomplish 
one  or  more  purposes  described  In  section 
170(c)(2)(B),  other  than  any  contribution 
to  (1)  an  organization  controlled  (directly 
or  indirectly)  by  one  or  more  disqualified 
persons  (as  defined  In  section  4946)  with  re- 
spect to  the  foundation,  di)  a  private  foun- 
dation which  is  not  an  operating  foundation 
( as  defined  in  subsection  ( J )  ( 3 )  ) ,  or  ( ill )  an 
organization  which  would  be  a  private  foun- 
dation if  it  were  a  domestic  organization,  or 
"(B)  any  amount  paid  out  to  acquire  an 
asset  used  (or  held  for  vise)  directly  in  carry- 
ing out  one  or  more  purf>oses  described  in 
section  170(c)  (2)  (B). 

"(2)  Certain  set- asides. — Subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  an  amount  set 
aside  for  a  specific  project  which  comes  with- 
in one  or  more  purposes  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(c)  (2)  (B)  may  be  treated  as  a  quail- 
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fylng  distribution,  but  only  If.  at  the  time 
of  the  set-aside,  the  private  foundation  es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that — 

"(A)  the  amount  will  be  paid  out  for  the 
specific  project  within  5  years,  and 

"(B)  the  project  Is  one  which  can  be  better 
accomplished  by  such  set-aside  than  by  Im- 
mediate paying  out  of  funds. 
For  good  cause  shown,  the  period  for  pay- 
ing out  the  amount  set  aside  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(h)  Treatment  of  Qualifying  Distribu- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  any  qualifying  distribution 
made  during  a  taxable  year  shall  be  treated 
as  made — 

"(A)  first  out  of  the  undistributed  Income 
of  the  Immediately  preceding  taxable  year 
(If  the  private  foundation  was  subject  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  section  for  such  preced- 
ing  Uxable   year)    to   the  extent  thereof. 

"(B)  second  out  of  the  vmdistrlbuted  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  to  the  extent  there- 
of, and 

"(C)  then  out  of  corpus. 
For    purposes    of    this    paragraph,    distribu- 
tions shall  be  taken  into  account  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  made. 

"(2)  Correction  of  deficient  distribu- 
tions FOR  prior  taxable  YEARS.  ETC. —  In  the 
case  of  any  qualifying  distribution  which 
( under  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  is  not  treated  as  made 
out  of  the  undistributed  income  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  taxable  year,  the  taxpay- 
er may  elect  to  treat  any  portion  of  such  dis- 
tribution as  made  out  of  the  undistributed 
income  of  a  designated  prior  taxable  year  or 
out  of  corpus.  The  election  shall  be  made 
by  the  taxpayer  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(1)  Adjustment  of  Distributable  Amount 
Where  Distributions  During  Preceding 
5-Year  Period  Have  Exceeded  Income. — If, 
for  the  5  taxable  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  taxable  year — 

■•  ( 1 )  the  aggregate  qualifying  distributions 
treated  (under  subsection  (h) )  as  made  out 
of  the  undistributed  Income  for  such  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  or  as  made  out  of  corpus 
(except  to  the  extent  section  170(e)(3)(B) 
applies)  during  such  preceding  taxable  years, 
exceed 

"(2)  the  dlstrlDUtable  amounts  for  such 
preceding  taxable  years. 

then,  for  purposes  of  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (h))  the  distributable 
amount  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

"(J)  Other  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  resp>ect  to  the  undis- 
tributed income  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
period  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of 
deficiency  with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  under  section  6212. 

"(2)  Correction  period. — The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
foundation  for  any  taxable  year,  the  period 
beginning  with  the  taxable  year  and  ending 
90  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice 
of  deficiency  (with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (b))  under  section  6212, 
extended  by — 

"(A)  any  period  in  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6213(a),  and 
"(B)  any  other  period  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  determines  is  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  permit  a  distribution  of 
undistributed   income  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Operating  foundation. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'operating  founda- 
tion' means  any  organization — 

"(A)  substantially  all  of  the  income  of 
which  Is  expended  directly  for  the  active 
conduct   of    the   activities   constituting   the 


purpose  or  function  for  which  It  Is  organized 
and  operated,  and 

"(B)(1)  substantially  more  than  half  of 
the  assets  of  which  are  devoted  directly  to 
such  activities  or  devoted  to  functionally 
related  activities  described  In  section  4943(d) 
(4)  or  both,  or 

"(II)  substantially  all  of  the  support  (other 
than  gross  Investment  Income  as  defined  In 
section  506(b)  (2) )  of  which  Is  normally  re- 
ceived from  5  or  more  exempt  organizations 
which  are  not  described  in  section  4946(a) 
(1)(H)  with  respect  to  each  other  or  the 
recipient  foundation,  or  from  the  general 
public,  and  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
support  of  which  is  normally  received  from 
any  one  such  exempt  organization. 
"Sec  4943.  Taxes  on  Excess  Business  Hold- 
ings 
"(a)  Initial  Tax. — 

"(1)  Imposition. — There  Is  hereby  imposed 
on  the  excess  business  holdings  of  any  pri- 
vate foundation  In  a  business  enterprise  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  which  ends  during  the 
taxable  period  a  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
value  of  such  excess  holdings. 

"(2)  Special  rules. — The  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  shall  be  imposed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  calendar  year,  but 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  private  founda- 
tion's holdings  in  any  business  enterprise, 
shall  be  determined  as  of  that  day  during 
the  year  when  the  foundation's  excess  hold- 
ings in  such  enterprise  were  the  greatest. 

"(b)  Additional  Tax.— In  any  case  in  which 
an  initial  tax  is  imposed  under  ;>ubsectlon  (a) 
with  respect  to  the  holdings  of  a  private 
foundation  in  any  business  enterprise,  if. 
at  the  close  of  the  correction  period  with 
respect  to  such  holdings  the  foundation  still 
has  excess  business  holdings  in  such  enter- 
prise, there  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to 
200  percent  of  such  excess  business  holdings. 
"(c)  Excess  Business  Holdings. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'excess  busi- 
ness holdings'  means,  with  respect  to  the 
holdings  of  any  private  foundation  In  any 
business  enterprise,  the  amount  of  stock  or 
other  interest  in  the  enterprise  which  the 
foundation  would  have  to  dispose  of  to  a 
person  other  than  a  disqualified  person  in 
order  for  the  remaining  holdings  of  the 
foundation  In  such  enterprise  to  be  permitted 
holdings. 

"(2)  Permitted  holdings  in  a  corpora- 
tion.— 

"(A)  In  general.  The  permitted  holdings 
of  any  private  foundation  in  an  Incorporated 
business  enterprise  are — 

"(1)  20  percent  of  the  voting  stock,  re- 
duced by 

"(11)  the  percentage  of  the  voting  stock 
owned  by  all  disqualified  persons. 
In  any  case  in  which  all  disqualified  per- 
sons together  do  not  own  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  voting  stock  of  an  incorporated 
business  enterprise,  nonvoting  stock  held  by 
the  private  foundation  shall  also  be  treated 
as  permitted  holdings. 

"(B)  35  PERCENT  RULE  WHERE  THIRD  PERSON 
HAS    EFFECTIVE    CONTROL    OF    ENTERPRISE. If 

"(1)  the  private  foundation  and  all  dis- 
qualified persons  together  do  not  own  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  an 
incorporated  business  enterprise,  and 

"(ii)  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  effec- 
tive control  of  the  corporation  is  in  one  or 
more  persons  who  are  not  disqualified  per- 
sons with  respect  to  the  foundation, 
then  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  35  percent  for  20  percent. 

"(C)  2  PERCENT  DE  MINIMIS  RtTLE. — A  pri- 
vate foundation  shall  not  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing excess  business  holdings  in  any  corpora- 
tion in  which  it  (together  with  all  other  pri- 
vate foundations  which  are  described  in  sec- 
tion 4946(a)  (1)  (H) )   owns  not  more  than  2 


percent  of  the  voting  stock  and  not  more 
than  2  percent  in  value  of  all  outstanding 
shares  of  all  classes  of  stock. 

"(3)  Permitted  holdings  in  partnerships. 
ETC.— The  permitted  holdings  of  a  private 
foundation  in  any  Wusiness  enterprise  which 
Is  not  incorporated  shall  be  determined  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.  Such  regulations  shall  be  con- 
sistent In  principle  with  paragraph  (2),  ex- 
cept that — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership  or  Joint 
venture,  'profits  interest'  shall  be  substituted 
for  'voting  stock",  and  'capital  Interest" 
shall  be  substituted  for   nonvoting  stock'. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  proprietorship,  there 
shall  be  no  permitted  holdings,  and 

"lO  in  anv  other  case,  beneficial  Interest" 
shall  be  substituted  for  'voting  stock". 

•  (4)  lO-YEAR  PERIOD  TO  DISPOSE  OF  PRESENT 
HOLDINGS. — 

"(A)  In  applying  this  section,  any  Interest 
in  a  business  enterprise  which  a  private 
foundation  holds  on  May  26.  1969,  if  the  pri- 
vate foundation  on  such  date  has  excess  busi- 
ness holdings,  shall  (while  held  by  the  foun- 
dation) be  treated  as  held  by  a  disqualified 
person  (rather  than  by  the  private  founda- 
tion) during  the  10-year  period  beginning  on 
such  date. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  cease  to  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  such  business  holdings 
unless,  at  the  close  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  May  26.  1969.  the  private  founda- 
tion has  disposed  of  at  least  one-tenth  of 
such  excess  business  holdings  in  such  enter- 
prise to  a  person  other  than  a  disqualified 
Ijerson.    The    preceding   sentence    shall    not 

apply  if — 

"(i)  such  disposition  would  create  severe 
hardship  for  the  foundation  or  such  business 
enterprise  (including  a  severe  depressive  ef- 
fect on  the  value  of  any  interest  in  such 
enterprise) ,  and 

"(11)  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that,  during  the 
retention  of  such  one-tenth  interest,  control 
of  such  interest  will  be  exercised  by  persons 
other  than  the  foundation,  or  disqualified 
persons  (as  defined  in  section  4946)  with  re- 
spect thereto,  or  a  plan  has  been  adpoted  to 
assure  that  the  value  of  any  interest  in  such 
enterprise  will  not  be  Jeopardized. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  cease  to  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  such  business  holdings 
unless,  at  the  close  of  the  5-year  period  be- 
ginning on  May  26.  1969— 

"(1)  the  private  foundation  has  disposed  of 
at  least  one-third  of  such  excess  business 
holdings  m  such  enterprise  to  a  person  other 
than  a  disqualified  person,  and 

"(11)  the  private  foundation  and  all  dis- 
qualified persons  have  less  than  a  50  percent 
voting  stock  interest  (or  less  than  a  50  per- 
cent profit  interest  in  the  case  of  any  unin- 
corporated enterprise)  in  such  business  en- 
terprise. 

"(D)  Anv  period  prescribed  in  subpara- 
graph (A) ,  '(B) ,  or  (C)  for  the  disposition  of 
excess  business  holdings  shall  be  suspended 
during  the  pendency  of  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ing by  the  private  foundation  which  Is  nec- 
essarv  to  reform  ite  governing  instrument 
to  allow  disposition  of  such  holdings. 

"(5)  10- YEAR  PERIOD  TO  DISPOSE  OF  HOLD- 
INGS ACQUIRED  BY  WILL —Paragraph  (4)  shall 
applv  to  any  interest  in  a  business  enter- 
prise which  a  private  foundation  acquires 
under  the  terms  of  a  will  executed  on  or 
before  July  28.  1969.  which  are  in  effect  on 
such  date  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  ex- 
cept that  'the  date  of  acquisition  by  will" 
shall  be  substituted  for  "May  26.  1969'  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  paragraph  (4). 

"(6)    5-YEAR  PERIOD  TO  DISPOSE  OF  GIFTS.   BE- 

(jESTS  ETC. — Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(5),  if.  after  May  26,  1969,  there  is  a  change 
in  the  holdings  In  a  business  enterprise 
(Other  than  by  purchase  by  the  private  foun- 
dation or  by  p  disqualified  person)  which 
causes  the  private  foundation  to  have — 
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"(A)  excess  business  holdings  In  such 
enterprise,  the  interest  of  the  foundation 
In  such  enterprise  (Immediately  after  such 
change)  shall  (while  held  by  the  foundation 
be  treated  as  held  by  a  dlsquallfled  person 
(rather  than  by  the  foundation)  during  the 
5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
change  in  holdings;  or 

"(B)  an  increase  in  excess  business  hold- 
ings in  such  enterprise  (determined  without 
regard  to  subparagraph  (A)),  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  apply,  except  that  the  excess  hold- 
ings Immediately  preceding  the  increase 
therein  shall  not  be  treated,  solely  because 
of  such  Increase,  as  held  by  a  disqualified 
person   (rather  than  by  the  foundation). 

"(d)  DEriNiTioNs;  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Business  holdings. — In  computing 
the  holdings  of  a  private  foundation,  or  a 
disqualified  person  (as  defined  in  section 
4946)  with  respect  thereto.  In  any  business 
enterprise,  any  stock  or  other  Interest  owned, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  or  for  a  corporation, 
partnership,  estate,  or  trust  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  being  owned  proportionately  by 
or  for  its  shareholders,  partners,  or  bene- 
ficiaries. 

"(^J-  Taxable  period — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  excesg 
business  holdings  of  a  private  foundation 
in  a  business  enterprise,  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  on  which  there  are 
such  excess  holdings  and  ending  en  the  date 
of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
under  section  6212  in  respect  of  such  hold- 
ings. 

"(3)  Correction  period. — The  term  'cor- 
rection i>eriod'  means,  with  respect  to  excess 
btisiness  holdings  of  a  private  foundation  in 
a  business  enterprise,  the  period  ending  90 
days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice 
of  deficiency  ( with  respec.  to  the  tax  inipoaed 
by  subsection  (b) )  under  section  6212,  ex- 
tended by^ 

"(A)  any  period  in  which  a  deficiency 
cannot  be  assessed  under  section  6213(a), 
and 

••(B)  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  permit  orderly  disposition  of 
such  e.xcess  business  holdings. 

••(4)  Functionally  related  business. — 
The  term  business  enterprise'  does  not  In- 
clude a  trade  or  business — 

"(A)  which  Is  nut  an  unrelated  trade  or 
business  as  defined  in  section  513.  or 

'•(B)  which  is  carried  on  within  a  larger 
aggregate  of  similar  acLivltios  or  within  a 
larger  complex  of  other  endeavors  which  is 
related  (aside  from  the  need  of  such  organi- 
zation for  income  or  funds  or  the  use  it  makes 
of  the  profits  derived  i  to  the  exempt  pur- 
poses of  the  organization. 

"Sec.   4944.  Investments   Which   Jeopardize 
Charitable   Purpose. 

"(a)  Tax  on  the  Priv.^te  Foundation. — 
If  a  private  foundation  invests  any  amount 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  jeopardize  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  of  its  exempt  purposes,  thel^ 
Is  hereby  imposed  on  the  making  of  such 
.  Investment  a  tax  equal  to  100  percent  of 
the  amount  so  invested.  The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the 
private  foundation. 

"(b)  Tax  on  the  Man.\gement. — In  any 
case  in  which  a  tax  is  imposed  under  sub- 
section ( a ) ,  there  is  hereby  imposed  on 
any  foundation  manager  who  participates  in 
the  making  of  such  Investment  knowing  that 
It  Is  jeopardizing  the  carrying  out  of  any 
of  the  foundation's  exempt  purposes,  a  tax 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  so  invested. 
Where,  under  the  preceding  sentence,  more 
than  one  foundation  manager  Is  liable  for  a 
lax  with  respect  to  the  same  Investment,  the 
liability  of  such  managers  for  tax  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  Joint  and  several. 


"Sec.  4945.  Taxes  on  Taxabli  Expenditures. 

" ( a)    General  Rule. — 

"(1)  Tax  on  the  private  toundation. — 
There  Is  hereby  lmp)osed  on  each  taxable 
expenditure  a  tax  equal  to  100  percent  of 
the  amount  thereof.  The  tax  Imposed  by  thl» 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  the  private  foun- 
dation. 

"(2)  Tax  on  foundation  man.\cer. — There 
Is  hereby  imposed  on  any  foundation  man- 
ager who  agrees  to  the  making  of  an  expend- 
iture, knowing  that  It  Is  a  taxable  expendi- 
ture, a  tax  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
thereof.  Where,  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, more  than  one  foundation  manager  Is 
liable  for  a  tax  with  respect  to  the  same  ex- 
penditure, the  liability  of  such  managers  for 
tax  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  joint  and 
several, 

•■(b)  Taxable  Expenditure. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'taxable  expendi- 
ture" means  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by 
a  prh'ate  foundation — 

"(1)  to  carry  out  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempt  to  Influence  legislation. 

••(2)  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  any 
public  election  (including  voter  registration 
drives  carried  on  by  or  for  such  foundation) , 

'■(3)  as  a  grant  to  an  individual  for  travel, 
study,  or  other  similar  purposes  by  such  in- 
dividual, unless  such  grant  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (e), 

••(4)  as  a  grant  to  another  organization 
(other  than  an  organization  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  (2 ) ,  or  ( 3 )  of  section  509  ( a) ) , 
unless  the  private  foundation  exercises  ex- 
penditure responsibility  with  respect  to  such 
grants  la  accordance  with  subsection  (f), 
or 

"(5)  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  a  pur- 
pose specified  in  section  501(C)(3). 

"(c)  Certain  AcrrviTiES  Expressly  In- 
cluded WrrHiN  Subsection  (b)  ( 1 ) . — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)  (1) .  the  term  •taxable 
expenditures'  Includes  (but  is  not  limited 
toi  — 

••(1)  any  attempt  to  influence  legislation 
through  an  attempt  to  affect  the  opinion  of 
the  general  public  or  any  segment  thereof, 
and 

"(2)  any  attempt  to  Influence  legislation 
through  private  communication  with  any 
member  or  employee  of  a  legislative  body, 
or  with  any  other  person  who  may  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  the  legislation, 
other  than  through  making  available  the 
resvilts  of  nonpartisan  analysis  or  research. 
Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  in 
connection  with  an  appearance  before,  or 
communication  to,  any  legislative  body  with 
respect  to  a  possible  decision  of  such  body 
which  might  affect  the  existence  of  the  pri- 
vate foundation,  its  powers  and  duties,  its 
tax-exempt  status,  or  the  deduction  of  con- 
tributions to  such  foundation. 

"(d)  Nonpartisan  Activities  Carried  on  by 
Certain  Organizations. — Subsection  (bl  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  paid  or 
incurred  by  an  organization — 

•■(1)  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der section  501(c)  (3). 

"(2)  the  pi-incipal  activity  of  which  is 
nonpartisan  political  activity  in  5  or  more 
States, 

"(3)  substantially  all  of  the  income  of 
which  Is  expended  directly  for  the  active 
cond'jct  of  the  activities  constituting  the 
purpose  or  function  for  which  it  Is  orga- 
nized and  operated. 

"(4)  substantially  all  of  the  support 
(other  than  gross  Investment  Income  as  de- 
fined m  section  506(b)  (2)  )  of  which  is  nor- 
mally received  from  5  or  more  exempt  or- 
ganizations which  are  not  described  in  sec- 
tion 4946(a)(1)(H)  with  respect  to  each 
other  or  the  recipient  foundation,  or  from 
the  general  public,  and  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  support  of  which  is  normally 


received  from  any  0(ne  such  exempt  organi- 
zation, and 

"(5)  contributions  to  which  for  voter  reg- 
istration drives  are  not  subject  to  conditions 
that  they  may  be  used  only  In  specified 
States,  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or 
political  subdivisions  or  other  areas  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Subsection  (b)  (4)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
grant  to  an  organization  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

••(e)  INDI\^DUAL  Grants. — Subsection 
(b)  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  an  individual  grant 
awarded  on  an  objective  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  pursuant  to  a  procedure  approved 
111  advance  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
If  It  Is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  It  consti- 
tutes a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant  at  an 
educational  institution  described  in  section 
170(b)  (1)  (B)  (11)  or  that  the  purpose  of  the 
grant  is  to  achieve  a  specific  objective,  pro- 
duce a  report  or  other  similar  product,  or 
Improve  or  enhance  a  literary,  artistic,  musi- 
cal, scientific,  or  other  similar  capacity,  skill, 
or  talent, 

'•(f)  Expenditure  Responsibility. — The 
expenditure  responslbllty  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  (4)  means  that  the  private  foun- 
dation is  fully  responsible — 

"(1)  to  see  that  the  grant  Is  spent  solely 
for  the  purpose  for  which  made, 

"(2)  to  obtain  full  and  complete  reports 
from  the  grantee  on  how  the  funds  are 
spent,  and  to  verify  the  acctiracy  of  such 
reports,  and 

"(3)  to  make  full  and  detailed  reports  with 
respect  to  such  expenditures  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate. 

"Sec.  4946.  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. 

••(a)    Disqualified  Persons. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  pvirposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'disqualified  person' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  private  foundation, 
a  person  who  is — 

"(A)  a  substantial  contributor  to  the 
foundation, 

"(B)  a  foundation  manager  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection   (b)(1)), 

"(C)    an  individual  who — 

"(i)  owns  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  a  corporation, 
or 

"(il)  is  a  general  partner  in  a  partnership, 
or 

"  ( Hi )  holds  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
beneficial  interest  of  a  trust  or  unincorpo- 
rated enterprise, 

which  is  a  substantial  contributor  to  the 
foundation, 

"(D)  a  member  of  the  family  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  341(d))  of  any  person 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C), 

"(E)  a  corporation  of  which  persons  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  (C),  or 
(Di  own  more  than  35  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power, 

"(F)  a  partnership  in  which  persons  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
(Di  own  more  than  35  percent  of  the  profits 
interest, 

••(G)  a  trust  or  estate  in  which  persons  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
(D)  hold  more  than  35  percent  of  the  bene- 
ficial Interest, 

(H)  only  for  purposes  of  section  4943.  a 
private  foundation — 

•■(1)  which  is  effectively  controlled  (di- 
rectly or  Indirectly)  by  the  same  person  or 
persons  who  control  the  private  foundation 
in  question,  or 

"(ill  substantially  all  of  the  contributions 
to  which  were  made  (directly  or  indirectly) 
by  the  same  person  or  persons  described  In 
subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or  (C),  or  members 
of  their  families  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)),  who  made  (directly  or  in- 
directly)  stibstantially  all  of  the  contrlbu- 
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tlons  to  the  private  foundation  in  question, 

"(I)  only  for  purposes  of  section  4941, 
a  government  official  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (c) ).  _ 

"(2)  Substantial  contributors. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  terms  'substantial 
contributor'  means  a  person  who  Is  described 
in  section  507(b)  (2). 

"(3)  Stockholders.— For  purposes  of  par- 
agraphs (1)  (C)(1)  and  (1)(E).  there  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  Indirect  stockholdings 
which  would  be  taken  Into  account  under 
section  267(c). 

"(b)  Foundation  Manager.— For  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  term  'foundation  man- 
ager' means,  with  respect  to  any  private 
foundation —  ^       ^         ,   „ 

"(1)  an  officer,  director,  or  trustee  of  a 
foundation  (or  an  Individual  having  powers 
or  responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  officers, 
directors,  or  trustees  of  a  foundation),  and 
"(2)  with  respect  to  any  act  (or  failure  to 
act)  the  employees  of  the  foundation  having 
authority  or  responsibility  with  respect  to 
such  act  (or  failure  to  act) , 

"(c)  Government  Official— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  (1)  (I)  and  section  4941.  the 
term  'government  official'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  act  of  self-dealing  described  in 
section  4941.  an  individual  who.  at  the  time 
of  such  act,  holds  any  of  the  following  offices 
or  positions  (other  than  as  a  •special  Govern- 
ment employee",  as  defined  in  section  202  (a) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code)  : 

"(1)  an  elective  public  office  In  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  ,   ^.  ,  , 

"(2)  an  office  In  the  executive  or  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  appointment  to  which  was  made  by 
the  President.  .  ,  ».  ^ 

"(3)  a  position  in  the  executive,  legislative, 
or  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 

United  States—  ^   ,    „     ,      ,„ 

"(A)  which  Is  listed  in  schedule  C  of  rule 
VI  of  the  Civil  Serv-lce  Rules,  or 

"(B)  the  compensation  for  which  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  lowest  rate  of  com- 
pensation prescribed  for  GS-16  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code, 

"(4)  a  position  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
held  bv  an  individual  receiving  gross  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  rate  of  $15,000  or 

more,  ^,,       _^ 

"(5)  an  elective  or  appointive  public  office 
in  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  of  a  State,  p<K- 
sesslon  of  the  United  States,  or  political  sub- 
division or  other  area  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
or  of  the  District  of  CoUunbia,  held  by  an 
Individual  receiving  gross  compensation  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $15,000  or  more,  or 

"(6)    a  position  as  personal  or  executive 
assistant  or  secretary  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
"Sec   4947.  Application  of  Taxes  to  Certain 
NoNEXEMPT  Trusts. 

"(a)   Application  of  Tax. — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  taxes  imposed  by 
section  506  (relating  to  tax  on  private  foun- 
dation investment  income)  and  this  chapter 
shall  apply  to  any  trust  which  U  not  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a),  all  of  the 
unexpired  Interests  of  which  are  devoted  to 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(c)(2)(B),  and  for  which  a  deduc- 
tion was  allowable  under  section  170,  54a 
(b)(2)    642(c),  2055,  2106(a)(2),  or  2522. 

"(2)     LlMTTATION   TO   CHARITABLE   PORTION.— 

In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  is  not  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a),  not  all  of 
the  unexpired  Interests  of  which  are  devoted 
to  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  described 
in  section  170(c)(2)(B).  and  which  has 
amounts  in  trust  for  which  a  deduction  was 
allowable  under  section  170.  545(b)(2).  642 
(c)    2055,  2106(a)  (2).  or  2522.  the  taxes  im- 


posed bv  section  4941  (relating  to  taxes  on 
self-dealing),  section  4943  (relating  to  taxes 
on  excess  business  holdings),  section  4944 
(relating  to  investments  which  Jeopardize 
charitable  purpo*) ,  and  section  4945  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures)  shall 
apply  as  if  such  trust  were  a  private  founda- 
tion. This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to — 

"(A)  anv  amounts  payable  under  the  terms 
of  such  tnist  to  income  beneficiaries,  unless 
section  170(b)(1)(H)  applies,  or 

"(B)  any  amounts  in  trust  for  which  a  de- 
duction was  not  allowable  under  section  170, 
545(b)  (2),  642(c).  2055,  2106(a)(2),  or  2522, 
If  such  amounts  are  segregated  from  amounts 
for  which  such  deduction  was  allowable. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2)(B), 
a  trust  with  respect  to  which  amounts  are 
segregated  shall  separately  account  for  the 
various  income,  deduction,  and  other  items 
properiy  attributable  to  each  of  such  segre- 
gated amounts. 

"(b)  Additional  Tax. — 
"  ( 1 )  Amount  of  tax.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed upon  a  trust  described  In  subsection 
(a)  which  is  notified  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  that  he  is  invoking  this  subsection 
as  to  it  and  with  respect  to  which  there 
have  been  either  willful  repeated  acts  (or 
failures  to  act) .  or  a  willful  and  flagrant  act 
(or  failure  to  act),  giving  rise  to  liability 
for  tax  under  this  chapter,  a  tax  equal  to 

the  lower  of —  .  ,„v, 

••(A)  the  amount  which  such  trust  sub- 
stantiates by  adequate  records  or  other  cor- 
roborating evidence  as  the  aggregate  tax 
benefit  described  in  paragraph  (2),  or 

"(B)  the  value  of  the  net  assets  of  such 
trust  (limited  by  the  value  of  assets  segre- 
gated for  charity  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  (B)  ). 

"  (  2  )     AGGREGATE  TAX  BENEFTT .— For  purpOSeS 

Of  subsection  (b)  (1 ) ,  the  aggregate  tax  bene- 
fit is  the  svim  of—  „„rf„, 
••(A)   the  aggregate  increases  in  tax  unaer 
chapters  1,  11,  and  12  (or  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  prior  law)    which  would  have 
been  imposed  with  respect  to  all  substantial 
contributors   (as  defined  in  section  507(b) 
(2))   to  the  trust  if  deductions  for  all  con- 
tributions made  by  such  contributors  to  the 
trust  after  February  28.  1913,  had  been  dis- 
allowed, and  .„^„, 
"(B)   the  aggregate  increases  In  tax  under 
chapter  1    (or  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  prior  law)    which  would  have  been  im- 
posed with  respect  to  the  income  of  the  trust 
for    taxable    years   beginning   after   Decem- 
ber 31    1912,  if  deductions  under  section  642 
(c)   (or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law)   had  been  limited  to  20  percent  of  the 
taxable  income  of  the  trust  (computed  with- 
out the  benefit  of  section  642(c)    but  with 
the  benefit  of  section  170(b)  ( 1 )  (B) ),  and 

••(C)  interest  on  the  increases  In  tax  de- 
termined under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
from  the  first  date  on  which  each  such  in- 
crease would  have  been  due  and  payable  to 
the  date  on  which  the  trust  pays  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  subsection. 

••(3)  Special  rule.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2),  the  value  of  the  net  assets  shall 
be  determined  at  whichever  time  such  value 

"(A)  the  first  day  on  which  action  is  taken 
by  the  trust  which  culminates  in  the  Imposi- 
tion ol  tax  under  this  subsection,  or 

"(B)  the  day  on  which  the  tax  prescribed 
by  this  subsection  is  Imposed. 

••(4)  LlABILrrY  IN  CASE  OF  TRANSFERS  OF  AS- 
SETS FROM  TRUSTS.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining llabilitv  for  the  tax  imposed  by  th\a 
subsection  in  the  case  of  assets  transferred 
bv  the  trust,  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  imposed  on  the  first  day  on  which 
action  is  taken  by  the  trust  which  culminates 
in  the  imposition  of  tax  under  this  subsec- 
tioa. 


■(5)     ABATEMENT    OF   TAX   WHERE   ASSETS    ARE 

DISTRIBUTED  TO  PUBLIC  CHARITIES —The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  abate  the  unpaid 
portion  of  the  assessment  of  any  tax  imposed 
by  this  subsection,  or  any  liability  with  re- 
spect thereto,  if  the  trust  distributes  all  of 
Its  net  assets  (limited  by  the  value  of  assets 
segregated    for   charity  m   accordance   with 
subsection    (a)(2)(B))    to  one  or   more  or- 
ganizations specified  in  section  170(b)  ( 1 1 1  B) 
each  of  which  has  been  in  existence  and  met 
the    requirements    of    section    170(b)(1)(B) 
for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  60  calen- 
dar months.  .  .,  ,, 
"(C)    Special  Rule— For  purposes  oi  this 
section,   •nonexempt    trust'   shall   be   substi- 
tuted for  private  foundation'  in  sections  506, 
507(b)(2),  4941,  4942,  4943,  4944,  4945,  and 

4946 

••(d)  REGULATIONS— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(C)  Assessable  Penalties  for  Repe.ited.  or 
Willful  and  Flagrant.  Acts  Under  Chapter 
4'> —Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (relating  to 
assessable  penalties)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec  6684. 


Repeated  Li.*bility  for  Tax  Under  Chapter 
42. 

"If  anv  person  becomes  liable  for  tax  un- 
der anv  "section  of  chapter  42  (relating  to 
private' foundations)  by  reason  of  any  act 
or  failure  to  act  which  Is  not  due  to  reason- 
able cause  and  either — 

••(1)  such  person  has  theretofore  oeen  li- 
able for  tax  under  such  chapter,  or 

"(2)  such  act  or  failure  to  act  is  both  will- 
ful and  flagrant, 

then  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  pen- 
altv  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  tax. 

(d)  Information  Returns  of  Exempt  Or- 
ganizations.—  ,  ,, 

(1 ,  In  GENERAL— Section  6033(a)  (relating 
to  information  returns  by  exempt  organiza- 
tions) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Organizations  Required  To  File  — 
••(1)    In  general.— Every  organization  ex- 
empt   from    taxation    under    section    fOUj> 
shall  file  an  annual  return,  stating  speclfica  U 
the  items  of  gross  income,  recelpu.  and  dis- 
bursements, and  such  other  Information  for 
the    purpose   of    carrying   out   the    internal 
revenue  laws  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  bv  forms  or  regulations  prescribe,  and 
shall  keep  such  records,  render  under  oath 
such  statements,  make  such  other  returns 
and  complv  with  such  rxUes  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe;   except  that     n  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
anv  organization  described  in  section  401(a) 
mav  be  relieved  from  stating  in  Its  return  any 
information    which    Is   reported    in    returns 
filed  by  the  employer  which  established  such 
organization. 

••(2)  Exceptions  from  filing.— The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  relieve  any  organiza- 
tion required  under  paragraph  (1)  to  file  an 
information  return  from  filing  such  a  return 
where  he  determines  that  such  filing  is 
not  necessarv  to  the  efficient  administration 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

(2)  ADDmONAL         INFORMATION— Section 

6033(b)     (relating    to    certain    organizations 
described  in  section  501  (O  (3) )  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (3)  out 
of  income", 

(B)  bv  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (S)i. 
(6) .  and'  (B) .  and  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(7)  as  paragraph  (4),  and 

(C)  bv  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  (asre- 
designat^ed)    the  following  new  paragraphs^ 

"(5)  the  total  of  the  contributions  and 
gifts  received  by  It  during  ^he  year,  ajid  the 
Lmes  and  addresses  of  all  substantial  con- 
tributors. 
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"(6)  the  names  and  addresses  of  Its 
foundation  managers  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  4946(b)(1))  and  highly  compen- 
sated employees,  and 

"  ( V)  the  compensation  and  other  payments 
made  during  the  year  to  each  Individual 
described  In  paragraph  (6) ." 

(3)  Penalty  for  late  filing  of  certain 
INFORMATION  RETURNS. — Section  6652  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  certain  Information  re- 
turns) Is  amended  by  reletterlng  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Returns  by  Exempt  Organizations 
AND  BY  Certain  Trusts. — 

•■(  1 1  Penalty  on  organization  or  trust. — 
In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  flle  a  return  re- 
quired under  section  6033  (relating  to  returns 
by  exempt  organizations)  and  section  6034 
(relating  to  returns  by  certain  trusts)  on  the 
date  and  In  the  manner  prescribed  therefor 
(determined  with  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing) .  unless  it  is  shown  that  such 
failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause,  there  shall 
be  paid  (on  notice  and  demand  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tax)  by  the  exempt  organization  or 
tru3»  failing  so  to  file.  $10  for  each  day  dur- 
ing which  such  failure  continues,  but  the 
total  amount  imposed  hereunder  on  any 
organization  for  failure  to  flle  any  return 
shall  not  exceed  85.000. 

"(2)  Penalty  on  managers. — The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  make  written  de- 
mand upon  an  organization  failing  to  file 
under  paragraph  ( 1 1  specifying  therein  a 
reasonable  future  date  by  which  such  filing 
shall  be  made,  and  if  such  filing  Is  not  made 
on  or  before  such  date,  and  unless  it  is  shown 
that  failure  so  to  flle  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause,  there  shall  be  paid  (on  notice  and  de- 
mand by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  In 
the  same  manner  as  tax)  by  the  person  fail- 
ing so  to  file,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  a  penalty  of  $10 
for  each  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
specified  in  the  written  demand  during 
which  su<"h  failure  continues,  but  the  total 
amount  imposed  hereunder  on  all  persons 
for  such  failure  to  file  shall  not  exceed  $5,000. 
If  more  than  one  person  Is  liable  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  failure  to  file,  all  such  fier- 
sons  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  with 
respect  to  such  failure.  The  term  'person'  as 
used  herein  means  any  officer,  director,  trust- 
ee, employee,  member,  or  other  individual 
who  is  under  a  duty  to  perform  the  act  in 
respect  of  which  the  violation  occurs." 

(e)  Publicity  of  Information  Required 
BY  Certain  E.xzmpt  Organizations. — Section 
6104  (relating  to  publicity  of  information  re- 
quired from  certain  exempt  organizations 
and  certain  trusts)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  subsection  (bl.  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Publication  to  State  Offcials. — 
"(1)  General  rule. — In  the  case  of  any 
orangizatlon  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501a),  or  has  applied  for  rec- 
ognition of  exemption  under  such  section  on 
or  after  May  26.  1969.  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  by  regulations  prescribe  shall — 

"(A)  notify  the  appropriate  State  officer  of 
a  refusal  to  recognize  exemption  or  the  op- 
eration of  such  organization  In  a  manner 
which  does  not  meet,  or  no  longer  meets, 
the  requirements  of  its  exemption. 

"(B)  notify  the  appropriate  State  oflBcer 
cf  the  mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  of  tax 
under  section  507  or  chapter  42,  and 

"(C)  at  the  request  of  such  appropriate 
State  officer,  make  available  for  inspection 
anJ  copying  such  returns,  filed  statements, 
records,  rep>orts.  and  other  Informauon,  re- 
lating to  a  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  as  are  relevant  to  any  de- 
termination under  State  law. 


"(2)  Appropriate  state  officer. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'appropriate 
State  ofBcer'  means  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral. Sate  tax  officer,  or  any  other  State  of- 
ficial charged  with  overseeing  charitable 
organizations." 

(f)  Petition  to  Tax  Court;  Deficiency 
Procedures  Made  Applicable. — 

(1)  Section  6211  (a)  (definition  of  a  de- 
ficiency) IS  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out"  "and  gift  taxes"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gift,  and  excise 
taxes.", 

(B)  by  strikihg  out  "subtitles  A  and  B," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitles  A  and 
B.  and  chapter  42,",  and 

(Ci  by  striking  out  "subtitles  A  or  B" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle  A  or 
B  or  chapter  42". 

(2)  Section  6212(c)(1)  (relating  to  fur- 
ther deficiency  letters  restricted )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  before  "of  estate  tax" 
and  By  inserting  after  "the  same  decedent," 
the  following;  "or  of  chapter  42  tax  with  re- 
spect to  any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  to  which 
such  petition  relates,". 

(3)  Section  6213  (relating  to  restrictions 
applicable  to  deficiencies;  petition  to  Tax 
Court)  is  amended  by  reletterlng  subsection 
(e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"le)  Suspension  of  Piling  Period  for  Cer- 
tain Chapter  42  Taxes. — The  running  of  the 
time  prescribed  by  subsection  (a),  for  filing 
a  petition  in  the  Tax  Court  with  respect  to 
the  taxes  imposed  by  section  4941  (relating 
to  taxes  on  self-dealing).  4942  (relating  to 
taxes  on  failure  to  distribute  income) .  or  4943 
(relating  to  taxes  on  excess  business  hold- 
ings) shall  be  suspended  for  any  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has 
extended  the  time  allowed  for  making  cor- 
rection under  section  4941(e)(4),  4942(j) 
(2)  .or  4943(d)  (3)." 

(g)  Limitations  on  Assessment  and  Col- 
lection.— 

(1)  Section  6501  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"  {  n  I  Special  Rule  for  Chapter  42  Taxes. — 
For  purposes  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
42  (Other  than  section  4942),  the  return  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  shall  be  the  return 
filed  by  the  private  foundation  for  the  year 
in  which  the  act  (or  failure  to  act)  giving 
rise  to  liability  for  such  tax  occurred.  For 
purposes  of  section  4942  (relating  to  taxes 
on  failure  to  distribute  income) ,  such  return 
is  the  return  filed  by  the  private  foundation 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  a  distribution 
oi  undistributed  income  under  section  4942  is 
required  to  be  made." 

(2)  Section  6501(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(7)  Termination  of  private  foundation 
status. — In  the  case  of  a  tax  on  termination 
of  private  foundation  status  under  section 
507.  such  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceed- 
ing in  court  for  the  collection  of  such  tax 
may  be  begun  without  assessment,  at  any 
time." 

(3)  Section  6503  (relating  to  suspension  of 
running  of  period  of  limitation)  is  amended 
by  reletterlng  subsection  (h)  as  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  immediately  alter  subsec- 
ton  (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Suspension  F>ending  Correction. — 
The  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  pro- 
vided in  sections  6501  and  6502  on  the  mak- 
ing of  assessments  or  the  collection  by  levy  or 
a  proceeding  in  court  in  respect  of  any  tax 
imposed  by  chapter  42  or  section  507  shall  be 
suspended  for  any  period  during  which  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  extended  the 
time  for  making  correction  under  section 
4941(e)  (4),  4942(J)  (2),  or  4943(d)  (3)." 

(h)  Limitations  on  Credits  or  Refunds.— 
Section    6511     (relating    to    limitations    on 


credits  or  refunds)  is  amended  by  reletterlng 
subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  subeection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Special  Rule  for  Chapter  42  Taxes. — 
For  purposes  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
42,  the  return  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  the  return  specified  in  section 
650l(n) ." 

(1)  Civil  Action  por  Refund. — Section 
7422  (relating  to  civil  actions  for  refund)  is 
amended  by  reletterlng  subsection  (g)  as 
subsection  (h)  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  Special  Rules  for  Certain  Excise 
Taxes  Imposed  by  Chapter  42. — 

"(1)  Right  to  bring  actions. — With  re- 
spect to  any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  giving  rise 
to  liability  under  section  4941.  4942.  or  4943. 
payment  of  the  full  amount  of  tax  imposed 
under  section  4941(a)  (relating  to  initial 
taxes  on  self-dealing),  section  4942(a)  (re- 
lating to  initial  tax  on  failure  to  distribute 
income),  section  4943(a)  (relating  to  initial 
lax  on  excess  business  holdings) .  section 
4941(b)  (relating  to  additional  taxes  on  self- 
dealing),  section  4942(b)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional tax  on  failure  to  distribute  income), 
or  section  4943(b)  (relating  to  additional  tax 
on  excess  business  holdings)  shall  constitute 
sufficient  payment  in  order  to  maintain  an 
action  under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
act. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  suit  for  refund. — No 
suit  may  be  maintained  under  this  section 
for  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  tax  imposed 
under  section  4941,  4942,  or  4943  with  re- 
spect to  any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  giving 
rise  to  liability  for  tax  under  such  sections, 
unless  no  other  suit  has  been  maintained 
for  credit  or  refund,  and  no  petition  has 
been  filed  in  the  Tax  Court  with  respect  to 
a  deficiency  of  tax.  for  any  other  tax  imposed 
under  such  sections  with  respect  to  such 
act    (or    failure    to    act). 

"(3)  Final  determination  of  issues. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  suit  for  the 
credit  or  refund  of  any  tax  imposed  under 
section  4941.  4942.  or  4943  with  respect  to 
any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  giving  rise  to  lia- 
bility for  tax  under  such  sections,  shall  con- 
stitute a  suit  to  determine  all  questions  with 
respect  to  any  other  tax  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  such  act  (or  failure  to  act)  under 
such  sections,  and  failure  by  the  parties  to 
such  suit  to  bring  any  such  question  before 
the  Court  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  such 
question." 

(j)  Technical.  Conforming,  and  Cler- 
ical Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  101(b)  (2)  (B)  (hi)  (relating  to 
nonforfeitable  rights)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  503(b)  (1),  (2).  or  (3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  170 
(b)  (1)  (B)  (11)  or  (ill)  or  which  is  a  religious 
organization  (other  than  a  trust)". 

(2)  Section  170  (c)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  charitable  contributions)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "animals"  the 
phrase  ",  or  for  the  providing  of  hospital 
care". 

(3)  Section  170(c)(4)  (relating  to  contri- 
butions to  fraternal  societies)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "animals"  the  phrase  ",  or 
for  the  providing  of  hospital  care". 

(4)  Section  170(1)  (1)  (relating  to  disal- 
lowance of  deductions  in  certain  cases)  (as 
redesignated)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  503(e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  507(f)". 

1 5)  Section  501(a)  (relating  to  exemption 
from  taxation)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"502.  503.  or  504"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "502  or  503". 

(6)  Section  501  (b)  (relating  to  tax  on  un- 
related business  income)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Tax  on  Unrelated  Business  Income 
AND  Certain  Otseb  Activities. — An  organi- 
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zatlon  exempt  from  taxation  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  subject  to  tax  to  the 
extent  provided  in  parte  II  and  III  of  this 
subchapter,  but  (notwithstanding  parU  U 
and  III  of  this  subchapter)  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  organlzaUon  exempt  from  Income 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  which  refers 
to  organizations  exempt  from  income  taxes. 

I7)  section  501(c)(3)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  exempt  organizations)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "animals"  the 
phrase    ",  or  for  the  providing  of   hospital 

'^'^Is')  Section  501(c)  (16)  (relating  to  list  of 
exempt  organizations)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "part  III"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "part  IV". 

(9)  Section  501(e)  (relating  to  cooperative 
hospital  service  organizations)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  thereof 
"section  503(b)(5)."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  170(b)  (1)  (B)  (ill).". 

(10)  Section  503(a)(1)  (relating  to  gen- 
eral rule)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(1)    General  rctle. — 

"(A)  An  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)  (17)  shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  501(a)  If  It  has  engaged 
In  a  prohibited  transaction  after  December 
01     1959 

"(B)  An  organization  described  in  section 
401(a)  shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  if  it  has  engaged  in  a 
prohibited  transaction  after  March  1.  1954. 

(11)  Section  503(a)(2)  (relating  to  tax- 
able years  affected  by  denial  of  exemption) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  501(c) 
(3)  or  (17)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  501(c)  (17)". 

(12)  Section  503(d)  (relating  to  future 
status  of  organizations  denied  exemption) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  501(c) 
(3)  or  (17)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  501(0(17)". 

(13)  Section  503(g)  (relating  to  special 
rule  for  loans)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)(1),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "subsection   (b)(1),". 

(14)  Section  503(h)  (relating  to  special 
rules  relating  to  lending  by  section  401(a) 
and  section  501(c)  (17)  trusts  to  certain  per- 
sons) Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  title  thereof 
"Special  rules  relating  to  lending  by  sec- 
tion   401(a)    AND    SECTION    501(0(17)     TRUSTS 

TO  CERTAIN  PERSONS.—",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Special  rules. — ", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)(1)," 
and    inserting    in   lieu    thereof   "subsection 

(C)  by  striking  out  "acquired  by  a  trust 
described  In  section  401(a)  or  section  501 
(c)  (17)",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3) 
"subsection  (c)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
ol  "subsection  (b)". 

(15)  Section  503(1)  (relating  to  loans 
with  respect  to  which  employers  are  pro- 
hibited from  pledging  certain  assets)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  bv  striking  out  "Subsection  (c)(1)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subsection 
(b)  (l)".and 

(B)  bv  striking  out  "subsection  (h)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (e)". 

(16)  Section  503(])(1)  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (c)"  and  Insenlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)". 

(17)  Section  503  (relating  to  requirements 
of  exemption)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b),  (e),  and  (f)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c),  (d),  (g),  (h),  (I), 
and  (J)  (as  amended)  as  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g),  respectively. 

(18)  Section  504  (relating  to  denial  of 
exemption)   Is  repealed. 

(19)  Section  542(a)(2)  (relating  to  stock 
ownership  requirement)   Is  amended— 
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(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"503(b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 401(a),  501(0(17).  or  509(a)",  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to 
read  as  follows;  "The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  trust  organized  or  created  before 
July  1,  1950.  If  at  all  times  on  or  after  July  1. 
1950.  and  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
such  organization  or  trust  has  owned  all  of 
the  common  stock  and  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  shares  of  all  other 
classes  of  stock  of  the  corporation." 

(20)  Section  663(a)  (2)  (relating  to  chari- 
table, etc..  distributions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  681"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  681  and  507(f)". 

(21)  Section  681  (b)  and  (c)  (relating  to 
operations  of  trusts  and  accumulated  in- 
come)  is  repealed. 

(22)  Section  681(d)  (relating  to  cross 
reference)  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (b), 
and  as  so  redesignated  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  503(ei"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  507(f)". 

(23)  Section  2039(c)(3)  (relating  to  ex- 
emption of  annuities  under  certain  trusts 
and  plans)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 503(b)  (1),  (2).  or  (3),"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  170(b)  (1)  (B)  (11)  or 
(vl),  or  which  Is  a  religious  organization 
(other  than  a  trust),". 

(24)  Section  2055(a)  (relating  to  general 
rule  for  transfers  for  public,  charitable,  and 
religious  uses)   is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  after  ani- 
mals" the  phrase  ".  or  for  the  providing  of 
hospital  care",  and  __ 

(B)  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  after  ani- 
mals" the  phrase  ",  or  for  the  providing  of 
hospital  care".  ,   ^, 

(25)  Section  2106la)  (2)  (A)  (relating  to 
general  rule  for  transfer  for  public  chari- 
table, and  religious  uses)   Is  amended  by— 

(A)  inserting  in  clause  (U)  after  "ani- 
mals" the  phrase  ",  or  for  the  providing  of 
hospital  care",  and 

(B)  inserting  in  clause  (ill)  after  ani- 
mals" the  phrase  ",  or  for  the  providing  of 
hospital  care". 

(26)  Section  2517(a)  (3)  (relating  to  gen- 
eral rule  for  certain  annuities  under  quali- 
fied plans)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 503(b)  (1),  (2).  or  (3)."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  170(b)  (1)  (B)  (U)  or 
(vl).  or  which  Is  a  religious  organization 
(other  than  a  trust) .". 

(27)  Section  2522  (relating  to  charitable 
and  similar  gifts)  is  amended  by: 

(A)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)(2)  aft«r 
"animals"  the  phrase  ",  or  for  the  providing 
of  hospital  care", 

(B)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)(3)  after 
"animals"  the  phrase  ",  or  for  the  providing 
of  hospital  care", 

(C)  inserting  In  subsecUon  (b)(2)  after 
"animals"  the  phrase  ",  or  for  the  prortdlng 
of  hospital  care", 

(D)  inserting  in  subsection  (b)(3)  after 
"animals"  the  phrase  ",  or  for  the  providing 
of  hospital  care",  and 

(E)  inserting  in  subsection  (b)(4)  after 
"animals"  the  phrase  ".  or  for  the  pro%iding 
of  hospital  care". 

(28)  Section  4057(b)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
503(b)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  170(b)  (1)(B)(U)". 

(29)  Section  4221(d)(5)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
503(b)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  170(b)  (1)  (B)(il)". 

(30)  Section  4253(h)  (relating  to  non- 
profit hospitals)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  503(b)(5)"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "secUon  170(b)  ( 1)  (B)  (lU)  ", 

(31)  Section  4294(b)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 


tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
503(b)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  170(b)(1)(B)  (11)". 

(32)  Section  5214(a)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
purposes  for  withdrawal  of  distilled  sp  rlts 
from  bonded  premises  free  of  tax  or  with- 
out payment  of  tax)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ''section  503(b)  ("2)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  170(b)  (1 )  (B)  (11)    . 

(33)  Section  6033(b)(7)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain balance  sheet  Items  on  returns  by  ex- 
empt organizations)  Is  amended  by  striking 

""(^4^ Section  6034  (relating  to  returns  by 
certain  trusts)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  of  such  section  before  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"SEC    6034.    RETmNS   BY    TRUSTS   DESCRIBED   IN 

SECTION   4947(a)    OR   Claiming 
Charitable  Deductions  Under 

SECTION  642  (C). 

•  ( a)  GENERAL  RULE.— Every  trust  described 
in  section  4947(a)  or  claiming  a  charitable, 
etc  deduction  under  section  642(c)  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  furnish  such  information 
with  respect  to  such  taxable  year  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  forms  or  regu- 
lations prescribe  as  necessary  to  carry  out  tne 
provisions  of  the  Internal  revenue  laws,  in- 

'"'"ssl^Sectlon  6034(a)(1)  (relating  to  re- 
turns by  certain  trusts)  is  amended  by 
striklng  out  "(Showing  seperately  the  amount 
of  such  deduction  which  was  pad  out  and 
the  amount  which  was  permanently  set  aside 
for   charitable,    etc..    purposes   during   such 

vGftr ) " 

■  (36)' SecUon  6104(b)  (relating  to  inspec- 
tion of  annual  Information  returns)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  6033(b) 
and  6034,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  sec- 
tions 6033  and  6034.". 

(37)  Section  6161(b)  (relating  to  the 
amount  determined  as  a  deficiency  when 
granting  an  extension  of  time)  is  amended— 

(\)  bv  striking  out  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  "chap- 
ter 1  or  12."  and  Insertlnc  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  1. 12.  or  42.".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  1."  the  last 
time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "chapter  1  or  42.". 

(38)  Section  6201(d)  (relating  to  defl- 
ciencv  proceedings)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '"and  gift  taxes",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes". 

(39)  Section  6211(b)(2)  (relating  to  the 
term  "rebate")  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•subtitles  A  or  B"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "subtitle  A   or  B  or  chapter   42". 

(40)  Section  6212(a)  (relating  to  notice  of 
deficiency)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
titles A  or  B"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subtitle  A  or  B  or  chapter  42'". 

(41)  Section  6212(b)(1)  (relating  to  ad- 
dress for  notice  of  deficiency)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  title  thereof 
"AND  cnr  TAXES"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "AND  gift  TAXES  AND  TAXES  IMPOSED  BY 
CHAPTER   42", 

(B)  by  Striking  out  "subtitle  A  or  chapter 
12,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle 
A   chapter  12.  or  chapter  42,",  and 

(C)  bv  inserting  "chapter  42."  alter 
"chapter  12."  the  last  place  It  appears. 

(42)  Section  6213(a)  (relating  to  restric- 
tions applicable  to  deficiencies;  petition  to 
Tax  Court)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
chapter   42''  after   "subtitle   A   or   B". 

(43)  Section  6214  (relating  to  determina- 
tions bv  the  Tax  Court)  Is  amended  by  re- 
lettering  subsection  (O  as  subsection  (d) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(c)  Taxes  Imposed  bt  Section  507  or 
Chapter  42 —The  Tax  Court,  in  redetermin- 
ing a  deficiency  of  any  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 507  or  chapter  42  for  any  period,  act. 
or  failure  to  act.  shall  consider  such  facts 
with  relation  to  the  taxes  under  chapter  42 
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for  other  periods,  acts,  or  failures  to  act  as 
may  be  necessary  correctly  to  redetermine 
the  amount  of  such  deficiency,  but  In  so 
doing  shall  have  no  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  other  tax  has  been  over- 
paid or  underpaid." 

(44)  Section  6214(d)  (as  relettered)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  •,  chapter  42."  after 
"chapter". 

(45)  Section  8344(a)(1)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain cross  references)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  42,  "  after 
"gift  taxes". 

(46)  Section  6503(a)(1)  (relating  to  is- 
suance of  statutory  notice  of  deficiency)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  gift  taxes" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'gift,  and  chap- 
ter 42  taxes  ' 

(47)  Section  6512(a)  (relating  to  effect  of 
petition  of  Tax  Court)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  strilclng  out  "and  gift  taxes"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gift,  and  chapter 
42  taxes",  and 

(B)  by  strilclng  out  "or  of  estate  tax  In 
respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of  the  same 
decedent,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
estate  tax  m  respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of 
the  same  decedent,  or  of  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  42  with  respect  to  any  act  (or  fail- 
ure to'act)    to  which  such  petition  relates.". 

(48rSectlon  6512(b)  (1)  (relating  to  juris- 
diction to  determine  overpayment  de- 
termined by  Tax  Court)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  of  estate  tax  in  respect  of 
the  taxable  estate  of  the  same  decedent,"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  estate  tax  in 
respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of  the  same 
decedent,  or  of  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  42 
with  respect  to  any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  to 
which  such  petition  relates,". 

(49)  Section  6601  (di  (relating  to  sus- 
pension of  Interest  in  certain  cases)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  title  thereof 
'"and  Gift  T.^x  Cases.  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Gift,  and  Chapter  42  Tax  Cases,", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  gift  taxes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gift,  and  chapter 
42  taxes". 

(50)  Section  6653  (c)  (1)  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  overpayment )   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  title  thereof 
"and  gift  taxes."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Girr,  and  chapter  42  taxes.",  and 

(B)  by  striiting  out  "and  gift  taxes"  the 
last  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes". 

(51)  Section  6659(b)  (relating  to  pro- 
cedure for  assessing  certain  additions  to  tax) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  gift  taxes" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gift,  and 
chapter  42  taxes". 

(52)  Section  6676(b)  (relating  to  defi- 
ciency procedures  not  to  apply )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  gift  taxes"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    "gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes"", 

(53)  Section  6677(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  gift  taxes'"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes", 

(54)  Section  6679(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  gift  taxes"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes". 

(55)  Section  6682(b)  (relating  to  deficiency 
procedures  not  to  apply)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  gift  taxes  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes". 

(56)  Section  7422(e)  (relating  to  stay  of 
proceeding  in  civil  actions  for  refund)  is 
amended  by  strilUng  out  "or  gift  tax"  the 
first  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "gift  tax,  or  tax  imposed  by  chapter 
42'. 

(57)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  F — Exempt  Organizations 
"Part  I.  General  rule. 
"Part  II.  Private  foundations. 


"Part  III.  Taxation  of  business  income  of 
certain  exempt  organizations. 

"Part  IV.  Farmers'  cooperatives. 

"Part  V.  Shipowners'  protection  and  in- 
demnity associations." 

(58)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Chapter  42.  Private  foundations." 

(59)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6684.  Repeated  liability  for  tax  under 
chapter  42." 

( k )    Effective  Dates. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  for  taxable 
jrears  beginning  after  December  31,  1969 

(2)  Section  4941.— Section  4941  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(A)  any  transaction  between  a  private 
foundation  and  a  corporation  which  is  a 
disqualified  person  (as  defined  in  section 
4946),  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  securities  of 
such  corporation  In  existence  at  the  time 
acquired  by  the  foundation,  if  such  securities 
were  acquired  by  the  foundation  before  May 
27,  1969; 

(B)  the  sale  of  property  which  is  owned 
by  a  private  foundation  on  May  26,  1969.  to 
a  disqualified  person,  if  such  foundation  is 
required  to  dispose  of  such  property  in  order 
not  to  be  liable  for  tax  under  section  4943 
(relating  to  taxes  on  excess  business  hold- 
ings), and  it  receives  in  return  an  amount 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  property;  and 

(C)  the  use  of  property  in  which  a  private 
foundation  and  a  disqualified  person  have  a 
Joint  or  common  interest,  if  the  interests  of 
both  In  such  property  were  acquired  before 
May  27,  1969. 

(3)  Section  4942. — In  the  case  of  orga- 
nizations organized  before  May  27.  1969,  sec- 
tion 4942  shall— 

(A)  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
January  1.  1972.  apply  without  regard  to  the 
minimum  investment  return  provision  (as 
defined  in  section  4942(e)  as  added  by  this 
Act ) :  and 

(B)  not  apply  to  an  organization  to  the 
extent  its  income  is  required  to  be  accumu- 
lated pursuant  to  the  mandatory  terms  (as 
in  effect  on  May  27.  1969.  and  at  all  times 
thereafter)  of  an  instrument  executed  before 
May  27.  1969.  with  respect  to  the  transfer 
of  income  producing  property  to  such  orga- 
nization, except  that  section  4942  shall  apply 
to  such  organization  If  the  organization 
would  have  been  denied  exemption  if  section 
5C4(a)  had  not  been  repealed  by  this  Act, 
or  would  have  had  its  deductions  under  sec- 
tion 642(c)  limited  if  section  681(c)  had 
not  been  repealed  by  this  Act.  In  applying 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  addition  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  section  504(a)  or 
681(c)  before  its  repeal,  section  504(a)(1) 
or  681(c)  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  not  applying 
to  Income  attributable  to  property  trans- 
ferred to  an  organization  before  January 
1.  1951.  if  the  transfer  was  irrevocable  on 
such  date  and  if  such  income  is  required  to 
be  accumulated  pursuant  to  the  mandatory 
terms  (as  in  effect  on  such  date  and  at  all 
times  thereafter)  of  an  Instrument  relating 
to  such  transfer  executed  before  such  date. 
With  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1971.  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  for 
which  it  is  Impossible  for  such  organization 
to  reform  its  governing  instrument  (by 
amendment.  Judicial  proceeding,  or  other- 
wise) to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
508(g)(1)(A). 

(4)  Section  4943. — Subject  to  the  provi- 
sion of  paragraph  (5).  section  4943  shall  not 
apply —  with  respect  to — 

(A)  an  organization  created  by  an  inter- 
vlvos  trust  which  was  irrevocable  on  Decem- 
ber 31.    1939.  and   which,  together  with   all 


disqualified  persons  (as  defined  in  section 
4946)  with  respect  thereto,  owned  on  July 
28,  1969,  not  more  than  55  percent  of  the 
stock  of  a  corporation,  the  common  stock 
of  which  was  traded  on  a  public  stock  ex- 
change at  all  times  after  1960,  or 

(B)  an  organization  incorporated  before 
December  31,  1944,  which  owns  stock  in  a 
business  enterprise  95  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  which  (for  the  10-year  period 
ending  on  December  31,  1969)  was  derived 
from  dividends.  Interest,  royalties,  income 
in  the  nature  of  royalties,  and  capital  gains, 
and  which,  for  each  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969,  makes  qualifying 
distributions  i  within  the  meaning  of  section 
4942(g)(1)  and  (2))  of  substantially  more 
than  half  of  its  income  for  educational  pur- 
poses described  in  section  170(c)(2)(B). 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  income  in 
tlie  nature  of  royalties  means  income  of  a 
corporation  derived  from  the  sale  of  any 
product  under  a  contract  between  such  cor- 
poration and  a  buyer  of  such  product  desig- 
nating such  buyer  as  the  corporation's  ex- 
clusive customer  of  such  product  within  a 
specified  geographical  area,  or  from  charges 
or  costs  passed  on  to  such  customer  at  cost, 
if  such  corporation  does  not  manufacture, 
produce,  physically  receive,  or  deliver  or 
maintain  inventories  in  such  product,  and  in- 
come of  a  corporation  received  in  settlement 
of  a  dispute  concerning,  or  in  lieu  of  the  ex- 
ercise of,  its  right  to  sell  a  product  within  a 
specified  geographical  area. 

( 5 )  Special  rule. — An  organization  is  with- 
in the  meaning  of  paragraph  (4)  only  if — 

(A)  at  least  80  percent  of  its  net  income  in 
each  of  the  last  4  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
before  December  31,  1969.  is  derived  from  the 
stock  in  a  business  enterprise  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)   or  (Bi   of  paragraph   (4), 

(B)  no  donor  to  such  organization  of  the 
stock  in  a  business  enterprise  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (4). 
or  a  member  of  his  family  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 341(d)  I.  is  a  foundation  manager  (as 
defined  in  section  4946(b))  with  respect 
thereto  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  other  managing  body  of  such  business 
enterprise  on  July  28.  1969,  and 

(Ci  it  does  not  purchase  any  stock  or  other 
interest  in  such  business  enterprise  after 
July  28.  1969.  and  it  does  not  acquire  any 
stock  or  other  Interest  in  any  other  business 
enterprise  which  would  constitute  excess 
business  holdings  if  the  organization  were 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4943. 

(6)  Section  4947. — Section  4947(a)(2) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  amounts 
transferred  in  trust  before  May  27,  1969, 

Subtitle  B — Other  Tax  Exempt 
Organizations 
Sec.    121.   Tax   on   Unrelated   Business   In- 
come. 
(a)    Organizations  Subject  to  Tax. — 

(1)  Corporate  rates. — Section  511(a)(2) 
( A )  ( relating  to  certain  organizations  subject 
to  lax  on  unrelated  business  income  at  corpo- 
rate rates)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Organizations  described  in  sec- 
tions 401  (a)  AND  501  (c) . — The  taxes  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  organization  (other  than  a  trust  de- 
scribed in  sul>section  (b)  or  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)(1))  which 
is  exempt,  except  as  provided  in  this  part  or 
part  II  (relating  to  private  foundations), 
from  taxation  under  this  subtitle  by  reason 
of  section  501   (a) ."' 

(2)  Individual  rates. — Section  511(b)(2) 
(relating  to  charitable,  etc.,  trusts  subject 
to  t.'>x  on  unrelated  business  income)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Charitable,  etc  .  trusts  subject  to 
TAX. — The  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  trust  which  is 
exempt,  except  as  provided  in  this  part  or 
part  II  (relating  to  private  foundations), 
from  taxation  under  this  subtitle  bv  reason 
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of  section  501(a)  and  which,  If  it  were  not 
for  such  exMnptlon,  would  be  subject  to  sub- 
chapter J  (sec.  641  and  following,  relating  to 
estates,  trusts,  beneficiaries,  and  decedents) ." 

(b)  Definition  of  Unrelated  Business 
Taxable  Income. — 

(1)  In  general— SecUon  512(a)  (relating 
to  definition  of  unrelated  business  taxable 
income)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)     Definition. — For    purposes    of    this 

title — 

(1)  General  rule— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'unre- 
lated business  taxable  income"  means  the 
gross  income  derived  by  any  organization 
from  any  unrelated  trade  or  business  (as  de- 
fined m  section  513)  regularly  carried  on  by 
it,  lees  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chap- 
ter which  are  directly  connected  with  the 
carrying  on  of  such  trade  or  business,  both 
computed  with  the  modifications  provided  in 
subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  foreign  organiza- 
tions.— In  the  case  of  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  511  which  is  a  foreign 
organization,  the  unrelated  business  taxable 
income  shall  be — 

"(A)  its  unrelated  business  taxable  In- 
come which  is  derived  from  sources  within 
the  United  States  and  which  is  not  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States,  plus 

"(B)  its  unrelated  business  taxable  income 
which  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Special  rules  applicable  to  organiza- 
tions described  in  section  501(C)  (7),  (B). 
(9).  OR  (10). 

"(A)  General  rule. — In  the  case  of  an  or- 
ganization described  in  section  501(c)  (7). 
(8).  (9).  or  (10).  the  term  'unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income'  means  the  gross  income 
(excluding  any  exempt  function  income) . 
less  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chapter 
which  are  directly  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gross  income  (excluding  ex- 
empt function  income) .  both  computed  with 
the  modifications  provided  in  paragraphs 
(6).  (10),  (11)   and  (12)   of  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  Exempt  function  income. — For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A) .  the  term  'exempt 
function  income"  means  the  gross  income 
from  dues,  fees,  charges,  or  similar  amounts 
paid  bv  members  of  the  organization  as  con- 
sideration for  providing  such  members  or 
their  guests  goods,  facilities,  or  services  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  constituting  the 
basis  for  the  exemption  of  the  organization 
to  which  such  income  is  paid.  In  the  case  of 
an  organization  described  in  section  501(c) 
(8),  (9),  or  (10).  the  term  exempt  function 
income'  also  includes  all  income  (other  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  gross  Income  derived 
from  any  unrelated  trade  or  business  regu- 
larly carried  on  by  such  organization  com- 
puted as  if  the  organization  were  subject  to 
paragraph  (1)),  which  is  permanently  com- 
mitted— 

"(1)  for  a  purpose  specified  in  section 
170(c) (4),  or 

"(II)  to  providing  for  the  payment  of  life, 
sick,  accident,  or  other  benefits  under  section 
501(c)(8) (B).  (9), or  (10). 
If  during  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  which 
is  attributable  to  income  so  permanently 
committed  is  used  for  a  purpose  other  than 
that  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (ii),  such 
amount  shall  be  included,  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  in  unrelated  business  taxable  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Applicability  to  certain  corpora- 
tions   described     in     section     501(0  12)- Ih 

the  case  of  a  corporation  described  in  section 
501(C)(2),  the  Income  of  which  is  payable 
to  an  organization  described  in  section  501 

(c)  (7),  (8),  (9),  or  (10),  the  rules  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  apply  as  if 
such  corporation  were  the  organization  to 
which  the  income  were  payable,  and  in  com- 
puting exempt  function  income  amounts 
paid    by    the    organization    to    which    such 


corporation's  Income  Is  payable  as  well  as 
by  members  of  such  organization  shall  be 
taken  into  account." 
(2)   Modifications. — 

(A)  Debt-financed  property, — Section 
512(b)  (4)  (relating  to  modifications  with  re- 
spect to  business  leasee)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Notwlthstajidlng  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
(3),  or  (5),  in  the  case  of  debt-financed 
property  (as  defined  in  section  514)  there 
shall  be  Included,  as  an  item  of  gross  income 
derived  from  an  unrelated  trade  or  business, 
the  amount  ascertained  under  section  514(a) 
(1) ,  and  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  deduction, 
the  amount  ascertained  under  section  514 
(a)  (2)." 

(B)  LiMrr  ON  SPECIFIC  deduction. — Section 
512(b)  (12)  (relating  to  allowance  of  specific 
deduction)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  Except  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  net  operating  loss  under  section  172  and 
paragraph  ( 6 ) ,  there  shall  be  allowed  a  spe- 
cific deduction  of  $1,000." 

(C)  Special  rules  for  certain  organiza- 
tions.—Section  512(b)  (relating  to  modifica- 
tions in  determining  unrelated  business  tax- 
able Income)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(15)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3),  amounts  of  interests,  annuities,  roy- 
alties, and  rents  derived  from  an  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  organization  deriving  such 
amounts  has  control  (as  defined  in  section 
368(c))  shall  be  included  as  an  item  of 
gross  income  (whether  or  not  the  activity 
from  which  such  amounts  are  derived  rep- 
resents a  trade  or  business  or  is  regularly 
carried  on),  and  there  shall  be  allowed  all 
deductions  directly  connected  with  such 
i.mounts. 

"(16)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4), 
in  the  case  of  a  church,  or  convention  or  as- 
sociation of  churches,  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  January  1.  1976.  there  shall 
be  excluded  all  gross  income  derived  from 
a  trade  or  business  and  all  deductions  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  such 
trade  or  business  if  such  trade  or  business 
was  carried  on  by  such  organization  or  its 
predecessor  before  May  27,  1969." 

(D)  Technical  amendment. — Section  512 
(b)  (relating  to  exceptions,  additions,  and 
limitations  in  determining  unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  so  much  thereof  as  precedes  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Modifications. — The  modifications 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  follow- 
ing:" 

(3)  Related  amendment. — 

(A)  Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  items   lot  deductible)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
"Sec.  278.  Deductions   Incurred   by   Certain 

Membership  Organizations  in 
Transactions  With  Members. 

"  ( a )  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  social 
club  or  other  membership  organization 
which  is  operated  primarily  to  furnish  serv- 
ices or  g(X>ds  to  members  and  which  is  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  deductions  for  the 
taxable  year  in  furnishing  services,  insur- 
ance, goods,  or  other  items  of  value  to  mem- 
bers shall  be  aUowed  only  to  the  extent  of 
income  derived  during  such  year  from  mem- 
bers or  transactions  with  members. 

••(b)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  organization  which  for  the  taxa- 
ble year  is  subject  to  taxation  under  sub- 
chapter H  or  L." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subciiapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

■Sec.  278.  Deductions  incurred  by  certain 
membership  organizations  in 
transactions    with    members." 

(4)    LCCAL  EMPLOYEE  ASSOCIATION. — SCCtlOn 

513(a)  (2)   (relating  to  exception  to  definition 
Of  unrelated  trade  or  business)    is  amended 


by  striking  out  employees;  or"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "employees,  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  local  association  of  employees 
described  in  section  501(c)  (4) ,  organized  be- 
fore Mav  27.  1969.  is  the  selling  by  the  or- 
ganization of  items  normally  sold  through 
vending  machines,  through  food  dispensing 
facilities,  or  by  snack  bars,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  its  members  at  their  usual  places  of 
employment;  or". 

(5)  Voluntary  employees'  beneficiary  as- 
sociations—Section  501(c)(9)  (relating  to 
certain  voluntary  employees'  beneficiary  as- 
sociations)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  Voluntary  employees'  beneficiary  as- 
sociation providing  for  the  payment  of  life, 
sick,  accident,  or  other  benefits  to  the  mem- 
bers of  such  association  or  their  dependents, 
if  no  part  of  their  net  earnings  insures  (other 
than  through  such  payments)  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual." 

( c )  Activities  Included  as  Unrelated 
Trade  or  Business. — Section  513  (relating  to 
unrelated  trade  or  business)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Advertising,  Etc.,  AcrrvrriES  — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'trade  or 
business'  includes  any  activity  which  is  car- 
ried on  for  the  production  of  income  from 
the  sale  of  goods  or  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
an  activity  does  not  lose  identity  as  a  trade 
or  business  merely  because  it  is  carried  on 
within  a  larger  aggregate  of  similar  activities 
or  within  a  larger  complex  of  other  endeavors 
which  may,  or  may  not.  be  related  to  the 
exempt  purposes  of  the  organization." 

(d)  Unrelated  Debt-Financed  Income. — 
(1)    In  general —Section  514   (relating  to 

business  leases)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
so  much  thereof  as  precedes  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•Sec.  514.  Unrelated  Debt-Financed  Income. 
•■(a)  Unrelated  Debt-Financed  Income 
AND  Deductions. — In  computing  under  sec- 
tion 512  the  unrelated  business  taxable  in- 
come for  any  taxable  year — 

"( 1 ).  Percentage  of  income  taken  into 
ACCOUNT.— There  shall  be  included  with  re- 
spect to  each  debt-financed  property  as  an 
item  of  gross  income  derived  from  an  unre- 
lated trade  or  business  an  amount  which  is 
the  same  percentage  (but  not  in  excess  of  100 
percent)  of  the  total  gross  income  derived 
during  the  taxable  year  from  or  on  account 
of  such  property  as  (A)  the  average  acquisi- 
tion Indebtedness  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(C)(7)  )  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
the  property  is  of  (B)  the  average  amount 
(determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  of  the  adjusted 
basis  of  sucli  property  during  the  period  it  is 
held  by  the  organization  during  such  taxable 
vear. 

•  ( 2)  Percentage  of  deduc-hons  taken  into 
ACCOUNT.— There  shall  be  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  each  debt-financed  property,  as  a 
deduction  to  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting unrelated  debt-financed  Income,  an 
amount  determined  by  applying  (except  as 
provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion) the  percentage  derived  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  sum  determined  under  paragraph 
(3) .  The  percent.ige  derived  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  applied  with  respect  to 
the  deduction  of  any  capital  loss  resulting 
from  the  carryover  under  section  1212  of 
unused  losses  in  prior  taxable  years. 

■■(3)  Deductions  allowable — The  sum  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  is  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  under  this  chapter  which  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  debt-financed 
propertv  or  the  income  therefrom,  except  that 
if  the  debt-financed  property  is  of  a  character 
which  is  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation provided  in  section  167,  the  allow- 
ance shall  be  computed  only  by  use  of  the 
straight-line  method. 

"(b)  Definitions-  or  Debt-Financed  Prop- 
erty.— 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'debt-financed 
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property"  means  any  property  which  is 
held  to  produce  Income  and  with  respect 
to  which  there  is  an  acquisition  indebtedness 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  )  at  any  time 
during  the  taxable  year  (or.  If  the  property 
was  disposed  of  during  the  taxable  year,  with 
respect  to  which  there  was  an  acquisition  in- 
debtedness at  any  time  during  the  12-month 
period  ending  with  the  date  of  such  disposi- 
tion ) .  except  that  such  term  does  not 
Include — 

"(A)  any  property  all  the  use  of  which  is 
related  (aside  from  the  need  of  the  organi- 
zation for  Income  or  funds  i  to  the  exercise 
of  performance  by  such  organization  of  its 
charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  501  (or,  in  the  case  of 
an  organization  described  in  section  511(a) 
(2)  (  B) ,  to  the  exercise  or  performance  of  any 
purpyose  or  function  designated  in  section 
501(c) (3) ); 

"(Bi  except  in  the  case  of  income  excluded 
under  section  512(b)(5),  any  property  all 
the  Income  from  which  is  talcen  into  account 
in  computing  the  gross  income  of  any  un- 
related trade  or  business: 

"(C}  any  property  all  the  income  from 
which  is  excluded  by  reason  of  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (7).  (8).  or  (9)  of  section 
*13(1>+-Hi  computing  the  gross  income  of  any 
unrelated  trade  or  business;  or 

•■(D)  any  property  all  the  use  of  which  is 
In  any  trade  or  business  described  In  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3 1   of  section  513(a). 

"(2)  Special  rules  when  land  is  acquired 
for  exempt  use  within  10  years, — 

"(A)  Neighborhood  land. — If  an  organi- 
zation acquires  real  property  for  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  using  the  land  (commencing 
within  10  years  of  the  time  of  acquisition)  In 
the  manner  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
and  at  the  time  of  acquisition  the  property  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  other  property  owned 
by  the  organization  which  is  used  in  such 
manner,  the  real  property  acquired  for  such 
future  use  shall  not  be  treated  as  debt- 
financed  property  so  long  as  the  organization 
does  not  abandon  its  intent  to  so  use  the 
land  within  the  10-year  period.  The  preced- 
ing senten:e  shall  not  apply  for  any  period 
after  the  expiration  of  the  10-year  period, 
and  shall  apply  after  the  first  5  years  of  the 
10-year  period  only  if  the  organization 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  land  will  be  used  in  the 
described  manner  before  the  expiration  of 
the  10-year  p>eriod. 

"(B)  Other  cases. — If  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  Is  inapplicable  only  be- 
cause— 

"(1)  the  acquired  land  is  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A),  or 
"(11)  the  organization  ( for  the  period  after 
the  first  5  years  of  the  10-year  period)  is 
unable  to  estabUsh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  land  will  be  used  in  the 
manner  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  10-year  period, 
but  the  land  is  converted  to  such  use  by  the 
organization  within  the  10-year  period,  the 
real  property  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (D)  )  shall  not  be  treated  as 
debt -financed  property  for  any  period  before 
such  conversion.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, land  shall  not  be  treated  as  used 
in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A) 
by  reason  of  the  use  made  of  any  structure 
which  was  on  the  land  when  acquired  by  the 
organization. 

"(C)  LiMrrATiONS. — Subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B) — 

"(I)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  struc- 
ture on  the  land  when  acquired  by  the  orga- 
nization, or  to  the  land  occupied  by  the 
structure,  only  if  (and  so  long  as)  the  in- 
tended future  use  of  the  land  in  the  manner 
described  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  requires 
that  the  structure  be  demolished  or  removed 
in  order  to  use  the  land  in  such  manner; 


"(11)  shall  not  apply  to  structures  erected 
on  the  land  after  the  acquisition  of  the 
land;  and 

"(Hi)  shall  not  apply  to  property  subject 
to  a  lease  which  is  a  business  lease  as  (de- 
fined In  subsection  ( f ) ) . 

"(D)  Refund  of  taxes  when  subpara- 
graph (B)  applies. — If  an  organization  for 
any  taxable  year  has  not  used  land  in  the 
manner  to  satisfy  the  actual  use  condition  of 
subparagraph  (B)  before  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  (including  extensions  thereof)  for 
filing  the  return  for  such  taxable  year,  the 
tax  for  such  year  shall  be  computed  without 
regard  to  the  application  of  subparagraph 
(B),  but  if  and  when  such  use  condition  is 
satisfied,  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (Bi 
shall  then  be  applied  to  such  taxable  j-ear. 
If  the  actual  use  condition  of  subparagraph 
(B)  is  satisfied  for  any  taxable  year  after 
such  time  for  filing  the  return,  and  if  credit 
or  refund  of  any  overpayment  for  the  taxable 
year  resulting  from  the  satisfaction  of  such 
use  condition  is  prevented  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  use  condition  is 
satisfied,  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law  (Other  than  chapter  74,  relating  to 
closing  agreements  and  compromises) ,  credit 
or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may  never- 
theless be  allowed  or  made  if  claim  therefor 
Is  filed  before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
use  condition  is  satisfied.  Interest  on  any 
overpayment  for  a  taxable  year  resulting 
from  the  application  of  subparagraph  (Bi 
after  the  actual  use  condition  is  satisfied 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  4 
percent  per  annum  in  lieu  of  6  percent  per 
annum. 

"(E)  Special  rule  for  churches. — In  ap- 
plying this  paragraph  to  a  church  or  con- 
vention or  association  of  churches,  in  lieu  of 
the  10-year  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  a  15-year  period  shall 
be  applied,  and  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bi 
(11)  shall  apply  whether  or  not  the  acquired 
land  meets  the  neighborhood  test. 
"(c)  Acquisition  Indebtedness. — 
"(1)  General  rule. — The  term  'acquisi- 
tion indebtedness'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  debt-financed  property,  the  unpaid 
amount  of — 

"(A)  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  or- 
ganization in  acquiring  or  Improving  such 
property: 

"(B)  the  indebtedness  Incurred  before  the 
acquisition  or  improvement  of  such  property 
If  such  indebtedness  would  not  have  been 
incurred  but  for  such  acquisition  or  Im- 
provement;  and 

"(C)  the  indebtedness  incurred  after  the 
acquisition  or  improvement  of  such  prop- 
erty if  such  indebtedness  would  not  have 
been  Incurred  but  for  such  acquisition  or 
improvement  and  the  incurrence  of  such 
Indebtedness  was  reasonably  foreseeable  at 
the  time  of  such  acquisition  or  Improvement, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1,  1972,  any  in- 
debtedness incurred  before  June  28,  1966, 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  case 
of  an  organization  (other  than  a  church  or 
convention  or  association  of  churches)  such 
indebtedness  Incurred  before  June  28.  1966, 
shall  be  taken  into  account  If  such  indebt- 
edness constitutes  business  lease  indebted- 
ness (as  defined  in  subsection   (g)). 

"(2)  Property  acquired  subject  to  mort- 
gage, etc. — 

"(A)  General  rule. — Where  property  (no 
matter  how  acquired)  is  acquired  subject 
to  a  mortgage  or  other  similar  lien,  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  secured  by  such 
mortgage  or  lien  shall  be  considered  as  an 
Indebtedness  of  the  organization  incurred  in 
acquiring  such  property  even  though  the 
organization  did  not  assume  or  agree  to  pay 
such  indebtedness. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — Where  property  subject 
to  a  mortgage  is  acquired  by  an  organization 
by  bequest  or  devise,  the  indebtedness  se- 
cured by  the  mortgage  shall  not  be  treated 
as  acquisition  indebtedness  during  a  period 


of  10  years  following  tiie  date  of  the  acqui- 
sition. If  an  organization  acquires  property 
by  gift  subject  to  a  mortgage  which  was 
placed  on  the  property  more  than  5  years 
before  the  gift,  which  property  was  held  by 
the  donor  more  than  5  years  before  the  gift, 
the  indebtedness  secured  by  such  mortgage 
shall  not  be  treated  as  acquisition  indebt- 
edness during  a  period  of  10  years  following 
the  date  of  such  gift.  This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  if  the  organization,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  equity  in  the  property  by 
bequest,  devise,  or  gift,  assumes  and  agrees 
to  pay  the  indebtedness  secured  by  the  mort- 
gage, or  if  the  organization  makes  any  j>ay- 
ment  for  the  equity  in  the  property  owned 
by  the  decedent  or  the  donor. 

"(3)  Extension  op  obligations. — An  ex- 
tension, renewal  or  refinancing  of  an  obliga- 
tion evidencing  a  preexisting  indebtedness 
shall  not  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  as  the  creation  of  a  new  indebted- 
ness. 

"(4)  Indebtedness  incurred  in  perform- 
ing exempt  purpose. — The  term  'acquisition 
indebtedness'  does  not  include  indebtedness 
the  incurrence  of  which  is  inherent  in  the 
performance  or  exercise  of  the  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  of  the  orga- 
nization's exemption,  such  as  the  indebted- 
ness incurred  by  a  credit  union  (exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(c)  (14))  in  accepting 
deposits  from  its  members. 

"(5 1  Annuities. — The  term  'acquistion  in- 
debtedness' does  not  include  an  obligation  to 
pay  an  annuity  which — 

"(A)  is  the  sole  consideration  (other  than 
a  mortgage  to  which  paragraph  (2)(B)  ap- 
plies) issued  in  exchange  for  property  if.  at 
the  time  of  the  exchange,  the  value  of  the 
annuity  is  less  than  90  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  property  received  in  the  exchange, 

"(Bi  is  payable  over  the  life  of  one  individ- 
ual in  being  at  the  time  the  annuity  is  is- 
sued, or  over  the  lives  of  two  individuals  in 
being  at  such  time,  and 
"(Ci  is  payable  under  a  contract  which — 
"(i)  does  not  guarantee  a  minimum 
amount  of  payments  or  specify  a  maximum 
amount  of  payments,  and 

"(ill  does  not  provide  for  any  adjustment 
of  the  amount  of  the  annuity  payments  by 
reference  to  the  income  received  from  the 
transferred  property  or  any  other  property. 
"(6)  Certain  federal  financing. — The 
term  acquisition  indebtedness'  does  not  in- 
clude an  obligation,  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, to  finance  the  purchase,  rehabilitation, 
or  construction  of  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  persons. 

"(7)    Average  acquisition  indebtedness. — 
The  term  'average  acquisition  indebtedness' 
for  any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  a  debt- 
financed  property  means  the  average  amount 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  of  the  acquisi- 
tion indebtedness  during  the  period  the  prop- 
erty is  held  by  the  organization  during  the 
taxable  year,  except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
computing   the   percentage   of   any   gain    or 
loss  to  be  taken  into  account  on  a  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  debt-financed  property, 
such  term  means  the  highest  amount  of  the 
acquisition  indebtedness  with  respect  to  such 
property  during  the  12-month  period  ending 
with  the  date  of  the  sale  or  other  disposition. 
"(d)     Basis    of    Debt-Financed    PropertV 
Acquired  in  Corporate  Liquidation. — If  the 
property  was  acquired  in  a  complete  or  par- 
tial   liquidation    of    a    corporation    in    ex- 
change for  its  stock,  the  basis  of  the  prop- 
erty, for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  shall 
be  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  transferor  corporation,  increased  by  the 
amount  of  gain  recognized  to  the  transferor 
corporation   upon  such  distribution  and  by 
the  amount  of  any  gain  to  the  organization 
which  was  Included,  an  account  of  such  dis- 
tribution, in  its  unrelated  debt-financed  in- 
come. 
"(e)  Allocation    Rules.— Where    debt-fl- 
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nanced  property  is  held  for  punK>ses  de-  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  ^^^^^Tn,  ^^e  ^:^d  llrT:J^X^T 
scribed  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  (B),  (C),  or  subsecUon:  der  section  501(a))  from  a  governmental 
(D)  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  proper  alio-  "(c)  R=^'"^°^,  "'^.^f^.^Jooks  of  fmitfeferr^t^  in  subsection  (cH  1 )  or  from 
cation  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  basis.  Churches.-No  «*°^°*^'°'»  °i^^,^„ J^^^f  °'  drect  or  indirect  contributions  from  the  gen- 
indebtedness,  and  income  and  deductions,  account  of  a  church  or  convention  or  as-  °'^f  ^°  ,  "°'™^ 
The  allocations  and  exclusions  required  by  sociaUon  of  churches  shall  be  made  to  de-      era  p          ,                 _ 

this   section   shall    be    made   In   accordance  termlne  whether  such  organization  may  be     shall  be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  the  aggre 

wuh  deviations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  engaged  in  the  carrying  on  of  an  unrelated     gate  of  such  contributions  does  not  exceed 

or  his  de"ega^  to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  tr^e  or  business  or  may  be  otherwise  en-     30    percent    of    the   taxpayers    contribution 

nut  thP  nurnoses  of  this  section."  gaged  In  activities  which  may  be  subject  to      base.                                                            .  »  ,  x. 

out  the  purposes  oi  mis  sccuou.  gn*                                     subchapter  F  of  chap-          "(C)    General  limitation.— The  total  de- 

,2)    RELATED  AMENDMENTS^- tax  ^-^^^  P^\jYl/;J^''|'^j ^^nd   following,     ductions  Under  subsection   (a)    for  any  tax- 

,A)    section  48(a)  (4)    '/^l^^lng  to  definl-  ter   1   of  ^''^^'^l^^^^H  ^^^^^^^  i„,ome  of      able  year  shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 

tlon  of  section  38  P/operty)    '^  =^"^«ndedj,y  relaUng  ^J^^^^°^^°\^^^^  ^^e  Secretary      taxpayer's  contribution  base.  For  purposes  of 

adding  at  the  end  thereo    the  f°>'7'n|  "/^  ormfdelegate  (such  officer  being  no  lower     this  subparagraph,  the  deduction  under  sub- 

sentence:   "If  the  PF^P^^^V  '^J^i'/-"'^^"^^^  ?Ln  a  prtncSal  internal  revenue  officer  for      section  (a)  shall  be  computed  without  regard 

=-<^r:;:^^^£fi;^  E  "^i^/t^-'eiS^inr  -.^^^^fshan'^rinio-Lrr^; 

L^ctr''4"eVcf  shrriu^r^nTtl^at-pt^^-  not^£----  ^  --"^  ^  ^  --^  X'^^^rX'^JVt. 
r:^;ertn^ll^genfis^rui.rs'ectlo^^  ^T^^^^^^  -E.-The  amendments  S^Tallwble  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
5H  ( b )'  for  thi  year  the  property  is  placed  made  by  this  section  shaU  apP>y  to  taxable  P^.r  g-ph  ,  BJ  -  ^^_ 
in  service.  In  computing  the  amount  of  gro^  years  beginning  after  December  3 ^  1969^  oJouii^.-The  limitation  in  subparagraph 
income  to  be  taken  Into  account  during  such  TITLE  II— INDIVIDUAL  DEDUCTIONS  "^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^pp,y  j„  ^j^^  ^^5^  of  an  in- 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  such  property."  subtttle  A— Charitable  Contributions          clividual  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  681  (a)  charitable  Contributions.  January  1.  1975,  if  in  such  taxable  year  and 
(relating  to  limitation  on  charitable  deduc-  ^^^^,^°,„„"*"ns_  in  8  of  the  10  preceding  taxable  years,  the 
tion  of  taxable  trusts)  is  amended  by  strk-  1  iNomouALS.-Sectlon  170(b)(1)  (re-  amount  of  the  charitable  contributions,  plus 
ing  out  the  words  ■  certain  leases  and  in-  '  '  limitations  on  Individuals)  is  the  amount  of  Income  tax  (determined  wlth- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "certain  property  ac-  ^^^'J^^^d,^*'^^ ';^d  as  follows :  out  regard  to  chapter  2,  relating  to  tax  on 
quired  with  borrowed  funds  ••(!)   Individuals—                                                  self-emploj-ment  Income)    paid  during  such 

(C)  Section  1443  (relating  to  withholding  ,  '  q_-,„^l'  rule  — In  the  case  of  an  vear  in  respect  of  such  year  or  preceding  tax- 
of  tax  on  payments  to  foreign  tax-exempt  ^  ,  ^^^  deduction  provided  in  sub-  kble  years,  exceeds  the  transitional  deduction 
organizations)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"^'^  •  limited  as  provided  In  percentage  (determined  under  subparagraph 
"rents"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "In-  ^.^J-'^^^.'^'di'^^.^bpara^rShs  of  this  para-  "p)  )  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income  for 
come".  Eraoh                           for-                                     ^^^^j^  ^.^^^    computed  without  regard  to — 

(3)    Technical    and    conforming    amend-  B     P    •                     rule  — Anv  charitable  con-          "(D  this  section. 

MENTS.-  tribiftlont^                  Anycnaritaoe                    ..,ii)   section  151   (allowance  of  deductions 

(A)  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)   of  sec-  ,.                                   convention  or  assocla-      for  personal  exemption)   and 

tion  514  (relating  to  business  leases)  are  re-  ,(„„',  churches                                                            "<'">   ^^^^  ^^^  operating  loss  carryback  to 

lettered  as  subsections  (f),  (g).  and  (h),  re-  ..^^       ^^   educational   organization   which     the  taxable  year  under  section  172. 

spectively.  ncrmallv   maintains   a   regular   faculty   and     In   lieu  of  the  amount  of  income  tax  paid 

(B)  New  subsection  (f)(1)  (old  subsec-  „j^„,[,^  ^^^  normally  has  a  regulariy  during  any  such  year,  there  may  be  sub- 
tion  (b)  (1),  relating  to  general  rule  lor  def-  ,^  ^^^  ^f  pupils  or  students  In  at-  stituted  for  that  year  the  amount  of  income 
inltion  of  business  lease)  is  amended  by  ^  ^^  [^^^  J^ce  where  its  educational  tax  paid  in  respect  of  such  year,  provided 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  inserting  ,,.,.,  ^^j.^  regularly  carried  on  that  any  amount  so  included  in  the  year  in 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (g)".  '                      organization  the  principal  pur-     respect   of   which   payment   was   made   shall 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of  <  ^  functions  of  which  are  the  provld-  not  be  included  in  any  other  year, 
subchapter  F  of  chapter  1  (as  redesignated  f"^  „,  ,-,-dif.,i  or  hosnital  care  or  medical  "lE)  Partial  reduction  of  unlimited  de- 
bys«ctionl01,a)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  lZcVonTr^^icTr!^el^^^^^^^^  °^'"'°~-^"  ^'^V^^^  °^  "^  r^'^Ho  n'oVaonW 
by  striking  out  II  ,3  ^  hospital,  or  if  the  organization  is  limitations  in  subparagraph  ( C)  do  not  apply 
••sec.  514.  Business  leases."  a  meSlcal  research  organization  directly  en-  because  of  the  application  of  ^"bparagraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  gaged  in  the  contin^fotis  active  conduct  of  . D K  the  -ount  otherwise  U-a^  -  a  d  - 
-sec.  514.  unrelated  debt-financed  income."  -ff  ."^^^i^--";^,  \"ne°ca  end^^ye^  in  whi'h      dufed"  by  thf amount  by  which  the  taxpayers 

(e)    RrruRNS-  fi^  Anmribmon    s  mi^e  su^h  organJation      taxable  income  computed  without  regard  to 
(1)   IN  GENERAL.-Subpart  B  of  part  III  of  "^^^  =°'^\",^"\'°'l  '^,d^ch  contr^bm"^^^^^^            this   subparagraph   is   less   than   the   transl- 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61   is  amended  by  '^,^°";"^'"\V  beC  Janu^^^^^                              tional  Income  percentage  .determined  under 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  ^^^^Jf  ^.^f^  IS  be^^^^^^                                subparagraph    .G,,    of    the    taxpayer^    ad- 
section:  ^r,!fh  r^r-rrihiiTion  K  made                                       Justed    gross    income.    However,    m    no   case 
"SEC.  6050,  RETURNS    RELATING    TO    CERTAIN  '''?!^,'°''lT^;'Zzlu^^^^                                     ihall  a  taxpayer's  deduction  Under  this  sec- 
TRANSFFRs  TO   EXEMPT   Organi-  ,,, j„  *   ^"b/tln,  al  oart  Of  its  support  (ex-      tion  be  reduced  below  the  amount  allowable 
zATioNS  ^^             substantial  part  oi  its  ^tipport  ( ex               deduction  under  this  section  without  the 

",a)  GENERfL  RULE -on  or  before  the  90th  ^„',"l7fo°^a'nceTy  sucT^rg^nizaUon'o    itl     applicability  of  subparagraph   (D) . 

day  a  ter  the  transfer  of  income  prodticing  °'  Sl^  educatLnarorotherp^^^^^^^                  '"P'   Transttional     deduction     fercent- 

property,  the  transferor  shall  make  a  return  Zn,T^%^Sunntx^l  bas"  ZTi!eZ     -OE.-Por  purposes  of  ^PP'y\''%'^^PZT^.^^ 

in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sub-  ^^^"^^^/°»   under  "action    50i< a.  )    from    the      'D';  the  i^rm    transitional   deduction   per- 

sectlon    (b)    if   the   transferee  If  ™"  ^V  united  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub-      ^^*'^f  ,J",^f^~      of  a  taxable  vear  begln- 

the  transferor  to  be  an  organization  referred  ^^^^^^  ^^ereof  or   from  direct   or  indirect        .    •'»^'f       foT^ on  Lrrlm    and 

to  in  section  511  (a)  or  (b)  and  the  property  %^,^,^^,^^^  j^om  the  general  public,  and      "'!?f.'?^rthe  case  oH  taxable  vear  begin- 

( without  regard  to  any  lien)  has  a  fair  mar-  ^^^.^^  ^^  organized  and  operated  exclusively            <".'  ^  ^^^  '^"^  °^  ^  ^"'""^  '^^"^  °*^' 

ket  value  in  excess  of  $50,000.  ^^  receive   hold,  invest,  and  admlnUter  prop-      '""8  '« 

"(b)    Form  and  Contents  of  Returns,—  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  expenditures  to  or  for  the      197O-- - -— 80  percent 

The  return  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  benefit  of  a  college  or   university  which   is      1971 74  percent 

be  in  stich  form  and  shall  set  forth,  in  re-  ^^   organization    referred   to   In   clause    (11)      i972- 68  percent 

spect  of   the  transfer,   such   information  as  of  this  subparagraph  and  which  is  an  agency      1973 62  percent 

the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  political  sub-      1974 -  56  percent. 

regulations  as  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  ^jj^.j^jon  thereof,  of  which  is  owned  or  oper-                      Transitional  income  percentage.— 

provisions  of  the  income  tax  laws.  ^^  ^y  ^  g^,,  ^,  pouucal  subdivision  there-      p^r  Jurp^s  oTapplving  stTbparagraph  ,  E) . 

(2)  technical  AMENDMENT.-The  table  of  ,,f  ^j.  b    ^„                or  instrumentality  of  one      ^°l  P"^. transitional    income    percentage- 
sections   for  subpart  B  of  part  HI  of  sub-  or  more  States  or  political  subdivisions.              1^1,  "'^  theTase  of  a  t^able  fear  begin- 
chapter  A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by  add-  „,^j    ^  governmental   unit  referred  to  In     "'.^"f^:^  '^^  ^"*  °*  *  ^          ^            ^ 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  subsection  (c)(n,or                                                     ^ 

"Sec.  6050.  Returns  relating  to  certain  trans-  -(vi)    an  organization  referred  to  in  sub-      1970.- 20  percent 

fers    to   exempt   organizations."  section    (c)(2)    which    normally    receives    a      1971 ?5  P"""J 

(f)      Restriction     on     Examination     of     substantial  part  of  its  support  (exclusive  of      1972 32  percent 

Churches— Section   7605    (relating  to  time  income  received  in  the  exercise  or  perform-      1973 38  P"^^"J 

and  place  of  examination)    is  amended  by  ance  by  such  organization  of  lu  charitable.      1974... ■»«  percem. 
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"(H)  Denial  of  deduction  in  case  of  cer- 
tain TKANSFBRS  IN  TiiusT. — No  dcductlon  Shall 
be  allowed  under  this  section  for  the  value 
of  any  interest  In  Income  from  property 
transferred  after  April  22,  1969,  to  a  trust 
unless— 

"(It  the  interest  is  In  the  form  of  a  guar- 
anteed annuity  or  the  trust  Instrument  spec- 
ifies that  the  Interest  shall  receive  a  fixed 
percentage  yearly  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  trust  property  (determined  yearly)  and 
the  grantor  Is  treated  as  the  owner  of  such 
interest  for  purposes  of  applying  section  671, 
or 

"(11)  a  deduction  would  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  the  donor's  entire  interest  in 
such  property. 

If  the  donor  ceases  to  be  treated  as  the  owner 
of  such  an  interest  for  purposes  of  applying 
section  671.  at  the  time  the  donor  ceases  to 
be  so  treated,  the  donor  shall  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter  be  considered  as  having  re- 
ceived an  amount  of  income  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  he  received  under 
this  section  for  the  contribution  reduced  by 
the  discounted  value  of  all  amounts  of  In- 
come earned  by  the  trust  and  taxable  to  him 
before  the  time  at  which  he  ceases  to  be 
treated  as  the  owner  of  the  interest.  Such 
amounts  of  income  shall  be  discounted  to 
the  (Tate  of  the  contribution.  The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes   of    this   subparagraph. 

"(I)  Denial  of  deduction  in  case  of  pay- 
ments BT  certain  trusts. — In  any  case  where 
a  deduction  is  allowed  under  this  section  for 
the  value  of  an  interest  in  Income  from 
property  transferred  after  April  22,  1969,  to 
a  trust,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  to  the  grantor  or  any  other  per- 
son for  the  amount  of  any  contribution  made 
by  the  trust  with  respect  to  such  income 
interest. 

"(J)  Special  limitations  on  contribu- 
tions OF  appreciated  property. — 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  appreciated  property 
to  which  subsection  (ei  does  not  apply,  the 
total  deduction  for  contributions  of  such 
property  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  contribution  base.  For  purposes 
of  the  percentage  limitations  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (Ci,  such  contributions  shall 
be  allowable  as  a  deduction  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  of  such  contributions 
plus  any  other  contributions  under  such  sub- 
paragraphs does  not  exceed  such  limitations. 
"(11)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (5),  If  the 
amount  of  charitable  contributions  described 
In  subparagraph  (B)  which  consists  of  ap- 
preciated property  (to  which  clause  (1)  ap- 
plies! exceeds  30  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
contribution  base  for  a  contribution  year,  the 
excess  shall  be  carried  over  the  same  as  any 
other  amount  carried  over  under  paragraph 
(5)  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer's  charitable 
oonta^butions  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
exceed  50  percent  of  his  contribution  base. 
The  amount  of  any  carryover  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  property  to  which  clause  (1)  ap- 
plies shall  be  added  to  contributions  of  ap- 
preciated proi>erty  in  future  contribution 
years  for  purposes  of  determining  the  30-per- 
cent limitation  In  clause  (1)  for  a  future 
year  and  computing  any  further  carryover 
under  paragraph  (5). 

"(Hi)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'appreciated  property"  means  prop- 
erty which  has  a  fair  market  value  (at  the 
time  of  the  contribution  i  which  exceeds  the 
taxpayer's  £idjusted  basis  in  such  property. 
"(iv)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph." 

(2)  Carryovers. —Section  170(b)  (5)  (re- 
lating to  carryover  of  certain  excess  con- 
tributions by  Individuals)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  that  portion  of  subparagrapli 


(A)    which  precedes  clause   (11)   and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual.  If  the 
amount  of  charitable  contributions  described 
In  paragraph  (1)(B)  payment  of  which  is 
made  within  a  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in 
this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the  "contribu- 
tion year")  beginning  before  January  1,  1970, 
exceeds  30  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  Income  for  such  year  (computed  with- 
out regard  to  any  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back to  such  year  under  section  172),  or 
within  a  contribution  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1969,  exceeds  50  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  contribution  base  for  such  year, 
such  excess  shall  be  treated  as  a  charitable 
contribution  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
paid  in  each  of  the  5  succeeding  taxable  years 
in  order  of  time,  but.  with  respect  to  any 
such  succeeding  taxable  year,  only*  to  the 
extent  of  the  lesser  of  the  two  following 
amounts: 

"(1)  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
January  1,  1970,  the  amount  by  which  30 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  such  succeeding  taxable  year  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  any  net  operating 
loss  carryback  to  such  succeeding  taxable 
year  under  section  172) ,  or  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  the 
amount  by  which  50  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer"s  contribution  base  for  such  succeed- 
ing taxable  year,  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
charitable  contributions  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  payment  of  which  is  made  by 
the  taxpayer  within  such  succeeding  tax- 
able year  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  subparagraph)  and  the  charitable  con- 
tributions described  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
payment  of  which  was  made  in  taxable 
years  (beginning  after  December  31,  1963) 
before  the  contribution  year  which  are 
treated  under  this  subparagraph  as  having 
been  paid  In  such  succeeding  taxable  year; 
or" 

(3)  Further  limitations. — Section  170(b) 
(relating  to  limitation  on  amount  of  deduc- 
tion for  charitable  contributions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  Contribution  base  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "contribution 
base'  means  adjusted  gross  Income  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  any  net  operating 
loss  carryback  to  the  taxable  year  under 
section  172)  Increased  by  the  allowable  tax 
preferences  as  determined  under  section  277 
(c) (2). 

"(7)  Disallowance  of  deduction  in  cer- 
tain cases. — No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  section — 

""(A)  for  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  use 
of  an  organization  described  in  section  501 
(c)(3)  (relating  to  exempt  organizations) 
unless  the  organization — 

'"(I)  Is  exempted  from  the  requirements  of 
section  508  (a)  and  (b)  (relating  to  special 
rules  with  respect  to  section  501(c)  (3)  orga- 
nizations) pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  there- 
of, or 

■"(11)  compiles  with  section  508  (a),  (b), 
and  (g),  or 

"(B)  for  a  transfer  In  trust  (other  than 
one  to  which  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  apply)  unless  the  gov- 
erning Instrument  of  the  trust  Includes  pro- 
visions, the  effects  of  which  are  to  prohibit 
the  trust  from — 

'"(I)  engaging  in  any  act  of  self -dealing 
(as  defined  In  section  4941  (d) ) , 

■"(11)  retaining  any  excess  business  hold- 
ings (as  defined  in  section  4943(c) ) , 

""(ill)  making  any  speculative  Investments 
in  such  manner  as  to  subject  the  trust  to  tax 
under  section  4944,  and 

"(Iv)  making  any  taxable  expenditures  (as 
defined  in  section  4945(b)). 

'"(8)  Denial  of  deduction  in  case  or  con- 
tribution OF  PARTIAL  interest  IN  PROPERTY. 

In  a  case  where  a  taxpayer  makes  a  charitable 


contribution  of  less  than  his  entire  interest 
in  property  to,  and  not  in  tru«t  for,  an  or- 
ganization described  in  subsection  (c),  a  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of  the 
Interest  contributed  would  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  this  section  if  such  Inter- 
est had  been  transferred  in  trust.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  charitable  con- 
tribution by  a  taxpayer  of  the  right  to  use 
property  shall  be  treated  as  a  charitable  con- 
tribution of  less  than  the  taxpayer's  entire 
Interest  in  such  property." 

(4)  Conforming  amendments. — 
lA)  Subsections  (b)(5)(A)  (11)  and  (g)  of 
section  170  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"170(b)(1)(A)"   each   place   it   appears   and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "170(b)(1)(B)". 

(B)  Section  170(g)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (b)(1)(C)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)(1)(D)". 

(C)  Sections  512(b)  (11),  545(b)(2),  and 
556(b)  (2)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"170(b)(1)(A)  and  (B)"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "170(b) 
(1)  (B)  and  (C)". 

(b)  Political  Activities. — Section  170(c) 
(2)(D)  (relating  to  definition  of  charitable 
contributions)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(D)  no  substantial  part  of  the  activities 
of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  oth- 
erwise attempting,  to  influence  legislation, 
and  which  does  not  participate  Ln,  or  Inter- 
vene In  (including  the  publishing  or  dis- 
tributing of  statements),  any  political  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public 
office." 

ic)  Charitable  Contributions  of  Appre- 
CL^TED  Property. — 

(1)  In  general. — Section  170(e)  (relating 
to  special  rule  for  charitable  contributions 
of  certain  property)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Contributions  of  Appreciated  Prop- 
erty.— 

"(1)  General  rule. — In  the  case  of  a 
charitable  contribution  of  property  to  which 
paragraph  (2)  applies  or  a  charitable  con- 
tribution of  any  property  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  or  for  the  use  of  an  organization 
to  which  paragraph  (3)  applies,  if  (at  the 
time  of  the  contribution)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  prop>erty  exceeds  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  basis  (for  purposes  of  determining 
gain)  in  the  property,  the  taxpayer  shall 
elect  (at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regulations 
prescribes)  to  treat  either: 

■"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
or 

"(B)  such  adjusted  basis  of  the  property, 
as  the  amount  of  the  charitable  contribution 
to  be  taken  Into  account  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  Certain  appreciated  property. — Para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  apply  to  charitable  contribu- 
tions of — 

""(A)  property  any  portion  of  the  gain  on 
which.  If  the  property  were  sold  for  Its  fair 
market  value  at  the  time  of  the  contribution, 
would  have  constituted  or  been  treated  as  a 
gain  other  than  a  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more  than 
12  months, 

"(B)   tangible  personal  property,  and 

"(C)    a  future  interest  in  property. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
fixture  which  is  intended  to  be  severed  from 
real  property  shall  be  treated  as  tangible  per- 
sonal property. 

■■(3)  Certain  organizations. — Paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  charitable  contributions 
to  a  private  foundation  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 509(a)  )   unless — 

"(A)  it  is  an  operating  foundation  (as 
defined  In  section  4942(J)(3)),  or 

"'(B)  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  or- 
ganization's first  year  after  its  taxable  year 
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in  which  such  contributions  are  received, 
such  organization  makes  a  qualifying  dis- 
tribution (as  defined  In  section  4942(g)) 
which  is  treated  (in  accordance  with  section 
4942(h))  as  a  distribution  out  of  corpus  in 
an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  all  such 
contributions. 

Subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tribution to  an  organization  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  unless  the  taxpayer  obtains 
adequate  records  or  sufficient  evidence  from 
the  organization  showing  that  the  organiza- 
tion   made    the    distributions    as    required 

therein.  ,     ^.  . 

■■(4)   Allocation  of  basis.— In  the  case  oi 

a  charitable   contribution   of   less   than   the 

taxpayer's    entire   interest    in    the    property 

contributed,  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  basis  in 

such  property  shall  be  allocated  between  the 

interest   contributed   and   any    Interest   not 

contributed  In  accordance  with  regulations 

prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(5)   Cross  reference. — 

"For   treatment  of   gain   in  a  case  where 

the  taxpayer  elects  to  treat  the  fair  market 

value  of  property  as  the  amount  to  be  taken 

into  account,  see  section  83." 

(2)  GIFTS  TREATED  AS  SALE— Part  II  Of  sub- 
chapter  B  Of  chapter   1   of  such  Code    (re- 
lating to  Items  specifically  Included  in  gross 
income)    is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec.  83.  Certain  Gifts  to  Chartiy  Treated 
AS  Sales  of  Property. 
"(a)    Computation    and    Recognition    op 
Gain.- If  a  taxpayer— 

"(1)  has  made  a  chariuble  contribution 
of  property,  and 

"(2)  has  elected  to  treat  the  lalr  market 
value  of  the  property  as  the  amount  of  the 
charitable  contribution  pursuant  to  section 
170(e), 

the  contribution  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  as  a  sale  (at  the  time 
of  the  contribution)  of  the  property  to  the 
donee  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  property,  and  the  gain  on 
such  sale  shall  be  recognized. 

■•(b)  LiMrtATioN.— In  the  case  of  a  char- 
itable contribution  to  an  organization  to 
which  section  170(e)(1)  does  not  apply  of 
property — 

"(1)  which  Is  described  In  section  170(e) 
(2)  (A),  and 

"(2)  to  which  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  section  170(e)  (2)  do  not  apply, 
only  that  portion  of  the  gain  which  would 
not  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
capital  asset  held  for  more  than  12  months 
shall  be  recognized. 

"(c)  Adjustments  to  Basis. — The  basis  of 
the  property  acquired  by  gift  to  which  this 
section  applies  shall  be  the  donor's  adjust«d 
basis  (for  purposes  of  determining  gain)  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  any  gain  recog- 
nized by  the  donor  on  the  contribution  under 
this  section." 

(3)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  item: 

"Sec.  83.  Certain  gifts  to  charity  treated  as 
sales  of  property." 
(d)  Bargain  Sales  to  Charitable  Orga- 
nizations.— Section  1011  (relating  to  ad- 
justed basis  for  determining  gain  or  loss)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "The"  at  the  beginning 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

••(a)  General  Rule. — The",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Bargain  Sale  to  a  Charitable  Orga- 
nization—If  a  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  170  (relating  to  charitable  contribu- 
tions) by  reason  of  a  sale,  then  the  adjusted 
basis  for  determining  the  gain  from  such 
sale  shall  be  that  portion  of  the  adjusted 
basis  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  ad- 


Justed  basis  as  the  amount  realized  bears 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property." 

(e)  Split-interest  Trusts. — Section  170 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (h) 
an;  (I)  as  subsections  (I)  and  (J),  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (g) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  LiMriATiON  ON  Contributions  op 
Remainder  Interest  in  Property  Placed  in 

Trust. — 

"(1)  General  rule— In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty transferred  in  trust,  no  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  section  for  the  value 
of  a  contribution  of  a  remainder  interest 
unless  the  trust  is  a  charitable  remainder 
annuity  trust  or  charitable  remainder  unl- 
trust  described  in  section  664(d). 

•(2)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  in  a  case  where  the  value  of  all  inter- 
ests "in  property  transferred  in  trust  are  de- 
ductible under  subsection    (a)." 

(f)     CHARrrABLE   CONTRIBUTIONS   BY    ESTATES 

AN  J  Trusts. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
642  (relating  to  deduction  for  amounts  paid 
or  permanently  set  aside  for  a  charitable 
purpose)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)    Deduction  for  Amounts  Paid  for  a 
Charitable  Purpose.— In  the  case  of  an  estate 
or  trust  (Other  than  a  trust  meeting  the  spe- 
cifications of  subpart  B)    there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  in  computing  Its  taxable 
income    (In  lieu  of  the  deductions  allowed 
by  section  170(a).  relating  to  deduction  for 
charitable,  etc.,  contributions  and  gifts)  any 
amount  of  the  gross  income,  without  limita- 
tion,  which   pursuant  to   the  terms  of  the 
governing  instrument  is,  during  the  taxable 
year,  paid  for  a  purpose  specified  in  section 
170(c).  If  a  charitable  contribution  is  paid 
after  the  close  of  such  taxable  year  and  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  year  following  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year,  then  the  trustee 
or    administrator    may    elect   to    treat   such 
contribution    as   paid    during   such    taxable 
year.   The   election   shall   be   made   at   such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  by  regulations  prescribe.  To 
the  extent  that  the  amount  otherwise  allow- 
able  as   a  deduction   under  this   paragraph 
consists  of  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
capital  assets  held  for  more  than  12  months, 
proper   adjustment   shall   be   made   for   any 
deduction  allowable  to  the  estate  or  trust 
under  section    1202    (relating   to   deduction 
for  excess  of  capital  gains  over  capital  losses) . 
In  the  case  of  a  trust,  the  deduction  allowed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  section 
681   (relating  to  unrelated  business  Income) 
and   section   507(f)     (relating   to   prohibited 
transactions) ." 

(2)   Conforming  amendments. — 

(A)  Section  643(a)  (relating  to  definition 
of  distributable  net  income)    is  amended: 

(i)  by  striking  out  ",  permanently  set  aside, 
or  to  be  used"  in  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3) ;  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  ",  permanently  set 
aside,  or  to  be  used"  in  that  portion  which 
follows  paragraph  (7)  thereof. 

(B)  Section  651(a)  (2)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  trusts  distributing  current  income 
only)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  per- 
manently set   aside,   or  used'". 

(C)  Section  663(a)(2)  (relating  to  special 
rules  applicable  to  sections  661  and  662)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  permanently  set 
aside  or  otherwise  qualifying  for  the  deduc- 
tion "  and  inserting    "as  "  in  leu  thereof. 

(g)  Two-Year  Charitable  Trusts. — Sec- 
tion 673(b)  (relating  to  trusts  where  the 
income  is  payable  to  a  charitable  beneficiary 
lor  at  least  a  two-year  period)  is  repealed. 

(h)  Disallowance  of  Estate  and  Gift  Tax 

DEDUr-TIONS    IN    CERTAIN    CASES. 

(  1  )      ESTATES     OF     CITIZENS     OR     RESIDENTS. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  2055  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  charitable  deductions  in  cer- 
tain cases)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■(e)  Disallowance  of  Deductions  in  Cer- 
tain Cases. — 


"(1)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section — 

••(A)  for  a  transfer  to  or  for  the  use  of  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
(relating  to  exempt  organizations)  unless  the 
organization — 

••(i)  is  exempted  from  the  requirements  of 
section  508(a)  and  (b)  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  thereof,  or 

"(11)  complies  with  section  508  (a),  (b). 
and  ( g ) ;  or 

■•(B)  for  a  transfer  in  trust  (other  than 
one  to  which  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  apply)  unless  the  gov- 
erning instrument  of  the  trust  Includes  pro- 
visions, the  effects  of  which  are  to  prohibit 
the  trust  from— 

••(i)  engaging  In  any  act  of  self-dealing 
(as  defined  In  section  4941(d) ) , 

■•(ii)  retaining  any  excess  business  hold- 
ings (as  defined  in  section  4943(c) ) , 

••(.11)  making  any  speculative  investments 
in  such  manner  as  to  subject  the  trust  to  tax 
under  section  4944.  and 

■•(iv)  making  any  taxable  expenditures  las 
defined  incection  4945(b)  ). 

••(2)  Where  an  interest  In  property  passes 
or  has  passed  from  the  decedent  to  a  person, 
or  for  a  use.  described  in  subsection  (a) ,  and 
an  interest  in  the  same  property  passes  or 
has  passed  (for  less  than  an  adequate  and  full 
consideration  In  money  or  moneys  worth) 
from  the  decedent  to  a  person,  or  for  a  use. 
not  described  In  subsection  (a),  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  for  the 
interest  which  passes  or  has  passed  to  the 
person,  or  for  the  use.  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  the  interest  Is  in  the  form  of 
a  remainder  Interest  in  a  trust  which  Is  a 
charitable  remainder  annuity  trust  or  a 
charitable  remainder  unltrust  described  in 
section  664(d)."' 

(2)  Estates  op  nonresidents  not  citi- 
zens.—Subparagraph  (Ef  of  section  2106(a) 
(2)  (relating  to  disallowance  of  deductions 
in  certain  cases)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"(E)  Disallowance  of  deductions  in  cer- 
tain CASES.— The  provisions  of  section  2055 
(e)  also  shall  be  applied  In  the  determination 
of  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  paragraph." 

(3)  Gift  tax —Subsection  (C)  of  section 
2522  (relating  to  disallowance  of  charitable 
deductions  In  certain  cases)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(c)  Disalloiwance  of  Deductions  in  Cer- 
tain Cases. — 

••(1)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section — 

■■(A)  for  a  transfer  to  or  for  the  use  of  an 
organization  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
( relating  to  exempt  organizations)  unless  the 
organization — 

•■(1)   Is  exempted  from  the  requirements  oJ 
section  508  (a)  and  (b)  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  thereof,  or  e«o    ,     V      -K, 
•■(ii)    compiles  with  section  508   (a),   (b). 
and  (g) ;  or 

■•(B)  lor  a  transfer  in  trust  (other  than 
one  to  which  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  apply),  unless  the 
governing  instrument  of  the  trust  Includes 
provisions  the  effects  of  which  are  to  pro- 
hibit the  trust  from — 

••(l)  engaging  in  any  act  of  self -dealing 
(as  defined  In  section  4941(d)), 

••(11)  retaining  any  excess  business  hold- 
ings (as  defined  in  section  4943(c)), 

••(ill)  making  any  speculative  investments 
in  such  manner  as  to  subject  the  trust  to 
tax  under  section  4944.  and 

••(iv)  making  any  taxable  expenditures  (as 
defined  In  section  4945(b) ) . 

••(2)  (A)  Where  a  donor  transfers  an  inter- 
est in  property  to  a  person,  or  for  a  use. 
described  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and  an 
interest  in  the  same  property  Is  transferred 
or  has  been  transferred  (for  less  than  an 
adequate  and  full  consideration  in  money  or 
money's  worth)   from  the  donor  to  a  person. 
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or  for  a  use.  not  described  In  subsection  (a) 
or  (b).  the  deduction  allowed  under  this 
section  for  the  Interest  which  Is,  or  has  been 
transferred  to  the  person,  or  for  the  use, 
described  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  not 
be  greater  than  the  amount  allowed  to  the 
donor  as  a  deduction  under  section  170  In 
respect  of  such  Interest,  determined  without 
regard  to  the  percentage  limitation  In  sub- 
section (b)  thereof.  For  purp>oses  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, where  the  donor  has  elected  the 
alternative  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  170(e)  (1)  (relating  to  electing  valu- 
ation of  gifts  of  appreciated  property),  the 
deduction  allowed  under  section  170  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  deduction  that  would  have 
been  allowed  had  the  alternative  set  forth  In 
subparagraph   (A)    been  elected. 

"(B)  Where  any  readjustment  under  sec- 
tion 170(b)(1)(H)  Is  made  in  the  donor's 
income,  at  the  time  the  readjustment  Is 
made  the  donor  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  be  considered  as  making  a  gift 
(which  is  not  a  gift  of  a  present  Interest 
in  property  and  for  which  no  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  section)  of  property 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  required 
to  be  Included  in  income  as  a  result  of  the 
readiuatment.  except  that  If  the  alternative 
set  fofth  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
170(e)(1)  had  been  elected,  the  amount  of 
such  gift  shall  be  considered  to  be  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  required  to  be  included  In  Income 
as  a  result  of  the  readjustment  If  the  alter- 
native set  forth  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  such 
section  had  been  elected. 

(1)    Charitable  Remainder  Trusts. 

( 1 1  Subpart  C  of  part  I  of  subchapter  J 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  estates  and  trusts 
which  may  accumulate  Income  or  which  dis- 
tribute corpus)  is  ,imended  by  adding  at  tile 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  664.  CHARn-ABLE  Remainder  Trusts. 

"(a)  Gener-ai.  RtTLE.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subchapter,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  apply  in  the  case  of  a  chari- 
table remainder  annuity  trust  and  a  chari- 
table remainder  unitrust. 

"(bl     CH.ARACTEH  of  DiSTRffiUTIONS. — 

Amounts  distributed  by  a  charitable  remain- 
der annuity  trust  or  by  a  charitable  remain- 
der unitrust  shall  be  considered  as  having  the 
following  characteristics  in  the  hajKis  of  the 
beneflclary  to  whom  is  paid  the  annuity 
described  in  subsection  (di(l)(A)  or  the 
payment  described  in  subsection  (d)  (2)  (A)  : 
'■(1)  First,  as  amounts  of  income  includ- 
ible in  gross  income  to  the  extent  of  such 
income  of  the  trust  for  the  year  and  such 
undistributed  income  of  the  trust  for  prior 
years; 

"(2)  Second,  as  a  capital  gain  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  capital  gain  of  the  trust  for  the 
year  and  the  undistributed  capital  gain  of 
the  trust  for  prior  years; 

"(3)  Third,  as  other  income  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  Income  of  the  trust  for  the  year 
and  such  undistributed  income  of  the  trust 
for  prior  years;  and 

"(4)  Fourth,  as  a  distribution  of  trust 
corpus.  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  trust 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  ita  undistri- 
buted capital  gain  on  a  cumulative  net  basis. 
"(C)  Exemption  of  TRtJST  From  T.ax- 
ATioN — A  charitable  remainder  annuity  trust 
and  a  charitable  remainder  iinitrust  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  tax  imposed  by  this 
subtitle. 

"(d)    Definitions. — 

"(1)  Charitable  remainder  annottt 
TRUST.— A  charitable  remainder  annuity 
trust  is  a  trust — 

"(A)  Prom  which  a  sum  certain  is  to  be 
I>aid.  not  less  often  than  annually,  to  a  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  person  or  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  170  (c) ,  for  a  term  of  years 
or  for  the  life  of  the  person,  and 


"(B)  Following  the  termination  of  the  an- 
nuity described  In  subparagraph  (A)  the 
remainder  Interest  In  the  trust  Is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to,  or  for  the  use  of,  an  organization 
described  in  section  170(c)  oc  Is  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  trust  few  such  a  use. 

"(2)  Charitable  remainder  unitbust. — A 
charitable  remainder  unitrust  Is  a  trust — 

"(A)  Prom  which  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
net  fair  market  value,  of  its  assets,  va'.ued 
annually,  is  to  be  paid,  not  less  often  than 
annually,  to  a  person  who  Is  not  a  person  or 
organization  described  in  section  170(c),  for 
a  term  of  years  or  for  the  life  of  the  person, 
and 

"(B)  Following  the  termination  of  the  In- 
terest described  In  subparagraph  (A)  the  re- 
nuUnder  Interest  In  the  trust  Is  to  be 
transferred  to,  or  for  the  use  of.  an  organiza- 
tion described  In  section  170(c)  or  is  to  be 
retained  by  the  trust  for  such  a  use." 

(2).  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  C 
of  part  I  of  subchapter  J  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  estates  and  trusts  which  may  ac- 
cumulate income  or  which  distribute  corpus) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"Sec.  664. Charitable  remainder  trusts." 

(J)    Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  to  contributions  paid  in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969.  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(Ai  the  amendments  made  in  sections  170 
(b)(1)(H)  and  (I)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  transfers  in  trust  and  contributions  made 
after  April  22.  1969,  and 

(B)  the  amendment  made  In  section 
170(b)  (8)  shall  apply  to  contributions  made 
after  AprU  22,  1969. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  contributions  which  are 
paid  (or  treated  eis  paid  under  section  170 
(a)  (2)  )   after  December  31,  1969. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  contributions 
which  are  paid  (or  treated  as  paid  under 
section  170(a)(2))  after  December  31,  1969. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(d)  shall  apply  to  sales  made  after  May  26, 
1969. 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (g)  shall  apply  to  transfers  in 
trust  made  after  April  22,  1969. 

(6)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(f )  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid,  permanently 
set  aside,  or  to  be  used  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(7)  (A)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  shall 
nppiy  in  the  case  of  decedents  dying  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (h)  shall  apply  to  gifts 
made  after  April  22,  1969. 

(8)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(I)  shall  apply  to  transfers  In  trust  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SUBrrrLE  B — Farm  Losses,  Etc. 
Sec.  211.  Gain  From  Dispositions  of  Prop- 
erty   Used    in    Farming    Where 
Farm    Losses    Offset    Nonfarm 
Income. 
(a)  In  General. — Part  IV  of  subchapter  P 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rules  for  de- 
termining    capital     gains     and     losses)      is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  1251.  Gain  From  Disposttion  of  Prop- 
erty Used  in  Farming  Where 
Farm  Losses  Offset  Nonfarm 
Income. 
"(a)    Circumstances   Under   Which   Sec- 
tion Applies. — This  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  only  if — 

"  ( 1 )  there  is  a  farm  net  loss  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  there  is  a  balance  in  the  excess  deduc- 
tions account  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  after  applying  subsection  (b)(3)(A). 


"(b)    Excess  Deductions  Account. — 
"( 1 )  Requirement. — Each  taxpayer  subject 
to  this  section  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, establish  sind  maintain  an  excess  deduc- 
tions account. 

"(2)    Additions  to  account. — 
"(A)  General  rule. — There  shall  be  added 
to   the   excess   deductions   account  for  each 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  farm 
net  loss. 

"(B)  Exception  for  individuals. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  for  a  taxable  year — 

"(i)  unless  his  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  In- 
come for  such  year  exceeds  $50,000,  and 

"(11)  only  to  the  extent  his  farm  net  loss 
exceeds  $25,000. 

"(C)  Married  individuals.—  In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B)  (1)  shall  be  $25,000  in  lieu  of  $50,000.  and 
in  subparagraph  (B)(li)  shall  be  $12,500  in 
lieu  of  S25.000.  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  does  not 
have  any  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(D)  Nonfarm  adjusted  gross  income. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'non- 
farm  adjusted  gr<5ss  Income'  means  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  computed  without  re- 
gard to  Income  or  deductions  attributable 
to  farming. 

"(3)  Subtractions  from  account. — If 
there  is  any  amount  in  the  excess  deduc- 
tions account  at  the  close  of  any  taxable 
year  (determined  before  any  amount  is  sub- 
tracted under  this  paragraph  for  such  year) 
there  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  account — 
"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  farm  net 
Income  for  such  year,  plus  the  timount  (de- 
termined as  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate) 
necessary  to  adjust  the  account  for  deduc- 
tions which  did  not  result  In  a  reduction 
of  the  taxpayer's  tax  under  this  subtitle 
for  the  taxable  year  or  any  preceding  tax- 
able year  (including  such  amounts  which 
did  not  result  In  a  reduction  of  tax  because 
of  the  application  of  section  84  (relating  to 
limit  on  tax  preferences)),  and 

"(B)  after  applying  paragraph  (2)  or  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  (as  the 
case  may  be),  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  treated  under  subsection 
(c)  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  which  Is  neither  a  capital  asset  nor 
property  described  In  section   1231. 

"(4)  Exception  for  taxpayers  using  cer- 
tain accounting  methods. — 

"(A)  General  rule. — Except  to  the  extent 
that  the  taxpayer  has  succeeded  to  an  ex- 
cess deductions  account  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (5),  additions  to  the  excess  deduc- 
tions account  shall  not  be  required  by  a 
taxpayer  who  elects  to  compute  taxable  in- 
come from  farming  (1)  by  using  inventories, 
and  (11)  by  charging  to  capital  account  all 
expenditures  paid  or  Incurred  which  are 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  (in- 
cluding such  expenditures  which  the  tax- 
payer may,  under  this  chapter  or  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  otherwise  treat  or 
elect  to  treat  as  expenditures  which  are  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account). 

"(B)  Time,  manner,  and  effect  of  elec- 
tion.—An  election  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  filed  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  (including  ex- 
tensions thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for 
such  taxable  year,  and  shall  be  made  and 
filed  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 
Suoh  election  shall  be  binding  on  the  tax- 
payer for  such  taxable  year  and  for  all  sub- 
sequent taxable  years  and  may  not  be  re- 
voked except  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 

"(C)  Chance  of  method  of  accounting, 
etc — If.  in  order  to  comply  with  the  elec- 
tion made  under  subparagraph   (A),  a  tax- 
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payer  changes  his  method  of  accounting  in 
computing  uxable  Income  from  the  busi- 
ness of  farming,  such  change  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  for  purposes 
of  section  481(a)(2)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
change  not  Inltated  by  the  taxpayer. 
(5)  Transfer  OF  ACCOUNT. — 
"(A)  Certain  corporate  transactions. — 
In  the  case  of  a  transfer  described  In  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  to  which  section  371(a).  374(a), 
or  381  applies,  the  acquiring  corporation 
shall  succeed  to  and  take  Into  account  as  of 
the  close  of  the  day  of  distribution  or  trans- 
fer, the  excess  deductions  account  of  the 
transferor. 

"(B)  Certain  GIFTS. — If — 
"(1)  farm  recapture  property  is  disposed  of 
by  gift,  and 

"(li)  the  potential  gain  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (e)(5))  on  farm  recapture  property 
disposed  of  by  gift  during  any  one-year  pe- 
riod in  which  any  such  gift  occurs  is  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  potential  gain  on 
farm  recapture  property  held  by  the  donor 
immediately  prior  to  the  first  of  such  gifts. 
the  donees  of  the  property  shall  succeed  (as 
of  the  close  of  the  donors  taxable  year  in 
which  the  first  of  such  gifts  is  made)  to  the 
donor's  excess  deductions  account  (or  in  the 
case  of  more  than  one  donee,  to  his  ratable 
share  of  such  account)  determined,  after  the 
application  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  with 
respect  to  the  donor,  as  of  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year. 

"(6)  Joint  return. — In  the  case  of  an 
addition  to  an  excess  deductions  account  for 
a  taxable  year  for  which  a  Joint  return  was 
filed  under  section  6013.  for  any  subsequent 
taxable  year  for  which  a  separate  return 
was  filed  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
provide  rules  for  allocating  any  remaining 
amount  of  such  addition  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(c)  Ordinary  Income. — 
"(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section.  If  farm  recapture 
property  (as  defined  in  subsection  (e)(1)) 
is  disposed  of  during  a  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969,  the  amount  by 
which — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  sale,  exchange,  or 
involuntary  conversion,  the  amount  realized, 
or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  disposition, 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property, 
exceeds  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  in  section  1231. 
Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 
"(2)    Limitation. — 

"(A)  Amount  in  excess  deductions  ac- 
count.— The  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
treated  under  paragraph  (1)  as  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  is 
neither  a  capital  asset  nor  property  described 
in  section  1231  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  in  the  excess  deduc- 
tions account  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  after  applying  subsection  (b)(3)(A). 

"(B)  Dispositions  taken  into  account. — 
If  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which 
paragraph  ( 1 )  applies  Is  limited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  subparagraph  (A),  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  in  respect  of  such  dispositions 
(and  In  such  amounts)  as  provided  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  disposition  op 
LAND. — In  applying  subparagraph  (A),  any 
gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  land  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  to  the  extent  of  its 
potential  gain  (as  defined  in  subsection  (e) 
(5)). 
"(d)  Exceptions  and  Special  Rules. — 
"(1)  Guts. — Subsection  (C)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  disposition  by  gift. 


"(2)  Thansfeb  at  death. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  691  (relating  to  Income  In 
respect  of  a  decedent),  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  transfer  at  death. 

"(3)  Certain  corporate  transactions. — 
If  the  basis  of  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
transferee  is  determined  by  reference  to  its 
basis  In  the  hands  of  the  transferor  by  reason 
of  the  application  of  section  332,  351.  361, 
371(B),  or  374(a),  then  the  amount  of  gain 
taken  into  account  by  the  transferor  under 
subsection  (c)(1)  shftll  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  gain  recognized  to  the  transferor 
on  the  transfer  of  such  property  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  section).  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  a  disposition  to 
an  organization  (other  than  a  cooperative 
described  in  section  521)  which  is  exempt 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter. 

"(4)  Luce  kind  exchanges;  involuntary 
conversion,  etc— If  property  is  disposed  of 
and  gain  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
section)  is  not  recognized  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  section  1031  or  1033,  then  the  amount 
of  gain  taken  into  account  by  the  transferor 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  shall  not  exceed  the 

sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  gain  recognized  on 
such  disposition  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  section),  plus 

"(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  property  ac- 
quired with  respect  to  which  no  gain  is  rec- 
ognized under  subparagraph  (A),  but  which 
is  not  farm  recapture  property. 
"(5)  Partnerships. — 

••  I  A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  partner- 
ship, each  partner  shall  take  into  account 
separately  his  distributive  share  of  the  part- 
nership's farm  net  losses,  gains  from  dispo- 
sitions of  farm  recapture  property,  and  other 
items  in  applying  this  section  to  the  partner. 
■•(B)  Transfers  to  partnerships— If  farm 
recapture  property  is  contributed  to  a  part- 
nership and  gam  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  section)  is  not  recognized  under  sec- 
tion 721.  then  the  amount  of  gain  taken  into 
account  by  the  transferor  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  farm  recapture  property 
transferred  over  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
partnership  interest  attributable  to  such 
property.  If  the  partnership  agreement  pro- 
vides ioT  an  allocation  of  gain  to  the  con- 
tributing partner  with  respect  to  farm  re- 
capture property  contributed  to  the  partner- 
ship (as  provided  in  section  704(c)  (2) ),  the 
partnership  interest  of  the  contributing  part- 
ner shall  be  deemed  to  be  attributable  to 
such  property. 

"(6)  Property  transferred  to  controlled 
corporations. — Except  for  transactions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  (5)  (A) ,  in  the  case 
of  a  transfer,  described  in  paragraph  (3),  of 
farm  recapture  property  to  a  corporation, 
stock  received  by  a  transferor  in  the  exchange 
shall  be  farm  recapture  property  to  the  ex- 
tent attributable  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  farm  recapture  property  (or  if  less,  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  plus  the  potential  gain  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (e)(5))  on  farm  recap- 
ture property )  contributed  to  the  corporation 
by  such  transferor. 

"(e)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Farm  recapture  property. — The  term 
•farm  recapture  property'  means  any  prop- 
erty (other  than  secUon  1250  property)  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (relating  to  busi- 
ness property  held  for  more  than  12  months) , 
(3)  (relating  to  livestock),  or  (4)  (relating 
to  an  unhar vested  crop)  of  section  1231(b) 
which  is  or  has  been  used  in  the  trade  or 
btisiness  of  farming  by  the  taxpayer  or  by  a 
transferor  in  a  transaction  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(5). 

"(2)  Farm  net  loss. — The  term  'farm  net 
loss'  means  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  deductions  allowed  or  allowable 
by  this  chapter  which  are  directly  connected 


with  the  carrying  on  of  the  Uade  or  business 
of  farming,  exceed 

"(B)   the  groas  income  derived  from  such 
trade  or  business. 

Gains  and  losses  on  the  disposition  of  farm 
recapture  property  referred  to  in  section  1231 
(a)  (determined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion or  section  1245(a))  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

"(3)  Farm  net  income. — The  term  'farm 
net  income'  means  the  amount  by  which  the 
amount  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)(A). 
"(4)  Trade  or  business  of  farming. — 
"(A)  Horse  racing. — In  the  case  of  a  lax- 
payer  engaged  in  the  raising  of  horses,  the 
term  trade  or  business  of  farming'  Includes 
the  racing  of  horses. 

"(B)  Several  businesses  of  farming.— If 
a  taxpayer  is  engaged  in  more  than  one  trade 
or  btisiness  of  farming,  all  such  trades  and 
businesses  shall  be  treated  as  one  trade  or 
business." 

"(5)  Potential  gain.- The  term  'potential 
gain"  means  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  property  over  its 
adjusted  basis,  but  limited  In  the  case  of  land 
to  the  extent  of  the  deductions  allowable  in 
respect  to  such  land  under  sections  175  (re- 
lating to  soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
penditures) and  182  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  farmers  for  clearing  land )  for  the  taxable 
year  and  the  4  preceding  taxable  years." 
(b)  Conforming  amendments. — 

(1)  Section  301(b)(1)(B)  (11)  (relating  to 
corporate  distributions  of  property)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  1250(a)"  and 
inserting  iri  lieu   thereof   "1250(a).  or   1251 

(c)". 

(2)  Section  301(d)(2)(B)  (relating  to  the 
basis  of  property  distributed  by  a  corpora- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  1250 
(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1250(a). 
or  1251(c)". 

(3)  Section  312(c)(3)  (relating  to  ad- 
justment to  corporate  earnings  and  profits) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  1250(a)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1250(a).  or  1251 
(c)". 

(4)  Section  341(e)  (12)  (relating  to  non- 
appUcation  of  section  1245(a)  with  respect 
to  collapsible  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1250(B)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1250(a),  and  1251(c)". 

( 5 )  Section  453  ( d )  ( 4 )  ( B )  ( relating  to  dis- 
tribution of  installment  obligations  under 
certain  liquidations)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  1250(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1250(a),  or  1251(c)". 

(6)  Section  751(c)  (relating  to  unrealized 
receivables  in  partnership  transactions)  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "section  1250(c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1250(c) . 
and  farm  recapture  property  (as  defined  in 
section  1251(e)(1))":  and  by  striking  out 
•■1250(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1250 
(a). or  1251(c)". 

(7)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  P  of   chapter   1   is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'Sec.  1251.  Gain  from  disposiUon  of  property 

used    in    farming    where    farm 
losses  offset  nonfarm  income." 
(c)    Effective    Dates. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  212.  Livestock. 

(a)  Depreciation  Recapture. — 
(1)  General  rule.— Section  1245(a)(2) 
(relating-  to  recomputed  basis  with  respect 
to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  depreci- 
able property)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  by  add- 
ing "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B), 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (B)   the  foUowing: 

"(C)    with    respect    to    livestock.    lt«    ad- 
justed baslz  recomputed  by  adding  thereto 
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all  adjustments  attributable  to  a  period 
after  December  31.  1969," 

(  2  I         CONrORMING        AMENDMENT. SeCtlOn 

1245ia)(3)  (relating  to  section  1245  prop- 
erty) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  livestock) ". 

(3)  ErrtCTivE  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.   1969. 

(b)  Livestock  Used  In  Trade  or  Busi- 
ness.— 

(1)  Amendment  or  SECTION  1231. — Section 
1231(b)(3)  (relating  to  property  used  In 
a  trade  or  business)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Livestock. — Such  term  includes  Uve- 
stoclc  regardless  of  age.  held  by  a  taxpayer 
for  draft,  breeding,  sporting,  or  dairy  pur- 
poses, but  only  if  held  by  him  for  at  least 
365  days  after  such  animal  normally  would 
have  first  been  used  for  any  of  such  pur- 
po.ses    Such  term  does  not  include  poultry." 

(2)  ErFECTivE     DATE. — The     amendments 
made  by  paragraph   (1)   shall  apply  to  live- 
stoclc  acquired  after  December  31.  1969. 
Sec.  213    Hobby  Losses. 

(a)  Section  270  (relating  to  limitation  on 
deductions  allowable  to  individuals  in  cer- 
tain cases)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  270  Limitation  on  Deductions  in 
Cert.hn  Cases. 
"(a)  General  Rule — Items  attributable  to 
an  activity  shall  be  allowed  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  gross  income  from  such  activity 
unless  such  activity  is  carried  on  with  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  realizing  a  profit. 

"(b)       REBtJTTABLE      PRESUMPTION. — If      the 

deductions  attributable  to  an  activity  exceed 
the  gross  income  from  such  activity  by 
$25,000  or  more  for  any  3  of  5  consecutive 
years  ending  with  the  taxable  year,  then 
unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  to  the  con- 
trary, the  activity  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  carried  on  without  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  realizing  a  profit." 

(b)(1)  Section  6504  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erences with  respect  to  limitations  on  assess- 
ment and  collection)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  par£igraph    (8). 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"Sec  270.  Limitation  on  deductions  allow- 
able to  individuals  in  certain 
cases." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  270.  Limitation  on  deductions  in  cer- 
tain cases." 
(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  Ijegiuning 
after  December  31.  1969. 

Subtitle  C — Interest 
Sec.  221.  Interest. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Interest  Deduction 
Attributable  to  Investment  Indebtedness. — 
Section  163  (relating  to  interest)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  and  (e).  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Interest  on  Invest- 
ment Indebtedness. — 

"ill  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation  (except  an  electing 
small  business  corporation  as  defined  In 
section  1371(b)  ).  the  amount  of  investment 
interest  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section   (ai    shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  $25,000  ($12,500.  in  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  by  a  married  individual). 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  net  investment 
income  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)(C)), 
and 

"(C)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  net  long-term  capital  gain  exceeds 
the  net  short-term  capital  loss  for  the  tax- 
able year. 


"(2)  CARRVrORWARD  OF  DISALLOWED  INVEST- 
MENT interest. — The  amount  of  disallowed 
Investment  interest  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  treated  (except  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(A))  as  Investment  interest  paid 
or  accrued  In  the  succedlng  taxable  year. 

"(3)  DEriNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Investment  income. — The  term  'in- 
vestment Income'  means  the  gross  amount 
of  Income  from  Interest,  dividends,  rents, 
and  royalties  and  net  short-term  capital 
gains  derived  from  the  disposlitlon  of  prop- 
erty held  for  Investment,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  gross  income  or  such  gains 
are  not  derived  from  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business. 

"(B)  Investment  expenses. — The  term  'in- 
vestment expenses'  means  all  deductions  al- 
lowable under  section  164(a)  (1)  or  (2).  166. 
167,  171,  212.  or  611  directly  connected  with 
the  production  of  investment  income. 

"(C)  Net  investment  income. — The  term 
'net  Investment  income'  means  the  excess,  if 
any.  of  investment  income  over  investment 
expenses. 

"(D)  Investment  interest. — The  term  'in- 
vestment interest'  means  interest  paid  or 
accrued  on  indebtedness  incurred  or  con- 
tinued to  purchase  or  carry  property  held  for 
investment. 

"(E)  Disallowed  investment  interest. — 
The  term  'disallowed  investment  interest" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  disallowed  as  a  deduction  solely  by 
reason  of  the  limitation  in  paragraph  (1). 
"(4)  Special  RULES. — 

"(A)  Partnerships. — In  the  case  of  a 
partnership,  the  provisions  of  this  stibsec- 
tion  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  partner- 
ship and  with  respect  to  each  partner. 

"(Bi  Net  operating  losses  of  electing 
small  business  corporations.— The  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction  allowed  to  sharehold- 
ers of  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
under  section  1374  shall  be  deemed  an  in- 
vestment interest  deduction  to  the  extent 
such  investment  interest  is  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction to  the  corporation.  Section  1374(d) 
shall  be  disregarded  to  the  extent  such  net 
operating  loss  deduction  is  deemed  to  be  an 
Investment  Interest  deduction. 

"(C)  Rents. — Gross  Income  derived  from 
rents  shall  not  be  considered  as  gross  income 
derived  from  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness unless  (i)  the  sum  of  the  deductions 
with  respect  to  the  rent  producing  property 
which  are  allowable  under  section  162  (relat- 
ing to  trade  or  business  expenses)  equals  or 
e.xceeds  15  percent  of  the  rental  income  pro- 
duced by  such  property,  and  (il)  the  tax- 
payer is  neither  guaranteed  a  specified  return 
nor  is  guaranteed  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
loss  of  Income." 

(b)  Capital  Gains  Deduction. — The  first 
sentence  of  section  1202  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  capital  gains)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "exceeds  the  net  short-term  capital 
loss"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  net  short-term  capital  loss 
and  the  amount  of  investment  interest  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  section  163 (di 
(1)(C)". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 

SuBTrrLE  D — Moving  Expenses 
Sec  231.  Moving  Expenses. 

(a)    Deduction    for    Moving    Expenses. — 
Section  217  (relating  to  moving  expenses)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  217.  Moving  Expenses. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  moving  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  of  work  by 
the  taxpayer  as  an  employee  at  a  new  prin- 
cipal place  of  work. 


"(b)   Definition  of  Moving  Expenses. — 
"(1)    In    general. — For    purposes    of    this 
section,   the   term   'moving  expenses'   means 
only  the  reasonable  expenses — 

"(A)  of  moving  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  from  the  former  residence  to  the 
new  residence. 

"(B)  of  traveling  (including  meals  and 
lodging)  from  the  former  residence  to  the 
new  place  of  residence. 

"(Ci  of  traveling  (including  meals  and 
lodging),  after  obtaining  employment,  from 
the  former  residence  to  the  general  location 
of  the  new  principal  place  of  work  and  re- 
turn, for  the  principal  purpose  of  searching 
for  a  new  residence. 

"(D)  of  meals  and  lodging  while  occupying 
temporary  quarters  in  the  general  location 
of  the  new  principal  place  of  work  during 
any  period  of  30  consecutive  days  after  ob- 
taining employment,  or 

"(E)  constituting  qualified  residence  sale, 
purchase,  or  lease  expenses. 

"(2)  Qualified  residence  sale,  etc.  ex- 
penses.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (E). 
the  term  'qualified  residence  sale,  purchase, 
or  lease  expenses'  means  only  reasonable  ex- 
penses incident  to — 

"(A)  the  sale  or  exchange  by  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse  of  the  taxpayer's  former  resi- 
dence (not  including  expenses  for  work  per- 
formed on  such  residence  in  order  to  assist  in 
its  sale)  which  (but  for  thi'  subsection  and 
subsection  (e)  )  would  be  taicen  into  account 
In  determining  the  amount  realized  on  the 
sale  or  exchange. 

"(B)  the  purchase  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spiouse  of  a  new  residence  in  the  general  lo- 
cation of  the  new  principal  place  of  work 
which  ( but  for  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (e)  )  would  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  new  resi- 
dence, or 

"(ii)  the  cost  of  a  loan  (but  not  including 
any  amounts  which  represent  payments  or 
prepayments  of  interest ) . 

"(C)  the  settlement  of  an  unexpired  lease 
on  property  u^ed  by  the  taxpayer  as  his 
former  residence,  or 

"(D)  the  acquisition  of  a  lease  by  the  tax- 
payer or  his  spouse  on  property  used  by 
the  taxpayer  as  his  new  residence  in  the 
general  location  of  the  new  principal  place 
of  work  (not  including  amounts  which  are 
payments  or  prepayments  of  rent). 
"(3)    Limitations. — 

"(A)  Dollar  limits. — The  aggregate 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  tinder  sub- 
section (a)  in  connection  with  a  commence- 
ment of  work  which  is  attributable  to  ex- 
penses described  in  subparagraph  (C)  or 
(D)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 
The  aggregate  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  qualified  residence  sale,  purchase, 
or  lease  expenses  shall  not  exceed  $2,500.  re- 
duced by  the  aggregate  amount  so  allowable 
which  is  attributable  to  expenses  described 
in  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1). 

"(B)  Husband  and  wife. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife  filing  separate  returns, 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting $500'  for  '$1,000'.  and  bv  substituting 
'$1,250"  for  '$2,500'. 

"(C)  Individuals  other  than  ta.xpaver.— 
In  the  case  of  any  Individual  other  than  the 
taxpayer,  expenses  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  tlirough  (D)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  if  such 
individual  has  both  the  former  residence 
and  the  new  residence  as  his  principal  place 
of  abode  and  is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's 
household. 

"(c)  Conditions  for  Allowance. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer's  new  principal  place  of 
work — 
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"(A)  is  at  least  50  miles  farther  from  his 
former  residence  than  was  hlB  former 
principal  place  of  work,  or 

"(B)  If  he  had  no  former  principal  place 
of  work,  is  at  least  50  miles  from  his  former 
residence,  and 

"(2)  during  the  12-month  period  Immedi- 
ately following  his  arrival  in  the  general 
location  of  his  new  principal  place  of  work, 
the  taxpayer  Is  a  full-time  employee.  In  such 
general  location,  during  at  least  39  weeks. 

"(d)  RtTLES  FOR  Application  of  Subsec- 
tion (c) (2). — 

"(1)  The  condition  of  subsection  (c)(2) 
shall  not  apply  if  the  taxpayer  Is  unable  to 
satisfy  such  condition  by  reason  of — 
"(A)  death  or  disability,  or 
"(B)  Involuntary  separation  (other  than 
for  willful  misconduct)  from  the  service  of, 
or  transfer  for  the  benefit  of.  an  employer 
after  obtaining  full-time  employment  in 
which  the  taxpayer  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  satisfy  such  condition. 

"(2)  If  a  taxpayer  has  not  satisfied  the 
condition  of  subsection  (c)(2)  before  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  the  taxable 
year  during  which  he  paid  or  incurred  mov- 
ing expenses  which  would  otherwise  be  de- 
ductible under  this  section,  but  may  still 
satisfy  such  condition,  then  such  expenses 
may  (at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer)  be  de- 
ducted for  such  taxable  year  notwithstanding 
subsection  (c)  (2). 
"(3)  If— 

"(A)  for  any  taxable  year  moving  expenses 
have  been  deducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  provided  In  paragraph    (2).  and 

"(B)  the  condition  of  subsection  (c)(2) 
(as  modified  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) cannot  be  satisfied  at  the  close  of 
a  subsequent  taxable  year, 
then  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenses  which 
were  so  deducted  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income  for  the  first  such  subsequent  taxable 
year. 

"(e)  Denial  of  Double  Benefit. — The 
amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  residence 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(b)(2)  shall  not  be  decreased  by  the  amount 
of  any  expenses  described  in  such  subpara- 
graph which  are  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a),  and  the  basis  of  a 
residence  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (b)(2)  shall  not  be  increased  by 
the  amount  of  any  expenses  described  in 
such  subparagraph  which  are  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (a).  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  expenses  with 
respect  to  which  an  amount  is  included  in 
gross  Income  under  subsection    (d)(3). 

"(f)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Inclusion  in  Gross  Income  of  Moving 
Expense  Reimbursements. — Part  II  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Items 
specifically  included  in  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  81  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec  82.  Reimbtjrsement  for  Expenses  of 
Moving. 
"There  shall  be  included  in  gross  income 
(as  compensation  for  services)  any  amount 
received  or  accrued,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  an  individual  from  his  employer  as  a  pay- 
nient  for  or  reimbursement  of  expenses  of 
moving  from  one  residence  to  another  resi- 
dence." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments. — Tlie  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec.  82.  Reimbursement  for  expenses  of 
moving." 

(d)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  ex- 


cept that  section  217  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a) )  shall  not  apply  to  any  Item  to  the 
extent  that  the  taxpayer  received  reimburse- 
ment or  other  expense  allowance  for  such 
Item  on  or  before  December  31,  1969,  which 
was  not  Included  in  his  gross  Income. 
TITLE  III— OTHER  ADJUSTMENTS  PRI- 
MARY AFFECTINO  INDIVIDUALS 
Subtitle  A — Limit  on  Tax  Preferences  and 

Allocation  of  Deductions 
Sec  301.  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences  for  In- 
dividuals, Estates,  and  Trusts. 

(a)  In  General. — 

(1)   Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating   to   items   specifically   included   in 
gross  Income)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  84.   Disallowed  Tax  Preferences. 

"(a)  General  Rule— In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer (other  than  a  corporation) .  there  shall 
be  Included  in  gross  income  for  the  taxable 
year  the  amount  of  disallowed  lax  prefer- 
ences. 

"(b)  Disallowed  Tax  Preferences— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  disal- 
lowed tax  preferences  for  a  taxable  year  Is 
the  amount  by  which  the  sum  of  the  Items 
of  tax  preference  exceeds  the  limit  on  tax 
preferences. 

"(c)    Items  OF  Tax  Preference  — 
"(1)    General  rule— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  items  of  tax  preference  are; 

"(A)  Charitable  contribution  of  appre- 
ciated PROPERTY. — The  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion (determined  without  regard  to  section 
277)  for  charitable  contributions  under  sec- 
tion 170  or  642  (c)  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year  which  is  attributable  to  appreciation  In 
the  value  of  property  not  included  in  gross 
income  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
section). 

"(B)  Accelerated  depreciation. — With  re- 
spect to  each  section  1250  property  (as  de- 
fined m  section  1250(c)).  the  amount  by 
which  the  deduction  allowable  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear,  ob- 
solescence, or  amortization  exceeds  the  de- 
preciation deduction  which  would  have  been 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  had  the  tax- 
payer depreciated  the  property  under  the 
method  described  in  section  167(b)(1)  (re- 
lating to  the  straight  line  method  of  depre- 
ciation) for  each  taxable  year  of  its  useful 
life  for  which  the  taxpayer  has  held  the  prop- 
erty. 

"(C)  Interest  on  certain  governmental 
obligations.— The  excess  (if  any)  of  interest 
on  obligations  which  is  excludable  from  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
103  over  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  proper  adjustment 
to  basis  required  to  be  made  for  the  taxable 
vear  under  section  1016(a)  (5)  or  (6).  and 
"(ii)  the  amount  of  deductions  allocable 
to  such  Interest  which  is  disallowed  by  ap- 
plication of  section  265(a)(1)  (relating  to 
expenses  relating  to  tax-exempt  income), 
multiplied  by  the  transitional  percentage  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (5). 

"(D)  Farm  losses. — The  amount  by  which 
the  farm  net  loss  (as  defined  under  section 
1251(e)(2)  but  not  including  any  item  of 
tax  preference  specified  in  subparagraph  (B) ) 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  farm  loss  ( if  any) 
which  would  have  been  determined  under  the 
accounting  methods  described  in  section  1251 
(b)  (4). 

"(E)  Capital  gains  deduction— The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  long- 
term  capital  gains  under  section  1202. 

"(2)  Nonresident  aliens.— In  the  case 
of  a  nonresident  alien,  the  items  of  tax 
preference  shall  include  only  those  items 
of  income  which  are  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  with- 
in the  United  States  and  those  items  of  de- 
ductions which  are  allowable  as  deductions 


m  determining  taxable  Income  which  is  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States. 

" (3 )  Special  rule  for  computing  net  oper- 
ating LOSS. — For  purposes  of  computing  the 
amount  of  a  net  operaUng  loss  or  the  amount 
of  a  net  operating  loss  carryover,  the  items  of 
tax  preference  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  paragraph  (1)(E). 

(4)  Special  rule  for  shareholders  of  an 
electing  small  business  corporation.— Un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  the  items  of  lax  preference  of  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1371(b))  for  each  taxable 
year  of  the  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
items  of  lax  preference  of  the  shareholders 
of  such  corporation  and  shall  be  apportioned 
pro  rata  among  such  shareholders  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  section  1374(c)(1).  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  applying  to  such 
corporation. 

"(5)  TRANSmONAL  PERCENTAGE  APPLICABLE 
TO  interest  on  certain  governmental  OBLIGA- 
TIONS—Tlie  transitional  percentage  referred 
to  m  paragraph  (1)(C)  is  10  percent  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning oii  or  after  January  1.  1970  (but  not  in 
excess  of  100  percent). 

"(d)  LiMrr  on  Tax  Preferences— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  limit  on  tax  prefer- 
ences is  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 
"(1)  one-half  of  the  sum  of  (A)  the  items 
of  tax  preference,  and  (B)  the  adjusted  gross 
income  computed  without  regard  10  this 
section  and  section  218(a) .  or 

"(2)  $10,000  ($5,000  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  filing  a  separate  return). 

(e)  AMOUNTS  Included  in  Income. — Fv^r 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  under  this  section 
shall  be  considered  derived  proportionately 
from  each  item  of  tax  preference. 
"(f)  Cross  Reference. — 
"For  rules  relating  to  adjustments  for 
amounts  disallowed  as  lax  preferences  by  this 
section,  see  section  218." 

(2)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  additional  itemized  deductions 
for  individuals)  is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  218  as  219.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  217  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  218.  Adjustments  for  Disallowed  T'X 
Preferencfs. 
"(a)  CiENF.RAL  RULE —If  in  any  taxable  yer.r 
a  taxpayer  has  included  disallowed  tax  pref- 
erence (as  determined  under  section  84(b)  ) 
in  gross  income,  the  amount  thereof  shall  be 
allowed,  subject  10  subsection  (b).  .is  :i 
deduction  in  each  of  the  5  succeeding  taxabTc 
years  to  the  extent  not  used  as  a  deduct!  n 
in  earlier  taxable  years  which  are  subse- 
quent to  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  dis- 
allowed tax  preferences  arose.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  amount  cf 
disallowed  t.TX  preferences  to  which  thi.; 
section  applies  shall  be  reduced  by  ihe 
amount  of  any  basis  adjustments  resulting 
from  application  of  subsection  ic)  durlnu 
the  taxable  year  to  which  this  section  i^^ 
being  applied  and  any  prior  taxable  years 
which  are  subsequent  to  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  disallowed  tax  preferences 
arose. 

"(b)  Limitations. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences (as  defined  in  section  84(d()  for 
such  uixable  year  reduced  by — 

■■(1)  the  itiems  of  tax  preference  for  such 
taxable  year,  and 

'  (2)  the  deduction  under  subsection  la) 
for  such  taxable  year  resulting  from  appli- 
cation of  this  section  to  disallowed  tax  pref- 
erences arising  in  taxable  years  preceding 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  disallowed  tax 
preferences  being  applied  arose. 
•(C)  ADJUST&rrNT  TO  Basis. — 
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"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  disallowed  tax  preferences  which  re- 
late to  Items  of  tax  preference  described  in 
section  84(c)(1)(B)  shall  Increase  the  basis 
of  the  asset  to  which  they  relate,  and 

"(B)  disallowed  tax  preferences  which  re- 
late to  Items  of  tax  preference  described 
In  section  84  (c)(1)(D)  shall  Increase  the 
basis  of  any  farm  asset  other  than  section 
1250  property  (as  defined  in  section  1250(c) ), 
to  the  extent  not  allowed  as  a  deduction  or 
as  an  addition  to  basis  under  this  section 
for  an  earlier  taxable  year.  Such  Increase 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes 
of  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  167. 

"(2)  Farm  assets. — The  Increase  In  basis 
of  farm  assets  provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  apply  to  such  assets  In  the  order  of 
disposition  and  shall  not  Increase  the  basis  of 
an  asset  to  an  amount  greater  than — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  the  basis  would 
have  been  had  the  taxpayer  used  the  account- 
ing methods  described  In  section  1251(b)  (4) , 
or 

'■(  B)  If  the  taxpayer  so  chooses,  an  amount 
determined  by  use  of  reasonable  estimates 
of  the  unit  costs  of  the  different  classes  of 
assets."  - 

(b)  Tbchnical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  62  (relating  to  definitions  of 
adjusted  gross  income)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (9)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(lOi  Adjustments  for  disallowed  tax 
PREFERENCES — The  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 218. •■ 

(2)  Section  1016  (relating  to  adjustments 
to  basis  I  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (di  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(c)  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences — Adjust- 
ments to  basis  shall  be  computed  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  section  84  and  sec- 
tion 218  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 218(c). ■■ 

(ci   Clerical  Amendments. — 
( 1 1    The   table   of   sections   for  part   II  of 
subchapter    B   of   chapter    1    is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  84  Disallowed  tax  preferences." 

(2»    The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter   B   of   chapter    1    is   amended   by 
striking  out   the  last  item  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•Sec.    218.    Adjustments   for   disallowed   tax 

preferences. 
"Sec  219.  Cross  references." 

(di     Effective     Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years   beginning   after  December  31.   1969. 
Sec.   302.   Allocation   of  Deductions. 

(iii  In  General — Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  not  de- 
ductible) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec,  277.  Limitation  on  Deductions  for 
Individuals. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — If  a  taxpayer  (other 
than  a  corporation)  has  allocable  expenses 
for  a  taxable  year,  the  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  chapter  for  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  disallowed  to  the  extent  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

•■(  1 )  the  aggregate  of  such  expenses  multi- 
plied by  the  section  277  fraction,  or 
"(2)  the  allowable  tax  preferences. 
"(b)  Section  277  Fraction. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  section  277  fraction  is  the 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  al- 
lowable tax  preferences  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  is  the  sum  of  the  allowable  tax 
preferences  plus  modified  adjusted  gross  In- 
come. 

■■(c)   Definitions.— For    purposes    of    this 
section— 

■■(1)    Allocable  expenses  — 
"(A)    In  general — The  term  'allocable  ex- 
penses' means  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allow- 


able as  deductions  (without  regard  to  this 
section  and  section  172(d))  by  application 
of  the  following  provisions  (to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  disallowed  as  a  deduction  under 
section  265)  : 

"(1)   section  163  (relating  to  interest),  de- 
termined   without    regard    to    section     163 
(d)(1). 
"(11)   section  164  (relating  to  taxes). 
"(Hi)   section  165  (relating  to  losses),  but 
only  with  respect  to  a  loss  described  in  sec- 
tion 165(C)(3)    (relating  to  casualty  losses), 
"(iv)   section    170    (relating    to   charitable 
contributions) . 

"(V)  section  172  (relating  to  net  operating 
loss  deduction),  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  amount  allowable  (without  regard  to  this 
section)  as  a  deduction  is  attributable  to  a 
loss  described  in  section   165(c)(3). 

"(vi)  section  213  (relating  to  medical, 
dental,  etc..  expenses),  and 

"(vU)  section  216  (relating  to  deduction 
of  certain  amounts  by  cooperative  housing 
corporation  tenant-stockholders) . 

"(B)  E.xcEPTioN. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  interest  and  taxes  paid  or  in- 
curred in  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
(other  than  for  investment  interest,  as  de- 
fined in  section   163(d)(3)(D)). 

"(C)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  i970. — 
For  taxable  years  beginning  in  1970.  the  allo- 
cable expenses  shall  be  one-half  of  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  ( A) . 
■■(2)  Allowable  tax  preferences.— 
"(A)  General  rule. — The  term  ■allowable 
tax  preferences^  means  the  excess  (if  any) 
of  the  total  of  the  items  of  tax  preference 
determined  under  section  84(c)  (but  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  items  are  not  included 
in  gross  income  under  section  84) .  as  modi- 
fied In  subparagraphs  (B) .  (C) .  and  (D) .  over 
$10,000  ($5,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return). 

■'(B)  Interest  on  certain  governmental 
obligations. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A),  interest  excludable  from  gross  Income 
under  section  103  on  obligations  issued  be- 
fore July  12.  1969.  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

"(C)  Depletion  and  intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs. — With  respect  to 
each  property  (as  defined  in  section  614). 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  items  of  tax 
preference  (as  determined  under  subpara- 
graph lA))  the  amount  by  which  the  sum 
of  the  deduction  for  depletion  allowable 
under  section  611  for  the  taxable  year,  plus 
the  deduction  for  Intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs  allowable  by  application  of 
the  provisions  of  section  263(c)  for  the  tax- 
able year,  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
which  would  have  been  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  for  depletion  and  depreciation 
under  section  611  if  no  deductions  were  al- 
lowable in  any  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  section  613  or  263(c).  Intan- 
gible drilling  and  development  costs  incurred 
in  drilling  a  nonproductive  well  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account. 

"(D)  Adjustments  for  disallowed  tax 
PREFERENCES. — There  shall  be  added  to  the 
items  of  tax  preference  (as  determined  in 
subparagraph  (A))  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  for  the  taxable  ye^ir  under 
section  218  (relating  to  adjustments  for  dis- 
allowed tax  preferences) . 

"(3)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income. — 
"(A)  General  rule. — For  purpyoses  of  this 
section,  the  term  'modified  adjusted  gross 
income'  means  ta.xable  income  ( determined 
without  regard  to  this  section)  plus  alloca- 
ble expenses,  but  in  no  case  shall  modified 
adjusted  gross  income  be  less  than  zero. 

■■(B)  Net  operating  loss  computation. — 
Taxable  income  and  allocable  expenses  shall 
be  modified  in  computing  modified  adjusted 
gross  income,  for  p'arposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  a  net  operating  loss  or  a  net 
operating  loss  carryover  by  making  the  modi- 
fications specified  in  subsections  (b)(2)(A) 
and  (d)  of  section  172. 


"(d)  Amount  Disallowed  Prom  Each  Al- 
locable Expense. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  amount  of  deductions  disallowed  by 
this  section  shall  be  disallowed  proportion- 
ately from  each  allocable  expense. 

"(e)  Limit  on  Disallowed  Interest  Ex- 
pense.— For  purpioses  of  this  section,  the 
amount  of  Investment  Interest  (as  defined 
in  section  163(d)(3)(D))  disallowed  by  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced, 
but  not  below  zero,  by  the  amount  of  such 
interest  expense  disallowed  as  a  deduction 
during  the  taxable  year  by  application  of 
section  163(d)  (1)." 

( 1 )  (b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

Section  265  (relating  to  expenses  and  in- 
terest relating  to  tax-exempt  interest)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)  General  Rule. — '■ 
before  ■'No  deduction". 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  265.  as  amended  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Expenses. — Any  amount  otherwise 
allowable  as  a  deduction  (without  regard  to 
section  277 )  which  is  allocable  to  one  or  more 
classes  of  income  other  than  interest 
(whether  or  not  any  amount  of  income  of 
that  class  or  classes  is  received  or  accrued) 
wholly  exempt  from  the  taxes  imposed  by 
this  subtitle,  or  any  amount  otherwise  al- 
lowable under  section  212  (relating  to  ex- 
penses for  production  of  income)  which  is 
allocable  to  interest  (whether  or  not  any 
amount  of  such  interest  is  received  or  ac- 
crued) wholly  exempt  from  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  this  subtitle  (without  regard  to 
section  84) .". 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  265.  as  amended  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  by  in- 
serting "(without  regard  to  section  84)" 
immediately  after  "taxes  imposed  by  this 
subtitle"  each  time  it  appears,  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Obligations  De- 
scribed IN  Section  103. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  (other  than  a  corporation),  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  not  apply  to  that  por- 
tion of  any  interest  on  indebtedness  ( other 
than  Interest  paid  or  incurred  in  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business)  incurred  or  con- 
tinued to  purchase  or  carry  an  obligation, 
the  Interest  on  which  is  wholly  exempt  from 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  by  appli- 
cation of  section  103  (without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 84).  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  interest  on  indebted- 
ness as  the  excess  (If  any)  of  the  amount  of 
interest  income  determined  under  section  84 
(C)(1)(C)  as  modified  by  section  277(c)(2) 
(B)  over  810.000  ($5,000  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  filing  a  separate  return) 
bears  to  the  amount  of  interest  income 
wholly  exempt  from  the  taxes  imposed  by 
this  subtitle  by  application  of  section  103 
(Without  regard  to  section  84)." 

(2)  Section  643(a)  (6)  (A)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  distributable  net  Income  in  the 
case  of  the  Income  of  a  foreign  trust)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  af- 
ter  "section  265". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  277.  Limitation  on  deductions  for  in- 
dividuals." 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 

i;uBTiTLE  B — Income  Averaging 
Sec  311.  Income  Averaging. 

(a)  Limitation  of  Tax. — Section  1301  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  tax)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "20  percent  of  such  income" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "20  percent  of  such  income  to  120 
percent  of   average   base  period   income, '■ 
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(b)  AvERiGABLE  INCOME, — Sectlon  1302  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  averagable  Income 
and  related  definitions)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.    1302,    Definition    or   Averagable   In- 
come;   Related    Definitions 

"(a)  Averagable  Income, — For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  'averagable  Income'  means 
the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  taxable  In- 
come for  the  computation  year  (decreased  by 
the  amount  (If  any)  to  which  section  72 (m) 
(5)  applies)  exceed  120  percent  of  average 
base  period  Income, 

"(b)  Average  Base  Period  Income.— For 
purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  average  base 
period  Income'  means  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
of  the  base  period  Incomes  for  the  base 
period. 

"(2)  Base  period  income. — The  base  pe- 
riod Income  for  any  taxable  year  is  the  tax- 
able income  for  such  year  Increased  by  the 
amount   (If  any)    equal   to  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come under  section  911  (relating  to  earned 
Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States)  and  subpart  D  of  part  III  of  subchap- 
ter N  (sec.  931  and  following,  relating  to  in- 
come from  sources  within  possessions  of  the 
United  States) .  over 

"(B)  the  deductions  which  would  have 
been  properly  allocable  to  or  chargeable 
against  such  amount  but  for  the  exclusion 
of  such  amount  from  gross  income. 

"(c)  Other  Related  Definitions. — For 
purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  Computation  year. — Tlie  term  'com- 
putation year'  means  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  taxpayer  chooses  the  benefiu  of 
this  part. 

"(2)  Base  period. — The  term  'base  period' 
means  the  4  taxable  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  computation  year. 

"(3)  Base  period  year. — The  term  'base 
period  year'  means  any  of  the  4  taxable  years 
immediately  preceding  the  computation  year, 
"(4)  Joint  return, — The  term  'joint  re- 
turn' means  the  return  of  a  hvisband  and 
wife  made  under  section  6013,  " 

(c)  Special  Rules —Section  1304(b)  (re- 
lating to  special  rules  applicable  to  Income 
averaging)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  In  paragraph 
(1)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,100"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  section  668(b)  (relating  to  limitation 
on  tax  with  respect  to  amounts  deemed  dis- 
tributed by  a  trust  in  preceding  years),  and 

"(6)  section  1348  (relating  to  50-percent 
maximum  rate  on  earned  income) .' 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments, — 

(1)  Section  1303(c)(2)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out   "adjusted", 

(2)  Section  1304  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  such  subsection  as  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4).  respectively: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Paragraphs  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)"  in  subsection  (c)(1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    'Paragraphs  (2)   and  (3)'"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4)""  in 
stibsection  (c)(1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (3)"; 

(D)  by  striking  ovit  "adjusted"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  subsection  (c)(3)  (as  redesig- 
nated) ; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "section  143'  In  sub- 
section (c)(4)  ( as  redesignated )  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  153"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  ". 
and  the  $3,000  figure  contained  in  section 
1302(b)  (2)  (C)  shall  be  applied  to  the  aggre- 
gate net  incomee"; 


(G)  by  striking  out  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  Treatment  or  Certain  Other  Items, — 
"(1)  Section  72(m)i6), — Section  72(m) 
(5)  (relating  to  penalties  applicable  to  cer- 
tain amounts  received  by  owner-employees) 
shall  be  applied  as  if  this  part  had  not  been 
enacted. 

"(2)  Other  rrEMS. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  part,  the  order  and  manner 
in  which  items  of  income  or  limitations  on 
tax  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  on  the  in- 
come of  any  eligible  individual  to  whom  sec- 
tion 1301  applies  for  any  computation  year 
shall  be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate"; 

and 

(H)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  (1). 
(3)  Section  6511(d)  (2)  (B)  (11)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""1302(e)(1)"  rnd  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '■1302(c)(1)":   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "•1302(e)(3)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1302(c)(3)". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  computation  years  ( within  the 
meaning  of  section  1302(c)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  beginning  af- 
ter December  31.  1969.  and  to  base  period 
years  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1302(c) 
(3)  of  such  Code)  applicable  to  such  com- 
putation years. 

Subtitle   C — Restricted   Property 
Sec.  321.  Restricted  Property, 

(a)  In  General.— Part  II  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relaUng  to  items  specifically  in- 
cluded in  gross  income)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section ; 
"Sec  85.  Restricted  Property. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If.  m  connection  with 
the  performance  of  services,  property  is  trans- 
ferred to  any  person  other  than  the  person 
for  whom  such  services  are  performed,  the 
excess  of — 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty (determined  without  regard  to  any  re- 
striction other  than  a  restriction  which  by 
iU  terms  will  never  lapse)  at  the  first  time 
the  rights  of  the  person  having  the  beneficial 
interest  in  such  property  are  transferable  or 
are  not  not  subject  to  a  substantial  risk  of 
forfeiture,  whichever  occurs  earlier,  over 

"(2)  the  amount  lif  any)  paid  for  such 
property,  shall  be  included  in  gross  income 
in  the  first  taxable  vear  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  person  having  the  beneficial  interest 
in  such  property  are  transferable  or  are  not 
subject  to  a  substantial  risk  of  forfeiture, 
whichever  is  applicable. 

•■(b)  Substantial  Risk  of  Forfeiture. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  rights  of 
a  person  In  property  are  subject  to  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  forefelture  If  the  trans- 
ferees rights  to  full  enjoyment  of  such 
property  are  conditioned  upon  the  future 
performance   of   substantial   services. 

"(c)  Certain  Restrictions  Which  Will 
Never  Lapse. — 

"(1)  Valuation. — In  the  case  of  property 
subject  to  a  restriction  which  by  its  terms 
will  never  lapse,  and  which  allows  the  trans- 
feree to  sell  such  property  only  at  a  price 
determined  under  a  formula,  such  formula 
price  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  unless  established  to 
the  contrary  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect 
to  such  value. 

•■(2)  Cancellation. — If,  in  the  case  of 
property  subject  to  a  restriction  which  by 
its  terms  will  never  lapse,  the  restriction  is 
canceled.  then,  unless  the  taxpayer 
establishes — • 

"  ( A )  that  such  cancellation  was  not  com- 
pensatory, and 


■(B)  that  the  person.  If  any.  who  would 
be  allowed  a  deduction  If  the  cancellation 
were  treated  as  compensatory,  will  treat  the 
transaction  as  not  compensatory,  as  evi- 
denced In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations, 
the  excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  (computed  without  regard  to  the 
restrictions)  at  the  time  of  cancellation 
over  the  sum  of — 

"(C)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty (computed  by  taking  the  restriction 
into  account)  immediately  before  the  can- 
cellation, and 

"(D)  the  amount,  if  any,  paid  for  the 
cancellation, 

shall  be  treated  as  compensation  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  cancellation 
occurs. 

"(d)  Applicability  of  Section— This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  a  transaction  to  which  section  421 
applies. 

"(2)  a  transfer  to  a  trust  described  In 
section  401  (a) . 

"(3)  the  transfer  of  an  option  without  a 
readily  ascertainable  fair  market  value,  or 
"(4)  the  transfer  of  property  pursuant  to 
the  exercise  of  an  option  with  a  readily  as- 
certainable fair  market  value  at  the  date  of 
grant. 

"(e)  Holding  Period. — In  determining  the 
period  for  which  the  taxpayer  has  held 
property  to  which  this  section  applies,  there 
shall  be  included  only  the  period  beginning 
at  the  first  time  his  rights  In  such  property 
are  transferable  or  are  not  subject  to  a 
substantial  risk  of  forfeiture,  whichever 
occurs  earlier. 

"(f)  Transition  Rules. — This  action  shall 
apply  to  property  transferred  after  June  30. 
1969'  except  that  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  property  transferred — 

"(1)  pursuant  to  a  binding  written  con- 
tract entered  Into  before  April  22.  1969. 

""(2)  upon  the  exercise  of  an  option 
granted   before  April  22.   1969.  or 

"(3)  before  February  1.  1970.  pursuant  to 
a  written  plan  adopted  and  approved  before 
Julv  1.  1969." 

(ij)  Nonexempt  Trusts  and  Nonqualified 
.'.NNurriES. — 

( 1 )  Beneficiary  of  non-exempt  trust. — 
Section  402(b)  (relating  to  taxability  of 
beneficiary  of  non-exempt  trust)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Taxability  of  Beneficiary  of  Non- 
exempt  Trust, — Contributions  to  an  em- 
ployees' trust  made  by  an  employer  during 
a  taxable  year  of  the  employer  which  ends 
within  or  with  a  taxable  year  of  the  trust 
for  which  the  trust  is  not  exempt  from  ta.\ 
under  section  501(a)  shall  be  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  employee  in  accord- 
ance with  section  85  (relating  to  restricted 
property).  The  amount  actually  distributed 
or  made  available  to  any  distributee  by  any 
such  trust  shall  be  taxable  to  him  in  the 
year  In  which  so  distributed  or  made  avail- 
able, under  section  72  (relating  to  annuities) , 
except  that  distributions  of  Income  of  such 
trust  before  the  annuity  starting  date  (as 
defined  in  section  72  ( c )  ( 4 )  )  shall  be  Included 
in  the  gross  income  of  the  employee  without 
regard  to  section  72(e)(1)  (relating  to 
amount  not  received  as  annuities),  A  bene- 
ficiary of  any  such  trust  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered the  owner  of  any  portion  of  such 
trust  under  subpart  E  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
J  (relating  to  grantors  and  others  treated  as 
substantial  owners)    ' 

1 2)  Beneficiary  under  nonqualified  an- 
nuity—Section  403  (relating  to  taxation  of 
employee  annuities)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  ic)  and  ,d)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 
"(c)   Taxability     of     Benfficiaby     Under 

NON-OUALIFTED  ANNUITIES  OR  UNDER  AN- 
NUITIES PtTRCHASED  BY  EXEMPT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS,— Premiums  paid  by  an  employer  for 
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an  annuity  contract  which  Is  not  subject  to 
subsection  fa)  shall  be  Included  In  the  gross 
Income  of  the  employee  In  accordance  with 
section  85  (relating  to  restricted  property). 
If  the  employer  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  or  521(a).  the  preceding 
pcntence  shall  apply  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  premiums  paid  which  Is  not  excluded 
from  gross  Income  under  section  (b).  The 
amount  actually  paid  or  made  available  to 
any  beneficiary  under  such  contract  shall  be 
taxable  to  him  In  the  year  in  which  so  paid 
or  made  available  under  section  72  (relating 
to  annuities) ." 

(c)    CLERIC.^L   Amendment. — The   table   of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec  85  Restricted  property." 

(di  EfTECTivE  Dates— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  transfers  made  and  to 
premiums  paid  after  August  4.  1969. 
SuBTFTLE  D — Other  Deferred  Compensation 
Sec.  331    Deferred  Compensation. 

(a)    I.v  General. — Subchapter  Q  of  chap- 
ter  1    (relating  to  readjustment  of  tax  be- 
■  tweeir    years    and    special     limitations)     is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART     Vm  —  DEfTRREO     COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  1354    Deferred  compensation. 
"Sec.  1354.  Deterred  Compensation. 

"(3)  Minimum  Tax — If  an  Individual  re- 
ceives a  deferred  compensation  payment  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  the  tax  ImpHDced  by 
section  1  for  the  taxable  year  which  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  excess  (if  any)  of  such 
payment  over  $10,000  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  lower  of — 

"(1»  the  aggregate  Increase  In  tax  result- 
ing from  adding  to  the  employee's  taxable 
income  i  as  modified  under  subsection  (c)  ) 
for  each  taxable  year  in  which  such  excess 
Is  deemed  to  have  been  earned  the  portion 
of  such  excess  deemed  to  have  been  earned 
In  each  such  year  or 

"(2)  the  tax  determined  by  multiplying 
by  the  number  of  taxable  years  in  the  period 
during  which  such  excess  is  deemed  to  have 
been  earned,  the  average  of  the  Increase  In 
tax  resulung  from  adding  to  the  employees 
taxable  income  (as  modified  under  subsec- 
tion (ci  ).  for  the  3  taxable  years  during  the 
last  10  years  of  such  period  for  which  his 
taxable  income  is  highest,  the  portion  of  such 
excess  deemed  to  have  been  earned  In  each 
such  year. 

"(b)  Year  in  Which  Earned. — A  deferred 
compeosaiion  payment  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  earned  ratably  over  ( 1 )  the  em- 
ployee s  entire  period  of  service  with  the 
employer  ( or  any  predecessor  or  successor  of 
the  employer  or  a  parent  or  subsidiary  cor- 
poration of  the  employer!,  or  (2)  a  portion 
of  such  period,  if  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such 
payment  Is  properly  attributable  to  such 
portion. 

"(ct  Effect  of  Prior  Deferred  Compensa- 
tion Payme.vts. — For  purposes  of  applying 
subsection  (ai  with  respect  to  a  deferred 
comf>ensation  payment,  the  employee's  tax- 
able income  for  any  taxable  year  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  first  increased  by 
any  amount  added  to  the  taxable  income 
for  such  taxable  yeaj  with  resfject  to  any 
deferred  compensation  payment  previously 
received. 

"(di  Employee — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'employee'  includes  any  Indi- 
vidual who  performs  services  lor  any  per- 
son, notwithstanding  the  fact  -hat  such  in- 
dividuaJ  is  not  regarded  as  the  employee  of 
such  person  for  any  other  purpose  of  this 
title. 


"(e)  Information  Requirement. —  Subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  not  apply  unless  the  tax- 
payer supplies  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  with  respect  to  his  Income  for  each 
taxable  year  in  which  the  deferred  compien- 
sation  payment  is  deemed  to  have  been 
earned. 

"(f)  Applicability  op  Section. — This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  deferred  com- 
pensation payment  made  under  a  written 
plan — • 

"{ 1 )   which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)    (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8), 
"(2)    which  would  meet  such  requirements 
but  for  the  fact  that  such  plan  Is  unfunded, 
or 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  In  existence  on 
August  4,  1969,  which  is  amended  before 
January  1,  1972,  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  ( 2 ) . 

"(g)  Transition  Rules. — The  minimum 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  ratable  portion  of  any  deferred 
compensation  payment  attributable  to  a  tax- 
able year — 

"(1)  beginning  before  January  1,  1970, 
or 

"1 2)  beginning  before  January  1,  1974.  If 
paid  or  made  available  pursuant  to  an  ob- 
ligation which  was,  on  July  11,  1969.  and  at 
all  times  thereafter,  binding  (without  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  any  possibility  of  for- 
feiture of  the  employee)." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table 
of  parts  for  subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Part   vni.    Deferred   compensation." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1969. 

Subtitle  E — Accumulation  Trusts, 
Multiple   Trusts,   Etc. 

Sec.  341.  Treatment  op  Excess  Distributions 
BT  Trusts. 

(a)   Definitions — 

(1)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
665  (relating  to  definitions  applicable  to  sub- 
part D)   are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Accumulation  Distributions. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  'accumu- 
lation distribution'  means,  for  any  taxable 
year  of  the  trust,  the  amount  by  which — 

"(1)  the  amounts  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  661(a)  for  such  taxable  year, 
exceed 

"(2)  distributable  net  Income  reduced 
(but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  661(a). 

"(c)  Special  Rule  Applicable  to  Distri- 
butions BY  Certain  Foreign  Trusts. — Any 
amount  paid  to  a  United  States  person  which 
is  from  a  payor  who  Is  not  a  United  States 
person  and  which  is  derived  directly  or  in- 
directly from  a  foreign  trust  created  by  a 
United  States  person  shall  be  deemed  in  the 
year  of  payment  to  have  been  directly  paid 
by  the  foreign  trust." 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  667  and" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  Preceding  Taxable  Year. — In  the  case 
of  a  trust  (other  than  a  foreign  trust  created 
by  a  United  States  person ) ,  the  term  'pre- 
oedlng  taxable  year'  does  not  include  any 
taxable  year  of  the  trust  ending  before  April 
23,  1964.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  trust  created 
by  a  United  States  person,  the  term  does  not 
Include  any  taxable  year  of  the  trust  to 
which  this  part  does  not  apply.  In  the  case 
of  a  preceding  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
which  a  trust  qualifies  (without  regard  to 
this  subpart)  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
part B,  for  purposes  of  the  application  of 
this  subpart  to  such  trust  for  such  taxable 


year,  such  trust  shall.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  be  treated  as  a  trust  to  which 
subpart  C  applies." 

(b)  Accumulation  Distribution  Allo- 
cated to  Preceding  Years. — 

( 1 )    So  much  of  section   666  as  precedes 
subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  666.  Accumulation  DisTRiBtmoN  Allo- 
cated TO  Preceding  Years. 

"(a)  Amount  Allocated. — In  the  case  of  a 
trust  which  is  subject  to  subpart  C.  the 
amount  of  the  accumulation  distribution  of 
such  trust  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  amount  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  661(a)  distrib- 
uted on  the  last  day  of  each  of  the  preceding 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
exceeds  the  total  of  any  undistributed  net 
incomes  for  any  taxable  years  intervening 
between  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  accumulation  distribution  is  de- 
termined and  such  preceding  taxable  year. 
The  amount  deemed  to  be  distributed  in  any 
such  preceding  taxable  year  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  exceed  the  undis- 
tributed net  income  of  such  preceding  tax- 
able year.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
undistributed  net  income  for  each  of  such 
preceding  taxable  years  shall  be  computed 
without  regard  to  such  accumulation  distri- 
bution and  without  regard  to  any  accumula- 
tion distribution  determined  for  any  succeed- 
ing taxable  v-ear  " 

(2)  Section  666  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Distributions  Cov- 
ered BY  Section  665(b)  Before  April  23, 
1969. — For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
undistributed  net  income  for  any  preceding 
taxable  year  of  a  trust,  amounts  distributed 
before  April  23.  1969.  which  were  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  an  accumulation  dis- 
tribution under  section  665(b)  as  in  effect 
before  such  date  shall  reduce  the  undis- 
tributed net  income  of  the  preceding  taxable 
year  or  years  of  the  trust  on  the  last  day  of 
which  they  are  deemed  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed under  this  subpart." 

(c)  Denial  of  Refund  to  Trusts. — Section 
667  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  667.  Denial  of  Refund  to  Trusts. 

"No  refund  or  credit  shall  be  allowed  to  a 
trust  for  any  preceding  taxable  year  by  rea- 
son of  a  distribution  deemed  to  have  been 
made  by  such  trust  in  such  year  under  sec- 
tion 666." 

(d)  Amounts  Treated  as  Distributed  in 
Prior  Years. — Section  668  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  668.  TIieatment  of  Amounts  Deemed 
dlstribttted  in  preceding  years. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — The  total  of  the 
amounts  which  are  treated  under  section  666 
as  having  been  distributed  by  the  trust  in  a 
preceding  taxable  year  shall  be  included  In 
the  income  of  a  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of 
the  trust  when  paid,  credited,  or  required  to 
be  distributed  to  the  extent  that  such  total 
would  have  been  Included  in  the  Income  of 
such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  under  sec- 
tion 662  (a)  (2)  and  (b)  if  such  total  had 
been  paid  to  such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
on  the  last  day  of  such  preceding  taxable 
year. 

"(b)    Limitation   on  Tax. — 

"(1)  Alternative  methods. — The  tax  at- 
tributable to  the  amounts  treated  under 
subsection  (a)  as  having  been  received  by 
the  beneficiary  from  a  trust  on  the  last  day 
of  a  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  trust  shall 
not  be  greater  than — 

"(A) the  aggregate  of  the  taxes  attribut- 
able to  those  amounts  had  they  been  In- 
cluded in  the  gross  Income  of  the  beatflciary 
on  such  day  In  accordance  with  section 
662(a)  (2)   and  (b),  op 
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"(B)  the  tax  determined  by  multiplying 
by  the  number  of  preceding  taxable  years  of 
the  trust,  on  the  last  day  of  each  of  which 
an  amount  Is  deemed  under  section  6e6(a) 
to  have  been  distributed,  the  average  of  the 
increase  in  tax  attributable  to  recomputing 
the  beneficiary's  gross  income  for  the  taxable 
year  and  each  of  his  2  taxable  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  of  the  accumu- 
lation distribution  by  adding  to  the  income 
of  each  of  such  years  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  amount  required  to 
be  included  in  Income  under  subsection  (a) 
by  such  number  of  preceding  taxable  years 
of  the  trust.  The  recomputatlon  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  Inclusion  in  income  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  accumulation  distribution  to 
whlcl)  the  limitation  is  being  applied. 
"(2)    Exceptions. — 

"(A)  When  an  accumulation  distribution 
is  deemed  under  section  666(a)  to  have  been 
distributed  on  the  last  day  of  less  than  3 
taxable  years  of  the  trust,  the  taxable  years 
of  the  beneficiary  for  which  a  recomputatlon 
Is  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  shall  equal 
the  number  of  years  to  which  section  666(a) 
applies,  commencing  with  the  most  recent 
taxable  year  of  the  beneficiary. 

"(B)  If  a  beneficiary  was  not  alive  on  the 
last  day  of  each  preceding  taxable  year  of 
the  trust  with  respect  to  which  a  distribu- 
tion is  deemed  made  under  section  666(a), 
paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  not  apply.  In  apply- 
ing paragraph  (1)(B),  no  recomputatlon 
shall  be  made  for  a  beneficiary  for  a  taxable 
year  for  which  he  was  not  alive. 

"(3) Effect  of  prior  accumulation  distri- 
butions.— In  computing  the  limitations  on 
tax  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  beneficiary 
to  whom  a  prior  accumulation  distribution 
or  distributions  have  been  paid,  credited,  or 
required  to  be  distributed  (whether  from 
the  same  trust  or  another  trust),  the  income 
of  the  beneficiary  for  each  of  his  preceding 
taxable  years  shall  Include  amounts  pre- 
viously deemed  distributed  to  such  bene- 
ficiary for  such  year  under  section  666  as  a 
result  of  prior  accumulation  distributions. 
■(4)  Multiple  distributions  in  the  same 
TAXABLE  YEAR. — In  the  cBse  of  accumulation 
distributions  made  from  more  than  one  trust 
which  are  includable  in  the  Income  of  a  bene- 
ficiary In  the  same  taxable  year,  the  distribu- 
tions shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  con- 
secutively in  whichever  order  the  beneficiary 
shall  determine. 

"(5)  Information  reqvirement. — 
"(A)  The  limitation  on  tax  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  not  be  effective  un- 
less the  beneficiary  supplies  such  Information 
with  respect  to  his  Income,  for  each  taxable 
year  on  the  last  day  of  which  an  amount  is 
deemed  distributed  under  section  666(a).  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe. 

"(B)  In  addition,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
trust  created  by  a  United  States  person,  the 
limitation  on  tax  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  not  be  effective  unless  the  beneficiary 
supplies  such  information  with  respect  to  the 
operation  and  accounts  of  the  trust,  for  each 
taxable  year  on  the  last  day  of  which  an 
amount  is  deemed  distributed  under  section 
666(a),  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(c)  Credit  for  Taxes  Paid  by  Trust. — The 
tax  imposed  on  a  beneficiary  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  taxes 
deemed  distributed  to  him  under  section 
666  (b)  and  (c)." 

(e)  Deletion  of  Special  Rules  Applicable 
to  Certain  Foreign  Trusts. — Section  669  (re- 
lating to  special  treatment  of  beneficiaries 
of  certain  foreign  trusts)  is  repealed. 

(f )  Technical  Amendments. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  D  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
J  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  treatment  of  ex- 
cess distributions  by  trusts)  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out 


Sec.  666.  Accumulation    distribution     allo- 
cated to  5  preceding  years  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  666.  Accumulation    distribution    allo- 
cated to  preceding  years" 
(2)  by  striking  out 
"Sec.   669.    Special    rules   applicable    to   cer- 
tain foreign  trusts." 
(g)     Effective     Date     and     Transitional 
Rules. — 

( 1 )  Except  for  amounts  credited  or  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  before  April  23.  1969. 
and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  all  distributions  by 
trusts  paid,  credited,  or  required  to  be  dis- 
tributed after  April  22.  1969. 

(2)  For  the  taxable  year  of  the  trust  In 
which  April  23.   1969,  occurs — 

(A)  Distributions  not  exceeding  s2.ooo  — 
If  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  661(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  do  not  exceed  distrib- 
utable net  income  of  the  trust  reduced  by 
the  amounts  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  661(a)  of  such  Code  by  more  than 
$2,000,  there  shall  be  deemed  to  be  no  ac- 
cumulation distribution  for  such  taxable 
year. 

(B)  If  amounts  were  paid,  credited,  or 
were  required  to  be  distributed  by  a  trust 
during  the  portion  of  the  year  ocrurring  be- 
fore April  23,  1969,  the  accumulation  dis- 
tribution for  the  year  shall  be  the  total  of — 

(I)  The  accumulation  distribution  for  tl-e 
portion  of  the  year  before  April  23.  1969.  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  law  in  ef- 
fect before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(II)  The  accumulation  distribution  for  the 
portion  of  the  year  after  April  22.  1969.  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  law  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

In  making  these  determinations,  there  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  portion  of  the  year  after 
April  22.  1969.  the  distributable  net  income 
of  the  trust  except  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  amounts  specified  in  section  661(a)  of 
such  Code  for  such  portion  of  the  year.  The 
remainder,  if  any.  of  the  distributable  net 
income  shall  be  allocated  to  the  portion  of 
the  year  before  April  23.  1969. 
Sec  342.  Trust  Income  for  Benefit  of  a 
Spouse. 

(a)  Income  for  Benefit  of  Grantor's 
Spouse. — 

(1)  Paragraphs  d).  (2).  and  (3)  of  sec- 
lion  677(ai  (relating  to  income  for  benefit 
of  grantor)  are  amended  by  strikiiig  out  "the 
grantor"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  grantor  or  the  grant- 
or's spouse". 

(2)  Section  677(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "beneficiary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "beneficiary  (Other  than  the  grant- 
or's spouse) ". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  In  re- 
spect of  property  transferred  in  trust  after 
April  22.   1969. 

TITLE  IV— ADJUSTMENTS  PRIMARILY 
AFTECTING  CORPORATIONS 
Subtttle  a — Multiple  Corporations 
Sec  401.  Multiple  Corporations. 
( a )    In  General. — 

(1)    Section    1561    (relatinp    to   surtax   ex- 
emptions in  case  of  certain  controlled  corpo- 
rations)   is   amended   to   read   as   follows: 
""Sec   1561    Limitations  on  Certain  MtiLTi- 
ple  Tax  Benefits  in  the  Case 
OF  Certain  Controlled  Corpo- 
rations. 
"(a)    GENtRAL       Rule.     The       component 
members  of  :    controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions on  ?  December  31  shall,  for  their  tax- 
able years  which  include  such  December  31, 
be  limited  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  to — 
"(1)    one  $25,000  surtax  exemption  under 
section  11  (d). 


"(2)  one  $100,000  amount  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  accumulated  earnings  credit 
under  section  535(c)    (2)   and   (3).  and 

"(3)  one  $25,000  amount  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  limitation  on  the  small  busi- 
ness deduction  of  the  Insurance  companies 
under  sections  804(a)(4)  and  809(d)  (10). 
Thejmount  specified  in  paragraph(l)  shall 
be  divided  equally  among  the  component 
members  of  such  group  on  such  December 
31  unless  all  of  such  component  fnembers 
consent  (at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe)  to  an  apportionment 
plan  providing  for  an  unequal  allocation  of 
such  amount.  The  amounts  specified  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  the  component  members  of  such  group 
on  such  December  31  unless  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  prescribes  regulations  permit- 
ting an  unequal  allocation  of  such  amounts 

"(b)  Certain  Short  Taxable  Years— If  a 
corporation  has  a  short  taxable  year  which 
does  not  include  a  December  31  and  is  a 
component  member  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  with  respect  to  such  taxable 
year,  then  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

•  (II  the  .surtax  exemption  under  section 
lltd), 

•"i2»  the  amount  to  be  used  in  computing 
the  accumulated  earnings  credit  under  sec- 
tions 535(c)    (2)  and  (3):  and 

"(3)  the  amount  to  be  used  in  computing 
the  limitation  on  the  small  business  deduc- 
tion of  life  insurance  companies  under  sec- 
tions 804(ai(4)  and  809(d)  (10). 
of  such  corporation  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  the  amount  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  as  the  case  may  be. 
divided  by  the  number  of  corporations  which 
are  component  members  of  such  group  on 
the  last  dav  of  such  taxable  year  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  section 
1563(b)  shall  be  applied  as  if  such  last  day 
were  substituted  for  December  31.' 

(2(  Section  1562  (relating  to  privilege  of 
groups  to  fleet  multiple  surtax  exemptions) 
is  repealed. 

(b)  Transitional  Rules  for  Controllkd 
Groups  of  Corporations. — 

( 1 )  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  6 
(relating  to  certain  controlled  corporations) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec    1564    Transitional  Rules  in  the  Case 

OF  CERTAIN    CoNTROLLEr    CORPO- 
RATIONS. 

lai  Limitation  on  Additional  Benefits  - 
1 1 )  In  general  —With  respect  to  any  De- 
cember  31    after   1968   and   before    1976.   the 
amount  of — 

••(A)  each  additional  $25,000  surtax  exemp- 
tion under  section  1562  in  excess  of  the  tirs 
such  exemption. 

"  ,B)  each  additional  $100,000  amount  un- 
der bection  535(c)  (2)  and  (3)  in  excess  of 
the  first  such  amount,  and 

"(Cl  each  additional  S25.000  limitation  on 
the  small  business  deduction  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  under  sections  804(a)  (4 1 
and  809(d)  (10)  in  excess  of  the  first  such 
lin-Jitation. 

otherwise  allowed  to  the  component  mem- 
bers of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations  for 
their  taxable  years  which  include  such  De- 
cember 31  shall  be  reduced  to  the  amount 
set  forth  in  the  following  schedule: 


"Ta>able  yeais 
iiiclud(ng— 


Dec  31,  1969 
Dec  31,1970 
Dec  31,  1971 
Dec.  31,  1972. 
Dec.  31,  1973 
Dec.  31,  1974. 
0«c.  31.  1975. 


Aniount 

SinaK 

under  sec 

busrness 

Surtax 

535(c)(2) 

deduction 

exemption 

and  (3) 

J87.500 

limitalion 

K1.875 

J2 1.875 

18. 7M 

75.000 

18,  7'.n 

15.625 

62.500 

15.625 

12.bOO 

50.000 

12.500 

9.375 

37,500 

9.375 

6,250 

25.000 

6,250 

3, 125 

12,500 

3.125 
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"(2)  Election. — With  respect  to  any  De- 
cember 31  after  1968  and  before  1976,  the 
component  members  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  elect  (at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  which  compo- 
nent member  of  such  group  shall  be  allowed 
for  its  taxable  year  which  includes  such  De- 
cember 31  the  surtax  exemption,  the  amount 
under  section  535(c)  (2)  and  (3),  or  the 
small  business  deduction  limitation  which  Is 
not  reduced  under  paragraph  (1). 
"(b)   Dividends  Received  bt  Corporations. — 

"  ( 1 )    Gencr.\l  rule — If — 

"(A)  an  election  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  (as  defined  in  section  1563(a) 
(1)  or  (4))  under  section  1562(a)  (relating 
to  privilege  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions to  elect  to  have  each  of  its  component 
members  make  its  returns  without  regard  to 
section  1561 1  was  made  on  or  before  April  22, 
1969.  and 

"(B)  such  election  is  effective  with  respect 
to  the  taxable  year  of  each  component  mem- 
ber of  such  grcaip  which  includes  December 
31.  1969. 

then,  with  respect  to  a  dividend  distributed 
on  or  before  December  31.  1978,  out  of  earn- 
ings »ad  profits  of  a  taxable  year  including 
a  December  31  after  1968  and  before  1976. 
subsections  (a)(3)  and  (b)  of  section  243 
(relating  to  dividends  received  by  corpora- 
tions) shall  be  applied  to  the  members  that 
comprise  an  affiliated  group  (as  defined  in 
section  243(b)  (5))  in  the  manner  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (  2) . 

"(2)     SPKCIAL   RULES 

"(A)  An  election  under  section  243(b)  (2) 
may  be  made  for  a  taxable  year  including  a 
December  31  after  1968  and  before  1976,  not- 
withstanding that  an  election  under  section 
1562(a)  is  in  effect  for  the  t.ixable  year. 

■■(B)  Section  243(b)  )  1 )  (B)  (ID  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  a  dividend  distributed 
on  or  before  December  31,  1978.  out  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  a  taxable  year  Including 
a  December  31  after  1968  and  before  1976 
for  which  an  election  under  section  1562(a) 
Is  in  effect,  and  in  lieu  of  the  percentage 
specified  in  section  243(a)(3)  with  respect 
to  such  dividend,  the  percentage  shall  be  the 
percentage  set  forth  in  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

"If  the  dividend  Is  distrib- 
uted out  of  earnings 
and  profits  of  the  dis- 
tributing corporation's 
taxable  year  which  in-  The  percentage 
eludes —  shall  be — 

December  31.   1969 87  percent 

December  31.   1970-- 89  percent 

December  31,   1971 91  percent 

December  31.  1972 93  percent 

December  31,  1973 95  percent 

December  31.    1974 97  percent 

December  31,   1975 99  percent. 

"(Ci  For  taxable  years  which  include  a 
December  31  after  1968  for  which  an  elec- 
tion under  section  lf^2ia)  is  in  effect,  sec- 
tion 243ib)  (3)  (C)  (V)  shall  not  be  applied 
to  limit  the  number  of  surtax  exemptions. 

"(c)    Cert.mn  Short  Tax.\ble  Years. — If — 

"(li  a  corporation  has  a  short  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1968  and 
ending  before  December  31.  1975,  which  does 
not  Include  a  December  31.  and 

"(2)  such  corporation  is  a  component 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
with  respect  to  such  taxable  (determined  by 
applying  section  1563(b)  as  if  the  last  day 
of  such  taxable  year  were  substituted  for 
December  31) . 

then  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  ap- 
plied as  if  the  lost  day  of  such  taxable  year 
were  the  nearest  December  31  to  such  day." 

(2i  If— 

(A)  an  election  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  (as  defined  in  section  1563(a) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
under  section  1562(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 


to  privilege  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions to  elect  to  have  each  of  Its  component 
members  make  Its  returns  without  regard 
to  section  1561)  was  made  on  or  before  April 
22.  1969. 

(B)  such  election  Is  effective  with  respect 
to  the  taxable  year  of  each  component  mem- 
ber of  such  group  which  includes  December 
31.  1969. 

(C)  one  or  more  copiponent  members  of 
such  group  sustains  a  net  operating  loss 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  172  of  such 
Code)  in  a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after 
December  31.  1969,  for  which  the  election 
under  section  1562(a)   Is  In  effect,  and 

(D)  such  net  operating  loss  is  a  carryover 
to  a  svibsequent  taxable  year  for  which  the 
members  of  such  group  Join  in  the  filing  of 
a  consolidated  return, 

then  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  net  operating 
loss  shall  be  allowed  (if  it  would  have  been 
allowable  had  the  election  under  section 
1562(a)  not  been  In  effect)  as  a  deduction 
against  the  Income  of  other  members  of 
such  group  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
additional  surtax  exemptions  of  such  group 
were  reduced  under  section  1564(a)  of  such 
Code  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  net 
operating  loss  was  sustained. 

(3)  (A)  The  first  of  sentence  of  section 
1562(b)(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$25,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
amount  of  such  corporation's  siu°tax  exemp- 
tion for  such  taxable  year'", 

(B)  Section  11(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'section  1561  ■'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■'section  1561  or  1564". 

(C)  Section  535(c)  (5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  1551"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1551,  and  for  limitation  on 
such  credit  in  the  case  of  certain  controlled 
corporations,  see  section  1564". 

(D)  Section  804  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Cross  Reterence. — 

"For  reduction  of  the  $25,000  amount  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  (4)  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain controlled  corporations,  see  section 
1564." 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  6  is  amended  by  ad- 
ding at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  1564.  Transitional  rules  in  the  case  of 

certain  controlled  corporations." 

(c)  Brother-Sister  Controlled  Groups. — 
Section  1563(a)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Brother-sister  controlled  group.— 
Two  or  more  corporations  if  5  or  fewer  per- 
sons who  are  individuals,  estates,  or  trusts 
own  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (d) 
(2)  )  stock  possessing — 

"(A)  at  least  80  nercent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  or  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  the 
stock  of  each  corporation,  and 

"(B)  more  than  50  jiercent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  or  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of 
stock  of  each  corporation,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  stock  ownership  of  each  such  per- 
son only  to  the  extent  such  stock  ownership 
is  identical  with  respect  to  each  such  cor- 
poration." 

( d )  ESxcluded  Stock  Rules. — 

(1)  Section  1563(c)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii); 
striking  out  "stock,"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ill)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "stock,  or"; 
and  adding  after  clause  (ill)  the  following 
new  clause : 

"(Iv)  stock  in  the  subsidiary  corporation 
owned  (within  the  meaning  of  sut)section 
(d)(2))  by  an  organization  (other  than  the 
parent  corporation)  to  which  section  501 
(relating  to  certain  educational  and 
charitable  organizations  wliich  are  exempt 
from  tax)    applies  and  which   is  controlled 


directly  or  indirectly  by  the  parent  corpora- 
tion or  subsidiary  corporation,  by  an  indi- 
vidual, estate,  or  trust  that  is  a  principal 
stockholder  (within  the  meaning  of  clause 
(ii) )  of  the  parent  corporation,  by  an  officer 
of  the  parent  corporation,  or  by  any  com- 
bination  thereof." 

(2)    Section   1563(c)(2)(B)    is   amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  j>er8on  who  is  an 
individual,  estate,  or  trust  (referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  as  'common  owner')  owns" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5  or  fewer 
persons  who  are  individuals,  estates,  or  trusts 
(referred  to  in  this  paragraph  as  'common 
owners')  own": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1) ; 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (ii)  "such 
common  owner",  "the  common  owner",  and 
"stock."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
of  such  common  owners",  "any  of  the  com- 
mon owners",  and  "stock,  or",  respectively; 
and 

(D)  by  adding  after  clause  (11)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(ill)  stock  in  such  corporation  owned 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (d)(2)) 
by  an  organization  to  which  section  501 
(relating  to  certain  educational  and 
charitable  organizations  which  are  exempt 
from  tax)  applies  and  which  is  controlled 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  such  corporation, 
by  "an  individual,  estate,  or  trust  that  is  a 
principal  stockholder  (within  the  meaning 
of  subparagraph  (A)  (11))  of  such  corpora- 
tion, by  an  officer  of  such  corpwration,  or 
by  any  combination  thereof." 

(e)  Investment  Credit. — 

(1)  Section  46(a)(5)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  Controlled  grottps. — In  the  case  of 
a  controlled  group,  the  $25,000  amount  speci- 
fied under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reduced  for 
each  component  member  of  such  group  by 
apportioning  $25,000  among  the  component 
members  of  such  group  in  such  manner  as 
tlie  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  'controlled  group' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a) ." 

(2)  Section  48(c)(2)(C)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Controlled  croups. — In  the  case  of 
a  controlled  group,  the  $50,000  amount  fpecl- 
fled  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  re- 
duced for  each  component  member  of  the 
group  by  apportioning  $50,000  among  the 
component  members  of  such  group  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  amounts  of 
used  section  38  property  which  may  be  taken 
into  account." 

(3)  Section  48(c)(3)(C)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Controlled  group. — The  term  'con- 
trolled group'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to 
such  term  by  section  1563(a).  except  that 
the  phrase  'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  phrase  'at  least  80  per- 
cent' each  place  it  appears  In  section  1563(a) 
(1)." 

(4)  Section  48(d)  (2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "member"  and  "affiliated  group" 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "component  member"  and  "con- 
trolled group  ".  respectively. 

(f)  Additional  First- Year  Depreciation. — 
Section  179(d)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
"member"  and  "affiliated  group"  wherever 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"component  member"  and  "controlled 
group  '   respectively,  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Dollar  limitation  of  controlled 
GROUP. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  all  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  shall  be  treated  as  one  tax- 
payer, and 
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"(B)  the  secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
apportion  the  dollar  limitation  contained  In 
such  subsection  (b)  among  the  component 
members  of  such  controlled  group  In  such 
manner  as  he  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

(7)  Controlled  croup  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6).  the  term 
•controlled  group'  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to  it  bv  section  1563(B) .  except  that,  lor  such 
purposes,  the  phrase  'more  than  50  percent 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  phrase  'at  least 
80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  in  section 

1563(a)  (1)." 

(g)  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. — 

(1)  Section  821  (relating  to  tax  on  mutual 
insurance  companies  to  which  part  II  ap- 
plies) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Certain  Controlled  Corporations. — 
In  the  case  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions (as  defined  in  section  1663  (a) ) ,  each  of 
the  stated  dollar  amounts  in  subsections  (a) 
(1)  and  (c)  shall  be  apportioned,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  among  the  corporations  subject  to 
taxation  under  this  section  which  are  compo- 
nent members  (determined  without  the  ap- 
plication of  section  1563(b)  (2)  (D) )  of  such 

group." 

(2)  Section  823(c)  (relating  to  special  de- 
duction for  small  company  having  gross 
amount  of  less  than  $1,100,000)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Certain  controlled  corporations  — 
In  the  case  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions (as  defined  in  section  1563(f) ) ,  each  of 
the  stfted  dollar  amounts  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  apportioned,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
among  the  corporations  subject  to  taxation 
under  section  821  which  are  component  mem- 
bers ( determined  without  the  application  of 
section  1563(b)  (2)  (D)  )  of  such  group." 

(3)  Section  501(c)  (15)  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  tax  of  certain  mutual  insurance 
companies)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$150  000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
smaller  of  (A)  $150,000.  or  (B)  if  any  amount 
is  apportioned  to  such  corporation  in  accord- 
ance with  section  821(f).  such  amount". 

(h)  ErrECTivE  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1975. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1968. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  net  operating  losses 
sustained  in  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
December  31,  1969. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(c)  through  (f)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  December  31, 
1969. 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(g)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1971. 
Subtitle  B — Debt-Financed  Corporate  Ac- 
quisitions AND  Related  Problems 

Sec.  411.  Interest  on  Indebtness  Incurred 
BY     Corporations     To     Acquire 
St(x:k    or    Assets    op    Another 
Corporation. 
(a)     Disallowance    of    Interest    Deduc- 
tion.— Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  items  not  deductible)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  279.  Interest     of     Indebtedness     In- 
curred BT  Corporations  To  Ac- 
QxmiE  Stock  or  Assets  of  An- 
other Corporation. 
"(a)    Gbneral  Rule. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  interest  paid  or  incurred 
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by  a  corporation  during  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  Its  corp)orate  acquisition  Indebted- 
ness to  the  extent  that  such  Interest  ex- 
ceeds— 

"(1)  $5,000,000.  reduced  by 
"(2)  the  amount  of  Interest  paid  or  In- 
curred by  such  corporation  during  such  year 
on  obligations  which  are  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  but  which  are  not  corporate 
acquisition  Indebtedness. 

"(b)  Corporation  AcQuismoN  Indebted- 
KESS. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'corporate  acquisition  Indebtedness'  means 
any  obligation  evidenced  by  a  bond,  deben- 
ture, note,  or  certificate  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  issued  by  a  corporation  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  issuing 
corporation' )   if — 

"(1)  such  obligation  Is  issued  to  provide 
consideration  for  the  acquisition  of  the  stock 
in.  or  assets,  of.  another  corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  'ac- 
quired corporation"),  except  that,  where  the 
obligation  is  issued  to  provide  consideration 
for  the  acquisition  of  assets,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  assets  of 
the  acquired  corporation  are  acquired  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  of  acquisition. 

■"(2)  such  obligation  is  subordinated  to  the 
claims  of  trade  creditors  of  the  issuing  cor- 
poration generally, 

"(3)  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness is  either — 

"(A)  convertible  directly  or  Indirectly  into 
stock  of  the  issuing  corporation,  or 

•■(B)  part  of  an  investment  unit  or  other 
arrangement  which  includes.  In  addition  to 
such  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
an  option  to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly, 
stock  in  the  Issuing  corporation,  and 

"(4)  as  of  a  day  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1) ,  either- 

"(A)  the  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)(2)),  of  the  issuing 
corporation  exceeds  2  to  1,  or 

"(B)  the  projected  earnings  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (c)(3)).  do  not  exceed  3  times 
the  annual  interest  to  be  paid  or  incurred 
(determined  under  subsection  (c)  (4)). 

"(c)  Rules  for  Application  of  Subsection 
(b)(4)  — For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(4)  — 
"(1)  Time  of  determination. — Determina- 
tions are  to  be  made  as  of  the  last  day  of 
any  taxable  year  of  the  issuing  corporation 
in  which  it  issues  any  obligation  to  provide 
consideration  for  an  acquisition  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  stock  In.  or  assets  of, 
the  acquired  corporation. 

••(2)  Ratio  of  debt  to  equttt. — The  term 
'ratio  of  debt  to  equity'  means  the  ratio 
which  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  issuing 
corporation  bears  to  the  sum  of  its  money 
and  all  its  assets  (in  an  amount  equal  to 
their  adjusted  basis  for  determining  gain) 
less  such  total  Indebtedness. 
"(3)  Projected  earnings  — 
"(A)  The  term  'projected  earnings'  means 
the  'average  annual  earnings'  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (B))   of — 

•  (11)  the  issuing  corporation  only.  If  clause 
(11)  does  not  apply,  or 

••(11)  both  the  Issuing  corpxjration  and  the 
acquired  corporation,  in  any  case  where  the 
issuing  corporation  has  acquired  control  (as 
defined  in  section  368(c)),  or  has  acquired 
substantially  all  of  the  properties,  of  the 
acquired  corporation. 

"(B)  The  average  annual  earnings  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A)  is,  for  any  corpora- 
tion, the  amount  of  its  earnings  and  profits 
for  any  3-year  period  ending  with  the  last 
day  of  a  taxable  year  of  the  Issuing  corpora- 
tion described  in  subsection  (c)(1),  com- 
puted without  reduction  for — 
"(I)  Interest  paid  or  incurred, 
"(11)  liability  for  tax  under  this  chapter, 
and 

"(ill)  distributions  to  which  section  301 
(c)(1)  appUes  (Other  than  such  distribu- 
tions from  the  acquired  to  the  Issuing  cor- 
poration) , 


and  reduced  to  an  annual  average  for  such 
3-year  period  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  Such 
regulations  shall  include  rules  for  cases  where 
any  corporation  was  not  in  existence  for  all 
of  such  3-year  pjerlod  or  flich  period  includes 
only  a  portion  of  a  taxable  year  of  any  cor- 
poration. 

"(4)  Annual  interest  to  be  paid  or  in- 
ctTRRED.— The  term  'annual  Interest  to  be 
paid  or  Incurred"  shall  be — 

"(A)  If  subparagraph  (B)  does  not  apply, 
the  annual  Interest  to  be  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  issuing  corporation  only,  determined  by 
reference  to  Its  total  indebtedness  outstand- 
ing, or 

"(B)  If  projected  earnings  are  determined 
under  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  be- 
cause the  issuing  corporation  has  acquired 
control  of  the  acquired  corporation,  the  an- 
nual interest  to  be  paid  or  incurred  by  both 
the  issuing  corporation  and  the  acquired 
corporation,  determined  by  reference  vo  their 
combined  total  indebtedness  outstanding. 

"(d)  Taxable  Years  to  Which  Applica- 
ble—In  applying  this  section— 

"(1)  The  deduction  of  interest  on  any  ob- 
ligation shall  not  be  disallowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  before  the  first  taxable  year  of 
the  issuing  corporation  as  of  the  last  day 
of  which  the  application  of  either  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)  (4)  results  in  such  obUgatlon  being  cor- 
porate acquisition  indebtedness. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
if  an  obligation  is  determined  to  be  corporate 
acquisition  indebtedness  as  of  the  last  day 
of  any  taxable  year  of  the  Issuing  corpora- 
tion it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  corporate  ac- 
quisition indebtedness  for  such  taxable  year 
and  all  subsequent  taxable  years 

"(3)  If  an  obhgatlon  is  determined  to  be 
corporate  acquisition  indebtedness  as  of  the 
close  of  a  taxable  year  of  the  issuing  corpora- 
tion in  which  clause  (I)  of  subsection  (c) 
(3)  (A)  applied,  but  would  not  be  corporate 
acquisition  indebtedness  If  the  determin.i- 
tion  were  made  as  of  the  cloee  of  the  first 
taxable  year  of  such  corporation  thereafter 
m  which  clause  (U)  of  subsection  (c)(3) 
,A)  could  applv.  such  obligation  shall  be 
considered  not  to  be  corporate  acquisition 
indebtedness  for  such  later  taxable  year  and 
all  taxable  years  thereafter. 

"(e)  Nontaxable  Transactions.— An  ac- 
quisition of  stock  of  a  corporation  of  which 
the  issuing  corporation  Is  in  control  (as  de- 
fined in  section  368(c))  In  a  transaction  in 
which  gain  or  loss  is  not  recognized  shall  not 
be  deemed  an  acquisition  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  unless  immediately  before 
such  transaction  (1)  the  acquired  corpora- 
tion was  in  existence,  and  (2)  the  issuing 
corporation  was  not  in  control  (as  defined 
in  section  368(c))  of  such  corporation. 

"(f)  Exemption  for  Certain  AcQtnsmoNS 
OF  Foreign  Corporations — Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  applv  to  Interest  paid  or  Incurred 
on  any  indebtedness  issued  to  any  person  to 
provide  consideration  for  the  acquisition  of 
ctock  in,  or  assets  of,  any  foreign  corpora- 
tion substantiallv  all  of  the  income  of  which, 
for  the  3-vear  period  ending  with  the  date  of 
such  acquisition  or  for  such  part  of  such 
period  as  the  foreign  corporation  was  In 
existence,  is  from  sources  without  the  United 
States. 

"(g)  AFFILIATED  GROUPS— In  any  case  in 
which  the  issuing  corporation  Is  a  member 
of  an  affiliated  group,  the  application  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined,  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  bv  treating  all  of  the  members 
of  the  affiliated  group  in  the  aggregate  as 
the  issuing  corporation,  except  that  the  ratio 
of  debt  to  equltv.  projected  earnings,  and 
annual  Interest  to  be  paid  or  incurred  of 
any  corporation  (other  than  the  issuing  cor- 
poration determined  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  shall  be  Included  in  the  deter- 
minations   required    under    subparagraphs 
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(A)  and  (B)  of  subMctlon  (b)(4)  as  of  any 
day  only  If  such  corporation  Is  a  member 
of  the  affiliated  group  on  such  day  and,  in 
determining  projected  earnings  of  such  cor- 
poration under  subsection  (c)  (3),  there  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  only  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  such  corporation  for  the  peri- 
od during  which  it  was  a  member  of  the 
affiliated  group  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  term  affiliated  group'  has 
the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1504(ai.  except  that  all  corporations 
other  than  the  acquired  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  includible  corporations  (with- 
out any  exclusion  under  section  1504(b)) 
and  the  acquired  corporation  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an   Includible  corporation. 

"(h)  Chances  in  Obligation. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  Any  extension,  renewal,  or  refinanc- 
ing of  an  obligation  evidencing  a  preexisting 
Indebtedness  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
new  obligation 

"(2)  Any  obligation  which  Is  corporate  ac- 
quisition indebtedness  of  the  issuing  cor- 
poration Is  also  corporate  acquisition  in- 
debtedness of  any  corporation  which  be- 
comes liable  for  such  obligation  as  guaran- 
tor, endorser,  or  indemnitor  or  which  as- 
-  sumes  liability  for  such  obligation  In  any 
transaction. 

"(ii  ErFTCT  ON  Other  Provisions. — No  in- 
ference shall  be  drawn  from  any  provision  in 
this  section  that  any  Instrument  designated 
as  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certificate  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  by  its  Issuer 
represents  an  obligation  or  Indebtedness  of 
such  issuer  In  applying  any  other  provision 
of  this  title." 

(bi  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec    279    Interest  on  indebtedness  incurred 
by  corporations  to  acquire  stock 
or    assets    of    another    corpora- 
tion." 
(c»      ErrEcrrvE     Date. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  de- 
termination  of   the   allowability   of   the   de- 
duction of  interest  paid  or  Incurred  with  re- 
spect   to    Indebtedness    incurred    after    May 
27.  1969. 

Sec.  412.  Installment  Method. 

la)  Installment  Method. — Section  453 
(bM  1 1  (relating  to  sales  of  realty  and  casual 
sales  of  personalty!  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ■'.  but  only  If  such  sale  or  other 
disposition  qualifies  as  an  installment  trans- 
action   (as   defined   in   paragraph    (3))." 

(b)  Special  Rltle. — Section  453(b)  (re- 
lating to  sales  of  realty  and  casual  sales  of 
personalty)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the   following   new   paragraphs: 

"(3)  Installment  trans.action  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (b) .  the  term  "In- 
stallment transaction'  means  a  transaction 
in  which  the  payments  of  principal  or  prin- 
cipal and  interest  are  required  to  be  paid  pe- 
riodically and  in  such  amounts  over  the  in- 
stallment period  eis  prescribed  under  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The 
requirement  stated  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  if — 

(A)  such  payments  are  required  to  be 
made  at  least  once  every  2  years  In  rela- 
tively even  or  declining  amounts  over  the  in- 
stallment pericxi;  or 

"(B)  at  least  5  percent  of  the  principal 
is  required  to  have  been  paid  by  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Installment  period. 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  principal  is  required 
to  have  been  paid  by  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  installment  period,  and  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  principal  is  required 
to  have  been  paid  by  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  installment  period. 

"(4)  Rule  for  applying  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
(11). — In  applying  clause    (ii)    of  paragraph 


(3)  (A) ,  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness Issued  by  a  corporation  or  a  govern- 
ment or  political  subdivision  thereof  with 
Interest  coupons  attached,  in  registered  form, 
or  in  any  other  form  designed  to  render  such 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  read- 
ily tradable  on  an  established  securities  mar- 
ket shall  not  be  treated  as  an  evidence  of 
indebtedness  of  a  purchaser." 

(c)  Effecttvk  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  "shall  apply  to  sales  or 
other  dispositions  occurring  after  May  27, 
1969. 

Sec.  413.  Bonds  and  Other  Evidences  of  In- 
debtedness. 

(a)  Bonds  and  Other  Evidences  op  In- 
debtedness.— Section  1232(a)  (relating  to 
general  rule)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  or  certificates  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness,  which  are  capital  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer,  and  which  are  Issued 
by  any  corporation,  or  by  any  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof — 

"(1)  Retirement. — Amounts  received  by 
the  holder  on  retirement  of  such  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  amounts  received  in  exchange 
therefor  (except  that  In  the  case  of  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  issued  be- 
fore January  1,  1955.  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  only  to  those  issiied  with  interest  cou- 
pons or  in  registered  form,  or  to  those  in 
such  form  on  March  1.  1954) . 

"(2)  Sale  OR  Exchange. — 

"(A)  Corporate  bonds  issued  after  may  27, 
1969. — Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C).  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  issued  by  a 
corporation  after  May  27,  1969,  held  by  the 
taxpayer  more  than  6  months,  any  gain  shall 
(except  as  provided  In  the  following  sen- 
tence) be  considered  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more 
than  6  months.  If  at  the  time  of  original 
issue  there  was  an  intention  to  call  the  bond 
or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  before 
maturity,  any  gain  realized  on  sale  or  ex- 
change thereof  which  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  original  issue  discount 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  )  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  which  is  not  a  capital  asset. 

"(B)  Corporate  bonds  issued  on  or  be- 
fore may  27,   1969,  and  GOVERNMENT  BONDS. — 

Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C),  on 
sale  or  exchange  of  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  issued  by  a  government  or 
political  subdivision  tliereof  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1954,  or  by  a  corporation  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1954,  and  on  or  before  May  27.  1969. 
held  by  the  taxpayer  more  than  6  months. 
any  gain  realized  which  does  not  exceed — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  issue 
discount   (as  defined  in  subsection   (b)),  or 

"(11)  If  at  the  time  of  original  issue  there 
was  no  intention  to  call  the  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  before  maturity,  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
original  issue  discount  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b))  as  the  number  of  complete 
months  that  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  was  held  by  the  taxpayer  bears 
to  the  number  of  complete  months  from  the 
date  of  original  issue  to  the  date  of  ma- 
turity. 

shall  be  considered  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  is  not  a  capital 
asset.  Gain  in  excess  of  such  amount  shall  be 
considered  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  capital  asset  held  more  than  6  months. 

"(C)  Exceptions.— This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  obligations  the  Interest  on  which  is 
not  includible  in  gross  income  under  section 
103  (relating  to  certain  governmental  obli- 
gations) .  or 

"(11)  any  holder  who  has  purchased  the 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  at  a 
premiimi. 


"(D)  Double  inclttsion  in  income  not 
REQUIRED. — This  scction  Shall  not  require  the 
inclusion  of  any  amount  prevloiisly  includ- 
ible in  gross  income. 

"(3)  Inclusion  in  income  op  original  is- 
sue DISCOUNT  ON  corporate  BONDS  ISSUED 
after   may    27.    1969. — 

"(A)  General  rule. — There  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  Income  of  the  holder  of 
any  bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
issued  by  a  corporation  after  May  27.  1969. 
the  ratable  monthly  portion  of  original  issue 
discount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  com- 
plete months  (plus  any  fractional  part  of  a 
month  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
last  sentence  of  this  subparagraph)  such 
holder  held  such  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  during  the  taxable  year.  Except 
as  provided  in  stlbparagraph  (B),  the  ratable 
monthly  portion  of  original  issue  discount 
shall  equal  the  original  issue  discount  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b)  )  divided  by  the 
number  of  complete  months  from  the  date 
of  original  issue  to  the  stated  matiulty  date 
of  such  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness. For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  complete 
month  commences  with  the  date  of  original 
Issue  and  the  corresponding  day  of  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  month  (or  the  last  day  of 
a  calendar  month  in  which  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding day) ;  and.  In  any  case  whera  a  bond 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  is  acquired 
on  any  other  day,  the  ratable  monthly  por- 
tion of  original  Issue  discount  for  the  com- 
plete month  in  which  such  acquisition  oc- 
curs shall  be  allocated  between  the  transferor 
and  the  transferee  in  accordance  vrith  the 
number  of  days  in  such  complete  month  each 
held  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebt- 
edness. 

"(B)  Reduction  in  case  or  any  subse- 
Ouent  holder. — For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  ratable  monthly  portion  of  orig- 
inal issue  discount  shall  not  include  an 
amount,  determined  at  the  time  of  any 
purchase  after  the  original  issue  of  such 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  cost  of  such  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  Incurred  by  such 
holder,  over 

"(11)  the  issue  price  of  such  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  increased  by  the 
portion  of  original  discount  previously  in- 
cludible in  the  gross  income  of  any  holder 
(computed  without  regard  to  this  subpara- 
graph). 

divided  by  the  number  of  complete  months 
(plus  any  fractional  part  of  a  month  com- 
mencing with  the  date  of  purchase)  from 
the  date  of  such  purchase  to  the  stated  ma- 
turity date  of  such  bond  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness. 

■(C)  Purchase  defined. — For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  'purchase' 
means  any  acquisition  of  a  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness,  but  only  if  the 
ba?is  of  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness is  not  determined  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  reference  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
such  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  from  whom  ac- 
quired, or  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property    acquired    from    a   decedent). 

"(D)  Exception. — This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  holder  who  has  purchased 
the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
at  a  premium. 

■(E)  Basis  adjustments. — The  basis  of 
any  bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
In  the  hands  of  the  holder  thereof  shall  be 
increased  by  the  amount  included  in  his 
gross  Income  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A).' 

(b)  Issue  PRICE. — Section  1232(b)(2)  (re- 
lating to  Isrue  price)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  case  of  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  and  an  option  or  other  security 
Issued  together  as  an  investment  unit,  the 
issue  price  for  such  investment  unit  shall  be 
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determined  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
stated  in  this  paragraph.  Such  Issue  price 
attributable  to  each  element  of  the  Invest- 
ment unit  shall  be  that  portion  thereof 
which  the  fair  market  value  of  such  element 
bears  to  the  total  fair  market  value  of  all 
the  elements  in  the  Investment  unit.  The 
Issue  price  of  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  included  in  such  investment 
unit  shall  be  the  portion  so  allocated  to  it. 
In  the  case  of  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness,  or  an  investment  unit  as  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph,  issued  for  property, 
the  issue  price  of  such  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  or  investment  unit,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property." 

(c)  Requirement  op  Reporting.— Section 
6049(a)(1)  (relating  to  requirements  of  re- 
porting interest)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Requirement  or  Reporting. — 
"(1)    In  general.— Every  person — 
"(A)   who  makes  payments  of  interest  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (b)  )  aggregating  $10  or 
more  to  any  other  person  during  any  cal- 
endar year, 

"(B)  who  receives  payments  of  interest  as 
a  nominee  and  who  makes  payments  aggre- 
gating $10  or  more  during  any  calendar  year 
to  any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terest so  received,  or 

"(C)  which  is  a  corporation  that  has  out- 
standing any  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  cer- 
tificate or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  in 
registered  form  as  to  which  there  Is  during 
any  calendar  year  an  amount  of  original  Issue 
discount  aggregating  $10  or  more  Includible 
in  the  gross  Income  of  any  holder  under  sec- 
tion 1232(a)(3)  without  regard  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof, 

shall  make  a  return  acco»tling  to  the  forms 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  setting  forth  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  payments  and  such  aggre- 
gate amount  Includible  in  the  gross  Income 
of  any  holder  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  to  whom  paid  or  such  holder." 

(d)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons With  Respect  to  Whom  Information 
Is  Furnished. — Section  6049(c)  (relating  to 
statements  to  be  furnished  to  persons  with 
respect  to  whom  Information  Is  furnished) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Statements  To  Be  FtnwisHED  to  Per- 
sons With  Respect  to  Whom  Information 
Is  Puhnished.— Every  person  making  a  return 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  furnish  to 
each  person  whose  name  Is  set  forth  in  such 
return  a  written  statement  showing — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments 
to,  or  the  aggregate  amount  Includible  In  the 
gross  Income  of,  the  person  as  shown  on 
such   return. 

The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
p>erEon  on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year 
following  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
return  under  subsection  (a)(1)  was  made. 
No  statement  shall  be  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  any  person  under  this  subsection 
if  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to,  or 
the  aggregate  amount  Includible  in  the  gross 
income  of,  such  person  shown  on  the  return 
made  under  subsection  (a)(1)  Is  less  than 
$10." 

(e)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
Issued  after  May  27,  1969. 
Sec.  414.  Limitation  on  Deduction  of  Bond 
Premium  on  Repurchase. 
(a)  Limitation  on  Deduction  of  Bond 
Premium  on  Repurchase. — Part  VUI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
entie   Code    (relating   to   special   deductions 


for  corporations)    is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  249.  Limitation     on     DEOtJcrioN     or 
Bond  Pbemium  on  Repurchase. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  to  a  corporation  for  any  pre- 
mium paid  or  incurred  upon  the  repurchase 
of  a  bond,  debtenture.  note,  or  certificate  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  which  is  con- 
vertible into  the  stock  of  the  issuing  cor- 
poration, or  a  corporation  In  control  of,  or 
controlled  bv.  the  issuing  corporation,  to  the 
extent  the '  repiu-chase  price  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  the  adjusted  issue  price  plus 
a  normal  call  premium  on  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  which  are  not  con- 
vertible. The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  extent  that  the  corporation  can 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that  such  excess  is  at- 
tributable to  the  cost  of  borrowing  and  Is 
not  attributable  to  the  conversion  feature. 

"(b)  Special  Rtn.ES.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section  (a) —  .     .  J 

"(1)  Adjusted  issue  price.— The  adjusted 
Isstie  price  is  the  issue  price  (as  defined  in 
section  1232(b))  Increased  by  any  amount 
of  discount  deducted  prior  to  repurchase,  or, 
m  the  case  of  bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  Issued  subsequent  to  Febru- 
ary 28.  1913,  decreased  by  any  amount  of 
premium  Included  in  gross  Income  prior  to 
repurchase  by  the  ls.suing  corporation. 

"(2)  CONTROL. — The  term  'control'  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  section 

368(c)." 

(b)  Clerical    Amendment— The   table   of 
sections  for   part   VIII   of   subchapter   B   of 
chapter  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
■  Sec.  249.  Umltation  on  deduction  of  bond 

premium  on  repurchase." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  bv  this  section  shall  apply  to  a  con- 
vertible'bond  or  other  convertible  evidence 
of  indebtedness  repurchased  after  April  22, 
1969.  other  than  such  a  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  repurchased  pursuant 
to  a  binding  obligation  Incurred  on  or  before 
April  22.  1969.  to  repurchase  such  bond  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  at  a  specified 
call  premium,  and  no  Inference  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply  to  the  repurchase  of  such 
convertible  bond  or  other  convertible  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness. 

Subtitle  C — Stock  Dividends 

Sec.  421.  Stock  Dividends. 

(a)   In  General. — Section  305  (relating  to 
distributions  of  stock  and  stock  rights)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  305.  Distributions  of  Stock  and  Stock 
Rights. 

"(a)  General  Rule— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  gross  income  does 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  distribution 
made  by  a  corporation  to  Its  shareholders, 
with  respect  to  the  common  stock  of  such 
corporation,  in  its  stock  or  In  rights  to  ac- 
quire its  stock. 

"(b)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  dlstrlbuUon  by  a  corporation 
of  Its  stock  (or  rights  to  acquire  Its  stock), 
and  the  distribution  shall  be  treated  as  a 
distribution  of  property  to  which  section  301 

applies— 

"(1)  Distributions  in  liett  of  mo  net. — If 
the  distribution  is,  at  the  election  of  any  of 
the  shareholders  (whether  exercised  before 
or  after  the  declaration  thereof),  payable 
either — 

"(A)  In  Its  stock  (or  in  rights  to  acquire 
its  stock),  or 

"(B)    in  property. 

"(2)  Disproportionate  distributions. — If 
the  distribution  (or  a  series  of  distributions 
of  which  such  distribution  is  one)  has  the 
result  of — 


•  (A)  the  receipt  of  property  by  some 
shareholders,  and 

••(B)  an  increase  In  the  proportionate  in- 
terests of  other  shareholders  in  the  assets  or 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation. 

••(3)  Convertible  preferred  stock —ii 
the  distribution  is  of  convertible  preferred 
stock,  unless  it  is  esubllshed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that 
such  distribution  will  not  have  the  result 
described  In  paragraph  (2). 
For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  sec- 
tion 306  stock  shall  be  treated  as  property 
which  is  not  stock.  ~„^.„„ 

••(c)  Certain  Redemptions.  Etc.  Treated 
as  Distributions— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  301.  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  regulations  under 
which  a  change  in  conversion  ratio,  a  change 
in  redemption  price,  a  redemption  which  Is 
treated  as  a  section  301  distribution,  or  any 
transaction  having  a  similar  effect  on  the  in- 
terest of  anv  shareholder  (or  a  holder  of 
rights  or  convertible  securities)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  distribution  with  respect  to  any 
shareholder  (or  a  holder  of  rlghte  or  con- 
vertible securities)  whose  proportionate  in- 
terest m  the  earnings  and  profits  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  Is  increased  by  such 
change,  redemption,  or  similar  transaction. 
"(d)  Cross  References. — 
•For  special  rules — 

••(1)  Relating  to  the  receipt  of  stock  and 
stock  rights  in  corporate  organizations  and 
reorganizations,  see  part  III  (sec.  351  and 
following).  ,  ^,  ^ 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  a  distribution  which 
results  in  a  gift,  see  section  2501  and 
following. 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  a  distribution  which 
has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, see  section  61  (a)  (1)." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
317(a)  (relating  to  certain  definitions)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Property. — For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'property'  means  money,  securities, 
and  any  other  property:  except  that  such 
term  does  not  include  stock  ( or  rights  to  ac- 
quire stock)  m  the  corporation  making  the 
distribution  distributed  with  respect  to  the 
common  stock  of  such  corporation." 
(c)  Effective  Dates. — 
(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  distributions  made  or  considered  as  made 
after  January  10,  1969,  in  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  such  date. 

^2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  a  distri- 
bution of  stock  (or  rights  to  acquire  stock) 
made  or  considered  as  made  before  January 
1,  1991,  with  respect  to  stock  outstanding 
on  January  10.  1969  (or  with  respect  to 
stock  issued  pursuant  to  a  contract  binding 
on  January  10,  1969,  on  the  distributing 
corporation). 

(3)  In  cases  to  which  Treasury  Decision 
6990  (promulgated  January  10.  1969)  would 
not  have  applied.  In  applying  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  April  22.  1969. 
shall  be  substituted  for  January  10.  1969. 

SuBTTTlx  D — Foreign  Tax  Credit 
Sec  431.  Foreign  Tax  Credft  Reduction  in 
Case  or  Foreign  Losses. 
(a)  Reduction  in  Portign  Tax  Credit 
Limitation. — Section  904(a)  (relating  to  lim- 
itation on  credit)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(3)  Reduction  in  limitation. — In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  in  a  prior  taxable 
vear  sustains  a  loss  in  a  foreign  country  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  and  chooses 
the  limitation  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
for  such  prior  year,  the  amount  of  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  Income  from  sources  within 
such  country  or  possession  for  the  taxable 
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year  (but  not  the  taxpayer's  entire  taxable 
income  for  the  same  taxable  year)  shall, 
solely  for  piirijoses  of  determining  the  appli- 
cable limitation  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 
be  determined  without  regard  to  section  172 
(relating  to  net  operating  loss  deduction) 
and  be  reduced  by  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  (1)  the  amount  of  such  loss,  decreased 
by 

"(11)  the  amount  of  any  redvictlon  pre- 
viously made  imder  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  such  loss,  or 

"(B)  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income  for 
the  taxable  year  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  paragraph  and  section  172)  from 
sources  within  such  country  or  possession. 

"(41  Allocation  of  losses. — In  applying 
paragraph  (3)  for  any  taxable  year  to  which 
subsection  (f)  or  (g)  applies,  a  loss  sustained 
in  a  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  allocated  to  the  sepa- 
rate limitation  (if  any)  under  such  subsec- 
tion pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(5)  Special  limitation  on  carrybacks 
AND  CARRYOVERS  —For  purposes  of  subsection 
(d),  the  amount  by  which  tax  paid  or  ac- 
crued to  any  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  tlig  United  States  for  any  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  applicable  limitation  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph    (3). 

"(6)    Certain  dispositions  of  property. — 

"(A)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  if  during  any  tax- 
able y«>ar  property  which  is  used  in  the  trade 
or  business  which  gives  rise  to  the  loss  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)  is  disposed  of  and 
such  loss  exceeds  the  amount  by  which  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  income  was  reduced  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  such  taxable  year  and  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  by  reason  of  such  loss, 
an  amount  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be 
Included  in  gross  Income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  No  amount  shall  be  included  In  gross 
income  under  subparagraph  (A)  In  any  case 
In  which — 

"(1)  the  property  which  is  disposed  of  is 
not  a  material  factor  in  the  realization  of 
the  income  (or  loss)  from  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  which  such  property  is  used  or  is 
not  a  substantial  portion  of  the  assets  used 
in,  or  held  for  use  in.  the  conduct  of  such 
trade  or  business. 

"(ii)  the  property  is  disposed  of  on  ac- 
count of  its  destruction  or  damage  by  fire, 
storm,  shipwreclc.  or  other  casualty,  or  by 
reason  of  its  theft, 

"(iil)  the  property  is  transferred  by  rea- 
son of  death,  or 

'•(Iv)  the  property  is  transferred  In  a 
transaction  to  which  section  381(a)  applies." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — TTie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  losees  sustained  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 
Sec  432.  Separate  Limitation  on  Foreign 
Tax  Credit  With  Respect  to 
Foreign  Mineral  Income. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Amount  of  Foreign 
Taxes  To  Be  Taken  Into  Account. — Section 
904  (relating  to  limitation  on  credit)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as 
subsection  (h),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (f)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Application  of  Section  in  Case  of 
Foreign  Mineral  Income. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  any  foreign  country 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  such  country  or 
possession — 

"(A)  requires  the  payment  of  any  bonus  or 
royalty  with  respect  to  property  which  gives 
rise  to  foreign  mineral  income, 

"(B)  holds  substantial  mineral  rlght«  with 
respect  to  such  property,  or 


"(C)  Impoees  any  income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  on  such  Income  at  an 
effective  rate  higher  than  on  other  income, 
subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this 
section  shall  be  applied  separately  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  mineral  income  from  sources 
within  such  country  or  possession, 

"(2)    Foreign  mineral  income  defined, — 

"(A)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'foreign  mineral  income' 
means  taxable  income  from  mines,  wells,  and 
other  natural  deposits  within  any  foreign 
country  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  extent  such  taxable  income  constitutes 
'taxable  income  from  the  property'  within 
the  meaning  of  section  613.  Such  term  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  dividends  received  from  a  foreign  cor- 
poration in  respect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed 
paid  under  section  902,  to  the  extent  such 
dividends  are  attributable  to  foreign  mineral 
income,  and 

"(41)  that  portion  of  the  taxpayer's  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  income  of  a  partner- 
ship attributable  to  foreign  mineral  income. 

"(B)  Special  RULES. — 

"(i)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
if  for  the  taxable  year  a  taxpayer's  (or,  where 
a  consolidated  income  tax  return  is  filed,  the 
affiliated  groups)  foreign  mineral  income  is 
less  than  $10,000,  no  part  of  the  taxable  in- 
come for  such  year  shall  be  treated  as  foreign 
mineral  Income. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  if  less  than  30  percent  and 
less  than  $100,000,  of  the  accumulated  profits 
of  the  year  or  years  from  which  dividends 
are  paid,  as  determined  under  section  902(c) , 
are  attributable  to  foreign  mineral  income. 
no  part  of  the  dividends  shall  be  treated 
as  foreign  mineral  income. 

"(3)  Overall  limitation  not  to  apply .^ 
The  limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
(2)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  foreign 
mineral  income.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe  the  manner  of 
application  of  subsection  (e)  with  respect  to 
cases  in  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  applies  with  respect  to 
Income  other  than  foreign  mineral  income. 

"(4)    Transitional  rules  for  carrybacks 

AND  carryovers. 

"(A)  Carrybacks  to  years  before  tax  re- 
form ACT  OF  1969. — If.  after  applying  sub- 
section (d),  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any 
foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  In  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  are  deemed  paid  or  accrued  in 
one  or  more  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
before  such  date,  then  the  amount  of  such 
taxes  deemed  paid  or  accrued  in  such  tax- 
able year  or  years  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. To  the  extent  the  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  a  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  such  Act  are  not,  after  applying  the 
preceding  sentence,  deemed  paid  or  accrued 
in  any  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act,  such 
taxes  shall,  for  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
section (d),  be  deemed  paid  or  accrued  in  a 
taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  such  Act  with  resp)ect  to  for- 
eign mineral  income,  and  with  respect  to 
income  other  than  foreign  mineral  income. 
In  the  same  ratios  as  the  amoiLnt  of  such 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to  for- 
eign mineral  Income,  and  the  amount  of 
such  taxes  paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to 
Income  other  than  foreign  mineral  Income, 
respectively,  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  such 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such  foreign  coun- 
try or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Carryovers  to  years  after  tax  re- 
form ACT  OF  1969. — Where  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection   (d)   taxes  paid  or  ac- 


crued to  any  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  any  taxable  year 
beginning  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
are  deemed  paid  or  accrued  in  one  or  more 
taxable  years  beginning  after  such  date,  the 
amount  of  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or  ac- 
crued in  any  year  beginning  after  such  date 
shall,  with  respect  to  foreign  mineral  in- 
come, be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  taxes  deemed 
paid  or  accrued  as  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  such  foreign  country  or 
possession  for  such  year  with  respect  to 
foreign  mineral  income  bears  to  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such 
foreign  country  or  possession  for  such  year; 
and  the  amount  of  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or 
accrued  in  any  year  beginning  after  such 
date  with  respect  to  income  other  than  for- 
eign mineral  Income  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or  accrued  for 
such  year  as  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  such  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion for  such  year  with  respect  to  Income 
other  than  foreign  mineral  income  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued to  such  foreign  country  or  possession 
for  such  year." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Section 
904(b)  (relating  to  election  of  overall  limi- 
tation)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year,  or  (B)  for  the 
taxpayer's  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969".  and 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  "If  a  taxpayer"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept in  a  case  to  which  paragraph  (1)(B) 
applies,  if  the  taxpayer". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — Tlie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  E — Financial  Institutions 
Sec.  441.  Reserve  for  Losses  on  Loans:  Net 
Operating  Loss  Carrybacks. 

(a)  Bad  Debt  Deductions  of  Financial 
Institutions. — Part  I  of  subchapter  H  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  of  general  appli- 
cation to  banking  institutions)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  585.  Reserves  for  Losses  on  Loans  of 
Financial  Institutions. 

"(a)  iNSTrruTiONS  to  Which  Section  Ap- 
plies.— This  section  shall  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing  financial   institutions — 

"(1)    to  any — 

"(A)  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581) 
other  than  an  organization  to  which  section 
593  applies,  or 

"(B)  corporation  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  would  apply  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  '^ 
a  foreign  corporation  and  in  the  case  of  such 
foreign  corporation  this  section  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  loans  outstanding,  the 
interest  on  which  is  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  banking  business 
within  the  United  States. 

"(2)  to  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 

"(3)  to  a  business  development  corpora- 
tion, which  shall  mean  a  corporation  which 
was  created  by  or  pursuant  to  an  act  of  a 
Stat?  legislature  for  purposes  of  promoting, 
maintaining,  and  assisting  the  economy  and 
industry  within  such  State  on  a  regional  or 
statewide  basis  by  making  loans  which  would 
generally  not  be  made  by  banks  (as  defined 
la  section  581)  within  such  region  or  State 
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,n  the  ordinary  course  Of  their  business  (ex-  , A)  by  striking  out:  11^^^:^^,°^^'^''^^'°^'''^^'''^''' 

cept  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  participation)  ..sec.  582.  Bad  debt  and  loss  deduction  wlti  '      excluding  from  gross  income  dlvl- 

and   which   IS  operated   primarily  for  such  respect    to    securities    held    by  ^^^^  wHh  respect  to  which  a  deduction  is 

purpose.  banks.  allowed  by  part  Vin  of  subchapter  B. 

"(b)  ADomoN  to  Reserves  FOB  Bad  uebts.—  ^nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof :  ..(3,    limttations.— If    the    percentage    of 

"(1)    General  ^^^^—'^°^^y'^J^°^^°JJ^^'  .'Sec    582.  Bad  debts,  losses,  and  gains  with  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^l   a  taxpayer  described   in   sub- 

tlon  166(c),  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  respect    to    securities    held    by  section    (a)     which  are  asset*  described   in 

(2)    the  reasonable  a^<*"'°|^ /°  J^.^f,, -7„^;''^!!  financial  Institutions."  section  7701(a)  (19)  (C) ,  Is  less  than- 

for  bad  debts  of  any  fi'»»'^°l»'  \^"^""°^^2°  (b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol-  ..  ^^   82  percent  of  the  total  assets  in  the 

which   this  section  applies  shall  ^^o^  exceed  ^    »  case  of  a  tixpaver  other  than  a  mutual  sav- 

the  amount  necessary  to  incre.^  the  ba,an«  ,0    i   g                                   ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^s  bank,  the  percentage  provided  by  para- 

of  the  reserve  for  bad  '^f'^^^^l'-^!'  ^^°^       "^^    ""''•      financial  Institutions."  graph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  reduced  (i)  for  taxable 

of  the  taxable  year     to  the  K'""'-"  °f-  effective    DATE.-The    amendments      ^ears  beginning  before  January   1.  1972.  by 

;£Hr=a-S|#  Tb^^^^s^^^^s.  \£^^£B^£^F^ 

talned   during   the   taxable   year   and   the   5  1969.  before  jfmmrv  1    1977   bv  1  percentage  point 

preceding   taxabl.   years    (or,   with   the   ap-  Sec.  442.  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  Ere.  f".  ea^n  ""f^ercenie  pomt«  of  TGch  di 

oroval   of   the   Secretary  or  his  delegate,   a  ,  a )  Reserve  for  Losses  on  Loans.— Section  for  each  J^  =  P^;"'"'^^;  ^T^  ,         i^^^ 

^iJior^r   period,,   adjust'ed   for   recoveries   of  593(b,    .relating  to  addiUon  to  reserves  for  ^^^.-^^-j,^"^^^  >  3^  ^^g^/g'''^^^^^^^^ 

bad  debts  during  such  period,  bears  to  (il,  bad  debts)  is  amended-                  „^   ,.,    „-  ^H,.  f  or  eTch  "^  percentage  point«  01  such 

the  sum   of   the   loans   outstanding   at   the  (i)   by  striking  out  subparagraph   (A)   of  point  for  each  -  percentage  po 

close  of  such  6  or  fewer  taxable  years,  or  paragraph   (1)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  difference,  or^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

:.'!lT  th":  baUnceTn  the  reserve  as  of  the  ^"^^A°r°rimount  determined  to  be  a  rea-  case   of   a   -uual    savings   bank,   the  ^er- 

close  Of  the  base  year,  or  sonable  addition  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on  centage  provided  by  Par^g^=>P^  ^ ^ H  A ^^^  ^U 

"(11)   if  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  nonqualifying  loans,  computed  in  the  same  be  reduced   (1)   for  ^^JifJ^'^f "%;!!'';"'   | 

at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  is  less  than  manner  as  provided  with  respect  to  additions  be  ore    January    ^    1"2'    ^>    ^    percenta|e 

the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  to  reserves  for  bad  deb^  of  financial  Instl-  pomts  f^r  each  ^P^-^^^^^^^^.^^'^^^lnnrng 

of  the  base  year,  the  amount  which  bears  the  tutions  under  section  585(b)  a  fer  S^ember  31     1971     but   before   Janu- 

same  ratio  to  loans  outstanding  at  the  close         (i,(A),plus  >,„,,,,  t^vim?    by    1>',    percentage   points   for 

of  the  taxable  yeai-  as  the  balance  of  the  re-  (2)    by  striking  out  paragraphs   (2)     (3)  ary    1     ^^^';;^„''^„^'  noint  of  such  difference, 

serve  as  of  the\lose  of  the  base  year  bears  ,4,,  and   (5)    and  inserting  In  l.eu  thereof  e^h  /^^  P-^-^^f^^f  ^.  J^  Sning  afte; 

^c?oieVtTeCe%er^ -^^^-^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^T^....  -,—  .'=  ^^^^^^.Xr:^':^^^^. 
^j'x-e-^rrti^^^r  ^^;;^  =\aS-rsh^^  E^^r^ir^^rs^^:^ 

^^•^^^fN^wTiN^LSiVuTirs-.-Inthe     "^^Tn^imount  equal  to  the  applicable     Ta/e^r  ^ount  shall   be   allowed   under 
case  of  an-'  taxable  year  beginning  not  more     percentage  of  the  taxable  income  for  such      paragraph   ^^^ . 

section   (a)    the  reasonable  addition  to  the     "For   a    taxable   year  this  paragraph     reserve  for  losses  on  qualifying  real  property 

= ikr„^'^«eSL-^rrrs;  ,r-:"-- r\^;^  JEHrtH^rlBEE 

amount  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or         19/0 2'  percent.  reser\es  lor   °-°  "^"rl- ,h.  , , , 

the  amount  necessary  to  increase  the  balance  1971.. 54  percent,  tions  under  section  585(b)  ( 1 ) . 

of thrreserve  for  bad  debts  as  of  the  close  1972. - - 51  percent.  -.b,    For  any  taxable  year  of  an  orgariza- 

of   the   taxable   vear   to   the   amount    which  1973 48  percent,  tlon  to  which  thU  ^«"'°n/PP  '«^  jl^S-nmng 

bears  the  same  ratio  (as  determined  bv  the         1974 45  percent,  not  more  than  10  years  after  the  da>  before 

Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  loans  outsiand-  1975 —  32  percent,  the  first  day  on  which  it  (or  any  Predecessor. 

mg  at  the  cfose  of  me  taxable  year  as   (1,  1976 -. 39  percen  .  ^-as  authorized  to  do  business  as  an  orga- 

tiie  total  bad  debts  sustained  bv  all  institu-         1977 — 36  percent,  nization   described    "^/"f^f  ^'°"  Jl'^.  'J^' 

tions  described  in  the  applicable  paragraph         1978 - -  33  percent,  amount  determined  under  this  paragraph  for 

Of  s'bSon  .a!  during  ?he  6  preceding  ta^x-  1979  or  thereafter 30  percent,  such  organization  ^^^>'  ''^  ^^^IP^^^^^ti^ect  to 

able    years    (adjusted    for   recoveries   of    bad  ..,3     ,^^,         ,,^^  „,  ^he  amount  referred  "^^^^tT 'r^rvef  f or  bad  debts  of'laan- 

debts  during  such  period,,  bears  to  (h,   the  paragraph    (li.A)    for  such  year   (not  ^f^^'^f^'^o^  under   s«^^^^^      585(b)(2)    ' 

sum  of  the  loans  by  all  such. nstitutions  out-  ^J^  %,  ^^^         ^ent,    which  bears  the  "^'.r^NVESTMEKT  St!nd^^^^                    7701 

standing  at  the  close  of  such  taxable  years^  ^^^^^  j„  3^,^  amount  as  (i,   18  percent  ,    '.^  '^Y.^^^ded  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)    10- Year   Net  Operating   Loss   Carry-  percent  in   the  case  of  mutual  savings  »a)(19i   "^ '^'"^°°^° ,  °  „, ""  .^,„  .....    .-sq. 

BACK.-Section    172(b,(l)     (relating    to    net  ^anksrbears  to   (ii,    the  percentage  of  the          -(19'    I^^^^"^   °  ^„T.^tic   bui?dire   and 

operating    loss    deduction)     is    amended    by  ^^^ets  of  the  taxpayer  which  are  not  assets  ci.AT.ON.-The   term    domestic   buildn.g   and 

striking  out  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  thereof  ^,^'enbed  in  sect^on^701(a)  ( 19)  (C) .  but  the  '°^"  ,^'^'^^'°":  "^^a  ^omesT^^^^ 

••and   (E,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ''.  ^^^^^l  determined    under    this    paragraph  ^^^  '''^l^^''-^'ll.\%'^^^lir^V^ll^^ 

(E)    and    (F)",   and   by   adding   at   the   end  ^°^jj    ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^e   amount   necessary    to  loan  association,  and  a  Federal  saMngs  ana 

thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph:  ^crease  the  balance   (as  of  the  close  of  the  loan  association-                              mcured    m- 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  a  financial  institution  i^^ble   vear)    of   the   reserve   for   losses  on         "(A)   which  either    (i,    is  an  insured   m 

to  which  section  585   or  593   applies,  a  net  '     allfving  real  property   loans  to  6   percent  stitutlon  within  the  meaning  o.  sectlo.,  401 

operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  ^j^^such^Lns  outstanding  at  such  time.  For  (a,  of  the  National  Housing  Ac    (12  aS.C 

after  July  11,  1969.  shall  be  a  net  operating  o^es  of  this  paragraph,  taxable  income  sec.   1724(a)).  or   (in    is  subject  by    uw    .0 

loss    carryback    to    each    of    the    10    taxable  ^haU^r computed-  supervision    and    examination    by    State    or 

vears   preceding    the    taxable    year    of   such  '^^.''bv  excluding  from  gross  income  any  Federal    authority    having   supervision    o^er 

ioss  and  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carry-  '    ^  "included   therein  bv  reason  of  sub-  such  associations:                       ^      ..                 „, 

over  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  ^!"°""\f,                                  "                                         (B,    substantially   all   of    the   business   of 

the  taxable  year  of  such  loss."  ««?"°°  ^^hout  regard  to  anv  deduction  al-  which   consists  of   acquiring   "'e  J-avings   01 

jcl^JTECHNiCAL     AND     CLERICAL     AMEND-  ^^^.-^^/.ran/^Iditlon  to  "the  reserve  fOT  ^^.e,  P^bli^  -J,  ^,"--|„\"  Tt^^^e  Trn'ount 

(1)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  166  (relating  bad  debts                                             income  an  of  the  total  assets  of  which  (as  of  the  ciose 

to  bad  debts)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the  •••"!)   by  "<=;;f^"ie  from  gross  income  a^n  ^^^^^^^              ^^^^.^^  ^^_ 

end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph :  amount  equal  to  the  "et  ^^P^^'  ^^^  '°    f^  .. , . ,   cash. 

"(4,  For  special  rule  for  bad  debt  reserves  taxable    year   arising  from   the  sa^e  o^   ex^  obligations  of  the  United  St..te=  or 

of  certain  financial  institutions  other  than  ^^ange  of  stock  of  ^^  corporation   or  obuga  6^^     ^^^^^^^^  subdivision  thereof, 

certain     mutual     savings    banks,     domestic  tions  ^^"'''^,,  ".  'f  "°^  "f '^'  ^^^  and  stock   or   obligations   of   a   corporation 
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Interest  on  which  is  excludable  trora  groca 
income   under   section    103, 

•'(ill)  certlflcates  of  deposit  in.  or  obliga- 
tions of,  a  corporation  organized  under  a 
State  law  which  specifically  authorizes  such 
corporation  to  insure  the  deposits  or  share 
accounts  of  member  associations. 

"(iv)  loans  secured  by  a  deposit  or  share 
of  a  member. 

"(V)  loans  secured  by  an  Interest  In  real 
property  which  Is  (or.  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan,  will  become)  residential  real 
property  or  real  property  used  primarily  for 
church  purp)oses.  loans  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  residential  real  property  or  real  prop- 
erty used  primarily  for  church  purposes,  pro- 
vided that  for  purposes  of  this  clause,  resi- 
dential real  property  shall  include  single  or 
multlfamlly  dwellings,  facilities  in  residential 
developments  dedicated  to  public  use  or 
property  used  on  a  nonprofit  basis  for  resi- 
dents, and  moble  homes  not  used  on  a 
transient  basis. 

"(vi)  loans  made  for  the  improvement  of 
real  property  located  within  any  urban  re- 
newal area  (as  defined  in  section  110(a)  of 
the  Hovising  Act  of  1949.  as  amended)  or  in 
any  area  covered  by  a  program  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  103  of  the  Demon- 
strMi«n  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  as  iunended. 

"(vil)  loans  secured  by  an  interest  in  edu- 
cational, health,  or  welfare  institutions  or 
facilities,  inculding  structures  designed  or 
used  primarily  for  residential  purposes  for 
students,  residents,  and  persons  under  care, 
employees,  or  members  of  the  staff  of  such 
Institutions  or  facilities. 

"(Villi  property  acquired  through  the  liq- 
uidation of  defaulted  loans  described  In 
clause  ( V ) .  ( vi ) .  or  ( vii ) .  and 

"(ix)  loans  made  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  college  or  university  education  or 
vocational  training,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 

"(X)  property  used  by  the  association  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

At  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  the  percent- 
age specified  in  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
applied  on  the  basis  of  the  average  assets  out- 
standing during  the  taxable  year,  in  lieu  of 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  computed  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate." 

(c)  Conforming  .Amendments. — Section 
7701(a)  (32)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striicing  out  in  subparagraph  (B) 
",  (C).  (D).  (E).  and  (F)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  (C)  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
thereof. 

(d)  Efective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
ta.xable  years  beginning  after  July  11,  1969. 
Sec.  443.  Treatment   op   Bonds,    Etc.,   Held 

BY  Financial  Institutions. 

(a)  Gain  on  Securities  Held  by  Financial 
Institutions. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  582 
(relating  to  bad  debt  and  loss  deduction  with 
respect  to  securities  held  by  financial  insti- 
tutions) is  amended  by  striking  out  such 
subsection  and  inserting  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Bond,  etc..  Losses  and  Gains  or  Fi- 
nancial Institutions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  a  financial  institution 
to  which  section  585  or  593  applies,  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or 
certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
shall  not  be  considered  a  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  capital  asset." 

(b)  Conforming  .Amendment. — Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1243  (relating  to  loss  of  a 
small  business  investment  company)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  a  loss  is  on  stock  received  pursuant 
to   the   conversion   privilege   of    convertible 


debentures  acquired  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  and". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  heading 
for  section  582  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  582.  Bad    Debts,    Losses,    and    Gains 
WrrH     Respect    to     Securities 
Held    by     Financial     Institu- 
tions." 
(d)    EFFEcrrvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  July  11,  1969. 
Sec,  444.  Foreign  Deposits  in  United  States 
Banks. 

Sections  861  and  2104  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "1972"  wherever  it  appears  in 
such  sections  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1975". 

SuBrrrLE    F — Depreciation    Allowed    Regu- 
lated  Industries;    Earnings  and  Profits 

Adjustment  for  Depreciation 
Sec.  451.  Public  Utility  Property. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  167  (relating  to 
dcpreci&ticn)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (k)  (added  by  section  521)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Special  Rules  in  Case  of  Public 
Utility  Property. — 

"(1)  Existing  public  utility  property. — 
In  the  case  of  existing  public  utility  prop- 
erty (as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)  (A)  ),  the 
term  'reasonable  allowance'  as  used  in  sub- 
section (a)  means  an  allowance  computed 
under  the  straight-line  method  unless — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  such  property  (or 
with  respect  to  property  of  the  same  kind 
as  such  property)  the  taxpayer  for  his  latest 
taxable  year  for  which  a  return  was  filed  on 
or  before  July  22,  1969,  used  a  method  other 
than  the  straight-line  method,  and 

"(B)  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (2) 
(if  applicable)  is  met  with  respect  to  such 
property, 

"(2)  Continuation  of  normalization. — 
In  the  case  of  public  utility  property  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
which  (or  with  respect  to  property  of  the 
same  kind)  the  taxpayer  as  of  July  22.  1969. 
used  the  normalization  method  of  account- 
ing, the  taxpayer  may  use,  with  respect  to 
such  property,  for  purposes  of  computing 
taxable  income,  a  method  of  depreciation 
other  than  the  straight-line  method  only  if 
he  continues  to  use  the  normalization 
method  of  accounting  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

"(3)  Other  public  utilitt  property. — In 
the  case  of  public  utility  property  other 
than  existing  public  utility  propyerty,  the 
term  'reasonable  allowance'  as  used  in  sub- 
section (a)  means  an  allowance  computed 
under   the   straight-line   method   unless — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  uses  the  normalization 
method  of  accounting  with  respect  to  such 
property,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  property  of  the  same 
kind  as  such  property,  the  taxpayer  for  his 
latest  taxable  year  for  which  a  return  was 
filed  on  or  before  July  22,  1969,  used  a 
method  other  than  the  straight-line  method, 
and  computed  his  tax  expense  for  the  pur- 
poses of  establishing  his  cost  of  service  (or 
of  reflecting  operating  results  in  his  regu* 
lated  books  of  account)  by  using  the  method 
of  depreciation  he  used  for  purposes  of  com- 
pviting  his  allowance  for  depreciation  under 
this  section. 

"(4)  Public  utility  property. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'public 
utility  property'  means  property  used  pre- 
dominantly in  the  trade  or  business  of  the 
furnishing  or  sale  of — 

"(A)  electrical  energy,  water,  or  sewage 
disposal  services,  or 

"(B)  gas  through  a  local  distribution  sys- 
tem, or 

"(C)  telephone  services  (other  than  those 
provided   by   the   Communications   Satellite 


Corporation  for  purposes  authorized  by  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  419;  47  U.S.C.  701) ),  or 

"(D)  transportation  of  gas,  oil  (including 
shale  oil) ,  or  petroleum  products  by  pipeline, 
if  the  rates  for  such  furnishing  or  sale,  as  the 
case  may  be,  have  been  established  or  ap- 
proved by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  by  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  a  public  service  or 
public  utility  commission  or  other  similar 
body  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"(5)  Other  definitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  Existing  public  utility  property. — 
The  term  'existing  public  utility  property' 
means  public  utility  property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer on  or  before  December  31,  1969  (or  if 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  is 
completed  after  December  31.  1969.  that  por- 
tion of  the  basis  of  such  property  which  is 
properly  attributable  to  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  by  the  taxpayer  on  or 
before  December  31,  1969),  or 

"(11)  which  was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
and  the  use  of  which  commences  with  the 
taxpayer  on  or  before  December  31.  1969. 

"(B)  Normalization  method  of  account- 
ing.— A  taxpayer  uses  the  normalization 
method  of  accounting  if.  and  only  if.  he — 

"(1)  computes  his  tax  expense  for  purposes 
of  establishing  his  cost  of  service  (or  of  re- 
flecting operating  results  in  his  regulated 
books  of  account)  by  using  a  method  of  de- 
preciation other  than  the  method  he  used  for 
purposes  of  computing  his  allowance  for  de- 
preciation under  this  section,  and 

"(11)  makes  adjustments  to  a  reserve  for 
deferred  taxes  to  reflect  the  deferral  of  taxes 
resulting  from  the  use  of  such  different 
methods  of  depreciation. 

"(C)  Straight  line  method. — The  term 
'straight  line  method'  includes  any  method 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  result  in  a  reasonable  allowance  under 
subsection  (a),  other  than  (1)  a  declining 
balance  method,  (ii)  the  sum  of  the  years- 
digits  method  or.  (ill)  any  other  method  al- 
lowable solely  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
subsection  (b)(4)  or  paragraph  (1)(C)  of 
subsection  (J)." 

(b)      Effective     Date. — The     amenament 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  July  22, 
1969. 
Sec  452.  Effect  on   Earnings  and  Profits. 

Section  312  (relating  to  effect  on  earnings 
and  profits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Effect  on  Earnings  and  Profits  of 
Depreciation  . — 

"(1)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  its 
earnings  and  profits  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  June  30,  1972,  a 
corporation  shall  tise  the  aggregate  amount 
of  depreciation  wliich  would  be  allowable 
With  respect  to  such  year  if  depreciation 
had  been  computed  under — 

"(A)    the  straight  line  method,  or 

"(B)  a  method  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  result  in  a  reason- 
able allowance  under  section  167(a),  not 
including — 

"(1)   any  declining  balance  method, 

"(ii)  the  sum  of  the  years-digits  method, 
or 

"(iii)  any  other  method  allowable  solely  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  subsection 
(b)  (4),  (j)  (1)  (C),  or  (m)  of  section  167. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  the  use,  by  a  corpo- 
ration, of  methods  of  depreciation  otherwise 
allowable  under  section  167  or  179,  and  not- 
withstanding an  election,  by  a  corporation,  of 
the  amortization  deduction  under  section 
168." 
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SuBTn-LE  G— Alternative  Capttal  Gain  Rate 
FOR  Corporations 

Sec  461.  Increase  of  Rate. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1201(a)  (relating 
to  alternative  tax  in  the  case  of  corporations) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (a),  and  by  amending  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  such 
excess" 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  802(a)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  al- 
ternative tax  In  case  of  capital  gains  of  life 
insurance  companies)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "25  percent"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "30  percent". 

(2)  Section  852(b)  (3)  (relating  to  method 
of  taxation  of  regulated  Investment  com- 
panies and  their  shareholders  in  the  case  of 
capital   gains)    Is  amended: 

(A)  by  striking  out  "25  percent",  wherever 
it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (D)  (Ii) 
of  such  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"30  percent",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "75  percent".  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)(iii)  of  such  section,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "70  percent". 

(3)  Section  857(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to  Im- 
position of  tax  In  the  case  of  capital  gams  of 
real  estate  investment  trusts)  is  amended  by 
striking  "25  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "30  percent". 

(c)    Effective      Date. — The      amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and 
other  dispositions  after  July  31.  1969.  In  the 
case  of  a  taxable  vear  beginning  before  and 
ending  after  July  31.  1969.  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  applied  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
TITLE  V— ADJUSTMENTS   AFFECTING  IN- 
DIVIDUALS  AND   CORPORATIONS 
Subtitle  A — Natural  Resources 
Sec.  501.  Natural  Resources. 
(a)    Percentage  Depletion, — 
(1)    Rates.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  613 
(relating  to  percentage  depletion)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Percentage  Depletion  Rates— The 
mines,  wells,  and  other  natural  deposits,  and 
the  percentage,  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
are  as  follows :  ,       .  ^ 

"(1)    20  percent—oil  and  gas  wells  located 
in  the  United  States,  In  Its  possessions.  In 
the   Commonwealth   of   Puerto   Rico,   or   on 
the    Outer    Continental    Shelf    (within    the 
meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf   Lands   Act.   as   amended   and   supple- 
mented; 43  use.  1331). 
"(2)    17  percent — 
"(A)   sulfur  and  uranium;  and 
"(B)    If     from     deposits     in     the     United 
States— anorthosite.  clay,  laterite.  and  neph- 
ellte  syenite  (to  the  extent  that  alumina  and 
aluminum  compounds  are  extracted  there- 
from), asbestos,  bauxite,  celestlte,  chromlte, 
corundum,  fluorspar,  graphite,  llmenlte,  ky- 
anlte     mica,   olivine,   quartz   crystals    (radio 
grade)    rutUe,  block  steatite  talc,  and  zircon, 
and  ores  of  the  following  metals:  antimony, 
beryllium,    bismuth,    cadmium,    cobalt,    co- 
lumbium,    lead,    lithium,    manganese,    mer- 
cury, nickel,  platinum  and  platinum  group 
metals,    tantalum,    thorium    tin.    titanium, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  and  zinc. 

"(3)  15  percent— if  the  mines  or  deposits 
are  located  in  the  United  States— 

"(A)  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ore 
mines,  and 

"(B)   oil  shale, 
"(4)   11  percent — 

"(A)  metal  mines  (if  paragraphs  (2)(B) 
or  (3)  (A)  do  not  apply),  rock  asphalt,  and 
vermlcuUte;  and 

"(B)  If  neither  paragraph  (2)(B),  (6),  or 
(7)(B)  applies,  ball  clay,  bentonite,  china 
clay,  sagger  clay,  and  clay  used  or  sold  for 
use"  for  purposes  dependent  on  its  refractory 
properties. 


"(5)  7  percent — asbestos  (if  paragraph  (2) 
(B)  does  not  apply),  brucite,  coal,  lignite, 
perlite.  sodium  chloride,  and  woUastonlte. 

"(6)  5  percent — clay  and  shale  used  or  sold 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  or 
brick,  and  clay,  shale,  and  slate  used  or  sold 
for  use  as  sintered  or  burned  lightweight  ag- 
gregates. 

"(7 1  4  percent — 

"(A)  gravel,  peat,  pumice,  sand,  scoria, 
shale  (except  shale  described  in  paragraphs 
(3)(B)  and  (6)).  and  stone  (except  stone 
described  in  paragraph  (8) ) ; 

"(B)  clay  used,  or  sold  for  use.  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  drainage  and  roofing  tile,  flower 
pots,  and  kindred  products;  and 

"(C)  if  from  brine  wells— bromine,  calcium 
chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride. 

"(8)    11    percent — all    other    minerals    in- 
cluding,  but   not   limited   to.  aplite,   barlte, 
borax,     calcium     carbonates,     dlatomaceous 
earth,  dolomite,  feldspar,  fullers  earth,  gar- 
net, gilsonlte,  granite,  limestone,  magnesite, 
magnesium     carbonates,     marble,     moUusk 
shells     (including    clam    shells    and    oyster 
shells),    phosphate    rock,    potash,    quartzite. 
slate,  soapstone  stone  (used  or  sold  for  use 
by  the  mine  owner  or  operator  as  dimension 
stone  or  ornamental  stone)  .  thenardite.  trip- 
oli,  trona,  and  (if  paragraph  (2)  (B)  does  not 
apply)  bauxite,  flake  graphite,  fluorspar,  lep- 
Idoll'te.  mica,  spodumene.  and  talc  (including 
pyrophylllte),    except    that,    unless    sold    on 
bid  in  direct  competition  with  a  bona  fide 
bid  to  sell  a  mineral  listed  in  paragraph  (4), 
the   percentage  shall   be  4   percent   for  any 
such    other    mineral    (other    than    slate    to 
which  paragraph  (6)  applies)  when  used,  or 
sold  for  use,  bv  the  mine  owner  or  operator 
as    rip    rap,    ballast,    road    material,   rubble, 
concrete  aggregates,  or  for  similar  purposes. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'all 
other  minerals'  does  not  include— 

"(A)  soil,  sod.  dirt.  turf,  water,  or  mosses; 
"(B)    minerals  from  sea  water,  the  air.  or 
similar  inexhaustible  sources;  or 
"(C)  oil  and  gas  wells." 
(2)     Effective     date. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  lax- 
able  years  beginning  after  July  22.  1969. 
(b)    Mineral  Production  Payments. — 
(1)   In  general. — Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  natural  resources)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part : 

"PART    IV— MINERAL    PRODUCTION    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  636.  Income  tax  treatment  of  mineral 

production  payments. 
"Sec.  636.  Income  Tax  Treatment  of  Min- 
eral Production  Payments. 

"(a)  Carved-out  Mineral  Payment. — A 
production  pavment  carved  out  of  mineral 
property  shall"  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  as  if  it  were  a  mortgage  loan 
on  the  property,  and  shall  not  qualify  as  an 
economic  interest  in  the  mineral  property. 
In  the  case  of  a  production  payment  carved 
out  for  exploration  or  development  of  a 
mineral  property,  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  only  if  and  to  the  extent  gross 
Income  from  the  property  (for  purposes  of 
section  613)  would  be  realized,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  application  of  such  sentence, 
by  the  person  creating  the  production  pay- 
ment. 

"(b)  Retained  Production  Payment  on 
Sale  of  Mineral  Property.— A  production 
payment  retained  on  the  sale  of  a  mineral 
property  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  as  if  it  were  a  purchase  money 
mortgage  loan  and  shall  not  qualify  as  an 
economic  interest  in  the  mineral  property. 

"(c)  Retained  Production  Payment  on 
Lease  of  Mineral  Property.— A  production 
payment  retained  in  a  mineral  property  by 
the  lessor  In  a  leasing  transaction  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle.  Insofar 
as  the  lessee  (or  his  successors  in  intereet) 


is  concerned,  as  If  It  were  a  bonus  granted 
by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor  payable  In  inatall- 
ments.  The  treatment  of  the  production 
payment  in  the  hands  of  thf  lessor  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  DEFiNmoN. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  mineral  property'  has  the  mean- 
ing assigned  to  the  term  'property'  in  section 
614(8). 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  existence  and 
amount  of  anv  production  payment  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  its  treatment  under 
this  subtitle  shall  be  determined  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate." 

(2)  Clerical    amendment. — The    table   oi 
parts    for    subchapter    I    of    chapter    1    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"Part  IV.  Mineral  production  payments." 

( 3 )  Effective  dates. — 
(A)  General  rule.— The  amendments  made 

by  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  to 
mineral  production  payments  created  on  or 
after  April  22.  1969. 

(B)  Special  rule— If  a  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  which  includes  April  22, 
1969.  made  expenditures  prior  to  such  date 
which  are  deductible  under  section  263(c). 
615.  616.  or  617  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  pro- 
ceeds of  carved-out  mineral  production  pay- 
ments sold  during  such  taxable  year  on  or 
after  April  22.  1969.  to  the  extent  the  pro- 
ceeds do  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  such 
expenditures,  only  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 613  of  such  Code  ( relating  to  percentage 
depletion)  and  section  904  of  such  Code 
(relating     to     limitations     on    foreign     tax 

credit).  _    . 

(C)  Exception. — The  amendments  made  by 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a  mineral 
production  pavment  created  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971,  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
entered  Into  before  April  22,  1969. 

(C)  Exploration  Expenditures. — 

(1)  Amendment  to  sectiom  sis. — Section 
615  (relating  to  exploration  expenditures)  Is 
amended  by  adding  new  subsection  (h)  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Recapture  for  Certain  Expendi- 
tures.—The  rules  set  forth  in  subsections 
(b)  through  (g),  inclusive,  of  section  617 
(relating  to  additional  exploration  expendi- 
tures In  the  case  of  domestic  mining)  shall 
apply  to  expenditures  to  which  this  section 
applies  and  which  are  made  after  July  22, 
1969." 

(2)  Amendments  to  section  617. — Sec- 
tion 617  (relating  to  additional  exploration 
expenditures  in  the  case  of  domestic  min- 
ing) is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof : 

"Sec  617.  Deduction  and  Recapture  of  Cer- 
tain Mining  Exploration  Ex- 
penditures." 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (I),  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (h)  as 
follows : 

"(h)  Exception.— If  the  taxpayer's  deduc- 
tions under  this  section  and  section  615 
towl  less  than  $400,000.  then  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference  between  $400,000  and  such 
total  a  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  if  paid  or  incurred 
after  Julv  22.  1969.  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  existence,  location,  extent,  or 
quality  of  anv  deposit  of  ore  or  mineral  not 
located  in  the  United  States  or  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  2  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  as  amended  and  supplemented; 
43  U.S.C.  1331)."  ^,       , 

(d)    Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  oi 
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sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter 

1  Is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"Sec.  617.  Additional  exploration  expendi- 
tures In  the  case  of  domestic 
mining." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  617.  Deduction  and  recapture  of  cer- 
tain mining  exploration  expen- 
ditures." 

SrBTiTLE  B — Capital   Gains  and  Losses 
Sec.  511.  Repeal     or     Alternative     Capital 
Gains  Tax  for  Indiviouals. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1201  (relating  to 
alternative  tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b) ,  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  (b) . 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  5(a)  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences relating  to  tax  on  individuals)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  and 
by  renumbering  paragraph  (4)  as  (3). 

(2)  Section  871(b)  (1)  (relating  to  tax  on 
nonresident  alien  individuals)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  1201  (b)  ". 

(3)  Section  877(bi  (relating  to  expatria- 
tion to  avoid  tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  section  1201(b)  ". 

{c\  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  to  sales  and 
other  dispositions  after  July  25,  1969.  In  the 
case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  before  and 
ending  after  July  25,  1969.  the  alternative 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1201(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  shall  be  com- 
puted in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
Sec.  512.  Capital  Losses  or  Indhtduals. 

(a)  Limitation  on  .Allowance  or  Capital 
Losses. — Section  1211(b)  (relating  to  limita- 
tion on  capital  losses  of  taxpayers  other  than 
corporations)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Other  Taxpayers. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  corporation,  losses  from  sales 
or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  to  the  extent  of  the  gains  from 
such  sales  or  exchanges,  plus  (if  such  losses 
exceed  such  gains)  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing Is  smallest: 

"(A)  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  $1,000.  or 

"(C)  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  excess  of  the  net  short-term  capi- 
tal loss  over  the  net  long-term  capital  gain, 
and 

"(11)  one-half  of  the  excess  of  the  net  long- 
term  capital  loss  over  the  net  short-term 
capital  gain. 

"(2)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  return, 
the  amount  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
shall  be  $500  in  lieu  of  $1,000. 

"(3)  Computation  of  taxable  income. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  taxable  in- 
come shall  be  computed  without  regard  to 
gains  or  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets  and  without  regard  to  the 
deductions  provided  in  section  151  (relating 
to  personal  exemptions)  or  any  deduction  in 
lieu  thereof.  If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  pay  the 
optional  tax  imposed  by  section  3,  'taxable 
income"  as  used  in  this  subsection  shall  read 
as  'adjvisted  gross  income'." 

(b)  Capital  Loss  Carryover. — Section  1212 
(b)  (relating  to  capital  loss  carryover  of  tax- 
payers other  than  corporations)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■beginning  after  December  31, 
1963"  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph  (1),  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1),  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieti  tliereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(2)    Special  p.ules. — 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
cess referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  allowed  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section   1211(b)(1)    (A), 


(B).  or  (0)  shall  be  treated  as  a  short-term 
capital  gain  In  such  year. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
cess referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(B),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  allowed  for  the  taxable 
year  under  section  1211(b)(1)  (A),  (B),  or 
(C),  and 

"(11)  the  excess  of  the  amount  described 
in  clause  (I)  over  the  net  short-term  capital 
loss  (determined  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section)  for  such  year, 

shall  be  treated  as  a  short-term  capital  gain 
in  such  year. 

"(3)  Transttional  kxtlt.. — In  the  case  of 
any  amount  which,  imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
section  1211  (b)  (as  in  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  before  July  26,  1969),  is  treated 
as  a  capital  loss  in  the  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  July  25,  1969,  paragraph  d) 
and  section  1211(b)  (as  in  effect  for  taxable 
years  beginning  before  July  26,  1969)  shall 
apply  (and  paragraph  (1)  and  section  1211 
(b)  as  in  effect  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  July  25,  1969,  shall  not  apply)  to  the 
extent  such  amount  exceeds  the  total  of 
any  net  capital  gains  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  of  taxable  years 
beginning  after  July  25,  1969." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
1222(9)  (defining  net  capital  gain)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration, the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  July  25.  1969. 

Sec  513.  Letters,  Memorandums,  Etc. 

(a)  Treatment  as  Property  Which  Is  Not 
A  Capital  Asset. — Section  1221(3)  (relating 
to  definition  of  capital  asset)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  a  copyright,  a  literary,  musical,  or 
artistic  composition,  a  letter  or  memoran- 
dum, or  similar  property,  held  by — 

"(A)  a  taxpayer  whose  personal  efforts 
created  such  property, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  letter,  memorandum, 
or  similar  property,  a  taxpayer  for  whom 
such  property  was  prepared  or  produced,  or 

"(C)  a  taxpayer  in  whose  hands  the  basis 
of  such  property  is  determined,  for  purposes 
of  determining  gain  from  a  sale  or  exchange, 
in  whole  or  part  by  reference  to  the  basis 
of  such  property  in  the  hands  of  a  taxpayer 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B);". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  341(e)  (5)  (A)  (iv)  (relating  to 
definition  of  subsection  (e)  asset  in  the  case 
of  collapsible  corporations)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(Iv)  property  (unless  included  under 
clause  (1),  (11),  or  (ill) )  which  consists  of  a 
copyright,  a  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  com- 
position, a  letter  or  memorandum,  or  similar 
property,  or  any  Interest  in  any  such  prop- 
erty, if  the  property  was  created  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  personal  efforts  of,  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  letter,  memorandum,  or  similar 
property)  was  prepared  or  produced  in  whole 
or  in  part  for,  any  individual  who  owns  more 
than  5  percent  in  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation." 

(2)  Section  1231(b)(1)(C)  (relating  to 
definition  of  property  used  In  the  trade  or 
business)  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  a  letter 
or  memorandum"  before  ".  or  similar  prop- 
erty". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and 
other  dispositions  occurring  after  July  25, 
1969. 

Sec  514.  Holding  Period  of  Capital  Assets. 

(a)  Capital  Gains  and  Losses. — Section 
1222  (relating  to  other-  terms  relating  to 
capital  gains  and  losses)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "6  months"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12 
months". 


(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — The  fol- 
lowing sections  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"6  months"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  Heu  thereof  "12  months": 

(1)  Section  166(d)(1)  (relating  to  non- 
business debts) ; 

(2)  Section  333(g)  (1)  and  (2)  (relating 
to  special  rule  as  to  liquidations  in  the  case 
of  the  election  as  to  recognition  of  gain) ; 

(3)  Section  341(a)  (relating  to  treatment 
of  gain  to  shareholders  in  the  case  of  col- 
lapsible corporations) ; 

(4)  Section  342(a)  (relating  to  liquidation 
of  certain  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
panies ) : 

(5)  Section  402(a)  (2)  (relating  to  capital 
gains  treatment  for  certain  distributions  in 
the  case  of  a  beneficiary  of  an  exempt  em- 
ployees' trust) : 

(6)  Section  403(a)(2)  (relating  to  capital 
gains  treatment  for  certain  distributions  in 
the  case  of  a  beneficiary  under  a  qualified 
annuity  plan) ; 

(7)  Section  423(a)(1)  (relating  to  em- 
ployee stock  purchase  plans) ; 

(8)  Section  424(a)  (1)  and  (c)(1)  and  (2) 
(relating  to  restricted  stock  options); 

(9)  Section  584(c)  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  (relat- 
ing to  Inclusions  in  taxable  Income  of  par- 
ticipants in  common  trust  funds): 

(10)  Section  631  (relating  to  gain  or  loss 
in  the  case  of  timber,  coal,  or  domestic  iron 
ore): 

(11)  Section  702(a)  (1)  and  (2)  (relating 
to   income   and   credits  of  partner); 

(12)  Section  817(a)(1)(A)  relating  to 
treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses,  etc., 
in  the  case  of  life  Insurance  companies); 

(13)  Section  852(b)  (3)  and  (4)  (relating 
to  treatment  of  capital  gain  dividends  by 
shareholders  of  regulated  investment  com- 
panies) : 

(14)  Section  856(c)  (4)  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  real  estate  investment  trust); 

(15)  Section  857(b)(3)(B)  (relating  to 
treatment  of  capital  gain  dividends  by  shaie- 
holders  of  real  estate  Investment  trusts); 

(16)  Section  1231  (relating  to  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  and  involun- 
tary conversions ) ; 

(17)  Section  1232(a)(2)  (relating  to  sale 
or  exchange  in  the  case  of  bonds  and  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness); 

(18)  Section  1233  (b).  (d),and  (e)  (relat- 
ing to  gains  and  losses  from  short  sales ) ; 

(19)  Section  1234(c)(1)  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rule  for  gain  on  lapse  of  an  option 
granted  as  part  of  a  straddle) ; 

(20)  Section  1235(a)  (relating  to  sale  or 
exchange  of  patents); 

(21)  Section  1240  (relating  to  taxability  to 
employee  of  termination  payments); 

(22)  Section  1246(a)  (4)  (relating  to  hold- 
ing period  in  the  case  of  gain  on  foreign  in- 
vestment company  stock); 

(23)  Section  1247(1)  (relating  to  loss  on 
sale  or  exchange  of  certain  stock  in  the  case 
of  foreign  Investment  companies  electing  to 
distribute  income  currently);  and 

(24)  Section  1248  (b)  and  (f)  (relating 
to  gain  from  certain  sales  or  exchanges  of 
stock  in  certain  foreign  corporations). 

(c)  Timber. — Section  631(a)  (relating  to 
election  to  treat  cutting  of  timber  as  a  sale 
or  exchange)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "be- 
fore the  beginning  of  such  year"  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(d)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  July  25.  1969. 

Sec.  515.  Total  Distributions  From  Quali- 
fied Pension,  Etc.,  Plans. 

(?i)  Limitation  on  Capital  Gains  Treat- 
ment.— 

(1)  Employees'  trust. —  Section  402(a) 
(relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary  of  ex- 
empt trust)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Limitation  on  capital  gains  treat- 
ment.— The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
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shall  apply  to  a  distribution  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  only  to  the  extent  that  It 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  benefits  accrued  by  the  employee 
on  behalf  of  whom  it  is  paid  during  plan 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1970,  and 
"(B)  the  portion  of  the  benefits  accrued 
by  such  employee  during  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1969,  which  the  dis- 
tributee establishes  does  not  consist  of  the 
employee's  allocable  share  of  employer  con- 
tributions to  the  trust  by  which  such  dis- 
tribution Is  paid. 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph." 

(2)  Employee  annuities. — Section  403 
(a)  (2)  (relating  to  capital  gains  treatment 
for  certain  distributions  under  a  qualified 
annuity  plan)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(C)  Limitation  on  capital  gains  treat- 
ment.—Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  a 
payment  paid  after  December  31,  1969,  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  exceed  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  the  benefits  accrued  by  the  employee 
on  behalf  of  whom  it  is  paid  during  plan 
years  beginning  before  January  1.  1970,  and 
"(11)  the  portion  of  the  benefits  accrued 
by  such  employee  during  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1969.  which  the 
payee  eetablishes  does  not  consist  of  the 
employee's  allocable  share  of  employer  con- 
trlbuUons  under  the  plan  under  which  the 
annuity  contract  is  purchased. 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph." 

(b)  LiMFTATioN  ON  TAX— Section  72 (n) 
(relaUng  to  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions with  respect  to  contributions  by  self- 
employed  individuals)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as 
precedes  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(n)   Treatment  OF  Total  DisTBiBUTioNs.  — 
"(1)    Application  of  subsection  — 
"  ( A )    General  ru  le  —This  subsection  shall 
apply  to  amounts — 

"(1)  distributed  to  a  dlstrbutee.  in  the 
case  of  an  employees'  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a),  or 

"(ii)  paid  to  a  payee,  in  the  case  of  an 
annuity  plan  described  in  section  403(a) 
if  the  total  distributions  or  amounts  payable 
to  the  distributee  or  payee  with  respect  to 
an  employee  (including  an  individual  who  is 
an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1))  are  paid  to  the  distributee  or 
payee  within  one  taxable  year  of  the  distribu- 
tee or  payee,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
section  402(a)(2)  or  403(a)(2)  does  not 
apply  to  such  amounts. 

"(B)  Distributions  to  which  applica- 
ble.—This  subsection  shaU  apply  only  to 
distributions  or  amounts  paid — 

"(i)   on  account  of  the  employee's  death. 

"(11)   with   respect   to   an    individual   who 

Is   an   employee    without   regard   to   section 

401(c)(1),    an    account    of    his    separation 

from  the  service, 

"(ill)  with  respect  to  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1),  after  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  59 1.2  years,  or 

"(iv)  with  respect  to  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1).  after  he 
has  become  disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection   (m)  (7) ). 

"(C)  Minimum  period  of  service.— This 
subsection  shall  apply  to  a  distribution  from 
or  under  a  plan  to  an  employee  only  if  he 
has  been  a  participant  in  such  plan  for  5 
or  more  years  before  such  distribution. 

"(D)  Amounts  subject  to  penalty. — 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
described  in  clauses  (II)  and  (111)  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A)    of  subsection   (m)  (5)    (but, 


in  the  case  of  amounts  described  in  clause 
(11)  of  such  subparagraph,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  subsection  (m)  (5)  applies  to  such 
amounts) .";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Refcnd  of  tax  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain DiSTRiBtmoNS. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  if  the  limitation 
of  tax  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  on  the  total 
distributions  or  amounts  payable  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
without  regard  to  section  401(c)(1)  ex- 
ceeds— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  Increase  in  tax  that 
would  result  from  the  inclusion  in  gross 
income  of  the  recipient  of  20  percent  of  the 
amount  to  which  this  subsecUon  applies  for 
the  taxable  vear  in  which  such  amount  is 
received  and'  each  of  his  4  succeeding  tax- 
able years,  or 

"(B)  if  the  recipient  dies  within  the  4- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  vear  in  which  such  amount  is  re- 
ceived. 5  times  the  average  of  the  increase 
in  tax  that  would  result  from  the  inclusion 
in  gross  income  of  the  recipient  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  for  such  taxable  year  and  each  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  other  than  the  taxable 
year  ending  with  his  death,  such  excess 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  overpayment  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  last  tax- 
able year  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A) 
or    (B).    whichever    is    applicable." 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  405(e)  (relating  to  capital 
gains  treatment  not  to  apply  to  bonds  dis- 
tributed by   trusts)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "CAPrrAL  Gains  Treat- 
ment" in  the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "CAPrrAL  Gains  Treatment  and 
LiMriATioN  OF  Tax"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Section  402(a)(2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  72 (n) 
and  section  402(a)  (2)  ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section"  and  Insert- 
ing in   lieu   thereof   "sections". 

(2)  Section  406(c)  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  status  as  deemed  employee  not  to  be 
treated  as  separation  from  service  for 
purpose  of  capital  gain  provisions)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Provisions."  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pro- 
visions AND  Limttation  OF  Tax.  ':  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)(2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  72(n), 
section  402(a)  (2),". 

(3)  Section  407(c)  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  status  as  deemed  employee  not  to  be 
treated  as  separation  from  service  for 
purposes  of  capital  gain  provisions)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Provisions."  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Pro- 
visions AND  LiMFTATiON  OF  TAX.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)(2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  72(n), 
section  402(a)  (2),". 

(4)  Section  1304(b)  (2)  (relating  to  certain 
provisions  inapplicable)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)   section  72(n)  (2)    (relating  to  limita- 
tion of  tax  in  case  of  toui  distribution)". 
Sec.  516.  Other  Changes  in  CAPriAi.  Gains 
Treatment. 

(a)  Sales  of  Term  Interests.— Section 
1001  ( relating  to  determination  of  amount  of 
and  recognition  of  gain  or  loss)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)    Certain  Term  Interests. — 

"(i)  In  general.- In  determining  gain  or 
loss  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  a 
term  interest  in  property,  that  portion  of  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  interest  which  is  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  1014  or  1015 
(to  the  extent  that  such  adjusted  basis  is  a 


portion  of  the  entire  adjusted  baala  of  the 
property)  shall  be  disregarded. 

"(2)  Term  interest  in  property  defined. — 
For  piu-poees  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
•term  Interest  in  property'  means— 

"(A)  a  life  Interest  in  property, 

"(B)  an  interest  in  property  for  a  term  of 
years,  or 

"(C)  an  income  interest  In  a  trust. 

"(3)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  sale  or  other  disposiUon  which  is 
a  part  of  a  transaction  in  which  a  fee  Interest 
is  transferred  to  any  person  or  persons." 

(b)  Certain  Casualty  Losses  Under  Sec- 
tion 1231— Section  1231(a)  (relating  to 
property  used  In  the  trade  or  business  and 
involuntary  conversions)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  losses  (including  losses  not  compen- 
sated for  by  insurance  or  otherwise)  upon 
the  destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  theft 
or  seizure,  or  requisition  or  condemnation  of 
(A)  property  used  in  the  trade  or  business 
or  (B)  capital  assets  held  for  more  than  12 
months  shall  be  considered  losses  from  a 
compulsory  or  involuntary  conversion. 
In  the  case  of  any  involuntary  conversion 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
but  for  this  sentence)  arising  from  fire, 
storm.  shipwTeck.  or  other  casually,  or  from 
theft,  of  any  property  used  in  the  uade  or 
btisiness  or  of  any  capital  asset  held  for 
more  than  12  month  and  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income,  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  such  conversion  ( whether  resulting 
in  gain  or  loss)  If.  during  the  taxable  year, 
the  recognized  losses  from  such  conversions 
exceed  the  recognized  gains  from  such  con- 
versions." 

(Cl    TRANSFER  OF  FRANCHLSES. 

( 1 )  IN  GENERAL.— Part  IV  of  subchapter  P 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
determining  caplUl  gains  and  losses)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec    1252.  Transfer  of  franchises. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— A  transfer  of  a  fran- 
chise shall  not  be  treated  as  a  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset  or  of  property  to 
which  section  1231  applies,  if  the  transferor 
retains  any  significant  power,  right,  or  con- 
tinuing interest  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  franchise. 

••(b)    Definitions.— For    purposes   of    this 

section —  »..     . 

"(1)  Franchise.— The  term  franchise 
means  a  franchUe.  distributorship,  or  other 
like  interest 

■•(2)  Significant  power,  bight,  or  contin- 
uing interest— The  term  ■significant  power 
right,  or  continuing  interest'  includes,  but 
is  not   limited   to — 

•■(A)  a  right  to  disapprove  any  assignment 
of  the  franchise, 

•■(B1  a  right  to  disapprove  any  subcontract 
made  by  the  holder  of  the  franchise,  and 

"(C)    a   right   to  terminate  the    franchise 

at  will 

••(c)  exception— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  amounts  received  or 
accrued,  in  connection  with  a  transfer  of  a 
franchise,  which  are  attributable  to  the 
transfer  of  all  substantial  rights  to  a  patent_ 
trademark,  or  trade  name  (or  an  tindivlded 
interest  therein  which  includes  a  part  of  all 
such  rights),  to  the  extent  such  amounts 
are  separately  identified  and  are  reasonable 
in  amount." 

(2)    CLERICAL    amendment— The    UOle    01 
sections  for  part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 
••Sec   1252.  Transfer  of  franchises. 

(d)  Effective  Dates— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a>  and  (c)  shall  ap- 
plv  with  respect  to  sales  and  other  disposi- 
tions, and  transfers,  after  July  25.  1969  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  ap- 
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ply    to   taxable   years   beginning   after   July 
25,  1969. 

Subtitle   C — Real   Estate  Depreciation 
Sec.   521.    Depreciation   of   Real   Estate. 

(a)  Section  1250  Property  and  Rehabili- 
tation Property. — Section  167  (relating  to 
depreciation)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (J)  as  subsection  (n),  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (1)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"I  J)  Special  Rules  for  Section  1250 
Property — 

"(ll  General  rule. — Except  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  in  the  case  of 
section  1250  property,  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  and  the  term  'reasonable  allow- 
ance' as  used  In  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
an  allowance  computed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  under  any  of  the  following  meth- 
ods: 

"(A)  the  straight  line  method, 
"(B)  the  declining  balance  method,  using 
a  rate  not  exceeding  150  percent  of  tlie  rate 
which  would  have  been  used  had  the  annual 
allowance  been  computed  under  the  method 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(C>  any  other  consistent  method  produc- 
tive of- an  annual  allowance  which,  when 
added  to  all  allowances  for  the  period  com- 
mencing with  the  taxpayer's  use  of  the  prop- 
erty and  including  the  taxable  year,  does  not, 
during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  useful  life 
of  the  property,  exceed  the  total  of  such  al- 
lowances which  would  have  been  used  had 
such  allowances  been  computed  under  the 
method  described  in  subparagraph  (B). 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  or  reduce  an  allowance  otherwise 
allowable  under  subsection  (a)  except  where 
allowable  solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2), 
(3),  or   1 4)   of  subsection   (b). 

"(2)  Housing. — Paragraph  d)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply,  and  subsection  (b) 
shall  apply  in  any  taxable  year,  to  a  building 
or  structiu-e  which  is  residential  rental 
housing  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  tsixpayer  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  a  building  or  structure  shall 
be  considered  to  be  residential  rental  hous- 
ing with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  if  and 
only  if  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  in- 
come from  such  building  or  structure  for 
such  year  is  derived  from  the  use  of  dwelling 
units  I  within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (k) 
(31(C))  in  such  building  or  structure  to 
provide  living  accommodations  on  a  rental 
basis.  Any  change  in  the  computation  of  the 
allowance  for  depreciation  for  any  taxable 
year,  permitted  or  required  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  this  paragraph,  shail  not  be 
considered  a  change  in  a  method  of 
accounting. 

"(3 1  Property  constructed,  etc.,  before 
JULY  25.  1969.— Paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply,  and  subsection  (b) 
shall  apply,  in  the  case  of  property — 

"(A)  the  construction,  reconstruction  or 
erection  of  which  was  begun  before  July  25, 
1969.  or 

"(Bi  for  which  a  written  contract  entered 
Into  before  July  25,  1969,  with  respect  to  any 
part  of  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  or  for  the  permanent  financing 
thereof,  was  at  all  times  thereafter  binding 
on  the  taxpayer. 

Under  regulations  prescrit)ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
provided  in  paragraphs  (5),  (9),  (10),  and 
(13 1  of  section  48ih)  shall  be  applied  foi 
purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(4)  Used  section  1250  property. — In  the 
case  of  section  1250  property  acquired  after 
July  24,  1969,  the  originaJ  use  of  which  does 
not  commence  with  the  taxpayer,  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  under  this  section  shall 
be  limited  to  an  amount  computed  under — 

"(Aj  the  straight  line  method,  or 


"(B)  any  other  method  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  result  in  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  under  subsection  (a),  not 
including — 

"(1)  any  declining  balance  method, 

"(11)  the  sum-of-the-years  digits  method, 
or 

"(111)  any  other  method  allowable  solely  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  subsection  (1) 
(4)   or  paragraph   (1)(C)   of  this  subsection. 

"(k)  Depreciation  "of  Rehabilitation 
Property  Consisting  of  Low-Cost  Rental 
Housing, — 

"(1)  60-MONTH  Rule, — The  taxpayer  may 
at  any  time  elect  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate to  compute  a  depreciation  deduction 
in  subsection  (a)  attributable  to  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures  made  after  July  24,  1969, 
under  the  straight-line  method  using  a  use- 
ful life  of  60  months.  Such  method  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  any  other  method  of  computing  the 
depreciation  deduction  under  subsection  (a) 
and  in  lieu  of  any  deduction  for  amortiza- 
tion. 

"(2)  Limitations. — 

"(A)  The  aggregate  amount  of  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  any  low-cost  rental 
housing  which  are  eligible  for  the  method 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000  per  dwelling  unit  in  such  housing. 

"(B)  Exception. — Expenditures  in  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  only  if  the  sum 
of  the  rehabilitation  expenditures  over  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  taxable  years,  in- 
cUiding  the  taxable  year,  exceeds  $3,000  per 
dwelling  unit  of  low-cost  housing. 

••(3)  DEnNiTioNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Rehabilitation  expenditures. — The 
term  'rehabilitation  expenditures'  means 
amounts  chargeable  to  capital  account  and 
incurred  for  property  or  additions  or  im- 
provements to  property  (or  related  facilities) 
with  a  useful  life  of  5  years  or  more,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rehabilitation  of  an  exist- 
ing building  for  low-cost  rental  housing;  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  ac- 
quisition of  such  building  or  any  Interest 
therein. 

"(B)  Low-cosT  rental  housing. — The 
term  "low-cost  rental  housing'  means  any 
building  the  dwelling  units  in  which  are 
held  for  occupancy  on  a  rental  basis  by  fami- 
lies and  individuals  of  low  or  moderate  in- 
come, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
policies  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Dwelling  unit. — The  term  'dwell- 
ing unit'  means  a  house  or  an  apartment  in 
a  building  or  structure,  but  does  not  include 
a  unit  in  a  hotel,  motel,  inn,  or  other  estab- 
lishment more  than  one-half  of  the  units  in 
which  are  used  on  a  transient  basis." 

(b)  Recapture  of  Additional  Deprecia- 
tion.— Section  1250(a)  (relating  to  gain 
from  dispositions  of  certain  depreciable 
realty)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section — 

"(1)  Additional  depreciation  apter  july 
24,  1969. — If  section  1250  property  is  disposed 
of  after  July  24,  1969,  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  additional  de- 
preciation (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  d) 
or  (4) )  attributable  to  periods  after  July  24, 
1969,  in  respect  of  the  property,  or 

"(B)  the  excess  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  amount  realized  ( in  the  case  of  a 
sale,  exchange,  or  involuntary  conversion), 
or  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  (in 
the  case  of  any  other  disposition ) ,  over 

"(11)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  is  neither  a 
capital  asset  nor  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 1231,  Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  not- 


withstanding  any    other   provision    of    this 
subtitle. 

"(2)  Additional  depreciation  after  De- 
cember 31,    1963,  AND  BEFORE  JULY  25,    1969. — 

"(A)  If  section  1250  property  is  disposed 
of  after  December  31,  1963,  and  the  amount 
determined  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A),  then  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  the  lower  of — 

"(1)  that  portion  of  the  additional  depre- 
ciation attributable  to  periods  before  July  25, 
1969,  in  respect  of  the  property,  or 

"(11)  the  excess  of  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  over  the  amount 
determined  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A), 
shall  also  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  is  neither  a 
capital  asset  nor  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 1231.  Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
title. 

■'  ( B)  Applicable  percentage. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (A)  the  term  'applicable  per- 
centage' means  100  percent  minus  1  per- 
centage point  for  each  full  month  the  prop- 
erty was  held  after  the  date  on  which  the 
property  was  held  for  20  full  months." 

(c)  Section  1250(b)  (relating  to  gain  from 
certain  depreciable  realty)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Additional  depreciation  attributable 
to  rehabilitation  expenditures. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'additional  de- 
preciation' means,  in  respect  of  the  deprecia- 
tion deduction  allowed  under  section  167(k), 
the  adjustments  computed  under  such  sec- 
tion, except  that,  in  the  case  of  property  held 
more  than  one  year,  it  means  such  adjust- 
ments only  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  adjustments 
which  would  have  resulted  If  such  adjust- 
ments had  been  determined  under  the 
straight  line  method  of  adjustment  without 
regard  to  the  useful  life  permitted  under 
section  167  (k)," 

(d)  Change  in  Method  of  Computing  De- 
preciation.— Section  167(e)  (relating  to  de- 
preciation) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Change  with  respect  to  section  1250 
property. — A  taxpayer  may,  on  or  before  the 
last  day  prescribed  by  law  (including  exten- 
sions thereof)  for  filing  his  return  for  his 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  July  24, 
1969.  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
elect  to  change  his  method  of  depreciation 
in  respect  of  section  1250  property  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1250(c))  from  any  declin- 
ing balance  or  sum  of  the  years-digits  meth- 
od to  the  straight  line  method.  An  election 
may  be  made  under  this  paragraph  notwith- 
standing any  provision  to  the  contrary  in 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (d)." 

( e )  Technical  and  Conforming  Changes. — 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1250  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a) 
(1)"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)." 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1250  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)  (1)"  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a),"  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Ordinary  income  attributable  to  an 
element. — For  purpyoses  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
the  amount  taken  into  account  for  any  ele- 
ment shall  be  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  lower  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  for  the  section  1250  property  as  the  addi- 
tional depreciation  for  such  element  attri- 
butable to  periods  after  July  24,  1969,  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  additional  depreciation  for 
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an  elements  attrlbuUble  to  periods  after  July  "(5,  Applicable  PERCENTAGE.-Fcr  purposes  «J^f  heneficiarles  -^er^^^-^^^^d  bond 

24,  1969,  and  of  subsection  (a)-  shareholder-employee   of   an   electing   small 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  determined  by  "por  taxable  years              The  applicable  per-  business  corporation  shall  include  in  gross 

multiplying—  beginning  In—                       centage  Is—  income,  for  his  taxable  year  in  which  or  with 

"(1)   the   amount   which   bears   the   same  jg,jQ  _ 3  percent  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 

ratio  to  the  lower  of  the  amounts  specified  ^g,j^         _ __     g  percent  ^^^^   ^^e  excess  of  the  ajnount  of  contrlbu- 

m  subsection  (a)(2)(A)    (I)   or  (U)   for  the  ^^rj^  __.     9  percent  tlons  paid  on  his  behalf  which  Is  deductible 

section  1250  property  as  the  additional  de-  jg,^3 12  percent  „njj„   section   404(a)    (1).    (2).   or    (3)    by 

preclatlon  for  such  element  attributable  to  jg,j^  15  percent  ^^g  corporation  for  iu  taxable  year  over  the 

periods  before  July  25,  1969,  bears  to  the  sum  ^^^^         ] 8  percent  lesser  cf— 

of   the  additional   depreciation   for   all   ele-  jg^^g     21  percent  .(a^    jq  percent  of  the  compensation  re- 

ments  attrlbuUble  to  periods  before  July  25,  ^^^^  24  percent  cclved   or   accrued   by   him   from  such  cor- 

1969,  by  1978  27  percent  poratlon  during  Its  taxable  year,  or 

"(11)   the  applicable   percentage  for   such  1979  or  any  subsequent  year.  30  percent."          "(8)52,500. 

element,  ^                  _  „  ,,„„  „„ain   Certifi-         "(2)   Treatment  of  amounts  included  in 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  determina-  (C    '^^^J'^^^J^.^^.''"  , fluting  ^o  defi-  '^"oss  iNcoME.-Any  amount  included  in  the 

rd{aTi^r:^rra^e;arLro;er\y^^^^^^            ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^^^^^^ >  f^:^^ af^Tl^^^T ^^^ 

'?r^tlon  381(c)(6)    (relating  to  carry-      '^  ""^^"^^'^  "  ^^'^'^^Vn^-noses  of  this  sub-  slderation  for  the  contract  contributed  by 

overs  m   certain   corporate   acquisitions)    is          "(1)   D^"'^"  "^"^  C^Hnpr  unit  retain  the    shareholder-employee    for    purposes    of 

amended  to  read  as  foHows :                                    chapter,  the  term  X.^^^funtt  retain  cer"  section  72  ( relating  to  annuities) , 

"(6)    Method   or  computing   depreciation      certificate'   means  any  per-unit  retain   cer  ^^^     deduction    for    amounts    not    re- 
allowance— The  acquiring  corporation  shall      tlncate —                                                   „.^    ,_  ceived  as  BENEFrrs— If— 
be  treated' as  the  mstrlbutor  or  transferor         ",A)  which  the  distributee  has  agreed,    n  ..^^^    amounts  are  included  in  the   gross 
corporation   for  purposes  of  computing  the      the  manner  prortded  In  P"«|!f  P^    '  ^ '  ,;°  mcome  of  an  individual  under  paragraph  (1 » , 
depreciation  allowance  under  paragraphs  ( 2 ) ,      take  into  account  at  its  stated  dollar  amount  ^^^                           ^ 

(3)    and  (4)  of  section  167(b),  or  subsection      as  provided  in  section  1385(a),  ana  ..^^^  ^^^  ^.j^j^^^  ^j  ^^j.^  individual  (or  his 

1)  a)'^(k)    or  (m)  of  section  167,  on  prop-          "iB)   which  (1)   at  all  times  on  and  alter  tj^^gf^ciarles)   under  the  plan  ternUnate  be- 

ertv  a^qulr^  In  a  distribution  or  transfer      the  date  of  issuance  of  such  certificate   the  ^^^^  pavments  under  the  plan  which  are  cx- 

with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  basis  in  the      bylaws  of  the  organization  req-oire  the  stated  ^^^^^^  -^^^^  gross  income  equal  the  amounts 

hands  of  the  acquiring  corporaUon  as  does     dollar  amount  to  be  paid  in  money  witmn  j     j^^j^jj  j^  g^oss  income  under  paragraph 

not  exceed  the  adjusted  basis  in  the  hands      the  15-year  period  beginning  with  the  close  ^^^^ 

of  the  distributor  or  transferor  corporation."      of  the  taxable  year  with  '•«P«^*  ;°  ^f"^°  ^^en  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

(g)     effective    DATE.-The    amendments      such  certificate  is  issued,  and  'he  by-laws  ^^^"  ^^^'^^     ^le  vear  In  which  such  rights 

male  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect      provide   that  such  requiren^ent  shaU  in  no  ^  „^^^«^,^^^\*°''„^o„n,   equal   to   the   excess 

to  taxable  years  ending  after  July  24,  1969.         event   be  <=hangedw.ithout  the  consent  of  ^^^^^^^^^^             included   in   gross   income 

SUBTITLE  D-CooPERATivES                       -ose  ^fYrlJu^tTot^'^lr^LVl'.eZ  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  over  su^h  pa>^ents^    _ 

SEC  531.  COOPERATIVES.                                             of  indebtedness  which  matures  within  such  "(0  Carryovek  ^^  ^mol nts  Dedlc^ble^ 

(a)  QUALIFIED  WRITTEN  NOTICE  OF  Alloca-      ,^.,,^,    ertod."  No  amouht  deductible  shall  be  carried  for 

TioN.-The  last  sentence  of  section  1388(c)            '^^     effective    DATE.-The    amendments  ward  "^^er  the  second  sentence  of  secu«^ 

(1)    (relating  to  qualified  written  notice  of      J^^  ^y  this  section  apply  to  taxable  years  «* '  ^ '  <  ^ '   t'     „^^^f  A",f.,\°' "^^^^^  bonus   and 

Allocation  defined,    Is  amended  to  read  as      ^,^,^J,g  after  December  31,  1969.  If^ofit'shS  trusts.  ?o  a \^xabl^^^^^^^^  oi  a 

follows:                               ,„„,„H„  nnr  written      SUBTITLE    E— SuBCH.\PTER     S    CORPORATIONS  ^^orparatlon  with  respect  to  which  it  is  not 

nouc'/of 'aXat^n  which t^ald^  ^art'o^      Sec.  541.  Qualified  Pension,  etc..  Plans  of  l^'^.Tetllll  small  business  corporation  frcm 

a  nitronage^vldend  or  as  part  of  a  payment                         Small  Business  Corporations.  „  taxable  year  with  respect  to  which  it  Is  a'.i 

Lscrlb^  in  section  1382 (c)(2)(A)  unless-          ( a )  In  GENERAL.-Subchapter  S  of  chapter  electing  small  business  corporation. 

■■(r\  at  least  20  percent  of  the  amount  of      1  (relating  to  election  of  certain  small  busi-  ..,d,     Shareholder-Employee.— For    p"jr- 

.=„rh     Datronaee    dividend,    or    such    pay-      ness  corporations  as   to  taxable   status)    is  p^^^.^  of  this  section,  the  term  "shareholdcr- 

ment  Is  nald  In  monev  or  by  qualified  check,     amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  employee'  means  an  employee  or  officer  ci 

and  in  addition,  during  the  payment  period     following  new  section;  an  electing  small  business  corporation  who 

for  the  taxable  vear  to  which  such  patronage     sec.  1379.  Certain  Qualified  Pension.  Etc,  owns  (or  is  considered  as  o'^J'iiBJ^'""^  ;"= 

dividend,  or  such  payment,  relates  at  least                            Plans.  meaning  of  section  318(a)(1)),  °f  ^•^y  ''^'^ 

the   "applicable   percentage'    (as   determined         ..(a)   Additional  Requirement  fob  Quali-  during  the  taxable  year  of  =»':li  corp°rauon; 

under    paragraph    (5))    of    such    patronage     fjc.^tion.-A  trust  forming  part  of  a  stock  more  than  5  percent  of  the  outstanding  stocK 

dividend,  or  such  pavment.  is  paid  In  money     bonus  or  profit-sharing  plan  which  provides  of  the  corporation.                              ^     ,,       ro 

or  in  qualified  check,  either—                                    contributions  or  benefits  for  employees  some  ,b)    Conforming  Amendment.— section  o-s 

"(I)  as  a  part  of  such  patronage  dividend,     or   all   of   whom  are   shareholder-employees  (relating  to  adjusted  gross  Income  dennea i 

or  such  payment.                                                       shall  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

"(11)  or  In  redemption  (to  the  extent  alio-     section   401    (relating   to  quaUfied   pension,  following  new  paragraph: 

cated  by  the  pavor  to  such  patronage  divl-     profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans)  unless  ••, 9)   Pension,    etc.    plans    of    electing 

dend  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  require-     the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  pro-  small  business  coBPORATioNS^--The   aeauc- 

ments  of  this  clause,  if  not  previously  alio-     vides  that  forfeitures  attributable   to  con-  tlou  allowed  by  section  1379(b)(3)                ^ 

cated  to  any  other  patronage  dividend)    of     tributlons  deductible  under  section  404(a)  ,c)   Clerical   Amendment.— "nie    tnbie   c. 

any    qualified    written   notice   of   allocation      (3)  for  any  taxabl2  year  (beginning  after  De-  sections   for   subchapter  S   of  chapter   1    is 

previously  paid  as  a  part  of  a  patronage  dlvl-     cember  31,  1969)   of  the  employer  with  re-  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereoi  tne 

dend  or  such  pavment.  for  any  taxable  year,     spect  to  which  it  Is  an  electing  small  busi-  following  new  item: 

and                                                                               ness  corporation  may  not  inure  to  the  bene-  ..g^^  jg^g    certain    qualified    pension,    etc., 

"(D)    either   (I)   at  all  times  on  and  after     fit  of  any  individual  who  is  a  shareholder-  plans." 

the  date  of  issuance  of  such  written  notice     employee  for  such  taxable  year.  A  plan  shall  (d)   Effective     Date.— Th.     amendments 

of  allocation   the  bylaws  of  the  organization     be  considered  as  satisfying  the  requirement  ^^^^  j,y  ^^^^  section  shall  apply  with  respect 

reouire    the  '  remainder    of    such    patronage     of  this  subsection  for  the  period  beginning  ^^  taxable  vears  of  a  corporation  beginning 

dividend    or  such   pavment,   to  be  paid   in     with  the  first  day  of  a  taxable  year  and  end-  ^^^^^  December  31,  1969. 

money  within  the   15-year  period  beginning     \^S  ^-^'^'^''^'^  ^^l°l'\\^l\t  "^eTiftl  TITLE  VI-STATE  AND  LOCAL 

with  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  with  re-     lowing  the  c'°^«  ^^^^"^^„„^*^,^^'^^  >^Y'  "  f',.  OBLIGATIONS 

SVrs^^e   irthT^Swr^^rvi^eflla;     ^L^ClL^y  ttls'req^tlrr^emVnfarrL'Xct     Sec  601.  Intere^  on   Certain   Govekkmen- 
iHri=\^c^lt'l=a^!     ^i^^flv^^^s-ll^^er     ^.a).E^^=;^—  — - 

S^-Se-a^^^rlf=l        -".rt^^^^^^^HOLDER-EMPLOYEE       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

for  the  remainder  of  such  patronage  dividend.  Beneficiaries.-                          .„^„™^.,ov,  hv  rld^ienaimrsubsection  ( d )  as  subection 

75  \"^^^^^^"^-"''"™""^^^"""^"^'  .:iils^rj'^"l':-Z^^^^r^n^^^^^^^  rf^^rn1'b^ytSn^^fersuUctlon  ,a,  the 

rbrATpLif--  PERCENTAGE.-Sectlon  1388  vlslohs  Of  section  402  <-»"ing  to  taxabiUty  ^o"-]-!^--  -^-«^°?-  ^..^^le  Bonos.- 

(c       relating  to  qualified  written  notice  of  of  beneficiary  of  employees    trust)    section  _    b     ^^^J^^  :j°  ;     , ,    ^.„  ^o  .^pply- 

inocLtlon)  i!  ame'nded  by  adding  at  the  end     ^^3  <  «|^"-|^,V„^-/o^\-  °  re?a?  ng'to  taxi     The  IL^^^S^^o^  described  in  subsec- 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:  Itles),   or  section  4U0(a)    (rei.tung 
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tlon  (a)  (1)  may  elect  to  issue  obligations  to 
which  subsection  (a)    (1)   does  not  apply. 

"(2)  Election. — The  election  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  (at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regu- 
lation prescribes)  with  respect  to  each  Issue 
of  obligations  to  which  it  is  to  apply.  An  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  issue  once  made  shall 
be  irrevocable. 

"(3)   Cross  reference. — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  the  interest 
cost  of  an  obligation  which  is  part  of  an  issue 
for  which  the  election  described  in  this  sub- 
section has  been  made,  see  section  602  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969." 

lb)  ARBrrRACE  Obligations. — Section  103  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Arbitrage  Obligations. — Under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  any  arbitrage  obligation  shall  be 
treated  as  an  obligation  not  described  in 
subsection  (a)  ( 1) ." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  heading  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  103  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Certain  Obligations  of  the  United 
STates.-^^'. 

"(d)  Effective  Dates— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions Issued  in  calendar  quarters  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  obligations  issued  after 
July  11.  1969. 

Sec.  602.  United  States  To  Pay  Fixed  Per- 
centage OF  Interest  Yield  on 
Taxable  Issues. 

(a)  Permanent  Appropriation. — There  are 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  t)€  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section:  and  such  appro- 
priations shall  be  deemed  permanent  annual 
appropriations. 

(b)  Payment  of  Fixed  Percentage  of  In- 
terest Yield  — 

(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  pay  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  interest  yield  on  each  issue 
of  obligations  to  which  an  election  under 
section  103 (bi  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  applies.  Before  the  first  day  of  each 
calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  determine  (and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register)    the  fixed  percentage — 

(A)  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  be- 
fore January  1.  1975,  not  less  than  30  percent 
and  not  more  than  40  percent,  and 

(B)  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974.  not  less  than  25  percent 
and  not  more  than  40  percent. 

of  Interest  yield  which  he  determines  it  is 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  pay  in 
order  to  encourage  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  to  make  elections  under 
section  103(b).  The  fixed  percentage  so  de- 
termined and  published  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  all  issues  of  obligations  made  dur- 
ing such  calendar  quarter  to  which  elections 
under  such  section  103(b)   apply. 

(2)  Interest  yield. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  interest  yield  on  any  issue  of 
obligations  shall  be  determined  immediately 
after  such  obligations  are  issued. 

(3)  Time  of  payment. — Payment  of  any 
interest  required  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I) 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  not  later  than  the  time 
at  which  the  interest  payment  on  the  obliga- 
tion is  required  to  be  made  by  the  issuer. 

( c  I  Dual  Coupon  Obligations. — At  the  re- 
quest of  the  issuer,  the  liability  oX  th«  Unit- 


ed States  under  this  section  to  pay  interest 
to  the  holders  of  an  issue  of  obligations  shall 
be  made  through  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  the  obligation  to  pay  a  separate 
set  of  interest  coupons  issued  with  the  obli- 
gations. 

(d)  Section  to  Apply  Only  to  Section 
103(b)  Obligations. — This  section  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  obligations  which,  but  for  an 
election  vmder  section  103(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  wovUd  be  obligations 
to  which  section  103(a)(1)  of  such  Code 
applies. 

(e)  Effective  Date. — This  section  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  obligations  issued  in  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

TITLE  VII— EXTENSION  OP  TAX  SUR- 
CHARGE AND  EXCISE  TAXES;  TERMI- 
NATION OP   INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Sec.  701.  Extension  op  Tax  Surcharge. 
(a)   Surcharge  Extension. — Section  51(a) 

(relating  to  imposition  of  tax  surcharge)  is 

amended — 

( 1 )   by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 

(A)  the  following: 

"CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 

"TABLE  I.-SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THAN  HEAD  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD) AND  MARRIED  PERSONS  FILING  SEPARATE 
RETURN 

"If  the  adjusted  tai  is: 


TABLE    3.-MARRIE0    PERSONS    OR    SURVIVING    SPOUSE 
FILING  lOINT  RETURN 


At  least 

But  less  than 

e  ia« 

0 

J155 

0 

J155 

175 

$1 

175 

195 

7 

195 

215 

3 

215 

235 

4 

235 

2S5 

5 

255 

275 

6 

275 

300 

7 

300 

340 

8 

340 

300 

9 

380 

420 

10 

420 

460 

11 

460 

500 

12 

500 

540 

13 

540 

580 

14 

580 

620 

IS 

620 

660 

16 

660 

700 

17 

700 

740 

18 

740 

710 

19 

780 

820 

20 

820 

860 

21 

860 

900 

22 

900 

940 

23 

940 

980 

74 

980  and  over 

2.5%  ol  the  adjusted  tax" 

"TABLE  2.— HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


"It  the  adjusted  tax  Is: 


At  least 

But  less  than 

0 

$230 

0 

{230 

250 

$1 

250 

270 

2 

270 

290 

3 

290 

310 

4 

310 

330 

S 

330 

350 

6 

350 

370 

7 

370 

390 

8 

390 

410 

9 

410 

430 

10 

430 

460 

11 

460 

500 

12 

500 

540 

13 

540 

580 

14 

580 

620 

IS 

620 

660 

IC 

660 

700 

17 

700 

740 

18 

740 

780 

19 

780 

820 

20 

820 

860 

21 

860 

900 

22 

900 

940 

23 

940 

980 

24 

980  and  over. 

2.57c  Ol  the  adjusted  tax' 

If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

At  least 

But  less  than 

0 

}300 

0 

J300 

320 

$1 

320 

340 

2 

340 

360 

3 

360 

380 

4 

380 

400 

5 

400 

420 

6 

420 

440 

7 

440 

460 

8 

460 

480 

9 

480 

500 

10 

500 

520 

11 

-520 

540 

12 

540 

560 

13 

SCO 

580 

14 

580 

620 

15 

620 

660 

16 

660 

700 

17 

700 

740 

18 

740 

780 

19 

780 

820 

20 

820 

860 

21 

860 

900 

22 

900 

9W 

23 

940 

980 

24 

980  and  over 

2.5%  Of  the  adjusted  tax. 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  table  In  paragraph 
(1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  table: 


"Calendar  year 

Percent 

Estates  and 
trusts 

Corporations 

1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 

7.5 

10.0 

2.5 

10.0 
10.0 
2,5". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970"  the 
first  time  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1970", 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)(A)(il) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(ii)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  days  in  the 
taxable  year  occurring  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  surcharge  and  before 
January  1.  1970,  plus  one-half  times  the 
number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year  occurring 
after  December  31.  1969,  and  "before  July  1, 
1970,  and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
number  of  days  in  the  entire  taxable  year." 

(b)  Receipt  of  Minimum  Distributions. — - 
The  last  sentence  of  section  963(b)  (relat- 
ing to  receipt  of  minimum  distributions  by 
domeetic  corporations)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31.  1969"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1970". 

(c)  Effective    Dates. — The    amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1969,  and  beginning  before  July  1,   1970. 
Sec  702,  Continuation  of  Excise  Taxes  on 

Communication  Services  and  on 
Aittomobiles. 
(a)  Passenger  Altomobiles. — 
(1)    In    general. — Section    4061(a)(2)(A) 
(relating  to  tax  on  passenger  automobiles, 
etc.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  in  subparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing rates  is  applicable: 

"If  the  article  is  sold —  The  tax  rate  is — 

Before   January   1,   1971 7  percent. 

During  1971 -- 5  percent. 

During  1972 3  percent. 

Diunng   1973 1  percent 

The  tax  imposed  by  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  enumerated  in 
subparagraph    (B)    which   are   sold    by   the 
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manufacturer,   producer,   or  Importer  after  which   was   begun    by   the   taxpayer   before  "(B)  the  cost  of  the  parts  and  components 

December  31,  1973."  April  19,  1969,  or  property  the  acquisition  of  of  whlcb  Is  not  an  insignificant  portion  of 

(2)      CoNTOBMiNO     amendment— Section  which  by  the  taxpayer  occurred  before  such  the  total  cost, 

6412(a)(1)    (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  date.  shall  t)e  treated  as  property  which   is  pre- 

on  passenger  automobiles,  etc.)   IB  amended  then  all  property  comprising  such  building  termination  property. 

by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970.  January  1,  as  so  equipped  (and  any  incidental  property  "(5)     Certain     lease-back     transactions, 

1971.  January   1,   1972,  or  January   1,   1973",  adjacent  to  such  building  which  Is  necessary  etc. — Where   a   person   who  is  a   party  to   a 

and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "January    1,  to  the  planned  use  of  the  building)    shall  binding  contract  described  in  paragraph  (l» 

1971,  January   1,   1972,  January   1,   1973,  or  be  pre-termination  property.  For  pqxfKJses  of  transfers  rights  in  such  contract  (or  In  the 

January  1,  1974".  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  property    to    which    such    contract    relates) 

(b)   Communications  Services. —  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (1)   and  (4)  shall  be  to  another  i>er8on  but  a  party  to  such  con- 

(1)  Continuation  of  tax. — Section  4251  applied.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  tract  retains  a  right  to  use  the  property 
(a)  (2)  (relating  to  tax  on  certain  oommuiU-  special  purpose  structure  shall  be  treated  as  under  a  Itsase  with  such  other  person,  then  to 
cations  services)  is  amended  by  striking  out  a  building.  the  extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such 
the  table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  "(3)  Plant  faciutt  rule. —  other  person  shall,  for  purpKjses  of  para- 
following  table:  "(A)    General  RULE. — If —  graph    (1).   succeed    to  the   position   of   the 

"(1)   pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer  transferor  with  respect  to  such  binding  con - 

"Amounts  paid  pur-  ^^  existence  on  April   18,   1969    (which  plan  tract  and  such  property.  In  any  case  in  which 

suant  ^o  ^'I'l^  was  not  substantially  modified  at  any  time  the  lessor  does  not  make  an  election  under 

first  rendered—                              Percent—  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    before    the    taxpayer  secUon  48(d) — 

Bef (are  January  1,  1971 lu  placed  the  plant  facility  in  service) ,  the  tax-  "(A)    the   preceding    sentence   shall   apply 

n   h"^  1q79  — \  payer     has     constructed,     reconstructed,     or  only  if  a  party  to  the  contract  retains  the 

During  1972 J  erected  a  plant  facility,  and  either  right  to  use  the  property  under  a  lease  for 

During  1973 1   .  ..^.j^    ^j^g   construction,   reconstruction,   or  a  ^grm  of  at  least  1  year:  and 

(2)  Conforming  amendment. — Section  erection  of  such  plant  facility  was  com-  ..,3^  jf  s^ch  use  is  retained,  the  lessor 
4251(b)  (relating  to  termination  of  tax)  is  menced  by  the  taxpayer  before  April  19.  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  section  47 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1973",  1969.  or  as  having  mac""  a  disposition  of  the  property 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  "(ill)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  aggre-  ^^  5^,^  ^jn^g  as  the  lessee  loses  the  right  to 
1974".  gate  adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a  use  the  property. 

(3)  REPEAL  OF  subchapter  b  OF  CHAPTER  Character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de-  n.-moses  of  subDaraeranh  (Bl  if  the 
33,-Sectlon  105(b), 3)  of  the  Revenue  and  preciation  making  up  such  plant  facUity  is  fj'^f "/P^^rs  the  K  m  a  trai^fer  de! 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat  attributable  to  either  property  the  cons  rue-  ^",Xed  mTarTgraph  (^  the  lessee  shall  be 
266)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  tion.    reconstruction,    or    erection    of    which  ^^^^^^^  j*,,;^  ^^e  right  to  use  of  the 

"(3)   REPEAL  OF  SUBCHAPTER  B  OF  CHAPTER  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  before  April  19  ^°~^=^„'^^  ^.^e  transferee  has  such 

33  —Effective  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  1969.   or   property    the   acquisition   of   which  P^P^*^ -'   "^  '"   B 

pursuant  to  bills  first  rendered  on  or  after  by  the  taxpayer  occurred  before  such  date,  "^  _     certain  lease  and  contract  oblica- 

Januarv  1,  1974.  subchapter  B  of  chapter  33  then  all  property  comprising  such  plant  fa-      _iq„s 

(relating  to  the  tax  on  communications)  is  cility  shall  be  pre-termination  property.  For  •  nursuant  to  a  binding  lease 
repealed.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen-  purposes  of  clause  (ill)  of  the  preceding  'on tract  to  lease  in  effect  on  April  18, 
tence,  in  the  case  of  communications  serv-  sentence,  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (1>  and  (4)  ?"'  9  a  l^r  or  lessee  is  obligated  to  con- 
ices  rendered  before  November  L  1973,  for  shall  be  applied.  sti^ctre^tructerTct  or  acquire  property 
which  a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before  ••,b)  Plant  facilttt  defined.— For  pur-  ^''^'^r  ^^'^  " V^"  „''  '  ,^,  anv  nron- 
January  1.  1974.  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as  poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'plant  fa-  ^^f^^f  ^o^'ru^c teTre  o^t^I^t^  er^Te^d, 
having  been  first  rendered  on  December  31,  cihty  means  a  facility  which  does  not  in-  ^^^-^  "  t:'  h,.  th«  'i»««r  r,r  'p«i.>!e#  shall  be 
1973.  Effective  January  1.  1974,  the  table  of  elude  any  building  (or  of  which  buildings  °r  ^"^'''^^^^I'^^^lT^^  m'^  ^e  ol 
subchapters  for  chapter  33  is  amended  by  constitute  an  insignificant  portion)  and  P""'^;"^'!  ^,^^^^  i^iudes  property  other 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  such  sub-  which  is-  .  ,  .  ,  „  .,  ^hlnTepropertv  to^Wsed^to  ^ch  lessee, 
^^^"P^"  B."  "(i)  a  self-contained,  single  operating  unit  Jj^^Vrecemng  sentence  shall  be  applied,  in 
Sec  703.  Termination  of  Investment  or  processing  operation  lessor,  to  such  other  property 
CREDIT.  "I » '  located  on  a  single  site,  and  oniv  if  the  binding  leases  and  contracts  with 

(a,   IK  GENERAL.-Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  „  "l' "''    '^randln^mtrLLnc  afplans  of  a^  le^es'in  effect  on  April  18.  1969,  cover 

subchapter  A  of  chapter  1   ( relating  to  rules  l^T^^erfs  i  smgle  un^u^rv  iro^t  real  property  constituting  25  percent  or  more 

for  computing  credit  for  investment  in  cer-  ^^^ Jf,''PspV '    i.%,-le      Fo^d^^^^^^^  of  the  project   (determined  on  the  basis  of 

tain   depreciable   property)    is   amended    by  nl^Hnn^^  Rlle.-Fot  purposes  of  this  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^  purposes  of  the  preceding 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  ^".?^'^^°j;,,\fi,,,e  of  convenience  and  neces-  sentences  of  this  Paragraph.  ^"  ^^^^  j:.-^^^^^ 

'''"°''-  sitv  has  been  Issued  before  April  19.  1969.  by  ^^'^ f''°Jt^lZ^VlZc^ ^^I'^orl^^^ 

"SEC.  49.  TERMINATION  OF  CREDIT.  ^  Federal  regulatory  agency  with  respect  to  '"t'^  '  "  "^^P' ^^   's  leLo^  anries^el 

"(a)   GENERAL  RULE.-For  purposes  Of  this  two  or   more   plant   facilities   which  ar.   in-  shall  be  jre=>'«'l  «^  ^1^°^  ^rforrn^indins 

subpart,  the  term  'section  38  property  does  eluded  under  a  single  plan  of  the  taxpayer  "<B)    Where,  in  order  to  P«';°'^;^  \^';^°',"f 

not  include  property-  to  construct,  reconstruct,  or  erect  such  plant  contract  or  ^°""^^„^,^" J^^^'  °°  construct 

"(1)     the    physical    construction,    recon-  facilities,  and  '^^- ' '' '  '^.^ '^''^t -n' L.nX^o^nv  t^^^^^ 

struction,  or  erection  of  which  is  begun  after  ..,ii,    ^ore  than  50  percent  of  the  aggre-  reconstruct,  erect.  ^■^^^'^''"'r^^.PI^'^"/,;^?^' 

April  18,  1969.  or  gate  adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a  fied    in    any    °f^"^°  ,  ^,^f  ^.™'  filed  l^^J^r- 

"(2)    Which   is  acquired   by   the   taxpayer  fharactir  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de-  ^^'>^^>J^[J„^'<^^  f  PP'^'^^^^rTv^s^to  be  u^^^^^ 

after  April  18,  1969.  preciation   marking   up   such   plant    facilities  fPr;'^^^^;„^;«f  •,'■','  ^f  S^ro^uc'L^undfr 

other  than  pre-termination  property.  is   attributable   to  either  property  the  c<Dn-  "  ^"^^Pj;',, °o"  contract^,  and  (ill)   one  or 

"(b)      PRE-TERMINATION      PROPEBTY.-For  structioh,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of  whlcdi  such  ;°'J^^"^^°'^i^';%o„,ract  or  contracts  are 

purposes  of  this  section-  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  before  April     9  "^°^f,^P^'  'f,^^;'^'  to  provide  more  than  :-0 

"(1)  BiNDi.NCCONTRACTs.-Any  property  1969.  or  property  the  acquisition  of  which  bj  ^^^^"'"^  J°  '^^  products  to  be  transported 
shall  be  treated  as  pre-termmation  property  the  taxpayer  occurred  before  such  date.  ^  J,  i  sub<=tantial  portion  of  the  expected 
to  the  extent  that  such  property  is  con-  such  plant  facilities  shall  be  treated  as  a  over  a  ^^-^^^^"^f^^I^^^^  .^en  such  proo- 
structed,  reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired  single  plant  facility.  "rVv  shall  be  nre-ternaination  propertv. 
pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was,  on  April  "(D)  Commencement  of  construction.—  .:,„"_._J^  transfers  to  be  disregarded. 
18,  1969,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  bind-  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  (U).  the  _  <'  %,"'-,„  „_  ..^^^^  under  a  con- 
ing on  the  taxpayer,  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of  ,^, '*'    \'ransferred  in- 

"(2)  E.JUIPPED  BUILDING  RULE.-If-  a  plant  facility  shall  not  be  considered  to  ^'''.''\'^'^ ^^^'^Jl^''^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  or 

"(A)  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer  in  have  commenced  until  construction^  recon-  .. '    , V^r^saction  as  a  result  of  which  the 

existence  on  April  18.  1969  (which  plan  was  struction.  or  erection  has  commenced  at  the  "' ,  .^^  !f"nprtv  in  the  hands  of  the 

not  substantially  modified  at  any  time  after  site   of   such   plant    facility.   The   preceding  ^^'^'^  "'J*^,^  P^P"^  '    J,^^^^^^ 

such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer  placed  the  sentence  shall  not  apply  if  the  site  of  such  '""f  "^^'^''^^^tT^'/'tL  tran^^^^^ 

equipped  building  In  service),  the  taxpayer  plant    facility    is    not    located    on     and.  ^^^^^'^J^^f  aj^at^n  oVsecttons^ai  351. 

has    constructed,    reconstructed,   erected,    or  "(4)  Machinery  or  equipment  rule— Any  son  °'   \"^|     PP"^,    ^jl    or  731 

acquired  a  building  and  the  machinery  and  piece  of  machinery  or  equipment—  doi,  j  u(ai ,  o.   i    i.        • 

equipment  necessary  to  the  planned  use  of  "(A)    more  than  50  percent  of   the  parts  and  such  property  (or  the  proper.y  acquir^a 

the  building  by  the  taxpayer,  and  and  components  of  which  (determined  on  the  under  such  contract)    would   be   treated   as 

"(B)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  basis  of  cost)   were  held  by  the  taxpayer  on  pre-termination    property    in    the    hands    ot 

adjusted  basis  of  all  the  propertv  of  a  char-  April   18.   1969,  or  are  acquired   by  the  tax-  the  decedent  or  the  transferor,  such  property 

acter  subject  to  the  allowance  for  deprecia-  payer  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  which  shall  be  treatea  .is  pre- termination  proper.y 

tion  making  up  such  building  as  so  equipped  was  in  effect  on  such  date,  for  inclusion  or  in  the  hands  of  the  transferee. 

Is  attributable  to  either  propertv  the  con-  use  in  such  piece  of  machinery  or  equipment.  "(B)   If—                                             ^„,„.-,^f 

struction.    reconstruction,     or    erection    of  and  •U)   property  or  rights  under  a  contract 
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are  acquired  In  a  transaction  to  which  sec- 
tion 334  (b)  (2)  applies. 

"  ( 11)  the  stock  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion was  acquired  before  April  19,  1969,  or 
pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  In  effect  April 
18.  1969.  and 

"(111)  such  property  (or  the  property  ac- 
quired under  such  contract)  would  be 
treated  as  pre- termination  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  distributing  corporation, 
such  property  shall  be  treated  as  pre- 
termlnation  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
distributee. 

"(8)  Property  acqittred  from  aftiliated 
CORPORATION. — For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  property  acquired  by  a 
cori>oration  which  Is  a  member  of  an  affil- 
iated group  from  another  member  of  the 
same  group — 

"(A)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  acquired  such  property  on  the  date 
on  which  it  was  acquired  by  such  other 
member, 

"(Bi  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  entered  into  a  binding  contract  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  erection,  or 
acquisition  of  such  property  on  the  date  on 
which  such  other  member  entered  Ito  a 
contract  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
.  tion,_  ejection,  or  acquisition  of  such  prop- 
erty, and 

"(C)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  commenced  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  such  property  on  the 
date  on  which  such  other  member  com- 
menced such  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion ( c ) .  a  contract  between  two  members  of 
an  affiliated  group  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
binding  contract  as  between  such  members. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentences,  the 
term  'affiliated  group'  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  It  by  section  1504(a),  except  that 
all  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  includ- 
ible corporations  (without  any  exclusion  un- 
der section  1504(  b )  ) . 

"(9)  Barges  for  ocean-going  vessels. — In 
the  case  of  any  ocean-going  vessel  which  Is — 
"(A)  pre-termlnation  property, 
"(B)  constructed  under  a  binding  con- 
tract which  was  in  effect  on  April  18,  1969, 
to  which  the  Maritime  Administration.  De- 
partment Df  Commerce.  Is  a  party,  and 

"(C)  designed  to  carrj-  barges, 
then  the  barges  specified  in  such  contract 
(not  in  excess  of  the  number  specified  in  such 
contract  I  constructed,  reconstructed,  erected, 
or  acquired  for  use  with  such  vessel,  to- 
gether with  the  machinery  and  equipment 
to  be  installed  on  such  barges  and  neces- 
sary for  their  planned  use,  shall  be  treated 
as  pre-terminatlon  property. 

"(10)  Certain  new-design  products. — 
Where— 

'■(A)  on  April  18.  1969.  the  taxpayer  had  un- 
dertaken a  project  to  produce  a  product  of 
a  new  design  pursuant  to  binding  contracts 
in  effect  on  such  date  which — 

"(li  were  fixed-price  contracts  (except  for 
provisions  for  escalation  in  case  of  changes 
in  rates  of  pay  i ,  and 

"(11)  covered  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
entire  production  of  such  design  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1, 
1973.  and 

"(B)  on  or  before  April  18.  1969,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  all  property  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
required  to  carry  out  such  binding  contracts 
was  property  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  had  been  begun 
by  the  t-axpayer,  or  had  been  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  (or  was  under  a  binding  contract 
for  such  construction,  reconstruction,  erec- 
tion, or  acquisition), 

then  all  tangible  personal  property  placed 
In  service  by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1, 
1972,  which  is  required  to  carry  out  such 
binding  contracts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pre- 
termination  property.  For  purposes  of  sub- 


paragraph (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
jigs,  dies,  templates,  and  similar  Items  which 
can  be  used  only  for  the  manufacture  or  as- 
sembly of  the  production  under  the  project 
and  which  were  described  in  written  en- 
gineering and  internal  financial  plans  of  the 
taxpayer  in  existence  on  April  18.  1969.  shall 
be  treated  as  property  which  on  such  date 
was  under  a  binding  contract  for  construc- 
tion. 

"(c)  Leased  Property. — In  the  case  of 
property  which  is  leased  after  April  18,  1969 
(Other  th&n  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
to  lease  ent«red  into  before  April  19,  1969). 
which  is  section  38  property  with  respect  to 
the  lessor  but  is  property  which  would  not  be 
section  38  property  because  of  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  if  acquired  by  the 
lessee,  and  which  is  property  of  the  same 
kind  which  the  lessor  ordinarily  sold  to  cus- 
tomers before  April  19,  1969,  or  ordinarily 
leased  before  such  date  and  made  an  election 
under  section  48(d),  such  property  shall  not 
be  section  38  property  with  respect  to  either 
the  lessor  or  the  lessee. 

"(d)  Rate  of  Credft  Where  F>roperty  Is 
Placed  in  Service  Ajter  1970. — In  the  case 
of  property  placed  In  service  after  December 
31.  1970.  section  38  and  this  subpart  shall  be 
applied  by  reducing  the  7  percent  figure  of 
section  46  (a)(1)  by  one- tenth  of  1  percent 
for  each  full  calendar  month  between  No- 
vember 30.  1970.  and  the  date  on  which  the 
property  is  placed  in  service,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  property  placed  in  service  after 
December  31.  1974,  0  percent  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  7  percent." 

(b)  Limitations  on  Use  op  Carryovers  and 
Carr-y^acks. — Section  46(b)  (relating  to  car- 
ryback and  carryover  of  unused  credits)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember  31,    1988,  AND   ENDING   AFTER   APRIL    18, 

1969. — The  amount  which  may  be  added  un- 
der this  subsection  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1968.  and  ending 
after  April  18.  1969.  shall  not  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  Investment 
credit  carrybacks  and  investment  credit  car- 
ryovers to  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  highest  amount  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  taxable 
year  which  began  after  December  31.  1968, 
and  ended  after  April  18.  1969." 

(c)  Rules  Relating  to  Certain  Casualties 
AND  Thefts. — Section  47(a)(4)  (relating  to 
rules  with  respect  to  section  38  property 
destroyed  by  casualty,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  casualty  or  theft  oc- 
curring after  April  18.  1969.  In  the  case  of 
any  casualty  or  theft  occurring  on  or  before 
April  18,  1969,  to  the  extent  of  any  replace- 
ment after  such  date  (with  property  which 
would  be  section  38  property  but  for  section 
49)  this  part  shall  be  applied  without  regard 
to  section  49." 

Id)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  for 
computing  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  49.  Termination  of  credit." 
Sec.  704.  Amortization  of  Pollution  Con- 
trol Facilities. 

(a)  Allowance. — Part  VT  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  itemized  deductions 
for  individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  sections  168  and  169  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  167  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  168.  Amortization  of  Pollution  Con- 
trol Facilities. 

"(a)  Allowance  op  Deduction. — Every 
person,  at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  the  adjusted  basis  (for  determining  gain) 
of  any  certified  pollution  control  facility  (as 


defined  in  subsection  (d) ) ,  based  on  a  period 
of  60  months.  Such  amortization  deduction 
shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect  to  each 
month  of  such  period  within  the  taxable  year, 
equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  pollution 
control  facility  at  the  end  of  such  month 
divided  by  the  number  of  months  (Including 
the  month  for  which  the  deduction  is  com- 
puted) remaining  in  the  period.  Such  ad- 
Justed  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall  be 
computed  without  regard  to  the  amortization 
deduction  for  such  month.  The  amortization 
deduction  provided  by  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  month  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
pollution  control  facility  for  such  month  pro- 
vided by  section  167.  The  60-month  period 
shall  begin,  as  to  any  pollution  control  fa- 
cility, at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  with 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
such  facility  was  completed  or  acquired,  or 
with  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  op  Amortization. — The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-month 
period  with  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  facility  is  completed  or  acquired, 
or  with  the  taxable  year  succeeding  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  facility  is  completed 
or  acquired,  shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in  such  manner,  in 
such  form,  and  within  such  time,  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, a  statement  of  such  election. 

"(c)  Termination  of  Amortization  De- 
duction.— A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  un- 
der subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  provided  in  subsection  (a)  may, 
at  any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  de- 
duction provided  under  section  167  shall  be 
allowed,  beginning  with  the  first  month  as 
to  which  the  amortization  deduction  does 
not  apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  further  amortization  deduc- 
tion under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
pollution  control  facility. 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Certified  pollution  control  facil- 
ity.— The  term  'certified  pollution  control 
facility  means  a  new  Identifiable  treatment 
facility  which  is  used  to  abate  or  control 
water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contami- 
nation, respectively,  by  removing,  altering, 
disposing,  or  storing  of  pollutants,  contami- 
nants, wastes,  or  heat  and  which — 

"(A)  the  State  certifying  authority  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  facility 
has  certified  to  the  Federal  certifying  author- 
ity as  having  been  constructed,  reconstruct- 
ed, erected,  or  acquired  in  conformity  with 
the  State  program  or  requirements  for  abate- 
ment or  control  of  water  or  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination:  and 

"(B)  the  Federal  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (1) 
as  meeting  the  minimum  performance  stand- 
ards described  in  subsection  (e).  (li)  as  be- 
ing in  compliance  with  the  applicable  reg- 
ulations of  Federal  agencies,  and  (ill)  as 
being  in  furtherance  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  the  prevention  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466  et  seq.) .  or  in  the  prevention  and  abate- 
ment of  atmospheric  pollution  and  contami- 
nation under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
(42   use.    1857   et   seq.). 

"(2)  State  certifying  authority. — The 
term  'State  certifying  authority  means,  in 
the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and,  in  the  case  of  air  pollution, 
the  air  pollution  control  agency  as  defined 
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in  section  302(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
term  'State  certifying  authority'  includes  any 
Interstate  agency  authorized  to  act  in  place 
of  a  certifying  authority  of  the  State. 

"(3)  Federal  certifying  authority. — The 
term  'Federal  certifying  authority"  means, 
in  the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and,  in  the  case  of  air  pollu- 
tion, the  Secreury  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(4)  New  identifiable  treatment  facil- 
ity.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'new  Identifiable  treatment  facility'  In- 
cludes only  tangible  property  (not  including 
a  building  and  its  structural  components, 
other  than  a  building  which  is  exclusively  a 
treatment  facility)  which  is  of  a  character 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
provided  in  section  167.  which  is  Identifiable 
as  a  treatment  facility,  and  which  is 
property — 

"(A)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31.  1968.  or 

"(B)  acquired  after  December  31.  1968.  if 
the  original  use  of  the  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  commences  after  such 
date. 

In  applvlng  this  section  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty described  in  subparagraph  (A),  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  that  portion 
of  the  basis  which  Is  properly  attributable 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
after  December  31.   1968. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Secretary  of  In- 
terior AND  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare To  Set  Standards.  Etc  — 

"(1)  Performance  standards. — The  Fed- 
eral certifying  authority  shall  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  minimum  performance 
standards  for  purposes  of  subsection  (d)(1) 
(B).  taking  into  account  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  specifying  the  tolerance  of  such 
pollutants  and  contaminants  as  shall  be 
appropriate. 

"(2)  Profitmaking  abatement  works, 
etc. — The  Federal  certifying  authority  shall 
not  certify  any  property  under  subsection 
(d)  (1)  (B)"  to  the  extent  it  appears  that  (A) 
by  reason  of  profits  derived  through  the  re- 
covery of  wastes  or  otherwise  in  the  operation 
of  such  property,  its  costs  will  be  recovered 
over  its  actual  useful  life,  or  (B)  such  prop- 
erty would  be  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  without  regard  to  the 
need  to  abate  or  control  water  or  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination. 

"(f)  Allocation  of  Basis. — In  the  case 
of  property  with  respect  to  which  an  elec- 
tion has  been  made  under  subsection  (a) 
but  only  a  portion  of  the  adjusted  oasis  of 
which  is  amortizable  under  this  section, 
such  portion  of  the  adjusted  basis  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  amorti- 
zation basis')  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
his  delegate.  The  depreciation  deduction 
provided  by  section  167  shall,  despite  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
adjusted  basis  which  is  not  amortizable  un- 
der this  section. 

"(g)  Investment  Credit  Not  To  Be  Al- 
lowed.— In  the  case  of  any  property  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  has  been  made 
under  subsection  (a),  so  much  of  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  property  as  (after  the 
application  of  subsection  (f))  constitutes 
the  amortization  basis  for  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  treated  as  section  38 
property  within  the  meaning  of  section 
48(a). 

"(h)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — 
In  the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person 
for  life  with  remainder  to  another  person,  the 
deduction  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted as  if  the  life  tenant  were  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be  allowable 
to  the  life  tenant. 

(i)    Cross  Reference. — 
"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
gain  derived   from   the  disposition  of  prop- 


erty the  adjusted  basU  of  which  Is  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  this  section,  see  sec- 
tion 1245." 

(b)   Conforming,    etc..    Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
168  and  169  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"Sec.  168.  Amortization  of  pollution  control 

facilities." 

(2)  The  heading  and  the  first  sentence 
of  section  642(f)  (relating  to  special  rules 
for  credits  and  deductions  of  estates  and 
trusts)   are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Amortization  of  Pollution  Control 
Facilities. — The  benefit  of  the  deductions 
for  amortization  of  pollution  control  facili- 
ties provided  by  section  168  shall  be  allowed 
to  estates  and  trust  in  the  same  manner  as 
In  the  case  of  an  individual." 

(3)  Section  1082(a)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to 
basis  for  determining  gain  or  loss)  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "or  169". 

(4)  Section  1245(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  depreci- 
able property )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A): 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(B)  and  by  inserting  after  such 
paragraph  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)(D).  its  adjusted  basis 
recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  adjust- 
ments attributable  to  periods  beginning  with 
the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction  for 
amortization  is  allowed  under  section  168."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (3)  (A)  and  (B): 

(Dl  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  property  (other 
than  any  property  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  )  as  is  a  certified  pollution  control  facility 
which  has  an  adjusted  basis  in  which  there 
are  reflected  adjustments  for  amortization 
under  section  168." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31. 
1968. 

Sec.  705.  Depreciation  of  Certain  Railroad 
Rolling  Stock. 
(a)  In  General.— Section  167  (relating  to 
depreciation)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (1)  (added  by  section  451)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Depreciation  of  Certain  Railroad 
Rolling  Stock —A  domestic  common  carrier 
by  railroad  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  may  elect,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  to  compute  the  depreciation  deduc- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (a)  attributable 
to  railroad  rolling  stock  (other  than  loco- 
motives )  — 

"(1)  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
which  is  completed  by  the  taxpayer  after 
July  31.  1969,  and  then  only  to  that  portion 
of  the  basis  which  is  properly  attributable 
to  such  construction  or  reconstruction  after 
such  date,  or 

"(2)  which  was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  July  31.  1969.  if  the  original  use  of  such 
property  commences  with  the  taxpayer  and 
commences  after  such  date, 
under  the  straight  line  method  using  a 
useful  life  of  84  months.  Such  method  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  any  other  method  of  computing 
the  depreciation  deduction  under  subsection 
I  a)  and  in  lieu  of  any  deduction  for 
amortization." 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  July  31. 
1969. 


TITLE    Vni— ADJUSTMENT    OF    TAX 
BURDEN   FOR    INDIVIDUALS 
Sec.  801.  Low  Income  Allowance;   Increase 
IN  Standard  Deduction. 

(a)  In  General— Section  141  (relating  to 
the  standard  deduction)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (C»  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Standard  Deduction.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  the  stand- 
ard deduction  referred  to  in  this  title  is  the 
larger  of  the  percentage  standard  deduction 
or  the  low  income  allowance. 

"(b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  percentage  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  of 
adjusted  gross  income  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  but  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
amoimt  shown  in  such  table  (or  one-half  of 
such  amount  in  the  case  of  a  separate  re- 
turn by  a  married  individual): 


"Tambie  years  beginning  in— 


1970 
1971 
1972  ind  therealter 


Applicable 
percentage 

13 
14 
IS 


Maximum 
amount 


J1.4(M 

1.700 
2. 000" 


"(c)   Low  Income  Allowance. — 
"(1)    In  general. — The  low  income  allow- 
ance is  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 
"(A)    the  basic  allowance,  and 
"(Bl    the  additional  allowance. 
"(2)   Basic    allowance. — For    purposes    of 
this   subsection,    the    basic   allowance   is   an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 
"(A)    $200.  plus 

"(B)   $100.   multiplied   by   the  number  of 
exemptions. 

The  basic  allowance  shall  not  exceed  81.000. 

"(3 1    AoDmoNAL  allowance. — 

"(A)    In    general. — For    purposes    of    this 

subsection,    the   additional   allowance   is   an 

amount  equal  to  the  excess  (if  any)  of  8900 

over  the  sum  of — 

"(ii  $100.  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions,  plus 

••(111  the  income  phase-out. 
'iBi  Income  phase-out. — For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)  (11).  the  income  phnse-out 
is  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 
"(1)    $1,100.  plus 

"I  ill  $600,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

"(4)  Married  individuals  filing  separate 
RETURNS.— In  the  case  of  a  married  taxpayer 
filing  a  separate  return — 

■■{A)  the  low  Income  allowance  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  allowance,  and 

"(B)    the    basic    allowance    is   an    amount 
(not  in  excess  of  $550)  equal  to  the  sum  of— 
"(li    $100.  plus 

"(11)  $100.  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

••(5)  Number  of  exemptions. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions is  the  number  of  exemptions  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
under  section  151." 

(b)  Determination  of  Marital  Status  — 
Section  143  (relating  to  determination  of 
marital  status )  is  amended— 

( 1 1    by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
part— "and   inserting   in   lieu   iliereof  "(ai^ 
General  Rule —For  purposes  of  this  part— ■; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  i;ol- 
lowlng  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Certain  Married  Individuals  Living 
Apart. — For  purposes  of  this  part,  if — 

"(1)  an  individual  who  is  married  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  )  and  who 
files  a  separate  return  maintains  as  his  home 
a  household  which  constitutes  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  taxable  year  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  abode  of  a  dependent  (A)  who 
(Within  the  mtnning  of  section  152)  is  a 
son.   stepson,   daughter,  or  stepdaughter   of 
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the  Individual,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  whom 
such  individual  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  under  section  151. 

"(2)  such  Individual  furnishes  over  half 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  household 
during  the  taxable  year,  and 

•'(3)  dvirlng  the  entire  taxable  year  such 
Individual's  spouse  is  not  a  member  of  such 
household, 

such  Individual  shall  not  be  considered  as 
married." 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  4(c)  (relating  to  married  Indi- 
viduals filing  separate  returns)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(c)  Husband  or  Wife  Filing  Separate 
Returns. — 

"(1)  A  husband  or  wife  may  not  elect  to 
pay  the  optional  tax  Imposed  by  section  3 
If  the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  Is  determined 
under  section  1  on  the  basis  of  taxable  In- 
come computed  without  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

"(2 1  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
filing  a  separate  return  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  3  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the  tax  shown 
In  Table  IV  or  Table  V  of  section  3. 

"(3)_'Table  V  of  section  3  shall  not  apply 
In  the"case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing  a 
separate  return  if  the  tax  of  the  other  spouse 
is  determined  with  regard  to  the  percentage 
standard  deduction;  except  that  an  Indi- 
vidual described  in  section  141(d)(2)  may 
elect  (under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  pay  the  tax 
shown  m  Table  V  of  section  3  in  lieu  of  the 
tax  shown  in  Table  IV  of  section  3.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  an  election  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  treated  as  an 
election  made  under  section  141(d)(2). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  de- 
termination of  marital  status  shall  be  made 
under  section  143." 

(2)  Section  141(d)  (relating  to  married 
Individuals  filing  separate  returns)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "minimum  standard 
deduction"  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "low  Income  allowance"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "10-percent"  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "percentage". 

i3)  Section  1304(0(5)  ( relating  to  special 
rules  for  income  averaging)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  143"  and  inserting  In 
lieu   thereof  "section   143(a)". 

(4)  Section  6014(a)  (relating  to  tax  not 
computed  by  taxpayer)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.   1969. 

(e)  Years  After  1970.— Effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  section  141(c)  (relating  to 
low  Income  allowance),  as  amended  by  sub- 
section  (a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)      Low     INCOME     ALLOWANCE. The'    lOW 

income  allowance  is  $1,100  ($550.  In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return) ." 

"Sec.  802.  Fifty-Percent  Maximum  Rate  on 
Earned  Income. 
(a)  In  General.— Part  VI  of  subchapter 
Q  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  other  limitations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•Sec  1348.  Fifty-Percent  Maximum  Rate 
ON  Earned  Income, 
"(a)  General  Rule. — If  an  individual  has 
earned  taxable  income  for  any  t.axable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969.  which  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  taxable  Income  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (1).  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  1  for  such  year  shall,  unless  the  tax- 
payer chooses  the  benefits  of  part  I  (relating 
to  Income  averaging),  be  the  sum  of — 


"(1)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1  on  the 
lowest  amount  of  taxable  income  on  which 
the  rate  of  tax  under  section  1  exceeds  SO 
percent. 

"(2)  50  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
his  earned  taxable  Income  exceeds  the  low- 
est amount  of  taxable  Income  on  which 
the  rate  of  tax  under  section  1  exceeds  50 
percent,  and 

"(3)  the  tax  attributable  to  the  remainder 
of  his  taxable  Income,  as  determined  under 
subsection  (b)  (3) . 

"(b)  DEriNiTioNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Earned  income. — The  term  'earned 
Income'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such 
term  by  section  911(b),  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  distribution  to 
which  section  72(n),  402(a)  (2),  or  403(a)  (2) 
applies  or  any  deferred  compensation  pay- 
ment. 

"(2)  Earned  taxable  income. — The  earned 
taxable  income  of  an  individual  is  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  (but  not 
in  excess  of  100  percent)  to  his  taxable  in- 
come as  his  earned  Income  bears  to  his  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income. 

"(3)  Tax  on  other  income. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  (3) ,  the  tax  attributable  to 
the  remainder  of  any  individual's  taxable 
income  Is  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  com- 
puted under  section  1  without  regard  to  this 
section  exceeds  the  tax  so  computed  with 
reference  solely  to  his  earned  taxable  Income. 

"(c)  Married  Individuals. — This  section 
shall  apply  to  a  married  individual  only  if 
such  individual  and  his  spouse  make  a  Joint 
return   for  the  taxable  year." 

(b)    Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  Q  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.   1348.  Fifty-percent  maximum  rate  on 

earned  Income." 
Sec.  803.  Intermediate    Tax    Rates;    Surviv- 
ing Spouse  Treatment. 

(a)   Intermediate  Tax  Rate  Individuals. — 

(1)  In  general. — Section  1(b)(2)  (relat- 
ing to  head  of  household)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such  para- 
graph as  proceeds  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Definition  of  intermediate  tax  rate 
individuals. — For  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
an  Individual  is  an  intermediate  tax  rate  in- 
dividual if.  and  only  If,  such  individual  is 
not  married  at  the  close  of  his  taxable  year. 
Is  not  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(b)).  and — "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagpraph  (A)  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or";    and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  has  attained  age  35  before  the  close 
of  his  taxable  year  or  Is  an  Individual  whose 
spouse  died  before  the  beginning  of  his  tax- 
able year." 

(2)  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments.— 

(A)  Section  1(b)(3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C) ,  by  striking  out  the  p>erlod  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  If  an  Individual  has  been  married  two 
or  more  times,  the  status  of  such  Individual 
shall  be  determined  only  with  reference  to 
his  last  marriage." 

(B)  Section  1(b)(4)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  head  of  a  household"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "an  Intermediate  tax  rate 
individual". 

(C)  Sections  6014  and  6015  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  head  of  a  household"  each 
place  it  appears  in  such  sections  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "an  intermediate  tax  rate 
individual". 

(b)  SuRviviNc    Spouse. — Section    2(b)(1) 


(A)   (relating  to  surviving  spouse)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  whose  spouse  died  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  taxable  year,  and". 

(c)   Effective     Date. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 
Sec  804.  Tax  Rates. 

(a)  Rates  of  Tax  on  Individuals. — Section 
1(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  before 
January  1,  1971,"  after  "December  31.  1964," 
each  place  it  appears  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970 — In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1970,  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of 
every  individual  (other  than  an  Intermediate 
tax  rate  Individual  to  whom  subsection  (b) 
applies)  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 

"If  the  taxable  Income 

Is;  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $500 14'";    of  the  taxable 

income. 


Over  $500  but  not 

over  $1,000. 
Over  $1,000  but  not 

over  $1,500. 
Over  $1,500  but  not 

over  $2,000. 
Over  $2,000  but  not 

over  $4,000. 
Over  $4,000  but  not 

over  $6,000. 
Over  $6,000  but  not 

over  $8,000, 
Over  $8,000  but  not 

over  $10,000. 
Over    $10,000     but 

not  over  $12,000. 

Over    $12,000     but 
not  over  $14,000. 

Over     $14,000     but 
not  over  $16,000, 

Over     $16,000     but 
not  over  $18,000. 

Over     $18,000     but 
not  over  $20,000. 

Over     $20,000     but 
not  over  $22,000, 

Over  $22,000  but  not 

over  $26,000. 
Over  $26,000  but  not 

over  $32,000, 


$70,  plus  IS-",  of  ex- 
cess over  $500. 

$145,  plus  16'";  of  ex- 
cess over  $1,000. 

$225,  plus  17':;  of  ex- 
cess over  $1,500. 

$310,  plus  19^,  of  ex- 
cess over  $2,000, 

$690.  plus  21.5 '"c  of 
excess  over  $4,000. 

$1,120,  plus  24'-!  of 
excess  over  $6,000. 

$1,600.  plus  27.5',  of 
excess  over  $8,000. 

$2,150,  plus  31.5-^0 
of  excess  over 
$10,000. 

$2,780,  plus  35.5% 
of  excess  over 
$12,000. 

$3,490,  plus  38% 
of  excess  over 
$14,000. 

$4,250,  plus  41% 
of  excess  over 
$16,000. 

$5,070.  plus  43.5% 
of  excess  over 
$18,000. 

$5,940.   plus   46% 
of   excess   over 
$20,000. 
$6,860,  plus  48.5%  of 

excess  over  $22,000. 
$8,800,  plus  51%  of 

excess  over  $26,000, 


Over  $32,000  but  not  $11,860,  plus  52.576  of 

over  $38,000.  excess  over  $32,000. 

Over  $38,000  but  not  $15,010,  plus  55%:    of 

over  $44,000,  excess  over  $38,000. 

Over  $44,000  but  not  $18,310,   plus   57%    of 

over  $50,000.  excess  over  $44,000. 

Over  $50,000  but  not  $21,730,  plus  60%    of 

over  $60,000.  excess  over  $50,000. 

Over  $60,000  but  not  $27,730,   plus   62%    of 

over  $70,000.  excess  over  $60,000, 

Over  $70,000  but  not  $33,930,   plus  63%    of 


over  $80,000. 
Over  $80,000  but  not 

over  $90,000. 
Over  $90,000  but  not 

over  $100,000, 
Over  $100,000  but  not 

over  $120,000. 


excess  over  $70,000. 
$40,230.  plus  64.5%  of 

excess  over  $80,000. 
$46,680.   plus    65%    of 

excess  over  $90,000, 
$53,180.  plus   66%    of 

excess  over  $100,000. 


Over  $120,000  but  not   $66,380.  plus  66.5%  of 

over  $150,000.  excess  over  $120,000. 

Over  $150,000  but  not   $86,330,   plus   67%    of 

over  $200,000.  excess  over  $150,000. 

Over  $200,000 $119,830,  plus  67.5%  of 

excess  over  $200,000. 

"(4)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1971. — In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1971. 
there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  In- 
come of  every  Individual  (other  than  an 
Intermediate   tax   rate   Individual   to   whom 
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subsection  (b)  applies)  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


"If 


the    taxable 
come  Is: 
Not  over  $500- 


In- 


Over 

not 
Over 

not 
Over 

not 
Over 

not 
Over 

not 
Over 

not 
Over 

not 
Over 

not 


$500  but 
over  $1,000. 

$1,000  but 
over  $1,500. 

$1,500  but 
over  $2,000. 

$2,000  but 
over  $4,000. 

$4,000  but 
over  $6,000. 

$6,000  but 
over  $8,000. 

$8,000  but 
over  $10,000, 
$10,000  but 
over  $12,000. 


Over     $12,000     but 
not  over  $14,000. 

Over    $14,000     but 
not  over  $16,000. 

Over    $16,000     but 
not  over  $18,000. 

Over     $18,000     but 
not  over  $20,000. 

Over     $20,000     but 
not  over  $22,000. 

Over    $22,000    but 
not  over  $26,000. 

Over     $26,000    but 
not  over  $32,000, 

Over     $32,000     but 
not  over  $38,000. 

Over    $38,000     but 
not  over  $44,000. 

Over     $44,000     but 
not  over  $50,000. 

Over     $50,000     but 
not  over  $60,000. 

Over     $60,000     but 
not  over  $80,000. 

Over     $80,000     but 
not  over  $100,000. 

Over    $100,000    but 
not  over  $120,000. 

Over    $120,000    but 
not  over  $150,000. 

Over    $150,000    but 
not  over  $200,000. 

Over   $200.000 


The  tax  Is: 
14%   of  taxable  In- 
come. 
$70.  plus  15%  of  ex- 
cess  over   $500. 
$145,    plus    16%    of 
excess  over  $1,000. 
$225,    plus    17%    of 
excess  over  $1,500, 
$310,    plus    19%    of 
excess  over  $2,000. 
$690,    plus    21%    of 
excess  over  $4,000, 
$1,110,  plus  23%;   of 
excess  over  $6,000. 
$1,570.   plus  27%    of 
excess  over  $8,000. 
$2,110,  plus  31%   of 
excess    over    $10,- 
000. 
$2,730,  pltis  35'"r    of 
excess    over    $12,- 
000, 
$3,430,   plus  37%    of 
excess    over    $14,- 
000. 
$4,170,  plus  40%   of 
excess    over    $16,- 
000. 
$4,970,  plus  42%   of 
excess    over    $18.- 
000. 
$5,810,      plus      44% 
of      excess      over 
$20,000. 
$6,690,      plus      47% 
of      excess      over 
$22,000, 
$8,570,      plus      49% 
of      excess      over 
$26,000. 
$11,510,     plus     50% 
of      excess      over 
$32,000. 
$14,510.     plus     52% 
of      excess      over 
$38,000. 
$17,630,     plus     54% 
of      excess      over 
$44,000, 
$20,870,     plus     58% 
of       excess      over 
$50,000. 
$26,670.     plus     60% 
of      excess      over 
$60,000. 
$38,670,     plus     61% 
of      excess      over 
$80,000. 
$50,870,     plus     62% 
of      excess      over 
$100,000, 
$63,270,     plus     63% 
of      excess      over 
$120,000. 
$82,170.     plus     64% 
of      excess      over 
$150,000. 
$114,170,    plus    65% 
of      excess      over 
$200,000." 


(b)  Intermedlate  Tax  Rates. — Section  1 
(b)  (1)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  before 
January  1,  1971,"  after  "December  31,  1964," 
each  place  It  api>ears  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs : 

(C)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970. — In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1970.  there  is 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of 
every  Individual  who  Is  an  intermediate  tax 
rate  Individual  a  tax  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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"If  the  taxable  Income 
Is: 
Not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1,000  but  not 

over  $2,000. 
Over  $2,000  but  not 

over  $4,000. 
Over  $4,000  but  not 

over  $6,000. 
Over  $6,000  but  not 

over  $8,000. 
Over  $8,000  but  not 

over  $10,000. 
Over  $10,000  but  not 

over  $12,000. 

Over  $12,000  but  not 
over  $14,000. 

Over  $14,000  but  not 
over  $16,000. 

Over  $16,000  but  not 
over  $18,000. 

Over  $18,000  but  not 
over  $20,000. 

Over  $20,000  but  not 
over  $22,000. 

Over  $22,000  but  not 
over  $24,000. 

Over  $24,000  but  not 
over  $26,000. 

Over  $26,000  but  not 
over  $28,000, 

Over  $28,000  but  not 
over  $32,000, 

Over  $32,000  but  not 
over  $36,000. 

Over  $36,000  but  not 
over  $38,000. 

Over     $38,000     but 
not  over  $40,000. 

Over     $40,000     but 
not  over  $44,000. 

Over     $44,000     but 
not  over  $50,000. 

Over     $50,000    but 
not  over  $52,000. 

Over     $52,000     but 
not  over  $60,000, 

Over     $60,000     but 
not  over  $64,000. 

Over     $64,000     but 
not  over  $70,000. 

Over     $70,000     but 
not  over  $76,000. 

Over     $76,000    but 
not  over  $80,000. 

Over     $80,000     but 
not  over  $88,000. 

Over     $88,000     but 
not  over  $100,000. 

Over    $100,000    but 
not  over  $120,000. 

Over    $120,000   but 
not  over  $140,000. 


35.5% 
over 

38.5% 
over 


The  tax  Is: 
14%    of  taxable  In- 
come. 
$140.    plus    16%     of 
excess  over  $1,000. 
$300,    plus    18T    of 
excess  over  $2,000. 
$660,    plus    20  ""r    of 
excess  over  $4,000. 
$1,060,  plus  21.5%  of 
excess  over  $6,000. 
$1,490,  plus  24.5'";   of 
excess  over  $8,000. 
$1,980,    plus    26.5% 
of      excess      over 
$10,000. 
$2,510,  plus  30^,    of 
excess    over    $12,- 
000. 
$3,110,  plus  31%   of 
excess    over    $14,- 
000, 
$3,730,  pltis  34%   of 
excess    over    $16,- 
000, 
$4,410,    plus 
of      excess 
$18,000. 
$5,120,    plus 
of      excess 
$20,000. 
$5,890.  plus  40%   of 
excess    over    $22.- 
000. 
$6,690,  plus  42'";    of 
excess    over    $24.- 
000. 
$7,530,    plus 
of      excess 
$26,000, 
$8,400,    plus 
of      excess 
$28,000. 
$10,180,   plus 
of      excess 
$32,000. 
$12,040,  plus  48%  of 
excess    over    $36,- 
000. 
$13,000,    plus 
of      excess 
$38,000. 
$13,990,   plus 
of      excess 
$40,000. 
$16,010,     plus 
of      excess 
$44,000. 
$19,190,   plus 
of      excess 
$50,000. 
$20,280,   plus 
of      excess 
$52,000. 
$24,720,  plus 
of      excess 
$60,000, 
$26,980.     plus     57% 
of      excess      over 
$64,000. 
$30,400,     plus     58% 
of      excess      over 
$70,000. 
$33,880,   plus   58.5% 
of      excess      over 
$76,000. 
$36,220.     plus     60% 
of      excess      over 
$80,000. 
$41,020,   plus  60.5% 
of      excess      over 
$88,000. 
$48,280,     plus     63% 
of      excess      over 
$100,000. 
$60,880,   plus   64.5% 
of      excess      over 
$120,000. 


"If  the  taxable  Income 
is: 
Over   $140,000   but 
not  over  $160,000. 

Over   $160,000   but 
not  over  $180,000. 

Over    $180,000    but 
not  over  $200,000. 

Over    $200,000    but 
not  over  $300,000. 


The  tax  Is : 

$73,780,  plus  65% 
of  excess  over 
$140,000. 

$86,780.  plus  66% 
of  excess  over 
$160,000. 

$99,980,  plus  66.5% 
of  excess  over 
$180,000. 

$113,280.  plus  67^; 
of  excess  over 
$200,000. 

$180,280,  plus  67.5% 
of  excess  over 
$300,000. 

•  iD)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1971.— In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1971.  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of 
every  individual  who  Is  an  intermediate  tax 
rate  individual  a  tax  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 


Over   $300,000. 


43.5% 
over 

44  5% 
over 

46.5% 
over 


49.5% 
over 

50.5  T, 
over 

53.% 
over 

54.5% 
over 

55.5% 
over 

56.6% 
over 


"If    the    taxable    In- 
come Is: 
Not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1,000  but  not 

over  $2,000. 
Over  $2,000  but  not 

over  $4,000. 
Over  $4,000  but  not 

over  $6,000. 
Over  $6,000  but  not 

over  $8,000. 
Over  $8,000  but  not 

over  $10,000, 
Over  $10,000  but  not 

over  $12,000. 

Over  $12,000  but  not 
over  $14,000. 

Over  $14,000  but  not 
over  $16,000. 

Over  $16,000  but  not 
over  $18,000. 

Over  $18,000  but  not 
over  $20,000. 

Over  $20,000  but  not 
over  $22,000. 

Over  $22,000  but  not 
over  $24,000. 

Over  $24,000  but  not 
over  $26,000. 

Over     $26,000     but 
not  over  $28,000. 

Over     $28,000     but 
not  over  $32,000. 

Over     $32,000     but 
not  over  $36,000. 

Over     $36,000     but 
not  over  $38,000. 

0\-er     $38,000     but 
not  over  $40,000. 

Over     $40,000     but 
not  over  $44,000. 

Over     $44,000     but 
not  over  $50,000. 

Over     $50,000     but 
not  over  $60,000. 

Over     $60,000     but 
not  over  $80,000. 


The  tflJt  Is : 

14%   of  the  taxable 

incotne. 
$140,    plus    16%    of 
excess  over  $1,000. 
$300,    plus    18%.    of 
excess  over  $2,000. 
$660.    pius    20%    of 
excess  over  $4,000. 
$1,060.  plus  21%^   of 
excess  ov«r  $6,000. 
$1,480.  plus  24%   of 
excess  over  $8  000. 
$1,960,  plus  26%   of 
excess    over    $10.- 
000. 
$2,480  plus  29%    of 
excess    over    $12,- 
000. 
$3,060,  plus  30%   of 
excess    over    $14,- 
000. 
$3,660.  plus  33%   of 
excess    over    $16.- 
000. 
$4,320.  plus  35%   of 
excess    over    $18,- 
000. 
$5,020,  plus  37%    of 
excess    over    $20,- 
000. 
$5,760,  plus  39  T<    of 
excess    over    $22.- 
000. 
$6,540,  plus  41%    of 
excess    over    $24,- 
000. 
$7,360.      plus      42% 
of      excess      over 
$26,000. 
$8,200.      plus      43% 
of      excess      over 
$28,000. 
$9,920,      plus      45% 
of      excess      over 
$32,000. 
$11,720,     plus     46% 
of      excess      over 
$36,000, 
$12,640,     plus     47^; 
of       excess       over 
$38,000. 
$13,580,     plus     48'", 
of      excess      over 
$40,000. 
$15,500,     plus     51% 
of      excess      over 
$44,000. 
$18,560,     plus     53% 
of      excess      over 
$50,000. 
$23,860,     plus     55% 
of      excess      over 
>60,000. 
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If  the  taxable  Income 

Is: 

The  tax  is: 

Over     $80,000     but 

$34,860,     plus 

57 '-n 

not  over  *  100 ,000. 

of      excess 
$80,000. 

over 

Over    $100,000    but 

$46,260,     plus 

60% 

not  over  $120,000. 

of       excess 
$100,000. 

over 

Over    $120,000    but 

$58,260,      plus 

62  "i 

not  over  $160,000. 

of       excess 
$120,000. 

over 

Over    $160,000    but 

$83,060.      plus 

63 '■r 

not  over  $200,000. 

of      excess 
$160,000. 

over 

Over    $200,000    but 

$108260,    plus 

64  <v 

not  over  $300,000. 

of       excess 
$200,000. 

over 

Over    $300,000 

$172,260.     plus 

65^ 

of       excess 

over 

$300.000." 

(c)  Optional  Tax  Tables. — Section  3(b) 
(relating  to  optional   tax)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  heading  before  the 
period  the  following:  "And  Before  January 
1.  1970"; 

1 2)  by  Inserting  In  the  text  "and  before 
January  1,  1970.'  after  ■beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1964. •; 

(31  by  inserting  after  "After  December  31, 
1964'£|ich  place  it  appears  in  the  tables  the 
following:  "And  Before  January  1,  1970"; 
and 

(4 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Taxable  Years  Beginning  After  De- 
cember 31,  1969.— In  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  1,  there  is  hereby  imposed  for 
each  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1969,  on  the  taxable  income  of  every  in- 
dividual whose  adjusted  gross  income  for 
such  year  is  less  than  $5,000  ($6,100  for  the 
calendar  year  1970)  and  who  has  elected  for 
such  year  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section,  a  tax  determined  under  tables,  ap- 
plicable to  such  taxable  year,  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
The  tables  so  prescribed  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  tables  contained  in  this  subsection  as  in 
effect  before  August  1.  1969,  except  the 
amounts  iind  rates  of  tax  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  taxable  income  computed 
by  taking  the  standard  deduction  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  section   1." 

(d)  Tax    Not  Computed  by  Taxpater. — 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6014(a) 
(relating  to  election  by  taxpayer)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "gross  Income  is  less  than 
•5.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ad- 
justed gross  income  and".  Tlie  last  sentence 
of  section  6014(a)    is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  6014(b)  (relating  to  regula- 
tions)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  regulations  may  provide 
that  the  credit  provided  for  by  section  37 
(relating  to  retirement  income)  shall  be 
allowed  in  determining  the  amount  payable 
and  that  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
compute  the  tax  with  regard  to  a  taxpayer's 
status  as  an  intermediate  tax  rate  individual 
(as  defined  in  section  1(b))  or  as  a  sur- 
viving spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2(b)) 
olecUng  the  benefits  of  subsection  (a).",  and 

(Bi  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  is  authorized  to  extend  (under 
regulations)  any  election  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  any  taxpayer  regardless  of 
the  limitations  provided  by  subsection  (a)." 

(3  I  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  805.  Collection  of  Income  Tax  at 
SoimcE  on  Wages. 
(a)  Reqihrement  of  withholdinc. — The 
first  sentence  of  section  3402(a)  (relating  to 
requirement  of  withholding)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing tables."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
accordance  with  tables  prescril>ed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The  tables  so  pre- 


scribed shall  be  the  same  as  the  tables  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  as  In  effect  before 
August  1,  1969.  except  the  amounts  set  forth 
as  amounts  of  wages  and  amounts  of  income 
tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  section  1." 
The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  shown  in  the 
table  in  subsection  (b)  (1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "as  shown  in  the  table  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  (1)". 

(b)  Percentage  Method  of  Withhold- 
ing.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3402(b)  (re- 
lating to  percentage  method  of  withholding) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  table  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
one  withholding  exemption  being  $600." 

(c)  Wage  Bracket  Withholding. — Section 
3402(c)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  withhold- 
ing) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Wage  bracket  withholding. — At  the 
election  of  the  employer  with  respect  to  any 
employee,  the  employer  shall  deduct  and 
withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  to  such  em- 
ployee a  tax  (in  lieu  of  the  tax  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  under  subsection 
(a) )  determined  In  accordance  with  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
The  tables  so  prescribed  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  tables  contained  in  this  subsection  as 
in  effect  before  August  1,  1969,  except  the 
amoimts  set  forth  as  amounts  and  rates  of 
tax  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  of  tax 
prescribed  by  section  1(a)  and  the  addi- 
tional low  income  allowance." 

(d)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  after  December  31.  1969. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  AUGUST  4 

'Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  the  program  for  to- 
day and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  acting  minority 
leader,  we  have  no  further  legislative 
business  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

Immediately  after  the  call  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar,  House  Resolution  509.  to 
concur  in  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
9951.  providing  for  extension  of  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  until  December  31, 
1969.  will  be  called  up  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi  on 
which  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate. 

There  will  be  four  suspensions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  912,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument,  Colo. 

H.R.  11959,  to  provide  increased  educa- 
tional assistance  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration  education  law. 

House  Joint  Resolution  764,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the 
Presidents  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nity. 


S.  1611,  to  provide  for  a  National  Cen- 
ter on  Educational  Media  and  Materials 
for  the  Handicapped. 

Also  on  Monday  there  will  be  consid- 
ered: 

House  Joint  Resolution  247,  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  national 
park  system,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate;  and, 

H.R.  471.  to  hold  in  trust  '•ertain  lands 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Also  on  Tuesday  there  will  be  consid- 
ered H.R.  13018.  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  under  an  open  rule  with  3  hours 
of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  are  scheduled : 

H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
and 

H.R.  12829.  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  of  1969,  under  a  closed 
rule  with  4  hours  of  debate,  waiving 
points  of  order. 

This  annoimcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  whether  he  lias 
any  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
may  work  next  Friday,  if  necessary? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man reminded  me  of  that,  because  it  is 
not  only  possible  but  it  may  be  quite 
probable,  if  the  tax  reform  bill  takes  as 
long  as  might  be  indicated,  that  we  may 
have  to  meet  on  Friday  to  consider  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  4,   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourns  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECAPITULATIONS  ON  BUDGETARY 
REQUESTS,  UNEXPENDED  BAL- 
ANCES, AND  TOTAL  AMOUNTS  OF 
FOREIGN   AID 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  pertinent  informa- 
tion.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day inserting  in  the  Record  a  recapitu- 
lation showing  the  total  new  budgetary 
requests  for  foreign  aid.  Also  a  recapitu- 
lation showing  the  unexpended  balances 
of  all  spigots  of  foreign  aid,  known  as 
the  pipeline.  And  also  a  recapitulation 
showing  the  total  amount  of  foreign  aid 
given  to  121  nations  of  the  world  since 
the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Incidentally,  all  three  recapitulation 
sheets  will  be  mailed  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  for  their  informa- 
tion. The  envelopes  will  be  marked  "Per- 
sonal." Whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  my  philosophy  on  foreign  aid,  the 
statistics  are  extremely  important  and 
represent  some  120  hours  of  painstaking 
research  on  my  part. 

The  material  follows: 
New    budgetary    requests    for    authorization 
and  appropriation  for  foreign  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1970 
Foreign    assistance    (mutual 

security) $2,710,020,000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

previous  programs 274,785,000 

Military   assistance    (in   De- 
fense budget) —     2.  230,  900,  000 

Economic  assistance  (In  De- 
fense budget) 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 

fund 

MAAG's,  missions,  and  mll- 


Unexpended  balances  in  pipeline  from  prior 

years  for  foreign  aid  programs — Continued 
Inter-American  Development 

Bank $2,109,494,000 

International      Development 

Association 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Peace  Corps 

Permanent      military      con- 
struction—foreign na- 

tlons 390,000.000 

Contributions     to     interna- 
tional   organizations 

Educational       (foreign      and 

other  students) 

Ryukyu    Islands 

Migrants  and  refugees 

Trust      Territories      of      the 

Pacific    Islands 

Inter-American  Highway 


103,  600.  000 

130.  000.  000 

35.619,000 


2,  838,  000 

29,  263,  000 
7.  705.  000 

3,  616,  000 

16.  551.000 
14,  146,  000 


Total 18,  708.  016,  000 

Total  net  foreign  assistance  to  121  nations 
and  7  territories  of  the  world,  fiscal  years 
1946  through  1969^Statistics  finalized 
July  1.1969 
[The  5  "F"  formula:  Frustrating.  Fanati- 
cal   Frightening,  Foolish,  but  Factual] 

Afghanistan *"°' 5^' n^ 

Albania —  -  20,400,000 


1 


193.  600, 000 
447, 500, 000 
697, 000, 000 
106,000,  000 
200.000 


76,  600,  000 
275,  000,  000 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria    

T33.rl33.ClOS  _  —  •—  —  . 

Belgium-Lux'embourg 1 .  747,  500.  000 

RoHvia  532.000.000 

Botswana -::::;::::::--      le.  500, 000 

Brazil  2.772,500.000 

Brazu ^  6,800,000 


groups -         168,800.000 

Export-Import  Bank: 

Long-term  credits 1.872.200,000 

Regular   operations 570,  423 ,  000 

Export  expansion  program- 
Public  Law  480  (agricultural 

commodities)    

Inter-American  Development 

Bank    (FSO) 

International  Development 
Association: 

1    

2.  Supplemental 

Asian  Development  Bank: 

Regular  contribution 

Special   funds --- 

Peace  Corps 

Permanent  military  con- 
struction— foreign  na- 
tions   

Contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations 

Educational      ( foreign     and 

other  students) 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Migrants  and  refugees 

Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific    Islands 


100,  000.  000 
986,  600,  000 


300.  000,  000 


160,000.000 
160,000,000 

20.  000,  000 

25, 000, 000 

101,  100,000 


255.  300,  000 

130, 187,  000 

43,614,000 

20,651,000 

5,511,000 

41,612,000 


Total  new  requests  for 
foreign       assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1970-. 
Uneipended  balances  in  pipeline  from  prior 

years  for  foreign   aid  programs 
Foreign    assistance    (mutual 

security)    85,265.936,000 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 

fund 

MAAG's,   missions,   and   mil- 
groups  

Military  and  economic  assist- 
ance (in  Defense  budget). 
Export-Import  Bank: 

Long-term   credits 

Regular   operations 

Uncommitted       borrowing 

authority    

Public     Law     480     (agricul 
tural  commodities) 


10,528,303.000 


222,  000,  000 

5,000,000 

1 ,  086,  000,  000 

3,  296.  800,  000 
193.  400.  000 


._     5,288,300,000 
507.  748.  000 


Burundi    

Burma 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada    

Central  Africa  Republic— 

Ceylon 

Chad    

ChUe    ---       1 

China.  Republic 5 

Colombia    

Congo: 

E     

K    

Costa  Rica 

Cuba    

Cyprus    

Czechoslovakia    

Dahomey  

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

East  Germany  — 

Ecuador    

El  Salvador   

Ethiopia    

Finland 

France   

Gabon   

Gambia   

Ghana   „„  „„, 

Geimany   and   Berlin 3.675.600.000 

Greece   3.681.200.000 

Guatemala 

Guinea -r 

Guyana    

Haiti    

Honduras   

Hungary  ^ 

Iceland    „ ^ 

India   7,464.400.000 

Indochina    1.535.200.000 

Indonesia     ^*°'^^°°° 

T-an  2.047.100.000 

Iraq    1:^111^ 96.800,000 

Ireland    

Israel    

Italy    

Ivory   Coast 

Jamaica    

Japan    


84.  700. 000 

341,400,000 

32.900.000 

46,900.000 

4,600.000 

158,900,000 

8,800,000 

,410.000.000 

,  006,  900,  000 

962. 700, 000 

2.000,000 

440,  900.  000 

172.600,000 

43.800.000 

20.  300.  000 

189.500.000 

12.000.000 

875.  900,  000 

461.500,000 

800. 000 

268.900,000 

123.200.000 

357.  000.  000 

30.  200,  000 

7,014.300.000 

7.500.000 

1 . 600. 000 

268. 700.  000 


318.800.000 

107.700.000 

61.200.000 

108.  800.  000 

109.  400,  000 
13.  500.  000 
67,  300.  000 


122.900.000 

860.  200.  000 

5.393.  700.000 

69.  000.  000 

76.  400,  000 

3.  606.  900, 000 


Total  net  foreign  assistance  to  121  nations 
and  7  territories  of  the  world,  fiscal  years 
1946  through  1969— Statistics  finalized 
July  1, 1969 — Continued 

Jordan ^«ll- 1'^'  ^ 

Kenya   

Korea    

Kuwait   - 

Laos  

Lebanon    

Lesotho     

Liberia    

Libya     

Malagasy    

Malawi    

Malaysia     

Mall   - 

Malta    

Mauritania    

Mauritius    

Mexico    

Morocco    

Nepal    

Netherlands    

New    Zealand 

Nicaragua    

Niger    

Nigeria    

Norway    

Pakistan     

Panama    

Paraguay    

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal    

Rwanda     

Saudi  Arabia -- 

Senegal   

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore  

Somalia 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Spain 

Sudan   

Surinam   

Swaziland 

Sweden   

Syrian   Arab  Republic 

Tanzania    

Thailand     --- 

Togo 

Trinidad-Tobago    

Tunisia    

Turkey    

Uganda   

United  Arab  Republic 

united    Kingdom...-----       ^e.^^l^.O^ 


62,  700.  000 
817.200.000 
49,400.000 
643,300,000 
86.  200,  000 
4,  800,  000 
228,  600,  000 
221.  500,  000 
13,400,000 
25.  900.  000 
76.  300.  000 
21,300.000 
6,  700,  000 
3,300.000 
1,400,000 
569,000,000 
685,  300.  000 
129,600.000 
,050,500.000 
66,  800,  000 
158,000.000 
16,700.000 
275.  000.  000 
,  130,  200,  000 
,527.300,000 
221,200,000 
116,900.000 

476.  300.  000 
.  839.  900.  000 

453,  800,  000 

477,  100.  000 
7,  400.  000 

70.  300.  000 

36.200.000 

40.  900.  000 

33.  900,  000 

76,200,000 

2,  000,  000 

1   960,  000,  000 

97,  200.  000 

10,000,000 

500,  000 

156.000,000 

60,  400.  000 

65.  400.  000 

1.  144.900,000 

14,  900.  000 

55.  400,  000 

606,  600.  000 

5,  391.  200,  COO 

35.  800.  000 

900.  900.  000 


U.S.S.R. 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay   

Venezuela 

Vietnam    

Western  Samoa 

Yemen     

Yugoslavia 

Zambia    

Bahamas 

British  Honduras 

West  Indies 

Hong   Kong 

Ryukyu    Islands 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific. 

P.FNTO  

WW  regional... .-—     14.896.500.000 


12.  100.000 

154.600.000 

361.  500.  000 

.  856.  000.  000 

1.500.000 

42.  800.  000 

.593.400.000 

9.  800.  000 

34.700.000 

5.  200.  000 

8.  000.  000 

43.800.000 

399.  100.  000 

225.  300.  000 

54.  700.  000 


122.048.200.000 


Total     net    disburse- 
ments    to     foreign 
nations    (1946-69). 
Total  net  interest  paid  on 
what  we  have  borrowed  to 

away  (1946-69) 60.535.175.000 


give 


— .  182.583.375.  000 


Grand  total — cost  of 
foreign  assistance 
(1946-69)    

Of  the  3>'2  billion  people  of  the  world,  all 
but  36  miVllon  have  received  aid  from  the 
United  States. 
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SLICING   DEFENSE  FAT 


(Mr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  debate  on  the  subject  of 
reduction  of  militar>'  expenditures. 

Some  of  this  has  been  aimed  at  a  re- 
duction of  our  military  posture  that 
would  be  a  suicidal  move  in  relation  to 
our  defensive  capability. 

Some  have  been  a  meat-ax  approach 
that  completely  ignores  the  fundamental 
approach  to  the  needs  of  our  country  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  obligation  as  a 
defender  of  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  world. 

One  very  practical  and  sensible  ap- 
proach to  this  subject  has  come  to  my 
attention.  The  author  of  this  approach 
is  eminently  qualified  in  this  field,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  He  is  a  man  who 
"has  been  there"  but  is  not  looking  to 
the  past — he  has  a  clear  i^erspective  of 
the  present  and  the  future. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Slicing  Defense  Fat." 
Slicing   Defense    F.\t 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 
Two     recent     Pentagon     announcements, 
manpower  cuts  and  restoration  of  the  mUi- 
tary  to  advisory  status,  have  not  yet  received 
the  public  recognition  they  deserve. 

First  there  was  the  great  debate  about 
weapons  like  the  ABM  and  MIRV.  which 
dominated  the  national  security  area.  Then 
speculation  on  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  V'ietnam  moved  up  front  as  the 
foremost  defense  issue.  More  recently  the  well 
earned  and  richly  deserved  headline  harvest 
of  .•\pollo  1 1  pushed  Pentagon  news  to  the 
back  pages. 

The  recent  revelation  that  defense  man- 
power was  to  be  cut  initially  by  25.000  with 
the  hint  of  more  to  come  is  very  encouraging. 
During  -.he  seven  years  of  the  McNamara 
reign  as  Secretary  of  Defense  manpower  costs 
rose  by  about  S7  billion.  This  was  not  due  to 
the  Vietnam  War.  since  it  has  been  U.S. 
policy  to  fight  that  limited  war  largely  with 
existing  forces  and  thus  avoid  the  great  troop 
buildups  of  earlier  wars  with  the  consequent 
shock  and  fracture  to  vhe  national  economy 
when  peace  came. 

The  McNamara  rationale  for  DOD  manage- 
ment included  two  factors  largely  responsible 
for  the  dramatic  rise  in  manpower  require- 
ments and  costs. 

First  there  was  the  determination  to  re- 
duce military  influence  in  the  decision  mak- 
ing process  on  weapons  selection,  size  of  de- 
fense forces  and  budget  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices. This  made  it  necessary  to  create  a  much 
larger  civilian  staff  and  superimpose  it  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  his  military  ad- 
visers, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Thomas  L.  Gates,  McNamara  s  predecessor 
had  a  staff  of  200  civilians  and  200  military. 
Seven  years  later  the  DOD  staff  had  grown 
to  more  than   10.000. 

The  second  decision  v^hich  skyrocketed 
manpower  costs  was  the  determination  to 
centralize  command  and  control  at  the  DOD 
level.  This  organizational  change  created 
several  new  agencies  like  DSA  (Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  i .  DIA  ( Defense  Intelligence 
Agency)  and  DCA  (Defense  Communications 
Agency ) . 

It  was  planned  originally  that  when  these 
new  organizations  became  operational,  sim- 
ilar activities  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  would  be  greatly  curtailed  or  abolished. 
In  fact  the  Armed  Services  have  been  forced 


to  increase  their  staffs  in  theee  areas,  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  busy  beaver  bureaucrat 
at  DOD  level  can  demand  so  many  reports 
and  studies. 

Now  there  are  nearly  five  times  as  many 
people  In  DOD,  supervising  3'/2  mUUon  peo- 
ple, civil  and  military,  as  there  were  at  this 
level  at  the  height  of  World  War  n  when  the 
defense  establishment  was  12  million  strong! 

In  order  to  reduce  DOD  manpower  cost*  the 
place  to  start  Is  in  the  Pentagon.  If  the  peo- 
ple employed  there  were  reduced  by  50'".  .  the 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  staffs  could  be  re- 
duced accordingly  and  with  Increased  effi- 
ciency. 

The  decision,  announced  recently  by  Under 
Secretary  Packard,  to  restore  the  military  to 
their  former  advisory  status  wUl  also  result 
in  defense  savings.  Many  of  the  costly  mis- 
takes in  weapons  selection  during  the  past 
seven  years  were  directly  due  to  failure  to 
heed  military  advice.  The  TFX.  a  »5  billion 
dollar  blunder  and  the  McNamara  Line  in 
Vietnam,  at  a  cost  of  $2  billions  and  now 
abandoned,  are  such  examples.  There  are 
many  others,  including  the  strategy  and 
tactics  employed  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  the  past,  defense  budget  cuts  have  re- 
sulted In  reduced  military  hardware  and  less 
funds  for  research  and  development,  defense 
muscle.  Some  esesntial  new  weapons  systems 
have  been  killed  to  match  the  money  squeeze. 

There  is  now  hope  that  the  Laird-Packard 
team  may  have  discovered,  in  their  defense 
survey  which  has  been  in  progress  for  sev- 
eral months,  that  personnel  cuts  offer  the 
best  way  to  reduce  defense  budgets  without 
jeopardizing  a  sound  defense  posture. 


THE    COMPLEXITY    OF    MAN-BEAR 
RELATIONSHIPS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us 
will  forget  the  tragedy  that  took  place 
in  August  1967,  when  two  girls  camp- 
ing in  two  locations  on  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  were  attacked  and  killed  by 
grizzly  bears.  Fortunately,  no  one  was 
killed  last  year  in  our  parks,  but  there 
were  777  "bear  incidents"  reported.  This 
was  an  8-percent  increase  in  incidents 
over  the  previous  year. 

It  has  gotten  to  the  point  chat  camp- 
ers sleep  with  fear  in  our  mountain 
campgrounds  as  stories  circulate  daily 
about  bears  running  through  the  camp- 
sites tearing  up  tents,  threatening  vis- 
itors, and  stealing  food. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mrs.  Pat  Thaler,  my  sister,  who 
is  traveling  with  her  husband  and  three 
young  children  through  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States.  She  reported  that 
"we  had  lovely  weather  and  beautiful 
sights,"  but  she  was  not  able  to  es- 
cape reading  in  a  local  newspaper  about 
the  "latest  bear  incident";  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  two  sleeping  camp- 
ere  were  injured  when  a  bear  invaded 
their  tent  about  three  in  the  morning. 
The  two  young  men  were  bitten  about 
the  head. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  eliminate 
the  bears  from  our  parks;  but  it  is  a  need- 
less tragedy  for  our  campers  who  are  on 
their  vacations  to  be  attacked,  maimed 
and  at  times  killed.  My  sister  made  sev- 
eral suggestions  for  improving  camp  safe- 
ty: 

First,  that  camping  areas  be  enclosed 
with  a  bear-proof  fence  with  a  lighted 
gateway: 


Second,  tenting  areas  be  eliminated  in 
areas  frequented  by  bears; 

Third,  that  bears  be  physically  re- 
moved to  noncamping  areas;  and 

Fourth,  that  people  be  fined  for  en- 
couraging or  approaching  bears  in  that 
there  are  already  signs  advising  "bears 
are  dangerous,  do  not  get  out  of  cars," 
which   are   all   too   often   disobeyed. 

I  have  received  a  response  from  Theo- 
dor  R.  Swem.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  reprinting  in  the  Rec- 
ord. In  his  letter,  Mr.  Swem  assures  me 
that  "the  total  problem  of  man-bear  re- 
lionships  is  highly  complex,"  and  that 
the  Park  Service  Is  continually  working 
to  improve  the  situation.  Mr.  Swem  also 
noted  that  the  last  three  suggestions 
made  by  my  sister  have  been  imple- 
mented and  the  first  is  being  considered. 

With  his  letter.  Mr.  Swem  included 
a  pamphlet  on  enjoying  bear  country 
entitleci.  'In  Grizzly  Country."  I  read 
this  pamphlet  with  interest  and  would 
like  to  quote  from  part  of  it  on  what  one 
should  do  when  suddenly  confronted  by 
a  grizzly : 

Whatever  you  do,  try  to  remain  calm.  Speak 
softly  to  the  animal.  Steady  soft  human 
monotones  often  appear  effective  in  assuring 
bears  that  no  harm  is  meant  to  them.  How- 
ever, while  standing  your  ground  and  speak- 
ing softly,  look  for  a  tree  to  climb. 

This  is  fine  advice  for  those  standing 
and  awake.  But.  It  is  useless  for  those  in 
sleeping  bags  who  are  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  bear  snifiRng  their  belongings  and 
about  to  take  a  bite. 

The  two  girls  killed  in  1967  were  both 
sleeping  in  populated  camping  grounds. 
The  bears'  existence  was  well  known, 
and  in  fact  they  had  been  encouraged  by 
open  garbage  containers  to  come  into 
the  camp  as  a  tourist  attraction.  While 
the  nightly  bear  visits  and  a  itics  were 
well  known  throughout  the  Glacier  Park, 
nothing  was  done  by  the  rangers  to  stop 
them. 

Bscause  of  the  articles  in  the  press  and 
national  magazines  on  the  1967  incidents 
indicating  possible  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Park  Service,  it  is 
apparent  that  only  a  public  hearing  get- 
ting all  the  facts  on  what  happened  then 
and  what  is  being  done  now  will  satisfy 
the  public  and  in  particular  those  who 
use  the  national  parks.  The  National 
Park  Service  conducted  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  1967  incidents,  but  we 
all  recognize  that  investigations  by  a 
department  of  itself  are  rarely  satisfac- 
tory, and  do  not  have  the  public 
acceptance  of  an  independent  investiga- 
tion. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committee  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  the  total  problem. 
Bears  and  men  are  not  compatible  in 
close  quarters  and  perhaps  thought 
should  be  given  to  having  areas  of  our 
wilderness  free  of  man  for  bears  and 
surely  camp  sites  should  be  free  of  bears. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
U.S.  Dep.\rtme.nt  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service. 
Washington,  DC,  July  2S.  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Reprexentativcs. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hickel  has  asked  that  we  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry   concerning    bears   in    national    parks. 
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Each  bear  Incident  that  results  in  per- 
sonal injury  or  destruction  of  property  is 
investigated  to  determine  the  extent  of  in- 
jury or  damage,  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  incident  and,  more  specifically,  the 
probable  cause  of  the  incident.  The  en- 
closed report  on  the  tragic  deaths  of  two 
young  girls  in  Glacier  National  Park,  while 
somewhat  more  elaborate  than  a  routine  bear 
accident  report,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
types  of  information  we  believe  are  essen- 
tial to  understand  the  man-bear  conflict 
problem. 

The  facts  surrounding  each  incident  vary, 
of  course,  and  we  must  recognize  that  the 
total  problem  of  man-bear  relationships  is 
highly  complex.  Food,  however,  appears  to 
be  directly  or  Indirectly  associated  with  the 
majority  of  incidents.  Therefore,  one  of  our 
major  efforts  In  bear  management  Is  di- 
rected toward  improving  campground  and 
roadside  sanitation  and  methods  of  garbage 
disposal. 

The  above  effort  is  supplemented  with  pub- 
lic relations,  educational  and  law  enforce- 
ment programs,  park  zoning— that  include 
temporary  and  permanent  closures  of  certain 
high  risk  areas— and  the  physical  removal 
or  destruction  of  troublesome  bears  from 
areas  of  visitor  concentration. 

Our  bear  management  objectives  are:  (1) 
Totally  eliminate  all  man-bear  conflicts  that 
are  attributable  to  man's  use  of.  or  be- 
havior in,  the  national  parks.  (2)  Restore  and 
maintain  natural  abundance,  distribution, 
and  behavior  of  the  bear  populations  for  the 


aesthetic,  educaUonal,  and  sdentlflc  enjoy- 
ment of  man.  While  there  are  many  problems 
yet  to  be  resolved,  we  are  pleased  to  state 
that  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  hazard  of  bears  in  national 
parks.  In  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  for  instance,  the  installation  of  bear- 
resistant  garbage  cans  and  timely  garbage 
collections  have  reduced  significantly  the 
frequency  of  bear  Incidents.  Our  experience 
in  this  park  Indicates  that  without  the  open 
garbage  cans  the  bears  do  not  remain  on 
the  park  road  shoulders.  Therefore,  bear 
feeding  by  the  park  visitors  has  dropped  off 
considerably.  The  need  to  take  direct  action 
against  the  bears  also  has  been  reduced; 
through  the  middle  of  July  only  four  bears 
had  to  be  live  trapped  from  campgrounds 
and  picnic  areas. 

The  c(Mnparatlve  lack  of  roadside  bears  in 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  has  resulted  in  a 
public  relations  problem.  Both  the  park  Su- 
perintendent and  this  Office  are  receiving  a 
rash  of  complaints  from  visitors  demanding 
that  the  bears  be  reinstalled  along  the  road- 
sides. We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  na- 
tional parks  were  meant  to  be  roadside  zoos 
and  feel  justified,  both  from  the  standpoints 
of  maintaining  healthy  wildlife  populations 
and  public  safety.  In  continuing  our  bear 
management  program. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  deny  that  people  have 
derived  considerable  enjoyment  over  the 
years  watching  bears  r-ommaglng  through 
garbage  cans.  If  the  current  management 
program  is  to  receive  public  acceptance,  it  Is 
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Imperative  that  public  InformaUonal  and 
educational  programs  be  strengthened  so 
that  park  visitors  can  find  equal  enjoyment 
observing  wild  bears  In  their  natural  en- 
vironment. The  enclosed  leaflet,  "In  Grizzly 
Country"  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  edu- 
cation we  are  attempting. 

We  appreciate  the  four  suggestions  made 
by  your  sister.  Moet  people  are  either  pro- 
bear  or  antibear.  and  it  Is  a  rare  delight  to 
receive  objective  comments  on  the  bear  prob- 
lem. She  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  all 
of  her  suggestions  are  being  considered:  in- 
deed, the  last  three  have  been  Implemented. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  separate  physically 
man  from  the  bears  by  fencing  the  camp- 
grounds. Fences  have  been  used  with  limited 
success  to  keep  bears  out  of  small  areas  in 
Alaska;  but  if  food  Is  available  within  the 
fence,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bear-proof  fence.  With  better 
camper  food  storage  facilities  and  garbage 
disposal  practices  we  believe  the  bears  will 
avoid  the  Campgrounds. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
summary  of  bear  incidents  for  1967-68.  None 
of  the  38  Injuries  reported  last  year  were 
serious,  and  only  one  was  attributed  to  a 
grizzly  bear.  Some  37  million  visits  were 
made  to  the  16  "bear"  parks  during  1968. 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  park  visitors 
enjoyed  the  park  bears  without  injury. 

We  appreciate  your  iJiterest  and  hope  the 
enclosed  information  will  be  useful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodor  R.  Swem. 

Assistant  Director. 


Property  damage  <value) 


Incidents 
(total) 


Persona: 
miuries 


Visitor 


Government 


Concessioner- 
contractor 


Bears  trapped 


Bears  killed 


Arrests 


Areas 


1967 


1968 


1967        1968        1967        1968        1967 


1968 


1967 


1968        1967        1968        1967        1968        1967 


1968 


BlueRidge 3  8 

Crater  Lake .»  .J 

Glacier *|  ** 

GlacierBay »  i 

GrandTeton.. '»  ,' 

Great  Smoky  MounUins ''  "^ 

Katmai °  ^ 

Lassen  Volcanic "  V 

Mount  McKinley '  ,' 

Mount  Ranier \i  " 

Olympic...... 1°  *' 

Rocky  Mountain ^'  " 

Sequoia-Kmgs "~  '" 

Shenandoah .^  'i 

Yellowstone ''*  ^S^ 

Yosemite "^  '^ 

Total "O  1^1 

1968  increase  or  decrease: 

Number +« 

Percent +'•* 


tl49 

66 

1.255 

50 

84 

1,023 

0 

0 

0 

175 

50 

12 

1,847 

320 

6.736 

2,628 


t37 

34 

627 

0 

85 

2,779 

0 

0 

0 

225 

800 

0 

1,050 

690 

8,659 

2,500 


0 
$38 

350 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

20 

301 

0 

33 

185 


0 
0 
}380 
10 
90 
65 
25 

0 
10 

0 
50 

0 
415 

0 

0 
115 


)10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

225 
15 
0 
30 


130 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
0 
0 
55 


1 
3 

38 

0 

12 

47 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

I 

5 

8 

100 

33 


2 

2 

38 

0 

8 

61 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

4 

20 

!17l 

13 


0 
I 

11 
0 
I 

10 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
4 
0 
20 
17 


0 
0 

'22 
0 
0 

Ml 

5] 

0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
3 
«9 
'22 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
53 
0 
0 
C 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


1  2  grizzlies.  ,  ,  , 

a  3  by  vehicles,  5  unmtentional,  1  by  poacher. 

'  Tranquilized,  accidentally  drowned. 

<  1  by  automobile,  2  by  poachers. 
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Year 


Incidents 


Personal 
injuries 


Visitor 
property 
damage 


I959::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"":- 'f%\ 

I960 'JOJ 

1961 'S 

1%2 iS 

1963 ^ 

1964 ,  5W 

1965 I'S 

1966 "6 

1967 ™ 

1968 ■_ 111_ 

10-year  total '^i 

Average *'• 


58  ... 

71 

$18,868 

103 

24,864 

?2 

19.644 

63 

9.479 

SO 

15,606 

38 

14.090 

63 

14.247 

125 

22.488 

90 

14.395 

38 

17,486 

■  781 
171 


171,167 
17,117 


1 1 1-year  total  and  average. 
•2-year  average. 


<  52  grizzlies  trapped. 

1 6  grizzlies  (2  accidentally). 

Note:  Personal  injuries  breakdown:  Visitor,  37;  concession  employee,  0;  contractor,  0;  park,  1. 

VETERANS  OUTREACH  SERVICES  TO 
ASSIST    RECENTLY    DISCHARGED 

\ VETERANS 

Government    "^""^fn'tl^a^Jj  (Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
property          property  ^^^  ^.^g  given  peimission  to  address  the 
damage          damage  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  niinutc  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
si  eio '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  neous  matter.) 

2:506 '.". Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 

{•'?S Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 

3:206  ::::::::::::.".  help  rectify  the  present  inadequacies  of 

2.0" the  current  veterans  law,  under  which 

''863 ::::.  omy  21.4  percent  of  the  returning  Viet- 

}Vcl               ?S2  nam  veterans  have  utilized  the  college 

'■'"' —  and  vocational  aid  programs  since  Jan- 

16.169               465  uary  1966  This  bill  would  amend  chap- 

1.617              =233  ^^^  g  ^j  ^.^jg  3g   United  States  Code,  to 

Z provide    the    Veterans'    Administration 

with  a  veterans  outreach  services  pro- 
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gram.  This  program  would  assist  eligi- 
ble veterans  in  the  application  for  and 
acquisition  of,  benefits  and  services — as 
well  as  education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment— to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  cogent- 
ly attested  to  by  comparison  of  the  uti- 
lization of  benefits  today  and  utilization 
following  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  Whereas  barely  over  20  percent  of 
the  Vietnam  returnees  are  using  their 
rights.  50  percent  of  the  World  War  II 
veterans,  and  42  percent  of  those  after 
Korea,  used  theirs. 

Such  disuse  is  especially  unfortunate 
in  light  of  the  large  number  of  veterans 
who  are  high  school  dropouts  and  could 
profit  from  use  of  the  available  educa- 
tional aid.  Out  of  the  total  of  1  million 
men  or  women  to  be  discharged  this  year 
from  the  Armed  Forces,  23  percent  have 
not  completed  a  high  school  education. 
Tragically,  it  is  exactly  these  veterans 
who  need  to  use  the  GI  bill  the  most  and 
who  have  the  most  to  gain  who  show  the 
least  Interest  and  desire  to  participate. 
Only  ■7.4  percent  of  the  veterans  who  are 
high  school  dropouts  are  participating 
in  GI  bill  education  programs. 

The  executive  branch  has  made  an 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  services  need- 
ed by  increasing  numbers  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  Following  the  passage  of  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966,  the  Veterans'  Administration  as- 
signed personnel  to  military  hospitals 
and  to  military  installations  discharg- 
ing large  groups  of  servicemen.  Con- 
currently, the  Veterans'  Administration 
extended  itinerant  counseling  service  to 
locations  not  having  full-time  VA  in- 
stallations as  a  further  step  toward  satis- 
fying the  increasina;  requests.  However, 
it  became  obvious  that  these  measures 
were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  increasing 
need  for  assistance. 

In  November  1967,  the  President  set 
up  a  task  force  of  representatives  of 
administrative  agencies  to  formulate  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
Based  on  the  detailed  plans  developed 
by  that  task  force,  the  President  directed 
the  establishment  of  an  initial  group  of 
20  veterans  assistance  centers,  known  as 
USVAC's.  One-stop  service  on  all  Federal 
benefits  is  provided  to  veterans  in  these 
centers.  The  initial  10  centers  were 
opened  in  February  1968.  the  next  10 
in  March,  and  in  July  another  51  loca- 
tions were  established. 

These  efforts  taken  by  the  executive 
are  commendable,  but  they  are  not,  in 
themselves,  adequate  to  the  need  for 
such  assistance.  Although  the  Veterans' 
Administration  characterizes  the  USVAC 
program  as  directed  toward  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  only  two  or  three 
of  these  centers  actually  are  located  in 
neighborhoods  where  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  reside.  Further- 
more, of  the  total  of  232,125  initial  inter- 
views at  the  71  centers  during  fiscal  1969, 
only  37.179— about  16  percent— were  with 
the  educationally  disadvantaged.  That 
is  considerably  below  the  figure  of  23 
percent  that  represents  the  total  per- 
centage of  discharged  veterans  who  are 
educationally  disadvantaged,  and  the 
discrepancy  is  especially  appalling  when 
it  is  taken  into  account  that  It  is  the 
educationally    disadvantaged  whom   we 


should  be  seeking  out  and  who  are  in 
greatest  need  of  these  services.  Clearly, 
the  services  must  be  made  more  acces- 
sible to  these  people. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  need  that  I 
am  introducing  this  bill.  Such  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  as 
S.  2700  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  and 
coauthored  by  Senator  Kennedy,  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  Senator  Schweiker,  and 
Senator  Yarborough.  This  bill  would  aim 
to  aid  discharged  veterans,  especially 
those  who  are  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, in  securing  the  maximum  services 
and  benefits  which  they  are  entitled  to 
imder  VA  programs,  as  well  as  under 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmen- 
tal programs.  Also,  this  bill  would  charge 
the  VA  with  a  congressionally  sanctioned 
obligation  of  seeking  out  and  offering  a 
wide  range  of  assistance  to  recently  dis- 
charged veterans — a  sanctioned  obliga- 
tion that  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  VA  has  been  operating  the  cen- 
ters on  questionable  statutory  authority. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Administrator  to 
make  specified  outreach  service  avail- 
able to  all  eligible  veterans  and  depend- 
ents, and  especially  to  recently  dis- 
charged veterans  who  are  educationally 
disadvantaged — that  is,  those  who  have 
not  completed  a  high  school  education. 
The  outreach  functions  which  are  speci- 
fied in  the  bill  include  the  following: 

The  distribution  of  full  information 
regarding  all  benefits  and  services  vet- 
erans may  be  entitled  to  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  to  which  they  are  entitled  un- 
der other  governmental  programs; 

The  arrangement  and  conduction  of 
person-to-person  interviews  to  explain 
benefits  and  services  and  to  plan  indi- 
vidual programs  of  education,  training, 
and  employment  as  may  best  be  suited 
to  rapid  social  and  economic  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life ; 

The  provision  of  job  and  other  appro- 
priate referrals  and  job  placement  as- 
sistance when  appropriate; 

The  provision  of  social  and  other  spe- 
cial services  necessary  to  aid  veterans  in 
obtaining  maximum  assistance  from  the 
benefits  and  services  to  which  they  are 
entitled; 

The  provision  of  aid  and  assistance  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
claims  under  the  title  and  in  connection 
with  any  other  program; 

The  maintenance  of  full  records  of  the 
outreach  services  offered  and  the  con- 
duction of  periodic  foUowups  to  deter- 
mine the  success  of  this  assistance. 

This  bill  would  require  that  USVAC's 
be  located  with  due  regard  to  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  and  the  provision 
of  appropriate  outreach  services  in  less 
populated  areas  would  also  be  required. 
Also,  under  this  bill  efforts  would  have 
to  be  made  to  employ  veterans  who  per- 
song^ly  reside  in  the  regions  served  at 
these  outreach  centers. 

This  bill  would  charge  the  VA  with 
conducting  studies  in  consultation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  to  determine  the 
most  efficacious  type  of  program  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  tliis  bill  regarding 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans. Finally,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  would  be  required  to  pre- 
sent semiannual  reports  to  Congress  on 
the  programs  effectiveness,  the  amount 
of  coordination  with  other  agencies  and 
programs,  and  on  recommendations  for 
improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  constitute  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  increasing  GI  bill  par- 
ticipation by  Vietnam  era  veterans,  espe- 
cially the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
The  country  must  not  lose  the  energy 
and  potential  of  these  young  men;  let  us 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  develop  that 
potential  and  make  a  contribution  to 
society.  Veterans'  benefits  are  more  than 
recognition  of  past  services  perfonned 
in  service  to  our  country — they  are  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  the  veteran 
and  the  Nation. 


U.S.   PARTICIPATION  IN  AN  ISRAEL 
DESALINATION  PLANT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  wais  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30, 
I  testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  support  of  U.S. 
participation  in  an  Israel  desalination 
plant.  The  committee  is  presently  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

During  the  last  two  Congresses,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Israel  in  the  design,  developmen*:, 
and  construction  of  a  dual  purpose  de- 
salination and  electric  power  plant.  In 
the  90th  Congress,  this  legislation  was 
introduced  as  H.R.  14250  and,  with  co- 
sponsors,  as  H.R.  14438.  In  the  current 
Congress,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  587 
and  H.R.  4307,  which,  in  addition  to  c-r- 
self,  has  eight  other  cosponsors — Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr. 
Wolff. 

The  depletion  of  existing  sources  of 
fresh  water  in  Israel,  as  well  as  our  own 
need  for  additional  research  and  techni- 
cal information  on  desalination  proc- 
esses that  will  help  this  country  to  meet 
its  own  needs  for  additional  sources  of 
fresh  water,  underscore  the  urgency  of 
enacting  this  legislation. 

The  prospect  of  American  participa- 
tion in  an  Israel  desalination  project  has 
been  extensively  studied  and  discussed 
in  the  5  years  since  President  Johnson 
announced  in  1964  that  the  United  States 
and  Israel  would  cooperate  in  desalting 
research  and  development. 

On  January  19,  1969,  the  late  Premier 
Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel  announced  to  the 
Israel  public  that  President  Johnson 
had  promised  executive  support  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  construction  of  a 
desalination  plant.  Two  days  earlier,  on 
January  17,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Intel? or  Max  Edwards  transmitted  a  bill 
to  Congress  similar  to  my  own. 

Despite  the  commitment  made  by 
President  Johnson  to  Israel,  however, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  declined 
to  affirm  its  support  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  this  vital  program.  Even  though 
I  have  written  to  President  Nixon  on 
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two  occasions,  February  18  and  April  2, 
urging  that  the  administration  take  a 
position  on  this  project,  the  White 
House  has  declined  to  state  its  position 
on  the  bill  recommended  to  Congress  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  by  approving  this 
project,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  take  the 
necessary  action. 

I  mclude  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  sUtement  which  I  made  in  support 
of  US  participation  in  a  dual  purpose 
desalination  and  electric  powerplant 
before  the  House  Commitee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  July  30.  My  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  President  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  14,  1969,  at  page  12459  when  I 
spoke  on  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water.  The  statement 
follows: 

Statement     of     Congressman     William     F. 
Ryan 


I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to 
appear  In  support  of  legislation  which  would 
provide  assistance  to  Israel  In  the  design 
development,  and  construction  of  a  dual 
purpose    desalinizatlon    and    electric    power 

plant. 

As  one  who  for  two  years  now  has  spon- 
sored legislation  for  United  States  participa- 
tion m  the  construction  of  a  prototype  de- 
salinizatlon project  with  Israel,  I  am  pleased 
that   the   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs   is 
considering  Incorporating  such  a  project  into 
the  foreign  assistance  program.  The  deple- 
tion of  existing  sources  of  fresh   water  in 
Israel,  as  well  as  our  own  need  for  addi- 
tional  research   and   technical    information 
on   desalinizatlon   processes   that   will   help 
this  country  to  meet  its  own  needs  for  ad- 
ditional sources  of  fresh  water,  underscore 
the  urgency  of  enacting  this  legislation.  Al- 
ready, 95'^;    of  presently  available  fresh  wa- 
ter supplies  m  Israel  are  being  utilized.  Is- 
rael presently  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 2.7  million  people.  With  the  need  for 
fresh    water    for    Irrigation    of    arid     land 
already  acute,  about  95-;    of  existing  fresh 
water    sources    have    already    been    tapped. 
With   Israel's   population   scheduled   to   In- 
crease by  at  least  1.5  million  by  the  early 
1980's,   it   Is   clear   that    agricultural    needs 
will  not  be  met  If  additional  sources  of  fresh 
water   are   not   developed.    If   these   sources 
are  to  be  developed,  it   is  imperative  that 
development   of   a   saline    water   conversion 
facility  be  begun  as  soon  as  is  technically 
possible.  In  Ught  of  the  fresh  water  require- 
ments of  this  Nation   In  the  next   decade, 
U.S.  participation  In  a  desalinizatlon  project 
In  Israel  Is  also  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  domestic  saline  water  conversion 
program  In  this  country. 

During  the  last  two  Congresses,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  assistance 
to  Israel  In  the  design,  development  and 
construction  of  a  dual  purpose  desalini- 
zatlon and  electric  power  plant.  In  the  90th 
Congress,  this  legislation  was  introduced  as 
H.R.  14250  and,  with  co-sponsors,  as  H.R. 
14438.  In  the  current  Congress,  I  have  Intro- 
duced HR.  587  and  H.R.  4307,  which,  in 
addition  to  myself,  has  eight  other  co-spon- 
sors. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R  587,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  government  of  Israel  to  share 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  desalinizatlon 
plant  which  is  capable  of  producing  100  to 
150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  and  300,000 
to  400.000  kilowatts  of  electricity  daily.  I 
advocate  the  construction  of  a  plant  of  this 
size  on  the  basis  of  a  report  made  by  the 
American-Israel  Desalting  Board  which  con- 


cluded that  a  facility  producing  the  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  water  and  electricity  mentioned 
In  my  bill  was  both  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  Israel  and  technically  feasible. 

Support  for  United  States  participation  in 
the   construction   of   a   desalting   project    In 
Israel  has  been  evident  since  1964.  when  then 
President     Johnson     announced     that     the 
United  States  and  Israel  would  cooperate  In 
desalting   research   and   development.   Since 
that  time,   several  Members  of   Congress   In 
addition  to  myself— In  both  the  House  and 
the    Senate— have    proposed    that    Congress 
authorize  the  Executive  Branch  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Israel  to  construct  such 
a  facilitv.  While  the  feasibility  of  a  desalt- 
ing program  has  been  thoroughly  studied  In 
the  five  years  since  President  Johnson  first 
authorized  this  Joint  saline  water  conversion 
research,  no  action  has  been  taken  since  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  In  December  of 
1967  calling   for   regional   plants   to   provide 
water  and  power  for  both  Israelis  and  Arabs 
and  to  stimulate  refugee  resettlement.  This 
plan  had  been  proposed  by  former  President 
Elsenhower  and  Admiral  Lewis  Strauss,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. It  was  hoped  that  Senate  passage 
of  this  plan  would  lead  to  action;  however, 
the  political  intransigence  of  the  Arabs  un- 
dermined    hopes     for     cooperation     in     the 
development     of     saline     wat«r     conversion 

facilities.  „.,,„, 

Since  1967.  development  of  a  saline  water 
conversion  project  has  focused  on  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  a  prototype  plant  in  IsraeK  On 
January  19  of  this  year.  Premier  Levi  Eshkol 
told  the  Israeli  public  that  President  John- 
son had  WTltten  to  him  promising  Executive 
support  for  the  construction  of  a  desaliniza- 
tion  plant.  Two  days  earlier,  on  January  17, 
1969  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Max 
Edwards  transmitted  a  bill  to  Congress  simi- 
lar to  my  own.  Assistant  Secretary  Edwards 
pointed  out  in  his  accompanying  letter  of 
January  17  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  project,  In  addition  to  being 
•vital  to  Israel  in  terms  of  water  supply  and 
power  ■•  also  gives  the  United  States  "an  op- 
portunity to  improve  and  advance  science 
and  technology  in  the  field  of  saline  water 
conversion  and  to  contribute  materially  to 
the  development  of  low-cost  desalinizatlon 
processes."  The  Interior  Department  went  on 
to  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  a  formal  agreement 
with    Israel    to    construct    a    desalinizatlon 

plant  ^    ,.    ^       , 

As  one  who  had  long  advocated  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  program,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
had  recommended  this  legislation  to  Con- 
gress and  had  made  the  commitment  to 
Premier  Eshkol.  Because  President  Johnson 
was  about  to  leave  office,  it  was  essential 
that  President  Nixon  promptly  reaffirm  Ex- 
ecutive support  for  this  program. 

On  February  18,  during  the  course  of  his 
appearance  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  however.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel  indicated 
that  the  Interior  Department  was  consider- 
ing deleting  the  $40  million  from  the  FY 
1970  budget  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
Research  which  former  President  Johnson 
recommended  be  allocated  for  participation 
In  the  construction  of  a  prototype  desalini- 
zatlon plant  in  Israel.  Because  I  believed 
Executive  support  to  be  vital  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  I  ^TOt«  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  same  day  (February  18, 
1969)  urging  him  to  uphold  the  commitment 
which  President  Johnson  had  made  for  Ex- 
ecutive support  of  this  program.  In  its  reply 
of  February  24  the  White  House  declined  to 
state  Its  position  on  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's bill,  but  promised  that  I  would 
"hear  further  soon." 

When  no  answer  was  forthcoming,  I  again 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  on  April  2.  In  an 
April   11   reply,   however,   the  WHtte   House 


again  declined  to  state  Its  position  on  the 
Israeli  desalinizatlon  project. 

To  this  date,  the  Administration  refuses 
to  take  a  position  on  this  important  com- 
mitment to  Israel  by  President  Johnson. 

If  the  Administration  wUl  not  uphold  the 
commitment  this  Nation  has  to  assist  Israel 
in  her  economic  and  technological  develop- 
ment then  Congress  must  take  action  on 
its  own  New  incremental  sources  of  water, 
as  former  Assistant  Secretary  Edwards  noted, 
"must  be  made  avaUable  by  the  mid-seven- 
ties" If  Israel  Is  to  maintain  her  industrial 
and  economic  growth.  A  desalinizatlon  plant 
would  make  it  possible  for  Israel  to  cultivate 
large  portions  of  arid  desert  land  which  can- 
not now  be  utUlzed.  The  usable  land  and 
Jobs  which  would  be  created  by  such  a  plant 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
stability  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

I  believe  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
a  clear  opportunity  to  assist  Israel  in  the 
development  of  water  and  electric  power  re- 
sources that  are  crucial  to  It^  future  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  strength.  By  Incorpo- 
rating legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
Executive  Branch  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  Israel  to  construct  a  prototj-pe  desalini- 
zatlon plant,  the  Committee  can  also  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  development  of  our 
own  technical  ability  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  fresh  water  at  low  cost.  The 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States  by  participation  in  this  proj- 
ect lead  me  to  believe  that  the  development 
of  a  desalinizatlon  plant  In  Israel  should 
receive  high  priority  In  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 


POST  OFFICE  SERVICE— A 
GOVERNMENT  FUNCTION 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  recent  survey  of  the  postal  service 
in  my  congressional  district  I  found 
practically  no  sentiment  either  from 
postal  employees  or  the  public  that  the 
Post  Office  administration  should  be  re- 
moved from  Government  control. 

When  one  considers  the  limited  budg- 
et for  the  operation  of  this  gigantic 
business  of  distributing  multimillions  of 
pieces  of  mail  daily  and  the  low  wage 
of  postal  employees,  coupled  with  lim- 
ited facilities,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  American  people  are  getting  out- 
standing postal  service  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

President  George  Meany,  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  testified  before  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  recently.  Under  tmani- 
mous  consent,  I  include  in  my  remarks 
excerpts  from  his  testimony  recorded  at 
the  hearings  from  a  news  release  in  the 
AFL-CIO  News  of  August  2,  1969: 
Post  Office  Reforms  Favored  Over 
Corporation  Proposal 
Labor  wants  to  see   "substantial  reform" 
in  the  nations  postal  service  but  it  strongly 
believes  that  the  government  must  continue 
to  "carry  the  mail, "  Pres.  George  Meany  tes- 
tified. 

Meanv  and  the  AFL-CIO  Government  Em- 
ployes Council  attacked  provisions  of  the 
Administration -backed  corporate  structure 
bill  which  would  "drastically  undercut  the 
bargaining  power  of  postal  employes  and 
their  unions  ■ 

The  AFL-CIO  and  GEC  supported  a  sec- 
ond bill  before  the  committee  to  provide 
postal  reforms  without  altering  the  de- 
partment's public  service  functions. 

Despite  valid  criticisms  of  the  Poet  01- 
fice   Meany  pointed  out.  it  handles  over  80 
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btlllon  of  piec«s  of  mall  a  year — millions  of 
pieces  each  day — with  a  smaller  "error  fac- 
tor" than  any  giant  corporation  can  boast 
In  Its  operations. 

"Certainly  America's  big  car  manufac- 
turers, now  calling  back  thousands  of  de- 
fect-marred automobiles — can't  claim  such 
a  record,"  he  said. 

While  there  are  delays  In  delivery  and 
operations  are  not  always  efHclent.  he  con- 
tinued, "the  Post  OBlce  performs  this  serv- 
ice with  such  a  high  degree  of  integrity  and 
honesty,  that  America's  trust  In  the  mails 
is  legendary." 

The  postal  problems,  he  said,  spring  from 
the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  "Is  woefully 
undercapitalized,"  forced  to  use  old  struc- 
tures in  traflBc-jammed  streets,  and  burdened 
by  "unrealistic  rates  "  for  circular  mail— so- 
called  Junk  mall. 

"It  is  also  burdened  by  a  high  rate  of 
employe-turnover,"  Meany  added,  "reflecting 
poor  working  conditions  and  inadequate 
wages  in  today's  Job  market." 

He  then  stressed  that  these  and  other  prob- 
lems can  be  resolved  by  adequate  financing 
of  the  Post  OflBce  and  Improved  postal  man- 
agement^— reforms  that  can  be  achieved  with- 
in the  present  structure. 

He  warned  that  the  "widely  advertised" 
efficiency  of  a  postal  corporation  could  be 
achieved  only  by  eliminating  services,  such 
as  home  delivery  of  mail. 

"We  opposed  the  abandonment  of  such 
service."  he  added.  "Substantial  reform — 
rather  than  a  corporate  setup — Is  the  pru- 
dent realistic  and  workable  approach  to  the 
problem  " 

WORST    FEATUaiS 

The  corporate  structure  legislation's  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  employes,  Meany  said, 
"combine  the  worst  features  of  public  and 
private  labor  laws"  in  that  they  would  wipe 
out  civil  service  while  continuing  to  deny 
workers  the  right  to  strike. 

"If  the  Administration  has  decided  that 
postal  employes  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered government  employes,"  he  said  "then 
It  should  go  all  the  way  and  grant  them  the 
right  all  private  employes  have  In  a  free 
country — the  right  to  strike." 

He  pointed  out  that  Dulski's  bill  contains 
reforms  while  retaining  Congress'  right  to 
"oversight"  of  postal  operations,  as  well  as 
financing  them  through  appropriations. 

Stripping  Congress  of  Its  continuous  right 
of  review  of  postal  operations,  he  stated, 
"would  work  an  Injustice  on  American  mail 
users  and  taxpayers  because  they  would  lose 
a  highly  important  opportunity  to  contribute 
their  views  through  elected  officials." 


THE    ENVIRONMENTAL    QUALITY 
AND  PRODUCTIVITY  ACT  OF  1969 

fMr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  Congressman  Charles  A.  Mosher 
and  myself,  I  rise  to  propose  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  Productivity  Act  of 
1969,  which  I  shall  include  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibit  1.  This  Congress 
has  had  before  it  over  40  bills  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  environment, 
certainly  a  major  issue  of  our  time.  A 
review  of  all  these  pieces  of  legislation 
shows  a  remarkable  degree  of  agreement 
on  a  national  policy  of  restoring,  main- 
taining, and  enhancing  the  values  found 
in  our  natural  surroundings.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  bewildering  variety  of 
organizational  proposals  to  put  this  pol- 
icy into  practice.  Our  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  simplify  matters  in  a  way  which  will 
assure  that  the  executive  and  legislative 


branches  will  be  served  with  the  infor- 
mation, advice,  and  coordinated  con- 
structive action  which  they  demand. 

Actually,  the  Congress  is  to  be  com- 
plimented in  what  It  has  already  con- 
tributed to  the  betterment  of  environ- 
mental management.  The  intense  inter- 
est In  this  problem  over  the  past  few 
years  has  caused  many  committees  to 
look  into  different  aspects  Including,  of 
course,  the  basic  legislation  to  abate  air 
and  water  pollution.  The  result  is  that 
innovative  alternatives  have  been  gen- 
erated for  organization,  policy,  and  pro- 
grams. The  executive  branch  has  chosen 
to  implement  many  of  these  legislative 
suggestions  and  thus  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers may  now  feel  a  well-justilled  satis- 
faction from  leadership  in  the  new  em- 
phasis on  environmental  quality  and 
productivity. 

In  the  case  of  our  Science,  Research, 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  I  would 
mention  specifically  four  examples  ap- 
parent from  the  excerpts  appended  to 
this  statement. 

First.  In  1966  we  recommended  a  sys- 
tem approach  in  environmental  matters 
with  coordination  of  all  Federal  R.  &  D. 
and  operational  programs.  The  FCST 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
was  formed  in  1967  to  accomplish  this  as- 
signment. See  exhibit  2. 

Second.  In  1968,  one  of  our  reports 
called  for  a  nationsd  policy  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  legislation  by  both  Houses,  a 
step  we  are  undertaking  today.  See  ex- 
hibit 3. 

Third.  Our  1968  report  called  for  an 
environmental  Cabinet  to  assure  con- 
formity of  Federal  operations  with  the 
national  policy  for  the  envirorunent.  This 
suggestion  has  been  implemented  In  the 
Cabinet-level  Environmental  Quality 
Council  established  by  President  Nixon. 
See  exhibit  3a. 

Fourth.  We  recommended  a  strength- 
ening of  OST  and  the  recent  Presidential 
announcement  has  assigned  that  ofBce  a 
major  role  in  science  related  to  the  en- 
vironment. See  exhibit  3. 

Thus,  a  considerable  history  of  legis- 
lative influence  in  addition  to  specific 
laws  can  be  demonstrated. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  declaration  of  policy.  Its  exact 
wording  Is  not  critical  but  nevertheless 
these  words  are  the  result  of  several 
years'  work  by  legislative  and  executive 
branch  oflQcials  and  their  staffs.  See  ex- 
hibit 4.  Title  I  aflBrms  the  great  interde- 
pendence of  man  and  his  environment 
and  the  ultimate  requirement  for  har- 
mony between  his  actions  and  ecological 
principles.  It  recognizes  a  human  right 
to  a  healthful  environment  and  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  these  values. 

The  bill  calls  on  all  agencies  to  con- 
form their  activities  to  these  policy  state- 
ments. This  directive  should  provide  an 
administrative  route  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances by  citizens  groups  who  now  must  go 
to  court  In  order  to  bring  the  rights  for 
environmental  quality  into  balance  with 
Federal  or  private  operations. 

The  origin  of  national  policy  for  the 
environment  can  be  traced  back  over  the 
past  several  years.  There  was  an  appar- 
ent and  growing  concern  of  citizens 
everywhere  that  the  earlier  guidelines  of 
economic  exploitation  were  yielding  by- 


products of  deterioration,  pollution,  and 
esthetic  offense.  Many  organizations  in 
Government  and  the  private  sector  be- 
gan studies  and  programs  to  describe  the 
cause-and-effect  relationships  between 
society's  actions  and  environmental 
quality.  At  the  same  time,  increased  pro- 
ductivity from  the  landscape  was  de- 
manded by  a  growing  world  population 
and  desire  for  higher  living  standards. 
These  studies  found  that  environmental 
quality  and  productivity  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  fact,  in  the  long  run  the  most 
productive  environment  is  one  which  Is 
kept  at  a  high  state  of  quahty. 

We  are  pleased  to  recognize  phrases  in 
title  I  which  have  stemmed  from  the 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Research,  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  prompted  to  advocate  this 
bill  as  the  best  measure  before  the  House, 
even  though  no  hearings  have  been  held 
on  it  per  se.  In  effect,  our  committee  and 
several  others  in  both  Houses  have  been 
holding  appropriate  hearings  for  years. 

Title  n  of  our  bill  would  satisfy  the 
clearly  defined  need  for  an  independent 
advisory  group  by  giving  a  statutory 
basis  to  the  present  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality 
established  by  Executive  Order  11472, 
May  29, 1969.  Pimds  for  adequate  staffing 
would  make  this  imit  able  to  perform  an 
information-gathering  analysis  and  pro- 
gram review  function  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  necessary  by  recent  hearings 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Since  the 
present  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
CACEQ  will  expire  in  1970,  the  President 
will  have  immediate  opportunity  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  expertise  in  this 
group  beyond  the  present  makeup  which 
stems  from  its  former  designation  as  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Recre- 
ation and  Natural  Beauty. 

By  establishing  the  CACEQ  by  legisla- 
tion, the  authority  and  concern  of  the 
Congress  will  be  clear.  Adequate  appro- 
priations for  its  functions  will  be  de- 
fensible. 

At  the  same  time,  no  new  agency 
would  be  added.  We  believe  this  is  ex- 
tremely important.  President  Nixon  has 
aimounced  the  formation,  by  the  same 
Executive  order,  of  a  Cabinet-level  En- 
virormiental  Quality  Council.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  that  this  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  action  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  coordinated  and  conform  to  na- 
tional policy.  The  President  ultimately 
would  resolve  conflicts  among  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  so  it  is  very  en- 
couraging to  see  him  clearly  accepting 
the  responsibility  as  Chairman  of  the 
new  Council. 

The  other  Presidential  moves  are  to 
redesignate  the  former  Advisory  Panel 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty  as  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  and  to  assign  to  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  the 
staff  work  for  both  the  Cabinet  Council 
and  the  Advisory  Committee.  On  these 
two  counts,  the  criticism  has  mounted. 
We  would  not  take  issue  with  those  who 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  CACEQ  and  OST 
to  do  what  is  necessary  under  present 
conditions  of  status  and  funding. 

But  it  seems  patently  foolish  for  the 
Congress  to  add  another  new,  unwanted 
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agency  to  the  Elxecutive  Office  of  the 
President.  Rather,  we  see  great  value  in 
using  the  structure  that  the  President  is 
in  favor  of  and  providing  for  it  the  stat- 
utory base  and  funding  support  to  assure 
the  performance  that  the  entire  Nation 
desires. 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee, 
when  estabUshed  by  congressional  ac- 
tion, would  satisfy  all  the  demands  for 
independent,  expert,  balanced,  widely 
representative  assistance.  The  member- 
ship of  15  would  allow  the  inclusion  of 
the  diversity  of  talent  which  environ- 
mental matters  require.  An  executive 
secretai-y  and  staff  of  great  competence 
should  be  attracted  by  the  central  role 
which  the  CACEQ  will  play.  The  partici- 
pation of  private  sector  leaders,  includ- 
ing industry— which  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  environmental  enhancement  while 
continuing  efficient  productivity— will 
give  all  citizens  a  direct  access  to  gov- 
ernmental planning  and  priorities  for 
the  environment. 

We  believe  ■we  must  take  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  at  face  value  and 
help  him  make  it  work,  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Congress  at  the  same  time. 
The  number  of  different  bills  before  us 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  agreement  on 
these  administrative  formats.  Surely  we 
do  not  need  an  array  of  advisory  groups, 
one  selected  by  the  President  and  one 
chartered  by  the  Congress.  The  possi- 
bilities for  conflict  should  be  obvious  to 
anyone.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  oui-  bill 
specifically  directs  the  CACEQ  to  over- 
view the  functions  of  the  many  environ- 
mental advisory  groups  now  proliferat- 
ing in  the  agencies.  Special  task  forces 
may  be  atUched  to  the  CACEQ  to  de- 
velop advice  for  any  department  or 
agency  upon  request.  But  a  plurality  of 
uncoordinated  advisory  groups  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Finally  the  CACEQ  established  by  our 
bill  will  issue  an  annual  report  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
on  the  state  of  the  environment.  We  will 
receive  authoritative  information  on 
status  and  trends.  We  will  have  confi- 
dence in  a  balanced  and  Independent 
review  of  Federal  programs.  We  will  ob- 
Uin  the  depth  of  study  and  analysis 
which  long-range  planning  demands.  We 
will  strengthen  rather  than  confuse  the 
President's  arrangements.  And  we  will 
bring  the  intent  of  the  Congress  directly 
to  bear  on  the  activities  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  exhibits  referred  to  follow: 
Exhibit  1 
A  bin  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment  and  to  establish  a  Citizens' 
Advisory    Committee     on    Environmental 
Quality 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Quality 
and  Productivity  Act  of  1969". 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To  declare 
a  national  policy  which  will  encourage  pro- 
ductive and  enjoyable  harmony  between 
man  and  his  environment;  to  promote  ef- 
forts which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage 
to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and  stim- 
lUate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to 
enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natural  resources  important  to 
the  Nation;  and  to  estabUsh  a  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Environmental  Quality. 


TITLE  I 

DECLARATION     OF    NATIONAL    ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
that  man  depends  on  his  biological  and  phys- 
ical surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and  other 
needs,  and  for  cultiual  enrichment  as  well; 
and  recognizing  further  the  profound  in- 
fluences of  population  growth,  high-density 
urbanization,  industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech- 
nological advances  on  our  physical  and  bio- 
logical surroundings  and  on  the  quality  of 
life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy 
and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  all  practical  means,  consistent 
with  other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Fed- 
eral plans,  functions,  programs,  and  re- 
sources to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may— 

( 1 )  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  aU  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, producUve,  and  estheUcally  and  cultural- 
ly pleasing  surroundings; 

"  i3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada- 
tion, risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  un- 
desirable and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ- 
ment which  supporu  diversity  ana  variety 
of  Individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  per- 
son has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable  right 
to  a  healthful  environment  and  that  each 
person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that  the  policies,  regulations,  and  pub- 
lic laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  be  Interpreted  and  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  Act.  and  that  aU  agencies  of 
the  Pideral  Government — 

(a)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  a 
systematic,  interdisciplinary  approach  which 
will  Insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natiual 
and  social  sciences  and  the  environmental  de- 
sign arts  in  planning  and  In  decisionmaking 
which  may  have  an  impact  on  man's  environ- 
ment; 

(b)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  pro- 
cedures which  will  insure  that  presently  un- 
quantifled  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera- 
tion in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations; 

(c)  include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  find- 
ing by  the  responsible  official  that — 

(1)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  has  been  studied  and  consid- 
ered; 

(ii)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  by  following  rea- 
sonable aliernaUves  are  Justified  by  other 
stated  considerations  of  national  policy; 

(ill)  local  short-term  uses  of  mans  en- 
vironment are  consistent  with  maintaining 
and  enhancing  long  term  productivity;  and 
that 

(iv)  any  irreversible  and  Irreuievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  are  warranted. 

(d)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropri- 
ate alt«rnative8  to  recommend  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  any  proposal  which  involves  unre- 
solved conflicte  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  land,  water,  or  air; 


(e)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and  lend  appropriate  support  to  initiatives, 
resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  maxi- 
mize international  cooperation  In  anticipat- 
ing and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of 
mankind's  world  environment;  and 

If)  review  present  statutory  authority,  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  and  current  policies 
and  procedures  for  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  propose 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  their 
authority  consistent  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth 
in  this  Act  are  supplementary  to.  but  shall 
not  be  considered  to  repeal,  the  existing 
mandates    and    authorizations    of     Federal 

agencies. 

TITLE  II 


CrnZENS'    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL   QUALTIY 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Committee").  The  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  a  Chairman,  Vice  Chau-man, 
and  not  more  than  thirteen  other  members 
appointed  bv  the  President.  Appointments  to 
membership  on  the  Committee  shall  be Jor 
staggered  terms.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  in  his 
absence. 

(b)  Persons  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Committee  (1)  shall  be  selected  from  among 
representatives  of  various  State,  interstate, 
and  local  government  agencies  and  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  representatives  ol 
industry  and  commerce,  public  utilities,  col- 
leges and  universities,  land  use  planning, 
water  resources  management,  conservation 
and  beauty  recreaUon.  and  reclamation  who 
have  demonstrated  competence,  ability  and 
foresight  with  regard  to  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment; (2)  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the 
bails  of  established  records  of  distinguished 
service:  and  (3)  shall  be  so  selected  as  to 
provide  representaUon  of  the  views  of  all 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  frc«n  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  their  services,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  travel  and  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  bv  law  (5  U.S.C.  5701-5708)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(d)  The  persons  who  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  are  members  of  the 
Citiizens'  Advisorv  Committee  on  En\nron- 
mental  Quality  established  by  part  II  of 
Executive  Order  11472  ol  May  29.  1969,  shall, 
until  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms 
as  such  and  without  further  action  by  the 
President,  be  the  initial  members  of  the 
Committee  established  by  this  title.  Upon 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Citizens'  Advisorv  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Qualitv  estabUshed  by  part  II  of  such 
Executive  order  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
Committee  established  by  this  title  shall  be 
its  successor. 

Sec.  202.  (ai  The  function  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  to  study  and  aniyze  environ- 
mental trends  and  the  factors  that  affect 
these  trends,  relating  each  area  of  study  and 
analysis  to  the  conservation,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  health  goals  of  this  Nation.  In 
carrying  out  this  function,  the  Committee 
Ehali : 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Envu-onmeutal  Quality 
Council  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  en- 
vironment; 

(2)  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  staff 
support  to  the  President  on  the  formulation 
of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
the  improvement  of  environmental  quahty: 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing 
sotirces,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable. 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  environment 
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and  make  such  Information  available  to  the 
public;  and 

(4)  f>erforTn  such  other  activities  or  studies 
as  the  President  may  direct. 

(bl  The  Committee  shall  periodically  re- 
view and  appraise  Federal  programs,  proj- 
ects, activities,  and  policies  which  affect  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Environmental  Quality  Council. 

Sec  203  la)  In  order  to  promote  efficient 
and  coordinated  Federal  practices,  the  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appoint  special  ad- 
visory commissions  to  render  specific  advice 
on  agency  operations.  Including  those  of 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 

lb)  Members  of  the  Commissions  so  ap- 
pointed shall  receive  no  compensation  from 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ices under  this  title  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  travel  and  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  use.  5701-5708)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

(CI  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  agency 
heads,  Including  the  heads  of  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations,  utilize  the  serv- 
ice and  advice  of  the  Committee  insofar  as 
practicable  in  planning  and  executing  their 
respective  programs. 

(d)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  any  advisory  group  heretofore  or  here- 
after created  by  regulation  or  law  to  advise 
any  agency,  including  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporations,  on  matters  relating  to 
the  quality  of  the  environment  shall  coor- 
dinate its  activities  with  the  Committee  and 
shall  keep  the  Committee  fully  and  currently 
informed. 

Sec.  204  The  Committee  shall  render  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  15th 
day  of  January  of  each  year  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. Such  report  shall  set  forth  (a) 
the  status  and  condition  of  the  major  natu- 
ral, manmade.  or  altered  environmental 
classes  of  the  Nation:  and  (b)  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  in  quality,  management, 
and  utilization  of  such  environments  and 
the  effects  of  those  trends  on  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 
Sec  205.  The  Committee  may  employ  a 
staff  to  be  headed  by  a  civilian  executive 
secretary  who  shall  be  apfxjlnted  by  the 
President  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  established  by  the  President  and  not 
to  exceed  that  of  level  II  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule.  The  executive 
secretary,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  is  authorized  to  appKsint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel,  in- 
cluding not  more  than  seven  persons  who 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  compensated  at  not  to  exceed 
the  highest  rate  authorized  for  grade  GS-18 
by  section  5332  of  such  title,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Sec.  206.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

ExHtBrr  2 

(Excerpts  from  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, House  of  Representatives.  October 
19661 

Environmentai.  Pollution — A  Challenge 
TO  Science  and  Technology 
Environmental  quality,  pollution  abate- 
ment, waste  management — these  are  con- 
cepts closer  to  everyday  life  than  some  other 
highly  technical  programs  such  as  military 
weapons  or  space  projects.  The  intricacies  of 
pollution  are  of  keen  interest  (which  leads 
to  public  awareness  and  consensus  for  ac- 
tion) because  each  one  of  us  is  immersed  in 
the  environment.  We  are  the  polluters  and 


the  polluted,  and  our  own  senses  tell  us  that 
the  surroundings  are  not  right.  There  is  no 
need  for  detailed  Instrumental  measurement 
or  for  emotional  appeals  of  naturalists,  we 
freely  admit  that  we  have  a  problem.  Fur- 
ther definition  of  the  problem,  however, 
becomes  a  very  difficult  project  involving 
natural  and  social  sciences,  economics,  and 
governmental  and  private  institutions.  Mak- 
ing appropriate  choices  as  we  proceed  will 
depend  on  much  more,  knowledge  than  we 
now  have. 

Since  man  is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
biosphere,  the  living  environment,  he  has  al- 
ways been  changing  and  vising  the  natural 
resources  for  his  own  benefit.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  and  consequencies  have  not  al- 
ways been  foreseen,  but  civilization  has  ad- 
vaaced  by  taking  risks  which  were  largely 
overshadowed  by  obvious  benefits.  Further- 
more, man  is  an  adaptive  creature,  a  product 
of  evolutionary  processes  through  which  he 
could  cope  with  these  slow  environmental 
changes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Considering  the  powerful  forces  for  eco- 
logical change  which  are  at  man's  disposal, 
admitting  the  impossibility  of  complete  fore- 
knowledge of  the  consequences  of  many  ac- 
tivities, and  granting  that  a  highly  technical, 
over-populated  world  must  continue  to  take 
risks  with  natural  resources,  an  "early  warn- 
ing system"'  for  unwanted  consequences  is 
extremely  important.  We  do  not  have  such 
a  system  at  present. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Federal  Government  scientific  activities  are 
not  yet  channeled  to  support  announced 
goals  in  pollution  abatement.  There  is  no  or- 
ganization or  coordinating  group  capable  of 
systems  analysis  and  broad  management  of 
Federal  projects.  Insufficient  funding  has 
made  support  of  research  spotty  and  dis- 
proportionate among  problem  areas.  Agency 
missions  may  inhibit  long  term  and  compre- 
hensive ecological  studies.  •■Pollution"  can 
cover  an  enormous-variety  of  Federal  agency 
programs  ranging  from  water  resources  re- 
search to  agricultural  engineering.  Limita- 
tions of  definition  will  be  necessary  for  ef- 
fective program  coordination. 

Technical  manpower  will  be  a  limiting  fac- 
tor in  abatement  progress  unless  additional 
effort  is  organized  Into  retraining,  graduate 
e&t-cation,  and  transfer  of  skills  from  other 
technology  programs. 

Ecology,  as  an  organized  profession,  is  not 
in  good  condition  to  become  the  umbrella 
for  increased  research.  As  a  scientific  disci- 
pline it  is  the  logical  focal  point.  As  a  point 
of  view  It  is  already  effective  in  coordinating 
other  sciences  and  this  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant function  in  the  long  run. 

Complete  solution  of  pollution  problems 
may  not  be  possible,  but  two  trends  are  dis- 
cernible. More  recycling  of  materials  is  a  way 
of  managing  and  eliminating  wastes  as  well 
as  a  sound  conservation  jjolicy.  The  impact 
of  recycling  on  the  economy  can  be  lessened 
by  imaginative  product  and  process  design. 
The  other  trend  is  the  controlled  transport 
of  unusable  wastes  to  some  sort  of  perpetual 
safe  storage.  The  use  of  ocean  depths,  deep 
wells,  salt  domes,  burial,  and  caves  needs 
careful  study  to  assure  that  there  are  no 
undesirable  effects  on  the  biosphere  from 
such  disposal. 

To  improve  our  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
about,  scientific  activity  in  ecology  and  re- 
lated fields  should  be  immediately  expended 
to  provide — 

(a)  Baseline  measurements  In  plant  and 
animal  communities  and  the  environment — 
an  ecological  survey. 

(b)  Continued  monitoring  of  changes  in 
the  biosphere. 

(c)  Abilities  to  predict  the  consequences 
of  man-made  changes. 

id)   Early  detection  of  such  consequences. 

ie)  Knowledge  of  the  environmental  de- 
t«rminants  of  disease. 

Ecological  surveys  and  research  should  be 
centralized  as  to  management  In  some  one 


science-based  Federal  agency.  The  scientific 
activity  should  be  performed  (whether  in 
Government  laboratories  or  under  contract 
by  local  universities  and  research  insti- 
tutes) in  geographical  regions  which  cor- 
respond generally  to  natural  environmental 
boundaries. 

To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a  compa- 
rable basis  with  other  national  technology 
programs,  systems  analysis  and  management 
capability  should  be  established  within  the 
Federal  Government.  This  approach  should 
be  used  along  with  the  "planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting"  technique  to  organize  both 
near  and  long-term  Federal  research  and 
operational  efforts  in  pollution  abatement. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  interfaces 
between  agency  missions  which  make  the 
management  of  environmental  problems 
difficult. 

.  «  •  •  • 

The  Federal  Government  should  under- 
take an  analysis  to  identify  and  separate 
those  abatement  action  programs  which  are 
well  supported  by  facts  and  for  which  prac- 
tical answers  are  available,  from  those  prob- 
lem areas  where  more  R.  &  D.  is  needed  A 
public  information  program  should  make 
these  differences  clear  to  the  Nation  so  that 
Installation,  enforcement,  and  research  can 
each  proceed  on  a  logical  timetable.  Actions 
to  decrease  pollution  should  continue  even 
though  the  ultimate  criteria  cannot  be  set 
at  this  time. 

The  Congress  should  endeavor  to  review  its 
broad  authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
water,  reclamation,  transportation,  and  con- 
servation in  the  context  of  environmental 
quality  goals.  The  diversity  of  executive 
agency  missions  places  an  added  responsibil- 
ity on  the  legislative  branch  to  avoid  con- 
fiicts  in  large-scale  engineering  projects. 

The  scientific  and  engineering  community 
should  respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  pol- 
lution problem  as  a  major  opportunity  to 
serve  a  public  need.  Work  in  this  field  should 
be  recognized  as  interesting,  rewarding,  and 
important.  Proposals  for  organization,  fund- 
ing, and  schedules  which  will  assure  the 
participation  of  excellent  technical  personnel 
in  adequate  numbers  should  be  the  Joint 
responsibility  of  Government  and  private 
sector  research  and  development  leaders. 

Exhibit  3 

Managing  the   Environment — Excerpts 

(Note. — In  1968.  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  bills  to  establish  various  ver- 
sions of  environmental  advisory  councils.  The 
testimony  reviewed  environmental  quality 
in  considerable  detail  and  resulted  in  a  re- 
port. "Managing  the  Environment."  Its  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  include  the 
following.) 

The  human  race  is.  In  fact,  managing 
the  environment  today.  The  powerful  forces 
of  technology  at  our  disposal  give  us  capa- 
bilities to  alter  and  control  the  populations 
of  other  species,  and  the  natural  resources 
of  air.  water,  minerals  and  food  supplies.  The 
task  of  optimizing  the  use  of  the  world  to 
the  benefit  of  man  Is  inescapable.  There  is 
no  retreat  to  a  passive,  noninterfering,  Eden- 
llke   relationship   with   nature. 

The  population  of  human  beings  is  al- 
ready great  enough  to  require  a  careful  and 
methodical  approach  to  the  environment, 
if  all  are  to  achieve  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living.  There  is  little  doubt  that  population 
pressures  will  increase  for  many  years  to 
come.  Thus,  the  environment,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  will  be  subjected  to  heavier 
usage  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

One  lesson  of  this  technological  age  is 
that  machines  must  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition if  they  are  to  deliver  high  per- 
formance. This  appears  to  apply  to  the 
mechanisms  operating  in  ecosystems,  as  liv- 
ing things  interact  with  each  other  and 
their  physical  surroundings.  From  this  view- 
point, the  maintenance  of  a  high  environ- 
mental quality  is  rationalized  on  the  simple 
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basis  that  It  Is  the  best  way  to  run  the 
world.  Degradation  ol  the  environment  In- 
creases overall  costs  and  may  eliminate 
desdred  options  of  management.  A  high 
quality  environment  is  also  the  most  efficient 
environment  In  serving  man's  needs. 

The  long-term  support  for  clvlUzatlon 
must  be  based  on  a  farslghted  management 
of  a  healthy  productive  worldwide  environ- 
ment. The  two  are  incapable  of  separation. 
It  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  changes  or  uses 
for  Immediate  gain  in  terms  of  their  eventual 
effect  on  the  status  of  the  environment. 
There  are  conflicts  when  environmental 
quaUty  Is  managed  by  different  policies 
originating  in  conservation,  agriculture, 
esthetics,  recreation,  economic  development, 
human  health,  and  so  forth. 

An  overall  policy  for  the  environment  must 
be  established  which  integrates  these  pur- 
poses and  objectives  and  which  provides  for 
choice  when  they  are  incompatible.  Within 
such  a  policy,  for  example,  pollution  abate- 
ment would  be  balanced  against  other  na- 
tional needs  and  other  threats  to  environ- 
mental quality.  Choices  are  not  always  quan- 
titative and  trade-offs  are  not  systematic. 

It  Is  the  mistakes  In  management,  and  not 
the  concept  of  management,  which  should  be 
our  concern.  Science  and  technology  must  be 
employed  to  reduce  the  number  of  mistakes 
in  environmental  management  and  to  Im- 
prove our  ability  to  take  the  long  view. 

Increased  knowledge  and  a  national  policy 
can  result  in  individual  (and.  therefore,  in- 
stitutional) attitudes  toward  the  environ- 
ment which  will  support  a  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  quality.  This  personal  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  only  means  of  achieving 
the  indicated  goals.  The  ultimate  quality  of 
the  environment  depends  on  the  discipline 
of  Its  human  Inhabitants. 

The  human  environment  is  recognized  as  a 
whole  (the  "web  of  life"),  but  virtually  all 
activities  are  directed  at  small  parts.  A  life- 
time spans  many  years  but  is  lived  a  day  at  a 
time  These  simplistic  facts  mean  that  a 
comprehensive  policy  toward  the  environ- 
ment cannot  help  but  be  phllosoph  cal 
rather  than  specific.  Regardless,  such  a  policy 
does  exist  in  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  a 
nation  Presumably,  these  can  be  changed  by 
discussion  and  education  to  become  more 
mature.  The  quality  of  the  environment  is 
not  a  human  health  Issue,  per  se.  It  is  niore 
a  matter  of  the  unacceptabillty,  at  face  value, 
of  offensive  odors,  discolored  water,  low  visi- 
bility, eye  Irritation,  littered  landscapes,  and 
nuisance  soiling.  .,,,„„ 

The  recent  history  of  Federal  legislation 
and  Its  administration  illustrates  the  search- 
ing of  society  for  a  better  balance  between 
immediate  eiploitatlon  of  resources  and  a 
recognition  of  noneconomic.  long-term  vai- 
ties  The  present  laws  relate  pollution  to  the 
mpairment  of  a  desired  use.  The  refinement 
of  the  relationship  depends  on  scientific 
knowledge  and  technical  economics. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  these  la^jf  >«  to 
avoid  arbitrary  regulation  and  t°^^;«^"^il  ^ 
fact-based,  rational  decisionmaking  process 
which  integrates  all  the  needs  of  society  jne 
TvXce  to'date  Is  that  the  laws  are  flounder- 
ine  due  to  inadequate  information,  and  mis- 
merpretatlon  of^  existing  facts.  The  trans- 
lation of  information  into  action  has  not 
been  smooth.  .    j,  „ 

Both  administrative  and  Judlcia  bodies 
are  being  asked  to  act  wtihout  being  able 
?o  document  the  basis  for  their  decisions^ 
Because  the  pace  of  technological  change  is 
lapld  and  the  pressures  on  natural  resources 
from  a  rising  standard  of  living  and  a  grow- 
ing population  are  great,  actions  cannot  oiten 
be  delayed.  Some  will  be  correct  and  others 
will  turn  out  to  be  wrong.  There  U  a  dif- 
ference betwen  actions  to  correct  clear  and 
present  dangers  and  those  required  for  grad- 
ual eventual  improvements  which  may  take 
generations   to   accomplish.   When  the   dif- 


ference Is  not  recognized,  disappointing  de- 
lays are  likely  to  occur. 

If  errors  in  management  are  to  be  mini- 
mized, a  greatly  accelerated  search  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  environment  is  necessary.  Data 
mtist  be  organized  and  correctly  Interpreted. 
The  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences 
must  be  deployed  to  obtain  this  knowledge. 
A  research  strategy  must  be  devised  to  get  the 
relevant  facts  as  soon  as  possible.  An  orga- 
nizational structure  of  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions must  use  the  facts  efficiently  and 
objectively.  .     .^ 

The  past  several  years  have  demonstrated 
this  need  but  there  is  today  no  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plan  to  satisfy  It.  The  short  term, 
highly  visible,  demands  on  scientific  re- 
sources are  a  barrier  to  formulating  this 
strategy  for  ecological  research  and  environ- 
mental engineering.  But  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation,  both  pubUc  and  private,  must  orga- 
nize and  carry  out  such  a  program.  Other- 
wise, future  subcommittees  will  again  study 
the  problem  of  environmental  management 
and  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  does  this 

one:  ,      .    .,  j 

A    well   intentioned    but    poorly   mjormed 
society  is  havhazardly  deploying  a  powerful, 
accelerating    technology    m    a    complex   and 
somewhat   fragile   environment.    The  conse- 
quences are  only  vaguely  discernible, 
m.    recommendations 
A.  National  policy  for  environmentai 
management 

1  A  national  policy  of  the  United  States 
for  the  environment  should  be  developed 
by  Government  and  private  sector  interests. 
Worldwide  effects  should  be  considered  dur- 
ing the  planning  of  this  policy. 

2  Hazards  to  human  health  from  environ- 
mental degradation  cannot  be  the  sole  basis 
of  policy  (although  research  to  elucidate 
these  relationships  should  be  accelerated). 
Legally  useful  cause-and-effect  data  may  be 
so  difficult  to  obtain  that  dependence  on 
human  health  as  the  determinant  of  abate- 
ment action  may  delay  management  progress. 

3  Elements  of  the  policy  should  include: 
a.  Use  of  the  environment  for  the  benefit 

of  all  mankind; 

b  Maximized  productivity  of  the  environ- 
ment consistent  with  continued  usage  mto 
the  very  long-term  future; 

c  Systematic  management  of  applied  fci- 
ence  and  technology  to  achieve  best  usage; 

d.  Incentives  to  industry,  land  developers 
and  local  governments: 

e  International  agreement  on  projects 
which  have  widespread  or  long-term  effects; 

f.  Anticipatory  assessment  of  new  and  ex- 
tended applications  of  science: 

g  Avoidance  of  speculative  statements  and 
emotional  appeals  in  public  relations; 

h  An  increased  education  and  Information 
program  for  the  public  in  ecological  prin- 
ciples. , 

4  The  policy  should  be  expressed  In  legis- 
lation after  due  deliberation  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress.  Informal  joint  House-Sen- 
ate study  groups  should  be  convened  from 
time  to  time  to  coordinate  national  policy 
in  operational  programs. 

B.  Science  and  technology  related  to  the 
environment 

1  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
should  coordinate  allocations  and  priorities 
in  Federal  agency  R.  &  D.  funding  so  that  a 
greatly  expanded  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
ment is  secured.  The  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality  should  be 
conducted  in  a  more  open  manner  and  be 
summarized  in  a  promptly  issued  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

2  Baseline  ecological  information  should 
be  obtained  by  adequate  funding  and  or- 
ganization of  the  international  biological 
prosram  and  the  environmental  sciences  and 
biology  program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 


3  Social  science  Information  to  reduce  the 
need  for  subjective  choice  among  environ- 
mental values  should  be  developed  rapidly 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

C.  Organisation  for  environmental 
engineering  management 

1  The  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
be  designated  as  the  lead  agency  in  co- 
ordlnaUng  environmental  ehgineerlng  oper- 
ations of  aU  Federal  programs.  ,.„  ,„^ 

2  The  hearings  record  suggests  that  tiie 
major  environmental  engineering  operations 
of  all  Federal  agencies  should  be  placed  to- 
gether in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
For  example,  the  domestic  environment  re- 
lated '  acuviUes  of  the  Corps  ol  Engineers 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  nonheallh  programs  of  the 
National  Center  lor  Air  Pollution  Control 
and  the  Solid  Waste  Division  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  welfare 
should  be  separated  and  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  'I'^cl"^^.'^^  ^h* 
subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legislative 
Reorganization  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions) should  immediately  undertake  the 
study  which  will  be  necessary  to  implement 
this  suggesuon  in  Its  organizational  detail. 
The  Executive  Office  ol  the  President  should 
consider  initiating  reorganizaUon  plans 
which  may  be  necessary.  „„„„,„„ 

3  Human  health  criteria  for  environmen- 
tal contamination  (including  air  and  water) 
should  continue  to  be  ^°«^txucted  and  pub- 
lished under  the  direcuon  of  the  DHEW  but 
with  the  full  participation  of  all  interests  in 
an  open  manner  characterized  by  the  scien- 

'  A  In  each  agency  with  substentlal  pro- 
crams  related  to  the  environment,  a  high 
level  official  should  be  designated  to  super- 
vise and  correlate  such  activities 

5  An  "Environmental  Cabinet  should  be 
formed  of  the  designated  °f^\^%ll^j;?J^^^ 
agency  plus  the  Chairman  of  the  FCST  Com- 
nUtte4  on  Environmentai  QuaUly.  This 
groti^  under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  should 
assure  conformity  of  Federal  operations  with 
the  national  policy  for  the  environmem^U 
this  mechanism  does  not  achieve  coordina- 
tion, then  a  legislaUvely  created  special 
council  should  receive  further  consideration 

6  The  Congress  should  proceed  to  develop 
an  independent  capability  for  assessing  the 
impact  of  technologj-  on  the  environment. 


ExHiBr.-  4 
Joint  Hovse-Senate  CoLLOQfirM  on  a  Na- 
tional Policy  for  the  EN.-iRONMENr 
T  ,st  summer,  n  Joint  House-Senate  col- 
loquium was  held  on  a  National  Policy  for 
the  Environment.  A  Congressional  Wh  te 
Paoer  was  written  on  the  basis  of  the.  dis- 
cuiions  and  Issued  over  the  signatures  o. 
'even  Representatives  and  Senators  irom 
both  political  parties.  The  elements  of  policy 
werp  stated  In  these  words: 

■•It  isThe  policy  of  the  United  States  tha  : 

■Em^r^nm'^.nta-l  quality  and  producuvity 

shall  be  considered  in  a  ^•°'-''**"**„/°"'!f ' 

extending  in  time  from  the  present  to  tiie 

^°"l;:fp^eUrTntelligent  management  to 
recognize  and  accomn^odate  the  confiicting 
use^^f  the  environment  shall  be  a  national 

"Tn?oSon  required  for  systemati.  man- 
..gemenr^hall  be  provided  in  a  complete  and 

^'-"I'duTarn  Shan  develop  a  V>-is  <>f  m^-^^- 
nal  citizen  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  ^Snmental  relationships  axid  part  ci- 
pation  in  deci::ionmaklng  on  these  Issues. 
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"Science  and  technology  shall  provide 
management  with  increased  options  and 
capabilities  for  enhanced  productivity  and 
constructive  use  of  the  environment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November,  the  white 
paper  refer'-ed  to  was  sent  to  the  Execu- 
tive OfQce  of  the  President  for  comment. 
A  group  of  agency  environmental  experts 
was  convened  by  the  Federal  Committee 
for  Science  and  Technology  in  its  Com- 
mittee on  Envirorunental  Quality.  In 
April  1969,  they  responded  with  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  congressional  views  and 
some  valuable  additiorial  policy  elements. 
This  correspondence  was  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  20,  1969 — 
page  13148 — for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
Members  and  committees  who  were 
drafting  legislation  in  this  area. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
recorded  as  voting  "yea"  on  rollcall  No. 
102,  H.R.  11400,  the  conference  report  on 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  Title  I  of  that  bill  contained  addi- 
tional funds  for  our  military  effort  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  had  joined  Congressman 
Ryan  in  moving  to  strike  it  when  it  came 
before  the  House  on  May  21.  As  I  suspect 
everyone  in  the  House  knows  by  now,  I 
am  opposed  to  further  military  appro- 
priations for  Vietnam.  At  this  point,  I 
am  not  going  to  explain  again  why  I  op- 
pose such  appropriations.  I  have  dis- 
cussed that  here  several  times,  including 
once  on  July  9  in  connection  with  the 
vote  on  the  supplementary  appropria- 
tions. 

But  I  do  want  to  be  sure  that  the  rec- 
ord is  clear:  that  I  am  recorded  as  voting 
■yea"  on  rollcall  No.  102  only  because  I 
had  been  misad\'ised  about  the  parlia- 
mentary Situation.  I  had  been  told  that  a 
"yea"  vote  would  be  consistent  with  mov- 
ing again  to  delete  title  I;  would  in  fact 
be  the  proper  procedure  if  one  approved 
of  other  items  provided  for  by  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Albert,  who 
was  in  the  chair  at  the  time  recalled  that 
when  I  explained  my  purpose  to  him,  he 
informed  me  that  my  understanding  of 
the  parliamentary  situation  was  incor- 
rect. Since  It  was  then  too  late  to  change 
my  vote,  he  suggested  that  the  best  way 
to  avoid  confusion  about  my  position 
would  be  to  put  an  explanation  in  the 
permanent  Record  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  vote  on  rollcall  No.  102. 

I  realize  this  whole  matter  is  of  small 
moment  since  the  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
11400  was  so  overwhelming,  but  I  do 
want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  I  was 
as  opposed  to  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  when  it  came  back 
from  conference  as  I  was  when  I  voted 
against  it  on  May  21  after  we  lost  the 
motion  to  strike  title  I. 

As  I  remarked  on  July  9.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  healthy  parliamentary 
practice,  let  alone  in  the  best  interests 
of  representative  government,  to  deny 
Members  the  opportunity  to  vote  sepa- 
rately on  matters  that  are  separate  or 
to  deprive  voters  of  a  way  to  know  how 
their  representatives  voted  on  matters  of 


great  moment.  But  the  procedures  being 
what  they  are,  I  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  announce  again  that  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  all  further  military  funding 
for  Vietnam  while  our  present  policies 
there  continue. 


AIR  SAFETY 


(Mr,  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  as  chairman  of  an  informal 
study  group,  formed  over  a  year  ago,  to 
armounce  completion  of  an  extensive  re- 
search project  into  the  problems  and 
needs  of  air  safety.  Our  study  does  not 
contain  all  the  answers  to  the  multitude 
of  growing  problems  confronting  air 
transportation.  It  does  not  include  all 
the  problems  or  all  the  solutions.  But 
the  sponsors  of  this  study  group  paper, 
along  with  25  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  become  associated  with  this 
project,  believe  the  document  contains 
recommendations  and  suggestions 
worthy  of  consideration  by  this  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  cite  three 
other  Members  who  joined  with  me  as 
sponsors  of  this  study  group.  They  in- 
clude Frank  Horton,  of  New  York,  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford,  of  Vermont,  and  J. 
William  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 

The  following  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  the  study  group  in  calling 
attention  to  our  air  safety  needs  by 
means  of  this  study.  They  include: 

John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois; 

Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota: 

Alphonzo  Bell,  of  California: 

William  E.  Brock,  of  Tennessee: 

George  Bush,  of  Texas; 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  of  Massachusetts: 

John  Dellenback,  of  Oregon ; 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  of  Michigan; 

Paul  Findley,  of  Illinois; 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New 
Jersey: 

Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr..  of  California : 

Joseph  M.  McDade,  of  Pennsylvania; 

William  S.  Mailliard.  of  California; 

Chester  L.  Mize,  of  Kansas: 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts: 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio; 

Howard  W.  Pollock,  of  Alaska; 

Albert  H.  Quie,  of  Minnesota; 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  of  New  York: 

Howard  W.  Robison.  of  New  York; 

Philip  E.  Ruppe.  of  Michigan; 

Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa; 

Garner  E.  Shriver,  of  Kansas; 

Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  of  Ohio;  and 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

A  new  statement,  now  being  released 
with  the  study,  highlights  tht  report.  I 
am  enclosing  it  at  this  time  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  "A  Study  of  Air  Safety": 
Repi'blic.^n  Congressmen  Propose  Air 
Safety  Measures 

After  a  year  of  extensive  research  Into  the 
problems  and  needs  of  air  safety,  four  Re- 
publican Congressmen  today  urged  that  the 
Federal  government  take  positive  steps  to 
ensure  safe  air  travel. 

Their  recommendations  are  contained  in 
a  study  group  paper  prepared  by  James 
Harvey  (Mich.),  the  group's  chairman:  Frank 
Horton   (N.Y.):  Robert  Stafford  (Vermont); 


and  William  Stanton  (Ohio).  Twenty-five 
other  Republican  Congressmen  Joined  the 
group  in  calling  attention  to  our  air  safety 
needs  by  means  of  this  study.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  our  safety  preparations  for 
1980  when  four  times  as  many  Americans 
will  be  flying  as  in  1965. 

The  group  emphasized  that  it  was  not  in 
disagreement  or  in  competition  with  the  air 
transportation  message  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  June  16th.  They  considered 
their  study  as  complementing  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
identical. 

The  authors  assert  that  it  is  Inadequate 
to  concentrate  our  safety  efforts  on  the  air- 
worthiness and  crashworthlness  of  the  air- 
craft itself  when  the  causes  of  air  accidents 
are  Increasingly  found  in  the  approach  and 
landing  phase,  in  unknown  and  hazardous 
weather  and  environmental  conditions,  and 
in  the  interaction  of  human  factors  with  the 
system.  They  say  that  air  safety  efforts  must 
focus  on  the  Interaction  of  all  elements  of 
air  travel. 

They  point  out  that  the  systems  manage- 
ment approach  has  not  been  used  to  control 
air  traffic,  that  nearly  half  of  the  airports 
served  by  scheduled  airlines  are  under- 
equipped,  and  that  the  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  airports  are  still  inadequately 
conceived. 

The  Congressmen  recommend  that  the 
Federal  government  "prescribe  a  compre- 
hensive air  traffic  system"  and  use  a  systems 
management  approach  to  coordinate  all  its 
aspects.  The  FAA  must  give  top  priority  to 
planning  and  Congress  should  provide  the 
funds  to  develop  the  air  traffic  management 
that  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  the  masters 
rather  than  the  victinis  of  our  technology. 

One  of  the  many  recommendations  is  that 
the  FAA  receive  funds  to  train  and  hire  more 
air  controllers.  The  pay.  rest  periods  and 
vacations  of  air  controllers  must  be  in- 
creased and  their  administrative  duties 
lightened   to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

Also  recommended  are  an  Airport  Trust 
Fund  to  help  finance  the  development  and 
operation  of  safe  airports  and  the  require- 
ment of  location  signal  devices  to  expedite 
the  finding  of  missing  planes. 

A  STtn)T  OP  Air  Safety 

INTRODUCTION 

Our  purpose  is  to  define  a  new  context 
within  which  to  view  the  technological  won- 
der of  American  air  travel  and  to  ask  whether 
we  are  being  swept  along  by  the  momentum 
of  technology  without  adequate  concern  for 
the  consequences  of  our  acts — whether  we 
have  become  the  slave  rather  than  the  master 
of  the  revolution  of  technology. 

This  study  has  not  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  passenger  facilities  on  the 
ground,  or  in  the  air.  or  with  hi-jackings,  or 
airport  delays,  or  scheduling  foul-ups,  or 
reservation  mistakes,  or  noise  levels  in  the 
suburbs.  This  study  is  not  focused  on  the 
convenience  of  air  travel,  but  on  its  safety. 
Implicit  in  our  findings  is  the  conclusion 
that  too  often  the  passengers,  industry  and 
government  have  sacrificed  safety  to  con- 
venience. 

While  the  technical  nature  and  vocabulary 
of  today's  aeronautical  science  defy  in-depth 
imderstanding  by  the  layman  of  all  aspects  of 
the  air  safety  problem,  we  have  tried  to  ex- 
plore each  aspect  with  the  g-,al  of  establish- 
ing general  familarity  with  the  subject 
matter. 

This  basic  paper  can  serve  both  as  an  in- 
troduction to  more  complete  discussions  in 
the  appendices — and  £is  a  summary  of  our 
findings  and  conclusions.  It  contains  a  series 
of  facts  and  impressions  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
the  Administration  and  the  American  people. 

The  history  of  aviation  accidents  Indicates 
thai  flying  has  been  relatively  safe  in  com- 
parison to  other  modes  of  travel,  but  that 
the  safety  factor  is  not  increasing.  Rather, 
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because  of  the  Increased  volume  of  air  traffic, 
the  increased  number  of  passengers  which  an 
aircraft  can  carry,  and  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  mechanisms  for  general  aviation, 
the  air  accident  fatalities  will  probably  in- 
crease In  the  future. 

Heretofore,  aviation  safety  has  been 
thought  of  entirely  in  terms  of  alrworthl- 
ne^    and    crashworthlness    of    the    aircraft 

But  increasingly  we  ««<» /^^^^/.^^Xoc 
factor  is  rarely  the  aircraft.  Accidents  oc- 
cur with  increasing  frequency  in  the  ap- 
proach and  landing  phase,  in  unknown  and 
ba^rdous  weather  and  environmental  condi- 
tions and  because  of  the  interaction  of  the 
human  factor  with  the  system^  ^„H<.r»i 

The  greatest  single  failure  of  the  Federa 
effort  in  the  development  of  civil  aviation 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  FAA  to  conceive 
a  orolram  of  planning  and  research  and  de- 
velopment aimed  specifically  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  civil  transport  system's  facili- 
"i^s  TO  date,  the  technologies  which  have 
supported  air  system  activities  have  been 
lareelv  derived  from  military  research  and 
develop-'nt.  They  found  their  way  Into  the 
total  air  transportation  system  at  randonv 
TMs  course  will  no  longer  be  adequate  to 
™ow  because  military  and  civil  aeronauti- 
cal development  IS  becoming  more  divergent^ 
The  Federal  government  did  not  hesitate 
to?omrto%he\ld  of  the  ^^utomoblle  when 
numbers  surpassed  the  system's  ability  to 
accommodate  them.  „„„♦ 

Likewise,  the  Federal  BO^"°'"«'J,V„"'"f^ 
now  take  a  strong  leadership  position  in 
?ormulating  the  research  and  development 
plans  for  the  air  system  and  must  bear  the 
financial  burden  to  the  point  where  the 
nnvate  sector  can  see  the  opportunity  for 
profit  T^e  government's  role  m  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  is  an  example  but  it  is 
^me  that  attention  be  focused  less  on  he 
IZ^ft  and  more  on  the  development  o  the 
^vstem  which  accommodates  it.  It  Is  Mtai, 
alSThaT  the  goals  we  seek  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity and  lafety  Of  the  total  transporta- 

"°^\^mo"t  critical  parts  of  the  clvH  a^a- 
tlon  system  which  will  bear  directly  on  the 
potential  for  safe  oP^^^lons  in  the  future 
are  (1)  air  traffic  control  systems  (2)  air- 
port and  facilities  development,  < 3)  noise 
an?  air  pollution  abatement,  (4)  human 
factors  and  their  interaction  with  environ- 
ment and  equipment,  (5)  the  relationship  of 
^e  aviation  system  to  the  total  transporta- 
tion lystem  and  <6)  the  Federal  effort  to 
take  a^leadership  position  in  directing  the 
safe  civil  aviation  effort. 

srruATioNs  and  tendencies 
in  the  next  pages  we  will  do  two  things. 
First  we  will  comment  on  some  of  the  situa- 
rionsaTd  tendencies  which  trouble  us^There- 
after  we  will  present  our  recommendations, 
^fappendices  provide  supporting  materia  s 
and  cover  the  field  in  a  more  comprehensive 

""mm'  Between  1965  and  1980  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  by  U.S.  commercial  air- 
Unes  will  have  expanded  four  fold,  while  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  operations  at  FAA 
tower  airports  will  have  Increased  at  an  even 
grla^r  rate  (from  35.6  million  to  184.6  mil- 
lion).  (See  Append.) . 

And  vet.  there  is  not  now,  nor  Is  there 
contemplated,  any  comprehensive  effort  to 
apply  the  systems  management  approach  to 
the  control  of  air  traffic.  The  government, 
the  manufacturers,  the  airlines,  and  the 
pilots'  associations  are  all  concerned--over 
weather  and  airport  standards  and  airport 
traffic  control  and  aircraft  construcuon  and 
pilot  training.  Some  progress  in  air  safety 
can  be  cited  in  each  area,  but  the  growth  of 
air  traffic  seems  to  overwhelm  the  planners— 
and  we  are  losing  ground. 

The  need,  and  it  is  desperate.  Is  to  create 
an  air  travel  management  system  which  in- 
tegrates   all    aspects    of    the    problem,    and 


measures  each  proposed  change  against  the 
capacity  of  the  system  to  absorb  It. 

Item-  Air  traffic  at  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant airports  today  has  Increased  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  present  or  pro^mmed 
traffic  contol  system  can  handle  -This  has 
already  necessitated  restricting  flights  at 
Washington's  National  Airport,  Chicago  s 
O'Hare  and  three  New  York  area  airports- 
Kennedy,  LaGuardla  and  Newark. 

Instrument  operations  Increased  by  5  . 
between  fiscal  year  1965  and  1966  and  fore- 
casts indicate  that  this  trend  is  not  likely 
to  diminish. 

Instrument  landing  systems  are  still  ab- 
sent at  more  than  300  commercial  airports 
today,  out  of  560  which  service  scheduled 
airlines.    (See    chart    19B,    append.) 

And  yet,  while  many  new  instrument  land- 
ing systems  (ILS)  are  proposed  for  the  next 
decade    a  large  number  of  these  systems  is 
proposed    for    big,    multi-runway    airports 
which   already   have   ILS.   There   is   growing 
evidence  that  such  Improved  facilities  simply 
concentrate  traffic  at  a  few  airports  and  do 
nothing  to  relieve  the  growing  tangle  of  air 
traffic  Jams  elsewhere.  Nearly  half  of  the  560 
airports  served  by  scheduled  airlines  fall  in 
the   underequlpped   category.   Congestion   at 
major  airports  might  be  relieved  if  sufficient 
funds   were    given    to   these   smaller   under- 
equipped  airports,  thdff-making  them  capa- 
ble of  handling  more  traffic.  This  aid  might 
also  reduce  the  growing  number  of  air  trag- 
edies occurring  at  smaller  airfields,  for  ex- 
ample   those  which   occurred   on  December 
24.   1968,  and  January  6.   1969,  at  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iteni:  The  nation's  airport  and  support 
facilities  are  in  dire  need  of  planning.  By 
1979  65'-,  of  the  air  carrier  fleet  will  be  Jets, 
but  only  483  of  today's  709  air  carrier  airports 
can  handle  Jets,  and  only  500  will  be  able  to 
handle  jets  in  1975.  The  amount  of  cargo 
handling  and  the  number  of  passengers  will 
triple  in  the  next  decade,  far  outstripping  the 
airports'  ability  to  handle  all  the  traffic. 
(See  Append.) 

And  yet,  there  is  every  Indication  that  the 
National   Airport   plans  of   the  past,  whose 
funds  have  been  allocated  largely  to  a  few 
airports,    have,    in    fact,    created    congestion 
at  many  airports  by  luring  traffic  in  search  of 
good    facilities.    The   next   National    Airport 
Plan   1969-1972.  is  pursuing  a  similar  course. 
The  most  crucial  aspect.— the  development  of 
a  long-range  national  and  international  plan 
for   the   placing   of    airports— is   still    inade- 
quately conceived  and  aimed  at  developing  a 
system  in  a  few  urban  areas  only.  There  is 
insufficient  attention  to  the  following  prob- 
lems- air  cargo,  the  linkage  of  remote  popu- 
lation areas  with  urban  centers,  short-haul 
and  long-haul   operations,  general   aviation 
and  commercial  aviation  interests,  the  con- 
nection between  terminal  and  ground  trans- 
portation,   land    acquisition    and    adequate 
funding,  and  the  potential  for  improved  run- 
way utilization,  configurations,  and  tAxiway 
systems.    The    future   of   safe    civil    aviation 
operations  hinges  on  this  planned  develop- 
ment. _  ^  . 
Item-   The  nation's  airports  and  support 
facilities  are  in  dire  need  of  financing.  Fed- 
eral estimates  now  call  for  a  $6  billion  invest- 
ment by  local,  state  and  Federal  governments 
over  the  next  eight  years— more  than  has 
been  expended  in  total  during  this  century 
for  the  National  Airport  System.  The  Federal 
Share    of    this    development    alone    would 
amount  to  $153  billion  for  fiscal  years  1967 
through   1973.    (See  Append.) 

And  yet,  the  $6  billion  is  an  underestima- 
tion of  what  is  needed  in  the  next  decade. 
Excluded  from  this  figure  are  major  areas 
such  as  air  traffic  control  systems,  the  state 
and  local  share  for  runway  development, 
passenger  handling,  and  the  money  the  air- 
lines themselves  will  spend.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  airports  are 
privately  owned,  and  it  is  readily  seen  that 


much  new  money  (beyond  the  Federal  share 
of  $1.53  billion)  must  be  raised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  entire  airway  system.  It  is 
encouraging  that  President  Nixon  has  sug- 
gested  new  methods  for  raising  additional 

^"rt^m:  Noise  and  air  pollution  directly 
caused  by  aircraft  will  almost  certainly  in- 
crea^  dramatically  due  to  the  increasing 
frequency  of  operations  and  the  growing 
proximity  of  aircraft  movement.  Present 
noise  abatement  techniques  such  as  slow 
climbs,  sharp  turns,  steep  descents,  and  noise 
levels,  are  a  hazard,  are  expensive  to  monitor, 
and  concentrate  traffic.  Air  pollution  abate- 
ment   techniques   have   had   litUe   effect   in 

increasing  visibility.  ^„,-,in,,p= 

And  yet  the  Federal  government  coi.tinues 
to    consider    its    present    air    traffic    control 
techniques  to  be  a  safe  and  effective  noise 
>nd  air  pollution  abatement  program  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  evidence  to  tlie  con- 
trary  It  continues  to  rely  on  the  good  will  oJ 
aircraft    companies    to    develop    quieter    ex- 
haust-free engines  and  on  local  communities 
to    establish    compatible    land-use    practices 
and  building  codes.  Clearly  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  appropriate  more  money   for 
elementary  research  in  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  far  beyond  what  it  is  afford- 
ing in  the  SST  project,  and  it  must  control 
either  bv  persuasion  or  mandate  the  land- 
use  practices  and  building  codes  at  the  local 

level 

Item  After  the  introduction  of  the  Boeing 
707  a  series  of  fatal  crashes  occurred  within 
a"3'  month  period.  Preliminary  reports  cite 
■pilot  error"  as  the  cause. 

And  yet,  there  Is  a  recurring  awareness  that 
accidents  should  not  always  be  blamed  solely 
on  aircraft  failure  or  solely  on  'human  error  ^ 
Inadequate  attention  is  being  paid  to  how, 
the  human  element  reacu  to  the  machliie 
and  to  the  environment.  In  the  example 
cited  above,  further  InvestigaUon  by  the  FAA 
indicated  that  the  pilots  involved  had  not 
fully  realized  the  high  sink  rate  characteris- 
tic of  the  727.  Rather  than  being  a  human 
error",  it  was  simply  a  lack  of  adjustment 
between  man  and  machine.  This  relationship 
is  known  as  the  "interface  problem  . 

Item-  The  relationships  of  the  aviation 
complex  to  the  total  transportation  system 
and  the  environment  in  general  have  not 
been  identified,  analyzed,  and  ranked  in  a 
systems  approach  frame  of  reference  The 
bene^ts  of  faster  and  larger  aircraft  cannot 
be  fully  utilized  if  there  are  excessive  delajs 
to  and  from  the  airport.  ,<.i,eH 

And  yet,  the  Federal  government  has  failed 
to  adequately  coordinate  industries  effort  t„ 
develop  faster,  higher  capacity  aircraft  with 
ri  own  efforts  in  the  related  fields  of  niass 
transit,  construction  of  airport  facilities,  and 
other  related  areas.  To  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  these  large  aircraft  on  the  one 
hand,  and  neglect  the  development  of  re- 
lated facilities  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
contradict  the  aim  of  the  national  trans- 
portation system. 

More  Is  involved  than  increased  conven  - 
ence  for  those  seeking  access  to  airports,  al- 
ternative modes  of  transportation  could  be 
made  more  attractive  so  that  the  acceleration 
of  pressure  on  our  air  system— and  thereby 
on  air  safety— could  be  reduced 

Item-  Implementation  of  most  changes 
needed  can  be  made  within  the  Present  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  framework  If  the 
public  would  but  recognize  the  need  for  this 
advance  planning.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
the  Federal  Airport  Act,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act.  a°d,the  Deparunem 
of  Transportation  Act  have  provided  the  nec- 
essary legislation  and  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  necessary  committees. 

And  yet  past  administrations  haven't  given 
sufficient  priority  to  the  airway  Problem, 
There  was  inadequate  coordination  of  fed- 
eral state  and  local  government  effort  \Ne 
have   needed   stronger   leadership   to  assure 
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adequate   appropriation   and   sufJlclent  pro- 
grams to  meet  future  needs. 

Item:  Aircraft  operations  at  PAA  tower 
airports  manned  by  PAA  personnel  will  have 
expanded  over  400''^  between  1965  and  1980. 
(See  Append  ) 

And  j-et.  white  experts  agree  that  it  Is  dif- 
ficult for  a  traffic  controller  to  handle  more 
than  seven  planes  at  a  single  time,  there  Is 
such  a  shortage  of  personnel  today  at  some 
of  the  busiest  airports  that  traffic  controllers 
have  been  known  to  be  responsible  for  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  planes  at  one  time. 

Item:  Today's  total  US,  civil  fleet  con- 
sists of  128,500  planes,  98'"r  of  which  are 
used  in  "general  aviation,"  as  contrasted  with 
the  airlines'  carrier  operations.  In  turn  20- 
25"';  of  general  aviation  consists  of  personal 
pleasure  flying — and  the  amount  of  personal 
pleasure  flying  is  expected  to  double  in  the 
next  ten  years.  (P.  3— Nat.  Airport  Plan— 
1968). 

And  yet.  the  licensing  system  for  general 
aviation  pilots  surely  will  become  inadequate 
to  maximize  safety  in  the  future.  Growing 
congestion  increases  the  complexities  which 
every  pilot  must  be   able  to  handle. 

Item:  In  1970.  the  first  of  the  jumbo  Jet 
carriers,  the  Boeing  747,  will  be  in  operation. 
■Wlthlrr  the  next  decade,  other  new  aircraft, 
among"  them  the  Lockheed  L-500,  and  the 
SST,  will  also  become  a  reality.  There  is 
growing  concern  about  handling  their  400- 
700  passengers  on  the  ground. 

And  yet.  while  this  is  a  meritorious  con- 
cern, we  should  be  even  more  concerned 
about  greater  safety  in  the  air,  where  one 
accident  can  be  fatal  to  such  large  numbers 
of  people. 

Item:  In  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
air  safety  problem,  it  is  important  to  know 
not  only  of  the  crashes  but  of  the  near- 
misses    ("incidents")    as   well. 

And  yet,  information  on  near-misses  has 
been  woefully  incomplete.  Until  1968.  many 
incidents  were  not  reported  by  pilots  because 
of  the  fear  of  punitive  action  which  might 
be  taken  against  them.  In  order  to  get  ac- 
curate information,  pilots  reporting  near- 
misses  are  now  (as  of  January  1,  1968) 
granted  immunity  from  punitive  action  in 
relation  to  them.  By  mid-March  1968,  the 
pilots  with  their  new  immunity  had  re- 
ported as  many  near-misses  as  had  been  re- 
ported in  all  of  1967.  For  all  of  1968.  they 
submitted  to  the  P.^A  more  than  2,200  re- 
ports of  near-misses.  Presumably  a  gfreat 
number  of  near-misses  still  goes  unreported 
because  pilots  prefer  not  to  have  it  on  their 
record  or  to  get  involved.  Experts  estimate 
a  total  of  20-25  near-misses  a  week  in  the 
Boston-New  York-Washington  air  corridor, 
(See  append.) 

Item:  It  is  generally  estimated  that  air 
crash  fatalities  could  be  cut  in  half  if  p>ost- 
crash  flres  could  be  eliminated.  In  other 
words.  50  ^i  of  air  crash  fatalities  occur  in  the 
crash  itself  while  the  other  50'"  stem  from 
burns  or  suffocation  in  fires  which  break  out 
upon  impact. 

And  yet,  no  major  push  for  fire  prevention 
or  control  is  evident  on  the  part  of  private 
enterprise  or  government.  Not  a  single  major 
civilian  airport  is  equipped  with  the  helicop- 
ter iirefighting  apparatus  which  is  considered 
standard  at  military  air  fields  for  rapid  ac- 
cess to  crashes  which  occur  on  approach, 
landing  or  take-off.  Many  airports  do  not 
maintain  any  type  of  flreflghting  equipment 
and  there  is  no  requirement  that  they  must. 
Gelled  fuels  and  aircraft  fuel  systems  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  instances  of  post-crash 
fire,  have  received  some,  but  no  major  at- 
tention. 

Item :  In  the  last  five  years  more  than  sixty 
planes  have  disappeared  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska.  Presumably  they 
crashed,  but  the  wreckage  has  never  been 
found.  Obviously  the  chance  of  surviving  a 
crasii  is  partly  a  function  of  getting  help  to 


the  scene  quickly.  The  Federal  government 
spends  almost  $60,000,000  a  year  in  Search 
and  Rescue  operations. 

And  yet,  there  is  no  r^uirement  that  air- 
craft carry  a  location  signal  cjesice,  even 
though  such  devices  are  a>ftJ14ble  and  are 
quite  inexpensive.  Much  money  could  be 
saved  by  making  it  easier  to  locate  crashes. 

Item:  At  the  peak  air  traffic  hour  in  New 
York,  6  p.m.,  there  are  over  35  airline  carriers 
in  the  immediate  landing  pattern  at  JFK 
airport,  over  25  at  LaGuardia,  and  over  25  at 
Newark:  at  the  same  time  there  are  over  80 
carrier  aircraft  on  the  ground  awaiting  take- 
off at  the  three  airports.  There  are  literally 
dozens  of  aircraft  at  these  three  airports 
scheduled  to  take-off  at  precisely  the  same 
minute. 

And  yet.  the  government  makes  no  effort 
to  use  its  authority  to  adjust  the  scheduling 
of  airlines  to  avoid  the  inevitable  hazards  of 
this  kind  of  scheduled  congestion.  The  strain 
on  traffic  controllers,  by  this  kind  of  conges- 
tion, when  added  to  the  predictable  hazards 
of  weather  conditions,  human  error,  and 
mechanical  failure  means  that  this  acquies- 
cence in  Jammed  scheduling  is  tantamount 
to  courting  disaster.  Voluntary  efforts  at  co- 
operative scheduling  among  the  airlines  have 
produced  unsatisfactory  progress. 

Item:  In  addition  to  the  commercial  air- 
lines under  control  of  the  traffic  control 
towers  in  the  New  York  area  at  the  peak  hour 
of  6  p.m..  there  are  also  likely  to  be  at  the 
same  time  on  any  given  day  between  200  and 
300  general  aviation  aircraft  in  the  same  air 
space — operating  vmder  visual  (VFR)  rather 
than  the  system's  instrument  (IFR)  flight 
rules. 

And  yet,  the  government  has  not  as  yet  es- 
tablished adequate  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  type  of  aircraft,  aircraft  Instrument 
equipment  and  pilot  instrument  ability 
necessary  for  flying  in  areas  of  high  air  traf- 
fic density.  Only  recently  has  it  barred  VFR 
traffic  from  certain  high  density  air  traffic 
areas.  The  role  of  federal  jurisdiction  in  im- 
posing and  enforcing  comprehensive  safety 
standards  at  hub  airports — or  any  airports^ 
Is  unclear,  with  resulting  disparity  among 
the  various  airports  across  the  nation. 

Item:  The  PAA  has  been  curiously  cautious 
and  reluctant  In  utilizing  Its  authority  to 
Issue  safety  regulations  without  assurance 
that  Its  fears  were  actually  justified.  Too 
often,  this  means  that  safety  precautions 
are  issued  only  after  accidents  i>rove  the 
wisdom  of  them — and  Justify  them  to  po- 
tential critics. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  crash  investi- 
gation reports  by  the  National  Transpwrta- 
tion  Safety  Board  takes  an  inexplicably  long 
time  to  produce — sometimes  as  long  as  two 
full  years  after  the  accident  occurs.  In  the 
meantime,  the  conditions  which  contributed 
to  the  crash  are  likely  to  t>e  reproduced  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  regulations — and 
upon  occasion  the  slow  report  is  largely  ir- 
revelant  when  it  is  finally  filed  because  the 
systems  Involved  have  been  replaced  by  tech- 
nological innovations. 

The  delay  of  the  NTSB  investigation  re- 
F>orts  is  a  possible  obstacle  to  the  cause  of 
air  safety.  The  recent  issuing  of  interim  re- 
ports is  helpful,  but  the  NTSB  ought  to  be 
able  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  less  than  the 
two  years  it  occasionally  takes.  Hopefully,  a 
better  system  of  Investigating  and  reporting 
will  be  found  to  hasten  the  report  of  the 
accident  while  maintaining  accuracy. 

Item:  Most  air  carrier  crashes  occur  near 
airports  in  the  take-off  or  approach  and 
landing  process.  Thus,  particularly  as  instru- 
ment flight  rules  govern  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  these  operations,  the  PAA  air 
traffic  control  towers  and  personnel  become 
absolutely  critical  factors  in  air  safety. 

And  yet,  the  government,  through  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Investigat- 


ing all  crashes,  and,  therefore  of  passing 
Judgment  on  the  performance  of  Its  own  per- 
sonnel, procedures,  equipment  and  regula- 
tions. Not  the  least  factor  to  be  considered  Is 
that  the  findings  of  the  government's  agency, 
the  NTSB,  are  likely  to  be  the  principal 
basis  for  claims  against  the  government.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  in  only  two  instances  have  FAA 
tower  operations  or  personnel  ever  been  cited 
as  even  contributing  factors  In  official  ac- 
cident reports.  The  tendency  toward  apologia 
or  worse  is  too  great  a  risk  when  men  are 
asked  to  investigate  the  performance  of  those 
who  are  close  to  them.  The  suggestion  that 
the  investigative  function  be  contracted  to 
private  enterprise  has  yet  to  be  considered 
seriously  as  an  alternative.  In  this  case,  the 
NTSB  would  still  retain  the  authority  of  re- 
viewing the  findings  and  recommending  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  FAA. 

Item:  Tlie  only  source  of  comprehensive 
statistical  information  on  air  traffic  and  air 
safety  is  the  FAA. 

And  yet.  the  FAA  has  seemed  often  to  in- 
terpret Its  role  in  this  area  as  the  responsi- 
bility to  join  with  the  airlines  industry  to 
assure  the  public  that  air  travel  is  impres- 
sively safe.  Thus,  FAA  statistics  have  been 
based  on  measures  which  tend  to  paint  a 
more  serene  picture  than  really  exists.  Only 
recently  has  the  FAA  begun  to  measure  safety 
in  terms  of  fatalities  rather  than  in  terms 
of  accidents.  Comparing  the  number  of  fa- 
talities to  the  number  of  total  passenger 
miles  in  effect  is  misleading  when  each  year 
bigger  planes  are  carrying  more  passengers 
longer  distances.  And  trying  to  compare  air 
safety  with  highway  safety  is  irrelevant  in 
the  extreme,  given  the  price  of  any  single 
air  crash  and  the  total  absence  of  control  an 
air  passenger  has  over  his  own  fate. 

Item:  A  continuing  and  major  government 
research  and  development  program  in  the 
techniques  of  all  air  safety  is  an  obvious 
requirement  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Ameri- 
can air  traffic. 

And  yet,  neither  the  FAA  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transp)ortatlon  conducts  or  controls 
a  major  "R  and  D''  program  of  its  own  in 
this  area.  They  make  recommendations  on 
aeronautical  research  needs  to  NASA,  some 
of  which  are  pursued  and  some  are  not.  They 
benefit  from,  but  do  not  exercise  a  con- 
trolling Interest  in,  the  research  programs  of 
both  NASA  and  the  Department  oi  Defense. 
The  past  R  and  D  priorities  of  the  govern- 
ment In  air  safety  appear  t>est  illustrated  by 
a  heavy  pre-occupation  with  developing 
safety  programs  for  the  SST,  which  :s  sched- 
uled for  operations  in  1980.  More  government 
money  and  effort  are  concentrated  on  that 
effort  than  on  all  other  aspects  of  air  safety 
combined.  (See  append,) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  comprehensive  list  of  recommenda- 
tions which  follow  is  based  on  the  detailed 
studies  present  in  the  technical  appendices 
attached.  Although  we  would  like  to  see 
change  in  all  the  areas  we  mention  we  be- 
lieve that  top  priority  must  be  given  to  im- 
proving air  traffic  control  systems,  develop- 
ing alrpKjrts  and  facilities  and  abating  noise 
and  air  pollution.  If  we  do  not  see  immediate, 
massive  and  drastic  change  in  these  three 
areas,  we  will  be  in  danger  of  being  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  civil  aviation 
complex  we  have  created.  The  recommenda- 
tions appear  under  several  sub-headings. 

Am    TRAFFIC    CONTROL    SYSTEMS 

1,  The  first  object  of  government  In  air 
travel  must  be  to  guard  the  public's  welfare. 
The  Federal  government  should  prescribe 
a  comprehensive  air  traffic  system  which  is 
safe.  Only  the  Federal  government  can  Im- 
plement or  permit  such  changes  which  are 
consistent  with  a  safe  system  and  reject  or 
prohibit  those  which  are  not.  Through  sys- 
tems management  it  must  coordinate  all  as- 
pects of  an  Integrated  air  traffic  system — 
personnel    training,    airport   standards,    air- 
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craft   production,   airlines  scheduling,   pilot 
certification,  weather  observation,  traffic  con- 
trol. The  government  must  be  able  to  super- 
vise; the  capacity  to  cope  is  not  good  enough. 
2.  The  proposed  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  National  Airspace  System  must  be  re- 
assessed and  a  specific  research  project  un- 
dertaken which  will  forecast  needs  and  de- 
velop hardware  for  the  improvement  of  the 
air    traffic    control    system.    In    this    project 
attenOon  should  be  given  to  such  things  as 
enroute  navigation  systems,  all-weather  land 
ing  system,  airborne  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tems,   automatic    weather    communications 
system,  nationwide  traffic  patterning  systems 
and    all    other    relevant    iispects    of    the    air 
traffic  control  complex.  Particular  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  esUblishment  of  pnor- 
lUes   so   that    a   Just,   orderly,    und    efficient 
pattern  of  improvement  will  occur.  Placing 
all    new    and    advanced    air    traffic    control 
equipment  in  certain  areas  of  nigh  density 
traffic  is  an  inadequate  answer  to  our  present 
problem. 

3  In  accordance  with  its  new  emphasis 
on  development  of  a  long-range,  comprehen- 
sive and  safe  systems  management  approach 
to  air  traffic  control,  the  FAA  should  involve 
a  greater  proportion  of  its  personnel  in  plan- 
ning which  should  receive  top  priority.  It 
should  recruit  staff  with  planning  skills. 
Day-by-day  operations  of  the  air  traffic  sys- 
tem can  hardly  be  ignored,  but  when  plan- 
ning for  a  safe  future  is  given  less  than  top 
priority,  as  Is  the  case  today,  the  FAA  is  not 
fully  doing  its  job. 

4.  Congress  should  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  for  safe  systems  management  over 
air  traffic.  Doing  so  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  be  the  masters  rather  than  the  victims 
of  our  technology.  In  the  past  the  FAA  has 
lacked  an  adequate  system  and  the  Budget 
Bureau    has    cut    those    funds    it    did    seek; 
furthermore,   the  FAA  appears   to  have  de- 
fined its  needs  in  accordance  with  what  It 
thought   it    could    get    from    the    Congress. 
What  the  FAA  has  been  spending  on  airports 
and  all  other  programs  is  infinitesimal  com- 
pared   to    the    budget    of     the    Bureau    of 
Public  Roads.  The  old  $1.5  billion  FAA  esti- 
mate  for   pre- 1975    federal   expenditures   on 
the  National  Airport  Plan,  for  example,  was 
so  obviously  inadequate  that  it  casts  doubt 
upon  the  whole  plan.  We  applaud  the  pres- 
ent administrations  foresight  in  seeking  the 
need   for  additional   funds  for  the  National 
Airport  Plan  and  believe  It  to  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

5  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  suf- 
ficient to  train  and  hire  enough  traffic  con- 
trollers to  permit  safe  operations  at  all  air 
traffic  control  centers.  At  the  same  time  the 
FAA  should  make  extensive  efforts  to  reduce 
the  strain  on  traffic  controllers  through  a 
cutback  in  their  administrative  duties,  more 
equitable  holiday  assignments,  guaranteed 
annual  two-week  leaves  with  pay.  earUer  re- 
tirement provisions,  and  liberalized  regula- 
tions regarding  controller  workload. 

6  In  developing  a  comprehensive  and  safe 
systems  management  approach  to  air  traffic 
control,  the  PAA  should  reverse  the  disastrous 
trend  of  concentrating  jet  operations  and 
passenger  operations  (and  corresponding 
feeder  line  operations)  into  relatively  few 
major  hub  airports.  This  trend  amounts  to  a 
courtship  of  convenience  pointing  toward  a 
marriage  which  cannot  work.  It  is  the  major 
weakness  of  the  National  Airport  Plan 
1969-1972. 

7  In  order  to  reduce  traffic  congestion  at 
peak  hours,  the  PAA  should  implement  to  the 
fullest  Its  authority  to  veto  any  airlines  flight 
schedules  it  feels  to  be  inconsistent  with  safe 
operations. 

8.  On  the  baois  of  extensive  research,  the 
FAA  should  Issue  new  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  carrier  pUots  and  crew  on  long- 
distance flights,  which  can  seriously  impair 


efficiency  through  fatigue  and  disruption  of 
the  standard  24-hour  physiological  cycle. 
Such  regulations  might  also  cover  crew 
facilities  for  relaxaUon  and  reorganization  of 
cockpit  procedures  and  team  functions  to 
reduce  procedural  errors  through  fatigue. 

9  As  a  priority  matter,  provisions  must  be 
established  for  periodic  retestlng  for  all  gen- 
eral aviation  pilots— both  In  terms  of  their 
knowledge  of  developments  related  to  their 
flving  and  their  continued  capacity. 

'lO  The  FAA  must  devise  a  more  satisfac- 
tory means  of  assuring  full  knowledge  of 
near-collision  incidents.  The  current  system 
of  pilot  immunity  upon  reporting  near- 
misses  has  increased  reports,  but  probably 
not  to  a  satisfactory  point  It  might  be  more 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  when  a  pilot 
participates  in  a  near-miss,  but  does  not  re- 
port It  the  incident  should  be  investigated 
and  appropriate  action  should  be  considered. 
11  The  FAA  should  require  installation  of 
a  locating  device  in  every  aircraft  flying  in 
crtain  defined  high  hazard  areas  to  aid 
search  parties  to  l.nd  It  in  case  of  accident. 

DEVELOPING    AIRPORTS   AND   FACTLITIES 

1.  An  airport  trust  fund,  similar  in  na- 
ture and  operation  to  the  successful  highway 
trust  fund,  should  be  established  to  help  fi- 
nance the  development  and  operation  of  safe 
public  airports  A  variety  of  potential 
sources  of  trust  revenue  should  be  consid- 
eied  including  .'  minimal  passenger  tax  ( per- 
haps distinguishing  between  domestic  and 
international  travel),  a  non-refundable  fue 
tax  en  all  aviation  fuel  users  (commercial 
as  well  as  private) ,  and.  or  an  annual  aircraft 
license  fee  for  all  civil  aviation  based  on  the 
value  of  the  aircraft. 

2  The  proposed  National  Airport  Plan  must 
be  reassessed  and  a  specific  research  project 
awarded  which  will  find  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing problems:  land  acquisition,  funding, 
linkage  of  remott  and  urban  areas,  short- 
haul  and  long-haul  operations,  general  avi- 
ation and  commercial  aviation  interests,  pro- 
cedures for  cargo  handling,  airport  place- 
ment, runway  configuration  and  utilization, 
and  airport  design  and  facilities. 

3  The  PAA  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  and  make  use  of  state  departments 
of  aviation  in  order  to  attempt  to  resolve 
predlctablv  difficult  questions  of  confiicting 
local  jurisdictions  before  resorting  to  the 
imposition  of  Federal  authority.  The  state 
departments  of  aviation  should  also  be  en- 
couraged to  promote  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  land  acquisitions  for  future  air- 
ports as  well  as  to  identify  and  define  air 
traffic  control  systems  which  will  ensure  the 
safe  operations  of  general  aviation  and  air 
carrier  operations  alike. 

4.  The    Civil    Aeronautics    Act    should    be 
amended   to  require   that   certification  shall 
be  issued  for  the  operation  of  airports  used 
in   interstate   commerce.    Such   certification 
should  define  the  standards  for  safe  opera- 
tion   proper  maintenance,  and  safety  equip- 
ment  (e.g.   firifighting  equipment).  Airport 
certification  should  also  be  tied  to  the  kind 
of  aircraft  which  can  operate  at  the  airport, 
or  the  manner  in  which  aircraft  may  oper- 
ate at  the  airport.  ,  .  ,  .,  o 
5    Because  50'.    of  all   air  crash  fatalities 
stem  not  from  the  crash  itself  but  from  the 
resulting  fire,  federal  airport  certificaUon  as 
recommended  above  should  include  require- 
ments for  minimal  firefighting  apparatus  ca- 
pable  of   rapid    access   to   any    plane    which 
might   crash   upon   take-off,  landing  or  ap- 
proach   Similar  emphasis  in  FAA-sponsored 
research  should  be  given  efforts  to  developing 
aircraft  fuel  systems  or  fuels  which  are  fire, 
smoke  and  toxic  gas  preventive. 

6.  The  Federal  government  must  pursue 
the  development  of  civil  aviaUon  within  the 
context  of  total  transportation  systems  de- 
velopment. Otherwise,  the  benefits  of  high 
speed  travel  will  be  in  danger  of  being  com- 


pletely negated  by  the  growing  speed  '^^f^l' 
enUals  between  ground  and  air  travel.  Oi 
crucial  importance  at  this  time  is  the  devel- 
opment of  hardware  and  the  concentration 
on  applications  research  rather  than  basic 
research  In  order  to  make  door-to-door  travel 
a  reality, 

NOISE  AND  AIR  POLLtJTION  ABATEMENT 

1  A  concentrated  effort  must  be  made  in 
research  and  development  to  attain  the  most 
basic  understanding  of  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion phenomena.  If  the  most  effective  and 
economical  method  of  abatement  seems  to  be 
the  development  of  noiseless  and  pollution- 
free  aircraft  engines,  that  must  be  pursued. 
If  the  answer  appears  to  be  in  the  control  ol 
land-use  and  environmental  factors  like 
sound-proofing,  that  must  be  pursued.  In  the 
meantime,  all  noise  abatement  regulations 
now  in  effect  should  be  carefully  reviewed, 
particularly  in  order  to  eliminate  any  regu- 
lations which  impose  risks  to  safety 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Weather 
1  U  S  support  for  current  but  long-stsnd- 
Ing  Geneva  negotiations  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ,ilobal  weather  observation  sys- 
tem should  be  underscored— and  the  U.b. 
negot'atlng  team  should  transmit  to  its 
colleagues  the  sense  of  urgency  with  which 
the  American  government  views  their  delib- 
erations. 

Research 

1  The  FAA  should  conduct  its  own  aero- 
nautical research  and  development  program, 
reiving  on  the  good  sense  and  will  of  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  is  simply  in- 
sufficient Spinoffs  from  the  research  of  others 
can  be  valuable,  but  FAA  .'hould  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  anybody  else's  definition  of  need 
or  decision  en  timing. 

2  A  specific  research  project  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  study  how  the  human  element 
reacts  with  other  components  of  the  avia- 
tion system  to  effect  a  safer  operating  sys- 
tem Attention  should  be  given  to  such  as- 
pects of  the  problem  as:  air  traffic  controller 
stress,  pilot  fatigue,  private  sector  pilot  per- 
fo-mance.  the  understanding  of  weather  phe- 
nomena, the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
weather  information,  environmental  hazards, 
cockpit  configuration  (e.g.  altimeter  place- 
ment) and  aircraft  evacuation  procedures. 

Reor(7anicafion 
1,  The  FAA,  through  the  Department  c. 
Transportation,  should  be  represented  on  the 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Coordinating 
Board,  so  that  it  can  have  maximum  influ- 
ence on  the  R  and  D  directions  which  other 
agencies  pursue  and  receive  maximum  inlor- 
matlon  on  related  research  projects. 

2  On  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  at 
least  as  thev  relate  to  air  travel,  should  be 
performed  by  an  agency  or  bureau  totally 
separated  from  the  FAA.  There  should  be 
careful  examination  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  statutorv  separation  It  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  estabUsh  an  adequately-funded 
independent  board  which  would  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress. 

3.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should  ive 
abolished  and  its  only  remaining  function 
(  regulation  of  fares  and  awarding  of  routes ) 
transferred  to  the  FAA.  Its  present  separa- 
tion from  the  FAA  serves  no  rational  pvirpose 
and  flows  only  from  now  obsolete  legislative 
history. 

SUMMARY    PERSPECTIVE 

The  airplane  has  surely  changed  our  lives. 
It  has  quickened  the  pace  of  society  and  busi- 
ness. It  has  made  us  an  even  more  mobile 
society.  It  has  brought  opportunities  and 
nations  and  recreation  and  loved  ones  closer. 

But  the  nagging  questions  remain.  We 
have  allowed  numbers  of  aircraft  to  increase 
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without  providing  a  system  adequate  to  reg- 
ulate their  safe  movement  We  have  tended 
to  Interpret  safety  only  In  terms  of  aircraft 
capability  rather  than  considering  the  In- 
terface of  these  elements  with  others  in  the 
aeronautical  system. 

Most  of  all,  we  have  failed  to  face  the  fact 
that  civil  aviation  has  reached  a  point  where 
we  must  make  a  massive  financial  and  In- 
tellectual effort  in  the  public  sector  of  the 
aviation  complex — airports,  air  traffic  control 
systems,  air  and  noise  pollution,  and  hu- 
man and  transportation  Interface  problems 
if  safe  air  travel  is  to  continue.  Public  con- 
cern must  force  the  government  to  take  the 
leadership  position  necessary — and  we  must 
pay. 

Appendices 
introddction  to  appendices 
Each  appendix  to  this  report  covers  an 
aspect  of  air  safety.  Each  of  the  aspects 
covered  is  Important  This  organization  of 
the  study  has  been  followed  to  facilitate  both 
the  layman's  understanding  of  It  and  the 
expert  s  reference  to  it. 

Nonetheless,  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject niatter  in  distinct  appendices,  no  mat- 
ter how  necessary  for  our  purposes.  Is  arti- 
ficial—and if  not  recognized  as  artificial  can 
compound  a  fundamental  error  which  many 
concerned  with  air  safety  have  been  making 
for   too  long. 

Each  component  part  of  the  problem  can 
be  discussed  separately,  but  does  not  exist 
In  a  vacuum  The  safe  management  of  air 
traffic  will  not  result  from  an  effort  to  solve 
each  individual  problem,  but  from  a  com- 
prehensive systems  management  approach 
which  can  impose  a  comprehensive  plan  or 
system  on  every  facet  of  the  field.  The  nature 
of  the  big  problem  Is  far  more  serious  than 
merely  the  sum  of  the  artificially  Isolated 
aspects   treated   in    these  appendices. 

An  accident  may  well  be  caused  by  a  pilot's 
inability  to  read  quickly  and  accurately  an 
indication  of  crucial  information.  This  In- 
ability may  stem  from  lack  of  training, 
which  is  a  shortcoming  of  pilot  certification 
procedures,  or  it  may  stem  from  an  inap- 
propriate layout  of  pilot  information  dials, 
which  is  a  shortcoming. 

On  July  31.  1968,  a  Piedmont  Airlines 
plane  crashed  upon  approach  to  the  mile- 
long  mountaintop  runwav  at  Charleston. 
West  Virginia,  killing  32  of  37  persons  aboard. 
The  radio  glide  slope  for  the  airports  Instru- 
ment Landing  System  was  not  operating  at 
the  time  of  the  crash;  visibility  was  approx- 
imately one  mile;  another  50  yards  of  run- 
way would  have  meant  the  plane  might  have 
cleared  the  ravine  where  it  crashed;  the  pilots 
had  to  rely  on  the  dual  altimeters  in  the 
aircraft  The  causal  factors  in  the  crash  thus 
may  have  included  airport  facilities,  weather, 
traffic  control,  aircraft  capability  and  pilot 
ability.  To  single  out  one  and  Ignore  the  rest 
would  be  unwise;  to  treat  each  as  totally  un- 
related to  the  rest  would  be  unwise. 

The  most  competent  and  correct  answer 
to  one  aspect  of  air  safety  may  affect  ad- 
versely other  parts  of  the  problem.  Systems 
management  is  needed  to  produce  a  compre- 
hensive answer  to  all  the  problems  with 
each  answer  being  compatible  with  every 
other  answer. 

Systems  management  Is  the  capacity  to 
consider  collectively  a  multitude  of  ititer- 
related  problems,  to  produce  an  integrated 
and  internally  consistent  set  of  answers  to 
them  and  to  supervise  their  implementa- 
tion in  an  orderly,  competent,  and  produc- 
tive way.  It  is  the  mode  of  operation  in  the 
'nice  program  and  in  some  aspects  of  the 
Defense  Department— where  the  technical 
c>b5tacles  and  data  are  obviously  too  great 
for  any  single  mind  or  office  to  comprehend, 
but  where  every  technical  decision  affectg  the 


range  of  options  available  la  erery  other  tech- 
nical decision. 

Systems  management  obviously  must  be 
the  mode  of  solution  to  America's  air  traffic 
monstpoBlty,  The  practice  has  been  the  op- 
posite— to  segment  a  problem  too  large  to 
handle  Into  artificially  distinct  problems  with 
which  the  human  mind  and  traditional 
bureaucratic  method  can  cope.  The  similar 
division  of  the  problem  into  similarly  arti- 
ficial categories  In  these  appendices  is  per- 
haps an  aid  to  the  reader,  but  we  hope  that 
his  objective  will  be  to  find  the  means  by 
which  they  all  can  be  treated  as  Inseparable 
elements  of  chaos  In  search  of  planning. 

I.  HISTOHY  OF  ACCIDENTS 

As  in  so  many  areas  of  modern  America, 
the  consumer  of  air  travel  services  cannot 
easily  discuss  the  accuracy  of  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  product.  No  authoritative  voice 
speaks  for  the  air  traveller,  or  to  him,  with 
relevant  and  decipherable  information.  Un- 
derstandably, the  Industry  wishes  to  present 
Its  safety  record  in  the  best  light.  Less  un- 
derstandably, the  government  has  Joined  the 
Industry  in  attempting  to  prove  the  safety  of 
air  travel  rather  than  to  determine  how  safe 
air  travel  is.  As  a  case  In  point,  this  study 
has  had  to  rely  largely  on  statistical  data 
prepared  by  the  FAA.  The  statistics  are  not 
wrong,  but  they  are  misleading  because  they 
measure  air  safety  in  Irrelevant  ways.  The 
following  few  paragraphs  suggest  that  not 
even  these  misleading  measurements  paint 
a  universally  attractive  picture. 

For  what  this  type  of  comparison  is  worth, 
the  fatality  rate  per  100,000,000  passenger 
miles  for  U.S.  domestic  scheduled  air  trans- 
port planes  has  been  consistently  better  than 
passenger  automobiles  and  taxis,  occasion- 
ally better  than  buses,  and  consistently  (ex- 
cept 1966)  worse  than  railroad  passenger 
trains.  (See  Chart  1). 

Comprehensively,  accident  rates  demon- 
strating the  annual  number  of  accidents  per 
million  miles  flown  for  all  U.S.  non-military 
aircraft  have  declined  over  the  sixteen  year 
period  from  1951  through  1966.  This  acci- 
dent rate  figure  for  U.S.  air  earner  opera- 
tions, for  example,  has  declined  from  0.177 
to  0.044  In  1966. 

Chart  2  Indicates  a  general,  but  not  steady, 
decline  in  the  number  of  carrier  accidents 
from  107  in  1951  to  78  in  1966.  The  number 
of  miles  flown,  however,  has  risen  sharply 
with  a  1966  figure  of  1,530,335,000  miles  flown. 
being  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the 
1951  figure.  The  resulting  accident  rate  has 
declined  significantly. 

Otherwise,  viewed  against  the  Increase  in 
mileage,  even  the  fatal  accident  rate  and  the 
fatalities  rate  have  declined.  The  number  of 
fatal  accidents  and  total  fatalities,  however, 
have  not  declined  over  the  years,  shifting 
erratically  from  year  to  year. 

The  accident  rate  for  U.S.  supplemental  air 
ccrner  operations  has  declined  from  0.536 
in  1951  to  0.082  in  1966.  Chart  3  indicates 
that,  again  in  this  category,  the  total  number 
of  accidents  has  declined,  bu .  not  steadily, 
over  t  le  16  year  period  from  24  to  7.  Miles 
flown,  however,  have  increased  from  44.732.- 
000  In  1951  to  54.911,000  In  1966.  Thus,  the 
resulting  accident  rate  has  declined  signifi- 
cantly. Fatalities  varied  from  zero  in  1956  to 
as  high  as  163  in  1953,  with  no  discernible 
trend.  Fatal  accident  rates  have  declined  as  a 
result  of  increased  mileage. 

The  accident  rates  per  100,000  hours  and 
per  million  plane  miles  have  steadily  de- 
creased for  General  Aviatwn  flying  over  the 
last  16  years.  (See  Chart  4).  The  number  of 
accidents  has  increased  from  3.824  in  1951 
to  5.425  in  1966.  The  number  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents has  Increased  from  a  low  of  356  in 
1956  to  a  high  of  538  in  1966.  The  number  of 
fatalities  has  fluctuated  with  a  general  In- 
crease  from   750    In    1951    to    1069    In    19«6. 


However,  because  both  estimated  hours  and 
plane  miles  flown  have  more  than  doubled 
since  1951,  rates  have  decreased  for  acci- 
dents,   fatal    accidents    and    fatalities. 

Close  examination  of  General  Aviation 
statistics  reveals  great  differences  In  ac- 
cident rates  according  to  use  of  aircraft. 
"Pleasure"  flying  had  the  highest  accident 
rates  per  100.000  hours  In  1966  for  both  total 
and  fatal  accidents.  40.63  and  5.36  respective- 
ly. "Aerial  Application"  was  next  highest  In 
both  categories  with  31.12  and  4.24,  re- 
spectively. "Air  Taxi"  had  the  lowest  total 
accident  rate  with  1244;  and  the  second 
lowest  fatal  accident  rate  of  1.43,  practically 
identical  with  that  of  "Business  Corporate," 
1.45.  "Instructional"  flying  had  by  far  the 
lowest  rate  of  fatal  accidents.  0  68.  and  Its 
total  accident  rate,  15.71  was  only  slightly 
higher  than  that  for  "Business  Corp>orate"  at 
15,45. 

The  vast  majority  of  "Business  Corporate" 
flying  employes  full-time  professional  pilots. 
The  majority  of  these  command  pilots  hold 
airline  transport  ratings,  despite  the  absencs 
of  any  legal  requirement. 

Tliere  were  some  84  deaths  in  air-taxi 
operations  in  1967;  in  1966  the  figure  was  32 
(out  of  a  total  of  272  for  all  air  carrier 
operations,  and  1.069  for  general  aviation). 
The  difference  is  due  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  air-taxi  business,  which 
promises  to  expand  rapidly  in  the  next  years 
as  a  vital  link  in  the  commercial  air  car- 
rier business.  There  are  over  3,800  alr-taxl 
operators  In  the  U.S.,  165  of  whom  are 
•scheduled".  Two  certified  airlines  have  con- 
tracted with  scheduled  air-taxi  operators  to 
operate  a  segment  of  the  carriers'  route,  and 
there  are  42  Interline  agreements  between 
certified  airlines  and  scheduled  alr-taxl 
operators  for  the  onward  carriage  of  airline 
passengers.  The  Post  Office  Department  In 
1967  had  80  mail  routes  operated  by  35  alr- 
taxl  opeartors,  carrying  $3,500,000  worth  of 
mall. 

The  accident  rate  statistics  produced  by 
the  FAA  are  mlisleadlng  and  imply  that  a 
growth  of  safety  has  occurred,  which  Is  a 
dubious  conclusion. 

Measuring  safety  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  with  the  miles  or  hours 
flown  ignores  the  exposure  factor  that  does 
not  exist  with  automobiles  or  pedestrians: 
an  air  accident  Involves  many  lives.  For  In- 
stance, a  relatively  small  proportion  of  acci- 
dents between  1959-65  occurred  on  Jet  pas- 
senger service,  but  they  produced  a  high 
proportion  of  all  fatalities  (1886  lives  lost  la 
125  accidents)  Nearly  11^:  of  all  fatalities 
occurred  in  only  18';:  of  the  total  accidents. 
Furthermore,  relatively  few  accidents  oc- 
cur in  "flight  "  as  compared  to  takeoff  and 
landing  operation.  Therefore,  Indices  such  as 
hours  flown,  miles  flown,  passenger  miles,  or 
passenger  hours  are  far  less  relevant  than 
the  indices  of  numbers  of  flights  and  pas- 
sengers per  flight. 

Norbert  E.  Rowe,  Vice  President  for  Engi- 
neering, de  Havilland-Canada,  has  suggested 
a  better  measurement:  "Statistics  of  fatali- 
ties in  air  transport  must  be  related  to  the 
unit  of  carriage,  the  aircraft,  rather  than  its 
overall  productivity  ...  I  would  suggest 
dual  criteria  la  this  respect:  'accidents  per 
flight'  and  'fatal  accidents  per  flight."  It  Is 
a  reduction  of  the  former  which  gives  a  clear 
index  of  flight-safety  progress.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  in  the  coming  decade 
when  aircraft  seating  capacity  will  Increase 
to  500.  even  1.000  per  unit  of  carriage."' 

It  is  also  vital  to  realize  that  air  carrier 
safety  statistics  are  so  sensitive  to  the  rela- 
tively few  number  of  major  crashes,  which 
produce  most  of  the  fatalities,  that  year-to- 
year  comparisons  can  vary  widely — and  are 
largely  Irrelevant. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Using  more  relevant  measurements  than 
the  FAA  employs  produces  a  picture  of  the 
trends  in  air  safety  which  is  discomforting: 

In  a  Senate  Committee  Report.  "Policy 
Planning  for  Aeronautical  Research  and  De 


eral  aviation  pilots  submitted  251,  airline 
pilots  160,  mllltray  pilots  141,  and  air  traffic 
controllers  2.  Incidents  In  the  terminal  area 
were  the  subject  of  339;  the  remaining  215 
dealt  »-lth  en  route  Incidents.  Of  the  436  re- 


CHART   l.-COMPARATIVE  ACCIDENT   DATA:   1948-66 
(Passenger  tat»litiej  per  100,000,000  p»ssen|er-mile$| 


veropment."  May  19.  1966.  the  scheduled  air  ports  submitted  in  January  and  February 
carrier  accident  statistics  Indicate  that  avl-  9.so  were  classified  as  "no  hazard  (no  evasive 
atlon  safety  had  not   Improved  much  over 


the  previous  16  years.  (See  Chart  5.)  Al 
though  1966  saw  only  four  fatal  accidents, 
seven  occurred  in  1967.  The  "fatalities  per 
million  departures"  and  the  "fat.il  accidents 
per  million  departures"  for  1967  were  about 
the  same  as  they  were  during  the  first  five 
years  of  this  decade. 

While  U.S.  commercial  aviation  in  Its 
forty-year  history  has  shown  a  spectacular 
Increase  in  safety  measured  in  terms  of  pas- 
senger miles,  a  variety  of  recent  indicators 
have  not  deviated  sufficlenUy  from  their  15- 
year  averages  to  establish  a  meaningful  trend 
for  the  future. 

General  air  accident  rate  statistics  fall  to 
reveal  an  important  change  In  the  dangers 
of  air  traffic. 

In  the  next  10  years  commercial  air  Jet 
travel  Is  expected  to  triple.  If  fatalities  con- 
tinue at  the  average  rate  of  the  past  12 
years — airline  deaths  will  reach  aproxlmately 
1,100  in  1977.= 

K.  O.  Lundberg  says  that,  "At  the  begin- 
Ing  of  the  next  century  the  (free  world) 
death  toll  would  be  some  60,000  per  year 
due  to,  on  the  average,  some  three  to  five 
big  newspaper  headline  air  catastrophles 
every  day,  not  to  mention  the  practically 
countless  accidents  to  private  aircraft.' 

The  news  Is  even  more  distressing  when 
the  history  of  "near  misses"  Is  examined.  An 
average  of  532  "near  misses"  per  year  have 
been  reported  la  recent  years,  with  approx- 
imately 11  to  17%  of  these  rated  as  "criti- 
cal," A  "near  miss"  Is  usually  thought  of  as 
an  Instance  In  which  an  accident  would 
have  occurred  If  corrective  action  had  not 
taken  place,  and  Is  recorded  as  such  when 
the  pilot  reports  the  near  miss.  Near  misses 
are  classified  by  the  FAA  in  three  categories: 

1.  "No  hazard" — when  direction  and  alti- 
tude would  have  made  a  midair  coUlslon  Im- 
probable regardless  of  evasive  action  taken 
(e.g.,  a  pilot  may  report  a  near  miss  but 
he  was  at  least  1,000  feet  away); 

2.  "Potential" — an  Incident  which  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  a  collision  if  no 
action  had  been  taken  by  either  pilot  (a 
proximity  of  less  than  500  feet  would  usu- 
ally be  Involved  In  this  type  case) ; 

3.  "Critical" — a  situation  where  collision 
avoidance  was  due  to  chance  rather  than 
pilot  action  (the  pilot  did  not.  or  did  not 
have  time  to.  take  action). 

The  near  misses  which  have  been  reported 
In  recent  years  numbered  563  In  1963.  562 
In  1965,  and  463  In  1966  But  these  statistics 
are  not  particularly  reliable.  Pilots  may  not 
wish  to  report  near  misses  because  of  po- 
tential consequences  to  them — a  situation 
not  necessarily  corrected  by  a  recent  FAA 
decision  to  give  Immunity  from  penalty  to 
pilots  who  report  being  Involved  when  a 
near  miss  Is  reported  because  the  aircraft 
Involved  was  not  Identified. 

David  Thomas,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  FAA,  has  reported  that  most  near  misses 
occur  while  a  plane  is  en  route  and  not  un- 
der radar  surveillance  rather  than  In  the 
situations  which  are  generally  considered 
most  hazardous — i.e..  at  airports  lacking  ra- 
dar or  at  crowded  terminals  even  with  radar. 

But  on  April  26,  1968.  the  FAA  gave  a  dif- 
ferent report  to  representatives  of  the  avia- 
tion industry  on  the  flxst  two  and  one-half 
months  of  Its  study  after  granting  immunity 
from  penalty  to  pilots  who  reported  near 
misses.  Dtiring  that  time,  they  received  654 
reports  of  near  mld-alr  collisions  from  pUots 
and  other  sources.  Of  the  reports  filed,  gen- 


no  . 
action   needed)    and   186   were  classified   as 
"hazardous"  (action  was  needed; . 

Of  the  186  described  as  hazardous,  117  oc- 
curred in  the  terminal  area  (airport)  and  69 
en  route.  Sixty-three  of  the  terminal  inci- 
dents Involved  one  plane  operating  under 
instruments  (IFR)  and  the  other  under  vis- 
ual rules  (VFR).  In  53  cases,  both  aircraft 
were  under  VFR.  Only  one  case  involved  air- 
craft both  under  IFR. 

And  as  a  final  statement  on  the  current 
hazards  of  complacency  over  air  safety,  we 
cite  the  words  of  Stanley  Lyman.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Federal  Aviation  Administration  Af- 
fairs, who  reports  that  In  the  "Golden  Tri- 
angle," the  Boston-New  York-Washington 
air  corridor,  the  FAA  has  "Information  that 
shows  anywhere  from  five  to  nine  near  misses 
a  day  being  reported  ,  .  .  and  additional  in- 
formation documented  by  people  in  the  vari- 
ous facilities  within  the  east  coast  areas  that 
shows  we  have  near  misses  occurring  unre- 
ported at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  per  week,  de- 
pending on  the  weather  conditions  at  the 
time."  * 


• 

Domestic 

Passenser 

Railroad 

scheduled 

automobiles 

passenger 

air  transport 

Year 

and  tails 

Buses 

trains 

planes 

1948 

2.10 

0.18 

0.13 

1.33 

1949.... 
1950 

2.70 
2.90 

.20 
.18 

.08 
.53 

1.32 
1.15 

1951 

3.00 

.24 

.43 

1.30 

1952.... 
1953.... 
1954.... 
1955.... 
1956.... 
1957  ... 

3.00 
2.90 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.60 

.21 
.18 
.11 
.18 
.16 
.19 

.04 
.16 
.08 
.07 
.20 
.07 

.38 
.56 
.09 
.76 
.62 
.12 

1958.... 
1959.... 
I960.... 
1961     .. 

2.30 
2.30 
2.20 
2.10 

.17 
.21 

.13 
.19 

.a 

.05 

.16 

.10 

.43 
.69 
.93 
.38 

1962.... 
1963  ... 

2.20 
2.30 

.11 
.26 

.14 
.07 

.34 
.12 

1964 

2.40 

.15 

.05 

,  14 

1%5 

2.40 

.16 

.07 

.38 

1966.... 

2.50 

.20 

.16 

.09 

Source-  Motor  vehicle  data  (automobiles,  tans,  end  buses) 
from  the  National  Safety  Council  "Accident  Facts  based  on 
data  from  State  traffic  aulhorilies.  Bureau  ol  Public  Roads, 
National  Association  ol  Motor  Bus  Operators,  and  the  American 
Transit  Association.  Railroad  data  trom  the  National  Salety 
Council  "Accident  Facts"  based  on  dale  from  the  Inlerslale 
Commerce  Commission.  Domestic  scheduled  air  transport  data 
trom  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CHART  2.-AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENTS.  ACCIDENT  RATES.  AND  FATALITIES-US.  AIR  CARRIER  OPERATIONS:  1951-66 

Accident  rate  per 
l.OwO.OOO  miles 

Number  ol  accidents  "o*" '  TmMia 

-    Aircraft  m.les T 

flown          Total          Fatal  Passen- 

Year                           Total          Fatal       (thousands)    aaidents    aaidenls  Total           gers          Cf«w         umen 

1951                                         107              23            601.495         0.177         0.038  323             264              58                  1 

\^ :             04              13             670720           .155           .019  246             202              26                18 

|s3 90              18             734.894           .122           .024  312             255              54                  3 

954 93                8             758.654           .122           .0  0  40              25              13                  2 

9« 93              17             862,787         0.106         0.018  271             224              «                  5 

IsS m                9             993.055           .103           .009  174             156              18                  0 

5^ m              13    1,089,727     .101     .0  1  98      73      20        5 

958 91      14    1,084.652     .083     .02  160      128      29        3 

Scf 10       18    1,155,520     .087     ,05  340     271      61        8 

\E> 90            '17         1,130,069           .078           .011  «9             4?9              57                13 

!*" - Ji               II          1104  047             076           .009  311             275              35                  I 

»U fo       0     :  m;»7     :o6o     :oo8  330      279       «        3 

^ 77              13         1,232,833           .062           .011  ?^            ?S              35                  1 

964 7«               13       M. 338.415           .058           .OM  ?J?             ?«              li                  0 

5I5 83                9         1.536.395           .054           .006  261             226              35                  0 

'l96l(prelimin,-ry):::.'.             «               «         '-^Sg-*^'           ■°**          '"^  ^^'            "^              ^ 

1  Accident  rates  exclude  dynamite 'sabotage  accidents:  Nov.  1,  1955;  July  25^19":  J^n^  6  jSMi^J  «•  ^^:  "">  ««  '■  '^■ 

:  Includes  3  midair  collis.ons  nonfatal  to  air  carrier  <>«:"P»"«f :  ";f'M''«gJ"  "?'P^''VS24  .»„,.  t^tlmilti. 
>  The  nonrevenue  miles  ol  the  supplemental  air  carriers  included  in  the  1%3  and  1964  figure  are  esumaieo. 

Source:  Bureau  ol  Safety,  CAB. 

CHART  3 -AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENTS,  ACCIDENT  RATES,  AND  FATALITIES-US.  SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIER  OPERATIONS: 

1951-66 


Number  ot  accidents 


Attideni  rate  per 

1,000.000  m  les 

flown 


Fatalities 


Year 


Tola. 


Fatal 


Aircraft  miles 
flown 


Total  Fatal 

(thousands)    accidents   accidents 


Total 


Passen- 
gers 


Crew 


Otben 


1951               

14 

•  44.732 

1952 

151.760 

1953         

48. 937 

1954             

39.104 

1955             

43.206 

1956             

44.822 

1957       

35.486 

1958         

39.213 

1959           

42.817 

I960         

52.324 

1961                

47.983 

1962              

53. 270 

1963          

>  52, 213 

1964           ..- 

•52.368 

1965            

<62,0S0 

1966  (preliminary) 

84,911 

a  536 
.193 
.429 
.332 
.301 
.201 
.225 
.153 
.186 
.152 
.125 
.131 
.211 
.172 
.160 
.082 


0.111 
.038 
.143 
.025 
.069 
.0 
.028 
.025 
.023 
.057 
.062 
.019 
.057 
.019 
.016 
.024 


90 

31 

169 

10 

33 

0 

2 

2 

3 

106 

162 

3 

5 

4 

5 

85 


78 

26 

142 

9 

27 

0 

0 

0 

1 

93 
151 
0 
1 
2 
0 


12 
5 

27 
1 
S 
0 
2 
2 
2 

11 

11 
3 
4 
2 
i 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1  InclTs  T "'collis^n  non.at.l  to  air-carrier  occupants.  This  accident  euluded  in  comp«t.t»«  ot  fatal  accnJem  raf. 

>  The  nonrevenue  miles  included  in  the  1963  and  1964  figures  are  estimated, 

<  Estimated. 

Source;  Bureau  of  Safety,  CAB;  FAA  Statistical  Handbook  ot  Aviation. 
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CHART  «.-AIRCRAFr  ACCIDENTS,  FATALITIES,  AND  ACCIDENT  RATES— U.S.  GENERAL  AVIATION  FLYING:  1951-66 


Accidents 


YMr 


Total 


Fatal    Fatalities 


Esti- 
mated 
hours 
flown 
(thou- 
sands)! 


Estimated 
plane-miles 
flown  ' 
(thousands)' 


Accident  rates 


100,000  hours 


Million  plane-miles 


Total 


Fatal 


Total 


Fatal 


1951 3.824             441  750         8,451  975,480           45.2             5.2  3.9  0.45 

1952 3,657             401  691          8.186  972,055           44.6             4.8  3.7  .41 

1953 3.232             387  635         8,527  1,045,346           37.9      ■       4.5  3.0  .37 

1954 3,381             393  684         8,963  1,119,295           37.7             4.3  3.0  .35 

1955: 3,343             384  619         9,500  1,216,000           35.1             4,0  2.7  .32 

1956J 3,474             356  669        10,200  1,315,000           34.0             3.4  2.6  .27 

1957 4,200             438  800        10,938  1,426.285           38.4             4.0  2.9  .31 

19583 4,584             384  717        12,579  1,660.109           36.4             3.1  2.8  .23 

1959-' 4,576             450  823        12,903  1,716.019           35.5             3.5  2.7  .26 

1960 4.793             429  787        13,121  1,768.704           36.5             3.3  2.7  .24 

1961  J 4.625             426  761        13.602  1,857.946           34.0             3.1  2.5  .23 

1962» 4,840              430  857        14,500  1,%4.586            33  4              3  0  2.5  22 

196(J 4.960             482  893        15,106  2.048.574           31.0             3.2  2.3  .24 

1964 5.070             504  1056        15,738  2,180,818           32.2             3.2  2.3  .23 

1%5 5,196             536  1,  .^29        16,733  2,562.'80           31.1             3.1  2.0  .21 

1966  (preliminary) 5.425            538  1,069       21,023  3,336,138          25.8            2.6  1.6  .16 

'  Estimated  by  FAA 

:  No  general  aviation  survey  was  conducted  lor  the  designated  years.  Estimated  hours  flown  and  estimated  plane-miles  flown 

lor  1958-61  have  been  revised  according  to  a  correction  factor  based  on  the  1962  survey  of  aircraft  use  in  general  aviation.  Data  lor 
1963  are  based  on  hours  and  use  reported  on  aircraft  inspection  reports  adiusted  by  the  same  correction  factor. 

'The  1962  general  aviation  survey  excluded  gliders,  dirigibles,  and  balloons  These  data  have  been  adjusted  to  include  them. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Safety,  CAB:  FAA  Statistical  Handbook  ot  Aviation. 

CHART  5.— AVIATION  SAFETY  (UPDATED  THROUGH  1967)' 


Calenda 

year 

Hem 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Departures,  domestic  (thousands) 

..  .           3.619 

3.532 
198 

3,446 
201 

3,557 
214 

3,692 
239 

3,917 
257 

4,087 
286 

4  662 

Departures,  international  (thousands)  

212 

306 

Total          .                        

3,831 

3,730 

5 

1.0 

135 

36 

3,647 

5 

1.7 

183 

50 

3,771 

5 

1.6 

145 

39 

3,931 

9 

2.0 

226 

57 

4,174 

7 

1.7 

257 

60 

4,373 
4 

.9 
72 
16 

4,968 

7 
1   4 

Faial  accidents 

Fatal  accidents  per  million  departures.. 

12 

3.1 

Fatalities  (total)  _ 

Fatalities  per  mi  ion  departures 

378 

99 

250 

50 

'Table  1  was  extracted  from  table  28,  p.  92  of  "Policy  Planning  for  Aeronautical  Research  and  Development."  S. 
Joe.  90,  89th  Cong.,  second  sess.,  May  19,  1966.  and  updated  with  information  from  the  CAB  and  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board    Data  for  1967  are  preliminary  and  estimated. 


II.   PILOTS 

In  80%  of  aU  accidents  in  1966,  the  PAA 
cited  the  pilot  as  "a"  cause  t)ut  not  neces- 
sarily "the"  cause.  In  a  separate  study  made 
several  years  ago  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  pilot  error  wa;  cited  for  42 "^r  of  air 
carrier  accidents  and  64'"  of  general  avia- 
tion accidents.  (See  Chart  6.) 

Through  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  85-7261,  the  PAA.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  has  almost  unlimited  author- 
ity to  say  who  may  and  who  may  not  fly. 

"The  Administrator  is  empowered  to  issue 
airman  certificates  specifying  the  capacity 
In  which  the  holders  thereof  are  authorized 
to  serve  as  airmen  in  connection  with  air- 
craft." 

Pilot  certification  today  involves  written 
and  practical  examinations  administered  by 
FAA-designated  or  supervised  examiners 
(generally  private  flight  training  schools) 
and  medical  examinations  given  by  physi- 
cians in  private  practice  whom  the  Agency 
has  designated  official  aviation  medical  ex- 
aminers. The  system  is  haphazard.  The 
quality  of  pilot  competence  in  the  air  carrier 
Industry  is  principally  the  result  of  Industry 
rather  than  government  standards.  In  gen- 
eral aviation  there  is  no  effective  method  in 
operation  to  double-check  the  relatively  in- 
attentive government  testing  procedures. 

Written  tests  are  developed  by  PAA  and 
distributed  to  licensed  flight  schools  for  ad- 
ministration by  the  school.  An  article  pub- 
lished in  the  February  29,  1968,  Issue  of 
Business  and  Commercial  Aviation  reported 
that  there  were  schools  where  fees  were  paid 
not  to  learn  about  the  art  and  science  of 
flying,  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  to  learn 
in  less  than  two  days  the  exact  answers  to 
the  written  FAA  tests  being  given.  Citing 
legal  obstacles  to  closing  down  such  opera- 
tions, the  FAA  has  satisfied  itself  with  only 


suggesting  various  alternatives  to  the  ex- 
isting system  such  as  eliminating  the  tests 
and  letting  each  licensed  school  devise  its 
own  examination,  or  simply  eliminating  all 
written  exams  altogether  and  evaluating  a 
student's  record  of  achievement  or  relying 
on  a  statement  from  his  instructor. 

General  aviation,  which  would  be  most  af- 
fected by  such  a  procedure,  has  itself  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  a  prescribed 
course  from  the  FAA  which  must  be  com- 
pleted before  testing  Is  administered.  And  a 
prototype  is  now  offered  at  many  flight 
schools  to  educate  general  aviation  pilots  in 
air  traffic  control  regulations  and  procedures. 
In  California,  where  such  coiu-ses  are  under 
way,  pilots  have  been  known  to  come  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  attend  these  workshops  two 
and  three  nights  a  week. 

Aviation  medical  examiners  are  given 
seminars  by  the  FAA  to  receive  training  In 
modern  aeromedlcal  concepts,  certification 
practices  and  procedures,  and  accident-in- 
vestigation techniques.  If  an  examiner  denies 
an  applicant  medical  certification,  there  are 
two  avenues  of  appeal  open  to  the  applicant — 
one  is  the  Federal  Air  Surgeon  in  Wash- 
ington; the  other  is  the  Administrator  who 
may  exempt  an  applicant  from  established 
medical  standards.  Air  carrier  pilots,  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  industry,  undergo  periodic 
medical  examinations  and  recertlficatlon 
procedures. 

The  lay  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  general  (non-carrier)  aviation  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  right  to  fly  a  certain  type  of  craft 
Is  automatically  retained  merely  by  taking 
off  and  landing  such  a  craft  at  least  five 
times  every  three  months  and  by  passing  a 
physical  examination  every  24  months.  He 
need  never  take  a  second  written  or  practical 
test.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  people  who  hold  pilot's  licenses 


fly  lees  than  50  hours  a  year.  The  conditions 
mentioned  must  raise  questions  as  to  many 
pilot's  continued  proficiency  as  the  airways 
and  traffic  systems  become  more  congested. 

Training — Commercial  aviation  airline 
transport  pilots  are  generall"  trained  ex- 
tensively by  the  employing  carrier  airline 
company  and  required  to  take  refresher 
courses  periodically.  Airlines  select  one  ap- 
plicant out  of  20,  spend  $100  an  hour  to 
train  him.  retest  him  every  six  months,  send 
him  back  to  flight  school  once  a  year,  and 
pay  him  up  to  $40,000  a  year.  Electronic 
stimulators  that  faithfully  reproduce  the  per- 
formance, visual  and  aural  cues  of  aircraft 
In  flight,  have  long  been  a  cornerstone  of 
such  training  and  they  will  be  even  more  im- 
portant in  the  future.  It  has  been  said  by 
experts  that  no  man  Is  one-tenth  as  capable 
of  driving  an  automobile  as  the  greenest 
carrier  co-pUot  is  capable  of  flying.  Flight 
crews  which  are  to  operate  a  new  aircraft — 
one  on  which  they  have  not  previously  been 
qualified — begin  their  training  with  a  ground 
indoctrination  course,  which  typically  con- 
sists of  90  hours  of  classroom  time  and  many 
more  hours  of  homework.  After  the  paper- 
work has  been  mastered.  It  Is  followed  by 
intensive  training  in  the  aircraft,  including 
take-offs  and  landing  during  day  and  night, 
normal  emergency  flight  maneuvers,  and 
flight  under  simulated  Instrument  flight  con- 
ditions. With  this  flight  and  ground  training 
completed,  but  before  the  pilots  begin  service 
In  scheduled  operations,  they  are  given  a 
check  flight  in  the  aircraft  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  company  check  pilot  or  an  FAA 
Inspector  to  determine  whether  their  pro- 
ficiency meets  the  high  standards  of  the 
airline  and  the  FAA.  Before  going  to  com- 
mand duty,  the  flight  captain  makes  a  check 
filght  as  captain  with  a  Check-Flight  Captain 
riding  as  monitor.  Only  then  Is  the  captain 
qualified  to  take  command  of  the  type  of 
aircraft  in  which  the  checkout  procedure  has 
been  completed.  These  training  and  checking 
programs  are  additional  to  the  basic  and 
comprehensive  training  and  checking  which 
flight  crew  members  must  have  taken  in 
order  to  obtain  the  FAA  license  which  is  a 
prerequisite  to  their  receiving  the  airline 
training. 

The  industry  and  the  PAA  take  steps  to 
keep  pilot  training  relevant  to  the  new  prob- 
lems of  new  aircraft.  For  example,  a  number 
of  accidents  involving  failure  of  Jet  transport 
aircraft  to  pull  out  prof>erly  from  a  high  rate 
of  descent  when  approaching  for  landing  in- 
troduced altitude  awareness  and  descent 
management  subjects  Into  the  training  pro- 
gram; these  subjects  Include:  first,  a  demon- 
stration maneuver  designed  to  show  pilots 
the  proper  techniques  for  recovering  from 
high  rates  of  descent;  secondly,  an  adequate 
experience  on  the  part  of  pilots  in  command 
of  certain  types  of  turbojet  aircraft  before 
they  could  permit  a  co-pilot  to  make  takeoffs, 
instrument  approaches,  or  landings;  and, 
thirdly,  required  completion  during  Initial 
checkout  in  jet  aircraft  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  landings  under  varying  conditions. 
Similarly,  to  help  pilots  avoid  accidents  due 
to  wake  turbulence,  which  is  a  vortex  phe- 
nomenon occurring  behind  larger  aircraft, 
the  FAA  Issued  a  circular  describing  the 
hazard,  pointing  out  how  it  can  best  be 
avoided,  and  released  a  motion  picture  train- 
ing film  on  the  subject. 

TRMNING GENERAL    AVIATION 

Major  General  Joseph  D.  Caldera,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Plight  Safety  Foundation,  Inc., 
states  in  an  Air  Safety  Conference  In  Cin- 
cinnati, February  4,  1968,  that  too  many 
licensed  private  pilots  today  cannot  manage 
their  aircraft  in  the  environment  in  which 
they  place  themselves.'  This  Is  true  in  terms 
of  weather,  which  Is  cited  by  the  National 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Transportation  Safety  Board  as  a  related  fac- 
tor In  over  13".,  of  all  accidents,  22%  of 
which  are  fatol.  It  is  true  in  terms  of  the 
planes  flown.  (A  1967  study  by  the  National 
Transportation  Board  found  that  80 "o  of 
the  general  aviation  accidents  are  due  to  lack 
of  proficiency  or  lack  of  procedural  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  pilot.)  But  it  Is  even 
more  true  in  terms  of  new  traffic  control  and 
communications  systems. 

Virtually  all  commercial  aviation  pilots 
must  be  Instrument-qualired,  but  this  Is  not 
so  with  general  aviation  pilots.  It  used  to  be 
that  a  general  aviation  pilot  was  proficient  if 
he  kept  himself  alive.  Now  to  be  proficient 
he  must  learn  procedures— what  they  are. 
how  to  talk  bis  way  through  them— and  how 
to  push  his  vehicle  through  the  necessary 
maneuvers  to  duplicate  the  sometimes  com- 
plicated lines  drawn  on  airline  maps.  In 
fiscal  vear  1966,  general  aviation  conducted 
25%  of  the  instrument  approaches  recorded 
by  the  PAA,  reflecting  an  Increased  technical 
capacity  In  general  aviation  which  suggests 
that  by  1980  general  aviation  will  conduct 
over  70%  of  the  civil  instrument  approaches 
in  the  United  States.  This  accomplishment, 
however  does  not  flow  from  any  systematic 
effort  to  require  greater  technical  capacity 
from  private  pilots. 

Training  for  the  general  aviation  pilot  can 
be  improved  by  simplifying  approach  pro- 
cedures whenever  possible  and  by  standard- 
izing them  so  the  transient  pilot  can  expect 
the  same  thing  to  happen  to  him  whether 
he  is  at  his  home  field  or  anywhere  across 
the  countrv. 

Also  some  technical  advances  could  help, 
such  as  the  single-frequency  radar  approach 
(TERPS) ,  which  allows  thousands  of  small 
airfields  to  have  their  own  Instrument  ap- 
proach network  which  would  result  in  more 
pilots  developing  instrument  rating.  Cate- 
gory n  capability.  And,  of  course,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  simply  to  require  instrument 
ratings  to  be  required  for  any  pilot  to  use 
certain  airports. 

One  of  the  better  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  PAA  toward  encouraging  instrument 
pilots  to  gain  the  necessary  "live"  experience 
to  gain  proficiency  Is  the  SIP  program.  This 
series  of  classes  given  at  FAA  flight  schools 
have  been  extremely  popular  with  general 
aviation  pilots.  An  FAA  funded  program  of 
the  Flight  Safety  Foundation,  known  as 
General  Aviation  Pilot  Education,  has  been 
successful  and  Is  being  developed  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  Another  effort  was  made  when 
the  Airman's  Information  Manual,  the  basic 
U.S.  civil  flight  information  publication,  was 
refined  and  updated  both  in  form  and  con- 
tent. Furthermore,  the  FAA  has  also  tried  to 
modernize  and  develop  cartographic  ma- 
terials used  in  operating  the  airspace  system 
which  are  standard  and  easy  to  interpret. 

It  still  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, that  significant  improvement  in  gen- 
eral aviation  air  safety  is  possible  without 
stiffer  testing  and  retesting  of  the  pilots. 

A  CROWING  PROBLEM  OF  PILOT  FATIGLTE 

Pilot  fatigue  from  new  planes  and  prac- 
tices comes  from  long  hours  without  rest 
because  of  delays  and  night  departures,  night 
flying,  and  the  disruption  of  the  circadlan 
rhythm  (24  hour  psychophysiological 
rhythm)  involved  in  the  rapid  crossing  of 
several  time  zones.  PAA  regulations  limit 
pilot  flight  time  to  sixteen  hours  per  day  and 
it  has  a  permitted  emergency  extension  to 
20;  but  delays  and  diversions  caused  by  con- 
gested airports  and  Jet  scheduling  practices 
which  increase  aircraft  utilization,  have 
caused  greater  pilot  utilization  without  rest. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In   the   Australian  Defense   Scientific   Serv- 
ice   Aeronautical    Research    Laljoratorles,    it 
was  found  that    "since  the   introduction  of 
Jet     transport     aircraft,     the     volume     and 
intensity     of     reports     of     fatigue     among 
crews     has     tended     to     remain     high     and 
even  to  Increase,  contrary  to  the  trend  ob- 
served  during  the  early  days  of  service  of 
piston-engine  and  turbo-prop  aircraft.  "•  The 
Australian  studv  centered  on  the  following 
causes  of  pilot  fatigue:    (1)    late  afternoon 
and  night  departures   (over  50%   after  1800 
hours):   (2)  night  flying  (59%  are  at  night); 
(3)    morning  arrivals  after  night  work,  re- 
quiring day  sleep  and  a  temporary  reversal 
of  the  light-dark  cycles;   (4)  time  shift;  and 
(5)  earlv  morning  departures  requiring  early 
morning   wake-up    times.   The    major    com- 
plaints made  by   the  crews  examined  were 
Just  these  and  the  chief  symptom  Is  lack  of 
sleep,  which  has  a  marked  effect  on  efficiency 
of  phvslologlcal  functions.  There  is  a  high 
level  of  stress  among  crew  members  during 
the  approach  and  landing  phases  of  filght.  as 
the    statements    of    the    pilots    themselves 

indicate.  ,    .    . 

The    Australian    study    group    concluded 
that  "the  present  system  followed  In  sched- 
uUng  has  many  disadvantages."  •  They  ques- 
tioned    the     vi-lsdom    of    heavy    nighttime 
scheduling  when  the  Internal  systems  are  at 
their  least  active,  when  the  work  load  (ap- 
proach and  landing)    Is  heaviest,  when  the 
crew  is  least  physiologically  prepared.  They 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  setting  the  slip- 
page  points    (Where   crews  change   and   tae 
tired  are  to  rest)   at  the  furthest  geographi- 
cal distance  from  home  base,  and,  therefore, 
when  the  tired  crew  is  least  able  to  adapt. 
They  questioned  why  the  majority  of  slips 
are  of  a  24-hour  duration,  which  is  the  least 
beneficial    physiologically    (12-14-hour    and 
36-hour  sUps  are  preferable  to  24-hour  and 
48-hour  because  they  have  the  advantage  of 
remaining  in-step  with  a  24-hour  rest  cycle) . 
The    study    suggested    that    the    16-hour 
flight  duty  time  Is  to  be  seriously  questioned 
per   se.    not    only    because    of    the    growing 
instances  of  diversions  and  delays  which  ex- 
tend  the   flight  time   considerably,  but  be- 
cause as  in  any  other  occupation  when  the 
safety  factor  is  less  relevant,  a  16-hour  work 
day  would  be  considered  an  unnecsssary  ex- 
tension  of   human   capacity   and   efficiency. 
The  concept  of  extended  working  hours  for 
flight  personnel  began  in  the  days  when  air 
speeds    necessitated    long   hours   In    the   air 
Just  to  reach  a  landing  point,  but  aircraft 
capability  and  Increased  numbers  of  flights 
no  longer  make  long  hours  necessary.  The 
long  duty  times  for  crews  makes  considera- 
tion of  the  rest-time  scheduling  even  more 
mandatory,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  pres- 
ent practices  to  suggest  that  slippage  pat- 
terns  are   established   more  out  of   concern 
for  pilot  fatigue  than  for  aircraft  scheduling 
convenience  and  the  economic  advantage  of 
the  carrier. 

The  Australian  study  of  pilot  fatigue  states 
that  46  of  the  60  pilots  interviewed  attrib- 
uted some  effect  of  fatigue  due  to  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  flight  deck— uncomfortable 
seats  cramped  quarters,  and  unavailability 
of  crew  rest  quarters.  Food,  feeding  faciUtles 
and  procedures,  and  dry  cabin  air  causing 
dehydration  were  also  sources  of  complaint. 
The  interviewed  pilots  noted  a  state  of 
heightened  tension  on  the  completion  of  a 
flight,  manifested  in  reduced  comprehension 
and  retention,  an  increase  In  IrritablUty.  a 
greater  inablUty  to  relax,  a  lack  of  energy,  a 
decrease  In  sociability,  and  an  unusual  need 
for  sleep  accompanied  by  an  InablUty  to 
Bleep.  The  symptoms  associated  with  the  "un- 
winding process"  tend  to  persist  for  a  period 
of  two  to  three  days. 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  it  is  only 
mildly  confortlng  to  know  that  the  general 


health  of  commercial  pilots  has  been  found 
to  be  good  and  is  not  generally  impaired  as 
a  result  of  flying  as  an   occupation.  Pilots 
have  been  found  to  be  relatively  free  from 
cardiovascular      and     cardiac     impairment. 
Nonetheless,     manv     studies     confirm     that 
short-term     disturbances,     like     indigestion 
and  disrupted  physiological  functions,  seem 
to  be  common  due  to  irregular  eating  and 
sleeping  patterns.  Finally,  it  might  be  noted 
that   though  crew   restrictions   on   drinking 
while  on  dutv  and  for  periods  before  duty 
are    strict,    over    68%    of    the    pilots    Inter- 
viewed  In   the   Australian   study   said   they 
drank    more    when    they    were    away    fr-m 
home   and  56%  said  that  they  smoked  more. 
In    1966   there    were    548,757    active    pilot 
certificates    held,    the   number    having    very 
nearly  doubled  In  ten  years.   (See  Chart  7). 
The  largest  number   of  the  certificates  are 
for  private  flying  (222,427),  followed  closely 
by   the   student  and   commercial   categories 
(165  177  and  131.000  respectively).  All  cate- 
gories have  shown  dramatic  growth— practi- 
cally ulpling  In  ten  years. 

There  are  many  more  certificate  holders 
than  active  airmen  in  both  the  pilot  and 
non-pilot  categories,  because  many  pilots 
hold  more  than  one  kind  of  certificate.  For 
instance  many  private  pilots  also  fly  for  busi- 
ness and  pleasure;  many  who  hold  commer- 
cial instrument  certificates  also  have  me- 
chanic certificates  and  can  service  their  own 
aircraft;  many  mechanics  and  controllers 
hold  pilot's  certificates;  and  as  many  as  10.- 
000  pilots  work  part  time  as  weekend  In- 
structors or  charter  flight  pilots.  (See  Chart 

8). 

World  War  II  and  subsequent  military  op- 
erations have  trained  a  large  cadre  of  air- 
craft operating  personnel— a  source  of  civil 
aviation  manpower  ever  since.  This  source 
of  pilots  is  no  longer  adequate,  according  to 
The  Report  of  the  Aviation  Human  Re- 
sources Study  Board,  (September.  1964.  PAA) 
because  of  the  decreased  mUitary  lUght  train- 
ing and  also  because  of  the  increase  in  air  car- 
rier traffic.  Over  half  of  the  present 
commercial  pilots  are  45  years  of  age  or  older. 
A  single  aircraft  requires  Ave  complete 
crews  New  pilot  Wrings  by  U.S.  carriers 
were  estimated  to  be  4.454  in  1966  and  Chart 
9  indicates  new  aircraft  cockpit  crew  esti- 
mates from  1967-75  to  number  16,275  in  total 
manpower. 

One  avenue  of  solution,  suggested  in  the 
Congrecs.  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
four-vear  program  of  instruction  at  a  Civil 
Aviation  Academy  to  train  young  men  and 
women  in  all  aspects  of  aviation,  allowing 
the  cadet  to  major  in  any  one  of  a  nun.ber 
of  aviation  fields- radar  and  electronics,  air- 
craft maintenance,  navigation,  airways  oper- 
ations, pilot  training,  etc. 


CHART  6.-CAUSAL  FACTORS.  1959-62 
|ln  paicsnti 


Air  carrier 


General 
aviation 


Pilot 

Copilot 

Total  pilot 

Other  personnel. 

Total  personnel.. 

Landing  gear 

Powerplant 

Another 

Total  equipment. 

Weather 

Airport,  terrain 

Grand  total 


38 
4 


64 


42 

■13 


54 

4 


55 


68 


24 

14 

7 


14 
10 
8 


100 


100 


Source;  Federal  Aviatton  Aditiinistratioo. 
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The  Report  of  the  Aviation  Human  Re- 
sources Study  Board  concluded  that  the  fu- 
ture employment  demand  can  be  met  by 
existing  education  and  training  resources 
If  a  well  coordinated  Industry-government 
program  Is  aimed  at  continued  mctlvatlon 
of  American  youth  toward  careers  In  aviation. 
They  recommended  the  FAA  to  lead  this  ef- 
fort. Also,  research  and  training  devices, 
slmtilators  and  flight  proficiency  testing  can 
speed  and  Improve  the  training  of  new 
crews.    Better    guidance    and    control    tech- 


niques can  keep  manpower  requirements 
per  crew  from  rising  as  aircraft  becomes  more 
complicated. 

History  offers  a  warning.  In  the  past,  as 
any  field  of  endeavor  expanded  to  include 
many  more  participants,  the  average  quality 
and  competence  of  the  participants  seemed 
to  suffer.  In  contemporary  aviation,  as  the 
planes  and  the  airways  become  more  com- 
plex, increased  manj>ower  needs  are  matched 
by  increased  needs  for  quality  and  excellence 
on  the  part  of  all  participants. 


CHART  7.-ACTIVE  AIRMAN  CERTIFICATES  HELD:  DEC.  31.  195S-66 


Citeiory 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


359.875     348.062   1352.880     365.971      378.700     431,041      479,770       548,757 


PIM 354.365 

Student 

Private , 

Commercial 

Airline  transport 

Helicopter  (only).  

GI,der(only) 

Otiier  pilot 

Nonpilot 

Me<;hanics  

Paractiule  rigger. 

Ground  instructor 

Dispatcher 

Contro  tower  operator' 

Flight  radiooperator'. 

Flight  navigator' 

Flight  engineer 

Flight  instructor  certificates. 
Instrument  ratings' 


■  Estimated. 

-  No  medical  eramlnation  required,  therefore,  no  determination  as  to  activity  can  be  made.  Numbers  represent  all  certificates  on 
record. 
'  Requirements  for  issue  and  possession  ol  flight  ratio  operator  certificates  deleted  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations. 
*  Special  ratings  shown  on  pilot  certificates  represented  above:  hence  do  not  indicate  additional  certificates. 

Source:  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

CHART  8.— CERTIFICATED  CIVIL  AIRCRAFT  AND  AIRMEN,  1927-60 


103, 456 

107.815 

99. 182 

93,973 

95, 870 

105, 298 

120. 743 

139, 172 

165,177 

.  140,573 

139.804 

138.869 

'144,312 

149, 405 

152,209 

175,  574 

196. 393 

222. 427 

93. 126 

93.815 

89. 904 

1  92, 976 

96.047 

96.341 

108,428 

116,665 

131.539 

15,840 

16.950 

18,279 

'19,155 

20, 032 

20, 269 

21.572 

22. 440 

23.917 

579 

610 

616 

1677  ■ 

738 

823 

1,058 

1.392 

1.819 

674 

721 

802 

894 

967 

1,045 

1,227 

1.411 

1.602 

117 

160 

410 

873 

2,912 

2.715 

2,439 

2.297 

2.276 

157.424 

167, 074 

169. 598 

1175,287 

181,982 

186, 304 

195, 396 

204,463 

217.132 

.  107,072 

113,520 

115.688 

118,689 

122, 160 

124, 945 

130.131 

135,351 

140. 799 

2.  543 

2,835 

2.936 

3,127 

3,400 

3,669 

4.226 

4,584 

4,927 

.   28. 306 

30. 179 

29.421 

29. 526 

29,964 

30.295 

30, 801 

31.403 

32.217 

3.437 

3.282 

3.405 

3,542 

3.669 

3.796 

3,961 

4,101 

4,259 

8.584 

9,203 

9,784 

'11,110 

12,436 

12.987 

14,  304 

14,875 

16.046 

203 

137 

131 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.426 

1.495 

1.533 

•1,529 

1,630 

1.620 

1,625 

1.797 

2.384 

5.853 

6,423 

6.680 

7,701 

8.723 

8.992 

10. 348 

12.  349 

16.500 

25. 903 

25.753 

31.459 

1  30, 165 

28.873 

29.618 

32.158 

34. 904 

38. 897 

62.176 

64,506 

63,204 

•  68, 092 

72, 920 

74.451 

84.442 

93.637 

107.171 

Certificated  airplane  pilots 


As  of  Dec.  31 


Total  U.S. 
civil  aircraft 


Total 


Airline 
transport 


Commercial 


Private 


Student  pilot 

issuances 

during  the 

year 


Mechanics 


1927 2.740  1.572  (') 

1928 5.104  4,887  (') 

1929 9,922  10,430  (') 

1930 9,313  15.280  (') 

1931 10.780  17.739  (') 

1932 10.324  18.594  330 

1933 9.284  13,960  564 

1934 .—  ..  8,322  13,949  676 

1935 9.072  14,805  736 

1936 9.229  15.952  842 

1937 10.836  17.681  1,064 

1938 11,159  22.983  1.159 

1939 13.772  33.706  1.197 

1940. 17.928  69.829  1.431 

1941 26.013  129.947  1,587 

1942 27.170  166.626  2.177 

1943 27.180  173.206  2,315 

1944 27.919  183.333  3.046 

1945 37.789  2%.  895  5.815 

1946 =81.002  400.061  7.654 

1947 -'94.821  <433.241  <  7.059 

1948 395.997  M91,306  •7.762 

1949 392.622  525,174  9,025 

1950 92,809  (■)  (-') 

19S1 '88,545  580,574  10,813 

I9S2 '89,313  581,218  11,357 

1953 '91.102  585.974  12.757 

1954 '92.067  613.695  13.341 

1955 '85.320  643.201  13.700 

1956 '87.531  669.079  15,295 

1957 '93.189  702,519  16.900 

1958 '98.893  731.078  18.303 

19S9 '  105. 309  758.368  19,364 

1960 '111,580  783,232  20,935 


'  Airline  transport  rating  became  effective  May  5,  1932. 
•  Not  available 
'  Includes  gliders. 
'  Asot  April  1,  1968. 
■  As  ot  May  1,  1949. 


(=) 
() 

6.165 

7.847 

8.513 

7.967 

7.635 

7.434 

7.362 

7.286 

6.411 

7.839 

11,677 

18,  791 

34, 578 

55. 760 

63.940 

68. 449 

162.873 

203.251 

'181.912 

'176.E45 

167,769 

(■) 

197.900 

193.575 

195.  363 

201.441 

211.142 

221,096 

237, 149 

245.  541 

255,377 

262, 437 


(') 
(■) 

4.265 

7,433 

9,226 

10,297 

5,771 

5,789 

6,707 

7.322 

10,206 

13.985 

20.  332 

49,607 

93,  782 

108,689 

106,951 

111.833 

123.207 

189.156 

'  244. 270 

306.699 

328, 380 

(•) 

371.861 

376. 286 

377.854 

393.913 

418.359 

432,638 

448.470 

467. 234 

483,627 

499.810 


545 
9.717 
20,400 
18,398 
16,061 
11,325 
12.752 
11.994 
14. 572 
97.675 
21.770 
15.556 
29.839 
110.938 
93.366 
93.777 
36.802 
51.276 
77,188 
173.432 
192. 924 
117,725 
49, 575 
44, 591 
45. 003 
30, 537 
37.397 
43.  393 
44.354 
45, 036 
76,850 
58, 107 
67.618 
51,465 


4,383 

7,701 

8,993 

9.016 

8,373 

8,226 

8.156 

8.432 

8.738 

9.314 

9.884 

10.296 

11.177 

14,047 

18,097 

20. 805 

23.157 

27,272 

(•) 

'51,102 

'  60, 420 

64, 736 

(') 

73.954 

77.391 

81.763 

85.  558 

91.001 

95. 436 

102.691 

107,072 

113,520 

115,688 


Due  to  frailties  of  the  record-keeping  system,  "registered"  or  "certificated"  figures  are  somewhat  meaningless  and  are  generally 
ignored  in  favor  of  "active"  if  "eligible"  figures  which  reflect  a  positive  knowledge  ol  some  kind  ol  recent  activity. 

Source:  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 


CHART  9 


August  1,  1969 

NEW  U.S.  AIRCRAFT  COCKPIT  CREW  ESTIMATES 
1967-75 


Type 


Cockpit 

crew 

comple- 

Number'       men!  > 


Boeinp  737,  Douglas  DC-9, 

BAC  111.  FH  227 ..  367 

Boeing  727        .  398 

Boein;  707  and  Douglas  DC- 

8  (both  regular  and 

stretched)    .  189 

Boeing  747  '  and  Douglas 

DC-10'    ..  .  106 

Angto-French  Concorde         .  51 

U.S  supersonic  transport 30 

All-cargo  Boeing  707  and 

Douglas  DC-8 73 

Total  new  U.S.  Aricralt.        1,264 
Total  U.S    trunk  and 

international  fleet 

by  1975 1.756 


Total 
man- 
power > 


3,370 
5,970 


2.835 


3  1.590 

3  765 

3  450 

3  1.095 


16.275 


I  Air  Transport  Association  estimates. 

-  No  account  has  been  given  lor  optional  or  nonstandard  cock- 
pit crew  positions. 

)  An  assumption  was  made  by  A.  W.  &  S.  T.  that  each  aircratt 
requires  5  complete  crews  on  an  industrywide  basis 

'  No  decision  has  been  reached  on  whether  to  build  these  air- 
craU. 

Souice:  Aviatio.i  Week  K  Space  Technology.  Ian.  31,  1966,  p. 

bb. 
Souice:  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

III.     OTHEK    PERSONNEL     (PLANE    CREW,    TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS,  MAINTENANCE) 

Plane  crew 

It-  Is  generally  accepted  that  a  Jet  carrier 
aircraft  can  only  be  safely  flown  with  a  mini- 
mum cockpit  complement  of  three  men.  Most 
jet  aircraft,  as  chart  9  in  Section  II  Indicates 
fly  with  a  three  man  cockpit  crew,  but  this 
has  not  been  made  mandatory.  Most  large 
Jets  (e.g.,  Boeing  707  or  DC-8)  are  operated 
with  an  option  on  cockpit  crew  size  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  hours  in  flight.  To  some 
extent,  the  manufacturers  have  had  more  in- 
fluence than  the  airlines  or  the  pilots  on  the 
decisions  made  by  putting  planes  with  two- 
man  cockpits  on  the  market,  such  as  the 
DC-9,  the  BAC-l-ll,  and  the  Boeing  737. 

Most  pilots  appear  to  agree  that  existing 
air  traffic  and  navigational  systems  require 
better  qualified  co-pilots,  who  would  be  able 
to  take  over  absolutely,  and  flight  navigators 
or  engineers  over  long  flights.  They  insist 
that  ultra  "human"  systems  capabilities  and 
the  clock  of  trained  pilots  makes  this  neces- 
sary and  possible.  The  airlines  claim  that 
aircraft  can  be  safely  flown  by  two  pilots; 
pilots  claim  these  aircraft  cannot  be  operated 
safely  by  a  two  pilot  crew. 

A  similar  question  exists  concerning  the 
number  of  stewardesses  or  "flight  attend- 
ants" on  each  flight.  The  FAA  now  requires 
that  there  must  be  at  least  one  flight  at- 
tendant if  a  flight  has  nine  or  more  passen- 
gers and  that  a  flight  of  149  or  more  passen- 
gers must  have  at  least  four  flight  attend- 
ants. 

The  regulation  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
helpful,  for  it  can  and  does  mean  that  the 
fewer  the  passengers,  the  greater  the  ratio  of 
attendance  to  their  needs  ( both  convenience 
and  safety)  and  that  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  the  less  attendance  to  their 
needs.  Small  flights  can  operate  with  one 
stewardess  to  every  nine  passengers:  large 
flights  can  operate  with  one  stewardess  to 
every  35  passengers.  When  measured  against 
the  need,  in  crash  conditions,  of  efficent  and 
knowledgeable  operators  to  evacuate  the  air- 
line, the  regulation  seems  Insufficient.  The 
stewardess'  unions  have  sought  more  attend- 
ants; the  airlines  view  the  added  cost  as 
prohibitive. 

Traffic  contToUers 

Currently,  the  FAA  employs  about  18,100 
air  traffic  controllers  who  operate  In  three 
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.rf     (.    tv,»  utes  (compared  to  18  hours  used  In  conven- 

v..H«  of  facilltles-alr  route  traffic  control      tor   In   easing   congestion    he   ^^^  J^^^^  ti^^a     testing   methods)    and   can   perform 

^ntL<2rnat!^al    centers    which    watch     amount    of    <=°'^"«"^^:^l,!^^%,^°Viir^e  tests  on  antl-skld  computers,  general  control 

'n^n  route  traffic  over  the  United  States):      and    landings,    furthermore.    U    wUl^  t^e  t  ^^^^^  ^^^  amplifiers,  pneumatic 

all  en  route  trainc  over  V  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ue  2.400  new  con  P  components  and  navigational 

'o^  servmg  commelcl^^  troUers    adequately    to    assure    high    pro-  ^J^^^'^,  3<^i^g'~v07  and  727  and  on  the 

'^^"irotl^:^ro;.lfse^"r:u:h"'L"w^^arr     'tuTh^orizlng,  attracting  and  tr^mng  more     ^^J^^^^r/u^rlzed   service   does   not.   of 
to  pilots  adc^ltlonal  service,  sue  ^^^  ^__  ^^^  ^  BUfficlent  answer.  It  wlU  «1^     course    decrease  the  need  for  highly  skilled 

"oTj^ulv  !■  1968    and  thereafter,  arrivals     be  necessary  to  ^,educe  the  pressure  of  the     ^^^j^^„.  ^ut  It  does  increase  the  proflcency 

r^^^':^'Z^'^^T^  "^^^^^^^T^^i^^  ns^=.:^^^'^^^^^ 

traffic    controllers^  partlcul^ly    °roci  ^^^^^^   ^^   controllers;    Uberallzatlon  tne  u u           ^^^j^cture  of  planes.  In  fact. 

PATCO   (Professional  Ai'^3'**^.^^°^Xce!  of    overtime    and    stand-by    pay    practices  f";^,^.,^^''^ 'Management  approach  to  prob- 

Organlzatlon)     Claimed    was    St  It    eniorce  «                        ^^^^^      ^^^    ^^    the    second  {^l^^l^l^i'^g  '^t^Tnvent^  precisely  because 

ment  of  FAA  landing  ^'^J.^^^,l°"l^Xl^.  sf^ion  of  the  90th  Congress  rectified  one  lem  soivmg  was               ,^3^19408  reached  a 

ments  and  procedures,  ^^f.  f  °^,;'°!;^^°^f  'aspect  of  unfair  overtime  pay  procedures) ;  ^f^  f 'J^/^  no  single  man  or  team  of  men 

curred  within  48  hours  of  the  July  series  ^P  ^^^  ^,  ^,  ,^^,  ,^0  consecutive  weeks  '^^\^X^^^cny  to'reuin  the  vast  realm  of 

meetings  of  PATCO.  B                             ^            ^^^  ^^^.^  equitable  f^^"f ,  vnowledge  and  variables  necessary 

Apparently    the    Issue    was    not    so    much  °I  ^^^^^  pre-hollday   and  post-holiday  duty  ^^^^^'f^^J,  or  nroduce  a  modern  plane.  It  U 

whether  FAA  regulations  had  been  or  should  ^  J^^  P^^^  "^^g,/rated    Training    for    new  ^„^"'«,^  "^^^e   fieW   *'^^^   mothered   the 

be  enforced  «"lctly.  but   whether^  con  ro-  ^a^^^f^-^!'  earlier   retirement;    creation  of  ---^f^f  ./.'J^^^s  management  for  produc - 

^^=^'^^^^^^.,^^1     ? -'^^d^l^d^tr'^r r:^ntr=     Tii^^^^r^^^  ^roTchTo 
ch^g^dThat^  •^«%M^r°rrhinra^rnt      ^^^^^^  Sff  ^1  lo^^^n     Tov^Tn  the  tra.c  of  a  ^^^^^^^^^ 
of    public    peril    because    of    shortages    of     f^«  |;°^"P'",  ^^d  establishment  of  na-  ,v.  weather  (and  other  envihonmentai. 

trained  men  and  modern  equipment^  .    _we     ^f^^^^^^^^rt^X  control  procedures.  ■'actors. 

are  fortunate  that  we  don't  have  the  colli-     "°i';;^  important    Is    some    rational         p^r  general  aviation,  weather  was  cited  bv 

sions  now  .  .  .  ninety  percent  of  this  Is  pure  ^^^^^°^^  th^^growth  of  the  traffic  sys-  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  as 
luck."^    They    cite    Instances    of    vacanclM     "J^""'"^  ^^^  are  expected  to  control.  a  related  factor  in  13.1';    of  all  accidents- 

occurring  in  certain  high  density  centers  '^"^f^'^^^^^^^l^  accidents  officially  at-  ^^ore  frequenUy  than  any  other  factor  in  a 
necessitating  use  of  trainees  who  are  not  ^  .^^^  '"^^''^on^oller  error  are  relatively  ^^^dv  based  on  l965-*6  accident  figures.  Fatal 
checked  out.  ,    ,     ^  „ .  ,  .       1"°   usually  180  to  200  controller  errors  are     accidents  are  far  more  likely  to  occur  when 

They  point  to  the  heavy  work  load  which  1°^'  ^^^^^^  ^  ,_  35  being  classified  as  ^.^ather  forces  a  pUot  to  instrument  flymg 
demands  that  they  handle  as  many  as  35  f.^P""!^"  ^^3  „  ^^hls  figure  may  be  mac-  than  when  he  can  follow  Visual  Plight  Rule 
to   40    aircraft    at    a    tlme^   David   "niomas        ne        ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^ 

Deputy  Administrator  of  the  FAA.  hlmseii  ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^j   ^^^^^^   „rors   for _ 

a  veteran  controller,  has  said  that  the  man     tro  reprimanded    for     lack    of  Percent  of  accidents 

behind  the  radarscope  should  not  be  asked      ^^^  "  «hich  were  latal 

to  keep  track  of  more  than  six  at  one  time,      pron  y.  expected  to  do  keeps  — "- 

Medical  research  done  by  such  organlza-  f  \'^  ^^^  ^°°  and  bigger.  In  1967.  the  aver-  Weather  conditions  «65        ^ 

tions  as  the  FAA  medical  staff  at  George-     |ettlng^lgge-  a  g|^^^^    ^^    3^,3    ^^^.^^      _ - 

town   Medical   Center,   the   FAA   Aeromedi-      ag^  numo  p  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

cal  institute  at  Oklahoma  City^ the  U.S^  Air      ^^^^^^'''^Y'eratlons  ranged   from   596.949      l^lv::^  f  g  ^ 

Force   Human   Factors   Research   Laboratory      ^"^°"ocka   Florida  to  382.548  at  San  Jose.      Below  minimum »■« 

and  the  British  RAF  Institute  of  Aviation     ^^^nU    These  ten  represent  only  3-,    of 

Medicine  report  that  controllers  have  an  un-  ^^"\„^^i "  j^^mber  of  towers,  but  handled  source:  National  Transportation  Safety  Board.  Department  of 
due   amount   of   tension   and   pressure,    ine  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  operations.  Unless  a  num-      Transportation.  1966. 

ACTA  has  said  that  over  half  of  the  eleven  ^^  ^^^  ^^,  ,^  „,h.r  aspect*  of  the  approach  and  clear  air 

controllers  who  ret  red  In  April    1968  were  ^  ^^^     ^^^^    airports,   relief        ^^^^^^^^Jhave  been  cited  as  major  causes 

disability  retirements,  ^'^d,,''!^^^;  '"  .\\' '^^,!  of  congestion  at  certain  airports  at  certain  ^'^^^^^^\*,,'^^i  ^i.craft  accidents.  As  well, 
month,  five  controllers  suffered  heart  at  ^j^^^  "^^^re  and  better  equipment)  the  ad-  ;f^°^^^X  former  Administrator  of  FAA 
tacks  on  the  Job  ,„„t„iiers  Is  now     dltlon  of  more  controllers  will  be  of  dubious      ^^^^  »  ^^^     ^^nt  aviation  weather 

.5;^^Lnro?'^hf  m^^lc^aT  s^r  ren't£ed     value.  ^^^^^^_^^^  ^^t^  ^^r:^^:T ^^S^^'" ^^t^. 

above  and  the  Air  traffic  ControUersA^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^.^^^^^^  ^^.      of   au    the   eUments   In  ^  ^ 

elation  point  to  an  "r^f/^/^'XTbeX  to  chanics  cert^lfied  by  the  FAA.  With  the  im-  ^^\'^^'  assessment  was  made  by  Capt. 
by  the  fact  that  ^"^t"?  f^V  '  \iie  b^den  plementation  oTthe  Airway  Facilities  Malnte-  ^^Zui  J.  Burke,  chairman  of  the  Air  Line 
slip  after  ^^^  '^I'^-J''''''  °'  '^"  *'""'*"'  decertification  Program  in  1965.  the  FAA  ^,^^  Association's  all-weather  "^"B^^^^ 
must  shift  to  other  men  „„„,,„„.„  has     Academv  was  assigned  responsibility  for  over-      ^  ^.hen  asked  If  all-weather  flying  w^ 

The  number  of  ^^r  traffic  controllers  has     Acad*';^>  ^^  ^i^i3tratlon   In    connection      ^^"^.e^  .Tes."  he  said.  "Ifs  still  In  the 
doubled  over  the  Pf  ,^.  ,1°  >Xvear  B^t  the     w^h"^  hf^^ltten.  oral  and  performance  ex-      ^.^erlmental  stage,  the  same  as  U  was  in 
pected  to  increase  by  10  ..  ^''^' ^^^fp„tro„  of      aminatlons  to  prepare  facility  maintenance      General  DooUttle's  time  In  1929."  • 
ACTA  says  that  recruiting  ^^^J^^''Z>t     p'sonr^eMo^active  employment.  ^^The^e  are  four  areas  of  principal  concern 

controllers  Is  becoming  ^^r»  increasing  proo       pers  program  presently  involves  78      relating  to  weather  and  air  traffic:  1 )  Land- 

lem.  Representing  about  5.500  contr°"ers^  ,  Jp/ of  svstems  in  four  career  fields,  with  [^facilities  at  air  terminals  are  insufficient: 
the  Association  ^^gg^^^eice^'ecause^^f  the  pi^ns  °ore'xTanslon  toTnclude  86  systems  in  'afT^mtle  Is  known  about  the  phenomena 
longer  want  to  enter  service  because  P^Helds  Centrally  administered,  the  train-      ^f  air  turbulence;  3,    En  route  weather  In- 

job  pressure,  f^^  program  combines  resident,  on-the-job      formation    is   sparse    and   the    ^ap^<^'^>    \°^ 

Many  suggest  that  ^^\P*f  '"  ^^f^  in  the     Lnd  correspondence  training  as  well  as  dls-      weather  prediction  is  limited:  4.   The  FAA 
view  of  the  hazards  and  skill  needed  in  the     and  c°rresP  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  materials      has  not  acted. 

job.  controller  ofC^  controller    and    the  t^  Agency  air  traffic  facilities.  Air  tcrmrnal  facilities 

Ivll'oT'the  facility  in  which  he  operates-  increasingly,  maintenance  ^s  becoming  au-  .  ^^     ^^^  ,  f^^  ,ears  ago 

iniwewMch   depends   on   the   number  tomated  by  the  use  of  computers  which  au-  ^^^!^    ^^^  ^^te  the  best  way  to  find  out 

%         rrtinnsattheTaciUtyandthehours  tomatically    "read-out"    tiie    state    of    the  ^^4\  ^^j^Vrun way  visibility  is  at  an  airport 

of  operations  f  .^^*  '^"'"^The  average  air  -health"  of  the   aircraft.  For  example,  the  ^T^f'"^ nearly  a  half-bilUon  dollar  Invest- 

of  operation  of  ^^^/^'^"^^^y^TfserWc^  rat-  entire  TWA  DC-9  fieet  will  be  equipped  with  that  h^  nearly  a                    ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

"f  oVotn    12  o^  13      n  1968    the  LU  this  daTTanalysls  system  which  monitors  50  ^^-^J^^',,^  hive  him  stand  at  the  end  of 

was  »10'203  ?o  ^IS/zaa^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  maintenance  center  in      tlve.  Bad  weather  causes 

^     ,      ,.  ,.  TO7  .»U>m.tlc  pilot  compuwr  In  n.n.ty  in.i>-     a  wiumenOiS  to  lonjo 

Footnotes  at  end  ot  erticie. 
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with  a  drive  for  even  more  complicated  sys- 
tems pointing  toward  all-7reather  landing. 

Current  use  of  airports  under  adverse 
weather  conditions  are  limited  by  regulation 
depending  on  available  air  traffic  control 
equipment.  The  general  situation  is  as  fol- 
lows: If  weather  conditions  are  below  the 
"minlmums" — 500  foot  celling  and  1  mile  of 
forward  visibility — an  BJrport  may  not  be 
used  unless  it  is  equipped  with  an  instru- 
ment landing  system  based  upon  radar  (or 
a  radio  beam  supplemented  by  a  high-in- 
tensity approach  light  system) .  if  that  equip- 
ment is  present,  approaches  are  permitted  at 
200  foot  ceilings  and  one-half  mile  of  for- 
ward visibility.  (Some  instrument  landing 
system  installations  due  to  geographical  ob- 
struction may  be  restricted  below  400  feet). 
Instrument  landing  equipment  Increases 
airport  utilization.  But  it  may  also  increase 
congestion  by  attracting  aircraft  which  ordi- 
narily would  not  land  at  that  particular  air- 
field. The  equipment  does  not  assure  safety; 
It  is  dependent  upon  its  own  reliability  and 
upon  the  airmen's  ability  to  use  it. 

Minlmums  are  being  continually  reduced  as 
aircraft  equipment  becomes  more  sophisti- 
cated. Currently,  most  planes  may  land  un- 
der Category  I  minlmums  (vertical  visibility 
or  "ttBClsion  height"  of  200  feet — horizontal 
visibtttty  or  "runway  visibility  range"  RVR 
of  at  least  2.400  feet).  By  the  end  of  1966, 
however,  four  air  carriers  had  received  ap- 
proval for  of)erations  under  the  minlmums 
of  150  foot  decision  height  and  1.600  foot 
RVR.  This  Is  the  first  step  to  quaUfyinu  for 
Category  II  operations — 100  foot  decision 
height  and  1.200  RVR.  At  the  end  of  1966, 
runways  at  three  major  airports  had  quali- 
fied for  Category  II  landing  systems,  and 
FAA  reported  that  20  additional  runways 
had  been  Identified  for  installation  of  the 
equipment  necessary.  Category  III  in  which 
the  decision  height  and  the  RVR  are  reduced 
to  zero,  is  envisioned  for  the  future  as  part 
of  the  all-weather  landing  system. 

Instrument  landing  is  at  a  stage  where 
further  developments  and  improvements  are 
extraordinarily  difficult  and  perhaps  prohibi- 
tively exi)ensive.  A  new  system  is  under  eval- 
uation w'nich  uses  microwave  beam-forming 
techniques,  but  the  problems  in  all-weather 
landing  systems  are  subtle  and  more 
serious.  In  order  to  make  substantial  im- 
provements, the  system  must  fly  the  aircraft 
autcanatically  which  raises  the  problems  of 
a)  reliability;  b)  failure  detection;  c)  cor- 
rective action  or  emergency  procedures;  d) 
acceptance  by  pilots;  and  e)  procedures  in 
case  of  sxidden  loss  of  electrical  power.  All- 
weather  landing  is  complex,  involving  the 
ground  system,  the  airborne  system  includ- 
ing autopilot  and  control  characteristics  of 
the  airplane,  displajrs,  hiunan  factors,  air- 
port design,  economics  and  reliability. 

British  manufacturers  feel  the  tiltimate 
solution  lies  in  full  automation  with  the 
pilot  as  a  monitor.  American  manufacturers 
and  operators  are  reluctant  to  accept  this 
solution  and  favor  retaining  the  pilot  in  the 
control  loop  while  improving  the  instru- 
mentation and  visual  guidance  systems.  In 
this  approach  minimum  landing  conditions 
(in  terms  of  weather)  axe  lowered  as  instru- 
mentation and  equipment  are  developed 
(such  as  an  improved  autopilot-ampUfier- 
computer  which  provides  on-course  localizer 
and  glide  slope  precision  and  autopilot  con- 
trols integrated  into  a  single  display  in  the 
cockpit.  This  is  the  course  present  policy  iS 
following. 

The  vigor  with  which  an  all-weather  land- 
ing system  is  pursued  is  a  reflection  on  the 
relative  emphasis  national  aviation  places  on 
the  reliability  of  service  as  compared  with 
safety.  The  airlines  have  a  great  desire  to 
reduce  the  weather  restrictions  within  which 
they  operate  because  to  minimize  diversions 
and    cancellations    produces    better   service, 
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better  operations,  and  better  profits.  FAA  re- 
cently accepted  a  study  by  United  Research, 
Inc.  covering  1957  operations  which  placed 
a  dollar  value  on  the  improvement  in  the 
capacity  of  the  system.  Improvement  in  the 
efficiency  and  reliability  of  the  system,  and 
benefits  from  Improvements  In  the  margin 
of  safety  as  a  result  of  an  all-weather  land- 
ing system.  The  total  value  of  utllizaOon 
of  an  all-weather  landing  system  was  placed 
at  $24,962,000 — «3,791.,000  of  which  was  the 
value  of  accidents  prevented  and  $11,500,000 
stemmed  from  Increased  revenues  to  air  car- 
riers.   (See  Chart   10). 

The  approach  and  landing  phase  remains 
the  most  dangerous  in  air  travel.  Thus,  from 
a  safety  standpoint  there  is  every  reason  to 
develop  an  all-weather  landing  system.  This 
argues  for  significant  improvement  in  re- 
search and  development  into  such  items  as 
full  automation  of  the  landing  system,  the 
new  microwave  system  intended  to  deter- 
mine the  reliability,  failure  detection,  and 
em«-gency  procedure  aspects  of  automatic 
landing.  But  it  is  sadly  ironic,  and  a  reflec- 
tion of  distorted  perspective,  to  approach 
such  advances  not  with  the  goal  of  maximum 
safety  in  cases  where  landings  must  be  made, 
but  with  the  goal  of  maximum  landings  in 
presently  unsafe  conditions. 

While  much  is  done  about  limiting  the 
effect  weather  has  on  landing,  little  is  done 
to  change  the  weather.  Fog  is  an  exception. 
About  four  years  ago  the  airlines  began  a 
cooperative  program  to  open  some  airports 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  regular  operations 
by  dropping  dry  ice  into  cold  fog  from  a 
light  plane.  This  method  Is  successful  only 
when  the  fog  is  supercooled.  The  airline 
supercooled  fog  dispersal  program  has  now 
grown  to  include  19  airports,  with  seven  par- 
ticipating airlines.  Efforts  to  disperse  warm 
fog  have  been  less  successful.  FAA  is  i3Jw 
preparing  to  establish  a  program  to  test  the 
more  promising  dispersal  techniques  with 
warm  fog.  It  could  produce  important  bene- 
fits for  all  of  aviation. 

Air  turbulence 

There  are  many  types  of  turbulence.  They 
are  generally  understood  to  exist  in  four 
general  forms — mountain  waves,  gravity 
waves,  thunderstorms  and  frontal  systems. 
The  first  twoare  forms  of  clear  air  turbulence 
( CAT) .  Mountain  waves  are  a  vertical  deflec- 
tion of  air  masses.  Gravity  waves  are  found 
at  the  interface  of  air  masses  of  different  den- 
sity and  velocity,  such  as  at  the  edge  of  a 
Jetstream.  Flying  in  turbulence  has  become 
more  critical  with  advancements  in  speed, 
because  aircraft  velocity  amplifies  gust  loads 
and  .stresses. 

The  instances  of  aircraft  coming  in  con- 
tact with  CAT  increased  dramatically  with 
the  introduction  of  Jet  transport  in  1958.  By 
1964.  there  was  a  CAT  ref>ort  from  an  air- 
craft somewhere  over  the  U.S.  nearly  once 
every  hour;  a  commercial  Jet  transport  en- 
countered moderate-or-greater  CAT  unce 
every  34  hours.  50";  of  some  20  reports  in- 
vestigated between  1960  and  1963  occurred 
in  clear  air  where  the  X-  or  C-  band  weather 
radars  installed  on  transports  could  not  de- 
tect the  turbulence.  The  effect  of  CAT  on 
passengers  and  control  of  the  airplane  Is 
considerable,  and  numerous  passenger  and 
crew  injuries  as  well  as  aircraft  damage  has 
been  directly  attributed  to  this  phenomenon. 
There  have  been  many  fatal  accidents  in 
which  CAT  has  been  suspected  .as  a  cause. 
Theoretical  studies,  supported  by  limited 
experimental  evidence,  show  clearly  that  the 
influence  of  turbulence-induced  stresses  on 
the  pilot  and  on  the  aircraft  load  is  a  criti- 
cal factor  affecting  safety,  especially  on  large 
aircraft.  However,  a  technique  of  accounting 
for  pilots  behavior  must  be  developed  before 
the  available  data  can  be  applied  to  future 
aircraft. 

Some  Improvement  has  been  made  by  the 
airline  Industry  In  attempting  to  counteract 
this  phenomenon.  MeteorolAgical  forecasting 


has  Improved;  pilots  have  been  given  briefing 
concerning  the  action  of  turbulence  on  air- 
craft; and  Instruments  have  been  modlfled 
to  portray  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  aircraft 
at  large  departures  from  horizontal. 

Still  the  detection  and  forecasting  of  clear 
air  turbulence  Is  largely  beyond  present  capa- 
bilities. There  are  no  CAT  detectors  which 
can  be  considered  sufficiently  developed  to 
even  evaluate  the  problem.  Forecasting  capa- 
bilities have  not  progressed  since  1959  when 
the  jet  aircraft  promoted  high-level  moun- 
tain wave  forecasting.  Lasers,  temperature 
sensors  (on  the  aircraft),  electric  discharge 
monitors,  and  VHP  radar  and  ozone  detectors 
have  been  tested,  but  no  one  method  of  CAT 
detection  has  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be 
operationally  useful  and  practical.  It  is 
NASA's  conclusion  that  "Despite  many  com- 
monly quoted  theories  about  the  nature  and 
meteorology  of  CAT,  not  enough  Is  actually 
known  and  proven  about  the  phenomenon  to 
enable  the  practical  value  of  proposed  CAT 
detection  methods  to  be  predicted  with  any 
useful  degree  of  confidence."  "  NASA  has  rec- 
ommended a  broad  scientific  overview  of  re- 
search and  development,  and  coordinated  and 
increased  effort  in  Research  and  Development 
work  sponsored  by  the  Government  agencies 
In  the  area  of  CAT  detection  and  warning. 

En  route  weather  information  and  the 
capacity  to  predict 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  weather 
reporting  stations  in  the  United  States  serve 
over  16,000  civilian  aircraft  (183.500  esti- 
mated in  1977)  at  nearly  7,000  airports.  Air- 
port weather  observing  stations  take  hourly 
reading  and  3-  and  6-hour  synoptic  observa- 
tions on  a  24-hour,  7-day  a  week  basis  at  all 
333  locations.  The  basic  communication  sys- 
tem which  gathers  the  observations  and 
sends  them  to  the  weather  forecast  centers 
and  then  distributes  forecast  data  is  operated 
by  the  FAA  as  part  of  the  over-all  communi- 
cation system.  The  Weather  Bureau  operates 
a  number  of  flight  advisory  weather  service 
centers  to  serve  aviation  directly. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Fletcher.  Director  of  Aero- 
space Sciences  for  the  Air  Weather  Service, 
feels  that  science  has  hit  a  plateau  of  fore- 
casting capability  from  which  it  is  unlikely 
to  climb  much  higher  until  more  basic  re- 
search is  accomplished.  He  contends  that  the 
scientist  and  forecaster  must  work  together 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  basic  research  and  practice. 

For  many  years,  radar  has  been  vised  to  ob- 
serve weather  because  large  collections  of 
raindrops,  snowflakes,  or  cloud  droplets 
backscatter  enough  of  the  radar  energy  inci- 
dent on  them  to  constitute  detectable  radar 
targets.  Present  day  radar  can  only  Indicate 
the  presence  of  precipitation  and  the  relative 
size  of  the  area  it  covers.  Under  study  is  a 
Doppler  radar  system  which  will  detect  the 
velocity  of  the  raindrops  or  snowflakes  in 
much  the  same  way  that  police  radar  de- 
termines the  speed  of  a  car.  Doppler  radar 
will  aid  aviation  weather  research  by  finding 
the  altitude  at  which  snow  turns  to  rain, 
the  wind  structure  In  storms,  and  the  exact 
configuration  of  updrafts  and  downdrafts  so 
that  frontal  systems  may  be  determined. 

Automated  aviation  weather  forecasting 
and  broadcasting  has  made  some  significant 
strides.  "Mesonet"  consists  of  13  automated 
weather  stations  spaced  within  30  miles  of 
the  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experi- 
mental Center  (NAFEC)  in  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey.  Each  station  measures  and  trans- 
mits 10  different  weather  elements  on  an 
intricate  time  scale  to  a  central  collection 
point.  The  Mesonet  approach  is  being  fol- 
lowed to  explore  factors  involved  In  provid- 
ing effective  short-range  terminal  weather 
forecasts  for  periods  of  one  hour  or  less  for 
highly  critical  subsonic  and  supersonic  jet 
operations  at  high-density  terminals. 

A  statistical  terminal  forecast  technique 
called  "Regression  Estimate  of  Event  Prob- 
ability"   (REEP)    was    also    developed    and 
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t.«ted  in  operational  environment.  The  REEP  traffic  system,  but  he  lacks  the  authority  to  v.  AiRCRxrr  ai»worthines8 

^l^iaue  Trovld^    auWiated    probability  do  more  than  recommend.  The  fact  Is  that  obviously,  many  factors  <^n  contribute  to 

f^S  for  ceninl  and  vUlbillUci  In  future  FAA  has  largely  abdicated  even  its  respon-  ^n  air  accident-weather,  pilot  error,  Inade- 

f?^^^o^R  of  2  5  and  7  hours  REEP  fore-  sibillty  to  recommend.  quate  traffic  control,  etc.  Presumably,  one  of 

"^t^  ^^vf  b^n  t^r^l^  ri^ofXngeles,  The   greatest  amount  of  funding  related  t\e  areas  most  easily  subjected  ^f-t  - 

San  FYanclBCo    Seattle,  Chicago,  New  York,  to  aviation  weather  service  goes  to  the  De-  accident  prevention  Is  the  Pli'^e  Itoeir  If  the 

and  W^Sn^sults  to  date  indicate  the  partment  of  Commerce-Weather  Bureau-  aircraft  Itself  Is  a  cause  «  /^,^^f '^'"i^' 'I'l' 

^eMlbimv  of  utilizing  this  technique  at  a  ($93,888,000  in  1965)  followed  closely  by  the  malfunction  probably  could  have  been  pre- 

ce^tral^  computer  facility   with   forecast  Air  Force    ($88,213,000  In   1965).  The  PAA's  dieted.                                        ,»»,„»>«.„  Ht..d 

acc^ac^eqCwalent  to  thos^  made  by  aver-  proportion  in   1965  was  $18,755,000  In   1965.  Nonetheless,  faulty  aircraft  have  been  cu*<» 

fte«^^atlon  forecasters  The  cost  of  process-  The  Weather  Bureau  estimates  that  about  as  a  reason  In  a  number  of  air  accidents^ 

tnt  ^d  traiLmTttfn^  is  mfnlmal.  Improve-  $12  million  (12% )  of  its  funds  are  spent  each  power  plant  failure  was  cited  fs  a  cause 

mfnMn  tofs^^  of  leather  forecasting  and  year  In  aviation  services.  FAA  spends  about  m  7%   of  air  carrier  accidents  studied  be - 

SLt^  trensmlsll^n  wl^l  lead  to  better  fore-  2%  of  its  own  funds  for  weather.  tween   1960   and    1964-and   5^.    of   general 

cLtlng  c^bfllty  ^uce  manpower  needs,  FAA  has  never  defined   ^Ith  precision   a  aviation  accidents  between  195&-1964^ 

a^d  r^uce  c««ts  weather  information  system  adequate  to  the  Landing  gear  failure  was  cited  "^  cause 

'^'^  Junri966,  Automatic  Terminal  In-  safety  needs  of  a  comprehensive   air   traffic  in  7r;    °Jj''^ -^Vl64^'nd    6% ' of  gtnera'i 

formation  Service  (ATIS)   was  operating  at  system.  tween    I960   and    1964-^nd   6  c    of   general 

23  of  the  Nation's  busiest  airports  and  pro-  Of^cr  environmental  factors  aviation  accidents  in  19M^                              ^ 

Jected  for  another  50  airports.  Broadcasts  are  Terrain,  as  a  category  of  environment,  wa^j  The  '^^ij^^'^'^.'^^^^^'^^.i^^^^'^ileo 

recorded   on  magnetic   tape,   giving  ceiling,  ^^^^  by  the  FAA  a^  a  factor  In  less  than  i;^.  °' ^'^, <5«^j^"  rt  f^^'f  ""f Jf  of  1^6^ 

visibility,  wind  direction,   barometric   pres-  „,  the  air  carrier  accidents  between   1960-  and     964^and  i^  than  1       °\^'\^^^ 

sure,    runway   In   use,    and    other   pertinent  1964,  and  in  6%  of  general  aviation  accidents  aviation  af«^'^f"J*,'^„^^f  f  J^,.^^^^'*j^ay 

data    The   broadcasts  ease  controller  work-  between  1959-1964,  but  it  was  cited  as  a  re-  of  clear   air  turbulance   ^^^f  ^"^^/^^^^^ly 

load  reduce  radio  frequency  congesUon,  and  i^^gd    factor    in    380    accidents   for    general  be    more    of    a    cause    than    is    presently 

pemilt  pilots  to  obtain  routine  non-control  aviation   in    1966,    6.7%    of   the    total;    7.1'-,.  thought.) 

fnforma?lon  when  cockpit  duties  are   least  of  these  were  fatal.  The  mountainous  areas  of  Altlme^rs  may  have  be^en  a  causa^^^ 

,^,o<=cin<»  ihp  Fast    West    and  Par  West  have  consls-  in  some  Instances.  (The  faa  estimax«s  wiai. 

'''^^  rl  IS  a  possibiUty  that  a  global  weather  ^'ntly^len'^cifei,  as  pan^larly  hazardous  to  there  Is  a  0^3  9.  probabUHy  that  even  gven 

observation  system  which  includes  the  use  general  aviation  because  of  severe  weather  ^^e  correct  inlormatlon  by  the  con^^^^^^^ 

of  satellites  to  gather  data  from  remote  un-  changes,    altitude,    air    density    and    down  °i°dfrn  ^'^'^P°'^  *''^^^;'^  „r",,  *     r^^^^^ 

ma^inld  weather  stations  will  be  developed  clraftl,    and    Inadequate    weather    reporting  200J««^  °«  ^^^  .!f/8°*'^,f '"'"^i"^^^^^ 

in  the  next  few  years.  To  the  end  of  develop-  equipment  and  communication  facilities  in  A^  Dennis.  Presiden    of^eta  Engme^--|J°. 

ine  such  a  system,  Congress  passed  H.  Con.  these  areas.  '"  Dallas,  says  '•"''';  J"^,        rrnshps  tn  the 

^l  723,  May  20,  1968,  expressinc  "the  sense  girds,  as  a  category  of  environment,  have  billt ies  ^^^y^^^V'l.^t'^^^'ll^'^^^^   ^    he 

Of  congress  that  the  United  States  should  been  responsible  for  accident,  and  are  still  Cincinnati  a  ea  «'«^«^l»f5  «nd  ^^ers^'^^n^ 

participate  in  and  give  full  support  to  the  ^  hazard  and  a  consideration  in  airport  plan-  Salt  La»ce  /:uy  ^°f„';  j^^      ^ir  rising  from 

world  weather  program."  This  resolution,  in  ^^        j^  Boston,  an  ingestion  of  starlings  In  theory  ^^/^^^^^ '"°i^^'^-'*_f  *erro    in  a  pl"^^^^ 

effect,  gave  U.S.  representatives  to  an  inter-  the  engines  on  take-off  caused  the  downing  a  body  of  water  ^"^^^^  "J°'  '"  iP^t  for 

national  weather  program  in  Geneva,  May  29,  ^,  ^^  fjectra;  in  Elllcott  City,  Maryland,  in  f'""^^"^^,„^^,tc,ions    the   airport  ZT^  a°- 

1968,  added  impetus  to  continue  work  begun  jgeg,   a  United   Viscount   was  downed   after  landing  ^'^^^^^^^°^'-^^\^^^^^\^\'^  the 

in  1961;  this  work  is  approaching  the  stage  ^.histllng  swans  struck  the  horizontal  stabl-  tlmeter  sftlngs  at  ^e  airport  ana  in 

of  imporunt  initial  success,  uzer.    In   four   years   the   Civil    Aeronautics  case  °f  ^^^.^^f  ?^"  f  ^f  ^"^^idem^^ 

Development  of  such  a  system  would  in-  ^^^^  ^as  received  1,100  reports  from  pilots  of  air  at  the  field  "^^ht  be  conslderawy  orye 

elude  the  Weather  Bureau's  TIROS  Opera-  bird  strlkes-prlmarily  starlings  and  pigeons  than  the  air  two  miles  north  o.er  the  Ohio 

tlonal  Satellite  System,  or  a  more  advanced  ^^  altitudes  of  from  4.000  to  6,000  feet  in  River.)       _,,,..,„„„.,_„  ..-worthiness  of 

system,  which  might  be  used  to  obtain  daily  the  fall  and  spring.  „^''°'11^\'pJ  fir,Z  wUh  thT FAA    Un- 

cfoud  cover  information  on  a  global  basis.  j^^^^„    ^^an    trying   to   prevent   the    in-  ^"/,^7^"   rai%fvS^^^^^    of  iglrPublic 

Modern   computer   technology   would   speed  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^.^    (because   frequently   they  ?"  ^^^^  £5i*"t,,„  ^." 

the  solution  of  mathematical  weather  fore-  j,^   ^^^   ;„   time),   FAAs   approach  L^*^^,^-!,^^,,  "i,ll„ers  the  Administrator 

casting    formulas.    A    satellite    communlca-  ^g^elop  equipment  which  _    SecUon  ^^'^.^'^f^'^^^^^t-f  civil  aircraft 

tlons   network   would   connect   world   mete-  ^^                ^J  ingestion   In  the  case  of  the  'to  P^°«"°"  ^^f/^^  f  J''^.^^"!  '^       ^''ZnU 

orological   centers  in   Washington,   Moscow  ^^^.^^^^t,  the  windshield  was  strengthened  in  ^^^.^"Xids '   ^.^ rnrnfthe  d«^^        ^?e- 

and    Melbourne.    The    ultimate    operational  to  carry  a  4-pound  bird  at  300  knots;  and  the  '"^^  "^°/*"'*' ^o'erning  the  aesign 

systems  would  give  meteorologists  three-di-  ^eTt^^ngine  has  been  made  to  delay  the  rials,  -^/l^X 'a'^^t  ^rcraft  Snes      '^    a 

mensional  atmospheric  date  in  addition  to  automatic  feathering,  so  that  any  ingestion  ^°::S'     t?nn   rpSate  authort^^^^^^           pro- 

day  and  night  cloud  cover  pictures.  The  Pro-  ^^^^^  ^,J^^  ^^,  ^^^^^  the  engine  P'°^""i°^   dun  fcat^  of  such   aUcraft  ^  .  . 

gram  would  provide  comprehensive  data  on  .„, pother  and  ston  duction  of   duplicates  01  f'"^"   aixcrait  . 

iiUpl  iliP^  ^Ss 

out  printed  ^^^er  forecasts.  '.landing  short"  accidents  by  O.  E.  Klrchner      .^^tv  o?^ach  T  carrier   to      .  .  maintain. 

i1=if=s=~  sssi5=s  i=3==-2-f 

b^ms  to  several  times  normal  Intensity.  and  in  severe  weather.  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^^.^  is  rare,  however,  because 
Weather  forecasting  is  an  integral  part  of  Chart  10  manufacturers   work   closely   with   the  FAA 
planning     future     facilities     to     minimize  ^he  analysis  of  the  United  Research  sur-  through  a  planes  final  development  and  pro- 
weather   effects   on    air-traffic    management  ^.gy  resulted  m  the  following  values  being  duction  stages.  Nevertheless,  the  burden  01 
techniques  and  systems.  placed  on  an  all-weather  landing  system;  proving  the  airworthiness  of  an  aircraft   is 
,      j^u.iTAA  souarelv  with  the  manufacturer  according  to 
The  role  of  the  FAA  ^j,   Additional  demand  leading  the "ules  laid  down  by  the  FAA. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  Sec.  310  to  Increased  revenues  to  Supplemental  type  certification  is  required 

provides  that  the  "administrator  is  empow-  ^jr  carriers $11,500,000  .^^en    there  is  m'odificaUon  of  the  original 

ered  and  directed  to  make  recommendations  ^j)   Cost  savings  to  air  carriers.       9,379,000  jj^o^gl  which  is  not  great  enough  to  require 

to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  providing  ^3^   ^ogt     savings     to     general  ^^^  type  certification.  Such  modification 

meteorological  service  necessary  for  the  safe                aviation 292,000  occur   after   the   aircraft   has  been   In 

and    efficient   movement   of   aircraft    in   air  ^^^   value     of     accidents     pre-  ooeration  for  a  long  period  of  time  or  ifter 

commerce  .  .  ."  Thus,   though   the  weather                 vented - --       3.791,000  ^^eries   of   accidents   Isolates  some  special 

analysis  system  Is  administered  through  five  .  .haracteristic  of  the  plane  which  necessitates 

different  government  agencies,  the  Admin-  ^otel 24,962,000  construction  adjustment. 

istrator  of  FAA  is  empowered  to  recommend  ^^^^  ^  direcUve  prescribing 

adequate    weather    analysis    for    a    safe    air  Source:  FAA 
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appropriate  methods  of  compliance  to  the 
manufacturer.  In  lieu  of  such  directive,  the 
PAA  can  be  satisfied  that  all  aircraft  have 
been  corrected  as  a  result  of  an  "alert"  Issued 
by  the  manufacturer  or  PAA. 

In  the  example  of  the  Boeing  727,  after  the 
investigation  of  the  crash  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
approximately  fifty  amendments  of  the 
standards  were  recommended.  The  purpose 
of  these  modifications  was  to  Improve  the 
emergency  evacuation  equipment  require- 
ments and  the  operating  procedures  In  order 
to  Increase  substantially  the  probability  of 
occupant  survival  In  an  aircraft  accident. 

As  an  extreme  measure,  aircraft  may  be 
grounded  until  necessary  changes  are  made. 
Prom  1938  to  1963,  at  least  8  such  mandatory 
and  voluntary  groundings  have  taken  place, 
according  to  the  CAB.  In  two  Instances,  the 
Beechcraft  D-18C  and  the  Martin  202,  the 
aircraft  was  never  returned  to  service. 

To  review  the  policies  and  concepts  out  of 
which  emerge  PAA's  airworthiness  standards 
for  aircraft  and  equipment,  the  Administra- 
tor has  appointed  an  Airworthiness  Stand- 
ards Evaluation  Committee  consisting  of 
PAA  personnel.  The  committee  is  assisted  by 
five  adjunct  subcommittees  which  include  in 
their  membership  advisors  from  other  Gov- 
emmsot  agencies  and  various  segments  of 
the  aUation  industry. 

The  PAA  contlnuallty  monitors  and  evalu- 
ates the  airworthiness  of  an  aircraft.  One 
program.  Implemented  in  June,  1966,  is  the 
performance  .  and  reliability  system  (PAR) 
which  monitors  performance  In  the  airline 
Industry  as  represented  by  15  participating 
airlines.  Information  on  certain  selected 
safety  parameters  is  displayed  in  graphs  and 
charts  for  each  airline  taking  into  account 
such  exposure  factors  as  hours  operated, 
aircraft  movements  and  aircraft  utilization. 
Another  new  program  is  the  Systems- 
worthiness  Analysis  Program  (SWAP)  which 
IS  a  revision  of  the  present  system  of  routine 
inspections  performed  by  cadres  of  inspec- 
tor domiciled  at  ihe  location  of  the  air  car- 
rier's principal  operations  and  maintenance 
base,  instead  of  providing  for  strategically 
located  teams  of  inspectors  who  periodically 
check  air  "arrler  compliance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  operations 
and  maintenance  of  their  aircraft.  Normally 
PAA  rides  1  to  l'i'"r  of  an  airlines'  flights 
annually. 

Surveillance  of  general  aviation  aircraft 
has  been  far  less  stringent  than  for  aircar- 
riers,  for  the  mere  reason  that  volume  makes 
the  task  dlfBcult.  Some  tightening  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  years,  however,  e.g.. 
Inspection  of  air  taxi  aircraft  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  month  per  maintenance,  inspector 
(formerly  air  taxi  aircraft  had  no  special 
surveillance),  conversion  from  an  annual  to 
a  when-needed  basis  for  conducting  formal 
Inspections  of  repair  stations,  and  requiring 
a  maintenance  system  for  large  pressurized 
and  turbojet  aircraft. 

The  airlines  themselves  conduct  a  constant 
search  for  ways  to  reduce  the  unexpected 
malfunction  of  equipment  essential  for 
safety.  One  device  is  the  airborne  mainte- 
nance recorder  which  has  been  developed 
to  the  point  that  over  50  separate  parameters 
of  engine  information  can  be  recorded  and 
monitored.  This  information  provides  a  dally 
"health  report"  on  the  aircraft  engines  and 
systems.  Each  day  a  computer  analysis  can 
furnish  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  mainte- 
nance requirements. 

Regarding  the  substance  of  standards 
which  PAA  requires  for  airworthiness  certifi- 
cation, DaWd  Thomas,  Deputy  Administrator 
PAA  has  said,  "It  is  a  fundamental  assump- 
tion that  they  have  redundant  (back-up) 
systems  and  emergency  devices.  Por  exam- 
ple. In  the  electrical  system  there  are  in  some 
civses  three  and  four  inverters  and  all  sorts 
of  switching  arrangements;  hydraulic  sys- 
tems operate  the  booster  on  controls;  anti- 
skid brakes  may  not  work  on  the  alternate 


hydraulic  systems,  but  there  Is  an  alternate 
hydraulic  system  to  lower  the  gear,  and  If 
that  doesn't  work  there  is  an  alrbottle  to 
blow  It  down."  "  Dynamic  analysis,  strength 
of  materials,  aerodynamic  design,  fire  pre- 
vention, multiple  engines,  and  parallel  con- 
trols have  been  parts  of  the  airworthiness 
standards  effort. 

Continued  research,  development  and  test- 
ing In  the  area  of  new  materials,  new  com- 
ponents and  higher  performance  will  be 
needed,  particularly  In  order  to  establish  the 
highest  standards  for  type  certification  of 
the  Jumbo  Jet  and  the  supersonic  transport. 
One  unsolved  area  to  date  is  the  aircraft 
requirements  to  withstand  the  phenomenon 
called  clear  air  turbulence.  As  little  is  known 
about  it,  no  standards  have  yet  been  estab- 
lished. Nevertheless,  the  pilot  flying  into 
clear  air  turbulence  unexpectedly  can  expose 
his  plane  to  severe  aerodynamic  loads  which 
it  must,  but  may  not,  withstand. 

Another  area  of  growing  concern  Is  what 
might  be  called  "second  generation  air- 
worthiness." It  is  simply  not  possible  to  say 
with  precision  that  an  aircraft  which  is  safe 
when  initially  certified  cannot  through  vise 
develop  unsafe  characteristics.  This  Is  a 
problem  similar  to  that  faced  in  medicine 
where  the  long-range  effect  of  some  drugs  is 
simply  unknown  until  they  have  been  used 
over  the  long-range.  It  is  a  relevant  question 
to  ask:  Should  commercial  air  carrier  flights 
be  the  first  test  of  the  airworthiness  of  an 
aircraft  at  any  age?  Should  not  there  be  on- 
going airworthiness  tests  of  aircraft  under- 
taken continuously,  so  that  commercial 
flights  are  never  the  first  to  test  the  plane 
under  new  conditions — even  if  those  condi- 
tions are  merely  that  no  aircraft  of  the  type 
had  ever  accumulated  so  many  total  hours 
in  flight  before? 

What  PAA  attempts  to  do  in  certifying  air- 
worthiness is  done  reasonably  well,  but  the 
whole  concept  of  PAA  "airworthiness"  certi- 
fication and  inspection  can  be  challenged  as 
an  unrealistic  isolation  of  one  factor,  the 
aircraft,  in  maintaining  a  safe  system. 

In  an  article  by  Prill  and  Hoekstra  entitled 
•Transports  of  the  Puture — A  Systems  Ap- 
proach," it  is  suggested  that  "the  traditional 
concept  of  'airworthiness'  be  broadened  into 
a  new  concept  of  'systemworthiness'  " — that 
is  to  recognize  and  intensify  the  relationship 
between  the  transport  manufacturer,  the  air 
carrier  operator,  and  the  PAA.  Indeed,  the 
very  divergence  between  the  operational  and 
utillzational  features  of  aircraft  points  to  a 
direct  need  for  this  approach  in  PAA  certifi- 
cation and  surveillance  procedures. 

PAA  has  made  a  step  in  this  direction  In 
the  establishment  of  MAC.  The  Maintenance 
Analysis  Center  which  "contemplates  sys- 
temworthiness analysis  programs  .  . .  will  pro- 
vide a  centralized  responsibility  and  capa- 
bility for  broad  review  and  diagnosis  of 
maintenance  data  and  the  issuance,  when  in- 
dicated, of  alert  warnings." 

But  the  systems  approach  must  be  carried 
further.  Besides  the  aspect  of  intersystem 
aircraft  airworthiness  consideration,  the  hu- 
man interface  problem  (i.e.  between  aircraft 
and  pilot )  has  also  been  a  factor  largely  Ig- 
nored in  evaluating  aircraft  airworthiness. 
The  "Aircraft  Design-Induced  Pilot  Error 
Project"  sponsored  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  in  1967,  found,  for 
instance,  that  certain  types  of  accidents  were 
related  primarily  to  detail  design — particu- 
larly such  things  as  those  involving  re- 
tractable landing  gear  and  fuel  systems  mis- 
management. In  these  cases  improper  sens- 
ing of  control,  inadequate  identification  of 
controls,  inadequate  indication  and  or  warn- 
ing to  the  pilot,  and  lack  of  standardization 
were  found  to  be  the  major  design  factors. 
Similarly,  there  has  been  some  indication 
that  the  design  of  altimeter  dials  may  cause 
pilots    to   misread    their   altitude.    The    top 
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dial  Is  read  for  altitudes  above  10.000  feet; 
the  lower  dial  provides  aiutudee  of  less  than 
10,000  feet.  Both  sometimes  show  the  same 
number.  The  problem  is  elusive,  but  PAA 
Investigators  now  suspect  pilot  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  alUmeter  dials  as  a  factor  In  a 
Boeing  727  crash  Into  Lake  Michigan,  August 
16,  1965,  a  TWA  Convalr  880  crash  in  Cln- 
cinnaU,  November  29,  1967,  and  a  West  Coast 
Airlines  DC-9  crash  near  Wemme,  Oregon 
October  1,  1966. 

VT.    AracRATr  CRASHWORTHINESS 

One  goal  of  any  air  safety  program  Is  to 
minimize  accidents;  a  second  is  to  minimize 
f.italities  when  and  if  accidents  occur.  The 
PAA  is  thus  concerned  with  both  the  air- 
worthiness and  the  crashworthlness  of  craft. 
Its  performance  in  the  latter  area  has  been 
distinctly  less  distinguished  than  In  the  for- 
mer. 

Public  Law  85-726,  Title  VI,  Sec.  601(a) 
(6)  provides: 

"The  PAA  Administrator  Is  empowered  and 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  promote  safety  of 
flight  of  civil  aircraft  in  air  commerce  by  pre- 
scribing and  reversing  from  time  to  time  .  .  . 
such  reasonable  rules  and  regulation  or 
minimum  standards  governing  other  prac- 
tices, methods  and  procedure  .  .    " 

PAA  has  interpreted  this  as  authority  to 
establish  rules  and  standards  of  design  "and 
equipment  which  the  aircraft  must  carry  to 
insure  the  highest  degree  of  survivability  if 
an  accident  does  occur.  PAA  has  established 
rules  based  on  knowledge  gleaned  from  its 
own  research  studies,  from  conference  stud- 
ies, from  the  regular  emergency  evacuation 
tests  required  periodically  of  air  carriers  and 
from  the  industry.  It  requires  a  crashworthl- 
ness certificate  for  aircraft  used  In  carrier 
operations. 

An  example  of  regulations  instituted  as  n 
result  of  PAA  research  studies  undertaken 
in  1966  are  as  follows: 

Regulations  adopted  as  a  result  of  emergency 
evaluation  medical  research  studies 

1.  Emergency  evacuation  demonstrations 
required  on  each  type  of  air  carrier  passen- 
ger aircraft; 

2.  Portable  battery  powered  megaphone(s) 
required; 

3.  Uniform  passenger  briefing  procedure 
provided  for; 

4.  Location  and  operation  of  emergency 
exits  must  be  described  to  passengers; 

5.  Specific  ratios  of  flight  attendants  to 
the  number  of  passengers  prescribed; 

6.  Emergency  evacuation  procedures  made 
available  by  diagram; 

7.  Exit  signs  and  opening  clearly  demar- 
cated; 

8.  Life  raft  location  and  operation  briefing 
on  over-water  flight; 

9.  Exterior  markings  around  emergency 
exits  required; 

10.  Clearly  indicated  external  openings 
available  on  emergency  exits; 

1 1'^  Prescribed  performance  standards  for 
flotation  seat  cushions; 

12.  Evacuation  demonstrations  must  en- 
compass 120  seconds  or  less  time; 

13.  Separate  demonstrations  for  ditchings 
must  be  accomplished; 

14.  Emergency  exit  operating  handles  must 
have  instructions  readable  at  30  inches  and 
have  uniform  markings;  and 

15.  A  source  of  light  independent  of  the 
main  lighting  system  must  be  Installed  to 
illuminate  each  emergency  exit  and  locating 
sign. 

Regulations  under  conside.xtion  as  c  result 
of  emergency  evacuation  medical  research 
stua'.es 

1.  Individual  passenger  portable  smoke 
mask  (could  double  as  emesis  bag) ; 

2.  Delethallzed  seat  back; 

3.  Individual  passenger  single  strap  in- 
ertial  reel  torso  restraint  (suitable  for  adult 
and  child) ; 
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4.  Emergency  escape  procedures  In  400- 
1.000  passenger  aircraft;  «...„.,. 

5.  Dynamic  tests  of  40g  (all  directional) 
passenger  seats. 

Source-  "Federal  Aviation  Agency  Air 
Traffic  Control  Operations",  Heanngs  Before 
a  Subcommittee  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions House  of  Representatives,  89th  Con- 
gress.' Second   Session.  April  26.   1966,   page 

70-71 

A  study  by  the  Aviation  Crash  Injury  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Flight  Safety  Founda- 
tion in  1961,  indicated  that  occupant  pro- 
tection criteria  of  the  FAA  do  not  fully  rec- 
ognize safety  advances  which  can  be  im- 
plemented on  the  basis  of  existing  tech- 
nology Failure  of  the  seat  belt  tie-down, 
rigid  service  trays,  the  design  of  seat  backs 
and  seat  back  webbing,  and  seating  con- 
figuration all  contributed  to  fatalities  in 
crashes  where  the  fuselage  structure  was 
left  relatively  Intact.  It  would  appear  that 
not  much  change  In  any  of  these  areas  has 
occurred  since  the  study  was  concluded. 

The  PAA  consults  Industry  during  develop- 
ment of  a  new  aircraft  to  define  and  estab- 
lish   criteria   for   crashworthlness    certifica- 
tion   In  the  certifying  of  the  new  alrbxises. 
for  instance.   (DC-IO,  Boeing  747)    the  FAA 
has  followed  the  industry  during  develop- 
ment. The  safety  standards  which  are  likely 
to  emerge,  however,  will  probably  be  little 
different  from  what  is  in  effect  today  with 
smaller  craft.  McDonnell-Douglas  says  that 
no  passenger  will  be  more  than  one  seat  away 
from  an  aisle  and  that  cabin  width  of  more 
than  19  feet  Is  7  feet  greater  than  the  Jet- 
liners now  flying.  But  these  advertisements 
are  misleading:  The  first  claim  refers  only  to 
first  class  configuration;  and  the  latter  claim 
fails  to  recognize  that  there  will  be  Just  that 
many  more  seats  across  the  cabin  width.  It 
is  clear  that  a  seating  capacity  of  300  pas- 
sengers will  mean  that  crowded  seating  con- 
ditions and  hampered  access  to  exits  will  be 
even  more  of  a  problem  with  the  new  air- 
buses than  in  today's  craft.  Aisle  width  of 
the  DC-10  will  measure  19  Inches,  which  is 
one  Inch  wider  than  In  current  coach  sec- 
tions. There  will  be  only  eight  entrance  and 
exit  doors,  more  than  on  current  aircraft,  but 
possibly    Inadequate    for    a    300    passenger 
evacuation  process.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
FAA  is  exercising  sufficient  authority  over 
the  industry  in  defining  what  Is  and  what 
Is  not  safe. 

Information  gleaned  from  flight  recorders 
Is  another  source  up>on  which  regulations 
have  been  established.  Flight  recorders  are 
instruments  installed  on  the  aircraft  which 
record  the  actions  of  the  aircraft  and  when 
played  back  after  a  crash  can  reveal  aspects 
of  causal  factors.  Formerly  Just  a  few  param- 
eters like  the  pilot's  conversation  with  the 
ground,  air  speed,  etc..  were  recorded,  but 
equipment  is  now  available  which  Increases 
the  parameters  significantly,  recording  such 
things  as  pitch  attitude,  angle  of  attack, 
angle  of  bank,  pitch  rate,  yaw  rate,  roll  rate, 
position-control  column,  position-control 
wheel,  position-rudder  pedals,  position-pitch 
trim,  poslUon  flaps,  ambient  air  temperature 
and  engine  parameters. 

FAA  Is  now  considering  making  such 
equipment  mandatory  on  certain  types  of  air 
carrier  aircraft  at  an  estimated  cost  of  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000  for  equipment  and  instal- 
lation per  aircraft.  The  value  of  such  record- 
ers Is  being  debated,  first  because  they  do 
nothing  to  prevent  a  crash,  and  second  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  long  and  expensive  pro- 
cedure to  process  the  "read-outs"  from  re- 
corders— with  results  which  are  then  often 
of  such  poor  quality  that  they  are  aU  but 
useless.  A  somewhat  more  serious  concern 
Is  the  degree  to  which  Increased  reliance  is 
being  placed  upon  recorder  read-outs  to  pro- 
"^  vide  the  basis  for  futiue  regulaUon  changes. 
It  may  be  administratively  more  "comfort- 
able"  to   bas«   safety  regulaUona   on  facta 


which  are  proven   In  a   crash   than  to  act 
boldly  before  a  crash  proves  you  correct. 

Crashworthlness  regulations  are  almost 
non-existent  for  general  aviation.  Beyond 
FAA  monitoring  of  repair  stations  and  in- 
strument schools,  general  aviation  aircraft 
safety  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  Individual  owner  (ex- 
cept for  air  taxi  or  certain  aerial  applica- 
tions). 

The  two  principal  areas  of  concern  over 
the  crashworthlness  of  aircraft  are  fire  pre- 
vention and  evacuation  capacity. 
Fire 
An  "FAA-Industry  Conference  on  Crash- 
worthiness  and  Passenger  Evacuation  Stand- 
ards for  Transport  Category  Airplanes "  held 
in  1966  provided  a  list  of  14  topics  which  rep- 
resent areas  of  focus  for  crashworthlness  at- 
tention. Ten  of  them  related  to  fire  preven- 
tion: crash  resistant  fuel  tanks;  combusUble 
characteristics   of   cabin   interior   materials; 
cabin  fog  and   foam  systems:    gelled   fuels, 
fuel  containment  to  prevent  splUage;    fuel 
cell  inserting;   ignition  suppression;  preven- 
tion of  fire  in  cargo  compartments;  self  con- 
tained fire  extinguisher  systems;  rescue  and 
fire  fighting  (exterior). 

Time  Magazine  cites  experts  who  figure 
that  the  number  of  crash  deaths  could  be 
reduced  by  SO--,  if  fire  could  be  prevented." 
Though  all  the  passengers  survived  the  crack- 
up  of  a  United  Boeing  727  crash  at  Salt  Lake 
City  on  November  11,  1965,  42  died  In  the 

In  a  CAB  investigation  over  an  11 -year 
span  It  was  found  that  fire  following  the 
crash— not  Injtirles  resulting  from  the  force 
of  impact— killed  221  of  543  aboard  the 
planes  or  41%  of  all  occupants.  Only  24  or 
4%  were  fatally  injured  by  disintegration  of 
the  plane's  structure.  CAB  predicted  that  all 
221  who  burned  or  suffocated  would  have 
survived  had  there  been  no  fire.  CAB  said 
"had  modem  fire  fighting  and  rescue  equip- 
ment been  on  hand,  an  additional  17  lives 
probably  would  have  been  saved."  " 

There  are  a  number  of  fire  prevention  fea- 
tures already  required  by  FAA  relating  to 
hand  fire  extinguishers,  cargo  compartments, 
protection  of  electrical  and  hydraulic  sys- 
tems against  fire,  and  extlnguUhing  systems 
for  the  power  plant.  A  new  flame  detecUon 
and  suppression  device  has  been  recently  de- 
veloped which  will  virtually  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  lightning  igniting  volatile  fuel 
vapors  vented  from  fuel  tanks.  Improve- 
ments "under  consideration"  are:  new  con- 
tainer materials  to  keep  fuel  from  escaping 
from  ruptured  tanks;  use  of  emulsified  or 
gelled  fuel;  fire  reducing  foam;  smothering 
gases;  explosion  detectors  and  automatic 
cut-off  valves. 

There  are  more  thin  15  to  20  different 
plastic  Items  used  In  cabin  Interiors  In  differ- 
ent amounts,  some  more  or  less  toxic  than 
others,  as  well  as  Inflammable  upholstery 
fabrics. 

Materials  contained  In  commercial  airline 
cabins  which  release  toxic  gases  upon 
thermal  decomposition  can  cause  modern 
airliners  to  become  lethal  gas  chambers 
when  afire.  Tests  run  in  mld-1966  by  the  Air- 
line Pilots  Association  showed  concentra- 
tions of  hydrogen  cyanide  of  at  least  60  times 
the  lethal  level,  and  Cleveland  fire  tests  es- 
tablished that  the  life  of  a  passenger  may  be 
endangered  by  the  presence  of  these  toxic 
fumes  even  during  the  established  90-second 
escape  period. 

PAA's  approach  has  been  to  develop  some 
kind  of  means  to  protect  the  passengers  from 
the  smoke  and  toxic  gases  eUcited  from  the 
burning  materials  rather  than  to  regulate 
the  use  of  materials.  They  have,  therefore, 
developed  a  Uttle  bag  which  contains  a  bottle 
of  compressed  air  which  discharges  when  the 
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bag  is  put  on  and  will  give  up  to  8  minutes 
of  oxygenated  air.  It  would  seem  that  regula- 
tion of  materials  in  future  aircraft  Is  well 
within  the  realm  of  reason  and  feasibility. 
Evacuation 
Since   emergency    evacuation    demonstra- 
tions were  first  required  of  the  airlines  by 
PAA  on  December  11,  1961,  in  order  to  moni- 
tor the  effectiveness  and  operational  main- 
tenance   programs,    there    have    been    over 
300   demonstrations   conducted   by   air   car- 
riers and   additional  tests  have   Ijeen  con- 
ducted by  air  carriers  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. The  demonstrations  have  Included  the 
following  t\Tjes :  45 '7  simulated  aborted  take- 
offs;  35  T,  simulated  gear-up  crash  landings; 
20 '"r  ditching  demonstrations. 

In  the  demonstrations,  at  least  30<^r  of  the 
passengers  must  be  females,  at  least  b% 
must  be  over  the  age  of  60.  at  least  5' r 
mxist  be  age  12  or  under,  at  least  3  dolls  must 
be  carried  to  simulate  infants,  one-half  of 
the  exits  on  the  aircraft  are  closed,  and 
nighttime  conditions  are  simulated. 

Of  the  combined  total  of  250  take-off  and 
gear-up  crash  landing  demonstrations.  70 
deficiencies  were  noted  during  55  separate 
demonstrations.  Of  the  70  deficiencies  noted. 
59  involved  slides  and  11  were  due  to  mis- 
cellaneous causes  such  as  stuck  cabin  doors, 
lammed  overwlng  exHs,  malfunctioning  Jump 
seats  which  blocked  the  exits.  Inadequate 
procedures  or  crew  member  training,  or 
the  58  ditching  demonstrations.  22  defi- 
ciencies were  noted  on  10  of  the  tests. 
Twenty-one  of  the  22  deficiencies  Involved 
maUunctlonlng  rafts  or  their  stowage  com- 
partments. Only  one  involved  lack  of  crew 
member  training. 

FAA  emergency  evacuation  demonstration 
procedures  have  been  under  attack  by  those 
who  say  that  the  subjects  used  are  "prac- 
ticed" and  not  tvplcal  of  the  passenger  type- 
such  as  stewardesses,  professional  actors, 
etc  PAA  points  to  their  requirements  re- 
garding the  composition  of  the  group,  and 
in  addition,  they  say  that  In  evaluating  an 
aircraft  thev  use  two  kinds  of  tests— one 
with  a  stereo-typed  individual  to  determine 
the  minimum  escape  time  for  a  given  air- 
frame and  the  second  with  a  naive  subject 
to  simulate  the  actual  operational  time. 
It  is  undeniable  that  as  long  as  the  sub- 
jects know  it  is  a  test,  they  are  Inevitably 
primed  to  react  In  a  certain  way,  and  thus 
leeway  in  interpretation  of  the  results  is 
necessary. 

FAA  now  requires  that  an  aircraft  be  evac- 
uated in  120  seconds  or  less.  Many  assert  that 
this  is  unrealistic.  PAA  points  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  more  than  300  demonstrations 
conducted  by  air  carriers,  approximately  ', 
of  the  timed  demonstrations  were  completed 
in  90  seconds  or  less.  In  an  effort  to  shore 
up  regulations,  as  of  October  24.  1967  the 
aircraft  manufacturers  were  required  to 
domonstrate  that  their  designs  are  capable 
of  evacuation  of  the  maximum  seating  ca- 
pacity through  the  exits  on  only  one  side 
of  the  aircraft  within  90  seconds. 

PAA  now  requires  that  for  a  minimum  of 
9  passengers  there  must  be  one  Algbt  at- 
tendant and  that  for  as  many  as  149  there 
must  be  a  minimum  of  4  flight  attendants. 
The  requirement  has  been  noted  as  absurd, 
because  Icr  higher  density  aircraft  where 
the  need  for  additional  attendants  might  be 
greater,  the  ratio  of  flight  attendants  to  pas- 
sengers is  1  to  35.  while  on  aircraft  of  lower 
density  the  ratio  can  be  as  low  as  1  to  9. 
There  U  no  doubt  that  among  the  crowded 
conditions  on  the  larger  long  haul  Jet  air- 
craft, a  crew  ratio  of  1  to  35  is  a  question- 
able figtire. 

The  demonstrations  Indicated  that,  more 
than  any  other  Item.  IneffecUve  slides  were 
the  cause  of  deficiencies  in  emergency  evac- 
uation procedure*.  PAA  now  says  that  im- 
proved inflatable  escape  chutes  at-tached  to 
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the  doors,  designed  to  be  more  dependable 
and  more  rigid,  are  being  developed  and 
required. 

Exits  and  seating  have  also  been  cited  as 
factors  In  the  fatality  rate  after  crash.  In 
the  Boeing  727  Salt  Lake  City  crash,  passen- 
gers opened  five  of  the  six  exits  but  they 
fumbled  with  three  of  these  before  getting 
them  open — no  one  will  ever  know  how  many 
lives  were  lost  because  of  the  few  seconds 
delay. 

The  high  ratio  of  passengers  to  exits  and 
the  positioning  of  these  exits  can  resxilt  In 
crowded  aisles  In  attempts  to  escape.  On  the 
n3-passenger  720  which  has  only  six  exits, 
two  are  over  the  wing  and  partially  blocked 
when  seats  are  In  their  normal  upright 
position. 

Present  FAA  standards  call  for  a  certain 
number  of  exits  per  passenger,  depending 
on  the  type  of  exit.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  rather  than  require  manufacturers  to 
abide  by  this  sort  of  formula,  manufacturers 
should  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  an 
aircraft  can  be  evacuated  In  90  seconds  and 
then  have  them  develop  whatever  type  of 
exits  are  necessary  to  Implement  this.  This 
Is  especially  of  interest  to  those  concernec; 
with  the  coming  of  the  Jumbo  Jets  and  the 
numbe^  of  exits  which  may  have  to  be  pro- 
vided »o  evacuate  the  aircraft  adequately. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  creative  and  In- 
novative expertise  of  the  aircraft  industry 
can  come  up  with  better  exit  types  and  loca- 
tion given  a  stricter  code  of  evacuation 
criteria  by  FAA. 

FAA  has  regulations  and  minimum  stand- 
ards for  seat  spacing  and  aisle  width.  They 
are  primarily  based  on  the  airline  manufac- 
turers' ability  to  demonstrate  that  the  seat- 
ing configuration  allows  for  emergency  evac- 
uation in  the  prescribed  time.  As  Mr.  David 
Thomas,  Deputy  Admlnisirator.  FAA  has 
said.  'I  quite  agree  that  all  seating  arrange- 
ments are  not  comfortable,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  they  may  be  evacuated, 
with  part  of  the  exits  covered  in  a  minimum 
time".''' 

It  would  seem  that  the  Interrelationships 
between  seating,  aisle  widths,  exit  number 
and  location,  regulations  as  to  hand  lug- 
gage brought  on  board,  distance  of  the  flight 
should  be  the  criteria  for  seating  regulations 
rather  tiiaa  the  relationship  between  the 
number  of  passengers  and  their  ability  to 
get  out  of  an  aircraft  in  a  certain  length  of 
time.  Again,  the  failure  of  a  comprehensive 
systems  management  approach  to  air  safety 
is  evident. 

Locating  downed  aircraft 
Downed  and  missing  aircraft  are  a  crucial 
factor  in  the  lethality  rate  of  general  avia- 
tion. Survivability  for  downed  aircraft  might 
be  most  directly  related  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  downed  aircraft  can  '  e  found  and 
the  ability  of  pilot,  crew,  and  passengers  to 
carry  through  survival  procedures. 

In  the  last  five  years  (1962-1967)  there 
were  60  aircraft  In  the  continental  U.S.  and 
Alaska  which  were  missing  and  have  never 
been  found.  In  the  continental  U.S.  between 
1965-1967,  32  aircraft  were  missing  for  more 
than  three  days  and  40  were  missing  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  three  days.  These  air- 
craft "emergencies  "  are  not  limited  to  moun- 
tainous areas,  large  bodies  of  water  or 
sparsely  settled  areas. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  the  Air  Force  flew  57,- 
585  hours  in  Search  and  Rescue  operations  at 
a  total  cost  of  $59,224,142  ($112,808  per 
person)  and  claims  to  have  saved  525  per- 
sons as  a  result  of  these  operations.  In  search 
operations,  however,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
(Air  Force)  in  1967  had  two  accidents  with 
three  lives  lost;  In  1966.  two  accidents  with 
no  lives  lost;  in  1965.  three  accidents  with 
one  life  lost.  In  test  missions  In  1965,  prac- 
ticing the  procedures  for  rescue,  they  had 
five  accidents  with  two  Uves  lost. 
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Recently  it  has  been  suggested  that  all 
small  aircraft  be  required  to  carry  a  device 
called  the  DART  (Downed  Aircraft  Rescue 
Transmitter)  which  transmits  a  locator  bea- 
con which  can  be  picked  up  by  a  suitably 
equipped  search  aircraft.  The  device  costs 
only  $200. 

VII.    AIRPORT    REGULATIONS 

Quite  aside  from  the  aspects  of  air  safety 
involved  in  technical  traffic  control  systems 
(see  Section  VIII)  and  In  airport  construction 
and  equipment  (see  Section  IX)  there  are 
three  aspects  of  airport  operations  which  re- 
quire in-depth  attention:  Carrier  schedul- 
ing; runway  congestion;  and  noise  abate- 
ment. 

Carrier  scheduling 

Departure  and  arrival  schedules  which  are 
approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Increase  traffic  and  add  to  the  complexity 
of   traffic   control   at  major  airports. 

In  New  York,  for  Instance,  67  flights  are 
scheduled  to  leave  the  airport  between  7  and 
9:30  a.m.  Thirteen  flights  are  scheduled  to 
leave  at  precisely  9  a.m.  alone.  (See  Chart 
11) .  In  1963,  FAA  conducted  a  study  of  New 
York  air  traffic  between  5  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 
to  Illuminate  the  complexity  of  the  delay 
and  congestion  problem,  and  one  of  their 
findings  was  that  airline  scheduling  con- 
tributed significantly.  Between  5  p.m.  and 
7  p.m.,  for  Instance,  at  Kennedy,  there  were 
10    departures   scheduled    on-the-mlnute    at 

5  p.m.  and  six  on-the-mlnute  at  5:30  p.m.. 
yet  only  two  in  between.  Of  21  departures 
scheduled  during  this  hour,  16  were  sched- 
uled in  two  minutes.  At  6  p.m.  there  were 
12  departures  scheduled  on-the-mlnute;  at 
6:30  p.m.,  there  were  five  departures  on-the- 
mlnute.  Of  30  departures  scheduled  between 

6  p.m.  and  7  p.m.,  17  were  scheduled  In  two 
minutes. 

Thirty-seven  and  five- tenths  (37.5)  per- 
cent of  the  total  weekly  departure  traffic  is 
scheduled  during  3.3  percent  of  the  total 
time.  In  fact,  at  current  major  hub  airports, 
there  arc  as  many  arrivals  scheduled  for  the 
same  minute. 

With  such  departures  scheduled,  accord- 
ing to  the  FAA.  "delays  would  occur  were 
there  no  other  contributing  factor."  '"  Travel 
across  the  Atlantic  Indicates  the  same  thing. 
On  July  11,  1967,  at  11:30  p.m.,  of  85  sched- 
uled aircraft,  82  were  eastbound  to  Europe, 
only  three  were  westbound. 

General  aviation  constitutes  a  large  por- 
tion of  traffic  at  oiu-  commercial  airports, 
but  it  is  an  even  greater  portion  during  the 
all-Important  peak  hours.  According  to  sur- 
veys made  In  1965,  however,  23  out  of  the 
30  general  aviation  movements  during  the 
peak  hour  at  Kennedy  were  to  make  airline 
connections,  only  seven  were  to  conduct  local 
business.  (See  Chart  12). 

FAA  has  not  in  the  past  Interpreted  Its  role 
of  protector  of  air  safety  In  terms  of  regulat- 
ing aircraft  scheduling,  although  air  traffic 
is  Increasingly  becoming  a  factor  in  promot- 
ing a  safe  airways  system.  In  hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, April  1966,  when  asked  if  CAB  rou- 
tinely inquires  oi  the  FAA  what  the  Impact 
of  additional  scheduled  flights  might  have  on 
traffic  control,  Mr.  David  Thomas  said  that 
they  did  not. 

According  to  a  staff  study  prepared  by  the 
Systems  Research  and  Development  Service 
of  FAA  in  November.  1967,  flattening  of 
schedule  peaks  could  significantly  reduce  de- 
lay. (It  Is  typical  that  the  concern  was  pri- 
marily expressed  in  terms  of  passenger  con- 
venience rather  than  passenger  safety.)  Re- 
ducing demand  peak  operations  per  hour 
from  8%  to  T^r  for  600.000  operations  per 
year,  for  Instance,  could  reduce  delay  by  42  "^r ; 
reducing  demand  peak  from  8%  to  6%  could 
reduce  delay  by  58  % .  ( See  Chart  13 ) . 

Restricting  the  use  of  large  airports  by  gen- 
eral aviation  would  definitely  reduce  delay, 
but  raises  the  question  of  defeating  feeder- 


lines  and  "hub-service."  Commercial  avia- 
tion In  the  end  will  be  restricted  In  growth 
If  general  aviation  cannot  supply  the  link 
which  It  now  provides.  That  general  aviation 
which  is  not  relevant  to  commercial  traffic, 
however,  is  another  question,  although  It 
rarely  causes  congestion  problems  because 
most  pleasure  flying  pilots  prefer  not  to  use 
busy  airports. 

Alternative  suggestions  to  restricting  the 
use  by  general  aviation  of  large  airpwrts  in- 
clude: construction  of  shorter,  parallel  run- 
ways; the  establishment  of  separate  radio 
frequencies;  separate  approach  and  departure 
roiites  and  altitudes;  dissemination  of  better 
and  more  accurate  information  by  FAA  In  the 
Airmen's  Information  Manual  to  enable  gen- 
eral aviation  to  utilize  airports  more  safely 
and  effectively;  improvement  of  existing  re- 
liever airports  to  permit  all  weather  opera- 
tions; and  Improvement  of  ground  transpor- 
tation facilities  from  these  airports  to  the 
downtown  area.  All  of  these  suggestions  re- 
late to  relieving  delay;  none  would  appreci- 
ably relieve  congestion. 

Other  scheduling  procedures  which  might 
be  considered  to  relieve  congestion  are  limit- 
ing airport  use  in  accordance  with  traffic 
flow  direction  and  the  functlonalized  airport 
concept.  Concentrating  traffic  flow  direction 
would  decrease  the  amount  of  airspace  shar- 
ing, crossovers  and  devious  vectoring  around 
nearby  airports,  but  it  would  Increase  traffic 
concentration  in  one  lane  thus  increasing 
holding  patterns  and  concentration  of  traffic 
In  one  airspace.  Functlonalized  airports  will 
result  in  more  efficient  utilization  of  airports 
and  system  facilities  and  augment  safety  by 
permitting  segregation  of  aircraft  perform- 
ance characteristics,  but  it  would  greatly 
complicate  connecting  passenger  traffic. 
Runway  congestion 

To  the  extent  that  traffic  congestion  ap- 
proaching an  airport  can  be  reduced  by  more 
efficient,  but  not  less  safe,  landing  proce- 
dures, those  procedures  should  be  amended. 
A  number  of  areas  need  study. 

Reducing  the  spacing  between  aircraft  is 
a  hotly  contested  issue  between  pilots,  con- 
trollers and  the  FAA.  The  three-mile  present 
radar  separation  standard  came  about  quite 
arbitrarily  many  years  ago — so  arbitrarily 
that  It  Jumped  15  7^  when  the  U.S.  adopted 
the  nautical  miles  terminology.  The  present 
three-mile  standard  normally  provides  am- 
ple time  to  get  the  No.  1  arrival  off  the 
runway  before  the  No.  2  aircraft  is  com- 
mitted to  land.  Lowering  the  spacing  for 
same-speed  aircraft  from  3  to  2  nautical 
miles  would  reduce  the  landing  interval  from 
I'j  to  1  minutes. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  is  that  airspace  sep- 
aration should  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  the 
type  of  aircraft  performance  rather  than 
solely  on  the  basis  of  runway  occupancy  con- 
straints. Such  constraints  are  already  in  ex- 
istence by  the  procedure  requiring  that  the 
preceding  arrival  either  be  off  the  runway 
before  a  landing  clearance  is  given  or  have 
reached  a  minimum  distance  from  the  land- 
ing threshold.  For  Instance,  the  time  interval 
for  a  long  haul  four-engine  Jet  from  the 
point  of  commitment  to  the  time  it  exits 
the  runway  is  about  equal  to  the  time  In- 
terval required  to  maintain  three  miles  longi- 
tudinal separation  on  final  approach.  A  small 
aircraft,  on  the  other  hand,  with  lower  ap- 
proach speeds,  takes  much  longer  to  travel 
the  three  miles  than  the  time  required  to 
land  and  clear  the  runway.  Thus  the  gain 
in  capacity  from  reduced  radar  spacing  In- 
creases as  the  proportion  of  small  aircraft 
increases.  The  gain  Is  also  greatest  at  air- 
ports where  arrival  capacity  is  less  than  de- 
partuie  capacity  as  departures  are  generally 
not  affected  by  reduced  radar  spacing. 

Current  procedures  give  arrivals  priority 
over  departures.  A  strict  first-come  first- 
served  treatment  of  arrivals  and  departures 
is  not  possible  because  an  arrival  once  se- 
quenced to  final  approach  must  have  priority 
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to  use  the  runway.  Thtis  every  time  a  large 
let  arrives.  It  preempts  a  departure  up  to 
60  seconds.  Because  of  this.  It  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  get  a  sequence  of  two  or  more 
spaced  arrivals  In  order  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  this  preempting  of  runway  use. 
Speed  class  eequencing  can  also  help  to 
Increase  capacity.  'Whenever  a  slow  aircraft 
follows  a  fast  aircraft,  an  excessively  long 
approach  interval  Is  produced.  One  way  to 
reduce  the  fast /slow  Interval  Is  to  reshuffle 
the  landing  sequence  many  minutes  ahead 
of  time  using  the  air  traffic  control  computer 
in  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  fast/slow 
pairs. 

Reducing  runway  separation  criteria  be- 
tween parallel  runways  would  enhance  ca- 
pacity. Existing  Air  Traffic  Control  proce- 
dures specify  that  a  departure  from  any  run- 
way cannot  be  released  m  front  of  an  In- 
coming arrival  unless  at  least  twc  nautical 
miles  separation  exists,  whether  arrival  and 
departure  are  on  the  same  runway,  or  on 
parallel  or  non-lntersectlng  runways.  Ap- 
proaches to  runwavs  separated  by  less  than 
5  000  feet  must  maintain  at  least  three  miles 
airspace  separation.  This  criterion  applies 
whether  runway  separation  Is  400  feet  or 
4.000  feet.  A  revamping  oi  criteria  according 
to  separation  could  increase  capacity.  The 
5  000  foot  standard  was  arrived  at  without 
the  present  controller  monitoring  system  in 
mind. 

At  airports  where  there  are  a  number  of 
runwavs  being  used,  mixing  large  and  small 
aircraft  on  the  same  runway  reduces  capac- 
ity Ideally  it  would  be  beneficla:  to  have 
separate  Independent  runways  for  large  and 
small  aircraft,  but  this  Is  usually  impos- 
sible One  study  Indicated  that  a  mix  of  60% 
long  haul  four-engine  Jets,  20%  F-27  type 
aircraft,  and  20%  between  these  two  can 
increase  capacity  of  IFR  landings  by  from 
5  to  11  percent,  and  "VFR  capacity  by  from 
11  to  16%. 

Prodded  bv  the  President's  September  20th 
letter  to  DOT  requesting  Secretary  Boyd  to 
tighten  up  on  air  traffic  safety,  the  FAA  has 
come  up  with  a  new  traffic  segregation  plan 
lor  high  density  terminals.  Starting  with  the 
premise  that  the  safest  traffic  environment 
Is  one  in  which  all  traffic  Is  separated  by 
ATC— but  recognizing  that  In  our  busiest 
terminal  ATC  cannot  possibly  control  every- 
thing that  flies— the  FAA  concept  would 
establish  special  controlled  airspace  zones 
around  certain  designated  primary  airports. 
Only  controlled  traffic  would  be  allowed  with- 
in these  special  zones. 

Comments  on  the  plan  have  been  varied — 
among  them  that  the  plan  did  nothing  to 
meet  the  nation's  requirement  for  additional 
traffic  capacity  and  merely  Increased  the  com- 
plexity o'  tiie  air  systen.  geomet»     and  con- 
troller workload.  On  the  other  hand  the  sys- 
tem has  been  working  well  In  Atlanta  and  It 
is  one  of  the  few   measures  which  can  be 
started  immediately  under  the  present  con- 
straints on  funds  and  personnel. 
Noise   abatement 
Though  no  crash  has  been  directly  blamed 
on  noise  abatement  procedures,  at  least  one 
American  707— which  plunged  into  Jamaica 
Bay  and  killed  all  95  aboard  In  1962— would 
have  had  a  better  chance  if  the  pilot  had 
been  allowed  to  climb  away  fast  and  straight. 
Says  Pilot  Harry  Orlady,  a  25-year  veteran 
with  United:    'Noise  abatement  procedures 
force  you  to  fly  as  close  to  danger  as  you  dare 
to.  You  don't  have  much  margin  for  error."  " 
NASA   concluded   after   a   study   of   noise 
abatement  procedures  that  guidance  equip- 
ment,   aircraft    capabUlty,    and    high    pilot 
workload  are  limiting  factors  In  using  steep 
approaches  for  noise  abatement— a  procedure 
now  sometimes  used. 

A   major   problem  Is  competing  Jurlsdlc- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tlons  The  New  York  Port  Authority  main- 
tains It  has  a  right  to  regulate  aircraft  noise 
on  take-off  procedures  because  the  plane  Is 
on  Port  Authority  property— that  Is,  the  air- 
port. However,  once  the  plane  is  airborne, 
Jurisdiction  passes  to  the  FAA  which  has 
control  over  the  aircraft  untu  It  sets  down 
at  another  airport  at  which  time  another 
local  regulatory  unit  takes  over  control.  For 
this  reason,  the  Port  Authority  refuses  to 
prescribe  noise  restrictions  for  landing  op- 
erations. The  FAA  declines  to  set  engine 
noise  levels  for  landings  (except  through  ap- 
proach patterns)  referring  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Port  Authority,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  accurate  measurements,  emergency 
mprglns  of  safety,  preferential  runways  and 
structural  limitations  of  aircraft. 

The  mechanics  of  noise  abatement  proce- 
dures can  be  explained  In  terms  of  proce- 
dures at  Kennedy  which  require  that  when 
the  aircraft  reaches  an  altitude  of  three 
hundred  feet,  the  Captain  Is  required  to  make 
a  twenty  degree  turn  to  the  left  and  reduce 
the  power  of  his  engines  (which  reduces 
noise).  "Boxes"  which  record  the  noise  level 
are  strategically  set  around  Kennedy  and 
record  any  level  of  noise  greater  than  103 
PITdb  (Perceived  Noise  decibels).  In  the  first 
eight  months  of  1967.  of  the  98.443  take-offs 
at  Kennedy.  690  Involved  noise  violations. 

The  safety  factor  which  Is  involved  Is  that 
the  speed  at  which  the  plane  Is  fl>nng  when 
It  Is  required  to  make  the  turn  and  reduce 
power  (200  mnh)  Is  a  marginal  speed  to  keep 
the  plane  aloft.  Captain  Vernon  Lowell  In  his 
book  says  -hat  250  mph  Is  a  safe  speed  in  a 
htivllv  loaded  plane,  that  200  mph  Is  less 
than  the  lequlred  minimum  In  case  two  en- 
gines fall,  and  given  the  altitude  at  which  It 
occurs,  it  Is  not  enough  to  recover  from  a 
posEible  stall.!' 

The  irony  of  the  procedure  Is  that  as  now 
practiced  It  may  actually  increase  the  noise 
level  After  .he  aircraft  passes  the  noise  re- 
cording point,  power  Is  again  applied  In  con- 
centrated quantities,  thus  Increasing  noise 
levels  along  certain  paths  In  that  area. 

Another  procedure  which  Is  used  at  some 
airports  for  noise  abatement  is  the  preferen- 
tial runway  system  Implementation  is  usu- 
ally through  an  Operations  Letter  by  the 
FAA  which  designates  the  runways  by  orde"- 
of  preference  under  certain  wind  conditions 
Exceptions  are  made  when  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  pilot  the  use  of  the  preferred  runway 
win  jeopardize  safety  or  when.  In  the  op mion 
of  the  Tower  Supervisor,  a  hazard  could  be 
created.  Visual  markers  such  as  beacons  and 
other  visual  guidance  to  the  runways  are 
provided  to  help  keep  the  pUots  on  appro- 
priate  course.  ^        ^     ,m 

Theoretically  the  approach  profile  should 
not  be  as  noisy  as  the  departure  profile,  as 
the  latter  Is  basically  full-power  while  climb- 
Ine  for  altitude.  On  the  other  hand,  slow, 
dragged-in  approaches  which  are  often  ne- 
cessitated by  the  acceptance  of  a  high  speea 
aircraft  behind  a  low  speed  aircraft,  require 
use  of  flaps,  configuration  with  gear  spoilers 
and  power  to  compensate  for  speed;  all  oi 
which  means  noise. 

Solutions  to  the  noise  problem  which  are 
consistent  with  safety  include  restrictions  on 
night  operations.  Increased  visual  and  non- 
visual  glide  slope  angles  and  delayed  accept- 
ance into  the  final  approach  sequence.  The 
FAA  is  currently  developing  insuumentation 
to  permit  quieter  approaches  beyond  three 
miles  from  the  airport.  If  the  results  of  the 
current  study  show  that  two-segment  ap- 
proaches meet  adequate  levels  of  safety,  then 
the  installation  costs  for  airborne  instru- 
mentaUon  necessary  to  achieve  the  resultuag 
two-segment  approach  noise  benefits  would 
be  approximately  $2,000  per  aircraft.  (At 
those  airports  not  presently  equipped  with 
terminal  DME  installations,  a  $50,000  ground 
XaclUty  would  be  necessary.) 
A  more  promising  solution  to  the  noise 


abatement  problem  would  be  found  In  the 
design  of  the  Jet  engine.  Noise  was  accepted 
as    a    necessary    evil    in    the    early    military 
turbojet   engines   from   which   clvU   Jet   en- 
gines descended,  but  now  an  attempt  can  be 
made  by  government  and  private  industry 
to  design  Jet  engines  from  the  very  begin- 
ning calling  for  less  energy  to  be  wasted  on 
noise  and  exhaust.   An   Ineffective  compro- 
mise in  the  meantime  Is  the  establishment 
of  acceptable  noise  levels— requiring  a  high 
degree  of   technical   skill   and  elaborate   fa- 
cilities for  the  development  of  such  criteria, 
the   tedious  chore  of   measuring  the  noise 
characteristics    of    each    aircraft    operation, 
and  the  dlfflcultv  of  enforcing  the  procedure. 
A  final  area  of  safe  solution  for  the  noise 
abatement  problem  Is  land  use.  Including  ex- 
tending runways,  planting  rows  of  pine  trees 
to  absorb  noise,  adopting  zoning  laws,  greater 
concern  to  future  airport  site  selection— and, 
of    course,    sacrificing    passenger    "conveni- 
ence" to  both  passenger  safets.a»d  the  hear- 
ing comfort  of  populated  areas  through  uti- 
lization of  existing  airport  facilities  farther 
from  urban  centers. 

CHART  11 -SCHEDULED  DEPARTURES  OF  MAJOR  AIRLINE 
PLANES  FROM  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  AIRPORT  NEW  YORK, 
BETWEEN  THE  HOURS  OF  7  A.M.  AND  9;30  A.M. 


Time  Flight    Deslintlion 


Airline 


7.00.... 
7:00.... 
7;15.... 
7:45-... 
7.4b.... 
7:45.... 
7:45.... 
8:00-... 
8:00..., 
8:00... 
8:00... 
8:00... 
8:00. 


81 

556 
361 
425 
243 
425 
370 
203 
123 
233 
281 
9/819 
923 

8:00 105/31 

8:05 469 

8:10 401 

8:10 285 

8:10 241 

8.15 153 

8:20 101,726 


8:20. 

8:25... 

8:30... 

8:30.... 

8:30.... 

8:30... 

8:30..-. 

8:30.... 

8.40-... 

9:45.... 

8:45... 

8:45... 

8:45.  . 

8:45... 

8:50... 

8:55.- 

8:55    . 

9:00... 

9:00.-- 

9:00... 

9:00... 

9:00-.. 

9:00... 

9:00-.. 

9:00... 

9:00... 

9:00... 

9:00... 

9:00... 

9:00... 

9:10.. 

9:15- 

9:15.. 

9:20.. 

920.. 

9:30.. 

9:30.. 

9:30.. 

9:30-. 

9:30.. 

9:30.. 

9:30.. 

9.30.. 

9:30.. 

9:30.. 

9.30- 

9:30.. 


69 

923 

t:40 

51 

9 

209 

9.971 

291 

103 

71 

155 

129 

164 

205 

819 

21 

546 

901 

49 

921 

205 

151 

37 

1 

127 

819 

59«01 

87 

907 

261 

69 

140 

229 

U 

33 

165 

7 

21 

1 

1 

191 

213 

211 

483 

125 

3 

61 


Pittsburgh United. 

Providence American. 

Chsrlotte Eastern. 

Philadelphia National. 

Washington-Miimi...  Pan  American. 

Washington National. 

Nanluckel Northeast. 

Minneapolis NW.  Orient 

Chicago United. 

Santo  Domingo Pan  American. 

San  Juan Do. 

Los  Angeles American. 

San  Juan Eastern. 

Acapuico Branitt. 

Norfolk National. 

do    Oo. 

Memphis American. 

Cincinatti Do. 

Jacksonville Eastern. 

Greenville Oo. 

San  Francisco United. 

San  Juan Eastern. 

Easton Northeast 

Houston Eastern. 

Miami.- .  Dp. 

Milwaukee NW.  Orient 

Chicago U.ited. 

San  Juan Pan  American. 

Baltimore National. 

Phoenix American. 

Denver TWA. 

Dayton  Do. 

Denver- Un'te^. 

Detroit  NW.  Orient 

Atlanta Delta. 

Tampa  National. 

Providence American. 

Mexico  City Eastern. 

Seattle United. 

San  Juan Eastern. 

Dallas American. 

Orlando Eastern. 

Miami- „     Oo. 

Los  Angeles United. 

Tampa ---  Northeast 

Bermuda Eastern. 

San  Francisco American. 

Los  Angeles TWA. 

Dallas Delta. 

St.  Thomas Pan  American. 

New  Orleans Eastern. 

Bermuda Pan  American. 

Barbados ,      Do. 

Miami Eastern. 

Columbus American. 


Chicago. 


Do. 


Seattle  """.".- NW.  Orient 

SanFraiicteO U""*!- 

Dallas ?'"!".. 

Miami Northeast. 

West  Palm  Beach....  Eastern. 

Detroit £'"T'";.,.n 

San  Juan .-.-  Pan  American. 

Washington NaliotnL 

Fort  Lauderdalo 00. 

Sarasota g"- 

Orlando "^■ 


Sourco'  "Congestion  in  Air  Traffic' 
vol.  114,  pt.  20,  p.  26396. 
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CHART  12.-PUNE  MOVEMENTS,  1967-5  MONTHS 
I  In  panantl 


New  Yor1(- 

Naw  Jersey 

metropolitan 

rejion 

Kennedy 

La  Guardia 

Newarti 

AjrtJn« _. 

58 
42 

85 
15 

60 

40 

70 

General  aviatioil 

30 

Air  taxi... 

10 
22 

10 

5 

0) 

14 
25 

1 

12 

Business  and  privalt 

17 

Government 

School 

1 

'Less  than  0.5  percent 

PEAK  HOUR  PLANE  MOVEMENTS-1967-5  MONTHS 
|ln  percant) 

Nev.  York- 
New  Jersey 
metrapolitan 
region 

Kennedy 

La  Guardia 

38 
62 
25 

Newark 

Air  line              

54 

45 
24 

69 
31 
22 

48 

General  aviation . 

52 

Air  taxi 

27 

Source;  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 


CHART  13(A) 
TABLE  13.-FLATTENING  OF  SCHEDULE  PEAKS 


Annual  delay  tor  peaking  factor  >  of 

Benefit  of  flattening  demand  peaks 

Demand  opera- 
tions per  year 

8  percent 

7  percent           5  percent 
elay  in  minutes  per  year 

From  8              From  8 

percent  to  7       percent  :o  6 

percent             percent 

Savings  in  delay,  minutes 
per  year 

From  8                From  8 

percent  to  7        percent  to  6 

percent               percent 

Annual  d 

Percent  reduction  in  delay 

200,000 

91.200 

441,000 

1,760,000 

5, 470, 000 

19.460.000 

82,600 

369.000 

1.320.000 

4.  040.  000 

11,380.000 

75,100 

309,000 

1,126,000 

3. 340. 000 

8.080.000 

8.600 

74.000 

440. 000 

1.430.000 

8. 080. 000 

16,100 

132.000 

634.  000 

2.130.000 

11.380.000 

9                      18 

300000  

17                        30 

400  000  

25                        36 

500  000  

26                        39 

600.000 

42                      58 

I  Based  on  parallel  runways  at  3.500  feet  separation,  i.e  ,  configuration  3.  table  la.  Peaking  factor  is  defined  as  the  percentage  of 
daily  activity  occurring  during  the  peak  hour  of  the  day  (averaged  lor  the  two  consecutive  tiusiest  hours  of  the  day). 


Source:  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
CHART    13(b) -PROGRESSION    OF    DELAYS    DURING    PEAK 
HOURS  OF  THE  DAY 


Year  delay  may  reach- 


Airport 


Uto 
H  hour 


',  to 
1  hour 


1  to 
2  hours 


InFinityi 


Kennedy 

La  Guardia 

Newark 

National: 

1966 
1970 
1969 

1968 
1973 
1972 

1970 
1976 
1974 

1973 
1978 
1975 

O'Hare.. 

Los  Angeles..     , 
San  Francisco. . 
Oakland 

1966 
1970 
1979 
1985  . 

1969 
1972 
1984  .. 

1972 
1975 

1974 
1977 

■  Delays  will  carry  through  Irom  one  year  to  the  next. 
•  Leveling  off  ol  demand  keeps  the  delay  level  less  than  W 
hour  during  peak  periods. 

Source:  Department  ol  Transportation.  1967. 

VIII.     THE     FEDERAL     .MR     TRAFFIC     CONTROL     AND 
NAVIGATION    SYSTEMS 

The  present  air  traffic  control  and  naviga- 
tion system  is  valued  at  $1.25  billion  and 
requires  about  a  half-billion  dollars  annually 
to  operate  and  maintain.  During  fiscal  year 
1966.  the  FAA  obligated  approximately  $54.4 
million  for  the  procurement  and  Installation 
of  new  facilities  and  equipment  of  all  types 
in  the  Federal  airways  system.  Of  this 
amount.  $7  8  million  was  for  projects  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  other  Federal  agencies 
(the  military  services  predominantly)  and 
loc.il  or  State  governemnt. 

Navigation 

Navigation  facilities  aid  a  pilot  in  directing 
his  aircraft  to  his  destination.  Such  equip- 
ment is  independent  of  attempts  to  control 
t.he  flight  of  an  aircr.ift  by  air  traffic 
controllers. 

The  first  essential  In  navigation  is  for  the 
pilot  to  be  able  to  find  his  destination,  an- 
other airport.  Conspicuous  markings,  lights, 
etc..  were  the  first  devices  used.  In  addition 
to  visual  means,  the  simplest  form  is  a  non- 
directional  beacon  from  a  radio  station  trans- 
mitting its  Identity  in  a  dot-dash  code.  The 
aircraft  can  use  a  direction  finder  radio  to 


"home  In"  from  any  direction.  This  tech- 
nique Is  now  obsolete  and  is  only  found  In 
remote  locations. 

The  best  current  available  means  for  lo- 
cating an  airport  is  with  a  Very  High  Fre- 
quency Omnidirectional  Radio  Range  (VOR) 
station.  This  station  provides  360  courses 
radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and 
with  the  proper  airborne  receiver,  a  pilot  can 
fly  any  selected  course  to  or  from  the  station. 
As  of  June  30.  1967.  there  were  318  VOR  sta- 
tions. A  similar  military  system  (TACAN)  is 
also  available  for  properly  equipped  aircraft. 

The  standard  means  of  navigation  between 
airports  along  the  airways  Is  the  VORTAC 
station,  which  makes  up  the  fundamental 
navigation  system  in  the  United  States. 
VORTAC  combines  a  VOR  for  civilian  use 
with  a  TACAN  station  which  provides  at  very 
high  frequencies  an  omnirange  facility  used 
by  military  aircraft  and  a  distance  measuring 
system  used  by  both  civilian  and  military 
aircraft.  As  of  June  30,  1967,  there  were  566 
VORTAC  stations.  Supplementing  VORTAC 
and  principally  In  remote  locations  are  62 
of  the  now  obsolete  low  frequency  ranges  and 
304  homing  beacons. 

The  future  offers  three  types  of  improved 
navigation  equipment: 

The  integrated  Doppler-inertlal-stellar- 
radio  navigation  system  with  central  digital 
computers,  presently  Installed  on  all  TWA 
fleet  carriers  and  all  of  the  PAA  E>C-8  fleet, 
(as  of  April,  1966,  this  constituted  perhaps 
60%  of  the  total  fleet  which  operates  across 
the  Atlantic) ;  Doppler  equipment  is  reported 
to  have  a  standard  deviation  of  12.2  miles; 

A  more  sophisticated  ground  reference  nav- 
igation system,  particularly  the  VOR-DME- 
TACAN,  which  combines  a  very  high  fre- 
quency omnirange  with  distance  measuring 
equipment; 

Synchronous  satellites  which  offer  inter- 
national air  carriers  an  improved  commu- 
nications link. 

Air  Tra/fic  control — its  use 
Air  traffic  control  Is  a  "service  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  aircraft  safely  sepa- 
rated while  operating  in  controlled  airspace, 


which  can  Include  taking-off  and  climbing, 
en  route,  and  approaching  and  landing  at 
air  terminals."  Control  is  exercised  by  direct 
contact  between  pilots  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. 

Not  all  airspace  is  presently  under  control. 
The  actual  air  traffic  control  is  divided  into 
air  route  traffic  control  centers  (ARTCC) 
which  handle  the  airplane  from  point  to 
point  en  route  and  the  airport  traffic  control 
towers  (ACrrCT)  which  handle  them  at  the 
terminal  area  during  landing  and  take-off. 
As  of  June  30.  1967.  there  were  28  ARTCC's, 
309  ATCT's  and  65  combined  station/towers 
(CS/T) .  (See  Chart  14) . 

There  are  some  areas,  usually  surrounding 
the  busiest  terminals,  where  all  aircraft  en- 
tering that  area  must  come  under  the  control 
of  the  air  traffic  controllers. 

When  flying  in  adverse  weather  conditions 
less  than  3  miles  lateral  visibility  and/or  less 
than  a  1000  foot  celling)  or  when  flying  above 
27,000  feet  (an  area  populated  exclusively  by 
Jets),  the  aircraft  Is  required  to  fly  under 
Instrument  Flight  Rules  (IFR).  In  order  to 
fly  under  IFR,  a  pilot  must  be  licensed  for 
this  special  type  of  flying  and  the  aircraft 
must  be  equipped  with  properly  calibrated 
Instruments.  All  aircraft  flying  under  IFR 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  air  traffic 
controllers. 

When  the  weather  conditions  permit,  or 
when  not  flying  above  27.000  feet,  a  pilot  may 
take  the  option  to  fly  under  visual  flight  rules 
( VFR) .  This  "see  and  be  seen"  concept  means 
that  aircraft  separation  and  collision  avoid- 
ance are  the  responsibility  by  law  of  the  pilot, 

A  summary  of  control  and  flight  rules 
follows : 


Conditions 


Flight  rules 


Subject  to 

air  traffic 

control 


Above27,000 IFR  required.. Yes. 

All  areas— bad  weather do        Yes. 

Nonrestncted  areas  m  good      Optionai  VFR No. 

weather  or  IFR Yes. 

Restricted  areas  in  good  Optional  VFR Yes. 

weather — heavy  traffic  or  IFR Yes. 

areas. 

Restricted  areas  in  good  IFR  required Yes. 

weather— highest  priority 

traffic  areas. 


One  principle  tirea  of  debate  has  been  the 

continued  use  of  VFR  flying.  Much  of  the 
criticism  is  based  on  the  conclusion  that 
VFR  flying  causes  accidents.  Some  suggest 
that  this  is  an  inaccurate  conclusion,  based 
on  the  misconceptions  that  all  air  carriers 
are  jets  flying  constantly  at  300  mph  thereby 
generating  Instantaneous  closure  rates,  and 
that  most  flying  occurs  around  crowded  air- 
ports. In  reality.  Federal  Air  Regulations  re- 
quire that  airplanes  flying  in  opposite  direc- 
tions above  3,000  feet  must  fly  with  vertical 
separation  of  1,000  feet  (Jets  with  vertical 
separation  of  2,000  feet),  which  means  that 
only  if  they  are  going  in  the  same  direction 
can  they  be  at  the  same  altitude.  The  rele- 
vant closure  rate  then,  is  the  difference  in 
air  speed  between  the  overtaking  airplaiie 
and  the  one  being  overtaken,  not  "instan- 
taneous". In  addition,  at  low  altitudes,  reg- 
ulations Impose  speed  restrictions  on  Jet  air- 
craft. VFR.  many  contend,  is  still  a  work- 
able concept  within  the  rules  of  its  opera- 
tion, though  its  applicability  may  diminish 
in  the  future  as  the  types  of  aircraft  change. 

The  question  of  mixing  VFR  and  IFR  land- 
ings at  certain  unrestricted  airports  is  still 
vital, 

i4tr  traffic  control — equipment 

The  flrst  air  traffic  control  was  simply  a 
matter  of  signaling  to  the  pilots  when  they 
were  in  sight  of  the  airport.  This  process 
remains!  crude  until  ground-air  and  later 
air-ground  radio  communications  were  feas- 
ible. This  basic  system  in  terms  of  proce- 
dures and  control  has  not  changed  funda- 
mentally in  20  years,  though  it  has  been 
Improved  and  electronic  supplements  have 
been  added  to  the  system  so  that  a  top- 
notch  crew  In  a  tower  such  as  Chicago 
O'Hare   International  can  maintain   an   an- 
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nual  rate  of  one  operation  every  70  seconds 
with  peak  rates  of  perhaps  one  every  30  sec- 
onds (using  parallel  runways). 

Voice  Communication  Is  maintained  by 
RCAC  (peripheral  communlcatlonB  installa- 
tions) which  provides  coverage  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  designated  control  area  (usu- 
ally an  area  around  an  airport)  by  which 
the  pilot  and  air  traffic  controller  talk  direct- 
ly. In  1966.  361  airports  were  equipped  with 
RCAC  installations. 

Positioning    Is    determined    by    radar,    an 
electronic  device  that.  In  its  primary  form, 
locates    an    aircraft    by    transmitting    radio 
energy  pulses  toward  it  and  timing  the  echo  s 
return   Reflected  on  the  cathode-ray  tube  of 
a  radar  console,  the  echo,  called  a  "blip",  fur- 
nished the  conuoller  with  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  aircraft.  Primary  radar  Is  distin- 
guished from  the  radar  beacon  system    (or 
secondary  radar),  the  latter  dispensing  with 
the  echo  and  making  use  of  a  radio  transmit- 
ter/receiver (interrogator)  on  the  ground  and 
a    radio    receiver/ transmitter     (transponder 
aboard  the  aircraft.  When  radio  pulses  trans- 
mitted by  the  Interrogator  are  received  by 
the  trinsponder.  they  trigger  transmission  of 
a  reply  in  the  form  of   a  distinctive  signal 
which  is  received  at  the  site  of  the  interroga- 
tor and  identifies  the  aircraft.   (It  does  not 
Identify  altitude).  The  radar  beacon  system 
is  more  sophisticated  and  Is  being  more  ex- 
tensively used,  Pre-:ently  532  air  carriers  (and 
all  ne-w  equipment)    are  fitted  with  trans- 
ponders, all  military  have  transponders,  and 
general  aviation  has  4.000.  General  aviation 
equipment  is  not  required  to  be  fitted  with 
transponders,  FAA   estimates   that   it   would 
cost  $li7  million  to  equip  the  total  fleet,  com- 
mercial and  general  with  transponders  ( radar 
beacon)— $20    million    for   air    carriers,    $44 
irillion  for  general  aviation,  and  $30  million 
for  miliury. 

There  are  numerous  types  of  radar  equip- 
ment all  of  which  are  designated  to  affect  an 
approach  controlled  from  the  ground.  The 
ground  controller  communicates  instructions 
to  the  pilot  giving  direction,  distance,  and 
elevaUon  along  a  fixed  approach  path  to  an 
airport. 

Presently  the  equipment  is  sophisticated 
enough  to  affect  an  automatic  landing  up  to 
1,600  feet  visual  range  (200  foot  ceUlng  and 
1/2  mile  visibility).  In  some  places,  automatic 
landing  can  be  used  at  1.200  feet. 

As  David  Thomas  said  in  April,  1966:  "It 
■will  be  several  years  before  you  will  be  able 
to  buy  a  ticket  on  a  plane  that  lands  with- 
out visual  reference,  though  we  will  be  doing 
it  on  a  test  basis  within  a  year."'" 

Presumably  air  traffic  capacity  increases  as 
the  equipment  enables  landing  the  all  visibil- 
ities. Radar  sophistication  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Long  Range  Radar  (LRR).  This  is  a 
•adar  of  approximately  150-mile  radius  used 

by  air  route  traffic  control  centers  to  control 
air  traffic  between  terminals.  As  of  June  30, 
1966,  89  airports  were  equipped   with  LRR. 

2.  Airport  Surveillance  Radar  (ASR).  This 
is  a  short  range  radar  system  which  main- 
tains constant  surveillance  over  aircraft  at 
the  lower  levels  of  flight,  normally  within  a 
30-mile  radius  of  an  airport.  The  altitude 
coverage  ranges  from  10.000  to  30,000  feet.  As 
of  June  30,  1966,  81  airports  were  equipped 
•with  ASR. 

3,  Airport  Surface  Detection  Equipment 
(ASDE) ,  This  Is  radar  that  shows  the  move- 
ment of  aircraft  and  other  vehicles  on  the 
ground  at  an  airport. 

4.  Instrument  Landing  System  (ILS).  This 
is  a  facility  based  on  radar  In  the  vicinity 
of  an  airport  which  radiates  direction  and 
position  signals  to  approaching  aircraft.  The 
signals  are  received  on  an  instrument  in  the 
aircraft  and  alert  the  pilot  to  any  deviation 
from  the  safe  approach  path  to  the  correct 
touchdown  point  on  the  runway.  The  signals 
can  be  fed  directly  to  the  autopilot  for  au- 
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tomatlcally  controlled  approaches.  It  is  usu- 
ally supplemented  by  a  high-lntenslty  ap- 
proach light  system,  and  normally  the  t^«ro 
installed  together  can  permit  approaches  at 
200-loot  ceiling  and  \i  mile  of  forward  visi- 
bility. As  of  June  30.  1966.  257  airporu  were 
equipped  with  ILS.  At  the  same  time.  223 
alrpons  were  equipped  with  an  appro^h 
Ught  system  with  sequence  flashing  ( ALbl-    . 

5  Precision  Approach  Radar  (PAR)  This  Is 
radar  used  by  traffic  controllers  to  "talk  •  a 
pilot  on  final  approach  down  a  prescribed 
path  leading  to  the  runway.  The  mil  tary 
uses  the  devices  extensively  but  the  airlines 
prefer  to  treat  it  only  as  a  ni°°l^'-l"f/°^ 
emergency  facility.  As  of  June  30.  1966,  27 
airports  were  equipped  with  PAR. 

6  Military  Uadar  Approach  Control  Facu- 
lty (RAPCON  or  RATCC).  This  is  a  military 
radar  station  that  controls  arriving  and  de- 
parting IFR  traffic  at  Air  Force  and  Navy 
bases.  At  certain  locations  RAPCON's  and 
RATCCs  are  operated  by  FAA  personnel. 
As  of  June  30.  1966.  36  airports  of  all  types 
were  equipped  with   RAPCON  or  RATCC. 

7  Alphanumerlcs.  This  is  a  "bureaucratic- 
name  for  a  sophistication  of  the  read-out  on 
the  radar  scope.  Instead  of  lots  of  light  spou 
and  blips,  each  one  Is  tagged  with  as  much 
information  as  the  accompanying  computer 
equipment  can  digest.  Indianapolis  Air  Route 
Traffic  Control  Center  established  alphanu- 
merlcs in  a  device  called  SPAN  which  is  now 
being  moved  to  New  York.  Atianta  used  a 
limited  read  out  showing  altitude  and  Iden- 
tity in  a  test  program  called  ARTS. 

Regardless  of  how  sophisticated  radar 
equipment  becomes.  It  is  limited  by  runway 
capacity  and  air  traffic  control  procedures. 
Radar  can  organize  and  sequence  the  traffic 
under  adverse  visibility  conditions,  thus 
creating  a  safer  system,  but  safe  clearance 
distances  are  greater  in  bad  weather  and 
traffic  still  slows  down  to  half  the  rates  used 
In  clear  weather.  In  weather  restrictions 
in  the  New  York  area,  for  Instance,  the  ac- 
tual airport  acceptance  rate  can  be  reduced 
from  120  movements  (the  acceptance  rate 
under  good  weather  conditions)  to  40  or  50 
in  weather  restriction  conditions.  Transpon- 
der assisted  radar  makes  the  controller-s  Job 
easier. 

Technologically,  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem Is  still  largely  manual  despite  the  in- 
creased use  of  computers.  Navigation  aids, 
voice  communications,  radar  beacons,  and 
"alphanumeric  tags"  on  radar  scopes  are  all 
improved  tools  for  the  manual  control  of 
traffic  and  will  enhance  system  performance. 
But  use  of  computers  to  aid  In  directing  traf- 
fic has  been  notably  absent  to  date. 

A  very  small  beginning  has  been  made  In 
the  form  of  an  approach  spacing  computer. 
This  present  trial  taking  place  at  the  FAA's 
National  Navigation  Facilities  Experimental 
Center  is  demonstrating  how  a  computer  can 
aid  a  controller  in  computing  vectors  and 
in  assigning  speed  control  in  order  to  space 
flights  more  accurately  on  final  approach. 
Use  of  computers  in  the  more  complex  deci- 
sion-making areas  of  control  will  provide 
broad  opportunities  In  regulating  and  deter- 
mining en  route  traffic  patterns;  In  deter- 
mining airport  development  plans;  in  acquir- 
ing and  disseminating  weather  Information; 
in  coordinating  Intermodal  transportation; 
m  finding  solutions  to  air  space  use;  In  ex- 
amining and  controlling  the  Interrelation- 
ship of  radar  control  with  clearance  limits, 
altitude  and  aircraft  capability;  and  In  ana- 
lyzing  terminal   area   bottlenecks. 

An  adjunct  to  future  controlling  systems 
will  be  an  airborne  collision  avoidance  system 
(CAS)  to  detect  and  analyze  potential  col- 
lision threats,  then  to  tell  the  pilot  what 
evasive  action  to  take  If  a  collision  threat 
does  exist.  The  device  Is  not  intended  to  sub- 
stitute for  air  traffic  control,  but  to  provide 
for  safe  separation  If,  for  any  reason,  the 
air  traffic  control  system's  separation  does 
not  fulfill  its  role  or  if  the  aircraft  is  flying 
under  visual  flight  rules  Research  and  de- 
velopment has  been  somewhat  successful  In 


gaining  the  knowledge  necessary  to  develop 
such  a  device,  and  Stuart  Tipton  said  in  1967 
that   "a  practical   CAS  now   appears  to   be 
within  sight.—  The   SST  will   be   the   first 
IVrcraft  to  Incorporate  a  CAS  from  the  begin- 
ning   It  Is  hoped  that  the  day  Is  not  far 
away    when    synchronous    communications 
satellites  will  be  utilized  to  exchange  infor- 
mation   between    plane    and    e^o"°1,^«"^; 
matically-akln  to  the  ^l^^'^^^^^P^iP'^iP  " 
common  in  space  technology^  In  1964-   »'[; 
line  industry  initiative  started  a  program  to 
make  this  gLl  a  reality.  Today  It  has  grown 
mto   one  of   several   major   experiments   in 
NASAs  ATS-1  project.  The  P«-°Jft,  has  the 
oarticipation  of  seven  airlines,  valuable  help 
from  manufacturers  of  aircraft  and  airborne 
electronics  equipment,  and  technical  man- 
agement from  Aeronautical  Radio.  l-jc^-);^* 
afrllne      Industry's     own      communications 

^°fne^Lh\y  all  air  traffic  systems  must  begin 
and  end  at  an  airport.  Like  a  chain,  the  air 
traffic  control  system  Is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link.  In  aviation  the  weakest  link  is 
the  saturation  level  of  the  system-under  a 
variety  of  weather  and  control  conditions. 
^  an  airport  approaches  its  saturation  level, 

safety  is  reduced.  ,,^_,, 

There  Is  also  a  financial  cost  of  airport 
satuiation.  Based  on  1960  figures  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  cost  to  /he  air- 
lines due  to  airport  crowding  ;^;^  »2L117  _060 
due  to  cancelled  mileage  and  $48,890,385  due 
to  delayed  fllghU  (15  minutes)  for  a  total 
of  over  $70,000,000  per  year.  A  more  recent 
survey  by  United  Research  Incorporated  lore- 
cast  the  average  cost  per  diversion  and  can^ 
cellation  for  U.S.  air  carriers  in  1965  and 
1970  as  $2,140  and  $2,760  respectively^ 

Chart  14  Itemized  the  predictable  delays 
at  major  airports  as  they  reach  saturatioii^ 
These  are  the  statistics  of  convenience,  but 
they  imply  a  similar  growth  in  tragedy. 
A  national  airspace  system 
To  meet  the  airspace  system  crises,  FAA 
has  undertaken  "long  range  planning    under 
the  program  title  of  NAS.  National  Airspace 
Svstem.  Stage  A  proposes  to  spend  $212  mU- 
llon  from  fiscal  year  1966  and  prior  to  19.0. 
(See  Chart  15).  This  will  fund  a  configura- 
tion of  15  en  route  air  traffic  control  systems. 
FAA  reassessed   the  plan   In   1966  w  de- 
termine    whether     the     proposed     funding 
schedule  will  produce  an  operating  Iniproved 
air    traffic   control    system    in    the    shortest 
possible   time.  Their  review   indicated   that 
fund  availabUlty  Is  not.  at  present,  the  con- 
trolling factor: 

"The  production  capabilities  of  the  elec- 
tronics industry,  the  time  required  to  man- 
ufacture computer  programs,  field  instal- 
lation problems  and  the  requirements  for 
evolutionary  phased  implementation  affect 
the  implementation  schedule  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  funding  schedule." 

However  monev  and  FAA  planning  may 
have  more  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  pro- 
eram  thpn  the  above  statement  suggests, 
FAA  for  instance.  Is  presenUy  redirecting 
their  terminal  area  air  traffic  control  program. 
Previous  plans  called  for  Chicago.  Los  An- 
geles. Washington.  Oakland,  and  New  \ork 
to  be  equipped  with  a  sophisticated  and  ex- 
pensive TRACON  "M"  (Terminal  Radar  Ap- 
proach control)  system  involving  the  dlgi- 
tlzing  of  all  radar  returns,  replacements  lor 
all  displays,  reconfiguration  of  IFR  rooms, 
etc  T^e  first  TRACON  "M"  Installation 
scheduled  for  Chicago  during  1970  had  a 
price  tag  of  $8.5  mlUlon. 

The  TRACON  "M"  plan  has  now  been  re- 
placed with  a  new  modular  (building  block) 
automation  plan  which  is  far  less  c^"y  P*' 
facility.  It  is  envisioned  that  the  $8^  niil- 
lion  plus  additional  monies  yet  to  be  ap- 
propriated, will  be  spent  to  provide  alpha- 
numeric Identity  and  altitude  readout  ca- 
pability and  certain  other  operational  ca- 
pabilities at  61  of  the  117  busier  radar 
equipped  airports.  The  new  system  Is  knorn 
as  "ARTS-3"  (Automated  Radar  Traffic  Oon- 
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trol  System ) .  The  group  of  airports  affected 
handles  about  90 '^o  of  all  airline  passengers 
and  about  70  ^i  ~f  all  IFR  operations. 

It  is  envisioned  that  ARTS-3  can  even- 
tually evolve  Into  a  highly  sophisticated  level 
of  automation.  Additions  to  the  system 
might  Include  the  capability  to— 

Display  Identity  and  other  flight  data  in 
association  with  primary  radar  returns; 

Perform  approach  sequencing; 

Permit  the  integration  of  additional  radar 
sources   into   a   single    display   system; 

Provide  weather  contouring;  and 

Offset  data  blocks  automatically  to  pre- 
vent overlaps. 

A  limited  ARTS  program,  showing  altitude 
and  identity  on  the  radar  scope  has  been 
tested  at  Atlanta.  A  similar  sys  ;m  called 
SPAN  was  established  at  the  Indianapolis 
Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center  and  has 
since  moved  to  New  York. 

There  are  some  serious  questions  to  be 
raised  by  the  program  now  to  be  implemented 
by  NAS.  One  is  cost.  It  takes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  computer  equipment  to  make 
alphanumerlcs  work — to  take  the  beacon 
code  data,  make  it  suitable  for  transmission 
over  telephone  lines,  sort  It  out,  reassemble 
the  information,  attach  it  to  the  radar  re- 
turn: and  display  it  In  the  form  that  the 
controtter  wants.  David  Thomas,  In  testi- 
mony before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  in  1966, 
said  that  "each  center  will  have  from  $15  to 
$20  million  worth  of  electronics  to  Just  make 
alphanumerlcs  work."  -'  This  figure  is  almost 
twice  the  estimates  ($8.5  million)  for 
TRACON  '  M"  which  was  abandoned  because 
of  cost. 

Can  the  equipment  Justify  the  cost?  At- 
lanta Controller  Dwayne  B.  Carlson  says  that 
there  are  weaknesses  in  the  ARTS  system — 
"changes  In  headings  axe  not  as  quickly 
detected  and  precipitation  and  other  clutter 
is  more  pronounced;"--  but  he  thinks  It  is 
here  to  stay  and  is  an  "improvement".  Some 
ask  whether  such  a  huge  expenditure  bene- 
fiting so  few  airports  with  such  little  im- 
provement is  the  best  approach  to  upgrading 
the  airways  system.  Should  the  whole  Na- 
tional Airspace  System  be  devoted  to  117 
airports?  As  with  the  National  Airport  Plan 
(see  Section  X,  Airport  Construction  and 
Use),  the  NAS  is  based  on  the  rationale  of 
passenger  volume  as  the  criteria  for  need 
when,  in  fact,  a  safe  airways  system  is  not 
solely  the  province  of  the  busy  airport. 

In  addition,  the  NAS  is  less  a  design  of  a 
safe  airways  system,  than  it  is  an  Identifica- 
tion and  tally  of  a  series  of  airports  which 
need  more  equipment.  NAS  reflects  limited 


imagination  In  gathering  iil  the  resources, 
In  connecting  all  the  components,  in  pro- 
jecting the  course  of  technology  and  In 
developing  a  comprehensive  structure  to 
fit  the  growth  of  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the 
airways. 

Stuart    G.    Tipton,    President    of    the    Air 
transport    Association,    suggests    that    292 

CHART  14.-NUMBER  OF  MAJOR  AIR  NAVIGATION  FACILITIES  OPERATED  FUNDED  BY  FAA  AT  END  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

AND  1967 


control  tower  services,  421  radar  Installation 
facilities,  and  337  instriunent  landing  systems 
are  needed  to  equip  adequately  the  526  air- 
line-served airports.  As  of  now,  only  105 
of  the  airports  served  by  airlines  have  radar, 
only  234  have  control  tower  services,  and 
only  189  have  any  Instrument  landing  system 
at  all. 


Number 


Major  facility 


June  30.     June  30, 
1967  1966 


June  30, 
1965 


Approach  light  system  with  sequence  flashing (ALSF). 

Airport  surveillarKe  radar  (ASR) 

Instrument  land  system  (ILS) 

Precision  approach  radar  (PAR) 

VOR(includingTVOR)»     .   

VORTAC 


Flight  service  station  (FSS) -.. 

International  flight  service  station  ( IFSS) 

Peripheral  communication  installation  (R(^AG) 

Air  route  traffic  control  center  (ARTCC)' - 

Airport  traffic  control  tower  (ATCT),  _ 

Combi ned  station  tower  (CS/T) - 

Long-range  radar  (LRR) - 

IVIilitary  radar  approach  control  facility  (RAPCON)  or  RATCC;  figurt  incliHies  center  approach 

control) - 

Airport  surface  detection  equipment  (ASOE)* - 


234 

223 

215 

83 

tl 

76 

265 

257 

250 

26 

27 

29 

31t 

362 

457 

568 

517 

396 

333 

333 

333 

12 

12 

13 

375 

361 

357 

2S 

26 

29 

245 

233 

217 

59 

65 

67 

89 

89 

83 

36 

36 

40 

8 

4 

11 

<  Figures  shown  include  only  facilities  installed  and  or  maintained  or  operated  with  FAA  funds;  omitted  are  a  small  minority  of 
military  and  or  non-Federal  facilities  that  are  part  of  the  common  civil-military  air  navigation  and  air  traflic  control  system  but  not 
funded  by  FAA. 

-  Many  of  these  facilities  are  being  converted  to  VORTAC's. 

-  Figures  include  all  centers  outside  as  well  as  withm  the  contiguous  48  States. 

•  Figures  exclude  San  Francisco  facility,  which  will  be  operated  during  the  winter  months  only. 

Source:  FAA. 

Chart  15.  NAS  stage  "A" 
Fiscal  year:  Million 

1966  and  prior  years $86.  1 

1967 -     16.  0 

1968 33.  2 

1969 38.  5 

1970 38.  3 


Total 212.  1 

Ovir  estimate  indicates  that  the  $212.1  mil- 
lion will  fund  a  configuration  of  15  en  route 
air  traffic  control  centers.  The  first  center  to 
be  completed  with  the  NAS  Stage  "A"  system 
win  be  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Our  installation 
schedule  indicates  that  Initial  operating 
capability  for  the  system  at  Jacksonville 
should  be  realized  during  the  third  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1968.  With  respect  to  the  other 
centers,  the  following  Installation  schedule  is 
furnished: 

Center  No.:  Initial  operating  capability 

2 3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1970 

3 4th  quarter,  fiscal  year  1970 


Center  No. :  Initial  operating  capability 

4 4th  quarter,  fiscal  year  1970 

5 1st  quarter,  fiscal  year  1971 

6 2d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1971 

7 2d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1971 

8 2d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1971 

9 4th  quarter,  fiscal  year  1971 

10 4th  quarter,  fiscal  year  1971 

11 4th  quarter,  fiscal  year  1971 

12 1st  quarter,  fiscal  year  1972 

13 2d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1972 

14 3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1972 

15 3d  quarter,  fiscal  year  1972 

Source:  FAA. 

Chart  16.  Number  of  airports 

1930:  Airports  on  record 1.782 

1940:  Airports  on  record 2.331 

1950:  Airports  on  record 6,403 

1960:  Airports  on  record 6.881 

1965:  Airports  on  record 9,566 

1966:  Airports  on  record 9,482 

1967:  Airports  on  record 10.  126 

Source:  FAA. 


CHART  17.-AIRP0RTS  ON  RECORD  WITH  FAA,  1949  66.' 


Year 


Total 


With  runway 
lights 


With  paved 
runways 


Airports 
of  entry 


CHART  18 
PROJECTED  NEED  THROUGH  1973  (ALL  NON-FEDERAL  U.S.  AIR  CARRIERS--525  AIRPORTS) 


1949 

1950. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955. 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1%3 

1%4 

1965 

1966 


6.414 
6.484 
6.403 
6.237 
6.042 
6.760 
6.977 
6.879 
7.028 
6.412 
6.018 
6.426 
6.881 
7.715 
8.084 
8.814 
9,490 
9,566 


1.521 
1.480 
1.670 
() 
1,858 
1.050 
1.108 
1.247 
1.399 
1.713 
1.809 
1.943 
2.133 
2.299 
2,481 
2.672 
2.773 
2,878 


1,357 
() 
1,422 
(•) 
1.498 
1.291 
1.084 
1.351 
1.467 
1.496 
1,632 
1.757 
1.893 
2,058 
2,355 
2.451 
2,620 
2,747 


47 
46 
46 
47 
56 
55 
56 
58 
59 
58 
58 
58 
58 
56 
61 
63 
•63 
64 


■  Includes  seaplane 
military  use.  For  1953 
•  Not  available. 
'  Includes  4  airports  in  Alaska 

Source;  FAA. 
Footnotes  at 


bases,  heliports,  and  subsequent  to  1953  military  fields  having  joint  civil 
and  prior  yearstall  military  fields  are  included. 


Year                                             Total 

With  runway        With  paved              A 
lights            runways              ol 

rpoits 
entry 

Large  hub.          $990,000 

Medium  hub 280.000 

Small  hub.     .        264.000 

23    $2,262,000 
55         227, 000 
57         196,000 
77          225,000 

77    $2,952,000  . 
45          507,000  . 
43         400.000. 
23          975.000  . 

Nonhub..              750,000 

Total _     1,984,000 

41      2,910,000 

59      4. 894, 000 

100 

ESTIMATED  FUNDING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENERAL 
AVIATION  AIRPORTS' 

1969-73  estimated 
requirements  - 

1974-78  estimated 
requirements' 

Number  of     Millions  of 
Purpose  of  expenditure                               units           dollars 

Number  of       Millions  ol 
units             dollars 

1.  Construction  of  new  "reliever"  airports. 

2.  Other  new  airport  construction 

3.  Development  of  existing  airports 

74                100 

645               200 

1,574                265 

150 

35 
750 

200 

10 
80 

ToUl 

565 

290 

end  of  article. 


'  Total  construction  costs  for  all  types  ot  development  presently  eligible  for  FAAP  assistance  at 

airports  exclusively  serving  general  aviation. 
'  Recommended  development  contained  in  the  1966-67  national  airpor.  plan 
3  Preliminary  estimate  ot  additional  and  continuing  development  needed  to  meet  forecast  general 

aviation  growth  through  1980. 

Source:  FAA. 
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Asset  distribution  (net) 


Capital  distribution 


Buildings  and 

grxxind 

equipment 


Flight 
equipment 


Working  capital 
and  other 


Total 


Stockholder 
equity 


Long- term 
debt 


Total 


Millions 


Per- 
cent ol 
total 


Millions 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


Millions 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


Millions 


Per- 
cent of 
toUl 


Millions 


Per- 
cent of 
toUl 


Millions 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


Millions 


Certificated  route  air  carriers:  ^^^^  ^ 

1959 192' 8 

I960 \l\j 

S? 219.6 

JSJ 232.9 

1964 292  1 

1965 312' 2 

1966 - -- -ino'  1 

1967 ^^*- ' 

Supplemental  air  carriers:  ,  . 

1959    .  - 'l 

1960  - - ,5 

1961     - —  -  -  0 

1962... - -•  'l 

1%3 7 

1964 -  •  8 

1965  ..  1^ 

1966 20 

1967.- -  ^ 


8     $1 
8 
7 
8 


8 
8 

7 
6 

7 
7 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


263.3 
764.5 
155.0 
368.6 
304.9 
562.2 
009.9 
728.4 
682.7 

27.8 
25.2 
15.6 
16.0 
63.9 
64.5 
62.0 
84.1 
131.6 


66 
77 
79 
81 
82 
83 
84 
79 
75 

97 
194 

105 

135 

107 

93 

75 

71 


$496.1 
332.1 
369.5 
315.5 
290.5 
274.1 
302.3 
650.6 
1,150.1 

-1.2 

-13.1 

-17.6 

-1.7 

-17.0 

-4.8 

3.6 

27.6 

52.4 


26 
15 
14 
U 
10 
9 
8 
14 
19 

-4 

-101 

-11 

-36 

-8 

6 

24 

28 


$1,918.9 
2. 289. 4 

2,  728.  2 
2,904.9 
2,815.0 

3.  069. 2 
3, 604.  3 
4,691.2 
6,230.9 

28.5 
13.0 
-1.0 
15.3 
47.5 
60.4 
66.4 
112.8 
186.0 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


$931.9 

947.5 

979.2 

948.3 

992.6 

1.192.4 

1,502.5 

2.167.0 

2,681.5 


-7. 

-10. 

-17. 

5. 

10. 

12. 

29. 

53.1 

83.7 


49 
41 
36 
33 
35 
39 
42 
46 
43 

-26 
-82 

33 
21 
21 
45 
47 
45 


$987.0 
1.341.9 
1. 749. 0 
1,956.6 
1,822.4 
1,876  8 
2,101.8 
2.524.2 
3  549.  4 

35.9 
23.6 
16.2 
10.3 
37.5 
47.8 
36.7 
59.7 
102.3 


51 

$1,918.9 

59 

2,289.4 

64 

2, 728.  2 

67 

2,904.9 

65 

2.815.0 

61 

3.069.2 

58 

3.604.3 

54 

4.691.2 

57 

6.230.9 

I?6 

28.5 

182 

13.0 

67 
79 
79 
55 
53 
55 


-1.0 
15.3 
47.5 
60.4 
66.4 
121.8 
186.0 


Per- 
cent of 
total 


100 
100 
100 
100 
10) 
100 
k'O 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Source:  CAB. 

CHART  19A 
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CHART  198 

TABLE  F  -  ITINERANT  OPERATIONS  AT  FAA-OPERATEO  AIRPORT  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
TOWERS,    CALENDAR    YEARS    1956-66 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Popu,ation(n ons)...^  ,...--,,„  >«           2<»            «"  ''' 

Gross  national  product  (billions  0,  1953  ^            ^^2  i  jgo 

dollars) : 

Air  carrier  enplaned  passengers  (mil-  jgg  ^^2 

lions) •     • .  " 

Aircraft  operations,  FAA  tower  airports  j,^  ^  jg,  ^ 

(millions) ..•      ,■    ii"   V   "  a             77               12  17 

Fuel  consumption  (billions  ol  gallons). . .  ' 

Civil  aircraft:  .,25          2  540          3  240  3.600 

Aircarrier^         '•„,      128000      166,000  210,000 

Generaiaviation ---  »».J«      '^^i' m        26,500  33.500 

Aircraft  production 

22  LARGE  HUB  FORECAST  OF  AVIATION  DEMAND 


Percent 
growth 
1965-80 


21 


number  ol  itinerant  operations 


Calendar  year 


Tota 


Air 
carrier 


General 
aviation 


o„      1966  -  i'.  769. 883 

89        965  ..  24.212.395 

964  22.182.669 

U63  20.714.673 

,  „        962 19.202.819 

Alf        lit  :  .  ...  18.232,013 

325   Hi         ":;::::.: 17,992,^27 

,„   959  18.357.411 

?1>   95-  ■"■  ■        -  17.940.296 

05?    •"" ..  17.070.445 

1956 15.098.619 


407 


137 
203 


8. 206, 322 
7.819.114 
7.447.434 
7.339.533 
7.059.630 
6. 980.  246 
7. 164. 394 
/.  352. 849 
6. 997. 079 
7.112.208 
6. 553. 366 


1965 


1980 


Aircraft  operations  (millions) 

Enplaned  passengers  (millions) 

Air  cargo  tons   millions)      .-   -• 

General  aviation  aircraft  (thousands). 


20.3 

69.5 

1.3 

20.3 


74.6 

370.6 

19.7 

5U.3 


Percent 
increase 


269 

433 

1,377 

146 


1966  . 
1965  . 
1%4  . 
1963 
1962  .. 
1%1 
1960 
1959  . 
1958  . 
1957.  . 
1956... 


PERCENT  CHANGE 
+15 

-;^9 

-7 

-  8 

45 

4^1 

-2 

-1-2 

J-5 
+  13 
+  13 


+5 
+5 
+1 
+4 
+1 
-3 
-3 
+  5 
-2 
+9 
+9 


17, 985. 302 

14.706.905 

12.982.649 

11.636. 473 

10.376.701 

9.417.764 

8.909.153 

8.637.675 

7.935.575 

6.616.364 

5.366.175 


+22 
+13 
+12 

+12 
+10 

-t-6 

+3 

+9 

+20 

+23 

+  18 


Military 

1.578.259 

1.686.376 
1.752.585 
1.73S.667 
1.766.488 
1.834.0'.  3 
1.919.280 
2,366.887 
3.007.642 
3.341.873 
3.179.078 


-6 

-4 

-1 

-2 

-« 

-4 

-19 

-21 

-10 

-5 

-10 


IX.   AIRPORT   EQUIPMENT.   CONSTRUCTION.   AND 
FINANCING 

The  FAA  cited  airports  airways  as  a  re- 
lated factor  in  e-^  of  the  air  carrier  acci- 
dents between  1960  and  1964  and  4.7  ,  of 
general  aviation  accidents  between  1960  and 
1966  In  a  real  sense,  of  course,  the  figures 
might  be  dramatically  higher  If  they  related 
to  those  accidents  which  were  available  if 
adequate  airport  facilities  existed. 

The  number  of  airports  or  landing  areas 
in  the  United  States  has  leaped  from  1,782 
in  1930  to  10,126  as  of  December  31,  1967. 
(See  Chart  16).  These  can  be  divided  Into 
three  basic  groups  of  about  equal  number: 

Percent 

Publicly  owned  (3,830) - 38 

Privately  owned,  open  for  public  use) 

(3,056) 30 

Privately   owned    (not   open   for   public 

use)    (3,231)    --- - 32 

Therefore,  63%  or  6.895  airports  are  open  to 
public  use.  This  total  includes  seaplane 
bases,  heliports,  and  military  fields  shared 
with  civilian  traffic,  but  excludes  those  mili- 
tary fields  which  allow  civilian  emergency 
use  only. 


Source:  FAA. 

In  the  short  span  of  one  year,  from  Janu- 
ary 1965  to  January  1966.  the  number  of  air- 
ports in  the  U.S.  receiving  scheduled  airline 
jet  service  Increased  from  70  to  111.  Based 
on  recently  announced  equipment  orders  of 
scheduled  carriers  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1970  an  additional  234  airport*  will  require 
the  capacity  to  receive  Jet  aircraft  in  sched- 
uled airline  service.  The  tremendous  growth 
of  small  let  aircraft  In  general  aviation  also 
contributes  to  the  need  for  updated  safety 
criteria  for  airport  design,  construction  and 
maintenance. 

RUNWAYS    AND    OTHER    AIRPORT    FACILITIES 

The  list  of  airport  facilities  which  need 
attention  is  long:  .    v,  j 

Only  223  (of  10,126  In  1967)  airports  had 
flight  service  stations.  This  Is  a  facility  which 
furnishes  pilots  with  up-to-date  preflight  and 
in-fiight  weather  information  and  fiight 
following  service— and  which  initiates  search 
and  rescue  operations  for  overdue  or  unre- 
ported aircraft.  The  station  also  relays 
notices  to  airmen  concerning  any  conditions 
that  might  aHect  the  safety  of  the  flight. 
FAA  maintains  12  additional  international 
flight  service  stations. 

Airfield  lighting  systems  need  to  be  un- 


proved and  extended  to  a  large  number  of 
fields  which  do  not  have  any  lighting  sys- 
tems at  all.  Of  the  9.566  airports  on  record 
with  FAA  as  of  1966.  only  2.878  had  runway 
lights.  (See  Chart  17.) 

More  exit  taxiicays  and  improved  config- 
uration can  reduce  the  hazard  of  taxiing 
across  active  runways  and  provide  a  signlfi- 
can  reduction  in  aircraft  delays. 

Most  airports  have  Inadequate  fire-fight- 
ing equipment,  despite  the  fact  that  CAB 
studies  show  that  fire  after  a  crash  is  gen- 
erally more  likely  to  be  faWl  than  the  crash 
itself.  Teams  of  two  or  more  crash  rescue 
helicopters  are  on  duty  at  more  than  75  Air 
Force  bases  around  the  world,  but  no  civilian 
airport  in  the  US  has  a  crash  rescue  heli- 
copter team  of  Its  own. 

Not  only  should  towers  be  built  at  the 
more  than  3.400  publicly  owned  airports 
without  control  towers,  (only  307  airports 
have  them),  but  existing  towers  have  to  be 
improved  to  allow  for  adequate  controller 
views  of  the  airfields  and  for  up-dated 
facilities. 

The  FAA  was  well  into  a  $20  million  pro- 
gram to  build  about  77  air  traffic  control 
towers,  in   3  961,  Congress  directed   FAA  to 
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finance  and  build  Its  own  towers  (formerly 
airport  owners  provided  the  structure).  Un- 
fortunately the  program  has  not  been  flscal- 
ly  responsible,  and  has  provided  few  towers. 
In  August  1963,  PAA  estimated  construction 
costs  of  towers  of  Type  0  (five  sided)  at$180,- 
GOO  but  by  1966,  25  towers  had  been  built  at 
an  average  cost  of  $298,000  apiece.  Conven- 
tional four-sided  towers  cost  about  $200,000 
apiece,  and  as  Type  0  has  no  known  func- 
tional value  over  the  conventional  type, 
GAO  was  advised  that  no  more  such  towers 
were  to  be  constructed. 

The  most  obvious  and  crying  need,  how- 
ever, is  In  runway  Improvement.  Of  the  9.673 
civil  and  Joint  use  airport  runways  on  rec- 
ord In  1966:  5.955  are  under  3,000  feet;  1,743 
are  3.000-3,999;  725  are  4.0OO-4.999;  586  are 
5.000-5.999;  181  are  6,000-6,999;  112  are  7.000- 
7.999;  71  are  8,000-8,999;  50  are  9,000-9,999; 
250  are  10,000  feet  or  over. 

This  means  that  only  483  have  the  approxi- 
mate 7.000  feet  of  runway  length  required  for 
most  safe  Jet  operations.  Most  of  these,  of 
course,  are  among  the  709  air  carrier  airports. 
The  results  of  some  overruns  are  more  dis- 
astrous than  others,  of  course,  but  the  po- 
tential Is  evident:  a  Vanguard  overrun  at 
London  In  1965  killed  36;  a  Convalr  240  over- 
run at  Tokyo  in  1964  killed  20;  a  707  overrun 
at  Ortyln  Paris  In  1962  killed  131.  The  fol- 
lowlng^verrun  accidents  occurred  in  a  single 
six  week  period : 

November  1,  1967,  a  Pan  American  707 
skidded  off  the  end  of  a  runway  at  Logan 
International — one  hurt. 

November  2,  1967.  a  Seaboard  World  DC-8 
rolled  off  the  end  of  the  runway  at  Kennedy 
International — none  hurt. 

November  5,  1967,  a  Cathay  Pacinc  DC-8 
crashed  into  the  harbor  on  take-off  from 
Hong  Kong  and  broke  in  half — one  killed. 

November  6,  1967.  a  TWA  707  aborted  a 
take-off  at  Cincinnati  anc'  rolled  off  the  end 
of  the  runway  and  burned — 11  injured;  one 
subsequently  died, 

December  3.  1967,  a  Pan  Am  707  ran  off  the 
runway  at  London  Airport  and  got  stuck  In 
the  mud — none  hurt. 

On  April  5,  1964,  there  were  reported  three 
overruns  in  New  York  in  a  12-hour  period; 
two  at  Kennedy  and  one  at  LaGuardla, 

The  causes  of  overruns  vary;  brake  failure; 
asymmetric  thrust  reversal;  water,  slush,  or 
ice  on  the  nmway;  power  failure  on  take-off; 
and  other  factors.  But  the  Airline  Pilots  As- 
sociatlon  feels  that  the  overrun  problem 
stems  less  from  pilot  error  than  from  a  fail- 
ure to  give  the  pilot  an  adequate  safety  mar- 
gin by  making  the  length  of  the  runway  com- 
mensurate with  the  tj-pe  of  aircraft,  the  load 
or  weight  of  the  aircraft,  the  conditions  of 
environment  (weather  and  altitude)  and 
landing  pattern  procedures  of  the  area. 

Runway  extension  will  increase  safety;  so 
will  clearing  the  runway  of  obstacles.  The  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  Journal.  April 
1966.  says  that  "obstacles  surrounding  the 
sides  and  ends  of  runways  were  the  major 
contributing  factor  in  take-off  and  landing 
accidents  of  commercial  aircraft  in  which 
fire  was  involved.  It  is  estimated  that  79  per- 
cent of  the  fire  fatalities  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  runway  and  overshoot  areas 
would  have  been  cleared  of  obstacles."  -'  Ac- 
cident statistics  continue  to  Increase  due  to 
lack  of  clear  runways,  and  overrun  and  un- 
clerruu  zones — free  of  ditches,  correctable  ir- 
regularities, houses,  wires,  unnecessarily 
strong  approach  light  fixtures,  etc.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  NAPEC — PAA's  experi- 
mental center — the  approach  end  of  the  run- 
way has  an  adequate  underrun  area  which  Is 
greater  than  the  10  percent  of  runway  length 
recommended  by  the  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tion in  1956. 

Cost  can  be  decreased  and  effectiveness  in- 
creased if  runways  are  strengthened  accord- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Ing  to  use.  Based  on  average  strength  of 
existing  runways,  It  Is  estimated  that  20 
percent  of  the  234  airports  receiving  Jet  traf- 
fic in  1970  will  require  a  three-inch  overlay 
on  approximately  95,000  sq.  yards  of  pave- 
ment for  BAG- 111  and  DC-9  operations.  A 
high  stressed  runway  costs  $1,000  per  linear 
foot,  and  an  inexpensive  low  stress  runway 
costs  $10  per  linear  foot.  Short  landing  areas 
for  light  aircraft  do  not  need  the  benefits  of 
a  high  stress  $1,000  per  foot  runway. 

Parallel  runways  add  significantly  to  the 
capacity  of  an  airport  In  visual  flight  rule 
weather,  but  the  magnitude  of  Increase  in 
instrument  flight  rule  weather  depends  on 
whether  or  not  the  operations  on  one  runway 
are  controlled  Independently  from  operations 
on  the  other.  A  single  runway  in  IFR  can 
land  about  35  aircraft  per  hour  or  40  mixed 
operations  (landing  and  taking-off);  the 
capacity  for  close  parallel  runways  (a  separa- 
tion of  less  than  3,500  feet)  Is  about  50  for 
IFR  and  for  runways  separated  by  more  than 
5.500  Jeet,  70  operations  per  hour.  Additional 
close  parallel  runways  will  not  Increase  the 
IFR  capacity  unless  simultaneous  Instru- 
ment approach  is  provided — with  it  facility 
capability  can  be  increased  to  about  140  op- 
erations per  hour. 

Compacted  shoulders  along  the  sides  of 
runways  provide  a  margin  of  safety  similar 
to  thoee  along  the  sides  of  highways.  Air- 
ports have  been  closed  for  extended  periods 
of  time  due  to  one  or  both  of  the  wheels  of 
a  large  transport  bogged  down  In  the  mud 
near  the  side  of  a  runway — this  type  of 
accident  Is  usually  free  from  direct  fatalities, 
but  may  result  in  extremely  adverse  safety 
conditions  if  traffic  build-up  is  a  result. 

Per  some  years  the  British  have  success- 
fully reduced  skidding  of  military  aircraft 
landing  on  wet  runways  by  having  small 
grooves  cut  across  these  runways.  Recent 
work  by  NASA  has  contributed  greatly  to 
our  understanding  of  the  causes  of  skidding 
and  how  grooving  reduces  skids.  In  1966.  the 
airlines  began  discussion  with  U.S.  airport 
officials  with  the  aim  of  having  from  three 
to  five  runways  grooved  so  that  the  effects 
of  grooving  could  be  evaluated  under  climatic 
and  operational  conditions  found  in  this 
country.  More  detailed  studies  are  now  in 
progress. 

Airport  certification 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  inspect,  classify,  and  rate 
any  air  navigation  facility  as  to  its  suitability 
and  to  Issue  certificates  for  any  navigation 
facility.  But  the  act  does  not  require  the 
issuance  of  Federal  certificates  to  airports, 
nor  does  it  make  It  unlawful  to  operate  an 
airport  without  a  certificate.  As  far  back  as 
1953  the  report  of  the  FAA's  Doollttle  Com- 
mittee, "The  Airport  and  Its  Neighbors",  ad- 
vocated: "The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  should 
be  amended  to  require  that  certification  shall 
be  Issued  for  the  operation  of  airports  u.'ied 
in  Interstate  commerce.  Such  certification 
should  define  the  standards  for  safe  operation 
and  proper  maintenance  and  should  be  re- 
voked if  the  standards  are  not  met."  -' 

The  Airline  Pllou  Association  has  long 
advocated  Federal  airport  certification  which 
specifies  minimum  standards  of  runway 
lengths,  runway  surfaces,  obstruction-free 
approach  and  circling  patterns,  adequate 
runway  markings  and  lighting,  safe,  main- 
tained runway  overrun  and  underrun  areas, 
adequate  and  properly  maintained  fire 
fighting  equipment  and  trained  fire  fighting 
crews,  adequate  snow  removal  equipment  and 
procedures,  positive  control  of  airport  vehi- 
cular traffic  and  airport  zoning  regulations. 
Capt.  John  McDonald,  a  United  Airlines 
pUot  has  said,  "because  it  does  not  certify 
airports,  the  FAA  does  not  require  them  to 
have  fire  fighting  equipment.  ...  A  lot  of 
airports  do  not  even  have  a  bucket  of  sand 
and  yet  air  traffic  Is  authorized  into  those 
airports."  -' 


What  seems  equally  Impwrtant  Is  that  air- 
port certification  be  tied  with  the  kind  of 
aircraft  which  can  operate  at  that  airport, 
or  the  way  an  area  in  which  aircraft  may 
operate  at  the  airport. 

Most  Important  of  all.  however,  is  the  sim- 
ple need  for  federal  certificators  for  an  air- 
port with  reasonably  well  defined  standards 
on  which  that  certification  is  based.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  procedure  the  location  and 
development  of  airports  will  remain  a  local 
political  lootball  where  the  debates  between 
convenience  and  safety  too  often  will  be 
resolved  according  to  the  predictable  but  in- 
explicable passion  of  the  moment  for  con- 
venience. 

National  airport  plan 
The  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946.  Public  Law 
377,  79th  Congress,  Sec.  4,  states  that: 

"In  order  to  bring  about  .  .  .  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Nation-wide  system  of  public  air- 
ports adequate  to  meet  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  cl\il  aeronautics,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  .  ,  .  to  make  grants 
of  funds  to  sponsors  for  airport  develop- 
ment .  .  ." 

Airport  development  Is  further  defined  in 
Sec.  1(3)  to  mean  "any  work  Involved  in 
constructing,  improving,  or  repairing  a  public 
airport  .  .  ."  and  "any  acquisition  of  land 
.  .  ."  Sec.  3(a)  further  instructs  the  Admin- 
istrator to  "prepare  and  revise  annually  a  na- 
tional plan  for  the  development  of  public 
airports."  taking  payments  on  a  matching 
basis.  The  annual  authorization  and  appro- 
priation has  always  fallen  short  of  the  de- 
mand, and  the  amount  available  In  any  one 
year  has  never  exceeded  $75  million.  In  1968. 
for  instance,  the  Administration  received  778 
requests  for  aid  totaling  $339.3  million  but 
only  $70.2  million  in  matching  funds  for 
grants  were  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, less  than  a  quarter  of  the  amount  re- 
quested. During  the  1950's,  Federal  assistance 
was  available  for  both  tenninal  area  develop- 
ment and  runway  construction,  but  since 
1961  the  only  items  eligible  have  been  those 
related  to  safety,  such  as  runway  and  taxi- 
way  construction,  land  acquisition,  and  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  safety  devices 
such  as  high  Intensity,  in-runway  lighting. 

Since  its  inception  in  1947,  the  Federal 
grant  program  has  contributed  about  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  almost  $6  billion  investment  made 
by  State,  local,  and  Federal  Governments  in 
public  airports  of  the  national  airport  sys- 
tem. The  National  Association  of  State  Avia- 
tion Officials  notes  that  "it  is  a  popular  mis- 
conception that  under  the  present  Federal 
aid  to  airport  programs  the  cost  Is  divided  50 
percent  Federal.  25  percent  State,  and  25 
percent  local.  The  Federal  government  only 
participates  within  the  limits  of  predeter- 
mined priorities  in  selected  items  of  develop- 
ment." -■"  A  comparison  of  airport  and  high- 
way aid  programs  In  fiscal  year  1965  indi- 
cates how  miniscule  the  Federal  airport  de- 
velopment effort  Is.  FAA  grants-in-aid  totaled 
$74,000,000  while  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
grants  totaled  $3,924,143,000;  FAA  approved 
460  projects  while  BPR  approved  7,839.  The 
Budget  Bureau  has  consistently  recom- 
mended reduction  in  airport  expenditures. 

The  first  National  Airport  Plan  (NAP) 
in  1947  embraced  4.431  airports  (of  which 
2,550  were  profKised  new  ones)  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  development  was  $985.8  mil- 
lion. Twenty  years  later  the  NAP  still  lists 
4,106  locations  (of  which  887  are  proposed 
new  airports)  and  the  estimated  cost  of  de- 
velopment Is  $1.3  billion.  In  the  Intervening 
period  6,199  projects  went  Into  2,006  airports 
for  a  total  Federal  grant  expendltiu-e  of 
$890.1  million  (to  1965). 

Out  of  those  2.006  airports  receiving  aid 
in  1966,  716  or  35.7%  took  $744  million  or 
86.3%  of  the  money,  an  average  of  $1,039,000 
per  airport  to  serve  air  carriers  primarily. 
Six-hundred  and  seven  milUou  dollars  or 
70.4%  of  that  money  went  into  240  trunk 
airline  airports  or  an  average  of  $2,530,000 
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ner  airport.  One-hundred  and  thirteen  mll- 
ilon  dollars  or  13.7%  of  the  money  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  remaining  64.3%  or  1.290 
airports,  at  an  average  grant  ol  $91,473  per 

*  '-^e  1966  Federal  Aid  Airport  Program  al- 
located funds  on  about  the  same  distribution 
basis  as  previous  programs:  73.5%  lor  air 
carrier  airports,  and  the  rest  for  general  avi- 
aUon  airports  (13.5%  for  reliever  airports  as 
provided  for  in  a  $7  million  a  year  set-aside 
in  the  1961  extension  of  the  Federal  Airport 

Act  ) 

Thus  the  FAA  has  spent  90%  of  the  money 
originally  envisioned  and  given  aid  to  only 
45%  of  the  airports  originally  envisioned. 
The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
charges  that  "it  has  given  a  lot  of  projects 
costing  a  lot  of  money  to  a  few  airports  and 
neglected  the  development  of  a  'national  sys- 
tem of  airports'  which  requires  something 
more  than  a  few  big  terminal  airports  at 
major  metropolitan  hubs."  ^  This  growing 
concentration  of  air  carrier  airport*  and  the 
mushrooming  of  non-air  carrier  airports  Is 
creating  a  serious  gap  in  the  system.  T.iere 
are  some  9,600  airports  in  the  U.S.  used  by 
general  aviaUon;  the  airlines  serve  only 
about  600.  ,  , 

Air  service  to  the  remaining  9,000  Is  solely 
general  aviation,  and  "one  airline  alone  has 
estimated  that  30.000  of  Its  passengers  last 
year  connected  at  the  major  airports  by  air- 
taxl  or  other  general  aviation  aircraft."  * 

In  hearings  held  in  August  1967  by  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  a  full  discussion  focussed 
on  the  concept  of  the  "hub"  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  National  Plan.  TTie 
"hub"  concept  was  perceived  by  the  FAA 
to  relate  aviation  needs  to  population  den- 
sity The  simple  fact  is  that  It  is  unknown 
whether  population  caused  the  concentrated 
number.  Using  the  "hub"  premise,  the  FAA 
oversaw  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  number 
of  air  carrier  airports. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  FAA 
redefined  its  criteria  for  preparing  the  list 
of  locations  and  airports  to  be  included  in 
the  new  NAP  for  fiscal  years  1969-1973.  The 
new  criteria  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
"need"  of  a  community  for  air  transporta- 
tion m  relation  to  a  "national  Interest." 
Such  national  Interest  is  assumed  when  one 
or  more  ol  the  following  conditions  exist: 
(1)  requirement  for  scheduled  alrUne  pas- 
senger service;  (2)  a  substantial  degree  of 
non-local  aviation  activity;  (3)  lack  of  other 
modes  of  transportation:  and  (4)  a  local 
economy  dependent  upon  air  transportation 
for  Its  contribution  to  the  Gross  National 
Product. 

Airports  included  in  the  NAP  are  broken 
down  Into  two  main  functional  categories: 
1.  Airports  to  accommodate  airline  service 
which  include:  airports  presently  receiving 
airline  service  which  need  Increased  facili- 
ties- new  or  supplemental  air  carrier  airports 
for  areas  in  which  a  high  degree  of  aero- 
nautical activity  indicates  need;  replacement 
airports  where  existing  airports  cannot  be 
expsmded  to  meet  projected  traffic;  and  re- 
gional airports  to  serve  two  or  more  com- 
munities where  such  is  considered  a  feasible 
solution  to  meet  long-range  needs. 

2  Airports  for  general  aviation  which  in- 
clude; those  which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
a  metropolitan  area  airport  system;  "re- 
liver"  airports  serving  to  divert  general  avia- 
tion traffic  from  a  congested  airline-served 
airport;  airports  where  total  annual  aircraft 
operations  are  In  excess  of  60%  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  airport  and  Include  at  least 
30,000  annual  operations;  airports  where  alr- 
taxl  service  Is  provided  on  a  regular  basis 
throughout  the  year  "with  at  least  two  flights 
a  week;  airports  which  serve  the  business 
community  interests  if,  there  Is  evidence  of 
considerable  use  by  based  aircraft  which  is 
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essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  area  served; 
airports  where  there  is  evidence  of  Inade- 
quate access  to  another  NAP  airport  by 
at  least  10  aircraft  owners  or  when  owners 
would  otherwise  be  at  least  30  minutes 
ground  travel  time  from  the  nearest  ade- 
quate airport;  airports  where  access  to  a 
recreational  area  or  facility  Indicate  exten- 
sive use  by  visitors;  airports  where  a  com- 
munity may  be  isolated  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate stirface  transportation. 

Development   criteria   for   airports   is   de- 
termined by  analysis  of  the  forecast  of  aero- 
nautical   demands    and    Includes    the    type 
of  aircraft  expected  to  use  the  field,  the  fre- 
quency of  use  and   "mix,"  the  transporta- 
tion role  of  the  airport  and  its  environmental 
relationship    to    the    community    It    serves. 
The  runway  length,  width,  and  strength  de- 
termination  are   designed   on   the   basis   of 
the  most  critical  airline  aircraft  anticipated 
within  the  next  5  years  at  the   particular 
location  for  airline -served  airports.  For  gen- 
eral aviation,  determination  Is  by  basic  utll- 
iiy  for  safe  landing  and  Uke-off  of  a  repre- 
sentative sampling,  general  utility  to  han- 
dle   all   general   aviation   aircraft   with   the 
exception   of   transports    and   business   Jets, 
and  larger  general  utility  to  service  trans- 
port-type aircraft  and  business  Jets. 

Considerations  of  airfield  lighting,  clear 
zones,  apron  areas,  taxlways.  second  runways, 
heliport  and  sea  plane  facilities  are  also 
included  in  the  plan. 

By  these  criteria  the  plan  calls  for  new 
air  carrier  airports  at  25  locations  by  1980, 
147  general  aviation  airports  designated  as 
•reliever".  STOL  (Short  Take-off  and  Land- 
ing) ports  as  the  need  arises  estimated  at  25 
m  the  New  York-Washington  corridor  and 
on  the  West  Coast  at  a  cost  of  $5  billion. 

These  criteria  appear  to  suffer  from  the 
same  difficulty  of  the  earlier  plans— inatten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  a  total  system  and  con- 
centration on  a  few  areas. 

Even  If  sufficient  funds  were  available,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  National  Airport 
Plan  as  now  envisioned  is  the  structure  ade- 
quate to  ensure  the  greatest  potential  growth 
and  development  of  a  safe  air  system  In  the 

TJ  g 

The  National  Association  of  State  Aviation 
Officials  (NASAO)  for  instance,  charges  that 
"the  present  plan  Ic  little  more  than  a  list 
of  anticipated  airport  construction  projects.' 
Arvln  O.  Basnlght.  Associate  Administrator 
of  FAA  said,  "This  plan  produces  some  very 
useful  information.  It  Identifies  the  compo- 
sition of  the  national  network  of  airports 
and    those    developments   recommended    at 
each   location   .   .   .   .    (tiie)    plan   Identifies 
needed  airport  developments,    but  projects 
are  limited  to  the  eligibility  and  availability 
of  Federal  and  local  funds."  »  If  this  inter- 
pretation is  indeed  the  essence  of  the  "plan  , 
It  falls  far  short  of  what  Is  needed  to  create 
a  qualltv  aeronautical  system.  A  plan  to  be 
successful  must  not  only  identify,  but  create 
and  shape  the  svstem.  then  devise  the  means 
to  implement  It.  It  must  also  be  relevant  to 
all    other    aspects   of   the    system— airspace 
traffic  and  route  facilities,  all  transportation 
needs  of  the  population,  land  use  planning, 
weather  svstems,  personnel  availability,  re- 
search and  development  programs,  and  tne 
tvpe  of  aircraft  being  produced  and  utilized. 
"  E  Thomas  Bumard.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent,   Airport    Operators    Council    Interna- 
tional. Inc.  said  that: 

"Historically,  the  airport  planner  has  been 
the  last  to  know  what  the  characteristics  of 
new  aircraft  will  be  as  they  relate  to  the  air- 
port .  .  the  Federal  government  publishea 
its  airport  runway  criteria  changes  (for  Jets) 
just   30   days   before   scheduled   Jet   6er%-ice 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
takes  a  realistic  view  when  they  suggest  that 
Federal  funds  wUl  never  be  adequate  to  fill 
all  the  needs,  and  therefore,  that  prlorttles 
must  be  established  as  part  of  the  plan.  They 


disagree   with   the   present   priorities   which 
concentrate  funds  at  airports  with  a  "signifi- 
cant volume  of  commercial   air  traffic  "  be- 
cause this  Ignores  the  fact  that  other  air- 
port*  are  needed   to  complete  the  system. 
They   list  priorities  In  the  following  order: 
(1)  purchase  of  land  and  Initial  development 
to  public  airports  to  complete  the  National 
Alrpon  Plan;  (2)  provlslcm  of  Improvements 
for  airport  facilities;    (3)    provUlon  of  im- 
provements to  relieve  congestion  at  major 
airports;    (4)    provision   of   Category   I    (see 
Section  IV)    capability  at  airports,  without 
any    instrument    capability;     (5)     Improve- 
ments   to    provide    additional    runway    and 
ramp  capacity  at  existing  airports. 
The  problem  o/  financing 
In  hearings  before  the  AviaUon  Subcom- 
mittee   to    the    Committee    on    Commerce. 
United    States    Senate,    August.    1967,    most 
witnesses  agreed  that  by  the  end  of  1973  an 
additional  $3  billion  must  be  invested  In  the 
National  Airport  System  by  local.  State  and 
Federal  governments  and  another  $3  billion 
will  be  required  by  the  end  ol  1975.  making 
a  total  estimated  investment  over  the  next  8 
years  of  $6  billion— «5  billion  of  this  amount 
is  for  air  carrier  airports.  ( See  Chart  IB) .  This 
vrtU    require    the   expenditure   of    as   much 
money  over  an  8-year  period  as  has  been  ex- 
pended in  total  during  this  century  for  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Airport  System. 

The  figures  above  are  accurate  but  may 
be  somewhat  misleading.  In  fact.  State,  lo- 
cal and  Federal  governments  may  have  spent 
close  to  $6  billion  to  date,  but  given  the  fact 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  airports  In  the 
US  are  privately  owned,  this  is  no  where 
near  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  expenditure 
to  date  or  the  needs  of  the  future.  In  addi- 
tion tlie  fact  that  Federal  expenditure  has 
been  limited  to  certain  facets  of  airport  de- 
velopment further  dilutes  the  figure  of  esti- 
mated need  Finally,  air  carriers  themselves 
invest  about  7%  of  their  capital  ($400.1  mil- 
lion in  1967)  m  buildings  and  ground  equip- 
ment and  another  $418  ($14  3  million  or 
78%  )  In  flight  equipment  some  of  which  Is 
for  navigation  and  safety  equipment.   (See 

Chart  19).  ,       «      , 

The    present   FAA   5-year   plan    for   fiscal 
vears  1967  through  1973  estimates  the  Fed- 
eral share  ol  this  development  alone  would 
amount  to  $153  billion.  This  does  not  in- 
clude matching  funds  from  State  and  local 
governments    for    runway    needs,    nor    the 
amount  that  must  be  spent  for  passenger 
handling  facilities,  nor  money  which  will  be 
required  for  the  Installation  of  airport  con- 
trol   towers,    instrument    landing    systems 
terminal  area  radar,  en  route  traffic  control 
centers  and  parts  of  the  National  Airways 
System  which  are  funded  100  percent  by  the 
Federal  government   out   of   general   funds^ 
Air  carrier  airports  make  up  only   13  r?    of 
the  projects,  but  account  for  $5  of  the  $6 
billion  funds.  Thus  the  same  trend  as  in  the 
past   continues— concentration   on   develop- 
ment of  a  few  large  airports  to  the  possibls 
detriment  of  a  "system"'.  ,„„,.,ri„ 

Allocation  of  the  funds  would  include 
about  23.2%  for  land  acqxusition.  38%  lor 
paving.  25%  for  site  preparation.  5%  for 
lighting,  18%  for  safety  buildings,  and  7  - 
lor  mlsceUaneom. 

There  have  been  various  ways  suggested  to 
help  finance  the  huge  investment  which  will 
be  needed. 

1  Federal  Airport  Loan  Funds.  The  Fed- 
eral government  would  extend  1°'^8-J*™ '^^ 
interest  rate  loans  for  airport  development. 

2  Federal  Airport  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
Erams  This  program  would  be  sti-uctured  on 
f hr^ederal  Housing  Administration  ap- 
nroach  whereby  the  sponsor  would  be  the 
Cl  gover^ent  and  private  financing 
l^uld  be  sought  wltii  the  Federal  govern- 
ment acting  as  a  guarantor.  „„„  ..me 

3.  Federal  Airport  Grants.  For  some  t^e 
a  large  share  of  Federal  uansportation  grant 
money  has  been  allocated  to  highways.  This 
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90-10  highway  tonnuia  may  not  longer  b« 
practical  when  viewing  the  needs  of  the  air- 
ports; priorities  should  be  reconsidered. 

4.  Increased  User  Charges.  Highways  offer 
ample  precedent  that  user  charges  are  an  ap- 
propriate financing  tool. 

5.  Head  Tax.  There  are  several  alterna- 
tives possible  through  the  use  of  a  head  tax. 
A  Federal  head  tax  of  $1.00  per  passenger 
could  be  charged  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  a 
ticket  with  the  funds  deposited  in  a  trust 
fund  and  distributed  on  a  need  basis.  A  like 
charge  could  be  made  for  each  ton  of  cargo. 
Or  the  airports  themselves  could  Impose  the 
tax  and  use  funds  to  maintain.  Improve,  or 
expand  their  facilities  (though  this  would 
probably  not  channel  the  funds  to  the  most 
needy  alrpwrts ) . 

6.  Local  Bonds.  Local  government  has 
rightfully  carried  a  substantial  share  of  the 
costs  of  airport  development  through  gen- 
eral obligation  or  revenue  bonds,  and  though 
this  source  is  probably  Insufflclent  for  the 
total  program,  they  should  continue  to  be 
utilized. 

At  the  present  time  the  airport  trust 
fund,  similar  in  nature  and  operation  to  the 
successful  highway  trust  fund,  has  the 
greatest  support.  Trust  fund  financing 
would  provide  a  reasonably  certain  amount 
each  year  enabling  airport  operators  to 
plan  tTreir  capital  Investments  with  greater 
care  and  prudence.  From  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's standpoint.  Its  share  of  airport 
development  cost  would  no  longer  be  a  di- 
rect drain  on  the  Treasury  or  on  the 
general  taxpayer.  Possible  sources  of  revenue 
for  the  trust  fund  are  head  tax,  an  annual 
appropriation  Into  the  trust  fund  to  reim- 
burse the  fund  for  military  use  of  civil  air- 
ports (FAA  currently  states  that  Vi  of  their 
budget  supports  military  operations), 
ticket  tax,  fuel  tax  (on  Jet  fuel  as  well  as 
regular),  annual  license  fees  both  for  gen- 
eral aviation  and  air  carriers,  rental  fees  for 
use  of  terminal  space  by  U.S.  Customs  De- 
partment, and  user  fees. 

Whatever  the  means  of  financing.  It  must 
be  equitable  between  general  aviation  and 
commercial  aviation  interests.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  that  general 
aviation  hE,s  not  paid  its  fair  share.  A  look 
at  the  record,  however,  does  not  bear  out 
these  accusations.  For  example.  In  Rockford, 
Illinois  the  airport  which  is  served  by  one 
commercial  airline,  receives  10  percent  of 
its  airport  income  from  the  airline,  60  per- 
cent from  general  aviation  and  the  re- 
mainder from  concessions.  General  aviation 
pays  substantial  fuel  taxes  (6t  a  gallon) 
while  jet  fuel  Is  not  subject  to  a  Federal 
tax.  General  aviation  is  also  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  6,296  (1967)  pri- 
vately owned  airports  In  the  U.S.;  only  half 
of  these  are  used  exclusively  for  private 
aircraft. 

The  fuel  tax,  which  Is  the  only  direct  tax 
paid  by  the  airlines  (ticket  taxes  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  passenger) ,  Is  taxing  general 
aviation  more  than  the  airlines,  which  is 
equitable,  if  contributions  are  compared 
with  the  number  of  aircraft  using  the  sys- 
tem.. On  the  other  hand,  the  total  airline 
contribution  ($244  million  in  1969)  com- 
pared with  the  total  private  aviation  ($8.3 
million  In  1969)  does  not  seem  inequitable 
in  view  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  com- 
mercial airport  development  rather  than 
general  aviation  airport  development. 

X.    THE    FEDERAL    ROLE    IN    THE    ADMINISTRATION 
OF   AIR   SAFETY 

The  major  Federal  administrative  agencies 
Involved  in  civil  aviation  operation  are  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA),  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB),  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB),  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation    (DOT). 

The  Interrelationship  between  these  dif- 
ferent agencies  is  at  times  elusive  and  the 
lines  of  authority  since  the  creation  of  the 


Department  of  Transportation  In  1968  have 
yet  to  be  clearly  drawn. 

The   National   Transportation   Safety   Board 
(NTSB) 

The  NTSB  was  created  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  Public  Law 
89-670  and  Is  housed  within  the  DOT 
structure  for  operating  and  administrative 
purposes  only,  reporting  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress annually.  It  consists  of  five  members 
(no  more  than  three  of  the  same  political 
party),  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  terms  of  five  years. 
The  NTSB's  main  functions  In  relation  to 
aviation  are  to  determine  the  probable  cause 
of  civil  aircraft  accidents  (a  function  for- 
merly performed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board)  and  to  review  on  appeal  the  sus- 
pension, amendment,  modification,  revoca- 
tion, or  denial  of  any  certificate  or  license 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The  or- 
ganization in  NTSB  which  investigates  acci- 
dents is  the  Bureau  of  Aviation  Safety. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  probable  cause  of  all  aircraft 
accidents  In  the  U.S.  involving  civil  aircraft, 
a  duty  it  may  not  delegate.  It  may  delegate 
the  investigation  function;  and  it  does  in 
certain  categories  of  light  plane  accidents. 
In  addition  to  determining  the  cause  of 
transportation  accidents,  the  NTSB  is  also 
authorized  to: 

Make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
or  .'\dmlnlstrators  concerning  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  acci- 
dent investigations; 

Arrange  for  the  personal  participation  of 
members  or  other  personnel  of  the  Board  in 
accident  Investigations  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  Administrators  in  such  cases  as  it 
deems  appropriate; 

Insure  that  in  cases  in  which  it  is  required 
to  determine  cause  or  probable  cause,  re- 
ports of  investigations  adequately  state  the 
circumstances  of  the  accident  involved; 

Make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
which.  In  its  opinion,  shall  tend  to  prevent 
transportation  accidents  and  promote  trans- 
portation safety. 

The  organization  in  NTSB  which  investi- 
gates accidents  of  civil  aircraft  Is  the  Bureau 
of  Aviation  Safety.  The  Bureau  maintains 
eleven  field  ofBces,  located  throughout  the 
country,  staffed  by  from  three  to  ten  Investi- 
gators. The  field  offices  Investigate  general 
aviation  accidents  and  the  lesser  accidents  to 
air  carrier  aircraft  and  give  administrative 
assistance  to  the  investigations  of  major  air 
carrier  accidents. 

In  its  Washington  offices,  the  Bureau  has  a 
staff  of  investigators  specializing  in  meteor- 
ology, metallurgy,  structures,  aircraft  sys- 
tems, electronics,  aircraft  maintenance,  pilot- 
ing, powerplants,  flight  and  voice  recorders. 
The  Bureau  has  a  total  complement  of  184 
employees  comprised  of  52  field  Investigators, 
55  Investigators  In  Washington  plus  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  personnel. 

The  NTSB  investigative  procedure  employs 
the  "specialty  group  system"  concept  where- 
by one  of  the  Board's  experienced  investiga- 
tors is  dispatched  to  the  scene  where  he  is 
briefed  on  the  known  circumstances  of  the 
accident  after  which  he  appoints  several  spe- 
cialty groups  who  often  sub-contract  part  of 
the  fact  gathering  and  reporting  operation. 
Most  of  the  governments  of  the  world  now 
have  established  accident  investigation  staffs. 
p)Ollcles.  and  procedures;  and  the  vast  major- 
ity, with  minor  modifications  follow  the  basic 
Investigator-in-charge,  specialty  group  ap- 
proach. The  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization with  headquarters  la  Montreal 
and  supported  by  over  100  nations.  Including 
the  United  States,  has  for  many  years  now 
been  the  instrument  through  which  accident 
notification,  investigation,  and  reporting  has 


been  standardized  on  a  near  world-wide  basis. 
The  "bible"  of  these  functions  is  Annex  13 
to  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation. 

Prior  to  1963,  the  Bureau's  investigating 
arm  was  made  up  of  a  combination  of  per- 
sonnel from  one  or  more  field  offices  and 
from  the  Washington  ofBce.  After  the  onsite 
portion  of  the  investigation,  during  prepara- 
tion for  the  public  hearing  and  later  in  the 
analysis  and  final  report  phases,  there  was  a 
degree  of  continuity  lost  in  some  areas 
of  endeavor  and  duplication  of  effort  in 
others.  Therefore,  in  1963,  the  so-called  Team 
Concept  came  into  being  whereby  four  Su- 
pervisory Air  Safety  Investigator  positions 
are  established  in  the  Washington  offlce  to 
provide  for  Investigator-in-Charge  on  a  ro- 
tating assignment  basis.  On  Friday  of  each 
week  a  "Go-Team"  is  established  on  a  stand- 
by basis  made  up  of  one  of  the  Investigators- 
In-Charge  (IIC)  and  Investigators  in  the 
several  specialty  areas,  an  Assistant  IIC  for 
Airworthiness  and  an  Assistant  IIC  for  op- 
erations. 

The  team  which  proceeds  to  the  accident 
site  for  conduct  of  the  Investigation  remains 
a  unit,  operating  as  a  team,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, throughout  the  field  investiagtlon, 
public  hearing,  analysis,  and  drafting  of  the 
Board's  Aircraft  Accident  Report.  The  Bu- 
reau lias  sufficient  personnel  to  staff  four 
such  teams  in  most  of  the  specialty  areas,  but 
in  some  areas  such  as  air  traffic  control,  flight 
recorder  and  weather,  it  has  been  and  still 
is  necessary  for  specialists  to  serve  double 
and  triple  duty  from  team  to  team. 

Criticism  has  been  directed  toward  the 
practice  of  admitting  organizations  whose 
functions,  equipment,  or  service  is  involved 
to  participate  actively  In  the  fact-finding 
phase  of  the  investigation  because  of  the 
danger  of  diluting  the  objectivity  of  the 
investigation.  The  Bureau  has  apparently 
not  found  this  generally  to  be  true.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Bureau  cites  two  advantages 
to  this  practice  of  admitting  participating 
parties: 

It  permits  a  rapid  and  natural  flow  of  in- 
formation to  the  participating  organization 
leading  to  early,  coordinated  corrective  ac- 
tion in  many  areas  of  design,  manufacture, 
and  operation  of  the  aircraft  and  its  com- 
ponents,  thus  enhancing  future  safety. 

The  government  realizes  a  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  each  investigation.  It  contends  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to  main- 
tain a  staff  large  enough  to  contain  up-to- 
date  knowledge  of  all  the  models  of  aircraft 
and  their  many  systems. 

However,  some  have  been  critical  of  the 
Board's  procedure  by  claiming  that  Interested 
parties  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
analysis  phase  as  well,  indicating  that  the 
NTSB,  to  the  degree  it  Inevitably  must  pass 
judgment  on  its  sister  governmental  opera- 
tions risks  losing  objectivity  in  its  conclu- 
sions. Here  the  Board  and  the  Bureau  believe 
that  analysis  Is.  in  fact,  a  process  of  cause 
determination,  a  function  which  the  Board 
is  not  permitted  under  law  to  delegate,  that  It 
would  seldom  be  possible  to  get  absolute 
agreement  of  all  parties,  and  that  the  Bu- 
reau's trained  and  experienced  staff  is  the 
most  eminently  qualified  to  analyze  accident 
data  and  should  do  so  in  a  completely  un- 
obstructed atmosphere. 

In  view  of  the  elaborate  Investigations 
which  the  NTSB  structure  suggests,  it  is  re- 
markable that  to  date  there  has  been  little 
evidence  that  Information  gleaned  from  the 
investigations  has  been  helpful  in  preventing 
further  aviation  accidents  and  promoting  air 
safety. 

The  lengthy  investigations  have  been  able 
to  placate  the  public  and  provide  an  image 
that  "something  is  being  done,"  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  it  usually  t^kes  two  years  for  the 
NTSB  to  release  a  repKsrt  which  means  that 
the  conclusions  reached  usually  are  out- 
dated ijefore  they  are  released. 
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One  Important  question  Is  the  relationship 
between  the  NTSB  and  the  FAA.  Formal  rela- 
tions occur  only  when  FAA  provides  a  co- 
ordinator lor  the  Investigation  team  that 
the  NTSB  appointe  to  determine  the  cause 
of  an  avlaUon  accident,  when  the  FAA  Initi- 
ates corrective  action  as  a  result  of  Informa- 
tion gleaned  from  an  investlgaUon,  and  when 
an  appeal  is  made  due  to  the  denial  of  a 
certificate  or  license  by  the  FAA. 

FAA  approves  the  operaUng  manual.  Issues 
licenses,  qualifies  mechanics.  Installs  and 
checks  navigation  aids,  declares  new  aircraft 
airworthy,  and  reviews  pUot  qualifications  on 
a  semi-annual  basis.  As  qualified  and  as  fair 
as  the  NTSB  may  be  in  its  procedures,  the 
fact  remains  that  not  once  since  October, 
1958  has  the  NTSB  (or  iU  predecessor  at 
CAB)  found  the  FAA  to  be  the  probable  cause 
of  an  airline  accident.  On  at  least  two  occa- 
sions, the  CAB  accused  the  FAA  of  being  a 
•contributing  factor"  in  post-1958  accidents, 
but  neither  involved  fatalities. 

One  example  of  an  NTSB  report  which  sim- 
ply ignored  relevant  factors  relating  to  FAA 
personnel  was  issued  on  September  11,  1968, 
and  covered  an  aborted  take-off  (and  re- 
sulting crash)  of  a  TWA  jet  from  the  greater 
Cincinnati  airport  on  November  6,  1967.  All 
29  passengers  and  7  crew  members  escaped 
from  the  plane;  11  were  treated  for  injuries; 
and  one  passenger  died  from  injuries  four 
days  later. 

A  Delta  Airlines  jet  had  landed  and  while 
taxiing  slipped  off  the  runway  into  a  muddy 
area  where  it  was  positioned  perpendicular 
to  the  runway,  with  Its  aft  section  only 
seven  feet  from  the  runway,  and  with  the 
idling  Jet  engine  sending  its  exhaust  from 
the  tail  directly  across  the  runway.  While 
the  Delta  jet  appeared  to  be  taxUng  clear  of 
the  runway,  the  TWA  jet  was  cleared  for 
take-off  by  the  FAA  controller  in  the  tower. 
Before  the  TWA  plane  started,  the  controller 
saw  that  the  Delta  plane  was  still  surprising- 
ly close  to  the  runway,  and  he  inquired  of 
if  "Delta  379.  you're  clear  of  the  runway, 
aren't  you?"  The  Delta  response  was:  "Yeah, 
we're  In  the  dirt  though."  The  controller 
then  advised  the  TWA  plane  that  the  Delta 
plane  was  clear  of  the  runway  and  cleared 
the  TWA  take-off. 

As  the  TWA  plane  passed  the  Delta  plane, 
the  latter's  jet  exhaust  caused  sufficient 
noise  and  vaw  in  the  TWA  jet  to  cause  the 
first  officer  who  was  at  the  TWA  controls  to 
believe  that  there  had  been  a  collision  and 
to  attempt  to  abort  the  take-off  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  beyond  the  safety  point  to 
do  so.  As  the  pilots  worked  to  suop  the  plane 
it  rolled  275  feet  beyond  the  runway  to  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  became  airborne  for  67  feet, 
landed  further  down  the  hill  and  came  to 
rest  straddling  a  highway  421  feet  from  the 
end  of  the  runway.  Despite  a  fire,  evacua- 
tion was  prompt  and  orderiy. 

The  NTSB  finding  of  cause  is  reprinted 
here  in  its  entirety: 

"The  Board  determines  that  the  probable 
cause  of  the  accident  was  the  inablltly  of  the 
TWA  crew  to  abort  successfully  their  take- 
off at  the  speed  attained  prior  to  the  at- 
tempted abort.  The  abort  was  understand- 
ably initiated  because  of  the  first  officer's  be- 
lief that  his  plane  had  collided  with  a  Delta 
aircraft  stopped  just  off  the  runway.  A  con- 
tributing factor  was  the  action  of  the  Delta 
crew  in  advising  the  tower  that  their  plane 
was  clear  of  the  runway  without  carefully 
ascertaining  the  facts,  and  when  the  fact 
their  aircraft  was  not  a  safe  distance  under 
the  circumstance  of  another  aircraft  taklng- 
off   on   that   runway." " 

The  finding  of  probable  cause  had  not  one 
word  to  say  on  the  actions  of  the  FAA  con- 
trol tower — even  though  it  was  the  towers 
ultimate  responsibility  and  no  one  else's  to 
determine  whether  the  runway  was  or  was 
not  cleared  and  safe — even  though   it  was 
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visibly  ascertainable  that  the  Delta  Jet  was 
much  less  than  100  feet  from  the  ninway, 
the  dUtance  which  aircraft  preparing  for 
take-off  must  "hold"  In  order  to  keep  the 
runway  clear — even  though  a  control  tower's 
job  Is  to  control  not  to  rely  upon  the  casual 
judgment  of  others  who  are  not  in  a  dis- 
tincUy  better  position  to  Judge  than  the 
tower — and  even  though  it  surely  Is  the 
tower's  responsibility  to  resolve  aU  questions 
of  doubt  on  the  side  of  caution.  The  failure 
of  seU-critlcism  in  the  government's  report 
seems  all  the  more  serious,  when  It  is  real- 
ized that  while  the  DelU  Jet  with  engines 
idling  remained  perpendicular  to  and  only 
off  the  runway  by  seven  feet,  and  while  one 
TWA  plane  was  aborting  Its  take-off,  the 
tower  without  pause  immediately  cleared  a 
second  TWA  Jet  to  land  on  the  same  run- 
way. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  report 
of  this  crash,  where  the  facts  were  readily 
attainable,  did  not  appear  until  ten  months 
later.  The  findings  of  the  need  for  new  reg- 
ulations on  runway  clearance  could  have 
been  made  in  five  minutes. 

The  Citnl  Aeronautics  Board  {CAB) 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  created 
by  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  Public  Law  85-726,  but  was  really  Just 
an  extension  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority already  in  existence  by  the  1938  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  The  Board  consists  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  terms  of  six 
years.  CAB  Is  an  Independent  agency  whose 
main  function  Is  the  fostering  of  air  com- 
merce. To  this  end  CAB  awards  routes  and 
regulates  fares.  The  law  specifically  gives 
CAB  the  power  to  regulate  "air  transporta- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  ...  .  assure  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  .  .  .  .",  which  cer- 
tainly makes  regulation  of  aircraft  sched- 
ules in  accordance  with  safety  standards 
well  within  Its  jurisdiction.  CAB  had  the 
additional  function  of  investigation  of  air- 
craft accidents  until  the  1966  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  transferred  this  func- 
tion to  the  NTSB. 

As  the  apt  congestion  problem  grows,   it 
becomes  clear  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween route  awards  and  fares  and  the  opera- 
tion  of   the   civil    aeronautical    system,    the 
jurisdiction  of  FAA.  It  could  well  be  that  the 
concept  of  CAB  is  a  hangover  from  previous 
legislation  and  original  Federal  involvement 
in  civil  aviation,  that  it  is  now  outmoded, 
and  that  such  a  function   would  be   better 
served  as  an  Integrated  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  safe  air  system  under  FAA. 
The    Federal    Aviation    Administration — Its 
responsibilities 
The  major  function  and  responsibilities  of 
operation  and  development  of  the  air  sys- 
tem are  given  to  the  FAA  by  Public  Law  85- 
726,   the   Federal   Aviation    Act   of    1958.    At 
that  time  the  FAA  was  an  independent  agen- 
cy, and  remained  so  until  Public  Law  89-670 
moved  the  FAA  within  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  in  1966. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  is 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  is  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Admlnlstrat.  r  is  not  bound  by 
the  decisions  or  recommendations  nor  the 
approval  of  any  other  organization  created 
by  Executive  order,  but  reports  directly  to 
the  Congress.  The  main  function  of  the  FAA 
is  the  operation  and  development  of  a  safe 
civil  aeronautical  system. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Public 
Law  85-726.  grants  large  powers  and  a  broad 
jurisdictional  authority  to  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  civilian  aeronautics  in  the 
U.S.  Specifically,  some  of  the  areas  are  as 
follows : 

Sec  305.—  development  of  civil  aeronau- 
tics and  air  commerce  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad." 


Sec.  306.— "consideration  to  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense,  and  to  commer- 
cial and  general  aviation.  .  ." 

Sec.  102. — "development  of  an  air-trans- 
portation system  .  .  .  the  regulation  of  air 
transportation  .  .  .  promotion  of  safety  .  . 

Sec.  307 — "Eupervlslon  of  air  traffic  and  pro- 
vision for  air  navigation  facilities.  .  .  ." 

Sec.  309 — "no  airport  or  landing  area  .  . 
shall  be  established  .  .  .  unless  reasonable 
prior  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  Admin- 
istrator ...  so  that  he  may  advise  .  .  ." 

Sec.   310 — 'providing  meteorological   serv- 

ice     •   ■" 

Sec.  312— "The  Administrator  is  directed  to 
make  long  range  pliois  for  and  formulate  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  orderly  development 
and  use  of  the  navigable  airspace  .  .  .  land- 
ing areas  .  .  .  airways  .  .  .  radar  installa- 
tions .  .  .  facilities." 

Sec.  601 — "duty  to  promote  safety  .  .  . 
by  prescribing  sttmdards  of  .  .  .  design  of 
aircraft  .  .  .  inspection  .  .  .  service  of  air- 
men .  .  .  rules  and  regulations." 
Sec.  602 — "issue  airman  certificates  .  .  " 
Sec.  603 — "Issue  type  certificates  .  .  .  pro- 
duction certificates  .  .  .  airworthiness  cer- 
tificate." 

Sec.  604 —  issue  air  carrier  operating  cer- 
tificates .  .  ." 

Sec.  605 —  inspectors  who  shaU  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  inspections  (main- 
tenance) ..." 

Sec.  606 — "inspect,  clarify,  and  rate  any  air 
navigation  facility." 

Sec.  607 — "the  examination  and  rating  of 
civilian  schools  giving  instruction  ...  re- 
pair stations." 

The  FAA  is  given  further  authority  un- 
der the  Federal  Airport  Act,  Public  Law  79- 
377,  "to  provide  Federal  aid  lor  the  develop- 
ment of  public  airports  ",  specifically. 

Sec.  3— "Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prepare  ...  a  national 
plan  for  the  development  of  public  airports 
take  Into  account  the  needs  of  both  air 
commerce  and  private  flying  ...  the  probable 
technological  development  In  the  science." 

Unfortunatelv.    the    FAA    has    not    inter- 
preted iU  role  as  broadly  as  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  allow.  Repeatedly,  the  FAA  has 
seen  its  jurisdiction  to  extend  only  as  far  as 
a  narrow  Interpretation  of  "air  safety"  allows. 
Thus   while  former  FAA  Administrator  Gen- 
eral William  F.  McKee  said  that    our  basic 
responsibility  is  safety  in  aviation'  -  and  saw 
FAA  authority  to  manage  the  navigable  air- 
space, air  traffic  control  system,  air  naviga- 
tion   facilities,    certification    and    licensing 
system,  enforcement  program,  and  adminis- 
tration of  airport  grant-in-aid  program,  at 
the  same  time.  FAA.  has  not  interpreted  its 
role  in  "air  safety  "  as  power  to  regulate  air 
carrier  schedules,  airport  certification  stand- 
ards  airport  development  plan,  and  the  di- 
rection of  growth  of  civilian  aeronautics.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the  FAA  has 
defined  "safety"  less  from  a  vantage  point  of 
lives  saved  than  of  a  compromise  with  the 
cost-benefit  economics  of  commercial  avia- 
tion   Jurisdiction  to  impose  stricter  stand- 
ards and  codes  and  to  develop  and  implement 
a   plan   of   safe    air    management    Is   clearly 
present   to  the  extent  which  FAA  wants  t3 
utilize  it. 

The  FAA  has  not  interpreted  Us  role  to 
include  regulating  traffic  at  airports  by 
amending  existing  airline  schedules.  Histori- 
cally in  awarding  routes,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  has  prescribed  minimum  flight 
frequency  between  whole  metropolitan  areas, 
not  maximum  flight  frequency  between  spe- 
cific airports.  Onlv  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
awarded  new  routes  on  the  condition  that 
airlines  serving  them  even  land  at  specified 
airports  The  airlines  claim  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  regulating  flight  frequency  t-o 
specific  airports  would  be  tantamount  to  ex- 
propriating private  property.  The  question  is 
not  a  legal  one;  it  is  whether  the  FAA  wants 
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to  use  the  power  It  has  and  In  this  instance 
risk  alienating  the  airlines.  As  traflBc  con- 
gestion mounts  and  delays  increase,  the  air- 
lines themselves  will  be  the  loeers  If  changes 
do  not  occur.  In  this  fear,  several  airlines  at 
the  encouragement  of  TWA  President  Tll- 
linghast,  have  recently  entered  into  discus- 
sion to  coordinate  their  air  schedules,  but 
the  attempt  has  thus  far  proved  futile. 

The  FAA  has  not  interpreted  Its  role  to 
exercise  responsibility  in  airport  development 
over  State  and  local  governments.  One  of  the 
grave  difficulties  in  developing  a  safe  and 
rational  airport  system  has  been  the  lack  of 
defined  responsibility  between  local  and  Fed- 
eral government  The  FAA  has  claimed  that 
It  does  not  poesess  the  whole  responsibility. 
In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  8.  1967.  Mr. 
Oscar  Bakke.  Director,  Eastern  Region,  FAA 
said;  "The  Agency  not  only  does  not  possess 
the  whole  responsibility,  I  doubt  very  much, 
sir,  whether  we  possess  the  primary  responsi- 
bility. In  this  respect  we  can  only  assist 
local  and  State  governments."  ■"  As  a  result 
of  FAA '8  failure  to  Interpret  the  airport  sys- 
tems development  as  critical  to  "air  safety" 
and  to  exercise  the  resp>onslbility  It  has  to 
the  fullest  measure,  within  50  miles  of  the 
Empire  State  Building  there  exist  some  1.300 
separate  political  jurisdictions  which  in  some 
manner  have  the  capability  of  partlclp»atlng 
in  the  development  of  aviation  facilities — 
but  not  one  of  the  Jurisdictions  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  it  ends  not  being  exercised 
at  all. 

The  FAA  has  not  interpreted  Its  role  to 
include  coordination  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  in  the  development  of  aviation  fa- 
cilities. Such  development  has  been  dis- 
persed among,  for  example,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Bvireau  of  Public  Roads,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  FAA  has  not  Interpreted  Its  role  to 
include  adequate  planning  for  the  orderly 
development  of  the  civil  aeronautical  sys- 
tem. Such  responsibility  Is  specifically  dele- 
gated to  it  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968,  Sec.  102.  Bill  Gale,  in  his  article  In 
the  Providence  Sunday  Journal  of  November 
26.  1967,  entitled  Many  Midair  'Incidents' 
Go  Unreported"  wrote:  "The  FAA  has  al- 
lowed the  air  traffic  control  system  to  become 
undermanned,  tmderequipped,  and  under- 
maintained.  It  has  allowed  "controller  exper- 
tise' to  make  up  for  deficiencies."  "•'  Likewise, 
Senator  Peter  Dominick  stated  that:  "The 
problems  are  not  with  personnel  but  with 
inferior  planning  at  the  top  levels."  ■ 

The  recent  Administration  did  not  prod 
FAA  to  do  Its  Job.  The  White  House  in  1965 
announced  the  formation  of  a  Presidential 
task  force  on  the  problems  of  airport  develop- 
ment. Senator  Jacob  Javits  has  charged  that 
"the  membership  of  the  task  force  was  secret, 
the  goals  of  the  task  force  were  secret,  and 
the  report  which  allegedly  went  to  the  White 
House  was  secret.'  ^'  With  the  failure  of  the 
FAA  and  the  Presidency  to  come  up  with  any 
concrete  plan  for  action,  the  Senate  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  U.S.  Senate  conducted  a  series 
of  hearings  in  August,  1967  on  the  "main- 
tenance of  an  Adequate  Airport  System" 
which  concluded  in  a  Senate  Report  and 
plans  to  hold  more  hearings.  Later,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  conducted  a  re- 
port on  airway  modernization  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1968,  the  press  reported  a  briefing 
where  "certain  officials  told  of  the  Depart- 
ment's plans  to  seek  some  legislation  some- 
time in  the  Spring."  i"  It  never  came. 

The  relationship  between  the  Congress  and 
the  PAA  has  always  been  cordial  but  remot*. 


The  PAA  haa  tended  to  ask  what  it  thinks 
It  can  get,  and  Its  unaggressive  and  unim- 
aginative policies  have  never  stirred  the  Ire  of 
the  approprlators. 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
has  charged  that  Congress  Itself  has  been 
negligent  In  its  role  In  civil  aviation  develop- 
ment. "The  fashion  in  which  the  Federal 
Airport  Aid  Program  was  changed  and  ad- 
ministered without  effective  correction  from 
Congress  indicates  to  us  a  critical  failure  in 
legislative  oversight  .  .  .  The  Congress  and 
the  Executive  have  both  studiously  avoided 
establishing  objective  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  safety."  " 

Perhaps  the  reason  Is  that  Congressional 
committees  do  not  have  the  technical  staff 
assistance  to  cope  with  the  Intricacies  of 
the  program;  perhaps  the  legislative  com- 
mittees abdicate  too  much  of  the  responsl- 
bll.ty  of  oversight  to  the  appropriations 
committees  as  is  Indicated  by  the  substan- 
tial differences  between  what  is  authorized 
and  what  Is  appropriated;  perhaps  the  com- 
mittees merely  need  to  be  more  demanding 
of  compliance  with  legislative  direction. 
Whatever  the  reason.  Congress  has  not  taken 
as  active  and  responsible  a  role  in  aviation 
affairs  as  the  present  state  of  aeronautics 
suggests  Is  desirable. 

The    Federal    Aviation    Administration — Its 
efficiency  ^^■ 

The  cost  of  administration  per  employee 
between  FAA  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  In  1965  was  almost  equal  ($13,110 — 
FAA.  and  $12,434 — BPR).  (See  Chart  20). 
But  there  is  a  marked  difference  In  the  efB- 
clency  at  dispensing  grants  in  aid  on  either 
an  administrative  cost  ("dollar  of  grant  per 
dollar  of  administrative  cost" — $7.77 — FAA, 
and  $83.89 — BPR)  or  position  basis  (  "dollars 
of  grant  per  position" — $101.902 — FAA,  and 
$1,044,210 — BPR).  A  substantial  part  of  the 
FAA  Airports  Service  administrative  cost  is 
composed  of  incomparable  overhead  burden 
allocated  running  to  25-30':;.  But  even  with 
the  adjustment  on  this  score,  the  difference 
appears  more  than  can  be  Justified,  accord- 
ing to  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  As- 
sociation. 

In  1967.  FAA  employees  numbered  42.354. 
This  means  that  there  were  2.5  active  air- 
craft per  FAA  employee.  13.0  active  pilots  per 
FAA  employee.  Working  with  a  1968  FAA 
budget  expenditure  estimate  of  $892,010,  FAA 
cost  per  active  aircraft  (omitting  the  SST) 
is  $7,144  and  FAA  cost  per  active  pilot  (omit- 
ting the  SST)  is  $1,394.  These  figures  may 
Indicate  the  reason  why  FAA  has  been 
charged  with  being  "an  over-controlled  bu- 
reaucracy," and  a  "management  monstros- 
ity." 

Though  the  method  of  procurement  policy 
has  been  relatively  free  of  criticism,  the 
category  of  procurement  policy  has  from  time 
to  time  been  the  object  of  criticism.  As  of 
June  20,  1967.  the  FAA  owned  a  total  of  101 
planes,  about  the  same  size  as  the  fleet  of 
Delta  Airlines,  with  an  Inventory  value  of 
$46,000,000  and  a  yearly  maintenance  cost  of 
$14.5  million  In  1967.  The  list  includes  large 
aircraft  like  the  Boeing  720,  the  Boeing  727. 
the  DC-9 — planes  that  cost  as  much  as 
$4,000,000  apiece,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
executive-type   aircraft  like   the   Beechcraft 


Quenn  Aires,  and  the  Lockheed  Jet  Star- 
planes  that  cost  about  $1,360,000  apiece. 
These  planes  are  used  for  calibrating  and 
checking  the  navigational  aids  Installed  near 
airports,  for  "Job  performance"  (a  category 
which  has  been  vaguely  defined),  and  for 
training  purposes.  Congressman  Fletcher 
Thompson  of  Georgia  has  charged  that  the 
FAA  fleet  Is  too  large;  that  FAA  personnel 
who  hold  pilot  rating,  but  whose  Jobs  are 
not  as  pilots,  have  been  using  the  aircraft 
as  a  means  of  continuing  their  pilot  skills; 
that  the  theory  that  the  FAA  must  have  one 
of  each  type  of  aircraft  for  training  purposes 
Is  questionable;  and  that  some  aircraft  like 
the  Convair  880  Model  M  which  FAA  owns 
has  no  purpose  because  It  Is  the  only  one 
of  Its  type  In  the  world  today.  He  also  states 
that  "GAO  states  that  it  was  'unable  to 
obtain  complete  information  on  all  aircraft 
because  the  agency  does  not  have  a  uniform 
cost  reporting  system  for  Its  aircraft 
operations'."  =" 

Senator  Peter  Dominick  reported  in  1967 
that  FAA  had  spent  $267,000  in  the  Paciflc 
Region  "which  could  not  be  Justified  or  could 
be  Justified  only  partially  by  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  procurement"  * "  while 
needed  weather  equipment  was  not  procured. 
FAA  has  made  a  significant  breakthrough  in 
the  method  of  procurement  in  the  area  of 
research  and  development  contracting  which 
deserves  special  note.  It  put  a  clause  In  the 
contract  which  allows  that  If  the  product 
has  a  commercial  application  and  the  com- 
pany makes  sales  as  a  result  of  this,  the  com- 
pany has  to  give  FAA  a  royalty  on  their  sales. 
In  essence,  FAA  gets  Its  money  back  for  re- 
search and  development  as  Chart  21 
Indicates. 

Engineering  trade-offs  which  In  essence 
Increase  comfort  or  some  other  factor  at  the 
expense  of  safety  have  long  been  an  accusa- 
tion toward  the  aviation  Industry,  FAA  and 
NASA  policy  alike.  Former  FAA  Administra- 
tor McKee  has  said:  "The  primary  mission  of 
FAA  is  aviation  safety.  It  is  not  our  policy  to 
trade-off  other  performance  advantages  to 
the  detriment  of  safety."  >'■  The  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  has  said:  "NASA's  role  is  to  pro- 
vide valid  technical  data  from  which  trade- 
off studies  can  be  made  by  other  agencies 
with  confidence,  to  assist  in  proper  inter- 
pretation of  these  data,  and  when  requested, 
to  comment  on  the  technical  validity  of 
arguments  used  to  arrive  at  regulations."  '■' 
Yet,  Stuart  Tipton.  President  of  ATTAA  says: 
"The  basic  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
their  operations  rests  with  the  airlines.  Con- 
sequently the  ultimate  resolution  of  such 
trade-offs  as  are  available  also  rests  with  the 
airlines.  However,  unlike  the  case  of  other 
forms  of  transport,  the  government  long  ago 
decided  to  regulate  safety  and  aviation  in 
detail  and  thus  must  take  some  respon- 
sibility in  trade-offs."  <■  The  airlines  contend 
that  trade-offs  are  the  responsibility  of  FAA: 
NASA  contends  that  it  can  provide  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  FAA  can  evaluate  trade-offs: 
and  FAA  says  that  trade-offs  do  not  exist.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  biting  criticisms  to  date 
of  FAA  has  been  levied  against  the  utilization 
of  the  cost-benefit  ratio  concept:  "Critics 
say  the  agency  has  gone  too  far — the  agency 
says  It  is  just  trying  to  save  the  taxpayer's 
dollars."  " 


CHART  20. -COMPARISON  OF  AIRPORT  AND  HIGHWAY  AID  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 


FAA 


BPft 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Grants  in  lid J7S,000,000 

Administrative  costl. $9,649,000 

Positions 736 

Proiects 460 

Ratios : 

Dollar  ol  grant  per  dollar  ol  administrative  cost J7, 77 

Dollafsol  grant  per  position $101,902 

Dollars  of  grant  per  project $163,043 

Administrative  cost  per  project $20,976 

Administrative  cost  per  position $13,110 

Source:  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 


$3,924,143,000 

$46.  727. 000 

3. 758 

7.839 

$83.98 

$1,044,210 

$500. 592 

$5,961 

$12,434 
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CLAUSE-WAY  9.  1966                                  |  Council)    (Office  of  Science  and  Technology) 

~                               TT  Department  of  Defense. 

■         r~!     '.        K  ,  .„H  ^ntr^-tnr                                                                                            Amount                 Date  j^  j^       ^         suggested  that  the  Bureau  of 

ContfKt  number  and  contractor ^ the  B^get  might  be  considered  the  domi- 

J9  600  000. 00    May      4, 1966  nant,  though  IncUrect  force.  In  shaping  pol- 

U.S.  supersonic  transport  delivery  posittonajreemenf '  i^y  because  of  Its  control  over  the  funds  for 

■   ^     .         •                                                                              ....        4,593.60    May    15,1963  .„Vnnaiitiral  R  &  D  Or  it  might  be  the  Pres- 

BRD-234.  Wilcox  Electro  CO.,  inc s,289.60    Aug.    15.1%3  f-^^"^^,' ^^Id^s  who  wlfl   participate  in 

ll'840  40    Feb     n!l964  planning.   President  Johnson  tended  to  use 

12!  180. 00    Apr.      9,1965  ^^  Space  Council,  the  Office  of  Science  and 

??'innM    nrV    ^sllls  Technology,  and  even  special  comtnlttees  to 

F,„,i                           "''^°°°°    °''     '^•"*^  achieve  his  alms.  In  any  case,  an  overall  Fed- 

142.540.39  eral   architecture   to  effect  quality   compre- 

ToUl -                              ,,  ,„c  henslve  planning  is  lacking. 

„    ,    ,    ,  ,                                                                16,000.00    Apr.    12,1965  _,j^     Federal  Aviation   Administration   has 

?A^'^A%^59l:SaKrmintrn^:V/////-:::::::::::::"                   S  672  'Q,    Dec.    30,1965  belfglv:^  broad  statutory  authority  by  the 

ARDS-558,  Hazeltine  Corp Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Public  Law  8!>- 

. 726  In  the  field  of  research  and  development. 

I  Advance  royalties  paid  by  airlines  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  preferential  delivery  positions  lor  production  supersonic  let  ..g^^   gigfa ,  The  Administrator  Is  directed 
transports  with  the  Governments  airframe  contractor.                     .,„.„.„„   ,„.    i.censine  of  Electronic  Modules  Corp.  lor  the  to  make  long-range  plans  lor  and  fo.mulate 
nn  final  stages  of  negoliatKin  of  an  agreement  covering  AjcrallAm^^^^^  ^^j,   .g^   ^ct   to   the   orderly   develop- 
use  of  AAI  technical  and  sales  data  m  the  manufacture  and  sale  ol  electronic  modules,  moauie  v          ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  navigable  airspace,  and 
developed,  at  least  in  part,  under  the  contract  ^^^  orderly  development  and  locitlon  of  land- 
Source:  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  jj^^    areas    Federal    airways,    radar   Installa- 
,    «,..„rH   AND  DEVELOPMENT                  ers  of  flight  Simulators,  airline  training  ex-  tions.  and  all  other  aids  and  facilities  for  air 
XI.   RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT                               ^^^    ^^^  ^^  otbcMs  should   Join  navigation.  ... 
There   are    significant   gaps    in   the   aero-      *^„  ^^^  ^^  develop  a  simulator  that  meets  "Sec.    312(b)    The    Administrator    Is   em- 
nautical    research    and    developmeiit    effort                    training  requiremente  and  FAA  regu-  powered  to  undertake  or  supervise  such  de- 
whlch  could  weaken  the  entire  fabric  of  the       ^^^  reauirements  to  perform  the  maximum  velopmental  work  and  service  testing  as  tends 
aviation  system  if  attention  Is  not  Immedl-      ^^^^^^^i  SST  qualification  and  proficiency  to  the  creation  of  improved  aircraft,  aircrait 
ately  focused  on  them.                                                trainlne  "  *  engines,  propellers,  and  appliances. 

1.  A  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Aeronautical  leather  Information  Svstems:  More  "Sec.  312(c)  The  Administrator  shall  de- 
Research  and  Development:  A  single  na-  ^J'^^^^^'  j^  ^g^ded  about  weather  velop,  modify,  test,  and  evaluate  systems, 
tional  plan  for  aeronautical  research  and  "^"^'^^^^"^'^^^^  1  as  its  prediction,  Inter-  procedures,  facillUes.  and  devices  as  well  as 
development  does  not  exist.  The  Federal  gov-  P^^nomena  ^J^^^^  communications  define  the  performance  chaxacterlst^s 
ernment's  policy  is  a  composite  of  the  sep-  ""^^l^^^^^^l^ ^^^11^^  ^i^  ^.u,  be  particularly  thereof,  to  meet  the  needs  for  safe  and  effi- 
arate  policies  of  various  agencies  and  com-  ^^''^^'^^I'Jrgiation  to  the  SST,  general  cient  navigation  and  traffic  control  of  all 
mlttees.  As  a  result,  research  and  develop-  ^P°[^^*3^'f'^,f 'Vatenite  weather  systems,  civil  and  mlUtary  aviation  except  for  those 
ment  has  touched  '=°'"P°"!°^«  °f,^^,f»^"°;  aU  wea^henanding  svstems.  and  the  vexing  needs  of  military  agencies  which  are  pecuhar 
nautical  system  piece  by  Pl«<=«'j"'^_^"\^  °'      phenomenon  of  clear  air  turbulence.  to  air  warfare." 

no  attention  to  how  the  components-^quip-      P^^^°^™Llttle  research  has  been  done  on  Federal    Aviation    Administrator.    William 

ment,  personnel,  weather,  the  f^i'Yli^g  ^om-      ^^J^^°^l'^r-'^Zms^  cargo  capabilities  of  p.  McKee  has  interpreted  this  statutory  au- 

mitment  of  the  Nation-interact.  An  efficient      ''^^°  ^^^'^'^\l^      po  en  till  and  predicted  thority  as  follows; 

and  safe  air  system  is  dependent  upon  an      ^^^^^Jg   ^^^  pVobably  be  the  area  of  -The  FAA  role  is  to  identify  the  research 

accurate  analysis  of  the  entire  f^^r'^  as  ^eU      '^^^^^^^     ^^^l  ,^  the  aeronautical  op-  and  development  needs  for  the  system  we 

as  upon  a  prediction  of  what  the  needs  of      ™  '"'^   ^^^^3  j^  the  near  future.  operate  and  to  do  the  testing  and  apphca- 

the  system  will  be  in  order  that  the  proper      "^°°^p=,^;';f,^^/'V^7  co^nmittee  on   Aero-  ^fon    research    in    the    development    of    our 

hardware  can  be  developed.                                      nautical  and  Space  Sciences,  United  States  system,  including  our  regulatory  work,  and 

The  National  Airspace  System  '«  not  the      |^^^'^j^    '^  jgPg    ^^.ed  a  number  of  other  to  Identify  for  NASA  the  aeronautical  areas 

answer,  as  it  is  addressed  only  to  I'^cjeased      Sen^te^  May                               development  will  where  we  believe  more  R&D  can  be  profit- 

»  input    of    already    existing    systems    equip-      ^^^^^^^j^^fyt^j^e  advancement :  ablv  undertaken." «  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

:  men^more  towers.  ^°^^  l^''^^^\'^°^l  ^'"l          service  to  more  cities  and  between  fringe  as  a  result,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 

ports.    Entire   areas   f^^^«'y /^^'^^f^^^^^j^^^      areas  to  separate  cities;  istration  has  one  major  research  facility  in- 

system-e.g.,    general    aviation-have    been         Efficient  short-haul  transport;  volved  prlmarllv  in  aircraft  operational  prob- 

Ignored.                                                                            Guidance  and  control  improvements  to  aid  lems    (The  National  Aviation  Experimental 

A  specific  mechanism  is  needed  to  act  as      ^onimercial    and    general    aviation    pilots;  center.   Atlantic   City.   N.J.)    but  it  has   no 

the   focal   point   for   the   development   of   a         gg^^er    over-water    communications    and  aircraft  development  facilities  and  relatively 

more  comprehensive  and  better  coordinated      j^^^.j     ^0^  ^jjs;  few  scientists  and  engineers. 

aeronautical      research      and      development         Lo^er  cost  and  less  frequent  maintenance;  gu^h  interpretation  of  the  FAA  role  has 

policy.                                                                                    Better    use    of    airspace    through    efficient  ^^^  ^^  ^^le  FAA  spending  about  one-third  as 

2.  General  Aviation  Research  and  Develop-  ^^^^^  control  and  scheduling;  n^uch  as  NASA  and  about  3  percent  as  much 
ment:  Insufficient  attention  has  been  given  Decreased  capital  and  direct  operating  g^  the  Department  of  Defense  in  aeronautical 
to  the  aeronautical  area  identified  as  "gen-  ^^^^  through  Improvement  in  aerodynamic  research  and  development.  ( See  Chart  2'2 1 
eral  aviation."  Smaller  aircraft  operations  ^^^  propulsive  efficiency;  pAA  spent  about  $20  million  between  1960 
and  private  aviation  is  a  growing  segment  of  Decreased  perceived  noise  and  pollution  ^^^  jggg  ^^  research  and  development, 
aeronautical  operations  and  is  becoming  an  ig^.gjs-  About  85 'V  of  the  FAA  research  and  develop- 
essentlal  part  of  our  national  transportation  passenger  comfort,  including  effects  of  ^^^^  g^^^t  goes  into  the  design,  develop- 
system.  Little  research  is  being  done  on  gen-  clj-cadlan  rhythm  due  to  rapid  Ume  zone  j^gnt  and  testing  of  equipment  to  Improve 
eral  aviation  and  the  problem  of  traffic  con-  (.Ranges.  the  interface  between  aircraft  and  ground 
trol.  the  inter-mixture  of  general  aviation  Federal  Government  environment;  the  other  15  percent  of  the 
aperations  with  large  commercial  aircraft,  rne  roie  oj  ine  rea.^  budget  is  spent  for  aviation  safety  and  aero- 
and  improving  utility  and  safety  of  these  The  Federal  Government  froin  the  ^ery  °"°f" '' '^gg  chart  231  In  addition,  the 
aircraft  flown  by  less  experienced  pilots.           beginning  has  been  involved  In  the  develop-  ™;<i'=;^«-    '°  ^^^  p^A  budget  devoted  to  re- 

3.  Technological  Utilization  and  Transfer:  ment  process  of  the  "^^fPf^^^'^"  ''^f^"^^"  LTrch ""^  development  hal  always  been  low 
A  purposeful  effort  to  transfer  space  tech-  tries,  from  he  f f'y  P^^^.;°^i^j,^g^,  ^^°^  ttbout  ^  P*'-'*^^'  "^^  ^^^  proportion  is  de- 
noloev  and  military  technology  ( the  bits  and      grants  to  railroads  to  today  s  Northeast  Cor-  » aoouv  o  t^ 

pieces'^  oPknow-how,   not   jusV packages   of     ridor  proj^t  and  ^^^/^^^''^^'^,^^^°'^-  '''^"^„,;^ri?y^f  toe  in-house  research  and 

eouioment)   needs  to  be  initiated.  Teams  of          Although   many   Federal   agencies   are   In-  ^* '"*^°,    4°1   of   the   Federal   Aviation 

comment    technical    people    are    needed    to      volved  in  some  form  of  aeronautical  research  f^-^^^^^l^"^"^  ^en  conduced  as  a  part 

iSfy     evaluate,    select     and    apply    tech-      and  development,  no  single  agency  plays    he  Administration  h^^enc                         ^^^^^ 

nology'i'rom  the  space  and  military  programs      lead  role  in  planning,  ^s/ J^^f '  "\«gfg^^^;  "^eb  is  conducS^S  FAA  at  the  Civil  Aero- 

for  transfer  to  and  utilization  in  civil  avia-      ture  of  ^^'°^^^^^^^'^^^''''  '''"'  '**^*'°P-  ^J^J  i^titutlin  Oklahoma  City.  There 

"?Pllot  raining  for  the  SST:  Electronic     ^V  leTnr.Xpr^ch  plan  and  ov«-  ^ W^^Sr^^^^^^^^^ 

slmufato^  that  r^roduce  faithfully  the  per-      see   aeronautical  research   and  development  ^y J  P-am«iica^^pers^^^^    P    ^^^    ^^^^^^ 

formance,  visual  and  aural  cues  of  aircraft  are.  .H„,ir,i=fr»tinn  (Der>»rt-  oeriod  A  listing  of  a  few  of  those  which 
m  flight  have  long  been  a  cornerstone  of  air-  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (Depart-  P^-^^^^^^  contributions  to  the  body  of  in- 
line  pilot  training   and   will   be   even   more     ment  of  Transportation)  formation  vital  to  air  safety  is  Instructivs 

Important  in   preparing   for  the  supersonic     — — ^r-^iri*  as  to  the  scope  of  the  effort: 

transport.  Stuart  "npton  says,  "manufactur-         Footnotes  at  end  of  arUcle.  ^^^           ^^ 
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1.  Tests  of  the  durability  of  some  37  dif- 
ferent Items  of  safety  equipment  In  crash 
testing. 

2.  Tests  to  evaluate  the  Injury  potential  of 
present  day  commercial  alrlln«  seats. 

3.  Biomedical  evaluation  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, which  showed  that  ATC  personnel 
do  physically  differ  in  body  size  and  physical 
measurements  as  a  group  and  therefore  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  improved  design  of  work- 
space area,  equipment,  and  placement. 

4.  Study  to  determine  what  can  be  pre- 
dicted about  the  adequacy  of  present  pilot 
experience  and  regulatory  requirements,  and 
how  future  safety  and  human  factor  prob- 
lems can  be  anticipated  In  time  to  take  cor- 
rective action  with  the  new  generation  of 
Jet  executive  aircraft  soon  to  be  available 
to  general  aviation  pilots. 

5.  Study  leading  to  recently  tightened  rules 
on  passenger  emergency  evacuation  require- 
ments of  airlines. 

6.  Biomedical  assessment  of  stress  and 
fatigue  In  pilots. 

7.  Evaluation  of  turbulence  on  air  crews. 

8.  Effect  of  simulated  altitude  on  binocular 
fusion  time  in  young  men:  (A  slower  reac- 
tion time  of  people  at  altitude  may  be  sig- 
nificant when  a  pilot's  gaze  Is  changed  from 
the  Instrument  panel  to  the  sky  and  vice 
versa ) .  - 

9.  Effects  of  age  on  binocular  fusion  time. 

10.  Effects  of  commonly  used  (tranquil- 
izers) drugs  on  aviation  personnel. 

11.  Effects  of  dieting  on  performance  of  air 
crews. 

12.  Study  of  vertigo  incurred  In  air  crew 
by  rotating  beacons  or  sunlight  on  propellers. 

13.  A  study  to  examine  the  optimum  work 
schedules  at  ATC  facilities. 

14.  Examination  of  the  effect  of  schedul- 
ing disruption  in  the  physiological  day-night 
cycling  upon  proficiency  and  health  of  air 
crew  memt>ers. 

15.  Controller  selection  analyses  which  re- 
sulted in  new  selection  procedures  and  apti- 
tude tests  which  more  accurately  assigned 
individuals  to  training  sections  and  thus  Im- 
proved the  output  of  training  courses. 

16.  Studies  to  ascertain  the  performance 
gap  necessitated  by  using  masks  due  to 
decompression. 

17.  Development  of  a  new  ATC  "System 
Error  "  reporting  system,  evaluation  of  train- 
ing procedures  and  techniques,  and  apprais- 
als of  operating  procedures  at  field  instal- 
lations. 

18.  Consultation  in  ionizing  radiation  and 
other  aspects  relative  to  aircrew  and  passen- 
ger safety  in  the  supersonic  transport. 

19.  Study  of  the  effect  of  blood,  alcohol, 
altitude,  and  drugs  on  pilot  performance. 

20.  Development  of  fire  prevention  tech- 
niques to  allow  passengers  to  get  out  of  a 
crashed  aircraft. 

P.AA  contracts  out  the  major  portion  of 
aeronautical  research  and  development  to 
other  government  agencies  like  NASA  or  the 
Defense  Department  or  attempts  indirectly 
to  stimulate  research  In  the  aircraft  industry 
by  tightening  requirements,  suggesting  areas 
that  need  improvement,  and  sometimes  by 
doing  the  initial  phases  prior  to  the  later 
development  and  implementation  by  In- 
dustry. 

The  Space  Act  of  1958  placed  the  responsi- 
bilities for  research  programs  in  both  space 
and  aeronautics  in  NASA.  NASA's  work  has 
been  mainly  In  basic  research  and  in  funda- 
mental investigations  that  will  lead  to  long- 
range  Improvements  rather  than  provide  im- 
mediate solutions  to  current  problems.  Some 
studies  pertaining  to  aircraft  safety  are  done 
in  its  research  centers  or  other  research  lab- 
oratories by  contract. 

NASA's  final  decision  on  the  distribution 
of  its  aeronautical  research  and  development 
funds  is  dependent  upon  the  needs.  Of  the 
total  NASA  budget,  the  amount  of  money  de- 
voted to  aeronautics  has  been  consistently 
less  than  2  percent.  During  the  period  1962- 


65  $5,753,000  of  the  NASA  aeronautics  re- 
search and  development  budget  wa«  spent 
on  safety  programs.  In  this  same  time  period 
•2,963,000  viras  spent  to  develop  a  flying  sim- 
ulator to  be  used  In  one  of  the  most  basic 
aircraft  safety  program  areas.  I.e.,  research 
on  aircraft  flying  qualities. 

Some  examples  of  NASA  projects  related 
to  air  safety  are:  research  on  the  operating 
environment;  gust  load  effects  on  structure; 
runway  skidding;  fire  hazards  from  light- 
ning; flight  dynamics;  aerodynamic  stabil- 
ity; pilot  as  a  control  mechanism;  SST  sim- 
ulator; alr-ground-alr  satellite  communica- 
tions; propulsion  and  engine  noise;  clear 
air  turbulence;  sonic  boom. 

In  1969,  aeronautical  research  will  con- 
tinue in  V-STOL,  subsonic,  supersonic,  and 
hypersonic  technology  In  support  of  civilian 
and  military  aircraft  development.  Increased 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  research  in  noise 
reduction. 

The  Department  of  Defense  spends  more 
money  In  aeronautics  than  all  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  combined.  As  Chart  22  indi- 
cates, fiscal  year  1967  expenditure  estimates 
for  aeronautics  at  $12  billion  for  DOD,  $103 
million  for  NASA,  and  $43  million  for  PAA. 

The  problem  Is  deciding  how  to  make  the 
DOD  aeronautics  program  more  useful  to 
civil  aviation  without  compromising  military 
requirements.  Unfortunately,  this  may  not 
be  possible  If  the  predictions  of  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Webb   are  correct: 

"As  we  look  forward  into  the  future,  we 
see  a  growing  divergence  between  the  re- 
quirements for  civil  and  military  aircraft 
systems  .  .  .  With  the  changing  nature  of 
military  aviation  reducing  the  number  of 
commercially  usable  concepts  being  proven 
through  development,  a  civil  aircraft  tech- 
nology must  be  established  at  a  level  of  con- 
fidence which  is  acceptable  for  the  Invest- 
ment of  private  capital."  ♦' 

The  interrelationship  between  PAA,  NASA, 
and  DOD  has  been  a  pragmatic  progression 
of  communication  links  created  as  the  need 
arose.  Most  contact  among  these  agencies  has 
been  through  the  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics Coordinating  Board  co-chalred  by  the 
DOD  and  NASA  where  the  largest  amounts 
of  funds  are  Involved.  The  obvious  weakness 
is  that  the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
not  represented.  The  connecting  link  between 
this  body  and  DOT  has  been  through  a 
NASA-FAA  Coordinating  Committee  whose 
overall  purpose  has  been  more  to  avoid  du- 
plication than  to  develop  policy.  As  special 
areas  of  interest  have  arisen  where  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  between  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  was  needed.  Interagency  com- 
mittees have  been  set  up  on  an  od  hoc  basis. 
Por  example,  NASA  alone  participates  in  27 
committees  Involved  with  one  aspect  or  an- 
other of  aeronautics  with  one  or  more  other 
Federal  agencies  or  other  groups.  Needless 
to  say,  the  sprawling  nature  of  this  struc- 
ture and  Us  momentary  Involvement  with 
Issues  is  not  conducive  for  long-term  and 
comprehensive  planning  and  development. 

Suggested  solutions  to  this  problem  have 
been  either  to  Improve  existing  communica- 
tion links,  or  to  create  a  new  structure  en- 
tirely. 

Advocates  of  retaining  (and  Improving) 
the  existing  structure  cite  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  Department  of  Defense  aeronautical 
research  ana  development  results  might  be 
made  more  directly  available  to  dvU  aviation 
through  the  creation  of  a  DOD  technology 
utilization  program  similar  to  the  one  at 
NASA.  Por  example.  DOD  might  offer  its  un- 
classified information  to  NASA,  and  NASA, 
through  Its  own  technology  transfer  program 
could  release  the  Information  to  Industry. 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Associa- 
tion  representative   in   hearings  before  the 


F\>otnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, U.S.  Senate  in  January  1967  said  that 
Defense  aeronautics  programs  should  be  co- 
ordinated from  the  outset  because  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  defense-type  aircraft  must 
be  extensively  modified  to  meet  civil  air- 
worthiness standards.  The  PAA  Administra- 
tor agreed  and  said  that  he  believed  that  if 
they  were  In  close  contact  with  DOD  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  development  of  a  system, 
they  would  be  able  to  avoid  some  duplication 
in  systems  development. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
spokesman  disagreed.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
requiring  more  coordination  of  defense  aero- 
nautics programs  with  civil  aircraft  needs  at 
the  outset  only  compromises  the  military 
capability  of  the  resulting  aircraft  without 
making  It  suitable  for  civil  use.  He  did  agree 
that  within  the  limits  of  national  security, 
civil  aviation  should  be  kept  fully  Informed 
of  technological  advancements  from  military 
research  and  development. 

2.  It  has  been  suggested  that  NASA's  ap- 
proach of  supporting  mainly  basic  research 
in  aeronautics  is  too  limited  in  scop>e  and 
therefore  Its  definition  and  commitment 
should  be  enlarged.  In  the  hardware  demon- 
stration phase  of  aeronautical  research  and 
development  the  willingness  to  take  risks  in 
order  to  make  new  advances  Is  becoming  a 
critical  part  of  the  aviation  environment,  and 
only  through  the  Federal  government  or 
through  collective  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry  can  adequate  amounts  of 
risk  capital  be  developed.  Stuart  Tipton 
called  for  such  an  enlargement  of  effort 
when  he  said:  "of  the  ten  research  and  de- 
velopment areas  listed  in  our  statement  of 
January  26,  at  least  eight  either  require  new 
research  and  development  or  acceleration  of 
present  efforts."** 

3.  Another  suggestion  simply  advocates  a 
redefinition  of  NASA's  responsibilities.  One 
approach  Is  that  in  the  field  of  basic  research, 
NASA  and  Its  advisory  committees  should 
choose  and  support  aeronautical  projects, 
but  in  the  field  of  advance  development 
projects  should  be  selected  for  support  only 
after  extensive  consultation  between  agen- 
cies such  as  DOT,  DOD.  FAA,  NASA,  and  the 
user  Industries. 

4.  It  has  been  suggested  that  NASA  be 
given  a  specific  assignment  for  research  In 
aeronautical  safety.  There  were  two  distinct 
opinions — one  from  Industry  and  one  from 
government.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
said  that  NASA  should  not  be  given  a  spe- 
cific safety  assignment:  "We  are  doing  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  safety  now  ...  I  think 
that  It  would  be  quite  hard  to  improve  on 
the  relationships  between  the  agencies 
where  safety  is  involved." '»  The  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator agreed  and  said,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  It  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  give 
NASA  a  specific  assignment."" 

5.  Another  suggestion  is  that  FAA  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Coordination  Board.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 
Director,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate: 

"I  agree  that  there  should  be  a  convenient 
procedure  whereby  the  aeronautical  activi- 
ties of  the  DOD  and  NASA  can  be  presented 
for  exchange  with  the  FAA  and  In  the  future 
the  Department  of  Transportation  .  .  .  The 
Aeronautics  Panel  of  the  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  Coordination  Board  is  the  group 
most  heavily  engaged  in  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  two  agencies  which  are  likely 
to  encompass  any  areas  of  Interest  to  the 
PAA.  Even  though  the  preponderance  of  the 
activities  of  this  Panel  are  of  primary  In- 
terest to  NASA  and  DOD,  I  believe  it  might 
be  useful  for  the  PAA  to  have  a  representa- 
tive at  the  Aeronautics  Panel  meetings."" 

6.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil,   advocates   DOT   representation   on   the 
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Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  requiring  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Act. 

The  other  approach  to  possible  Improve- 
ments in  the  Government's  part  of  the 
process  of  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment advocates  the  designation  of  a 
Federal  lead  agency  In  aeronautical  research 
and  development  and  the  organization  of 
aeronautics  as  a  separate  program  in  the 
U.S.  budget. 

The  desirability  of  one  organization  be- 
coming the  focal  point  for  coordinating  the 
Nation's  aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment is  not  free  from  divergent  views.  The 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  said:  "My  own 
view  Is  that  it  would  be  very,  very  difficult 
for  one  Intelligence  to  encompass  all  of  this 
and  attempt  to  do  a  Job  of  coordination."  »-' 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  said:  "It 
makes  good  sense  for  NASA  to  Join  with  FAA 
on  the  civilian  side  and  to  Join  with  DOD 
on  the  military  side,"  but  "it  would  prob- 
ably be  an  inefficient  use  of  the  FAA's  time 
and  DOD's  time  to  have  each  in  on  all  the 
examination  and  discussion  of  the  aero- 
nautical Issues  of  the  other."  " 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  first  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  argues:  "It  has 
been  suggested  that  there  be  a  separate 
agency  created  to  direct  all  the  research 
efforts  of  the  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  .  .  .  but  I  would  like  to 
see  if  the  P-P-B  (Program-Plannlng-Budget- 
Ing)  approach  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  cannot  solve  the  problem."  " 
Secretary  Boyd,  however,  cited  two  obstacles 
to  his  own  solution— first,  the  difficulty  In 
finding  people  with  the  competence  to  do  that 
sort  of  planning,  and  second,  the  objectives 
are  much  more  difficult  to  establish  in  the 
civilian  economy  than  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment where  P-P-B  has  become  a  stand- 
ard tool  m  the  development  of  weapons 
systems. 

The  role  of  private  industry 
Most  of  the  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment is  performed  in  profit-making  or- 
ganizations today.  (See  Chart  25).  Funding 
Is  provided  largely  (65.6  percent)  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and  most  of  the  R&D 
Is    defense-oriented.    Company    funded    re- 
search has  the  purposes  of   obtaining  new 
business  and  backing  up  on-going  produc- 
tion work.  No  authentic  subdivision  of  this 
funding  is  available,  but  because  Govern- 
ment   production    contracts    often    have    a 
built-in  research  and  trouble-shooting  fac- 
tor, it  might  be  Inferred  that  much  of  the 
$300  miUion  in  private  industry  R  &  D  is  di- 
rected toward  ultimate  application  In  civil 
aviation.  The  scientific  and  engineering  tal- 
ent, and  most  facilities  of  private  industry 
are  quite  adequate  when  given  the  task  to 
perform.  An  example  of  how  the  FAA  and 
"^      Industry  work  together  in  a  program  of  air 
safety,  is  provided  by  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association,    (AIA)— an  association  of 
aircraft  Industries  producers  in  their  "Crash- 
worthiness  Development  Program."  In  this 
inswnce  the  development  program  was  con- 
tingent upon  th^  enactment  by  FAA  of  cer- 
tain  regulatory   changes.   AIA/FAA   coordi- 
nation planned  during  the  program  so  that 
as  major  tests  or  decision  milestones  were 
reached,   program  progress   could   be  moni- 
tored. AIA  submitted  test  reports  and  pro- 
posed wording  for  regulatory  changes  to  the 
FAA  in  each  technical  area;   AIA  proposed 
Incorporation  of  the  necessary  hardware  to 
comply     with     the     suggested     regulation 
changes  on  all  new  Jet  transport  aircraft. 

The  objectives  of  the  AIA  Crashworthl- 
ness  Development  Program  were  improve- 
ments in  the  state-of-the-art  as  it  applies  to 
aircraft  crashworthlness  and  the  determina- 
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tion  and  evaluation  of  new  and  Improved 
methods,  equipment,  and  design  character- 
istics that  would  substantially  Increase  the 
passenger's  chance  of  survival  in  an  air- 
craft accident.  The  areas  to  be  covered  in  the 
12-month  development  program  were:  (U 
fire  resistant  materials;  (2)  fire  suppres- 
sion systems  and  smoke  and  fume  protec- 
tion; (3)  emergency  lighting  and  exit  aware- 
ness-   (4)    evacuation  improvement. 

The  problem  of  the  role  of  private  Industry 
is  the  old  one — from  the  source  of  the  funds 
comes  the  mentality  that  guides  their  use. 
Today  the  Federal  government  provides  73% 
of  the  money  for  aircraft  Industry  research 
and  development.  To  the  extent  that  re- 
search and  development  is  a  product  itself, 
useful  for  decision  making  in  public  purpose 
missions,  this  percentage  is  understandable. 
But  many  opportunities  in  civil  aeronautics 
could  be  approached  v^-lthout  any  Federal 
backing.  Thinking  that  a  military  require- 
ment may  come  along  to  pay  for  or  accel- 
erate a  certain  improvement  is  a  faulty  basis 
for  policy  planning.  Industry  leadership  is 
needed  to  preserve  as  much  of  a  free  enter- 
prise environment  as  possible,  as  well  as  to 
lend  another  viewpoint  in  the  definition  of 
goals  and  the  direction  of  effort. 

Various  ideas  have  been  suggested  to  goad 
private  Industry  Into  increased  participation. 
One  is  to  consider  providing  incentives  and 
disincentives  so  that  the  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  its  capability  to  meet  op- 
portunities. Some  of  these  might  be:  (1) 
making  new  technology  economically  avail- 
able for  incorporation  Into  aircraft;  (2)  pro- 
gressive governmental  procurement  policies; 
(3)  instituting  regulatory  measures  that  re- 
quire upgrading  aircraft;  (4)  tax  credits  for 
research  and  development;  (5|  providing  for 
the  prototype  construction  of  aircraft  and 
systems  financed  with  funds  obtained  from 
title  general  public  rather  than  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  (by  sale  of  development  bonds  to 
the  public  with  the  Government  guarantee- 
ing repayment  of  the  investment  In  the 
event  of  default). 

The  role  of  the  universities 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  university  re- 
search programs  were  primarily  geared  to  the 
needs  of  graduate  students  and  the  interests 
of  individual  members  of  the  staff.  After  the 
war  there  were  changes:  Federal  laboratories 
or  research  centers  were  built  and  continu- 
ously funded  by  the  government  but  man- 
aged by  a  university;  the  university-spon- 
sored laboratory  became  principally  sup- 
ported by  government  contracts. 

Control  of  university  research  Is  much 
looser  than  that  exercised  over  industry.  It 
depends  Importantly  upon  the  ambitions  or 
interests  of  the  researchers,  though  the  re- 
quests for  grants  tend  to  appear  where  the 
dollars  are. 

Besides  providing  much  of  the  basic  work 
in  concepts,  techniques,  devices  and  mate- 
rials, the  university  sclentlste  extend  their 
usefulness  through  government  committees 
and  advisory  boards  such  as  the  Von  Neu- 
mann Committee,  the  Air  Force  Scientific 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  FAA  Technical  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  through  consultation 
agreements  with  industry 

In  addition  there  are  many  private  or- 
ganizations which  lend  their  efforts  to  the 
pursuit  of  air  safetv  development.  High 
among  them  is  .the  Flight  Safety  Founda- 
tion, Inc..  an  Independent,  non-government, 
non-profit  organization  which  devotes  iu 
entire  effort  to  the  Improvement  of  air 
safety.  It  functions  as  an  "Air  Safety  In- 
formation Interchange."  working  closely 
with  manufacturers  in  the  production  of  aU 
types  of  aviation  products.  It  also  sponsors 
some  Independent  research  through  one  of 
its  divisions  in  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
The  SST 
Finally,  it  might  be  well  to  recognize  what 
motivates  the  U.S.  government  to  heavy  com- 


mitments in  R  &  D.  As  Fortune  Magazine 
said  in  the  February  1967  Issue  relating  to 
the  SST:  "there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
U  S  win  proceed  eventually  with  an  SST— 
not  however,  as  the  world's  richest  and  most 
advanced  nation  asserting  technological  lead- 
ership but  more  as  a  counuy  engaged  In  a 
program  conceived  as  an  economic  defense 
against  the  threat  of  a  superior  new  product 
from  abroad.'" 

Our  purpose  Is  not  to  quesUon  the  military 
or  economic  or  political  or  scientific  or  psy- 
chological moOvatlons  which  may  Justify  or 
be  used  to  Justify  the  appropriation  of  mas- 
sive R&D  funds  for  the  SST.  Our  purpose 
Is  at  once  to  point  to  the  opportunities  and 
problems  which  vi'lll  flow  from  that  techno- 
logical advance  and  to  suggest  that  It  is  lu- 
dicrous to  denv  10  percent  as  many  funds  to 
research  the  means  by  which  we  might  safely 
manage  the  technology  it  signals— to  say 
nothing  of  the  need  to  manage  safely  the 
technology  In  use.  ,      ,h« 

The  SST  will  use  a  Boeing  design  for  ine 
air  frame  and  a  General  Electric  concept  for 
the  engines.  Ironically,  the  18-month  delay 
caused  by  President  Johnson's  order  In  1965 
for  18  more  months  of  design  competition 
pushing  the  completion  date  until  1974  ( the 
Concorde  1971),  permitted  a  drastic  over- 
haul of  U.S.  designs  and  the  evolution  of  a 
probably  superior  plane.    (See   Chart  26). 

The  SST  will  probably:  be  able  to  carry 
more  passengers  to  and  from  Europe  in  a 
vear  than  six  Queen  Marys  (350  per  trip); 
draw  Asia  as  close  in  time  to  the  U.S.  as 
Europe  todav  (speed  of  1.780  mph);  be  so 
big  (Six  feet  longer  than  a  football  field) 
that  the  pilot  will  sit  175  feet  ahead  of  the 
main  landing  gear;  behave  so  much  like  a 
missile— requiring  about  220  miles  to  make 
a  180°  turn— that  computerized  Inertial  nav- 
igation will  probably  be  necessary;  fly  so 
high  (64,000  feet  on  the  average)  that  a  spe- 
cial watch  will  be  needed  on  solar  radlo- 
activitv  to  signal  the  pilot  to  descend  to 
denser' atmosphere  during  periods  of  danger- 
ous intensity;  and  dwarf  other  aircraft  in 
revenues  and  work  capacity. 

FAA  estimates  that  the  program  will  re- 
quire an  investment  of  some  $4  to  $4.5  bil- 
lion before  the  first  SST  can  be  delivered  to 
an  airline.  In  1961,  Congress  appropriated  an 
initial  $11  million  for  exploratory  research; 
$1  1  billion  is  expected  to  be  expended  on 
advanced  design,  construction  and  flight 
test  of  two  prototypes;  $2.8  to  $3.3  billion 
more  will  be  needed  for  such  costs  as  cer- 
tification, tooling  up  and  accumulating  in- 
ventories; manufacturers  hope  for  some  ad- 
ditional help  in  the  production  phase,  all  of 
which  is  expected  to  boost  the  government  s 
investment  to  $4  billion. 

Boeing  estimates  an  SST  market  running 
as  high  as  $50  billion  by  1990;  26  U.S.  and 
foreign  airlines  have  paid  deposits  of  $11- 
400  000  to  reserve  114  "positions  in  the 
quest  for  the  American  SST  (though  these 
are  not  binding).  Market  estimates  are  that 
300  to  400  planes  could  be  sold  at  a  produc- 
tion cost  of  $26-$37  million  per  plane  at 
300  planes. 

A  Boeing  study  projects  free  world  air 
travel  in  1974  at  ft  "possible"  500  billion 
passenger  miles,  which  would  mean  a  "travel 
glut  so  bad  that  there  would  be  a  2-hour  wait 
for  runway  clearance."'*'  One  expert  esti- 
mates that  the  average  passenger  would  be 
wlUlng  to  pay  an  additional  $8  for  each  hour 
saved  of  travel  time,  all  of  which  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  adequate 
demand  for  such  an  aircraft. 

Besides  the  expense,  the  sonic  boom  has 
created  the  other  public  area  of  controversy 
around  the  SST.  The  SST  will  create  a  car- 
pet "  of  thunderclaps  beneath  its  flight  path, 
which  is  an  inescapable  by-product  of  forc- 
ing any  large,  heavy  object  through  the  air 
at  speeds  greater  than  the  velocity  of  sound 
(Mach  1).  The  sonic  boom  is  an  abrupt 
change  in  air  pressure.  Interpreted  by  the 
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ear  as  a  startling  noise  and  by  structural 
materials  as  a  force  which  may,  If  the  In- 
tensity of  the  boom  Is  high  enough,  exceed 
their  strength. 

Boeing  says  the  3ST  can  be  limited  to  1.5 
psf  (pounds  of  pressure  per  square  foot)  at 
cruising  speed  and  altitude  (60  to  70  thou- 
sand feet),  or  2  psf  while  accelerating  to 
cruise  speed,  meeting  present  PAA  require- 
ments. "The  Issue  is  whether  booms  of  that 
magnitude  will  be  annovance  enough  to  lead 
to  a  ban  on  supersonic  flights  over  populated 
areas,"  ^'  lit  would  be  possible  to  eliminate 
the  boom  by  flying  the  plane  at  subsonic 
speeds  over  population  centers,  though  this 
would  boost  seat-mile  operating  costs  so 
much  it  could  apparently  be  done  profitably 
only  on  short  segments  )  . 

The  experts"  consensus  Is  that  sonic  boom 
Is  not  a  deadend  problem,  since  there  Is  good 
evidence  suggesting  that  continued  research 
can  solve  the  problem.  If  given  the  financial 
support  It  deserves.  (NASA  fiscal  year  1967 
expenditure  for  sonic  boom  was  $1.7  million) . 

The  SST  contracts  Include  a  requirement 
to  implement  and  maintain  a  formal  sys- 
tem safety  program.  The  group  responsible 
for  safety  management  Is  responsible  for 
Identllylng  safety  hazards,  keeping  up  on 
ourreot-avlatlon  safety  development,  estab- 
lishing subcontractor  safety  requirements, 
and  monitoring  suppliers'  designs  and  tests 
to  ensure  compliance  with  General  Electric, 
Boeing   and   Government   standards. 

Safety  will  be  insured  by  establishing 
safety  evaluation  criteria  and  utilizing  fail- 
ure mode  and  effect  analyses  of  subsystems 
and  component  designs  In  order  to  Identify 
and  classify  real  or  potential  hazards  and 
operationally  critical  failures,  singly  or  In 
combination. 

Areas  of  safety  Improvement  already  Iden- 
tified and  being  worked  on  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 


1.  In  order  to  provide  the  pilot  with  better 
vlslbUlty  during  the  take-off  and  landing 
modes  than  he  has  today,  the  SST  wlU  pro- 
vide a  movable  noee  fairing. 

2.  More  powerful  engines  and  design  re- 
finements using  aerodynamic  direct  lift  con- 
trol systems,  to  effect  better  pitch  response 
and  controllability,  will,  we  are  told,  make 
the  SST  safer  In  the  take-off  and  landing 
phases  than  today's  Jets. 

3.  Pour  separate  and  Independent  air  con- 
ditioning and  pressurlzatlon  systems  will  be 
provided  In  order,  we  are  told,  to  Insure  an 
absolutely  failsafe  cabin  situation, 

4.  To  assure  Integrity  of  the  pressure  shell 
the  dimensions  of  titanium  structure  and 
thermal  cycling  In  testing  have  been  added 
as  well  as  a  thorough  and  massive  effort  to 
validate  material  selection. 

5.  Solar  activity  and  the  resulting  radia- 
tion hazard  Is  being  studied  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Radiation  Biology  Aspects  of  the  SST, 
a  Joint  PAA/NASA/Alr  Force  research  proj- 
ect. 

6.  Flight  characteristics  that  will  permit 
the  SST  to  fit  Into  the  normal  air  traffic  con- 
trol procedures  and  patterns  are  being 
studied   with  a  flight  simulator  at   NASA's 


Langley  Research  Center  linked  with  the  air 
traffic  control  simulation  facilities  at  the 
PAA's  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experi- 
mental Center  at  Atlantic  City. 

An  official  PAA  publication  tells  us  that 
"the  entire  cost  of  the  formal  system  safety 
program  effort  will  be  paid  for  many  times 
over  In  the  prevention  of  Just  one  SST  acci- 
dent." "  A  sensitive  person  would  probably 
find  the  prospects  Inherent  In  that  state- 
ment as  horrifying  as  the  statement  Is  true. 
And  It  certainly  Is  true,  given  the  fact  that 
"Just  one  SST  accident"  would  risk  the  lives 
of  more  paisengers  than  the  mid-air  collision 
of  3  or  even  4  of  the  largest  commercial  Jets 
now  in  service.  Of  course,  the  SST  seating 
capacity  will  seem  small  compared  to  the 
Boeing  747  (490  passengers)  and  the  Lock- 
heed L-500  (750-1,000  passengers)  which  will 
precede  it  into  service. 

Regardless  of  the  position  one  holds  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  government's  sense  of  pri- 
orities In  underwriting  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing the  SST,  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  this 
plane  Is  not  only  the  symbol  of  America's 
mastery  of  aeronautical  technology — the  SST 
is  also  a  symbol  of  America's  concern  for  air 
safety. 


CHART  22.-AER0NAUTICS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BUDGET 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


19641 


1965' 


1966  » 
actual 


1967' 
estimate 


Request 
forl%8» 


DOD  (obligations) (ill  services) l-"?''^^ 

NASA  (NOA)t 53.400 

FAA(NOA) 37.700 

Total 1.173,077 


1,135.785 
82,100 
32,124 


1,0%,  700 
80,400 
30.  693 


1,291.200 
103,400 
43,489 


1,098,000 
119.600 
35,500 


1,250,000    1.207.793    1.428.089 


1,253.100 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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1$.  Doc  90:000,  tabteSl.p.  182;  FAA.  table  56.  p.  210.       „   .  „    ^    ,  ,.      ^  ,. 
>  President's  budget  request  ot  Jan.  24, 1967.  NASA  includes  R.  4  D.,  C  ot  F,  and  AO. 

Source:  FAA,  DOO.  NASA. 

-FAA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AERONAUTlCSi 
[In  thousands  ot  dollars) 


1«« 1959 

Research  and  development 12.322  18,946 

Breakdown  by  activities: 

Air  traffic  control  and  navigation 

Aviation  weather ... .--. 

Aircraft  satetY - — 

Airports 

Aviation  medicine 


1960 


1961 


41,200 


42,077 


1962 
S2,817 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1%7 


59.113 


32.382 

5.554 

1.047 

1,313 

704 


32.140 

6.272 

581 

1,636 

1,448 


33, 621 
8,827 
4,774 
4.160 
1,435 


43.386 
4.333 
6.931 
2,472 
1,991 


37.709 

32,124 

48, 682 

35.000 

20,390 

22,624 

36.150 

25,969 

940 

1.571 

3.020 

2,434 

3.010 

4.766 

5,063 

4,100 

2,560 

1,385 

2,042 

1,047 

1,809 

1,778 

1,750 

1,750 

>  Taken  from  the  Budget  of  the  United  States. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ^^^^^  24.-FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  BUDGH  OUTLAYS,  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

|ln  thousands  ot  dollarsi 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1%5 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969  (est) 


Research  and  development 48,372 

Supersonic - 

Total  FAA  budget 698,410 


54,953 
6,792 


51,  534 
4,993 


35,768 
47,922 


32,315 
99,244 


36, 241 
145,  332 


37, 738 
99,673 


39,000 
126,  405 


726,311 


750,550 


794,613 


803, 919 


882,941 


895,788 


1,0%,  800 


Source:  Bureau  ot  the  Budget 

CHART  25  -FUNDING  SOURCES  AND  PERFORMERS  OF  AERONAUTICAL  R.  &  0.,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  (ESTIMATES  BASED  ON  NEW  OBLIGATION  AL  AUTHORITY  REQUESTS  IN  THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL 

YEAR  1%7) 

(Dollars  in  mllllonsi 


Performers 


Sources 


DOO 


NASA 


FAA         Industry 


Other  1 


ToUl 


Percent 


DOO 

NASA.... 

FAA 

Industry. 
Other.... 


$268 


» 


»50. 


t29 


$660 

$52 

$397 

$300 


$100 

$1,028 

$1 

$103 

(') 

$126 

(0 

$300 

$10 

m 

65.6 
6.6 
8.0 

19.2 
.6 


Total. 
Percent 


m 


»0 

3.2 


$29 
1.8 


$1,109 
70.8 


JUl 
7.1 


$1,567 
100.0 


100.0 


'Includes  universities,  foundations,  research  institjrtei,  and  nonprofit  organfeetien*. 
■Less  than  $0.5  million. 


'  Includes  $80  million  for  the  supersonic  transport 

Source:  Science  Policy  Research  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Sewice,  Library  o(  Congress. 
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Airplane 


Hours       Average 

In  use  trip 

per  day  speed 


Average 

seat  Available  Passenger  Cargo 

capKity  seet-miles  revenue  revenue 

per  trip  per  day  per  day  per  day 


Total 
revenue 
per  day 


Direct  Indirect  Total 

operating  operating  operating 

costs  costs  costs 

per  day  pefday  per  day 


Interest 

cost 

per  day 


Net 
revenue 
per  day 


Post-tax 
return  on 
invest- 
ment 
(percent) 


Return  at 
15  percent 
tare  sur- 
charge 
(percent) 


707-3208: 

Maiimum  cruis- 
ing speed:  540 
miles  per  hour; 
price;  $7,700,- 
000  

747: 

Maiimum  cruis- 
ing speed: 595 
miles  per  hour; 
price:  $20 
million.. 

Concorde 

Maximum  cruising 
speed:  1,450 
miles  per  hour; 
price:  $18 
million 

U.S.SST: 

Maximum  cruising 
speed:  1,780 
miles  per  hour; 
price:  $36 
million 


IVi  485 


140 


783.000        $22,300         $4,600        $26,900         $9,900 


$11,900        $21,800  $300         $4,800  23-0 


10?i  525  370    2,108,000         60,400  7.400         67.800         18,900         29,600 


48.500  900  18.508  33.0 


8' J  1,025 


Vi         1,125 


130 


1.139,000         32,750  5,550         38,300         17,600  16,000         33,600  745  4,000  laO 


300    2,720,000         77,000  6,500         83.500 


33.300         34,700         68.000  1.500  14.  WO  15.5 


26 


Note:  In  1967  dollars. 


source:  John  Mecklin.  "The  $4.Billion  Machine  That  Reshapes  Geography,"  Fortune  magazine.  February  1967. 
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VISIT    OP    PRESIDENT    AND    FIRST 
LADY   TO   SAIGON 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  visit  of 
the  President  and  the  First  Lady  to  Sai- 
gon is  an  inspiration  to  the  entire  free 
world.  The  very  fact  that  the  Frst  Lady 
can  visit  orphans  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  a  city  that  only  a  short  year 
ago  was  under  siege  is  ample  proof  of 
American  gains  during  that  period. 

It  should  lend  renewed  confidence  to 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  fight- 
ing men,  and  should  also  give  second 
thoughts  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
to  those  who  insist  the  Communists  are 
invincible. 

In  addition,  the  courage  and  concern 
of  the  First  Lady  in  accompanying  her 
husband  and  in  visiting  the  wounded 
casts  a  lustre  on  the  White  House. 

Americans  can  take  deep  pride  in  the 
leadership  of  the  President  and  the  com- 
passion of  the  First  Lady. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBER 
SUPPLY  ACT 

(Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  Western  Gover- 
nors' Conference  concluded  its  1969 
annual  meeting.  The  chief  executives  of 
13  Western  States,  including  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  Montana.  Idaho, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Utah.  Wyoming,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii, 
met  to  examine  regional  and  national 
public  issues. 

Among  those  issues  was  the  efifective 
management  of  our  natural  resources, 
including  public  timber. 

After  a  full  hour  of  careful  discussion 
by  all  of  the  Governors  with  Edward  P. 
Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  noted  timber  management  author- 
ities, the  conference  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  general  policy  stated  in  the 
National  Forest  Timber  Supply  Act  of 
1969  as  presently  written  and  urged  its 
immediate  enactment  into  law. 

This  act.  H.R.  12025,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  cosponsoring,  will  provide  the 
means  for  the  Forest  Service  to  apply 
modern  management  techniques  to  the 
vast  commercial  timber  holdings  in  its 
care  and  afford  assurances  that  the 
wood  fiber  needs  of  the  Nation  will  be 
met. 

The  significance  of  this  unanimous 
action  by  this  distinguished  body  of 
public  servants  is  that  they  are  all 
directly  concerned,  and  the  States  they 
represent  are  the  principal  soui'ce  of 
the  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  re- 
quired to  meet  our  national  housing 
goals.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
conference  took  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Nation  faces  a  desperate  need 
for  housing,  particularly  for  low-  and 
moderate-income     families,     and     that 
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softwood  lumber  and  plywood  are  the 
basic  materials  for  meeting  that  need. 

It  further  noted  that  60  percent  of  the 
total  national  softwood  timber  inventory 
is  on  national  forests,  largely  concen- 
trated in  the  West. 

Relying  upon  Chief  ClifT's  own  testi- 
mony that  the  yield  on  certain  national 
lorests  can  be  increased  by  as  much  as 
two- thirds,  and  understanding  that  in- 
tensive forest  management  can  be  prac- 
ticed without  irapaliing  other  forest 
values  such  as  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, grazing  and  watershed,  the  Western 
Governors'  Conference  took  its  forth- 
right stand. 

I  am  heai-tened  by  this  new  evidence 
of  the  soundness  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation in  the  pubUc  interest.  My  own 
district  lies  in  the  heart  of  these  Pacific 
Coast  States  which  have  the  highest 
concentration  of  commercial  forest  land 
and  the  highest  proportion  of  lands 
where  intensive  management  can  ma- 
terially increase  productivity.  Under 
present  restraints  of  policy  and  funding, 
the  national  forests  will  be  unable  to 
realize  the  substantial  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  Nation  from  applica- 
tion of  modem  forestry  methods  to 
these  fertile  forests. 

The  direct  concern  of  the  Western 
Governors  in  this  public  business  is 
whoUy  understandable.  The  West  has  57 
percent  of  the  growing  stock  and  72  per- 
cent of  the  sawtimber  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion. These  States  also  contain  86  per- 
cent of  the  total  softwood  sawtimber 
which  can  provide  the  lumber  and  ply- 
wood necessary  if  our  people  are  to  be 
adequately  housed. 

The  National  Forest  Timber  Supply 
Act  of  1969  is,  therefore,  directly  perti- 
nent not  only  to  the  fulfillment  of  om' 
national  housing  goals  of  26  million  units 
In  the  next  decade  but  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  tremendous  untapped  poten- 
tial for  improved  growth  and  harvest  on 
these  public  lands. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Forest 
Timber  Supply  Act  is  of  critical  concern 
to  the  Governors  and  people  of  the  West- 
em  States,  because  79  percent  of  the  na- 
tional forest  lands  covered  by  the  act 
lie  within  theu-  State  boundaries.  It  is  of 
critical  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, because  without  its  passage  we  will 
never  be  able  to  achieve  the  housing 
goals  we  set  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

I  commend  the  Western  Governors 
Conference  for  its  '«-isdom  in  adopting 
the  resolution  and  submit  it  for  the 
Recoed : 

III  National  Forest  Timber  Scpplt  Act  of 
1969 
Whereas  the  western  states  and  the  na- 
tion face  a  desperate  need  for  housing,  par- 
ticularly housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families;  and 

Whereas  wood  products,  primarUy  of  soft- 
wood species,  continue  to  be  the  basic  ma- 
terials for  residential  construction;  and 

Whereas  60  percent  of  the  nations  soft- 
wood timber  inventory  is  on  national  forests, 
and  concentrated  in  the  western  states;  and 
Whereas  the  yield  from  the  national  for- 
ests can  be  Increased  by  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  by  intensive  forest  management  with- 


out impairing  other  forest  values  such  as 
recreation,  fish  and  wild  life,  grazing  and 
watershed;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Poreet  Timber  Sup- 
ply Act  estabUshes  policies  and  provides 
funds  to  improre  timber  production,  while 
insuring  that  other  multiple-use  values  of 
the  naUonal  forests  are  protected: 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
1969  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Western  Gov- 
ernoTfe-  Cxjnference  in  SeatUe.  Washington, 
endorses  the  general  poUcy  as  stated  1"  the 
National  Forest  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969 
as  presenUy  written  and  urges  its  Immedi- 
ate enactment  Into  law. 


WHEN  IS  A  SURPLUS  NOT  A 
SURPLUS? 

( Mr.  WYATT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  ■WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  ask,  "Wlien  is  a  surplus  not 
a  surplus?" 

The  answer  is,  that  a  surplus  is  not  a 
surplus  when  you  include  in  the  operat- 
ing budget  funds  you  cannot  spend. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  the  .so-called  sur- 
plus. It  is  a  phony  surplus. 

Our  major  trust  funds— the  highway 
fund  the  social  security  fund,  and  others 
ended  the  fiscal  year  with  an  $8  bUlion 
surplus.  Which  is  fine.  But  the  Treasury 
tells  us  that  our  total  surplus  was  only 
about  $3  billion. 

This  means  that,  no  matter  how  you 
add  it  up,  you  come  up  with  about  a 
S5  billion  operating  deficit. 

No  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  was  not 
balanced  in  fiscal  1969.  Instead  we  went 
$5  billion  deeper  into  debt.  The  publicity 
unfortunately  generated  during  the  past 
week  has  given  many  people  the  im- 
pression that  fiscal  1969  ended  with  a  $3 
bilUon  surplus.  Everyone  in  the  United 
States  should  know  that  in  real  terms  we 
ended  with  a  $5  bilUon  deficit. 

The  President  is  determined  this  will 
not  happen  in  1970.  I,  for  one,  intend  to 
help  him  in  his  efforts  to  give  us  the 
balanced  budget  we  need  if  the  fight  on 
inflation  is  to  be  successful. 


ADDRESS   OF   RICHARD   KLABZUBA 
ON  AIRLINE  FARES  AND  EARNINGS 


I  Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  21, 
20  Members  of  Congress  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  re- 
questing, among  other  things,  a  general 
rate  hearing  plus  the  suspension  and  in- 
vestigation of  a  number  of  fare  changes 
then  being  proposed  by  five  airlines.  On 
May  8  the  Board  announced  that  it  had 
decided  by  a  3  to  2  margin  to  suspend  the 
proposed  changes  and  institute  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  their  lawfulness. 

As  part  of  our  complaint,  we  proposed 
a  cost-value  oriented  formula  usmg  a 
time-distance  approach  to  rat«making. 
Since  this  approach  is  inherently  more 
amiable  to  airline  operations,  the  Mem- 


bers' formula  eliminates  many  of  the 
acknowledged  inequities  in  the  present 
fare  structure  on  a  more  rational,  fair, 
and  just  basis. 

For  example,  our  formula  is  designee! 
to  take  into  consideration  the  many 
varying  characteristics  of  the  different 
markets  such  as  their  composition  of 
vacation,  pleasure,  and  business  travel, 
their  elasticity  of  demand  or  probability 
of  pricing  certain  services — particularly 
the  short-haul  traffic— out  of  the  mar- 
ket, their  state  of  market  development. 
an(i  density  of  traffic. 

Density  of  traffic  and  elasticity  of  de- 
mand are  especially  important  to  the 
commercial  success  of  any  airline  ven- 
ture. Historically  I  am  informed  that  the 
bulk  of  airline  passenger  traffic  has  been 
concentrated  within  the  shorter  dis- 
tances. As  a  result,  the  demand  for  air 
travel  has  generally  shown  a  tendency 
to  decUne  with  distance.  This  in  turn  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  airUnes  in  a 
need  for  a  larger  proportion  of  discount 
fares  in  the  long-haul  markets  to  attract 
business,  and  less  of  an  abiUty  to  attain 
as  high  load  factors  on  long-haul  non- 
stop flights. 

This  fact,  of  course,  has  meant  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  long-haul  traffic 
must  be  served  with  multistop  and  con- 
necting flights.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
higher  occupancy  rat«s  achieved  using 
these  multistop  and  connecting  services 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  par- 
tiaUy  offset  by  a  greater  amount  of  cir- 
cuitry and  a  higher  proportion  of  inter- 
line transfers,  both  of  which  tend  to 
dilute  a  fare's  actual  yield. 

With  regards  to  this  latter  point,  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
Members'  formula  does  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  net  yield  to  the  earner  is  a 
more  significant  indicator  of  the  prevail- 
ing price  level  and  airiine  revenues  than 
the  fare  per  se.  It  does  this  with  not  just 
one  but  three  different  elements:  the 
load  factor,  value  adjustment,  and  time- 
distance  factors. 

The  value  adjustment  factor,  however, 
is  really  the  key  element.  Fii'st,  it  com- 
pensates for  the  increased  dilution 
usually  encountered  in  long-haul  mar- 
kets from  the  social  and  commercial  re- 
quirement for  more  common-rating  and 
prorating  of  fares  between  au-lmes.  Next 
of  course,  there  is  the  purely  commercial 
need  for  a  greater  variety  and  number  of 
discount  and  promotional  fares  to  bring 
in  customers  as  the  unit  price  per  sale 
increases.  And  finally,  the  variations  m 
Yield  caused  by  the  changing  distribution 
of  longhaul  traffic  between  nonstop  and 
multistop  services.  , 

From  a  cost  standpoint.  Members 
formula  is  also  designed  to  compensate 
for  the  higher  costs  now  being  incurred 
in  some  congested  areas  by  adjusting  the 
fare  according  to  the  actual  cost  differ- 
ential being  experienced  in  each  particu- 
lar market.  Consequently,  it  do^  not 
arbitrarily  penalize  traffic  in  different 
city  pairs  of  the  same  size  or  at  similar 
mileage  intervals  where  no  such  conges- 
tion is  being  experienced. 
The  Member's  formula  is  geared  to 
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facts — not  assumptions  nor  presump- 
tions. It  measures  the  cost  differential  by 
individual  markets,  and  by  degree  of  con- 
gestion in  that  market,  rather  than  any 
arbitrary  grouping. 

Furthermore,  the  Members"  formula  is 
designed  to  give  separate  attention  to 
changes  in  out-of-pocket  costs  for  such 
items  as  labor,  materials,  fuel,  landing 
fees,  and  other  services  not  accompanied 
by  improvements  in  productivity,  as  well 
as  to  changes  in  the  rate  of  return  re- 
quired to  provide  an  adequate  return  to 
investors  in  whatever  is  the  prevailing 
money  market.  No  other  formula  so  far 
put  forward  by  either  the  carriers  or  the 
CAB  has  offered  the  investor  this  type  of 
protection. 

In  other  words,  imlike  all  other  pro- 
posals, the  Members'  formula  provides 
guidelines  for  fare  changes  where  justi- 
fied by  changes  in  the  cost  and  value  of 
a  service,  density  of  trafiQc,  or  dilution  of 
the  fare. 

Recently  this  formula  was  put  to  the 
acid  test  for  the  first  time.  In  a  presen- 
tation to  a  group  of  Wall  Street  analysts, 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Klabzuba  applied  the 
Members'  formula  to  22  of  the  top  airline 
markets  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
"hypothetical"  airline.  In  his  talk,  Mr. 
Klabzuba  first  observed  that  the  airlines 
financial  need  for  increased  allowed 
earnings  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  that 
rising  cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  other 
services  has  not  been,  and  probably  could 
not  be.  off-set  by  increased  productivity. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  capacity  or  sales  side  of  the 
formula,  he  stressed  the  need  for  our  air- 
lines to  raise  their  load  factors  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  per  seat  sold,  and  the 
economic  waste  caused  by  conjestion, 
overscheduling.  and  overcapacity. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Klabzuba 's  re- 
marks follows: 

An  Air  Fare  Proposal — Its  Impact  on 

Earnings 

(By  Richard  W.  Klabzuba) 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  again 
to  discuss  the  possible  impact  of  the  events 
of  recent  days  upon  the  future  earnings  po- 
tential of  our  domestic  airlines. 

As  you  are  probably  well  aware,  twenty 
Members  of  Congress  and  five  airlines  are 
now  engaged  In  an  adversary  proceeding.' 
And.  as  you  have  so  astutely  surmized,  I  am 
allied  with  these  Congressmen  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  It  is  in  this  latter  position  that  I 
come  before  you  today — to  discuss  with  you, 
as  representatives  of  the  investors'  interests, 
the  issues  involved  In  this  case,  and  to  seek 
your  advice  and  counsel  as  to  the  recom- 
mendations which  should  be  made  to  these 
Congressmen  In  the  pursuit  of  this  investiga- 
tion. 

There  is  no  point  in  reviewing  the  events 
leading  up  to  this  investigation;  they  are 
already  well  documented  in  great  detail  in 
the  complaint,  answers  and  Board  order. 
Rather,  let  us  devote  our  time  to  the  Issues 
involved,  to  the  proposals  which  I  plan  to 
make  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
impact  of  these  proposals  on  carrier  earnings. 
First,  however,  let  me  clarify  one  point: 
the  revenue-hour  is  not  a  formal  issue  in  this 
proceeding.  At  this  time,  the  two  principal 
issues  appear  to  be  load  factor  standards  and 
Board  procedure. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Second,  I  want  it  clearly  understood  at 
the  outset  that  the  primary  objective  of  the 
recommendations  which  I  plan  to  make  to 
the  Congressmen  will  be  to  improve  net 
earnings  and  cash-flow  by  (1)  widening  the 
operating-  and  profit-margins  In  some  cases, 
(2)  increasing  load  factors  and  (3)  reducing 
the  cash  operating  costs  and  overhead  per 
seat  sold  or  passenger  carried. 

As  in  the  past,  I  will  continue  to  put  the 
public  Interest,  Investor  and  consumer,  first. 
Which  is  exactly  why  I  am  here  today — to 
Inform  you  as  representatives  of  the  Investors 
of  these  recommendations  and  to  get  your 
comments  and  suggestions.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  line  of  communications  which  I 
would  like  to  keep  open  during  the  critical 
days  ahead.  For  my  part,  you  may  be  assured 
that  your  views,  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
win  be  made  known  to  the  Representatives. 

Turning  now  to  those  recommendations 
themselves,  they  will  of  course  be  based  in 
part  upon  the  revenue-hour  approach  and 
the  cost-value  oriented  formula  incorporated 
in  the  Congressmen's  complaint.  As  I  in- 
formed you  the  last  time  I  was  here,  it  was 
my  inability  to  accurately  project  earnings 
(on  a  mileage  basis)  which  initially  sparked 
my  Interest  in  this  problem.  I  still  cannot 
project  earnings  accurately  and  consistently 
on  such  a  basis,  and  know  of  no  one  else 
who  can. 

In  formulating  these  proposals,  the  first 
step  was  to  determine  exactly  what  the  need 
of  the  air  carriers  is  for  revenue  sufficient  to 
enable  them  (under  honest,  efficient  and 
economical  management)  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  efficient  airline  service.^  Since 
earnings,  profit  and  net-Income  are  all  deter- 
mined by  their  relationship  to  costs.'  and  the 
Board  has  repeatedly  held  that  "rates  must 
at  all  times  be  reasonably  related  to  costs,"  ' 
it  makes  eminently  good  sense  to  begin  by 
determining  (A)  what  the  relationship 
should  be  between  profit  and  cost,  and  then 
(B)  what  are  the  costs. 

Starting  with  the  relationship.  It  must 
first  be  noted  that  the  Board  has  already 
fixed  the  Income  element  as  approximately 
a  10.5%  rate-of -return  on  investment.^  How- 
ever, as  many  of  you  who  have  been  faith- 
fully following  my  recent  discussion  of  this 
issue  are  aware,  I  am  not  in  total  agreement 
with  the  present  approach — specifically,  the 
fact  that  It  does  not  recognize  changes  in 
the  market  price  of  capital.  Therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  these  recommendations  it  is 
my  intention  to  use  a  higher  rate-of-return 
which  win  reflect  about  an  11%  increase 
since  1960  in  the  security  cost  of  equity  and 
new  debt  capital."  I  feel  the  result  reached 
using  this  approach  Is  more  fair  and  reason- 
able to  the  Investor. 

Second,  as  previously  observed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  the  mar- 
gln-of-return  and  rate-of-return  are  math- 
ematically related  by  and  through  the  rate 
of  capital-turnover."  Hence  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  rate-of-return  and  cost, 
it  is  necessary  to  first  fix  a  rate  of  investment 
or  financial  structure  turnover.  In  the  case 
at  hand,  a  1.2  financial  structure  turnover, 
or  1.4  investment-turnover,  is  utilized.  Con- 
sidering debt  service  as  an  operating  expendi- 
ture, the  resulting  equation  produced  a  13% 
operating-margin  (earnings  on  sales  before 
taxes),  or  a  15%  mark-up  on  costs. 

Finally,  regarding  the  operating  expenses, 
the  latest  published  data  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  was  used,"  with  debt  service 
being  added  in  as  an  operating  cost. 

You  may  recall  that  the  last  time  I  ap- 
peared before  this  distinguished  group  of 
working  analysts,  you  were  given  a  schedule 
of  the  revenue  requirements  for  various 
classes  of  aircraft.  I  would  like  to  bring  that 
schedule  up  to  date. 


Two  quick  observations:  First,  operating 
costs  have  risen  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half  for  various  and  sundry  reasons  which 
we  need  not  explore  here.  Second,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  return  formula  just  outlined, 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  operating-mar- 
gin from  20%  (Including  debt  service) to 
13%,  excluding  debt  service.  This  is  the 
main  reason  why  the  changes  are  so  rela- 
tively small;  I  was  purposefully  more  liberal 
last  time. 

Anyway,  using  about  a  13%  operating-mar- 
gin or  15"<  mark-up,  it  now  appears  that  a 
2-englne  prop-Jet  requires  $460  to  $500  per 
hour;  a  2-engine  jet.  $950  an  hour;  a  3-en- 
gine  jet,  $1,200  to  $1,250  per  hour;  and  a 
4-englne  jet,  $1,600  to  $1,650  an  hour.  The 
two  3-englne  wide-body  jets  may  need  some- 
thing In  excess  of  $2,250  to  $2,500  an  hour 
plus,  while  a  guess  on  the  747  Is  probably 
more  than  $3,0(X)  to  $3,400  per  hour.  Unless 
cash  operating  costs  are  brought  under  con- 
trol. It  may  become  necessary  to  apply  a  sur- 
charge on  these  aircraft  just  to  break-even. 

One  again,  the  revenue  required  per  pas- 
senger-hour to  attain  these  or  similar  levels 
will  vary  depending  upon  differences  in  op- 
erating philosophies  between  carriers,  seating 
configurations,  density  of  traffic,  load  fac- 
tors, and  value-of-service  Which  of  course 
brings  us  to  an  extremely  important  part  of 
the  equation:  the  need  in  the  public  Interest 
for  adequate  and  efficient  airline  service  at 
the  lowest  cost  in  the  sense  of  the  lowest 
fare — and  therefore  the  issue  of  load  factors.' 

//  tliere  is  any  one  issue  which  is  going  to 
be  fought  tooth  and  nail  in  this  investiga- 
tion, my  guess  it  is  this  one — load  factors. 

Why?  Because  the  relationship  between 
cost,  price  and  load  factors  underlies  the 
whole  area  of  airline  profitability,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  their  complaint  have 
specifically  requested  the  Board  to  take  load 
factors  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
just  and  reasonable  fare.'" 

As  far  as  you  are  concerned  as  financial 
analysts,  the  main  thing  at  stake  In  the 
load  factor  Issue  Is  the  possibility  of  a  major 
shift  in  operating  philosophy,  with  the  prin- 
cipal emphasis  shifting  from  production  or 
capacity  to  sales  .  .  .  and  from  revenue  to 
earnings. 

Our  scheduled  airlines  are  engaged  in  what 
Edward  Chamberlin  refers  to  as  "monopo- 
listic competition".  Since  this  Is  something 
different  from  pure  competition  or  pure 
monop>oly,  revenues  are  governed  by  differ- 
ent factors.  Under  monopolistic  competition, 
sales  are  limited  by  (1)  price,  (2)  service, 
and  (3)  the  advertising  and  sales  effort,  so 
that  depending  upon  demand  and  costs, 
earnings  are  determined  by  adjustments  In 
price,  service  or  selling  costs,  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof. 

In  addition,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  concept  of  "competitive  prices"  and 
"competitive  profits".  The  monopoly  element 
produce  higher  rates,  but  not  greater  earn- 
ings because  the  competitive  element  tends 
to  bring  about  greater  costs.  To  quote  Mr. 
Chamberlin.  "Competition.  In  so  far  as  It 
consists  of  a  movement  of  resources  into  the 
industry,  reduces  profits  to  the  competitive 
level,  but  leaves  prices  higher  to  a  degree  de- 
pendent upon  the  strength  of  the  monopoly 
element,  Comi>etltive  profits,  then,  never 
mean  competitive  prices  under  monopolistic 
competition,  for  the  demand  curve  is  never 
tangent  to  the  cost  curve  at  its  lowest 
point."  " 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  no  Industry  secret  that 
the  airlines  have  traditionally  considered 
business  travel  as  their  primary  market.  Nor 
that  they  consider  this  market  to  be  price  in- 
elastic. As  a  result,  their  primary  efforts  to 
Improve  earnings  have  logically  been  In  the 
direction  of  adjustments  in  service  and  seU- 
Ing   costs,   rather   thsin   price   adjustments. 
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"More  and  more  Is  price  competition  evaded 
by  turning  the  buyer's  attention  towards  a 
trade-mark,  or  by  compeUng  on  the  basis  of 
quality  or  service  (or  by  adverUslng  .  .  .)." 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  so 
eloquently  pointed  out,  it  Is  not  the  theory 
but  impact  of  the  rate  order  which  counts. 
It  Is  rather  obvious  that  the  power  and 
effect  of  today's  Intense  airline  competition 
Is  not  producing  low  air  fares— the  recent 
wave  of  applications  for  rate  increases  attest 
to  that.  Instead,  competition  has  resulted  In 
over-capacity,  over-scheduling,  low  load  fac- 
tors, smaller  operating-margins,  and  numer- 
ous extra  ancillary  services  such  as  private 
clubs,  gourmet  dining  on  certain  flights,  five 
abreast  coach  seating,  etc. 

In  its  now  famous  staff  study,  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  noted  at  page  70,  "(T)hat  the 
fare  level  affects  the  volume  of  service  offered 
by  the  several  carriers  in  the  market  and  that 
a  fare  set  well  above  cost,  based  on  a  rea- 
sonable load  factor,  may  contribute  to  the 
operation  of  excessive  capacity  and  resulting 
Inefficient  use  of  resources.  The  data  devel- 
oped In  this  study  suggest  that  long  haul  Jet 
coach  fares  are  quite  high  In  relation  to  cost 
of  service  at  even  the  relaUvely  low  load  fac- 
tors prevailing  in  the  transcontinental  mar- 
kets. The  latter  suggests  that  excess  capacity 
is  being  provided  In  these  areas.  It  Is  reason- 
able inference  that  the  high  level  of  long 
haul  Jet  coach  fares  at  least  tend  to  support 
such  overscheduling  which  In  turn  creates 
a  need  for  a  higher  fare  level  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary." 

In  their  complaint  of  April  21,  the  Con- 
gressmen pointed  out  to  the  Board  that 
TWA's  passenger  load  factor  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1966  was  43%  ,  and  46%  in  1967.  The 
load  factors  for  the  other  two  principal  car- 
riers in  this  market  were:  American,  52% 
and  46%  respectfully;  United  38%  and  45%. 
In  the  larger  Los  Angeles-New  York  mar- 
ket, the  results  were  considerably  better: 
American  had  a  58%  load  factor  both  years; 
TWA  raised  its  load  factor  from  46%  in  1966 
to  53%  m  1967;  with  United  doing  about  as 
wen,  climbing  from  40%  to  45%." 

On  the  other  hand.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  dollarwise  these  are  two  of  the  most 
lucrative  markets  In  the  United  States.  To- 
gether they  probably  account  for  4  to  5  per- 
cent of  our  total  domestic  passenger-miles. 
On  a  revenue-hour  basis,  the  percentimi  of 
course  would  be  smaller. 

The  point,  however.  Is  simply  this— In  two 
of  the  most  lucrative  markets  In  the  U.S., 
where  the  number  of  competing  lines  has  re- 
mained unchanged  and  a  strong  rivalry  be- 
tween carriers  contributes  to  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  competitive  markets  In  the 
world,  the  airlines  themselves  continue  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  adjustments  In 
service  and  selling  costs,  not  low  fares — 
with  the  result  that  the  overall  load  factor 
for  the  group  was  little  better  than  that  ex- 
perienced by  our  local  service  airlines  In  the 
least  lucrative  markets. 

By  the  way,  1966  was  a  relatively  good  year, 
one  of  the  two  in  the  last  decade  when  the 
airlines'  return  exceeded  the  allowable  10.5% 
standard. 

Low  load  factors  obviously  have  an  adverse 
affect  on  cost  and  fare  levels,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  con- 
sumers. Their  adverse  Impact  on  investors, 
however,  is  frequently  overlooked.  Low  load 
factors  associated  with  high  utilization  tend 
to  dilute  earnings  by  spreading  them  over  a 
larger  operating  base;  Increase  current-llabU- 
itles  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  other  source 
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of  funds,  thereby  making  the  aUlne  more 
vulnerable  financially  to  short-term  demand 
fluctuations." 

In  other  words,  the  total  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent fare  policy  can  be  said  to  be  "unjust 
and  unreasonable"  because  the  result 
reached  Is  adverse  to  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  consumer  and  Investor. 

To  correct  this  situation,  it  Is  my  Intention 
to  suggest  to  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
they  continue  to  press  the  Board  to  establish 
certain  load  factor  guidelines  in  setting  fares. 
Speciflcallv,  that  in  markets  averaging  more 
than  3,000'  passengers  per  day,"  a  load  factor 
of  70%  be  used  as  the  sUndard;  in  markets 
larger  than  250  to  500  passengers  per  diem, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  equipment  nor- 
mally assigned,  a  60%  load  factor  seems  rea- 
sonable. In  the  other  markets  less  than  250- 
500  passengers  per  day.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  adjust  the  load  factor  standard  somewhat 
downward  to  provide  an  adequate  minimum 
frequency  of  service;  i.e.,  3  to  4  flights  per 
day. 

With  regards  to  frequency  of  service,  the 
foregoing  load  factors  should  permit  the  car- 
riers to  proffer  a  minimum  of  30  to  40  fre- 
quencies per  day  in  the  larger  markets  using 
todays  equipment,  and  12  to  17  flights  per- 
day  with  wide-body  aircraft.  Enough  In  other 
words  to  assure  the  public  adequate  service 
and  viable  competition  between  carriers. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  inherent  advantages 
of  air  transportation  to  the  user,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  rates  upon  the  movement  of  traffic 
(value-of-service),  must  not  be  overlooked, 
at  least  In  the  United  States  where  they  are 
statutory  standards." 

Some  traffic  Is  price  Inelastic,  others  are 
not  so  that  discounts  which  Increase  traffic 
and  raise  load  factors  should  be  provided. 
Furthermore,  the  degree  of  price  elasticity 
tends  to  shift  from  market  to  market,  being 
greater  In  long-haul  markets  than  short-haul 
services.  Consequently,  base  fare  levels  have 
to  be  adjusted  accordingly.  This  Is  accom- 
plished with  the  "value  adjustment"  elemenjt. 
In  the  recommendations  at  hand,  an  85 "> 
value  adjustment  (or  15%  discount)  is  used 
for  most  short-  to  medium-haul  services. 
An  80%  adjustment,  or  20%  overan  discount, 
is  used  for  the  longer  services  to  allow  for  a 
greater  proportion  of  pleasure  travel  and 
greater  degree  of  circuity  in  travel. 

Given  the  foregoing.  It  appears  that  a  Just 
and  reasonable  level  of  fares  in  the  sixty  per- 
cent load  factor  markets  should  be  $22.50 
per  passenger-hour  where  the  value  adjust- 
ment is  85%,  and  $24  per  passenger-hour 
where  there  is  an  80%  value  adjustment. 

Where  the  load  factor  is  70%,  an  incen- 
tive should  be  proffered  to  the  carrier  be- 
cause of  the  greater  productivity,  larger  risk 
and  lower  fare.  Granting  such  an  incentive 
in  the  range  of  11  to  12  percent.  It  appears 
that  on  high-density  routes  fares  should  be 
$20  per  passenger-hour  with  an  85%  value 
adjustment,  and  $22  per  passenger-hour 
with  the  larger  80%  adjustment. 

In  the  case  of  high-density  economy  or 
thrift-fare  services,  where  few  discounts  are 
proffered  other  than  children's  fares,  a  90% 
adjustment  seems  more  reasonable,  so  that 
the  base  fare  should  be  $18.50  per  passenger- 
hour. 

These  fares  should  yield  an  average  rev- 
enue of  about  $19.20  per  passenger-hour  at 
60%  load  factors;  $16.75  at  the  70%  load 
factor.  The  gross  earnings  will  be  about  $2.40 
to  $2.50  per  passenger-hour,  with  a  net  of 
$1.20  to  $1  25  before  Investment  and  other 
tax  credits.  In  other  words,  an  adequate  and 
consistent  level  of  earnings  that  will  enable 
the  airlines  to  compete  vigorously  for  capi- 


tal funds  m  the  open  market  without  any 
need  to  resort  to  changes  In  accounting  tech- 
niques to  bolster  results. 

The  internal  cash  generation,  or  cash-flow, 
win  be  somewhere  between  $2.60  and  $2.95 
per  passenger-hour,  with  a  return  on  invest- 
ment (the  Board's  test  of  reasonableness) 
ranging  from  $150  to  $160  per  passenger- 
hour. 

The  return  per  mile  will  of  course  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  block  speed  of  the  air- 
craft. Unfortunately  due  to  the  numerous 
variations  in  operating  characteristics,  block 
speeds  do  not  at  all  times  vary  uniformly 
with  mileage,  so  a  specific  yield  per  mUe  by 
mileage-blocks  has  no  reasonable  value.  It 
Is  worthless  data.  Nevertheless,  because  some 
of  you  might  find  the  return  per  mne  by 
block  speed  Increments  of  some  limited  use 
for  comparative  purposes,  I  have  included 
them  In  the  hand-out. 

If  you  use  this  schedule,  use  it  with  a  great 
deal  'of  caution.  Remember,  you  cannot  usp 
the  data  on  a  cumulative  or  average  basis- 
It  has  value  only  for  a  specific  block  speed.  It 
has  no  relevance  to  length  of  haul;  eg.,  since 
Unlted's  filght  time  between  New  York- 
Washington  Is  about  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween San  Francisco-Los  Angeles,  it  needs 
about  the  same  revenue  per  passenger,  re- 
gardless of  the  difference  in  mileage. 

Returning  to  the  revenue-hour  basis,  where 
an  aircraft  Is  leased,  it  appears  the  leasmg 
payments  wni  range  from  $2.80  per  passen- 
ger-hour at  a  70%  load  factor,  to  around 
$3  40  at  60%,  leaving  a  net-earnings,  cash- 
flow and  return  on  investment  of  between 
55t  to  60f  per  passenger-hour. 

To  give  you  a  "feel"  for  these  fare  levels 
from  another  angle.  I  have  applied  them  to 
22  of  the  top  25  markets  in  the  US  in  1967 
in  terms  of  number  of  passengers  airlifted." 
The  number  of  passensers  have  been  in- 
creased by  28%  per  market  to  reflect  a  13" 
per  year  traffic  growth. 

Please  note,  vou  are  not  being  quoted 
Just  a  fare  or  Its"  potential  revenue— you  are 
being  handed  its  projected  level  of  earn- 
ings cash-fiow.  service  on  debt  (interest  plus 
principal,  the  latter  computed  at  one-half  of 
the  annual  depreciation  allowance )  and  lease 
payments.  The  leasing  payments  were  in- 
cluded because,  among  other  things,  the  de- 
gree of  leasing  has  a  material  Impact  on 
earnings,   cash-flow  and  debt  service. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  evidence  I  will  suggest 
the  Members  of  Congress  offer  the  Board 
It  Is  the  kind  of  evidence  I  would  expect  the 
carriers  to  come  forth  with  too,  so  that  the 
Board  will  be  able  to  render  an  enlightened, 
intelligent,  business  like  decision  that  pro- 
tects your  Interest. 

Some  of  the  fares  in  the  schedule  are  equ.il 
to  those  now  in  effect  or  proposed.  Many  are 
less  Others  may  be  gre.iter.  Where  the  f.^res 
are  the  same.  I  shall  recommend  Its  approval. 
Where  the  hourly  fare  is  greater.  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  Congressmen  move  for  its  adoption 
Just  the  same  as  when  it  is  lower. 

Your  attention  is  Invited  to  another  fact. 
If  you  used  the  50%  load  factor  rate  with 
an  85%  value  adjustment— the  $27  per  pas- 
senger-hour fare  level— and  multiplied  It  by 
51/3  aircraft-hours,  you  will  come  up  with  a 
$144  fare.  The  present  transcontinental  fare 
is  $145  Thus  you  coil  see  that  the  projected 
reduction  In  some  fares  is  primarily  attribut- 
able fx)  the  adjustment  in  the  level  of  service, 
or  load  factors,  not  the  ratemaking  formula. 
The  revenue-hour  equation,  a  cost-vahic 
oriented  formula,  merely  explains  what  is 
going  on  and  what  specific  correcUve  ac- 
tion should  be  taken. 

Second,  you  will  observe  that  this  $27  fare 
level  does  not  produce  any  greater  earnings. 
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cash-flow.  etc.  per  available  seat-hour  than 
the  $22  fO  level.  It  Just  requires  more  seat- 
hours,  more  alrcraft-ho>irs.  and  a  greater 
cash  expenditure  to  provide  the  same  amount 
of  service. 

In  its  order  granting  susp>en£lon  of  the 
fare  proposals,  the  Board  observed  "Another 
significant  aspect  of  an  unnecessary  Increase 
In  unused  capacity  la  the  corresponamg 
growth  In  Investment  and  fixed  charges." 
High  fare  levels  produce  larger  investvients. 
Large  Investments  can  mean  greater  poten- 
tial dilution  in  e.irnlngs  per  share  when  traf- 
fic turns  sour,  reduce  appreciation  when  the 
market  turns  around. 

On  the  liability  side  of  the  Balance  Sheet 
and  Income  Statement,  larger  fixed  charges 
narrow  the  margin  of  safety,  while  greater 
cash  costs  associated  with  over-scheduling 
Increase  current-liabilities,  thereby  Increas- 
ing short-term  financial  hazards  and  lessen- 
ing the  chance  of  turning  revenues  into 
earnings. 

Higher  fares  are  not  in  the  consumers'  in- 
terest Are  they  in  the  investors'  Interest  If 
they  cannot  be  turned  consistently  Into  earn- 
ings? 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  seems  to 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  at  the  Board 
with  i«g«rds  to  this  question  of  over-capac- 
ity Th*-Chairman  seems  to  feel  there  may  be 
some  excess  capacity,  while  Member  Adams 
has  specifically  not  associated  himself  with 
respect  to  certain  statements  regarding 
equipment  purchases  or  excess  capacity." 

Who  Is  right?  Probably  both  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman  Is  correct  with  respect  to 
the  long-  and  medium-haul  routes  where 
the  j-ield  p>er  hour  la  high.  Member  Adam's 
opinion,  however,  is  equally  valid;  there 
probably  Is  not  too  much  excess  capacity  in 
the  short-  and  medium-haul  markets  where 
the  yield  per  hour  is  lower.  Two  opposing 
views,  yet  both  ore  probably  equally  right. 
Please  observe  again,  however,  you  can  only 
really  arrive  at  the  reason  for  this  conclu- 
sion on  the  revenue-hour  basis. 

To  give  you  yet  another  "feel"  for  these 
fare  levels  and  their  Impact  on  earnings,  this 
time  from  an  investor  viewpoint,  they  have 
been  applied  to  the  1969  fleet  of  one  of  the 
Big-4  carriers  .  .  .  United.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  demonstration  the  following  two  oper- 
ational parameters  were  used  In  addition  to 
the  presumption  of  a  60  Cr  load  factor;  utili- 
zation of  aircraft  on-hand,  2,800  hours  per 
annum  (72^  hours  per  diem);  aircraft  deliv- 
ered during  1969,  one  half  the  annual  rate  or 
1.400  hours  per  annum. 

The  results:  Gross  earnings  of  $162  million 
on  sales  of  $1,348  million,  with  an  after  tax 
profit  before  investment  and  other  tax  credits 
of  $81  million.  Assuming  19  million  shares  of 
stock  to  be  outstanding,  the  earnings  per 
share  comes  to  $4  26. 

Thus  you  have  now  been  given  an  air  fare 
proposal  and  its  impact  on  earnings  in  five 
different  ways — by  available  seat,  by  passen- 
ger, by  aircraXt-cIass.  by  market  and  by  car- 
rier— on  both  a  mileage  as  well  as  hourly 
basis,  plus  per  share.  As  the  song  says,  "Who 
could  ask  for  anything  more?" 

In  support  of  their  recent  proposals,  the 
airlines  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  It  Is 
generally  known  and  accepted  in  the  air  car- 
rier industry  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
additional  revenues  because,  among  other 
things,  the  carriers'  rate-of-return  has  been 
alarmingly  low  and  now  shows  every  indica- 
tion of  being  lower  than  had  been  expected 
last  February.  According  to  CAB  statistics, 
only  twice  during  the  last  decade  has  the  in- 
dustry's return  exceeded  the  allowable  10.6%, 
and  it  has  never  reached  that  level  on  the 
basis  of  a  5-year  weighted  average. 


While  It  is  true  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  a  public  utility  Is  entitled  to  such  rates 
as  will  permit  It  to  earn  a  return  equal  to 
that  being  made  on  investments  in  other 
business  undertakings  attended  by  corre- 
sponding risks  and  uncertainties,  the  Board 
does  not  have  the  power  to  arbitrarily  hold 
up  earnings  to  some  fixed  level,  for  the  Court 
has  also  held  "It  cannot  be  said  that  a  cor- 
poration is  entitled,  as  ol  right,  and  wltnout 
reference  to  the  public,  to  realize  a  given 
percent  upon  Its  capltar  stock." 

For  this  reason,  even  though  I  may  be  per- 
sonally sympathetic  to  the  carriers'  need  for 
greater  earnings,  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
airline  can  demonstrate  to  the  Board,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  an  Administration  try- 
ing to  fight  Inflation,  nor  the  farepayer  him- 
self, the  Justification  for  Increasing  its  earn- 
ings by  way  of  a  rate  increase  when  It  has  not 
even  sold  55  to  60  percent  of  Its  production 
during  the  best  years  In  the  most  lucrative 
market  In  the  United  States.  They  Just  are 
not  going  to  buy  that  argument! 

Prom  what  has  Just  been  said,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  I  am  being  critical  of  management, 
but  I  am  not.  Before  you  criticize  manage- 
ment look  at  the  facts. 

Monopolistic  competition  and  a  fixed  re- 
turn both  discourage  economy  and  efficiency. 
Independently,  each  Is  a  pKJwerful  deterrent 
to  efficiency.  Fuse  them  together  with  a  spice 
of  licensing  restrictions  and  you  unleash  a 
potent  new  destructive  economic  force  which, 
like  an  A-bomb.  Is  capable  on  inflicting  un- 
told economic  and  social  devastation  on 
society. 

It  Is  the  combination  of  these  forces  work- 
ing upon  management,  rather  than  undis- 
ciplined management  action,  that  has 
brought  us  to  the  financial  crises  we  face  to- 
day. It  is  the  combination  of  these  forces 
which  must  be  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Investor  and  consumer,  instead  of  his 
destruction.  This  can  come  only  from  recog- 
nition of  the  cause  of  the  effect,  followed  by 
enlightened,  intelligent,  well-informed,  to- 
tally objective  and  unbiased  regulation. 

In  summary.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  there 
win  be  no  general  fare  Increase  this  year. 
There  may  be  some  selective  increases  where 
the  yield  per  hour  Is  not  sufficient,  at  reason- 
able load  factors,  to  enable  the  carriers  to 
provide  adequate  and  efficient  service  at  a 
fair  profit.  There  will  be  increasing  pressure 
to  improve  load  factors  In  order  ( 1)  to  lower 
the  cost  per  seat  sold  even  though  this  will 
probably  temporarily  Increase  the  cost  per 
available  seat,  •»  (2)  to  reduce  the  economic 
waste  of  our  resources — aircraft,  airports,  air- 
ways *' — and  most  Important  of  all  ( 3 )  to  en- 
able the  nation  to  get  more  productivity  out 
of  its  public  expenditures,  a  matter  which 
is  at  present  of  vital  interest  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  who  are  pressed  for 
funds,  looking  for  ways  to  curb  Inflation,  and 
trying  to  hold  down  taxes  .  .  .  especially 
since  such  Improvements  In  load  factors  can 
lower  fares  and  Improve  earnings  to  Investors. 

Like  other  men  before  me.  I  too  have  a 
dream,  one  which  can  become  a  reality  later 
this  year.  It  Is  simply  this:  any  man  or 
woman  can  fly  round-trip  to  anywhere  in 
the  continental  U.S.  for  an  excursion  fare  of 
$200  or  less,  whether  that  be  from  Presque 
Isle.  Maine  to  San  Diego,  or  Key  West  to 
Aberdeen,  Washington.  That  John  Q.  Public, 
traveling  at  his  own  expense  can  go  any- 
where and  back  In  the  entire  United  States 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  some  out- 
lying points  In  Alaska)  for  no  more  than 
J400.  One  nation,  one  people,  without  regards 
to  race,  creed  or  location.  And  may  be.  Just 
may  be,  such  a  sales  oriented  attitude  as 
the    "contlnenUl-100"    and    "natlonal-200" 


will  be  as  financially  rewarding  to  the  air 
carriers  as  the  $1  phone  rate  has  been  to  the 
communications  carriers. 

Gentlemen,  that's  It.  I  have  done  my  thing. 
I  have  had  my  say.  Now,  how  say  you? 
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sional Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  22.  pp.  3048&- 
30490. 

« Air  Freight  Rate  Investigation,  decided 
April  21,  1948;  C.A.B.  Reports,  VoL  9,  pp. 
921,  924. 

'  General  Passenger  Pare  Investigation,  de- 
cided November  25.  1960;  C.A.B.  Reports, 
Vol.  32.  p.  291. 

•  Richard  W.  Klabzuba.  "Earnings  Tests 
Should  Promote  Efficiency."  Air  Transport 
World.  Washington,  Vol.  6,  No.  4  (AprU  1969) 
pp.  53-54. 

"  General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation. 
op.  cit.,  295. 

» Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Aircraft  Oper- 
ating Cost  and  Performance  Report,  supple- 
ment dated  April  15,  1969;  12  months  ended 
June  30,  1968. 

"See.  1002(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

1'  "Complaint  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
Air  Transportation  Users  with  Request  for 
Tariff  Suspension  and  a  General  Rate  In- 
vestlgtalon."  Congressional  Record,  Washing- 
ton   (April  23.   1969),  pp.   10120-10133. 

'1  Edward  Chamberlln,  The  Theory  of  Mo- 
nopolistic Competition.  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (1933) 
p.  88. 

"/bid.,  73. 

'  ■  Peter  Clegg,  "The  New  American."  j4ero- 
plane,  London.  Vol.  116,  No.  2962  (July  24, 
1968)    pp.  4.  8. 

"  In  1968.  for  example,  American  Airlines 
Increased  Its  current-liabilities  by  about 
11.5Tt,  while  its  passenger  load  factor  was 
dropping  5.8 '"t . 

'^1.095.000  passengers  per  annum. 

•■•Sec.  1002(e)(1)  and  (4)  ol  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

'"  The  two  Miami  markets  are  excluded  be- 
cause they  Involve  peak-responslblUty  pric- 
ing problems  that  necessitate  more  than  Just 
Excursion  fares  and  Value  adjustments,  and 
hence  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  case  at 
hand.  The  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles  market 
is  not  Included  because  the  rate  Is  established 
by  the  intra-state  carrier,  and  Its  block  time 
for  ratemaklng  Is  approximately  0.75  air- 
craft-hours as  opposed  to  0.97  aircraft-hours 
for  the  trunklines. 

"  "Report  on  Meeting  Between  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Domestic  Trunk- 
line  Carriers  on  Domestic  Passenger  Fares," 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  Washington  (no 
date),  pp.  7,  8. 

""(V)lewed  as  a  cost  problem,  It  is  evi- 
dent that  trimming  flight  assignments  over 
long-haul  routes  would  tend  to  produce  the 
greatest  cost  savings  per  flight  removed.  .  .  . 
Measiu-ed  In  dollars,  the  economic  waste  will 
contiiiue  to  Increase  If  scheduling  continues 
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as  it  has  In  the  past."  Ronald  E.  Miller.  Do- 
mestic Airline  Efficiency.  The  M.I.T.  Press, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts  (1963).  p.  134. 

»"1.  In  general,  the  greater  the  total  de- 
mand between  clty-palrs.  the  greater  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  overschedullng.  2.  In  gen- 
eral the  smaller  the  intervening  distance 
between  clty-palrs  (I.e.,  the  shorter  the 
route)  the  greater  the  amount  of  oversched- 
ullng. "...  1.  The  most  competitive  routes 
always  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  overschedul- 
lng: the  more  competlUve  the  route,  the 
worse  this  overschedullng  becomes."  Ibid.. 
108,  109. 
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PARADIGMS  FOR  U.S.  DOMESTIC  AIR  CARRIER  SERVICE  BY  AVAILABLE  SEAT-HOUR  AND 
PASSENGER-HOUR 


TABLE  2.— PRICE  AND  EARNINGS 


Dollars  per  revenue-hour 


Per  passenger  (load  lartor) 


Per  seat         50  percent        60  percent 


70  percent 


Table  1.— Relative  revenue  requirements  for 
various  types  of  aircraft  equipment  per 
aircraft  hour  flown. 

Equipment  type : 


U.S.  Domestic  Services 


Yield  required 
per  aircraft-hour 

2-englne  prop-Jet $460  to      $500 

2-englne  Jet — -  $^50 

3-engine  Jet... $1,200  to  $1,250 

4-englne  Jet $1,600  to  $1,650 

3-englne  wide-body  Jet.-  $2,250  to  $2,500 
4-englne  wide-body  Jet--  $3,000  to  $3,400 
Table  5. — Price  and  earnings  paradigms  for 
U.S.  domestic  air  carrier  service  by  carrier. 
1969  projected  fleet  of  United  Air  Lines 

Operating  revenues $1,348,000,000 

Gross   earnings $162,000,000 

Net   earnings   before   Invest- 
ment and  other  tax  credits         $81.  000,  000 

Cash-flow    $179,000,000 

Return  on  Investment $  105 ,  000,  000 

Shares  of  stock  outstanding  19.000,000 

Net  earn.ngs  per  share $4.26 


Operating  expenses. .- 

Operating  margin  - " 

Statutory  revenue  need i^  '  1'  j"  '."„■ ' 

Rate  level  required  alter  value  adjustment  lor  circuity  and  pro- 
motional discounts: 

80  percent  adiustment 

85  percent  adjustment - 

90  percent  adjustment 

Estimated  average  yield  per  unit: 

Revenue  .  

Gross,  earnings --.. 

Net  earnings  (at  50  percent)-...... 

Cash  flovi  (internal  cash  generation) 

Return  on  investment  (CAB  test) 


}10.00 
1.50 


$20.00 
3.00 


{16.70 
2.50 


J14.  35 
i2.«0 


11.50 


=  11.50 

M.50 

=  .75 

=  1.75 

U.OO 


23.00 


29.00 
27.00 


23.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.50 
2.00 


19.20 


24.00 
22.50 


19.20 
2.50 
1.25 
2.95 

i.eo 


16.75 


22.00 
20.00 
18.50 

16.75 
2.40 
1.20 
2.60 
1.50 


I  includes  JO 25  per  passenger  ncent.ve  lor  lower  rates  than  60  percent  K«d  l.ctor;  that  .s.  U  to  12  perc^tt  lower  l.r«. 

:  Yield  per  seat  greater  at  70  percent  load  laclor  lares. 
TABLE  3  -PRICE  AND  EARNINGS  PARADIGMS  FOR  U.S.  DOMESTIC  AIR  CARRIER  SERVICE  BY  PASSENGER-MILE  ACCORDING 
"^'"■'■'-    "^  TO  BLOCK  SPEED 


Dollars  per  revenue-hour  and  miie  per  passenger 


Load  lactor  50 
percent 


Load  lactor  60 
percent 


Load  lactor  70  percent 


Value  adiustmeni  lor  circuity  and  discounts 


80 
percent 


85 
percent 


80 
percent 


85 
percent 


80 
percent 


85 
percent 


90 
percent 


Rate  per  passenger-hour 

Rate  per  m.le  at  block-speed  ol— 

20(J  miles  pet  hour — 

300  miles  per  hour 

400  miles  per  hour 

500  miles  per  hour 


).00 

J27.00 

$24.  00 

$22.50 

145 

.135 

.120 

.113 

(197 

.090 

.080 

.078 

077 

.068 

.060 

.056 

058 

.0a4 

.048 

.045 

$22.00       $20.00         $13  50 


.110 
.073 
.055 
.044 


.100 
.067 
.050 
.040 


TABLE  4. 


PRICE  AND  EARNINGS  PARADIGMS  FOR  U.S.  DOMESTIC  AIR  CARRIER  SERVICE  BY  MARKETS.  1969 


Market 


Blocktime 
hours 


Load  lactor 
percent 


Value 

adjustment 

percent 


New  York-Boston' 

New  York-Washington  • 

New  York-Chicago' 

San  Francisco-Los  Angeles 

Hew  York-Miami 

New  York-Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles-Las  Vegas 

New  York-Detioiti 

Chicago-Los  Angeles 

Chicago-Minneapolis' 

New  York-San  Francisco 

New  York-Pittsburgh 

Chicago-Detroit  1     

New  York-Cleveland ' 

Boston-Washington  ' 

Chicago-Miami..  

Chicago-San  Francisco 

San  Fiancisco-Seattle ' 

Chicago-St.  Louis  1 

Chicago-Baltimore/Washington'.. 

Chicago-Cleveland  ' 

New  York-Butlalo' 

Los  Angeles-Seattle 

Chicago-Philadelphia' 

New  York-Atlanta 


0.84 

.97 

2.00 

.97 

2.60  . 

5.33 

.78 

1.44 

3.90 

1.10 

5.33 

1.15 

.93 

1.33 

1.20 

2.67. 

3.90 

l.$3 

.95 

1.67 

1.10 

1.05 

2.15 

1.84 

2.00 


70 
70 
70 
70 

m" 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


85 
85 
85 
90  . 

■go" 

85 
85 
80 
85 
80 
85 
85 
S5 
«5 

80 
85 
85 
85 

85 
85 
85 
85 
85 


Jet  coach 
tare 


$17 
20 
42 


128 
18 
33 
94 
25 

128 
26 
21 
30 
27 

94 
37 
22 
38 
25 
24 
49 
42 
45 


Excursion 
■are 


Sales 
(millions) 


Gioss 

earning 

(millions) 


Cash  flow 
(millions) 


Debt 

service 

(millions) 


.093 
.062 

.03? 


Lease 

payment 

(millions) 


$26 
30 
63 


192 
27 
50 

141 
38 

192 
39 
32 
45 
41 

141 
56 

33 
57 
38 
36 
74 
63 
67 


$t3.9 
41.9 
74.1 


123.5 
16.7 
28.3 
70.9 
20.3 
88.0 
19.5 
15.0 
20.6 
17.3 

52.3 
21.5 
12.0 
27.7 
13.2 
12.1 
24.1 
20.4 
20.7 


$6.0 
5.7 
10.1 


15.2 
2.1 
3.5 
8.8 

2.5 
8.4 

2.4 
1.9 
2  5 
2.1 

6.5 
2.7 
1.5 
3.4 
1.6 
1.5 
3.0 
2.5 
2.6 


$6.3 
6.0 
10.6 


17.5 
2.4 
4.0 

10.0 
2.9 

11.4 
2  8 
2.1 
2.9 
2.4 

7.4 
3.0 
1.7 
3.9 
1.9 
1.7 
3.4 
2.9 
2.9 


$2.4 
2.3 
4.0 


1.1 

.8 

1.2 

.9 

2.9 

1,2 

.7 

1.6 

.7 

.7 

1.4 

l.l 

1.2 


$0.7 

7 

1.1 


1.9 
.2 
.4 

1.1 
.3 

1.4 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.3 

.8 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.4 
.3 
.3 


1  Markets  involved  in  CAB  docket  No.  20928.  Block  time:  ratemaklng  time 


no.  actual  flight  time.  Jet  coach  ..re:on..way.  Excursion  t.re:round.np.  10  percent  olequlpmentleased. 


SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE— NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  BUTTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  H.R.  13271  which  seeks 
to  give  the  city  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  more  time  to 
win  Federal  approval  for  its  neighbor- 
hood development  program.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  safeguarding  sub- 
stantial credits  in  excess  of  $2  million 
generated  by  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities in  the  NT)?  project  area. 


Schenectady's  NDP  application  has  re- 
ceived approval  in  the  New  York  Re- 
gional OfBce  and  is  now  awaiting  review 
and  evaluation  here  in  Washington.  But, 
Mr  Speaker,  a  very  serious  time  prob- 
lem exists  with  respect  to  approval  of 
this  appUcation.  The  problem  was  not 
created  by  the  appUcation  itself,  but  by 
the  city's  good-faith  reliance  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  fund  neighbor- 
hood development  programs.  HUD  last 
year  urged  many  cities,  Schenectady  in- 
cluded to  convert  their  renewal  pro- 
grams to  NDP,  and  they  did  convert. 
They  converted  their  programs  and  then 


HUD  froze  all  NDP  grant  approvals  after 
April    30,    1969.    In    other    words,    Mr. 
Speaker,  had  Schenectady  gone  ahead 
with  its  original  plans  and  not  applied 
under  the  new  NDP,  which  ;^as  said  at 
the  time  to  be  sufficiently  funded,  the 
city  presumably  would  not  be  m  this 
predicament  of  possible  loss  of  these  con- 
siderable credits-conditioned,  of  course, 
on  later  approval  of  its  NDP  appUcation^ 
Mr    Speaker,  the  city's  share  of  the 
cost  of  this  program  depends  upon  the 
■  use  of  these  credits  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  construction  of  the  Martm 
Luther  King  Elementary  School  and  the 
modernization  of  the  Steinmetz  Junior 
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High  School.  Construction  of  these  two 
schools  began  on  August  1,  1966,  so  that 
the  credits  will  expire  today.  August  1. 
1969.  Without  these  credits,  little  possi- 
bility exists  of  the  essential  renewal  work 
proceeding  Inasmuch  as  Schenectady's 
financial  resources  are  barely  sufiBclent 
to  meet  current  operating  costs.  Because 
of  this  inequity,  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
must  be  done  to  preserve  these  credits  if 
the  program  is  improved  at  a  later  date. 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  for  this  proj- 
ect in  the  commimity  are  at  a  high  level. 
It  is  extremely  important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Congress  face  the  crisis  of  our 
cities.  If  we  hold  out  hope  one  day  and 
retreat  the  next,  residents  in  our  deteri- 
orating, older,  core  cities  of  the  Nation 
will  continue  to  view  with  suspicion  the 
Federal  Government's  sincerity  in  pro- 
viding better  environment  and  a  new 
life  for  many  of  its  citizens 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  there  are 
up  to  20  cities  throughout  the  Nation 
which  are  facing  similar  loss  in  credits 
which-  will  also  impair  their  renewal 
pJpns.   - 

Mr.  Speaker,  Schenectady  is  not  alone 
in  this  problem.  Since  H.R.  13271,  the  bill 
I  introduced  today,  is  designed  to  only 
assist  Schenectady  with  its  long-term 
neighborhood  development  program.  I 
would  urge  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  join  with  a  similar  measure  affecting 
cities  similarly  situated.  Or.  better  yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee might  consider  some  general  legisla- 
tion, when  it  next  meets  in  executive 
session,  that  would  cover  all  these  cities 
which  have  lost  or  wi'l  lose  credits.  Such 
action  by  the  committee  would  cure  the 
administrative  problem  resulting  from 
changeovers  from  renewal  to  neighbor- 
hood development  programs. 

Perhaps  a  1-year  extension  of  the  3- 
year  period  in  the  case  of  any  community 
facing  loss  of  credits  would  be  an  equi- 
table .'solution.  In  any  esse,  Mr.  Speaker, 
something  must  be  done. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  contents  of  H.R. 
13271. 

H.R.   13271 
A  bin  to  permit  expenditures  in  connection 
with  certain  schools  in  Schenectady,  New 
York,    to   be   counted   as    local    grants-in- 
aid    to   federally    assisted    urban    renewal 
projects    and    neighborhood    development 
programs  in  Schenectady 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding   the   date   of    the   commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Elemei.tary  School  and  the  Stelnmetz 
Junior    High    School    In    Schenectady,    New 
York,  local  pxpendltures  made  in  connection 
with  such  schools  shall,  to  the  extent  other- 
wise eligible,  be  counted  as  local  grants-in- 
aid    for    federally    ascls'-ed    urban    renewal 
projects     and     neighborhood     development 
programs  in  Schenectady  that  will  be  served 
by  such  schools. 


WARSAW  UPRISING  DAY  AUGUST  1, 
1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  are  privileged  to  join  with 
the  membership  of  our  patriotic  Polish- 
American  societies  in  commemorating 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  heroism  to 
be  recorded  in  modem  history.  Today 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  War- 
saw uprising. 

Few  times  in  history  have  the  en- 
slaved and  oppressed  "people  of  a  coun- 
try given  such  an  heroic  account  them- 
selves in  such  a  valiant  fight  as  did  the 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Warsaw  in  an 
effort  to  free  themselves  of  the  Nazi 
rapists  and  butchers  who  held  them  in 
intolerable  subjugation. 

With  a  sudden  and  impassioned  zeal 
of  patriotic  fervor  Pol'sh  men.  women, 
and  children  with  full  realization  of  the 
overwhelming  odds  against  them  rose  up 
en  masse  against  their  oppressors.  For 
63  days  they  fought  the  Nazis  with  every 
conceivable  weapon  which  they  could 
acquire,  hoping  to  dislodge  the  overlords 
from  their  beloved  capital.  If  this  goal 
were  achieved,  they  hoped  Poles 
throughout  the  Nation  would  join  in  a 
massive  revolt. 

For  2  months  the  streets  were  daubed 
with  patriots'  blood  as  day  after  day 
courageous  Poles  gave  their  lives  to  at- 
tain freedom. 

So  it  was  that  more  than  200,000  of 
these  heroic  people  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis  while  Russian  Communist 
troops  stood  by  and  saw  them  die. 

It  should  not  be  said  that  these  noble 
fighters  died  in  vain.  Their  valor  and 
their  dedication  to  a  precious  ideal  gave 
new  heart  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
Allies  and  new  courage  to  all  the  people 
mobilized  to  halt  the  Nazi  waves  of  ter- 
ror and  bring  an  end  to  the  reign  of  suf- 
fering and  horror  which  the  mad  Fuhrer 
had  launched. 

How  tragic  it  is  that  once  the  Nazis 
had  been  overcome  and  the  people  of 
Poland  regained  some  of  their  freedom 
that  all  too  soon  they  would  find  them- 
selves once  more  being  ruled  by  an  alien 
power  and  deprived  of  all  self-de- 
termination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Poland  to- 
day need  the  help  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  every  American.  They 
need  our  help  to  see  them  through  one 
painful  experience  after  another.  Even 
though  there  have  been  some  social  and 
economic  improvements  which  they  have 
attained  in  spite  of  the  Kremlin's  domi- 
nation of  their  lives,  the  Polish  people 
are  far  from  content  with  their  false 
leaders  and  the  existence  which  they 
are  forced  to  endure. 

The  hunger  for  freedom  by  every 
Polish  patriot  can  never  be  sated  by  the 
rule  of  aliens  no  matter  how  tolerant  or 
benign  that  rule  might  be — which  it  is 
not.  The  thirst  for  complete  independ- 
ence cannot  be  slaked  by  occasional  pal- 
liatives or  oartial  concessions. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  centuries  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  have  kept  the  spark  of 
liberty  glowing  even  in  the  face  of  pro- 
longed and  bitter  adversity.  Because  of 
this  great  love  for  freedom  which  ante- 
dates our  very  existence,  and  because  of 
the  great  help  given  by  Polish  patriots  to 
the  attainment  of  our  own  freedom,  we 
must  not  let  the  Polish  people  down  in 


their  present  tragic  hour  of  need.  We 
must  join  with  all  Polonia  throughout 
this  country  to  do  our  utmost  to  bring  to 
Poland  a  measure  of  that  freedom  for 
which  the  citizens  of  Warsaw  fought  so 
gloriously. 


NEED  FOR  WAGE-PRICE 
GUIDEPOSTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
pared for  introduction  today  H.R.  13278. 
a  bill  to  reinvigorate  wage-price  guide- 
post  policy  the  Nixon  administration  has 
rejected. 

The  recent  steel  price  increase  and 
other  price  increases  in  copper,  nickel, 
zinc,  and  aluminum  in  the  past  several 
months  will,  unless  rolled  back,  lead  to 
another  round  of  price  increases  in 
everything  from  automobiles  to  safety 
pins. 

Yet  the  Nixon  administration  stub- 
bornly sticks  to  its  doctrinaire  position, 
contradicted  by  every  fact  of  economic 
life,  that  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  is 
alone  enough  to  fight  inflation. 

My  bill  directs  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  prepare  wage-price 
guideposts  "after  full  consultation  with 
representatives  of  business  and  orga- 
nized labor."  A  three-man  price-wage 
stabilization  board  is  then  "to  study 
actual  or  imminent  price  and  wage  be- 
havior inconsistent  with  the  guideposts, 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  their  justi- 
fication, and  to  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  whenever  such 
I)rice  or  wage  behavior  in  fact  threatens 
economic  stability  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations for  action." 

Restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary  meas- 
ures are  appropriate  and  effective  for 
controlling  price  and  wage  behavior 
caused  by  overall  excessive  demand,  but 
may  be  ineffective  with  respect  to  indi- 
vidual price  and  wage  behavior,  particu- 
larly in  industries  with  large  firms  or 
unions.  My  bill  provides  a  mechanism 
for  bringing  to  bear  an  informed  public 
opinion  in  order  to  restrict  such  price  or 
wage  behavior  when  it  threatens  na- 
tional economic  stability  by  causing  in- 
flation. 

The  text  of  H.R.  13278  follows: 

H.R.    13278 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
13  bring  to  b;ar  an  informed  public  opin- 
ion upon  price  and  wage  behavior  which 
threatens  national  economic  stability 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

DECLARATION   OP  POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  a  new  mechanism  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  alms  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  (which  Includes  the 
concept  of  reasonable  price  stability).  Re- 
strlctlv?  fiscal  and  monetary  measures  are 
appropriate  and  effective  for  controlling 
price  and  wage  behavior  caused  by  overall 
excessive  demand,  but  may  be  Ineffective 
with  respect  to  individual  price  and  wage 
bih.^v.or  In  industries  with  large  firms  or 
luiions.  This  Act  provides  a  mechanism  for 
bringing  to  bear  an  Informed  public  opin- 
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ion  in  order  to  restrain  such  price  or  wage 
behavior  when  It  threatens  national  eco- 
nomic BtablUty  by  causing  InflaUon. 

DCTERMlNiTION  07  PRIC«-WACB  OinDKPOSTS 

SBC  2   (a)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Employment 

^ct  of  1946  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 

period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)   and  In- 

ertlng  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••I 6)  to  transmit  to  the  Joint  committee 
not  later  than  January  20  of  each  year  price- 
wage  guideposts  Which  would,  if  observed, 
achieve  nonlnflatlonary  price  and  wage  be- 
havior Such  price-wage  guideposts  shall  be 
arrived  at  after  full  consideration  of  proba- 
ble productivity  Increases,  and  after  full  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  business 
and  organized  labor." 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2) ,  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  m- 
^ertmg  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)  to  review  the  price-wage  guideposts 
transmitted  to  it  by  the  Council.  If  the  joint 
committee  determines  that  such  guideposts 
are  not  appropriate  to  theL'  purpose.  It  shall 
promptly  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
kepresentatlves  a  bill  or  resolution  setting 
forth  appropriate  price-wage  guideposts.  The 
price-wage  guldepost*  transmitted  to  the 
iolnt  committee  by  the  Council  shall  take 
effect  upon  transmittal,  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  such  bill  or  resolution  Is  enacted, 
or  until  superseded  by  the  Council.  Any  bill 
or  resoluUon  relating  to  price-wage  guide- 
posts  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  committee^ 
Such  bUl  or  resoluUon  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  members  of 
the  Joint  committee  who  are  Members  or 
the  senate,  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  by  the  members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee who  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 


"(d)  To  enable  the  Board  to  exercise  its 
powers  fvinctians.  and  duUes  under  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary." 


DETERMINATION    OF    PRICE-WAGE    BEHAVIOR 
INCONSISTENT    WITH    GUIDEPOSTS 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  6  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  to  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  a  Price- 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  made  up  of  three 
dlsttoguished  citizens  recognized  for  their 
devotion  to  the  public  Interest,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  as  Chairman. 

•■(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
study  actual  or  Imminent  price  and  wage  be- 
havior, particularly  In  Industries  with  large 
firms  or  unions,  inconsistent  with  the  price- 
wage  guideposts;  to  hold  public  hearings 
where  necessary  on  such  actual  or  Imminent 
price  or  wage  behavior  which  threatens  na- 
tional economic  stability,  and  to  report 
promptly  to  the  President,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee the  Council  and  the  public  any  such 
price  or  wage  behavior  which  does  In  fact 
threaten  national  economic  stability,  to- 
gether with  findings  and  recommendations 
Sn  action  In  the  public  Interest  to  be  taken 
by  the  President,  the  Congress,  or  the  parties 
concerned. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  subsection  (b)  above,  the 
Wage-Price  Stabilization  Board  may  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Board  may  deetn 
advisable.  The  provisions  of  sections  102 
through  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (2  VS.C.  192-194)  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 
CXV 1378— Part  16 


PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.   RYAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   wish   to 
extend  hearty  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  the  people  of  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  nth  anniversary  of  their 
attainment    of    self-government    which 
took  place  July  25.  In  celebrating  Puerto 
Rlcan  Constitution  Day,  we  commemo- 
rate   far    more    than    the    constitution 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  25,  1952, 
making  Puerto   Rico  virtually   autono- 
mous That  event— made  possible  by  the 
enactment  of  US.  Public  Law  600  of  the 
81st   Congress— a   landmark   in   Puerto 
Rlcan   history,   saw   the   emergence   of 
"a  new  political  mutation"— in  the  words 
of    Luis    Mufioz    Marin— which    is    the 
distinctive   contribution   of   the   Puerto 
Rlcan  Commonwealth  whose  status   "as 
a  free  and  associated  sUte  or  community 
is  a  new  dimension",  according  to  Carl 
J    Friedrlch,  "In  Federal  Government." 
Here  was  created  a  self-governing  com- 
munity established  by  a  mutually  agreed- 
upon  compact,  a  contractual  relation- 
ship defining  the  conditions  of  freedom 
and  self-government  in  terms  which  ad- 
mit of  no  change  without  mutual  con- 
sent Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  the 
Commonwealth  Ideal  as  enunciated  by 
Governor  Mufioz  in  1950— "a  umon  of 
peoples  which  inci-eases  the  freedom  of 
peoples"— will   remain   as   an   inspirmg 
example  of  enlightened  public  policy. 

The    attainment    of    self-government 
was  itself  the  result  of  a  process  closely 
bound  up  with  the  extraordinary  social 
and   economic   development   of   Puerto 
Rico  over  the  past  several  decades— an 
era  of  "peaceful  revolution"  with  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  other  devel- 
oping lands  throughout  the  world.  To  a 
remarkable  extent  this  peaceful  revolu- 
tion was  directed  and  led  by  one  man, 
Munoz  Marin,  a  brilliantly  effectu-e  m- 
novator  in  a  transitional  society.  Com- 
bining in  his  person  the  values  and  tradi- 
tions of  both  Puerto  Rico  and  America, 
he  was  able  to  develop  and  strengthen 
the  self-confidence  of  his  people  in  ways 
both     impressive     and     lastmg.     The 
achievement  of  commonwealth  sUtus  in 
1952  represented  the  fulfillment  of  his 
aspirations  for  autonomous  status  aft«r 
many  years  of  effort.  As  early  as  1929  he 
spoke  of  that  "vision  of  opulence    which 
had  come  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and   the   growing    gulf   between    'what 
they— the  people— have  and  what  they 
can  imagine."  He  thus  addressed  hunself 
to  the  need  for  a  decent  standard  of  Uv- 
ing  for  aU,  and  by  1938  had  virtually  a 
single-minded  emphasis  on  popular  wel- 
fare—land   reform,    education,    healtn, 
and  economic  developmentr-m  a  land 
traditionally  beset  with  poverty,  disease, 
misery,   and  ignorance.  His  dedication 
to   commonwealth   status   reflected   his 
beUef  that  Puerto  Rico— if  it  continued 
in  association  with  the  United  States- 


could  become  a  cultural  bridge  between 
North  America  and  the  Latin  America 
community.  The  advantages  of  a  com- 
mon market  and  common  citizenship 
with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  fis- 
cal autonomy,  were  held  to  outweigh  the 
status  of  independence.  He  has  Uved  to 
see  Puerto  Rico  virtually  transformed 
from  the  depressed  "stricken  land  '  of 
Gov  Rexford  Tugwells  famous  book  to 
a  condition  of  prosperity  unprecedented 
in  its  past,  under  a  unique  sUtus. 

From    the    beginning,    the    stoi-y    of 
Puerto  Rico — discovered  by  Columbus  m 
1493   a  year  after  his  more  famous  voy- 
age—has  been    inextricably    bound    up 
both  with  Europe  and  mainland  America, 
foreshadowing  its  special  relationship  m 
later  history  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Hispanic  cultural  worid.  The  ante- 
cedents of  constitution  day  are  to  be 
found  in  the  relationship  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  a  relationship 
extending  back  in  time  to  the  first  Span- 
ish settlement  in  1508  by  Ponce  de  Leon, 
the  discoverer  of  Florida.  The  mercan- 
tilist policies  of  the  Spanish  Crown  were 
repeated  by  a  decree  of  1815,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  promotion  and  growth  of 
colonization:  from  221,000  in  1815  the  is- 
land population  grew  to  330,000  by  1832. 
In  1870  Puerto  Rico  was  recognized  as  a 
Province  of  Spain  with  the  right  to  elect 
deputies  to  the  Cortes,  a  constitutional 
advance  withdrawn  in  1874  due  to  chang- 
ing political  conditions  in  Spam^  How- 
ever   under   the    constitution    of    1876. 
Puerto  Rico   received   the   Autonomous 
Charter  of  1897  which  granted  a  large 
measure   of   autonomy   and   local   self- 
government,     including     a     bicameral, 
elected  Parliament  which  met  for  tne 
first   and  only,  time  in  the  fateful  year 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898.  To 
a  large  extent,  the  charter  of  1897  was 
the  result  of  vigorous  leadership  on  the 
part  of  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera,  father  of 
Munoz  Marin  and  often  referred  to  as 
the  "George  Washington  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  coming  of  the  Americans,  in  July 
of  1898,  marked  the  end  of  Spanish  rule 
which  had  lasted  over  four  centuries.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1899,  Puerto  Rico— 
which,  mercifully,  had  witnessed  ony / 
weeks  of  actual  fighting— was  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  A  whoUy  new  dimen- 
sion thus  entered  Puerto  Rican  life,  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  island  is 
one  of  cultural  conflict  and  synthesis.  At 
first  there  was  a  policy  of  aU-out  Ameri- 
canization by  the  militars',  and  subse- 
quent civil,  administration,  leading  to 
inevitable  stress  and  strain.  The  ensuing 
crisis  in  culture  has  been  sensitively  por- 
trayed by  Henry  WeUs  in  his  recent 
study.  "The  Modernization  of  Puerto 
Rico. '  ,  .  , 

Congress  early  recognized  the  need  for 
the  development  of  self-governing  insti- 
tutions, however,  and  in  1900  the  Foraker 
Act  established  minimal  forms  of  self- 
government— popular  election  to  the 
lower  house  in  a  bicameral  legislature; 
the  upper  house,  the  Governor,  the  ju- 
diciarv  and  so  forth,  all  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  The  act  was  widely  resented  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Nevertheless,  it  marked  the 
first  step  in  a  50-year  process  of  evolu- 
tion culminating  in  plenary  self -govern- 
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ment  In  the  Commonwealth  Act  we  now 
commemorate. 

In  1909,  under  the  Olmsted  Act.  the 
War  Department  was  given  the  super- 
vision of  Puerto  Rican  aflalrs.  Signifi- 
cantly. Muiioz  Rivera  was  eventually 
designated  as  the  first  Resident  Com- 
missioner. In  large  part  through  his  ef- 
forts, the  Jones  Act  of  1917  further  ex- 
tended self-government — including  a 
popularly  elected  senate — to  the  island, 
affirmed  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  part  of 
the  organic  statutes,  and  granted  Amer- 
ican citizenship  collectively  to  all  who 
wished  to  claim  it.  Appointment  of  the 
Governor  and  his  cabinet,  as  well  as  the 
supreme  court,  wajs  reserved  to  the  Pres- 
ident. In  1947,  the  Jones  Act  was  amend- 
ed to  permit  election  of  the  Governor, 
and  cabinet,  with  the  auditor  and  su- 
preme judiciary  only  still  appointive. 
Luis  Munoz  Marin  became  the  first  pop- 
ularly elected  Governor,  reelected  regu- 
larly until  1965.  In  1950,  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  Antonio  Femos  Isem,  in- 
troduced legislation  for  a  constitutional 
convention — confirmed  by  referendum  in 
1951. 

In  July  of  1950.  President  Truman 
signed  Public  Law  600  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress, which  set  into  motion  the  proce- 
dures leading  to  formal  Commonwealth 
status,  July  25,  1952.  That  status  was 
sustained  in  the  plebiscite  of  1967 — often 
called  "the  election  everybody  won" — in 
which  60.5  percent  of  the  voters  sup- 
ported that  status.  38.9  percent  voted  for 
statehood,  and  0.6  percent  for  independ- 
ence. 

The  evolution  of  political  self-govern- 
ment, symbolized  by  the  obser\'ance  of 
Constitution  Day,  should  be  viewed 
against  the  background  of  economic  and 
social  development  during  the  past  half- 
century  or  more.  American  presence, 
from  1898  on,  brought  about  a  dramatic 
broadening  of  public  education,  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  sugar  industry,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive  pub- 
lic health  program.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  decrease  in  the  mortality  rate, 
paradoxically  enough,  unemployment 
steadily  rose.  The  need  for  industrial 
development  became  acute.  The  result 
was  "Operation  Bootstrap",  fathered  by 
Luis  Munoz  Marin  in  the  1940's  in  the 
hope  of  creating  a  modem,  industrial 
society  with  a  diversified  economic  base, 
as  against  the  underdeveloped  agricul- 
tural society  of  1920  with  its  one-  or 
two-crop  economy.  Lacking  significant 
fuel  or  mineral  deposits  and  limited  by 
a  relatively  small  land,  Puerto  Rico  pos- 
sessed one  great  attribute — its  people. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Fomento, 
the  Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  the  genius  of  Munoz 
Marin,  the  face  of  the  island  was  trans- 
formed. Creative  leadership  called  forth 
the  energy,  the  initiative,  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  In 
1968-69  alone,  over  551  new  factory  proj- 
ects— with  the  promise  of  42,000  new 
iobs — were  begun.  11  percent  more  than 
n  1967-68,  and  75  percent  more  jobs. 
Personal  income  has  risen  from  about 
S118  a  year  in  1940  to  some  $1,200  today. 
There  are  today  over  1,500  Fomento  fac- 
tories with  over  100,000  employees.  The 
gross  national  product  rose  by  11.2  per- 


cent in  1967  alone,  over  1966.  Puerto  Rico 
today  is  the  fifth  largest  market  for  U.S. 
goods.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
rate  of  euonomic  growth  and  industrial 
development  will  continue  at  least  into 
the  1980's  without  interruption — barring 
external  crisis. 

The  level  of  education  has  also  been 
transformed.  Only  16.6  percent  of  the 
population  was  literate  in  1899.  Today, 
however,  some  90  percent  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  attend 
public  schools.  Public  health  and  educa- 
tion together  have  increased  the  life 
expectancy  to  approximately  that  of  the 
United  States — 70.  A  burgeoning  profes- 
sional bureaucracy  and  the  proliferation 
of  voluntary  associations  also  symbolize 
the  advent  of  modern  civilization.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  progress  of  industriali- 
zation has  been  made  possible  by  the 
special  tax  incentives  and  aids,  together 
with  the  absence  of  Federal  taxes,  which 
are  part  of  the  fiscal  autonomy  provided 
by  commonwealth  status. 

The  future  of  commonwealth  status 
appears  clouded  in  the  opinion  of  many 
observers,  despite  the  benefits  of  com- 
mon citizenship,  currency,  defense,  and 
trade  as  well  as  various  Federal  tax  ex- 
emptions. The  absence  of  complete  mu- 
tuality: for  example,  in  trade  relations, 
and  the  lack  of  any  voting  representa- 
tion in  American  elections  are  felt 
keenly  by  an  increasing  number  who, 
sensitive  to  certain  inequalities  and 
paradoxes  of  the  present  system,  yet 
are  anxious  to  retain  American  help 
during  the  crucial  years  of  transition 
which  lie  ahead.  Broadly  speaking, 
there  appear  to  be  three  alternatives 
confronting  the  island:  First,  full 
statehood,  the  desire  of  increasing 
numbers;  second,  independence,  the  de- 
sire of  a  distinct  minority  at  present: 
and  third,  commonwealth  status.  The 
last  might  be  conceived  as  leading  to 
either  of  the  first  two.  Probably,  how- 
ever, common  citizenship  with  the 
United  States  should  be  seen,  realisti- 
cally, as  an  intermediate  step  toward 
statehood  or  some  form  of  ultimate  as- 
sociation not  yet  perceived.  The  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Luis  A.  Ferre  in  1969,  an 
outspoken  proponent  of  statehood  and 
the  first  statehood-minded  Governor, 
may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  pres- 
ent direction.  Close  and  continued  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States  repre- 
sents the  desire  of  an  overwhelming 
majority,  regardless  of  the  disputes  sur- 
rounding the  present  status. 

Constitution  Day,  1969,  is  a  convenient 
watershed  from  which  to  survey  the  past 
and  to  look  in  hope  toward  the  future. 
The  traditional  heritage  of  Puerto  Rico — 
her  Hispanic  culture  with  its  ideals  of 
respeto — respect — and  dignidad — digni- 
ty— of  personalismo — personallsm — and 
individuality — belong  to  a  proud  and 
ancient  people,  blessed  with  an  island 
home  of  surpassing  beauty,  linked  in  a 
hundred  significant  ways  with  Europe 
and  Latin  America  as  well  as  with  the 
United  States.  Aspects  of  this  culture, 
such  as  its  fatalism,  and  its  tendency  to 
disvalue  the  empirical  and  the  prag- 
matic, have  come  into  conflict  with  the 
more  aggressive  North  American  culture 
and  its  emphasis  upon  wealth,  well-be- 


ing, skill,  group  activity,  and  the  like.  In 
this  clash  of  culture  may  we  not  see  an 
opportunity  for  mutual  influence  and  en- 
richment. Both  have  much  to  offer.  The 
humanism  associated  with  the  ideal  of 
the  hidalgo  is  still  a  vital  force  in  Puerto 
Rico:  we  recall  that  Luis  Muiioz  Marin 
was  widely  known  as  el  Vate — the  bard — 
for  his  early  poems,  while  Governor  Ferre 
is  himself  a  distinguished  patron  of  the 
arts,  having  founded  the  Ponce  Museum 
of  Art. 

Certainly  Puerto  Rico  is  changing. 
Yet  the  pattern  of  change  has  not  ap- 
Ijeared  to  destroy  the  underlying  vitality 
of  her  tradition,  her  language,  and  her 
culture,  which  all  make  her  an  integral 
part  of  the  Latin  American  community. 
A.  the  same  time  she  faces  grave  prob- 
lems, which  demand  bo'd  responses  and 
new  programs.  Some  10  to  13  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  still  unemployed,  a 
problem  especially  severe  in  the  rural 
towns.  The  "new  life"  program  of  Gov- 
ernor Ferre  has  recognized  the  need  for 
a  "successful  way  to  be  collectively  gen- 
erous" beyond  the  traditions  of  private, 
personal  generosity.  The  presence  of  the 
first  woman  ever  to  hold  a  cabinet  post 
also  marks  the  pace  of  change  in  a  land 
once  dominated  by  machismo — male 
superiority. 

There  is,  in  summary,  a  real  sense  in 
which  Puerto  Rico  is  a  test  case  for  our 
American  democracy.  Hitherto,  the  dom- 
inant cultural  patterns  in  our  society  has 
presumed  to  absorb  and  to  assimilate  di- 
vergent cultures — with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
prideful  Spanish-speaking  people,  freely 
and  intimately  associated  with  our  Na- 
tion as  citizens  and.  indeed,  present  on 
the  American  mainland  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers,  no  longer  a  special  presence 
only  in  the  Southwest,  but  more  and 
more  a  major  national  community.  Puer- 
to Rico  and  her  people  may  yet  teach 
us  all  the  lesson  so  finely  expressed  by 
Luis  Muiioz  Marin,  in  his  advocacy  of 
Operation  Serenidad.  He  said: 

To  remind  us  that  man  Is  man  and  not 
Just  a  consumer,  a  society  In  which  Opera- 
tion Serenity  has  been  successful,  would  use 
Its  economic  power  increasingly  for  the  ex- 
tension of  freedom  and  knowledge  rather 
than  for  multiplication  of  goods  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  a  still  more  vertiginous  multiplication 
of  wants. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  20  min- 
utes, today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 
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Mr.  Madden  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  ,      ^ 

Mr.  Daddaeio  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio) ,  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  additional 
matter:) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER.    • 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California), 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ad- 
ditional matter:) 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gorman  in  five  istances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  iiistances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 


REPORTS  OF  COMJVUTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prinUng  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  509.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  9951,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  In 
quarterly  InstaUmenta  during  each  taxable 
year;  to  make  status  of  employer  depend  on 
employment  during  preceding  as  well  as  cur- 
rent taxable  year;  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the 
employment  security  admlnistraUon  account 
as  of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  expend- 
iture out  of  the  employment  security  ad- 
ministration account  by  the  amounts  so 
excluded;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-112).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from  August 
26.  1969,  through  September  1,  1969,  as  "Na- 
tional Archery  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  4,  1969, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resoluUons  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  13269.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  veterans  outreach  services  program 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  assist  eli- 
gible veterans,  especially  those  recently  sep- 
arated, in  applying  for  and  obtaining  bene- 
fits and  services  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  education,  training,  and  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MILLS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Byrnes    of    Wisconsin)  : 
H  R  13270.  A  bill  to  reform  the  income  tax 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H  R  13271.  A  bill  to  permit  expenditures  in 
connection  with  certain  schools  In  Schenec- 
tady   N.Y.,  to  be  counted  as  local  granu-ln- 
aid  to  federally  assisted  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects and  neighborhood  development  programs 
In  Schenectady;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MosHER)  : 

HR  13272.  A   biU   to  esUbllsh  a  national 

policy  for  the  environment  and  to  establish 

•I  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 


mental Quality,  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HH.  13273.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision which  presently  llmlta  eligibility  for 
residential  rehablllUtlon  loans  thereunder  to 
persons  whose  Income  is  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  below-market-lnterest-rate 
mortgages  Insured  xinder  section  221(d)(3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.   HASTINGS    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Smfth  of  New  York)  : 
H  R  13274.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
cxirlty  Act  to  estabUsh  a  national  program  of 
Income  maintenance  payments  to  needy  In- 
dividuals  who   are   aged,   blind,   or   disabled 
and  Federal-State  programs  of  pubUc  assist- 
ance to  all  other  needy  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies, to  provide  grants  to  States  for  services 
to    all    needy    Individuals    and    families,    to 
strengthen  Federal  support  of  the  State  med- 
ical assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H  R  13275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  U.S.  maUs  as 
a  special  category  of  nonmaUable  matter  cer- 
tain obscene  material  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
to  minors,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HICKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Meeds. 
and  Mr.  Felly  )  : 
HR  13276    A    biU    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

■      By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY: 
H  R  13277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR  13278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  bring  to  bear  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  upon  price  and  wage 
behavior  which  threatens  national  economic 
stablUty;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Bv  Mr.  MILLS : 

H     Res     510.  Resolution    authorizing    the 

nrintlng  of  additional  copies  of  a  basic  report 

(pt.  I)  accompanying  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1969:   to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 

"^H  Res  511.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  supple- 
mentary report  (pt.  II)  accompanying  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


SENATE— Fndaz/,  August  i,  19S9 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  July  30, 1969  > 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  followmg 
prayer: 

Hear  and  help  us.  Eternal  Father,  to 
appropriate  the  promise  of  Thy  word: 
"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength."  When  times  are 
tense  and  nerves  are  taut,  when  the  body 
is  weary  and  the  going  is  hard,  help  us 
to  know  that  "the  Eternal  God  is  our 
refuge  and  underneath  are  the  everlast- 
ing arms."  So  may  we  lean  upon  the 
arms  which  support  and  strengthen  us 
hour  by  hour  that  we  may  love  Thee  and 
sei-ve  Thee,  and  by  loving  and  sei-ving 
Thee  minister  to  the  needs  of  this  Re- 
public. May  the  words  of  our  mouths. 


the  meditations  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
motives  determining  our  deeds  be 
acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our 
strength  and  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Preshjent  prvj  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  1,  1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the   Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  July  n. 
1939.  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut   'Mr.  Dodd». 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therem  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  IN  THE 
RECORD  QUORUM  CALL  NO.  57 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  allow  me  a  minute  or  so,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Quorum  Call  No.  57, 
which  was  taken  on  July  17.  1969,  during 
the  closed  session  of  the  Senate,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  of  today,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  keep  records 
of  attendance  and  voting  records  of  Sen- 
ators. No  question  of  security  appears  to 
be  involved  in  revealing  the  names  of 
Senators  who  were  present.  This  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis>.  as  well  as  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quonmi 
call  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[No.  57  Leg.) 

Aiken 

OoodeU 

MOES 

Allen 

Gore 

Mundt 

AUott 

Gravel 

Murphy 

And«»eon 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Balcer 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Beilmon 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

B.T,'gS 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Broolce 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

HolUrgs 

Proxmlre 

3yrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Huches 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

InQUfe 

Russell 

Cook 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

Jordan. Idaho 

Scott 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long 

Spong 

Dlrksen 

MagniiEon 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mi  thias 

Svmirgton 

Doniinlck 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fastlard 

McGee 

Tower 

EUender 

McOovern 

Tvdirgs 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mctcalf 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Miller 

Young.  N   Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Mordale 

Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JACK  BELL.  WASHINGTON 
NEWSMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  regret  at  the 
passing,  in  a  sense,  of  Jack  Bell,  from 
the  Washington  political  scene.  He  is  not 
going  away;  he  is  just  shifting  from  one 
base  of  operations  to  another.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  he  is  going  to  be- 
come a  columnist  for  the  Gannett  news- 
papers. I  am  delighted  with  the  news.  I 
hope  that  his  columns  will  extend  far 
beyond  that  initial  endeavor. 

Jack  has  been  a  newspaperman's  news- 
paperman. He  has  been  analytical,  he  has 
been  cynical,  he  has  been  critical,  he  has 
been  kind,  and  he  has  been  understand- 
ing— and  that  combination  makes  a  good 
newsman. 

So  to  Jack  we  bid  a  fond  farewell  from 
his  present  position  as  the  chief  political 


writer  for  the  Associated  Press  on  the 
Hill,  and  a  fond  hello  to  him  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  position  he  Is  going  to  under- 
take and  the  new  responsibilities  which 
will  be  his. 

He  is  a  great  and  a  good  newsman.  I 
am  delighted  that  he  is  not  leaving  us 
and  is  staying  close  at  hand.  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  many  years  ahead. 

Of  his  successor.  Walter  Mears,  I  want 
to  say  that  a  fine  newsman  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Jack  Bell.  I  am  de- 
Ughted  that  Walter  is  going  to  head  the 
political  bureau  in  Washington.  In  as- 
suming this  position  he  stands  in  his  own 
shoes.  But.  I  must  say  the  e  is  a  good 
deal  of  Jack  Bell  in  Walter  Mears.  too. 
So  to  Walter  Mears.  congratulations  and 
hello. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Jack  Bell 
is  really  a  student  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  student  of  the  American 
political  system,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  found  time  away  from  his 
duties  as  a  top  man  with  Associated 
Press  to  do  a  very  excellent,  scholarly 
book  that  he  called  "Splendid  Misery." 
He  took  the  title  from  a  statement  that 
was  once  made  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
about  the  Presidency.  Jefferson  referred 
to  it  as  the  "spcndid  misery."  Mr.  Bell's 
book  dealt  with  the  Chief  Executive  and 
with  that  office,  and  it  was  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  literature  in  that 
field. 

He  has  been  an  equally  keen  observer 
of  the  legislative  scene  over  a  long  period 
of  years  and  undertook,  of  course,  to  call 
them  as  he  saw  them.  I  always  enjoyed 
the  banter  that  I  had  with  him.  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year,  at  the  meetings 
in  the  Press  Gallery  which  followed  the 
minoritr  part  luncheon  on  Tuesday 
every  week.  To  me.  that  was  at  once  an 
informative,  a  delightful,  and  a  rather 
challenging  experience;  and  there  I 
think  I  got  to  know  Jack  Bell  better  than 
I  had  at  any  other  time. 

He  is  in  every  sense  a  great  reporter, 
and  he  goes  to  an  excellent  newspaper 
setup — namely,  that  of  the  Gannett 
chain.  I  am  sure  his  columns  will  be 
stimulating.  They  will  be  incisive;  .-ome- 
times  they  will  be  trenchant;  sometimes 
they  will  carry  a  few  barbs.  But  we  will 
understand  fully  that  all  that  will  come 
out  of  the  expertise,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  background  that  Jack  Bell  accumu- 
lated from  the  time  he  was  in  the  Senate 
Gallery.  So  I  wish  him  well. 

We  think  often  that  a  man  retires  to 
the  bliss  of  retirement,  but  that  will  not 
be  the  case  with  him.  He  leaves  one  em- 
ployer; but  I  have  an  idea  that  in  as- 
sembling information  and  material  for 
his  column,  he  is  going  to  be  infinitely 
busier  than  he  ever  was  before. 

I  discovered,  when  they  wished  a  col- 
umn off  on  me — partly  at  the  instance  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin)—that  I  got  into  the  toils  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  syndicate;  and  I 
know  what  it  is  to  sit  around  and  drool 
and  puzzle  and  look  at  a  blank  wall, 
wondering  what  the  column  would  be  for 
that  week. 

So  Mr.  Bell,  if  he  is  going  to  do  a  daily 


colunm,  is  going  to  be  thinking  long  and 
loud  about  the  things  that  ought  to  go 
into  it.  Perhaps  here  and  now  I  ought  to 
make  a  public  offer  to  him  that  if  he  gets 
into  difficulties,  he  can  weep  on  my 
shoulder,  as  a  fellow  columnist,  and  per- 
haps I  can  give  him  a  few  ideas.  I  wish 
him  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  compliments  that  have  been 
paid  to  Jack  Bell  with  respect  to  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  professional  integrity, 
and  fine  qualities.  He  certainly  has  been 
of  service  to  thr  Senate,  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  people. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH. AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chaii-  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  a. id  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
compor.jnt  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  r  Ill-poses. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd)  for  not  to  exceed 
1  hour. 

MORALITY.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY:  THE 
CASE  FOR  THE  ABM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  6  months  there  has  taken  place  in 
our  coimtry  a  historic  debate  on  defense 
policy. 

The  specific  question  at  issue  is  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  deploy  the  Safeguard 
anti-missile-defense  system  proposed  by 
the  President. 

This  debate  takes  place  under  the 
shadow  of  the  so-called  balance  of  ter- 
ror which  has  been  spawned  by  the  nu- 
clear era. 

Winston  Churchill  described  this  bal- 
ance of  terror  in  these  dramatic  terms 
in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1953,  as  follows: 

I  have  sometimes  the  odd  thought  that  the 
annihilating  character  of  these  agencies  may 
bring  an  utterly  unforeseeable  security  to 
mankind.  It  may  be  .  .  .  that  when  the  ad- 
vance of  destructive  weapons  enables  every- 
one to  kill  everybody  else,  nobody  will  want 
to  kill  anyone  at  all. 
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It  Is  a  commentary  on  the  awful  time 
we  live  in  that  the  peace  of  the  world  has 
become  dependent  on  the  state  of  mutual 
nuclear  terror  which  has  characterized 
Soviet-American  relations  for  the  past 
15  years  or  more. 

We  are  obliged  to  rely  on  this  balance 
of  terror  as  the  surest  guarantee  against 
annihilation,  untU  that  distant  day  in 
the  future  when  agreements  are  reached 
abolishing  these  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  become  far  less 
secure  if  this  balance  were  ever  to  be- 
come unbalanced  as  a  result  of  a  major 
technological  breakthrough  by  one  side, 
in  either  offensive  or  defensive  weapons. 
This,  essentially,  is  what  the  debate 
over  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  is  aU 
about. 

The  Soviets  have  for  more  than  5  years 
now  been  deploying  an  ABM  system 
around  Moscow,  and  are  carrying  on  an 
intensive  program  of  continuing  research 
in  this  area. 

And  the  question  has  quite  naturaUy 
arisen  whether  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  be  any  less  well  defended  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  deploy  an  antimissile  de- 
fense system  has  been  debated  not  only 
by  Congress,  both  in  committees  and  on 
the  floor,  but  in  the  columns  of  our  press, 
in  the  academic  community,  in  our  high 
schools,  and  even  in  our  elementary 
schools. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  issue  of 
public  policy  has  ever  been  discussed  by 
so  many  people  and  with  such  intensity. 
In  a  statement  issued  on  April  7.  1969, 
the  PubUc  Affairs  Committee  of  Freedom 
House  in  New  York  warned  that  "there 
is  a  grave  danger  that  the  debate  over  the 
ABM  may  become  primarily  emotional- 
ized or  politicized  ..." 

From  the  mail  that  I  have  received  in 
my  office,  I  am  afraid  that  the  condi- 
tion   against    which    Freedom    House 
warned  has  become  very  widespread. 
Attitudes  have  become  set. 
Minds  have  become  closed. 
The  process  of  rational  discourse  seems 
to  have  ground  to  a  halt. 

Instead,  many  of  the  participants  in 
the  debate  display  a  disturbing  tendency 
to  assume  that  their  side  has  a  monopoly 
of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  integrity,  and 
that  the  other  side  is  acting  out  of  some 
sinister  motivation. 

Among  other  things,  an  effort  has  been 
made  in  certain  quarters  to  characterize 
the  debate  on  the  ABM  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween conservatives  and  liberals. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  conservatives 
and  liberals  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion; and  to  pretend  otherwise  only 
serves  to  confuse  the  issue. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  excesses  which 
have  characterized  the  ABM  debate  in 
the  public  domain  will  not  be  reflected 
in  the  closing  debate  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

For  all  of  us  know  that,  like  so  many 
other  problems  of  our  time,  the  ABM  is 
an  issue  over  which  men  of  equal  intelli- 


gence and  integrity  can  sharply   dis- 
agree. 

And  no  matter  how  committed  Sen- 
ators are  at  this  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion, they  wUl,  I  hope,  examine  the  rec- 
ord of  aU  the  testimony  and  aU  the  de- 
bate, conscious  of  the  grave  importance 
of  the  decision. 

Much  of  the  argument  is  highly  tech- 
nical. This  is  so  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  arguments  over  the  possible  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ABM.  the  possible  effec- 
tiveness of  confusion  devices,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  can  aclueve 
a  first-strike  capability  by  the  mid- 
1970's.  ^    _   . 

When  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  science  and  technology  can  dis- 
agree so  profoundly  on  these  issues.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  a 
layman  to  pretend  to  any  final  opinion. 
Indeed,  I  feel  that  the  entire  debate 
has  been  bedeviled,  on  the  one  hand,  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  pohticians  and 
laymen  to  speak  like  scientists,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  because  of  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  scientists  to  speak  like 
political  experts.  _ 

The  17th  century  English  scientist, 
Robert  Hooke,  once  admonished  his  fel- 
low natural  scientists  that  they  should 
strive  to — 

Improve  the  knowledge  of  all  natural 
things  ...  by  Experiment,  not  meddling 
with  Divinity.  Metaphysics.  Moralls.  Poll- 
ticks,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  or  Logick. 

But  Robert  Hooke  notwithstanding, 
many  of  our  scientists  today  seem  to  feel 
that  the  discipline  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted themselves  in  achieving  expertise 
in  their  own  speciaUties  somehow  quaU- 
fies  them  to  also  act  as  poUtical  experts. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  fond  a  coun- 
terpart of  Robert  Hooke's  admonition, 
addressed  to  pohticians  playing  the  role 
of  scientists. 

But  I  must  say  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  dauntless  confidence  with  which 
so  many  of  my  lay  friends  have  bandied 
about  technical  estimates  and  calcula- 
tions, and  offered  summary  conclusions 
on  highly  complex  matters  where  the  ex- 
perts themselves  are  split  down  the 
middle.  . 

I  intend  to  confine  my  own  argument 
to  certain  observations  that  are  not  de- 
pendent on  technical  expertise,  and  on 
certain  basic  estimates  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  where  my  personal  ex- 
perience over  the  years  does  qualify  me, 
I  believe,  to  speak  with  some  compet^n  :•■. 
After  weighing  aU  of  the  evidence.  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  should  be  sup- 
ported. ,  ,  ,.  t. 
It  should  be  supported  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  because  a  hmited  ABM  system 
on  both  sides  will  make  peace  more  se- 
cure by  giving  both  sides  the  abiUty  to 
protect  themselves  against  accidental  fir- 
ings  or   attacks   by    any    new    nuclear 

powers.  ,      .   .        * 

It  should  be  supported  in  the  mt«rest 
of  arms  control  l)ecause  the  mutual  pos- 
session of  anti-missile-defense  systems 
would  create  a  climate  more  conducive 
to  agreements  limiting  the  number  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

It  should  be  supported  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  security  because  tlie  pro- 


tection of  our  deterrent  force  protects 
the  American  people  in  the  most  basic 
way  by  reducing  the  possibility  of 
thermonuclear  war. 

It  should  be  supported  for  political  rea- 
sons, because  the  entire  course  of  Soviet 
conduct,  especially  in  recent  years,  in- 
cluding the  massive  buildup  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  by  the  Kremlin,  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  entering  a 
period  of  continuing  crisis  in  which  the 
lack  of  an  ABM  system  could  only  serve 
to  encourage  Soviet  challenges  and  ad- 
ventures. 

Above  all,  it  should  be  supported  on 
moral  grounds  because  it  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  build  defensive  weapons,  designed 
to  protect  and  save  life,  than  it  is  to  build 
aggressive  weapons,  designed  to  harm 
and  destroy  life. 

THE    SOVIET    ATTmiDE   TOWARD    ABM 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  So- 
viet literature  that  would  bear  out  the 
charges  of  the  critics  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  would  be  regarded  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  leaders  as  an  escalation  of 
the  arms  race. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Soviets,  because 
they  believe  in  a  balanced  mix  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons,  have  a  much 
m.ore  rational  attitude  toward  antimis- 
sile defense  than  we  do. 

Essentially  they  take  the  stand  that 
defensive  systems  are  not  provocative 
and  that  they  are  stabilizing,  not  de- 
stabilizing. Indeed,  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  made  some  of  the  most  effective 
arguments  for  the  ABM. 

When  Prime  Minister  Aleksei  Kosygin 
at  a  London  news  conference  in  February 
of  1967  was  asked  if  the  Soviets'  anti- 
missile system  was  not  a  new  st«p  in  the 
arms  race,  he  rephed: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  system  that  pro- 
tects against  an  atuck  is  not  a  factor  In  the 
arms  race.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  a  factor  that 
reduces  the  possibility  of  the  destruction  of 
the  people. 

This  position  has  been  spelled  out  in 
much  more  detail  by  other  spokesmen  for 
the  Soviet  viewpoint.  For  example,  an 
article  written  several  years  ago  by  a  So- 
viet strategic  writer.  Maj.  Gen.  N. 
Talensky,  said. 

Antimissile  systems  are  defensive  weapons 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word;  by  their  tech- 
nical nature  they  go  into  acUon  only  when 
the  rockets  of  the  attacking  side  take  their 
flight  paths,  that  is.  when  the  act  of  aggres- 
sion has  been  started.  The  advantage  of  anti- 
missile systems  In  the  political  and  Interna- 
tional law  context  is  that  their  use  U  caused 
by  an  act  of  aggression,  and  they  will  simply 
not  work  unless  an  aggressor's  rocket  makes 
its  appearance  in  flight  over  a  given  area. 
There  wUl  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  deciding 
who  is  he  aggressor  and  who  the  attacked. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  creation  of  an  anti- 
missile defense  merely  serves  to  build  up  the 
security  of  the  peaceable,  non-aggressive 
states.  The  creation  of  an  effective  antimis- 
sile defense  system  by  a  country  which  Is  a 
potential  target  for  aggression  merely  serves 
to  increase  the  deterrent  effect  and  so  helps 
to  avert  aggression.  It  Is  said  that  the  mter- 
national  strategic  situation  cannot  be  stable 
where  both  sides  simultaneously  strive  for 
deterrence  through  nuclear  rocket  power  and 
the  creation  of  defensive  anUmissile  sys- 
tems. I  cannot  agree  with  this  statement 
either.  Prom  the  vlevirpoint  of  strategy,  pow- 
erful deterrent  forces  and  effective  antimis- 
sile  defense   system,   when   taken   together. 
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substantially  Increase  the  stability  of  mutual 
deterrence. 

Such  statements,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  de- 
ploying its  own  antimissile  system  for 
more  than  5  years  now,  effectively  demol- 
ishes the  argument  that  the  Soviets 
would  regard  the  building  of  an  ABM  on 
our  side  as  a  provocation. 

I  note,  parenthetically,  that  none  of 
the  critics  has  yet  suggested  that  the  So- 
viets would  be  willing  to  dismantle  their 
own  ABM  system  if  we  should  decide  not 
to  deploy  one  of  our  own. 

In  fact,  unless  I  have  missed  some- 
thing, none  of  them  has  even  suggested 
that  we  raise  this  point  in  the  forthcom- 
ing arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  think 
of  any  approach  more  calculated  to  get 
the  Russians  to  put  up  their  backs. 

For  such  a  proposal  would  really  wreck 
any  conference  on  the  limitation  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

And  it  is  not  just  that  the  Soviets 
wouiK  insist  that  the  ABM  is  a  purely  de- 
fensive antiaggressive  device,  which  the 
Americans  need  not  fear  and  on  which 
there  can  be  no  compromise. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  leaders  were  com- 
pletely satisfied  about  American  inten- 
tions, they  would  still  want  their  ABM 
system  as  a  protection  against  Red 
China.  And  for  this  they  certainly  can- 
not be  blamed. 

Before  going  on  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  more  controversial  aspects  of  the 
ABM  and  with  some  of  the  other  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against  it, 
it  would  be  useful  to  review  certain 
things  which  the  Safeguard  system  could 
almost  certainly  do  or  which  it  would 
have  a  very  good  chance  of  doing. 

THE     ABM     AND     ACCIDENTIAL     MISSILE     FUllNGS 

The  Safeguard  ABM  and  an  equivalent 
installation  in  Russia  would  reduce  the 
danger  of  accidental  thermonuclear  war 
by  giving  both  sides  tlie  capability  to  deal 
with  an  accidental  missile  firing. 

The  probability  of  an  accidental  mis- 
sile firing  or  of  a  firing  by  unnerved  or 
psychotic  commanders  on  either  side  is 
low. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  ABM  have 
argued  that  the  chances  of  an  accidental 
firing  are  indeed  so  negligible  that  we 
can  ignore  this  possibility  altogether.  I 
do  not  agree  with  them. 

No  one  knows  for  certain  whether  the 
chance  of  an  accidental  missile  firing 
through  technological  failure  is  one  in  a 
million  or  one  in  50  million  each  year. 
But  it  is  a  disturbing  thought  that,  if 
there  is  a  one  in  a  million  chance  that 
there  will  be  an  accidental  firing  in  any 
given  year,  then,  over  a  20-year  period, 
the  odds  would  be  reduced  to  one  in 
50,000.  And  if  the  number  of  existing 
missiles,  worldwide,  were  to  be  doubled 
or  tripled  over  the  coming  decade,  then 
the  odds  would  be  reduced  by  just  that 
much  again. 

We  take  fire  insurance  on  our  houses 
on  the  btisis  of  odds  that  are  not  very  dis- 
similar from  this. 

Besides,  there  would  probably  be  a 
much  higher  chance  of  an  accidental 
missile  firing  by  Red  China  cr  some  other 
new  nuclear  power,  because  it  is  unlikely 


that  such  powers  will  build  into  their 
offensive  missiles  the  highly  sophisti- 
cated and  very  expensive  safety  controls 
that  are  built  into  American  and  Soviet 
missiles. 

Moreover,  the  danger  of  an  accidental 
missile  firing  due  to  human  failure  is 
even  greater  than  the  danger  of  an  acci- 
dental firing  due  to  teclmological  failure. 

Consider  a  situation  in  which  there 
has  been  a  continuing  crisis  between  the 
two  superpowers,  and  both  sides  have  for 
months  had  their  nuclear  forces  in  a 
state  of  maximum  alert. 

Such  a  situation  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce a  cumulative  nervous  strain  on  both 
sides;  and  under  such  a  strain  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  even  the  most  rational  and 
carefully  selected  group  of  commanders 
might  crack  and  act  without  authoriza- 
tion. So  let  no  one  say  that  we  can  com- 
pletely ignore  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dental firing. 

If,  one  day.  Kosygin  were  to  call  the 
President  on  the  hot  line  to  say  that 
there  had  been  a  terrible  accident  and 
that  an  SS-9  was  headed  toward  New 
York  City,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  absence  of  a  Safeguard 
system,  would  have  only  two  choices: 

First,  he  could  let  the  missile  destroy 
New  York  City  without  retaliation,  writ- 
ing the  affair  off  as  an  accident;   or 

Second,  he  could  order  a  retaliatory 
strike  against  Moscow — which  would  al- 
most certainly  result  in  all-out  thei-mo- 
nuclear  war. 

What  a  dreadful  position  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  be  in  if 
these  were  the  only  choices  open  to  him. 
But  the  choice  need  not  be  this  limited. 

For.  if  we  had  the  Safeguard  system, 
then  the  President  would  have  a  third 
option :  He  could  simply  order  the  missile 
shot  down. 

Even  the  harshest  critics  of  the  Safe- 
guard system  do  not  deny  its  technical 
capability  to  deal  with  a  single  incoming 
missile  or  with  a  small  salvo  of  missiles. 

The  challenge  of  the  critics  relates  to 
Safeguard's  ability  to  deal  with  a  satiu-a- 
tion  attack. 

If  the  Safeguard  system  could  accom- 
plish nothing  more  than  this  one  thing, 
that  is,  protecting  the  world  against  the 
possibility  of  thermonuclear  war  by  ac- 
cident, the  system  would  be  worth  every 
penny  of  what  it  costs. 

And  so  long  as  offensive  thermonuclear 
missiles  exist,  it  is  clear  that  the  world 
will  be  a  much  safer  place  if  both  sides 
carry  this  kind  of  insurance  for  them- 
selves. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota pointed  out  in  his  very  able  state- 
ment in  support  of  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment, the  cost  of  this  insurance  over 
the  coming  year  would  average  out  to 
roughly  $4  per  year  for  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  the  United  States.  In 
terms  of  what  it  insures  us  against, 
the  Safeguard  system  is  just  about  the 
cheapest  insurance  buy  on  record. 

SAFEGUARD   AND   EED    CHINA    OR   OTHER   NUCLEAR 
POWKRS 

The  Safeguard  system,  and  its  equiva- 
lent in  the  Soviet  Union,  would  provide 
a  high  degree  of  protection  against  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  by  Red  China  or 
by  some  new  nuclear  power,  or  "nth" 


nation,  as  it  is  called  In  the  jargon  of 
nuclear  politics. 

Just  about  everyone  is  prepared  to 
agree  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  are  aggressive,  in-ational,  and  un- 
predictable, and  that  their  anticipated 
missile  arsenal  could  constitute  a  dan- 
ger, for  ourselves  and  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, by  the  midseventies.  By  that  time,  it 
is  estimated,  the  Chinese  Communists 
will  have  some  15  to  20  ICBMs. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  other  psychotic  dictator 
somewhere  in  the  world  secretly  or  openly 
developing  a  few  nuclear  weapons  for 
use  against  us  or  other  nations. 

Many  scenarios  have  been  written  by 
strategic  experts  on  the  possibility  of  a 
Red  Chinese  nuclear  confrontation  with 
the  United  States. 

Ill  one  of  tliese  scenarios,  several  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines,  w'hlch  tlie 
Chinese  are  known  to  be  building,  sur- 
face off  the  American  west  coast  and  fire 
a  demonstration  missile,  either  against 
an  unpopulated  target  or  else  against  a 
small  city. 

This  is  accompanied  by  an  ultimatum: 
Either  we  agree  to  withdraw  all  support 
from  Taiwan,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
and  Korea,  and  withdraw  all  air  and 
naval  units  from  tlie  Far  East  at  once,  or 
else  Chinese  missiles  will  annihilate  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Portland,  San 
Diego,  and  other  major  population  cen- 
ters on  the  west  coast. 

The  ultimatum  would  also  say  that  the 
Chinese  missiles  would  fire  immediately 
if  American  missiles  were  directed 
against  the  Chinese  mainland  or  against 
their  submarines. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  have  the  power 
to  wipe  out  Red  China,  or  at  least  to  wipe 
out  all  of  its  major  population  centers. 

But  would  a  President  of  the  United 
States  want  to  invoke  this  power,  know- 
ing that  it  would  result  in  some  10  to  20 
million  American  dead  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  major  American 
cities? 

Without  Safeguard,  the  President 
would  have  no  alternatives  but  to  accept 
the  Chinese  Communist  terms  or  to  press 
the  theiTOonuclear  button. 

With  Safeguard,  the  President  would 
have  a  choice  which  would  enable  hlni 
to  reject  such  an  ultimatum. 

There  is  another  scenario  involving 
the  Chinese  nuclear  capability  that  has 
been  drawn  by  experts  on  the  area. 

Teclinologically,  the  Chinese  Com- 
niimists  will  almost  certainly  be  capable 
of  striking,  or  threatening  to  strike,  their 
neighbors  in  Asia,  and  even  the  U.S.S.R., 
before  they  are  capable  of  attacking  or 
threatening  the  United  States. 

Our  main  problem,  therefore,  may  turn 
out  to  be  whether  or  not  we  wUl  honor 
the  nuclear  guarantee  implicit  in  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  if  New  Delhi  or 
Tokyo  should  receive  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist ultimatum  to  "do  so  and  so  or 
we  will  blast  your  cities  off  the  map." 

If  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  possess  missile  defense  sys- 
tems, they  would  be  in  a  far  stronger 
position,  psychologically  and  diplo- 
matically, to  deal  jointly  or  separately 
with  any  such  aggressive  action  in  Asia 
by  Red  China. 
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SArECUARD    AND    THE    POSSIBILrrY    OF    AN 
XJNlDENTirlED    ATTACK 

There  is  a  special  type  of  "nth"  nation 
attack  that  must  also  be  a  reason  for 
concern  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  from  an  unidentified  source. 

Such  an  attack  could  take  the  form  of 
a  short-range  missile  launched  from  the 
ocean  bed  or  from  a  submarine  or  a 
ship.  ^.„    , 

Clearly,  if  a  missile  of  unidentified 
origin  impacted  on  an  American  city,  it 
would  create  an  immediate  danger  of 
war. 

The  President  would  have  no  way  of 
knowing  for  certain  whether  the  missUe 
was  fired  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red 
China  or  Castro  Cuba  or  some  other 
anti-American  dictatorship. 

But  meanwhile,  the  destruction  of  one 
of  our  metropolitan  centers  would  put 
him  under  tremendous  pressure  to  take 
some  action. 

The  Russians,  even  if  they  had  not 
fired  the  missile,  would  inevitably  de- 
velop a  nervous  trigger  finger  because, 
in  the  uncertain  situation  thus  created, 
they  would  have  to  fear  a  possible  retali- 
atory strike  by  the  United  States. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  possibility  of 
thermonuclear  war  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  could  not 
be  ruled  out. 

This  scenario  may  seem  rather  far- 
fetched But  the  experts  are  agreed  that 
it  is  a  possibiUty  that  we  cannot  ignore. 
It  is,  for  example,  not  inconceivable 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  might  seek 
to  launch  such  an  unidentified  missile 
attack  on  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  crisis  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  again,  if  we  had  Safeguard,  we 
would  at  least  have  a  good  chance  of 
dealing  with  an  unidentified  attack  by 
one  or  several  missiles  from  an  offshore 
position. 

Without  it.  we  would  have  to  sit  by 
passively  and  take  the  blow,  or  strike 
back  with  massive  retaliation,  perhaps 
against  the  wrong  coimtry. 

THE    ABM    AND    ARMS   CONTROL 

By  stabilizing  the  situation  as  de- 
scribed above,  the  possession  of  a  limited 
antimissile  defense  by  both  sides  would 
also  create  a  climate  more  conducive  to 
the  negotiation  of  effective  agreements 
in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  antimissile  defense  systems 
on  both  sides  would  be  good  for  future 
arms  control  and  disarmament  talks. 

The  arms  control  talks  of  the  1970"s 
will  turn  largely  around  the  question  of 
limiting  or  reducing  the  number  of  of- 
fensive missiles. 

If  we  achieve  an  agreement,  we  will 
always  have  to  worry  about  Soviet  cheat- 
ing: First,  because  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  will  never  agree  to 
inspection,  and,  second,  because  of  the 
virtually  imbroken  record  of  Soviet 
cheating  and  violation  of  treaties. 

If  the  Soviets  were  to  cheat  on  such 
an  agreement  and  get  away  with  it,  it 
could  lead  to  disaster. 


If  for  example,  both  sides  were  to 
agree  to  cut  back  to  100  missiles,  but  if 
the  Soviets  in  fact  only  cut  back  to  500. 
this  would  put  us  at  an  almost  fatal  dis- 
advantage In  any  confrontation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  a  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  in  existence  to  pro- 
tect our  arsenal  of  100  missiles,  we  would 
still  have  to  worry  about  Soviet  cheat- 
ing, but  we  would  not  have  to  worry  as 
much. 

The  Soviets,  on  their  side,  would  have 
no  reason  to  worry  about  American 
cheating,  no  matter  how  much  they 
might  pretend  to  do  so. 

They  know  that  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible for  us  to  cheat  because  ours  is  an 
open  society;  while  they  have  been  able 
to  develop  the  art  of  cheating  to  an  all- 
time  high  because  theirs  is  a  completely 
closed  society. 

In  the  absence  of  antimissile  defense 
systems,  arms  control  measures  by  the 
two  superpowers  might  be  risky  and  de- 
stabilizing. 

With  missile  defense,  the  same  arms 
control  measures  would  be  less  risky  and, 
to  that  degree,  more  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  and  stabilizing. 


WILL    SAFEGUARD    WORK? 

As  I  have  said,  I  would  consider  it 
presumptuous  to  attempt  a  technical 
evaluation  of  the  ABM's  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  a  saturation  attack.  How- 
ever. I  do  agree  with  two  commonsense 
rules  for  laymen  outlined  by  one  of  our 
top  defense  experts,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Sprague,  in  his  testimony  on  the  ABM 
before  the  Senate  Aimed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

These  are  the  rules. 

Rule  No.  1:  In  assessing  the  potential  of 
any  Important  new  field  of  technology  in- 
volving new  processes  or  systems — half  the 
scientists,  or  at  least  a  large  fraction,  are 
usually  wrong. 

Rule  No.  2:  If  a  significant  percentage  of 
scientists  agree,  or  sometimes  If  only  one  or 
two  agree,  that  something  new  can  be  done- 
it  can  be. 


The  validity  of  these  rules  have  been 
borne  out  repeatedly  in  the  postwar 
period. 

Tlie  many  scientists  who  said  an  H- 
bomb  could  not  be  built  were  wrong, 
while  the  minority  who  said  that  it  could 
be  built  were  proved  right. 

The  many  scientists  who  said  tliat  the 
Polaris  submarine  system  was  tech- 
nologically impossible  were  also  wrong. 
And  the  incredible  success  of  our  moon 
program,  similarly,  has  given  the  lie  to 
the  negative  predictions  made  by  many 
very  able  scientists  when  the  project  was 
first  broached. 

In  this  connection.  I  note  that  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner,  the  chief  scientific 
critic  of  the  Safeguard  program,  was  also 
one  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of  our  moon 
program. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  press,  former  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator, James  E.  Webb,  was  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  vehemence  of  Wiesner's 
opposition  that  in  July  1962  he  caUed 
in  his  assistant.  Joe  Shea,  and  said  to 
him: 


Jerry  Wiesner's  In  a  highly  emoUonal  state. 
He  thinks  Lunar  Orbital  Rendezvous  Is  the 
worst  mUtake  In  the  world.  We'll  be  risking 
the  lives  of  the  astronauts— everything.  Get 
over  there  and  see  him. 

The  article  said: 

Shea  whipped  over  to  the  White  House  and 
found  Wiesner  "screwed  up  Into  the  celling.' 
Shea  talked  for  almost  2  hours,  but  at  the 
end  of  it  all  found  Wiesner  still  completely 
unconvinced. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  we  will  never 
know  il  the  Safeguard  wUl  really  work 
against  a  saturation  attack,  because  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  conduct  a  test 
simulating  a  saturation  nuclear  missile 

On  this  point  they  are  completely 
right.  For  that  matter,  we  have  never 
tested  our  Minuteman  or  Polaris  missiles 
svstems  under  battle  conditions. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
Kremlin,  too,  will  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing just  how  effective  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem would  prove  against  a  Soviet  sur- 
prise attack. 

American  technological  opinion  may 
be  divided  on  the  ultimate  workability  of 
the  Safeguard  system.  But  the  Soviet 
planners,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
tend  to  have  an  enormous  respect  for 
American  technology,  would  have  to  err 
on  the  side  of  crediting  the  Safeguard 
system  with  a  higher  rather  than  a  lower 
capability. 

Because  Safeguard  would  complicate 
Soviet  calculations,  because  it  would  in- 
evitably raise  further  questions  in  their 
minds  about  the  feasibility  and  the  ad- 
visability of  a  first  strike,  to  this  extent 
Safeguard  would  act  as  an  additional  de- 
terrent to  the  possibility  of  thermonu- 
clear war. 

Although  no  one  can  know  for  certam 
how  effectively  Safeguard  would  function 
if  it  were  ever  put  to  the  final  operational 
test  against  a  saturation  attack,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  political  and 
psychological  effectiveness. 

In  this  vital  sense.  Safeguard  would 
work. 

It  would  not  by  itself  constitute  a  guar- 
antee against  nuclear  war  or  against  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  But  it  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  possibility. 

THE   SAFEGUARD   SYSTEM    AND    OLTl    RESPONSE   TO 
A    SOVIET    FIRST    STRIKE 

President  Kermedy,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  March  28.  1961.  clearly  re- 
pudiated a  first  strike  by  the  United 
States: 

Our  arms  will  never  be  used  to  strike  the 
first  blow  in  any  attack.  We  are  not  creating 
forces  for  a  first  strike  against  any  other 
nation.  We  shall  never  threaten,  provoke 
or  initiate  aggression— but  if  aggression 
should  come,  cur  response  will  be  swift  and 
effective 


I  believe  that  no  free  democratic  na- 
tion will  ever  engage  in  a  first  strike  with 
nuclear  weapons  against  another  na- 
tion because  of  the  moral  and  political 
restraints  that  govern  the  action  of  dem- 
ocratic leaders. 

We  cannot  be  so  certain,  however, 
about  the  restraints  that  govern  the  ac- 
tions of  the  rulers  of  imperialistic,  to- 
talitarian societies.  Nor  can  we  be  cer- 
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tain  about  the  restraints  that  will  gov- 
ern the  actions  of  the  various  psychotic 
dictators  who  are  bound  to  hold  power 
or  come  to  power  in  a  certain  number 
of  other  nations  over  the  coming  dec- 
ades. 

Nor  is  there  any  reassurance  to  be 
found  in  a  reading  of  Soviet  military 
doctrine,  because  the  fact  is  that  their 
military  doctrine,  with  its  emphasis  on 
flexibility,  devotes  serious  attention  to 
all  possible  options,  including  the  op- 
tion of  a  first  strike. 

Soviet  military  writings  do  not  actu- 
ally employ  the  term  "first  strike."  In- 
stead, they  discuss  the  first  strike  in 
Aesopian  terms.  One  commonly  used  for- 
mula talks  about  "frustrating  the  designs 
of  the  imperialists,"  before  they  can 
launch  their  missiles. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Soviets  are  planning  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States. 

But  I  do  contend  that  this  is  a  pos- 
sibility which  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Thia-much  is  conceded  by  some  of  the 
severest  critics  of  the  Safeguard  proj- 
ect. 

For  example.  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens 
of  MIT,  a  leading  opponent  of  the  ABM, 
said  on  June  22 : 

I  have  never  denied  that  by  the  late  I970's 
the  Soviet  Union  could,  If  It  wished,  have 
a  capability  to  destroy  nearly  all  of  our 
Minuteman  force   In  a  pre-emptive  attack. 

There  is  general  agreement  between 
the  experts  that  if  a  first  strike  ever 
comes,  it  will  take  the  form  of  an  all-out 
attack  designed  to  destroy,  or  virtually 
destroy,  our  Minuteman  force,  our  Po- 
laris submarines  as  well  as  our  bombers. 
It  would  make  no  sense  for  the  Soviets 
to  launch  a  first  strike  against  our  cities 
and  leave  our  deterrent  missile  force  in- 
tact, because  if  they  did  so,  they  would 
be  inviting  a  response  that  would  com- 
pletely obliterate  all  of  their  population 
centers. 

Since  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike  cannot  be  ruled  out,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  consider  what  options  would 
be  open  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  if  he  one  day  received  an  emer- 
gency call  informing  him  that  500  Soviet 
SS-9's  had  taken  off  for  the  United 
States,  targeted  against  the  ICBM  com- 
plexes in  the  Midwest. 

If  we  had  no  ABM  system  defending 
his  deterrent  force,  the  President  would 
have  only  two  options  in  the  case  of  such 
an  attack.  He  could  either  sit  back  and 
let  the  Soviet  missiles  obliterate  our 
Minuteman  ICBM's,  perhaps  hoping  that 
our  Polaris  submarines  will  be  able  to 
survive;  or  else  he  could  empty  his  mis- 
sile silos  in  a  retaliatory  strike  against 
Soviet  cities  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
first  i-adar  warning  that  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles are  in  flight. 

A  decision  to  empty  our  missile  silos 
before  the  Soviet  first-strike  salvo 
reached  its  targets  would,  of  course, 
automatically  bring  a  second  wave  of 
Soviet  missiles  directed  against  Ameri- 
can cities;  and  the  mutual  holocaust 
which  we  seek  to  avoid  would  be  upon  us. 

If  he  had  a  Safeguard  ABM  system, 
however,  the  President  would  have  an 
alternative  to  the  holocaust  button.  And 


this  would  be  true  even  if  50  percent  of 
our  missiles  were  knocked  out,  because 
500  American  ICBM's  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  devastate  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact,  the  consensus  of  the  ex- 
perts is  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  any 
nation  to  attempt  the  first  strike  unless 
it  was  certain  that  It  could  knock  out 
roughly  90-95  percent  of  its  adversary's 
strategic  missile  force. 

Coming  back  to  our  scenario,  if  the 
President  had  a  Safeguard  ABM  system, 
he  could  then  decide  to  wait  out  the 
Soviet  strike,  until  he  received  informa- 
mation  on  which  Soviet  silos  have  fired 
their  missiles  and  which  Soviet  missiles 
remained  in  reserve.  Then,  when  he  or- 
dered our  missiles  launched,  he  could 
target  them  not  against  Soviet  popula- 
tion centers  but  against  the  enemy's  re- 
maining strategic  forces. 

If  we  could  succeed  in  destroying  or 
largely  destroying  the  enemy's  strategic 
reserve,  a  mutual  holocaust  would  have 
been  avoided  and  the  stage  would  be  set 
for  negotiations  that  would,  at  the  very 
worst,  assure  us  of  a  draw. 

In  contemplating  the  contingency  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  therefore,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  provide  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
some  alternative  other  than  surrender  or 
the  holocaust  button. 

To  date,  the  Safeguard  system  is  the 
only  alternative  that  has  been  suggested 
which  makes  sense. 

THE    ALTERNATIVES    TO    SAFEGUARD 
DEPLOYMENT 

A  number  of  alternatives  to  the  initial 
Safeguard  deployment  proposed  by  the 
administration  have  been  suggested  in 
the  course  of  the  present  debate. 

None  of  them  make  any  sense  to  me. 

For  example,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Instead  of  deploying  an  ABM  system  we 
could,  if  the  Soviet  buildup  warrants  it. 
deploy  more  Minuteman  or  more  Polaris 
missiles.  Some  have  even  suggested  the 
possibility  of  doubling  our  strategic  strike 
force. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal,  because 
I  think  we  have  somehow  got  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  piling  up  on  both  sides  of 
these  terrible  aggi-essive  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  It  because  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  step  would  really  be 
provocative  and  would  therefore  increase 
the  danger  of  thermonuclear  war. 

It  has  also  been  proposed,  that,  as  an 
alternative  to  Safeguard,  we  empty  our 
missile  silos  against  Soviet  cities  at  the 
first  sign  of  attack. 

I  find  this  proposal  even  more  appal- 
ling than  the  proposal  that  we  increase 
our  ICBM  force.  In  fact.  It  smacks 
f  righteningly  of  Dr.  Strangelove. 

This  is  not  a  formula  for  defending 
the  United  States;  It  is  a  formula  for 
mutual  annihilation. 

Another  proposal  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted in  amendment  form  is  that  we 
limit  the  Safeguard  program  to  research, 
development,  and  testing;  and  that, 
rather  than  installing  any  radars  now  at 
the  projected  operational  sites  in  North 
DaJtota  and  Montana,  we  instead  build 
certain  prototype  radars  at  our  Kwa- 
jalein  test  range.  This  amendment  is  ciu"- 
rently  before  us  for  consideration. 


I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal  on  three 
grounds. 

First,  it  would  result  in  greatly  In- 
creased costs  if  we  ever  decide  to  deploy 
Safeguard,  because  then  our  entire  addi- 
tional Investment  in  the  Kwajalein  in- 
stallation would  be  wasted. 

Second,  according  to  knowledgeable 
estimates,  it  would  result  in  a  delay  of 
more  than  2  years  in  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard,  and  time  now  is  so  precious 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  squander  it  in 
this  wanton  manner. 

Tliird,  as  Prof.  Albert  Wohlstetter,  one 
of  this  country's  leading  strategic  ex- 
perts, has  pointed  out,  a  satisfactory 
testing  of  the  entire  system  could  not  be 
carried  out  at  Kwajalein. 

In  order  to  test  the  effective  operation 
of  Safeguard,  we  not  only  have  to  test 
interactions  among  the  many  compo- 
nents of  the  ABM  system  but  also  be- 
tween the  Safeguard  system  itself  and 
other  elements  of  our  national  defense. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  deploying 
the  various  components  in  their  in- 
tended environment  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organization 
and  Disarmament  Affairs,  and  in  subse- 
quent conversations  which  I  had  with 
him,  Dr.  Edward  Teller  hammered 
away  at  the  essential  argument  that 
only  by  a  comprehensive  test  of  the  en- 
tire Safeguard  system  with  its  various 
components  and  in  its  intended  environ- 
ment, would  we  be  able  to  iron  out  the 
bugs  in  the  system  and  determine  just 
how  effective  Safeguard  can  be  made. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  Initial  de- 
ployment. Dr.  Teller  holds,  we  will  be 
voting  for  ignorance  in  an  area  where 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Russians,  he  points  out,  do  not 
suffer  from  the  handicap  of  ignorance. 

Dr.  Teller  further  pointed  out  that  in 
the  period  before  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  the  Russians  tested  an  ABM 
with  a  live  nuclear  warhead  against  an 
incoming  missile. 

Since  then,  they  have  deployed  an  ex- 
tensive ABM  system  around  Moscow. 

Furthermore,  they  are  pursuing  a  vig- 
orous program  of  refinement  with  a 
third  generation  of  ABM  missiles  which 
have  a  "loitering"  capability. 

Now  Dr.  Teller  is  a  man  whose  testi- 
mony deserves  some  attention  because 
it  was  thanks  to  him,  more  than  to  any 
other  single  person,  that  we  were  able  to 
run  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  the  So- 
viets in  the  development  of  the  H-bomb. 

The  United  States  exploded  its  first 
hydrogen  test  device  on  November  1, 
1952,  in  "Operation  Ivy."  But  this  was 
not  a  deliverable  device. 

Our  first  deliverable  weapon  was  not 
exploded  until  March  1,  1954,  in  "Op- 
eration Castle." 

Meanwhile,  in  early  August,  1953,  the 
Soviets  had  staged  their  first  thermonu- 
clear explosion,  which,  according  to  our 
intelJigence,  did  involve  a  weapon  capa- 
ble of  delivery. 

It  was  thanks  only  to  a  massive  effort 
and  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  Amer- 
ican technology  that  we  were  able  to 
pull  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  thermonu- 
clear weapons  over  the  following  years. 
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As  we  approach  a  decision  on  ABM, 
let  us  not  forget  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  the  Russians  had  beaten  us  to 
the  H-bomb. 

THK  POUnCAL  CONTEXT 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  has 
made  the  point  that  it  is  impossible  to 
^ach  sound  judgments  on  ABM  or  on 
othe?  assets'  of  the  national  defense 
budget  if  we  do  not  have  a  c  ear  con- 
ception   of    the   nature    of    our    Soviet 

^"^S^  Senator's  argument  on  this  point 
is  unchallengeable.  'Without  such  an  un- 
demanding, we  would  be  attemptmg  to 
make  our  judgments  in  a  political  and 
intellectual  vacuum. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  remarkably  profound  ar- 
Se  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  PoUcy  wWch 
flDoeared  in  the  June  issue  of  Reader  s 
dK  He  added  to  this  presentation  in 
the  speech  which  he  made  i"  support  of 
the  ABM  of  July  9  on  the  floor  of  the 

^^Th?conclusions  to  which  he  has  come 
coincide  completely  with  my  o^-  . 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  addressed 
myself  in  this  Chamber  repeatedly  to  the 
subject  of  Soviet  policy.  .     -  „ 

I  believe  that  the  achievement  of  a 
true  detente.  Involving  a  total  cessation 
of  cold  war  activities,  should  be  a  prime 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  cannot,  however,  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  hold  that  such  a  de- 
tente has  already  been  achieved. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  if  a  detente 
really  did  exist,  one  should  be  able  to 
find  some  evidence  of  this  in  the  record 
of  Soviet  pronouncements  and  actions, 
but  that  the  evidence  is  nowhere  to  be 

foimd. 

I  have  also  said  that  it  makes  no 
sense  to  talk  about  the  existence  of  a 
detente  in  a  decade  that  has  witnessed 
the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  rev- 
olution: Khrushchev's  Berlin  ultima- 
tum- the  Communist  seizure  of  Cuba;  the 
Cuban  missUe  crisis;  and  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  the  Laotian  uprising  of  1961-62, 
in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  in  the  Tricon- 
tinental  Conference  of  Revolutionary 
Parties  in  Havana.  .  „      w     * 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about 
a  detente  against  the  immediate  back- 
ground of  the  Soviet  invasion  and  oc- 
cupaUon  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  un- 
der which  the  Kremlin  has  claimed  the 
right  to  intervene  in  any  so-called  So- 
cialist country  if  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship there  is  threatened. 

THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE 

Nor  are  prospects  for  the  future  ren- 
dered any  more  reassuring  by  the  record 
of  Soviet  reaction  to  the  unilateral  limi- 
tations which  we  placed  on  our  strategic 
arms  in  the  mid-  1960's. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
Ivory-towered  scientists  who  now  are  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  the 
ABM,  we  closed  down  a  number  of  our 
nuclear  weapans  reactors,  froze  the  num- 
ber of  our  Polaris  submarines  at  41  and 
the  number  of  ICBM's  at  1.054,  decided 
not  to  proceed  with  a  new  heavy  bomber, 
and  deliberately  refrained  from  deploy- 
ing a  ballistic  missile  defense. 


At  that  time  it  was  taken  as  a  matter 
of  dogma  that  the  Soviets  simply  desired 
to  achieve  nuclear  parity  with  the 
United  States  and  that  It  would  be  in  our 
national  interest  if  the  Soviet  Union 
achieved  an  "assured  destruction  ca- 
pability" because  this  would  reduce  the 
Kremlin's  concern  over  American  Inten- 
tions and  make  for  a  more  stable  sit- 
uation. 

The  chief  prophet  of  this  policy  was  Dr. 
Jerome  Wlesner,  and  his  chief  disciple 
was  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara. 

When  Wlesner  and  McNamara  spoke 
about  parity,  they  appeared  to  have  In 
mind  numerical  parity  in  strategic 
weapons. 

However,  "parity"  is  a  complex  concept 
that  does  not  lend  Itself  to  simple  defini- 
tion. ^  ^      ... 

As  Secretory  Laird  has  pointed  out,  the 
relative  size,  or  megatonnage,  of  the 
weapons  on  both  sides  is  also  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration: 
and  here  the  Soviets  have  a  distinct  edge 
over  us. 

Population  concentration  is  another 
factor  that  should  be  considered  in  any 
calculation  of  "parity."  And  here,  because 
of  our  much  greater  concentrations,  we 
are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  compared 
to  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  as  Secretary  Laird 
stated,  200  Soviet  missiles  would  take  just 
as  heavy  a  death  toll  in  this  coxmtry  as 
1.200  American  missiles  would  exact  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  terms  of  their  ability  to  Infiict  dam- 
age on  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
unquestionably  passed  the  point  of  parity 
a  long  time  ago. 

The  achievement  of  numerical  parity 
by  the  Soviets  would.  In  fact,  give  them 
an  enormous  strategic  advantage  instead 
of  simply  strategic  parity. 

This  is  something  that  should  have 
been  obvious  all  along,  even  to  the  un- 
tutored layman.  But,  despite  this.  Wles- 
ner and  McNamara  held  to  their  beUef  In 
the  protective  potential  of  numerical 
parity  In  strategic  weapons. 

It  was  also  taken  as  a  matter  of  dogma 
that  once  the  Soviet  Union  achieved 
"parity"  it  would  automatically  taper  off 
its  missUe  production,  and  the  rtage 
would  thus  be  set  for  meaningful  Ulks  on 
arms  limitations.  This  Is  not  happening. 
The  Welsner-McNamara  doctrine  will 
be  recorded  historically  as  a  double  trib- 
ute to  the  good  Intentions  of  its  origina- 
tors and  to  their  capacity  for  self-de- 
lusion. 

Three  vears  ago.  in  July  1966,  when 
our  own  ICBM  strength  had  already-  been 
frozen  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of  1,054, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  250  ICBM's. 

Today  according  to  hard  intelligence, 
the  US.S.R.  has  some  1,250  ICBM's  in 
addition  to  a  force  of  700  medium-range 
ballistic  missiles  and  some  550  sea- 
launched  missiles. 

No  one  In  the  United  States  and  no 
one  m  our  intelligence  community  and 
no  one  in  the  Pentagon  ventured  to  pre- 
dict in  1966  that  the  Soviets  would  add 
1,000  ICBM's  to  their  missile  force  over 
the  ensuing  3 -year  period. 

Had  anyone  ventured  such  a  predic- 
tion at  the  time,  he  would  have  been  as- 
sailed as  an  extremist  kook  or  a  warmon- 


ger by  the  apostles  of  the  myth  of  the 
detente. 

THE    INTELUCKNC*   CAP 

Our  satellite  reconnaissance  enables 
us  to  know  how  many  missiles  the  So- 
viets have  deployed  or  are  deploying  at 
any  given  time.  But  when  we  attempt 
to  determine  at  what  rate  the  Soviet 
missile  assembly  lines  are  operating  or 
what  their  production  quotas  are  for  the 
coming  period,  uncertainties  Inevitably 

arise.  . 

I  know  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
ran  into  a  lot  of  flack  when  he  suggested 
that  the  Soviets  might  have  a  force  of 
2  500  ICBM's  by  the  midseventies. 

'  But  If  the  Soviets  continue  to  produce 
ICBM's  at  the  1966-69  rate,  then  simple 
arithmetic  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
4  years  hence  their  ICBM  force  will 
in  fact  total  2,500. 

Conceivably  an  order  may  come 
through  from  the  KrenrUin  to  close  down 
the  lines  because  the  Soviet  leaders  now 
feel  that  they  have  "a  suaciency"  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  how- 
ever I  consider  It  far  more  likely  that  the 
Soviet  missUe  assembly  Unes  and  arma- 
ment factories  and  shipyards  and  sub- 
marine yards  will  continue  to  function 
at  the  high  level  of  recent  years,  untU 
the  Kremlin  has  achieved  the  marked 
and  unmistakable  superiority  in  offen- 
sive weapons  which  Is  their  proclaimed 

goal.  ,  .   ,. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  taiiw 
about  tile  so-called  "intelligence  gap"; 
that  is,  about  the  gap  that  supposedly 
exists  between  the  intelligence  estimates 
presented  by  Secretary  Laird  and  those 
officially  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Estimates. 

My  own  reading  of  the  record  Is  that, 
despite  the  very  sharp  questlonmg  to 
which  Secretary  Laird  and  Mr.  Richard 
Helms  were  subjected  in  their  joint  ap- 
pearance before  Uie  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  their  testimony  failed  to  dis- 
close the  existence  of  any  basic  conflict. 
Certainly,  there  was  no  conflict  of  any 
kind  over  the  rapid  buUdup  of  Soviet 
strategic  strength,  because  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  based  on  "hard"  intelli- 
gence. 

When  it  comes  to  estimates  of  Soviet 
intentions,  however,  there  is  admittedly 
a  lot  of  guesswork  Involved.  In  this  area 
there  Is  apt  to  be  a  difference  of  em- 
phasis between  those  responsible  for 
gathering  InteUlgence  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  defense  poUcy,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  policymakers 
must  prepare  for  the  worst  contingency 
rather  than  for  the  best  contingency. 

I  think  It  pertinent  to  point  out  in  this 
connection  that  our  IntelUgence  com- 
mimlty  has  erred  far  more  frequently  on 
the  conservative  side  than  othen^ise  in 
their  estimates  of  Soviet  capabilities  and 
Intentions. 

In  fact,  the  American  intelligence 
community,  although  It  has  performed 
well  in  certain  situations,  has  not  been 
impressive  when  estimating  the  Inten- 
tions and  plans  of  our  adversaries. 

It  failed  to  give  us  forewarning  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  familiar  to  everyone. 
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It  failed  to  warn  our  Government  of 
the  impending  North  Korean  Communist 
attack  on  South  Korea;  and,  at  a  slightly 
later  stage,  it  failed  to  warn  General 
MacArthur  of  the  impending  invasion  of 
Korea  by  1  million  Chinese. 

It  failed  to  predict  accurately  either 
the  Soviet  A-bomb  or  the  Soviet  H-bomb. 
In  both  cases  the  estimates  were  that  it 
would  take  the  Soviets  much  longer  to 
develop  these  weapons  than  actually 
proved  the  case. 

In  1956,  it  failed  to  alert  us  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Hungarj'. 

In  1957,  it  was  completely  without  ad- 
vance information  on  the  Soviet  sputnik. 
Over  the  ensuing  years,  our  intelli- 
gence community  lapsed  into  one  of  its 
very  rare  periods  of  overstatement  when 
it  advised  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion that  there  was  a  massive  missile  gap 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves. 
Today  it  has  been  documented  that 
the  so-called  missile  gap  was  a  Soviet- 
engineered  hoax,  and  that  our  intelli- 
gence community  fell  for  phony  infor- 
mation put  out  by  Khruschev  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  us. 

In  more  recent  years,  conversely,  its 
estimates  of  Soviet  intentions  regarding 
the  size  of  Soviet  ICBM  forces  have 
turned  out  to  be  woefully  conservative. 
In  the  period  immediately  before  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  advance  con- 
sensus of  the  intelligence  professionals 
was  that  the  Soviets  would  not  tempt 
the  fates  by  deploying  nuclear  missiles 
in  Cuba.  And,  despite  warning  signs 
which  many  of  our  lay  experts  took  seri- 
ously, they  were  also  disposed  to  dis- 
count the  possibility  that  the  Red  Army 
would  invade  Czechoslovakia  to  depose 
the  Dubcek  regime. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
In  his  book,  "Thirteen  Days,"  had  this 
to  say  abcut  the  performance  of  our  in- 
telligence community  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis: 

No  one  had  expected  or  anticipated  that 
the  Russians  would  deploy  surface-to- 
surface  ballistic  missiles  in  Cuba. 

No  official  within  the  government  had  ever 
suggested  to  President  Kennedy  that  the 
Russian  build-up  in  Cuba  would  include 
missiles  .  .  .  The  intelligence  community, 
in  Its  national  estimate  of  the  future  course 
of  events,  had  advised  him — on  each  of  the 
four  occasions  in  1962  when  they  furnished 
him  with  official  reports  on  Cuba  and  the 
Caribbean — that  the  Russians  would  not 
make  offensive  weapons  available  to  Cuba. 
The  last  estimate  before  our  meeting  of  the 
16th  of  October  was  dated  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  advised  the  President  that 
without  reservation  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board,  after  consideration  and  examination, 
had  concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  make  Cuba  a  strategic  base. 

It  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
not  taken  this  kind  of  step  with  any  of  its 
satellites  in  the  past  and  would  feel  the 
risk  of  retaliation  from  the  United  States  to 
be  too  great  to  take  the  risk  in  this  case. 

This  estimate  of  September  19,  I  want 
to  note,  was  after  the  first  missiles  had 
already  been  landed  in  Cuba. 

All  this  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
criticism  as  it  Is  a  lament. 

But  I  dwell  on  this  point  because,  on 
the  record,  it  is  demonstrably  true  that 


our  intelligence  community  has  not  been 
realistic,  much  less  extremist  in  its  ap- 
praisals of  the  intentions  and  capabili- 
ties of  our  adversaries. 

I  know,  too,  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
diflQcult  task  to  gather  Intelligence  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  policy  and  intentions 
and  future  production  schedules  of  a 
closed  totalitarian  society. 

And  it  is  better  that  our  intelligence 
community  shun  alarmlsm  and  concen- 
trate on  hard  information  rather  than 
speculating  over  Soviet  intentions. 

Nevertheless,  in  attempting  to  weigh 
the  contingencies  that  may  confront  us 
over  the  coming  years,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  over  and  over 
again,  the  Soviet  performance  in  the 
field  of  armaments  has  either  surprised 
us  completely  or  substantially  surpassed 
our  estimates. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  be- 
tween our  experts  over  whether  or  not 
the  Soviets  have  already  achieved  nu- 
clear parity  with  the  United  States. 
What  is  certain,  is  that  if  the  Soviets 
continue  to  build  up  their  nuclear  forces 
at  the  rate  of  recent  years  while  the 
United  States  stands  still,  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  very  early  date  is  bound  to 
achieve  a  substantial  numerical  superi- 
ority in  nuclear  missiles,  on  top  of  the 
marked  superiority  they  already  enjoy 
in  total  megatonnage. 

THE    JUSTIFICATION    FOR    PESSIMISM 

If  my  own  outlook  is  on  the  pessimistic 
side,  it  is  because  pessimism  is  indicated 
by  the  entire  history  of  the  ix)stwar 
period. 

The  one  lesson  that  emerges  from  this 
record,  as  I  read  it.  is  that  if  one  as- 
sumes the  worst  about  Soviet  Intentions, 
he  will  almost  never  go  wrong. 

In  applying  this  rule  of  thumb.  I  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions  found  myself 
taking  stands  that  were  considered  un- 
popular and  which  brought  me  a  good 
deal  of  adverse  editorial  comment  at  the 
time.  But  almost  invariably  and  unfor- 
tunately it  has  turned  out  that  my  ap- 
prehensions were  right. 

I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  myself. 
I  do  so  only  because  I  know  of  no  other 
way  of  making  this  point. 

When  Castro  took  over  Cuba,  there 
was  a  widespread  tendency  in  our  press 
and  in  our  State  Department  and  in 
Qongress  to  regard  him  as  some  kind  of 
nbn-Communist  agrarian  reformer,  or 
Robin  Hood,  with  whom  we  could  and 
should  continue  to  do  business.  Editorial 
brickbats  flew  when  in  mid- 1959  I  said 
that  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Castro  was  bent  on  estab- 
lishing a  total  Communist  dictatorship 
in  Cuba  and  converting  Cuba  into  bas- 
tion of  Soviet  power  in  the  Caribbean. 

But  then  Castro  armounced  to  the 
world  that  he  was.  in  fact,  a  Communist; 
and  a  short  while  later  our  blundering 
and  naivete  were  rewarded  by  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

When  we  entered  into  the  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  repeatedly 
to  warn  that  the  moratorium  was  a  trap 
because  we  were,  in  effect,  giving  the 
Soviet  Union  a  total  test  ban  treaty  with- 
out inspection  of  any  kind. 

I  referred  to  the  moratorium  on  sev- 


eral occasions  as  "the  most  egregious  act 
of  bipartisan  folly  in  American  history." 

It  was  a  solitary  and  unpopular  stand. 

But  then,  in  August  1961.  with  our  own 
nuclear  technology  completely  inacti- 
vated, the  Soviets  resumed  atmospheric 
testing.  And  when  the  analysis  of  these 
tests  were  completed,  it  turned  out  that 
we  had  lost  the  estimated  3-to-4  year 
lead  in  nuclear  technology  which  we  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

The  Soviet  action  was  denounced  as  a 
betrayal  of  trust  by  the  President,  by 
Congress,  by  the  press. 

But  it  still  amazes  me  that  anyone  ex- 
pected the  Soviet  Government  to  behave 
any  differently  than  they  did  behave  in 
this  situation. 

More  recently.  I  recall  that  I  was  one 
of  the  handful  of  people  in  Congress  or 
out  of  Congress,  who.  last  summer, 
warned  that  the  Soviets  were  getting 
ready  to  invade  Czechoslovakia. 

The  view  was  considered  an  alarmist 
one  at  the  time.  But  in  this  situation,  im- 
fortunately.  the  alarmist  view  again 
turned  out  to  be  the  correct  one. 

So  let  us  be  careful  this  time. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Let  me  now  venture  another  predic- 
tion. 

I  do  not  hold  that  limited  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  impossible. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  strongly 
that,  despite  all  the  difficulties,  we  must 
continue  to  seek  agreements,  no  matter 
how  limited,  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
and  in  every  other  area. 

I  supported  the  partial  test  ban  treaty, 
and  it  pleases  me  to  know  that  my  reso- 
lution of  May  27,  1963,  which  was  co- 
sponored  by  33  other  Senators,  has  been 
widely  credited  with  having  played  a  role 
in  encouraging  this  new  approach  to  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

But,  while  holding  to  the  conviction 
that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  walk 
the  extra  mile,  and  more,  in  the  difficult 
quest  for  peace.  I  fear  that  the  coming 
decade  will  be  one  of  grave  and  recur- 
ring crises.  It  will  be  an  era  during  which 
the  Soviets  will  continue  to  expand  their 
challenge  to  the  free  world  and  to  extend 
their  power  and  their  infiuence  in  North 
and  Central  Africa,  in  Latin  America, 
and  in  Asia,  and  the  massive  Soviet  mis- 
sile and  arms  buildup  of  recent  years 
will  continue.  Indeed,  within  a  few  years 
at  the  most,  the  unchallengeable  evi- 
dence will  persuade  even  the  most  wish- 
ful thinkers  that  the  Soviets  have 
achieved  their  goal  of  strategic  weapons 
superiority. 

When  that  day  comes,  many  a  Senator 
who  will  vote  against  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  at  the  close  of  the  current  debate, 
will  have  cause  to  rethink  his  vote. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  the 
Soviets  in  future  crisis  situations  where 
they  enjoy  either  parity,  or  worse  still, 
a  distinct  superiority  in  nuclear  weapons. 

We  were  able  to  stand  up  to  Khru- 
shchtv's  Berlin  ultimatiun  of  November 
1958,  despite  the  flagrant  manner  in 
which  he  rattled  his  nuclear  missiles, 
because  we  knew,  and  the  Russians 
knew,  that  we  possessed  massive  overall 
nuclear  superiority. 

In   the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962, 
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President  Kennedy,  in  effect,  delivered 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
Governments.  He  told  them  that  If  the 
Soviet  missiles  were  not  removed  from 
Cuba,  the  United  States  would  take  the 
necessary  measures  in  its  own  self- 
defense 

The  Soviet  Government  was  also  in- 
formed that  we  would  not  permit  the 
delivery  of  any  more  nuclear  missiles  to 
Cuba,  and  that  If  a  nuclear  missile  were 
fired  from  Cuba  at  the  United  Stat€S.  we 
would  respond  to  such  an  attack  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  we  would  re- 
spond to  an  attack  from  the  territory  of 
Soviet  Union  Itself. 

Confronted  with  this  ultimatum,  the 
Soviet  leaders  backed  away  from  the 
brink  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  came 
to  an  end. 

But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  Soviets  would  have  backed  down  and 
whether  President  Kennedy  would  have 
dared  to  take  the  same  brave  line  if  it 
had  not  been  for  our  very  substantial  nu- 
clear superiority  at  the  time  of  the  crisis. 

Since  the  Soviets  played  a  very  rough 
game  of  nuclear  blackmail,  even  in  the 
years  when  we  had  a  marked  nuclear  su- 
periority, there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Kremlin  will  use  nuclear 
blackmail  as  a  political  instrument  even 
more  frequently  and  more  brutally  at 
the  point  where  it  achieves  parity  tr 
superiority  in  nuclear  weapons. 

THE  QDESTION  OF  COST 

The  question  of  cost  is  important,  but 
it  is  not  central  to  the  problem  before  us. 
If  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation  are  at  stake,  then, 
clearly,  cost  is  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
forget  about  cost. 

Everyone  is  worried  about  the  heavy 
costs  of  our  defense  programs.  A  tight- 
ening up  of  procurement  and  manage- 
ment procedure  is  long  overdue.  Hope- 
fully, the  blue-ribbon  panel  which  has 
now  bee»i  set  up  will  bring  about  a  great 
improvement  in  these  procedures  and 
Dr3.ctices* 

To  those  who  fear  that  Safeguard  may 
wind  up  costing  us  astronomical  sums 
of  money,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
what  is  involved  in  the  bill  now  before  us 
is  the  price  of  a  1-year  deployment,  cost- 
ing some  $800  million.  And  this  is  a  small 
sum.  compared  with  our  overall  defense 
budget. 

And  we  will  not  be  locking  ourselves 
in  to  an  entire  program.  For  it  will  be 
reviewed  at  every  stage,  from  the  stand- 
points of  cost  and  effectiveness  and  .jf 
the  international  situation. 

And  it  makes  no  sense  to  say  that, 
once  committed  to  a  program,  we  can- 
not cancel  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
call the  recent  cancellation  of  the  F-Ul 
program  on  the  basis  of  its  disappoint- 
ing performance  and  its  excessive  costs. 
Where  national  survival  is  at  stake, 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  over- 
insurance  than  on  the  side  of  under- 
insurance. 

Today  I  have  set  forth  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me,  after  careful 
thought,  to  strongly  favor  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  anUmissile  de- 
fense system. 
To  summarize,  I  believe  that  the  ABM 


should  be  supported  because  It  is  a  moral 
weapon,  a  weapon  for  peace,  a  weapon 
that  would  greatly  Increase  the  chances 
of  bringing  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and 
of  instituting  some  meaningful  limita- 
tion on  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  an  unfathomable  mystery  to 
the  rationale  of  those  who  caU  upon  us 
to  refrain  from  deploying  an  anti- 
missile defense  system  in  the  interest  of 
future  arms-control  talks. 

It  would  make  much  more  sense  for  us 
in  any  arms-control  talks  not  merely  to 
accppt  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system  of  its  own.  but 
to  actually  encourage  the  development 
of  defensive  systems  as  a  preliminary  to 
limiting  the  deployment  of  city-destroy- 
ing missiles  and  MIRV's. 

Rather  than  calling  on  the  Unitca 
States  to  abstain  from  deploying  Safe- 
guard all  those  who  seriously  believe  in 
arms  control  should  be  focusing  their 
attack  on  reducing  the  awesome  arsenals 
of  offensive  thermonuclear  missiles. 

Up  to  now,  the  Soviets  have  been  a 
fearsome  problem,  as  they  have  over- 
whelmed one  country  after  another. 

At  this  very  hour,  the  Soviets  lie  in 
poUtical  siege  of  several  free  but  weak 
non-Communist  coimtries. 

If  the  past  is  any  guidepost  for  the 
future,  then  there  is  more  trouble  in 
the  offing. 
We  face  dark  and  troublesome  days 

ahead. 

Our  very  freedom  is  at  stake;  our  very 
survival  is  in  peril. 

Let  us  remain  strong  and  secure  so 
that  we  will  be  free  to  lead  the  way  to 
real  disarmament  and  peace. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  Sena- 
tor will  reweigh  the  evidence  with  the 
utmost  care  before  casting  his  vote, 
knowing  that  the  quality  of  our  life  and 
the  quality  of  our  national  security  and 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace  are 
heavily  involved  in  the  outcome  of  this 
vote. 

So  I  say  we  should  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  an  alternative  to 
pushing  the  holocaust  button. 

Obviously,  the  Safeguard  ABM  is  not 
a  perfect  weapon.  But  it  is  the  best  our 
people  have  been  able  to  devise. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  our 
adversaries  in  the  world.  They  put  up  a 
defense  system  of  their  own;  and  it  makes 
sense  to  me.  sitting  here  with  their  mis- 
siles pointed  at  us.  for  us  to  have  a  mis- 
sile defense  system  of  our  owti. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  wUl  not  vote 
the  ABM  down,  for  if  we  do.  we  may  live 
to  regret  it.  I  hope  that  we  will  vote, 
instead,  to  be  strong  and  safe,  and  secure. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Were 
there  not  some  scientists  who  said  that 
the  hydrogen  bomb  v.-as  impossible  to 
build? 

Mi.  DODD.  Yes;  it  was  on  this  same 
basiS  that  they  opposed  the  H-bomb,  say- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  to  build. 
There  were  also  many  membe-s  of  the 
administration  and  of  Congress  who  said 
that  the  hydrogen  bomb  could  not  be 
built.  Of  course,  they  were  dead  wrong. 
Some  of  the  same  scientists  now.  on 


the  same  basis,  are  telling  us  that  the 
Safeguard  ABM  cannot  be  made  to  work 
and  that  it  should  not  be  deployed. 

Of  course  there  were  a  minority  of 
scientists  who  said  that  the  hydrogen 
bomb  could  be  buUt  and  they  were  proven 
to  be  right.  . 

There  were  scientists.  I  remind  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who  said 
that  the  Polaris  submarine  system  was 
technologically  impossible.  Not  very  long 
ago  they  were  telling  us  that.  And  they 
were  wrong,  too.  Thank  God  we  went 
ahead,  and  that  we  now  have  a  Polaris 
system  to  protect  us. 

The  incredible  success  of  the  recent 
moon  mission  is  pertinent  here  also. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  I  serve  on  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Subcommittee,  where  we 
were  told  that  the  Apollo  program  was 
impossible,  that  we  were  throwing  our 
money  away,  that  it  could  not  possibly 
succeed,  that  we  would  never  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  that  the  whole  thing  was 
ridiculous.  .  . 

I  am  talking  about  scientists  who  took 
this  stand.  Now  they  are  telling  us  the 
Safeguard  ABM  cannot  be  made  to  work. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
ask  the  Senator,  what  would  be  our  sit- 
uation now  if  we  had  contmued  only 
with  research  on  the  hydrogen  bomb,  if 
we  had  continued  only  with  research  on 
the  Polaris  submarine,  if  we  had  con- 
tinued only  with  research  in  connection 
with  the  moon  shot? 

Mr  DODD.  Well,  with  respect  to  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  I  shudder  to  thmk  of 
what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  not 
succeeded  in  developing  it  at  the  tune 
we  did.  As  it  turned  out.  we  beat  the  So- 
viet Union  to  it  by  only  about  6  months. 
If  we  had  not  developed  the  Polaris 
submarine  system.  I  shudder  agaui  to 
think  of  what  might  have  happened  to 
us  during  those  years. 

With  respect  to  the  moon  shot,  I  am 
confident  that,  if  our  adversaries  had 
gone  ahead  and  gotten  there  first,  they 
would  turn  their  accomplishments  into 
some  military  advantage,  to  our  great 
disadvantage. 

The  questions  the  Senator  asks  are 
well  taken. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlelt.  one  of  Us 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  tliey  were  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore : 

H  R  13079.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  Interest  equallzsi- 
tion  tax;  and  . 

SJ  Res  85.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  period  from 
August  26,  1969,  through  September  1.  19e9, 
as  -National  Archen,'  Week". 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr,  Yotmc). 


DAVE  McNALLY  TIES  AMERICAN 
LEAGUE  PITCHING  MARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  intending  to  take 
the  floor  to  express  my  commendation  to 
a  fellow  Montanan,  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Dave  McNally,  from  Billings, 
Mont.  Dave  has  been  pitching  for  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  for  a  few  years,  and 
lately  he  completed  his  15th  victory  for 
this  season,  with  no  defeats.  If  we  add 
his  two  straight  victories  at  the  end  of 
last  season.  Dave  has  a  record  of  17-0, 
which  I  believe  is  the  way  the  baseball 
fraternity  would  refer  to  it. 

Dave  McNally  is  feeling  no  pressure. 
He  is  feeling  no  pain.  But  in  his  own 
words,  he  is  feeling  very  lucky.  What  the 
26-year-old  Baltimore  left-hander  must 
be  wondering,  after  running  his  record 
to  15-C  with  a  4-2  victory  over  Kansas 
City  oiT  Wednesday  night,  is,  "Just  how 
lucky  can  I  be,  and  just  how  long  can 
this  last?" 

To  use  Daves  words : 

No.  I  don't  feel  any  pressure.  I  think  prob- 
ably I  would  feel  It  if  I  had  pitched  well  In 
every  game,  but  that  hasn't  been  the  case. 
I  pitched  badly  enough  to  lose  In  six  or 
seven  games. 

I  know  It  has  to  end  sometime,  but  I'm 
very  happy  to  get  this  far.  and  I'm  enjoying 
It.  I'd  rather  be  winning  like  this  than  losing 
but  it's  taken  a  lot  of  luck  to  do  It. 

McNally 's  number  15  put  him  in  the 
American  League  record  book  alongside 
Johnny  Allen  of  Cleveland.  McNally, 
with  two  victories  at  the  end  of  the  1968 
season,  tied  Allen's  mark  of  17  consecu- 
tive triumphs  over  two  seasons,  set  in 
1936-37,  and  Allen's  record  of  15  straight 
victories  at  the  start  of  a  season,  1937. 

Dave  McNally  is  just  one  triumph 
away  from  the  league  mark  of  16  suc- 
cessive victories  in  one  season,  set  by  four 
pitchers. 

I  know  Dave  McNally  very  well;  I  know 
his  family  extremely  well.  Those  of  us 
who  come  from  Montana  are  very  proud 
of  what  Dave  McNally  has  been  doing 
since  first  starting  out  in  American  Le- 
gion baseball  and  then  graduating  to  the 
Baltimore  Orioles.  We  want  him  to  know 
that  we  are  following  every  game  with 
trepidation.  We  are  hoping  that  his  un- 
broken string  of  wins  will  continue 
through  the  entire  season,  jccause  we 
know  that  even  if  Dave  is  lucky  on  oc- 
casion, he  is  an  outstanding  man  in  his 
own  right. 

We  look  upon  him  as  a  great  Mon- 
tanan. I  look  upon  him  as  a  close  per- 
sonal friend. 

If  Dave  ever  gets  word  of  this.  I  just 
want  him  to  know  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  us  who  may  not  see  him  at  the  stadium 
but  who,  nevertheless,  are  watching  his 
every  effort  and  wishing  him  every 
success. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
DECEIVED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
regarding  the  much  ballyhooed  return 


of  25,000  of  our  combat  troops  from 
South  Vietnam. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  report  not 
only  that  25,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  had  been  returned  home  from 
Vietnam  but  also  that  at  least  75,000 
more  combat  troops  would  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  from  Vietnam  be- 
fore next  December.  Such  a  report  would 
be  contrary  to  the  facts. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  President 
Nixon's  recent  statements  in  Thailand 
and  Saigon,  Americans  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  gravely  concerned  that  our 
fearful  combat  casualties  in  that  unde- 
clared, immoral,  unpopular  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  go  on  and  on  for  many  months. 
President  Nixon  should  be  reminded 
that  he  was  elected  because  of  his  oft- 
repeated  campaign  statement  that  he 
had  a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  That  plan  is  still  his  secret. 

I  am  regretfully  reporting  the  facts. 
On  January  19,  1969,  2  days  before  Rich- 
ard Nixon  was  inaugurated  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  there  were  532,000 
men  of  our  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Air 
Force,  and  Coast  Guard  in  Vietnam. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  reports 
issued  from  the  Pentagon  and  from  the 
White  House.  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  at  this  time  the  total  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,  6 
months  following  the  time  President 
Nixon  was  inaugurated,  would  be  ap- 
proximately 507.500.  The  fact  is  that  on 
July  19,  1969,  there  were  more  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  than  at 
the  time  Richard  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent. The  total  number  of  men  in  our 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard  in  Vietnam  on  July  19.  1969. 
was  535,500,  whereas  it  had  been  532,000 
on  the  day  before  he  was  inaugurated. 

On  Jime  10,  1969,  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent Nixon  armounced  the  withdrawal 
of  25,000  troops  from  Vietnam,  the  total 
number  of  men  in  our  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rines. Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  in 
Vietnam  was  537,500.  On  July  19,  1969, 
the  total  number  was  535,000.  or  only 
2,000  less. 

Incidentally,  I  report  that  on  the  day 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  left  the 
White  House  January  20.  1969.  the  total 
of  American  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam, 
off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  and  in  Thai- 
land was  613,200.  From  that  date  to 
Jime  10,  1939,  2  days  after  President 
Nixon  aimounced  that  25,000  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  this 
total  had  been  increased  to  621,200.  On 
July  19,  1969,  more  than  a  month  after 
the  announced  withdrawal  and  after  6 
months  of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  618.600  American  service- 
men remain  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  make  this  factually 
correct  report. 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  feelings  of 
many  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
profoundly  disappointed  over  the  fail- 
ure of  this  administration  to  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  withdraw  at  least  100,000 
young  Americans  from  the  Vietnam 
quagmire. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  week  July 
19  to  26  Americans  killed  and  wounded 


in  combat  numbered  2.926;  during  that 
same  period  South  Vietnam  friendly 
forces — too  friendly  to  flght^2,339. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  August  1, 
1969,  he  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

S.  38.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  upper  Nio- 
brara River  Compact  between  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  and 

S.  1590.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  In  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  so  that 
It  may  complete  its  assigned  task. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t;m- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  administration  and  effec- 
tiveness of  work  experience  and  training 
project  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  Wayne  County.  Mich., 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  July  31.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  Lake  County,  Ind.,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated  August  1, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2754.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purpoees    (Rept.  No.  91-339). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  9825.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce: 

Lewis  M.  Branscomb,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards; 

Davie  W.  Oberlln,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation;  and 

Jacob  L.  Bernheim,  of  Wisconain,  Poster 
S.  Brown,  of  New  York,  William  W.  Knight. 
Jr..  of  Ohio,  Miles  F.  McKee.  of  Michigan,  and 
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Joseph  N.  Thomas.  ^^'^'^i'^^V^.  ^t  ^w- 
berB  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St   La^ 
rence   Seaway   Development   Corporation. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  I  also  re- 
port favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Actaun- 
fstration  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Since 
these  names  have  previously  app^red  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  in  ordcr  to 
save  the  expense  of  printmg  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
coS  that  they  be  ordered  to  he  c.n  th« 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 

""^^RBSTDrnG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

David  M.  Wilson,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Enrtronmental  Science  Services  Administra- 

*'°P°hiUp  J.  Taetz,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  perSianent  appointment  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 

George  A.  Blann,  and  sundry  other  officers^ 
to  be  permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the 

'°^J^ol  Calicchlo,  and  sundn.  other 
Reserve  officers,  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  Coast  Guard: 

Herman  J.  Lentz,  to  be  a  permanent  coni- 
nii^ioned  warrant  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard, 

"""oeorge  A.  Blann,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mokdale  when  he  in- 
troduced  the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DODD; 
S.2759    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ^<^J^^^ 
Danlele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  STEVENS: 
S  2760  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue code  of  1954  to  remove  the  limitations 
on  the  deductibility  of  expenses  for  care  of 
dependents  Incurred  to  enable  a  taxpayer  to 
be  gainfully  employed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Tpi  Y\  fi.n  c  c 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevtns  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S  2756— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  GENERAL  REVISION  OF 
THE  PATENT  LAWS 


BiUs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 

Bv  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Boccs. 
Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  ^Ir. 
HOLLINCS  ,  Mr.  moss.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
STEVENS,  and  Mr.  Yarborouoh)  : 

S  2754  A  bin  to  amend  subchapter  III  ol 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  re- 
latlng  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S  2755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donal  N. 
Caliaghan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S  2756  A  bill  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  an  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S  2757  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  pollution,  deterioration  of 
water  quality,  and  damage  to  lands  and 
waters  resulting  from  erosion  to  the  roadbeds 
and  rights-of-way  of  existing  State,  county, 
and  other  rural  roads  and  highways,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Nelson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S  2758  A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion which  presently  limits  eligibility  for 
residential  rehabilitation  loans  thereunder 
to  persons  whose  Income  is  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  below-market-lnterest-rate 
mortgages  insured  under  section  221(d)  (d) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  general  revision  of  the 
patent  laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 

°On'  February  28  I  introduced  S.  1246 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  patent 
laws  That  bill  incorporated  the  best  fea- 
tures of  several  patent  revision  bills  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Patente, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  dunng  the 
90th  Congress.  It  also  reflected  a  niunber 
of  suggestions  made  during  and  subse- 
quent to  the  subcommittees  hearings  on 
patent  law  revision.  Although  the  public 
hearings  were  completed  last  year,  the 
subcommittee  delayed  action  on  this  eg- 
islation  at  the  request  of  the  patent  bar 
Last  winter,  I  indicated  that  if  President 
Nixon  determined  that  he  wished  to  se- 
lect a  new  Commissioner  of  Patents,  I 
would  further  delay  the  reporting  of  a 
bill  by  the  subcommittee  untU  such  tune 
as  the  new  Commissioner  could  leview 
the    various   legislative    proposals.   The 
President  did  nominate  a  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  I  have  met  with 
him.    Many    suggestions    made   by    the 
Commissioner  have  been  included  in  the 
revised  patent  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  ,     J       ,         uio 
This  legislation  has  had  a  long  his- 
tory and  can  be  traced  back  to  a  series 
of  30  studies  on  the  patent  system  that 
were  commissioned  and  published  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights.  Following  this  review, 
the  subcommittee  concluded  that    The 
objectives  of  the  patent  system  are  as 
valid   today   as   at   its   inception,"   but 
"there  has  not  been  adequate  adjustment 
of  our  patent  laws  and   procedures  to 
reflect  changing  conditions  and  to  re- 
spond to  the  critical  problems  confront- 
ing the  Patent  Office." 

President  Johnson  subsequently  es- 
tablished the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Patent  System  which  submitted 
a  report  on  November  17,  1966,  making 
35  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  American  patent  system. 
Most  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Com- 
mission would  require  legislative  action 
to  be  implemented.  Many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  that 
required  congressional  approval  were 
incorporated  in  the  Patent  Reform  Act 
of  1967  that  was  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. During  and  subsequent  to 
the  subcommittee  hearings,  the  John- 
son administration  made  a  number  of 


suggestions  for  changes  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  .         . 

While    certain    of    the    Commissions 
recommendations  engendered  consider- 
able opposition,  the  objectives  sought  by 
the  commission  warrant  the  support  ol 
the  Congress.  Any  general  patent  legis- 
lation must,  therefore,  be  judged  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  achieves  the  objectives 
of  the  President's  Commission  and  serves 
to  ameliorate  the  problems  of  the  patent 
system  which  were  identified  in  the  ear- 
lier reports  of  the  subcommittee.  In  my 
judgment,  the  most  important  of  these 
objectives   are   to   raise   the   quaUty   of 
US    patents,  to  shori:en  the  period  of 
pendency  of  a  patent  application  from 
the  filing  date  to  final  disposition  b> 
the  Patent  Office  so  as  to  accelerate  the 
public  disclosure  of  new  technology,  and 
to  modernize  the  searching  and  exami- 
nation procedures  of  the  Patent  Office 
so  that  it  can  more  efficiently  serve  the 
needs  of  the  public. 

The  quality  of  issued  patents  and  tne 
substantial  deviation  between  the  stand- 
ards applied  by  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
Federal  courts  in  determining  the  pat- 
entability  of   inventions   has   been   ex- 
plored in  a  number  of  the  reports  of  the 
subcommittee.  A  recent  survey  mdicates 
that  during  a  2 '2-year  penod  72  percent 
of  the  adjudicated  patents  were  found 
invalid.  During  the  period  of  this  study 
not    a    single    patent    htigated    in   the 
eighth  circuit,  which  includes  Arkansas, 
was  found  to  be  vaUd.  The  most  im- 
portant recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  the  patentability  of  inventions  was 
the  case  of   Graham   against  Deere  in 
1966.   Tlie   Court   declared: 

we  have  observed  a  notorious  difference 
between  the  standards  applied  by  the  Patent 
Office  and  by  the  courts. 


Of  course,  as  Simon  Rifkind.  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  President's  Commission, 
observed  during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
different  standards  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  the  courts  is  the  ex  parte  nature  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  office. 

The  Supreme  Court  again  referred  to 
the  standard  of  patentability  in  its  opin- 
ion on  June  16  of  this  year  m  Lear 
against  Adkins.  Justice  Harlan  writing 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  described  the 
Graham  decision  as  requiring  a  ae- 
manding  standard  of  invention.  Three 
Justices  in  a  separate  opinion  referred 
to  the  requirement  that  a  patent  appli- 
cant must  meet  the  "exacting  standards 
of  the  patent  laws."  The  subcommittee 
in  its  1967  annual  report,  approved  by 
each  of  the  current  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  stated: 

The  Patent  Office  should  be  more  vigilant 
in  rejecting  applications  •»'hlch  do  "ft  fieel 
the  required  standard.  The  issuance  of  in- 
valid patents  serves  only  to  undermine  the 
entire  patent  system. 

section  103  of  title  35  is  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  patentability.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Graham  case  said: 
we  have  been  urged  to  find  in  section  103 
a  relaxed  standard,  supposedly  a  Congres- 
sional reaction  to  the  "increased  s^ndard 
applied  by  this  Court  in  its  dec^'ons  over 

the  last  20  or  30  years.  ThV''''^""4,^^ub' 
malned  Invariable  In  this  Court  .  The  Sub- 
comirHtee  In  itc  1967  report  stated     It  does 
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not  appear  that  it  Is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  enact  additional  legislation  defining  the 
standard  of  patentability.  Rather,  the  Patent 
Office  should  more  closely  observe  the  exist- 
ing requirements. 

Congressional  tinkering  with  section 
103  could  well  sow  the  seeds  of  greater 
confusion,  rather  than  promote  the  de- 
sired clarification.  The  nature  and  intent 
of  any  revision  of  section  103  should  be 
carefully  studied. 

A  review  of  the  relevant  judicial  deci- 
sions at  all  levels  of  the  Federal  courts 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Patent  Act 
of  1952  does  indicate  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  legislative  intent,  specifically, 
the  correct  interpretation  to  be  given  to 
section  103.  Fui-thermore.  the  language 
in  section  103  is  general  in  nature  and 
has  resulted  in  a  variety  of  judicial  in- 
terpretations. Under  these  circumstances 
I  have  concluded  that  a  clarification  of 
section  103  is  a  desirable  element  of  any 
program  to  improve  the  patent  system. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
clarifies  certain  of  the  language  cur- 
rently in  section  103.  and  includes  several 
guidelines  to  assist  the  Patent  OfHce  and 
the  comts  in  interpreting  the  required 
standard  of  patentability.  It  is  not  the 
pui-pose  of  the  revised  section  103  to 
lower  the  conditions  for  patentability 
which  have  traditionally  been  required 
by  statute  in  pui'suance  of  the  limited 
constitutional  grant  of  power  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  revised  103  should  contribute 
to  a  reduction  in  the  divergencies  and  un- 
certainties which  have  arisen  in  the 
various  circuits  and  promote  the  orderly 
development  of  a  consistent  standard  of 
patentability.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  theso 
changes  will  result  also  in  fewer  reversals 
of  Federal  district  court  decisions  by 
coiu-ts  of  appeals,  and  the  giving  of 
greater  weight  to  the  findings  of  those 
courts  which  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  testimony  and  observe  the 
witnesses. 

In  addition  to  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tions 102  and  103  enumerating  the  con- 
ditions of  patentability,  the  presumption 
of  patent  validity  in  section  282  has  been 
strengthened  by  providing  that  a  party 
challenging  the  validity  of  a  patent  un- 
der section  103  'has  the  burden  of  es- 
tablishing obviousness  of  the  claimed  in- 
vention by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence."  The  protection  of  the  public, 
therefore,  requires  that  the  Patent  OfBce 
be  vigilant  in  rejecting  those  applications 
which  do  not  meet  the  standard  of  pat- 
entability. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  professional  staff  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office  referred  to  the  language  of 
the  court: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ent* and  of  the  courts  in  the  administration 
of  the  patent  system  to  give  effect  to  the 
constitutional  standard  by  appropriate  appli- 
cation, in  each  case,  of  the  statutory  scheme 
of  the  Congress. 

He  instructed  the  examiners  to  "keep 
constantly  in  mind  that  the  Supreme 
Court  insists  upon  strict  adherence  to 
the  reqiiirement  that  the  patents  should 
be  granted  only  for  new,  useful,  and  un- 
obvious  inventions,  and  the  examiner 
must  thus  be  so  satisfied  before  allowing 
an  application."  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  gap  between  the  Patent  OfBce  stand- 


ard and  that  required  by  the  statute  and 
judicial  decisions  has  been  reduced  since 
the  Graham  decision  and  the  directive  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Section  102  of  my  bill  provides  that 
"an  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pat- 
ent on  the  invention  defined  in  each 
claim  of  his  application  upon  estabUsh- 
ing  by  a  preponderance  of  pre  of  that 
the  invention  meets  the  conditions  for 
patentability".  As  under  present  law,  the 
applicant  would  file  an  application  in- 
cluding the  specification  prescribed  in 
section  112,  describing  the  invention  and 
distinguishing  it  from  other  inventions 
and  from  what  is  old.  The  specification 
must  conclude  with  one  or  more  claims 
particularly  pointing  out  and  distinctly 
claiming  the  subject  matter  regarded 
as  the  invention.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  pursuant  to 
section  131(c),  will  issue  regulations  re- 
quiring applicants  to  cite  any  relevant 
patents,  publications,  and  other  prior  art 
which  the  applicant  considered  in  pre- 
paring his  application,  together  with  an 
explanation  as  to  why  the  claims  are 
patentable  over  the  prior  art,  or  if  no 
specific  relevant  prior  art  was  considered 
a  statement  to  that  effect  and  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  claims  in  such 
application  are  believed  to  be  patentable. 
If  the  examiner  determines  that  the  ap- 
plication meets  the  conditions  for  pat- 
entability required  by  the  statute,  the 
application  will  be  allowed  and  the  pat- 
ent issued.  If  the  examiner  is  not  satis- 
fied that  claims  in  the  application  are 
patentable,  the  application  shall  not  be 
allowed  unless  the  applicant  establishes 
by  a  preponderance  of  proof  that  the  in- 
vention meets  the  conditions  for  patent- 
ability as  set  forth  in  sections  102  and 
103.  Section  134  provides  that  an  ap- 
plicant may  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  primary  examiner  to  the  Board 
of  Appeals. 

Tlie  clarification  of  the  conditions  for 
patentability,  the  strengthening  of  the 
presumption  of  patent  validity,  and  the 
placing  of  the  burden  on  the  applicant 
to  establish  by  a  preponderance  of  proof 
Iris  right  to  a  patent,  in  my  opinion, 
achieves  a  fair  balance  between  the 
rights  of  the  applicant,  and  of  the  public. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion and  various  reports  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  facilitating  an  earlier  disclosure  of  a 
new  technology  by  reducing  the  pro- 
tracted delays  in  the  examination  of  pat- 
ent applications.  Virtually  all  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Commission 
to  promote  earlier  pubUc  disclosure  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  organized  pat- 
ent bar  diu'ing  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings. Subsequently,  the  Patent  Office  ad- 
vised the  subcommittee  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  at  this  time  to  undertake 
major  statutory  modifications  of  the  ex- 
amination procedure  because  the  goal  of 
a  more  rapid  disposal  of  patent  applica- 
tions could  be  obtained  by  various  ad- 
ministrative actions  of  the  Patent  Office. 
The  Patent  Office  informed  the  Con- 
gress last  year  that  it  was  its  intention, 
commencing  in  fiscal  year  1972,  to  re- 
duce the  pendency  period  of  patent  ap- 
plications from  the  recent  average  of 
30  months  to  18  months.  The  new  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  in  testifying  before 


the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  May 
2  assured  the  committee  that  he  would 
take  appropriate  measures  to  implement 
this  program.  On  the  basis  of  the  as- 
surances made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  I  have  decided  that  no  major 
surgei-y  in  the  examination  procedure  is 
required  at  the  present  time. 

A  major  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission  which  was  in- 
coi-porated  in  the  earlier  versions  of  the 
bills  which  I  have  introduced  would  have 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  section  104 
of  the  cui'rent  patent  law  which  in  ef- 
fect discriminates  against  foreign  pat- 
ent applicants  by  precluding  reliance  on 
foreign  inventive  activities  in  establish- 
ing a  date  of  invention.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  in  a  letter  in  1968  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary stated: 

Not  only  does  this  provision  unfairly  dis- 
criminate against  foreign  applicants,  but  It 
lias  been  a  source  of  considerable  difficulty 
in  our  negotiations  for  international  patent 
cooperation. 

The  Department  of  State  advised  me 
that  the  repeal  of  section  104  was  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  the  greater 
international  cooperation  in  patent  mat- 
ters, which  I  have  advocated  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  current  administration 
has  reviewed  this  subject  and  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  that  the  administration  does 
not  at  this  time  favor  the  repeal  of  sec- 
lion  104  and  recommends  that  our  pat- 
ent statute  should,  for  the  present,  con- 
tinue to  bar  proof  of  foreign  inventive 
activities.  I  have,  therefore,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  retained  sec- 
tion 104. 

The  President's  Commission  in  Recom- 
mendation No.  22  proposed  the  inclusion 
in  the  patent  statute  of  language  clari- 
fying the  licensing  of  patent  rights,  field- 
of-use  restrictions  and  the  doctrine  of 
patent  misuse.  This  recommendation  was 
not  included  in  the  former  administra- 
tion's Patent  Reform  Act.  During  the 
congressional  hearings,  the  Department 
of  Justice  opposed  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation. I  have  felt  that  the  re- 
lationship between  the  patent  and  anti- 
trust laws  deserved  careful  consideration 
and  with  the  change  in  administration  I 
wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  asking  for  the  current  views  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  received  on 
June  10  a  letter  from  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Laren, Assistant  Attorney  General,  Anti- 
trust Division,  stating: 

I  strongly  urge  the  committee  not  to  incor- 
porate Proposal  No.  22  in  any  proposed  pat- 
ent legislation. 

Mr.  McLaren  indicated  that  any  nec- 
essary development  or  clarification  of 
the  law  in  this  area  could  be  obtained 
as  part  of  the  Department's  antitrust  en- 
forcement program.  He  informed  me 
that  several  cases  have  recently  been 
filed  and  that  others  may  be  anticipated. 
No  provisions  on  this  subject  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Chapter  30,  section  301  of  the  bill,  re- 
states the  traditional  interpretation  that 
the  Federal  patent  statute  does  not  pre- 
empt contractual  or  other  rights  or  ob- 
ligations not  in  the  nature  of  patent 
rights,  imposed  by  State  or  Federal  law 
on  particular  parties  with  regard  to  in- 
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ventioQs  or  discoveries,  whether  or  not 
subject  to  title  35.  ^  ,     .  ,  ^ 

The  Congress  in  1965  passed  legislation 
revising  the  patent  fee  schedule.  After  a 
lengthy  study  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  between  65  percent  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  Patent  Office  op- 
erations should  be  recovered  by  patent 
fees  The  Johnson  administration  recom- 
mended that  Congress  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  set  patent  fees 
so  that  the  Patent  Office  would  recover 
between  65  percent  and  75  percent  of  its 
costs  The  Department  of  Commerce  this 
year  suggested  that  the  adjustment  of 
fees   should  be  considered  in  separate 
legislation,    and    indicated    that    they 
would  later  transmit  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  My  biU  retains  the 
present  fee  schedule  and  provides  in  sec- 
tion 41(e>   that  the  Patent  Office  shall 
normally  recover  65  percent  of  its  costs. 
It  directs  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to 
transmit  his  recommendations  for  ad- 
justment of  the  fee  schedule  whenever 
the  recovery  rate  consistently  falls  below 
65  percent.  The  current  Commissioner  of 
Patents  in  testifying  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  1965  as  the  representative  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  said  "that 
something  of  the  order  of  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Patent  Office 
would  be  a  reasonable  total  amount  of 
fees  to  be  collected." 

Too  frequently  in  the  consideration  ol 
patent  legislation,   the   inventor— espe- 
cially the  independent  inventor— is  the 
forgotten  American.  The  subcommittee 
has  received  testimony  from  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Inventors.  This  orgamza- 
tion  has  proposed  certain  amendments 
to  the  patent  law.  such  as  a  statutory 
prohibition  on  an  employer  requiring  the 
assigimient  of  rights  in  inventions  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  and  a  prohibi- 
tion on  challenges  to  the  validity  of  a  pat- 
ent more  than  5  years  after  its  issuance. 
A  particular  cause  of  concern  to  inven- 
tors is  the  legal  costs  involved  in  obtain- 
ing and  defending  patents.  At  the  request 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Scott  » .  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  requested  the  American  Patent 
Law  Association,  the  National  Council  of 
Patent  Law  AssociaUons.  and  the  Section 
of   Patent.   Trademark,   and  Copyright 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
survey  what  legal  assistance  is  currently 
available  to  indigent  patent  applicants 
and  patentees,  and  to  recommend  what 
additional  assistance,  possibly  with  pub- 
lic funds,  may  be  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  *S.  2756)  for  the  general  reva- 
sion  of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.       

S  2757— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  which  would 
authorize  Federal  assistance  to  fight  pol- 
lution caused  by  erosion  of  streambanks 
and  roadbanks. 


Each  year  erosion  along  the  Nation's 
streams  and  rivers  damages  and  de- 
stroys valuable  land.  Channels  and  lakes 
are  altered  or  filled,  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
stroyed and  water  poUuted.  Erosion  is 
nothing  less  than  a  form  of  vandalism  of 
the  American  land  that  can  and  must 
be  stopped. 

Uncontrolled  erosion  is  as  expensive  as 
it  is  destructive.  Each  year  streambank 
erosion  along  300,000  mUes  of  the  Na- 
tion's waterways  destroys  valuable  land. 
The  annual  cost  of  removing  sediment 
from  channels,  harbors  and  reservoirs 
is  estimated  at  $250  million. 

Each  year  we  lose  500  million  tons  ol 
soil  from  the  banks  of  our  streams  and 
rivers.  Unless  preventive  measures  are 
taken  immediately,  we  will  see  the  rapid 
and  substantial  destruction  of  our  beau- 
tiful rivers  and  streams. 

In  Wisconsin  alone,  66.000  miles  of 
streambanks  are  producing  or  have  the 
potential  to  produce  sediment.  Twenty - 
four  thousand  miles  of  these  stream- 
banks  have  critical  erosion  problems.  As 
much  as  30  percent  of  the  total  sediment 
that  pollutes  streams,  lakes,  and  reser- 
voirs in  Wisconsin  comes  from  stream- 
bank  erosion. 

A  study  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
disclosed  that  erosion  in  the  red  ciay  area 
of  northwestern  Wisconsin  has  damaged 
valuable  trout  and  recreational  streams, 
discolored  Lake  Superior  waters  off  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  and  is  damaging 
the  lake's  aquatic  life. 

Bank  erosion  control  on  large  rivers  is 
carried  out  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Although  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  provides  some  cost-sharing 
for  streambank  erosion  control  through 
the  agricultural  conservation  program 
and  the  small  watersheds  program,  it  is 
impossible  to  undertake  large-scale  coni- 
munity  erosion  control  projects.  It  is 
these  extensive  programs  which  can  be 
carried  out  for  the  entire  course  of  a 
river  or  stream  which  will  be  most  effec- 
tive. .  ^  , 

The  bill  provides  similar  assistance  tor 
erosion  control  along  the  Nation's  State 
and  local  highways,  which  needlessly  de- 
stroys valuable  land,  defaces  the  land- 
scape, causes  excessive  highway  mainte- 
nance costs  and  pollutes  many  of  our 
rivers  and  streams. 

Roadside  erosion  control  on  the  875.000 
miles  of  Federal  highways  is  handled  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  An- 
other half  a  milUon  of  city  streets  and 
roads  are  handled  by  municipalities. 

This  leaves  some  2.125.000  miles  of 
State  and  secondary  roads— about  60 
percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  highway  sys- 
tem—without adequate  protection 
against   roadbank   erosion. 

Studies  have  shown  that  silt  losses  due 
to  roadbank  erosion  run  as  high  as  356 
tons  per  acre  per  year  in  parts  of  Wis- 
consin. An  estimated  15  percent  of  the 
silt  polluting  Wisconsin's  waters  comes 
from  this  source. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  counties  and  local  conservation 
districts  in  furnishing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  in  planning  and  in- 
stalUng  erosion  control  measures.  Coop- 
erating States,  counties,  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  would  bear  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  control  measures. 


with  the  exception  of  engineering  costs. 
Those  agencies  would  provide  land,  ease- 
ments of  rights-of-way  and  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintenance  of  the  road- 
side measures. 

Mr  President,  to  consider  such  meas- 
ures of  minor  importance  or  U>  ignore 
them  in  the  name  of  economy  is  to  be  ir- 
responsible and  shortsighted.  It  is  only 
sensible  and  economical  to  care  for  our 
natm-al  resources  and  to  mamtem  our 
highways.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2757)  to  provide  for 
control  and  prevention  of  pollution, 
terioration  of  water  quality,  and  damage 
to  lands  and  waters  resulting  froin  ero- 
sion to  the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way 
of  existing  State,  county,  and  other  rural 
roads  and  highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  w^  re- 
ceived read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


bill 
re- 

the 
de- 


S    275&-INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

TO  AMEND  SECTION   312  OF  THE 

HOUSING  ACT  OF   1964 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964.  The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to 
eliminate  the  provision  in  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act  which  imposes  an  income  Imuta- 
tion  on  the  use  of  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loans. 

The  section  312  program,  first  auUior- 
ized  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  affects 
property  owners  in  urban  renewal  and 
code  enforcement  areas.  It  provides  tnem 
with  3 -percent  direct  loans  to  finance  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  homes  and  busi- 

In  1964.  section  312  represented  a  shift 
in  the  emphasis  of  our  renewal  programs. 
No  longer  would  the  bulldozer  be  the 
main  tool  of  urban  renewal.  Rather,  the 
emphasis  would  be  on  conserving  and 
rehabilitating  as  much  existing  housing 
as  possible.  Since  1964,  the  section  312 
program  has  been  refined  and  expanded 
by  subsequent  legislation.  The  Housing 
Act  of  1968  contains  several  useful  new 
provisions  which  remove  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  3-percent  loans. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  1968  act 
also  restricts  loans  for  residential  proper- 
ties to  persons  whose  incomes  fall  with- 
in the  income  ceilings  of  the  221(d" J> 
below -market  interest  rate  program. 

The  221(d  1 1 3 1  limits  vai-y  significantly 
from  one  community  to  another.  In 
general  the  income  limits  for  a  family 
of  four  are  in  the  $6,000  to  $8,000  a  year 
range  Local  housing  agencies  through- 
out the  country  are  finding  that  this  re- 
striction, which  is  just  now  takmg  effect 
for  the  section  312  program,  is  seriously 
impeding  the  operation  of  many  prel- 
ects The  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Officials  esti- 
mates that  40  percent  of  all  rehabUita- 
tion  activity  will  be  affected  by  the  new 
limits.  The  Minneapolis  Housing  and  Re- 
development Authority  informs  me  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  people 
who  had  qualified  for  section  312  loans 
before  the  passage  of  the  1968  act  will 
no  longer  be  eligible. 
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Under  current  HUD  regulations,  those 
projects  which  received  HUD  approval 
for  planning  or  operation  before  August 
1.  1968.  are  not  subject  to  the  restrictive 
income  limits.  However,  the  cutoff  date 
in  this  regulation  will  benefit  urban  re- 
newal projects  more  than  it  does  code 
enforcement  projects.  Since  renewal 
projects  received  Federal  planning 
grants,  the  regulation  excuses  them  from 
the  income  restrictions  if  the  project  has 
received  HUD  planning  funds  before  the 
cutoff  date.  On  the  other  hand,  code  en- 
forcement projects  do  not  receive  Fed- 
eral planning  grants  and  therefore  are 
excluded  from  coverage  by  the  income 
limits  only  if  the  project  is  approved  for 
operation  by  HUD  before  the  August 
1968  cutoff  date. 

Thus,  in  a  community  where  an  urban 
renewal  project  and  a  code  enforcement 
project  become  operational  at  the  same 
time,  the  property  owners  in  one  project 
area  will  be  affected  by  the  income  limits 
while  the  property  owners  in  the  other 
may  not  be  affected.  The  Jordan  code 
enforcement  project  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  "is  an  example  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  this  new  regulation.  The 
Jordan  project  was  funded  in  May  1969. 
No  Federal  funds  were  received  for  plan- 
ning, but  the  city  had  been  involved  with 
local  residents  in  planning  the  project 
2  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act. 

When  local  planning  activities  were 
initiated,  Minneapolis  housing  ofQcials 
announced  that  3  percent  rehabilitation 
loans  would  be  available  to  all  area 
liomeowners.  However,  since  the  project 
was  actually  funded  after  the  passage  of 
the  1968  act.  Jordan  residents  found 
that  they  could  not  qualify  for  loans  if 
their  incomes  exceeded  the  221(d)  <3) 
limits.  If  the  Jordan  project  had  in- 
volved urban  renewal — and  urban  re- 
newal planning  funds — rather  than  code 
enforcement — the  income  limits  would 
not  have  applied. 

Even  more  significant  than  these  ad- 
ministrative problems  is  the  impact  that 
the  income  limits  will  have  on  our  fu- 
ture efforts  to  preser\-e  older  residential 
neighborhoods  in  the  central  cities.  Up 
to  now.  rehabilitation  and  code  enforce- 
ment has  been  used  effectively  to 
strengthen  "tipping  point"  neighbor- 
hoods— residential  areas  that  are  not  yet 
severely  blighted  but  that  may  deteri- 
orate rapidly  unless  preventive  action  is 
taken.  The  section  312  program  has  been 
an  extremely  useful  rehabilitation  tool 
in  these  areas.  But  now  the  income  limits 
mean  that  the  Minneapolis  homeowners 
with  an  average  sized  family  and  an  in- 
come slightly  above  the  221(d)(3)  lim- 
its— say  S8,500  a  year — will  no  longer  be 
able  to  qualify  for  a  3-percent  loan  if  he 
lives  in  a  code  enforcement  area,  even 
though  he  may  t>e  required  to  make  ex- 
tensive improvements  to  his  property.  A 
family  in  this  predicament  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  enthusiastic  about  staying 
in  the  neighborhood,  since  they  would  be 
forced  to  take  out  a  conventional  loan  at 
8  percent  interest — and  higher — to  fix  up 
an  old  house.  Indirectly,  then,  the  income 
limits  will  encourage  the  exodus  from 
the  central  cities  of  the  younger,  stable 
families  we  most  need  to  provide  leader- 


ship in  our  "tiWJing  point"  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Legislation  to  remove  these  limits  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  oflBcials 
and  residents  In  my  own  State,  as  well  as 
by  such  national  organizations  as  the 
Conference  of  Mayors — League  of  Cities. 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials. 

The  income  limits  liave  not  improved 
the  operation  of  our  rehabilitation  pi'o- 
gram  in  any  demonstrable  way.  This  un- 
necessary restriction  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2758)  to  amend  section  312 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  eliminate 
the  provision  which  presently  limits  eligi- 
bility for  residential  rehabilitation  loans 
thereunder  to  persons  whose  income  is 
within  the  limits  prescribed  for  below- 
market-interest-rate  mortgages  insured 
under  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


S.  2760— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  WORK- 
ING MOTHERS 

Mr.  STErVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  My  bill  will  allow 
parents  to  deduct  the  full  cost  of  child 
care  incurred  as  the  result  of  working  as 
a  legitimate  business  expense. 

In  this  day  of  spiraling  costs  of  living, 
the  limitations  which  prohibit  women  fil- 
ing joint  returns  with  husbands  of  com- 
bined incomes  of  $6,600  or  more  from 
deducting  child-care  expenses  incurred 
as  a  result  of  working  are  not  realistic. 
The  present  law  imposes  an  inequitable 
tax  burden  on  wage  earners;  particularly 
mothers,  who  pursue  both  a  profession 
or  trade  and  motherhood. 

Certainly,  the  increased  benefits  to  the 
family,  derived  from  this  income,  should 
not  be  negated  by  an  increased  tax 
liability. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  eliminate 
any  limitations  as  to  income  level  or 
amount  of  child-care  costs  that  may  be 
used  as  legitimate  income  tax  deductions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2760)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the 
limitations  on  the  deductibility  of  ex- 
penses for  care  of  dependents  incurred 
to  enable  a  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed, introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    2422 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that,    at   the   next   printing,   the 


names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota <  Mr.  McCarthy  ) .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott),  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2422,  a  bill  to  amend  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  prescribe  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  for  the  students  insured 
loan  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2632 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mi*.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson  ) , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Wil- 
LL\MS » ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2632,  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  call  in  1970 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  Family  Planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.   2722 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  Church  ) .  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2722,  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  general  In- 
crease of  25  percent  in  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  payable  thereunder  (with  a 
minimum  old-age  benefit  of  $100),  to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
such  benefits  in  the  future,  to  Increase 
the  amounts  individuals  may  earn  with- 
out suffering  deductions  from  such  bene- 
fits, and  to  amend  title  XVin  of  such  act 
so  as  to  include  eye  care,  dental  care, 
hearing  aids,  and  routine  physical 
examinations  within  the  services  covered 
by  the  insurance  program  established  by 
part  B  of  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENT 

NO.   107 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packw/ood)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  107 
to  S.  2546,  the  military  procurement  bill. 

Tlie  amendment  requires  annual  dis- 
closures by  former  high-ranking  civilian 
and  military  Pentagon  employees  who 
leave  the  Government  and  go  to  work 
for  major  defense  contractors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ENROLLED  BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  1.  1969.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S  38  An  act  lx)  consent  to  the  upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  between  the  SUtes 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska; 

S  1590  An  act  to  amend  the  NatKDnal 
commission  on  Product  Safety  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  that 
it  may  complete  its  assigned  task;    aad 

S  J  Res.  85.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  from  August 
26,  1969.  through  September  1,  1969,  as  Na- 
tional Archery  Week". 


CONGRATULATORY  MESSA(3ES 

FROM  FOREIGN  PARLIAMENTS 
ON  APOLLO  11  MISSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  congratulatory  messages 
on  the  Apollo  11  mission  from  the  Sen- 
ate of  France,  the  Senate  of  Belgium, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Vietnam. 

I  thank  these  bodies  for  their  warm 
sentiments  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To   Senator  Mansfield: 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  In 
the  French  Senate  I  wish  to  express  our  ad- 
miration to  Armstrong.  Collins  and  Aldrm 
and  also  to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  complete  success  of  the  Apollo  11  mis- 
sion which  constitutes  an  unprecedented 
event  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
Signed  by: 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  Paris, 

France. 

The  Belgian  Senate  has  followed  with  deep 
emotion  and  boundless  admiration  the  pro- 
dieious  exploit  of  the  U.S.  astronauts  who 
have  accomplished  the  most  extraordinary 
conquest   In   world   history   and   who   have 
proven  that  the  victories  of  peace  excel  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  military  victories.  I 
vi'ish  to  express  to  you  my  congratulations 
and  those  of  the  entire  Senate  o^  this  bril- 
liant success  that  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  courageous  astronauts,  the  scientists, 
the  engineers,  the  Intellectual  and  manual 
workers  of  the  great  American  naUon  which 
•Kitti  its  tradiUonal  nobleness  made  ItseU  the 
mes  enger  of  all  mankind.  I  wish  to  express 
my  fervent  wishes  for  the  happy  return  of 
the  gallant  conquerors  of  the  moon. 
Pkxtl  Stroye. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

July  25,  1969. 

To  Senator  Mansfield  : 

We  send  our  warm  and  friendly  greetings 
on  the  success  of  the  Apollo  11  mission. 
Please  make  known  to  the  American  people 
that  we  have  communicated  our  happiness 
and  best  wishes  on  the  total  success  of  this 
mission  in  its  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  to  liberty. 
Signed  by: 

Phan  Hut  Duo. 
C/it€/  of  the  North  American  Parlia- 
mentary Delegation  of  Viet  Nam. 


POLLUTION  OR  BROWNOUTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  the  Intergoveriunental 
Power  CoordinaUon  and  Environmental 
Protection  Act.-S.  2752— a  blU  designed 
to  reconcile  the  needs  of  environmental 
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protection  and  the  generation  of  ade- 
quate suppUes  of  electricity. 

Lee  C  White,  the  distinguished  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  similar  legislation,  and 
his  ideas  and  warnings  were  discussed 
in  a  July  30  article  and  a  July  31  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Echoing  Mr.  White,  the  Post  noted  in 
its  editorial : 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  move 
ahead  .  .  with  legUlatlon  both  to  protect 
the  environment  and  to  pro^^de  an  adequate 
supply  of  electricity. 

With  each  month  the  problem  becomes 
more  critical,  reaching  a  point  where 
blackouts  or  brownouts  occur  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  periods  of  normally 
heavy  demand.  The  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Relations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  will 
soon  open  hearings  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  hope  that  all  interested  Sena- 
tors will  submit  their  views  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

In  the  meantime.  I  commend  the  ex- 
cellent article  and  editorial  from  the  Post 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  31. 

19691 
Must  We  Choose  Brownouts  or  Pollution? 
The  recent  power  shortages  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  and  elsewhere  in  the  East  were 
no  surprise  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  retiring  chairman  of  the  FPC.  i^e  c. 
V/hlte  has  been  warning  for  some  months 
that  "brownouts"  are  inevitable  unless  the 
electric  power  industry  and  public  agencies 
find  somVway  of  speeding  the  construction 
of  generating  facilities.  Rationing  of  elec- 
tricity. Mr.  White  has  warned,  may  be  the 
result. 

Demands  for  power  become  enormous  on 
hot  davs  because  of  the  widespread  use  of 
air  conditioning.  As  an  emergency  measure  It 
may  be  necessary  for  power  companies  to  ask 
people  to  turn  off  their  air-conditioning 
units  (at  the  moment  when  they  need  them 
most),  but  this  merely  accentuates  the  ur- 
gency of  a  long-range  solution.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  meeting  maximum  de- 
mands this  summer,  but  also  of  preparing  to 
cope  with  a  phenomenal  Increase  in  the  use 
of  electricity.  Current  estimates  are  that  by 
the  year  2000  the  United  States  will  be  using 
seven  times  the  electricity  that  it  consumed 
in  1965.  .  .    .. 

The  industry  is  eager  enough  to  provide  the 
additional  volume  that  will  be  needed,  but 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  merely  select  ng 
sites  and  building  the  essential  generating 
plants.  Some  cities  are  limiting  the  type  of 
fuel  that  generating  plants  may  use  to  B'o|d 
further  pollution  of  their  atmosphere.  There 
is  much  resistance  to  the  location  of  power 
plants  on  rivers  where  they  heat  large  vol- 
umes of  water  to  the  disadvantage  of  fish 
and  other  wildlife,  and  the  building  of  glgan- 
tic    power    lines    across    the    landscape    en- 
counters increasingly  fierce  opposition.  The 
power   companies   have   virtually   asked   for 
this  opposition  by  the  high-handed  manner 
in  which  they  have  planned  their  plant  lo- 
cation? and  transmission  lines  in  the  past 
without  public  hearings  and  with  little  con- 
sideration for  the  resulting  impact  on  the 
environment.    Nevertheless,   the   public    has 
an  interest  in  an  adequate  supply  of  elec- 
tricity as  weU  a«  in  an  uncontaminated  and 
uncluttered  environment. 


Mr  White  sponsored  legislation  two  years 
ago  designed  to  give  the  FPC  a  larger  role 
m  deternunlng  the  future  of  the  industry. 
His  bill  would  have  required  the  power  com- 
nanies  to  disclose  their  construction  plans 
in  advance  so  that  the  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment could  be  adequately  studied  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  planning  stage.  In  case  of  emer- 
^cy  It  would  also  permit  the  FPC  to  over- 
Ffde  obstructions  In  local  communltlw  m 
the  interests  of  the  general  welfare.  While 
recognizing  the  need  for  adequate  considera- 
tion for  esthetic  and  environmental  factors, 
this  approach  would  permit  the  timely  reso- 
lution of  controversies  so  as  to  avoid  future 
power  shortages. 

The  coolness  of  the  power  industry  toward 
this  bill  appears  to  have  kept  it  In  Umbo  But 
the  problem  remains,  and  no  solution  is  at 
hand,  in  a  recent  speech  Mr.  White  predicted 
that  the  electric  utility  Industry  will  come 
to  Congress  within  two  years  asking  for  help 
In  its  efforts  to  meet  the  mounting  demands 
for  power.  Meanwhile  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  move  ahead  on  Its  own  with  legis- 
lation both  to  protect  the  environment  and  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  electricity. 


I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  July  30. 
'  1969) 

Electrical  Failures:  White  Warns  or 
Rationing 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
The    outgoing    chairman    of    the    Federal 
Power    Commission    yesterday    warned    that 
the  United  States  may  eventually  have   to 
ration  Its  electricity. 

Lee  C  White,  leaving  the  commission  after 
three  and  a  half  years,  said  at  bis  farewell 
news  conference  that  the  country  is  moMng 
-headlong  Into  a  sltuaUon  where  we  may  not 
have  (enough)  electric  energy  to  6°  a'""""^: 

The  glum  prediction  came  less  than  two 
weeks  after  major  East-coast  utility  com- 
panies temporarily  asked  customers  to  reduce 
consumption  to  prevent  a  major  power  fail- 
ure The  companies  said  that  the  combina- 
tion of  some  plant  breakdowns  and  high 
summertime  us^-especially  lor  air-condi- 
tioners—had strained  the  system  almost  to 
capacity. 

NOT    ALARMIST 

White  said  he  was  not  trying  to  be  an 
alarmist  and  hedged  his  forecast  by  adding 
-I   do   not   see   it    (rationing)    In   the   near 

^""Nevertheless,  he  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  power  companies,  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
pand their  generating  capabilities,  are  en- 
countering the  increasingly  strong  opposition 
of  conservationists. 

Consumption  of  electricity,  he  said,  in- 
creases about  7  percent  annually.  That  figure, 
compounded  over  a  decade,  means  a  doubhng 
of  output  every  ten  years. 

•We  are  now  doubling  pretty  big  bases. 
White  commented. 

VOLT    SIDE   EFFICTS 

Conservationists  object  to  many  of  the 
side-effects  of  new  plants— large,  unsightly 
transmission  lines,  air  pollution,  and  thermal 
pollution  (for  atomic  reactors,  which  must 
recirculate  hot  water  Into  rivers  and  lakesi . 
White  cited  power  projects  in  New  "iorK. 
New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  and  California  that 
have  been  stalled  by  political  and  legal  chal- 
lenges of  local  groups. 

•When   the   big   units   aren't    generating, 
you-ve  got  big  problems,"  he  said.  ... 

Utility  companies.  White  said,  must  adapt 
to  the  new  concern  for  the    'environmeni 
by     accepting    more    conservaUonists    into 
corporate  ranks. 

White  also  promoted  a  bill  authored  by 
himself  and  fellow-commissioner  Lawrence 
J  O'Connor.  The  bill,  now  pending  before 
Congress,  would  empower  new  regional  coun- 
cils, composed  of  power  companies  and  state 
and  federal  regtUatory  bodiea,  to  coordinate 
power  development. 
Congress,  he  emphasized,  niu6t  -provide  a 
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mechanism  whereby  two  social  goals  (more 
p>ower  and  preservation  of  the  environment) 
can  be  harmonized." 

White  will  be  replaced  this  Friday  when 
John  N.  Nasalkas,  a  Republican  who  recently 
served  as  the  minority  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Is  sworn  In  by 
Chief  JusUce  Warren  E.  Burger. 

White,  a  native  of  Nebraska,  will  remain 
In  Washington  and  Join  a  local  law  firm. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  REPORTS 
STRONG  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  unsuiimously  ordered  reported  a  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill.  It  is  a  strong 
measure  which  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  working  conditions  of  miners  in  West 
Virginia  and  other  coal  producing  States. 

It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
plex safety  legislation  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  my  experience  since  the  first 
Coal. Mine  Safety  Act  of  1941  authorized 
«  modest  Federal  role  in  this  field  of 
activity.  I  labored  in  the  House  for  that 
1941  action  when  a  Member  of  that  body. 
And  it  was  on  my  motion  in  the  com- 
mittee yesterday  that  the  new  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Provisions  of  the  measure  to  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  would  bring  into  the 
coal  mine  safety  law  for  the  first  time 
requirements  for  the  control  of  dust  in 
the  air  which  miners  breathe.  Safety 
standards  for  operations  in  underground 
mines  have  been  substantially  expanded 
and  strengthened:  in  fact,  standards  in 
provisions  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee are  strict,  begments  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry complain  that  all  of  the  standards 
cannot  be  met  in  all  of  the  mines.  In  con- 
nection with  several  of  the  standards, 
however,  the  committee  version  provides 
periods  of  time  in  which  producers  can 
make  operations  adjustments  in  order  to 
be  better  able  to  comply. 

This  Congress,  I  forecast,  will  pass  a 
coal  mine  bill  this  session,  and  I  hope 
the  ultimate  legislation  will  emerge  as 
authorization  for  a  strong,  realistic,  and 
workable  program  to  enhance  miners' 
health  and  safety.  This  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  tens  of  thousands  of  West  Vir- 
ginians and  to  many  additional  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  other  coal  producing 
States. 

The  costs  of  achieving  better  health 
and  safety  are  high,  and  the  cost  bur- 
dens which  would  fall  on  the  coal  mine 
owners  and  operators  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  legislation  would  be 
heavy.  Higher  prices  of  coal  and  many 
other  services  and  commodities  probably 
would  be  residual  developments. 

Then,  too,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  their  subordinates,  as  well  as  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  his  subordinates, 
would  have  assigned  to  them  vastly  ex- 
panded roles  and  responsibilities  in  their 
administration  of  new  health  standards 
and  broadened  safety  requirements  for 
both  imderground  and  surface  coal  mine 
operations.  This  would  mean  much 
larger  appropriations  for  bigger  Inte- 
rior Department  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice operating  budgets. 
Oiir  committee  and  its  Subcommittee 


on  Labor,  on  both  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  majority  member,  started  work 
on  this  legislation  in  February.  In  my 
long  legislative  experience,  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  measure  receive  the  degree 
of  consideration  that  has  been  accorded 
to  the  bills  which  have  been  crystallized 
Into  the  committee  version  now  In  the 
process  of  being  reported.  I  attended 
every  hearing  and  every  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
mittee, as  did  the  diligent  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee.  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  All  committee  members, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Yarborough  of  Texas,  were  interested 
and  helpful. 


CAMPUS  DISORDERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  a  situation  that  htis  given 
me  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  recent 
months;  that  Is,  the  serious  threat  to  our 
security  presented  by  certain  militant 
leftist  organizations  in  this  country.  The 
most  significant  and  frightening  aspect 
of  this  problem  is  the  fact  that  large 
segments  of  the  population  seemingly 
have  more  or  less  adjusted  to  the  out- 
rageous positions  taken  by  these  groups 
and  thus  have  taken  a  "ho-hum"  atti- 
tude toward  their  activities.  It  is  we!l 
known  that  the  human  animal  has  ex- 
tensive powers  of  adaptation  to  its  envi- 
ronment, and  that  this  ability  has  no 
doubt  played  a  major  part  in  helping 
him  to  become  the  most  successful  or- 
ganism ever  placed  on  this  earth.  But  in 
this  case,  this  important  device  could 
prove  to  be  very  dangerous  indeed. 

At  one  time,  we  were  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  any  group  could  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  actually  take  over  a 
public  institution  by  force  and  arms.  Mr. 
President,  such  an  event  seldom  is 
deemed  newsworthy  enough  to  make 
front  page  news.  There  was  a  time  when 
anyone  making  anti-American  state- 
ments w£is  someone  to  be  scorned.  In- 
dividuals openly  advocate  revolution  and 
give  counsel  on  how  to  bring  America  to 
her  knees.  Such  seditious  statements  are 
made  daily  with  Impunity  and  we  close 
our  eyes  and  ears  and  hope  it  will  all  go 
away.  Men  preach  disobedience  of  any 
and  all  laws  which  one  finds  personally 
repugnant,  yet  some  of  these  men  are 
respected  and  honored  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government. 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  into  a 
clearer  perspective,  let  us  imagine  how 
the  liberal  press  would  react  If  suddenly 
all  the  militancy  and  arrogance  came 
from  the  right  instead  of  the  left.  Sup- 
pose members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or 
the  various  Nazi  organizations  began  tak- 
ing over  public  buildings  and  traveling 
throughout  the  country  to  foment  dis- 
satisfaction and  generally  stir  up  trouble. 

Suppose  they  moved  onto  a  college 
campus  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  clos- 
ing it  down;  then  they  proceeded  to  oc- 
cupy the  administration  building  and 
held  it  with  barricades  and  arms.  Would 
we  then  hear  from  those  liberals  who 
have  been  so  conspicuously  silent  on 
these  matters?  What  if  they  urged  peo- 
ple to  refuse  compliance  with  laws  which 
they  consider  disagreeable  or  unduly  re- 
strictive? What  if  they  organized  crip- 
pling strikes  to  protest  such  compliance 


by  certain  corporations?  Suppose  they 
marched  down  the  main  streets  of  our 
cities  wearing  white  sheets  and  Nazi 
armbands,  yelling  obscenities  and  carry- 
ing offensive  signs.  Would  those  affected 
be  so  hesitant  to  call  in  the  police? 
Would  some  of  my  colleagues  rush  in  to 
demand  that  their  rights  of  assembly 
and  petition  be  protected?  Would  the 
ACLU  leap  into  the  fray  with  their  de- 
fense of  all  civil  rights?  Would  movie 
stars  stage  benefits  to  raise  money  for 
the  defense  of  these  marchers?  I  doubt 
it,  Mr.  President,  and  I  find  this  most  in- 
consistent. I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
at  this  point  that,  contrary  to  what  cer- 
tain columnists  would  have  you  believe, 
I  hold  no  brief  for  groups  such  as  I 
have  used  in  this  hypothetical  example. 
I  do  not  support  extremists  whether  they 
be  on  the  left  or  the  right;  but  I  do  think 
we  should  consider  what  the  reaction 
would  be  if  "the  shoe  were  on  the  other 
foot,"  and  then  wonder  why  such  a  re- 
action is  not  uniformly  applied  to  all 
who  deserve  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  adjusted — we 
have  adapted  ourselves  to  a  climate  of 
outrage;  and  while  such  a  mental  de- 
fense may  salve  our  already  overbur- 
dened minds  which  are  assaulted  daily 
with  numerous  other  worries,  it  presents 
a  serious  danger  in  the  long  run — the 
danger  of  losing  our  coxmtry  by  default, 
by  acquiescence. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  close  our 
minds  to  these  possibilities.  We  should 
try  to  be  aware  of  what  Is  being  done  to 
our  country.  We  should  look  at  our  fu- 
ture through  the  eyes  of  those  profes- 
sional malcontents  who  would  destroy  us. 
for  only  then  will  we  recapture  the 
disgust  and  indignation  we  felt  before 
our  minds  mercifully  blocked  it  all  out. 
Armed  with  this,  and  the  patriotic  fervor 
which  is  ingrained  in  us  all,  perhaps  we 
will  be  able  to  reverse  the  alarming 
trends  which  now  trouble  our  country. 


WESTERN     GOVERNORS'     CONFER- 
ENCE RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  on  April  18.  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
(Mr.  Sparkbian),  to  introduce  the  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969,  S. 
1832.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  as  are 
14  other  Senators. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  was  to  enhance  the 
productivity  of  our  national  timberlands 
through  the  application  of  modern  man- 
agement techniques  and  thus  guarantee 
the  supplies  of  softwood  lumber  and  ply- 
wood urgently  required  to  meet  the  na- 
tional housing  goals  of  26  million  units 
established  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

I  was  most  heartened,  last  evening,  to 
learn  that  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference in  annual  session  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  had  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  general  policy  as 
stated  in  this  legislation  and  urging  its 
immediate  enactment  into  law. 

The  significance  of  this  action  is  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Western  States  not 
only  face  the  urgent  housing  problems 
apparent  in  the  metropolitan,  medium- 
sized  cities,  and  rural  areas  throughout 
the  United  States,  but,  perhaps,  know 
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better  than  most  Americans  the  direct 
relationship  between  adequate  timber 
supplies  and  the  production  of  softwood 
lumber  and  plywood  needed  to  build 
dwelling  units. 

The  Western  States  contain  57  percent 
of  the  growing  stock  and  72  percent  ot 
the  sawtimber  in  the  entire  Nation.  It  is 
in  these  States  where  the  harvesting  and 
regeneration  of  our  critically  needed  for- 
est resource  will  largely  be  accomplished. 
These  same  States  now  contain  86  per- 
cent of  the  total  softwood  sawtimber  es- 
sential for  the  production  of  lumber  and 
plywood.  Moreover,  79  percent  of  the  na- 
tional forest  land  which  would  be  inten- 
sively managed  under  the  proposed  act 
Is  within  the  boundaries  of  these  States. 
The  positive  approach  by  the  Western 
Governors  to  overcoming  national  hous- 
ing deficiencies  by  efficient  and  produc- 
tive management  of  our  national  timber 
resource,  while  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  other  forest 
values,  such  as  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, grazing,  and  watershed,  is  commend- 
able. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Western  Governors'  Conference 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Favoring   National  FoRtsx 

Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969 
Whereas  the  western  states  and  the  nation 
face  a  desperate  need  lor  housing,  particu- 
larly housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
f.imilies;  and 

Whereas  wood  products,  primarily  of  soft- 
wood species,  continue  to  be  the  basic  mate- 
rials for  residential  construction;  and 

Whereas  60  percent  of  the  nation's  soft- 
wood timber  inventory  is  on  national  forests, 
and  concentrated  in  the  western  states;  and 
Whereas  the  yield  from  the  national  for- 
ests can  be  Increased  by  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  by  Intensive  forest  management  with- 
out impairing  other  forest  values  such  as 
recreation,  fish  and  wild  life,  grazing  and 
watershed;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Forest  Timber 
Supply  Act  establishes  policies  and  provides 
funds  to  improve  timber  production,  while 
Insuring  that  other  multiple-use  values  of 
the  national  forests  are  protected; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  1969 
Annual  Meeting  of  The  Western  Governors- 
Conference  In  Seattle.  Washington,  endorses 
the  general  policy  as  stated  in  the  National 
Forest  Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969  as  pres- 
ently written  and  urges  its  immediate  enact- 
ment Into  law. 


GUN  CONTROL  NONSENSE 


Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  July  30,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  published  an  editorial  ap- 
propriately entitled  "More  Gun  Control 
Nonsense."  It  rightfully  attacks  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President's  Violence 
Commission  that  some  90  percent  of  the 
handguns  in  America  be  confiscated. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  editorial  and 
again  express  my  opposition  to  the  regis- 
tration or  licensing  of  firearms. 

Like  the  Star,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  only  person  who  would  register 
or  voluntarily  give  up  his  firearm  is  the 
law-abiding  American.  We  might  as  well 
ask  all  bank  robbers  to  turn  themselves 
in  and  all  naicotic  peddlers  to  appear  at 


precinct  headquarters  as  to  ask  criminals 
to  register  or  voluntarUy  give  up  tlieir 
firearms.  ^  ,,  _ 

The  Star  does,  however,  support  tne 
approach  advocated  by  several  Senators, 
including  myself,  of  stiff  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  persons  who  use  firearms  m 
committing  a  felony  under  Federal  juris- 
diction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  uiat  the  btar 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

More  Gun  Control  No:«sense 
As  an  Introductory  note  to  thU  editorial 
comment,  an  Item  in  the  crime  news  Is 
worthy  of  attention.  On  Monday  there  were 
o2  armed  robberies  In  Washington.  This 
brought  the  July  total  as  of  that  date  to 
450,  compared  to  332  armed  robberies  in  all 
of  July  of  1968. 

In  the  face  of  this  a  task  force  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Violence  Commission   (appointed  by 
President   Johnson  I    comes   forward   with    a 
wacky  recommendation.  Its  proposal  is,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  that  ail 
Americans  should  be  required  to  surrender 
any  hand  guns  they  own  to  the  government. 
Here  Is  the  task  force's  reasoning:  This  Is 
the  only  wav  in  which   the  United  States 
can  break  •the  vicious  circle  of  Americans 
arming   to   protect   themselves   from   other 
armed  Americans."  Now  what  does  this  really 
come  down  to?  Even  the  task  force,  we  sup- 
pose   would  concede  that  criminals  are  not 
BOine  to  surrender  their  hand  guns.  So  what 
they  are  saying  Is  that  no  homeowner,  to 
cite  one   example,  should   be   permitted  to 
keep  a  hand  gun  In  his  own  house  to  pro- 
tect   himself,    his    wife,    and    his    children 
aealnst  the  night  when  some  armed  criminal 
n^ght  break  Into  his  home.  Their  argument 
is  that  home  owners  "may"  seriously  over- 
rate firearms   as   a   method  of  self-defense 
against  crime.  The  "loaded  gun  In  the  home 
creates  more  danger  than  security." 

This  strikes  us  as  blithering  noiiiense.  How 
many  members  of  this  task  force  have  been 
awakened  In  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a 
scream  for  help  by  some  member  of  his 
family'  Probably  not  one.  But  thousands  of 
Americans  are  exposed  to  this  dreadful  ex- 
perience everv  vear.  And  In  such  a  situation 
what  is  an  unarmed  householder  supposed 
to  do  against  an  armed  Intruder?  Hide  under 
his  bed.  and  never  mind  what  happens  to  his 

^'^The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-jn-the-head 
report  Is  that  the  requirement  to  surrender 
vour  hand  gun.  of  which  there  are  an  estl- 
Snated  24  million  in  the  country,  would  re- 
duce crime.  This  Is  absurd,  for  the  criminals 
are  not  going  to  surrender  their  guns.  A  bet- 
ter and  much  more  realistic  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  will  be  found  in  legislation  now 
being  considered  in  Congress. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide tough,  really  tough,  mandatory  penal- 
ties for  criminals  who  use  guns  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery 
or  burglarj'.  For  a  first  offense  the  penalty 
generaUy  favored  would  be  a  mandatory  jail 
sentence  In  a  federal  jurisdiction,  which  In- 
cludes Washington,  of  from  one  to  10  years, 
A  judge  would  be  forbidden  to  suspend  this 
sentence  or  to  make  It  run  concurrently  with 
the  sentence  lor  the  primary  offense.  In  case 
of  a  second  offense,  much  stlffer  jail  sen- 
tences are  proposed,  and  they  should  be  writ- 
ten Into  law. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  last  year, 
but  was  watered  down  In  the  Senate  before 
becoming  law.  The  argument  then  was  that 
mandatorv  sentences  deprive  judges  of  dis- 
cretion m  Imposing  penalties.  And  so  they 
would.  But  in  one  week  at  the  time  the 
watered-down  bill  was  passed  17  criminals  in 
this   city   were   found    guilty   of   crimes   in 


which  guns  were  used.  In  six  of  these  cases, 
more  than  one-third,  the  judge  imposed 
suspended  sentences,  which  means  that  no 
jail  terms  were  served  for  using  a  gun. 

So  we  say  let's  make  the  sentences  manda- 
tory And  let's  not  deprive  the  law-abiding 
citizen  of  hand  guns  In  his  own  home  while 
the  criminal  element  will  remain  armed  to 
the  teeth. 


JOHN  CROSBY:  IMPRESARIO  OF 
SANTE  FE 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera  Co.  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  musical  world.  Since  its  first 
season  in  1957,  it  has  established  and 
maintained  a  reputation  as  a  major 
source  of  artistic  creativity  and  innova- 
tion American  and  world  premieres  of 
contemporary  additions  to  the  operatic 
repertory  are  standard  procedure  for  this 
troupe  of  unexcelled  standards. 

This  year's  season  is  no  exception. 
Tonight  the  company  will  give  the  U.S. 
premiere  of  "Help!  Help!  The  Globo- 
links"  by  the  well-known  Italian-born 
composer,  Gian-Carlo  Menotti.  Less 
than  2  weeks  from  now.  on  August  14, 
"The  Devils  of  Loudon,"  the  first  opera  of 
the  newest  talent  of  the  European  scene, 
the  Polish  composer  Krzysztof  Pender- 
ecki,  is  scheduled  to  have  its  American 
premiere  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  man  who  has  built  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera  Co.  "from  an  experiment  to  an 
institution"  is  John  Crosby.  For  over  a 
decade  he  has  proven  himself  capable  ol 
staging  critically  acclaimed  productions 
and  managing  the  company  with  equal 
competence.  Tempering  his  creative  drive 
with  clear-headed  objectivity,  this  re- 
markable gentleman  has  insured  that  tae 
productions  his  group  mounts  are  a  per- 
fect marriage  of  work  and  company. 

Not  even  the  fire  in  the  summer  of  1967 
which  destroyed  the  opera  house  could 
deter  him.  The  season  went  on  to  its 
completion  in  the  gymnasium  of  Santa  Fe 
High  School.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Cros- 
by was  working  feverishly  to  transform 
the  catastrophic  end  of  the  old  Santa  Fe 
Opera  House  into  a  new  beginning.  With 
the  generous  assistance  of  business  firms 
from  everv  comer  of  New  Mexico,  as 
well  as  donations  and  contributions  frcm 
music  lovers  throughout  the  world,  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera  Co.  opened  its  1968 
season  in  a  new  opera  house,  larger  and 
finer  than  the  old  theater. 

For  the  August  issue  of  High  Fidelity/ 
Musical  America  magazine.  Shirley  Flem- 
ing has  written  an  excellent  profile  of 
Jolin  Crosby  and  his  accomplishments. 
The  author  demonstrates  clearly  how  Mr. 
Crosby  can  delineate  his  purposes  and 
methods  with  the  precision  of  thought 
and  word  that  is  typical  of  an  astute 
businessman.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
the  account  of  why  Mr.  Crosby  chose 
Santa  Fe  as  the  home  of  his  fledgling 
venture  in  the   1950's.  His  reasons  are 
unerringly  accurate  to  those  of  us  who 
know  and  love  New  Mexico's  capital  city. 
He  can   tell  vou   .   .   .   that  Santa   Fe  was 
picked  as  a  summer  opera  site  for  four  rea- 
sons-   (1)    It  was  a  city    'hospitable  to  the 
arts  ••  very  conscious  of  the  culture  of  the 
Indians  and  of  Spain  and  supporting  six  or 
seven  museums  to  prove  It;  (2)  It  was  never  a 
flashy  resort  town,  but  appealed  to  families 
who  might  come  and  stay  for  a  month  in 
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the  summer:  (3)  It  Is  the  southernmost  cool 
city:  (4)  It  Is  within  reach  of  Houston  and 
Dallas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

John  Crosby 

(By  Shirley  Fleming) 

John  Crosby  has  probably  been  described 
as  "elegant"  by  so  many  people  that  one 
hesitates  to  trot,  out  the  word,  but  it  is  un- 
avoidable. The  man  who  is  the  mastermind 
behind  the  Santa  Pe  Opera  Company,  which 
began  Its  thirteenth  season  last  month,  is 
someone  whom  you  couldn't  imagine  with 
his  sleeves  rolled  up — though  it  is  obvious 
that  figuratively  spealcing  they  must  be 
rolled  up  a  good  bit  of  the  time.  Only  im- 
mense toil  could  achieve  what  he  has 
achieved— moving  "from  an  experiment  to  an 
institution,"  as  he  puts  it — and  if  he  loolcs 
like  a  board  member  of  a  blue-chip  corpora- 
tion, he  can  also  delineate  his  purposes  and 
methods  with  the  precision  of  thought  and 
word  thTlt  is  typical  of  an  astute  business 
man.  He  can  tell  you.  for  example,  that  Santa 
Fe  was  picked  as  a  summer  opera  site  for 
:our  reasons:  1)  it  was  a  city  "hospitable  to 
the  arts,"  very  conscious  of  the  culture  of 
the  Indians  and  of  Spain  and  supporting 
six  or  seven  museums  to  prove  it;  2)  it  was 
never  a  flashy  resort  town,  but  appealed  to 
families  who  might  come  and  stay  for  a 
month  in  the  summer;  3)  it  is  the  southern- 
most cool  city;  4)  it  is  within  reach  of  Hous- 
ton and  Dallas. 

Ensconced  in  an  immaculate  town  house 
in  Manhattan's  East  Sixties,  where  the  cele- 
brations for  Santa  Fe  go  on  all  winter,  John 
Crosby  is  more  difficult  to  draw  out  on  the 
subject  of  himself.  But  he  will  reveal  that  he 
is  a  Yale  Music  School  man  who  studied 
conducting  with  Monteux  and  got  close 
to  opera  at  the  Columbia  Opera  Workshop. 
He  also  admired  the  work  of  Leopold  Sachse, 
a  stage  director  at  the  Metropolitan  and  New 
York  City  Opera  ( and  before  the  war.  head  of 
the  Hamburg  Opera  Company),  and  it  was 
with  Sachse  that  he  founded  Santa  Fe.  "We 
became  very  keen  on  using  young  talent 
that  was  lying  Idle  over  the  summer.  The 
mid-Fifties  were  very  different  from  the  mid- 
Sixties  in  that  respect.  We  talked  of  start- 
ing an  opera  company,  and  in  1955  I  remem- 
ber Bill  Primrose,  the  violist,  said  'go  ahead 
and  do  it  now,'  It  was  really  a  professional 
beginning  for  me,  as  well  as  the  company." 

SETTING    THE    PACE 

The  846-seat  house  was  built,  and  the 
"idle  talent"  that  first  summer  set  the  pace 
for  things  to  come  by  plunging  right  into  a 
world  premiere — Marvin  David  Levy's  The 
Tower.  Since  then  the  repertory  has  been 
probably  the  most  consistently  adventurous 
of  any  company  in  the  United  States,  aver- 
aging a  couple  of  world  or  U.S.  premieres 
every  season,  the  latter  picked  from  the  wide 
panorama  of  European  offerings.  Crosby  Is 
responsible,  though  he  tends  to  play  down 
his  role:  "A  siunmer  season  at  Santa  Fe,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  is  not  John  Cros- 
by's list  of  favorite  operas.  "  Just  how  he  and 
his  board  of  directors  come  by  the  frequently 
brilliant  choices  isuch  as  Berg's  Lulu,  given 
its  first  American  performances  in  1963,  or 
Schoenberg's  Jacobaleiter,  last  summer)  is 
necessarily  a  little  vague,  but  as  Crosby  puts 
it.  "You  try  to  keep  au  couranf— who's  doing 
what,  who's  singing  what,  who's  conducting, 
who's  writing."  He  is  entirely  candid  about 
limitations,  and  recalls  that  after  discussing 
with  Schoenberg's  widow  the  possibility  of 
giving  the  American  premiere  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  "it  became  evident  to  both  of  us  that 
this  was  not  for  Santa  Pe."  (It  was  subse- 
quently done  by  Sarah  Caldwell's  Boston 
Opera  Company.) 


NEW    GROUND 

Crosby  IS  also  quite  clear  alx>ut  his  com- 
pany's role  In  breaking  new  ground  onto 
which  others  can  later  venture,  and  he  de- 
plores the  petty  spirit  of  competition  which 
Is  not  unknown  among  local  patriots  sur- 
rounding various  of  the  major  companies. 
"I  virlll  be  Irate  and  distressed  If  I  read  In 
some  newspaper  again,  'why  did  we  let  Santa 
Fe  beat  us'  to  this  opera. or  that.  I  think  It's 
wonderful  that  operas  can  be  picked  up 
here  and  then  done  in  other  places,  and  If  I 
were  Mr.  So-and-So  of  the  X  opera  company 
I  would  damn  v.'ell  let  John  Crosby  stick  his 
neck  out  on  something  and  see  how  It 
worked.  It  is  important  that  these  scores  be 
produced  and  heard  or  they  can't  take  their 
plaoe  in  the  mainstream.  Perhaps  we  can 
afford  to  take  chances — perhaps  the  stakes 
are  not  so  high  here  .  .  ." 

Although  sales  at  the  box  office  cover  only 
one-quarter  of  the  company's  expenditure — 
and  this  figure  will  stand,  Crosby  says,  "as 
long  as  we  do  contemporary  repertory,  use 
experimental  scenery,  have  long  rehearsal 
schedules,  and  make  a  'festival  presentation' 
out  of  the  things  we  give" — foundation 
grants  have  materialized  In  sufficient  force 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  (Even  the 
destruction  of  the  opera  house  by  fire  in  the 
summer  of  1967  was,  amazingly  enough,  only 
a  temporary  setback:  Crosby  was  on  the 
phone  radslng  money  for  the  new  building — 
successfully — literally  before  the  smoke 
cleared.)  And  after  being  exposed  for  even  a 
short  time  to  the  precision  of  Crosby's  mind, 
one  Is  Inclined  to  take  as  understatement  his 
declaration  that  "We  run  a  tight  ship — 
there's  no  fat  on  the  budget."  With  three 
orchestra  dress  rehearsals  for  each  opera, 
plus  one  "piano  dress,"  It  Is  scarcely  surpris- 
ing that  expenses  run  as  high  as  quaUty. 
Meanwhile,  Santa  Fe  makes  its  contribution 
to  the  operatic  world  at  large  through  Its 
Apprentice  Artist  program,  which  gives  about 
forty  young  singers  a  forty-hour-a-week  sea- 
son of  hard  work  In  learning  all  aspects  of 
their  trade.  Some  of  them  go  into  solo  roles 
in  the  parent  company,  and  over  a  hundred 
have  spread  out  Into  major  companies  here 
and  abroad. 

What  everybody  is  waiting  for  this  sum- 
mer at  Santa  Fe  are  the  American  premieres 
of  Menotti's  Help!  Help!  The  Globolinks  and 
Pendereckl's  The  Devils  of  Loudun.  Both  are 
scheduled  for  this  month,  and  Musical 
America  readers  will  be  hearing  more  of  Mr. 
Crosby's  "tight  ship"  very  happily  afloat. 


The  results  of  the  poll  were  announced 
today  by  Senator  Baker. 

Prom  more  than  2.000  replies  in  the  poll, 
conducted  through  his  monthly  newsletter 
79.3  percent  said  they  favored  tt  ■?  President's 
plan.  20.6  percent  expressed  opposition  to  It. 

"Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposed 
ABM  system?"  was  the  questlou  asked  In 
the  newsletter.  "Yes"  or  "no"  answers  were 
requested. 

"The  only  question  Involved  at  this  time  Is 
whether  th?  President's  proposal  is  approved 
or  rejected,"  Senator  Baker  stated  in  his 
newsletter. 

A  total  of  2,105  replies  were  received.  Of 
that  number  1,627  voted  "yes, "  and  424  voted 
"no." 

In  addition  to  those  replying  directly  to  the 
question  54  others  wrote  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  Informed  to  make  a  decision  and 
"win  rely  on  your  Judgment." 

The  newsletter  goec  to  Republicans  and 
Democrats  In  all  95  counties  of  Tennessee. 

Baker  has  taken  a  lead  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  supporting  the  President's  proposal.  At 
the  * -ne  he  took  the  opinion  poll,  Br.'.er  said, 
"While  I  am  confident  a  majority  of  Tennes- 
seans  support  ABM  deployment,  I  am  Inter- 
est-'r'  in  the  percentage  and  also  In  the  views 
of  those  who  oppose  it. 

"I  respect  the  position  of  those  against  the 
ABM,"  he  said  today.  "There  are  sound 
arguments  on  t>oth  sides  of  fie  question.  I 
Just  happen  to  believe  that  the  ABM  proposal 
Is  the  answer  to  the  constant  threat  from 
our  enemies.  It  Is  a  defensive  proposal,  not 
an  escalation  of  offensive  weapons,  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  will  strengthen  our  hand  In 
peace  neg_tlations." 

Many  of  the  replies,  on  both  sides  of  the 
issues,  to  the  poll  where  highly  emotional, 
commenting  on  their  opinions  at  length. 
Baker  s,.id. 
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PROPOSED    DEPLOYMENT    OF    ABM 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  and  a  news  release  is- 
sued by  him  relating  to  a  poll  of  Ten- 
nesseans  concerning  the  proposed  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Baker 

Recently  I  conducted  a  poll  In  my  monthly 
newsletter  pertaining  to  the  proposed  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  system.  The  results  of  this 
poll  Indicate  that  nearly  80  percent  of  Ten- 
nesseans  are  in  favor  of  President  Nixon's 
recommendations. 

News  Release  Issued  by  Senator  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr. 
Washington. — Nearly  80  percent  of  Ten- 
nesseans  favor  President  Nixon  s  proposed 
deployment  of  the  antl-ballistlc  missiles 
(ABf)  systeja,  according  to  a  poll  conducted 
by  U.S.  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.  (R- 
Tenn.). 


JOHN  FRANCIS  SONNETT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
personal  regret,  I  mark  the  passing  of 
John  Francis  Sonnett. 

As  a  senior  partner  of  Cahill,  Gordon. 
Sonnett,  Reindel.  &  Ohl,  one  of  Wall 
Street's  most  renowned  law  firms, 
John  Soimett  was  an  eminent  and  elo- 
quent member  of  the  American  legal 
community. 

As  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Forrestal  and  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
Sormett  was  a  dedicated  public  servant 
whose  illustrious  career  touched  on  many 
of  the  most  vital  issues  of  the  last  three 
decades. 

With  John  Sonnett's  death,  I  have  lost 
a  valued  friend  and  a  trusted  counselor. 

Mrs.  Dodd  joins  me  in  extending  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sormett  and  the 
Sonnett  family. 


INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  provisions  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  passed  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  extension  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge through  the  end  of  the  present 
calendar  year.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  their  leadership  in  develop- 
ing this  highly  satisfactory  compromise. 
In  light  of  the  present  circumstances, 
I  believe  that  the  compromise  is  well 
calculated  to  achieve  our  twin  goals  of 
bringing    inflation    under    control    and 


achieving  the  earliest  possible  enactment 
of  comprehensive  tax  reform. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
point  that  should  be  reaffirmed  at  this 
time  is  our  intention  to  press  vigorously 
for  the  enactment  of  comprehensive  ux 
reform.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  have  given  their  assurance 
that  a  tax  reform  package  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. Indeed,  in  light  of  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  that  is  now  being  made  in 
tax  reform  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  present  Senate  schedule  may  be  ac- 
celerated, so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
enact  tax  reform  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  our  citizens  at  an  even  earlier 

date.  ,    .         T 

The  need  for  tax  reform  is  obvious,  m 
a  brief  but  forceful  letter  to  the  editor 
published  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  seven  of  the  Nations  leading 
economists  pointed  out  that  the  inequi- 
ties of  our  tax  system  become  more  acute 
at  times  such  as  today,  when  taxes  are 
being  raised.  Public  opinion  is  now  right- 
fully aroused  against  the  injustices  of  our 
present  system,  and  I  am  confident  that 
reform  will  prevail. 

By  yesterday's  action,  the  Senate  has 
shown  its  good  faith  and  cooperation 
with  the  administration  in  carrying  out 
a  responsible  fiscal  policy  in  the  war 
against  inflation.  I  look  forward  to  the 
early  enactment  of  tax  reform  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  Senators,  Representa- 
tives the  administration,  and  all  other 
persons  so  vitally  interested  in  the  cause 
of  tax  justice. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  editor  to  which 
I  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  1969] 
Surtax   Supported 
As  economists,  many  of  us  are  concerned 
about   inflation   and   support   the   tax   sur- 
charge  and    its  extension   as   requested   by 
the  Nixon  Administration.  Many  of  us  are 
also  concerned  about  inequities  in  the  tax 
structure  and  the  urgent  need  for  tax  reform^ 
We  believe  that  these  two  goals  are  not 
m  conflict.  Recent  Congressional  action  ex- 
tending the  surtax  withholding  rate,  but  not 
the  surtax  rate  itself,  makes  it  possible  to 
have  serious  discussion  and  legislative  action 
on  tax  reform,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide responsible  anti-Inflationary  fiscal  pol- 

lev 

When  taxes  are  being  Increased,  the  In- 
justices of  the  existing  system  become  more 
acute,  and  therefore  responsible  public  opin- 
ion Is  rightly  concerned  with  the  Inequities 
of  the  present  tax  system. 

In  periods  of  stable  or  declining  tax  rates, 
reform  Is  all  too  readily  delayed,  as  in  1964, 
when  public  support  melted  away  under  the 
intense  lobbying  of  economic  pressure 
groups  Therefore  we  favor  continuation  of 
the  surtax  withholding  rate  for  a  period  suf- 
ficient for  Congress  to  consider  and  enact 
tax  reform    (Editorial  July  30.) 

E  Cart  Brown,  Arnold  C.  Har- 
DINGER,  Walter  W.  Heller,  Edwin 
KuR,  William  D.  Nordhaus,  Jo- 
seph A.  Pechman,  Paul  A    Sam- 

UELSOtf, 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  July  28,  1969. 


CBW  NOT  MORE  HUMANE— NEED 
TO  RATIFY  GENEVA  PROTOCOL 
OF  1925 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1926  the  Senate,  despite  the  favorable  re- 
port of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
referred  the  Geneva  protocol  of  19-J&. 
banning  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons back  to  the  committee  after  a  brief 
debate  That  debate  took  place  some 
lime  ago,  and  in  view  of  the  alarming 
proliferation  of  these  weapons,  it  seems 
worth  our  while  to  reexamine  the  ar- 
guments used  against  them,  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  arguments  are  as 
accurate  now  as  they  seem  to  have  been 

'  A  major  argument  set  forth  against 
the  Geneva  protocol,  was  that  poison 
gas  was  in  fact  a  more  humane  weapon 
of    war    than    conventional    explosives. 
Senator  Wadsworth.  one  of  the  proto- 
col's most  vocal  opponents,  stated  that. 
We  have  the  information  now  complete, 
based  upon  facts  that  are  incontrovertible, 
which  indicates  very,  very  ^'^"ly,"^J„'j°'?; 
pared  with  other  weapons  ^^f^  ^^"^  JJ^'J^!^. 
gas  is  the  least  cruel,  not  only  In  Us  effect 
It  the  time  of  its  use  but  In  Its  after  effects. 
The  Senator  cited  figures  indicating 
that  deaths  due  to  gas  in  Worid  War  I 
were  proportionately  less  numerous  than 
those  from  other  weapons. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  that  tne 
chemical  weapons  available  at  that  time 
were  more  humane  than  conventional 
weapons,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that 
the  state  of  the  art  and  the  state  of  the 
worid  have  both  changed  since  the  time 
this  argument  was  originally  made. 

The  Senators  debating  the  protocol  in 
1926  were  speaking  of  gas  weapons  mat 
pale  in  comparison  with  the  ones  we  have 
developed  since.  We  would  be  hard  put  to 
come  up  with  casualty  figures  like  those 
Senator  Wadsworth  cited  when  we  have 
gases  minute  quantities  of  which  kUl  in- 
stantly on  contact.  ,^  I,  ^  „„f 
At  that  time,  too,  the  world  had  not 
seen  biological  weapons  used  in  warfare 
and  the  Senators  had  no  reason  to  con- 
ceive of  the  superviruleni  weapons  that 
exist  today. 

More   important.   Mr.  President,   not 
only  have  the  weapons  changed  since  the 
time  this  argument  was  made,  but  the 
context  in  which  they  are  used  has  bee" 
drastically    altered    as    well.    Model n. 
worldwide   war,   in   which   noncombat- 
ants  suffer  heavily  along  with  combat- 
ants, was  nothing  new  to  the  Senators 
debating  the  Geneva  Protocol.  But  with 
the  advent  of  nuclear  arms— which  these 
men  did  not  foresee— has  come  the  era 
of  total  war,  in  which  there  is  no  com- 
batant-noncombatant    distinction    and 
vast  numbers  of  people  can  be  elimin- 
ated indiscriminately.  The  modern  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  and  their  de- 
livery systems  are  vei-y  much  a  part  of 
this  warfare. 

The  senatorial  opponents  of  the  Gen- 
eva protocol  in  1926  may  or  may  not  have 
been  right  in  their  time,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  submit  that  generally  speaking  to- 
day the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  is  not  more  humane  than  con- 
ventional weapons. 
This,  as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  in  tne 


future,  is  only  one  of  a  senes  of  argu- 
ments used  in  1926  that  are  inapplicable 
today.  If  these  arguments  are  insum- 
cient  today.  Mr.  President,  then  the  only 
obstacle  to  our  approval  of  the  Geneva 
protocol  is  our  own  apathy.  And  CBW  xs 
far  too  important  a  matter  to  ignore 
through  apathy. 

COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
BILL 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  proud  moment  lor  me 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  yesterday 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare by  unanimous  bipartisan  record 
vote  ordered  the  strongest  coal  imne 
health  and  safety  bill  in  the  Nation  s  his- 
toi-y  reported  to  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee I  will  shortly  be  introducing  a  clean 
bill  and  an  accompanying  report.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  ready  for  action 
on  the  measure  when  it  convenes  after  , 
Labor  Day. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  is  auned  at  a 
relatively  small  segment  of  the  indus- 
trial health  and  safety  problem.  In  terms 
of  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries 
each  year  this  is  true,  in  terms  of  the 
numbers  of  hard-working  men  who  will 
be  protected,  this  is  true:  however,  m 
terms  of  the  size  of  the  problem  we  are 
attacking,    and    more    importantly    in 
terms  of  the  debt  ve  individually  and 
as  a  nation  owe  to  our  coal  miners   no 
sUtement  could  be  more  misleading.  Day 
after  day  and  year  after  year  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  go  down  mto  the  m.mes 
to  bring  forth  the  coal  which  provides 
the  energy  to  heat  our  homes,  to  keep 
our  wheels  of  industry  spinning. 

With  its  small  numbers,  coal  mining 
had  one  of  the  highest  fatality  rates  of 
any  industry  in  Uie  United  States  last 
year   The  odds  were  500  to  one  that  a 
coal  "miner  would  be  killed  on  the  job^ 
If  the  miner  managed  to  survive  the  roof 
falls    the  electrical  hazards,  the  explo- 
sions,  the   fires,   the   mine   inundation 
he  would  go  home  at  night  knowing  that 
with  each  breath  he  took  in  the  mines, 
he  was  inhaling  more  and  more  of  the 
deadly  coal  dust,  more  and  more  of  these 
invisible  particles  of  dust  which  cause 
black   lung,   which   brings   20   years   of 
breathlessness  and  ultimately  death  to 
thousands  of  our  miners. 

This  bill  not  only  is  a  hallmark  for 
coal  miners,  it  would  represent  a  major 
victory  for  all  workers. 

Only  1  month  ago,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Construction  Safety  Act  which  is 
now  awaiting  the  President's  signature^ 
Later  on  in  this  session  the  Senate,  I 
hope,  wUl  begin  consideration  of  the  om- 
nibus Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  on  which  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
will  soon  begin  hearings. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  each 
of  these  three  pieces  of  legislation.  I  am 
even  more  grateful  for  the  opportmiity. 
as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee to  be  the  floor  manager  for  each  ol 
these  three  acts.  Most  important,  how- 
ever I  am  honored  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  which  has 
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recognized  its  obligation  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  America's  working 
men. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  commend 
most  sincerely  the  diligence  and  interest 
displayed  by  the  chairman  and  my  fel- 
low members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  during  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill.  Their  untiring  efforts 
played  a  major  role  in  reporting  this  his- 
toric measure. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  key  tests  of  our  willingness  in  this 
country  to  deal  with  pollution  problems  is 
now  underway  for  Lake  Superior,  the 
third  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world  and  the  last  pure  Great  Lake.  A 
news  report  in  The  Trail,  published  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society  and  the 
North  Central  Audubon  Council,  does  a 
good  job  of  putting  the  Lake  Superior 
situation  in  perspective,  and  I  ask  unani- 
Oious  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  all  sources  of  pol- 
lution of  this  lake  could  readily  be  dealt 
with  if  the  Governors  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  would  request  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  include  intrastate  pollu- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  en- 
forcement conference  on  the  lake.  With- 
out such  a  step,  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  nothing  will  be  done  about  major 
pollutants  such  as  the  60,000  long  tons 
of  taconite  tailings  now  being  dumped 
into  Lake  Superior  every  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lake  Superior — "Beginning  Wrinkles  of 
Ace  .  .  ." 
Lake  Superior  Is  showing  the  "beginning 
wrinkles  of  age".  So  said  A.  P.  Bartsch  at  rhe 
water  pollution  enforcement  conference  in 
Duluth,  May  13-15.  Bartsch,  director  of  the 
Pacinc  Northwest  Water  Laboratory,  testi- 
fied that  Lake  Superior  is  in  the  early  agmg 
process  since  its  formation  12.000  years  ago, 
and  has  "admirably  withstood  the  pressures' 
of  time."  He  catitloned,  however,  that  this 
greatest  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  not  immune 
to  the  euthrophicatlon   (aging)   process. 

The  conference,  called  by  former  Interior 
Secretary  Ddall.  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial of  such  conferences  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, largely  because  of  the  activities  of 
one  company.  The  company  is  the  Reserve 
Mining  Company  at  Silver  Bay,  Minnesota. 
The  activity  is  the  discharge  of  approxi- 
mately 60.000  long  tons  of  taconite  tailings 
per  day  into  Lake  Superior.  Evidence  Indi- 
cates that  this  pollutant,  which  can  remain 
In  suspension  for  long  periods  of  time,  re- 
duces the  abundance  of  flsh  food  organisms 
and  in  so  doing  has  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  ecology  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lake. 
Chairing  the  conference  was  PWPCA's  new 
and  youthful  commissioner,  David  Domlnick, 
who  at  one  point  disallowed  new  data  that 
showed  tailings  In  Wisconsin  waters  (which 
would  have  demonstrated  Interstate  pollu- 
tion) .  but  later  was  forced  to  allow  such  data 
to  enter  the  record  for  official  consideration 
by  the  conferees  from  the  water  resource 
agencies  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

A  frightening  point  was  made  by  Edwin 
Geldreich,  of  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service, 
when  he  said  that  the  minute  taconite  tail- 
ings could  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  spread 


of  disease  producing  microbes,  although  evi- 
dence on  this  j)olnt  is  not  complete. 

Pollution  by  metals  is  an  especially  danger- 
ous threat  in  Lake  Superior  because  of  the 
very  soft  water  which  seems  to  Increase  their 
toxicity.  Por  this  reason,  concentrations 
which  would  allo^  life  in  other  waters  are 
not  acceptable  In  Lake  Superior  warned  Dr. 
Donald  Mount,  director  of  FWPCA's  water 
quality  laboratory  In  Dijluth. 

The  conferees  are  now  studying  the  testi- 
mony and  win  reconvene  in  executive  ses- 
sion at  a  later  date.  One  discouraging  note 
In  the  conference:  both  the  Minnesota  Pol- 
lution Control  Agency  and  the  Minnesota 
Conservation  Department  turned  out  lo  be 
the  chief  apologists  for  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
pany. This  was  perhaps  balanced  by  an  en- 
couraging note:  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers does  not  propiose  to  act  on  revalidat- 
ing Reserve's  permit  until  the  results  of  the 
conference  become  available  and  definite  rec- 
ommendations are  received  from  the  Interior 
Department. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  TESTIFIES  BE- 
FORE HOUSE  SELECT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  ON  BE- 
HALF OF  AFRO-AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY AND  CULTURE  BILLS  S.  14 
AND  H.R.  3295 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
July  28,  Senator  Scott  appeared  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Afro-American  His- 
tory and  Culture  (H.R.  3295  and  S.  14). 
I  cosponsored  S.  14  when  Senator  Scott 
introduced  it  on  January  15  of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tes- 
timony of  Senator  Scott  on  behalf  of 
this  proposed  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Repub- 
lican. OF  Pennstlvania,  Before  the  Se- 
lect CoMMiTTEB  on  Education,  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Jctly  28, 
1969 

Senator  Scott.  , Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate 
your  kindness  In  calling  upon  me  at  this 
time.  We  seem  to  be  at  a  point  of  indicating 
our  various  origins,  and  I  may  add  that  I  am 
of  Scottish,  Welsh.  Irish,  English  "Infrac- 
tion" and  I  find  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
defense  of  any  of  these  minorities  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  going  to  expend 
sympathy  upon  the  Irish,  because  they  have 
done  very  well  In  this  country  and  they 
began  by  being  policemen,  keeping  all  the 
rest  of  us  in  order,  and  they  moved  from 
there  to  the  highest  of  all  possible  posts 
which  can  be  held. 

I  think  the  distinction  has  been  well  made 
by  Dr.  Wesley  that  the  Negro's  physical  visi- 
bility is  what  has  contributed  so  miich  to 
his  relative  political  invisibility  because  he 
was  the  victim  of  decisions  made  as  far  back 
as  the  second  of  July  1776,  when  the  drafters 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  left  out 
of  that  draft  Mr.  Jefferson's  emotional  and 
moving  paragraph  in  condemnation  of  slav- 
ery, and  In  1784,  when  the  State  of  Virginia, 
by  three  vote5,  defeated  Mr.  Jefferson's  pro- 
vision in  the  draft  of  that  constitution  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  that  State  by  1800. 

I  think  the  history  of  suppression  and 
history  of  disadvantage  and  inequality  is  all 
well  known  and  is  certainly  to  be  found  in 
many  of  our  history  books;  but  the  history  of 
achievement,  contribution,  and  participation 
and  the  history  of  rising  aspirations  Is  not 


yet  a  part  of  that  American  history  commonly 
taught  at  all  levels  in  all  of  our  educational 
Institutions;  and  therefore  I  am  pleased  to 
appear  today  In  support  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Afro-American  His- 
tory and  Culture. 

I  may  add  that  my  first  appearance  be- 
fore this  committee  was  In  1943,  where  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  from  Texas 
made  the  same  arguments  I  have  heard  here 
today  precisely.  After  26  years  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  reminiscence. 

This  commission  would  be  composed  of  22 
members  appointed  by  the  President  who 
would  be  authorities  on  African-American 
history,  American  history,  education.  Jour- 
nalism, communications,  and  other  related 
fields. 

I  was  very  encouraged  last  year  by  pas- 
sage of  this  proposal  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  subsequent  favorable  re- 
port by  the  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  headed  by  Mr.  Pell.  The  immi- 
nence of  adjournment  prevented  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress  from  completing  action  on 
the  proposals. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  Ninety-first 
Congress,  I  again  Joined  with  the  distin- 
guished member  of  this  committee  Repre- 
sentative Scheuer  In  this  effort  by 
introducing  in  the  Senate  an  Identical  bill, 
S.  14. 

The  void  In  recorded  American  history 
created  by  the  Inadvertent  "conspiracy  of 
silence"  about  the  black  American  Is  now 
pretty  well  known.  I  have  watched  with 
growing  pleasure  some  overt  steps  by  our 
communications  media  and  educational  In- 
stitutions to  fill  this  void.  Por  example. 
Newsweek  magazine  on  June  30  featured  on 
its  front  cover  six  black  faces  and  its  third 
report  on  the  Negro  In  America  since  1963. 
This  latest  report  is  entitled  "Report  from 
Black  America." 

As  I  look  over  the  newspapers,  I  see  ad- 
vertisements of  books  responding  to  the  "de- 
mand for  Negro  history."  I  see  feature  stories 
about  historical  landmarks  made  by  black 
Americans  such  as  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Institute  here  in  Washington.  I  see  a  pic- 
torial and  easy  portrait  series  entitled  "They 
Had  a  Dream"  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  which  digests  the  lives  of  little-known 
black  Americans  such  as  a  celebrated  con- 
ductor, Dean  Dixon:  a  black  Catholic  Bishop, 
James  Augustine  Healy;  an  Inventor,  Elijah 
McCoy;  B.  O.  Davis,  Sr.,  a  U.S.  Army  Gen- 
eral; Bill  Picket,  the  cowboy  who  Invented 
the  rodeo  sport  bulldogging,  and  many 
more. 

There  has  been  a  great  stirring  within  the 
academic  community  toward  teaching  black 
history — partly  In  response  to  student  de- 
mands. Academic  institutions  such  as  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  are  rousing  activity  In  the 
area  of  ethnic  teaching  and  knowledge.  Re- 
cently the  Ford  Foundation  announced  a 
series  of  grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
totaling  more  than  91  million  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Afro- American  studies. 

However,  the  May  issue  of  The  School 
Review,  a  University  of  Chicago  Department 
of  Education  quarterly  publication,  con- 
tained an  article  by  Professor  Mark  M.  Krug 
which  concluded  that  the  role  of  the  Negro 
in  recorded  American  history  is  still  "In- 
complete and  often  distorted."  The  time  Is 
ripe  for  national  leadership  to  foster  better 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  black 
experience,  heritage,  and  contributions  to 
our  total  society. 

I  believe  a  Commission  on  Afro-American 
History  and  Culture,  such  as  that  proposed 
in  the  bin  before  you  today,  could  coordinate 
intercultural  programs  of  foundations,  edu- 
cational Institutions,  and  the  news  media 
and  help  bring  them  to  public  attention. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable 
action  on  H.R.  3295,  which  will  establish  a 
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Commission  on  Afro-American  History  and 
Culture  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  proposals  designed  to  create  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  black  experience  and  its  Influence 
on  today's  American  society. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  plea  that 
action  on  this  bill  and  I  hope  action  in  the 
other  body  will  likewise  be  motivated  by 
bipartisan  concerns. 

The  quiet  whispers  against  legislation  of 
this  sort  usually  turn  on  the  question  of 
political  advantage,  and  we  might  as  w^U 
bring  It  to  the  surface  and  expose  It.  We 
can  either  admit  or  deny  political  advantage 
as  our  own  convenience  advises  us.  I  can 
only  say  that  when  I  came  to  Congress,  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  my  district  was  1 
percent,  and  my  support  of  civil  rights 
measures,  beginning  with  HEPC,  has  been 
constant  and  I  am  proud  of  this. 

To  knock  down  any  feeling  that  the  bill  is 
regional  or  political,  I  think  the  greatest 
possible  coheslveness  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  offer  this  kind  of  legislation  Its 
best  chance  for  adoption. 

Therefore  I  think  it  Is  extremely  Important 
that  all  of  us  seek  to  avoid  the  sheer,  stark 
outlines  of  political  opportunism  or  of  a 
person's  seeking  publicity  for  the  s^ke  of 
alerting  one  minority  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  concern  for  it. 

The  concern  exists  whether  minorities  are 
alerted  or  not.  They  do  not  need  to  be 
alerted  They  were  never  more  aware  than 
they  are  todav  for  the  necessity  for  the  ellml- 
naUon  of  thise  last  areas  of  discrimination 
or  those  enclaves  of  apathy,  those  pockets  of 
indifference  which  themselves  contribute  to 
the  frustrations,  and  the  frustrations  In  turn 
contribute  to  civic  confrontations. 

So  I  think  what  you  are  doing  here  is  the 
laying  of  some  bricks  In  the  wall  of  the 
American  determination  to  establish  that 
what  the  Constitution  said,  what  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  said  Is  truly  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  field  or 
reality  Therefore,  I  am  very  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  bin  and  urge  the  favorable  action 
of  the  committee.  Thank  you,  sir. 


housing  inadequate,  social  secunty  bene- 
fits insufficient,  educational  opportuni- 
ties limited,  transportation  facilities 
crowded,  pollution  problems  burgeoning, 
and  natural  resources  unattended.  Such 
an  imbalance  in  resource  allocation 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  last 
investment  our  Nation  needs  to  consider 
is  the  expansion  of  military  installa- 
tions and   fortifications  to   the  worlds 

It  is  my  opinion  that  scrutiny  needs 
to  be  given  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Nut- 
ter, and  that  of  Gerard  C.  Smith,  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
ai-mament  Agency,  who  indicated  at  the 
May  disarmament  conference  at  Geneva 
that  the  United  States  would  oppose  the 
Soviet  proposal  to  limit  the  use  of  sea- 
beds  exclusively  to  peaceful  purposes. 

Each  day  an  estimated  10.000  people 
in  the  world  die  from  undernutrition 
and  malnutrition,  while  the  Department 
of  Inteiior  conservatively  estimates  that 
the  food  potential  of  the  sea  can  supply 
minimal  animal  protein  needs  for  twice 
the  present  world  population. 

In  addition  to  the  protein  potential  of 
the  ocean  environment  lies  unrefined 
plenty  in  terms  of  petroleum,  mmerals, 
chemicals,  and  even  possibilities  for  im- 
proved weather  forecasting. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  tne 
United  States  needs  to  re-examine  its 
posture  on  the  use  of  ocean  resources. 
As  inviting  as  the  threshold  to  the  moon 
is  that  beyond  the  shores  of  the  world's 
continents,  which  through  cooperative, 
international  development  could  enhance 
the  lives  of  men  around  the  globe. 


PEACEFUL  USE  OF  THE  SEABEDS 

Mr    HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  reductions  are  being  caUed 
for  in  defense  expenditures  and  the  em- 
phasis the  United  States  is  placing  on 
matters   of   mUitary   procurement,   the 
recent  statement  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Ocean  Space  can- 
not be  met  with  anything  but  dismay. 
The  implication  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Nutter's  statement  decrying  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  seabeds  for  other  than 
peaceful    purposes    and   labeling    it    as 
neither   feasible   nor   desirable   is   that 
plans  are  already  underway  by  the  De- 
fense Department  for  the  expansion  of 
defense  facilities  beyond  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  claim  is  not  only  appalling 
when  the  goal  of  the  United  States  is 
being  annoimced  as  one  of  peace,  but  it 
indicates  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
our  Nation  to  turn  attention  to  the  beg- 
ging problems  on  the  homefront  at  the 
abandonment  of  current  levels  of  defense 
spending,  and.  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
establish  a  mutual  agreement  for  the 
solely  constructive  use  of  the  earth's  one 
yet  undeveloped  resources. 

In  the  United  States  alone  $80  billion 
was  spent  last  year  on  defense,  while 
considerably  less  than  that  amount  went 
to  meet  all  domestic  programs  of  our  Na- 
tion. Health  services  remained  wanting, 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXXVH 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  witness 
before  Senator  Walter  Mondale's  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  revealed 
this  morning  that — 

Fifty  million  pounds  of  a  pesticide  origi- 
nally developed  in  World  War  II  as  a  Ger- 
man Nerve  Gas  are  being  spread  unchecked 
on  America's  farms  and  gardens.  The  result 
Is  that  uncounted  thousands  of  the  nation  s 
migrant  farm  workers,  farmers  and  subur- 
ban homeowners  have  been  fatally  overcome 
or  seriously  disabled. 

The  testimony  of  Jerome  B.  Gordon, 
president  of  Delphic  Systems  &  Research 
Corp  in  New  York  City,  adds  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  current  controversy  over 
the  use  of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides. 
Farm  workers  are  daily  exposed  to  hard 
pesticides  at  levels  believed  to  be  haz- 
ardous to  human  health,  yet  efforts 
to  protect  them  are  virtually  nonexistent. 
Last  fall  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  there  was  little  effective 
compliance  action  on  regulations  set  by 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act.  and  there  was  no  re- 
quest for  prosecution  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  13  years,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  repeated  major  violations. 

The  seriousness  of  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  few  regulations  we  now  have 
is  alarming  when  reading  reports  in  the 
November  1968  issue  of  Mayday  of 
actual  pesticide  poisonings.  In  1963  a 
heavy  spraying  of  the  pesticide  parathion 
on  a  peach  crop  in  California  caused  an 
outbreak  of  poisoning  which  resulted 
in   one   death   and    hospitalization    for 


many  others.  It  was  eventually  discov- 
ered that  the  real  cause  was  the  presence 
of  a  compound  derived  from  parathion, 
but  considerably  more  toxic  which  was 
carelessly  Identified  simply  as  parathion. 
More  recently,  just  in  the  past  18  months 
in  California  there  have  been  six  deaths 
among  farm  workers  due  to  accidental 
pesticide   poisoning. 

And  evidenUy.  pesticide  poisoning  is 
not  just  limited  to  the  workers.  The  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Public  Health  last 
summer  declared  the  local  water  supply 
in  Delano  unfit  for  the  consumption  of 
infants  below  the  age  of  6  months  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  presence  of  nitrate 
residues  from  the  applications  of  fer- 
tilizer to  the  crops  in  the  fields. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre.ss 
release  Issued  by  Delphic  Systems  &  Re- 
search Corp.  regarding  Mr.  Gordon  s  tes- 
timony and  also  the  article  from  Mayday 
on  pesticide  contamination  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

•Fifty  Million  Pounds  of  a  pesticide  origi- 
nally developed  in  WW  II  as  a  German  Nerve 
Gas  axe  being  spread  unchecked  on  Ame'-lca  s 
Farms  and  Gardens.  The  result  Is  that  un- 
counted  thousands  of  the  nation  s  migrant 
farm  workers,  farmers  and  suburban  home- 
owners have  been  fatally  overcome  or  seri- 
ously disabled."  This  is  one  of  several  allega- 
tions made  In  a  statement  by  worker  safety 
advocate  Jerome  B.  Gordon  in  testimony  re- 
leased todav  at  a  Hearing  in  Washington  held 
bv  the  U  S.Senate  Sub-committee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  headed  by  Sen,  Walter  Mondale 
of  Minn. 

The  pesticides  in  question  derived  from 
German  nerve  gas  research,  are  called  organic 
phosphors  and  appear  under  such  trade 
names  as  Parathion,  Methyl  Parathion.  TEPP. 
and  in  less  lethal  dosages,  as  Malathion. 
Thev  are  first  cousins,  chemically,  to  the 
nerve  agents  GB  and  VX  involved  In  the  cur- 
rent chemical  and  biological  warfare  con- 
troversy. 

The  odorless,  colorless  liquid  or  powder 
form  of  the  pesticide  is  so  powerful  that  a 
minute  amount-less  than  .00424  of  an 
ounce,  swallowed  by  a  human  is  fatal  In  less 
than  five  minutes!  Even  under  ideal  con- 
ditions, continued  cumulative  exposure  can 
result  in  disabling  partial  paralysU  and  men- 
tal debility. 

Both  the  organic  phosphor  compounds  and 
the  war  gas  nerve  agents  GB  and  VX  use 
the  same  "kill  mechanism.  "  They  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  enzymes  which  carry 
bodv  'messages"  controlling  respiration.  In 
other  words,  victims  simply  suffocate.  Early 
svmptoms  Include  pinpointing  of  eye  pupils, 
tightness  in  the  chest,  convulsions,  paralysis 
and  finally  respiratory  failure.  Even  more  in- 
sidious is"  that  less  than  lethal  dosages  of 
the  pesticides  have  syptoms  resembling  the 
onslaught  of  an  attack  of  flu! 

Mr  Gordon  further  contends  that  the  cc- 
cupaiional  and  general  health  danger  from 
insecticides  such  as  Methyl  Parathion.  Para- 
thion and  Malathion  could  Ironically  increase 
in  the  future,  with  the  probable  banning  of 
persistent  insecticides  such  as  DDT  and  DDD 
bv  many  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment To  quote  Mr.  Gordon:  "This  bizarre 
situation  is  the  product  of  an  unwieldy  and 
unresponsive  federal  and  state  pesticide  reg- 
ulatory program  that  has  permitted  the  in- 
creased production  and  use  of  these  deadly 
nerve  agents,  but  has  not  subsidized  the  de- 
velopment of  more  selective  and  lesa  toxic 
substitute  pesticides  by  the  U.S.  agricultural 
chemical  Industry  even  In  the  wake  of  the 
pesticide  crisis  raised  by  the  pubUcation  of 
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Rachel  Carson's  book,  the  "Silent  Spring"  In 
the  early  nineteen  alztles." 

"The  situation  Is  not  helped  any  by  the 
facts  uncovered  by  pesticide  researches  of 
the  existence  of  more  toxic  "franlcensteln- 
like"  compounds  evolved  from  excessive  and 
frequent  application  of  organic  phosphor 
pesticides.  One  of  these  derivative  com- 
povinds,  Paraxon  has  2  to  3  times  the  toxicity 
of  Parathlon." 

Citing  specific  Instances  of  pesticide  poi- 
soning and  government  research  findings,  Mr. 
Gordon  goes  on  to  state  that  "we  are  not 
counting  over  one  hundred  thousand  cases 
of  pesticide  poisoning  and  several  hundred 
fatalities  annually.  This  anomolous  situa- 
tion Is  the  product  of :  a)  the  fact  that  phys- 
icians frequently  mls-dlagnose  deadly  Para- 
thlon poisoning  as  "fiu":  b)  persons  directly 
affected  by  exposure  to  potentially  fatal  or- 
ganic phosphor  pesticide  poisoning  are  least 
well  informed  about  the  potential  hazards; 
c)  pesticide  poisoning  Is  not  a  recordable  oc- 
cupational disease  event  In  most  states  " 

Major  victims  of  this  state  of  affairs,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gordon  are  the  nation's  mi- 
grant farm  workers.  "These  people  are  prey 
to  the  most  unspeakable  of  occupational 
health  hazards — death  through  nerve  gas 
asphyxlMlon.  and  yet  they  are  unprotected 
by  safety  legislation  In  all  states  save  CaU- 
fomla.  They  have  no  recourse  to  workmen's 
compensation  medical  and  Income  benefits 
In  almost  two  thirds  of  our  country  and  they 
can't  even  Inspect  public  records  In  states 
where  they  exist  like  California  to  ascertain 
whether  existing  pesticide  rules  have  been 
violated."  It  Is  astounding  to  think  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  spends  over 
8132  million  on  pesticide-related  research, 
while  allocating  less  than  $160  thousand  an- 
nually for  pesticide  safety  and  not  even  In- 
clude farm  workers  in  any  of  the  programs. 
It  is  almost  beyond  comprehension  that 
within  the  highly  subsidized  American  agri- 
cultural business  that  there  is  outright  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  embattled  grape  industry 
to  "bargain"  on  control  of  pesticides  in  the 
fields  with  the  grape  workers. 

"Part  ol  the  problem.  Mr.  Gordon  sug- 
gests, is  the  non-thlnk  attitude  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Chemical  Industry.  In  their  zeal 
to  become  a  $3  billion  industry  by  the  mld- 
seventles,  rhey  have  proliferated  an  unin- 
formed agricultural  service  superstructure — 
signified  by  the  appearance  of  pesticide  "de- 
tail men"  in  major  commercial  growing  areas 
in  this  coimtry.  The  net  result  has  been 
the  proliferation  of  sales  of  less  than  effec- 
tive but  highly  toxic  pesticide  formulations 
to  applicators  and  users.  This  can  be  seen  In 
the  fact  that  average  consumption  of  pesti- 
cides per  farm  acreage  has  trebled  In  vol- 
ume over  the  period  from  the  mid  fifties  to 
the  late  sixties.  In  the  case  of  the  highly 
toxic  organic  phosphor  pesticide  Parathlon, 
this  has  resulted  in  an  Increase  In  production 
volume  of  188  per  cent  over  the  seven  year 
period  from  1960  to  1967.  Industry  consul- 
tants expect  this  rate  of  Increase  to  be  main- 
tained Into  the  seventies." 

Among  the  possible  remedies  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  testimony  are 
the  following: 

1.  A  phased  ban  of  the  use  of  organic 
phosphor  pesticides. 

2.  Federal  subsidization  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  families  of  selective  less  toxic 
pesticides  as  substitutes  for  the  broad  spec- 
trum organic  phosphors. 

3.  A  minimum  cf  a  ten  fold  increase  In  the 
funding  of  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Pesticide  Research  and  Sur- 
veillance Progranis  from  its  present  level  of 
less  than  ?2  million  annually. 

4.  Enactment  of  a  special  workmen's  com- 
pensation program  for  the  nation's  farm 
workers  to  provide  adequate  medical  and 
Income  benefits  to  fill-in  present  non-ex- 
istent protection  against  the  hazards  of 
vork  in  the  nation's  fields  and  vineyards. 

5.  Revision  of  the  existing  federal  pesti- 


cide regulatory  legislation  to  shift  the  pres- 
ent responsibilities  split  between  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  Into  a  proposed 
executive  level  environmental  health  pro- 
tection agency. 

6.  The  earmarking  of  Department  of  De- 
fense C.B.W.  defensive  systems  research  and 
development  and  procurement  funds  to 
serve  the  dual  purposes  of  protecting  the 
nation  against  the  vei-y  slim  likelihood  of 
chemical  warfare  attack  and  the  nation's 
farm  workers,  farmers  and  suburbanites 
against  the  very  strong  possibility  of  pes- 
ticide poisoning  of  ourselves  and  our  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  President  and  founder  of 
the  New  York-based  policy  research  con- 
sulting firm,  Delphic  Systems  and  Research 
Corporation.  Mr.  Gordon  has  authored  a 
number  of  articles  on  worker  safety  and 
health  and  collaborated  in  the  preparation 
of  one  of  the  strongest  versions  of  the  Coal 
Mine  and  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1969, 
co-sponsored  by  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  of  W. 
Virginia  and  Sen.  Harrison  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Gordon  Is  a  resident  of  Osslnlng,  New 
York  and  a  native  of  Lynn,  Mass. 

Pesticides:  Slow  or  Sudden  De.\th  for  Cali- 
fornia Farmworkers 

Three  months  ago  a  group  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees escaped  to  the  U.S.  on  a  Soviet-built 
Antonov  crop-dusting  aircraft.  When  the 
plane  touched  down  in  Florida,  it  was  im- 
mediately quarantined  by  Federal  immigra- 
tion and  Florida  State  Health  officials  and  re- 
turned to  Cuba  the  following  day.  The  pas- 
sengers in  the  aircraft  emerged  retching  and 
vomiting  and  were  rushed  to  nearby  clinics; 
they  had  been  made  ill  by  the  noxious  pesti- 
cide parathlon  that  was  all  over  the  aircraft. 

In  1965  twenty  eight  persons  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  were  poisoned  by  the  f)esticlde  diazi- 
non  which  accidentally  contaminated  dough- 
nut mix  In  a  local  bakery. 

In  1967,  in  nearby  Tijuana,  Mexico,  17  per- 
sons were  fatally  poisoned  and  300  were  re- 
ported HI  when  parathlon  was  carelessly 
spilled  on  a  truck  which  was  later  used  to 
transport  confectionery  sugar. 

But  the  worst  disaster  from  pesticide  con- 
tamination of  food  occurred  In  Colombia  last 
year:  77  people  fatally  poisoned,  146  were 
hospitalized  and  upwards  of  600  were  re- 
ported ill  from  fiour  contaminated  by  the 
traces  of  parathlon  spilled  on  the  floor  bed 
of  a  truck  used  to  transport  the  flour. 

On  September  10,  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Issued  a  report  on  regulatory 
enforcMnent  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticlde  Act.  The  substance  of 
the  GAO  review  was  that  there  was  little 
effective  compliance  action  and  no  request  for 
prosecution  by  the  Justice  Department  in  13 
years.  "This  was  true,"  the  GAO  found, 
"even  in  instances  where  repeated  major  vio- 
lations of  the  law  were  cited  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  [of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture]  and  when  shippers  did  not  take 
satisfactory  action  to  correct  violations  or 
ignored  ARS  notifications  the  prosecution 
was  being  contemplated."  ARS  conceded  the 
truth  of  the  GAO's  charges. 

As  usual  the  GAO  report  was  hardly  no- 
ticed. Little  action  has  been  taken  since  Ra- 
chel Carson's  Silent  Spring  raised  important 
public  health  Issues  in  1964  and  the  chem- 
Ical-agrl-business  bloc  squelched  them  be- 
fore fundamental,  enduring  reforms  were 
developed. 

While  regulations  exist  in  this  country  for 
registration,  dosage  limitations  and  residue 
tolerances,  violations  or  misapplications  can 
have  tragic  consequences  reaching  far  into 
the  lives  of  an  affected  people.  Farm  workers 
in  California  know  this  to  be  true : 

In  August  and  September  of  1963  an  out- 
break of  pesticide  poisoning  among  94  peach 
harvesters  was  traced  to  the  residues  on  the 
foliage  of  the  orchard  in  which  they  were 


working.  The  cause  of  poisoning  was  the 
amount  of  parathlon  applied  and  not  the 
premature  entry  Into  the  orchard  by  the 
harvesting  crews  according  to  the  California 
Department  of  Public  Health.  (California 
law  stipulates  a  waiting  period  between  the 
application  of  a  pesticide  and  crop  harvest 
so  that  the  chemical  will  have  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  residue  on  the  fruit  are 
within  "safe"  limits.)  The  final  cause  was  de- 
termined to  be  the  presence  In  the  spray  resi- 
dues of  a  compound  evolved  from  parathlon 
alteration  which  was  considerably  more  toxic 
than  parathlon;  but  It  was  identified  by  rou- 
tine analysis  simply  as  parathlon.  The  mis- 
hap resulted  in  one  death  and  lengthy  hos- 
pitalization for  many  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  work  through  bureaucracies 
for  compliance  of  existing  safety  standards — 
and  next  to  impossible  to  campaign  politi- 
cally for  additional  safeguards.  A  case  In 
point  is  the  recent  experience  of  Cesar 
Chavez  and  his  United  Farm  Workers.  Over 
the  past  18  months  In  California  there  have 
been  six  deaths  among  farm  workers  due  to 
accidental  ingestion  of  pesticides  mistaken 
for  water  or  wine.  Some  of  the  pesticides  were 
Improperly  stored  In  empty  plastic  bleach 
containers.  The  bottles  were  either  misla- 
beled— or  the  workers,  many  of  whom  can- 
not readily  read  or  write  English,  misunder- 
stood the  labels.  This  is  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  California  State  Safety  Orders  explicitly 
require  farm  operators  to  properly  Inform 
farm  workers  of  hazards,  even  for  workers 
who  do  not  understand  English. 

This  summer,  as  part  of  their  organizing 
operations,  the  United  Farm  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee  sent  legal  aides  into  the 
fields  to  get  affidavits  from  the  grape-pickers 
about  specific  Instances  of  pesticide  poison- 
ing. The  affidavits — as  well  as  information  in 
the  .ipplication  and  use  registers  kept  by  the 
State  County  Agricultural  Commissioner's 
office — would  have  revealed  the  extent  of 
possible  violations  of  State  pesticide  stand- 
ards. 

The  information  Is  presumably  open  to  the 
public,  and  the  Farm  Workers  requested  ac- 
cess to  the  records  through  the  Kern  County 
Agricultural  Commi-ssloner.  They  were  sum- 
marily Informed  they  could  not  obtain  access 
to  such  information;  two  hours  after  their 
appearance  at  the  Commissioner's  office  an 
injunction  was  Issued  by  the  Kern  County 
Court  barring  them  from  looking  at  the 
records. 

A  hearing-^  under  way  to  determine  the 
legality  of  tn&t  move  on  the  part  of  the 
State  agency. 

Chavez's  troubles  are  not  limited  to  the 
effects  of  toxic  pesticides  on  his  workers,  but 
also  involve  the  pollution  of  the  local  water 
supply  beyond  the  tolerance  of  even  the  most 
moribund  suburbanites.  Last  summer,  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  con- 
demned the  use  of  the  local  water  supply  in 
Delano  for  the  consumption  of  Infants  below 
the  age  of  six  months.  The  ground  water 
supply — the  major  source  of  supply  for  the 
water  system  In  the  Delano  area — is  loaded 
with  nitrate  residues  from  the  applications 
of  fertilizer  to  the  crops  In  the  fields  sur- 
rounding the  Delano  area.  Nitrates  are  nor- 
mally tolerable  in  the  digestive  systems  of 
children  and  adults  beyond  the  age  of  one 
year;  but  to  infants  below  one  year  of  age — 
and  particularly  to  infants  during  the  first  six 
months  of  life — the  residues  are  highly  toxic. 

AMCaiCAN     BABY     FOOD     POISONS    EUROPEAN 
INFANTS 

Prof.  Barry  Commoner,  of  the  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  recently  reported  on 
tl)e  increasing  incidents  of  nitrate  poison- 
ing uncovered  by  European  public  health  of- 
ficials among  infants  traced  to  the  consump- 
tion of  unrefrigerated  American-processed 
baby  food. 

Chavez's  people  now  are  forced  to  pur- 
chase bottled  water  for  their  children.  On 
an  average  income  of  (1,232  per  year  for  farm 
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workers,  buying  bottled  water— for  which  lo- 
cal public  officials  provide  no  funds— can  be 
an  Intolerable  necessity. 

Large  scale  grass  roots  efforts  aimed  at  con- 
trolling the  spread  and  use  of  pesticides 
have  met  with  something  less  than  success 
in  California.  In  1964,  a  petition  banning 
the  use  of  most  pesticides  in  California  s 
aKrlculture  failed  by  only  a  few  thousand 
signatures  to  reach  the  ballot.  The  Brown 
administration— in  the  wake  of  the  1962 
peach  harvest  debacle— tried  to  avoid  the 
problem  by  appointing  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  recommendations  for 
regulating  the  use  of  pesticides.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  done  nothing  to  expand 
significant  control  over  the  registration  and 
use  of  pesticides  in  California;  and  Reagan 
may  even  dismantle  existing  machinery  for 

doing  the  Job.  

In  California,  fruits  and  vegetables,  not 
cheesecake  on  the  silver  screen  or  the 
esoteric  production  of  Integrated  circuits  for 
complex  electronic  gear,  is  the  leading  indus- 
try Production  of  table  grapes  is  a  bllUon 
dollar  industry.  Over  one  hundred  mllhon 
pounds  of  pesticides— twenty  percent  of  the 
nation's  total— are  used  In  CalUornla's  agri- 
business. Not  so  surprising,  the  agricultural 
industry  has  the  highest  occupational  dis- 
ease rate— over  fifty  percent  higher  than  the 
industry  in  second  place  and  almost  three 
times  as  high  as  the  average  rate  for  all  in- 
dustries in  tlie  state. 

Pesticide  poisoning  is  high  among  the 
most  serious  causes  of  fatal  and  non-fatal 
occupational  diseases.  The  number  of  doc- 
tors' reports  Involving  pesticides  and  other 
agricultural  chemicals  have  doubled  since 
1951  and  in  California  have  ranged  from  800 
to  1  100  reports  annually.  Over  the  ten-year 
period  from  1955  to  1965  about  one  occupa- 
tional death  from  pesticides  has  been  re- 
ported for  each  100  reports  of  occupational 
poisoning  from  these  chemicals.  The  villains 
in  these  cases  are  the  famiUar  famUy  of 
phosphate  ester  pesticides— parathlon,  phos- 
drln  and  thimet.  demeton  and  tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate  (TEPP).  The  wonders  of 
chemical  technology  have  made  the  unit 
costs  of  these  pesticides  so  cheap  that,  for 
example,  $5  worth  of  parathlon  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  death  of  seven  thousand  people 
if  dispensed  without  proper  controls. 

The  growth  and  use  of  pesticides  in  this 
country  has  been  enormous.  More  than  650 
varieties  have  been  Invented  over  the  last 
quarter-century.  These  new  chemical  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  several  others,  have  been 
formulated  into  60,000  trade  names.  About 
59  percent  of  the  pesticides  used  are  insecti- 
cides, 15  percent  fungicides,  another  15  per- 
cent defoliants  and  herbicides,  ten  percent 
fumigants  and  one  percent  rodenticides.  In 
conuast  to  many  areas  of  the  world,  only  one 
percent  of  all  pesticides  produced  in  the 
United  States  are  used  for  control  of  diseases, 
such  as  malaria.  By  far  the  greatest  use  of 
pesticides  in  this  country  Is  in  commercial 
agriculture. 

While  farm  workers  In  California  are  ex- 
posed to  considerable  risk  of  pesticide  poison- 
ing the  most  formidable  record  of  occupa- 
tional disea.se  and  injury  is  in  the  agricul- 
tural aircraft  industry.  Pesticides  are  applied 
by  air  to  half  of  the  acreage  treated  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  complement  of  1.000  agricultural 
pilots  apply  about  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
nations  pesticides,  at  a  considerable  price. 
One  pilot  is  killed  in  an  air  accident  for  each 
million  acres  treated.  In  addition  to  having 
the  highest  fatal  injury  rate  of  any  occupa- 
tion in  California,  over  half  the  disabling 
work  injuries  are  due  to  pesticide  poisoning. 
For  most  other  industries  the  occupational 
disease  injury  rate  is  five  percent  or  less  of 
total  work  injuries.  However,  considering  the 
amount  of  pesticides  and  other  agricultural 
chemicals  used  by  this  group,  the  cost  m 
occupational  disease  is  considerably  less  than 
among  farm  workers  and  ground  appUcators 
who  apply  the  other  half  of  these  chemicals. 


The  frequent  victims  of  pesticide  poisoning 
are  children.  In  the  period  from  1951  to  1965, 
roughly  80  percent  of  the  accidental  deaths 
attributable  to  poisoning  from  pesticides  in 
California  were  among  children.  The  most 
frequent  causes  for  this  toll  are  the  improper 
safeguards— in  the  private  home  or  farm— 
for  the  storage  of  pesticides  and  the  con- 
tamination of  clothing  by  adults  In  the 
household  or  on  the  Job  who  apply  the 
chemicals.  Two  incidents  drawn  from  the 
annals  of  the  California  Department  of  Pub- 
lic  Health  files  are   representative: 

An  18-month-old  child  of  an  agricultural 
aircraft  pilot  was  found  at  home  In  a  slate 
of  acute  respiratory  distress,  semi-conscious 
and  with  "pinpoint"  pupils  of  the  eyes.  She 
was  rushed  to  a  local  hospital  and  treated  by 
a  physician  for  severe  organic  phosphate 
poisoning.  Fortunately,  she  recovered.  On  the 
morning  of  her  Illness,  her  father  had  come 
home  after  applying  a  highly  toxic  phosphat* 
ester  pesticide.  He  cleaned  his  boots  with 
paper  towels,  threw  them  in  a  nearby  waste- 
basket  and  put  his  boots  in  the  bathroom. 
The  child  contracted  the  poisoning  from 
either  the  boots  or  the  paper  towels. 

A  4-VEAR  OLD  DIES  IN   20  MINUTES 

In  the  second  Instance,  a  group  of  famUles, 
with  children,  were  picking  berries  on  a  farm. 
They  were  followed  by  a  spray  rig  carrying  a 
five  gallon  tank  of  TEPP  concentrate.  A  four- 
vear  old  girt  sampled  the  can.  which  her 
"older  brother  had  opened.  She  died  in  twenty 
minutes. 

Because  of  readily  available  supplies  of 
pesticides  for  both  commercial  and  private 
use  suicide  and  accidental  deaths  from  pesti- 
cide poisoning  is  an  increasing  problem. 
While  only  13  percent  of  pesticides  are  used 
in  the  home  for  pest  control.  50  percent  of  all 
accidental  deaths  and  suicides,  traced  to 
pesticide  poisoning,  are  from  non-agricul- 
tural uses  of  pesticides.  For  example,  in  Just 
one  of  Florida's  67  counties  there  were  eight 
accidental  and  five  suicidal  dealtiis  from 
phosphate  pesticide  poisoning  in  1963  alone. 
CaUfornla  is  beti«r  than  most  states  in 
the  regulation  and  use  of  pesticides;  but  the 
form  of  regulation  leads  t»  abuses  by  specif 
interest  groups  Uiat  have  severely  weakened 
the  national  pesticide  regulatory  program  and 
have  blocked  efforts  to  seek  Increased  protec- 
tion of  farm  workers. 

The  four-part  regulatory  striicture  con- 
sists of :  a)  registi^tion  or  Ucenslng  of  pesti- 
cide products;  b)  licensing  of  agricultural 
pest  control  operators;  c)  the  regis^tlon 
and  use,  by  permit,  of  Injurious  materials 
such  as  the  highly  toxic  phosphate  ester 
pesticide  family;  d)  sampling  of  crops  for 
^ticide  residue  Inspection.  As  In  the  federal 
program  and  some  other  state  programs,  the 
resTOnsibility  for  regulation  of  pesticides  Is 
in  toe  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and,  in  the  case  of  California,  the 
County  Agricultural  Commissioner. 

GOVERNMENT   IGNORES   MOST   PESTICIDE 
VIOLATIONS 

With  the  exception  of  registration,  testing 
and  evaluation  of  specific  pesticide  products, 
the  California  program  is  effectively  run  by 
the  County  Agricultural  Commissioner.  For 
example,  an  agricultural  pest  control  oper- 
ator must  register  with  the  Commissioner  in 
each  county  in  which  he  does  business  and 
supply  a  monthly  report  of  his  operations  in 
the  county.  The  Commissioner  also  Issues 
licenses  for  agricultural  aircraft  operators 
and  administers  special  examinations  for 
agricultural  aircraft  pilots.  Most  Important. 
the  Commissioner  Issues  permits  for  the  use 
by  farm  operators  of  chemicals  registered  by 
the  California  Departinent  of  Agriculture  as 
injurious  materials.  These  Include  the  to.MC 
phosphate  ester  family  of  pesticides  and  .4 
other  pesticides. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
ensure  quality  control  over  application  of 
pesticides.  Inspects  and  analyzes  samples  ol 
fruits     produce    and    meats    In    wholesale 


marketing  distribution  facilities  to  check  on 
pesticide  residues  on  food  offered  for  sale  In 
the  State.  The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration does  the  same  thing  in  Interstate 
traffic  Tolerances  for  pesticide  residues  used 
in  California  are  the  same  as  th" se  developed 
by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

These  tolerance  levels  are  set  for  the  par- 
ticular  crop   and   practically   none   are   de- 
veloped for  Uie  foliage  on  which  the  crop  Is 
erown    The  outbreak  of  pesticide  poisoning 
among  the  95  peach  harvesters  in  California 
in  1963  was  traced  to  excessive  application 
of  parathlon  on  the  foliage,  but  not  the  crop. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  program  of  regula- 
tion by  state  and  federal  agricultural   au- 
thorities   has    come    under    serious    attack 
recently     la     a     salient    area— registration, 
evaluation  and  testing  of  pesticide  products^ 
Under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticlde  Act,  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Re- 
search  Service    can   take    action    to    remove 
products  from  the  market,  cancel  the  regis- 
tration of  products  and  prosecute  those  who 
ship  products  that  violate  the  law. 

The  GAO  report  last  September  deUUed 
that  Research  Services  concept  of  "law 
and  order"  Is  for  the  benefit  of  pesticide 
industry.  The  report  went  on  to  show  that 
of  2  751  samples  of  products  tested  and  re- 
viewed during  fiscal  1966,  750  were  found 
to  be  m  violation  of  the  law.  Of  these,  70 
percent  or  520  were  in  "major  "  violation  ol 
the  law.  In  1967,  of  4.958  samples  taken  23 
percent  or  1.147  were  found  In  violation. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  situation  Is  the 
old  complaint  of  fiscal  starvation  and  bureau- 
cratic passivity  toward  vested  Interests.  The 
pesticides  regulation  division  has  a  staff  of 
about  150  of  which  26  are  field  6"P«"if°« 
and  5  are  supervisory  inspectors.  In  fiscal  1968 
the  total  budget  of  the  agency  was  *3.6 
million.  Bv  way  of  contrast,  the  California 
State  Assembly  appropriated  and  spent  &-0 
million  last  vear  for  agricultural  research 
support  for  Its  state  university  and  college 
system.  _     ,^       , 

Obviously,  federal  and  stat«  agricultural 
agencies  are  oriented  towards  maximizing 
the  productivity-increasing  features  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  generally,  and  pesticides, 
specifically.  The  fact  that  no  research  In  the 
US  Is  cufrently  conducted  Into  the  occupa- 
tional health  hazards  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  chemicals  Is  Indicative  of  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  concern  in  the  regulatory  or- 
ganization for  worker  Interests. 

A  portent  of  the  future  direction  of  pubac 
policy  m  this  area  Is  the  fact  that  the  budget 
of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Hea Uh  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
was  cut  by  one-third  as  part  of  Governor 
Reagan's  attempt  to  bring  "efficiency  Into 
Eovernment  operations. 

If  a  severe  budget  cut  were  not  enough 
the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Health  was  also 
in  jeopardy  of  being  legislated  out  of  exist- 
ence The  chief  legislative  analyst  of  the 
California  State  Assembly,  Alan  Post,  un- 
covered the  fact  that  the  Bureau's  existence 
was  subject  to  legislative  approval.  Recentiy 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  luto  the  As- 
sembly to  rectify  the  anomaly  before  the 
Bureaus  existence  becomes  an  object  of  lobby 
pressure.  This  may  seem  like  just  another 
administrative  oversight,  but  the  fur^"  *^ 
practically  the  only  source  of  information 
Cn  occupa'tlonal  disease  and  health  haz^r^ 
omong  farm  workers  for  the  United  States. 
(■California  is  the  only  state  In  the  country 
where  Uijuries  among  farm  workers  are 
counted  and  where  farm  workers  are  also  cov- 
ered bv  Workmen's  Compensation.) 

California  Is  one  of  the  few  states  to  have 
developed  safety  standards  for  agricultural 
operatfons.  The' standards  are  admln^tered 
bv  the  Division  of  IndusUlal  Safety  of  the 
State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
Safety  orders  for  injurious  materials  (as  de- 
fined In  Section  2461  of  Title  3  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Administrative  Code)  cover  four  areas: 
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first,  the  provision  of  medical  services  by  an 
employer  engaged  In  commercial  operation 
who  uses  toxic  pesticides;  second,  decon- 
tamination of  equipment;  third,  precautions 
for  aircraft  crop  dusting  and  sprajrlng;  and 
fourth,  standards  for  equipment  used  In  both 
ground  and  air  application  of  pesticides  and 
other  Injurious  agricultural  chemicals.  By 
far  the  most  Important  of  these  for  protection 
of  the  farm  worker  Is  the  standard  of  medical 
supervision  over  application  of  pesticides. 
Even  this  is  weakened,  since  control  over 
recommendations  and  reports  filed  with  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Safety  covering  the 
determination  of  restricted  activities  for 
employees  expwDsed  to  Injurious  materials.  Is 
under  the  employer. 

Part  of  the  pesticide  problem  comes  from 
our  failure  to  recognize  that  a  problem  really 
exists.  Dr.  Irma  West,  a  leading  champion  of 
pesticide  control  among  environmental 
health  specialists,  writing  In  California  Afedi- 
cine  has  summarized  the  Issues  involved 
clearly: 

•■Man  has  manipulated  his  environment 
on  so  large  a  scale  that  he  has  Inadvertently 
Invented  and  produced  a  multitude  of  the 
most  complicated  new  problems  ever  to  con- 
front the  health  professions.  Unfortunately, 
we  hav£  been  slow  to  realize  that  plans  for 
health  and  safety  should  be  built  Into  tech- 
nological advances  In  the  planning  stages. 
By  the  time  technical  tools  are  In  operation 
and  their  use  results  In  undesirable  and  un- 
expected effects  upon  people  and  their  en- 
vironment, the  best  opportunity  to  minimize 
these  effects  efficiently  and  humanely  is 
largely  lost." 

DEATH  STALKS  THE  GARDEN 

Thousands  of  home-gardeners  have  suf- 
fered peculiar  "flu"  symptoms  after  spraying 
their  flowers  and  shrubs  with  a  common  form 
of  pesticide.  They  rarely  learn  that  they 
have  been  mildly  '  poisoned  "  by  an  organo 
phosphor  compound.  In  more  lethal 
strengths,  the  same  chemical  agent  is  used  In 
"nerve  gas,"  and  can  wipe  out  huge  popula- 
tions of  men  or  animals  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  despite  the  obvious  hazards,  very  little 
is  being  dene  to  control  the  widespread  for- 
eign and  domestic  sale  of  highly  toxic  pesti- 
cides; beyond  that,  the  Army  is  continuing 
Its  secret  tests  of  nerve  gas  as  a  weapon  of 
mass  annihilation. 

Army  experimenters  had  an  unexpected 
windfall  of  data  from  the  accidental  expo- 
sure of  several  thousand  sheep  to  air-sprayed 
nerve  gas  near  Dugway,  Utah.  The  chemical 
that  killed  these  sheep  also  goes  into  the 
organo  phosphors  pesticides— such  as  the 
widely  distributed  garden  product  called 
Parathlon.  Until  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Parathlon  itself  was  the  favorite  candidate 
for  the  standard  nerve  gas  In  the  Army 
Chemical  Corps'  arsenal.  Then  the  Army 
"liberated"  the  secret  German  nerve  gas, 
"GB,"  and  it  won  out  over  Parathlon,  for 
two  reasons:  it  was  easier  to  disseminate, 
and  it  would  not  so  readily  arouse  public 
fears  as  would  the  use  of  a  common  pesti- 
cide like  Parathlon.  "GB"  was  saved  for  peo- 
ple and  Parathlon  relegated  to  weeds. 

Both  agents  have  the  same  toxicity:  .2 
milligrams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  Both 
use  the  same  "kill  mechanism":  they  pre- 
vent the  manufacture  of  enzymes  which 
carry  body  "messages"  controlling  respira- 
tion. In  other  words,  victims  simply  suffocate. 
Early  symptoms  ( the  whole  process  can 
take  less  than  Ave  minutes)  Include  pin- 
pointing of  eye  pupils,  tightness  In  the  chest, 
convulsions,  paralysis,  and  finally  respiratory 
failure.  If  the  dose  is  less  than  lethal,  the 
symptoms  resemble  the  onslaught  of  an  at- 
tack of  the  flu. 

Current  hearings  In  Wisconsin  Into  the 
environmental  hazards  of  the  chlorinated 
family  of  insecticides — the  most  notable  of 
which  Is  DDT — focus  concern  about  the 
chemical  "synergy"  of  simultaneous  and  con- 
tinued exposure  to  different  pesticides:  there 
Is  some  evidence  that  since  both  the  organic 


phosphor  pesticides  and  the  chlorinated  In- 
;sectlcldes  accumulate  in  the  fatty  body 
tissues,  luider  certain  conditions  (such  as 
malnutrition  stress) ,  genetic  damage  could 
occur. 

In  1966  alone,  over  55  million  lbs.  of  or- 
ganic phosphor  pesticides  were  manufactured 
for  use  in  US  agri-business.  The  passage  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act  and  the  public  disclosures  of 
pesticide  abuses  had  indicated  that  some 
reduction  or  stabilization  in  manufacture 
and  use  would  occur.  But  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  188  percent  In  the  production  of 
organic  phosphor  pesticides  over  the  period 
from  1960  to  1966,  as  compared  to  an  in- 
crease of  25  percent  in  the  production  of  all 
classes  of  pesticides  over  the  same  period. 
Eflrectlve  substitutes  exist,  such  as  the  pesti- 
cide Malathlon  with  1/2,000  of  the  toxicity 
of  the  organic  phosphors,  and  the  price  dif- 
ferential between  the  two  Is  nominal. 

In  1866  alone,  U.S.  manufacturers  exported 
59  million  lbs.  of  organo  phosphor  pesticides 
to  users  overseas,  the  largest  consumers  be- 
ing Canada  and  Mexico.  Within  domestic 
agri-business  the  big  users  are  the  commer- 
cial fruit-crop  growers  In  California  (the  vil- 
lains of  the  current  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  confrontation  with 
the  California  pesticide  regulatory  program) . 
and  the  cotton  producers  in  Mississippi  and 
Texas.  Together,  they  account  for  almost 
one-half  of  the  acreage  treated  by  pesticides 
annually  in  the  US. 

Federal  and  state  governments  subsidize 
the  organo  phosphor  business  through  secret 
military  chemical  and  biological  warfare  re- 
search, agricultural  pesticide  research  and 
blo-chemlcal  research.  In  fiscal  1967,  a  total 
of  $70  million  in  unclassified  pesticides  re- 
search was  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
An  equal  amount  Is  estimated  to  be  spent 
on  pesticide  chemical  research  by  private  in- 
dustry and  state  universities.  Only  $5  million 
is  currently  allocated  for  the  support  of  re- 
search Into  the  occupational  and  environ- 
mental health  hazards  of  pesticides  by  the 
PHS. 

In  the  legislative  lexicon,  pesticides  are 
called  "economic  poisons,"  a  euphemism  de- 
vised by  Congress  and  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  distinguish  between  the  pur- 
portedly beneficial  nature  of  the  potentially 
lethal  stuff  and  "hazardous  materials  '  gen- 
erally. In  fact,  the  "economic  poisons"  are 
specifically  exempted  from  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Materials  Act. 

With  well  over  60,000  trade  names  of  pesti- 
cides, in  existence,  the  job  of  Industry  sur- 
veillance and  compliance  with  existing  pesti- 
cide manufacturing  and  applications  stand- 
ards is  virtually  impossible.  The  response  of 
the  Johnson  administration  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Council 
report  on  pesticides  in  1965  was  effectively 
to   hobble   the   federal   regulatory   program. 

Surveillance  and  regulatory  functions  were 
split  between  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  The  PHS 
Office  of  Pesticide  Research  has  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  basic  research  on  human 
and  environmental  health  hazards  of  pesti- 
cide use  and  is  also  responsible  for  Inspect- 
ing establishments  Involved  with  the  formu- 
lation of  pesticide  chemicals.  If  that  were 
not  enough,  the  PHS  Is  supposed  to  monitor 
areas  of  concentrated  pesticide  use  in  major 
commercial  agricultural  centers  in  this  coun- 
try. However,  the  fine  Byzantine  hand  of  the 
agricultural  interests  has  made  sure  that  the 
PHS  cannot  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders. 
Violations  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  for  disp»ositlon  and 
prosecution.  But  the  ARS  hasn't  filed  a  ma- 
jor violation  prosecution  with  the  Justice 
Department  In  the  13  year  history  of  the 
Federal  "rat  and  bugs  chemicals"  act. 

That  law  contains  some  neat  provisions  to 
dissuade  investigators  from  digging  Into  the 
pesticide  chemicals  Industry.  Information  on 
the   production   of   synthetic   organic   com- 


pound pesticides  is  compiled  by  the  tJS 
Tariff  Commission,  not  Agricultural  Research 
or  Public  Health.  Further,  Information  on 
the  exact  Ingredients  of  specific  formulations 
are  not  permitted  to  be  disclosed  by  law,  to 
protect  "trade  secrets." 


SURTAX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  voted  against  the  surtax  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  voted  against  the 
surtax  last  year.  I  am  against  saddling 
the  hard-pressed  taxpayer  with  this 
heavy  burden  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  spend  and  spend  and 
spend.  It  is  not  right  to  take  extra  money 
away  from  the  people  and  then  pimip  it 
into  questionable  programs  which  can  be 
trimmed.  In  other  words,  I  am  against 
collecting  more  money  just  to  spend 
more. 


CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FACIIJTIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facili- 
ties at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  eacii 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SAFEGUARD     AND     NATIONAL     PRIOKmES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
engaged  in  a  debate,  as  we  consider  the 
Safeguard  proposal,  over  national  se- 
curity— our  capacity  to  prevent  or  sur- 
vive an  enemy  attack — and  national  vi- 
tality— our  ability  to  create  opportuni- 
ties for  a  more  meaningful,  rewarding, 
and  healthy  life  for  each  of  our  citizens. 
The  Safeguard  system  must  be  tested 
against  each  of  these  considerations  if 
we  are  to  make  an  intelligent  decision  on 
the  deployment  question. 

We  face  this  decision  at  a  time  when 
our  instincts,  both  prudent  and  humane, 
point  toward  the  need  to  stem  the  decay 
of  American  society  and  to  reconcile  the 
differences  among  us.  For  more  than  a 
generation,  external  challenges  have 
sapped  our  energies  and  diverted  our  re- 
sources from  building  America,  while  the 
accumulation  of  grievances,  dramatic 
social  change,  and  rising  aspirations  have 
made  our  needs  ever  greater. 

As  a  result,  public  facilities  are  out- 
moded and  overwhelmed,  the  effort  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  desperate  has 
faltered,  and  patience  is  wearing  thin. 
The  agony  of  continuing  sacrifice  in  Viet- 
nam has  brouglit  our  people  to  the  great- 
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est  national  anxiety  and  discord  any  of 
us  has  known. 

These  considerations  are  an  important 
influence  in  this  debate.  They  create 
pressures  which  prompt  many  Senators, 
of  both  parties,  to  differ  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  such  an  important  mat- 
ter of  national  security.  The  Anierican 
people  look  to  the  Senate  to  provide  bal- 
ance and  prudence  in  national  security 
policies  whch  have  so  heavy  an  impa^* 
upon  the  resources  which  are  available 
for  all  our  urgent  tasks. 

In  the  period  immediately  following 
President  Nixon's  announcement.  I  ex- 
pressed my  doubts  about  the  Safeguard 
system— doubts  about  the  scope  of  the 
program,  its  justification,  its  feasibUity. 
and  its  consequences  for  future  strategic 
arms  races  and  impending  arms  nego- 
tiations. ,  .  „  J 
Those  doubts  have  not  been  resolved 
in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

A  question  which  finds  the  Senate  so 
closely  divided  must.  I  suppose,  be  con- 
sidered a  close  question. 

Honorable  and  able  Americans— with- 
in and  outside  the  Senate— find  them- 
selves in  disagreement  on  every  critical 
issue  which  has  been  raised  in  this  de- 
bate: WUl  the  system  work?  Is  it  vulner- 
able' What  is  the  thrust  of  Soviet  weap- 
ons development?  What  are  Soviet  in- 
tentions? Which  result  in  the  Senate  will 
contribute  most  favorably  to  the  prospect 
of  favorable  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  limit  nuclear  weapons?  What  are 
the  security  risks  associated  with  an 
••aye"  vote?  With  a  "nay"  vote? 

Each  Senator,  I  am  sure,  has  carefully 
considered  each  of  these  questions.  Eacli 
Senator.  I  am  sure,  has  concluded  that 
the  answers  to  these  questions  support 
the  position  he  has  taken.  This  Senator 
has  found  that  the  answers  require  a 
careful  balancing  of  the  arguments  and 
available  information. 

Although  the  division  In  the  Senate 
appears  to  be  close,  there  appears  to  be 
much  broader  agreement  on  the  wisdom 
of  continued  development  toward  a  rea- 
sonable system  to  protect  us  agamst  mis- 
sUe  attacks.  When  and  if  It  is  needed. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  the  ABM. 
therefore  has  revolved  around  whether 
the  nature  of  the  foreseeable  threat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  justifies  going  ahead 
now  with  deployment  of  this  weapons 
system  in  its  present  form. 

Though  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
leads  me  to  doubt  that  such  circum- 
stances are  at  hand,  I  believe  most  Sen- 
ators are  prepared  to  vote  for  authonza- 
tion  upon  a  proper  showing  of  need. 

For  now,  however,  an  impressive  array 
of  scientific  skepticism  about  the  Safe- 
guard proposal,  persuades  me  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  go  ahead  with  this 
program,  at  this  time,  and  in  this  form. 
If  there  is  well-founded  doubt  that  the 
system  can  function  effectively— while  it 
distracts  our  efforts  from  other,  more 
appropriate  steps  and  provokes  our  ad- 
versaries to  a  defensive  escalation  of  the 
arms  race — deployment  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake. 

Safeguard  Is  billed  as  a  defense  against 
a  Soviet  first-strike  attack,  but  it  de- 
pends on  untested  subsystems  for  logic 
and  computing  functions  that  may  weU 
faU  against  a  massive  sophisticated  at- 
tack. Moreover,  Safeguards  radars  are 


critically  susceptible  to  spoofing  and  its 
■•eyes"— unshielded  missile-site  radars— 
"MSR"— could  be  bUnded  by  a  concen- 
trated strike,  leaving  the  Minutemen 
missiles  wholly  unprotected. 

These  questions  raise  doubts  about  tne 
ultimate  justification  of  Safeguards 
technical  worth  and  the  wisdom  of  de- 
ploying the  system  in  the  light  of  such 
doubts.  The  committee  resolves  both 
questions  in  these  words: 

It  is  prudent  that  any  doubt  on  this 
Question  (its  ultimate  feasibility)  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  confidence  In  the  system. 


In  my  judgment,  such  a  benefit  of 
the  doubt  resolution  does  not  give  proper 
weight  to  the  risk  that  deployment  will 
provoke  a  Soviet  response  based  not  upon 
our  doubts  but  upon  the  assumption  of 
maximum  effectiveness  oiom^y^^^. 

Moreover,  such  a  benefit  of  the  doubt 
resolution  may  freeze  us  into  a  techno- 
logical solution  to  the  problem  which  is 
not  the  best  answer. 

But  even  if  the  system  achieves  the 
limits  of  its  planned  effectiveness.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  simple  mathematics 
of  United  States-Soviet  conirontation 
may  make  the  effort  futile;  the  Soviet 
Union  could  negate  the  incremental  pro- 
tection of  Safeguard  with  a  few  months 
production  of  offensive  missiles. 

It  is  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  developments  in 
the  threat  may  make  an  ABM  essential 
to  protect  our  retaUatory  forces.  It  is 
also  possible  that  a  Umited  deployment  of 
ABMs  could  become  an  element  of  prac- 
tical and  stable  big-power  arms  limi- 
tations. .. 
And  it  is  certainly  possible  that  a  credi- 
ble and  effective  ABM  can  be  developed, 
applying  lessons  our  scientists  are  learn- 
ing today.                                           , 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  welcome 
the  initiative  of  Senators  Hart  and 
Cooper  to  authorize  research  and  de- 
velopment of  an  ABM  program  that  can 
work  when  and  If  it  is  needed,  but  that 
will  not,  because  it  is  deployed  pre- 
maturely, embroil  the  American  people 
in  costs  and  consequences  we  will  regret. 
I  Intend  to  support  their  amendment, 
and  I  commend  their  effort  to  put  ABM 
development  in  a  posture  consistent 
with  the  Nation's  long-term  needs,  a 
program  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  tan  sensibly  support. 


There  is  what  could  be  a  tragic  irony 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram has  been  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

As  cast  by  the  administration,  the 
ABM  would  serve  to  -safeguard"  our 
Minuteman  reUUatory  forces.  If  the 
need  were  clear  and  this  role  could  be 
assured.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  hesitate  to  follow  the 
Presidents  lead.  But  reality  is  far  more 
complex  than  the  administraUons  as- 
surance would  suggest,  and  the  Senate 
must  ultimately  judge  the  strategic  un- 
pact  of  the  Safeguard  system  in  the 
broader  context  of  its  effects  in  combma- 
tion  with  other  pending  weapons  syst«ms^ 

The  Soviet  Union  \\-ill  see  our  ABM 
deployment  in  this  perspective,  and  will 
make  decisions  about  its  own  future 
weapons  developments  and  the  forth- 
coming arms  negotiations  in  the  light  of 


how  It  perceives  America's  true  Inten- 
tions in  the  field  of  strategic  armaments. 
The  mysterious  efforts  of  the  Soviets 
lunar  vehicle  to  dog  the  heels  of  our 
Apollo  11  may  well  be  fresh  evidence 
that  they  do  not  take  all  our  declara- 
tions at  face  value. 

It  is  in  this  contextr— the  role  Safe- 
guard will  play  in  the  overaU  strategic 
posture  of  the  United  States  and  the 
threatening    direction    our    adversaries 
must  perceive  emerging  in  our  strategic 
forces— that  I  find  the  administration  s 
proposal   constitutes,   not   a  safeguard, 
but  a  provocative  and  possibly  dangerous 
game  It  is  noUble  that  while  the  word 
"provocative"    is    the    President's    own 
term  the  denial  of  such  intent  in  Safe- 
guard deployment  cannot  escape  being 
taken  by  others  as  a  thin  mask  for  pro- 
foundly disturbing  threats  to  the  bal- 
ance of  mutual  deterrence. 

In  assessing  the  overall  capabilities  of 
our  strategic  forces,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  give  attention  not  only  to  the  Sale- 
guard  but  also  to  our  ongoing  programs 
for  equipping  retaliatory  forces  with 
multiple  independent  reentry  vehicles— 

The  linkage  between  Safeguard  and 
the  MIRVs  leads  to  a  stork  fact:  by  de- 
ploying a  vastly  expanded,  hard-point 
strike  capability  along  with  an  ABM 
area  defense  system,  American  retalia- 
tory nuclear  forces  could  be  converted 
into  a  svstem  suitable  for  launching  a 
first-strike  attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union, 
whUe  minimizing  retaliatory  damage  to 
the  United  States.  I  undersUnd  tha. 
that  is  not  our  intention. 

I  understand  that  is  not  our  intention, 
and  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
do  not  so  regard  our  nuclear  weapons 
development.  Of  course  the  President 
would  deny  that  this  is  our  intention— 
as  he  should— but.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  miliUry  planners  cannot  escape 
looking  at  our  weapons  development  m 
that  way.  ,.  „ 

Specificam-.  with  the  expansior  m  the 
number  of  deliverable  nuclear  warheads 
and  Uie  significant  improvements  m  ac- 
curacy of  delivery  stated  as  the  objectives 
of  MIRV  programs,  the  United  States 
could    barring  significant  expansion  m 
the  number  of  Soviet  strategic  targets, 
achieve  Uie  capabUity  to  wipe  out  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of   the  Soviet  Unions 
nuclear    strike    forces.    Meanwhile,    al- 
though the  Safeguard  has  been  billed 
primarily  as  a  local  defense  of  U.S.  Min- 
uteman silos,  it  also  is  designed  with  a 
degree  of  area  defense  capability— point- 
edly described  by  Secretary  Laird  in  his 
statement  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee  as   "defense  of   the   continental 
United  States  against  the  kind  of  attack 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  may  be 
able  to  launch  in  the  mid-1970's."  This 
area  defense  would,  by  the  same  token, 
also  serve  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  the  weak  retaliatory  effort  the 
Soviet  might  be  capable  of  mounting 
after  receiving  a  first-strike  Amencan 

I  need  not  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
the  rather  simple  fact  that  the  techni- 
cal problems  faced  by  an  ABM  in  tiie 
role  of  backup  to  a  first  strike  are  far 
simpler  than  those  the  same  system 
would  face  in  meeting  a  sophisUcated 
adversary's  surprise  attack.  Safeguard  s 
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credibility  in  a  first-strike  role,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  far  greater  than  its  credibility 
as  a  protection  for  our  defense  forces. 

In  terms  of  what  we  all  believe  Amer- 
ican intentions  to  be,  the  foregoing  might 
seem  hypothetical  and  farfetched:  but 
in  terms  of  what  the  Soviets  may  logi- 
cally fear  our  intentions  to  be,  the  threat 
of  an  impending  American  first-strike 
capability,  based  on  Safeguard  and 
MIRV,  could  seem  terrifyingly  real. 

The  linkage  between  these  two  systems 
in  the  American  weapons  arsenal  is  by  no 
means  casual.  On  March  19,  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
justifying  Safeguard  expenditures,  Sec- 
retary Laird  also  sought  funds  for  a  sig- 
nificant acceleration  in  the  development 
of  the  Poseidon,  a  submarine-launched 
Mmv-carrying  missile,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  "enhancing  its  effectiveness 
against  hard  targets." 

He  said,  at  page  32  of  his  prepared 
statement: 

The  Increase  of  $12  4  million  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  improved  guidance  system  for 
the  Poseidon  missile,  will  advance  the  IOC 
(Initial  Operating  Capability")  of  the  sys- 
tem by  about  six  months.  This  development 
was  started  in  FY  1968.  The  IOC,  however, 
was  slipped  by  about  one  year  in  connection 
with  the  FY  1969  expenditure  reduction  ef- 
fort, and  the  level  of  funding  provided  in 
the  original  FY  1970  budget,  $33  5  million, 
would  have  slipped  It  further.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant program  since  it  promises  to  im- 
prove significantly  the  accuracy  of  the  Posei- 
don missile,  thus  enhancing  its  effectiveness 
against  hard  targets. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  we  carmot  ex- 
pect the  Soviets  to  ignore  that  develop- 
ment as  it  undertakes  to  evaluate  the 
thrust  of  our  weapons  development. 

In  the  Poseidon  program,  31  subma- 
rines will  each  carry  16  missiles,  each  in 
turn  carrying  as  many  as  10  warheads, 
for  a  total  of  almost  5,000  deliverable 
weapons,  from  the  Poseidon  boats  alone. 
These  and  other  offensive  systems  avail- 
able to  the  United  States,  including  the 
more  than  1 ,000  Minutemen  we  may  also 
equip  with  MIRV's,  would  be  more  than 
a  match  for  the  1,200  to  1,300  ICBM's  the 
Soviets  are  anticipated  to  have  deployed 
during  the  next  few  years. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  President,  the 
Safeguard  is  a  destabilizing  weapon,  rais- 
ing the  risk  of  nuclear  war  rather  than 
diminishing  it.  As  the  American  MIRV 
nears  perfection  and  the  Safeguard  nears 
deployment,  we  are  reaching  for  a  point 
of  no  return  in  the  arms  race.  If  the  Sen- 
ate authorizes  the  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard, we  may  well  be  stepping  across 
that  point  of  no  return, 
ni 

On  April  3,  I  noted  the  following 
dimension  of  the  administration's  Safe- 
guard proposal: 

It  is  altogether  p>osslble,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Administration  is  not,  in  fact,  taken 
in  by  Its  own  reassurance  as  to  Soviet  reac- 
tionB.  It  may  be  that  the  Safeguard  proposal 
is  Intended  as  a  blunt  challenge  to  the  So- 
viets to  come  to  the  bargaining  table  and 
negotiate  over  strategic  weapons,  or  else  the 
United  States  will  heat  up  the  arms  race, 
counting  on  our  own  superior  technology  to 
protect  us  if  negotiations  fail. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  in- 
terpretation of  our  intentions  is  the  logi- 


cal one  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view, 
and  interpreted  as  this  kind  of  bluster, 
It  has  no  rational  justification. 

One  need  not  dwell  on  the  lack  of  good 
faith  such  an  American  bargaining 
strategy  would  entail  with  respect  to  the 
forthcoming  strategic  weapons  negotia- 
tions to  which  we  and  the  Russians  are 
both  committed.  What  is  more  important 
is  the  lack  of  realism-  in  assuming  that 
negotiations  with  a  proud  and  powerful 
country  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  might 
ever  yield  success  when  undertaken  un- 
der the  gim  of  crude  threats,  a  lesson  we 
should  have  learned  in  every  arms  con- 
trol negotiation  from  the  Baruch  plan 
to  the  present. 

For  the  Russians  as  for  ourselves,  na- 
tional and  ideological  motivations  and 
the  high  stakes  of  international  com- 
petition compel  the  continuing  commit- 
ment of  resources  to  weapons  develop- 
ments at  whatever  level  is  thought  nec- 
essary to  insure  national  security  and  at 
whatever  level  a  prudent  estimate  of  the 
intentions  of  the  other  may  indicate.  As 
a  result,  if  the  talks  fail,  the  prospects 
for  negotiated  arms  controls  will  dim, 
unbridled  arms  competition  will  resume, 
and  the  stability  o^-'mutual  deterrence 
will  be  destroyed. 

It  is  equally  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
any  reasonable  purpose  could  be  served 
by  locking  the  Soviets  into  another  round 
of  fantastic  spending  competition  for 
armaments.  Ever  since  arms  competition 
with  the  Soviets  began  in  earnest  20 
years  ago,  the  superior  resources  and 
technological  advancement  of  the  United 
States,  coupled  with  the  geographical 
encirclement  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
combined  to  keep  the  Soviets  on  the  de- 
fensive in  any  arms  competition. 

But  the  fact  that  in  years  past  we 
could  afford  more  weapons  than  the  So- 
viet Union  and  that  we  could  build  them 
with  less  strain  on  our  resources  is  not 
relevant  to  future  competitions.  The  de- 
mands on  our  energies  and  resources  are 
now  too  great,  and  the  costs  of  the 
phenomenal  weapons  systems  of  which 
Safeguard  is  the  precursor  are  too  high, 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  people  can  afford  future  stra- 
tegic arms  races. 

Mr.  President,  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  too  urgent  and  too  de- 
manding to  bank  our  future  as  a  nation 
on  the  casual  economic  dividends  that 
high  and  rising  levels  of  defense  spend- 
ing have  come  to  mean.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  in  future  arms  races — even  if 
we  manage  to  keep  the  Soviets  and  all 
our  other  adversaries  at  bay  without  in- 
cinerating the  world  in  the  process — the 
costs  and  sacrifices  the  competition  will 
entail  are  such  that  we,  not  they,  will  be 
the  losers. 

IV 

To  recognize  the  futility  and  the  risk 
Inherent  in  adventurous  weapons  devel- 
opment is  only  the  beginning  of  the  nec- 
essary effort  to  forge  security  policies 
that  serve  the  Nation's  best  Interests  in 
a  time  of  strain  and  transition,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Arms  stifBciency  Is  the  new  watchword, 
and  arms  sufficiency  is  an  apt  watch- 
word, but  one  that  requires  careful  judg- 
ment. Together  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and   the  country  must  find 


ways  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  to 
substitute  good  sense  and  prudence  for 
uncontrollable  gambits  that  lead  only  to 
blind  and  dangerous  alleys.  As  we  strive 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  must 
never  forget  the  lessons  on  the  need  for 
restraint  that  unhappy  conflict  teaches. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  also  be 
mindful  of  the  urgency  and  the  extent  of 
the  Nation's  domestic  needs — needs 
which  can  overwhelm  us  just  as  surely 
as  the  threat  of  external  aggression, 
unless  we  can  find  the  wherewithal,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  spirit  equal  to  the 
challenges. 

The  grim  chain  of  urban  sprawl  and 
rural  decline,  of  individual  poverty  and 
social  disorganization,  of  wasted  re- 
sources and  hostile  environments  will 
not  be  broken  by  a  government  which  is 
indifferent,  or  a  private  sector  which  is 
inactive — or  preoccupied  with  hunting 
the  next  arms  contract. 

The  chain  can  be  broken  only  if  we 
set  priorities,  if  we  make  a  commitment 
to  meet  them,  and  if  we  organize  our- 
selves to  fulfill  our  commitments.  I  have 
indicated  the  priorities  I  would  establish, 
and  they  are  not  the  priorities  of  a  for- 
tress America.  The  priorities  I  would  set 
are  the  priorities  of  men  and  women  and 
children  who  have  a  right  to  enjoy  for 
themselves  the  fruits  of  this  world  and 
to  help  insure  the  same  right  for  others. 
The  priorities  we  must  set  recognize  the 
interrelationship  of  jobs,  income,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, public  facilities,  recreation,  and 
environmental  protection  in  the  bal- 
anced development  of  urban  and  imral 
communities. 

These  priorities  will  never  be  set  or 
achieved  so  long  as  the  United  States  is 
being  bled  by  the  continuing  hemorrhage 
of  spending  on  strategic  armaments. 

Mr.  President,  much  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  the  consequences  ending 
the  Vietnaan  war  will  have  on  the  funds 
which  will  be  available  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. It  has  become  common  to  speak 
for  plarming  purposes  of  the  revenue 
surplus  resulting  from  the  lessening  of 
hostilities  as  a  "fiscal  dividend" — the 
measure  of  the  fiexibUity  in  the  Federal 
budget  that  would  be  available  for  other 
national  needs  as  the  result  of  the  ter- 
mination of  special  Vietnam  costs. 

In  March  1967.  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed the  Cabinet  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Plarming  for  the 
End  of  Vietnam  Hostilities.  Their  report 
appears  as  an  annex  to  this  year's  re- 
port of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. The  committee,  assuming  early 
cessation  of  hostilities,  forecast  annual 
fiscal  dividends  rising  to  $22  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1972 — funds  available  for 
spending  on  other  priority  programs  or 
for  tax  reduction.  While  the  calculation 
assumed  the  continuation  of  existing 
authorized  military  programs — includ- 
ing the  Johnson  administration  Sentinel 
ABM — that  $22  billion  sum,  less  amounts 
returned  to  taxpayers  in  tax  cuts, 
represents  a  basic  ceiling  in  funds  avail- 
able for  expansion  of  all  Fedei-al  pro- 
grams, military  and  domestic. 

To  the  extent  that  new  weapons  sys- 
tems are  authorized,  or  existing  author- 
ized systems  exceed  their  anticipated 
costs,  the  funds  available  for  domestic 
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program  expansion  wiU  be  further  re- 
duced. Thus  while  $22  billion  represerits 
a  basic  maximum  for  domestic  public 
purposes,  a  tax  cut,  weapon  cost  over- 
runs   and  additional  weapons  procure- 
ments will  all  squeeze  that  sum  far  below 
the  maximum.  If  the  costs  of  the  war  do 
not  soon  recede,  of  course,  virtually  no     Education 
lessening  of  the  budget  squeeze  can  be 
anticipated.  On  the  other  hand,  reduction 
of  non-Vietnam  military  cost  including 
the  cancellations  of  all  ABM  deployment, 
would  cause  the  fiscal  dividend  to  be  in- 
creased. There  will  be  no  fiscal  dividend     ^^^^^^ 

at  aU.  , 

The  fiscal  dividend  forecast  by  the 
committee,  even  assuming  maximum 
availability,  does  not  begin  to  match 
urgent  demands  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  of  our  society.  For  ex- 
ample, the  report  notes  a  $6  billion  gap 
existing  now  between  amounts  the  Con- 
gress authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
the  amoimts  the  Congress  has  funded  for  jobs  and  manpower 
domestic  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  from  the  Coordinating 
Committee's  report  be  prmted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  2.— Estimated  gap  between  amounts 

currently  authorized  and  funded 

[Billions  of  dollars  per  year) 
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Table  3  —Illustrating  new  programs  of  ma- 
jor expansions  of  existing  Federal  civilian 
programs,   fiscal  year  1972    (derived   from 

proups) -continued  "        ,  j^  millions  of  dollars  1 

(In  billions  of  dollars  1  Hypothetical 

Hypothetical  expenditures 

expenditures 

7.0 


Table  Z— Illustrating  new  programs  or  ma- 
jor expansions  of  exUting  Federal  civiltan 
m.s    fiscal  vear  1972    (dr-'—''    ""'" 
and 


'pro<;ram3.   fiscal  year  ^^J^^ideH^.d  from 


1.0 


Preschool    „  , 

Elementary  and  secondary ^° 


3.0 
.5 


Transportation 

Airway  and  airport  modernlzaUon... 

Rapid  interurban  ground  transit 

Modernization  of  merchant  marine.. 
Motor     vehicle     and     transportaUon 
safety  research  and  safety  grants..^ 


1.0 


3.8 


Science  and  space 


exploraUon -     l" 


Klddle-care „ 

Medicare   for   disabled J° 

Comprehensive   health  centers i" 

Hospital   construction   and   modern- 
ization       • 


Post- Apollo  space  program --- 

Sclentinc  research  In   oceanography, 
communications,  social  and  beha- 
and       natural 


vioral       sciences, 
sciences 


Nutrition   

Community  service  programs. 


1.0 
.8 

2  5 


Foreign  economic  aid. 


.5 


.5 


1.0 


Public    jobs 

Manpower      Development 

Act 

Employment  service 


Training 


1.8 

.5 
.2 


Social  security  and  Income  support 9-  5 


2.0 
4.0 


Program: 

Total  full  cost. 


Unemployment    Insurance -.- 

Public  assistance-- 

Social  security  improvements o " 

.3 


6.0 


Veterans 


2.0 
1.3 


Elementary  and  secondary  education 

Higher  education 

Housing  and  community  development     .  6 

Water  and  air  pollution  control -5 

Crime  control  and  prevention -5 

Area    redevelopment -^ 

Health  training  and  research,  etc .4 

Agrlcultvu-al  conservation  and  adjust- 
ment       ■ 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  group  also  complied 
a  list  of  new  programs  "prominently  and 
generally  discussed  recently  as  desirable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  during 
the  next  several  years,"  calculating  their 
annual  costs  for  fiscal  year   1972— the 
year  of  the  projected  dividend.  In  many 
instances,  the  committee  assigned  dollar 
amounts  far  below  the  recommendations 
of  the  task  forces  or  study  groups  from 
whose  studies  the  programs  were  drawn. 
Even  then,  recognizing  the  list  to  be  in- 
complete and  inadequate,  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  reached  a  conservative 
total   of   almost   $40   billion   for   these 
urgent  needs,  nearly  double  the  maxi- 
mum  fiscal    dividend   estimated   to   be 
available.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee's  table,  with  explanatory 
footnotes,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  3.— Illustrating  new  programs  or  rna- 

ior  expansions  of  existing  Federal  civilian 

programs,  fiscal  year   1972    {derived  from 

proposaU  of  task  forces  and  study  groups) 

[In  bllUons  of  dollars] 

Hypothetical 
■•"  expenditures 

Total  expenditures... ^^"^ 


Economic,  area,  and  other  special  de- 
velopment programs -- 


Entrepreneurial  aid- 
Area  redevelopment. 
Rural  development. - 
Indian  assistance 


2.2 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

.2 


Crime, 


delinquency,  and  riots 10 


Violence  and  riot  prevention.. 

S:ife  streets   programs --- 

Rehabilitation  of  offenders  and  de- 
linquents     Z"l"' 

Prevention  of  delinquency  and  crime 
by  special  measures  for  delinquent- 
prone   youth _ 


1.7 


Quality   of   environment-- 

Air  pollution  prevention  and  control.       .  1 
Public     water     supply     construction 

programs    

Water  pollution  control  and  sewage 

treatment ■ 

Solid  waste  disposal --- 

Nattu-al  beautlflcatlon.  environmental 
protection,  and  recreational  de- 
velopment   ;_ 


Natural     resource     development 
utilization   


and 


1.4 


Land  and  forest  conservation -2 

Water    resources    and    related    pro- 
programs  --- 

Mineral   and   energy    (excluding  hy- 
droelectrlc)    development -^ 

Natural  environmental  development. .Q 


Urban    development. 


5  5 


New    cities .";"":""" 

Land  acquisition  and  financial  plan- 
ning (suburban) 

Urban  mass  transportation- -o 

Model  cities ----- 

Other  urban  facUltiee  and  renewal.. 


.5 


2.0 


NOTES 

Education.  The  preschool  ProBr^";'  ^".  f*" 
tenslon  of  Head  Start,  would  P/^J  'If.J^o^- 
tlme  preschool  education  for  about  500.OOO 
cmidren  The  elementary  and  secondarj-edvi- 
ca  10^  funds  would  about  double  the  Federa^ 
sunnort  in  that  area.  The  funds  proposed 
?or  higher  education  would  more  than  dou- 
b°e  current  Federal  support.  The  vocational 
education  funds  would  raise  Federal  sup- 
fort  about  halfway  toward  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  1968  Advisory  Council  on  Voc..- 

"rauTThe°"^ddle-care"  proposal  would 
nrovTde  health  care  for  needy  mothers  and 
fnTants.  Medicare  offered  to  beneficiaries  ol 
social  security  disability  li^urarice  on  a  con- 
tributory basis  would  potentially  reach  2  2 
mS  persons  In  1972^  About  350  additions 
comprehensive  neighborhood  health  care 
centers  a  year  could  be  established  for  the 
amount  shown.  The  added  funds  lor  health 
flumes  would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
r^ent  to  double  the  rate  of  output  of  svich 
Sties,  in  line  with  estimates  of  national 

"^^Nutrition.  Nutritional  supplements  foi 
needy  pregnant  women,  nursing  moiher. 
ardsm'Lll  infants  account  for  a,>^"  .  ^f" 
million,  while  the  remainder  would  allow-  a 
™ubllng    of    existing    food    assistance    pr.- 

^'^mmumty  service  programs.  This  w-ould 
provide  for  expanded  daycare  centers  or 
children  of  needv  working  mothers  and  for 
expai^slon  of  coordinated  services  through 
neighborhood  centers. 

Jobs  and  manpower.  The  funds  for  jobs  in 
the  public  sector  would  permit  expansion 
of  ab^out  500.000  jobs  to  provide  public  serv- 
ice employment  for  the  chronically  dlsad- 
4nS-  this  program  would  reinforce  ex- 
nanslon  in  education,  health  services,  and 
Srban  and  area  redevelopment.  The  increase 
"n  MDTA  training  would  s"PP°^,^/''P^'Jf,'°" 
of  the  Jobs  program  and  would  « UHorce 
efforts  to  lower  unemployment  while  im- 
proving the  Nation's  price  performance.  It 
would  also  provide  trained  manpower  for 
construction.  The  growth  '" /""P  "^^^^ 
service  operations  envisions  strengthening, 
decentralizing,  and  computerizing  manpower 
Sties:  dlveloplng  a  rural  manpower 
service;  and  enlarging  services  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

social  security  and  income  support^  The 
unemployment  insurance  ^"n'^s'n-ould  pro- 
vide for  higher  benefits,  extended  benefits 
durUig  rec^slons,  and  aid  to  the  unem- 
Dloved  through  retraining  and  mobility  as- 
^Ut'ance  The%ubllc  assistance  fvmds  could 
permit  revision  of  benefit  standards  and 
extended  coverage,  or  the  adoption  of  a 
modest   new   program   of    income    aid    with 
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objective  standards.  The  added  expenditure 
could  fill  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent poverty  Income  gap.  Expansion  of  the 
WIN  program  would  provide  more  Job  and 
training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients. 
The  social  security  expenditure  could  pro- 
vide a  higher  mlnlmiun  benefit  for  those 
dependent  on  social  Insurance  benefits  as 
the  main  source  of  Income,  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  eligibility  requirements  for  disability 
Insurance,  as  well  as  some  general  Improve- 
ment In  benefit  levels. 

Veterans.  The  higher  priority  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Com- 
mission In  March  1968  could  be  Instituted 
with  these  funds. 

Economic  area,  and  other  special  develop- 
ment programs.  The  entrepreneurial  assist- 
ance program  could  help  minority  groups — 
so-called  'black  capitalism."  Area  redevelop- 
ment programs  would  assist  growth  centers 
In  less  populated  areas,  while  rural  redevelop- 
ment programs  would  concentrate  on  small 
communities,  providing  community  facility 
development,  special  housing,  and  family 
farm  assistance. 

Crime,  delinquency,  and  riots.  Federal  aid 
to  Statp^nd  local  governments  could  be  pro- 
vided tojjelp  prevent  violence  and  riots  and 
permit  a  higher  degree  of  Federal  readiness 
to  cope  with  such  emergencies.  The  safe 
streets  program  funds  would  be  used  to  work 
towards  the  objectives  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  with  respect  to  strengthening 
the  police  and  courts.  Rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders and  delinquents  would  be  pursued 
by  Intensive  retraining  and  other  services. 

Quality  of  eniiromnent.  Federal  funds  for 
pollution  abatement  may  be  required  to  en- 
force standards.  Investigate  claims,  or  abate 
pollution  caused  by  government  or  not  read- 
ily attributable  to  particular  private  Individ- 
uals. Assistance  in  expanding  the  Nation's 
water  supply  system  would  provide  a  small 
fraction  of  the  $2.5  billion  annual  require- 
ment over  the  next  10  years.  Provision  of 
more  recreational  areas  near  population  cen- 
ters would  be  made  possible. 

Natural  resource  development  and  utiliza- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior.  Corps  of 
Englne«rs.  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs  relating  to  land,  mineral,  energy, 
forest,  recreational,  and  other  fields  have 
large  backlogs  of  useful  projects,  many  al- 
ready planned  and  authorized  but  held  back 
for  budgetary  reasons. 

Urban  development.  Metropolitan  develop- 
ment assistance  would  support  Improved 
planning  and  coordinated  advance  land  ac- 
quisition. Each  of  these  programs  emphasizes 
these  requirements,  whether  in  new  com- 
munities, suburbs,  or  older  central  cities. 
The  allowances  represent  only  a  fractional 
contribution  to  the  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment of  the  cities. 

Transportation.  Such  expanded  Invest- 
ments in  the  improvement  of  the  principal 
elements  of  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem would  serve  the  objectives  of  economic 
development,  safety,  and  national  defense. 

Science  and  space  exploration.  The  allow- 
ancee  would  permit  the  science  and  space 
agencies  to  fund  some  of  the  research  oppor- 
tunities not  covered  In  the  stringent  budgets 
of  recent  years. 

Foreign  economic  aid.  This  additional 
amount  would  help  to  meet  growth  targets 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progrees  as  well  as  to  cover  other  aid  re- 
quirements. Even  this  Increase  would  leave 
our  foreign  assistance  program  below  levels 
of  a  few  years  back. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Even  this  conservative 
calculation  of  tiie  additional  resources 
we  will  need  to  spend  at  home  does  not 
provide  much  leeway  in  making  a  major 
dent  In  the  problems  of  the  poor,  such 
as  a  negative  income  tax  preserving  ade- 


quate incentives,  which  the  committee 
noted  might  require  between  $15  and  $20 
billion  a  year,  or  in  providing  sufBcient 
employment  to  make  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  Americans  who 
cannot  find  jobs.  Nor  does  it  encompass 
steps  to  assist  States  and  localities  in 
meeting  their  mounting  revenue  needs 
from  their  increasingly  inadequate  tax 
bases — for  which  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram of  between  $5  to  $10  billion  a  year 
has  been  considered  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  small 
sums.  They  do  not  reflect  small  prob- 
lems we  can  ignore.  Together,  these  esti- 
mates, whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
them  in  detail,  represent  a  conscientious 
effort  to  determine  a  level  of  "sufflciency" 
for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
nonmilitary  problems  facing  America,  a 
level  of  sufflciency  which  we  must  attain 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  viability  as  a  na- 
tion. 

By  contrast,  the  $6  to  $7  billion  pricetag 
assigned  by  the  administration  to  the 
Safeguard  system  represents  a  far  more 
valid  measure  of  the  relative  significance 
of  the  ABM  program,  even  assuming 
those  systems  costs  have  been  fairly  esti- 
mated, which  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  strong  reason  to  doubt. 

The  true  measure  of  the  ultimate  sig- 
nificance of  the  administration's  Safe- 
guard proposal  lies  in  the  likelihood  of 
forcing  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  to  higher  and  higher  levels 
of  arms  competition,  for  which  the  costs 
forecast  by  Secretary  Laird  are  only  a 
very  small  downpayment.  The  cost  of 
such  an  adventure  must  be  counted  In 
tens  or  even  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, which  the  United  States  can  ill  af- 
ford to  spend  on  engines  of  destruction. 

I  think  these  great  figures  estimating 
our  domestic  needs,  and  estimating  the 
cost  of  an  unrestricted  arms  escalation, 
pose  the  problem  which  faces  us  on  the 
ABM  issue  in  its  stark  magnitude.  We 
cannot  do  both.  At  least,  we  carmot  do 
both  without  the  exercise  of  discriminat- 
ing judgment.  We  carmot  do  both  with- 
out exercising  restraint,  geared  to  a  care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  risks  involved  with 
any  subjects  which  we  consider  in  the 
development  of  weapons  for  our  arsenal. 

We  must  somehow  take  a  reasonable 
risk  to  protect  our  national  security 
abroad.  However,  we  must  do  more  than 
we  now  are  doing — to  eliminate  the  risks 
to  our  national  security  here  at  home. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maine  for  a 
reasoned  discussion  and  speech  today  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment.  He 
developed  at  some  length  the  effect  that 
construction  and  deployment  of  ABM 
would  have  on  the  forthcoming  arms 
limitation  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  in  that  regard  the  adminis- 
tration, particularly  the  Secretai-y  of  De- 
fense, strongly  made  the  point  that  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  at  this  time  is  es- 
sential to  their  position  as  a  bargaining 
point  as  they  enter  the  negotiations. 

I  have  constantly  failed  to  understand 
really  this  point  in  the  particular  argu- 
ment, because  we  have,  as  I  imderstand 


the  figures  after  hearings  and  the  debate 
and  otherwise,  a  superiority  in  strategic 
force  levels.  For  instance,  in  ICBM's,  we 
have  about  1,054  to  approximately  1,000 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  respect  to  the  Polaris  missile,  in 
round  figures  we  have  an  estimated  num- 
ber of  about  656  or  660  to  perhaps  77  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

With  respect  to  the  intercontinental 
bombers,  we  have  in  round  figures  about 
650  to  150  operated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  deliverable  warheads,  we  have  some 
4.200  as  against  1,200  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  superiority  in  numbers  in  all 
of  these  fields.  They  must  know  of  our 
industrial  might  measured  against  theirs. 
They  must  have  some  appreciation  of  our 
technical  skill,  for  in  the  time  frame  of  1 
week  we  succeeded  in  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon,  whereas  they  failed  with  an 
unmanned  moon  vehicle. 

We  are  ahead  of  them  in  the  testing  of 
MIRV's  today. 

With  our  superiority  in  all  of  these 
fields,  does  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  the  argument  that  we  must  have  an 
ABM  simply  because  the  other  side  has 
an  ABM  to  be  in  a  proper  bargaining 
point  in  negotiations? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  excellent 
point.  I  agree  thoroughly. 

I  would  like  to  add  an  observation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  can  speculate  pru- 
dently or  prooflessly  about  what  the  So- 
viet position  may  be  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  what  we  might  do  to  influence 
it  favorably  toward  arms  limitation. 

We  have  concentrated,  as  we  have  de- 
bated what  will  be  a  strong  negotiating 
position,  upon  the  need  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  have  the 
strength  because  of  our  deployment  of 
the  ABM  to  caution  them  against  permit- 
ting a  continuation  of  the  arms  race. 

It  seems  that  what  we  need,  if  we  are 
to  negotiate  successfully,  is  to  convince 
them  that  we  want  a  stabilization  of  the 
arms  race,  that  we  want  to  roll  back  the 
growing  risk  to  the  survival  of  mankind. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  other  words,  that  the 
situation  is  something  like  this:  There 
are  two  great  military  powers — we  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  if  one  of  the  two 
takes  the  initiative  to  move  the  other  way 
from  escalation  of  arms,  do  we  have  any 
chance  to  achieve  that  objective. 

One  of  these  two  powers  must  take 
the  initiative.  One  must  be  induced  by  the 
other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to 
make  that  initiative  credible  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other  side  is  to  take 
an  initiative  which  carries  some  risks  for 
us. 

The  road  we  seem  to  be  choosing  is  to 
find  a  way  to  strengthen  our  arms  to  a 
point  which  will  deter  the  Russians  from 
trying  to  match  it.  I  think  we  should  try 
to  encourage  them  to  match  us  in  taking 
risks  In  reducing  arms.  Of  the  two  powers, 
the  one  most  likely  to  take  this  kind  of 
initiative  historically,  in  the  light  of  its 
belief  in  the  tradition  of  humanism.  Is 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  do  not  think  delaying  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  Is  an  unaccept- 
able risk.  That  there  are  risks  or  that 
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there  are  considered  to  be  risks  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  debate  on  the  floor.  So, 
to  the  extent  that  there  are.  our  irUtla- 
tive  In  refusing  to  deploy  an  ABM  to  me 
would  add  credibility  to  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
mutually  deescalate  the  nuclear  arms 

T&C6 

So    I  agree  with  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment, and  I  add  this  one  of  my  own_ 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  notice  also  that  the  Sena- 
tor dwelt  at  some  length  about  the  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rules 
of  the  war  planners,  and  rightly  so,  in- 
volve these  concepts.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Byrd)  is  in  the  Chamber 
today  He  has  sat  with  me  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  heard  the  same 
words  and  concepts  spelled  out.  We  al- 
ways plan  on  a  greater  than  expected 
risk  We  always  plan— and  these  are  the 
rules  by  which  our  war  planners  govern 
themselves— on  the  worst  possible  case. 
We  always  plan  on  the  basis  that  our 
systems  will  not  work  as  well  as  we  ex- 
pect  and   that   the   enemy's   will   work 
better  than  we  anticipate. 

We  always  plan  on  the  basis  of  long 
lapse  time  between  conception  and  de- 
ployment of  a  modem  weapons  system 
taking  about  10  years. 

Does  the  Senator  suppose  that  the  rules 
we  apply  are  any  different  than  those 
applied  by  the  Soviet  Union  war  planners, 
and  that  this  in  and  of  itself  has  an 
iiiherent  action  or  reaction  cycle  which  is 
more  accelerated  when  we  get  a  de- 
fensive— offensive  switch  back  and  forth? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  right,  of 
course.  This  involves  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  in  my  remarks. 

We  have  a  tendency  to  think  that  if 
the  enemy  looks  at  us,  he  must,  of  course, 
recognize  that  our  purposes  are  innocent, 
that  we  would  never  launch  a  first-strike 
attack  and  do  not  mean  him  harm.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  not  the  way  they  read 
us.  They  are  just  as  suspicious  of  our 
intentions  as  we  are  suspicious  of  their 
intentions.  It  will  continue. 

We  are  going  to  limit  arms  not  because 
the  other  fellow  thinks  that  we  are  nice 
guys,  but  because  we  are  able  to  define 
the  area  of  mutual  interest  which  each 
decides  is  in  his  national  interest. 
The  Senator  is  eminently  right. 
Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  point.  I  note  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
wishes  to  join  in  the  colloquy. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  raises  some 
question  about  reliability. 

Aside  from  the  reliability  of  the  com- 
ponents, computers  which  have  not  yet 
been  built,  and  the  radars  which  have 
some  vulnerability  under  attack— the 
Senator  has  been  a  student  of  this  de- 
bate and  of  the  Record— does  he  recall 
that  at  any  time  in  the  very  excellent 
presentations  made  on  both  sides,  any 
explanation  has  been  made  of  how  effec- 
tively we  can  deal  with  the  subject  of 
decoys,  balloons,  chaff,  saturation  prob- 
lems, blackout  problems,  and  the  elec- 
tronic jamming  problem?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator find  answers  to  those  questions  any 
place  in  the  debate  or  any  place  in  the 
Record  before  the  Ser.ate? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  it, 
and  the  answer  has  not  been  provided 


in  any  portion  of  the  debate  to  which  I 
have  listened  on  the  floor,  either  m  closed 
session  or  in  open  session;  nor  has  it 
been  answered  in  any  of  the  literature  I 
have  read  which  has  been  made  avaU- 
able  to  me.  rather  generously,  from  both 
sides  in  this  debate.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  it  word  for  word,  but  l 
have  searched  for  that  answer. 

I  understand,  of  course,  the  argument 
that  has  been  made.  I  think  very  elo- 
quently bv  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  that 
at  some  point  in  the  development  of  new 
technology  you  have  to  start  putting  the 
technology  together  and  research  the 
unanswered  problems  as  you  go  along. 
I  understand  that. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  right  in  the  implication  of  the 
question  he  has  put  to  me,  that  there  are 
many  unresolved  technical  problems  se- 
riouslv  bearing  upon  Its  feasibility  and 
its  effectiveness  which  have  not  yet  been 
answered.  I  think  the  supporters  of  the 
ABM  proposition  concede  that. 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  very  valuable  contribution  at  tliis 

^^Mr.    MUSKIE.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr    STENNIS.   On   the   question   the 
Senator  has  brought  up  about  the  black- 
outs, the  jamming,  and  decoys,  I  can  say 
with  firm  assurance,  as  far  as  I  can  go, 
that  that  is  a  problem  that  always  shows 
up  It  is  a  part  of  the  picture  concernmg 
any  kind  of  method  involving  a  weapon 
offensive  or  defensive.  If  we  never  had 
built  the  ICBM's— offensive  weapons— 
until  we  were  certain  that  we  had  all  tne 
problems  solved  that  go  with  it  in  the 
same  field,  in  reverse,  we  never  would 
have  orie.  If  we  are  going  to  wait  until  all 
the  problems  are  solved  and  everything 
is  known  with  reference  to  an  ABM.  a 
defensive  weapon— in  that  field,  partic- 
ularly—we  will  never  have  one,  and  no 
one  else  will.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  Process. 
I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert  in  this  field, 
but  I  have  been  on  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tarv  Construction  during  all  the  years 
that  these  missiles  have  been  in  process. 
The   militarv   construction  came  in  in 
this  way  You  have  to  have  those  sites 
and  vou  have  to  have  the  research  and 
development   that   involves   those  sites. 
Sometimes  it  is  handled  in  a  special  way 
in  that  bill.  We  got  this  back  in  the  days 
of  the  Nike-Ajax.  That  was  the  first  little 
ground-to-air  missile  we  had.  We  also 
got  into  the  space  field  when  Sputnik 

went  up,  and  all  those  problems  that 

went  with  it.  ,x  ^^^ 

I  know  that  uniformly  we  have  these 
problems.  I  opposed  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM— what  is  now  the  ABM— years 
ago  We  had  a  secret  session.  We  have 
had  many  sessions  in  the  committee  over 
the  years  The  Senator  from  Kansas  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  some 
time,  and  a  very  valuable  member.  I  had 
always  opposed  the  deployment  until  I 
was  convinced  that  we  had  gone  about  as 
far  as  we  could  go,  and  I  believe  as  far  as 
we  can  go,  with  a  weapon  of  this  kind 
until  we  really  get  down  to  the  nub  of 


things  and  take  some  steps  forward  that 
this  very  modest  program  now  contem- 
plates. 

That  brought  me  to  the  proposition  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pressed it.  He  is  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  he  really  does  know  a  great  deal 
about  this.  We  must  make  a  start.  It  has 
been  amazing,  in  the  case  of  other  mis- 
siles, how  many  problems  have  been 
overcome  after  the  start,  has  been  made. 
Men  are  surprised,  and  then  they  are  dis- 
appointed, too.  on  the  same  subject  of 
the  many  different  missiles.  I  refer  to 
men  such  as  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  and 
others  who  are   really  capable. 

I  am  glad  to  give  the  Senator  a  resume 
of  my  experience  in  that  field,  without 
getting  into  the  scientific  part  of  it.  be- 
cause I  do  not  try  to  master  that. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's '  comments,  and  I  will  respond 
briefly  myself,  but  first  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee^ 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  i 
understand  and  agree  that  n^^ny  of  mese 
problems  today,  scientific  and  otherwise^ 
which  are  talked  about  as  deficiencies  of 
the  system,  probably  will  be  cured  in 

''aI  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  advance 
we  have  been  making  in  computers  really 
gave  great  credibility  to  the  so-called 
sentinel-Safeguard,  as  distmgmshed 
from  the  other  systems. 

But  some  other  scientific  problems  are 
involved  here,  which  I  am  not  qualified  to 
discuss,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ability  of  American  scieritists  to  con- 
quer problems,  and  they  deal  f'^damen- 
tallv  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  law  s 
of  physics.  The  very  efficiency  of  the 
Jidar  makes  it  susceptible  to  chaff  which 
may  be  spread  across  the  sky  The  better 
the  radar,  the  better  it  can  be  fooled  by 
that  particular  device. 

Blackout,  as  I  understand  it  is  a  i  e- 
sult  of  an  explosion  or  high  or  low  yield 
atomic  blast  within  the  atmosphere^ 
which  creates-as  its  name  ""phe^ 
enormous  blackout,  perhaps  with  a  di- 
ameter of  100  miles,  lasting  as  long  as  5 
minutes.  ^  ,„ 

These  are  things,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
which  even  the  genius  of  the  Ameincan 
scientific  community  has  not  found  an 
answer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
very  efficiency  of  our  own  system  gnes 
us  back  greater  problems. 

I  do  appreciate  the  response  oi  tne 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  know  of  no  one  who  knows 
more  about  this  field  or  who  embraces 
:?  and  brings  it  to  the  Senate  with  a 
greater  degree  of  honesty  and  sincents 
than  my  former  chairman. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  this  to  the  comments  made  by  tne 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
First  I  agree  with  the  comments  that 
have  just  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Senator  who 
would  bring  a  question  to  the  floor  more 
conscientiously,  more  thoroughly,  and 
with  more  thoughtful  judgment,  than 
the  Senator  Irom  Mississippi.  I  want  him 
to  know  that.  . 

But  what  is  involved  here  is  not  sunply 
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the  question  of  whether,  having  decided 
to  build  a  piece  of  technology— whether 
it  is  a  weapons  system  or  something 
else— we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  can  start  putting  it  together  and 
work  out  additional  bugs  from  there  on. 
If  that  were  the  only  question,  I  would 
say.  "Yes."  let  us  start,  and  let  us  staxt 
the  business  of  working  on  a  piece  of 
hardware  as  we  undertake  to  answer  the 
unanswered  questions.  But,  in  addition, 
these  other  questions  are  involved,  which 
are  not  susceptible  to  precise  measure: 
the  effect  of  our  deployment  upon  the 
arms  race,  the  effect  of  our  deploy- 
ment upon'  the  Soviet  evaluation  of  the 
thrust  of  our  weapons  development, 
and  the  effect  of  our  deployment  on 
negotiations. 

Then,  there  is  my  own  fundamental 
belief  that  if  we  want  really  to  put 
together  a  credible  negotiating  posture 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Russians. 
I  think  it  is  more  important  to  convince 
them  that  we  want  to  roll  back  in  weap- 
ons deyplopment  than  it  is  to  convince 
them  if  they  will  not  agree  with  us  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  deploy  an  ABM. 
I  think  the  first  conviction  is  more  likely 
to  be  persuasive  upon  them  than  the 
second  conviction. 

I  can  see  that  honest  men  can  dis- 
agree on  this  matter,  as  they  obviously 
do  and  we  appear  to  be  divided  about 
5(^-50  here.  However,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  we  must  take  an  initiative  that  is 
clearly  recognized  and  identified  by  the 
Russians  as  an  initiative  toward  peace. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  DOMINICK 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
coiasin  has  been  waitmg  to  be  recognized 
for  quite  a  while.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  a  superlative 
speech.  I  am  especially  impressed  by  his 
presentation  because  I  think  we  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  think  people  around  the 
country  during  the  last  year  or  so,  have 
recognized  that  he  is  a  very  careful  man. 
very  measured,  and  responsible,  and  un- 
usually so. 

For  example,  he  indicated  we  are  tak- 
ing a  risk  in  not  going  ahead  with  the 
ABM.  Many  of  us  might  not  share  that 
feeling  because  we  may  be  more  impul- 
sive and  feel  we  are  convinced  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
that  the  ABM  will  not  work,  that  it  is  a 
waste,  and  that  the  decision  is.  therefore, 
easier.  But  the  Senator  from  Maine  was 
very  careful  in  not  taking  that  position. 
He  said  that  it  may  work  and  that  we 
may  be  mistaken  in  not  going  along  with 
it.  but  that  we  have  to  take  certain  risks. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  an  ex- 
tremely strong  case  in  arguing  on  the 
basis  oi  his  own  assiunptions  about  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  are  more  likely  to 
negotiate  an  arms  limitation  if  we  do 
rot  go  ahead  than  if  we  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wish  to  say  something 
on  that  pomt  which  the  Senator  has 
brought  out.  The  Senator  has  said  "more 
likely."  This  is  something  more  than 
agreeing  to  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 
When  I  speak  of  the  likelihood.  I  am 
talking  about  the  substance  of  an  agree- 
ment. We  have  to  be  concerned  with  that, 
too. 


It  was  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  last  year  when  we  voted  on 
deployment,  the  Russians  indicated  they 
were  willing  to  go  to  the  negotiatmg 
table.  That  is  not  the  whole  story.  What 
is  their  attitude  when  they  get  to  the 
negotiating  table?  It  would  take  a  crystal 
ball  to  foresee  what  their  attitude  would 
be,  and  I  do  not  know  or  claim  to  know 
what  that  situation  would  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator's  observation  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
one  that  I  think  has  been  overlooked  in 
this  debate  and  I  refer  to  the  question 
of  recognizing  priorities,  and  that  we 
have  to  make  these  hard  choices;  that 
when  we  go  ahead  with  ABM  it  has  an 
effect  -on  what  we  can  do  with  regard  to 
our  domestic  problems  which  are  so 
pressing  and  urgent. 

I  think  no  Senator  has  been  more  con- 
cerned and  done  more  constructive  work 
in  preventing  pollution  or  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  in  connection  with 
the  Federal-State  relationship  than  the 
Senator  from  Mame.  I  think  he  is 
eminently  qualified  to  recognize  the  ur- 
gency of  those  priorities.  It  is  always  dif- 
ficult to  say  we  will  not  move  for  a 
marginal  weapons  system  at  this  time 
because  certain  domestic  situations  must 
be  met.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
in  posing  this  problem  with  respect  to 
priorities  and  remindmg  us  we  cannot 
have  everything  we  want,  has  made  a 
real  contribution  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  listenmg  to 
the  entire  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  However,  I  did  enter  the  Cham- 
ber during  the  process  of  his  colloquy. 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments  in  this 
regard. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  about 
technical  difQculties  that  are  involved, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  panel  of  four 
very  fine  scientists  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  a 
public  hearing.  I  am  not  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  brought  out  this 
point.  I  know  he  has  in  the  past.  Two  of 
these  scientists  were  against  the  ABM 
system  and  two  were  for  it.  Each  of 
them,  in  response  to  direct  questions, 
said  this  was  the  very  best  available 
technical  mechanism  for  a  defense  of 
this  kind  that  had  been  or  could  be  de- 
veloped imder  present  technology.  That 
statement  was  agreed  to  whether  they 
were  for  or  against  the  ABM.  All  four 
of  them  said  that. 

With  regard  to  the  blackout  situa- 
tion, and  I  do  not  wish  to  get  mto  a 
technical  discussion  on  the  situation, 
the  system  of  arrangements  of  radar 
which  has  been  contemplated  imder 
this  system  would  avoid  that  particular 
problem  and  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  in  connection  with  it.  So  I 
woiQd  think  that  although  there  are 
problems,  and  no  one  doubts  that  there 
are  problems,  imder  the  present  meth- 
ods of  deploying  the  system  most  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  brought  out, 
or  a  good  many  of  them,  have  already 


been  foreseen  and  circumvented  by  the 
planners  who  worked  on  the  system. 

With  respect  to  the  comment  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  on  the  need  to  con- 
vmce  the  Soviets  that  we  want  mean- 
ingful arms  limitations,  I  do  not  think 
anybody  in  the  Senate  or  anybody  m 
the  Congress  would  disagree  with  the 
Senator.  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that 
point.  I  cannot  thmk  of  a  happier  situ- 
ation than  a  viable  arms  limitation 
agreement  which  is  properly  super- 
vised. I  think  it  would  be  enormously 
fruitful  for  the  Russians,  for  us,  and  for 
the  entire  world. 

However,  I  wish  to  recount  a  few 
things  along  this  Ime. 

In  connection  with  the  test  ban 
treaty,  or  moratorium — it  was  not  a 
treaty — we  followed  through  and  said 
we  would  not  do  any  more  high-altitude 
testing.  The  Soviets  said  the  same  thing, 
but  when  it  became  in  their  interest  to 
do  it  in  1960  and  1961,  they  unilaterally 
violated  th*s  moratorium  and  put  them- 
selves in  a  technical  situation  which, 
having  gone  forward,  they  had  an  earlier 
start  or  solution  on  some  of  the  tech- 
nical problems  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  did  not  involve  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  did  not  involve 
an  agreement.  It  was  a  jomt  unwTitten 
moratorium  by  verbal  acquiescence. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  mentioned 
"verbal  acquiescence.'  What  does  the 
Senator  mean? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  had  gone  along 
for  a  period  of  18  months  under  a  state- 
ment publicly  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  we  would  not 
make  any  more  high-altitude  tests  as 
long  as  the  Russians  did  not,  and  they 
did  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they 
broke  this  unwritten  agreement 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  President  said 
something.  Did  the  Russians  respond  in 
kind? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  There  were  ver- 
bal assurances  from  the  Soviets  at  that 
time  that  they  had  no  intention  of  going 
ahead  with  this  either  as  long  as  we 
did  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  language  is 
important.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator 
is  paraphrasing  the  Russian  attitude  or 
position.  An  intention  not  to  go  forward 
is  different  than  an  agreement  not  to  go 
forward  unless  there  is  a  unilateral  m- 
tention  not  to  do  something  or  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  somebody  not  to  do 
something. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  tried  to  convince 
them  of  the  fact  tliat  we  did  not  intend 
to  go  forward  with  any  more  of  these 
testmgs  and  we  would  not  do  so  even 
though  it  was  important  to  all  kinds  of 
applications,  space  and  otherwise,  if  we 
had  gone  forward  with  it.  We  said  we 
would  not  do  it.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Maine  remembers  that  well. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  time  they  vio- 
lated this  agreement  was  when  they  were 
before  the  so-called  Belgrade  group,  say- 
ing again  that  they  were  not  gomg  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  disturbing  what 
was  gomg  on,  while  at  that  very  time 
they  sent  up  the  high  altitude  missile. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand.  Whether 
we  thought  that  hope  was  documented 
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by  a  binding  agreement  may  be  another 
question,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  hoped,  by 
the  comcldence  of  two  unilateral  actions 
taken  by  the  two  governments  Involved, 
that  we  had  acMeved  an  end  of  tesUng 
in  the  atmosphere.  I  am  sure  there  are 
clearer  illustrations  in  history  of  viola- 
tions of  agreements  by  the  Russians.  I 
understand  that.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er now,  we  are  so  Inhibited  by  liistory 
and  documentation  from  trymg  again  to 
work  out  an  understandmg  with  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  were  never  in- 
hibited by  that,  we  should  not  be,  and 
I  hope  that  we  never  will  be.  That  was 
the  point.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
the  United  States,  over  a  period  of  time, 
has  tried  again  and  agam  to  impress 
upon  the  Soviets  that  we  are  not  happy 
with  our  arms  buildup,  that  we  are  ready 
to  limit  it;  that  it  looks  as  though  we 
are  getting  somewhere,  and  then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  we  shoot  off  on  a  tangent  again. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  particular  situa- 
tion that  we  are  faced  with  on  the  ABM. 
The  United  States  has  proposed  not  to 
buUd  any  more  land-based  ICBM's.  We 
have  a  gigantic  number  of  launchers, 
which  the  Russians  know  about.  We  have 
not  built  any  more.  We  have  not  built 
any  more  Polaris  submarines.  We  have 
a  large  number  of  submarines,  and  we 
have   not   increased   them   or   replaced 
them  or  replaced  them  as  they  get  older. 
We  have  a  declining  number  of  manned 
bombers.   We   had   hoped— against   ex- 
perience, I  might  say— but  we  had  hqped 
that  in  recognition  of  this,  the>6oviets 
would  also  level  off  their  production,  but 
they  have  not  done  so  in  any  one  of 
those  fields. 

This  would  indicate  to  me  that  we 
have  done  our  best  to  impress  on  them 
we  would  like  to  get  to  an  agreement 
on  arms  limitation  and  reduction  just 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  that  we  do  not 
want  a  proliferation  of  our  weaponry. 
If  we  could  reach  such  an  agreement  we 
would  be  dehghted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask.  in  response. 
How  do  we  identify  a  pomt  where  it  is 
clear  to  both  sides  that  the  reaction  of 
one  side  on  contmuing  an  activity  is  not 
a  reaction  to  what  the  other  side  did 
earlier?  If  we  are  going  to  look  for  the 
point,  because  each  side  has  unilaterally 
taken  such  clear  steps  to  limit  its  arms 
that  the  other  side  can  be  sure  that  there 
is  no  risk  of  escalation,  then  we  will  not 
need  an  agreement. 

We  had  Polaris  submarines  long  be- 
fore the  Russians,  and  they  are  now  en- 
gaged in  producing  their  own.  I  cannot 
recall  at  the  moment  whether  the  dates 
of  the  begmning  of  construction  of  their 
Polaris  program  were  at  the  time  we  were 
developing  the  MIRV  program,  but  it  is 
conceivable,  unless  the  dates  suggest 
otherwise.  I  do  not  have  them.  Their 
Polaris  program  was  a  response  to  our 
MIRV  program.  Thus,  we  can  debate 
this  until  the  cows  come  home. 

The  other  point  I  make  is  that  the 
Senator  may  be  right.  It  may  be  that 
what  we  have  already  done  to  stabilize 
our  own  nuclear  weapons  development 
will  be  sufficient  evidence  to  the  Russians 
of  the  credibility  of  our  imtiative  to  work 
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out  a  meanmgful  agreement.  But  it  may 
not,  as  well. 

We  have  to  decide  this  question,  not 
after  we  understand  what  the  Russians' 
wilimgness  may  be,  but  now. 

I  must  say  that  I  regard  the  debate 
to  be  on  the  Senators  side  of  this  ques- 
tion of  MIRV,  that  development  and  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  is  more  meaningful 
in  respect  to  our  defense  posture  vis-a- 
vis the  Russians  than  the  addition  of 
more  Minutemen.  because  the  Senator 
has  told  us  that  the  additional  Minute- 
men  are  offensive  missiles  and  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  Russian  threat.  It  is 
argued  that  the  ABM  is  the  answer.  The 
Senator  from  Washmgton  iMr.  Jack- 
son) made  an  eloquent  speech  to  that 
effect  in  this  Chamber  that  few  of  us 
were  privileged  to  hear.  So  that  I  think 
with  respect  to  evaluating  the  attitude 
of  the  Russians,  what  we  do  about  the 
ABM  may  be  more  persuasive  than  what 
we  have  done  to  discontinue  production 
of  more  Minutemen. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  intersting  fact 
about  that  is  that  Kosygin  himself  and 
other  Soviet  leaders  have  said  they  con- 
sider the  ABM  a  purely  defensive  weap- 
on, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
own  citizens  and  our  citizens  from  being 
killed,  and  not  as  a  threat  to  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  take  their  word  on  that,  when 
v.e  do  not  take  their  word  on  other 
things  when  it  seems  to  suit  our  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  have  already 
deployed  their  ABM. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understood  that  they 
had  discontinued  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tiiat  is  not  so.  I  had 
some  colloquy  on  that  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  tMr.  Gore>  just  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  happy  to  get 
the  facts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  brought  up  the  fact 
that  they  are  contmuing  the  construc- 
tion of  their  ABM  system.  They  are 
modernizing  their  present  system  and 
are  also  developmg  a  new  one. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prtoted  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  dated  July  27,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Words  Unrelated  to  Actions 
All  indications  are  that  the  Nixon  admln- 
Utration  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  getting 
ready  for  negoUations.  including  a  siim- 
mit  conference,  on  a  broad  rajige  of  prob- 
lems, including  strategic  arms  limitations. 
Andrei  Gromyko.  Moscow's  foreign  minis- 
ter, coupled  a  scathing  attack  on  Red  China 
with  an  appeal  for  •friendly  relations  "  with 
the  United  States  in  his  recent  address  to 
the  supreme  soviet.  RecaUlng  President  Nlx- 
ons  statement  In  his  Inaugural  address  that 
we  are  moving  from  a  period  of  confronta- 
tion to  a  period  of  negotiation  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Gromyko  said  his  government  favored 
"wide-ranging  "  negotiations  with  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  in  Moscow,  f^ld  Pre- 
mier Alexei  Kcsygin  talked  to  him  "in  some 
detail  and  with  complete  and  utter  frank- 
ness and  candor"  about  world  problems  and 
urged  him  to  tell  President  Nixon  and  the 


American  people  how  much  the  Soviet 
Union  desires  "to  work  ^-Ith  the  United 
States  in  the  cause  of  Peace."  Humphrey 
was  almost  as  rapturous  about  Kosygin  as 
the  egregious  Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Davies 
was  about  Stalin  In  World  W«ir  IL 

This  sudden  access  of  euphoria,  so  soon 
after  the  recent  tragic  events  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, is  dUturblng.  It  Is  reminiscent  of 
the  "spirit  of  Geneva '  In  1955,  only  a  year 
before  Russian  tanks  crushed  the  Hungar- 
ians; of  the  "spirit  of  Camp  David"  in  1959. 
only  a  year  before  Khrushchev  insulted  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  and  torpedoed  the  Paris 
summit  conference  and  three  years  before 
he  put  nuclear-tipped  missiles  In  Cuba;  and 
of  the  •spirit  of  Glassboro"  in  1967.  only  a 
year  before  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

With  recurring  armed  clashes  on  their 
frontiers  with  Red  China,  which  could  lead 
to  a  major  war,  the  Russians  naturally 
would  like  some  temporary  accommodation 
with  the  United  Stales  that  would  assure  its 
benevolent  neutrality.  Having  bamboozled 
the  United  States  with  a  so-called  gentle- 
men's agreement  against  atmospheric  nu- 
clear tests,  which  they  broke  by  testing 
monster  warheads,  and  with  a  test-ban 
treaty  which  now  forbids  us  to  test  slmUar 
weapons;  having  jumped  into  the  lead  In 
over-all  offensive  missile  strength,  and  hav- 
ing deployed  an  anti-ballistic  mlssUe  sys- 
tem, the  Russians  now  would  like  to  bind 
the  United  States  with  an  arms  limitation 
treaty  that  would  prevent  us  from  catch- 
ing up. 

We  hope  President  Nixon  will  keep  these 
considerations  in  mind  when  he  enters  into 
negotiations  with  the  Russians.  There  is 
danger  that  they  will  be  persuaded,  by  all 
the  unreciprocated  concessions  we  have  made 
to  the  Communists  in  our  efforts  to  end  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam,  that  we  want  peace  at  any 
price  and  can  be  pushed  around. 

Dean  Acheson.  former  secretary  of  state, 
was  a  high  priest  of  the  "trust  Stalin"  cult 
during  and  after  World  War  II.  but  he  was 
disenchanted  by  bitter  experience.  He 
learned,  as  he  has  written,  that  the  Russians 
use  conferences  and  the  forms  of  negotiation 
as  "an  Instrument  of  war." 

Acheson,  as  quoted  in  a  recent  Senate  re- 
port on  the  soviet  approach  to  negotiations, 
says  the  notion  that  there  is  no  alterrative 
to  negotiations  with  the  Russians  ...  is.  of 
course,  silly.  For  if  there  is  no  alternaUve, 
and  if  the  Russians  will  only  negoUate.  as 
is  now  the  case,  on  their  own  terms,  then 
there  is  no  alternaUve  to  surrender.  But 
plainly  there  is  an  alternative,  which  is  by 
action  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  other 
party.  .  .  .  AcUon  Is  often  the  best  form  of 
negotiation." 

The  soviet  concept  of  diplomacy  was  best 
expressed  by  SlaUn:  •Words  must  have  no 
relation  to  actions — otherwise,  what  kind  of 
diplomacy  Is  It?  Words  are  one  tiling,  actions 
another.  Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  possi- 
ble than  dry  water  or  wooden  Iron." 

O.  but  the  present  Russian  leaders  are 
different,  it  is  said.  Robert  Conquest,  a  dis- 
tinguished English  author  and  student  of 
Russian  affairs  answers  that  argument  in  the 
same  Senate  report : 

•Russia  is  now  ruled  by  a  faceless  group, 
f.lmost  all  of  whom  took  the  first  moves  in 
their  careers  in  the  great  purge  of  1936-38. 
Kosvgin  went  up  in  lour  steps,  from  shop 
manager  in  a  Leningrad  factory  to  minister, 
in  about  two  years.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
the  Leningrad  Communists  were  being 
slaughtered  on  an  even  larger  scale  than  else- 
where And  so  It  was  with  Brezhnev  and 
Klrilcnko  in  the  Ukraine,  where  there  was 
three  survivors  of  the  102-man  local  central 
cammittee." 

To  have  been  promoted  in  those  days  was 
a  sign  of  active  comphcity  in  Stalin's  crimes. 
Conquest  writes.  He  describes  the  Leuin- 
Sialin-Malenkov-Khrushchev-Brezhnev  sue- 
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cession  as  a  "dynastic  disaster."  And  In  the 
last  two  years,  he  adds,  "we  have  seen  an  In- 
creasingly swift  process  of  re-Stallnlzatlon." 
Even  the  long-discredited  "short  course"  his- 
tory of  the  Communist  party,  an  embodiment 
of  the  Stalin  myth,  has  been  rehabilitated 
by  the  Brezhnev-Kosygln  regime. 

Such  Is  the  character  of  the  present  Rus- 
sian rulers,  who  are  so  anxious,  we  are  told. 
to  work  with  the  United  States  In  the  cause 
of  peace. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield,  so  that  I  may 
address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  As  the  Senator  has  re- 
turned to  the  Chamber,  recognizing  that 
he  has  been  here  all  during  the  session, 
we  were  debating  and  discussing  the 
point  made  by  the  able  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  to  authorizing  the  construction 
and  deployment  of  the  ABM  system  as  a 
bargaining  point  as  we  enter  into  the 
talks  that  are  contemplated  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  hold 
a  similar  view  as  to  the  ABM  and  say 
that  it  is  essential  as  a  bargaining  point 
to  go  ahead  with  it  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  want  to  put  it  in  those  words.  I 
should  say  that  it  is  an  important  bar- 
gaining point;  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  essen- 
tial bargaining  point,  no. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  asked  the  Senator 
that  question  because  a  point  has  been 
made  and  developed  a  number  of  times 
that  we  must  have  an  ABM  because  the 
Russians  have  an  ABM.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  his  own  words,  made  it  an 
essential  bargaining  point.  The  reason  I 
address  this  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  that  it  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  himself  who  first  warned  about 
and  watched  and  studied  the  Russian  de- 
ployment of  a  FOB  system.  Long  before 
it  was  announced,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado was  doing  some  studying  in  this 
field.  The  testing  of  the  fractional  orbit- 
ing bombardment  system  did  go  forward, 
and  the  Russians  have  such  a  system  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  has  been  our  judg- 
ment that  the  United  States  should  not 
build  or  construct  or  deploy  a  FOB  sys- 
tem. Does  the  Senator  think  that  the 
United  States  should  perhaps  build  an 
FOB  system  today  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  one,  because  if  we  do  not  have 
one  and  we  enter  discussions  with  the 
Russians,  perhaps  we  would  be  in  a  weak- 
ened position? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  I  do  not  think  so 
at  all.  I  hope  we  will  never  develop  a  FOB 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  finish  the  colloquy. 

It  seems  to  be  that  the  FOB  system 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  Soviets 
is  designed  either  to  attack  our  airfields, 
which  can  also  be  done  with  submarine 
launchers,  or  by  air  bombers;  or  for  use 
as  a  city  destroyer,  which  is  something 
that  gives  me  cold  chills.  I  hope  the 


United  States  will  never  develop  a  weap- 
on which  is  aimed  to  strike  against  cities 
only. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  agree  that  perhaps  the 
Soviet  utilization  of  that  system  would 
be  to  negate  any  effectiveness  that  an 
ABM  system  would  have? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  I  would  not.  I 
have  a  deep  reluctance  to  have  us  forego 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent another  button  to  save  us  from  an 
accidental  or  an  unauthorized  launch  in 
the  middle  1970's,  whether  it  be  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians, 
or  whoever  it  might  be  at  that  point.  I 
just  cannot  see  putting  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  the  only  alternative  we 
would  have  would  be  to  wreak  a  holo- 

C£lllst 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 


WORLD  REFUGEE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  refugee 
problems  seldom  dominate  the  headlines 
but  the  troubles  of  our  time  are  taking  a 
growing  toll  in  the  flight  of  people  from 
conflict  and  oppression.  All  over  the 
world,  people  are  on  the  move. 

In  a  recent  series  of  nine  articles,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  described  to- 
day's vast  movement  of  the  homeless, 
the  many  goverrmiental  and  private  ef- 
forts being  made  to  help  them,  and  the 
continuing  need  for  even  greater  efforts 
in  behalf  of  our  suffering  fellow  man.  Be- 
cause I  feel  these  articles  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  23.  19691 

Helping  Homeless:   World  Does  Care 

(  Note. — The  world's  refugee  problem  is  one 
of  the  biggest  stories  of  the  space  age.  Mil- 
lions of  people  are  either  on  the  move  or 
leading  restricted  lives  in  camps.  A  vast 
proportion  have  little  if  any  idea  of  the  fu- 
ture. This  account,  the  first  of  a  nine-part 
series  on  the  world's  refugees,  sets  the  scene 
as  viewed  from  Geneva.) 

(By  Carlyle  Morgan) 

Geneva. — Suddenly  by  thousands,  or  grad- 
ually a  few  at  a  time — that  Is  the  way  politi- 
cal refugees  come  about. 

Right  now,  nearly  20  years  after  leading 
governments  thought  the  post-World  War  II 
refugee  problem  was  all  but  finished,  there 
are  still  2V2  million  such  people  setting  out, 
awaiting  further  directions  midway  in  their 
Journeys,  or  being  repatriated  or  resettled. 

Though  confined  to  this  planet,  this  is  one 
of  the  space  age's  biggest  stories. 

"We  need  not  wait  for  an  invisible  inva- 
sion from  outer  space.  Our  environment  is 
already  being  changed  by  a  sort  of  invisible 
invasion  from  within." 

The  speaker  is  an  "old  hand"  at  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  yet  newest  problems — th ;  bur- 
den that  millions  of  homeless,  stateless  refu- 
gees place  on  the  world's  conscience. 

In  scope  and  even  in  essence  the  problem 
of  political  refugees  has  recently  been  chang- 
ing, almost  unnoticed.  Certain  of  their  needs 
remain  the  same.  But  areas  of  concentration 
and  major  currents  of  refugee  movements 
across  the  world  have  altered  radically  from 
what  they  were  only  a  few  years  ago. 


The  awakening  to  the  long-term  need,  and 
the  International  efforts  to  aid  the  refugees, 
have  built  up  to  a  cause  on  earth  that  is 
as  big  as  the  conquest  of  outer  space. 

The  crux  is  a  spacious  regard  for  the  rights 
of  men.  women,  and  children  to  be  safe  from 
political,  religious,  or  racial  persecution. 

This  right  is  being  buttressed  by  interna- 
tional agreements  and  accepted  as  a  duty  of 
national  governments  and  international  or- 
ganizations. 

It  promises  to  be  a  powerful  and  enduring 
force.  This  appears  certain  because  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem — and  because  emerg- 
ing new  nations  and  the  demands  for  change 
in  older  ones  have  been  generating  refugees 
as  fast  as  or  faster  than  they  can  be  resettled 
or  repatriated. 

Two  and  a  half  million — that  is  as  many 
refugees  as  there  were  10  years  ago. 

They  Inhabit  boxlike  houses  and  frail  tents 
in  refugee  camps.  Or,  with  their  families, 
the  more  fortunate  ones  crowd  ships  for  far- 
away places,  board  chartered  airplanes  for 
their  old  homelands — or  jjerhaps  for  new 
ones. 

WHO   are   they? 

Their  iiames  pack  the  files  of  offices  scat- 
tered over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  where 
experts  record  where  to,  where  from,  skills, 
languages,  backgrounds,  and  causes  of  dis- 
placement. 

But  who  are  the  refugees? 

Certainly  in  this  century  they  have  had 
remarkable  origins.  The  movement  Included 
a  million  Russians  fleeing  from  the  1917  rev- 
olution into  Western  Europe  or  wandering 
from  Siberia  into  China,  Mongoha,  and  Man- 
churia. 

Soon  afterward  Armeniaiis  were  fleeing  the 
Turks — and  many  Turks  sought  resettlement 
viathin  new  national  borders  when  their 
birthplaces  were  placed  under  Greek  control. 

Jews  in  the  1930's  sought  safety  from  their 
wouldbe  exterminators  In  the  Nazi  Reich. 

After  World  War  II  southeastern  Europeans 
waited  in  Paris  for  restoration  of  freedom  in 
their  homelands. 

In  1948  the  emergence  of  Israel  heralded 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  refugees. 
There  the  problem  is  as  great  as  ever. 

Farther  east  there  has  been  the  steady  post- 
1949  stream  of  Chinese  fleeing  the  mainland 
to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

Then  there  was  the  1956  Hungarian  crisis 
and  the  Algerian  turmoil  of  the  late  I950's 
and  early  'eO's — both  producing  refugees. 

To  the  dismay  of  an  astonished  world 
came  the  flight  of  many  Czechoslovaks  fol- 
lowing the  1968  Soviet  invasion. 

And  in  Africa  today  there  are  thousands  on 
the  move  from  one  country  to  another.  But 
the  hapless  caught  in  the  Nlgerian-Biafran 
conflict  are  not  classified  as  refugees  in  an 
International  sense  since  they  are  confined  to 
their  country. 

For  International  experts  the  word  "ref- 
ugee"  has  acquired  a  distinct  meaning.  It  is 
defined  as  a  person  forced  to  leave  his  own 
country  for  a  political,  racial,  religious,  or 
some  other  social  reason  not  judged  to  be 
criminal. 

Felix  Schnyder,  former  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  said  o:  the 
problem: 

STANDING  arrangements  FOR  AID 

"Of  all  the  various  types  of  evil  which 
man  inflicts  on  man.  the  suffering  of  refugees 
persecuted  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tionality, or  political  opinion  has,  through- 
out history,  been  among  the  most  cruel  and 
persistent  .  .  .  reaching  a  monumental  and 
trpgic  climax  in  our  own  20th  century." 

A  leading  UN  legal  specialist  on  refugees. 
Dr.  Paul  Wels.  has  pointed  out  that  "while 
the  refugee  problem  is  as  old  as  history, 
international  action  for  refugees  started  only 
after  the  first  world  war  when  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  brought  In  its  train  a  problem 
of  refugees  numbering  1  million  persons." 

This    action    has    established    the    rights 
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of  refugees  In  international  practice  and  has 
provided  food  and  shelter  for  them 

Today  a  network  of  verbal  and  tacit  Inter- 
national agreements  makes  the  world  a  safer 
place  for  refugees.  It  helps  to  give  them 
leeal  and  social  status. 

The  UN  has  made  strides  from  League  of 
Nations  days.  The  league's  refugee  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  for  specific  problems, 
such  as  the  Russian  refugees  and  those  flee- 
ing Nazi  Germany. 

Except  for  the  Middle  East  problem,  the 
UN  has  been  able  largely  to  generalize  Its 
approach  to  refugees. 

Wherever  refugees  originate  they  are  cov- 
ered bv  standing  UN  arrangements  for  aid. 
The  UN  has  also  been  able  to  "depolltlclze 
the  aid  Its  help  carries  with  It  no  Judgment 
on  the  policies  of  states  which  produce  the 
refueees  The  states  have  begun  to  under- 
stand this  and  are  becoming  increasingly  co- 

"^•m" Trust  Is  part  of  the  basis  for  today's 
worldwide  movements  of  refugees.  But  it  fo  - 
lows  from  this  that  detailed  accounts  of  their 
odysseys  are  usually  sheltered  from  unneces- 

^^pmacrregarding  countries  of  origin  and 
of  destination  is  dictated  by  political  and 
diplomatic  need.  And  it  helps  to  ensure  the 
personal  safety  of  Individual  refugees  and 

**The^ghts  of  refugees-the  willingness  of 
governments  to  let  them  go  from  their  home- 
fands  and  of  others  to  receive  them  In  transit 
or  as  permanent  residents-have  developed 

TO  give  wide  publicity  to  the  name  of  a 
country  from  which  refugees  are  moving,  for 
example,  could  cause  that  country  to  close 
its  borders  to  the  outflow.  East  Germany  did 
so  when  It  built  the  BerUn  wall. 

MIGRATIONS  REPORTED  IN  GENERAL 

Also  risky  Is  to  name  the  countries  receiv- 
ing refugees.  It  can  give  the  appearance  that 
Ihl  coultnes  are  critical  of  policies  In  coun- 
tries  from  which  the  refugees  fled.  In  ex- 
treme cases  this  could  lead  to  charges  that 
receiving  countries  were  conniving  with  agl- 

^^o"e  of  the  vital  rights  of  refugees  Is  that 
nresentlng  themselves  at  borders  of  neigh- 
SoMng  sUtes  without  fear  of  being  turn^ 
back  For  thousands  this  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death  authorities 
say.  or  between  freedom  and  unjust  and  In- 
definite  Imprisonment  ^,„^,„«on 

Despite  the  need  for  offlclal  discretion 
about  today's  migrations,  these  can  be  re- 
ported  and  Charted  in  general  t^rms.  "n^elr 
most  striking  feature  Is  the  recent,  little- 
known  shift  m  the  refugee  problem  from 
Europe  to  Africa,  while  the  Middle  East 
refugee  situation  remains  much  as  it  has 
for  the  past  20  years.  ».„.„„ 

in  the  Middle  East  IVi  million  Palestinian 
Arabs  are  still  living  (some  observers  say 
virtually  "rotting")  in  refugee  camps.  Au- 
thorities who  care  for  these  refugees  pro- 
vide food,  shelter,  clothing,  ^ome  education 
and  work  training.  But  in  the  Middle  East 
the  refugees  are  "caught."  They  are  waiting 
for  a  ^litical  solution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
crisis  to  return  them  to  normal  living. 

Africa  is  the  next  largest— and  newest- 
problem.  There  some  850.000  are  on  the  move. 
?Tae  number,  however,  does  not  include  thoee 
fleeing  from  the  dangers  of  war  in  Nigeria^ 
The  concentrations  seen  in  Europe  after 
World  war  II  no  longer  exist.  Millions  have 
been  moved  from  there  to  the  UrUted  States, 
South  America,  and  Australia.  Many  thou- 
sands were  resettled  In  Europe  as  permanent 
residents  or  citizens.  The  International  Ref- 
use Organization  (IRO)  moved  a  million 
from  Europe  before  its  operations  ceased  in 

1950. 

This  does  not  mean  Europe  Is  no  longer  an 
important  area  In  the  world  refugee  prob- 

"Thls  would  soon  become  evident."  a  high 
official  in  refugee  work  says,  "if  the  Inter- 


eovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration were  to  cea»e  moving  refugees 
through  Europe  to  lands  where  they  can 
find  permanent  homes." 

No  longer  an  area  of  concentration,  E\i- 
rope  today  would  appear  on  a  world  chart 
of  the  migrations  as  a  vast  landing  stage. 
Refugees  flow  to  it  from  Eastern  Europe. 
They  also  move  across  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  coast  of  North  Africa. 

Prom  Europe  migrations  flow  out  to  Can- 
ada some  toward  the  United  States,  and 
larger  currents  to  South  America  and  Aus- 

'^Refugees  from  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  make 
one  of  the  more  curious  ripples  among  these 
broader  currents.  The  Cubans  are  heading 
for  the  united  States,  but  many  now  go  by 
way  of  Spain.  There  they  wait  admission  to 
the  United  States  under  the  quota  system. 
Another  concentration  Is  Hong  Kong.  An 
influx  a  few  years  ago  added  1  million  to 
its  population.  Since  then  some— just  how 
manv  is  not  precisely  known— have  moved 
into  "other  Asian  regions,  or  overseas.  But 
most  have  stayed  and  are  cared  for  by  the 
Hong  Kong  authorities. 

There  are  Chinese  refugees  in  Macao  and 
thousands  of  Tibetans  in  India  and  Nepal. 
(Some  Tibetans  are  even  farther  from  home 
In  another  mountainous  state,  Switzerland.) 
Wars    in    Korea    and    Vietnam    produced 
many  thousands  of  homeless.  But  they  re- 
main,   like    the    Blafrans.    within    national 
borders  and  do  not  count  technically  as  in- 
ternational refugees.  ,  ».«oi 
Unnoticed  by  most  of  the  world.  poUtical 
refugees  have  been  changing  in  appearance. 
On  the  average  they  have  darker  skins  than 
the  refugees  of  yesterday.  They  are  on  the 
run  from  dangers  less   weU   understood   by 
Western  peoples.  1.     .„ 
•However, "  says  an  official  who  seeks  to 
know  as  much  about  refugees  as  does  anyone 
else  in  the  world,  "this  refugee  who  looks  at 
first   Bight   so   different   that   many   of   you 
don't  even  recognize  him— he  is  the  same 
man." 

CONTI»XJING      NEEDS      VNDERLINKD 

That  Is  the  view  of  the  current  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Prince  Sadrud- 
din  Aga  Kahn.  The  High  Commissioners 
work  reflects  the  great  change  in  the  refugee 
problem  The  new  challenge  focuses  in  Africa 
because  of  sudden  changes  of  government, 
the  emergence  of  new  nations  with  unstabl- 
llzed  regimes,  and  rebellions  In  some  areas 
still  under  colonial  rule. 

When  he  says  that  today's  refugee  is  the 
same  as  yesterday's.  Prince  Sadruddln  Is 
underUning  the  refugees'  continuing  needs 
for  legal  protection,  for  recognized  status  in 
the  country  giving  him  asylum,  for  aid  with 
passports  or  other  documents. 

But  he  Is  speaking  Just  as  emphatically  of 
the  refugee's  need  to  become  a  part  of  the 
community  where  he  finds  safety,  to  become 
a  productive  member  of  the  community,  and 
be  assured  of  a  future  there  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  refugees  futures 
depend  on  settiement  of  the  Arap-Israel  con- 
flict the  problem  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  the 
united  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  It 
Is  one  of  the  UN's  specialized  agencies,  with 
headquarters  In  Geneva. 

When  possible,  the  UN  High  Commission 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  seeks  permanent 
solutions  of  refugee  problems  in  league  with 
other  international  agencies. 

These  solutions  also  are  helped  by  pro- 
grams negotiated  by  the  UNHCR  with  sep- 
arate governments.  They  aid  not  only  re- 
fugees but  local  populations  with  whom 
refugees  hope  to  settle. 

For  example  in  Africa,  the  settiement  of 
many  refugees  depends  on  programs  for  basic 
economic  development  in  sparsely  populated 
regions.  Without  this  the  regions  could  not 
provide  food,  shelter,  or  Jobs,  and  there 
would  be  no  established  communities  In 
which  refugees  could  make  their  homes. 


As  UN  experts  explain,  a  refugee  In  Africa 
may  flee  across  an  •artificial"  border  set  up 
by  some  past  colonial  government  which  cuts 
right  across  tribal  borders.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  "colonial"  border  he  often  fih*»  » 
"distant  cousin"  or  other  members  of  his  ^ 
tribe  waiting  to  give  him  "tradlttonal  hos- 

'"onrresult  Is  that  great  numbers  of  such 
refugees  may  flow  Into  an  area  unable  to 
support  a  big  increase  in  P°P^la"on.  The 
inhabitants  may  be  poor  and  already  bearing 
heavy  burdens. 

The  sudden  presence  of  refugees  impov- 
erishes the  local  population  even  more  So 
UN-aided  programs  must  provide  inmiediate 
help  They  must  offer  food  and  shelter  for 
refugees  and  a  means  to  enable  them  and 
the  local  population  to  produce  larger  and 

earlier  harvests.  ..,,,„„ 

When  these  alms  succeed,  as  they  often 
do  the  local  peoples  as  weU  as  the  refugees 
gain  permanent  benefits.  In  some  cases  the 
arrival  of  refugees  has  obviously  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  local  population  because 
of  the  international  aid  that  followed. 

So  the  UNHCR,  termed  "nonoperational 
under  Its  mandate,  nevertheless  Is  credited 
vrtth  arranging  some  of  the  most  notable  op- 
erations in  the  refugee  field. 

It  gains  from  close  cooperation  with  the 
Intergovernmental  Conamlttee  for  European 

Migration.  .,._,.  ^   ,„ 

ICEM  Is  not  a  UN  agency.  It  started  in 
1951  largely  on  American  Initiative.  It  has 
moved  more  than  I'i  million  persons  out  of 
Europe,  In  addition  to  the  million  moved 
eariier  by  the  IRO.  The  ICEM  Is  "Western 
in  that  it  began  as  an  agency  to  move  ref- 
ugees from  Eastern  Europe. 

Another  aid  Is  the  United  States  Refugee 
Program,  which  helps  defectors  and  refugees 
from  Eastern  Europe. 

Voluntary  groups  give  Indispensable  serv- 
ice though  sometimes  within  limited  fields 
because  of  religious  or  racial  connections. 
Jews,  Protestants,  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
aU  represented  in  these  efforts: 

The  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Inter- 
national Catholic  Migration  Commission, 
and  the  United  Hlas  Service  play  big  parts. 
The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Is  another  leader  as  are  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  and  its  sister  organiza- 
tion the  League  of  Bed  Crescent  Societies 
(Muslim).  The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  the  Save  the  Children  Feder- 
ation add  their  resources.  An  almost  endlres 
list  of  voluntary  organizations  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  work. 

They  help  refugees  to  train  themselves  in 
countries  of  asylum  so  as  to  migrate  to  coun- 
tries that  need  them  as  permanent  residents 
Meanwhile,  the  ICEM  supplies  cheap  travel 
and  makes  loans  to  mlgrante.  And  the 
UNHCR  watches  over  their  rights  untU  they 
have  secured  social  status  or  citizenship  in 
the  countries  of  their  choice. 

All  these  agencies  help  to  lead  the  refugee 
home  amid  what  Is  described  by  some  as 
"the  century  of  the  homeless  man."  Some- 
times "home"  is  a  new  place.  But  often  it  is 
back  in  the  land  from  which  he  has  fled. 
"Voluntary  repatriation."  as  this  Is  termed, 
is  often  the  most  desirable  of  aU  solutions. 
say  the  experts.  ThU  becomes  possible  when 
the  refugee  has  lost  his  fear  of  going  home^ 
His  country,  even  perhaps  under  a  new  and 
revolutionary  government,  accepts  him  on 
the  understanding  that  he  is  not  returning 
to  overthrow  the  government  by  illegal 
means,  or  to  agitate  against  It. 

Such  repatriation  returned  nearly  200.0(50 
Al-erian  refugees  who  had  fled  Into  Tunisia 
and  Morocco  during  the  Algerian  war  for 
independence. 

EXTENSrVX    SKILLS    BUILB    W 

While  the  flow  of  refugees  continues,  a  vast 

Dolitical,    legal,    diplomatic,    economic,    and 

^Psychological  "know-how"  has  accumulated 

for  their  benefit  among  authorities  and  ex- 

perts  whose  Job  It  ic  to  help  them. 
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"It  Is  a  career  of  discovery,"  says  the  UN's 
Dr  Thomas  Jamleson,  speaking  of  his  own 
and  others'  long  experiences  in  the  work.  Dr. 
Jamleson.  one  of  the  classic  figures  on  the 
refugee  landscape,  says  this  discovery  needs 
to  be  shared  by  more  of  the  world.  Espe- 
cially, he  adds,  by  the  "rich  Western  world," 
which  he  says  needs  to  realize  how  much  Is 
yet  to  be  done  and  how  much  more  money 
IS  required 

UN  horizons  are  broadening.  Sixty-seven 
of  its  member  nations  support  the  UNHCR 
financially.  But  the  agency  budget  Is  very 
small,  and  half  the  organization's  time  goes 
to  raising  money. 

Prince  Sadruddln  is  working  toward  finan- 
cial support  from  all  UN  members,  even  If 
some  can  give  only  small  or  "symbolic" 
amounts. 

It  is  not  enough.  In  his  view,  that  only 
about  half  the  members  give  funds.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  big  powers — even  the  United 
States — do  more  for  the  UNHCR. 

Alongside  the  big  shift  of  emphasis  from 
Europe  to  Africa,  a  change  in  attitudes  of 
the  UN's  Communist  states  has  been  wel- 
comed. These  two  are  probably  the  most 
Significant  developments  of  the  whole  refu- 
gee picture  in  the  past  three  years. 

Ttley  may.  moreover,  be  interlocked.  The 
change  in  the  Soviet  attitude  has  coincided 
With  the  growth  of  African  needs. 

Communist  politics  in  the  "third  world" 
of  which  Africa  is  a  part  may  help  to  ac- 
count for  this.  But  to  some  extent  so  may  the 
East-West  detente. 

Politics  aside,  here  Is  one  of  the  more  hope- 
ful changes  in  a  world  which  still  produces 
political  refugees  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  it 
increases  its  means  for  solving  their  prob- 
lems. 

Two  Million  Refugees:   A  Key  to  the 

Mideast  Crisis 

arab  stand 

(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

Beirit,  Lebanon. — At  the  heart  of  the 
conflict  between  Arab  and  Israeli  are  about 
2  million  displaced  people. 

Nearly  a  million  Arab  Palestinians  fled 
Palestine  during  the  Arab-Jewish  fighting 
that  attended  Israel's  creation  as  a  state 
in  1948. 

Year  after  year,  the  rolls  of  refugees, 
nourished  in  body  by  international  charity, 
but  In  spirit  only  by  hope  of  return  to  their 
lost  homes,  grew  larger. 

In  the  tented  camps,  the  shacks,  and  the 
prefabricated  houses,  or  in  the  comfortable 
dwellings  of  the  more  fortunate,  "home"  was 
somewhere  else — in  the  towns  and  villages 
from  which  the  refugees  had  fled. 

In  June  1967,  tragedy  struck  again.  Israeli 
armies  swept  across  West  Jordan  and  parts 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Nearly  a  million  more 
people  fled  or  were  driven  from  their  homes 
In  the  six-day  Arab-Israel  war  or  during  the 
hostilities  that  followed  it  to  the  present  day. 

Since  then,  a  new  force  is  stirring  among 
the  refugees. 

"Why, "  asks  a  young  university  graduate, 
now  receiving  military  training  in  a  camp 
of  the  Palestinian  guerrilla  organization  Al 
Fatah,  "should  we  fritter  our  lives  away  In 
useless  dreaming  or  brooding,  living  from  the 
handouts  of  the  Western  world's  guilty  con- 
science? It's  much  better  to  be  living,  and 
fighting,  for  our  return  home," 

For  the  past  year,  the  refugee  camps  have 
been  losing  their  young  and  able-bodied 
inmates  of  both  sexes. 

No  longer  refugees 

"So  you  see.  "  the  university  graduate  adds, 
"we  aren't  refugees  any  more.  We  are  people, 
with  an  ideal  and  a  country  to  fight  for." 

The  country,  he  will  tell  you,  is  Palestine — 
a  new  Palestine  where  neither  Jews  nor 
people  of  any  other  religion  will  rule  the 
others.  The  ideal  is  a  coexistence  of  Moslem, 
Jew,  and  Christian  in  a  secular  state.  "And 


we  are  ready  to  fight  for  generations,  If  we 
have  to,  to  achieve  It,"  the  young  man  says. 

Since  1948,  United  Nations  agencies,  most 
governments  including  that  of  the  United 
States,  churchmen,  historians,  and  humani- 
tarians have  appealed  to  Israel  to  permit 
the  return  of  the  Palestinians — or  at  least 
allow  them  a  choice,  as  stipulated  in  many 
UN  resolutions,  between  return  and  fair  com- 
pensation. 

Israel's  reply,  as  repeated  last  year  by 
Defense  Minister  Moshe  Day  an,  has  been, 
"There  just  isn't  room."  The  bitter  Arab 
comment  on  this  is  that  morality  has  been 
sacrificed  completely  to  expediency,  and  that 
Israel's  Western  friends,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  simply  do  not  care. 

Since  1948,  fewer  than  100.000  Palestinians, 
under  "family  reunion"  and  "special-ur- 
gency" categories,  have  been  permitted  to 
return.  In  Israel,  they  and  300.000  others  who 
never  fled,  live  a  life  as  second-class  citizens. 
Those  In  West  Jordan,  Gaza,  Syria's  Golan 
Heights,  and  Slnal  are  obliged  to  live  under 
a  regime  of  military  occupation,  where  retri- 
bution for  resistance  activity,  real  or  sus- 
pected. Is  often  swift  and  ruthless. 

Family  history  cited 

One  family  history,  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others,  speaks  eloquently. 
George  S.,  once  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper  in 
Lydda,  fled  with  his  family  In  May,  1948, 
when  trucks  of  the  Haganah,  predecessor  of 
Israel's  present  army,  rolled  into  Lydda 's  main 
street  and  ordered  them  to  go. 

Haunted  by  the  fate  of  Deir  Yassin.  an 
Arab  village  where  Israeli  sfx)kesmen  later 
admitted  they  had,  on  April  10.  1948.  killed 
about  250  Arab  men,  women,  and  children 
who  had  offered  no  resistance,  George  S. 
and  his  family  moved  to  Nablus. 

There  George  S.  built  a  useful  existence. 
His  two  sons  went  to  school  and  also  helped 
him  to  farm  a  small  plot  of  land. 

When  war  struck  again,  the  family  lost 
nerve.  This  time  they  were  not  forced  out, 
but  after  hearing  of  the  Israeli  destruction  of 
the  Arab  villages  of  Emmaus,  Yalu,  and  Beit 
Nuba,  they  fled  before  the  Israeli  armies 
arrived.  They  felt  betrayed  by  the  Arab 
armies  and  their  leaders. 

Very  essentials  needed 

On  the  way  to  the  East  Bank  of  Jordan, 
their  little  daughter,  Lalla,  was  killed  in  an 
Israeli  air  attack.  With  no  relatives  or  close 
friends  to  turn  to  in  Amman,  George  S„ 
his  wife,  and  his  two  sons  at  first  lived  In 
a  tented  camp  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 

Then,  in  the  fighting  of  February,  and 
March,  1968,  they  were  forced  to  flee  for 
the  third  time.  Today,  George  S.  has  found 
part-time  work  near  his  camp  on  the  out- 
skirts of  overcrowded  Amman.  His  wife 
grows  and  markets  a  few   vegetables. 

And  both  sons  have  Joined  the  guerrillas 
of  Al  Fatah.  One  has  been  to  Lydda — where 
an  Israeli  dentist  now  lives  In  their  old 
home. 

After  June,  1967,  the  175.000  Palestinians 
who  became  refugees  for  the  second  time 
since  1948,  and  most  of  the  350,000  newly 
displaced  from  the  occupied  zones  needed, 
in  the  words  of  Laurence  Michelmore,  com- 
missioner-general of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
(UNRWA),  "the  very  essentials  of  physical 
survival":  food,  water,  shelter,  blankets, 
clothing. 

Jordan,  the  country  hardest  hit  by  the 
newest  refugee  influx,  ironically  also  is  the 
country  which  had  successfully  absorbed  the 
most  refugees  before  June,  1967.  Palestinians 
were  granted  full  Jordanian  citizenship.  The 
economy  was  thriving;  hard  work  and  ef- 
fective use  of  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign aid  had  raised  the  annual  growth  rate 
to  11  percent. 

Before  the  June,  1967,  war,  724,000  refu- 
gees were  registered  In  Jordan  for  UNRWA 
rations  and  services,  such  as  schooling.  Since 


the  exodus  of  June,  1967,  and  the  following 
months,  this  figure  has  risen  by  at  least 
20,000 — but  many  thousands  more  were  not 
on  any  official  ration  rolls. 

Close  to  300,000  registered  refugees  re- 
main on  the  West  Bank.  About  500.000 
UNRWA  registered  persons  and  another 
237.500  registered  with  the  Jordan  Govern- 
ment are  on  the  East  Bank.  These  include 
close  to  40,000  from  Gaza  who  fled  to  East 
Jordan  before  King  Hussein's  government 
decided  to  close  the  Jordan  River  bridges  to 
them  in  July,  1968,  because,  it  felt,  the 
Israelis  were  trying  to  empty  Gaza  at  Jor- 
dan's expense, 

UNRWA  now  assumes  alone  the  total  re- 
sponsibility for  food  distribution  among  East 
Jordan  refugees.  Assisted  by  voluntary 
groups  like  the  Near  East  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Save  the  Children  organization, 
the  Quakers,  and  the  Mennonites.  it  provides 
medical,  schooling,  and  various  self-help  serv- 
ices. Most  recently,  the  guerrilla  organiza- 
tion, Al  Fatah,  has  provided  one  school,  two 
clinics,  and  one  hospital,  run  by  its  own 
personnel. 

More  funds  sought 

Some  10.000  prefabricated  houses  of  met.il, 
and  asbestos  board,  for  15,000  families  are 
being  erected  now  to  replace  tents,  blown 
away  or  destroyed  in  many  camps  by  win- 
ter rain,  wind,  snow,  and  mud,  or  forced  to 
move  by  fighting. 

UNRWA  is  trying  to  scrape  together  more 
funds— it  lacks  $3.8  million  of  its  $42.5  mil- 
lion 1969  budget,  and  has  had  to  shorten 
food  rations — for  more  prefabs.  In  the  words 
of  one  UNRWA  official,  "they  provide  at  least 
a  decent  minimum  of  shelter,  warmth,  dry- 
ness, and  privacy." 

On  the  West  Bank  UNRWA's  basic  services 
recovered  fairly  quickly  from  the  June  war. 
In  general,"  UNRWA  said  in  Its  last  annual 
report,  "the  cooperation  between  UNRWA 
and  the  Israel  authorities  continued  to  be 
effective." 

But  Israeli  authorities  have  kept  the  for- 
merly large  refugee  population  in  the  Jer- 
icho area  camps  down  to  a  few  hundred 
families.  UNRWA  has  repeatedly  said  that 
'its  capacity  to  help  will  be  much  greater 
if,"  in  accordance  with  the  Security  Council 
resolution  taken  in  July,  1967,  "the  inhabi- 
tants who  fled  are  allowed  to  return  to  the 
places  where  they  were  living  before  the 
hostilities  and  where  UNRWA's  installatlDns 
and  facilities  already  exist." 

Urgent  task  in  Syria 

The  most  urgent  task  in  Syria  since  June, 
1967,  was  caring  for  17.500  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees and  about  100,000  Syrian  ones  from 
the  Israeli-occupied  city  of  Kuneltra  and  the 
nearby  Golan  Heights,  which  Israel  already 
is  colonizing  with  its  own  settlers. 

Some  refugees  found  shelter  or  rented 
quarters  in  Damascus.  But  about  8,000  moved 
into  tented  camps  near  Damascus  and  Deraa, 
in  southern  Syria.  UNRWA  and  the  relief 
agencies  sought,  as  they  did  in  Jordan,  to 
alleviate  the  worst  suffering  with  stoves, 
bedding,  concrete  floors  under  the  tents,  and 
other  basic  camp  Improvements.  Food  ra- 
tions were  augmented  last  winter  with  hot 
meals  and  extra-protein  foods  for  children. 

The  100,000  Syrian  refugees  are  being 
cared  for  by  the  Syrian  authorities  and  the 
Near  East  Council  of  Churches  (NECC). 
Yoon  Gu  Lee,  executive  secretary  of  NECC, 
supervised  construction  of  new  housing  units 
and  delivery  of  emergency  supplies. 

"The  Syrian  authorities,"  he  says,  "have 
matched  everything  we  have  done  many 
times  over.  This  was  help  that  really  made 
a  tlifference." 

Lebanon's  fairly  stable,  though  slowly 
growing,  1948  Palestinian  refugee  population 
of  about  170,000  emerged  from  the  June  war 
with  the  least  new  diflBcullles.  Though 
Lebanon  was  not  involved  in  land  fighting 
with   Israel   in  June,   1967,   a  few   thousand 
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Syrians  and  others  took  shelter  from  fighting 
in  the  Marjayoun  area  of  southern  Lebanon. 
Local  people  and  authorities  care  entirely  for 

them.  .     . 

Nationality  acquired 

Though  Palestinians  cannot  legally  work 
in  Lebanon,  about  20,000  refugees  have  ac- 
quired Lebanese  nationality  since  1948  and 
have  become  more  or  less  Integrated  into 
Lebanon's  free-enterprise  economy. 

An  authoritative  official  source  estunatee 
that  between  70,000  and  90.000  others,  never 
registered  with  UNRWA,  have,  by  one  means 
or  another  obtained  Jordanian  passports 
and  so  are  entitled  to  work  permits  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  foreign  resi- 
dents of  Lebanon.  Despite  this,  a  shanty- 
town  peopled  bv  Palestinians— 1948  refugee 
families— is  one  of  the  most  disconcerting 
sights  greeting  a  foreign  tourist  driving  in 
from  Beirut  airport.  ^     ^  „„ 

Perhaps  hardest  hit  has  been  the  Gaza 
Strip  This  Is  the  last  remnant  of  British- 
mandated,  pre-1948  Palestine.  It  was  under 
Egyptian  military  rule  from  1948  to  1956,  and 
again  after  the  Suez  war  In  1957  until  Israel 
occupied  it  in  June.  1967.  Economists  est  - 
mate  it  could  support  about  60,000  people 
without  outside  help,  ,    .nn 

Instead,  Gaza  had  to  cope  with  nearly  400  - 
000  refugees  by  the  time  of  the  June,  1967 
war.    This    figure    is    now    down    to    about 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  a  leading  Euro- 
pean official  of  one  of  the  relief  agencies 
"that  the  Israelis  are  following  a  conscious 
policy  of  emptying  the  strip  of  Arab  inhabi- 
tants. Everything,  from  subtle  persuasion  to 
force,    is   being   used    to    reduce   the    camp 

population."  

'Those  In  the  Jaballya  camp,  in  northern 
Gaza  have  been  especially  affected  because 
of  heavy  Arab  guerrilla  and  resistance  ac- 
tivity in  and  around  it. 

Homes  destroyed 
More  than  240  individual  houses.  Israeli 
sources  admit,  have  been  blown  up  in  Gaza 
since  June,  1967,  a  practice  also  followed  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem  as  a  reprisal 
for  real  or  suspected  aid  to  guerrillas. 
UNRWA  and  other  agencies  have  had  to  ada 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  extra  dollars  to 
theu'  budgets  to  provide  basic  services  for 
these     newly     homeless     and     unemployed 

^ti^ve  and  beyond  the  extreme  bitterness 
of  feeling  In  Gaza  and  the  concentrated  suf- 
fering there,  impartial  observers  feel  that 
the  strips  population  will  have  to  be  dras- 
tically reduced  in  any  peace  settlement,  if 
ever  it  is  to  be  viable. 

The  least  publicized  of  Middle  East  refu- 
eees  are  about  350,000  Egyptians  moved  in- 
fand  from  the  Suez  Canal  bank  towns, 
heavily  shelled  In  intermittent  fighting  from 
July  1967  until  the  present.  The  Egyptian 
Government  and  religious  relief  agencies 
care  for  them. 

Schools  assisting 
One  small  Egyptian  village  of  7,000,  Oum 
Klnen.  received  1,000  such  refugees.  Yoon 
Gu  Lee  reported  that  its  people  "gave  120 
rooms  free  of  charge,  gave  work  to  97  peo- 
ple out  of  150  able-bodied  men;  and  quite  a 
few  people  with  skill  began  their  business 
in  the  village,  like  shoemaklng,  carpet  man- 
ufacturing and  carpentry." 

UNRWA  cannot  help  these  Egyptians,  who 
depend  on  the  U.A.R.  government,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  organization,  Caritas-Egypt, 
and  the  NECC.  UNRWA  does  care  for  about 
3  000  Palestinian  residents  displaced  from 
Gaza  and  Al-Arish.  in  Sinai,  since  1948  and 
the  Suez  War  of  1956. 

UNRWA's  school  system  has  sent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Palestinian  youngsters  into 
useful  lives.  During  the  school  year  1967-68, 
UNRWA  operated  446  elementary  and  pre- 
paratory schools — some  in  tents — for  179,- 
591  Palestine  refugee  children.  Another  41,- 


602  were  enrolled  in  government  and  private 
schools,  covering  the  first  nine  school  years. 
Some  15,226  attended  secondary  schools, 
not  provided  by  UNRWA  but  given  allow- 
ances or  subsidies,  which  in  14,000  casee  were 
paid  to  the  students  themselves.  Arab  gov- 
ernments bear  most  of  the  costs  of  secondary 

schooling.  _      ,      w       »   c  nnn 

The  UNRWA  teaching  staff  of  about  b.^^)'J 
was  seriously  disrupted  by  the  hostilities  of 
June  1967  and  afterward.  Arab  nationals 
were 'at  first  not  permitted  by  the  Israelis 
to  return  to  occupied  territory.  In  Gaza,  48 
were  deported  bv  the  Israelis  and  six  killed 
m  the  fighting  that  also  destroyed  many 
classrooms. 

Youth  activities  centers 
Strikes,  curfews,  mass  arrests,  demonstra- 
tions, detention  of  teachers,  and  intrusion 
of  Israeli  troops  into  rebellious  schools  seri- 
ously hamper  the  education  of  these  chil- 
dren. 

UNRWA  operates  34  youth  activities  cen- 
ters a  few  preschool  play  centers  for  tiny 
Palestinian  children  and  teacher  training 
centers  There  are  three  preservice  residen- 
tial teacher  training  centers:  two  '"  Ra- 
mallah.  West  Jordan,  and  one  in  Siblin. 
Lebanon.  In  Beirut,  the  Swiss  Government 
initially  financed  a  Joint  UNRWA-UNESCO 
Institute  of  Education.  There  are  UNRWA 
vocational  schools  at  Kalandla,  near  Jerusa- 
lem- Wadl  Seer,  near  Amman,  and  m  Da- 
mascus A  YWCA  training  center  in  Beirut 
also  offers  vocational  courses  to  100  Pales- 
tinian girls. 

In  Jordan,  the  record  of  Job  placement  of 
UNRWA  secondarv-school   graduates  Is  im- 
pressive. Since  June  1967,  130  local  and  600 
foreign    employers'    requests    for    graduates 
were  filled  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
VlrtuaUy  all   graduates  of   teacher  training 
schools  have  found  useful  Jobs. 
Few  graduates  placed 
Less   successful   has   been   UNRWA's   pro- 
gram   of    placing    graduates    in    on-the-job 
training   with   Industrial   firms   in   Western 
Europe    Onlv  27  out  of  950  candidates  were 
so   placed   last    year.   West   Germany,   how- 
ever  has    agreed    to   accept    more.    For    Pal- 
estinians   without    qualifications    for    voca- 
tional schools,  UNRWA  operates  basic  liter- 
acv   and   handicrafts   courses   in   everything 
tTom  cooking,  sewing,  and  carpentry  to  first 
aid.    There    are    also    courses    for    blind    or 
handicapped  refugees. 

What  of  the  storv,  often  heard  In  the  West, 
that  most  Palestinians  really  do  not  w;ant 
to  CO  home,  or  have  their  own  state?  ■  The 
huee  adherence  to  the  guerrilla  organiza- 
tions disproves  this,"  says  a  guerrilla  leader. 
Last  vear.  Professors  Peter  Dodd  and  Hahm 
Barakat  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut's  sociology  department  conducted 
searching  case  studies  of  122  typical  refugee 
families,  about  800  people  from  all  walks  of 

life  in  all.  .^  „^, 

Their  research  showed  that  some  64  per- 
cent of  "Old"  ( 1948)  and  82  percent  of  'new  ' 
(1967)  refugees  definitely  wished  to  return. 
Only  15  percent  of  old  refugees  and  2  per- 
cent of  new  refugees  did  not  wish  to  return. 
One  of  the  Palestinian  mothers  questioned 
replied:  "Your  country  is  like  your  child. 
You  cannot  be  separated  from  it  for  a  long 
time  Your  country  is  where  you  were  born 
and  no  other  country  would  be  dearer  to 
vour  heart." 

ISRAELI    VIEW 

( By  Francis  Ofner) 

Jerusalem— Over  nine-tenths  of  the  1.- 
300  000  persons  who  Immigrated  to  Israel 
after  the  establishment  of  the  state  in  1948— 
and  who  now  make  up  half  of  the  country  s 
Jewish  population— were  refugees  when  they 
fled  from  their  countries  of  origin.  But  prac- 
tically none  of  them  now  would  think  of 
themselves  here  as  a  refugee.  Nor  would 
other  Israelis  put  them  into  this  category. 

For  instance,  Jacques  Sadras  was  born  in 


Alexandria,  Egj-pt.  When  the  Egyptian  Army 
marched  against  nascent  Israel  May,  1948. 
Mr  Sadras  was  Interned  as  a  Zionist  at  the 
camp  of  Abukir  In  the  Nile  Delta 

After  15  months  of  detention,  Mr.  Sadras 
was  taken  handcuffed  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
Port  of  Alexandria  and  from  there  to  Venice, 

Italy. 

There  he  met  and  married  Slmha.  aUo  a 
refugee  from  Egypt.  Emissaries  of  the  Jewish 
Agencv  who  had  come  from  Israel,  soon  put 
them  on  board  a  Haifa-bound  vesseL 

"Alter  our  arrival,  we  went  to  Kibbutz  Eln 
Shemer.  but  left  a  few  months  later  for 
personal  reasons."  Mr.  Sadras  says,  "and  the 
Jewish  Agency  stepped  in  again  and  PUt  us 
up   at   the   transit   camp   of   Beit   Lid.   near 

Netanla." 

Couple  lived  in  camp 

Being  a  trained  lathe  operator,  Mr.  Sadras 
was  sent  to  Beersheba.  today  a  bustling  city 
m  the  Negev.  but  then  little  more  than  an 
experiment  in  coexistence  between  immi- 
grants from  dozens  of  different  countries. 
With  so  manv  newcomers  arriving,  the  young 
couple  had  to  live  in  a  camp,  even  after  their 
first  boy  was  born. 

The  winter  of  1949-50  was  unusually  cold 
for  this  warm  region.  "One  February  morn- 
ing. 1  could  not  even  open  the  hatch  of  the 
tent— we  had   been  snowed   in.' 

In  the  spring,  the  Jewish  Agency  gave 
the  couple  a  newly  built  apartment  con- 
sisting of  one  room,  a  shower  cubicle,  and 
a  kitchenette. 

The  same  year.  Mr.  Sadras  was  called  up 

for  his  two  years'  compulsory  military  service. 

•Those  two  years  were  hard  for  me  and  my 

wife  ■'   he  recalls.  "She  and  the  boy  had  to 

make  do  with  the  monthly  Army  allowance 

While  in  the  Army,  he  learned  more  skills, 
so  that  after  his  release  In  1952  he  was  able 
to  get  a  better  job  in  Beersheba. 

Further  Improvement  came  when  Mr. 
Sadras-  mother-in-law  opened  a  very  modest 
fish  restaurant  on  the  Jaffa  seashore.  It 
proved  a  great  success.  He  Joined  her  and 
now  Is  prosperous,  has  a  three-room  apart- 
ment m  Tel  Aviv,  a  car,  and  three  children. 
"The  years  we  went  through  were  dif- 
ficult." he  now  says.  "But  we  are  happy  to 
be  free  In  our  own  country—others  have 
suffered  more." 

One  of  those  who  had  It  much  tougher,  is 
Mrs  Clara  Landau-Bondl,  a  survivor  of  the 
Nazi  extermination  camp  of  Auschwitz  and 
now  a  prominent  ballet  teacher  in  Jerusalem 
She  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  when  World  War  II  over- 
took her  native  country.  For  three  years  they 
were  subjected  to  persecution  under  the 
Hungarian  occupation  forces,  and  in  mio- 
1944  she,  her  sister,  and  their  parents  were 
deported  to  Auschwitz. 

Fortunately  her  turn  for  the  gas  chambers 
had  not  come  by  the  time  the  camp  was 
evacuated  in  1945  in  new  of  the  Soviet 
Army's  advance.  She  survived  the  notorious 
"death  march"  back  to  Germany. 
Successful  ballet  teacher 
Eventually  back  In  her  home  town  of 
Sombor,  in  Yugoslavia,  she  heard  that  both 
her  parents  had  been  killed  In  Auschwitz. 
For  a  while,  she  took  up  her  family  s  pro- 
fession, ballet  teaching  and  choreography. 

In  1949  she  asked  the  Jewish  Agency  envoy 
who  had  arrived  In  Yugoslavia,  to  take  her  to 

Israel. 

"I  arrived  in  Israel  with  one  suitcase,  no 
monev  and  no  knowledge  of  the  language. 
But  it  did  not  take  long  to  correct  all  three 
defects.  Through  a  career  as  a  midwife  and 
a  punch-card  operator,  she  found  her  way 
back  to  ballet,  married  her  pianist,  and  now 
runs  the  most  successful  ballet  school  in 
Jerusalem. 

Another  Israel  refugee-turned-resident  is 
MISS  Tauana  Stepankova,  formerly  a  com- 
mentator on  Radio  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 
When  the  Russians  invaded  her  native  coun- 
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try  In  1968,  she  happened  to  be  in  Israel  on 
a  vtslt.  She  wanted  to  return  home  because 
she  feels  deeply  attached  to  the  Czech  people. 
But  she  was  advised  by  her  friends  In  Prague 
and  abroad  not  to  return,  because  the  So- 
viets would  not  allow  Journalists  to  exercise 
ihelr  profession  freely,  as  they  were  begin- 
ning to  before  the  invasion, 

"I  accepted  with  a  heavy  heart  the  Invita- 
tion of  my  friends  In  Israel  to  Join  an  Ulpan — 
a  rapid  Hebrew  language  course."  By  now 
she  speaks  Hebrew,  but  has  declined  an  offer 
of  a  Job  from  the  Israel  Broadcasting  Service. 
Instead,  she  does  public  relations  for  a  Tel 
Aviv  hotel. 

Tatiana's  younger  sister  also  went  to  an 
Ulpan  and  now  is  studying  at  the  Hebrew 
University's  Haifa  branch.  Their  parents, 
who  escaped  later,  have  also  found  their 
niches  in  Israeli  life.  Unlike  so  many  other 
families,  this  one  Is  reunited. 
Open  nation 

These  three  are  true  case-histories,  in- 
cluding the  names.  They  represent  three 
major  types  of  refugee  immigrants — those 
from  Arab  and  Moslem  countries;  from 
Hltlerian  Europe,  and  from  Communist- 
dominated   parts   of   Europe. 

The  Israelis  do  not  allow  their  immigrants 
to  remain  refugees  for  long. 

The  proclamation  of  independence  states 
that  "The  State  of  Israel  will  be  open  to 
Jewish  Immigration  and  the  ingathering  of 
the  exiles.  ■  and  the  "law  of  return"  pro- 
vides that  "every  Jew  has  a  right  to  immi- 
grate to  Israel."  That  was  one  of  the  very 
first  laws  adopted  by  the  Israeli  Parliament 
over  20  years  ago.  The  law  further  provides 
that  every  Immigrant  becomes  a  citizen  with 
full  rights  as  soon  as  he  steps  on  the  soil 
of  the  country,  unless  he  specifically  opts 
out. 

Economically  and  socially,  however,  the 
process  of  shedding  their  refugee  mentality 
and  asserting  their  "Israeli-ness"  takes 
more  time.  Still,  the  Israelis  claim  their 
record  is  second  to  none  in  their  effort  to 
integrate  refugees  with  utmost  speed. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  $2  billion  has 
been  spent  for  this  purpose.  This  Includes 
the  payment  of  fares  to  Israel,  the  provision 
of  housing  at  low  rent  or  on  long-term, 
publicly  financed  mortgages,  the  teaching  of 
trades  to  newcomers,  even  reclaiming  land 
for  immigrants  settling  in  farm  villages, 
providing  them  with  tools,  working  capital, 
and  instruction. 

To  speed  up  the  process  of  integration 
even  more,  a  special  government  ministry 
was  set  up  last  year  under  Deputy  Premier 
Yigal  .\llon  Whole  series  of  training  courses 
have  been  rim  to  teach  oflBclals  how  to 
handle  newcomers  and  in  which  way  their 
countries  of  origin  affect  their  adaptability. 

At  present,  the  country  has  10  absorption 
centers  and  U  Immigrant  hostels  for  new- 
comers with  nearly  5.000  places.  Another  10 
such  institutions  with  a  total  of  2.700  places 
are  under  construction  and  seven  more,  with 
2,700  places  are  being  planned. 

Charge   against  Arabs 

But  the  success  story  of  refugee  Jews  does 
not  diminish  awareness  here  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Arab  refugees. 

By  now,  little  heed  is  being  paid  any  longer 
to  the  question  of  who  is  responsible  for  their 
becoming  refugees — whether  the  Israelis,  as 
the  Arabs  claim,  or  the  Arab  leaders,  as  the 
Israelis  assert. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem. 
In  the  Israeli  view,  is  that  the  Arab  govern- 
ments do  not  want  to  solve  the  refugee 
problem.  Instead,  the  Israelis'  say,  the  Arabs 
are  anxious  to  keep  it  alive  and  to  use  the 
refugees  as  a  political,  propaganda,  and  mili- 
tary weapon  against  Israel. 

It  is  perhaps  little  known  that  Israel  has 
absorbed  over  40,000  Arab  refugees — 5.000  of 
them  before  the  1949  armistice  and  the  re«t 


thereafter.  They  were  all  struck  off  the  relief 
rolls  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  bulk  of  these  refugees  had  come  by 
1952,  but  arrivals  have  been  continuing  un- 
der the  reunlon-of-famllles  scheme  at  th« 
rate  of  several  hundred  a  year.  In  addition, 
some  14,000  permits  for  the  return  of  1967 
war  refugees  have  been  issued,  but  so  far  only 
a  fraction  have  been  used. 

As  to  a  comprehensive  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem,  the.  Israel  government  has 
repeatedly  offered  to  pay  compensation  and 
to  help  In  their  resettlement,  "provided  it  is 
part  of  a  general  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem." 

The  return  of  refugees  to  Israel  Is  consid- 
ered unrealistic  here.  It  would  only  create 
misery  and  unhappiness  once  more.  Premier 
Golda  Melr  said  in  a  recent  speech.  "What 
has  taken  place."  she  explained,  "Is  actually 
an  exchange  of  populations.  We  took  some 
600,000  Jewish  refugees  from  Arab  and  Mos- 
lem, countries,  while  abovit  a  similar  num- 
ber of  Palestinian  Arabs  became  refugees  as 
a  result  of  the  1948  war." 

The  number  of  the  Arab  refugees  has  been 
artificially  Inflated,  the  Israelis  say,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  natural  Increase.  The  root  of  the 
trouble  is  described  here  as  the  "stubborn 
refusal  of  the  Arab  governments  to  solve  the 
problem." 

Europe — Staging  Post  for  Refugees 
(Note. — Twenty-four  years  after  World 
War  II.  thousands  of  refugees  are  still  on  the 
move  throughout  Europe.  West  Germany  re- 
ceived more  than  28,000  in  1968.  Tens  of 
thousands  fled  Czechoslovakia  following  the 
Soviet  invasion.  But,  as  these  reports  show, 
wherever  his  destination  and  once  over  the 
initial  changes,  the  European  refugee  settles 
quickly.) 

German  Influx 
(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 

GoTTiNGEN.  Germany. — "We  suggest  they 
get  housing  more  quickly  If  they  choose  a 
state  like  the  Saarland."  declared  the  West 
German  official.  "But  relatively  few  take  our 
advice." 

He  stopped,  reflecting  on  hundreds  of  in- 
terviews over  the  years  with  German  refugees 
from  the  Communist  East. 

"They  say. "  he  continued,  "that  the  Saar- 
land Is  too  close  to  the  frontier.  We  point  out 
that  the  frontier  is  with  Prance  and  friendly. 
But  it  makes  no  difference." 

The  official  shook  his  head.  "People  who 
for  years  have  lived  close  to  a  tense  frontier 
want  to  bury  themselves  in  the  middle  of 
Germany.  They  want  no  borders  at  all." 

Speaking  was  Boris  Schutz,  representative 
of  the  West  German  Government  at  Camp 
Friedland  outside  Gbttingen.  four  miles 
from  the  frontier  with  East  Germany. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  of  Ger- 
man origin,  some  speaking  little  or  no  Ger- 
man, have  flowed  through  the  portals  of 
Friedland,  seeking  new  homes  In  the  federal 
republic.  They  came — and  still  come,  more 
than  one  thousand  a  month — from  the  So- 
viet Union.  Poland,  and  the  former  Baltic 
states. 

This  mass  of  people  forms  part  of  the  more 
than  12  million  Germans  who,  since  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Third  Reich  in  1945,  have  fled 
or  been  pushed  out  of  Communist  lands  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Every  fifth  person  among  West  Germany's 
59.8  million  citizens  came  from  areas  now 
governed  by  Communist  regimes,  including 
Walter  Ulbricht's  East  Germany. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  war 
Czechs  and  Poles,  having  suffered  so  much 
from  Germans  themselves,  expelled  indig- 
enous Germans  from  the  Czech  Sudeten- 
land  and  the  Polish  Oder-Neisse  lands.  An- 
other huge  group  of  Germans,  fleeing  Com- 
munism voluntarily,  came  west  from  East 
Germany. 


Typical  family  seen 

This  flow  continues.  In  1968  more  than 
4,900  Germans  escaped  from  East  Germany, 
many  of  them  risking  fire  from  the  guns  of 
border  patrols.  Another  23,397  ethnic  Ger- 
mans came  to  the  federal  republic  during 
the  year  from  other  Conmiunlst  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

By  the  end  of  1968,  according  to  Kal-Uwe 
von  Hassel,  West  German  coffers  had  poured 
out  $17.5  billion  since  1952  to  compensate 
refugees  from  the  east  and  to  reestablish 
them  within  the  federal  republic.  Mr.  von 
Hassel  heads  Bonn's  Ministry  for  Expellees, 
Refugees,  and  War  Injured. 

The  list  of  benefits  is  long.  Take  a  typical 
family  of  four  ethnic  Germans — mother, 
father,  and  two  children — arriving,  bewil- 
dered and  poor,  at  Camp  Friedland  from  a 
Polish  town. 

Everything  in  the  camp,  food  and  new  out- 
fits of  "clothing,  is  free.  The  family's  travel 
costs  from  Poland  to  whatever  West  Ger- 
man town  they  choose  to  settle  in  are  paid 
by  the  federal  government. 

Each  newcomer  over  21  gets  $25  in  cash. 
Each  child  receives  half  that  amount.  The 
refugees,  as  new  West  German  citizens,  are 
entitled  to  a  full  range  of  social-security 
benefits. 

The  family  is  helped  In  obtaining  public- 
financed  housing.  If  the  children  speak  no 
German  they  are  enrolled  in  special  schools, 
until  they  can  catch  up  with  other  German 
youngsters. 

"The  family  is  free  to  choose  what  land 
I  state  I   It  wants  to  live  In,"  Mr.  Schiitz  re- 
marked. "Theoretically  each  land  sets  a  quota 
but  in  fact  the  refugee's  choice  has  priority. 
Losses  assessed 

"The  problem  is  that  popular  states  like 
Baravia  or  Baden-Wlirttemberg  have  too 
many  people  and  not  enough  housing.  So  we 
try  to  suggest  places  where  they  can  get 
apartments  quickly." 

Germans  leaving  Poland  legally  are  re- 
quired by  the  Polish  Government  either  to 
sell  their  property  or  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Polish  Government.  Many  refugees  arrive 
nearly  penniless  at  Camp  FYledland. 

These  property  losses,  too,  are  assessed 
'  Perhap  $7  billion  has  been  paid  out  in  this 
category,"  Mr.  Schutz  said. 

German  refugees  from  East  Germany  are 
processed  at  a  number  of  camps,  or  transient 
facilities,  throughout  the  federal  republic. 
Camp  Friedland  and  a  similar  installation 
at  Nuremberg  are  reserved  for  ethnic  Ger- 
mans from  nations  other  than  East  Germany. 

A  smaller  facility  at  Zirndorf,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Nuremberg,  processes  all  non-Ger- 
mans seeking  political  asylum  in  the  federal 
republic. 

Friedland  handles  ethnic  Germans  from 
the  northern  tier  of  Communist  slates,  ex- 
cluding East  Germany.  The  Nuremberg  camp 
collects  German  refugees  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  Balkans. 

"Our  first  effort,  "  Mr.  Schiitz  explained  "is 
to  determine  that  the  immigrant  is  of  Ger- 
man origin.  Then  we  ask.  Why  did  you 
come?  ■ 

How  to  qualify 

The  newcomer  should  have  chosen  the  fed- 
eral republic  for  German  reasons — that  is, 
as  an  expression  of  his  Germanness — to  qual- 
ify for  refugee  benefits, 

"Ninety  percent  of  our  refugees  come 
legally,"  an  official  observed.  "The  rest  come 
illegally,  by  various  routes." 

The  legal  way  takes  time.  Relatives  al- 
ready in  the  federal  republic  apply  for  their 
kinfolk  in  the  east  to  Join  them.  This  appli- 
cation is  filed  through  Mr.  von  Hassel's 
ministry. 

The  application  then  goes  to  the  Commu- 
nist government  concerned.  In  Moscow  the 
relay  is  through  the  West  German  Embassy, 
The  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  handles 
requests  concerning   Poles. 
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Communist  authorities  then  decide  "yes" 
or  "no."  For  years— following  the  first  mass 
expulsion — Polish  officials  continued  to  clear 
ethnic  Germans  from  the  "western  terri- 
tories." These  were  former  German  lands 
east  of  the  Oder  and  Nelsse  Rivers,  awarded 
to  Polish  "administration"  by  the  Potsdam 
Agreement. 

But  the  Poles  allowed  relatively  little  eml- 
graUon  from  East  Prussia,  taken  from  Ger- 
many and  divided  between  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II. 

"We  applied  18  to  20  times  "  an  East  Prvts- 
sian  refugee  explained  at  Friedland,  "and  al- 
ways were  turned  down." 

•■The  last  year  Gomulka  (Communist  Party 
chief  Wladyslaw  Gomulka)  said  over  the  ra- 
dio: Whoever  does  not  want  to  be  a  Pole,  but 
prefers  Germany,  let  him  leave.  So  we  applied 
again,  the  refugee  added,  "and  received 
permission." 

"Now,"  remarked  Mr.  Schutz,  "we  get  350 
or  more  ethnic  Germans  from  East  Prussia 
monthly.  Not  from  Soviet  East  Prussia."  he 
amended,  "None  are  left  there." 

The  current  exodus  from  Poland  Includes 
a  number  of  German  Jews,  most  of  whom  go 
to  Israel.  A  surprising  ntunber  of  East  Euro- 
pean Jews  choose  the  federal  republic  as  their 
new  home. 

Emigration  climbs 

The  number  of  ethnic  Germans  emigrating 
from  Czechoslovakia  climbed  sharply  during 
the  1968  detente,  after  Alexander  Dubcek 
eased  the  Communist  reins  and  before  the 
Soviet-led  invasion  of  Aug.  21. 

"Those  Germans  who  come  from  Czecho- 
slovakia." one  official  observed,  "often  arrive 
with  cars  crammed  with  household  goods. 
Those  from  Russia  and  Poland  generally  ar- 
rive dirt  poor." 

"Germany  under  Hitler,"  one  observer 
sUted,  "caused  much  of  the  great  htunan  up- 
heaval in  Europe  before  and  during  the  war. 
Now,  ever  since  the  Nazi  collapse.  Germans 
themselves  have  become  the  refugees." 

"These  people,"  remarked  another  source, 
"are  a  net  gain  to  the  federal  republic.  They 
work  hard,  driven  by  a  compulsion  to  catch 
up  with  other  Germans." 

"Even  an  electric  toaster,"  Mr.  Schutz  de- 
clared, "is  a  sensation  to  many  people  who 
come  through  Friedland.  Men  go  out  from 
here  and  beg  to  work  80  hours  a  week  to  get 
their  families  started." 

Every  able-bodied  German  who  returns  can 
find  work.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  1969, 
the  federal  Ministry  of  Economics  listed 
625.000  unfilled  Jobs  in  West  Germany. 

Since  1949,  when  both  the  federal  republic 
and  East  Germany  were  founded,  about  three 
million  Germans  have  deserted  East  Germany 
for  the  economic  glitter  and  political  free- 
dom of  West  Germany. 

Until  the  Berlin  wall  was  built  in  1958,  the 
inflow  from  East  Germany  was  far  larger  than 
from  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  combined. 
Now  the  reverse  Is  true. 

Means  of  exit  limited 
East  Germans  must  run  a  gauntlet  of 
barbed  wire,  mine  fields,  and  machine-gun 
bullets  to  escape.  Ethnic  Germans  from 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  Balkans  still  have  legal— though 
limited — means  of  exit. 

The  loss  of  German  citizens  threatened  the 
existence  of  East  Germany.  Exit  of  Germans 
from  non-German  Communist  lands,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  is  regarded  as  purifying 
the  country  of  alien  elements. 

Between  1950  and  today  nearly  650,000 
ethnic  Germans  have  entered  the  federal 
republic  from  Communist  lands  other  than 
East  Germany.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  con- 
vulsive, uncontrolled  expulsion  movements 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  common  denominator  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  German  refugees— those  from  East 
Germany  and  those  from  elsewhere — Is  es- 
cape from  communism. 


Once  in  the  federal  republic  the  newcom- 
ers tend  to  blend  with  West  Germans  and 
soon  are  Indistinguishable  from  them.  This  is 
the  key  differential  the  refugee  question  In 
West  Germany  has  from  the  problem  In  other 
lands. 

The  word  "refugee"  connotes  a  displaced 
Individual,  eking  out  a  meager  existence  on 
charity  In  an  ugly  camp.  Millions  of  unfor- 
tunates— Arabs,  Africans,  and  others — fit  this 
concept. 

Not  so  German  refugees.  West  Germans 
have  the  money.  Jobs,  and  political  will  to 
absorb  their  ethnic  brethren,  uprooted  in 
one  way  or  another  by  the  Nazi  holocaust. 


A  Continent  That's  on  the  Move 

(Note. — The  creation  of  African  states— 
particularly  during  this  decade— has  shifted 
the  worlds  major  refugees  from  Europe 
to  this  continent.  As  new  states  emerge, 
many  minority  groups  flee— thus  becoming 
refugees. ) 

(By  Frederic  Hunter) 

Africa  Is  a  continent  of  refugees:  political, 
ethnic,  European,  Asian,  and,  most  of  all, 
African. 

People  have  always  been  on  the  move  in 
this  continent.  But  In  the  past  they  did 
not  present  the  huge  refugee  problem  they 
do  today— that  is  a  product  of  African  na- 
tionhood  and   this  decade. 

Throughout  history  Africans  have  been 
populating  a  largely  unpeopled  continent, 
vast    stretches    of   which    are   still    sparsely 

settled.  ,.,    ,.   J 

Families,  clans,  and  even  tribes  established 
themelves  by  fission.  Empires  built  on  trade 
rose  and  fell.  Others  built  on  military  might 
dominated  regions  and  their  peoples  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

Some  of  those  made  homeless  by  war  fled 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies  into  virgin 
land— or  that  of  even  weaker  peoples.  Others 
assimilated — or  were  assimilated  by— the  vic- 
tors. 

Before  the  era  of  colonialism  the  processes 
of  movement  Inside  Africa  were  largely  un- 
known to  the  outside  world.  Africans  dis- 
placed by  the  processes  of  movement  outside 
the  continent— by  the  European  and  Arab 
slave  trades— were  considered  merchandise, 
not  public  charges.  ^  »  „ 

Under  colonial  rule  European  administra- 
tions acted  as  higher  authorities  to  settle 
the   conflicts  which   displaced   peoples.   Co- 
lonialism tendeC.  to  halt  the  age-old  African 
migrations,  to  freeze  the  expansion  and  con- 
tractions of  ethnic  hegemonies. 
deceptive  aura  given 
European   rule,   backed   by   the   muscle   of 
colonial  armies,  gave  Africa  a  deceptive  aura 
of  siabilitv  and   quiescence.   This  rule  also 
imposed  upon  the  continent  a  set  of  bounda- 
ries drawn  in  1884  tav  European  powers  with 
little  knowledge  of  African  tribal  territories. 
The  emergency  of  African  colonies  into  na- 
tion-states—in "large   part  a  process  of   the 
last  10  vears— has  produced  social  and  polit- 
ical, ethnic  and  economic  upheavals  virtu- 
ally unparalleled  In  the  continents  history. 
Those  upheavals  have  produced  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees. 

Most  have  fled  from  warfare  or  terrorism. 
The  problems  of  minorities— usually  eth- 
nic ones— have  triggered  most  of  these  con- 
flicts They  have  sprung  Irom  the  failure  of 
peaceful  efforts  to  define  the  role  of  these 
groups  within  the  nation-state. 

In  most  cases  these  ethnic-minority 
groups  have— in  fact  or  In  appearance- 
dominated  a  sector  of  activity.  Othe-  groups 
have  seen  this  dominance  as  detrimental  to 
their  interests.  Eventually  they  have  reacted 
violently  against  it. 

Other  conflicts  have  resulted  from  pres- 
sures to  resolve  within  the  framework  of  the 
modern  state  the  problems  posed  by  large 
cultural  minorities  or  by  nonconforming 
religious  groups. 


MANY    PEOPLE    SURPRISED 

These  African  conflicts  surprised  and 
shocked  manv  people,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  nationhood  when  many  assumed  that 
colonial  calm  would  carry  over  into  inde- 
pendence. But  colonialism  was  itself  a  type 
of  social  organization  based  on  political  dom- 
ination by  a  minority. 

With  the  thawing  of  the  colonial  freeze 
Africans  began  to  sort  themselves  out  in 
the  more  fluid  atmosphere  of  national 
inde{>endence 

But  that  atmosphere  proved  less  fluid  than 
many  Africans  expected.  The  legacy  of  colo- 
nialism, that  part  not  to  be  rejected,  im- 
posed curbs  Just  as  colonlaUsm  itself  dii. 

Among  the  most  Important  were  the  na- 
tional boundaries. 

The  resolve  to  preserve  these  boundaries 
Is  great— despite  the  lip  service  rendered 
the  concept  of  Pan-Africanism. 

Thus  m  the  postcolonlal  era  people  who 
pushed  across  internationally  recognized 
boundaries  found  that  they  were  no  longer 
free- as  they  had  been  before  colonial'&m- 
to  settle  where  they  could.  Instead  they  were 
international  refugees. 

Generallv  speaking,  the  colonial  powers  re- 
moved themselves  from  black  Africa  without 
large-scale  conflicts.  The  exception.  Portugal, 
Is   fighting   antlcolonlal    wars   In   the   three 
African   territories  it  retains.  Thousands  of 
refugees    have    fled    from    these    territories: 
61  250  from   Portugese  Guinea  on  the  West 
African     bulge     30,150     from     Mozambique 
About  90  percent  of  the  latter  have  fled  to 
Tanzania,  where  most  Mozambique  liberation 
movements  are  headquartered. 
civilians  terrorized 
Black    Africa's    most    violent    antlcolonlal 
war  has  taken  place  in  Angola  where  both 
sides  have  resorted  to  terrorism  and  intimi- 
dation of  civilians.  More  than  360,000  refu- 
gees have  left  Angola,  virtually  all  of  them 
going  to  the  Congo. 

Even  as  a  United  Nations  trust  territory. 
Rwanda  was  essentially  a  feudal  kingdom. 
In  the  vears  Just  prior  to  independence  tnbal 
warfare  beset  this  tiny,  densely  populated 
central  African  nation.  It  pitied  the  ruling 
class,  the  tall,  regal  Tutsis,  a  mere  15  percent 
of  the  population,  against  the  Hutus.  their 
age-old  vassals. 

As  the  administration  of  Belgium,  the  UN 
trustee  was  coming  to  an  end,  the  Hutus 
succeeded  m  overturning  Tutsi  poUtical 
domination  in  one-man,  one-vote  elections. 
Hutu  representatives  then  deposed  the  Tutsi 
monarch  This  action  and  the  resumption 
of  Tutsi-Hutu  clashes,  many  of  them  bloody 
enough  to  evoke  cries  of  Tutsi  genocide, 
caused  perhaps  half  the  country's  Tutsi  pop- 
ulation—about 200.000— to  flee. 

The  problems  posed  by  displaced  Rwandese 
lodged  In  camps  bordering  their  former  home 
land  Illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved m  resettling  refugees  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere. 

An  influential  group  of  high-born  Tutsis, 
called  the  lyenzi,  agitated  within  the  c.imps 
against  permanent  settlement  outside  Rwan- 
da Some  of  them  led  attacks  against  their 
homeland,  hoping  to  return  to  power.  At 
one  point  they  penetrated  to  withm  12  miles 
of  Kigali.  Rwanda's  capital. 

other  problems  caused 
The  unwillingness  to  resettle  caused  other 
problems.  It  prevented  the  camps  from  be- 
coming self-supporting  and  tended  lo  make 
the  TuLsts  professional  refugees.  It  aroused 
the  resentment  of  host-country  citizens  who 
received  no  outside  support  as  did  the  re- 
fugees In  addition,  the  Tutsis.  who  measured 
wealth  in  cattle,  took  to  agriculture  reluc- 
tantly, disdaining  it  as  Hutu  work. 

These  refugees — and  especially  the  revan- 
chlst  lyenzi— produced  instability  in  the  en- 
tire are.i  surrounding  Rwanda. 

Their  presence  on  Rwanda's  borders  posed 
more  than  strategic  difficulties  for  Rwanda  s 
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Hutu  government.  It  also  endangered  the 
peaceful  existence  of  the  Tutsls  remaining 
In  Rwanda.  This  In  turn  Impwded  the  coun- 
try's development  since  the  government  de- 
pended upon  this  educated  group  in  order  to 
function  effectively. 

Tiny  Burundi,  Rwanda's  neighbor  to  the 
south,  approached  independence  In  a  similar 
state  of  feudalism  Due  to  less-deflned  ethnic 
divisions,  however,  It  escaped  intertribal 
clashes.  But  the  entrance  into  Burundi  of 
Rwanda's  Tutsi  refugees  tended  to  upset 
this  balance.  Some  observers  point  to  the 
Tutsi  influx  as  one  of  the  factors  which 
caused  the  assassinations  of  Burundi  Pre- 
miers F»rlnce  Lewis  Rwagasore  and  Pierre 
Ngendandumwe.  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
Premier  Leopold  Blha,  and  the  1966  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy. 

Tutsi  refugees  also  participated  in  the 
1964  antlgovernment  rebellion  in  the  Congo. 
Hopes  of  arming  themselves  for  another  at- 
tack against  Rwanda  seem  to  have  motivated 
them. 

Little  conflict  preceded  the  Congo's  acces- 
sion to  Independent  nationhood.  Due  to  the 
country's  lack  of  preparation  for  self-gov- 
ernment, however,  and  widespread  misun- 
derstandings as  to  what  independence  would 
invorve',  racLil  distrust  deepened  to  the  point 
of  coiflftustion  Just  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
powers. 

The  conditions  of  the  first  weeks  of  Congo 
nationhood  in  1960 — uncertainty,  a  shaky, 
inexperienced  government,  a  popular  sense 
of  betrayal  by  politicians,  and  the  Army  mu- 
tiny— ignited  a  panic  among  whites.  They 
fled  to  Rhodesia  and  Uganda  by  car,  to  Braz- 
zaville and  Bangui  by  ferry,  and  to  Rwanda 
across  the  eastern  lakes  at  night.  They  flew 
from  Leopoldvllle  'loaded  like  cordwood."  as 
some  have  recalled  It.  They  arrived  in  Brus- 
sels owning  only  what  they  carried.  Per- 
haps as  many  as  50,000  whites  left  the  Congo 
at  this  time. 

A  similar  situation  gripped  Equatorial 
Guinea  a  few  months  ago  There  the  actions 
of  an  inexperienced  government  caused 
Spanish  settlers  to  panic  and  flee. 

THOUSANDS    DISPLACED 

All  of  these  situations  arise  from  a  com- 
mon situation:  in  the  displacement  of  a  po- 
litically dominant  ethnic  minority  or  in  at- 
tempts to  displace  such  a  minority. 

This  is  the  great  African  political  adjust- 
ment of  the  decade. 

The  other  great  African  adjustment  caus- 
ing the  displacement  of  peoples  is  that  due 
to  domination — or  fear  of  domination — by 
an  ethnic  minority  In  the  economic  sphere. 
It  causes  the  displacement  of  one  group  In 
order  to  extend  economic  opportunities  to 
another,  usually  a  group  more  valuable  po- 
litically to  the  leadership. 

This  process  has  displaced  thousands  of 
Asian  merchants  in  East  Africa.  It  probably 
will  displace  more.  East  Africans  tend  to 
regard  the  Asians  as  having  a  stranglehold 
on  local  retailing. 

It  also  has  displaced  highly  trained  eco- 
nomic or  administrative  elites,  distrusted  by 
local  peoples  as  controlling  their  government 
administration  or  certain  flelds  of  economic 
activity. 

Among  such  displaced  in  the  early  1960's 
were  the  Dahomeyans  who  staffed  the  co- 
lonial civil  service  in  French  West  Africa. 
The  Balubas  of  Katanga  F>rovince  in  the 
Congo,  another  administrative  elite,  fled 
fearing  reprisals  from  other  peoples  of  the 
region  should  the  Katanga  secession  suc- 
ceed. 

About  300,000  Balubas  returned  to  their 
ethnic  homeland,  Kasai  Province,  within  the 
first  year  of  Congolese  Independence.  While 
the  Katanga  secession  was  being  resolved, 
another  30,000  Balubas  lived  in  a  refugee 
camp  In  EllsabethvUle  under  United  Nations 
protection. 

The  Ibos  of  Nigeria  are  perhaps  a  special 
case  of  this  type  of  displacement. 

Long    resented    in    parts    of    Nigeria,    es- 


pecially the  north,  for  their  djmamlsm,  their 
assumptions  of  superiority,  and  their  con- 
trol of  administrative  and  retail  posts,  the 
Iboe  were  the  victims  of  pogroms  when  re- 
sentment burst  Into  violence  after  the  as- 
sassination of  northern  leaders  at  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  predominantly  Ibo  military 
officers. 

MASSACRES  BREAK  OUT 

Thus,  In  the  Ibo  case,  the  fears  of  eco- 
nomic domination  combined  with  anxiety 
over  political  subjugation  culminated  in  vio- 
lent antl-Ibo  massficres.  These  pogroms  con- 
vinced many  Ibos  that  they  could  not  live 
safely  outside  their  ethnic  heartland — the 
Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria.  Several  million 
of  them  fled  there  and  later  declared  Its 
secession  as  the  Republic  of  Biafra. 

During  the  near  two-year  course  of  the 
Nlgerla-Blafra  war,  secessionist  territory  has 
been  surrounded  by  federal  forces.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  feeding,  clothing,  and  caring  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  In  a  Bi- 
afra which  Is  landlocked  and  cut  off  except 
from  the  air  have  been  Immense. 

Other  minority  problems  have  caused  the 
displacement  of  121,000  Sudanese.  There  ref- 
ugees have  left  their  homeland  due  to  more 
than  a  decade  of  sporadic  civil  war  raging 
between  the  Arab  north  and  the  black  cattle- 
ralslng  nomads  of  the  south.  Basically  at 
stake  Is  the  place  in  the  Sudan,  declared  a 
Muslim  state  by  the  Arab  majority,  of  a 
significant  non-Muslim  minority. 

The  position  of  large  cultural  minorities 
has  caused  similar  problems  in  neighboring 
states.  Ethiopia  faces  a  serious  separatist 
challenge  In  Eritrea,  the  province  bordering 
the  Red  Sea.  A  dominant  factor  in  this  strug- 
gle Is  the  place  of  a  Muslim,  Arab-influ- 
enced minority  In  the  ancient  Christian  king- 
dom. More  than  30,000  Ethiopian  refugees 
have  fled  to  the  Sudan  as  a  result. 

BORDER    WARS    CALLED    OFT 

The  ethnic  solidarity  of  the  Somali  peoples, 
many  of  whom  wander  widely  as  shepherd- 
ing nomads,  have  caused  problems  to  Ethi- 
opia, Kenya,  and  the  French  Territory  of 
Alars  and  the  Isaas,  formerly  French  So- 
mallland.  Although  the  Somali  Republic  has 
called  off  border  wars  with  Its  neighbors,  it 
still  acta  as  the  country  of  asylum  for  ref- 
ugees numbered  at  more  than  400,000  by 
some  counts. 

Some  observers  regard  the  1964  Congo  re- 
bellion as  largely  an  effort  by  minority 
tribee — the  Tatela.  Kusu,  and  related  ethnic 
groups — to  secure  greater  national  Influence. 
While  the  rebellion  unified  a  wide  variety  of 
malcontents,  these  observers  believe  that 
Tatela-Kusu  grievances  acted  as  the  engine 
behind  It.  The  rebellion  pushed  more  than 
70,000  Congolese  over  the  borders  seeking 
refuge  from  the  fighting. 

Zambia  has  encountered  special  problems 
In  trying  to  determine  the  place  in  a  na- 
tion-state of  nonconformist  religious  groups. 
Among  these  are  the  Watchtowers  and  the 
Lumpa  sect  of  prophetess  Alice  Lenshlna. 
These  groups  have  Instructed  members  not 
to  participate  In  political  activity,  a  prohi- 
bition which  has  led  to  suppression  and  co- 
ercive action  by  the  Zambia  Government. 

VARIETY    or    CLASHES 

In  a  variety  of  clashes  government  forces 
have  killed  hundreds  of  sect  adherents  and 
have  driven  others  from  their  vUlages.  A 
number  have  fled  beyond  the  borders  of 
Zambia. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  con- 
tinuing migrations  from  the  countryside  to 
the  city.  This  process  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  now  occurring  in  Africa.  It  has 
resulted  from  the  desire  of  majiy  young 
Africans  to  experience  the  opptortunltles  £ind 
glamour  of  city  living.  It  has  swollen  many 
African  cities — Kanshasa,  Lagos,  Nairobi, 
and  Accra,  for  Instance — beyond  their  capac- 
ity to  support  the  Influx. 

Those  migrating  to  the  cities  are  refugees 
In  n3  cU:tom.-\ry  sense.  But  many  have  fled. 


as  refugees  do;  they  have  left  behind  stag- 
nation, societies  run  by  conservative  elders, 
and  economic  deterioration  especially  oner- 
ous In  rural  areas.  Many  do  not  find  em- 
ployment In  the  cities.  And,  like  refugees, 
those  who  cannot  lodge  with  relatives  are 
homeless  and  displaced. 

One  would  like  to  write  that  African  refu- 
gees problems — and  the  minority  adjust- 
ments which  underlie  many  of  them — will 
soon  be  resolved.  Little  evidence,  however, 
demonstrates  this  view. 

For  the  moment  Africa's  minority  prob- 
lems remain — as  do  the  efforts  of  the  new 
African  nations  to  harmonize  the  demands 
of  nationhood  to  those  of  minority  groups. 

Africa's  refugees  also  remain.  They  are  the 
wages  paid  by  the  ethnically  oriented  socle- 
ties  of  the  past  for  emergence  Into  non- 
ethnlcally  oriented  nationhood. 

Flight  to  Hong  Kong 

(Note. — It's  a  tight  squeeze  In  this  British 
colony — 400  square  miles  for  4  million  peo- 
ple. And  half  the  populace  are  refugees, 
with  more  arriving  each  day  from  mainland 
China.  That  Is  the  problem  in  Hong  Kong. 
But,  thanks  to  British  pragmatism  and 
Chinese  Initiative,  it  is  being  kept  at  man- 
ageable proportions.) 

(By  John  Hughes) 

Hong  Kong. — It  Is  a  night  without  a 
moon,  and  the  mist  hangs  low  over  the 
South  China  Sea,  clinging  to  the  rippling 
wavetops. 

Cautiously  the  "snake  boat"  works  its 
way  through  the  coastal  waters  that  divide 
China  from  Hong  Kong.  Suddenly  there  Is  a 
challenge.  A  police  boat  looms  through  the 
mist.  A  searchlight  flares.  There  are  shouts 
and  splashes  as  passengers  on  the  snake  boat 
fling  themselves  over  the  side.  Some  strike 
out  for  shore.  The  sturdier  ones  make  It  and 
stumble,  gasping.  Inland. 

Another  batch  of  refugees  from  Communist 
China  has  found  sanctuary  in  Hong  Kong. 

Such  scenes  as  these  occur  dally  in  the 
waters  of  this  British  colony  as  Chinese, 
who  have  decided  to  put  their  homeland 
behind  them,  make  the  break  for  life  In  what 
still  may  be  a  Chinese  city,  but  one  over 
which  the  British  flag  flutters. 

Of  Hong  Kong's  nearly  4  million  people, 
about  half  are  refugees  from  the  mainland. 
After  World  War  II,  Hong  Kong  was  a  drowsy 
little  tropical  outpost  with  a  population  of 
less  than  a  million.  Then  the  Communists 
took  power  in  China.  Peasants  from  Kwang- 
tung  and  capitalists  and  rich  businessmen 
from  Shanghai  came  pouring  across  the  nar- 
row land  border  into  Hong  Kong.  By  the 
end  of  the  1940's,  Hong  Kong's  population 
had  doubled.  By  the  end  of  the  '50's  it  had 
trebled. 

INFLOW    WORKS    BY    CYCLES 

Since  the  great  Influx  of  the  '40's,  the  flow 
of  refugees  has  gone  in  cycles,  depending 
on  conditions  Inside  China.  In  the  summer 
of  1962.  after  two  bad  harvests  and  a  result- 
ing food  shortage,  some  160.000  Chinese 
surged  across  the  border,  breaking  down  the 
chain-link  fence  in  the  attempt  to  gain 
refuge  in  Hong  Kong.  About  a  third  were 
arrested  by  British  authorities  and  returned 
to  China.  The  others  have  remained. 

In  ensuing  years,  the  flow  took  a  dip  until 
the  chaos  of  the  "cultural  revolution"  In  1967. 

At  the  peak  of  violence  In  China,  more 
than  1,000  p««ons  a  month  were  slipping 
past  Conununist  security  patrols  and  making 
for  Hong  Kong.  The  colony's  director  of  im- 
migration, William  E.  Collard,  recently  cal- 
culated the  number  of  "Illegal  entrants"  Into 
Hong  Kong  during  that  year  at  18,000.  Now 
the  number  has  dropped  to  somewhere 
around  400  a  month. 

But  since  1962.  when  the  land  frontier  was 
reinforced,  the  bulk  of  refugees  have  come 
by  water.  Occasionally  shots  are  heard  from 
the  Chinese  side  of  the  border  fence;  It  Is 
presumed    that    Communist    guards    have 
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coart  to  Hong  Kong  in  Junk,  and  samp^.  Isb  '«  t^^t^ew  °  ^            ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^             ''?,^'J^*Uuon  pei^^s  m 

or  oav  the  price  for  a  haaardous  ride  In  a  i^*J*'°",„"*^'^-   rhinese  Nationalist  Gov-  has  resettled  more  than  1  "^'""P.  P^'^X^^' 

Tna^e^boat,  whose  owner  makes  a  living  run-  l^^^^''^^- ^,l^Tlpp^t^^ly  unenthu-  apartment  blocks  °J^ '  V.^'larW  Ss   w^re 

nlng  human  cargoes  through  both  Commu-  ^^°^"'d°°  ,^e  past  promises.  Chinese  refu-  particularly  li^ithe  h"";^^'*.^'*'^^^  "J-^J^'^l^^^o 

nlst  and  British  patrols.  t^  „'ho  teek  residence  on  Taiwan  have  to  not  elegant.  The  principal  «'°<=fj°  „''^,^\° 

Im.  Of  the  m'oet  venturesome  walk  over  f^^„^g^°  .^^^.^  ^oUUcal   screening.   Officials  throw  up  simple  ''"'l''|^f^  P^^t^'^^^be,  o'f 

land  as  far  as  they  can,  then  try  swimming  ^^f^  in  the  process  also  agree  that  the  mum  facilities  for  the  ma».imum  number 

across  coves  and  bays  which  divide  Chinese  ^    j  ^^^^^g  g^ek  only  the  best  qualified  and  people  m  Ji^ed^                            ,              ^dult. 

territory  from  British.  At  low  tide,  they  car^  feern  little  interested  in  run-of-lhe-mlU  refu-  These  allowed  onl>  ^^^^^'^ ^^^J^l^l^l;^ 

cover  seine  distance  by  wading  but  must  still  ^^^  But  this  Is  bemg  expanded  to  27  square  f^t 

swim  part  of  the  way  through  open  sea.  6^'                      ^„lvals  in  Hong  Kong  eml-  per  person,  and  ^^•^^^'"^"^  '°  f^;'^"^^''  have 

Thus,   because   of   its   accessibility   to   the  J^^      ^^^^^  „,  ,i,e  United  States.  But  By    19^3^  ;t^^,g'^^",'^fe'^'     u^t^vernm*  it 

mainland.  Hong  Kong  Is  still  the  magnet  for  ^^^          primarily  seeks  experts,  and  though  housed   2  4    million   1'^^^°"!^  »   ^o ver   meat 

those  disillusioned  by  the  direction  of  events  ^g     immigration    laws    have    been    liberal-  blocks,   or   hou.sing    built    with    goxernra. 

m  China.  Tibetan  refugees  have  fled  to  India.  .^^^    ^^^  ceiling  for  any  one  nationality  is  money. 

and  there  has  been  some  movement  to  the  ^tiii'20000  a  vear.  Chinese  who  akeady  have  ^^  uNE:.m.oTMENT  problem 

Soviet  Union  from  minority  groups  scattered  ^gj^tj^.^g  m   {he   United  States  can   acquire  T-emendous  problems  remain.  Blocks  al- 

along  China's  northwest  border.  But  the  bulk  ^.^^^  ^^.^j^   readily.   For   others  the   process  ^^^^  ^^^  overcrowded.  Outside  the  gov- 

of  refugees  have  come  funneling  out  through      .^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^he  20,000  target  has  not  yet  '^^^^^^jj^  resettlement  estates,  overcrowding 

Hong  Kong  and  to  some  extent  through  the      ^^^^  reached.  ^^  slums  and  tenements  Is  even  worse.  Son.e 

Portuguese  colony  of  Macao.  40  miles  away                               labeling  deplo.-xd  30O  000  people  live  in  areas  where  there  is 

across  the  estuary  of  the  Pearl  River.                                  prospect  for  the  bulk,  then,  is  life  In  icss'  than  10  squar-  feet  per  person^  Sch<K^s 

BASIC  SERVICES  STRAINED                         H.^gKong^But  there  are  no  refugee  camps  are  working  double  shifts  yet  nearly  100. OOQ 

For  the  British,  this  poses  obvious  prob-            ^        ^^        ^o  sprawling  settlements  of  children  of  school  age  do  n°\»^fA^  P'^^I'll'^, 

lel^  Hong  Ko^is  but  400  square  miles  in      ','^"°'^Ientifilble  escapees  from  China.  Says  But    there    Is    no    ^")°";    "'^"^P'"^^^^^ 

ar^."  counting  111    its   outer    islands.   Hong  ^^^^^^Itish  official:                                      .^  ^  P^"^^^""  ^  "°"^ ''^"^ko  ™  kind  of  wori^ 

Kong  island  itself  has  an  area  of  29  square  ..^j^^^   foreigners  come,   they   say:    'T^e  be  Poverty,  there  is  also  some  kmdof^^^^^^^ 

milel.  and  it  Is  desperately  overcrowded.  ^^  ^^  your  refugees.'  And  they  find  It  diffl-  for  everybody,  ^o^t  "^"^^^^  and  it  l^ 

The  British  argue  that  they  have  a  pri-  ,,„t  to"  understand  when  we  teU  them  that  family  or  friends  alreadhere^a^^^^ 

mary  responsibility  to  the  50  percent  or  so  ^he    refugees    are    all    around    them     Their  without  /^^^f^^'i""^!^''""^ 

Tthe    ^pulatlon   actually   born   In   Hong  .^^^ist  guide  may  be  one.  their  tailor,  the  counter  the  most  ha-d.mp^ 

Kong.   as  well   as   to   the   others  who   have  „,^  .ho  drives  their  car,  the  bo,  who  runs         A  number  of  relief  orgamzatlonsta^^  ^^P 

since  made  it  their  home.  There  is  only  so  ^heir  hotel  elevator."  such  cases_  One  of  t"''  "^*J          ;      j^^j.,., 

much  the  government  can  do.  Housing,  the  ..^e  don't  set  up  refugee  camps,'  he  added.  American-financed      lut.r.atlcna^ 

^h^l    sys^m.    and    basic    services    are    al-  -m  fact  we  don't  even  like  labeling  people  committee.  Inc..  ^.^ich  help^^^'^d  JoDs^^^ 

^»=rt^\trfllned    Further   immigration   must  -refueees  '    When    vou    put    them    in   camps  run.  half  a  d07en  day  nurrc.n<>s  tor  renuc.  ^. 

;riUt:i'tfnleL""Ho"g'  Kon^g    is    to    be  ^oTgT^e^them  a  refugee'mentality.  You  insu-  Promlnenynjhe  nu^e^  .;or^       M«^^Ef_, 

swamped.  Thus  goes  the  official  argument.  >         ,h         from   normal   society.   They    lose  ^^^^   M.rthi^  wife^of^  the^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

QUOTA  NEVER  Fn.LED                                  ^s  ■    as  one  official  concedes,   "sounds  child  care. 

This  has  led  to  considerable  criticism  from  ^^^^^j   'j^.^  ^  pou^y  which  again  gives  rise  ^  crisis  thlre  is  not 

abroad,  for  the  official  British  policy  is  to            n^igunderstanding  abroad.  But   in  Hong  Nations   Refugee  Ccmmittes 

hand  back  to  China  those  Chinese  who  enter                                             ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^  ^hrow  ,,,,  „  „,^q^  '  t  Hone  Kong  program,  while  the 

Hong   Kong   Illegally    "Legar    emigrants   to  Kong^    .^^^    ^^^    community,    releasing    all  ^."^ ''g^^^^p^.^^Lm  h^Tre:usee-a.s.  =  . - 

Hong  Kong  from  China  are  ^;'nU^  to  50  a  P     P   ^             ^^             ,^^  themselves."  ^^c^  pro-am  here  provirtmg  ^500.000  in  u  d 

day  in  terms  of  an  ^f.^'",'"""  ^^''^^.'^^t^          This  does  not  mean  that  the  Hong  Kong  ^^^  ^J^^^^^  ^  sumlar  amount  in  foodstulls 

two  g°'«"^^°«-,Sy  V^'^ '^.Xfon^     thei^  government  has  sat  back  and  done  nothing.  \^^21^nm»on  to  the  needy  in  Hong  Kong, 

who    have    sought    the   PfP^^'ft    "   „  isLuJS  The  government  has  embarked  on.  and  com-  »-^^                       refugees  lunneling  into  Hen; 

government  to  leave,  who  have  been  issued              B                 impressive   programs   of   basic  ^°^  ^^  ^^^^   ohvloxxs   hardship,   u?- 

wlth    the    necessary    documents^    "e^nb^  development    anS    services.    But    these    are  ^^^^^i'^'^"^  T^gulsh.  But  a  combination  of 

come  by  train  or  foot  'l"^^ ^^^  P^j^^^J,*^  across  the  board,  for  the  entire  community,  '^^'l]^  pragmatism  and  Chinese  vitality  and 

crossmg  point  at  I^^"; '^""P'*^'^.*"^^"!.  Refugees  participate.  initiative  has  reduced  the  problem  to  mui- 

sary  formalities  on  both  s^ld^o    the  borde^               g^  ^^P  ^^^^^^,  ..^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,„fl^,  Inltla  i^  proportions.  A  problem  there  1..  but 

^v,K^^^^^      /p!.    or  the  m^lmeS   c^nsid-  lot  of  people  from  abroad  came  to  us  and  ^            .^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^^^refes^^^t^^a^^ommr.t'-srer.toq.^^^  l^^<i,Zr:.Z'ir^^'^Zy:':^e  .on,  Kor,  Po.u.Uon  C^outU 

'.Tl^rT-^^A  rn%!.^uTarror^dls^  JdTntir^Se;  project  with  which  they  Ha  miUlons, 

inuslon^^th  the  regime,  getting  such  per-  cuUd  be  associated.                                                      948    ------- ^  , 

mission  is  remote.  im^zighants  at ild  paccrxss                     ^1^^  -  — i::.:.... *• « 

Thus  the  50-a-day  legal  quota  never  has  ..^  ^  ^hat  wasn't  the.  way  we  were  think-  --                      t-.b^well  to  Tibct 

been  filled  ine    We    told   people   how    best    they   could  a  Reluctant  F.^rewell  to   iibct 

Anvone  else  who  heads  for  Hong  Kong  is  help  the  whole  community— of  which  many  ,  note.— Tibetan  refugees  who  fled  to  ludia 

considered  bv  the  British  an  "illegal  Imml-  ^.gre  refugees.  One  of  the  most  Intelligent  ^ave  had  to  adapt  to  a  nsw  climate  and  a 

erant  "  Not  only  must  he  circumvent  Com-  ^^^  understanding  responses  came  from  the  ^^^  society,  leaving  theu-  nomadic  pa^t  ur 

munlst  guards  and  patrols  on  the  Chinese  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  built  ^n  unknown  future.) 

side  of  the  border,  but  he   also  must  run  ^  ^adly  needed  technical  college.  It  wasn  t  ^^^  Ernest  Weatherall) 

the  gantlet  of  Royal  Hong  Kong  Police  patrol  confined     exclusively    to    refugees      But     it  Delhi -The    borders    of    Tibet    are 

boats  cruising  the  colony's  water  boundaries,  j^^j  ^^  tremendously  in  absorbing  them  into  New    D^'-"^^           ^^,^  „,  refugees  finds 

In  practice,  however,  the  rules  get  bent.  ^^^  community,  which  was  our  objectUe.  fff^^v  °hroueh"the  passes  of  the  Hlmalava-, 

Refugees  who  sUp  past   the   British  patrols  ^^^^^  ^^   Hong  Kong's   dramatic   progress  «  ^»^^\'^™'iff4  ^he  summer  months.  -Rie 

and  reach  land  are  allowed  to  stay.  When  attributable  to  refugees.  Shanghai  '"^°i"f '" ''"hi„%e  have  decided  they  u-i 

they   seek   registration   and    identity   docu-  ^,     i>^h3,3  brought  their  money^and  some-  ^^-r^^^^s^ol  t^ir  l' bor  force, 

ments  no  questions  are  asked.  "The  rule  of  ^^^  ,^^j^  equipment,  to  Hong  Kong.  When  the  T.betans  f«  tne^  communist  Armv  ..,- 

thumb  is  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  re-  communists  took  power  in  China,  some  J h^"  ;"f  ^'"'1950  ^^  reestablish   Chinas 

turned  to  China  if  caught  at  sea.  However,  ^^^^^^^.„M    owners   had    ordered    new   ma-  \^^f^ J'^^;;^,  \he   area.   Peking   Lejran   a 

since  the  cultural  revolution  even  this  pro-  «             ^j^,^j^   ^.„^   malting   In   Hong  Kong  ^'^^^"^""^J^^tion  and  subjugation  ol  t- 

vision  has  been  waived.  Because  of  its  deli-  ^^^  shipment  onward  to  China.  They  prompt-  brutal  c  .'Ionization  ana         j   b 

rate  relaUonshlp  with  China,  the  Hong  Kong  .  ^3^^.^,^^  ^he  shipping  or,;lers  and  set  up  '^^^'n^''^.             c' ire-e  had  d^^.rd  10  e  inii- 

government  Is  reluctant  to  discuss  this  wai-  >^       factories  In  Hong  Kong.  B>  '^"^J^*  >^;     "      ,,1  leal  inliuence  of  the 

ver.    But,   in    fact,    no   refugees   have    been  p^^m  other  strata  of  Chinese  scclety  came  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ The  lamaseries.  Thu.  tegan 

handed  back  in  recent  times.  technical    knowledge,    initiative,   industn-  °f;''    "i^i  imiux  ol  refugees  into  the  .I'.b- 

TAiwAN  SCREENING  STRICT  ^nd  Cheap  labor.  All  this  has  combined  10  '^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  partition  between  Inula 

What  do  go  back  are  the  Junks  and  boats  make  Hong  Kong,  a  Pj^ce  ;vi\^  "°  'Jf^.^^'''  and  Pakls'.an. 

on  w^lch  the  refugees  fled  China.  For  these,  resources  ^}Xon^VoLXrn^^^^  ^he  Dalai  Lama  f.ed  to  India  that  vear _ 

Xe?trr\hr'BTltish  \TSulo"^  wlS  "U^dld^acllernfe^ts   is  Its  housing  And  thousands  ot  Tibetan  refugees  followed 
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him.  Between  1959  and  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities with  China  In  1962.  these  refugees 
were  not  welcomed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. During  that  period  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
had  fostered  the  policy  of  ■'Hlndl-Chlnl  Bhal- 
Bhal  ■  (Indians  and  Chinese  are  brothers) 
with  Peking.  Mr.  Nehru  had  recognized 
China's  claim  over  Tibet,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Tibetan  refugees  in 
India  caused  embarrassment  in  New  Delhi. 
But  there  were  also  economic  reasons.  In- 
dia had  still  not  absorbed  the  several  million 
Hindu  refugees  who  streamed  over  the  bor- 
ders from  Pakistan  in  1947.  Even  today,  many 
of  these  refugees  live  in  squalid  slums  and 
shacks  or  even  sleep  In  the  streets. 

FINANCIAL    AID    FROM    ABROAD 

While  India  provided  a  sanctuary  for  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetan  refugees,  finan- 
cial help  for  these  gentle  people  came  from 
other  countries. 

A  considerable  amount  of  aid  came  from 
the  American  Emergency  Committee  for  Ti- 
betan refugees.  Other  large  contributions 
came  from  such  voluntary  agencies  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Church  World  Service. 
Later,  when  the  illusory  friendship  with 
Commtmlst  China  evaporated,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  began  to  put  the  Tibetan 
refugees  to  work  on  constructing  roads  along 
the  border  with   China. 

But  it  was  the  determination  to  survive 
that  kept  the  Tibetan  refugees  going.  After 
reaching  India  they  worked  on  odd  Jobs,  then 
later  on  the  griieling  border-road  projects 
during  the  summer.  In  the  winter  they  sold 
Jewelry  or  knit  pullover  sweaters  to  make 
money. 

It  was  reluctantly  recognized  by  the  Dalai 
Lama  that  it  would  be  a  long  time.  If  ever, 
before  the  refugees  would  be  able  to  return 
to  their  homeland.  It  was  decided  by  the 
spiritual  leader  to  set  up  programs  that  would 
make  the  Tibetan  refugees  self-sufficient  and 
help  them  integrate  into  the  life  of  India. 

Today  there  are  about  56.000  Tibetan  ref- 
ugees in  India.  With  the  help  of  the  Indian 
Government,  many  have  been  resettled  in 
different  areas  of  the  country.  The  Tibetan 
Industrial  Rehabilitation  Society  has  found 
employment  for  refugees  in  wool  mills,  tea 
estates,  and  in  factories. 

SELF-HELP     CENTERS     SPROUT 

Self-help  centers  have  also  been  set  up 
around  the  country.  One  is  a  few  miles  from 
Darjeellng  in  West  Bengal.  This  site  is  con- 
sidered sacred  by  the  Tibetans,  since  the 
Dalai  Lama  lived  there  during  another  Chi- 
nese invasion  of  Tibet  in  1910. 

The  refugees  are  taught  various  handi- 
crafts, such  as  carpet  weaving,  wood  carving, 
and  making  Tibetan-style  bags,  boots,  and 
shoes.  These  are  sold  to  help  pay  for  running 
the  cente^r.  After  learning  various  skills,  re- 
fugees leave  the  center  and  set  themselves  up 
in  business. 

This  facility  takes  care  of  not  only  working 
adults  but  also  orphans  and  the  aged.  A 
nursery  school  has  been  set  up  to  care  for 
the  youngsters  while  their  parents  are  work- 
ing. 

Education  has  been  given  top  priority  In 
the  program  to  rehabilitate  Tibetan  refugees. 
The  Tibet  Schools  Society  runs  residential 
schools  for  some  7.000  children.  All  are  in  the 
cool  hill  stations.  Darjeellng,  Dalhousie, 
Kallmpong.  Simla,  and  Mtissoorie. 

At  Mussoorie  are  some  14,000  children  who 
have  lost  their  parents.  They  are  being  edu- 
cated by  the  Save  the  Children  Federation.  A 
foster  parent  is  provided  for  every  25  chil- 
dren. An  important  part  of  the  curriculum  is 
devoted  to  Tibetan  studies,  and  lamas  are 
on  the  faculty  to  provide  religious  training, 

INDUSTRIAL     ADAPTATION     PUSHED 

One  of  the  most  difficult  projects  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Tibetan  Industrial  Re- 
habilitation Society.  Its  mission  Is  to  break 
the  Tibetan's  traditional  isolation  so  he  can 
cope  with  the  realities  of  industrial  life. 


The  projects  of  the  society  include  a  fiber- 
glass factory,  a  limestone  quarry,  a  lime 
plant,  a  woolen  mill,  and  a  tea  estate.  Many 
of  the  workers  have  been  recruited  from  the 
border-road  projects.  However,  they  have  be- 
come so  used  to  seasonal  labor  on  the  roads 
they  have  had  a  difficult  time  settling  down 
in  a  factory  Job. 

Many  Tibetans,  who  have  traditionally 
lived  in  the  moimtalns,  tending  yak  and 
sheep,  have  found  It  almost  impossible  to 
adapt    to    the   disciplines   of   an    industrial 

society. 

Most  Tibetan  refugees  can  adapt  them- 
selves to  difficult  condiuons  In  India.  Some 
have  cleared  dense  tropical  forests  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  settlements.  Until  reaching 
India  they  never  saw  farm  machinery.  Now 
farmers  in  Mundegod  In  Mysore  state  use 
tractors  donated  by  a  private  manufacturer. 

A  tractor  maintenance  and  repair  shop 
at  the  farm  Is  being  run  by  a  young  Tibetan, 
trained  in  mechanics  at  one  of  the  refugee 
centers. 

The  agriculture  settlements  in  Mysore  have 
produced  enough  crops  to  sustain  the  12.000 
refugees  who  live  there.  In  addition,  the 
Tibetans  also  cultivate  cash  crops  such  as 
cotton. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  FIRM 

The  rehablllatlton  program  has  brought 
up  some  questions:  If  these  programs  suc- 
ceed, and  they  appear  to  be  doing  so.  will  It 
weaken  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  life 
of  the  Tibetans  Will  they  want  to  settle 
down  in  India  and  forget  their  homeland? 

So  far  this  has  not  happened.  Religion 
is  firmly  entrenched  in  all  strata  of  Tibetan 
society  in  India.  In  fact,  the  Dalai  Lama 
indicated  that  the  Tibetans  would  keep  the 
flame  of  religion  burning,  even  if  it  were 
extinguished  In  Tibet  by  the  Communists. 

In  Ladakh.  Tibetan  Buddhist  leaders  have 
complained  that  the  Kashmir  government  Is 
finding  excuses  to  evacuate  the  refugees. 
Other  harassments  Include  a  refusal  by  the 
government  to  permit  the  Tibetans  to  build 
a  place  of  prayer  on  the  Srlnagar  Road. 

As  for  putting  roots  down  in  India,  the 
Tibetans  seem  more  than  willing  to  inte- 
grate themselves  into  Indian  life.  But  they 
are  still  regarded  as  "foreigners'  by  New 
Delhi.  Each  time  a  Tibetan  moves  from  one 
locality  to  another,  he  has  to  register  with 
the  police. 

Because  they  are  considered  foreigners,  the 
Tibetan  refugees  are  not  given  the  same 
legal  protection  as  are  Indians.  In  some 
cases,  the  refugees  have  suffered  in  their 
legal  dealings  with  Indians. 

Despite  indications  that  the  refugees  may 
spend  a  lifetime  In  exile  in  India,  the  Dalai 
Lama  said.  "All  my  people  who  have  escaped 
still  want  to  return  some  day  to  Tibet." 
South  Vietnam's  Refitgees:  Aid  "Too  Little, 
Too  Late"? 

(Note. — There  are  1.3  million  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  government  appropriates 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  national  budget 
to  helping  them  But.  concerned  officials  point 
out.  there  is  still  no  concept  of  their  long- 
term  rehabilitation  into  a  structured  society. 
This  problem,  they  say.  has  not  yet  been 
faced.) 

(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 

Saigon. — The  refugee  program  in  Vietnam 
is  at  the  critical  point  where  it  is,  or  should 
be,  moving  from  emergency  relief  to  long- 
term  rehabiUtation.  But  at  the  moment  it 
appears  headed  for  a  "too  little,  too  late  ' 
rating. 

This  is  not  to  denigrate  either  the  Her- 
culeau  relief  effort  that  has  been  made  so 
far  or  the  dedicated  few  on  both  the  Viet- 
namese iind  the  American  sides  who  have 
labored  to  feed  and  shelter  the  millions  of 
refugees  the  Vietnam  war  has  created. 

Officials  point  out  with  some  pride  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  wide- 
scale  care  for  war-created  refugees  has  been 
Instituted  while  the  w.ir  was  still  in  process. 

Even  so,  the  refugee  problems  are  stagger- 


ing in  that  they  have  a  low-priority  rating 
when  pitted  against  continuing  military  op- 
erations, intensified  peace  negotiations,  and 
political  skirmishing  In  Saigon.  Also  they 
may  well  create  the  conditions  all  over  again 
for  a  new  Communist  Insurgency. 

LEADERS  DEPLETED 

Any  war  is  disruptive.  A  civil  war  Is  espe- 
cially brutal.  A  guerrilla  civil  war  reinforced 
by  massive  artillery  and  air  power  may  be 
the  most  cruel  of  all  (short  of  some  nuclear 
holocaust).  And  a  war  that  has  raged  inter- 
mittently for  a  quarter  of  a  century  defies 
comprehension  in  its  results. 

Apart  from  the  dead,  this  war  has  bled  the 
country  of  several  generations  of  leaders, 
displaced  up  to  a  third  of  the  population, 
rent  the  social  fabric,  destroyed  villages  and 
placed  villagers  In  urban  slums  and  worsen- 
ing health  conditions. 

In  all  it  has  produced  at  least  4  million 
refugees.  300.000  physically  disabled.  20,000 
to  50.000  prostitutes,  more  than  90.000  or- 
phans, and  no  one  knows  Just  how  many  Ju- 
venile delinquents  and  predelinquents. 

One  sees  the  evidence  dally — the  dirty 
homeless  shoeshlne  boy  in  Saigon,  the  apa- 
thetic old  man  in  a  refugee  camp  with  noth- 
ing to  do,  the  widow  in  her  20's  who  has 
lost  both  legs  and  whose  two  children  are 
in  hospitals  with  wounds. 

COMMUNIST    zone     FLED 

But  the  situation  now  is  vastly  improved 
over  two  years  ago  or  even  a  year  ago,  as  a 
brief  chronology  shows. 

The  first  wave  of  refugees  in  the  post- 
French  period  was  the  900.000  northerners 
{primarily  Roman  CathoUcs)  who  left  the 
Communist  north  after  the  division  of  Viet- 
nam in  1954.  They  built  new  villages  in  the 
south  and  were  for  the  most  part  success- 
fully resettled  within  three  years. 

The  next  wave  came  when  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (NLF)  began  its  guerrilla 
war  in  the  earlv  '60  s.  By  mid- 1965  the  num- 
bers of  new  refugees,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  fleeing  NLF  terror,  had  reached  some 
300,000. 

These,  however,  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
the  earlier  refugees.  They  did  not  have  the 
political  glamour  of  the  anti-Communist 
northerners,  nor  were  they  Catholics  com- 
ing to  a  hospitable  Catholic  regime.  They 
were  instead  an  unwelcome  burden  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  had  no  tradition  of  social  wel- 
fare or  public  services,  that  was  paper  thin 
m  administrators,  that  was  only  beginning 
to  restabllze  itself  after  the  1963  assassina- 
tion of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  and  was 
fighting  for  its  life  on  the  battlefield. 

The  refugees  were  ignored  as  well  by  the 
Americans,  who  were  fully  occupied  with 
the  military  side  of  introducing  combat 
troops  to  Vietnam. 

In  late  1965  a  minimal  stopgap  program 
of  aid  to  refugees  at  last  was  begun.  In 
early  1966  a  special  Commissariat  for  Ref- 
ugees was  established  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government. 

In  the  beginning  of  1967  the  big  U.S.  mili- 
tary sweeps  such  as  "Cedar  Falls  "  and  "Junc- 
tion City"  w^ere  inaugurated  In  III  Corps,  with 
villagers  forced  to  move  from  their  homes 
as  large  NLF-controlled  areas  were  cleared 
and  turned  into  free-fire  zones. 

More  serious  quantitatively  was  the  explo- 
sion of  bitter  large  unit  warfare  in  the  De- 
militarized Zone  (DMZ)  area.  As  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  troops  sought  to  meet  the 
threat  of  main-force  North  Vietnamese  units 
with  frontal  assaults,  new  refugees  were  cre- 
ated at  a  rate  of  10.000  and  20.000  per  week. 
One  operation  cleared  10.000  villagers  out  of 
a  battle  area  within  four  days. 

I  Corps  quickly  became  the  critical  area 
for  refugees.  In  a  matter  of  months  half  a 
million  people  or  20  percent  of  the  area's  2.5 
million  were  refugees — not  cumulatively,  but 
simultaneously.  Some  were  forcibly  moved 
against  their  will  by  U.S.  soldiers,  some 
fled    the   cross   fire   or   especially   American 
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bombing  and  free-fire  zone,  of   their  own 
voUtion.  .„„.^ 

omCIALS    NOT    NOTIPIEO 

FrequenUy.  for  reasons  of  f^^^^^; 
curtty,  refugee  ofBclals  were  not  notified  In 
^vaJce  wSen  a  clearing  operation  wa. 
planned  and  could  not  prepare  for  the  sud- 
den influx.  More  than  once  a  responsible 
American  official  was  first  informed  of  in- 
coming refugees  by  radio  from  the  hell- 
copter  transporting  the  refugees. 

Anmments  over  the  military  efficacy  of 
such  operauons  go  on  ad  InA'*""™-  °°' 
school  ^ues  that  this  massive  relocation 
deprived  the  NLF  of  porters,  rice  growere, 
and  recruits,  a.  was  finally  proved  In  late 

Another  school  argues  that  the  *hyts  as 
conducted  were  simply  irrelevant  to  the 
main  objective  of  counterinsurgence:  se- 
curity for  the  population. 

Whether  the  relocation  was  necessary  or 
not  from  a  military  point,  it  did  take  place, 
and  took  place  with  a  speed  and  under  con- 
ditions that  made  it  impossible  to  care  for 
the  refugees  adequately. 

In  refugee  camps  there  were  repeated 
acute  water  shortages;  some  near  starva- 
tion- widespread  malnutrition:  extended 
breakdowns  of  distribution  either  through 
sheer  lack  of  cadres  or  through  division  of 
goods  and  money,  overcrowding;  hazard- 
ous sanitary  and  health  conditions;  an  ab- 
sence of  schooUng  for  90  percent  of  the 
I  Corps  refugee  children  a  frequent  absence 
of  farmland.  Jobs,  job  opportunities,  and 
vocational  training  for  adults.  Above  all, 
there  was  a  lack  of  security,  as  Viet  Cong 
attacks  on  the  camps  amply  Illustrated. 

Furthermore,  despite  real  concern  in  the 
Refugee  Commissariat,  Saigon— and  province 
chiefs— tended  to  view  the  refugees  with 
suspicion  as  Viet  Cong  sympathizers,  which 
many  of  them  were. 

PRESSURE    ON    CHIEFS 

Then  a  combination  of  things  happened. 
On  the  Vietnamese  side  the  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  put  pressure  on  the  I  Corps 
province  chiefs  to  support  the  program.  Ref- 
ugee officials  were  allotted  more  gas  for 
transportation.  Mobile  distribution  teams 
began  to  fill  the  wide  gaps  left  by  Inadequate 
local  cadres.  „ 

on  the  American  side,  the  1967  69  Ken- 
nedy subcommittee  hearings  spotlighted  the 
pUght  of  the  refugees  and  brought  consider- 
able pressure  on  the  Johnson  administration 
to  step  up  American  effort. 

The  vast  American  logistical  system  was 
then  geared  up  to  service  the  refugee  pro- 
gram and  Americans  began  exercising  more 
control  over  relief  commodities  in  provincial 
warehouses,  so  reducing  illegal  diversion  of 
supplies.  , 

Then  any  progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  refugees  was  shattered  during  February 
1968  with  the  countryside  Tet  offensive  of 
the  NLF  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA). 

In  this  and  the  subsequent  May  and  Au- 
gust offensives  almost  a  million  more  people 
were  made  homeless,  whether  from  the  NLF- 
NVA  attacks  or  from  the  heary  counterflre 
of  allied  bombing  and  artillery  in  the  cities. 
The    planned    refugee    program,    itself    an 
emergency  operation,  had  to  be  subordinated 
to  even  more  of  a  crash  program. 
SWEEPS  hal-t:d 
But  Tet  also  brought  an  end  to  the  wide- 
scale  creation  of  refugees  by  allied  mlUtary 
operations.      Multidivislonal     sweeps      were 
halted  as  American  troops  were  pulled  in  to 
defend  the  cities.  And  this  effect  was  rein- 
forced by  the  tactical  preferences  of  the  new 
U  S.  commander  in  Vietnam,  Gen.  Creighton 
W     Abrams.   The    order   went    out   to    avoid 
creating   more    refugees    by    military    opera- 
tions, and  with  some  exceptions  this  principle 
has  been  adhered  to  since. 

By   fall   of    1968  the   allies  had   begun   a 
counteroffensive  into  the  countryside,  in  the 


three-month  accelerated  Pacification  Cam- 
paign With  the  NLF  stripping  the  country- 
side of  gtierrUlas  and  political  cadres  to  se^ 
main-force  units,  the  allied  push  met  l^e 
resistance  than  anticipated  and  succeeded 
dramatlcaUy  in  Its  aim  of  widening  the  area 
of  government  "presence." 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  by  the  beginning 
of  1969  to  get  on  with  the  return  to  villages 
or  permanent  resettling  of  the  longer-teiro 
refugees  that  had  always  been  the  intended 
goal  of  the  refugee  program. 

The  bulk  of  the  1968  refugees,  many  of 
whom  remained  in  their  home  areas  and 
were  employed  but  simply  "«^'^«<*.  ^f'P  '° 
rebuUdlng  their  homes,  were  on  t^ielr  feet 
again.  And  widening  government  co'^'^'^l 
m  the  countryside  (or  at  least  lessen  ng 
NLF  control )  opened  the  way  for  older  refu- 
gees to  move  back  to  their  villages. 

SUCCESSES    REPORTED 

This  program  now  is  in  °Pf"*^i°'J'.  f "^  '^ 
has  its  drawbacks:  The  majority  of  the  215  - 
000  who  have  returned  to  their  villages  or 
were  resettled  permanently  in  1969  are  ^U 11 
1968  refugees,  not  the  earlier  ones.  And  the 
r^gees  themselves  are  reluctant  to  move 
back  in  many  cases,  as  they  are  not  per- 
suaded that  sec\irlty  exists. 

Because  of  this  some  observers  fear  that 
the  program  may  turn  into  yet  another  mas- 
sive forced  relocauon.  though  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  this  so  far. 

But  the  resetUement  program  has  suc- 
cesses, too.  Along  the  coast  of  I  Corps,  new 
fishing  cooperatives  are  beginning  to  work 
welL  In  the  Mekong  Delta  villagers  have  be- 
gun drifting  back  from  open  fields  to  the 
wooded  canals  and  roadsides  they  had  left 
>-ears  before  because  of  continuous  Inm-tra^ 
lion  by  NLF  snipers  and  subsequent  aUled 
bombing  and  artillery  strikes. 

The  ambitious  Pacification  Campaign  for 
this  year  calls  for  reducing  the  present  1.3 
million  unresettled  refugees  (the  unoffic^ 
number  runs  somewhat  higher,  t^  one  mil- 
lion by  this  fall.  Refugee  officials  hope  to 
brine  It  down  even  lower,  to  600.000. 

Meanwhile,  conditions  at  the  teinporaxy 
camps  are  being  improved.  U.S.  funds  devoted 
to  refugee  programs  in  the  narrow  sense  are 
coiLide^ld  ad^uate  now  by  officials.  More 
than  40  percent  of  refugee  children  are  re- 
ported In  school. 

TOLERABLE     CONDITIONS 

The  well-known  Cam  Lo  camp  south  of  the 
DMZ  has  a  new  irrigation  system  that  should 
make  the  surrounding  land  arable  for  the 
first  time  In  the  two  years  refugees  have  lived 
there  U.S.  Army  and  Marine  medics  have 
supplemented  th.  less  than  150  civUlan  doc- 
tors serving  the  countryside. 

Yet  serious  problems  remain.  Insecurity  is 
the  worst,  especially  in  the  three  southern 
provinces  of  I  Corps,  where  the  poorly  de- 
fended refugee  hamlets  have  come  under  re- 
nea-ed  NLF  attacks  by  both  direct  and  in- 
direct fire  this  year.  Disease  and  high  Inl^ant 
mortality  have  been  reported  m  individual 

Seventy  percent  of  the  camps  (and  90  per- 
cent of  th^e  m  I  corps)  are  still  rated  de- 
fcient  by  refugee  officials  in  terms  of  over- 
crowding, water.  Jobs,  classrooms.  cUnlcs. 
and  or  security. 

But  there  have  not  been  epidemics,  nor  has 
there  been  starvation.  Rudimentary  Uvlng 
conditions  at  least  are  on  the  whole  much 
more  tolerable  now  than  they  were  In  1967. 
Vietnam  is  fortunate.  It  Is  a  fertile  land, 
rich  in  natural  resources— except  in  the  in- 
land mountains- and  90  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  in  the  delta  and  coastal  plain. 

People  do  not  starve  when  they  are  ne- 
Electod.  And  Vietnam  is  fortunate  m  the 
reslUence  and  ingenuity  of  its  people  who 
have  maintained  their  identify  and  cohesion 
over  a  millennia  of  sporadic  wars. 

The  future  remains  an  ominous  question 

mark,  however.  ,,„^i 

What  happens  when  a  famUy-and  tradi- 


tion—oriented society  is  torn  fro™  Ita  roots 
on  the  scale  that  has  occurred  in  Vietnam? 
What  happens  to  chUdren  who  have  been 
removed  from  the  discipline  of  fathers  vil- 
lage society,  and  quiet  lives  as  buSalo  herd- 
boys  to  the  urban  slum  world  o«  theft  and 

P'^o^^d^  a  nation  rebuild  after  so  much 
death  and  anguish? 

raOENCT     VOICID 

Getting  beyond  charity  to  "social  reform" 
and  real  planning"  was  what  the  Health 
Social  Welfare,  and  Relief  Minister.  Dr.  Tran 
Lu  y.  called  for  In  an  interview^ 

His  deputy  for  social  welfare.  Dr.  Ton  That 
Nlem  said  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 
UnUl  now  refugee  and  welfare  programs  have 
lust  been  "conditioned  by  the  war.  he  com- 
mented. There  has  not  yet  emerged  any  pro- 
eram  of  prevention  or  development.  Yet  tne 
poverty  of  people"  Is  what  the  Communists 

An  American  official  summed  up  the  need 
as  the  rebuilding  of  a  social  Infrastructure 
to  replace  that  shattered  by  the  war  one 
that  would  encourage  development  and  yet 
not   violate   traditional   local   customs,   and 

^"^All  officials  spoke  with  urgency.  All  agreed 
that  the  problem  had  not  even  been  faced 

yet.  _— , 

In  part  this  is  a  question  of  money.  The 
social  welfare  branch  of  the  ministry  had 
its  proposed  budget  sliced  in  half  this  year- 
down  to  430  million  plasters  (»3.6  rannon) 
or  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese national  budget. 

DRASTIC    CUTS    IN    PROGRAM 

This  has  meant  severe  reducUons  not  only 
in  relief  programs,  such  as  orphan  assistance 
b^t  also  drSuc  cuts  In  planned  community 
and  day-care  centers  that  were  to  have  been 
the  core  of  long-term  community  develop- 

™^is  affects  many  more  people  than  Just 
refugees  and  ex-reiugees.  while  the  impact 
on  those  once  dispossessed  is  likely  to   be 

proportionably  greater.  

But  beyond  money  Is  the  deeper  question 
of  concept-and  a  program  to  implement 
mar^o^cept.  The  VS.  has  accepted  and  is 
discharging'^  a  responsibility  for  emergency 
help  to  refugees. 

It  has  not  yet.  at  least  as  evidenced  in  the 
total  refugee  and  social  '"elf are  program, 
accepted  a  responsibility  to  Pr°""°«  ''^S^ 
term  rehabilitation  of  these  PeoP  «  «nto  a 
restructured  society.  Nor  has  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  done  so.  Meanwhile,  the 
NLF  is  waiting  in  the  wings. 
CUB.^N  refugee;  "I  AM  BOTH  Happy  and  Sad  " 
(NOTE— Twice  a  day.  five  da>-s  a  week,  a 
flight  arrives  at  Miami  from  Cuba.  It  is  part 
of  an  arrangement  umque  In  the  annals  of 
refu^  hlswrv.  Since  the  flights  start^. 
Tbout  165.000  exues  have  come  to  the  Laited 
States— and  the  flow  conUnues. ) 

( By  James  Nelson  Goodsell ) 
Miami— It  is  12:20  p.m.  on  a  sunny  after- 
noon 'in' Miami.  A  propeller  craft  belonging 
to  Airlift  international  has  just  taxied  up  to 
a  hanger  area  on  the  far  side  of  Miami  s  busy 
imeSonal  Airport  away  from  the  main 
terminal  building. 

As  the  door  to  the  plane  swings  ope°-  ^^ 
men  women,  and  children  step  out  into  the 
S^ght  .un  and  are  moved  quickly  mto  vjit- 
mg  buses.  The  group,  the  second  today^ 
are  Cuban  refugees  who  have  chosen  exile 
from  their  homeland  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue living  in  Cuba.  „^  np 
Tvrtce  a  dav.  five  days  a  week,  since  De- 
cember of  1965.  this  steady  trickle  of  refugees 
h^  ^n  making  the  trip  from  Varadero 
ai^rt  northeast  of  Havana  to  Mi^""  J:^eT 
s^  the  airlift  began,  approximately  165^«) 
Cublns  have  arrived  in  Miaim  under  a  pro- 
S^fficlally  approved  by  both  the  Cuban 
and  united  States  governments. 

It  is  a  umque  arrangement  in  the  annals 
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of  refugees  Seldom.  If  ever,  has  there  been 
a  program  for  refugees  which  In  a  way  has 
the  blessing  of  both  the  country  the  refugees 
are  leaving  and  the  one  to  which  they  are 
going. 

A    FIRST    FOR    UNITED    STATES 

Moreover,  the  program  is  unique  for  the 
United  States  because  this  nation  has  never 
before  been  a  country  of  first  asylum  for 
refugees  Those  who  have  come  to  the  U.S. 
in  the  past  have  for  the  most  part  passed 
through  one  or  more  Intermediate  nations. 

The  90  Cubans  who  landed  on  this  bright, 
sunny  afternoon  represented  virtually  every 
part  of  the  Island  nation  which  lies  only 
a  scant  90  miles  across  the  Florida  Straits 
from  the  US. 

They  left  their  homeland,  without  any 
real  assurance  of  ever  seeing  it  again,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Some  frankly  did  not 
like  the  social  and  economic  climate  in  Com- 
munist Cuba.  Others,  without  much  ideo- 
logical bent,  wanted  to  Join  relatives  who 
preceded  them  to  the  United  States.  Still 
others  found  it  a  good  way  to  start  anew, 
having  very  little  to  leave  behind  in  their 
homeland. 

FAMILIES    REUNITED 

All  of  those  who  came  today,  however, 
have  s»ine  relatives  or  family  connections 
here  which  makes  It  possible  to  have  their 
names  placed  on  the  United  States  list  of 
Cubans  who  may  enter  through  this  oflHcial 
airlift  corridor. 

Among  the  group  Just  landed  here  axe 
12  separate  families — some  with  both  par- 
ents and  between  one  and  four  children. 
There  .ire  half  a  dozen  elderly  persons 
aboard  the  flight,  going  to  join  younger 
members  of   their  families  already  in  exile. 

There  are  several  men  and  several  women 
traveling  alone — in  one  case,  a  father  is  com- 
ing to  Join  his  wife  and  two  children  who 
preceded  him.  in  another,  a  woman  is  Join- 
ing a  husband  already  here.  One  single  girl, 
with  an  aunt  and  uncle  living  in  a  Northern 
state,  has  left  her  parents  and  a  brother 
and  sister  behind  in  Cuba,  with  little  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  follow. 

It  is  a  typical  group— the  sort  that  United 
States  immigration,  customs,  health,  and  re- 
settlement officials  meet  day  in  and  day  out. 

ROADBLOCKS    CRASHED 

Not  all  Cubans  who  flee  their  island  come 
out  with  the  official  airlift.  Last  January,  in 
an  Incident  which  has  yet  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained, a  large  group  of  refugees  fled  by 
crashing  a  truck  through  Cuban  and  North 
American  roadblocks  at  the  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  in  southeastern  Cuba.  Still  others 
attempt  to  slip  across  the  Florida  Straits  in 
tiny  boats,  some  of  whom  make  It. 

And  other  refugees  go  out  through  estab- 
lished commercial  airline  runs  to  Mexico  City 
and  Madrid.  But  this  is  only  a  small  trickle, 
based  on  twice-a-week  flights  to  Mexico  and 
once-a-week  to  Spain — and  then  only  on 
space  available  basis. 

The  bulk  of  refugees  now  comes  out  via 
the  air  ferry. 

But  refugees  have  been  coming  out  of 
Cuba  ever  since  Fidel  Castro  came  to  p>ower, 
toppling  the  dictatorship  of  Fulgencio  Ba- 
tista in  January,  1959.  The  first  to  leave  were 
some  of  the  officials  and  supporters  of  the 
Batista  government.  Although  their  exact 
number  is  not  known,  several  thousand 
Batista  supporters  appear  to  have  fled  the 
Island  in  an  exodus  quite  similar  to  those 
which  take  place  in  Latin  America  whenever 
a  dictatorship  is  overthrown. 

THREE    PERIODS    OF    FLIGHT 

Throughout  1959  and  1960,  additional 
thousands  left,  some  temporarily,  some  per- 
manently. Among  this  group  were  many  of 
Cuba's  wealthiest  families  who  were  worried 
about  the  revolution  under  way  on  the  island 
under  Dr.  Castro.  There  is  no  tally  of  the 
number  of  Cubans  who  left  in  this  period 
to   enter   the   United   States,   although  U.S. 


refugee  ofBclals  here  suggest  It  would  run 
Into  several  thousand. 

Those  same  ofBclals  have  records,  however, 
for  the  period  from  February,  1961,  onward. 

They  cite  three  distinct  periods  in  the  saga 
of  the  Cuban  refugee  and  in  the  United 
States  refugee  program,  which  was  begun  In 
February,  1961 : 

Using  commercial  flights  for  the  most  part, 
153.534  Cubans  were  registered  with  refugee 
officials  in  Miami  betwsen  Feb.  1,  1961,  and 
late  October,  1962,  at  the  time  of  the  mis- 
sile crisis  which  cut  off  commercial  flights. 

Using  small  boats  and  occasionally  coming 
through  another  country,  29,962  Cubans  were 
registered  In  the  three  years  between  the 
missile  crisis  and  Dec.  1,  1965. 

Using  the  airlift  for  the  most  part.  165.000 
Cubans  have  come  out  in  the  Sli  years  since 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  signed  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  permitting  those 
Cubans  who  wanted  to  leave  the  island  to  do 
so  if  their  names  were  approved  by  both 
governments. 

ASSISTED    300,000    REFUGEES 

To  process  and  speed  the  arriving  refugees, 
the  United  States  set  up  a  reception  and  re- 
settlement service.  With  a  director  in  Wash- 
ington and  main  facilities  here,  the  United 
States  Cuban  Refugee  Program  to  date  has 
assisted  in  one  way  or  another  more  than 
300.000  Cubans.  The  minute  a  planeload 
lands  at  the  Miami  airport,  officials  from  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Center  here  begin  a  detailed 
processing  which  takes  surprisingly  little 
time. 

Persons  aboard  the  12:20  p.m.  plane  will  be 
through  much  of  the  processing  as  early  as 
3  p  m.  This  includes  a  short  speech  of  wel- 
come, baggage  inspection,  immigration 
check,  health  examination,  personal  inter- 
views, clothing  distribution,  and  resettle- 
ment interviews  with  one  of  four  agen- 
cies which  officially  take  over  once  govern- 
ment formalities  are  finished. 

Along  the  way,  the  new  arrivals  will  be 
given  a  box  lunch  of  sandwiches,  cake,  and 
some  candy — also  Cuban-type  coffee. 

For  many  of  the  refugees,  language  is  an 
immediate  problem — and  virtually  all  those 
connected  with  the  program  speak  fluent 
Spanish,  some  of  them  refugees  themselves. 

WHERE    THEY     GO 

An  effort  is  made  to  get  the  new  arrivals 
to  locations  where  members  of  their  own 
families  live — and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Room  and  board  facilities  for  the  new  ar- 
rivals are  available  in  a  converted  United 
States  Army  officers  billet  at  the  Miami  air- 
port. But  most  new  arrivals  use  the  facili- 
ties for  only  a  few  hours,  if  that. 

Although  the  greatest  number  of  Cubans 
have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  Miami  area,  a 
significant  number  have  gone  to  every  state 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  order  of  numbers  of  refugees,  the  six 
states  with  the  largest  Cuban  refugee  pop- 
ulation are:  New  York  with  61,317;  New  Jer- 
sey with  37,804;  California  with  26.440;  Illi- 
nois with  15.975;  Florida  outside  the  Miami 
area  with  7,856;  and  Massachusetts  with  6,- 
370.  Some  18,500  also  fly  direct  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

According  to  refugee  officials  here,  the  ref- 
ugees are  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  have  re- 
settled. While  many  had  skills  in  Cuba 
which  could  be  used  In  the  United  States, 
others  had  to  develop  new  skills.  A  number 
of  state  and  local  agencies  are  cooperating 
with  the  refugee  program  in  administering 
training  and  retraining  programs  for  the 
newcomers. 

There  are  problems,  of  course,  for  the  bulk 
of  the  refugees  have  never  before  traveled 
far  and  are  suddenly  thrown  into  an  alien 
environment.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  Is  a  major  problem. 

In  addition,  despite  the  official  assurances 


that  there  are  very  few  refugees  who  want 
to  return  to  a  Cuba  under  Dr.  Castro,  there 
does  Indeed  seem  to  be  quite  a  number  of 
Cubans  even  in  the  Miami  area  who  are 
willing  to  express  some  doubts  about  having 
left,  even  if  at  the  time  they  left  they 
thought  they  were  doing  the  right  thing. 

Interviews  with  a  random  sample  of  mem- 
bers of  Miami's  Cuban  community  suggest 
that  the  majority  want  to  see  the  overthrow 
of  the  Castro  government,  wish  that  the 
United  States  would  do  something  about 
making  this  possible,  but  wonder  whether 
there  Is  much  that  Washington  can  do — 
short  of  invasion. 

Many  of  those  Interviewed  would  like  to 
see  numerous  Castro  reforms  retained  in  a 
post-Castro  Cuba. 

"He's  done  a  good  deal  for  my  island,"  an 
elderly  Cuban  refugee  said,  even  though  she 
and  her  children  and  grandchildren  have  all 
left  the  island.  "I  would  go  back.  I  suppose, 
but  I  am  not  sure  my  grandchildren  will. 
They're  now  Americans." 

Her  reaction,  expressed  by  others  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  was  typical. 

SOME    STAY    BEHIND 

There  are.  of  course,  many  refugees  who 
live  for  the  day  they  can  return  and  for  an 
end  to  the  Castro  government. 

"He's  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  my  country,"  said  a  middle-aged  man  who 
was  In  the  clothing  business  in  Havana  be- 
fore coming  to  Miami  and  now  works  as  a 
dishwasher  in  a  restaurant.  "No  one  likes 
him  in  Cuba,  just  no  one." 

That  reaction  is  also  typical,  but  of  a  mi- 
nority of  refugees.  For  although  the  airlift 
shows  no  signs  of  letting  up  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  most  of  the  refugees  admit  Dr. 
Castro's  support. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  recent  arrivals  here 
tell  of  brothers  and  sisters,  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  children  left  behind  in  Cuba 
who  have  no  desire  to  leave  the  Island- 
indeed  who  openly  support  the  government. 
One  recent  arrival  told  of  a  brother  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Cuban  Army  and  "a  loyal 
Castro  supporter." 

Thus,  families  are  often  split  in  this  evi- 
dence of  the  world  refugee  problem.  It  is  a 
situation  which  has  forced  the  United  States 
Government  to  pay  direct  attention  to  the 
issue.  Last  year,  something  between  $60  mil- 
lion and  $70  million  was  spent  by  the  U.S. 
on  the  Cuban  refugee  program.  In  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year,  beginning  July,  the  total 
may  well  push  upward  to  $80  million. 

Although  the  Cuban  episode  is  a  unique 
one  for  the  United  States,  estimates  here 
and  in  Washington  suggest  that  with  time, 
the  Cuban  refugees  will  "melt  Into  the  pot 
as  other  refugees  in  the  past  have  done,"  as 
one  official  phrased  it. 

Although  many  talk  now  of  returning  to 
Cuba,  the  majority  probably  will  stay  in  the 
United  States  no  matter  what  constitu- 
tional, political,  and  economic  changes  take 
place  in  their  homeland. 

The  majority,  after  a  time,  go  it  alone 
and  require  no  financial  assistance.  In  fact, 
among  the  more  than  300,000  Cubans  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  and  registered 
with  the  refugee  office  here,  only  18.000  are 
receiving  aid  in  the  form  of  financial  assist- 
ance now — and  most  of  these  are  classified 
as  "unemployable" — the  aged,  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  minors. 

The  vast  majority  of  Cuban  refugees  are 
gainfully  employed.  Here  In  Miami  alone, 
for  example,  there  are  2.000  businesses  run 
by  Cubans  in  the  area.  This  is  out  of  a  total 
of  120,000  or  so  Cubans  in  the  Miami  area. 

LIBERATION    FERVOR    COOLS 

A  few  years  ago.  numerous  refugee  groups 
aiming  at  returning  to  Cuba  and  overthrow- 
ing the  Castro  government  sprang  up  In  and 
around  Miami.  Some  still  exist.  Others  can, 
with  the  crank  of  a  mimeograph  machine, 
go  back  into  business.  But  the  period  of  de- 
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termlned  planning  by  exiles  to  unseat  Dr. 
Castro  may  have  subsided.  Some  of  the  most 
active  exiles  of  a  few  years  back  now  are  in 
business  and  other  activities  here. 

One  leading  former  activist  says  that  per- 
haps as  many  as  10.000  refugees  could  be 
gathered  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  Island, 
"but  the  fire  is  going  out  of  them."  Yet  an- 
other. Manolo  Ray.  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  exile  opposition  to  the  Castro 
government,  suggests  the  figure  might  be 
50.000. 

This  group  serves  as  something  of  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States.  For  al- 
though Washington  has  no  relations  with 
Cuba,  it  does  not  see  any  immediate  likeli- 
hood of  a  Castro  overthrow. 

"Conditions  may  not  be  too  favorable  on 
the  Island  at  the  moment,"  says  a  Wash- 
ington official,  "but  the  Castro  regime  has 
plenty  of  support  and  is  well  entrenched." 

The  exiles  coming  out  of  Cuba,  despite 
the  steady  stream,  do  not  suggest  otherwise. 
The  90  refugees  who  got  off  the  plane  this 
afternoon  simply  wanted  out  and  did  not 
like  living  under  the  Castro  government — 
and  the  air  bridge  between  Varadero  and 
Miami  provided  the  out. 

"I  am  both  happy  and  sad."  commented 
an  attractive  24-year-old  girl  who  got  off 
the  plane. 

Her  comment  pretty  well  sums  up  the 
refugee  story  here.  It  Is  a  bittersweet  ex- 
perience for  those  going  through  it. 

Get  Concerned — A  Wat  To  Help  Refugees 
(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

(Note. — The  world's  refugee  population  is 
on  the  increase  each  year.  Despite  the  deep 
concern  of  many,  officials  repwrt  a  need  for 
three  "mores":  More  world  awareness;  more 
individual  generosity;  and  more  partnership 
and  cooperation  between  refugee  agencies.) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — We  were  walking 
through  the  main  lobby  of  the  international 
arrival  building  at  Kennedy  Airport.  New 
York,  on  our  way  to  meet  a  planeload  of  new 
refugees. 

Ruth  Tropin,  my  companion  from  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration (ICEM),  pointed  over  to  the  esca- 
lator area  and  said : 

"It's  near  there  that  the  refugees  usually 
meet  their  families.  And.  do  you  know,  after 
20  years  In  this  work,  I  still  can't  look  at 
them  for  very  long  when  families  are  being 
reunited,  even  though  they're  all  so  happy." 

Today  It  was  a  chartered  Pan  American 
planeload  of  more  than  160  Cubans  flown  In 
from  Madrid.  There  was  a  cluster  of  young 
boys  on  board  (under  the  age  of  15)  who 
were  being  funneled  into  this  country  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  (IRC)  to  keep  them  out  of  Fidel 
Castro's  army  in  accordance  with  their  par- 
ents' or  other  relatives'  wishes. 

Yesterday  it  was  a  plane  loaded  mostly 
vrtth  Czechs.  Since  the  Soviet  intervention  In 
Czechoslovakia,  one  of  the  side  effects  has 
been  a  marked  Increase  In  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees from  other  East  European  countries 
where  people  feel  they  had  better  leave  now. 
Polish  Jews  have  been  "encouraged"  to 
leave  in  considerable  numbers.  Many  Ro- 
manians are  appearing  on  refugee  rolls  after 
tours  abroad. 

friends,  relatives  waiting 

Once  today's  batch  of  refugees  had  fin- 
ished their  paperwork  processing  with 
United  States  Immigration  and  customs  men, 
they  began  coming  into  the  lobby  near  the 
escalators.  They  peer  into  the  crowds  for  a 
sight  of  a  familiar  face.  Sometimes,  especially 
with  the  Cubans,  there  are  as  many  as  six 
or  seven  relatives  or  friends  waiting  for  each 
refugee  coming  through. 

One  refugee  shows  a  sudden  sign  of  recog- 
nition of  a  face  long  unseen,  or  of  the  face 
of  a  friend  he  had  not  expected  to  be  there. 

Through  the  welter  of  outstretched  arms, 


the  hugs,  the  klssee.  the  tears,  the  laughter, 
one  hears  the  great  sighs  and  sobs  of  wel- 
come and  relief. 

Y'ou  swallow  the  lump  In  your  own  throat, 
turn  away,  and  leave  them  to  the  privacy 
of  their  meetings. 

One  of  the  refugees  tells  you  later  that 
as  they  greet  one  another,  they  sometimes 
realize  deep  down  they  are  easing  the  pain 
of  having  waited  for  months,  or  years,  of 
uncertain  separation.  Now  the  uncertainty 
has  ended.  It  feels  good  to  let  it  go  with 
tears  and  laughter. 

A   CUBAN    VOICES   PRIDE 

A  Cuban  father  waiting  for  his  son  to  come 
in  on  this  planeload  says  to  me  proudly: 

"I  used  to  be  a  lawyer  in  Havana.  Now 
I  am  just  a  busboy  in  Miami.  But  I'm  more 
proud  than  I  can  say  to  be  a  busboy  In  a 
free  country  and  to  have  my  son  come 
here." 

His  smile  fades  for  a  moment  as  he  starts 
to  say.  "My  wife  is  still  in  Cuba  with  the 
other"  children,  and  when  I  have  saved 
enough  money  to  pay  their  way  I  will  have 
them  come  too  .  .  ." 

What  he  did  not  say  was  that  an  estimated 
800.000  Cubans  are  waiting  to  leave.  That 
the  rate  of  their  departure  is  about  40.000 
per  year.  And  that  this  could  mean  a  possible 
20  years  before  he  sees  his  whole  family  again. 

Circulating  in  and  out  among  the  refugees 
as  they  come  off  the  plane  and  straggle  into 
the  United  States  immigration  area  are 
workers  like  ICEM's  Mrs.  Tropin  and  others 
from  Church  World  Service.  IRC.  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  and  the  United 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Service  (when  East 
European  refugees  arrive). 

KINDNESS    dispensed    FREELY 

Behind  the  humdrum  work  of  processing 
the  refugees,  making  sure  they  are  all  here, 
that  they  go  onward  to  their  next  destina- 
tion, which  may  be  Canada.  Australia.  Miami, 
Milwaukee,  or  to  friends  in  New  York  City, 
these  workers  dispense  their  kindness  and 
compassion  selflessly. 

They  do  so  so  selflessly.  in  fact,  that  few 
people  ever  know  about  it.  except  the  refu- 
gees themselves.  They  often  write  back  to 
express  gratitude  for  a  kind  word,  for  some- 
ones  lifting  their  cases  off  the  sometimes 
confusing  baggage  belt,  or  pinning  an  iden- 
tification tag  on  them  ...  or  Just  one  of 
many  other  such  first  acts  of  kindness  in  a 
new  country. 

Few  could  comprehend,  for  instance,  the 
vast  amount  of  paperwork,  international 
cabling,  searching  out  of  visas,  challenging 
of  immigration  laws,  or  chartering  of  planes 
that  goes  on  before  a  refugee  arrives  at  his 
destination. 

Miss  Tropin  pointed  to  one  of  the  immi- 
gration officers  and  said: 

"There's  one  of  the  kindest  men  on  earth. 
One  day  a  refugee  got  lost  out  here.  He 
found  him  wandering  around  here  late  at 
night  after  all  the  other  refugees  had  gone 
on  to  their  next  destinations  all  over  the 
free  world.  Somehow,  this  man  traced  me 
down  to  a  dinner  party  I  was  attending,  and 
between  us  we  got  the  refugee  located  with 
the  people  he  was  supposed  to  be  meeting." 

WORLDS    CONSCIENCE    BATTERED 

By  a  curious  reversal,  the  unselfed  work 
of  these  voluntary  refugee  agencies,  gov- 
ernmental organizations,  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  Is  partially  mufBed  by  the  rush 
of  world  events,  by  concern  over  Vietnam, 
violence,  poverty,  and  urban  problems. 
They  all  push  themselves  on  the  world's 
conscience,  and  have  tended  to  overshadow 
some  oi  the  refugee  facts  such  as  these: 

Because  of  the  worlds  turmoil,  there  are 
actually  more  refugees  around  the  world  to- 
day than  10  years  ago. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  this  year  there  was  a  total 
of   17.226.915   uprooted    refugees   as  defined 


by  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  (USCRK 
There  were  15  million  in  1959  which  dropped 
to  13.510.050  In  1962 

This  year's  figures  Include  the  "new"  refu- 
gees In  Vietnam,  the  Czechs  and  other  East 
European  nationalities,  the  Cubans,  the  Bi- 
afran-Nlgerlans.  many  other  Africans,  the 
Tibetans,  etc 

No  one  refugee  agency  or  Individual  Is 
likely  ever  to  receive  due  recognition,  ex- 
cept the  reward  of  knowing  how  many  thou- 
sands, even  millions,  of  people  they  have 
helped.  Nor  could  a  series  of  articles  such 
as  these  pay  due  attention  to  all  of  them. 

The  USCR  can  supply  a  copv  of  V.'orld 
Refugee  Report  which  not  only  treats  some 
of  the  current  world  refugee  problems,  but 
gives  brief  accounts,  names,  and  addresses  of 
most  refugee  agencies  in  the  United  Slates — 
governmental,  intergovernmental,  and  private 
volunurv  agencies.  (USCR.  20  West  40lh 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  10018:  $1  per  copy.) 

HUNGARIAN    REVOLT   BECALLEO 

As  an  official  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  says: 

"The  main  problem  facing  the  private  vol- 
untary refugee  agency  today  is  a  loss  of 
awareness  in  the  community  at  large  of  the 
importance,  the  size  of  the  refugee  problem, 
and  of  the  fact  that  each  year  seems  to 
produce  more  refugees,  and  the  concomitant 
lack  of  awareness  each  year  by  the  general 
public. 

"A  very  simple  proof  of  this  Is  that  at  the 
lime  of  the  Hungarian  events  (during  1956), 
virtually  the  whole  of  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  help.  There  was  hardly  a  university 
or  person  that  didn't  know  about  Hungary 
and  didn't  take  some  action  about  the  200.000 
Hungarians  leaving  their  country  under 
duress. 

"For  the  Czech  situation  of  last  year,  and 
it  continues,  with  some  50.000  persons  in- 
volved, there  was  not  even  a  fourth  of  the 
support.  The  Czech  event  passed  without 
making  a  ripple  in  the  American  conscience 
as  far  as  refugees  were  concerned.  Only  a 
few  small  colleges,  for  instance,  offered  schol- 
arships to  Czech  students,  and  only  the  Ford 
Foundation  injected  itself  Into  the  Czech 
student  problem  here  in  the  United  States 
with  funds.  This  expresses  a  vacuum  of  sup- 
port ...  the  change  over  these  13  years 
since  Hungary. 

CHANCES    NOTED 

A  Church  World  Service  official  puts  It  this 
wav : 

"After  a  full  generation,  people  are  tired 
of  refugees.  With  the  passing  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  much  of  the  charisma  of  United 
States  concern  and  leadership  in  the  inter- 
national refugee  field  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared, in  image,  if  not  in  fact.  I  cannot  but 
help  note  that  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  is 
probably  the  most  vocal,  and  almost  the 
only  United  States  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
the  word  refugee  today.  .  .  ." 

While  there  are  still  many  European  and 
East  European  refugees  to  resettle  abroad,  the 
focus  of  the  refugee  problem  is  changing  rad- 
icallv.  For  many  of  the  refugee  agencies,  the 
refugee  of  the  1969-70's  is  quite  a  different 
person  than  the  post-World  War  II  product. 

He  is  still  disenfranchised.  He  is  still 
legion  in  number.  He  comes,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  from 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  His  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  by  international  migra- 
tion. He  might  not  even  be  outside  of  his 
tribal   or   national  area. 

For  economic  or  political  reasons  he  can- 
not be  repatriated  to  his  home  community, 
and.  depending  on  the  accident  of  his  geog- 
raphy, there  is  a  question  of  whether  he 
can  be  Integrated  locally. 

This  means  that  new  acts  of  partnership 
and  cooperation  between  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  are  becoming 
more  frequent,  and  that  where  situations  can 
be     •depoliticized  ■     enough,     the     UNHCR 
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good  offices  can  come  In  to  help  weld  such 
a  partnership. 

Currently  the  UNHCR  offices  are  concerned 
with  some  2.450,000  refugees  around  the 
world.  The  major  statistics  provide  an  Inter- 
esting index  of  their  distribution:  660.000 
are  In  Europe;  160.000  is  Asia;  940.000  In 
Africa;  110.000  In  Latin  America;  45.000  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  and  520,000  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  situation  of  the  660.000  refugees  at 
present  in  Europe  has  been  largely  resolved, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  High  Commission- 
er's permanent  solutions  program,  the  efforts 
of  host  governments,  and  of  both  results  and 
work  flowing  out  of  World  Refugee  Year 
(1959  60). 

An  indication  of  the  wider  acceptance  of 
the  work  of  the  UNHCR  office  on  the  part  of 
some  countries  at  the  United  Nations  oc- 
curred here  at  the  UN  last  E)ecember.  The 
reelection  of  Prince  Sadruddln  Aga  Khan  as 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  took 
place  by  acclamation  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

On  prior  occasions  the  Soviet  Union,  East 
European  countries,  and  third-force  nations 
took  some  exception  to  the  work  of  the 
UNHCR  offices.  But  as  UNHCR  has  demon- 
strai**  it  can  operate  nonpolltically,  and 
as  wo»4d  interest  in  Africa  has  increased,  the 
support  for  UNHCR  within  tlie  UN  has  be- 
come more  unanimous. 

It  is  noted  that  whereas  the  refugee  coming 
to  the  United  States  or  Canada  or  Latin 
America  or  Australia  or  New  Zealand  is  apt 
to  be  one  with  certain  skills  and  incentives 
that  often  make  him  an  asset  to  his  coun- 
try of  asylum,  the  problem  in  Africa  or  Asia 
Is  different. 

REFUGEE     COMMUNITIES     FORMED 

In  the  latter  continents,  much  training  for 
skills  is  often  necessary,  and  movements  of 
populations  are  apt  to  be  on  a  mass  basis. 
One  solution  has  been  to  form  whole  com- 
munities for  the  refugees,  as  with  the  Tibet- 
ans in  India,  and  in  the  remarkable  com- 
munity of  M'bokl  in  the  Central  African 
Republic,  where  16.000  refugees  from  Sudan 
have  been  resettled. 

At  M'bokl  and  also  in  India,  the  commu- 
nities of  refugees  are  integrating  and  mak- 
in  a  contribution  to  the  country  of  asylum. 
In  both  .nstances.  too.  host  nations  have 
been  exceedingly  generous  with  land  and 
other  donations  when  their  own  economies 
could  hardly  afford  it.  The  generosity  of 
many  African  nations  in  this  respect  is  a 
factor  highly  appreciated  by  UNHCR  offi- 
cials involved  in  coordinating  such  programs, 
but  not  generally  by  the  world  community. 

In  the  case  of  aid  to  Biafran-Nlgerian  ref- 
ugees, a  situation  in  which  governments  have 
feared  to  tread  because  of  the  highly  sensi- 
tive political  overtones  of  the  problems,  some 
of  the  private,  religious  and  nonreliglous 
agencies  have  stepped  in  and  cooperated  with 
their  individual  talents  and  skills  to  meet 
many  exacerbated  food  and  other  problems. 

What  does  it  all  add  up  to — this  tragic 
world  situation  with  refugees? 

Most  observers  will  tell  you  that  what  is 
needed  is  more  awareness  of  the  problem, 
more  individual  generosity,  more  partner- 
ship and  cooperation  between  refugee  agen- 
cies— although  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  the  latter  because  the  agencies  them- 
selves realize  the  enormity  of  the  problems. 

And.  perhaps  most  of  ail.  a  more  simple 
effectual  love  of  man  for  his  brother. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  areas  in  the  growing 
movement  for  tax  reform  concerns  the 


tax  treatment  of  interest  on  State  and 
local  government  bonds.  As  I  have  stated 
on  previous  occasions,  I  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  succeed  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  seventies,  we  must  offer  new 
Federal  incentives  to  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  seek  more  efQ- 
cient  methods  of  financing  their  expand- 
ing social  programs.  A  number  of  major 
legislative  proposals  have  already  been 
submitted  in  this  area,  including  the 
provision  of  a  Federal  interest  subsidy 
or  the  establishment  of  an  urban  de- 
velopment bank,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  coming  debate  on  tax  reform  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  help  to 
clarify  the  issues  involved. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  journal  Tax 
Policy.  Prof.  Stanley  S.  Surrey  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  provides  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  many  complex  facts  and 
issues  in  this  difficult  area.  In  addition, 
in  an  introduction  to  Professor  Surrey's 
article,  the  editor  of  the  journal  makes 
several  comments  that  help  to  place  the 
present  controversy  in  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  problem,  I  com- 
mend Professor  Surrey's  article  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  interested  in  the 
cause  of  tax  justice,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editor's  introduc- 
tion and  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  introduction  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Editor's  Note  to  "Taxation  of  State  and 
Local  Government  Obligations  " 

Because  of  the  current  lively  interest  in 
tax  loopholes  and  the  fact  that  income  tax 
exemption  of  the  Interest  on  state  and  local 
debt  constitutes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  loopholes,  the  editor  asked  Professor 
Stanley  S.  Siirrey.  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  contribute  the  ac- 
companying article  on  this  subject. 

We  have  Invited  Mr.  Patrick  Healy.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
to  respKJnd  to  Professor  Surrey's  article.  Mr. 
Healy's  discussion  of  the  issue  will  appear  in 
the  July-August  issue  of  Tax  Policy. 

Professor  Surrey  has  explored  methods 
whereby  the  federal  government  might  com- 
pensate state  and  local  governments  for  the 
loss  of  the  tax  exemption  privilege.  Mr.  Healy 
will  probably  stress  the  importance  of  this 
exemption  in  state  and  local  finance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 

We  are  grateful  to  these  distinguished  con- 
tributors for  this  cooperation.  We  believe  that 
our  readers  will  find  both  articles  illuminat- 
ing and  of  great  value. 

There  Is  considerable  color  and  historic  In- 
terest in  this  half-century  controversy  as 
Presidents,  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  well- 
known  senators,  state  and  local  officials,  busi- 
ness groups,  tax  economists,  and  others  take 
part  In  the  active  drama,  while  Investment 
houses  continue  to  dangle  the  tax-exempt 
plum  before  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy.  Through 
it  all,  the  upper-bracket  beneficiaries  main- 
tain a  discreet  and  becoming  silence. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  well-documented 
literature  on  the  origin  and  court  decisions 
relating  to  this  exemption.  The  legal  pros  and 
cons  have  also  been  ably  presented  from  lime 
to  time,  and  courageous  statisticians  have  at- 
tempted to  measure  the  value  of  the  exemp- 
tion privilege  to  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  revenue  loss  to  the 
federal  government. 

Although  this  exemption  stems  from  the 


McCulloch  vs.  Maryland  decision  in  1819.  the 
matter  was  not  of  great  fiscal  concern  to  the 
federal  government  until  the  ratification  of 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment  In  1913.  giving 
Congress  the  power  to  levy  an  income  tax. 
Moreover,  public  attention  was  not  focussed 
on  It  until  World  War  I  forced  the  personal 
income  tax  rate,  including  surtax,  to  a  lop 
level  of  77  percent. 

Controversy  over  the  exemption  was  par- 
ticularly lively  and  colorful  in  the  1920's — 
perhaps  more  so  than  it  has  been  since. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
spearheaded  the  movement  for  abolition  of 
tax-exempt  securities  in  the  twenties.  It  had 
been  endorsed  by  both  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  and  President  Calvin  Coolidge.  and 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  C,  Hoover. 
later  President.  Hearings  on  a  proposed 
amendment  giving  Congress  and  the  states 
power  to  tax  the  income  from  government 
obligations  were  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1922  and  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1923.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recommended  the  adoption 
of  such  an  amendment  In  January,  1924,  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to  ap- 
prove the  resolution  by  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Another  major  effort  was  made  in  the 
thirties,  but  this  time  the  movement  was 
led  by  Senator  Cordell  Hull,  later  to  become 
Secretary  of  State.  On  February  8,  1933.  he 
Introduced  a  Joint  Resolution  amending  the 
Constitution  to  allow  taxation  of  Income 
from  federal,  state,  and  local  securities  and 
of  governmental  salaries.  A  similar  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Ogden  L.  Mills  approved  the  resolution, 
but  did  not  anticipate  its  success.  In  1934 
Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr..  expressed 
favor  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  preferred 
a  more  direct  attack  upon  the  problem.  In  a 
message  of  April  25,  1938.  he  urged  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Congress  should  exer- 
cise Its  constitutional  power  to  tax  Income 
from  whatever  source  derived,  and  that  pri- 
vate income  should  not  be  exempt  either 
from  federal  or  state  income  tax,  as  a  result 
of  being  derived  from  interest  on  federal, 
state,  or  municipal  obligations.  He  reiterated 
these  views  in  his  tax  message  of  January  30, 
1939.  and  declared: 

"A  fair  and  progressive  income  tax  and  a 
huge  perpetual  reserve  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
cotild  not  exist  side  by  side.  .  .  . 

"The  tax  immunities  heretofore  accorded 
to  private  income  derived  from  government 
securities  or  government  employment  are  not 
inexorable  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
but  are  the  result  of  Judicial  decision. 

"I  repeat  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  Judicial  decision  would  permit  the 
elimination  of  these  immunities." 

The  tax  Immunity  of  governmental  sal- 
aries was  abolished  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  March,  1939. 

On  February  20.  1941,  the  Treasury  elimi- 
nated the  federal  tax  exemption  for  all  its 
future  securities.  In  March,  1941,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  began  a  test  ac- 
tion against  the  bondholders  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority.  On  January  2.  1944, 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  a  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  holding  the  bonds  exempt. 

The  past  quarter  century  has  not  pro- 
duced such  determined  efforts  to  end  this 
exemption  as  were  evident  In  the  preceding 
quarter  century,  although  at  no  time  have 
the  rumbles  from  the  two  opposing  camps 
completely  died  out.  Now  after  more  than 
two  decades  of  relative  quiescence,  the  Issue 
Is  again  coming  to  the  fore,  but  with  a  dif- 
ference, for  this  time  there  are  proposals  for 
a  quid,  pro  quo,  as  indicated  In  F*rofessor  Sur- 
rey's paper.  Another  new  element  In  the  cur- 
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rent  picture  Is  the  increasing  dlflBculty  in 
floating  bond  Issues  and  the  very  great  need 
of  the  stete  and  local  governments  for  capi- 
tal funds. 

In  retrospect  some  of  the  arguments  used 
by  each  side  appear  spurious.  For  example, 
state  and  local  debt  financing  does  not  ap- 
•  pear  to  have  prevented  private  corporations 
from  obtaining  sufficient  capital,  as  was 
widely  claimed  during  the  twenties.  Nor 
does  the  claim  that  the  federal  government 
would  lose  more  as  a  result  of  Increased  In- 
terest costs  than  It  would  gain  from  the  tax- 
ation of  governmental  securities  appear  to 
have  been  substantiated. 

Federal  Income  Taxation  of  State  and 
Local  Government  Obligations 
(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University) 
The  subject  of  the  federal  Income  taxa- 
tion of  sute  and  local  government  obliga- 
tions Is  again  under  serious  attention  In  the 
Congress.  This  attention  Is  appropriate  and 
desirable,  for  this  perennial  and  previously 
intractable  problem  is  urgently  in  need  of  a 
solution. 

At  present  there  are  over  $120  billion  of 
outstanding  state  and  local  tax-exempt 
obligations,  and  about  $15  billion  in  new 
obligations  are  being  Issued  annually  (for 
about  a  $10  billion  net  annual  growth).  The 
outstanding  issues  and  the  annual  new  crop 
of  obllgaUons  present  different  problems. 
These  remarks  relate  primarily  to  the  enor- 
mous Increase  in  new  issues  of  these  obliga- 
tions that  now  looms  up  before  us  and  the 
effects  of  adding  thU,  new  huge  volume  of 
tax-exempt  obligations  to  the  present  mar- 
ket. The  concern  and  the  proposals  to  meet 
it  can  be  briefly  summarized: 

The  probable  high  level  of  new  Issues  of 
Ux-exempt  state  and  local  bonds  over  the 
next  decade  raises  very  senous  problems  for 
state  and  local  governments  and  for  the 
equity  of  our  federal  tax  system.  This  high 
level  can  come  about  under  the  enormous 
financing  requirements  of  the  vast  social 
programs  so  vitally  necessary  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  piling  more  and 
more  reliance  on  the  tax-exempt  privilege  as 
a  way  of  helping  states  and  localities  to  meet 
these  financing  requirements  creates  a  pow- 
erful buyer's  market  for  tax  exempts.  The 
state  and  local  governments  pricing  their 
bonds  on  the  basis  of  this  exemption  as  a 
consequence  will  get  less  and  less  for  it — 
that  is.  they  will  have  to  pay  closer  to  the 
market  rates  of  interest  on  taxable  bonds— 
and  their  financing  costs  must  inexorably 
rise.  At  the  same  time,  the  buyers  would  still 
get  the  tax  exemption  with  even  greater  tax 
savings. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  federal  system  should  give  serious 
thought  to  these  problems. 

We  should  all  consider  whether  7iew  fi- 
nancing techniques  are  available  and  appro- 
priate to  avoid  these  problems — techniques 
which  at  the  same  time  operate  to  preserve 
the  Independence  of  action  on  the  part  of 
state  and  local  governments  in  our  national 
system  to  which  the  principle  of  tax  exemp- 
tion has  contributed. 

projections  of  state-local  credit  demands 
Let  us  first  consider  the  rate  of  growth  of 
new  state  and  local  Issues  that  looms  ahead. 
The  congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  1966  made  a  projection  of  the  likely  level 
of  growth  of  capital  needs  and  thus  of  state 
and  local  bond  Issues  through  1975.  The  JEC 
figures  themselves  suggested  that  this  growth 
would  be  In  line  with  the  likely  growth  In 
gross  national  product.  Since  the  supply  of 
savings  should  also  grow  at  about  the  GNP 


rate,  the  general  conclusion  would  be  Indi- 
cated that  the  marketability  of  state  and 
local  bonds  should  not  change  markedly  rela- 
tive to  other  bonds. 

But  the  JEC  report  Itself  emphasized  one 
reservation  about  this  outlook,  namely,  the 
heavy  reliance  placed  on  commercial  bank 
takings.  They  recognized  that  if  commercial 
banks,  for  example,  were  attracted  more 
heavily  Into  mortgages  (e.g.,  by  the  much 
touted  housing  boom  of  the  1970's)  there 
would  be  problems  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  floating  even  a  level  of  state  and 
local  issues  that  was  growing  in  line  with 
GNP. 

Another  set  of  quallflcatlons  should  be 
added  to  this  forecast  of  marketability  of 
state  and  local  bonds.  The  JEC  projections 
baslcallv  assumed  only  the  development  of 
current  programs.  They  did  not  make  much 
allowance  for  new  programs. 

The  expansion  of  federal  programs  that  lies 
ahead  is  likely  to  induce  even  more  substan- 
tial increases  in  state  and  local  government 
borrowing  than  may  have  been  anticipated 
in  the  study.  The  Congress  has  already  con- 
sidered a  wide  range  of  new  federal  programs 
in  a  varietv  of  areas,  such  as  pollution  con- 
trol and  housing.  In  addition,  pressures  on 
the  federal  budget  have  recently  caused  at- 
tention to  be  focused  on  the  potentialities  of 
debt  service  grants  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  are  now  used  In  the  public  hous- 
ing area,  rather  than  the  lump-sum  grants 
that  have  been  more  uaditional.  From  a 
financial  viewpoint,  these  debt  service  grants 
would  shift  the  financing  of  the  federal  share 
of  local  project  costs  from  the  taxable  mar- 
ket (i.e..  away  from  the  federal  bonds  that 
provide  the  funds  for  the  lump-sum  grants) 
to  the  tax-exempt  market  to  absorb  the  local 
bonds  that  would  be  Issued  to  finance  the 
project  (the  debt  service  grants  would  help 
defray  the  Interest  and  principal  on  these 
f.x-exempt  bonds). 

Another  factor  that  may  well  have  been 
underestimated  In  the  JEC  work  Is  the  size 
of  replacement  needs.  For  example,  much  of 
the  physical  plant  in  cur  urban  school  sys- 
tem Is  aged  and  Inadequate  to  the  school 
needs  of  urban  children.  Replacement  will 
be  very  expensive.  These  replacement  needs 
alone  could  cause  the  annual  net  Increase  in 
state  and  local  bonds  to  double  In  the  next 
five  to  ten  years. 

In  summary,  the  growth  of  new  programs, 
especially  federally  aided  ones,  an  Increasing 
reliance  "on  debt  service  grants  to  shift  fed- 
eral debt  to  state  and  local  debt,  and  ex- 
ploding replacement  needs  could  Increase  the 
annual  net  growth  in  stale  and  local  debt 
from  the  present  $10  billion  to  as  high  as  $30 
billion  a  year  in  ten  years.  This  would  repre- 
sent a  rate  of  grotcth  twice  as  high  as  the  rate 
of  grouth  of  the  savings  supplij. 

If  state  and  local  governments  are  to  sell 
this  enormous  Increase  in  tax-exempt  bonds, 
then  they  will  be  commanding  a  larger  share 
of  the  savings  flow.  To  do  so  they  will  have  to 
compete  more  sharply  with  other  borrowers, 
such  as  homeowners  and  corporations.  The 
question  Is  whether  tax  exemption  is  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  with  which  to  conduct  this 
competition  The  experts  can  readily  demon- 
strate that  this  exemption  is  "inefficient "  in 
the  sense  that  state  and  local  governments 
get  less  benefit  from  it  In  lower  interest  cosw 
than  the  federal  government  gives  up  in  lost 
tax  revenues.'  Some  may  say  In  reply,  how- 
ever, that  even  conceding  this  "inefficiency" 
It  can  be  regarded  as  the  price  to  be  paid  lor 
the  Independence  of  decision-making  that 
the  interest  exemption  offers  in  general  to 
state  and  local  governments.  But  even  if  this 
were  In  turn  conceded — and  many  would  say 
that  the  price  Is  already  too  high  In  terms  of 


the  effect  on  the  federal  tax  system  and 
the  wastage  Involved— we  must  certainly  give 
serious  thought  to  the  question  of  how  this 
win  work  out  If  stale  and  local  governments 
suddenly  try  to  become  much  heavier  bor- 
rowers. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  market  for  tax-exempt  bonds 
To  understand  the  significance  of  this 
enormous  poienUal  growth  In  tax-exempt 
bonds,  it  Is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
institution  of  tax-exempt  interest  has  an  Im- 
pact not  onlv  on  federal  tax  returns  but 
also  on  bond  markets.  It  does  save  state  and 
local  governments  money  by  reducing  Interest 
rates  on  their  bonds,  but  It  does  so  by  nar- 
rowing the  range  of  customers  for  those 
bonds.  It  narrows  the  range  to  groups  that 
find  t.ix  exemption  valuable.  You  do  not  find 
exempt  pension  trusts  buying  tax-exempt 
bonds. - 

The  rate  on  tax  exempts  is  determined,  like 
any  other  price,  by  demand  and  supply  If 
the  supplv  of  tax  exempts  is  limited,  thev 
can  be  sold  to  the  buyers  who  are  most 
anxious  to  get  them.  If  more  tax  exempts 
are  to  be  sold,  the  price  of  those  tax  exempts 
will  have  to  fall.  i.e..  their  interest  rate  must 
increase.  The  price  fall  vaU  be  necessary  to 
get  existing  buyers  to  take  more  tax  exempts 
(and  thus  less  of  other  investments)  and  to 
induce  new  buyers  to  enter  the  tax-exempt 
market. 

It  is  significant  that  interest  of  all  kinds- 
taxable  and  tax-exempt  together— Is  a  mod- 
est component  of  the  Income  of  upper-in- 
come individuals.  That  income  consists  most- 
ly of  dividends  and  capital  gains,  reflecting 
the  fact  that  the  wealth  position  of  these 
Individuals  inclines  them  to  the  higher  risk- 
higher  return  features  of  equity  Investment 
( which  features  are  also  associated  with  fav- 
orably taxed  capital  gains  and  untaxed  un- 
realized appreciation!  .  Inducing  these  invest- 
ors Into  the  relatively  safe  investment  of  state 
and  local  government  bonds  through  tax  ex- 
emption U  m  a  sense  swimming  against 
the  tide. 

By  and  Ifirge.  since  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  these  sUte  and  local  bonds  is 
their  lix  exemption,  the  process  of  selling 
more  bonds  must  involve  widening  the  mar- 
ket bv  appealing  to  taxpayers  with  lower 
marginal  tax  rates  than  those  now  acquiring 
tax-exempt  bonds.  The  appeal  must  involve 
the  process  of  selling  tax-exempt  bonds  at 
rates  more  closely  comparable  to  those  on 
taxable  bonds,  so  as  to  make  the  exempt 
binds  attractive  to  those  who  get  less  i.xx 
advantage  from  the  exemption. 

THE  INEVrrABLE  INCRE.ISE  IN  INTEREST  BATES  ON 
TAX   EXEMPTS 

Higher  costs  to  local  goiernvicnts 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  how  much 
tax-exempt  bond  interest  rates  would  rl-e 
with  an  increase  in  the  relative  share  of 
tax  exempts  In  the  market.  Obviously.  It  de- 
pends for  one  thing  on  the  levels  of  gen- 
eral Interest  rates,  which  are  subject  to 
a  great  manv  forces.  We  can  make  some 
progress  if  we  talk  about  the  yield  differen- 
tial between  high-grade  nriniciip.ils  ani 
high-grade  corporate  bonds.  That  differen- 
tial has  hovered  around  70  per  cent  since 
1954.  le..  high-grade  mt^nicipals  have  la 
general  sold  at  interest  rates  about  70  per 
cent  of  those  on  high-grade  corporate  bonds. 
Table  I  presents  some  estimates  of  the  pos- 
sible response  of  the  state  and  local  bond 
rate  to  future  developments.  The  table  cov- 
ers a  range  of  possibilities  respecting  the  size 
of  state  and  local  borrowing  and  the  role  of 
commercial  banks  in  the  market,  since  they 
are  now  the  dominant  Institutional  investor 
in  municipal  bonds.  The  future  course  of  that 
role  Is  of  obvious  Importance — can  the  banks 
continue  that  role,  keeping  in  mind  that 
business  loans  are  their  primary  function? 
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What  happens  when  they  reach  the  limits 
of  their  taxable  Income,  as  some  are  now 
doing,  so  that  the  use  of  expenses.  In  t&ct 


allocable  to  tax-exempt  Issues,  against  tax- 
able Income  as  now  permitted,  no  longer  pro- 
duces tax  savings?  • 


TABLE  l.-SOME  PROJECTIONS  OF  SPREAD  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  (S.  C  I.)  BOND 

RATES  AND  CORPORATE  RATES' 


Rite  on  high-grade  S.  &  L. 
bonds  as  percentage  of 
corporate  rates 


Difference  in  points  between 
high-grade  S.  &  L.'s  and 
corporates 


Rale  on  high-grade  S.  &  L. 
bonds 


Rate  of  growth  of  State  and 
Local  bonds  outstanding 


With  S  &  L. 

market 

favorable - 


With  S  &  L. 

market 

unfavorable' 


With  S  &  L. 

market 

favorable' 


With  S.  &  L. 

market 

unfavorable' 


With  S.  S  L. 

market 

favorable' 


With  S.  &  L. 
market 
unfavorable 


GNP  rate (6  percent)' 

Moderate  rate  (10  percent) 

High  rate  (20  percent)        .     ..     . 

70 
75 
80 

75 
80 
87 

1.8 
1.5 
1.2 

1.5 
1.2 
.9 

4.4 
4.7 
5.0 

4.7 
5.0 
5.3 

'  Assumes  corporate  AAA  rate  at  6  2  percent.  The  70  percent  relationship  used  as  a  base  point  here  reflects  the  typical  relationship 
of  recent  years 

-  The  favorable-unfavorable  distinction  involves  the  role  of  commercial  banks  in  this  market  Rates  will  be  favorable  to  State  and 
locals  if  commercial  banks  remain  a  large  holder  They  will  be  unfavorable  it  commercial  banks  hold  a  smaller  share. 

J  This  would  be  a  sharp  slowdown  tor  Slate  and  local  government  borrowing 


Table  1  shows  that  the  Interest  rate  In- 
crease resulting  from  a  high  volume  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  could  be  put  as  likely  to 
be  about  one-half  point  (keeping  in  mind 
that  it  might  come  to  a  full  point).  At  cur- 
rent-levels of  state  and  local  debt  Issuance 
-  ($15  l»Ulion  gross)  this  would  mean  an  in- 
creased annual  interest  cost  of  around  $75 
million  on  one  year's  issues  This  annual  cost 
would  of  course  cumulate  if  the  Increase  per- 
sisted for  subsequent  new  issues.  With  new 
issues  rising  at  10  per  cent  a  year,  a  persist- 
ent increase  in  tlie  state  and  local  bond  in- 
terest rate  of  one-half  point  would  increase 
the  annual  cost  by  about  $500— $600  million 
In  seven  years.  This  increased  cost,  remem- 
ber, does  not  include  the  increased  debt 
ser\'ice  itself,  which  would  be  something  in 
addition.  The  increased  cost  is  just  the  cost 
of  the  mterest  rate  increase  caused  by  the 
increased  debt.  It  is  the  increase  in  cost 
caused  by  going  to  the  well  too  often. 

This  is  a  substantial  burden  to  put  on  local 
property  taxpayers. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  discussion 
Is  based  largely  on  data  as  of  the  end  of  1968. 
It  does  not  reflect  the  high  interest  rates 
prevalent  in  1969  under  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary efforts  to  curb  the  inflationary  aspect 
of  the  economy.  Municipal  financing  clearly 
suffered  under  those  efforts.  But  the  discus- 
sion is  in  terms  of  what  •normally"  can  be 
expected  in  the  bond  markets  and  therefore 
does  draw  upon  the  current  difficulties. 

Higher  tax  savings  to  buyers 
This  is  not  the  full  story,  however.  This 
process  of  bidding  up  the  interest  rates  on 
tax-exempt  bonds  means  that  their  benefits 
will  atitomatically  become  much  larger  to 
those  upper-bracket  taxpayers  who  are  al- 
ready buying  them  and  would,  of  course, 
continue  to  do  so  under  such  higher  inter- 
est rates.  In  addition,  the  higher  interest 
rates  will  bring  more  and  more  taxpayers 
into  a  position  where  the  exemption  makes 
holding  state  and  local  bonds  attractive  even 
at  their  lower  marginal  rates. 

Table  2  shows  for  taxpayers  at  various  ef- 
fective rate  brackets  the  value  of  tax  exemp- 
tion for  an  investmezit  in  state  and  local 
bonds  which  yields  $100  of  exempt  interest  at 
current  rates.  The  taxpayer  in  the  70  per 
cent  tax  bracket  w^ho  earns  $100  in  exempt 
interest  when  the  exempt  interest  rate  is  70 
per  cent  of  the  corporate  rate  is  in  effect 
initially  sacrificing  $43  of  before-tax  yield. 
But  he  is  then  rewarded  by  the  larger  after- 
tax benefits.  Thus,  if  he  had  obtained  a  tax- 
able bond  paymg  $143  (of  which  70  percent 
is  $100),  he  would  have  paid  a  tax  of  $100 
and  would  net  $43.  The  purchase  of  a  tax- 
exempt  bond  instead  thus  already  produces  a 
saving  of  $57  for  every  $100  he  receives  in 
exempt  interest. 


TABLE  2  -VALUE  OF  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  VARIOUS  TAX- 
PAYER SITUATIONS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  RISE  IN  EXEMPT 
BOND  RATE  RELATIVE  TO  CORPORATE  RATE 


Net  advantage  of  las  exemption  on  investment 
yielding  tlOO  when  exempt  rate  relative  to 
Marginal  corporate  rate  is— 


tax  rate 
(percent) 

70  percent 

80  percent 

85  percent 

70 

J57 

$71 

$78 

60 

43 

57 

64 

48 

26 

40 

47 

30 

0 

14 

21 

20 

-14 

0 

6 

15    . 

-22 

-3 

0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


We  can  now  see  the  Increased  benefits  for 
taxpayers  when  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments go  to  the  well  too  often.  The  increased 
Interest  cost  indicated  in  Table  1  is  an  in- 
creased payment  on  bonds  that  would  have 
been  sold "  anyway  to  the  present  buyers. 
The  result,  therefore,  is  an  automatic  in- 
crease In  the  tax  savings  enjoyed  by  the  pres- 
ent group  of  buyers  of  tax-exempt  bonds, 
which  they  enjoy  because  the  market  dis- 
count on  the  bonds  is  less  than  the  tax  sav- 
ings the  bonds  provide.  Thus,  if  the  interest 
rate  on  exempt  bonds  rises  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  corporate  bond  rate,  the  net  saving  of 
$57  for  a  uxpayer  in  the  70  per  cent,  bracket 
will  rise  to  S78— a  gain  of  37  per  cent. 

Looking  down  Table  2  one  can  see  that  as 
the  relative  interest  rate  on  state  and  local 
bonds  rises,  taxpayers  at  lower  marginal  tax 
rates  come  into  the  position  where  they 
would  be  saving  more  in  taxes  from  the  ex- 
emption than  they  would  lose  on  the  in- 
terest differential:  that  Is,  their  tax  savings 
(Which  is  the  federal  goverimienfs  revenue 
loss)  would  be  greater  than  the  savings  in 
interest  to  the  state  and  local  governments. 
If  the  state  and  local  rate  rises  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  corporate  bond  rate,  even  a  tax- 
payer Whose  marginal  tax  rate  is  over  15  per 
cent  would  find  these  bonds  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

In  summary,  the  penalties  for  excessive  re- 
liance on  the  tax-exempt  privilege  to  finance 
new  programs  are  substantial.  These  penal- 
ties would  be  visited  upon  state  and  local 
governments  through  Increasing  the  interest 
rate  on  all  the  bonds  they  sell,  Including  the 
basic  school  and  other  bonds  that  they  will 
have  to  sell  anyway.  The  result  occurs  be- 
cause the  advantage  of  the  present  tax- 
exempt  privilege  of  state  and  local  bond  in- 
terest works  In  a  limited  market  that  can  be 
swamped  by  overuse  of  the  tax  exemption. 

At  the  same  time  the  tax  savings  to  present 
buyers  of  bonds  will  rapidly  pyramid  and 
new  groups  of  buyers  will  be  drawn  to  these 
tax  benefits.  This  expansion  of  the  tax  pref- 
erence win  be  coming  at  a  time  when  the  pa- 
tience of  many  with  existing  tax  preferences 
Is  becoming  exhausted — as  is  shown  by  the 
rapid  and  widespread  rise  in  sentiment  tot 


tax  reforms  to  counteract  the  effect  of  tax 
preferences  that  now  permit  many  taxpayers 
with  high  annual  incomes  to  pay  little  or  no 
federal  Income  taxes.  While  we  observed 
earlier  that  interest  of  all  kinds  Is  only  a 
modest  component  of  the  income  of  upper- 
bracket  individuals,  nevertheless  tax-exempt 
Interest  ranks  second  after  capital  gains 
taxation — perhaps  third  if  we  knew  more 
about  the  magnitude  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  buildings — among  the  factors  en- 
abling high-income  taxpayers  to  reduce  their 
effective  rates  of  tax.' 

The  present  exemption  for  Interest  on  state 
and  local  bonds  has  the  general  effect  of  a 
blanket,  no  strings  attached,  federal  grant- 
in-aid  to  the  Issuing  governments.  It  is 
achieved  by  giving  tax  favoritism  to  high- 
bracket  individuals  with  conservative  invest- 
ment Instincts,  to  commercial  banks,  and  In 
lesser  degree  to  some  other  financial  institu- 
tions. The  state  and  local  governments 
clearly  desire  the  general  effect  to  continue. 
Those  interested  in  the  federal  tax  structure 
deplore  the  method  of  achieving  this  effect 
because  of  both  the  tax  favoritism  and  the 
inefficiency  or  wastage  Involved  in  resorting 
to  the  technique  of  favoritism,  in  that  more 
federal  tax  revenue  is  lost  than  the  local  gov- 
ernments obtain  in  aid. 

The  state  and  local  governments  carry  no 
brief  as  such  for  the  federal  tax  windfalls 
and  the  wastage.  Up  to  now.  however,  they 
have  not  seen  any  other  mechanism  which 
can  achieve  for  them  the  general  effect  that 
the  tax  exemption  produces.  But  the  future 
heavy  financial  demands  on  state  and  local 
governments  will  diminish  for  them  the 
amount  of  the  grant-in-aid  that  the  tax  ex- 
emption mechanism  produces.  The  restraint 
on  the  scope  of  the  market  for  their  bonds 
that  tax  exemption  involves  will  cause  their 
interest  rates  to  rise  relative  to  taxable  obli- 
gations and  thus  the  amount  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  to  lessen.  At  the  same  time,  the  tax 
favoritism  perversely  Is  Increased. 

Tlie  inefHciency  inherent  In  the  us»-of  the 
tax  exemption  mechanism  to  achieve  the 
grant-in-aid  will  thus  hurt  all  the  govern- 
ments involved.  They  now  have  a  common 
interest  in  finding  a  better  path  to  the  grant- 
in-aid.  We  should,  therefore,  turn  to  de- 
scribing some  of  the  alternatives  proposed. 

POSSIBLE    NEW   FINANCING    TECHNIQUES 

Local  taxable  bonds 

In  a  talk  on  June  13,  1968,  before  the 
Municipal  Forum  of  New  York  I  described 
one  possible  new  financing  technique — that 
of  local  taxable  bonds.  I  gave  the  example  of 
a  local  project — it  could  be  an  anti-pollution 
project,  an  airport,  an  urban  development 
project,  and  so  on — as  to  which  federal  as- 
sistance would  be  provided  not  through  the 
traditional  initial  capital  grant  but  through 
a  system  of  paying  part  of  the  debt  service  of 
a  bond  issue  by  the  locality  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  project.  The  federal  share  of  the  debt 
service — as  respects  both  principal  and  in- 
terest:— would  be  paid  periodically  over  the 
life  of  that  bond.  I  then  indicated  that  In- 
stead of  having  the  local  bond  a  lax-exempt 
obligation,  there  could  be  used  a  local  taxa- 
ble obligation  with  two  attributes:  the  fed- 
eral government  would  fully  guarantee  the 
bond  and.  In  addition,  would  use  the  tax 
revenue  gained  through  the  taxable  status  to 
pay  to  the  local  government  an  interest  sub- 
sidy that  would  bring  the  Interest  cost  to  it 
down  to  a  level  lower  than,  or  at  least  com- 
parable to,  the  Interest  rate  on  a  tax- 
exempt  bond.  This  interest  subsidy  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  share  of  the  annual  debt 
service  provided  by  the  federal  government 
under  the  particular  program. 

This  alternative  of  a  local  taxable  bond 
could  of  course  be  used  In  connection  with 
any  state  or  local  obligation,  and  need  not  be 
limited  to  a  bond  Issued  In  connection  with 
a  federally  aided  project.'  The  federal 
guarantee    for    the    local    bond    would    be 
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relevant  to  the  latter  since  the  project  Itself 
would  presumably  have  to  conform  to  the 
contours  of  the  particular  substantive  pro- 
gram under  which  federal  aid  was  granted 
Where  such  a  federally  aided  project  was  not 
present,  presumably  there  would  be  no  fed- 
eral guarantee  of  the  local  bond  and  no  fed- 
eral share  of  the  debt  service  as  such^B"* 
there  would  be  a  federal  subsidy  paid  to  the 
local  government  to  cover  part  of  the  inter- 
est cost  so  as  to  make  the  Issuance  of  the 
taxable  bond  worthwhile  to  the  local  govern- 
ment The  decision  to  Issue  a  taxable  bond 
would  remain  with  the  local  government,  and 
it  could  always  If  it  preferred-whlch  pre- 
sumably would  be  a  matter  of  flnandial  cal- 
culation-Issue a  tax-exempt  bond.  TTie  pur- 
pose for  which  the  bond  was  Issued  would 
here  be  Irrelevant,  and  the  fed"a\  8°^"^; 
ment    would    not    be   concerned   with    that 

^TtTb' mechanics  of  the  local  taxable  Issue 
and  the  payment  of  the  federal  subsidy  would 
have  to  be  explored.  Thus,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  pay  annually  a  stlpu  ated 
amount,  agreed  on  when  the  bond  wa^  to  be 
issued  such  amount  being  a  percentage  of 
the  interest.  The  basic  authority  for  such 
arrangements  would  be  a  federal  statute  and 
U  could  specify  the  amount  of  the  interest 
subsidy  or  provide  guidelines  for  the  federal 
authorities  to  follow.  Another  posslbl  Ity  Isa 
procedure  under  which  the  bond  would  carry 
two  coupons,  both  taxable,  but  one  for  nter- 
est  to  be  paid  by  the  local  government  issuer 
and  the  other  for  Interest  to  be  paid  by  the 
federal  government.  Where  necessary,  steps 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  revise  relevant 
state  and  local  laws  to  permit  the  Issuance 
of  taxable  obligations  at  market  rates. 

The  marketing  of  this  new  kind  of  obll- 
gation-a  local  taxable  issue-wouU.  of 
course  Involve  a  whole  new  dimension  in 
state  and  local  financing  I  suppose  analysts 
will  differ  as  to  the  prospects  for  such  a 
bond,  the  degree  of  time  needed  to  gain  wide 
market  acceptance,  the  marketing  patterns 
that  would  emerge,  the  effect  of  such  issues 
on  the  market  for  presently  taxable  bonds, 
and  so  on.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
combined  expertise  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, state  and  local  governments,  and  the 
investment  banking  profession  could  not 
evolve  processes  and  procedures  for  the  suc- 
cessful marketing  of  these  issues. 

Use  of  centralized  borrowing  power 
The  interest  rates  that  would  obtain  on 
locai  taxable  bonds  would  probably  be  simi- 
lar to  those  of  comparable  corporate  obliga- 
tions  While  there  would  be  no  federal  guar- 
antee as  such    (except  on  bonds  connected 
with  federally  aided  projects  where  such  a 
guarantee  could  be  worked  out),  the  prom- 
ise of  the  federal  government  to  pay  part  of 
the  interest  should  help  the  issue  along.  But 
at  anv  event,  the  interest  rates  on  local  Ux- 
able  bonds— even  those  guaranteed   by  the 
federal   government^would   be   expected   to 
be  higher  than  the  rate  at  which  the  fed- 
eral government  can  borrow.  The  smaliness 
of  some  local  issues,  the  novelty  of  local  tax- 
able bonds,  and  the  other  markettng  prob- 
lems involved  would  support  this  conclusion. 
Since  the  federal  government  would  have  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  Interest  cost,  perhaps  on 
a  percentage  basis.  It  would  be  concerned  In 
seeking  paths  to  reduce  that  cost.  The  state 
and  local  governments  would  have  an  equal 
interest  In  that  objective.  This  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  alternatives  under  which  the 
federal  borrowing  power,  or  some  other  form 
of  centralized  borrowing,  could  be  uttllzed  In 
ways  that  would  reduce  the  intereet  coet  for 
the  funds  to  be  obtained  from  the  investing 
public  with  respect  to  these  state  and  local 
borrowings. 

One  suggestion,  which  I  discussed  In  a  talk 
on  September  27,  1968,  at  the  Fifth  Munlcl- 
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pal  Conference  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  in  New  Orleans,  would  utilize  a 
new  central  institution  called  an  Urban  De- 
velopment Bank.  This  approach  was  the  sub- 
ject of  exploration  In  the  latter  part  of  1968, 
and  President  Johnson  submitted  a  proposal 
for  such   a   bank   In   1969    The  bank  would 
make  long-term  development  loans  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  their  agencies  to  help  meet 
needs  for  essential  public  works  and  commu- 
nity  facilities'   It  would   be   governed   by   a 
board  of  directors  representing  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  and  private  Investors 
m  the  bank.  Its  funds  essenUally  would  be 
raised  from  taxable  debt  obligations  sold  to 
the  public.  While  the  obligations  would  not 
be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  the  bank 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  obligations  to 
the  Treasury  to  Instue  the  financial  Integrity 
of  the  bank.'Presumably  Its  public  obligations 
would   bear  a   rate  reasonably  close  to  the 
eolng  rate  for  federal  obligations.  In  turn  the 
bank   would   make   loans  to  state  and   local 
governments  to  finance  capital  expenditures 
for  public  works  and  community  facilities  at 
an  interest  rate  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  rate  at  which  the  bank  Itself  was  able  to 
borrow   funds.   The  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  bank  could  reach  over  $20  billion  in 
five  years. 

Thus,  as  respects  its  financing  aspecu,  the 
bank  in  effect  would  be  purchasing  state  and 
locAl  obligations   (while  technically  tax  ex- 
empt this  would  be  irrelevant  since  the  obli- 
gations would  be  held  by  the  bank,  whose 
income  would  itself  be  exempt)   and  raising 
the  funds  to  do  so  In  the  private  market  on 
a  centralized  taxable  basis.  The  differential 
m  Interest  rates,  i.e.,  the  subsidy  to  state  and 
local  governments,  would  be  met  by  the  fed- 
eral government  through  authorized  appro- 
priations  to   the   bank.  The  funds   for   this 
subsidy  would  come  m  effect  from  the  in- 
come tax  revenue  derived  from  taxing  the 
obligations  Issued  by  the  bank.  This  process 
would  permit  a  pooling  of  the  various  local 
government  obligations,  so  that  any  disad- 
vantages under  the  local  taxable  bond  ap- 
proach of  issue  size,  of  lack  of  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  which  local  taxable  bonds  could  be 
sold  and  bought,  and  of  the  novelty  of  such 
bonds,  are  all  eliminated.  The  state  and  local 
governments   would   participate   directly   in 
the  management  and  control  of  the  bank. 
Use  of  the  bank  would  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis    however— any  state  or  local   govern- 
ment   could   still    finance    projects    directly 
through  Its  own  tax-exempt  obligations. 

This  type  of  bank  is  one  method  by  which 
the  efficiencies  of  centralized  borrowing  and 
marketing  could  be  achieved,  so  that  the  in- 
terest cost  would  be  largely  comparable  to 
the  rate  on  federal  obligations.  Another  pro- 
posal to  this  end  has  been  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessors Donald  Reeb  and  Edward  F.  Renshaw 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Al- 
banv '  Thev  suggest  that  the  twelve  Federal 
Resm-e  Banks  be  authorized  to  acquire  state 
and    local    obligations    directly,    obtaining 
funds  for  this  purchase  by  selling  some  of 
the  federal  bonds  they  now  hold.  They  en- 
visage  the   banks   under   this   authority   as 
operating  in  the  secondary  market  and  pur- 
chasing new  issues  on  a  broad  basis.  As  an 
illustration,  they  consider  a  degree  of  pur- 
chase of  state  and  local  bonds  that  would 
produce  a  yield  differential  of  40  per  cent  in 
relation  to  the  yield  on  federal  bonds.  As- 
suming   the    latter    rates    to    be    stabilized 
around   4  5    per   cent,   about   the    1964-1967 
average,  this  would  give  an  average  Interest 
cost  of  2  7  per  cent  for  state  and  local  bonds 
as  compared  with  the  3.6  per  cent  average 
on  high-grade  municipals  that  characterized 
the  1964-1967  period.  Since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Banks   are  now   paying  their  surplus 
earnings  to  the  Treasury,  the  cost  of  this 
subsidy  to  the  state  and  local  government 
would  be  met  by  the  Treasury.  But  it  would 
m  effect  be  reimbursed  by  the  tax  revenues 


from  the  taxable  federal  bonds  that  would 
be  held  by  the  public  In  lieu  of  holding  tax- 
exempt  obligations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these  two 
approaches  to  achieving  centralized  borrow- 
ing through  taxable  Issues,  with  an  interest 
subsidy  to  the  state  and  local  governments, 
they  need  not  be  looked  on  as  alternatives. 
The  bank  would  be  designed  to  be  more  than 
a  mechanical  financing  Intermediary,  and 
presumably  would  also  develop  technical 
skills  m  many  phases  of  community  develop- 
ment that  would  be  of  assistance  to  locali- 
ties The  state  and  local  bond  market  U  large 
enough  to  permit  various  centralized  bor- 
rowing approaches  to  operate.  Indeed,  the 
widening  realization  that  new  financing 
techniques  are  needed  may  well  produce  fur- 
ther alternatives  for  consideration. 

REMAINING    TAX-EXEMPT    OBLIGATIONS 

The  various  financing  techniques  dis- 
cussed above  are  all  optional  In  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  preclude  the  continued  di- 
rect issuance  to  the  public  of  local  tax- 
exempt  obligations.  It  could  well  be.  there- 
fore that  a  significant  volume  of  exempt 
obligations  would  continue  to  be  Issued. 
Since  the  Interest  rate  would  be  held  down 
under  financing  techniques,  the  exempt  ob- 
ligations would  be  attractive  only  to  higher- 
bracket  investors  and  to  banks,  where  the 
rate  of  tax  would  still  make  the  lower  exempt 
interest  rates  advantageous.  There  would 
also  remain  for  a  considerable  period  the 
large  volume  of  presently  outstanding  obll- 
Batlons.  Perhaps  the  use  of  subsidized  local 
taxable  bonds  would  make  the  refinancing 
of  the  presently  outstanding  bonds  attract  ve 
to  local  governments  where  that  opportunity 
was  available  under  their  terms. 

The  suggestion  for  a  •minimum  income 
tax"  to  lessen  the  tax  reduction  effect  of 
tax-exempt  Interest  and  other  tax  prefer- 
ances*  is  here  useful  in  reducing  the  tax 
escape  that  the  continued  presence  of  the 
exemption  would  permit.  The  minimum  tax 
would  not,  m  view  of  the  ability  of  the  state 
and  local  governments  to  use  the  new  fi- 
nancing techniques,  affect  their  ability  to 
obtain  funds  on  new  issues  In  the  case  or 
already  outstanding  bonds,  the  reduction  In 
tax  benefit  would  cause  some  reshuffling  of 
holdings.  ,  . 

Even  the   minimum  tax,  however,  would 
leave  an  advantage  to  the  large  voiume  of 
outstanding    bonds.    As    time    passed    those 
bonds   would   become   relatively   more  valu- 
able    and   present   holders   would   receive   a 
windfall  gain.  This  has  led  In  the  past  to 
various  suggestions  that  would  remove  the 
tax-exempt  status  on  these  bonds  and  pro- 
vide some  compensation  to  existing  holders, 
such  as  a  credit  against  tax,  to  leave  them  In 
the  same  net  position  as  If  they  had  origl- 
nallv  bought  taxable  bonds."  A  recent  sug- 
gestion would  make  the  outstanding  bonds 
taxable  but  with  an  offer  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  exchange  federal  bonds  at  cur- 
rent interest  rates  for  the  outstandmg  local 
bonds.  The  holders  of  the  latter  while  losm,? 
a  future  tax  advantage  would  not  suffer  a 
loss  of  principal."  Such  approaches  as  to  out- 
standing bonds  of  course  would  also  end  for 
the  future  any  option  to  Issue  tax-exempt 
obligations.  Also,  Uke  the  minimum  tax,  they 
would  involve  ultimately  a  decision  by  the 
supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of 
federal  income  taxation  of  state  and   local 
bond  interest.  The  Department  of  Justice  in 
1942"  stated  with  confidence  that  the  step 
would  be  constitutional,  and  certainly  noth- 
inc  has  happened  in  the  intervening  yeare  to 
cause  lawyers  to  believe  that  such  a  Predic- 
tion would,  to  say  the  least,  be  any  less  vaUd 

today. 

At  any  event,  the  congressional  focus  now 
is  on  the  large  volume  of  new  Issues  that  lie 
ahead  and  a  solution  for  those  issues  plus 
the  minimum  tax  approach  for  the  remaining 
issues  would,  together  with  Inevitable  attrl- 
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tlon  as  to  outstanding  Issues,  b«  a  very  major 
step  forward  In  meeting  the  present  prob- 
lems. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  may  return  to  the  sum- 
mary at  the  outset: 

The  possible  high  level  of  new  issues  of 
tax-exempt  state  and  local  bonds  over  the 
next  decade — a  level  required  to  meet  the 
huge  financing  requirements  of  the  vast  ar- 
ray of  needed  social  programs — raises  very 
serious  problems  for  both  state  and  local 
governments  and  the  federal  government. 
The  price  for  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
on  such  a  greatly  increased  basis  under 
those  programs  will  be  In  very  sizable  in- 
creases in  their  interest  costs.  The  price  for 
the  federal  government  will  be  in  serious 
Inroads  on  the  equity  of  Its  tax  system. 

Those  anxious  to  preserve  the  strength  of 
state  and  local  governments  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  federal  tax  system  should  seek  to 
develop  new  financing  techniques  that  avoid 
such  a  high  price. 

New  financing  techniques  have  been  of- 
fered for  consideration.  One  is  the  use  of  local 
taxable  bonds  placed  directly  on  the  market. 
The  second  is  a  pooling  of  local  obligations 
througl*  centralized  l)orrowing.  either 
througb  a  new  financial  institution  which 
would  raise  its  funds  in  the  private  market 
on  a  taxable  basis  or  through  Federal  Reser\'e 
Bank  purchases  of  local  obligations.  Both 
approaches  permit  the  local  governments  to 
receive  an  Interest  subsidy  to  offset  their  de- 
parture from  the  use  of  the  tax  exemption 
privilege.  Both  approaches  also  permit  that 
Independence  of  state  and  local  government 
which  is  now  obtained  through  the  tax  ex- 
emption prirtlege.  but  do  so  without  the  tax 
favoritism.  Inefficiency,  and  consequent  wast- 
age of  funds  now  associated  with  the  his- 
torical solution  to  one  of  the  problems  of  our 
federal  system. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  thinking  about  these 
financing  techniques,  to  say  that  they  possess 
some  rough  edges  or  will  take  time  to  perfect. 
Such  an  outlook  cannot  end  the  inquiry  or 
militate  against  moving  forward  with  a  new 
approach,  for  the  present  tax-exempt  ap- 
proach with  its  roots  in  history  rather  than 
logic  clearly  has  serious  known  weaknesses. 
Nor  can  state  and  local  governments  seri- 
ously claim  that  tax  exemption  per  se  is  the 
guarantor  of  their  Independence  and  vitality. 
That  exemption  Is  a  way  of  supplying  federal 
aid — presently  amounting  to  about  $1.2  bil- 
lion annually  (at  a  revenue  cost  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion i — to  those  governments  through  the 
lower  interest  rates.  The  removal  of  such  aid 
would  be  a  blow  But  an  even  greater  blow 
would  be  the  removal  of  the  $25  billion  in 
grants   from  the   federal  government." 

The  fact  that  this  far  g^reater  aid  depends 
on  federal  legislation  has  not  meant  the  dis- 
appearance of  local  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  future 
strength  of  state  and  local  governments  will 
dep>end  on  still  larger  voluntary  grants  in  a 
variety  of  forms  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  no  one  is  suggesting  that  the 
fiscal  aid  now  obtained  by  state  and  local 
governments  through  tax  exemption  be 
eliminated,  and  all  the  new  financing  tech- 
niques seek  to  provide  comparable  aid 
through  interest  subsidies.  Even  here  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  desire  to  maintain  as  much 
freedom  of  decision  as  possible  at  the  local 
level — whether  in  this  matter  or  in  other 
matters  where  federal  aid  is  involved — the 
new  techniques  suggested  keep  open  the 
option  to  issue  tax-exempt  obligations. 

Certainly  state  and  local  governments 
presenting  claims — claims  which  are  valid 
and  compelling  if  we  intend  to  solve  our 
problems  of  urban  existence — for  generous 
federal  assistance  to  meet  their  operating 
and  capital  needs  should  Join  in  seeking 
modern  financing  techniques  rather  than 
rigidly  cling  to  the  inefficiencies,  wastages, 
and  tax  favoritism  impUcit  in  the  historical 
technique  of  tax  exemption. 


In  sum.  there  are  paths  to  be  explored 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  face  this  serious 
problem  in  a  constructive  way.  That  very 
exploration  can  in  turn  open  up  still  other 
avenuec  for  consideration.  The  proper  fed- 
eral role  and  the  proper  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment role  in  the  necessary  federal -state- 
local  partnership  required  to  meet  the  fast 
growing  credit  demand  for  new  public  fa- 
cilities and  social  projects  can  thus  be  struc- 
tured in  the  light  of  our  pressing  present 
needs. 

For  we  are  at  a  crucial  crossroads.  One  way, 
a  blind  following  of  the  past,  could  finan- 
cially weaken  state  and  local  governments 
and  thereby  weaken  the  independence  of 
these  governments  though  outwardly  pre- 
serving the  trappings  of  indefjendence.  The 
other  way.  utilizing  our  knowledge  of  newly 
developed  credit  tools  and  the  new  financial 
institutions  to  operate  them,  can  preserve 
and  advance  that  independence. 
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ment of  Francis  B.  Burch,  Attorney  General 
of  Maryland,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  March  1,  1969,  in  Hearings  on 
Tax  Reform. 

'-  Estimate  for  fiscal  1970;  see  testimony 
of  Budget  Director  Charles  J.  Zwick,  op.  cit., 
p.  108. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  NIGERIA - 
BIAFRA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  Nigeria -Biafra  continues  to 
deteriorate,  putting   tlie   lives  of   hun- 


dreds of  thousands  on  the  brink  of  star- 
vation and  death. 

But  there  is  new  hope  today  of  bring- 
ing peace  and  relief  to  this  troubled 
area.  Some  very  significant  initiatives  are 
t)eing  made  to  pursue  these  goals. 

On  Wednesday,  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant,  urgently  ap- 
pealed to  the  leaders  of  Nigeria  and  Bia- 
fra to  reach  agreement  on  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  airlift  into  Biafra, 
which  was  stopped  early  in  June. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI  is  currently 
in  Africa  and  has  expressed  the  earnest 
hope  of  meeting  with  the  representatives 
of  Nigeria  and  Biafra.  to  do,  as  he  said, 
"A  bit  of  good  for  peace." 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Secretary  General  and  His 
Holiricss  for  taking  these  initiatives. 

They  deserve  high  tribute  from  all  of 
us.  and  we  must  wish  them  well  as  they 
pursue  their  goals.  In  terms  of  humani- 
tarian responsibilities,  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  the  United  Nations  had  a 
role  to  play. 

In  terms  of  bringing  peace  to  the  area, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties  to 
the  conflict,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
good  offices  of  his  holiness  can  make  an 
important  contribution. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  the  leader.s  of 
Nigeria  and  Biafra  to  respond,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  others — especially  those  in 
Africa — will  actively  support  the  efforts 
now  being  made. 

Little  of  human  dignity  survives  war 
in  our  time,  but  meaningful  peace  will 
only  be  found  in  the  civilized  behavior  of 
all  toward  their  fellowman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  recent  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times, 
pertaining  to  the  Secretary  General's  ap- 
peal and  the  visit  of  his  holiness  to 
Africa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  31,  1969] 

Thant  Urges  for  Biafra  New  Mercy  Flights 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

Unfted  Nations,  July  30. — Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  appealed  urgently  to  Nigeria 
and  Biafra  today  to  permit  daytime  flights 
to  hunger  areas  by  aircraft  of  the  interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Although  the  appeal  was  nominally  made 
to  both  sides  in  the  civil  war.  the  effect  of 
this  portion  of  the  statement  was  to  bring 
pressure  on  Biafra. 

Biafran  authorities  have  never  permitted 
daytime  flights,  ostensibly  for  fear  of  air 
raids.  Nigeria  presumably  would  readily 
agree  to  daytime  flights  from  its  own  terri- 
tory. 

By  implication,  Thant  also  urged  the  Ni- 
gerian federal  government  to  lift  its  recent 
ban  on  Red  Cross  operations.  Without  men- 
tioning former  ICRC  F>resident  August 
Lindt  of  Switzerland,  whom  Nigeria  de- 
nounced, Thant  praised  the  Red  Cross  effort 
which  has  used  supplies  contributed  by  the 
United  Nations  Children  F^md. 

Thant's  statement,  the  strongest  he  has 
yet  made  on  humanitarian  Issues  of  the  Ni- 
gerian war,  was  conspicuously  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  Af- 
rica, Thant  and  the  Pope,  who  have  mutual 
esteem,  have  several  times  cooperated  on 
peace  efforts. 

The  Secretary  General  has  frequently  been 
criticized  for  not  making  a  more  active  e^- 
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fort  to  settle  the  war.  But  he  has  contended 
that  he  must  work  with  sovereign  KOv«ra- 
ments  and  that  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  has  discouraged  outside  mediation. 
Only  five  of  the  126  U.N.  members  have  rec- 
ognized Biafra.  .  ^.  ^  ,^  *.»..  kti 
Thant's  message  was  dispatched  to  the  Ni- 
gerian government  in  Lagoe.  but  a  UN^ 
spokesman  said  Thant  was  relying  on  the 
press  to  convey  it  to  Biafra. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.   1,  1969] 
POPE  PAtn.  Arrives  in  Uganda;  First  Pontiff 
To  Visit  Africa 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
KAMPALA.  UGANDA,  July  31.-Pope  Paul  VI 
began   the   first   papal   trip   to  Africa  today 
as    he    flew    here    from    Rome    and    warned 
Africa's  30  million  Catholics  against  alter- 
ing Church  teaching  in  the  name  of  African- 

'"^ThTpontiff  arrived  at  Entebbe  airport  in 
bright  midafternooon  sunshine  with  stiff 
brelzes  blowing  from  Lake  Victoria,  a  few 
thousand  yards  from  Entebbe. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  Jetliner,  he 
donned  his  broad-brimmed  white  hat  gath- 
ered his  scarlet  robes  in  his  hands  and  then 
walked  briskly  down  the  17  steps  of  the  air- 

'^°The'*71°-v^ar-old  Pope  was  driven  from 
Entebbe  to  Kampala,  the  capital  of  this  East 
African  country.  He  stood  in  the  back  of  an 
open  black  Lincoln  Continental  convertible 
and  waved  to  the  t«ns  of  thousands  of 
Ugandans  who  lined  his  route. 

They  waved  banana  fronds  and  palm 
leaves  at  the  Pontiff  and  shouted.  "Welcome 
holy  father."  Manv  women  voiced  the  tra- 
ditional high-pitched  wall  of  extreme  emo- 
tion as  they  saw  the  Pope. 

Heading  a  procession  of  more  than  100 
cars  that  carried  five  African  heads  of  states 
and  many  other  dignitaries,  the  P°Pe  ^^f 
driven  to  Rubaga  Cathedral,  on  a  hillside 
overlooking  Kampala,  where  he  presided  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  All-African  Bishops 

Conference.  . 

There  he  read  slowlv.  in  heavily  accented 
English  a  25-mlnute  speech  intended  not 
only  for  the  2.8  million  Catholics  of  Uganda 
but  all  CathoUcs  of  Africa,  who  make  up 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  continent's  popu- 
lation. ,, 

The  speech  contained  an  unexpectedly 
strong  warning  that  the  African  Church 
must  not  go  too  rapidly  nor  too  far  in  seek- 
ing to  Africanize  the  clergy  or  the  essential 
principles  of  Catholicism. 

He  admonished  the  church  leaders  present 
to  remember  the  history  of  the  missionaries 
who  brought  Christianity  to  Africa. 

"It  is  a  historv  which  still  continues,  and 
must  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come,  even 
though  you  Africans  are  now  assuming  its 
direction, "  the  Pope  said.  "The  help  of  col- 
laborators coming  here  from  other  Churches 
is  still  necessary  to  Africa  today." 

The  pontiff  then  raised  "a  burning  and 
much  discussed  question  ...  the  adaptation 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Church  to  African 
culture.  Must  the  Church  be  European, 
Latin,  Oriental,  or  must  she  be  African? 

He  answered  this  question  with  two  points, 
emphasizing  the  first:  "Your  Church  must  be 
first  of  all  Catholic. 

It  "must  be  entirely  founded  upon  the 
identical,  essential,  constitutional  patrimony 
of  the  self-same  teaching  of  Christ  ...  We 
are  not  the  inventors  of  our  faith,  we  are  its 
custodians, "  the  Pope  said. 


"the  possible  dangers  of  religious  pluralism, 
the  danger  of  making  your  Christian  profes- 
sion into  a  kind  of  local  folklore  or  into 
excluslvist  racism,  or  Into  egoistic  tribalism 
or  arbitrary  separatism."  ,.,„,^= 

These  must  be  avoided  in  making  reforms, 
he  said,  so  that  "you  will  be  capable  of  bring- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Church  the  precious  and 
original  contribution  of  •negrltude.'  " 

The  41  bishops,  archbishops  and  cardinals 
who  have  been  attending  the  conference  here 
this  week  welcomed  the  Pope  by  pledging 
their  "total  solidaritv  "  to  him  in  the  current 
controversies  within  the  Church  over  dogma. 

bishops'    STATEMENT 

"The  present  state  of  contestation  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  appears  to  us  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  dialogue  and  research^ 
the  bishops'  statement  said.  "Our  real  faith 
cannot  be  called  into  question,  even  if  its 
expression  must  be  adapted  to  the  diverse 
mentalities  of  different  people.''^ 

Pope  Paul  was  greeted  immediately  on  his 
arrival  just  20  miles  north  of  the  equator  by 
a  colorful  display  of  African  culture.  As  he 
walked  from  the  airplane  to  be  greeted  by 
Ugandan  President  Milton  A.  Obote,  troupes 
of  dancers  and  bands  filled  the  air  with  njuslc 
and  shouting.  About  60  men  played  six-foot- 
long  rolled  cowhide  horns. 

SMALLER   CROWD 

A  group  Of  40  male  and  lemale  dancers 
clicked  hollowed  out  gourds  and  danced.  The 
women  were  dressed  in  red  and  blue  short 
skirts  and  black  halters.  Another  group  of 
men  dancers,  attired  in  spotted  antelope 
skins  and  wearing  multicolored  plume  head- 
dresses, also  greeted  the  Pope. 

The  throngs  of  hundreds  of  thous^inds  that 
had  been  predicted  to  greet  the  Pope  on  his 
entrance  to  Kampala  did  not  materialize^  But 
those  who  turned  out  greeted  him  with  en- 
thusiasm. ,  .  .  „. 
Pope  Paul  began  his  eighth  trip  abroad  as 
a  reigning  pontiff  by  stepping  irom^  glisten- 
ing white  East  African  Airways  VC-10  that 
was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  East 
African  countries  of  Uganda.  Kenya  and  Tan- 
zania—and a  blue,  bounding  lion. 

As  the  cardinal  of  Milan,  he  visited  Airica 
in  1962  He  toured  Rhodesia,  South  Africa. 
the  Belgian  Congo.  Nigeria  and  Ghana  during 
his  three-week  trip. 

Such  a  wide-swinging  trip  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  in  Africa  today.  He  himself  ruled 
out  a  trip  to  Nigeria  because  of  the  political 
implications  it  would  have  in  the  civil  war 
that  he  has  offered  to  mediate.  The  Nigerian 
federal  militarv  government  has  been  critical 
of  the  relief  role  played  by  the  Church  in 
Biafra. 

AGAINST   APARTHEID 

And  it  is  unlikelv  that  he  would  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  white-minority-ruled  coun- 
tries of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  The  pon- 
tiff has  cast  himself  as  the  champion  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  and  has  repeatedly 
spoken  against  apartheid-like  systems. 

He  has  demonstrated  a  deep  concern  for 
black  Africa.  He  Issued  a  message  to  Africa  in 
1967  that  stressed  the  equality  of  all  men  and 
called  for  justice  for  all.  And  it  was  Pope  Paul 
who  proclaimed  the  first  black  African  saints 
by  canonizing  the  22  martyrs  of  Uganda  in 

^^^e  ritual  high  point  of  the  Popes  Uganda 
trip  comes  Saturday  morning  when  he  will 
comecrate  an  alter  in  a  still  unfinished 
shrine  to  the  22  martyrs,  who  were  burned 
alive  for  their  faith  between  1885  and  1887. 


and  the  heads  of  state  of  Tanzania,  Zambia. 
Rwanda  and  Burundi  in  Uganda  s  parlia- 
ment building,  where  he  wiU  speak  t^tiie 
parliament  and  diplomatic  corps.  Delega- 
ilOTis  from  other  African  countries,  includ- 
ine  Nigeria,  will  be  present. 

A  three-man  delegation  from  Biafra  is  also 
here  in  observer  status.  Speculation  that  the 
Pope  will  attempt  to  bring  the  two  sides 
together  centers  on  a  four-hour  open  peric^ 
Friday  afternoon  in  the  pontiff's  otherwise 
tightly  jammed  schedule. 

But  the  Pope  did  not  mention  Nigeria  in 
his  brief  airport  talk  or  in  his  major  speech 
at  the  cathedral.  He  discussed  religion  exclu- 
slvelv,  and  stayed  away  from  politics. 

(Reuters  reported  that  Msgr.  Giovanni  Beri- 
nelU.  Vatican  deputy  secretary  of  state,  told 
newsmen  on  the  flight  that  the  Pope^^ 
prepared  to  stay  in  Africa  a  month,  if  It  could 
help  settle  the  Nlgeria-Blalra  war.) 


AFRICAN     CHRISTIANITT 

But  he  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Church  favored  a  certain  pluralism  "in  the 
outward  forms  of  ritual." 

"The  liturgical  renewal  Is  a  living  example 
of  this.  And  in  this  sense  you  may.  and  you 
must,  have   an   African   Christianity,     Pope 

Paul  said. 

But   even   then,   he   continued,   there   are 


MASS  AT  SHRINE 

He  will  also  sav  mass  near  the  shrine  on 
a  small  Island  in  the  middle  of  a  fishpond 
Saturdav  morning. 

Although  the  pontiff  announced  originally 
that  he  would  make  the  trip  as  a  pilgrim,  it 
was  rapidly  escalated  into  a  major  diplomatic 
venture  as  well. 

Friday  he  will  meet  with  President  Obote 


(From  t  .e  New  York  Times.  Aug.  1. 1969) 

Pope  Paul,  in  Uganda.  Bids  Africans  Bvild 

Up   Church 

(Bv  Robert  C.  Doty) 

Kampala,  Uganda.  July  31.-Pope  Paul  VI 
flew  here  today  from  Rome  to  t^>l '"e'»^^"!,°* 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Africa  that 
they  must  become  "missionaries  to  your- 
selv-es"  "You  Africans  must  now  continue 
upon  this  continent  the  building  up  of  the 
church,"  he  added.  .*^„„r, 

He  spoke  to  members  of  a  Pan-African 
episcopal  symposium  in  the  tall,  twin- 
towered  Rubaga  Cathedral  in  this  highland 
city,  which  welcomed  with  native  dances  and 
the  throb  of  drums  the  first  Roman  Ponuff 

^^ His' official  mission  here— his  eighth  over- 
seas trip  since  his  elevation  in  1963— is  to 
consecrate  12  African  bishops  and  dedicate 
a  shrine  to  22  African  saints  martyred  be- 
tween 1885  and  1887. 

BIAFRA     A     MAJOR    CONCERN 

But  the  Pontiff  himself  indicated  in  brief 
talks  with  reporters  who  accompanied  him 
on  the  six-hour  flight  from  Rome  that  his 
major  preoccupation  would  be  an  effort  to 
brine  Nigerian  and  Biafran  delegations  u)  the 
point  of  discussing  an  end  to  the  year-long 

'^^  To  T  reporter  who  wished  the  71 -year-old 
Pontiff  well  on  his  effort  in  a  crowded  52-hour 
visit  here.  Pope  Paul  replied: 

■  One  needs  stamina.  We  hope  to  meet  rep- 
resentatives of  Nigeria  and  Biafra  and  do  a 
bit  of  good  for  peace.  We  go  to  learn  and  to 

^llwr  the  most  Rev.  Giovanni  Benelli. 
titular  Archbishop  of  Tusuro  and  deputy  to 
the  Vatican  Secretary  of  SUte.  told  reporters 
the  meeting  v^^th  the  Biafrans  and  -Nigerians 
probably  would  Wke  place  tomorrow  night. 
cotn-D  extend  visrr 
If  there  is  the  slightest  opening  toward 
peace,  Archbishop  Benelli  said,  he  would  not 
rule  out  a  Papal  declsio  to  extend  the 
African  visit  beyond  the  scheduled  departure 
ume  of  Saturday  evening. 

In  Kampala,  however,  there  was  little 
optimism  over  the  possibility  of  successful 
I^pal  mediation  in  the  present  frame  of  mind 
of  the  two  delegations  here. 

Pope  Paul  plunged  into  the  substance  of 
the  problem  facing  the  African  church  in  his 
first  major  address  to  the  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  ending  a  three-day  sym- 
posium here. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  shonage  of 
native  African  priests  to  replace  the  fore'gn 
missionaries  who  fostered  the  great  Central 
African  growth  of  Roman  Catholicism  begin- 
ning in  1879  here  in  Uganda,  but  who  are 
gradually  leaving  today. 

Through  his  26-minute  speech,  delivered 
in  his  hesitant  English,  the  Pontiff  stressed 
the  need  for  greater  Africanization  of  the 
church  here. 
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He  praised  again,  as  he  has  often  In  the 
past,  the  special  quality  of  deep  religious 
fervor  characterizing  the  African  church  as 
something  that  could  act  as  a  leaven  on  the 
church  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  he  warned  that  the  Af- 
rican church  must  remain  in  the  mainstream 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  and  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  religious  pluralism  of  excluslvlst 
racism  or  arbitrary  separatism. 

If  these  dangers  are  avoided,  he  said,  "you 
will  be  able  to  formulate  Catholicism  in 
terms  congenial  to  your  own  culture;  you 
will  be  capable  of  bringing  to  the  Catholic 
church  the  precious  and  original  contribu- 
tion of  negritude.  which  she  needs  particu- 
larly in  this  historic  hour. 

Referring  to  the  shortage  of  native  clergy- 
men, the  Pope  said  it  was  an  Immense  task 
to  recruit  and  train  them.  The  vitality,  devel- 
opment and  the  future  of  the  African  church 
depends  on  its  successful  accomplishment,  he 
said. 

AGREE    TO    A    FEDERATION 

The  African  hierarchy,  in  three  days  of 
meetings,  has  agreed  to  set  up  a  permanent, 
loose  federation  of  the  28  episcopal  confer- 
ences of  the  continent. 

Renec.tlng  the, attitudes  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernmen_ts  of  the  newly  independent  nations 
they  represent,  many  of  the  African  prelates 
expressed  a  wariness  of  neocolonialism  even 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere. 

Obviously  still  in  great  need  of  assistance 
from  abroad  both  in  missionary  personnel 
and  funds,  the  African  bishops  made  re- 
peated speeches  insisting  that  this  aid  should 
be  given  without  strings  that  would  hinder 
the  course  of  Africanization  of  the  church. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Cardinal 
Zoungrana,  the  Intellectually  vigorous  Arch- 
bishop of  Ouagadougou.  Upper  Volta,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  group,  the 
symposium  approved  a  series  of  documents 
on  development,  on  a  philosophy  of  peace  in 
Africa  and  a  special  peace  appeal  to  leaders  of 
Nigeria  and  Blafra. 

A  fourth  document,  a  declaration  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Holy  See.  was  read  at  the  Cathe- 
dral Ceremony  tonight. 

The  Popes  day  began  before  dawn  in  a 
thunderstorm  at  his  summer  residence,  Cas- 
tel  Gandolio,  in  the  Alban  hills  south  of 
Rome.  The  Pope,  as  on  seven  previous  voy- 
ages abroad,  seemed  to  draw  strength  and 
vigor  from  his  contacts  with  strange  faces 
and  places. 

An  hour  and  a  quarter  after  his  chartered 
Ease  African  Airways  jet  took  off  at  7:45 
AM,  the  Pontiff,  wearing  a  white  cassock, 
shoulder  cape  and  zucchetto,  a  skull  cap, 
left  his  private  quarters  to  visit  the  53  Jour- 
nalists and  photographers  traveling  with 
him. 

As  on  previous  voyages.  Pope  Paul  gave 
to  each  his  hand  to  kiss  or  shake,  depending 
on  individual's  religion,  a  nod  and  a  blessing, 
while  his  secretary.  Msgr.  Pasquale  Macchl, 
passed  out  commemorative  bronze  medals  of 
the  voyage. 

With  some  of  those  who  knew  him  before 
he  reached  his  present  rank,  the  Pope  ex- 
changed a  few  words,  including  his  state- 
ment on  his  hope  to  contribute  to  peace  in 
Biafra. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mi".  President,  on 
July  17  and  18,  1969,  two  articles  ap- 
pealed in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
which  are  of  interest  in  relation  to  S. 
1861,  the  Corrupt  Organizations  Act  of 
1969.  which  I  introduced  along  with 
Senator  Hrusk.^. 

The  articles  were  written  by  Sanford 
Watzman,  a  member  of  the  Plain  Deal- 
er's Washington  news  bureau  who  spe- 
cializes in  covering  crime  topics  on  the 


national  scene.  He  has  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  crime  reporting.  In  these  ar- 
ticles, Mr.  Watzman  has  shown  the 
potential  application  of  S.  1861  to  several 
current  specific  fact  situations  where 
the  mob  has  entered  legitimate  busi- 
nesses with  great  success,  success  unex- 
plained in  the  normal  business  world. 

Mr.  Watzman  has  fulfilled  the  finest 
traditions  of  newspaper  reporting  in 
these  articles.  This  is  the  sort  of  re- 
sponsible, investigative  reporting  in  the 
area  of  organized  crime  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice.  I  am  grateful  for  the  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Plain  Dealer  to 
make  known  to  the  general  public  the 
threat  posed  by  mobster  infiltration  of 
legitimate  organizations.  It  gives  all  that 
much  more  of  a  sense  of  urgency  to  our 
legislative  efforts  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 
July  18,  1969) 

N.\me-Droppinc   Tricky   if   Cosa   Nostra   Is 

Involved 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

New  York. — To  be  successful  in  the  bagel 
business  here,  hub  of  an  industry  that 
grosses  more  than  $20  million  a  year,  it  helps 
to  brag  about  your  connections  in  a  certain 
way. 

r-.ame-dropplng  can  be  a  terribly  difBcult 
art  form  where  the  Cosa  Nostra  is  involved, 
a  fact  that  was  brought  out  In  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  New  York  State  Investiga- 
tion Commission  (SIC). 

Here  is  a  conversation,  as  told  to  SIC,  be- 
tween two  men  who  were  competing  for  a 
bagel  store  location  in  Teaneck,  N.J.: 

One  of  the  participants,  identified  as 
Joseph  Pearlman,  said,  "I  think  you  are  in 
the  wrong  spot  because  ovir  guy  told  us  that 
this  location  is  ours." 

The  recond  man.  Salvatore  Passalaqua  also 
known  as  Sal  Mauro,  replied:  "Well,  I  don't 
know  who  your  guy  is  but  he  had  better 
be  pretty  good  because  my  guv  is  next  to 
God.  ■ 

•Well,  that's  pretty  good,"  Pearlman  re- 
torted, 'but  my  guy  is  God." 

There  was  prolonged  fencing,  and  then 
Mauro  said:  "Look,  let's  stop  horsing  around, 
I  will  give  you  my  guy  and  you  give  me  yours. 
My  n.ime  is  Tommy  Ryan." 

At  this  point,  an  associate  of  Pearlman, 
whose  name  was  given  as  Philip  (Sonny) 
Amster,  broke  in  to  say:  "My  guy  is  Jerry 
Catena." 

Tommy  Ryan  is  the  mob  nickname  of 
Thomas  Eboli,  an  heir  of  the  late  racket  czar 
Vito  Genovese.  Catena  is  another  leader  of 
the  old  Genovese  "family." 

The  dispute  was  settled  inside  the  "family," 
SIC  officials  say.  Passalaqua  got  the  store. 

The  bagel  industry  was  one  of  several 
shown  at  the  hearings  to  have  been  infil- 
trated by  the  mob.  This  is  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  the  federal  government  will  be 
seeking  if  a  bill  pending  In  Congress  is 
enacted. 

The  focus  would  be  not  so  much  on  Eboli 
or  Catena  as  individuals  but  rather  on  the 
flow  of  Mafia  money,  which  would  be  inter- 
cepted by  legal  action  based  on  concepts  in 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Where  it  could  be  proved  that  an  enter- 
prise was  taken  over  by  "a  pattern  of  racket- 


eering activity,"  the  business  organization 
could  be  dissolved  or  the  mobsters  could  be 
ousted  from  it,  forfeiting  their  holdings. 

The  bill  was  drafted  by  Sens.  John  L. 
McClellan,  D-Ala.,  and  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
R-Neb.,  with  the  help  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

The  witness  who  told  about  the  Teaneck 
bagel  showdown  was  Raymond  Fleishman,  an 
official  of  the  Bagel  Bakers  Union.  Fleishman 
said  he  sat  in  on  the  dlscuselon. 

He  explained  his  role  as  wanting  to  bring 
the  two  sides  together  to  "see  if  they  could 
talk  out  their  problems." 

Tliere  had  been  trouble  between  Pas- 
salaqua and  the  union  when  Passalaqua 
opened  a  store  in  Brooklyn  and  refused  at 
first  to  recognize  the  union.  Fleishman  said 
he  was  hoping  to  avert  further  conflict  In  the 
industry. 

At  the  Brooklyn  place,  the  witness  recalled, 
he  was  told  by  Harold  Glantz,  whom  he 
named  as  an  associate  of  Passalaqua,  that 
the  store  management  would  prevail  over  the 
union  because  "we  are  special  people." 

Fleishman  testified:  "Glantz  told  me  that 
he  worked  for  Domlnlck.  I  said:  'Who  is 
Dominick?' 

"And  Mauro  (Passalaqua)  answered:  'Well, 
you  would  like  Dominick,  he  would  like  you. 
Maybe  you  will  get  together.  Maybe  you  will 
meet  one  day.' 

"I  persisted  in  asking  who  was  Dominick 
and  the  only  answer  that  I  got  was  Dominick 
is  Dominick." 

Dominick  turned  out  to  be  "Fats  Dom" 
Alongi.  a  lieutenant  of  Eboli. 

Fleishman  continued:  "Mauro  said:  'There 
is  a  lot  of  money  around  here.  We  hope  to 
open  .\  lot  of  shops. '  Ant',  he  indicated  to  us 
that  there  was  $10,000  available  to  us  if  we 
were  to  cooperate  with  him,  plus  5'f  of  the 
business." 

The  witness  said  he  spurned  this  offer, 
adding  that  the  management  capitulated 
afterward  and  signed  a  "standard  contract" 
with  the  union. 

Despite  this  victory,  Fleishman  said  he  was 
told  by  another  Passalaqua  associate,  whom 
he  identified  as  Artie  Goldberg:  "Ray,  my 
guy  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  you  would  have 
lost.  You'll  never  know  who  he  is." 

But  Fleishman  said  he  already  knew  at 
the  time  the  "guy  "  was  Tommy  Ryan. 

He  explained  tliat  the  union  had  checked 
with  law  enforcement  authorities  because 
"a  number  of  bakeries  were  starting  to  spring 
up,  and  they  were  people  who  had  never 
been  connected  with  the  bagel  business,  and 
we  started  to  get  talk  back  that  the  people 
were  not  legitimate.  " 

Another  witness.  Edward  Halmowitz.  re- 
lated how  he  went  to  work  at  the  bagel 
shop  in  Teaneck  but  found  little  to  keep  him 
busy.  He  complained  about  this  to  Artie 
Goldberg. 

"I  was  always  asking  him."  Halmowitz 
said.  "When  are  we  going  to  really  start  bak- 
ing bagels,  not  Just  playing  around."  And  he 
says,  "soon,  soon  as  we  get  the  business." 

Then  Tommy  Byan  made  an  appearance  in 
the  bakery. 

"The  first  time  he  came."  Halmowitz  re- 
counted. "I  saw  how  they  bowed  down  to 
him  and  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  They 
showed  him  all  kinds  of  .  .  .  respect  and  so 
forth. 

"So  Mr.  Goldberg  told  me  who  he  was. 
And  that  he  was  going  to  go  out  and  secure 
them  some  business." 

The  witness  recalled  that  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  he  remarked  to  Passalaqua  that 
Tommy  Ryan  had  called  at  the  store. 

Halmowitz  said  he  got  this  reply:  "Don't 
use  the  name  Tommy  Ryan.  Use  the  name 
Davis,  Mr.  Davis,  whenever  you  see  him." 

Passalaqua,  in  his  own  testimony  at  the 
SIC  hearing,  said  he  had  known  "Pats  Dom" 
Alongi  for  25  years.  Asked  how  he  met 
Alongi  he  replied: 

"When   I   was   in   the  Junk   business,   on 
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Houston  Street.  He  had  the  pigeon  coop  on 
the  roof  ...  I'm  a  lover  of  birds,  pigeons, 
and  we  took  an  interest  talking  about  birds/' 

He  denied  knowing  Eboli  well  or  that  he 
had  referred  to  him  in  the  talk  about  "God 
.It  Teaneck.  He  denied  too  that  he  had  tried 
to  seduce  the  union  with  a  $10,000  offer. 

Tommy  Ryan  took  the  stand  but  he  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  on  the  grounds 
that  he  might  incriminate  himself.  John 
(Johnny  Dio)  Dioguardl.  another  mobster 
connected  by  testimony  to  the  bagel  busi- 
ness gave  a  similar  performance. 

The  acting  chairman  of  SIC.  Goodman  A. 
Sarachan.    said    after    the    testimony    was 

concluded:  ,».„» 

E>oes  anyone  really  believe  that  some  large 
chain  supermarkets  purchased  certain 
grades  of  salami  and  frankfurters,  and  also 
bagels  from  companies  in  which  Johnny  Dio 
and  Tommy  Ryan  were  connected  because 
the  chains  thought  these  were  superior 
products?  . 

"It  is  quite  obvious  that  fear  was  the  mo- 
tivating factor  for  the  unbelievable  occur- 
rences which  were  revealed  at  the  hearings. 

"It  was  fear  which  made  these  people  do 
these  things,  and  it  was  fear  which  kept 
them  from  reporting  various  forms  of  threats 
and  extortion  to  law  enforcement 
authorities." 

Evidence  adduced  at  the  hearings  was 
passed  on  to  Federal  and  State  prosecutors. 
SIC  officials  said  they  were  lookmg  forward 
to  action  by  Grand  Juries. 


I  Prom  Cleveland  (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer,  July 

17,  19691 

MoB  Is  Under  Fire  in  Kosher  Game 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 
New  York.— Meet  Johnny  Dio  (real  name: 

Dioguardl). 

You  know  him  as  the  mobster  who  made 
it  big  in  labor,  as  the  suspect  some  years 
ago  in  the  acid-blinding  of  newsman  Victor 

But  Dio  is  also  a  man  of  business,  specifi- 
cally -although  he  Is  not  Jewish  nor  does  he 
look  Jewish— the  kosher  meat  business. 

In  this  huge  metropolitan  area,  where  sala- 
mi is  a  staple,  Dio  dominated  what  is  known 
as  the  "lower  end"  of  the  trade  marketing 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  salami,  bologna  and 

''how  he  moved  in  and  won  control  was 
deuiled  at  recent  public  hearings  here  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  State  Investigation 
Commission  (SIC). 

SIC  officials  regard  the  Dio  operation, 
known  as  Mizrach  Kosher  Provisions,  as  the 
kind  of  mob-infiltrated  enterprise  that  could 
become  the  target  of  a  new  weapon  being 
forged  in  Washington. 

■That  weapon  Is  a  proposed  new  law  under 
which  Cosa  Nostra  business  combines  would 
come  under  attack  from  trustbusters  in  the 
Justice  Department  using  the  same  lega 
tactics  that  have  helped  break  up  industrial 
monopolies.  , 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  Nixon  aa- 
mlnistratlon.  Sens.  John  L.  McClellan  D- 
Ark..  and  Roman  L.  Hruska.  R-Neb.,  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  this  end. 

To  hear  Dio  tell  it.  he  is  not  a  monopolist 
at  all— he's  Just  a  schnook  struggling  to  get 

William  Cahn.  a  Long  Island  district  at- 
torney, told  SIC ; 

"I  interviewed  John  Dioguardl  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1963,  shortly  after  his  release  from 
prison  (for  tax  evasion). 

"He  told  me  he  was  a  hard-working  kosher 
frankfurter  salesman  who  left  his  home  in 
Point  Lookout  every  morning  at  4  and  drove 
to  Sullivan  County  to  sell  his  products^  and 
that  he  received  $250  a  week  for  these  efforts. 

"Our  investigation  disclosed  his  meteoric 
rise  from  a  $250-a-week  salesman  to  a  re- 
puted $250,000-a-year  Income  from  tne 
Kosher  meat  business. 

"This  commission  is  aware  of  John  Dio- 


Kuardi's  close  association  with  powerful 
leaders  in  the  Teamsters,  in  particular,  James 
R    Hoffa  (now  in  federal  prison). 

"A  reliable  confidential  informant  advised 
my  office  that  Dioguardi's  success  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  supermarket  chalM  ac- 
cepted his  product  to  insure  they  would 
continue  to  have  labor  peace. 

"This  informant  advised  that  the  prin- 
cipals of  these  large  chains  would  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  our  investigation  because  of 
the  fear  of  union  troubles.  This  lack  of  co- 
operation became  a  reality  and  thwarted 
our  investigation. 

"Dioguardi's  instant  success  is  not  the 
realization  of  the  "American  frean.'  bvit  a 
continuation  of  his  successful  a"»vUies  as 
a  labor  fixer,  extortionist  and  Important 
member  of  syndicated  organized  crime. 

One  witness  at  the  hearing  was  a  Mr. 
A  "  who  prevailed  on  SIC  not  to  disclose 
his  real  name.  "'Mr.  A"  was  fl^s jnanager 
of  a  firm  that  began  to  hit  the  skids  aft«r 
Dio  emerged  as  a    "salesman"  for  the  com- 

''^rAaually.  says  SIC  sources.  Dio  became 
the  owner  of  the  rival  company.  Under  the 
McClellan-Hruska  Bill,  this  company  cou  d 
be  dissolved  by  a  court  order  or  Dio  could 
be  forced  to  surrender  his  interest  in  it,  pro- 
viding certain  facts  were  proved.) 

"Mr  A"  was  asked  how  many  supermar- 
ket chains  switched  from  his  organization 
to  Dlo's.  He  replied:  „„,»,^„ 

"Seven  or  eight.  It  wasn't  over  a  particu- 
lar time.  It  was  over  a  period  of  months  ' 

The  next  witness  was  Moe  Steinman,  di- 
rector of  labor  relations  for  a  large  super- 
market chain,  Steinman  said  that  he  had 
seen  Dio  '50  to  75"  times  over  the  last  three 
or  four  vears. 

But  they  never  conversed  about  unions; 
Steinman  insisted. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  Steinman  testl- 

'"q'  You  are  not  business  associates  and  you 
are  not  social  friends  and  you  sit  down  to 
have    dinner    together.    What    do   you    talk 

about?  , 

A.  Very  good  question.  Just  in  general 
speaking  of  life  in  general. 

Q  Would  you  talk  about  how  your  busi- 
ness was  doing? 

A  How  our  chains  were  doing?  He  would 
ask  the  questions.  I  said  to  him,  in  fact. 
•Last  year  was  a  little  better  than  the  year 
before  " 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  how  Mizrach  was 

doing? 

A.  No,  he  never  brought  that  out. 

Q  You  seem  to  give  the  impression  that 
vou  never  meet  Mr.  Dio  except  accidentally 
you  stumble  Into  him.  Have  you  ever  made 
appointments  to  meet  with  him  for  dinner? 

A.  I  said  I  did.  He  was  at  my  house  once 

or  twice.  ,  .  „„ 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  occasions  when 

you  made  appointments? 
A.  I   don't   recall.   I   would  be  lying,   you 

know,  if  I  said  no  or  yes. 

Similar  testimony  was  taken  from  Aaron 

Freedman.   vice   president  of   a  chain  of   78 

stores. 

SIC  counsel  Paul  D.  Kelly  asked: 
Q    "Has  Mr.  Dio  ever  been  to  your  home? 
A    Yes  I  got  a  call  that  he  was  In  the 

neighborhood,  would  I  mind  if  he  came  over 
to  see  mC  .  I  found  out  that  he  wanted 
to  sell  me  pins,  primarily  these  types  of  pins 
that  we  give  out  to  our  employes  after  .  .  . 
a  number  of  vears  of  service. 

Q    Is  that  "the  first  time  that  Mr.  Dio  has 
ever  requested  you  to  purchase  something 
from  htm? 
A    Yes 

Q.  He  has  never  mentioned  Mizrach  Pro- 
visions In  your  presence? 

A.  No,  sir  .  .  .  .         w  »»- 

Q    Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  ask  Mr 

Dio  for  help  with  respect  to  labor  contracts? 

Q.  Were  you  curious  enough  at  any  time 


to  ask  Mr    Dio  what  his  connections  were 
with  the  kosher  meat  industry? 

A.  I  wasn't  that  close  enough  to  ask  him 
those  questions.  i,„_v 

Dio  is  under  a  five-year  sentence  for  bank- 
ruptcy  fraud  in  connection  with  the  failure 
of  Consumer  Kosher  Provisions.  Inc..  a  fore- 
runner of  Mizrach  and  the  first  company  in 
that  field  to  become  a  vehicle  for  Dia 

Immediate  successor  to  Consumer  KOTher 
,and  also  a  forerunner  of  Mizrach     ».as  First 
National  Kosher  Provisions.  ^J-his  A™  Dio 
was  neither  an  officer  nor  a  shareholder  of 
record,  although  he  organized  the  firm  and 
illegally  shifted  Consumers'  inventory   to  it. 
The  racketeer  is  appealing  his  sentence. 
But  whether  Dio  himself  ultimately  eoes 
to  lall  because  of  his  conviction  under  exist- 
ing   laws    is    not   as    important,    say    federal 
officials,  as  the  mob's  future  in  the  industry 
President  Nixon,  in  his  crime  message  to 
congress   April   23.   explained   why   a"   a"^" 
truEt-type  bill  such  as  the  McClellan-Hruska 
measure  was  needed.  „„„„♦ 

•The  arrest    conviction  and  imprisonment 
of  a  Mafia  lieutenant  can  curtail  operations 
Nixon  said,  "but  does  not  put  the  syndicate 
out  of  business.  „,.„,„ 

■As  long  as  the  property  of  organized  crime 
remains,  new  leaders  will  step  forward  to 
take  the  place  of  those  we  Jail." 


RESOLUTION  ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
ADOPTED  BY  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 
Mr    McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee   on   Criminal   Laws   and 
Procedures,   which   I   am   privileged   to 
chair,   is   presently   in   the   process   of 
studying  and  revising  a  number  of  bills 
dealing  primarily  with  the  control  of  or- 
ganized  crime.  We  are  now  obtaining 
the  last  comments  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  these  proposals,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  begin  reporting  out  a  compre- 
hensive legislative  program  in  this  area. 
The  major  bills  include: 

First  S  30.  which  comprehensively 
revises  and  strengthens  the  evidence- 
gathering   process   in   organized    crime 

CS.S6S  * 

Second  S.  974,  which  creates  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  position  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Or- 
ganized Crime; 

Third  S.  976,  which  provides  for  in- 
creased sentences  for  certain  persons 
who  are  being  sentenced  for  a  felony  as 
part  of  a  continuing  criminal  activity  m 
concert  with  one  or  more  persons : 

Fourth.  S.  1623,  which  prohibits  the 
investment  of  certain  illegally  gained  in- 
come in  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 

Fifth  S  1624.  which  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
facilitate    the    collection    of    wagering 

Sixth  S  1861.  which  would  prohibit 
the  infiltration  of  legitimate  organiza- 
tions by  racketeers  or  the  proceeds  of 
racketeering  activity  where  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  is  affected: 

Seventh  S.  2022,  which  would  make 
gambling  affecting  interstate  comnierce 
or  operated  by  corruption  a  Federal 
crime;  and  . 

Eighth.  S.  2122,  a  general  immunity 

statute.  ^    ^ 

The  subcommittee  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  been  able  to  obtain  the  critical 
comments  and  suggestions  of  a  number 
of  distinguished  witnesses  during  three 
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hearing:  sessions.  Several  of  their  sug- 
gestions have  been  Incorporated  into 
tentative  markup  drafts  of  the  proposals. 
I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  hearings  on 
these  proposals  that  I  was  not  com- 
mitted or  wedded  to  the  exact  language 
contained  in  any  of  them  and  that  I 
hoped  that  they  could  be  improved  and 
strengthened.  This  has  certainly  been 
the  case.  Several  of  these  bills  have  in- 
deed, in  my  opinion,  been  much  strength- 
ened as  a  result  of  the  hearing  process. 
Hopefully,  the  enactment  of  a  number 
of  these  bills  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  sastained  war  against  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized crime.  These  measures,  along 
with  several  of  the  titles  from  last  year's 
omnibus  crime  bill  should  give  law  en- 
forcement some  badly  needed,  and  long 
overdue  tools,  in  their  fight  against  the 
large  criminal  cartels.  Any  effort  in  tliis 
direction,  however,  must  include  all  lev- 
els of  law  enforcement:  Federal,  State, 
and  local.  I  was,  therefore,  very  grati- 
fied to  learn  tliat  the  recent  annual 
meetuis  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attonwys  General  that  organization 
passed  a  resolution  manifesting  its  con- 
cern in  the  continuing  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  and  law-en- 
forcement agencies  evei-ywhere  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  many- 
faceted  activities  of  organized  crime  and 
are  becoming  educated  to  the  fact  that 
organized  crime,  in  one  way  or  another, 
affects  each  of  us.  It  will  soon  be  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities, too.  The  time  for  effective 
legislation  against  organized  criminals  is 
imminent.  In  concluding,  I  use  the  same 
words  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
used  to  close  its  chapter  on  organized 
crime: 

The  ex'-raordlnary  thing  about  organized 
crime  is  that  .Vmerica  has  tolerated  It  for 
so  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Attorneys  General  resolution 
inserted  in  the  Record  immed'ately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Org.\nized  Crime 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  Association 
are  directly  Involved  In  curbing  the  efforts 
of  organized  crime  to  expand  Its  Income,  and 
Its  Influence  and  control  over  legitimate 
business:  and 

Whereas  this  Association  recognizes  the 
need  for  all  levels  of  government,  whether 
local,  state  or  federal,  to  Join  together  and 
to  cooperate  In  ferreting  out  and  destroy- 
ing the  sources  of  income  of  organized  crime; 
and 

Whereas  this  Association  recognizes  and 
appreciates  the  concerted  action  underway 
and  planned  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  63rd 
.Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  In  St.  Thomas.  Virgin 
I.slands  reassert  its  Interest  and  concern  In 
the  continuing  fight  in  the  field  of  organized 
crime:  that  we  worl£  with  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  all  branches  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  creating  a  total  effort:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  members 
of  this  Association.  Jointly  and  severally  ex- 
change information  of  desirable  legislation 
to  control   organized   crime,   and    that    the 


members  and  the  Association  offer  vtgoroua 
support  to  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  their  field. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research  development  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
information  necessary  to  a  decision  on 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system  has  been  before 
Congress  for  many  months.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  much  additional  testimony 
from  many  sources  has  since  been  sub- 
mitted, most  of  it  in  the  form  of 
opinion — some  of  it  informed,  some  ideo- 
logical and  speculative,  some  simply 
conjectural,  and  much  of  it  contra- 
dictory. 

However,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  arguments  pro  and  con  seem  to 
derive  not  so  much  from  disagreement 
on  hard  facts  and  reasoned  opinions  as 
from  contrary  assumptions  and  premises 
to  which  the  facts  and  opinions  are 
related. 

Accordingly,  few  Senators  seem  to  have 
been  influenced  to  change  their  minds 
on  the  wisdom  of  deployment  of  the 
ABM.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  decision  before  us  may  hinge 
not  so  much  on  data  as  on  basic  assump- 
tions respecting  national  power,  ideology-, 
national  Intentions,  and  the  ultimate 
determinate  factor  of  national  will  in 
shaping  defense  policies  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  final 
decision  on  funding  deployment  of  the 
ABM,  I  find  myself  more  persuaded  than 
ever  that  the  risks  involved  are  extremely 
grave,  that  the  security  of  the  free  world 
is  at  stake,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
inaction  could  be  catastrophic  not  alone 
for  our  Nation  but  for  the  free  world. 

These  considerations  influenced  my 
original  decision.  Since  then  no  new  facts 
have  been  presented  and  no  new  argu- 
ments have  been  adduced  to  alter  my 
original  conclusions  which,  in  abbre- 
viated form,  are  as  follows: 

In  the  present  contest  between  two 
great  world  powers,  all  of  the  idealistic 
good  intentions  in  the  world  cannot  be 
substituted  for  the  integrity  and  there- 
fore the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
capability. 

We  believe  that  our  deterrent  is  today 
a  critical  factor  in  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Far  East,  and  that 
it  is  essential  to  continued  confidence  in 


our  leadership  on  the  part  of  uncom- 
mitted and  undeveloped  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  effective  ABM 
Safeguard  System  is  scientifically  and 
technologically  feasible;  that  It  can  be 
developed  to  provide  a  satisfactory  meas- 
ure of  defense  of  our  land-based  deter- 
rent; and  that  the  cost  Is  not  dispro- 
portionate to  the  defense  afforded. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
limited  deployment  of  the  ABM  will  re- 
sult in  escalation  of  the  arms  race  nor 
that  it  should  or  would  impede  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  Russia. 

In  addition  to  these  conclusions,  Mr. 
President,  undisputed  facts  show  that 
Russia  has  continued  from  1962  till  now 
with  successive  improvements  of  their 
ABM  System.  It  must  be  clear  that  an 
effective  ABM  protection  of  Russian 
cities  would  necessarily  diminish  our 
deterrent  capability.  On  the  other  hand. 
Russia's  deterrent  remains  unimpaired 
by  reason  of  continued  vulnerability  of 
our  cities.  To  permit  Russia  to  enhance 
its  deterrent  by  continued  vulnerability 
of  our  cities  and  at  the  same  time  volun- 
tarily accept  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM 
sites  is  to  innte  an  unstable  world  situ- 
ation which  I  find  unrealistic  and  dan- 
gerously intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  nuclear  arms  race  may  be  ended.  But 
I  have  found  no  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  a  negotiated  agreement  with 
Russia  can  be  reached  which  would  not 
be  to  the  further  advantage  of  Russia, 
nor  am  I  aware  of  any  evidence  or  of 
any  argument  that  would  convince  us 
that  unilateral  abandonment  of  a  de- 
fense of  our  strategic  armament  would 
alone  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease 
its  own  efforts  to  achieve  and  maintain 
strategic  superiority  over  us. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  power  essential  to  our  survival 
in  today's  world  is  our  power  of  deterrent. 
Today  we  have  that  power.  The  question 
is.  do  we  have  the  will  to  maintain  it? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  we  will  defend  our  deterrent  and 
protect  our  national  security. 

I  support  ABM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  two  unan- 
imous-consent requests? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.   AUGUST   4,    1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORTUNES  EXCELLENT  ANALYSIS 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  MILITARY 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  Fortune  magazine  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  publication  that  has  brought 
remarkable  competence  to  reporting  on 
American  industry. 

In  theii-  August  issue  they  have  done 
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one  of  the  best  jobs  I  have  seen  of  ana- 
lyzing the  defense  spending  problem  that 
so  concerns  all  Members  of  Congress. 

This  issue  is  specially  pertinent  to  Con- 
gress right  now.  when  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  debate  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill. 

Mr  President,  there  are  two  articles 
in  this  issue  that  are  so  pertinent  and 
informative  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibits  1 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  One  IS  entitled .  The 
Case  for  Cutting  Defense  Spending,"  the 
other  is  "Where  Military  Contracts  Go. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  read  in  full  to  the  Senate  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  the  August  issue  of  Fortune, 
entitled:  "It's  Time  To  Audit  the  Defense 
Department. '  _       ^.^    ,  , 

As  I  read  this  remarkable  editorial, 
keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  an  impulsive  critic  of  the  so-called 
military -industrial  complex.  Fortune 
has  consistently  hailed  American  indus- 
try and  understands  and  deeply  respects 
the  reasons  for  America's  industrial 
pxccllcncG. 

This  is  not  the  expression  of  an  advo- 
cate or  polemicist  for  arms  control  or 
disarmament,  or  of  a  publication  that 
underestimates  the  very  real  threat  posed 
by  Soviet  mihtary  power.  Indeed,  in  tnat 
connection,  I  invite  Senators  to  read  an- 
other article  entitled  "Military-Indus- 
trial Complex,  Russian  Style"  in  this 
same  August  issue  of  Fortune. 

Here  is  an  editorial  from  a  publication 
that   highly   values   American    security 
and  that  fully  and  intelligently  under- 
stands why  it  must  meet  whatever  chal- 
lenge may  develop.  ^.,       , 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  editorial . 
IT'S  TIME  To  Atnjrr  the  Defense  Department 
The  U.S.  Is  in  the  grip  of  a  costly,  escalat- 
ine    pattern    of    military    expenditure    that 
could  well  keep  rising  even  after  Vietnam^ 
As  reported  In  a  special  defense  section  of 
this  issue,  evidence  multiplies  that  this  ex- 
penditure has  come  to  live  a  life  of  Its  own-- 
neither  soundly  based  on  our  commitments 
nor,  indeed,  properly  responding  to  the  very 
real  potential  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Appropriately, 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  begun  a  thor- 
oughgoing review  of  the  threats  facing  the 
U  S    and   the   defense   structure   needed   to 
cope  with  them.  The  reassessment  is  urgently 
needed. 

At  staggering  cost,  the  military  ha^  re- 
peatedly bought  weapons  and  deployed  forces 
in  ways  that  have  added  only  marginally  to 
national  security.  Moreover,  In  the  procure- 
ment of  new  weapons,  both  the  military  and 
its  corporate  suppliers  have  been  guilty  of 
wasteful  practices  and  flagrantly  disingenu- 
ous cost  estimates.  "The  Case  for  Cutting 
Defense  Spending"  (page  69)  suggests  that 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  war  the  de- 
fense budget  could  Immediately  be  cut  by 
more  than  20  percent,  to  about  $62  billion, 
without  compromising  either  the  nations  se- 
curlty  or  its  present  commitments. 

The  Soviet  Union,  realizing  one  of  Its  most 
compelling  dreams,  has  now  built  a  mili^Ty 
machine  roughly  equal  In  power  W  t^at  of 
the  US  In  the  absence  of  arms-limltatlon 
aereements,  prudence  clearly  requires  that 
we  maintain  a  strategic  force  amply  capable 
of  countering  this  adversary,  whose  military 
KTOWth  rate  Is  so  breathtakUig.  But  prudence 
requires  as  well  that  we  re-examine  a  conven- 


tional force  structure  based  on  obsolete  prem- 
ises Some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  U.S.  defense 
DOlcv  have  been  carried  over  without  sys- 
tematic analysis  since  the  late  1940'6,  a  time 
when  allies  were  poor  and  weak  and  potential 
enemies  were  sternly  monolithic.  The  most 
expensive  legacy  from  the  past  'sjhe  ^"^P" 
tlon  now  quite  dubious,  that  the  U.S.  needs 
what  is  known  as  a  "two-plus  capability  — 
a  force  structure  that  can  be  quick  y  ex- 
panded to  fight  a  major  conventional  land 
war  m  Europe,  another  In  Asia,  and  a  limited 
war  in  the  Americas,  all  at  the  same  time. 
Many  analysts  believe  that  we  can  safely 
move  back  toward  the  "one-plus  capability 
that  prevailed  in  the  1950's. 

the  narrowing  outi-ook 
For  a  long  time,  and  particularly  since 
the  departure  of  the  Elsenhower  Admlnls- 
tratlon,  few  of  the  outside  checks  and  bal- 
ances that  constrain  other  federal  agencies 
have  been  applied  to  the  military  establish- 
ment in  most  matters,  neither  the  President, 
his  Budget  Bureau,  nor  Congress  was  dis- 
posed to  challenge  policies  agreed  ;«  by  the 
armed  services  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense^ 
Today's  military  leaders  have  come  to  senior 
rank  "expecting  u  level  of  financial  support 
that  would  have  been  the  envy  of  genera- 
tions of  predecessors. 

To  be  sure,  the  Defense  Department  staff, 
particularly  during  Robert  McNamara's  ten- 
ure as  Secretary,  projected  an  aura  of    ron 
control   over  the   military.   Civilians   vetoed 
manned  bombers,  nuclear  carriers,  and  other 
projects  requested  by  the  services,  and  closed 
hundreds   of   superfiuous   military   faclUtle^ 
The  Secretary  boasted  annually  of  deep  cuts 
ma^e  m  the  budget  requests  otthe  Individual 
services    While  McNamara  sometimes  inter- 
nosed  his  judgment  with  disappointing  and 
e^^slve  results,  much  of  the  civilian  audit- 
ing surely  was  to  the  good.  But  It  Is  wrong 
tS  conclude  that  a  vigilant  internal  rev  ew 
at  the  Pentagon  constituted  ample  control 
ove    the  miliary.  Allowing  those  responsible 
?or  day-to-day  operations  such  a  decisive  say 
n  thJlr  own  operational  scope  and  budge 
level   has  been   no   more   Justifiable   at  De- 
fense than  It  would  be  anywhere  else  in  the 
eovernment.   However  competent   the   clvll- 
!aL  Who  run  the  Pentagon,  their  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and   the  l'^"^^^,  P"^"ff'  ^^ 
their  jobs  inevitably  narrow  their  outlook. 
;^  a    ormer  Budget  Bureau  official  recalls 
^t  first.  McNamara  was  a  real  tough  budegt 
director  over  the  military,  but  eventually  he 
and  his  people  couldn't  be  so  tough.  It  got  to 
be  their'^  systems  they  were  defending  and 
arguing  for." 

the  complex  "comm-ex" 
in  congress,  through  the  years,  a  core  of 
knowledgeable  legislators  have  been  deep  y 
involved     with     defense     matters,     mostly 
^ugh  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions committees  of  both  houses.  Until  the 
last  couple  of  years,  these  Congressmen  were 
iTner^ny  in  accord  with  the  point  of  view 
^rth^  military.  On  occasion,  some  of  then, 
actively  supported  the  services  against  the 
PeSn  civilians  when  the  two  groups  dls- 
ae^ed    as  In  the  long  controversy  over  the 
TFK-F-ni  fighter-bomber.  But  they  prac- 
tically never  overruled  any  concerted  recom- 
Sdatlon  of  the  services  and  the  Secretary, 
searching  for  a  villain  to  account  for  the 
long  absence  of  adequate  control,  a  lot  of 
congressmen      and      others      have      lately 
fastlneHhelr  attention  on  the   •mlUtary- 
industrlal  complex."  It  Is  ""^^"'f^;,^^ '"' 
terplay  between  the  services  and  their  sup- 
pliers generates  pressures  to  maintain  high 
levels  Of  defense  spending,  almost  irrespec- 
tive of  the  external  threat.  The  natural  de- 
sire    of    military    men    to    have    ever    more 
sophisticated    and   expensive    weaponry    co- 
incides  With    the    desire   of    contractors    to 

supply  it.  ,„,,„., 

T^ls  c^n  lead  to  excesses;   as  one  former 

Pentagon  official  observes.  "The  contractor  s 


engineers  and  the  8°^'ernment  s  engineers 
get  all  excited  and  oversell  each  other.  But 
there  Is  little  reason  to  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  either  side.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
lorlty  of  both  defense-industry  executives 
and  military  officers  hold  strongly  to  a  view 
of  the  world  in  which  expensive  weaponry 
Is  essential  to  security. 


TOO    MUCH    too    soon 

The  problems  posed   by  big  ^eapon   sys- 
terns   make    some   such   symbiotic    relation- 
ship almost  imperative.  As  NASA  has  learned 
in  the  Apollo  project,  large,  technically  ad- 
venturous undertakings  demand  the  closest 
kind  of  interaction  between  buyer  and  seller. 
Still    procedures  at  all  levels  of  the  de- 
cLslon-maklng    and    procurement    Processes 
need    tightening.    Fortunately,    the    b  ggest 
cause  of  unnecessary  defense  spending  is  not 
,as    some     congressional     critics    seem     to 
think)    sloppy   management  or  skulduggery 
in  the  defense  Industry:  if  U  were,  the  prob- 
lem  of   cutting   spending   would    be   much 
more    diffuse    and    impervious    to    solution 
than  It  Is.  Contractors  sometimes  do  mlsbe- 
have   of  course.  But  they  are  already  heavily 
Souced  by   the  Pentagon   and  the   General 
Accounting     Office.     Moreover,     under     the 
fixed-price  and  incentive  contracts  favored 
bv  McNamara,  penalties  for  egreglously  bad 
management    have    been   toughened^   Many 
"ax  practices  can  be  traced  to  the  military  s 
frequent   tendency   to   emphasize    perform- 
ance and  fast  delivery  of  weapons  over  cost^ 
More   stringent  budgets  could   dramatically 
change  that  emphasis. 

Larger  savings  can  be  made  by  rational- 
izing    the     Pentagon's     basic     procurenient 
practices  and  philosophies.  As  Deputy  Sec- 
retary   of    Defense    David    Packard    puts    u, 
"We    are    designing    and    building    weapons 
that    are    too    complex,    and    therefore    too 
costly    We   further  compound  the  problem 
bv  trvlne  to  produce  hardware  before  It  is 
fully  dev-eloped."  A  panel  headed  by  Gilbert 
W     Fltzhugh.    chairman    and    chief    execu- 
tive officer  of  Metropolitan  Life,  Is  studying 
the  Pentagon's  management  machinery,  and 
villi   report   next  year.   Meanwhile   the   De- 
fense Department  Is  already  Introducing  a 
number  of  promising  techniques  to  dlscour- 
aee    the    practices    Packard    has    identified. 
Among  them:  tying  the  start  of  production 
to  the  achievement  of  research  and  develop- 
ment "milestones."  relying  more  on  proto- 
types of   new  equipment   instead   of   paper 
plans,    and    requiring    the    services    to    save 
money  on  one   project  if   they   add  to  the 
costs  of  another. 

THE  WILL  TO  COVNTERVAIL 

Welcome  as  this  ferment  inside  the  Pen- 
tagon is  it  does  not  change  the  urgent  need 
for  closer  outside  supervision.  The  defense 
establishment  of  Itself  can  never  provide  the 
proper  sense  of  balance  between  military 
needs  and  other  priorities.  But  given  the 
will  to  do  so.  the  governmental  structure 
as  a  whole  is  perfectly  capable  of  counter- 
vailing the  momentum  of  any  "complex. 

There  are  some  promising  signs.  The  new 
Budget  Director.  Robert  Mayo,  has  moved 
to  strengthen  his  bureau's  powers  over  the 
defense  budget.  And  the  Administrations 
broad  review  of  defense  policy  should  enable 
the  White  House  to  provide  more  coherent 
strategic  guidance  than  was  offered  under 
Presidents  Kennedv  and  Johnson. 

In  Congress,  skepticism  about  defense 
spending  Is  now  more  pervasive  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  onset  of  the 
cold  war  The  frustrations  of  Vietnam  and 
accelerating  inflation,  and  the  attention 
drawn  to  unmet  domestic  needs  by  urban 
disorders,  have  all  contributed  to  the 
change.  An  early  sign  of  the  new  legislative 
mood  was  Senator  Richard  Russell's  success- 
ful assault  m  1967  on  the  Navy's  proposal  to 
build  fast-deployment  logistics  ships.  Rus- 
sell, the  most  re<;pected  advocate  of  the  mlU- 
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tary  on  Capitol  HIU,  argued  that  FDL  ships 
would  Increase  the  tendency  of  the  armed 
forces  to  Intervene  abroad  by  making  them 
more  capable  of  Intervention.  Since  that  vote, 
Congress  has  been  paying  more  and  more 
critical  attention  to  other  defense  questions, 
ranging  from  broad  matters  of  strategy,  as 
In  the  debate  over  the  ABM.  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  weapon-procurement  process. 
Congressional  pressure  has  already  heljjed 
kill  or  sidetrack  several  major  weapon  proj- 
ects, including  the  Army's  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter  and  the  Air  Force's  manned  orbiting 
laboratory,  and  the  Senate  again  this  year 
turned  down  PDL  ships.  Inevitably,  as  the  ar- 
ticle on  Lockheed  Aircraft  beginning  on  page 
76  suggests,  some  of  the  legislative  criticism 
has  been  unfair  and  immoderate.  But  the  de- 
sirability of  a  broad  role  for  Congress  as  a 
countervailing  force  to  the  defense  estab- 
lishment can  no  longer  be  in  doubt. 

REDErjNING  THE  NEED  TO  KNOW 

Congress  does  need  to  supplement  indig- 
nation with  much  better  information  than 
it  has  been  getting  on  military  questions. 
Senator  John  Stennls'  decision  to  have  the 
staff  of  his  Armed  Services  Committee  mon- 
itor the  progress  of  major  weapon  pro- 
grama  i6  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In 
addltioa.  Congress  ought  to  hold  exhaustive 
hearings  each  year  on  the  premises  and 
strategy  underlying  the  defense  budget. 
These  hearings  should  regularly  test  even 
the  most  fundamental  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  the  external  threat,  and  should 
critically  examine  the  Justifications  not  only 
for  projxjsed  new  programs  but  also  for  con- 
tinuing existing  ones. 

Furthermore.  Congress  needs  its  own  p>er- 
manent  staff  of  systems  analysts  and  others 
capable  of  assessing  weapon  programs  and 
basic  strategies.  The  staff,  which  should  be 
resp)onsible  only  to  Congress,  should  file  pe- 
riodic reports,  including  recommendations 
for  legislative  action,  and  should  be  avail- 
able for  special  assignments.  These  might  in- 
clude reviewing  the  Pentagon's  contracting 
decisions  on  major  systems  and  anah-zlng 
the  efBciency  with  which  big  contracts  are 
carried  out.  Perhaps  some  of  this  work  could 
be  done  by  outside  organizations  such  as  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Whatever  form  the 
new  staff  takes.  It  needs  to  have  access  on  a 
confidential  basis  to  all  Pentagon  data,  in- 
cluding classified  material.  At  present,  leg- 
islators are  hampered  in  investigating  de- 
fense matters,  because  their  security  clear- 
ance is  on  a  "need  to  know"  basis — with  the 
need  determined  solely  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

In  redefining  the  goals  of  the  military 
and  its  place  in  the  governmental  structure 
and  in  society.  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration have  a  chance  to  exert  a  profoundly 
constructive  influence  on  the  character  of 
American  life  in  the  1970's.  They  should 
seize  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
read  much  more  briefly  from  the  article 
on  the  case  for  cutting  defense  spend- 
ing. I  will  read  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
extraordinarily  fine  article  written  by  Mr. 
Juan  Cameron  in  the  current  issue  of 
Fortune  dated  August  1.  It  is  a  balanced 
and  thoughtful  article  and  not  a  blindly 
critical  article  at  all. 

The  article  reads  in  part: 

"Even  if  we  are  successful  In  eliminating 
the  war  in  Vietnam,"  warned  Melvin  Laird, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  last  spring,  "we 
are  still  not  going  to  come  up  with  a  dras- 
tically » educed  defense  budget  ...  A  dras- 
tically reduced  defense  budget  will  not  pro- 
vide adequate  security  in  the  world  In  which 
we  live."  Secretary  Laird  presides  over  a  U.S. 
defense  budget  of  $80  billion,  up  70  percent 
from  19«l.  The  likelihood  of  very  much 
reduction,  post-Vietnam,   is  very  small  In- 


deed, as  most  Defense  Department  civilians 
and  the  military  chiefs  see  it. 

A  growing  number  of  critics,  with  long  ex- 
perlence  In  the  Defense  Department  and 
Budget  Bureau,  dispute  this  position.  They 
make  a  strong  case  that  post-Vietnam  de- 
fense costs  can  be  cut  drastically  without 
either  damaging  the  national  security  or 
compromising  this  country's  commitments  to 
its  allies.  Indeed,  careful  analysis  indicates 
factors  other  than  "adequate  security"  are 
forcing  up  defense  costs  today. 

The  defense  budget  has  been  driven  up- 
ward because  much  of  it  is  based  on  strate- 
gic assumptions  that  have  gone  imchallenged 
since  the  early  post-World  War  II  years, 
when  the  enemy  and  his  threat  were  quite 
different.  The  evidence  Is  strong,  too,  that 
the  force  structure  and  force  levels  have 
been  put  together  by  the  military  chiefs  In 
the  absence  of  a  clearly  stated  national  se- 
curity policy  laid  down  by  the  White  House. 
Furthermore,  under  the  pressures  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  civilian  control  over  military 
spending  has  diminished,  efficiency  has  de- 
creased, and  a  large  amount  of  "gold  plat- 
ing" of  the  forces  has  taken  place  under  the 
guise  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  war. 
Unless  brought  under  control,  these  trends 
can  easily  drive  the  defense  budget  to  more 
than  SlOO  billion  within  a  few  years.  In  fact, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  for  the  past  three  years 
have  requested  a  budget  In  excess  of  $105 
billion,  and  President  Nixon,  at  the  end  of 
his  campaign,  foresaw  defense  spending,  ex- 
cluding the  Vietnam  war,  rising  to  $87  bil- 
lion by   1972. 

Fortune  believes  that  a  post-Vietnam  de- 
fense budget  of  around  $61  billion  would 
allow  the  U.S.  to  remain  the  world's  No.  1 
military  power  without  any  major  change  in 
its  commitments,  in  its  ability  to  meet  mili- 
tary contingencies,  or  in  its  basic  strategic 
concepts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
observation  by  Forttme  magazine,  and  I 
think  It  is  one  in  which  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  going  to 
have  the  most  serious  and  significant 
debate  over  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
saw  those  articles  in  Fortune  magazine, 
but  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  them 
as  has  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  listened  with  interest  to  his 
comments. 

In  1950,  the  budget  for  the  Defense 
Department,  just  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  Berlin  airlift,  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Stalin  was  still  aUve,  was  some  $13,800,- 
000,000  for  all  three  services.  A  check 
shows  the  dollar  has  been  reduced  in 
value  since  1950  almost  exactly  50  per- 
cent. Therefore,  assuming  that  the  same 
relative  dangers  are  present,  the  budget 
would  be  $27,600,000,000.  Nevertheless, 
last  year  and  this  year,  and  I  believe 
several  years  preceding,  it  has  been 
somewhere  between  75  and  80  billion  dol- 
lars, depending  on  the  final  figures. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  It 
will  be  impossible  for  this  country  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  it  has  to  its  own 
people  unless  the  vast  .size  of  this  mili- 
tary defense  budget  can  be  reduced? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  that.  I  think  that  unless  the 
size  of  the  military  budget  is  reduced, 
no  matter  what  we  do  in  the  way  of 
taxes,  we  will  continue  to  have  a  serious 


and  increasingly  difficult  inflationary 
situation.  Unless  the  military  budget  is 
reduced,  while  we  will  make  an  effort  in 
the  area  of  solving  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, we  will  be  inhibited  from  doing  it. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  it  effectively. 
Certainly,  we  cannot  do  it  consistent 
with  anything  like  a  soimd  dollar  or 
control  over  rising  prices. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  total  personal  individ- 
ual annual  income  tpx  of  the  United 
States  is  some  $63  billion.  Therefore, 
the  cost  of  this  military  budget  is  a  good 
many  billion  dollars  more  than  that  total 
income  tax.  We  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  with  respect  to  the 
importance  or  lack  of  importance  of  a 
10-percent  surtax,  which,  in  effect,  is  a 
war  tax.  With  all  due  respect  to  this  ad- 
ditional tax  and  based  on  the  knowledge 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has — he  is 
one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
has  done  a  most  outstanding  job  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee—does he  think  that  the  effects 
of  this  tax  will  have  a  major  Impact 
on  the  problem  we  are  discussing  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not.  Once  again. 
the  simple  logic  applies  which  one  of  my 
constituents  presented  me  within  my 
State  a  week  or  so  ago. 

Hesaj^: 

I  don't  understand  how  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  argue  that  they  are  going  to 
limit  inflation  by  taking  money  from  my 
pocket,  taking  money  that  I  otherwise  spend, 
and  spending  it  themselves.  It  Is  true  If  they 
would  take  the  money  and  not  spend  It  or 
hold  down  their  spending,  it  might  have 
some  anti-inflationary  effect.  But  if  they 
are  going  to  spend  money,  how  does  that  help 
us  cope  with  the  inflationary  problem?  How 
does  it  limit  demand? 

He  is  absolutely  right. 

Fui'thermore,  I  think  all  kinds  of 
studies  have  shown  that  whether  we  have 
a  balanced  budget  or  not — and  we  all 
want  that — as  we  increase  our  overall 
spending,  even  if  we  increase  oiu:  taxes, 
the  impact  Is  sure  to  be  inflationary. 

This  is  especially  true  with  military 
spending,  because  the  spending  does  not 
satisfy  any  economic  need.  We  are  not 
providing  more  houses,  more  education, 
more  job  training,  or  meeting  any  of  the 
economic  needs.  We  are  increasing  pay- 
rolls and  demands  In  military  spending. 
We  are  not  supplying  any  more  goods  to 
meet  that  demand. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  many  cases  we 
are  just  providing  more  cash  to  foreign 
countries.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  At  a  time  when  this 
Government,  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration, was  concentrating  almost  en- 
tirely on  monetary  effort  as  against  fis- 
cal effort  to  correct  the  steadily  worsen- 
ing financial  problems,  such  as  the  con- 
tinuing imbalance  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, some  of  us,  including  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  felt  that  it  might 
be  wise  to  reduce  at  least  some  of  our 
troops  in  Europe,  troops  sent  there  with 
understanding  they  would  remain  there 
for  a  maximum  of  some  18  months.  They 
have  now  been  there  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  felt 
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it  might  be  wise  to  at  least  partially  re- 
duce these  troops— especially  inasmuch 
as  they  were  on  the  soU  of  the  countries 
in  question-was  that  never  once  since 
the  agreement  that  created  SHAPE,  have 
any  of  those  countries  come  anywhere 
near  meeting  what  they  said  they  would 
do  when  NATO  was  started;  whereas, 
there  never  has  been  a  year,  a  month,  or 
day  in  which  the  United  States  has  not 
met  in  fuU  the  commitments  it  made  to 
those  countries. 

On  this  floor  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
however,  the  idea  we  could  remove  any 
troops  from  Europe  at  this  time  was 
viewed  with— I  think  it  is  fair  to  say- 
consternation;  and  nothing  was  done. 

I  would  ask  the  able  Senator,  a  true 
authority  in  the  financial  field,  and  one 
who  has  so  demonstrated  in  the  many 
years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate:  Does 
he  not  feel  now  that  even  fiscal  effort  to 
control  inflation,  along  with  the  mone- 
tary effort,  is  now  inadequate;  and  that 
what  we  must  face  up  to  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
and  stop  inflation  is  in  some  manner  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri more  enthusiastically.  He  is  abso- 
lutely right.  It  is  obvious,  how  can  we 
use  monetary  policy  further.  We  have 
come  just  about  to  the  limit  of  that, 
with  a  prime  rate  of  8>2  percent,  which 
means  an  effective  rate  of  over  9  per- 
cent because  of  the  amount  that  must 
be  kept  on  deposit,  and  these  are  the  top 
credit  borrowers. 

High  interest  rates  are  crucifying  the 
homebuilding  industry.  We  had  testi- 
mony by  the  head  of  the  homebuilders 
industry  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  a  few  days  ago,  in 
which  he  estimated  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  genuine  depression  in  home- 
building  because  of  these  high  interest 

We  cannot  rely,  as  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out,  on  tax  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  real  answer  is  to  cut  military 
spending  sharply. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  further  effort  to  bring 
our  Government  balance  sheet  into  bal- 
ance. It  is  always  rewarding  to  listen  to 
him  present  such  information. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  most  significant  debate  that  is  going 
to  take  place  during  the  next  several 
years  in  Congress  will  be  over  the  size 
of  the  military  budget,  whether  it  wiU 
be  as  President  Nixon  said  last  Novem- 
ber $87  billion  in  1972,  or  S61  billion  or 
thereabouts,  which  is  the  proposed  level 
in  Fortune  magazine.  Our  decision  is 
going  to  have  a  great  effect  in  this  coun- 
try in  terms  of  our  economic  stabihty 
and  how  we  meet  our  very  pressing  do- 
mestic problems. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  have  only  a  few 
more  paragraphs,  but  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  now  if  he  wishes. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
only  be  2  or  3  minutes.  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, I  appreciate  the  very  diligent  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm.  He 
is  a  great  worker  and  he  digs  for  the 
facts.  He  is  helpful  in  anything  he  goes 
into,  including  this  matter. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  and  others  that  when  it  comes 
to  magazine  articles  or  editorial  writers 
in  Fortune  magazine  or  any  other  maga- 
zine just  making  the  flat  statement  that 
everything  is  escalating  and  that  it  wiu 
continue  at  the  end  of  the  war,  I  do  not 
♦hink  those  statements  are  facts  at  all. 
I  believe  it  takes  someone  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  an  editorial  writer  could 
be  unless  he  made  a  great  study  of  some 
of  these  major  matters  before  bemg  m  a 
position  to  make  an  analysis  such  as  that 
or  making  a  decision  on  a  weapon,  and 
particularly  a  defensive  weapon. 

Mr  President.  I  speak  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  Senator.  I  think  If  a  man 
makes  a  survey  such  as  that,  he  has  to 
know  something  about  war  plans,  and  he 
has  to  know  a  good  deal  about  strategy, 
and  he  must  have  a  board  of  advisers 

that  could  make  an  analysis  of  ah  these 

matters.  .  .  .  „.,„ 

Mr  President,  I  think  you  must  have 
economists  and  financial  experts  who 
can  analyze  what  the  situation  is  and 
others  who  can  analyze  that  analysis  and 
bring  in  a  report. 

With  aU  deference  to  the  writer  of  the 
article  and  the  Senator,  magazines  do 
have  their  place  for  reading,  but  here  we 
are  talking  about  a  decision  on  a  major 
military  weapon.  .    ^  „f 

We  are  going  to  reduce  this  budget, 
I  believe  I  have  already  said  that  for  my 
part  there  is  $10  billion  I  want  to  re- 
duce as  soon  as  the  shooting  stops,  and 
that  is  to  get  the  combined  miliUry 
forces  back  to  the  same  level  they  were 
when  the  war  started.  That  would  re- 
duce it  in  round  numbers,  by  a  million 
men.  which  figured  at  $10,000  a  man, 
would  be  $10  billion.  That  is  real  money 
and  I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  asked  Gen- 
eral WTieeler  about  that  the  other  day. 
He  gave  me  substantial  figures,  speakmg 
more  or  less  off  the  cuff.  He  is  the  Chair- 
man of  our  Joint  Chiefs,  as  the  Senator 

knows.  ^.  i.»       •„ 

Instead  of  escalating,  this  matter  is 
going  down  if  I  can  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  and  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  i 
think  we  can.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
judge  whether  we  are  to  vote  one  way 
or  another  on  a  weapons  system  at  this 
time  based  on  such  speculation  as  ap- 
pears in  a  magazine  article.        . ,     ,     ^ 
Mr     PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
should   have    forewarned    the   Senator. 
This   article   in  Fortune   magazine   as- 
sumes the  ABM  system  wiU  go  ahead 
The   implication,   although  this   Is  not 
stated,  is  that  Fortune  does  not  object  to 
the  ABM  deployment  now. 

Th°y  are  talking  about  the  overall  cost 
of  our  mUitary  establishment.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  One  can  never  rely  on  the 
writer  of  a  magazine  article,  but  only  on 
the  facts  and  statistics  that  are  set  forth 


if  they  are  verified.  That  is  entirely  what 
I  am  relying  on.  I  do  not  know  the  man 
who  wrote  the  article  and  I  do  not  know 
his  background  but  the  facts  and  the  sta- 
tistics which  are  cited  are  in  my  view 
persuasive.  „ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

for  yielding.  .^     ^      .,, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi leaves  the  Chamber.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wUl  leave  in  the 
Record  the  high  compliment  the  article 
pavs  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  been  doing  in  this 
field  recently.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  when  that  was  brought 

°"Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield.  ^     ^  ^     .  . 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  again  for  the  purpose  of  the  Rec- 
ord that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missoui-i.  in  quoting  these  fig"^|„s.d^f.  "°^ 
point  out  that  approximately  $30  billion 
a  year  of  our  defense  budget  is  connected 
with  the  Vietnam  situation.  Therefoie. 
when   one   is   determining   comparative 
figures  between  S50  billion-$69  billion- 
one  has  to  take  into,  account  the  fac 
that   we  have  been  mjected  into  this 
war  which  many  of   us  wish  had  not 
happened  Let  us  put  It  that  way.  I  think 
Sat  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  entire  situation.  . 

Mr  s\t^1NGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr   SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,    he 
able   Senator   from   Colorado   knows   I 
respect  his  opinion  in  this  field  and  all 
other  fields.  If  one  adds  the  current  cost 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  to  the  added  cost 
incident  to  inflation,  and  we  would  have 
k  defense  budget  of  S57  bUlion^  agag^^ 
the  current  figure,  which  at  the  ?egin 
ning  of  the  year  was  approximately  S80 

^^m  DOMINICK.  That  figure  is  not 

quite  correct.  .  ,      ,         .,  ,  „ 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Fairly  close.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  made  reference  on  this 
in  the  article  to  testimony  before  the 
committees  that  even  if  t^e^'^^'"  7,f  " 
nam  were  to  stop  it  would  be  doubtful  if 
SJcoi^d  make  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  military  budget. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  co'nfirm  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
i^rst  we  had  the  President.  Mr.  Nixon 
who  said  on  November  3  or  4  of  last 
vear  that  he  anticipated  that  after  the 
war  'was  over  the  military  budget  would 
be  $87  billion.  Second,  he  had  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by 
Mr  Moot,  the  Comptroller  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  who  said  that  in  lus 
view  he  could  not  see  how  we  could  get 
the  budget  below  $80  billion  after  the 
war  is  over. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  this  matter  is 
so  crucial  overaU,  and  not  relating  to 
the  ABM.  I  should  have  made  that  clear. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  these 
sUtements  may  be  true  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  statements  the  Senator  quoted 
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were  made.  However,  after  all,  the  appro- 
priating and  authorizing  committees  will 
determine  the  budget.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  just  indi- 
cated that  he  is  in  favor  of  cutting  our 
Armed  Forces  by  1  million  men,  most  of 
whom  have  been  put  in  to  take  care  of 
our  problems  in  Vietnam  and  el.sewhere. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  article  I  would 
like  to  indicate  where  they  would  make 
cutbacks.  Sometimes  when  we  get  into 
specifics  there  are  disagreements. 

The  article  states: 

A  cutback  of  the  800.000  military  men.  as 
well  as  the  naval  ships  and  Air  Force  tactical 
squadrons  that  have  been  added  since  the 
Vietnam  buildup  In  1965: 

In  .addition,  the  elimination  of  three  and  a 
half  Army  divisions  and  three  tactical  air 
wings  now  deployed  in  Europe  and  Asia: 

A  paring  down  of  weapon  systems  of  low 
cost  effectiveness,  such  as  tactical  nucletir 
forces  and  certain  Navy  carrier  units: 

Minor  adjustments  In  the  strategic  nuclear 
ofTenslve  and  defensive  forces,  principally  a 
reduction  in  the  B-52  bomber  fleet,  and  drop- 
ping phins  for  a  new  intercontinental 
t)omber— 

A  sharp  cut  In  funds  requested  by  the  mili- 
tary for  modernization  of  weapons  or  im- 
proved performance,  through  management- 
control  devices  such  as  the  trade-off  con- 
cept— i.e..  the  principle  that  for  each  addi- 
tional dollar  spent  on  procurement,  a  dollar 
must  be  saved  elsewhere: 

Greater  over-all  efficiency  In  the  use  of 
manpower,  and  a  crackdown  on  wasteful  pro- 
curement of  new  weapons. 

Clearly  there  is  no  magic  number  to  answer 
the  question  of  how  much  defense  is  enough, 
a  question  as  old  as  war  itself.  The  problem 
of  deciding  how  much  is  enough  is  not  un- 
like that  of  buying  insurance.  You  don't  buy 
insurance  for  all  conceivable  disaster,  but 
only  enough  to  cover  possible  losses  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  take.  TTie  threat  of  potential 
enemies — the  U.S.S.R.,  Red  China,  even 
Cuba — and  the  strategy  chosen  to  meet  these 
threats  play  an  important  part  in  the  design 
and  cost  of  the  military  forces.  For  example. 
If  the  country  should  revert  to  the  defense 
posture  of  the  Eisenhower  years  and  cut  six 
Army  divisions  and  six  tactical  air  wings,  the 
post-Vietnam  budget  would  be  around  S54 
billion.  A  [XJst-Vletnam  "minimum  nuclear- 
deterrence"  budget,  which  would  in  addition 
cut  out  portions  of  the  nuclear  striking  force 
and  tactical  nuclear  force,  wotild  cost  only 
$42  billion  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  "nu- 
clear-superiority '  budget,  which  would  keep 
land,  sea.  and  air  forces  at  their  present  levels 
and  provide  an  advanced  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile,  a  new  strategic  bomber, 
heavy  antlballistlc-inissile  defense,  and  an 
expanded  fallout-shelter  program,  would  run 
close  to  SlOO  billion. 

The  US.  conventional  forces  in  the  Par 
East,  other  than  those  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
originally  were  put  there  on  the  theory  that 
If  trouble  started  in  Europe,  China  would 
probably  apply  a  blowtorch  to  the  U.S.  In 
Asia.  Despite  the  Soviet-Chinese  rift  of  re- 
cent years,  these  forces  have  been  kept  there 
on  the  newer  theory  that  China  might  make 
trouble  uidependently  of  the  Russians.  But 
the  former  State  Department  specialist  dis- 
agrees. "Many  of  us  today,"  he  says,  "no 
longer  think  an  overland  attack  by  China  Is 
likely  in  view  of  the  natural  barriers  and  the 
structure  of  its  armed  forces.  The  country's 
political  policies  Just  doi^t  run  that  way. 
If  you  conclude,  as  many  of  us  have,  that 
we  dont  need  to  meet  a  Red  Chinese  ground 
attack  against  Southeast  Asia  with  conven- 
tional ground  forces,  and  that  the  probability 
of  Russia  attempting  to  grab  Berlin  is  reced- 
ing, you  could  start  weakening  the  two- 
plus  capability." 


TRIMMING    THC    t24-BILLION-A-YEAR    NAVY 

As  regards  conventional  forces,  such  chal- 
lenges to  long-held  assumptions  lead  to  sev- 
eral conclusions: 

The  U.S.  forces  allocated  to  NATO  can  be 
trimmed  significantly;  with  their  supporting 
components  they  cost  today  about  $14  billion 
annually  and  constitute  in  themselves  a  more 
powerful  fighting  force  than  any  In  the  world 
except  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.' 

Since  simultaneous  attacks  by  the  USSR. 
and  China  are  a  remote  possibility,  the  two- 
plus  contingency  capability  can  be  reduced 
somewhat,  in  the  direction  of  the  one-plus 
capability  that  existed  during  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

The  U.S.  Navy,  which  is  larger  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world's  navies,  friendly  and  hos- 
tile: put  together,  can  be  significantly  re- 
duced in  size.  The  fleet  is  designed  to  have 
the  capability  of  fighting  an  ill-defined  mis- 
sion, called  "War  at  Sea"  in  defense  posture 
statements.  Curiously,  the  Navy's  mission 
was  given  much  of  Its  present  definition  dur- 
ing the  landlocked  crisis  of  August,  1961, 
when  the  Berlin  Wall  was  built.  Feeling 
itself  hof)elessly  outclassed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  ground,  the  U.S.  decided  to 
offset  this,  in  part,  with  an  overwhelming 
naval  force,  which,  in  the  event  of  future 
Soviet  land  grabs,  could  quickly  assert  and 
capitalize  on  control  of  the  seas.  This  rea- 
soning, now  used  in  support  of  a  $24.4-bil- 
lion-a-year  Navy,  is  highly  dubious. 

THOSE    VULNERABLE    TACTICAL    NUKES 

The  Navy's  fifteen  attack  carriers,  among 
the  most  costly  and  vulnerable  of  weapon 
systems,  are  also  viewed  as  excessive  even  by 
some  of  Laird's  key  aides.  But  again  con- 
gressional support  In  the  armed -services  com- 
mittees has  blocked  repeated  efforts  to  reduce 
this  attack  carrier  force  to  a  more  realistic 
size.  One  solution  long  advocated  by  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  to  adopt  the 
system,  used  with  Polaris  submarines,  of  ro- 
tating crews  instead  of  ships  on  station.  The 
Navy  contends  it  needs  two  backup  carriers 
for  each  carrier  on  station,  but  under  a  crew- 
rotation  system  the  total  number  of  ships 
could  be  reduced  with  no  loss  of  combat 
effectiveness.  It  is  highly  doubtful,  also, 
that  the  country  still  needs  all  of  its  enor- 
mously expensive  and  porous  continental  air 
defenses  against  a  small  Russian  long-range 
bomber  force,  or  that  It  will  need,  after 
Vietnam,  all  of  the  Air  Force's  twenty-three 
tactical  air  wings. 

Increasingly,  too.  defense  analysts  are  ques- 
tioning the  role  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
These  weapons,  which  still  form  the  center- 
piece of  U.S.  forces  In  NATO,  no  longer  pro- 
vide any  military  advantage  over  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  which  now  are  also  armed 
with  them.  Though  tactical  nuclear  power 
has  been  growing  rapidly  during  the  past 
decade,  there  is  little  appreciation  by  the 
public  of  its  dangers  and  its  limitations. 
William  Kaufmann  of  the  Maissachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has  argued,  in  an  un- 
published study,  that  NATO  field  command- 
ers would  quickly  lose  control  of  their  forces 
in  the  devastation  that  would  follow  a  tac- 
tical nuclear  fire  fight.  He  cites  war  games 
showing  that  If  tactical  weapons  were  em- 
ployed in  Europe  to  stop  a  Russian  advance 
on  NATO,  front-line  troop  casualties  would 
be  20  percent  a  day.  After  a  few  days  of  this 
so-called  "limited"  nuclear  war,  civilian 
casualties  would  reach  1.700,000  dead  and 
3.500,000  wounded.  In  these  circumstances 
the  pressures  to  escalate  to  general  nuclear 
war  would  be  Intense.  Kaufmann  also  notes 
that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  highly 
vulnerable  to  a  surprise  preemptive  strike  by 
an  enemy  because  they  are  in  "soft,"  exposed 
locations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  or  three 
other  excerpts  which  I  should  like  to 
read  at  this  time: 


THE    HIGH    COST    OF    COLD    PLATK 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  coet  of 
Vietnam  has  declined  from  $29  billion  In 
1968  to  $25  billion  this  year,  other  defense 
costs  are  heading  upward  under  pressure 
from  the  military  chiefs.  Instead  of  becom- 
ing available  for  civilian  programs  this  year, 
the  $4-blllion  saving  In  Vietnam  costs  was 
channeled  Into  the  non-Vietnam  segments 
of  the  defense  budget. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  cut  that  by  $2 
billion.  And  the  Nixon  administration 
has  cut  it  another  $1  billion,  so  that  is 
some  saving. 

Continuing  reading: 

Price  increases  and  sharply  rising  military 
pay  coots  are  swallowing  part  of  the  savings. 
Inflation  has  added  $1.6  billion  to  defense 
costs  in  the  past  three  years,  and  may  add 
another  $3  billion  by  1974.  Pay  increases, 
which  cost  $5.8  billion  In  the  last  two  vears, 
win  add  $7.4  billion  more  by  1974. 

Beyond  price  and  wage  inflation,  however, 
the  military  have  since  1965  been  "gold- 
plating"  their  forces — i.e..  indulging  in  addi- 
tional, and  often  excessive,  increases  In  cap- 
ital Investment — and  this  has  added  billions 
to  the  cost  of  defense.  An  Army  division  of. 
say.  15.000  combat  and  30.000  support  troops 
costs  $680  million  to  equip  and  maintain  to- 
day as  opposed  to  $550  million  four  years  ago. 
largely  because  of  the  addition  of  costly  heli- 
copters, new  small  arms,  and  communication 
equipment.  The  $900,000  of  avionics  in  to- 
day's F-4  fighter  bomber  costs  20  percent 
more  than  an  entire  F-lOO  did  in  1961.  New 
destroyers,  at  $57  million  apiece,  cost  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  those  built 
during  the  Korean  war. 

Fortunes  budget  assumes  deployment  of 
the  controversial  Safeguard  ballistlc-mlsslle 
defense  system,  whose  costs  in  1972  are  esti- 
mated here  at  $2  billion  annually.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  are  funds  for  the 
Mlnuteman  III  and  Poseidon  missiles,  both 
assumed  to  be  equipped  with  new  MIRV 
(multiple,  independently  targeted)  warheads. 
Both  missiles  are  included,  even  though  there 
Is  a  strong  case  for  relying  on  Poseidon 
alone,  thereby  saving  the  $400  million  a 
year  that  Mlnuteman  III  will  cost  by  1972. 

After  the  proposed  cuts,  the  U.S.  would 
still  have  the  most  powerful  and  diversified 
military  force  in  the  world:  it  would  not  be 
returning  to  a  form  of  isolationism  nor  would 
it  be  in  the  position  of  carrying  out  unilateral 
disarmament.  The  analysis  indicates  that  if 
many  of  the  long  outdated  assumptions  in 
the  defense  field  are  questioned,  sharp  eyes 
and  sharp  pencils,  in  President  Nixon's 
words,  can  produce  a  streamlined  defense 
budget  better  suited  to  the  realities  of  the 
1970's. 

Exhibit  1 

The  Case  for   CtrmNC  Defense  Spending  ' 

( By  Jan  Cameron) 

THE    "SHOW-ME"    school    OF   CIVILIAN    DEFENSE 
ANALYSTS 

The  defense  policies  of  the  Seventies  will 
be  influenced  by  the  advice  and  expertise  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 
and  Laurence  Lynn.  Jr..  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  head  a 
Nixon  defense-strategy  review  that  promises 


'  In  the  preparation  of  this  article.  Fortune 
has  received  valuable  assistance  from  William 
Kaufmann,  a  former  Defense  Department 
consultant  now  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  Robert  Benson, 
formerly  In  the  controller's  office  in  the 
I>efense  Department  and  now  with  the  Urban 
Coalition  in  'Washington.  However,  neither  Is 
resp>onsible  for,  nor  necessarily  concurs  In, 
the  conclusions  drawn  or  all  of  the  specific 
budget  cuts  proposed. 
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to  be  the  most  far-ranging  reappraisal   of 
nollcy  and  force  levels  ever  undertaken  by 
^y  Administration.  Porelgn-poUcy  special- 
ist Henry  Owen  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  Carl  Kaysen.  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  In  Princeton,  are  engaged  In 
private   defense   studies   that   have   already 
attracted  wide  attention.  Inside  and  outside 
the  federal  government.  Henry  Rowen.  presi- 
dent of  Rand  Corp.,  and  his  former  associate 
James  R.  Schleslnger,  now  assistant  director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  have  helped  develop 
the  analytical   tools,   in   large   part  derived 
from  corporate  management,  that  are  being 
used  widely  today  within  the  government  to 
examine   military    forces,   weapons   systems, 
and    budgets.    Charles    L.    Schultze.    former 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  senior  fellow  at 
Brookings,     is     contributing     his     detailed 
knowledge    of   defense    and    over-all    federal 
budgeting  to  studies  to  how  to  reduce  de- 
fense costs  to  realistic  levels.  Another  im- 
portant contributor  to  the  new  ferment  Is 
Robert    Anthony,   former   controller   of   the 
Defense  Department,  now  professor  of  man- 
agement control  at  Havard  Business  School. 
•Even  if  we  are  successful  In  eliminating 
the  war  in  Vietnam,"  warned  Melvln  Laird, 
the  Secretarv  of  Defense,  last  spring,  "we  are 
still  not  going  to  come  up  with  a  drastically 
reduced  defense  budget.  ...  A  drastically  re- 
duced defense  budget  will  not  provide  ade- 
quate security  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Secretary  Laird  presides  over  a  U.S.  defense 
budget  of  $80  billion,   up  70  percent  from 
1961    The   likelihood  of   very  much   reduc- 
tion   post-Vietnam,  Is  very  small  indeed,  as 
most  Defense  Department  civilians  and  the 
military  chiefs  see  It. 

A  growing  number  of  critics,  with  long  ex- 
perience in  the  Defense  Department  and 
Budget  Bureau,  dispute  this  position.  They 
make  a  strong  case  that  post-Vietnam  de- 
fense costs  can  be  cut  drastically  without 
either  damaging  the  national  security  or 
compromising  this  country's  commitments 
to  it^  allies.  Indeed,  careful  analysis  indicates 
factors  other  than  "adequate  security  are 
forcing  up  defense  costs  today. 

The  defense  budget  has  been  driven  up- 
ward because  much  of  it  is  based  on  strategic 
assumptions    that    have    gone    unchallenged 
since  the  early  post-World  War  II  years^  when 
the  enemy  and  his  threat  were  quite  different. 
The  evidence  is  strong,  too.  that  the  force 
structure  and  force  levels  have  been  put  to- 
gether by  the  military  chiefs  in  the  absence 
of  a  clearly  stated  national  security  policy 
laid  down  by  the  White  House.  Furthermore, 
under   the   pressures   of   the   Vietnam   war. 
civilian  control  over  military  spending  has 
diminished,  efficiency  has  decreased,  and  a 
large  amount  of  "gold  plating  "  of  the  forces 
has  taken  place  under  the  guise  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  war.  Unless  brought  under 
control,  these  trends  can  easily  drive  the  de- 
fense budget  to  more  than  $100  billion  with- 
in a  few  vears.  In  fact,  the  Joint  Chiefs  for 
the  past  three  vears  have  requested  a  budget 
in  excess  of  $105  billion,  and  President  Nixon, 
at  the  end  of  his  campaign,  foresaw  defense 
spending,  excluding  the  Vietnam  war.  rising 
to  $87  billion  by  1972. 

FORTUNE  believes  that  a  post-Vietnam  de- 
fense budget  of  around  $61  billion  would  a  - 
low  the  U  S.  to  remain  the  worlds  No.  1  mili- 
tary power  without  any  major  change  in  its 
commitments,  in  its  ability  to  meet  military 
contingencies,  or  In  Its  basic  strategic  con- 
cepts. To  reach  this  level  would  require, 
among  other  things: 

A  cutback  of  the  800,000  military  men.  as 
well  as  the  naval  ships  and  Air  Force  tactical 
squadrons  that  have  been  added  since  the 
Vietnam  buildup  in  1965; 

In  addition,  the  elimination  of  three  and 
a  half  Army  divisions  and  three  tactical  atr 
wings  now  deployed  In  Europe  and  Asia; 

\  paring  down  of  weapon  systems  of  low 
cost  effectiveness,  such  as  tactical  nuclear 
forces  and  certain  Navy  carrier  units; 


Minor  adjustments  in  the  strategic  nuclear 
offensive  and  defensive  forces,  principally  a 
reduction  in  the  B-52  bomber  fleet,  and  drop- 
ping plans  for  a  new  intercontinental 
bomber; 

A  sharp  cut  in  funds  requested  by  the 
military  for  modernization  of  weapons  or 
improved  performance,  through  manage- 
ment-control devices  such  as  the  trade-off 
concept-l.e..  the  principle  that  for  each 
additional  dollar  spent  on  procurement,  a 
dollar  must  be  saved  elsewhere; 

Greater  over-all  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
manpower,  and  a  crackdown  on  wasteful 
procurement  of  new  weapons. 

Clearly  there  is  no  magic  number  to  answer 
the  question  of  how  much  defense  is  enough, 
a  question  as  old  as  war  itself.  The  prob  em 
of  deciding  how  much  is  enough  is  not  unlike 
that   of   buying   insurance.   You   dont   buy 
insurance   for  all  conceivable   disasters,  but 
only   enough    to   cover   possible   losses   that 
vou   cannot   afford    to    take.   The    threat   of 
potential  enemles-the  U.S.S.R..  Red  China 
even  Cuba— and  the  strategy  chosen  to  meet 
these  threats  play  an  important  part  in  the 
design  and  cost  of  the  military  forces.  For 
example,  if  the  country  should  revert  to  the 
defence  posture  of  the  Eisenhower  years  and 
cut  six  Army  divisions  and  six  tactical   air 
wings,   the   post-Vietnam   budget  would  be 
around   $54   billion.  A  post-Vietnam  '  mini- 
mum    nuclear-deterrence"     budget,     ■which 
would   in  addition  cut  out  portions  of  the 
nuclear   striking  force  and   tactical  nuclear 
lorce    would   cost   only   $42   billion   a    year. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  "nuclear-superiority 
budget,    which    would    keep    land.    sea.    and 
air  forces  at  their  present  levels  and  provide 
an  advanced   intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile    a    new    strategic    bomber,    heavy    antl- 
balilstlc-mlsslle   defense,    and    an   expanded 
fallout-shelter  program,  would  run  close  to 
$100  billion. 


THE    ORIGINS    OF    NON -POLICY 

The    Nixon    Administration    has    already 
initiated  what  promises  to  be  the  most  pro- 
found and  basic  reappraisal  ever  undertaken 
of    the   political-military    threat    facing    the 
U  S    and  of  the  defense  structure  needed  to 
cope  with  It.  The  first  results  of  this  review, 
being   carried   on  jointly  by  a  National   Se- 
curitv  council  staff  under  Laurence  L>nn 
and  ihe  Defense  Department  tinder  Deputy 
Secretary  David  Packard,  slwuld  be  reflected 
vTnlst  years  defense  budget.  MeanuMethe 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  under  the  lead 
of   senator   William   Prozmtre  of   Wisconsin 
as    uell    as    seieral    informal    congressional 
groups  such  as  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law.  is  condticting  l^  own 
re-examlnaUon  of  defense  policy.  These  ef- 
forts  like  private  defense  studies  now  under 
way    in    the    Brookings    Institution    under 
Henry  Owen,  former  chairman  of  the  State 
Departments  policy  planning  council,  reflect 
a   widespread  feeling   that   for  too  long   the 
public  and  Congress  have  left  such  policies 
unquestioned.   The   result.    In    this    view^  is 
that  defense  and  Its  spirallng  cost  have  been 
largely  the  handiwork  of  the  Pentagon  and  a 
handful  of  knowledgeable  but  uncritical  Con- 
gressmen on  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  committees. 

Since  the  early  Kennedy  years  there  has 
been  no  formal  statement  of  national  secu- 
ritv  policv  such  as  existed  in  the  1940s 
under  Truman,  and  later  under  Eisenhower. 
Under  Elsenhower,  for  instance,  the  Presi- 
dent and  National  Security  Council  formii- 
lated  each  vear  a  document  called  the  Basic 
National  Swurlty  Policy  on  which  the  force 
levels  and  structure  were  based.  Each  spring 
Eisenhower  would  set  a  rough  defense-budget 
target,  based  on  this  policy  and  on  a  per- 
centage of  estimated  federal  revenues  for  the 
coming  vear.  The  President,  in  effect,  allo- 
cated a  portion  of  the  budget  to  the  military 
and  then  let  the  military  chiefs  and  Defense 
•secretary   get  the  most  defense  they  could 


out  of  It.  Or,  as  Elsenhower's  Defense  Sec- 
retary Charles  E.  Wilson  tised  to  put  it,  get 
a  bigger  bang  for  a  buck. 

President   Kennedy    scrapped    this    proce- 
dure, including  the  rather  abstract  Nationa^ 
Security  Council  policy  papers,  and  turne<i 
defense   policy   and   budgeting   over   to   his 
brilliant,  self-confident  Defense  chief.  Robert 
McNamara.  Allocating  funds  from  a  predeter- 
mined budget  ceiling.  McNamara  said    >^as 
no  wav  to  go  about  setting  a  defense  budget 
the  better  approach  was  to  find  out  what 
tasks  the  military  had  to  perform,  and  then 
trv  to  accomplish  them  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost    One  of  McNamara's  deputy  secretaries 
explained  the  process  in  this  manner:   ''We 
would   start   v^lth   a   rough  estimate  of  haw 
much  of  our  resources  we  would  coirmiit  to 
defense    Then  we  would  feed  In  Intelligence 
appraisals  from  both   the  military  and  CIA 
on  the  threat,  from  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
would  draw   up  a   force  structure  and  level 
to  meet  the  threat.  Usually  the  cost  would 
be  too  high  by  about  20  percent^  7^^°"^^^^   Z 
summer  and  fall,  the  chiefs  and  the  ^U mans 
would  squeeze  this  budget  down  through  a 
series  of  hard  bargaining  sessions.  When  our 
defense  budget  got  to  the  President  in  De- 
cember he  would  say  the  touil  cost  was  still 
too  high,  and  a  final  cut  would  be  made  to 
meet  the  White  House  goals."  The  end  result 
of    this    process   would    appear   in   the   cele- 
brated posture  statements  of  Sec^^f^.^^^' 
Namara   which,  in  some  200  pages,  la'd  do«n 
the  national  security  policy  as  he  saw  it  in 
the  first   chapters,  then   presented  dewiled 
arguments  in  support  of  force  levels  needed 
to  fulfill  the  policy. 

FORCES    BY    LEGACY 

The   Nixon    Administration   believes   there 
were  some  major  flav^-s  in  the  process.  First 
of  all   neither  the  White  House,  nor  the  btate 
Department,    nor    the    Budget    Bureau    was 
consulted  on  the  wide  range  of  strategies  and 
force   options   associated   >*1th   them    except 
on  an  informal  basis.  (The  big  exception  was 
nuclear  weapons  on  which  the  Whit*  House 
exercised   close    control.  1    One    of    President 
KennedVs   and   President   Johnsons   closest 
national  security  advisers  cannot  reca  1  that 
the  question  of  how  many  contingencies  the 
nation  should  be  prepared  to  meet  simu  - 
Tneously  ever  came  to  the  White  House  fo 
a  decision:  "There  were  no  decisions  of  that 
kind  when  I  was  in  the  White  House    Nor 
dlSwe  ever  review  the  force  level.  A  lot  o 
things  were   not  decided.   Five  divisions   ;n 
NATO   two  in  Korea,  were  derived  from  his- 
tor>-.  We  inherited  them  and  no  one  ques- 
tioned the  premise  After  Kennedy  the  White 
House  staff  was   involved  much  less  in  the 
defense  budget.  Johnson  had  no  interest  in 
strategy  unliss  it  related  to  a  decision  he  had 
to  make  at  the  time,  ffis  only  strategic  con- 
tribution was  to  put  a  limit  on  our  nuclear 
forces.   He  stopped   piling   nuclear   warheads 
one  on  top  of  another." 

McNamara.  in  describing  for  the  first  time 
the  defense   establishment   in   terms   of   us 
major  roles  and  in  funding  the  Defense  struc- 
ture five  vears  in  advance  (research  and  de- 
velopmenl  programs  for  eight  years  in  ad- 
vance), provided   long-needed   tools  for   an- 
alyzing  the   costs  of   various  missions.   But 
there  were  curious  gaps  in  his  process.  Mc- 
Namara felt  it  was  not  his  role  to  challenge 
basic    national    commitments.    One    former 
aide  recalls  that  whenever  the  military  ch  cfs 
asked  what  kind  of  national  security  policy 
they  were  designing  forces  to  implement^     I 
would  have  to  try  to  piece  it  together  from 
newspaper  articles  and  government  papers 
Although   the   Budget   Bureau   has   forty-six 
aides    assigned    to    monitoring    the    defente 
bvSet   McNamara  acted  in  etfect  as  his  own 
budget  chief    He  concentrated  his  review  en 
the  new  weapon  requests  and.  budget  officials 
sav    now.    questioned-but    felt    tmable    to 
do  battle  on  Capitol  Hill  to  cut-billions  of 
dollars  cf  ongoing  spending  on  weapons  and 
missions  that  had  outlived  their  need. 
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Charles  Schultze.  Director  of  the  Budget 
In  the  Johnson  Administration,  and  now  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Broolclngs  Institution, 
concedes  he  deferred  too  much  to  McNa- 
mara's  Judgments:  "Frankly,  when  I  was  in 
the  Budget  Bureau,  it  frequently  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  ask  the  kinds  of  questions 
about  underlying  assumptions  that  I  can  see 
so  clearly  in  hindsight  needed  asking." 

The  size  of  the  conventional  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  toiay  Is  based  on  the  need  to 
have  the  capability  of  fighting  simultane- 
ously a  land  war  In  Europe  and  Asia,  plus  a 
minor  conflict  in  this  hemisphere.  Although 
this  concept  dates  from  1962.  It  Is  difficult 
today  to  find  an  official  from  either  the  Nixon 
or  Johnson  Administration  who  can  explain 
when  or  how  this  capability  t)ecame  part  of 
U.S.  military  doctrine,  much  less  whether  it 
is  still  valid.  Like  the  forces  committed  to 
NATO  and  Korea,  it  has  been  part  of  ac- 
cepted doctrine.  The  Nixon  review  is  ques- 
tioning all  of  these  basic  and  long-accepted 
policies. 

MINIMUM    VERSt-'S    M.^XIMVM    DETERRENCE 

In  estimating  the  nation's  defense  needs,  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  which  account  for 
about  40  percent  of  current  military  spend- 
ing, an3' general-purpose  forces,  which  ac- 
count for  the  remainder.  At  one  extreme,  the 
strategic  nuclear  forces — the  ICBM's,  the 
B-52  fleet,  the  forty-one  Polaris  submarines, 
and  the  continental  air  defense — can  be 
structured  on  a  so-called  minimum  deter- 
rence basis,  or  second-strike  capability.  Sup- 
porters of  this  concept  argue  that  so  long 
as  the  U.S.  possesses,  after  a  first  strike  by 
the  U.S.S.R..  the  ability  to  inflict  a  very 
significant  level  of  damage  on  the  enemy  in 
a  second  or  retaliatory  strike,  that  is  all  the 
nuclear  deterrence  we  need.  The  rough  gauge 
of  a  credible  second-strike  capability  is  power 
enough  to  destroy  one-quarter  of  an  enemy's 
population  and  one-half  its  industry,  thereby 
effectively  eliminating  it  as  a  twentieth- 
century  power.  This  is  the  general  assumption 
on  which  the  US.  strategic  nuclear  forces 
have  been  built  since  1961. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  doctrine 
of  nuclear  dominance  in  which  the  U.S. 
would  strive  for  a  clearly  preponderant  of- 
fensive capability,  one  niperior  in  every  way 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  a  major-damage  limiting 
capability,  through  defensive  missile 
strength,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  inflict- 
ing an  unacceptable  number  of  fatalities  or 
other  damage  on  the  U.S.  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. At  its  extreme,  nuclear  superiority 
would  give  the  US.  a  so-called  first-strike 
capability— ie.  the  ability  to  destroy  so 
much  of  the  enemy's  retaliatory  capacity  In 
a  surprise  attack  as  to  neutralize  effectively 
its  second-strike  capability.  Ir  budget  ternas, 
the  difference  between  these  two  doctrines 
is  estimated  at  around  $27  billion  annually. 

The  general-purpose  forces,  which  account 
for  the  remaining  60  percent  of  the  current 
defense  budget,  also  provide  a  wide  range 
of  budget  options.  These  forces  are  designed 
to  allow  the  US.  to  control  a  land  or  sea  area 
or  deny  it  to  the  enemy  In  a  limited  war 
or  counterinsurgency  situation,  as  opposed 
to  destroying  an  enemy's  p)opulation  or  in- 
dustry. "The  size  and  deployment  of  these 
forces  are  not  so  much  related  to  the  defense 
of  US.  territory  as  they  are  to  the  defense  of 
other  countries.  This  is  underscored  today  by 
the  fact  that  seventeen  of  the  nation's  thirty- 
two  and  two-thirds  active  and  reserve  divi- 
sions are  stationed  in  Europe.  Korea,  and 
Vietnam;  and  that  nearly  half  of  our  5.000 
tactical  and  attack  aircraft  in  fighting  units 
are  based  overseas,  along  with  nearly  a  third 
of  the  Navy's  700  general-purjxjse  ships. 

These  general-purpose  forces  can  be 
designed,  at  one  extreme,  for  a  fortress  Amer- 
ica or  Western  Hemisphere  strategy  under 
which    the    U.S.    would    maintain    sufficient 


conventional  land  and  sea  power  to  protect 
the  contlnenUl  U.S.  from,  say.  a  Cuban  foray, 
but  would  not  feel  it  in  the  national  interest 
to  wage  a  non-nuclear  war  outside  the 
hemisphere.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  con- 
cept of  containment  under  which  fifty-two 
U.S.  divisions  would  be  deployed  in  forward 
positions  from  Norway  to  Japan  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  an  inch  of  soil  to  the  Communists. 
The  budget  difference  in  costs  between  these 
two  strategies  would  be  4n  the  neighborhood 
of  $40  billion  annually.  The  present  U.S. 
policy,  which  is  to  have  conventional  forces 
capable  of  meeting  two  major  and  one  minor 
contingencies  simultaneously — known  as  the 
"two-plus  contingency  capability" — is  in  a 
middle  position. 

P.^aiNG     THE     TWO-PLUS     CAPABILITY 

The  generals  and  admirals,  in  arguing  for 
larger  standing  forces  and  more  sophisticated 
weapons,  both  strategic  and  conventional, 
warn  over  and  over  again  that  the  military 
threat  is  great  and  growing.  They  cite  the 
growing  strategic  nuclear  power  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Red  Chinese  efforts  to  develop 
a  nuclear  striking  force.  The  buildup  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  submarine  fleet,  and  its  grow- 
ing if  still  modest  naval  surface  force,  plus 
the  prototypes  of  a  new  generation  of  fighter 
aircraft,  are  also  cited  as  elements  of  the 
rising  threat.  Military  men  tend  to  want  to 
meet  enemy  forces  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
regardless  of  great  differences  between  the 
U.S.  and  its  potential  enemies  in  such  ele- 
ments as  firepower  and  mobility.  No  President 
since  flve-st?.r  General  Elsenhower  has  been 
successful  in  forcing  major  reductions  in  the 
defense  budget  over  their  ceaseless  warnings 
of  imminent  peril. 

Outside  the  Pentagon,  however,  many  of 
the  country's  civilian  watchdogs  of  defense 
spending  take  a  different  view.  They  concede 
that  ever  since  the  Soviet  military  weakness 
was  revealed  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  1962,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  trying  to  close 
the  gap  between  its  strategic  forces  and  the 
rapidly  growing  nuclear  power  of  the  U.S. 
But  this  does  not  lead,  they  believe,  to  a  firm 
conclusion  that  the  enemy,  as  the  military 
imply,  is  striving  for  a  first-strike  capability. 
Nor  Is  there  necessarily  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  U.S.R.R.'s  nuclear  buildup  and 
the  need  for  the  U.S.  to  maintain  a  conven- 
tional force  of  more  than  a  million  men, 
along  with  their  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and 
other  hardware,  in  some  400  major  basee 
around  the  world.  A  former  State  Depart- 
ment official  intimately  connected  with  na- 
tional security  planning  in  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration says:  "Our  commitments  and 
force  goals  associated  with  them,  both  for 
NATO  and  the  Far  East  [excluding  Vietnam |, 
account  for  about  two-thirds  of  our  defense 
costs  today.  These  commitrrents  stem  from 
history  and  not  from  any  clear  analysis  of 
whether  or  not  the  threat  that  led  to  troop 
deployments  in  the  late  1940's  and  1950's  Is 
still  valid." 

U.S.  forces  are  stationed  in  Europe,  this 
analyst  says,  as  much  to  maintain  a  military 
balance  between  the  \Vest  Germans  and  the 
other  NATO  countries  ife  to  meet  a  possible 
Russian  push  westward.  Even  after  last 
year's  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Europeans  regard  the  possibility  of  a 
Russian-initiated  conventional  war  against 
NATO  as  an  American  fantasy.  In  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  U.S.S  R.  launched  a 
purely  conventional  invasion  of  Western 
Europe,  critics  of  current  Pentagon  think- 
ing say.  NATO  ground  forces  would  be  too 
weak  to  halt  it  without  resorting  to  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  fear 
of  nuclear  war,  and  not  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Army,  that  has  contained  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
Europe. 

The  U.S.  conventional  forces  in  the  Par 
East,  other  than  those  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
originally  were  put  there  on  the  theory  that 
if   trouble   started   in   Europe,   China    would 


probably  apply  a  blowtorch  to  the  U.S.  In 
Asia.  Despite  the  Soviet-Chinese  rift  of  re- 
cent year.s.  these  forces  have  been  kept  there 
on  the  newer  theory  that  China  might  make 
trouble  independently  of  the  Russians.  But 
the  former  State  Department  specialist  dis- 
agrees. "Many  of  us  today."  he  says,  "no 
longer  think  an  overland  attack  by  China 
is  likely  in  view  of  the  natural  barriers  and 
the  structure  of  its  armed  forces.  The  coun- 
try's political  policies  Just  don't  run  that 
way.  If  you  conclude,  as  many  of  us  have, 
that  we  don't  need  to  meet  a  Red  Chinese 
ground  attack  against  Southeast  Asia  with 
conventional  ground  forces,  and  that  the 
probability  of  Russia  attempting  to  grab 
Berlin  is  receding,  you  could  start  weakening 
the  two-plus  capability." 

TRIMMING    THE    S24-BILLION-A- YEAR    NAVY 

As  regards  conventional  forces,  such  chal- 
lenges to  long-held  assumptions  lead  to  sev- 
eral conclusions: 

The  U.S.  forces  allocated  to  NATO  can  be 
trimmed  significantly;  with  their  support- 
ing components  they  cost  today  about  $14 
billion  annually  and  constitute  in  them- 
selves a  more  powerful  fighting  force  than 
any  in  the  world  except  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  simultaneous  attacks  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  China  are  a  remote  possibility,  the  two- 
plus  contingency  capability  can  be  reduced 
somewhat,  in  the  direction  of  the  one-plus 
capability  that  existed  during  the  Eisenhow- 
er Administration. 

The  U.S.  Navy,  which  Is  larger  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world's  navies,  friendly  and  hos- 
tile, put  together,  can  be  significantly  re- 
duced in  size.  The  fleet  is  designed  to  have 
the  capability  of  fighting  an  ill-defined  mis- 
sion, called  "War  at  Sea"  in  defense  posture 
statements.  Curiously,  the  Navy's  mission 
was  given  much  of  its  present  definition  dur- 
ing the  landlocked  crisis  of  August,  1961, 
when  the  Berlin  Wall  was  built.  Feeling  it- 
self hopelessly  outclassed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  ground,  the  U.S.  decided  to 
oftset  this,  in  part,  with  an  overwhelming 
naval  force,  which,  in  thie  event  of  future 
Soviet  land  grabs,  could  quickly  assert  and 
capitalize  on  control  of  the  seas.  This  rea- 
soning, now  used  in  support  of  a  $24.4-bll- 
lion-a-year  Navy,  is  highly  dubious. 

Within  the  Defense  Department,  talk  of 
such  cuts  draws  angry  rejoinders.  An  assist- 
ant to  Secretary  Laird  snaps  that  those  pro- 
posing large  defense  cuts  are  backing  away 
from  the  strategy  of  collective  defense  that 
the  nation  adopted  after  World  War  II:  "No- 
body has  the  guts  to  say  to  hell  with  col- 
lective defense,  and  to  come  out  and  say 
they  prefer  reverting  to  spheres  of  Influence. 
Instead  they  hack  away  at  the  force  level, 
at  new  spending  for  weapons  like  the  ABM 
and  the  MIRV.  at  military  assistance  and 
the  financing  of  arms  sales  to  friendly  coun- 
tries. "  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Kentucky,  a  soft-spoken  Republican  with 
wide  experience  in  foreign  affairs,  however, 
does  propose  a  reappraisal  of  collective  de- 
fense. "The  strategy  of  containment  through 
collective-security  treaties,  "  he  says,  "does 
need  to  be  revised— even  in  Europe  where 
increasingly  it  will  be  neither  wanted  nor 
needed  for  much  longer.  Countries  like 
Thailand.  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  want 
our  forces  at  first,  but  once  they  have  been 
there  a  while,  nationalism  is  aroused  by 
their  presence.  Whatever  stability  the  U.S. 
has  brought  to  the  world  has  come,  not 
through  stationing  conventional  forces 
around  the  world,  but  through  its  economic 
aid  ard  military  assistance,  and  the  nuclear 
umbrella  we  hold  over  our  allies."  Cooper 
calls  for  a  sharp  reduction  of  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad,  and  a  redrawing  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments to  cover  the  two  areas  he  feels  are 
most  vital   to  the  U.S. — Europe  and  Japan. 

Even  such  Senate  hawks  as  John  Stennis 
of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
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Services  Committee,  are  increasingly  both- 
ered by  the  current  concept  of  collective  de- 
fense-involving, as  It  does,  alliances  with 
over  forty  governments  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  continental  U.S.  "These  commit- 
ments  "  Stennis  says,  "were  no  more  priced 
out  in  terms  of  money  or  troops  than  my 
prandchlldren's  baby  shoes.  I  voted  for  some 
of  these  alliances.  The  theory  was  that  these 
alliances  would  boost  morale  to  the  point 
Where  we  would  not  be  called  on  to  deliver. 
But  it  has  not  worked  out  that  way.'  In- 
stead. Stennis  and  others  point  out,  the 
U.S.  has  wound  up  as  a  major  supplier  of 
ground  forces  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

Beyond   the   doubu   about    current    force 
levels  and  their  deployment,  there  are  com- 
nelllng  arguments  that  certain  weapon  sys- 
tems  continue   to   exist   after   the   rationale 
for  them  has  disappeared.  The  eight  aging 
antisubmarine    (ASW)     carrier    task    forces, 
for   example,   are   only   marginally   effect  ye. 
As  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clif- 
ford said  in  his  posture  statement  last  Jan- 
uary   this  carrier  force  "is  costly  to  operate 
in  relationship  to  Its  effectiveness,  particu- 
larly against  the  newer  Soviet  nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines."   If  the   Pentagon's   civili- 
ans   had    had    their    way,    this    force    would 
probably  have  been  shrunk  down  long  ago 
knd  the  primary  ASW  role  turned  over  to 
the   nuclear   attack   submarines   and    land- 
based  aircraft.  But  the  armed-services  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have  shielded  the  Navy 
from  cutbacks,  on  the  theory  that  the  ex- 
penditure   of    additional    millions    on    new 
carriers    and    aircraft    can    somehow    make 
these  task  forces  more  effective. 


THOSE    VULNERABLE    T.\CTICAL    NUKES 

The  Navv's  fifteen  attack  carrier's,  among 
the   most  costly  and  vulnerable  of  weapon 
systems,  are  also  viewed  as  excessive  even  by 
some  of  Laird's  key  aides.  But  again  congres- 
sional supoprt  in   the  armed-services  com- 
mittees   has    blocked    repeated    efforts    to 
reduce  this  attack  carrier  force  to  a   more 
realistic  size.  One  solution  long  advocated  by 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to 
adopt    the   system,   used    with    Polaris   sub- 
marines, of  rotating  crews  instead  of  ships 
on  station.  The  Navy  contends  It  needs  two 
backup  carriers  for  each  carrier  on  station 
but  under  a  crew-rotation  system  the  total 
number  of  ships  could  be  reduced  with  no 
loss    of    combat    effectiveness.    It    is    highly 
doubtful,  also,  that  the  country  still  needs  all 
of  Its  enormously  expensive  and  porous  con- 
tinental air  defenses  against  a  small  Russian 
long-range  bomber  force,  or  that  it  will  need, 
after  Vietnam,  all  of  the  Air  Force's  twenty- 
three  tactical  air  wings. 

Increasingly,  too,  defense  analysts  are  ques- 
tioning the  role  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
These  weapons,  which  still  form  the  center- 
Diece  of  U^.  forces  in  NATO,  no  longer  pro- 
vide any  military  advantage  over  the  Warsaw 
Pact   countries,   which   now   are   also   arined 
with  them.  Though  tactical  nuclear  POwer  has 
been  growing  rapidly  during  the  Pas^  f^^f^ 
there  is  little  appreciation  by  the  PuWic  of  i^ 
dangers  and  its  limitations.  William  Kauf- 
mann  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  argued,  in  an  unpublished  study 
that  NATO  field  commanders  would  quickly 
lose  control  of  their  forces  in  the  devastation 
that  would  follow  a  tactical  nuclear  fire  fight 
He  ciTes  war  games  showing  that  If  tactical 
weapons  were  employed  in  Europe  to  stop  a 
Russian  advance  on  NATO,  front-hne  troop 
casualties  would  be  20  percent  a  day.  After 
a  few  days  of  this  so-called  "limited"  nuclear 
tar  civman  casualties  would  reach  1.700.000 
dead   and   3.500,000  wounded.   In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  pressures  to  escalate  to  gen- 
eral nuclear  war  would  be  intense.  Kaufmann 
also  notes  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are 
highly  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  preemptive 
strike  by  an  enemy  because  they  are  in  "soft, 
exposed  locations. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  turning  all 


tactical  nuclear  weapons-those  In  the  hands 
of  the  US.  Air  Force  and  Army  as  well  as 
NATO  allies— over  to  the  U.S.  strategic  forces, 
which  are  far  less  vulnerable  to  first-strike 
attacks.   The  Vietnam  experience   has  sug- 
gested that  B-52's  could  be  used  to  carry 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  local  warfare;  If 
the  enemy's  anti-aircraft  defense  were  strong, 
the   bombers   could  deliver   highly   accurate 
air-to-ground  missiles  launched  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  target  area.  Mj«"ternan  and 
Polaris  missiles,  too,  now  can  be  a  med  with 
Efficient  accuracy  to  !»'/  'battlefield  targets^ 
Kaufmann    has    estimated    that    200    extra 
Minuteman   ICBM's   could  be   added   to   the 
strategic  force  for  this  secondary  mission  for 
about  half  the  cost  of  the  present  tactical 
nuclear  forces,  saving  $1  billion  a  year. 

THE    HIGH    COST    OF   GOLD    PLATE 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  Viet- 
nam has  declined  from  $29  billion  In  1968  to 
$25  binion  this  year,  other  defense  cos^s  a^e 
heading  upward  under  pressure  fom  the 
mlUtary  chiefs.  Instead  of  ^^ecommg  available 
for  civilian  programs  this  year,  the  •4-bimon 
avlng  m  vfeti^am  costs  w^s  channeled  nto 
the  non-Vietnam  segments  of  the  defense 
budge°  price  increases  and  sharply  r  s  ng 
mllifary  pay  costs  are  swallowing  pa  of  t^e 
ravines  Inflation  has  added  $l.b  omiou 
defence  colts  in  the  past  three  years,  and  may 
add  another  $3  billion  by  1974^  ^^^^^Z, 
which  cost  $5.8  billion  in  the  last  two  years, 
vLiu  ,^dd  $7  4  billion  more  by  1974- 

Bevond  price  and  wage  inflation.  However, 
the    mint arv    have    since    1965    been      goUl- 
Dlatmg"  their  forces-ie..  indulging  in  add  - 
Ca"'and  often  excessive,  incre^es  in  cap^- 
til  investment— and  this  has  added  billions 
to  the  cosTof  defense.  An  Army  division  of, 
^y'^lS.O^  c°ombat  and  30  000  support  uoops 
costs   $680   million    to   equip   and    malnWin 
today  as  opposed  to  $550  million  four  years 
leo  largely' because  of  the  addition  of  costly 
hlhcopters    new  small  arms,  and  communl- 
cauon   equipment.  The  $900,000  of  av^ionics 
fn  r?viav's  F-4  fighter  bomber  costs  20  per- 
"entlore  thin   'n  entire  F-lOO  did  in  196r 
New   destrovers.   at   $57   million  aP'^"-  ^c°" 
moTe    than    three    times    as   much    as    those 
built  during  the  Korean  war. 

powerful  congressmen  in  the  House  Armed 
services  Committee,  led  by  Chairman  Mendel 
mvers  and  ranking  Republican  Leslie  Arends 
fhow  little  hesitation  in  authorizing  e^er 
fancier  and  more  expensive  equipment.  Says 
Arends  who  supports  the  Air  Force  s  request 
for  new  manned  bombers  at  $30  million  to 
$40  million  each,  which  ^T^  °PPf  t^^  ^^ 
former  Secretary  McNamara:  "When  I  see  us 
bombing  m  Vietnam  with  fi/teen-year-old 
B-52'3  whose  wings  are  about  to  fall  off  I 
know  we  need  a  follow-up  bomber. 

senator  Stennis  supports  the  Navy's  new 
nuclear-powered  attack  carriers,  which,  with 
new  aircraft  and  their  nuclear  escort  destroy- 
ers will  cost  at  least  $2.4  bilhon  per  carrier 
task  force.  This  means  that  to  put  a  nuclear 
powered  attack  carrier  and  its  100  tactical 
^"rcr-ift  on  station  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  and 
to  provide  two  backup  carriers,  requires  an 
investment  of  about  $7  bUllon.  Plus  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs  of  o%er  $700 
million  annually-far  in  excess  of  what  land- 
based  aircraft  woxild  cost. 

The  necessity  for  such  ccstly  items  as  nu- 
de =>r-powered  carriers  and  escorts  has  seldom 
been  critically  examined  by  Congress.  In- 
adequate  staff  on  the  armed -services  com- 
mittees is  one  reason  for  this  lack  of  review^ 
Senator  Daniel  Ken  Inouye  of  Hawaii  a 
member  cf  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
po'nts  out  that  the  committee,  handling 
authorizations  that  cover  close  to  half  of  the 
fede.-al  government's  budg-t.  has  the  smallest 
staff  on  Capitol  Hill. 

PRICING    CUT    A     1965    POSTURE 

The  point  of  departure  for  establishing 
an  appropriate  post-Vietnam  level  of  spend- 
ing is  the  fiscal  1965  budget,  which  involved 


total  spending  authority  of  $50  9  hl»  on^T^ls 
is  selected  as  a  base  point  because  1965  v.  as 
the  last  fiscal  year  before  the  ""^ttons  large- 
scale  involvement  In  Vietnam  got  under  w..y 
and  the  year  In  which  Secretary  McNaniaxa 
is  generally  thought  to  have  achieved  the 
greatest  management  control  over  the  de- 
fense establishment.  This  level  of  spendiiig 
allowed  the  country  to  support  a  small  war 
mTl^nam,  land  a  force  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  create  a  large  second-strike  nuclear 
Capability,  and  expand  as  well  as  modernize 
the  general-purpose  forces. 

BY  fiscal  1972.  the  earliest  year  in  which 
mon  of  the  Vietnam  costs  could  be  elimi- 
nated cost  and  wage  inflation  would  raise  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  equipping  an  equiva- 
lent milltarv  force  to  an  estimated  $67  9  bil- 
lion.  The   Pentagon   is   understood   to   have 
decided   on   another   $10.8   billion    <in    1972 
prices >  for  procurement  of  newer  and  more 
LphisUcated  weapons.  In  sum.  unavoidable 
price  and  wage  increa-ses,  plus  new  weapons 
and   equipment   that   the   military  strongly 
de-ires  would  mean  a  fiscal  1972  budget  of  at 
lean  $"78.7  billion.  In  all  likelihood  the  spend- 
ing would  be  significantly  higher  than  this, 
since   the   Pent.'^gon   is   anxious   to  retain   a 
large  part  of  the  Vietnam  augmentation  in 
manpower.  Senator  Howard  Cannon  of   Ne- 
v.ida    who  sits  on  the  Armed  Services  C<,m- 
mlitee   savs  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  told 
Mm  not  tS  expect  reduction  of  more  than  one 
division  after  Vietnam. 

FORTUNE  believes  there  are  several  area?  of 
readilv  obtainable  savings,  which  in  19/. 
would"  total  $17  6  billion.  Since  tn'^tary  nian- 
power  accounts  for  roughly  half  of  the  total 
defense  budget,  the  first  step  is  to  shrink 
manpower  back  to.  and  possibly  modestly  be- 
^r  the  base-ime  year  of  1965.  If  the  armed 
forcec  were  to  be  cut  by  one  million  from  the 
present  3.500.000.  the  savings  would  exceed 
$10  billion  a  year. 

The  cuts  in  manpower  can  be  achieved  b\ 
eliminating  the  Vietnam  military  manpower 
add-on  of  800.000  men  and  by  demobilizing 
three  and  a  half  Army  divisions,  three  tacti- 
cal air  wings,  and  some  Navy  ships  The  major 
cutbacks  would  be  in  Army  ground  divisions 
-round  the  world  for  a  generation  like  the 
twentieth-century  equivalent  cf  the  Roman 
legions  Changing  political  conditions  and  trie 
greatly  increased  capability  in  airlift  (which 
allows   11.000  combat-equipped  troops  to  be 
moved   from  the  U.S.   to  Vietnain  in  fony- 
eieht  hours  I    argue  in  support  of  the  man- 
power reductions.  Such  reductions,  moreover, 
v.ould  lessen  the  great  disparity  between  the 
relative  defense   efforts  of   the  U.S.   and   its 
lilies  Japan,  for  example,  spends  only  1  per- 
cent of  its  gross  nauonal  product  on  de  enre^ 
and  the  NATO  countries  5  percent,  while  the 
U  S  spends  9  percent.  The  U.S.  spends  nearly 
as  much  on  the  defense  of  Europe  as  the  rest 
of  lt£  NATO  allies  combined. 

The  second  area  for  defense  cuts  lies  in 
introducing  rigid  controls  over  procurement 
to  minimize  the  "gold-plating  "  of  new  weap- 
ons particularly  aircraft  and  naval  ships. 
Deputy  secretary  of  Defense  Packard  strongly 
favors  the  trade-off  concept  introduced  by 
McNamira  which  in  essence  says  that  if  you 
buy  more  expensive  weapons  to  replace  exist- 
ing ones,  in  the  face  of  an  unchanged  threat, 
t>iev  should  be  more  efticient— and  hence 
fewer  of  them  should  be  needed  As  a  hypo- 
th^ical  example,  assume  that  in  1962  the  Air 
Force  determmed  it  needed  1000  fighter 
planes  costing  $3  million  each.  Later  it  comes 
in  with  a  proposal  to  buy  new  Plan«  /h" 
will  cost,  sav.  S6  million  apiece  Under  the 
trade-off  concept,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
mipht  well  decide  to  buy  only  half  as  many 
of  the  new  planes,  on  the  theory  that  each 
plane  should  be  twice  as  effective. 

Cost-effectiveness  analysis.  Introduced  by 
Secretary  McNamara  and  perhaps  over- 
worked in  such  cases  as  the  F-lll.  is  still  a 
powerful  control  system.  In  McNamara  s  day 
ft  ruled  against  the  proposed  2.000-mph  ad- 
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vanced  manned  strategic  bomber  (AMSA). 
The  Nixon  Administration  hasn't  decided 
whether  to  g^  ahead  with  the  AMSA,  which 
IS  stlU  In  the  early  development  phase.  The 
two  key  questions  still  to  be  answered  are 
whether  there  Is  a  role  for  the  manned 
bomber  that  cannot  be  performed  better  and 
more  cheaply  by  missiles  today,  and.  If  so, 
what  kind  of  bomber  the  U.S.  should  have. 
Alain  Enthoven.  former  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  systems  analysis  and  now  a 
vice  president  of  Litton  Industries,  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In  April, 
1968:  "Do  we  want  to  pour  a  lot  of  our  coun- 
try's resources  into  a  new  bomber?  ...  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  is  proposing  that  a 
new  bomber  would  have  significantly  more 
range  or  payload  than  the  B-52  [which]  al- 
ready has  all  that  is  needed.  Once  you  can 
get  from  here  to  Russia  with  an  adequate 
paj'Ioad,  then  It  is  unnecessary  to  increase 
the  payload  or  range  capability."  In  the  era 
of  surface-to-air  missiles,  defense  analysts 
say,  the  AMSA's  greater  speed  Is  no  advan- 
tage. If  anything,  they  say.  the  AMSA,  flying 
at  higher  altitudes  than  the  B-52,  would  be 
more  vulnerable  to  anti-aircraft  missiles  be- 
cause it  would  show  up  on  radar  sooner. 

The  third  way  to  achieve  savings  would  be 
to  appl^greater  efflclencles  in  the  forces  and 
weapon  systems  that  would  survive  this 
pruning  process.  Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
Is  looking  for  possible  economies  In  the 
training  practices  of  the  services,  which  cost 
over  $7  billion  a  year.  A  cut  In  basic  training 
from  eight  to  four  weeks  for  soldiers  who 
will  serie  short-time  hitches  In  noncombat- 
ant  specialties  could  save  $50  million  a  year. 
Reducing  officer  rotation  by  one-fourth,  one 
defense  analyst  has  estimated,  would  save 
$360  million  annually  in  transportation  and 
moving  expenses.  Production  inefficiencies, 
although  generally  overstated,  nevertheless 
offer  substantial  chances  for  reductions. 

Fortune's  pro[X)sed  budget  of  $61.1  billion 
for  flscal  1972  is  not  so  much  a  precise  arith- 
metic total  as  It  is  a  guide  to  a  general  level 
of  spending  that  many  informed  men  think 
can  be  readily  achieved  in  the  1970's  without 
impairing  the  nation's  security.  Some  areas 
of  defense  spending  such  as  research  and 
development,  communications  and  intelli- 
gence, would  not  be  greatly  reduced  because 
tight  securi.y  places  them  beyond  appraisal. 
However,  former  Defense  Controller  Robert 
Anthony,  for  one,  believes  that  improved  in- 
telligence-gathering techniques  alone  would 
allow  cuts  of  $500  million.  Defense  research 
wotild  be  kept  at  its  present  level.  However. 
such  recent  projects  as  studies  of  Congo 
witchcraft,  malaria  in  southern  Italy,  and 
how  Korean  women  divers  withstand  cold 
water  belie  the  Pentagon's  claim  that  any 
R.  and  D.  cuts  would  "affect  in  a  material 
way  the  security  of  the  U.S." 

Fortune's  budget  assumes  deployment  of 
the  controversial  Safeguard-mlssUe  defense 
system,  whose  costs  in  1972  are  estimated 
here  at  $2  billion  annually.  Also,  Included  in 
the  budget  are  funds  for  the  Mlnuteman  III 
and  Poseidon  missiles,  both  assumed  to  be 
equipped  with  new  MIRV  (multiple.  Inde- 
pendently targeted  i  warheads.  Both  mis- 
siles are  IncUided.  even  though  there  Is  a 
s'  ronge  case  for  relying  on  Poseidon  alone, 
thereby  saving  the  $400  million  a  year  that 
Mlnuteman  III   will   cost  by   1972. 

The  decision  to  leave  these  controversial 
new  weapons  in  the  budget  Is  based  on  the 
Judgment  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  pushing  ahead 
with  the  development  of  similar  weapons,  and 
that  the  arguments  against  them,  while 
strong,  are  not  conclusive.  A  successful  out- 
come of  the  disarmament  talks  would,  of 
course,  allow  cuts  in  spending  on  these  weap- 
ons, while  an  accelerated  buildup  in  the 
Soviet  nuclear  striking  force  conceivably 
could  boost  the  post-Vietnam  defense  budg- 
et as  high  as  $73  billion. 

After   the   proposed   cuts,   the   U.S.   would 


still  have  the  most  powerful  and  diversified 
military  force  in  the  world;  It  would  not  be 
returning  to  a  form  of  Isolationism  nor 
would  it  be  in  the  pKwltlon  of  carrying  out 
unilateral  disarmament.  The  analysts  indi- 
cates that  If  many  of  the  long  outdated  as- 
sumptions In  the  defense  field  are  questioned, 
sharp  eyes  and  sharp  pencils.  In  FYesldent 
Nixon's  words,  can  produce  a  streamlined  de- 
fense budget  better  suited  to  the  realities 
In  the  1970*8. 

HOW    TO   CUT   THE   DEFENSE   BUDGET   BT    $17 
BILLION 

In  estimating  a  reasonable  post-Vietnam 
military  budget.  Fortune  takes  as  its  start- 
ing point  the  Pentagon's  $50.9  billion  of 
spending  authority  in  flscal  1965,  Just  before 
defense  costs  began  splraling  upward  be- 
cause of  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  By  fis- 
cal 1972,  the  earliest  year  In  which  Vietnam's 
cost  could  be  largely  eliminated.  Inflation 
and  increases  in  military  pay  would  boost  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  equivalent  military 
posttire  by  $17  billion,  to  $67.9  billion,  as  the 
table  at  left  shows.  However,  the  procure- 
ment of  some  new  and  costly  weapon  sys- 
tems that  the  Pentagon  has  In  mind  prob- 
ably would  swell  the  budget  further,  by  at 
least  another  $10.8  billion,  bringing  the  total 
amount  likely  to  be  requested  to  a  minimum 
of  $78.7  billion.  Without  changing  its  basic 
strategy  or  reneging  on  its  commitments  to 


allies,  however,  the  U.S.  could  safely  adopt  a 
"streamlined"  1972  defense  budget  of  only 
$61.1  billion. 

The  table  shows  how  the  estimated  $17.6 
billion  of  cutbacks  would  affect  various  de- 
fense functions,  while  the  table  on  the  right, 
based  on  another  kind  of  budget  breakdown, 
shows  how  these  reductions  would  affect  the 
actual  deployment  of  manpower  and  weap- 
ons. The  reductions  In  weapon  systems  are 
based  on  savings  likely  in  flscal  1972,  at 
prices  of  that  year,  on  both  direct  and  In- 
direct operating  costs  as  well  as  Investment 
In  hardware. 

The  savings  from  the  elimination  of  four 
antisubmarine-warfare  carriers,  for  example. 
Include  operating  costs  of  $440  million  an- 
nually and  an  Investment  of  $500  million. 
The  $7.5  billion  of  savings  in  procurement 
and  other  efficiencies  includes  a  variety  of 
items  ranging  from  elimination  of  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  bomber  ($1.6  bil- 
lion) and  a  reduction  In  annual  Navy  ship- 
building from  $1.5  billion  to  $300  million,  to 
reducing  the  modernization  allowance  for 
each  Army  division  from  $70  million  to  $30 
million  and  a  hold-down  In  officer  rotation 
overseas  (now  every  13  years),  which  would 
save  $360  million.  Other  major  savings  would 
come  from  buying  less  expensive  avionics  for 
aircraft  and  reducing  cost  overruns  through 
improved  contracting  procedures. 
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5.9 

7.7 

7.7 

6.7 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

-.5 

.8 

.8 

.8 

50.9 


67.9 


78.7 


61.1 


PROPOSED  CUTS 
(In  millionsl 


Savings 
in  1972 


1.  Reduce  general-purpose  tactical  nuclMr  lorc« {1. 000 

2.  Eliminate  1'..  NATO-oriented  divisions 1.125 

3.  Eliminate  2  Asia-oriented  divisions - .  1, 500 

4.  Eliminate  3  tactical  air  wings,  2  in  NATO,  1  in  tlie 

United  States,                -  1.360 

5.  Reduce  attack  aircraft  carriers  from  15  to  10 2.440 

6.  Reduce  antisubmarine  (ASW)  carriers  from  8  to  4   .  940 
7    Reduce  the  strategic  bomber  force  from  550  to 

275  planes 750 

8.  Reduce  amphibious  ships 365 

9.  Eliminate  manned  orbiting  laboratory  (MOD 600 

10.  Savings  in  procurement  and  more  efficient  use  of 

manpovier 7,520 

ToUl 17.600 


Exhibit  2 

■Where  the  Military  Contracts  Go 

(By  William  Simon  Rukeyser) 

Defense  Department  awards  in  flscal  1968 
accounted  for  81.4  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
contracts  let  by  the  federal  government.  With 
annual  purchases  by  the  Pentagon  running 
over  $42  billion,  defense  ranks  among  the 
nation's  giant  industries. 

Of  course,  defense  contractors  constitute 
an  industry  only  In  the  sense  that  they  share 
a  common  customer.  In  other  respects  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  varied  group  of  com- 
panies. Contractors  range  in  size  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  down  to  small  machine  shops. 
The  military  buys  bugles  and  bagels  as  well 


as  missiles  and  planes.  A  number  of  quite 
large  corporations  do  most  of  their  business 
with  the  military,  but  some  prominent  de- 
fense contractors  are  primarily  manufac- 
turers of  civilian  goods.  Among  the  top  three 
defense  suppliers  in  flscal  1968.  General  Dy- 
namics and  Lockheed  received  new  prime 
contracts  equal  to  around  84  percent  of  an- 
nual sales,  while  for  General  Electric  the 
comparable  figure  was  18  percent.  General 
Motors'  $629,610,000  of  prime  contracts  made 
It  the  tenth-largest  defense  supplier,  but 
those  awards  were  equal  to  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  company's  total  sales. 

Some  major  contractors  are  not  corf>cra- 
tlons  at  all  but  universities  or  other  non- 
profit institutions.  With  $124,100,000  in  prime 
contracts,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  ranked  fifty-fourth  among  de- 
fense suppliers  last  year,  ahead  of  such  im- 
portant makers  of  military  goods  r.s  Fair- 
child  Hlller,  Colt  Industries,  and  Cessna. 

The  Pentagon  keeps  a  much  closer  watch 
on  suppliers'  day-to-day  activities  than  most 
commercial  customers  do.  On  contracts  cl 
any  substantial  size,  at  least  one  government 
contracting  officer  moves  into  the  plant  for 
the  duration  of  the  work,  and  .=;quads  of  gov- 
ernment auditors  are  on  hand  all  the  time. 
One  reason  for  strict  supervision  at  the  plant 
level  is  that  a  lot  of  defense  work  Is  done  by 
private  contractors  vising  government  prop- 
erty. Last  year  $6.9  billion  of  plants  and 
equipment  owned  by  the  Defense  Department 
was  "in  possession"  of  outside  contractors. 
Olin  Mathieson.  for  instance,  runs  two  enor- 
mous "go-co"  (for  government-owned,  com- 
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pany-operated)  ammunition  factories  In 
WlsconsTn  and  Indiana.  Olin,  which  does  not 
include  the  turnover  from  these  plants  in  Its 
own  sales  figures,  calculates  the  replacement 
value  of  the  plants  at  $500  million. 

About  half  of  all  the  work  covered  by  prlnne 
contracts  Is  subsequently  farmed  out  to  sub- 
contractors. Often  subcontracts  go  to  large 
corporations  that  also  hold  prime  contracts^ 
Accordingly,  data  on  prime   contracts  only 
oartly  reveal  the  actual  patterns  of  defense 
procurement.    But     the    tabulations,    map 
and    chart    on    these    pages    a^^    necessarily 
based  on  prime  con tracts-speclfically  those 
awarded  in  flscal  1968.  Strangely,  in  view  of 
the    high   proportion   of   defense   work    that 
trickles  down  to  subcontractors,  the  Penta- 
gon  doesn't   collect   over-all   data   on    sub- 
contracting. Since  1963  it  hasn't  even  required 
contractors   to   tell   the   department   exactly 
how  much  of  the  work  is  subconUacted. 
The  pattern  by  States 
[Contracts  fiscal  year  19681 
The  big  ten: 
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I  Contracts  flscal  year  1968) 

"•^Si^^ti^r^"^^ •?'35?.?!i'^ 


New  Jersey  ■ 
Indiana  '  .- 


1.  108,  440.  000 
1,107,453.000 


'  More  than  $200  per  capita  of  prime  con- 

"''*^$151  to  $200  per  capita  of  prime  contracts. 
$101  to  $150  per  capita  of  prime  contracts. 


The  pattern  by  companies 
I  In  percent! 

The  25  largest  contractors 

The  second  25 

The  third  25- 

The  fourth  25 

All    others 

Suppliers  m  every  one  of  the  fifty  states 
andCi  more  than  80  percent  of  all  congres- 
slonal  districts  won  Defense  Department 
prlmi  contracts  in  fiscal  1968.  But  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  was  far  from  e%en. 
states,   listed   above,   garnered 


45.5 

11.5 

6.5 

3.5 

33.0 


nectlcut's  extraordinary  $805 
not  shown  ranked  in  the  middle  group  of 
states  with  $129.)  At  the  other  extreme 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  New 
Jersev  despite  their  large  dollar  awards,  were 
iot  among^he  top  ten  states  on  a  per-caplta 

"^arge  corporations  dominate   the  defense 
bustnfss.    A   hundred   contractors  won   two- 
thirds  01  the  dollar  value  of  Pentagon  awards 
n  fiscal  1968.  and  the  top  twenty-five  com- 
panies alone  accounted  for  nearly  half   Most 
C^these  twenty-five  companies,  listed  on  the 
page  opposite,  were  also  among  the  top  twen- 
fv-five  defense  contractors  a  decade  earlier, 
although    the    corporate    form   of   some    has 
been  Changed  by  mergers.  The  only  arrivals 
on  the  list' since  fiscal   1958:   Avco    Textron. 
Litton,  Kaiser.  Ford.  Honeywell    Olin  Math- 
ieson. and  Ryan.  They  replace  J  B  M    B<:^A 
Westlnghouse.    Republic   Aviation.    Chrysler. 
Curtlss-wnght.    and    Bendlx.    (The    arrivals 
outnumber  the  departures  by  one   because 
McDonnell   and   Douglas,  now   merged    were 
both  on  the  1958  list  1  More  than  two-thirds 
of   the  prime   defense  contracts  awarded   m 


California  - »6.  *71.  875,000     TJ^  JoPjen   ..^^  -^-^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,  fiscaTigeV  had  a  face  value  above  $1  million 

:     3  483,  730.  000     vriue.  In  some  less  populous  Btates.  mU'tary      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  one-third  came  to  more  than 


Texas    

New  "i'ork= 

Connecticut' 

oZt'!!"-!--::::::::.-  i.  64o.  525. 000 

Massachusetts' 1,618.741 


2.355.135.000 
1.  727,314.000 


.000 


procurement  has  a  large  economic  impact 
even  though  the  absolute  value  of  contracw 
received  Is  comparatively  slight.  For  example. 
Alaska,  not  shown  on  the  map,  won  contracts 

THE  TOP  25  CONTRACTORS 


$10  million.  Businesses  defined  by  the  gov- 
eini^ent  as  small  won  only  about  19  percent 
ol  the  prime-contract  dollars. 


1.  General  Dynamics 

2.  Lockheed  Aircraft 

3.  General  Electric.-.. 

4.  United  Aiicratt 

5   MtcDonnell  Douglas 


Headquaiters 

NevK  York 

Buibank,  CalH.. 

.  New  York 

. .  East  Hartlord.  Conn 
.  St.  Louis 


New  prime  con- 
tracts (fiscal 
1968) 


Main  protects 


( 


6.  American  Telephone 

S  Telegraph. 

7.  Boeing 

8.  Ling-Temco-Vought 

9.  North  American 

Rockwell. 

10.  General  Motors 

11.  Grumman  Aiiciatt 

Engineering. 

12.  Avco 


New  York     . 

Seattle 

Dallas 

El  Segundo,  Calif 

Detroit 

Bethpage  NY 

New  York 


J2. 239. 339. 000 

1.870.197.000 

1  488.707,000 
1  320,991,0C0 
1,100.837,000 

775.927.000 

762.141,000 

758,261,000 

668.641.0C0 

629, 610, 000 

529. 197, 000 

583,648,000 


F-Ul  Rghler  bomber. 
Polaris  submarine. 

C-141  iC-5A  trans- 
ports, Polaris  missile. 

let  engines,  electronics. 

Jet    engines,    helicopters. 

Phantom  F-4,  Douglas 

A^  bomber. 
Safeguard  missile  anti- 
submaiine  protects. 

B-52.  helicopters. 

Mlnuteman. 

A-7  fighter,  electronics. 
Lance  missile. 

Avionics,  submarine 
electronics. 

Gas-turbine  aircraft  en- 
gines, tanks.  M-16  rille. 

Fighter  planes. 

Aircraft  engines  and 
parts. 


13.  Teitron 

14.  Litton  Industries 

15.  Raytheon   . .. 

16.  Speiry  Rand 

17  Maitin  Maiietta 

18  Kaiser  Industries 
19.  Ford  Motor 

20  Honeywell 

21  Olin  Mathieson  Chem- 

cal. 

22.  Northrop 

23.  Ryan  Aeronautical 

24.  Hughes  Aircralt 

25.  Standard  Oil  (New 

lersey). 


Headquaiters 

Providence 
Beverly  Hills 
texington,  Mass 

New  York 

New  York 

Oakland  Calil 
Dearborn  Mich 

Minneapolis 

New  York 

Beverly  Hills 

San  Diego 

Culver  City  Calit 
New  York 


New  prime  con- 
tracts (fiscal 
1968) 


$500,747,000 
465,691.000 

451,754.000 

447. 197.  000 

393.  454. 000 

386,  334.  000 
381.344.000 

351.682.000 
329.415.000 


Mam  projects 


Helicopters. 

Ships,  electronics 

Hawk   Sparrow  III. 
SAI**  D  missiles. 

Computers  electronics 
lor  ships  and  missi'es. 

Titan  III  and  other 
missiles. 

leeps 

Trucks,  missiles  tele- 
communications. 

Avionics,  torpedoes. 

Ammunition. 


310  256.000    Communication  systems 
aircraft. 

293  158  000     Engines,  pilotless  air- 
craft, electronics. 

286. 109.000  .Electronics.  — 

274.377.000    Gasoline  and  |et  fuel. 


ASIAN  FEVER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is.  in  addition  to 
the  Asian  flu.  a  new  fever  that  some- 
times afflicts  American  Presidents  travel- 
ing in  Asia.  Its  most  striking  symptom 
is  a  remarkable  expansion  of  rhetoric. 

In  the  past  week,  our  traveling  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  following  observa- 
tions from  Asia : 

First  Neil  Armstrong  and  his  associ- 
ates have  accomplished  a  feat  exceeded 
only  by  God  at  the  creation. 

Second,  our  interminable,  inclusive 
frustrations  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
represent  "our  finest  hour." 

Third,  if  Thailand  gets  into  trouble 
from  within  or  without,  we  will  rush  in  to 
open  up  a  second   front   in  Southeast 

Fourth,  President  Thieu  is  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  our  age. 

It  seems  clear  that  whereas  the  more 
common  Asian  flu  leaves  the  patient 
weak  and  subdued,  the  new  Asian  fever 
intoxicates  its  victims  with  a  powerful 
euphoria  that  is  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

Perhaps  until  we  know  more  about  this 


new  strain  of  Asian  virus,  the  President 
would  be  willing  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  quarantine  chamber  re- 
cently used  by  the  astronauts  followiiig 
their  return  from  the  moon.  This  would 
provide  a  period  of  safe  observation  while 
medical  scientists  and  national  security 
experts  considered  whether  to  isolate  the 
new  virus  or  to  encourage  its  spread 
over  the  entire  populace. 


SENSATIONALISM  ON  ABM 
DECRIED 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Pn^ted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  fiom 
the  Washington  Star  dated  July  31  1969. 
dealing  with  the  recent  efforts  by  Dr^ 
Stemglass  to  interject  some  other 
thoughts  into  the  ABM. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SENSATIONALISM    ON    ABM    DECRIED 

(By  Judith  Randal) 
Esquire  Magazine,  which  thrives  on  con- 
troversy, added  a  new  ingredient  to  the  de- 
bate over  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  this  week 


with  newspaper  advertisements  whicl  many 
Teadlng  scientists  regard  as  '"^^P""^'''^^;^,^ 
Esquire-s  ad  heralded  an  article  on  .he 
^B^1  luridly  entitled.  "The  Death  of  All 
Children  '  U  described  this  as  "a  suminary 
o  research  on  the  matter  of  nuclear  fallout^ 
pulled  together  for  the  first  time  by  Ernest 
J  Sterngfass.  professor  of  radiation  physics 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

SO  important  is  its  article.  E^l^i"  ,^;»"^^ 
in  promotional  letters  to  newspaper  editors 
and  reporters,  that  although  it  was  received 
alter  deadline,  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
■September'  issue  ipubUshed  July  29 »  as  a 
stop-the-press  insert 

Actuallv    the    closely    printed    four-page 
Footnote  to  the  ABM  Controversy'  is  a  re- 
hash of  tired  old  arguments  aired  by  Stern- 
glass  m  various  forums  over  the  last  six  years 
and  discredited  almost  without  exception. 

To  assert  that  Stemglass'  sensational 
claims  against  the  ABM  are  unjustified  is  not 
to  say  that  a  case  cannot  be  made  against 
the  system  now  hearing  a  vote  on  Capitol 
Hill  There  are  pleutv  of  arguments  against 
the  ABM  that  make  sense— social,  geopolit- 
ical, technological  and  scientific— but  Stern- 
glass'  isn't  among  them. 

There  is  the  danger,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  opponents  of  the   ABM.   that  Sterngla^ 
overstatement  of  risks  could  actually  back- 
fire,  even   perhaps  changing  a    last   minute 
•no"  vote  ton    yes  "  vote. 
Stemglass'  thesis-whlch  he  has  aired  m 
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testimony  before  Congress,  on  television,  and 
In  articlea  In  "Science."  "The  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,"  and  a  doctors'  newspaper 
called  "Medical  Tribune" — Is  that  atmos- 
pheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons  has  had  a 
marked  and  measurable  effect  on  live  births 
In  the  United  States  since  1945,  when  the 
atomic  age  began  with  an  explosion  near 
Alamogordo.  N.M. 

Sternglass  claims  that  nuclear  testing  has 
led  to  "almost  one  excess  death  per  hundred 
live  births"  or  a  total  of  "over  440.000  baby 
deaths"  during  the  nuclear  age. 

Looking  ahead,  he  has  asserted  that  genetic 
damage  from  the  detonation  of  ABM  war- 
heads defending  against  a  missile  attack 
"could  Itself  produce  sufficient  (fallout)  in 
the  following  few  months  to  seal  the  biologi- 
cal dootn  of  mankind." 

In  the  Esquire  article,  he  goes  even  fur- 
ther. "The  fact  is  this,"  Sternglass  writes,  "a 
full-scale  ABM  system,  protecting  the  United 
States  against  a  Soviet  first  strike,  could. 
If  succesful.  cause  the  extinction  of  the  hu- 
man race." 

Sternglass  says  nothing  about  what  may 
happen  if  the  ABM  is  unsuccesful,  or  the  pos- 
sibility that  developers  of  the  defense  system 
may  be  unable  to  stay  ahead  of  determined 
Builders' of  an  offensive  capability. 

But,  Wtiether  by  accident  or  intention,  he 
falls  into  all  sorts  of  traps  as  he  builds  his 
case  against  the  ABM. 

Take  the  matter  of  excess  infant  deaths. 
Sternglass  claims  the  pre-natal  exposure  to 
fallout  resulting  from  the  1945  New  Mexico 
tests  quickly  led  to  the  maintenance  of  rel- 
atively high  fetal  and  Infant  deaths  in  dis- 
tant states  lying  along  the  path  of  the  fall- 
out. 

In  fact,  however,  measurements  recorded 
at  the  lime  of  the  tests  showed  that  the  ex- 
plosion injected  only  a  minute  amount  of 
fallout  Into  the  stratosphere,  and  that  the 
debris  was  confined  to  New  Mexico  and  parts 
of  nearby  Kansas  and  Nebraska — not  the 
states  where  the  decline  in  Infant  mortality 
failed  to  level  off  as  expected. 

In  reproductive  experiments  on  mice,  cited 
repeatedly  by  Sternglass  (but  not  done  by 
him),  for  instance,  large  numbers  of  fetal 
deaths  or  damaged  offspring  resulted  from 
injections  of  radioactive  strontium. 

But  mice  are  not  men.  the  dose  was  enor- 
mous by  human  standards,  and  Injection  Is 
not  the  way  strontium  90  enters  the  body 
after  fallout. 

Feeding  experiments  at  doses  comparable 
to  those  following  a  nuclear  explosion  in 
species  closer  to  man  have  yielded  far  less 
sensational  results. 

Sternglass  blames  fallout  for  such  things 
as  the  reduced  birth  weight  of  babies  over 
the  past  30  years,  although  every  mother 
knows  that  this  has  come  about  through 
altered  pre-natal  care  methods  which  de- 
liberately hold  down  the  mother's — and  the 
baby's — weight  during  pregnancy. 

In  marshaling  his  "facts  '  to  show  a  rise 
in  childhood  leukemia,  he  cites  what  he  says 
*as  an  alarming  increase  in  one  -metropoli- 
tan area  where,  owing  to  population  growth, 
the  rate  has  actually  remained  .stable. 

This  is  the  sort  of  "science  '  for  which 
Sternglass  would  flunk  a  graduate  student 
for  trying  to  palm  off  in  the  guise  of  a  re- 
search paper. 

Fraught  as  it  is  with  irrelevancy  and  error, 
the  article  can  add  little  of  consequence  to 
lucid  debate  on  the  ABM.  and  can  only  cause 
confusion  and  emotionalism  In  a  situation 
already  too  confused  and  emotional  for  any- 
one's good. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  may  say  that  this 
article,  whicii  I  think  is  very  well  rea- 
sDiied,  points  out  that  if  a  research  stu- 
dent under  Dr.  Sternglass  had  brought 
up  those  so-called  facts,  he  would  have 
been  flimked.  and  that  Dr.  Sternglass' 
arguments  are  just  about  as  bad. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  PERCY  AT  MT. 
SINAI  HOSPITAL  CORNERSTONE 
LAYING  CEREMONY  IN  CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  lilllnols, 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  recently  pre- 
sented an  excellent  speech  at  the  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  cornerstone  laying  cere- 
mony in  Chicago,  the  prlmai-y  focus  of 
which  was  upon  three  major  health 
problems  confronting  our  Nation. 

Senator  Percy  first  explained  that  the 
shortage  of  medical  manpower  has  laid 
a  heavy  burden  upon  our  citizens  in  need 
of  health  services.  He  urged  the  expan- 
sion of  medical  schools  and  additional 
training  programs  for  nurses  and  techni- 
cians. 

Second,  he  described  how  the  lack  of 
proper  organization  in  the  medical  field 
often  results  in  waste  and  duplication  of 
effort.  Multi-specialty  group  practice  is 
one  area  which  he  suggests  cotild  be  ex- 
panded to  assure  continuous  treatment 
for  patients  having  medical  problems  re- 
qiiiring  the  care  of  more  than  one  spe- 
cialist. 

Finally,  Senator  Percy  believes  we 
must  make  health  for  every  American 
a  right,  not  a  privilege,  and  points  to  the 
philosophy  behind  our  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs.  However,  even  with 
the  existence  of  these  programs,  he  is 
still  convinced  that  far  too  often  imequal 
treatment  results  solely  from  imequal 
income. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  in  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  have  read  this 
speed!  with  great  interest. 

Senator  Percy  has  pinpointed  key 
problem  areas  in  the  health  field  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  all  Senators,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be   placed   in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 
It  is  extremely  satisfying  for  me  to  be  here 
on  the  occasion  of  the  start  of  this  construc- 
tion. This  cornerstone  Is  part  of  a  building 
which  will  serve  to  ease  suffering  and  pro- 
long life  and  will  be  a  symbol  of  man's  con- 
cern for  his  fellowman. 

It  is  common  concern  that  brings  us  here 
today.  All  of  you,  in  some  way,  have  set  as 
your  goal  helping  those  who  have  become  HI. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  examine  how  we  best 
can  work  together  to  provide  health  services 
to  all  who  need  them.  I  would  like  to  out- 
line some  of  the  problems  and  attempt  to 
oiler  some  solutions. 

Clearly,  the  major  problem  we  face  today 
is  the  shortage  of  trained  medical  personnel. 
The  dramatic  scientific  breakthroughs  of 
the  past  three  decades  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  more  to  help  people.  The  Inter- 
related advances  in  surgical  techniques, 
antibiotics  and  immunology  f.s  well  as  nu- 
merous new  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  in- 
struments have  brought  us  the  possibility 
of  curing  diseases  far  beyond  the  greatest 
expectations  of  the  pre-World  War  II  physi- 
cian. Because  we  can  now  do  more,  and  be- 
cause the  average  citizen  Is  now  better  In- 
formed on  health  matters,  the  demand  for 
physician-directed  services  has  Increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of 
P'lVFlclans. 

This  expansion  of  knowledge  has  placed 
phenomenal  demands  on  the  individual  phy- 
sician. The  required  inlcrmatlon  has  exceeded 
the  time  available  for  the  physician  to  learn 
it.  and  yet  the  pressure  to  shorten  the  medi- 


cal curriculum  continues.  Can  one  person 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  an  expert  in 
reading  cardiograms  as  well  as  skull  x-rays? 
Clearly  many  physicians  feel  the  only  solu- 
tion appears  to  be  specialization.  Perhaps 
one  rea4Son  for  the  shortage  of  general  prac- 
titioners is  the  medical  student's  knowledge 
that  he  couldn't  possible  know  enough  to 
be  a  competent  GP.  In  fact,  only  2  per  cent 
of  today's  medical  school  graduates  plan  to 
go  into  general  practice. 

Since  complete,  up-to-date  medical  care 
requires  the  services  of  a  group  of  physicians 
of  different  specialties  the  manpower  de- 
mand has  skyrocketed  while  the  average 
time  required  to  train  a  physician  has  risen 
to  at  least  12  years  after  high  school  ex- 
clusive of  military  service. 

Expansion  of  medical  schools  is  a  necessity. 
The  building  we  are  dedicating  today  will 
help  the  Chicago  Medical  School  expand  Its 
entering  class,  and  this  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  produce  more  physicians.  It  Is  an 
Important  step,  but.  In  addition  to  expan- 
sion, additional  medical  schools  must  be 
built.  We  must  have  enough  positions  so 
that  all  qualified  applicants  can  be  admitted. 
It  gives  one  pause  to  realize  that  a  nation 
rich  enough  to  send  men  to  the  moon  is 
forced  to  recruit  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
its  new  physicians  from  abroad.  Including 
many  from  relatively  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. The  shortage  of  medical  school  facili- 
ties is  so  great  that  one  out  of  every  two 
qualified  students  applying  for  admission  is 
turned  down  despite  a  shortage  of  50,000 
doctors  nationwide — 7,000  of  them  here  in 
Illinois. 

But  the  shortage  is  not  merely  In  numbers 
of  physicians.  Nurses,  technicians,  and  other 
types  of  personnel  are  in  critically  short  sup- 
ply. All  training  programs  have  to  be  ex- 
panded. Further,  new  professional  categories 
will  have  to  be  established  to  assist  In  the 
different  medical  specialties.  Funds  are  pres- 
ently available  from  Federal  sources  for  these 
programs  but  responsible  individuals  In  the 
private  sector  must  provide  the  Initiative  and 
momentum.  Centers  like  Mount  Sinai  must 
continue  to  show  the  way.  This  Job  cannot 
be  left  to  someone  else. 

A  problem  closely  related  to  the  manpower 
shortage  Is  the  lack  of  organization  of  medi- 
cal services  in  this  country.  Here  we  have  a 
fifty  billion  dollar  industry  that  has  mush- 
roomed dramatically.  With  300.000  prac- 
ticing physicians  we  have  almost  300,000 
independent  "corporations,"  each  with  Its 
own  particular  way  of  doing  things.  Tlie 
waste  and  duplication  Inherent  In  this 
lack  of  organization  would  not  be  a  critical 
problem  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there 
aren't  enough  physicians  to  go  around.  It 
Is  incumbent  vipon  the  profession  to  or- 
ganize Itself  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible.  Multi-specialty  group  practice  with 
sharing  of  facilities  and  ancillary  personnel 
appears  to  be  a  more  efficient  way  to  use  a 
physician's  time.  The  single  physician  can- 
not bring  the  full  range  of  medical  knowl- 
edge to  bear  on  all  of  his  patients.  He  must 
be  considered  the  entry  point  Into  a  con- 
tinuous comprehensive  medical  system.  Al- 
though there  is  no  substitute  for  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  interested  physician  in  main- 
taining the  health  of  his  patient,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  on  his  part  to  send 
his  patisnt  to  another  physician  whose 
training  Is  more  relevant  to  the  patient's 
disease. 

If  we  are  to  meet  our  present  crisis,  many 
experts  feel  that  the  profession  must  en- 
courage the  development  of  substantially 
more  group  practice.  The  team  approach  to 
patient  care  must  be  taught  in  the  medical 
schools.  But  even  the  multi-specialty  group 
cannot  be.  cmsidered  the  basic  unit  of  medi- 
c.".!  cnrc. 

S'ncc  the  perscn  who  seeks  a  physician 
13  really  seeking  a  return  to  full  health,  the 
basic  unit  of  medical  organization  must  be 
that  which  can  provide  a  full  range  of  dlag- 
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nostlc  and  treatment  services.  This  would 
consist  of  all  facilities  from  the  solo  physi- 
cian's office  to  the  teaching  hospital.  Con- 
tinuity of  care  involves  everything  from 
taking  the  pulse  to  providing  radiotherapy, 
from  dispensing  aspirin  to  open-heart  sur- 
gery. Clearly,  multi-specialty  groups  and 
community  hospitals  must  be  affiliated  with 
.1  teaching  hospital  to  provide  this  in-depth 
service. 

A  continuous  single  medical  system  would 
permit  a  more  rational  distribution  of  serv- 
ices from  the  component  facilities.  With 
rapidly  rising  costs,  especially  for  In-hospltal 
care,  unnecessary  hospitalizations  can  and 
should  be  avoided.  Motel  and  rest-home  serv- 
ices are  best  provided  In  motels  and  rest- 
homes. Hospital  admissions  for  diagnostic 
procedures  are  inexcusable  with  room  rates 
approaching  $100  per  day.  Health  insurance 
policies  must  be  changed  to  cover  compre- 
hensive and  not  Just  hospital  services.  Hos- 
pital beds  should  only  be  used  when  no  other 
alternative  is  open.  "The  hospitals  must  lead 
the  way  in  providing  ambulatory  services 
efficiently  and  rapidly.  The  teaching  centers 
must  clarify  to  students,  house  staff  and  at- 
tending staff  what  constitutes  the  need  to 
be  hospitalized.  The  teaching  hospital  is  the 
focal  point  and  It  should  be  the  organiza- 
tional center  for  the  provision  of  truly  com- 
prehensive medical  care. 

Another  problem  that  has  been  with  us 
for  a  long  time  is  the  existence  of  a  double 
standard  of  medical  practice.  One  kind  of 
practice  for  those  who  can  pay  and  a 
separate  system  for  those  who  cannot  pay. 
The  medically  Indigent  have  traditionally 
been  considered  an  asset  to  a  teaching  hos- 
pital. The  physicians  can  learn  by  taking 
care  of  the  poor  and.  finally,  when  their 
training  is  over  they  are  ready  to  take  care 
of  private  patients.  The  time  has  come  to 
change  our  thinldng  on  this  subject.  The  poor 
are  Justifiably  sensitive  about  being  used  as 
guinea  pigs.  A  teaching  institution  which 
permits  a  double  standard  within  its  walls 
is  really  an  anachronism.  There  must  be  a 
system,  one  system,  with  the  type  of  care 
determined  by  Illness  and  not  by  ability  to 
pay.  There  should  be  no  second-class  citizens 
when  It  comes  to  adequate  health  care. 

The  Medicaid  and  Medicare  programs  are 
evidence  that  the  American  people  regard 
medical  care  as  a  basic  right,  not  a  privilege 
only  for  those  who  can  afford  It.  With  ade- 
quate funding  and  implementation,  medical 
indigence  can  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  shortage  of  medical  personnel  has  led 
to  particularly  acute  problems  for  the  poor. 
There  are  vast  areas  in  this  country  where 
only  poor  people  live.  Very  few  physicians 
are   today  starting   their   practices   in   low- 
Income     neighborhoods     and     Impoverished 
rural  communities.  They  realize,  much  like 
their  foreign  counterparts  from  underdevel- 
oped countries  who  have  immigrated  here, 
that  they  cannot  practice  good  medicine  nor 
even  make  a  decent  living  working  there.  In 
Chicago,  most  poor  people   are  still  forced 
to  travel  long  distances  arul  wait  long  hours 
to  see  a  physician.  The  largest  number  go 
to  Cook  Cotinty  Hospital.  The  other  hospi- 
tal  centers,   like   Mount   Sinai    are   helping 
to  share  the  load  but  it  is  clear  that  ambu- 
latory services  must  be  brought  to  the  com- 
munities. The  Martin  Luther   King   Neigh- 
borhood Health  Center  at  3316  West  Cren- 
shaw and  the  Mile  Square  Health  Center  at 
2049  West  Washington  are  examples  of  what 
can  be  done.  More  such  clinics  are  needed. 
These   clinics   should   be   affiliated   In   some 
way  with  hospitals  that  can  guarantee  beds 
for  those  patients  requiring  hospitalization 
and  where  their  cUnlc  physician  can  follow 
ther  progress.  Neither  ambulatory  clinics  nor 
hospitals  can  operate  separately. 

Just  last  month  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  provide  Federal  grants  lor  construction 
of  ambulatory  care  facilities  to  be  staffed 
by  multi-specialty  groups  of  physicians  with 
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admitting  privileges  at  nearby  hospitals.  I 
hope  that  groups  of  private  physicians  medi- 
cal schools,  medical  societies  and  hospital 
centers  will  be  among  the  project  appli- 
cants. Here  again.  Congress  can  write  legis- 
lation, but  the  medical  community  must 
take  the  initiative  by  planning,  recruiting 
and  organizing.  Without  the  cooperation  of 
physicians,  administrators  and  Interested 
citizens  we  cannot  do  the  Job. 

The  physicians  of  this  city  have  long  rec- 
ognized that  Chicago  would  be  better  served 
by  an  expansion  of  outpatient  facilities 
staffed  by  private  physicians  and  more  beds 
In  private  hospitals  than  by  building  a  num- 
ber of  County  Hospitals  or  by  continuing  to 
expand  our  present  one.  With  Medicare, 
Medicaid  and  facilities  grants  these  ideas  can 
become  reality  and  the  City  can  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  communities.  The  facility 
we  are  dedicating  today  represents  a  major 
step  toward  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

I  think  it  is  right  at  this  time  for  the 
American  people  to  ask  their  government  to 
reconsider  its  national  priorities.  The  provi- 
sion of  enough  physicians  here  on  earth  must 
a^^sume  a  position  of  at  least  equal  status  to 
that  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  A  nation 
that  spends  over  3  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
keep  farmers  from  growing  crops  can  cer- 
tainly afford  a  system  of  neighborhood  health 
centers.  Perhaps  we  can  even  scale  down  the 
billions  being  spent  pursuing  the  elusive 
goal  of  security  against  every  conceivable 
type  of  external  military  threat  and  concen- 
trate on  the  more  concrete  goals  of  providing 
some  measure  of  security  to  the  individual 
against  the  more  concrete  threats  to  his 
health.  In  fact.  I  am  more  concerned  In  gen- 
eral with  the  threat  from  within  the  country 
than  external  threats. 

I   feel   confident   that  the   youth    of   our 
naUon   holds    the   key.   It   Is   they   who    are 
clamoring  the  loudest   for    a  more  humane 
society.    In   spite    of   the   radical    minority, 
most  students  feel  they  have  a  stake  in  the 
present  system  and  they  want  It  to  work. 
It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  point  out 
that  the  medical    students  of  the  Chicago 
area  have  taken  the  Initiative   In  bringing 
some   measure    of   compassion   to   problems 
confronting  our  Nation.  On  their  own  initi- 
ative last  summer  they  went  into  the  poverty 
areas  of  the  city  to  see  what  they  could  do, 
as  Individuals,  to  help  their  fellowman.  They 
have  discovered  some  of  the   less  pleasant 
realities  of  our  system,  but  they  came  out 
of  It  determined  to  go  back.   The  Chicago 
Student   Health   Project   gave   these   young 
people  the  opportunity  to  do  something  to 
make  society  better.-The  fact  that  they  could 
do  something  and  that  there  were  immense 
problems   to   be   overcome   was   taken   as    a 
challenge  not  as  an  invitation  to  cynicism. 
Surely  these  students  must  be  the  pride  of 
the  profession;  they  will  not  be  content  to 
let  someone  else  do  what  has  to  be  done. 
They  are  showing  all  of  us  the  way.  I  think 
they  are  Indicative  of  what  is  best  in  their 
generation  and  it  is  something  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud. 

In  summary,  we  have  three  primary  prob- 
lems— a  shortage  of  medical  manpower,  a 
lack  of  organization  of  the  medical  industry, 
and  Inequality  in  the  distribution  of  medical 
services  to  rich  and  poor.  In  fact,  there  are 
three  aspects  of  the  same  problem,  a  long- 
standing lack  of  definition  of  a  national 
health  right.  It  is  clear  that  the  problem  is 
too  immense  for  even  the  combined  resources 
of  Federal.  State  and  local  governments.  We 
must  mobilize  the  experience  and  resources 
of  the  private  sector  and  capitalize  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  dedicated  youth  to  build 
a  health  care  system  worthy  of  America. 

That  Is  what  this  cornerstone  dedication 
ceremony  is  all  about.  That  is  what  you  have 
accomplished  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
nation-build  here  at  home  by  helping  to 
build  a  stronger  and  healthier  people  and  to 
light  the  way  for  others  to  foUow. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JACK  BELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
a  long-time  frieiKl  and  one  who  knows 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  perhaps 
as  well  as  any  other  individual.  I  refer 
to  Jack  Bell,  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  31  years. 
Jack  Bell  is  not  sitting  in  the  press  gal- 
lery as  the  chief  of  the  Senate  staff  for 
the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Bell  retired 
yesterday,  after  long  service  to  the  news- 
gathering  organization,  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Bell  sei-ved  as  the  chief  political 
writer  for  many  years,  and  since  1940, 
he  has  been  the  chief  of  the  Senate 
staff  for  the  Associated  Press.  He  first 
began  to  cover  the  Senate  in  1938. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  all  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate, 
only  two  were  serving  in  this  body  when 
Jack  Bell  came  to  the  Senate  press  gal- 
lery. They  are  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 

Jack  Bell  had  the  confidence,  and  he 
has  the  confidence,  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  general  and  the  Senate 
in  i>articular,  because  all  of  us  as  Sena- 
tors know  that  we  can  rely  on  Jack 
Bell's  integrity. 

We  know  that  we  can  talk  with  him 
frankly,  and  we  know  that  he  will  not 
violate  our  confidence.  We  know  him  to 
be  an  able,  objective,  dedicated  reporter. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  can  .speak 
of  my  confidence  in  Jack  Bell,  but  I  can 
also  speak  of  my  confidence  in  Jack  Bell 
as  a  newspaper  editor. 

All  of  my  adult  life  until  I  came  to  the 
Senate  had  been  spent  in  the  newspaper 
business,  and  I  know  that  editors  all  over 
the  United  States  have  great  confidence 
in  Jack  Bell.  When  his  byUne  was  trans- 
mitted over  the  teletypes,  those  news- 
paper offices  which  received  the  AP  dis- 
patches would  give  extra  credence  to 
those  political  stories  with  the  Jack 
Bell  byline. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virsinia.  I  am  glad  to 
j'ield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  paying  tribute  to  Jack  Bell.  I  had  not 
realized  before  that  he  was  retiring  to- 
day  

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  He  retired 
yesterday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  certainly  has 
been  a  remarkably  fine  reporter.  Every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  said 
about  him  is  true.  He  is  responsible,  he 
is  thoughtful,  he  is  accurate,  and  he  is 
very,  very  careful  to  be  sure  he  gets  all 
sides  of  every  question. 

This  is  something  about  our  press 
services  that  I  think  has  been  improving 
over  the  years.  One  of  the  first  things 
one  learns  in  a  school  of  journalism  is 
how  the  press  service  has  changed  and 
how  it  is  improving.  I  think  Jack  Bell 
epitoniizes  the  best  in  journalism— fair 
and  accurate  reporting,  and  at  the  same 
time  informative  reporting. 

Jack  Bell  wrote  "The  Spendid  Miserj'." 
one  of  the  finest  v>ooks  on  the  presidency 
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that  has  been  written,  certainly  to  my 
knowledge. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
reporter.  I  hope  that  his  retirement  will 
mean  that  he  will  continue  to  cover  the 
Senate  and  the  Capitol,  but  perhaps  in 
a  different  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  am  glad  to  concur  in  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  about  Jack  Bell. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
everything  I  could  express  about  Jack 
Bell  has  been  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  I  want  to  join  in  con- 
gratulations to  Jack  Bell  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

Yesterday,  upon  his  official  retirement, 
I  was  happy  to  attend  a  reception  in  his 
honor.  My  own  acquaintance  with  Jack 
Bell  goes  back  to  1947  or  1948.  I  have 
alwUys  had  the  feeling  about  Jack  Bell, 
when  he  asked  me  about  any  situation, 
that  he  was  inquiring  for  information 
and  that  he  had  not  already  made  up 
his  mind  and  was  just  looking  for  a  word 
or  two  from  me  or  anyone  else  he  was 
interviewing  to  try  to  fortify  an  opinion 
he  had  already  formed.  In  this  respect, 
I  think  he  reaches  the  top  of  the  report- 
ing profession. 

Having  regarded  him  as  a  close  friend 
these  many  years,  I  am  vei-y  happy  to 
hear  the  words  of  my  good  friend  from 
Virginia,  because  he  has  not  only  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  but  he  is  the  son 
of  a  distinguished  father  who  was  also 
in  the  Senate  and  who  was  one  of  the 
distinguished  and  one  of  the  great  men 
of  all  time  in  the  Senate.  Having  been 
In  the  newspaper  business,  himself,  for 
many  years,  he  is  able  to  look  at  Jack 
Bell's  career  in  a  professional  way,  in  a 
way  which  probably  surpasses  that  ca- 
pacity in  men  who  have  probably  never 
been  in  the  newspaper  business. 

So  I  wish  to  join  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  Jack  Bell  on  his  retirement, 
best  wishes  on  his  new  column,  and  best 
wishes  for  many  successful  years  to 
come. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado. 

It  so  happens  that  Jack  Bell  was  a 
friend  of  two  of  my  newspaper  friends 
in  Colorado.  When  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington, they  were  helpful  enough  to  get 
Jack  Bell  to  meet  with  us.  This  happened 
when  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House, 
about  9  years  ago.  So  I  have  felt  very 
able  to  express  thoughts  and  ideas  back 
and  forth  with  him  ever  since  that  time. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  he  is 
extremely  fair.  We  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  agree  with  all  his  articles  to  be- 
lieve that.  We  also  feel  that  we  have  lost 
someone  of  great  stability  in  that  field 
by  his  retirement. 

I  know  he  is  going  to  enjoy  his  retire- 


ment, but  I  wish  he  were  still  here  with 
us. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  concur  in  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  Jack  Bell  is  a  fine  reporter, 
objective,  and  able. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  Jack  Bell  will  still  be  in  the 
Pi-ess  Gallery,  because  he  will  be  there 
from  time  to  time  representing  the  Gan- 
nett newspapers,  a  great  group  of  news- 
papers. The  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  Paul  Miller,  a  very  able  and  per- 
ceptive newspaperman.  Paul  Miller  is 
also  president  of  the  Gannett  newspa- 
pers. Following  the  rules  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  when  Jack  Bell  reached  re- 
tirement age,  he  had  to  leave  that  orga- 
nization, but  Paul  Miller  brought 
him — or  is  bringing  him  today — into  the 
Gannett  organization;  so  Jack  Bell  will 
still  be  here  with  us  in  the  Senate  Press 
Gallery. 

In  speaking  of  Jack  Bell,  I  wish  to 
mention  also  this  aspect  of  news  gather- 
ing: We  have  two  great  news  gathering 
organizations  in  this  Nation,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
we  have,  and  continue  to  have,  two  such 
national  news  gathering  organizations. 

I  happen  at  one  time  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press,  so  I  am  a  little  bit 
closer  to  that  organization  in  that  re- 
spect than  I  am  to  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational. But  I  have  great  confidence 
in  both  the  AP  and  the  UPI. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  unwise  and 
undesirable  for  our  country  if  we  had  in 
this  Nation  only  one  newsgathering  or- 
ganization of  a  national  and  worldwide 
character.  We  have  two,  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International, 
and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  individu- 
als who  feel  that,  by  and  large,  both  of 
those  organizations  are  doing  a  splen- 
did job  in  reporting  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  the  people  of  the  world  the 
events  which  are  taking  place  in  Con- 
gress, throughout  the  United  States,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not 
some  reporting  that  is  not  all  it  should 
be.  It  does  not  mean  there  is  not  some 
sloppy  reporting  in  various  areas  of  the 
world,  the  United  States,  or  the  Senate, 
for  that  matter. 

But  by  and  large,  these  men,  I  think, 
do  a  remarkable  job;  and  I  might  say  I 
do  not  know  of  any  tougher  job  that  any 
person  could  have  than  to  sit  in  the  press 
gallery,  day  after  day,  and  have  to  listen 
to  us  Senators  here  on  the  floor  talking 
as  much  as  we  do,  for  hours  at  a  time. 

When  we  Senators  get  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  one  another,  we  can  go  back  to 
our  offices,  or  go  to  a  committee  meet- 
ing, or  take  care  of  other  problems  that 
we  need  to  look  after.  But  those  men 
who  sit  in  the  press  gallery,  particu- 
larly the  news  service  representatives, 
who  have  to  be  on  duty  every  minute 
that  the  Senate  is  in  session — I  say  they 
have  a  tough  job,  and  I  congratulate  all 
of  them  on  the  job  they  are  doing. 

I  say  again  that  in  my  judgment.  Jack 
Bell  has  rendered  his  organization,  the 
Associated  Press,  a  great  service  over  the 
years.  He  has  been  a  credit  to  the  news- 
paper profession  through  the  many  years 


that  he  has  been  in  It,  and  I  think  that 
he  has  rendered  his  Nation  a  great  serv- 
ice through  the  high  caliber  and  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  reporting  he  has  done 
during  the  many,  many  years  that  he 
has  been  a  reporter,  a  political  writer, 
and  a  Washington  corresp>ondent. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  test  facil- 
ities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  about  the  current  de- 
bate over  the  proposed  ABM  system,  one 
point  is  certain. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  a  weap- 
ons system  been  so  thoroughly  studied 
and  discussed  in  the  Congress. 

As  a  newcomer  to  this  body  who  has 
not  ser\'ed  on  any  of  the  committees  that 
consider  military  budgets,  I  have  listened 
closely  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con  and 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  both  sides. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  strong 
case  that  has  been  made  on  both  sides  of 
this  key  issue  and  by  the  sincerity  of  con- 
viction that  has  animated  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  on  this  issue. 

In  this  debate  over  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system.  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  in  my 
opinion,  has  effectively  cut  through  the 
traditional  mystique  that  has  surrounded 
our  military  spending  and  placed  every 
facet  of  the  argument  before  the  public. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  here  in 
the  Senate,  for  performing  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  outstanding  public  service 
in  delineating  every  significant  detail  of 
a  question  which  has  an  all-impwrtant 
bearing  on  both  our  defense  and  foreign 
policies. 

The  need  for  intensive  public  airing  of 
the  issue  is  reflected  in  the  public  opin- 
ion polls. 

According  to  a  Gallup  poll  taken  in 
late  March,  only  69  percent  of  the  people 
questioned  had  ever  heard  of  the  ABM 
controversy,  and  only  40  percent  had 
formed  an  opinion.  Those  with  an  opin- 
ion favored  the  ABM  5  to  3,  but  the  more 
significant  fact  was  that  60  percent  were 
opinionless. 
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On  Monday  of  this  week,  another  Gal- 
lup poll  was  released  showing  that  those 
who  profess  an  opinion  now  favor  the 
ABM  by  4  to  3,  'out  those  without  an 
opinion  still  totaled  a  disappointing  58 
percent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  ABM  is  the 
most  thoroughly  discussed  proposal  for 
military  expenditure  in  our  history,  it  Is 
clear  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  total 
public  communication. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  extended 
debate  we  have  been  having  on  this  issue 
has  been  urgently  needed  to  inform  the 
public  as  well  as  to  bring  us  to  the  right 
decision  here  in  Congress. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  the  ABM  is  a 
key  issue  in  modern  history.  It  marks  the 
end  of  the  blank  check  era  so  far  as  mili- 
tary spending  is  concerned.  From  this 
point  on,  both  Congress  and  the  public,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  will  demand  that 
military  budgets  be  subjected  to  the  same 
close  scrutiny  that  civilian  budgets  have 
long  been  accorded. 

It  also  marks  the  growth  of  a  new  con- 
cern in  the  United  States  about  our  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  allocation  of  our 
resources  between  military  and  nonmill- 
tary  needs. 

There  has  been  a  wide  variance  in  the 
estimates  of  what  the  Safeguard  system 
would  cost.  But  whether  the  cost  is  $7 
billion.  $10  billion.  $20  billion,  or  many 
times  these  amounts,  it  still  represents  a 
very  substantial  outlay  from  the  Nation's 
resources.  And  Vietnam  has  taught  us,  as 
no  previous  chapter  of  history  has  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  us,  that  our  resources 
are  not  unlimited. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  in  the 
country  these  days  that  our  national  se- 
curity involves  meeting  some  of  the 
critical  domestic  problems  that  threaten 
us  with  disintegration  here  at  home,  as 
well  as  building  up  the  capability  to  meet 
ixjssible  aggression  from  abroad. 

An  expenditiu-e  of  $7  to  $10  billion 
would  not  eliminate  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  go  a  very  substantial 
distance  toward  alleviating  it. 

But  regardless  of  our  critical  domestic 
needs,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  person  in 
this  Chamber  who  would  not  fully  en- 
dorse the  Safeguard  system  if  he  beUeved 
it  to  be  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to 
oui"  national  defense. 

But  on  this  pivotal  p)oint,  the  case  for 
Safeguard  has,  in  my  opinion,  failed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Safe- 
guard would  give  the  President  another 
alternative  to  choose  from  beyond  releas- 
ing the  big  missiles  or  simply  sweating  it 
out.  It  would  put  another  button  on  the 
console. 

But  if.  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  first 
strike  against  us,  the  President  were  to 
press  this  button,  we  need  complete  as- 
surance that  it  would  work,  that  it  would 
intercept  and  destroy  the  enemy  mis- 
siles without  bringing  fatal  damage  and 
fallout  upon  ourselves  in  so  doing. 

At  this  late  stage  of  our  debate,  we  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  have  this  assurance. 
Scientists  have  termed  the  Safeguard's 
complex  of  computer  and  radar  systems 
the  most  intricate  technological  system 
man  has  yet  attempted  to  create.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on 
both  sides  about  the  -vorkability  and 
practicability  of  both  of  these  systems 
from  weaponry  experts.  Computer  ex- 


perts say  the  extremely  sophisticated 
programing  is  so  advanced  that  its  theo- 
retical processes  have  never  been  accom- 
plished, let  alone  tested.  In  lay  language, 
we  are  Ulking  about  the  most  celebrated 
pig-in-the-poke  in  modem  history — on 
which  it  Is  proposed  to  base  our  first  line 
of  defense  against  possible  thermonu- 
clear attack. 

Moreover,  if  the  system  should  work 
in  the  interception  and  destruction  of 
enemy  missiles,  we  do  not  know  what 
horrors  it  would  create  in  the  contami- 
nation of  the  atmosphere. 

I  still  contend  that  our  most  effective 
defense  from  nuclear  attack  is  where  it 
has  been  from  the  beginning— in  our 
deterrent  capacity. 

We  have,  I  am  told,  efBcient  detection 
and  warning  systems  which  can  give  us 
approximately  a  half-hour  warning  of 
the  launching  of  an  enemy  missile. 

Then  we  have  superior  weaponry  and 
it  is  distributed— as  it  has  been  stated 
so  very  eloquently  here  today— in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  least  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike — our  landbased  missiles,  our  sub- 
marine fleet,  and  our  strategic  bombers. 
The  suggestion  that  an  enemy  could 
knock  out  all  of  these  missiles  with  a 
first  strike  simply  does  not  add  up  to 
credibility  in  my  opinion. 

Obviously,  the  Soviets  are  rapidly 
building  up  their  nuclear  capabilities, 
but  in  the  words  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  itself,  it 
would  be  "the  mid-1970's"  before  "they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  Minuteman  forces." 
I  have  not  been  convinced  by  the  evi- 
dence presented  in  this  debate  that  the 
Soviets  are  outstripping  us  in  the  de- 
velopment of  other  strategic  weapons, 
including  a  sophisticated  ABM  system. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  able  pro- 
ponents of  Safeguard,  I  simply  cannot 
see  it  as  either  necessary"  or  desirable  for 
our  defense  at  this  particular  time. 

In  fact,  the  damage  it  could  do  by  dis- 
turbing the  strategic  balance  between 
the  great  powers  is  extremely  alarming 
tome. 

This  balance,  of  course,  rests  on  the 
mutual  understanding  between  the  So- 
viets and  ourselves  that  each  nation  has 
the  nuclear  capacity  to  inflict  vmaccept- 
able  damage  on  the  other  and  that  there 
is,  therefore,  no  percentage  in  any  dream 
of  a  first  strike  by  either  nation. 

The  contention  by  some  proponents 
of  the  ABM  that  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard would  aid  us  in  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  iJ  perhaps 
to  me  the  most  unconvincing  argument 
of  all. 

It  is  like  saying  that  escalated  imbib- 
ing is  the  best  route  to  sobriety. 

The  Soviets  could  interpret  our  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  notion  that  they 
would  passively  accept  Safeguard  as  a 
"defensive"  system  and  not  react  to  it 
is  highly  unlikely. 

It  would  be  just  as  eas>'  for  them  to 
interpret  the  ABM  as  the  second  stage 
of  a  planned  first  strike — a  device  to 
stop  the  retaliating  missiles  once  the 
holocaust  was  launched. 

However  one  considers  it  and  ration- 
alizes it,  the  arms   race  is  a  dead-end 
street,  a  point  of  no  retiu-n. 
Inevitably,  if  we  deploy  a  new  weap- 


on system,  the  Soviets  will  take  meas- 
ures to  catch  up. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  else  by 
this  time,  we  should  have  letirned  that 
each  new  and  more  powerful  weapon 
system  begets  new  and  more  powerful 
retaliatory  weapon  systems  on  the  part 
of  our  adversaries. 

Realistically,  the  ideal  relationship 
between  two  nations  for  constructive 
peace  negotiation  is  a  relationship  of 
comparative  equality.  The  ancient  no- 
tion that  we  create  an  atmosphere  for 
peace  by  building  up  an  overpowering 
military  capability,  far  exceeding  our 
nearest  rival,  simply  does  not  hold  water. 
As  I  stated  far  earlier,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  ABM  advocates  have  not 
made  a  case  for  Safeguard — even  on 
purely  technical  grounds. 

If  another  nation  launched  a  missile 
attack  against  us  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
would  rely  on  his  multibillion-doUar 
pig-in-the-poke  and  leave  the  Minute- 
man  like  sitting  ducks  in  the  silos. 

But  the  importance  of  the  ABM  issue 
goes  far  bevond  the  effectiveness  or  in- 
effectiveness of  Safeguard  as  a  weapon 
system. 

The  ABM  is  of  historic  importance  as 
a  symbol  of  the  miUtary  psychology  that 
has  had  such  a  dominant  and  pervasive 
influence  on  our  culture  and  economy. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of 
thoughtful  Americans  believe  that  the 
policies  this  psychology  has  engen- 
dered are  no  longer  relevant  or  right  in 
terms  of  contemporary  realities. 

We  are  convinced  that  some  of  these 
basic  pohcies  have  placed  our  Nation  on 
a  collision  course— and  must  be  changed. 
The  ABM  is  a  rallying  point  for  those 
who  believe  America  must  reorder  its 
priorities. 

It  is  moreover,  the  first  major  weapon 
system  that  has  been  placed  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  to  face  the  Nation  and  to 
justify  its  existence,  as  civiUan  proj- 
ects are  required  to  do. 

In  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  dedicated  citizens  have 
disagreed  over  the  ABM  system  year  in 

and  year  out.  v,-  i,  t 

But  there  is  one  matter  on  which  l 
believe  we  should  aU  be  able  to  agree— 
the  desirabiUty  of  shedding  light  on  vital 
policy  areas  that  may  mean  life  or  death 
for  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  kept  faith 
with  the  people  on  this  point. 

We  are  almost  equally  divided,  as  has 
been  indicated  in  the  press. 

The  very  fact  that  many  Senators 
from  the  same  SUtes  oppose  each  other 
on  the  issue,  the  fact  that  the  population 
is  almost  equally  divided,  and  the  fact 
that  scientists  on  both  sides  on  every 
question  arrive  at  different  conclusions 
certainly  make  it  obvious  that  we  aie 
divided  and  reach  honest  conclusions 
that  are  different. 

Regardless  of  the  debate,  as  I  pointed 
out  at  the  inception  of  this  speech,  the 
polls  indicate  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  still  unaware  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  the  ABM  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  quite  brief.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  other  matters  detained  me. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  to  hear  his  speech 
completely.  I  would  have  listened  to  it 
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carefully.  Even  though  we  disagree  in 
conclusions,  I  know  of  his  application  to 
this  question  as  well  as  others,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  the  best  intentions. 

I  believe  that  part  of  the  answer  to  his 
observation  is  that,  in  a  way,  you  have  to 
sort  of  grow  into  these  weapons  systems 
and  get  the  feel  of  them,  to  have  a  sort 
of  understanding  which  is  not  scientific 
or  military.  It  is  just  a  feeling  of  balance. 

I  particularly  disagree  with  him  in 
connection  with  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  the  Russians  for  the  United  States 
now  to  come  along  and  try  to  perfect,  as 
they  are  trying  to  perfect,  a  purely  de- 
fensive weapon,  I  do  not  believe  any  trait 
of  human  nature  is  better  understood 
than  the  natural  trait  of  defending  your- 
self and  keeping  your  powder  dry  and 
barricading  your  arsenal  of  weapons, 
whatever  they  are. 

I  believe,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  per- 
haps the  best  insmance  against  either 
one  of  these  nuclear  powers — Russia  and 
the  United  States — using  these  weapons 
is  {qj  both  to  have  an  effective  ABM 
and  that  we  know  what  they  have,  and 
they  know  what  we  have. 

I  think  we  can  be  in  an  awfully  bad 
fix  if  we  develop  any  kind  of  defense  of 
this  kind,  because  it  will  be  known  to 
Russia :  and  whether  they  have  an  intent 
to  flre  their  ICBM's  on  us  or  not,  we  will 
have  the  uncertainty  that  makes  black- 
mail against  us,  if  they  should  try,  a 
thousand  times  more  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  long.  During  the  last  few  weeks  I 
have  referred  to  the  general  charge  that 
was  made  here,  early  in  this  session,  that 
$23  billion  had  been  spent  for  missiles, 
and  the  next  interpretation  of  that  was 
that  it  had  been  wasted.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  put  in  the  Record  first  a 
list  of  those  missiles,  and  he  did  not 
charge  that  it  was  waste.  But  within  a 
few  days  thereafter,  another  Member  of 
this  body  picked  up  the  same  figures  and 
made  an  allegation  that  it  was  waste,  and 
others  have  repeated  it,  not  having  the 
full  facts  before  them,  and  it  runs 
through  the  line  of  argument.  It  ran 
its  course  in  the  press  and  in  the  other 
media  of  expression,  and  it  keeps  running 
through  the  line  of  argument  on  the  bill 
and  on  the  ABM. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  after  we  finished 
drawing  up  the  bill.  I  made  a  docu- 
mented speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  July  2,  1969,  which  took  up  every  one 
of  the  weapons  on  which  it  had  been 
alleged  that  the  money  spent  on  them 
was  wasted.  This  was  a  well-documented 
discussion,  not  prepared  in  the  Pentagon 
or  anywhere  else  but  in  my  office,  with 
the  help  of  a  staff  member  who  knew  the 
research.  I  think  it  is  well  documented 
that  of  the  $23  billion  referred  to,  $18,- 
886,000.000  went  for  missiles  that  took 
their  stand  and  filled  in  a  gap  at  critical 
times  of  our  post-World  War  II  history: 
and  if  we  had  not  had  them,  we  would 
have  been  defenseless  in  that  field.  Of 
that  money,  $4.1  billion  was  for  missile 
systems  that  were  terminated  prior  to 
deployment.  In  all  those  contracts,  there 
might  have  been  a  contract  here  and 
there  that  was  wasteful.  Those  matters 
creep  in.  But  I  was  never  more  certain 
of  anything  in  my  life  than  I  am  of  the 
fact  that  the  gross  sum  of  $18.8  billion 


was  not  wasted  and  that  it  served  a  use- 
firi  and  a  necessary  purpose.  The  simi  of 
$4.1  billion  went  for  experiments,  testing, 
and  basic  research  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  that  field  to  find  out  what 
could  and  what  could  not  be  done.  These 
things  must  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss. 
It  is  comparable  to  the  great  automobile 
industry,  which  developed  during  the 
time  when  there  were  not  Government 
subsidies  and  there  were  not  big  Govern- 
ment contracts.  I  think  of  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
I  know  were  used  in  experiments  and 
false  starts — what  might  be  called  fail- 
ures. I  recall  the  names  of  a  great  many 
cars  that  went  to  the  marketplace  and 
still  were  defective.  Tliat  is  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

I  recall  reading  about  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son and  the  countless  number  of  failures 
he  had  before  he  perfected  the  incandes- 
cent light,  the  ordinary  light  bulb,  as  we 
call  it  now,  and  how  many  scientists  of 
his  day  said  it  could  not  be  done.  Rela- 
tively small  sums  of  money  were  involved 
but  they  were  large  sums  of  money  then, 
with  which  people  backed  him  from  time 
to  time.  He  was  the  one  who  came 
through  finally  with  the  bulb  that  has 
grown  into  the  modem  electric  light  bulb. 

With  great  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
MoNTOYA ) ,  on  yesterday,  after  referring 
to  this  $23  billion,  he  made  this  state- 
ment. I  questioned  him  then:  otherwise, 
I  would  not  mention  it  in  his  absence — 

Thus,  our  past  failures  to  carefully  ex- 
amine and  evaluate  defense  spending  have 
I>ermitted  an  incredibly  large  amount  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  be  wasted. 

He  denominated  the  sum  as  wasted, 
and  he  said  it  was  due  to  our  failure  to 
carefully  examine  and  evaluate  defense 
spending. 

With  deference,  I  refer  the  member- 
ship again  to  the  remarks  I  made  on  July 
2,  1969,  beginning  at  page  18190.  In  that 
speech  will  be  found  a  documentation  of 
all  these  missiles  except  the  very  small 
ones  that  cost  relatively  small  amounts 
of  money.  I  refer  to  one  paragraph.  An 
illustration  in  that  list  of  what  is  now 
called  waste  is  the  Polaris  I,  which  was 
the  first  Navy  missile  of  our  now  mar- 
velous weapons  system  of  underwater 
missiles  in  the  submarines  that  we  have 
in  the  seven  seas  around  the  world.  The 
price  listed  as  waste  on  the  Polaris  I, 
which  was  the  parent  missile,  is  $1.13 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  seen  any 
system  or  weapon  start  off  with  as  little 
promise  or  any  system  that  required  as 
much  faith  to  keep  it  going  as  this  one: 
and  I  have  never  seen  one  wind  up  with 
more  success  or  more  effectiveness  as  a 
weapon  as  I  have  seen  in  Polaris  I.  It 
was  finally  perfected.  I  remember  going 
to  Florida  to  see  it  in  its  infancy  when 
I  thought  it  was  virtually  without  hope. 
But  it  moved  on  and  the  first  missile 
system,  Polaris  I,  began  operating  in 
November  1960.  It  continued  to  serve 
us  until  October  1965  Then,  it  was  re- 
placed. Was  it  abandoned?  No,  it  was 
not  abandoned.  It  was  replaced  by  the 
next  generation  of  the  Polaris. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  this 
presentation  brief,  we  are  moving  into 
Poseidon,  which  is  a  tremendous  im- 


provement over  Polaris  I.  It  is  still 
thought  to  be  the  greatest  weapon  in 
this  field  within  our  arsenal.  It  is  the 
marvel  of  the  scientific  world.  There- 
fore, to  say,  inferentially  or  otherwise, 
that  the  $1.1  billion  representing  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  Polaris,  which  rendered  serv- 
ice for  5  years,  is  waste,  demonstrates  a 
failure  to  dig  deep  enough  to  get  the 
actual  facts. 

There  are  other  items  I  shall  not  go 
into  now.  I  do  wish  to  mention  one  other 
missile,  the  Corporal  missile  for  the 
Army.  The  Army  carries  its  artillery,  one 
might  say.  The  Corporal  was  a  very  fine 
weapon,  and  it  filled  a  wonderful  role. 
The  cost  that  is  alleged  to  have  been 
wasted  was  $534  million.  That  missile 
was  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  was  the  artil- 
lery that  was  carried  by  the  Army  over 
11  years. 

What  happened?  It  used  liquid  fuel, 
which  of  course  was  disadvantageous. 
Liquid  fuel  was  hard  to  handle,  but  that 
was  the  best  we  had  for  11  years.  It  was 
succeeded  by  another  system.  It  was  no 
longer  deployed  after  that,  not  because 
it  was  useless  but  because  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  something  more  capable  and 
easier  to  handle,  a  solid  fuel.  They  gave 
that  new  weapon  the  name  of  Poseidon. 

So  with  great  deference  to  anyone  who 
lists  the  Corporal  missile  as  having  a 
cost  that  was  wasted,  they  did  not  dig 
deep  enough  for  the  facts,  because  it  was 
considered  to  be  an  essential  missile 
which  gave  our  Army  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  pres- 
entation to  help  get  the  facts  before  the 
Senate  relating  to  these  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 

SENATOR   STENNIS    ON   MONDAY, 

AUGUST  4,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  be  recognized 
for  40  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   MONDAY, 
AUGUST  4,    1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  August  4,  1969, 
at  12  noon. 


August  1,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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EFFORTS  OF  THE  GLASS  CONTAIN- 
ER INDUSTRY  IN  PROBLEMS  OF 
SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF     WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AugiLSt  I,  1969 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  recently  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Senate,  S.  7,  a  ma- 
jor piece  of  legislation  in  the  control  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  and  in  en- 
hancing the  quahty  of  our  environment. 
As  soon  as  this  motion  is  cleared  from 
the  Senate  and  from  conference  with 
the  House,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  begin  work  on  S.  2005, 
the  Resources  Recovery  Act  of  1969.  in- 
troduced on  April  29  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Mus- 
KiE)  who  has  given  such  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  field  of  environmental 
legislation  during  recent  years. 

As  the  title  of  S.  2005  indicates,  the  fo- 
cus of  this  legislation  is  on  the  recovery 
and  reutilization  of  solid  waste  materials, 
not  merely  on  their  disposal.  As  Senator 
MusKiE  stated  in  introducing  this  meas- 
ure. 

If  future  generations  of  Americans  are  to 
inherit  adequate  economical  supplies  of  the 
natural  resources,  we  must  move  now  to  nnd 
new  ways  of  reusing  solid  wastes. 


In  this  respect  I  draw  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  publication  of  the 
Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  entitled  'The  Role  of  Glass 
Containers  in  Solid  Waste  Disposal."  As 
this  article  indicates,  the  glass  container 
industry  is  thinking  creatively  and  con- 
structively about  the  problems  of  solid 
waste  management  with  respect  to  this 
product.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  published  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The   Role  of   Glass   Containers   in    Solid 

Waste  Disposal 
(By  John  H.  Abrahams.  Jr..  Manager.  Envi- 
ronmental   Pollution    Control    Programs, 
and  Richard  L.  Cheney.  Executive  Director, 
Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute, 

Inc.) 

abstkact 

There  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between 
the  aims  of  the  convenience  packager,  who 
uses  a  relatively  durable  material,  and  those 
of  the  waste  processor,  but  the  conflict  is 
reconcilable. 

Another  problem,  equally  complex,  is  the 
entire  cycle  of  raw  material,  use.  and  dis- 
posal of  these  materials.  Even  "final"  dis- 
posal of  these  resources  must  be  approached 
from  a  conservation  viewpoint  to  avoid  cre- 
ating more  pollution  and  to  preserve  our 
environment. 

Thus,  glass  can  be  considered  a  universal 
packaging  material,  since  It  is  made  from 
the  most  abundant  of  raw  materials  and, 
during  proper  disposal,  can  be  readily  re- 
duced to  small  particles  and  returned  to  the 
soil  in  virtually  its  original  stat«.  contrib- 
uting nothing  to  air,  waste,  and  land  pollu- 


tion. P\irther,  glass  can  be  remelted  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  containers  or  as 
raw  material  for  other  industries. 

Used  as  a  packaging  material,  glass  Is  Inert, 
transparent.  Impermeable,  non-porous,  sani- 
tary odorless,  and  can  be  multi-colored  and 
multi-shaped.  Since  It  Is  Inert,  glass  will  not 
leach,  rust,  rot,  mold,  putrefy,  decompose,  or 
cause  disease  or  noxious  gases,  as  do  many 
of  the  other  packaging  materials  upon 
disposal. 

In  fact,  glass  has  been  shown  to  be  of  little 
or  no  problem  In  disposal.  In  a  landfill,  glass 
fragments  will  not  contribute  to  settling 
problems;  In  Incineration,  glass  fragments 
aid  in  aeration,  do  not  produce  gases,  and 
can  be  reclaimed.  In  composting,  ground 
glass  acts  as  a  soil  conditioner  if  not 
reclaimed. 

The  role  of  packaging  is  to  serve  people. 
If  through  lavv-s  and  regulations,  packaging 
is  so  modified  to  facilitate  disposal  that  its 
efficiency  and  convenience  to  the  consumer 
are  substantially  reduced,  then  the  public  is 
not  being  served. 

On  the  surface,  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween the  alms  of  the  convenience  packager, 
which  seem  to  call  for  a  relatively  durable 
material,  and  those  of  the  waste  processor. 
Fortunately,  the  conflict  Is  not  irreconcilable 
and  research  should  uncover  new  approaches 
and  new  atutudes  which  will  resolve  these 
problems. 

This  paper  considers  glass  containers,  not 
only  with  regard  to  their  dlsposablllty.  but 
also  the  part  they  play  in  the  overall  ecology 
of  our  country,  which  involves  the  relation 
of  mankind  to  the  natural  resources  on  which 
his  whole  way  of  life  depends.  There  Is  great 
danger  In  discussing  disposal  or  destruction 
of  discarded  consumer  materials  without  re- 
gard to  the  whole  cycle  in  which  the  packag- 
ing materials  come  off  the  land.  and.  if  not 
salvaged,  return  to  the  land  or  to  the  atmos- 
phere. To  bring  about  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number— and.  in  fact,  to  pre- 
serve life  on  this  planet  as  we  know  it  to- 
day—it is  absolutely  essential  that  we  ap- 
proach this  subject  as  conservationists  and 
not  simply  as  packagers  or  waste  processors^ 
Recently,  a  high  government  official  likened 
the   earth   to   a   space   ship   circling   in   its 
orbit,  without  recourse  to  any  outer  source 
for  provisions,  or  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  earth  received  most 
of  Its  original  energy  from  the  sun,  most  of 
our  natural  resources  are  not  Inexhaustible, 
as  once  thought.  Thus,  it  Is  essential  that 
they  be  conserved  through  selective  produc- 
tive  use    and   recycling,   wherever    possible. 
This  is  the  most  important  stewardship  of 
our  generation.  Even  •final"  disposal  must  be 
accomplished  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does 
not  create  pollution  problems.  To  facilitate 
disposal  at  the  expense  of  conservation  and 
the  preservation  of  our  environment  would. 
Indeed,  be  to  refute  this  stewardship. 

Recognizing  this,  the  glass  container  In- 
dustry apparently  was  the  first  to  set  up  an 
industry-wide  environmental  pollution  con- 
trol program  whose  primary  purpose  was  to 
solve  problems  presented  by  its  products  in 
soUd  waste  disposal.  The  program,  set  up  by 
the  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute. 
Inc.,  in  September  1967,  also  deals  with  air 
and  water  pollution  problems  of  its  member 
manufacturing  plants. 

Glass — the  -univeTsal  packaging  material 
People  today  are  Ulklng  about  an  "ulti- 
mate "  packaging  material,  referring  to  Its 
utility  and  disposlbility.  Perhaps  they  should 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  an  "universal"  or 
"ideal'  packaging  material  and  measure 
existing  materials  against  this  ideal.  This 
can  be  done  with  regard  to  glass  containers. 
Raw   materials.— G\!iSB  is  made  from  the 


most  abundant  of  raw  materials— silica  (ordi- 
nary sand),  limestone,  and  soda  ash.  which 
are  used  in  roughly  the  same  proportion  as 
they  occur  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Silica, 
which  constitutes  73  percent  of  a  glass  con- 
tainer Is  the  most  common  substance  in 
the  earth's  crust.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
at  the  present  rate  of  use.  the  supply  ol 
these  ingredients  of  glass  would  last  some  3 
billion  years. 

During  proper  disposal,  glass  can  be  read- 
ily reduced  to  small  particles  and  so  returns 
to  the  soil  in  virtually  Its  original  state, 
contributing  nothing  to  air.  water,  or  land 
pollution. 

Moreover,  these  raw  materials  are  well-dis- 
tributed about  the  country  and  exist  gen- 
erally near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
steps  in  their  processing  Into  containers  are 
much  fewer  than  for  almost  any  other  pack- 
aging material.  Sections  of  quarries  from 
which  these  materials  have  been  removed 
are  now  being  offered  to  municipalities  as 
good  locations  for  sanitary  landfills. 

The  glass  container  manufacturing  process 
is  an  unusually  "clean"  one.  and  the  ef- 
fiuenu  from  the  plants  have  a  very  mini- 
mal effect  on  the  environment  The  basic 
raw  materials  are  stored  In  closed  hoppers, 
carefully  weighed  and  mixed,  and  melted 
and  refined  in  continuous  furnaces.  The 
glass  is  then  fed  into  machines  which  auto- 
maiically  form  the  bottles  in  molds,  after 
which  thev  undergo  controlled  cooling  and 
are  Inspected  and  packed,  ready  for  use. 

Properties— In  service,  the  properties  of 
glass  are  such  as  to  make  glass  a  very  near- 
ly Ideal  packaging  material  from  many 
standpoints.  For  all  practical  purposes.  It  is 
chemically  inert  It  Is  the  most  universally 
compatible  packaging  material,  a  fact  which 
eliminates  the  need  for  compatabllity  testing 
or  the  need  for  modifying  ideal  formulations 
of  products  when  thev  are  packaged  in  glass. 
It  adds  nothing  to.  and  takes  nothing  from, 
the  contents. 

Glass  is  transparent,  impermeable  to  gases 
and  liquids,  non-porous,  sanitary,  odorless, 
and  it  may  be  made  in  various  colors  and 
formed  In  an  Infinite  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes  It  can  be  tightly  sealed  and  resealed, 
whch  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  prod- 
ucts which  are  used   a  little   at  a   time. 

Glass  containers  are  leak-proof  and  rigid, 
and  have  great  vertical  strength  which  per- 
mits stacking  many  tiers  high  for  conserva- 
tion of  warehouse  space  and  for  easier  han- 
dling Their  rigiditv  and  transparency  make 
possible  high  speed  filling  and  inspection, 
while  the  inherent  strength  of  glass  enables 
this  type  of  container  to  withstand  the  in- 
ternal" pressures  generated  by  beer  and  car- 
bonated beverages. 

Future  of  glass  in  packaging —GlAse  is  a 
mature  packaging  material.  time-t«sted.  sta- 
ble, low  cost,  and  widely  available.  Even  so. 
the  Industry  is  continually  improving  its 
products  through  extensive  research  This 
continuing  research  is  directed  toward  glass 
containers  which  will: 

1.  Properly  contain  and  protect  the  con- 
tents and.  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Offer  increased  convenience  at  low  cost. 

3.  Be  lighter  and  stronger. 
4    Be  more  easily  disposable 
One  goal  is  a  glass  container  that  wi'-l  not 

break  when  dropped  on  a  tile  floor,  for  ex- 
ample but  when  hit  hard  enough  to  even- 
tually' break,  will  fall  into  harmless  gran- 
ules A  university  scientist  is  wor^ng  on  a 
water  soluble  glass,  which  would  be  protected 
bv  a  coating  inside  and  out  but  when  broken 
would  dissolve  In  the  atmospheric  moisture. 
Although  there  are  some  very  serious  prac- 
tical problems  to  be  solved,  this  and  other 
new  and  imaginative  approaches  are  encour- 
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»ged  by  the  glass  container  industry,  and  It 
again  Illustrates  the  versatility  of  this  mate- 
rial called  glass. 

Disposal 

Many  of  these  same  properties  which  make 
glass  an  ideal  packaging  material  also  make 
it  suitable,  if  not  ideal,  tor  dispoeal.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  glass  has  been  sin- 
gled out  for  criticism  as  a  troublesome  factor 
in  solid  waste  disposal,  but  a  number  of 
facts  established  through  the  resecLrch  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institute's  Environmental 
Pollution  Control  Department  support  its 
desirable  disposal  attributes. 

The  chief  dual-property  of  glass  for  both 
use  and  dispoeal  is  Its  virtually  complete 
chemical  Inertness.  It  does  not  decompose 
and,  thus,  will  not  react  with  the  adjacent 
land  Of  water  to  pollute  it.  Since  it  Is  inert. 
It  will  not  leach,  rust,  rot,  mold,  putrefy, 
nor  cause  disease  or  noxious  gases.  Glass  Is 
one  of  the  few,  perhaps  the  only,  packaging 
material  which  la  returned  to  the  soli  in 
nearly  Its  original  form.  Thiis,  the  cycle  is 
complete  since  the  raw  material  is  removed 
in  granular  form  and  can  be  returned  to  the 
soil  in  similar  form. 

In  the  three  generally  approved  methods 
of  solM  waste  dispoeal  in  present  use — sanl- 
twjUi-huidflll,  incineration  and  composting — 
glass,  when  properly  handled,  has  certain  ad- 
vantages not  enjoyed  by  other  packaging 
materials.  Glass,  in  fact,  makes  positive  con- 
trlbvulons  to  the  efficiency  of  these  methods. 

Glass  in  Sanitary  Landfill. — Glass  is  the 
most  friable  of  all  packaging  materials  and 
thus  articles  made  of  glass  are  easily  reduced 
in  volume.  If  hit  hard  and  often  enough, 
glass  can  be  reduced  to  harmless  particles  the 
consistency  of  sand.  Therefore,  in  a  properly 
operated  sanitary  landfill,  glass  containers 
can  readily  be  reduced  to  small  pieces,  rather 
than  like  other  materials,  being  partially 
compressed  into  forms  containing  undesir- 
able voids  which  trap  liquids  and  gases,  and 
possibly  breeding  spots  for  insects.  Thus,  a 
maximum  reduction  in  volume  is  possible. 
Obviously,  the  glass  fragments  will  not  con- 
tribute to  settling  and  will  create  a  firm 
foundation  for  landflU  which  is  later  to  be 
used  for  building  purposes. 

Glass  in  Incineration. — Some  criticism  has 
been  made  of  the  effect  of  glass  containers 
during  incineration.  Glass  containers,  in  fact, 
enhance  the  operation  of  incinerators  be- 
cause they  do  shatter  as  a  result  of  heat 
shock  in  such  a  way  as  to  aerate  the  batch. 
This  same  general  effect  can  be  achieved  in 
part  by  grinding  all  the  refuse  prior  to 
incineration. 

Glass  and  metal  containers  also  have  some- 
times been  cited  as  undesirable  components 
for  incineration  because  they  show  up  as  in- 
ert residue  which  must  be  hauled  away.  How- 
ever, the  organic  matter  "which  goes  up  in 
smoke"  uses  huge  quantities  of  oxygen  from 
the  air.  and  puts  into  the  atmosphere  tons 
of  corrosive  gases  which,  of  course,  corrode 
the  metal  parts  of  incinerators,  and  pollute 
the  atmosphere.  Also,  recent  studies  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  indicate  that  glass 
fragments  in  the  residue  can  be  reclaimed. 
Thus,  the  non-combustible  nature  of  glass 
and  metal  containers  in  the  long  run  may 
very  well  be  beneficial  to  our  total  environ- 
ment. 

Glass  in  Composting. — In  tiie  process  of 
composting,  glass  reduces  quickly  to  small, 
harmless  granules  in  a  grinder  or  shredder 
and  thus  it  becomes  compactible  without 
clogging  the  grinder.  In  addition,  it  acts  as  a 
soil  conditioner  in  the  compost,  definitely 
improving  its  qualty. 

Productive  use  of  discarded  products. — In 
terms  of  our  stewardship  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, obviously  salvage  and  recycling  of 
waste  materials  from  packaging  is  the  most 
desirable  system  of  waste  disposal.  Glass  has 
unusual  salvage  prospects.  For  example,  some 
waste  container  glass  can  be  reused  in  the 
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manufacture  of  bottles  and  In  other  Indus- 
tries. 

The  returnable  beverage  bottle  and  milk 
bottle,  of  course,  represent  the  Ideal  form  of 
recycling.  However,  the  Increasingly  high  cost 
of  recovery  and  cleaning  and  the  resistance 
on  the  part  of  retailers  and  consumers  to  re- 
turning and  handling  the  empties  has  re- 
sulted in  the  rapid  growth  of  non-returnable 
containers.  Extensive  studies  by  marketing 
experts  show  that  the  consumer,  mainly  the 
housewife,  likes  the  convenience  of  the  non- 
returnable  container,  and  will  continue  to 
use  them  in  preference  to  the  returnable 
container. 

Serving  the  public 

The  role  of  packaging  is  to  serve  people. 
Just  as  is  the  solid  waste  disposal  function. 
If,  through  laws  and  regulations,  packaging 
is  so  modified  to  facilitate  disposal  that  its 
efficiency  and  convenience  to  the  consumer 
are  substantially  reduced,  the  public  Is  not 
being  served.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
disposal  people  cannot  transfer  their  prob- 
lems to  others,  through  restricting  non- 
returnable  containers,  for  example,  because 
the  consumer  then  simply  discards  the  re- 
turnable containers  which,  being  much  heav- 
ier, only  Increase  the  problem.  As  Clarence 
D.'UTow  once  said,  "Laws  should  be  like 
clothes.  They  should  be  made  to  fit  the  people 
they  are  meant  to  serve." 

Prom  time  to  time  the  possibility  of  taxing 
containers  according  to  some  arbitrary  Index 
of  disposal  difficulty  has  been  suggested. 
There  are  many  obvious  objections  to  such 
a  procedure.  In  the  end,  of  course,  the  con- 
siuner  pays  the  tax,  for  it  necessarily  enters 
the  price  of  the  product,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  "hidden"  taxes.  If  the  effect  of  such  taxes 
is  to  discourage  the  use  of  glass  containers, 
then,  obviously,  the  result  will  be  contrary  to 
the  overall  public  Interest. 

The  better  course  is  to  supply  adequate 
funds  from  local  taxes  to  the  municipal 
waste  disposal  departments.  Industry  gen- 
erally pays  for  its  own  waste  disposal,  and  it 
is  only  right  that  households  should  do  the 
same  Industry  should  actively  help  to  con- 
vince the  public  of  the  growing  needs  in  this 
area  and  assist  the  municipal  waste  disposal 
people  to  obtain  the  necessary  tax  dollars  to 
meet  these  needs. 

Frequently,  proposals  are  made  that  all 
packages  should  be  made  of  materials  which 
readily  decompose  when  discarded,  on  the 
theory  that  roadside  litter  would  at  least 
thus  gradually  disintegrate.  This,  too.  would 
be  a  poor  solution  to  the  roadside  Utter  prob- 
lem. Continuing  roadside  cleanup  work  would 
be  a  must.  Discarded  package  remains,  clut- 
tering our  roadsides,  and  gradually  decom- 
posing, may  be  more  difficult  and  costly  to 
pick  up  than  present  packaging.  Moreover, 
the  decomposing  material  may  present  a 
health  hazard. 

No  suitable  beverage  container  material 
known  to  the  packaging  industry  today,  ei- 
ther in  the  U.S.  or  in  Europe,  has  the  quality 
of  degradability  envisioned  by  those  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  packaging  in  litter. 
The  so-called  "degradable"  beer  container 
announced  last  spring  in  Sweden  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  market  because  of  "in- 
sufficiently founded  claims  regarding  degrad- 
ability." It  was  said  to  take  two  years  to 
"dissolve"  and  therefore  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  valid  answer  to  any  part  of  the 
litter  problem. 

The  best  answer  is  an  approach  Involving 
the  following; 

1.  Public  education  to  reduce  Uttering. 

2.  Enactment  and  enforcement  of  more 
effective  anti-litter  laws. 

3.  Periodic  roadside  cleanup  where  and 
when  Uttering  does  occur. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  through 
Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc.,  and  its  many 
local,  state  and  regional  cooperating  or- 
ganizations, in  anti-litter  education.  Coop- 
erating states  report  reduction  In  roadside 
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cleanup  problems  and  costs.  But  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  and  the  packaging  Industry 
should  substantially  Increase  Its  financial 
support  of  KAB  and  its  related  local  activities. 
GCMI's  Environment  Pollution  Control 
Department  is  looking  at  the  systems  ap- 
proach to  solid  waste  management  on  an 
overall  basis.  Among  other  things,  municipal- 
ities must  seriously  reappraise  segregation  of 
solid  waste  to  facilitate  salvage,  reuse  and 
recycling  of  the  various  waste  materials.  As 
part  of  the  packaging  industry,  GCMI  is 
interested  in  solving  these  problems,  and  is 
actively  studying  every  possible  reuse  and 
secondary  use  of  waste  glass.  In  terms  of  our 
stewardship  of  our  natural  resources  and 
environment,  it  is  felt  that  after  salvaging, 
composting  should  be  used  as  widely  as 
possible. 

In  summary,  the  glass  container  Industry  is 
making  substantial  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic needs : 

For  packaging : 

Glass  is  made  from  abimdant,  non-crltlcal 

raw  materials. 
It     is     easily     processed     Into    low    cost 

containers. 
These  containers  have  exceptional  qualities 
which     make     them     ideal     for     many 
products. 
For  disposal : 
Glass    can    be    salvaged    and    recycled    or 

reused. 
Glass  can  be  reduced  by  grinding  to  be- 
come a  beneficial  ingredient  of  compost. 
Glass  Is  a  desirable  component  of  sanitary 
landfills  and  does  not  cause  pollution  of 
any  sort. 
Glass  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  almost  its 

original  form. 
In  addition,   the  Industry  Is  actively  re- 
searching Improvement  in  its  products  and 
in  ways  and  means  of  facilitating  recycling 
productive  use  and  disposal  of  waste  glass. 


ACOSCA— A    TRIUMPH     OF    INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  31,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following: 

(From  the  World  Reporter,  May  1969) 

ACOSCA — A  Tkiu.mph  of  International 

Cooperation 

With  the  formation  of  the  Africa  Co- 
operative Savings  and  Credit  Association 
(ACOSCA)  in  September.  1968,  what  has 
often  been  called  the  "Dark  Continent"  be- 
came noticeably  iUuminated  by  the  hopes  of 
international  cooperation  and  friendship. 

What  took  seven  years  and  the  efforts  of 
countless  organizations  to  accomplish  will 
probably  affect  the  future  growth  of  the 
African  continent  credit  unions  to  the  end 
of  the  century  and  beyond. 

It  all  began  in  1962  when  the  Saskatchewan 
League  wanted  to  suitably  celebrate  Its  25th 
anniversary.  On  the  advice  of  Norman  Riley, 
who  had  spent  six  months  teaching  about 
credit  unions  there,  it  decided  to  assist  Tan- 
ganyika. The  League's  initial  contribution  of 
$14,000  was  the  beginning  of  CUNA's  first 
organized  program  in  Tanganyika,  now  Tan- 
zania. Before  that,  the  World  Extension  De- 
partment had  provided  whatever  assistance 
it  could  through  the  mails  and  had  helped 
train  Africans  for  credit  union  work,  but 
there  had  been  no  on-the-spot  program. 

The  Michigan  League  was  happy  to  Join 
In  the  venture,  giving  Its  assistant  managing 
director.  Jack  Dublin,  a  leave  of  absence  to 
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go  to  Africa.  The  Saskatchewan  League  con- 
tributed an  additional  »10,000  and  the  Mich- 
igan League.  $60,000  in  all,  to  enable  Dublin 
to  carry  on  his  pioneering  work.  Today,  the 
Tanganyika  League  Is  the  strongest  and  most 
active  center  of  credit  unions  in  Africa  be- 
cause of  these  efforts. 

After  this  smaU,  but  courageous  beginning, 
CUNA  continued  to  work  with  grassroots 
leaders  in  the  development  of  cooperative 
savings  and  loan  societies.  After  a  while,  gov- 
ernment bodies  took  note  of  these  societies, 
suddenly  realizing  what  impact  they  could 
have  on  development. 

Over  the  years  CUNA,  working  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Cooperatives  of  the  differ- 
ent countries,  cosponsored  six  international 
annual  conferences  in  various  countries.  At 
these  meetings  leaders  reported  on  progress. 
wTCstled  with  their  many  problems,  and  tried 
to  work  out  solutions  with  the  help  of  knowl- 
edgeable national  and  international  agencies. 
Although  Africans  with  widely  divergent 
political  and  religious  beliefs  participated  In 
these  annual  conferences,  generally  a  spirit 
of  good  will  and  mutual  help  prevailed.  After 
six  vears  of  working  together  in  this  manner, 
the  historic  decision  was  made.  CUNA  In- 
ternational and  the  Savings  and  Credit 
Union  League  of  Tanganyika  were  asked  to 
take  the  lead  in  convening  a  meeting  to 
form  a  new  and  potentially  continent-wide 
association  of  African  credit  union  move- 
ments. 

On  September  12,  1968.  the  Africa  Coopera- 
tive Savings  and  Credit  Association  was  ac- 
tually formed  when  represenUtives  from  15 
African  nations  met  in  Nairobi  with  many 
organizations  observing.  Present  were  leaders 
from  Cameroon.  Congo.  Ethiopia.  Ghana, 
Kenya.  Lesotho.  Liberia.  Malawi,  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone.  Tan- 
zania. Uganda,  Upper  Volta,  and  Zambia. 
Upper  Volta,  Sierra  Leone  and  Congo  added 
much  to  discussions  but  did  not  actually 
vote  or  sign  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
ACOSCA. 

For  the  present,  political  situations  in 
the  North  and  South  will  make  ACOSCA  pri- 
marily an  association  of  East,  South  East  and 
West  Africa  movements,  but  delegates  made 
it  clear  that  future  memberships  from  other 
African  movements  will  be  Joyously  wel- 
comed. 

Eight  member  countries  were  elected  to  the 
first  board  of  directors  Including  Cameroon, 
Lesotho,  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Tanzania.  Kenya, 
Uganda  and  Mauritius.  A  ninth  member  will 
be  added  when  another  nation  qualifies 
through  establishment  of  a  national  com- 
mittee, league  or  other  growing  organization. 
The  board  then  selected  an  executive  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Tanzania,  chairman; 
Nigeria,  secretary;  and  Lesotho,  treasurer. 
The  new  association  will  have  its  main  head- 
quarters at  Nairobi.  Kenya,  and  three  re- 
gional offices. 

CUNA  and  CRS  played  a  major  role  in 
launching  ACOSCA,  but  the  dedication  and 
help  of  myriad  other  organizations  were  also 
essential  ingredients  of  success. 

The  Credit  Union  Leagues  Serving  Saskat- 
chewan and  Michigan.  Not  only  did  these 
leagues  make  possible  CUNA's  first  organized 
program  in  Africa,  but  they  have  contributed 
generously  ever  since.  Michigan  has  given 
$60,000  to  the  Africa  project  and  pledged  a 
further  $11,000  over  a  three-year  period  for 
the  Tanganyika  League.  The  Michigan 
League  has  also  announced  It  will  match  any 
donations  made  by  other  leagues  to  the 
Africa  Five  Year  Development  Project  up  to 
a  predetermined  amount. 

The  contributions  of  the  Saskatchewan 
League  have  also  been  commendable.  Along- 
side the  pioneering  work  done  by  Norman 
Riley  in  East  Africa,  one  of  its  able  young 
credit  union  leaders,  Gary  Churchill,  spent 
two  years  in  Ghana,  West  Africa,  from  1963 
to  1965.  The  credit  union  program  he 
launched  In  Northern  Ghana  is  very  success- 


ful today  and  has  had  the  financial  assist- 
ance of  MISEREROR.  Saskatchewan  can  be 
very  proud  that  the  Ghanan  credit  union 
movement  is  still  progressing  beyond  expec- 
tations and  has  merited  assistance  from  sev- 
eral German  Foundations:  the  Central  Raif- 
felsen  Bank  of  Utrecht.  Holland:  Catholic 
Relief  Services;  CAFOD  (Catholic  Funds 
Overseais  Development  of  England)  and  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  Supporting  the 
work  of  Father  J.  Van  den  Dries,  probably 
the  most  knowledgeable  credit  union  worker 
in  Africa,  and  his  assistant.  Father  Dugas. 
would  be  a  sizable  contribution  in  Itself.  But 
besides  this  CRS  alo  provides  one  full-time 
promoter  of  ACOSCA:  one  full-time  native 
fieldman  for  the  Cameroons:  one  full-time 
native  fieldman  for  Ethiopia:  one  full-time 
native  fieldman  for  Ghana:  one  part-time  lo- 
cal leader  for  Zambia;  one  part-time  local 
leader  for  Sierra  Leone:  and  one  part-time 
local  leader  for  Liberia. 

Agency  for  International  Development. 
When  the  AID  contract  went  into  effect  In 
Tanzania  in  1965.  Jack  DubUn  stayed  on  for 
two  more  years  as  CUNA  AID  Country  Pro- 
gram Director  With  this  technical  assist- 
ance, credit  union  membership  has  Increased 
by  9.000  and  savings  tripled  to  over  Si  2 
million  since  1967. 

MISEREOR.  The  German  Catholic  relief 
organization.  MISEREOR,  has  repeatedly 
made  financial  contributions  to  CUNA's  over- 
seas programs.  Most  recently,  it  donated 
$7,000  to  cover  delegate  travel  expenses  to 
the  ACOSCA  organization  meeting.  And 
earlier,  it  gave  $11,400  so  that  29  Africans 
could  attend  the  Fifth  African  Conference 
on  the  Mobilization  of  Local  Savings. 

The  Central  Raifleisen  Bank  of  Utrecht, 
Holland.  This  national  association  of  Dutch 
Ralffelsen  credit  cooperatives  is  donating 
$46  200  over  the  next  five  years  to  assist  cred- 
it union  development  in  Ghana  and  Uganda 
as  part  of  its  celebration  of  Raiffeisen's  150th 
birthday. 

Other  Leagues.  Through  the  Miles  for 
Millions  Project  in  Alberta,  $30,000  has  al- 
ready been  made  available  for  African  de- 
velopment. In  addition,  a  fieldman  for  Leso- 
tho is  being  financed  for  three  years  through 
a  $13,500  contribution  by  the  Alberta 
League.  Ontario  has  been  a  participant  In 
the  Kenva  project  for  over  two  years,  and 
has  now'contributed  over  $18,000.  The  Ohio 
Credit  Union  League  is  helping  the  Lagos 
League  by  financing  a  fieldman  for  that 
area. 

Besides  the  above  agencies,  many  other 
organizations  are  providing  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  financial  and  technical 
resources  toward  continent-wide  develop- 
ment in  Africa,  including  the  Raiffelsenbanks 
of  Europe.  Canadian  External  Aid.  the  Peace 
Corps  several  German  foundations,  the  In- 
t.ernational  Cooperative  Alliance,  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Africa,  the  Coady 
International  Institute,  and  United  Nations 
Development  Program.  Several  other  organi- 
zations have  indicated  interest  in  helping 
in  the  future. 

But  despite  the  vigorous  participaUon  of 
so  many  respected  agencies,  ACOSCA  still 
needs  niuch  additional  help  if  it  is  to  get 
off  the  ground.  During  the  September  Nai- 
robi meeting,  a  Five  Year  Development  Plan 
Committee  surveyed  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  and  put  together  a  mini- 
mum lUt  of  requirements  for  effective  devel- 
opment over  the  next  five  years.  There  is  a 
desperate  need  for  $2.4  mUlion  In  additional 
funds  over  a  five-year  period  to  pay  the  costs 
of  ACOSCA  plus  technical  assistance  in  three 
regions.  This  is  actually  not  a  great  deal  con- 
sidering that  Africa  has  a  population  of  over 
300  million  people  divided  into  over  50  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  a  crucial  amount  which  will 
determine  whether  this  project  of  hope  dwin- 
dles or  fulfills  its  promise  of  continent-wide 
betterment. 


THE  IS  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS— A  SMALL  BEGINNING 

When  the  World  Extension  Department 
came  Into  existence  on  October  18.  1954.  the 
credit  union  world  was  far  different  from  to- 
day For  one  thing,  the  organized  movement 
was  limited  primarily  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  Hemisphere  totals  listed  only  8  9 
million  credit  union  members  spread  out  in 
19,683  credit  unions.  Total  assets  of  this 
movement  were  only  $2.9  billion  and  loans 
outstanding  were  $1.9  billion. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
only  a  handful  of  countries  had  credit  union- 
like  organizations  and  many  of  these  could  be 
traced  to  the  Influence  of  the  original  Ralf- 
felsen and  Schulze-Delltzsch  Societies  of 
Germany. 

Even  though  membership  in  CUNA  was 
open  to  credit  unions  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, there  was  still  a  tremendous  need.  In 
its  first  year  of  operation,  the  World  Exten- 
sion Department  answered  requests  for  credit 
union  information  from  some  40  different 
countries. 

Although  complete  figures  for  1968  are  not 
yet  available,  partial  figures  stUl  give  an  im- 
pressive idea  of  the  progress  made  in  these 
fifteen  years.  Worldwide  today,  there  are  over 
53.000  credit  unions,  over  33.3  million  mem- 
bers assets  of  $16.8  billion  and  loans  out- 
standing of  more  than  $12.6  billion.  Outside 
of  the  U.S.  there  are  almost  30.000  operating 
credit  unions.  Approximately  13.3  million 
members  belong  to  these  overseas  credit 
unions. 

At  yearend  1968.  region  by  region,  approxi- 
mate credit  union  figures  were  as  follows: 
Canada,  4.700:  Mexico.  700:  Caribbean,  700; 
Latin  America.  4.400;  Europe.  300:  Africa. 
2,500:  Asia,  2.100:  Far  East,  13,800;  and  the 
Pacific.  1.400. 

Credit  union  members  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  this  progress,  but  in  truth,  the  surface 
has  only  been  grazed,  not  even  scratched. 
With  over  3  4  billion  people  in  the  world 
today,  the  33  million  credit  union  members 
represent  less  than  1  ""< .  At  least  10  limes  this 
number  is  needed  to  play  a  truly  effective 
role  in  world  development.  Lets  take  a  look 
at  progress — and  problems — in  the  various 
areas. 

Latin  America 
The  Latin  American  movement  is  begin- 
ning to  mature,  although  there  are  still  many 
problem  areas  to  be  resolved  The  govern- 
ments Extended  Risk  Guarantee  Loan  Pro- 
gram has  gone  Into  effect  lor  Latin  America 
and  approximately  $1  million  is  expected  to 
flow  through  it. 

The  Centralization  of  Funds  and  Account- 
ing Svstem  (COPAC)  is  now  operating  in 
Panama.  Colombia  and  Nicaragua.  This  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  free  sums  lor  large-scale 
development  by  establishing  effective  fed- 
eration mterlendlng  programs.  At  the  same 
time,  local  groups  are  freed  from  paperwork 
and  can  concentrate  on  the  crucially  im- 
portant work  of  member  education  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

The  highly-successful  Directed  Agricul- 
tural Production  Credit  Program  has  now 
been  applied  to  34  credit  xmions  in  Ecuador. 
Bolivia  and  Costa  Rica.  These  credit  unions 
have  8.500  members  and  $798,000  in  savings. 
Under  the  DAPC  program,  credit  union  mem- 
bers will  be  able  to  permanently  increase 
their  productivity,  income  and  standard  of 
living.  For  example,  in  the  affected  areas  of 
Ecuador,  crop  production  has  doubled  as  a 
result  of  DAPC. 

The  12  Latin  American  countries  with 
CUNA  AID  contracts  continue  to  make  out- 
standing progress.  Savings  reached  close  to 
$80  for  each  of  the  almost  746.000  members, 
a  phenomenal  amount  considering  that  the 
average  annual  Income  is  less  than  $100  a 
year  Loans  went  up  14'".  in  Latin  American 
countries  to  over  $60  million.  Membership  too 
showed  healthy  growth.  Increasing  over  I8''r 
from  last  year's  figure  of  630.000. 
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Yet  despite  the  gratifying  progress,  there 
are  many  real  problems  In  Latin  America. 
Many  countries  desperately  need  the  passage 
of  credit  union  laws.  In  Mexico,  a  technician 
could  easily  work  full-time  seeking  these 
laws.  Other  needs  can  be  summarized  as 
managerial  training,  member  education,  cen- 
tralization of  funds,  seed  capital  organization 
and  equipment. 

In  some  countries,  runaway  Inflation  and 
devaluation  of  currency  make  it  hard  to 
Justify  savings  to  the  Impoverished.  To  com- 
bat this,  CUNA  and  LARO  are  proposing 
that  a  Regional  Financial  Organization  be 
set  up  to  help  provide  for  maintenance  of 
value. 

Heightening  the  problems  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  Its  mushrooming  population,  TTie  al- 
most 2  3  million  members  are  Insignificant 
when  compared  to  an  estimated  almost  257 
million  population  which  is  growing  at  the 
fastest  rate  of  any  area.  To  communicate 
with  as  many  people  as  possible,  LARO 
worked  full-time  to  publish  manuals,  leaf- 
lets, quarterly  rejxjrts  and  several  different 
publications.  Over  1.8  million  sheets  of  paper 
were  processed — pretty  good  for  only  one 
moderately-sized  press. 

During  the  last  year  the  CUNA  Interna- 
tional Foundation  was  able  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  the  following  countriee: 
Mexlc<5,  $6,000;  Peru,  $3,000;  Uruguay,  $3,500; 
and  Venezuela,  $6,000. 

Uriig\iay  and  three  other  countries,  Para- 
guay. Guyana  and  Surinam,  presently  repre- 
sent the  most  crucial  needs.  CUNA  has  been 
giving  them  sporadic  technical  and  financial 
assistance  whenever  possible,  but  these  in- 
clfjient  movements  are  In  a  critical  stage  of 
development  and  could  fail  without  further 
help. 

The  Caribbean 
Over  700  credit  unions  are  seeking  a  better 
way  of  life  for  their  members  in  the  many 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Some  of  the 
movements  like  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  have 
reached  self-sufficiency,  but  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  territories  are  stUl  in  great  need  of 
technical  assistance. 

During  1968,  two  new  regional  credit  union 
organizations  emerged  in  this  area,  the 
Caribbean  Conference  of  Credit  Unions  and 
the  Eastern  Caribbean  Council  of  Credit 
Unions.  The  former  is  primarily  an  educa- 
tional/promotional organization  concerned 
with  the  annual  seminar  on  credit  union  de- 
velopment in  the  region  while  the  latter  is  a 
new  federation  of  eight  former  British  East- 
ern Caribbean  territories. 

One  of  the  most  promising  programs  in  the 
Caribbean  is  to  have  experts  from  North 
America  make  short  visits  to  consult  on  spe- 
cific progra-ms.  R.  A.  Monrufet.  Baldur  B. 
Johnson  and  Barney  Martin,  managing  di- 
rectors from  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba,  respectively,  made  this  short 
visit  to  Jamaica  during  1968.  Canadian  Ex- 
ternal Aid  Is  also  considering  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  in  these  areas.  But  to  be 
really  effective,  several  full-time  technicians 
are  a  necessity  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
traveling  between  Islands. 

Africa 

The  formation  of  the  Africa  Cooperative 
Savings  and  Credit  .■\ssoclatlon  is  by  far  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  1968,  If  not  of 
the  last  15  years  (see  lead  article  for  more 
details  I . 

Prom  now  on.  the  future  of  the  over  2,000 
African  credit  imlons  which  have  grown  up 
in  the  last  15  years  Is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  ACOSCA.  The  five-year 
program  formulated  by  members  visualizes 
a  full-time  fieldman  in  each  of  the  15  coun- 
tries where  credit  unions  now  exist  plus  a 
few  additional  fieldmen  in  those  where  there 
is  sufficient  Interest. 

Each  one  of  three  proposed  regional  areas 
will  also  need  a  native  African  director, 
backed  up  by  a  veteran  credit  union  tech- 
nician from  a  developed  country.  The  plan 
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also  calls  for  training  centers  for  African 
credit  union  leaders  and  regional  offices  with 
bilingual  staff. 

Although  there  Is  already  considerable  as- 
sistance from  AID  (in  Tanzania).  Catholic 
Relief  Service,  several  leagues  and  interna- 
tional groups.  $2.4  mUlion  is  still  needed  in 
additional  funds  to  make  these  plans  a 
reality. 

The  Far  East 
Another  milestone  was  achieved  recently 
with  the  Third  Aslan"Reglonal  Credit  Union 
Training  Conference.  Fifteen  countries, 
twelve  international  organizations  and  vari- 
ous socio-economic  development  agencies 
from  various  countries  participated  to  learn 
how  credit  unions  can  augment  their  other 
development  activities. 

Only  five  Asian  countries,  the  Philippines, 
Korea.  Hong  Kong,  Japan  and  China  have 
leagues.  As  yet,  these  leagues  are  too  young 
to  stand  alone.  The  Indian  movement,  which 
inspired  Fllene,  has  still  not  developed  state, 
regional  or  national  credit  union  organiza- 
tions which  could  greatly  speed  development. 
Many  organizations  are  assisting  in  this 
area  including  SEARSOLIN  (South  East  Asia 
Rural  Social  Leadership  Institute);  the  Vol- 
untary Credit  Union  Training  Center  In  Tai- 
wan; the  Cooperative  Educational  Institute 
in  Korea;  the  Credit  Union  Information 
Center  of  Sophia  University,  Japan;  the  Co- 
operative Training  Institute  in  Vietnam;  and 
the  Social  Institute  of  Indonesia. 

Another  helpful  organization  is  the 
Socio-Economic  Life  in  Asia  (SELA),  a  de- 
velopment program  operated  by  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries backed  primarily  by  the  Asia 
Foundation.  The  Texas  and  Michigan 
Leagues  have  also  helped  the  Korean  and 
Taiwan  Leagues,  respectively.  During  1968, 
Korea  became  the  first  Asian  nation  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  CUNA/AID  partnership. 

But  other  countries  in  this  region  will 
get  their  primary  help  from  the  oriental  re- 
gional fieldman  who  will  soon  be  appointed. 
Unless  other  technicians  Join  him,  he  has 
a  gigantic  task  ahead  of  him,  trying  to  serve 
this  needy  area  which  encompasses  half  the 
population  of  the  wcwld. 

The  South  Pacific 
The  South  Pacific  may  be  a  paradise  in 
climate,  but  this  does  not  keep  poverty  from 
stalking  the  shores  of  its  many  Islands. 

The  700  Australian  credit  unions  are  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  help  their  700 
credit  union  neight>ors,  but  the  Australian 
movement  Is  still  young  Itself. 

It  is  hampered  by  the  vast  distances  in- 
volved and  the  slowness  it  takes  to  travel 
from  remote  island  to  remote  island.  One  of 
the  biggest  hopes  for  the  future  is  the  large 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  scattered 
throughout  these  Islands.  If  they  could  be 
given  direction  and  assistance  by  a  few  tech- 
nicians, undoubtedly  these  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  could  do  much  for  economic  de- 
velopment In  the  area. 

In  conclusion,  the  credit  union  movement 
has  made  a  valiant  beginning  in  attacking 
the  overwhelming  problems  of  overseas 
areas.  In  many  areas  the  effects  of  mutual 
help  are  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  it  will  take 
much  more  international  cooperation  and 
concern  In  the  credit  union  tradition  to  win 
the  final  victory. 

FO0NDATION  GIVIN  DONATIONS 

Contributions  to  CUNA  International 
Foundation  during  the  last  quarter  took  un- 
usual forms  as  credit  unions  and  leagues  gave 
serious  thought  to  helping  struggling  new 
credit  unions  overseas. 

One  of  the  largest  proportionately  came 
from  the  Oro  Cooperative  Credit  Union.  Ca- 
gayan  de  Oro  City,  the  Philippines.  Its  gift  of 
$50  represented  8%  of  Its  gross  1968  income, 
Mordino  R.  Cua,  credit  union  president,  said 
the  contribution  was  made  "In  the  spirit  of 
Ralffelsen,  Pllene,  Desjardins,  and  Bergen- 
gren," 
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It  was  quite  a  sacrifice  for  a  small  credit 
union  to  make,  but  Cua  wrote,  "It  makes  us 
feel  good  to  give  this  amount  .  .  .  and  we 
shall  hope  that  bigger  and  wealthier  credit 
unions  will  see  the  value  of  this  example  for 
the  good  of  our  movement  .  .  .  full  measure 
of  supp>ort  means  that  big  credit  unions  feel 
it  is  their  obligation  to  support  poor  credit 
unions,  by  foregoing  some  of  the  their  divi- 
dends, knowing  that  this  can  bring  atK)ut 
more  valuable  'dividends'  in  terms  of  human 
development  in  areas  we  cannot  even  see  or 
hear." 

In  Ontario,  Hepcoe  Credit  Union  again  set 
an  example  in  its  league  by  contributing 
$2,000  for  the  third  time  in  three  years.  Its 
donation  made  up  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  $3,052  gift  from  Ontario. 

Hepcoe  was  only  one  of  nine  Ontario  credit 
unions  which  contributed  to  the  league- 
sponsored  Kenya  project  during  March.  Oth- 
ers were:  Rochdale  CU,  $420;  CUNA  (Hamil- 
ton) CU,  $200;  Fecil  (New  Toronto)  CU,  Un- 
ion Gas  Employees  of  Chatham  and  Comput- 
ing Devices  Employees  of  Ottawa,  $100  each; 
Ingersol  Machine  Steelworkers  and  Oxford 
Farmers'  Cooperative,  Woodstock,  $50  each; 
Schell  Employees,  Woodstock.  $32.  Total  Con- 
tributions from  Ontario  to  Kenya  now  total 
$21,000. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  regular  contrib- 
utors is  the  Adanac  Credit  Union  Society 
Limited,  Winnipeg.  This  year's  check  for  $100 
was  the  fourteenth  consecutive  such  dona- 
tion. Other  generous  organizations  during 
the  last  quarter  were:  Sherwin  Williams  Em- 
ployees CU.  Illinois.  $100;  CUM  Association 
(Michigan)  $100  for  Mexico;  E.  G.  Fritter  Me- 
morial Fund.  $50;  EIML  CU  (Utah),  $25; 
Tamiami  CU  (Florida).  $100;  Minneapolis 
Federal  Employees  CU.  $100;  New  Mexico 
Central  CU,  $60;  Humble  Employees  CU 
(Texas),  $25;  Winnipeg  Terminal  CU,  $92; 
CU  League  of  Saskatchewan.  $300  for  Ecua- 
dor; Dartmouth  (Nova  Scotia)  Community 
CU,  $100  for  Lesotho;  and  Camera  Heights 
(Mt.  Dennis.  Ontario i  CU.  $200.  The  Massa- 
chusetts CUNA  Credit  Union  Association  and 
Michigan  League  gave  $15  and  $25  respec- 
tively in  memorlam  for  Leo  Corcoran. 

Contributions  were  not  limited  to  organiza- 
tions either.  Individual  donations  were  re- 
ceived from  W.  A.  Atkins.  Archie  Cameron, 
and  Thomas  Boby.  The  smallest  donation  was 
received  from  Quinte  Chapter  POR  Meeting 
In  Ontario.  But  the  $1.74  donation  for  Kenya 
will  he  very  meaningful  when  used  in  a  coun- 
try where  salaries  may  be  as  low  as  Hi  a  day. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN 
IMPACTED  AREAS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VTRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  1,  1969 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  of  July  29  In- 
cluded a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  for  schools  In  im- 
pacted areas.  The  editor  of  the  Ledger- 
Star  is  William  H.  Fitzpatrlck. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lesson  From  Impact  FVnds 

Federal  Impact  funds  for  schools  will  face 
another  stiff  test  in  Congress  when  the  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ments' appropriations  bill  comes  up  for  de- 
bate. 

In  spite  of  a  fund-restoring  amendment 
Congressman  Whitehurst  Is  offering  in  the 
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House,  the  test  appears  potentially  tougher 
tills  vear  for  two  reasons.  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  drastic  cutbacks  in  the  pro- 
eram  far  greater  than  the  reductions  Mr. 
Johnson  unsuccessfully  sought;  the  pres- 
■=ure  for  meaningful  budget  mmmlng  to 
combat  inflation  Is  at  perhaps  its  greatest 
in  this  91st  Congress. 

These  two  factors  are  also  clues  to  the 
disturbing  fact  that  too  often  the  impact 
fund  issue  is  not  discussed  on  the  quest  ons 
hat  are  pertinent  but  on  other  questions 
entlrelv  One  of  these  is  federal  control  over 
spending.  An  education  lobbyist,  obviously 
r^ore  interested  in  other  types  of  school 
money,  said  that  with  impact  aid  there  Is 
damn  little  red  tape.  There's  ^rtainly  no 
problem  counting  the  number  of  kids,  mul- 
tiplying by  an  amount  of  money  and  send- 
ing  to  Washington   for  your   check." 

The  money  can  be  spent  as  the  school 
district  sees  fit.  And  here  It  contrasts  with 
what  Is  called  "categorical  aid,"  which  must 
be  spent  for  clearly  spelled-out  purposes  such 
as  poor  children,  library  books  or  the  like. 
A  Minnesota  Congressman  often  identified 
with  education  matters  takes  particular  ex- 
ception to  the  lack  of  strings  attached  to  im- 
pact money.  He  says  the  tendency  of  his 
fellow  members  to  vote  for  impact  funds 
"endangers  other,  better  programs.  What 
he  means  is  that  when  reductions  have  to 
be  made  the  Congressmen  are  reluctant  to 
trim  impact  funds  and  so  it  is  the  cate- 
gorical aid"  that  suffers. 

But  perhaps  in  spite  of  the  Congressman's 
doubts,  there  is  a  lesson— not  a  danger— in 
the  impact  fund  program.  For  the  federal 
government  might  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  its  own  red  tape,  trinuning  its 
top-heavy  operating  costs  and  generally  con- 
trolling its  spending  if  more— not  less— of 
Its  revenue  could  be  channeled  into  the 
localities  under  formulas  as  clear,  logical 
and  simple  as  that  of  Impact  money,  which 
now  assists  communiUes  on  the  basis  that 
property  tax  sources  are  lost  as  a  result  of 
major  federal  presence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  U.S.  cannot  accept  "sUtus  quo"  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  long  as  cap- 
tive naUons  are  held  by  Moscow.  We  must 
reject  the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine."  which  gives 
Moscow  "the  right  to  intervene  in  socialist 
countries."  In  fact,  any  U.S.  negoUation  and 
talks  with  Moscow  must  include  the  status  of 

the  capuve  nations.  .  wi4  »,    « 

Our  Congress  should  finally  establish  a 
special  committee  on  captive  nations,  which 
will  perform  a  vital  task  In  the  formulation 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  Nations  must  invesUgate  Rus- 
sian Communist  aggression  in  Ukraine. 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Estonia.  Armenia.  Byelo- 
russia and  all  captive  countries  and  Imple- 
ment the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  in  those  countries. 

Moscow  has  expressed  "unhapplness 
about  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Romania. 
This  is  no  surprise!  The  visit  will  undoubt- 
edly be  heard  In  Ukraine,  Armenia,  the  Baltic 
suites  and  other  captive  countries.  It  will 
not  bring  about  miracles,  but  It  will  dem- 
onstrate to  these  peoples  that  the  U.S.  is 
concerned  with  their  freedom. 

OBEST  SZCZtlDLUK. 

Director  of  Public  Relations.  Ukrainian 
Congress     Committee     of    America, 
Inc.,  Boston  Chapter. 
Boston. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 
Mr    BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  the  following  let- 
ters as  they  appeared  in  the  Boston  Her- 
ald, Boston  Record  American,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  connection 
with  this  year's  observance  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  Boston,  Mass.: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
July  14.  1969] 
The  Herald  Traveler's  Readers  Wrtte- Ac- 
tion   MUST    Be    Taken    fob    Captive    Na- 
tions 
To  the  Herald  Traveler  Editor; 

The  week  of  July  13-20  is  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week."  dedicated  to  the  once  free  and 
independent  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  which  are  presently  ruled  by  Com- 
munist Russia.  Moscow's  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  continuous  unrests  in 
Ukraine,  Armenia.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Estonia 
and  other  captive  countries  have  attested  the 
foresightedness  and  Importance  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution  of  July  17, 
1959.  These  nations  have  unequivocally 
manifested  their  demands  for  national  free- 
dom and  self-determination. 
A  few  observations: 


iFrom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
Apr.  21.  19691 

EISENHOWEH'S    EFFORTS    FOR    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 
To   THE    HERALD   TRAVELER   EDTrOR : 

For  captive  nations  under  Russian  Com- 
munist domination.  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  will  always  remain  a  great  pro- 
moter of  their  freedom  and  national  self-de- 
termination. 

On  July  17.  1959.  he  signed  the  first  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  proclamation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  which  designated  the  third 
week  in  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week."  The 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  now  Public 
Law  86-90,  charged  Communist  Russia  with 
the  subjugation  of  22  countries,  such  as; 
Ukraine,  Armenia.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia. Czechoslovakia.  Byelorussia,  Hungary, 
and  others.  It  called  for  support  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  captive  nations. 

On  June  27.  1964,  President  Elsenhower  un- 
veiled a  statue  In  Washington,  D.C..  in  honor 
of  Taras  Shevchenko.  Ukraine's  greatest  poet 
and  champion  of  universal  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. 

In  his  speech.  President  Elsenhower  en- 
couraged poets  in  Ukraine,  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  around  the  world  to  embody  In 
their  poetry  mankind's  demand  for  freedom, 
self-determination,  for  national  independ- 
ence, and  for  liberty  for  all  mankind. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  speech  reached  the 
Ukranlan  people.  It  has  been  reported  that 
during  the  trials  of  Ukranlan  intellectuals 
in  1965-1967.  some  were  charged  with  the 
cirme  of  possessing  copies  of  President  Ei- 
senhower's address  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue. 

The  captive  nations  under  Russian  Com- 
munist domination  are  aware  of  our  work. 
Our  work  on  behalf  of  their  national  self- 
determination  must  be  Intensified. 

Orest  Szczudluk. 
Boston. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American, 
July  19,  19691 
HotrsE  Need  Cited 
West  Roxburt.— This  year's  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  from  July  13  to  20,  provided  Im- 
mense opportunities  for  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  captive  nations.  The  United  Nations 
must  investigate  Russian  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Ukraine.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Estoma. 
Armenia  and  other  captive  countries  and  Im- 
plement the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
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Human  Rights  in  those  countries.  We  must 
dispell  the  concept  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
a  nation  and  that  Russia  Is  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Communist  dictators  are  afraid  of  the 
truth  We  must  use  the  truth.  Recently. 
Gromyko  made  an  overture  to  the  United 
States  for  friendly  relations.  In  any  talks 
with  Moscow,  our  government  must  include 
the  freedom  for  all  captive  nations  under 
Communist  domination. 

Orest  Szczudluk. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
July  16.  19691 
Captive  Nations  Week 
To  The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

From  July  13-19  many  Americans  observe 
the  lOth  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  it  was  first  observed  when  President 
Elsenhower  Issued  a  proclamation  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  approved  by  Congress 
in  1959 

The  majority  of  the  captive  nations  are  in 
Europe.  That  the  nations  within  the  Sov  et 
Union  are  captive  cannot  be  disputed.  His- 
tory records  when  and  how  Communist  Rus- 
sia conquered  Byelorussia.  Lithuania. 
Ukraine.  Latvia.  Estonia.  Georgia.  Armenia 
and  several  other  countries,  and  then  forced 
them  to  join  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow  also 
controls  several  "satellite"  nations^  It  has 
openly  revealed  this  by  its  action  In  Hungary 
in  1956  and  In  Czechoslovakia  last  year.  Com- 
munist aggression  and  domination  are  reali- 
ties in  Asia  also. 

Freedom  and  independence  have  been 
denied  these  nations.  The  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  calls  for  the  restoration  of 
freedom  and  Independence  to  these  nations 
and    thus    express    a    hope    held    by    man> 

^"''=^'^-  ALEX  D.  HARBtTZITK. 

Elmhurst.  III. 


ILLUMINATED  FLAGS  IN 
MIDLOTHIAN.  ILL. 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKlNLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  1.  1969 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  vil- 
lage of  Midlothian,  lU..  recently  under- 
took a  patriotic  program  to  have  illumi- 
nated flags  installed  throughout  the 
community.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  published  in  the  Mid- 
lothian-Bremen Messenger  concermng 
this  program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Midlothian   Is  Called  "All-American" 
Village 

Midlothian  Mayor  Harry  Raday  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  sparkplug  John  Horn 
co-hosted  a  formal  fiag-lighting  ceremonial 
<i  ner  on  Sundav  evening  at  Cavalllnl  s. 
Honored  guests  were  those  residents  and 
businessmen  who  have  installed  illuminated 
flags  in  Midlothian,  which  now  lays  claim  to 
the  title  of  America's  most  flag-llluminated 
village. 

Over  20  illuminated  flags  have  been  raised 
in  Midlothian,  to  fly  around  the  clock,  flood- 
lighted, in  accordance  with  a  new  provision 
to  a  governmental  code,  which  was  discov- 
ered by  Horn,  who  Installed  the  first  one  at 
his  McDonald's  Hamburger  Restaurant  on 
Crawford  Avenue. 

special  guest  Mr.  Eari  Fox.  president  and 
founder  ol  Foe  College,  spoke  with  pride  of 
his  former  studeut  John  Horn,  who,  as  stu- 
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dent  body  president,  gave  Fox  College  the 
flag  It  has  In  iise  today.  Mr.  Pox  congratu- 
lated Mayor  Raday  and  Horn  for  the  patriot- 
ism displayed  by  all  of  Midlothian,  calling 
It  "the  greatest  example  of  Americanism  to 
be  seen  today — Midlothian  Is  truly  the  All- 
American  village."  Mr  Fox  has  an  Illumi- 
nated flag  flying  day  and  night  atop  the 
colleges  administration  building. 

A  symbolic  lighting  of  all  the  flags  was 
held  In  the  darkened  banquet  room  as  each 
guest  held  a  red.  white  and  blue  ribbon. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Slattery,  former  village 
trustee,  assisted  Mr.  Horn  In  arranging  the 
dinner  Among  other  special  guests  were  Vil- 
lage Board  members  James  Dolan,  Robert 
Hickey.  Fred  Ma&sat.  Oliver  Loven  and  Bob 
Hansen  and  their  wives.  Father  Richard, 
O.S.F  ,  of  St.  Christopher's  parish:  Chamber 
of  Commerce  president  and  Mrs.  Ed  Cebul- 
skl  and  chamber  vice  president  and  Mrs. 
George  Eberhardt. 


OIL  INDUSTRY  MUST  HAVE  AD- 
EQUATE INCENTIVE 


:     HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1969 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  maintain 
sufficient  oil  and  gas  reserves  to  insure 
an  adequate  suoply  for  defense  and  do- 
mestic needs  in  the  years  ahead.  Ex- 
ploration is  the  only  way  to  identify 
reserves. 

Exploration  for  oil  and  gas  is  a  high- 
risk  gamble.  Producing  wells  make  news 
but  dry  holes — expensive  dry  holes — fade 
rapidly  from  our  memory.  To  attract  the 
capital  investment  needed  for  explora- 
tory drilling,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
tax  incentives.  Income  from  disappear- 
ing capital  assets  cannot,  in  fairness,  be 
treated  a^  ordinary  income.  It  was  for 
these  and  other  valid  reasons  that  Con- 
gress years  ago  provided  for  the  deple- 
tion allowance. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  over  100 
minerals,  in  addition  to  oil  and  gas,  re- 
quire an  allowance  for  depletion  in  our 
tax  structure  in  oi-der  that  undergroimd 
resources  can  profitably  be  extracted  and 
put  to  use  for  our  health,  safety,  and 
comfort. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Nation  simply  can- 
not afford  to  remove  incentives  and  fair 
tax  treatment  from  individuals  and  in- 
dusti-ies  engaged  in  development  of  our 
mineral  resources. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Clarion  Ledger, 
Jackson.  Miss.,  on  July  30,  1969.  It 
follows : 

Oil  Industry  of  State,  Nation  Must  Have 
Adequate  Incentive 

The  nations  oil  industry  faces  a  threat  in 
a  move  by  Congress  to  reduce  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  from  27 "i  per  cent  to  20  per- 
cent already  voted  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  Is  part  of  a  broad  tax 
"reform"  measure  which  eventually  will  go  to 
the  Senate. 

Mississippi's  rank  among  major  oil-produc- 
ing states  gives  us  a  special  interest  In  this 
proposed  legislation  which  could  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  petroleum  industry. 

Spokesmen    for    the    industry    have    con- 
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tended  over  a  period  of  time  that  the  deple- 
tion allowance  is  In  the  public  interest  and 
that  as  to  the  rate  Itself,  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  Increasing  rather  than  lowering  it 
at  this  time. 

Under  the  federal  depletion  allowance,  an 
oil  well  owner  Is  allowed  to  deduct  from  his 
taxable  Income  an  amount  equal  to  27', '2  per- 
cent of  the  well's  gross  production  value  each 
year,  up  to  a  maximum  50  per  cent  of  net  In- 
come from  the  well. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cut  In  the 
allowance  would  boost  government  revenues 
to  the  tune  of  some  $400  million  annually. 
Industry  spokesmen  remind  Congress  that 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for  40 
years  has  stood  the  test  of  repeated,  search- 
ing examinations  by  the  national  lawmaking 
body. 

The  tax  credit  arrangement  has  been  most 
helpful  in  enabling  the  Industry  to  keep  the 
American  people  abundantly  supplied  with 
petroleum  energy  vital  In  modern  life. 

This  country  is  using  oil  and  gas  faster 
than  new  reserves  are  being  found,  Industry 
officials  stress.  Because  of  the  high  risks  and 
enormous  costs  Involved,  there  is  a  continu- 
ing decline  in  the  search  for  new  oil  fields 
and.  In  all  probability,  the  supply  and  de- 
mand gap  will  widen  even  further  If  the  pro- 
posed cut  In  depletion  allowance  is  passed 
Into  law. 

Reduction  In  the  depletion  allowance  per- 
centage, spokesmen  insist,  would  result  In  re- 
duced exploration  for  the  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  our  country  must  find.  Par  from  be- 
ing a  "tax  loophole,"  as  some  call  it,  this  per- 
centage depletion  works  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  public  which  depends  on  petroleum 
and  oil  products. 
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EEOC  FILM  AVAILABLE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  recently  announced 
the  availability  of  a  motion  picture  pres- 
entation that  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Americans. 

"Even  Chance,"  a  20-minute  black- 
and-white  film  explaining  the  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timity  Commission,  is  now  available  for 
public  release.  EEOC  Chairman  William 
H.  Brown  III  amiounced. 

The  film  describes  the  experience  of  a 
single  black  man  in  his  personal  en- 
counter with  job  discrimination,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  EEOC  to  identify  and  to 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practice. 

His  story  typifies  the  many  thousands 
of  cases  brought  to  the  Commission  each 
year  by  not  only  black  people,  but  Span- 
ish Americans,  Mexican  Americans, 
American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Eski- 
mos, oriental  Americans,  members  of 
religious  minority  groups,  and  women  as 
well. 

Produced  in  English,  the  film  is  aimed 
at  showing  the  general  public  how  the 
EEOC,  under  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  handles  complaints  of  job 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex  and  national  origin;  and  how 
the  EEOC  promotes  affirmative  action 
programs  with  business  and  labor  unions 


to    achieve    equal    employment    oppor- 
tunity. 

Individuals  or  groups  interested  in 
booking  the  film  are  asked  to  write  the 
U,S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  1800 
G  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 


AMERICAS   YOUTH   REAP 
EDUCATION    VICTORY 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  outstanding  work  it  has 
accomplished  in  the  last  2  days  of  debate 
and  amending  the  1969  appropriations 
for  our  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Back  in  the  83d  Congress  in  1954  the 
House  defeated  the  first  major  national 
education  bill  involving  the  sum  of  $450 
million.  In  those  days  that  sum  appeared 
a  gigantic  figure  as  compared  with  1969 
inflationary  values.  That  bill  was  de- 
feated by  four  votes  out  of  approximately 
350  on  the  rollcall.  The  action  of  the 
House  at  that  time  w^as  an  unforgivable 
mistake  as  education  was  no  doubt 
denied  to  many  millions  of  our  youth  in 
the  last  15  years.  No  one  can  predict  the 
percentage  of  discontented  and  imem- 
ployed  modern-day  youth  that  have  been 
partaking  in  riots  and  disturbances  over 
oiu-  Nation  in  the  last  few  years  by  rea- 
son of  being  denied  proper  educational 
facilities. 

The  89th  Congress.  4  years  ago,  made 
an  outstanding  step  in  correcting  that 
mistake,  but  now  we  find  the  91st  Con- 
gress is  called  upon  to  combat  the  execu- 
tive department's  program  to  again  cur- 
tail our  educational  facilities. 

Yesterday's  action  of  the  House  is  to 
be  commended  for  increasing  the  pend- 
ing appropriation  bills  and  reinstating 
almost  $1  billion  more  than  President 
Nixon  has  requested  in  his  education 
curtailment  recommendation. 

I  hereby  incorporate  with  my  remarks 
an  editorial  in  today's  New  York  Times 
which  conmiends  our  great  victory  of 
yesterday : 

A  Boost  for  Education 
The  House  took  a  significant  step  toward 
reordering  national  priorities  and  extending 
aid  to  the  hard-pressed  states  and  local  com- 
munities in  an  area  of  critical  need  when  It 
tentatively  appropriated  $4.2  billion  for  Fed- 
eral education  programs — $600  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  last  year  and  $1  bil- 
lion more  than  President  Nixon  requested. 
The  increases  above  the  Administration's 
regressive  budget  include  $180  million  for 
slum  schools.  $131.5  million  for  vocational 
education,  $110  million  for  school  libraries 
and  equipment  and  $40  million  for  student 
loans.  There  are  also  additional  funds  for 
the  construction  of  public  libraries,  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  and  construc- 
tion facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  This 
is  no  mean  achievement  for  a  Congress  which 
has  customarily  voted,  as  Senator  Mondale 
recently  put  It  "billions  for  defense,  peanuts 
for  human  problems." 
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Although  the  billions  approved  by  the 
House  for  education  are  certainly  not  pea- 
nuts they  are  stUl  small  potatoes  compared 
with  the  need  and  with  the  targets  Congress 
set  for  ItseU  In  adopting  the  Pioneering  edu- 
cation legislation  of  recent  years.  Even  If  the 
senate  goes  along  fully  with  the  House  pro- 
posal. Congress  will  be  P^-o^i'd'^g  ^'l "  ^^^ 
onlv  44  per  cent  of  the  funds  authorized  In 
various  education  measures.  The  Presidents 
budget  would  have  furnished  35  per  cent  of 
that  total.  „  ,  . 

But  in  voting  these  funds,  the  House  could 
not  resist  a  deep  dip  Into  the  old  pork  barrel^ 
In  fact,  the  pork-barrel  opportunity  was  no 
doubt  the  main  factor  In  obtaining  this  new 
money  for  vaUd  educational  programs. 

More  than  half  a  billion  dollars  was  ear- 
marked by  the  House  for  aid  to  "Impacted 
areas  "  Ever  since  the  Korean  War,  Congress 
has  voted  special  school  handouts  for  com- 
munities m  the  vicinity  of  Federal  Installa- 
tions These  have  been  granted  on  the 
grounds  of  hardship,  although  Federal  Instal- 
fatlons  are  avidly  sought  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  they  bring  to  surrounding 
areas  It  Is  time  this  unwarranted  bonus  for 
an  undeserving  few  was  redistributed  among 
the  many.  The  half  billion  for  "Impact  areas 
ought  to  go  to  the  other  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  legitimate  educational  needs  of 
all  children. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 
Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  O. 
M  Solandt,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada,  was  a  guest 
of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  at  its  ninth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Panel  on  Science 
and  Technology,  which  explored  the 
topic  of  "Applied  Science  and  World 
Economy." 

Dr  Solandt  described  the  utilization  of 
scientific  and  technical  resources  in  our 
neighboring  country  to  the  north  in  an 
Interesting  paper.  He  mentioned  and 
stressed  the  fine  cooperation  which  our 
two  countries  have  developed.  A  biologist 
and  doctor  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, his  career  is  long  and  distin- 
guished, and  he  holds  the  U.S.  Medal  of 
Freedom. 

He  has  written  an  editorial  for  the 
authoritative  magazine  Science  to  dis- 
cuss the  control  of  technology,  and  I 
offer  it  for  the  Record  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  become  familiar  with  it.  It 
touches  on  the  theme  of  technology 
assessment,  with  which  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
been  engaged,  and  on  which  we  are  de- 
veloping some  useful  guidelines. 
The  editorial  follows: 

the  Control  or  Technology 
It  Is  often  argued  that  science  is  morally 
neutral,  neither  good  nor  bad.  If  science  la 
defined  as  man's  accumulated  knowledge 
about  himself  and  his  environment,  then  this 
is  a  defensible  point  of  view.  It  is  then  tech- 
nology or  the  application  of  science  that 
raises  moral,  social,  and  economic  Issues.  The 
great  debate  about  the  responsibility  of  sci- 
entists for  the  introduction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  died  down,  but  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  we  are  faced  by  a  growing  number 
of  decisions  about  the  future  use  of  tech- 
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nology   that.   In   total,   may  be  much  more 
important     to     mankind    than    even      the 

The  tragedy  of  thalidomide  Is  probably  the 
most  clear-cut  recent  example  of  the  cata- 
strophic effects  that  can  result  from  a  new 
application  of  technology  where  the  prelimi- 
nary research  had  not  been  carried  far  enough 
to  reveal  all  the  long-term  effects.  'The  pres- 
ent furor  over  DDT  and  other  "hard    Insecti- 
cides is  an  example  of  a  more  complex  case 
of  the  same  kind.  The  foreseeable  danger^ 
from    the   introduction   of    new    technology 
range  all  the  way  from  the  relatively  clear- 
cut  cases  such  as  thalidomide,  to  the  more 
complex  problems  of  the  widespread  use  of 
supersonic  aircraft,  and  on  to  the  Inflnltely 
involved  social  and  economic  changes  that 
vnu  result  from  the  widespread  use  of  elec- 
tronic systems  for  information  management. 
Society  must  so  organize  Itself  that  a  pro- 
portion of  the  very  ablest  and  most  Imagina- 
tive of  scientists  are  continually  concerned 
with  trying  to  foresee  the  l°ng-term  effects 
of  new  technology.  Our  Present  method  of 
depending  on  the  alertness  of  Individuals  to 
foresee  danger  and  to  form  pressure  groups 
that  try  to  correct  mistakes  ^111  not  do  for 
the  future,   A  rational  institutional  frame- 
work that  will  assign  a  formal  responsibility 
for  this  critical  task  to  a  well-selected,  ■well- 
organized,  and  well-financed  group  of  scien- 
tlTts  is  urgently  needed.  Clearly,  this  agency 
must  also  have  strong   representation   from 
the  social  sciences,  including  law,  :>nd  close 
links   with    political   leaders    and   with     the 
man  In  the  street."  Its  task  Is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  scientists  alone,  but  scientists 
must  supply  the  leadership.  „„„vinri 

In  this  problem,  as  In  so  many,  mankind 
Is  steering  a  precarious  course  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  On  one  hand  are  the  dangers 
of  the  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  new  tech- 
nology, and  on  the  other  are  the  dangers  of 
such  rigid  control  that  progress  will  cease. 
Obviously  action  must  begin  In  individual 
nations,  but  It  should  quickly  become  Inter- 
national in  scope   because  so  many  °f  \^® 
potential  problems  are  worldwide.  Fortunate- 
iv  we  have  made  a  beginning.  Suitable  con- 
trol mechanisms  have  already  been  formed 
or  are  being  considered  in  many  areas,  such 
as  food  and  drugs,  where  the  hazards  are  clear 
and  obvious.  The  problem  now  Is  to  extend 
the  same  kind  of  control  to  broader  problems 
where    long-term    dangers    are    poteiitially 
more  serious  and  the  task  of  forecasting  is 
much  more  dlfficult.-O.  M.  Solandt.  Chair- 
man   Science  Council  of  Canada,  Ottawa 
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veterans  of  this  first  historic  crossing  of 
the  Rhine  River.  Six  men  responded,  and 
I  should  like  to  honor  them  now  by  m- 
cluding  their  names  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Anthony  Astarita,  141  N.  Decker  Avenue. 

Baltimore,  Md.  M„,t», 

John   Beaudet,   7   Lakevlew   Drive.   North 

Llnthlcum,  Md. 

Abe    Greenberg,    4170   Cresthelghts    Road, 

Baltimore,  Md.  _ 

Jacques   J.    Jackel,   9832   Pox   Hill    Road, 

Perry  Hall,  Md.  .„      . 

Alex  M.  Leban.  4726  Bonnie  Brae  Road, 

PlkesvlUe.  Md. 

Benjamin  Sliver,  5037  Queensberry  Avenue, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


BRIDGE  OF  REMAGEN 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

of  maeyland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 
Mr  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  7,  1945,  the  American  Ninth 
Armored  Division  made  its  surpnse 
crossing  of  the  Bridge  of  Remagen,  This 
was  one  of  the  most  historic  episodes  in 
American  military  histor>'.  It  turned  the 
tide  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  saved 
many  American  lives.  The  movie  "Tlie 
Bridge  at  Remagen."  for  which  my  emi- 
nent colleague.  Ken  Hechler  pave  tech- 
nical advice  and  which  was  based  on  his 
outstanding  and  bestselling  histoncal  ac- 
count of  .he  same  name,  opened  re- 
cently in  Baltimore,  I  think  it  is,  there- 
fore a  particularly  fitting  time  to  honor 
those  men  who  took  part  in  the  Remagen 
crossing.  I  recently  asked  Baltimore  area 
residents  to  let  me  know  if  they  were 


SCIENTIFIC  SUB  SENDS  GREETINGS 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    OEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI"\^ES 

Friday,  August  1.  1969 
Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cwnmend 
for  your  attention  the  following  articles 
from  the  Savannah.  Ga.,  newspapers  re- 
garding the  vital  involvement  of  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.. 
in  probing  both  outer  space  and  "inner 
space" : 

I  From  the  Savannah   (CJa.)    Morning  News, 

July  26,  19691 

Scientific  Sob   Sends  Greetings 

Drifting   at  a   depth   of   700   feet  off   the 

coast  of  Georgia,  the  research  submarine  Ben 

Franklin    radioed    a    message    to    Chatham 

Countians  Friday  praising  development  of  an 

oceanography  program  here. 

Dr  Jacques  Plccard,  Swiss  scientist  who 
designed  the  vessel,  also  sent  greetings  to 
emploves  of  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Engi- 
neering Corp.  here.  Grumman  and  the  U.S. 
Navv  are  directing  the  bus-sized  sub's  mis- 
sion", to  explore  1.200  miles  of  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

Addressing  himself  to  Mayor  Curtis  Lewis, 
Dr  Plccard  said:  "I  am  aware  of  your  efforts 
to  establish  an  ocean  science  center  on  Skld- 
awav  Island  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  I  wish  you  and  the  ocean 
science  center  well  in  your  future  develop- 
ments and  commend  you  for  your  farsight- 
edness in  selecting  such  an  exciting  and  in- 
teresting and  undeveloped  field." 
from  700  feet  down 
Plccard  said  he  was  transmitting  from  700 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  and 
157   miles   due  east   of   Savannah.  The  sub 
began  her  undersea  journey  July  14  off  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  and  has  been  drifting  at  a 
snail's   pace   to   examine   acquatic   life   and 
bottom  formations. 

Five  others  are  aboard  the  Ben  Franklin 
and  her  mother  ship,  the  Privateer,  Is  cruis- 
ing above  the  sub  malntolnlng  sonar  contact 
and  assisting  In  scientific  experiments. 

During  her  cruise,  the  Ben  Franklin  has 
reported  spotting  marine  cre.Uares  10  times 
their  normal  size,  coral  heads  2.000  feet  down, 
huge  columns  of  water  welling  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  surface  and  sudden  temperature 
drops  m  the  surrounding  water. 

DEEP    QUESTIONS 

"These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  we  hope 
to  answer  from  the  abundant  photographs 
the  crew  Is  taking, "  said  Al  Kuhn,  a  Grum- 
man engineer  in  West  Palm  Beach. 

•Are  the  giant  fish  really  overgrown  mem- 
bers of  a  known  species  or  are  they  some- 
thing unknown  to  science?  Are  the  coral 
heads  remnants  from  a  few  million  years  ago 
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or  does  coral  grow  deeper  than  we  thought? 
What  makes  the  water  well  up,  and  why  the 
temi)erature  changes?" 

The  submarine  is  expected  to  surface  about 
200  miles  southeast  of  Boston. 

(Prom   the  Savannah    (Ga.)    Evening  Press, 

July  28,  19691 

Grumman  Praised  bt  Cfty  Council 

City  Council  today  passed  a  resolution 
congratulating  Grumman  Aircrsif  t  Engineer- 
ing Corp,  for  scoring  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nological "flrst"  by  participating  in  explora- 
tion ventures  in  outer  space  and  under  the 
sea  simultaneously. 

On  hand  for  the  ceremonies  was  Fred  J. 
Bckert.  manager  of  Grumman. 

The  resolution  noted  that  the  component 
vehicles  of  the  '  firsts"  were  the  lunar  excur- 
snon  module  from  which  astronauts  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrln  stepped  onto  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  and  the  research  submarine 
Ben  Franklin  now  exploring  the  gulf  stream 
2.000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Grumman  designed  and  built  LEM  for 
the  Apollo  space  project  and  sponsored  and 
financed  the  Ben  Franklin  under  the  super- 
visloa-of  famed  underwater  explorer  Jacques 
PlccaMi. 

The  resolution  said  Grumman  has  "con- 
tributed measurably  to  the  scientific  and 
technological  advancement  of  this  nation," 
and  that  the  City  of  Savannah  "is  extremely 
proud  to  count  the  Grumman  organization 
among  its  many  good  citizens.  .  ." 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1969 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently, 
hasty  conclusions  are  drawn  about  the 
effect  of  U.S.  Government  purchases 
abroad  on  our  balance  of  payments.  This 
Is  the  ca^e  with  the  purchase  of  Pratt  & 
Whitney  engines  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada. A  recent  major  transaction  will  il- 
lustrate my  point. 

On  July  10.  1969.  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  National  Defence  placed  an 
order  for  50  Bell  utility  tactical  ti-ansport 
helicopters  iCUH-lNi.  The  amount  of 
the  order  was  $50,200,000.  of  which 
about  $30  million  will  go  to  the  Bell  Co. 
in  the  United  States.  The  remainder  is 
for  engines  to  be  built  by  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney in  Canada  from  materials  of  which 
50  percent  will  be  American  built. 

Thus,  from  a  trade  balance  point  of 
view,  the  United  States  is  ahead  by  about 
$40  million. 

Since  the  original  oi-tler  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  20  more  CUH-lN's,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  total  quantity 
of  70  will  be  increased  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  illogical  to  con- 
clude that  if  the  CUH-IN  helicopter  did 
not  include  the  Canadian  assembled 
Pratt  &  Whitney  PT-6  engine,  the  Cana- 
dians would  not  have  made  this  pur- 
chase. 

So  it  seems  that  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments is  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
countries.  Understandably,  nationalistic 
pride  could  cause  one  to  conclude  that 
engines  used  in  military  helicopters 
should  be  American  made,  but  in  this 
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case,  as  in  so  many  others,  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  issue. 

Frequently  the  national  interest  and 
our  country's  balance  of  payments  are 
best  served  by  international  cooperation. 
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MAYOR  JOSEPH  M.  BARR  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH URGES  MASS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION TRUST  FUND 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh 
testified  this  week  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  trust  fund  to  get  on 
with  the  job  of  providing  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  the  Nation. 

I  am  delighted  to  bring  the  testimony 
of  the  mayor  of  my  city — a  recognized 
expert  in  urban  problem.s — before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows : 

Statement  of  Mayor  Barr 

I  am  Joseph  M.  Barr,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  My  statement  is  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
representing  over  14,600  cities  in  all  50 
States. 

I  appear  today  with  an  urgent  appeal  for 
action.  It  is  vital  that  this  Congress  act  and 
create  a  trust  fund  providing  substantial, 
long  term  Federal  support  for  public 
transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cities  of  America — 
large  ..nd  small — face  an  unprecedented 
crisis  of  traffic  circulation  which  is  stifling 
economic  growth  and  social  progress.  A  new 
program  of  tremendous  impact  is  necessary. 

In  large  cities,  inadequate  public  trans- 
portation services  forces  the  use  of  private 
autos  which  degrades  the  qviality  of  urban 
life  with  increasing  traffic  congestion,  air 
pollution  and  we  are  losing  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  our  tax  rolls  as  we  build  more  high- 
ways and  parking  lots. 

Inadequate  public  transportation  service 
is  becoming  a  major  gap  between  the  people 
who  live  in  our  central  cities  and  the  Job 
opportunities  which  are  growing  in  the  sub- 
urbs. This  leaves  the  city  with  the  enormous 
problems  of  the  tinemployed  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Even  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  inadequacy 
of  public  transportation  cuts  off  many  peo- 
ple from  jobs,  shopping,  schools,  and  health 
care. 

We  should  consider  another  fact  also.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment estimates  that  one-third  of  our  urban 
population  cannot  drive  automobiles.  They 
are  people  who  are  either  too  young,  too  old, 
and  or  too  poor  to  provide  their  own  trans- 
portation and  are  totally  dependent  on  mass 
transit. 

In  brief,  more  than  ever  in  our  history  we 
need  a  balanced  transportation  system  in  our 
cities — a  system  of  roads,  a  system  of  rapid 
and  mass  transit  created  through  govern- 
mental leadership  and  supported  by  public 
subsidies.  Such  a  system  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  heavy  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government. 


This  Committee  created  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  essentially  to 
fund  limited  improvements  and  to  test  and 
demonstrate  various  programs  of  Improved 
transit.  The  time  has  come  to  take  advantage 
of  the  benefits  gained  from  the  numerous 
demonstration  projects.  The  time  has  come 
to  provide  funds  for  hardware  on  a  massive 
scale. 

We  compliment  you.  Senator  Williams,  for 
your  leadership  on  Senate  BUI  1032,  which 
recognizes  the  need  for  financial  resources, 
for  prompt  action  and  not  for  continued 
delays. 

Under  Secretary  of  Transportation  James 
Beggs  told  this  Committee  last  week  the  Ad- 
ministration expects  to  submit  a  proposal 
for  a  public  transportation  program  by  Au- 
gust 15.  I  know  I  Join  you,  Senator  Williams, 
in  hoping  that  the  Administration  submits 
legislation  calling  for  a  Trust  Fund. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  NLC  and 
USCM  have  told  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers of  the  importance  we  attach  to  the 
need  for  a  Trust  F\ind  to  finance  the  public 
mass  transportation  program.  However,  If 
the  Administration  does  not  submit  such  a 
proposal,  the  NLC  and  USCM  would  like  to 
Join  with  you  and  other  members  of  this 
Committee    in    seeking    passage    of    S.    1032. 

My  experience  of  more  than  30  years  of 
public  service  has  shown  me  that  major 
public  works  programs  demand  a  commit- 
ment of  public  funds  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Only  a  Trust  Fund  can  provide  such 
a  commitment.  Without  the  trust  fund 
financing  formula,  our  great  Interstate  High- 
way System  could  not  have  been  built. 

We  need  these  assurances  in  order  to  plan 
our  transportation  systems  to  acquire  our 
rights  of  ways,  to  engineer  systems,  to  order 
and  to  buy  equipment.  Moreover,  we  need 
these  long-term  assurances  of  the  Federal 
Government  before  we  can  produce  the  sup- 
port necessary  to  develop  funds  to  meet  the 
local  share  of  these  undertakings. 

Let  me  amplify  on  what  I  mean  by  a  long 
term  Federal  commitment.  I  don't  mean  leg- 
islation which  authorizes  programs  or  con- 
tracts with  the  promise  that  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  sometime  in  the  future.  I  mean 
cash  on  the  barrelhead.  I  mean  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  specifically  reserved  for 
mass  transit  over  a  period  of  years  so  we 
don't  have  to  sweat  out  annual  appropria- 
tions on  a  stop-and-go  basis,  which  in  my 
experience,  produces  a  waste  of  time,  energy 
and  results. 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  rit  their  respective 
annual  conventions  have  adopted  policy  po- 
sitions urging  adoption  of  a  public  trans- 
portfvtlon  trust  fund. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  policy  state- 
ments of  these  two  groups  supporting  a  pub- 
lic transportation  trust  fund  be  included  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

Now  in  addition  to  requesting  a  long  term 
commitment  of  funds  through  a  Trust  Fund. 
let  me  make  another  point  clear.  A  piiblic 
transportation  program  must  include  sup- 
ports for  bus  systems  as  well  as  rail  sys- 
tems. Only  15  to  20  cities  in  this  country  will 
ever  develop  rail  transit  systems.  Most  of  the 
small  and  medium  size  cities  of  this  coi'.ntry 
will  need  improved  bus  systems  to  meet 
their  public  transportation  needs. 

An  interview  between  Federal  Highways 
Administrator  Francis  Turner  and  a  reporter 
for  Engineers  News  Record  was  described  in 
the  May  19,  1969  issue  of  that  Journal: 

Rail  lines  require  high-density  areas  and 
can  find  economic  use  only  in  strip-corridor 
development,  as  in  Manhattan  or  Seattle. 
Most  cities  have  sprawled  in  a  circular  or  rec- 
tangxilar  fashion  with  spokes  or  radials  lead- 
ing out  from  dense  population  areas  at  the 
center  to  lightly  populated  areas  at  the 
edge.  As  the  wedges  between  these  radials 
widen,  people  turn  away  from  mass  transit 
to  the  private  automobile.  Here's  where  the 
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flexibility  of  the  bus  comes  In.  Big  improve- 
ments must  be  made  on  current  bus  opera- 
tions Bus  routes  will  have  to  be  realigned 
at  about  eight-block  separations  in  a  grid 
pattern.  Frequency  and  comfort  of  service 
have  to  be  upgraded.  This  is  probably  going 
to  require  subsidy,  Mr.  Turner  said  and  I 
end  the  quote. 

As    a    representative    of    the    Mayors    and 
City  officials  in  communities  across  America, 
we  have  five  suggested  changes  in  S.   1032 
I  will  comment  on  one  of  them.  All  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  memorandum  I  am  submitting 
for  the  record  as  part  of  the  detailed  testi- 
mony of  our  organizations.  -.-.on'Ki, 
The  principal  change  the  NLC  and  USCM 
would  urge  in  S.  1032  Is  the  increase  In  the 
annual  level   of  funding.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.    James    Beggs.    Under-Secretary    of    the 
Department    of    Transportation    before    this 
Committee  quoted  a  study  prepared  by  the 
institute    of    Public    Administration.    This 
study    indicated    a    capital    requirement    for 
a  rapid  rail  system  of  12  billion  dollars  over 
the  next   10  years.  Kov,oif 
Dr    William  J.  Ronal,  speaking  In  behalf 
of  the  institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  called  for 
10   billion   dollars   In   Federal    funds    in   the 
next  decade  to  help  finance  a  20  billion  dol- 
lar need  for  both  rail  and  bus  systems. 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  provide  a  ten 
year  program  calling  for  10  billion  dollars. 
The  first  full  vear  should  provide  500  million 
dollars,  the  second  750  million  dollars^After 
that,  we  would  be  prepared  to  use  one  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  devote  this  mag- 
nitude of  public  investments  in  transit  sys- 
tems we  will  never  resolve  the  transportation 
crisis  m  our  cities— large  and  small. 

We  will  onlv  be  kidding  the  people— set- 
ting up  elaborate  machinery  but  never  sup- 
plying the  financial  energy  to  get  the  ma- 
chinery in  operation. 

We  have  seen  too  many  well  Intentloned 
Federal  programs  to  aid  Urban  America  die 
of  financial  malnutrition.  We  cannot— and 
win  not— let  this  happen  to  mass  transporta- 
tion of  this  nation's  citizens. 


MONDALE-FRASER  BILL  REMOVES 
INCOME  LIMIT  RESTRICTION  ON 
SECTION  312  REHABILITATION 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 


Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleague  in  the 
Senate.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  remove  a  major  flaw 
in  the  1968  Housing  Act.  Our  bill  repeals 
the  provision  in  the  1968  act  which 
places  income  limitations  on  the  use  of 
section  312  rehabiUtation  loans. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1968  act, 
the  section  312  program  provided  that 
all  property  ow-ners  in  rehabilitation  and 
code  enforcement  areas  were  eligible  to 
receive  3 -percent  Government  loans  for 
property  improvements.  Under  the  1968 
act.  these  loans  are  now  available  only 
to  those  property  owners  whose  income 
is  low  enough  to  qualify  them  for  ad- 
mission to  221(d)  (3)  housing. 

Local  housing  and  redevelopment 
agencies  throughout  the  country  are  dis- 
covering that  these  limits  will  seriously 
impede  the  operation  of  many  rehabili- 
tation and  code  projects  that  have  just 
begun  operation.  In  the  past,  the  sec- 
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tion  312  program  has  been  a  key  reha- 
bilitation tool  in  these  projects.  But  the 
new  income  limits  are  so  restrictive  as 
to  make  this  program  virtually  inoper- 
able in  many  areas. 

In  my  district,  the  Minneapolis  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Authority  esti- 
mates that  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  people  who  had  been  eligible  for  the 
3-percent  loans  before  the  passage  of  the 
1968  act  would  no  longer  qualify.  Tliose 
people  disqualified  by  the  new  regula- 
tions tend   to  be  younger  homeowTiers 
with  incomes  in   the   $8,000  to  $10,000 
range,  which  is  slightly  above  the  221(d> 
(3)   limit  for  an  average  size  family  in 
Minneapohs.  These   are   the  people  we 
need   most   to  provide  stability   in   our 
older  residential  neighborhoods.  But  we 
are  actually  encouraging  them  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  when  we  tell  them  that 
they  can  no  longer  obtain  the  3 -percent 
loan  even  though  they  must  comply  with 
the  home  improvement  standards  estab- 
lished for  the  rehabilitation  or  code  en- 
forcement project  in  their  area. 

The  income  limits  were  written  into 
the  Housing  Act  last  year  because  of  the 
concern  over  the  possible  abuse  of  the 
section  312  program  by  property  owners 
with  high  incomes.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  if  isolated  abuses  are  discover- 
ed, administrative  action  should  be 
taken  to  deal  with  these  abuses  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  At  least  in  my  district  I 
know  that  virtually  all  section  312  loans 
have  gone  to  middle-income  and  lower 
middle-income  homeowners.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  section  312  program,  3- 
percent  loans  have  been  granted  to  424 
property  owners  in  Minneapolis.  The 
loan  and  grant  department  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Authority  estimates  that  close  to  90  per- 
cent of  these  people  have  been  owner- 
occupants  with  incomes  imder  $15,000 
a  year. 

The  Minneapolis  experience  with  the 
section  312  program  provides  good  docu- 
mentation. I  feel,  for  the  need  to  repeal 
the  income  limits  provision. 
The  bill  is  reprinted  below : 
H.R.  13273 
A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of  the  Hovislng 
Act    of    1964    to    eUmlnate    the    provision 
which  presently  limits  eligibility  for  resi- 
dential rehabilitation  loans  thereunder  to 
persons  whose  Income  is  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  below-market  interest  rate 
mortgages   insured    under   section    221(d) 
(3)   of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,  That   sec- 
tion 312(a)    of  the  Housing  Act  of   1964  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 


WHATEVER  MUELLER  DID,  IT 
WORKED 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1969 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  key  man  in  the  Apollo  program  is  Dr. 
George  E.  Mueller.  Associate  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  and  head  of  the  manned 
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space  flight  program.  Since  1963  Dr. 
Mueller  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  ApoUo  prograni 
and  build  a  base  for  our  future  national 
space  effort.  An  article  in  the  July  issue 
of  Today  outlines  well  Dr.  Mueller's  ded- 
icated participation  in  our  national 
space  program  and  I  commend  it  to  your 
reading. 
The  article  follows: 

WHATEVER    MUELLER    DlO,    IT    WORKED 

In  1963  It  was  clear  that  American  efTorts 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  were  floundering^ 
NASA  officials  could  see  that  the  hrst 
manned  Apollo  test  would  not  go  aloft  on 
schedule.  The  space  project  was  having  tech- 
nical problems,  but  worse,  it  was  having  or- 
ganization trouble,  disagreements  and  sag- 
ging morale.  ^ .  _ 

The  mam  mission,  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970  was  in  grave  danger.  James  E.  Weoo 
and  other  NASA  brass  decided  a  new  broom 
was  what  they  needed.  

He  persuaded  the  research  and  develop- 
ment vice-president  of  a  major  West  Coast 
NASA  contractor.  Space  Technology  Labora- 
tories    of     Redondo     Beach,     to     take     the 

^he'^ew  man,  George  E.  Mueller  (he  pro- 
nounces It  Miller)  JusUfied  Webb's  confi- 
dence. In  two  years,  the  Apollo  program  was 
back  on  its  timetable. 

Mueller's  background  m  research  and 
teaching  reached  back  23  years  before  the 
date  of  his  appointment  as  director  of  the 
sp^e  prograi^  and  associate  administrator 
of   NASA,   in   the  eariy   fall  of    1963. 

Fresh  out  of  Purdue  In  1940,  he  was  hired 
bv  Bell  Telephone's  research  laboratories  in 
New  Jersey,  and  for  six  years  helped  pioneer 
deslens  of  microwave  transmission  and  re- 
ceiving equipment.  Then  he  Joined  the  Ohio 
State  Unlversltv  faculty,  and  spent  12  years 
there  c  rnlng  a  Ph.  D.  in  physics^  ''°^>''"5 
on  microwave  antenna  and  tube  design  re- 
search, and  teaching.  He  became  a  full  pro- 
fessor in  1952.  ._       .  _, 

In  1958  Space  Technology  Laboratories,  a 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  subsldiap'. 
lured  him  to  California  to  run  it  electroij  cs 
laboratories.  For  the  next  five  years  Mueller 
worked  on  space  projects— guidance  track- 
ing communications  and  telemetry  for  un- 
manned satellites  and  space  probes,  such  as 
the  solar  orblter  Pioneer  V.  He  also  worked 
on  ICBM  development.  Promoted  three  times, 
he  was  successively  director  of  the  Able 
space  program  (an  Air  Force  missile  project) . 
vice-president  of  space  systems  management 
and  finally  vice  president  for  research  and 
development  ^^ 

When  Webb  persuaded  him  to  tafce  tne 
NASA  job,  he  moved  his  wife.  Maude,  and  two 
daughters  to  Washington  and  began,  as  he 
puts  It  now,  "trying  to  get  everybody  mov- 
ing In  the  same  direction." 

He  built  an  organization  inside  the  orga- 
nization, its  aim  to  keep  the  manned  space 
nrogram's  scattered  centers  (one  in  Florida, 
one  in  Alabama  and  one  in  Texas)  tuned 
in  and  working  without  conflict,  under  a 
tightened  central  control  from  Washington. 
•What  I  did  was  to  create  an  Infra-struc- 
ture." is  Muellers  cryptic  explanation. 
Whatever  he  did.  it  worked. 
"We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
lunar  landing  this  month."  he  told  a  Cape 
Canaveral  Press  Club  luncheon  two  weeks 
before  the  Apollo  H  launch  date.  "We  may 
not  But  if  we  do  not.  we  still  have  the 
equipment  to  do  it.  and  It  will  be  dor.e 
soon." 

Mueller  talks  more  these  days  about  what 
will  happen  after  the  Apollo  landing,  and 
the  others  after  it  for  which  the  equip- 
ment has  been  ordered  and  partly  built.  The 
manned  space  program  as  it  is  now  laid  out 
ends  abruptly  in  1972  at  the  latest— sooner 
if  some  of  the  equipment  is  used  up  ahead 
of  schedule  by  accident  or  changed  plans. 
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"We  are  faced  with  a  series  of  decisions 
that  must  be  made  In  short  order  If  the 
nation  Is  to  continue  to  have  a  manned 
space  program."  he  told  the  Cape  Press  Club. 
'What  would  be  a  sensible  long-range  pro- 
gram?" 
He  thinks  he  has  the  answer — "reusability." 
"A  Saturn  V  does  not  cost  much  more  a 
pound  than  a  Boeing  707,"  he  argues.  "If 
you  threw  one  of  those  away  every  time  you 
iised  It.  there  wouldn't  be  many  airlines  in 
business." 

What  he  wants  to  do  Is  build  a  space 
station  orbiting  the  earth  and  another  orbit- 
ing the  moon,  and  then  have  "shuttle"  rock- 
ets flying  back  and  forth  to  them.  All  the 
"shuttles"  would  be  craft  that  could  be  used 
over  and  over,  unlike  the  present  huge  rock- 
ets which  fall  In  the  ocean,  burn  up  in  the 
atmosphere  or  are  discarded  in  space,  leav- 
ing only  the  relatively  tiny  spacecraft  sec- 
tion to  return — and  even  that  is  not  used 
again. 

Mueller  figures  it  costs  more  than  $100,000 
using  the  Saturn  booster-Apollo  spacecraft- 
Lunar  Module  arrangement,  to  carry  a  pound 
of  weight  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  and 
bring  it  back.  With  a  shuttle  and  space  sta- 
tion setup,  he  figures  the  round  trip  cost 
per  pottnd  will  fall  to  $200. 

It  wmild,  he  confesses,  cost  about  the  same 
timount  that  it  took  to  develop  the  present 
equipment  to  develop  the  new  kinds  he  en- 
visions. That  means  $22  to  $23  billion. 

Mueller  thinks  that  Is  "not  a  wildly  out- 
rageous set  of  numbers,  "  and  says  if  NASA 
gets  it,  the  new  system  can  be  in  operation 
sometime  in  the  1970s  and  then  there  could 
be  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  space 
flights  possible  for  each  one  we  can  make 
now. 

A  quiet  professorial-acting  type,  Mueller 
is  regarded  by  his  associates  as  "cool,"  mean- 
ing calculating  and  hard  to  rattle. 

He  used  to  play  handball  and  tennis,  but 
since  Joining  NASA  "my  work  is  my  hobby," 
he  says.  As  a  college  student  and  as  a  young 
researcher  for  Bell,  he  used  to  read  science 
fiction — Jules  Verne.  H.  G.  Wells,  Astound- 
ing magazine. 

Looking  back,  he  thinks  that  may  have 
lighted  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm  for  space, 
a  subject  on  which  he  admits  he  is  a  "zealot." 
The  story  is  not  uncommon.  A  study  of  NASA 
e.xecutlves  and  engineers:  especially  those 
under  50,  would  be  sure  to  show  that  a  high 
proportion  of  them  grew  up  soaked  in  the 
science  fiction  pulp  magazines  of  the  1940s, 


LA  PLATA  MARINE  WOUNDED,  DIES 
AFTER  LEG  AMPUTATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    M.\RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  1.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Robert  S.  Shegogue.  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
courage  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

L.\  Plata  Marine  Wounded,  Dies  After  Leg 
Amputations 

Lance  Cpl.  Robert  S.  Shegogue.  a  19-year- 
old  who  had  talked  for  years  about  Joining 
the  Marines,  died  July  18  in  Japan  after  hav- 
ing both  legs  amputated  because  of  injuries 
received  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Corporal  Shegogue's  mother,  Mrs.  Arthur 
M.  Shegogue,  of  La  Plata,  Md.,  said  yesterday 
her  son  received  "multiple  fragmentation 
wounds"  of  the  legs,  arms  and  face  while  on 
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a  search-and-clear  mission  June  10  In  Quang 
Nam  province. 

Both  legs  were  amputated  at  the  Da  Nang 
station  boApltal,  and  a  second,  later  opera- 
tion removed  'the  young  marine's  right  leg  to 
above  the  knee. 

After  Corporal  Shegogue  was  transferred 
to  the  Army  106th  General  Hospital  in  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  the  remainder  of  his  right  leg 
was  amputated  to  the  hip,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Shegogue  said,  her  son  was  trans- 
ferred two  weeks  ago  to  Tachikawa  Air  Force 
Hospital  in  Tachikawa,  Japan,  where  he  died 
at  3:20  A.M.  July  18.  She  said  she  was  with 
him  at  the  time. 

Corporal  Shegogue  signed  up  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  April,  1968,  and  Joined  the  Ma- 
rines shortly  after  graduating  from  La  Plata 
High  School  the  following  June.  He  had  been 
in  Vietnam  since  last  January. 

Mrs.  Shegogue  said  yesterday  that  her  son 
"knew  I  was  bitter  about  the  Vietnam  war 
before  he  went  over  there"  but  that  he  wrote 
letters  home  telling  her:  "I  feel  we  really 
have  to  be  here.  I'm  not  sorry  I  came  over." 

Besides  his  mother.  Corporal  Shegogue  is 
survived  by  his  father,  Arthur  M.  Shegogue, 
three  sisters.  Patty.  Janet  and  Millie,  all  of 
La  Plata;  two  brothers,  Greg,  of  La  Plata, 
and  Ralph,  of  Southbrldge,  Mass.,  and  his 
grandparents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Murdock. 
of  Portland,  Maine,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Shegogue,  of  Clinton,  Md. 

Burial  will  be  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. 
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EFFORT  TO  PROTECT  SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  included 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  legislation  to  protect  and  promote 
the  American  shoe  industry.  In  this  way, 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  addressed  itself  to  an  important 
national  problem. 

The  shoe  industiy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  faced  with  a  deluge  of  low- 
priced  imported  footwear.  Since  1960  the 
importation  of  foreign  shoes  has  in- 
creased over  600  percent.  Wltliin  the  last 
year  alone  the  volume  of  imported  for- 
eign footwear  has  increased  by  27  per- 
cent. Even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates concerning  the  future  volume  of 
foreign  imports  alarmingly  augments 
these  disturbing  figures.  The  most  con- 
servative predictions  indicate  that  by 
the  year  1975  over  50  percent  of  the 
American  footwear  market  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  foreign  shoes.  The  continuation 
of  this  high  influx  of  foreign  shoes  has 
implications  which  not  only  adversely 
affect  employment  within  the  footwear 
industiT.  but  threatens  the  well-being  of 
the  industry  itself. 

In  order  for  one  to  more  fully  appreci- 
ate the  magnitude  of  this  problem  one 
should  be  aware  that  there  are  presently 
over  1,100  footwear  factories  located  in 
over  600  communities  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  facilities,  primarily 
located  in  towns  where  the  industry  is 
the  principal  means  of  employment,  pro- 
vide jobs  for  over  200,000  Americans. 
Many  of  these  newly  trained  workers 


were  once  unproductive  members  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  The  livelihood  of 
these  hard-working  Americans  is  now  in 
jeopardy.  In  the  first  half  of  1969,  for 
example,  seven  New  England  shoe  fac- 
tories have  been  forced  to  close  down. 
The  American  shoe  industi-y  and  its 
workers  clearly  need  relief  from  this  ex- 
isting oppressive  and  dangerous  import 
situation. 

In  answer  to  tlie  urgent  demand  for 
action,  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Honorable  James  A. 
Burke,  has  performed  an  outstanding 
service  to  the  Nation  in  regard  to  solving 
this  serious  problem.  As  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  petition  signed  by 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  document,  directly  dealing 
with  this  problem,  requests  that  the 
White  House  take  immediate  measures 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  prin- 
ciple footwear  supplying  nations.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  these  talks  would  be  to 
establish  a  much-needed  system  of 
voluntai-y  import  limitations.  The  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  President  are 
part  of  an  effort  to  return  the  shoe  in- 
dustry to  its  position  as  a  healthy  func- 
tioning member  of  the  economy.  It  is  part 
of  a  desire  to  give  both  the  foreign  and 
American  footwear  industries  a  fair 
share  of  the  ever-expanding  American 
footwear  markets. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolution    Memorializing    the    Congress 
OP  THE  United  States  To  Adopt  Legislation 
To  Protect   and  Promote   the   Shoe   In- 
dustry 

Whereas,  Many  shoe  factories  have  closed 
down  in  the  Commonwealth;  and 

Whereas.  The  import  of  low-cost  shoes  with 
low-tariff  duties  has  glutted  the  shoe  market 
to  the  detriment  of  the  shoe  industry  and 
threatens  to  destroy  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth's most  vital  industries;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
shoe  Industry  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
country  and  to  subsidize  said  Industry  In 
areas  where  it  may  be  necessary  so  that  the 
industry  will  not  be  wiped  out  In  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  In  the  New 
England  area  and  the  Commonwealth;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  July  8, 
1969. 

Wallace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 


BUSING  PROHIBITED 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, this  House  wisely  prohibited  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  busing  of  students  to 
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schools  out  of  their  home  area.  This  re- 
affirms the  law  we  have  on  the  books  pro- 
hibiting such  busing.  During  the  recent 
presidential  campaign.  President  Nixon 
said,  and  I  quote: 

I  oppose  any  action  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  goes  beyond  a  mandate  of  Congress; 
a  case  In  point  is  the  busing  of  studentsto 
achieve  racial  balance  in  the  schools.  The 
law  clearly  states  the  desegregation  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  balance. 
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representative  to  render  your  service  and 
efforts  in  helping  us  to  maintain  the  present 
status  of  our  school. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  truly  j'ours, 

LoNNn:  Davis, 
Chairman  of  Trustee  Board. 
James  Cunningham, 

Board  Member. 
Rev.  James   Kirkset. 

Board  Member. 
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man  to  render  your  service  and  efforU   in 
helping  us  to  maintain  our  school. 
Verv  truly  yours, 

Alice  Gamble. 
President  of  Student  Council. 
Peggie  Porman, 

Secretary. 
Marcaretta    Tinsley. 
Student  Council  Adviser. 


Yet  despite  his  statement  and  despite 
the  law.  President  Nixon  has  allowed  his 
appointed  officials  in  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Justice  Department,  to  condone 
the  busing  of  students  to  achieve  racial 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  people  just  do  not 
understand  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  blatantly  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  while  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  indi\idual  offenders 
who  violate  the  same  law.  My  people  have 
written  me  to  ask  why  and  I  cannot  tell 
them. 

It  is  not  just  the  white  people  of  my 
State  that  are  opposed  to  busing.  On 
February  25th  of  this  year,  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  letters  from 
Negro  students,  teachers,  parents  and 
school  trustees  who  opposed  the  closing 
of  their  very  fine  St.  Clair  County  train- 
ing school  so  that  integration  might  be 
achieved  in  that  county.  These  people 
wanted  to  retain  their  own  school,  their 
own  football  team.  band,  glee  club,  and 
their  own  identity.  Yet.  come  September, 
their  school  will  be  closed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Nixon, 
HEWs  Secretary  Pinch,  and  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  will  give  some  consider- 
ation to  the  fact  that  the  House  has  once 
again  prohibited  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance. 
At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
again  some  of  the  letters  from  my  Negro 
constituents  who  oppose  the  closing  of 
their  school  this  September. 

The  letters  follow : 

Pell  City.  Ala., 
January  30, 1969. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Nichols:  We.  the  members 
of  the  Trustee  Board  of  the  St.  Clair  County 
Training  School,  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  abolishing  of  our  High  School  Depart- 
ment. The  school  presently  consists  of  Grades 
1-12,  and  we  would  like  to  maintain  these 
grades.  If  the  High  School  Department  is 
taken  awav.  there  will  not  be  one  predomi- 
nantly all'  Negro  High  School  in  St.  Clair 
County.  Our  school  is  accredited  by  the 
State  fjepartment  and  one  of  the  few  schools 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  to  be  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

We.  as  board  members,  feel  that  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  schools  in  our  county,  dis- 
trict or  State,  with  an  excellent  curriculum 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural needs  of  our  children.  We  realize  the 
excellent  Job  that  our  competent  and  quali- 
fied principal  and  staff  are  doing  in  preparing 
our  children  to  be  worthwhile  citizens  and  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  tomorrow. 

The  losing  of  our  High  School  will  bring 
bleakness  and  despair  to  the  students, 
teachers,  parents  and  the  Immediate  and  sur- 
rounding communities. 

So.  we  are  faithfully  asking  you  as  our 


Pei-l  CITY,  Ala. 
January  30. 1969. 

Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

MY    DEAR    MR.    Nichols:    We.    the    Parent 
Teachers    Association,    and    citizens    of    the 
Pell  City  and  surrounding  communities  are 
deeplv  concerned  with  a  perplexing  situation. 
We  have  been  informed  that  In  the  very  near 
future,    our    school,    the    St.    Clair    County 
Training  School,  located  in  Pell  City,  which 
presentlv  consists  of  Grades  1-12,  will  become 
an  Elementarv  and  Junior  High  School.  Our 
school,  a  modern  brick  .eneer  structure,  with 
a  competent  and  an  energetic  principal  and 
a  qualified  staff  are  working  faithfully  and 
diligently    with    our    children    in    trying    to 
meet  their  educational,  social,  and  cultural 
needs.  It  will  be  very  regrettable  to  us  that 
If    the    High    School    Department    is    taken 
awav    there  will  not  be  one  predominantly 
all  Negro  High  School  in  St.  Clair  County. 
We  feel  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  schools 
m  our  countv,  district,  or  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama   It  is  accredited  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  ana  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation  of   Secondary   Schools   and   Colleges. 
We  are  seeking  vour  help  as  our  Congress- 
man  and   representative   from   the   State   of 
Alabama  and  our  district  to  render  your  serv- 
ice   and   efforts   In    helping   us   to   maintain 
the  present  status  of  our  school. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

GEORGIA    L.    KIRKSEY. 

President  of  P.T.A. 
LotnzA  Lane, 
Member  of  Executive  Committee. 

LIZZIE    BOBMAN. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee. 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC   AND 
ATMOSPHERIC   AGENCY 


Pell  City.  Ala.. 
February  14.  1969. 

Hon.  BILL  Nichols. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Nichols:  We.  the  student  body 
of  the  St.  Clair  County  Training  School,  are 
soliciting  vour  assistance  in  helping  to  main- 
tain the  present  status  of  our  school.  Grades 
1-12  Many  of  us  who  had  our  beginning  at 
the  County  Training  School  would  like  for  It 
to  be  the  school  that  we  could  refer  to  as 
•our  dear  Alma  Mater."  We,  the  Elementary. 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  students  have 
anticipated  being  the  potential  graduates  of 
this  school. 

Another  one  of  our  basic  concerns  Is  that 
we  would  like  to  maintain  our  high  school  so 
there  might  be  one  predominantly  all  Negro 
school  in  St.  Clair  County.  We  feel  that  we 
have  an  outstanding  school,  for  there  are 
many  former  students  who  have  pursued 
higher  goals  in  life  and  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful Everv  effort  Is  toeing  done  by  our 
qualified  principal  and  staff  in  providing 
knowledge  and  skills  that  will  help  us  to  be- 
come useful  and  productive  members  of  our 
soc  i  G  t  V . 

The  school  being  accredited  by  the  State 
Department  and  one  of  the  few  schools  ac- 
credited bv  the  Southern  Association  of  Sec- 
ondarv  Schools  and  Colleges  is  a  remarkable 
accomplishment  for  us.  Taking  the  High 
School  Department  away  will  destroy  these 
accomplishments  that  we  have  diligently 
toiled  to  obtain. 

We  are  seeking  your  help  as  our  Congress- 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1969 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  Chairman  Alton  Len- 
NON  of  the  Oceanography  Subcommittee, 
a  bill  which  will,  if  enacted,  establish  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  agency 
which  is  being  referred  to  as  NOAA  will 
advance  our  oceanographic  efforts  to  the 
same  degree  that  NASA  has  done  In  ad- 
vancing our  space  technology. 

If  the  Apollo  flight  has  done  nothing 
else  it  has  shown  us  what  near-miracles 
can  be  achieved  by  a  unified,  coordinated 
agency  with  clearly  defined  goals.  No  one 
has  anything  but  praise  for  the  way 
the  NASA  agency  has  developed  our  space 
capacities.  When  NASA  was  founded,  the 
United  States  was  a  poor  second  in  space; 
today  we  are  unquestionably  first. 

But.  there  is  another  frontier  besides 
that  of  space,  and  that  is  the  ocean.  It 
is  much  closer  to  us.  yet  we  know  almost 
as  little  about  it  as  we  do  about  space. 
And   this   other   frontier   has   infinitely 
more  possibilities  of  benefiting  mankind. 
At  the  present  time  our  governmental 
oceanographic    studies   are    fragmented 
and  diffused  among  many  different  de- 
partments. The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Departments  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  National  Science  Foundation- 
all  these  have  agencies  that  work  exten- 
sively on,  in.   and  under  the  sea.   and 
interaction  with  the  atmosphere.  Addi- 
tionally it  is  the  oceans.  There  is  duplica- 
tion, there  is  lack  of  coordination,  and 
most  important,  there  is  a  lack  of  Im- 
petus, of  priority  of  a  common  mission. 
It  is  a  lack  of  national  direction  and 
purpose  that  the  establishment  of  NOAA 
is  designed  to  overcome.  To  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  these  agencies,  this  legisla- 
tion would  group  them  together  into  one 
single  entity.  And  to  give  them  direc- 
tion, it  would  establish  a  national  advis- 
ory committee,  composed  of  top-rank- 
ing industry,  scientific,  and  educational 
representatives,   who  would   advise   the 
NOAA  agency. 

Exploration  of  our  planet's  "inner 
space"— its  oceans  and  atmosphere- 
holds  promise  of  greatly  benefiting 
mankind.  The  ocean's  potential  for  food 
production,  for  mining,  even  for  habita- 
tion, is  enormous,  and  almost  totally  un- 
tapped. With  a  coordinated  national  ef- 
fort working  in  conjunction  with  the  siz- 
able civilian  sector  in  this  field,  we  can 
begin  to  exploit  this  largely  untouched 
resource. 
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Establishing  such  a  unified  agency,  of 
course,  is  only  the  beginning.  We  must 
continue  to  increase  our  commitment  to 
this  vitally  important  endeavor.  In  spite 
of  a  recent  rise  in  interest  in  oceanogra- 
phy, we  have  as  yet  barely  broken  the 
surface  as  far  as  a  truly  comprehensive 
national  effort  in  oceanographic  research 
and  development  is  concerned. 

Establishment  of  such  an  agency,  too, 
can  be  a  logical  first  step  toward  joint 
efforts  in  exploring  and  developing  the 
resources  of  international  waters.  Some 
international  efforts  have  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  much  more  can  and 
should  be  done,  and  I  see  NOAA  as  a 
prime  vehicle  for  participating  in  such 
future  cooperative  efforts. 

Establishing  NOAA  can  be  a  valuable 
step  forward  in  improving  both  our  na- 
tional and  International  coordination  in 
exploring  the  seas.  It  is  an  important  be- 
ginning, and  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  this  legislation. 


GEORGIA  NEWSPAPERS  COMMENT 
ON  APOLLO  11 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GSOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
already  been  written  regarding  the  now 
historic  moon  landing.  However.  I  feel 
the  following  editorials  from  some  of  the 
l^e  newspapers  of  Georgia's  First  Dis- 
trict should  be  noted  as  they  express  the 
feelings  of  our  everyday  citizen  for  the 
greatest  technological  experience  and 
most  important  scientific  achievement 
the  world  has  ever  known : 

[Prom  the  Statesboro  (Ga.)   Bulloch  Herald 
rimes.  July  24.  1969 1 

The  following  la  a  poem  written  by 
Frances  Hill  Hathaway,  a  Special  Writer  for 
■  Today"  a  dally  newspaper  published  in  Bre- 
vard County.  Florida,  which  is  called  the 
"Birthplace  of  the  Space  Age."  The  F>oem  ap- 
peared in  the  Wednesday  16,  1969  Issue  of 
"Today."  the  day  of  the  launch  of  Apollo  11 
at  Cape  Kennedy. 

"LET    n    BEGIN 

"I  am  a  Dream. 

I  was  birthed  In  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men.  But  a  greater  force  than  man 
seemed  to  surround  by  drive  to  Ije- 
come  reality. 

"I  am  a  Challenge. 

I  represent  the  Impossible  achieved.  I 
am  a  shout  to  the  heavens  that  man 
craves  to  know,  and  is  coming  to  find 
out. 

"I  am  a  Fulfillment. 

I  am  a  mighty  physical  creation, 
dazzling  in  my  proportions.  But  I  am 
also  in  men.  often  in  their  courage. 
I  offer  proof  that  man  has  Inflnlte 
ability  to  do  what  he  wills,  and  that 
these  energies  can  be  a  powerful  force 
for  good. 

"I  am  Hope. 

That  in  opening  the  door  to  a  new 
era  all  peoples  may  profit  from  the 
benefits  that  accrue.  That  as  he  ful- 
fills a  long-felt  destiny  man  may  greet 
this  new  day  In  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  humility — and  unity. 
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"I  am  a  Prayer. 

That  by  reaching  Into  the  unknown 
and  seeking  such  heights,  man  may 
become  more  mindful  of  hia  own  per- 
spective. That  the  Faith  which  propels 
him  on  his  farthest  Journey  also 
brings  him  nearer  to  his  neighbor. 

"I  am  Tomorrow. 

I  carry  men  to  walk  upon  the  moon. 
And  things  will  never  be  the  same 
again. 

"I  am  Now. 

X  am  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 
And  I  am  eager. 

"I  am  Columbia.  I  am  Eagle.  I  am  Earth. 

"I  am  Apollo  11. 
Aud  I  am  ready. 
Let  it  begin." 

[From  the  Mlllen  (Ga.)  News,  July  24.  1969) 
Otm   Space   Achievements 

Every  American  should  stand  a  little  taller 
after  the  successful  landing  on  the  moon  by 
the  men  of  Apollo  1 1 .  Insofar  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain this  is  one  of  man's  greatest  achieve- 
ments and  has  Set  a  mark  that  will  be  hard 
to  excell. 

This  landing  on  the  moon  certainly  should 
convince  everyone  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
"know-how"  In  America.  It  has  created  an 
image  that  we  are  not  a  static  people  and 
Just  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  or  the 
affluent  society  that  we  have  been  accused 
of  enjoying. 

Millions  of  words  will  be  written  and 
spoken  but  we  fijid  words  are  inadequate  to 
express  our  deep  gratitude  for  being  an 
American  and  for  being  able  to  actually 
witness  such  a  feat.  We  shall  ever  press  for- 
ward and  be  prouder  stUl  that  we  are  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  much  work  to  be  done  but  we 
are  well  on  our  way  if  only  our  people  would 
Just  find  a  quiet  spot;  take  stock  of  what 
they  have  that  others  haven't  £ind  Just  be 
a  little  more  appreciative  of  the  freedoms 
that  we  enjoy  and  come  to  a  realization  that 
America  is  the  land  of  opfKDrtunity  and  chal- 
lenges. We  believe  that  we  Americans  will 
measure  up. 

We  were  Interested  to  read  the  thoughts 
of  Werner  von  Braun,  an  eminent  man  of 
science  whose  rockets  are  taking  men  to  the 
moon,  and  we  quote: 

"Manned  space  flight  is  an  amazing 
achievement,  but  it  has  opened  for  us  thus 
far  only  a  tiny  door  for  viewing  the  awesome 
reaches  of  space.  Our  outlook  through  this 
I>eephole  at  the  vast  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse only  confirms  our  belief  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  creator." 

Our  prayers  are  for  the  safe  landing  of  the 
"Men  on  the  Moon"  on  earth,  ae  we  go  to 
press. 
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[Prom  the  Screven  County   (Ga.)    Sylvanla 

Telephone,  July  25,  1969] 

The  Eagle  Lands 

A  dispirited  and  restless  America  badly 
needed  a  boost  and  over  the  weekend  the 
scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and  above 
all  the  astronauts  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram gave  us  one. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Americans 
have  been  as  united  in  their  enthusiasm  as 
they  were  Sunday,  pulling  for  Nell  Arm- 
strong, Buzz  Aldrln.  and  Michael  Collins  to 
accomplish  what  seemed  virtually  impos- 
sible to  most  laymen — the  first  landing  by 
men  on  the  moon. 

Most  of  the  experts  had  agreed  that  the 
touchdown  on  the  moon  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  most  critical  part  of  the  entire 
exploit,  so  a  national  sigh  of  relief — or 
maybe  a  cry  of  exultation — went  up  with 
Armstrong's  words:  "Tranquility  Base  here. 
The  Eagle  has  landed." 

This  was  the  climax  of  long  years  of  strug- 
gle.   Back    In    1957    the    Russians    quietly 


launched  the  first  satellite,  while  our  much- 
publicized  Vanguard  blew  up  on  the  pad. 
The  Russians  were  first  to  put  a  man  In 
space,  first  to  put  a  man  in  orbit,  first  to  or- 
bit the  moon  with  an  unmanned  satellite — 
for  years  it  seemed  that  the  United  States 
was  not  doing  well  with  its  space  effort. 

But  the  failures  added  to  the  determina- 
tion as  well  as  the  technical  and  scientific 
know-how  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  program.  Even  the  biggest 
blow  of  all.  the  fire  which  took  the  lives  of 
three  astronauts  early  in  1967,  did  not  criti- 
cally hurt  the  program.  A  full  year  spent  in 
checking  and  re  checking  safety  provisions 
probably  paid  off  in  the  long  run  and  the 
entire  program  "rocketed"  ahead  with  a 
burst  of  speed  that  astonished  even  Dr.  Wer- 
ner von  Braun. 

A  team  effort  it  certainly  was.  Everyone 
responsible  for  solving  the  fantastic  scien- 
tific problems  and  the  equally  fantastic  ad- 
ministrative complexities  is  due  full  credit. 
But  we  don't  believe  that  the  wild  acclaim 
for  the  three  astronauts  Is  unjustified.  Men 
who  have  the  courage  to  undertake  a  Jour- 
ney like  that  one  are  entitled  to  the  unre- 
strained admiration  of  their  countrymen 
and  at  this  stage  In  our  national  history  a 
little  hero-worship  will  not  hurt  us  a  bit. 

America  has  many  problems — slums,  pol- 
lution, noise,  racial  strife,  student  unrest, 
everything  that  has  dominated  our  atten- 
tion in  recent  years. 

These  problems  are  still  with  us  and  will 
be  around  for  years  to  come.  But  maybe  we 
can  now  eradicate  the  worry  and  frustra- 
tion of  recent  years  and  face  the  future  with 
the  confidence  that  a  nation  which  can 
send  men  to  the  moon  can  solve  these 
problems  too. 

I  Prom    the    Dublin     (Ga.)     Courier-Herald, 

July  24,  1969] 

Aftermath  of  Moon  Visit 

For  ages  men  and  women  have,  poetically 
at  least,  sighed  for  the  Moon.  Lovers  have 
basked  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  earth's 
satellite,  and  the  acme  of  something  to  ask 
for  was  the  Moon. 

Through  the  ages  poets  have  characterized 
the  Moon  In  many  ways,  but  the  Moon  re- 
mained a  mystic  ball  that  changes  Its  shape 
with  mathematical  regularity,  brought  tides 
and  ebb  tides  to  both  sides  of  the  oceans. 
The  influence  of  the  Moon  as  Interpreted  by 
men  ran  the  full  gamut  of  human  emotions, 
depending  in  large  measure  on  the  mood  of 
the  observer. 

But  until  last  week,  the  Moon  was  an  un- 
attainable and  mysterious  body,  unknown  to 
men.  a  night  object  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miles  away. 

Three  Americans,  with  the  aid  of  thou- 
sands of  earth-bound  associates,  are  In  the 
process  of  eliminating  much  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Moon.  Soon  the  scientists  in  U.S.  lab- 
oratories will  critically  and  exhaustively  ana- 
lyze samples  of  the  rocks  and  dust  that  were 
picked  up  on  the  Moon.  The  vast  amount  of 
information  that  has  been  accumulated  by 
Apollo  10  and  Apollo  11  will  add  to  man's 
ability  to  understand  what  has  been  a  mys- 
tery since  the  beginning  of  man. 

Has  the  Moon  lost  Its  romantic  associa- 
tions? It  has  not,  we  think,  but  those  asso- 
ciations will  be  enhanced  as  men  delve  into 
the  mysteries  that  have  puzzled  mankind. 

The  soft,  golden  glow  will  still  fall  upon 
the  earth.  The  rising  ball  of  fire  will  still 
come  up  over  the  horizon  and  gradually  as- 
sume the  golden  globe  that  It  has  for  cen- 
turies past. 

But  man  has  been  on  the  Moon,  and  rather 
than  detract  from  the  associations  emotion- 
ally and  psychologically  that  men  have  had 
for  ages,  there  will  come,  and  Is  already  here, 
a  new  appreciation  of  man's  knowledge  of 
and  his  ability  to  learn  more  of  the  space 
and  bodies  that  make  up  the  world  beyond 
his  immediate  touch. 
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(From    the   Gwden    City    (Ga.)    Perimeter, 

July  34,  1969] 

Great  Event 

A  dream  came  true  Sunday  night  when 
man  set  foot  on  the  moon. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  most  men 
living  today  have  had  that  dream,  and  per- 
haps have  secretly  wished  that  it  would 
come  in  their  life  time.  And  it  did. 

Probably  the  Moon  Walk  will  rank  as  the 
single  most  important  event  of  our  lifetime 
if  not  in  the  entire  history  of  mankind.  It 
clearlv  demonstrated  man's  abllit.  to  break 
the  bonds  of  earth  and  reach  out  into  the 

universe.  ,  _,       ...     „,, 

This  tremendous  step  forward,  with  all 
of  its  excitement  and  wonder,  carries  with 
It  some  sobering  implications  too.  And  these 
center  on  the  uses  to  which  this  magnificent 
feat  will  be  put.  Will  it  eventually  be  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind,  or  will  t  lead 
finally  to  his  own  destruction?  By  his  own 

hand' 

There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  where 
all  this  should  lead,  but  the  big  question 
Is  "Will  it?"  That  is  one  which  man  can 
only  answer  himself.  „,,«„ 

What  once  was  a  wild  tale  of  scientific 
fantasy,  though  at  times,  while  watching  the 
telecast  of  the  exploration,  there  w^  the 
feeling  that  this  was  some  science-fiction 
movie  or  the  animation  of  the  Buck  Rogers 
or  Plash  Gordon  comic  strips.  Then  came  the 
realization  that  this  wasn't  Just  another 
movie,  but  the  real  thing. 

Never  before  has  mankind  watched  any- 
thing like  it.  Marco  Polo  did  his  exploring 
alone,  and  reported  back  his  findings  and 
adventures.  The  same,  too,  with  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  Lewis  and  Clark,  Admiral 
Bvrd  and  all  the  other  famous  explorers 
and  'their  discoveries.  While  the  world,  or 
part  of  it,  waited,  the  real  work  was  done, 
and  not  known  for  months,  and  In  some  cases 

^^While  the  moon  landing  came  a  totally  new 
experience.  The  entire  world  was  there!  And 
while  we  will  have  to  wait  for  outcome  of 
some  of  the  experiments,  everyone  with  ac- 
cess to  a  television  screen  saw  the  real  dis- 
covery as  it  occured. 

Within  minutes — even  seconds — this  big 
old  tired  worid,  which  had  been  growing 
smaller  with  each  new  discovery,  had  sud- 
denly shrunk  to  a  small  object  indeed.  And 
with  it,  man,  himself. 

If  there  is  a  lesson,  or  a  new  objective,  as 
a  result  of  the  Apollo  XI  filght,  it  is  that 
man  must  settle  his  squabbles,  end  his  wars, 
solve  his  problems,  and  get  busy  in  harmony 
to  continue  on  the  path  set  by  this  great 
achievement. 

This  next  item  which  appeared  in  the 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Evening  Press  is,  I  think, 
a  most  eloquent  retort  to  the  critics  of 
our  space  program. 

Sorry  About  That 
A  fable:  ^    ^ 

"I  regret  to  tell  you  this,  Columbus,  but 
we've  decided  against  sending  you  on  that 
voyage,"  said  Queen  Isabella.  "It's  nice  to 
explore  the  unknown  and  discover  new  lands, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
world  is  really  round,  but  we've  decided  to 
call  off  the  voyage  and  spend  the  money  on 
problems  here  at  home." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  IN- 
COME  MAINTENANCE   ACT 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Friday.  August  1.  1969 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  entitled  the  "Fed- 
CXV 1383— Part  16 
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eral  Income  Maintenance  and  Public  As- 
sistance Act"  which  I  feel  Is  needed  to 
achieve  long-overdue  reforms  In  our  pub- 
lic welfare  system. 

This  bill  would  bring  a  new  concept  to 
our  social  service  responsibilities  by 
creating  a  uniform  formula  of  payments 
for  welfare  recipients  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, regardless  of  the  State  in  which 
they  live. 

It  would  place  in  the  hands  of  tne 
Federal  Government  under  an  income- 
maintenance  program  the  responsibUity 
for  needy  persons  who  are  blind,  aged, 
or  disabled,  set  up  a  standard  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  program  for 
needy  individuals  and  families  not  other- 
wise ehgible  under  the  income-main- 
tenance program,  establish  work  incen- 
tive programs  by  permitting  welfare  re- 
cepients  to  retain  a  part  of  the  money 
they  earn  without  suffering  a  reduction 
in  their  welfare  payments,  provide  for 
the  withholding  of  funds  for  those  phys- 
ically able  who  refused  to  work,  and  at- 
tempt to  remove  some  of  the  causes  of 
our  growing  welfare  rolls  by  providing 
a  voluntary  family  planning  service. 

It  would  crack  down  on  the  disap- 
pearing father  of  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock  to  guarantee  payments  for  their 
support  through  reciprocal  agreements 
between  States,  reUeve  the  burden  of 
States  bv  increasing  to  at  least  75  per- 
cent the  Federal  Government's  participa- 
tion in  programs  for  the  medically  in- 
digent and  provide  by  block  grants  to 
States  a  much-needed  stimulant  for  re- 
search programs  to  find  ways  they  can 
divest  themselves  of  the  titanic  paper 
work  and  repetitive  bureaucratic  chores 
with  the  major  goal  being  to  increase  ef- 
ficiency and  reduce  costs. 

Our  welfare  system  has  developed 
vastly  different  responsibilities  since  its 
emergent  days  of  the  depression.  Like 
Topsy.  it  grew  and  grew  to  a  point  where 
costs  have  soared  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  pay. 

The  States'  efforts  to  carrj'  out  their 
responsibUities  in  the  field  of  public  wel- 
fare has  been  an  abject  failure.  Major 
reform  is  needed  now  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  present  jungle-like  system  with  its 
jumble  of  differing  regulations,  making  it 
a  monstrous  complexity  totally  incom- 
prehensible and  justifiably  irritating  to 
everyone. 

My  State  of  New  York  has  been  es- 
pecially concerned  and  frustrated  with 
this  problem. 

This  bill  has  been  prepared  after  long 
conference  with  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed members  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State.  State  Senator  William  E. 
Adams.  Republican  of  the  town  of  Tona- 

wanda. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  State  senate 
social  service  committee  and  joint  legis- 
lative committee  on  social  senices  and 
was  named  recently  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller to  head  up  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  revise  New  York  State's  social 
services  law. 

The  Federal  Government  must  be 
equally  sensitive  to  the  need  for  drastic 
changes  now.  I  might  also  mention  that 
New  York  State  earlier  this  year  called 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  enact  just 
such  a  law.  noting  that  in  today's  society, 
States  are  no  longer  able  to  control  or 
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reduce  the  causes  of  rising  welfare  rolls; 
nor  are  they  able  to  adequately  finance 
their  systems. 

This  bill  seeks  to  esUblish  a  national 
criteria,  consistent  with  health  and  hu- 
man dignity,  below  which  welfare  pay- 
ments would  not  be  permitted  to  fall. 

Through  it.  the  Federal  Government 
by  creating  an  equiUble  reimbursement 
system  for  all  States,  would  be  accepting 
its  national  commitment  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  aU  citizens 
no  matter  where  they  reside. 

It  would  also  reduce  the  serious  prob- 
lem— especially  critical  in  our  urban 
areas — created  by  people  migrating  from 
SUtes  with  low  payments  to  States  with 
high  payments. 

The  minimum  living  standard  would 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  taking 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  re- 
gional price  levels,  age  and  composition 
of  famiUes.  and  differences  in  costs  of 
living  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
plus  conditions  of  health  such  as  blind- 
ness and  disability. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example  of 
present-day  payment  disparities  accord- 
ing to  a  report  for  March  1969  on  old 
age  assistance.  „„  ,„„ 

A  State  in  the  Midwest  listed  23,100 
recipients  on  its  rolls  receiving  a  total 
payment  of  $2.4  million  for  an  average 
payment  of  $106.20.  Yet  a  southern  SUte 
with  almost  five  times  as  many  recipi- 
ents—114,000— paid  out  about  three 
times  as  much  or  $7  mUlion  for  an 
average  of  $61.95. 

I  realize  that  differing  conditions 
such  as  living  cost  are  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  variance  is  obvious. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  simple  stand- 
ardized formula  for  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  public  assistance.  It  will  pro- 
mote more  equitable  benefits  for  the 
recipients  and  a  financially  fairer  social 
service  program  for  the  States  without 
penalizing  those  States  and  their  people 
whose  systems  are  now  more  compre- 
hensive. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues,  as 
I  know  they  will,  to  give  this  proposa 
their    earnest    study    to    prevent    total 
disaster  in  our  national  welfare  system. 


STERNGLASS  SENSATIONALISM 
CRITICIZED 


HON. 


CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday.  August  1.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  received  a  scare  let- 
ter from  Esquire  magazine  enclosing  a 
copy  of  an  article  it  is  going  to  publish 
authored  by  one  Ernest  J.  Stemglass 
who  is  a  college  professor.  For  some  time 
Stemglass  has  been  under  severe  criti- 
cism for  sloppy  scholai-ship  and  for 
dressing  up  his  theories  as  if  they  were 
facts  The  following  article  appears  in 
todavs  Washington  Star  and  quite  prop- 
erly 'takes  Stemglass  to  task  for  trying 
first  to  bend  theories  into  facts  and  then 
use  the  result  as  an  argument  in  the 
ABM  debate: 
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Sensationalism  on  ABM  Decried 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

Esquire  Magazine,  which  thrives  on  con- 
troversy, added  a  new  Ingredient  to  the  de- 
bate over  the  anti-ballistic  missile  this  week 
with  newspaper  advertisements  which  many 
leading  scientlsta  regard  as  Irresponsible. 

Esquire's  ad  heralded  an  article  on  the 
ABM  luridly  entitled.  ■The  Death  of  All  Chil- 
dren "  It  described  this  as  "a  summary  of 
research  on  the  matter  of  nuclear  fallout, 
pulled  together  for  the  first  time  by  Ernest 
J  Sternglass,  professor  of  radiation  physics 
at   the  University  of  Pittsburgh." 

So  important  is  Its  article.  Esquire  said  in 
promotional  letters  to  newspaper  editors  and 
reporters,  that  although  it  was  received  after 
deadline,  it  was  incorp)orated  in  the  "Sep- 
tember"  issue  (published  July  29)  as  a  stop- 
the-press  insert. 

Actually  the  closely  printed  four-page 
"Footnote  to  the  ABM  Controversy"  is  a  re- 
hash of  tired  old  arguments  aired  by  Stern- 
glass  in  various  fortims  over  the  last  six 
years  and  discredited  almost  without  excep- 
tion 

To  assert  that  Sternglass'  sensational 
claims  against  the  ABM  are  unjustified  is  not 
to  say. that  a  case  cannot  be  made  against 
tUe  system  now  neanng  a  vote  on  Capitol 
Hill  There  are  plenty  of  arguments  against 
the  ABM  that  make  sense — social,  geopoliti- 
cal, technological  and  scientific — but  Stem- 
glass'  isn't  among  them 

There  is  the  danger,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  opponents  of  the  ABM,  that  Stem- 
glass'  overstatement  of  risks  could  actually 
backfire,  even  perhaps  changing  a  last  min- 
ute "no  "  vote  to  a  "yes"  vote. 

Sternglass'  thesis — which  he  has  aired  in 
testimony  before  Congress,  on  television,  and 
in  articles  in  "Science."  "The  3u!letln  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists.  "  and  a  doctor's  newspaper 
called  "Medical  Tribune  " — is  that  atmos- 
pheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons  has  had  a 
marked  and  measurable  effect  on  live  births 
In  the  United  States  since  1945,  when  the 
atomic  age  began  with  an  explosion  near 
Alamogordo,  N  M. 

Sternglass  claims  that  nuclear  testing  has 
led  to  "almost  one  excess  death  per  hundred 
live  births"  or  a  total  of  "over  440,000  baby 
deaths  "  during  the  nuclear  age. 

Looking  ahead,  he  has  asserted  that  genetic 
damage  from  the  detonation  of  ABM  war- 
heads defending  against  a  missile  attack 
"could  Itself  produce  sufficient  (fallout)  in 
the  following  few  months  to  seal  the  biologi- 
cal doom  of  mankind." 

In  the  Esquire  article,  he  goes  even  fur- 
ther. "The  fact  is  this.  "  Sternglass  writes,  "a 
full-scale  ABM  system,  protecting  the  United 
States  against  a  Soviet  first  strike,  could,  if 
successful,  cause  the  extinction  of  the  hu- 
man race." 

Sternglass  says  nothing  about  what  may 
happen  if  the  ABM  is  unsuccessful,  or  the 
possibility  that  developers  of  the  defense  sys- 
tem may  be  unable  to  stay  ahead  of  deter- 
mined builders  of  an  offensive  capability. 

But.  whether  by  accident  or  intention,  he 
falls  into  all  sorts  of  traps  as  he  builds  his 
case  against  the  ABM. 

Take  the  matter  of  excess  infant  deaths. 
Sternglass  claims  the  pre-natal  exposure  to 
fallout  resulting  from  the  1945  New  Mexico 
tests  quickly  led  to  the  maintenance  of  rela- 
tively high  fetal  and  infant  deaths  in  distant 
states  lying  along  the  path  of  the  fallout. 

In  fact,  however,  measurements  recorded 
at  the  time  of  the  tests  showed  that  the  ex- 
plosion injected  only  a  minute  amount  of 
fallout  into  the  stratosphere,  and  that  the 
debris  was  confined  to  New  Mexico  and  parts 
of  nearby  Kansas  and  Nebraska — not  the 
states  where  the  decline  in  infant  mortality 
failed  to  level  off  as  expected. 

In  reproductive  experiments  on  mice,  cited 
repeatedly  by  Sternglass  ( but  not  done  by 
him),  for  instance,   large  numbers  of  fetal 
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deaths  or  damaged  offspring  resulted  from 
injections  of  radioactive  strontium. 

But  mice  are  not  men,  the  dose  was  enor- 
mous by  human  standards,  and  injection  is 
not  the  way  strontium  90  enters  the  body 
after  fallout. 

Feeding  experiments  at  doses  comparable 
to  those  following  a  nuclear  explosion  In 
species  closer  to  man  have  yielded  far  less 
sensational  results, 

Sternglass  blames  fallout  for  such  things 
as  the  reduced  birth  weight  of  babies  over 
the  past  30  years,  although  every  mother 
knows  that  this  has  come  about  through 
altered  pre-natal  care  methods  which  delib- 
erately hold  down  the  mother's — and  the 
baby's — weight  during  pregnancy. 

In  marshalling  his  "facts"  to  show  a  rise 
in  ohildhood  leukemia,  he  cites  what  he  says 
was  an  alarming  increase  in  one  metropolitan 
area  where,  owing  to  population  growth,  the 
rate  has  actually  remained  stable. 

This  is  the  sort  of  "science"  for  which 
Sternglass  would  flunk  a  graduate  student 
for  trying  to  palm  off  in  the  guise  of  a 
research  paper. 

Fraught  as  It  Is  with  Irrelevancy  and  error, 
the  article  can  add  little  of  consequence  to 
lucid  debate  on  the  ABM.  and  can  only 
cause  confusion  and  emotionalism  in  a  situ- 
ation already  too  confused  and  emotional 
for  anyone's  good. 


INDIANA  STATE  POLICE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT ROBERT  K.  KONKLE 
DESCRIBES  INDIANA  TRAFFIC  AC- 
CIDENT RESEARCH 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  1,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  and  in  the  vitally  impor- 
tant field  of  highway  safety  this  is  espe- 
cially true.  The  following  article.  Ana- 
logue 1000,  which  appears  in  the  August 
1969  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin,  by  Indiana  State  Police  Super- 
intendent Robert  K.  Konkle.  describes 
the  intensive  study  undertaken  of  1.000 
fatal  traflSc  accidents  in  Indiana,  and  the 
recommendations  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  study: 

Analogue  1000 
(By  Robert  K.  Konkle) 

Analogue  1000  is  the  history  of  1.000  fatal 
traffic  accidents  that  occurred  on  rural  Indi- 
ana roads  and  highways  between  August 
1965  and  April  1967  and  claimed  a  total  oi 
1.238  lives.  This  study  was  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine exactly  how  those  accidents  happened 
through  a  probing,  indepth  examination  of 
any  incidents  or  factors  that  might  have  had 
some  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  tragedies. 

The  total  motor  vehicle  accident  situation 
is  an  enormous  and  complex  problem.  Efforts 
In  engineering,  public  education,  and  traffic 
law  enforcement  to  prevent  accidents  are  vir- 
tually overwhelmed  by  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous growth  of  traffic  volume.  New  roads 
cannot  be  built  fast  enough  nor  can  older 
routes  be  repaired  or  redesigned  quickly 
enough  to  absorb  this  growing  mass  of  ve- 
hicles. 

In  the  field  of  education,  legislative  action 
to  tighten  up  licensing  requirements  and 
Improve  traffic  court  systems  is  painstakingly 
slow.  Driver  education  programs  in  schools 
and  among  adult  groups  are  generally  in- 
sufficient. Law  enforcement  Is  hampered  by 
lack  of  manpower.  The  greatest  problem  fac- 
ing police  In  this  regard  is  that   the  large 
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number  of  accidents  causes  Investigators  to 
do  little  more  than  report  their  occurrance 
rather  than  conduct  thorough  investigations. 

In  July  1965  the  Indiana  SUte  Police,  with- 
out benefit  of  any  special  grants  or  financing, 
launched  a  study  project  In  hopes  that  prob- 
ing accident  analyses  would  provide  more 
and  better  information  on  the  exact  causes 
of  traffic  accidents. 

The  project  encompassed  1.000  fatal  smash- 
ups.  The  size  of  the  sampling  was  limited 
in  order  to  keep  research  within  manageable 
proi>ortlons.  State  police  Investigators  be- 
lieved the  circumstances  surrounding  these 
accidents  would  substantially  reflect  similar 
elements  of  all  traffic  accidents. 

All  Investigations  were  conducted  by  In- 
diana State  Police  troopers  who  are  trained 
accident  investigators.  At  the  time  of  the 
study,  there  were  570  troopers  assigned  to 
patrol  duties  in  Indiana's  92  counties. 

Troopers  were  given  an  outline  showing 
only  the  minimum  Information  which  would 
be  required.  Beyond  this,  they  were  asked 
to  use  initiative  and  investigative  judgment 
comparable  to  that  required  in  homicide  in- 
vestigations. Their  reports  were  submitted 
In  narrative  form  and  forwarded  to  State 
police  headquarters  in  Indianapolis  for  tab- 
ulation and  analysis  by  Lt.  Richard  A.  Berger 
of  the  department's  traffic  division 

Information  from  these  reports  was  en- 
coded into  an  information  retrieval  system. 
Data  from  the  system  cards  were  then  ana- 
lyzed and  compiled  for  this  report. 

Blood  or  breath  specimens  were  obtained 
in  most  cases.  Blood  samples  were  checked 
for  any  trace  of  barbiturates,  amphetamines, 
and  alcohol.  Breath  samples  were  analyzed 
for  blood-alcohol  content. 

findings 
Analysis  of  the  data  compiled  produced  the 
following  findings: 

1.  Human  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  the  number  one  cause  of  rural  traffic 
deaths  in  Indiana.  In  this  study  746  persons 
died  as  a  result  of  accidents  in  which  a 
drinking  driver  was  involved. 

2.  The  educational  level  of  a  driver  affects 
his  chances  of  becoming  Involved  In  a  fatal 
traffic  accident. 

3.  Novice  drivers,  on  the  road  to  gain  driv- 
ing skill  by  means  of  experience,  accounted 
for  263  deaths  according  to  trooper  investiga- 
tors and  in  themselves  present  a  critical 
problem. 

4.  Approximately  40  percent  of  traffic  law 
violations  in  this  study  could  be  considered 
to  have  been  willfully  committed. 

5.  Drivers  In  certain  vocations  are  more 
likely  to  make  driving  errors  that  result  in 
traffic  fatalities. 

6.  If  groups  of  people  may  be  categorized. 
we  concluded  that  the  group  causing  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  traffic  accidents  is  not 
likely  to  be  reached  by  safety  campaigns. 

7.  A  history  of  traffic  arrests  and  minor 
traffic  accidents  has  little  to  do  with  the 
probability  of  a  particular  driver's  having  a 
fatal  accident.  By  and  large,  fatal  accidents 
seem  to  be  chance  occurrences. 

8.  Two  percent  of  highway  deaths  might 
possibly  be  suicides. 

ALCOHOL 

An  analysis  of  figures  showing  drivers  who 
were  known  to  have  consumed  alcoholic 
beverages  prior  to  their  respective  accidents 
revealed  that  389  (82  percent)  were  at  fault, 
33  (7  percent)  were  partially  at  fault,  and  52 
(11  percent)  were  not  at  fault.  In  addition. 
18  percent  of  all  drivers  who  had  been  drink- 
ing were  under  Indiana's  legal  drinking  age 
of  21.  This  portion  of  the  study  also  showed 
that  half  the  total  number  of  drinking  driv- 
ers had  blood-alcohol  levels  of  above  0.16 
percent.  Indiana's  legal  limit  is  0.15  percent. 

DANGEROUS      DRUGS 

Blood  specimens  only  were  analyzed  for 
alcohol,     amphetamines,     and     barbiturates 
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and,  for  the  most  part,  were  obtained  from 
deceased  drivers. 

AT  FAULT-AICOHOL-BY  AGE 
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Although  we  were  unable  to  fully  gage  the 
extent  drugs  played  In  this  study,  we  did 
find  that  nine  drivers  had  consumed  bar- 
biturates and  five  persons  were  found  to  have 
consumed  sUmulants  prior  to  being  Involved 
m  fatal  wrecks.  Foiu-  of  these  persons  had 
also  consumed  alcohol  in  addition  to  the 
drugs. 

VOCATIONAL    FACTORS 

It  was  difficult  to  categorize  groups  of 
drivers  by  vocation  because  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  terminology  and  the  debatable  nature 
of   the   categories   selected. 

One  example  of  this  is  where  to  classify 
truckdrlvers.  We  put  some  in  the  skilled 
group,  some  in  the  semiskilled,  and  some  In 
the  unskilled  category  depending  on  quali- 
fications, type  of  operation,  and  previous 
experience. 

Office  administrators  were  considered 
skilled  while  file  clerks  were  generaUy  con- 
sidered to  be  semiskilled.  The  professional 
group  contained  those  persons  engaged  in 
commonly  recognized  business  and  tech- 
nological pursuits.  The  list  below  is  based 
on  tabulations  of  known  vocational  data: 

vocation:  ^^'^^ 

Semiskilled    -  ** 

Skilled -- - ]l 

Students    -  J^ 

Unskilled    labor. - --  IJ 

Housewives    ^ 

Farmers    * 

Professional    * 

Armed  Forces -  3 

Technological  ^ 
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exercise  poor  judgment  than  the  older  more 
experienced  driver.  For  example,  If  a  driver 
misjudges  his  speed  approaching  ley  Inter- 
sections several  times  without  kllUng  him- 
self he  win  probably  develop  reasonable 
judgment  and  sklU  in  this  particular 
weather-related  situation. 

MARGIN    FOR    ERROR 

All  Of  tis  have  observed  that  drt\-lng  Is 
deceptively  easv  and  that  a  margin  for  error 
does  exist,  particularly  for  those  drivers  who 
commit  hazardous  errors  and  still  manage 
to  avoid  accidents.  Arrests  by  our  troopers 
for  serious  moving  violations  outnumber  the 
fatal  accidents  ■we  investigate  by  nearly  100 
to  1.  This  ratio  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  myriad  dangerous  driving  acts  that  are 
not  seen  by  officers  on  patrol. 

How.  then,  can  the  less  experienced  person 
gain  driving  skills  and  good  judgment  vrtth- 
out  placing  other  motorists  on  the  road  in 
danger?  We  consider  this  a  serious  problem, 
substantiated  by  the  study  findings. 

For  example,  drivers  In  the  16-  to  21 -year- 
old  group  accounted  for  21  percent  of  all 
drivers  In  the  1,000  fatal  smashups.  They  also 
accounted  for  one-third  of  all  drivers  In  the 
•drove  too  fast  for  existing  conditions"  cate- 
gory which  was  primarily  weather  oriented. 
Finally,  60  percent  of  all  those  drivers  shown 
"at  fault"  In  this  age  group  committed  their 
driving  errors  as  a  result  of  Inexperience. 

NAMES    CHECKED 

All  drivers'  names  were  checked  through 
Indiana  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  files.  In- 
diana State  Police  accident  records,  and  the 
National  Driver  Register  (NDR).  Out-of- 
State  drivers  were  checked  through  the  NDR 
only.  The  NDR  at  the  time  of  this  report, 
contained  only  the  names  of  those  drivers 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious  traffic 
violation,  such  as  leaving  the  scene,  driving 
while  suspended  or  Intoxicated,  or  reckless 
homicide. 

We  were  surprised  at  how  few  drivers  had 
previous  arrest  and  accident  records.  We 
had  surmised  that  a  fatal  accident  was  the 
climax  of  a  history  of  minor  accidents  and 
traffic  arrests.  The  sUtlstlcs  from  Analogue 
1000  do  not  effectively  substantiate  this 
theory.  Paradoxically,  the  study  raises  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  history  of 
traffic  accldente  can  be  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  builder  of  such  a  record  has  gained 
driving  experience  which  has  helped  im- 
prove his  driving  skills. 

TRAFFIC    LAW    VIOLATIONS 

Traffic  enforcement  and  education  efforts 
Imply  that  traffic  accidents  do  not  jtist  hap- 
pen— they  are  caused.  The  Implication  Is  that 
errors,  or  traffic  violations,  are  willfully  and 
flagrantly  committed.  If  not  committed  out 
of  Intent,  then  they  are  done  out  of  Igno- 
rance of  the  law  or  carelessness. 

Tlie  following  chart  reflects  our  findings 
In  this  area.  Intoxicated  persons  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  willful  violators: 
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WEATHER    FACTOR 

Weather  condlUons,  according  to  the  proj- 
ect study,  were  an  important  factor  in  the 
overall  accident  picture. 

When  a  driver  is  unable  to  stop  at  an 
icy  intersection  and  crashes  into  another 
vehicle,  it  may  be  construed  that  the  acci- 
dent was  caused  by  weather  conditions.  Yet 
it  may  also  be  said  that  because  of  the 
driver's  lack  of  skill  In  driving  on  icy  pave- 
ment and  his  lack  of  experience  and  good 
judgment,  he  slid  into  the  intersection  and 
collided  with  other  traffic. 

This  situation  appears  analogous  to  an 
Ice  skater  who  falls  on  the  Ice.  Did  he  fall 
because  It  was  slippery  or  did  he  fall  becatise 
he  was  not  sufficiently  skilled  at  ice  skating? 

We  concluded  that  the  young,  inexperi- 
enced driver  Is  more  likely  to  misjudge  or 


Deliberate 

Carelessness 

Inexperience  or  attentlofi 
diverted 


373 
280 

264 


Total  law  violations. 


917 


Deliberate  violators,  for  purposes  of  this 
report,  were  defined  as  those  who  were 
speeding,  passing  on  a  hill  or  curve,  or  com- 
mitting other  acts  of  recklessness. 

Violations  committed  out  of  carelessness 
are  changing  lanes  without  looking,  falling 
to  signal  a  turn,  making  a  left  turn  into  the 
path  of  oncoming  vehicles,  and  others. 

Violations  In  the  last  category  represent 
those  over  which  the  driver  has  little  or  no 
control.  For  example,  a  driver  crosses  the 
centerline  because.  In  the  first  instance,  he 
ran  off   the  roadway  and.   in  trying  to  get 
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back  on  the  pavement,  overcorrected  and 
swerved  to  the  opposite  lane  into  an  oncom- 
ing vehicle.  Also  Inserted  In  this  category 
were  the  drivers  Inexperienced  In  driving  on 
ley  roads. 

Deliberate  violations: 

Excessive  speed. 

Passed  on  hill. 

Passed  at  Intersection. 

Passed  on  curve. 

Passed   without   sufficient   clearance. 

Failed  to  observe  automatic  signal. 

Palled  to  otiserve  stop  sign. 

Followed  too  closely. 

Fled  from  pKJllce. 

Improper  or  no  lights. 

Unintentional  violations: 

Drove  off  roadway. 

Failed  to  signal. 

Ran  into  rear  of  another  vehicle  (but  not 
following  too  closely). 

Speed  too  fast  for  conditions. 

Speed  too  slow. 

Failed  to  yield  the  right-of-way  at  a  stop 

sign. 

Palled  to  yield  at  private  drive. 

Palled  to  jield  right-of-way  (other). 

Drove  left  of  centerline. 

Wrong  way  on  one-way  road. 

Routine  accident  statistics  can  be  mis- 
leading. For  example,  compilations  of  acci- 
dent data  in  Indiana  for  1966  showing 
"driver  errors"  were  published  In  part  as 
follows: 

Failed  to  yield  right-of-way.  24.4  percent. 

Drove  left  of  center.  6.5  percent. 

The  casual  observer  notes  that  a  leading 
cause  of  accidents  is  failure  to  yield  the 
right-of-way  and  might  automatically  con- 
clude that  all  such  violations  axe  deliberate 
and  committed  out  of  Impatience  or  other 
reasons.  If  failure  to  yield  the  right-of-way 
were  generally  a  conscious  and  deliberate  act, 
then  24  4  percent  of  Indiana's  motor  vehicle 
accidents  In  1966  were  either  suicides  or 
attempted  suicides.  This,  however.  Is  not  the 
case. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FICITRES 

A  breakdown  of  our  study  figures  shows 
that  209  drivers  failed  to  j-leld  the  right-of- 
way  and  that  93  of  these  violations  were 
committed  at  stop  signs.  35  as  a  result  of 
making  a  left  turn  in  the  path  of  oncoming 
traffic.  15  at  the  end  of  private  driveways, 
and  66  fell  under  the  category  of  "failed  to 
\-leld  right-of-way— other."  ,  ^  .y,  ^ 

The  analysU  of  these  cases  revealed  that 
only  10  of  the  93  violations  committed  at 
stop  signs  were  deUberate.  while  eight  com- 
mitted in  making  left  turns  were  deliberate. 
Two  from  a  private  driveway  and  six  In  the 
"other"  categorv  were  also  done  delltjerately. 
A  close  look  at  the  analysis  shows,  therefore, 
that  26.  or  12.4  percent,  of  the  drivers  In  our 
study  who  failed  to  yield  the  right-of-way 
committed  these  violations  deliberately.  The 
foregoing  example  illustrates  how  routine 
accident  statistics  can  be  misinterpreted. 

We  note  that  "drove  left  of  center'  ac- 
counted for  6.5  percent  of  all  the  accidents 
in  Indiana  In  1966.  Were  these  conscious 
acts'' 

Of  those  drivers  in  Analogue  lOOO  who 
were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  at  the 
moment  of  impact.  90  (27  percent)  had  no 
intention  of  being  there.  A  total  of  60  percent 
committed  this  violation  because  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Strict  enforcement  of  traffic  laws  may  pre- 
vent the  rapid  rise  of  accident  rates  because 
deliberate  violators  are  probably  deterred  by 
seeing  police  on  patrol  and  are  motivated  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  their  driving  to  avoid 
arrest  It  appears  doubtful  that  strict  en- 
forcement has  any  measurable  effect  on  un- 
intentional violators. 


sriciDE 
Suicide  by  way  of  a  uafflc  "accident"  may 
occur  more  frequently  than  we  realize.  Ttils 
method  of  suicide  can  easily  be  used  to  de- 
fraud insurance  compaxUes  if  the  victim  ex- 
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erclses  reasonable  grulle  In  his  own 
execution. 

Life  Insurance  policies  often  have  double 
Indemnity  clauses  which  make  such  an  "ac- 
cidental" death  more  appealing  to  the 
would-be  suicide  In  that  he  or  she  might  be 
able  to  leave  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
to  survivors.  And  when  fraud  la  the  intent, 
there  Is  obviously  no  suicide  note  left 
behind. 

The  cases  In  this  category  were  placed 
there  because  of  the  circumstances  existing 
prior  to  the  death  and  the  fact  that  other 
evidence  Indicated  a  possibility  or  probabil- 
ity of  suicide 

The  number  shown  in  the  report  there- 
fore Is,  m  reality,  a  sum  of  probables  rather 
than  proven  facts — 20  men  and  eight  women, 
half  of  whom  were  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol at  the  time  of  impact 

We  believe  It  is  Imjjortant  to  recognize 
that  some  fatal  accidents  are  suicides  ana 
that  police  Investigators  should  never  over- 
look this  possibility. 

None  of  the  investigations  In  the  study 
discloeed  evidence  of  premeditated  murder. 

MECHANICAL     DEFECTS 

Mechanical  defects,  for  purposes  of  this 
study,  tncluded  only  those  defects  which  In 
moet  CBSeB  were  not  the  primary  cause  of  the 
accident  But.  had  the  defect  been  absent, 
the  accident  might  not  have  occurred.  This 
segment  of  the  study  therefore  is  a  tabu- 
lation of  investigative  Judgments. 

MECHANICAL  DEFECTS 


Number 


Percent 


Fau  Ity  steering 

Faulty  brakes 

Faulty  suspension 

Faulty  lights 

Faulty  window  glass 

Faulty  windsliield  wipers 
Faulty  exhaust  system. 

Miscellaneous  other 

Faulty  tires 


11 

5.3 

25 

12.2 

5 

2.4 

17 

8.3 

6 

2.9 

2 

1.0 

6 

2.9 

13 

6.3 

121 

58.7 

In  most  cases  the  officer  and  a  garage 
mechanic  examined  the  wreckage.  We  have 
every  reason  to  presume  that  all  defects  con- 
tributing to  the  cause  of  accidents  cannot  be 
found.  In  seme  cases  disintegration  was  such 
that  the  detection  of  preexisting  defects  was 
impossible. 

In  our  opinion  the  "faulty  tire"  category 
may  be  misleading.  Since  106  faults  were 
termed  "e.xcesslve  tread  wear."  the  question 
arises  what  might  have  been  the  outcome  of 
the  accident  had  the  skidding  vehicle  been 
equipped  with  tires  In  good  condition?  We 
surmise  that  some  accidents  might  have  been 
less  severe  with  increased  braking  traction 
and  that  perhaps  some  would  have  been 
avoided  completely  under  the  assumption 
that  no  uncontrollable  slide  would  have  oc- 
curred in  the  first  place. 

Fifteen  of  the  tire  faults  were  so  listed  be- 
cause they  blew  out  or  lost  air  before  the 
accident  and.  in  the  investigators'  opinion, 
contributed  directly  to  the  cause  of  the 
accident. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  mechanical 
defects  pose  a  real  hazard  In  the  total  traffic 
accident  picture.  Based  on  that  belief,  the 
department  strongly  endorses  mandatory 
vehicle  Inspection  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  aware  that  Analogue  1000  is  not  a 
scientifically  perfect  research  program.  But 
the  findings  of  an  indepth  investigation  of 
i.OOO  fatal  traffic  accidents  have  provided  us 
some  valid  facts. 

We  believe  the  information  gained  con- 
cerning alcohol-related  accidents  reflects 
the  need  for  more  effective  controls  on  the 
drinking  driver. 

In  the  area  of  mechanical  defects,  the 
figures  clearly  reveal  that  the  combination 
of  safe  drivers  operating  safe  cars  can  help 
cut  down  the  accident  toll. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  still  another  area,  this  study  points  up 
the  need  for  establishing  some  kind  of  con- 
trolled traffic  training  environment  in  which 
young  drivers  can  gain  driving  experience 
under  all  kinds  of  road  and  weather  condi- 
tions without  endangering  lives. 

In  the  final  analysis,  traffic  safety  is  not 
Just  a  police  problem.  It  Is  a  "people  prob- 
lem" in  which  there  are  achievements  still 
to  be  gained  from  responsibilities  yet  to  be 
assumed  by  people  who  administrate,  who 
enforce,  who  Judge,  who  teach,  and,  finally, 
by  people  who  drive. 

We  have  learned  how  to  project  man  into 
outer  s(>ace  and  return  him  safetly  to  earth. 
Now.  we  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  keep  him 
alive  on  our  streets  and  highways. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  RESTRAINT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  able  and  distinguished  As- 
sistant AttoiTiey  General,  Jerry  Leonard, 
spoke  yesterday  before  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  meeting  in  Mobile, 
Ala. 

His  statement  is  an  excellent  and 
thoughtful  piesentation  of  the  need  for 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  disruption  and  violence  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

These  remarks  are  most  appropriate 
in  my  judgment  and  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House: 
Remarks   bv    Assistant    Attorney    Gener.\l 

Jerris    Leonard.    Civil    Rights    Division, 

July  31,  1969 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  today. 

We  are  witnessing  an  attack  on  the  basic 
foundations  of  society.  Our  American  in- 
stitutions are  being  assaulted  by  a  barrage 
of  "non-negotiable  demands"  for  reform. 

Society  must  recognize  the  need  for  change. 
We  must  not  be  insensitive  to  demand  for 
change;  but,  there  are  those  who  wish  more 
than  a  change  In  our  way  of  life.  They  wish 
to  destroy  us  from  society.  They  have  no 
plan;  they  have  no  proposals  for  a  new  so- 
ciety or  a  new  government;  their  only  prom- 
ise is  the  total  destruction  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  revolutionaries  and  their  cause  is 
anarchism  and  nihilism. 

The  institution  most  easily  reached  and 
closest  to  these  agitators  is  the  college  cam- 
pus. The  unrest  these  revolutionaries  fo- 
ment on  the  campus  is  challenging  every 
known  orderly  process  of  our  educationail 
institutions. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
campus  unrest  is  the  inability  to  recognize 
those  students  who  seek  university  reform 
as  an  end  and  those  revolutionaries  who  use 
university  reform  as  a  tactic.  Unfortunately, 
the  former  are  too  often  lumped  together 
with  the  latter. 

Colleges  are  and  have  been  far  from  per- 
fect. While  advocating  and  realizing  vast 
change  for  others,  for  themselves  the  status 
quo  has  been  their  watchword.  The  college 
professor,  tweed  suit,  pipe  in  hand,  philoso- 
phizing about  the  poor  and  the  masses  while 
demanding  intellectual  cadence  of  all  he  sur- 
veys, is  the  picture  of  the  status  quo. 

There  are  legitimate  demands  for  reform 
which  must  be  recognized,  must  be  met,  and 
require  appropriate  attention  from  college 
faculties  and  administrators. 

We  created  a  technological  revolution  to 
conquer  the  moon.  Our  accelerated  Indus- 
trialized  society   must   now    begin    to   deal 


with  the  effects  on  our  every  day  life  that 
this  new  technology  has  brought. 

The  colleges  must  deal  with  today's  space 
age  society  and  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  space  age  student,  and  more  importantly, 
those  college  administrators  and  faculty  who 
wouli  blame  all  student  unrest  solely  on  the 
failure  of  government  to  "end  the  war"  or 
"feed  the  poor"  or  "right  racial  injustices" 
must  be  exposed  for  what  they  are;  charla- 
tans and  demagogues. 

David  Lawrence.  Editor  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  In  a  recent  editorial  put  the 
situation  in  proper  perspective.  Recognizing 
■  that  some  student  unrest  does  result  from 
controversies  over  public  affairs,  he  con- 
cluded: 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  educational  In- 
stitutions have  not  tackled  the  problem  of 
how  to  help  an  individual  to  get  ready  for 
the  type  of  career  in  which  he  would  be 
most  likely  to  succeed  Instead,  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  are  bored  with  courses  of 
study  they  do  not  like.  They  continue  for 
four  years  to  worry  about  what  their  future 
Is  going  to  be. 

"Almlessness,  frustration  and  restlessness 
are  today  making  many  young  people  recep- 
tive to  mob  psychology,  as  they  yield  to  in- 
citements by  agitators  and  activists  bent  on 
creating  disturbances  in  our  country." 

Now  to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by 
which  those  who  demand  seek  fulfillment  of 
their  ends. 

We  miss  the  point  when  we  categorically 
dismiss  student  demands  as  just  more  evi- 
dence of  Communist  activity.  To  many  of 
these  anarchists,  the  Communist  party  it- 
self is  part  of  the  "establishment"  which  they 
seek  to  tear  down.  We  must  avoid  the  tend- 
ency to  simplistic  analysis  of  the  problem 
and  thus  rush  to  embrace  simplistic  solu- 
tions. 

Let  me  give  you  an  anatomy  of  a  campus 
disorder  based  on  a  composite  of  actual  de- 
velopments on  several  campuses: 

To  start  things  off,  a  conference  Is  sched- 
uled, perhaps  a  "Conference  on  Black  Revo- 
lution." Active  black  militants  are  invited, 
both  conservative  and  radical,  to  lend  visi- 
bility and  credibility  to  the  effort.  Conference 
topics  include:  black  literature,  origins  of 
negritude,  the  role  of  the  church  in  the  black 
revolution,  the  necessity  for  militancy,  black 
students  and  the  white  university  "estab- 
lishment," public  schools  in  urban  communi- 
ties, violence  and  crime  and  the  failure  of  the 
black  man  to  obtain  his  share  of  America's 
benefits. 

Nothing  wrong  with  discussing  these  sub- 
jects, but  unfortunately  there  are  those  who 
seek  greater  visibility  for  their  cause. 

The  militants  decide  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  active  measures;  they  unsuccessfully 
try  to  disrupt  a  sports  event  but  have  much 
greater  success  in  efforts  to  march  from 
building  to  building  and  Interrupt  classes— 
they  also  receive  better  publicity  doing  this. 

At  this  point,  in  the  development  of  the 
cttmpus  disorder,  campus  security  police, 
largely  inactive  so  far.  notify  local  police  and 
the  sheriff's  office,  but  even  with  this  help 
they  cannot  outmaneuver  the  "hit  and  run" 
tactics  of  the  activists;  so  the  national  guard 
is  called  in  and  cordons  off  the  campus.  This 
acts  as  a  catalyst  and  swings  many  previously 
"uncommitted"  students  against  the  law 
officers.  The  militants  have  succeeded  in  rad- 
icalizing the  student  body. 

Thus  a  demonstration  that  first  involved  50 
studenis  making  demands  grows  to  300 
marching  on  a  basketball  game  and  finally 
gains  active  support  of  5.000  or  about  20';, 
of  the  campus.  In  the  meantime,  other  radical 
groups  use  this  situation  to  gain  publicity  for 
their  own  ends. 

In  our  composite  college  it  turns  out  that 
major  stejjs  h?.d  been  taken  for  black  people, 
such  as  lowering  admission  standards;  set- 
ting up  of  a  black  studies  program;  but  the 
school  authorities  in  a  characteristic  noblesse 
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oblige  attitude  neglected  to  inform  the  stu- 
dents and  the  public  of  these  programs.  This 
failure  to  communicate  is  multiplied  over  and 
over  again:  failure  to  communicate  vrith  stu- 
dents with  faculty,  with  the  public.  There 
IS  a  conspicuous  lack  of  dialogue  and  a  con- 
spicuous abundance  of  polemic.  Students  who 
ceek  information  and  advice  from  faculty 
and  administration  frequently  end  up  frus- 

"  Black  students,  great  numbers  of  them 
have  a  compelling  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
ghetto  to  help  their  brothers  break  the  cycle 
of  ghetto  life.  This  is  a  sincere  desire,  but 
all  too  often  educators  and  administrators 
either  don't  listen  or  they  engage  in  intellec- 
tual paternalism  and  can't  understand  the 
students'    viewpoint.    In    short-they    don  t 

^Too^often,  we  in  a  consensus  orientated 
society  look  for  the  one  man  "ho  speaks  for 
the  black  man  or  the  student  or  the  militant^ 
No  one  person  does,  any  more  than  one 
person  speaks  for  any  other  racial,  ethnic  or 

political  group.  „,„v,i»m 

We  see  here  the  s>Tiiptoms  of  a  problem 
manifesting  itself  in  a  disaffection  of  the 
student  toward  college  curriculum  and  in- 
struction. He  is  joined  by  a  large  number 
of  students  who  want  colleges  to  prepare 
them  for  space  age  living. 

These  students  want  to  know  why  most 
freshmen  and  sophomores  are  taught  by 
graduate  students.  Why  can't  the  colleges 
achieve  lower  student-teacher  ratios  so  all 
students  may  benefit  from  exposure  to  pro- 
lessors  in  the  classroom? 

The  lack  of  answers  to  these  questions 
results  in  a  feeling  among  lower  classmen 
that  they  are  helpless  in  a  monoUthlc  society. 
Frequently  they  vent  their  frustrations  by 
attacking  computer  centers  where  the  stu- 
dents think  machines  control  their  lives.  This 
monolith  syndrome  is  compounded  by  the 
grotesque  size  of  too  many  campuses;  frus- 
tration by  the  competition  for  grades,  which 
they  must  obtain  for  good  Jobs  and  entrance 
into  graduate  schools.  It  is  disillusioning  for 
the  serious  student,  who  seeks  knowledge 
and  truth  from  the  college,  to  see  the  guard- 
ian of  knowledge  and  learning,  demand,  not 
improvement  of  the  mind  but  "publish  or 
perish"  as  the  standard  for  success;  quan- 
tity not  quality.  Plato  and  Aristotle  would 
have  failed  miserably  in  todays  college  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  men's  minds. 

So,  you  see  the  problem  on  today's  campus 
Is  not  a  simple  one  and  cannot  be  solved 
with  a  simple  solution. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
have  made  clear  the  position  of  the  central 
government.  We  are  not  to  be  the  enforcers 
of  order  on  the  campuses. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  local 
community  is  best  equipped  to  handle  the 
problems  of  law  and  order.  Each  campus  dis- 
order has  its  own  particular  character.  To 
enact  a  national  law  to  cover  these  differ- 
ences requires  broad  language— broad  lan- 
guage means  different  interpretations,  in  dif- 
ferent situations  and  presents  a  danger  to 
constitutional  guarantees. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  academic 
community  to  recognize  and  deal  with  the 
problem  of  campus  reform  and  campus  un- 
rest The  American  Council  on  Education  has 
made  clear  that  unless  the  community  solves 
their  problem  it  will  be  solved  for  them. 

State  and  local  governments  are  better 
equipped  to  pass  laws  and  enforce  existing 
laws  to  deal  vrtth  local  problems  than  Is  the 
National  Government. 

Today,  universities  across  the  country  are 
recognizing  this  responsibility.  At  Cornell. 
Wisconsin  and  Stanford,  scenes  of  major 
campus  disorder,  rules  are  being  formulated 
to  control  and  prevent  future  outbreaks. 
State  legislators  are  passing  laws  regulating 
the  use  of  sound  amplification  devices  and 
other  mass  communication  tools  of  student 
revolutionaries. 


College  and  university  governing  bodies  are 
adopting  reasonable  rules  and  regulations, 
they  are  recognizing  that  a  difference  exists 
between  those  individuals  who  wish  reform 
and  those  who  wish  destrucUon. 

In  a  survey  of  194  campus  disorders  in- 
volving 577  incidents  such  as  sit-ins,  dis- 
ruptions, walkouts,  etc.  the  university  re- 
sponded 73.9^;^  of  the  time  by  calling  in  the 
police  making  arrests,  disclpUning  students 
Every  sit-in  is  not  disruptive.  Every  civil 
disobedience  does  not  cause  destruction.  Yet, 
everytime  the  law  is  broken  it  must  be  en- 
forced Thoreau  wrote  his  famous  essay  from 
prison  and  Martin  Luther  King  preached 
non-vioience  from  his  Jail  cell. 

We  do  not  have  need  of  the  Federal  pres- 
ence or  federal  law.  There  are  those  who 
would  cut  off  federal  money  from  these 
schools.  If  we  carefully  examine  this  approach 
we  see  clearly  that  this  is  a  "massive  retalia- 
tion" approach.  Every  one  of  the  top  ten 
schools  in  this  country  who  receive  federal 
assistance  have  had  campus  disorders.  These 
-chools  are  heavily  engaged  in  government 
research  Involving  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  programs  and  missions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department  or 
Defense.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  would  be  seriously  Im- 

^*Le\  me  emphasize  the  position  of  this  Ad- 
ministration by  quoting  part  of  a  letter  sent 
to  Congressional  leaders  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  and  HEW  Secretary  Finch.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago : 

"First  forcing  institutions  to  submit  or 
certify  that  they  have  developed  such  policies 
and  plans  dealing  with  campus  disorders 
would  imply  a  Federal  standard  by  which 
their  policies  and  plans  would  be  judged. 
The  Federal  Government  must  not  be  placed 
in  the  role  of  enforcer  or  overseer  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  students, 
faculty    and  other  university  employees. 

■Second,  the  administrative  Independence 
of  colleges  and  universities  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  academic  freedom  which  this 
Nation  has  always  cherished  for  its  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Responsibility  for 
the  orderly  maintenance  of  these  institu- 
tions should  not  be  preempted  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency. 

■Third,  federal  legislation  already  exists 
which  withdraws  aid  from  students  who  en- 
gage in  disruptive  violent  acts  at  college.  To 
extend  this  cutoff  to  institutions  would  be 
beyond  existing  laws  and  punish  the  entire 
academic  community  which  is.  after  all,  the 
victim,  not  the  instigator,  of  violence." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  central  govern- 
ment does  not  have  an  interest  in  campus 
disorder.  A  riot  on  a  campus  is  no  different 
than  a  riot  any  place  else.  It  can  result  in  vio- 
lations of  law,  which,  if  not  properly  at- 
tended to  bv  local  Jurisdictions,  can  become 
a  matter  of  "federal  concern.  Riot  instigators 
who  cross  state  lines;  police  who  over-react 
and  administer  summary  punishment;  riot- 
ers who  destroy  federal  property,  all  rtin  the 
terrible  risk  of  involvement  with  the  U.S. 
Government. 

But,  we  must  not  let  a  handful  of  revolu- 
tionaries achieve  the  one  goal  they  are  most 
anxious  to  attain— the  destruction  of  the 
university. 

At  Columbia  3  percent  of  the  students  ac- 
tively participated  in  disorders;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  2.8^;;  at  Berkeley  6.9^;: 
at  Ohio  State  .19 'I  and  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  1.51 ''f.  These  are  typical  examples. 

We  must  not  let  this  minority  succeed.  We 
must  work  to  reform  the  universities.  The 
universities  and  the  States  must  work  to- 
gether to  develop  procedures  to  deal  with  the 
revolutionarv  radical. 

When  an  individual  does  not  obey  the  law 
he  is  arrested.  If  he  continues  to  disobey  the 
law  he  is  imprisoned— expelled  from  the  com- 
munity tmtll  he  is  rehabilitated. 

When  a  student  does  not  obey  the  rules  of 
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the  university  be  must  expect  to  be  disci- 
plined If  he  continues  to  disobey  the  rules 
he  must  expect  to  be  expelled  from  the  aca- 
demic community. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  must  be 
in  the  forefront  to  assist  our  states  in  devel- 
oping plans  and  enacting  laws  to  deal  with 
the  campus  problem. 


ANTHONY  SADOWSKI— POLISH 
PIONEER 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 
Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  10,  I  introduced  H.R.  12740,  legis- 
lation authorizing  and  directing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  special 
postage  sump  in  honor  of  Anthony 
Sadowskl,  known  as  the  "Polish  Damel 
Boone,"  in  commemoration  of  the  300tn 
anniversary  of  his  birth, 

Anthony  Sado-svski  was  a  Polish  fron- 
tiersman of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  set- 
tled and  left  his  mark  on  what  later 
became  Berks  County,  and  more  partic- 
ularly Amity  Township  which  Sadowski 
helped  to  found. 

Early  this  year  more  than  500  people 
came  to  old  St.  Gabriel  Cemetery  in 
Douglasville,  Pa.,  and  took  part  in  a  cere- 
mony to  honor  someone  who  had  been 
buried  there  233  years  ago— Anthony 
Sadowski. 

The  people  that  gathered  in  that  ceme- 
tery did  so  because  of  Sadowski  s  ances- 
tral link  with  Poland  where  he  had  been 
born  300  years  ago.  They  were  mostly 
Polish  Americans  from  the  Reading  and 
Philadelphia  area  and  had  one  common 
interest,  that  to  revive  the  spirit  of  An- 
thony Sadowski  by  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

The  man  who  really  brought  life  to  the 
spirit  of  Sadowski  was  Mr.  Edward 
Pinkowskl,  the  chairman  of  the  Sadowski 
memorial  committee,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  appreciation  by 
the  Amity  Township  250th  Anniversary 
Committee. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  be  better  informed  on  the 
background  of  Anthony  Sadowski,  I  wish 
to  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
history  of  Anthony  Sadowski  written  by 
Edward  Pinkowski  and  which  was  re- 
leased in  the  official  publication  of  the 
Sadowski  memorial  committee,  issued  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  o.  a  Sa- 
dowski historical  marker  at  Douglasville, 
Pa  ,  on  September  18,  1966. 

The    story    on    this    Polish    pioneer 
follows : 

ANTHONY  Sadowski:  Polish  Pioneer 
(By  Edward  Pinkowski) 
On  April  22,  1736,  having  grown  weak, 
wistful  and  wise  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
Anthony  Sadowski  died  quietly  In  •Amity 
Township,  50-odd  miles  up  the  Schuylkill 
River  from  Philadelphia,  and  his  remains 
were  buried,  in  the  presence  of  his  family 
and  a  lew  intimate  friends,  in  the  graveyard 
of  St.  Gabriel's  Church  not  quite  a  mile  down 
the  river  from  his  home. 

Hardly  anyone  thought  of  it  at  the  time, 
but  generations  later,  when  descendants 
tried  to  trace  theii  lineage  back  to  Anthony 
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SadowsU.  they  could  not  find  complete 
records  of  their  descent.  They  ran  Into  a 
maze  of  conflicting  first  names,  half-truths, 
errors,  and  family  traditions.  Two  different 
branches  of  the  family  rarely  reached  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  Information  at 
hand.  Their  big  problem  was  to  hurdle  the 
tendency  of  the  family  to  assign  real  facts  to 
later  generations — in  other  words,  to  tele- 
scope generations — and  confuse  family  rela- 
tionships. Consequently,  some  descendants 
don't  know  that  Anthony  Sadowskl  was  their 
first  American  ancestor. 

Indeed  there  was  no  similarity  in  names 
for  anyone  to  think  otherwise.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  the  fami- 
ly name  looked  as  if  it  had  gone  through  a 
wild  babel  of  tongues.  It  was  spelled  in 
many  ways  in  early  records — Sadoskl,  Sad- 
xisky.  Sowdusky,  SadowskiJ.  Zadoroskl,  Sad- 
uscus.  Zadosky,  Sadusky.  and  Sandusky,  to 
mention  a  few  of  them.  The  original  name 
was  derived  from  "sad,"  a  Polish  word  for 
orchard,  or  Sadowie.  an  isolated  village  not 
far  from  Ostrowiec  on  the  Kamienna  River, 
in  the  Polish  province  of  Kielce.  The  "d" 
in  the  name  has  a  heavy,  nasal  sound  that 
might  make  a  person  not  familiar  with  the 
Polish  language  think  it  had  an  "n"  before 
It  Th»ST  the  name  most  used,  and  the  one 
*hat  sowived,  was  Sandusky.  But  in  no 
known  authentic  signature  did  Anthony  Sad- 
owskl ever  si^n  his  name  in  this  manner. 

He  signed  his  name,  as  shown  on  his  will 
at  Philadelphia  and  a  few  letters  found  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  at  Harris- 
burg,  Antoni  Sadowskl.  As  there  is  no  "th" 
sound  in  Polish,  he  wrote  his  first  name  ex- 
actly as  have  all  others  in  Poland  who  have 
the  first  name  of  Anthony.  However,  he  wrote 
with  such  sweeping  curves  to  his  capitals  and 
flourishes  after  his  name  that  his  signature 
probably  confused  copy  clerks.  The  flourishes 
after  his  names,  both  of  which  ended  in  I, 
looked  as  if  the  downward  sweeping  flourish 
was  the  tail  of  a  y  or  a  J.  Kosciuszko  and 
other  Polish  figures  of  the  colonial  period 
also  used  the  same  writing  style.  So,  though 
Sadowskl  carefully  dotted  each  i,  wlien  a 
clerk  transcribed  his  signature  into  the  rec- 
ord booics,  he  ignored  the  dots,  but  gave  heed 
to  the  tails,  and  made  his  name  in  most  rec- 
ords "Antony  Sadowsky.  ' 

Mystery  shrouded  his  noble  origin  until 
his  great-great-great-great  grand  daughter. 
Dorothy  Sandusky,  whose  people  were  pio- 
neers of  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  went  to 
Poland  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Joseph  Taylor, 
to  round-up  Poli.sh  refugees  who  had  been 
displaced  by  World  War  I.  Dorothy  became 
his  assistant.  Iguace  Jan  Paderewski,  premier 
of  the  reconstituted  Polish  state,  gave  them 
all  the  aid  that  was  required  to  do  their 
work  The  Tavlors  were  frequently  guests  In 
the  home  of  the  Polish  premier  and  his  wife, 

"You  know, '  Dr.  Taylor  remarked  one  day 
at  diruier,  "my  wife  is  Polish.  Her  name  was 
originally  Sadowskl,  but  now  everybody  pro- 
nounces it  Sandusky.  Some  people  think  it 
was  Jewish." 

"Oh,  I  know  that  family,"  replied  Mrs. 
Paderewski.  "They  never  were  Jews.  " 

To  show  her  more  of  the  Sadowskl  traces 
in  Poland,  the  wife  of  the  Polish  premier  pro- 
vided a  carriage  and  an  Interpreter  for  Mrs. 
Taylor  to  visit  an  old  Polish  castle.  The  cas- 
tle floors  were  made  of  cobblestones.  On  the 
walls  hung  the  family  coat  or  arms  known  as 
Nalecz,  and  near  it  a  fireplace  so  big  that  it 
could  roast  an  ox.  The  caretaker  was  named 
Sadowskl. 

As  she  toured  the  castle,  the  caretaker  told 
Mrs.  Taylor  interesting  stories  about  the 
family  that  possessed  the  Nalecz  coat  of  arms. 
He  told  her  that  two  sons  of  Martin  Sadowskl 
had  left  Poland  and  gone  to  America  at  the 
tune  of  the  Swedish  Invasion,  When  she 
pressed  him  for  the  names  of  the  two  broth- 
er.?, he  told  her,  "Study  the  family  coat  of 
arms.  It  will  tell  you  a  lot  about  your  ances- 
tors in  Poland." 

Whether  he  told  her  that  Nalecz  was  An- 
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thony  Sadowskl 's  coat  of  arms  or  whether 
she  gained  It  from  a  heraldy  book,  such,  at 
least,  Is  the  explanation  that  Mrs.  Taylor — 
and,  no  doubt,  many  other  branches  of  the 
Sandusky  family — accepted.  In  their  home?  In 
Kentucky,  nunols,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  I 
have  seen  reproductions  of  the  Nalecz  coat 
of  arms.  Instead  of  the  name  Sadowskl  on 
them,  they  have  the  name  Sandusky. 

As  far  back  as  heraldry  runs,  the  clan  was 
one  of  the  sturdy  and  respected  families  of 
the  minor  nobility  in  Poland.  It  begins  with 
Thomas  Sadowskl  at  Sadowie  (Sadowla). 
Prom  there  he  was  taken  in  1452  by  Zblgniew 
Cardinal  Olesnlckl,  the  first  cardinal  Poland 
ever  produced,  and  given  a  church  assign- 
ment In  the  town  of  Mlechow,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Cracow.  Another  one  with  the  same 
family  shield,  Daniel  Sadowskl,  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Gnlezno  in  west  central  Poland. 
Born  at  Radom,  not  far  from  Sadowie  and 
perhaps  of  the  same  clan  as  Anthony  Sadow- 
skl, was  Stanislaus  Sadowskl,  who  arrived  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  In  1608  to  help  Captain 
John  Smiths  colony  with  its  lumber  pro- 
duction and  who  left  no  other  traces  in 
America.  One  tradition  says  that  he  was  an 
uncle  of  Anthony  Sadowskl. 

An  old  friend  and  colleague,  Arthur  L. 
Waldo,  who  in  "First  Poles  in  America"  has 
described  his  experience  with  a  rare  and 
now  missing  book,  "Memoirs  of  a  Merchant,  ' 
written  in  old  Polish  script  by  Zblgniew  Stef- 
anskl,  one  of  the  original  Jamestown  Poles, 
sent  me  the  following  information  on  Stanis- 
laus Sadowskl: 

"We  know  very  little  about  him.  However, 
I  have  a  stroag  suspicion  that  he  was  the 
one  who  became  quite  notorious  in  Poland 
during  the  final  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  Calvlnlst  by  faith,  a  traveler 
and  a  msui  of  many  trades.  In  1594  he  pub- 
lished a  famous  brochure  against  the  Jesuit 
priests  of  Wilno  entitled  'Idolatriae  Jesulto- 
rum  Vllnenslum  Oppugnatlo."  He  was  ostra- 
cized by  the  Catholics  who  appealed  to  King 
Slgismund  III  to  put  Sadowskl  to  death  and 
burn  his  brochures. 

"He  had  to  leave  Poland,  went  to  England 
and  later  arrived  in  Jamestown,  giving  for 
obvious  reasons  now  the  city  of  Radom  as 
his  place  of  origin,  instead  of  Ostroleka, 

"I  would  not  exclude  a  poesibllity  that 
Anthony  Sadowskl  was  related  to  Stanislaus 
Sadowskl  of  Jamestown  fame.  .  .  . 

"Stanislaus  returned  to  England  in  1609 
with  Captain  John  Smith,  but  eventually  re- 
turned to  Jamestown.  He  was  in  Jamestown 
in  1619  during  that  first  strike  on  American 
soil.  Then  he  might  have  been  about  55  years 
old." 

Unless  Mrs.  Taylor  was  given  a  bad  steer, 
Anthony  Sadowskl  came  from  the  clan  with 
the  Nalecz  coat  of  arms.  His  father,  Martin 
Sadowskl,  kept  closer  ties  to  Gostyn,  a  town 
in  west  central  Poland,  than  to  Sadowie 
where  the  clan  apparently  originated  at  least 
two  centuries  before.  He  was  a  chamberlain 
of  Gostyn  in  the  time  of  King  Wladlslaus 
IV.  In  1643  he  became  a  member  of  Sejm. 
the  Polish  parliament,  and  one  of  his  duties 
was  inspector  of  the  royal  estates  in  the 
Ukraine.  His  career  in  the  SeJm  was  brief. 
Next  he  was  a  castellan  of  Gostyn  and  in 
1050,  while  still  holding  the  same  position, 
he  erected  a  wonderful  church  and  convent 
for  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  In  Lowlcz,  a  re- 
ligious center  between  Warsaw  and  Lodz.  It 
is  said  that  he  served  three  kings  of  Poland. 

Anthony  Sadowskl  was  born  during  the 
period  of  Poland's  greatest  financial  woes. 
Presumably  the  year  of  his  birth  was  1669. 
The  records  of  St.  Gabriel's  show  he  was 
sixty-seven  when  he  died.  The  long  war 
with  Russia  Just  before  he  was  born  had 
drained  Poland's  treasury.  The  election  of 
John  Sobleski  as  King  John  III  in  1674  gave 
fresh  Impetus  to  correction  of  evils  In  the 
Polish  government.  Not  all  members  of  the 
Sejm  felt  the  same  as  the  new  king.  Some 
of  the  rich  members,  satisfied  with  their 
lives  of  ease  and  luxury,  did  not  know  what 
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changes  the  king's  reforms  would  bring,  and 
they  preferred  to  have  things  remain  as  they 
were.  They  won. 

King  John  Ill's  efforts  to  reform  the  coun- 
try, however,  captured  the  imagination  of 
many  Polish  students,  Including  Anthony 
Sadowskl.  There  is  a  tradition  that  as  soon 
as  he  finished  his  schooling  he  followed  In 
his  father's  footsteps  and  served  two  kings. 
Unquestionably  he  drew  into  his  blood  the 
burning  conviction  of  King  John  III  that 
Polish  rights,  Polish  freedom,  and  Polish 
soli  must  be  cherished  at  all  costs,  even  the 
cost  of  one's  life. 

The  schools  that  he  attended  are  unknown. 
The  statement  of  his  great-granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Susan  Shanklln,  to  Rev.  John  D.  Shane 
In  1864  that  Anthony  Sadowskl  was  "a  great 
.scholar"  and  could  "speak  seven  different 
languages"  arouse  the  strong  suspicion  that 
he  went  to  a  good  classical  school.  Anyone 
who  did  go  to  such  a  school  in  Poland  learned 
the  Polish.  Russian,  German,  French,  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Others  said  he  may  have 
been  a  priest  because  he  was  deeply  reli- 
gious. If  he  had  attended  a  theological  semi- 
nary, he  could  have  learned  Hebrew  rather 
than  Greek  or  some  other  language  so  that  he 
could  read  the  Bible  In  its  original  language. 

But  if  the  facts  about  his  education  are 
few,  there  are  many  questions  swirling  about 
his  shadowy  figure.  What,  for  instance,  did  he 
look  like? 

There  Is  no  known  portrait  of  him.  One 
may  only  assume  that  he  possessed  the  same 
physical  characteristics  as  the  majority  of 
his  male  descendants.  In  over  two  hundred 
years  almost  every  Sadowskl  male  has  been 
prodigal  of  his  physical  strength  and  capable 
of  great  physical  endurance.  The  photo- 
graphs available  of  his  fourth  and  fifth 
lines  of  descent  and  the  present  descend- 
ants, some  of  whom  I  have  studied  carefully, 
show  short,  broad  skulls,  fair  complexions, 
and  thick-set  bodies.  The  descendants  who 
trudged  into  the  Kentucky  wilderness  short- 
ly after  the  American  Revolution  to  make 
their  homes  were  considered  big.  strapping 
men.  Thus  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the 
progenitor  of  the  American  clan  as  anything 
but  tall,  Ught-complexloned  and  strong. 

The  women  of  the  clan,  on  the  other  hand, 
present  a  wider  range  of  physical  character- 
istics. The  descendants  of  Anthony  Sadow- 
skl. through  his  son  and  three  daughters, 
who  married  and  left  issue,  have  been  nu- 
merous, and  have,  by  Interstate  migration, 
spread  out  into  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Some  ten  generations  have  been  added  to  the 
clan  and  marriages  with  other  groups  have 
produced  a  polyglot  a  mixture  as  any  fam- 
ily has  in  America.  One  of  them  was  "amused 
to  discover  that  I  myself,  in  looks  and 
character,  am  far  more  Polish  than  I 
am  Dutch,  French,  Scotch,  English,  Irish, 
or  German." 

As  the  clan  grew  and  grew  Ir.rger,  the 
elderly  folks,  who  sometimes  traveled  great 
distances  to  see  their  loved  ones,  perpetu- 
ated many  traditions  of  the  first  of  the  fam- 
ily to  migrate  to  the  new  colonies  in  the 
wilderness  of  North  America.  The  youth  were 
often  told  to  remember  what  they  heard 
because  the  information  about  Anthony  Sad- 
owskl was  not  in  books.  Unusual  words  or 
phrases  stuck  in  their  minds  and  were  passed 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

The  story  of  his  departure  from  Poland 
is  one  of  the  most  stirring  in  the  annals 
of  American  Poles.  As  I  am  the  sixth  one 
of  a  chain  to  learn  this  story,  some  explana- 
tion of  its  survival  may  therefore  be  in 
order,  Anthony  Sadowskl 's  daughter,  Ann, 
told  I*  to  her  grandson.  Amos  Miller,  and 
in  1850,  ten  years  before  his  death,  his  wife, 
Mary  Dewitt  Jayne,  gave  it  to  their  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Eliza  Brooks  Mitchell,  and 
she  in  turn  passed  it  on  October  3.  1901,  to 
Ailene  Miller,  seventh  In  line  of  direct  de- 
scent from  Anthony  Sadowskl.  The  story  was 
in    written    form    in   May,    1966,    when   Mrs. 
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Allene  Miller  Williams  presented  It  to  me 
at  her  home  In  Champaign,  Illinois.  Some 
details  from  Jane  Sandusky  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
were  added  to  the  story. 

It  probably  happened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  Northern  War  In  1700  when  Swe- 
den Invaded  Polish  territory  on  the  Gulf  of 
Riga.  Brave,  adventurous,  loyal  subjects  of 
Poland,  Anthony  Sadowskl  and  his  brother 
quickly  left  home  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  their  country. 

Misfortune  followed  them.  Somewhere  in 
the  invasion  of  Riga  by  the  Swedish  troops 
under  Marshall  Fleming  In  the  spring  of 
1700,  Anthony  was  captured  by  a  "press- 
gang"  and  his  brother  was  killed  In  a  sur- 
prise attack  on  their  position.  When  An- 
thony refused  to  enter  the  service  of  a  group 
of  Swedish  soldiers,  he  was  brought  before 
one  or  two  Swedish  officers  for  questioning. 
He  refused  to  reveal  the  sites  of  Polis'i  for- 
tifications, how  many  men  held  them,  and 
where  the  Polish  supplies  were  kept.  He 
guarded  such  rttal  Information  with  his  life. 
To  force  him  to  talk,  his  captors  put  him 
upon  a  rack,  an  unusual  looking  wooden 
framework,  tying  his  ankles  to  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  and  his  wrists  to  a  wooden  bar  at 
the  top.  He  was  questioned  again.  At  the 
same  time  the  bar  was  turned  In  such  a  way 
that  he  felt  his  Joints  were  being  pulled 
apart.  For  two  days  he  endured  this  torture. 
When  he  stubbornly  refused  to  reveal  any 
secrets,  he  was  removed  half  dead  to  a  prison 
ship  m  the  Gulf  of  Riga. 

On  board  ship  he  apparently  pretended  he 
was  dead.  He  was  left  unguarded.  His  hands 
and  feet,  of  course,  were  numb,  but  he  could 
stare  pas*^  his  guards  into  the  water  and  esti- 
mate the  distance  to  shore.  When  the  ship 
was  nine  miles  from  shore,  he  got  a  chance 
to  take  off  his  clothes,  tie  ten  pounds  of 
coin  m  a  sack  around  his  neck,  and  Jump 
from  the  ship  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 
The  moment  he  got  Into  the  water  he  was 
faced  with  stiffness.  He  was  not  sure  he 
could  swim  to  shore.  But  even  as  he  struggled 
in  the  water,  he  knew  he  had  only  postponed 
the  inevitable.  The  best  he  could  hope  for 
would  be  a  quick  death  by  drowning  rather 
tiian  the  long,  drawn  out  torture  at  ihe  stake. 
His  mouth  must  have  twisted  in  an  ironic 
grin.  It  might  have  been  better  after  all  if 
his  captors  had  tortured  him  to  death. 

Instinctively,  he  swam  as  the  water  wet 
his  body.  A  few  minutes  of  swimming  grad- 
ually restored  the  circulation  to  his  arms 
and  legs,  which  had  been  tightly  bound  for 
two  days.  He  held  on  desperately  as  he  nar- 
rowed the  distance  between  him  and  shore. 
He  floated  whenever  he  needed  to  catch  his 
breath,  but  each  stroke  took  him  closer  to 
freedom  and  he  forced  himself  on.  Finally 
he  reached  land  and  limped  away  into  the 
countryside,  sore  and  bruised,  but  safe. 

Evidently  he  did  not  go  back  home.  He 
would  have  been  shot  or  hung  if  recaptured. 
Some  American  branches  of  the  family,  to- 
gether with  the  Sadowskl  in  Poland  who 
talked  with  Mrs.  Taylor  in  1919,  created 
confusion  by  claiming  that  two  brothers 
came  to  America.  Jacob  E.  Sandusky,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  family  In  1888,  was 
aware  of  this  confusion,  and  he  specifically 
said  that  the  progenitor  of  the  American  clan 
"was  the  only  one  of  the  name  that  ever 
came  to  America."  Not  until  I  met  Joan  San- 
dusky, a  member  of  the  branch  that  settled 
long  ago  near  Danville,  Illinois,  was  I  able  to 
clear  up  this  confusion  about  the  two  broth- 
ers. In  her  family  It  was  always  said  that 
one  was  killed  In  battle  and  the  other  came 
to  America.  Credit  Mrs.  Taylor,  however,  for 
learning  that  Anthony  Sadowskl  left  Poland, 
leaving  family  and  possessions  behind,  at  the 
time  of  the  Swedish  invasion. 

Another  puzzle  is  the  question  of  where 
he  spent  two  or  more  years  prior  to  his 
emigration  to  the  New  World.  Everybody 
agrees  that  he  came  to  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  of  England  (1702-1714) 


and  landed  at  New  York,  but  no  two  branches 
of  the  family  agree  on  the  exact  year  and 
whether  anyone  accompanied  him  or  not. 
Did  he  make  his  way  to  Holland  and  come 
with  the  Dutch  to  New  York?  Or  to  Prance 
and  across  the  Atlantic  with  some  Hugue-' 
nots?  Or  was  he  one  of  the  Immigrants 
brought  over  from  Scotland  and  England? 

As  pieces  of  information  were  added  to 
the  puzzle,  the  evidence  confirmed  a  tradi- 
tion that  Anthony  Sadowskl,  prior  to  his 
emigration  to  the  American  colonies,  spent 
a  lew  years  in  Scotland.  The  first  records 
that  refer  to  him  in  America  tie  him  In  with 
William  Laing,  a  Scotch  immigrant  and  a 
wealthy  planter  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 
The  first  record  is  dated  May  21,  1709.  when 
Anthony  Sadowskl,  William  Lalng,  and  Rich- 
ard Clark  were  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Ben- 
jamin Cook,  another  planter  of  Freehold. 
William  Lalng  died  about  the  same  time,  and 
when  an  inventory  of  his  estat*  was  filed  in 
1710  it  showed  that  Anthony  Sadowskl  owed 
him  one  pound  and  five  shillings,  but  the  debt 
was  paid  by  the  time  the  estate  was  settled 
in  1716.  William  Lalngs  brother  was  mas- 
ter of  a  school  in  Cannongate.  Edinborough, 
Scotland,  and  his  cousin  was  master  of  a 
school  at  Lelth.  Scotland,  It  Is  believed 
that  Anthony  Sadowskl  fell  back  on  his 
linguistic  skill  to  earn  a  living  and  taught  a 
foreign  language  in  one  of  the  private  schools 
in  Scotland.  But  of  this  no  one  can  be  sure, 
except  that  the  two  schoolmasters  from  Scot- 
land, both  named  Alex  Lalng.  picked  An- 
thony Sadowskl  to  make  a  detailed  account 
of  William  Lalng's  estate  In   1710. 

If    one    studies    family    records,    however, 
one  can  find  evidence  that  he  was  in  America 
much    earlier    than    1709.    His    wife.    Marya 
Bordt    or  Mary  Bird   as   it   was   Anglicized, 
came  of  Dutch  forebears  who  were  located  at 
Mespatch  Kills   (Newtown),  Long  Island,  as 
early   as    1682.   According   to   records   of   the 
Raritan  Dutch   Reformed   Church,  she   was 
still   not   married   in    1704    when   she   was   a 
witness  to  the  baptism  of  her  brothers  child. 
The  average  age  of  girls  who  married  then 
was    14    or    15    years.    Presumably    she    was 
about  that  age  when  she  married  Anthony 
Sadowskl.  who  was  at  least  twice  her  age. 
Their  daughter.  Justlna.   gave   birth   to  a 
son    James  Warren,  named   after  her  hus- 
band,   on    May    3,    1722.    If   Justlna    was   at 
least    16   years   old   at  her  son's   birth,   she 
would  have  been  born  not  later  than  1706. 
Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  An- 
thony Sadowskl  and  Mary  Bird  were  married 
between  1704  and  1706.  and  that  he  arrived 
at  New  Amsterdam,  as  New  York  was  then 
known,  between  1702,  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  his  marriage  to  Mary  Bird. 
Brief  and  Incomplete  as  it  is,  this  is  the 
background  of  a  Polish  pioneer  in  America. 
In    later   life    Anthony    Sadowskl    made    no 
speeches  and  wTote  no  memoirs  reminiscing 
about   his    European   experiences     His   early 
descendants    likewise    recorded    but    little. 
They  carried  stories  about  him  in  the   ^ral 
tradition  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
small  details,  unusual  words  or  phrases  like 
"nine  miles  from  shore,'    "press-gang  "  "ten 
pounds  in  coin,"  "put  upon  the  rack,"  and 
other  things  indicate  that  folklore,  if  used 
with   facts  and   figures,   can   be   a   valuable 
tool  in  writing  history.  Tills  account  of  his 
early  life  is  necessarily  a  composite  of  many 
traditions. 

II 
Crossing  the  wide,  deep  Atlantic  Ocean  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
meant  more  than  merely  giving  up  charming 
castles  and  glided  uniforms  for  a  rugged 
land  of  vrtld  animals  and  still  wilder  Indians. 
It  had  not  been  an  easy  matter  for  some 
aristocrats  to  leave  the  luxuries  they  had 
always  enjoyed  in  Europe  for  the  harsher 
life  of  America. 

As  his  ship  approached  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan. Anthony  Sadowskl.  gazln^-  our  at  the 
quaint,  slant-roofed  houses  and  a  windmill 
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or  two  In  the  low  Inland  hills,  thought  anx- 
iously of  his  decision  to  seek  freedom  in 
America.  In  Poland  he  would  have  been  a 
prisoner  of  war.  In  America  he  was  a  trail- 
blazer.  Some  friends  probably  asked  him  be- 
fore he  got  on  the  sailing  ship  if  he  knew 
the  practical  obstacles  he  faced.  He  had  to 
learn  a  new  language.  He  had  to  practice 
new  customs.  He  had  to  deal  with  more  dif- 
ferent groups  of  people  than  he  ever  did  in 
the  Old  World. 

To  his  amazement,  he  foxmd.  at  the  sea- 
port where  he  landed,  that  a  number  of  Poles 
had  come  there  In  the  previous  century  and 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  New  Amster- 
dam During  the  period  that  Peter  Stuyves- 
ant  was  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony,  one 
of  his  aides  was  Daniel  Litscho  (Liczkoi.  a 
Polish  army  officer  from  Koszalin.  and  Mar- 
tin Krygier.  another  Pole,  was  a  burgomas- 
ter. In  1659.  five  years  before  Stuyvesant 
ceded  the  Dutch  colony  to  James.  Duke  of 
York,  a  Polish  scholar.  Dr.  Alexander  Cur- 
tlus  (Kurcvusz).  arrived  and  founded  in  New 
Amsterdam  one  of  the  first  institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  America.  At  the  same 
time  Albert  Zabrlskle,  or  Albrldt  Zaborow- 
Ekl  as  he  signed  his  name,  who  left  Poland 
because  of  religious  unrest,  took  an  interest 
in  the  land  along  the  Passaic  River  in  New 
Jersey  and  eventually  owned  more  land  than 
he  could  walk  around  in  one  day. 

If  Sadowskl  had  met  any  of  his  country- 
men and  knew  them  any  length  of  time  in 
New  Amsterdam,  the  feeling  of  being  part 
of  America  would  have  come  faster  to  htm 
than  It  did  to  the  common,  run-of-the-mill 
colonists  in  the  wilderness.  Historical  re- 
searchers, however,  have  found  no  proof  of 
this  connection;  some.  In  fact,  are  trying  to 
locate  records  of  a  colony  of  Polish  Protes- 
tants in  New  Jersey,  supposedly  founded  by 
Zabrlskle  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  see  if  Anthony  Sadowskl  might 
have  been  among  them. 

No  doubt  exists,  though  that  Anthony 
Sadowskl  fitted  quickly  into  the  ways  of 
colonial  New  Jersey.  Within  a  decade  of  his 
arrival  he  witnessed  a  will,  prepared  an  in- 
ventory of  a  man's  estate,  and  had  a  fair  ac- 
count wtlh  Captain  John  Bowne,  an  old 
established  merchant  at  Matawan,  a  village 
on  the  south  side  of  Raritan  Bay,  across  from 
Staten  Island.  No  man  could  have  performed 
all  these  things  unless  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  and  showed  some  intelligence,  energy, 
honesty,  and  hospitality. 

The  first  records  of  his  presence  in  Ameri- 
ca show  that  he  settled,  at  least  lor  awhile, 
in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  probably 
Matawan.  Freehold,  or  near  one  of  those 
places.  The  area  had  been  inhabited  lor  the 
most  part  by  Dutch  setUers  from  New  York 
and  the  western  towns  of  Long  Island  prin- 
cipally between  1690  and  1720.  As  the  names 
suggest.  Sadowskl  associated  with  men  who 
sedately  raised  families,  cultivated  the  soil, 
held  political  offices,  traded  with  Indians, 
and  reverentlv  attended  church.  While  living 
among  the  Cooks,  the  Lalngs,  the  Bownes, 
the  Llncolns.  the  Warrens,  and  other  fami- 
lies, he  decided  to  marry  the  daughter  ol  a 
Dutch  settler  along  the  Raritan  River.  One 
of  six  children,  his  wife.  Marya  Bordt.  who 
was  born  at  Mespath  Kills,  Long  Island, 
brought  another  strong  pioneer  into  the 
Sadowskl  family. 

The  prospect  of  raising  a  family  in  New 
Jersey  did  not  appeal  to  the  newlyweds. 
Fields  barely  thirty  years  cleared  ol  pine 
trees  had  not  shown  as  much  fertility  as  new 
farmers  were  finding  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Just  as  the  younger  sons  of 
the  Dutch  farmers  of  Long  Island  left  their 
homesteads  to  make  homes  for  themselves 
in  New  Jersey,  Anthony  Sadowskl  now  led 
Mary,  as  Marva  shortened  her  name,  to  Penn- 
svlvanla,  which  had  been  inaugurated  by 
William  Penn  about  thh-ty  years  before  and 
had  since  then  shown  more  religious  free- 
dom  and   self-govrnment   than   any   other 
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colony  In  America.  Since  Penn  was  a  Quaker, 
many  Quakers,  persecuted  In  England,  came 
to  Pennsylvania,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
clustered  In  and  near  Philadelphia. 

To  make  finer  sites  available  to  them.  Penn 
offered  land  practically  for  nothing  to  Rev. 
Andrew  Rudman,  head  of  the  Swedish  set- 
tlers In  Philadelphia  since  his  arrival  from 
Gestricia,  Sweden,  on  June  24,  1697,  In  order 
to  create  a  new  Swedish  settlement  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  province  not  already  taken  up 
or  seated.  The  Swedish  clergyman  and  his 
followers  selected  10,550  acres  of  land  along 
the  Schuylkill  River,  site  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  DouglassviUe.  and  Penn  sent  David 
Powel  to  make  the  first  survey  for  them  on 
October  21.  1701.  The  canny  Quaker  leader 
expected  that  the  Swedes,  whose  forebears 
had  first  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware six  years  before  he  was  born  In  1644, 
would  leave  Philadelphia  and  sell  their  at- 
tractive plfiCes  to  his  followers.  It  took  him, 
however,  more  than  four  years  to  issue  six- 
teen patents,  and  by  that  time  the  ardor  of 
some  Swedes  for  a  new  settlement  was  gone. 

The  name  of  the  settlement  was  subject 
to  change  at  the  whim  of  any  man.  Origi- 
nally, It  was  Manatawny,  named  for  the  cre«k 
that  ran  from  the  rear  of  the  tract  into  the 
SchuylklH-  at  Pottstown.  Marcus  HuUngs, 
who  wae-of  French-Swedish  descent,  cor- 
rupted it  to  Manathanim.  and  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Hessellus.  whom  he  obtained  In  1720  to 
serve  as  the  first  rector  of  St.  Gabriel's 
twisted  the  name  still  further  and  gave  It  a 
Swedish  ending  "ten,"  thus  making  It  Molat- 
ten  Two  other  ministers  who  held  services 
In  the  rude  log  cabin,  Muhlenberg  and  Mur- 
ray, who  were  not  familiar  with  the  Swedish 
language,  changed  the  next  to  last  letter 
from  "e"  to  "o".  Sandwiched  between  them 
was  another  Swedish  Lutheran.  Rev.  John 
Abraham  Lldenlus.  and  he  was  typical  of 
people  of  the  Swedish  tongvie  who  frequently 
change  "1"  to  "rl"  In  their  speech.  Lldenlus 
got  mixed  up  and  spelled  the  name  Morlat- 
ten  After  the  congregation  broke  with  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  tradition  and  became 
Episcopalian  in  the  1950's,  wholesale  changes 
were  made  in  the  village  name.  It  was  suc- 
cessively known  as  White  Horse,  Warrens- 
burg,  and  DouglassviUe. 

No  sooner  had  the  Swedes  received  their 
patents  from  the  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania 
than  they  began  to  divide  their  grants  and 
sell  portions  to  land  speculators  and  new 
immigrants.  Among  them  was  Anthony  Sa- 
dowskl.  On  January  21.  1712,  he  bought  400 
acres  of  land  along  the  river  for  thirty  pounds 
from  Thomas  Andrews,  a  Philadelphia  bar- 
ber-surgeon who  speculated  in  real  estate, 
and  Andrews  In  turn  got  it  In  1706  from 
Mathias  Holsteln,  a  native  Philadelphian  of 
Swedish  descent  who  did  not  care  to  Join  the 
pioneers  In  the  wilderness. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  route  Anthony 
Sadowskl  took  from  New  Jersey  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  his  descendants.  Mrs.  Arlene 
Miller  Williams,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  all  the  material  she  could  find  on 
her    noble    ancestor,    produced   this    theory: 

'My  personal  belief  is  that  Antoni  moved 
westward  because  he  was  naturally  adven- 
turous, restless,  and  daring,  and  could  not  be 
contented  in  the  quiet  backwaters  of  Free- 
hold when  the  great,  far-reaching  rivers,  for- 
ests, and  mountains  of  unexplored  Pennsyl- 
vania urgently  called  him.  To  a  person  of 
this  type  the  call  of  an  unexplored  road  is 
strong.  And  right  thru  Freehold  went  an 
Indian  trace  that  led  from  New  York  to  the 
settlements  on  the  Delaware.  That  It  was 
used  at  a  very  early  date  is  proved,  for  in 
1668  Peter  Jagow,  a  famous  Indian  trader, 
obtained  a  grant  to  take  up  land  at  Mattine- 
kunck,  called  from  him  'Chygoe's  Island,' 
and  kept  a  house  there  for  entertainment  of 
travellers  going  to  the  Delaware  settlmenta. 
Burlington  grew  up  at  that  place,  and  the 
old  Indian  trace  became  'the  Burlington 
Path."  From  Jagow's  down  the  Delaware, 
travel  was  mostly  by  canoe. 
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"We  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  imagine 
Antoni  traveling,  then,  by  the  Burlington 
Path,  with  a  pack  horse  or  two,  to  Peter 
Jagow's  Inn;  and  thence  perhaps  by  canoe, 
while  a  servant  takes  the  pack  horses  down 
streams,  over  a  path,  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  stays  until  he  has  located  and  bought  the 
land  he  wants:  and  then  by  canoe  again  up 
the  Schuylkill  to  his  new  home." 

The  land  he  bought  must  have  seemed  to 
him  such  as  Moses  promised  the  children 
of  Israel.  In  every  direction  he  could  see  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  oak,  hickory, 
ash  and  maple  trees.  He  was  struck  by  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  surrounding  hills,  the 
majesty  of  th3  winding,  narrow  river,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  found  waters 
springing  out  of  the  meadows  and  hills. 

Purchase  of  the  400  acres  throws  light  on 
the  character  of  its  new  owner.  For  one 
thing  it  showed  he  had  good  judgment,  for 
the  land  was  admirably  suited  for  small  di- 
versified agriculture,  dairy  herds,  and  live- 
stock production.  It  was  shaped  like  an  Ir- 
regular parallelogram.  At  one  end  lay  the 
Schuylkill  River  and  a  large  meadow  and 
at  the  other  end  Manatawny  Creek  and 
rocky  slopes.  Between  were  thick  woods  at 
least  three  miles  long,  a  rambling  brook,  and 
a  large  number  of  acres  suitable  for  fields 
and  pastures.  The  two  previous  owners  never 
touched  the  land. 

At  forty-five  years  of  age,  Sadowskl  was 
undoubtedly  charmed  as  he  looked  at  his 
land  without  a  sign  of  anyone  else  ever  hav- 
ing been  there.  It  was  his  own  land,  hts  own 
part  of  a  new  country,  a  challenge  for  him 
and  Ills  family  to  make  this  untouched  part 
of  America  into  something  of  their  very 
own,  without  help,  without  anything  but  a 
few  simple  tools,  their  bare  hands  and  a  tre- 
mendous faith  that  they  could  make  a  little 
I>art  of  the  wilderness  a  wonderful  place  in 
which  to  live. 

On  a  slope  rising  up  from  the  river  he  cut 
down  trees  and  built  a  rude  hut  until  he 
could  afford  to  build  a  bigger  house  out  of 
local  stone  on  a  narrow  road  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  river  across  one  end  of  his 
tract.  His  coat  of  arms  meant  nothing  In  the 
democracy  of  frontier  life.  The  measure  of  a 
man  was  his  ability  to  clear  the  forests, 
build  a  house,  and  put  In  crops.  Sadowskl 
must  have  found  new  thrills  like  Clncln- 
natus  of  old  In  following  the  plow,  breeding 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  and  horses,  and 
sending  wheat  to  grist  mills  down  the  river. 
Achievement  and  recognition  came  from 
continuous  hard  work. 

His  wife  and  daughters  grew  up  amid  pio- 
neer surroundings  and  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  hardships  of  frontier  life.  They  did 
not  have  the  conveniences  that  housewives 
have  today.  They  had  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
that  are  now  conducted  in  factories.  Weav- 
ing, dyeing,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  even  the 
tanning  of  skins  into  leather,  were  ordinary 
household  operations  which  Mrs.  Sadowskl 
and  her  daughters  had  to  conduct  or  assist 
In  doing.  They  also  had  to  make  butter, 
cheese,  candles,  matches  and  a  hundred  other 
Items.  Sadowskl  himself  obviously  had  no 
time  to  help  them. 

By  carving  a  farm  out  of  the  wilderness 
he  demonstrated  what  became  a  Sadowskl 
family  trait.  In  the  future  male  members  of 
the  clan  scattered  through  the  American 
frontier  and  helped  to  push  its  boundaries  as 
far  west  as  they  could  go  and  to  the  borders 
of  Canada.  With  brave  spirits,  axes  and 
rifles,  they  moved  from  place  to  place  to  con- 
quer and  subdue  the  wilderness,  build  roads, 
open  farms,  erect  churches  and  school  houses, 
and  found  cities.  Although  the  farming  tra- 
dition was  paramount  in  the  early  days,  later 
generations  bred  ministers  and  teachers,  law- 
yers and  Judges,  bankers  and  merchants,  me- 
chanics, and  so  on.  Most  branches  of  the 
family  supplied  soldiers  who  fought  actively 
at  one  time  or  another  for  their  freedom. 

Daniel  Webster,  a  celebrated  American  ora- 
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tor,  had  pioneers  like  the  Sadowskis  in  mind 
when  he  delivered  the  following  words: 

"When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
The  farmers  therefore  are  the  founders  of 
human  civilization." 

In  1712.  forty  years  before  Berks  County 
was  formed  for  the  most  part  from  the  upper 
sections  of  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster 
counties,  Manatawny,  Molatten,  Morlatton, 
or  whatever  name  was  In  usage,  looked  like 
an  abandoned  baby  on  the  frontier  line  of 
Pennsylvania.  Only  a  handful  of  the  original 
Swedish  grantees  were  still  around.  Life  in 
the  area  grew  more  varied  after  Sadowskl 
joined  Mounce  Jones,  John  Justice,  Jonas 
Yocum.  Justice  Justafson  and  other  settlers 
on  the  Swedish  tract.  Someone  dubbed  the 
poorly  defined  animal  and  Indian  path  which 
ran  past  Sadowskl's  homestead  the  King's 
Highway.  As  he  used  it.  he  could  see  the 
advance  of  settlement  up  the  Schuylkill. 

At  least  two  children  of  the  Swedish  pio- 
neers branched  out  and  established  homes  in 
their  midst.  They  were  Magdalen  Rudman. 
the  founder's  eldest  daughter,  who  married 
Andrew  Robeson.  (1686-1740),  and  Magdalen 
Jones,  whose  father  built  the  first  stone 
house  of  the  settlement  in  1716,  became  the 
second  wife  of  Marcus  Hulings   (1687-1757), 

By  1718  Sadowskl  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  Swedish  tract  believed  it  was 
time  for  them  to  have  their  own  township. 
They  engaged  George  Boone,  an  English 
Quaker,  who  eventually  became  the  grand- 
father of  Daniel  Boone,  to  survey  the  boun- 
daries and  prepare  the  application  for  a  new 
township.  They  suggested  the  name  Amity 
for  the  township  because  they  enjoyed 
peaceful  relations  with  neighboring  Indians. 

Soon  afterwards  the  name  was  approved 
In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  township  was  erected,  and  a 
constable  and  other  necessary  officers  were 
appointed.  However,  no  records  were  made 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Inhabitants  of  the 
township.  Including  Andrew  Sadowskl,  the 
son  of  the  Polish  pioneer,  signed  another 
petition  in  1744  to  renew  the  act  of  incor- 
poration. 

Next  after  Amity  Township  was  erected 
the  settlers  got  a  burial  ground  without  ask- 
ing for  it.  Andrew  Robeson,  a  highly  re- 
spected man  of  Scotch  descent,  having 
served  as  Justice  of  Peace  for  many  years  in 
Philadelphia  County,  came  to  visit  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Robeson,  and  liked  the  solitude  ol  their  farm 
at  Molatten  so  much  that  he  picked  a  spot 
in  the  corner  of  a  wheat  field  for  his  grave. 
When  he  died  on  February  19.  1719,  at  66 
years  of  age,  his  son  burled  the  body  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River  and 
erected  a  tombstone  over  the  grave.  Today 
it  Is  the  oldest  gravestone  in  Berks  County, 
It  says: 

Removed  from  noise  and  care 
This  silent  spot  I  chose. 
When  death  should  end  my  year 
To  take  a  sweet  repose. 

Here  in  a  peaceful  place 
My  ashes  must  remain. 
My  Saviour  shall  me  keep 
And  raise  me  up  again. 

Without  being  guilty  of  exaggeration  a 
biographer  of  Anthony  Sadowskl  could  say 
that  he  took  part  in  the  most  mysterious 
beginning  of  a  church  in  America.  If  he  was 
not  present  at  the  funeral  of  Judge  Robeson, 
he  knew  about  it  because  young  Andrew 
Robeson  and  his  wife  donated  the  ground  to 
the  settlement  for  the  burial  of  other  bodies 
and  the  erection  of  a  church.  On  March  27, 
1720,  Marcus  Hulings.  with  whom  Sadowskl 
frequently  conferred,  and  "other  respect- 
able Inhabitants"  were  sent  to  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  clergyman  to 
erect  a  church  and  conduct  services  for  their 
religious  well  being. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hessellus,  assistant  rector  at 
Gloria  Del,  a  lovely  small  Swedish  Lutheran 
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church   on   the    banks    of    the   Delaware    In      ^^^ -''^r^i::,rj'[frt'he''"^k  °oT  a^     frgrrTl^^^^urntyrnrt^  wIlLr^^.  (^t^n 
Philadelphia,  accepted  their  call,  and  shortly      ^i^P°^^,f  ^^^^^^ -^  niece  t^eU^er  scat-      a  short  Ume  he  was  transformed  into  a  typl- 

the  final  prayers  over  the  dead.  Each  mem-  and    ^^P^y^     ^^^    ^^,,7^0^;^   wUh   live:  arms    He  learned  the  Delaware  and  Iroquois 

ber   contributed   his  share  to   the   salary   of  7^^.  P'^^^f.^.'^   «   ner^nal   mate   valued   It  languages   and   had   an   inUmat*  knowledge 

the  rector.  Then  Rev.  Hessellus  complained  sU^k^He   left   a   personal   estate   vaiuea    av  ^^  ^^^ian   habits   and   customs.    His   family 

that  his  hearers  were  few  and  unable  to  sup-  ^~  ,P°"^^*,^,j-_  .-.h  200  acres  of  land  were  worried   about   the  difficulties   and   dangers 

port  him.  He  left  Molatten.  as  he  called  the  ^.„^^'^  P^^^J^fo"°°  ^"^  and  3M  other  acres  of  of  these  trading  expeditions,  but  he  always 

^ace,  and  went  to  Wilmington,  Delaware.  St.  ^^'"'^f.^'^OO  pounds.  ^f^M  other  acres  o^  answered  the  remonsUances  of  h.s  wUe  and 

Sabrlel's  was  then  without  a  regular  mln-  '^"^,i^°P^""/'J.^^„/'^u  death  wL  worth  children  with  going  again.  In  the  course  ol 

ister  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  and  with-  f?^"'"*  "  '^^^  ""^°^,  ^^^^^^^  ^^<^^  l°"g   "'P^'   ^«   ^^^"^   "^^   ''"^""   ^""^ 

out  a  church  until  some  members  built  a  '■^'}!!^^^^°^J^.^^^^^'l^^^^  expanded  the  American  fur  trade, 

rude  log  cabin  in  1736.  ^tt^if  f n.^r  snlnmne  Ss^nd  h^^^^  Never   did    his    knowledge   of    these    trails 

AS  members  of  the  congregation  died,  they  '^^^^^^^•J^^'^^l^f'^lZ^,^^^^  and  Indians  play  a  more  Important  role  than 

were  burled  near  the  spot  that  the  elder  Rob-  °2.^%'^T°^L^'^^ co^u^^  "^  May.  1728.  Some  Indians  had  Just  foi^d 

eson   selected   for   himself.   No   records   were  *f  "J"^  S    most  T^e    farms    around  a  number  of  white  families  out  the  Tulpe- 

kept  of  the  burials  until  Rev.  Gabrtel  Falck  ,  ,Jf^\er    than    most    of    "^y«^^%«;°""^  ^ocken    region,    a   short   distance    from    his 

came   in    1735   and   established   an   irregular  ^'7'^^"'^°"^„„^,^''°o;'',  ,e3tSk  pro^uc^lo^  ho'ne,  and  created  a  reign  of  terror, 

system.  It  Is  Important  to  bear  this  in  mind  ^^f^^'^g^l*  f  "^^  Ellis  Hu^  who  m^e  a  Sadowskl  quickly  mounted  his  horse  and 

because  It  seems  to  me  that  three  children  °^/,f!.^??°o„^°'*of^"he   P^^  galloped   off   In    the   direction   of   Shamokln 

of  Anthony  and  Mary  Sadowskl  died  during  ^^J^^Xn    lls^d  the  folloXe   Uvesto^  •"o'^  Sunbury) ,  an  important  Indian  village 

the  period  St.  Gabriels  was  without  a  rector  Township,   listed   the   following    mesi.ocK.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Susquehanna,  many  miles 

and  only  one  of  them  can  be  spotted  in  the  to  horned  cattle £36  away.  He  passed  farmers  in  filght.  cornfields 

burial  ground  by  the  process  of  association  To  other  young  cattle -       8  and  houses   burning,   panic-stricken   women 

of  tombstones.  To  3  working  horses,  a  mare.. 12  and  children  running  along  the  trail.  He  had 

The  number  of  children  the  Polish-Dutch  To  1  horse  and  a  1-yr.  old  colt 8  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  Indian  chiefs  at 

couple  had  is  a  question.  According  to  the  xo  some  mares  in  the  woods 6  shamokln  and  could  not  stop  to  help   v..e 

will    that    their    daughter,    Justlna    Warren.  To  30  sheep  and  18  lambs 10  victims. 

made  on  October  29.  1731,  Justlna  gave  her  To  swine - - 2         Before  he  completed  his  mission  a  band  cf 

clothes  to  "three  sisters."  none  of  whom  she  Conoy  Indians  descended  upon  Manatawny. 

named  her  husband's  new  hat  "to  my  broth-  Total -- --  £82  as  Sadowskl  and  Mounce  Jones  called  their 

rgrrrat""^"^'  ■"  ''''  "'   '^"'"  '^^°'  ^-'^^  -P^^^  °^  his  household  was  the  rS^9"^7^.%nTXfwtarthe7wanr. 

'  !n  hirwill  dat^d  December  29,  1735,  An-  ^"-"°^,{|Vhite  ^v'nS  John  Ma'rsha^U  They  r'efused  to  give  any  UUormat.on.  T.en 

thony  sadowskl  mentioned  only  three  chll-  ^^^^..^^'^f  jaw  bot^lere  c^nslde^e^nr^^^^^  ^°"^  **'^^  ^^'^  "'"^^^  °»"  °'  ''''  '"^'"°  ""'" 

dren,  namely,  Andrew,  Sofia,  and  Ann.  who  ^""^^^         ,  „!L„°lf,. ^»^  n^Io  vm^^  a"'*  ^*°  °^  ^helr  women, 

was    married    to    Increase    Miller,    and    two  o    ^''^Zll^'ZTue  7ery.niT^2  Zn^un^  Upon  his  return  home  Sadowskl  was  sur- 

grandsons,  John  and   James  Warren,  whose  ^'^^P^not  mentioned  in  the  ^H  Tser^^^  P^'^^d   ">  find   Governor   Patrick   Gordon   .r. 

parents   died   in    the   fall   of    1731    during   a  "^^f  °"!^  "toTth  fou/^unds  wt^^  Manatawny.  The  provincial  official  had  come 

severe  epidemic  of  small-pox.  No  record  gives  f^t  f °'^^f„;!°"'!f  "^P^^jf  ^,,^^"  ^^^  re^  "P  the  river  to  investigate  the  skirmish  be- 

the  name  of   the  fourth  sister.   As  none  of  ^'^,U"\^J'^?57h2  eo^s   chatti^^^d  cr^l«  tween  the  Indians  and  the  white  sett lers  and 

the  three  known  sisters  bore  their  mother's  q"lred  to  list  his  goods,  chatties  ana  creaii.s.  ^^  ^^^^^e  both  sides  that  "we  are  all  breth- 

Chrlstlan    name,    the   elusive   sister   may   or  m  ren   "   He   ordered    twenty   men    to   find    the 

may  not  have  been  named  Mary.  For  Anthony  Sadowskl  practically  half  his  bodies  of  the  three  killed  Indians  and  bury 

Whatever  her  name,  what  happened  to  her  ijfe  was  Involved  In  all  kind  of  experiences  ihem.  possibly  in  St.  Gabriel's  burial  ground, 

and    Jacob    Sadowskl?    According    to    Eliza  ^jth  the  aborigines  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Hg  also  appointed  John  Pawling,  Marcus 

Brooks  Mitchell,  fifth  in  line  of  descent  from  and  the  North   Central  regions  of  America.  Hulings.  and  Mordecal  Lincoln,  two  of  whom 

the  progenitor  of  the  clan,  one  son  and  one  unlike  Cortez  and  Pizarro.   who  were  fierce  ^p^e   Sadowskis   close   friends,   to   maintain 

daughter  died  before  Anthony  did  in   1736.  enemies  of  the  Indians.  Sadowskl  had  noth-  peace  in  the  neighborhood. 

She    named    two    surviving    daughters    who  i^g  but  friendly  relations  with  them.  In  no  Then  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  pre- 

married  and  left  issue.  Ann  had  11  children,  sense  of  the  term  was  he  an  Indian  fighter.  ^^^    more    peace    moves.    Sadowskl    accom- 

Andrew  seven,  Justlna  two.  and  the  number  Not  much  is  known  about  his  first  experl-  panied  him  and  the  following  day  was  sent 

that  Sofia  had  Is  unknown.  ences  with   them.  He  met  such  Indians  as  ^,^^^  another  message  and  gifts  to  the  chiefs 

Anthony's    grandson.    James    Warren,    re-  peiopee,  Wequehalye,  Pecsacohan,  Gawakwe-  ^^  ^^^  tribes  In  the  disputed  territory.  Travel- 

malned  In  the  locality  all  his  life.  Upon  his  hon,  Shelahon.  Lewis  the  Indian,  and  Pelo-  ^^^  ^^  horses.  Sadowskl  and  another  Indian 

death  April  7.   1776,  he  was   burled   In   the  wath  at  John  Bowne's  trading  post  at  Mata-  interpreter.  John  Scull,  and  three  assistants, 

churchyard  of  St.  Gabriel's,  as  was  his  widow,  ^an,   New   Jersey,   and   saw   that,   as   far   as  ^.Q^ered    more    than    100    miles    before    they 

Hannah,  on  December  26.  1782.  Bowne  was  concerned,  trading  with  them  was  reached  their  first  destination. 

From  the  positions  of  their  tombstones  It  no  different  than  trading  with  Mordecal  Lin-  withln  two  weeks  the  party   traveled   to 

is  possible  to  shed   light  on   the  graves  of  coin,  Benjamin  Van  Cleave,  John  Van  Metre,  shamokln,  Tulpehocken.  and  Conesioga.  and 

James   and   Justlna   Warren,    whose   deaths  John  Warren  and  other  white  settlers.  Bowne  jj^m-ered   messages   and   gifts   to   Allumma- 

were  not  recorded  in  St.  Gabriel's  books,  and  bought  furs  from  the  Indians,  shipped  them  ^^    ^^^  known  as  Sasoonan.  chief  of  an 

Anthony  Sadowskl,  whose  death  in  Pennsyl-  overseas,  and  received  in  turn  the  supplies  jj^^jj^^  ^^ibe  that  formerly  inhabited  a  place 

vanla  was  unknown  to  scholars  until  I  dis-  needed  by  the  colonists.  along  the  SchuvlklU,  Opekasset,  chief  of  a 

covered   It.   There   are   five   graves,   but  only  The  trade  with  the  Indians  for  peltries  and  gjjj^,j  Delaware  tribe,  and  Manawkyhlkon.  a 

two  stones    which   are   still   readable.    In    a  furs  probably  fascinated  Sadowski  more  than  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Mlnsls.  Governor  Gordon  wanted 

family  plot.  The  remains  of  three  tombstones  anything  else  in  the  colonies.  As  he  bought  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  sachems  at  Conestoga.  but  they 

are  left  in  the  ground  between  the  graves  of  more   goods    from    Bowne   than    lus   family  realized  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to 

James  and  Hannah  Warren.  The  names  of  the  could  possibly  use.  he  probably  stepped  into  ^^^  together"  with  him  on  May  24.  Only  two 

persons   who   were   buried   under   them   are  this  activity  as  soon  as  he  could.  In  1715,  ^^^_^    remained.    Nevertheless,    the    Indian 

missing   with   the   tops   of  the   tombstones,  three  vears  after  he  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  ^^^j^jg    ^g^g    pleased    with    the    Governor's 

However,   the   quality   of   the   stone   In   the  his  account  with  Bowne  amotmted  to  twenty  ^^^^^i^g  words. 

remaining    parts    look    the    same    as    other  pounds.  Finally    it  seems.  Sadowskl  proposed  that 

tombstones  put  up  in  the  I730's  In  the  burial  His  property  in  Amity  Township  was  con-  ^^^   ^^^  parties   meet   at   Manatawny,   and 

ground.  Thus  the  assumption  is  that  James  veniently  situated  in  the  beginning  to  ser\e  ^^^^^^^j^.  offered  his  home  for  the  purpose, 

and  Justlna  Warren  are  burled  next  to  their  as  a  base  of  operations.  Along  the  east  oanK  t-  ^  ^^^  Indians  put  the  proposal  in  their 

first-born    child    and    Anthony    Sadowskl    Is  of  the  Schuylkill  River  ran  an  Indian  trail.  ^^^^^^  ^^  Governor  Gordon  on  Mav  22.  As  a 

burled  next  to  Hannah  Warren.  later  an  Important  artery  of  transportation,  ^    ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  friendly  contact  between  the 

Before     preceding     further,     however.     It  which  extended  from  ^j^^^^^'P^^^''^^^^;^.'  two  sides,  peace  was  restored, 

should  be  stated  that  the  Sadowski  Memorial  dian   villages   at   the   forks   f^tne   s.usque  „^owski   however,  was  disappointed  that 

Committee  is  appealing  for  funds  to  erect  hanna.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  tra.l  we^e  jncial  council  waited  two  years  to 

a   fitting   tombstone   to   Anthony   Sadowskl  unexplored,  and  only  Indians,  a  lew   tr.m  y                 pounds  for  two  weeks  instead 

on  this  hallowed  spot.  If  any  reader  Is  in-  ers.  and  wild  animals  <^'^f^^'^J.°J^Zlntry  Cf  fifteen  potmds  Tor  more  than  a  month's 

cKned  to  pay  tribute  to  this  lllustrous  Polish  In  those  days  a  tnp  ftjie  Indian  country  of  "t^en  PO              ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

?=rr."ra<;rjrrrti;£!  ;™r.^.%"=.--»H£H  ;;bsrrirrkrrLr^"t 
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As  the  Indians  moved  westward.  Sadowski's 
knowledge  of  the  AUeghenies  was  extended, 
and  his  trading  expeditions  lasted  longer. 
He  came  to  know  the  rivers  which  flowed 
not  toward  the  Atlantic  but  toward  the 
Mississippi.  No  doubt  he  saw  In  some  places 
almost  nothing  of  civilization,  with  practi- 
cally no  food  except  what  he  gained  with  his 
rifle  and  no  shelter  except  the  bottom  of  a 
wagon. 

The  farther  west  he  traveled,  the  more 
resistance  he  met.  The  trading  post  at 
Shamokin  was  a  mild  place  compared  to  the 
one  he  and  two  other  traders,  John  Maddox 
and  John  Plsher.  had  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mahoning. 
It  is  better  known  as  Kittanning, 

In  June.  1728.  while  Maddox  was  alone  at 
the  trading  post,  a  band  of  drunken.  Im- 
poverished Indians  came  in  and  demanded 
goods  on  credit  The  shelves  were  full  with 
500  pounds  of  European  goods.  When  Maddox 
refused  to  give  them  credit,  they  attacked 
him  and  forced  him  to  give  them  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  goods.  The  goods  included 
five  shrouds,  twenty  shirts,  and  a  half  tick. 

The  traders  could  hardly  afford  the  loss.  It 
probably  hurt  Sadowski  more  than  either 
Maddo;j.,or  Plsher,  for  on  July  31.  1730, 'he 
st>ld  to  QeoTge  Andrews  100  acres  of  land  in 
the  rear  of  his  tract  in  Amity  Township  for 
thirty  pounds. 

None  of  them,  however,  cleared  the  thieves 
from  their  debt.  On  August  8,  1730.  they  re- 
minded Governor  Gordon  that  the  Indians 
still  had  not  paid  for  the  goods  taken  from 
their  store  After  writing  to  Allummapees  and 
Opekasset  two  old  and  respected  Delaware 
chiefs  at  Shamokin.  and  Mechauquatchugh, 
an  Indian  chief  on  the  Allegheny  River,  the 
provincial  governor  dropped  the  matter. 

No  more  did  Sadowski  weep  over  what  he 
had  lost.  With  redsknis  crossing  the  moun- 
tains in  increasing  numbers,  he  followed  their 
trails  down  the  Allegheny.  Ohio,  and  other 
rivers  and  continued  to  trade  with  them. 

Of  all  the  traditions  of  the  Sadowski  fam- 
ily, the  mo6t  widely  known  was  that  their 
ancestor  established  a  trading  post  on  the 
western  shores  jf  Lake  Erie  and  that  a  large 
City,  a  county,  a  river  and  a  bay  in  Ohio 
now  bear  his  name.  Lattle  do  they  care  how 
the  name  wis  changed  to  Sandusky. 

Down  through  the  years,  as  places  in  New 
York,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Te.xas  awlopted  Sandusky  as  their  name,  the 
ongin  of  the  name  did  not  receive  the  at- 
tention It  deserved.  In  1842,  Jacob  J.  Greene, 
a  resident  of  Tiffin.  Ohio,  situated  on  the 
Sandusky  River,  described  the  name  as  "more 
extensively  known,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
one  in  the  Union."  With  a  name  of  such 
permanent  importance,  it  is  baffling  that  two 
entirely  different  versions  of  its  origin  still 
exist. 

If  .\nthony  Sadowski  gave  the  Ohio  land- 
marks his  name,  or  even  a  corrupted  form  of 
it,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  evidence  of 
his  connection  with  them.  The  year  he  was 
robbed,  an  Indian  trader.  John  Le  Tort,  with 
whom  Sadowski  was  well  acquainted,  planned 
to  take  goods  and  come  back  with  furs  from 
the  Miamis  who  were  settled  at  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Erie.  Nothing  stood  in  Sadowski's 
way.  If  Le  Tort  could  do  it.  so  could  he.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Madame  Montour,  who  had  a 
sister  living  among  the  Miamis.  discouraged 
him  from  making  the  same  trip  as  Le  Tort 
planned  right  away. 

As  is  well  known  and  documented,  Sadow- 
ski naturally  followed  the  Indians,  traded 
with  them  wherever  he  went.  He  traded  with 
them  on  the  Susquehanna.  He  traded  with 
them  again  when  they  moved  to  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley.  If  he  followed  the  Mahoning, 
a  stream  ten  miles  from  where  he  was  robbed 
in  1728,  he  had  only  to  cross  over  the  high- 
lands west  to  Sandusky  River  and  down  It 
to  Sandusky  Bay. 

Greene  summarized  the  family  tradition  In 
an  article  published  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
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American  Pioneer  In  1842.  As  he  put  It.  "a 
Polish  trader  by  the  name  of  Sandusky,  or 
more  properly  spelt  Saduskl.  established  him- 
self near  the  present  site  of  Lower  Sandusky, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  river.  His  op- 
erations in  trading  for  furs  and  so  forth  with 
the  Indians,  being  entirely  confined  to  the 
river  and  bay,  they  soon  became  known  to 
Europeans  as  Sanduskl's  River  and  Bay."  His 
statements  were  confirmed  In  a  following  Is- 
sue by  a  letter  from  twin  brothers,  one  sign- 
ing h'.,  name  "Isaac  Sodousky"  and  the  other 
"Jacob  Sandusky." 

The  brothers  mentioned  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Sadowski  and  the  Indians  which 
caused  him  to  leave  the  trading  post.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  resulted  from  the 
struggle  between  the  French  and  the  British 
for  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  drainage  area.  It 
was  about  the  time  that  the  French  first 
began  to  stir  up  Indians  against  the  British. 
Sadowski  was  caught  in  the  middle  and  he 
was  probably  forced  to  take  sides.  Whatever 
the  cause,  he  returned  home  and  pledged 
his  allegiance  to  the  British  throne  in  1735. 

Another  Interesting  fact  I  have  discovered 
Is  that  his  daughter.  Ann,  who  married  In- 
crease Miller  about  1733  and  moved  to  Bed- 
ford. New  York,  was  not  living  at  home 
when  Sadowski  went  to  the  present  site 
of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  because  she  never  men- 
tioned it  to  her  children  and  descendants. 
Her  direct  descendant,  Mrs.  Ailene  Williams, 
first  learned  about  the  family  tradition  when 
she  read  Theodore  Roosevelt's  book.  Winning 
the  West,  which  stated,  without  citing  any 
supporting  evidence,  that  Sandusky  was  of 
Indian  origin.  She  compared  it  with  other 
family  traditions,  studied  them  carefully, 
and  made  many  careful  observations  about 
the  Sadowski  family. 

"The  more  I  have  worked  at  untangling 
truth  from  error  in  family  traditions,"  she 
wrote,  "the  more  I  became  convinced  of  the 
following:  (a)  there  Is  more  truth  than 
error  in  most  of  them:  (b)  when  minute  de- 
tails are  carried  down  from  mouth  to  mouth 
for  several  generations.  It  Is  usually  because 
they  really  were  true;  (c)  the  vaguer  the 
tradition,  the  less  reliable  It  is:  (d)  the  less 
likely  an  Individual  fact  Is.  the  greater  the 
chance  that  Its  unlikelihood  is  what  Im- 
pressed It  upon  the  memories  of  the  nar- 
rators: (e)  it  is  very  common  for  succeed- 
ing generations  to  increase  the  closeness  of 
their  relationship  to  famous  people:  (f) 
there  Is  a  common  tendency  to  drop  out 
some  generations  entirely;  and  (g)  where 
two  or  more  generations  have  the  same  given 
name  they  often  beconae  one  person  in  the 
traditions  of  their  descendants.  " 

Another  observation  is  the  number  of 
descendants  who  said  that  Andrew  Sadow- 
ski, who  was  killed  by  Indians  in  Virginia. 
was  one  of  the  first  traders  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  Some  historians,  in  fact,  think 
this  is  an  error,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 
Whether  they  knew  Andrew  was  Anthony's 
son  or  not.  Andrew  Sadowski  was  old  enotigh 
in  the  1730's  to  go  with  his  father  as  loader, 
taking  the  place  of  Sam  Cousins,  John  Phil- 
lips. William  Davis,  or  some  other  helper 
that  was  no  longer  In  his  employ.  All  that 
came  to  an  end  when  Anthony  Sadowski  died 
m  1736. 

The  maps  available  of  the  Sandusky  region 
are  another  source  of  Information.  In  a  fea- 
ture article,  "Forgotten  Pioneer,"  The  Pitts- 
burgh Press.  August  2.  1959.  George  Swet- 
num  said  the  name  Sandosque  appeared  "In 
French  maps  as  early  as  1707."  but  I  can- 
not locate  any  such  map.  An  English  map  of 
1736  showed  only  three  lakes.  Huron,  Ontario, 
and  Erie.  According  to  C.  A.  Hanna.  "The 
name  Sadoske  was  found  In  1740."  but  he 
does  not  give  the  source.  The  Canadian 
Archives,  Nov.  14.  1747,  has  this  statement: 
"Nicholas'  band  was  at  Sandoske." 

Evans'  map  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies 
in  1755  is  the  first  map  I  have  found  on 
which  the  name  Sandusky  appears.  On  the 
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east  side  of  a  nameless  river,  Evans  has 
written  "Fort  Sandusky,"  and  on  other  two 
Wyandot  villages,  none  of  which  Is  named, 
and  a  French  fort,  "Fort  Junandot,"  evidently 
a  corruption  of  Wandot  or  a  mlssf)elling. 

If  Sandusky  were  a  Wyandot  word,  as 
some  authorities  say.  the  two  Wyandot  vil- 
lages on  Evans'  map  would  have  contained 
the  name.  None  of  them  do.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
from  the  two  Indian  villages  would  have 
taken  an  Indian  name.  It  was  designed  for 
defense  against  the  French  and  Indians.  The 
name  of  the  fort  is  therefore  neither  French 
nor  Wyandot  in  origin. 

No  two  authorities  agree.  If  they  think 
Sandusky  Is  an  Indian  name,  on  the  origin 
of  the  name.  One  gives  two  words,  "sa  in- 
dustee,  "  and  the  other  ""sandustl,"'  with 
neither  agreeing  on  what  they  mean.  The 
words  look  as  if  they  were  selected  out  of 
an  Indian  dictionary  by  someone  searching 
for  the  origin  of  the  name 

A  noted  historian  of  American  Poles, 
Mlecislaus  Halman.  who  was  the  first  cura- 
tor of  the  Polish  Museum  of  America,  said 
in  "Polish  Pioneers  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky" in  1937  that  he  thought  the  Sandusky 
family  changed  their  name  to  agree  with 
the  name  of  the  Ohio  locality. 

"Why  should  they?  "  asked  Mrs.  Williams. 
"After  Antonl  pioneered  there  and  died,  An- 
drew went  down  into  Virginia;  a  sister  re- 
moved to  New  York  State:  Andrew's  sons  mi- 
grated to  Kentucky.  I  have  examined  family 
bibles,  deeds,  newspaper  obituaries,  etc.  from 
widely  separated  branches  of  the  family,  and 
was  greatly  Interested  to  note  how,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  there  was  a  gradual 
change  from  Sadowski  to  Sodowsky,  then  to 
Sadowsky.  then  Sadusky,  and  finally  San- 
dusky. It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural Angliclzatlon  of  a  foreign  name.  Names 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  way  neighbors 
write  and  pronounce  them.  Of  course  most 
of  the  records  available  to  us  are  not  written 
by  the  owners  of  the  names,  but  by  clerks, 
recorders,  etc.,  so  they  are  not  of  great  value 
in  tracing  the  changes 

"If  the  clerk  was  English.  It  seems  to  me 
that  ""sand"  and  '"dusky"  would  be  more  nat- 
ural English  syllables  to  write  Instead  of 
"Zad,"  "Sad,  "  and  "dowsky."  either  if  he  did 
not  quite  catch  the  name  or  were  unfamiliar 
with  it.  whether  oral  or  written. 

"In  the  case  of  the  branch  of  the  family 
that  came  at  an  early  date  from  Kentucky 
to  Illinois.  I  have  been  permitted  to  look  at 
family  records,  deeds,  and  early  newspaper 
obituaries,  and  was  interested  to  observe  how 
the  successive  generations  changed  the  spell- 
ing from  Sodowsky  through  Sadowsky  and 
Sadusky  to  Sandusky.  Therefore.  I  restate 
my  conclusion  that  both  the  name  of  the 
family.  In  its  various  branches,  and  of  the 
Ohio  region,  from  pioneer  trading  post  to 
river,  bay,  and  towns,  all  changed  quite 
naturally  and  gradually  from  the  original 
Polish  Sadowski  to  its  most  natural  Anglicl- 
zatlon, Sandusky." 

ANTHONY   SADOWSKI'S   LAST   WILL   AND 
TESTAMENT 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  The  Twenty 
ninth  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  thirty  five.  I, 
Antony  Sadowski  of  Amity  in  the  County  of 
Philadelphia  and  province  of  PensUvanla, 
yeoman,  being  very  weak  in  body  but  of 
perfect  mlnde  and  memory  and  knowing  that 
It  is  appointed  for  all  men  a  time  to  die,  doe 
make  and  ordain  this  My  Last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament, that  is  to  say,  principally  and  first 
of  all  I  give  and  recomend  my  soul  to  God 
that  gave  it  and  for  my  body  I  recomend  it 
to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  a  Christian  like 
and  decent  maner  at  the  designation  of  my 
Exe'trs.  nothing  doubting  but  att  the  Gen- 
erall  ressurectlon  I  shall  receve  the  same 
again  by  the  mighty  power  of  God.  Aa  touch- 
ing such  worldly  estate  wherewith  It  pleased 
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God  to  bless  me  In  this  life  I  give  and  dispose 
of  the  same  in  the  following  manner  and 
form: 

Imprise— I  doe  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
well  beloved  wife  Mary  Sadowsky  all  my  Ten- 
aments  and  Llvelngs  which  is  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  fronting  upon  SkuUklU  dure- 
Ing  her  widowhood  and  in  case  the  said  wld- 
dow  alters  her  condition,  then  she  shall  only 
have  what  the  law  directs  to  wlddows  and 
if  she  remains  a  widdow  then  she  must  en- 
jov  and  posses  the  said  estate  during  her 
life  and  after  her  decease  then  my  well  be- 
loved son  Andrew  Sadowsky  shall  Injoy  and 
posses  the  said  estate  with  all  the  improve- 
ments and  four  horses,  two  cows,  ten  sheep, 
with  all  the  utensils  upon  the  said  planta- 
tion and  the  negro  man  called  Joseph  and 
the  white  boy  called  John  Marchell  until  he 
comes  to  age  paying  such  legacies  as  I  shall 
appoint. 

Item— To  my  daughter  Soffla  Sadowsky  I 
give  two  cows,  one  malr,  ten  sheep  and  best 
feather  bed  with  all  the  furniture  belonging 
to  the  said  bed  and  all  things  In  proportion 
that  my  daughter  Ann  Sadowsky  gott  when 
she  was  maried  to  Increase  Miller. 

Item I  order  and  apolnt  that  there  shall 

be  sold  three  hundred  acres  of  land  of  the 
rear  of  said  front  In  order  to  pay  my  just 
debts  and  whatever  money  remains  after 
paying  the  said  debts  shall  be  equally  de- 
vided  between  my  two  daughters,  Ann  and 
soffla  and  If  the  said  land  be  sold  before 
my  decease  then  the  said  daughters  shall 
have  only  forty  pounds  If  In  case  there  will 
be  so  much  after  paying  my  debts.  And  I 
doe  appoint  that  after  my  wife's  decease  that 
all  the  stock  and  moveables  shall  be  equaUy 
devlded  between  the  said  two  daughters. 

Item— That  the  negro  man  named  Joseph 
shall  have  twenty  five  shillings  yearly  during 
his  servetude  If  in  case  he  proves  to  be  good 
and  is  all  one  and  twenty  years  of  age.  After 
which  age  he  is  to  have  the  said  money  paid 
yearly. 

'  Item— John  Marchel  shall  have  two  pounds 
in  money  and  an  ax  and  a  groblng  hoe  when 
of  age  and  the  said  money  Is  to  paid  by  him 
that  posses  the  said  two  hundred  acres  of 

Item If  in  case  my  son  Andrew  Sadowsky 

should  die  without  lawfull  heirs  that  then 
the  said  estate  shall  be  equally  devlded  or 
sold  and  the  one  halfe  of  the  said  esute  or 
money  shall  be  possesed  by  my  daughter 
Ann's  children  and  the  other  halfe  to  be 
possesed  by  my  daughter  Soflia  or  her  heirs 
and  if  in  case  the  said  land  be  possesed  by 
my  two  daughters  that  the  shall  pay  to  my 
two  gransons  James  Warren  and  John  War- 
ren twenty  pounds  to  each  when  of  age. 

Item— If  the  said  Andrew  shall  live  and 
have  heirs  to  posses  the  said  land  he  shall 
pay  to  the  said  James  and  John  Warren  five 
pound  to  each  or  when  they  come  to  age. 

Item— I  constitute,  appoint  and  ordain  my 
well  beloved  wife  Mary  Sadowsky  Jointly  with 
Marcus  Hullings  and  Walter  Gamble  of  Amity 
Township  whole  and  sole  exec'trs  of  this  My 
Last  Will  and  Testament  with  full  power  to 
pay  all  my  Just  debts  and  demand  the  same 
according  to  law.  I  doe  hereby  revoke  and 
disannuU  all  former  wills,  legacies,  pronounc- 
ing and  confirming  this  to  my  Last  Will  and 
Testament.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year 
above  written. 
In  presence  of  us 

Antoni  Sadowski 
Henrt  Gibson 


Henrt  Gib  son 

Andrew  Caldwell 
Philada  June  17.  1736.  Then  personally 
appear'd  Henry  Gibson,  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  foregoing  will  (Andrew  Caldwell,  the 
other  witness,  being  removed  to  distant 
parts)  and  upon  his  oath  did  declare  he 
saw  &  heard  Anthony  Sadowski,  the  testator 
above  named,  sign,  seal,  publish  and  declare 
the  same  will  to  be  this  Last  Will  &  Testa- 
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ment  and  that  at  the  doing  thereof  he  was  of 
sound  mind  and  memory  &  understanding 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  &  that  Andrew 
Caldwell,  the  other  subscribing  witness  to  ye 
win  did  subscribe  his  name  as  witness  there- 
to In  the  presence  of  this  deponent  and  the 

Bd  Testator. 

Coram. 

Pet.  Evans,  Rbg.  Gen, 


A  CALLIGRAPHER  LOOKS  AT  SADOWSKI'S  WILL 

The  will  of  Anthgny  Sadowski  is  a  remark- 
able legal  document.  His  attempt  to  foresee 
possible  family  changes  gave  him  Just  cause 
and  concern  as  to  the  equitable  distribution 
of  his  estate  His  concern  over  two  male  serv- 
ants, a  Negro  and  a  white  man,  also  reveals 
a  man  "well  ahead  of  his  time. 

My  concern  is  specifically  with  the  hand- 
writing of  the  will.  In  retouching  the  faded 
characters  for  suitable  reproduction,  I  be- 
came fascinated  by  the  script  and  noticed 
upon  close  study  of  Its  structure  that  it  was 
an  excellent  specimen  of  penmanship  in  colo- 
nial America.  It  can  be  said  that  American 
penmanship  of  the  time  was  sturdy,  readable 
and  less  given  to  frills  than  those  of  English 
wTltIng  masters. 

The  scrivener  of  Sadowski's  will  starts  off 
with  a  fresh  and  clean  hand,  but  by  the  time 
he  reaches  the  second  page  he  is  plainly  tired 
and  finishes  the  document  In  a  somewhat 
hurried  style 

Sadowski  signed  his  first  name  "Antonl  as 
he  did  in  Poland  in  a  true  old  Polish  manner. 
The  "i"  ending  of  Sadowski  Is  alsc  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  Polish  script  which  very 
often  resembles  a  "y".  Actually  old  Polish 
names  ended  In  "IJ"  and  in  the  final  flourish 
this  often  looked  like  a  "y".  Sadowski,  how- 
ever ended  his  name  with  an  "i"  with  a  some- 
what extended  down  stroke.  The  last  name  is 
clearly  spelled  "Sadowski"  in  the  notarized 
portion  of  the  will  on  the  bottom  of  the  sec- 
ond page. 

Of  interest,  too.  are  the  signatures  of  the 
witnesses.  Manv  colonists  wrote  often  with  a 
heavy  and  labored  hand  Such  was  the  case 
wlth'Henrv  Gibson,  who  apparently  ran  into 
trouble  by  having  his  quill  blot  the  last  part 
of  his  name.  He  skipped  the  blot  and  wrote, 
away  off,  "son."  On  second  thought  he  signed 
his  name  again  without  further  mishap. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  Peter  Evans.  Regis- 
ter General  for  the  Probate  of  Wills  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsvlvania.  considered  himself 
a  better  penman  than  the  one  •w.-ho  prepared 
the  wUl  and  Just  to  prove  It  signed  his  name 
and  an  abbreviation  of  his  title  with  over 
eighteen  flourishes!— Henry  Archacki. 


SPACE  FLIGHT  IN  HISTORY- 
FICTION  AND  FACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday.  August  1.  1969 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing four  recent  newsletters  distributed 
from  my  office  contain  a  brief  history 
of  space  flight,  in  fiction  and  fact: 
HISTORY  OF  Space  Flight — I 

"Come,  mv  friends. 
'Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  worid. 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars." 

(Alfred.  Lord  Tennyson — Ulysses.) 


Just  a  little  over  350  years  ago.  man's 
startled  eves  first  peered  into  the  remote 
vastiiess  of  the  universe.  GaUleo's  crude  tele- 
scope, showing  the  disks  of  planets,  the 
moons  of  Jupiter  and  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  Moon,  wrenched  the  world, 
and  man's  knowledge,  into  a  brand-new  di- 
mension. ^        J     „,  tv- 

Up  until  that  time,  (the  first  decade  of  the 
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17th  Century),  about  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge  of  the  heavens  was  limited  to 
knowing  that  the  planets  were  not  like  fixed 
stars  (the  verv  name  "planet"  means  "wan- 
derer"); and  the  Moon  was  thought  to  be  a 
world  (estimates  of  Its  size  and  distance, 
made  centuries  before  Christ,  were  In  some 
cases  amazingly   close   to  being  exact). 

But  there  was  plenty  of  Imagination.  If  the 
Moon  was  another  world,  why  not  travel  to 
if  In  the  2nd  Century  A.  D.,  Lucian  of 
Samosata's  True  History  had  a  hero  who  did 
Just  that.  Inadvertently,  the  first  time:  his 
ship  was  picked  up  by  a  waterspout  In  the 
ocean,  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Uie 
Straits  of  Gibraltar)  and  whisked  to  the 
Moon.  For  the  ancients,  anything  could  hap- 
pen west  of  this  spot.  Lucian  must  have  liked 
the  idea,  and  WTOte  another  book;  this -time 
the  hero  fashioned  a  pair  of  wings  and  flew 
directly  to  the  Moon,  after  a  takeoff  Irom 
Mount  Olympus. 

Oddly  enough,  after  Lucian.  space  travel 
was  neglected  as  a  literary  theme  for  almost 
1500  years.  Johannes  Kepler,  one  of  the 
greatest  astronomers  of  all  time,  wrote  his 
Somnium  a  generation  after  GaUleo's  tele- 
scope was  invented.  Kepler's  explorer,  how- 
ever traveled  to  the  Moon  by  supernatural 
means.  Rather  surprising  for  a  scientist?  Not 
at  all;  Kepler,  like  almost  everyone,  beheved 
strongly  In  magic. 

Shortly  after  publication  of  Somnium,  the 
first  English  story  appeared.  Here  we  begin 
to  get  into  that  mystifying  chain  of  events 
where  fiction  precedes  fact,  without  any  ex- 
planation  and   in   a   way   that   has   puzzled 
many  over  the  centuries.  The  English  Bishop 
Godwin's  Man  tn  the  Moone,  one  Domingo 
Gonsales,   only  wanted  to  fly.  period.  Gon- 
sales  hitched  his  raft  to  trained  swans:  the 
swans   (although  Gonsales  didn't  know  it) 
migrated  in  the  direction  of  the  Moon  and 
off    they    went.    Gonsales    had    no    trouble 
breathing   on    his    12-day    Journey,    but   he 
found   the   gravitational   pull   of   the   Moon 
was    weaker    than    that   of    Earth,    and    he 
noticed  he  lost  weight  when  he  left  Earth 
itself.  This,  remember,  was  fifty  years  before 
Isaac  Newton  formed  the  law  of  gravitation. 
In  1640  another  English  Bishop,  Wilklns, 
wrote  A  Discxiurse  Concerning  a  Neic  World. 
a  serious  treatment  of  the  subject,  discuss- 
ing the  physical  condition  of  the  Moon  and 
possibility  of  it  having  people.  .According  to 
the  Bishop,  it  was  quite  likely  that  a  "fly- 
ing chariot"  would  get  there  someday.  And, 
in   true   British   imperial   fashion,   for   that 
day  and  age.   he  spoke  hopefully  of  estab- 
lishing Moon  colonies. 

In  1656  C\Tano  de  Bergerac's  Voyage  to  the 
Sun  and  Moon  appeared.  The  long-nosed 
Frenchman,  made  famous  by  Rostand's  play, 
not  only  used  rocket  propulsion  but  antici- 
pated the  principle  of  the  ramjet.  Cyrano's 
flying  machine  was  a  large  box.  built  of  con- 
vex lenses,  that  forced  sunlight  into  its  in- 
terior. The  heated  air  then  escaped  through 
a  nozzle,  providing  propulsion. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  mystifying 
puzzles  of  all  time  appeared  with  publication 
of  Swift's  Gullivers  Travels,  in  1726.  Not  a 
science-fiction  story,  exactly:  yet,  in  one  of 
the  lands  Gulliver  visited,  the  local  astrono- 
mers had  discovered  Mars  had  two  moons, 
one  which  revolved  twice  as  fast  as  the  other. 
Which  is  exactly  what  Mars  has;  but  the 
fact  wasn't  confirmed  until  ever  150  years 
later,  in  1877. 

Voltaire  wrote  Micromegas,  In  1752.  about 
a  giant  from  the  solar  system  of  Sirius  who 
came  to  Earth  with  a  companion  from  Saturn. 
It  was  wTltten  mainly  as  satire,  but  has  a 
remarkably  modern  outlook,  with  man  and 
planets  in  correct  perspective. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
>;pace  stories  ran  into  trouble.  The  balloon, 
invented  in  1783,  had  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility of  man  living  unprotected  at  high 
altitudes.'  Suddenly,  the  Moon  and  planets 
became  much  farther  away. 
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History  op  Space  Plight — n 

"Dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to 
dream  before."  (Edgar  Allen  Poe.  The  Raven.) 

By  the  second  half  of  the  19th  Century, 
space  travel  stories  were  In  vo^e  again.  The 
beginning  of  the  19th  Century  had  produced 
many  major  engineering  achievements  and 
along  with  them  came  a  feeling  of  oonfldence 
that  anything  was  possible.  The  greatest 
story-teller  of  them  all,  Jules  Verne,  set  the 
style  and  tone. 

From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  (a  tremen- 
dously popular  novel  when  written  in  1865 
and  still  in  print  today)  was  Verne's  way  of 
having  a  little  fun  with  Americans;  he  in- 
dulged In  some  innocent  sport  in  needling 
them  for  their  get-up-and-go  attitude.  But 
Verne  dii  base  his  story  on  sound  scientific 
laws.  He  kne..  escape  from  the  Earth's  gravi- 
tational field  was  possible  at  a  high  enough 
speed,  so  he  simply  had  his  space  travelers 
fired     rom  an  enormous  gun,  in  a  projectile. 

More  fiction  that  became  fact:  Verne's  ship 
was  fitted  with  rockets,  for  steering  in  space. 
His  travelers  circumnavigated  the  Moon,  but 
didn't  land  on  it  (just  as  Apollo  8)  and  then 
returned  to  Earth,  landing  in  the  ocean.  Just 
a^  IS  done  today. 

He  setstoe  spacegun  at  Tampa.  Florida, 
only  one  ktmdred  miles  from  where  Cape 
Kennedy  stands,  and  went  one  better:  having 
figured  the  two  best  locations  for  a  launch 
site  were  Florida  and  Texas,  he  had  the  re- 
spective state  legislatures  fightmg  over  which 
state  should  have  the  facilities  for  the  space 
program!  This  has  a  very  modern  sound  to  It, 
Indeed. 

And,  to  top  it  all  off,  the  1865  fictional 
flight  was  directed  by  the  Gun  Club  of  Balti- 
more The  first  U.S.  space  project.  Vanguard, 
had  Its  hardware  built  by  the  Martin  Com- 
pany, between  1955  and  1958 — in  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  The  Brick 
Moor.,  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  1869-1870,  dealt  with  artificial 
satellites.  Prediction,  again:  Hale  recom- 
mended use  of  brick  for  the  satellite,  as  it 
could  withstand  heat  better.  Today,  various 
forms  of  ceramics  are  used  in  heat-resistant 
components  for  spacecraft. 

In  1901,  H.  O.  Welles  wrote  what  has  been 
called  "the  finest  of  all  interplanetary 
romances,"  Tne  First  Meri  in  the  Moon. 
Wells  was  a  bit  careless  with  his  science.  He 
developed  ■■Ca,ortte,"  which  was  a  gravity 
insulator,  and  his  spaceship,  coated  with  the 
stuff,  took  off  on  its  own  accord.  To  steer 
towards  the  Moon,  the  occupants  opened  a 
shutter  in  the  Moons  direction. 

"Cavorlte  "  defies  the  fundamental  laws  of 
nature,  but  antlgravity  itself  is  no  longer 
thought  absurd.  It  still  is,  however,  and 
probably  will  remain  for  some  time,  one  of 
those  "engineers  dreams"  that  has  not  yet 
been  developed. 

So  much  for  the  writers  of  fiction,  along 
with  their  oddly  disquieting,  appearlng-at- 
random,  seemingly-off-hand  statements  that 
turn  out  to  be  hard,  cold  fact.  It  still  ap- 
pears, though,  from  time  to  time.  During 
World  War  II,  when  the  ultra-top-secret 
Manhattan  Project  was  underway,  leading 
to  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
project  security  officers  were  horrified  to 
read  in  one  of  the  leading  US.  science  fiction 
magazines  a  short  story  dealing  with  the 
use  of  U-235  for  production  of  atomic 
energy.  A  quiet  but  forceful  trip  by  the  FBI 
to  the  magazine's  offices  produced,  to  the 
relief  of  all  concerned,  the  fact  that  nothing 
had  leaked  out  of  Manhattan  Project;  an 
Imaginative  author  was  the  sole  respon- 
sibility. 

This  has  been  a  brief  history  of  fiction; 
next,  we  turn  to  fact. 

History  of  Space  Flight — III 
"All  men  dream,  but  not  equally.  Those 
who  dream  by  night  in  the  dusty  recesses 
of  their  minds  wake  in  the  day  to  find  that 
It  was  vanity:  but  the  dreamers  of  the  day 
are  dangerous  men.  for  they  may  act  their 
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dream  with  open  eyee,  to  make  it  poeslble." 
(T.  E.  Lawrence,  Set'cn  Pillars  of  Witdom.) 

The  world  is  accustomed  to  Russian  boast- 
ing about  being  first  with  everything  ima- 
ginable, but  It  was  a  Russian.  Konstantin 
Tslolkovsky  who  unquestionably  was  the  first 
to  work  out  the  principles  of  space  flight. 
Born  in  1857,  the  first  Soviet  Sputnik  went 
Into  orbit  Just  a  few  days  from  the  centenary 
of  his  birth.  His  formulae  on  space  flight  were 
pubUshed  in  1903— the  same  year  the  Wright 
Brothers  first  flew.  In  principle,  he  solved 
almost  all  engineering  difficulties  of  spwce 
flight,  but  not  until  the  1930's  was  his  work 
known  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  chronological  sequence,  the  second  pio- 
neer after  our  shy  Russian  schoolteacher  was 
Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard,  the  American, 
born  in  1882  In  Massachusetts.  By  1909  he 
completed  work  on  the  theory  of  multistage 
rockets  and  from  1914  on  touched,  in  a  series 
of  over  two  hundred  patents,  about  every 
aspect  of  rocket  design,  propulsion  and  guid- 
ance. 

On  March  16,  1926 — Just  over  fifty-three 
years  ago-^Ooddard  flew  the  world's  first 
liquid-propelled  rocket.  Airborne  for  over  two 
seconds,  it  reached  40  feet,  at  60  m.p.h.  In 
1929  a  larger  rocket  got  up  to  90  feet:  police 
switchboards  were  Jammed  with  phone  calls 
reporting  crashing  airplanes,  and  Goddard 
was  told  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  more 
flights  around  Worcester,  where  the  rocket 
was  launched.  This  was.  in  a  way,  quite  for- 
tunate; the  publicity  caught  the  eye  of  "The 
Lone  Eagle,"  Charles  Lindbergh;  a  word  from 
Lindbergh  meant  a  grant  from  a  private  fund 
of  $50,000. 

Between  1930  and  1941  Goddard  worked  at 
a  lab  and  launch  tower  at  Roswell,  New  Mex- 
ico, not  far  from  White  Sands  Proving 
Ground,  His  rockets  got  no  higher  than  9,000 
feet,  but  he  knew  what  he  was  doing:  after 
he  died,  Mrs.  Goddard  and  the  foundation 
which  had  supported  him  received  $1  million 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  for  use  of 
his  patents. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  drawn 
up  in  1919.  the  German  Army  was  prohibited 
from  developing  many  kinds  of  weapons,  but 
no  one  thought  of  rockets.  The  Germans  gave 
them  considerable  thought;  Hermann  Oberth 
and  Willy  Ley  had  collaborated  in  forming 
the  German  Rocket  Society,  and  not  until  the 
first  V-l's  and  V-2's  crashed  down  on  Eng- 
land did  anyone  else  know  what  was  up.  And 
not  until  a  sharp-eyed  RAF  intelligence  offi- 
cer— a  woman,  incidentally — named  Con- 
stance Babington-Smith  noticed  a  strange 
wedge-shaped  blob  of  white  on  an  aerial 
photograph  was  anything  done  about  it.  The 
launching  sites  were  hammered  into  rubble 
by  bombing,  and  Hitler's  "secret  weapon" 
was  effectively  put  out  of  action.  Hitler  had 
never  given  it  much  support;  he  had 
"dreamed"  it  wouldn't  work. 

Oberth  was  the  last  of  what  is  described 
as  the  three  great  "classical"  writers  on  astro- 
nautics, sharing  the  distinction  with  Tsiol- 
kovsky  and  Goddard,  and  only  he  lived  to  see 
his  dreams  come  true.  The  stage  was  now  set 
for  the  scene  as  we.  know  it,  and,  each  in  his 
or  her  own  way,  as  we  share  in  it.  Man  is 
ready  for  space. 

History  of  Space  Plight — IV 
"Saw     the     heavens     fill     with     commerce, 
argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 

there  rained  a  ghastly  dew. 
Prom  the  nation's  airy  navies,  grappling  in 

the  central  blue." 
(Alfred,    Lord    Tennyson — Locksley    Hall.) 

"Costly  bales"  or  "ghastly  dew?"  We  are 
In  the  Age  of  Space,  like  it  or  not.  and  there 
is  no  turning  our  backs  on  it.  To  do  so  would 
mean  leaving  the  field  free  and  open  to  other, 
probably  less-friendly  powers,  who  would 
have  no  qualms  whatsoever  about  concen- 
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trating  on  the  "ghastly  dew"  aspect,  and  not 
for  our  benefit. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  there  Is  definitely  such  a 
thing  as  going  overboard  on  space.  We  must 
be  quite  careful  not  to  let  our  hopes  and 
ambitions  outrun  our  abilities,  leading  us  to 
incredibly  costly  programs  with  little  prac- 
tical use  or  value. 

The  prominent  historian  Robert  Conquest, 
writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Encounter  maga- 
zine, devoted  several  paragraphs  to  the  ques- 
tion of  "Why?"  and  "Where?"  and  "How?" 
surrounding  space  flight,  and  I  wish  to  close 
this  series  with  Mr.  Conquest's  observations. 
For  myself,  I  make  no  special  judgment  on 
them,  but  I  find  them  interesting  and  pro- 
vocative. His  remarks  follow: 

"In  fact,  arguments  that  the  Investment 
in  space  would  have  been  better  spent  on 
other  things  are  unsound  on  various 
grounds.  The  skilled  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians would  have  produced  very  little  more 
food  if  they  had  been  diverted  to  the  plough: 
for  it  was  all  merely  the  investment  of  a 
certain  amount  of  metal  and  a  large  amount 
of  skilled  labour.  The  .argument  that  scien- 
tific research  would  have  been  better  served 
by  Investment  In  other  fields  is  more  re- 
spectable. 

It  can  in  part  be  answered  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  actual  shortage  of  food  scientists 
or  laboratories,  or  of  cancer  researchers  and 
their  equipment:  by  pointing  to  the  spin-off 
from  space  techniques  into  the  main  body  of 
industry;  and  by  the  actual  direct  effects  on 
food  production,  such  as  that  produced  by 
satellite  watch  on  the  great  fish  shoals.  Or 
more  basically,  that  all  research  is  valuable, 
and  some  costs  more  than  others.  (Apollo's 
expense  cannot,  of  course,  be  judged  for  this 
trip  alone,  l 

But  there  is  more  in  it  than  the  direct  in- 
terest of  the  particular  scientists.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  all  probably  be  seen  less  for  its 
immediate  "scientific  "  effects  than  as  a  great 
cultural  advance.  Such  perspectives  are  often 
misunderstood,  even  by  skilled  scientists. 
One  great  astronomer  announced  the  impos- 
sibility of  heavier-than-air  fiight  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Another,  50  years 
later,  said  that  space  flight  was  impossible. 
We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  knowl- 
edge, and  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
interstellar  flight  are  speaking  to  the  same 
brief. 

The  scientific  culture  has  only  been  in  ex- 
istence for  300  years.  What  the  next  300  or 
3.000  years  might  bring  (providing  we  do  not 
destroy  ourselves)  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  it 
will  certainly  include  movement  in  the  wake 
of  Apollo  8  out  into  the  surprises  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  a  poem  ( it  still  turns  up  in  anthol- 
ogies) written  before  the  first  artificial  satel- 
lite I  said,  and  would  repeat,  eis  putting  the 
point  better  than  I  could  in  prose: 

Pure  Joy  of  knowledge  rides  as  high  as  art. 

The  whole  heart  cannot  keep  alive  on  either. 

Wills  as  of  Drake  and  Shakespeare  strike  to- 
gether; 

Cultures  turn  rotten  when  they  part. 

True    frontiers    march    with    those    in    the 
mind's  eye; 
The  white  sound  rising  now  to  fury 

In  efflux  from  the  hot  venturi 

As  Earth's  close  down,  gives  us  the  endless 
sky. " 


TAX   EXEMPTION   ON   CHAHITABLE 
GIFTS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augiist  1.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
issues  currently  4jeing  discussed  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
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cerns  the  tax  exempt  status  of  chari- 
table gifts  to  educational  institutions. 

Since  private  schools  depend  to  such 
a  large  extent  on  endowment  from  pri- 
vate sources  for  their  building  and  ed- 
ucational programs,  the  gift  froni  the 
private  donor  should  be  considered 
more  as  an  important  investment  tlian 
as  simply  a  charity.  As  we  all  know  after 
recent  heated  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  educational  appropriations, 
the  Federal  Government  already  spends 
enormous  amounts  on  public  education. 

Recognizing  the  place  of  the  pnv-ate 
educational  institution  in  this  countij, 
I  feel  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  the  obstacles  which  might  in- 
hibit charitable  institutions. 

Mr  Speaker,  knowing  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  issue,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  letters  from  two 
college  presidents  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  private  education 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  country : 


Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  July  16, 1959. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith. 
House  of  Representattves, 
Washington^DC^  concerned 

w,m  thrfinlncfa!"ood^ealth  and  future  ot 
rnd^endiirtTlgher  education  the  ou^ome 

of  the  nresent  discussions  In  the  Ways  and 

r«n  6^  this  year;  Income  from  endow- 
ment and  annual' giving  must  be  continually 
Sa^ed  to  fill  the  gap.  The  alumnae  and 
IrS  of  the  college  are  the  greatest  single 
'ource  of  help,  and  any  fiscal  pohcy  which 
n  effect  discourages  them  from  making  sub- 
stantial Rifts  either  for  endownment  or  an- 
nual operations  represents  a  serious  threat 
to  any  hopes  such  colleges  may  have  from 
remaining  financially  independent. 

Although  the  proportion  of  students  in 
independent  as  compared  with  P"bUc  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  has  been 
steadily  declining  in  recent  years  they  still 
must  represent  upwards  of  30%  of  the  totaK 
Deprived  now  of  direct  access  to  the  tax 
dollar,  the  independent  college  has  a  par- 
ticularly hard  time  in  an  inflationary  period. 
Any  fiscal  policy  which  seriously  theatens  a 
large  growing,  and  critical  portion  of  their 
revenues  cannot  help  but  force  such  in- 
stitutions to  seek  to  increase  their  income 
from  state  or  federal  sources  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness And  If  such  colleges  and  universities  go 
out  of  business,  the  students  they  are  now 
educating  will  fall  entirely  on  the  back  of  the 
already  hard-pressed  public  sector. 

For  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  the 
Congress,  in  whose  state  Independent  higher 
education  represents  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant resources  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
well  as  the  nation,  the  above  arguments  have 
a  very  special  meaning. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Thomas  C.  Mendenhall. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  July  23,  1969. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^     ^  „        ^, 

Dear  Congressman  Ketth:  The  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in 
Massachusetts,  has  long  been  in  the  firet 
ranks  of  the  better  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
the  nation.  In  order  to  continue  its  tradi- 
tion of  training  the  bright  and  responsible 
leaders  the  country  so  desperately  needs.  Holy 
Cross  must  seek  increased  financial  support 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  its  alumni  and  friends.  Enactment  of 
the  tenutive  proposals  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  seriously  threaten 
that  support  and  the  very  existence  of  this 
fine  institution. 

The  reasons  are  clear.  The  Colleges  en- 
dowment is  less  than  6  million  dollars.  Plant 
funds  needed  for  upkeep  and  improvement 
of  the  College  are  invaded  annually  to  help 
meet  rising  operating  expenses  which  last 
year  were  more  than  10  million  dollars. 
Since  1962  the  net  operating  loss  is  $1,250,- 
000,  and  a  $400,000  net  loss  is  projected 
this  year  Tuition  increases  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  cost  of  educating  a  student;  yet, 
faculty  salaries  and  research  equipment  and 
materials  must  be  increased  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  that  student  the  excellent  education 
which  he  will  demand. 

The  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  are 
ready  to  give  us  the  necessary  support.  They 
responded  to  the  1967-1968  Annual  Giving 
Program  with  a  record  of  $537,000  During 
the^first  ten  months  of  the  1968-1969  cam- 
paign, about  $700,000  has  been  raised.  Our 
donors  make  definite  sacrifices  through  their 
gifts  because  they  realize  the  value  of  the 
type 'of  education  that  Holy  Cross  offers.  Is 
it  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Government 
to  share  In  those  gifts? 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  following  Ux  in- 
centives be  retained :  ,    .       , 

(1)  the  deduction  for  the  fair  market  val- 
ue of  gifts  of  appreciated  property  with 
no  capital  gains  tax  on  the  appreciation  (Of 
the  $700  000  contributed  to  Holy  Cross  An- 
nual Giving  so  far  this  year  about  30% 
represent  gifts  of  appreciated  property^) ; 

(2)  the  present  laws  concerning  deferred 
gifts— life  income  contracts,  charitable  re- 
mainder trusts,  and  charitable  gifts  annui- 
ties (Holy  Cross  is  beneficiary  under  seven 
charitable  remainder  trusts  totaling  almost 
$1  000,000,  and  awaits  a  charitable  gift  an- 
nuity of  $100,000.  As  our  donors  become 
educated  m  the  special  benefits  of  deferted 
gifts,  we  expect  this  area  to  be  our  major 
source  of  giving,) ;  ,    ^     ,^  v,i_ 

(3)  no  floor  on  deductibility  of  charitable 
gifts  Such  a  limitation  would  eliminate 
many  of  the  gifts  which  Holy  Cross  now  re- 

cclvcs. 

While  urging  the  retention  of  these  legiti- 
mate t*x  incentives,  I  strongly  agree  that  tax 
abuses  should  be  eliminated.  I  support  the 
taxing  of  organizations  on  Income  received 
from  debt-financed  investments,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  unrelated  business  income  tax 
to  cover  all  organizations  now  exempt.  Legiti- 
mate incentives,  however,  must  be  retained. 

Please  reconsider  the  consequences  of  the 
tentative  proposals.  Realizing  that  our  do- 
nors and  the  donors  of  similar  private  insti- 
tutions give  because  they  recognize  the  vital 
need  for  a  liberal  education.  Ask  yourself 
what  type  of  education  has  produced  the 
leaders  of  today,  and  allow  us  to  help  pro- 
duce the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Eliminate  tax 
abuses  but  do  not  destroy  the  philosophy  of 
concerned  giving  which  the  Government  has 
always  encouraged.  I  ask  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev  Raymond  J.  Swords,  S.J. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  INB  — Thls  Is  Mlddlesville. 
England,  Platland.  a  true  midwestem  city 
with  a  feeling  of  prairie  and  elbow  room, 
where  the  tall  buildings  stick  up  lonesomely 
against  the  horizon  like  grain  elevators  and 
even  in  the  heart  of  Meridian  Street  there 
are  two-story  Victorian  houses  with  lawns^ 
where  parking  costs  25  cents  an  hour  and  the 
event  of  the  year  is  an  automobile  race  and 
the  people  in  the  hotel  lobbies  are  slickly 
urban  but  the  ones  out  on  the  sidewalk  have 
thick  ears  and  heavy  faces  and  friendly,  un- 
wonderlng  eyes,  and  what  in  the  world  is  a 
75-year-old  millionaire  like  Jack  Benny  doing 
g,i  an  open-air  theater  for  a  whole  week  in  a 
place  like  this? 


This  was  for  openers.  The  rest  of  the 
story  reeks  with  the  same  condescending, 
patronizing  air,  faintly  but  unmistakably 
insulting.  This  style  of  approach  m  cer- 
tain pontificating  east  coast  newspapers 
is  not  at  all  unusual.  It  is  generally  taken 
when  the  writer  deals  with  anything  west 
of  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
writer  being  somewhat  secluded  in  the 
East  has  been  out  of  touch,  by  chance  or 
by  choice,  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  recall  once  reading  about  a  cartog- 
rapher of  the  Middle  Ages  who,  when 
finishing  his  map.  was  left  with  a  gi-eat 
blank  space  of  unknown  territory  Not 
knowing  what  to  put  there,  he  finally  re- 
solved the  question  by  scrawling  across 
the  blank  portion  the  phrase  "Here  Be 
Diagons." 

It  seems  too  many  persons  wnte  or  our 
own  country  when   their  knowledge   is 
equally  limited  and  does  not  go  much  be- 
yond that  available  to  Daniel  Boone  or 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Afflicted  with  a  rather 
weird  type  of  provincialism  all  their  own, 
their  maps,  too.  have  a  large  blank  space 
labeled  "Here  Be  Dragons.'   So  they  ap- 
proach their  subject  matter  accordingly-, 
almost  as  if  they  preferred  to  use  bad 
manners  and  invective  to  cover  up  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  locale  of  their  stoiT. 
"Friendly,    unwondering    eyes. '    This 
much  is  correct:  the  eyes  certainly  are 
friendlv.  And,  if  by  "unwondenng."    we 
mean  absence  of  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
ward strangers  in  their  midst,  then  of 
course  the  eyes  are  "unwondering. 

Affection  for  Jack  Benny,  one  of  the 
truly  great  and  beloved  public  figures  of 
our  time,  is  not  limited  to  one  section  of 
the  country.  It  is  just  as  strong  m  Indi- 
ana, as  it  is  anywhere  else. 

But  the  story  set  me  to  thinking  that 
probably,  really,  it  is  stronger  in  Indiana 
than  it  is  in  the  writer.  For  affection  and 
manners  certainly  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
no  Hoosier  would  dream  of  being  so  rude 
to  his  guest  as  to  use  the  man's  public 
appearance  as  a  cheap  vehicle  for  vent- 
ing his  spleen  on  a  place,  and  people. 


"HERE   BE   DRAGONS '—WASHING- 
TON POST  STYLE 


MARYLAND  SERVICEMEN  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. 


BRAY 


WILLIAM  G. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  writer  for 
the  "Washington,  DC,  Post  began  his 
story  in  the  Sunday,  July  27,  1969,  issue 
of  that  paper  about  Jack  Benny's  appear- 
ance in  Indianapolis  with  the  following 
paragraph: 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt  Col.  Martin  R.  Beck.  Pfc.  Theodore  E. 
Manpum,  and  Warrant  Officer  Stewart 
B  Goldberg,  three  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam   I   would   like   to   commend   their 
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courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Three  Servicemen  Prom  State  Listed  KaLEO 
IN  Vietnam 

Three  Marvland  eervlcemen,  a  Special 
Forces  lieutenant  colonel,  an  Army  warrant 
officer  and  a  Marine  private  first  class,  have 
been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Department  of 
Defense  annovmced  yesterday. 

Lt.  Col.  Martin  R  Beck.  43,  the  husband 
or  Mrs.  Nancv  L.  Beck  of  Columbia,  and  War- 
rant Officer  Stewart  B.  Goldberg,  21,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Albert  B.  Goldberg,  of  3813 
Bartwood  road.  Pikesville,  were  killed  in  sep- 
arate helicopter  crashes  on  July  24  and  25. 

Pfc.  Theodore  E  Mangum,  Jr.,  18,  the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Christine  Mangum,  of  14526 
New  Hampshire  avenue.  Silver  Spring,  was 
killed  July  27  near  Da  Nang  while  he  was  on 
a  night  patrol. 

Colonel  Beck,  who  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
served  with  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group. 
The  Pentagon  s.ild  he  was  an  observer  In  a 
helicopter  which  was  hovering  close  to  the 
ground  to  fire  at  a  Viet  Cong  target  when  a 
booby  trap  exploded,  causing  the  helicopter 
to  explode  in  mid-air. 

Warrant  Officer  Goldberg  died  of  burns  on 
July  26.  the  day  after  the  helicopter  he 
piloted  crashed  while  on  a  mission,  the  Pen- 
tagon said.  His  death  was  listed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  as  "not  as  a  result  of  hos- 
tile   action." 

His  parents  said  yesterday  that  the  Forest 
Park  High  School  graduate  was  on  his  sec- 
ond tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  and  had  writ- 
ten them  that  he  had  already  signed  up  for  a 
third  tour. 


He  attended  Baltimore  Junior  College  and 
Joined  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  then  enlisted  In 
the  Army  In  1967. 

He  began  hla  first  tour  In  Vietnam  In  De- 
cember. 1967,  and  fiew  25  helicopter  missions 
during  his  first  week  In  the  Far  East.  A  week 
later  he  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal. 

He  returned  to  Baltimore  in  December. 
1968,  for  a  visit,  but  went  back  to  Vietnam 
again  a  month  later. 

His  father  said  yesterday  that  the  young 
pilot  had  planned  to  return  to  college  after 
leaving  the  Army,  and  study  to  become  an 
aeronautical  engineer. 

Besides  his  parents.  Warrant  Officer  Gold- 
berg Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Miss  Unda  Gold- 
berg, of  Baltimore. 

Colonel  Beck  was  a  28-year  service  veteran 
who  lied  about  his  age  to  enlist  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  after  graduating  from  Forest  Park 
High  School  in  1941.  the  Pentagon  said. 

He  saw  action  In  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
World  War  11.  then  went  back  to  school  after 
his  discharge  In  1945  and  won  an  architec- 
ture degree  from  the  University  of  Florida  In 
1951. 

While  in  college  he  Joined  an  Army  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  program  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
He  Joined  the  Special  Forces  in  1956.  and 
served  In  Europe  from  1960  to  1968.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for  an  assign- 
ment at  Fort  Devens.  Mass..  and  went  to  Viet- 
nam in  March  of  this  year. 

SON    IN    AT    WEST    POINT 

He  had  also  served  in  Korea,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  with  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  In  Vietnam  In  1964. 


Colonel  Beck  had  won  the  Bronze  Star. 
Purple  Heart.  Combat  Infantry  Badge,  Mas- 
ter Parachutist  Badge.  Joint  Service  Com- 
mendation Medal,  Army  Commendation 
Medal  and  Vietnam  Service  Medal. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  Is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Beck,  of  Towson: 
three  children.  Mrs.  William  C.  Douglas,  of 
Columbia.  Martin  R.  Beck.  Jr..  a  cadet  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  and  Mark 
T.  Beck,  also  of  Columbia. 

He  is  also  survived  by  two  brothers,  Howard 
Beck,  of  Baltimore,  and  Edward  S.  Beck,  of 
Chicago,  and  a  grandson. 

Private  Mangum  graduated  from  Mont- 
gomery Blair  High  School  in  Silver  Spring 
last  June,  and  joined  the  Marine  Corps  "to 
get  It  over  with,"  his  wife,  said  yesterday. 
married  while  on  leave 
"He  wanted  to  go  in  and  get  it  over  with." 
she  said  "so  he  could  plan  what  he  wanted 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  Maryland  state  policeman,  or  go  to 
college  and  become  an  FBI  agent." 

The  young  marine  returned  home  last  No- 
vember after  finishing  boot  camp  and  mar- 
ried his  high  school  sweetheart,  the  former 
Christine  Heyser. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  Marines  for  final 
training  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  two  months 
later. 

Besides  his  19-year-old  wife.  Private  Man- 
gum is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  E.  Mangum,  Sr..  of  Beltsville,  Md.. 
two  sisters.  Miss  Barbara  Mangum  and  Miss 
Deborah  Mangum:  a  brother.  Thomas  Man- 
gum: a  stepsister.  Mrs.  Sheila  Moberly.  and 
a  stepbrother.  William  Jones. 


SENATE— 3/onrfa I/,  August  4,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaolain.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  break  in  upon 
us  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and  the 
sunrise  of  new  hope.  While  we  strive  to 
serve  the  people  and  at  times  we  are  un- 
sure of  the  path  we  should  follow,  make 
us  always  sure  of  Thee.  When  the  need 
is  great,  the  work  is  hard,  and  the  way 
is  dark,  shed  Thy  light  upon  our  pathway 
that  in  Thy  light  we  may  see  light.  Make 
our  lives  incandescent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  One  who  said  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world"  and  so  fulfill  in  us  His  command- 
ment. "Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  for  it  is  in  His  holy  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


Legislative   Calendar,   under   rule   VIII, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


would    be    before    the    controlled    time 
begins.  ^,.^^ 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LT^IITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session. 

The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  JOLTINAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. August  1,  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 

CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  GRAVEL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  be 
recognized  for  not  tu  exceed  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  that 
for  tomorrow? 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Yes;     and     that 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lewis  M.  Branscomb,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

ST    LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway   Development   Corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 
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NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S    DESK— ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  COAST  GUARD 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundi-y 
nominations  in  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence  Services   Administration   and   the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc.  .  ,  ,  .,  , 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


Brewster"  or  "Daniel  B.  Brewster"  appears 
as  maker,  or  payee,  or  endorser  or  In  any 
other  capacltv,  and  further  Including  any 
memoranda  of  such  transactions  as  have  been 
above  described  In  this  subpena. 

This  subpena  is  issued  on  application   of 
the  United  States  of  America. 
Date  August  1.  1969. 

Stephen   H.   Sachs. 

U.S.  Attorney: 
Alan   I.    Baron, 

Assistant    U.S.   Attorney; 
Paul  R.  Schlitz, 

Clerk. 
By  Charlotte  Mae  Williams, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
submit  a  resolution  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  it  be  read 
by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res    229 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM  AND  RES- 
OLUTION REGARDING  DANIEL 
B.  BREWSTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
submit  a  subpena  duces  tecum  issued  by 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Mai-yland  to  Robert  A.  Brenkworth, 
financial  clerk,  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  majority  leader  wish  to  have  the  res- 
olution or  the  subpena  read? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  subpena. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  subpena. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Subpena    to    Testify    Before    Grand    Jctt 

UNrTED    states    DISTRICT    COURT    FOR    THE 
DISTRICT    OF    MARYLAND 

To:   Robert  A.  Brenkworth.  Financial  Clerk, 
United  States  Senate:  business.  Disburs- 
ing OSBce  of  the  Senate,  Rotunda.  U.S. 
Capitol  Building.  Room   S233,  Washing- 
ton. DC;  residence.  14904  Claude  Lane. 
Silver  Spring.  Maryland. 
You   are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Marvland  at  409  Post  Office  Building. 
Calvert  and"Payette  Sts..  In  the  city  of  Balti- 
more  on    the    7th   day    of    August    1969    at 
10:00  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  before  the  Grand 
Jurv  and  bring  with  you  all  records  in  the 
custody,  control  or  possession  of,  or  which 
are  the  property  of,  the  Disbursement  Office 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and,  or  the  Fi- 
nancial Clerk  of   the  United  States  Senate 
relating  in  any  way.  directly  or  Indirectly, 
to  any  and  all  checks  cashed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Daniel  B.  Brewster  or  Daniel  Brewster  at 
or  through  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  United 
States  Senate  or  by  or  through  the  Financial 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  including 
but  not  limited  to  all  checks,  or  microfilm 
copies  of  checks  on  which  the  name  "Daniel 


Resolution  relating  to  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  directed  to  the  Financial  Clerk 
Whereas  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  issued 
on  application  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica addressed  to  and  served  upon  Robert  A. 
Brenkworth.  Financial  Clerk.  United  States 
senate,  directs  him  to  appear  in  the  city  ol 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  before  a  grand  jury  im- 
paneled by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Maryland  on  the  seventh 
day  of  August.  1969.  at  10:00  o'clock  ante- 
meridian, and  to  bring  with  him  certain 
records  in  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  no  evidence  of  a  documenury  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate  can,  by  the  mandate  of 
process  of  the  ordinary  court*  of  justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
Us  permission:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
judge  that  documentary  evidence  in  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  control  of  the  Senate 
is  needful  for  vise  in  any  court  of  justice, 
before  anv  judge,  legal  officer,  or  grand  jury, 
for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  Senate  will 
take  such  order  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  justice  consistently  with  the  privi- 
leges and  lights  of  the  Senate:  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  Robert  A.  Brenkworth,  Fi- 
nancial Clerk  of  the  Senate,  be  authorized 
to  appear  at  the  place  and  before  the  grand 
Jury  named  in  the  subpoena  duces  tecum 
before  mentioned,  but  shall  not  take  with 
him  any  papers  or  documents  on  file  in  his 
office  or  under  his  control  or  in  his  pos- 
session as  Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate:  be 
it  fvirther 

BesoJted,  That  when  said  court  determines 
upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy  of 
the  records  called  for  in  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum  to  the  proceeding  before  the  grand 
jury  the  said  court,  through  any  of  its  offi- 
cers or  agents,  shall  have  full  permission  to 
attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding at  a  place  under  the  orders  and  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  to  take  at  such  place 
copies  of  such  records  in  possession  or  con- 
trol of  said  Financial  Clerk  as  the  court  has 
found  to  be  material  and  relevant,  and  to 
take  at  such  place  such  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses in  respect  to  such  records  as  the 
court  or  other  proper  officer  thereof  shall 
desire,  except  that  ( 1)  the  possession  of  such 
records  by  the  said  Financial  Clerk  shall  not 
be  disturbed  and  such  records  shall  not  be 
removed  from  their  file  or  custody  under  said 
Financial  Clerk,  and  (2)  no  minutes  or  tran- 
scripts of  anv  executive  session  or  any  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  with  respect  thereto  may 
be  disclosed  or  copied;   be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinbefore  stated,  said  Financial  Clerk  is 
authorized  to  supply  certified  copies  of  such 
records  as  the  court  has  found  to  be  material 
and  relevant  to  the  proceeding  before  the 
grand  Jurv;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resoluUons 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpoena  aforemen- 
tioned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  is  being  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of 
the  Senate.  We  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  at  this  time:  and. 
without  objection,  the  resolution  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  pointed 
out.  this  is  the  customary  resolution  that 
has  always  been  used  by  the  Senate,  and 
we  maintain  inviolate  the  rule  that  none 
of  these  documents  can  be  taken  fi'om 
the  possession  of   the  Senate  or  taken 
away  from  here.  However,  if  there  is  a 
finding  that  the  evidence  involved  is  ma- 
terial for  grand  jury  and  other  purposes, 
and  if  it  is  relevant,  the  disbursing  officer 
does  have  a  Recordak  machine,  and  he 
can  run  through  and  picture  whatever 
checks  may  be  involved  so  that  they  can 
be  seen.  I  presume  that,  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  resolution,  probably  Xerox 
copies  might  well  be  made  and  the  orig- 
inal documents  kept  here.  But  it  will  sat- 
isfy the  purposes  of  justice  and  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  subpena  duces  tecum. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT   pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGESTION  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  announced 
it  would  look  into  the  problem  of  con- 
gestion at  National  Airport,  there  were 
those  sanguine  enough  to  think  some- 
thing might  come  out  of  it.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  better  prospect  than  relying 
on  the  timid  and  largely  fruitless  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  put  sensible  limits  on  the  use  of  that 

facility. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  fully  reckoned 
with  the  force  of  bureaucratic  inertia. 
It  has  been  more  than  2  years  since 
the  investigation  was  annovmced  and  it 
still  has  not  gotten  off  the  ground  with  a 
formal  hearing. 

A  major  factor  in  this  delay  has  been 
the  FA  A.  which  understandably  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  another  Government 
body  looking  into  its  affairs.  Thus,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  asked 
some  time  ago  for  a  hold  on  the  investi- 
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gation  while  it  tried  again  to  And  a 
solution  to  the  problem — this  time 
through  the  application  of  its  high- 
density  airport  traffic  rules. 

Mr.  President,  these  rules  are  de- 
signed to  limit  the  number  of  flights  at 
the  Nation's  busiest  airports,  including 
National.  However,  because  National 
was  already  under  restrictions  of  this 
kind,  the  new  rules  made  no  change  in 
the  number  of  flights  per  hour.  It  re- 
mams  what  it  has  been  for  some  time — 
40  per  hour. 

When  asked  about  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  Mr. 
Arven  Saunders  of  the  FAA  conceded 
the  new  rules  would  make  little  if  any 
change  at  National  either  in  regard  to 
air  carrier  operations  or  number  of 
passengers. 

Subsequently,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe  to  ask  whether  I 
could  infer  from  what  was  said  at  that 
hearing  that  the  Department  no  longer 
had  reaspn  for  delaying  the  CAB  investi- 
gation. I  have  since  received  a  reply 
in  a  letter  signed  by  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation  James  M.  Beggs. 

Incredibly,  the  Departments  reply  was 
that  it  not  only  would  not  withdraw  its 
request  for  a  delay  in  the  hearing,  but 
that  it  intended  to  ask  the  CAB  to  cancel 
it  altogether.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Bejgs" 
letter: 

For  a  I  ime  we  believed  that  the  CAB  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore Airport  Investigation 
should  be  delayed  until  we  could  determine 
the  eiTect  of  the  High  Density  Traffic  Airport 
Rule  on  operations  at  Washington  National 
Airport.  It  now  appears  that  the  rule  and  the 
earlier  voluntary  quota  system  have  con- 
tained congestion  at  the  airport.  In  any 
case,  the  rule  provides  a  mechanism  for  fur- 
ther reducing  operations  at  the  airport, 
should  that  action  be  necessary.  Further,  the 
Department  believes  that  ihe  studies  dis- 
cussed in  the  ansv.er  to  questiin  1  may  well 
yield  a  better  mechanism  for  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  three  airports:  and  that 
such  mechanism  might  better  effect  the 
objectives  of  the  investigation  than  CAB 
action.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the 
Washington-Baltimore  Investigation  should 
be  discontinued.  We  plan  to  so  recomm?nd 
to  I  he  CAB  E.\aminor  licanng  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  assertion  by  the  De- 
partment that  congestion  at  the  air- 
port has  been  "contained"  comes  as  a 
suiprise  to  the  residents  of  this  area 
and  the  users  of  tlie  airport.  It  also  comes 
with  no  explanation  of  how  it  was  ac- 
complished— by  a  rule  which  admittedly 
makes  no  difference  in  the  number  of 
flights  or  the  number  of  passengers  using 
the  airport? 

Moreover,  the  a:s.3ertion  follows  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  FAA  that  in  the 
month  of  May  more  passengers  used  Na- 
tional Airport  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
srived  was  928,3C4  representing  an  in- 
c:ease  of  8.2  i:ercent  over  May  of  last 
yi.ar.  In  1  month.  National  served 
about  half  the  number  of  passengers 
\.hich  will  be  handled  by  Dulles  Airport 
jia  year. 

Mr.  Pre'iidcnt,  since  preparation  of 
tit  ~.  speech,  I  have  received  later  figures 
v.hich  show  that  passenger  traffic  at  Na- 
tional Airport  in  Jime  of  this  year  sur- 
passed the  record  figure  of  May  by  more 


than  5.000.  Thus,  June  of  1969  has  be- 
come National's  busiest  month  in  history. 
I  would  predict  that  this  figure,  too,  will 
be  surpassed,  as  congestion  at  National 
continues  to  grow.  These  new  figures 
show  that,  during  this  past  June — 7  years 
after  the  completion  of  Dulles  Airport — 
National  served  almost  4 ''2  times  the 
number  of  passensicrs  served  by  Dulles. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  passenger 
traffic  at  National  was  five  times  greater 
than  at  Dulles. 

Tlie  reported  figures  at  National  are: 
942,964  passengers  during  June  and 
10.051,906  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  At 
Dulles  the  comparable  figures  are: 
218.241  in  June  and  2,006,374  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  new  figures  indi- 
cate that  there  has  never  been  a  greater 
need  to  seek  reduction  of  traffic  at  Na- 
tional and  increased  use  of  Dulles.  Na- 
tional Airport  will  go  on  being  a  source 
of  noise,  pollution,  and  congestion  for 
this  area  imless  we  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  flights  of  passengers.  I 
think  the  facts  are  clear  that  this  has 
not  been  done.  Based  on  the  Department 
cf  Transportation's  letter,  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  the  Department  ever  in- 
tends to  take  action. 

The  studies  referred  to  in  Mr.  Beggs' 
letter  concern  ways  of  bringing  a  re- 
gional perspective  to  the  planning  and 
operation  of  the  three  airports  in  this 
area.  How  long  these  studies  will  go  on, 
and  what  changes  they  might  bring,  we 
do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
the  Department  intends  to  move  ahead 
with  its  plans  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  National  Airport,  without 
regard  to  the  flndings  of  these  studies 
or  the  needs  of  all  three  regional  air- 
ports or,  in  fact,  the  best  interest  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

The  Department  has  it  within  its 
power  now  to  reduce  the  congestion  at 
National  by  diverting  flights  and  passen- 
gers to  Dulles.  Until  it  gives  some  assur- 
ance that  it  will  do  that,  the  people  of 
this  area  have  no  choice  but  to  ask  the 
CAB  to  use  its  power  of  certification  to 
meet  the  problem. 

Accordingly.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  CAB  urging  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  schedule  a  formal 
hearing  on  this  question  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  also  intend  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  to  recommend  additional  courses 
of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe  and  the 
Department's  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  2,  19G9. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  sorry  you  were 
unable  to  attend  the  hearing  at  Dulle-  Alr- 
pDrt,  but  I  hope  you  .ire  feeling  better  now. 

As  I  indicated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  May 
16,  there  are  several  policy  matters  affecting 
the  future  of  National  and  Dulles  Airports 
which  Committee  members  are  anxious  to 


have  clarified.  It  would  be  most  helpful  If 
you  would  respond  to  the  following  questions 
In  a  letter  which  could  be  made  part  of  the 
official  hearing  record. 

It  Is  the  Department's  view  that  National, 
Dulles  and  Friendship  Airports  constitute  a 
regional  airport  system  and  that  planning 
should  be  done  on  a  regional  basis? 

Would  the  Department  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  study  of  priorities  and  coet- 
benefit  values  to  determine  how  a  given  sum 
of  money  can  best  be  used  in  meeting  the 
airport  needs  of  the  region  before  improve- 
ments are  made  at  any  one  airport? 

Has  such  a  cost-benefit  study  been  made 
or  docs  the  Department  intend  to  make  such 
a  study  before  recommending  major  Im- 
pr.ivements  at  National  Airport? 

At  the  Committee's  first  hearing.  Chair- 
man John  Crooker  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  testified  that  the  Department  had  re- 
quested a  delay  in  formal  hearings  Into  the 
question  of  congestion  at  Washington  area 
airports  until  it  could  evaluate  the  effects  of 
its  new  high  density  traffic  airport  rules. 
However,  Mr  Arven  Saunders  later  told  the 
Committee  that  these  new  rules  would  make 
little  if  any  change  at  National  either  in  re- 
gard to  air  carrier  operations  or  number  of 
passengers.  Can  it  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  Department  no  longer  has  reason  for  de- 
laying thl.s  Important  investigation? 

If  the  Department  has  some  other  reason 
for  asking  for  a  delay  in  the  CAB  investiga- 
tion, would  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
that  reason  is,  and  when  the  Department  ex- 
pects to  have  the  matter  resolved?  Specifi- 
cally, is  this  other  policy  matter  the  Kllng 
Report  on  the  improvement  of  National 
Airport? 

What  is  the  Department's  view  with  re- 
gard to  the  early  construction  of  a  subway 
link  between  Dulles  Airport  and  the  main 
metro  system?  Would  the  Department  recom- 
mend including  funds  for  such  an  airport 
line  in  the  subway  authorization  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Congress? 

Your  answers  to  these  questions  will 
greatly  assist  the  Committee  in  its 
deliberations. 

Sincerely, 

William   B.   Spong,    Jr. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  25.  1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong.,  Jr., 
Subcommittee   on   Business   and   Commerce 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Spong:  This  in  further  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  June  2.  1969.  You  asked 
us  to  respond  for  the  Committee  hearing 
record  to  six  questions  on  policy  matters 
affecting  the  future  of  Washington  National 
r.nd  Dulles  International  Airports  which  the 
Committee  members  wish  to  have  clarified. 
As  requested  by  the  Committee  Staff,  we 
have  separately  responded  to  the  last  ques- 
tion in  your  letter.  Our  responses  to  the  re- 
mnir.ing  five  questions  are  as  follows: 

You  nsk  "Is  it  the  Department's  view  that 
N;itionaI,  Dulles  and  Friendship  Airports 
constltuto  a  regional  airport  system  and  that 
planning  should  be  done  en  a  regional 
basis?" 

We  believs  that  the  three  major  airports 
la  the  Washington.  D.C.-Baltimore,  Mary- 
land area  should  be  viewed  .'^s  a  regional  air- 
port system.  We  also  believe  that  the  area 
would  benefit  if  the  three  airports  could 
be  more  efficiently  planned  and  operated  on 
a  regional  basis,  giving  full  consideration  to 
the  compre'nensive  planning  objectives  of 
the  me'ropolitan  region.  To  this  end,  studies 
are  now  underway  within  t'.ie  Department 
to  determine  how  this  could  "do  accomplished 
iiucl  efficiently  implemented. 

You  ask  "Would  the  Department  agree 
that  there  should  be  a  study  of  priorities 
and  cost-benefit  values  to  determine  how  a 
given  sum  of  money  can  best  be  used  in 
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meeting  the  airport  needa  of  the  region  be- 
fore improvementa  are  made  at  any  one 
airport?" 

When  we  complete  the  studlee  mentioned 
in  the  answer  to  question  1.  we  win  be  In  a 
position  to  present  for  Congreaslcnal  con- 
sideration our  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
Uons  conoernlng  the  planning  and  operation 
of  the  three  airports.  Since  each  of  the  air- 
ports Is  now  an  indispensable  element  In  our 
national  air  transportation  system,  however, 
we  believe  each  should  be  improved  and 
maintained  to  the  extent  necessary  to  en- 
sure operational  safety  and  efficiency.  We 
must  observe  that  the  Department  now  has 
authority  to  directly  fund  improvements  at 
the  two  National  Capital  Airports,  and  our 
study  of  prlorlUes  and  Investment  alterna- 
tives has  dealt  only  with  those  airports. 

You  ask  "Has  such  a  cost-benefit  study 
been  made  or  does  the  Department  Intend  to 
make  such  a  study  before  recommending  ma- 
jor improvements  at  National  Airport?" 

While  the  Department  has  not  made  the 
comprehensive  study  of  the  three  airports 
described  In  question  2,  we  have  stated  that 
we  beUeve  all  three  of  the  airports  serving 
the  area  need  Improvements.  The  proposals 
to  modernize  Washington  National  Airport 
are  l>ased  on  an  economic  feasibility  study. 
As  indicated  in  our  answer  to  question  2,  we 
have  stated  our  belief  that  whatever  Is  done 
about  planning  and  operation  of  the  three 
airports,  Washington  National  Airport  will  be 
In  need  of  improvement. 

You  ask  "At  the  Committee's  first  hearing. 
Chairman  John  Crooker  of  the  Civil   Aero- 
nautics Board  testified  that  the  Department 
had   requested   a  delay   In  formal   hearings 
Into  the  question  of  congestion  at  Washing- 
ton area  airports  until  it  could  evaluate  the 
effect  of  its  new  high  density  traffic  airport 
riUes  However,  Mr.  Arven  Saunders  later  told 
the  Committee  that  these  new  rules  would 
make  Uttle  if  any  change  at  National  either 
In  regard  to  air  carrier  operations  or  number 
of  passengers.  Can  It  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  Department  no  longer  has  reason 
for  delaying  this  Important  Investigation?' 
For    a    time    we    beUeved    that    the    CAB 
Washington-Baltimore  Airport  Investigation 
should  be  delayed  untU  we  could  determine 
the  effect  of  the  High  Density  Traffic  Airport 
Rule  on  operations  at  Washington  NaUonal 
Airport.  It  now  appears  that  the  rule  and  the 
earUer   voluntary   quota   system    have   con- 
tained congestton  at  the  airport.  In  any  case, 
the  rule  provides  a  mechanism  for  further 
reducing   operations  at   the  airport,   should 
that  acUon   be  necessary.  Further,  the  De- 
partment beUeves  that  the  studies  discussed 
in  the  answer  to  question  1  may  well  yield  a 
better  mechanism  for  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  the  three  airports:  and  that  such 
mechanism  might  better   effect  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Investigation  than  CAB  action. 
Accordingly,  we  beUeve  that  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore Airport  Investigation  should 
be  discontinued.  We  plan  to  so  recommend  to 
the  CAB  Examiner  hearing  the  case. 

FlnaUy  you  ask  "If  the  Department  has 
some  other  reason  for  asking  for  a  delay  in 
the  CAB  investigation,  would  you  teU  the 
Committee  what  that  reason  Is,  and  when 
the  Department  expects  to  have  the  matter 
resolved?  Specifically,  Is  this  other  policy 
matter  the  KUng  Report  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  National  Airport?" 

The  Department  has  had  no  reason  for 
requesting  a  delay  In  the  CAB  Investigation 
other  than  that  described  In  the  answer  to 
question  4.  Speclflcally.  the  Kllng  Report 
on  the  improvement  of  National  Airport  has 
not  been  the  reason  for  our  asking  for  a  delay 
in  the  CAB  Investigation  since  Its  release. 
We  hope  that  these  answers  to  your  poUcy 
questions  wlU  benefit  the  Committee  in  Its 
hearings  respecting  the  Utilization  and  Fu- 
ture of  the  Three  Major  Airports  In  the 
Washington,  D.C. -Baltimore  Area.  Pleaae  <io 
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not  heeltate  to  contact  the  Department  If 
we  can  further  aaelet  the  Oommltt»e. 

Sincerely,  _ 

JAMKS  M.  Bbgos, 

Acting. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  "Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  concur  in  the  statement  just  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia 
as  to  the  need  to  reduce  the  heavy  traffic 
at  National  Airport.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  airport  that  was  designed  to  accom- 
modate 4  mUlion  passengers  a  year,  and 
which  is  now  carrying  10  milhon  pas- 
sengers a  year,  presents  quite  a  traffic 
hazard.  I  feel  it  is  important  that  many 
of  the  flights  be  shifted  from  National 
Airport^thus  reducing  the  congestion 
there— to  Dulles  Airport,  which  is  an 
underutilized  facility  with  the  capacity 
to  become  the  greatest  airport  m  the 

world. 

Thus,  I  concur  in  the  assertions  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  as  to  the  need 
for  reduction  of  congestion  at  National 

Airport.  ^  . 

Mr  SPONG.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  my  senior  coUeague  from 
Virginia.      ^^^^^^^^__ 

THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  2,  1969,  published 
a  column  by  WUliam  S.  White  entitled 
"Nixon's  Trip  Just  Compounds  Disputes 
Over  Vietnam  War."  In  this  column,  a 
wise  commentator  makes  some  thought- 
ful comments  upon  the  President's  trip 
and  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  this 
coliunn  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NrxoN's    Trip    Jcst    Compounds    Disputes 
OVER  Vietnam  Wak 
(By  William  S.  White) 
The  realistic  verdict  on  President  Nixon's 
Asian   mission   must  be   that  he   has   com- 
pounded,   rather    than    reduced,    his    basic 
problems  over  Vietnam. 

He  has  first  pleased,  only  then  to  enrage, 
the  American  home-front  doves,  and  thoee 
abroad  too,  for  that  matter.  He  returns  to 
Washington,  moreover,  compelled  to  face 
the  bleak  truth  that  his  hard-core  support 
for  a  firm  poeture  on  the  war  has  Itself  been 
shaken,  to  some  degree  even  within  his  own 
administration. 

The  soft-liners  were  enchanted  by  what 
were  In  fact  very  careful  and  limited  presi- 
dential suggestions  at  Guam,  early  In  the 
trip  that  the  American  military  presence 
in  Asia  would  be  steadily— but  never  reck- 
lessly—scaled  down.  Characteristically,  and 
perhaps  also  only  humanly,  they  choee  to 
interpret  aU  this  for  what  the  President  never 
meant— the  beginning  of  a  wholesale,  emo- 
tional retreat  from  our  Asian  responsibilities. 
Then,  they  reacted  furiously  against  presi- 
dential statements  in  Thailand  and  Saigon 
which  amounted  to  pledgee  that  the  United 
States  Is  simply  not  going  to  abandon  its 
treaty  obligations.  Its  mlUtary  commiunent 
to  South  Vietnam  and  to  the  anU-oommunlst 
South  Vietnamese  government  of  President 

Thleu. 

The  hard-Uners,  for  their  part,  were  made 
dleoonacdate  and  deeply  troubled  by  the 
comments  at  Guam  and  then  somewhat— bu« 


onlv  somewhat— reassured  by  the  strong  line 
the" President  took  In  ThaUand  and  Vietnam. 
What  It  all  proves  aU  over  again  Is  the 
tiresome  but  unalterable  reality  that  there 
Is  at  the  end  no  way  out  of  Vietnam  except 
for  ultimate  American  surrender  on  the 
one  hand  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
application  to  a  stubborn  and  arrogant  en- 
emy of  unstinted  American  military  power 
until  a  tolerable  If  imperfect  solution  can  at 
last  be  attained. 

Beyond  this,  the  mission  has  established 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Nlxoa's  own  general  view- 
departed  from  in  this  instance— that  presi- 
dential Journeys  having  in  the  popular  mind 
something  of  the  tone  and  color  of  "summit 
conferences"  should  never  be  undertaken  un- 
less and  until  successes  for  American  diplo- 
macy are  more  or  less  guaranteed  In  advance. 
Too  much  was  Inevitably  expected  by  too 
many  of  this  Journey. 

So  the  central  actuality  with  which  the 
President  must  now  grapple  Is  that  his  sus- 
tained efforts  to  placate  the  doves  have  led 
him  into  both  a  short-run  difficulty  that 
tends  to  upset  both  doves  and  hawks  and  a 
long-run  peril  of  far  more  profound  meaning. 
This  later  danger  Is  that  his  true  and  final 
purpose*  may  be   misapprehended   on   both 

sides.  ,^^  , 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
public  frustrations  that  the  present  cliche 
insists  that  "everybody"  in  this  country  Is 
"sick  and  tired  of  the  war"  and  thus  that 
the  President  simply  must  "get  us  out  of 
It"  at  whatever  cost  to  the  national  posi- 
tion in  this  world,  before  this  or  that  election 
rolls  around.  The  trouble  with  this  Is  that 
It  Is  in  the  first  place  a  gross  oversimplifica- 
tion The  undoubted  pubUc  weariness  with 
the  war  Is  felt  as  much  by  hawks  who  want 
more  mUltary  action  as  by  doves  who  want 
none-  and  this  Is  one  thing. 

Quite  another  thing  Is  any  notion  that  the 
people  will  long  reward  or  even  tolerate  any 
American  admlnlsti-atlon  that  actually  sur- 
renders our  sword  In  any  war.  For  let  this,  the 
world's  greatest  power,  actually  accept  a 
humiliating  defeat,  however  dressed  up,  from 
a  tin-pot  and  fifth-rate  Communist  state  and 
the  sentimental  cheering  certain  at  first  to 
be  heard  "when  the  boys  come  home  will 
within  months  turn  to  a  deep  national  growl 
of  dlsUlusion  and  rage.  This  will  make  the 
initial  happy  cries  sound  Uke  a  single  piccolo 
beating  against  the  thunder  of  a  thousand 
bass  drums.  ,  . 

In  a  word,  there  is  a  short-term  view  of 
this  wretched  affair  that  Is  so  preoccupied 
with  instant  public  approval  as  wholly  to 
underrate  the  ultimate  consequences  of  what 
would  surely  be  a  most  evanescent  national 
mood  of  rejoicing.  And  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  are  pushing  and  will  push 
this  view  of  what  might  be  called  the  happi- 
ness boys. 

Then  there  Is  a  long-term  view  which 
realizes  that  It  Is  not  the  score  in  the  early 
innings  but  rather  the  score  when  the  game 
18  all  finished  that  alone  determines  the  out- 
comes of  both  wars  and  presidential  elections. 
And  some  of  the  President's  advisers  are 
pushing  and  will  push  this  view. 

He  retiuns.  In  other  words,  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  short  view  and  the  long 
view-  and  for  this  task  the  Journey  has 
done  no  good.  This  columnist,  as  »  card- 
carrying  hawk,  has  no  doubt  where  the  Presl- 
dent  will  stand  at  last-but  a  man  does  get 
a  little  nervous  sometimes. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONVENTION  LEGISLATION 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
davs  ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  of  the  fvidlclary  Com- 
mlttee  approved  and  ordered  reported 
to  the  fuU  committee  S,  623.  a  bill  I 
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first  introduced  In  1967  to  provide  much 
needed  procedural  guidelines  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
should  one  be  invoked  by  petitions  from 
the  States. 

As  the  country  now  knows,  such  a  con- 
vention is  no  longer  an  improbable 
theoretical  event,  but  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility. Thirty-three  States  have  already 
submitted  petitions  for  a  convention  to 
consider  amendments  on  reapportion- 
ment. Under  the  Constitution,  petitions 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States — or  34 — 
are  required  for  a  convention  to  be 
called.  Although  news  reports  indicate 
that  Wisconsin,  which  is  the  most  likely 
candidate  for  No.  34,  has  postponed 
action  imtil  the  fall,  the  possibility  of  a 
convention  in  the  near  future  is  still 
very  much  alive. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee has  from  the  very  start  at- 
tempted to  be  as  neutral  as  possible  with 
respect  to  its  effect  on  the  very  contro- 
veisial  reapportionment  issue.  The  sub- 
committee's bill  seeks  neither  to  facili- 
tate a  convention  on  reapportionment 
nor  to  lay  so  many  obstacles  in  its  path 
that  one  would  be  impossible.  The  ap- 
proach of  neutrality  is  in  line  with  what 
the  subcommittee  and  I  believe  to  be 
the  obligation  of  Congress  under  article 
V;  that  is.  to  prepare  machinery  for  the 
effectuation  of  this  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  make  it  a  possible,  how- 
ever improbable,  method  of  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  bill  has  been 
drawn  to  meet  not  only  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  country,  but  also  to  serve 
as  the  direction  for  the  Congress  and  the 
States  in  the  future,  when  the  conven- 
tion route  of  proposing  amendments 
might  serve  liberal  as  well  as  conserva- 
tive political  interests. 

The  neutrality  of  the  bill  is  demon- 
strated by  the  wide  support  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  partisans  on  both  sides 
of  the  reapportiorunent  controvei-sy. 
Senator  Dirksen,  the  leading  proponent 
of  reapportionment  amendment,  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  he  has 
approved  the  bill.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times,  both  ardent 
opponents  of  any  change  in  the  Supreme 
Court  rulings  on  reapportionment,  have 
also  supported  it.  This  is  proof  that  the 
legislation  favors  neither  side — and  it  is 
proof  that  both  sides  of  the  reapportion- 
ment issue  recognize  the  overriding  need 
to  adopt  the  bill  with  the  least  possibly 
delay.  I  sincerely  hope  that  prompt  and 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  editorials  recognizing  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  4,  19691 

Back-Door  Amending  Process 

The  threat  of  a  new  constitutional  con- 
vention called  by  the  states  may  not  be  very 
grave,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  threat  exists 
at  all  is  cause  for  vigilance  and  effective 
counteraction.  Senator  Dirksen  has  indicated 
that  he  is  stUl  eager  to  press  his  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  allow 
prayers  In  the  schools  and  apportionment  of 


one  house  of  the  state  legislatures  on  various 
other  criteria  In  addition  to  population. 
Since  neither  proposal  can  muster  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Congress,  he  wants  to  Invoke 
the  never-used  device  of  a  constitutional 
convention  called  by  two-thirds  of  the  states. 

In  our  view  this  sleeper  in  the  Constitution 
should  never  be  used.  The  threat  to  use  it 
appears  to  have  been  Influential  on  one  oc- 
casion in  Indvicing  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
amendment  for  the  popular  election  of  Sen- 
ators. But  in  general  amendments  to  the 
basic  law  ought  to  have  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  before  being 
submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  a  consti- 
tutional convention  Initiated  by  the  states 
lies  in  the  states  themselves.  Though  32 
states  had  petitioned  for  such  a  gathering 
when  excitement  was  running  high  over  the 
Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  decisions, 
there  are  indications  that  some  of  these  reso- 
lutions may  be  rescinded  by  legislatures 
meeting  this  year.  Newly  reapportioned  leg- 
islatures are  less  concerned  than  their  pred- 
ecessors about  a  return  to  the  old  structure, 
and  they  have  reason  to  fear  the  outcome  of 
a  possibly  unrestrained  revision  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  second  line  of  defense  lies  In  Congress. 
Some  members  believe  that  Congress  would 
not  have  to  call  the  proposed  convention 
even  if  petitions  should  come  in  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  states.  Others  who  read  the 
word  "shall"  in  Article  V  In  a  more  literal 
sense  are  trying  to  lay  down  rules  that  both 
the  states  and  Congress  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  In  utilizing  the  rusty  state-initiated 
convention  device.  Senator  Brvln  has  intro- 
duced a  revised  bill  which  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  dangers  of  any  wholesale  constitu- 
tional revision  by  this  means. 

The  Ervin  bill  would  require  states  seeking 
to  invoke  Article  V  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments  proposed.  A  res- 
olution for  that  purpose  would  have  to  be 
passed  by  the  regular  lawmaking  processes, 
except  for  the  Governor's  signature.  Then 
it  would  be  sent  promptly  to  both  houses  of 
Congress,  where  It  would  be  widely  publi- 
cized to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  sneak  cam- 
paign. Such  resolutions  would  remain  effec- 
tive for  only  four  years,  and  could  be  re- 
scinded any  time  before  two-thirds  of  the 
states  have  joined  in  the  petition.  But  Con- 
gress would  decide  whether  the  state  resolu- 
tions were  valid  and  confined  to  the  same 
subject  or  subjects. 

If  a  constitutional  convention  were  called 
by  this  method,  the  states  would  have  to 
elect  their  delegates — equal  in  number  to 
their  Senators  and  Representatives.  Congress 
would  specify  the  problems  to  be  considered 
by  the  convention,  and  if  the  proposed 
amendments  emerging  from  the  convention 
did  not  conform  to  the  congressional  limita- 
tions they  would  not  be  submitted  to  the 
states  for  ratification.  With  these  guidelines 
on  the  statute  books,  the  risk  of  a  runaway 
convention  would  probably  be  gone,  although 
other  powerful  arguments  against  using  the 
back-door  amending  process  would  remain. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  April  12, 

1969] 

CoNSTrrtrrioNAL  Convention  Bill 

The  Iowa  Senate  did  not  create  much  of  a 
stir  the  other  day  when  it  passed  a  proposal 
for  a  national  constitutional  convention,  al- 
though (If  the  House  should  concur)  Iowa 
would  be  the  33d  state  taking  such  action. 
If  34  states  join  in  this  petition,  it  is  widely 
assumed  that  Congress  would  have  to  call 
such  a  convention.  And  some  people  fear  that 
a  convention  Initiated  solely  by  the  states 
might  abolish  the  Bill  of  Rights,  create  an 
elected  Supreme  Court  and  critically  curb 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  venture  aroused  a  great  deal  of  alarm 
two  years  ago  when  the  32d  state  resolution 


was  passed.  Since  then  much  of  the  steam 
has  gone  out  of  both  the  drive  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  and  the  opposition 
to  It.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  careful  work 
done  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Er\in  Jr..  which  makes 
it  evident  that  Congress  would  not  need  to 
call  a  wide-open  convention  even  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  should  seek  constitu- 
tional changes  under  the  unused  portion  of 
Article  V. 

Another  factor  is  the  passage  of  time.  The 
first  petitions  to  Congress  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention  came  from  12  stat«s  in 
1963.  The  purpose  behind  them  was  to  deny 
the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  over  state 
legislative  apportionment  cases.  Most  of  the 
petitions  since  then  have  asked  for  a  con- 
vention to  propose  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  one  house  of  a  state  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  by  some  standard  other 
than  population.  Are  the  two  groups  suffi- 
ciently related  to  be  joined  together  into  a 
single  demand  upon  Congress?  Another  ques- 
tion must  be  raised  about  the  validity  of 
four  petitions  which  apparently  have  not 
been  received  by  Congress.  Then  there  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  early  petitions 
are  still  valid  six  years  after  they  were  voted. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Ervin  bill  designed  to 
guide  the  submission  of  such  petitions,  they 
would  remain  in  effect  only  four  years. 

Whether  or  not  34  petitions  are  ultimately 
received  Congress  ought  to  take  up  the  Ervin 
bill  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  would  tell  the 
states  how  to  proceed  in  petitioning  for  a 
constitutional  convention  and  how  to  elect 
their  delegates  If  such  a  convention  should 
be  called.  It  would  make  Congress  the  sole 
judge  of  whether  the  states  had  complied 
with  the  requirements  in  any  Instance.  More 
important.  It  would  confine  the  convention 
to  the  specific  problem  raised  in  the  state 
petitions  and  the  congressional  call  and  give 
Congress  discretion  to  kill  any  proposed 
amendment  on  other  subjects  by  not  sub- 
mitting It  to  the  states  for  final  ratification. 

In  our  view  this  safety  valve  is  both  proper 
and  essential.  Senator  Ervin  has  noted  that 
when  the  framers  adopted  two  methods  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  one  to  be  in- 
voked by  Congress  and  the  other  by  the 
states,  they  did  not  int«nd  to  make  one 
superior  to  the  other.  They  did  not  invite 
the  states  to  junk  the  Constitution  and  write 
a  new  one  in  a  convention  called  by  them- 
selves. Both  Madison  and  Hamilton  make 
clear  that  the  conventions  which  the  states 
might  initiate  were  intended  for  the  pro- 
posal of  specific  amendments  only. 

We  think  Congress  would  be  well  within 
its  rights  in  passing  a  law  to  Implement  this 
understanding.  If  it  does  so,  most  of  the  fear 
that  has  been  associated  with  state-initiated 
conventions  will  evaporate.  As  a  matter  of 
policy  It  is  Infinitely  better  for  constitutional 
amendments  to  be  approved  first  by  Congress 
and  then  ratified  by  the  states,  so  that  the 
will  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  that  of  the  states 
will  be  expressed.  But  as  long  as  an  alterna- 
tive amendment  procedure  remains  in  the 
Constitution,  and  it  Is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
pealed. Congress  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide sensible  guidelines  for  its  use  and  not 
to  risk  a  constitutional  crisis  after  petitions 
from  two-thirds  of  the  states  have  been  laid 
at  its  door.  This  would  be  a  good  bill  for 
Congress  to  get  to  work  on  while  it  is  com- 
plaining that  it  has  nothing  to  do. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  21, 
19691 
Guidelines  for  a  CoNSTiTtmoNAL 
Convention 
Congress   has    waited   until   the    eleventh 
hour  to  face  the  problem  of  a  possible  con- 
stitutional convention  called  by  the  states. 
When  a  Senate  subcommittee  reported  out 
a  bin  the  other  day  to  guide  such  ventures, 
33  of  the  50  states  were  on  record  as  having 
approved  a  convention  to  deal  with  leglsla- 
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tive  reapportionment.  Afflrmfctlve  action  by 
one  more  state  legUlature  would,  according 
to  some  views,  require  Congrea.  to  summon 
a  convention  under  the  terms  of  ArtlcleB. 
But  there  are  no  rules  whateTcr  on  the  booM 
as  to  how  Btich  a  convention  should  be  called 
or  how  It  should  operate.  ,„_   „„ 

At   last   the   Judiciary   Subcommittee   on 
SeparaUon  of  Powers  hM  offered  such  rulee, 
and  Congress  shovUd  loee  no  time  in  making 
them  effective.  No  doubt  the  proposed  rules 
would  require  many  of  the  states  to  start 
over  again  In  calling  for  a  convention,  but 
that  is  unavoidable.  It  would  be  quite  in- 
tolerable to  aUow  a  convention  to  "-embl* 
under  this  hwetofore  dormant  provision  of 
the  ConstltuUon   with   no  requirements   as 
to  how  It  should  be  constituted  or  as  to  •what 
Its  Umltatlons  and  responslblllUes  would  be. 
The  chief  provision  of  Senator  Ervin  s  bUl 
which   the   Subcommittee   approved   Is   de- 
sl(me«  to  prevent  a  wide-open  convention 
which  might  seek  to  rewrite  the  entire  Con- 
stitution. Petitions  to  Congress  for  a  con- 
vention would  have  to  be  related  to  a  specific 
issue  or  Issues,  and  Congress  In  turn  would 
specify   in   maktag   the   call   the   nature   of 
the  amendment  or  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered.   The    delegates    would    be    required 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  not  pro- 
pose or  vote  on  any  extraneous  issue,  and  if 
they  should  approve  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment outside  the  scope  of  their  authority 
Congress  oould  refuse  to  send  it  to  the  states 
for   ratification. 

This  seems  to  us  a  wholly  legitimate  means 
of  restricting  proposed  changes  to  the  status 
of  "amendments,"  as  the  Pounding  Fathers 
provided.  There  should  be  no  question  at  this 
stage  in  our  history  of  startUig  out  afresh 
with  a  wholly  new  constitution  Initiated 
by  the  states  without  even  the  approval 
of  Congress. 

One  provision  of  the  Ervin  bill,  however, 
was  broadened  unreasonably.  As  introduced 
this  year,  the  bill  would  have  allowed  the 
states  only  four  years  in  which  to  petition 
for  a  constitutional  convention.  An  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
stretched  this  to  seven.  If  there  is  really  a 
biu-nlng  issue  on  which  the  states  feel  they 
must  seek  an  amendment,  they  should  be 
able  to  make  up  their  minds  In  less  than 
seven  years. 

We  hope  that  both  the  Senate  and  House 
will  give  early  attention  to  these  guidelines 
in  order  to  avoid  the  chaos  that  otherwise 
may  be  unloaded  on  Capitol  Hill  at  any  time. 


the  84th  state  wlU  not  come  tlirough  « 
that  the  applications  of  some  ot  tbe  ■«»»■ 
wUl  be  found  to  be  imeculM— P«^y  on  tne 
eround  th»t  the  very  legislatures  voting  them 
were  miOapportloned.  But  the  risk  Is  f«^too 
great  that  Mr.  Dirksen 'a  plan  wUl  succeed 
me<^anlcaUy  and  then  proceed  to  yield  more 
mischief  than  anyone  could  have  foreseen. 
even  Including  Senator  Dirksen.  In  any  CMe, 
if  his  interest  is  solely  In  getting  the  Court  s 
opinion  reviewed  by  a  higher  body— the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  In  convention 
assembled— he  should  be  willing  to  support 
the  Ervin  proposal. 

A  Constitution  that  has  stood  the  tests  of 
nearly  two  centuries  may  need  amending 
from  time  to  time,  but  It  must  not  be  laid 
open  for  random  surgery,  casually  and  fca- 
re«^ns  that  suggest  poUtlcal  maneuvering 
rather  than  political  philosophy. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  16.  19691 
:vIr.  Dirksen 's  Time  Bomb 

After  six  years.  Congress  has  at  last  be- 
come aware  of  the  time  bomb  set  off  by 
Senator  Dirksen  of  Illinois  In  his  effort  to 
erase  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Unable  to  persuade  his  colleagues  to  adopt 
a  Constitutional  amendment  that  would 
have  allowed  states  to  elect  one  house  of 
their  legislatures  on  a  basis  other  than 
population.  Mr.  Dirksen  In  1C62  launched  a 
campaign  for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
be  called  by  the  states  for  that  purpose.  Of 
the  34  required  to  force  such  convention,  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the  one 
In  1787.  33  states  have  now  voted  to  make 
the  necessary  application. 

Faced  with  the  possibility  that  such  a 
convention  could,  in  the  absence  of  prior 
legislative  restraint,  act  to  undo  the  entire 
Constitution,  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee has  just  voted  to  recommend  drastic 
limitations.  To  prevent  a  runaway  conven- 
tion, the  subcommittee  under  Senator  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina  would  confine  such  con- 
ventions to  the  subject  or  subjects  specifi- 
cally stated  m  the  appUcatlons.  The  bill  must 
pass  If.  in  Senator  Ervln's  words,  "we  are  to 
avoid  the  threat  of  a  major  constitutional 
crisis  in  the  very  near  fut\ire." 
There  Is  always  the  chance,  of  course,  that 


[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  July  6,  1969] 
Convention  Law  Is  Needed 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  nothing  ac- 
tually will  come  of  the  etlon  to  fOTce  the 
caUing  by  Congress  of  a  national  constitu- 
tional convention,  the  first  since  1787.  for 
the  asserted  purpose  of  resttlctlng  theone- 
man,  one- vote  requirement  of  the  federal 
Constitution  as  It  now  stands. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  legislatures  ol 
33  states  at  various  times  have  approved  peti- 
tions of  some  kind,  and  there  always  is  the 
chance  that  34  will  join  the  Procession  W 
make  the  needed  two-thirds  of  the  50  states. 
There  are  so  many  legal  questions  Evolved, 
which  presumably  would  have  to  be  resolved 
in  each  case  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Uiat 
the  possibility  of  a  conventions  ever  being 
assembled  are  remote.  While  Wisconsin  leg- 
islators recently  debated  whether  that  state 
should  become  the  34th  petitioner,  a  three- 
Judge  federal  court  began  hearings  on  wheth- 
er or  not  Utah's  petition  was  valid  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature voted  to  remove  that  state  from  the 
list  of  petitioners. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  effort  in  the  recent 
regular  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  to 
get  rescinded  a  petition  approved  by  a  pre- 
vious Legislature  in  1967  did  not  succeed. 

Although  the  Constitution  provides  that 
It  can  be  amended  by  the  convention  meth- 
od no  such  convention  has  ever  been  held 
since  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Ana 
there  are  no  statutes  on  the  books  to  govern 
the  procedures  for  implementing  this  meth- 
od  of   amending  the   nation's  fundamental 

law. 

There  Is  nothing  to  keep  any  such  conven- 
tion once  assembled,  from  going  hog  wild 
and  attempting  to  rewrite  the  entire  Con- 
stitution. In  the  absence  of  any  such  re- 
straints. Congress  would  be  endangering  the 
nation's  entire  system  of  government  and 
the  Constitution  it  is  sworn  to  uphold  if  it 
should  call  such  a  convention. 

Even  If  it  is  unlikely  that  a  national  con- 
stitutional convention  will  be  called  m  the 
foreseeable  future,  it  still  would  be  wise  for 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  spelling  out  re- 
quirements for  implementUig  the  constltu- 
tlonal  provision  that  permits  the  convention 
method  of  amendment,  if  it  Is  to  be  left  in 
the  Constitution,  and  there  are  good  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

Any  law  should  fix  clearly  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  getting  a  convention  of  this 
kind  assembled,  and  it  should  Impose  restric- 
tions on  what  the  delegates  would  be  able  to 
do  once  convened. 

Sen  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.  of  North  Carolina 
has  proposed  a  measure  along  these  lines,  and 
It  has  been  approved  by  a  Senate  Judiciary 
subcommittee.  It  provides  that  the  petitions 
must  be  Umlted  to  a  specific  Issue  or  Issues 
and  the  scope  of  the  convention's  authority 
would  be  limited  accordingly.  Moreover  the 
petitions  would  have  to  be  filed  within  a 
specific  period. 


Whether  or  not  Sen.  Ervin'g  blU  Is  entirely 
satisfactory  is  less  important  than  the  fact 
that  it  la  a  step  toward  flUln«  a  rather  glar- 
ing gap  in  eilsUng  laws.  The  bill  can  be 
i^nded.  ot  course,  and  made  acceptable  If 

"•Phe^current  effort  to  force  a  convention 
on  the  part  of  politicians  and  others  inter- 
ested in  limiting  appllcaUon  of  the  one-°^f  °: 
one-vote  principle  at  least  l»«^  ^P^'^^'Sfh ted 
the  lack  of  statutory  rules  for  dealing  with 
situations  of  this  kind,  and  that  may  prove 
to  be  constructive  even  if  nothing  else  about 
the  movement  Is.  ,  _j»h 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  needed 
law  has  not  been  enacted  In  the  past.  Perhaps 
It  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  »  9°^- 
sensus  on  what  the  rules  should  Provldf^ 

But  reason  would  seem  t»  dictate  that  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  cover  implemenWtlon 
of  the  constitutional  provision,  or  else  the 
provision  should  be  removed  from  tbe  na- 
tion's basic  law. 


[Prom  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  July 
9.  1969] 
Lock  thx  Door  Now 
A  minimum  of  34  states  must  act  to  call 
a  federal  constitutional  convention.  At  this 
point  in  time  33  state  l^g^^'^^ures  have  voted 
to  call  a  convention  to  consider  the  OiTTLsen 
amendment,  which  Is  Intended  to  undo  the 
Supreme  Court's  one  man,  one  vote  decision 
in  apportioning  legislative  bodies.  Two 
more  legislatures  even  now  are  weighing 
wh^her  U>ey  want  to  take  similar  action. 
It  the  same^lme.  the  Illinois  legislaUire  is 
debating  whether  it  can  or  should  withdraw 
its  vote  for  a  convention. 

At  this  Juncture,  therefore  no  one  knows 
what  the  fate  of  the  convention  proposal  will 
be  Or  whether  the  Illinois  Legislature  can 
rescind  the  action  taken  by  an  earlier  legis- 
lature But  congress  finally  Is  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  constitutional  chaos  may  be 
ahead  unless  preventive  action  Is  taken.  A 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee,  hfB;fef  ^ 
Sen  Sam  Ervin.  a  recognized  constitutional 
authorltv.  has  recommended  that  se'ere  lim- 
itations be  imposed  on  any  constitutional 
convention  that  might  be  called. 

Speclficallv.  it  has  proposed  that  if  a  con- 
vention is  to  be  called  to  consider  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  It  should  be  restricted  to 
considering  only  that  q^^tion.  The  reason 
for  this  proposal  is  that  It  is  widely  believed 
that  unless  a  convention  should  be  so  re- 
stricted It  could  undertake  to  reu-rlte  the 
entire  Constitution.  Ervln's  view  that  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  could  develop  if  restrictions 
were  not  imposed  Is  scarcely  debatable. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  this  year  with 
resnelt  to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  Congress 
should  proceed  promptly  along  the  lines  of 
the  Ervin  proposal.  It  can't  know  when  the 
countrv  may  need  some  such  measure  to 
prevent  a  mass  assault  on  the  Constitution. 
And  it  could  happen  anytime  now. 

(Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State.  June 

25.1969] 

Ervin  s  Sensible  Rit-es 

^t  long  last,  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee has  approved  a  set  of  rules  govern- 
mg  constitutional  conventions.  Since  no  such 
assembly  has  convened  since  the  original  one 
in  1787.  it  might  be  supposed  that  no  great 
emergency  exists.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Thirty-three  states  have  Issued  convention 
calls-one  shy  of  the  number  specified  in 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

assuming  that  the  needed  convention  call 
comes,  what  next?  The  truth  is  no  one  is 
sure.  Article  V  sets  up  the  machinery  for 
caUing  a  convention  to  propose  amendnients 
and.  having  done  that,  lets  the  matter  drop. 
With  one  specific  exception,  the  convention 
presumably  would  have  unrestricted  author- 
ity to  rewrite  the  national  charter.  Article  V 
provides  that  no  amendment  can  deny  any 
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state  of  "equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate."  Oth- 
erwise, It  bars  no  holds. 

By  reason  of  this  nearly  unlimited  au- 
thority. Congress  historically  has  viewed 
convention  calls  with  alarm.  On  several  occa- 
sions, when  It  seemed  likely  that  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  of  the  state  legislatures 
would  call  for  a  convention.  Congress  has 
rushed  forward  to  propose  amendments  of 
Its  own.  Until  now,  timely  congressional  ac- 
tion has  prevented  the  convention  process 
from  coming  to  a  boll. 

This  time.  Congress  failed  to  respond.  One 
by  one,  state  legislatures  slowly  applied  for 
a  constitutional  convention  to  deal  with  leg- 
islative reapportionment.  Specifically,  they 
had  In  mind  an  amendment  to  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court's  "one-man,  one-vote"  rule, 
and  Congress  hesitated  to  trifle  with  the 
court. 

The  result  hsis  been  an  accumulation  of 
convention  calls  from  the  states.  And,  as  the 
total  drew  nearer  to  the  number  required 
for  a  convention,  so  did  the  likelihood  in- 
crease that  the  nation  might  be  pitched  into 
a  first-class  constitutional  brawl — with  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  insisting  on  a  conven- 
tion and  Congress,  contemplating  the  un- 
certainties, engaged  in  a  mad  scramble  to 
com»  up  with  some  technicality  whereby  to 
clrctniTvent  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  to  prevent  Just  such  an  occurrence 
that  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  pro- 
posed a  set  of  ground  rules  defining  the 
authority  of  constitutional  conventions.  Un- 
der the  Er^'in  proposal,  conventions  would 
be  restricted  to  specific  amendments — those 
mentioned  In  the  appUcaflons  of  the  states. 
In  addition,  the  states  would  have  only  seven 
years  to  propose  a  national  convention.  After 
this  period,  any  convention  movement  would 
have  to  begin  anew. 

These  are  sensible  requirements,  well  with- 
in the  Intent  of  the  Pramers.  If  adopted,  the 
Ervln  plan  would  do  away  with  the  objec- 
tions to  a  constitutional  convention  and,  as 
a  result,  actually  make  convention  calls  eas- 
ier. This  would  restore  to  the  states  and  the 
people  a  greater  role  In  the  amendment  proc- 
ess, which  until  now  has  been  monopolized 
by  Congress,  with  the  states  having  only  a 
veto  power  over  Congresslonally  initiated 
amendments. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  proposed  rules 
would  head  off  the  constitutional  crisis  so 
far  averted  by  a  hair's  breadth.  Now  that  the 
guidelines  have  been  put  in  final  form  by 
a  Senate  subcommittee.  Congress  should 
hurry  them  to  the  floor.  Unless  it  comes  this 
session,  congressional  action  may  very  well 
come  too  late, 

(From  the  Rhlnebeck  (N.Y.)  Gazette, 

Jan.  12.  19691 

Lid   on   Pandora's   Box 

There  Is  now  a  fair  possibility  that,  in  spite 
of  warnings  as  to  the  Pandora's  Box  that 
would  be  opened  If  Congress  were  forced  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention,  this  may 
happen.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  states  is 
required.  As  matters  stand,  32  of  the  nec- 
essary 34  have  already  applied  for  such  a 
convention  to  take  up  the  matter  of  an 
amendment  to  override  the  Supreme  Court's 
one  man-one  vote  rulings  on  legislative  ap- 
portionment. 

The  prospect  of  a  convention  call  Is  serious 
enough  to  have  prompted  Senator  &vln  of 
North  Carolina  to  introduce  a  '.jill  fixing 
ground  rules  for  such  an  assembly.  The  need 
for  this  Is  evident,  since  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution offers  no  guidelines  and  since  there 
are  no  clear  precedents  of  any  kind. 

The  most  obstrusive  danger  is  that,  once  a 
convention  were  called,  there  would  be  no 
constitutional  restriction  on  what  might  be 
discussed.  Debate  would  not  be  confined  to 
the  proposed  amendment  for  whose  enact- 
ment the  several  legislatures  have  applied. 
At  present  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  to 
prevent  a  general  revision  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, with  all  the  potential  hazards  involved 
in  such  a  move. 

Ervln's  bill  provides  that  such  a  conven- 
tion could  propose  only  amendments  re- 
lated to  the  specific  subject  of  state  appli- 
cations. This  Is  a  vital  safeguard.  An  even 
better  safeguard  would  be  for  the  remaining 
states  to  recognize  the  perils  In  this  un- 
precedented course  and  decline  to  add  their 
voice  to  the  call. 


U.S.  -WHEAT  CRISIS 

Mr.  MILIjER.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
wheat  situation  has  now  turned  into  a 
crisis  of  chaotic  proportions,  a  condition 
of  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  warn- 
ing ever  since  the  Senate,  over  my  op- 
position, ratified  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement.  The  facts  are 
these:  World  wheat  trade  has  shrunk  30 
percent  during  the  past  12  months  due 
largely  to  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement, which  forced  the  United 
States  to  tax  its  wheat  exports  by  spec- 
ifying increased  world  wheat  trading 
prices.  Not  only  has  this  encouraged  for- 
eign wheat  production  to  abnormal  lev- 
els, particularly  in  other  exporting  na- 
tions, but  because  of  technicalities  con- 
tained in  the  fine  print  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  does  not  compete 
effectively  in  any  market  of  the  world 
against  French  and  Australian  wheat. 
This  results  in  a  drastic  loss  of  business, 
a  reduction  in  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings, piling  up  surpluses,  and  most  im- 
portantly, a  depression  in  the  farm 
wheat  economy.  Domestic  farm  wheat 
prices  recently  went  to  a  27-year  record 
low. 

The  reason  is  this : 

The  United  States  now  taxes  exports 
of  Hard  Winter  ordinai-y  wheat  by  20 
cents  per  bushel  at  Gulf  ports.  The  ECC 
currently  pays  a  subsidy  of  about  SI. 67 
per  bushel  to  export  wheat.  The  U.S.  ex- 
port price  last  Thursday,  July  31,  f.o.b. 
gulf  ports  was  SI. 55  per  bushel,  while  on 
the  same  day  the  equivalent  computed 
price  for  EEC  wheat  was  $1.15  per  bushel. 
In  other  words,  U.S.  wheat  was  made  33 
percent  more  expensive  than  EEC 
wheat  because  of  the  loopholes  in  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement.  If 
we  are  going  to  export  wheat  in  the  face 
of  such  a  situation,  prices  must  be  low- 
ered. 

Now,  I  ask,  when,  in  the  annals  of 
world  commerce,  has  the  leading  trading 
country  in  such  an  important  commodity 
as  wheat  thrown  away  its  markets  by 
export  taxation,  and  refused  to  grant  an 
export  subsidy  of  just  10  percent  of  its 
primai-y  competitors  export  subsidy  in 
order  to  be  competitive,  preserve  its 
traditional  markets,  and  strengthen 
a  faltering  economy? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
granted  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  is  the  heritage  the 
Nixon  administration  received  from  the 
previous  administration  and  its  ill-con- 
ceived negotiation  and  support  of  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement.  Those 
who  are  complaining  the  loudest  about 
the  lowering  of  prices  to  keep  our  export 
trade  from  being  catastrophically  re- 
duced seem  to  be  the  ones  who  supported 


ratification  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement,  but  I  have  not  heard 
them  admit  their  mistake  and  call  for 
withdrawal  from  the  arrangement. 

I  have  just  been  advised  today  that  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  south,  Ecuador,  has 
bought  50,000  tons  of  wheat — its  total  an- 
nual wheat  import  requirement — from 
Russia.  U.S.  pricing  policy  has  sent  a 
Latin  American  neighbor  to  a  different 
supplier. 

The  crisis  is  here,  and  the  time  is  now 
to  demand  that  U.S.  wheat  be  kept  fully 
competitive  in  world  markets.  Immediate 
action  is  required  to  prevent  a  complete 
debacle  in  U.S.  wheat  export  trade  which 
will  drastically  impair  the  wheat  market 
for  U.S.  farmers.  I  repeat  my  statement 
of  July  18  that  the  United  States  should 
give  notice  of  its  intention  to  withdraw 
froDi  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment. 

The  editorial  in  the  July  29  issue  of  the 
Southwestern  Miller  effectively  expresses 
the  diie  implications  of  this  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial and  several  other  articles  relating 
to  the  subject  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Southwestern    Miller,    July    29, 

1969] 

The  F^st  Halting  Step 

That  wheat  futures  advanced  ahead  of 
the  expected  announcement  of  downward 
revisions  in  export  prices  and  declined 
sharply  In  the  sessions  Immediately  follow- 
ing implementation  of  the  changes  provides 
a  broad  consensus  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
actions.  What  the  futures  market  Initially 
said  was  that  the  looked-for  reductions  in 
U.S.  wheat  export  quotations  would  stlmvi- 
late  sales  abroad  to  the  point  that  the  over- 
all price  level  would  be  strengthened.  The 
declines  that  followed  disclosure  of  the 
actual  revisions  reflected  disappointment 
over  their  extent  as  well  as  concern  that  little 
or  no  Increase  In  business  abroad  will  be 
realized.  Certainly,  the  latter  conclusion  Is 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  dollar  sales  abroad  in  the  first  weeK 
following  the  adjustments  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  18.  It  Is 
difficult  to  dispute  assessments  made  by  a 
market  as  viable  -s  wheat  futures  are.  Never- 
theless, it  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  export  price  moves  were  Initiated  by 
men  in  Washington  who  fully  recognize  the 
Impossible  marketing  position  created  for 
the  United  States  by  even  minimal  adherence 
to  the  International  Grains  Arrangement 
and  whose  commitment  is  to  the  expansion 
of  wheat  sales  abroad. 

What  emerges  is  the  necessity  for  bal- 
ancing the  good  faith  and  practicability 
of  the  top  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  pressed  for  reductions 
against  the  dictates  of  world  politics  that 
extend  beyond  the  wheat  economy  alone. 
These  divergent  forces  came  to  bear,  after 
literally  months  of  agonizing  debate  and 
discussion.  That  the  political  considerations, 
as  opposed  to  forces  who  desire  to  sell  more 
U.S.  wheat  Into  dollar  markets,  prevailed  is 
crystal  clear  in  an  analysis  of  the  revised 
export  rate  schedule  that  was  adopted  to 
implement  the  price  changes.  That  export 
rat»  schedule  Includes  an  Incredibly  com- 
plex series  of  different  certificate  costs  and 
subsidy  payments  for  hard  winter  proteins 
from  the  Gulf,  excludes  South  America 
from  the  benefits  of  major  hard  winter  ad- 
justments and  provides  for  no  change  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  Even  where  the  price  cuts 
were   deepest,   about   12  cents  a   bushel   on 
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hard  winters,  eight  cents  on  soft  wheat  and 
varying  adjustments  few  proteins,  they  axe 
widely  regarded  as  Inadequate  to  meet  world 
competition. 

One  particularly  valid  assessment  of  the 
revisions  Is  that  they  represent  a  "gentle- 
man's" approach  to  world  wheat  pricing,  or, 
more  specifically,  a  desire  to  assuage  the 
clamor  for  U.S.  actions  by  delicate  adjust- 
ments that  would  not  draw  the  He  of  other 
selling  countries.  The  actions  taken  are  very 
similar  to  trying  to  have  one's  cake  and 
eating  it  also.  This  cannot  be  done  in  world 
wheat  pricing.  A  wheat  exporter  cannot  be 
"half-competitive"  any  more  than  a  woman 
can  be  "half -pregnant."  ■ 

While   the   price   adjustments   thatliave 
been  made  may  permit  sales  of  a  few  parcels 
of  wheat  to  a  few  buyers,  the  United  States 
BtlU  has  no  chance  at  all  of  competing  for  the 
major  dollar  business  In  Western  Europe  or 
other  areas  of  the  world  where  price  Is  the 
sole    consideration.    In    order  to  sell    wheat 
abroad  In  a  volume  that  even  approaches  the 
rightful  share  for  this  country  of  world  dol- 
lar business,  the  United  States  must  be  will- 
ing to  undertake  bold  price  moves.  These  ob- 
viously were  prevented  by  the  political  re- 
sponse to  the  pleadings  of  other  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  competes  In 
the  world  dollar  market.  Pledges  by   these 
nations  to  correct  their  ways  and  to  lessen 
their   competlUon   In  markets  traditionally 
served  by  the  United  States  have  been  worth- 
less in  the  past  and  little  reason  prevails  for 
expecting  a  different  outcome  In  the  future. 
The  value  of  such  pledges  Is  all  the  more  less- 
ened by  the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  were  not  a  party 
to  any  of  the  discussions  that  preceded  the 
U  S   moves,  and  that  absolutely  no  basis  ex- 
ists for  expecting  the  Communist  natloris  to 
foUow    other    than    a    fiercely    compeUtlve 

"'whlie  many  disturbing  elements  have  been 
noted  in  the  adjustments  undertaken  by  the 
United  States,  the  most  nonsensical  from  a 
practical  sales  viewpoint  Is  the  exclusion  of 
south  America  and  the  major  dollar  ouUets 
in  the  Pax  East  from  the  benefits  of  price  de- 
clines   That  ruUng  Is  equivalent  to  telling 
one's   best   customers   that   they   must   pay 
more  than  the  buyers  who  shift  sources  of 
supply  with  each  fiuctuatlon  In  price.  In- 
cluded in  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  and 
South   America  are  not  only  the  principal 
dollar  customers  for  U.S.  wheat,  but  those 
buyers  that  have  the  most  promise  for  de- 
veloping into  important  commercial  markets 
^  the  future.  J^n,  which  in  the  196&-69 
crop  year  accounted  for  nearly  a  third  of  U.S. 
dollar  wheat  exports,  has  made  Its  views  on 
this  discrimination  known  to  Washington  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  Brazil  has  followed  tie 
same  course.  The  upshot  may  be  the  unbe- 
lievable circumstances  of  the  United  States 
loelng   these   markets  that  were   important 
buyers  before  any  price  changes  were  made. 
Although  the  price  adjustments  are  a  deep 
disappointment    to   those   who   had   antlcl- 
nated  and  wished  for  dramatic  actions  by  the 
United  States  to  regain  its  role  In  world  mar- 
kets    the  fact  that  any  changes  at  all  were 
forthcoming  must  be  considered  a  victory. 
The  reductions  were  the  first  overt  U.S.  step 
to  move  away  from  even  scant  recognition 
of  the  I.O.A.  price  schedule  as  the  determi- 
nant for  U.S.  wheat  offerings  abroad.  This  is 
a  plus   It  Is  a  decUlon  that  came  after  nu- 
merous conferences  between  ministerial  and 
sub-cabinet  officials  of  the  exporting  mem- 
ber  countries   of   the  pact   and   after  what 
seemed  like  Interminable  debate  between  all 
the  elements  In  Washington  that  demanded 
a  voice  in  U.S.  export  wheat  pricing.  At  last  it 
can  be  said  the  U.S.  government  has  formally 
recognized  the  fallings  of  the  I.O.A. 

Now  that  this  first  halting  move  has  been 
made  away  from  adherence  to  the  I.G.A  the 
next  step,  it  Is  hoped,  wlU  come  without  the 
long  debate  that  preceded  the  initial  action. 
The  need  for  additional  steps.  In  pricing,  as 


weU  aa  elimination  of  exclusions  and  com- 
plexities, U  readily  apparent  from  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  U.S.  position    n  wor  d 
markets.  The  present  U.S.  stance  In  world 
Xeat  market*  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
tihat  of  a  young  boy  who  had  been  forced  for 
months  to.  watch  the  baseball  game  through 
a  knothole  in  the  fence  and  at  last  had  ob- 
tained a  Beat  In  the  ballpark,  even  though  It 
was  in  the  bleachers.  The  youngster  aspires 
now  to  a  seat  in  the  front  boxes.  US.  wheat 
exporters  are  presently  "In  the  ballpark,    but 
th^.  too,  seek  and  deserve  the  wherewithal 
through  government  actions,   to  bf  .l^^^  ^he 
front  row  of  competitors  for  the  worid  s  busi- 
ness m  wheat. 


I  Prom  the  Southwestern  Miller, 

July  29,  1969) 

Springboard  for  Wheat 

••The  time  was  never  more  propitious  for 

those  concerned  with  wheat,  mUllng,  baking 

and  wheat-based  foods"  to  '^^^^^l^^l^'^X'- 
tion  to  the  solution  of  the  malnutrition  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States.  This  Is  one  of 
the  conclusions  of  a  proposal  emanating  from 
the  Wheat  Flour  Institute  of  the  MUlers'  Na- 
tional Federation  to  stimulate  all  segments 
of  the  breadstuffs  industry  to  assist  In  a  proj- 
ect  designed  to  develop  a  prominent  Pja^ce  in 
the  Amirican  diet  for  two  wheat-based  prod- 
ucts   These  products,  now  named  Blend  a 
and  "WSB,"  have  the  potential  of  helping  to 
eumma^  ■malnutrition  from  the  American 
scene   through   Incorporation   in  traditional 
foods  such  as  bread,  cookies  and  pasU.  The 
Institute  statement  on  the  opportunity  fac- 
ing the  breadstuffs  industry  Is  hardly  an  ex- 
agleratlon  in  view  of  widespread  attention  to 
flidlngs    of    failure    in    supplying    adequate 
nutrients  at  many  levels  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion. Nutritional  needs  are  at  the  ve-y  pin- 
nacle of  national  concern.  The  Institute  Is 
providing  the  Industry  with  a  project  that 
Somlses%  dramatic  role  in  the  ending  of 
these  problems  as  well  as  offering  a  great 
vehicle  for  increasing  consumption  of  wheat 

^'l^pondlng  with  very  conimendable 
promptness  to  the  thrust  of  the  times,  the 
Institute  has  mapped  a  domestic  marketing 
proposal  for  products  that  were  developed 
oriKlnaUy  to  meet  special  dietary  needs  in 
developing  countries.  Blend  A  Is  a  concen- 
tration of  nutrients  separated  from  mldd  Ings 
and  mixed  with  70  per  cent  regular  Aouj  ." 
yields  a  bakery  flour  with  ^^^rkedly  superior 
protein  quality  and  quantity.  WSB,  or 
Wheat-Soy  Blend,  is  formulated  of  a  mixture 
of  wheat  protein  concentrate  and  straight 
erade  flour  or  bulgur  fiour,  supplemented  by 
ioy  flour  and  soy  oil,  as  well  as  vitamins  and 

minerals.  ^         .„b«„  hit 

Several  steps  already  have  been  taken  by 
the  Institute  and  other  Interested  organiza- 
tions  to  implement  the  plan  and  to  gain 
through  promotion  and  education  a  large- 
scale  fxp<^ure  of  these  products  to  consum- 
ers   Formulations   and   sampling   plans   are 
being  worked  out  for  breads,  rolls,  cookies 
and  pastas,  both  for  commercial  and  home 
use    An  impressive  array  of  industry  groups 
hal'  be^n  enllsted-the  American  I^tltute  o^ 
Baking.  America  Bakers  Association,  NaUona^ 
Macaroni  Manufacturers'  Association,  North 
Dakota  State  University.  The  proposal  calls 
for  coordination  of  efforts  with  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  and  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  Depari;ment  of  Agricul- 
ture Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
state  and  local  departments  of  health. 

Significant  attention  In  the  prospectus  is 
eiven  to  the  subtle  problems  of  marketing 
such  specially-compounded  products  among 
the  urban  poor.  Just  in  the  past  week,  the 
importance  of  recognizing  the  sensitivity  of 
th^soclo-economlc  class  received  major  em- 
phasis in  statements  by  Industry  leaders  be- 
fore the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs.  "It  must  bfe  under- 


stood that  the  most  nutritious  product  In  the 
world  does  no  one  any  good  unless  It  Is  con- 
sumed," Robert  D.   Stuart.  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  told  the  committee.  Dr 
Howard  E.  Bauman,  director  of  science  and 
technology  for  the  PlUsbury  Co.,  spelled  out 
for  the  committee  the  basic  requirements  to 
gam  a<:.ceptance  for  a  special  foof-'t  cannot 
be  sold  only  on  the  basis  of  nutritional  qua  - 
ity    and  no  stigma  of  Inferior  social  status 
can  be  attached:  It  must  taste  good  and  be 
comparable  with  other  preferred  foods  of  less 
nutritive  quality:  It  must  have  a  brand  name 
to  develop  consumer  confidence,  and  It  must 
be  familiar  In  flavor  and  form   In  recognlt  on 
of  these  marketing  criteria  the  Institute  plan 
elves  high  prominence  to  the  projection  of   a 
"ir^sugl"  Image  for  Blend  A  and  "WSa"  so 
as  to  make  them  acceptable  among  low  In- 
come groups  as  well  as  popular  with  more 
affiuent  consumers. 

industry-wide  support  of  the  Institute  pro- 
posal would  be  unique  for  the  food  Industry 
To  achieve  the  success  envisioned,  adequate 
financing  is  required  as  well  as  aJl-out  co- 
operation by  associations  and  individual 
companies.  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  eariy  May,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said.  "Something  very  like  the 
honor  of  American  democracy  Is  at  Issue^ 
Not  an  inappropriate  paraphrase  mlg^t Jae, 
••something  very  like  the  honor  of  the  bread- 
stuffs  Industry  Is  at  Issue." 


WHEAT  PRICES  SKID  TO  1942  LEVEL  U*  REACTION 

TO   Heavy   Carryover;    Other   Grains  De- 
cline 

Wheat  prices  in  U.S.  markets  plunged  to  27- 
year  lows  yesterday. 

The  September  wheat  contract  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  sold  at  $1195  a  bushel 
down  51a   cents  and  the  lowest  since  June 
1942.  The  closing  price,  after  a  slight  recovery, 
wasfl.21.off  434  cents. 

Wheat  prices  at  Kansas  City  retreated  as 
much  as  3 ''4  cents  a  bushel.  At  Minneapolis, 
the  drop  was  1  cent. 

The  weakness  In  wheat  unsettled  holderB  of 
other  grain  contracts.  Com  values  fel  is, 
cents  a  bushel.  Oats  fell  1  cent  a  bushel  and 
rve  slipped  54  cent  a  bushel. 
■  The  general  selling  of  wheat  contracU  was 
stimulated  by  large  stocks  of  the  grain  in  the 
country  and  the  failure  of  foreign  buyers  to 
respond  to  recent  price  cuts. 

The  U  8  Government  ordered  a  12-cents-a- 
bushel  reduction  on  sales  of  wheat  to  'Western 
Europe  a  little  more  than  a  week  ago  because 
other  nations  were  selling  the  grain  at  less 
than  the  floor  agreed  on  in  the  International 
Grains  Agreement. 

Yesterday.  In  Brussels,  agricultural  minis- 
ters of  the  sU  common  Market  nations  voted 
unanimously  to  authorize  export  sales  of 
common  Market  wheat  at  prices  below  the 
mlnlmums  set  by  the  International  agree- 
ment. ... 
Foreign  buyers,  exporters  believe,  are  wait- 
ing for  still  lower  prices. 

Normally  at  this  time,  domestic  bakers  buy 
a  large  amount  of  flour  to  cover  baking  needs 
for  three  months  or  more. 

Annual  midyear  flour  purchases  by  the 
bakers  In  recent  years  Involved  20  million  to 
25  mm  ion  lOO-pound  sacks.  The  bakers  buy 
?^e  flour  at  the"^  height  of  the  winter-wheat 
t^vest  or  shortly  thereafter.  Grain  mer- 
its sav  the  buyers  are  taking  the  r  time 
now  because  of  the  unsetUed  wheat  price 
situation.  Presumably  they  are  expecting  stlU 
lower  prices. 

COPPER    FUTURES    GAIN 

The  copper  futures  market  In  New  York 
wi  stro^  rising  as  much  as  1>.  cents  a 
pound  to  seasonal  highs. 

Copper  prices  at  London  rose   ^g   cent  a 

^Ts"' dealers  handling  scrap  copper  ra^ 
the  scrap  price  1  cent  a  pound  to  51  cents. 
QuoUtlo'lJcharged  by  the  dealers  for  refined 
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copper  made  from  the  scrap  metal  or  Im- 
ported ore  wore  raised  '-a  cent  a  pound. 

Copper  traders  In  London  and  the  U.S. 
again  turned  their  attention  to  the  Ugbt 
supply  situation  and  were  concerned  about 
the  continuing  strike  of  workers  at  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co.  of  Canada's  facilities  in 
Ontario,  which  had  been  producing  2.500  tons 
of  refined  copper  weekly.  The  strike  was  called 
July  10. 

Liquidation  continued  to  depress  silver 
futures  prices  in  New  York  Prices  In  this 
trading  fell  more  than  4 '4  cents  an  ounce 
for  some  contracts.  The  failure  of  Industrial 
demand  to  be  attracted  to  the  metal  at  cur- 
rent prices  created  selling,  brokers  said. 

The  cocoa  futures  market  was  another 
weak  spot.  The  loss  was  1  cent  a  pound,  the 
dally  limit.  Traders  said  some  speculators 
who  bought  contracts  recently  were  tempted 
to  sell  when  It  became  evident  that  European 
demand,  which  was  responsible  for  bolstering 
prices  recently,  was  absent.  Dealers  also  noted 
a  favorable  new  cocoa  crop  outlook  in  Ghana. 

CHICAGO    BEEF    RISES 

Chicago  wholesale  beef  prices  rose  '2  cent  a 
jxjund,  the  first  upturn  In  10  days.  Choice 
beef  sold  at  48  cents. 

Be^  prices  fell  nearly  3  cents  a  pound  last 
week  ^o?J  were  down  8  cents  from  17-year  tops 
set  early  In  June.  Brokers  said  the  low  prices 
attracted  Increased  demand  from  the  con- 
suming trade. 

Better  wholesale  beef  prices  and  reduced 
cattle  receipts  prompted  packers  and  shippers 
to  bid  steady  prices  for  live  steers.  Receipts 
of  cattle  at  the  12  major  marketing  centers 
totaled  44.400  head,  2,900  less  than  a  week 
earlier. 

Farmers  shipped  52,300  hogs  to  the  large 
marketing  centers,  nearly  3'c  more  than  a 
week  ago. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  1,  1969 1 
Big  Wheat  Exporters  Are  Trting  To 
Avert  Intensitttwc  Price  War,  but 
Delegates  to  London  Meeting  Today 
Unable  To  Do  Anything  but  Report 
to   Their   Capttals 

New  Yo^k. — The  price  war  in  the  world 
wheat  export  market  is  reaching  a  point  that 
could  render  the  International  Orains  Agree- 
ment of  1968  "Just  a  piece  of  paper,"  grain 
analysts  say. 

A  delegation  from  the  major  wheat-expKjrt- 
ing  nations  will  meet  in  London  today  to 
determine  if  an  intensified  wheat  "price  war" 
can  be  averted.  Washington  officials  said. 
Comentlng  on  the  sessions,  an  International 
grain  merchant  said.  "The  group  Is  power- 
less to  do  anything  except  watch  what  is 
going  on  and  report  to  their  governments." 

Charges  of  cut-rate  wheat  sales  have  been 
directed  against  the  European  Economic 
Community  early  this  year.  These  applied  to 
PVance,  because  it  Is  the  only  nation  in  the 
Common  Market  that  has  a  large  wheat  sur- 
plus. Prance  sold  wheat  to  the  Far  East  at 
that  time  at  less  than  $1  a  bushel,  or  about 
67  cents  below  the  minimum  agreed  to  by 
the  IGA.  Thereafter,  grain  men  say,  Aus- 
tralia sold  wheat  at  price  concessions. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  In 
what  was  termed  a  "corrective  measure,"  low- 
ered export  prices  to  Western  Europe  as  much 
as  12  cents  a  bushel  to  be  competitive  In  the 
export  market.  This  was  done  despite  previ- 
ous assurances  from  the  EEC  that  price  cut- 
ting would  be  stopped. 

Apparently  in  retaliation  to  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  action,  the  EEC  yesterday  increased 
export  subsidy  payments  to  its  shippers  $2.65 
a  ton  to  as  much  as  $8.90  a  ton. 

US.  exporters  didn't  get  full  details  as  to 
how  the  new  rates  would  apply,  but  they 
know  that  subsidies  prior  to  the  rise  ranged 
from  $34.38  a  ton  to  $61.50  a  ton,  depending 
on  the  nation  buying.  One  point,  however, 
was  cleared.  This  is  the  new  subsidy  rate  to 
Brazil,  currently  $66.55  a  ton,  up  from  $61  50. 


Brazil  was  scheduled  to  buy  around  four 
million  bushels  of  wheat  on  Wednesday,  but 
refused  all  offers  presumably  thinking  the 
grain  could  be  bought  at  a  later  date  and 
cheaper.  Exporters  said -offers  to  sell  came 
from  many  areas  and  the  volume  was  far 
more  than  four  million  bushels. 

France  offered  to  sell  Brazil  soft  red  wheat 
at  $1.33  a  bushel.  U.S.  exporters  offered  hard 
wheat,  a  better  grade,  at  $1.57'^   a  bushel. 

While  the  common  mswket's  latest  price 
cut,  through  Increased  subsidies,  didn't  ap- 
ply to  the  Par  Esi&t.  exporters  here  said 
Prance  sold  soft  wheat  to  Singapore  at  $1.10 
a  bushel.  This  compares  with  a  U.S.  price  of 
$1.50  a  bushel  for  soft  wheat  at  the  Gulf. 

So  far  the  U.S.  and  Canada  haven't  cut  ex- 
port wheat  prices  to  the  Par  East.  Japanese 
buyers  who  tried  to  buy  the  grain  from  the 
U.S.  during  the  past  two  weeks  refused  all 
offers  and  complained  of  discrimination.  Bra- 
zil also  was  excluded  from  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian price  cuts. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  1,  1969] 

Price  Trends  of  Tomorrow's  Meals  and 

Manopacturers 

Wheat  futures  prices  in  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  fell  Yg  cent  a  bushel.  Loss  for 
corn  and  rye  contracts  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  was  I'/i  cents.  All  deliveries  of  rye 
sold  at  seasonal  lows. 

Futures  markets  In  New  York  were  quiet, 
with  price  changes  mixed. 

Selling  of  wheat  contracts  in  U.S.  markets 
was  spurred  by  news  Brazil  and  Japan  re- 
fused to  buy  wheat  in  the  export  market.  It 
was  thought  the  two  countries  were  hoping 
to  buy  wheat  at  lower  than  current  prices. 

The  European  Economic  Community  yes- 
terday raised  subsidies  on  exports  of  wheat 
in  order  to  compete  in  the  world  market  with 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Indications  were  that 
the  EEC  also  was  making  cut-rate  sales  to 
some  areas  in  the  Par  East. 

Representatives  of  leading  wheat  export- 
ing nations  are  to  start  meeting  in  London 
today  to  discuss  conditions  in  the  world 
wheat  export  market  that  are  labeled  by 
grain  dealers  as  a  "price  war." 

buying  cushions  drop 

Flour  millers  bought  wheat  contracts. 
Brokers  said  this  support  cushioned  the 
wheat  price  drop.  Millers  were  buying  wheat 
to  cover  milling  requirements  on  sales  of 
flour  made  to  large  chain  bakers.  Flour  mill 
representatives  estimated  some  chains  bought 
enough  flour  to  cover  baking  needs  for  about 
one  month. 

Favorable  new  crop  outlook  continued  to 
create  selling  of  com  and  rye  futures  by 
speculators. 

Copper  futures  prices  rose  '2  cent  a  pound 
for  some  contracts.  Demand  was  stimulated 
by  firmness  in  London. 

The  strike  at  International  Nickel  Co.'s 
facility  In  Canada  continued.  Traders  said 
the  work  stoppage  would  add  considerably 
to  the  tight  copper  supply  In  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  strike  started  July  10. 

Silver  futures  prices  in  New  York  de- 
clined about  1%  cents  an  ounce.  Failure  of 
the  market  to  attract  more  buying  follow- 
ing Wednesday's  advance  discouraged  holders 
of  contracts. 

The  Florida  Canners  Association  said  1,- 
694,925  gallons  of  frozen  concentrated  orange 
Juice  were  shipped  by  processors  last  week, 
down  from  1,829,366  gallons  a  week  earlier. 
Traders  had  expected  latest  shipments  to  be 
between  1.8  and  1.9  million  gallons.  The  lower 
than  expected  movement  prompted  some 
traders  to  take  profits. 

P.  O.  Llcht,  a  European  statistician,  esti- 
mated world  sugar  production  this  year  at 
68,591,000  tons,  up  slightly  from  the  fore- 
cast of  67,961,000  tons  he  made  last  March. 
The  estimate  was  In  line  with  previous  trade 
predictions. 

Hog  prices  rose  as  much   as  50   cents  a 


hundred  pounds  at  Chicago  and  Peoria,  111. 
At  other  terminals,  quotations  were  un- 
changed to  up  25  cents. 

Packer  and  shipper  demand  was  active  for 
moderate  supplies.  Buying  was  stimulated  by 
Improved  business  in  the  wholesale  pork 
trade. 

Farmers  delivered  42,200  hogs  to  the  12 
major  marketing  terminals,  less  than  last 
week's  42,326  volume.  However,  in  Chicago 
the  total  was  only  2,000  or  20<;i  less  than  a 
week  earlier. 

Whole  pork  loin  prices  were  unchanged 
but  for  pork  bellies,  quotations  were  raised 
as  much  as  1  cent  a  pound. 

cattle  prices  mostly  unchanged 

Cattle  prices  were  mostly  unchanged  in 
unusual  quiet  Thursday  dealings. 

Chicago  wholesale  beef  was  In  demand. 
Prices  rose  'i  cent  a  pound.  Choice  beef  sold 
at  48 '2  cents. 

Quicksilver  prices  in  New  York  fell  $4  a 
flask  yesterday  to  $489.  This  followed  a  drop 
of  $10  on  Wednesday.  Each  flask  contains  76 
pounds. 

The  weakness  followed  news  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  a  surplus 
stock  of  15,000  flasks  of  the  liquid  metal.  In 
connection  with  the  excess  supply,  a  spokes- 
man at  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  agency  that  previously  sold  excess  stocks 
of  Government  mercury,  said  "market  studies 
are  being  conducted  at  this  time.  No  flnal 
decision  has  been  made  to  sell  the  mercury." 
Last  sales  of  Government  mercury  from  a  pre- 
vious program  was  made  by  the  G8A  earlier 
this  year. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  30,  1969] 

Price  Trends  of  Tomorrow's  Meals  and 
Manufacturers 

Grain  markets  Improved  yesterday  follow- 
ing recent  sharp  price  declines. 

Advance  In  the  wheat  market  ranged  to 
134  cents  a  bushel.  At  Kansas  City,  prices 
rose  ITs  cents.  The  corn  market  posted  a 
gain  of  "a  cent. 

The  Chicago  rye  market  was  an  exception 
to  the  trend,  dropping  I'i  cents  a  bushel  to 
seasonal  lows. 

In  other  trading.  New  York  copper  futures 
prices  rose  to  seasonal  highs,  gaining  almost 
1^'a  cents  a  pound  for  some  contracts.  Orange 
Juice  futures  prices  also  were  strong,  but 
silver  and  world  sugar  futures  quotations 
continued  to  drop.  Some  cocoa  contracts  fell 
1  cent  a  pound  for  the  second  consecutive 
day. 

Spectators  and  commercial  dealers  started 
to  buy  wheat  contracts  shortly  after  the 
opening  yesterday  when  it  appeared  liquida- 
tion that  dropped  prices  sharply  on  Monday 
spent  its  force 

Traders  heard  talk  that  some  bakers  may 
be  Interested  In  buying  flour  at  current 
prices.  Reports  also  circulated  that  farmers 
weren't  satisfled  with  current  wheat  prices 
and  were  holding  back  supplies. 

News  from  Moscow  indicated  that  Russian 
farmers  were  having  trouble  harvesting  this 
year's  wheat  crop.  The  Soviet  Union  had  un- 
favorable growing  weather,  and  wheat  plants 
are  short,  making  it  difficult  for  machines  to 
harvest  the  grain.  It  also  was  stated  ma- 
chinery for  gathering  the  grain  had  been 
badly  prepared  and  that  storage  sheds  and 
elevators  weren't  in  good  condition.  Russia 
has  been  selling  wheat  in  the  world  market 
for  several  years.  Traders  thought  current 
crop  conditions  may  take  Russia  out  of  the 
export  market  as  a  seller  during  the  present 
season. 

WAITING   FOR   CHEAPER   VALUES 

"The  world  wheat  export  market  has  been 
stagnated  by  recent  price  cuts,"  said  a  lead- 
ing International  grain  merchant. 

Large  exporting  nations  cut  prices  below 
the  minimum  established  in  the  Interna- 
tional Grain  Agreement,  and  potential  buy- 
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ers  are  standing  by  hoping  to  get  still  cheap- 
er values.  ^,^, 

Further  explaining  the  preeent  condlUon 
the  grain  man  said,  "It  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
nerves  "He,  however,  expects  a  scramble  to 
sell  by  the  surplus  wheat  producers  when 
buyers  appear. 

A  test  may  come  today.  Brazil  needs  3.7 
million  bushels  of  wheat  for  shipment  dur- 
ing August  and  September.  All  nations  hav- 
ing wheat  to  sell  were  invited  to  make  offers. 
Brazil  entertained  offers  last  week,  but  re- 
fused to  buy  because  prices  were  too  high. 

Japan,  another  large  importer,  shortly 
must  buy  around  15y4  million  bushels  of 
wheat  needed  for  home  use  during  Septem- 
ber and  later.  Japan  normally  bought  wheat 
from  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Australia,  with 
smaller  purchases  made  from  Russia.  Japan 
also  considered  buying  last  week,  but  re- 
fused to  place  orders  because  prices  were 
too  high.  ,     ,    . 

Both  Japan  and  Brazil  weren  t  included 
in  the  recent  price  cuts.  They  complained 
of  dUcriminatlon.  There  is  now  a  growing 
belief  exporting  nations  may  extend  to  the 
two  countries  the  same  cuts,  amounting  to 
as  much  as  12  cents  a  bushel  below  the  IGA 
mlnlmums.  The  price  reductions  were  made 
to  Western  European  wheat  Importers,  al- 
most two  weeks  ago. 

STORM    WARNINGS 

Strong  prices  paid  for  refined  copper  in  the 
U  S  dealer  market  and  the  continuation  of  a 
strike  at  International  Nickel  Co's.,  facility 
in  Canada,  capable  of  producing  2.500  tons  of 
copper  weekly,  prompted  heavy  demand  for 
copper  futures  in  New  York.  Copper  prices  In 
London  rose  34  cent  a  pound. 

U  S  dealers  quoted  refined  copper  for  de- 
livery in  September  at  66 '4  cents  a  pound, 
up  1'4  cent*  from  Monday.  "Hie  price  for 
October  delivery  copper  was  raised  I'i  cents 

to65V4. 

Speculators  dealing  In  orange  Juice  futures 
were  concerned  with  tropical  storm  Anna 
now  churning  in  the  central  Atlantic.  The 
Weather  Bureau  expects  the  storm  to  reach 
hurricane  intensity.  Traders  feared  if  the 
storm  moved  close  to  the  Florida  mainland 
it  could  heavily  damage  next  season's  orange 
crop. 

Wheat  prices  In  the  world  sugar  export 
market  continued  to  create  selling  of  futures 
In  New  York  and  London. 

A  continuation  of  reports  that  dealers  who 
bought  cocoa  earlier  in  the  year  were  at- 
tempting to  sell  some  of  the  supplies  created 
fvirther  selling  of  cocoa  contracts  by  specu- 
lators. 

Hog  prices  were  25  cents  to  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  lower  at  Midwestern  mar- 
kets yesterday.  Packer  and  shipper  demand 
slowed  after  farmers  delivered  liberal  sup- 
plies to  the  large  terminals. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  28.  1969] 
War  on  Wheat  Prices  by  Major  Exporters 
Expected  To  Intensify— Common  Market 
Has  Unfavorable  Response  to  Ctrrs  by 
Canada,  Untted  States  to  European  Pur- 
chasers 

Washington.— The  international  wheat 
price  war  on  commercial  sales  by  major  ex- 
porting countries  to  the  Far  East  and  other 
markets  is  expected  to  grow  more  Intense. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
(Common  Market)  informed  the  U.S.  and 
other  big  exporters  of  its  "unfavorable  reac- 
tion" to  recent  reductions  in  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian prices  to  European  buyers.  The  EEC  Is 
a  member  of  the  International  Grains  Agree- 
ment, which  established  "floor  selling  prices" 
for  leading  exporters.  Prance  has  a  large 
wheat  supply,  and  its  sales  amount  to  about 
95%  of  the  export  wheat  trade  from  the  tax 
nations  belonging  to  the  group.  Italy  Is  also 
selling  wheat. 

Informed  sources  now  say  the  Common 
Market's  agriculture  mlnisteni  wUl  meet  this 


week  to  consider  cutting  export  prices  as  a 
response  to  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  reduction 
on  sales  made  to  Western  European  nations. 
Canada  and  the  U.S.,  a  little  more  than  a 
week  ago.  cut  the  IGA  fioor  price  12  cent*  a 
bushel  to  $1.65  and  termed  the  action  as  a 
"corrective  measure." 

MOVE  WAS   PRESUMABLY   RETALIATORY 

This  action  was  presumably  taken  in  retall- 
aUon  to  cut-rate  sales  by  France  and  other 
nations. 

Early  this  year.  Prance  offered  to  sell  wheat 
to  Par  Eastern  buyers  at  prices  sharply  be- 
low the  IGA  minimum  of  $1.67  a  bushel.  By 
the  end  of  May  about  9.5  million  bushels 
were  sold  to  the  Philippines.  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore  and  Taiwan.  The  price  obtained 
for  some  of  the  grain  was  less  than  $1  a 
bushel  figured  back  to  U.S.  Gulf  ports,  the 
basing  point  for  IGA  sales.  Export  wheat 
business  was  done  eariler  In  the  year  by 
Australia  at  the  IGA  minimum,  but  after  low 
ocean  freight  rates  were  considered,  the  price 
was  less  than  the  IGA  mlnlmums.  This,  too, 
upset  major  exporters. 

After  the  U.S.  and  Canada  lowered  the 
export  wheat  price,  EEC  officials  told  the  big 
North  American  exporters  It  would  adhere 
to  the  minimum  in  the  pact. 

The  U  S  and  Canada  had  cut  the  price  de- 
spite urgings  of  EEC  officials  to  refrain  from 
the  action.  The  EEC  promised  to  manage 
Western  European  wheat  exports  in  a  way 
that  would  result  in  no  further  commercial 
sales  to  the  Par  East.  The  group  also  pro- 
posed an  InternaUonal  Grains  Agreement 
"working  group"  be  established  in  London 
to  keep  world  wheat  prices  under  constant 
review. 

"Now  we've  been  informed  that  this  deal 
is  off,"  said  a  U.S.  official. 

Despite  this,  he  said  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Argentina  and  Australia  as  well  as  some 
other  wheat  exporting  members  of  the  IGA 
intend  to  send  delegations  to  London  early 
this  week  to  set  up  new  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  reviewing  prices. 

CANADA     SEEKS    TOP-LEVEL     MEETING 

To  keep  the  tottering  IGA.  which  is  appli- 
cable only  to  wheat,  from  collapsing  entirely, 
it's  understood  here  that  Canada  also  is  seek- 
ing another  ministerial-level  meeting  of 
major  IGA  wheat-exporting  countries.  U.S. 
soiirces  said  the  Canadians  are  proposing 
that  floor  prices  be  discarded  for  lower  grades 
of  wheat,  which  at  uncontrolled  prices  might 
find  larger  worid  markets  as  animal  feeds. 

While  some  U.S.  officials  believe  this  would 
be  a  good  idea,  they  said  another  ministerial- 
level  session  so  soon  after  the  conference 
that  was  concluded  at  the  State  Department 
here  on  July  11  appeared  to  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Since  the  price  was  cut,  business  in  the 
export  market  came  to  a  near  halt. 

Japan,  one  of  the  biggest  buyers  In  the 
worid  wheat  market,  said  it  was  interested 
In  buying  12',4  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
mostlsf  from  the  U.S.  Exporters  quoted  sales 
prices,  but  these  were  rejected.  Offers  from 
Canada  and  other  areas  also  were  refused. 

It  was  learned  last  week  that  the  Japanese 
food  agency  in  charge  of  wheat  purchases 
"fired  out  protests"  to  U.S..  Canadian  and 
Australian  officials  because  they  dldn  t  re- 
duce prices  to  it  in  line  with  those  offered  on 
export  sales  to  Western  European  nations. 
Brazil  also  was  excluded  from  the  cut-rate 
purchase,  and  postponed  a  buy  order  until 
a  later  date. 

Even  Russia  tried  to  get  into  the  act  last 
week  by  offering  to  sell  Britain  spring  wheat 
at  about  3  "4  cents  less  than  the  price  sought 
bv  U.S.  exporters.  British  buyers  refused  this 

order.  ,         ,       .    „ 

Exporters  say  Japan  has  placed  contracts  a 
while  ago  to  cover  wheat  needs  through  Au- 
gust. "Somewhere  along  the  line.  Japanese 
buyers  will  have  to  start  shopping,"  a  lead- 


ing exporter  said.  This  may  be  a  test  of  the 
present  wheat  arrangements,  he  added. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  25,  1969] 
US    WHEAT  Hoard  Hits  4- Year  High:   Soy- 
beans   AT    Record;    Corn    Drops— Wheat 
Stock   811    Million   Bushels   at   July    1, 
A  50  Percent  Rise  Prom  1968;   Gain  Tied 
Largely  to  Export  Pall 
Washington —U.S.  stocks  of  wheat  were  a 
hefty  811  million  bushels  at  the  July  1  start 
of  the  new  marketing  year,  50 '"o  above  a  year 
eariler  and  the  largest  wheat  carryover  since 
1965,  the  Agrlcvilture  Department  reported. 

Soybean  stocks  on  July  1,  at  a  record  448 
million  bushels,  were  up  57';  from  last  year's 
284  9  million  bushels,  the  department  said. 

Corn  stocks  dropped  6^'o  below  last  year  to 

two  billion  bushels  but  were  stUl  18%  above 

the  1967  hoard.  ^     v,  ,. 

Rye   stocks   totaled    15.9    million   bushels, 

down  12';  from  1968  and  15'c  below  1967. 

Wheat  supplies  exceeded  the  780  million 
bushels  the  department  predicted  last  Jan- 
uary but  were  300  million  bushels  below 
Its  i  l-blUlon-bushel  April  1  expectation. 
Last  year's  carry-over  of  539.3  million  bushels 
reversed  1967's  14-year  low  Inventory  of  425 
million  bushels. 

Feed-gram  stocks  rose  slightly  to  79  million 
tons  from  78.2  million  tons  in  1968.  the  de- 
partment reported,  despite  the  decline  in 
corn  stocks,  which  normally  account  for 
about  80';   of  feed-gram  supplies. 

The  wheat-stock  Increase  includes  a  69' 
rise  in  durum  wheat  supplies   for  a  July  1 
carry-over  of  41.1  million  bushels,  up  from 
last  year's  24.3  million  bushels  and  the  larg- 
est since  July  1966. 

Department  analvsts  said  the  rise  in  wheat 
was  due  largely  to  an  export  decline  of  about 
200  million  bushels,  to  about  535  million 
bushels,  m  the  year  ended  June  30. 

Durum  wheat  exports  were  good,  however, 
and  a  large  crop  contributed  to  the  substan- 
tial carry-over  stock  for  that  grain,  a  de- 
partment analyst  said. 

Corn  consumption  in  the  June  quarter 
showed  a  definite  "slowdown"  at  958  million 
bushels,  a  department  official  said,  compared 
with  1.03  billion  bushels.  In  the  1968  quarter. 
Higher  corn  prices,  ranging  from  $1.15  to 
$1  20  per  bushel,  were  causing  farmers  to 
turn  to  other  feed  grains  and  even  wheat,  he 
said. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.»  Post. 
July  29,  19691 
Grain  Prices  Lowered 
(By  Richard  Norton-Taylor  1 
Brussels,   July   28— The    European    Com- 
mon Market  hit  back  today  at  the  U.S^  and 
Canadian    decision    to    seU    grain    at    below 
the  minimum  prices  set  by  the  international 
grains  arrangement  In  1967. 

"The  European  community  had  counted 
on  the  Untted  States  and  Canada  abstain- 
ing from  unilateral  measures  which  did  not 
conform  to  the  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
a  communique  of  the  six  agricultural  min- 
isters of  the  Common  Market  stated. 

The  communique  said  the  Common  Mar- 
ket had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  suit 
and  lower  their  selling  prices  for  grains 
accordlnglv.  This  means  that  commun.ty 
farmers^^xport  restitutions,  the  difference 
between  the  Common  Market  support  price 
and  the  world  price,  will  be  increased  at  the 
expense  of  all  six  market  members.  Tlie 
farm  payments  are  paid  out  by  a  common 
farm  fund  to  which  all  members  con- 
tribute The  Common  Market  will  hold  off 
these  measures  until  the  end  of  July,  in  the 
hope  that  some  other  arrangements  can  be 
worked  out  m  the  meantime,  possibly  at  a 
meeting  this  week  of  representatives  of  the 
world's  leading  grain  exporters. 

On  July  18.  the  U.S.  (soon  followeo  by 
Canada)  decided  to  lower  Its  selling  price 
lor  grains.  For  example,  the  price   of  hard 
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winter  wheat  was  cut  by  12  centa  a  bushel 
under  the  grain  agreement  minimum.  Thes« 
cuts  affected  exports  from  East  Coast  and 
QuU  ports. 

These  decisions  followed  a  meeting  in 
Washington  earlier  this  month  of  ministers 
from  grain-exporting  countries  at  which  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  some  price  ad- 
justments had  to  be  made  at  a  time  of 
wheat  surpluses. 

A  Common  Market  spokesman  said  the 
US.  action  could  have  grave  consequences 
for  the  future  application  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  cuts. 

Prance,  the  markets  principal  exporter  of 
grains,  has  been  accused  by  the  U.S.  of 
undercutting  the  grain  minimum  price  in 
sales  to  Thailand,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT    pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   of    Dihectob    of   Selective   Service 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  operations  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice during  the  period  from  July  1,  1968,  to 
December  31,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  the  Secret.ary  of  the  Am  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Semi-Annual  Experimental, 
Development.  Test  and  Research  Procure- 
ment Action  Report,"  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  through  June  30,  1969  (with  an 
accom.p>anying  report  i ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  actions  taken 
by  the  Bank  during  the  quarter  ended  June 
30.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  examination  of  flnancial 
statements  of  the  US.  Government  Printing 
Office,  fiscal  year  1968,  dated  August  4, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  silver  sales  limited  to  small 
business  concerns.  Treasury  Department, 
dated  August  4,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
cl  Land  Management,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  negotiated  sales  contracts  for  dis- 


posal of  materials  during  tta«  period  January 
1   through  June  30,   1969    (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;   to  th«  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Thtrd  PvKWKBxncK  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classhtcattonb  tor  Cbbtain  Alixns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Natxirallzatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classlflcatlons  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  op  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  AcnvmES  in  Certain  Countries 

Relating  to  Applications  for  Conditional 

Entry 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  pursuant  to  law  report- 
ing on  activities  In  certain  countries  relat- 
ing to  applications  for  conditional  entry,  for 
the  period  January  1.  1969  through  June  30, 
1969;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A.  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Allan  Feinblum,  New  York,  N.Y.,  praying  for 
the  Issuance  of  certain  IBM  cards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders,  Union  County,  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.,  supporting  the  further  extension 
of  the  Interstate  System  of  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MclNTYRE)  : 

S.  2761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  additional 
rental  assistance  payments  to  enable  fam- 
ilies of  very  low  income  to  afford  to  live  In 
low-rent  housing  projects  and  to  Improve 
operating  and  maintenance  services  in  such 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.  2762.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  assure  a  more  uniform  en- 
forcement of  title  VI  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2763.  A  bill  to  allow  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional  systems   and   equipment   over   and 
above  the  statutory  price  limitation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 

S.  2764.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  to  in- 
stall nonsafety  glazing  material  In  sliding 
glass  doors  and  other  high  risk  areas  of  resi- 
dential, public,  and  commercial  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,  and  to  direct  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Health  to  es- 
tablish and  promulgate  standards  for  safety 
glazing  material  and  Its  application;  to  the 
Committee   on   the   District   of   Columbia. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  2765.  A  bin  to  consent  to  amendments 
to  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Compact;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    JACKSON: 

S.  2766.  A  bill  lOr  the  relief  of  Gulllermo 
Blonquls  (William  Bloomqulst);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  2767,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurnet  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  an  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  2768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  in  order  to  promote  the  preser- 
vation of  environmental  quality;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdincs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    2073 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
piinting,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pe.'vrson)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2073,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  including  the  mails, 
for  the  transportation  of  certain  mate- 
rials to  minors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2108 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Marj'Iand  iMr.  Tydings),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  and  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Virginia  ( Mr.  Spong  ) ,  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2108.  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Population  and  Family 
Planning  and  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

S.    231S 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing. 


the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  be  added  a«  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2315.  toj^to^e  the 
golden  eagle  program  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2470 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  lunior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr^  Ma- 
THiAs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S^  2470 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  authorize  elderly  persons  to  exchange 
food  stamps  under  certain  circumstances 
for  meals  prepared  and  served  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations,   and  for  other 

^"S? PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2644 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,' on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  pnnUng 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr  YoTJNG)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2644,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2674 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  tlie 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
METCALF).  the  Senator  from  Missom-i 
(Mr  Eacleton).  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible V  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mj.  Thot- 
MOND) ,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2674, 
to  amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  and  reteii- 
tion  of  judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
ists officers  from  the  Armed  Forces 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2689 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident' on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waU  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr  DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2689,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
the  same  tax  exemption  for  servicemen 
in  and  around  Korea  as  is  presently  pro- 
vided for  those  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S  •>76i_lNTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  RENTAL 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 


Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  just  a 
few  short  years  we  have  made  significant 
strides  in  removing  the  social  barriers  to 


better  housing.  But  two  gross  topedi- 
ments  still  remain-the  lack  of  sufficient 
standard  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of 
STour  people,  and  the  inabUity  of  our 
poorest  citizens  to  benefit  from  the  unit^ 
which  are  available. 

The  measure  which  I  introduce  to- 
day—on   behalf    of    myself    and    Mr 
MclNTYRE— would  help  to  overcome  the 
second  of  these  two  obstrucUons.  Basi- 
cally, the  bill  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  rental 
assistance    payments    to    P^bli^^^ous- 
ing  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost 
of  Uie  unit  and  one-fourth  of  the  income 
of  the  tenant.  Assistance  would  be  m  the 
form  of  annual  payments  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Housing   and   Urban  Develop- 
ment to  public  housing   agencies  pur- 
suant to  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
local  agencies.  It  would  enable  families, 
regardless  of  how  low  their  incomes  may 
be    to  afford  decent  housing  at  a  rea- 
sonable  cost;    the    "one- fourth    of    in- 
come" figure  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
rent-to-income    ratio    used    m    HUD  s 
other  subsidized  rental  programs. 

Let   me   illustrate   how   the  program 
would  work.  At  the  present  time,  the  na- 
tionwide   average    operating    cost    per 
housing  unit  is  about  $50  per  month,  or 
$600  per  year.  Thus  $50  is  the  minimum 
montlily  rent  which  a  developer  or  hous- 
ing agency  would  have  to  charge  each 
tenant  just  in  order  to  break  even.  But 
based  on  Federal  calculations  of  a  reason- 
able proportion  of  annual  income  devoted 
to  housing  needs,  this  simple  mmimum 
figure  automatically  excludes  the  many 
millions  of  families  with  incomes  below 
$2  400  per  year.  One  undesirable  alter- 
native, which  has  been  used  to  some  de- 
gree in  the  past,  is  to  charge  those  ten- 
ants who  can  afford  to  pay  more  a  higher 
rent  for  the  same  kind  of  unit  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  low-income  fami- 
lies who  cannot  afford  to  bear  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost.  The  other  alternative, 
which  is  even  less  desirable,  has  been  to 
exclude  the  very  poorest  and  most  needy 
of  our  citizens  from  participation  in  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  .  H»«  i= 
The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is. 
I  believe,  a  far  better  alternative  than 
either  of  the   two  approaches  outlined 
above.  It  would  simply  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  the  difference 
between  what  a  family  can  afford  arid 
what  the  unit  actually  costs.  It  would 
distribute  the  burden  of  the  supplement 
evenly  And  it  would  insure  that  Federal 
housing  programs  wUl  at  last  begm  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  most  needy 

citizens.  ,  ^^,    .  ,„  .„  ..  „ 

Mr  President.  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2761)  to  amend  the  Umted 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
additional  rental  assisUnce  payments  to 
enable  families  of  very  low  income  to 
afford  to  live  in  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects and  to  improve  operating  and  main- 
tenance services  in  such  projects,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brooke,  for  himself  and 


Mr.  MclNTYRE.  was  received,  read  twice 
bv  its  Utae.  referred  to  the  Comn^ttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 
8.  2761 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
R^esentative.    of    tKe    Vnited    States    o, 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
U^ted  States  Housing  Act  ol  1937  ^  amended 
bv   redeslenatlng   section   24   as   section   25, 
and  S  alcimg  after  section  23  the  following 
new  section: 

"ADDmONAL    RENTAL    ASSISTANCE 

•SEC  24  (a)  In  order  to  enable  public 
housing  agencies  to  provide  housing  within 
the  meL?ol  families  of  very  low  mcome  and 
to  provide  improved  operating  and  mainte- 
nance services,  the  Secretary  may  tna^^e-/"^ 

contract  to  make,  «"«"«'/^«^^'  ^jf  ^Uh 
payments  to  public  housing  agencies  with 
resoect  to  any  low-rent  housing  projects. 

••(b)   The  amount  ol  the  annual  payment 
with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  ma  low- 
rent  housing   project   shall   not  «ceed   the 
amount  by  which  the  rental  lor  such  nnit 
exceeds  one-fourth  of  the  tenants  Income. 
••(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Including 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
rental  assistance  payments  under  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  section.  The  aggre- 
eate  amount  of  the  contracts  to  make  such 
payments    shall    not    exceed    amounts    ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts." 

Mr    MclNTYRE.   Mr.  President,   the 
crisis  In  pubhc  housing  Is  reaching  dra- 
matic proportions.  Public  housing  au- 
thorities across  the  Nation  are  no  longe.- 
able  to  provide   adequate  maintenance 
and   services   for   tenants   and    at    the 
same  time  preserve  the  low-rent  char- 
acter    of    the    projects.    Even    though 
the   Housing    Act   of    1937.    which    es- 
tablished the  public  housing  program, 
stated   that   the   program   would   serve 
those   "families    in   the   lowest   income 
group"  local  authorities  have  been  forced 
to  set  minimum  income  requirements  and 
raise  rentals  In  order  to  meet  the  nsing 
costs  of  maintenance  and  operation,  as 
a  result,  more  and  more  of  the  poor  and 
very  poor  are  barred  from  admission  to 
public  housing  projects. 

In  some  cities  operating  costs  on  a 
three-bedroom  apartment,  for  example, 
are  $70  per  month.  If  a  family  were  to 
spend  only  25  percent  of  its  income  in 
order  to  meet  that  rental  figure^t  would 
have  to  earn  $3,400  per  year.  The  aver- 
age annual  income  of  public  housing  ten- 
ants is  $2,709.  ^     .       .         K 
Since  the  Federal  contribution  to  pub- 
lic housing  pays  only  debt  service  and 
amortization  charges,   local  authonties 
are  required  to  charge  rentals  which  will 
produce  a  project  income  equal  to  proj- 
ect operational  costs.  From  the  begm- 
ning  this  meant  that  the  very  poor,  those 
who  could  not  afford  their  portion  of  tlie 
operating  expenses  of  the  project,  could 
n?t  S  admitted.  According  to  the  studies 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems.  "This  group  seems  to  amount 
to  at  least  8  percent  and  possibly  as  much 
as  10  percent  of  the  urban  population. 

It  is  this  group  which  is  fo-rced  to  find 
housing  in  the  most  substandard,  dilapi- 
dated, and  overcrowded  dweUings. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponslbUity  for  assuring  that  aU  Ameri- 
cans have  a  decent  place  to  Uve.  That 
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pledge  Is  two  decades  old.  But  two  de- 
cades later  there  is  no  Federal  program 
to  provide  housing  for  our  poorest  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  by 
Senator  Brooke  and  myself  would  help 
to  remedy  that  situation.  It  would  set  a 
standard,  used  in  other  housing  pro- 
grams, that  tenants  pay  25  percent  of 
their  income  as  rent  in  public  housing. 
The  difference  between  the  rent  paid  by 
the  tenant  under  this  fonnula  and  the 
rental  value  of  the  unit  would  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  rental 
value  of  the  unit  would  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  operational  cost  of  the 
project. 

In  this  way.  minimum  rents  would  no 
longer  be  required  by  the  local  housing 
authority.  Tenants  with  the  very  lowest 
incomes  would  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  public  housing.  It  would  also  mean 
that  tenants  already  living  in  public 
housing  will  not  be  spending  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  their  incomes  for 
shelter. 

In  addition,  local  housing  authorities 
would  receive  adequate  funds  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  facilities  and  to 
provide  needed  services  to  tenants.  It 
would  no  longer  have  to  resort  to  the 
only  method  available,  raising  rents,  to 
guarantee  residents  a  decent  place  to 
live. 


S.  2764— INTRODUCTION  OF  SAFETY 
GLAZING  BILL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  but  little  has  been  done 
about  the  large  number  of  disfiguring 
and  fatal  injuries  resulting  from  persons 
walking  or  falling  into  transparent  glass 
doors  and  panels  in  residential  housing 
and  public  buildings.  The  American  con- 
sumer was  first  apprised  of  the  problem 
posed  by  annealed  glass  used  in  sliding 
patio  doors,  storm  doors,  adjacent  panels, 
and  glass  room  partitions  9  years  ago 
when  a  west  coast  medical  journal  re- 
ported $40,000  insurance  claims  per  year 
by  victims  of  glass  injuries.  In  1966,  after 
further  study  by  representatives  from 
the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  aided  by  door  and 
glass  manufacturers  and  code  officials, 
estimates  of  glass  injuries  reached  100,- 
000.  And  just  last  January,  attention  was 
again  focused  on  the  problem  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Public  Safety  at 
public  hearings  held  here  in  Washington. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  the  parents  of 
children  who  were  killed  or  disfigured  by 
injuries  when  they  inadvertently  plum- 
meted through  non-safety  glass  used  in 
various  areas  of  family  residences.  The 
great  danger  of  annealed  glass  is  that 
when  it  breaks,  it  does  so  into  extremely 
sharp,  jagged,  spear-like  edges  which  are 
capable  of  inflicting  deep  wounds  into 
the  victim,  severing  vital  arteries,  nerves, 
and  muscles.  One  mother  related  at  the 
Commission  hearings  how  her  9-year-old 
Daughter's  jugular  vein  was  severed  when 
she  walked  through  a  glass  room  divider 
and  in  only  minutes  bled  to  death. 

The  frightening  aspect  of  this  problem 
is  that  unless  legislative  action  is  taken, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hazard 


will  increase.  In  1966,  an  estimated  1.1 
million  sliding  glass  doors  were  being 
installed  in  homes  and  office  buildings 
each  year  and  by  1970  this  annual  volume 
was  expected  to  reach  1.4  million  units. 
The  free  operation  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem has  not  been  adequate  to  compel  the 
use  of  safety  glass  in  the  home  for  a 
number  of  reasons : 

First,  the  demands  for  lower  costs  in 
housing  are  driving  contractors  to  cut 
cost  on  the  materials  they  use  to  in- 
crease their  profits:  second,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  people  who  today  live 
in  large  apartment  complexes,  who  pur- 
chase homes  already  built,  or  who  buy 
homes  in  subdivisions  developed  by  large 
homebuilders,  the  consumer  seldom  has 
a  choice  in  the  material  that  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  his  residence;  third, 
at  present,  replacement  costs  for  safety 
glass  are  substantially  higher  than  for 
ordinary  sheet — annealed — glass  al- 
though original  installation  of  a  sliding 
glass  door  with  tempered  glass — one 
kind  of  safety  glass — is  only  about  $20 
more  than  a  door  with  regular  annealed 
glass.  I  might  point  out  that  the  industry 
has  acted  to  reduce  these  costs  by  stand- 
ardizing the  sizes  of  glass  used  in  sliding 
doors  and  stonn  doors  and  so  we  can  ex- 
pect this  difference  in  cost  to  decline  in 
the  future.  And  further,  the  cost  differ- 
entiation may  even  become  less  of  a 
factor  with  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
tempered  glass  which  governmental  reg- 
ulations at  all  levels  can  bring  about; 
fourth,  the  door  manufacturer  who  sells 
a  storm  or  sliding  glass  door  with  only 
annealed  glass  in  it  has  a  decided  eco- 
nomic advantage  over  the  conscientious 
manufacturer  who  will  only  install  safety 
glass. 

The  sad  aspect  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  is  that  technology  has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  solution  which  will 
substantially  reduce,  if  not  completely 
eliminate,  tlie  injui-j'  hazard  as  it  exists 
and  yet  this  l-inow-how  is  not  being  fully 
employed.  There  presently  are  three 
types  of  safety  glass  that  can  eliminate 
this  problem:  These  are  tempered,  lami- 
nated, and  wire  glass.  I  have  pointed  out 
these  three  types  of  safety  glass  primar- 
ily to  demonstrate  to  you  that  present 
technology  is  capable  of  eliminating  the 
problem.  However,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduce  does  not  ham- 
string the  ingenuity  of  our  modem  in- 
dustry by  requiring  a  specific  type  of 
safety  glass,  but  rather  requires  that 
whatever  kind  of  glazing  material  is 
used,  it  shall  meet  certain  impact  and 
breakage  tests  designed  to  eliminate  the 
hazards  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Although  this  problem  probably  could 
be  dealt  with  more  effectively  at  the  na- 
tional level.  I  think  it  is  best  to  wait  for 
the  report  and  reconunendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
before  taking  Federal  action.  Neverthe- 
less, effective  action  can  be  taken  at  the 
local  level,  and  such  stopgap  legislation 
will  go  far  to  reduce  the  injuries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  District, 
which  is  seeking  to  become  a  model  city, 
must  follow,  rather  than  lead,  such  States 
as  New  Jersey,  Washington,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  and  California  in  pass- 
ing   similar   legislation.    Therefore,    we 


would  be  remiss  in  our  duties  to  hesitate 
any  longer  in  passing  legislation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  am  proposing  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  *S.  2764)  to  make  it  imJawful 
to  install  nonsafety  glazing  material  in 
sliding  glass  doors  and  other  high-risk 
areas  of  residential,  public,  and  commer- 
cial buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public,  and  to  direct  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Health  to  establish  and 
promulgate  standards  for  safety  glazing 
material  and  its  application,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


S.  2767— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
WATER  QUALITY  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  assure  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  money  possible  is 
available  for  the  building  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  We  are  currently  faced 
with  a  serious  problem  in  financing  the 
construction  of  needed  waste  treatment 
works.  With  our  present  budgetary  situ- 
ation, it  seems  unlikely  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
and  the  year  following  will  equal  the 
authorization  for  funds  to  build  these 
sewage  treatment  works. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
more  time  in  controlling  the  pollution 
of  our  Nation's  waters.  The  proverbial 
"ounce  of  prevention"  certainly  applies 
here.  Reasonable  expenditures  now  to 
halt  further  pollution  of  our  watei-ways 
above  and  below  ground  may  well  pre- 
clude the  enormous  costs  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  systems  later. 

Intense  river  pollution  already  threat- 
ens undei-ground  aquifers,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  As  any- 
one can  appreciate  who  has  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac  on  a  summer's 
day  in  a  freshening  breeze,  the  cost  to 
sweeten  the  stench  of  this  river  has  now 
been  estimated  as  high  as  $500  million. 
While  it  is  technologically  possible  to 
redeem  these  sources  of  our  water  sup- 
ply, the  costs  remain  prohibitive.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  imperative  that  we  act 
as  swiftly  as  possible  to  prevent  further 
pollution. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  meet  that  need  to  the  best 
extent  possible.  It  provides  that  during 
fiscal  year  1970  the  amount  of  the  funds 
for  waste  treatment  works  that  has  been 
authorized,  but  unappropriated  will  be 
authorized  under  a  contract  program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  long  term,  not 
to  exceed  30  years,  contracts  with  a  State 
or  local  governmental  unit  to  pay  in  in- 
stallments the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  constructing  such  works.  The  Federal 
share  would  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Federal  share  is  determ- 
ined for  grants. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  mechanism 
to  produce  the  necessai-y  Federal  financ- 
ing to  help  meet  water  quality  standards. 
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It  would  allow  significant  increases  in 
capital  investments  within  State  pro- 
grams  for  the  construction  of  new  facu- 
lties to  help  meet  abatement  schedules 
presently  estabUshed  In  accordance  with 
water  quality  standards. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  a  formiQa  Is  devised 
to  encourage  increased  appropriations  for 
grants  by  this  contract  authority.  In  this 
case,  the  contract  authority  can  be  up  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  grants  ap- 
propriated. The  purpose  of  this  formula 
is  to  preclude  any  idea  that  we  are  en- 
couraging a  contract  program  in  Ueu  of  a 
grant  program.  It  should  be  clear  that 
it  is  the  intenUon  of  Congress  that  there 
be  a  grant  program,  if  necessary  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  contract  program. 

Last  year  both  houses  of  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  to  provide  this  supple- 
mental method  of  financing  waste  treat- 
ment works.  However,  the  Senate  and 
House  did  not  resolve  differences  on  this 
legislation  and  it  was  never  enacted. 
Congressman  William  Cramer  has  again 
introduced  this  legislation  in  the  House 
with  the  fuU  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  do  the 
same  here  in  the  Senate. 

We  cannot  delay  this  vital  program  any 
longer  We  must  take  action  to  indicate 
to  aU  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
that  higher  priority  be  given  in  the  sav- 
ing of  our  Nation's  waterways. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  2767)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


S  276&— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROMOTING  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce "today  a  blU  designed  to  grant  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  the  statu- 
tory authority  to  take  into  consideration 
the  effects  of  thermal  discharges  in  the 
Ucensing  of  nuclear  power  faculties. 

At  present  the  Commission  lacks  this 
authority.  It  may  consider  only  questions 
of  national  security,  health,  and  safety. 
It  does  not  have  the  jurisdiction  to  con- 
cern itself  with  thermal  poUutlon  and 
other  factors  of  environmental  quaUty. 
Last  January,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  First  Circuit  underscored 
this   Inadequacy   of   the   law.   In   New 
Hampshire  against  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear 
Power  Corp.,  the  court  affirmed  a  lower 
court  decision  that  the  AEC  was  correct 
in  refusing  to  consider  the  possibiUty  of 
thermal  poUution  from  a  nuclear  power- 
plant.  The  court  ruled  that  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  have  the  necessary  author- 
ity. 

In  comments  on  my  own  statement  re- 
garding the  proposed  nuclear  plant  at 
Calvert  Cliffs,  Md..  the  Commission  re- 
stated this  position.  The  AEC  writes  that 
It  "presently  lacks  authority  to  Impose 
restrictions  regarding  the  thermal  ef- 
fects of  discharges  from  Ucensed  nuclear 
faculties." 
This  is  unfortunate. 


Our  national  demands  for  power  are 
growing  rapidly.  They  are  expected  to 
double  every  10  years.  This  means  that 
the  number  of  nuclear  power  plants  in 
operation  wUl  increase  substantially.  A 
February  1968  report  showed  that  15 
plants  were  then  operating,  23  were  un- 
der construction,  and  57  more  were  be- 
ing planned.  Consequently  the  threat 
from  thermal  discharges  looms  large  m 
the  future.  Substantial  damage  to  our 
marine  environment  could  result. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Maryland's  great  nat- 
ural resource.  Predictions  are  that  there 
may  be  six  nuclear  stations  the  size  of 
the  1  600  megawatt  Calvert  CTlffs  f aciUty 
operating  on  the  Bay  by  1980.  Each  one 
would  draw  two  mUlion  cubic  feet  per 
minute  of  water  for  cooUng  purposes.  On 
the  Chesapeake  and  Its  tributaries  there 
are  presently  15  nuclear  power  plants  op- 
erating, under  construction,  or  planned-- 
more  than  In  any  comparable  area  of 
the  country.  ^  ^    ^  ,   „  *„ 

Every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  thermal  dlscharg^  from 
Uiese  faculties  do  not  endanger  the  bay. 
WhUe  it  lacks  specific  authority  to  con- 
sider such  discharges,  tiie  Commission 
is  not  insensitive  to  the  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  when  Issuing  reactor 
Ucenses  It  seeks  the  adnce  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interior  Department 
and  passes  this  on  to  the  appUcant.  Such 
information  Is,  unfortunately,  not  bind- 
ing  but  does  at  least  Indicate  that  the 
AEC  Is  cognizant  of  the  problem.  Addl- 
tlonaUy,  the  Commission  is  now  conduct- 
ing a  survey  of  all  AEC  licenses  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  their  cooperation  m 
resolving  various  environmental  prob- 
lems. ,^1!l» 

In  my  statement  on  the  Calvert  Cims 
facility.  I  urged  tiie  AEC  on  its  own  to 
seek  redress  before  the  Congress  and  seek 
the  additional  authority  required.  The 
Commission  has  not  yet  done  so.  I  have, 
therefore,  gone  ahead  and  Introduced  the 
necessary  legislation. 

EssentiaUy  what  my  bUl  does  Is  to 
insert,  where  required,  the  phrase  •en- 
vironmental quality"  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

The  act's  declaration  of  policy  states 
that  atomic  energy  should  be  developed 
"to  promote  worid  peace,  improve  the 
general  welfare.  Increase  the  standard  of 
livins  and  strengthen  free  competition 
in  private  enterprise."  This  Is  amended 
to  Include  the  preservation  of  environ- 
mental equality  as  weU.  The  finding  of 
facts  states  that  nuclear  material  be 
"regulated  in  the  national  interest  and 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  security  and  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  pubUc."  To  this 
Is  added  the  charge  of  protectmg  the 
environment. 

SlmUar  Insertions  are  made  elsewhere 
In  the  act. 

One  of  particular  significance  concerns 
that  section  of  the  act  deaUng  with  the 
issuance  of  licenses.  The  bUl  assigns  an 
additional  requirement  to  the  licensee. 
Not  only  must  he  agree  to  observe  safety 
standards  to  protect  health  and  prop- 
erty, he  must  now  agree  to  observe  "such 
standards  to  protect  and  promote  the 
preservation  of  environmental  quaUty, 


as   the   Commission   may   by   rule   es- 
tablish." 

Another  significant  addition  con- 
cerns the  denial  of  a  reactor  Ucense. 
PresenUy  the  law  reads  that  If  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  issuance 
"would  be  Inimical  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  or  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  tiie  pubUc"  it  may  be  denied. 
My  blU  amends  this  to  include  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  environment  as  fur- 
ther reason  for  such  a  denial. 

This  biU  supplements  S.  7.  the  Water 
Quality  improvement  Act  of  1969  wh  ch 
contains  a  provision  on  thermal  pollu- 
tion This  act,  which  I  am  cosponsonng. 
in  part  requires  certification  by  the  State 
water  pollution  agency  or  in  some  cases, 
the  Interior  Department  that  the  dis- 
charges from  a  nuclear  facUity  will  not 
violate  tiie  water  quality  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  regulate 
the  discharges.  My  bill  alms  at  the  basic 
statutory  auUiority  of  the  AEC  and  gives 
the  Commission  discretion  to  act  in  mat- 
ters    affecting     environmental     QuaHty 
which  without  doubt  would  include  ther- 
mal poUution. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RECORD. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
biU  wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection  the  blU 
wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  <S.  2768)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  in  order  to  promote 
the  preservation  of  environmental  qual- 
ity. Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  titie,  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2768 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o1  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
taph  b  of  section  1  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
fct  Of  1954,  as  amended  <42  "-S^C^  201  > . 
18  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  alter 
the  last  comma,  the  lolloping:  "promote 
the  preservation  of  environmental  quality.  . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  d  of  section  2  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  a,  amended  (42 
XJSC  2012).  is  amended  by  deleting  and 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
llc''  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing-  ",  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public,  and  to  protect  the  environ- 

™^b)  Paragraph  e  of  section  2  of  such  Act 
{42  use  2012)  is  amended  by  deleting  "and 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
UC'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing- ".  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  pubUc,  and  to  protect  the  environ- 

™^c)  SubsecUon  a  (2)  of  section  274  of  such 
Act  (42  use.  2021)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"or    other"     immecUately    after     the    word 

'^^^j^^Subsectlon  b  of  section  103  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2133)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  .     ,, 

■b  The  Commission  shall  Issue  such  U- 
censes  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  to  persons  ap- 
plrtng  therefor  (1)  whose  proposed  actlvlOea 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  proportionate  to 
auanUUea  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
wurce  material  to  be  utlUzed;  (2)  who  are 
equipped  to  observe  and  who  agree  to  ob- 
serve  (A)  such  safety  standards  to  prot^ 
health  and  to  minimize  danger  to  life  or 
property,  and  (B)  such  standards  to  protect 
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and  promote  the  preservation  of  environ- 
mental quality,  as  the  Commission  may  by 
rule  establish;  and  (3)  who  agree  to  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  technical 
Information  and  data  concerning  activities 
under  such  licenses  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  necessary  to  promote  the  common 
defense  and  security,  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,  and  to  protect  and 
promote  the  preservation  of  envlrorunental 
quality.  All  such  Information  may  be  used  by 
the  Commission  only  for  the  purp)ose8  of  the 
common  defense  and  security,  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public,  and  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  preservation  of  en- 
vironmental quality.". 

(e)  Subsection  d  of  section  103  of  such  Act 
(42  US.C.  2133)  la  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  adversely  afifect  environ- 
mental quality". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  229— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  A  SUBPENA 
DUCES  TECUM  DIRECTED  TO  THE 
FINANCIAL  CLERK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <  for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRlcsEN*  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
229) "relating  to  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
directed  to  the  financial  clerk,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading. ' 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT   ACT    OF    1969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     112 

Mr.  ALLOTT  fby  request)  ifor  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jackson"  submitted  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  1830)  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims 
of  Alaska  natives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENT 

.\MENDMENT    NO.    113 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  system  of 
government  that  only  with  congressional 
approval  may  the  executive  branch 
spend  the  billions  of  dollars  that  make 
up  the  Federal  budget.  We  have  devel- 
oped a  system  of  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  funds  in  order  to  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  examine 
each  of  the  competing  claims  on  our 
Nation's  resources,  and  to  demand  that 
each  program  for  which  fimds  are  al- 
located be  thoroughly  justified. 

A  singular  exception  to  this  principle 
occurs  in  the  area  of  national  defense. 
Maintaining  an  adequate  and  everready 
militai-y  capability  requires  that  our  de- 
fense establishment  have  some  degree  of 
fiscal  flexibility  in  order  to  pursue  un- 
expected   technological    breakthroughs 


and  to  meet  unexpected  problems  and 
threats.  But  precisely  because  such  fis- 
cal flexibility  results  in  erosion  of  the 
principle  of  congressional  control  of 
Government  spending,  and  inevitably 
pcses  a  threat  to  the  principle  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  flexibility  in  militai-y 
spending  must  be  limited  to  the  mini- 
mum amoimt  necessary  to  maintain 
sound  national  defense. 

One  of  the  devices  available  to  the 
Defense  Department  to  provide  for  fis- 
cal flexibility  is  the  defense  emergency 
fimd.  Established  duilng  the  Korean 
war,  the  emergency  fund  may  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense "for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  or  procurement  or  pro- 
duction related  thereto."  In  recent  years 
most  of  the  money  appropriated  to  the 
fund  has  been  used  to  solve  Vietnam- 
related  problems. 

Although  in  each  of  the  last  3  years 
the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  the 
emergency  fund  has  been  reduced,  in 
fiscal  year  1969  Congress  still  approved 
the  substantial  sum  of  $50  million  for 
the  fimd.  This  same  amount  was  re- 
quested last  January  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  fiscal  year  1970.  On  the 
basis  of  a  revised  DOD  request,  how- 
ever, the  defense  authorization  bill,  S. 
2546,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
authorizes  $100  million  for  the  defense 
emergency  fund,  double  the  amount  re- 
ceived last  year. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  a  remarkably 
large  amount  of  money  for  a  discretion- 
ary fund  over  which  Congress  has  no 
control.  There  is  no  justification  what- 
soever for  allocating  an  additional  $50 
million  to  the  fimd. 

Therefore,  with  Senators  Eagleton, 
FuLBRiGHT.  Harris.  Hart,  Hatfield,  Jav- 
iTS,  MoNDALE,  Moss,  Packwood,  and 
Proxmire,  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2546  to  reduce  the  emergency 
fimd  authorization  to  the  $50  million 
level  of  last  year. 

There  has  been  no  demonstration  that 
the  need  for  the  emergency  fund  has  in- 
creased. Last  year  was  a  period  of  heavy 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  but  even  with  this 
burden  on  our  fighting  men,  and  the 
identification  of  many  military  prob- 
lem areas,  the  emergency  fund  was  not 
fully  exhausted  until  the  enc  of  the  fiscal 
year.  With  the  experience  of  last  year 
behind  them,  the  Defense  Department 
had  initially  determined  that  no  increase 
in  the  emergency  fund  was  needed  for 
this  year.  And  the  prolonged  lull  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  coupled  with  plans  for 
troop  withdrawal,  indicate  that  the  num- 
ber of  Vietnam-related  problems  may 
actually  decrease. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  the 
additional  $50  million  for  the  emergency 
fund  is  needed  to  insure  adequate  finan- 
cial flexibility  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment. But  the  Defense  Department 
already  has  more  than  enough  fiscal 
flexibility  and  independence.  Much  flexi- 
bility results  from  the  authority  granted 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  use  up  to 
$150  million  in  funds  from  congres- 
sionally  approved  programs  for  other 
projects.  The  usefulness  of  this  transfer 
authority  is  not  seriously  impaired  by 
the  reduction  in  total  research  and  de- 
velopment   funds    available    this    year, 


since  the  amount  of  money  authorized  in 
this  year's  bill  is  a  full  95  percent  of  last 
year's  amount.  But  even  assuming  that 
the  R.  &  D.  reductions  have  made  the 
transfer  authority  somewhat  less  useful, 
by  increasing  the  emergency  fund,  their 
effect  is  largely  vitiated;  we  would  be 
replacing  programs  which  must  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  approval  with  a 
fund  over  which  Congress  has  no  control. 

Additional  flexibility  comes  from  other 
funds  within  the  Defense  budget  which 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  does  the  emer- 
gency fund.  For  instance,  last  year  the 
military  was  initially  authorized  to  spend 
a  total  of  $522  million  for  research  and 
development  on  Vietnam  problems — in 
addition  to  funds  used  from  the  emer- 
gency fund  and  transfer  authority.  In 
addition,  there  are  contingency  funds  for 
specific  purposes,  such  as  the  $25  million 
requested  this  year  for  the  defense  agen- 
cies military  construction  contingency 
fund,  which  provides  for  military  con- 
struction anywhere  in  the  world  neces- 
sitated by  unforeseen  circimistances. 
And,  finally,  to  meet  any  additional 
needs,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a 
separate  $10  million  contingency  fund 
which  has  even  fewer  restrictions  than 
the  emergency  fund. 

With  so  many  budgetary  devices  to  in- 
sure flexibility,  and  so  much  money  al- 
located to  unspecified  uses,  the  Defense 
Department  already  has  more  than 
enough  fiscal  independence. 

In  short,  we  cannot  afford  to  double 
the  defense  emergency  fund  by  authoriz- 
ing a  total  of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970 — because  the  increase  is  unjusti- 
fied on  its  face,  because  the  increase  pur- 
ports to  serve  the  purpose  of  flexibility 
already  accomplished  by  other  means, 
and  because  the  increase  represents  an 
unwarranted  incursion  on  the  principle 
of  congressional  control  of  Federal 
spending. 

To  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  representatives 
of  the  taxpayer  must  cry  "Enough" — 
and  there  has  already  been  enough  mon- 
ey wasted  by  the  military,  and  enough 
fiscal  independence  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Fifty  million  dollars  is  enough 
for  the  defense  emergency  fund,  and  I, 
therefore,  urge  that  S.  2546  be  amended 
to  limit  the  emergency  fund  authoriza- 
tion to  that  amount. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


MEETING  SCHEDULE  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  because  of  the  pending  vote 
on  Wednesday,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  not  meet 
as  scheduled  on  S.  1830,  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  natives.  This  hearing  will  be 
postponed  until  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
August  7.  The  executive  session  of  the 
full  committee  previously  scheduled  for 
10  a.m.  on  August  7,  will  now  be  held  at 
9  a.m.  to  be  followed  by  the  hearing  on 
the  Alaska  native  claims. 
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DIRECTIVES  AFFECTING  SALARIES 
OP  MANAGEMENT-OFFICE  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  SENATE  RESTAU- 
RANT 


Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  issue  certain 
directives  in  implementation  of  the  sal- 
ary  comparability   policy   set  forth   in 

the  IftW. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  direc- 
tive affecting  the  salary  of  management- 
offlce  employees  of  the  Senate  restaurajit 
dated  June  26,  1969,  and  certain  related 
correspondence,  be  printed  in  the  Recor 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aechitect  op  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  29, 1969. 

Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  ,      „    ..         „* 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Restaurant, 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  enclosing,  here- 
with copy  of  order  dated  June  26.  1969,  is- 
sued by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  upon  my  recommendation  and  wltn 
your  concurrence,  providing  for  an  increase 
in  the  compensation  of  management-office 
employees  of  the  Senate  Restaurants  as  re- 
quired by  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Salary 

'l  would  appreciate  your  having  this  docu- 
ment inserted   in   the  Congressional   Record 
m  order  that  it  might  be  a  matter  of  record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Order  Providing  for  Increase  in  Compensa- 
tion or  Management— OmcE  Employees 

OP      THE      SENATE      RESTAURANTS      EFFECTIVE 
JULT     13,     1969 

June  26,   1969. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  section  212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967   (81  Stat.  634),  it  is  hereby 

Ordered.  That  (a)  effective  July  13.  1969, 
the  annual  rate  of  gross  compensation  of 
each  management— office  employee  of  the 
Senate  Restaurants  (such  employees  having 
been  recognized  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  Senate)  whose  compensation 
Is  increased  by  section  214(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  634,  Public 
Law  90-206)  and  the  Order  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  June  29.  1968,  is  hereby  In- 
creased by   10.05  per  centum;   and 

That  (b)  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
the  "annual  rate  of  gross  compensation" 
on  which  the  Increase  of  10.05  per  centum  is 
to  be  applied,  (these  employees  being  com- 
pensated on  a  weekly,  rather  than  an  an- 
nual basis),  the  weekl7  gross  rates  of  com- 
pensation shall  be  converted  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Order,  to  appropriate   annual  gross 

rates. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
president  pro  tempore,  U.S.  Senate. 


city  of  Philadelphia  established  a  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  an  area  co- 
ordinator for  conti-act  compliance  de- 
signed to  go  beyond  paper  compliance  to 
the  adoption  and  implementation  of  spe- 
cific goals  of  numerical  standards  m  cer- 
tain critical  crafts. 

This  valuable  program  is  now  unaer 
serious  consideration  by  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts^  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  an  area  coordi- 
nator for  contract  compliance  may  soon 
be  approved  for  the  New  England  area, 
and  I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
'""  ^George  Shultz  in  this  regard.  I  asK 
J^animous  consent  mat  _thetext^o£^my 


unanimoub  uunacwv  v.~.  .---  -—  -  . 

letter  to  Secretary  Shultz  be  prmted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  jxn,T  30. 1969. 

Hon.  George  P.  Shtjltz. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 

"'"nEirCs^c^^.RT:  I  have  ^ust  met^lt^ 
the  Massachusetts  State  Advteory  Committee 
of  the  united  States  CU-11  Rights  Commis- 
sion which  I  understand  has  also  conferred 
'^Th  Assistant  secretary  Fletcher  -nie  com- 
mittee has  just  completed  a  re^rtew  of  fed 
Sal  contract  compliance  in  the  Boston^o^ 
struction  industry  and,  as  they  l^^dicated 
?o  Mr  Fletcher,  have  urgently  recommended 
IL  adoption  Of  a  P^^n  for  Boston  com- 
parable to  that  being  implemented  In  Phlla- 

'^Tf'^Uv  agree  with  the  Committee  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority.  In  par- 
ticular, the  appointment  of  an  area  coordi- 
nator to  insure  effective  contract  compliance 
is  a  fundamental  necessity.  I  hope  you  will 
act  immediately  to  appoint  such  a  ««'-°'- 
nator.  perhaps  as  part  of  the  consolidation 
of  federal  regional  offices  in  Boston. 

Your  efforts  to  breach  thr  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  construction  Industry  are 
among  the  most  encouraging  initiatives 
t^en  by  the  Administration.  I  respectfully 
urge  voii  to  carry  that  effort  forward  by  tak- 
ing these  steps  in  the  Boston  area. 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  W    Brooke. 


of  these  Usted  as  missing  in  action  are 
being  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, but  the  families  of  these  men  do 
not  even  know  if  their  loved  ones  are 
dead  or  aUve  because  Hanoi  refuses  to 
provide  even  a  list  of  those  being  held 
captive.  This  is  truly  the  epitome  of  bar- 
barism, j.^    T^  ♦ 

The  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  been  thwarted  at 
every  turn  because  Hanoi  refuses  to 
identify  the  U.S.  prisoners  held  captive; 
they  refuse  to  permit  ne-itral  inspection ; 
they  refuse  to  release  the  sick  and 
wounded  captives;  they  refuse  to  permit 
the  regular  fiow  of  mall :  In  essence,  Ha- 
noi refuses  to  act  in  a  civiUzed,  humane 
manner.  This  callousness  is  absolutely 
inexcusable.  ,  .    ,      j 

When  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird 
demanded  a  full  list  of  the  prisoners 
held  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  May 
19,  North  Vietnamese  negotiator  Xuan 
Thuy  replied: 

He  might  as  well  know  that  so  long  as  the 
United  States  has  not  ceased  its  aggressive 
war  in  Vietnam  and  withdrawn  Its  troops 
from  Vietnam,  he  will  never  have  such  a 
list. 


CONTRACT  COMPLIANCE  AND  THE 
•PHILADELPHIA  PLAN" 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  which  this  coun- 
try faces  is  that  of  improving  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  our  minority  citi- 
zens Despite  the  passage  of  a  great  deal 
of  equal  employment  legislation,  there  is 
still  far  too  much  "token  compUance, 
particularly  in  the  various  construction 
industries.  , ,       ^.    ^  ..  ^ 

It  was  to  counter  this  problem  that  the 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  ramifications  to  the  conflict  m 
Vietnam  but  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  this  tragic  war  is  the  fact  that 
American  prisoners  of  war  are  not  bemg 
treated  in  accord  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention More  than  120  nations,  including 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam, 
have  expressed  their  deep  concern  that 
personnel  captured  in  wartime  be  treated 
humanely  by  endorsing  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949. 

Not  only  are  more  than  1,300  U.S. 
servicemen  classified  by  the  sernces  as 
either  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  w  ac- 
tion but  also,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  more  than  40  American 
civlUans  are  missing  in  South  Vietnani 
plus  more  than  400  military  personnel 
listed  as  missing,  many  of  whom  have 
been  captured  and  are  being  held  in 
south  Vietnam.  Of  the  total  of  1,303  men 
being  held  captive  or  missing  in  action, 
over  200  have  been  held  captlv<?  over  3>2 
years  and  over  500  have  been  held  more 

There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  many 


It   is   my   contention,   Mr.   President, 
that  the  United  States  has  demonstrated 
its   desire   for    peace.   At   present    our 
troops  are  being  withdrawn  from  Soutn 
Vietnam  and  we  have  modified  our  pol- 
icy of  "maximum  military  pressure.    The 
United  States  has  demonstrated  its  sin- 
cerity to  end  this  conflict.  How  can  we 
believe  that  Hanoi  is  sincere  when  it  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  a  simple  request? 
The  total  lack  of  reciprocity  is  appalling. 
However   my  main  concern  is  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  abide  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention  wrhich 
they  endorsed  in  1957.  Specifically,  I  call 
for   the   adherence   to   the   Convention 
which  requires  the  release  of  names  ol 
prisoners  held,  the  immediate  release  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  regular  flow 
of  mail,  proper  treatment  of  aU  prison- 
ers,   and    the    impartial    inspection    of 
piisoner-of-war  facilities. 

I  urge  that  our  negotiators  in  Pans 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  mfluence 
Hanoi  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion I  urge  all  foreign  governments,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  and  all  regimes 
closely  associated  with  Hanoi,  to  lend 
their  assistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
United  States.  I  urge  that  the  American 
public  voice  its  cries  louder  than  ever 
in  demanding  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
behave  and  react  in  a  civilized  humane 
manner.  And  I-appeal   directly  to  Nort^h 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  to  termmate 
this  lack  of  concern  lor  the  many  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States  who  are  livmg 
in  uncertainty  and  to  respect  the  hu- 
mane rights  of  those  whom    they  hold 
prisoners  of   war.  Why   is  ^t  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  exerted  itself  and 
fulfilled  its  responsibilities  on  this  mat- 
ter? 

How  can  it  possibly  harm  the  enemy 
to  release  the  names  of  its  prisoners? 
Think  what  a  response  to  such  a  simple 
request  would  mean  to  the  hundreds  of 
wives,  parents,  and  children  who  lu^e  m 
anguish,  not  knowing  whether  their  hus- 
bands, sons,  or  fathers  are  being  detained 
in  a  prisoner  camp.  I  urge  the  State  De- 
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partment  and  the  Defense  Department 
to  continue  their  efForts  to  obtain  the 
release  of  those  prisoners  who  are  sick 
or  wounded,  to  do  everything  humanely 
possible  to  obtain  a  list  of  names  from 
Hanoi,  and  to  work  for  the  prompt  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners. 

The  United  States  has  abided  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  regard  to  prisoners 
of  war.  Those  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  forces  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  taken  to  prisoner  of  war  camps 
which  are  inspected  regularly  by  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Prisoners  who  are  sick  and  wounded  have 
been  repatriated  to  North  Vietnam.  The 
United  States,  in  essence,  has  responded 
in  a  humanitarian  way.  Now  it  is  time 
that  the  enemy  reciprocate  and  that  the 
United  States  strongly  demand  that  its 
servicemen  be  treated  properly. 

Needless  to  say,  everyone  has  been 
shocked  by  Hanoi's  uncivilized  attitude 
and  response.  Hopefully,  the  entire  civi- 
lized world  will  exert  influence  to  end 
such  flagrant  violation  of  international 
law. 

Mr.  {Resident,  by  coincidence,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  pertaining  to  the  fami- 
lies whose  loved  ones  are  being  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning.  It  is 
evident  that  all  Americans  are  concerned 
about  servicemen  who  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion and  being  held  captive.  Because  of 
the  editorial's  relevance  and  timeliness,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Aug.  4, 

1969] 

Kept  ts  the  Dark 

The  letters  come  In  every  day.  In  big  and 
little  batches  from  Santa  Fe  and  Monterey, 
from  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  and  Purdy, 
Missouri,  from  Richmond,  Virginia  and  Lake 
Lure,  North  Carolina,  from  Downers  Grove, 
Illinois  and  Pinnville.  Michigan.  Some  are 
hand-scrawled  and  some  typewritten  and 
they  all  speak  plognantly  of  the  suffering 
of  mothers  and  fathers  and  wives  and  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  over  800  men  who  are 
missing  and  presumed  to  be  prisoners  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  They  ask  about  the  treat- 
ment the  men  are  getting.  But  because  the 
Hanoi  Government  won't  even  confirm  the 
names  of  the  men  It  is  holding,  their  first 
concern  is  with  the  cruelist  question — 
whether  a  husband  or  a  brother  or  a  son  or 
a  friend  is  even  still  alive,  let  alone  well. 
Somebody  has  told  them  that  just  maybe 
a  newspaper  editorial  would  help  persuade 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  say  at  least  that 
much  to  show  at  least  that  much  human 
decency,  and  so  the  letters  keep  coming  in. 

And  about  all  we  can  say  in  reply  is  that 
we  have  tried  before  and  that  we  do  not 
have  any  Illusions— not  even  when  it  comes 
to  counselling  our  own  Government,  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  system  it  lives  by  is  not 
insensitive  to  public  pressure.  But  the  case 
against  Hanoi  in  the  matter  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  Is  so  persuasive,  and  the  anguish  of 
their  friends  and  relatives  is  so  acute,  that 
one  wouldn't  want  not  to  keep  trying. 

The  case  against  North  Vietnamese  treat- 
n.ent  not  only  of  war  prisoners,  but  of  their 
next  of  kin,  rests  very  largely  on  Western 
values — compassion,  humanity,  a  natural 
aversion  to  cruel  and  unusual  punishment, 
.^nd  while  this  Is  the  strength  of  the  case  in 
Western  eyes,  It  Is  also  of  course  its  weakness, 
because  the  same  values  are  not  universally 
prized  by  Asian   Communist  Governments; 


we  have  the  treatment  of  our  Korean  War 
POW's  and  more  recently  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo  to  vouch  for  that,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  techniques  are  as  subtle  as  they  are 
vicious,  as  psychological  as  they  are  physical, 
and  the  results  have  nowhere  been  more 
affectlngly  recorded  than  In  interviews  with 
two  of  our  captured  pilots  conducted  by 
Orlana  Falllcl  and  published  In  L'Europeo 
a  few  months  ago.  Of  U.S.  Navy  Lieutenant 
Robert  Frlshman,  she  wrote: 

He  was  very  young,  very  tall  and  terribly 
thin.  Of  a  sickly,  consumed  thinness  ...  He 
wore  Chinese  wool  slippers  and  walked  bent 
like  an  old  man  .  .  .  With  his  left  hand  he 
held  up  the  right  arm,  shorter  and  shrunk- 
en ...  He  looked  around  with  a  lost  expres- 
sion and  blinked  his  eyes  .  .  .  Obviously  he 
had  been  kept  In  the  dark  for  a  long  time  .  .  . 
"It  has  been  almost  a  year  and  a  half  since 
I  last  spoke  to  someone,  Madam." 

There  are  probably  places  in  the  world 
where  this  sort  of  thing  Is  effective,  the  use 
of  God  knows  what  sort  of  inhuman  pres- 
sures to  reduce  men  to  parroting  banal, 
fawning  propaganda  In  a  crude  and  almost 
ludicrously  primitive  effort  to  Influence 
public  opinion.  But  there  are  not  many,  not 
where  men  are  free  to  Judge  for  themselves. 
And  the  tragedy  of  it  is  the  pointlessness 
of  it,  leaving  wholly  aside  the  morality;  it 
Isn't  working  the  way  the  North  Vietnamese 
must  think  it  will  work.  The  sympathy  of  the 
world  is  not  going  to  be  swung  toward  the 
North  Vietnamese  side  of  the  argument  by 
barbarism,  as  the  press  comment  in  large 
parts  of  the  world,  Including  countries  by  no 
means  sympathetic  to  our  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, amply  testifies.  And  still  less  is  world 
opinion  likely  to  be  swung  by  the  even  more 
mindless  cruelty  of  preying  on  the  grief  of 
the  next  of  kin,  by  teasing  them  with  invita- 
tions to  send  gifts,  by  releasing  a  handful  of 
prisoners  now  and  again,  but  never  releasing 
the  names  of  those  still  held  in  captivity. 

More  Important,  perhaps,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  it  all  wrong  if  they  think  that 
this  refusal  to  release  the  list  of  POW's  will 
significantly  Influence  American  public 
opinion  against  the  war  or  serve  some  pur- 
pose as  a  negotiating  counter,  as  Hanoi's 
Paris  negotiator  Xuan  Thuy  has  implied. 

There  are  things  about  this  war  that  have, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  a  profound  and 
disquieting  effect  on  American  public  opin- 
ion; merely  by  dragging  on,  the  war  has 
that  effect;  so  do  continued  American  cas- 
ualties in  battle;  so  does  the  absence  of  any 
believable  end  In  sight.  These  things  may  sap 
the  will  and  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
effort  is  not  worth  the  price,  that  concilia- 
tion and  a  rapid  transfer  of  the  burden  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  is  the  proper  course. 
There  are  countless  ways  that  the  enemy 
might  try  to  encourage  these  tendencies  by 
promoting  the  belief  that  an  honorable  ac- 
commodation is  possible  with  the  North — an 
accommodation  within  which  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies  and  their  followers  and  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  could  survive.  But 
a  continuing  demonstration  of  relentless 
cruelty,  of  an  incapacity  for  showing  even 
the  most  elementary  evidence  of  decency 
and  humanity,  is  not  one  of  these  ways. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN. 
ROBERT  E.  LEE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  31, 
the  Nation's  small  business  firms  in  the 
defense  contracting  community  lost  a 
firm  friend,  when  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  retired  from  service  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  General  Lee  had,  for  the  past  3 
years,  served  as  Executive  Director  of 
Piocurement  and  Production  at  head- 
quarters of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
In  that  capacity,  he  had  been  an  avid 


supporter  of  the  DSA  small  business  pro- 
gram. 

General  Lee  had  been  associated  with 
military  procurement  since  1949,  at 
which  time  he  joined  the  Air  Force  Air 
Materiel  Command  Headquarters.  He 
later  served  as  Chief  of  the  Procure- 
ment Policy  Division  of  that  command. 
His  next  assignment  was  as  Director  of 
Procurement  and  Production  in  the 
Warner  Robins  Air  Materiel  Area  Head- 
quarters at  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  served 
for  several  years  before  becoming  Deputy 
Director  of  Procurement  Policy  at  U.S. 
Air  Force  Headquarters  in  1964.  He  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  Executive  Director, 
Procurement  and  Production,  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  in  1966. 

During  his  tenure  at  DSA,  General 
Lee  gained  renown  as  a  procurement 
official  interested  in  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress,  that: 

The  Government  should  aid,  counsel,  as- 
sist, and  protect.  Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the 
interests  of  small-business  concerns  In  order 
to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise,  to 
insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
purchases  and  contracts  or  subcontracts  for 
property  and  services  for  the  government  .  .  . 
be   placed  with   small   business   enterprises. 

General  Lee  actively  sought  to  encour- 
age small  business  firms  to  participate  in 
the  supplying  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  military  departments.  He  made  him- 
self available  as  a  featured  speaker  at 
countless  industrial  gatherings.  He  gave 
unflagging  support  of  DSA's  procurement 
opportunities  counseling  services  and 
always  demonstrated  sharp  insight  and 
keen  understanding  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  small  businessman  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  giant  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

During  the  time  General  Lee  directed 
the  DSA  procurement  program,  that 
agency  either  met  or  exceeded  the 
yearly  small  business  participation  goals 
set  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  De- 
fense. 

General  Lee  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Procurement 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
in  Febmary  of  1968.  Mr.  President,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
will  feel  the  loss  of  a  knowledgeable  pro- 
curement official  who  has  understood  and 
taken  to  heart  the  desire  of  the  Congress 
to  hold  the  doors  of  opportunity  open  for 
American  small  businesses  to  grow  and 
flourish  in  our  economy.  Too  often,  pro- 
curement officials  do  not  show  interest 
in  the  many  small  businesses  who  are 
attempting  to  become  part  of  the  Gov- 
ei-nment's  massive  supply  system  merely 
only  because  they  are  directed  to  do  so. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  a  man  like 
General  Lee,  ■who  not  only  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  the  small  business  pro- 
gram, but  comprehended  the  overall  ob- 
jectives of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  a  signal 
honor  for  me  to  rise  on  this  occasion  to 
express  my  sentiments  and  pay  tribute 
to  a  truly  fine  and  extremely  dedicated 
man  who  has  in  evei-y  respect  sei-ved  his 
countiy  well. 
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THE  IDAHO  BASQUE  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  in  Boise,  members  of  Idaho's 


Basque  community  celebrated  their  an- 
nual St.  Ignatius  Day  picnic.  On  the 
same  day.  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished two  articles,  written  by  PauJ  A. 
Dickson,  chronicling  the  history  of  these 
industrious  and  freedom-loving  people. 

Idaho's  Basques  have  made  a  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  State.  It  is  appropriate  that 
Idaho  respecting  as  it  does  the  tradi- 
tions of  fi-eedom  and  individualism, 
should  teke  the  Basque  people  so  much 
into  its  heart.  Theirs  is  a  proud  legacy. 
So  that  Senators  and  all  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  may  have  ac- 
cess to  these  two  articles  by  Mr.  Dickson. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Franco  Faces  Basque  Power 


(By  Paul  A.  Dickson) 
Part    of    the    legacy    that    Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  of  Spain  will  pass  on  to  his 
announced  heir.  Prince  Juan  Carlos  de  Bor- 
bon  y  Borbon,  Is  the  "Basque  problem.' 

Franco  first  faced  the  Basques  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  when  the  Basque  prov- 
inces of  Vlzcaya  and  Gulpuzcoa  existed  as 
the  Republic  of  Euzkadl.  The  weak  republic 
was  easily  conquered  In  a  few  months,  but 
in  his  30  years  in  power  Franco  has  been  un- 
able to  kill  the  Basque's  independent  spirit 
and  separatist  aspirations. 

Events  of  recent  months— strikes,  renewed 
separatist  activity,  demonstrations  by  the 
clergy  acts  of  terrorism,  university  uprisings 
and  the  like— may  portend  even  tougher  days 
ahead  for  Franco  or  his  successor. 

"The  Basque  problem"  has  existed  for 
those  who  have  ruled  the  Iberian  peninsula 
since  the  davs  before  Spain  was  a  nation. 
Often  described  as  the  oldest  homogeneous 
racial  group  in  Europe,  the  Basques  are 
closely  knit  and  have  resisted  amalgamation 
since  the  first  Roman  legioiis  descended 
upon  them.  They  waited  until  the  nth 
century  to  embrace  the  "foreign"  influence 
of  Chrlstlanltv,  but  when  they  did,  theypro- 
duced  such  Illustrious  Christians  as  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavler  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

By  reputation— often  self-proclaimed— 
they  are  a  proud.  Industrious  and  strong 
people  By  profession,  they  are  famed  as 
sailors,  shepherds  and  smugglers.  They  have 
excelled  in  each  area. 

Basques  claim  that  their  fishermen  were 
fishing  off  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land before  Columbus  set  sail.  Another  claim 
has  It  that  when  the  Genoan  stopped  In  the 
Azores,  Basque  fishermen  assured  him  that 
there  was  land  toward  the  setting  sun.  in 
addition,  there  is  a  Basque  claim,  thougn 
never  given  wide  publicity  that  Basques 
landed  in  Newfoundland  before  1492. 

These  claims  aside,  their  position  in  the 
age  of  discovery  is  well  established.  Elcano 
a  Basque,  was  Magellan's  navigator  and  took 
command  when  his  master  died  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Chachu,  another  Basque,  served  as 
Columbus's  boatswain  on  the  Santa  Maria. 
Basque  fishermen  are  to  this  day  considered 
the  most  daring  In  Spain  and  brave  the 
North  Atlantic  in  small  boats  to  bring  back 
cod  and  other  fish  from  the  Grand  Banks. 

As  for  their  reputation  as  smugglers,  it  is 
not  as  sinister  as  it  might  sound.  There  are 
about  600,000  Basques  living  In  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  Vlzcaya  and  Gulpuzcoa  and 
about  200,000  in  the  French  Basque  prov- 
inces of  Labourd.  Basse  Navarre  and  Soule. 
The  feeling  among  the  Basques  of  both  na- 
tions is  that  all  Basques  should  live  with  the 
best  that  both  countries  can  manufacture: 
hence  the  traffic  through  the  Pyrenees.  Part 
of  the  Basque  rationalization  of  smuggling 


polntB   out    that    Basques    are    not    greedy 
Snugglers  (which  may  also  account  lor  their 

success). 

language  of  paradise 

The  Basque  language  is  called  Euskara^It 
has  no  clearly  recognizable  roots  in  any  other 
language,  although  tenuous  links  have  been 
made  between  its  pronouns  and  Hebrew 
pronouns.  Its  verbs  and  Aztec  and  Dakota 
Indian  verbs  and  other  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage and  tongues  as  diverse  as  Arabic  and 
Japanese.  One  Spanish  linguist  early  In  this 
century  went  as  far  as  to  propose  that  Eus- 
kara  is  the  basis  of  all  language  and  was 
spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve.  ^        ^       „,, 

The  Basque  hills  are  rugged  and  rocky  and 
the  Basque  aptitude  for  shepherding  Is 
leeendary.  Manv  of  the  estimated  two  million 
Basques  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  shep- 
herds and  special  immigration  rules  In  the 
United  States  permit  Basque  shepherds  to 
enter  the  country  on  a  preferred  basls^ 

The  language  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
abstraction  and  has  never  lent  itself  to 
literary  use.  It  Is  spoken  in  several  dialects. 
There  was  a  moment  in  1937  when  the  Franco 
government  tried  to  outlaw  Euskara  in  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  Basque  nationalism,  but  the 
edict  was  written  In  Spanish  and  in  many 
small  towns,  few  people  understood  any 
Spanish. 

The  unique  flavor  of  the  language,  which  Is 
peppered  with  Xs.  Ks  and  Zs,  can  be  sam- 
pled in  a  few  words.  The  numbers  one 
Through  five  are.  bat,  bi.  iru.  lau,  and  bosf 
The  sun  is  eguzki  and  the  moon  is  illargi. 
The  sea  Is  itxaso  and  river  is  ur.  Man  is  gizon 
and  woman  Is  cmasteki.  Many  Basque  words 
are  onomatopoeic:  giU-giU  is  the  verb  to 
tickle  and  bimbi-bimaki  Is  the  pealing  of 
bells  The  word  for  god  is  ;aungoi;v-o— literal- 
ly "the  l^rd  of  the  manor  most  high." 

Basque  folklore  Is  concerned  with  objects 
and  settings  foreign  to  the  Spain  of  the  hot 
sun  and  sprawling  buUranch.  Witches,  she- 
goats,  night  visitors,  demons  of  all  types, 
devils  and  ancient  woodsmen  cavort  in  caves, 
dark  forests,  inert  swamps  and  rocky  crevices. 
The  Basques'  earliest  history  Is  mostly  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  is  as  elusive  as 
their  language.  Such  tags  as  Cro-Magnon, 
Berber.  Lapp,  Celt.  Finn  and  Magyar  have 
been  used  to  explain  their  origins,  and  the 
idea  that  they  were  the  basis  of  the  original 
Iberian  tribe  has  been  advanced  regularly. 
From  time  to  time.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
Basques  are  the  human  remnants  of  the  lost 
continent  of  Atlantis. 

A  BAND  OF  WILD  ASSES 

When  the  Basques  were  found  by  the  Ro- 
mans, blood  sacrifice  was  common  among 
them,  their  staple  was  acorn  bread  and  their 
many  gods  lived  in  mountains  and  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Basque  shores.  Basque  ctis- 
toms  and  cults  were  upheld  during  the 
Roman  period.  j  ,4  v,„ 

In  the  6th  century,  they  were  Invaded  by 
the  Visigoths,  who  were  soon  driven  out. 
The  Moors,  after  taking  most  of  the  rest 
of  Spain,  were  content  to  leave  them  alone. 
calUng  them  "a  band  of  wild  asses/'  Basque 
mountaineers  trapped  and  defeated  part  of 
Charlemagne's  army  under  Rolr.nd  in  778. 
They  resisted  the  centralizing  grasp  of  both 
the  Bonapartes  and  Bourbons, 
^om  the  early  14th  century  to  1839.  they 
lived  in  confederation  with  Spain,  recognis- 
ing the  King  of  Spain  as  the  Lord  of  the 
B^ques  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  affirm  the  established  liberties  or 
fueros  of  the  Basques.  „v,i^v, 

in  the  aftermath  of  a  civil  war.  wh  ch 
ended  in  1876.  the  Basques  were  fully  In- 
corporated into  the  Spanish  state  and  l<«t 
their  final  special  privileges  of  exemption 
from  military  service,  financial  autonomy 
and  local  administration.  From  this  time 
forward,  the  Basques  always  have  had  a 
substantial  cadre  of  separatlste  in  their 
provinces. 


The  Spanish  monarchy  fell  In  1931,  and 
the  Spanish  Republic  was  established  The 
Basques  immediately  petitioned  for  inde- 
pendence. In  1933.  the  Republic  authorized  a 
plebiscite  among  the  Basques  and  an  over- 
whelming 88  per  cent  voted  for  a  separate 
state,  which  was  finally  authorized  as  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  broke  out  In   1936. 

If  the  existence  of  the  Basque  Republl? 
of  Euzkadl  was  short,  it  was  not  without 
worldwide  implication.  The  attack  on  Gu- 
ernica by  German  planes  on  Francos  side 
clearly  established  the  Nazi  proclivity  for 
brutality.  _,    .    ,,  ,,  ._ 

In  a  war  of  Intense  cruelty  and  vlndlctUc- 
ness.  it  was  the  Basques  alone  who  were 
reported  by  the  correspondents  as  incapable 
of  atrocity.  As  the  front  moved  closer,  the 
Basques  attempted  to  evacuate  their  chil- 
dren (The  United  States  made  a  decision 
during  this  period  that  struck  some  as  par- 
ticularly pathetic:  to  turn  down  a  cargo 
of  500  Basque  chUdren  who  had  been  evac- 
uated from  Bilbao  before  it  was  attacked. 
Though  manv  nations  that  were  neutral 
during  the  Spanish  war  accepted  children, 
the  United  States  decided  that  such  au 
action  would  be  taking  sides). 


ici.'OREd  but  alive 

Tlie  history  of  the  Basque  national  move- 
ment in  Spam  has  been  for  the  most  part 
unchronlcled   since    1937. 

None  of  the  world's  major  newspapers  or 
press  services  have  correspondents  In  the 
area,  and  the  Spanish  press  does  little  to 
report  events  that  reflect  antagonism  to  the 
government.  Most  of  the  old  voices  of  Euz- 

'^'^But  m^the  more  than  30  years  since  the  fall 
of  Euzkadl.  Basque  nationalism  has  stayed 
verv  much  alive.  In  the  last  two  years  have 
occurred  some  of  the  strongest  separatist 
demonstrations  since  the  early  308.  It  Is 
almost  impossible  to  know  exactly  how  many 
have  been  arrested  for  nationalistic  actl  1- 
tles  but  the  number  Is  sizable. 

Except  for  major  eruptions.  Basque  na- 
tionalism traditionally  has  provided  those 
one-inch  fillers  in  the  back  ofj^f.  °J  n^^„% 
papers-  like  "15  Basques  on  Trial  and  25 
luccesslonlsts  Arrested."  In  the  period  from 
1950  to  1967,  The  New  York  Times  reported  a 
total  of  more  than  300  arrests.  In  the  last 
two  years,  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
arrests  have  been  reported. 

Basque  priests  have  been  consistently  out- 
spoken in  their  dealings  with  the  Franco  re- 
gime. The  priests  have  been  almost  con- 
ftantly  at  odds  with  their  Franco-appointed 
bishops,   provincial    governors    and   the   re- 

eime  Itself.  ,      ., ,,„ 

Bv  making  decisions  that  pertain  dlrectl> 
to  rellelon    the  governors  have  kept  dissat- 
sfactlo^n  alive.  Euskara  has  been  banned  for 
use  on  tombstones  and  outlawed  as  the  lan- 
euaee  in  sermons.  ,.*»„. 

In  1960.  342  Basque  priests  signed  a  letter 
to  Franco  protesting  the  "lack  of  J^eedom 
and  "oppression  of  the  Basques  by  his  re- 
Kime  in  1963.  a  Basque  statement  was  for- 
warded to  the  Ecumenical  Council  »"  R°"^e 
denouncing  a  "violation  of  basic  human 
rights  "  by  the  government  in  Madria. 

Recently,  the  action  has  been  more  dlrec 
Priests  have  refused  to  aUow  the  Spanish 
flag  in  their  churches,  refused  to  bless  Fran- 
co-sanctioned public  works  or  buildings^ 
staged  vigils  (Sit-ins)  in  the  offices  of  higher 
autlorlty  (in  once  case.  47  s  ay^  n  the 
bishop's  palace  in  Bilbao  for  sU  da>s)  and 
bluntlv  advocated  separatism. 

several  monasteries  have  become  active 
centers  for  nationalism  and  one  went  as  far  as 
to  edit  and  publish  a  pro-Basque  newspaper 
thaVreached  a  circulation  of  40.000  before 
bemg  stopped  by  the  regime.  L^-^  smn-er 
the  problem  became  so  severe  that  Pope 
Paul  ordered  Basque  priests  to  stay  out  of 
politics  and.  at  the  same  time  asked  th^ 
Franco  government  to  release  eight  priests 
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arrested  for  alleged  collusion  In  the  Basque 
movement. 

ACTS    or    TESXOItlSM 

While  much  of  the  leadership — or  at  least 
those  with  a  platform  from  which  to  be 
vocal — Is  In  the  clergy,  the  move  to  na- 
tionalism Is  strong  among  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation. It  ranges  from  the  Basque  who  is 
simply  In  favor  of  regaining  old  freedoms 
to  the  members  of  the  small  terrorist  orga- 
nization known  as  ETA  or  Euzkadl  ta  Aska- 
tasuna  (Basque  Land  and  Liberty).  In  the 
middle  Is  the  Basque  Nationalist  Party,  a 
loosely  organized  group  that  has  peacefully 
lobbied  for  separatism  for  almost  100  years. 

For  30  years,  Basque  nationalists  have  been 
a  tolerable  nuisance  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Manifestations  of  the  nationalist 
spirit  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
nonviolent  but  Illegal  acts  such  as  clandes- 
tine meetings,  painting  slogans  on  walls,  cir- 
culating pamphlets  and  the  like.  In  the  last 
two  years,  however,  matters  have  become 
much  more  serious. 

Acts  of  terrolsm  have  occurred,  including 
the  killing  of  two  Spanish  policemen.  Mas- 
sive demonstrations  have  taken  place  in  San 
Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  resulting  in  numerous 
arrests  and  other  forms  of  retribution. 
Twice,  rights  guaranteed  under  Spanish  law 
have' been  suspended  in  the  Basque  area, 
nights"  tegarding  arrest,  house  search  and 
freedom  of  movement  have  been  suspended 
on  occasion. 

Day-to-day  expressions  of  Basque  national- 
ism come  in  many  forms.  Speaking  Basque  in 
the  presence  of  outsiders  is  one.  Calling  Plo 
Baroja  and  Miguel  de  Unamuno  Basque — 
not  Spanish — writers  and  pointing  out  that 
Simon  Bolivar  and  Maurice  Ravel  were 
Basques  are  others.  The  green,  white  and 
red  colors  of  Euzkadl  are  Illegal  on  a  flag 
but  are  worn  discretely  on  Jacket  lapels  at 
festival  time.  Basque  Christian  names  are 
also  Illegal,  but  there  is  no  way  of  stopping 
a  mother  from  calling  her  son,  christened 
Jose,  by  the  equivalent  Basque  name  Joseba. 

EVBKT    MAN    A    NOBLE 

Basque  liberty  Is  not  a  vague  concept  but 
a  specific  tradition  that  has  been  maintained, 
at  least  In  men's  minds,  for  centuries. 

The  Basque  fueros.  or  rights,  were  for  the 
most  part  formulated  In  the  Batsar,  or  parlia- 
ment, in  Guernica.  Nobody  Is  exactly  sure 
when  the  iiatzar  first  convened,  but  it  pro- 
duced a  body  of  laws  that  were  egalitarian 
and  often  unique. 

A  fuero  written  in  1526  declared  that  every 
Basque  was  a  nobleman.  The  law  not  only 
prevented  nobility  from  dominating  the 
Basque  lands  but  also  gave  Basques  traveling 
in  other  lands  the  privileges  of  title. 

Other  fueros  prohibited  torture  as  a  means 
of  punishment,  allowed  for  free  trade  with 
other  lands  and  guaranteed  a  trial  by  a  Jury 
of  peers. 

A  fuero  of  the  16th  century  stated  that 
freedom  and  liberty  were  established  by  law 
and  that  any  order  from  the  king  in  contra- 
diction with  the  fueros  would  be  "respected 
but  not  carried  out."  No  law  or  decree  is- 
sued by  the  king  went  Into  effect  until 
ratified  by  the  batzar. 

No  taxes  (stipulated  as  free  and  voluntary 
gifts)  could  be  paid  to  the  crown  until  all 
petitions  were  heard  and  wrongs  redressed. 
Although  Basques  have  a  reputation  for 
being  extremely  religious  and  concerned  with 
law,  their  fueros  prohibited  clergy  or  lawyers 
from  sitting  as  deputies  at  Guernica. 

Contemporary  Basques  claim  that  their 
16th  century  forebears  had  more  personal 
freedom  than  they  do. 

The  Basques,  who  hold  tenacity  and 
strength  to  be  great  virtues,  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time  and  know  that  the 
irritations  of  a  dictatorship  cannot  last  for- 
ever. Their  Ideals,  manners  and  cvistoms  have 
had  the  strength  of  centuries. 
When  John  Adams  wrote  "A  Defense  of  the 


Constitution  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  he  spoke  at  the  Basques: 

"While  their  neighbors  have  long  since  re- 
signed all  their  pretensions  Into  the  hands 
of  kings  and  priests,  this  extraordinary  peo- 
ple have  preserved  their  ancient  languages, 
genius,  laws,  government  and  manners  with- 
out innovation,  longer  than  any  other  nation 
In  Elurope." 

The  Basque  ethic  and  ideal  may  be  the 
sanest  on  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  but 
it  will  probably  be  a  wjille  before  they  domi- 
nate In  their  native  provinces  again.  Until 
that  time,  resilience  will  have  to  do. 


The  Basques'  Preshjent 
(By  Paul  A.  Dickson) 

The  North  of  Spain  was  falling  and  the 
leaders  had  retreated  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Santander.  Jose  Antonio  de  Agulrre  was  con- 
vinced by  his  ministers  that  he  must  escape 
immediately.  Under  heavy  aerial  bombard- 
ment, he  managed  to  board  the  only  airplane 
his  tiny  government  still  owned,  an  old 
Curtlss  pursuit  plane  that  had  once  be- 
longed to  Halle  Selassie.  An  hour  later  he 
was  in  Prance. 

Agulrre  was  the  elected  president  of 
Euzkadl,  the  Basque  Republic,  which  had 
come  into  existence  in  October,  1936.  Now, 
with  Agulrre's  exile,  it  had  fallen  in  less  than 
a  year.  As  the  Nationalist  armies  of  Francisco 
Franco  moved  through  Vlzcaya  and  Guipuz- 
coa,  the  two  separated  provinces  once  again 
became  part  of  Spain. 

As  the  errant  provinces  were  again  being 
put  under  Spanish  rule,  Agulrre  had  to  plot 
and  execute  his  escape  from  Europe.  He 
stayed  in  Prance  for  a  while,  but  was  soon  on 
the  run  again. 

Agulrre  had  been  an  outspoken  antifascist 
who  rallied  worldwide  sympathy  for  the 
Basques  when  he  cried  out  against  the  bomb- 
ings of  the  undefended  Basque  towns  of 
Guernica  and  Durango  by  the  Nazi  Condor 
Legion,  then  in  the  service  of  Gen.  Franco. 
The  Nazis  and  their  collaborators  actively 
pursued  Agulrre  in  occupied  Europe.  If 
caught,  he  would  presumably  have  shared 
the  same  fate  as  Luis  Companys,  president 
of  the  similarly  separatist  Catalan  Republic, 
who  was  captured  in  France  by  the  Vichy 
regime,  turned  over  to  Spain  and  shot. 

Agulrre  moved  from  hiding  place  to  hiding 
place.  Just  as  he  felt  he  was  about  to  be 
captured  in  occupied  Belgium,  he  decided 
upon  a  bold  course  of  action:  he  would 
escape  through  Berlin.  As  he  later  explained 
in  his  book,  "Escape  Via  Berlin,"  "While  the 
rest  of  the  world  ran  away  from  their 
clutches,  I  would  run  between  their  legs." 

He  was  crafty  and  calm,  and  it  seems, 
driven  by  the  same  sense  of  bravado  usually 
attributed  to  spies  in  Hollywood  movies.  Pos- 
ing as  a  Panamanian  traveler,  bolstered  only 
by  a  false  passport  and  a  new  mustache, 
Agulrre  attended  the  funeral  of  the  Spanish 
King  Alfonso  XHI  In  Berlin  and  sat  In  the 
same  section  of  the  church  as  Spaniards  who 
would  have  had  him  shot  had  they  recognized 
him.  He  dined  with  a  Spanish  diplomat  and 
Impishly  brought  up  the  subject  of  "that 
criminal"  Agulrre.  In  occupied  Belgium,  he 
played  in  a  well-attended  tennis  match  with 
his  brother — who  was  being  watched  to  see  if 
he  would  make  contact  with  the  escaped 
president. 

With  the  help  of  several  sympathetic  Latin 
American  diplomats,  Agulrre  escaped  with  his 
family  to  neutral  Sweden,  then  Brazil  and 
finally  New  York,  where  he  established  head- 
quarters for  his  exile  government.  When 
World  War  n  ended,  the  govemment-in-exlle 
moved  to  Paris  (where  it  still  exists)  and 
Aguirre  continued  as  an  tictlve  propagandist 
for  the  rights  and  separatism  of  the  Spanish 
Basques. 

Agulrre  died  in  1960.  The  world's  press  gave 
him  the  type  of  deferential  obituary  reserved 
for  men  who  have  had  their  one  moment  of 


significance.  To  the  world  he  was  a  colorful, 
quixotic  anachronism  crying  for  separatism 
at  a  time  when  alliances,  treaties  and  blocs 
were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been  many 
exiled  leaders:  men  who  perish  in  foreign 
lands  claiming  to  the  last  that  they  have 
been  slighted  and  their  people  deprived  of 
their  birthright.  The  Spanish  Civil  War  alone 
provided  a  handful  of  such  men.  Often  the 
claims  of  deposed  leaders  add  up  to  nothing 
more  than  bids  for  publicity  by  desjjerate 
despots.  To  the  end,  Agulrre  claimed  that  he 
represented  a  courageous,  idealistic  and 
democratic  people  with  a  long  felt  desire 
lor  nationhood.  Seen  in  the  context  of  the 
Spanish  Basques  and  their  history,  customs 
and  traditions,  Agulrre's  claim  appears  valid. 


SAFEGUARD  CREDIBILITY 
UTTERLY  DESTROYED 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently  pub- 
lished an  outstanding  editorial,  entitled 
"The  Credibility  of  Safeguaid,"  which 
clearly  and  concisely  details  the  check- 
ered history  of  the  proposed  ABM  system. 
The  editorial  points  out  that  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  both 
rejected  the  importunings  of  Pentagon 
generals  and  admirals  for  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system.  Furthermore,  it  was  not 
imtil  1967  that  President  Johnson  suc- 
cumbed to  Pentagon  pressures  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  to  yield  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  military-industry  complex. 
Secretary  McNamara  then  recommended 
the  so-called  thin  ABM,  supposedly  a 
defense  against  Communist  China — a  ra- 
tionale that  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
credited. It  had  no  validity  at  that  time 
as  Communist  China  had  then  as  it  has 
now,  but  crude  nuclear  capability. 

To  embark  upon  a  project  of  such  du- 
bious value  and  at  such  fantastic  expense 
against  the  advice  of  the  scientific  ad- 
visers to  Presidents  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  and  of  practically  all 
of  the  scientists  who,  incidentally,  would 
be  called  upon  to  help  build  this  boon- 
doggle, makes  no  sense  whatever.  The 
alleged  purpose  of  the  ABM  has  been 
changed  so  many  times  and  altered  to  fit 
so  many  conflicting  assumptions  that  the 
credibility  of  Safeguard,  formerly  termed 
the  Sentinel  ABM,  has  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent editorial  to  Senators  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  it,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   CREDiBn-rrT  or  Safeguard 
As  the  ABM  question  nettrs  a  Senate  vote. 
It  is  well  to  recall  the  checkered  history  of 
the  defensive  missile  project. 

The  Pentagon's  military  planners  began 
promoting  defensive  missiles  during  the  '50s, 
in  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  After  ex- 
tensive consideration  of  two  competing  con- 
cepts, point  defense  and  area  defense,  they 
decided  to  concentrate  research  on  point 
defense,  and  the  Army  set  about  designing 
and  testing  Nlke-Zeus.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  1959  strongly  urged  Immediate  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  this  eystem,  to  be 
operational  by  1964. 

But  President  Elsenhower  was  never  con- 
vinced that  such  a  vast  expenditure  could  be 
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lustlfled.  He  left  the  matter  to  the  Incom- 
ing Kennedy  Administration,  which  decided 
not  to  deploy  Nlke-Zeus  but  to  splurge  in- 
stead on  a  huge  expansion  of  offensive  mis- 
siles, on  the  basis  of  "missile  gap"  which  later 
turned  out  to  be  the  figment  of  somebody's 
Imagination. 

The  wisdom  at  the  decision  against  Nlke- 
Zeus  has  been  attested  by  Dr.  O.  B.  Kls- 
tiakowsky.  President  Eisenhower's  science 
adviser  He  recently  pointed  out  that  if  the 
system  had  been  deployed  In  1964.  at  a  cost 
of  perhaps  40  billion  dollars,  by  this  time  it 
would  have  been  made  obsolescent  by  the 
current  numbers  and  sophistication  of  of- 
fensive missiles  being  deployed  by  the  super- 
powers. 

Undismayed,  the  Pentagon  during  the  early 
'608  switched  its  planning  concept  from  point 
to  area  defense,  and  began  working  on  Nlke- 
X,  which  was  intended  to  protect  major  pop- 
ulation centers.  Both  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations  decided  against  deploy- 
ment of  Nike-X,  for  much  the  same  reasons 
that  had  prevailed  against  Nlke-Zeus. 

After  the  Soviets  began  deploying  a  lim- 
ited ABM  system  around  Moscow,  the  Pen- 
tagon renewed  its  pressure.  Nike-X  became 
the  Sentinel  system,  based  on  the  same  com- 
ponents. Secretary  McNamara.  con\-lnced  that 
vrtth  or  without  ABMs  on  either  side  the  U.S. 
had  enough  nuclear  power  to  wreak  total 
destruction  on  any  enemy  even  after  absorb- 
ing a  missile  attack,  continued  to  oppose 
ABM.  He  said  all  it  would  accomplish  would 
be  to  force  the  Russians  to  build  more  and 
more  offensive  missiles. 

In  late  1967.  Mr.  McNamara  compromised. 
Still  rejecting  as  unnecessary  an  ABM  de- 
fense against  Russia,  he  Inexplicably  came 
out  for  a  "light"  deployment  against  China. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
a  political  decision,  designed  to  deprive  the 
Republicans  of  a  "missile  gap"  issue  in  the 
1968  campaign.  The  aerospace  industry's 
house  organ.  Aviation  Week,  so  described  it  at 
the  time. 

Congress  approved  and  work  began  on 
Sentinel.  So  many  protests  came  from  the 
proposed  ABM  sites  around  Detroit.  Boston 
and  other  cities,  that  the  incoming  Nixon 
Administration  suspended  the  project  for  a 
review.  The  upshot  was  the  transmutation  of 
Sentinel  into  Safeguard. 

Now  the  strategic  concept  shifted  back 
once  more  from  area  defense  to  point  defense. 
Instead  of  protecting  cities,  the  ABM  was  to 
protect  the  sites  of  Mlnuteman  offensive  mis- 
siles against  a  possible  first  strike  by  the 
Russians  (not  the  Chinese,  anymore).  This 
doctrine  required,  as  Senator  Symington  has 
pointed  out,  changing  the  previous  appraisal 
of  Russia's  SS-9  missiles  from  second-strike 
to  first-strike  weapons.  The  Pentagon  also 
raised  the  megatonnage  the  SS-9s  are  sup- 
posed to  carry,  and  It  further  gave  them  the 
potential  of  carrying  multiple  warheads. 

Whether  SS-9s  do  in  fact  have  all  that 
capability  is  not  known.  Senator  Symington 
notes  that  the  SS-9  is  a  liquid-fuel  missile 
like  the  Titan,  which  the  U.S.  abandoned 
years  ago.  Yet  all  of  a  sudden,  according  to 
the  Pentagon  propaganda,  the  SS-9  has  be- 
come a  fearsome  weapon  able  to  knock  out 
all  oxir  missiles  at  one  blow,  and  therefore 
we  need  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  to  'pro- 
tect our  deterrent." 

Senator  Symington,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  the  Senate  when  it  comes  to 
missiles,  is  not  fooled  by  this  propaganda, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  a  Senate  majority  can 
be  fooled  by  it.  Those  who  pay  thoughtful 
.attention  to  the  15-year  effort  by  the  Pen- 
tagon to  inflict  a  costly  ABM  commitment  on 
the  American  people  can  only  conclude,  with 
Senator  Gore,  that  the  ABM  is  a  weapons 
system  in  search  of  a  mission.  Its  alleged 
mission  has  been  changed  so  many  times,  the 
security  Justification  altered  to  fit  so  many 
conflicting  assumptions,  that  the  credlbiUty 
of  Safeguard  has  been  utterly  destroyed. 
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SENATOR  YARBOROUGH  TALKS 
ABOUT  THE  WORLD  HUNGER 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
noted  with  interest  a  speech  made  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 
The  speech,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Yarborouchi,  consti- 
tutes a  most  enlightening  and  eloquent 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  worid 
hunger.  ,  ^. 

It  includes  a  thorough  review  of  the 
fundamental  facts  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
istence of  world  hunger,  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  history  of  famine  and  hunger, 
an  analysis  of  suggested  solutions  to 
world  hunger,  and  an  articulate  sum- 
mai-y  of  his  suggested  approach  to  the 
immediate  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech,  entitled  "A  Beacon  in  the  Mal- 
thusian  Darkness,"  and  delivered  to  the 
Canadian-American  As.sembly  on  "World 
Hunger  on  Thursday,  June  26,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Beacon  in  the  Malthusian  Darkness 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough 

to   the   Canadian-American    Assembly   on 

World  Hunger  In  Toronto,  June  26,  1969) 

President  Nelson,  DlsttngtUshed  Delegates 

to    the    Canadian-American    Assembly    on 

World    Hunger,    Fellow    North    Americans. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

As  a  Texan.  I  feel  awed  in  coming  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  so  much  larger  than 
the  empirical  State  of  Texas,  and  to  Toronto, 
with  a  metropolitan  population  of  over  two 
milUon.  But  I  have  been  to  Canada  a  num- 
ber of  times  before,  and  I  know  that  Canada 
is  not  merely  big  in  area,  it  is  big  In  thought 
and  ideals,  which  is  the  most  important  of 

all- 

It  Is  In  keeping  with  the  great  size,  the 
great  ideals,  and  great  compassion  of  Can- 
ada, that  vou  are  holding  this  conference 
here,  to  deal  vrtth  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  mankind.  The  problems  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  among  the  world's 
people,  coupled  with  the  population  explo- 
sion, presents  man  uith  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  in  all  his  life  on  this  continent. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  meeting  of  individuals  so 
genuinely  concerned  about  one  of  man's 
greatest  crises. 

Cardinal  Spellman,  In  his  Prayer  for  Chil- 
dren, eloquently  characterizes  the  pathos  of 
this  crisis  with  these  words: 
•Somewhere — the  place  it  matters  not 
Somewhere  I  saw  a  child  hungry  and  thin 

of  face 
Eyes   In  whose  pools  life's  Joys  no   longer 

stirred 
Lips  that  were  dead  to  laughter's  eager  kiss 
Yet  parted  fiercely  tea  crust  of  bread." 
Such  a  child  can  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world;   in  the  river  plains  of  India; 
the  hamlets  of  Vietnam;  the  villages  of  Bi- 
afra;  the  teeming  ghettoes  of  Tokyo  or  Mex- 
ico City;   in  the  hills  of  Appalachia;  or  the 
streets  "of  the  proud  but  turbulent  American 
cities    We  cannot  escape  the  haunting  eyes 
of  hunger:  they  see  us  when  we  dine  on  veal 
Francolse.   or  drive  either  one   of   our   two 
family  cars,  or  watch  our  color  television. 

While  one  billion  of  the  three  billion  peo- 
ple on  Earth  share  in  an  ostentatious  abun- 
dance, the  other  two  billion  struggle  on  the 
brink  of  starvation  and  disaster.  Those  two 
billion  people  receive  on  a  daily  basis  half 
or  less  as  many  calories  as  the  one  billion 


In  the  affluent  nations,  and  only  one-fifth 
as  much  high  quality  animal  protein 

It  has  been  established  by  the  President  s 
Science  Advisory  Committee  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  pre-school  children  in  the 
developing  nations  are  physically  affected, 
frcwn  a  severe  to  moderate  extent,  by  pro- 
tein-calorie malnutrition.  The  physical 
manifestations  are  tragic  Indeed;  anemia. 
goiter,  pellagra,  beri-beri,  rickets,  mental  v- 
tardatlon  and  other  diseases  associated  with 
malnutrition.  It  is  eetimated  that  approxi- 
mated 10.000  people,  mostly  children,  die 
from  hunger  or  from  the  associated  effects 
of  malnutrition  each  day,  while  millions 
suffer  in  the  psychological  despair  creaM>d 
by  hunger  and  poverty  and  their  corrollaries 
of  lethargy  and  hopelessness.  As  Adlai  Ste- 
venson noted,  "A  hungry  man  is  not  a  free 
man." 

We  cannot  escape  a  plain  truth:  up  io 
now  man  has  not  been  able  to  eradicate  the 
scourge  of  hunger.  How  then  can  man  ever 
hope  to  cope  vrtth  the  problem  as  It  is  com- 
pounded by  future  population  growth? 

Dr  Paul  Erllch  of  Stanford  Unlversiy 
answers  this  question  dogmatically  in  the 
negative.  He  says: 

The  battle  to  feed  htimanlty  is  over  .  . 
Sometime  between  1970  and  1985,  the  world 
will  undergo  vast  famines.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  are  going  to  starve  to  death. 
That  is  thev  vrtll  starve  to  death  unless 
pla«ue,  thermonuclear  war  or  some  other 
agent  kills  them  first. 

Dr  Erllch  thus  pessimistically  proclaims 
that  man  cannot  escape  the  ominous  shadow 
of  Malthus.  His  conclusions  paraphrase  T.  S. 
Eliot  •  The  world  will  end  with  the  whimper 
of  a  starving  man.  rather  than  with  the 
bang  of  an  exploding  planet. 

Many  scientists  and  experts  disagree  with 
Dr  Erlich.  and  do  not  feel  that  the  situation 
is  hopeless.  But  even  those  hasten  to  recog- 
nize that  the  hunger  problem  has  thrown 
the  world  Into  crisis,  a  crisis  that  is  cal- 
culated to  be  frightfully  deepened  by  the 
sheer  reality  of  mathematics. 

According  to  United  Nations  studies,  the 
world   population    will    be   at   least   doubled 
bv  the  year  2000  and  the  population  could 
reach   7    billion.   In    1966   alone,   the   worid 
population  was  increased  by  some  70  mil- 
lion, and  there  was  no  compensating  overall 
increase  In  food  production.  Because  of  the 
agricultural  disasters  of  1965  and  1966.  each 
person  on  earth  had  2  per  cent  less  to  eat 
in  1967  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
We  must  face  up  to  some  stark  facts: 
According    to    the    study    of    Dr.    Thorkil 
Kristensen.  Secretary-General  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  the  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,    the   less   developed    counUies 
demand  for  food  in   1960  was  47  billion   in 
terms  of  dollars,  and  their  production  was  48 
billion;   but  by  2000.  their  demand  will  bt 
170  billion  with   a   production  of  only   135 
biUion. 

As  Dr.  Prank  Notestlne,  President  Emeritus 
of  the  Population  Council,  stated,  there  is 
no  realistic  possibility  that  the  population 
growth  can  be  reduced  by  human  fertility 
control  or  family  planning  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  significantly  lessen  the  projected 
food  deficiency. 

The  less  developed  nations  will  have  to 
double  their  historic  rates  of  growth  in  food 
production  if  they  are  to  break  their  de- 
oendence  on  food  aid  and  reach  minimum 
levels  of  adequate  diet  by  1980,  and  to  do  this 
the  resources  required  are  far  in  excess  of 
present  levels  of  investment  in  agricultural 
development. 

So  in  the  absence  of  drastic  measures, 
the  dreadful  gap  between  tixe  nations  that 
have  and  the  nations  that  have  not  Is  calcu- 
lated to  widen.  Even  the  most  optinalstlc 
among  us  have  to  yield  to  the  incontroverti- 
ble- mankind  is  on  a  collision  course  with 
catastrophic  famine  if  it  continues  Its  present 
direction,  at  its  present  pace. 
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It  la  txue  that  man  has  always  been 
plagued  with  hunger  and  famine.  The  first 
historically  recorded  famine  occurred  in 
ancient  Egypt  some  2000  years  before  the 
time  of  Abraham.  The  so-called  Stele  of 
Famine,  found  over  a  granite  tomb  at  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  recorded  with 
terrible  foreboding  the  famine  that  ravaged 
the  land  of  the  Nile  during  the  relg;n  of 
Tosorthxus : 

I  am  mourning  on  my  high  throne  for  the 
vast  misfortune,  because  the  Nile  flood  In  my 
time  has  not  come  for  7  years.  There  Is  lack 
of  crops  and  of  all  kinds  of  food.  Bach  man 
has  become  a  thief  to  his  neighbor.  The  child 
cries,  and  the  youth  creeps  along,  and  the  old 
man — their  souls  are  bowed  down,  their  legs 
are  bent  together  and  drag  along  the  ground, 
and  their  hands  rest  in  their  bosoms.  Every- 
thing Is  exhausted. 

In  A.D.  331.  Antloch  In  Asia  Minor  was 
afflicted  by  so  devastating  a  famine  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  sold  for  400  pieces  of  silver. 
In  Scotland,  after  4  years  of  famine  about 
A.D.  936,  "people  began  to  devour  one 
another."  During  the  Irish  famine  of  963, 
peasants  sold  their  children  for  food. 

Hunger  and  misery  were  the  imptelling 
forces  of  two  of  history's  greatest  revolu- 
tioua:  the  French  and  the  Russian.  In  1876- 
78,  iinllUon  persons  perished  from  famine 
In  Bombay.  Madras,  and  Mysore,  India;  while 
In  a  famine  In  Northern  China,  at  about 
the  same  time,  9'^  million  people  died  of 
starvation. 

History  now  records  our  present  nemesis, 
Blafra.  As  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  noted  on 
the  Senate  floor  Just  a  few  days  ago: 

"The  mercy  airlift  of  food  and  medicine 
Into  Blafra  has  stopped.  The  three  million 
people  supF>orted  by  the  airlift  face  starva- 
tion and  death." 

Despite  the  persistent  recurrence  of  famine, 
I  cannot  accept  the  dogmatic  despair  of  the 
Malthuslans.  Hope  springs  eternal  In  the  hu- 
man breast.  It  has  to — that  Is  the  htiman 
way. 

Whatever  the  probabilities  of  disaster,  we 
have  to  at  least  try  to  preclude  Its  conver- 
gence with  reality.  There  has  been  too  much 
talk  about  hunger  and  too  little  action.  If 
we  could  eat  rhetoric,  hunger  would  have 
vanished  by  now.  It  Is  time  to  act.  and  to 
act  as  tf  our  lives  depended  on  it — for  in- 
deed they  do. 

While  we  must  energetically  foster  popu- 
lation control,  we  must  recognize  that  such 
efforts  cannot  provides  an  Immediate  solu- 
tion to  the  hunger  problem.  I  have  had  some 
direct  Involvement  with  pKipulation  control 
efforts.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment.  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty. I  was  a  co-sponsor  of  former  Senator 
Eb^est  Gnienlng's  bill  on  population  con- 
trol in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  am  a 
cosf)onsor  of  Senator  Joseph  Tydings'  bill, 
pending  In  this  session  of  Congress,  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  family  planning  services 
and  population  research  activities.  This  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

From  these  vantage  points,  I  have  seen 
that  population  control  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  win  the  race  between  food 
and  population.  You  may  have  noticed  the 
full  page  ad  in  the  larger  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  last  week.  It 
refers  to  Robert  McNamara's  speech  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  where  he  said: 

"Providence  has  placed  you  and  me — all  of 
us — at  the  fulcrum  point  In  history  where  a 
rational,  responsible,  moral,  solution  to  the 
population  problem  must  be  found." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  solution 
must  be  foimd  and  found  soon.  None  of  the 
medical  or  mechanical  remedies  have  proven 
effective  among  those  with  the  highest  birth- 
rate, the  poor  and  illiterate  masses  of  the 
world.  More  education  and  counseling  is 
needed,  and  more  research  Is  needed.  The 


United  States  spend  only  116  million  dollars 
on  population  control  programs;  this  Is  not 
enough.  Senator  Tydings'  bill  calls  for  a 
substantial  acceleration  In  spending  for 
poulatlon  control  research,  establishment  of 
population  and  family  planning  centers, 
grants  for  public  health  services  dealing 
with  family  planning  and  grants  for  training 
personnel  to  provide  counseling  on  family 
planning.  It  is  urgent  that  this  bill  pass  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  the  United 
States  will  lead  legislatively,  many  other 
nations  will  be  encouraged  to  cooperate. 

But  the  population  control  will  take  time 
and  its  salutary  effects  will  not  come  on  the 
wings  of  the  morrow.  It  will  take  at  least 
20  years,  probably  more,  before  even  the 
most  ambltlovis  population  control  efforts 
can  have  any  significant  effect  upon  food 
requirements. 

Thus,  we  must  turn  to  the  two  areas  where 
we  can  have  a  more  Immediate  Impact.  I 
am  referring  to  a  drastic  acceleration  in  the 
direct  provision  by  the  affluent  nations  to 
the  developing  nations  of  two  things: 

1.  Emergency  food  and  fiber; 

2.  Technical  assistance  to  Increase  agri- 
cultiu-al  production  within  the  developing 
nation. 

The  total  food  aid  from  all  sources  to  the 
developing  nations  Is  not  over  2  billion 
dollars.  Until  we  can  be  sure  that  the  devel- 
oping nations  can  produce  the  additional  58 
rmillon  metric  tons  of  grain  they  will  need 
by  1980,  food  aid  must  be  Increased  by  at 
least  50  percent. 

Even  more  necessary  is  a  dramatic  upsurge 
In  technical  assistance.  This  Involves  ex- 
panded support  for  research  In  plant 
sciences,  full  development  of  water  resources, 
assistance  In  transforming  the  subslstance 
farming  of  the  developing  nations  into  mod- 
ern agriculture,  the  expansion  of  extension 
services,  the  provision  of  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, higher  quality  seed,  and  farm  equip- 
ment, the  commencement  of  comprehensive 
community  development  schemes,  and  the 
establishment  of  graduate  institutions  of 
agricultural  education  and  research.  No  one 
of  these  Is  a  panacea,  but  a  combination  of 
all  and  the  many  other  components  of  a 
modern  technological  society  Is  absolutely 
essential  If  agricultural  production  In  the 
developing  nations  is  to  be  substantially 
Improved. 

Some  say  that  It  is  impossible  to  signifi- 
cantly Increase  production  In  the  tmder- 
developed  nations  through  technical  assist- 
ance. But  they  are  wrong.  In  Mexico,  for 
example,  a  cooperative 'venture,  between  the 
Government  of  Mexico  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  to  Improve  agricultural  produc- 
tion, was  begun  in  1940.  By  1955.  Mexico 
had  closed  Its  food  gap  In  the  production  of 
both  com  and  wheat.  By  1968.  the  national 
average  wheat  yields  in  Mexico  exceeded  40 
bushels  an  acre,  or  almost  quadruple  the 
11.5  bushel  average  In  1943;  and  com  yields. 
In  the  same  period,  had  doubled. 

I  have  the  faith  that  commensiirate  prog- 
ress can  be  made  In  most  of  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world  If  we  can  Just  mod- 
ernize their  production  techniques  and  show 
them  the  way  to  the  maximum  utilization 
of  their  soil.  Scientists  tell  us  that  we  wlU 
eventually  be  able  to  produce  some  of  the 
major  staple  crops  the  year  round  In  tropical 
climates.  This  attainment  will  provide  the 
world  with  tremendous  potential,  since  so 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  lie 
within  the  tropical  zone. 

Still,  these  optimistic  developments  should 
not  lull  us  into  any  false  sense  of  security. 

Too  often  the  hungry,  underdeveloped 
country  calls  for  an  aluminum  plant  or  a 
steel  mill  when  It  needs  food  production.  Its 
local  politicians  want  a  big  Industrial  mill 
to  show  off  and  for  pay-off,  and  too  often  the 
developed  Industrial  nation  will  build  It  for 
the  profit  of  Its  own  production. 

The  hungry  nations  need  better  agricul- 


tural technicians,  the  equivalent  of  county 
agrlcultxiral  agents  and  home  demonstration 
agents  in  each  compau-able  area  of  the  un- 
developed nations.  There  is  an  unbelievable 
shortage  and  a  great  need  for  veterinarians 
around  the  world.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
game  specialists  In  the  game  abundant  areas 
of  the  world.  Many  areas  of  Africa  can  pro- 
duce much  more  meat  per  square  mile  from 
wild  animals,  properly  managed,  than  from 
domesticated  animals  grazing  on  grass  alone. 

The  astonishing  increase  In  wheat  pro- 
duction In  the  Punjab  and  in  some  other 
areas  of  India,  and  the  miracle  rice  of  the 
Philippines,  open  the  doors  for  a  better 
future  for  Asia. 

The  advanced  nations  are  presently  pro- 
viding the  developing  countries  about  6.5 
billion  dollars  per  year  in  food  aid,  technical 
assistance  and  capital  Investment.  George 
Woods,  former  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  another  4  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year  In  aid  will  be  absolutely 
essential  for  the  future.  Of  the  annual  aid 
recommended  by  Mr,  Wood,  the  United  States 
would  be  asked  to  furnish  over  half;  since 
our  gross  national  product  Is  over  half  of  the 
total  gross  national  product  of  the  advanced 
nations. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  exist  in  the 
United  States.  Recent  surveys,  conducted 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Malnutrition  and  Hunger, 
have  revealed  widespread  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
elimination  of  malnutrition  and  hunger  in 
the  United  States  range  from  a  low  of  one 
billion  dollars  u  year  to  thr-^e  bill. on  dollars 
a  year,  but  the  average  estimate  is  two  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  Administration  Is  too  timid.  It  has 
requested  only  610  million  dollars  for  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
though  the  Senate,  Just  this  week  voted  for 
750  million  dollars  for  this  one  food  pro- 
gram. We  also  use  a  Food  Stamp  Program 
and  a  school  lunch  and  school  breakfast 
program,  but  all  combined  are  too  little.  Far 
more  must  be  done  to  eradicate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  United  States. 

Worldwide.  It  will  take  billions  more.  We 
need  a  crash  program  now  for  agricultural 
experts  In  all  needy  nations,  developing  new 
seeds,  new  productivity  in  food  plants,  for 
veterinarians  to  grow  better  and  more  health- 
ful food-producing  animals.  And  for  the 
machinery  of  food  production — soil,  enrich- 
ing chemicals,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  family  table. 

We  m  America  can  do  our  part,  but  we  are 
prevented  today  by  the  drain  of  an  unwise 
military  venture  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
costs  us  about  36  billion  dollars  a  year.  We 
need  to  put  first  things  first,  end  this  need- 
less depletion  of  our  resources,  so  that  we 
can  to  forth,  not  with  the  sword  to  cut  down 
men,  but  with  a  scythe  to  harvest  grain. 

We  need  In  the  United  States  an  excess 
war  profits  tax.  such  as  we  had  in  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  Conflict 
to  keep  our  economy  In  economic  balance 
and  our  government  in  political  balance. 

We  need  more  concern  for  the  pain  and 
hunger  and  disease  In  foreign  countries,  than 
for  their  political  beliefs.  Our  obsession 
should  be  to  become  the  most  humane  soci- 
ety, not  the  more  military  society. 

The  great  difficulty  in  generating  the 
thrust  needed  to  cope  with  the  hunger  crisis 
Is  that  the  members  of  the  affluent  societies 
are  too  far  removed  from  the  horror  of  mass 
hunger.  This  accounts  for  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  so  many  in  the  advanced  na- 
tions. When  will  we  ever  learn  with  George 
Btrnard  Shaw  that  the  essence  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man  is  indifference — cold,  cal- 
loused, carefree  indifference? 

Mankind  cannot  survive  this  Indifference. 
We  are  compelled  by  the  sheer  struggle  to 
preserve  life  on  this  planet  to  comprehend 
the  truth  of  Donne's  famous  words: 
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No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself  ,  .  . 
any  man's  death  diminishes  me.  because  I 
am  involved  in  mankind;  and  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls, 
it  tolls  for  thee. 

While  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  today, 
the  bell  has  tolled  for  2000  people,  mostly 
children,  who  have  died  of  starvation.  "As 
the  grim  reap-:r  of  hunger,  with  sickle  keen, 
reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath,  and  the 
flowers  in  between,"  mankind  is  diminished 
with  each  stroke.  Recognizing  that  every 
life  upon  earth  Is  precious  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  only  a  "little  lower  than 
the  angels,"  let  us  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
indifference,  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  be  about 
the  business  of  serving  mankind.  In  so  doing, 
we  will  ennoble  ourselves,  and  the  inner  glow 
which  comes  from  selfless  aid  to  others  will 
grace  our  Uves  and  light  fires  of  hope  In  the 
remotest  corners  of  this  planet. 

Thank  you  for  kindling  the  flames  of  that 
hope.  Lead  us  in  making  this  dream  of  man- 
kind come  true. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CHARLES  A. 
WOLVERTON 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  recently  Al- 
fred J.  Lippman,  ConsiUado  Honorario 
de  Mexico,  sent  me  a  copy  of  Pepe  Ro- 
mero's newspaper  column  from  Mexico 
City.  The  article  paid  tribute  to  the  late 
Charles  A.  Wolverton.  a  longtime  friend 
and  esteemed  colleague  of  mine  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce,  Representative  Wolverton 
was  deeply  concerned  about  Mexico,  her 
people  and  progress.  In  recognition  of 
his  stanch  championing  of  the  cause  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Romero  suggests  that  Mr. 
Wolverton  be  posthumously  awarded  the 
Aztec  Eagle.  Mexico's  highest  decoration. 
Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Romero's  colunm,  entitled 
"Un  Momento  With  Pepe  Romero,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Un  Momento  Wfth  Pepe  Romero 
A  few  days  ago  former  Representative 
Charles  A.  Wolverton,  who  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  D.C. 
for  thirty-two  years,  died  in  Camden's  "Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Hospital,"  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  He  had  served  a  total  of  six- 
teen terms,  a  record  for  any  congressman. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Law 
School,  and  in  the  twenties  was  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. In  1926  he  was  elected  to  his  first 
of  16  consecutive  terms  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
He  was  a  past  master  of  the  Ionic  Lodge. 
F  and  AM— a  thirty-two  degree  mason.  His 
wife  had  passed  on  many  years  ago.  so  now 
we  send  his  son  Donnell  Knox  Wolverton 
Mexico's  deepest  sentiments. 

In  the  fifties,  I  was  present  when  Mexico's 
Foreign  Minister  don  Manuel  Tello.  repre- 
senUng  President  Miguel  Aleman,  awarded 
Mr.  Robert  Crosser.  U.S.  Congressman  from 
Ohio,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Mexico's 
highest  decoration,  the  Order  of  the  Aztec 
Eagle,  in  a  reception  which  took  place  in 
the  Chandelier  Room,  a  jarabe-tapatio  dance 
away  from  my  stupendous  office  In  the  lobby 
of  the  Hotel  Del  Prado.  Several  of  us  who 
attended  the  ceremony  were  extremely  dis- 
appointed because  Charles  A.  Wolverton,  Re- 
public congressman  from  New  Jersey,  and 
one  of  Mexico's  staunchest  friends  who  had 
constantly  championed  the  cause  of  Mexico 
from  the  floor  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress. 


did  not  also  receive  the  Order  of  the  Aztec 
Eagle  on  that  occasion.  We  could  not  under- 
stand why.  until  many  months  later  a  Cabi- 
net Minister  who  U  my  good  friend  explained, 
"The  calibre  of  a  maja  Uke  Mr.  Wolverton  Is 
rare.  He  refused  to  accept  our  country's  high- 
est awstfd,  so  as  not  to  take  any  of  the  llme- 
Ught  from  the  Chairman  of  the  CMnmlttee. 
The  Aztec  Eagle  was  certainly  offered  to  Um 
by  our  Government.  In  recognition  of  valu- 
able friendship." 

When   the  Committee  on   Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce    made    Its   first   trip    to 
Mexico,  Mr.  Wolverton  was  its  Chairman,  on 
its   second    visit   to   further   study   Mexico's 
OH  situation,  Mr.  Crosser  was  its  Chairman. 
But  what  I  did  in  my  book.  "Mexican  Jump- 
ing Bean,"  was  to  point  out  the  Important 
statement  from  that  Committee's  report  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  upon  its 
return  from   Mexico  at  the   time  when   Mr. 
Wolverton  was  Its   Chairman,   and  I  quote 
from   the   Wolverton   report   which   I   pub- 
lished:   "At  a  time  when  these  world  and 
United  States  Petroleum  conditions  prevail 
it  is  manifest  that  the  United  States  has  an 
interest  to  see  that  Mexico  contributes  to 
world  oil  supply."  Of  even  more  significance 
in  the  disturbed  times  of  today  are  consid- 
erations of  National  Defense  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  m  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency The  Secretary  of  Defense  In  testimony 
before   the  Armed  Service  Committee  esti- 
mated our  Petroleum  deficiency  in  the  event 
of  such  an  unwelcome  happening  as  being 
some  two  million  barrels  per  day.  In  view 
of   such   posslblUtles  It   appears   clear   that 
not  only  must  we  have  reasonable  assurance 
of    continuation    of    supply    from    present 
sources  available  for  emergency  demand.  As 
the  committee  has  stated  before  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
Near  East  as  a  source  of  supply  so  that  de- 
pendence on  Western  Hemisphere  sources  be- 
comes only  a  matter  of  reasonable  prudence. 
There  seems  to  be  no  disagreement  whatso- 
ever that  Mexico  possesses  potentially  large 
petroleum  resources.  The  United  States  has 
had  and  continues  to  have  a  large  interest 
in  export  surplus  of  Mexican  petroleum,  not 
only  because  it  represents  a  way  by  which 
the   large   United  States   trade   with   Mexico 
may  contmue   to  be  financed,  but  as   also 
stated  before,  because  of  considerations  of 
Hemispheric  Defense."— These  opinions  were 
being   expressed   officially,   and   I   had   been 
given   the   green-light   to   pubhsh   them  in 
letters  received  In   1952  from  Congressman 
Wolverton.  which  I  quote,  "I  also  enclose  two 
copies  of  Report  of  our  Committee  with  ref- 
erence  to  our  trip   last  fall.  Tou  may  in- 
corporate any  part  of  the  Report  Into  my 
statement."  A  couple  of  years  later  I  received 
a  note  from  him  saying  that  he  had  heard 
that   I   had   been   in   New    York   and    then 
scolds.    "Please    do    not    ever    come    to    the 
United  States  again  without  stopping  to  see 
me  in  Washington.  If  you  do  I  will  have  to 
figure   whether   or   not   I  should  keep   you 
on  my  list  of  friends.  And  in  1958,  Mr.  Wol- 
verton said.   "I  hope   our   paths   will   cross 
frequently  in  the  days  and  years  ahead.    On 
my  stops  in  Washington.  I  always  visited  him 
and  his  hospitality  I  knew  was  not  for  me 
alone  but  for  Mexico,  because  on  these  oc- 
casions he  asked  after  mutual  friends,  and 
about  my  country's  progress.  And  the  reason 
that  I  was  certain  he  had  proven  years  be- 
fore  his   sterling   concern   for   Mexico,   was 
because  those  were   the  days  when    as  at- 
torney Frank  Rashap  had  said.  "Black  Oil. 
boycott  and  condemnation  was  the  attitude, 
after  total  disregard  cf  the  laws  of  Mexico. 
and  one-sided  view  in  the  press  of  the  Expro- 
priation  of   the  Foreign  Oil   companies."— 
And  so  deep  sentiments  not  only  to  the  Free 
State  of  New  Jersey  but  to  all  of  the  United 
States  on  the  loss  of  a  very  special  patriotic 
son.  Mexico's  Aztec  Eagle  should  be  awarded 
to  him — even  though  posthumously  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Un  Momento. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ALABAMA  STATEHOOD 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Saturday, 
August  2,  1969,  marked  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  State  of  Alabama's 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  statehood 
and  a  State  constitution  by  a  convention 
assembled  at  Huntsville,  Ala,  On  Decem- 
ber 14  of  that  year,  Alabama  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  22d  State. 

The  late  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  son  of  a  former  Gov- 
ernor and  for  44  years  a  circuit  judge  in 
Alabama,  was  a  much  beloved  gentle- 
man  and   scholar  whose  public   career 
was  marked  by  legal  and  cultural  con- 
tributions to  the  State  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition of  Alabama  and  the  South.  For 
a  period  of  33  years.  Judge  Jones  wrote 
a  weekly  column  for  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  entitled  "Off  the  Bench."  On 
one   occasion   he   used   his   column    to 
bring  vividly  to  life  a  scene  from  histoi-y 
which  took  place  in  the  ofBce  of  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  receiving  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress declaring  Alabama  to  be  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  and  the  birth 
of  Alabama  as  a  State  reprinted  Judge 
Jones's  column  which  was  written  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  his  death.  We  believe 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  and  others 
will  find  the  column  pleasurable  and  in- 
structive reading  and  that  it  might 
serve  to  remind  us  that  all  States  en- 
tered the  Federal  Union  on  "equal  foot- 
ing" and  that  we  depart  both  from  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  Constitution 
when  Congress  enacts  punitive  laws  ap- 
plicable to  some  but  not  to  all  the  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  column  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
Alabama's  Bdith  as  a  State 
Today  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  Ala- 
bama's "adoption  of  a  resolution  of  statehood 
and  a  sute  constitution  by  a  convention  as- 
sembled at  Huntsville.  That  was  Aug.  2.  1819. 
On  Dec.  14  of  that  year.  Alabama  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union. 

The  late  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones,  who  died 
six  years  ago  yesterday  at  his  home  on  Adams 
Avenue,  wrote  the  following  column  for  The 
Advertiser  about  the  office  of  President  James 
Monroe  on  that  December  day  when  the  Au- 
gust resolution  was  received  and  acted  on. 

Judge  Jones,  son  of  a  former  Governor  and 
a  circuit  Judge  for  43  years.  ■aTote  a  weekly 
column,  ■  OT  The  Bench,"  lor  The  Advertiser 
for  33  years,  from  Dec.  14,  1925,  to  March  31. 
1941  and  from  Dec.  1,  1947  to  June  2.  1963. 
when  his  illness  forced  him  to  discontinue 
It  He  had  interrupted  the  column  between 
1941  and  1947  to  write  a  massive  legal  work. 
In  commemoration  of  his  death  and  the 
birth  of  Alabama  as  a  state,  we  are  reprint- 
ing his  colimin  of  Dec.  17,  1962. 

Off  the  Bench 
(By  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones) 
December  17.  1962— On  a  dreary  Decem- 
ber afternoon,  143  vears  ago  Friday  last,  down 
on  the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington  atv,  a  little  town  of  about  13.000 
population,  two-third-  of  whom  were  white, 
a  chilly  damp  wind  swept  in  from  the  Poto- 
mac, moaning  through  the  trees  surround- 
ing a  large  white  building.  The  building  had 
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been  biirned  by  British  troops  only  a  few 
years  before,  and  now  rebuilt  and  painted 
white  to  hide  the  marks  of  the  Ore,  It  waa 
the  official  residence  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

While  It  was  cold  and  damp  outside  the 
building,  big  wood  fires  made  the  Inside  fairly 
comfortable.  In  a  large  room  on  an  upper 
floor  huge  oak  logs  piled  high  upon  the  fire, 
blazed  cheerfully  on  the  hearth,  brightening 
and  warming  the  room.  At  an  oval  table  a 
few  feet  back  from  the  fireplace  a  tall,  thin 
man  sat  looking  over  a  bundle  of  official 
documents  Just  handed  him.  Occasionally  he 
put  his  signature  to  some  of  the  documents. 

The  distinguished  looking  man  seated  at 
the  table  was  Vlrglnla-born  James  Monroe, 
fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  a  battle- 
scarred  hero  of  the  Revolution  and  four  times 
governor  of  Virginia.  His  grayish-blue  eyes 
were  deepset  and  kindly.  He  was  six  feet  tall, 
but  being  stoop-shouldered  and  ungainly, 
seemed  of  less  height.  His  face  was  delicately 
refined. 

Monroe's  eight  years  In  the  White  House 
were  known  as  the  "Era  of  Good  Peeling."  In 
a  message  to  Congress.  December  1823.  he 
stated  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  the  United 
StaMs  would  regard  as  an  unfriendly  act  any 
attempt  by  a  European  nation  to  Interfere  In 
the  affairs  of  the  American  countries  or  to 
Increase  its  possessions  on  the  American 
continents. 

In  his  reelection  to  the  presidency  In  1820 
he  received  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  electoral 
college  but  one  cast  by  a  New  Hampshire 
presidential  elector  for  John  Qulncy  Adams 
In  order  that  no  one  might  share  with  Wash- 
ington the  honor  of  a  unanimous  election. 

With  the  President  were  two  of  his  clerks, 
his  vice  president.  Daniel  B,  Tompkins, 
formerly  governor  of  New  York  for  10  years; 
and  the  President's  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  the  son  of  the  second  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  In  a  few  years 
to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  In  the  presidential 
office. 

As  the  clerk  handed  the  papers  from  Con- 
gress to  Secretary  of  State  Adams,  sitting  at 
Mr.  Monroe's  right  hand,  the  former  read 
them  to  the  President,  stating  to  him  the 
purpose  and  legislative  history  of  the  bills 
and   resolutions. 

"Now.  Mr.  President,"  said  the  Secretary  of 
State,  picking  up  a  document  from  the  table, 
"here's  a  resolution  I  know  you'll  be  happy 
to  sign." 

"Yes?"  Inquired  the  President. 

"It's  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  which  gives  us  a  new 
state,"  replied  Mr.  Adams.  "It  puts  into  effect 
an  act  you  approved  last  March  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  Alabama  Territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  a  state  government  and  for 
the  admission  of  the  territory  as  a  state  into 
the  Union." 

"How  does  the  resolution  read.  Mr.  Adams?" 
asked  the  President,  "and  what  are  its  chief 
provisions?" 

"Well,  it  is  a  resolution  declaring  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state  of  Alabama  into  the 
Union,"  replied  the  Secretary  of  State,  "and 
the  resolution  recites  the  fact  that  on  Aug.  2, 
last,  the  people,  by  a  convention  called  for 
that  purpose  at  Huntsvllle  formed  themselves 
a  constitution  and  state  government.  These 
are  republican  and  conform  to  the  principles 
of  the  articles  of  compact  between  the  origi- 
nal states  and  the  people  and  the  states  in 
the  Northwest  Territory." 

"And  does  the  resolution."  inquired  the 
president,  "admit  Alabama  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  states?  Please  read  me 
the  text  as  to  this  point.  Mr.  Secretary." 

Mr.  Adams  read:  "Resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, that  the  state  of  Alabama  shall  be 
one  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  one,  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  admitted  to 


the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states  in  all  respects  whatever." 

"Very  good.  Let  me  approve  the  resolu- 
tion," said  the  president. 

The  document  was  handed  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
who  then  moved  his  Inkhom  closer  and  tak- 
ing the  quill  of  a  feather  used  In  those  days 
as  a  pen  for  writing,  he  wrote  the  words, 
"Approved,  Dec.  14,  1819, '"  and  under  them 
signed  "James  Monroe." 

"Now.  gentlemen,''  said  Mr.  Monroe,  "the 
Union  has  a  new  member,  Alabama  hae  Just 
become  our  22nd  state.  So  let  us  stand  and 
salute  the  new  state  with  a  toast.  Pill  every 
glass  up.  Pour  forth  the  cheering  wine." 

The  President  stood  up  beside  the  table 
facing  the  south,  all  following  his  example. 
Secretary  Adams  poured  bright  sherry  from 
a  handsome  old  cutglass  decanter  into  each 
small  wine  glass.  When  all  the  glasses  had 
been  filled,  the  President  lifted  his  glass, 
and  standing  his  full  six  feet  in  height,  said: 
"Let  us  drink  in  honor  of  our  youngest 
state."  He  paused,  each  lifted  high  his  glass 
and  faced  Mr.  Monroe  as  he  said : 

"I  drink  to  Alabama  and  her  people.  May 
God  graciously  smile  upon  the  state  and 
bless  her  people  with  all  goodness,  happiness 
and  prosperity."  Each  glass  was  lifted  high. 

The  President,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  resumed  their  se«its.  a 
servant  chunked  up  the  fire.  The  Presiaent 
turned  his  attention  to  other  official  docu- 
ments. The  ink  dried  on  his  signature  to  the 
Joint  resolution.  The  Territory  of  Alabama, 
after  a  brief  life  of  two  years,  had  passed  on 
into  history;  and  come  July  4  In  the  Union 
of  the  flag  there  would  be  another  five- 
pointed  white  star  in  the  cluster  on  the  blue 
field. 

That  star,  the  22nd,  first  put  in  the  flag 
July  4,  1820,  represents  our  state.  Alabama 
and  her  3,000.000  people. 


U.S.   ACHIEVEMENTS   IN   AERONAU- 
TICAL AND  SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  2  years  have  seen  amazing  and  even 
fantastic  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  aeronautical  and  space  pro- 
grams and  it  was  fitting  that  in  June 
many  of  these  remarkable  achievements 
were  on  display  for  all  the  world  to  see 
at  the  International  Air  Show  in  Paris. 

The  Apollo  8  spaceship,  a  tremendous 
achievement  made  possible  by  a  Gov- 
ernment-industry team  and  the  Boeing 
747,  the  world's  largest  civil  air  trans- 
port were  truly  momentous  achievements 
over  which  the  United  States  should  take 
great  pride.  Despite  those  two  great 
technological  advances  in  aerospace,  we 
cannot  take  much  solace  in  the  fact  that 
the  British-French  Concorde  supersonic 
transport  was  also  a  major  focal  point 
in  aeronautical  achievement  in  Paris. 
While  the  United  States  may  be  very 
proud  of  our  showing  there,  we  must 
also  realize  that  in  this  one  vital  area  of 
aerospace  technology,  we  have  not  moved 
forward  as  quickly  £is  we  might  have. 
The  British  and  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  moving  ahead  quickly  with  the 
development  of  supersonic  transports. 
The  U.S.  SST  program  is  still  bogged 
down  at  the  executive  level.  While  the 
world  moves  on  quickly  around  us  in  this 
vital  development,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  ask  the  country 
to  move  ahead  on  our  SST  project.  I  ask 
the  President  to  delay  no  longer  because 
the  technology  gap  widenr  with  each 
passing  day  and  if  the  United  States  is 
to  maintain  its  worldwide  superiority  in 


civil  aviation,  we  must  proceed  with 
quick  and  orderly  development  of  the 
SST.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the 
Senate  three  editorials  published  re- 
cently in  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology dealing  with  American  aerospace 
achievements  at  the  International  Air 
Show  in  Paris.  These  concise  editorials 
explain  well  both  the  achievement  about 
which  we  can  be  proud  and  the  challenge 
that  we  face  in  the  future.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Otm  Brightest  Image 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

Never  In  the  history  of  its  participation  in 
the  Paris  air  show  has  the  U.S.  projected  a 
brighter  image  of  its  aerospace  technology 
and  international  stature  than  it  did  during 
the  28th  Salon  International  de  I'Aeronau- 
tlque  et  de  I'Espace.  It  was  the  strongest  over- 
seas presentation  of  the  U.S.  aerospace  capa- 
bility that  we  can  remember.  It  was  also  the 
most  accurate  reflection  of  the  genuine  state 
of  this  country's  technological  achievements 
that  we  have  ever  seen  at  a  Paris  air  show. 

It  combined  a  glowing  image  of  a  tech- 
nically competent  and  aggressive  nation  with 
a  very  hard  sell  indeed.  This  hard  sell  pro- 
duced a  substantial  return  in  Immediate 
sales  on  the  specific  show  investment  of  U.S. 
goverimient  and  industry.  It  paved  the  way 
for  even  more  productive  market  develop- 
ment in  the  years  ahead.  Since  aerospace  ex- 
ports are  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  perennial  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  this  is  an  Important 
achievement. 

The  Apollo  exhibit  was  superbly  executed. 
It  combined  the  realism  of  the  charred 
Apollo  8  capsule,  equipment  carried  by  Astro- 
nauts Borman.  Lovell  and  Anders  on  man's 
first  voyage  to  the  moon  and  actual  tapes  of 
their  broadcasts  from  lunar  orbit,  with 
Imaginative  presentation  of  the  Apollo  11 
lunar  landing  mission. 

In  the  dim  lighting  of  a  simulated  lunar 
surface,  the  steady  stream  of  European  vis- 
itors saw  an  extremely  realistic  reproduction 
of  what  they  will  be  seeing  in  actuality  on 
television  next  month.  A  full-scale  replica  of 
the  Grumman  lunar  module  stood  In  the 
sand  and  rocks  on  the  surface  of  a  simulated 
Sea  of  Tranquility.  An  astronaut  with  full 
lunar  exploration  gear  and  portable  life  sup- 
port pack  demonstrated  egress  from  the  LM 
and  initial  manned  operations  on  the  lunar 
surface. 

Pull-scale  models  of  the  equipment  the 
astronauts  will  deploy  on  the  moon  were 
shown  In  addition  to  Grumman's  lunar  rover 
that  will  extend  surface  exploration  on  later 
missions.  A  realistic  cockpit  mockup  of  the 
LM  put  each  visitor  in  an  astronaut's  posi- 
tion for  a  simulated  descent  to  the  moon's 
surface  while  tapes  of  the  Apollo  10  crew 
reports  during  their  low-level  reconnaissance 
lent  an  air  of  startling  realism  to  the  display. 

Also  extremely  effective  was  a  psychedelic 
montage  of  color  movies  of  various  Apollo 
missions  keyed  to  a  countdown  and  launch 
and  interspersed  with  spectacular  low-level 
reconnaissance  film  of  the  moon.  Only  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  traffic  flow 
through  this  exhibit  kept  the  attendance 
here  somewhat  below  tnat  of  the  entire  shew. 

The  hard-sell  portion  of  the  U.S.  exhibit 
scored  even  beyond  Its  great  1967  success. 
More  than  5.000  pre-screened  and  speclnUy 
invited  potential  European  customers  reg- 
istered there.  Sales  will  probably  soar  to 
more  than  double  the  1967  total  when  finally 
tabulated.  The  spectacular  arrival  of  the  Boe- 
ing 747  giant  Jet  and  its  brief  exhibition  cast 
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a  long  shadow  of  U.S.  market  dominance  In 
the  wide-body  hlgh-bypass-ratlo  turbofan 
transport  generation. 

Even  more  Impact  would  have  been  pro* 
vlded  by  the  Lockheed  C-5A  military  trans- 
port. It  was  Indeed  a  craven  performance  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  withhold  its 
advanced  technology  from  the  U.S.  exhibit 
simply  because  some  aspects  of  It,  such  as  the 
C-5A  and  the  P-111,  were  embroiled  In 
domestic  political  controversy.  The  F-IU 
pioneered  operational  swlng-wlng  technology, 
and  variable  geometry  Is  now  very  much  the 
vogue  In  new  European  military  designs. 

A  prior  gap  In  the  U.S.  technological  im- 
age projected  at  Paris  was  filled  this  time  by 
a  strong  metallurgical  exhibit  supported  by 
16  companies  displaying  state-of-the-art 
advances.  In  comparison,  the  Soviet  metal- 
lurgical exhibit  that  was  so  spectacular  in 
the  1967  show  was  placed  In  its  proper  com- 
petitive perspective.  In  fact,  the  whole  So- 
viet technical  image  was  greatly  diminished 
m  the  1969  show,  not  by  any  great  change 
In  Its  achievements  but  simply  because  the 
U.S.,  for  the  first  time,  displayed  more  of 
Its  technology  than  ever  before.  As  we  so 
often  predicted,  when  faced  with  the  fuU 
impact  of  the  U.S.  challenge,  the  Soviets,  of 
necessltv,  soft-pedaled  their  own  accomplish- 
ments and  were  resigned  to  seeing  them 
placed  in  proper  international  perspective. 

U.S.  Industry,  of  course,  deserves  ample 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  devel- 
oped Its  Paris  show  participation  into  a  fine- 
ly honed  competitive  effort  in  the  export 
market.  But  we  also  think  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  deserves  special  credit  for 
its  tough  and  lonely  fight  within  the  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  to  keep  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipation at  the  show  at  an  effective  level, 
both  as  national  image  projection  and  as  a 
hard-sales  effort. 

Department  of  Defense  has  an  understand- 
able budget  problem  In  supporting  a  military 
flying  display  at  Paris  since  former  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  withdrew  log- 
istic support  of  French  bases  for  U.S.  NATO 
forces.  But  there  has  been  too  much  weight 
given  to  pique  of  minor  defense  officials  in 
determining  ParU  policy  and  not  enough  to 
the  overall  national  goals  that  could  be 
reached. 

Without  the  dogged  persistence  of  the 
Commerce  Department  in  the  long  between- 
show,  behind-the-scenes  struggles  in  the 
Washington  bureaucracy,  the  U.S.  image 
would  not  have  shone  as  brightly  as  It  did 
during  the  10  days  of  the  28th  Paris  air  show 
at  Le  Bourget.  This  Is  a  lesson  that  should 
be  remembered  well  when  planning  for  the 
1971  exercise  begins  this  fall.  The  U.S.  has 
a  lot  to  gain  from  a  strong,  well  coordinated 
projection  In  this  International  market-place 
and  a  lot  to  lose  from  a  sloppy  or  Indifferent 
approach. 

Challenge  or  the  1970's 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 
The  major  aerospace  companies  of  the 
world  are  gathered  this  week  on  the  his- 
toric tarmac  of  L«  Bourget  airport  near 
Paris  for  the  opening  salvos  in  the  toughest 
technical  sales  campaign  this  Industry  has 
ever  experienced.  The  occasion  is  the  28th 
Salon  International  de  I'Aeronautique  et  de 
I'Espace,  known  more  colloquially  as  the 
Paris  air  show. 

Never  has  the  aerospace  industry  faced 
such  rosy  prospects  for  such  a  burgeoning 
market  for  Its  hardware  across  the  entire 
technical  spectrum  it  encompasses.  Never 
has  the  aerospace  industry  faced  such  chal- 
lenges in  technology,  management  and 
politics  as  the  next  decade  will  Impose  upon 
it.  The  challenge  of  the  1970s  to  the  aero- 
space industry  and  Its  customers  lies  pri- 
marily in  the  new  patterns  they  must  de- 
velop to  compete  successfuUy  In  what  is 
fast  changing  Into  a  basically  new  global 
environment. 


Perhaps  the  fastest  growing  and  most 
profitable  market  for  the  1970s  will  lie  in 
the  commercial  area.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  commercial  aerospace  market  has  al- 
ready become  a  dominant  trend  of  the  fad- 
ing 1960s.  The  message  is  clear  that  no 
major  aerospace  complex  can  hope  to  sur- 
vive without  carving  a  lucrative  slice  from 
the  expanding  civil  markets  of  the  1970s. 
Only  a  decade  ago  the  aerospace  industry 
was  90-^0  military  and  Wo  commercial. 
Already  the  commercial  market  has  grown 
to  about  40^,  of  the  total,  and  some  of  the 
largest  U.S.  corporations  are  gaining  more 
than   half   of   their   sales   from   commercial 

products.  ,    ..  i„ 

But  even  while  the  commercial  market  is 
expanding  its  percentage  of  the  total  market, 
the  military  market  will  continue  to  grow 
far  beyond  its  present  dimensions.  A  whole 
eeneration  of  filght  hardware  will  have  to 
be   replaced   on   a   global   scale   during   the 

1970s. 

Each  geographic  area  of  the  aerospace 
worid  is  also  facing  new  challenges  im- 
posed by  the  Inexorable  march  of  technology 
and  International  politics. 

The  United  States  is  pressing  Its  inter- 
national competitors  hard  in  the  air  trans- 
port market.  There  it  already  has  developed 
some  basic  new  patterns  of  management  and 
technology  to  produce  the  new  family  of 
wide-bodied  transports  powered  by  hlgh- 
bvpass  ratio  turbofans  that  v/lll  dominate 
the  airline  market  of  the  1970s.  But  It 
faces  a  difficult  task  in  maintaining  or  ex- 
panding Its  military  export  market. 

The  lost  generation  of  aircraft  research 
and  development  has  left  the  U.S.  with  little 
new  technology  to  sell  in  the  1970s.  Lack  of 
the  built-in  boost  of  a  mUitary  aid  program, 
combined  with  restrictive  credit  policies,  also 
will  make  U.S.  military  export  campaigns 
vulnerable  to  foreign  competition. 

Europe  faces  the  problem  of  how  to  or- 
ganize Its  aerospace  resources  into  effective 
combinations  that  can  compete  successfully 
for  both  military  and  commercial  programs. 
The  government-level  consortiums  that  have 
produced  the  Concorde  supersonic  transport 
program,  the  Jaguar  strike  fighter  and  the 
airbus  fiasco  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  1970s  in  advanced  technology,  develop- 
ment costs  and  production  time  scales. 

Private  Industry  needs  more  opportunity  to 
exert  technical  leadership  and  generate  Ini- 
tiative for  program  organization  to  eliminate 
this  buUt-m  bureaucratic  drag.  Governments 
must  sacrifice  some  of  their  chauvinistic  pre- 
rogatives to  allow  a  more  sensible  fiow  of 
the  technical  tides.  Without  a  new  and  more 
effective  method  of  multi-nation  program  or- 
ganization, Europe  will  find  difficulty  In  com- 
peting outside  Its  own  national  markets. 

Smaller  nations  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa  and  Asia  face  the  problem  of  avoid- 
ing the  tactical  vulnerability  imposed  by 
their  current  dependence  on  buying  aerospace 
hardware  from  the  major  powers.  Foreign 
policy  shifts,  such  as  the  French  export  ban 
on  Israel  and  the  U.S.  and  British  restric- 
tions on  South  African  purchases,  have  em- 
phasized the  need  to  develop  Indigenous  aero- 
space production  bases. 

Soviet  Union  is  finding  that  Its  desire  to 
push  aerospace  exports  as  a  means  of  allevi- 
ating Its  hard  currency  deficits,  promoting 
its  political  penetration  and  polishing  Its  In- 
ternational technical  image  requires  new 
patterns  that  don't  exist  In  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem. Recent  slumps  in  Soviet  aerospace  ex- 
ports are  forcing  radical  changes  that  reach 
back  through  the  production  system  Into  the 
design  bureaus. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  expanding  mar- 
kets of  the  1970s  TU'lll  develop.  In  addition  to 
the  growth  of  the  commercial  aircraft  mar- 
ket and  expansion  of  the  military  replace- 
ment market  In  aircraft  and  missiles,  there 
■wlU  be  a  major  rise  In  the  opportunities  for 
sales  of  space  technology  hardware.  The  space 


business  Is  Just  about  to  burst  the  relatively 
restrictive  bonds  of  a  strictly  research  and 
development  phase  Into  operational  space 
system  hardware  on  a  global  basis  for  com- 
munications, weather,  navigation  and  earth 
resources  satellite  systems. 

But  the  name  of  the  aerospace  game  cer- 
tainly will  change.  The  stakes  are  growing 
enormous.  The  rewards  can  set  new  peaks 
in  profitability.  The  penalties  for  failure  will 
be  disastrous.  The  overture  to  this  epic  drama 
of  the  next  decade  is  now  being  played  be- 
neath the  caparisoned  chalets,  fiapplng  house 
flags  and  popping  champagne  corks  of  the 
28th  Paris  air  show.  The  main  events  will 
unfold  in  succession  during  the  next  10 
years. 


Report  From  Paris 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 
Not  since  Austerlltz  has  French  pride 
soared  so  high  as  It  escalated  every  time  the 
Concorde  supersonic  transport  flew  at  the 
Paris  air  show.  The  flrst  time  this  graceful 
gull  soared  over  Le  Bourget  airport  the 
French  crowds  broke  the  barrier  fences  and 
swarmed  over  exhibition  aircraft  and  chalets 
in  a  mad  charge  to  get  closer  to  their  pride 
and  Joy  as  it  uxled  up  the  runway.  French 
police  had  to  use  fire  hoees  to  drive  the 
crowd  back  to  the  airport  perimeter,  and  the 
Concorde  stood  immobilized  for  15  min.  until 
the  crowd  was  driven  from  its  path  and 
brought  under  control. 

Every  time  it  was  flown,  there  was  a  wave 
of  emotional  agitation  that  swept  through 
the  crowds  that  was  hard  to  describe.  When 
Chief  Test  Pilot  Andre  Turcat  descended 
from  the  Concorde  cockpit  and  took  the 
short  walk  to  the  Sud  Aviation  chalet,  he 
was  besieged  by  camera-clicking  Frenchmen, 
women  and  children  snapping  his  picture 
as  if  he  were  a  movie  star. 

Perhaps  never  before  In  history  has  a  com- 
mercial aircraft  developed  Into  such  a  strong 
svmbol  of  national  pride  as  the  Concorde  is 
now  to  the  French.  Even  to  the  melange  of 
international  visitors,  it  was  a  beautiful 
sight  when  it  took  to  the  air.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  brightest  star  in 
the  flying  display  at  the  28th  Salon  Interna- 
tional de  L'Aeronautlque  et  de  L'Espace, 
known  around' the  the  world  as  the  Paris  air 
show. 

As  the  Concorde  started  In  the  air.  so  did 
the  U  S  Apollo  provide  the  strongest  magnet 
on  the  ground.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
Paris  air  shows,  the  U.S.  space  exhibit  over- 
shadowed the  Russian  contribution.  Crowds 
poured  Into  the  main  entrance  of  Le  Bourget 
flowed  into  the  U.S.  Apollo  exhibit  like  coun- 
try fair  crowds  into  the  dancing  girls'  side 
show.  ^    „     , 

The  giant  boat-tall  mockup  of  the  Boeing 
S-IC  stage  of  the  Saturn  6  with  Its  cluster  of 
1  5  million  lb.  thrust  North  American  Rock- 
well rocket  engines  dwarfed  the  complete 
Russian  Vostok  booster  exhibited  at  the  last 
show.  The  charred  Apollo  8  command  mod- 
ule that  made  man's  first  voyage  to  the  moon 
exuded  a  mvstlque  hard  to  describe  as  It  sat 
on  the  gravel  at  Le  Bourget.  canted  In  the 
same  attitude  that  It  splashed  Into  the  Pa- 
cific after  Its  half-milllon-mlle  roundtnp  to 
the  moon  last  December. 

The  other  portion  of  the  United  States  ex- 
hibit featuring  hard-sell  component  manu- 
facturers also  drew  well  to  stimulate  a  brisk 
business  in  export  products. 

In  addition,  the  Boeing  747's  graceful  bulk 
added  solid  achievement  to  the  United  States 
image,  overshadowing  the  Soviet  Antonov 
An-22  by  the  same  dimensions  Apollo -out- 
shone Vostok.  Boeing's  giant  Jet  made  an 
impressive  entry  to  Le  Bourget,  boring 
through  low  cloud  and  mist  for  an  initial 
pass  after  a  5,000-ml.  nonstop  over  the  arctic 
filght  from  Seattle.  The  weather  was  so  bad 
that  the  crowd  couldn't  see  Its  landing  on 
the    farthest    runway,    but    its    great    bulk 
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loomed  out  of  the  mist  on  taxiing  to  the 
flight  line  in  awesome  spectacle. 

The  Soviets  obviously  conceded  honors  for 
this  Paris  air  show  to  the  Anglo-P^ench  Con- 
corde In  the  aircraft  field  and  the  U.S.  ApoUo 
In  space.  The  Soviet's  sp>ace  exhibit  was  dras- 
tically curtailed  from  what  they  originally 
planned.  The  giant  hole  dug  to  display  the 
Soyiiz  manned  spacecraft  was  filled  In  and 
covered  over.  Their  space  exhibit  was  both 
smaller  and  far  less  spectacular  than  the 
last  two  shows.  The  Russian  aircraft  display 
was  substantial  and  had  many  interesting 
marks  of  progress.  But  It  was  strictly  playing 
second  or  third  fiddle  In  the  International 
spectrum  at  Le  Bourget. 

As  always,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
new  technology  on  display  although  perhapw 
not  quite  as  much  as  In  the  vintage  year  of 
1967.  The  pace  of  technical  progress  In  the 
aerospace  field  Is  such  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
follow  the  brilliant  years  with  a  steady 
stream  of  equally  significant  technology.  The 
surprising  element  of  this  Paris  air  show  was 
that  It  came  so  close  to  the  astounding  dis- 
play two  years  ago  In  new  technology  across 
the  entire  spectrum  from  sptace  through  air- 
liners, military  aircraft  and  business  Jets. 
The  business  flying  portion  of  this  show  has 
been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  1969 
effort  was  a  varied  and  lively  one.  Probably 
more  dolfd  sales  were  being  transacted  in 
this  area  than  in  any  other  spectrum. 

Another  major  trend  evident  this  year  was 
the  strong  thrust  of  the  German  aerospace 
Industry  to  regain  a  major  role  In  the  Inter- 
national markets.  Most  of  the  new  European 
projects  on  display  had  a  strong  German 
flavor. 

Whether  the  German  Industry  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  Its  bid  to  carve  a  new  role  for 
Itself  \a  still  a  moot  point.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  th&t  It  Is  now  making  Its  move  in 
earnest. 

While  Le  Bourget  provided  many  of  the 
answers  to  the  technical  questions  of  the 
contemporary  aerospace  scene,  it  also  posed 
some  questions  that  are  obviously  unan- 
swered. Perhaps  the  most  significant  Is 
whether  the  Burop>ean  aerospace  Industry 
can  develop  an  effective  technical  and  man- 
agement pattern  to  enable  It  to  become  a 
major  comjjetltlve  force  In  the  really  lucra- 
tive areas  of  the  International  aerospace 
markets  of  the  1970s.  The  various  patterns 
that  have  been  tried  during  the  last  decade 
all  leave  much  to  be  desired  In  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  future.  This  observer  at  Le 
Bourget  feels  that  Europe  Is  still  groping 
toward  a  solution. 

But  the  only  real  progress  achieved  to  date 
may  lie  in  the  realization  that  the  ptattems 
of  the  past  hold  no  promise  for  the  future. 
If  the  European  aerospace  Industry  cannot 
muster  Its  considerable  engineering,  produc- 
tion and  managerial  resources  into  a  more 
effective  competitive  pattern,  It  may  have  to 
reconcile  Itself  to  a  future  that  holds  nothing 
better  than  subcontracting  and  licensed  pro- 
duction of  designs  developed  elsewhere. 


RATIFICATION  OF  CBW  PROTOCOL 
CONSISTENT  WITH  U.S.  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  3,  1959,  Congressman  Robert 
Kastenmeier,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  a 
resolution — House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 433 — that  called  for  reaffirmation  of 
"the  longstanding  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  in  the  event  of  war  the 
United  States  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances resort  to  the  use  of  biological 
weapons  or  tlie  use  of  poisonous  or  ob- 
noxious gases  unless  they  are  first  used 
by  our  enemies." 

Congressman  Kastenmeier  argued  for 
the  passage  of  a  no-flrst-use  agree- 
ment— such  as  the  Gteieva  Protocol  of 


1925 — to  make  absolutely  clear  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  to  forestall 
Soviet  propaganda  about  our  failure  to 
ratify  such  a  declaration. 

This  resolution  encountered  consider- 
able opposition,  most  forcibly  from  the 
Depaitments  of  State  and  Defense, 
which  sent  letters  advising  against  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.  The  arguments 
presented  in  these  letters  are  common 
ones  and  seem  to  have  carried  much 
weight  at  the  time.  Yet  they  are  unac- 
ceptable and  even  dangerous  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  basic  issues  involved 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence 
our  policy  on  this  vital  matter. 

The  Defense  Department  stated: 

Similar  declarations  (to  the  Geneva  F>ro- 
toool)  might  apply  with  equal  pertinency 
across  the  entire  weapons  spectrum,  and  no 
reason  is  perceived  why  biological  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  should  be  singled  out  for  this 
special  declaration.  Whether  the  use  of  any 
major  type  of  weapons  should  be  initiated 
is  a  matter  to  be  decided  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government  in  the  light  of  the  Na- 
tion's longstanding  policies  and  principles, 
Its  international  obligations  and  the  emer- 
gent situations  it  will  confront. 

If  indeed  we  are  to  determine  oiir  policy 
with  respect  to  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  in  the  light  of  "longstanding 
policies  and  principles"  then  certainly 
this  calls  for  ratification  of  this  treaty 
as  it  h£is  always  been  our  policy  to  re- 
frain from  first-use  of  C  and  B  weapons. 
Since  the  time  the  Senate  unanimously 
ratified  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1922, 
our  policy  has  been  consistently  to  re- 
frain from  the  use  of  C  and  B  weapons 
unless  first  attacked  with  them.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  reaffirmed  this  policy 
during  World  War  n,  and  it  has  re- 
mained unchanged  to  the  present. 

Ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
would  not,  moreover,  single  out  C  and  B 
weapons  for  this  sort  of  treatment,  for  It 
has  been  our  equally  consistent  policy 
never  to  use  nuclear  weapons  unless  first 
attacked  with  them.  Indeed,  in  a  broader 
sense,  the  principle  of  no-first-use  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  thus  applying  it  to  C  and  B  weapons 
is  nothing  more  than  making  our  policy 
consistent  across  the  entire  weapons 
spectrum. 

The  State  Department  said: 

Of  course,  we  must  recognize  our  responsi- 
bilities toward  our  own  and  the  free  world's 
security.  Ttiese  responsibilities  involve, 
among  other  things,  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  defensive  posture  across  the  en- 
tire weapons  spectrum. 

But  there  is  nothing  defensive  about 
the  first-use  of  C  and  B  weapons,  and 
thus  there  can  be  nothing  destructive  to 
an  adequate  defensive  posture  in  a  no- 
first-use  agreement.  In  fact,  as  I  argued 
yesterday,  such  an  agreement  would  ac- 
tually strengthen  our  defensive  position 
by  making  absolutely  clear  our  inten- 
tions and  thereby  making  more  credi- 
ble our  retaliatory  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  week  Senator  Hartke  introduced  a 
resolution — of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor — 
calling  on  the  President  to  resubmit  the 
Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  its  ratification.  I  urge 
the  Senate  not  to  accord  to  the  Inaccu- 
rate arguments  of  the  Departments  of 


State  and  Defense  cmd  to  ratify  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol. 


EVERGLADES 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
heartened  by  the  rapidly  increasing  pub- 
lic concern  and  attention  to  the  very 
difficult  problems  faced  by  Everglades 
National  Psirk  In  southern  Florida.  The 
latest  evidence  of  this  attention  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mr.  Paul  Brooks  In  the 
July  issue  of  Audubon,  the  magazine  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EVKRGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 

(By  Paul  Brooks) 

"Human  history,"  wrote  H.  O.  Wells,  "more 
and  more  becomes  a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe."  A  precise  illustration 
of  his  thesis.  In  terms  of  land  use,  is  the 
huge  JetF>ort  about  to  be  built  (unless  some- 
one Etop>B  It)  in  the  heart  of  the  Florida 
Everglades.  Promoted  by  the  Dade  County 
(Miami)  'Pott  Authority,  backed  by  four 
major  sdrllnes,  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, by  local  boosters  and  land 
speculators.  It  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  that  unique  subtropical  wildlife  para- 
dise. Everglades  National  Park.  Thirty-nine 
square  miles  in  extent.  It  will  be  big  enough 
to  contain  the  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
Washington'^  Duilee,  and  New  York'.;  Ken- 
nedy airports  with  room  to  spare.  TTie  land 
has  been  condemned  and  work  already  begun 
on  training  runways  at  the  Intended  loca- 
tion only  six  miles  north  of  the  park  bound- 
ary. "A  new  city  Is  going  to  rise  up  in  the 
middle  of  Florida,"  said  Alan  C.  Stewart, 
director  of  the  Dade  Coxinty  Port  Authority, 
recently.  "You  are  going  to  have  one  whether 
you  like  it  or  not."  If  he  is  right,  the  Impact 
on  the  surrounding  country  will  be  dev- 
astating. Local  speculators  virill  get  rich;  but 
Everglades  National  Park,  which  belongs  to 
all  the  people  wlU  be  doomed. 

To  vinderstand  the  seriousness  of  the 
threat,  one  must  be  aware  of  the  special 
conditions  In  southern  Florida.  Socially,  po- 
litically, and  geographically  It  Is  a  region 
of  extremes.  Population  is  exploding;  by  the 
year  2000,  Florida  will  probably  be  the  third 
largest  state  in  the  union.  Real  estate  de- 
velopment is  booming;  traffic  by  road  and 
air  Is  increasing  at  a  fantastic  rate.  Pres- 
siu-ee  on  the  land  and  water  are  at  a  msix- 
imum;  zoning  for  their  protection  at  a  min- 
imum. The  politicians  and  promoters  (often 
Indistinguishable)  are  everywhere  calling 
the  tune.  The  physical  environment,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  extraordinarily  fragile  and 
vulnerable  to  misuse.  In  short,  the  greatest 
alteration  of  the  landscape  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  is  being  imposed  on  the  area 
perhaps  least  prepared  to  withstand  it. 

Where  does  the  proposed  Jetport  fit  into 
this  picture?  Unfortunately,  in  dead  center. 
Looking  at  the  Florida  peninsula  as  a  finger 
extending  Into  the  sea.  the  vast  expanse  of 
Lake  Okeechobee  lies  roughly  at  the  final 
Joint;  the  Everglades  run  south  down  the 
center  of  the  peninsula  from  there  to  Cape 
Sable  and  Florida  Bay.  West  and  north  lies 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  To  the  east,  like 
a  long  curving  fingernail,  extends  the  rim 
of  roci'  that  forms  the  Atlantic  coastUne, 
protecting  the  freshwater  of  the  Everglades 
from  the  saltwater  of  the  ocean.  Here  are 
concentrated  the  seaside  resorts  and  bur- 
geoning cities.  Here,  dominating  all,  is  Mi- 
ami. 

As  anyone  knows  who  has  visited  or  read 
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about  Everglades  National  Park,  the  Ever- 
glades consist  of  a  vast,  shallow,  slow-moving 
river-  Pa-hay-okee.  or  "Orassy  Water"  as  the 
Indians  called  it^remlndlng  New  Englanders 
of  the  Indian  name  of  Musketaquid,  or  Grass- 
Ground  River,  for  Henry  Thoreau's  beloved 
Concord  Freshwater  moves  south  and  south- 
westward  from  the  region  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee reaching  the  boundary  of  the  park  some 
seventy  miles  to  the  south  where  U.S.  41,  the 
Tamlaml  Trail,  runs  due  west  from  Miami. 
When  left  to  its  own  devices,  the  water  flows 
under  the  highway  and  on  through  the  park 
to  empty  eventually  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  this  seasonal  flow  (southern  Florida, 
through  technically  north  of  the  Tropics,  has 
the  Tropical  pattern  of  wet  and  dry  seasons) . 
the  entire  character  and  life  of  the  park 
depends. 

The  fight  for  the  use  of  this  water,  that  is 
to  say  for  the  existence  of  the  park,  has  re- 
cently received  national  publicity.  Directly 
north  of  the  Tamlaml  Trail  lies  Water  Con- 
servation Area  3-A,  managed  by  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  the 
president  of  the  National  Parks  Association 
pointed  out,  these  conservation  areas,   like 
the  park,  "serve  as  a  habltet  for  a  teeming 
plant  and  animal  life,  subtropical  in  char- 
acter,  of    immeasurable   scientific,   esthetic, 
ecologlc,  scenic,  and  human  value,  which  can 
be  found  nowhere  else  In  the  United  States  " 
During   the   severe   drought   of   the   early 
I960's  the  floodgates  along  the  highway  were 
closed;   the  local  farmers  got  water  for  Ir- 
rigation, while  the  park  dried  up.  When  Lake 
Okeechobee  was  full  again,  water  desperately 
needed  for  the  park  was  diverted  directly  to 
the  sea.  Endless  negotiations  with  the  Army 
Engineers  and  state  authorities  still  have  not 
resulted  in  a  firm  agreement  to  allow  Ever- 
Klades  National  Park  Its  share  of  water.  Even 
if  an  agreement  is  reached,  the  victory  may 
be  short-lived.  Only  six  miles  north  of  the 
park    in   the   southeast   corner   of   the   Big 
Cypress  Swamp  and  bordering  the  Conserva- 
tion Area,  lies  the  projected  site  of  the  new 
ietport  Two  of  Its  runways  will  be  six  miles 
long,  to  accommodate  the  supersonic  trans- 
ports and  other  flying  monsters  of  the  future. 
A  corridor  to  Miami,  50  miles  long  and  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  will  bring  fuel 
by  pipeline,  supplies  by  road  and  rail,  and 
passengers  in  transit  (estimated  at  50  million 
ner  year)  by  some  as  yet  undetermined  speed 
device  (lest  they  spend  more  time  between 
city  and  airport  than  they  spend  Jetting  half- 
way around  the  world).  Landings  and  take- 
offs  will  eventually  average  one  every  30  sec- 
onds around  the  clock. 

To  service  this  frenetic  activity,  and  to 
make  sure  that  some  of  the  golden  rain  It  will 
generate  falls  on  southern  Florida,  develop- 
ments of  every  sort  will  arise  from  the  sur- 
rounding saw  grass  and  cypress.  Indeed  they 
are  being  greedily  anticipated  and  prices  are 
skyrocketing;  speculators  are  already  or- 
ganizing drainage  districts  to  •improve  the 
land  between  the  Jetport  and  the  park.  1 11 
make  you  a  bet."  said  Alan  Stewart  last  [»»• 
■•that  five  years  from  now  the  hotels  will  be 
there  "  He  Is  delighted  at  the  prospect.  "Let  s 
do  something  big  enough  for  a  change. ' 

What  will  this  mean,  in  terms  of  the  region 
as  a  whole?  "Slow  death."  says  Park  Su- 
nerlntendent  John  C.  Raftery  succinctly. 
-Portions  of  the  park  literally  face  ruina- 
tion "  It  is  shocking  but  true  that  there  has 
been  no  coordinated  attempt  to  determine 
scientifically  the  impact  of  the  airport,  much 
less  the  surrounding  development,  on  the 
total  environment.  Yet  one  needs  only  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  ecology  to  realize 
the  consequences  of  such  a  concentration  of 
men  and  machines  on  a  vast  man-made  is- 
land in  the  heart  of  a  swamp.  Can  an  area  of 
perhaps  150  square  miles  be  drained  for 
urban  and  industrial  subdivision  without  af- 
fecting the  quantity  and  quality  of  water 
flowing  through  the  Everglades?  Pollution  is 


inevitable.  How  much  and  how  deadly  cannot 
be  estimated,  but  enough  is  known  to  make 
one  shudder.  For  example,  on  takeoff  a  Jet 
plane  discharges  about  a  gallon  of  unbumed 
fuel  into  the  air:  two  gallons  a  minute,  ten 
years  from  now,  will  rain  down  on  the  water 
and  vegetation  of  the  Conservation  Area  that 
lies  Just  beyond  the  runway.  Add  to  this  all 
the  chemical  wastes  associated  with  any  large 
maintenance  and  servicing  operation.  Worst 
of  all  visualize  the  effluent,  domestic  as  wen 
as  industrial,  produced  by  a  city  whose  even- 
tual population  may  reach  over  a  million— 
along  with  the  pesticides  that  will  be  used  to 
keep  down  the  mosquitoes,  the  herbicides 
that  will  be  sprayed  along  the  roadways,  the 
fertilizers  that  will  run  off  in  Florida's  tor- 
rential rains. 

Nor   can   the  results   be   confined   to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  The  entire  environ- 
ment "downstream"— which  is  to  say  all  of 
central-southern  Florida— will  be  subject  to 
creeping  death.  It  will  not  always  be  obvious 
to  the  casual  visitor,  since  the  little  known 
forms  of  life  at  the  base  of  the  ecosystem— 
the  algae,  the  plants,  the  Insects— are  the 
ones   affected   first:    by  the  time  the  more 
spectacular  birds  and  animals  at  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  begin  to  crash,  it  will  be  too 
late   This  is  not  Just  horrid  fantasy:  serious 
effects  have  already  been  observed.  Replace- 
ment of  one  tvpe  of  algae  by  another  Is  a  - 
ready    taking    place,    and    pesticide    levels 
found  in  the  tissue  of  fish  taken  from  the 
park  are  already  alarmingly  high.  Concerned 
with  "the  far-reaching  effect  on  the  entire 
environment  of  south  Florida"  of  the  Jetport 
and  satellite  developments,  state  and  federal 
conservation  agencies  and  private  conserva- 
tion groups  addressed  over  a  hundred  ques- 
tions  about   environmental   control   to   the 
Dade  County  Port  Authority.  The  answers 
added  up  to  a  litany  of  evasion:    'This  Is 
under  studv,"  "Cannot  be  answered  at  this 
time,"  "Studv  In  progress  at  this  time,      No 
study    of    this    t>T3e    has    presently    been 
started."     "No     such     studies     have     been 
conducted  ..." 

The   slow   poisoning   of   the   air   and   the 
water  may  escape  attention,  but  evolution 
has  not  yet  produced   a  human  being  in- 
sensitive to  the  roar  of  Jet  engines,  much 
less  to  a  sonic  boom.  The  Port  Authority, 
aware  of  complaints  from  residents  near  the 
existing    Miami    International    Airport,    has 
the  eSronterv  to  designate  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  a"  'sound  screen."  "The  park  and 
Conservation  Area  3  are  sound  barriers  in 
that  no  human  habitation  In  these  areas  is 
anticipated."    Spokesmen    for    the    aviation 
industry  are  even  franker:  "Favorable  noise 
environment   of   the   39-square-mile   site    is 
indicated  by  large  undeveloped  areas,  with 
Indian     reservations.     Everglades     National 
Park     and    state    water    conservation    areas 
serving  as  buffers  ..."  A  training  field  al- 
ready being  built,  and  known  to  some  air- 
line officials  as  the  'Green  Corn  Dance  Air- 
port" from  the  Indian  ceremonies  associated 
with  the  area,  is  expected  to  permit  24-hour 
training  operations  because  of  the  "absence 
of  neighbors  to  complain  about  the  noise. 
Though  the  filght  plan  calls  for  planes  to 
gain  altitude  (when  they  are  at  their  nois- 
iest)   directly    over    the    park,    the   Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  ^Uaml  area  man- 
ager Is  not  concerned.  '•Nobody  will  be  close 
enough  to  complain— except,  possibly,  alli- 
gators."  Except,  possibly,  the   Indians   who 
have   lived   there   for   generations,   and   the 
one    million    annual    visitors    to    the    park, 
whose   chance    for   a   wilderness   experience 
will  have  gone  forever. 

Unlike  other  Port  Authority  officials,  the 
director  is  brutally  frank.  If  the  wilderness 
and  wildlife  are  to  be  protected,  "the  conser- 
vationists had  better  start  saving  up  their 
pennies  around  the  country  and  buy  the 
land  "  As  he  well  knows,  the  conservation- 
ists don't  have  that  many  pennies.  Neither 
does  the  National  Park  Service,  which  ideally 


should  have  acquired  the  land  at  the  time 
the  park  was  esUbllshed.  The  Port  Author- 
Itv's  pennies,  however,  are  safely  Invested. 
Another  comment  by  Mr.  Stewart  Is  even 
more  revealing:  "If  the  airport  doesn  t  de- 
velop the  way  we  think  it  will,  we  U  have 
twenty  square  miles  of  real  estate  we  can 
sell  off.  It  will  stlU  be  a  good  deal. ' 

What  then  Is  to  be  done?  Has  ecological 
disaster  again  won  the  race  against  educa- 
tion? Not  quite.  The  boosters  and  specula- 
tors are  far  in  the  lead,  but  they  still  face 
the  hurdle  of  public  opinion.  If  the  people 
haven't  raised  their  voices,  it  is  because  the> 
haven't  known   what   is   at  stake— or  have 
been  baffled   into  silence  by   a  churned-up 
political  scene  as  obscure  to  the  outsider  as 
a  squirming  alligator  hole  in  the  dry  season. 
The  proposed  Jetport  site  lies  at  the  Junc- 
ture of  Collier,  Monroe,  and  Dade  counties 
collier   county   has  one   city,  Naples:    most 
of  the  rest  Is  cypress  swamp,  already  spawn- 
ing the  worst  type  of  "development,     from 
poachers'  shacks  to  colossal  real  estate  ven- 
tures   Here   Gulf   American   Corporation    is 
•building   new   worlds   for   a   better   tomor- 
row" on  a  lOO-square-mlle  tract  christened 
"Golden  Gate  Estates."  "The  wilderness  has 
been    pushed    aside."    the    promoters    boast, 
■with  calipers  and  slide  rules  .  .  .  draglines 
and    dynamite    rigs    ...    we    are    literally 
changing     the     face     of     Florida."     Monroe 
county,    less    fortunately    blessed,    consists 
only  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  a  bit  of  land 
north  of  the  park.  This  leaves  Dade  County- 
which  is  to  say  Miami- at  the  controls.  Up 
to  now  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority  has 
been  flying  high,  but  flying  by  the  seat  of  its 
pants— without   ecological   studies,   without 
even  a  master  plan  for  the  area.  Through  ar- 
rangement  with   the   other   counties,   Dade 
will  control  the  Jetport  area.  For  the  rest  it 
will  take  no  responsibility,  and  neither  will 
anvone  else. 

The  land  for  the  Jetport  has  already  been 
condemned,  and  construction  begun  on  that 
training  airport  with  a  $500,000  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation    From  a 
low-flying    plane   It    looks    like    a   fe"ertng 
wound  on  the  wilderness.  As  a  biologist  at 
the   Universltv  of   Miami   pointed  out,     the 
environment    has    already    been    drastically 
changed."  "The  engineers  who  are  engaged 
in  construction  are  not  concerned  with  en- 
vironment planning,"   states   the   Port   Au- 
thority. The  authority  says  it  is  "In  negotia- 
tion with  an  entirely  Independent  Overview 
Group  to  provide  advice  on  preservation  ol 
the  existing  environment.''  Flight  operations 
are    scheduled    to    start    long    before    these 
studies  have  been  completed:   they  will,  in 
fact   be  post-mortems.  Yet,  by  admission  of 
the  authority   itself,  sites  for  the  training 
port   have   been   under   consideration   since 
1957   Even  now.  when  planning  consult-ints 
are  finallv  being  hired,  their  work  is  -"mited 
only   to  the   training   port   as   part   of   tne 
airport."  .    . 

"Facts  "  wrote  Winston  Churchill,  'are  bet- 
ter than' dreams."  Not  in  Dade  County  they 
aren't    Shooting  words  are  safer.  Richard  H. 
judv   deputv  director  of  the  Port  Authority 
"ani  formerly  comptroller  of  the  State  Road 
Department),   assures  conservationists  tliat 
their  interests  will  be  protected.  He  doesn  t 
say  how.  Bv  discussing  the  P'-°''»en\P'f^- 
meal  with  the  various  agencies  involved-the 
Flood  control  District,  the  Game  and  Fresh 
Wat«r  Pish  commission,  the  Federal  Avin- 
tlon  Administration  ino  trouble  there!.,  the 
State   Board    of    Conservation,   etc.— he    has 
bunt  up   a   fine   file   of   letters   of   consent, 
each  being  concerned  only  with  the     Juris- 
dictional areas  for  which  this  agency  is  re- 
sponsible." (Mr.  Judy  did  slip  up  o^ce  when 
he  apparently  sponsored  a  highway  to  Aliam^ 
straight  through  the  holdings  of  the  Flood 
Control  District.  This  was  too  much.     I  am 
extremely  sorry,"  he  wrote  "  its  chairma^ 
"that  one  of  the  suggested    1--5   corridors 
that  runs  through  the  middle  of  Conserva- 
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tlon  Area  3  waa  even  located  on  the  map 
which  I  uaed  aa  an  exhibit  In  my  presenta- 
tion to  you."  "Jurtadlctlon'*  is  the  key  word 
here.  Without  some  overall  control,  Mr. 
Judy's  lullaby  leads  only  to  nightmares. 
"Dade  County  Port  Authority  has  no  re- 
sponsibility or  Jurisdiction  for  off-airport 
areas  .  .  .  this  will  depend  on  controls  by 
other  appropriate  agencies."  What  agencies? 
"If  the  affected  agencies  are  Involved  In  co- 
ordination with  the  Port  Authority."  wrote 
a  representative  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  as  late  as  last  October, 
"they  are  quite  unaware  of  it." 

The  Port  Authority's  objective  is  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  southern  Florida.  In 
the  deputy  director's  own  words  (alas  for 
consistency)  It  is  not  confined  to  the  airport 
area.  In  a  letter  to  Arnold  Ramos,  district 
engineer  of  the  Florida  State  Road  Depart- 
ment on  November  8.  1968.  Judy  urged  "that 
we  move  with  great  speed"  in  planning  the 
transportation  corridor.  (Secretary  John  A. 
Volpe's  Department  of  Transportation  has 
since  made  a  grant  of  $200,000  for  this  pur- 
pose.) He  goes  on  to  say  that  "four  of  the 
world's  major  airlines  are  standing  by  to  help 
implement  the  final  engineering  concepts 
.  .  .  JU  we  can  establish  this  schedule  we 
i;an  ptpmote  new  air  Industries  to  locate  in 
Dade  and  Collier  counties."  Where  but  in 
"off-airport"  areas,  for  which  "we"  have  no 
resf)onslblllty?  Meanwhile  the  Miami  office 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
while  doing  lip  service  to  "compatibility  with 
park  Interests,"  cannot  contain  its  enthusi- 
asm. "The  start  of  this  airport  is  a  great  event 
for  southern  Florida.  When  you  thlnlc  of 
what  New  York.  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  or 
Loe  Angeles  would  give  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity .  .  ." 

The  local  interests  know  what  they  want 
and  they  are  determined  to  get  it;  the  fate 
of  a  national  park  is  not  their  concern.  But 
where  has  the  federal  government  been  all 
this  time — specifically,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  its  agency,  the  National 
Park  Service?  The  Park  Service  has  stated 
that  the  Port  Authority's  search  for  a  Jet 
training  site  first  came  to  its  attention 
"early  in  1967"  (ten  years  after  the  search, 
according  -o  Mr.  Judy,  had  begun),  and  that 
"subsequently,  the  plans  were  enlarged  to 
include  regular  commercial  operations,  in- 
cluding SST's."  Deeply  involved  in  the  ap- 
parently endless  struggle  to  assure  water  for 
the  Everglades,  park  officials  were  slow  In 
recognizing  the  new  menace  to  the  Jetport. 
and  accepted  at  face  value  the  assurances 
that  park  values  would  be  protected.  "Don't 
be  concerned."  was  the  line  taken  by  the 
Port  Authority,  "we'll  consult  you  before  we 
pick  a  site." 

Tlie  site  was  actually  chosen  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  in  the  late  fall  of  1967,  when 
Dade  County  got  the  right  to  acquire  land  In 
Collier  County;  there  had  been  no  approval 
from  the  National  Park  Service.  On  Decem- 
ber 20,  1968,  the  superintendent  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
director  of  the  Port  Authority  (showing  that 
the  Park  Service,  like  the  rest  of  us,  only 
knows  what  it  reads  in  the  papers) :  "A  re- 
cent news  column  by  Mr.  Clark  Ashe  of  the 
Miami  News  states  that  the  Port  Authority 
has  demonstrated  It  has  been  clearing  its 
moves  wtlh  the  Flood  Control  District,  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  and  other  conserva- 
tion-minded agencies  for  many  months.  I 
was  aware  of  and  pleased  by  the  series  of 
meetings  initiated  by  your  design  firm  to 
develop  the  problem  areas  resulting  from  the 
Jetport  development.  The  initial  development 
at  the  Jetport  site  Is  now  proceeding  rapidly, 
yet,  to  my  knowledge,  we  have  not  been  ad- 
vised how  the  Authority  proposes  to  resolve 
any  of  those  matters  of  concern  that  evolved 
from  the  meetings.  Since  the  Jetport  has  the 
potential  for  a  significant  and  perhaps  disas- 
trous effect  oa  Everglades  National  Park,  I 
am  concerned  that  we  have  not  been  In- 


cluded In  further  planning  or  advised  regard- 
ing your  proposed  solution  to  the  very  seri- 
ous questions  that  have  been  vised." 

Another  trftglc  example  of  too  little  and 
too  late?  The  layman  who  la  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  United  States  Government  as  a 
fairly  powerful  protector  of  the  nation's  heri- 
tage gets  quite  a  Jolt  when  he  reads  the  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  that  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1969  (high  time!),  in  Miami 
between  representatives  of  the  Interior  De- 
ptirtment,  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District,  the  Sierra  Club,  and 
the  National  Audubon  Society  to  determine, 
among  other  things,  what  position  the  de- 
partment should  take  at  the  public  hearings 
the  following  day.  It  was  decided  that  "strong 
arguments  should  be  avoided"  and  that  the 
presentation  of  "the  facts  concerning  the 
federal  government's  interest  and  involve- 
ment would  only  show  the  weakness  that  the 
government  has  in  achieving  proper  planning 
and  oontrol  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Everglades  area."  Whatever  the  "weak- 
ness" of  Interior's  position  (we  shall  come  to 
this  shortly) .  the  shocking  fact  remains  that 
no  formal  statement  concerning  the  Jetport 
had  been  made  up  to  this  time  to  the  Dade 
County  Port  Authority  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  power- 
less in  the  face  of  a  determined  local  pres- 
sure group?  Not,  in  this  case,  if  the  Secre- 
taries of  Transportation  and  Interior  are 
willing  to  act.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cooperate  and 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  developing  any  transportation  project. 
Furthermore  "the  Secretary  [of  Transporta- 
tion) shall  not  approve  any  project  or  pro- 
gram that  requires  the  use  of  any  publicly 
owned  land  from  a  public  park,  recreation 
area,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge"  un- 
less there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
native and  unless  such  a  program  includes 
all  possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to 
such  a  park.  By  the  Port  Authority's  own  ad- 
mission. Everglades  National  Park  is  to  be 
used  as  a  climb-out  area  and  as  a  sound 
buffer.  The  harm  to  the  park  is  obvious. 
The  state  conservation  and  recreation  area 
will  also  be  used  as  a  sound  buffer,  and  for 
surface  transportation  to  Miami.  No  one  can 
claim  with  a  straight  face  that  there  has 
been  "all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm,"  either  from  intolerable  noise  or  from 
pollution,  or  that  all  feasible  and  prudent 
alternatives   have    been   explored. 

On  April  23rd  (shortly  after  the  president 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society  had  called 
four  other  major  conservation  organizations 
to  a  strategy  session,  where  a  nationwide  co- 
alition was  planned  to  carry  the  fight 
straight  to  Washington)  a  meeting  which 
represented  "practically  the  entire  conser- 
vation and  environmental  movement  In  the 
United  States"  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  pointing  out  the 
damage  that  a  Jetport  on  the  projected  site 
would  cause  to  the  national  park  and  state 
conservation  area,  and  stating  the  belief  that 
the  Secretary  "is  In  a  position  to  settle  this 
question"  without  need  for  any  legislative 
action.  Then  In  early  June,  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  held  hearings  on  what  he  termed  a 
"classic  case  history  of"  the  Impact  of  modem 
technology  on  the  environment.  The  purpose 
was  "to  review  the  process  of  federal  decision- 
making which  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
flicting patterns  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
land  use  which  presently  threatens  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park" — and,  by  extension, 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  the  legislation 
he  has  Introduced  to  establish  a  national 
environmental  policy. 

Under  questioning  from  the  committee, 
there  emerged  an  amazing  pattern  of  confu- 
sion and  frustration  In  high  places:  confu- 


sion because  each  branch  of  the  govertunent 
bad  been  acting  (or  falling  to  act)  Independ- 
ently; frustration  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, lacking  either  an  environmental 
policy  or  the  police  power  for  enforcement, 
finds  itself  at  the  mercy  of  state  govern- 
ments whose  machinery  is  even  more  archaic, 
and  who  are  therefore  in  turn  thwarted  by 
local  authorities  whose  single  goal  is  eco- 
nomic development,  and  who  can  proceed 
on  their  own  as  long  as  they  can  raise  the 
money.  It  soon  became  clear  that  no  high- 
level  discussions  had  ever  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Interior  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  State  of 
Florida  before  the  Jetport  site  was  chosen; 
that  the  Port  Authority  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  had  not  even  seri- 
ously attempted  to  bring  state  or  federal 
conservation  agencies  into  the  making  of  the 
decision.  Other  sites  with  less  of  an  ecologi- 
cal impact  could  have  been,  and  still  can 
be  found.  As  an  ultimate  absurdity,  one  such 
site  was  rejected  because  the  counties  in- 
volved could  not  agree  on  the  allocation  of 
landing  fees. 

As  now  located,  the  E\'erglades  Jetp>ort  is  an 
abortive  offspring  of  the  unholy  wedlock  of 
the  booster  and  the  engineer.  It  represents 
the  same  philosophy  that  allows  industry  to 
pollute  air  and  water  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster, agriculture  to  use  poisons  like  DDT 
long  after  the  hazards  are  known,  the  Army 
Engineers  to  dam  rivers  and  dig  canals  with 
no  concern  for  the  total  environment.  The 
peak  of  such  folly  was  almost  achieved,  not 
surprisingly.  In  the  Everglades  country,  when 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  decided  to  "pull  the 
plug"  in  Canal  m  to  see  whether  the  result 
would  be  as  disastrous  as  ecologists  claimed. 
Fortunately  the  latter  were  alert.  A  frantic 
weekend  of  calculations  with  a  computer 
showed  that  the  whole  area  would  be  covered 
with  two  feet  of  saltwater.  The  plug  is  still 
in  place.  But  the  philosophy  endures:  you  are 
an  alarmist  until  you  can  be  proved  dead. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  example,  while 
recognizing  the  enormous  water  requirements 
of  a  future  city  of  a  million  people,  does  not 
want  to  "make  an  issue"  of  park  water  needs 
"until  the  situation  gets  tight."  The  Corps 
claims  that  it  has  no  legal  right  to  establish 
regulations  to  provide  the  park  with  water. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  disagrees. 
The  Undersecretary,  Russell  E.  Train,  believes 
that  regulations  should  be  set  up  now;  the 
plan  of  the  Corps  is  "to  invite  growth,  and 
then  struggle  with  the  results  later." 

The  present  priorities  of  the  Corps  and  of 
the  state  are  clear:  people  first,  agriculture 
second.  Everglades  National  Park  third — If 
there  is  any  water  left  over.  "You  can  grow 
as  long  as  you  can  steal  water  from  the  park," 
remarked  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, pointing  out  that  we  are  producing  with 
federal  money  far  more  water  than  the  park 
is  asking  for.  "We  don't  have  to  sit  here  and 
be  clobbered  by  the  State  of  Florida."  Turn- 
ing specifically  to  the  problem  of  the  Jetport. 
he  concluded  that  we  have  only  two  alter- 
natives. Either  we  stop  it  at  the  present  site, 
"or  we  publicly  admit  that  we  are  going  to 
destroy  the  park."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
state  and  local  political  leaders  share  his 
concern. 

Can  it  be  stopped?  A  "task  force"  has  fi- 
nally been  appointed  to  make  technical  stud- 
ies that  should  have  been  started  long  ago, 
before  any  site  was  selected.  Ecologists  are  be- 
ing asked  for  immediate  answers  to  problems 
that  take  years  to  solve,  while  the  promoters 
and  engineers  go  blithely  ahead,  a  procedure 
which  has  been  well  described  as  a  "built-in 
systein  for  errors."  There  is  lots  of  time,  says 
the  Port  Authority;  we  don't  expect  to  start 
construction  of  the  commercial  Jetport  till 
1975.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  they  are  com- 
pleting the  first  training  runway  and  are 
pressing  for  decisions  on  highway  location 
that  will  lock  In  the  commercial  site  beyond 
any  hope  of  future  change.  The  Department 
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of  Transportation  admits  that  transportaUon 
programs  are  on  a  collision  course  with  en- 
vironmental management.  Interior  promises 
to  "do  everything  in  it«  power"  to  stop  the 
Jetport  if  it  is  satisfied  that  either  the  train- 
ing field  or  the  commercial  airport  will  de- 
stroy the  park.  On  April  30.  1968,  James  L. 
Hamilton,  special   assistant  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel,  wrote  to  Robert 
Wenkam,  chairman  of  the  Hawaii  chapter  of 
the  Sierra  Club:  "As  regards  other  Park  Sys- 
tem problems,  I  can  only  say  that  no  single 
problem  approaches  in  seriousness  the  threat 
posed   to   Everglades   National   Park   by   the 
proposed  Miami  Jetport.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  arranging  studies  to  determine  what  ad- 
verse effects  wUl  occur  and  what  measures 
are  realistically  available  to  reduce  these  ef- 
fects to  tolerable  levels.  The  studies  may  re- 
veal  however,  that  the  park  and  the  Jetport 
wUl'not  be  compatible.  In  which  case  reloca- 
tion of  the  proposed  Jetport  will  be  the  only 
solution    And  as  we  face  this  problem,  we 
must  yet  bear  in  mind  that  the  ultimate  so- 
lution of  the  park's  water  problem,  while  now 
In  the  offing,  remains  unobUlned." 

A  meeting  between  Secretaries  Hickel  and 
Volpe  took  place,  we  are  told,  the  day  before 
the  Jackaon  CMnmlttee  hearings  opened.  The 
final  decision  may  rest,  after  all,  not  with 
the  Dade  County  Park  Authority,  but  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  bis 
Cabinet.  The  Jetport  Issue  "will  be  the  first 
crunching  test"  (in  Senator  Nelson's  words) 
of  the  President's  newly  appointed  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council.  Moving  It  to  another 
site  "will  cause  one  hell  of  an  uproar,  but  it 
can  be  done." 

It  can.  If  we  care  enough,  it  will. 


Charge  only  with  the  understanding  that 
it  be  considered  simultaneuusly  with  their 
recommendations  on  tax  reform  and  that 
during  the  interval  it  would  only  permit 
an  extension  of  the  income  tax  withhold- 
ing rate  for  one  quarter,  or  from  June  30 

to  September  30.  .  .v.  ^    *  *»,,. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  tnia 
point  the  resolution  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee,  as  forwarded  to  the 
Finance  Committee  on  July  15,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee, having  met  and  considered  the  mat- 
ter of  the  extension  of  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge, hereby  resolves:  ^      ,^    w^ 

That  meaningful  tax  reform  should  be 
adopted  as  a  means  or  achieving  an  equi- 
table national  income  tax  poUcy,  and  fur- 
ther resolves. 

That  any  proposal  to  extend  the  Income 
tax  surcharge  be  considered  simultaneously 
with  recommendations  on  meaningful  tax 
reform  and  further  resolves. 

That  the  present  income  tax  withholding 
rates  be  continued  after  June  30,  1969  for 
a  period  of  one  quarter  to  permit  full  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  reform 
and  extension  of  the  surtax 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SURTAX 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  week  the  Senate  rejected 
the  administration's  request  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  surtax  on  the  phased - 
out  basis— 6  months  at  10  percent  and 
6  months  at  5  percent— and  also  rejected 
the  repeal  of  the  7 -percent  investment 
tax  credit. 

During  and  since  the  consideration 
of  that  tax  measure  considerable  com- 
ments have  been  made  and  some  misun- 
derstanding has  developed  as  to  the 
highly  irregular  procedure  followed  to- 
ward obtaining  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  To 
keep  the  record  straight  the  foUowmg  is 
a  brief  chronologj'. 

On  June  30,  1969,  the  House  passed 
HJl  12290,  which  extended  the  surtax 
on  a  phased-out  basis  for  a  full  year 
and  repealed  the  investment  tax  credit 
retroactively  effective  April  18.  1969. 
The  bill  also  contained  two  other  sec- 
Uons— one  extending  the  excise  taxes 
on  telephones  and  automobiles  for  an 
additional  year,  from  January  1.  1970. 
through  December  31,  1970,  and  the 
other  section  substantiaUy  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  tax  liability  of  those 
taxpayers  in  the  lower  brackets. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  held  5 
days  of  hearings  on  the  measure  as 
passed  by  the  House.  Th3  hearings  were 
held  on  July  8.  9,  11.  14.  and  15. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  hearings,  July  15, 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  on  Finance  a 
resolution  which  informed  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  terms  under  which  the 
bill  could  be  considered  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate The  Finance  Committee  was  advised 
that  the  Senate  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee would  permit  consideration  of  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  income  tax  sur- 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 2  days  later.  July  17,  the  Finance 
Committee  met  in  executive  session  and 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  B  rejected  the  right  of 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  to 
dictate  to  it  the  amendments  or  bills 
that  it  could  or  could  not  report  to  the 
Senate  Instead,  the  committee  ordered 
H  R  12290  reported  in  exactly  the  same 
form  in  which  it  had  passed  the  House. 

Thus,  on  Friday,  July  18,  the  bill  H.R. 
12290  was  placed  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar and  was  ready  for  Senate  considera- 
tion. 

On  July  23  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee meeting  again  in  executive  ses- 
sion, deUvered  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  which  it  insisted  must  be  en- 
tered into  prior  to  any  Senate  consider- 
ation being  given  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  tax  bill. 

In  the  letter,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  had  decided  that  no 
consideration  would  be  given  to  any  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  12290  except  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  sui'tax,  but  this  time  they 
would  agree  to  extend  the  surtax— not 
simply  the  withholding  authority— for  4 
months,  or  until  October  31. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  instructions  from  the  Democratic 
policy  committee,  as  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 

DEMOCEATIC  POUCY  COMMllTlt. 

July  23. 1969. 

Hon.  RtJSSEix  B.  Long,  .  „    „ 

Chairman,  finance  Committee,  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Russell:  On  July  22,  the  Majority 
PoUcy  Committee  met  and  considered  fur- 
ther the  fiow  scheduling  of  legislaUon  on  the 
surtax  extension  and  tax  reform.  In  doing  so 
the  Committee  was  responding  both  to  your 
earlier  efforts  to  resolve  this  difficulty  and 


also  to  the  Admlnlstration'B  views  as  ad- 
vanced at  the  recent  White  House  meeting. 
The  Committee  U  persuaded  that  a  perma- 
nent extension  of  the  surtax  must  remain 
wedded  to  tax  reform,  not  only  In  words  but 
in  scheduling  procedures  leet  there  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  burden  of  the  surtax  on  wage- 
earners  and  salaried  employees  without  a 
bona  fide  opportunity  to  bring  about  in 
legislation,  corrections  in  the  inequities  of 
the  present  tax  structure. 

The  Committee  Is  appreciative  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's desire  to  provide  prompt  re- 
assurance to  the  business  community  and 
to  foreign  governments  with  respect  to  the 
surtax  By  unanimous  vote,  therefore,  it  was 
resolved  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Administration 
certain  suggestions.  If  acceptable  on  all  sides, 
the  Committee  would  consider  communicat- 
ing these  suggestions  to  the  Senate  as  the 
position  of  the  Policy  Committee. 

(1)  If  the  Finance  Conunittee  reporU  out 
on  the  vehicle  of  any  minor  House  bill  now 
in  Committee,  an  extension  of  the  surtax 
(not  simply  the  withholding  authority)  until 
October  31.  the  Senate  wllUng.  the  bill  would 
be  brought  up  for  consideration  without  de- 
lay It  would  be  understood  that  this  bUl  as 
it  comes  from  Committee  would  carry  noth- 
ing else  except  the  surtax  extension.  I: 
promptlv  p.assed  in  that  form  by  the  Senaie 
and  approved  by  the  House,  the  measure 
would  provide  assurance  of  a  continuance 
of  the  surtax  until  October  31. 

(2)  When  the  promised  tax  reform  bill  ar- 
rives at  the  Senate  from  the  House,  it  would 
be  stopped  at  the  door  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  oi.  Finance  by  the  Senate  with 
instructions  to  report  back  with  or  without 
amendment  by  no  later  than  October  15. 

(3)  Consideration  of  the  continuance  ol 
the  stutax  beyond  October  31  could  then  be 
considered  in  Juxtaposition  to  the  tax  re- 
form bill  which  the  Finance  Conunlttee  will 
have  reported  by  instruction  of  the  Senate 
no  later  thaii  October  15. 

The  Policy  Committee  will  be  glad  to  have 
any  reactions  from  the  Finance  Committee 
to  this  suggestion  as  to  possible  procedures 
for  scheduling.  In  any  event  please  be  as- 
sured, Russell,  of  my  personal  appreciation 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  Policy  Committee 
for  your  efforts  to  bring  about  reforms  in 
the  tax  structure  in  tandem  with  surtax  ex- 
tension. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  day  or  so  later,  apparently 
after  a  series  of  meetings  between  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  a  further  proposal  was  made. 

This  time  the  Democratic  poUcy  com- 
mittee's proposal  provided  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  for  5  months,  or  until 
November  30.  1969,  and  was  coupled  with 
the  promise  of  the  Democratic  members 
of   the   Finance   Committee   that   they 
would  report  the  tax  reform  package  to 
the  full  Senate  no  later  than  October  31. 
1969  This  agreement  was  contingent  up- 
on advance  Senate  agreement  to  con- 
sider only  the  extension  of  the  surtax  on 
a  5 -month  basis,  and  it  was  emphasized 
that    before    this    measure    would    be 
brought  before  the  Senate  the  Demo- 
craUc  poUcy  committee  n-ust  have  com- 
plete    assurance     that    no     addiUonal 
amendments  deaUng  with  the  extension 
of  the  surtax  for  the  full  year  or  for  the 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  would  be 
offered  or  attached  thereto. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  July 
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24  memorandum  of  instructions  by  tne 
Democratic  policy  committee  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  agreed  upon  the  following  under- 
standing: 

1.  Support  an  extension  of  the  surtax  xin- 
tU  November  30,  1969.  This  vrtll  be  accom- 
plished by  attaching  this  temporary  extension 
to  a  separate  House-passed  bill.  The  House- 
passed  surtax  extension,  containing  the  in- 
vestment credit  repeal,  the  extension  of  the 
excise  taxes  and  the  change  of  the  standard 
deduction  will  renaaln  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar untU  the  tax  reform  bill  is  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Democratic  members  of  that 
Committee  have  given  their  assurance  that 
the  tax  reform  package  will  be  reported  to 
the  full  Senate  not  later  than  October  31, 
1969. 

3.  pie  Democratlce  Policy  Committee  has 
encforsed  the  position  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mlt'tee  that  the  date  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  repeal  will  be  Identical  to  that  date 
In  the  House-passed  bill  (April  18,  1969). 
The  endorsement  was  at  the  specific  request 
of  the  Democratic  Finance  Committee  mem- 
bers to  assure  all  that  the  Investment  credit 
repeal  Is  endorsed  and  the  date  is  specified  as 
contained  in  the  bill  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Pursuit  of  this  understanding  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  contingent  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship which  has  been  pressing  In  the  Finance 
Committee  and  on  the  Senate  fioor  for  the 
extension  of  the  surtax.  May  I  say  that  many 
of  the  members  present  today  went  along 
with  this  understanding  notwithstanding 
grave  reservations  about  the  usefulness  of 
the  continuance  of  the  surtax  as  an  antl- 
Infiatlonary  measure.  The  approach  Is  of- 
fered as  an  accommodation  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. If  It  is  not  acceptable,  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  Is  compelled  to  stand  on 
its  previous  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
at  no  point  during  any  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee were  the  minority  members  being 
consulted:  however,  these  instructions 
were  being  relayed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  sometime 
later  became  known  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  ad- 
ministration. The  minority  members  of 
the  committee  made  it  clear  that  we 
would  not  be  a  part  of  any  such  pre- 
arranged agreement  but  that  we  would 
insist  upon  the  right  of  the  full  Senate 
to  consider  and  vote  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  surtax  was  to  be  extended  for  a  lim- 
ited period  or  for  the  full  year,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  Senate  must  have 
the  right  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

On  July  30  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recognizing  the  apparent  deadlock 
In  the  Senate,  reported  and  passed  H.R. 
13080,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  pro- 
vide a  further  15-day  extension  of  the 
withholding  rates. 

The  day  before,  on  July  29,  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  had  met  again 
with  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  released  a  state- 


ment to  the  effect  that  they  had  agreed 
that  they  would:  First,  reject  the  15- day 
extension  of  the  withholding  rates;  and 
second,  renew  the  previous  offer  to  sup- 
port an  extension  of  the  surtax  until  No- 
vember 30,  1969,  with  an  understanding, 
with  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  that  the  major  tax 
reform  measure  would  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  October.  31.  This  offer  to  ex- 
tend for  5  months  the  surtax  was  con- 
tingent, however,  upon  an  agreement  by 
the  administration  and  the  minority 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  that 
no  amendments  to  the  tax  bill  would  be 
considered  after  it  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  other  than  the  one  pro- 
posal; namely,  the  5-month  extension  of 
the  surtax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  released  by  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  dated  July  29, 
1969,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Oftice  of  the 

MAJORrrr  I>eader, 
Washington,  DC,  July  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Ev:  In  an  attempt  to  carry  out  my 
promise  at  our  meeting  this  morning  in  the 
Vice  President's  office,  I  am  sending  this 
statement  to  you,  the  Vice  President,  and 
Senator  Williams  so  that.  If  you  desire,  you 
can  discuss  It  with  your  colleagues. 

I  have  been  Instructed  by  the  Policy- 
Finance  Committee  to  make  a  public  state- 
ment on  this  situation  today.  I  will  not  do  so, 
however,  until  you  have  completed  your  dis- 
cussion and  are  on  the  floor. 
With  best  p>ersonal  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MIKE  Mansfield. 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  met 
with  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  today.  The  Joint  membership 
agreed  unanimously  that  a  further  15-day 
extension  of  the  withholding  rates  would 
not  meet  the  problem  of  surtax-extension. 
Rather  It  would  serve  only  to  postpone  a  de- 
cision and  create  an  unnecessary  pall  of 
uncertainty. 

The  group  agreed  further  that  the  previ- 
ous offer  to  the  minority  to  support  an  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  until  November  30, 
1969  on  a  separate  House-passed  bill — with 
the  understanding  that  the  general  tax  re- 
form measure  would  be  reported  by  October 
31 — should  be  renewed  as  offering  the  best 
prospect  of  passing  a  surtax-extension  and 
still  meeting,  the  public  demand  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  inequities  in  the  present  tax 
structure. 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee-Finance 
Committee  group  agreed  unanimously  to  re- 
new the  effort  to  secure  a  five-months  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  approach  receives  the  accord  of  the 
Administration  and  the  minority  leadership. 
This  endorsement  seems  necessary  to  pre- 
clude the  offering  of  extraneous  amendments 
to  the  House-passed  bill  which  would  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  effecting  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  until  November  30. 

If  the  Administration  and  the  Minority 
Leadership  give  the  word  on  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  compromise,  the  Leadership  is  pre- 
pared to  move  without  delay — it  is  prepared 
to  move  today — In  an  effort  to  bring  the  sur- 


tax extension  before  the  Senate  for  prompt 
disposition.  I  would  hope  for  the  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  Minority  Leader  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  this  urgent  and  difficult 
matter. 

The  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  9951,  which  is 
on  the  calendar  would  provide  the  vehicle. 
The  controversial  amendment  in  this  bill 
dealing  with  foundations  would  be  re- 
moved— as  per  the  earlier  offer  of  Senator 
Williams— since  this  matter  is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  general  tax  reform  package. 
The  extension  of  the  surtax — and  nothin?; 
more — would  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
that  committee  amendment. 

Without  clearance  all  round,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  an  extension  of  the  surtax  can 
be  brought  about  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  offer  was  likewise  rejected  by 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  basis  that:  First,  to  enter  into  any 
such  advance  agreement  would  be  deny- 
ing the  Senate  its  historical  right  to 
make  its  own  decision  as  to  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  approve  a  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee;  and  second, 
many  of  us  were  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  a  prompt 
decision  as  to  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  extend  the  excise  taxes  and  if  so  at 
what  rates  and  for  what  period,  and 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  repeal  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  if  so  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  action,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent if  any  certain  industries  would  be 
exempt,  was  creating  an  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance in  the  financial  communities 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  unwarranted  delay  by  Congress  in 
making  its  final  decision  on  these  top 
measures  was  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
inflation,  and  we  feared  that  unless  the 
decisions  were  made  promptly  this  period 
of  indecision  could  precipitate  a  reces- 
sion. For  this  reason  many  of  us  insisted 
that  we  would  enter  Into  no  agreement 
that  did  not  provide  for  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
the  full-year's  extension  and  also  to  vote 
as  to  whether  or  not  Congress  wanted  to 
repeal  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Finally,  on  July  30,  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  majority  leader  wherein 
the  Senate  on  the  following  day,  July  31, 
was  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  and  vote  on  both  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  surtax  and  tne  ques- 
tion of  repealing  the  investment  tax 
credit. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  consent  agreement  as  entered 
into  on  that  date  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  unanimous-consent  request  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  AcrrNG  President  pro  tempore.  The 
unanimous-consent   request   will   be   stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

'■Ordered,  That,  effective  Immediately  H.R. 
9951  be  made  the  pending  business  and  that 
during  its  further  consideration,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Gom- 
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mlttee:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
Chairman  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  moUon,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shaU  be  controlled  by  the  mlnortty 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 
Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  any 
amendment  dealing  exclusively  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  or  the  repeal  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  shall  be  received. 

•'Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Friday,  July  31,  on  a  rollcall  vote 
of  51  to  48,  the  Senate  approved  the  6 
months  rather  tlian  accept  the  full-year 
extension  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  as  had  previously  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  majority  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The  Senate  likewise,  on  the  same  day, 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  66  to  34,  rejected 
the  amendment  which  would  have  re- 
pealed the  investment  tax  credit. 

The  Senate  had  at  last  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  both  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
I  accept  its  decision;  however,  in  my 
opinion  Congress  has  made  a  mistake  in 
only  acting  on  a  temporary  basis.  The 
investment  tax  credit,  which  represents 
a  $3  billion  annual  subsidy  for  industrial 
plant  expansion,  in  a  period  of  high  em- 
ployment and  runaway  inflation  cannot 
be  justified,  and  likewise  failure  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  the  full  year  and 
thereby  remove  this  continued  uncer- 
tainty is  inflationary  and  will  only  re- 
sult in  continued  uncertainty  and  specu- 
lation as  to  what  action  Congress  may 
ultimately  take. 

With  interest  rates  at  the  highest  level 
In  the  history  of  our  country  and  with 
our  Government  now  operating  at  a  def- 
icit averaging  over  $600  million  per 
month  the  time  is  long  past  when  Con- 
gress can  postpone  these  hard  decisions. 
Congress  should  take  more  affirmative 
steps  both  toward  controlling,  Crovem- 
ment  expenditures  and  In  providing  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  restore  some  degree  of 
sanity  to  our  financial  picture. 

The  extension  of  the  surcharge  for  6 
months  was  but  a  faltering  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  regret  that  the 
Congress  did  not  face  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility and  make  a  real  effort  to  check 
this  inflation. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a  further 
discussion  of  the  unusual  if  not  highly 
arbitrary  procedure  that  prevailed  before 
getting  this  tax  bill  to  a  Senate  vote,  but 
I  will  add  that  I  hope  that  never  again 
will  the  political  arm  of  either  political 
party  try  to  dictate  how  a  Senate  com- 
mittee or  the  U.S.  Senate  must  vote  on 
any  bill  as  a  condition  to  having  a  bill 
considered. 

As  evidence  that  others  considered  the 
Senate's  action  inadequate  at  this  time 
of  inflationary  psychology,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  series  of  editorials 


appealing  In  the  August  1  Issues  of  the 
Evening  Star  and  the  Dally  News  ol 
Washington,  DC.  the  Evening  Journal 
of  WUmlngton,  Del.,  also  of  August  1 
and  the  August  4  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  all  commenting  upon  this  pro- 
posal, be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  1,  19691 
Half  a  Loaf 

The  outcome  yesterday  on  the  surtax  was 

verv  much  the  product  of  t^t.^^^t^lrt-Pwd' 
cratlc  majority  under  Mike  Mansfield  s  lead- 
ership In  line  with  their  continued  n- 
si7tence  on  delaying  a  ^ull-year  extension 
of  the  surtax  until  passage  of  a  **"  ^form 
package  is  assured,  the  Democrats  defeated 
an  amendment  to  extend  the  surtax  for  a 
full  vear.  They  reversed  field,  however  and 
voted  through  a  six-month  extension  of  the 
surtax  in  a  transparent  effort  to  avoid  being 
saddled  with  the  blame  for  letUng  the  surtax 
EO  off  the  books  altogether. 

How  is  one  to  view  this  half  a  loaf  of  stirtax 
now  with  the  implied  promise  of  the  rest  later 
if  tax  reform  is  approved  thU  session?  Ob- 
viously, as  the  saying  goes,  half  a  Joaf  is 
better  than  none.  This  surely  is  so  for  the 
lapse  of  the  surtax  would  probably  doom  the 
administration's  efforts  to  curb  inflation  as 
vfell  as  raise  serious  doubts  about  tne 
stability  of  the  dollar  in  the  world's  money 
markets.  ,    _.„ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertainty 
engendered  about  the  chances  for  a  full  year 
of  the  surtax  is  bound  to  feed  the  prevalUng 
inflationary  psychology  of  buy  and  borrow 
now  because  it  may  cost  more  later  on.  And 
this  at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  truly  in 
oerilous  straits;  real  economic  growth  has 
slowed  markedly  but  prices  continue  their 
inexorable  rise.  Without  doubt,  we  are  skat- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  bust,  with  its  predictably 
high  social  costs  in  out-of-work  teen-agers 
and  blacks. 

Perhwjs  by  the  first  of  the  year,  the  infla- 
tlonarv  steam  vrtU  bit  by  bit  have  gone  out  of 
the  economy.  The  point  is,  however,  that 
there  Is  on  present  form  absolutely  no  assur- 
ance whatsoever  of  such  a  slowdown.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  by  failing  to  act  now  to 
extend  the  surtax  for  a  full  year,  we  are 
running  a  dangerous  risk  with  the  future 
of  the  economy.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, moreover,  that  this  is  a  risk  which  the 
Senate's  Democratic  leadership  is  forcing 
upon  the  nation. 

What's  more,  there  is  a  paradox  in  the 
Democrats'  holding  out  for  tax  reform  as  the 
price  of  a  full-year  extension  of  the  stirtax 
that  also  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all. 
It  Is  not  the  Nixon  administration  that  is 
draeelng  its  feet  on  tax  reform.  The  adminis- 
tration, after  all,  has  sent  its  tax  reform 
proposals  to  the  HUl  and  is  on  record  as 
favoring  tax  reform  on  general  principle. 

Rather,  the  fate  of  tax  reform  rests  ulti- 
mately with  the  Democrats  who  control  both 
houses  of  Congress.  So  if  anyone  Is  to  blame 
for  not  moving  faster  on  tax  reform,  it  is  the 
Democrats  themselves.  Moreover,  the  plain 
fact  of  their  ultimate  responsibility  in  this 
matter  is  evidenced  by  the  deal  between 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield  and  Russell  Long, 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Senate  tax- 
writing  committee,  which  paved  the  way  for 
yesterday's  vote  on  the  surtax. 

The  grand  strategy  of  the  Democrats  in 
tying  r.  full-vear  extension  of  the  surtax  to 
tax  reform  doubtless  has  a  certain  high 
liberal  tone  to  it.  but  it  could  backfire  badly. 
While  it  is  still  not  too  late,  Mansfield  and 
company  should  pause  and  reconsider  what 
harm  they  may  infiict  upon  the  country,  not 


to  mention  damage  to  the  DemocraUc  party 
in  the  1970  elections. 


IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Daily  News. 

Aug.  1.  1969) 

Reckless   PoLrrics   in   the   Senate 

It  was  a  last-minute  "compromise"  and  it 
smelled  of  third-rate  politics  and  a  complete 
lack  of  responsible  understanding  of  the 
government's  financial  plight  and  the  in- 
roads of  inflation. 

The  Senate,  voted  to  extend  the  surcharge 
on  the  income  tax  for  only  six  months.  (The 
keyvote  was  only  51  to  48.) 

In  doing  this,  the  Senate  ignored  the  rest 
of  the  tax  bill  already  passed  by  the  House^ 
Left  out  of  the  Senate's  measure  Is  repeal  of 
the  seven  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit 
plan,  which  is  highly  infiatlonary  in  these 
limes.  And  left  out  were  extensions  of  the 
auto  and  phone  taxes. 

So  as  it  stands,  the  government  faces  the 
loss  of  «5  billion  or  $6  billion  in  revenue. 
Which  is  enough  to  wipe  out  the  surplus 
President  Nixon  had  planned  for  this  fiscal 

^^Sen  Mansfield,  the  Democratic  leader.  In- 
dicates these  other  tax  issues  can  be  brought 
up  in  the  Senate  later.  But  in  the  Ught  of 
the    senators    recent    zigs    and    zags.    who 

knows  "^ 

Anyway,  this  is  a  preposterous  way  of  do- 
ing business. 

Taxes  are  paid  by  the  people  and  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  country.  And  they  are  enUtled 
to  reasonable  notice  of  what  Is  expected  oi 
them  The  surWx  expired  June  30.  and  a 
month  later  the  Senate  voted  to  extend  a 
retroactively,  for  six  months;  leaving  until 
later  in  the  year  the  question  of  another  six- 
month  extension.  ^  ,  ,„„  on 
The  auto  and  phone  taxes  expired  June  JO. 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  the  Senate 
may  do  with  them  now. 

Tlie  investment  tax  credit  law  was  en- 
acted when  President  Kennedy  was  trjnng  to 
•get  the  counuy  moving."  It  gives  any  busi- 
ness a  tax  deduction  for  spending  money  on 
capital  improvements. 

But  huge  expenditures  for  capital  improve- 
ments are  exactly  what  the  government  has 
been  trying  to  dlscovu-age,  because  they  fuel 
infiation.  And  they  help  boost  interest  rates, 
which  many  of  the  same  Senate  Democrats 
have  been  walling  about. 

Moreover,  Sen.  Mansfield  and  his  fellow 
Democrats  ignored  a  plan  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  which  would  have  relieved  some 
12  million  of  the  nation's  poorest  taxpayers 
of  paying  anything  at  all.  They  are  the  same 
Democrats  who  have  been  clamoring  for 
"tax  reform." 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  this 
blundering  conduct  by  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats is  that,  with  a  Republican  in  the  White 
House,  they  think  they  are  playnng  cute 
poUtics  But  we  see  nothing  cute  about  jeop- 
ardizing the  Federal  budget,  or  adding  more 
push  to  infiation,  or  repudiating  a  tax  re- 
form the  Democrats  long  have  been  demand - 

'"^The  House  next  week  will  try  to  salvage 
sometmng  from  the  mess.  But  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Democratic  Senate,  in  short,  is 
stupid. 

IFrom     the     Wilmington      (Del.)      Evening 

Journal,  Aug.  1.  1969 1 

Surprise,  the  Svrtax  Lives 

The  Senate  consideration  of  the  surtax  ex- 
tension was  as  excitingly  uncertain  as  tlie 
rescue  of  Pauline  from  any  of  the  perils 
Hollywood  contrived  for  her.  Pauline  was  in- 
variably rescued  in  the  nick  of  time,  even 
though  she  virasn't  safe  forever.  The  Senate 
voted  to  extend  the  surtax  only  hours  befOTC 
it  was  due  to  expire  but  that  extension  won  t 
last  forever;  it  wont  even  last  the  12  months 
President  Nixon  insisted  it  should. 

As  a  result  of  the  prolonged  struggle  over 
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tho  surtax,  the  extension  approved  by  the 
Senate  would  be  at  the  current  10-percent 
rate  for  six  months.  That  was  the  price  de- 
manded by  Senate  Democrats,  led  by  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfleld,  D-Mont.,  for  the  extension. 
Any  more,  they  Insisted,  would  leave  them 
with  no  leverage  to  bring  about  necessary  tax 
reforms. 

Their  position  still  seems  unnecessary  and 
It  Ignores  some  Immediate  reforms  that  were 
Included  In  the  House  version  of  the  surtax 
extension.  Not  only  did  the  House  provide  for 
a  one-year  renewal  of  the  surtax,  six  months 
at  10  percent  and  the  remaining  six  at  5  per- 
cent, but  Its  version  included  repeal  of  the  7- 
peroent  Investment  tax  credit  and  reduction 
or  elimination  of  income  taxes  for  millions  of 
the  nation's  lower  Income  citizens. 

The  same  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  reported  that  measure  to  the  floor 
yesterday  approved  the  promised  tax  reform 
bin.  The  committee  chairman  is  Rep.  Wilbur 
D.  Mills  of  Arlcansas.  a  Democrat  like  the  sen- 
ators who  insisted  they  need  a  bargaining 
counter  for  tax  reform. 

There  never  has  been  any  genuine  doubt 
that  the  Administration,  which  has  proposed 
some  significant  tax  reforms,  and  m'  ibers  of 
Confess  were  serious  about  pledges  to  act 
on  tlie  Issue  How  necessary  additional 
muscle  Is  to  the  Democrats  Is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  agreed  now  to  a 
simple  six-month  extension  when  only  days 
ago  Sen.  Mansfield  rejected  any  extension  un- 
less tax  reforms  were  available  for  considera- 
tion too. 

The  Issue  of  the  surtax  had  been  debated 
originally  before  its  passage  last  year.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  the  need  for  an  exten- 
sion there  was  no  reason  to  delay  a  vote,  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  time  that  tax  reform  de- 
bate deserves  and  should  get. 

Despite  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate-passed  extensions,  the  question 
at  least  las  been  answered  before  the  with- 
holding procedure  had  to  be  Interrupted  and 
then  re-established.  What  everyone  knew  was 
going  to  be  necessary  has  been  done  but  was 
all  the  excitement  necessary? 

An  Unseemly  Spectacle 
Congre.ss  and  the  Administration  are  ex- 
pected to  tie  up  the  loose  ends  on  the  surtax 
extension  today,  but  even  barring  further 
mishaps  their  handling  of  the  Issue  has  been 
an  unseemly  spectacle.  Obviously  they  have 
not  begun  to  work  out  the  problems  of  run- 
ning the  nation  while  one  political  party 
controls  the  White  House  and  the  other 
holds  Capitol  Hill. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  surtax  argu- 
ment will  be  resolved  by  an  uneasy  compro- 
mise. The  Administration  will  not  get  the 
full  12-month  extension  It  sought,  but  nei- 
ther will  the  Senate  Democrats  succeed  In 
passing  tax  reform  before  the  surtax  Is  ex- 
tended. The  ironic  thing  Is  that  leaders  In 
both  parties  professea  to  support  both  meas- 
ures. Their  differences  about  which  should 
be  passed  first  aroee  over  who  gets  credit 
or  blame  for  what,  and  the  argument  had 
all  the  grace  of  a  spat  between  two  secre- 
taries over  who  will  put  her  party  on  the 
telephone  first. 

In  some  ultimate  sense,  we  suppose,  the 
greater  resjxjnsiblUty  for  this  lies  with  the 
Administration.  For  better  or  worse,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  is  today  expected  to  furnish 
national  leadership,  giving  form  and  direc- 
tion to  national  policy  and  selling  its  ideas 
to  Congress  and  the  people.  When  Its  pro- 
posals do  not  pass,  it  has  not  met  this  ex- 
pectation. Evidently  Admlnlstrtalon  nose- 
counters  were  belated  in  realizing  their  po- 
litical difficulties.  When  the  difficulties  be- 
came apparent  to  all,  the  Administration 
seemed  unwilling  to  compromise  with  the 
Senate  Democrats,  but  unwilling  to  fight 
them  vigorously  either. 


In  an  Immediate  sense,  thotigh,  the  surtax 
hassle  was  mostly  the  handiwork  at  the 
Senat«  Democratic  leadership.  A  line  of  too- 
clever  partisanship  ran  through  its  maneu- 
vers. It  seemed  for  a  time  the  Democrats 
could  have  it  both  ways.  If  the  surtax  failed, 
the  Democratic  Congress  would  get  credit  for 
cutting  taxes.  And  If  Inflation  then  contin- 
ued, the  Republican  Administration  would 
Inevitably  tend  to  get  the  blame  for  not 
doing  anything  much  about  It.  Or  If  the 
Administration  retained  its  budget  control 
by  slashing  expenses  severely  (which  strikes 
us  as  not  a  bad  Idea),  the  Democrats  could 
malce  electoral  hay  over  Republican  "Insensl- 
tivlty"  to  this  and  that. 

Tax  reform,  meanwhile,  loomed  as  a  po- 
litical plus  for  anyone  who  could  claim  credit 
for  it.  Since  the  Administration  had  an- 
nounced that  Inflation  control  was  its  num- 
ber-one priority,  it  obviously  would  resist 
any  attempt  to  subordinate  the  surtax  to 
anything  else.  So  using  the  extension  as 
hostage  for  tax  reform  was  a  neat  gambit  to 
pit  the  Republlclans  against  tax  reform,  to 
claim  for  the  Democrats  any  political  credit 
for  It. 

The  obvious  Republican  counterplot  would 
have  been  to  blame  any  economic  difficulties 
on  the  Democrats'  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
the  President.  Thus  the  situation  came  very 
near  to  one  where  both  parties  were  willing  to 
see  the  nation  suffer  so  they  could  blame  the 
ills  on  their  partisan  opponents.  Not  until 
the  last  moment  did  both  sides  start  to  rec- 
ognize that  partisan  effects  would  cut  both 
ways,  and  that  partisanship  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  too  far  out  of  control.  Then 
they  framed  a  compromise  which,  whatever 
its  substantive  merits,  at  least  got  both 
sides  off  the  hook. 

Well,  politicians  will  be  politicians.  In  the 
long  run.  Indeed,  partisan  Interplay  does 
make  for  sounder  public  policy.  But  in  the 
short  run,  a  partisan  split  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  raises  the  danger  that 
the  nation  will  be  cut  loose  to  drift  amid 
partisan  maneuvering.  Even  if  no  further  dis- 
agreement breaks  out  on  the  surtax,  the 
wrangle  will  stand  as  a  warning  of  this  dan- 
ger. 

As  the  Elsenhower  years  demonstrated,  it's 
altogether  possible  to  achieve  the  necessary 
cooperation  between  a  President  of  one  party 
and  a  Congress  controlled  by  the  other.  But 
In  such  circumstances,  constructive  govern- 
ment does  require  a  certain  suppression  of 
partisan  urges,  and  a  certain  determination 
to  work  out  the  problems  that  inevitably 
arise. 

These  qualities  have  been  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  the  surtax  episode,  and  un- 
less both  the  White  House  and  the  Senate 
draw  the  appropriate  lessons,  this  spectacle 
may  be  only  a  taste  of  others  to  come. 


WILLIAM  PROXMIRE:   TRIBUTE 
WELL  DESERVED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
recent  edition  of  Parade  magazine, 
included  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
August  3,  contains  a  feature  article  on 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  to  repair 
and  restructure  our  national  priorities. 

The  article  states  of  Senator  Prox- 
mire: 

He  knows  that  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  we  have  spent  one  trillion,  five  hundred 
billion  dollars  on  defense  needs.  And  the  de- 
mand for  more  military  programs  of  every 
type  continues  to  mount  But  still  our  cities 
fester.  Our  air  is  fouled  Our  water  is  pol- 
luted. Our  minorities  riot.  Many  of  our  peo- 
ple go  hungry.  Our  children  clamor  for  edu- 
cational reforms.  Our  old  people  ask  for  Just 
a  litUe  better  life. 


The  article  continues: 

Proxmire  realizes  that  it  costs  more  and 
more  money  to  run  the  nation.  But  he  be- 
lieves the  budgetary  pie  must  be  sliced  dif- 
ferently, "that  the  federal  government  Is 
spending  too  much  money  on  military  pro- 
grams," and  that  "any  analysis  of  national 
priorities  must  look  to  that  budget  first." 

He  puts  the  question:  "How  can  we  bal- 
ance our  military  needs  and  expenditures 
with  our  domestic  problems  and  needs?" 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  pertinent 
question  of  the  day.  It  is  a  question  that 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  or  shunted 
aside.  We  are,  indeed,  in  need  of  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  our  national 
priorities. 

I  commend  this  article  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guns  or  Btm-ER?  Which  Comes  First?  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  Seeks  To  Reverse  Nation's 

Priorities 

(By  Derek  Norcross) 

Washington,  D.C. — Sen.  William  Proxmire, 
at  53  a  trim  balding  Democrat  from  Wiscon- 
sin, has  a  strong  sense  of  priorities,  both 
personal  and  national. 

Each  weekday  he  snaps  out  of  bed  at  6:30, 
performs  a  half  hour  of  brisk  calisthenics. 
He  downs  a  high-protein  breakfast,  kisses 
Ellen,  his  equally  trim  wife,  goodbye.  Then, 
clad  in  shorts,  he  Jogs  to  his  office  at  the 
Capital — a  four-mile  rvin. 

One  of  Washington's  early-morning  tourist 
attractions,  Proxmire  completes  the  stint  in 
35  minutes.  He  showers  in  the  Senate  gym, 
changes  Into  a  single-breasted  tropical,  slides 
onto  his  desk  chair.  By  8  a.m.  he  Is  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  hard  day's  work. 

Proxmlre's  prime  concern  is  with  the  pri- 
orities of  the  nation.  Like  many  men,  in  and 
out  of  government,  he  wonders  and  worries 
whether  we  have  become  "a  militaristic  na- 
tion ...  a  militaristic  society  ...  a  na- 
tional security  state." 

He  knows  that  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  we  have  spent  one  trillion,  five  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  on  defense  needs.  And  the 
demand  for  more  military  programs  of  every 
type  continues  to  mount.  But  still  our  cities 
fester.  Our  air  Is  fouled.  Our  water  is  pol- 
luted. Our  minorities  riot.  Many  of  our  peo- 
ple go  hungry.  Our  children  clamor  for  edu- 
cational reforms.  Our  old  people  ask  for 
just  a  little  better  life. 

IT'S    ONLY  MONEY 

Proxmire  realizes  that  it  costs  more  and 
more  money  to  run  the  nation.  But  he  be- 
lieves the  budgetary  pie  must  be  sliced  dif- 
ferently, "that  the  federal  government  Is 
spending  too  much  money  on  military  pro- 
grams (approximately  $80  billion  this  year— 
about  half  the  federal  budget]"  and  that 
"any  analysis  of  national  priorities  must  look 
to  that  budget  first." 

He  puts  the  question:  "How  can  we  bal- 
ance our  military  needs  and  expenditures 
with  our  domestic  problems  and  needs?" 

Few  men  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  elsewhere 
are  as  well  qualified  as  BUI  Proxmire  to  con- 
duct an  Inquiry  Into  the  basic  economic 
orientation  of  this  country. 

The  son  of  an  Illinois  doctor,  Proxmire 
was  educated  at  Hill,  a  prep  school  In  Potts- 
tov-n.  Pa.,  was  graduated  from  Yale,  was 
awarded  two  Master's  degrees  at  Harvard,  one 
m  public  administration,  the  other  in  busi- 
ness administration. 

from  wall  street  to  senate 

He  worked  for  J,  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  on  Wall 
Street  and   volunteered  for  the   Army   nine 
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months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  After  four  years 
In  the  Counter-intelligence  Corps  and  poet- 
war  graduate  work  in  economics,  he  moved 
to  Wisconsin.  There,  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Madison  Capital  Times  and  entered 
politics.  Having  married  a  Rockefeller  heiress, 
he  found  himself  socially  and  financially  se- 
cure. But  the  alliance  did  not  help  him  po- 
Ililcally.  He  ran  for  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
three  times,  and  three  times  lost. 

In  1957,  however,  he  was  the  best-known 
Democrat  in  the  State.  'When  Wisconsin's 
controversial  Senator,  Joe  McCarthy,  died. 
Proxmire  won  the  special  election  to  fill  Mc- 
Carthy's seat. 

Shortly  before  this  victory,  Proxmire.  by 
then  divorced,  met  and  married  Ellen  Hodges 
Sawall,  executive  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Democratic  Party.  She,  too,  had  been  previ- 
ously married.  Her  first  husband  was  Warren 
Sawall,  now  a  public  relations  man  for  Wis- 
consin's other  Senator,  Gaylord  Nelson. 

AUTHOR,   businesswoman 

At  46,  Ellen  Proxmire— she  was  voted  the 
most  beautiful  girl  In  her  1942  class  at  Wood- 
row  Wilson  High  School  in  Washington, 
D.C. — knows  a  good  deal  about  budgets,  eco- 
nomics, and  priorities.  Two  years  ago  she  and 
a  pair  of  other  Washington  wives,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Poston  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Boggs.  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Louisiana  Congressman  Hale 
Boggs,  organized  Wonderful  Weddings  Inc., 
which  stages  complete  weddings  so  that  par- 
ents of  the  bride  can  enjoy  the  festivities,  too. 
"Last  year,"  reports  Mrs.  Proxmire,  "we  ran 
at  a  loss.  But  this  year  we'll  be  in  the  black." 
Ellen  Proxmire  is  also  the  author  of  a 
successful  book.  One  Foot  in  Washington.  In 
which  she  describes  the  life  of  a  Senator's 
wife.  Politically  hip,  she  knows  and  appre- 
ciates that  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Economy,  her  husband  in  the 
past  few  months  has  become  one  of  the  most 
publicized  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Also 
one  of  the  most  shrewd,  studious.  Indus- 
trious, and  intelligent  members  in  that 
sometimes  illustrious  body. 

After  more  than  11  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, nine  of  which  he  spent  as  a  sort  of 
institutional  maverick  fighting  valiantly  for 
seemingly  hopeless  causes.  Bill  Proxmire 
knows  how  to  handle  himself  in  clinch  and 
crunch.  He  does  his  homework  and  tries  to  be 
scrupulously  fair.  For  example,  when  he 
Invited  witnesses  to  testify  on  military 
spending  at  his  Government  Economy  hear- 
ings, he  not  only  called  a  proper  mixture 
of  hawks  and  doves — such  highly  qualified 
big  names  as  Harvard  professor  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth,  Senators  Barry  Gold  water 
and  William  Fulbrlght,  labor  leader  Walter 
Reuther  and  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson — he  also  invited  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  five  of  the  nation's  leading  defense 
contractors:  Lockheed,  Boeln?,  General  Dy- 
namics. North  American  Rockwell,  and  Lit- 
ton Industries. 

OUTSIDE    CUB    PROVINCE 

The  executives,  some  of  whom  serve  as 
trustees  for  our  most  distinguished  uni- 
versities, refused  to  appear  at  the  Prox- 
mire hearings.  Questions  concerning  over- 
charging the  government,  negligence,  and 
downright  incompetency  were  described  by 
them   as   "outside   our   province." 

Their  refusal  angered  much  of  the  na- 
tion. "How  m  all  good  conscience."  Proxmire 
asked,  "can  these  men  who  are  so  Inti- 
mately Involved  In  the  decisions  which  af- 
fect our  national  security  and  our  $80  billion 
military  budget,  be  so  sanctimonious  and  un- 
cooperative?" 

Even  without  the  cooperation  of  the  de- 
fense executives,  Proxmire  proceeded  to  ex- 
tract testimony  which  revealed  all  too  clearly 
shocking  deficiencies  in  the  entire  defense 
spending  program.  A  few  cases  In  point: 

1.  The  Air  Force  ordered  the  C-5A,  world's 
largest  cargo  plane  from  Lockheed  at  a  cost 
of  $3.4  billion  for  120  planes.  Not  only  did  the 


cost  soar  by  about  $2  billion,  but  the  Air 
Force  was  reluctant  to  admit  it  to  Con- 
gress. 

2.  The  Defense  Department  ordered  deep- 
diving  rescvie  submarines  for  the  Navy  at 
$30  million  each.  The  cost  is  now  $80  million 
each.  And  the  subs  may  be  unnecessary  to 
boot. 

3.  Minuteman  n  missiles,  ordered  at  $3 
billion,  cost  $7  billion. 

Proxmire  believes:  "Defense  spending  is 
out  of  control.  The  system  is  top-heavy.  The 
mllltarv-lndustrlal  complex  writes  its  own 
budget^y  ticket  .  .  .  after  World  War  11,  we 
over-reacted  with  respect  to  contracts  for 
weapons  systems.  Nothing  was  too  good  for 
the  military  ...  the  military  has  had  a  blank 
check  It  could  be  said  that  we  have  had 
over  two  decades  of  carte  blanche  for 
defense." 

The  Senator  wants  control  of  "the  blank 
check"  restored  to  a  more  inquiring,  careful, 
scrutinizing  Congress. 

He  does  not  blame  the  military  for  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  defense  budget.  He  sees 
no  conspiracy  between  collusive  forces.  He 
knows  that  It  was  the  nations  civilian  policy- 
makers who  were  paramount  In  setting  na- 
tional priorities  which  grant  billions  to  de- 
fense and  thousands  to  domestic  needs. 

It  was  a  preacher's  son  from  Wall  Street, 
John  Poster  Dulles,  who  spent  much  of  his 
time  building  military  alliances  with  more 
than  40  nations.  It  was  an  Investment  bank- 
er James  Forrestal,  the  first  Defense  Secre- 
tary who  created  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association  to  Insure  defense  con- 
tractors a  close  relationship  with  the  govern- 
ment And  it  was  Robert  McNamara  of  the 
Ford  Companv,  the  so-called  "business 
schools'  Idea  of  God,"  who  used  advanced 
systems  development  techniques  to  concen- 
trate great  power  In  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  It  was  the  no-nonsense  Mc- 
Namara who  centralized  the  operations  of 
the  Pentagon,  an  institution  which  has 
more  than  $200  billion  in  assets  including 
real  estate  holdings  almost  the  size  of  New 
York  State.  This  year  the  Pentagon  vrtll 
spend  $21  billion  in  procurement,  displaying 
an  economic  potency  that  makes  General 
Motors  look  like  small  potatoes. 

inefficiency     PAYS 

What  most  Americans  do  not  realize  but 
what  Senator  Proxmire  does  is  that  90  per- 
cent of  all  defense  industry  contracts  are 
negotiated  with  the  government,  and  not 
won  by  competitive  bidding.  The  govern- 
ment also  provides  free  to  defense  firms 
more  than  $15  billion  worth  of  govern- 
ment property,  including  land,  buildings, 
and  equipment  facilities  for  private  produc- 
tion According  to  Richard  Stubbllngs.  an 
examiner  for  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  high- 
est profits  sometimes  accrue  to  the  most  In- 
efficient companies. 

Supposedly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
responsible  "  for  scrutinizing  government 
spending.  But  onlv  50  of  the  500  persons  in 
the  Bureau  are  assigned  to  check  defense 
spending.  "I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say,  there- 
fore," Proxmire  declares,  "that  the  Budget 
Bureau  makes  no  adequate  review  of  the  mil- 
itary budget." 

THE     PRICE     OF    VICHANCE 

Worse  yet,  when  employees  Inside  the  De- 
fense Department  try  to  expose  waste  they 
have  been  ignored  or  chastised.  Take  the  case 
of  A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  a  deputy  for  management 
systems  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  Fitzgerald  revealed  at 
a  Proxmire  hearing  that  the  cost-overruns 
on  the  Lockheed  C-5A  cargo  plane  were  stag- 
gering. The  Air  Force  thereupon  rewarded 
his  vigilance  by  assigning  him  to  check 
bowling  alleys  in  Thailand. 

"Here  was  a  man,"  an  indignant  Prox- 
mire points  out,  "who  testified  at  our  re- 
quest. He  testified  with  the  permission  of 
the  Air  Force.  He  was  right.  There  is  a  $2 


billion  cost-overrun  on  the  C-5A  aircraft 
But  because  of  what  he  said,  the  department 
tried  to  fire  him.  His  duties  were  circum- 
scribed. They  treated  him  as  if  he  had 
typhus  or  was  radioactive." 

What  bugs  Proxmire  and  many  other  legis- 
lators is  that  the  American  people  are  devot- 
ing more  of  their  resources  to  defense  needs 
than  is  spent  by  aU  agencies  of  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  on  health  and 
hospitals,  education,  old  age  and  retirement 
beneflte,  public  assistance  and  relief,  housing 
and  community  development  and  agricul- 
ture. 

After  all  this  Gargantuan  spending  is  the 
nation  more  secure?  Is  it  possible  in  this 
nuclear  age  to  buy  our  way  to  safety? 

Says  one  Defense  Department  official  who 
prefers  to  remain  nameless  lest  he  be  sent  'o 
Greenland  to  roll  Red  Cross  bandages:  "We 
can  destroy  the  Russians  tenfold  and  they 
can  destroy  us.  No  one  Is  really  safe  any 
longer.  Our  only  defense  Is  peace." 

INFLA'nON    CAUSES 

Senator  Proxmire  Is  fearful  that  In  the 
pursuit  of  national  security,  the  country  may 
very  well  be  depleting  itself.  "The  bloated 
military  budget  and  the  excessive  prices  paid 
In  military  procurement  ...  are  the  single 
biggest  causes  of  the  present  Inflation.  We 
should  cut  wasteful  defense  spending  to  stop 
inflation  instead  of  relying  upon  sky-high 
Increases  in  interest  rates  which  squeeze 
funds  out  of  the  home  buyer,  small  business- 
man and  farmer." 

Recognizing  the  problem.  President  Nixon 
a  few  weeks  ago  named  a  blue  ribbon  panel 
to  study  the  Defense  Department.  Subse- 
quently, The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an  edi- 
torial headed  "No  Whitewash  Wanted,"  corn- 
It  IS  responsibly  asserted  that  $10 
billion  or  more  a  year  could  be  cut  from  the 
miUtary  budget  without  impairing  national 
security.  Costly  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
planning,  execution  and  contracting." 

What  If  anything,  can  be  done  to  reverse 
American  priorities?  Says  Proxmire:  "Con- 
gress must  do  a  far  better  job  in  scrutinizing 
and  appraising  the  military  budget  and  pro- 
curement contractor  practices."  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  believes  the  U.S.  must  re-th  nk 
Its  worldwide  commitments  and  stop  being 
the  world's  policeman.  A  recent  Congressional 
conference  on  national  priorities  suggested 
that  Congress  set  up  a  defense  review  office 
to  examine  military  budget  requests  and  that 
another  committee  draw  up  a  list  of  domes- 
tic priorities  to  be  checked  against  a  list  oi 
military  priorities. 

Citizens  in  their  own  communities  can  also 
plav   a   \1tal   role   by   organUing   their   own 
priority  committees  and  asking  their   Con- 
gressmen a  list  of  pertinent  questions. 
Just   for   starters,   Proxmire    suggests   the 

f  OllOWiHB!  * 

(A)  Do  we  reallv  need  a  new  nuclear  task 
force  at  a  cost  of  $1.8  blUlon  when  earners 
are    sitting    ducks    for    missiles    or    modern 

submarines?  ^      .      ,       ^„ 

(Bi  In  an  age  of  sophisticated  missiles,  do 
we  need  a  new  manned  bomber  to  be  de- 
livered a  decade  from  now  at  a  cost  of  $12 
billion  or  more? 

(C)  Are  we  really  strengthened  when  there 
are  ten  supply  troops  for  every  man  in  a 
combat  unit? 

(D)  Do  we  really  need  more  than  400  imu- 
tarv  and  naval  overseas  bases? 

(El  Is  this  counuy  strengthened  when  our 
military  aid  props  up  potentates  or  dictators? 

(F)  What  about  priorities  for  houses, 
schools,  and  Jobs?  With  the  extra  $2  billion 
for  the  C-5A  cargo  plane,  this  country  could 
house  3.3  million  poor  families  or  12  million 
poor  people  for  an  entire  year.  Which  has  the 
higher  priority? 

Says  Senator  Proxmire:  "Luxury  military 
budg'eu  weaken  this  country.  Freedom  is 
stified  when  "ve  ignore  human  needs.  Let  us 
get  our  priorities  straight." 
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THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XXXVm 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the  cur- 
rent International  controversy  over  the 
continued  use  of  persistent,  toxic  pesti- 
cides is  thoroughly  reviewed  in  the  July 
issue  of  Audubon,  the  magazine  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society. 

The  society  recently  announced  an 
all-out  campaign  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  threat  to  our  environment  and  to 
human  health  from  DDT  and  related 
pesticides.  Recently,  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, an  editorial,  published  in  the  so- 
ciety's magazine,  citing  the  failure  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  recom- 
mend a  ban  on  DDT  after  its  2-year 
study  of  persistent  pesticides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  George  Laycock.  entitled,  "The 
Beginning  of  the  End  for  DDT,"  pub- 
lished in  the  same  July  issue  of  Audubon, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THr  B«aiNNtNG  of  thx  End  for  DDT 
(By  George  Laycock) 

On  the  day  of  Its  April  meeting  this  past 
spring,  the  Michigan  Agriculture  Commis- 
sion attempted  to  conduct  Its  business  be- 
hind closed  doors  and  thereby  draw  a  screen 
over  Its  discussion  of  the  most  troublesome 
question  it  had  faced  for  many  years.  The 
commissioners  had  a  hot  potato  to  Juggle, 
and  they  hoped  In  vain  that  they  could  dis- 
pose of  it  qiUetly.  But  the  decision  to  be 
made  that  day  was  perhaps  the  biggest  news 
of  the  year  on  the  conservation  front. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  there  came  an 
announcement:  "The  Commission  of  Agri- 
culture today  took  action  to  Initiate  can- 
cellation of  all  DDT  registrations  In  Michi- 
gan .  .  ."  When  fully  effective  this  order 
would  be  the  death  knell  for  DDT  use  In 
this  major  agricultural  state. 

By  this  one  order,  admittedly  much  too 
late  in  coming,  Michigan  took  the  lead  in 
the  mounting  effort  to  halt  the  spraying  of 
DDT.  Some  months  earlier,  Arizona— con- 
cerned because  much  of  its  milk  production 
was  unsalable  due  to  excessive  DDT  con- 
tent— had  prohibited  tise  of  DDT  for  agri- 
culture purposes.  Overseas,  Sweden — alarmed 
by  growing  evidence  of  an  environment  con- 
taminated by  DDT — placed  a  two-year  mora- 
torium on  use  of  the  insecticide  the  same 
month  Michigan  was  moved  to  forbid  its 
sale.  And  In  Wisconsin,  a  lengthy  legal  hear- 
ing aimed  at  classifying  DDT  as  a  pollutant 
and  hence  outlawing  its  use — was  concluded 
in  May.  though  no  official  decision  is  ex- 
pected for  several  months.  So  there,  and  In 
every  other  state,  the  spreading  of  DDT 
continues  unhampered  by  law  or  regulation. 

Nor  was  the  fall  of  DDT  in  Michigan  easy. 
The  campaign  was  long  and  hard,  and  the 
resistance  stubborn.  And  elements  of  the 
story  should  help  conservation  forces  every- 
where understand  why  millions  of  pounds  of 
DDT  are  still  being  manufactured  every  year. 

For  several  months  Michigan  newspapers 
had  carried  accounts  of  a  running  battle 
between  the  state's  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Natural  Resources.  This  govern- 
mental family  fuss  over  the  "hard"  pesti- 
cides— the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons — some- 
times spilled  over  into  the  governor's  office, 
distressing  the  state's  chief  executive. 

The  issue  was  clearly  drawn.  Michigan 
Director  of  Agriculture  B.  Dale  Ball  held  that 
society  should  not  abandon  its  servant,  DDT. 
His  counterpart  in  the  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Dr.  Ralph  A.  MacMullan,  In- 
sisted that  "Michigan  has  come  to  a  point 
in  its  history  when  It  must  completely  out- 
law the  use  of  certain  highly  destructive 


pesticides  such  as  DDT,  dleldrin,  aldrln, 
heptachlor,  endrln,  lindane,  cblordane,  and 
other  'hard'  or  persistent  chemical  com- 
pounds us«d  to  klU  insects. "  These  are  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  soDietlmes  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  dirty  seven,"  although  toxa- 
phene  and  benzene  hexachloride  also  belong 
on  the  list. 

Michigan's  agricultural  community  might 
have  guessed  as  far  back  as  1964  that  Dr. 
MacMullan  was  going  to  rock  the  boat.  That 
year  he  was  given  the  pobt  of  director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  since  renamed 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  "The 
Conservation  Commission  told  me  to  run 
the  thing,  and  I  expect  to  run  it,"  he  an- 
nounced. In  those  first  days  he  reviewed  the 
challenges  which  he  would  have  to  meet. 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  pesticide 
problem;  he  was  convinced  that  DDT  and  its 
relatives  were  making  devastating  inroads  on 
Michigan's  wildlife  populations. 

There  was  no  shortage  of  evidence  against 
these  killers.  DDT  came  to  this  country  as  a 
war  baby  from  Switzerland,  where  the  in- 
sectlcidal  properties  of  dlchloro-diphenyl- 
trlchloro-ethane  were  discovered  In  1939 — 
a  breakthrough  for  which  a  Nobel  I»rize  was 
awarded.  (The  chemical  had  been  synthesized 
In  Germany  in  1874.)  DDT  came  with  good 
credentials  and  glowing  promise,  and  Insect 
suffers  everywhere  hailed  the  compound  as 
the  greatest  invention  since  the  flyswatter. 
It  was  easily  and  cheaply  produced,  and 
deadly  to  a  wide  variety  of  pests. 

But  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  DDT 
possessed  serlotis  shortconUngs.  Refusing  to 
stay  where  It  was  put,  It  filtered  and  fiowed 
Into  streams,  lakes,  and  ocean  currents — 
where  it  stUl  retained  Its  toxic  properties.  It 
Is  known  to  ride  not  only  the  waters  but  the 
winds  of  the  Earth.  Particles  of  DDT  fall  as 
dust  and  In  rain,  far  from  the  lands  where 
originally  applied. 

Also  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that,  while 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  go  everywhere, 
they  do  not  go  away.  Instead  of  breaking 
down  in  the  environment,  they  are  cursed 
with  a  half-life  variously  estimated  at  four 
to  sixteen  years,  depending  on  soU  or  water 
conditions.  They  may  still  pollute  land  and 
water  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  applica- 
tion. All  major  river  basins  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  are  now  contaminated  with  dleldrin, 
endrin,  and  DDT  and  its  derivatives.  "We 
don't  know  how  long  It  wUl  take  for  Lake 
Michigan  to  lose  Its  DDT  even  after  we  stop 
using  it,"  says  Dr.  MacMullan.  "Estimates 
run  from  ten  to  thirty  years,  but  I'm  hopeful 
it  win  be  less  than  thirty  years." 

Speaking  at  a  symposium  sponsored  by 
Rockefeller  University  and  The  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  Dr.  George  M.  Woodwell, 
chief  ecologist  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
on  Long  Island,  said  that  DDT  and  similar 
pesticides  constitute  the  world's  worst  pollu- 
tion problem.  He  estimated  that  one  billion 
pounds  of  DDT  and  Its  derivatives  are  now 
circulating  through  the  world's  water  and 
air.  Dr.  Woodwell  added  that,  in  the  last 
decade,  about  200  million  pounds  of  DDT 
have  been  used  annually  worldwide. 

In  addition,  because  DDT  is  fat  soluble. 
It  Is  stored  In  living  tissue,  accumulated  by 
animals  In  natural  food  chains  and  increas- 
ingly concentrated  toward  the  top  of  such 
ecosystems. 

Researchers  now  know  that  DDT  and  dlel- 
drin In  mammals,  man  Included,  pass  from 
mother  to  unborn  offspring  through  the 
placenta.  And  human  babies  are  fed  0.1  to 
0.2  parts  per  million  of  DDT  residues  with 
their  mothers'  milk.  (The  U.S.  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has  set  a  DDT  tolerance 
level  of  0.05  ppm  for  milk  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. Since  1964,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture — which  encourages  the  use  of 
DDT— has  paid  out  more  than  $1,000,000  to 


reimburse  farmers  who  have  been  forced  to 
dump  milk  because  of  its  DDT  content.) 

As  long  ago  as  1946.  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  biologists  warned  that  DDT  dosages 
recommended  for  control  of  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease would  prove  fatal  to  birds.  There  has 
been  ample  proof  In  the  years  since — robins 
virtually  annihilated  on  a  university  campus, 
dead  warblers  on  another  college  town's 
lawns,  songbird  populations  reduced  by  as 
much  as  98  percent  in  heavUy  sprayed  com- 
munities. 

The  birds  of  prey  have  been  hit  especially 
hard  by  DDT.  Eagles  smd  peregrine  falcons — 
at  the  top  of  their  respective  food  pyramids — 
have  suffered  spectacular  reductions  In  nest- 
ing success.  Instead  of  the  44  pairs  of  bald 
eagles  nesting  around  Lake  Michigan  In  1945, 
there  remains  today  a  single  pair — which 
has  not  raised  young  successfully  since  1964. 
Until  recent  times  pairs  of  peregrine  falcons 
made  their  nests  on  New  York  skyscrapers, 
but  no  longer  is  there  a  breeding  pair  to  be 
found  In  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Dr.  Tom  J.  Cade  of  the  Labora- 
tory of  Orlnthology  at  Cornell  University 
has  studied  peregrines  along  Alaska's  Colvtlle 
River  in  the  Brooks  Range,  where  production 
of  young  peregrines  in  that  wilderness  fell 
from  2.5  young  per  pair  prior  to  1960  to  one 
fiedgllng  per  pair  in  1968,  and  unhatched 
eggs  carry  high  pesticide  concentrations.  Ex- 
tinction stalks  the  magnificent  peregrine. 

Chemical  industry  apologists  have  long  in- 
sisted such  evidence  is  circumstantial,  that 
"there  Is  no  scientific  proof"  that  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  are  responsible  for  catastrophic 
losses  of  wildlife.  But  recently  a  U.S.  fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  team  at  the  Patuxent  Wild- 
life Research  Center  In  Maryland  substanti- 
ated the  relationship  between  DDT  and  re- 
duced reproductive  success.  They  were  In- 
vestigating whether  there  did  Indeed  exist 
a  link  between  DDT  and  a  phenomenon 
which  has  fascinated  and  frightened  natu- 
ralists in  recent  years — the  "thin  shell  syn- 
drome." 

That  pesticides  are  a  factor  In  the  fre- 
quency of  abnormally  thin  eggshells  had  first 
been  suggested  In  Scotland  by  research 
ornithologist  D.  A.  RatcUffe.  Ratcliffe  studied 
records  of  109  duck  hawk  nests  visited  by 
British  falconers  between  1904  and  1960.  In 
only  three  had  falconers  found  broken  eggs. 
But  from  1960  to  1966,  when  68  nests  were 
studied,  47  contained  broken  eggs.  Ratcliffe 
also  knew  that  European  sparrow  hawks  (an 
acclplter)  and  eagles  were  suffering  from 
widespread  egg  breakage.  "The  Introduction 
of  DDT  into  general  use  (about  1945-46)." 
wrote  Ratcliffe,  "coincided  closely  with  the 
onset  of  the  eggshell  change." 

Next.  Ratcliffe  Invaded  the  dark  recesses  of 
museums  where  he  began  measuring  the 
shell  thickness  of  more  than  1,600  blown 
eggs  and  weighing  them.  Significantly,  he 
learned  that  both  weight  and  shell  thickness 
had  decreased  sharply  after  1946 

By  measuring  and  weighing  thousands  of 
eggs  of  a  wide  variety  of  species  in  American 
museums,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  team 
found  that  Ratcllffe's  discovery  applied  to 
this  continent  as  well.  Recent  eggshells  were 
thinner  and  thus  more  easily  broken.  Some 
scientists  have  also  suggested  that  birds 
carrying  heavy  loads  of  DDT  residues  are 
more  subject  to  nervous  stress,  and  that  this 
restlessness  further  contributes  to  egg  break- 
age. 

At  Patuxent,  biologists  installed  thlrty-slx 
pairs  of  sparrow  hawks  In  flight  pens  and 
divided  the  birds  into  three  groups  of 
twelve  pairs  each.  Food  supplied  to  one- 
third  of  the  sparrow  hawks  contained  DDT, 
plus  dleldrin,  at  a  level  considered  hlgh^ 
but  not  high  enough  to  kill  the  raptors.  The 
second  group  was  fed  moderate  dosagea 
similar  to  those  they  might  obtain  in  a  wild 
environment.  The  more  fortunate  third  group 
was  fed  no  Insecticide. 
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Those  sparrow  hawks  on  an  insectlclde- 
free  diet  hatched  84  percent  of  the  eggs  pro- 
duced Those  on  the  modest  dosages  of  DDT 
similar  to  what  they  might  encoimter  out- 
of-doors  hatched  61  percent,  and  the  third 
group    hatched   59   percent.   Here   was   firm 
experimental    evidence,    for    the    first   time, 
that  there  exists  a  positive  correlation  be- 
tween ingestion  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
and  nesting  failure.  Further,  dleU  contain- 
ing 3   ppm  of   DDT  have   caused  thin  egg- 
shells and  reduced  reproduction  in  malllards. 
Does  the  thin  shell  syndrome  extend  to 
other  families  of  birds?  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rise- 
brough.  molecular  biologist  at  the  University 
of   California    at    Berkeley,    says    that    the 
brown    pelican    faces   extinction    along   the 
coast  of  his  state.  DDT.  he  adds,  is  respon- 
sible for  their  abnormally  thin  shells,  which 
break  Instead  of  hatch. 

Could  a  wild  bird's  functions  be  so  dras- 
tically upset  that  it  might  lay  eggs  with  no 
shell  at  all?  Until  recently,  such  a  condition 
was  unknown  in  nature.  But  In  April  1969, 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  northern 
Michigan,  investigators  found  a  bald  eagle 
nest  containing  remains  of  an  egg  without 
a  shell.  Meanwhile,  eggs  without  shells  were 
being  found  for  the  first  time  in  colonies  of 
brown  pelicans  along  the  Gulf  of  California. 
"There  is  absolutely  no  question."  says  Sandy 
Sprunt,  research  director  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  "that  pesticides  are  re- 
sponsible  for   thin   shells." 

Yet  despite  such  evidence.  DDT  sUU  has 
many  defenders.  On  the  floor  of  Congress, 
one  of  its  major  champions  is  Representative 
Jamie  L.  Whitten  of  Mississippi.  In  1968  he 
told  Congress  that  the  record  showed  no  in- 
Jury  to  wildlife  from  DDT  except  by  im- 
proper use,  a  statement  that  prompted  one 
observer  to  note  that  the  Congressman's 
speech  was  made  on  April  Pools'  Day. 

Even  entomologists  are  changing  their 
thinking  on  DDT.  Dr.  Robert  van  den  Bosch 
of  the  Department  of  Entomology  at  the 
University  of  California  testified  recently  in 
Wisconsin  that  although  he  had  recom- 
mended spraying  of  DDT  for  many  years,  he 
no  longer  approved  lu  use.  "We  had  created 
a  monster,"  he  said,  "it's  a  lesson  for  all  of 
us  to  learn." 

There  was  nothing  new  in  Dr.  MacMullan  s 
theme  that  it  is  time  to  stop  spreading  DDT 
and  its  relatives.  It  was  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  which  said  in 
1963  that  "Elimlnatlor  of  the  use  of  persist- 
ent toxic  pesticides  should  be  the  goal."  But 
the  chemical  companies  and  the  agricultural 
establishment  still  call  most  of  the  shots 
six  years  later,  arrogantly  fighting  every  ef- 
fort to  halt  the  contamination  of  the  en- 
vironment with  their  products. 

Paced  with  such  economic  power,  politi- 
cians too  often  take  refuge  in  silence,  per- 
haps hoping  the  problem  will  go  away.  But  It 
will  not,  for  the  half-life  of  DDT  is  greater 
than  the  half-life  of  the  average  governor. 
And  the  governor  willing  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  issue  is  rare.  In  Michigan,  however, 
with  two  departments  in  his  own  adminis- 
tration feuding.  Governor  William  H.  MlUl- 
ken  has  had  little  choice. 

Two  separate  developments  helped  bring 
the  DDT  story  to  a  climax  in  Michigan.  In 
the  spring  of  1966,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Howard  Tanner,  Michigan  began  releas- 
ing four-  to  six-inch  coho  salmon  in  tribu- 
taries of  Lake  Michigan.  With  visions  of  fif- 
teen- or  twenty-pound  game  fish  dancing  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Michigan  anglers  and  tourism 
promoters  were  paying  close  attention  to  ev- 
ery phase  of  Dr.  Tanners  highly  publicized 
coho  experiment. 

As  they  gorged  on  the  lake's  heavy  popu- 
lation of  alewives.  the  coho  grew  at  fantastic 
rates.  By  the  spring  of  1967  the  salmon 
weighed  two  to  four  pounds,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  prosper  until  fish  as  heavy  as 
twenty-two  pounds  were  taken.  Fishermen 
flocked  to  Lake  Michigan  in  pursuit  of  these 


grand  new  trophies.  The  fishing  tackle  In- 
dustry, outboard  motor  merchants,  marinas, 
motels,  restaurants,  and  all  the  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  flourishing  tourist  industry 
prospered.  Long  traffic  Jams  snarled  move- 
ment on  Michigan  highways  near  fishing 
spots  and  boat  launching  ramps  as  the  first 
coho  seasons  opened. 

But  Michigan's  fisheries  specialists  were 
already  worried  about  DDT.  Lake  Michigan 
fiushes  slowly  and  may  take  thirty  years 
for  a  complete  change  of  water.  Some  biolo- 
gists, including  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wurster,  Jr., 
of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  made 
dire  predictions  that  the  salmon  program 
would  run  into  trouble  at  the  hatcheries 
when  the  frv  were  in  those  critical  first  days 
during  which  they  draw  on  their  own  egg 
yolk  for  sustenance.  Then  early  in  1968, 
salmon  fry  being  carefully  tended  at  the 
Wolf  Lake  State  Pish  Hatchery  began  to 
darken  in  color  and  die.  At  first  160,000  per- 
ished. Soon  the  losses  had  climbed  to  700.- 

Affected  fry  were  checked  for  viral  dis- 
ease—and pesticide  content.  Studies  at  Mich- 
igan State  University  made  it  plain  that 
•DDT  Is  the  most  likely  suspect."  Michigan- 
raised  coho  eggs  carried  loads  of  DDT  resi- 
dues ranging  from  1.5  to  3  parts  per  million, 
levels  believed  to  be  high  enough  to  cause 
substantial  losses  at  the  critical  "button-up" 
stage  in  the  salmon's  reproductive  cycle. 
New  York  State  had  already  experienced 
similar  losses  in  its  lake  trout  hatchery  pro- 
gram at  Lake  George,  where  2.95  ppm  of  DDT 
caused  the  death  of  trout  fry  at  the  same 

stage.  . 

This  development  should  not  have  been 
partlcularlv  surprising.  Practically  every 
fatty  fish  checked  from  Lake  Michigan 
waters  carries  substantial  dosages  of  DDT. 
so  much  so  that,  as  one  conservation  worker 
in  Lansing  assured  me,  "If  pork  or  beef  were 
as  heavily  loaded  with  DDT  as  most  Lake 
Michigan   fish,   it   would    be   taken   off    the 

market."  ,     ^     ...     * 

Michigan  fisheries  olologists  fell  short  or 
their  coho  stocking  ulms,  and  had  to  in- 
crease their  hatchery  production.  But  this 
was  only  a  stopgap  measure.  "The  real  an- 
swer "  said  fisheries  biologist  Thomas  B. 
Durling.  "is  that  pesticide  levels  be  reduced 
and  eventually  eliminated." 

An  earlier  development,  precipitating 
Michigan's  fight  over  DDT,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  in 
the  state.  EDF  can  trace  its  birth  to  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society's  1967  convention  in 
Atlantic  City,  to  which  Attorney  Victor  J. 
Yannacone.  Jr.,  came  to  report  on  his  lawsuit 
against  the  Suffolk  County  Mosquito  Con- 
trol Commission  on  Long  Island. 

Yannacone  saw  his  county's  spraying  of 
DDT  for  mosquito  control  as  both  a  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment  and  a  breach  of 
constitutional  rights.  In  1966  he  had  filed 
a  suit  in  behalf  of  his  wife  Carol  to  bnn?  a 
halt  to  twenty  vears  of  DDT  pollution.  The 
courts,  he  reasoned,  were  the  only  bodies 
left  to  settle  such  Issues.  He  explained  to 
the  Audubon  convention  that  both  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  arms  of  government 
had  failed  their  responsibilities  m  not  pro- 
tecting the  people  from  insecticide  con- 
tamination. The  courts  would  offer  a  fair 
and  impartial  forum,  said  Yannacone.  urg- 
ing conservation-minded  citizens  to  take 
environmental    polluters    to    court. 

After  Long  Island  newspapers  carried  the 
story  of  the  unusual  court  action,  the  Yan- 
nacones  soon  learned  that  numerous  other 
people  were  equally  concerned  over  the  mis- 
use of  pesticides.  Yannacone  met  Dr. 
Wurster.  assistant  professor  of  biology  at 
the  3tate  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook  and  Dr.  Woodwell  of  the  Brookhaven 
Laboratory.  Both  testified  for  Yannacone. 
and  a  temporarv  injunction  was  issued 
against  Suffolk  County  Mosquito  Control 
Commission. 


At  the  Audubon  convention,  where  he  re- 
ported on  this  pioneering  court  case,  the 
exuberant  Yannacone  went  a  step  further. 
Also  present  were  Dr.  Wurster.  and  Dr.  H. 
Lewis  Batts.  Jr..  who  once  taught  Yanna- 
cone ecology  and  other  biological  sciences 
at  Kalamazoo  College  in  Michigan.  Dr.  Batts 
is  director  of  the  Kalamazoo  Nature  Center 
and  past  president  of  the  Michigan  Audubon 
Society.  Together  the  three  drew  up  a  res- 
olution suggesting  formation  of  an  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  to  take  environmental 
pollution  cases  into  courts. 

The  resolution  passed,  but  its  impatient 
sponsors  saw  little  evidence  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  acted  upon  rapidly.  So  ten  persons 
most  of  them  scientists,  later  assembled  and 
incorporated  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State. 

In  Dr  Batts'  state  there  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  case  EDF  had  in  mind.  In  Berrien 
Countv  the  Michigan  and  U.S.  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  by  late  1967.  were  planning 
a  massive  dleldrin  attack  against  a  recur- 
ring "infestation"  of  Japanese  beetles.  The. 
plan  called  for  spraying  2.800  acres  of  small 
watersheds  draining  into  Lake  Michigan. 
Dr  Batts  raised  funds  for  the  initial  court 
action,  asked  lor  and  obtained  the  help  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  and  "ian- 
nacone  won  a  temporary  injunction  from 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals  in  Grand  Rapids. 
Among  the  witnesses  lined  up  to  testify 
against  the  hard  pesticides  were  Dr.  Mac- 
Mullan and  his  pesticides  advisor.  Dr.  C.  T. 

Michigan's  legal  community  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  EDF  and  its  determined 
attorney.  The  case  was  refused  In  a  federal 
court  in  Grand  Rapids  on  the  grounds  that 
those  bringing  the  suit  were  from  another 
state  The  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  agreed 
to  hear  the  testimony,  but  after  several  hours 
the  case  was  dismissed  on  a  technicality. 

But  before  the  drama  was  played  out,  the 
state  attorney  general's  office  came  m  for  a 
little  act  of  its  own.  There  were  assistant 
attorneys  general  supposedly  defending  both 
the  Michigan  Department  of  .Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Under 
subpoena,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources had  Joined  the  case  against  its  sister 
agencv.  The  attorney  general  stopped  tie 
whole' show  by  forbidding  his  assistant  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources from  even  speaking  in  the  court- 
room. ,  ... 

"You  want  me  to  get  my  own  lawyer? 
Dr  MacMullan  asked.  "You  can't  do  that 
either."  the  attornev  general  told  him.  Hav- 
ing declared  the  scientific  affidavits  from 
Natural  Resources  inadmissible,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  Immune  from  suit. 

Bv  this  time,  however,  the  fight  between 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  and  its 
accompanying  newspaper  coverage  had 
brought  then  Governor  George  W.  Romney 
into  the  frav.  Romney  summoned  directors 
of  the  feuding  departments  to  his  office.  To 
help  them  resolve  the  issue,  the  governor 
named  a  three-man  factfinding  panel,  both 
directors  agreeing  to  abide  by  its  findings. 

The  three  men  chosen  included  two  with 
close  ties  to  agriculture.  And  the  panel  ruled 
that  if  allowed  to  go  untreated,  the  Japa- 
nese beetles  would  require  heavier  chemical 
treatment  later.  So  three  crop-dusting  planes 
went  aloft  on  October  21st  and  23rd,  1968. 
and  spread  two  pounds  per  acre  of  dleldrin 
over  3  000  acres  and  ten  pounds  of  chlordane 
per  acre  over  another  1.600  acres.  To  Dr. 
MacMullan  this  was  a  "bitter  pill" 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  mean- 
while had  also  brought  court  action  against 
the  use  of  DDT  for  Dutch  elm  disease  con- 
trol by  local  governments.  In  the  face  of 
possible  court  decisions  against  DDT.  these 
suits,  coupled  with  mounting  public  opin- 
ion led  56  Michigan  cities  to  announce,  one 
after  the  other,  that  they  would  no  longer 
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spraj  elma  with  DDT.  Soon  the  list  of  court 
orders  held  by  EDP  Included  all  of  the  of- 
fending cities  except  Detroit,  which  Anally 
capitulated  thla  past  May. 

The  "EDf  action  in  Michigan  made  the  con- 
flict between  the  two  state  departments  a 
public  issue,  and  set  In  motion  a  continuing 
campaign  by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  against  DDT.  Dr.  MacMuUan  held 
regular  staff  meetings  within  his  department 
to  plan  a  concerted  campaign  against  DDT. 
The  strategy  was  to  strllce  hard  and  repeat- 
edly until  DDT  was  banned.  Conserv-atlonists, 
augmented  by  a  newly  formed  citizens'  group, 
the  Michigan  Pesticides  Council,  took  their 
message  to  the  people.  First  came  an  article 
•The  Case  Against  Hard  Pesticides."  by  Dr. 
MacMullan  in  Michigan  Conservation,  the 
department's  magazine.  Other  articles  fol- 
lowed at  regular  intervals,  and  the  message 
was  spread  through  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, public  speeches,  and  a  barrage  of 
newspaper  articles.  Conservationists  soon 
Itnew  that  people  throughout  the  state  and 
across  the  nation  shared  their  concern  over 
the  continued  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment by  these  long-lasting  poisons.  "The 
Case  Against  Hard  Pesticides,"  as  one  exam- 
ple. Baa  been  reprinted  a  half-million  times. 

But  "Ihe  chemical  Indxistry  had  no  inten- 
tion of  yielding  ground  gracefully.  The  manu- 
facturers reacted  through  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Chemicals  Association,  their  well- 
financed  lobbying  and  propaganda  arm  which 
goes  to  great  expense  to  convince  the  public 
that  DDT  is  the  servant  of  man.  that  it  car- 
ries no  serious  tlireat  to  the  ecosystem,  fight- 
ing any  government  actions  that  might  curb 
pesticides  use,  and  laboring  constantly  to 
undercut  the  mounting  evidence  against 
DDT. 

The  association  frequently  sends  to  3.500 
newspaper  editors  easily  reproduced  cartoon 
panels  titled  "The  World  Around  Us."  These 
punchy  cartoons  hammer  away  at  the  theme 
that  man  has  risen  to  his  current  exalted 
state  because  of  pesticides.  But  they  lump  all 
pesticides  together  and  ignore  the  fact  that 
conservationists  are  flglitlng  only  that  small 
list  of  long-lasting,  broad-spectrum  killers, 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides. 

The  association  recently  supplied  its  mem- 
bers with  a  "briefing  paper"  said  to  intro- 
duce "facts"  Ignored  by  those  calling  for  the 
banning  of  DDT.  This  propaganda  claims 
that  DDT  benefits  wildlife  through  control 
of  disease  and  parasites  and  by  killing  insects 
that  destroy  wildlife  cover. 

"DDT  Is  a  low  cost  item,  wholesaling  at  17- 
18  cents  a  pound,"  states  the  briefing  sheet, 
and  adds,  "Almost  any  alternative  pesticide 
would  bring  a  greater  return  to  the  manu- 
facturer." What  then  makes  the  chemical 
Industry  fight  so  desperately  In  behalf  of 
DDT?  The  public.  Incredulously,  Is  asked  to 
believe  that  the  agricultural, chemical  in- 
dustry is  interested  less  in  profit  from  its 
annual  320  million  production  of  DDT  than 
in  serving  mankind. 

We  are  then  assured  that  70  percent  of 
the  DDT  produced  in  this  country  goes  to 
foreign  lands.  This  is  less  comforting  than 
the  manufacturers  would  like  It  to  be,  since 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  DDT  sent  out 
into  the  world  can  boomerang  and  return 
home  on  the  elements. 

Insisting  that  DDT  is  valuable  because  It 
lasts  so  long,  the  association  then  claims 
that  nonetheless  It  degrades  Into  harmless 
products.  "All  species  of  animals,  insects, 
fish,  amphibians,  birds,  and  mammals  that 
have  been  studied,"  says  the  briefing  sheet, 
"are  able  to  degrade  and  excrete  DDT  residues 
they  have  acquired  In  their  fat."  Of  course, 
wilflife  may  perish  in  the  process,  or  suffer 
serious  sublethal  effects. 

The  association  also  claims  the  half-life  of 
DDT  to  be  only  "as  long  as  one  to  three 
years,"  which  It  may  be  under  some  condi- 
tions, but   Independent  research   has  com- 


puted DDT's  half-life  at  periods  up  to  18 
years.  And  In  one  test  In  Maryland,  31  per- 
cent of  the  dleldrln  originally  applied  was 
stiU  present  In  the  soil  after  17  years,  while 
39  percent  of  the  DDT  remained. 

Chemical  industry  propagandists  often  re- 
peat the  claim  of  worldwide  malaria  control 
as  a  result  of  the  mulUmlliion-doUar  DDT 
export  business.  This  was  a  major  argument 
presented  again  In  the  letters  department  of 
the  May  4,  1969,  New  York  Times.  The  writer. 
Samuel  Botrosen,  president  of  Montrose 
Chemical  Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
DDT,  and  chairman  of  the  Industry  Task 
Force  for  DDT,  must  have  known  at  the 
time  about  a  story  carried  in  the  same  paper 
five  weeks  earlier.  Authorities  in  India,  the 
story  reported,  are  worried  because  mos- 
quitoes there  have  developed  resistance  to 
DDT.  Malaria  cases  have  been  increasing 
rapidly  in  India  In  recent  years  despite  DDT 
treatments.  And  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  announced  It  would  review  its  en- 
tire malaria  eradication  program  because  of 
this  spreading  mosquito  resistance  to  DDT. 

As  for  human  health,  and  whether  DDT 
and  the  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  pose 
a  threat  to  man,  merely  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion makes  chemical  industry  spokesmen 
shout  "foul."  Apparently,  different  organisms 
can  tolerate  varying  levels  of  DDT  In  the 
body  tissues.  Man,  we  are  told,  normally  does 
not  build  up  concentration  beyond  12  ppm  of 
DDT  and  its  derivatives. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  harmful  level, 
although  some  scientists  suspect  the  pro- 
longed existence  of  such  a  level  will  affect 
humans.  "Frankly,"  says  Dr.  MacMullen,  "no 
one  knows  what  12  parts  per  million  in  hu- 
man fatty  tissue  means.  But  we  know  it  is 
going  to  stay  there  and  that  DDT  in  far 
smaller  concentrations  has  awesome  conse- 
quences for  many  small  or  simple  forms  of 
animal  Ufe."  Currently  the  level  of  DDT  In 
the  "average"  American  man,  woman,  and 
babe  is  said  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
be  between  8  and  10  ppm. 

But  desplt«  the  reasstirances  that  all  Is 
well,  even  though  each  of  us  carries  a 
quantity  of  DDT,  there  are  disturbing  signals 
that  should  not  be  Ignored.  It  was  the  De- 
cember 1968  Issue  of  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Abstracts,"  published  by  the 
International  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Information  Center  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, that  reported:  "Soviet  workers  oc- 
cupatlonally  exposed  to  DDT  and  other  or- 
ganochlorine  pesticides  have  shown  disturb- 
ances of  stomach  and  liver  functions  after 
ten  years  of  contact  with  the  pest  destroy- 
ers." Scientists  checked  seventy  workers. 
They  found,  in  those  with  les.s  than  a  decade 
of  exposure,  an  increased  acid  and  pepsin 
secretion  In  the  stomach,  along  with 
disturbed  liver  functions.  But  those  with 
more  than  ten  years  exposure  were  found 
to  have  decreased  secretion  of  acids  and  pep- 
sin and  resulting  disturbances  of  liver  func- 
tion. And  DDT  is  also  imder  suspicion  as  a 
potential  cause  of  cancer  in  warm-blooded 
animals.  Still,  the  president  of  one  DDT 
manufacturing  firm  recently  quoted  to  me 
the  comforting  1967  statement  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  that  "there  is  no  well- 
described  case  of  fatal,  uncomplicated  DDT 
poisoning." 

With  public  pressure  already  bearing 
heavily  on  DDT,  the  coho  salmon  came  back 
into  the  Michigan  picture  early  In  February 
1969.  Commercially  caught  Michigan  coho 
were  being  advertised  and  sold.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  collected  samples 
of  frozen  Michigan  coho  shipped  to  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  and  ran  tests  for  DDT 
and  dleldrln.  The  fish  averaged  a  DDT  con- 
tent of  16  ppm.  Although  the  FDA  had  not 
then  established  tolerance  levels  for  DDT 
In  fish.  It  seized  fourteen  tons  of  frozen 
Michigan  coho  In  Wisconsin.  The  tolerance 
level  for  meat  is  7  ppm  In  the  fat  alone, 
equal  to  about  1  ppm  in  the  whole  cut. 


This  announcement  cast  a  pall  over  the 
entire  Michigan  coho  program.  The  state 
had  2,500,000  smolts  ready  for  release  into 
Lake  Michigan  tributaries.  The  tourist  In- 
dustry envisioned  its  summer  business  cut 
back  severely.  Sport  fisherman  were  asking 
what  to  do  with  the  salmon  they  caught. 

In  New  York,  the  secretary  of  that  state's 
Pesticide  Control  Board  wrote  that  some 
consideration  was  given  to  closing  lakes  to 
fishing  there  because  of  the  problem  of 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  In  fish,  "but  the 
Idea  that  prevailed  was  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  In  fishing  was  catching  the  fish 
and  that  there  is  probably  no  real  danger 
to  man  even  from  eating  the  fish,  although 
the  fish  may  not  taste  entirely  as  exi>ected. 
With  these  considerations,  a  warning  to  the 
public  was  considered  sufficient." 

Actually,  the  high  level  of  DDT  In  Lake 
Michigan  coho  has  been  known  for  several 
years.  John  Carr,  who  directs  a  pesticide 
monitoring  program  for  the  Great  Lakes 
from  his  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
office  In  Ann  Arbor,  had  begun  testing  several 
species  of  fish  for  pesticides  In  1965.  He 
found  that  the  levels  did  not  change  much 
from  year  to  year.  He  also  fotind  that  the 
fatty  tissues  of  fish  carry  far  heavier  loads 
of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  than  are  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  fish.  His  tests  revealed 
DDT  levels  in  the  fat  of  coho  as  high  as 
105  ppm. 

The  FDA.  meanwhile,  having  long  neglected 
this  problem,  was  pondering  where  to  set 
the  DDT  tolerance  level  for  fish  to  be  sold 
commercially  throughout  the  country.  On 
April  22nd  the  limit  was  set  at  5  ppm.  which 
threatened  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
with  a  lost  of  $2.5  million  annually  In  Michi- 
gan alone  and  would  place  commercial  fish 
products  throughout  the  country  under  In- 
spection for  the  first  time. 

This  federal  action  put  still  more  pressure 
on  DDT  peddlers  to  meet  the  growing  public 
concern.  But  there  exists  between  the  chemi- 
cal manufacturers,  extension  services,  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  and  schools  of 
agriculture  and  entomology  in  the  land  grant 
colleges  a  strong  bond  of  mutual  protection. 
And  when  any  one  of  their  spraying  recom- 
mendations Is  challenged,  there  Is  a  solid 
defense  front,  and  the  "official"  position 
within  the  agricultural  community  Is  main- 
tained with  an  arrogance  that  seems  to  have 
more  than  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
chemical  manufacturers  behind  It. 

Within  the  agricultural  community  of 
Michigan  one  liears  now  that  the  ban  on 
DDT  was  an  orderly  and  expected  develop- 
ment growing  out  of  accumulated  research 
at  Michigan  State  University's  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  longtime  desire 
of  agricultural  leaders  themselves  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  use  of  DDT.  They  Insist  that 
DDT  would  have  been  Ijanned  just  as  soon 
without  pressure  from  conservationists  or  the 
exp>osure  to  public  opinion.  Indeed,  on  the 
day  before  a  legislative  committee  hearing 
which  would  have  established  a  state  pesti- 
cide control  committee  with  strong  repre- 
sentation by  conservation  Interests,  DDT  was 
removed  from  the  list  of  chemicals  approved 
for  mosquito  control.  This  action  by  the 
Michigan  Agriculture  Commission  was 
merely  considered  as  a  coincidence.  But  it 
would  take  a  lot  of  selling  In  Michigan  to 
convince  people  that  Dr.  MacMullan's  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  the  En- 
vlronmental  Defense  Fund  had  nothing  to  do 
vsrlth  speeding  up  the  demise  of  DDT  there. 

Quite  likely,  the  action  of  the  Agriculture 
Commission  In  banning  the  sale  of  DDT  in 
Michigan  was  prompted  partly  by  fear  that 
the  state  legislature  would  pass  a  law  even 
more  restrictive.  "They  decided,"  as  one  con- 
servationist said,  "to  toss  MacMullan  a  bone." 
They  should  not,  however,  assume  that  Dr. 
MacMullan  and  other  conservationists  see 
the  Job  as  complete.  Next  on  the  schedule 
is  dleldrln.  And  once  It  has  followed  DDT 
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into  Umbo,  the  rest  of  the  persistent  pesti- 
cide* will  gain  attention.  Dr.  MacMullan  is 
convinced  all  must  go. 

The  Michigan  regulation  Is  by  no  means 
perfect.  It  did  not  go  into  effect  untu  June 
27th,  and  any  DDT  on  dealers'  shelves  or  in 
warehouses  up  to  that  date  can  still  be  sold. 
It  win  take  at  least  five  years  before  present 
stocks  are  disposed  of,"  Dr.  Black  predicted. 
Nor  is  the  purchase  of  DDT  in  another  state 
for  use  in  Michigan  prohibited,  although  leg- 
islation to  forbid  DDT  use  is  certain  to  be 
introduced  in  Lansing.  Meanwhile,  one  ma- 
jor DDT  manufacturer  has  hinted  It  will 
challenge  the  legality  of  the  Agriculture 
Commission's  ruling  (which  has  since  been 
amended  to  permit  use  of  DDT  indoors  for 
control  of  bats,  mice,  and  body  lice). 

Recently  Governor  Mllliken  took  an  im- 
portant step  in  protecting  the  environment 
when  he  created  a  fifteen-member  CouncU 
for  Environmental  Quality.  "I  have  big  hopes 
for  this  council,"  says  Dr.  MacMullan.  The 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
has  now  Instituted  a  ten-point  program  to 
advance  the  continuing  fight  against  "hard" 
pesticides. 

What  has  happened  in  Michigan  Is  signifi- 
cant because  it  is  a  dent  In  the  lncre<lible 
armor  of  the  agricultural  combine.  Viewed 
nationwide  It  may  seem  a  small  victory.  But 
the  chemical  industry  must  sense  that  the 
implications  reach  far  beyond  Michigan. 

Several  states  In  the  Great  Lakes  drainage, 
meanwhile,  are  reappraising  their  stands  on 
DDT.  Ohio,  whose  natural  resources  leaders 
are  unlikely  to  show  Michigan's  strength, 
scheduled  a  conference  of  top  officials  to 
discuss  the  pesticide  issue  following  the 
Michigan  ban.  At  least  half  a  dozen  states 
are  considering  legislation  that  would  ban 
DDT.  In  Washington,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin  introduced  a  bill  aimed  at  fed- 
eral conuol  of  DDT  by  prohibiting  its  sale 
in  interstate  commerce.  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  a  similar  bill  was  quickly  killed 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

So  Michigan  has  finally  come  to  grips  with 
the  world's  most  dangerous  environmental 
poUutont.  But  other  states  drag  along,  per- 
mitting agricultural  interests  to  blindly  add 
more  tonnages  of  DDT  to  the  environment 
year  after  vear.  All  the  blame,  however,  can- 
not be  placed  on  agriculture.  MunlcIpaUtles 
strive  to  control  mosquitoes,  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease, and  other  pests  with  DDT.  Woolen  mills 
use  pesticides  to  moth-proof  their  products, 
then  run  their  wastes  into  rivers.  Foresters 
and  even  wildlife  managers  have  used  per- 
sistent pesticides.  Homeowners,  gardeners, 
and  outdoorsmen  continue  to  buy  millions 
of  small  spray  cans  containing  ctUorlnated 
hydrocarbons — when  they  should  instead  be 
re"adlng  the  labels  and  refusing  such  prod- 
ucts. But  with  the  connivance  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  manufacturers 
have  stacked  the  cards  against  such  public 
intelligence,  using  Jaw-breaking  technical 
names,  instead  of  simple  generic  terms  on 
their  labels. 

What  is  needed  is  more  than  a  simple 
phasing  out  of  DDT  state  by  state,  with  each 
state  repeating  the  research  of  the  others 
on  Us  own  farms  and  experiment  stations 
while  DDT  peddlers  buy  time.  This  proce- 
dure. If  effective  at  all.  could  only  lead  to  a 
nationwide  hodgepodge  of  laws  and  rulings. 
.-Vud  farmers  forced  to  turn  to  more  costly 
Insecticides  would  be  at  an  economic  dis- 
advantage with  their  competitors  using  DDT 
In  neighboring  states. 

Chlorinated  hydrocarbons  in  the  air  and 
water  do  not  pause  at  state  lines  or  na- 
tional borders.  The  threat  of  DDT  and  other 
■hard"  pesticides  in  the  environment  is  at 
the  very  least  a  national  problem  calling  for 
federal  laws.  Such  laws,  say  conservationists, 
should  do  nothing  less  than  rule  out  the  use 
of  all  such  pesticides,  except  In  cases  of  dire 
public  emergency  where  no  substitute  exists, 
and  then  by  prescription  only. 
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SCOTT  BILL  SPURS  ACTION  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  bill. 
S.  114,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Afro-American  History  and  Culture,  is 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  the  California 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill— California 
Senate  bill  114 — to  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  minority  history  and  culture 
which  was  based  upon  my  legislation.  I 
hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will  act  as  promptly 
and  as  afBrmatively  on  this  matter  as 
did  the  California  Legislature. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter informing  me  of  the  action  in  Cali- 
fornia be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

California  Senate, 

July  28,  1969. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Old  Senate  Office  Bvilding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
Senate  Bill  114.  This  legislation  originated 
from  your  bill  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  114  passed  the  California  sen- 
ate yesterday  and  will  be  heard  by  the  State 
Assembly  next  week. 

It  U  my  feeling  that  this  commission  will 
provide  a  much  needed  service.  1  am  grateful 
for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Mep.vtn  M.  Dymally. 


MORE  FUNDS  FOR  AUTO  SAFETY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  1966 
Congress  initiated  a  broad  attack  on 
auto  safety  with  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act.  Certainly  no  consumer  program  has 
been  launched  with  more  fanfare  and 
promise  than  this  effort  to  make  a 
meaningful  reduction  in  the  number  of 
deaths    and    injuries    from    automobile 

But  the  program  has  been  severely 
crippled  from  the  very  begirming  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  Neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Congress  has  been 
willing  to  back  up  its  commitment  of  the 
1966  act  •with  the  necessary  funds  to  do 
the  job. 

In  a  verj-  good  article  entitled  "Con- 
gi-ess  Ordains  Safety  but  Won't  Put  Gas 
in  Tank,"  and  published  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post,  Morton  Mintz  reviews 
the  program's  funding  problems.  In  the 
last  3  years,  the  vehicle  safety  program 
has  received  only  S33.9  milUon— or  just 
one-half  of  its  $66.3  million  authoriza- 
tion. 

A  new  2-year  authorization  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  total  re- 
quest for  2  years  is  $58  million.  As  Mr. 
Mintz  points  out,  "this  total  is  $20.4  mil- 
lion less  than  the  cost  of  financing  the 
war  for  1  day. 

It  is  time  we  put  the  auto  safety  crisis 
in  oui  list  of  national  priorities — and 
time  we  put  all  of  oiu'  energy  and  re- 
soui-ces  behind  those  priorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Ordains  SArarT  but  Won't  Put 

Gas   in    Tank 

(By  Morton  Mlnte) 

A  common  complaint  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  that 
on  a  whole  range  of  health,  safety,  consumer 
and  environmental  problems,  the  White 
House  and  Congress  dont  put  our  money 
where  their  mouths  are. 

It's  a  complaint  that  Sen.  Abraham  A. 
Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.)  has  made  about  auto 
safety,  that  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind  )  has 
made  about  pipeline  safety  and  that  Sen. 
Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mich.)  has  made  about 
truth-ln-packaging,  to  name  a  few  specific 
complainants. 

The  legislators  say  that  the  Government 
has  said  the  right  things  about  such  matters 
and  has  even  passed  the  right  laws— some- 
times by  unanimous  votes— but  then  has 
denied  the  money  that  the  enforcement 
agencies  need  to  make  the  laws  live  up  to 
the  rhetoric.  The  auto  safety  law.  signed  by 
President  Johnson  almost  three  years  ago,  is 
a  classic  case. 

BATTLEFIEI-D      ANALOGIES 

The  groundwork  for  the  law  was  laid  in 
1965  with  hearings  by  Sen,  Rlblcoff,  Ralph 
Nader's  book  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed"  and  at- 
tacks on  unsafe  tires  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wis  )  In  1966.  President  Johnson  devel- 
oped into  an  ardent  advocate.  He  repeatedly 
put  the  need  lor  a  strong  bill  In  the  context 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  February,  for  example.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  the  highway  toll  was  "the  gravest  prob- 
lem before  this  Nation  next  to  war  in  Viet- 
nam "  On  June  3,  he  told  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference.  "Since  the  automobile  was 
first  invented,  we  have  had  I'i  million  deaths 
from  automobile  accidents.  That  Is  three 
times  as  many  as  our  enemies  have  ever  been 
able  to  kill  in  all  of  our  wars. 

"Between  1961  and  the  end  of  last  year, 
motor  vehicles  killed  many  more  times  as 
many  of  our  servicemen  as  the  Vietcong  were 
able  to  kill  In  Vietnam." 

At  the  signing  of  the  auto  safety  blU  on 
Sept  9  1966  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  the 
theme.  He  noted  that  over  the  recent  Labor 
Dav  weekend,  29  American  servicemen  had 
died  In  Vietnam  while  614  Americans  had 
been  killed  on  the  highways. 

Less  than  five  weeks  after  the  bill  sign- 
ing the  President's  words  boomeranged  in  a 
letter  from  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D- 
Wash.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  a  prime  mover  behind  the 
legislation. 

Reminding  Mr.  Johnson  that  lie  had 
ranked  auto  and  highway  safety  second  only 
to  the  war,  Magnuson  expressed  "deep  con- 
cern" and  "near  disbelief"  that  the  Admin- 
istration's requests  for  auto  and  traffic  safety 
in  fiscal  1967  were  "less  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  amount  Congress  considered  adequate." 
The  Administration  said  that  some  of  the 
cuts  merely  reflected  realistic  appraisals  of 
wliat  could  be  spent  efficiently. 

The  auto  safety  law  created  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  which  has  lieen  put 
under  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation.  (Rlbl- 
coff and  other  legislators  want  the  Bureau 
spun  off  because  thej  feel  that  the  FHA  is  so 
strongly  oriented  toward  road  building  that 
it  tends  to  neglect  the  safety  of  the  vehicles 
on  the  roads.) 

The  Bureau's  first  and  only  director.  Dr. 
William  Haddon  Jr.,  resigned  In  mid-Febru- 
ary less  than  a  month  after  President  Nixon 
took  office.  Mr.  Nixon  meanwhile,  has  said 
nothing  or  almost  nothing  about  auto 
safety.  And  more  than  six  months  after  Had- 
don's  departure,  he  has  not  named  a  replace- 
ment. 

The  man  In  charge  Is  Robert  Brenner,  who 
was  Haddon's  deputy.  Brenner  has  a  staff  of 
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SOO  rather  than  the  2000  originally  envi- 
sioned for  1969.  He  hae  one  person  to  deeJ 
with  all  aspects  of  school  bus  safety. 

Hadelon  had  started  a  program  for  crash- 
testing  various  makes  and  models  of  car 
to  get  a  real  reading  on  safety.  Tests  were 
made  with  the  Subaru  mlnlcar,  a  Japanese 
import  that,  because  it  weighs  less  than  1000 
pounds,  is  administratively  exempt  from 
safety  standards,  and  the  Volkswagen. 

Now  the  tests  have  been  halted  by  Fran- 
cis C.  Turner,  head  of  the  Highway  Admin- 
istration. Turner  has  said  that  he  wants  to 
see  If  there  isn't  a  cheaper  way  to  get  the 
same  kind  of  data. 

Brenner  Is  operating  without  an  authoriza- 
tion— let  alone  an  appropriation — for  the 
fiscal  year  that  began  July  1.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  gotten  only  as  far  as  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  which  has  approved 
$23  million  for  work  on  vehicle  safety  for 
fiscal  1970  and  $35  million  for  fiscal  1971. 
The  two-year  total  Is  $20.4  million  less  than 
the  coet  of  financing  the  war  for  one  day. 

In  an  interview.  Brenner  talked  about 
some  issues  and  developments  in  auto  safety. 
Speaking  of  grilles  that  come  at  pede£  rlans 
like  the  cutting  edge  of  a  meat  cleaver,  and 
of  ather  sharp  surfaces  and  protrusions,  he 
oallMi-  the  manufacturers  involved  "irre- 
sponsible." He  named  none. 

Similarly,  Brenner  feels  that  "fastback" 
sedans,  because  they  reduce  rear  visibility, 
are  a  trend  "absolutely  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion." He  said  that  styling  and  safety  are 
"completely  compatible,"  and  cited  Instru- 
ment panels  on  1969  cars  as  "gorgeous"  evi- 
dence of  this. 

iJrenner  gives  "top  priority"  to  getting  a 
facility  for  testing  vehicles  and  components, 
including  tires,  to  see  if  those  certified  by 
their  producers  as  meeting  safety  standards 
actually  do.  The  authorization  bill  originally 
contained  a  310  million  item  for  design  and 
planning  of  such  a  center.  Including  a  prov- 
ing ground.  The  House  committee  allowed 
8100,000  for  preliminary  planning  and  asked 
for  a  new  presentation  after  that  is  done. 

Despite  the  law's  emphasis  on  setting  safe- 
ty standards,  Breener  hopes  to  accomplish  a 
good  deal  by  persuading  Detroit  to  adopt 
features  that  could  be  required  only  after 
a  long  legal  process.  He  hopes,  for  Instance, 
that  General  Motors  will  apply  its  side  rail 
protection — against  side  collisions — to  all  of 
its  cars,  and  that  Ford  will  extend  its  no- 
skid  braking  feattu-e  to  all  of  its  models. 

SMALL   CAR   EQUALIZER 

Under  Haddon,  Bureau  policy  was  not  to 
let  research  contracts  to  auto  manufacturers, 
not  only  because  of  possible  confilct  of  in- 
terest but  also  because  of  a  desire  to  build 
an  Independent  expertise  in  the  Bureau. 

Brenner,  however,  said  that  "I  don't  think 
there  has  to  be"  a  conflict  of  Interest  in  con- 
tracts with  Detroit's  Big  Pour,  and  that, 
"where  there  is  none,  or  is  not  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  one."  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
let  a  contract  for  urgent  work  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  done  or  would  be  seriously 
delayed. 

Brenner  looks  on  the  air  bag  restraint  de- 
vice na  "the  big  equalizer"  between  big  cars 
and  little  ones  in  crash  survival.  The  device 
infiates  In  front  of  the  occupants  in 
the  first  milliseconds  of  a  crash  and  puts  a 
big  plastic  cushion  between  them  and  hard 
surfaces.  Brenner  estimates  that  it  will  be 
standard  equipment  on  the  1971  models  at 
the  earliest. 


OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  discus- 
sions now  underway  in  the  executive 
branch  concerning  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  seabeds  are  of  vital 
importance  to  all  Americans,  both  pres- 


ent and  future.  Proposals  that  would 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  this  devel- 
opment, and  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, are  being  pushed  vigorously  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  and  Interior  are  en- 
deavoring to  arrive  at  a  unified  position 
for  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
these  proposals.  Some  of  the  ideas  that 
have  been  .-advanced  would  place  the  sea- 
beds  relatively  close  to  our  shores  under 
an  international  regime.  It  readily  can  be 
seen  what  problems  with  respect  to  con- 
trol of  pollution,  for  example,  such  a 
proposed  system  would  involve  for  us. 

Recently  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  held  comprehensive 
public  hearings  on  a  measure  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional mining  and  minerals  policy.  At 
these  hearings,  the  need  of  our  country 
for  new  sources  of  supply  for  nonfuel 
minerals  was  established  beyond  dispute; 
our  requirements  for  additional  sources 
of  energy  fuels,  primarily  oil  and  gas, 
long  have  been  self-evident. 

Exploration  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
adjacent  to  our  shores  has  shown  it  to 
contain  tremendous  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas,  which  are  susceptible  to  immediate 
production  under  known,  existing  tech- 
nologies. The  shelf  also  has  been  shown 
to  have  resources  of  other  minerals, 
notably  manganese,  and  gold  and  silver. 
Technology  for  development  of  these 
reserves  is  progressing  to  the  point  of 
economic  feasibility. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts,  namely,  our 
Nation's  need  for  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  seabeds  and  the  proposals  to  place 
the  development  of  these  resources  adja- 
cent to  our  coasts  under  international 
control,  call  for  most  careful  and  most 
full  policy  considerations.  Accordingly,  I 
am  appointing  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Interior  Committee  to  assist  the 
executive  branch  in  every  way  possible 
in  aiTivlng  at  a  policy  position  that  is  in 
our  country's  best  interests. 

The  Interior  Committee  is  the  unit  of 
the  Senate  to  which  was  referred  the  bill 
that  Public  Law  212,  83d  Congress, 
which  is  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953.  This  statute  v/as  the 
first,  and  is  the  only,  legislative  asser- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  our  shores. 
The  83d  Congress  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  outer  limits,  or  seaward  bound- 
ai-y  of  this  sovereignty. 

Rather,  the  boimdary  provided  by  the 
Outer  Shelf  Act  is  the  limit  of  our  ability 
to  develop  the  i-esources  of  the  subsoil. 
This  statutory  concept  was  carried  over 
into  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on 
the  Continental  Shelf.  The  convention 
defines  the  limits  of  national  sovereignty 
as  being  at  depths  out  to  200  meters — 
600  feet — or  as  far  as  the  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  the  adjacent  seabed 
lands  permits. 

In  view  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Submerged  Lands  and  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Acts,  and  its  overall  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States,  the  Interior  Committee  has  clear- 
cut  responsibility  for  legislation  affecting 


th*^  Outer  Shelf.  In  fulfillment  of  this 
responsibility,  I  have  named  Senators 
Metcalf.  Moss,  and  Gravel  to  serve  with 
me  on  the  majority  side,  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee  (Mr. 
Allott),  Senators  Bellmon,  Hatheld, 
and  Stevens  on  the  minority  side,  to 
compose  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Mltcalf) 
has  agreed  to  be  the  chairman  of  this 
important  subcommittee. 

The  Interior  Committee  shares  its  ju- 
risdiction over  the  outer  shelf  with  other 
units  of  the  Senate,  including,  of  course, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Commerce  Committee.  I  am  informed 
that  my  colleague  from  Washington  i  Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  chaim'an  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  also  has  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Seabed  Problems.  The  Outer 
Shelf  S-abcommittee  will  work  closely 
with  this  and  all  other  units  of  the  Con- 
gress concerned,  as  well  as  with  the  sev- 
eral agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  FROM  POW  WIFE  UN- 
DERSCORES NEED  FOR  RELENT- 
LESS PRESSURE  ON  HANOI 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  particular  urgency  to  speak  up  anew 
on  behalf  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Noi-th  Vietnam  and  their  families. 
Mrs.  Dottie  Hughes,  wife  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  Lindberg  Hughes  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  recently  wrote  an  open  letter  to 
Members  of  Congress  calling  attention 
to  the  special  plight  of  Americans  held 
captive  by  the  Vietcong,  and  asking  each 
of  us  for  help.  Her  own  husband  has 
been  a  prisoner  of  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment for  more  than  2  years.  Dottie  and 
her  two  children — Darrya  12,  and  Peter 
9 — live  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  having 
moved  there  3  years  ago  before  Jim 
went  overseas. 

Dottie  Hughes'  letter  has  been  written 
with  that  special  poignancy  and  senti- 
ment that  a  wife  and  mother  feels  for 
families  imdei-going  the  same  heart- 
breaking circumstances  she  and  her  chil- 
dren are  experiencing,  and  expresses  the 
cruel  and  gnawing  feeling  that  their 
loved  ones  are  being  neglected  and 
treated  with  indifference  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  her  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  urge  that  it  be  given  special  atten- 
tion by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  faith  of  Dottie 
Hughes  and  other  families  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  must  not  be  shaken.  I 
hope  that  we,  not  only  as  Members  of 
Congress  but  as  a  nation,  will  not  ever 
forget  that  these  fine  men  in  the  U.S. 
ai^med  services  who  have  served  us  so 
well  are  being  needlessly  held  captive  un- 
der unknown  circumstances,  and  that 
they  are  desperately  needed  at  home.  I 
believe  Mrs.  Hughes'  letter  will  serve  to 
i-emind  each  of  us  that  we  must  renew 
our  efforts  to  use  whatever  powers  of 
persuasion  we  have  to  urge  the  President, 
our  State  Department,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  the  United  Nations, 
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and  others  in  the  field  of  diplomatic  and 
foreign  affairs,  to  continue  to  pursue 
more  vigorously  than  ever  efforts  to  gain 
release  of  these  men. 

Mr  President,  the  inhumanity  of 
North  Vietnam's  lack  of  response  to  our 
pleas  and  efforts  in  attempting  to  secure 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war  is 
obvious  and  deserves  the  condemnation 
of  all  humane  peoples  and  nations  alike. 
The  Hanoi  government  has  even  refused 
to  provide  us  with  a  list  of  names  of 
American  POW's,  causing  needless 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  for  the  wives, 
children,  and  parents  of  these  men.  As 
of  this  writing,  there  are  some  1,400 
American  servicemen  "missing  in  ac- 
tion" in  Southeast  Asia,  about  340  of 
whom  are  known  or  presumed  to  be 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Saigon  government, 
in  turn.  Is  holding  approximately  25,000 
POW's  in  South  Vietnam. 

Worthy  of  still  further  condemnation 
Is  Hanoi's  persistent  refusal  to  honor  and 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention.  As  a  signatory  to 
that  document,  the  Hanoi  government 
is  bound  by  its  provisions,  which  call  for: 
First,  release  of  names  of  prisoners  held; 
second,  immediate  release  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners;  third.  Impartial  in- 
spections of  POW  facilities;  fourth, 
proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners;  and 
fifth,  regular  flow  of  mail. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  refused 
to  respect  these  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva  Convention   despite   our   repeated 
urgings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  25,000 
prisoners    held    in    South    Vietnamese 
POW  camps  are  treated  in  accord  with 
the   Geneva   Convention.   Their   names 
are  provided  to  Hanoi  through  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross;  they  are  allowed 
to  correspond;  they  are  given  food,  med- 
ical attention,  treated  well,  and  periodic 
inspection  of  South  Vietnam's  POW  fa- 
cilities takes  place.  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that,  in  the  face  of  this, 
the  North  Vietnam  regime  still  refuses 
to  be  stimulated  or  impressed  by  this 
policy   of   humanitarianism   under   the 
rule  of  law,  and  that  it  callously  and 
coldbloodedly  continues  its  own  poUcy 
of  failing  to  respond  to  any  such  exam- 
ple set.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  we 
are  still  unable  to  get  from  them  even 
so  basic  a  civilized  requirement  as  a  list 
of  our  prisoners,  and  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  getting  our  men  out. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  some 
2,000  Communist  POW's  and  civiUan  de- 
tainees in  South  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  Saigon  government,  with 
our  cooperation,  and  North  Vietnam 
knows  only  too  well  that  large  numbers 
of  their  men  are  still  being  held  prison- 
er. During  the  same  period,  they  have 
released  to  us  but  six  of  our  servicemen 
in  1968;  and  Hanoi  announced  on  July 
3.  1969,  that  three  additional  US.  pris- 
oners would  be  released,  but  no  further 
action  has  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  humanitarian  is- 
sue which  transcends  all  politics  and 
political  motives,  this  matter  is  of  direct 
personal  concern  to  Americans,  to  the 
United  Nations  membership,  and  to 
civilized  mankind  as  a  whole. 

While  we  may  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing our  position  clear  to  the  Hanoi  gov- 


emment^both  at  the  Paria  talks  and 
through  enlisting   the   inter\'ention   of 
other  governments— nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  explore  and  open  up  every 
possible  avenue  of  approach  with  Ha- 
noi on  a  renewed  and  intensified  basis. 
Mr.  President.  I  caimot  beUeve  that 
there  is  not  some  means  available   to 
us  for  securing  the  release  of  our  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war— even  if  it  means  re- 
leasing aU  25.000  prisoners  held  in  South 
Vietnam,    or,    as    suggested    by    Mrs. 
Hughes,   possibly   organizing   an   effort 
permitting  the  wives  of  these  men  to 
journey  to  Asia,  if  this  would  help  per- 
suade  the   North   Vietnamese   Govern- 
ment that  they  must  respond  on  purely 
humanitarian  grovmds. 

Tlie  Hughes  family,  and  families  of 
other  American  captives  wait.  hope,  and 
pray  for  word  of  and  the  rapid  and  safe 
return  of  these  fine  men  who  have  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  country.  So  let 
us  aU  intensify  our  support  for  them  by 
demanding  renewed  and  immediate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, the  State  Department,  and  the 
United    Nations,    in    putting    relenUess 
pressure  on  Hanoi  for  their  release.  We 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  get  the 
Saigon  government  to  lean  over  back- 
ward in   their  willingness   to   go   more 
than  half  way— indeed.  aU  of  the  way— to 
release  prisoners  in  exchange  for  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  We  must  also  de- 
mand continuous  public  accountmg  of 
what  action  has  been  and  is  bemg  taken 
to  secure  their  release,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  insure  that  this  sort  of  thing 
does  not  happen  again. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  cannot 
any  longer  take  this  important  matter 
on  faith,  and  I  urge  every  Senator  to  join 
me  in  getting  not  only  some  results  but 
also  more  Ught  from  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  the  Saigon  government  on 
the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Open  Letter  to  Members  of  Congress  From 

Mrs.   James   Linbbero    Hughes,   Wife    op 

American  Prisoner-of-Wab 

The   unawarenees   of   the   citizens   of  the 

United  States  and  the  seeming  indifference 

of  countries  all  over  the  world  to  the  special 

plight    of    the    prisoner-of-war    being    held 

captive  in  Vietnam  Is  heartbreaking.  This 

is  especially  compounded  for  families  who 

have    children    growing    without    fatherly 

guidance. 

These  forgotten  men  In  Vietnam  who 
fought  loyally  for  their  country  have  be- 
come trapped  in  a  tragic  diplomatic  cross- 
fire They  can't  be  helped  by  our  country— 
and  they  wont  be  helped  by  North  Viet- 
nam There  is  no  free  flow  of  mail  between 
famUles.  It  has  been  four  years  for  some 
famiUes  who  onlv  '  now  the  cryptic  words, 
•missing  m  action.'  There  are  no  available 
lists  of  prisoners  and  very  little  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

All  that  the  families  can  do  Is  to  wait- 
patiently— which  we  have  done  in  our  case 
for  more  than  two  years— waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  But.  nothing  has.  and  we 
have  come  to  a  point  where  we  feel  that  the 
world  must  be  alerted  and  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  this  problem.  Help  must  come  from 
neutral  sources  and  impartial  groups  for 
these  neglected  Americans.  People  with 
hearts — outside  the  sphere  of  this  political 
conflict— must  come  forth  to  offer  assistance. 


These  men.  moet  of  them  pUow.  are  but  In- 
nocent victims  of  a  bad  sltuaUon. 

I  implore  that  some  neutral  country  in- 
tercede in  behalf  of  the  wives  and  famlUes 
of  the  prisoners.  People  with  sympathy  to 
their  hearts  can  accomplish  miracles,  and  I 
truly  feel  that  there  are  people  such  as  this 
all  over  our  world  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
plight  of  thesse  men  and  the  anguish  caused 
their  families  by  the  insensitlvity  surround- 
ing the  problem.  I  am  prepared  to  Journey  to 
Hanoi  tomorrow  as  a  wife  and  mother  if  this 
were  allowed  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
permitted  by  our  own  government. 

I  believe  slncerelv  that  even  the  people  1^. 
North  Vietnam  realize  that  family  ties  are 
the  same  the  world  over,  and  I  cannot  feel 
they  would  ask  less  for  their  own  people.  If 
they  were  approached  by  an  impartial  nation, 
in  behalf  of  the  American  families,  they 
could  not  help  but  allow  things  they  would 
want  for  their  own  people  .  .  the  release  of 
Elck  and  wounded  prisoners,  free  flow  of  mall 
between  families,  acknowledgment  of  lists 
and  status  of  prisoners,  and  ulUmate  release 
of  all  prisoners  on  purely  humanitarian 
grounds.  ,   .. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  accept  the  challenge  of 
this  request  and  work  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested  in  hopes  that  it  would  evoke  a 
favorable  response  from  a  sympathetic  nation 
who  might  peruse  the  facts  with  the  thought 
that  "but  for  the  grace  of  God,  this  could  be 
me." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed  and,  under  the 
order  heretofore  entered,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  for  40  minutes. 


S   0762— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
■  AMEND  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1964       RELATING       TO       SCHOOL 
GUIDELINES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  do  everything  that  I  possibly 
can  to  help  save  the  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem for  all  areas  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  demanding  and  hasty 
application  of  the  extreme  guidelmes  as 
to  school   integration   will   destroy   the 
pubUc  schools  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, including  my  own  State,  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  outside  the  Gouth, 
when   and   if   the   applicaUon  of  these 
guidelines  in  such  extreme  form  is  ever 
actually     put     into     operation     there. 
Further.  I  am  satisfied— and  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  this  subject— that  the  pri- 
mar>-  purpose  of  the  present  school  guide- 
lines and  their  appUcation  is  merely  to 
enforce  racial  integration  through  the 
schools  rather  than  to  improve  educa- 
tional standards. 

These  guidelines  have  not  been  ap- 
plied, however,  except  in  relatively  few 
cases,  outside  the  South,  even  though  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  as  I  shall  develop  in  de- 
tails later,  the  conditions  of  racial  segre- 
gation in  schools  outside  the  South  as 
equal  to  that  found  in  the  South. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  sub- 
stantial moderation  in  the  content  and 
appUcaUon  of  these  guidelines  would  be 
brought  about  if  they  were  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  the  NaUon.  thus  in- 
cluding schools  outside  the  South. 
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Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  that  will  provide  that  school  guide- 
lines shall  be  applied  uniformly  through- 
out the  Nation. 

There  Ls  no  use  to  repeat  all  the  facts 
here,  but  after  years  of  effort  by  several 
of  us  along  this  line,  even  though  prom- 
ises have  been  made,  and  intentions  have 
been  stated,  ver>',  very  little  effort  to 
apply  these  guidelines  to  schools  outside 
tlie  South  has  ever  been  shown  and  vir- 
tually no  result  has  been  shown. 

A  sense  of  common  fairness  should  give 
wide  support  in  the  Senate  to  this  meas- 
ure. Further,  for  the  first  time,  it  will 
bring  to  a  test  the  question  of  how  far 
the  people  outside  the  South  want  to  go 
in  the  application  of  these  guidelines  to 
their  own  scliools. 

I  am  further  satisfied,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  uniform  and  extensive  applica- 
tion of  school  guidelines  will  not  be  made 
outside  the  South  unless  they  are  required 
by  law. 

Fui-ther — I  repeat — I  am  fully  satis- 
fled,  from  my  experience  with  this  prob- 
lem, that  this  uniform  application  will 
result  in  substantial  modification  of  the 
terms  and  application  of  the  school 
guidelines.  If  enforced  nationwide  on  an 
impartial  basis,  I  believe  the  neighbor- 
hood school  will  be  saved  and  a  reason- 
able form  of  freedom  of  choice  would 
thereby  be  saved. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  main  portion  of  my 
remarks,  I  mention  a  few  facts  as  to 
what  is  happening.  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in  education  for  all  children,  and 
have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  prob- 
lem through  school  trustees,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  faculty  members. 

I  have  learned  that  when  school  funds 
are  withheld  for  ■noncompliance"  it 
causes  more  Negro  students  than  white 
students  to  be  penalized.  This  is  because 
there  are  more  Negro  schoolchildren  in 
many  of  the  school  districts  than  there 
are  white,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
the  lower  grades. 

I  have  learned  that  Federal  loans  to 
Negro  students  in  colleges  outnumber  the 
Federal  loans  to  white  students  in  col- 
leges in  my  State.  I  find  that  if  these 
funds  should  be  cut  off  and  denied,  the 
Negro  students  would  thus  lose  more 
than  would  the  white  students. 

I  find  that  withholding  of  funds  is 
happening  at  a  time  when  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Negroes  are 
greater  in  the  entire  South  than  in  any 
time  in  history,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
educational  opportunities  are  growing 
faster  than  ever  before. 

The  school  guidelines  being  insisted 
on  by  the  courts,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  HEW  are  so  severe  and  demanding, 
timewise,  that  the  school  system  in  some 
instances  will  be  closed,  and  in  other 
instances  so  weakened  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  both  white  and  Negro  chil- 
dren will  be  destroyed  or  certainly 
greatly  lessened.  A  public  school  cannot 
continue  unless  it  has  some  positive  local 
support.  Taxes  have  to  be  voted.  Sup- 
port has  to  be  given  to  the  faculty  in  the 
community.  Someone  has  to  serve  in  the 
sometimes  thankless  job  of  school  trus- 
tee. Many  times  there  is  little  or  no  com- 
pensation, nor  even  money  available  to 
reimburse  the  expenses  of  members  of 
the  local  school  board. 


Now,  back  to  the  main  points  of  my 
presentation  today  and  the  background 
of  facts  pertaining  thereto. 

When  the  civil  rights  bill  was  passed, 
it  was  argued  that  segregation  is  wrong 
because  it  denies  the  Negro  an  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  education. 

If  that  is  true,  thousands  of  Negroes 
in  the  North  are  being  denied  an  equal 
opportunity  for  an  education. 

If  that  is  true,  the  Justice  Department 
and  HEW  are  grossly  derelict  in  fulfilling 
their  duty  to  remove  injustice  in  the 
North  and  West,  and  to  right  the  wrong 
in  the  North  and  West. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  As  early  as 
1959,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  reported: 

Concentration  of  colored  Americans  In  re- 
stricted areas  of  most  major  cities  produces  a 
high  degree  of  school  segregation  even  in 
communities  accepting  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision.  With  the  migration  of  Negroee  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  to  the  North  and  the  West, 
and  an  Influx  of  Mexicans  Into  the  West  and 
Southwest,  the  whole  country  Is  now  sharing 
the  problem  and  the  responsibilities  .  .  . 

In  1961,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
said: 

Tills  migration  has  continued.  The  1960 
Census  lists  Ave  cities  in  the  North  and 
West,  each  with  more  Negro  residents  than 
any  southern  city  where  separate  puDllc 
schools  for  white  and  Negro  children  were 
required  by  law  in  1954.  Indeed,  only  9  of 
the  25  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  in 
1960  lie  in  the  South  and  3  of  them  have 
completely  desegregated  their  school  systems 
since  1954. 

Public  schools  enrolling  Negroes  almost  ey- 
cluslvely  In  some  cases,  and  whites  almost  ex- 
clusively In  others,  are  found  In  many  cities 
throughout  the  North  and  West  .  .  . 

In  1966  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
stated: 

When  measured  by  that  yardstick  (segre- 
gation), American  public  education  remains 
largely  unequal  In  most  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, including  all  those  where  Negroes  form 
any  significant  proportion  ol  the  population. 

The  great  majority  of  American  children 
attend  schools  that  are  largely  segregated — 
that  is,  almost  all  of  their  fellow  students 
are  of  the  same  racial  background  as  they 
are  .  .  . 

In  1967,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
reported  that  racial  isolation  or  segrega- 
tion in  the  North  had  increased,  not  de- 
creased. 
The  Commission  stated  flatly: 
The  extent  of  racial  Isolation  In  Northern 
school  systems  does  not  differ  markedly  from 
that  in  the  South." 

In  1967,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
report  stated  these  facts: 

The  Cleveland  city  schools  were  47  percent 
nonwhite  in  1960.  By  1969,  they  were  more 
than  50  percent  nonwhite  ...  In  1960,  the 
Philadelphia  city  schools  were  48  percent 
Negro.  By  1965,  they  were  almost  60  percent 
Negro.  This  pattern  of  racial  concentration  is 
typical  of  major  metropolitan  areas. 

.  .  .  The  high  degree  of  racial  separation 
In  the  schools  shown  by  these  national  fig- 
ures is  found  In  the  North  as  well  as  in 
Southern  and  border  states.  In  Buffalo,  New 
York,  for  example,  77  percent  of  the  Negro 
elementary  school  children  attend  schools 
that  are  more  than  90  percent  Negro,  while  81 
percent  of  the  whites  are  in  nearly  all-white 
schools  (90  percent  or  more  white).  In  Gary, 
Indiana,  the  figures  are  90  percent  and  76 
percent,  respectively.  Again,  in  the  North, 
the  proportion  of  Negro  children  In  majority- 


Negro  schools  often  equals  or  exceeds  the  na- 
tional average.  In  Flint,  Michigan,  86  percent 
of  the  Negro  elementary  schoolchildren  are  in 
majority-Negro  schools;  In  Milwaukee,  87 
percent;  In  Chicago,  97  percent. 

A  high  degree  of  racial  separation  of  Negro 
students  frequently  prevails  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  school  system.  Examples  from 
Northern  and  border  state  school  systems  are 
Illustrative.  Kansas  City.  Missouri  haw  an  ele- 
mentary school  enrollment  twice  as  large  as 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  yet  in  each  city  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  Negro  children  are  In 
nearly  all-Negro  schools.  Detroit,  Michigan 
has  an  elementary  school  enrollment  almost 
four  times  as  large  as  Newark,  New  Jersey,  yet 
in  each  city  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
Negro  children  are  in  majority-Negro  schools. 

Nor  does  the  pattern  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  Negroes  enrolled 
in  the  school  system.  For  example,  Negroes 
are  26  percent  of  the  elementary  school  en- 
rollment In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  yet  in  both  cities 
almost  three  of  every  four  Negro  children  at- 
tend nearly  all-Negro  schools.  Negroes  are 
only  19  percent  of  the  elementary  school  en- 
rollment In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  almost  70 
percent  of  the  enrollment  in  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, yet  in  both  cities  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  Negro  children  are  enrolled  in  ma- 
jority-Negro schools  .  .  . 

Racial  Isolalon  in  the  schools,  then,  is  in- 
tense whether  the  cities  are  large  or  small, 
whether  the  proportion  of  Negro  enrollment 
is  large  or  small,  whether  they  are  located 
North  or  South. 

Despite  the  fact  racial  segregation  in 
schools  is  as  extensive  in  the  North  as  in 
the  South,  HEW  has  done  little  to  correct 
it  in  the  North  while  concentrating  a 
strong  effort  in  the  South. 

The  March  1,  1969,  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
admitted  that  almost  nothing  is  being 
done  in  the  North,  while  a  crash  enforce- 
ment program  is  underway  in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  that  report  came  in,  as 
I  recall,  because  of  one  of  the  mandates 
of  an  amendment  that  we  put  on  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  here  last  year, 
which  required  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  money  than  therefore  be  spent  to- 
ward enforcement  in  the  North,  and  also 
that  a  report  of  the  action  taken  be  made 
to  Congress. 

I  quote  now  from  the  report  of  March 
1.  1969: 

During  1968,  for  example,  there  were  Title 
VI  compliance  reviews  in  more  than  400 
Southern  school  districts  as  compared  to 
only  40  Northern  district  reviews  in  thirteen 
Northern  and  Western  states.  In  October  of 
1968,  there  were  67  Title  VI  staff  members 
assigned  to  the  South  and  only  32  persons 
covered  the  Northern  and  Western  states. 

That  was  after  we  agreed  to  that 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  has  worked  on  this  matter 
for  years,  and  has  had  some  mighty 
strong  promises  made  to  him  in  previous 
years  by  HEW. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Allen  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  introduced 
this  bill.  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  will 
be  able  to  get  with  it,  but  I  am  glad  it 
has  been  introduced,  and  I  am  glad  he 
is  making  this  speech. 
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I  do  not  think  we  can  talk  about  this 
matter  too  much.  There  has  undoubtedly 
been  more  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  in 
the  administration  of  this  law  than  there 
has  ever  been  in  the  administration  of 
any  other  law  in  the  entire  history  of 
this  Repubhc. 

The  Senator  has  read  from  the  reports 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission— a  Com- 
mission established  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  investigate  and 
make  these  reports.  These  sUtements 
reveal  that  there  is  as  high  a  degree  of 
segregation  in  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  other  Northern  cities,  as 
there  has  ever  been  in  the  South  even 
before  the  passage  of  the  1964  bill. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  one  has  taken  any 
steps  whatever  to  correct  ;t.  The  only 
visible  gesture  that  has  been  made  is  one 
relating  to  the  teachers  in  Chicago.  No 
one  has  had  the  forthrightness  to  move 
into  the  schools  themselves. 

We  have  had  a  little  taste  of  this 
hypocrisy  here.  Senators  who  have  had 
segregated  conditions  in  their  own  States, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  no  intention  of  invading  their 
States,  vote  for  more  and  more  restric- 
tive provisioiis  to  be  applied  solely  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  they  are  now 
not  only  enforcing  the  law,  but  under- 
taking to  enforce  guidelines  written  in 
that  Department  which  go  far  beyond 
the  law. 

Indeed,  they  have  adopted  guidelines 
that  were  specifically  disavowed  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  former 
Senator  from  Miimesota  and  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  others  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  bill. 

The  situation  has  cried  out  to  high 
heaven  for  justice  and  rectification:  but 
I  have  about  given  up  hope  of  getting 
any  sense  of  fairness  and  relief  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare.  I  thought  at  one  time  that 
perhaps,  on  getting  a  new  Secretary,  we 
might  somewhere,  sometime,  rim  into 
some  man  who  had  a  sense  of  fairness.  I 
have  all  but  abandoned  that  hope  now; 
but  we  can  continue  to  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  fairness  of  our  colleagues  in 
this  body  and  in  Congress  generally,  and 
to  plead  that  if  this  infringement  on  not 
only  the  rights  of  States  but  the  rights 
of  the  local  school  districts  of  the  SUtes 
is  to  contitnue,  it  be  made  general 
throughout  the  United  States. 

If  the  people  of  other  sections  expe- 
rience what  we  have  encoimtered  in  deal- 
ing with  a  group  of  fanatical  bureaucrats 
who  have  gone  about  this  very  delicate 
matter  in  about  as  high-handed  a  fash- 
ion as  it  was  possible  to  do,  the  attitudes 
of  some  Senators  will  surely  change. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  summing  up  in  such  a 
clear-cut  and  splendid  fashion  the  facts 
as  they  have  existed  and  the  practices 
that  have  been  going  on.  I  have  shared 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  long 
time  the  hope  for  bringing  about  some 
equality  and  some  moderation  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  guidelines;  perhaps  the 
answer  would  be  a  national  application. 


But.  with  him,  I  have  just  about  given 
up.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  is  an 
advocate  of  these  requirements  could  fall 
to  support  a  biU  of  this  kind.  I  believe  in 
it  so  strongly  that  I  am  willing  for  it  to 
be  appUed  in  my  own  State.  If  the  Sena- 
tor is  willing  to  listen  for  1  minute  more 
here,  I  have  before  me,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  July  31, 
1969,  a  speech  made  there  by  Represent- 
ative Green  of  Oregon.  I  intend  to  put 
much  of  it  in  the  Record  later,  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  but  I  shall  read  only 
quite  briefly  at  this  point. 

She  said : 

I  am  as  committed  to  an  Integrated  so- 
ciety as  fully— as  completely  as  any  person 
In  thU  Chamber.  I  always  will  be  committed 
to  an  integrated  society.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  live  on  our  little  corner  of 
this  planet. 

But  also  I  have  serious  questions  about  a 
society  that  places  the  major  responslblUty 
for  our  social  Ills  on  one  Insitution  in  our 
society.  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
placing  the  major  responsibility  for  Integra- 
tion on  one  institution.  I  think  thU  ought 
to  be  examined  by  the  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  civil  rights.  Also,  I  think  It  is  very 
difficult  for  any  society  to  cross  two  social 
barriers  at  one  time,  and  this  Is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 


Representative  Green  went  on  to  sup- 
port the  Whitten  amendment  that  was 
designed  to  bring  at  least  some  sem- 
blance of  freedom  of  choice  and  to  help 
preserve  the  neighborhood  schools. 

She  was  a  very  ardent  supporter  of 
that  amendment  and  gave  examples  of 
her  own  close  friends  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  high-minded  ideas  about 
school  integration  and  bringing  order 
into  the  schools,  but  in  the  course  of 
years  gave  up  and  went  to  Maryland. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative. I  can  only  wish  that  the  same 
courage  and  forthrightness  that  char- 
acterizes her  remarks  would  become  in- 
stilled in  the  minds  of  all  Senators  and 
Representatives.  If  It  did.  this  could  be 
rectified  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  was  confident  that  he  had  read  the 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Representative 
Green  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators  and  for  ad- 
ditional circulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 


Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  who  spoke  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  would  say  It  certainly 
is  wTong  to  have  any  black  children  continue 
to  have  less  spent  on  them  in  school  than 
other  children. 

It  is  wrong  to  have  any  black  children — 
or  any  other  children— continue  to  go  to  run- 
down and  dilapidated  and  overcrowded 
schools.  It  Is  wrong  to  have  black  children— 
or  any  children— neglected  by  a  society  that 
profesbes  to  care. 

"f  this  happens  any  place  In  the  United 
States,  It  will  not  be  just  these  children  who 
will  suffer,  but  it  wiU  be  future  generations 
that  will  suffer,  because  an  irresponsible 
Government  did  not  give  yet  another  gen- 


eration  the   education   that  was   rlghtfuUy 

theirs.  ~_ii 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  for  every  Clvti 
Rights  Act  that  has  been  before  thin  House 
of  Representatives.  I  favor  the  Civil  Rights 
Act 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  terms  of  the  Civil  Rights  law. 
but  I  do  quarrel  with  the  way  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Is  being  administered. 

Two  or  3  years  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  put  into  the  Record  some  memoran- 
dums which  were  sent  by  HEW  officials  and 
were  signed  by  them  when  they  visited  for  a 
few  days  In  various  school  dlstrlcU.  They  said 
m  those  memorandums  which  were  written 
and  signed  by  them: 

■In  "X"  school  vou  are  to  have  a  black 
teacher.  In  "Y"  school  you  are  to  have  a 
white  librarian,  etc.,  etc." 

Where  is  this  to  be  found  in  the  Clvu 
Rights  Act? 

If  anybody  on  the  floor  says  that  the  en- 
forcement division  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
does  not  require  busing.  In  my  judgment  he 
Is  blind  to  what  Is  taking  place. 

When  the  civil  rights  enforcement  people 
say  that  In  a  school  5  miles  away  you  must 
have  a  certain  racial  mix  and  then  you  are 
not  requiring  busing— what  are  we  doing? 
Requiring  youngsters  to  walk  5  miles?  Is 
that  what  we  are  asking? 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  from  the  legal 
standpoint,  because  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  But 
I  am  going  to  describe  what  I  think  Is  hap- 
pening. I  think  we  are  witnessing  In  this 
country  the  deterioration  of  our  public 
school  system.  I  think  certain  national  pol- 
icies are  contribtulng  to  this  deterioration. 
All  that  I  would  ask  Is  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  levelheaded  way  to  ex- 
amine what  is  actuaUy  happening  and  what 
Is  the  result  of  certam  national  policies  in 
our  school  system?  Then  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence,  make  a  Judgment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  a  moment 
ago  asked  the  rhetorical  question:  'How  do 
you  enforce  clvU  rights  if  you  do  not  cut  off 
funds?" 

Well  a  moment  ago  we  were  argumg  on 
another  matter  and  it  was  suggested  another 
law  might  be  enforced  by  the  cutting  off  of 
funds  to  individuals  who  abuse  the  law  and 
he  was  verv  much  opposed  to  that. 

May  I  suggest  that  we  are  obliged  not  only 
to  WTlte  laws  but  to  see  how  those  laws  are 
enforced  and  how  they  are  working.  I  really 
am  not  fully  persuaded  that  we  have  found 
the  absolutely  correct  solution  by  cutting 
off  funds  to  enforce  civU  rights.  It  may  be 
that  It  is  true,  but  I  would  like  to  see  evi- 
dence and  I  would  like  to  see  this  question 
brought  out  to  the  stage  of  -visible  discus- 
sion"—and  not  just  in  pri\'at«  conversations 
or  In  the  cloakroom. 

Recently  there  was  a  situation  In  the  State 
of  Mississippi  where  funds  were  cut  off  and 
the  first  thing  that  happened  was  that  80 
Negro  teachers  were  fired. 

I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  question  to  ask: 
Are  we  really  hurting  the  very  people  we 
want  to  help?  What  happened  to  the  black 
chUdren  In  this  case?  I  would  like  to  see 
title  VI  requirements  reexamined  by  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  civil  rights.  Who 
is  being  helped?  Who  Is  being  hurt?  How  has 
the  cutoff  affected  the  quaUty  of  educational 
opportunity? 

Is  there  another  way— a  better  way  to  en- 
force the  provisions  ol  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
against  discrimination  in  any  form? 

I  am  as  committed  to  an  Integrated  society 
as  fully— as  completely  as  any  person  in  this 
Chamber.  I  always  will  be  committed  to  an 
integrated  society.  I  think  that  Is  the  only 
way  we  can  live  on  our  little  comer  of  this 
planet. 

But  also  I  have  serious  questions  about  a 
society  that  places  the  major  responslblUty 
for  our  social  Ills  on  one  Institution  in  our 
society.  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
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placing  the  major  responsibility  for  integra- 
tion on  one  institution.  I  think  this  ought 
to  be  examined  by  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  civil  rights.  Also,  I  think  it  is  very 
dlfflciUt  for  any  society  to  cross  two  social 
barriers  at  one  time,  and  this  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  trying  as  a  society  to  cross  the 
racial  barrier  and  the  class  barrier  all  at  the 
same  time — and,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  the 
latter  Is  probably  creating  greater  problems, 
greater  disruption — yet  we  hear  very  little 
about  it.  We  have  never  examined  this  closely 
when  we  talk  about  civil  rights. 

I  should  like  to  talk  informally  about  a 
situation  of  which  I  know.  Again,  I  do  not 
discuss  It  from  a  legal  standpoint,  but  it  is 
what  l3  happening,  and  I  think  this  case 
can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cases  across  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GazEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman,  8 
years  ago  one  of  my  close  friends  came  to 
Washington  with  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. This  gentleman  was  and  Is  committed 
to  an  integrated  society.  He  had  always  sup- 
jKJrted  civil  rights  legislation  at  the  State 
level  sw  well  as  the  national.  This  family — 
and'  i  am  going  to  discuss  them  in  personal 
terms,  but  not  use  their  name.  I  think  he 
would  not  object.  This  family  is  a  Catholic 
family.  They  are  also  committed  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  fimlly,  because  of  income, 
could  probably  have  moved  into  almost  any 
area  they  wanted  to  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  family  chose,  because  of  their 
conunitment,  to  move  into  an  Integrated 
neighborhood.  They  have  three  daughters. 
They  placed  all  three  daughters  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

About  2  years  ago  or  3  years  ago  they 
starting  busing  90  youngsters  from  Ana- 
costla — and  I  am  extremely  critical  of  the 
deplorable  situation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased 
when  we  voted  more  funds  for  vital  educa- 
tion programs — funds  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— and  all  other  school  districts.  I  may 
have  different  priorities  on  the  programs 
that  we  ought  to  support,  and  had  I  had  my 
druthers — I  would  have  Increased  vocational 
education  funds  more  and  Impact  aid  less. 
But  we  must  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, and  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity for  111.  But  let  me  get  back  to  this 
particular  family  and  their  series  of  prob- 
lems. 

Two  years  ago  their  youngest  daughter 
became  one  out  of  three  white  children  in 
an  all-black  classroom.  Ninety  youngsters 
were  bused  from  Anacostia.  It  was  not  a 
"random  sample"  who  were  bused — and  I  do 
not  blame  any  principal  in  Anacostia — al- 
ready overburdened  with  problems — short  of 
space  In  the  classroom.  But  discipline  prob- 
lems emotionally  disturbed  youngsters,  were 
the  ones  to  be  bused  out.  At  8:15  in  the 
morning  the  small  buseo  came  and  picked 
up  children  of  white  families  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  the  money  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools,  and  at  a  quarter 
to  9  the  big  buses  came  from  Anacostia  and 
put  the  black  children  in  the  schools  to 
occupy  the  spaces  that  the  white  children 
had  Just  vacated. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke — 
and  I  have  forgotten  who  it  was — a  moment 
ago  about  the  questionable  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  busing.  It  Is  the  disadvantaged 
home,  the  disadvantaged  neighborhood  which 
must  be  improved  equally  as  much  as  the 
school.  Will  30  or  35  hours  in  another  school 
offset  the  other  120  or  130  hours  a  week 
spent  in  deprivation?  Can  we  continue  to 
ask  miracles  of  a  teacher  during  5  hours  a  day 
In  class?  If  we  rely  on  busing  to  correct  so- 
cial ills,  are  we  not  obliged  to  ask  what  is 
at  the  end  of  that  bus  line?  Emphasis  on  in- 
tegration and  busing  unaccompanied  by  a 
demand  for  academic  excellence  is  worthless. 
This    is    what    we   ought    to   be    concerned 


about — the  quality  of  the  progranvs.  But  the 
busing  from  Anacostia  continued  and  the 
quality  deteriorated. 

Last  year,  this  youngster  would  have  been 
the  only  white  child  in  an  aU-black  class- 
room. This  family  had  to  face  the  problem. 
"Is  my  first  responsibility  to  provide  the 
best  education  I  can  for  my  daughter,  or  is 
my  responsibility  to  maintain  my  commit- 
ment to  an  Integrated  class?" 

And  they  decided,  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  parents  across  this  land  are  decid- 
ing, "My  first  responsibility  Is  to  provide  the 
best  education  I  can  for  my  own  child." 

So  this  year  they  took  all  three  of  their 
children  out  of  the  public  schools.  The  old- 
est daughter  had  also  encountered  major 
problems  and  threats  of  physical  safety.  All 
three  of  the  daughters  were  taken  out  of  the 
public  schools  and  placed  in  private  schools. 
This  friend  said — and  he  laughed — em- 
barrassed as  he  said  it — 

"Bdith,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — and 
I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it — I  have  a  serious 
question  whether  I  am  going  to  support  tax 
levies  and  bond  issues.  I'm  now  paying  for 
tuition  for  ail  three  daughters  in  private 
schools." 

About  a  month  ago  this  family,  because 
the  neighborhood  was  changing  and  because 
of  the  situation  of  their  three  daughters, 
this  family  sold  their  home  in  the  inte- 
grated neighborhood  and  they  moved  out  to 
Maryland. 

Now,  what  are  we  accomplishing?  What 
are  we  accomplishing  in  terms  of  improving 
education?  I  believe  the  situation  I  de- 
scribed has  been  duplicated  thousands  and 
thousands  of  times  all  across  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  that  what  is  happening  in 
terms  of  national  policy  affects  Oregon.  We 
do  not  have  the  problems  in  Portland  that 
we  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  in 
Oregon  this  year  126  tax  levies  for  schools 
were  defeated — an  all-time  high.  More  and 
more  people  become  dissatisfied,  they  are 
going  to  refuse  to  support  the  public  schools. 
You  see  it  in  every  State  of  the  Nation. 

If  this  happens,  we  have  another  step  in 
this  vicious  cycle  and  a  further  deterioration 
of  the  public  school  system.  So  I  make  the 
plea  for  the  Members  who  are  lawyers  and 
who  say  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  working  out 
as  they  Intended,  and  that  busing  is  not 
occurring,  take  another  look,  examine  the 
results — really  inquire  as  to  whether  it  is  be- 
ing enforced  the  way  it  ought  to  be  enforced, 
and  let  us  not  let  the  eager  beavers  in  the 
enforcement  division  of  HEW  enforce  it  the 
way  they  want  to  enforce  it  irregardiess  of 
the  law — but  require  them — if  they  want  to 
rewTite  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  to  present  their 
proposals  to  the  Congress;  let  us  argue  the 
issues  on  their  merit,  and  write  the  laws  and 
decide  the  issues  by  a  majority  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  policies  we  must 
consider  if  we  are  really  concerned  about 
quality  education,  and  we  must  not  continue 
to  let  people  outside  the  Government  or  let 
those  in  the  executive  branch  enforce  their 
version  of  what  they  think  a  civil  rights  law 
should  require. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
finish  reading  now  the  quotation  I  was 
reading  from  the  report  of  March  1,  1969, 
and  to  bring  it  all  together,  I  will  re-read 
about  three  or  four  lines.  It  reads: 

During  1968,  for  example,  there  were  Title 
VI  compliance  reviews  in  more  than  400 
Southern  school  districts  as  compared  to  only 
40  Northern  district  reviews  in  thirteen 
Northern  and  Western  states.  In  Octoljer  of 
1968,  there  were  67  Title  VI  staff  members 
assigned  to  the  South  and  only  33  persons 
covered  the  Northern  and  Western  states. 
While  significant  steps  have  been  taken  in 
hundreds  of  urban  and  rural  school  districts 
in  the  South,  the  large  and  sprawling  urban 
centers  of  the  North  remain  relatively  un- 
touched. 


Mr.  President,  where  Is  the  sincerity, 
where  Is  the  fairness,  where  is  the 
crusading  spirit  of  those  w-ho  pass  laws 
and  insist  on  urgent  and  demanding 
fonnulas  being  carried  out  and  carried 
out  now?  Where  is  the  sincerity,  that 
should  go  along  with  the  application  of 
such  a  rule  when  that  rule  does  not 
apply  to  one's  own  State? 

The  Depai'tment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  asked,  they  have 
been  begged,  they  have  been  told,  and 
they  have  promised  over  and  over  again 
that  they  would  do  something  about  this 
very  matter.  And  they  hardly  turned  a 
hand  until  finally  we  included  a  provision 
in  last  year's  appropriation  bill  under 
which  they  had  to  make  some  kind  of 
move. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  back  now  to  the 
address  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Green  of  Oregon,  as 
it  appears  on  pages  21660  and  21661  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  31, 
1969.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  para- 
graph on  page  21660  which  begins: 

Recently  there  was  a  situation  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  where  funds  were  cut  off  and 
the  first  thing  that  hapj>ened  was  that  80 
Negro  teachers  were  fired. 

That  illustrates  the  course  of  action 
I  refer  to  in  the  first  part  of  my  speech 
with  reference  to  the  cutoff  of  these 
funds  hurting  the  Negro  children,  since 
these  teachers  were  those  employed 
especially  in  the  particular  special  pro- 
gram supported  by  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  beginning  there  at  that  page 
of  the  address  of  Representative  Green 
of  Oregon,  the  remainder  of  her  address 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Recently  there  was 
a  situation  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  where 
funds  were  cut  off  and  the  first  thing  that 
happened  was  that  80  Negro  teachers  were 
fired. 

I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  question  to  ask: 
Are  we  really  hurting  the  very  people  we 
want  to  help?  What  happened  to  the  black 
children  in  this  case?  I  would  like  to  see  title 
VI  requirements  reexamined  by  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  civil  rights.  Who  is  be- 
ing helped?  Who  is  being  hurt?  How  has  the 
cutoff  affected  the  quality  of  educational 
opportunity? 

Is  there  another  way — a  better  way  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
against  discrimination  in  any  form? 

I  am  as  committed  to  an  Integrated  so- 
ciety as  fully — as  completely  as  any  per- 
son in  this  Chamber.  I  always  will  be  com- 
mitted to  an  integrated  society.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  way  we  can  live  on  our  little 
corner  of  this  planet. 

But  also  I  have  serious  questions  about  a 
society  that  places  the  major  responsibility 
for  our  social  ills  on  one  institution  in  our 
society.  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
placing  the  major  responsibility  for  integra- 
tion on  one  Institution.  I  think  this  ought 
to  be  examined  by  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  civil  rights.  Also,  I  think  it  is  very  difficult 
for  any  society  to  cross  two  social  barriers  at 
one  Ume,  and  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  trying  as  a  society  to  cross  the  racial 
barrier  and  the  class  barrier  all  at  the  same 
time — and,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  the  latter 
is  probably  creating  greater  problems,  greater 
disruption — yet  we  hear  very  little  about  it. 
We  have  never  examined  this  closely  when 
we  talk  about  civil  rights. 
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I  should  like  to  talk  informally  about  a  sit- 
uation of  which  I  know.  Again,  I  do  not  dis- 
cuss it  from  a  legal  standpoint,  but  It  is 
what  U  happening,  and  I  think  this  case 
can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cases  across  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman,  8 
years  ago  one  of  my  close  friends  came  to 
Washington  with  the  Kennedy  admlnlstta- 
tlon  This  gentleman  was  and  is  committed 
to  an  integrated  society.  He  had  always  sup- 
ported civil  rights  legislation  at  the  State 
level  as  well  as  the  national.  This  family— 
and  I  am  going  to  discuss  them  in  personal 
terms,  but  not  use  their  name.  I  think  he 
would  not  object.  This  family  is  a  Catholic 
family.  They  are  also  committed  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  family,  because  of  income, 
could  probably  have  moved  into  almost  any 
area  they  wanted  to  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia This  family  chose,  because  of  their 
commitment,  to  move  Into  an  integrated 
neighborhood.  They  have  three  daughters. 
They  placed  all  three  daughters  in  the  public 
school  system. 

About   2   years   ago  or   3   years  ago   they 
started    busing    90    youngsters    from    Ana- 
costia—and  I  am  extremely  critical  of  the 
deplorable  situation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased 
when  we  voted  more  funds  for  vital  edu- 
cation programs— funds  for  the  District  of 
Columbia— and  all  other  school  districts.  I 
may  have  different  priorities  on  the  programs 
that  we  ought  to  support,  and  had  I  had  my 
druthers— I  would  have  increased  vocational 
education  funds  more  and  impact  aid  less. 
But  we  must  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  equality  of  educational   oppor- 
tunity for  all.  But  let  me  get  back  to  this 
particular  family  and  their  series  of  problems. 
Two    years    ago   their    youngest    daughter 
became  one  out  of  three  white  children  in  an 
all-black  classroom.  Ninety  youngsters  were 
bused  from  Anacostia.  It  was  not  a  "random 
sample"    who    were    bused — and    I    do    not 
blame  any  principal  in  Anacostia— already 
overburdened  with  problems — short  of  space 
in   the  classroom.   But   discipline   problems 
emotionally  disturbed  youngsters,  were  the 
ones  to  be  bused  out.  At  8:15  in  the  morn- 
ing the  small  buses  came  and  picked  up  chil- 
dren of  white  families  in  this  neighborhood, 
who  had  the  money  to  send  their  children 
to  private  schools,  and  at   a  quarter  to  9 
the  big  buses  came  from  Anacostia  and  put 
the  black  children  in  the  schools  to  occupy 
the  spaces  that  the  white  children  had  Just 
vacated. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke — 
and  I  have  forgotten  who  it  was — a  moment 
ago  about  the  questionable  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  busing.  It  is  the  disadvantaged 
home,  the  disadvantaged  neighborhood 
which  must  be  Improved  equally  as  much 
as  the  school.  Will  30  or  35  hours  in  another 
school  offset  the  other  120  or  130  hours  a 
week  spent  in  deprivation?  Can  we  continue 
to  ask  miracles  of  a  teacher  during  5  hours 
a  day  in  class?  If  we  rely  on  busing  to  correct 
social  ills,  are  we  not  obliged  to  ask  what 
is  at  the  end  of  that  bus  line?  Emphasis  on 
integration  and  busing  unaccompanied  by 
a  demand  for  academic  excellence  is  worth- 
less. This  is  what  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about — the  quality  of  the  programs.  But 
the  busing  from  Anacostia  continued  and 
the  quality  deteriorated. 

Last  year,  this  youngster  would  have  been 
the  only  white  child  in  an  all-black  class- 
room. This  family  had  to  face  the  problem, 
"Is  my  first  responsibility  to  provide  the 
best  education  I  can  for  my  daughter,  or  is 
my  responslbiUty  to  maintain  my  commit- 
ment to  an  integrated  class?" 
And  they  decided,  as  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands of  parents  across  thta  land  are  decid- 
ing, "My  first  responsibility  Is  to  provide  the 
best  education  I  can  for  my  own  child." 

So  this  year  they  took  all  three  of  their 
children  out  of  the  public  schools.  The  oldest 
daughter  had  also  encountered  major  prob- 
lems and  threats  of  physical  safety.  All  three 
of  the  daughters  were  taken  out  of  the  public 
schools  and  placed  in  private  schools.  This 
friend  said— and  he  laughted— embarrassed 
as  he  said  it — 

"Edith,  for  the  first  time  In  my  life— and 
I  am  ashamed  to  admit  it— I  have  a  serious 
question  whether  I  am  going  to  support  tax 
levies  and  bond  issues.  I'm  now  paying  for 
tuition  for  all  three  daughters  in  private 
schools." 

About  a  month  ago  this  family,  because 
the  neighborhood  was  changing  and  be- 
cause of  the  situation  of  their  three  daugh- 
ters, this  family  sold  their  home  in  the 
integrated  neighborhood  and  they  moved  out 
to  Maryland. 

Now,  what  are  we  accomplishing?  What 
are  we  accomplishing  in  terms  of  Improving 
education?  I  believe  the  situation  I  described 
has  been  duplicated  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  times  all  across  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  sav  that  what  is  happening  in 
terms  of  national  policy  affects  Oregon.  We 
do  not  have  the  problems  in  Portland  that 
we  have  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  in 
Oregon  this  vear  126  tax  levies  for  schools 
were  defeated— an  all-time  high.  More  and 
more  people  become  dissatisfied,  they  are 
going  to  refuse  to  support  the  public  schools. 
You  see  It  In  every  State  of  the  Nation. 

If  this  happens,  we  have  another  step  in 
this  vicious  cycle  and  a  further  deterioration 
of  the  public  school  system.  So  I  make  the 
plea  for  the  Members  who  are  lawyers  and 
who  say  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  working  out 
as  they  intended,  and  that  busing  is  not  oc- 
curring, take  another  look,  examine  the  re- 
sults— really  inquire  as  to  whether  it  is 
being  enforced  the  way  it  ought  to  be  en- 
forced, and  let  us  not  let  the  eager  beavers 
in  the  enforcement  division  of  HEW  enforce 
it  the  wav  they  want  to  enforce  it  irregard- 
iess of  tlie  law— but  require  them— if  they 
want  to  rewrite  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  to  pre- 
sent their  proposals  to  the  Congress;  let  us 
argue  the  issues  on  their  merit,  and  wxite 
the  laws  and  decide  the  Issues  by  a  majority 
vote. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  policies  we  must 
consider  If  we  are  really  concerned  about 
quality  education,  and  we  must  not  continue 
to  let  people  outside  the  Government  or  let 
those  in  the  executive  branch  enforce  their 
version  of  what  they  think  a  civil  rights  law 
should  require. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
courts  must  also  share  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  confusion  and  difficulty 
that  confront  our  educators,  school 
trustees,  and  the  communities  involved. 

In  some  instances  the  courts  have 
rushed  hearings  on  appeals  to  the  extent 
of  denying  the  basic  principles  of  due 
process  of  law. 

And  I  carefully  chose  my  words  there. 
I  know  that  this  is  a  serious  business, 
and  these  are  serious  remarks  that  I  am 
making. 

I  cite  here  the  facts  relative  to  a  hear- 
ing in  New  Orleans  involving  the  con- 
solidated cases  of  33  school  districts  in 
south  Mississippi. 

And  I  speak  with  all  deference  in  a 
personal  way  to  all  the  members  of  that 
court  in  New  Orleans,  including  the 
three-judge  panel  that  I  will  refer  to 
later. 

I  am  not  attacking  them  in  any  per- 
sonal way  at  all,  but  I  am  poinUng  out, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  what  I  con- 


sider to  be  a  flagrant  case  of  the  denial  of 
due  process  of  law  in  a  case  involving 
himdreds  and  hundreds,  and  literally 
thousands,  of  htigants. 

A  three-judge  US.  District  Court  of 
the    Southern    District    of    Mississippi 
handed  down  a  judgment  favorable  to 
the    school    districts,    authorizing    the 
continuation  for  this  year  of  their  de- 
segregation plan  based  on  freedom  of 
choice,  primarily  on  the  grounds  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  from  the  date  of 
the   order  untU   the   beginning  of   the 
school  term  to  complete  and  implement 
and  put  into  operation  new  school  in- 
tegration      plans— additional       school 
plans— for  the  year  1969-70.  The  United 
States  and  other  plaintiffs  appealed.  The 
case  was  heard  before  a  panel  of  judges 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth 
Ciicuit  at  New  Orleans— three  members 
of  that  court.  ,      ,  ^^ 

On  June   25,   1969,  the  clerk  of  the 
U.S.    Court   of   Appeals   for   the   Fifth 
Circuit  addressed  a  letter  to  counsel  of 
record  in  all  cases,  including  those  in 
which  there  were  private  plaintiffs  and 
those   in   which   the   plaintiff   was   the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  effect 
that  the  court  would  hear  oral  argu- 
ment on  all  of  these  cases  "on  the  mo- 
tion   for    summary    reversal    and    the 
merits  in  all  of  the  cases  both  private 
plaintiffs    and    those    of    the    United 
States."  This  letter  further  advised  that 
the  argument  would  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans beginning   at   9:30   a.m..  July   2. 
1969.    and    any    memorandiuns    or    re- 
sponses would  have  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  by  noon,  July  1,  1969. 
In  this  letter,  it  was  recited  that  the 
court  had  taken  notice  of  the  disti'ict 
court's  order  with  respect  to  the  record 
but  that  since  appeal  was  being  expe- 
dited on  the  original  record,  the  U.S. 
attorney    should    make    arrangements 
with  the  district  clerk  to  transmit  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  the  entire 
record  of  the  district  court  so  that  same 
would  be  available  to  the  court  if  needed 
during  the  argument  and  siunmation.  It 
was  further  stated  that  the  court  recog- 
nizes that  "this  is  a  huge  record  involv- 
ing a  large  number  of  parties  and  mat- 
ters    of     great     pubhc     interest     and 
importance." 

I  recite  that  matter  here  to  show  that 
the  court  knew  this  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  of  the  greatest  public 
interest  to  many  people. 

The  letter  was  dated  June  25.  1969. 
and  was  received  by  some  of  the  counsel 
of  record  on  June  26.  and  by  others  on 
June  27. 

That  meant  that  in  this  vast  number 
of  cases,  with  a  record  that  I  understand 
composed  of  five  large  boxes  that  were 
in  the  courtroom,  but  never  used— not 
during  the  argument — counsel  had  at 
best  Friday.  June  27.  Saturday,  June  28, 
Sunday,  June  29,  and  Monday,  June  30, 
to  prepare  any  response,  since  it  had  to 
be  filed  July  1,  1969.  That  is  a  total  of 
4  days,  with  a  Saturday  and  a  Sunday 
intervening— Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday.  Only  two  of  those  were 
what  might  be  called  workdays  by  staffs, 
stenographers,  and  secretaries. 

Briefs  filed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  as  appellant  were  received  by 
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some  of  the  counsel  for  defendant  school 
districts  on  Monday,  June  30,  1969,  and 
by  others  on  Tuesday,  July  1.  1969.  In 
addition,  supplements  to  the  brief  were 
delivered  to  counsel  on  the  morning  of 
the  hearing,  July  2,  1969.  The  case  was 
heard  that  day.  Thus,  counsel  was  af- 
forded no  opportunity  whatsoever  to 
examine  or  inspect  the  supplements  to 
the  brief  in  order  to  reply  thereto  either 
in  writing  or  orally.  They  did  have  these 
4  days,  but  only  2  were  ordinary  working 
days,  to  apply  to  the  appellant's  main 
brief. 

The  proposed  opinion  and  decree  as 
submitted  by  the  private  plaintiffs  and 
the  United  States  of  America — this  thing 
came  to  a  head  there  on  July  2,  and  they 
already  had  a  decree  prepared;  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  private 
plaintiffs  had  a  decree  already  pre- 
pared— not  submitted  to  nor  seen  by 
counsel  for  the  school  districts  until  the 
morning  of  the  hearings,  July  2.  Accord- 
ingly, there  was  no  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine $ajne  or  make  any  meaningful  com- 
ments in  regard  thereto. 

These  facts  within  themselves,  I  sub- 
mit to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  ob- 
viously show  a  denial  of  due  process  of 
law  to  the  litigants,  in  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  notice  and  time  for  the 
school  districts  to  respond  to  the  appeal 
and  the  proposed  decree,  nor  to  prepare 
for  the  hearing.  This  hearing  lasted  only 
1  day,  and  a  decree  was  handed  down  by 
the  panel  the  next  day,  July  3,  1969. 

I  understand  that  when  attorneys  for 
the  Government  got  there,  they  already 
had  the  decree  written  out.  I  understand 
that  attorneys  for  the  school  districts 
were  told  they  could  bring  along  a  decree 
written  out  in  their  favor.  But  who  was 
so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a  part  of  this 
little  4  days  of  time  to  prepare  should  be 
used  In  writing  up  a  decree  in  their  fa- 
vor? I  submit  that  the  question  answers 
itself. 

This  curtailment,  which  amounted  to 
a  denial  of  due  process  of  law,  cut  off  the 
right  to  be  heard  of  literally  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
33  school  districts  which  cover  all  or  the 
most  of  33  counties.  It  cuts  off  the  rights 
of  hundreds  of  school  trustees,  admin- 
istrators, superintendents,  and  other  offi- 
cials who  had  labored  long  and  faithfully 
in  their  efforts  to  perform  -heir  duties  in 
their  official  capacity.  I  know  something 
about  what  a  job  it  is  to  go  through  those 
long,  long  hours  of  tortuous  proceedings. 
Few  of  them  receive  any  pay  for  it.  They 
barely  receive  some  of  tlieir  expenses.  I 
understand  they  do  not  receive  their  ex- 
penses for  coming  to  meetings. 

This  happened  at  a  time  when  most  of 
the  courts  are  greatly  extending,  rather 
than  curtailing,  the  rights  of  litigants, 
including  those  charged  with  crime,  and 
extending  the  requirements  of  what  is 
called  due  process  of  law.  All  persons 
charged  with  rape,  miu-der.  treason, 
theft,  or  other  felony  are  having  ex- 
tended to  them  rights  and  privileges  far 
beyond  what  has  heretofore  been  known 
as  due  process  of  law,  and  are  rendered 
actually  untouchable  in  many  instances. 
I  refer  to  matters  such  as  the  Miranda 
case.  The  great  history  of  this  trend  was 
brought  forth  in  debates  on  the  floor  of 


the  Senate  last  fall.  At  a  time  when  all 
these  extensions  were  afforded  to  every- 
body, even  those  charged  with  the  most 
heinous  crimes,  when  due  process  of  law 
is  being  extended  with  more  and  more 
liberality,  these  school  trustees,  laboring 
with  this  problem  to  which  Representa- 
tive Green  refers,  were  cut  off — I  say  on 
my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  this 
body — without  being  given  due  process  of 
law  in  this  instance. 

I  speak  with  deference  to  the  judges 
on  this  panel,  but  conclude  that  this  set 
of  facts  clearly  shows  a  lack  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law  having  been  accorded  these 
litigants  at  this  appellate  level.  In  fact 
the  school  districts  were  denied  appellate 
consideration  of  their  case. 

Thus,  harm  has  not  only  been  done  to 
the  judicial  process  but  if  this  case  is 
pursued  to  conclusion  in  this  fashion  it 
will  also  do  harm  to  the  cause  of  public 
education. 

But,  after  all,  the  ills  are  measured  in 
the  field  of  education,  but  the  blight  on 
the  judiciary  for  its  failure  to  afford  due 
process  of  law  to  the  thousands  of  people 
involved  here  will  remain.  The  indelible 
stain  will  not  be  erased. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  I 
think  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
in  its  discretion — I  hope  that  it  will,  and 
I  ask  to^withhold  any  further  prose- 
cution of  these  cases  until  all  of  the  cases 
can  be  reviewed  by  competent  advisors — 
competent  educators — who  have  time  and 
a  chance  to  make  a  fair,  painstaking 
study  of  the  problem  and  a  chance  to 
consider  alternative  plans  on  their  mer- 
its and  from  the  standpoint  of  educa- 
tional achievements. 

I  am  now  talking  about  the  advisers 
to  the  school  trustees  and  the  courts. 
They  are  people  who  are  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  have  nothing  personal  to 
say  about  them.  But  every  informed  per- 
son knows  that  they  are  aggressive  and 
vigorous.  They  openly  say,  and  have  said 
to  me,  "We  will  use  every  line,  every  sen- 
tence, every  phrase,  and  every  bit  of  the 
argument  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  bring  in  the  reports,  every- 
thing in  the  law,  any  loose  language,  and 
anything  else,  to  try  to  carry  our  point 
and  rush  this  thing  through  to  comple- 
tion." I  am  talking  about  total  integra- 
tion of  the  schools.  They  have  told  me 
that  many  times.  At  the  same  time, 
though,  limping  and  lame,  they  just  could 
not  get  around  to  applying  their  ovm 
doctrine  anywhere,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, except  in  the  South. 

Incidentally,  the  original  Court  decree 
apparently  was  so  severe  in  its  language 
that  it  cut  off  the  rights  of  the  school 
trustees  to  propose  an  alternative  plan. 
But  I  am  glad  they  did  modify  the  lan- 
guage and  finally  made  it  clear  that  the 
school  trustees,  after  all,  would  have  a 
chance  to  propose  an  alternative  plan. 
That  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  cases 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
these  advisers  have  any  business  repre- 
senting the  Department  there  and  being 
used  by  the  Court  as  advisers.  These  ad- 
visers should  not  be  connected  with  the 
Government  or  any  department  of  the 


Government;  nor  should  they  be  respon- 
sible to  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  should  report  their  proposals 
to  the  local  boards  of  the  school  districts 
in  litigation. 

I  am  sure  some  of  these  HEW  people 
are  very  fine,  but  they  are  working  for 
Mr.  Finch,  and  they  are  going  to  have 
a  plan  there  of  which  Mr.  Finch  ap- 
proves, or  he  well  reject  it. 

I  am  not  attacking  him  personally.  He 
has  one  of  the  worst  jobs  in  the  whole 
Government  and  I  make  nothing  except 
complimentary  remarks  with  respect  to 
him  personally.  My  point  is  that  these 
advisers  should  not  be  working  for  any- 
one. They  should  be  independent. 

Instead  we  now  have  investigators 
from  HEW  hastUy  trying  to  devise  inte- 
gration plans  for  33  school  districts. 

I  know  these  investigators  have  been 
doing  that  in  my  State.  They  are  a  nice 
group  of  men  as  far  as  I  know,  but  it  has 
been  directly  reported  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man I  have  known  all  of  my  life,  and  I 
know  he  is  telling  the  truth,  that  one  of 
these  investigators  said,  "We  have  a  job 
to  do  here,  and  we  have  a  little  over  a 
week  to  do  it  when  we  should  have  4 
months."  That  proves  my  point.  This  is 
a  shotgun  action  and  a  shotgun  method, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  reason. 

Under  direct  decree  from  this  three- 
judge  panel,  these  HEW  investigators  are 
being  given  only  about  15  days  to  study 
all  the  conditions  and  educational  prob- 
lems in  the  33  districts  and  only  a  few 
more  days  more  than  that  to  devise  plans 
to  submit  to  the  trustees.  I  learned  of  the 
modified  decree  of  the  fifth  circuit  panel 
wherein  they  would  permit  the  trustees 
to  propose  an  alternative.  They  did  mod- 
ify it  so  that  the  trustees  could  havr  an 
alternative  proE>osal.  The  districts  are  to 
have  only  10  days  to  file  objections  to  the 
HEW  plan  or  to  file  alternative  plans. 

As  I  said,  one  of  these  gentlemen  stated 
that  they  have  only  a  week  or  10  days  to 
devise  plans  when  they  need  4  months  to 
do  the  job. 

I  hope  in  some  way,  and  thece  are  ways 
it  can  be  done,  that  that  court  will  yet 
give  these  trustees  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  case  on  appeal  and  if  they 
still  reverse  the  lower  court,  that  at  least 
they  will  give  them  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity and  give  the  investigators — I  hope 
they  are  independent  investigators,  but 
if  not,  independent  from  the  HEW — a 
reasonable  chance  because  this  matter 
involves  literally  himdreds  and  hundreds 
of  teachers,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  students,  and  it  Involves  the  school 
buildings  and  all  the  complications  that 
go  with  it. 

These  schools  are  scheduled  to  open 
August  25.  The  court  is  trying  to  beat 
that  deadline.  It  is  very  obvious.  I  hope 
that  is  the  only  reason  there  was  such  a 
scanty  appellate  hearing  and  such  a  pell- 
mell  rush  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  areas  we  are 
not  prepared  for  these  drastic  changes 
which  demand  almost  total  integration 
now.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers  are 
not  available  many  times;  even  if  avail- 
able, many  of  them  are  unwilling  to 
proceed  in  their  profession  under  the 
drastic  conditions  required. 
These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to 
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the  South.  In  one  of  those  rare  proceed- 
ings outside  the  South  I  read  about 
teachers  being  offered  a  bonus  of  $1,000 
to  accept  a  transfer  in  order  to  comply 
with  an  order  from  HEW,  but  that  the 
teachers'  union  sharply  objected.  The 
school  superintendent  stated  that  he 
would  ask  for  $5.6  miUion  additional  In 
Federal   funds  to  Implement   the   new 

The  great  city  of  Chicago  with  aU  the 
resources  behind  it,  has  not  had  separa- 
tion of  schools  by  law.  This  demand  on 
them  seems  to  be  so  great  that  they  are 
sending  a  bill  here,  for  their  expenses 
perhaps  through  their  Senators  or  Repre- 
^f^  n  t*fl.tii  V  6S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  The  Senator's 
40  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  4  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  educators  inform  me 
that  workable  plans  are  available:  school 
trustees  and  educators  also  advise  me 
that  some  plans  are  being  used  to  carry 
out  an  orderly  and  effective  school  inte- 
gration program.  I  know  as  a  fact  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge  that  hundreds 
and   hundreds   of   school   trustees   and 
school   officials,   dozens   and   dozens   of 
superintendents  and  administrators,  and 
many  faculty  members  have  taken  the 
lead  and  have  patiently  worked  with  sin- 
cerity   and    sacrifice— admirable    sacri- 
fice—on these  school  plans.  Some  of  the 
plans  are  working.  But  Federal  officials, 
and  many  times  the  courts,  are  now  re- 
jecting these  efforts  as  insufficient  and 
are  thus  rebuking  and  rejecting  the  peo- 
ple that  are  really  trying  to  carry  out 
the  demands  of  an  integration  policy. 
Commonsense  tells  us  that  the  rejection 
of  the  efforts  by  these  people  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  fully  recognize  that  any  discrimina- 
tion against  any  child  in  public  school 
matters,  because  of  color,  is  illegal  under 
present  law.  However  this  does  not  mean 
that  all  children  and  all  parents  must  be 
denied  aU  their  basic  rights  concerning 
school  attendance.  Children  that  are  not 
objects  of  possible  racial  discrimination 
also  have  certain  rights  that  cannot  be 
denied.  Certainly  everyone  has  some 
right  to  have  a  part  in  making  choices 
as  to  schools. 

The  trend  of  these  school  guidelines 
and  their  application  puts  everyone  in 
a  strait  jacket  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quired formulas.  The  trend  of  guideUnes 
and  orders  chains  everyone  down  to  the 
requirements  of  the  formula.  Like  the 
serfs  of  old  who  were  "tied  down  to  the 
land,"  every  child  now  is  tied  to  a 
formula. 

These  formulas  are  tied  to  the  per- 
centages of  school  pKjpulation  accord- 
ing to  color.  They  have  long  been  used 
by  HEW  and  are  now  being  adopted  by 
the  courts.  This  is  another  instance  of 
doing  the  opposite  of  what  was  used  in 
the  original  argument  in  the  passage  of 
the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  bill  to  which  I  have 


already  referred.  Briefly,  the  bill  would 
require  as  a  matter  of  law  that  compli- 
ance be  nationwide  regardless  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  law  in  any  area  with  refer- 
ence to  pubUc  schools.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 

T^-IT*  ORD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2762)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  assure  a  more  uni- 
form enforcement  of  title  VI  thereof,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Stennis,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.  2763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  nf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  the 
section  designation  thereof  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  be  effected  uniformly  in  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  that  the  provisions 
of  this  title  be  enforced  against  de  facto  dis- 
crimination to  the  same  extent  as  against  de 
Jure  discrimination." 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  statesmanlike  address,  for 
its  logic,  its  reasonableness,  and  its  fair 
approach  to  this  problem.  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  read  in  the  press 
that  the  guidelines  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  and  which  are  not  receiv- 
ing fair  and  equal  enforcement  through- 
out the  country,  had  been  relaxed. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  see  no  evidence 
whatsoever  of  any  relaxation  of  those 
guidelines.  Far  from  it.  If  we  did  not 
know  that  there  had  been  a  change  in 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House,  if  we 
did  not  know  that  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we 
would  think  that  members  of  the  past 
administration  were  still  in  charge.  Be- 
cause just  as  soon  as  it  was  suggested 
there  had  been  a  relaxation  of  the  guide- 
lines, funds  were  withheld  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  schoolchildren,  and  many  new 
suits  were  filed  to  place  these  matters 
in  the  Federal  courts. 

Instead  of  relaxation,  we  see  an  esca- 
lation of  strict  enforcement  of  the 
guidelines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator's  time 
be  extended  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  can  have  10  minutes. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  commend  Representa- 
tive Jamie  L.  Whitten,  of  Mississippi  for 
the  amendment  which  he  was  successful 
In  getting  adopted  by  the  House  last 
week  to  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill,  an  amendment 
which  was  passed  by  the  House,   as  I 
recall  from  reading  the  newspapers  at 
that  time,  as  to  1968  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  provided  in  1968.  as  it  did 
in    the   present    amendment,    that    the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can- 
not be  withheld  to  force  the  busing  of 
students,  and  cannot  be  used  to  force 
the   closing  of  schools,  and  cannot  be 
used  to  force  any  child  to  attend  any 
particular  school  against  the  wishes  of 
that  child's  parents.  As  I  understand  it, 
when  that  bUl  reached  the  Senate  in  1968, 
the  amendment  was  emasculated  by  hav- 
ing the  additional  provision  added  that 
such  measures  cannot  be  used  to  force  a 
racial  balance  in  schools.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has   taken   the  position   that  they   are 
not   using  methods  of   enforcement   in 
order  to  force  a  racial  balance  in  school 
systems. 

However,  that  is  exactly  what  Is  being 

done.  ,     ,  ^ 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated,  segregation  through  the  years  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  South,  but  the 
guidelines  are  being  enforced  imequally 
throughout  the  country. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  hope  that  it  will  pass. 

In  Alabama,  our  State  government  and 
our  people  want  to  see  every  child  in 
Alabama  receive  a  quality  education.  We 
want  to  see  freedom  of  choice  exercised 
by  school  patrons.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  our 
school  system  that  any  child  be  allowed 
to  go  to  any  school  in  that  system  that  he 
or  she  wishes  to  go  to,  but  not  be  forced 
to  attend  a  school  he  does  not  wish  to 
attend. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  advised,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  ruled  that  free- 
dom of  choice  is  illegal.  Alabama's  school 
pohcies  are  not  designed  to  help  only  the 
white  pupils  and  operate  against  Negro 
students.  Far  from  it. 

I  received  a  call  the  other  day  from 
patrons  of  a  colored  high  school  in  Ala- 
bama, which  is  a  fine  school,  with  a  won- 
derful school  building  and  fine  faculty 
and  student  body.  Its  patrons  were  caU- 
ing  me  to  ask  what  could  be  done  to  halt 
the  closing  of  their  school. 

They  told  me,  "They  have  ordered  the 
closing  of  our  school.  We  have  a  wonder- 
ful band.  We  have  a  splendid  football 
team  and  a  wonderful  spirit  in  our  school 
and  we  do  not  want  to  see  it  closed.  We 
do  not  want  our  children  to  have  to  go 
to  a  white  school." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  application 
of  the  guidelines  is  requiring.  Yes.  that 
and  the  reverse  of  that. 

Mr  President,  in  Alabama,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Federal  courts  have  caused 
the  closing  of  school  buildings,  mostly 
new  which  have  cost  over  $15  miUion. 
They  have  ordered  them  closed  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  forced  integra- 
tion of  our  schools. 
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We  used  to  hear  it  said  that  we  could 
not  discriminate  in  the  operation  of  our 
public  school  systems.  But  now  present 
policies  of  HEW  constitute  discrimina- 
tion in  reverse,  because  they  are  forcing 
integration  and  not  just  outlawing 
segregation. 

Thus,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Alabama,  I  would  say  to  the  present 
administration,  do  not  destroy  our  public 
school  system. 

By  continuing  the  present  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  both  in  the  application  of  the 
guidelines  and  by  throwing  these  mat- 
ters into  the  Federal  courts,  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  are  de- 
stroying the  public  school  system  of  Ala- 
bama. 

I  would  say  to  the  administration, 
which  on  occasion  I  support  if  its  policies 
are  in  accord  with  my  convictions  and 
principles,  that  in  Alabama — and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  whole  South — the  present 
administration  will  not  be  judged  by 
whether  it  presents  a  balanced  budget  to 
the  "country,  it  will  not  be  judged  by 
whether  we  have  a  recession,  or  whether 
we  have  good  times,  it  will  not  be  judged 
by  whether  the  administration  is  able 
to  extricate  the  country  from  the  Viet- 
nam war,  but  it  will  be  judged  on  the 
fairness  with  which  it  handles  the  school 
situation  in  Alabama  and  throughout 
the  South. 

Again  I  say  to  the  administration, 
do  not  destroy  our  public  school  system. 
We  love  our  schoolchildren.  We  want 
to  see  every  schoolchild,  irrespective  of 
race,  receive  a  quality  education.  Under 
the  rules  and  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  present  administration,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  that  quality  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH, AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A 
bill  iS.  2546)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 


component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

IN    SUPPORT    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    ON    THE    ABM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  ABM  has  been  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  a  separate,  coequal, 
independent  branch  of  the  Government. 
Everyone  has  had  an  ample  opportunity 
to  make  his  points.  In  my  judgment, 
further  debate  will  change  no  minds,  and 
I  hope  we  can  get  on  with  the  voting  on 
this  matter  and  any  amendments  that 
may  be  offered. 

I  have  been  pleased  that  this  debate 
has  been  free  from  partisanship,  because 
anything  relating  to  the  security  of  our 
country  certainly  should  not  appear  in 
the  partisan  political  arena.  I  note,  for 
example,  the  great  leadership  among  my 
Democratic  colleagues,  especially  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  in  support  of  the  President  on 
this  issue. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  certain  amount 
of  emotionalism  has  entered  this  con- 
troversy— not  so  much  here  on  the  fl(X)r 
of  the  Senate  as  among  some  members 
of  the  public.  When  the  national  security 
is  involved,  it  is  most  inappropriate  and 
unhelpful  to  suggest  that  those  on  either 
side  of  the  controversy  have  a  premium 
on  morality,  good  faith,  or  wis(3om.  Re- 
sort to  such  extreme  tactics,  I  might  add, 
generally  tends  to  weaken  the  position 
of  those  who  follow  them,  because  the 
natural  inference  is  that  a  genuinely 
strong  position  would  command  a  con- 
fidence which  would  preclude  the  use  of 
such  tactics. 

This  is  a  most  complex  issue  for  all  of 
us.  None  of  us  is  a  physicist,  and  no 
Member  of  Congress  I  know  of  has  had 
much  contact  with  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese 
oflScials,  much  less  has  participated  in 
extensive  negotiations  with  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  forced  to  look  to  those 
possessing  expertise  in  the  fields  of  phys- 
ics and  diplomacy,  supplemented  by  ex- 
perts— both  civilian  and  military — in  the 
field  of  national  defense  and  such  knowl- 
edge and  experience  as  we  individually 
possess  on  that  subject.  Ultimately  a 
judgment  factor  is  involved,  and  when 
some  of  the  experts  differ  among  them- 
selves, judgment  is  more  difiQcult.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  constantly 
made  the  effort  to  point  out  that  there 
are  good,  honest,  decent,  and  conscien- 
tious people  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

MY    CONCLUSION 

I  do  say,  however,  that  my  own  careful 
analysis  of  the  evidence,  the  arguments, 
and  the  professional  judgments  ad- 
vanced has  caused  me  to  conclude  in 
support  of  the  President  on  this  issue. 
And  let  let  me  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's assurance  to  the  Congress  that 
each  phase  of  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  will  be  reviewed  to  insure  that  we 
are  doing  as  much  as  necessary  but  no 
more  than  that  required  by  the  threat 
existing  at  that  time — this  assurance 
seems  most  reasonable  in  light  of  the 


anticipated  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
on  the  subject  of  arms  control  and  limi- 
tation. 

PUTTINO    COST    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
cost  of  the  ABM,  the  size  of  the  national 
defense  portion  of  the  budget,  and  the 
needs  of  other  areas  of  Government  for 
money.  Interesting  as  this  information 
Is,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  somewhat 
beside  the  point.  If,  indeed,  one  con- 
cludes that  the  the  ABM  "won't  work," 
we  should  not  approve  it — regardless  of 
how  lean  or  fat  the  budget  may  be.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  one  concludes  that  it  will 
work  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  necessary 
to  our  Nation's  security,  then  it  should 
be  approved,  and  the  state  of  the  budget 
is  very  secondary. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  defense  portion  of 
the  budget.  So  is  everyone  else.  However, 
the  size  should  be  placed  in  perspective 
if  we  are  to  properly  evaluate  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  $78  billion  defense 
budget  is  about  40  percent  of  the  total 
expenditure  budget  of  $195  billion.  It  is 
estimated  that  our  total  GNP=>for  fiscal 
1970  will  be  $960  billion,  so  you  can  see 
that  defense  will  comprise  approximate- 
ly 8.1  percent  of  our  GNP.  If  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  total- 
ing $28  billion  is  taken  out  of  the  $78 
billion  defense  budget,  this  leaves  $50 
billion  or  5.2  percent  of  our  GNP. 

For  fiscal  1969,  our  GNP  totaled  $895 
billion  and  Defense  Department  ex- 
penditures $75.2  billion,  or  8.4  percent  of 
our  GNP.  If  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  totaling  $28  billion  is 
taken  out  of  the  $75.2  billion  defense 
budget,  this  leaves  $47.2  billion,  or  5.7 
percent  of  our  GNP. 

These  percentages  should  be  compared 
with  1964 — 8.1  percent,  GNP  $612  bil- 
lion and  defense  $48.9  billion — when  the 
war  in  Vietnam  costs  were  relatively 
small;  1959—8.5  percent,  GNP  $469  bil- 
lion and  defense  $40  billion;  and  1954 — 
9.5  percent,  GNP  $362  billion  and  defense 
$34.4  billion. 

Compared  to  15  years  ago,  10  years 
ago,  5  years  ago,  and  last  year,  the  por- 
tion of  our  gross  national  product  going 
to  all  Department  of  Defense  costs  for 
fiscal  1970  is  smaller  in  three  and  equal 
in  one.  And  if  the  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  taken  out,  and  this  should 
be  done  to  look  at  the  defense  budget 
from  the  standpoint  of  "sufficiency" 
compared  to  Soviet  military  power  and 
also  to  accurately  compare  1964,  1959, 
and  1954,  the  percentage  of  GNP  for 
fiscal  1969  and  1970  is  greatly  less.  This 
is  the  perspective  we  should  have  in 
evaluating  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Furthermore,  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  that,  with  a  GNP  of  only 
half  that  of  the  United  States,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  a  military  budget  equal  to 
ours — exclusive  of  the  costs  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam — so  it  is  clear  that  the  bur- 
den on  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
very  great. 

On  the  money  point,  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  is  something  of  a  side  issue, 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  opponents 
are  favorable  insofar  as  strictly  research 
and   development  costs  are  concerned. 
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Of  the  total  authorization  before  us.  they 
only  quesUon  some  $345  milUon,  which 
is  scheduled  for  procurement  leading  to 
deployment.  Of  the  $78  bUlion  defense 
budget,  one  could  hardly  argue  that  $345 
million  is  a  major  factor.  For  those  who 
do  not  favor  even  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  think  the  whole  ABM 
program  should  be  canceled,  we  are 
talking  of  a  system  which,  fully  de- 
ployed  at  all  sites,  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $10  bilUon,  of  which  $9  billion 
would  be  spread  over  the  next  7  years. 
This  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  major 
significance  in  the  overall  Federal 
budget. 

WIIX   IT   WORK? 

The  first  real  point  to  judge  on  this 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  ABM  system 
will  work,  because,  regardless  of  how 
lean  or  fat  the  budget  may  be.  it  would 
be  improvident  to  spend  any  money  at 
all  for  something  that  will  probably  not 
work  Here  ip  where  one  must  look  to 
the  scientific  community— particularly 
the  physicists.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  on  May  1,  Prof.  Eugene  P.  Wig- 
ner  Nobel  Laureate  of  Princeton  Um- 
versity  is  preeminent;  and  his  speech  of 
April  29  supporting  the  ABM  before  the 
American  Physical  Society,  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record,  is  most  persuasive. 
Even  Prof.  Hans  Bethe  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  opponents,  concedes 
that  the  system  could  be  effective  and 
places  his  opposition  on  the  matter  of 
timing  rather  than  on  the  "won't  work 
theory. 

IS  IT   NEEDED? 

The  next  point  is  whether  it  is  needed, 
because,  even  if  it  is  likely  to  work,  it 
would  be  improvident  to  go  ahead  on  it 
if  it  will  not  be  needed.  Here  is  where 
so  many  opponents  have  so  much  trouble, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  project  not 
only  our  own  capabilities,  but  those  of 
the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese,  many  years 
into  the  future.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  our 
relative  strengths  today,  but  rather  our 
relative  capabilities  in  the  mld-1970's. 
The   best   intelligence    information   we 
have  indicates  that  by  that  time  period 
the  Soviets  will  have  sufficient  power 
to  seriously  threaten  our  deterrent  capa- 
bility;  and  the  Red  Chinese  will  have 
sufficient   power  to   hold   some   of  our 
major  cities  hostage.  What  their  inten- 
tions will  be  then,  no  one  knows,  and 
there  has  been  too  much  hair  splitting, 
I  think,  over  whether  the  Soviets  are 
"going  for  a  first  strike  capability" — as 
if  It  was  their  intention  to  follow  a  first- 
strike   strategy — or   whether   they   will 
have  such  a  capability.  It  is  the  capability 
which  poses  the  threat.  Hostile  inten- 
tions,   without   the   capability,    do   not 
pose  the  threat.  Friendly  intentions,  with 
the  capability  for  a  first  strike,  do  not 
pose  a  threat  either;  but  intentions  can 
change.  So  it  is  the  capability  which  is 
of  primary  importance. 

Against  this  there  are  those  who  argue 
that  we  should,  nevertheless,  ignore  the 
capability  and  stand  still.  Otherwise, 
they  say,  we  will  escalate  the  arms  race. 
But  who,  indeed,  has  been  doing  the 
escalating?  v/ho  was  the  first  to  deploy 
an  ABM?  Who  was  the  first  to  test  it? 
Who  Is  moving  toward  a  capability  of 
destroying  our  deterrent  power?  Who 


has  refused  during  all  of  these  years  to 
enter  into  negotiationB,  much  less  an 
agreement,  on  nuclear  arms  limitation 
and  control,  with  effecUve  inspecUon  to 
prevent  cheating?  It  has  not  been  the 
United  States.  I  find  this  argument  not 
only  invalid  but  a  dangerous  form  of 
unilateral  disarmament;  because  one 
can  have  unilateral  disarmament  by 
standing  still  while  a  potential  adver- 
sary moves  ahead— just  as  well  as  by 
destroying  one's  weapons  while  a  well- 
armed  adversary  stands  still.  Addi- 
tionally, as  I  shall  point  out  later  on, 
the  cost  considerations  make  it  unlikely 
that  the  Soviets  would  attempt  to  neu- 
tralize our  ABM  system. 

Hopefully,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — and  eventually  the  Red 
Chinese — wiU  enter  into  a  meaningful 
agreement  which  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
arms  race.  To  be  meaningful,  there  will 
have  to  be  some  procedure  to  prevent 
cheating,  and  this  means  a  certain 
amount  of  inspection.  However,  we  have 
been  advised  that  negotiations — even  if 
they  prove  successful — will  be  terribly 
complex  and  of  several  years'  duration — 
much  longer  than  those  resulting  in  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Treaty.  It 
would  be  suicidal  to  entrust  the  security 
of  our  people  meanwhile  to  mere  hopes 
and  trust  in  the  "good  faith"  of  our 
adversaries. 


IS    AN    ABM    THE    BEST    ANSWER? 

The  third  point  is  whether,  assuming 
something  is  needed  to  counter  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese, 
the   ABM  is  the  best  answer.  For  ex- 
ample,   it  is  argued  that  it  would   be 
cheaper  to  simply  add  more  Polaris  sub- 
marines,  or   to   add   more   Minuteman 
missiles,  or  to  put  our  missiles  in  harder 
sites.  There  are  several  insuperable  diffi- 
culties with  such  alternatives.  For  one 
thing,  they  do  not  afford  us  a  capability 
of  protecting  a  few  of  our  cities  which 
could  be  threatened  by  Red  Chinese  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles.  To  the 
people  in  those  cities,  it  would  be  no 
protection  if  our  only  option  was  massive 
retaliation  against  Red  China.  If  a  small 
attack,  by  accident  or  design,  occurred 
from  the  Soviet   Union,   our  President 
surely  should  have  another  option  than 
massive  retaliation,  which  could  work  a 
holocaust  on  both  sides.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  Soviets,  there  is  no  cause 
for  concern   about  a  purely  defensive 
system,  like  the  ABM.  which  is  designed 
to  protect  our  deterrent  capability  and. 
to  the  limited  extent  necessary  to  guard 
against  a  Red  Chinese  threat,  a  few  of 
our  cities. 

TIMINO    OF    "DEPLOYMENT" ^DPCXSMXNO     TALKS 

WITH    SOVIETS 

A  fourth  point  relates  to  timing  of 
deployment.  This  is  raised  by  those  who 
say  they  recognize  the  first  three  points; 
but  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  at  least, 
we  should  authorize  the  President  merely 
to  engage  in  further  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  ABM.  There  are  three 
arguments  revolving  around  this  point, 
any  or  all  of  which  are  dominant  in  the 
thinking  of  those  who  advocate  delay  In 
deployment : 

First.  The  design  of  the  ABM  system 
is  defective  in  that  the  radars  are  too 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attack.  There  are 


two  answers  to  this:  If.  indeed,  there 
were  an  enemy  attack  of  sufficient  size 
to  threaten  the  radars,  there  would  be 
no  choice  except  massive  retaliation- 
launched  before  the  radars  were  struck; 
and,  with  deployment  of  both  phases  of 
the  ABM  system  not  scheduled  before 
the  mid-1970's.  there  wiU  be  time  to 
modify  the  radars  or  to  "harden"  them 
if  such  action  is  feasible. 

Second.  Future  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  deployment  of  missiles  which 
would    threaten    our    retaliatory    force 
hopefully   may   indicate   that   they   are 
not   pursuing   a   first-strike   capabihty. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this:   If  we 
wait,  our  hopes  may  well  not  be  borne 
out.  After  all,  there  is  no  indications  that 
the  Soviets  will  slow  up  or  stop  their 
deployment  of  such   missile  power;   all 
indications  are  the  other  way.  And  if  our 
hopes  are  not  borne  out.  it  could  be  too 
late  due  to  the  long  leadtime  required 
for  deployment  of  an  ABM  system.  This, 
incidenUlly.  is  where  I  must  respectfully 
disagree  with  Prof.  Hans  Bethe.  If,  in- 
deed, the  Soviets  slow  up,  reorient  their 
svstem  to  meet  a  Red  Chinese  threat, 
or     stop     such     deployment,     we     can 
slow  up,  reorient,  or  stop  our  own  ABM 
deployment  in  line  with  the  President's 
assurance  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred. 

Third.  If  the  Congress  authorizes  the 
President  to  commence  the  long  lead- 
time  procurement  required  for  deploy- 
ment by  the  mld-1970's,  this  will  under- 
cut the  arms  control  and  limitation  talks 
which  are  scheduled  to  begin  late  this 
summer  with  the  Soviets.  The  point 
seems  to  be  that  the  President's  bargain- 
ing position  with  the  Soviets  will  be  bet- 
ter if  the  Congress  refuses  the  authori- 
zation which  the  President  has  requested. 
My  reaction  is  that  his  position  would 
be  undercut  by  such  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  supported  by  the  recent 
testimony  of  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson— June  11. 1969.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment of  *he  Joint  Economic  Committee— 
as  follows: 

As  we  add  to,  maintain,  and  protect  our 
power,  we  do  not  In  any  way  diminish  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  fact,  we  strengthen  It  .  .  .  The 
idea  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  negotiate  with 
us  in  the  sense  In  which  we  use  that  term  Is 
quite  untrue  .  .  .  The  Russian  conception  of 
negotiation  Is  carrying  on  of  war  by  other 
means  .  .  .  Therefore,  as  we  strengthen  our- 
selves, we  bring  about  that  calculation  of 
forces  by  the  Russians  which  Induces  them 
to  make  a  deal.  They  are  not  moved  by  argu- 
ment, nor  by  exhortation,  nor  by  considera- 
tions of  morality.  They  are  moved  only  when 
their  calculations  lead  them  to  believe  that 
It  Is  more  advantageous  to  make  a  deal  than 
not  TO  do  so. 


Mr.  Acheson  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  negotiating  with  the  Soviets. 
With  the  Korean  war,  one  could  say  that 
he  learned  the  hard  way  and.  having 
done  so.  his  viewpoint  is  even  more  to  be 
respected. 

But  there  is  an  even  greater  deficiency 
in  this  argument  to  limit  the  President's 
authority  to  research  and  development 
without  deployment.  It  is  that  "research 
and  development,"  in  the  broad  sense, 
includes  service  testing,  and  there  can- 
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not  be  service  testing  without  deploy- 
ment. It  Is  In  the  service  testing  that 
deficiencies  are  very  often  detected  on 
the  basis  of  which  modifications  are  made 
in  a  weapons  system — be  it  an  aircraft,  a 
tank,  a  missile,  a  radar,  or  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. Those  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
seek  to  limit  deployment  to  Kwajalein 
Island  rather  than  to  North  Dakota  and 
Montana,  as  the  President  requests, 
understand  very  well  that  service  testing 
is  a  part  of  research  and  development. 
Where  they  eiT,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  that 
service  testing  at  Kwajalein  would  have 
to  be  followed  by  final  deployment  to 
North  Dakota  and  Montana;  whereas  de- 
ployment for  service  testing  in  North 
Dakota  and  Montana  would  be  followed 
by  final  deployment,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  service  testing  indicates  should 
be  made,  at  minimal  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  understand  informally  that  at 
least  $2  billion  would  be  saved  by  han- 
dling the  service  testing  this  way,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this 
extra -cost  should  be  incurred. 

POSSIBLE    SOVIET    RESPONSE 

A  fifth  point  to  be  considered  is 
whether  a  fully  developed  ABM  system 
in  the  mid-1970's  could  be  neutralized  by 
the  Soviets  simply  by  increasing  the 
number  of  their  SS-9  missiles.  Theoret- 
ically this  is  {xjssible,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  it  is  unlikely  because  the  assured 
destruction  required  to  preclude  us  from 
making  a  sufficient  retaliatory  strike 
would  be  too  costly.  In  other  words,  al- 
though a  large  force  of  SS-9  missiles 
could  destroy  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
Minutemen  without  an  ABM  protection, 
with  an  ABM  system  there  would  be 
enough  Minutemen  which  would  sui-\'ive 
to  provide  us  with  a  deterrent  capability. 
From  that  point  on,  the  cost  of  adding 
to  our  ABM  system  would  be  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  additional  SS-9's 
required  to  overcome  our  deterrent 
capability. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  William  R. 
Kintner,  in  his  article  "The  Prudent  Case 
for  Safeguard,"  published  last  June,  con- 
cludes that,  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
threat  by  the  1970's,  the  most  stabilizing 
system  as  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  is  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system. 

The  interesting  and  informative  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Proxmire*.  "Russian  Military 
Power  Limited  by  Economic  Weakness," 
lends  support  for  the  conclusion  that 
cost  considerations  make  it  unlikely  that 
the  Soviet  response  to  Safeguard  would 
be  to  try  to  neutralize  it.  And  this  holds 
true  even  if  the  Soviets  proceed  to  pro- 
vide their  SS-9's  with  a  MIRV  capability. 

POSEIDON     AND     BOMBER     FORCE 

The  .so-called  overkill  adherents  ar- 
gue that  even  if  all  of  our  Minutemen 
were  destroyed,  we  would  have  sufficient 
deterrent  power-left  over  in  our  Poseidon 
submarine  force  and  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers. This  argument,  of  course,  completely 
ignores  the  Red  Chinese  threat  to  hold 
some  of  our  cities  hostage  unless  we 
have  a  defensive  system.  But  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviets,  it  ignores  the  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Wigner  about  the  city 
evacuation  program  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Estimates  of  fatalities  in  the  So- 
viet Union  which  are  mtide  by  the  "over- 
kill"  adherents  therefore  are  unrealistic. 
As  Dr.  Wigner  points  out,  only  35  to  45 
percent  of  such  fatalities  could  be  at- 
tributed to  Poseidon,  and  this  could  be  a 
gross  overestimate  because  the  calcula- 
tion assumes  that  all  our  submarine  fleet 
is  on  station  and  the  people  have  not 
evacuated  their  cities;  further,  technical 
developments  may  negate  its  effective- 
ness, so  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put 
all  our  trust  in  a  single-type  deterrent. 
The  capability  of  negating  the  effective- 
ness of  our  bomber  force  is  even  greater. 
The  underlying  weakness  of  the  "over- 
kill" argument  is  that  it  proceeds  on  the 
false  assumption  that  our  plarmers  are 
seeking  to  add  to  the  number  of  weapons 
that  can  be  detonated  on  major  targets 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather,  what  is  be- 
ing attempted  is  to  maintain  the  number 
of  such  weapons  we  believe  required  for 
"assured  destruction  capability"  after — 
not  before — a  first  strike  against  us  and 
after — not  before — running  the  gauntlet 
of  Soviet  defenses,  taking  into  account 
also  anticipated  failures  among  our  stra- 
tegic weapons.  Accordingly,  it  is  invalid 
to  take  into  account  our  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  which  are  designed  to  deter 
attack  against  Western  Europe  and,  be- 
cause of  their  short  range,  cannot  be 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  assured 
destruction  capabihty  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

NAIVETE    TOWARD    SOVIET    LEADERS 

Opponents  of  the  Safeguard  system 
are  motivated  by  various  arguments,  the 
major  ones  of  which  I  have  sought  to 
rebut.  I  do  not  question  the  good  faith 
behind  the  arguments,  although  the 
logic,  assiunptions,  emotionalism,  and 
side  issues  must  be  questioned.  But  there 
is  one  weakness  which,  though  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  opponents,  characterizes 
the  approach  of  a  few  of  the  opponents 
and  concerns  me  more  than  all  of  the 
questionable  arguments.  It  is  a  naivete 
toward  the  Soviet  leaders — an  inexplic- 
able tendency  to  overlook  their  words 
and  especially  their  deeds,  and  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  hope  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  realism  in  our  relations 
with  them. 

I  am  not  talking  about  Red  Chinese 
leaders  or  Rumanian  leaders  or  Yugo- 
slavian leaders,  whose  ideological  differ- 
ences demonstrate  that  there  has  been  a 
departure  from  the  Communist  mono- 
lith— one  which,  in  the  case  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  Rumania,  at  least,  provides 
optimism  for  genuinely  friendly  rela- 
tions. All  of  us  hope  for  genuinely  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  Soviet  leaders,  but 
this  hope  must  be  tempered  with  realism 
and  a  willingness  to  look  at  things  as 
they  are.  As  former  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  testified  on  June  1 1 : 

The  power  of  the  United  Stales  alone 
blocks  the  Slno-Soviet  ambitions  In  the 
world.  They  may  fall  out  between  them- 
selves, they  may  have  difficulties,  they  may 
flght  with  one  another  in  a  minor  way. 
but  on  one  matter  they  are  completely  and 
wholly  agreed.  The  United  States  is  the 
enemy. 

He  continued: 

The  Idea  has  been  expressed  that  if  we 
take  the  step  proposed  here  [authorization 


of  the  Safeguard  system]  it  Is  going  to  make 
negotiations  much  more  difficult.  It  is  not 
going  to  make  it  any  more  difficult.  Any 
negotiation  will  be  difficult  to  start  with. 
All  the  problems  are  very  difficult.  They  are 
not  made  any  more  difficult  by  adding  to  our 
defense.  I  doubt  emphatically  that  some 
great  transformation  of  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  about  to  move  us  from  an 
era  of  confrontation  to  a  phase  of  negotiation. 
We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union  all  along.  We  shall  be  involved  in  con- 
frontation into  an  indeterminate  future.  The 
two  go  hand-in-hand  in  the  Soviet  view, 
and  perforce  we  must  see  the  matter  in  that 
perspective.  The  Soviet  Union  will  come  into 
agreement  with  us  only  in  the  measure  that 
it  discerns  advantage  in  doing  so  and  detri- 
ment in  doing  otherwise.  I  certainly  do  not 
oppose  such  negotiations.  I  am  merely  warn- 
ing against  the  notion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  conversion  to  tractability 
and  accommodation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recent  Czecho- 
slovakian  invasion  underscores  the  real- 
ism of  the  former  Secretary's  views. 

I  have  always  supported  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  and  I  have  advocated 
people-to-people  tjise  programs  between 
our  two  countries  as  a  means  of  laying  a 
foundation  for  better  relations.  We  must 
keep  trying  for  better  relations,  because 
these  would  diminish  the  possibilities  of 
war  and  enhance  the  progress  toward  a 
more  orderly  and  peaceful  world.  But 
our  efforts  will  not  succeed  and,  indeed, 
could  cause  us  to  go  backward  if  we  do 
not  proceed  on  the  basis  of  things  as 
they  are  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  would  like  them  to  be — if  we  do 
not  maintain  a  posture  of  resoluteness 
and  firmness  of  purpose. 

SUPPORT    OUR    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Acheson  well  summarized  the  ABM 
controversy  when  he  said : 

Suppose  the  expenditure  is  not  made,  and 
suppose  the  choice  turns  out  wTong.  The  con- 
sequences could  be  disastrous.  Turn  the 
proposition  around.  Say  to  yourself  that,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  we  had  better  go  ahead. 
Then  suppose  that  the  proponents  of  the 
ABM  turn  out  to  be  wrong  and  that  this 
weapon  will  not  do  all  that  they  say  it  will 
do.  Has  anything  disastrous  happened?  Have 
you  wrecked  the  United  States?  Have  you 
ruined  the  internal  economy?  Certainly  not. 
.  .  .  The  responsibilities  seem  to  be  wholly 
different.  To  reject  ABM  may  mean  terrible 
trouble.  To  go  ahead  with  it  cannot  mean 
terrible  trouble.  It  may  indeed  bring  great 
assurance.  If  you  lose  the  whole  investment. 
it  is  not  a  very  serious  loss. 

In  this  perspective,  and  assuming  this 
is  a  close  decision  for  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  believe  prudence  requires  us  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  his  very  intelligent 
speech,  which  I  think  pretty  well  de- 
stroys the  arguments  I  have  heard  made 
in  this  body  against  proceeding  with  the 
ABM. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  waste  one  can 
contemplate.  One  is  the  kind  of  waste 
that  we  all  hope  would  occur — that  we 
would  never  have  to  use  these  weapons. 
We  should  all  hope  that  we  would  be 
strong  enough  to  defend  this  great  Na- 
tion, and  so  strong  that  no  one  will  at- 
tack us. 
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There  is  an  old  Spanish  saying: 

If  you  would  have  peace,  be  prepared  for 


war. 

If  you  would  be  independent  and  free, 
you  should  be  prepared  for  war.  If,  by 
being  strong,  no  one  cared  to  go  to  war 
with  us,  that  is  the  kind  of  waste  we 
should  hope  for— possession  of  the  latest 
weapons  which  we  never  have  to  use. 
such  as  the  hydrogen  bomb.  We  devel- 
oped it;  we  hoped  we  would  never  have 
to  use  it.  and  we  never  have;  and  may 
God  grant  it  wUl  never  be  necessary. 
That  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  waste 
something  and  hope  we  would  waste  it. 
The  other  waste  is  where  you  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  defense,  perhaps 
$80  billion  or  more  a  year,  and,  havmg 
done  aU  that,  you  fail  to  provide  the  es- 
sentials,  so   that  when   the   showdown 
comes,  you  cannot  save  your  country  In 
that  event,  it  all  has  been  wasted:  but, 
in  addition,  you  have  lost  your  country, 
your  lives,  and  your  freedom.  There  is 
the  supreme  waste  one  should  avoid— 
the   failure   to   have   the   sophisticated 
weapons  of  the  future  that  would  as- 
sure you  that  you  could  fight  success- 
fully in  the  defense  and  salvation  of  your 
Nation  and  your  People,  if  that  should 
become  necessary.  That  is  the  fantastic 
supreme  waste,  as  I  see  ^t,  that  some 
Members  of  this  body  have  been  advo- 
cating, in  their  folly  and  poor  judgment, 
although  they  may  be  smcere. 

The  Senator  has  pretty  well  answered 
the  argument. 

It  may  well  be  that  one  could  not  de- 
velop a  successful  ABM  system,  although 
I  cannot  see  how  we  could  put  men  in 
orbit  around  the  earth,  then  have  the 
vehicle  leave  the  earth's  gravity,  orbit  the 
moon  several  times,  land  on  the  moon, 
reenter  space  outside   the   pull  of   the 
moon's  gravity,  bring  the  two  vehicles  to- 
gether, then  dispose  of  one,  then  orbit 
the  earth  again  and  splash  down  wnthm 
3  or  4  miles  of  a  carrier  waiting  to  receive 
the  capsule,  and  then  not  be  able  to  shoot 
down  a  missile.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  technical  problems  involved  m  one 
would  indicate  that  if  one  can  solve  all 
that,  we  can  shoot  down  a  missile.  It 
might  take  a  great  amount  of  techmcal 
expertise.  It  might  take  some  practice 
and  know-how.  But  if  those  three  men 
can  do  all  that,  with  the  help  of  a  vast 
army  of  technicians  to  back  them  up. 
then  something  can  be  developed  to  shoot 
down  a  missile. 

But  I  should  think  that  if  we  cannot 
do  it  the  Russians  cannot  do  it,  either 
If  It  Is  possible  for  one  to  develop  it,  it 
would  be  sad  to  think  that,  although  we 
have  the  technical  competence  to  buna 
the  weapons  to  save  this  great  Nation, 
there  are  some  in  this  body  who  lack  the 
foresight  to  recognize  that  this  would  be 
the  difference  between  liberty  and  de- 
struction for  this  great  Nation— when 
one  would  try  to  save  a  few  biUlon  dollars 
in  the  hope  that  the  Communists  have 
all  of  a  sudden  changed  their  ways, 
changed  their  minds.  I  cannot  buy  those 
arguments. 

We  have  been  successful  In  saving  this 
great  Nation  by  following  the  logic  that 
the  Senator  has  pursued;  and.  Insofar  as 
the  major  Communist  powers  are  con- 


cerned, we  have  saved  It  without  going 
to  war  with  them. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  an  argu- 
ment that  Is  Irrefutable.  o»„at«r 
Mr    MILLER.   I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  kind  and  gracious 
comments.  I  do  think  that  he  PUte  h  s 
finger  on  a  very  important  part  of  tms 
matter.                            .    _  „. 
It  is  something  like  life  insurance.  We 
have  been  carrying  life  insurance  poli- 
cies for  a  long  time,  and  somebody  could 
say  "Look  at  the  waste.  All  those  premi- 
ums down  the  drain.  Look  at  what  you 
could  have  been  doing  with  those  pre- 
miums—buying some  extra  things  you 
would  like  to  buy;  but  you  never  got  them 
because  you  put  it  on  insurance,  and  here 
you  are,  still  alive." 

But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  most  of 
us  are  carr>'ing  life  insurance,  and  we 
are  ver>'  pleased  that  the  premiums  have 
been  wasted,  because  they  did  provide  us 
with  the  assurance  that  if  something 
happened,  our  loved  ones  would  be  taken 

c3.r6  of  ■  • 

I  hope,  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  the  expenditures  made  on  an 
ABM  system  will  be  a  complete  and  utter 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  in  tne 
same  sense  as  life  insurance  premiums 
have  been  a  complete  and  utter  waste  lor 
those  of  us  who  are  still  around^  I  hope 
we  wUl  never  have  to  use  them.  But  I  do 
think  that  prudence  requires  us  to  keep 
strong  as  a  matter  of  life  insurance  to 
the  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr     THURMOND.    Mr.    President,   I 
commend   the    able    and    distinguished 
senator  from  Iowa  for  the  magnificent 
presentation  he  has  made  today  on  the 
necessity  for  going  foward  with  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile.  The  able  Senator  was  a 
member   of   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services  for  some  time,  and  his  expe- 
rience in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as  weU  as 
the  experience  in  World  War  II  undoubt- 
edly gird  him  with  a  lot  of  information 
from   practical   standpoint   in   military 
matters.  In  addition,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  a  distinguished  Reserve  general, 
and  he  is  well  informed  on  military  mat- 

■fpT»C  , 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  Umted 
States  not  to  go  forward  with  the  ABM 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  we  bui  d  the 
ABM  and  never  have  to  use  it.  weU  and 
good  If  we  build  the  ABM  and  tho  en- 
emy sends  over  a  missile  to  destroy  our 
country,  then  we  wUl  be  mighty  glad 
we  have  it.  ^         .  ^^, 

For  the  Ufe  of  me.  I  cannot  see  how 
anyone  would  object  to  building  a  purely 
defensive  weapon  such  as  the  antiballis- 
tic  missile.  This  is  not  the  type  of  raissi  e 
that  would  cross  the  ocean  and  kill  mil- 
lions of  people.  This  is  not  the  type  of 
missile  that  would  cross  the  ocean  and 
destroy  miUtary  installrtions.  This  is  not 
the  type  of  weapon  that  is  calculated  to 
kill  anybody.  This  is  purely  a  defensive 
mlssUe  that  will  destroy  the  enemy's  mis- 
siles in  the  event  the  enemy  sees  fit  to 
send  its  missiles  over  here  to  try  to  de- 
stroy us.  ^  ..  „. 
To  me,  it  only  makes  good  sense  tnat 


we  can.  I  think  it  Is  a  very  peaceful 
weapon.  It  will  help  to  preserve  peace 
because  if  we  do  not  have  this  missile, 
suppose  the  Soviets  by  accident,  a  pure 
accident,  should  send  an  ICBM  across 
the  ocean.  Suppose  "ome  rergeant  mis- 
understood orders  or  someone  miscalcu- 
lated through  error  and  sent  an  ICBM 
over  here.  If  we  had  an  ABM  we  could 
knock  that  missile  down.  The  exchange 
could  stop  there.  If  we  did  not  have  an 
ABM  and  an  ICBM  kills  millions  of  peo- 
ple or  destroys  much  property  in  this 
country,  or  if  we  feel  it  might  be  the  be- 
gimiing  of  a  nuclear  war,  naturally  we 
would  respond  and  quickly.  When  we  do 
respond  with  our  ICBM's.   the  Soviets 
might  feel  we  intend  an  all-out  war  and 
we  might  have  a  nuclear  exchange  which 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  miUions  of 

I  think  it  is  vital  to  our  country  that 
we  go  forward  and  build  the  ABM.  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  a  defensive 
weapon  but  also  from  the  standpomt  of 
national  security  and  preserving  peace. 
Again.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  on  his  fine  argument. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. _  .  .  , 
Mr  President,  I  might  say,  as  I  pomted 
out  in  my  speech,  none  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  physicist  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  the  Senate  has  had  veir  much 
negotiating  experience  v.-ith  Soviet  dip- 
lomats. Therefore,  we  have  to  go  outside 
to  the  experts,  to  the  physicists  and  the 
diplomats.  It  becomes  difficult  for  all  ot 
us  when  there  are  experts  who  disagree. 
In  that  event,  who  is  one  going  to  sup- 
port? , 

As  I  pointed  out  in  mr  remarks  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  I  liave  put  my  confidence 
in  Dr   Eugene  P.  Wigner  because  he  is 
preeminent  in  the  field.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  the  physicists  of  the  worid  who 
received  all  the  major  awards  for  physi- 
cists   He   received   all   of  them.   Other 
phvsicists  have  received  one  or  two  oi 
the  awards  but  Dr.  Wigner  has  theni  all 
and  to  me  he  is  preeminent.  That  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  other  good 
physicists  who  disagree  with  him.  be- 
cause there  are.  One  must  make  a  judg- 
ment on  which  physicist  he  is  going  to 
rely  upon.  I  put  my  judgment  with  Dr. 
Wigner  Further.  I  must  say  the  logic  ot 
his    argument    to   me    is    almost    irre- 

"in  the  area  of  diplomacy,  how  many 
people  do  we  find  in  the  United  States 
who  have  had  much  experience  negoti- 
ating with  the  Soviets?  I  do  not  thmk 
very  many  of  us.  outside  of  Averell  Har- 
riman.  have  had  as  much  experience  as 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
I  say  that  the  logic  of  Dean  Acheson  s 
statement  is  irrebuttable.  One  might  say 
he  learned  the  hard  way  from  the  Ko- 
rean experience.  When  someone  has 
learned  the  hard  way  and  takes  a  po- 
sition, it  is  more  realistic  than  someone 
who  did  not  learn  the  hard  way. 

I  think  on  those  two  points  we  all 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  where 
we  are  going  to  go  and  in  whom  we  are 
going  to  have  confidence. 

Then  we  get  into  the  fine  points  such 
as  the  one  which  will  be  coming  up  by 
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way  of  an  amendment  on  Wednesday 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  only  on  research  and  development, 
or  permit  deployment. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  that 
I  have  had  a  number  of  years'  experience 
in  the  Air  Force.  That  experience  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
amendment  which  will  be  voted  on 
Wednesday,  because  early  in  World  War 
II,  I  was  engaged  in  some  research  and 
development  activities  for  the  Air  Force. 
Along  came  a  phase  known  as  service 
testing.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
service  testing  before,  but  I  do  now.  Serv- 
ice testing  means  we  have  to  have  de- 
ployment for  an  ABM  system.  Service 
testing  is  a  part  of  the  broad  concept 
of  research  and  development.  If  we  were 
going  to  consider  buying  a  new  fighter 
aircraft.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  he 
would  find  no  procurement  on  it  until 
after  it  had  been  deployed  for  service 
testing  at  the  proving  ground  at  Eglin 
.  Field..  Fla. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  the  Army,  would  say,  "You 
are  not  going  to  have  the  Army  procure 
a  tank  unless  it  has  been  deployed  and 
tested  at  one  of  the  proving  grounds." 

This  is  where  the  amendment  we  will 
be  voting  on  misses  the  point.  They  do 
not  appreciate  that  there  must  be  serv- 
ice testing  and  that  is  part  of  research 
and  development.  It  is  in  the  service  test- 
ing phase  of  research  and  development 
when  many  so-called  bugs  are  worked 
out.  I  never  heard  of  an  aircraft  being 
sent  to  Eglin  Field  that  did  not  have 
bugs  in  it  during  the  first  testing  phase. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  are  opposed  to 
the  ABM  as  it  is  now.  They  want  to  con- 
fine the  deployment  to  the  Kwajalein 
Islands.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that 
deployment  and  the  service  testing  is  a 
part  of  research  and  development.  Where 
I  part  company  with  them  is  if  it  is  done 
that  way  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $2 
billion  more  than  if  it  were  done  at  the 
sites  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  I 
have  not  heard  any  argument  with  re- 
spect to  incui-ring  that  extra  expense. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gr.-wel  in  the  chair  i .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
all  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ABM 
have  been  tested  except  the  perimeter 
acquisition  radar,  that  is,  PAR?  In  other 
words,  the  missile  site  radar,  that  is, 
MSR.  has  been  tested.  The  Spartan  that 
can  go  400  miles  and  knock  down  a  mis- 
sile has  been  tested.  The  Sprint,  which 
would  be  used  in  the  event  the  missile 
gets  by  the  long  range  Spartan,  has  been 
tested.  The  computers  have  been  tested. 
Mostly,  it  is  a  matter  of  assembling  all 
these  parts  and  getting  them  together 
and  deploying  this  weapon  because  then 
undoubtedly  there  will  be  some  bugs  that 
have  to  be  ironed  out  and  the  quicker  we 
do  this  sei-vice  testing  the  quicker  we 
will  have  a  more  perfect  weapon. 
Is  it  not  sensible  that  we  go  forward 


and  not  delay?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Soviets  built  their  system  in  1962  and 
had  It  deployed  in  1963,  when  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  called  for  a  secret 
session  to  tell  the  Senate  about  It,  the 
dangers  of  it,  and  urged  then,  6  years  ago, 
that  we  go  forward?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  are  at  least  5  years  behind  the  Soviets 
today?  Can  we  afford  not  to  go  forward? 
Some  say  this  would  be  provocative.  The 
Soviets  have  said  they  do  not  consider 
it  to  be  provocative.  However,  if  they 
believe  it  to  be  provocative,  they  took  a 
provocative  step  then  and  they  could  not 
blame  us  for  doing  it  today.  If  they  do 
blame  us  is  it  not  our  first  duty  to  the 
American  people  to  protect  this  country 
and  our  national  security? 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


DEPLOYMENT  OF  THE  ABM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
earlier  speech  in  the  Senate  several 
months  ago,  prior  to  any  statement  of 
position  by  the  administration,  I  ex- 
plained my  reasons  for  opposing  deploy- 
ment of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
I  emphasized  that  the  relatively  imper- 
fect and  fleeting  protection  offered  by 
such  a  system  could  not  compensate  for 
its  large  social,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic impact. 

Since  expressing  those  thoughts,  I 
have  studied  closely  the  voluminous  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  which  accumulates 
in  undiminished  quantity  each  day,  per- 
haps because  oi  our  efforts.  During  this 
time,  of  course,  the  proposed  system  and 
its  rationale  have  been  significantly  re- 
vised by  the  new  administration.  Im- 
provement was  needed.  By  indicating  a 
U.S.  policy  of  protecting  cities  through 
active  defense,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's Sentinel  proposal  implied  adop- 
tion of  an  essentially  new  and  open- 
ended  defense  policy  goal.  Not  only 
would  we  maintain  deterrence  through 
secure  second-strike  forces,  we  also 
would  advertise  to  the  world  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  abortive  fallout 
shelter  campaign  we  claimed  technical 
ability  to  protect  our  people  if  deter- 
rence fails. 

This  new  conunitment,  to  the  extent 
it  succeeded  in  achieving  credible  popu- 
lation defense,  seemed  to  suggest  a  U.S. 
resolve  to  retain  the  option  of  a  first 
strike.  This  option — and  this  protec- 
tion— would  entail  virtually  unlimited 
increases  in  defense  spending,  since  the 
United  States  would  have  to  respond  to 
every  anticipated  improvement  in  the 
Soviet  or  Chinese  offense.  Such  a  policy 
would  accentuate  the  action-reaction 
cycle  of  the  arms  race. 

The  Safeguard  proposal,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemingly  avoids  this  major  new 
turn  in  our  armaments  policy.  By  focus- 
ing on  defense  of  Minuteraan  missiles — 
a  key  part  of  our  second  strike  forces— 
the  Nixon  administration  proposal  in- 
dicated continued  dependence  on  a  de- 
terrence strategy.  The  President  coura- 
geously accompanied  his  recommenda- 
tion with  a  declaration  that  population 
centei-s  could  not  be  protected  against 
major  attack. 


This  new  approach  was  less  provoca- 
tive than  Sentinel  since  It  did  not  en- 
visage a  degree  of  effectiveness  that 
would  give  us  a  plausible  first-strike 
option.  Thus,  despite  a  larger  estimated 
cost.  Safeguard  is  a  more  limited  and 
sophisticated  proposal  than  its  predeces- 
sor. It  does  not  commit  us  to  the  nearly 
impossible,  and  thus  egregiously  expen- 
sive business  of  protecting  population  in 
the  midst  of  nuclear  conflagration,  a 
form  of  combustion,  we  should  remember 
that  naturally  occurs  on,  and  consumes, 
whole  stars. 

The  Safeguard  recommendation  is  also 
tactically  superior  to  Sentinel  in  terms  of 
domestic  politics.  By  focusing  debate  on 
ABM's  technical  utility — essentially  a 
scientific  question — rather  than  on  its 
strategic  and  diplomatic  implications 
which  Senators  are  more  qualified  to 
judge,  the  new  proposal  seemingly 
locates  the  debate  on  the  Pentagon's  own 
ground  of  expertise.  The  Pentagon,  how- 
ever, also  offers  an  argument  for  sup- 
porters of  the  coming  disarmament  and 
arms  control  negotiations.  It  is  alleged 
that  endorsement  of  ABM  would 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in  the 
talks. 

Yet,  despite  all,  I  have  concluded  that 
I  should  oppose  deployment  of  Safeguard 
at  this  time,  as  well  as  Sentinel.  In  fact, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  rather  blunt 
and  provocative  language,  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  such  deployments  may 
weaken  the  United  States  just  as  surely 
as  a  program  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
I  believe  that  under  present  conditions 
Safeguard  represents  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  in  the  arms  race  and  actually 
could  be  a  blow  to  the  national  security. 
Further,  I  believe  that  the  proposal  is 
based  on  an  overall  arms  race  strategy 
that  has  been  steadily  weakening  the 
United  States  over  the  past  several  years. 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  Pentagon  has  won 
the  technical  arguments.  But  I  think 
Safeguard  deployment  is  unwise  even  if 
the  system  works  as  well  and  Soviet 
capabilities  are  as  great  as  its  proponents 
claim. 

The  nature  of  the  arms  race  has  been 
radically  changed  by  the  quickening  rate 
of  technological  progress.  Dming  the  last 
decades,  there  has  been  a  revolution  in 
the  nature  of  strategic  war  approximate- 
ly every  5  years.  Bombers  have  given  way 
to  several  generations  of  liquid  fueled 
missiles,  which  in  turn  were  replaced  by 
solid  fueled  Minutemen  and  by  mobile 
Polaris  submarines.  Strategies  relying 
on  instant  response  to  enemy  attack 
preparations  have  given  way  to  a  de- 
termination to  wait  out  an  attack  before 
retaliating.  Now  MIRV — assuming  its 
deployment  is  not  arrested — promises  yet 
another  overwhelming  change  in  the 
configuration  of  the  military  balance. 
The  Poseidon  missile  system,  submarine 
based,  seems  the  ultimate  in  mobile,  in- 
vulnerable retaliatory  power,  but  in  the 
reaLm  of  technological  advance,  the  word 
ultimate  is  regarded  as  an  impertinence. 
This  pace  of  change  means  that  most 
existing  systems  are  obsolescent — that  is, 
more  effective  alternative  or  countervail- 
ing technology  is  already  in  prospect. 
Thus  heavy  investment  in  deploying  or 
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multiplying  present  systems  is  ordinarily 
uneconomical. 

But  the  Pentagon  does  not  adequately 
take  this  reality  into  account.  Its  pro- 
posals for  ne-.v  bombers,  air  defense,  and 
other  traditional  systems  mean  enor- 
mous commitments  of  resources  to  stra- 
tegically obsolescent  weapons.  These  in- 
vestments greatly  reduce  our  flexibility 
in  responding  to  unexpected  new  threats 
in  the  future. 

Our  current  propensity  to  deploy  and 
expand  any  new  system  and  to  retain 
and  elaborate  any  old  system  with  some 
utility  is  partly  based  on  a  false  notion 
of  national  security.  Our  national  secu- 
rity in  future  years  depends  on  what  is 
going  on  today  not  at  our  missile  sites, 
but  in  our  classrooms.  In  fact,  in  a  time 
of  such  rapid  change,  our  national  secu- 
rity, even  in  the  relatively  short  run, 
relies  at  least  as  much  on  civilian  as  on 
military  activity. 

It  is  speaking  in  these  terms  that  I 
say  ABM  is  a  step  backward  for  the 
United  States.  It  represents  not  only  an 
extravagance  in  the  use  of  resources,  but 
also  a  grievous  failure  of  strategic  imag- 
ination. Minutemen  in  fixed  bases  are 
already  a  technology  with  predictable 
obsolescence.  For  they  are  ultimately 
vulnerable  to  refinements  in  missile  ac- 
curacy; ABM,  for  all  its  redoubtable  in- 
tricacy and  ingenuity,  is  also  of  little 
usefulness  in  the  strategic  environment 
of  the  seventies.  It  is  a  system  of  the 
sixties  that  we  wisely  refrained  from 
deploying  in  different  formn  earlier  in 
this  decade  despite  repeated  demands 
from  the  military.  The  Pentagon,  in  ef- 
fect, now  is  putting  together  two  ob- 
solescing  technologies  in  the  hope  of 
getting  one  useful  system.  What  it  gets 
is  futility  at  compound  interest  for  the 
taxpayer. 

Even  if  the  United  States  succeeded  in 
creating  and  deploying  a  completely  ef- 
fective ABM  system — one  that  hermet- 
ically sealed  our  skies  from  missile  at- 
tack—we could  not  expect  our  adver- 
saries to  relinquish  their  reUliatory 
ability.  They  would  simply  find  other 
ways  to  visit  devastation  on  our  coun- 
try—whether by  exploding  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  ocean  off  our  shores  and  fiood- 
ing  our  coastal  cities;  or  by  some  un- 
identifiable low  altitude  delivery  system; 
through  resort  to  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal agents;  or  through  some  as  yet  un- 
anticipated mode  of  destruction.  The 
only  thing  we  can  confidently  say  about 
future  offensive  technology— whether 
Russian  or  Chinese — is  that  It  will  be  de- 
signed to  frustrate  any  defense  in  which 
the  United  States  invests  as  heavily  as 
ABM  would  require. 

Technologically  advanced  and  stra- 
tegically retarded,  ABM  symbolizes  the 
American  defense  posture.  New  tech- 
nology is  too  often  employed  not  to  pro- 
duce more  cost-effective  and  less  provoc- 
ative systems,  but  to  redeem  old  modes 
of  thought  and  obsolescent  hardware. 
We  do  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  the 
implications  of  mutual  deterrence  in  an 
essentially  qualitative  arms  race  at  a 
time  of  rapid  technological  change. 

In  these  new  conditions,  a  sure  way  of 
losing  an  arms  race  is  to  spend  too  much 
money  on  it.  The  Vietnam  war  provides 


an  example  of  another  kind.  In  Vietnam 
we  are  also  using  expensive  new  technol- 
ogy in  an  attempt  to  make  up  for  stra- 
tegic and  political  failure.  But  despite  a 
spending  ratio  of  10  to  1  over  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  not  winning.  Of  course, 
Vietnam  is  not  directly  analogous  to 
other  areas  of  arms  competition.  But 
vis-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union,  our  experi- 
ence confirms  the  principle:  the  race  will 
be  won  not  by  the  side  that  most  readily 
deploys  its  hardware  but  by  the  side  that 
most  effectively  employs  its  resources. 

In  supporting  the  policy  of  heavy  de- 
ployment of  existing  technologies,  it  is 
said  that  we  must  emphasize  the  capa- 
bilities rather  than  the  intentions  of  our 
adversary.  But  capability  is  just  as  prob- 
lematical and  elusive  a  concept  as  inten- 
tion. If  we — or  the  Soviet  Union— are 
wrlling  to  sacrifice  civilian,  economic, 
and  social  stability  and  longer  term 
technical  and  military  goals,  either  side 
is  capable  of  mustering  a  military  estab- 
lishment of  incalculable  power.  Either 
side  can  produce  a  military  machine 
that  would  boggle  the  mind.  But  in  the 
nuclear  age,  that  is  all  that  such  a  mili- 
tary machine  can  accomplish:  it  would 
boggle  the  mind,  and,  by  extension,  the 
social  and  political  stability  of  the  coun- 
try that  acquired  it.  But  it  would  not  per- 
mit either  side  to  gain  a  peremptory  first- 
strike  position.  And  it  would  impair  the 
social,  economic,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional base  on  which  future  security  will 
depend.  It  would  hurt  our  society  with- 
out helping  our  security. 

One  reason  for  the  futility  of  an  at- 
tempt to  "win"  the  arms  race  in  this 
manner  is  the  advantage  possessed  by  the 
side  that  is  behind.  In  a  sense  one  can 
even  win  such  a  competition— that  is, 
achieve  one's  military  goals  at  lower  cost 
than  one's  opponents— by  staying  be- 
hind. For  the  dynamics  of  technological 
arms  races  favor  the  underdog,  if  his 
basic  capacity  is  comparable.  Not  only  is 
he  relieved  of  the  expensive  burden  of 
anticipation  but  long  before  a  new  dis- 
covery is  translated  into  an  effective  and 
operational  weapons  system,  integrated 
in  the  military  forces  of  the  leader,  it  has 
usually  become  known  to  the  side  that  is 
behind. 

Even  if  the  follower  cannot  determine 
the  particulars  of  a  new  development, 
his  knowledge  of  the  general  area  of  ex- 
periment which  produced  it  will  enable 
him  to  concentrate  his  effort  and  make 
similar  progress  more  quickly  and 
cheaply.  He  may  be  able  to  avoid  costly 
experimentation  with  other  methods  of 
acquiring  the  same  weapon  or  other 
weapons  designed  to  fulfill  a  similar 
function. 

Thus  the  country  which  is  defeated  in 
a  race  for  a  particular  technological  de- 
velopment may  be  able  to  save  both  time 
and  money  as  a  result.  Much  of  the  ex- 
pense for  weapons  development  is  di- 
rected toward  the  pursuit  of  unsuccess- 
ful possibUities.  The  follower  in  a  tech- 
nological race  can  eliminate  some  of 
these  failures. 

Examples  of  this  handicapping  sys- 
tem abound.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  re- 
markable achievement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  closing  the  enormous  gap  be- 
tween herself  and  the  United  States  at 


the  end  of  the  Second  Worid  War.  Amer- 
ican scientists  consistently  overestimated 
the  time  it  would  take  the  Soviet  Union 
to  equal  American  achievements  in  nu- 
clear technology.  That  this  process  also 
works  the  other  way.  to  our  benefit,  may 
be  indicated  by  the  speed  with  which 
we  closed  the  presumed  Soviet  lead  in 
baUistic  missile  technology  after  Sput- 
nik.  It  would   appear   that   qualitative 
arms   races  between   comparable   tech- 
nologies tend  to  equalize  military  forces. 
Of    course,    this    does   not    mean    we 
should   allow   ourselves   to   fall   behind 
overall  military  strength.  But  the  hand- 
icap for  the  imderdog  does  mean  that 
attempts  to  forge  ahead  have  more  to 
do  with  national  vanity  than  with  na- 
tional  security.   In   fact,   if   the  Soviet 
Union  did  decide  to  invest  everything 
in  deploying  new   technology   it  would 
likely  doom  itself  as  a  first-class  power 
in  coming  decades.  Already  falling  be- 
hind Western  Europe  and  Japan  in  eco- 
nomic growth— already  stinting  on  in- 
dustrial      modernization— the       Soviet 
Union  would  fall  back  irretrievably   if 
it  undertook  some  futile  and  extrava- 
gant   ABM-SS-9    campaign    for    first- 
strike  supremacy. 

In  other  words,  achievement  of  the 
ultimate  war  capability  of  each  side 
would  combine  military  futility  with  so- 
cial and  political  impoverishment:  each 
side  is  capable  of  foundering  its  ship  of 
state  with  military  ballast.  Neither  is 
capable  of  striking  its  opponent  without 
suffering  devastating  retaliation. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  such  a  disas- 
ter on  the  Soviet  people,  if  I  were  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  disproving  Com- 
munist theory  with  bringing  down  the 
Soviet  experiment.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  embark  on  an  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  their  theoretical  military 
possibilities.  But  since  the  attempt  would 
inevitably  be  accompanied  by  an  enor- 
mous aggrandizement  of  the  power  of 
the  Soviet  military— and  by  an  expan- 
sion of  their  imperial  designs— I  shrink 
from  an  American  military  posture  that 
could  contribute  to  such  an  imbalance 
in  Soviet  leadership. 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  United  States  can  proceed  with 
impunity  on  its  present  course.  It  is 
sometimes  asserted  on  the  left  that  the 
American  economy  benefits  from  defense 
expenditures.  During  the  ABM  debate, 
it  has  been  implied  that  the  system's 
supporters  are  motivated  in  part  by  its 
impact  on  employment.  This  notion  only 
reveals  a  failure  to  recognize  the  chang- 
ing nature  both  of  defense  expenditures 
and  of  the  American  economy  since 
World  War  II.  I  can  say  that  spending, 
such  as  that  proposed  for  ABM.  contra- 
venes most  of  the  urgent  economic  and 
social  objectives  of  current  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy. 

The  administration  currently  declares 
that  its  first  economic  priority  is  to  curb 
inflation  without  significantly  increasing 
unemployment  or  substantially  reducing 
real  economic  growth.  Spending  on  ABM 
increases  infiation  and  unemployment 
without  contributing  significantly  to  real 
economic  growth.  It  is  peculiarly  infia- 
tionary  because  it  generates  demand  in 
the  economy  Tvlthout  providing  goods  to 
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fulfill  It.  It  increases  unemployment  be- 
cause It  diverts  resources  into  highly  spe- 
cialized technical  industries  which  hire 
very  few  marginal  workers  who  could  not 
easily  afford  to  find  a  jcb  elsewhere.  It 
Impedes  economic  growth  because  it  em- 
ploys the  most  valuably  catalytic  man- 
power in  the  economy.  These  are  techni- 
cians and  scientists  who  could  make  far 
greater  contributions  to  economic  growth 
in  the  private  sector  or  in  public  services 
which  improve  our  economic  infrastruc- 
ture. 

When  analyzing  the  impact  of  defense 
spending,  it  is  crucial  to  consider  the 
benefits  we  forgo,  whether  in  the  public 
or  private  sector.  I  do  not  deny  the 
enormous  amount  of  employment  creat- 
ed by  the  defense  budget.  I  merely  say 
that  the  amount  of  employment  and 
growth  generated  by  a  dollar  of  defense 
spending  is  much  less  than  that  gen- 
erated by  a  dollar  of  spending  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  on  public  services. 

Strategic  defense  spending  is  now  con- 
centrated in  industries  with  high,  tech- 
nically specialized  labor  intensity,  and 
with'felatively  low  capital  expenditures 
and  value  added  per  employee.  These 
industries  make  a  relatively  small  net 
contribution  to  the  economy.  Yet  they 
deprive  the  private  sector  of  essential 
expertise  for  research,  which  is  only 
partly  recovered  through  military  de- 
velopment convertible  for  civilian  use. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  suggest 
that,  in  purely  economic  and  social 
terms,  the  United  States  would  bene- 
fit more  from  building  pyramids  than 
from  building  missiles. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  read 
the  Senator's  speech,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  entire  speech;  but 
that  pariicular  passage  he  has  just  read, 
in  a  way,  sums  up  this  whole  issue.  Al- 
though the  Senator  uses  the  allusion  in  a 
way  that  could  be  discounted,  perhaps,  I 
think  there  is  a  great  dea'  of  truth  in  it. 
At  the  last  hearing  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  had  with  regard  to 
this  whole  complex  of  weapons  it  was 
urged  that  the  Minuteman  itself  is  be- 
coming obsolete,  because  it  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  these  more  accurate  missiles. 
This  means,  therefore,  we  are  consider- 
ing the  development  of  an  obsolescent 
ABM  to  protect  an  obsolescent  weapons 
system. 

This,  I  think,  makes  the  Senator's 
analogy  to  the  pyramids  very  appropri- 
ate indeed.  At  least  the  Egyptians  did 
end  up  with  a  tourist  attraction,  which 
is  of  use  to  that  country  hundreds  of 
years  later. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  this  debate.  I  think  his 
speech  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  I 
have  read  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  very  kind  remarks 
and  his  helpful  counseling. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  in 
economic  and  social  terms  the  United 
States  would  benefit  more  from  build- 
ing pyramids  than  from  building  mis- 
siles— since  pyramid  construction  would 


at  least  employ  people  who  need  work, 
and,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  has  pointed 
out,  would  at  least  serve  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction. Pyramids  aside,  the  economy 
would  benefit  far  more,  of  course,  from 
investments  in  education,  medical  care 
and  housing.  But  even  if  defense  re- 
trenchments were  passed  on  to  taxpayers 
in  tax  cuts,  the  economy  would  benefit 
since  private  demand  would  be  released 
into  areas  which  employ  more  marginal 
workers  per  dollar  of  investment  or 
which  contribute  to  real  economic 
growth. 

Compared  to  most  other  industrial 
products,  moreover,  defense  items  do  not 
have  a  significant  multiplier  effect.  A 
missile  or  a  submarine  is  not  serviced,  re- 
tailed, or  otherwise  introduced  into  the 
catalytic  fiow  of  the  domestic  economy. 
The  arms  race  thus  is  economic  insan- 
ity. But  I  contend  further  that  current 
arms  race  policies  are  also  irrational  in 
terms  of  the  national  security.  Our  de- 
fense budget  tends  to  overreact  to  cur- 
rent threats,  overspend  on  present  tech- 
nology, and  produce  a  useless  overkill 
capacity,  while  diverting  funds  and  en- 
ergies from  efforts  to  reinforce  the  social 
foundations  of  our  national  strength  and 
stability.  It  hurts  our  society  without 
helping  our  security. 

The  problem  thus  is  not  excessive  em- 
phasis on  national  security  in  the  order 
of  our  pi-iorities.  In  a  broader  sense,  the 
security  of  our  Nation — considered  not 
as  just  a  geographic  or  demographic  en- 
tity but  also  a  spiritual  and  institutional 
cause — national  sec\irity  in  these  terms, 
which  indispensably  include  military  de- 
fense, must  be  the  primary  concern  of 
Government.  The  problem  is  the  tend- 
ency of  Government  to  identify  national 
security  with  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  military  leadership,  which  under- 
standably fail  to  recognize  the  broader 
prerequisites  of  national  preservation. 
These  are  popular  morale,  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth,  educationed  progress, 
balanced  technological  development  and 
maintenance  of  broadly  supported  popu- 
lar institutions.  Vast  multiplication  of  ex- 
isting systems  might  be  valuable  if  one 
planned  to  initiate  nuclear  war  in  the 
immediate  future;  but  nuclear  war  is 
suicide.  For  the  maintenance  of  our  de- 
fense over  a  long  period,  advanced  tech- 
nology, social  progress,  and  economic 
growth  are  imperative.  Deployment 
should  be  relatively  modest  xmt.l  real  new 
threats  materialize.  We  should  maintain 
a  continuing  reexamination  of  our  stra- 
tegic assumptions. 

This  means  a  new  set  of  criteria  for 
specific  defense  proposals,  emphasizing 
minimal  deployment  and  maximum  com- 
mitment to  basic  research,  technologi- 
cal development,  education,  economic 
growth,  and  social  progress.  All  these 
fields — and  particularly  science  and  edu- 
cation— are  being  deprived  today.  Al- 
though Safeguard  is  a  substantial  im- 
provement over  S3entinel  in  these  terms, 
deployment  now  would  nonetheless  rep- 
resent a  severe  blow  to  our  national 
security. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  part  of  the  Senator's  speech,  and 
I  have  read  the  rest  of  it.  I  should  like  to 
direct  his  attention  to  two  points,  upon 
which  he  might  like  to  comment  further. 

He  says: 

It  Is  a  system  of  the  sixties  that  we  wisely 
refrained  from  deploying  in  different  forms 
earlier  in  this  decade  despite  repeated  de- 
mands from  the  military. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  system  has  caught  on  more  vig- 
orously now,  that  was  also  the  history 
of  the  various  Nike  series — of  which  the 
present  system  is  a  variant — and  that 
this  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  10 
years? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So,  if  the  technological 
progress  and  advance  have  made  a  weap- 
ons system  first  designed  in  the  late 
1950's  obsolescent  now,  the  same  thing 
is  much  more  likely  now  than  when 
Nike-Zeus  was  first  thought  of;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
valuable  point.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  deployment  of  the 
ABM  is  that  it  is  just  about — because  of 
the  history  of  weaponry — to  be  over- 
taken by  technological  advances.  If  any- 
thing, it  is  a  very  late  starter,  and  we 
would  be  very  much  better  advised  to 
leapfrog  it  technologically  rather  than  be 
locked  into  an  obsolescently  conceived 
system. 

Another  very  important  point  which 
the  Senator  makes  in  his  speech,  is: 

In  fact,  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  decide  to 
invest  everything  in  deploying  new  tech- 
nology it  would  likely  doom  itself  as  a  first- 
class  power  In  coming  decades.  Already 
falling  behind  Western  Europe  and  Japan  in 
economic  growth — already  stinting  on  In- 
dustrial modernization — the  Soviet  Union 
would  fall  back  irretrievably  if  it  undertook 
some  futile  and  extravagant  ABM-SS-9  cam- 
paign for  first  strike  supremacy. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  world  should 
know  that  it  is  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which — because  of  this 
enormous  defense  load — are  falling  be- 
hind in  productivity,  and  even  in  the 
longevity  of  their  people?  Falling  behind, 
for  example,  Japan  and  Gennany,  the 
two  powers  which  are  the  least  encum- 
bered by  military  expenditure? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  just  to  look  at  the  trade 
balances  with  Japan,  for  example,  illus- 
trates what  happens  when  a  nation  is 
free  to  invest  its  capital  and  to  use  its 
expertise  in  the  social  areas  and  in  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a 
sterile  but  a  very  real  question  to  ask  if 
the  two  superpowers  are  running  them- 
selves into  the  ground  by  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  in  our  case  by  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  well.  If  we  are  about  to 
come  to  grips  in  tenns  of  seeking  an 
arms  agreement,  is  it  not  best  to  leave 
open — without  any  real  jeopardy  to  the 
national  security — the  greatest,  most 
fertile  field  for  agreement,  the  greatest 
consumer  of  resources  that  might  now 
be  conserved,  when  the  two  countries  are 
coming  together  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
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ing  agreement?  Does  the  Senator  feel 
there  is  the  remotest  likelihood  that  in 
the  next  6  months,  because  the  President 
says  he  is  going  to  deploy  the  ABM  at 
two  sites  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  is  going  to  represent 
such  material  change  to  the  Russians 
that  they  are  going  to  make  agreements 
which  they  never  would  have  made  be- 
fore, and  that  we  would  have  won  a 
game  of  "nuclear  blackmail"  because  the 
President  is  going  to  deploy  this  system 
at  these  two  mi.ssile  sites? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  policy  will  bring  about  all  of  that 
fallout  which  has  been  claimed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  at  that  very  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  a  little  tired  of 

the  Senator's  saying  that  we  are  engaged 

in  nuclear  blackmail. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
are  engaged  in  nuclear  blackmail. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  just  fin- 
ished stating  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  And  the  Rec- 
ord will  not  show  that.  In  my  judgment. 
However,  if  the  Senator  will,  I  should  like 
to  finish  with  my  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  not  the  con- 
cession that  this  will  make  no  difference 
to  the  Russians  any  more  than  what  they 
have  done  In  Moscow  and  in  the  SS-9  will 
make  any  difference  to  us,  practically 
yielding  the  whole  point?  If  it  will  make 
no  difference,  why  do  it? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  deal  with  the  point  of 
the  overkill,  we  are  not  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  nuclear  blackmail.  It  is  not 
so.  Then,  why  argue  that  it  Is  or  that  this 
will  strengthen  our  hand? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Exactly  right. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not   know   whether   the   Senator   from 
Marj'land  was  present  before  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr. 
Miller)  spoke.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
had  some  analyses  of  the  military  spend- 
ing vis-a-vis  om-  gross  national  product 
exclusive  of  the  Vietnam  war.  And  he 
showed  that  in  percentages  the  proposed 
budget,    exclusive   of   expenditures    for 
Vietnam,  were  the  same  or  less  in  terms 
of  percentages  than  the  budget  was  for 
last  year,  5  years  ago,  10  years  ago,  and 
15  years  ago.  So,  when  the  Senator  speaks 
of  vast  military  expenditures,  I  point  out 
that  we  would  all,  of  course,  like  to  cut 
them  dowTi.  Obviously  tliis  Is  what  we 
would  all  like  to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  cut 
them  down  by  $2  billion.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  to  leave  an  Impression  on  the 
floor  that  we  are  engaged  In  something 
new  and  unique  at  an  enormous  cost 
when  we  are  dealing  In  this  particular 
debate  in  this  particular  amendment 
with  $345  million,  is  a  little  bit  extrava- 
gant. 

I  was  wondering  If  the  Senator  had 
any  comment  on  the  percentage  figures 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  placed  in  the 
Record. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  certainly  do.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  the  fact  that 
some  industrial  concerns  that  want  to 
expand  their  plants  and  hire  new  people 
and  manufacture  new  goods  have  to  pay 
an  interest  rate  of  10  or  12  percent  to  get 
the  money. 

I  point  out  that  our  trade  balances 
with  foreign  countries  are  in  worse  con- 
dition today  than  in  recent  history. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator the  fact  that  it  is  costing  the  U.S. 
Treasury  more  to  borrow  money  today 
than  it  has  for  a  long  time,  maybe  ever 
in  our  history. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  all  of 

that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
must  agree  with  it  because  it  is  a  fact. 

These  imhappy  facts  result  in  large 
part  from  too  much  defense  spending 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  down  a  Uttle  now  or  up  a  little 
at  another  time  does  not  eliminate  the 
fact  that  over  this  period  there  has  been 
too  much  and  that  we  are  suffering  for 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  tliink  it 
should  be  pointed  out — and  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  our  trade  balance — that 
the  percentages  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct that  has  been  going  for  national  de- 
fense was  a  Uttle  higher  in  1964  tlian  it 
was  last  year  or  is  going  to  be  this  year. 
Yet,  if  my  recollection  proves  correct, 
we  had  a  magnificently  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  1964. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator,  I  should  like  to  make  a  point 
because  I  should  like  to  have  a  respon- 


sive answer.  . 

The  Senator  talks  of  a  long,  sustamed 
period  of  defense  spending.  That  is  ex- 
actly why  I  went  back  to  1954  and  as- 
cerUined  the  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product  going  for  national  defense. 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  he  will  find  that  the  projected 
defense  spending  for  fiscal  year  1970  will 
be  a  lesser  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  than  it  was  for  3  years 
in  that  period  of  time— 1954,  1959,  and 
1964.  So  I  must  respectfully  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  his  thesis  that  this  de- 
fense spending  has  ever  had  a  direct 
bearing  or  maybe  even  an  indirect  bear- 
ing on  the  imfavorable  balance  of  trade 
simply  will  not  stand  scrutiny. 

I  am  concerned  about  defense  spend- 
ing. In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  is  not.  Everyone  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  or  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversy should  be  concerned  about  de- 
fense spending  and  other  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

That  does  not  get  us  anywhere.  We  are 
all  equally  concerned  about  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  need  something  for 
our  national  security. 

If  the  ABM  will  not  work,  and  if  we 
are  convinced  that  it  will  not  work,  there 
Is  no  point  in  our  spending  anything  re- 
gardless of  how  lean  or  fat  the  budget 
is. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  matter  of 
budget  spending  is  a  sort  of  side  issue. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  if  I  am 


persuaded  that  the  ABM  will  not  work. 
I  will  not  buy  it  regardless  of  whether 
the  budget  is  in  good  condition  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  need  it,  then 
I  think  the  budget  condition  is  very 
secondary  to  what  we  need. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  point 
out  that  the  defense  spending  is  not  in- 
volved in  our  drop  in  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Since  the  question  of 
defense  spending  up  and  down  has  been 
brought  into  this  discussion,  and  I  think 
very  properly  so,  I  refer  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
the  current  issue  of  Fortune. 

There  Is  a  very  interesting  and  author- 
itative article  in  the  Fortune  magazine 
written  by  Ian  Cameron,  a  splendid  and 
well-informed  writer,  in  which  he  quotes 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  saying  that 
even  if  we  are  successful  In  eliminating 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  will  still  not  come 
up  with  a  drastically  reduced  defense 

budget.  ..1.        n 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  yield  In  a 
moment.  ,      ^     .,, 

Let  me  say  that  if  we  go  ahead  with 
the  ABM  and  MIRV,  we  can,  I  think, 
safely  project  a  continuing  expenditure 
of  anywhere  from  $20  billion  to  $30  billion 
a  year  for  strategic  systems  alone  for 
perhaps  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield.  ,   ,  ^   ^ 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  same  discussion  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  on  Friday.  It 
is  in  the  Record.  ^.  ,.  , 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time— which  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
recognize— that  the  question  of  what  our 
defense  budget  will  be  after  the  Vietnam 
war  will  depend  upon  what  Congress 
authorizes  and  appropriates.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  of  what  the 
automatic  system  might  be,  what  Mr. 
Cameron  and  the  like  do.  or  anything 

else.  ^.         , 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  question  of 
how  much  we  will  spend  on  an  ABM  and 
where  we  will  put  it  is  under  constant 
review,  as  the  President  pointed  out,  and 
that  Congress  can  reduce  funds.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  cut 
out  the  funds  for  the  Navy  version  of 
the  F-111.  the  F-UlB.  after  we  had  spent 
a  lot  of  money  on  research.  We  have  cut 
out  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  all  of 
these  fast  deployment  logistic  ships  and 
a  whole  variety  of  weapons. 

The  statement  made  is  not  borne  out 
by  history. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  say  that  we 
should  not  proceed  with  the  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  system. 

The  Senator  recognizes  that  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  an  improvement  over 
the  Sentinel  system. 

I  want  to  clarify  the  matter.  What  does 
the  Senator  suggest  we  do  as  an  alter- 
native? Does  the  Senator  suggest  more 
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research  and  development,  or  does  he 
suggest  doing  nothing? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper*  has  suggested  in  the 
amendment  which  we  will  vote  on  on 
Wednesday  that  we  proceed  with  re- 
search and  development  for  a  period  of 
time,  during  which  we  can  satisfy  our- 
selves as  to  the  desirability  of  going  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
I  ask  the  question  is  that  I  think  there 
may  be  a  feeling  or  at  least  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  many  Americans 
that  there  are  45  or  50  Senators  who 
want  to  do  nothing  and  45  or  50  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  do  something.  I  point 
out,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  that  I  think 
it  is  misreading  the  tenor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  not  one  Senator 
says  we  should  do  nothing,  that  we 
should  go  backward.  Senator  Cooper  and 
Senator  Hart  are  advocating  what  they 
think  to  be  in  the  best  interests — ap- 
propriate the  money  and  do  everj'thing 
but  deploy. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  perhaps 
we  could  have  chosen  a  better  word.  Per- 
haps we  should  have  chosen  the  words 
"operational  development"  instead  of 
"deployment."  because  that  is  what  I 
really  think  it  is. 

But  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Marjiand  for  his  remarks.  I  disagree  with 
his  conclusion,  but  I  am  in  accord  with 
him  when  he  says  we  must  do  something. 
There  must  be  more  research ;  there  must 
be  more  development;  and  we  must, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  authorize  the  money  and 
move  ahead  with  everj-thing  except  de- 
ployment. Is  that,  in  essence,  what  the 
Senator  .suggests? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  think,  has  the  nub  of  it,  as 
usual,  we  find  ourselves  in  broad  general 
agreement  on  the  goals  to  which  we  are 
moving. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Or  broad  disagreement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  He  has  brought  into 
better  focus  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment we  propose — what  we  hope  our 
country  will  do. 

We  talk  about  deployment,  about  mak- 
ing a  decision  to  deploy.  That,  of  course, 
connotes  that  we  will  be  able  in  this  fiscal 
year  to  actually  emplace  some  compo- 
nent of  the  Safeguard  system  on  the  two 
missile  sites.  Of  course,  that  is  absolutely 
incorrect.  There  is  no  component,  there 
is  no  element  of  a  component,  that  can 
be  physically  placed  upon  a  missile  site 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year;  I  am  sure  that 
no  proponent  of  the  ABM  system  will 
question  that  statement.  It  cannot  be, 
and  I  have  that  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  funds  re- 
quested in  the  bill  are  proof  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  fiscal  year  except  in 
research  and  development  programs. 
Three  hundred  forty-five  million  dollars 
is  asked,  supposedly  for  procurement,  but 


when  one  searches  out  the  elements  of 
that  sum,  it  is  chiefly  for  preparation  for 
procurement.  The  antimissile  system  is 
admitted  to  be  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  Compared  to  the  sum  of 
$345  million,  which  is  characterized  as 
a  fund  for  procurement  but  which  is  not 
at  all,  $400  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment is  requested. 

In  addition  to  the  $400  million,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  transferred 
from  the  old  Nike  X  program— which 
they  have  given  up — an  additional  $120 
million  for  research  and  development.  A 
total  of  $520  million  plus  the  carryover 
from  last  year  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, is  available  and  requested  for  re- 
search and  development  programs,  which 
we  believe  proves  our  point:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  transferred  $120 
million  in  addition  to  the  $400  million  for 
research  and  development.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  record.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  brought  this  fact  out  in 
the  hearings. 

We  ask  that  there  be  no  decision  to 
deploy  in  the  future,  until  in  this  year, 
we  can  determine  whether  there  is  any 
necessity  for  deployment  at  all.  It  might 
turn  out — I  hope  it  will — that  the  Soviets 
will  not  proceed  with  their  program  of 
deploying  SS-9's.  If  they  do  not,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  spending  a  vast 
sum  in  deplojonent  of  the  ABM  system. 
If  they  proceed,  we  believe  that  our  sci- 
entists and  engineers  will  design  a  system 
which  win  be  of  greater  effectiveness 
than  the  proposed  design  of  Safeguard. 

Above  all,  we  hope  that,  through  agree- 
ments in  talks  or  action  which  indicates 
tacit  agreement,  the  arms  race  may  be 
limited.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator  Dole, 
have  correctly  brought  out  our  purposes. 

I  was  very  interested  in  reading  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Poster  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  When  asked 
what  we  will  do  about  the  ABM  system 
around  Moscow,  he  said,  "We  will  simply 
overwhelm  it."  That,  I  think,  is  what  the 
Russians  would  propose  to  do  about  a 
system  which  a  great  many  people  think 
would  be  ineffective. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
opened  up  fields  wliich  go  far  beyond  the 
limited  question  of  the  feasibility  of  this 
program.  As  usual,  he  has  made  a  very 
enlightened  and  constructive  speech. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  First,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  his  astute  ob- 
servations which,  as  always,  help  to  il- 
luminate these  discussions.  I  concur  in 
his  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  really  making  a  very  important  point, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
public. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  shedding  light  on  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  deployment  within 
the  next  12  months.  In  an  earlier  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  it  was  stated 
categorically  that  everything  is  ready  to 
go;  all  you  have  to  do  is  hook  it  up  and 
turn  on  the  lights  and  see  if  it  works. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  made  no  such 
comments. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  did  not  say  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  said  that.  To  keep  the 
record  clear,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  did 
not  make  that  statement,  but  it  was  said 
in  a  colloquy  which  followed  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  put  the  right  interpreta- 
tion on  that  and  has  stated  to  the  Senate, 
frankly  and  accurately,  what  the  situa- 
tion is. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

I  think  the  Senator  understands  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  were  trying  to  illuminate 
this  matter,  too. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  I  appreciate  that 
contribution. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  I  was  going  to 
bring  out  is  this:  I  believe  the  Senator, 
in  about  the  last  sentence  that  he  read 
from  his  speech,  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  not  have  deploy- 
ment now.  That  was  the  point  I  wanted 
to  bring  out — that  deployment  now  is 
just  not  feasible,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
bringing  that  out. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  for  people  to  get  the 
idea  that  what  we  are  all  fighting  about 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  have  deploy- 
ment 6  months  or  12  months  from  now, 
rather  than,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
earliest  we  could  have  full  deployment, 
for  service  testing  purposes,  not  for  final 
purposes,  would  be  some  years  yet  ahead. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  But  the  Senator 
will  recall  that  that  was  not  the  state- 
ment with  which  the  Senate  was  left  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  am  not  saying  the 
Senator  was  responsible  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  do  think  that  when 
it  is  said  we  should  not  have  deploy- 
ment now,  we  are  not  really  facing  up 
to  the  real  issue.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  put  that  in  perspective. 

However,  I  do  think  one  thing  should 
be  emphasized,  and  that  is  that  so  long 
as  we  cannot  possibly  have  deployment 
now,  I  wonder  what  the  real  reason  is 
for  the  amendment  on  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  vote  on  Wednesday,  which  pro- 
vides we  are  only  going  to  have  research 
and  development  and  not  deployment.  If 
we  cannot  have  deployment  what  are  we 
arguing  about?  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
is  getting  across  to  the  public  and  the 
people  aroimd  the  world  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  going  on  record  as 
tying  the  hands  of  the  President.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  us  do  that.  I  well  remember 
some  of  the  amendments  that  were  de- 
bated here  in  earlier  years  during  the 
terms  of  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
former  President  Johnson.  Some  amend- 
ments would  be  introduced  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  would  be  met  with  the 
retort  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
an  amendment  should  be  defeated  be- 
cause it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. And  it  will,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people  around  the  world.  His 
hands  are  tied  by  the  very  fact  we  cannot 
have  deployment  in  the  next  12  months, 
whether  we  wanted  it  or  not. 

However,  to  go  on  record  and  indicate 
we  cannot  have  procurement  with  long 
leadtime.  looking  forward  to  deploy- 
ment— I  am  not  talking  about  final  de- 
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ployment  but  service  testing— I  am 
afraid  will  give  us  the  picture  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  of  tying  the  hands  of  the 

President.  ,  .^.  ,   ^x,  ^ 

More  than  anything  else,  I  thmk  that 
is  very  vmfortimate.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  debating  here  about  tying  the 
hands  of  the  President,  especially  when 
we  are  debating  about  something  that  is 
not  going  to  happen  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  said,  Mr.  President, 
you  cannot  have  deployment  in  the  next 

12  months.  ^      .,,  ^, 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,^,^.r,T,       », 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  said: 

You  cannot  have  deployment  In  the  next 

13  months,  bo  what  are  we  arguing  about? 
What  Is  the  purpose  of  your  amendment? 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  has 
been  expressed  so  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Either  we  do  not  do  it 
very  well,  or  It  Is  not  understood  well 
enough  by  others. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  not  lack  of  good 

faith.  ,     , 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  it  is  not  lack  of  good 
faith.  I  point  out  witli  respect  to  de- 
ployment that  the  misunderstanding  has 
arisen  because  of  the  statements  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  We  have  to  be  very 
frank.  He  said  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
before  a  committee  in  the  other  body 
that  the  components  have  been  tested 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  deploy.  He  was 
quoted  on  television  a  few  days  ago.  as 
saying  that  the  components  have  been 
tested  and  that  we  are  ready  to  deploy. 
The  impression  that  the  United  States 
is  ready  to  deploy  a  Safeguard  system 
arises  from  such  statements. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  yield.  We  know 
it  has  not  been  tested. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
fair  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  be  fair. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  certainly  among  the 
sophisticated  Members  of  the  Senate, 
impUed  we  could  have  deployment  of 
this  system  much  before  the  mid- 1 970  "s 
even  for  service  testing  purposes.  Does 
the  Senator  remember  how  long  the  Sec- 
retary said  it  would  be  before  there  would 
be  service  testing? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  initial  operation 
date  was  1974. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  we  are  talking  about 
an  impression  that  has  gone  across  our 
land.  Some  beUeve  we  are  holding  back 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  from  de- 
ploying a  system  which  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  Mlnuteman  when  In  truth  It  can- 
not be  deployed  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr  MILLER.  But  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  it  cannot  be  fully  deployed  for 
service  testing  purposes  before  1974,  and 
he  was  not  in  the  same  breath  saying 
that  we  are  ready  to  have  it  deployed 
in  12  months. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  only  saying  that 


when  the  head  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense makes  the  statement  that  "we 
have  tested  the  elements  and  we  are 
ready  to  deploy."  people  will  believe  the 
testimony.  I  do  not  question  his  good 
faith— I  speak  only  of  the  impression 
that  people  have. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  interrupt  the  Senator,  he  Is  abso- 
lutely correct,  because  that  is  the  state- 
ment that  was  repeated  or  paraphrased 
in  the  Senate  just  a  few  moments  ago  by 
a  Senator  who  is  no  longer  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  it  gives  a  completely  distorted 
picture.  I  think  words  were  used  here  to 
the  effect  that  every  component  had  been 
tested  and  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
hook  it  up  and  get  the  bugs  out.  That  is 
not  the  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  of  us,  opponents 
and  proponents,  seek  to  do  what  is  right 
on  this  issue  and  to  do  what  is  best  for 
our  country.  I  certainly  would  not  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  and  purpose  of  any 
Member  of  this  body,  although  we  may 
form  judgments  that  differ. 

However,  the  statement  has  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  have 
had  enough  research  and  development; 
let  us  go  ahead  and  deploy;  the  impres- 
sion has  gone  forth  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  read>'  to  deploy  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  some  may  believe 
we  are  endangering  the  security  of  the 
country  by  opposing  deployment  of  the 
system.  We  do  not  want  to  lock  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  as  there  can 
be  no  deployment  we  are  not  locking  his 
hands.  If  the  statement  is  made  that  we 
are  opposing  a  decision  to  deploy  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  we  are  in  opposition 
on  that  score. 

If,  in  this  year,  it  should  be  found  that 
the  system  which  is  proposed  is  not  an 
effective  system  as  presently  designed— 
and  I  believe  that  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  administration  is 
putting  $520  million  into  a  research  pro- 
gram—and if  the  Department  of  Defense 
should    procure    parts    of    the    system 
which  may  be  found  later  to  be  inade- 
quate, we  may  become  locked  in  on  an 
ineffective  system.  This  would  not  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  our  country. 
Finally,  my  chief  reason  for  opposing 
a  decision  to  deploy— and  I  beheve  it  is 
the  chief  reason  of  many  who  support 
the  amendment— many  people  believe 
there  is  no  chance  of  reaching  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  must  say  I 
do  not  know  that  we  can.  Perhaps  we 
cannot.  But  it  is  my  view  that  we  should 
not  make  a  decision   to  deploy  a  new 
nuclear  weapons  system  just  as  we  enter 
negotiations  whose  purpose  is  to  control 
new  weapons  systems. 

The  President  can  enter  the  negotia- 
tion in  a  position  that  is  clear  and  under- 
standable. He  can  say,  "We  are  not  going 
ahead.  We  will  not  start  a  new  weapons 
system  when  we  seek  to  control  the  de- 
ployment of  additional  weapons  sys- 
tems." This  is  my  hope. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  permit  me  to  re- 
spond briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  realize  that  I  have  intruded  con- 
siderably on  the  Senator's  graciousness 
and  time. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  deUghted  to  do 


so.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  not  in- 
truded or  trespassed  in  any  sense.  I  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  participating  in  the  discus- 
sion. I  think  his  comments  have  been  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  helpful,  particu- 
larly on  the  point  of  deployment.  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  popular  misconception. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  have  made  extremely 
valuable  contributions  by  their  candor 
and  fairmindedness.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
to  continue  the  discussion. 

Mr.  ^ULLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

I  do  appreciate  the  delineation  by  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  of  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  amendment.  As  I  un- 
derstand, he  says  that  no  matter  what 
is  in  the  bill,  the  President  cannot  deploy 
in  the  next  12  months,  but  that  there  are 
possibiUUes  of  going  ahead  with  some 
procurements  looking  toward  a  phased- 
in  deplovment  of  the  system,  which  he 
does  not  want  us  to  authorize  now. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  go  ahead  with  the  long  lead-time 
procurements,  which  may  be  2  or  3  years 
from  now,  and  maybe  start  to  deploy  as 
a  part  of  a  system,  it  may  be  that  addi- 
tional research  will  show  that  the  pro- 
curements are  not  calculated  to  give  us 
the  most  effective  system,  assuming  at 
that  time  that  we  want  to  go  ahead  with 

it. 

My  trouble  with  that  reasoning  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  the  research  and 
development    necessary    to    determine 
whether  the  system,  overall,  is  the  best 
we  can  achieve  within  the  time  frame 
we  are  talking  about  has  really  been 
done   There  may  be  a  little  extra  work 
that  can  be  done,  such  as  with  radar,  but 
the  system  as  a  whole  will  be  pretty  well 
set   Additional  research  may  be  needed 
to  improve  some  of  the  things.  But  over- 
aU,   the  svstem  is  pretty  well  set  and 
prettv  well  set  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  and  the  rest  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  think  it  v,il\  work.  If  we 
come  along  and  say,  in  effect,  to  the  Pres- 
ident "Even  though  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  deployment,  we  are  not  go- 
ing   to    let    you    go    ahead    on    these 
procurements,"  I  suggest,  most  respect- 
fully that  we  are  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President   of   the   United   States,   even 
though  we  may  not  like  to  think  so.  Be- 
cause I  just  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  go  ahead 
with  these  procurements  and  get  locked 
In   Let  us  assume  that  he  did.  through 
an  honest  mistake;  and  1  year  from  now 
we  will  be  right  back  in  this  Chamber, 
after  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  com- 
mittees, on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  and 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  am  quite  confi- 
dent that  the  fact  a  mistake  has  been 
made  will  be  brought  out  and  Congress 
will  cerUinly  be  in  a  position  to  vote  up 
or  down  the  appropriations  to  contmue 
or  not  to  continue  the  locked-in  position. 
Thus   I  cannot  quite  understand  why 
we  are  so  concerned  about  denying  the 
President   the   authority   he    asks   for 
which  authority  cannot  be  earned  out 
within  the  next  12  months,  but  can  only 
begin  to  be  carried  out  through  long 
leadtime  procurements.  Congress  has  a 
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csontinulng  opportunity  to  vote  up  or 
down  appropriations;  yet,  in  many  re- 
spects, we  are  involved  in  a  tempest  in 
a  teapot,  even  though  it  is  a  very  big  issue 
in  the  minds  of  many  people.  The  dif- 
ference between  research  and  develop- 
ment and  deplojTnent  issue  is  very  fine. 

Now  if  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
saying  that  we  do  not  want  any  ABM 
system  at  all,  let  us  stop  all  work  on  it, 
that  there  is  no  point  in  having  an  ABM 
system,  that  would  be  one  thing;  but 
here  we  are  involved  in  a  very  fine 
delineation  between  research  and  de- 
velopment and  deployment,  in  the  case 
of  a  bill  authorizing  expenditures  which 
will  not  give  us  deployment  until  1972, 
1973.  or  1974. 

We  are  all  men  of  good  will,  acting 
in  good  faith.  I  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  whether  we  think  we  are  tying 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people  around  the  world,  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  will  have  been  tied  by  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  is  a  most  unfortunate 
impression  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple oTerseas  at  this  very  touchy  time  in 
international  relations. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Marj-land  will  bear  with  me  a  mo- 
ment  

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  has  been  stated  many 
times  by  the  proponents  of  the  system 
that  it  is  vital  to  the  security  of  this 
country.  Awesome  pictures  of  the  grow- 
ing nuclear  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  given  in  the  form  of  projec- 
tions and  extrapolations.  They  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  reality. 

We  respect  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  know  him,  many  of  us  have 
served  with  him  and  know  the  efforts  he 
is  making  for  peaceful  solutions.  I  re- 
spect him.  The  security  of  this  Nation, 
while  it  IS  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the-  United  States,  is  also 
in  the  hands  of  Congress.  We  have  a 
joint  constitutional  responsibility.  We 
too  represent  the  people.  It  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  We  in  the  Congress 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  make 
judgments  as  to  whether  a  process  or 
program  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  We  argue  about 
feasibility,  about  funds,  about  deploy- 
ment, and  can  reasonably  disagree  about 
them.  But  we  too  have  the  responsibility 
to  make  judgments  about  the  best  way  to 
st"n  the  arms  race  which  threatens  the 
lUtimate  security  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  make  a  decision  to  deploy 
a  new  weapons  system  in  the  year  when 
we  seek  to  control  nuclear  weapons,  if 
this  can  be  done,  we  would  agree  that  the 
greatest  step  toward  true  national  secu- 
rity for  our  country  had  been  taken. 

Thus,  as  we  may  differ  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  issue,  it  is  done  honorably 
and  with  great  respect  for  him.  Oiu-  duty 
is  to  be  responsible  to  the  people  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  If  deployment  is  not 
agreed  to,  I  do  not  consider,  as  Senator 
Aiken  has  said,  that  it  will  represent  a 
setback  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  demonstrating  every  day 
his  leadership  on  great  issues. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 


preciate very  much  participation  in  this 
colloquy  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  It  has  been  extremely 
helpful  to  clarify  some  of  the  questions 
which  do  exist. 

I  particularly  want  to  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  when  he  says 
that  whatever  honorable  disgareements 
may  exist,  they  are  taken  pursuant  to 
our  responsibilities  as  Senators  to  pro- 
vide -or  the  common  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, which  Is  the  responsibility  imposed 
on  us  by  the  Constitution  and  which  we 
can  only  discharge  in  conscience  and  in 
no  other  way. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  report  entitled,  "Good 
Guys,  Bad  Guys,  and  the  ABM,"  written 
by  Albert  Wohlstetter  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  publication  Sun- 
day, August  3,  and  Monday,  August  4, 
1969,  and  which  has  been  published  as 
a  report  by  the  Committee  to  Maintain 
a  Prudent  Defense  Policy. 

I  have  read  this.  It  refers  to  several 
participants  in  this  debate,  not  on  to- 
day but  on  previous  occasions.  It  has 
some  good  points,  and  it  states  them  in 
very  readable  language.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  have  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I A  report  from  the  Committee  to  Maintain 
a  Prudent  Defense  Policy,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Good  Guys,  Bad  Guys,  and  the  ABM 

Cholcee  about  bombers  or  missiles  or  de- 
fenses against  them  are.  In  the  most  literal 
sense,  vital.  They  can  mean  life  or  death.  Yet 
making  such  choices  carefully  has  never  been 
easy.  And  least  so  now  when  the  closing 
agonies  of  Vietnam  drive  us  to  wish  away  all 
problems  of  national  defense.  Even  thinking 
about  such  questions  Is  unpleasant  and  can 
make  your  head  hurt.  Answers  don't  come 
In  black  and  white  and  mustering  vast  pub- 
lic sentiments  about  precise  shades  of  grey 
is  particularly  hard.  It  is  much  easier  then 
to  make  believe  that  the  issues  are  simpler 
than  they  are,  that  the  answers  are  plain  to 
any  man  of  good  will,  that  the  issues  are  in 
fact  between  the  concerned  men  of  good  will 
and  a  reckless  entrenched  malevolent  au- 
thority. The  good  guys  are  against  nuclear 
war,  against  taking  reckless  chances  on  nu- 
clear accidents,  against  wasting  money  that 
might  be  used  to  solve  our  urgent  domestic 
problems,  against  the  "ever  accelerating  arms 
race",  against  the  generals  and  munitions 
makers,  for  peace  abroad  and  redressing  the 
Inequities  at  home.  The  bad  guys.  .  . 

The  Impassioned  ABM  debate,  as  the  news 
media  tend  to  picture  It,  does  array  the  good 
guys  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the  bad. 
The  forces  of  virtue  at  last  aroused  against 
the  forces  of  evil.  ABM,  as  many  of  its  oppo- 
nents have  said,  is  a  symbol.  One  trouble  with 
symbols,  however,  is  that  they  often  have 
little  to  do  with  reality.  Any  close  look  at 
the  realities  of  the  ABM  and  the  way  the 
debate  has  developed,  blurs  this  simple  pic- 
ture. In  fact,  erases  It  entirely. 

Intense  controversy  blew  up  suddenly  last 
faU  with  an  alarm  sounded  by  some  Argonne 
physicists  about  placing  Sentinel  defense 
missiles  only  a  few  miles  outside  Chicago's 
city  limits.  It  was  not  hard  to  arouse  public 


Interest  groups  on  this  subject.  It  seems  that 
very  few  Republicans  or  Democrats  favor  nu- 
clear accidents.  By  spring,  however,  distin- 
guished opponents  of  ABM  like  Hans  Bethe 
indicated  that  the  nuclear  safety  of  Sen- 
tinel was  not  really  troubling.  And  by  late 
spring  various  opponents  of  ABM  were  them- 
selves recommending  that,  rather  than  use 
Safeguard  ABM  to  protect  our  bombers  and 
missiles,  we  should  undertake  (a)  an  emer- 
gency dispersal  of  armed  bombers — which 
would  mean  landings  and  takeoffs  with  nu- 
clear bombs  In  commercial  airports  of  large 
cities;  (b)  an  armed  air  alert — that  on  a 
continuing  basis  might  mean  an  average  of 
a  dozen  accidents  per  year  involving  nuclear 
weapons;  and  finally,  (c)  most  amazing,  that 
we  try  to  empty  our  silos  before  enemy 
bombs  get  to  them  by  Immediately  launch- 
ing our  Mlnuteman  at  Russian  cities  on  the 
basis  of  radar  indications — which  would  in- 
crease the  nightmare  possibility  not  only  of 
a  nuclear  accident,  but  of  an  accidentally 
started  worldwide  nuclear  holocaust. 

Senator  Symington  asked,  "After  PAR 
finds  the  incoming  missiles,  why  then 
couldn't  you  fire  the  Mlnuteman  on  target 
Instead  of  the  Spartan?"  And  Senator  Ful- 
bright  engaged  in  this  dialogue,  "...  If  the 
objective  is  deterrence  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  this 
would  really  concern  the  Russians  to  know 
what  you  would  really  do  If  they  sent  over 
a  massive  attack." 

Senator  Gore,  "Or  a  light  attack." 

Senator  Pulbrlght,  "Or  even  a  light  at- 
tack, one  that  could  be  detected.  ...  I 
would  think  that  is  the  greatest  deterrent 
you  could  have,  and  you  are  going  to  release 
ours  before  they  are  destroyed,  and  you 
could  do  it." 

Indeed  you  could.  But  such  a  mode  of  de- 
cision risks  delegating  to  a  computer  the 
most  terrible  decision  that  would  ever  have 
been  made,  the  decision  for  World  War  III. 
Recognizing  that,  our  government  decided 
years  ago  to  try  to  preserve  our  political  de- 
cision centers  and  to  protect  our  forces  so 
that  they  could  ride  out  an  attack  and  In 
that  way  leave  time  for  responsible  politi- 
cal decision.  A  recommendation  by  the  good 
guys  to  launch  missiles  on  radar  warnings 
hardly  fits  the  simple  picture.  Who  are  the 
prudent,  reflective,  good  guys  and  who  are 
the  bad  guys? 

Even  given  the  deserved  unpopularity  of 
nuclear  accidents,  the  ease  with  which  in- 
dignation was  aroused  about  the  local  de- 
fense of  urban  population  has  In  it  a  good 
many  paradoxes.  At  the  very  least  it  knocks 
down  one  widespread  argument  that  was  be- 
ing made  as  recently  as  last  year  against  an 
attempt  to  defend  some  cities.  That,  the 
argument  used  to  run,  can  only  lead  to  an 
arms  race,  since  it  was  certain  that  the  un- 
defended cities  would  demand  defense. 
Doesn't  this  vociferous  demand  not  to  be 
defended  at  the  least  suggest  some  flaws  in 
the  older  theory? 

Trjing  to  fit  the  pieces  of  the  ABM  debate 
about  arms  race  and  military  budgets  and 
domestic  needs  into  the  simple  picture  yields 
many  insoluble  puzzles.  Major  critics  of 
ABM  (for  example.  Professors  Wiesner,  Wein- 
berg, Panofsky  and  Senators  Fulbright  and 
Symington)  run  on  about  arms  races;  none- 
theless suggest  increasing,  even  doubling, 
the  Mlnuteman  force  rather  than  defending 
it  with  ABM.  But  a  doubled  Mlnuteman  forc3 
could  annihilate  the  projected  large  number 
of  Soviet  ICBMs:  it  would  seriously  endan- 
ger Russian  abiUty  to  retaliate.  If  the  Rus- 
sians, following  the  policy  suggested  by  the 
vociferous  ABM  critics,  responded  by  increas- 
ing their  force,  an  accelerating  race  In  stra- 
tegic budgets  and  numbers  of  weapons  would 
then  be  on  In  earnest.  It  has  not  been  on  in 
the  past,  despite  the  stereotypes.  In  the  last 
10  years  our  strategic  budget  did  not  "accel- 
erate": it  declined  by  half  and  precisely  be- 
cause in  the  1960s  we  did  not  merely  mul- 
tiply strategic  vehicles  but  Increased  their 
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protection  by  methods  such  as  blast  resist- 
ant  silos  appropriate  to  the  1960s  threat.  In 
the  mid  and  late  1970s  Improved  offense  ac- 
curacies Will  make  blast  protection  inade- 
quate ^nd  will  make  ABM  an  appropriate 
method  for  preserving  a  fixed  ^nen^^l^forc^^ 
Moreover  such  active  defense  of  the  offense 
would  not  provoke  a  spiral  any  more  than  our 
silos  did  It  frustrates  an  adversary  s  abl  Ity 
to  strike  first  effectively,  without  removing 
ms  ability  to  strike  second,  that  is,  his  abil- 
U?  ^o  stHke  bacic  after  atUck.  Protecting 
Mmuteman  doesn't  add  to  our  fl'^t-^trik^ 
capacity.  Doubling  Mlnuteman  does.  Just 
who  is  thinking  prudenUy  about  avoiding 
arms  races? 

or  about  excessive  military  costs?  Dou- 
bllng  the  Mlnuteman  force  and  keeping  B-5-Js 
steadily  aloft  in  numbers  equal  to  our  ground 
al^rt  would  cost  several  times  more  than 
protecting  Mlnuteman  and  B-52s  with 
ABM  ovir  20  billion  dollars  on  a  5-year 
basis,  even  neglecting  the  *"»?"='*  ■/P^";^. 
Hardly  the  way  to  free  resources  for  urgent 
domestic  needs'  Moreover  unUke  Sa  eguard^ 
doubled  mnuteman  and  air  alert  B-52s 
would  do  nothing  to  protect  our  national 
loXand  or  to  shield  our  population  against 

even  small  attacks.  „,»orr.ntivp<s 

This  neglect  of  the  expense  of  alternatives 
to  ABM  is  only  one  example  of  the  casual 
handling   of   costs  by   the   critics   of   ABM. 
And  treating  costs  In  an  offhand  way  turns 
out  to^  crlclal  for  their  substantive  crtl- 
clsm    Today   it   is   plain  that   these   critics 
were'  extremely  hasty   In  Presenting  calcu- 
lations that  purported  to  show  that  Minute- 
man  would  be  safe  without  extra  protection 
in  the  mid  and  late  1960s.  And  many  of  them 
have  retreated  on  this  point:  they  now  say 
Mlnuteman  will  be  so  unsafe  as  to  be  obsolete 
^d  not  worth  defending.  It  Is  not  yet  as 
plain  that  their  treatment  of  the  costs  and 
effectiveness  of  a  Safeguard  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman and  Its  alternatives  Is  as  faulty  as 
their  earlier  proofs  that  Mlnuteman  would 
be  safe.  Perhaps  I  can  make  It  plain.  It  Is 
an  important  matter.  Central  questions  that 
seem  unrelated  turn  on  these  matters  of  cost, 
for  example,  the  questions  below. 

:.   CAN    SAFEGUARD   BE    "EASILY"   OVERCOME? 

Opponents  of  ABM  support  their  claim  that 
overcoming  Safeguard   Is   easy  by   referring 
to  a  mysterious  secret  chart  showing  how 
the   Russians   can   overwhelm   the   defenses 
of  Mlnuteman  by  adding  more  of  their  S&-9 
missiles.  Such  a  chart  hardly  proves  their 
point.  Any  fixed  amount  of  defense  can,  of 
course,   be   overcome   by   adding  enough   to 
the  offense.  This  Is  obviously  true.  It  is  equal- 
ly true  that  any  fixed  amount  of  offense  can 
be  smothered  by  addin?  enough  defense  Both 
these    truths    are    nearly    tautological.    For 
adversaries  with  roughly  the  same  resources, 
the  practical  question  has  to  do  with  how 
much  extra  the  offense  must  pay  to  overcome 
a   given   amount  of   defense   and   how   this 
compares  with  the  cost  of  that  defense  Itself. 
The  answer  In  the  case  of  Safeguard  defense 
of    Mlnuteman   Is   that   It   would    cost   the 
Russians  more  than  twice  as  much  to  add 
offense  as  it  would  cost  us  to  add  an  on- 
settine  number  of  Sprint  missiles  with  their 
fair  share  of  the  missile  site  radar  expense. 
That  is  why  starting  to  deploy  Safeguard 
Is  a  good  way  to  discourage  an  adversary  from 
persisting  in  any  attempt  to  remove  our  sec- 
ond-strike capability.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
we  do  nothing  to  protect  so  large  a  part  of 
our  retaliatory  force,  we  make  It  relatively 
cheap  and  fruitful  to  get  the  capability  to 
destroy  it.  The  stereotypes  about  the  arms 
race  talk  always  of  "action-reaction  cycles." 
There  are  inaction-reaction  cycles  too.  And 
some  positive  acts  Inhibit  response  by  mak- 
ing it  fruitless. 

How  have  the  critics  of  ABM  missed  the 
point  on  costs?  First,  they  rarely  mention 
the  adversary's  costs  and  never  measure  the 
extra  cost  to  the  offense  to  overcome  an  in- 


crement In  Safeguard  defense.  In  fact,  one 
distinguished  Senator  opposing  ABM  has  sug- 
gested that  the  large  costs  of  SS-9s  do  not 
concern  the  Russians  since  they  are  not 
capitalists.  Another  opposition  Senator  holds 
that  the  Russians  are  so  limited  in  resources 
that  they  v,111  not  buy  enough  SS-9s  to  de- 
stroy Mlnuteman  even  If  there  is  n°  Safe- 
guard to  make  their  resource  cost  higher.  A 
more  reasonable  suggestion  than  e  ther  of 
these  two  is  that  expanding  the  SS- 9  Involves 
a  serious  resource  expenditure  for  the  Rus- 
sians: perhaps  worth  it  if  we  indicate  we 
have  no  intention  of  protecting  Mlnuteman: 
and  not  worth  It  If  we  can  add  protection 
much    more    cheaply   than    they   can   over- 

'^°Not  only  are  SS-9  missiles  with  three  5- 
MT  reentrv  vehicles  expensive,  but  so  are  the 
lower-yield  less  accurate  SS-lls,  which  have 
recently  been  proposed  by  critics  as     cheap 
defense  radar  killers."  In  fact,  on  a  per  war- 
head basis  they  are  more  expensive  than  the 
SS-9S   and  much  more  expensive  than   the 
defense  missiles  that  would  counter  them. 
Nor  would  SS-9S  with  20-30  low-yield  reentry 
vehicles  be  cheap  radar  killers,  as  recently 
suggested   bv   Professors  Wiesner.   Weinberg 
and  Rathjens.  They  are  much  more  advanced 
than  the  SS-9  with  three  accurate  5  megaton 
MIRVs  Yet  these  same  critics  doubt  that  tne 
Russians  can  get  the  latter.  Most  Important 
If  one  includes  the  several  billion  dollars  for 
research  and  development,  getting  two  dozen 
missiles   especially   to   kill   radar  w°t»ld   in- 
volve extremely  high  unit  costs,  even  neglect- 
ing  the  expense  of  procurement  and  opera- 

^The  critics  not  only  neglect  adversary 
costs  they  Inflate  the  costs  of  the  Safeguard 
defense  of  Mlnuteman.  They  attribute  the 
entire  costs  of  the  Safeguard  prograna  to  the 
protection  of  Mlnuteman.  They  include  re- 
search, development,  testing  and  evaluation 
costs  which  both  opponents  and  adv-ocates  of 
Safeguard  agree  should  continue  whether  or 
not  we  start  deployment  now;  these  are  not 
properly  an  extra  cost  of  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy Safeguard  at  the  Minutenian  sites  or 
anywhere  else.  Furthermore,  they  include 
costs,  all  or  part  of  which  are  required  for 
other  functions  of  Safeguard  than  the  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman. 

safeguard  is  intended  also  to  protect  the 
National    Command    authority,    to    defend 
manned  bombers  and  to  provide  a  thin  shield 
for   population.   'When   the   critics   of   Safe- 
guard want  to  question  the  value  of  the  area 
defense  of  the  bombers  and  of  our  popula- 
tion,  they  may  estimate  that  most  of  the 
cost  is  for  area  defense  and  attribute  only 
$730  million  of   the   tntire   Safeguard   pro- 
eram   to   the   defense   of   Mlnuteman.     See 
Ihayes  and  Wiesner,  Eds.,  ABM:  An  Evalua- 
ti^)    on   the  other  hand,  when  they  are 
attackmg  the   use  of   Safeguard   ^  defend 
mnutem^n,  they  pile  on  this  function  the 
entire  costs  of   the  program  iu^luding  not 
only    research    and    development,    but    also 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
National   Command.    l:ombers   and   popula- 
tion. (See  Rathjens,  Wiesner  and  Weinberg 
••commentary  on  Secretary  Lairds  May  22 
Defense  of  Safeguard." )  ,  .    *_. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  defense  mt^r- 
ceptlon.  they  neglect  a  major  feature  of  the 
S^eguard  system,  that  will  permit  mme<ii- 
ate  replacement  of  defense  missiles  that  fall 
during  or  shortly  after  launch.  Since  most 
failures  occur  within  this  time  period,  a  re- 
serve of  some  15  :^  or  20-.  assures  an  ex- 
tremely high  probability  of  interception. 
Crltics'of  IbM,  by  ignoring  this,  have  as- 
sumed that  some  three  times  more  defense 
missiles  are  required  than  the  probable  num- 

^Thls  neglect  is  related  to  the  critics'  mis- 
understiindlng  about  the  "softness'  of  the 
defense  radars  (MSRs  and  PARs)  and  the 
role  of  blast  resistance  In  the  defense.  It  Is 
well  known  that  the  radars  have  less  than 


one  tenth  the  blast  resistance  of  the  Minute- 
man  silos.  They  are,  however,  protected  pri- 
marily by  interceptor  missiles,  and  they  are 
made  Just  blast  resistant  enough  to  force 
an  offense  warhead  to  come  close  and  so 
permit  the  defense  to  fire  several  times  at 
It  If  the  first  or  even  second  Sprint  fans, 
there  is  time  enough  for  a  third  to  destroy 
an  incoming  warhead. 

A  final  major  defect  in  the  critics    esti- 
mate of   the  cost  of  a  defense  interception 
comes  from  ignoring  the  Important  strategy 
for   defending    an    offense   force    known    as 
••preferential  defense."  Defending  missiles  Is 
a  very  different  thing  from  defending  popu- 
lation  If  only  half  the  population  survived^ 
this  would  be  a  catastrophe  of  unimaginable 
mmensrons    But  the  survival  of  fewer  than 
haTf  our  missiles  may  be  more  than  enough 
lo  Lsure  retaliation.  The  defense  then  can 
decide  which  Mlnuteman  silo,  or  If  there  is 
more  than  one  radar,  which  radar  to  defend 
"nd  can  decide  this  at  the  Lost  minute.  The 
offens^  cannot  know  this  and  therefore  n,u^t 
attack  all  targets  as  if  they  were  all  defended_ 
W^n  the   defense  doubles  the   number  of 
mterceptors   and   radars,   the   offense  must 
multiply  its  warheads  four  times. 

All  these  errors  in  costs  add  up  to  a  very 
large  Ske  about  the  ease  of  overcoming 
Safeguard. 

2     WILL    SAFEGUARD    WORK? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  not  seem 
directly  related  to  the  matters  o'  ^ostj  e 
have  been  discussing.  But  it  Is  related  both 
to  our  costs  and  to  those  of  an  adversary. 
V^hen  a  critic  says  Safeguard  won't  work, 
K  so^ds  as  if  he  were  claiming  that  when 
a  sw^h  irthrown.  there  will  be  a  fizz  ng 
sound  and  then  merely  some  smoke  coming 
out  of  the  computers.  A  closer  look  at  his 
argument,  however,  will  reveal  that  he 
mlans  Safeguard  will  not  work  because  in  an 
actual  war  the  adversary  wouldn  t  let  it 
work  the  adversary  will  think  of  all  sorts 
of  effective  counter-measures. 

For  the  apparent  (or  smoking  compute ) 
meaning,  the  fact  that  Safeguard  is  comi-d- 
TateS  slems  to  be  crucial.  Bell  Laboraton«s. 
which  have   technical  charge  of  the   Sstp- 
Euard  svstem  design,  are  most  experienc-d 
cautious  and  successful  In  engineering  com- 
plex systems.  They  are  used  to  makmg  very 
complicated    things    work    with    ver>.   ht^^ 
reliability.  But  if  the  trouble  lies  in  \^hat  an 
enemy  can  do  to  counter  Safeguard  or  its 
alternatives,  complexity  is  not  the  issue  at 
all   Many  simple  things  won't  work  when  a 
modern  adversary  won't  let  it:    slingshots 
catapults,    moderately    hardened    silos,    and 
even  the  "cheap"  smaU  defense  radars  and 
missiles  proposed  by  some  of  the  ABM  cri- 
tics-which  unfortunately  are  very  vulner- 
able  to  inexpensive  counter-measures^  The 
cost  of  the  defense  and  the  cost  of  offense 
counter-measures  are   at  the   heart   of   the 
matter,  and  It  Is  here  that  the  critics  have 
been  weakest.  ^   ♦»,.,, 

The  components  of  Safeguard  and  their 
interactions  have  undergone  and  will  under- 
go very  extensive  testing.  Sometimes  the 
argument  is  made  that  this  is  not  enough, 
thit  the  only  realistic  test  would  be  an  ac- 
tual nuclear  war.  This  Is  one  test  we  all 
want  to  forego.  However,  the  critics  appear 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  limitation 
affecting  our  certainty  as  to  the  perforrnance 
of  our  offense  also.  It  applies  equally  to 
Russian  and  American  offense  and  defense. 
But  this  limitation  does  not  show  that  de- 
fense is  worse  off  than  offense,  or  that  we 
are  worse  off  than  our  adversaries. 

Finally,  the  history  of  the  last  25  years 
suggests  that  It  Is  hard  to  take  claims  about 
whether  .-.  system  will  work  or  not  work  on 
their  face  value,  especially  when  there  are 
strong  passions  involved.  When  sometiung 
new  Is  proposed  for  our  side,  sclentiste  wbo 
CpJJe  ft  t^d  to  say  not  only  that  it  would 
be  bad,  but  that  It  won't  work  at  all.  If  they 
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ar«  for  it,  not  only  would  It  be  nloe,  but  It 
work*  like  a  dream.  So  when  tbey  were  against 
an  emphasla  on  the  offenae,  tbe  H-bomb 
wouldn't  work.  In  the  late  I040's,  when  they 
opposed  oontlnentaJ  defense  as  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  International  oontrol.  no  defenae 
was  possible.  In  the  lOfiOs  when  International 
control  was  out  of  the  picture  and  conti- 
nental defense  seemed  essential,  then  an  ade- 
quate defense  was  possible.  Then  in  the  19608. 
judgments  about  feasibility  were  once  more 
reversed  to  match  vlew«  on  the  value  of  de- 
fense. 

3.  n*  CA8«  DETEKRENCE  FAILS.  IS  IT  WORTH  AT- 
TEMPTINO  EVEN  A  LIMITED  POPULATION  DE- 
FENSE  ONE   THAT   WORKS   AT   LEAST    AGAINST 

IRRATIONAL  SMALL   ATTACKS? 

The  critics  of  defense  in  general  hold  that 
there  Is  no  need  to  worry  about  reducing  the 
damage  that  would  be  done  In  case  deter- 
rence fails,  because,  they  say.  it  Is  extremely 
unlikely  that  It  will  fall.  But  they  are  really 
of  two  quite  different  minds  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  failure  of  deterrence,  depending 
on  what  they  are  advocating.  When  they 
want  to  forego  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
castastrophe.  they  are  extremely  reassuring 
about  the  low  probability  of  nuclear  war. 
They  say  deterrence  is  stable  now  and  will 
be  mjthe  face  of  technological  change.  When 
they  ^e  xu-glng  drastic  early  steps  towards 
disarmament  and  perhaps  risky  ones,  they 
say  the  very  opposite.  Far  from  being  stable, 
deterrence  is  certain  to  fall.  The  critics  may 
then  even  give  precise  odds  on  how  soon  it 
win  fall.  The  odds  are  high.  The  apocalypse, 
It  seems,  may  be  soon. 

Take  I>rofessor  Wieener.  Against  the  Chi- 
nese as  against  the  Russians,  he  says,  ".  .  . 
we  must  rely  on  the  offensive  deterrent  .  .  . 
on  our  known  ability  to  retaliate  devastat- 
Ingly  In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Ten  percent 
of  our  SAC  bomber  force  could  kill  200  mil- 
lion Chinese."  (Look,  November  28,  1967.) 
This  is  evidently  all  right,  for  he  also  says. 
"The  fantastic  power  of  nuclear  weapons 
provides  a  high  degree  of  stability.  Conse- 
quently a  few  bombs,  certain  to  be  delivered, 
will  constitute  a  jjowerful  deterrent." 
(Waahinffton  Post,  January  22.  1967.)  On  the 
other  hand  In  his  apocalyptic  mood.  Dr. 
Wlesner  has  said.  "There  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing likelihood  of  war  so  disastrous  that  civili- 
zation. If  not  man  himself,  will  be  eradi- 
cated." {Daedalus,  Fall  1960.)  The  probabil- 
ity Is  not  only  rising,  but  apparently  it  is 
already  high.  "The  odds,"  he  estimated  re- 
cently, "are  In  favor  of  a  major  war  within 
the  next  two  decades."  {Washington  Post, 
January  22,  1967.) 

Similarly,  Senator  F*ulbrlght  expressed 
astonishment  at  recent  Hearings  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  sponsored  a  sys- 
tem for  protection  against  the  Chinese,  since 
a  Chinese  attack  would  be  irrational,  sui- 
cidal In  fact.  A  system  for  such  a  purpose 
Is  so  far-fetched  he  sxispects  an  ulterior 
motive.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "Now  Is  the  Time  to  Take  Great 
Rlslts,"  in  which  he  urges  drastic  and  evi- 
dently chancy  steps  towards  disarmament,  he 
explains,  "Sooner  or  later  the  law  of  averages 
will  turn  agtalnst  us;  an  extremist  or  in- 
competent will  come  to  power  in  one  major 
country  or  another,  or  a  mlsjudgment  will 
be  made  by  some  perfectly  competent  official, 
or  things  will  Just  get  out  of  band  without 
anyone  being  precisely  responsible  as  hap- 
pened In  1914."  Under  present  deterrent 
arrangements,  in  short,  this  suicidal  act  is 
in  the  cards;  the  apocalypee  is  certain. 

My  own  view  Is  that  the  probability  of 
nuclear  war,  if  we  are  careful,  can  be  kept 
small.  But  this  requires  continuing  attention 
to  the  protection  of  strategic  forces  In  the 
face  of  technical  change.  And  even  then 
there  is  always  a  significant  poesibiUty  of 
breakdown  and  therefore  the  need  for  some 
insurance  in  the  form  of  defense. 

Critics  of  ABM  are  strikingly  inconsistent 
In  their  treatment  of  the  Russians  and  tbe 


Chinese.  In  saying  we  don't  need  to  defend 
Mlnuteman  against  Buasian  attack  in  the 
mid  or  late  1870«,  tbey  presume  that,  20  years 
after  Sputnik,  Riuslan  missiles  would  not 
be  able  to  achieve  accuracies  and  other  per- 
formance characteristics  of  the  Minuteman 
III  and  Poseidon  missiles  that  we  ourselves 
are  now  In  the  process  of  deplosrlng.  In  op- 
posing an  area  defense  of  population  against 
Chinese  attack,  they  asstune  that  the  Chinese 
In  their  Srst  generation  ICBMs  will  be  able 
to  deploy  penetration  aids  that  took  us 
billions  of  dollars  and  many  trials  and  fail- 
ures, and  a  dozen  years  to  develop.  These  are 
extraordinarily  backward  Russians  and  most 
advanced  Chinese. 

At  a  modest  extra  cost  over  and  above  that 
of  defending  our  offense  force,  we  can  man- 
age a  very  effective  defense  of  our  population 
against  a  small  attack,  a  defense  that  can 
keep  us  free  of  substantial  damage  from  the 
Chinese  without  our  initiating  a  nuclear  at- 
tack upon  them.  Moreover,  given  the  general 
technological  levels  in  the  two  societies,  we 
can  stay  ahead  of  them  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Even  If  Chinese  offense  technology 
were  at  a  much  higher  level,  the  difference  in 
the  resources  of  the  two  societies  would  be 
decisive.  I  said  earlier  that  for  EMlversaries 
with  roughly  the  same  resources  the  practical 
question  has  to  do  with  how  much  extra  the 
offense  must  pay  to  overcome  a  given  amount 
of  defense  and  how  this  compares  with  the 
cost  of  that  defense  Itself.  A  relative  ooet 
disadvantage  to  the  offense  will  bear  down 
much  harder  on  an  adversary  with  much 
smaller  resources  as  is  the  case  for  China 
whose  groes  national  product  Is  less  than  a 
tenth  and  whose  per  capita  Income  is  about 
2  %  of  ours. 

Those  who  reject  even  a  thin  shield  for 
pKjpulatlon  manage  simultaneoiisly  to  hold 
that  ( 1 )  the  shield  would  have  no  substan- 
tial effect  even  against  a  small  first  genera- 
tion Chinese  attack,  but  (2)  it  would  be  so 
effective  against  the  massive  sophisticated 
Russian  force  that  the  latter  could  not  inflict 
enough  damage  on  us  to  deter  us.  even 
though  (3)  it  takes  only  the  prospect  of  a 
few  bombs  delivered  to  deter  the  Russians. 
These  and  other  absurdities  stem.  I  believe, 
from  an  extreme  strategic  dogma  whose 
origins  go  back  many  years  to  the  French 
General  Staff  and  to  a  few  members  of  oper- 
ational research  staffs  like  the  Weapons  Sjrs- 
tems  E^valuaUon  Group  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  I  refer  to  a  doctrine  known  as  "Mini- 
mum Deterrence"  that  holds  that  any  at- 
tempt to  protect  our  own  civilians  will  make 
nuclear  war  more  likely,  that  we  must  de- 
p>end  exclusively  on  a  threat  to  bomb  enemy 
civilians.  Not  an  obviously  humane  or  11b- 
erELl  doctrine.  It  defies  common  sense  as  well 
as  rigorous  analysis. 

Of  ooxirse  very  few  of  the  public  Interest 
groups  who  oppose  defense  of  population  are 
at  all  aware  of  the  origin  of  their  views.  In- 
deed, they  abhor  "Think  Tanks"  Uke  the 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group  (now  a 
division  of  IDA,  a  famous  target  for  the 
SDS).  Yet  just  as  Keynes  remarked  that  the 
practical  man  who  scoffs  at  theory  is  fre- 
quently the  Klave  of  theorists  lon^  deftmct.  so 
the  ladles  In  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Perce  and  Freedom  and  other 
similar  organizations  may  say  unkind  things 
about  Think  Tanks,  and  wear  Stop  ABM  but- 
tons. But  the  theory  behind  the  button  orig- 
in L.tes  from  indlTlduals  in  some  of  these 
same  Think  Tanks. 

I  would  not  myself  have  thought  a  few 
years  ago  that  one  could  organize  wide- 
spread popiilar  indignation  among  church 
groups  and  mothers  on  the  basis  of  so  ex- 
treme and  far-fetched  a  dogma,  one  that  sug- 
gests that  it  is  all  right  to  threaten  to  launch 
missiles  at  memy  civilians,  but  peculiarly 
heinous  to  prepare  to  knock  a  missile  down 
on  its  way  to  destroy  millions  of  our  civilians. 
Clergymen  for  Bombing  Civilians  Only? 
Mothers  for  the  Offense?  I'd  have  thought  it 


would  never  fly.  I  was  quite  wrong.  Tlie  mas- 
sive lobbying  activity  of  the  last  year  or  two 
has  mustered  a  plenitude  of  organizations 
with  names  like  "Another  Mother  for  Peace," 
"Womanpower  In  Action,"  "The  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns." When  n;en  and  women  of  good  will 
take  it  as  so  obviously  right  to  depend  solely 
on  a  threat  to  launch  nuclear  weapons 
against  cities,  we've  come  a  long  way  from 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  world's 
shocked  reaction  to  the  bombing  of  several 
thousand  civilians  at  Guernica. 

And  a  long  way  from  the  position  taken 
throughout  most  of  the  19608  by  the  same 
scientists  who  now  refer  to  any  use  of 
defense  as  "Maglnot  Line  mentality." 
"History,"  quotes  the  epigraph  to  the 
Wieener-Chayes  book  on  ABM,  "Is  Uttered 
with  Maglnot  Lines."  The  Final  Report  of  the 
Lincoln  Summer  Study,  in  which  Drs. 
Wlesner,  Killlan,  Kaysen  and  others  were 
prominent,  had  a  whole  section  on  Maglnot, 
replying  to  the  offense  ethuslasts  of  that 
time.  Putting  "all  our  eggs  in  one  basket." 
they  said.  Is  the  essence  of  "Maglnot 
psychology."  and  It  is  exemplified  by  the 
"great  emphasis  placed  in  recent  years  on 
the  development  of  an  effective  'retaliatory 
force'."  Liberals  have  forgotten  that  the  key 
substantive  issue  that  was  obscured  by  the 
tragic  outcome  of  the  Oppenhelmer  hearings 
had  to  do  vtrlth  whether  a  large  enough  part 
of  our  effort  was  being  devoted  to  continental 
air  defense.  In  fact,  history  tells  us  less  about 
the  relevance  of  Maglnot  ( a  dead  Frenchman 
whose  name  Is  too  often  used  to  settle  deep 
and  complex  Issues)  than  It  does  about  the 
pitiful  inadequacy  of  all  slogans  about  offense 
and  defense.  ("MaglnotI"  "There  is  a  counter 
to  every  weapwn!"  "The  offense  always  gets 
through!"  Etc.,  etc.) 

Indeed,  many  of  these  same  scientists  have 
turned  180  degrees  at  least  twice  since  Hiro- 
shima in  their  slogans  about  defense.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Scientists  printed  its  "Creed"  with 
the  second  point  In  bold  face:  There  is  no 
defense.  It  was.  they  said.  One  World  or 
None.  After  the  Rtissians  turned  down  the 
Baruch  plan  for  international  control  of 
atomic  energy,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
we  were  not  about  to  have  one  world,  a 
majority  of  these  articulate  scientists  looked 
a  bit  more  closely  at  whether  the  alternative 
really  was  no  world  at  all.  Then  it  was  an- 
nounced (e.g.,  by  Ralph  Lapp)  that  the 
scientists  were  "rebelling  against  the  military 
dictum  that  there  is  no  defense."  The  rebels 
lobbied  for  civil  defense  and  continental 
air  defense;  opposed  the  H-bomb  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  infeaslble;  or  If  feasible, 
undellverable;  and  in  any  case,  usable  only 
against  cities  rather  than  legitimate  military 
targets;  and  finally  clashed  bitterly  with  a 
minority  that  favored  going  ahead  with  the 
H-bomb.  I  myself  believe  that  the  opposing 
factions  of  scientists  tended  to  caricature 
each  other.  It  was  not  really  that  one  side 
wanted  to  depend  exclusively  on  offense  and 
the  other  solely  on  defense.  The  genuine  dif- 
ferences concerned  emphasis  and  allocation. 
But  the  Ironic  next  180  degree  turn  at  the 
end  of  the  1950e  saw  the  majority  faction 
turn  once  more  and  adopt  almost  the  carica- 
ture of  the  position  it  had  been  most  recently 
opposing.  It  now  calls  for  a  nearly  exclusive 
reliance  on  offense  and  the  total  rejection  of 
defense  of  population  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Cities,  it  seems,  are  now  the  only  "legi- 
timate" targets  and  defending  cities  Is  a 
provocation. 

But  even  minimum  deterrers  who  oppose 
defending  population  normally  believe  that 
we  should  protect  our  retaliatory  force  by 
concealment,  shelter  or  active  defense.  The 
Safeguard  ABM  which  alms  to  protect  bomb- 
ers and  missiles  Is  precisely  the  kind  of 
thing  that  Minimum  Deterrers  would  nor- 
mally support.  And  in  fact,  niiany  of  them 
did,  at  least  through  March  6  of  this  year. 
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In  testimony  before  the  Senate,  Hans  Bethe. 
for  example,  said  quite  unequivocally  that 
while  he  was  opposed  to  the  Sentinel  de- 
fense of  cities  there  was  another  kind  of 
ballistic  missile  defense,  namely  the  defense 
of  retaliatory  hard  points,  and  that  was  dlf- 
..erent;  he  favored  that: 

•A  completely  different  concept  of  ABM 
Is  to  deploy  It  around  Minuteman  silos,  and 
at  command  and  control  centers.  This  ap- 
plication has  gone  In  and  out  of  Defense 
Department  planning.  I  am  In  favor  such 
a  scheme."* 

In  fact,  :ie  said,  the  Sprint  and  MSR  are  good 
components  for  the  purpose. 

Then    on    March    14    the    President    an- 
nounced the  Safeguard  program  which  was 
primarily  directed  at  the  defense  of  missiles, 
bombers  and  the  national  command  author- 
Itv    This  apparently   posed   something  of   a 
dilemma.  A  tremendous  effort  had  gone  into 
lobbying  against  ABM  when  it  had  been  in- 
tended mainly  to  provide  a  shield  for  pop- 
ulation against  light  ballistic  missile  attack. 
Hundreds  of  scientists  had  signed  indignant 
petitions;    public   Interest   groups   had   been 
mobilized;    speeches    had    been    written    for 
now  indignant  senators;  ABM  had  become  a 
symbol.   The   push   against   it  gained   enor- 
mous momentum;  Senate  hearings  were  roll- 
ing; and.  it  seems,  if  you  push  hard  enough 
against  a  symbol,  you  may  find  you  are  be- 
ing pulled.  At  any  rate,  a  good  many  of  these 
scientists  then  said  that,  nonetheless,  even 
with    the    change,    they    were    still    against 
if  and  tome  offered  extremely  hasty  calcula- 
tions to  suggest  that  the  missiles  and  the 
bombers  really  required  no  protection,  that 
Sprints   and   MSRs   wouldn't   do   it   anyway, 
that  it  would  be  better  simply  to  multiply 
offense  forces,  or  launch  them  on  warning 
or   do  almost   anything   other   than   defend 

This  sequence  of  events  suggests  the  folly 
of  transforming  a  complex  substantive  issue 
into  a  symbol  in  black  and  white  I  would 
not  turn  the  simple  picture  upside  down 
with  the  good  guys  supporting  ABM  and  the 
bad  guys  in  opposition.  I  do  not  represent 
the  Safeguard  issue  as  one  that  divides  the 
forces  of  light  from  those  of  dark.  And 
neither  do  temperate  opponents  of  starting 
deployment  this  year,  like  Senator  Brooke^ 
Senator  Brooke  has  not  been  pushed  to  the 
rash  extreme  of  calling  for  launching 
Minuteman  at  Russian  cities  on  radar  warn- 
ing or  doubling  the  offense  or  doing  almost 
anvthing  rather  than  support  the  scoundrels 
advocating  ABM.  He  rejects  the  first  as 
lunacy  and  deplores  the  second. 

Simply  for  the  symbolism  of  taking  Safe- 
guard out  of  the  country,  some  Senators  pro- 
pose to  build  on  distent  Pacific  atolls  PAR 
and  MSR  yadars  that  could  if  located  in 
Montana  and  Dakota  protect  Minuteman. 
This  would  waste  billions  of  dollars  just  to 
defeat  the  bad  guys  In  the  Administration. 
It  is  such  bitter  symbolic  struggle  with 
shadows  that  makes  reflective  choice  hard 
to  manage  and  delays  the  sober  and  rigorous 
examination  required  both  for  our  defense 
and  domestic  needs. 


ment  during  preceding  as  well  as  cur- 
rent taxable  year;  to  exclude  from  the 
computation  of  the  excets  the  balance  in 
the  employment  security  administration 
account  as  of  the  close  of  fiscal  years 
1970  through  1972;  to  raise  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  out  of  the 
employment  security  administration  ac- 
count by  the  amounts  so  excluded;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  tH.R.  13111) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  13111)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


GAO  STUDY  OF  B  F.  GOODRICH 
PERFORMANCE  ON  CONTRACT 
FOR  THE  A-7D  AIRCRAFT  BRAKES 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  9951)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  in  quarterly  install- 
ments during  each  taxable  year;  to  make 
status  of  employer  depend  on  employ- 


•  Mimeographed  stetement  submitted  on 
March  6.  The  printed  version  published  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  added  the  phrase  "at 
the  appropriate  time"  to  the  last  sentence. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  was  given  information  alleg- 
ing that  B.  F.  Goodrich  delivered  brakes 
that  failed  to  meet  specifications  to  Ling 
Temco  Vought/Vought  Aeronautics  Divi- 
sion (LTV/VAD)  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  to  be 
installed  on  the  $1.2  million  A-7D  light 
attack  aircraft. 

Although  the  charges  were  difficult  to 
believe,  I  was  further  informed  that 
Goodrich's  delivery  of  defective  brakes 
to  LTV  for  an  airplane  they  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  Air  Force  involved  highly 
questionable  business  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  Goodrich  wheel  and  brake 
plant  in  Troy,  Ohio. 

I  was  told  that  in  order  to  deliver 
brakes  that  appeared  qualified  accord- 
ing to  military  specifications  Goodrich 
officials  altered  data  on  the  test  specifi- 
cation logs  and  deviated  from  standard 
industry  and  military  testing  procedures 
and  standards  to  show  that  the  defective 
brakes  were  a  qualified  component. 

On  the  basis  of  the  allegedly  false  quali- 
fication report  the  brakes  were  installed 
on  production  models  of  the  A-7D  for 
testing,  and  the  safety  of  both  LTV  and 
Air  Force  test  pilots  were  endangered. 

B.     F.     GOODRICH     EMPLOYEES     KNEW     OF     ERROR 

The  allegations  recited  here  were 
brought  to  my  attention  by  two  Goodrich 
employees:  A  design  engineer,  CyrU 
Lawson,  who  was  involved  in  the  re- 
search and  design  of  the  A-7D  brake, 
and  the  Goodrich  technical  writer,  Ker- 
mit  Vanderveer,  who  contends  he  was 
instructed  to  write  the  false  qualification 
report  by  his  superiors  at  the  Troy,  Ohio, 
wheel  and  brake  plant. 

The  engineer  said  that  a  design  mis- 
calculation on  the  brake  was  made  and 
subsequently  discovered  during  the  de- 
sign phase.  But,  he  explained,  by  the 
time  it  was  found  out  tooling  had  al- 
ready begun  for  the  brake  and  a  delivery 


date  had  been  set.  The  engineer  said  he 
advised  his  superiors  at  the  plant  of  the 
error  and  assumed  that  production  of 
the  brake  would  stop  immediately,  whUe 
the  Goodrich  engineering  department 
developed  a  new  design  that  would  meet 
the  specifications. 

Instead  of  starting  a  new  design,  my 
two  informants  at  Goodrich  said,  the 
company  ordered  qualification  tests  on 
the  brake  continued  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  perform  satisfactorily  despite 
the  design  error.  In  the  meantime  the 
unqualified  brakes  were  shipped  to  LTV 
with  the  technical  writer's  inaccurate 
qualification  report. 

BRAKES  COULD  NOT  MEET  MILITARY 
SPECIFICATIONS 

The  Goodrich  employees  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  these  remarkable 
accusations  to  my  attention  contend 
that  14  separate  attempts  were  made 
to  nurse  the  brake  through  the  required 
laboratory  tests.  All  ended  in  complete 
failure  they  told  me  and  it  was  then 
obvious  to  the  Goodrich  engineers  work- 
ing on  the  A-7D  brake  project  that  the 
brake  had  no  chance  of  ever  meeting 
the  stringent  military  specifications. 

Still  Goodrich  neglected  to  recaU  the 
bad  design  nor  did  they  give  any  hint 
that  the  technical  writer's  "concocted 
qualification  report  contained  erroneous 
material  that  showed  the  brake  meet- 
ing the  military  specifications  of  quality 
and  safety  required  before  flight  tests 
are  allowed.  ^    ^    ,     • 

Customary  procedure  in  the  brake  m- 
dustrj'.  I  am  told,  is  to  provide  this 
qualification  certification,  in  wntmg. 
with  all  brakes.  The  report  gives  all  the 
details  of  laboratory  tests  and  supports 
these  details  with  documentary  evidence 
that  all  the  requirements  for  the  design, 
manufacture,  and  testing  of  the  brakes 
have  been  met.  Accordmg  to  the  mili- 
tary specifications  covering  preproduc- 
tion  tests  for  aircraft  wheels  and  brakes, 
the  tests  are  supposed  to  be  conducted 
on  test  articles  that  are  representative 
of  the  production  items. 

TECHNICAL    WRITER    ADMITS    WRTrlNG    FALSE 
REPORT 

The  technical  writer  who  authored  the 
qualification  report  has  said  in  writing- 

since  there  was  no  evidence  that  would 
substantiate  any  of  these  claims  (i.e.  that 
aU  requirements  for  the  design,  manufac- 
ture and  testing  of  the  brakes  have  been 
met)  the  only  alternative  was  to  \vrite  a 
false  qualification  report. 

Furthermore,  he  states: 

I  was  ordered  to  concoct  a  report  that 
would  establish  that  the  brakes  had  met  all 
the  necessary  requirements,  and  to  manu- 
facture the  documentary  evidence  to  go  with 
it. 


The  technical  writer  says : 

I  flatly  refused,  and  for  almost  a  month,  a 
bitter  argument  raged  between  myself  and 
various  company  officials.  Finally.  I  was 
ordered  to  "write  the  thing"  and  shut  up 
about  it. 

According  to  the  technical  writer,  the 
brakes  were  actually  never  tested  as  his 
report  claimed.  Furthermore,  he  has  pre- 
sented evidence  to  my  office  that  appears 
to  show  that  additional  components  were 
added  in  his  words,  to  "beef  up '  the 
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brakes  during  laboratory  testa — compo- 
nents that  were  not  actually  a  part  of 
the  production  brakes — so  the  brakes 
could  successfully  complete  simulated 
aircraft  landings. 

OEIOINAL    TEST    LOGS    SHOW    FAILURE 

In  a  last  minute  effort  to  exonerate 
himself  from  writing  the  false  qualifica- 
tion report  the  technical  wilter  says  he 
noted  in  the  report's  conclusion  that: 

The  B.  p.  Goodrich  Part  Nximber  2-1162-3 
Brake  Assembly  does  not  meet  the  Intent 
and  requirements  of  the  applicable  specifica- 
tion documents  and  therefore  is  not  quali- 
fied. When  the  report  was  sent  to  the  Air 
Force  the  "nots"  had  been  removed  from  the 
conclusion  by  the  Technical  Writer's  su- 
periors. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  flight  tests 
on  the  brake  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  were  a  failure.  The  design  engi- 
neer has  said  that  on  one  occasion  when 
the  test  pilot  landed  the  plane  and  ap- 
plied the  brakes  the  wheels  locked  and 
the  plane  went  Into  a  skid.  He  released 
brake' pressure,  but  the  Intense  heat  gen- 
erated "by  the  faulty  brakes  caused  the 
brake  discs  to  weld  together.  The  plane 
continued  its  high-speed  skid  down  the 
runway,  stopping  1,500  feet  later.  The 
plane  remained  upright  and  the  test  pi- 
lot was  uninjured,  but  after  witnessing 
the  near  accident  the  design  engineer 
said  he  determined  to  go  to  Government 
authorities  before  a  pilot  was  killed  or 
injured  as  a  result  of  the  design  error 
that  was  being  hidden  from  LTV  and  the 
Air  Force  by  the  false  qualification  re- 
port. Both  the  technical  writer  and  the 
design  engineer  went  to  the  FBI  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  with  their  evidence — the  same 
evidence  they  later  presented  to  me  and 
which  I  am  relating  here  today. 

GOODRICH     REFUSES    AIR    FORCE     INSPECTION 

The  technical  writer  has  said: 
At  thla  time,  because  of  the  numerous  fail- 
ures encountered  during  the  flight  tests  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  Goodrich  admitted, 
under  Intensive  pressure  applied  by  LTV 
and  Air  Force  personnel,  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  formal  report  Issued  by  Goodrich 
were  erroneous. 

As  a  result  of  this  admission,  accord- 
ing to  the  technical  writer,  "the  Air 
Force  immediately  demanded  to  see  data 
taken  during  laboratory  tests  of  the 
A-7D  brake.  Goodrich  flatly  refused  to 
produce  the  data  for  the  Air  Force  in- 
spection." 

Both  the  engineer  and  the  technical 
writer  resigned  from  B.  F.  Goodrich. 

REQUEST     FOR     A     GENERAL     ACCOUNTING     OFFICE 
INVESTIC.\TI0N 

Although  the  design  engineer  and  the 
technical  writer  both  appeared  to  be  re- 
sponsible individuals,  I  found  their  ac- 
count incredible.  That  one  of  the  coun- 
trj''s  major  corporations  intentionally 
delivered  unquallfled  brakes  to  LTV  for 
installation  on  production  aircraft 
seemed  impossible. 

Also,  I  could  not  beheve  that  the  De- 
fense Department  did  not  have  some 
means  of  independent  inspection  and 
testing  that  would  prevent  defective 
parts  from  being  installed  on  production 
aircraft.  If  true,  that  seemed  to  be  a  seri- 
ous ftiilure  on  their  part. 

However,  in  spite  of  my  incredulity  on 


these  two  points,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
clear  the  air  of  these  accusations  against 
B.  F.  Goodrich  and  to  definitely  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense 
Department's  quality  control  efforts.  I 
called  upon  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— GAO — to  investigate  the  allegations 
of  the  design  engineer  and  the  technical 
writer,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
following  two  assertions: 

1.  that  the  test  logs  and  the  qualification 
report  that  Indicated  that  the  brakes  were 
qualified  were  erroneous;  that  they  were  In- 
tentionally altered  to  show  that  the  brakes 
qualified  when  they  actually  could  not  qual- 
ify because  of  a  basic  design  error,  and 

2,  that  a  test  pilot's  safety  was  endangered 
because  the  defective  brakes  were  Installed 
on  at  least  two  production  aircraft  and  tested 
In  flight  tests  on  the  basis  that  the  errone- 
ous qualification  report  showed  the  brakes  to 
be  qualified  component. 

Also,  I  asked  the  GAO  to  define  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Government's  respon- 
sibilities in  the  testing  of  brakes  in  this 
case. 

GAO  REPORT  CONFIRMS  THE  GOODRICH 
EMPLOYEES   ASSERTIONS 

The  report  handed  to  me  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  recently  is 
startling  in  its  crystal  clear,  carefully 
documented  confirmation  of  the  design 
engineer's  and  the  technical  writer's  as- 
sertions. 

In  reviewing  the  qualification  tests 
performed  on  the  brake,  the  GAO  re- 
ports that  Goodrich's  test  procedures 
on  the  brakes  for  the  A-7D  do  not, 
"comply  with  the  specification  require- 
ments or  normal  industry  practices." 
GAO  concludes  that — 

As  Indicated  In  our  report,  there  were 
discrepancies  between  the  data  shown  In  the 
B.F.  Goodrich  test  report  (Q-6031),  and  the 
data  shown  by  Its  test  instruments. 

In  our  examination  we  noted  Instances 
where  data  were  reported  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  none  were  available  from  the 
test  Instruments.  In  other  Instances  we 
noted  that  reported  data  were  at  variance 
with  recorded  test  results.  In  some  Instances 
BJ'.  Goodrich  personnel  could  not  offer  an 
explanation,  while  in  other  Instances  the 
discrepancies  were  justified  by  so-called 
"professional  Judgment." 

The  GAO  said: 

In  our  opinion,  the  B.F.  Qoodrich  Com- 
pany should  have  accurately  reported  the 
test  results  in  its  report  Q-6031.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  accurately  reported  test  results  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  properly 
evaluate  product  performance. 

GAO    DOCUMENTS   DISCREPANCIES 

The  GAO  ref>ort  confirmed  the  Good- 
rich employees  assertions  by  showing 
that  on  a  machine  designed  to  test  stop 
effectiveness  of  the  A-7D  brake,  "brake 
pressure  was  released  at  10  miles  per 
hour  and  the  wheel  permitted  to  coast 
or  taxi  for  10  to  15  seconds.  Military 
specifications  required  the  brake  to 
bring  the  wheel  to  rest."  The  report 
states  in  no  imcertain  terms  that — 

An  Air  Force  Engineer  considered  that  the 
failure  to  come  to  a  complete  stop  was  un- 
acceptable because  torque  stresses  reach 
their  peak  during  the  10  to  0  miles  per  hour 
velocity. 

The  fact  that  the  wheel  was  allowed 
to  coast  to  a  stop  on  the  testing  device 
was  not  included  in  the  qualification  re- 


port. Nor  did  the  report  indicate  that 
Goodrich  had  requested  a  deviation 
from  the  standard  testing  procedure 
which  requires  the  wheel  to  be  braked 
to  a  dead  stop. 

Also  confirming  the  story  I  had 
learned  from  the  design  engineer  and 
technical  writer,  GAO  reported  that 
Goodrich  did  not  use  a  "test  sequence  of 
45  normal,  5  overload,  and  2  rejected- 
take-off  brake  stop  tests,  although  it 
was  common  industry  practice  to  inter- 
sperse the  normal  and  overload  stop 
tests." 

An  Air  Force  engineer  told  GAO  in- 
vestigators that  "any  failure  would  dis- 
qualify the  test:"  and,  in  his  opinion, 
"had  Goodrich  performed  the  tests  on 
the  9  to  1  interspersed  basis,  the  brakes 
would  have  not  lasted  through  the  50 
normal  and  overload  stop  tests." 

GAO  CONFIRMS  GOODRICH  SWITCHED  PARTS 

These  two  incidents  taken  either  alone 
or  together  would  have  disqualified  the 
brake  if  standard  industry  and  military 
brake  testing  procedures  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  Goodrich.  However,  the  GAO 
report  reveals  that  the  company  went 
much  further  in  their  efforts  to  qualify 
this  vital  part  for  the  A-7D  aircraft  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  evident  that 
the  brake  was  plainly  not  a  qualified 
component.  GAO  investigators  discovered 
that  the  test  operator  on  the  A-7D 
brakes  even  documented  some  of  the  un- 
orthodox testing  procedures.  For  in- 
stance, the  GAO  report  notes: 

Goodrich's  Special  Test  Requirement  and 
Procedures  and  Operator's  Comments  set 
forth  various  other  instructions  or  actions 
regarding  the  procedures  or  methods  in  the 
qualification  testing.  Among  these  was  the 
statement  that  the  stators  (stationary  parts 
in  the  brake  assembly)  were  switched  be- 
tween the  number  1  and  number  3  positions 
and  we  selected  this  for  further  inquiry. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  attempted  to  explain 
the  changing  of  parts  thus: 

Ttiis  was  a  laboratory  technique  in  which 
the  results  were  studied  by  an  engineer  to 
determine  the  wear  pattern  of  the  linings  on 

the  stator. 

LTV  officials  had  another  description 
of  this  switching  of  parts  for  GAO: 

LTV  officials  advised  us  that  the  switching 
of  stator  positions  was  not  normal  Industry 
practice. 

The  Air  Force  was  even  more  out- 
spoken on  the  matter : 

In  the  opinion  of  an  Air  Force  Engineer, 
this  switching  of  parts  was  unacceptable. 

Unequivocal  language  of  this  sort 
throughout  the  GAO  report  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  story  I  had  learned 
through  the  engineer  and  the  technical 
writer  is  confirmed  in  every  detail  by  the 
GAO  report.  If  anjrthing,  the  GAO  ac- 
count is  even  more  serious  than  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  presented  to  me  by 
the  two  Goodrich  employees  and  that  I 
originally  found  so  difficult  to  believe, 

GOODRICH    PERSONNEL    COULD    GIVE    NO 
EXPLANATION 

For  instance,  in  the  altering  of  the 
operator- recorded  test  data,  GAO  re- 
ports that  B.  F.  Goodrich  revised  the 
data  every  single  time  in  the  critical 
"overload  brake  stop,  worn  brake  re- 
jected takeoff  tests."  The  GAO  report 
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states  that  "Goodrich  personnel  could 
give  no  explanation." 

In  this  and  other  criUcal  tests  Good- 
rich recorded  data  in  the  qualificaUon 
report  when  the  raw  test  records  show 
that  "the  recorder  was  not  working 
properly"  or  was  not  working  at  all. 

In  still  another  instance,  the  GAO  re- 
port notes: 

Goodrich  personnel  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  data  had  been  rationalized  from 
tests  of  another  part  on  which  the  tempera- 
ture had  been  monitored  and  which  was  con- 
sidered comparable. 

According  to  the  GAO,  "this  __consti- 
tutes  a  'rationalization  of  data.'  " 

In  all  of  these  examples,  where  data 
was  altered  or  where  data  was  recorded 
when  no  recorder  was  operating,  the  in- 
formation reported  by  Goodrich  in  the 
qualification  report  made  it  appear  that 
the  A-7D  brake  was  qualified,  when  in 
fact,  if  accepted  industry  standards  had 
been  followed,  the  qualification  report 
would  have  shown  that  the  brake  did  not 
meet  its  specifications. 

Accompanied  by  the  doctored  qualifi- 
cation report,  the  brakes  were  installed 
on  production  aircraft  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif. 

FAA    WARNS    OF    POTENTIAL    FIRE    DANGER 

■Wlien  the  GAO  questioned  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  on  the  danger 
of  defective  brakes  to  test  pilots  and  to 
the  aircraft  the  report  notes: 

In  response  to  our  question  regarding  pilot 
safety  and  structural  damage,  FAA  officials 
stated  that  warping  or  welding  of  the  brakes 
would  blow  out  the  tire,  which  in  turn  might 
cause  (1)  collapsing  of  the  landing  gear,  (2) 
breaking  of  the  hyrdaullc  lines,  and/or  (3) 
puncturing  of  the  gas  tanks  located  in  the 
aircraft  wing.  As  the  result,  they  further 
stated  the  most  likely  danger  was  a  fire  due 
to  the  combination  of  the  heat  in  the  brakes 
and  leaking  hydraulic  fluid  and/or  Jet  fuel. 

The  GAO  report  then  notes  that 
on  "two  contractor  fiight  reports,  in 
one  instance,  the  wheels  locked  up  and 
in  another  instance  the  brakes  fused  so 
that  they  had  to  be  loosened  with  a 
screwdriver." 

Fortunately  on  neither  occasion  was 
their  a  fire  as  there  had  been  during  the 
in-plant  testing.  The  technical  writer 
says: 

I  have  witnessed  several  fires  during  test- 
ing caused  when  the  pistons  bottomed  out 
allowing  brake  fluid  to  hit  the  hot  brakes 
and  causing  the  whole  thing  to  burst  into 
flames. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  on-plane 
testing  that  the  design  engineer  and  the 
technical  writer  resigned  from  B.  F. 
Goodrich  rather  than  carry  on  with  the 
A-7D  brake  project.  In  his  letter  of  res- 
ignation, the  technical  writer  frankly 
told  the  head  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
wheel  and  brake  plant  that  he  was  leav- 
ing the  company  because  he  had  been  a 
part  of,  "numerous  deliberate  and  will- 
ful misrepresentation  which,  according 
to  legal  counsel,  constitutes  fraud  and 
thereby  exposes  both  myself  and  others 
to  criminal  charges  of  coiispiracy  to  de- 
fraud. Events  of  the  past  7  months  have 
created  an  atmosphere  of  deceit  and  mis- 
trust in  which  it  is  impossible  to  work 
productively  and  effectively." 
It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  Air 


Force  demanded  to  see  the  raw  data  that 
Goodrich  had  recorded  when  qualifying 
the  brake.  Goodrich  refused.  The  GAO 
reports: 

After  Goodrich  refused  the  Air  Force  ac- 
cess to  Goodrich's  raw  data  supporting  the 
four-rotor  brake  QualificaUon  report,  a 
LTV  representative  was  authorized  to  review 
this  raw  data. 

GOODRICH    ADMITS    DATA   DISCREPANCIES 

The  GAO  reports: 

LTV's  review  in  the  fall  of  1968  disclosed 
discrepancies  in  the  quoUflcaUon  tests  which 
were  considered  to  be  of  such  significance  as 
to  conclude  that  the  four-rotor  brake  did  not 
qualify  to  the  "letter  of  specification."  Sub- 
sequently, Goodrich  proposed  to  substitute  a 
five-rotor  for  the  four-rotor  brake. 

Thus,  even  though  LTV  had  previously 
approved  the  four-rotor  brake  qualifica- 
tion test  report,  they  now  said  the  'brake 
did  not  qualify."  LTV  officials  explained 
this  turn-around  to  GAO  by  saying  that 
in  approving  the  original  Qualification 
Report,  "they  reviewed  only  the  data 
contained  in  the  report  and  did  not  com- 
pare the  reported  data  with  the  original 
recorded  test  results." 

If  they  had  made  the  comparisons  as 
we  now  know,  they  would  have  discov- 
ered that  the  qualification  report's  fig- 
ures were  far  different  from  the  opera- 
tor-recorded logs  from  the  Goodrich 
testing  laboratorj'. 

The  Air  Force,  perhaps  because  of  the 
design  engineers  and  the  technical  writ- 
er s  warning  to  the  FBI.  protected  the 
Goverrunents  interest  by  withholding 
approval  of  the  Qualification  Report, 
and,  as  of  today,  they  have  yet  to  approve 
the  Quahfication  Report  on  Goodrich's 
new  five  rotor  brake. 


QUALITY    CONTROL    IS    A    MYTH 

In  describing  the  Goverrunents  con- 
tract administration  responsibilities  in 
this  case  GAO  cogently  describes  how 
quality  control  is  a  myth  and  how  the 
company  is  really  on  an  honor  system  to 
conduct  legitimate  tests  and  write  tac- 
tual qualification  reports.  In  the  case  of 
B.  F.  Goodrich's  Wheel  and  Brake  plant 
this  honor  system  does  not  work.  GAO 
explains: 

The  contract  administration  functions  at 
LTV  were  assigned  to  the  Naval  Plant  Rep- 
resentative Office  located  at  the  prime  con- 
tractors  plant.  Secondary  delegations  of 
quality  assurance  responsibility  at  Good- 
rich was  assigned  to  the  Defense  Contract 
Administration  Services  District  (DCASD). 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

LTV's  purchase  order  P-237138  provided 
for  Government  source  inspection  at  Good- 
rich and  the  referenced  LTV  specification  re- 
quired the  Government  inspector  to  sign  the 
qualification  report  without  further  describ- 
ing the  meaning  or  significance  of  such  a 
signature. 

GAO  states  flatly: 

In  our  opinion,  the  affixing  of  a  signature 
to  a  report  is  meaningless  unless  accom- 
panied by  some  other  act.  such  as  verifying, 
at  least  on  a  test  basis,  the  reported  mlor- 
matlon  to  the  original  documents. 

We  also  believe  that  the  report  or  docu- 
ment should  conUln  a  clear  and  concise 
staf^ment  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  signa- 
ture to  indicate  the  reliance  that  may  be 
placed  upon  such  actions  by  other  readers. 

The  DCASD  quahty  assurance  repre- 
sentative told  GAO  investigators  that— 


Goodrich  required  his  signature  on  the 
qualification  report  because  LTV  would  not 
accept  it  without  his  signature,  however,  he 
had  not  received  any  specific  oral  or  written 
instnicUons  from  any  Government  activity 
or  the  prime  contractors  officials  as  to  what 
steps  were  to  be  taken  prior  to  signing  the 
four-rotor  brake  assembly  qualificaUon  re- 
port Q-6031.  His  signature  was  affixed  to  the 
0-6031  report.  In  which  it  was  concluded 
that  the  brake  assembly  met  the  Intent  and 
requirements  of  the  applicable  specification 
document  and  therefore  was  quaUfied. 

The  quality  assurance  representative 
explained  that  he  interpreted  LTV's 
quality  control  requirements  to  mean  an 
inspection  of  the  qualification  test  report 
in  the  manner  as  for  any  other  hardware 
item,  thus  he  assured  himself  that  all 
the  tests  listed  in  the  front  of  the  report 
were  accomplished  and  successfully  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  the  report  contents. 
The  quality  assurance  representative  also 
stated  that  he  did  not  witness  any  of  the 
tests  on  the  four-rotor  brake  or  compare 
any  raw  data  with  the  Q-6031  report  and 
commented  that  this  was  DSASD's  nor- 
mal practice. 

However,  the  Chief,  Quality  Assurance 
Section,  DCASD  Dayton  had  a  different 
interpretation  of  what  the  signatuie 
meant.  He  told  GAO  investigators: 

The  quality  assurance  representatives' 
signature  meant  that  he  had  compared,  on  a 
test  basis,  the  raw  data  generated  by  the  lest 
recording  machine  with  the  information  re- 
ported in  the  Q-6031  report  and  that  the  in- 
formation was  in  agreement.  He  stated  also 
that  he  had  contacted  Defense  Contract  Ad- 
ministration Services  Region.  Cleveland,  for 
an  interpretation  of  the  signature  on  a  quali- 
fication test  report,  but  that  they  could  not 
provide  any  assistance. 

We  know  now  that  the  raw  data  generated 
by  the  test  recording  machine  either  did 
not  exist  or  was  in  disagreement  with  the 
information  reported  in  the  qualificaUon 
report  on  critical  tests. 

The  GAO  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter has  already  produced  some  reforms 
in  tne  area  of  meaningful  Government 
inspection  and  quahty  control  of  the  de- 
fense contractors  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio. 
area.  It  is  a  small  start  in  a  small  area. 
But  it  is  a  start. 


GAO    INVESTIGATION    BRINGS    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  GAO  report  states: 

Subsequent  to  our  discussions.  DCASD. 
Dayton  issued,  basically,  the  following  in- 
ternal  guidance   to   their   quality  assurance 

personnel : 

-1  Do  not  countersign  qualification  reports 
unless  contractually  required  or  unless  di- 
rected by  higher  authority. 

•■2  A  signature  constitutes  verification  oi 
the  data  contained  In  the  report  and  shall 
not  necessarily  indicate  concurrence  with  the 
conclusions  In  the  report. 

••3  When  countersigning  as  authorized  in 
1.  above,  identify  in  the  report  the  test  data 
for  the  tests  actually  witnessed." 

As  I  have  stated,  these  improvements 
in  inspection  are  a  smaU  start  in  one 
area  of  the  country.  Much  more  gmdance 
is  needed  if  the  DCASD  is  to  function 
effectively ;  many  questions  remain  to  be 
answered  before  we  can  be  certain  thai 
an  incident  of  this  type  does  not  occur 
again.  For  instance: 

QUESTIONS   REMAINING 

I  question  tlie  method  of  testing  which 
allows  a  company  to  write  its  own  quali- 
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flcation  report  without  proper  supervi- 
sion by  ttie  contracting  governmental 
agency. 

I  question  the  business  practice  in  de- 
fense plants  which  allows — even  encour- 
ages— executives  to  coerce  their  em- 
ployees to  fabricate  documents  that  de- 
termine the  safety  of  the  U.S.  servicemen. 

I  question  the  justice  of  a  system  that 
allows  a  company  to  merely  submit  a  new 
report  and  a  new  product  to  the  Govern- 
ment, without  penalty,  when  the  com- 
pany has  been  caught  indulging  in  the 
business  practices  outlined  here  and  con- 
firmed by  the  GAO. 

It  is  significant  to  note  at  this  point 
that  Goodrich  is  proceeding  with  busi- 
ness as  usual,  supplying  bralies  for  the 
A-7D.  in  addition  to  the  brakes  for  such 
aircraft  as  the  F-111,  the  C5A,  the  AH- 
56A  and  other  aircraft  considered  vital  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

The  GAO  concludes: 

Although  we  have  no  firm  evidence,  at  this 
time,  that  the  conditions  noted  with  regard 
to  the  A-7D  brake  are  widespread  throughout 
the  defense  Industry,  we  have  previously 
programmed  audit  work  In  the  area  of  qual- 
ity assurance.  Our  audit  staffs.  In  perform- 
ing this  work,  will  examine  Into  whether  or 
not  similar  situations  are  occurring  with  re- 
spect to  other  defense  procurements.  We  will 
furnish  you  with  any  reports  that  result 
from  this  work. 

More  of  this  work  is  needed,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  business  practices  outlined 
here  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  ser- 
vicemen, but  also  to  assure  the  taxpayers 
that  defense  spending  is  not  a  payment 
for  waste,  inefficiency,  and  unethical  pro- 
fessional standards. 

Had  the  brake  m  question  in  the  GAO 
inquiry  been  permitted  to  go  into  full 
production  for  final  use  on  the  A-7D 
plane,  we  possibly  would  be  reading  in 
the  newspapers  a  year  or  more  from 
now  about  a  rash  of  inexplicable  air  base 
accidents  involving  defective  brakes,  and 
wondering  liow  it  had  all  come  about. 

Many  lives  might  have  been  lost — lives 
of  our  servicemen.  And  the  taxpayer 
would  be  faced  with  the  enormously  ex- 
pensive job  of  refitting  the  undamaged 
planes  with  new  brakes  and  replacing 
the  planes  destroyed  in  the  unnecessary 
accidents. 

And  all  of  this  because  the  brake's  test 
performance  was  inaccurately  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  inadequately 
monitored  by  the  Government. 

It  is  this  kind  of  laxity  that  is  at  the 
base  of  the  current  crisis  of  confidence 
In  military  procurement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  report  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  e.xhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  telegram 
which  I  have  received  from  the  B.  F. 
Goodiich  Co.,  following  an  advance  on 
this  speech  which  I  am  giving  now, 
wiiich  was  released  last  night. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  has  replied;  and  I 
think  in  fairness,  although  it  is  a  long 
telegram,  I  should  read  in  full  the  com- 
pany's response  to  my  speech. 

They  said : 


A  wholly  untrue  statement  has  appeared 
In  the  press  today  that  B.  F.  Goodrich  has 
falsified  test  reports  to  hide  defects  in  brakes 
which  It  made  for  the  Air  Force  A7D  attack 
plane.  The  statement  is  not  supported  by 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  issued  to  Sen.  Prox- 
mlre.  The  facts  regarding  the  brakes  which 
were  deslgnied  and  manufactured  by  B.  P. 
Goodrich  for  the  A7D  plane  are  as  follows: 

There  are  eight  A7D  attack  planes  which 
have  been  assembled'  and  are  undergoing 
flight  testing.  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  brakes  on 
these  planes  have  operated  successfully,  ex- 
ceeding the  brake  capacity  requirements.  The 
brakes  have  passed  their  military  pilot's  ac- 
ceptance tests  according  to  the  responsible 
Air  Force  brake  authorities  Ling-Tempco- 
Vought.  In  short,  the  performance  of  the 
brakes  has  been  excellent,  and  there  have 
been  no  safety  Incidents  of  any  kind  in  any 
way  relating  to  the  brakes. 

The  current  five  rotor  brakes  on  the  A7D 
were  qualified  In  December,  1968,  and  re- 
placed the  original  four  rotor  brake  design 
which,  although  It  successfully  met  the  in- 
door laboratory  qualifications  tests,  presented 
technical  problems  In  the  initial  field  test- 
ing on  the  first  four  A7D  airplanes.  The  labo- 
ratory test  data  for  the  brakes  were  made 
available  to  the  GAO  and  reviewed  with  it 
In  detail.  The  GAO  people  who  reviewed  the 
test  reports  raised  no  questions  whatever 
regarding  the  reports. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  I  shall  point  out  sub- 
sequently, the  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.  is 
talking  about  different  brakes.  They  are 
talking  about  five-rotor  brakes.  I  have 
made  no  criticism  of  the  five-rotor 
brakes;  what  I  am  talking  about  are  the 
four-rotor  brakes,  the  original  brakes 
which,  as  I  have  documented  here, 
failed,  as  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  brought  out  so  effectively  in  docu- 
menting their  failure. 

The  telegram  continues: 

The  B.P.  Goodrich  Company  for  many 
years  has  been  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
airplane  brakes.  Many  thousands  of  our  air- 
plane brakes  are  In  service  on  commercial 
airlines  and  military  planes,  both  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  Further, 
we  know  of  no  aircraft  accident  which  has 
ever  occurred  which  was  related  to  a  B.  P. 
Goodrich  aircraft  brakes. 

All  of  the  above  facts  would  be  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Air  Force,  LTV,  and  the  General 
Accounting  office. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  General  Accounting  office: 

In  some  instances  Goodrich  test  proce- 
dures for  the  4-rotor  brake  did  not  appear 
to  comply  with  specification  requirements  or 
normal  Industry  practice. 

Goodrich's  qualification  report  on  the  re- 
sult of  testing  the  4-rotor  brake  contained 
some  discrepancies  that  might  be  considered 
significant; 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  danger  to  the 
pilot  and  the  potential  danger  to  an  aircraft 
due  to  brake  failure.  No  significant  aircraft 
damage  due  to  the  use  of  the  4-rotor  brake 
had  been  reported; 

Goodrich  offered  to,  and  did,  replace  the  4- 
rotor  brake  with  a  new  5-rotor  brake  without 
any  apparent  increase  in  cost  to  the  prime 
contractor  or  the  Government.  We  were  ad- 
vised that  the  change  did  not  cause  any  de- 
lays In  the  delivery  or  testing  of  the  aircraft. 

The  prime  contra  tors,  procedures  and  those 
of  the  defense  contract  administration  serv- 
ices district  .'DCASD/  were  inadequate  to 
protect  the  Government's  interest  in  the 
qualifications  test  of  the  4-rotor  brake;  and 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  protected 
the  Government's  Interest  by  withholding 
approval  of  the  qualification  report. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  should  like  to 
re."?ly  to  the  telegram. 


The  company  bases  Its  denial  that 
there  was  any  wrongdoing  in  the  manu- 
facture, testing  and  qualification  report- 
ing for  the  first  A-7D  brake,  a  four-rotor 
brake,  by  saying  that  they  now  produce 
a  workable  five-rotor  brake  for  the  A-7D. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  that  B.  P. 
Goodrich  is  capable  of  producing  a  quali- 
fied brake.  What  the  GAO  report  states 
and  clearly  documents  is  that  Goodrich 
did  not  produce  a  qualified  brake  for  the 
A-7D  when  they  manufactured  the  four- 
rotor  brake. 

And  yet,  they  sent  this  four-rotor 
brake  to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Cali- 
fornia, for  installation  on  production  air- 
craft, verifying  the  quality  of  the  brake 
with  a  qualification  report  that  was  filled, 
according  to  GAO,  with  misinformation. 

When  Goodrich  says  in  their  denial  of 
the  GAO  charges  that,  "final  qualifica- 
tion of  the  B.  F.  Goodiich  brake  cur- 
rently in  use  on  the  A-7D  was  performed 
in  the  presence  of  engineers  representing 
the  aircraft  manufacturer,  the  Air  Force, 
and  B.  F.  Goodrich,"  they  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  same  brake  that  GAO  crit- 
icized in  its  report. 

However,  a  close  reading  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodiich  denial  reveals  that  the  com- 
pany is  admitting  that  testing  procedures 
at  the  Troy,  Ohio,  wheel  and  brake  plant 
have  been  changed  since  the  GAO  re- 
ported on  testing  practices  at  that  plant. 
Prior  to  GAO's  report  on  the  four-rotor 
A-7D  brake,  B.  P.  Goodrich  brakes  did 
not  require  the,  "presence  of  engineers 
representing  the  aircraft  manufacture, 
the  Air  Force  and  B.  F.  Goodrich."  The 
Goodrich  word  on  the  qualification  re- 
port was  taken  at  face  value. 

In  their  denial  Goodrich  does  not  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  fact  that  the 
four- rotor  brake  produced  for  the  A-7D 
was  recalled  by  the  company  only  after 
two  employees  went  to  the  FBI  with  the 
information  that  all  was  not  right  with 
the  qualification  report. 

They  do  not  address  themselves  to  the 
fact  that  the  brake  was  replaced  only 
after  the  Air  Force  declined  to  approve 
the  qualification  report  and  demanded 
to  inspect  the  raw  test  data  that  Good- 
rich was  supposed  to  use  to  write  the 
qualification  report. 

Instead  of  answering  the  GAO  charges 
Goodrich  has  chosen  to  discuss  an  en- 
tirely new  brake  that  was  inspected  and 
qualified  with  GAO-improved  procedures 
on  the  basis  of  the  GAO  investigation. 
ExHiarr  1 

Review  of  the  qualification  testing  of 
brakes  for  the  A-7D  aircraft — Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  Department  of  the  Navy,  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  B-167023. 
(Comptroller  General's  report  to  the  Hon- 
orable William  Proxmire,  U.S.  Senate) 

ABREVIATIONS 

DCASD:  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Services  District. 

ECP:  Engineering  change  proposal. 

GAO:  General  Accounting  Office. 

LTV/VAD:  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation, 
Vought  Aeronautics  Division. 

Comptroller  General  of 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  July  11,  1969. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  letter  Is  an 
addendum  to  our  report  to  you  dated  July 
3,  1969.  on  the  review  of  the  qualification 
testing  of  brakes  for  the  A-7D  aircraft,  and 
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Is  In  response  to  your  further  Inquiry  of  July 
9,  1969,  and  discussion  with  your  staff  on 
July  10, 1969. 

As  indicated  In  our  report,  there  were  dis- 
crepancies between  the  data  shown  In  the 
B.  P.  Goodrich  test  report  (Q-6031),  and  the 
data  shown  by  Its  test  instruments.  In  our 
examination  we  noted  instances  where  data 
were  reported  notwlthsUndlng  the  fact  that 
none  were  available  from  the  test  instru- 
ments. In  other  instances  we  noted  that  re- 
ported data  were  at  variance  with  recorded 
test  results.  In  some  Instances  B.  F.  Goodrich 
personnel  could  not  offer  an  explanation, 
while  in  other  instances  the  discrepancies 
were  Justified  by  what  they  consider  "pro- 
fesslonal  judgment." 

In  our  opinion,  the  B.  P.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany should  have  accurately  reported  the 
test  results  in  its  report  Q-6031.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  accurately  reported  test  results  It 
Is  difficult,  If  not  impossible,  to  properly  eval- 
uate product  performance. 

Although  we  have  no  firm  evidence,  at 
this  time,  that  the  conditions  noted  with  re- 
gard to  the  A-7D  brake  Is  widespread 
throughout  the  defense  industry,  we  have 
previously  programed  audit  work  In  the  area 
of  quality  assurance.  Our  audit  staffs,  in  per- 
forming this  work,  will  examine  Into  whether 
or  not  similar  situations  are  occurring  with 
respect  to  other  defense  procurements.  We 
will  furnish  you  with  any  reports  that  result 
from  this  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  J.  Powers, 
Acting  Comptroller  General  o)  the  United 
States. 

Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  The  accompany- 
ing report  presents  the  results  of  our  ex- 
amination into  the  qualification  of  brakes 
furnished  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
to  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  Ling-Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  for  use  on  the 
A-7D  aircraft,  as  requested  in  your  letter 
of  May  13.  1969.  The  significant  contents  of 
this  report  are  summarized  in  the  digest  in- 
cluded with  the  report.  The  review  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  53),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67) . 

We  did  not  submit  copies  of  this  report  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  contractors. 
The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Company,  and  LTV  Aero- 
space Corporation,  Vought  Aeronautics  Di- 
vision, for  comment. 

We  plan  to  make  no  further  distribution  of 
this  report  unless  copies  are  specifically  re- 
quested, and  then  we  shall  make  distribution 
only  after  your  agreement  has  been  obtained 
or  public  announcement  has  been  made  by 
you  concerning  the  contents  of  the  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

DIGEST 

Why  the  Review  was  made — At  the  request 
of  Senator  William  Proxmire.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  has  reviewed  certain 
aspects  of  the  qualification  tests  of  brakes  for 
the  A-7D  aircraft.  These  tests  were  performed 
by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  under  a  sub- 
contract with  LTV  Aerospace  CorporaUon, 
Vought  Aeronautics  Division  (LTV/VAD), 
the  prime  contractor  with  the  Navy  for  the 
A-70  aircraft  to  be  used  by  the  Air  Force. 

Findings  and  conclusions — The  results  of 
GAO's  review  indicated  that: 

In  some  Instances  Goodrich's  test  proce- 
dures for  the  four-rotor  brake  did  not  appear 
to  comply  with  specification  requirements  or 
nornml  industry  practice; 

Goodrich's  qualification  report  on  the  re- 


sults of  testing  the  four-rotor  brake  con- 
tained some  discrepancies  that  might  be  con- 
sidered significant; 

Opinions  differed  aa  to  the  danger  to  the 
pilot  and  the  potential  damage  to  an  aircraft 
due  to  brake  failure.  No  significant  aircraft 
damage  due  to  the  use  of  the  four-rotor  brake 
had  been  reported; 

Goodrich  offered  to,  and  did,  replace  the 
four-rotor  brake  with  a  new  five-rotor  brake 
without  any  apparent  Increase  In  cost  to  the 
prime  contractor  or  the  Government.  We  were 
advised  that  the  change  did  not  cause  any 
delays  In  the  delivery  or  testing  of  the  air- 
craft; 

The  prime  contractor's  procedures  and 
those  of  the  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Services  District  (DCASD)  were  Inadequate 
to  protect  Government's  Interests  in  the 
qualification  tests  of  the  four-rotor  brake 
and; 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  protected 
the  Government's  interest  by  withholding 
approval  of  the  qualification  report. 
introduction 
Tlie  General  Accounting  Office,  at  the 
request  of  Senator  William  Proxmire,  has 
examined  Into  the  qualification  testing  of 
the  brake  assemblies  for  the  A-7D  aircraft  at 
The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio. 

Tlie  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  is  pur- 
chasing 74  A-7D  aircraft  for  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  under  contract  N00019-67-C- 


0143     with     LTV     Aerospace     Corporation, 
Vought  Aeronautics  Division. 

We  were    asked   to  inquire  into  whether 

(1)  Goodrich's  qualification  report  accurately 
presented   the   actual  recorded   test  results, 

(2)  the  use  of  a  defective  brake  endangered 
the  test  pilot's  safety,  and  (3)  the  Govern- 
ment Incurred  additional  costs  due  to  the 
changes  In  the  brake.  In  addition,  we  were 
requested  to  determine  the  Government's 
responsibilities  in  the  qualification  testing 
of  the  brakes  and  the  Air  Force's  actions  to 
protect  the  Government's  interest.  Addi- 
tional Information  furnished  by  a  member  of 
the  Senator's  staff  related  the  requested  In- 
formation to  the  four-rotor  '  brake  assembly. 

LTV  VAD  solicited,  and  we  were  advised 
that  they  received,  quotations  from  The 
B.  P.  Goodrich  Co..  Bendix  Aviation  ProducUs 
Division,  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  and 
Goodyear  Aviation  Products  Division  on 
various  Items,  Including  the  brakes,  for  the 
A-7D  aircraft.  LTV  VAD  officials  stated  that 
The  B.  P.  Goodrich  (3o..  Aerospace  and  De- 
fense Products  Division,  was  selectee  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  and  technical  design. 
LTV/VAD  officials  stated  that  the  Air  Force 
concurred  In  their  selection.  Thereafter. 
LT\'/VAD  Issued  a  firm-fixed-price  purchase 
order,  number  P-237138,  dated  June  18,  1967, 
to  Goodrich  and  supplements  to  this  pur- 
chase order  have  been  Issued,  exercising  op- 
tions granted  to  LTV,  VAD  by  Goodrich  in 
the  basic  purchase  order,  as  follows: 


Purchase  order  document 


Date 


Quantity  of  brake 
assemblies 


Firm-fiied 
unit  price 


Basic 

Supplement  ZX.. 
Supplement  SX.. 

Total... 


lune  18. 1967 
Mar.  20. 1%8 
Dec.     9. 1%8 


40 
160 

2 


J36*.50 

338.  50 
338.  bO 


2K 


■  343.64 


Total  price 


S14. S80 

bi.  160 
677 

69,417 


■  Weigtited-average  unit  price. 

Also,  LTV/VAD  exercised  the  1969  option 
of  the  above  purchase  order  through  the  Is- 
suance of  purchase  order  P-354831.  dated 
February  10,  1969,  for  260  brake  assemblies  at 
$338  each,  or  a  total  of  $87,880.  On  April  30, 
1969,  this  purchase  order  was  amended  to 
increase  the  number  from  260  to  267  brake 
assemblies  at  the  same  unit  price  for  a  total 
price  of  $90,246.  These  brake  assemblies  had 
been  Included  in  LTV/VADs  proposal  to  the 
Government  at  $343.70  per  unit,  excluding 
general  and  administrative  expenses  and  a 
7-percent  factor  for  scrap  and  other  miscel- 
laneous costs,  in  determining  the  initial  cost 
for  contract  -0143. 

LTV/VAD  initially  purchased  a  four-rotor 
brake  but.  In  January  1969,  revised,  in  part, 
the  purchase  order  to  require  five-rotor  brake 
assemblies.  The  differences  between  the  four- 
and  five-rotor  brake  assemblies  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


4-rotar  brake 


5-rotor  brake 


Part  name 


Part 

number 


Rotor 134;44 

Stator. ?44-270 

End  plate  segments.   .    244-271 


Quan- 
tity 

4 

3 
28 


Part 

number 


134-49 

244-306 
244-307 


Quan- 
lity 


5 

4 

28 


The  LTV/VAD  purchase  orders  show  that 
the  following  types  of  brake  assemblies  had 
been  ordered: 


No. 

Quantity  ol  brake  assemblies 

LTV  VAD  purchase  order 

4-rotor 

5-iotor        Total 

P-237138           

46 

0 

156          202 

P-354831 

267           267 

Tola          

46 

423           469 

LTV  VAD  purchase  order  P-237138  re- 
quired Goodrich  to  perform  qualification 
testing  on  the  brake  assemblies  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  the  results  of  such  testing. 
The  qualification  tests  are  referred  to  as 
preproduction  tests  in  the  referenced  speci- 
fications. Both  LTV/VAD  specification  204- 
16-37d  and  military  specification  MIL-W- 
5013G  defined  preproduction  tests  as  tests 
conducted  by  the  vendor  on  samples  lepre- 
sentatlve  of  the  production  item  to  ensure 
conformance  with  the  speoificatlon  require- 
ments. Goodrich  lawyers  stated  that  the 
four-rotor  brake  assemblies  subjected  to 
qualification  tests  were  hand  made  units, 
similar  to  brake  assemblies  to  be  manufac- 
tured, rather  than  production  models 

Goodrich  submitted  to  LTV,  VAD  its  quali- 
fication test  report.  Q-6031  revision  A.  dated 
July  12.  1968.  on  the  four-rotor  brake  .-issem- 
bly.'  This  report  was  signed  by  a  DCASD 
Davton  representative  and  approved  by  LTV 
VAD.  However,  the  Air  Force's  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  recommended  withholding 
approval  of  the  report.  Subsequently.  Good- 
rich proposed  to  supply  a  five-rotor  brake 
as  It  did  not  believe  that  the  four-rotor 
brake  met  their  "suitable  for  the  intended 
use"  obligation  to  LTV/VAD  and  requested 
that  LTV/  VAD  withdraw  its  approval  of  the 
four-rotor  brake  qualification  test  report 

Goodrich  submitted  the  five-rotor  brake 
assembly  qualification  test  report.  Q-6046 
revision  A,  dated  February  18,  1969.  This 
report  also  was  signed  by  the  DCASD  Dayton 
representative  and  approved  by  LTV/VAD. 
We  were  advised,  however,  that,  as  of  June 


-  '  A  rotor  is  a  rotating  meUl  disc  inter- 
spersed with  sutors.  which  are  stationary 
metal  discs  carrying  brake  lining  material. 
The  rotor  and  stator  discs,  when  compressed, 
perform  the  braking  action. 
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5.  1969,  the  .Atr  Force's  Aeronautical  Systema 
Division  had  not  approved  Goodrich's  quall- 
flcatlon  report  on  the  flve-rotor  brake. 

REVIEW    or    aUALinCATION  TESTS  OF  BRAKES 

Variations  in  qualification  testing  procedures 
and  results  reported 

The  results  of  our  review  Indicated  that. 
In  some  instances,  Goodrich's  qualification 
lest  procedures  for  the  four-rotor  brake  did 
not  appear  to  comply  with  the  specification 
requirements  or  normal  Industry  practices. 
Also,  we  found  that  Goodrich's  qualification 
report  data  on  the  results  of  testing  the 
four-rotor  brake  contained  some  discrep- 
ancies which.  In  the  Judgment  of  an  engineer 
assigned  to  our  staff,  may  be  considered 
significant. 

The  qualification  report  and  Ite  supporting 
data  were  considered  to  be  proprietary  In- 
formation by  Goodrich,  who  requested  that 
this  Information  not  be  further  disclosed. 
We  have,  therefore,  omitted  from  our  report 
the  specific  data  obtained  from  Goodrich 
during  this  review. 
Test  Procedure  for  the  Four-rotor  Brake 

Qualification  report  Q-6031,  which  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  four-rotor  brake.  Indicated 
that  the  tests  adhered  to  the  requirements 
of  jnlUtary  specification  MIL-W-5013G,  ex- 
cept where  the  specification  differed  from  the 
LTV  VAD  specification.  This  repyort  Indi- 
cated also,  that  no  deviations  were  requested 
by  Goodrich. 

However,  Goodrich's  project  manager 
stated,  and  documents  showed,  f-at  the 
brake  pressure  was  released  at  10  miles  per 
hour  and  the  wheel  permitted  to  coast  or 
taxi  for  10  to  15  seconds.  Military  specifica- 
tions required  the  brake  to  bring  the  wheel 
to  rest. 

Goodrich  officials  stated  that,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  rolling  stop,  higher  energy 
was  Imposed  on  the  wheel  at  the  higher 
speeds.  Goodrich's  project  manager  stated 
that  LTV,  VAD  had  orally  approved  this 
waiver  to  the  test  procedures  and  LTV/VAD 
officials  acknowledged  verbal  approval  of 
minor  deviations  to  Goodrich's  test  proce- 
dures but  did  not  describe  to  us  the  specific 
deviations.  However,  an  Air  Force  engineer 
considered  that  the  failure  to  come  to  a 
complete  stop  was  unacceptable  because 
torqtie  stresses  reach  their  peak  during  the 
10  to  0  miles  per  hour  velocity. 

Goodrich's  project  manager  advised  us  of 
the  following  test  procedures  which,  he 
said,  were  orally  approved  by  LTV/VAD. 

1.  Use  of  the  84-inch  instead  of  120-Inch 
dynamometer  for  the  45  normal  brake  stop 
tests  because  Goodrich  stated  the  larger 
dynamometer  was,  tied  up,  with  other  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Use  of  a  test  sequence  of  45  normal, 
5  overload,  and  2  rejected-take-off  brake 
stop  tests,  although  it  was  common  Industry 
practice  to  Intersperse  the  normal  and  over- 
load stop  tests. 

A  Goodrich  official  Informed  us.  and  we 
verified  the  fact,  that  test  sequence  require- 
ments were  not  specified  In  military  speci- 
fication MIL-W-5013G  or  LTV/VAD  specifi- 
cation 204-16-37d.  LTV/VAD  officials  advised 
us  that  they  considered  the  significance  of 
the  test  sequence  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
their  Assistant  Director  for  the  A-7D  pro- 
gram stated  that  he  preferred  an  Interspersed 
9  normal  to  1  overload  stop  test  sequence. 
However,  an  Air  Force  engineer  stated  that 
any  brake  failure  would  disqualify  the  tests; 
and,  In  his  opinion,  had  Goodrich  performed 
the  tests  on  the  9  to  1  Interspersed  basis,  the 
brakes  would  not  have  lasted  through  the  50 
normal  and  overload  stop  tests. 

Goodrich's  Special  Test  Requirement  and 
Procedures   and    Operator's   Comments   set 


forth  various  other  instructions  or  actions 
regarding  the  procedures  or  methods  In  the 
qualification  testing.  Among  these  was  the 
statement  that  the  stators  were  switched  be- 
tween the  number  1  and  number  3  positions 
and  we  selected  this  for  further  Inquiry. 
Goodrich  stated  that  this  was  a  laboratory 
technique  in  which  the  results  were  studied 
by  an  engineer  to  determine  the  wear  pat- 
tern of  the  linings  on  the  stator. 

Military  specification  \aL-W-5013G  and 
LTV/VAD  specification  204-16-37d  are  silent 
regarding  the  switching  of  parts  or  com- 
ponents. LTV/VAD  officials,  however,  advised 


us  that  the  switching  of  stator  positions 
was  not  normal  Industry  practice.  In  the 
opinion  of  an  Air  Force  engineer,  this  switch- 
ing of  parts  was  unacceptable. 

Reported  Test  Results  on  the  Four-Rotor 
Brake 

We  selected  brake  stop  tests  from  qualifi- 
cation report  Q-6031  for  verification  of  the 
basic  recorded  test  results.  Each  of  these 
brake  stop  tests  included  the  recording  or 
measurement  of  18  characteristics,  or  param- 
eters, 16  of  which  were  selected  for  veri- 
fication. The  extent  and  results  of  our  veri- 
fication were  as  follows: 


Stop  tests 


Test  till* 


NortiMl  brake  stop 

Overload  brake  stop 

Worn  brake  rejected,  takeoff  stop. 

Total,  stop  tests 

Total,  GAO  sample 


GAO  sample 

Discrepancies 

Number  in 
universe 

Number 

Percent  of 
universe 

Percent  of 
Number              sample 

45 

7                 15.6 
5               100.0 
2                100.0 

2 
5 
2 

28  6 

S 

100  0 

2 

100.0 

52  .... 

14 


26.9 


64.3 


>  These  are  the  discrepancies,  existing  in  at  least  1  or  more  of  the  16  test  characteristics  or  parameters  in  each  of  the  stop  test;, 
that  may  be  considered  significant 


The  parameter  discrepancies  that  may  be 
considered  significant  between  data  shown 
In  the  test  report  (Q-6031)  and  data  shown 
by  Goodrich's  test  Instruments,  as  well  as 
Goodrich's  explanations,  are  set  forth  In  the 
exhibit  of  this  report.  In  addition,  we  found 
other  discrepancies  which  we  considered  to 
be  Insignificant  because  they  were  due  to 
variations  In  engineering  Interpretations  and 
transposition  of  the  report  data  between  stop 
tests. 

On  the  two  remaining  parameters  in  our 
selected  sample  of  14  stop  tests,  we  compared 
the  reported  data  with  the  operator-recorded 
data  and  Goodrich's  test  requirements.  We 
noted  that  repwrted  and  operator-recorded 
data  on  stop  time  were  in  agreement  except 
on  the  five  overload  stop  tests  where  reported 
data  presented  a  lesser  stop  time  than  that 
of  the  operator-recorded  data.  A  Goodrich 
project  manager  advised  us,  however,  that 
LTV/VAD  had  orally  accepted  the  five  ex- 
cessive overload  stop  times  after  the  tests 
but  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  qualification 
report.  In  12  instances  the  stop  time  re- 
ported was  greater  than  Goodrich's  test  re- 
quirements. Limitations  on  our  time  for 
this  review  precluded  our  comparing  the  stop 
times  to  the  basic  recorded  test  results  and 
discussion  of  the  resulting  discrepancies  with 
a  Goodrich  engineer. 

Test  Procedures  and  Reporting  on  the  Plve- 
Rotor  Brake 
We  did  not  review  the  test  procedures  re- 
garding the  flve-rotor  brake  or  verify  the 
resulting  data  contained  in  qualification  re- 
ix>rt  Q-6046  due  to  the  limited  time  for  our 
review.  However,  as  discussed  In  subsequent 
report  segments,  LTV/VAD.  Air  Force,  and 
DCASD  representatives  monitored,  at  least 
In  part,  Goodrich's  performance  of  the  test- 
ing and/or  were  provided  access  to  the  basic 
recorded  test  results. 

Inquiry  into  possibility  of  danger  to  pilot 
and  aircraft  damage 

We  found  that  there  were  differences  In 
opinions  on  the  danger  to  the  pilot  and  po- 
tential damage  to  an  aircraft  due  to  brake 
failure  but  that  no  significant  damage  due 
to  the  use  of  the  four-rotor  brake  had  been 
reported. 

Air  Force,  Navy,  and  LTV/VAD  officials 
generally  agreed  that  the  brakes  did  not  en- 
danger the  life  or  safety  of  the  test  pilots. 


However,  among  these  same  officials,  there 
was  no  definite  consensus  regarding  the  po- 
tential of  damage  to  an  aircraft,  which  may 
be  incurred  as  the  result  of  brake  failure. 

In  response  to  our  question  regarding  pilot 
safety  and  structural  damage.  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  officials  stated  that 
warping  of  the  brakes  would  blow  out  the 
tire,  which  In  turn  might  cause  (1)  collaps- 
ing of  the  landing  gear.  (2)  breaking  of  the 
hydraulic  lines,  and/or  (3)  puncturing  of 
the  gas  tanks  located  in  the  aircraft  wing.  As 
the  result,  they  further  stated  the  most 
likely  danger  was  a  fire  due  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  heat  In  the  brakes  and  leaking 
hydraulic  fluid  and/or  Jet  fuel.  They  told  us, 
however,  that  they  did  not  have  any  accident 
Investigation  reports  concerning  such  inci- 
dents. 

Both  contractor  and  military  pilots  con- 
ducted flights  in  the  aircraft  with  four-rotor 
brakes  prior  to  and  after  LTV/VAD's  en- 
gineering approval  of  the  qualification  re- 
port. However,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  LTV/ 
VAD  officials  advised  us  that  there  was  no 
requirement  for  brake  qualification  prior  to 
use  on  an  aircraft.  The  following  statistics  on 
flights  and  brake  problems  were  obtained 
from  the  contractor  and  military  flight  re- 
ports and/or  flight  discrepancy  sheets. 


Flights 

After 

LIVj-VAO 

Prior  to 

approval  of 

LTV/VAD 

qualification 

approval 

test  and 

of 

before 

qualifi- 

installation 

cation 

of  the 

report 

5-rotor  brake 

Total 

Number  of  flights: 

Contractor 

37 

192 

229 

Military 

12 

26 

38 

Total 

49 

218 

267 

Number  of  flights  indicat- 

ing potential  brake 

problems:  i 

Contractor.. 

6 

6 

12 

Military 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

6 

6 

12 
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1  The  brake  is  used  in  conjunction  with  an  antiskid  system. 
These  reports  describe  other  problems  which  the  pilots  appear 
to  relate  to  this  system. 


Generallv,  the  contractor  noted  brake 
problems  were  described  In  terms  of  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  brakes,  which  concerns  the 
relationship  between  the  brake  pedal  travel 
distance  and  the  braking  action.  This  prob- 
lem was  also  reported  In  a  military  prelimi- 
nary evaluation  summary  report.  On  only 
two  contractor  flight  reports  did  we  note  any 
effect  of  the  brakes  on  the  aircraft.  In  one 
instance,  the  wheels  locked  up  and.  in  the 
other  instance,  the  brakes  fuzed  so  that  they 
had  to  be  loosened  with  a  screwdriver.  In  ad- 
dition, an  LTV  VAD  official  stated  that,  in 
one  other  instance,  the  brakes  fuzed  as  an- 
ticipated during  a  ground  test. 

Discussions  with  the  contractor's  test  pilot 
who  had  flow,-n  the  flights  where  the  lock-up 
and  fuzing  occurred  and  with  military  test 
pilots  indicated  that  they  considered  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  the  pilot  and /or  air- 
craft from  the  four-rotor  brake  performance. 
Air  Force  and  LTV/VAD  officials  stated  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  five-rotor  brake 
although  there  were  some  minor  problems 
with  this  brake. 

No  additional  costs  incurred  due  to  changes 
in  the  brake 
We  found  no  evidence  of  an  increase  In  the 
costs  to  the  Government  or  LTV  VAD  for  the 
replacement  of  the  four-rotor  brake  assem- 
blies with  flve-rotor  assemblies  or  for  the 
performance  of  the  second  qualification  test. 
A  listing  of  the  engineering  change  pro- 
posals (ECPs)   was  furnished  to  us  by  LTV/ 
VAD  officials  as  being  those  changes  to  the 
prime  contract,  where  additional  funds  had 
been   requested   by   LTV/VAD   but   had   not 
been  negotiated  as  of  May  26.  1969.  Our  re- 
view  of    this    listing   did    not    identify    any 
ECPs  related  to  brake  assemblies.  Further- 
more    LTV/VAD    officials    advised    us    that 
neither  had  there  been  nor  did  they  contem- 
plate   any   ECPs   for   the   brake    assemblies 
under  the  prime  contract.  Also,  LTV/VAD 
and  responsible  Air  Force  officials  stated  that, 
to  their  knowledge,  the  prime  contract  price 
to  the  Government  had  not  been  increased 
because  of  the  brake  assemblies. 

Goodrich  offered  to  replace  the  four-rotor 
with  flve-rotor  brake  assemblies  and  to  per- 
form the  new  qualification  tests  at  no  cost 
to  LTV/VAD  or  the  Government. 

We  found  that  the  price  set  forth  in  LTV/ 
VAD's  initial  purchase  order.  P-237138.  had 
not  been  revised  except  for  exercising  the  op- 
tions contained  in  the  basic  order  for  addi- 
tional quantities  at  predetermined  unit 
prices.  Further,  we  did  not  find.  In  the  pur- 
chase orders  we  reviewed,  any  other  LTV/ 
VAD  purchase  orders  which  provided  Good- 
rich with  compensation  for  modifying  the 
brake  assemblies  or  performing  the  second 
brake  qualification  test. 

Our  review  of  the  receiving  and  shipping 
records  furnished  to  us  by  LTV/VAD  showed 
that  46  four-rotor  brake  assemblies  were  re- 
ceived but  that  three  had  been  rejected  dur- 
ing LTV/VAD's  incoming  Inspection.  We  as- 
certained that,  of  the  remaining  43  units.  33 
had  been  exchanged  for  flve-rotor  brakes 
at  no  cost  to  LTV/VAD  or  the  Government. 
LTV/VAD  officials  stated  that  they  could  not 
readily  provide  us  with  the  status  of  the  re- 
maining units.  They  assured  us.  however, 
that  all  four-rotor  brake  assemblies  received 
from  Goodrich  have  been  or  will  be  returned 
for  replacement  with  the  latest  brake  con- 
figuration at  no  charge  to  LTV/VAD  or  the 
Government. 

Aircraft  delivery  and  testing  were  not  de- 
layed by  brake  problems 
We  were  advised  that  problems  encoun- 
tered with  the  brakes  did  not  affect  aircraft 
delivery  or  testing.  We  discussed  the  effect 
of  the  brake  problems  on  aircraft  delivery 
and  testing  with  an  Air  Force  Aeronautical 


Systems  Division  engineer  and  LTV/VAD  of- 
ficials They  advised  us  that  the  brake  prob- 
lems had  not  delayed  either  delivery  or  test- 
ing of  the  aircraft. 

Weakness  in  contract  administration 
procedures 
We  found  that  contract  administration  re- 
sponsibilities had  been  assigned  to  LTV/VAD 
and  E>CASD.  In  our  opinion,  however,  pro- 
cedures of  both  were  inadequate  to  protect 
the  Government's  Interest  in  assuring  that 
the  qualification  tests  were  ^roperly  P"" 
formed  and  the  results  were  correctly  re- 
ported on  the  four-rotor  brake. 

Requirements  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulation 
According  to  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation  14-102.  the  prime  contractor  is 
responsible  for  controlling  product  quality, 
including  that  at  the  subcontractor  level, 
and  for  offering  to  the  Government  only 
those  supplies  or  services  which  meet  the 
contract  requirements.  This  secUon  pro- 
vides, in  addition,  that  the  control  of  quality 
by  the  prime  contractor  may  relate  to.  but  is 
not  limited  to,  testing  and  examination  to 
ensure  that  practices  and  equipment  pro- 
vide the  means  for  optimum  evaluation  of 
inspection  characteristics. 

Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
14-103  1  and  14-407.1  provide  for  Government 
inspection,  when  deemed  necessary,  to  assist 
the  assigned  contract  administration  office 
for  the  prime  contract  to  determine  whether 
the  prime  contractor  is  ensuring  conform- 
ance of  the  subcontracted  supplies  or  serv- 
ices with  the  contract  requirements.  They 
further  provide  that  Government  quality 
assurance  actions  at  the  subcontract  level 
do  not  relieve  the  prime  contractor  of  any 
responsibilities  for  subcontract  administra- 
tion. 

Prime  Contractor's  Contract  Administration 
Responsibilities 
The  prime  contract  assigned  LTV/VAD  the 
responsibility  for  ensuring  that  all  supplies 
and  services  procured  from  the  subcontractor 
conformed  to  contract  requirements.  How- 
ever the  extent  of  control  exercised  by  LTV/ 
VAD  was  to  be  dependent  upon  the  type  of 
supplies  purchased,  the  subcontractors'  dem- 
onstrated capability,  and  quality  evidence 
made  available  by  the  subcontractor,  m  ad- 
dition, the  prime  contract  reserved  the  right 
of  Government  Inspection  at  the  subcon- 
tractors' facilities. 

LTV/VAD's  purchase  order  P-237138  and 
the  referenced  LTV/ VAD  specification  re- 
quirements   for    the    qualification    test   in- 

1.  L'TV- VAD's  approval  of  Goodrich's  qual- 
ification test  procedures. 

2  LTV/VAD's  rights  to  witness  the  tests 
and  to  perform  other  tests  to  ensure  a  satis- 
factory product. 

3.  LTV/VAD's  approval  of  the  qualifica- 
tion test  report.  ,    ^     ^    „v,'o 

4.  Government    inspection    of    Goodrich  s 

plant. 

5.  Government  Inspectors  slngnature  on 
the  qualification  test  report. 

6.  Government  Inspector's  right  to  use 
drawings  or  other  pertinent  daU  required 
for  adequate  source  Inspection,  available  at 
the  subcontractor's  plant. 

LTV/VAD  officials  stated  that  they  relied 
upon  Goodrich,  whom  they  considered  a  re- 
sponsible contractor,  to  satisfactorily  per- 
form the  qualification  tests  on  the  four- 
rotor  brake  assemblies.  LTV/VAD  officials 
also  stated  that  none  of  their  engineers 
were  brake  experts.  They  stated,  however, 
that  LTV/VAD's  representatives  had  witness- 
ed some  Goodrich  tests  on  the  four-rotor 
brakes    but  that  the  tests   witnessed  were 


performed  prior  to  normal,  overload,  and 
worn  brake  rejected-take-off  stop  tests  sup- 
porting the  qualification  test  report.  Q-6031. 
LTV  VAD  officials  stated  that,  prior  to 
granUng  iu  approval  of  the  four-rotor  qual- 
ification test  report,  they  reviewed  only  the 
data  contained  in  the  report  and  did  not 
compare  the  reported  data  with  the  original 
recorded  test  results— hereafter  referred  to 
as  raw  data.  LTV/VAD's  approval  of  Good- 
rich's four-rotor  qualification  test  report.  Q- 
6031  was  incorporated  Into  LTV  VAD's  pur- 
chase order  P-237138  in  supplement  4X 
dated  August  1.  1968.  by  reference  to  LTV 
VAD's  engineering  order  E  1001.770,  signed 
July  16  1968,  by  LTV/ VAD  officials.  This 
engineering  order  also  Included  LTV  VAD  s 
approval  of  Goodrich's  preproductlon  t«st 
plan  for  the  four-rotor  brake. 

LTV/VAD  officials  stated  that,  after  Good- 
rich refused  the  Air  Force  access  to  Good- 
rich's raw  data  supporting  the  four-rotor 
brake  qualification  report,  a  LTV/VAD  rep- 
resentative was  authorized  to  review  this 
raw  data.  LTV/VAD's  review  In  the  fall  of 
1968  disclosed  discrepancies  in  the  qualifica- 
tion tests  which  were  considered  to  be  of 
such  significance  as  to  conclude  that  the 
four -rotor  brake  did  not  qualify  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  specification."  Subsequently. 
Goodrich  proposed  to  substitute  a  five-rotor 
for  the  four-rotor  brake. 

LTV/ VAD  officials  stated  that  Its  represent- 
atives were  present  during  the  performance 
of  the  qualification  tests  on  the  five-rotor 
brakes.  Approval  of  the  five-rotor  brake 
qualification  report.  Q-6046.  was  made  b> 
LTV/VAD's  engineering  order  E1026.17. 
which  was  signed  by  LTV/VAD  officials  dur- 
ing February  1969  and  Incorporated  in  pur- 
chase order  P-237138  by  supplement  7X. 
dated  April  9.  1969.  In  addition  LTV/VAD  s 
engineering  order  E1026.17  canceled  engineer- 
ing order  E1001.770  regarding  approval  of 
the  four-rotor  brakes  and  approved  Good- 
rich's preproductlon  test  plan  for  the  five- 
rotor  brake.  %, 
Government's  Contract  Administration 

Responsibilities 
The  contract  administration  functions  at 
LTV  VAD  were  assigned  to  the  Nav.il  Plant 
Representative  Office  located  at  the  prune 
"ontractor's  plant.  Secondary  delegations  of 
quality  assurance  responsibility  at  Goodrich 
was  assigned  to  DCASD.  Dayton.  Ohlo^ 

LTV/VAD's  purchase  order  P-237138  pro- 
vided for  Government  source  Inspection  at 
Go^ich  and  the  referenced  LTV  VAD  spec- 
icatlon  required  the  Government  inspector 
to  sign  the  qualification  report  without  fur- 
ther descrlbmg  the  meaning  or  significance 
of  such  a  signature.  In  our  opinion,  the  ai- 
flxlne  of  a  signature  to  a  report  is  meaning- 
less unless  accompanied  by  some  other  act. 
such  as  verifying,  at  least  on  f^-^t  basis 
the  reported  information  to  the  original 
documents.  We  also  believe  that  the  report 
or  document  should  contain  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
signature  as  indicate  the  reliance  that  ma> 
be  placed  upon  such  actions  by  otUer  read- 

The  DCASD  quality  assurance  representa- 
tive stated  that  Goodrich  required  his  signa- 
ture   on    the    qualification    report    because 
LT-V/'VAD  would  not  accept  It  without   his 
signature;  however,  he  had  not  received  any 
st^clfic  oral  or  written  instructions  from  any 
Government  activity  or  the  prime  contrac- 
tor's officials  as  to  what  steps  were  to  be 
taken  prior  to  signing  the  ^0"^-^°^°^.,'^'^?^^^ 
assembly    quaUflcatlon    report,    Q-6031.    His 
s^^ture  was  affixed  to  the  ^031  report, 
in  wWch  it  was  concluded  that  the  brake 
assembly  met  the  intent  and  requirements  of 
the  applicable  specification  document*  and 
therefore  was  qualified. 
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The  quality  assiirance  representative  ex- 
plained that  he  Interpreted  LTV/VAD's  qual- 
ity control  requirements  to  mean  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  qualification  test  report  In  the 
same  manner  as  for  any  other  hardware  Item, 
thus  he  assured  himself  that  all  the  tests 
listed  In  the  front  of  the  report  were  ac- 
complished and  successful  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  contents.  The  quality  assurance 
representative  also  stated  that  he  did  not 
witness  any  of  the  tests  on  the  four-rotor 
brake  or  compare  any  raw  data  with  the 
Q-6031  report  and  commented  that  this  was 
DCASD's  normal  practice. 

The  Chief.  Quality  Assurance  Section, 
DCASD  Dayton,  stated  that  the  quality  as- 
surance representative's  signature  meant  that 
he  had  compared,  on  a  test  basis,  the  raw 
data  generated  by  the  test  recording  ma- 
chines with  the  information  reported  In  the 
Q-6031  report  and  that  the  Information  was 
In  agreement.  He  stated  also  that  he  had  con- 
tacted Etefense  Contract  Administration  Ser- 
vices Region,  Cleveland,  for  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  signature  on  a  qualification  test 
report,  but  that  they  could  not  provide  any 
assistance. 

The  DCASD  quality  assurance  representa- 
tive stated  that  he  witnessed  two  of  the  qual- 
ification tests  on  the  flve-rotor  brake  at 
Goodrich.  This  qualification  report,  Q-fl046, 
also  was  signed  by  the  DCASD  quality  as- 
surance representative. 

Subsequent  to  our  discussions,  DCASD 
Dayton  issued,  basically,  the  following  In- 
ternal guidance  to  their  quality  assurance 
personnel : 

1.  Do  not  countersign  qualification  reports 
unless  contractually  required  or  unless  di- 
rected by  higher  authority. 

2.  A  signature  constitutes  verification  of 
the  data  contained  in  the  report  and  shall 
not  necessarily  indicate  concurrence  with  the 
conclusions  in  the  report. 

3.  When  countersigning  as  authorized  In 
1.  above  identify  in  the  report  the  test  data 
for  the  tests  actually  witnessed. 

Air  Force  actions  to  protect  the 
Government's   interests 

We  found  that  the  Air  Force  took  action 
to  protect  the  Government's  Interest  by 
withholding  approval  of  the  qualification 
test  reports  until  assuring  Itself  that  the 
brake  assembly  either  qualified  or  performed 
satisfactorily  on  the  aircraft. 

Air  Force  engineers  advised  us  that  the 
engineering  responsibility  for  the  A-7D  Gov- 
ernment-furnished aeronautical  equipment 
and  all  contractor-furnished  equipment  was 
assigned  to  the  Chief  System  Engineer  in  the 
Directorate  of  Systems  Engineering,  Aeronau- 
tical Systems  Division,  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  We 
were  also  told  that,  within  the  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division,  the  Project  Engineer  in  the 
Landing  Gear  and  Mechanical  Equipment  Di- 
vision, Directorate  of  Airframe  Subsystems 
Engineering,  was  responsible  for  reviewing 
and  recommending  approval  of  the  design, 
development,  and  testing  of  the  A-7D  aircraft 
landing-gear  equipment.  Including  Good- 
rich's four-  and  flve-rotor  brakes. 

The  Project  Engineer  stated  that  he  had 
reviewed  and  approved  LTV/VAD's  brake 
specifications  which  In  his  opinion  were  very 
good  and  exceeded  the  military  specifications. 
The  Project  Engineer  also  stated  that  he  had 
not  witnessed  any  of  the  qualification  testa 
of  the  four-rotor  brake,  and  during  August 
1968  he  recommended  withholding  approval 
of  the  qualification  repwrt,  Q-6031.  His  rec- 
ommendation was  based  on  various  sjjeclfic 
irregularities  noted  during  a  review  of  the 
qualification  report.  This  recommendation 
was  forwarded  by  the  Chief  System  Engineer 


to  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

The  P»roJect  Engineer  stated  that  he  had 
requested  Goodrich  to  furnish  him  with  the 
raw  data  supporting  Ite  Q-«031  report  during 
a  meeting  between  Air  Force,  LTV /V AD,  and 
Goodrich  representatives  In  early  October 
1968.  This  request,  he  advised  us,  was  not 
honored  by  Goodrich  who  claimed  that  the 
raw  data  was  proprietary  Information. 

Regarding  proprietary  information,  attach- 
ment "E"  to  LTV/VAD  purchase  order 
P-237138  states  that  Goodrich  reiterates  It 
win  provide  all  the  data  required  by  the 
prime  contract  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
9-203(b).  This  provision  sets  forth  the  Gov- 
ernment's "Rights  In  Technical  Data"  and 
provides.  In  part,  for  the  Government's  right 
of  access  to  technical  data  resulting  from 
the  performance  of  an  element  of  work  spec- 
ified In  a  Government  contract  or  sub- 
contract. 

The  Project  Engineer  stated  that,  during 
the  October  1968  meeting  he  had  advised 
Goodrich  that  he  would  not  approve  the  use 
of  the  four-rotor  brake  assembly  on  the  A-7D 
Edrcraft.  Subsequently,  during  another  meet- 
ing, LTV/VAD  Informed  the  Air  Force  engi- 
neers that  Goodrich  was  redesigning  the 
brake  assembly  and  would  requallfy  the  new 
design. 

The  Project  Engineer  stated  that  he  closely 
monitored  the  qualification  testing  of  the 
flve-rotor  brakes,  was  provided  access  to  the 


applicable  raw  data,  and  reviewed  Goodrich's 
qualification  test  report,  Q-6046,  which  he 
found  to  be  satisfactory.  However,  because 
of  reported  problems  with  brake  adjusters 
the  Project  Engineer,  In  April  1969.  recom- 
mended withholding  approval  of  Q-6046  tmtll 
satisfactory  performance  on  the  aircraft  was 
demonstrated.  On  June  5,  1969,  the  Project 
Engineer  stated  that  he  had  not  yet  recom- 
mended approval  of  Q-6046. 

SCOPE    OP    REVIEW 

We  reviewed  records  and  discussed  the 
performance  and  qualification  testing  of  the 
brakes  for  the  A-7D  aircraft  with  officials  at 
contractor  locations  and  military  installa- 
tions associated  with  the  design  and  manu- 
facture, administration,  and  testing  of  these 
brakes.  These  locations  Include  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Troy.  Ohio:  LTV  Aerospace 
Corporation,  Vought  Aeronautics  Division, 
Dallas,  Texas;  Naval  Air  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  DC:  Naval  Plant  Representa- 
tive Office,  located  at  LTV/VAD,  Dallas, 
Texas:  and  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Divi- 
sion of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
located  In  Washington,  D.C..  and  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

In  addition,  we  discussed  brake  perform- 
ance with  a  LTV/VAD  test  pilot  at  the  con- 
tractor's plant  and  with  military  test  pilots 
located  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
and  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Station,  Mary- 
land, and  with  officials  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 


ExHiBrr 


Descbiption  or  the  Discrepancy 
Reported  data  exceeded  the  basic  recorded 
test  results  (analog  data  since  digital  data 
was  not  available). 


Eto. 


Reported  data  less  than  the  basic  recorded 
test  results. 

Data  were  reported;  however,  basis  re- 
corded tests  results  were  not  available. 

Do. 

Reported  and  digital  data  In  agreement; 
however,  digital  data  less  than  analog  data. 

Reported  data  lees  than  basic  recorded  test 
results. 

Reported  data  less  than  basic  recorded  test 
results.  We  also  noted  that  the  reported  data 
were  less,  and  the  recorded  test  results  were 
greater,  than  requirements  of  Mnj-W-5013G, 
dated  February  20,  1967,  which  was  refer- 
enced by  LTV,'VAD  specification  number 
204-16-37d. 

Reported  data  less  than  basic  recorded 
test  results.  Also,  reported  and  recorded  data 
exceed  the  requirements  of  MIL-W-5013BG, 
dated  February  20.  1967. 

Data  were  repwrted;  however,  basic  record- 
ed test  results  were  not  available. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rep>orted  data  lees  than  basic  recorded  test 
results. 

Data  were  reported;  however,  basic  record- 
ed test  results  were  not  available. 


Do. 
Do. 


Explanation  bt  Goodrich's  Representa- 
tives 

Normally,  dlgiua  recorded  data  exceeds 
analog  readings.  Therefore,  using  one's  best 
Judgment,  a  similar  value  from  an  earlier 
similar  test  would  be  used.  In  this  Instnnce, 
he  felt,  the  reported  value  had  been  extrapo- 
lated from  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
stop  test. 

"The  basic  recorded  value  was  taken  from 
the  prior  stop  test  since  the  stop  times  were 
Identical.  This  constitutes  a  "rationalization 
of  data"  or  exercise  of  professional  Judgment. 

Not  discussed  with  Goodrich  representa- 
tives due  to  the  limited  time  for  our  review. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Goodrich  personnel  could  give  no  explana- 
tion. 


Goodrich  personnel  could  give  no  explana- 
tion. 


No  reading,  due  to  the  reaction  of  the 
thermocouple. 

The  recorder  was  not  working  properly. 

Not  discussed  with  Goodrich  representa- 
tives due  to  the  limited  time  for  our  review. 

Goodrich  personnel  could  give  no  explana- 
tion. 

Goodrich  personnel  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  data  had  been  rationalized  from 
tests  of  another  part  on  which  the  temper- 
ature had  been  monitored  and  which  was 
considered  comparable  to  the  center  stator. 

Do. 

Not  discussed  with  Goodrich  representa- 
tives due  to  the  lirolted  time  for  our  review. 
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DATA  DISCREPANCIES  THAT  MAY  BE  CONSIDERED  SIGNIFI- 
CANT  BETWEEN   DATA  SHOWN    IN   TEST   REPORT  AND 
DATA  SHOWN  BY  GOODRICH'S  TEST  INSTRUMENTS 
DATA  IDENTIFIED  IN  TEST  REPORT 


Test  description 


Stop 
number 


Parameter 


overload  bral,.  stop, 49    X.IlT""'' 

49    Peak  temperature  ol  rotor. 

Yr 50    Peak  temperature  ot 

"° bead  seat 

n„  50    Peak  temperature  ot 

"" tube  wall. 

Rejected  takeott  brake  1    Peak  torque. 

^*°J^-  2    Initial  temperature  of 

"^ center  stator. 

n„  2    Peak  temperature  of 

"'' center  stator  i 

r,„  2    Peak  temperature  of 

"" rotor.i 


1  The  Goodrich  project  manager  stated  that  the  peak  tempera- 
,uesreacCdur';ng\e,ectedtakeo11  stop  tests  were  a^^^^^^^^^ 
since  the  brake  is  destroyed  b,  heat  as  the  result  of  the  test. 

Note-  Reported  data  are  the  elements  set  forth  in  quallfj^a';"" 
test  report  qTo31  on  the  4-rotor  brake.  Basic  recorded  test 
resultfre fer  to^dJgital  data,  which  are  digital  printout  laP"  Pre- 
pared only  on  brake  pressure  and  '<>")"«  PV"^"*7iA"?  ,°i 
Snilog  data,  which  are  pen  recorder  strip  charts  prepared  on  al 
parameters.  ^^^^^^^^^^_^^_ 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  6,  1969,  TO 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1969,  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Wednesday  next,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until   11  a.m.  Thursday  morning 

"^TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE  ON  THURSDAY, 
AUGUST  7.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
upori  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  and 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  on  Thursday  morning  next,  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Hartke) 
be    recognized    for    not    to    exceed    30 

"^Th?PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


During  all  man's  time  on  earth  he  has 
reached  out  for  the  moon.  Less  than  2 
weeks  ago  he  was  finally  successful. 

For  equally  as  long  a  time  man  has 
yearned  for  peace.  And  just  as  surely  he 
can  reach  that  goal— if  he  will. 

That  goal  is  one  the  President  is  at- 
tempting with  all  his  heart  and  all  his 
skill  to  reach.  He  has  charted  new  courses 
in  two  of  the  world's  troubled  areas- 
Southeast  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe- 
courses  that  give  hope  for  eased  tensions 
and  international  cooperation,  but 
courses,  also,  that  assure  those  who  stand 
with  us  that  we  will  continue  to  stand 

with  them.  -  ,.    „ 

Mr  President,  the  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent's journey  is  a  success  that  the  entire 
world  shares.  I  am  certain  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  the  President  for  a  task 
well  done. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE    COMPONENT     STRENGTH 


nuclear  war  means  the  end  of  much  of 
mankind,  one  wonders  why  this  current 
effort  to  add  a  new  round  of  missile  con- 
struction.   Do    we    really    believe    that 
either  Russia  or  China  has  gone  so  com- 
pletely mad  that  they  would  invite  then- 
own  certain  destruction  by  launching  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States?  Is 
there  evidence  that  even  a  $40  or  $50 
billion  ABM  would  add  to  our  security  if 
the  adversary  had  such  an  act  of  mad- 
ness in  mind?  Is  it  not  more  likely,  as 
Senator   Muskie   has   warned   so   con- 
vincingly, that  the  construction  of  yet 
another  missile  system  will  only  heighten 
the  anxiety  and  tension  that  could  lead 
to  a  nuclear  exchange? 

It  is  frequently  said  of  the  ABM  that 
it  is  "a  missile  in  search  of  a  mission 
Certainly,  the  history  of  the  ABM  does 
not  suggest  that  our  military  planners 
saw  a  particular  national  security  need 
and  developed  a  system  to  meet  it. 
Rather,  the  constantly  shifting  rationali- 
zations of  the  ABM  lead  one  to  winder 
if  Washington  SUr  columnist  Frank 
Getlein  was  not  justified  in  observing; 

The  real  point  was  to  spend  the  money 
and  in  order  to  spend  it,  the  military  would 
cheerfully  swear  it  was  needed  to  save  tne 
swfn  bolts  on  the  lagoon  at  the  Jefferson 
Memorial. 


PRESIDENT   NIXONS   SUCCESSFUL 
TRIP   ABROAD 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
President  Nixon  returned  from  his  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  Rumania. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  that  trip  the  whole 
world  breathes  a  little  easier  because 
war  and  destruction  are  perhaps  a  little 
further  away  and  peace  with  honor  is 
perhaps  a  little  closer. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  has  a  trip  abroad 
by  an  American  President  been  so  suc- 
cessful, seldom  have  the  purposes  been 
so  well  met  and  seldom  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  been  so  well  informed  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  about  the  results  of 
such  a  trip. 

For  this  we  can  all  be  grateful. 

The  President  has  termed  his  trip  "a 
quest  for  peace,  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
Apollo." 

And  truly,  there  is  an  apt  comparison. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

ABM  :    THE  MISBEGOTTEN  MISSILE 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  the  Senate  will  soon  make  re- 
garding deplovment  of  the  antiballistic 
missile  will  be  one  of  the  most  fateful 
in  our  national  history.  In  economic,  po- 
litical, social  and  moral  teims  America 
will  feel  the  weight  of  it  for  many  years 

to  come.  .„...• 

The   significance    of    the   ABM   issue 
reaches  far  beyond  the  system  itself;  for 
it  will  sicnal  the  direction  of  the  Nation 
in  the  next  critical  decade.  At  issue  is 
the  central  question  of  whether  we  shall 
continue    to    pour    increasing    energy, 
brainpower  and  wealth  into  armaments, 
or  into  the  urgent  human  needs  of  our 
societv.  Does  the  route  to  security  and 
well-being  lie  in  another  costly  new  mis- 
sile svstem,  or  should  first  priority  go  to 
reaching   arms   limitations   among   the 
great  powers  while  we  set  about  the  re- 
construction of  our  countr>'  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment?  Beyond  the 
enormous  financial  cost  of  the  ABM  is 
the  danger  that  it  contributes  tc  the  mll- 
iUrization  of  our  society  and  the  neglect 
of  urgent  domestic  problems.  It  may  de- 
crease our  national  security  by  increas- 
ing international  tension  and  with  it  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war.  Militarily,  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  would  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  great  powers  seem 
to  have  reached  an  understanding  that 


First  was  the  proposal  for  a  $50  billion 
"heavy"  system.  This  called  for  "thin 
Spartan  area  defense  of  the  entire  coun- 
try and  for  "thick"  Sprint  point  defense 
of  ICBM  sites.  SAC  bomber  bases.  ABM 
radars,  and  49  major  population  cen- 
ters—plus the  hometown  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Charleston,  B.C.- the  228th 
largest  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  heavy  defense  was 
to  decrease  the  damage  our  country 
would  suffer  in  a  heavy  Soviet  attack. 
The  Johnson  administration  rejected  the 
heavy  system  on  the  grounds  that  the 
ABM  as  presently  conceived  would  not 
perform  this  function;  that  is,  there  was 
no  way  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
destroying  the  United  States  if  it  were 
willing  to  see  itself  destroyed  in  return. 
This  was  valid  reasoning  at  the  time;  it 
is  still  valid.  Barring  a  fundamental 
technological  breakthrough,  which  in- 
cidentally would  make  obsolete  the  sys- 
tem we  are  now  considering,  we  would 
be  foolish  to  think  that  any  ABM  can 
really  prevent  unacceptable  devastation 
in  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

Since  the  heavy  anti-Russian  system 
seemed  too  implausible  and  too  expen- 
sive the  ABM  proponents  turned  next  to 
a  light  ABM  to  defend  against  the  Chi- 
nese The  Chinese,  it  was  argued,  would 
have  10  or  20  ICBM's  in  a  few  years  and 
they  might  go  berserk  and  launch  these 
against  our  cities  even  though  to  do  so 
would  be  to  provoke  the  total  destruction 
of  their  society. 

We  were  told  a  thin  Spartan  area  de- 
fense would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
entire  countrv  against  a  small  unsophis- 
ticated attack  such  as  China  might 
launch  during  the  1970's. 

Oddly  it  was  said  that  this  anti-Chi- 
nese system  could  serve  as  a  bargaining 
counter  in  arms-reduction  talks  with  the 
Russians,  and  abandonment  of  plans  for 
the  anti-Ciiinese  system  might  be  a  re- 
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suit  of  these  United  States-Soviet  talka. 
It  was  never  clear  to  me  why  those  who 
said  we  needed  an  ABM  system  agrainst 
China  were  willing  to  abandon  it  If  the 
Russians  agreed  not  to  build  one. 

In  any  event,  the  anti-Chinese  ration- 
ale seems  conspicuously  Invalid. 

First,  it  relies  entirely  on  the  Spartan 
missile,  which  is  easily  penetrated.  It  as- 
sumes the  Chinese  will  be  clever  enough 
to  build  an  ICBM  but  not  clever  enough 
to  incorporate  simple  penetration  aids 
such  as  chaff.  It  also  assumes  they  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  neglect  to  time  their 
missile  attack  to  take  advantage  of  black- 
out effect. 

Second,  it  assumes  the  Chinese  will 
not  try  to  circumvent  the  ABM  by  using 
criiise  missiles,  nuclear  torpedoes,  or 
other  relatively  simple  devices.  At  this 
very  moment,  a  disguised  Chinese  mer- 
chant ship  could  be  sailing  into  New 
York  harbor  with  a  hydrogen  bomb  in 
its  hold.  If  one  is  not  concerned  about 
size  or  weight,  such  a  device  is  cheap 
and  well  within  the  reach  of  Chinese 
technology. 

Any  attempt  to  establish  a  dependable 
nuclear  defense  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

I  think  the  events  of  the  past  year 
indicate  that  not  even  our  military 
planners  had  much  interest  in  a  thin 
anti -Chinese  system.  If  they  had — if 
they  had  planned  a  thin  national  defense 
using  long-range  Spartan  missiles — they 
would  have  purchased  land  for  Sentinel 
sites  in  the  impopulated  rural  areas.  In- 
stead, last  fall  and  winter  we  fovmd  that 
land  was  being  purchased  for  Sentinel 
sites  adjacent  to  our  major  cities.  This 
indicated  an  intention  to  escalate  Senti- 
nel into  a  heavy  anti-Russian  city  de- 
fense using  short-range  Sprint  missiles. 

But  then  the  citizens  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Seattle  made  their 
feelings  known.  They  w^ere  not  pleased 
to  be  made  links  in  this  electronic  magi- 
not  line.  They  did  not  want  nuclear  war- 
heads in  their  backyards,  and  they  be- 
gan organizing  political  and  legal  action 
to  prevent  their  communities  from  being 
xised  as  ABM  sites.  Once  publicized,  the 
issue  quickly  became  a  hot  political 
issue. 

Conveniently,  the  ABM  proponents 
then  found  it  was  not  feasible  to  defend 
cities  against  a  heavy  attack.  Even  more 
conveniently,  they  suddenly  foimd  the 
Soviet  Union  was  approaching  the  point 
where  it  would  be  able  to  destroy  oui 
ICBM  and  bomber  forces  on  the  ground. 
It  also  claimed  the  Russians  would  be 
able  to  detect  and  destroy  our  missile 
submarines,  although  it  is  not  clear  how 
this  would  be  accomplished.  Therefore, 
we  were  told  that,  by  happy  coincidence, 
military  considerations  required  that  the 
politically  dangerous  thick  defense  of 
the  cities  be  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a 
politically  safer  thick  defense  of  Minute- 
man  ICBM  sites  in  North  Dakota  and 
Montana.  These  sites  are  located  in  rela- 
tively unpopulated  western  areas  where 
the  inhabitants  have  been  introduced  to 
nuclear  sites  years  ago. 

While  politically  safer  than  the  earlier 
city  defense,  the  new  hard-point  Safe- 
guard defense  Is  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive than  the  earlier  system. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  heavy  city  defense 


is  now  impossible,  was  it  possible  2  years 
ago  when  its  advocates  tried  to  get  us 
to  spend  $50  billion  on  it?  Was  it  possible 
this  past  winter,  when  military  strate- 
gists tried  to  escalate  Sentinel  into  a 
heavy  city  defense?  If  the  proponents 
were  wrong  about  city  defense  6  months 
ago,  why  should  one  believe  they  are 
right  about  hard-point  defense  now? 

Or  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
any  missile  defense  is  possible  of  no 
concern  to  the  ABM  advocates?  It  may 
be  that  the  convolutions  the  pro-ABM 
arguments  have  undergone  result  from 
honest  technical  reevaluatlons.  Certain- 
ly, cities  are  less  defensible  than  hard- 
ened missile  sites.  But  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  thought  that  Mr.  Getlein  may  be 
right — that  the  main  objective  is  to 
spend  the  money,  and  that  rationales  are 
changed  purely  as  a  function  of  what  It 
is  believed  the  public  will  swallow. 

Currently,  the  public  is  being  asked  to 
accept  three  arguments  for  the  Safe- 
guard system.  This  system  would  con- 
sist of  thin  Spartan  defense  for  the  en- 
tire country,  plus  thick  Sprint  defense 
for  350  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  and  about 
10  ABM  radars  scattered  around  the 
country. 

These  are  the  three  current  ration- 
ales: First,  Safeguard  is  alleged  to  pro- 
tect our  cities  against  an  accidentally 
launched  Russian  mlssiie.  Second,  it  la 
alleged  to  protect  our  nuclear  deterrent 
by  guaranteeing  the  svu^val  of  at  most 
300  Minutemans  in  the  event  of  a  heavy 
Russian  attack.  Third,  it  is  hoped  that 
Safeguard  can  function  as  a  bargaining 
coimter  in  the  coming  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  reduction  talks. 

In  my  view,  none  of  these  has  much 
validity. 

Safeguard  would  have  little  chance  of 
protecting  our  cities  against  an  acciden- 
tal ICBM  unless  the  latter  conformed  to 
highly  unlikely  restrictions.  The  ICBM 
would  have  to  be  devoid  of  all  penetra- 
tion aids,  for  even  the  simplest  pen-aids 
render  a  Spartan  lunbrella  useless.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  respond  to  any  American  ABM 
by  Installing  penetration  aids  on  all  or 
nearly  all  of  its  ICBM's  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  Furthermore,  the 
more  missiles  we  or  the  Soviets  build — 
defensive  or  offensive — the  greater  Is  the 
danger  of  an  accidental  launch  that 
coiild  bring  on  war  or  the  accidental  de- 
struction of  millions  of  people. 

The  second,  and  most  important,  ra- 
tionale is  that  Safeguard  will  protect 
our  strategic  deterrent. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  tells  us  our 
deterrent  is  In  jeopardy.  He  tells  us  there 
Is  a  serious  possibility  that  within  a 
few  years  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  the 
power  to  destroy  our  Mlnuteman  silos  in 
a  first  strike,  and  to  detect  and  destroy 
our  mlssUe  submarines.  These  assump- 
tions are  sharply  challenged  by  many  of 
our  most  respected  scientific  experts.  In- 
deed, during  his  short  period  as  Defense 
chief,  Mr.  Laird  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
make  doubtful  assumptions  as  a  basis  for 
doubtful  recommendations.  For  example, 
his  description  of  the  SS-9  as  a  first- 
strike  weapon  Is  challenged  by  compe- 
tent authorities  as  a  piece  of  guesswork 
or  rationalization.  Unless  one  assumes 


that  Moscow  has  gone  mad,  a  more  likely 
assimiption  Is  that  they  see  their  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  deterrent  rather  than  as 
a  first-strike  Instrument  against  the 
United  States. 

In  May,  Mr.  Laird  told  reporters  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  was  essential 
to  national  security;  in  June,  he  canceled 
it.  I  expect  that  whether  or  not  the 
ABM  is  deployed,  it  will  eventually  be  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  everyone  that  it  never 
was  a  very  good  idea. 

There  are  two  facts  we  must  keep  in 
mind  as  we  consider  the  protection  of  our 
strategic  deterrent. 

First,  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  both 
our  ICBM's  and  our  manned  bombers  in 
a  first  strike.  It  is  conceivable,  although 
extremely  unlikely,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  develop  the  ICBM  ability  to  take  out 
our  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  on  the  ground. 
But  such  an  attack  would  give  our  bomb- 
ers the  15-minute  warning  they  need  to 
become  airborne  and  safely  on  their  way 
to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  possible. 
If  extremely  unlikely,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  develop  the  ability  to  wipe  out 
our  bombers  on  the  ground  by  using 
orbiting  or  submarine-launched  missiles. 
These  weapons  may  give  us  only  a  3- 
mlnute  warning,  but  lack  the  accuracy- 
payload  combination  necessary  for  an 
attack  against  hardened  silos.  Hence, 
such  an  attack  would  leave  our  ICBM's 
Intact.  On  learning  that  our  SAC  bases 
had  been  taken  out  and  that  Soviet 
ICBM's  had  been  launched  and  would 
strike  out  Mlnuteman  bases  in  10  min- 
utes, the  President  would  certainly 
launch  the  Minutemen  Immediately, 
thereby  destroying  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  there  Is  no  way  the  Soviets  could 
hope  to  strike  the  United  States  without 
Incurring  self-destruction. 

Moreover,  we  have  our  submarine 
force,  which  is  a  full  deterrent  in  itself. 
And  Adm.  Levering  Smith,  who  com- 
mands it,  tells  us  this  deterrent  Is  not  in 
jeopardy,  and  will  not  be  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  I  have  been  puzzled  through- 
out the  ABM  debate  that  its  advocates 
so  seldom  refer  to  the  enormous  deterrent 
we  have  in  41  submarines,  each  armed 
with  16  missile  launchers,  and  esich  of 
those  capable  of  devastating  a  large  city. 

So,  a  first  strike  seems  highly  vmlikely. 

Second,  the  entire  question  of  Soviet 
first  strike  capability  is  irrelevant  to  the 
ABM  debate.  It  would  be  relevant  only 
if  we  had  reasonable  confidence  that 
ABM  could  neutralize  this  ability.  We  do 
not  have  that  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  militarily  and  techni- 
cally, the  crux  of  the  matter  is :  Will  the 
ABM  do  the  Job  or  will  it  not?  Even  If 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  consideration  of 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  sites,  the  over- 
whelming body  of  evidence  suggests  that 
it  cannot  offer  meaningful  protection. 

I  have  heard  it  said  "If  we  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  then  surely  we  can 
build  an  ABM."  But  the  analogy  is  not 
valid.  The  question  is  not  "Can  an  ef- 
fective defense  be  built  against  the  pres- 
sent  offense?"  This  might  be  possible, 
given  enough  time,  although  Safeguard 
does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  system.  But 
the  real  question  is:  "Can  a  missile  de- 
fense be  built  that  will  be  effective  against 
the  improved  offense  it  wUl  have  to  face 
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by  the  time  it  is  built?"  For  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
answer  is  most  likely  "No."  The  people 
working  on  offense  are  just  as  capable 
as  those  working  on  defense,  and  they 
have  a  very  long  headstart.  In  addition, 
their  problems  are  inherently  simpler. 

There  is  no  inherent  principle  that  of- 
fense must  always  be  stronger  than  de- 
fense. But  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  in  modem  nuclear  weaponry,  of- 
fense is  stronger  will  remain  so  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Penetration  aids,  de- 
coys radar  jammers,  maneuverable  war- 
heads, and  above  all.  multiple  warheads 
give  the  offense  an  immense  advantage. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  builds  up  its  of- 
fense to  the  point  where  it  can  threaten 
our  hardened  Mlnuteman  silos,  is  it  not 
likely  that  a  modest  further  buildup 
would  neutralize  the  Safeguard  system? 
If  the  Russians  have  a  first  strike  in 
mind,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  would 
not  take  this  further  step. 

From  that  point  on,  every  time  we  built 
an  additional  ABM,  the  Soviets  could 
counter  by  deploying  a  few  additional 
MIRV  warheads.  Even  if  one  assumes 
that  a  virtually  impossible  accuracy 
would  enable  each  ABM  to  destroy  an 
incoming  attack  missile,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  send  one  more  offensive 
missile  to  a  particular  target  than  there 
were  defensive  missiles  to  defend  it. 

Of  course,  our  offense  enjoys  the  same 

advantage  over  the  adversary's  defense. 

In  short,  we  are  being  asked  to  build 

an  ABM  that  would  not  work  to  protect 

a  deterrent  that  is  not  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  the  antiballistic  missile 
is  not  a  question  of  national  security;  it 
is  a  question  of  national  judgment.  It  is 
said  the  ABM  presents  the  American 
people  with  a  choice  between  butter  and 
guns.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
we  have  a  choice  between  butter  and  a 
leakv  maginot  line  that  may  well  be 
obsolete  before  it  can  be  constructed. 

And  as  construction  proceeds,  the  costs 
win  mount.  The  ABM  advocates  would 
have  us  believe  they  will  spend  $6  or  $7 
billion  for  Safeguard.  But  defense  con- 
tractors have  a  way  of  radically  under- 
estimating their  costs,  apparently  with 
the  tolerance  of  the  Pentagon.  If  Safe- 
guard follows  the  common  pattern,  it  will 
cost  several  times  the  projected  figure. 
Already   we   are  seeing   private   esti- 
mates of  $11  or  $12  billion.  The  ofQcial 
estimates  went  up  $1.2  billion  overnight, 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  one  can't 
build  an  ABM  system  without  warheads. 
But  more  importantly,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  today  saying  that 
Safeguard  is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning. 
If  this  hard-point  defense  is  approved, 
the  Pentagon  will  then  remind  us  that 
It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  defend  even  a 
compact  ICBM  site  without  increasing 
the  number  of  ABM  missiles  and  radars 
many  times;   they  will  tell  us  national 
security  demands  we  triple  or  quadruple 
the  size  of  our  system.  Next  will  come 
hard-point  defense  for  all  ICBM  sites 
and  SAC  bases,  and  finally  heavy  defense 
for  the  cities. 

And  when  we  have  built  all  this,  we  will 

find  ourselves  with  the  complete  heavy 

system   the   Pentagon   has   sought   for 

years,  we  will  find  ouiselves  $50  to  $100 
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bilUon  poorer,  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
less  secure  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  if  we 
approve  this  Safeguard  system,  we  will 
see  the  Vietnam  pattern  repeated.  In 
Vietnam  the  mihtary  strategists  always 
told  us  they  could  not  win  the  war  unless 
they  got  so  many  thousand  additional 
troops  and  were  allowed  to  bomb  such 
and  such  targets.  When  we  gave  them 
the  troops  and  let  them  bomb  the  tar- 
gets, and  the  war  continued  as  before 
except  for  bigger  casualty  lists,  their 
answer  was  always  to  come  back  with 
still  bigger  troop  requests  and  longer 
target  lists. 

The  fact  is  that  a  military  solution  to 
Vietnam's  problems  was  never  possible. 
This  enabled  the  generals  to  claim  cor- 
rectly that  their  present  forces  were 
insufficient. 

This  is  how  it  is  likely  to  be  with  the 
ABM.  No  matter  how  much  we  appro- 
priate, no  matter  how  many  ABMs  we 
build,  the  Pentagon  wiU  tell  us,  quite 
correctly,  that  it  is  not  enough.  It  will 
never  be  enough  because,  barring  an 
unforeseen  technological  breakthrough, 
defense  against  heavy  missile  attack  is 
and  will  remain  impossible.  Like  Viet- 
nam, missile  defense  is  a  bottomless  pit. 
It  will  swallow  as  much  as  we  pour  into 
it  with  no  dependable  increase  in  our 
security. 

And  the  ABM  is  like  Vietnam  in  still 
another  respect:  its  proponents  argue 
that  we  owe  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  such 
national  security  issues.  But  to  approve 
the  Safeguard  on  this  basis  would  con- 
stitute a  major  abdication  of  congres- 
sional power  and  responsibility.  We  have 
had  more  than  enough  of  that  In  recent 
years. 

Tills  is  not  the  way  to  serve  either  the 
President  or  the  Nation.  For  if  the  ABM 
is  approved,  over  the  years  we  shall  see 
its  cost  increase  and  its  ineffectiveness 
become  more  apparent.  We  shall  see  a 
bizarre  and  expensive  new  cycle  of  the 
arms  race,  and  we  shall  see  our  neglected 
domestic  needs  and  problems  rise  intol- 
erably. And  the  administration  will  have 
to  face  the  electorate  encumbered  by  a 
costly  blunder,  just  as  the  previous  ad- 
ministration had  to  face  the  people  en- 
cumbered by  Vietnam. 

As  we  approach  the  first  major  vote 
on  the  ABM,  we  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber the  words  of  President  Eisenhowers 
last  state  of  the  Union  address: 

Every  dollar  uselessly  spent  on  military 
mechanisms  decreases  our  total  strengtli 
and  therefore  our  security.  We  must  not  re- 
turn to  the  -crash  program"  psychology  of 
the  past  when  each  new  feint  by  the  Com- 
munists Vr-as  responded  to  in  panic.  The 
"bomber  gap"  of  several  years  ago  was  always 
a  fiction,  and  the  'missile  gap"  shows  every 
sign  of  being  the  same. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  was  right  about  the 
"missile  gap."  The  present  "security  gap" 
is  equally  fictitious.  We  have  less  cause 
to  fear  what  the  So\aet  Union  can  do  to 
us  than  what  our  own  fears  may  make  us 
do  to  om'selves. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chair) ,  unfortunately,  too  often  in 
this  debate,  the  analogy  of  the  ABM  with 
the  maginot  line  has  been  made.  I  think 


it  is  a  false  analogy- .  It  conveys  an  er- 
roneous impression. 

What  the  ABM  is  designed  to  do  is  to 
protect  an  offensive  system.  Everyone 
knows  that  when  troops  go  out  on  of- 
fensive operations,  when  they  bivouac  at 
night  thev  draw  up  a  defense  perimeter. 
That  can  hardly  be  considered  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  maginot  line. 

What  we  propose  to  do  here  is  to  de- 
velop and  ultimately  to  deploy  a  system 
that  wUl  defend  an  ability  to  mount  an 
offense. 

THE  APOLLO  11  MISSION  TO  THE 
MOON 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Milford 
E.  Shields,  poet  laureate  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  has  written  a  poem  with  re- 
spect to  the  men  on  Apollo  11  and  their 
great  achievement  in  landing  on  the 
moon. 

The  poem  has  a  rare  quality  which  I 
believe  commends  itself  to  the  attention 
of  every  Senator,  and  I  therefore  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  the  poem,  en- 
titled "He  Walks  With  God,"  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

He   Walks  With   God 
He  walked  with  God.  his  name  ^aman. 

He  left  his  trades  upon  the  moony 
He  walked  In  love  and  showed  the  plan 

Where  men  could  walk  and  move  in  tune. 

He  walked  in  joy.  he  walked  in  peace. 

He  walked  in  hope,  he  walked  In  truth; 
His  walk  has  made  all  men  increase. 

His  walk  has  brought  a  buoyant  youth. 

His  tracks  are  pointed  for  the  stars 
As  he  unfolds  the  greater  plan 

Where  mankind  walks  on  tranquil  bars- 
He  walks  with  God.  his  name  is  Man. 

MiLFOBD  E.  Shields. 


JOSEPH  MCCAFFREY'S  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  v.hat  is 
the  measure  of  the  passage  of  time  in  a 
man's  Ufe? 

We  mark  the  passing  of  time  with 
clocks,  calendars,  and  anniversaries,  but 
they  do  not  truly  measure  what  effect 
time  has  on  a  man  and  his  contributions 
to  the  world. 

Not  long  ago,  someone  reminded  me 
th.at  "time  is  life  itself."  Thus,  it  seems, 
it  i.^  not  the  passage  of  years  that  is  worth 
commemoiating  but.  rather,  what  those 
years  have  continued  in  the  way  of  effort, 
asDiration.  and  achievement. 

For  some  man.  a  silver  anniversary 
may  represent  only  a  waste  basket  full  of 
old  calendars.  But  this  year,  we  are  for- 
tunate in  celebrating  a  25th  anniversary 
which  has  meaning  in  the  finest  and  full- 

£St  SGTISC 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey's 25th  year  of  broadcasting,  of 
broadcasting  news  from  Washington  t3 
the  American  people. 

During  that  quarter  of  a  century,  Joe     ^ 
McCaffrey    has    won    the    greatest    re- 
ward   that    any    profession    can    offer; 
namely,  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

When  Joe  McCaffrey  reports  it,  the 
people  know  that  it  is  so. 

This  is  more  than  a  personal  reward. 
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As  we  know  in  the  Senate,  the  news 
media  are  a  vital  and  integral  part  of 
modern,  representative,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Without  reporters  of  Government  af- 
fairs in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
our  American  Republic  would  not  be 
what  it  is  today. 

Thus,  in  joining  many  others  who  have 
congratulated  Joe  McCaffrey  on  his  25 
years  of  service.  I  also  want  to  thank 
him  for  the  important  part  that  he  plays 
every  day  in  the  successful  operation  of 
his  Government,  and  of  the  institutions 
which  support  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  i  S.  912)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Floris- 
sant Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  9951)  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  in  quarterly  installments  dur- 
ing each  taxable  year;  to  make  status 
of  employer  depend  on  employment  dur- 
ing preceding  as  well  as  current  taxable 
year;  to  exclude  from  the  computation 
of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  as 
of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972;  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  adminis- 
tration account  by  the  amounts  so  ex- 
cluded; and  for  other  purpo.ses,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations durmg  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Aimed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  test  facili- 
ties at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to 


prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

NEED  PO«  CONTINDEO  ABM  RESEARCH  BETORE 
DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
for  months  made  it  publicly  known  that 
I  oppose  congressional  authorization  for 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  at  the 
outset  that  I  do  not  oppose  more  re- 
search into  the  feasibility  and  workabil- 
ity of  Safeguard  or  of  any  other  ABM 
concepts.  I  intend  to  support  either  the 
so-called  Cooper-Hart  amendment  or 
some  provision  similar  to  it  which  au- 
thorizes continued  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  system. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to 
outline  the  demerits  of  the  ABM.  I 
thought  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
various  deterrents  that  we  now  have  to 
protect  our  country  against  a  sui-prise 
nuclear  attack.  To  hear  some  persons 
talk,  it  would  seem  that  without  the 
ABM  we  will  be  defenseless  against  the 
world. 

I  can  well  remember  when,  13  or  14 
years  ago,  we  built  the  DEW  line.  That 
line  was  established  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  there  was  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  Russians  were  more 
or  less  giving  up  the  manufacture  of 
long-range  bombers. 

The  DEW  line  cost  us  $1.6  billion.  Al- 
though it  is  obsolescent,  it  is  still  being 
used.  In  order  to  operate  this  facility,  in 
order  to  protect  against  bombers,  we 
spend  $38.9  million  yearly  on  the  DEW 
line  alone. 

It  is  operated,  of  course,  by  the  Air 
Force.  Outside  of  civilian  employees,  it 
requires  34  officers  and  19  enlisted  men. 

In  addition  to  the  so-called  DEW  line, 
we  have  the  ballistic  missile  early  warn- 
ing system,  known  as  BMEWS.  The  cost 
of  operating  that  warning  system  is  $55.3 
million  a  year.  Over  the  years,  it  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  $1.6  billion.  That  sys- 
tem is  operated  by  the  Air  Force.  Aside 
from  the  civilian  employees,  134  officers 
and  734  enlisted  men  are  used. 

Aside  from  these,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  variety  of  other  facilities  in  what 
is  called  the  SAGE  system,  costing  $220.2 
million  annually.  That  system  includes 
five  types  of  facilities:  combat  centers, 
direction  centers,  BUIC  centers,  surveil- 
lance radars,  and  communications  to  in- 
tegrate the  above  facilities. 

To  operate  the  combat  centers,  that  I 
previously  described,  requires  67  officers 
and  340  enlisted  men. 

The  second  phase — that  is,  the  direc- 
tion centers — requires  859  officers  and 
3,040  enlisted  men.  That  does  not  include 
the  civilians  who  are  employed  at  those 
centers. 

The  third  system,  the  BUIC— the 
backup  interceptor  control — requires  260 
officers  ,and  818  enlisted  men. 

The  surveillance  radars  require  616 
officers  and  10,988  enlisted  men.  They  are 
aside  from  the  civilians  who  are  em- 
ployed at  the  various  areas. 

To  operate  the  communications  which 
integrate   these   facilities — part   of   the 


NORAD  system— we   spend   each   year 
$30.3  million. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  NORAD 
Operations  Center,  which  connects  all  of 
the  facilities  I  have  just  mentioned  to  a 
central  command  post  located  some- 
where in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near 
Denver.  To  connect  and  coordinate  these 
various  facilities,  we  have  spent  a  total 
of  $191.6  million,  with  an  additional  $36.6 
million  budgeted  for  fiscal  1970. 

I  am  not  quarreling  at  all  about  the 
amounts  of  money  or  the  number  of 
people  who  are  employed  to  administer 
the  various  facilities;  I  simply  want  to 
show  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  for  many  years  done  a  thorough 
job  of  looking  into  and  testing  a  multi- 
tude of  warning  systems  which  enable  our 
offensive  deterrent  forces  to  maintain 
their  credibility. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr,  President,  we 
have  the  over-the-horizon  radar  sys- 
tem, by  which  we  are  able  to  detect 
immediately  a  missile  launch  from 
Russia. 

We  also  have  several  other  warning 
devices  which  I  am  not  privileged  to 
mention. 

The  cost  of  the  facilities  I  have  men- 
tioned aggregates  almost  $8.6  million, 
with  an  additional  $371  million  budgeted 
for  fiscal  1970. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  been 
timid.  The  Defense  Department  has  not 
been  timid  in  providing  us  with  all  that 
it  desired  for  protection  by  warning. 

In  the  event  that  these  warning  systems 
ever  give  advance  notice  that  we  are 
under  bomber  or  missile  attack,  we  have 
the  awesome  power  of  our  Minuteman 
and  Polaris  missiles,  together  with  the 
SAC  bombers  to  retaliate  against  any 
aggressor. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  research  that  we  are  capable 
of  doing  to  improve  these  systems  and  to 
develop  new  ones.  I  am  for  that.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  some  day  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  some  one  kind  of  instrumen- 
tality that  will  take  the  place  of  all 
these  we  now  have.  It  is  possible.  Serving 
on  the  committee  that  passes  on  the  re- 
search money,  I  can  say  that,  aside  from 
the  ABM  research  funds  that  are  being 
provided  in  the  pending  measure,  we 
have  approved,  in  another  appropriation 
bill,  a  small  sum,  not  too  large — only  $50 
million — to  carry  on  further  research  on 
one  aspect  of  the  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  bill  a  sum  which  is  not  very 
large,  only  $60  million,  in  order  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  hardening  the  silos 
into  which  we  put  our  Minuteman. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  land- 
based  and  the  sub-launched  missiles  and 
all  of  the  warning  systems,  we  have  528 
bombers.  78  of  which  are  medium,  and 
450  of  which  are  heavy  bombers.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  hundreds  of  carrier-based 
fighter  bombers  capable  of  carrying  nu- 
clear payloads  against  anyone  who  might 
attack  us. 

I  point  this  out  so  as  to  dispel  the  no- 
tion that  to  delay  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard will  leave  us  defenseless  against 
nuclear  attack.  On  the  contrai-y,  we  have 
a  variety  of  deadly  systems  spread 
around  the  world  and  representing  an 
investment  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars which,  in  my  opinion,  give  us  the 
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advantage  of  not  having  to  take  the 
desperate  and  extravagant  risk  of  de- 
ploying an  improven  ABM  system. 

The  vast  amount  of  "overkill"  repre- 
sented by  aU  of  these  systems  which 
have  been  built  up  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades should  serve  to  give  us  breathmg 
room  for  further  testing  and  research 
into  the  concept  of  Safeguard  before  we 
talk  m  terms  of  actual  deployment. 

Mr  President,  before  I  turn  to  my  pre- 
pared statement.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  1970  defense  budget  and  de- 
fense program  which  was  issued  just  be- 
fore Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  M.  CUf- 
ford  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Laird.  On  page 
50  of  that  document,  after  reciting  thmgs 
that  had  been  done  along  the  sainehnes 
I  have  been  speakmg  of,  Mr.  CUSoia 
states: 

Thufi,  bv  anv  definltioa  of  the  term,  our 
.•Aisured  bestructlon-  capability  now  and 
over  the  next  several  years  should  be  iuUy 
Xuate  even  against  the  highest  expected 
tli«at  projected  in  the  most  recent  NIE  (Na- 
tional Intelligence  EsUmate). 

Mr    Clifford  indicated  that  we  were 
weU  protected.  And  there  is  no  doubt  m 
mv  mind,  from  what  I  hav-e  heard  that 
with  the  weapons  we  now  have  at  hand, 
we  could  destroy  every  city  in  Russia.  In 
fact   I  do  not  doubt  that  we  could  de- 
stroy the  whole  world  if  we  were  to  use 
aU  the  nuclear  warheads  in  our  arsenal. 
With  this  background  in  mind,  I  would 
therefore  like  to  discuss  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  immediate  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  system  in  the  hope  that 
my   observ-ations   will  have   some  con- 
structive effect  on  the  great  debate  which 
has  evolved,  not  only  in  the  Congress, 
but  also  throughout  the  land,  regarding 
the  fiscal,  the  strategic,  the  military,  the 
psychological,  the  political,  and  the  sci- 
entific aspects  of  this  most  complex  issue. 
As  a  further  prelude  to  my  remarks, 
may  I  point  out  that  my  observations  as 
to  fiscal  aspects  of  the  ABM  program  are 
made  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  fiscal  con- 
servative. 

I  have  long  carried  on  a  campaign- 
sometimes  a  one-man  campaign— to  cut 
nonessential  Federal  spending  wherever 
possible.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  many 
of  my  fellow  fiscal  conser\-atives  who, 
like  me,  are  appalled  at  waste  and  non- 
essential spending  in  the  broad  spectrum 
of  bureaucratic  social  programs,  refuse 
now  to  apply  their  fiscal  conservatism  to 
the  MUitarj'  Establishment  in  evaluating 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  Safeguard. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  exempt  the 
Military  Establishment  from  my  motion 
that  the  wild  spiral  of  Federal  spend- 
ing must  be  curbed  where  it  involves 
nonessential  and  wasteful  programs.  I 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  opposition 
to  this  ABM  proposal  is  a  noble  cause 
for  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who. 
like  me,  have  for  years  been  fighting 
against  nonessential  Federal  spending, 
against  waste,  against  the  resultant  un- 
balanced Federal  budget,  and  against  an 
ever-increasing  national  debt. 

May  I  point  out  further  that  my  ob- 
servations as  to  the  military  aspects  of 
this  debate  are  not  those  of  a  casual 
onlooker,  but  are  those  of  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  who  has  at- 
tempted for  years  to  be  a  conscientious 


studait  of  our  Nation's  military  opera- 
tion. 

Nor  are  my  comments  the  remarks  oi 
a  "dove  '  insofar  as  that  term  has  been 
used  vis-a-vis  the  Vietnam  conflict,  for 
I  believe  that  we  must  see  that  conflict 
through  to  the  sort  of  honorable  and 
meaningful  conclusion  which  wUl  deny 
the  North  Vietnamese  the  intended  f  rtxits 
of  their  aggression  upon  neighboring 
countries. 

Neither  are  my  words  those  of  one  who 
ascribes  to  the  unrealistic  arguments 
that  some  propose  for  massive  unilateral 
disarmament.  Unfortunately,  the  kind  of 
world  we  live  in  demands  that  we  remain, 
as  President  Nixon  said  In  his  inaugural 
address,  "as  strong  as  we  need  to  be  for 
as  long  as  we  need  to  be." 

With  these  basic  considerations  in 
mind  I  shaU  now  list  several  points 
which  seem,  to  me.  to  argue  agamst  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  system  which  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

First,  there  is  a  very  substantial  doubt 
within  our  scientific  community  that 
Safeguard  will  function  properly  once 
its  seven  component  parts  are  put  to- 
gether and  are  called  on  to  interreact  as 
a  svstem.  This  evaluation  seems  to  be 
based  in  part  on  suspected  inadequacies 
of  the  svstem  itself,  which  is  fantasti- 
cally compUcated  and  which  cannot  be 
fully  tested  except  in  the  event  of  nuclear 

war. 

Each  of  the  major  components  pre- 
sents a  very  difficult  engineering  and 
development  project  In  Itself.  The  Spar- 
tan missile,  the  Sprint  missile,  the  Pari- 
menter  Acquisition  Radar,  the  Missile 
Site  Radar,  the  Master  Computer,  the 
Command  and  Control  system,  and  the 
atomic  warheads— all  are  at  varying 
stages  of  development,  and  none  have 
been  perfected  or  tried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  all  of  the  other  part5. 

As  an  example  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems involved  in  deploying  and  keeping 
such  a  system  in  working  order,  capable 
of  firing  many  missiles  at  a  minute's  no- 
tice any  time  of  any  day  or  mght,  I  cite 
the  rather  embarrassing  experience  we 
have  had  recently  with  one  of  our  sup- 
posedly well  tested,  highly  reliable  Min- 
uteman missiles. 

The  Minuteman  case  involved  a  test 
scheduled  for  October  1966,  which  failed 
and  had  to  be  rescheduled  for  later  that 
same  year,  only  to  fail  again.  It  was  at- 
tempted again— and  faUed  agam— late 
last  year,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
failed  for  the  fourth  consecutive  time. 
First,  there  was  trouble  with  a  resistor, 
then  with  a  capacitor,  then  with  a  pin 
in  a  connector,  and  finally  with  some 
other  faulty  component.  In  a  way,  each 
of  these  was  a  minor  malfunction,  but 
each  was  quite  enough  to  disable  the 
missile  and  prevent  its  launch— even 
after  lengthy  and  highly  elaborate  prep- 
arations had  been  made  in  each  case  to 
insure  a  successful  launch.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  Minuteman. 

I  cite  this  incident  not  to  embarrass 
the  military  or  to  belittle  our  rCBM  pro- 
gram but  to  stress  the  point  that  In 
such  a  fantastically  complex  operation, 
involving  literally  millions  of  electronic 
components,  we  are  foolishly  optimistic 
to  presume  that  even  a  relatively  sim- 
ple, fully  proven  offensive  missile  such 


as  Minuteman  will  work  reliably  on  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  Safeguard  system  presents  prob- 
lems which  are  far  more  st^gering  than 
those  of  the  Minuteman  system,  partic- 
ularly when  we  consider  that,  unlike  our 
Minuteman.  Polaris,  and  other  offensive 
missiles,  it  wUl  have  to  operate  on  a 
"hair"  trigger  for  weeks,  months,  and 
years  at  a  time. 

1  contend  that  with  such  a  compli- 
cated system,  we  should,  by  all  means, 
be  sure  of  what  we  are  doing,  rather 
than  take  a  chance.  That  is  exactly  what 
■R-e  wUl  be  doing  if  we  deploy  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  was  known  as  the  Nike- 
Zeus  at  one  time,  then  as  the  Nike  X, 
and  then  the  Sentinel— all  the  same 

system.  .        _,       j  „» 

I  can  well  remember  that  President 
Eisenhower  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
Nike-Zeus.  There  has  been  very  Uttie 
added  to  that  system  since  that  time. 

As  the  minority  report  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  so  ably  explains: 

Safeguard  Is  the  most  complicated  tech- 
nological development  ever  planned  for  op- 
eraUon  by  man.  The  system  consists  of  three 
major  component  paru:  (D  nUssUes  (2. 
radars  (3)  computers. 

Although  we  have  had  a  long  and  there- 
■  fore  disturbing  series  of  failures  In  miss  e 
testing,  including  another  Minuteman  fail- 
ure only  last  week,  there  Is  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  two  safeguard  missUes,  the 
Spartan  and  the  Sprint,  will  not  work.  Bu. 
there  U  reason  to  doubt  that  the  long-rajige 
radar  (PAR)  and  the  short-range  radar 
(MSR)  parta  of  which  have  not  been  built, 
let  alone  tested,  •^111  operate  successfully  to- 
cether  in  that  almost  Instantaneous  manner 
which  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  sudden 
attack;  and  there  Is  even  more  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  computer,  which  has  been 
neither  built  nor  tested,  and  which  is  ad- 
mittedly far  more  compUcated  than  any  com- 
puter ever  yet  attempted,  wiU  operate  prop- 
erly when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Finally,  It  is  logical  to  consider  whether, 
even  If  these  three  separate  components 
would  operate  properly  as  separate  units, 
would  they  so  operate  when  combined?  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  tesUng  of  any  Joint  op- 
eration has  not  been  possible. 


Second,  and  also  on  the  technical  ques- 
tion, is  the  contention  by  many  experts 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  take  coun- 
ter-ABM measures,  either  by  disrupting 
the  radar  and  guidance  components  of 
the  system,  by  flooding  the  system  with 
the  decov  missiles,  or  by  sending  in  a 
very  heavy  overkill  of  actual  warheads. 

In  other  words,  even  if  the  Safeguard 
system  does  not  fail  of  its  own  innate  dis- 
abihtles — as  the  Minuteman  missile  did 
on  four  successive  occasions  as  reported 
by  me  earlier— then  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  tactics  that  the  enemy  can  take 
to  overwhelm  and  bypass  its  capacity  to 
handle  incoming  missiles. 

In  this  regard.  I  know  that  our  own 
Department  of  Defense  and  our  own 
ICBM  experts  are  entirely  confident  that 
they  can  penetrate  the  ABM  system 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  has  deployed  in  a  lim- 
ited fashion  around  Moscow.  There  are 
apparently  five  or  six  offensive  maneu- 
vers or  tactics  available  to  us.  any  one  of 
which  wUl  probably  foil  the  Soviet  ABM 
and  the  combination  of  which  wUl  surely 
do  so. 

Basically,  what  I  am  contending  m  this 
second  argument  is  that  offensive  mlssUe 
technology  has  a  fundamental  and  per- 
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haps  Insurmountable  advantage  over  de- 
fensive missile  technology.  If  that  Is, 
indeed,  the  case  we  should  all  want  to  see 
a  system  fully  proven  and  fully  tested 
before  we  go  forward  on  the  bold  as- 
sumption that  it  can  overcome  the  built- 
in  handicap  It  faces  in  trying  to  knock 
down  a  swarm  of  incoming  warheads. 

As  defensive  technology  advances,  so 
will  offensive  weapons  technology  and  so 
will  the  sheer  force  of  numbers  of  de- 
liverable warheads.  All  of  this,  I  feel,  is 
certain  to  result  in  continued  confidence 
on  both  sides  in  our  respective  offensive 
nuclear  forces  and  continued  doubt  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  present  generation — 
and  indeed  the  present  concept — of  ABM 
forces. 

On  this  point,  I  have  just  this  week 
viewed  a  classified  film  produced  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  before  the  ABM 
question  became  such  a  heated  national 
Issue  and  while  GE  was  promoting  the 
notion  that  we  should  expand  our  offen- 
sive rather  than  our  defensive  missile 
syptenis.  The  film  makes  a  very  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  obvious,  fun- 
damental, and  perhaps  insurmountable 
advantage  which  offensive  missile  tech- 
nology has  over  defensive  missile  tech- 
nology. I  stress  the  word  'missile'  be- 
cause in  a  later  point  I  will  suggest  that 
there  may  be  alternatives  to  the  very 
concept  of  missile  versus  missile. 

Third,  there  is  a  closely  related  point 
which  is  perhaps  technical  in  nature  but 
which  really  involves  nothing  more  than 
a  bit  of  simple  grade-school  arithmetic. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  number  of  ABM 
missiles  our  system  would  have,  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  ICBM  missiles  it 
would  be  guarding  against. 
-  As  now  proposed,  by  1974,  the  Safe- 
guard system  would  have  100  missiles  at 
most,  ready  to  be  launched  at  incoming 
warheads.  As  I  understand  it.  about  half 
of  these  would  be  the  long-range  Spar- 
tan and  half  the  short-range  Sprint 
missiles. 

For  the  sake  of  demonstrating  my 
point,  let  us  use  this  round  figure  of  100 
ABM  missiles  deployed  in  1974.  We  could 
use  any  number,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. We  could  use  1,000  or  2,000. 

The  scientists — both  opponents  and 
proponents  of  Safeguard — seem  to  agree 
that  an  80-percent  reliability  factor  in 
such  a  set  of  missiles  would  be  the  very 
upper  limit  of  what  could  be  expected.  In 
other  words — assuming  that  there  is  no 
catastrophic  failure  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  which  case  no  missiles  would  fire 
at  all — everj'one  would  be  highly  pleased 
if  80  of  these  100  missiles  got  off  the 
ground  when  the  proverbial  red  button  is 
pressed. 

Judging  from  the  recent  record  of  the 
Minuteman  tests,  this  is  being  extremely 
generous;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, let  us  assume  an  80-percent 
reliability. 

The  next  step  is  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  effectiveness  of  each  of  these  missiles 
which  does  succeed  in  getting  off  the 
ground.  In  this  regard,  the  experts  seem 
to  agree  that  it  would  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory if  half  of  these  were  to  find  their 
target.  This  would  mean  that  one  out  of 
every  two  Safeguard  missiles  would 
destroy  an  incoming  warhead — an  ef- 
fectiveness factor  of  50  percent. 

When  we  apply  this  generous  figure  to 


the  80  Safeguard  missiles  which  get  off 
the  ground,  we  find  that  they  are  able  to 
knock  out  a  maximum  of  40  Incoming 
warheads.  By  the  proponents'  own 
standards  of  performance,  this  Is  the 
result  which  could  be  expected  in  1975 
if  the  system  works.  My  question  is:  Even 
if  Safeguard  works,  does  it  give  us  any- 
thing really  worth  having  and,  if  not, 
should  not  we  be  .looking  elsewhere  for 
the  kind  of  protection  that  is  worth 
having. 

As  I  read  the  figures  which  have  been 
offered  by  the  proponents,  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  have  about  2,500  ICBM's  by  1975.  I 
think  that  is  the  precise  figure  used  by 
Secretary  Laird  on  April  25  of  this  year. 
In  addition,  the  proponents  estimate  that 
the  Soviets  will  have  at  least  1,000  sub- 
launched  missiles  by  1975.  This  is  a  grand 
total  of  3,500  missiles.  Judging  from 
"scare"  statements  to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected in  the  executive  session  on  July  17, 
those  estimates  may  now  be  substantially 
higher. 

If  we  then  assume  that  by  1975  a  re- 
spectable number  of  these  have  MIRV 
potential,  the  number  of  warheads  may 
well  be  5,000,  6.000,  or  7,000.  And  how 
many  will  we  be  able  to  knock  down? 
Forty  at  most — and  even  this  pittance 
assumes  many  excellent  performance 
characteristics  for  Safeguard  which  the 
system  might  not  have  and  probably  does 
not  have. 

What  we  will  have  is  a  1-  or  2-  or  3- 
percent  return  on  an  investment  in  which 
a  95-percent  return  would  still  leave  us 
devastated.  Of  course  the  long-range 
plan  is  that  we  will  then  have  to  deploy 
more  and  more  Spartan  and  Sprint  mis- 
siles so  as  to  get  a  better  return,  but  I 
say  that  no  matter  how  many  we  deploy, 
the  same  basic  arithmetic  will  apply. 

If,  for  instance,  we  spend  $50  or  $100 
billion  to  expand  Safeguard  10  times 
over  to  deploy  not  100  but  1,000  missiles 
by  1980,  the  Soviets  by  that  time  will 
probably  have  in  excess  of  5,000  missiles 
with  perhaps  15,000  warheads.  We  would 
be  at  even  greater  disadvantage  than  in 
1975.  If  800  of  our  1,000  ABM  missiles 
get  off  the  ground  and  if  half  of  these 
were  effective,  we  would  knock  down  only 
400  incoming  warheads  among  a  possi- 
ble 10.  12,  or  15  thousand.  The  exact 
niunber  is  really  unimportant  because 
all  it  would  take  to  devastate  this  coun- 
try is  about  100  well -placed  warheads. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  the  Soviets  have  stopped 
deploying  ABM  sites  around  Moscow. 
Their  system,  which  is  probably  less  so- 
phisticated than  Safeguard  and  similar 
to  our  1960  Nike-Zeus  system,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  arithmetic  I  described  above. 
The  Russians  have  apparently  done 
their  homework  and  have  seen  the 
pointlessness  of  trying  to  defend  Mos- 
cow from  the  kind  of  attack  which  we 
are  capable  of  launching. 

It  is  basic  logic  that  the  more  big-bad- 
wolf  stories  the  proponents  tell  about 
how  rapidly  the  U.S.S.R.  is  deploying 
ICBM's  and  launching  missile  subma- 
rines, the  more  useless  and  preposterous 
becomes  the  plan  to  defend  against  them 
by  means  of  the  Safeguard  system — 
even  one  that  has  10  or  20  times  the 
number  of  sites  and  missiles  now 
envisioned. 

It  is  this  undeniable  ability  to  over- 


whelm the  enemy's  ABM  system,  to  kill 
him  and  to  devastate  his  cities  and  his 
industry  several  times  over  which  we 
refer  to  as  "overkill.  '  In  considering  this 
subject  we  should  remind  ourselves  that 
a  one  megaton  bomb  is  50  times  the 
power  of  the  Hiro.shima  bomb  and  that 
by  the  time  the  Safeguard  system  is  pro- 
posed to  be  operational  as  a  deterrent 
to  a  Soviet  attack,  our  varied  offensive 
systems  could  conceivably  deliver  as 
much  as  5,000  megatons  on  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  total  nuclear  exchange. 

That  would  be  the  equivalent  of  250 
thousand  times  the  destructive  force  of 
the  Hiroshima  bomb.  If  we  related  that 
awful  power  to  the  100.000  casualties  at 
Hiroshima,  this  amount  of  megatonnage 
would  inflict  25  billion  casualties — seven 
times  the  population  of  the  earth. 

To  anticipate  all  of  the  contingencies 
which  might  be  raised  by  the  proponents, 
let  me  put  it  in  ultraconservative  terms. 
If  only  one-tenth  of  our  megatonnage 
got  through  and  if  that  megatonnage 
caused  only  one-tenth  the  relative  num- 
ber of  casualties  inflicted  at  Hiroshima, 
they  would  still  result  in  250  million  cas- 
ualties— equal  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Soviets  could 
dump  and  would  dump  enough  megaton- 
nage on  this  country  and  do  just  as  thor- 
ough a  job  of  extermination  on  us.  If 
the  nuclear  blasts  did  not  do  the  job 
instantaneously,  the  radiation,  the  long- 
term  fallout  and  the  chemical  and  genn 
warfare  which  would  follow  would  cer- 
tainly complete  the  job. 

Fourth.  As  a  logical  extension  of  my 
observations  relative  to  "overkill,"  I  wish 
to  challenge  and  to  discredit  the  line  of 
reasoning  engaged  in  by  the  proponents 
of  Safeguard  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
scrambling  to  achieve  a  nuclear  superi- 
ority with  the  view  of  attacking  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  it  can  inflict 
substantially  more  damage  on  us  than 
we  can  on  them. 

In  essence,  this  is  the  fear  tactic  which 
is  being  exploited  when  the  proponents 
of  Safeguard  raise  the  first-strike  argu- 
ment. They  seem  to  preach  the  notion, 
and  indeed  the  presumption,  that  If  the 
U.S.S.R.  ever  attains  nuclear  superiority, 
she  will  attack  us  on  the  theory  that  we 
will  get  the  worst  of  a  nuclear  exchange 
and  that  nuclear  war  would,  therefore, 
be  in  the  Soviet's  best  interests.  Their 
presumption  is  ill  founded. 

In  the  most  basic  and  most  frightful 
of  terms,  there  are  three  great  presump- 
tions— each  of  them  highly  unlikely,  if 
not  impossible — which  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
have  to  make  in  order  to  attack  us  first 
with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  sur- 
vive our  counterattack. 

First.  They  would  have  to  presume  that 
as  a  result  of  their  attack  and  as  a  result 
of  whatever  ABM  defense  they  might 
have,  not  enough  of  our  nuclear  war- 
heads would  get  through  to  cause  them 
an  unacceptable  level  of  immediate 
physical  damage. 

Second,  Along  with  the  first  highly  un- 
likely condition  they  would  also  have  to 
presume  that  the  plant,  animal,  and  hu- 
man life  in  their  country  and  indeed  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  could  survive 
the  fallout  and  radiation  effects  of  the 
several  thousand  nuclear  explosions 
which  would  occur  in  an  all-out  war — no 
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matter  over  whose   territory   the   most 
bursts  occurred.  ^     „      v,  *« 

Third  they  would  finally  have  to 
presume  that  we  \^ould  not  resort  to 
bacteriological  and  chemical  warfare  of 
a  sort  that  can  and  probably  would  ex- 
terminate mankind  from  this  planet. 
They  would  even  have  to  be  sure  that 
whatever  germ  or  chemical  they  released 
on  us  would  not  eventually  drift  around 
to  their  side  of  the  world  and  exterminate 

them  too.  ,    , . .  „  „^„ 

The  "first-strike"  argument  of  the  pro- 
ponents Is  so  short-sighted,  so  un- 
educated and  so  narrow-minded  that  it 
casts  the  Soviets  in  the  role  of  a  raving 
madman  who  has  neither  any  intelli- 
gence nor  any  will  to  survive.  A  sane 
man  could  not  and  would  not  stake  his 
life  on  any  of  these  presumptions,  much 
less  on  all  three. 

Believe  what  else  you  care  about  the 
Soviets— they  are  intelligent,  they  do 
want  to  sui-vive,  and  they  do  not  want 
the  kind  of  war  about  which  I  have  been 

talking.  ^    ,  ..fs^ef 

In  addition,  the  ver>'  concept  of  first 
strike"  and  its  attendant  risks  of  com- 
plete devastation  and  annihilation  are  at 
total  variance  with  the  Communist  view 
of  histoiT-  A  basic  tenet  of  the  Com- 
munist "religion"  is  the  fundamental 
belief  that  communism  wUl  prevail  over 
capitalism  as  a  matter  of  fate,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history.  They  are  woefully  wrong 
in  this  belief,  but  they  do  most  deeply 
believe  it;  and  to  risk  their  own  nuclear 
extermination  for  a  goal  which  they 
firmly  believe  can  be  won  merely  by 
waiting  and  by  puisuing  tactics  of  less 
catastrophic  potential. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  quote  one  of  the 
most  respected  mUitary  leaders  m  our 
country's  history  to  support  my  belief 
that  the  Soviets  fear  us  just  as  much  as 
we  fear  them  and  that  neither  has  the 
intention  of  picking  a  nuclear  war  with 
the  other.  . . 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  once  said 
that  world  tensions  were  kept  at  a  fever 
pitch  by  two  great  illusions: 

The  one  a  complete  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  world  that  the  capitalistic  coun- 
tries are  preparing  to  attack  them,  and  the 
other  a  complete  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalistic  countries  that  the  Soviet*  are 
preparing  to  attack  us;  both  are  wrong. 

Insofar  as  nuclear  warfare  is  con- 
cerned. General  MacArthur  was  abso- 
lutely right;  and  when  they  speak  of 
"first-strike"  proponents  are  resorting 
to  fear  rather  than  to  reason  m  a  des- 
parate  attempt  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Safeguard  system. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  connncing  and 
ironic  argument  offered  by  many  of  the 
experts  that  such  an  ABM  system  will 
actually  backfire  by  causing  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  multiply  its  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
onry far  beyond  what  it  would  if  we  had 
no  ABM. 

I  respect  that  argument  because  I 
know  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
in  response  to  the  alleged  deployment  of 
a  Soviet  ABM  system  around  Moscow. 
To  counter  the  effect  of  an  enemy  s 
ABM  svstem,  the  mUiUry  strategists 
simply  program  two  or  three  or  10  tunes 
the  number  of  warheads  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  do  the  job  on  a 
given  target.  The  result  is  obvious.  If 
ABM  fails  of  its  own  disabilities  or  is 


out-maneuvered  by  the  enemy,  the  sup- 
posedly protected  target  suffers  two  or 
three  or  10  times  the  destruction  it  might 
otherwise  have  received. 

As  one  of  the  experts  on  the  subject 
has  explained  in  ver>'  mUd,  reasoned  and 
restrained  language— almost  to  the 
point  of  understatement: 

If  our  potential  enemy  takes  no  steps  to 
compensate    for    the    deployment    of    ABM 
some  damage  and  casualty  reduction  could 
be  expected.  But  the  assumption  that  such 
steps    would    not    be    taken    appears    highly 
improbable   If   the   adversary   is   the   Soviet 
Union  which   has   the  means  to   take  them 
and  will  feel  compelled  to  do  so.  to  preserve 
its  secure  deterrence  posture.  In  f^ci.  over- 
reactlon  as  Judged  by  the  past,  would  be  the 
norm     particularly    when   the    uncertainties 
about  performance  are  as  great  as  with  the 
ABM  system.  The  probable  responses  Include 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  offensive  mis- 
siles  and   the  deployment  of   MIRVs   with 
their   destabilizing   effect.   The   development 
of  the  latter  we  ourselves  decided  to  under- 
take upon  learning  of  the  start  of  the  de- 
plovment   of    the   Soviet   ABM,    These   steps 
induce  obvious  counteractions  by  the  other 
super-power  and  the  net  result  could  easily 
be    another    major    expansion    of    offensive 
missile  forces  and  an  accompanying  uncer- 
tainty about  the  security  of  our  deterrent. 

Under  this  sort  of  logic— and  I  think  it 
is  eminently  sound  logic— this  ABM  sys- 
tem could  be  less  than  useless.  It  could 
be  highly  counterproductive,  and  at  a 
cost  of  untold  billions  of  dollars. 

To  those  who  contend  that  the  Soviets 
will  continue  to  manufacture  and  to  de- 
ploy missUes  at  a  rapid  pace  regardless 
of  what  we  do  on  the  Safeguard  question, 
I  say,  "It  ain't  necessarily  so." 

From  my  many  travels  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  my  hundreds  of  conversations  with 
officials  at  all  levels  of  their  government. 
I  know  that  they,  too,  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  an  internal  tug-of-war  over 
military  policy  and  military  priorities. 

I  say  that  there  is  a  group  within  the 
Soviet  Government  which  would  like  to 
cool  down  the  arms  race,  free  their  coun- 
ti-y  of  the  back-breaking  burdens  of  an 
uncontrolled  missile  race.  They  would 
prefer  to  put  the  country's  emphasis  on 
agriculture,  on  consumer  goods,  on  hous- 
ing and  on  modernization  of  Russian 
industrj'  at  all  levels.  They  know  that 
these  are  the  areas  which,  if  neglected 
for  too  long,  can  bring  the  Russian  people 
terrible  hardship  and  could  even  result 
in  civil  unrest. 

But  what  happens  when  these  moder- 
ate elements  attempt  to  steer  the  U.S.S.IV 
away  from  the  anns  race  by  leveling  off 
missile  systems  development  and  deploy- 
ment? I  wUl  tell  you  what  happens: 

The  super  hawks  and  the  militarists 
plow  them  under  with  scare  stories 
about  Safeguard,  Poseidon,  Minuteman 
III  MIRV,  AMSA.  and  so  forth.  They 
point  out  how  the  combination  of  all  ol 
these  mighty  American  systems  will  give 
the  -fiendship  militarists"  of  the  Penta- 
gon a  "first-strike"  capabihty  by  1975, 
unless  the  Soviet  militar5-  effort  is  re- 
doubled, unless  hundreds  more  of  the 
SS-9  missiles  are  deployed,  unless  50 
more  missile  subs  are  launched— unless, 
unless,  unless. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  for  the  growth  of 
this  moderate  element  within  the  Soviet 
leadership  by  delaying  deplo>Tnerit  of 
what  is  really  an  unworkable  ABM  sys- 


tem anvwav,  and  giving  them  the  elbow- 
room  to  point  out  that  in  the  absence  of 
an  American  ABM  system,  Russia  does 
not  really  need  quite  as  many  SS-9  s. 
MIRVs  and  missile  subs  and  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
diverted  elsewhere. 

This  sort  of  change  of  pace  would  not 
occur  overnight  in  the  US.S.R.  I  am  not 
so  unrealistic  as  to  think  that.  But  I  do 
know  that  heavy  Soviet  expenditures  on 
these  expensive  weapons  programs  are 
seriouslv  retarding  the  Russian  economy. 
In  the  icng  run,  their  natural  tendency 
would  be  to  put  more  emphasis  there, 
rather  than  on  limitless  expansion  of 
missile  forces.  All  that  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  should  hasten  this  process  by 
avoiding  depldyment  of  a  system  that  is 
really  useless  to  us  but  whose  mere  exist- 
ence can  easily  be  used  by  the  super- 
hawk  group  within  the  US.S.R.   as   a 
pretense  for  further  escalating  the  arms 
race. 

Here  is  oui'  chance,  perhaps,  to  break 
the  action-reaction  cycle  on  which  the 
arms  race  feeds  itself.  Even  if  it  is  an 
outside  chance  we  should  take  it.  par- 
ticularly, since  we  can  do  so  without  en- 
dangering our  own  security.  All  we  would 
have  to  do.  for  the  present  at  least,  is  to 
limit  otu-selves  to  testing  a  system  which 
in  the  final  analysis  we  may  find  does  not 
work  well  enough  to  deploy  anyway. 

Sixth,  I  wish  to  raise  the  issue  of  the 
fiscal  and  budgetaiy  impact  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  proposal.  As  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  know  from  experience 
that  the  "six  or  seven  bilUon  dollars' 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  "lliin  "  ABM 
system  will,  in  my  opinion,  escalate  to  a 
sum  several  times  that  amotmt. 

Once  deployed,  this  systems  substan- 
tial and  obvious  inadequacy  will  almost 
certainly  result  in  the  gradual  evolution 
of  a  "thick"  svstem  whose  cost  could  run 
from  $60  or  $80  billion  to  the  $400  billion 
which  has  been  projected  by  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  a  fonner  Secretary- 

of  the  Air  Force.  .  ^  .    ^    » 

As  one  who  has  always  tried  to  be  a 
watchdog  against  excessive,  unwise  and 
nonessential  spending.  I  see  the  Sale- 
guard  ABM  as  a  bottomless  pit  for  my 
constituents'  hard-earned  Ux  dollars.  As 
such  I  view  it  as  an  incurable  sore  on 
the  efforts  that  some  of  us  are  making  to 
balance  our  budget,  reduce  the  tax  load 
and  return  to  fiscal  responsibility. 

As  I  stated  in  my  introductoiy  re- 
marks. I  find  it  disappointing  that  most 
of  mv  fellow  fiscal  conservatives  who. 
like  me.  are  constantly  using  the  paring 
knife  on  wastefid  social  programs  refuse 
now  to  apply  their  fiscal  conservatism 
and  good  sense  to  the  MiUtarj-  Establish- 

'"we  are  now  spending  S80  billion  a 
year— S220  million  a  day— on  militaiT 
programs,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  Safe- 
guard svstem  could  veiT  quickly  expand 
this  sum  beyond  the  $100-billion-a-year 
level  As  a  fiscal  conservative.  T,  fear  that 
when  combined  with  ever-increasmg  de- 
mands for  medical,  welfare,  and  "social 
programs  in  general,  this  level  of  mih- 
taiy  spending  will  eventually  wreck  our 
economy.  ,  .  _ ... 

This  is  thp  sort  of  development  which 
might  well  bear  out  the  prediction  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
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state  who  predicted  that  the  capitalist 
nations  would  eventually  "spend  them- 
selves to  death."  Once  the  system  is  de- 
ployed, it  will  serve  as  a  bottomless  pit 
for  countless  billions  of  dollars  which  our 
over-burdened  budget,  and  our  over- 
burdened taxpayers,  cannot  afford. 

In  this  regard.  I  know  that  once  Safe- 
guard is  deployed,  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  for  this  body  to  pass  objective 
judgment  on  its  workability.  In  such  a 
heated  legislative  battle  as  this — in 
which  the  President,  the  Pentagon,  and 
so  many  proponents  are  putting  their 
reputations  and  their  sacred  honor  on 
the  line,  insisting  that  Safeguard  will 
work— there  will  be  a  great,  politically 
inspired  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
to  admit  at  some  time  in  the  future  that 
they  were  wrong  and  that  Safeguard  is, 
indeed,  an  Edsel. 

The  tendency,  I  fear,  will  be  to  pyra- 
mid a  mountain  of  fundamentally  un- 
workable, unproductive,  and  extremely 
expensive  ABM  hardware  rather  than 
admit  error  and  waste.  In  face  of  such  a 
possibility,  we  must  take  a  "go-slow"  at- 
titude about  deployment — until  we  know 
for  certain  that  we  do  want  to  deploy  this 
particular  system. 

Another  example.  In  which  I  made  un- 
heeded recommendations  to  "go  slow," 
involves  our  Polaris  submarine  fleet 
which  has  been  expanded  at  a  maximum 
rate  over  the  several  years  and  which  is 
now  having  to  be  converted  to  handle 
the  larger  Poseidon  missile  rather  than 
the  Polaris  missile.  We  have  known  for 
several  years  that  Poseidon  was  on  its 
way  and  that  Polaris  would  soon  be  "ob- 
solescent" by  today's  standards. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  a  mis- 
take to  build  no  Polaris  subs  at  all  while 
waiting  for  the  perfection  and  deploy- 
ment Df  Poseidon:  but  by  the  same  token. 
a  great  savings  to  the  economy  and  to 
military  spending  could  have  been  real- 
ized by  going  slow  on  the  Polaris-type 
subs  and  waiting  to  put  our  money  into 
the  Poseidon-type  sub  which  we  knew 
was  coming. 

Instead,  we  went  full  speed  ahead  with 
the  Polaris  subs  and  we  are  now  having 
to  spend  S50  to  $60  million  apiece  to  con- 
vert 31  Polaris  submarines  to  the  Posei- 
don system.  This  conversion  plan  alone 
will  cost  S2  billion— a  huge  sum  which 
could  be  spent  instead  to  purchase  a 
number  of  new  Poseidon-type  subs. 

I  can  easily  visualize  "secret"  memo- 
randums floating  around  the  Pentagon  in 
1979  which  suggest  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  Safeguard  is  to  sink  it  in  the 
ocean— the  solution  proposed  in  1969  for 
our  older  Polaris  submarines — rather 
than  be  saddled  with  its  huge  and  point- 
less costs  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

It  is  the  old  question  of  "haste  makes 
waste"  and  in  my  opinion  we  must  not 
make  that  mistake  vis-a-vis  the  gigantic 
Safeguard  program.  If  we  do,  we  are 
likely  to  find  ourselves  with  an  out- 
rageously expensive  white  elephant  on 
our  hands  which  is  not  convertible  to 
anything  at  all— at  a  great  and  damaging 
cost  to  our  economy. 

Seventh.  In  discussing  research  and 
development,  I  find  a  most  disturbing 
aspect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Safe- 
guard system  is  being  handled  vis-a-vis 
the  normal  procedure  of  developing,  test- 


ing,   procuring,    and    deploying    major 
weapons  systems. 

As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  learned  long 
ago  that  there  is  a  set  procedure  by  which 
a  weapons  system  must  grow  from  the 
status  of  an  obscure  scientific  concept 
to  the  status  of  deployment.  Experience 
has  proven  that  the  more  complicated 
the  system,  the  more  vital  it  is  not  to 
skip  or  not  to  violate  any  of  these  suc- 
cessive steps. 

In  a  nutshell,  these  stages  of  R.  &  D. 
are:  Basic  research,  exploratoi-y  devel- 
opment, advanced  development,  engi- 
neering development,  operational  sys- 
tems development,  and  management  and 
support. 

With  all  its  priority,  costing,  and  rush- 
ing ahead,  even  the  Manhattan  project 
followed  the  five  R.  &  D.  steps  with  the 
rather  special  exception  that  there  was 
only  the  one  Alamogordo  Trinity  Test- 
ing. If  this  test  had  not  been  near  fully 
successful,  the  two  flights  from  Tinian 
would  almost  certainly  not  have  left  as 
they  did. 

The  nuclear  sub  project  of  Admiral 
Rickover,  and  the  Polaris  missile  project 
of  Admiral  Rabom  similarly  followed 
the  five  R.  &  D.  steps  carefully.  The  dan- 
gers involved  made  it  natural  that  none 
of  the  five  steps  were  omitted,  although 
clearly  the  project  work  was  rushed.  An 
imtried  reactor  would  never  have  been 
considered  by  Admiral  Rickover  for  pro- 
curement and  deployment.  An  untested 
Polaris  missile  would  never  have  been  ap- 
proved for  massive  procurement  by  Ad- 
miral Rabom.  Yet,  this  is  just  the  sort 
of  hop-skip-jump  procedure  which  the 
Defense  Department  Is  following  with 
regard  to  the  infinitely  more  complex 
Safeguard  system. 

The  only  cases  of  which  I  have  been 
aware  of  successful  attempts  to  bypass 
any  of  the  normal  five  R.  &  D.  steps  in- 
volve the  B-29  program,  the  Russian 
T-34  tank  development  program  in  the 
early  1940's.  and  the  British  'Mark  I 
Star"  radar  system. 

All  other  systems  which  have  at- 
tempted to  violate  the  five  R.  &  D.  steps 
in  one  or  more  ways,  instead  of  saving 
time,  have  become  grossly  expensive  or 
completely  unworkable,  or  both.  Some 
celebrated  cases  today  involve  the  M-16 
rifle  and  the  TFX  aircraft.  But  the  worst 
current  example  is  probably  the  combus- 
tible casing  for  the  Sheridan  tank.  As 
a  result  of  faulty  R.  &  D.  procedures,  we 
now  have  a  billion-dollar  tank  without 
an  artillery  shell  that  can  safely  be  fired 
from  its  gun. 

In  the  case  of  the  Safeguard  system, 
my  observations  are  that  the  system  has 
proceeded  only  to  the  third  stage  of 
development,  which,  according  to  armed 
services  procurement  regulations  is  called 
advanced  development,  a  stage  which 
is  not  far  enough  along  the  line  to  per- 
mit procurement  or  deployment  of  hard- 
ware for  service  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  part  2,  title  4,  section  201  of 
the  Armed  Forces  procurement  regula- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  so  that  I  might  then 
refer  to  some  of  the  language  contained 
therein. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

4-201    DEFINITIONS 

(a)  The  followng  definitions  of  the  term 
"research  and  development"  are  those  set 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
reporting  of  research,  development,  and  en- 
gineering program  Information,  and  are  pri- 
marily designed  for  program  control.  To  en- 
able procurement  personnel  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  words  as  used  by  re- 
search and  development  personnel,  the  defi- 
nitions are  set  forth  here  for  Information 
purposes.  As  the  term  "research  and  develop- 
ment" Is  used  In  this  Regulation.  It  ordi- 
narily encompasses  only  the  first  four  of  the 
categories  s»t  forth  below.  The  definition  set 
forth  In  (5)  and  (6)  are  not  likely  to  coin- 
cide with  the  meaning  of  "research  and  de- 
velopment" as  that  term  Is  used  for  procure- 
ment purposes.  For  example,  "military  con- 
struction of  a  general  nature  unrelated  to 
specific  programs",  as  Included  In  (6)  below 
would  not  be  within  "research  and  develop- 
ment" for  procurement  purposes  In  the  case 
of  construction  of  recreation  facilities  at  an 
installation  used  exclusively  for  research  and 
development.  The  facts  of  a  particular  case, 
however,  may  be  such  that  (5)  and  (6)  be- 
low would  Include  a  procurement  which  sat- 
isfies the  procurement  meaning  of  the  term 
research  and  development. 

(1)  Research — Includes  all  effort  directed 
toward  Increased  knowledge  of  natural  phe- 
nomena and  environment  and  efforts  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  In  the  physi- 
cal, behavioral  and  social  sciences  that  have 
no  clear  direct  military  application.  It  would 
thus,  by  definition,  include  all  basic  re- 
search and.  In  addition,  that  applied  research 
directed  toward  the  expansion  of  knowledge 
in  various  scientific  areas.  It  does  not  In- 
clude efforts  directed  to  prove  the  feasibility 
of  solutions  of  problems  of  Immediate  mili- 
tary importance  or  tlme-orlented  Investi- 
gations and  developments. 

(2)  Exploratory  Development — Includes 
all  effort  directed  toward  the  solution  of 
specific  military  problems,  short  of  major  de- 
velopment projects.  This  type  of  effort  may 
vary  from  fairly  fundamental  applied  re- 
search to  quite  sophisticated  bread-board 
hardware  studv  programming  and  plan- 
ning efforts.  It  would  thus  Include  studies. 
Investigations  and  mlr.or  development  effort. 
The  dominant  characteristic  of  this  category 
of  effort  Is  that  It  be  pointed  toward  specific 
military  problem  areas  with  a  view  toward 
developing  and  evaluating  the  feasibility  and 
practicability  of  proposed  solutions  and  de- 
termining  their   parameters. 

(3)  Adavanced  Development — Includes  all 
effort  directed  toward  projects  which  have 
moved  Into  the  development  of  hardware 
for  experimental  or  operational  test.  It  Is 
characterized  by  line  item  projects  and  pro- 
gram control  is  exercised  on  a  project  basis.  A 
further  descriptive  characteristic  lies  in  the 
design  of  such  Items  being  directed  toward 
hardware  for  test  or  experimentation  as 
opposed  to  Items  designed  and  engineered 
for  eventual  Service  use. 

SrECIAL   TYPES   AND    METHODS  OF  PROCUREMENT 

(4)  Engineering  Development — Includes  all 
effort  directed  toward  those  development 
programs  being  engineered  for  Service  use 
but  which  have  not  yet  been  approved  for 
procurement  or  operation.  This  area  is  char- 
acterized by  major  line  item  projects  and  pro- 
gram control  will  be  exercised  by  review  of 
individual   projects. 

(5)  Operational  System  Development— In- 
".ludes  all  effort  directed  toward  develop- 
ment, engineering  and  test  of  systems,  sup- 
port progranas,  vehicle;  and  weapons  that 
have  been  approved  for  production  and  Serv- 
ice deployment.  This  area  is  included  for 
convenleace  in  considering  all  RDT&E  proj- 
ects. All  Items  In  this  area  are  major  line 
Item  projects  which  appear  as  RDT&E  Costs 
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of  Weapons  Systems  Elements  in  other  Pro- 
gram control  will  thus  be  exercised  by  re- 
view of  the  individual  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  m  each  Weapon  System  Ele- 
ment. ,  ,  J  ,, 
(6)  Management  and  Supporf— Includes  all 
effort  directed  toward  support  of  Installations 
or  operations  required  for  general  research 
and  development  use.  Included  would  be 
military  construction  of  a  general  nature  un- 
related to  specific  programs,  maintenance 
support  of  laboratories,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  test  ranges,  and  maintenance  of 
test  aircraft  and  ships.  Costs  of  laboratory 
personnel,  either  In-house  or  contract-oper- 
ated would  be  assigned  to  appropriate  proj- 
ects or  as  a  line  item  In  tlie  Research  Ex- 
ploratory Development,  or  Advanced  Develop- 
ment Program  areas,  as  appropriate.  Military 
construction  costs  directly  related  to  a  major 
development  program  will  be  included  m 
the  appropriate  element. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  according  to  the  DOD's  own  stand- 
ards and  regulations,  under  point  No. 
3,  known  as  advanced  development: 

A  further  descriptive  characteristic  lies  In 
the  design  of  such  Items  being  directed  to- 
ward hardware  for  test  or  experimentation 
as  opposed  to  items  designed  and  engi- 
neered for  eventual  service  use. 


Since  in  the  case  of  Safeguard,  many 
of  the  parts  of  the  various  component 
systems  have  not  even  been  built  in 
prototype  form,  much  less  tested  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  major  com- 
ponents, it  is  basic  logic  to  conclude 
that  Safeguard  as  a  weapons  system  is 
certainly  not  beyond  stage  3.  In  some 
regards,  it  has  not  even  reached  stage 
3  and  should,  therefore,  be  considered 
far  renioved  from  stage  5,  which  is  the 
first  point  at  which  the  regulations  speak 
of  "deployment"  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

Although  I  am  no  expert  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  seems  that  we  might  be  able  to 
give  some  sort  of  rating,  between  Nos. 
1  and  6.  to  each  of  the  major  compo- 
nents of  Safeguard.  Then  we  might  rea- 
son from  these  the  relative  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Since  this  is  too  technical  an  issue 
to  explore  in  detail  at  this  moment.  I 
shall  merely  express  my  interpretation 
of  the  matter  and  check  the  Record  in 
the  days  to  come  to  see  if  proponents 
can  prove  by  facts  and  figures  that  the 
various  major  components  of  Safeguard 
have  in  fact,  advanced  farther  than  the 
levels  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  which  I  attribute  to 
them.  If  a  component  is  in  the  early 
stage  of  a  certain  step  I  will  use  the  tenn 
"minus"  and  if  in  the  late  stage  the 
term  "plus." 
First.  The  Spartan  missile — Step  4. 
Second.  The  Spartan  guidance  and 
control  system— Step  3  plus. 

Third.    The    Sprint    missile — Step    3 
plus. 

Fourth.    The    Sprint    guidance    and 
control  system— Step  3  minus. 

Fifth.  The  PAR— long-range  radar- 
Step  4. 

Sixth.  The  MSR — short-range  radar- 
Step  3. 

Seventh.  The  master  computer — Step 
3  minus. 

Eighth.    The    master    command    and 
control  system— Step  3  minus. 
Ninth.  The  warheads — Step  4. 
For  the  simplest  reasons  of  logic,  the 
workability  of  such  a  complex  system 


cannot  be  glibly  presumed.  Without 
bringing  each  of  the  component  parts 
through  the  whole  R.D.T.  &  E.  procedure 
we  woiUd  be  deploying  Safeguard  on 
little  more  than  a  fanciful  presumption. 
The  burden  of  proof  of  Safeguard's 
workability  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
borne  by  proponents  who  recommend 
the  expenditure  of  billions  for  deploy- 
ment of  an  unproven  system. 

Eighth,  and  in  the  same  vein.  I  feel 
that  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  could  have  a  highly  coun- 
terproductive effect  of  diverting  re- 
search and  resources  away  from  pro- 
grams which  might  someday  produce  a 
truly  workable  ABM  system.  Such  a  sys- 
tem might  be  based  on  laser  beams,  on 
other  high-intensity  sources  of  sound 
or  light  or  on  force  fields  of  some  sort 
that  are  unknown  to  us  at  present.  Who 
knows  what  system  or  what  concept  is 
waiting  to  be  discovered  which  does  not 
suffer  from  the  foibles  which  so  many  of 
our  scientists  feel  are  inherent  to  a  pro- 
jectile system  such  as  the  Safeguard. 

In  this  regard.  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
plain  that  I  am  not  an  opponent  of 
ABM  per  se.  for  I  would  be  the  first  to 
want  a  protective  shield  over  this  great 
country  that  I  knew  would  work.  Though 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  U.S.S.R.  intends  to 
risk  nuclear  war  with  us  now  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  no  one  knows  what 
the  threat  might  be  5  or  10  or  20  years 
from  now — either  Russia,  or  more  likely 
China  or  even  from  some  other  nation 
not  now  a  nuclear  power. 

I  actively  support  efforts  to  continue 
ABM  research  and  view  deployment  of 
Safeguard  as  a  threat  to  this  research 
and  a  waste  of  precious  resources  on  a 
system  that  will  bog  down  of  its  own 
weight.  A  striking  parallel  can  be  seen 
in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Nike-Zeus  program 
for  which  many  of  Safeguard's  propo- 
nents were  clamouring  a  decade  ago. 
As  one  expert  told  the  stoi-y  so  clearly: 
It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  that,  had 
the  deployment  of  Nlke-Zeus  been  author- 
ized in  1960-61.  we  would  have  Just  about 
now  had  the  full  system  in  operational  readi- 
ness, after  spending  what  was  then  estimated 
as  $20  billion  and  could  have  been.  Judging 
by  analogy  with  other  large  weapon  systems, 
twice  as  much.  Considering  the  current  num- 
bers and  sophistication  of  offensive  missiles 
now  being  deploved  by  the  super-powers  it  is 
technically  certain  that  the  Nlke-Zeus  ABM 
svst«m  would  now  be  of  little  value. 


Full  deployment  of  Nike-Zeus  would 
certainly  have  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  improved— but  still  inadequate  and 
obsolescent— Safeguard  ABM  system. 
And  if  Safeguard  is  deployed  now.  it  will 
have  serious  and  perhaps  deadly  effect  on 
development  and  eventual  deployment 
of  a  truly  effective  ABM  system,  if  in- 
deed such  a  device  can  ever  be  created. 

Ninth,  and  in  connection  with  tlais 
matter  of  ABM  research,  let  me  raise  the 
specter  of  a  frightful  possibility  that  has 
not  yet  been  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Since  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
"fright  peddling"  by  the  proponents,  I 
feel  at  liberty  to  put  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot  and  peddle  a  bit  of  fear  and 
uncertainty  on  behalf  of  the  opponents. 
Maybe  as  a  result  of  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  some  of  my  colleagues  will  benefit 
by  a  balance  of  fear  within  their  analyti- 
cal processes  and  will  then  be  able  to 


look  at  the  Safeguard  more  objectively 
than  if  their  appetite  for  fear  is  bemg 
whetted  only  by  proponents  frightful 
hypotheses  of  what  the  Russians  might 
do  to  us  if  we  do  not  install  an  ABM  um- 
brella over  our  heads. 

My  countercharge  is  this:  What  if. 
while  we  are  deploying  expanding  and 
pyramiding  a  system  which— for  the 
many  reasons  I  have  stated— will  not 
work,  the  Soviets  are  in  the  meantime 
putting  all  of  their  resources  into  re- 
search and  development  of  a  new  con- 
cept which  10,  12,  or  15  years  from  now 
does  work. 

Visualize,  if  you  can.  the  situation  m 
1985  when  we  might  have  10.000  im- 
proved Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles 
blanketing  the  country,  feebly  facing 
perhaps  30.000  Soviet  warheads.  The 
arithmetic  of  the  situation  will  still  cax-ry 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  this  is 
no  defense  at  all  against  the  U.S.S.R.  if 
she  should  decide  like  a  mad  dog  to  at- 
tack i'i=.  This  would  be  true  even  if  our 
missiles  are  100  percent  reliable  and  100 
percent  effective,  which  they  would  not 
be,  of  course. 

But  what  if.  by  contrast,  the  Russians 
have  spent  the  time  and  the  resources 
between  1969  and  1985  not  in  burdening 
themselves  with  a  white  elephant  but 
rather  in  finding  and  perfecting  a  sys- 
tem which  really  does  work. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are  al- 
ready indications  that  they  have  stopped 
deploymg  their  Golash  ABM  system 
arourid  Moscow  and  are  looking  for 
something  thai  will  work.  They  have,  no 
doubt,  done  their  arithmetic  and  reahze 
that — similar  to  the  figures  which  apply 
to  our  Safeguard — even  a  50-peicent  ef- 
fectiveness from  a  system  that  is  80  per- 
cent reliable  will  still  do  them  no  good 
at  all  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

So.  apparently,  they  have  found  the 
good  sense  to  stop  kicking  their  dead 
horse  and  to  go  out  looking  for  a  better 
one.  If  by  their  commonsense  efforts  in 
this  regard  they  jump  ahead  of  us  during 
the  next  decade — while  massive  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  detracts  from  realistic 
R.  &  D.  efforts  into  other  concepts  of 
ABM — then  it  is  the  proponents  of  Safe- 
guard who  will  have  deprived  us  of  what- 
ever ABM  protection  we  might  nesd  in 
years  to  come. 

I  am  one  who  wants  to  see  this  coun- 
try- spend  whatever  money  is  necessary 
in  research  either  to  prove  or,  more 
likely,  to  disprove  the  feasibility  of  Safe- 
guard and  then  to  get  on  to  looking  for 
something  better,  if  such  a  thing  exists. 
Tenth,  as  a  further  matter  of  military 
strategy  and  programing.  I  fear  that 
deployment  of  a  hugely  expensive  ABM 
system  could  vei-y  easily  squeeze  out  or 
seriously  undermine  other  important 
militarj'  programs  and  place  our  total 
militar>'  posture  out  of  balance. 

If,  as  I  have  contended,  nuclear  war 
will  not  be  chanced  by  the  nuclear 
powers,  then  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  wUl  likely  be  other  types  of  wars 
and  conflicts  of  various  descriptions 
which  fall  shoit  of  nuclear  holocaust.  I 
personally  shall  oppose  such  involve- 
ment wherever  possible.- but  I  am  prac- 
tical enough  to  realize  thai  they  will  most 
probably  occur  from  time  to  time. 

The  type  of  war  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, the  one  we  are  constantly  in  danger 
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of  having  to  fight  again  in  Korea,  the 
ones  we  are  "secretly"  fighting  in  Laos 
and  Thailand,  the  conflict  that  is  fester- 
ing in  the  Middle  East,  the  unsettled 
situation  throughout  Latin  America — 
all  give  evidence  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  we  shall  have  to  be  spending  large 
sums  on  "brushfire"  wars.  And,  too,  it  is 
a  well-accepted  principle  that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  such  conflicts  is  to  be 
eminently  well  prepared  for  them.  The 
fiscal  impact  of  Safeguard  will  certainly 
detract  from  our  ability  to  maintain 
preparedness  in  this  respect. 

With  the  growing  sentiment  in  Con- 
gre3s  and  in  the  country  for  a  ceiling  or  a 
basic  reduction  in  mihtary  spending,  the 
deployment  of  a  very  expensive  ABM 
system  of  very  doubtful  reliability  would 
seem  to  me  to  gobble  up  a  topheavy 
share  of  totp.l  military  spending. 

My  educated  guess  is  that  there  are 
many  military  men  who  would  like  to 
speak  out  against  ABM  on  the  grounds 
that  it  presents  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
gee  to  all  military  programs  that  are  de- 
signed to  assure  preparedness  for  con- 
ventional warfare  and  for  the  necessary 
maintenance,  modernization,  and  per- 
fection of  our  offensive  deterrent  forces. 

As  a  practical  military  man,  I  think 
I  would  be  more  interested,  for  example, 
in  spending  the  necessary  time,  effort, 
and  money  in  making  sure  our  Minute- 
man  system  as  a  whole  is  not  in  the  in- 
operative condition  of  the  missile  that 
failed  to  launch  on  four  successive  occa- 
sions. What  we  need  here  is  a  bit  more 
horsesense  thinking,  more  first  things 
first  in  terms  of  military  priorities. 

Eleventh.  I  have  come  to  feel  a  certain 
cynicism  and  disgust  for  the  whole  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  Safeguard 
proposal,  because  I  find  that  it  was  in 
the  beginning — and  is  becoming  more 
and  more — oriented  toward  politics  than 
toward  considerations  of  national  secu- 
rity. Frankly,  I  feel  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration made  its  initial  recommen- 
dation for  deployment  because  it  was 
politically  afraid  not  to  do  so.  I  think  it 
was  afraid  to  approach  either  the  1970 
congressional  elections  or  the  1972  na- 
tional elections  subject  to  charges  of 
having  allowed  an  "ABM  gap"  to  de- 
velop. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Nixon  has 
vivid  memories  of  the  "missile  gap" 
psychosis  employed  so  effectively  by 
President  John  Kennedy  to  defeat  him 
for  the  Presidency  in  1960.  President 
Nixon  needed  political  insurance  against 
any  similar  occurrence  in  1970  and  1972 
and  in  my  opinion  rested  his  decision 
heavily  on  political  grounds. 

To  use  a  modern  phrase,  this  sort  of 
self-serving  political  motivation  "turns 
me  off."  I  frankly  do  not  want  to  vote 
for  a  program  that  will  cost  billions,  that 
is  of  dubious  reliability,  and  that  may 
hurt  rather  than  promote  oui"  national 
security,  when  my  careful  observations 
tell  me  that  this  program  is  being  pro- 
posed for  reasons  which  are  basically 
rolitical. 

In  making  this  point,  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  totally  critical  of  the  President  and 
the  administration.  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
advisers  are  victims  of  a  situation  which 
has  built  up  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
in  a  very  real  sense  I  feel  sorry  for  them 
that  they  find  themsleves  locked  into  a 


position  of  having  to  propose  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  which  they  know 
is  defective  and  Ineffective  by  its  very 
nature.  I  know  the  President  wishes  he 
had  the  political  breathing  room  to  do 
otherwise. 

Twelfth,  I  wish  to  challenge  the  argu- 
ment offered  by  proponents  that  they 
must  test  the  Safeguard  system  on  the 
site  on  which  it  will  eventually  be  de- 
ployed— rather  than  out  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean — in  order,  first,  to  obtain  a  realis- 
tic idea  of  its  performance  at  that  lo- 
cation and,  second,  in  order  to  save 
money  by  having  it  already  installed  on 
the  proper  site  if  it  does  prove  to  be  work- 
able. 

I  shall  try  to  demonstrate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  are  hollow  and  faulty 
arguments.  They  actually  constitute  a 
"nonthink"  position  for  the  proponents 
in  view  of  the  real-life  situation  to  be 
faced  when  we  talk  about  testing  such 
a  system  and  proving  that  it  will  w^ork. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  the  position 
that  before  we  make  a  final  judgment 
on  an  ABM  system  we  should  see  all  of 
its  component  parts  function  as  a  unit 
under  conditions  which  simulate  as  close- 
ly as  possible  the  attack  against  which 
it  is  designed  to  protect. 

In  the  case  of  Safeguard,  this  "final 
judgment"  of  which  I  speak  would  be 
the  foundation  upon  which  this  country 
might  proceed  to  invest  tens  or  even 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  ABM 
sites  and  hardware  in  the  years  to  come. 
So,  it  should  be  a  realistic  test  which 
leads  us  to  the  final  decision.  Otherwise, 
we  rim  the  risk  of  total  waste. 

The  charge  I  make  is  that  we  cannot 
stage  such  tests  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota.  To  be  certain  of  whether  we  do 
not  have  a  white  elephant  on  our  hands. 
we  would  have  to  deploy  a  number  of 
Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  at  a  site. 
hook  them  into  both  the  long-range  and 
short-range  radar  systems,  tie  those  sys- 
tems into  the  master  computers  and  the 
command  apparatus  and  then  tell  the 
Safeguard  operators  something  like  this: 

"At  any  time  during  the  next  6  months, 
day  or  night,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
defend  against  surprise  attack  from  Min- 
uteman,  Polaris,  Poseidon,  and  whatever 
other  missiles  we  see  fit  to  launch,  in- 
cluding MIRV.  The  direction  from  which 
the  attacks  are  launched,  the  time  of  at- 
tack, the  decoy  techniques  and  the  num- 
bers of  missiles  will  constitute  an  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  a  Soviet  'first-strike' 
attack.  Only  the  nuclear  warheads  will 
be  lacking." 

Then,  on  some  unannounced  day  or 
night,  within  the  confines  of  an  hour  or 
two,  we  would  then  actually  have  to 
launch  at  least  two  dozen  ICBM's  and 
SLM's  from  varying  distances  at  targets 
within  the  guarded  area  to  see  how  many 
of  those  could  be  "killed"  by  a  similar 
number  of  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles 
actually  launched  at  the  incoming  dum- 
my warheads.  The  "kills"  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  the  distance  by  which  each  imarmed 
ABM  missile  missed  its  target,  Since  sim- 
ulation wculd  be  at  a  maximum,  the 
results  of  the  test  would  contain  enough 
realistic  data  on  which  to  base  a  valid 
judgment. 

Ihis  would  not  be  true  of  the  sort 


of  testing  that  could  or  would  be  done 
in  North  Dakota  or  Montana.  ICBM's 
and  SLM's  would  not  actually  be  fired 
at  the  sites  under  protection,  and  ABM 
missiles  would  not  be  fired  at  the  incom- 
ing dummy  warheads.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious; political  risk  and  public  opinion 
would  not  allow  it;  there  would  be  too 
much  danger  of  stray  missiles  falling 
into  towns,  cities,  or  other  populated 
areas. 

Instead,  the  whole  routine  of  "testing" 
would  be  to  run  tapes  through  the  com- 
puters to  simulate  incoming  w^arheaus 
and  other  tapes  to  simulate  Safeguard 
and  Sprint  launching — with  the  result 
that  we  would  still  not  know  whether  the 
system  really  works  under  stress. 

In  effect,  proponents  want  us  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  by  its  very  nature  would 
preclude  realistic  testing.  They  will  then 
come  back  next  year  and  in  succeeding 
years,  ad  infinitum,  asking  for  addi- 
tional authorization  and  money  to  deploy 
additional  sites — always  without  any 
hard  proof  that  the  many  component 
parts  of  Safeguard  will  work  as  a  sys- 
tem under  battle-like  conditions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  might 
be  victimized  by  Safeguard  in  the  same 
way  as  we  were  in  the  infamous  case  of 
the  torpedoes  the  Navy  tried  to  use 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  early  stages 
of  World  War  II.  After  launching  these 
torpedoes  against  Japanese  ships,  our 
submarine  crews  could  hear  them 
thump  against  the  sides  of  the  target 
vessels:  but  no  explosions  and  no  sinking 
of  enemy  tonnage  ever  occurred. 

The  fact  is  that  a  simple  torpedo, 
which  had  been  fully  "lab  tested"  by  the 
experts,  regularly  failed  to  detonate. 
These  experts,  in  their  haste  to  deploy  a 
torpedo,  had  felt  that  if  they  could  make 
their  weapon  work  on  the  drawing  board 
and  if  the  bench-model  prototype 
seemed  to  work  as  designed,  then  the 
real  weapon  would  work,  too. 

But  it  did  not  work,  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  this  result  of  fuzzy 
R.  &  D.  thinking  and  hasty  deployment 
might  have  cost  us  the  war. 

So.  I  implore  my  colleagues,  let  us  not 
chance  the  same  mistake.  Let  us  not  al- 
low proponents  to  argue  unchallenged 
the  faulty  proposition  that  paper  testing 
and  simulated  prototype  testing  in  Mon- 
tana is  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
realistic  testing  at  the  Kwajalein  test 
site  in  the  Pacific — where  real  Spartan 
and  Sprint  missiles  can  be  launched 
against  a  surprise  attack  of  ICBM's  and 
SLM's,  lacking  only  the  nuclear  war- 
heads which  we  hope  will  never  have  to 
be  used.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Safe- 
guard is  a  supercomplex  interconnection 
of  at  least  seven  major  components,  not 
one  of  which — as  I  explained  in  point 
No.  7  of  these  remarks — has  yet  been 
proven  acceptable  for  deployment  vmder 
the  normal  rules  of  R.D.T.  &  E. 

To  me,  these  commonsense  observa- 
tions relative  to  testing  make  short  shrift 
of  the  "economy"  argument  which  pro- 
ponents offer  for  deploying  prototypes 
on  the  spot  where  eventual  permanent 
deployment  is  anticipated.  As  explained, 
proper  and  realistic  testing  cannot  and 
will  not  be  conducted  at  those  sites.  This 
kills  any  argument  for  economy  because 
it  allows  for  the  strong  possibility  that 
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the  entire  system  will  be  totally  unwork- 
able and  thus  totally  uneconomic. 

Thirteenth,  I  would  like  briefly  to  take 
issue  with  those  who  argue  that  "Be- 
cause we  were  able  to  put  men  on  the 
moon,  we  can  certainly  build  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  in  a  way  that  will 
work." 

As  I  have  explained  In  previous  argu- 
ments, this  may  well  be  so:  but  we  should 
test  and  prove  it  out  as  a  technological 
fact  before  deploying.  Also,  as  I  have 
said,  even  if  It  "works"  in  the  technical 
sense,  Safeguard  may  not  be  capable  of 
doing  the  job  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
warheads  potentially  involved  in  a  nu- 
clear exchange.  Furthermore,  as  stated, 
the  Safeguard  program  may  be  the  very 
factor  that  diverts  our  scientists  from  de- 
veloping a  system  that  will  work. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  a  fallacy  to  pre- 
sume that  Safeguard  will  work  because 
we  are  as  capable  of  making  it  work  as 
we  are  of  putting  men  on  the  moon. 

The  manned  missions  which  NASA  has 
handled  so  masterfully  involve  only  one 
missile  launch  at  a  time.  Each  of  these 
rockets  is  specially  prepared  and  individ- 
ually installed  on  the  launch  pad  several 
weeks  before  blastoff.  Each  then  receives 
the  almost  undivided  attention  of  the  en- 
tire multibillion-dollar  worldwide  NASA 
complex,  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
scientists  and  technicians.  Finally,  each 
rocket  is  subject  to  a  highly  elaborate 
countdown  of  190  hours — with  several 
built-in  "hold"  periods — before  it  is 
launched. 

I  say  that  it  is  not  good  thinking  to 
draw  general  comparisons  and  hold  pre- 
sumptions from  the  admittedly  spectacu- 
lar successes  of  the  NASA  manned  space 
programs  and  apply  them  to  a  system 
which,  by  contrast,  would  involve  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  highly  sophisticated 
rockets,  each  one  attuned  to  a  hair-trig- 
ger where  the  mere  concepts  of  "count- 
down"  and  a  "hold"  is  totally  self-defeat- 
ing. 

Fourteenth.  I  take  issue  with  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  suggest  that  although 
Safeguard  may  be  useless  against  a  So- 
viet first  sti-ike,  it  is  nonetheless  a  good 
investment  against  the  possibility  of  a 
Red  Chinese  first  strike. 

The  military  and  strategic  facts  of  life 
do  not  support  this  sort  of  logic.  In  the 
first  place  a  Chinese  attack  would  be  a 
"madnjan"  attack,  conducted  with  the 
knowledge  that  massive  retaliation  on 
China  would  result.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  Chinese  would  not  have  the  capacity 
to  diminish  our  retaliatory  capacity  to 
any  significant  extent,  if  at  all,  and  would 
instead  try  to  devastate  as  much  of  our 
population,  our  industry  and  our  com- 
merce as  possible. 

That  kind  of  attack  would  be  launched 
at  our  coastal  areas  where  most  of  our 
large  cities  are  situated  and  where  huge 
amounts  of  our  industry  and  commerce 
is  to  be  found.  The  attack  would  come 
not  from  a  handfull  of  ICBM's  that  are 
projected  for  the  Chinese  arsenal  in  the 
mid-1970's  but  from  a  handful  of  sub- 
marines or  even  freighters  or  fishing  ves- 
sels— or  a  combination  of  all  three — 
stationed  right  off  our  coasts  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

In  such  a  situation,  even  obsolete  or 


obsolescent  subsonic,  short-ranged  mis- 
siles could  be  used  with  virtually  no 
warning  at  all.  Under  these  conditions, 
Safeguard  would  be  totally  useless.  There 
might  be  some  other  defense  against  such 
a  sea-based  coastal  attack:  but  whatever 
that  may  be,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Safeguard.  Since  this  system  cannot  be 
linked  realistically  to  the  kind  of  attack 
that  we  might  logically  expect  from  the 
Red  Chinese,  proponents  should  not  be 
allowed  to  justify  it  on  that  basis. 

May  I  point  out,  parenthetically,  that 
one  of  the  factors  which  originally 
caused  me  to  question  the  feasibility  of 
the  Safeguard  system  was  the  apparent 
inability  of  its  proponents  to  state  clear- 
ly the  kind  of  attack  against  which  it  is 
supposed  to  protect  and  by  precisely 
whom  this  attack  is  to  be  launched.  The 
illogic  of  linking  Safeguard  to  a  Red 
Chinese  attack  describes  eloquently  the 
illogic  of  Safeguard  itself. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  cold 
war  aspects  of  the  ABM  program.  I  make 
these  observations  in  view  of  the  urgent 
need  I  see  for  slowing  down  the  arms  race 
and  for  cooling  down  world  tensions,  the 
alternative  to  which  is  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  cold  war  and  a  further  polari- 
zation of  the  peoples  of  the  world  into 
hostile  camps  bent  on  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

As  I  have  tried  to  indicate  at  several 
points  in  this  address,  I  feel  that  both 
we  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  developed  nu- 
clear forces  of  such  fearful  potential  that 
neither  of  us  will  now  or  in  the  foresee- 
able future  risk  atomic  war. 

If  this  is  a  correct  conclusion,  then 
the  contest  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  world  will  be  won — or 
lost — in  the  battle  for  men's  minds — on 
the  battlefields  of  ideas,  of  economics,  of 
internal  progress,  and  of  fiscal  stability. 
As  I  see  it,  we  cannot  hope  to  defeat 
communism  militarily  because  to  do  so 
would  be  to  invite  our  own  destruction  as 
well.  That  being  the  case,  we  should  look 
for  nonmilitary  means  of  winning  this 
competition. 

On  five  different  occasions  in  recent 
years.  I  have  visited  Russia  and  have  seen 
in  the  Russian  people  the  best  bet  for  our 
success  over  the  Soviet  system.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  remains  a  dic- 
tatorship, it  is  not  and  cannot  be  com- 
pletely unresponsive  to  the  thinking  of 
the  Russian  jieople.  They  are  the  cnly 
ones  who  can — and  will,  if  we  help 
them — change  the  face  of  Soviet  com- 
munism and  help  make  the  world  a  safer 
place  in  vhich  to  live. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
communism  will  never  change  and  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  forever  be  the  same 
society  over  which  Stalin  presided.  My 
five  visits  to  Russia  since  1955  have 
proved  to  me  that  there  has  indeed  been 
great  change. 

I  know,  too,  that  there  is  potential  for 
much  more  change  among  a  people  only 
5  percent  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  educated,  and  most  of  whom — like 
their  restless  neighbors  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— are  enough  like  us  in  their  human 
characteristics  and  aspirations  to  be  our 
potential  aUies —  if  we  will  only  find  some 
way  to  bring  them  into  tlie  mainstream 


of  Western  civilization  and  show  them 
the  superior  system  we  have  in  compari- 
son to  the  one  under  which  they  now 
exist. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  real  bat- 
tle against  communism  will  not  be  won 
by  ABM  systems  or.  by  how  much  more 
"overkill"  we  can  develop.  It  will  be 
won  or  lost — on  the  battlefield  of  ideas, 
of  economics,  of  internal  progress,  and 
development  and  of  fiscal  stability.  If  in 
the  process  of  chasing  the  dream — the 
perhaps  impossible  dream  of  nuclear  in- 
vulnerability—we wreck  our  economy, 
unbalance  our  overall  military  posture, 
and  distract  ourselves  from  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  competition,  then  commu- 
nism may  well  win  by  default  over  the 
forces  of  individual  liberty,  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  of  self-determination. 

In  conclusion,  the  argument  I  am  mak- 
iiog  is  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
proUferation  of  nuclear  weaponry  be- 
comes useless  at  best  and  counterpro- 
ductive at  worst.  I  explained  earlier  how 
ABM  systems  will  have  a  tendency  to 
multiply  offensive  weapons  deployment 
beyond  all  reason,  thus  adding  to  the 
dilenuna  rather  than  detracting  from  it. 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  see  more  of 
our  attention  directed  toward  the  non- 
military  aspects  of  the  competition  with 
the  U.S.S.R..  for  that  is  where  our  real 
strength  lies — and  where  the  real  Soviet 
weakness  lies. 

As  strong  as  Russia  is  militarily,  her 
Communist  government  could  probably 
not  survive  the  effects  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  of  a  free  press  or  freedom 
of  speech  as  we  know  it:  yet  we  are 
spending  no  money,  no  time,  and  no  effort 
on  strategy  aimed  at  promoting  the 
growth  of  a  fiee  press  or  of  free  speech 
in  Rijssia.  Perhaps  such  an  effort  would 
not  be  fruitful;  but  in  terms  of  the  poten- 
tial benefits,  it  would  be  at  least  worth  an 
effort.  At  least  it  would  point  us  in  the 
right  direction  in  our  efforts  to  undo 
communism,  rather  than  up  the  blind 
alley  which  is  being  suggested  by  pro- 
ponents of  Safeguard. 

As  many  nuclear  bombs  as  the  Soviets 
have,  their  v.hole  economic  sy.-tem  could 
be  transformed  by  increased  demands 
by  their  people  for  a  broad  system  of 
work  incentives;  yet  we  are  doing  next 
to  nothing,  either  in  terms  of  brain 
power  or  money,  to  encourage  this 
movement  within  the  U.S.S.R.  What  is 
happening  there  in  the  line  of  economic 
t.anjformaticn  seems  almost  to  occur 
desrite  us  rather  than  as  a  result  of  our 
encouragement. 

AG  challenging  as  the  U.S.S.R.  has  be- 
come politically',  rcicntifically.  and  eco- 
nomically, we  fail  to  recognize  and  to 
act  en  the  one  major  flaw  by  which  th3 
v.hole  system  might  te  made  to  crumble. 
That  flaw  is  the  flaw  of  communism  it- 
self; namely,  its  incapacity  to  offer  free- 
dom, ci\'il  liberties,  and  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  to  the  people  withcut 
bringing  about  its  own  destruction. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  such  a  vulneiable 
spot  in  the  Soviet  armor,  we  must  direct 
our  efforts,  our  talents,  and  our  energies 
toward  that  spot.  We  mu?t  somehow 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  we  can 
show  the  Russian  people  the  benefits  of 
cur    free-world    institutions — material, 
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spiritual,  social,  economic,  and  govern- 
mental and  they  in  turn  will  defeat  com- 
munism for  us,  not  by  revolution,  but 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  gradiial  de- 
mands which,  when  answered,  will  cause 
Russia  to  outgrow  her  Communist  sys- 
tem and  diminish  her  threat  to  our  way 
of  life. 

Contrary  to  popular  notions  of  the 
professional  anti-Communists,  I  picture 
such  a  development  as  not  only  possible 
but  almost  inevitable  in  a  basically 
wealthy  and  educated  nation  such  as 
Russia,  if  we  will  only  stoke  the  fires  of 
freedom  and  human  rights  that  already 
reside  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  at 
this  point  that  in  my  visits  to  Russia 
on  5  different  occasions,  I  could  note 
the  differences  that  have  accurred  from 
year  to  year. 

When  Stalin  grew  to  power,  he  grew 
in  the  midst  of  ignorance,  want,  and 
povetry:  but  that  situation  no  longer 
exists  In  Russia.  Today  I  would  say  that 
95  percent,  or  perhaps  more,  of  Rus- 
sian adults  can  read  and  write;  and 
they  are  becoming  curious.  They  want 
to  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  why 
it  is  that  they  do  not  prosper  as  much 
as  we  do. 

As  I  l^ave  stated,  that  situation  is 
going  to  continue  to  evolve  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  all  we  need  to  do  is  en- 
courage it.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
Russian  people,  on  the  whole,  do  not 
want  war  any  more  than  we  do.  I  heard 
on  the  radio  awhile  ago  that  President 
Nixon  used  almost  the  identical  words 
I  have  been  using  now  for  the  past  10 
or  12  years  as  to  the  possibilities  of  our 
living  side  by  side  with  the  Russians, 
without  In  any  manner  embracing  any 
part  of  their  system. 

It  should  be  clear  from  what  I  have 
said  here  that  my  opposition  to  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  is  not  Intended  as  an 
appeasement  of  communism.  I  abhor  it 
and  want  to  see  it  extinguished  from 
this  planet.  Actually,  what  I  am  search- 
ing for  is  a  more  effective  and  more 
realistic  sort  of  anticommunism  than 
"ABM-ism"  or  "overklll-ism." 

My  complaint  is  that  the  narrow,  un- 
imaginative, type  of  anticommunism  we 
practice  today  fails  even  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  essential  nature  of  the  cold 
war:  namely,  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
"battle  for  men's  minds."  We  not  only 
l&cTs.  a  positive  policy  for  winning  the 
minds  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  but  we  seem  to  follow  poli- 
cies at  times  which  deliberately  and 
needlessly  tend  to  drive  them  into  the 
arms  of  their  Soviet  masters  by  isolat- 
ing them  and  alienating  them  from  the 
influences  of  Western  civilization  and 
current  events. 

As  long  as  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  nar- 
row policy  of  military  confrontation  and 
arms  competition  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  is  a  frustrating, 
costly,  and  highly  dangerous  "coexist- 
ence" with  communism.  At  a  cost  of  $80 
to  $100  billion  a  year  this  sort  of  per- 
petual coexistence  with  communism  will 
mean  the  eventual  downfall  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  the  American  morale. 

In  the  25  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  have  spent  approximately  a 
trillion  dollars  to  build  up  our  military 


might  and  to  protect  our  territory  and 
the  territory  of  our  allies  from  attack 
by  the  Communists.  I  feel  that  the  tre- 
mendous overkill  we  now  possess  in  the 
form  of  more  than  10,000  nuclear  war- 
heads which  can  be  delivered  from  sub- 
marines, aircraft  carriers,  underground 
ICBM  missile  silos,  mobile  missile  car- 
riers, and  by  supersonic  bombers  and 
rocket  bases  scattered  all  around  the 
world  is  sufficient  to  Insure  us  against 
a  first-strike  attack  by  anyone  but  an 
absolute  madman. 

Since  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  is  no 
deterrent  to  a  madman,  it  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  add  meaningfully  to  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  the  vast  array  of  arma- 
ments I  mentioned  above.  We  should  not 
upset  our  economy  to  set  up  an  imagi- 
nary defense  against  a  madman  who 
probably  does  not  exist — and  who.  if  he 
does  exist,  cannot  be  defended  against 
by  present  concepts  of  ABM. 


THE  H-BOMB  CONTROVERSY  AND 
THE  ABM  CONTROVERSY:  AN 
ANALOGY  AND  THE  LESSONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
one  observer  has  made  the  point  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between 
the  debate  surrounding  the  ABM  decision 
today  and  the  debate  that  raged  inside 
the  administration  around  the  decision 
to  build  the  hydrogen  bomb  in  1949-50. 

For  example,  columnist  Joseph  Alsop 
has  pointed  out  that  in  the  debate  over 
the  development  of  the  H-bomb  in  the 
late  forties : 

The  prime  arguments  against  the  H-bomb 
that  were  used  by  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 
were  precisely  the  arguments  now  being  used 
by  the  ABM's  scientist-opponents.  Oppen- 
heimer said:  (a)  that  the  H-bomb  would  not 
work:  (b)  that  it  would  be  inordinately  ex- 
pensive to  develop;  (c)  that  development 
would  only  Increase  the  instability  of  the 
world  balance  of  power  ...  As  anyone  can 
now  see,  he  was  nonetheless  dead  wrong  on 
all  three  points.  Later  he  admitted  as  much. 

Alsop  later  asked  Oppenheimer  why  he 
has  been  so  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
H-bomb  would  not  work,  and  Oppen- 
heimer replied : 

I  guess  I  concluded  it  wouldn't  work  be- 
cause I  wanted  it  so  much  not  to  work. 

In  the  recent  ABM  book  which  they 
edited  and  to  which  they  contributed, 
Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner  and  Mr.  Abram 
Chayes  denied  that  there  was  any  basic 
analogy  between  the  ABM  controversy 
and  the  H-bomb  controversy.  This  is 
what  they  said: 

It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  about  the  kind 
of  question  here  involved.  Some  people  have 
thought  it  analogous  to  the  technical  issues 
surrounding  the  decision  to  go  forward  with 
the  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  In 
that  instance,  it  is  pointed  out,  a  substan- 
tial and  respected  portion  of  the  scientific 
community  opposed  a  high-priority  effort  to 
develop  the  H-bomb.  But  in  the  hydrogen 
bomb  controversy  the  scientific  issue  was 
whether  a  spwciflc  design  concept  could  in 
priiiciple  ever  be  developed  into  a  workable 
weapon.  That  question  could  be  and  was  re- 
solved by  additional  theoretical  calculations: 
and,  in  fact,  though  this  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated, the  original  concept  was  demon- 
strated to  be  unworkable. 

Because  I  thought  it  important  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  a  valid  analogy 


between  the  ABM  and  H-bomb  contro- 
versies, I  wrote  parallel  letters  to  Dr. 
Wiesner  and  Mr.  Chayes.  in  which  I 
posed  the  following  question: 

Could  you  give  me  the  sovirce  or  sources 
for  your  statement  that  there  was  little 
scientific  controversy  over  the  program  for 
production  and  deployment  of  hydrogen 
weapons,  and  that  the  real  issue  In  the  con- 
troversy was  "whether  a  specific  design  con- 
cept could  in  principle  ever  be  developed 
into  a  workable  weapon"? 

In  addition  to  writing  to  Messrs.  Wies- 
ner and  Chayes,  I  also  wrote  letters  to 
Dr.  Edward  Teller  and  Adm.  Lewis 
Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  asking  them  for 
their  comments  on  the  statement  made 
by  Chayes  and  Wiesner,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  exists  an 
analogy,  in  their  judgment,  between  the 
ABM  debate  and  the  H-bomb  debate. 

I  also  checked  back  through  the  record 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
through  the  literature  dealing  with  the 
story  of  the  H-bomb. 

My  research  and  the  replies  I  received 
convinced  me  that  the  parallel  between 
the  arguments  offered  against  the  H- 
bomb  in  the  late  forties  and  the  argu- 
ments today  being  advanced  against  the 
deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem is  even  more  marked  than  Mr.  Alsop 
Indicated  in  his  column. 

Among  other  things,  it  was  argued: 

First,  that  our  development  of  the  H- 
bomb  would  escalate  the  arms  lace  by 
encouraging  the  Soviets  to  match  our 
development; 

Second,  that  it  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  achieve  any  meaningful  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  on  arms  control; 

Third,  that  it  would  make  nuclear  war 
more  likely  rather  than  less  likely; 

Fourth,  that  we  should  delay  embark- 
ing on  the  H-bomb  program  while  we 
sounded  out  the  Russians  on  arms  con- 
trol: and 

Fifth,  that,  in  any  case,  1  or  2  years' 
delay  would  not  make  any  serious  dif- 
ference. 

One  need  only  substitute  the  word 
ABM  for  H-bomb  to  realize  the  amazing 
and  frightening  similarity  between  to- 
day s  catalog  of  antl-ABM  arguments 
and  the  1949  catalog  of  anti-H-bomb 
arguments. 

The  five-page  joint  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Wiesner  and  Chayes 
In  my  reply  to  my  query  made  no  conces- 
sions, however,  to  the  existence  of  an 
analogy  between  the  H-bomb  controversy 
and  the  ABM  controversy. 

Instead,  they  repeated  their  statement 
that  'In  the  hydrogen  bomb  controversy 
the  scientific  Issue  was  whether  a  spe- 
cific design  concept  could  ever  be  devel- 
oped into  a  workable  weapon." 

They  further  stated  that  the  October 
29,  1949,  report  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission "only  opposed — party  on  extra- 
scientific  grounds — a  crash  program  for 
the  development  of  the  'super,'  based 
on  the  design  concept  then  available. " 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Wiesner  and  Mr. 
Chayes  that  the  central  issue  in  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  controversy  had  to  do  with 
the  feasibility  of  the  design  concept  orig- 
inally proposed,  Is  In  such  flagrant  con- 
tradiction with  the  public  record  that  it 
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Is  hard  to  brieve  their  error  was  a  prod- 
uct of  simple  ignorance. 

I  leave  it  to  others  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  the  facts  and  the  docu- 
ments I  shall  here  set  forth. 

One  can  only  hope  that  they  were 
somewhat  less  reckless  with  their  facts 
where  the  facts  are  not  a  matter  of  un- 
challengeable public  record. 

THE     REAL     HISTORY     OF     THE     H-BOMB 
CONTROVERSY 

In  his  reply  to  my  letter,  Admiral 
Strauss  asserted: 

There  are  striking  parallels  between  the 
debate  on  the  ABM  and  the  debate  on  the 
fusion  bomb  ten  years  ago. 

Recapitulating,  point  by  point,  the 
arguments  that  were  made  against  the 
H-bomb  program  by  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  scientists.  Admiral 
Strauss  added : 

These  points  are  not  In  accord  with  the 
emphasis  In  the  book  |the  Wiesner-Chayes 
book)  that  "the  scientific  Issue"  concerns 
only  the  feasibility  of  an  initial  design  con- 
cept. Another  design  concept  proved  feasi- 
ble, but  It  would  not  have  been  found  or,  if 
found,  would  not  have  been  developed,  had 
the  opponents  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  President  to  de- 
clare against  It  as  a  weapon.  The  principle 
which  clearly  guided  him— that  the  United 
Stotes  could  not  afford  to  be  less  well  armed 
than  a  potential  enemy — has  a  modern  corol- 
lary. We  cannot  afford  to  be  less  well  de- 
fended than  a  potential  enemy. 

Dr.  Teller  in  his  reply  to  me  confirmed 
that  there  had  been  some  differences 
over  design.  He  said  that,  while  It  was 
correct  that  a  new  concept  had  been 
proposed  and  was  eventually  demon- 
strated to  be  workable.  It  was  "an  over- 
simplification to  state,  as  the  Wiesner- 
Chayes  report  does,  that  'the  original 
concept  was  demonstrated  to  be  un- 
workable.' " 

Dr.  Teller's  letter  made  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  vigorous  debate  in  the  nu- 
clear ccmimunlty  during  the  latter  part 
of  1949,  had  to  do  essentially  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
make  an  effort  to  produce  the  H-bomb. 

That  the  accounts  given  by  Admiral 
Strauss  and  Dr.  Teller  are  basically  ac- 
curate is  established  by  the  now-public 
record  of  the  historic  meeting  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  October 
29,  1949. 

The  report  adopted  unanimously  at 
this  meeting — Dr.  Seaborg  was  absent — 
agreed  that  "an  imaginative  and  con- 
certed attack  on  the  problem  has  a  better 
than  even  chance  of  producing  the  weap- 
ons." The  GAC  members,  however,  op- 
posed the  effort  to  develop  the  H-bomb 
on  essentially  moral  grounds. 

We  all  hope — 


Read  the  report — 
that  by  one  means  or  another,  the  devel- 
opment of  these  weapons  can  be  avoided.  We 
are  all  reluctant  to  see  the  United  States 
take  the  initiative  In  precipitating  this  de- 
velopment. We  are  all  agreed  that  It  would  be 
WTong  at  the  present  moment  to  commit  our- 
selves to  an  all-out  effort  toward  its  develop- 
ment. 

That  the  members  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  were  moved  far  more 
by  moral  and  ethical  considerations  than 
by  any  scientific  considerations,  was  fur- 


ther emphasized  In  two  supplementary 
statements  to  the  main  report,  one 
signed  by  five  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  other  one  by  two  of 
them. 
The  majority  supplement  said  in  part: 
In  determining  not  to  proceed  to  develop 
the  Super-bomb,  we  see  a  unique  opportunity 
of  providing  by  example  some  limitation  on 
the  totality  of  war  and  thus  eliminating  the 
fear  and  arousing  the  hopes  of  mankind. 

The  language  of  the  minority  supple- 
ment was  even  more  Imperative.  Let  me 
quote  one  paragraph  from  It: 

The  fact  that  no  limits  exist  to  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  this  weapon  makes  its  very  ex- 
istence and  the  knowlege  of  Its  construcUon 
a  danger  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  It  Is 
necessarily  an  evil  thing  considered  In  any 
light.  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  it  im- 
portant for  the  President  of  the  U.S.  to  tell 
the  American  pubUc  and  the  world  we  think 
it  wrong  on  fundamental  ethical  principles  to 
initiate  the  development  of  such  a  weapon. 

Fortunately,  for  the  free  world,  the 
attitude  of  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  not  shared  by  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  Dr.  Ernest  Lawrence,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  other  scientists.  They  carried  their 
arguments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  to  President  Truman 

himself. 

Their  viewpoint  was  supported  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  initially  only 
by  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss  and  by  Gordon 
Dean.  It  was  only  toward  the  very  end 
that  they  were  able  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  David  Llllenthal,  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Brian  McMahon.  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Chairman  cf  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  accept  the  Imperative  logic  of  the 
argument  that  we  could  not  afford  to  let 
the  Russians  beat  us  to  the  H-bomb  with- 
out gravely  imperiling  our  own  security. 
In  this  view,  he  was  joined  by  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  at  this 
point  that  my  knowledge  of  the  H-bomb 
conflict  Is  not  based  entirely  on  the  his- 
torical documentation.  Both  Brian  Mc- 
Mahon and  Gordon  Dean  were  old  per- 
sonal friends:  McMahon  and  I  had 
served  together  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  while  Dean  had  been  with  me  at 
the  Nuremberg  trials.  And  on  more  than 
one  occasion  when  I  came  to  Washington 
In  1949.  McMahon  and  Dean  discussed 
the  matter  with  me  and  told  me  of  their 
concern  and  of  the  problems  they  were 

having.  , 

Even  at  the  Pentagon.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Louis  Johnson  was  still  disposed 
to  question  whether  the  Soviet  Union  had 
really  exploded  an  A-bomb  in  Septem- 
ber 1949;  and  Johnson,  too,  until  the  last 
minute,  argued  against  the  effort  to  make 
the  H-bomb. 
Within  the  State  Department  a  battle 

also  raged. 

George  Kennan,  director  of  the  policy 
planning  staff,  led  the  forces  opposed  to 
the  H-bomb  project.  In  a  128-page 
memorandum  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  December  15,  1949, 
he  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  deliberately  Initiate  atomic  war,  and 
he  thought  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
proceed  with  thermonuclear  weapons 
program  if  we  did  not. 


It  is  Interesting  to  note,  parentheti- 
cally, that  Kennan  had  offered  a  quite 
different  esUmate  of  the  Soviets  in  1945, 
when  he  opposed  sharing  atomic  energy 
knowledge  with  them.  According  to  his 
memoirs,  he  wrote  the  following  dispatch 
in  December  of  1945 : 

There  Is  nothing — I  repeat  nothing— in  the 
history  of  the  Soviet  regime  which  would 
Jusufy  us  In  assuming  that  the  men  who  are 
now  m  power  in  Russia  .  .  .  would  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  apply  this  power  against  us 
if  by  so  doing  they  thought  that  they  would 
materially  Improve  their  own  power  position 
in  the  world. 

Kennan's  appraisal  and  that  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  opposed 
within  the  Department  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson.  Paul  Nitze,  and  sev- 
eral other  key  officials. 

At  Acheson  s  request,  a  report  was  pre- 
pared which  concluded  that  we  should 
proceed  to  test  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing an  H-bomb  because  our  national 
security  would  be  gravely  imperiled  if  we 
did  not  do  so.  The  report  called  for  a 
continued  effort  to  achieve  agreement  on 
the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  But  it  warned: 

The  necessary  negotiations  probably  could 
not  be  completed  In  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half  to  two  years.  ...  to  delay  an  accelerated 
program  of  development  for  such  a  period  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  assurance  that  work 
In  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  similarly  de- 
layed, would  measurably  Increase  the  pros- 
pect of  prior  Soviet  possession  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons. 


On  January  27,  1950,  the  cotonselor  of 
the  British  Embassy  asked  for  an  urgent 
meeting  with  Undersecretary  Robert 
Murphy,  and  informed  him  that  Dr. 
Klaus  Fuchs,  who  had  worked  at  Los 
Alamos  from  1942  to  1946,  and  who  pos- 
sessed complete  knowledge  of  all  our 
thermonuclear  research  during  that  time, 
had  admitted  that  he  had  for  many  years 
been  a  Soviet  spy. 

Against  this  background,  on  January 
31.  Acheson.  now  joined  by  Johnson  and, 
reluctantly,  by  Lilienthal,  presented  to 
President  Truman  a  recommendation 
that  the  United  States  proceed  with  work 
on  the  H-bomb. 

This  report  culminated  the  work  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  created  nearly  a  year  earlier 
imder  Acheson's  chairmanship  to  con- 
sider nuclear  policy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  historical  recitation.  I  think  It  is  vi- 
tally pertinent  to  this  debate.  I  express, 
with  him.  the  hope  that  all  Senators  wUl 
read  these  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
think  they  give  us  cause  for  serious  re- 
flection. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  remarks.  They  please  me 
very  much.  I  have  noticed  that  he  has 
been  listening  carefully  to  what  I  have 
said.  In  my  Umited  way,  I  have  tried  to 
spread  on  the  Record  some  facts  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator. 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
is  more  capable  oi  handUng  facts  than 
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the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower). 
I  am  pleased  that  he  has  taken  note 
of  what  I  have  said. 

To  come  back  to  my  historical  recita- 
tion, it  was  fortunate  that  President 
Truman  was  a  leader  who  was  singularly 
free  of  fuzzy  thinking  about  Commu- 
ni.st  intentions.  Rejecting  the  unanimous 
advice  of  the  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  knowing  that  his  decision  would 
be  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  scien- 
tific community,  Truman  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  of  the  final 
Acheson-Lilienthal-Johnson  paper,  and 
to  proceed  immediately  with  the  effort  to 
produce  the  H-bomb. 

In  retrospect  it  is  frightening  to  think 
of  what  might  have  happened  if  the 
opinion  of  the  CJeneral  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity had  prevailed.  For  then  the 
Soviets  might  have  beat  us  to  the  H-bomb 
by  as  much  as  3  or  4  years. 

Even  with  President  Truman's  fear- 
less, and  timely  decision  to  proceed,  our 
H-lKWQb  was  perfected  and  added  to 
our  deterrent  arsenal  only  in  the  nick 
of  time. 

The  common  impression  is  that  the 
United  States  got  the  H-bomb  before  the 
Soviet  Union.  Actually,  this  is  not  en- 
tirely accurate. 

The  United  States  exploded  its  first 
hydrogen  test  device  on  November  1, 
1952,  in  Operation  Ivy.  But  this  was  not 
a  deliverable  device. 

Our  first  deliverable  weapon  was  not 
exploded  until  March  1.  1954,  in  Opera- 
tion Castle. 

Meanwhile,  in  early  August  1953,  the 
Soviets  had  staged  their  first  thermo- 
nuclear explosion,  which,  according  to 
our  intelligence,  did  involve  a  weapon 
capable  of  delivery. 

It  was  thanks  only  to  a  massive  effort 
and  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  Amer- 
ican technology  that  we  were  able  to 
pull  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  thermonu- 
clear weapons  over  the  following  years. 

It  is  also  frightening  to  think  of  what 
might  have  happened  had  the  decision 
to  build  the  H-bomb  been  subjected  to 
the  prolonged  emotional  discussion  in 
Congress  and  in  public  that  has  charac- 
terized the  debate  of  the  decision  to  de- 
ploy Safeguard. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters',  I  am 
certain,  would  have  descended  on  Con- 
gress urging  them  not  to  escalate  the 
aiins  race  and  not  to  squander  our  na- 
tional resources  on  additional  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

Many  an  honorable  Member  of  Con- 
gress, unquestionably,  would  have  been 
impressed  by  the  arguments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished scientists  who  composed  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  and  would 
have  taken  the  floor  to  argue  that  we 
should  heed  the  advice  of  the  majority 
of  our  scientific  community. 

And  no  one  can  say  for  certain  what 
the  outcome  of  such  an  emotionally 
charged  debate  would  have  been. 

I  do  not  argue  against  public  debate. 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  it. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  public  debate 
we  are  today  conducting  would  be  enor- 
mously enhanced  in  quality  if,  in  making 
our  decisions  for  the  future,  we  stopped 
to  examine  the  lessons  of  the  past. 


That  Is  why  I  have  considered  it  im- 
portant to  recount  the  H-bomb  history, 
with  a  view  to  determining  just  how 
much  analogy  there  is  between  today's 
debate  on  the  ABM  and  the  debate  that 
took  place  almost  exactly  20  years  ago 
over  the  decision  to  build  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

I  believe  that  this  review  of  the  es- 
sential issues  in  the  H-bomb  controversy 
has  more  than  passing  significance  in  the 
controversy  over  the  ABM  system. 

What  the  H-bomb  controversy  estab- 
lished is  that  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  our  scientific  com- 
munity, out  of  the  most  laudable  ethical 
motivations,  are  disposed  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  harsh  realities  of  the  cold 
war,  to  credit  the  Soviets  with  a  far 
greater  degree  of  good  faith  than  any 
reading  of  the  record  would  warrant,  and 
to  persist  in  the  dogma  that  restraint  on 
our  side  will  inevitably  result  in  parallel 
restraint  on  the  Soviet  side. 

The  dogmatic  nature  of  this  trustful- 
ness vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  is  amply  illus- 
trated by  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe  in  an  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
dealing  with  the  Geneva  test  ban  nego- 
tiations. Dr.  Bethe  said: 

I  had  the  doubtful  honor  of  presenting 
the  theory  of  the  big  hole  to  the  Russians  at 
Geneva  In  November,  1959.  I  felt  deeply  em- 
barrassed In  so  doing,  because  It  Implied  that 
we  considered  the  Russians  capable  of  cheat- 
ing on  a  massive  scale.  I  think  that  they 
would  have  been  quite  justified  If  they  had 
considered  this  an  Insult  and  had  walked 
out  of  the  negotiations  In  disgust. 

This  statement  came  from  a  man 
whose  credentials  include  a  Nobel  Prize 
for  physics  and  the  position  of  chief 
scientific  adviser  to  the  President,  a  man 
who  was  a  vocal  opponent  of  the  H-bomb 
project  and  who  has  in  recent  years  been 
just  as  vocal  in  his  opposition  to  the 
ABM. 

To  justify  their  naive  political  and 
ethical  dogmas,  scientists  like  Oppen- 
helmer  and  Bethe  frequently  invoked 
scientific  rationalizations  which,  in  ret- 
rospect, certainly  did  not  reflect  credit 
on  their  judgment. 

About  the  H-bomb,  for  example,  it  is 
reported  that  Hans  Bethe  once  said: 

It  cannot  be  made  and  should  not  be  made. 

It  appears  that,  having  decided  that 
the  H-bomb  "should  not  be  made,  "  he 
deduced  from  this  moral  proposition  the 
scientific  conclusion  that  it  "could  not 
be  made." 

America  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  its  scientific 
conmiunity  and  of  the  countless  benefits 
their  collective  efforts  have  conferred  on 
mankind.  But  when  scientists  assume 
that  their  expertise  in  their  own  field  of 
specialization  automatically  qualifies 
them  as  experts  in  the  field  of  politics, 
they  more  often  than  not  wind  up  by 
making  themselves  look  ridiculous  or, 
worse  still,  by  damaging  the  cause  they 
honestly  desire  to  serve. 

At  the  height  of  the  debate  over  the 
H-bomb,  my  good  friend.  Senator  Brien 
McMahon,  once  said  to  me  that  in  his 
opinion  Oppenheimer  and  his  associates 
had  gone  far  beyond  their  area  of  scien- 
tific competence  in  opposing  the  H-bomb 
on  moral  and  political  grounds.  For  this 


transgression,  he  said,  they  would  suffer 
in  the  judgment  of  history. 

McMahon's  opinion  turned  out  to  be 
prophetic. 

One  of  the  chief  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  H-bomb  controversy  is  encom- 
passed in  the  two  rules  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  statement  of  last  Friday. 

These  are  the  rules : 

Rule  No.  1 :  In  assessing  the  potential  of 
any  important  new  field  of  technology  in- 
volving new  processes  or  systems — half  the 
scientists,  or  at  least  a  large  fraction,  are 
usually  unong. 

Rule  No.  2:  If  a  significant  percentage  of 
scientists  agree,  or  sometimes  if  only  one  or 
two  agree,  that  something  new  can  be  done — 
It  can  be. 

In  my  statements  on  the  ABM  contro- 
versy Friday  and  today,  I  have  not 
engaged  in  any  numbers  games  or  pre- 
sumed to  make  technological  evaluations. 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  do  so.  But 
based  on  past  experience,  I  believe  that 
if  50  percent  of  the  experts  say  that  the 
ABM  will  not  work,  and  the  other  50 
percent  say  it  will  work,  then  the  odds 
are  heavily  in  favor  of  the  group  of  ex- 
perts who  say  it  will  work. 

With  this,  I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
Messrs.  Wiesner  and  Chayes,  Adm.  Lewis 
Strauss,  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  complete  text  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Life  magazine 
for  September  6,  1954,  under  the  caption, 
"Dr.  Edward  Teller's  Magnificent  Ob- 
session." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  20,  1969. 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Dr.  Wiesner:  In  the  study  of  the 
ABM  which  you  and  Mr.  Abram  Chayes  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
opening  overview  makes  the  point  that  there 
is  no  real  analogy  between  the  ABM  debate 
and  the  H-bomb  controversy  of  the  late 
forties.  This  point  is  made  in  the  following 
passage  of  your  study,  which  appears  on 
page  14: 

"It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  about  the  kind 
of  question  here  involved.  Some  people  have 
thought  it  analogous  to  the  technical  issues 
surrounding  the  decision  to  go  forward  with 
the  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  In 
that  instance,  it  is  pointed  out,  a  substan- 
tial and  respected  portion  of  the  scientific 
community  opposed  a  high-priority  effort  to 
develop  the  H-bomb.  But  in  the  hydrogen 
bomb  controversy  the  scientific  issue  was 
whether  a  specific  design  concept  could  in 
principle  ever  be  developed  into  a  workable 
weapon.  That  question  could  be  and  was 
resolved  by  additional  theoretical  calcula- 
tions; and  in  fact,  though  this  Is  not  gen- 
erally appreciated,  the  original  concept  was 
demonstrated  to  be  unworkable.  As  a  result 
of  this  subsequent  analysis,  a  new  approach 
was  developed  which  was  found  to  be 
feasible,  first  by  theoretical  and  laboratory 
studies  and  ultimately  by  test  explosions. 
Tht  program  for  production  and  deployment 
of  hydrogen  weapons,  about  which  there  was 
little  scientific  controversy,  did  not  go  for- 
ward until  these  theoretical  issues  had  been 
resolved." 

Because  I  think  it  Ls  important  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  is  a  valid  analogy, 
between  the  ABM  controversy  and  the  H- 
bomb    controversy,   I   had   planned    to   ask 
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certain  questions  of  you  and  Dr.  Teller  dur- 
ing the  course  of  last  week's  hearing.  As 
matters  turned  out,  there  was  not  time  for 
these  questions. 

I  am  now.  therefore,  taking  the  liberty  of 
addressing  to  you  by  letter  the  basic  ques- 
tion  which  I  planned  to  ask  of  you  at  the 
hearing:  "Could  you  give  me  the  source  or 
sources  for  your  statement  that  there  was 
little  scientific  controversy  over  the  program 
for  production  and  deployment  of  hydrogen 
weapons,  and  that  the  real  Issue  in  the  con- 
troversy was  "whether  a  specific  design  con- 
cept could  in  principle  ever  be  developed  Into 
a  workable  weapon?"  ,^  ,  *.  ^. 

I  would  be  grateful  If  you  could  let  me 
have  your  reply  to  this  question  by  imme- 
diate return  mall. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

(Note.— Parallel  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Abram 
Chayes.) 


Law   School   of  Harvard  Universtty. 

Cambridge,  Mass..  May  26,  1969. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letters  of  May  20.  1969  to  both  of  us.  You  aak 
for  the  sources  of  the  remarks  on  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  controversy  in  our  recent  study  or 
the  ABM.  We  are  glad  to  learn  of  your  Inter- 
est in  this  matter,  and  will  reply  In  this  joint 
letter 

One  source  for  our  remarks  was  our  own 
general  information.  Also,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  controversy  with  respect 
to  the  Safeguard  deployment  and  that  con- 
cerning the  H-bomb  20  years  ago  was  illu- 
minated for  us  by  Dr.  I.  I.  Rabi.  He  drew  our 
attention  to  his  testimony,  as  published  in 
the  AEC  publication  "In  the  Matter  of  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer,''  transcript  of  hearing 
before  the  Personnel  Security  Board.  April  li 
through  May  6.  1954,  [Referred  to  below  as 
JROl  These  hearings,  together  with  the  ar- 
ticle "Thermonuclear  Devices'  by  S.  M.  Ulam, 
in  "Perspectives  in  Modern  Physics  '  (John 
Wiley  Inc.,  New  York.  1966).  provide  the 
necessary  technical  background  for  our  re- 
marks. To  be  specific, 

(1)   With  regard  to  our  sutement  that  m 
the  hydrogen  bomb  controversy  the  scientific 
issue  was  whether  a  specific  design  concept 
could    ever    be    developed    into    a    rvo^j!^^^ 
weapon:  Gordon  Dean  testifies  at  p.  302  ol 
JRO  that  "The  only  thing  which  we  knew 
about  in   this   field   at   that   time    (autumn 
1949 1  was  one  method  of  approach,  which  un- 
fortunately  if   it   is   to   remain   classified    I 
cannot  describe  .  .  .'•  Oppenheimer  testifies 
at  p   78  of  JRO  that  "We  had  In  mind,  but  I 
don't  think  we  had  clearly  enough  in  mind, 
that  we  were  talking  about  a  single  design, 
which  was  in  Its  essence  frozen,  and  that  the 
possibility  did  not  occur  to  us  very  strongly 
that  there  might  be  quite  other  ways  of  going 
about  it.  our  report  [the  A.E.C.  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  report  of  October  29,  19491 
had  a  single  structure  in  mind— or  almost  a 
single    structure.   .   .   ."    For    further    back- 
ground,   see   the   testimony   of   Rabi,   Norris 
Bradbury,  and  Oppenheimer  on  pages  454- 
455    487,  and  952  of  JRO.  It  must  be  noted 
here    that    the    GAC    report    only    opposed 
(partly  on  extra-scientific  grounds)   a  crash 
program  for  the  development  of  the  "super  . 
based  on  the  design  concept  then  available^ 
It  did  not  predict  that  no  hydrogen  bomb 
could  ever  be  produced;    quite  the  reverse, 
it  said  that  "an  Imaginative  and  concerted 
attack  on  the  problem  has  a  better  than  even 
chance   of   producing   the   weapon   within    5 

vears."  ^    ..i.   * 

"  (2)  With  regard  to  our  statement  that 
the  original  concept  was  demonstrated  to  be 
unworkable:  Ulam's  article  states  at  p.  596 
that  even  before  the  directive  of  President 
Truman  in  January  1950  to  proceed  with 
the  planning  and  construction  of  an  H-bomb, 


"certain  doubts  had  arisen  about  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  schemes  outlined  during  the 
war  and  elaborated  In  subsequent  work    A 
very  detailed  and  comprehensive  calculation 
was  planned  to  be  performed  on  the  newly 
available  electronic  computing  machines  of 
the  whole  course  of  the  Ignition  process  of 
the  thermonuclear  reaction   and   Its  subse- 
quent course.  .  .  .  Quit*  independently,  how- 
ever the  present  writer,  in  collaboration  with 
C    J    Everett,  had  undertaken  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Ignition  process  and  the  foUow- 
ine  course  of  the  thermonuclear  reaction  b> 
using  numerous  simplifications  and  guesses 
as  to  the  values  of  certain  multidimensional 
integrals  defining  the   distribution  of   neu- 
trons, and  the  products  of  reaction  during 
the  changing  geometry  of  the  mass  of  the 
active  material.  These  calculations  were  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  computers  working 
bv  hand  (I.e.,  with  tables  and  desk  compu- 
ters)    The  results  of  this  work    (which  are 
described  In  several  reports— still  classified) 
showed    a    very   weak    process.    The    mecha- 
nism of  Ignition,  as  considered  in  the  exist- 
ing schemata,  was  submarglnal  and  led  to 
disappointingly  weak  Initial  conditions,  and. 
after  a  time,  to  decreasing  rates  of  reactions. 
Shortlv   after  that   time,   a   calculation   was 
similarly  performed  by  Fermi  and  the  present 
writer-    we    considered    the    'nexf   problem: 
Assuming  that  In  some  way  an  Ignition  of 
the    mass    of    deuterium— perhaps    supple- 
mented bv  quantities  of  tritium,  how  would 
the  subsequent  reaction  proceed  In  a  volume 
of  deuterium?  ...  The  result  of  this,  work 
was  again  quite  negative  in  the  sense  of  show- 
ing that,  most  likely,  even  If  the  initial  reac- 
tions   were    estabhshed.    as    In    the    scheme 
proposed,  it  would  not  continue  and  go  any- 
where  near    to    completion    or   even    sizable 
burning  of  the  remaining  material.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  calculations  which  were  pro- 
ceeding m  the  meantime  on  the  electronic 
computing  machines,  and  In  which  some  of 
our  mtulUve  arguments  were  replaced  by  a 
full   numerical   work,   were   completed;    and 
the    results   confirmed    those   of    the   above 

Also.  Rabi  testifies  at  p.  456  of  JRO  that 
"The  subject  we  discussed  In  the  1949  meet- 
ing, that  particular  thing  has  never  been 
made  and  probably  never  will  be  made,  and 
we  still  don't  know  to  this  day  whether  some- 
thing like  that  will  function."  For  further 
background,  see  Oppenheimer's  letter,  and 
the  testlmonv  of  Oppenheimer,  Dean,  and 
Hans  Bethe,  on  pages  20.  251,  305,  and  330 

of  JRO.  ^   ^ 

(3)  With  regard  to  our  statement  that 
f?iere  was  little  scientific  controversy  about 
the  program  for  production  and  deployment 
that  went  forward  after  the  theoretical  issues 
were  resolved:  Ulam's  article  describes  the 
resolution  of  these  Issues  at  p.  597: 

"Some  new  combinations  of  ideas  had  to 
appear  before  the  successful  thermonuclear 
device  could  be  designed.  A  Los  Alamos  re- 
port by  Teller  and  the  present  writer  out- 
lined a  new  approach.  The  theoretical  esti- 
mates and  the  subsequent  calculations  based 
on  this  scheme  were  far  more  promising; 
and  as  is  well  known,  successful  H-bomb 
designs  were  produced  and  tested  quite  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  these  new  ideas, 
thanks  to  energetic  and  Imaginative  team- 
work of  a  whole  group  of  Los  Alamos  physi- 
cists. Subsequently,  numerous  technical  im- 
provements in  sizes,  weights,  etc.,  were  made 
by  scientists  at  both  Los  Alamos  and  at  Uver- 
more." 

We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who.  after  these 
developments,  doubted  on  scientific  grounds 
that  a  workable  thermonuclear  weapon  could 
be  produced  and  deployed.  Indeed.  Oppen- 
heimer testifies  at  p.  248  of  JRO  that  even 
before  the  Eniwetok  test,  he  had  informed 
the  President  that  "although  you  could  not 
be  certain  of  the  performance  of  any  one 
design,  it  was  virtually  assured  that  this 
(a   thermonuclear    explosion   based    on    the 


XJlam-Teller  concept)  could  be  done."  For 
further  background,  see  the  Oppenheimer 
letter  and  tesUmony  by  T.  K.  Glennan  and 
Dean  on  page  19,  255.  and  304-305  of  JRa 
We  should  perhaps  emphasize  that  oy 
"scientific  controversy"  we  mean  controversy 
on  technical  scientific  Issues.  Scientists.  liKe 
other  citizens,  have  had  and  expressed  .-i 
wide  range  of  opinions  on  the  political,  eth- 
ical economical,  and  strategic  Implications 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  other  miliUry 
systems.  We  do  not  think  it  is  fruitful  t-J 
speculate  on  possible  analogies  among  the 
positions  that  scientists  have  taken  on  such 
non-scientific  Usues. 

It  mav  be  useful  U  we  sUte  again  our  views 
on  why 'there  is  no  real  analogy  between  the 
scientific  or  technical  aspects  of  the  H-bomb 
and    the    ABM    controversies.    There    w-as    a 
fundamental  uncertainty  about  the  H-bomb 
in    1949    and    1950.    Oppenheimer    expressed 
these  doubts  In  a  letter  to  J.  B.  Conant  on 
October  21,  1949  (printed  at  p.  242-3  ol  JRO) 
as  follows:  "I  am  not  sure  that  the  miserable 
thing  will  work,  nor  that  it  can  be  gotten  to 
a  target  except  by  ox-cart."  And  Rabi  testifies 
at  p   454  of  JRO  that  "We  didn't  even  know 
(in  October   1949)    whether  this  thing  con- 
tradicted the  laws  of  physics.  ...  It  could 
have  been  altogether  impossible."  However 
once   calculations  showed  that  an   H-bomb 
could  be  made  to  work  and  could  be  carried 
in  an  airplane,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

in  contrast,  there  is  no  fundamental  scien- 
tific vmcertaintv  about  the  indi«dual  com- 
ponents of  the  safeguard  system.  We  know 
that  an  ABM  missile  can  intercept  and  de- 
stroy a  single  re-entry  vehicle  fired  under 
test' conditions.  As  far  as  workability  is  con- 
cerned, the  technical  Issues  that  the  Congress 
must  consider  in  its  deliberations  is  of  a  far 
more  practical  nature:  Can  an  ABM  system, 
consisting  of  large  numbers  of  missiles, 
radars,  and  advanced  computers,  and  manned 
by  military  personnel,  protect  us  with  high 
reliabilitv  against  a  surprise  attack  of  many 
ballistic  missiles,  using  unforeseeable  pene- 
tration tactics,  in  an  environment  com- 
plicated by  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
explosions?  As  our  report  shows,  there  is  very 
grave  doubt  that  it  can. 

We  would  be  happy  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters further  with  you  in  Washington,  at  your 
convenience. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Abram  Chates 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner. 


Mat  20.  1969. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller. 
Livermore  Laboratcry, 
Liiermore.  Calif. 

Dear  Dr.  Teller:  Because  I  think  u  is  im- 
portant to  know  whether  or  not  a  valid 
analogy  can  be  made  between  the  ABM  con- 
troversy today  and  the  H-bomb  controversy 
of  the  late  forties.  I  had  planned  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  this  point  of  you  and  Dr.  Wiesner 
during  the  course  of  last  week's  hearings  As 
matters  turned  out,  there  was  no  time  lor 
these  questions.  ,.^     ,       , 

I  am  now.  therefore,  taking  the  liberty  of 
addressing  to  vou  by  letter  the  basic  qfies- 
tions  which  I  planned  to  ask  of  you  at  the 
hearing.  _ 

In  the  studv  of  the  ABM  which  Dr  Jerome 
Wiesner  and  Mr.  Abram  Chayes  prepared  .u 
the  request  of  Senator  Kennedy,  the  opeiiir.g 
overview  makes  the  point  that  there  is  v.o 
real  analogy  between  the  ABM  debate  .Kid 
the  H-bomb  controversy  of  the  late  .ortiea. 
This  point  is  made  in  the  following  pass.ige 
of  the  studv.  which  appears  on  page  14: 

■It  is  necessary  to  be  clear  about  the  kind 
of  question  here  involved  Some  people  have 
thought  it  analogous  to  the  technical  issues 
surrounding  the  decision  to  go  forward  with 
the  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  in 
that  instance,  it  is  pointed  out,  a  substantiil 
and  respected  portion  of  the  scientific  com- 
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munlty  opposed  a  high-prlorlty  effort  to  de- 
velop the  H-bomb.  But  In  the  hydrogen  bomb 
controversy  the  scientific  Issue  was  whether 
a  specific  design  concept  could  In  principle 
ever  be  developed  Into  a  workable  weapon. 
Tliat  question  could  be  and  was  resolved  by 
additional  theoretical  calculations;  and  In 
fact,  though  this  Is  not  generally  appreciated, 
the  original  concept  was  demonstrated  to  be 
unworkable.  As  a  result  of  this  subsequent 
analysis,  a  new  approach  was  developed  which 
was  found  to  be  feasible,  first  by  theoretical 
and  laboratory  studies  and  ultimately  by  test 
explosions.  The  program  for  production  and 
deployment  of  hydrogen  weapons,  about 
which  there  was  little  scientific  controversy, 
did  not  go  forward  until  these  theoretical 
Issues  had  been  resolved." 

Does  the  above  quotation  In  your  opinion 
constitute  an  accurate  description  of  what 
was  Involved  in  the  H-bomb  controversy?  If 
It  does  not,  I  would  be  grateful  If  you  could 
provide  me  with  your  own  account  of  the 
H-bomb  controversy. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  whether  you  see 
any  analogies  between  the  current  debate 
over  the  ABM  In  the  scientific  community 
and  the  previous  controversy  over  the  H- 
bomb  within  the  scientific  community  in  the 
late,  tortles. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  could  let  me 
have  your  reply  to  these  questions  by  imme- 
diate return  mall. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

(Note — Parallel  letter  sent  to  Admiral 
Lewis  L.  Strauss.) 

Universfty  of  California. 
Livermore,  Calif.,  May  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  20.  Your  questions  are  put  in 
that  kind  of  clear  language  which  makes  it 
relatively  easy  to  give  an  answer,  even  though 
the  subject  is  somewhat  involved  and  even 
though  secrecy  restrictions  still  prevail. 

The  statement  which  Wiesner  and  Chayes 
make  concerning  the  development  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  on  the  14th  page  of  their  ABM 
study,  is  much  too  short  to  bring  out  all  rele- 
vant points  of  that  story.  A  somewhat  more 
complete   description    is    the    following: 

At  the  end  of  1949,  after  the  first  success- 
ful Russian  test  of  an  atomic  explosion,  a 
question  was  raised  in  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
whether  or  not  great  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  a  thermonu- 
clear explosive.  The  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, whose  members  at  that  time  were 
familiar  with  the  plans  for  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  made  a  negative  recommendation 
based  on  the  argument  that  there  was  no 
need  for  further  Increase  of  the  explosive 
power  of  our  nuclear  weapons,  and  also  based 
on  the  argviment  that  decision  of  an  ac- 
celerated development  on  our  part  would 
have  the  effect  of  stimulating  a  correspond- 
ing Russian  development.  In  the  fall  of  1949 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  did  not  ex- 
press any  clear  doubt  concerning  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

In  early  1950  President  Truman  decided  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  AEC.  which  in  turn  was  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee.  President  Truman  issued  the  in- 
struction to  proceed  with  the  completion  of 
the  work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Unfortu- 
nntely.  this  Instruction  gave  the  erroneous 
impression  that  all  basic  problems  concern- 
ing the  hydrogen  bomb  had  been  resolved  at 
that  time. 

After  President  Truman's  decision,  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Advisory  Committee,  to- 
gether with  many  other  scientists,  started  to 
raise  questions  concerning  the  feasibility  of 


the  hydrogen  bomb.  These  questions  were 
Justified  Insofar  as  serious  doubts  indeed  re- 
mained as  to  the  possible  functioning  of  the 
original  design. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  confidence 
In  the  original  design  continued  to  decline. 
Security  does  not  permit  me  to  give  you  a 
complete  story  but  I  may  state  that  the 
words  used  in  the  Wiesner  and  Chayes  re- 
port "the  original  concept  was  demonstrated 
to  be  unworkable"  is  an  oversimplification. 

It  is  correct  to  sta'te  that  a  new  concept 
was  proposed  and  was  eventually  demon- 
strated to  be  workable. 

It  is  of  some  Interest  to  state  that  a  short 
period  before  the  actual  test  in  1952  some  of 
the  most  influential  opponents  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  who  had  agreed  that  the  new 
concept  was  probably  feasible,  proposed  that 
the  test  be  cancelled.  They  hoped  for  an 
agreement  with  Russia  to  renounce  a  test 
of  the  thermonuclear  bomb.  It  should  be 
also  recalled  that  the  first  Russian  big  ther- 
monuclear explosion  occurred  In  1953,  less 
than  one  year  after  our  own  test. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
success  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  contributed 
to  the  Interest  in  the  development  of  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  since  it  be- 
came possible  to  expect  that  such  missiles 
could  become  effective  even  if  they  were  not 
very  accurate.  I  understand  that  in  the 
considerations  of  the  von  Neumann  Com- 
mittee which  led  to  our  first  effective  plans 
on  ICBM  development.  Dr.  Wiesner  partici- 
pated. I  believe  that  Dr.  Wiesner  is  correct 
In  stating  that  there  was  little  controversy 
concerning  the  production  and  deployment 
of  hydrogen  bombs. 

With  this  historical  review  In  mind  I  can 
now  turn  to  the  second  question,  whether 
I  see  any  analogy  between  the  current  debate 
over  the  ABM  In  the  scientific  community 
and  the  previous  controversy  over  the  hydro- 
gen bomb. 

Analogies  are  always  Incomplete.  However, 
it  appears  to  me  that  some  analogies  do  exist. 
In  the  first  place,  the  original  recommen- 
dation of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
which  stressed  that  a  U.S.  development  may 
trigger  a  Russian  effort,  appears  to  be  analo- 
gous to  present  claims  that  our  ABM  deploy- 
ment would  stimulate  the  arms  race.  This 
analogous  approach  on  the  part  of  some 
scientists  is  reinforced  by  the  proposal  of 
1952  to  abstain  from  the  testing  of  hydrogen 
explosives   by   mutual   agreement. 

The  analogy  is  less  clear  as  far  as  the 
objective  situation  is  concerned.  In  the  hy- 
drogen controversy  the  Russian  development 
lagged  behind  the  U.S.  work  by  so  short  a 
period  that  one  can  hardly  claim  that  the 
Russians  would  have  abstained  from  the  de- 
velopment had  we  withheld  our  own  effort. 
In  the  case  of  the  ABM  debate  it  is  known 
that  the  Russians  have  already  deployed 
some  ABM  defenses.  A  claim  made  by  Drs. 
Wiesner  and  Chayes  that  the  Russian  de- 
ployment is  imitative  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained, since  so  far  we  have  not  deployed  a 
defensive  system.  The  analogy  therefore 
holds  insofar  as  in  both  cases  the  assertion 
that  American  abstention  would  have  pre- 
vented a  Russian  effort  is  incorrect.  The 
analogy  is  incomplete,  however,  since  in  the 
case  of  the  hydrogen  controversy  the  Rus- 
sians followed  us  in  a  short  time  period, 
while  in  the  ABM  deployment  they  appear 
to  be  ahead  of  us. 

Wiesner  and  Chayes  are  correct  in  claim- 
ing that  the  analogy  is  far  from  complete, 
in  that  during  the  hydrogen  bomb  contro- 
versy the  question  could  be  answered  on  the 
basis  of  calculations  followed  by  a  test,  while 
in  the  ABM  case  the  functioning  of  a  much 
more  complicated  system  is  In  question.  This 
circumstance  emphasizes  the  point  that  the 
ABM  debate  may  indeed  be  less  easily  re- 
solved on  the  basis  of  conclusive  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  seem  to  notice  some 


analogy  In  the  fact  that  In  the  ABM  case  a 
major  portion  of  the  scientific  community  is 
assuming  that  a  technical  development  Is  not 
feasible,  while  a  smaller  number  of  scien- 
tists who  are  more  closely  connected  with 
the  actual  problems  have  a  more  positive  view 
of  future  technical  ix)ssiblllties.  Whether  or 
not  the  negative  Judgment  of  numerous  sci- 
entists is  connected  with  their  wishes  to 
limit  the  competitive  development  of  arms  Is 
a  question  where  any  statement  will  probably 
be  based  on  opinion  rather  than  on  proof. 

I  hojje  that  you  will  find  the  discussion 
given  above  responsive. 

I  also  should  like  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  having  created  the  opportunity 
for  me  to  appear  before  Senator  Gore's  Com- 
mittee. I  share  your  regret  that  the  discus- 
sion before  this  committee  was  cut  short. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  Telles. 

Washington,  D.C, 

June   3,   1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  22nd  concerning  the  ABM  hear- 
ings and,  more  particularly,  the  book  by  Pro- 
fessors Wiesner  and  Chayes,  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  The 
book  attacks  the  proposal  to  deploy  a  spe- 
cific system  designed  to  afford  a  measure  of 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

In  their  preface,  the  authors  state  their 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  need  to  deploy 
the  system  "at  this  time".  For  what  could  be 
the  fatal  signiiicance  of  these  three  words,  tee 
sub-paragraph  ( J  i  below. 

There  are  striking  parallels  between  the 
current  debate  on  the  ABM  and  the  debate 
on  the  fusion  bomb  ten  years  a?o.  The  au- 
thors' state  that  "For  far  too  long  they  (pre- 
sumably decisions  in  such  matters!  have 
been  made  largely  behind  closed  doors."  Most 
certainly,  this  was  not  true  of  the  fusion 
bomb  issue  which  was  vigorously  debated  In 
the  press  as  well  as  before  the  President.  The 
argument  by  the  opponents  of  the  fusion 
bomb  development  was  heavily  weighted,  in 
numbers  of  speakers  and  writers  and  was 
well  organized.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
opposition  to  the  ABM  today.  The  debate 
continued  into  the  period  after  President 
Truman's  decision  on  January  31,  1950.  with 
the  effect  of  persuading  some  men  not  to 
work  on  the  project. 

Professors  Wiesner  and  Chayes  contend 
that  ".  .  .  in  the  hydrogen  bomb  controversy 
the  scientific  issue  was  whether  a  specific 
design  concept  could  in  principle  ever  be  de- 
veloped into  a  workable   weapon." 

Thus  stated,  they  have  speciously  narrowed 
the  issue  to  design.  In  fact,  the  arguments 
advanced  by  scientists  opposed  Included 
"workability"  (i.e.,  the  design  concept)  nncl 
other  scientific  issues  as  well  as  military  and 
political  differences  of  opinion  In  the  scien- 
tific community. 

In  preparing  this  letter.  I  have  reviewed  the 
Report  made  by  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
statements  of  Its  members  as  Individuals  plus 
the  views  of  other  prominent  scientists  of  the 
day.  As  you  know,  the  Report  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  was  not  unanimous  In 
opposing  the  development,  although  the 
Commission  was  informed  that  it  was.  An 
absent  member  had  expressed  his  opinion  in 
a  letter  written  in  1949  which  remained 
unknown  to  the  Commission  until  revealed 
five  years  later. 

Ti.e  reports  and  statements  have  not  been 
declassified  although  participants  have  pub- 
licly discussed  them  with  some  freedom  over 
the  years  so  that  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
the  following  Issues  concerning  the  fusion 
bomb.  In  opposition  to  its  development,  were 
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presented  by  a  number  of  members  ol  the 
scientific  community: 

(a)  The  statement  above-mentioned  by 
Professors  Wiesner  and  Chayes  that  the  origi- 
nal concept  was  unworkable-. 

(b)  The  strategic  military  value  of  such  a 
weapon  was  questioned. 

(c)  The  economical  alternative  to  fission 
weapons  was  questioned. 

(d)  The  "ethical  principle"  that  a  fusion 
bomb  was  morally  worse  than  a  fission  bomb 
was  asserted.  |On  the  moral  issue,  the  late 
Senator  Brien  McMahon  of  Connecticut,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  stated  that  he 
could  see  no  moral  dividing  line  between  a 
big  explosion  causing  heavy  damage  and 
many  smaller  explosions  causing  equal  or 
greater  damage.] 

(et  It  was  stated  that  there  was  no  fore- 
seeable non-military  applications  of  fusion. 
I  Beneficial  spin-off  is  frequently  cited  today 
as  a  result  of  research  into  unexplored  areas, 
e.g.,  our  Space  program.  Our  new  ability  to 
make  harbors,  canals,  reservoirs,  and  other 
engineering  works  with  little  or  no  objection- 
able radioactivity  Is  due  to  the  development 
of  fusion  explosives.  | 

(f)  The  danger  of  global  pollution  was 
cited.  Some  opponents  of  the  fusion  bomb 
asserted  that  the  detonation  of  a  small 
number,  "perhaps  10".  might  pollute  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  I  The  estimate  was  sub- 
sequently raised  to  500  to  50.000.) 

(g)  Doubt  was  expressed  that  the  Rus- 
sians could  produce  an  H-bomb  within  a 
decade,  which  was  to  say.  not  before  1959. 
[We  now  know  from  Kurchatov's  biography 
that  the  Soviets  were  at  work  on  the  fusion 
bomb  at  least  as  early  as  we  were.  They  had 
their  own  very  competent  scientists  and  the 


(Prom  Life  magazine,  Sept.  6.  19641 
Dr.  Edward  Tkllo's  Maoniticknt  Obsbssiow: 

Stort   Behind  the  H-Bomb  Is  One  or  a 

Dedicated.     Patriotic     Man     Overcoming 

HiGH-LiVEL  OpposrrioN 

(By  Robert  Coughlan) 

From  the  testimony  In  the  Matter  of  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer  and  the  miles  of  com- 
ment on  It  m  the  press,  it  is  well  known 
that  at  the  end  of  1949  a  great  secret  debate 


fully  pragmatic  and  eloquently  witty,  with 
an  unabashed  appreciation  of  his  own  Jokes. 
His  laughter  begins  from  deep  inside,  shakmg 
him  as  if  he  were  in  an  incipient  fit.  and  rises 
In  a  series  of  choking,  half-shattered  yelps 
until  everyone  within  a  hundred  yards  is 
made  aware  that  Teller  has  Just  said  or  heard 
something  entertaining.  He  is  also  a  pianist. 
a  poker  player,  a  rhymester,  a  raconteur,  a 
mathematician,  and  an  avid  ping-pong  player 
and  mountain  hiker  despite  the  loss  of  his 


occurred  in  the  government  and  among  the      right  foot.  This  occurred  when  he  was  20  and 


atomic  scientists  about  whether  this  coun- 
try should  try  to  build  the  hydrogen  or 
"super"  bomb:  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  and 
the  strong  faction  he  led  opposed  and  tem- 
porarily   prevented    it:    and    that    another. 


as  a  student  in  Munich,  was  competing  In  the 
local  sport  of  Jumping  off  moving  streetcars; 
he  slipped  under  a  wheel,  and  the  foot  had 
to  be  amputated.  His  limp  is  on  the  order  of 
his  accent — only  enough  to  add  novelty — and 


smaller  faction  defeated  them  with  the  result     jg  no  impediment  as  he  lopes  along  with  his 


that  the  H-bomb  was  achieved  in  1952 — 
barely  nine  months  before  the  Russians  fired 
a  hydrogen  device  of  their  own. 

■Vet  throughout  these  critical  events,  with 
the  world  balance  of  power  and  perhaps  the 


air  of  purposeful  energy,  his  dark  hair  and 
eclectic  clothing  always  a  little  disarrayed, 
emanating  a  diffused  human  warmth  and  an 
attentive  interest  In  whomever  he  meets. 
By    common    agreement    among    his    col- 


polltlcal    fate   of    mankind    hinging    on    the      leagues  he  is  a  genius.  He  not  only  knows  a 


outcome,  the  leading  protagonist  remained 
mostly  Invisible.  Lately,  it  is  true.  Dr.  Edward 
Teller's  name  has  been  in  the  papers;  he  Is 
even  recognized,  although  perhaps  still  not 
very  widely,  as  "the  lather  of  the  H-bomb." 
But  as  to  who  he  is.  where  he  came  from  and 
how  he  happened  to  achieve  this  extraordi- 
nary paternity — few  even  of  the  other  actors 
in  the  drama  could  give  a  very  full  answer 


tremendous  amount,  seeming  to  remember 
everything  he  has  ever  learned,  but  is  able  to 
correlate  his  information  on  the  run.  Dr. 
Maria  Mayer,  a  physicist  and  a  personal 
friend  of  long  standing,  recalls  the  first  time 
she  was  ever  really  awed  by  Tellers  mind.  She 
had  Joined  the  Manhattan  District  and  was 
asked  to  calculate  the  chemical  properties  oi 
a  certain  substance.  But  this  required  know- 


There  have  been  good  reasons  for  this.  Na-  j^g  the  mechanical  properties  of  its  mole- 
tional  security  has  required  that  his  work  be  cules.  "They  could  be  measured,  but  that 
surrounded  by  secrecy.  For  reasons  of  his  own  would  have  taken  several  months.  So  some- 
Teller  has  welcomed  anonymity.  He  still  ^^g  said.  'Let's  get  Teller  in  and  make  hiiu 
would  very  much  prefer  it.  But  now  that  the  guess  the  data.'  We  got  him  into  a  room  and 
H-bomb  is  an  accomplished   fact,  and   now  locked  the  dcKDr,  so  no  one  else  could  get  at 


that  the  Oppenheimer  affair  has  dragged 
Teller  from  the  wings  to  a  share  of  the  spot- 
light,  neither  set  of   reasons   is  as   valid  as 


advantage  of  espionage  by  Fuchs  and  other      before.  He  has  therefore  given  his  coopers 


traitors   in   our   laboratories.   The   best   evi 
dence   Is   that   they   tested   an   H-bomb    in 
August  of  1953] 

(h)  The  pseudo-military  Judgment  was 
expressed  that  if  the  Soviets  should  ever 
make  and  use  the  fusion  bomb  against  us. 
our  large  stock  of  fission  bombs  would  be 
adequate  reprisal. 

(1)  The  statement  that  it  was  quite  likely 
that  through  leaks,  our  own  research  and 
development  would  stimulate  and  materi- 
ally assist  a  corresponding  Russian  devel- 
opment. 

(J)   And  finally,  that  our  overall  national 


tion  during  the  preparation  of  this  article- 
with  the  request  that  he  not  be  given  too 
much  credit. 

Very  well:  it  can  be  said  at  once  that  many 
people  at  Los  Alamos  and  Washington  de- 
serve a  substantial  share  of  it.  Tellers  role 
nevertheless  was  unique.  Indispensable  and 
decisive.  Without  it  the  chances  are  quite 
strong  that  the  U.S.  would  not  have  the  H- 
bomb  in  deliverable  form  today.  In  that 
event,  in  the  well-informed  Judgment  of 
President  Eisenhower.  "Soviet  power  would 
today  be  on  the  march  In  every  quarter  of 
the    globe."   Teller   not   only   produced    the 


position  would  be  weakened,  not  strength-      brilliant  idea  which  convened  the  H-bomb      j^  ^^^  ^ead  and  solve  in  his  head,  he  doesn 
ened,  by  committing  ourselves  to  such  a  pro-      from    a   monstrous   "gadget"   to  a  versatile     want  to  bother  »Tth."  He  dislikes  routine  an 


gram  "at  this  time."  This  phrase,  which  also 
appears  in  the  Wiesner-Chayes  preface,  is 
worthy  of  note  for,  as  matters  turned  out, 
there  was  no  time  left  in  1949-50.  Had  the 
President  not  made  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  H-bomb,  the 
Soviets,  being  well  on  their  way  to  it.  would 
have  had  it  ahead  of  us.  Had  they  then,  re- 
lying on  our  unilateral  renunciation,  decided 
liot  to  reveal  their  hand  (as  has  been  their 
custom  with  other  developments)  by  re- 
fraining from  testing  or  by  testing  only  to 
prove  a  small  hydrogen  component,  we  would 
have  known  nothing  of  their  success  .".nd 
their  qualitative  superiority  until  a  possible 
collision.  By  that  time.  It  would  have  been 
too  late  for  us.  "At  this  time"  would  have 
been  a  policy  of  fatal  procrastination. 

These  points  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
emphasis  In  the  book  that  "the  scientific 
issue"  concerns  only  the  feasibility  of  an 
Initial  design  concept.  Another  design  con- 
cept proved  feasible,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  found  or.  if  found,  would  not  have 
been  developed  had  the  opponents  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
President  to  declare  against  It  as  a  weapon. 
The  principle  which  clearly  guided  him — 
that  the  United  States  could  not  afford  to 
be  less  well  armed  than  a  potential  enemy — 
has  a  modern  corollary.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  less  well  defended  than  a  potential  enemy. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Lewis  L.  Strauss. 


weapon.  He  also,  by  an  almost  fanatic  deter- 
mination, kept  the  idea  of  an  H-bomb  from 
dying  of  pure  neglect. 

And  among  all  the  improbable  events  that 
led  to  this  mprobable  creation.  Teller's  ob- 
sessiveness  has  struck  some  people  sis  the 
most  farfetched.  An  old  friend  said  a  few 
weeks  ago.  "T  still  don't  understand  it.  Ed- 
wards  monomania  about  the  H-bomb  simply 
leaves  me  mystified — it  was  so  out  of  charac- 
ter with  everything  he  had  been.  He  was  al- 
ways so  interested  In  everything.  His  trouble 
was  lack  of  concentration  on  any  one  prob- 
lem. Then  this  thing  hit  him  and  he  seeming- 
ly couldn't  let  loose  of  It." 

Teller's  obsession,  as  it  became  fully  de- 
veloped, was  fed  from  many  sources:  by  his 
childhood  and  youth  in  Europe,  by  his  per- 
sonal philosophy,  his  political  beliefs  and  by 
Innate  traits  of  character.  A  different  naixture 
would  have  produced  a  different  result:  The 
key  ingredient  of  the  H-bomb  is  not.  there- 
fore, a  certain  unmentionable  combination  of 
ingredients.  It  is.  instead,  the  even  more  com- 
plex compound  comprising  Edward  Teller.  He 
cannot  be  defined,  but  at  least  he  can  be 
described. 

Physically  and  temperamentally  he  has  lit- 
tle in  common  wnth  the  popular  image  of 
the  calm,  detached,  essentially  impersonal 
Great  Scientist.  His  angular  face  is  animated 
and  his  large  blue  eyes,  under  massive  and 
expressive  eyebrows,  are  alert,  intent  and 
often   twinkling   with  humor.   He  is  cheer- 


hlm.  and  he  asked  questions  and  did  some 
figuring  at  the  blackboard.  He  got  the  answer 
in  about  two  hours,  not  entirely  accurately, 
of  course,  but — as  we  found  out  when  we  got 
around  to  verifying  them — close  enough  for 
the  purpose."  "There  is  no  one  who  equa;s 
him  for  sheer  speed  of  thought."  Dr.  James 
Arnold  of  Chicago  says.  "There  may  be  better 
scientists,  but  none  more  brilliant.  You  al- 
ways find  him  a  thousand  feet  ahead  of  you." 
■Teller's  mental  atheleticism.  although  the 
flashiest  part  of  his  equipment  as  a  practic- 
ing genius,  is  far  from  being  the  most  im- 
portant part.  Most  of  his  calculations  are  not 
quite  accurate — not  because  he  larks  respec", 
for  accuracy  but  because  he  lacks  the  patience 
to  spend  his  own  time  rounding  off  the  fig- 
ures. A  friend  says,  "What  Edward  can't  carry 

I 
nd 

method  whether  they  affect  him  personallv 
or  professionally.  He  is  unhappy  .ind  ill  at 
ease  under  any  imposed  disciplines.  This 
maverick  streak,  combined  with  intense  gre- 
gariousness  and  even  more  intense  intellec- 
tual curiosity,  has  given  his  genius  some 
striking  twists  and  some  extra  dimensions. 
For  instance,  although  Teller  is  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  theoretical  physicists,  he 
has  published  nearly  all  of  his  many  scien- 
tific papers  with  collaborators.  Dr.  Frederic 
de  Hoffmann,  who  has  been  his  deputy  and 
closest  associate  at  Los  Alamos,  has  described 
how  this  works:  "Edward  Isn't  the  cloistered 
kind  of  scientist.  He  gets  his  ideas  in  con- 
versation and  develops  them  by  trying  them 
out  on  people  We  were  coming  back  from 
Europe  on  the  lie  de  France  and  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  ship's  nightclub  when  he  c.ime 
up  and  said.  'Freddie.  I  think  I  have  an  idea/ 
It  was  something  hed  Just  thought  of  about 
magnetohydrodynamics.  I  was  a  bachelor 
then  and  Id  located  several  good-looking 
girls  on  the  ship,  but  I  knew  what  I  had  to 
do.  so  I  disappeared  and  started  working  en 
the  calculations.  Id  get  something  imifhed 
and  start  prowling  on  the  deck  again  when 
Edward  would  turn  up  out  ol  the  night  r.nd 
wed  walk  the  deck  together  while  l^e  talked 
and  I  was  the  brick  wall  he  was  bouncing 
these  things  oil  of.  By  the  end  of  the  trio 
we  had  a  paper.  He'd  had  the  ideis.  and  I'd 
done  some  solving  of  equations.  But  he  in- 
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sisted    that   we   sign    In    alphabetical    order, 
which  put  my  name  first." 

De  Hoffmann's  account  Is  overly  modest — 
he  Is  a  brilliant  physicist  In  his  own  right — 
but  the  episode  Illustrates  Teller's  general 
method.  He  Is  a  conceptual  thinker,  or,  as 
Dr.  Luis  Alvarez  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia says,  "an  "order  of  magnitude'  man. 
That's  his  language.  He's  like  the  architect 
who  likes  to  make  the  big  drawing,  the  broad 
sketch,  and  not  worry  himself  about  the 
plumbing  detaJls." 

This  kind  of  thinking  almost  defines  the 
traditional  and  proper  role  of  theoretical 
physics,  as  distinguished  from  experimental 
and  applied  physics.  The  theoreticians,  a 
small  aristocracy  of  dealing  purely  In  Ideas, 
tend  to  regard  the  tollers  In  the  latter  fields 
as  exceptionally  well-educated  engineers,  or 
sometimes  as  mere  "gadgeteers."  Teller  Is 
by  trade  and  at  heart  a  theoretician  and 
takes  the  universe  for  his  province.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  has  strong  gadgeteerlng 
Instincts.  The  result  Is  that  he  Is  Interested 
In  everything.  He  has  a  faculty  for  enter- 
taining many  Ideas,  consequential  and  other- 
wise, at  the  same  time,  and  for  being  almost 
equally  fascinated  by  all  of  them.  He  Is  In- 
tellectually Insatiable:  as  a  friend  has  said, 
"All  anybody  has  to  say  to  Edward  Is,  'We've 
got  •  a'  problem  here,  we  need  you,"  and — 
zip !•  he's  Into  It.  It's  helpfulness,  plus  maybe 
vanity,  but  mostly  Just  curiosity." 

Not  all — in  fact,  not  even  most — of  Teller's 
Ideas  are  good,  and  he  Is  often  the  first  to 
recognize  their  flaws.  Interrupting  himself  In 
mld-fllght  to  strike  himself  on  the  forehead 
and  exclaim,  "No!  No!  I'm  an  idiot!"  But 
mistakes  do  not  Inhibit  him.  He  likes  to 
quote  the  dictum  of  Niels  Bohr,  the  great 
D.inlsh  physicist,  that.  "An  expert  Is  a  per- 
son who  has  found  out  by  his  own  painful 
experience  all  the  mistakes  that  onp  can  make 
In  a  very  narrow  field."  Teller  succeeds,  not 
only  by  the  high  average  level  of  his  Ideas, 
but  by  producing  them  in  unparalleled  vol- 
ume, thereby  making  his  mistakes  rapidly 
and  becoming  more  and  more  expert.  But 
until  he  or  someone  else  can  demonstrate 
that  an  Idea  Is  wrong  he  Is  infatuated  with 
It.  He  Is.  moreover,  Intellectually  aggressive, 
stubborn  and  competitive.  An  Idea  Is,  for 
him.  a  personal  antagonist  which  he  con- 
quers with  an  almost  physical  satisfaction. 
His  personal  absorption  In  a  problem  or 
idea  has  a  way  of  enveloping  everyone  with 
whom  he  happens  to  be,  carrying  them  along, 
sometimes  reluctantly,  in  the  torrent  of  his 
enthusiasm.  At  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  taught  for  several  years,  his  fellow 
physicists  now  measure  enthusiasm  In 
"Tellers."  with  Teller  himself,  of  course, 
being  the  basic  criterion  comparable  to  the 
velocity  of  light.  Degrees  of  enthusiasm  are 
measured  In  milllonths  of  "Tellers,"  called 
"micro-Tellers." 

Teller  Is  at  the  same  time  a  philosopher, 
a  moral  and  thoughtful  man  all  of  whose 
characteristics  are  subordinated  ultimately 
to  an  attempt  to  understand  the  universe 
and  man's  position  on  the  speck  of  It  he 
occupies.  But  as  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a 
scientist,  he  is  an  activist.  ."'S  t  liv.man  being 
faced  with  a  moral  or  political  choice,  he 
not  only  makes  the  choice  but  reinforces  It, 
If  he  can,  with  concrete  effort.  More  than 
once  this  habit  of  acting  on  conviction  has 
Involved  him  in  si^ruggles  with  hl3  colleagues 
and  has  made  him  unpopular. 

All  of  these  aspects  of  Teller's  nature  were 
Important  In  making  him  "the  father  of  the 
H-bomb."  But  the  crucial  ingredient  was  his 
attachment  to  the  concepts  of  Western 
democracy,  specifically  thc?s  cf  tl^s  U.?..  and 
conversely  a  fear  that  they  would  be  de- 
stroyed; together  with,  jaerhaps,  an  inner, 
deeper  and  unartlculated  fear  of  a  more  per- 
sonal nature.  His  childhood  and  youth  In 
Budapest,  where  he  was  born  In  1908.  were 
lived  under  several  varieties  of  jxilitlcal 
tyranny.  Including  the  Communism  of  Bela 
Kun  and  the  f  aeism  and  Admiral  Horthy.  The 
sight  of  dead  men,  the  Insecurity  of  life  from 


week  to  week,  became  an  accepted  part  of 
existence.    Being   Jewish,    the    Teller   family 
had   to   bear   the   complex   malice   of   anti- 
Semitism  as  well.  Edward  Teller  remembers 
that,  by  the  time  he  was  10,  he  fully  under- 
stood from  family  conversations  that  some- 
day he  would  have  to  emigrate  from  Hungary 
and  make  his  life  In  a  politically  different 
climate.  He  understood  also  that  "the  only 
way  I'd  be  able  to  get  along  would  be  that 
I  should  be  smarter  than  somebody  else." 
It  was  easy  for  hkn  to  be  smarter  than 
somebody  else  in  mathematics,  for  which  he 
showed  a  precocious  gift.  He  remembers,  at 
the    age    of   about   6,    lying   awake    in    bed 
amusing   himself   before  sleep   by   such   ex- 
ercises as  calculating  the  number  of  teconds 
in  a  year.  His  father,  a  prosperous  lawyer, 
and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  leading 
Danker  of  a  nearby  smaller  city,  were  part  of 
a    polished    and    Intellectually    eager    upper 
middle  class  society  In  which  one's  position 
reflected  mental  and  artistic  attainment.  So 
they  applauded  him  when,  for  instance,  at 
dinner  one  evening  his  father  mentioned  the 
figure   "10.000,"   and   young   Edward    piped, 
"That's    100   times    100,   isn't   it?"    However, 
pleased   though   he   was   with   this   sign   of 
talent,  his  father  felt  that  mathematics  was 
not  practical  as  a  life's  work  and  urged  him 
to  compromise  on  something  useful  such  as 
chemistry.    Consequently    Edward    went    In 
1926    to    the    Institute    of    Technology    at 
Karlsruhe    and    took    a   degree    in   chemical 
engineering,  keeping  mathematics  as  an  avo- 
cation.  Meantime,   also   In    1926,    had   come 
the  discovery  known  as  quantum  mechanics, 
a  system  of  mathematically  formulated  prin- 
ciples which  can  be  used  to  calculate  the 
behavior    of    atomic    particles.    This,    Teller 
says,    "suddenly    explained    almost    every- 
thing— in  physics,  chemistry,  almost  every- 
thing In   the  world   that  we  had  wondered 
about  could  be  Interpreted."  He  began  ap- 
plying It  to  the  problems  of  chemistry,  from 
which  he  was  led  naturally  (the  two  sciences 
being  Inseparable)    Into  physics.  He  became 
hybridized:   a  specialist  In  physical  chemis- 
try. He  went  on  to  Munich  and  thence  to 
Leipzig  for  his  Ph.  D..   to  Copenhagen  for 
further  study  under  Niels  Bohr  and  to  Got- 
tingen  to  teach.  At  this  point  the  Nazis  took 
power  In  Germany. 

A     STRATEGIC     TIME 

In  the  Ironic  way  that  evil  sometimes  be- 
gets good,  the  tyranny  of  Hltlerlsm  was  in- 
directly responsible  for  strengthening  de- 
mocracy, for  it  drove  many  of  Germany's 
leading  physicists  to  the  West.  Teller  went 
to  England  and  from  there,  with  a  U.S. 
Rockefeller  grant — and  newly  married  to 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  Maria  Augusta 
("Mlci")  Harkanjrl,  the  younger  sister  of  his 
best  boyhood  friend  in  Budapest — back  to 
Denmark  to  work  again  under  Bohr.  Mean- 
time he  had  become  friends  with  Dr.  George 
Gamow.  the  Russian-born  physicist,  and 
when  Gamow  went  to  George  Washington 
University  at  Washington.  D.C.,  he  got  Teller 
the  offer  of  a  Job  as  visiting  professor  there. 
Thus  It  happened  that  the  Tellers  arrived  In 
this  country  in  1935:  a  strategic  time  in  the 
history  of  physics.  It  was  only  three  years 
later  that  atomic  fission  was  discovered  in 
Germany,  and  only  four  years  before  the 
famous  "Einstein  letter"  to  President  Roose- 
velt which  launched  this  country  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atom  bomb. 

Teller,  then  27,  had  already  developed 
many  of  the  characteristics  that  were  to 
amaze,  charm  and  sometimes  dismay  his 
friends  In  later  years.  Maria  Mayer,  who  had 
known  him  in  Germany,  was  struck  even 
then  by  his  "intuitive"  grasp  of  complex 
problems.  He  was  facile,  gay  ("pure  fun." 
she  remembers).  Inquisitive  and  restless.  In- 
stead of  settling  sensibly  Into  his  chair.  Teller 
at  once  tegan  to  seek  out  other  physicists 
for  companionable  argument,  trained  minds 
again.' t  which  to  test  his  teeming  Ideas.  And 
it  Is  from  these  years — 1335  to  1941 — that 
the  earliest  origins  of  the  conceptions  that 


went  into  the  H-bomb  can  be  dated.  Ga- 
mow was  Interested  In  the  energy  produc- 
tion of  stars,  a  phenomenon  thermonuclear 
In  character.  He  discussed  it  with  his  bril- 
liant young  friend,  and  together  they  worked 
out  formulas  for  these  stellar  reactions.  As 
soon  as  the  explosive  possibilities  of  the 
atom  were  realized.  Teller's  mind  took  a 
"quantum  jump"  to  the  stars:  for  the  heat 
that  could  be  released  by  atomic  fission 
would  be  comparable  to  the  heat  in  the 
interior  of  the  sun  Itself,  and  conceivably 
this  heat  might  be  concentrated  long  enough 
to  bring  about  the  fusion  of  some  of  the 
very  light  elements,  just  as  hydrogen  is  fused 
in  the  sun  to  form  helium  and  In  the  process 
gives  off  tremendous  energy.  There  would  be 
no  theoretical  limit  to  the  size  of  such  an 
explosion. 

In  simplest  terms  this  is  the  theory  that 
led  to  the  hydrogen  bomb.  It  was  not  orig- 
inal with  Teller.  As  a  theoretical  possibility 
It  was  obvious  and  occurred  to  many  physi- 
cists. But  for  some  reason  no  more  explicable 
than  an  unusual  taste  In  food.  It  aroused 
an  intense,  specific  curiosity  In  Teller  and 
he  never  stopped  thinking  about  It.  He  dis- 
cussed It  with  Gamow  and  his  other  friends 
In  Washington,  and  with  Enrico  Fermi,  the 
great  Italian  physicist — "The  Pope,"  as  he  is 
known — who  was  teaching  at  Columbia.  The 
monomania  of  the  following  years  had  be- 
gun to  take  root. 

Yet  when  he  was  asked  to  join  the  A-bomb 
project — the  success  of  which  was  essential 
to  any  future  H-bomb  development — he  hes- 
itated for  a  long  time.  Was  weaponeerlng  the 
proper  business  of  science?  He  thought  not. 
Was  it  morally  right  to  help  create  such  a 
monster?  He  did  not  know. 

On  May  10.  1940,  the  day  the  Nazis  Invaded 
the  Low  Countries,  President  Roosevelt  spoke 
before  the  American  Scientific  Congress  in 
Washington.  Teller  had  never  heard  him  In 
person  and  attended  out  of  curiosity.  The 
President  said,  in  part.  "You  who  are  scien- 
tists may  have  been  told  that  you  are,  in 
part,  responsible  for  the  debacle  of  today  .  .  . 
but  I  assure  you  that  it  Is  not  the  scien- 
tists .  .  .  who  are  responsible.  .  .  .  Surely 
it  is  time  for  our  republics  ...  to  use  every 
knowledge,  every  science  that  we  possess  .  .  . 
You  and  I  .  .  .  will  act  together  to  protect 
and  defend  by  every  means  .  .  .  our  science, 
our  culture,  our  American  freedom  and  our 
civilization."  As  the  President  talked.  Teller 
began  to  feel  that  Roosevelt  was  speaking 
directly  to  him,  answering  all  the  questions 
that  had  been  troubling  him.  He  left 
George  Washington  the  following  year  to 
join  Fermi  at  Columbia  and,  when  the  ura- 
nium pile  project  that  Fermi  supervised  was 
moved  to  Chicago,  he  moved  with  It.  Later  on 
he  went  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  where  a  well-known  physicist  of 
about  his  own  age.  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer.  was  assembling  a  group  to  do  theo- 
retical studies  on  the  A-bomb.  He  returned  to 
Chicago  briefly  and  then,  when  Oppenheimer 
had  established  the  central  laboratory  at 
Los  Alamos,  was  among  the  first  to  join  him 
there. 

During  his  first  conversations  with  Oppen- 
heimer they  had  talked  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  thermonuclear  weapon,  and  Oppen- 
heimer had  seemed  as  interested  by  the  idea 
as  Teller  himself.  At  Berkeley  the  theoretical 
group  did  preliminary  studies  on  fusion  and, 
as  Oppenheimer  has  testified,  "it  excited  us, 
and  it  seemed  to  make  even  more  necessary 
that  we  imdersland  what  this  was  all  about." 
Accordingly  Teller  went  into  the  Manhattan 
District  with  the  impression  that  the  "super 
bomb,"  as  It  soon  was  called,  would  be  given 
a  high  priority.  And  actually  some  of  the 
first  installations  at  Los  Alamos  were  for  the 
benefit  of  further  studies  on  it.  However,  as 
Oppenheimer  has  said,  there  was  "the  very 
immediate  Job  of  getting  some  weapons  Into 
the  places  where  they  |were|  needed."  and 
until  the  A-bomb  problem  could  be  solved, 
few  but  Teller  were  inclined  to  give  much 
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attention  to  the  more  formidable  problem  of 
the  super.  Teller  at  first  tried  to  suppress  his 
impatience  but  could  not.  The  result  was 
the  first  of  what  became  a  series  of  fission- 
fusion  reactions  between  him  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

He  had  been  assigned  to  Los  Alamos' 
theoretical  division,  headed  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe.  Cornell's  great  physicist.  As 
Bethe  has  testified,  "...  I  hoped  to  rely  very 
heavily  on  him  to  help  our  work  In  theoret- 
ical physics.  It  turned  out  that  he  did  not 
want  to  cooperate.  He  did  not  want  to  work 
on  the  agreed  line  of  research.  ...  He  always 
suggested  new  things,  new  deviations.  So  that 
in  the  end  there  was  no  choice  but  to  relieve 
him  of  any  work  In  the  general  line  of  the 
development  of  Los  Alamos,  and  to  permit 
him  to  pursue  his  own  Ideas  entirely  un- 
related to  the  World  War  II  work.  .  .  ." 

Teller  was  transferred  to  the  F  Division 
where  Enrico  Fermi  presided  over  "advanced 
development."  There,  with  Dr.  Emll  Kono- 
plnskl  and  a  few  others,  he  devoted  himself 
during  the  rest  of  the  war  to  the  super — to 
"my  baby,"  as  he  had  begun  to  call  It.  And 
by  the  end  of  the  war  he  and  his  group  had 
succeeded  In  working  out  some  of  Its  most 
intricate  problems.  He  believed — as  he  was 
to  testify  later — that  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  other  senior  scientists  could 
dispose  of  the  rest  by  1947.  He  had  been  led 
to  suppose  that  this  would  occur :  that  once 
the  A-bomb  had  been  tested  successfully,  the 
great  human  and  technical  facilities  of  Los 
Alamos  would  converge  on  the  super. 

Instead,  to  his  great  dismay,  after  Hiro- 
shima he  found  the  laboratory  disintegrat- 
ing. One  Los  Alamos  scientist  remembers,  "I 
was  away  for  several  months  and  got  back 
after  Hiroshima.  There  was  a  terrible  sense 
of  shock.  I  didn't  recognize  anybody.  Every- 
one was  wrapped  up  In  petitions  for  world 
government,  disarmament,  internationalizing 
of  the  atom,  and  so  forth."  To  this  emotion, 
which  Teller  to  some  degree  shared,  there 
was,  of  course,  added  the  normal  reaction 
that  affected  scientists  as  well  as  GIs:  the 
feeling  that  the  war  was  over  and  It  was  time 
to  get  back  home  and  pick  up  the  threads  cf 
old  lives.  Teller  appealed  to  Oppenheimer  for 
help,  but  he  was  among  the  most  eager  to 
leave.  At  last,  with  great  reluctance,  Teller 
decided  to  Join  the  exodus  himself. 

THIS  FABtTLOUS   MONSTER,     RUSSIA 

Early  In  1946  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Los  Alamos  staff  to 
summarize  for  them  all  that  he  and  his  as- 
sociates had  learned — a  meeting  known  as 
"The  Final  Conference  on  the  Super."  Then, 
with  Micl  and  their  young  son  Paul,  he  drove 
to  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  had 
been  offered  a  Job  at  the  new  Institute  for 
Nuclear  Studies.  Fermi  and  many  of  his  other 
old  friends  were  there.  The  atmosphere  was 
personally  and  scientifically  congenial,  and 
Teller  tried  hard  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
peaceable  pursuits  of  teaching  and  pure 
science. 

For  a  while  he  succeeded.  Additional  "new 
things,  new  devltions"  kept  him  embroiled 
in  a  self-renewing  welter  of  projects,  each 
requiring  a  collaborator  or  two.  so  that  he 
was  always  enormously  busy.  With  equal 
energy  he  plunged  Into  the  extracurricular 
aim  of  all  the  scientists  who  had  contributed 
to  the  A-bomb;  to  make  the  atom  peaceable 
and  productive  and — It  was  still  possible 
then  to  hope — to  use  It  as  a  foundation  on 
which  to  raise  a  supernatlonal  authority,  the 
beginnings  of  a  real  world  government.  Teller 
was  a  leading  member  of  Union  Now  and 
Atlantic  Union  and  a  prolific  contributor  to 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  pub- 
lished in  a  basement  room  at  the  university. 
He  endorsed  the  Acheson-Lllienthal  report 
.  (written  largely  by  Oppenheimer)  who.  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  so-called  "Baruch 
Plan"  by  which  this  country  attempted  to 
bring  the  atom  under  international  control. 
And  In  mld-1948  he  wrote,  "I  believe  that 
we  should  cease  to  be  infatuated  with  the 


menace  of  this  fabulous  monster,  Russia  .  .  . 
We  must  work  for  something.  We  must  work 
for  world  government  .  .  .  land]  concentrate 
for  the  time  being  on  establishing  common 
government  with  our  friends  and  potential 
allies." 

Nevertheless,  the  optimism  he  professed 
was  qualified  with  private  fears.  Even  during 
the  war  he  had  mistrusted  the  Russians. 
There  were  stories  his  parents  told  of  oceans 
of  men  sweeping  across  the  frontier  during 
World  War  I.  dying  and  endlessly  replaced. 
The  native  prejudice  faded  when  he  grew  up 
and  traveled  In  the  world,  and,  he  recalls, 
he  regarded  Soviet  Communism  as  "an  ex- 
periment of  Interest  and  possibly  of  some 
merit."  But  the  purge  trials  disillusioned 
him. 

He  believed  In  the  ideals  that  were  oc- 
cupying so  many  of  his  colleagues,  but  he 
saw  their  attainment  becoming  Increasingly 
u.illkely  while  war  became  Increasingly  likely. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  way  to  prevent 
war  was  to  arm  this  country  beyond  chal- 
lenges with  A-t)ombs  and.  If  possible,  with 
the  H-bomb.  The  latter  would  deprive  the 
Communist  nations  of  their  only  advantage, 
their  huge  manpower,  by  making  It  Impws- 
slble  for  them  to  mass  their  troops  for  'hu- 
man sea"  breakthroughs.  Possibly  It  would 
means  the  end  of  all  mass  armies,  conceiv- 
ably even  the  end  of  major  wars.  The  result 
of  this  Introspection  led  him  to  return  to 
Los  Alamos — "to  do  something  I  knew 
about" — at  first  for  short  periods  as  a  con- 
sultant and  finally  on  a  leave  of  absence. 
This  was  1949. 

The  same  Intuitive,  synthesizing  grasp  of 
complexities  that  made  Teller  a  genius  In  his 
profession  seems  to  have  been  operating  this 
time  In  his  comprehension  of  world  affairs. 
For  1949  was  a  decisive  point  In  modern 
times.  That  summer  the  Russians  exploded 
an  atomic  bomb,  shattering  the  U.S.  monop- 
oly on  which  the  security  of  the  Western 
world  was  largely  built. 

"THE    REASONS    MADE    ME    MAD" 

President  Truman,  reporting  the  Russian 
achievement — which  had  not  been  expected 
for  years — to  the  National  Security  Council, 
finished  with  the  simple  but  comprehensive 
question,  "What  do  we  do  now?"  The  answer 
In  part,  was  to  Junk  the  "economic  budget" 
and  put  the  nation  "In  situations  of  strength" 
throughout  the  world.  But  another  part  of 
the  answer  lay  In  the  super.  Could  it  be 
built?  If  so,  should  It  be?  And  at  this  point 
the  sense  which  had  haunted  the  atomic 
scientists  ever  since  Hiroshima  asserted  Itself 
In  one  of  the  most  startling  decisions  ever 
made  by  a  sovereign  and  threatened  govern- 
ment. "The  AEC's  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, made  up  mostly  of  leading  physicists  and 
chaired  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer.  recommended 
that  then  and  during  an  indefinlt*  future 
there  should  be  7io  program  on  the  super: 
partly  because  of  technical  difficulties  but 
chiefly  because  they  felt  that  the  super 
would  be  an  Immoral  weapon.  And  as  for 
the  Russians?  Their  atomic  science  "imi- 
tated" ours,  so  the  reasoning  went,  and  If 
we  did  not  develop  It,  neither  would  they. 
The  AEC  commissioner  supported  these  views 
of  their  Advisory  Conunlttee:  not  once,  but 
twice   they   rejected   the  super. 

The  decision  was,  of  course,  a  very  heavy 
blow  to  Teller.  Then  his  disappointment 
turned  to  pugnacity.  "The  reasons  they  gave 
Just  made  me  mad."  he  says.  The  technical 
difficulties  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  different 
in  kind  or  much  different  in  degree  from  the 
normal  routine  of  scientific  effort.  "A 
scientific  Invention,"  he  says,  "consists  of  six 
(or  some  number)  ideas,  five  of  which  are 
absurd  but  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
sixth  and  enough  rearrangement  of  the 
combinations,  results  in  something  no  one 
has  thought  of  before."  He  felt  that  the  way 
to  solve  the  technical  problems  of  the  super 
was  to  work  on  them,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  missing  "sixth  Idea"  would  emerge.  As 
for  the  moral  argument.  Teller  was  as  deeply 


conscious  as  anyone  of  the  terrible  possibil- 
ities of  the  H-bomb,  but  he  felt  that  moral 
and  political  Judgemenu  were  not  properly 
the  concern  of  science.  "The  Important  thing 
In  any  science."  he  has  said,  "Is  to  do  the 
things  that  can  be  done.  Scientists  naturally 
have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  have  opinions. 
But  their  science  gives  them  no  special  in- 
sight Into  public  affairs.  There  is  a  time  for 
scientists  and  movie  stars  and  people  who 
have  flown  the  Atlantic  to  restrain  their 
opinions  lest  they  be  taken  more  seriously 
than  they  should  be."  However,  Teller  could 
do  very  little  to  make  his  own  opinions 
effective.  The  decision  had  been  made  in 
Washington  and  It  would  have  to  be  unmade 
there. 

Lewis  Strauss,  who  had  been  the  only  dis- 
senter from  the  decision  in  the  AEC.  and 
Senator  Brlen  McMahon.  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  together 
set  about  unmaking  it.  McMahon  WTOte  to 
the  President  outlining  fully  the  case  for  the 
super  and  called  on  him  for  personal  argu- 
ment. Among  some  members  of  McMahon's 
committee  there  was  talk  of  bringing  im- 
peachment proceedings  if  the  final  decision 
was  negative.  The  President  appointed  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  made  up  of  Secretaries  Acheson 
and  Johnson  and  AEC  Chairman  Llllenthal, 
to  advise  him  what  to  do.  Strauss,  who  had 
been  equally  busy,  became  so  discouraged  at 
one  point  that  he  went  to  a  bungalow  his 
mother-in-law  leased  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel  and  amidst  the  Incongruous  glitter  of 
this  Hollywood  shovirplece  searched  his  con- 
science during  the  Christmas  season.  One 
night  he  received  a  call  from  the  hotel  lobby. 
It  was  Senator  McMahon,  who  had  come  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  right.  Strauss  had 
laboriously  reached  the  same  conclusion: 
they  made  plans  to  carry  on  the  fight  in 
Washington  with   even  more   vigor. 

Their  battle  came  to  an  abrupt  end  a  few 
weeks  later,  but  from  a  slckenlngly  unex- 
pected cause.  On  Jan.  27.  1950  Dr.  Klaus 
Fuchs  confessed  that  he  had  been  spying  on 
behalf  of  the  Russians  since  1942.  Fuchs  had 
been  a  member  of  the  British  scientific  mis- 
sion to  Los  Alamos  toward  the  end  of  the  war. 
Moreover  he  had  attended  the  "Final  Con- 
ference on  the  Super"  called  by  Teller  in 
1946.  It  thus  could  be  assumed  that  the  Rus- 
sians not  only  knew  all  the  wartime  A-bomb 
"secrets,"  but  also  knew  most  of  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  by  this  country  on  the 
H-bomb. 

The  President's  special  subcommittee  met 
and  voted  two  to  one  for  a  crash  program  on 
the  super,  with  Ullenthal  In  dissent.  They 
took  their  decision  to  the  White  House,  where 
President  Truman  concurred  and  released 
the  announcement  that  afternoon. 

Thus  "Edward's  monomania"  found  official 
sanction.  Yet,  at  this  stage,  his  and  his  allies' 
triumph  was  mainly  theoretical.  The  work 
itself  still  had  to  be  done,  and  Teller  set  out 
to  enlist  other  physicists  to  help.  He  had  al- 
ready asked  Oppenheimer  once  and  been  re- 
fused; now  again  he  asked  him.  and  was 
again  refused,  although  one  time  Oppen- 
heimer volunteered  the  names  of  people  at 
Princeton  who  he  thought  could  be  usefuL 
Teller  tried  them;  all  turned  him  down.  Al- 
most everywhere  he  encountered  either  indif- 
ference or  active  hosUUty.  Early  In  February, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  So- 
ciety In  New  York,  12  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  Issued  a  joint  statement: 
"We  believe  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to 
use  such  a  bomb,  no  matter  how  righteous 
it.s  use.  ...  Its  use  would  be  a  betrayal  of  all 
standards  of  morality  and  of  Christian  cl\-ll- 
Izatlon  Itself  ...  we  urge  that  the  United 
States,  through  its  elected  government,  make 
a  solemn  declaration  that  we  shall  never 
use  this  bomb  first.  This  denunciaUon  was 
soon  followed  by  one  from  Dr.  Einstein  who 
warned  that  "...  annihilation  of  any  life 
on  earth  has  betn  brought  within  the  range 
of  technical  posslbll'tles.  ...  In  the  end 
there  beckons  more  and  more  clearly  gen- 
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era!  annihilation."  Hans  Bethe  wrote  In  the 
Bulletin  that  use  of  the  H-bomb  could  be 
"compared  to  the  warfare  of  Genghis  Khan 
who  ruthlessly  killed  every  last  Inhabitant  of 
Persia." 

In  an  article  called  "Back  to  the  Labora- 
tories" In  the  March  1950  Issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, Teller  pleaded  with  his  colleagues:  ".  .  . 
To  my  mind  we  are  In  a  situation  not  less 
dangerous  than  the  one  we  were  facing  in 
1939,  and  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  we  realize  It  ...  we  must  realize  that 
democracy  will  not  be  saved  by  Ideals  alone. 
.  .  The  primary  responsibility  for  action  lies 
with  the  groups  directing  the  policy  and 
foreign  relations  of  our  country.  To  the 
scientist,  at  least,  it  should  be  clear  that  he 
can  make  a  contribution  by  making  the 
country  strong.  .  .  ." 

Actually  only  three  leading  men  Joined 
•'Vilm.  John  Wheeler  of  Princeton.  John  von 
Neumann  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  and  Lothar  Nordheim  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. (Later,  after  Korea,  Bethe  and  others 
turned  up.)  For  the  rest  of  his  team  h« 
relied  mainly  on  talented  younger  men. 
Tliere  were  technical  discouragements  too: 
some  of  the  earlier  calculations  were  re- 
peated more  thoroughly  and  put  the  whole 
project  in  doubt.  Even  a  year  later,  when 
the  ffi&l  "thermonuclear  device"  was  ap- 
proachfTig  the  test  stage  and  someone  asked 
Teller.  'Will  it  work?"  he  had  to  admit  that 
he  didn't  know.  "But  you  didn't  know  that 
five  years  ago."  the  questioner  pointed  out. 
"True."  Teller  answered,  "but  now  we  don't 
know  on  much  better  grounds." 

Moreover,  even  if  this  "device'  worked, 
there  was  no  way  in  sight  of  developing  it 
into  a  really  practicable  weapon.  Ordinary 
hydrogen  atoms,  although  they  fuse  in  the 
sun,  cannot  be  made  to  do  so  imder  any 
conditions  attainable  on  earth.  Teller's  cal- 
culations Involved  the  use  of  special  "heavy" 
forms  of  hydrogen  railed  deuterium  and  trit- 
ium, and  these  had  to  be  kept  liquefied  by 
means  of  cumbersome  refrigeration  equip- 
ment. The  result  was  less  a  bomb  than  a 
"contraption,"  as  Oppenheimer  has  called  It. 
which  could  be  carried  in  .i  ship's  hold  and 
thus  conceivably  be  used  against  enemy 
ports,  but  which  was  too  big  to  be  carried 
in  any  airplane  built  or  planned. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1950  Dr.  Stan 
Ulam.  a  Los  Alamos  mathematical  physicist, 
was  working  on  a  paper  on  certain  theories 
Indirectly  related  to  this  problem.  Teller  got 
Into  a  conversation  with  Ulan\  about  it.  Not 
long  afterward  something  they  had  discussed 
touched  a  spark.  That  evening,  as  he  and 
Frederic  de  Hoffmann  were  leaving  the  ofHce. 
Teller  said  absently,  "I  think  I  have  an  idea." 
De  Hoffmann  recalls  that  he  thought  nothing 
of  this  at  the  time,  "because,  after  all,  Ed- 
ward is  always  having  an  idea.  But  the  next 
morning  he  came  in  to  me  and  said,  'Fred- 
die, I  think  I  really  have  something.  Stick 
some  figures  into  it.'  He  told  me  about  it  and 
I  started  to  work  with  my  desk  calculator. 
The  answer  came  out  right." 

What  Teller  had  thus  casually  and  un- 
dramatlcally  thought  of  was  the  missing 
"sixth  idea"  for  his  invention:  an  idea  which 
disposed  of  all  the  technical  and  manufac- 
turing difficulties  and  converted  the  "con- 
traption" into  a  deliverable  bomb  as  versatile 
as  the  A-bomb. 

For  technical  reasons  it  was  still  desirable 
to  go  ahead  with  the  test  of  the  original  de- 
vice and  this  was  done  in  May  1951.  The 
next  month  the  AEC  called  a  meeting  at 
Princeton,  at  which  Oppenheimer  presided, 
to  examine  Teller's  "new  concept."  The  re- 
sult was  general  enthusiasm  in  which  Op- 
penheimer Joined,  and  it  was  decided  to 
push  ahead  with  a  full-scale  test  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Therein,  however,  as  It  turned  out,  lay  an 
ambiguity  which  led  to  a  fresh  crisis  in 
Teller's  relations  with  his  colleagues.  Dr. 
Norris  Bradbury,  director  of  Los  Alamos,  and 
his  division  heads  adopted  a  production 
schedule  for  "Mike,"  as  the  new  device  was 


code-named,  which  to  them  seemed  ef- 
ficient but  to  Teller  seemed  much  too  con- 
servative. In  the  ensuing  and  growing  dis- 
agreement, tempers  were  rubbed  raw.  Final- 
ly there  was  a  definitive  showdown  in  which 
Teller  demanded  that  the  target  date  for  the 
test  be  moved  ahead.  Bradbury  refused,  and 
Teller  thereupon  resigned,  "This  is  not  a 
crash  program,"  he  commented  bitterly  to 
a  friend.  "They  don't  need  me — I'm  leaving." 

Not  only  did  he  leave  but  with  the  back- 
ing of  his  Washington  .allies,  he  persuaded 
the  AEC  to  set  up  a  new  weapons  laboratory 
especially  designed  for  thermonuclear  re- 
search. This  was  established  the  following 
year  at  Livermore.  Calif.,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  University  of  California  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, which  was  under  the  direction  of 
Teller's  friend.  Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence.  The  new 
lab-  contributed  nothing  to  Mike,  which  was 
completed  at  Los  Alamos  and  tested  success- 
fully at  Elugelab  in  November  1952 — by  then 
the  place  barely  existed  as  a  going  concern. 
However,  to  Teller  that  fact  was  unimpKJr- 
tant.  "There  are  three  ways  to  encourage 
initiative,"  he  has  said,  "One  is  to  cut  off 
people's  heads  as  they  do  in  Russia.  Another 
is  to  subject  people  to  public  criticism  which 
is  impossible  in  such  secret  work  as  this.  A 
third  way  is  to  set  up  competition.  This  is 
Livermore's  most  valuable  function:  simply 
to  be  a  competitor." 

At  the  time  of  the  Mike  blast.  Teller  was 
too  busy  helping  at  the  birth  of  the  new 
laboratory  to  attend  In  person,  and  he  "saw" 
the  explosion  instead  on  the  seismograph  of 
the  University  of  California.  (His  comment 
was,  "That's  very  nice.")  As  for  his  being 
"the  father  of  the  H-bomb."  he  has  said. 
"It  is  true  that  I  am  the  father  in  the 
biological  sense  that  I  performed  a  necessary 
function  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  After 
that  a  child  had  to  be  born.  It  might  be 
robust  or  it  might  be  stillborn.,  but  some- 
thing had  to  be  born.  The  process  of  con- 
ception was  by  no  means  a  pleasure:  it  was 
filled  with  difficulty  and  anxiety  for  both 
parties.  My  act — and  my  leaving — aroused 
the  emotions  usually  associated  with  stich 
behavior." 

Teller's  fission  from  Los  Alamos  was  not 
final  or  complete.  He  made  himself  available 
for  advice  when  it  was  wanted  and  returned 
from  time  to  time  for  consultations,  as  he 
still  does.  Relations  between  the  two  labora- 
tories are  good,  and  there  is  full  exchange 
of  information  and  considerable  visiting 
back  and  forth  by  staff  members.  Following 
the  success  of  Mike,  there  was  an  effort 
mainly  at  Los  Alamos,  to  simplify  its  con- 
struction still  more  and  to  develop  It  into 
a  family  of  weapons  comparable  to  the 
A-bomb  family.  This  has  been  entirely 
successful. 

Teller's  work  was  complete.  He  had  added 
in  a  fantastic  measure  to  the  power  and 
security  of  the  U.S.  It  had  been  for  him  a 
process  filled  with  discouragements,  anxie- 
ties an  many  painful  experiences,  but  which 
at  the  same  time  stimulated  his  mind  and 
emotions  fully  and  carried  with  it.  in  the 
end,  a  deep  personal  satisfaction.  But  the 
story  was  to  have  a  sequel  which  would  bring 
him  no  satisfaction  at  all  and  disturb  him 
more  than  almost  any  experience  of  his  life. 
He  was  called  upon  to  testify  in  the  Gray 
board  hearings  "In  the  Matter  of  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer.  " 

His  emotions  were  extremely  complex.  He 
did  not  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
questions  that  had  arisen  about  Oppen- 
heimer were  properly  a  matter  for  a  "secu- 
rity" hearing  which  would  carry  with  it  con- 
notations of  disloyalty.  On  the  other  hand 
he  had  been  increasingly  disturbed  by  deci- 
sions and  advice  which  Oppenheimer  had 
given  in  his  official  capacities,  which  were  so 
widely  distributed  as  to  give  hm  a  dominat- 
ing position  in  atomic  matters  and  U.S.  phys- 
ics generally.  Again  and  again,  and  not 
merely  on  the  H-bomb  development,  he  had 
thought  Oppenheimer  wrong,  until  at  last 
he   had   begun   to  have  very   grave   doubts 


about  his  Judgment,  not  his  motives.  If 
asked,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  say  as  much: 
but  the  idea  was  repellent  to  him.  He  knew 
that  his  own  prestige  was  now  so  great  that 
his  testimony  would  be  given  much  weight. 
To  contribute  to  Oppenhelmer's  possible  ruin 
was  antipathetic  to  his  nature,  a  nature 
which,  where  other  human  beings  are  con- 
cerned, is  extremely  compassionate. 

Last  April  28.  in  the  small  room  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  building  where 
the  hearings  were  being  held.  Teller  took  his 
place  as  witness.  Behind  him.  sitting  on  a 
leather  davenport,  was  Oppenheimer.  his  old 
antagonist,  a  man  he  now  deeply  pitied.  Teller 
paid  tribute  to  Oppenhelmer's  talents,  es- 
pecially his  "very  outstanding  achievement" 
as  the  wartime  organizer  and  director  of  Los 
Alamos.  He  said  moreover,  "I  have  always 
assumed,  and  I  now  assume,  that  he  is  loyal 
to  the  United  States.  I  believe  this,  and  I 
shall  believe  it  until  I  see  very  conclusive 
proof  to  the  opposite."  But  he  added  in  reply 
to  the  next  question,  "...  I  thoroughly  dis- 
agreed with  him  in  numerous  issues  and  his 
actions  frankly  appeared  to  me  confused  and 
complicated.  To  this  extent  I  feel  that  I 
would  like  to  see  the  vital  interests  of  this 
country  in  hands  which  I  understand  better, 
and  therefore  trust  more."  He  also  recounted 
the  history  of  the  H-bomb  and  gave  his  opin- 
ion that  if  Oppenheimer  had  thrown  his 
prestige  behind  it  the  success  could  have 
been  achieved  years  earlier.  He  went  on  to 
say,  most  damagingly,  that  ".  ..  if  it  is  a 
question  of  wisdom  and  Judgment,  as  demon- 
strated by  actions  since  1945,  then  I  would 
say  one  would  be  wiser  not  to  grant  clear-, 
ance." 

At  the  close  of  his  testimony  he  rose  and 
turned  to  meet  Oppenhelmer's  eyes.  He 
stepped  forward  and  said.  "I'm  sorry." 

Oppenheimer  answered.  "'X'ou  only  did  your 
duty  " 

They  shook  hands,  and  Teller  said.  "Good 
luck." 

Oppenheimer  looked  at  him  oddly  and 
answered.  "After  what  you've  Just  said.  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"And  the  terrible  thing."  Teller  says  in  re- 
membrance, "was  that  I  don't  think  he  did 
know  what  I  meant."  He  turned  away,  his 
shoulders  heavy,  and  limped  slowly  from  the 
room. 

Teller  today,  in  the  summer  of  1954.  is 
a  man  physically  and  emotionally  depleted. 
He  has  worked  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
sense,  and  his  resiliency,  although  still  ex- 
ceptional, shows  its  diminution  in  the  ef- 
fortful, almost  dragging  quality  with  which 
he  forces  himself  on.  The  emotional  drain  of 
nearly  a  dozen  years'  conflict  was  capped  by 
the  Oppenheimer  case:  only  to  be  capped 
again  by  its  aftermath.  Nearly  the  whole 
community  of  physical  scientists  rallied  be- 
hind Oppenheimer.  attacked  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Gray  board  and 
the  AEC.  and  Inferentially  and  sometimes  di- 
rectly denounced  those  who.  as  Teller  did, 
had  denounced  him.  Some  of  Teller's  old 
friends  are  charitably  puzzled:  others  are 
bitter. 

Teller,  who  has  spent  a  gregarious  life 
among  the  physical  scientists  and  who  has 
always  cherished  his  friendships  with  them, 
has  found  this  animosity  very  hard  to  bear. 
But  what  is  more  serious  is  the  pressure  of 
his  own  conscience:  was  he  being  morally 
and  intellectually  honest  when  he  in  effect 
condemned  Oppenheimer  because,  he  said, 
"his  actions  .  .  .  appeared  to  me  confused 
and  complicated  "?  Had  he  inadvertently  been 
guilty  of  endorsing  what  ne  himself  feared 
most:  intolerance,  the  limitation  of  debate, 
the  punishment  of  a  man  for  what  was  an 
honest  mistake?  Teller  was  immensely  re- 
lieved when  the  AEC  commissioners,  in  their 
review  of  the  Gray  board  recommendation 
against  reinstating  Oppenhelmer's  security 
clearance,  dismissed  Oppenhelmer's  lack  of 
"enthusiasm"  for  the  H-bomb  as  Immaterial. 
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But  Teller's  own  role  In  the  case  has  con- 
tinued to  trouble  him. 

Tired  of  controversy,  duty  and  anxiety, 
Teller  is  perhaps  most  of  all  Ured  of  weap- 
oneerlng.  At  46.  long  past  the  age  when  most 
men  make  their  Important  contributions  to 
physics  if  they  have  any  to  make,  he  realizes 
that  he  has  been  away  from  "basic  physics 
almost  since  he  first  became  qualified  to 
enter  It  Sitting  In  his  room  recently  at  Los 
Alamos.'  where  he  was  spending  a  fortnight 
helping  on  stiU  more  and  newer  weapons 
problems,  he  discussed  what  he  hoped  could 
be  his  future.  "Everybody  now  wants  to  dis- 
cover universal  laws  which  will  explain  the 
structure  and  behavior  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom  But  actually  our  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  parUcles  that  make  up  the  nu- 
cleus is  tiny.  The  situation  calls  for  more 
modesty.  We  should  first  try  to  discover  more 
about  these  elementary  particles  and  about 
their  laws.  Then  it  will  be  the  time  for  the 
major  synthesis  of  what  we  really  know,  and 
the  formulation  of  the  universal  law. 

"It  Is  like  the  difference  between  a  special- 
ist and  a  philosopher.  A  specialist  Is  someone 
who  knows  more  and  more  about  less  and  less 
until  at  last  he  knows  everything  about  noth- 
ing. A  philosopher  Is  someone  who  knows 
less  and  less  about  more  and  more  until  at 
last  he  knows  nothing  about  everything. 
Physics  is  now  too  philosophical.  In  my  work 
I  would  like  to  reverse  the  process,  and  to 
try  to  limit  the  things  to  be  found  out  and 
to  make  some  discoveries  which  may  later  be 

useful."  ,  ,  »  „» 

This  unpretentious  ambition  Is  consistent 
with  Teller's  personal  philosophy.  He  has  no 
religious  convictions:  regarding  the  compre- 
hension of  God  which  Is  equally  the  goal  of 
philosophy  and  physics,  he  has  said  "I  try 
to  make  a  point  not  to  talk  about  things  I 
don't  understand— at  least  the  things  I  do 
not  understand  at  all."  But  he  is  guided  In 
ethics  by  the  same  pragmatism  he  brings  to 
science'  "We  know  a  lot  because  we  as  a 
species  have  lived  and  behaved  a  lot."  He 
finds  himself  most  in  tune  with  that  very 
modest  philosopher.  Lao-tse.  "He  is  not  dog- 
matic, and  he  does  not  go  in  for  big.  uni- 
versal Ideas.  For  Instance.  I  like  what  he  says 
Ebout  failure  and  success.  'Failure  is  the 
foundation  of  success  and  the  means  by 
which  It  is  achieved.  Success  Is  the  lurking 
place  of  failure;  but  who  can  tell  when  the 
turning  point  will  come?'  " 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE  SYS- 
TEM AND  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, whatever  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
on  the  ABM  in  the  Senate,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  both  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions  to   the   overall   illumination 
of  the  critical  problems  of  defense  in  the 
nuclear-missile  age. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    ABM    DEBATE    IN    THE 

SENATE 

The  importance  of  extensive  debate  on 
national  problems,  both  pro  and  con,  was 
long  ago  recognized  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  this  country.  In  the  Federalist 
No.  62,  for  example,  which  deals  with 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  pointed  out: 

A  good  government  Implies  two  things: 
first,  fidelity  to  the  object  of  government, 
which  Is  the  happiness  of  the  people;  sec- 
ondly, a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
that  object  can  be  best  obtained. 

It  is  here,  in  this  extended  debate  on 
the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system,  that  men  of  good  will. 
Senators  who  both  defend  and  who  op- 
pose the  ABM,  seek  to  carry  out  the 


promise  of  the  Federalist,  by  searching 
for  "a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which" 
the  object  of  good  government,  "the  hap- 
piness of  the  people."  may  be  served. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist  were 
also  well  aware  that  in  world  politics  we 
Americans  might  have  to  deal  with  na- 
tions which  had  rising  aspirations  of 
world  power.  Wisely  they  understood  that 
only  power  can  check  power.  Their  grasp 
of  this  basic  and  unchanged  fact  was 
stated  clearly  in  the  Federalist  No.  4: 

We  are  not  to  expect  that  they  [i.e.,  other 
nations  I  should  regard  our  advancement  in 
union.  In  power  and  consequence  by  land 
and  by  sea.  with  an  eye  of  indifference  and 
composure.  The  people  of  America  are  aware 
that  inducements  to  war  may  arise  out  of 
these  circumstances,  as  well  a-  from  others 
not  so  obvious  at  present,  and  that  whenever 
such  Inducements  may  find  fit  time  and  op- 
portunity for  operation,  pretences  to  color 
and  Justify  them  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

How.  then,  should  the  United  States 
"provide  for  the  common  defense"  as 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution's  pream- 
ble, and  avoid  war?  Again,  the  authors 
of  the  Federalist  in  paper  No.  4  had  an 
answer  which  seems,  with  a  prophetic 
prevision,  to  apply  to  the  complicated 
problems  of  defense  in  these,  our  own 
times.  Their  answer  as  to  how  best  to 
prevent  the  scourge  of  war  from  reaching 
into  the  homeland  of  America  was  for 
the  Congress  to  provide  a  situation  that 
"consists  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defence." 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
question  before  the  Senate.  What  action 
will  promote  the  "best  possible  state  of 
defense'?  I  believe  the  answer  lies  in 
supporting  the  President's  proposed 
Safeguard  ABM  system. 

COMPAR.\TVE     tTNITED     STATES-SOVIET     STEATECIC 
MILITARY    STRENGTH 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  stated  in  his  January  15.  1969, 
posture  statement  that  the  United 
States  had  1.054  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles— ICBM's — and  the  Soviets 
had  900  ICBMs  on  September  1.  1968. 

On  March  19,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  testified  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

As  of  today,  the  Soviets  have  in  being 
and  under  construction  more  ICBM  launch- 
ers than  the  1.048  possessed  by  the  United 
States. 


On  April  25,  1969,  Secretary  Laird  re- 
ported the  Soviet  ICBM  total  was  1,140. 
This  includes  1.000  ICBMs  in  hardened 
sites  and  140  ICBM's  on  launching  pads. 
He  also  said  that  the  Soviets  could  have 
2.500  ICBM's  by  1975. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  analysis 
of  Soviet  weaponry,  April  14,  1969,  said: 

Qualified  sources  say  that  the  new  evi- 
dence gathered  by  high-flying  satellites 
shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  about  1,200 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  in  place 
or  rapidly  going  into  place,  roughly  150 
more  land-based  ICBM's  than  the  United 
States. 

On  April  10.  1969,  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  London,  released  a 
study  which  concluded: 

The  Soviet  Union  must  now  be  treated  as 
a  full  equal  in  terms  both  of  strategic 
power  and  of  her  ability  to  control  conflict 
in  the  developing  world. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 


Armed   Services  Committee  March  20. 
1969,  stated: 

One  of  the  things  that  Impressed  me  very 
much  In  the  studies  that  I  have  made  Is 
that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  quite 
hard  evidence,  that  the  Soviet  ICBM  deploy- 
ment and  development  Is  continiUng.  It  was 
this  that  caused  us  to  take  another  hard 
look  as  to  what  we  should  do  about  this 
ABM  capability. 

Fundamental  to  the  understanding  of 
this  dramatic  increase  in  Soviet  missile 
is  the  erroneous  assumption  of  U.S. 
policymakers  in  recent  years  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  seek  a  superior 
offensive  capability  but  would  only  seek 
parity.  This  error  imposed  American 
assumptions  on  our  vision  of  Soviet 
strategy.  As  a  result  the  Soviets  now 
enjov  a  widening  advantage.  This  was 
underlined  bv  Deputy  SecreUry  Packard 
on  March  20  when  he  told  the  Senate 
Ai-med  Services  Committee,  in  analyzing 
charts  of  Soviet  missile  strength: 

As  you  can  see.  parity  has  been  reached. 
The  smaller  Soviet  missiles  represented  in 
this  area  of  the  chart  make  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  totals.  Those  large  missiles  that 
have  the  accuracy  and  yield  to  be  a  threat  to 
our  Mlnuteman  forces  are  projected  on  the 
larger  part  of  the  figure.  They  became  opera- 
tional in  1966  and  their  inventory  has 
grown  .  .  .  These  are  the  large  missiles  on 
which  the  Soviets  have  flown  multiple  war- 
heads. Thus,  the  force  potenUally  represents  _ 
a  severe  threat  to  our  Mlnuteman. 

Of  special  concern  is  the  Soviet  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  a  very 
heavy  interconUnental  ballistic  missile, 
the  SS-9,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
US  public  until  it  was  disclosed  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  in  his  initial  appearance 
this  spring  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This  missile  car- 
ries a  warhead  in  the  range  of  20  to  25 
megatons,  far  larger  than  anj-thing  in 
the  U.S.  inventory.  Because  of  its  size 
and  its  accuracy,  the  SS-9  is  regarded 
as  a  weapon  designed  to  knock  out  Amer- 
ican Mlnuteman  ICBM's. 

The  present  Soviet  ICBM  force  now 
includes  well  over  200  SS-9's,  and  this 
deployment  is  progressing  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate— particularly  since  December 
1968  This  is  the  missile  which  is  pro- 
jected by  the  Defense  Department  to 
reach  possibly  500  by  1975.  This  missile 
booster  can  also  be  adapted  to  fire  an 
orbital  bombardment  warhead.  It  can 
also  be  adapted  to  carry  a  multiple  war- 
head, which  the  Soviets  are  known  to 
have  been  testing.  .    . 

With  reference  to  Soviet  testing,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  one  such  Soviet  test 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  made  public 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  April  12. 
1969  He  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  tested  the  multiple  warhead  before 
but  that  this  recent  test  was  a  "longer 

shot."  ^     ^     •  * 

In  addition  to  the  SS-9,  the  Soviets 
are  continuing  to  deploy  the  SS-11  and 
the  newer  SS-13  model  ICBMs.  These 
carry  smaller  warheads  than  the  SS-9. 
but  the  SS-13  is  the  first  solid-fueled 
Soviet  ICBM,  and  it  can  be  developed 
and  deployed  in  large  numbers. 

This  surge  in  Soviet  ICBMs  is  one  of 
the  most  direct  reasons  for  the  Nixon 
administration's  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  Safeguard  ABM. 

Then,  too.  the  Soviets  presently  enjoy 
a  clear  lead  in  space  orbital  weapons. 
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Mr.  McNamara  released  information  in 
1967  that  the  USSR  was  developing  a 
fractional  orbital  bombardment  system. 
Mr.  Laird  confirmed  that  the  Soviets 
were  very  likely  deploying  this  system. 
He  said: 

They  are  also  working  hard  on  FOBS  .  .  . 
also  designed  to  reduce  warning  time  to 
our  bombers  so  that  they  will  not  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  become  airborne,  (testimony 
March  20) 

I  am  told  that,  if  these  vehicles  were 
launched  into  near-earth  orbit  on  ap- 
proximately 70  to  75  degrees  inclination, 
they  would  bracket  the  United  States 
periodically.  They  would  then  be  known 
as  orbital  bombardment  systems  rather 
than  FOBS.  Properly  deployed,  a  signifi- 
cant number,  for  example  100.  could  be 
in  a  position  to  attack  the  United  States 
In  a  matter  of  seconds  after  the  button 
was  pushed  in  the  Kremlin.  This  would 
add  enormously  to  a  credible  Soviet  ca- 
pability to  deliver  a  first  strike  against 
the  United  States. 

Furttiermore.  in  his  testimony  before 
tiie  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  March  19.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Packard  commented  on  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missiles: 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  have  been  mov- 
ing ahead  with  a  rather  active  program  in 
producing  Polaris-typye  submarines.  They  are 
now  in  production.  They  are  not  yet  deployed 
as  far  as  we  know.  But  this  gives  the  Soviets 
the  possibility  of  launching  missiles  from 
locations  close  to  our  shores,  and  we  are 
very  much  concerned  about  this  threat 
which  could  reduce  the  ability  of  our  bomb- 
ing force  to  get  off. 

The  submarine  referred  to  here  is  the 
"Y"  class,  which  went  into  production  in 
1968.  Seven  were  commissioned  in  that 
year.  This  sub  carries  16  underwater- 
launched.  1.500-mile  range  missiles.  Sec- 
retar>'  of  the  Nav>'  Chafee,  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  committee,  referred 
to  it  when  he  declared: 

TTie  Soviets  are  modernizing  their  sub- 
marine force,  the  world's  largest.  Following  a 
period  of  large-scale  shipyard  expansion,  new 
classes  of  ballistic  missile  submarine  and 
nuclear  attack  boats  are  becoming  opera- 
tional. More  of  these  new  types  have  been 
launched  than  foreseen  a  year  ago. 

The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
London,  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  underseas  fleet  now  exceeds  in 
numbers  all  the  submaiines  in  the  fleets 
of  the  United  States  and  other  NATO 
nations. 

The  situation  regarding  attack  sub- 
marines is  critical  and  rapidly  deterio- 
rating. The  Soviet  Navy  has  more  than 
a  2-to-l  numerical  advantage  over  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  this  area  of  sea  warfare, 
and  tliis  is  a  matter  of  concern  since 
tlie  attack  submarine  is  considered  to 
be  the  most  effective  weapon  against  a 
nuclear  submarine. 

The  U.S.  position  is  worsened  by  the 
age  of  many  of  the  attack  boats.  Forty- 
five  of  the  105  attack  submarines  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  are  of  World  War  II  con- 
struction. On  the  other  hand,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  almost  all  of  the  Soviet  at- 
tack submarines  have  been  built  within 
the  last  14  years.  It  is  these  submarines 
that  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  U.S. 
ballistic  missile-firing  submarines. 

Moreover,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  M.  Clifford  did  not  include 


the  medium  and  intermediate  range  So- 
viet ballistic  missiles  in  his  1969  posture 
statement  assessment  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
strategic  inventory.  The  United  States 
has  no  such  weapons  deployed  against 
Soviet  targets,  whereas  the  Soviets  have 
their  missiles  targeted  against  our  NATO 
allies.  Clifford  credited  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
700  operational  MRBM/IRBM  launch- 
ers, some  in  hardened  sites.  He  said : 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  So- 
viets have  embarked  on  the  development  of 
solid-fuel  missiles  for  medium  and  inter- 
mediate as  well  as  intercontinental  ranges. 

British  Defense  Miinister  Dennis 
Healy  recently  estimated  that  the  So- 
viet MRBM/IRBM  force  now  approxi- 
mates 1,000  missiles. 

As  to  bomber  strength,  the  United 
States  continues  to  lead  the  Soviet  Union 
in  heavy  bombers— B-52s  and  B-58's 
versus  Soviet  Bisons  and  Bears — but  De- 
partment of  Defense  figures  show  the 
United  States  ahead  overall  in  bomber 
strength  only  because  the  Soviet  Badger 
and  Blinder  medium  range  bombers  are 
not  credited  with  a  strategic  role.  Both 
their  threat  to  Western  Europe  and  their 
threat  to  the  continental  United  States — 
they  are  air  refuelable — makes  them 
strategic  bombers. 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  not  only  has  the 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  grown 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  also  rapidly  over- 
taken the  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
new  concepts  and  new  weapons  systems. 

The  U.S.S.R.  now,  for  example,  lias 
whole  families  of  military — and  naval — 
weapons  systems  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  in  its  inventory.  Let  us 
consider  the  following : 

First.  The  large  IRBM  and  MRBM 
force — 1,000 — is  such  a  family  of  weapon 
systems.  This  force  is  primarily  aimed 
at  Europe  and  now  completely  pins  Eu- 
rope down.  Generals  of  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
stated  "we  now  hold  Europe  as  a  hos- 
tage." 

Second.  Very  large — 50  to  100  mega- 
ton— nuclear  weapons  which  were  tested 
in  1961-62  and  which,  it  is  generally 
conceded  in  unclassified  literature,  have 
been  adapted  for  missile  deliver>'.  The 
United  States  not  only  has  no  such  weap- 
ons in  its  inventory  it  has  not  even  tested 
them  and  can  only  speculate  as  to  the 
unique  effects  they  may  produce. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Proton  satellite,  according  to 
Soviet  releases,  weighed  some  40,000 
pounds.  The  Proton  booster,  therefore, 
could  launch  very  large  ICBM  war- 
heads— 50  megaton — or  large  warhead 
orbital  bombardment  systems. 

Third.  The  Bear  bomber  is  unique. 
It  is  the  world's  longest  range,  highest 
endurance  bomber.  It  is  an  effective  anti- 
shipping  and  antisubmarine  attack  air- 
craft with  air-to-surface  attack  missiles 
on  board. 

Fourth.  The  ABM  development  and 
deployment  in  Russia  is  an  innovation. 

Fifth.  The  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  United  States  has  no 
counterpart.  The  United  States  respects 
the  treaty  forbidding  the  use  of  space 
for  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Soviets  have  jiunped  into  the  lead  in 
overall  strategic  missile  strength.  They 


have  made  optimum  use  of  a  much 
smaller  economic  base  than  the  United 
States — in  effect,  they  have  been  and  are 
operating  on  a  war  economy  basis. 

The   combined   total   of  ICBMs,  IR 
MRBM  s  and  SLM's  is  now  estimated  as 
2.750  for  the  U.S.S.R..  to  1,710  for  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  four-to-one  U.S.  lead 
in  individually  targeted  warheads,  which 
was  long  used  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  a  source  of  reassurance  to  the 
American  public,  was  discarded  by  Air 
Force  Secretary,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans. 
Jr..  in  his  testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  April  16.  1969: 

The  much-quoted  figure  of  a  4-to-l  U.S. 
advantage  in  individually  targetable  war- 
heads may  not  be  too  reassuring.  The  4-to-l 
figure  stems  mainly  from  the  bomber  por- 
tion of  the  forces,  since  missile  forces  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  l-to-l  relationship. 
It  was  arrived  at  by  omitting  the  Soviet 
medium  bomber  force  from  the  calculations, 
while  counting  several  bombs  on  each  of 
our  own  bombers.  The  inclusion  of  Soviet 
medium  bombers,  medium-range  missiles, 
and  cruise  missile  submarines  would  bring 
the  ratio  of  individually  targeted  warheads 
close  to  l-to-l  with  a  payload  advantage 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  Soviets. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  not  enough  to  argue 
that  these  ratios  involve  relatively  higher 
numbers — about  4.000  weapons  on  each  side 
at  the  present  time — and  that  only  a  few 
hundred  weapons  would  be  needed  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union.  The  critical  factor 
here  is  not  how  many  total  weapons  w« 
have,  but  how  many  would  survive  a  Soviet 
attack,  and,  of  these,  how  many  would  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  Sec- 
retary Laird  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  because  of 
geography  and  the  location  of  major 
centers  of  population  and  industry  in 
Russia,  as  compared  with  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  needs  to  be 
able  to  deliver  six  times  as  many  war- 
heads as  would  the  Russians  to  achieve 
destruction  "parity"  with  them. 

It  would  take.  Laird  reported,  some 
1.200  one-megaton  warheads  to  destroy 
45  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Russia  while  the  Soviet  Union  would 
need  only  200  warheads  of  identical  size 
to  wipe  out  55  percent  of  our  population. 

THE    SOVIET    STR.^TECIC    DEFENSE 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  always  have 
devoted  great  attention  to  active  defense 
as  a  key  component  of  their  military 
policy.  As  Dr.  D.  G.  Brennan,  Director 
of  the  Hudson  Institute,  has  pointed 
out — page  12  Adelphia  Papers,  November 
1967: 

This  heavy  doctrinal  bias  In  favor  of  de- 
fense can  probably  be  traced  to  Russian 
military  experience  at  least  as  far  back  as 
Napoleon.  It  is  the  Soviets  who  initiated 
ballistic  missile  defense  deployment. 

Against  this  background  of  Soviet 
thinking  one  can  trace  the  manner  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed 
strategic  defense  forces. 

While  the  United  States  conducts  a 
natioral  debate  over  deployment  of  the 
Safeguard  antimissile  system,  it  is 
worthwhile  noting  that  the  genesis  of  the 
Soviet  ABM  system  dates  back  from  the 
early  1950's.  With  three  generations  of 
ABM  weapons  already  developed,  and  a 
fourth  undergoing  tests,  the  Soviets  are 
now  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  far 
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more  sophisticated  problems  of  defense 
against  space  weapons.  Even  if  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress,-the  Soviet  Union  still  will  enjoy 
a  sizable  lead  in  strategic  defense. 

From  the  first,  the  Soviets  have  given 
strategic  defense  the  command  recogni- 
tion it  deserves  in  the  nuclear  era. 

In  April  of  this  year,  a  new  book, 
"Fifty  Years  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
US.S.R.,"  arrived  in  the  United  States 
for  registration  at  the  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress. 

Published  last  year,  it  was  written  by 
Marshall  M.  V.  Zakharov.  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  In  it,  he  states: 

The  creation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  space 
vehicles  required  a  modern  air  defense  system 
to  respond  not  onlv  against  the  aircraft 
threat,  but  also— and  first  of  all— to  provide 
antl-mlssUe  and  anti-space  (specifically,  in 
Russian)  anti-cosmic  defense. 

The  Soviets  are  developing  a  new  sur- 
face-to-air missile  roughly  every  year  to 
18  months. 

This  means  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  made 
consistent  and  steady  investments  in  re- 
search and  development  forces  to  create 
ABM  systems. 

So,  if  the  present  Galosh  and  Tallinn 
systems  are  not  wholly  effective  in  the 
judgment  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  new  systems 
will  undoubtedly  appear  which  will  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
Soviet  ABM  system. 

THE  ABM 

On  March  14,  1969,  Piesident  Nixon 
announced  that  his  administration 
planned  to  modify  the  Sentinel  missile 
defense  system  approved  by  Congress 
imder  the  Johnson  administration  by 
using  it  first  to  defend  some  U.S.  retali- 
atory missiles  lather  than  to  defend 
cities.  This  modification  was  named  the 
Safeguard  system. 

According  to  the  President,  this  meas- 
ured deployment  is  designed  to  fulfill 
three  objectives: 

1.  ProtecUon  of  our  land-based  retaliatory 
forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  ,  .     ^ 

2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against 
the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which  Com- 
munist China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount 
within  the  decade. 

3.  Protection  against  the  possibUity  of  ac- 
cidental attacks  from  any  source. 

President  Richard  Nixon,  at  his  press 
conference  on  April  18,  1969,  said: 

I  believe  it  (the  Safeguard  ABM  system) 
Is  absolutely  essential  for  the  security  of  the 
country  ...  I  do  not  want  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can President  in  the  future,  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis  to  have  his  diplomatic  credibility 
be  so  impaired  because  the  United  States 
was  in  a  second  class  or  inferior  position.  We 
saw  what  it  meant  to  the  Soviets  when  they 
were  second.  I  don't  want  that  position  to  be 
the  United  States'  In  the  event  of  a  future 
diplomatic  crisis. 

Two  American  Presidents,  representing 
our  two  major  political  parties,  have  now 
recommended  to  the  American  people 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  missile 
defense  system. 

The  issue  now  squarely  before  the 
country  is  the  Safeguard  system.  Unlike 
Sentinel,  Safeguard  has  been  modified  so 
that  its  defensive  intent  is  unmistakable. 
The  first  deployment  is  to  cover  only  two 
missile  sites,  the  first  of  which  will  not  be 


completed  before  1973.  The  President  has 
asked  for  it  in  order  that  he  or  his  suc- 
cessors hopefully  will  not  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  they  can  be  blackmailed 
by  our  self-proclaimed  Communist  en- 
emies. I  do  not  want  to  see  President 
Nixon  or  any  other  U.S.  President  ever 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  would  be 
subject  to  blackmail  by  either  the  So- 
viet Union  or  Red  China. 

The  opponents  of  Safeguard  generally 
base  their  arguments  on  one  or  more 
of  the  following  grounds: 
First.  It  will  not  work. 
One  of  the  leading  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  deployment  ot  the 
ABM  system  is  that  the  complicated  ar- 
ray of  radar  and  computer  systems  re- 
quired to  operate  it  are  of  such  an  in- 
volved nature  that  they  will  break  down 
in  face  of  an  enemy  attack. 

Much  testimony  from  scientific  ana- 
lysts who  support  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  could  be  adduced  against  this  argu- 
ment. But  perhaps  the  most  graphic 
argument  has  just  been  shown  on  tele- 
vision screens  across  the  Nation.  That 
is  the  magnificent — and  most  highly 
complicated— American  landing  of  men 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

But  little  more  than  8  years  ago,  the 
vision— and  the  belief  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  capability  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy put  in  motion  the  work  of  going  to 
the  moon.  At  that  time,  too,  there  were 
many  skeptics  who  argued  that  the  thing 
could  not  be  done,  and  that  further  years 
of  research  should  precede  any  attempts 
at  actual  operational  development  and 
deployment  of  equipment.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  that  the  exotic  array  of 
radars,  of  computers,  of  electronic  equip- 
ment which  made  the  manned  moon 
landing  such  a  success  will  also  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  the  radar  array, 
the  computers,  and  the  sensitive  elec- 
tronic equipment  which  will  go  into  the 
ABM  system.  These  systems,  too,  will 
work  if  they  are  deployed,  that  is,  if  the 
ABM  is  made  an  operational  system  in- 
stead of  being  kept  a  theoretical,  con- 
tinuing research  system. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  this  vast,  this 
extremely  complicated  American  venture 
to  the  moon  could  ever  have  been  made 
a  reality  if  we  had  continued  to  study 
the  matter,  to  research  it  for  year  after 
year  rather  than  moving  forward  vigo- 
ously  with  actual  development  and  de- 
ployment of  the  systems  which  made  this 
entire  great  enterprise  possible? 

The  "won't  work  "  argument  is  seri- 
ously flawed  on  both  specific  and  gen- 
eral grounds.  Both  the  Spartan  and 
Sprint  missiles— the  prime  ingredients  of 
the  proposed  Safeguard  system— already 
have  been  successfully  flown.  These,  in 
turn  are  successors  to  the  Nike  series  of 
missiles  which  were  successfully  em- 
ployed to  knock  down  other  missiles.  The 
prototype  missile  radar  is  in  test  opera- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  initial  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  missile  de- 
fense is  now  necessary  to  give  us  further 
technical,  engineering,  production,  and 
testing  experience  to  improve  the  system. 
We  learn  by  doing. 

Safeguard  will  "work"  in  the  sense  it 
is  intended  to  work.  It  is  a  "point '  de- 
fense. A  point  defense  is  easier  to  achieve 
than  an  area  defense  since  the  enemy 


warhead  can  be  usefully  engaged  at  much 
closer  proximity  to  its  target.  This,  m 
turn,  increases  the  time  allowed  the  de- 
fense to  track  and  react  and  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  separating  out  of  decoys 
from  the  live  warheads.  Some  people  may 
feel  that  since  all  missiles  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed, the  system  is  a  failure.  They 
say,  "You  may  knock  down  nine,  but 
the  tenth  will  get  through. "  But  even  if 
this  is  so.  the  enemy  is  forced  to  greatly 
multiply  his  arsenal  with  highly  sophis- 
ticated missiles  before  he  would  dare  to 
attack.  This  enormously  complicates  his 
offensive  problem  and  adds  immeasura- 
bly to  the  deterrent  effectiveness  of  our 
own  offensive  missiles. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  the  United 
States  has  amply  demonstrated  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce  and  operate  the  most 
complex  communications,  electronic,  and 
nuclear  warfare  systems.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  some  people  declared  the 
hydrogen  bomb  was  impossible  or  that 
ICBM's  and  Polaris  missile  systems  would 
not    work.    Moreover,    the    astonishing 
technical  capacity  revealed  in  the  suc- 
cessful Apollo  moon -program— as  I  have 
already   indicated— and   in    the  Telstar 
communications  satellites  is  evidence  of 
what  the  United  States  can  accomplish. 
Throughout  the  history  of  warfare,  ev- 
ei-y  offense  has  produced  a  corresponding 
defense.  To  argue  that  no  defense  can 
ever  be  possible  against  missiles  is  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  historical  precedent.  And  it 
is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  opposite  con- 
clusions already  reached  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  devoted  the  resources  they 
have  to  ABM  if  they  had  concluded  that 
it  "wont  work." 

Second.  The  scientific  critics  of  the 
system. 

Some  of  the  scienUfic  critics  of  the 
ABM  system  may  be  compared  to  the 
past  critics  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished in  space— an  area,  of  course,  in- 
timately related  to  missUe  defense.  This 
is  brought  out  very  cogently  in  the  July 
18,  1969,  issue  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph which  devotes  a  great  amount  of 
space  to  the  American  moon  landing 
achievement.  States  the  Daily  Telegraph: 
It  is  only  13  years  since  Britain's  Astron- 
omer Royal  described  talk  of  space  travel  as 
■utter  bilge." 

Third.  Safeguard  is  "too  costly." 
There  are  two  broad  subcategories  of 
this  argument.  One  is  the  technical  one 
relating  to  the  relative  costs  of  defensive 
systems,  and  the  corresponding  offensive 
weapons  needed  to  penet-ate  them.  The 
other  is  that  the  Nation  cannot  "afford  " 
missile  defense  because  of  the  overrid- 
ing priority  of  domestic  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs. 

On  the  first  point,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  relaUve  cost-ratios  of  of- 
fense-defense may  be  approaching  par- 
ity For  example,  D.  G.  Brennan.  former 
president  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  made 
this  recent  observation : 


Several  vears  ago,  it  was  widely  believed 
that  missile  defenses  were  easy  to  penKrate 
—so  easy  that  offensive  increments  cosUng 
only  one  or  a  few  percent  of  the  cost  of  op- 
posing defense  would  serve  to  nullify  it.  In 
recent  years,  however,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  chfs.p  forms  of  decoys  and  other 
peneuation  aids  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
nullify  modern  defense  techniques.  A  good 
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defense  can  be  overcome,  but  It  Is  difficult. 
This  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  tbat  coet  ex- 
change ratioe  for  a  good  defense  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  region  of  one  to  one — per- 
haps one-third  or  two,  but  not  ooe-tenth  or 
ten  Thus,  It  Is  about  as  expensive  to  nullify 
a  good  defense  as  to  build  it. 

Even  if  we  accept  an  estimate  that 
missile  defense  may  be  two  or  three  times 
more  expensive  than  the  offsetting  at- 
tack, appropriate  limited  deployment 
could  still  force  the  attacker  into  greater 
expenditures  than  have  been  spent  on 
defense.  It  is.  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  find  out  whether  effective 
defense  can  indeed  be  established  for  an 
exi^enditure  which  we  can  afford.  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  by  research 
alone.  A  limited  deployment  which  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  pilot  operation  is 
needed. 

In  weighing  the  second  aspect  of  the 
cost  question — the  matter  of  national 
priorities — the  American  people  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  ultimate  worth  of 
the  system  which  is  measured  in  the 
safe(y_of  millions  and  the  survival  of  the 
Nation.  Without  survival  there  will  be  no 
ghetto  to  rehabilitate.  If  we  surrender  as 
an  independent  nation  to  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail,  it  will  be  Soviet  "welfare" 
programs  we  will  live  under  and  not  our 
own. 

Certainly,  foes  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  should  not  underestimate  the 
economic  capacity  of  the  United  States. 
Tliis  capacity  is  far  greater  than  many 
people  realize.  The  Soviets  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  apparent  lack  of  self- 
confidence  among  Americans  in  their 
own  capacity  to  meet  all  of  the  Nation  s 
needs. 

Fourth.  ABM  is  unnecessary:  Deter- 
rence Is  assured  because  U.S.  retaliatory 
power  will  always  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union  if  she  attacks  us. 

The  Soviets  are  serious  people  and 
they  have  long  since  rejected  the  hypoth- 
esis that  a  strong  offense  alone  will  guar- 
antee deterrence.  Their  military  policy 
is  to  create  a  balance  of  offensive  and 
defensive  power.  How  each  will  develop 
in  relation  to  the  other  over  future  years 
is  impossible  to  judge,  they  say.  I  think 
they  make  sense.  If  we  coimter  Soviet 
ABM  progress  only  by  increasing  our 
own  offensive  missiles,  we  would  be  gam- 
bling on  the  assumption  that  defense 
technology  will  not  eventually  overcome 
offensive  weapons  systems. 

Additionally,  the  greater  the  number 
and  the  diversity  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive systems  the  United  States  has  in 
being  at  any  time,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  for  an  aggressor  to  assess  the 
probable  effectiveness  of  a  first  strike  and 
hence  the  more  effective  our  deterrent 
becomes. 

Fifth.  Development  of  a  U.S.  ABM  will 
only  stimulate  the  arms  race. 

Will  the  Soviets  now  cease  any  further 
augmentation  of  their  offensive  striking 
power  if  the  United  States  unilaterally 
refrains  from  missile  defense?  Will  they 
cease  their  own  ABM  efforts?  The  bur- 
den of  proof  for  such  contentions  falls 
heavily  on  its  advocates.  We  know  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  ceased  offensive 
tiiissile  production,  even  though  they 
have  drawn  past  the  United  States — they 
are  still  building  at  a  rapid  rate.  And  we 


know  from  their  statements  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  holds  that  active  de- 
fense constitutes  a  vital  component  of 
the  Nation's  military  capabilities.  It 
seems  only  reasonable,  then,  to  conclude 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  regard  U.S. 
failure  to  develop  an  ABM  either  as  a 
sign  of  deficient  military  thinking — one 
that  should  be  exploited,  not  followed — 
or  as  an  indication  tliat  we  lack  the  will 
or  the  technical  ability  to  go  forward 
with  development  and  deployment. 

Sixth.  The  argument  that  an  Ameri- 
can ABM  will  offend  the  Russians,  that 
the  Russians  will  consider  it  to  be  "pro- 
vocative," and  that  it  will  thus  prevent 
an  arms-control  agreement. 

This  argument  rests  on  the  thesis  that 
the  restoration  of  nuclear  symmetry, 
through  a  U.S.  ABM  to  match  that  of 
the  Soviets,  would  be  more  destabilizing 
than  the  present  asymmetrical  situation 
which  is  developing  between  a  balanced 
offensive-defensive  U.S.S.R.  force  and 
an  offensive-only  U.S.  posture. 

To  the  extent  that  Safeguard  is  de- 
signed primarily  as  a  defense  of  our 
retaliatory  forces  and  not  of  our  people 
it  cannot  be  construed  as  indicative  of  a 
U.S.  intention  to  attack  the  Soviets.  The 
"provocative"  argtiment  also  neglects  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  deployed  their 
ABM  around  cities — thus  supporting  a 
possible  first  strike  intention — without 
worrying  that  this  might  be  "provoca- 
tive"  to  the  United  States. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  Dr.  Wiesner 
and  Dr.  York  in  the  report  attributed  to 
them  do  not  believe  that  an  ABM  system 
will  work,  the  Russians  most  certainly 
do.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have  been 
stating  for  the  past  2  years  or  more  that 
it  will  work,  that  it  is  a  purely  defensive 
system. 

Thus,  as  Icng  ago  as  February  23,  1967, 
Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Malinovsky, 
in  a  key  speech  in  the  ofiBcial  Soviet  Com- 
munist paper  Pravda,  stated: 

New  and  highly  efficient  antiaircraft  rocket 
systems  and  aviation  complexes  have  been 
deployed  and  accepted  for  armament.  The 
various  means  of  combat  available  to  our 
antiaircraft  defense  troops  insure  the  reliable 
destruction  of  any  aircraft  and  of  many 
rockets  of  the  enemy} 

And  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Kosygin 
has  said  flatly  that  the  Soviet  ABM  sys- 
tem is  purely  a  defensive  system,  that  it 
is  not  provocative,  and  that  even  though 
it  might  be  expensive,  it  will  save  lives. 
In  developing  the  concept  that  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Soviet  ABM  would  de- 
crease tensions  rather  than  raise  ten- 
sions, the  interview  given  by  the  Soviet 
F*rime  Minister  deserves  to  be  quoted  at 
some  length.  Kosygin  said: 

Wlilch  weapon  can  be  termed  a  factor  of 
tension:  An  offensive  or  defensive  weapon?  I 
think  that  defense  systems  warning  against 
attacks  do  not  cause  armament  contests,  but 
constitute  a  factor  preventing  the  killing  of 
people.  Certain  people — 

Kosygin  obviously  thought  of  John- 
son and  McNamai-a — 
think  along  the  following  lines:  Which  is 
cheaper?  Offensive  weapons  which  can  de- 
stroy cities  and  entire  States,  or  a  defensive 
weapon  which  can  prevent  destruction? 


The  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment also  replied  to  the  question  of 
"cheapness": 

It  Is  {Kiesible  that  an  antimissile  system 
costs  more  than  an  aggressive  one,  but  It  is 
d'ltlned  to  protect  human  ll\-e8.' 

Seventh.  There  should  be  a  morato- 
rium on  U.S.  ABM  deployment  while  we 
ti-y  negotiations  with  the  US.S.R. 

The  difficulty  with  this  argument  is 
that  it  concedes  to  our  adversaries  the 
precious  conimodity  of  time.  The  Soviets 
would  stretch  out  the  talks  and  continue 
to  develop  their  ABM  system  while  our 
development  of  the  ABM  would  be  at  a 
standstill.  We  are  probably  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  level  of  our  antimissile 
technology,  but  how  long  can  we  expect 
this  to  continue,  since  Soviet  military  re- 
search and  development  expenditures 
are  running  at  a  greater  rate  than  ours? 

It  is  unhkely  that  a  U.S.  ABM  mora- 
torium would  be  respected  by  the  Soviet 
Union  because,  first,  the  Soviets  are 
committed  doctrinally  to  ABM  no  mat- 
ter what  the  United  States  does;  and, 
second,  there  is  the  complicating  factor 
of  Commimist  China.  There  are  some 
indicators  that  the  Soviet  ABM  system 
is  being  deployed  partially  against  the 
potential  Chinese  threat  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
If  this  is  so,  we  cannot  in  any  case  ex- 
pect the  Soviets  to  dismantle  or  halt 
their  ABM  deployment  because  of  any 
possible  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  But  if  they  continue  to  deploy 
and  perfect  their  system — even  if  we 
were  to  concede  that  it  was  directed  en- 
tirely against  Red  China — which  is  not 
the  case — the  Soviets  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  weapons  system  which  could 
just  as  easily  be  used  to  neutralize  U.S. 
retaliatory  missile  forces. 

Eighth.  The  argument  that,  even 
though  the  Soviets  have  deployed  an 
ABM,  their  most  recent  statements,  such 
as  that  of  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko, 
indicate  a  changed  attitude. 

Gromyko's  foreign  policy  speech  of 
July  10  might,  at  first  glance,  have  ap- 
peared sweetly  reasonable.  But  a  more 
careful  analysis  indicates  that  he  gave 
no  slightest  indication  of  any  flexibility 
which  would  help  to  quiet  the  troubled 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  Further- 
more, actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
What  are  some  recent  Soviet  actions  as 
opposed  to  words: 

First.  From  March  1969  onward,  the 
Soviet  practice  of  jamming  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  stepped  up.  In  the  past,  this 
has  been  a  sign  of  Soviet  hostility. 

Second.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a 
Soviet  naval  squadron  is  visiting  Cuba 
in  an  obvious  show  of  force  close  to 
American  shores.  In  addition,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  July  31  that  this 
Soviet  naval  squadron  was  conducting 
exercises  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Further, 
the  press  reported  on  August  1  that  the 
squadron  contained  a  nuclear  submarine. 

Third.  Further  hard-line  Soviet  activ- 
ities 'n  Czechoslovakia  are  re.oorted.  The 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  on  July  4.  1969, 
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'  Pravda,  as  quoted  by  Radio  Moscow,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1967. 


-  Interview  given  In  Moscow  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Kosygin  to  the  Czech  Conununist  Party 
newspaper  Rude  Pravo  and  published  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1967. 


Stated  that  Czech  leader  Husak  reported 
that  all  "opposition  to  his  tough  pro- 
Russian  policies  had  collapsed."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  went  on  to  say : 

Czech  newspapermen  voted  to  make  the 
Press,  radio  and  television  Into  "warriors" 
for  the  cause  of  Communism  and  to  encour- 
age friendship  with  the  Russian  occupation 
troops.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  "Com- 
munists first  and  newsmen  afterwards." 


Fourth.  And  a  very  recent  issue  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  on  July  16, 1969,  warns: 

Soviet  naval  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
adds  up  to  a  significant  display  of  power 
politics. 

Fifth.  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  An- 
drei Grechko  made  a  sharp  attack  on 
the  United  States  about  "continued 
aggression  by  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam" and  he  further  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  continue  "raising 
the  military  might  of  the  army  and  navy" 
as  reported  by  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  28, 1969. 

In  view  of  these  actions  as  compared 
to  honeyed  words,  we  may  well  say  a 
prayer  of  thanks  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  warned  the  yet  unborn  genera- 
tions of  Americans  that  the  most  effec- 
tive deterrence  of  attack  against  the 
American  homeland  "consists  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defence." 

THE  racENcy  of  the  safeguard  missile 

DEFENSE    SYSTEM 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  was  en- 
tirely correct  when  he  said  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency : 

At   this   time   I   do   not  believe   that  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  accept  the  con- 
cept of  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  face  a  potentially  dangerous 
situation  ...  to   negotiate    a   de-escalation 
of  trouble  points  around  the  world,  whether 
in  the  Mideast  or  Vietnam  or  Western  Eu- 
rope or  what  have  you,  if  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States  goes  into  those  confer- 
ences with  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion rather  than  the  United  States  is  in  a 
stronger    power    position,    I    think    that    we 
would  not   be   able   to  effectively  reach   the 
goals  that  we  want  to  reach.  .  .  .  And  at  any 
kind  of  negotiation  when  one  side  wants  to 
expand  and  the  other  side  wants  to  defend, 
make  sure  that  the  side  in  that  negotiation 
which  is  in  the  defensive  position  has  more 
strength  than  the  other  side.  That  is  why  I 
would    restore    the   strength   of    the    United 
States,  keep  it  at  a  proper  level  at  this  point, 
so  that  we  would  not  be  afraid  to  negotiate. 

In  the  present  situation,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  there  cannot  be  any  sub- 
stitute for  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic military  superiority.  This  superior- 
ity must  be  substantial  because  U.S.  poli- 
cies have  always  permitted  the  enemy 
the  first  blow.  In  a  nuclear  war,  an  enemy 
might  wipe  out  a  very  large  percentage 
of  our  weaponry— and  population— in 
a  first  strike.  Unless  we  have  enough  mil- 
itary strength  to  survive  a  first  strike  and 
still  strike  back  decisively,  the  risk  of  a 
nuclear  war  increases. 

Avoidance  of  nuclear  war  requires 
that  the  United  States  maintain  overall 
nuclear  .superiority,  rather  than  accept- 
ance of  any  kind  of  "sufficiency"  which 
can  only  be  ephemeral  and  inherently 
unstable. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  heart 
and  core  of  America's  strategy  has  been 
deterrence  of  Soviet  aggre.ssion.  This  de- 


terrence has  been  accomplished  by  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  a  nuclear 
retaliatory  strike  force  that  could  sur- 
vive a  surprise  attack  and  stiU  retain 
the  capacity  to  inflict  unacceptable  dam- 
ages on  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  as 
a  viable  and  independent  society,  we 
should,  as  a  first  step,  create  a  missile 
defense  svsttm  to  protect  our  nuclear 
deterrent.  Such  a  system  will  not.  by  it- 
self restore  the  mUitary  superiority 
which  we  have  now  lost.  But  this  essen- 
tial first  step  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
reverse  the  sharp  shift— adverse  to  the 
United  States— now  taking  place  in  the 
world's  power  balance. 

Protecting  our  retaliatory  missiles  is 
important  because  the  United  States  has 
no  intent  of  striking  the  first  blow  in  a 

global  conflict.  ,  ..  ^  o»  ♦ 

Thus  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  a  first  strike  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  that  our  retaUatory  force 
be  protected  against  a  Soviet  attack.  And 
it  is  to  this  end  that  a  Safeguard  anU- 
ballistic-missile  system  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  of  the  Umted 
Stfttcs. 

In  addition,  the  Safeguard  system  is 
designed— as  was  the  earlier  Sentinel 
concept— to  afford  defense— of  heavily 
populated  areas — against  the  type  of  at- 
tack Communist  China  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  mount  sometime  m  the  1970's. 

From  the  time  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists exploded  their  first  H-bomb— June 
17  1967 their  progress  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons development  has  been  rapid.  Hence, 
it  may  well  be  that  they  will  develop  a 
nuclear  ICBM  delivery  capabihty  sooner 
than  the  mid-1970's,  the  time  phase  gen- 
erally estimated  by  Western  analysts. 

In  this  context  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  thoughtful  words  of  Secretai-y 
of  Defense  Laird.  He  tesUfied  on  May 
22.  1969.  with  reference  to  the  Chinese 
Commimist  threat: 

The  effectiveness  of  option  2C  |of  the 
U  S  ABM  I  against  the  Chinese  ICBM  threat 
is  expected  to  be  very  high.  If  the  Chinese 
deploy  a  force  of  only  30  ICBM's  on  launchers 
by  mid-1976,  they  could  inflict  about  15 
million  fatalities  on  us— if  we  had  no  ABM 
defense.  With  option  2C  deployed,  fatalities 
could  be  held  to  less  than  1  million.  And. 
even  if  thev  were  to  deploy  as  many  as  75 
ICBMs  on  launchers  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  fatalities  could  still  be  held  to  less 
ihan  1  million,  particularly  if  the  improved 
Spartan  is  deployed.  Here  again,  the  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  would  have  a  very  large 
payoff  if  the  Chinese  ICBM  threat  should, 
in  fact,  emerge. 

Mr  President,  a  cursoiT  reading  of  the 
press  or  a  casual  glance  at  the  television 
programs  might  give  the  impression  that 
the  vast  mass  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  is  enlisted  heart 
and  soul  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  to 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  defense.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars  are  opposed  to  the 
ABM.  It  is  right  and  proper  that,  living 
as  they  do  in  the  country  offering  the 
greatest  amount  of  freedom  anywhere  in 
the  world,  these  academics  should  be 
quite  free  to  form  their  opinions  on  the 
ABM  and  to  write  and  present  freely 
their  %iews  in  opposition  to  the  ABM. 
It   is,    however,    equally    true   that    a 


number  of  distinguished  academicians 
have  written  cogent  arguments  in  favor 
of  deploying  the  ABM.  among  whom  are 
two  representatives  from  among  our 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  univer- 
sities, such  as  Princeton  University  and 
Georgetown  University.  These  men  are 
the  outstanding  physicists  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  Physics,  Dr.  Eugene  P. 
Wigner  of  Princeton,  and  Dr.  James  D. 
Atkinson,  professor  of  government  at 
Georgetown  and  member  of  the  British 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  And  there 
are  other  distinguished  scholars  and  sci- 
entists who  have  written  and  spoken  in 
support  of  the  ABM. 

Mr  President,  the  underlying  logic  of 
the  ABM  concept  is  that  an  enemy  is 
unlikely  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States,  or  credibly  threaten 
such  an  attack,  if  he  knows  that  U.S. 
retaliatory  forces  will  survive— forces 
that  would  result  in  his  own  destruction. 
ABM  is  a  method  of  deterrence  which 
will  save  lives  and  not  destroy  them. 

I  firmly  believe  than  an  American 
ABM  system  is  the  soundest  insurance 
for  peace  and  against  nuclear  war  that 
the  United  States  can  buy  m  1969  for 
the  1970's  Far  from  being  an  offensive 
weapon,  the  ABM  is,  in  reahty,  insur- 
ance against  war.  It  may  well  be.  in 
fact  the  single  most  important  step  the 
United  States  can  take  toward  peace  at 
this  moment  in  nuclear  history. 


ORDER     FOR     RECESS     FROM     TO- 
MORROW     UNTIL      WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST  6,    1969,   at    11   A.M. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I    ask   unanimous   consent   that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow,   it   stand   in   recess  until    11 
am.  on  Wednesday,  August  6.  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  lo 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  under 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.  •  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 5,  1969,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  4.  1969: 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Lewis  M.  Branscomb,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 

David  W.  Oberlin.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  St.  Uiwrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation. 

The  foUowing-muned  persons  lo  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence   Seaway   Development   Corporation: 

Jacob  L  Bernheim.  of  Wisconsin. 
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Foster  S.  Brown,  of  New  York. 
William  W.  Knight.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 
Miles  P.  McKee.  of  Michigan. 
Joseph  N  Thomas,  of  Indiana. 

In   THK    ENvaONMENTAL    SCIKNCK   SERVICES 

Administration 
The  nominations  beginning  David  M.  Wil- 
son,  to  be   lieutenant,   and  ending  John  E. 
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Thomaason,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomlnatlona 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNCRKSSioNAL  RECORD  On  July  14,  1969; 
and 

The  nominations  beginning  Philip  J. 
Taetz,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Michael 
E.  Wagner,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were   received   by  the   Senate   and   appeared 


in  the 
1969. 

The 
Blann, 
ending 
which 
Senate 
Record 
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Congressional   Record  on  July   18, 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
nominations  beginning  George  A. 
to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and 
Marcus  L.  Lowe,  to  be  lieutenant, 
nominations  were  received  by  the 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
on  July   14,   1969. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ask.  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find:  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you. — Matthew  7:  7. 

O  spirit  of  *he  living  God,  arise  within 
us  as  we  bow  at  the  altar  of  prayer  and 
lift  our  hearts  into  Thy  presence.  In  this 
troubled  time  lead  us  beside  the  still 
waters  where  our  souls  can  be  restored 
and  our  faith  renewed.  In  the  quiet  of 
this  -nioment  help  us  to  hear  Thy  still, 
smaH-Toice  and  hearing  it,  obey  it;  and 
obeying  it  be  led  in  right  paths  for  Thy 
name's  sake. 

Direct  and  bless  these  leaders  of  our 
Nation  that,  in  seeking  to  find  solutions 
for  the  problems  of  this  hour  and  en- 
deavoring to  discover  a  cure  for  the  dis- 
tress of  our  day,  they  first  cleanse  their 
own  hearts  and  then  may  they  see  clearly 
to  plan  wisely  and  to  move  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  people  shall  live  together 
in  good  will  and  the  nations  shall  dwell 
together  in  peace. 

b  God,  make  us  good  enough  for  this 
great  day. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  1,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved, 

NATION  NEEDS  A  SOURCE  OF  IN- 
TEREST CREDIT  AT  REASONABLE 
RATES— AN  RFC-TYPE  AGENCY 
PROPOSED 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
needs  a  source  of  funds  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates  to  meet  its  vast  public  needs. 

The  private  money  markets — regard- 
less of  the  reason — are  not  providing  the 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
school  districts,  the  county,  city,  and 
State  governments  across  the  land.  As  a 
result,  we  are  seeing  school  construction, 
water  and  sewage  facilities,  parks,  roads, 
and  housing  fall  far  behind.  'We  are  cre- 
ating a  fantastically  huge  backlog  of 
unmet  public  needs  because  of  the  lack 
of  credit  at  interest  rates  that  local  gov- 
ernments can  afford. 

Every  one  of  the  81,299  governmental 
entities  across  the  country  are  finding  it 
difficult — if  not  Impossible — to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  The  municipal  bond 
market — the  prime  source  of  funds  for 
local  governmental  improvements — is 
virtually  nonexistent  and  even  huge 
ui:iits— like  the  State  of  California— are 


finding  it  hard  to  market  bonds.  All  gov- 
ernmental entities  are  paying  premi- 
ums— interest  rates  of  6  to  7  percent  on 
tax-exempt  bonds — and  many  are  simply 
imable  to  market  bonds  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Nation  must  reestablish  a  Federal  credit 
Institution  similar  to  the  old  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation — RFC — that 
operated  so  successfully  between  1932  and 
1954.  RFC  saved  thousands  of  schools, 
local  governments,  and  small  business- 
men in  all  sections  of  the  Nation  by 
furnishing  credit — big  blocks  of  credit — 
at  reasonable  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near  future,  I  plan 
to  introduce  legislation — discussed  by  me 
in  remarks  that  appear  at  another  place 
in  today's  Record — to  establish  a  mod- 
ern version  of  the  RFC  to  meet  the 
vast  credit  needs — at  reasonable  rates — 
of  our  local  governmental  units  and  other 
worthy  borrowers.  In  this  way,  we  can 
keep  the  basic  needs  of  the  Nation — items 
like  schools,  water  and  sewage  facilities, 
parks — moving  forward  regardless  of 
what  happens  in  the  money  markets. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  A 
TREMENDOUS  SUCCESS 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  returned  from  a  round- 
the-world  mission  which — while  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  very  fatiguing — 
was  a  tremendous  success. 

If  one  reads  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Nixon  in  the  course  of  this  trip,  he 
readily  discovers  a  common  thread  of 
thought  which  indicates  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  our  policy  toward  Asia.  Briefly 
put,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
has  said  to  friendly  Asian  nations  that 
they  will  continue  to  have  our  economic 
support  where  necessary,  but  that  we 
expect  them  to  assume  a  greater  share 
of  the  burden  of  developing  and  defend- 
ing the  free  nations  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

In  the  field  of  military  assistance,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  President  is 
saying  we  are  willing  to  provide  mate- 
riel assistance  where  justified,  but  that 
we  do  expect  these  nations  to  provide 
the  manpower  for  their  own  defense. 

As  a  part  of  this  policy,  the  President 
has  indicated  that  the  matter  of  re- 
placing American  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
with  Vietnamese  troops  is  receiving  care- 
ful study  and  that  we  might  expect  a 
further  announcement  in  this  connec- 
tion before  the  end  of  this  month. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  made  as  many  concessions  to  the 


North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  as  we 
can  under  present  circumstances.  As  I 
have  said  before,  if  they  truly  want 
peace,  then  it  is  high  time  that  they 
indicate  It  by  some  meaningful  response. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  world  can  only 
judge  that  the  Communist  leaders.  In 
fact,  do  not  desire  peace,  but  rather 
wish  a  continuation  of  the  bloody  con- 
flict. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  unexpectedly 
small  amount  of  anti-American  senti- 
ment expressed  toward  the  President 
during  this  historymaking  mission.  On 
the  contrary,  it  proved  again  that  there 
is  a  vast  reservoir  of  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  good  will  toward  this  Nation 
and  its  people. 

In  short,  by  any  standard,  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  must  be  labeled  a  great  suc- 
cess and  one  which  may  lead  to  a  prop- 
er and  timely  reevaluation  of  our  policy 
toward  other  parts  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially the  Asian  nations. 


PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  AROUND  THE 
WORLD 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one 
of  those  who  heard  the  report  of  the 
President  tliis  morning  on  his  trip 
around  the  world. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  his 
fine  report.  I  was  quite  fascinated  by 
what  the  President  did  do  and  what  he 
tried  to  do. 

The  Nation  should  know  the  insuper- 
able task  imposed  on  this  man.  As  we 
sat  there  listening  to  his  accoimt  of  his 
great  odyssey,  and  it  was  an  interesting 
one,  all  of  us  to  a  man — and  I  am  siu-e, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not  the  least  among 
those  who  have  given  the  President  your 
complete  support — were  determined  to 
give  this  man  our  help;  indeed,  he  is 
going  to  get  our  help  and  our  under- 
-standing  and  our  sympathy.  He  made  a 
fine  report. 

I  am  not  bragging — I  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  who  went  out  to  meet  him 
last  night.  Seeing  the  outpouring  of 
people  who  came  out  to  greet  him,  and 
there  were  many  thousands,  meant  one 
thing  to  me,  that  this  country  wants  this 
man  to  succeed  and  they  were  with  him 
on  this  trip  aroimd  the  world  in  which 
tills  country  is  being  attacked  in  every 
area. 

If  the  President  can  bring  about  a  new 
understanding  of  America  in  the  world, 
ail  understanding  of  the  altruistic  feel- 
ing of  American  and  the  humane  efforts 
of  this  Congress  and  of  the  Nation  which 
have  been  for  a  long  time  dedicated  to 
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Che  betterment  of  conditions  of  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world— then  this  trip  vnll  have 
been  worth  it.  He  deserves  our  gratitude 
and  our  prayers. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIVERS.  If  I  have  the  time 
avaUable,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
minority  leader.  „     ,     ,.,       ,  „„ 

Mr   GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  report  to  the  leadership 
of  both  major  political  parties  and  those 
from  various  committees  having  direct 
interest  in  foreign  policy  and  military 
policy    was    a    fabulously    frank,    very 
meaningful  overview  of  his  12-day  trip 
around  the  world.  I  was  not  only  un- 
pressed  with  the  details  the  President 
gave  us.  but  the  fact  that  he  set  forth 
a  shift  in  foreign  policy  which  will  be 
better  not  only  for  us  but  for  all  nations, 
not  only  in  Southeast  Asia  but  through- 
out the  world.  I  believe  our  Nation  has 
benefited  from  this  trip,  and  that  we 
who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report  this  morning  are  in  a  peti- 
tion to  do  a  better  job  for  the  Nation. 
Mr   RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


I  think  the  Presidents  trip  to  Rumania 
proved  that  point.  I  do  not  know  whose 
idea  this  was,  but  whoever  thought  up 
the  idea  of  the  President  gomg  to  Rii- 
mania  should  be  identified  and  promoted. 
It  was  an  excellent  gesture.  It  gives 
America  the  initiative,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  ^  ,^»  .  „ 

For  J  ears  it  has  been  the  United  States 
that  always  had  to  react  to  Soviet  initia- 
tive But  the  picture  has  changed  with 
President  Nixon's  bold  trip  to  Rumama 
Now  it  is  the  Soviets  who  have  to  react 
and  their  frenzied  statements  disclose 
they  had  not  anticipated  President 
Nixon's  triumph  in  capturing  tlie  hearts 
of  the  Rumanian  people. 

Mr  Nixons  trip  once  and  for  all  puts 
to  rest  the  saying  of  those  who  would 
have  you  believe  American  prestige  is 
suffering  around  the  worlc.  The  Presi- 
dent's enthusiastic  reception  wherever 
he  went  clearly  shows  how  much  we  are 
respected  and  admired.  Let  those  who 
would  sell  American  prestige  short  just 
look  at  the  President's  tremendously  suc- 
cessful journey. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  Uie  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PRESIDENT'S    VISIT    TO    RUMANIA 
^G^S  AMERICA  THE  INITIATIVE 

FOR   THE   FIRST   TIME   IN  MANY 

YEARS 


(Mr  PUCmSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

iTi&rks  * 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
the  President's  visit  to  Rumania  over  the 
weekend  was  a  monumental  triumph  lor 
American  diplomacy.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's tumultuous  reception  in  Rumania 
again  proves  tlie  tremendous  respect  that 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have 
for  the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its 
leadership.  Mr.  Nixon  received  an  ova- 
tion from  the  people  of  Rumania  unprec- 
edented by  any  leader,  and  it  only  re- 
calls for  us  the  visit  by  another  American 
a  few  years  earlier  when  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy  visited  Poland.  There  he  also 
received  a  tumultuous  reception  by  the 
people  of  that  country. 

I  believe  the  visit  by  the  President  to 
Rumania  may  very  well  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  cold  war,  because  when  the 
President  sits  down  with  Brezhnev  and 
Kosygin  sometime  later  tliis  year,  he  will 
sit  down  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
180  mUlion  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  strong  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  United  States. 

One  can  only  wonder  at  the  reaction  m 
the  Kremlin  to  this  huge  reception  for 
this  American  President,  when  the 
Kremlin  was  reduced  to  making  silly 
statements  over  the  weekend  reminding 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  applies,  and  that  they 
should  not  cuddle  up  too  closely  to  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  we  Americans  can  be  proud 
of  the  President's  visit  to  Rumania.  I 
think  it  shores  up  our  own  firm  belief  in 
something  that  many  of  us  have  been 
saying  here  for  a  long  time:  The  people 
of  those  "captive"  nations  are  with  us. 
They  are  our  friends;  they  are  not  Com- 
munists. They  happen  to  be  dominated 
by  Communist  regimes  against  their  will. 


PROFESSIONAL  BASEBALL  SHOULD 
ACT  TO  ELIMINATE  DISCRIMINA- 
TION AGAINST  WOMEN  UMPIRES 
AND  COMPLY  WITH  FEDERAL 
LAW 


<Mr  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  , 

Mr  STRATTON.  As  the  Member  who 
has  the  privilege  of  representing  Coop- 
erstown,  the  home  of  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame,  I  am  worried  that  all  the  good 
work  that  Bowie  Kuhn  has  been  doing  to 
improve  the  image  of  professional  base- 
ball could  be  destroyed  by  the  short- 
sighted efforts  of  one  Phil  Piton  of  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Baseball  Umpires,  who  is 
apparently  tr>'ing  to  ignore  the  Cml 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Mrs  Bemice  <3era,  of  New  York  City, 
was  signed  up  recently  by  the  New  "ifork 
Pennsylvania  League  as  the  first  laay 
umpire  in  professional  basebaU  and 
had  been  scheduled  to  umpire  her  first 
game  in  my  congressional  district  at  Au- 
burn last  Friday  night. 

The  community  had  planned  a  big  cel- 
ebration, and  were  expecting  a  record 
turnout  crowd  of  some  3.200.  Then  Mr. 
Piton  lowered  the  boom  and  Mrs.  Gera  s 
contract  was  invalidated  by  the  umpire 
organization. 

The  crowd  that  finally  turned  out  on 
Friday  was  572  instead  of  3,200. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  fiscal  future  of  the 
minor  leagues.  Certainly  if  Mr.  Piton  is 
going  to  run  things,  then  minor  league 
attendance  may  indeed  be  in  trouble. 

I  have  wired  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  urging  them  to 
investigate  this  action,  which  is  clearly 
in  violation  of  section  703  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  insist  on  the  full 
compliance  from  the  professional  base- 
ball umpires'  organization. 


DESIGNATING  THE  VENTANA  WIL- 
DERNESS. LOS  PADRES  NATIONAL 
FOREST,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3687) 
to  designate  the  Ventana  Wilderness  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
California. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg  the 
right  to  object,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  is  substantially  identical 
to  the  bill  S.  714  which.  I  believe,  passed 
that  body  on  March  26. 

After  careful  review  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jectors, I  see  nothing  in  the  bill  H.K. 
3G87  that  will  not  be  beneficial  to  th«.- 
Nation  to  those  who  use  our  wildernes;; 
areas,  and  indeed  it  simply  transfers 
some  acreage  of  the  Ventana  Primitive 
Area  and  adjoining  national  forest  land 
in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  Calit., 
which  will  have  no  effect  on  the  Forest 
Service's  abiUty  to  maintain  park  pro- 
tection to  a  national  wilderness  area  for 
preservation  purposes.  Therefore,  it  is  m 
line  with  the  consensus  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  additional  cost. 

But  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween 'being  identical"  with  the  Senate- 
passed  biU  and  "substantially  the  same 

as  ?  ■ 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  there  are  two  minor 
differences,  and  this  is  the  reason  I  plan 
to  ask  that  the  Senate  biU  provisions 
be  stricken  and  the  House  provisions  m- 
serted  in  lieu  thereof.  One  difference  has 
to  do  vath  the  acreage,  which  is  9d.000 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  is  98.000  in  the 
House  bUl.  The  other  difference  has  to 
do  with  the  date  of  the  legislation  and 
in  reference  to  the  map  referred  to  in 
the  provisions.  Those  are  the  only  dif- 
ferences. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HM  3687 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ""emb/ed.  That  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  891) 
the  area  classified  as  the  Ventana  Primitive 
Area,  with  the  proposed  additions  thereto 
and  deletions  therefrom,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Ventana  W  ilder- 
^ess-Proposed."  dated  August  15.  1967 
which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
li^pectlon  m  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  hereby 
designated  as  tiie  Ventana  Wilderness  ^-lihin 
and  as  a  part  of  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
comprising  an  area  of  approximately  ninety- 
five  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
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takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Ventana  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Ventana  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Ventana  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "August  IS. 
1967."  and  insert  "March  14,  1969.". 

On  page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  "ninety-five" 
and  Insert  "ninety-eight". 

The- bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  reerha  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S,  714 1,  to  designate  the  Ventana  Wil- 
derness. Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  California. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  714 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  rvd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat. 
891).  the  area  classified  as  the  Ventana 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ventana  Wil- 
derness— Proposed",  dated  March  14,  1969, 
which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  Ventana  Wilderness  within 
and  as  a  part  of  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
comprising  an  area  of  approximately  ninety- 
five  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Ventana  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  oi  the  United 
States  Senate  atd  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
srinie  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  le- 
gal description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Ventana  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act, 

Sec  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Veutaaa  Primitive  Area  is  herebv  atwlished. 


AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BT      MR.      ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oflfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S,  714  and  insert  the  provisions  of  H,R,  3687, 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That,  in  accordance  with  subsection  3(b) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964 
(78  Stat,  891).  the  area  classified  as  the 
Ventana  Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed 
additions  thereto  and  deletions  therefrom, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
'Ventana  Wilderness — Proposed.'  dated 
March  14.  1969.  which  Is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief,  Fore.st  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  hereby  designated  as  the  Ventana 
Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  comprising  an  area 
of  approximately  ninety-eight  thousand 
acres. 

"Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ventana  Wilderness  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  included 
in  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
"Sec  3.  The  Ventana  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  be  effec- 
tive date  oi  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act, 

"Sec  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Ventan.i  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished.  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

I  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H,R. 
3687,  as  amended  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, would  designate  appro.ximately 
98,000  acres  of  Forest  Service  land  lo- 
cated in  Monterey  County,  Calif.,  as 
wilderness.  This  land  would  then  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964  and  would  be  pre- 
served in  its  unaltered  wilderness  con- 
dition for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

The  designation  of  an  area  as  wilder- 
ness precludes  practically  all  commer- 
cialization. It  precludes  the  construction 
of  roads,  buildings,  or  other  structures, 
and  generally  prohibits  the  use  of  mo- 
torized vehicles  or  equipment.  Other 
activities  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, and  hiking  are  encouraged,  but  the 
facilities  provided  for  these  activities 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  primitive 
and  unaltered  characteristics  of  a  wil- 
derness. Trails  are  simple;  campsites  are 
without  tables  or  benches  or  the  cus- 
tomary sanitary  facilities.  In  summary, 
a  wilderness  area  is  set  aside  and  pre- 
served in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  show 
a  minimum  influence  or  impact  of  man. 

The  proposed  Ventana  wilderness  is 
located  120  miles  south  of  San  Francisco 
and  36  miles  south  of  Monterey.  Due  to 
its  proximity  to  the  large  population 
centers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay-San 


Jose  area,  it  is  easily  accessible  for  week- 
end or  short  duration  wilderness  trips 
from  these  centers.  Also,  because  of  its 
relatively  low  elevation,  it  is  accessible 
and  usable  in  wintertime  when  higher 
wilderness  areas  are  snowbound. 

The  area  contains  headwaters  of  the 
Carmel,  the  Arroyo  Seco,  the  Little  Sur 
and  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the 
Big  Sur  River,  The  mountain  scenery  is 
superb  and  is  typical  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
mountains  and  the  coast  range  of  which 
it  is  a  part. 

The  designation  of  this  area  as  wilder- 
ness will  not  have  any  foreseeable  ad- 
verse effect  upon  either  the  local  or  na- 
tional economy.  The  watersheds,  which 
are  substantial,  will  continue  their  water 
yield.  Timber  resources  are  classified  as 
noncommercial;  mineral  values  are  not 
significant,  and  there  is  no  commercial 
grazing  of  livestock  within  the  area.  The 
nine  parcels  of  private  land,  comprising 
2,510  acres,  will  be  acquirec"  whenever 
possible. 

From  testimony  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, it  became  evident  the  addition  of 
approximately  3.000  acres  along  the 
easterly  boundary  of  the  area  was  justi- 
fied. This  tract,  known  as  the  Willow 
Creek  area,  is  entirely  undeveloped  and 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  true  wilder- 
ness. For  this  reason,  its  inclusion  is 
recommended.  At  committee  hearings, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  testified 
it  had  no  objection  to  this  addition. 

There  were  no  objections  to  the  desig- 
nation of  this  area  as  wilderness  during 
our  committee  hearings,  and  I  know  of 
none  that  have  been  raised  since. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  that  the 
House  act  favorably  on  H.R.  3687.  as 
amended, 

'Mr,  KYL  asked  r.nd  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  iiis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  ) 

Mr,  KYL,  Mr,  Speaker.  H,R.  3687  des- 
ignates the  Ventana  Primitive  Area  in 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  and  con- 
tiguous lands  in  the  State  of  California 
as  the  Ventana  Wildsrness, 

The  bill  designates  98.000  acres  lo  be 
administered  as  the  Ventana  Wilderness 
under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  proposed  Ventana  Wilderness  lies 
on  both  sides  of  tho  Santa  Lucia  Moun- 
tains in  Monterey  County.  Calif.,  approx- 
imately 120  miles  south  of  San  Francisco 
and  36  miles  south  of  Monterey, 

The  area  contains  the  headwaters  of 
the  Carmel,  the  Arroyo  Seco.  the  Little 
Sur.  and  the  Big  Sur  Rivers,  Elevations 
range  from  1,200  feet  to  4.800  feet.  It 
contains  superb  mountain  scenery, 
ba«'n)ike  valleys,  unusual  species  cf  trees 
and  wild  animals.  The  area  is  used  by 
hikers,  horsemen,  and  campers,  and  for 
fishing  and  hunting. 

Some  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
proposed  wilderness  is  the  variety  of  veg- 
etation in  the  area  and  not  commonly 
found  in  other  wilderness  areas  such  as 
the  Santa  Lucia  fir  and  popular  coast 
redwood.  It  is  also  the  habitat  of  the 
wild  boar  and  other  wildlife. 

The  water  resoiu'ces  of  the  area  are 
significant  but  remain  unchanged  under 
wilderness  management.  Timber  re- 
sources are  noncommercial  because  of 
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Inaccessibility.  The  area  has  no  com- 
mercially significant  mineral  deposits. 

Both  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommend the  area  as  having  outstanding 
wilderness  qualities. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3687)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER,  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No,  134] 

Adams  Frellrghuysen  Pepper 

Arends  Fulton,  Tenn.  Pickle 

Ashbrook  GaUagher  Powell 

Ashley  Gettys  Rarlck 

Baring  Glaimo  Rooney,  Pa. 

Barrett  Gray  Rosenthal 

Berry  Gubser  Ruppe 

Blanton  Hagan  Sandman 

Brown,  Calif,  Halpern  Baylor 

CahlU  Hathaway  Scheuer 

Carey  Hebert  Skubltz 

Celler  Heckler,  Mass.  Staggers 

Chlsholm  Ichord  Stephens 

Clark  Klrwan  Stuckey 

Clay  Lennon  Taft 

Conte  Lipscomb  Teague.  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga.  Lowcnstein  Tunney 

Dent  MallUard  Utt 

Dlgga  Mikva  VarderJagt 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mi-shall  Whalley 

Fascell  Moorhead  Wyatt 

Fish  Murphy.  N.Y. 
Fraser  Ottlnger 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolicall  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
■with.  

THE  PRESIDENTS   TRIP   ABROAD 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addi-ess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent returned  last  night  from  a  trip 
which  I  beUeve  will  increasingly  be 
viewed  as  an  important  turning  point  in 
the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy,  especially  as  it  regards  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

President  Nixon's  statements  through- 
out his  Asian  tour— in  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  South  Vietnam,  India,  Thai- 
land, Pakistan— indicate  a  departure 
from  much  of  the  rhetoric  which  has 
dominated  American  thinking  and 
American  foreign  policy  since  World 
War  II.  He  c'emonstrated  his  understand- 
ing that  a  changing  world  environment 
demands  the  abandonment  of  many  of 
the  preoccupations  which  have  charac- 
terized this  country's  posture  in  Asia  in 
the  past.  In  his  enimciation  of  a  new 
attitude   toward  a  future  U.S.  role  in 


Asia,  he  has  introduced  a  new  flexibil- 
ity—a flexibUity  that  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  avoid  other  Vietnams. 

As  the  first  American  head  of  state 
to  visit  a  Communist  nation  in  over  two 
decades,  the  President's  reception  in  Ru- 
mania was  overwhelming.  The  reaction 
of  both  officials  and  the  population  at 
large  indicates  their  willingness  to  enter 
into  more  friendly  and  more  fruitful  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  The  two 
countries  pledged  to  look  for  new  ways 
of  increasing  economic  exchanges  be- 
tween them.  Coupled  with  the  recent 
small  steps  taken  toward  easing  U.S.  re- 
lations with  China.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  signals  a  new  departure  in  American 
foreign  policy— a  departure  from  the 
rhetoric  of  the  cold  war  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  relevance, 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  a  suc- 
cessful trip  and  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  him  home. 


has  taken  the  step  that  can  lead  to  an 
improved  imderstanding  and  better  rela- 
tions in  our  quest  for  peace  than  to  have 
missed  the  opportunity  to  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SEIZES  THE 
INITIATIVE  WITH  COMMUNIST 
BLOCK 

(Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  has  returned  from  a  12- 
day  round-the-world  tour  that  will  stand 
as  a  landmark  in  America's  efforts  to 
seize  the  initiative  in  the  quest  for  peace 
and  friendly  relations  between  this 
Nation  and  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Certainly  the  highlight  of  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  was  his  stop  in  Commimist 
Rumania,  where  an  outpouring  of  friend- 
liness and  enthusiasm  froin  an  estimated 
900,000  of  the  citizens  of  that  nation 
proved  that  differing  pohtical  systems 
need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  deeper 
feelings  and  beliefs  that  the  common 
goal  of  man  should  be  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  waited 
for  the  Communists  to  take  the  first  step, 
apparently  thinking  that  American  ini- 
t-ative  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  subvert  the 
ties  that  bind  the  Communist  commu- 
nity. We  have  been  tim'd  about  what  the 
Russian  reaction  would  be  to  U.S.  over- 
tures to  seeking  partnership  with  the 
Soviets  for  improved  relationships. 

Often  while  we  have  waited  for  the 
proper  time  or  the  right  conditions  to 
move  positively  fonvard  in  this  diplo- 
matic area,  small  adversities  have  closed 
the  door  to  progress,  and  we  have  had  to 
start  over. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  he 
should  have  visited  Rumania  during  his 
latest  trip.  President  Nixon  could  have 
allowed  these  conditions  and  some  oppo- 
sition from  domestic  pundits  to  stand  in 
his  way. 

Instead,  he  seized  the  initiative  in 
seeking  a  better  imderstanding  between 
the  people  of  America  and  Rumania  and 
received  the  most  memorable  reception 
he  has  gotten  in  visits  to  60  nations  dur- 
ing his  travels  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  will  have  to  wait  to  see  what  we 
have  gained  by  the  President's  visit  to 
Rumania.  It  is  better  that  the  President 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  BRINGS  RE- 
NEWED HOPES  FOR  PEACE  IN  OUR 
TIMES 

<Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Nixon  came  back  to  the 
United  States  bringing  with  him  re- 
newed hopes  for  peace  in  our  times. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  American  Presi- 
dent traveling  abroad  has  returned  with 
such  impressive  results. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  statesman  has 
so  honestly  faced  up  to  the  foreign  pohcy 
problems  of  our  times. 

It  is  seldom  than  an  American  Presi- 
dent has  stated  so  well  and  succinctly 
the  aims  of  the  United  States  in  today's 
world, 

Mr,  Speaker,  without  question  the  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  United  States  and  most 
of  the  world,  regardless  of  differing 
philosophies  of  government,  were 
cheered  by  the  President's  word  that — 
The  United  States  wants  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world,  and  we  want  to  work  with  others 
lo  maintain  peace  In  the  world, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
both  Houses  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  wholeheartedly  with  the 
President  in  working  toward  those  goals. 


WELCOME    HOME,    MR.    PRESIDENT 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.  > 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dents  trip  has  been  of  imquestionable 
value  diplomatically.  The  leaders  of  the 
visited  nations  must  now  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  American  attitudes 
and  directions.  Mr.  President,  your  trip 
has  served  perhaps  a  larger  purpose  ia 
its  effects  on  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  people  of  Com- 
munist Rumania. 

You  have  given  these  Iron  Curtain 
people  the  chance  to  get  rid  of  the 
"bogeyman.'  Whatever  the  image  of  the 
United  States  held  by  these  people,  your 
presence,  Mr.  President,  has  let  ihcm 
know  that  behind  the  horrible  image 
they  sometimes  get  of  America  are  peo- 
ple. People  who  are  in  many  ways  just 
like  them. 

Separated  by  distance,  language,  cus- 
toms, and  ideology,  it  is  often  easy  to 
forget  that  nations  are  made  up  of  peo- 
ple, and  that  people  everywhere  share 
dreams  and  hopes  and  aspirations.  When 
two  Americans  stepped  onto  the  moon 
2  weeks  ago.  the  brotherhood  of  man 
in  that  instant  became  highly  visible.  Mr. 
President,  the  warmth  and  interest  you 
conveyed  to  the  peoples  you  visited  un- 
derlined this  "spirit. of  Apollo." 

The  Eagle  placed  the  olive  branch  on 
the  moon's  surface,  Mr,  President,  you 
have  carried  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Welcome  home,  and  thank  you. 
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THE     PRESIDEI'Tr'S     TRIP     BRINGS 
WORLD   CLOSE    TO    PEACE 

(Mr.  McCLURE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.  > 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  those  who  have  taken  the  oc- 
casion of  the  President's  return  home  to 
praise  the  results  of  his  trip  abroad. 

Without  question  the  world  is  closer 
to  peace  today  because  of  that  trip. 

Without  question  our  chances  to  build 
a  stable  and  peaceful  Southeast  Asia  are 
better  because  of  that  trip. 

We  have  been  assured  that  no  longer 
will  the  United  States  involve  itself  in 
the  land  wars  of  that  subcontinent. 

But  at  the  same  time  our  allies  in  that 
region  have  been  assured  of  an  American 
umbrella  of  protection  against  outside 
aggression,  they  have  been  assured  that 
the  United  States  surely  will  not  abandon 
its  allies,  and  they  have  been  assured 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  con- 
tinue tVplay  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  out- 
lined a  realistic  policy  for  the  United 
States  to  follow  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
he  has  won  agreement  with  that  policy 
from  our  allies  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Tlie  Nation  can  be  proud  of  what  he  has 
accomplished. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  TRIP  BY  AN  AMERI- 
CAN PRESIDENT 

.  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.' 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  the  Nation  welcomed 
home  President  Nixon  after  one  of  the 
most  successful  trips  an  American  Presi- 
dent has  made  abroad  in  recent  years. 

The  trip  oegan  most  auspiciously  with 
the  successful  completion  of  the  Apollo 
moon  mission  and  with  this  impetus  car- 
ried on  to  an  equally  auspicious  close  in 
Rumania. 

During  the  President's  trip  he  charted 
new  and  practical  directions  for  us  to 
follow  in  Asia,  directions  that  give  hope 
for  an  end  to  American  involvement  in 
land  wars  in  that  part  of  the  world.  And 
he  brought  renewed  hope  for  better 
understandings  between  our  Nation  and 
nations  of  Eastern  EurojDe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  can  be 
thankful  at  the  results  of  President 
Nixon's  trip.  We  hope  and  pray  that  his 
experience,  his  ability,  and  his  efTorts  in 
dealing  with  the  leaders  of  other  nations 
will  bring  a  lasting  peace  in  our  time. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  APOLLO  1 1 

•  Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Apollo  11 
moon  landing  imited  this  country  in 
pride  and  purpose.  It  is  true  there  were 
a  few  who  attempted  to  interject  poli- 
tics into  this  great  moment,  questioning 
the  Presidents  communication  with  the 
astronauts  on  the  moon.  But  even  this 


soon  died  out  when  we  learned  that  it 
had  been  done  at  NASA's  request. 

All  Americans  in  one  way  or  another 
participated  in  the  moon  landing.  It  was 
particularly  fitting  that  the  President,  as 
a  representative  of  all  the  people,  was 
present  at  the  recovery  of  the  astronauts. 
The  end  of  their  journey  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  President's  journey,  and 
the  spirit  of  Apollo  11- accompanied  him 
on  the  trip. 

It  was  with  special  pride  that  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  who  helped  launch 
Apollo  1 1  learned  of  the  many  people  in 
Communist  Rumania  who  lined  the 
streets  holding  up  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  moon  landing. 

Apollo  11  showed  the  world  that  there 
is  nothing  this  country  cannot  do  if  uni- 
fied in  purpose.  Apollo  11  showed  the 
world  that  the  greatness  of  America  is 
not  just  in  material  goods  or  technology, 
but  in  its  spirit. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  his 
continuing  interest  in  our  space  program 
which  began  with  his  service  as  Vice 
President  in  the  fifties.  I  salute  the  Pres- 
ident for  bringing  the  spirit  of  Apollo  11 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  showing  the 
world  what  a  free  nation  under  God 
can  accomplish. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  RENDERS 
SIGNIFICANT  SERVICE 

I  Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President  has  rendered  a  significant 
service  to  our  country  and  to  the  entire 
free  world  in  his  recent  round-the-world 
diplomatic  mission  in  which  I  believe  he 
has  taken  the  great  achievement  of  our 
astronauts  and,  i.i  a  timely  fashion, 
helped  to  make  it  work  toward  better 
relations  with  other  nations  and  toward 
peace  with  justice  in  our  time. 

The  President's  great  expertise  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  personal  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  world  leaders  helped  him 
in  his  quest.  He  is  uniquely  well-qualified 
for  this  kind  of  personal  diplomacy,  and 
will,  in  my  judgment,  prove  himself  in- 
creasingly to  be  as  our  President  a  sig- 
nificant force  for  good  among  nations. 
Every  American  has  reason  to  commend 
what  he  has  done  for  our  country  in  this 
mission. 


SOME    COMMENTS    ON    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL TRIPS 

<Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  isermission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. ' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
many  other  Members,  I  welcome  the 
President  home  and  trust  that  the  results 
of  his  trip  will  be  positive  in  the  search 
for  peace. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers, especially  those  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  used  to  snicker 
a  bit  at  the  way  in  which  our  Democrat 
friends  would  rusli  to  the  well  and  eulo- 
gize Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
after  their  worldwide  trips. 

I  wish  we  would  not  fall  into  the  same 
pattern.  Let  us  treat  the  President's  trips 


objectively.  Let  us  not  succumb  to  politi- 
cal idolatry. 

While  I  believe  the  President  con- 
ducted himself  in  an  effective  fashion  and 
while  I  believe  he  has  seized  the  initiative 
in  foreign  affairs,  let  us  wait  3  or  4 
months  before  we  label  this  one  of  the 
great  diplomatic  trips  of  history.  The 
results  are  not  in  yet,  especially  the  re- 
sults from  some  of  the  private  confer- 
ences on  the  trip. 

While  we  wish  the  President  well  and 
believe  his  trip  has  been  successful,  let 
us  not  blindly  fall  into  the  pattern  of 
patting  the  Chief  Executive  on  the  back 
as  if  he  possesses  papal  infallibility. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO  THE 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R. 
9951 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  509  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  509 

Resolied.  Tliat  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
9951)  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  in  quarterly  in- 
stallments during  each  taxable  year;  to  make 
status  of  employer  depend  on  employment 
during  preceding  as  well  as  ciurent  taxable 
year;  to  exclude  from  the  computation  of 
the  excess  the  balance  in  the  employment 
security  administration  account  as  of  the 
close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972;  to 
raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  for  expenditvire 
out  of  the  employment  security  administra- 
tion account  by  the  amounts  so  excluded; 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendment  iheret-o.  be.  and  the  same  hereby 
is,  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the 
end  that  the  Senate  amendment  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority, 
to  the  very  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Smith).  Pending  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple 
lesolution — a  short  horse  that  might  be 
shortly  curbed.  This  is  another  instance 
of  where  the  so-called  "other  body"  has 
taken  a  House-passed  bill  and  placed 
upon  it  an  irrelevant  and  nongeimane 
matters.  In  other  words,  the  House  a 
social  secmity  bill  dealing  with  with- 
holding of  taxes  for  unemployment.  This 
bill  went  over  to  the  other  body,  and  the 
other  body,  after  deliberating,  wrangling, 
and  maneuvering,  added  to  it  a  simple 
provision  or  amendment  providing  for 
the  continuation  of  the  surtax  for  6 
months  on  a  10-percent  basis. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  would 
simply  take  that  Senate-passed  bill  with 
this  nongermane  amendment  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  pass  it.  When  that 
is  done  that  part  of  the  surtax  and  of 
the  social  security  tax  will  become  law. 

Now,  again,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  nongermane  amendment,  it  is 
another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body,  whether  intentional  or  otherwise, 
to  usurp  the  powers,  the  constitutional 
powers,  of  this  body,  the  elected  Repre- 
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sentatlves  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of 
revenue.  ^    ,   ..  ^ 

Now,  as  one  who  has  supported  the 
surtax'  extension,  reluctently,  as  many 
others  did,  I  am  going  along  with  this, 
although  I  object  to  the  procedure. 

Now  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  Incum- 
bent upon  me  to  go  into  this,  but  actu- 
ally the  question  arises  as  to  what  hap- 
pens to  the  balance  of  the  House-passed 
surtax  bill.  Well,  for  the  record's  sake 
let  it  be  noted  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  the 
outstanding  gentleman  ^^om  Arkansas 
has  taken  the  rest  of  that  bill  that  the 
House  passed,  including  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  tax  incentive,  including  the 
continuation  of  the  surtax  of  5  percent 
for  the  next  6  months  after  this  10  per- 
cent expires  and  put  it  into  a  package 
with  the  so-called  tax  reform  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  taken  everything 
that  the  Senate  left  out  of  the  House- 
passed  surtax  bill  and  placed  it  into  the 
reform  package.  . 

My  understanding  is  that  a  rule  will 
be  requested  on  this  combined  bill  tomor- 
row before  the  Rules  Committee.  And, 
then  if  that  rule  is  granted  and  if  the 
House  passes  that  bill  it  will  then  go  back 
to  the  other  body  and  they  can  do  such 
maneuvering  as  they  see  fit  and  make 
such  disposal  of  the  bill  as  they  see  fit. 
Mr  Speaker,  again,  I  want  to  register 
my  protest  against  this  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Lords— I  do  not  mean  it  in 
that  sense;  excuse  me:  I  want  to  retract 
that— but  when  the  Founding  Fathers 
set  up  this  Government  they  provided 
that  the  purse  strings— the  raising  of 
revenue  and  the  making  of  appropria- 
tions must  originate  in  this,  the  more 
populous  body,  the  body  that  is  elected 
by  the  people  every  2  years.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  you  that 
our  form  of  Government  is  pretty  much 
based  upon  the  English  system  with  the 
House  of   Commons   having  the  power 
and  the  House  of  Lords  being  a  kind  of 
cooling-off  body.  For  years  I  have  advo- 
cated, as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, a  rule  of  the  House  which  would 
prevent    the    tacking    of    nongermane 
amendments   in   the   other   body   upon 
House-passed  bills. 

In  other  words,  if  an  amendment  is 
put  upon  a  House-passed  bill  that  was 
not  germane  when  that  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House,  it  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  when  it  came  back 
to  this  body  after  a  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  always  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 
Does  the  gentleman  recall  about  a  year 
ago.  when  the  surtax  was  added  by  the 
Senate  to  a  bill  on  the  continuation  of 
certain  excise  taxes  when  it  came  back 
to  the  House,  then  at  that  time  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  arose  to  a  question  of 
privilege  of  the  House,  and  challenged 
the  Senate  action?  For  my  pains,  my 
resolution  challenging  the  constitution- 
ality of  tne  Senate  action,  was  defeated 
on  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  do  recall;  and  he 
was  right. 


Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  clear-cut  test  of 
the  Senate's  usurpation  of  House  au- 
thority was  shelved. 

Mr  COLMER.  I  do  recall  the  action 
token  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
which  was  quite  appropriate.  I  am  al- 
ways happy  when  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr  COLMER.  I  am  sorry  tliat  I  can- 
not yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  at  this  time  because  of  the  limita- 
tion on  my  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ■  ,j  .„ 
Mr  COLMER.  I  will  have  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  and  then  if  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wants 
me  to  yield  further  to  him  then  I  will 
yield  further,  regardless  of  the  time  limi- 
tation. ,  ^  ,  ..  ^ 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  about  the  need  for  ger- 
maneness. I  hope  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies when  I  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  tomorrow  to  ask  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  extension  of  the  surtax  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1970.  This  is  extraneous  to 
reform  and  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  reform  bill.  The  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  should  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
a  reform  bill  without  the  encumbrances 
of  a  surtax  extension. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  and  when  the  gentle- 
men from  Ohio  comes  before  my  com- 
mittee and  asks  for  an  open  rule  to 
consider  this  legislation,  the  gentleman 
will  find  me  in  his  corner.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  want  to  limit  the  amend- 
ments to  one  amendment. 

Mr    VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr. 
FLYNT).  On  this  roUcaU  374  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quoium. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DO'WDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoram  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
FLYNT  I.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Membei-s  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

I  Roll  No.  1351 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Berry 

Blanlon 

Brown.  Calif. 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Coiman 

Diggs 

Edwards,  Calif 

Pascell 

Flowers 


Gettys 

Glaimo 

GUbert 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hal  pern 

Har.na 

Hastings 

Hebert 

HotTsn 

Howard 

!chord 

Klrwan 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McEwen 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

Mallliard 

Mann 


Mlkva 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Murphy,  NY. 

Olsen 

Powell 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid,  NY. 

Rupf>e 

Say  lor 

Scheucr 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Thompso)!.  N.J 

Tunney 

Whalley 

W'igglns 


PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO 
THE  SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  9951 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  ,    ^        , 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  usual,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Colmer",  has  ex- 
plained this  resolution  in  extremely 
accurate  detail. 

May  I  simply  review  the  parliamentory 
situation  which  we  are  faced  with  here 

today.  ^   ^ 

Prior  hereto  the  House  passed  the  sur- 
tax bUl.  That  bill  also  included  the  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
and  some  other  provisions.  It  has  not 
been  acted  upon  in  the  other  body.  Then, 
subsequent  thereto,  you  will  recall  that 
that  particular  surtax  bill  extended  the 
surtax  rate  of  10  percent  for  the  balance 
of  this  vear— 6  months— July  1  to 
D-cember  31— and  then  5  percent  from 
January  1  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
through  and  including  June  30  of  next 
year. 

As  I  said,  that  bill  has  not  been  acted 
upon  in  the  other  body.  Then,  subsequent 
to  that  time  the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion extending  the  withholding  tax  on 
wage  earners  through  July  31,  1969.  That 
was  to  have  expired  on  June  30.  That 
measure  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
and  became  law.  Subsequent  to  July  31, 
the  House  passed  a  resolution  which  ex- 
tended the  withholding  on  wage  earners 
to  and  including  August  15.  1969,  which 
measure  is  also  in  the  other  body. 

The  other  body  then  took  this  bill, 
H  R  9951,  which  is  a  bill  relating  to  un- 
employment  tox  withholding  by  quar- 
terly installments  and  added  on  to  that 
the  extension  of  the  10-percent  surtox 
until  December  31.   1969.  Other  provi- 
sions that  were  in  the  House-passed  bill 
on  the  surtax  are  not  included  in  that 
extension.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  they 
hav-    been  included  in  the  tax  reform 
bill    My  understanding  further  is  that 
that  bill  will  be  heard  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee tomorrow  and  if  a  rule  is  granted, 
it  will  be  scheduled  for  floor  action  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week. 
Then  last  week  the  other  body  placed 
this  amendment  in  H.R.  9951.  A  request 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
take  that  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  to 
concur    in    the     Senate     amendments, 
which  request  was  objected  to. 

The  Rules  Committee  met  that  evening 
and  reported  out  House  Resolution  509. 
Now.  this  particular  resolution  will- 
let  me  put  it  this  way— the  notice  on  the 
program  may  have  been  a  little  bit  con- 
fusing inasmuch  as  underneath  it  we 
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have  In  parentheses  "1  hour  of  debate,'! 
but  that  1  hour  of  debate  applies  only  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
which  is  pending  before  us  at  the  present 
time. 

This  measure,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
1  hour  of  debate,  will  be  voted  either  up 
or  down.  That  is  the  1  hour  of  discussion 
to  which  reference  is  made.  In  other 
words,  there  will  not  be  an  hour  of  de- 
bate on  H.R.  9951  or  the  surtax  exten- 
sion amendment  added  to  that  bill.  In 
other  words,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  30 
minutes  which  are  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  the  30 
minutes  which  are  controlled  by  myself, 
when  that  is  over,  the  previous  question 
will  be  moved.  If  it  is  adopted,  then  this 
particular  bill  is  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
agreed  to  which  will  then  insofar  as  both 
bodies  are  concerned  continue  the  surtax 
to  and  including  December  31,  1969,  at  a 
rate  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reser\'e  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana <Mr.  BoGGSi . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Smith) 
yield  me  an  additional  7  minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  gladly 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  an 
additional  5  minutes,  and  then  let  us 
see  how  much  time  the  gentleman  may 
need  in  addition. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  lias  produced  the  most 
comprehensive  tax  reform  package  in  the 
history  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  effect  of  the  package  must  be 
considered  as  complementary  to  the  bill 
passed  on  June  30 — extending  the  sur- 
charge at  10  percent  through  January 
and  at  5  percent  through  June  of  1970 — 
when  the  .surcharge  ends — repealing  the 
investment  tax  credit:  postponing  the 
repeal  of  certain  excises  on  communica- 
tions and  autos:  and  removing  all  below 
the  poverty  line  from  the  Federal  tax 
rolls. 
This  passed  the  House  by  five  votes. 
After  a  labor  of  6  months  in  which  we 
filled  15  volumes  of  testimony,  we  have 
written  a  bill  that  makes  btisic  changes 
in  almost  every  phase  of  Federal  income 
taxation  to  insure  that  every  individual 
and  corporation  pays  his  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden. 

Most  important,  we  have  achieved  tax 
equity  with  fiscal  responsibility.  We  have 
reached  a  fairer  system  and  we  have  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  making  the  changes 
we  have  made  without  any  deficit 
financing. 

I  say  we  have  gone  beyond  what  any- 
one had  dreamed  we  would.  We  have 
gone  further  than  the  1963  proposals  of 
President  Kennedy.  We  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  the  1968  proposals  of  the 
Treasury  Department  under  President 
Johnson,  and  we  have  gone  further  than 
the  proposals  of  President  Nixon  early 
this  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  picked 

out  the  best  of  all  these  proposals,  added 

to  that  sum,  and  surprised  many  people. 

These    proposals    by    the    Kennedy, 


Johnson,  and  Nixon  administrations  were 
more  modest,  because  those  adminis- 
trations did  not  believe  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  actually 
reform  the  tax  structure  because  of  the 
pressure  from  the  many  groups  involved. 
These  three  Presidents,  two  Demo- 
crats and  one  Republican,  underesti- 
mated the  depth  of  feeling  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  genuine  tax  reform. 

The  people  have  demanded  that  this 
business  of  some  taxpayers  with  huge 
incomes  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
American  citizenship  but  managing  to 
pay  no  tax  at  all,  to  support  our  Govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  they  have  seen 
the  taxpayer  making  as  little  as  $23  a 
week  paying  $42  a  year  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  and  they  have  seen  the  mid- 
dle-income persons  who  bear  the  heaviest 
burden  of  all  get  no  relief. 
This  bill  meets  those  demands. 
It  meets  those  needs  in  the  tradition 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
which  imder  the  Constitution  has  the 
exclusive  power  to  initiate  taxes. 

This  House  of  Representatives — your 
House  of  Representatives — is  where 
Hamilton  remarked  to  a  visitor:  "Here, 
sir,  the  people  govern." 

This  bill  is  written  in  that  spirit.  It  is 
not  a  partisan  bill.  It  constitutes  two  es- 
sentials: 

First,  to  cool  the  galloping  inflation 
which  has  driven  interest  rates  to  the 
highest  point  in  modern  history;  which 
has  brought  near  depression  to  the  con- 
struction industry,  home  building  indus- 
try, and  near  panic  in  the  financial  com- 
munity both  here  and  abroad. 

Second,  to  bring  tax  justice  to  all  tax- 
payers. To  insure  that  no  one  avoids  pay- 
ing tax,  the  bill  restricts  particular  tax 
advantages  in  virtually  all  areas,  rang- 
ing from  the  oil  depletion  allowance  to 
the  unlimited  charitable  contribution, 
which  permits  an  individual  to  avoid  tax 
completely  by  giving  away  property  to 
charities  and  contributing  nothing  to  the 
support  of  the  Goverrunent. 

By  modestly  lowering  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance — and  remember,  there 
are  110  items  all  cut  about  30  percent — I 
believe  we  have  assigned  this  heated 
controversy  to  the  history  books,  much 
as  we  did  to  the  butter-oleomargarine 
fight  of  the  1940's. 

You  remember  how  a  candidate  from 
Wisconsin  had  to  pledge  to  be  willing  to 
die  for  butter,  and  how  a  man  from  the 
Cotton  Belt  had  to  pledge  to  be  for  oleo- 
margarine. 

Well,  by  lowering  depletion  allowances 
across  the  board  by  about  30  percent,  we 
have  eliminated  oil  depletion  as  a  na- 
tional issue. 

A  minimum  tax  or  limit  on  tax  prefer- 
ences is  provided  in  this  bill.  This  limit 
means  that  if  a  man  has  let  us  say  $10 
million,  half  of  that,  or  $5  million,  would 
still  be  tax  exempt,  but  the  other  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  taxed  at  regular  rates. 

Thus,  thousands  either  paid  no  taxes, 
or  greatly  reduced  taxes  through  these 
methods. 

So  the  people  have  demanded  tax  re- 
lief for  low-  and  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers— those  raising  families  and  seemg  in- 
flation cut  into  them,  and  the  older  cit- 
izens on  fixed  incomes.  This  bill  pro- 
vides It  in  the  way  of  a  low-income  al- 


lowance of  $1,100  to  replace  the  present 
minimimi  standard  deduction  of  $300  for 
a  single  person  and  $600  for  a  married 
couple  with  two  children. 

When  this  provision  is  fully  effective 
in  1971,  it  will  provide  tax  reduction  of 
more  than  $2.1  billion  to  the  low-income 
persons. 

Relief  for  middle-income  taxpayers 
comes  in  the  way  of  an  increase  in  the 
standard  deduction.  This  is  of  particular 
benefit  to  taxpayers  with  incomes  of  be- 
tween $7,000  and  $15,000.  Because  of  the 
revenue  cost  involved,  a  balanced  fiscal 
program  requires  that  the  increase  in 
the  standard  deduction  from  tlie  present 
10  percent  with  a  $1,000  ceiling  take 
place  in  three  stages:  To  13  percent  with 
a  $1,400  ceiling  in  1970.  to  14  percent  with 
a  $1,700  ceiling  in  1971,  and  a  final  in- 
crease to  15  percent  with  a  $2,000  ceiling 
in  1972.  For  a  taxpayer  with  $10,000  of 
income  who  used  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, this  means  an  increased  deduction 
of  $300  in  1970,  $400  in  1971,  and  $500  in 
1972. 

In  addition,  rate  reduction,  beginning 
at  income  levels  above  the  income  levels 
where  the  low-income  allowance  and  the 
standard  deduction  provide  the  greatest 
tax  relief,  will  provide  tax  reduction  to 
the  middle-  and  upper-income  taxpayers. 
The  rate  reduction  is  generally  5  percent 
for  this  group.  The  rate  reduction  for 
the  upper  rates  is  necessary  because  these 
high  rates  have  been  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  pressure  to  provide  tax  shel- 
ters. By  reducing  these  rates,  the  top  rate 
of  70  percent  is  cut  to  65  percent.  We  can, 
in  conjunction  with  the  50-percent  tax 
limit  on  earned  income,  reduce  the  pres- 
sure to  undo  the  reform  and  loophole 
closing  of  this  bill. 
First,  the  head  of  household  for  over  35; 
Second,  the  widow  and  widower  situa- 
tion; 
Third,  tax  averaging;  and 
Fourth,  moving  expenses  deductions. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
Democratic  bill,  it  is  not  a  Republican 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  for  our  country',  and  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who,  once  having  been  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  this  program, 
"bit  the  bullet,"  and  went  to  work  to 
pass  comprehensive  legislation,  and  to 
President  Johnson,  who  convinced  the 
incoming  administration  that  this  had 
to  be  done. 

Rogers  Morton  is  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  he 
serves  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  am  vice  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and  I  serve 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We 
both  worked  for  this  package.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  bill. 

The  work  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, headed  by  Larry  Woodworth;  the 
work  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  headed  by  John  Mar- 
tin; the  Treasury  Department,  headed 
by  Secretary  Kennedy  and  his  Assistant 
Secretary  in  Charge  of  Congressional 
Affairs,  Edwin  S.  Cohen;  all  were  out- 
standing and  they  deserve  the  com- 
mendation of  all  Americans. 
This  great  relief  can  be  granted  with 
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total  fiscal  responsibility.  The  projections 
show  that  for  each  year  beginning  this 
year,  there  will  be  substantial  surpluses 
in  both  the  unified  and  administrative 
budgets,  and  this  contemplates,  God  for- 
bid, the  continuation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  vastly  increased  expenditure 
for  weapons. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  briefing  at  the 
White  House  with  President  Nixon  and 
others.  I  was  greatly  encouraged  over 
the  prospect  for  the  lessening  of  world 
tensions.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  now  being  used  for  de- 
structive purposes  can  be  put  to  work  to 
rebuild  our  cities,  to  tear  down  our 
ghettos,  to  make  the  land  sei-ve  the  peo- 
ple, and  make  life  livable  and  enjoyable 
everywhere  in  America. 

Now  is  a  moment  for  us  to  raise  om- 
sights.  When  Isabella  hocked  her  jewels 
to  a  strange  man  from  Italy  named  Co- 
lumbus, I  am  sure  her  financial  advisers 
questioned  her  sanity.  Then,  it  was  3 
months  before  she  knew  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  new  worid.  At  that  time,  Emope 
was  in  a  period  of  despair — men  were 
killing  one  another  in  religious  war  after 
religious  war,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  hope. 

Shortly  thereafter,  another  woman, 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  came  along 
and  she  led  Drake  and  aU  the  others,  as 
did  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  to  en- 
courage their  explorers  to  circum- 
navigate the  earth. 

And  the  despair  of  the  late  15th  cen- 
tury was  dissipated  by  this  great  new 
challenge  to  mankind. 

Last  week,  when  you  heard  two  men 
speak  to  you  from  the  moon,  when  you 
saw  them  walk  on  the  moon,  you  must 
have  thought  in  terms  of  Samuel  Morse, 
when  he  said — words  engraved  on  a 
plaque  in  this  Capitol  Building— at  the 
time  of  the  first  telegraphic  message 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  35  miles,  "What  hath  God 
wrought?" 

Now,  indeed,  what  hath  God  wrought? 
Hopefully,  in  the  words  of  the  poet 
MacLeish,  "We  are  indeed  all  brothers 
on  this  earth." 

Prior  to  the  events  of  last  week,  there 
was  much  despair  in  our  Nation,  dis- 
orientation of  the  young,  a  widening  gap 
between  the  blacks  and  whites,  between 
the  inner  city  and  the  suburbs,  our  uni- 
versity campuses  had  become  so  disor- 
ganized that  National  Guardsmen  and 
police  were  required  to  maintain  law  and 
order. 

Hopefully,  now.  we  can  turn  away  from 
the  strife  at  home  and  the  strife 
abroad— the  wars  and  bloodshed  costing 
an  untolled  billion  in  treasure. 

Hopefully,  we  can  now  think  of  man 
as  he  really  is — created  in  the  image  of 
God— a  finite  creature  with  infinite 
capacity. 

Hopefully,  this  legislative  package  will 
return  confidence  first  to  all  Americans 
in  our  ability  in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  to  govern:  In  our 
ability  to  achieve  economic  stability 
without  runaway  inflation ;  in  our  ability 
to  retain  a  healthy  growth  rate  and  thus 
prevent  what  could  have  developed  into 
a  panic  resulting  in  a  depression  which 
would  have  made  1929  look  like  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  breeze.  And  haunt  the 
Democratic  party  for  30  years  to  come. 


And,  finally,  restore  the  confidence 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  work  together  as  one  na- 
tion as  we  manifest  determination  and 
accompUsh  the  miracle  of  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  resume  of  the  committee  action 
which  appears  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
yesterday,  and  a  resume  which  appears 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday: 
IFroni   the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3,   1969] 

Washington.  Aug.  2— The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  after  more  than  five 
months  of  work,  has  completed  action  on  a 
tax  reform  bill  that  runs  3S2  pages  and  Is 
generally  believed  to  contain  the  most  ex- 
tensive revisions  of  the  tax  law  ever  put  to- 
gether in  one  package. 

Its  dozens  of  provisions  range  from  a 
change  In  the  standard  deduction  that  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  taxes  of  some  eight 
million  taxpayers  to  provisions  that  elimi- 
nate special  tax  preferences  that  affect  fewer 
than  100  Individuals. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  its  most  far-reach- 
ing provisions  follows: 

MINIMUM   TAX   AND  ALLOCATION   OF  DEDUCTIONS 

These  two  provisions,  in  combination, 
were  aimed  at  making  sore  that  all  indi- 
viduals of  considerable  means  paid  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  Federal  Uicome  lax.  The 
aim  was  not  fully  realized  in  the  bill  the 
committee  approved,  which  will  still  permit 
some  individuals  in  the  oil  industry  to  pay 
no  Federal  Uicome  tax  at  all.  (See  Oil  Indus- 
try below.) 

The  minimum  tax  is  a  sort  of  group  ap- 
proach to  a  number  of  existing  preferential 
provisions  of  the  tax  law. 

The  provisions  of  the  minimum  tax  pro- 
posal say,  in  eflect.  that  an  individual  must 
liunp  together  all  of  his  income  that  U  ren- 
dered tax-free  by  various  provisions  of  the 
law— the  one-half  of  capital  gains  that  is 
not  taxed  at  all  at  present,  for  example.  If 
this  tax-free  income  exceeds  half  of  his  total 
Income  (providing  it  is  more  than  110,000) 
then  tax  must  be  paid  at  the  regular  rates  on 
that  portion  which  does  exceed  half  the  tax- 
payer's total  income. 

Other  forms  of  favored  income  Uiat  would 
be  subject  to  the  minimum  tax  include  in- 
terest on  tax-free  city  and  state  government 
bonds:  losses  from  farms  not  really  operated 
for  profit;  depreciation  deductions  on  real 
estate  that  exceed  actual  depreciation,  and 
the  untaxed  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
property  given  to  charity. 

Allocation  of  deductionx 
The  allocation  of  deductions  also  deals 
with  tax-free  income,  but  the  list  of  items 
Is  somewhat  different.  On  the  one  hand,  only 
Interest  from  newly  Issued  state  and  city 
government  bonds  need  be  counted.  But  the 
income  rendered  tax-free  for  oil  operators  by 
excessive  depletion  and  drilling  deductions  is 
included  in  the  computation  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  deductions. 

Fundamentally,  the  allocations  provision 
IS  designed  to -make  sure  that  no  one  with 
large  amounts  of  tax-free  income,  who  also 
has  taxable  income,  can  wipe  out  all  or  even 
most  of  that  taxable  income  through  the 
use  of  deductions.  This  occurs  widely  now. 
An  example  illustrates  the  situation: 
Suppose  an  individual  had  8100.000  in  tax- 
free  interest,  the  untaxed  half  of  capital 
gains  and  so  on.  Suppose  he  also  had  a  tax- 
able salary  of  »50,000.  If  he  had  interest  pay- 
ments local  t;>xes.  charitable  contributions 
and  other  deductions  totaling  $50,000.  he 
would  now  pay  no  Federal  income  tax. 

Under  the  provision  for  allocation  of  de- 
ductions he  could  deduct  from  his  taxable 
income  only  one-third  of  his  interest,  local 
taxes  and  so  on— the  amount  of  his  total 
income  represented  by  his  taxable  income. 
Actuallv.  the  deductions  permitted  would  be 
a  little  more  than  one-third  in  this  example. 


because  the  committee's  bill  permits  the  first 
tlCOOO  of  tax-free  Income  to  be  Ignored. 
Effect  on  the  wealthy 
The  minimum  tax  and  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions will  not  only  force  some  tax  payments 
from  almost  all  of  the  wealthy  who  cur- 
rently pay  no  taxes  at  all.  but  it  will  also 
bring'  up  to  a  fairly  substanUal  level  of  tax 
payments  many  indlvldualB  who  now  pay 
relatively  trivial  amounts  of  tax. 

This  indirect  group  approach  to  tax  prefer- 
ences rather  than  a  head-on  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  underlying  preferences  them- 
.selves,  is  one  of  the  more  controversial  fea- 
tures of  the  tax  reform  bill. 

Those  who  oppose  this  approach  say  that 
it  constitutes  far  less  than  a  half-loaf  In 
terms  of  eliminating  tax  preferences  that 
thev  consider  unjustified.  They  argue  further 
that  the  indircit  elimination  of  part  of  the 
preferences  will  make  it  harder  tp  enact  fur- 
ther reforms,  because  the  public  at  large 
will  think  the  problem  has  been  taken  care 
of.  whereas  it  actually  has  not  been. 

Supporters  of  this  approach,  who  include 
the  present  Administration's  and  the  John- 
son Administrations  Treasury  Department, 
say  that  In  attempting  tax  reform,  you  take 
what  you  can  get,  and  this  partial  change  is 
better  than  nothing. 

In  addition,  they  argue  that  enactment  ol 
the  minimum  tax  allocation  of  deductions 
may  make  It  easier  to  reduce  further  or 
eliminate  these  tax  preferences 

Their  reasoning  is  that  the  fight  against 
outright  elimination  will  become  easier  as 
the  preferences  come  to  mean  less  and  less 
to  those  who  have  them  because  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  minimum  tax  and  allocation  of 
deductions. 

REAL    ESTATE 

The  changes  proposed  in  the  taxation  of 
real  estate  operaUons  are  aimed  at  reducing 
existing  tax  preferences  granted  owners  and 
curators  of  commercial  buildings,  without 
diminishing  the  incentives  that  the  lax  pre  - 
erences  provide  for  construction  of  apart- 
menl  houses. 

While  the  committee's  essenttal  aim  was  to 
continue  the  incentives  for  Investnient  in 
relatively  low-cost,  low-rent  apartments _i 
found  Itself  unable  to  devise  a  rule  that 
would  retain  the  Incentives  for  low-"^°"^^ 
housing  while  eliminating  them  for  middle- 
mcome^nd  luxury  apartments.  It  therelore 
left  intact  all  of  the  existing  preferenti.il 
sections  of   the   law   applying   to   apartment 

''"■The^  basic  Uix  preference  that  real  estate 
operators  have  is  the  ability  to  amortize  their - 
p^perties-lhat  is,  to  deduct  depreciation 
from  their  income-fast«r  than  the  depreca- 
tion actually  occurs.  At  present,  depreciation 
at  double  the  actual  rate  is  permitted 

The  committee  left  intact  this  double  de- 
nreciation  for  newly  built  residential  hous- 
fng  BUI  for  other  new  building,  effective  on 
thi  date  of  the  committees  decision.  July  24. 
the  depreciation  deductions  would  be  limited 
to  one  and  one-halt  times  the  actual  rale  ol 
depreciation. 

Depieciation  oj  old  buildings 
The  ability  of  real  estate  operators  to  buy 
old  buildings  and  still  deduct  a  depreciation 
charge  in  excess  of  actual  depreciation  w-is 
ended  completely.  Depreciation  o"  »«y  .^l** 
building  bought  after  July  24  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  actual,  or  ■straight-line      rate. 

The  committee  also  Knighened  the  proM- 
sion  under  which  the  Treasury  can  recapture 
from  a  building  owner  excessive  deprecation 
that  has  been  taken  on  a  building  that  he 
.subsequently  sells. 

Finally,  with  Its  focus  on  problems  of  slum 
housing,  the  committee  provided  a  new  in- 
centive for  rehabilitation  of  old  residential 
buildings.  Though  these  ''"'•'JJ.^^:  """ 
returblshed.  might  have  a  useful  life  of  mai^ 
years,  the  cost  or  rehabilitation  could  be 
deducted  In  Just  five  years.  ^.t^,,.-* 

The  incentive  is  expected  to  be  eilecti>e. 
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and  tixert  are  already  some  reports  of  syndi- 
cates that  may  be  formed  to  rehabilitate 
slum  housing  and  take  advantage  of  this  new 
tax  preference. 

Double  depreciation 

The  committee's  decision  to  keep  double 
depreciation  for  residential  buildings  and  cut 
the  depreciation  on  other  ty|>es  of  buildings 
on  one  and  one-half  times  the  normal  rate 
was  a  more  limited  action  than  the  Treasury 
had  recommended.  It  wanted  these  cutbacks 
as  the  first  step  in  a  two-step  program  of 
abridgement  of  real  estate  tax  preferences. 

Its  recommended  second  step,  In  two  or 
three  years,  would  have  eliminated  the  rap- 
id depreciation  for  all  types  of  buildings 
other  than  residential  and  for  apartment 
houses  other  than  low-cost. 

The  Treasury  believed  some  means  of  de- 
fining the  boundary  between  low-income  and 
middle-income  apartment  housing  could 
have  been  devised  In  the  meantime,  along 
with  necessary  changes  In  other  Federal  laws 
that  assist  housing. 

The  committee's  changes  are  expected  to 
increase  the  taxes  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations in  the  real  estate  business  by 
$400-miUion  to  $500-mllllon  annually  after 
a  few  iiears.  Since  the  provisions  apply  only 
to  futyre  real  estate  transactions  or  build- 
ings, the  increase  in  the  first  year  would 
be  only  about  half  this  amount. 

OIL  l.MDUSTRT 

With  the  public  at  large,  probably  the 
most  popular  change  that  the  committee 
voted  was  its  reduction  of  the  depletion 
allowance  permitted  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try from  27 J  2  to  20  per  cent.  Proportional 
decreases  were  also  vated  in  depletion  al- 
lowances for  almost  all  of  the  more  than 
100  other  minerals  on  which  smaller  amounts 
of  depletion  may  be  taken.  The  depletion 
allowance  is  a  simple  deduction  from  gross 
Income. 

The  committee  also  voted  changes  in  the 
ta.\atlon  of  the  oil  industry  that  may  have 
a  greater  impact  on  its  operations  than  the 
cut  in  the  depletion  allowance. 

It  left  almost  untouched  the  present  tax 
preference — accorded  the  oil  industry  alone — 
that  can  be  coupled  with  the  depletion  al- 
lowance to  permit  many  oil  operators,  es- 
pecially the  unincorporated  independents, 
to  escalate  all.  or  nearly  all.  Federal  Income 
tax  on  millions  of  dollars  of  Income  an- 
nually. 

The  untouched  provision  is  the  ability 
of  the  Industry  to  deduct  in  the  year  paid 
out  most  of  its  costs  of  exploration  for/and 
development  of  oil  wells.  These  costs  are 
comparable  to  capital  outlays,  which  In  other 
industries,  have  to  be  deducted  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  The  special  preference  for 
the  oil  Industry  Is  called  the  "expensing 
of  Intangible  drilling  costs." 

While  the  committee  formally  estimated 
that  the  cut  in  the  depletion  allowance  for 
oil  would  increase  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
oil  industry  by  S360-mllllon  annually,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  the  estimate  may 
be  high.  That  is  because  the  "expensing 
of  intangible  drilling  costs"  can  still  be 
used — even  with  the  cut  in  depletion — to  re- 
duce taxable  Income  as  much  as  before. 

The  combination  of  depletion  allowance 
and  intangible  drilling  costs  works  like 
ihi.s: 

Suppose  an  independent  oil  producer  had 
gross  income  of  $l-million  from  his  exist- 
ing wells.  Suppose  his  business  expenses — 
payroll  and  so  on — totaled  $300,000. 

At  present,  in  making  out  his  tax  return, 
he  can  deduct  $275,000  from  his  gross  income 
as  the  depletion  allowance.  That,  with  his 
regular  operating  expenses,  makes  $575,000  in 
deductions.  If  he  wants  to  avoid  all  Federal 
Income  tax,  he  has  to  spend  8425,000  In  ex- 
ploring and  developing  new  wells,  which  he 
can  then  also  deduct.  He  does  not  actually 
have  no  income;  he  has  the  ♦276,000  repre- 


sented by  the  depletion  a'lowance.  But  he 
has  no  taxable  Income. 

Income  cvt  to  zero 

With  the  depletion  allowance  cut  to  20  per 
cent  the  deduction  in  the  example  would  be 
reduced  from  $275,000  to  $200,000.  But  the 
oil  operator  could  still  reduce  his  taxable 
income  to  zero  simply  by  increasing  his  drill- 
ing expenses  from  $425,000  to  $500,000.  The 
additional  amount  he  spent  would  produce 
more  Income  for  him  in  the  future — against 
which  a  still-larger  depletion  allowance  could 
be  taken. 

However,  not  all  oil  operators — particularly 
not  the  giant  integrated  corporations — are 
actually  able  to  keep  up  their  drilling  ex- 
penses to  the  point  of  reducing  their  taxes 
to  nothing,  so  the  change  in  the  depletion 
allowance  will  increase  the  Industry's  t.^xes 
to  some  extent. 

Possibly  greater  Impact  on  the  Industry 
would  come,  however,  from  the  committee's 
actions  to  remove  the  tax  advantage  from 
some  elaborate  arrangements  known  as 
"carved  out  production  payments"  and  "ABC 
transactions,"  in  which  several  parties  are  in- 
volved In  the  sale,  back  and  forth,  of  min- 
eral rights  or  the  shifting  of  income  from 
one  year  to  another — all  for  purposes  of 
avoiding  Income  taxes.  The  additional  tax 
collections  from  these  changes  are  estimated 
at  $200-mllllon  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  committee  also  clamped 
down  on  some  of  the  tax  advantages  that 
can  arise  from  the  overseas  operations  of  oil 
companies,  esjjecially  those  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  royalties  are  paid  to  sovereigns 
for  drilling  rights.  No  real  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  revenue  effects  of  this  provision. 

TAX-EXEMPT     FOUNDATIONS 

A  large  number  of  restrictions  were  voted 
by  the  committee.  They  fall  Into  two  rough 
groups:  limitations  on  the  financial  and 
business  dealings  of  the  foundations  and  re- 
strictions on  the  way  they  can  spend  their 
money. 

In  addition,  the  committee  voted  a  71/2 
per  cent  tax  on  the  income  foundations  have 
from  their  Investments  and  an  alternative 
tax  of  5  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  a 
foundations  assets  to  prevent  foundations 
from  deUberately  shifting  into  low-earning 
assets  to  avoid  the  tax. 

There  will  be  little  revenue  Impact  from  the 
restrictive  provisions  the  committee  adopted. 
Raising  revenue  was  not  the  committee's  in- 
tent in  this  area.  Instead  it  wanted  to  set 
forth  new  limitations  on  what  foundations 
may  do  and  still  retain  their  tax-preferred 
status. 

The  restrictions  on  financial  transactions 
are  mainly  aimed  at  stopping  individuals 
from  setting  up  foundations  essentially  for 
tax-avoidance  purposes  rather  than  the  ed- 
ucational, scientific,  civic,  or  other  public 
purposes  for  which  foundations  are  supposed 
to  exist. 

FOUNDATIONS'    REACTION 

The  big  foundations  whose  names  are  well- 
known  to  the  public — Ford,  Carnegie,  Rock- 
efeller, and  so  on — have  no  objections  to 
these  provisions. 

The  committee's  decisions  to  limit  foun- 
dation activities  have  stirred  considerable 
protest,  however,  although  many  of  the  lim- 
itations originally  voted  were  subsequently 
modified. 

A  bar  against  direct  foundation  financing 
of  voter  registration  drives  remains  in  the 
bill,  although  Indirect  financing  through 
other  organissatlons  would  be  permitted. 
(The  Idea  behind  this  ban  was  that  such 
voter-registration  drives  are  really  not  non- 
partisan. I  In  addition,  foundations  would 
be  barred  from  any  attempts  directly  to  in- 
fluence legislation,  even  If  such  attempts  did 
not  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
activity.  They  could  still  sponsor  independ- 
ent research  on  issues  that  might  be  re- 
lated to  legislative  matters,  however. 


CURBS  ON  AID  TO  OFFICIALS 

Details  concerning  the  sources  and  dis- 
position of  foundation  Income — including 
the  names  of  recipients  of  foundation 
grants — would  be  reciuired  to  be  made  pub- 
lic 

No  grants  could  be  made  directly  to  In- 
dividuals except  under  specified  standards, 
announced  in  advance,  and  approved  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  addition,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  foundations,  the  committee  voted 
generally  to  •  •  •  ship  of  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  any  company. 

OTHER  TAX-EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Most  tax-exempt  organizations,  such  as 
educational  Institutions  or  charitable  or- 
ganizations, must  pay  taxes  on  the  Income 
they  receive  from  business  activities  that 
are  completely  unrelated  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  received  their  tax-exemption. 

The  income  from  any  type  of  manufac- 
tuilng  would  be  taxable,  for  example. 

At  present,  however,  churches,  social  wel- 
fare clubs,  civic  leagues,  social  clubs  and 
fraternal  beneficial  associations  pay  no  tax 
on  such  "unrelated  business  Income."  (They 
would  be  required  to  do  so,  under  the  com- 
mittee's bill.) 

Churches  were  given  six  years  to  dispose 
of  their  unrelated  businesses  before  the 
tax  is  Imposed. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  1,  1969) 
House  Untt  Proposes  $6.5  Billion  Cuts  for 
Taxpayers;    Senate  Agrees  to   Extending 
10-Percent    Surtax    Only    Until    Decem- 
ber 31 

massive    reform    bill   raises    BURDEN    ON    RICH 
PERSONS,    AIDS    MIDDLE,    LOW    CROUPS 

(By  Fred  L.  Zimmerman) 

Washington — The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  a  stunning  climax  to  months 
of  work  on  a  tax-reform  bill,  proposed  nearly 
$6.5  billion  of  rate  reductions  and  other 
benefits  for  taxpayers,  mainly  In  lower  and 
middle-income  brackets. 

The  massive  reform  and  relief  bill,  de- 
scribed by  a  Congressional  tax  expert  as  the 
"biggest  restructuring  of  the  tax  code  in  his- 
tory," Is  scheduled  for  a  House  vote  next 
Thursday. 

The  politically  difficult  decision  legislators 
will  face  In  voting  to  raise  substantially  the 
tax  burden  on  most  wealthy  individuals 
and  on  a  variety  of  Industries  will  be  made 
easier  by  the  committees  inclusion  of  sweep- 
ing relief  for  most  individual  taxpayers. 

The  bill  Is  designed  ultimately  to  increase 
annual  Federal  revenue  through  "loophole- 
closing"  by  almost  precisely  the  same  amount 
that  the  Treasury  will  lose  each  year  through 
the  rate  reductions  and  other  tax  breaks 
the  committee  approved. 

Rate  reductions  totaling  $2  billion,  which 
win  take  effect  during  calendar  1970  and 
1971,  will  average  5':'c  of  taxable  income  when 
fully  effective.  Application  of  the  cuts  will 
begin  at  the  point  In  current  tax  tables  where 
Individuals  become  subject  to  a  21";;  tax  rate. 
This  level  generally  applies  to  married  per- 
sons with  $8,000  of  taxable  Income  and  single 
persons  whose  income  is  $4,000. 

The  committee  also  decided  on  a  major 
Increase  in  the  standard  deduction  of  10%  of 
adjusted  gross  income,  with  a  $1,000  maxi- 
mum— the  device  used  by  individuals  who 
don't  file  itemized  returns.  The  deduction 
would  be  raised  gradually  to  an  eventual 
level  in  1972  of  15%,  with  a  $2,000  maxi- 
mum. 

Standard  deduction  change 

In  calendar  1970,  the  standard  deduction 
would  go  to  13';  with  a  $1,400  maximum,  and 
the  following  year  It  would  rise  to  14  7c  with  a 
$1,700  maximum. 

The  committee  also  decided  to  cut  the  top 
individual  tax  rate  to  6570  of  Income  from 
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the  current  70%.  Additionally,  It  sets  a  60% 
maximum  tax  rate  on  earned  Income,  as  of 
next  year.  This  would  benefit  those  relatively 
few  wealthy  persons  who  currently  pay  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  totaling  more  than  half  their 
income  because  they  lack  sufficient  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions. 

The  committee  also  decided  to  lessen  the 
tax  burden  on  single  persons  over  age  35  who 
maintain  a  household  by  allowing  them  to 
claim  "head  of  household"  status  when  they 
file   tax   returns. 

Widows  and  widowers  with  dependents  who 
are  under  age  19  or  attending  college  would 
be  allowed  to  file  Joint  returns,  generally 
lowering  their  tax  liability. 

The  committee  also  decided  to  abandon 
its  earlier  plan  to  phase  into  law  gradually 
a  "low-Income  allowance"  that  will  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  tax  liability  on  12  million 
returns  of  lower-income  persons.  Making 
this  allowance  fully  effective  next  year  will 
consUtute  a  bigger  Ux  break  than  originally 
planned   for  low-income   families. 

As  a  final  tax-tightening  action,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  increase  the  corporate  tax 
rate  on  long-term  capital  gains  to  30  7c  from 

25  7o. 

By  1975,  when  moet  of  the  provisions  will 
be  fully  effective,  the  committee's  reform 
package  will  have  Increased  annual  Federal 
revenue  by  $7.02  billion  and  decreased  reve- 
nue by  nearly  $6.88  billion,  for  a  net  annual 
gain  of  $145  million. 

Thus,  the  committee  seemingly  has  made 
good  on  the  long-sUndlng  prediction  of 
Chairman  Mills  (D.,  Ark.)  that  the  commit- 
tee's tax-reform  bill — on  which  work  began 
last  February — would  have  a  "nearly  neu- 
tral" revenue  effect. 


that  during  the  first  five  years  that  the  ar- 
rangement Is  In  effect  the  range  would  be 
30  to  4070. 


•  Costs  to  Government 
Other  revenue  estimates,  all  still  tenta- 
tive, show  the  standard-deducUon  boost 
costing  the  Treasury  $2.1  billion  a  year  by 
1972,  and  the  low-income  allowance  costing 
the  same  annual  amount  starting  next  year. 
The  estimated  overall  revenue  gain  of 
about  $7  billion  includes  an  annual  pick-up 
for  the  Treasury  of  about  $3.3  billion  from 
proptosed  repeal,  retroactive  to  last  April  18, 
of  the  77r  tax  credit  for  business-equipment 
purchases. 

Imposition  of  the  50%  maximum  tax  on 
an  individual's  earned  Income  initially  would 
cost  the  Treasury  an  estimated  $200  million 
annually  but  eventually  the  loss  would  drop 
to  about  $100  million. 

Although  $6.5  billion  of  tax  relief  will  be 
an  attractive  proposition  to  vote  for,  many 
lawmakers  will  agonize  over  supporting  the 
bill's  tough  tightening  of  a  host  of  long- 
standing preferential  tax  arrangements. 

Among  the  bill's  most  controversial  pro- 
visions are  these : 

A  cut  to  207,,  in  the  27' 2%  oU-depletlon 
allowance,  a  special  tax  break  that's  cher- 
ished by  the  politically  potent  oil  industry 
but  Is  widely  regarded  by  Congressional  lib- 
erals as  the  most  glaring  symbol  of  whafs 
wTong  with  the  Federal  tax  code. 

Imposition  of  a  tax  of  1\2''>-  oi  net  in- 
vestment Income  on  currently  tax-exempt 
private  foundations,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
stringent  new  curbs  on  their  activities. 

Elimination  of  the  25%  maximum  al- 
ternative tax  rale  on  long-term  capital  gains, 
and  lengthening  to  one  year  from  the  cur- 
rent six  months  the  holding  period  that's 
required  before  sale  of  an  asset  is  eligible 
for  capital-gains  treatment. 

Imposition,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  a  tax  on  Individuals'  Interest  receipts  from 
currently  tax-exempt  state  and  local  bonds. 
Establishment  of  a  Federal  subsidy  ar- 
rangement designed  to  encourage  state  and 
local  government  to  issue  taxable,  rather  than 
tax-exempt,  obligation.  The  conamittee  de- 
cided that  the  subsidy  should  be  fixed  by  the 
Treasury  Secretary  within  a  range  of  25% 
and  40 7e.   of  a  bond's  interest  yield,  except 
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FINAL    ACTION    IS    EXPECTKD    ON    liOKDAT;     EM- 
PLOYERS   TOLD    TO    CONTINtnE    wrTHHOLDINQ 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington. — Congress  failed  to  meet  In 
tidy  fashion  last  midnight's  deadline  for 
maintaining  Income  tax  withholding  rates  at 
present  levels,  but  lawmakers  confidently 
insisted  it  won't  make  any  difference. 

Agreeing,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
"advised"  all  employers  to  continue  using  the 
present  tables  and  rates  for  Income  tax  with- 
holding. These  rates  and  tables  include  both 
the  regular  Income  tax  and  the  surcharge. 

As  Congress  quit  for  the  night,  this  was  the 
situation; 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  had  approved 

an  extension  of  the  10 7<.  surtax  through  Dec. 
31.  But  approval  didn't  come  in  Identical 
legislative  form,  as  required,  and  President 
Nixon  wasn't  here  to  sign  any  bill,  so  the 
new  Dec.  31  expiration  date  isn't  yet  law. 

Legally,  employers  today  are  entitled  to 

withhold  tax  from  payrolls  at  the  lower  pre- 
surtax  rates.  But  the  House  Is  prepared  to 
vote  Mondav  to  accept  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  extending  both  the  surtax  and  the 
present  withholding  rales,  and  send  It  to 
the  White  House.  President  Nixon  is  sched- 
uled to  be  home  from  his  round-the-world 
trip  by  Monday  and  will  be  ready  to  sign  the 
bill  into  law. 

—Congressional  tax-writers  and  Treasury 
officials  contend  that,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween last  midnights  expiration  of  surtax- 
based  withholding  schedules  and  their  ex- 
pected restoration  sometime  Monday,  em- 
ployers will  be  safe  in  withholding  payroll 
taxes  at  the  present  level. 

Approval  seen  Monday 
Technically  that's  illegal,  but  their  Justi- 
fication would  be  the  fact  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  on  record  as  wanting 
the  surtax  extended  until  Dec.  31,  and  the 
strong  probability  that  the  legislative  mess 
will  be  tidied  up  on  Monday.  Both  Chairman 
Mills  (D.,  Ark.)  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Rep.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
the  committee's  ranking  Republican,  pre- 
dicted the  House  will  approve  the  surtax  ex- 
tension In  final  form  on  Monday. 

IRS  Commissioner  Randolph  Thrower  "ad- 
vised all  employers  "  In  a  statement  last  night 
to  continue  using  the  present  rales  and  tables 
in  computing  how  much  Federal  income  tax 
to  withhold  from  workers'  pay.  He  went  on: 
"Now  that  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
voted  to  extend  the  10%  income  lax  sur- 
charge .  .  .  Congress  is  expected  to  complete 
final  action  on  the  surcharge  extension  in 
the  next  few  days.  In  view  of  this  anticipated 
action  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  both 
employers  and  employees  to  continue  the 
present  withholding  rates,  even  though  there 
may  be  a  few  days  in  which  the  statutory 
basis  of  the  surcharge  is  In  transition.  This 
will  maintain  the  withholding  that  many 
employes  will  need  to  meet  their  tax  obliga- 
tions, assuming  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 

t'°h"  .   ... 

Congress  enacted  the  10%  surtax  on  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  incomes  last  year,  and 
the  surtax  expired  on  June  30,  as  provided  by 
law.  But  as  the  June  30  date  approached, 
efforts  to  renew  the  surtax  became  mired  In 
demands  for  basic  reform  of  the  lax  laws. 
Old-fashioned  squabbling  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  and  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  added  to  the  problems. 
The  result  is  today's  confusion  for  employers 
on  payroll  withholding  and  the  spectacle  In 
Washington  of  535  wrangling  lawmakers  who 
couldn't  meet  a  deadline. 


first  half  of  1970.  after  which  It  would  expire. 
Included  in  the  same  measure  was  repeal  of 
the  7%  tax  credit  for  businessmen's  equip- 
ment investments,  and  a  special  provision 
removing  low-income  famlUes  from  the  tax 
rolls. 

This  bill  hit  the  Senate  at  a  time  when 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield  of  Montana  and 
other  kev  Democrats  were  building  a  crusade 
for  tax  reform  intended  to  close  "loopholes" 
for  the  privileged  and  give  a  break  to  middle- 
income  families.  With  the  surtax  extension 
obviously  being  held  In  the  Senate  as  a  hos- 
tage for  that  crusade.  Congress  acknowledged 
missing  its  first  deadUne— June  30— by  vot- 
ing a  15-day  extension  of  the  payroll  with- 
holding rates  based  on  the  expiring  surtax. 
This  was  intended  to  give  everyone  more 
time  to  sort  out  the  surtax  reform  muddle. 

Then  began  a  series  of  partisan  maneuvers 
and  rejected  "compromises."  which  ended  in 
a  ringing  verbal  pledge  by  all  Senate  leaders 
with  any  rank  whatever  to  bring  a  big  tax 
reform  package  to  the  floor  by  Oct.  31.  Only 
vesterday,  with  that  wTangle  evidently  set- 
tled, did  the  Senate  begin  serious  voting  on 
what  to  do  about  extending  the  surtax. 

On  one  key  vote,  the  Senate  decided  66  to 
34  to  defer  for  the  time  being  any  repeal  of 
the  7%  investment  credit.  It  was  generally 
agreed  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
promised  tax  reform  package,  and  the  repeal 
will  be  retroactive  to  April  18  A  number  of 
industries  are  fighting  to  continue  using  the 
investment  credit  for  purchases  of  particular 
machlnerv.  and  various  Senators  will  try  to 
exempt  these  businesses  from  a  general  re- 
peal But  the  Senate  didn't  want  this  fight  to 
interrupt  the  effort  to  extend  the  surtax  it- 
self: that's  why  the  Investment  credit  Issue 
was  postponed. 

Sen  Btonsfleld  and  his  Democratic  troops 
already  more  or  less  had  agreed  on  an  exten- 
sion of  the  10%  surtax  through  Dec.  31  only, 
letting  it  drop  completely  thereafter.  Most 
Senate  Republicans,  regarding  this  as  an 
overtly  partisan  proposal,  voted  against  it. 
The  Democrats  narrowly  prevailed,  51  to  48. 
Then  Sen.  John  Williams  of  Delaware,  sen- 
ior Republican  en  the  Finance  Committee, 
sought  to  give  the  Nixon  Administration  the 
rest  of  what  it  wants:  The  further  extension 
of  the  surtax  at  5%  for  the  first  half  of  1970. 
as  the  House  already  had  voted.  But  with  all 
100  Senators  present  in  a  rare  display  of  r"- 
fect  attendance,  and  with  voting  largely  fol- 
lowing partv  lines,  the  Democrats  defeated 
that  effort,  59  to  41.  Then  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill— extending  the  10  >  surtax  tlorough 
Dec    31  only — bv  a  vole  of  70  to  30. 

Not  long"  after  the  final  vote,  the  Senate 
adjourned  for  the  day.  leaving  it  to  the  House 
to  decide  how  to  reassemble  these  various 
scraps  of  legislation  In  which  the  two  bodies 
agreed  only  on  the  extension  of  the  10  7  sur- 
tax at  least  through  Dec.  31.  Lasi  night,  after 
the  House  had  adjourned,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee met  briefly  and  approved  a  plan  thai 
would  bring  the  Senate-passed  bill  to  a  Hous? 
vole  Oh  Monday  afternoon.  If  the  Senate 
measure  is  approved  there,  as  expected,  the 
surtax  will  be  legal  again. 

Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy,  in  a  state- 
ment, said  the  Senate  vote  -underscores  the 
general  consensus  on  the  importance  of  action 
13  curb  inflation."  Acknowledging  that  U'.e 
extension  "Is  six  .months  short  of  the  full  year 
requested  by  the  President,"  he  took  comfort 
in  remarking  that  "Senat*  Democratic  lead- 
ers gave  assurance  of  early  consideration'  to 
the  House-passed  bill  of  late  June  that  would 
extend  the  surtax  through  next  June  30  at 
5\  and  would  repeal  the  tax  credit  for  In- 
vestment. 


Previous  House  action 
In  late  June  the  House  narrowly  voted  to 
extend  the  surtax  at  Us  10%   level  through 
Dec.  31  and  to  let  It  drop  to  57<,  through  the 


(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross;. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  House.  I  remind  you  that  a  year  ago, 
when  the  Senate  took  a  bill  to  continue 
certain  excise  taxes  and  added  to  it  the 
surtax  and  sent  it  back  to  the  House,  I 
then  challenged  the  action  of  the  Senate 
by  arising  to  a  question  of  the  privilege 
of  the  House.  I  did  not  see  many  hearts 
bleeding  at  that  time  in  support  of  my 
contention  that  the  Senate  had  gone  be- 
yond its  constitutional  authority  in  orig- 
inating tax  legislation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  remember  that  the  resolution  I  offered 
was  tabled  by  some  of  those  who  are  now 
shedding  tears  over  the  treatment  they 
are  getting  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
contradiction  is  an  accepted  v/ay  of  life 
here,  it  is  appropriate  that  this  legisla- 
tion to  continue  the  surtax  be  considered 
today,  coming  as  it  does  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  House  approval  of  the  health, 
education,  and  labor  appropriation  bill 
which  was  ballooned  $2  billion  above  the 
spending  rate  of  last  year. 

This  despite  all  the  fine  talk  on  the 
part  of  some — and  I  said  "some" — Mem- 
bers on  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  who  assert  on  one 
day  that  inflation  cannot  be  halted  by 
picking  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  for  ad- 
ditional billions  to  spend,  and  then,  with 
the  greatest  of  ease  they  vote  for  an  ap- 
propriation bill  that  has  been  kited  by  $2 
billion. 

This  is  contradiction  and  worse.  This 
is  pouring  gasoline — not  water — on  the 
flame  of  inflation. 

Virtually  every  spending  bill  that  has 
come  before  the  House  in  this  session  has 
been  increased  over  last  years  spending 
rate  and  yet  there  is  the  colossal  gall  to 
continue  to  sock  the  taxpayers.  Instead 
of  fiscal  responsibility  there  is  the  resort 
to  fiscal  quackery.  Why  not  spending  re- 
form? Or  is  it  proposed  to  continue  kid- 
ding the  public? 

In  a  related  area,  our  common-use 
currency  has  been  debased  and  de- 
bauched. A  few  days  ago,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment joined  with  Europe's  interna- 
tional bankers  to  perpetrate  a  further  de- 
baucherj' — the  issuance  of  paper  gold. 
Time  was  when  civilized  nations  settled 
their  debts  in  dollars,  pounds,  and  gold 
metal. 

Henceforth  all  that  will  be  necessary 
will  be  to  oil  up  the  printing  presses,  put 
some  gold  colored  ink  in  the  ink  wells 
on  the  printing  presses,  feed  in  the  i:>aper 
and  presto — there  is  the  money — paper 
gold,  billions  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  there  is  a  clear 
demonstration — and  I  do  mean  a  clear 
demonstration — that  the  revenues  from 
the  surtax  are  not  going  to  be  hauled  to 
Washington  merely  to  provide  for  more 
spending,  more  debt,  and  deficit,  I  cannot 
and  will  not  vote  to  continue  the  surtax. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  SisK  I .  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

I  join  with  my  distinguished  friend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
deploring  the  procedures  we  are  faced 
with  today.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
there   might    be    some    method    found, 


either  through  legislative  reorganization 
or  some  other  approach,  to  avoid  this  all- 
too-frequent  procedure  whereby  non- 
germane  subject  matter  is  added  in  the 
other  body. 

I  think  that  the  increasing  frequency 
of  this  procedure  is  really  becoming  of 
great  concern  to  most  Members  of  this 
House.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  raise 
my  voice,  along  with  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  and  others,  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  develop 
some  way  to  avoid  this  kind  of  procedure 
in  the  future. 

Let  me  say  that  it  would  be  my  hope 
the  House  will  proceed  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution today,  since  it  is  authorizing  a  6 
months'  continuation  of  the  surtax  in  the 
first  place,  and  certainly  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  proceed  later  this  week  to 
pass  a  good  and  meaningful  tax  reform 
bill  and  see  if  we  cannot  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  our  tax 
load. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Waggonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  moments  ago  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  spoke  at  some 
length  and  even  then  briefly  about  the 
so-called  tax  reform  bill,  H.R.  13270, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  Friday  last. 
I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  that 
proposal.  I  cannot  help  but  note  that  this 
bill  as  printed  contains  368  pages.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  Member  of  this  House  saw  a 
full  and  complete  copy,  except  that  which 
was  carried  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Friday,  until  today.  As  yet  the  only  part 
of  the  report  on  this  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  is  part  I  and  it  is  226  pages  long. 
I  understand  that  there  are  other  parts 
to  follow.  How  many  I  do  not  know,  but 
probably  only  one  other. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  just  a  moment. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  stupid 
or  a  brain,  either.  The  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  giving  con- 
sideration to  tax  reform  In  one  form  or 
another  for  a  period  of  years,  not  just 
since  February  of  this  year.  I  do  not 
believe,  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  can  give  the  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation  that  it  is  due  and 
then  cast  an  intelligent  vote  and  know 
how  this  affects  them  and  the  people  of 
this  country  at  the  time  that  we  are 
going  to  be  called  on  to  vote,  Thursday 
night.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
extensive  tax  reform  bill  in  history.  I 
simply  believe  this  House  needs  more 
time  to  see  what  this  bill  does. 

I  have  made  a  supreme  effort  to  learn 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  committee 
hearings  and  I  have  read  every  account 
which  has  been  published,  but  as  to  the 
actual  consequences  of  this  legislation, 
there  is  little  I  know  and  little  anyone  not 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee knows. 

I  want  to  know  what  I  am  voting  for  or 
against.  I  want  to  know  how  this  legisla- 
tion will  affect  every  man,  every  busi- 
nessman, every  housewife.  This  bill 
covers  27  areas  of  taxation  and  is,  in  my 
studied  opinion,  the  most  complex  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  come  before  the 
House  in  several  decades.  I  beg  the  House 


to  give  us  time  to  study  this  bill  and  its 
report.  So  far,  we  have  been  handed  594 
pages  of  legislation  and  report,  with  even 
more  to  come.  How  can  we  possibly  vote 
intelligently  on  this  complicated  measure 
on  such  short  notice?  Frankly,  I  believe 
the  only  reason  we  are  being  asked  to 
rush  this  bill  through  is  because  there  is 
serious  doubt  it  would  pass  if  we  knew 
what  was  in  it. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  snap  judg- 
ment of  some  newsman  who  has  prob- 
ably had  less  contact  with  this  legislation 
than  I  have  had.  I  need  time — we  all  need 
time — to  study  the  details  and  the  rami- 
fications of  this  bill  before  we  vote  it  up 
or  down.  I  urge  the  leadership  to  give  us 
that  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  my  distinguished 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  never  like  to  suggest 
outside  sources  to  the  gentleman,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  he  read  the  follow- 
ing: The  New  York  Times  of  yesterday 
has  a  complete  resume  of  all  the  reforms. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  this  morning 
has  a  complete  resume,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  has  a  complete  resume. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  surtax  for  the  remain- 
ing months  of  this  year.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  was  little  prospect  that 
broad  tax  reform,  and  some  tax  relief, 
would  be  forthcoming.  Opposition  to  the 
surtax  at  that  time  effectively  registered 
this  concern,  and  reform  legislation  will 
now  be  considered  at  an  early  date:  this 
week  in  the  House,  and  shortly  thereaf- 
ter in  the  Senate.  Today  I  will  vote  in 
favor  of  the  6-month  extension  to  fight 
inflation.  By  combining  it  with  reform 
and  relief  we  can  maintain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  taxpaying  public,  as  well  as 
the  economists;  we  insure  that  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  economy  is  matched 
by  our  responsibility  to  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  whether  to  approve  the 
temporary,  6-month  extension  of  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  which  the  Senate 
approved  last  week. 

At  the  end  of  June  I  opposed  the  full- 
year  extension  of  the  surtax  because  I 
felt  that  it  would,  without  needed  tcx 
reforms,  intensify  tax  inequities  for 
middle-income  Americans.  During  de- 
bate on  the  full-year  extension,  I  stated 
that  I  would  favor  temporary  extension 
of  surcharge  withholding  rates  for  a  few 
months — as  many  as  it  would  require 
Congress  to  enact  tax  reforms  with 
deliberate  speed. 

The  disturbing  fact  about  extending 
the  surcharge  is  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
present  inequitable  tax  base.  A  month 
ago,  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  that 
the  tax  structure  would  be  improved 
even  in  calendar  year  1970.  All  we  had  to 
go  on  was  talk  about  tax  reform.  Some 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  they  did  not  ex- 
pect action  on  reforms  until  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress.  Further,  I  felt 
that  if  the  1-year  extension  of  this  surtax 
were  adopted,  it  would  have  removed 
pressure  for  prompt  action  on  reforms. 

Several  legislative  developments  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  month.  First,  and 
most  important,  the  Ways  and  Means 
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Ccmunittee,  after  months  of  concentrated 
deliberation,  has  reported  to  the  House, 
a  368-page  bill  conteinlng  many  m^n- 
ingful  reform  provisions.  That  bill,  nB,. 
13270  is  scheduled  for  debate  and  voting 
at  the  end  of  this  week.  Second,  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  has  placed  a  priority  on 
tax  reform  by  refusing  to  enact  the  full- 
year  surcharge  extension  as  passed  by 
the  House.  Senator  Mansfield  has  indi- 
cated, however,  that  Senate  consideration 
and  debate  of  a  tax  reform  bill  would 
carry  into  late  October  of  this  year. 

I  concur  in  the  administration  s  view 
that  the  Federal  budget  must  be  balanced 
and  inflation  curbed.  I  agree  that  the 
surcharge,  whUe  it  is  far  from  the  orUy 
tool  that  is  needed,  is  one  weapon  needea 
to  assure  a  balanced  budget.  I  beheve 
that  those  of  us  who  have  placed  a  higher 
priority  on  reform  than  on  the  surcharge 
have  won  a  very  significant  victory. 

It  Is  clear  that  there  will  be  no  full 
year  extension  of  the  surcharge  untU  and 
unless  we  have  action  on  a  tax  reform 
bill  The  final  6-month  extension,  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1970,  is  attached 
to  the  reform  bUl  itself.  Further,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  will  take  almost  a  6-month 
temporary  extension  to  continue  the  sur- 
tax during  congressional  deliberation  on 
the  tax  reform  bill.  If  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader's  estimate  is  correct,  it  may  be 
November  before  the  President  has  a 
reform  bUl  for  signature. 

I  feel  that  the  very  close  vote  on  tne 
full-year  surtax  extension  in  the  House, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  extension  in  the 
Senate  have  precipitated  significant  ac- 
tion on  essential  tax  reforms.  We  have 
some  further  assurance  of  success  in  en- 
acting reforms  because  if  this  year  closes 
without  the  enactment  of  a  reform  bill. 
It  wUl  also  see  the  end  of  the  surtax. 

Therefore,  I  feel  I  can  support  an  ex- 
tension of  the  surcharge  untU  December 
31  with  some  assurance  that  meaningtui 
tax  reforms  wiU  be  on  the  books  before 
the  year's  end.  ^       , 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  House  voted  for  a  12 -month 
extension  of  the  surtax  on  June  30.  I 
said: 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  before  final  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  there  must  be 
major  tax  reform,  fair  to  all  and  to  relieve 
the  hard-pressed  middle-income  family,  and 
I  will  oppose  final  enactment  of  the  surtax 
unless  tax  reform  U  also  passed. 


For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
constrained  to  vote  against  the  6-month 
extension  of  the  surtax  today.  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  sufficient  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  get  tax  reform  that 
will  result  in  meaningful  relief  for 
middle-income  families  nor  action  to 
close  serious,  inequitable  loopholes.  I 
feel  that  I  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
my  constituents  if  I  supported  a  final 
surtax  extension  before  such  reform  is 

assured.  , 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
reported  out  a  tax  reform  bill  which 
we  will  take  up  later  this  week  and  which 
contains  improvements  that  have  been 
long  overdue.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  the 
small  downward  revision  in  the  rate 
structure  and  the  phased  increase  in  the 


standard  deduction  will  reaUy  make  a 
significant  difference  to  the  middle-in- 
come family  with  a  mortgage,  medical 
bills,  school  taxes,  and  chUdren  to  send 
to  college.  A  minimum  tax  on  the 
wealthy  and  restrictions  on  the  tax  pref- 
erences they  now  enjoy  provides  sym- 
bolic relief  to  middle-income  families, 
but  actuaUy  does  little  to  lower  their  tax 
payments. 

While  there  appears  to  be  agreement 
to  report  a  tax  reform  bUl  to  the  Senate 
floor  by  October  31.  it  is  far  from  clear 
that  the  Senate  will  act  firmly  to  close 
several  blatant  loopholes,  such  as  the 
oil-depletion  allowance. 

Indeed,  the  bUl  reported  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  could  be 
stronger  on  this  and  other  sensitive  is- 
sues and  the  measure  before  us  today 
has  'been  stripped  of  tax  relief  for  the 
poor  and  repeal  of  the  7 -percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit^-although  both  provi- 
sions have  been  included  in  the  omnibus 
reform  bill. 

Thus,  as  the  New  York  Times  com- 
mented this  morning : 

The  unanswered  question  is  whether  the 
Impulse  for  reform  will  be  seriously  blunted 
now  that  the  surtax  is  no  longer  being  held 
hostage  by  the  liberal  forces.  .  .  .  With  an 
agreement  on  the  surtax,  there  is  now  sure  to 
be  more  backsliding  in  the  face  of  pressure 
from  the  special  interest  lobbies. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about 
what  Americans  in  the  heartland  really 
want.  I  think  that  many  Americans,  m 
whatever  section  of  the  country  they  re- 
side, want  relief  from  an  intolerable  and 
unfair  tax  burden.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
that  relief  is  assured,  and,  while  there 
are  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  reasons 
for  extending  the  surtax,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  an  additional 
tax  burden  on  American  wage  earners  at 
this  time. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  dangers  in  not 
enacting     the    surtax    extension;     but 
equally,  there  are  dangers  in  not  enact- 
ing major  and  meaningful  tax  reforms. 
The  administraUon  has  had  a  number  of 
months  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  and 
equitable  plan  with  business,  labor,  and 
the  financial  community  regarding  the 
economy,  including  tax  reform;  contmu- 
ing  incentives  for  our  competitive  free 
enterprise  system;  spending  controls  on 
farm  subsidies  and  the  military-indus- 
trial complex;   curbs  on  interest  rates, 
provisions  for  dealing  with  the  balance 
of  payments,  trade  deficits,  special  draw- 
ing rights,  and  international  liquidity; 
and  other  elements.  I  have  indicated  my 
willingness  to  vote  for  the  surUx  as  an 
essential  item  in  this  picture  to  help  con- 
trol inflation,  but  not  as  the  only  item 
that  is  going  to  be  acted  on  this  year. 

The  surtax  will  not  provide  relief 
alone;  nor  will  it  alone  control  skyrocket- 
ing consumer  prices.  In  short,  there  has 
just  not  been  a  timely  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy and  I  think  it  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  Nation  to  vote  for  the  surtax  when 
progress  on  other  related  economic  ques- 
tions is  far  from  assured. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
it  now  appears  that  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  tax  reform 
measure  tiiis  week,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 


whether  the  Senate  wUl  act  on  it  at  this 
session  or  what  kind  of  bUl  the  Senate 
will  pass  if  it  does  consider  tax  reform. 

It  has  been  my  consistent  posiUon  that 
the  10-percent  surcharge  should  not  be 
extended  without  accompanying  Ux  re- 
forms which  will  give  relief  to  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  and  will  at  tne 
same  time  close  some  of  the  loopholes 
that  now  enable  many  wealthy  taxpayers 
to  pay  little  or  no  income  tax. 

The  fact  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  able  to  report  out  a  re- 
form bill  with  considerable  speed  con- 
firms my  judgment  that  it  is  entirely 
feasible  to  enact  Ux  reform  and  the  sur- 
charge extension  in  one  package. 

Since  the  bill  before  us  leaves  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  reforms  unsettled  and  smce 
a  package  bUl  would  be  feasible.  I  shall 

vote  "no."  .        X    .      T  „.;ii 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will 
vote  against  the  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax It  has  utterly  faUed  in  its  promise 
to  control  inflation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  served  to  fuel  the  fires  of  mfla- 

tion.  .  ■  , 

It  is  said  that  the  surtax  is  essential 
to  hold  down  inflation.  Well,  it  has  not 
done  very  much  in  the  past  year.  Prices 
have  been  moving  upward  ever  since. 
None  of  our  very  expensive  economic  ad- 
visers have  been  able  to  claim  that  our 
current  inflationary  thrust  is  consumer- 
oriented.  The  average  taxpayer,  the  con- 
<;umer  has  not  overindulged.  We  are  not 
in  short  supply  of  anything  but  money. 
When  we  passed  the  surtax,  it  served 
to  raise  the  price  of  everything.  It  be- 
came an  add-on  price.  The  manufacturer 
added  on  the  surtax,  labor  added  the 
surtax,  the  distributor  added  the  sur- 
tax   and  the  merchant  added  the  sur- 
tax' The  extension  of  the  surtax  will  con- 
tinue to  -heat  up"  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Not  aU  of  the  increases  have  yet  beeri 
made.  There  is  more  to  come.  A  final 
round  of  utUity  price  increases  is  still 
in  the  works.  The  utiUties  need  the  sur- 
tax to  maintain  their  claim  for  higher 

r£lt€S. 

Wlien  Congress  passed  out  the  sur- 
tax we  rolled  up  the  prices  of  every- 
thing The  Federal  Government  can  roll 
back  prices  by  rolling  back  taxes  which 
are  a  part  of  the  price  of  everything  we 
buy.  We  can  lead  the  way  by  collecting 
less  and  spending  less. 

The  President  w-ould  like  the  sur- 
tax—and I  do  not  blame  him  for  chang- 
ing his  mind.  By  Treasury's  own  admis- 
sion last  May,  the  extension  of  the  10- 
percent  surtax  to  December  31,  1969, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit 
and  the  continuation  of  the  excise  tax 
on  motor  vehicles  and  telephone  service 
would  produce  a  unified  budget  surplus 
of  S4  3  billion.  In  view  of  the  "surprise  ' 
1969  surplus  of  $3.2  billion,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  1970  surplus 
with  a  December  31,  1969,  termination  of 
the  surtax  would  substantially  exceed 
$5  billion. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
we  come  to  another  chapter  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  income  tax  surcharge  un- 
til December  31,  1969,  we  are  engagmg  in 
what  must  be  for  the  thoughtful  by- 
stander a  m^vstifying  and  occult  exercise. 
If  a  visitor  were  to  ask  what  was  be- 
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ing  considered  by  the  House  he  would  be 
told  it  was  "H  Res.  509,"  which  is  an 
abbreviation  for  House  Resolution  509. 
He  would  be  told  that  the  House  was 
really  considering  the  extension  of  the 
surtax  Our  curious  visitor  would  then 
ask  and  would  receive  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution and  the  report  to  accompany 
House  Resolution  509. 

Try  as  he  would,  our  hypothetical  ob- 
server would  look  in  vain  to  find  any 
reference  in  House  Resolution  509  to  a 
surtax.  He  would  find  instead  that  it 
provided  for  the  adoption  of  H.R.  9551, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  collection  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax.  He  would 
ascertain  the  resolution  contained 
exactly  12  lines  on  the  first  page  and  2 
lines  on  the  second.  Near  the  foot  of 
page  1.  at  line  11,  House  Resolution  509 
contained  the  words  "and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, be.  and  the  .same  is  hereby  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  to  the  end  that 
the  Senate  amendment  be  and  the  same 
is  heceby  agreed  to." 

Then  at  this  point,  even  a  student  of 
government  who  had  studied  something 
about  how  our  laws  are  made  would  ask 
to  see  a  copy  of  the  report  to  accompany 
House  Resolution  509.  to  try  find  out 
what  the  House  was  agreeing  to.  Our  stu- 
dent would  think,  as  he  had  been  taught, 
that  if  there  were  some  wording  in  the 
resolution  which  was  not  plain  or  clear, 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  read 
the  report  which  would  surely  explain 
the  purposes,  the  objectives,  and  all  de- 
tails about  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion. 

Bear  in  mind  our  liypothetical  visi- 
tor has  been  told  that  the  House  was 
considering  an  extension  of  the  income 
surtax  until  December  31,  1969.  When  he 
finally,  obtains  a  copy  of  the  report  it  is 
headed  "Providing  for  Agreeing  to  the 
Senate  Amendments  to  the  Bill  H.R. 
9551.  "  which  he  finds  has  to  do  with 
unemployment-compensation  insurance 
and  which  contains  exactly  three  lines 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  un- 
der consideration  House  Resolution  509,  re- 
ports the  same  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Resolution  do  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  suggest  that  we  ex- 
tend the  surtax  in  this  manner,  is  puz- 
zling, is  a  masterpiece  of  understate- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  we  are  trying 
to  involve  ourselves  in  some  kind  of  par- 
liamentary mystery  by  which  we  delib- 
erately set  out  to  make  the  situation 
exceedingly  difficult  to  understand.  Could 
it  be  that  we  are  trying  to  be  occult?  As 
I  understand  it.  the  definition  of  occult 
is  .something  hidden  from  sight.  I  submit 
that  House  Resolution  509  and  the  report 
which  accompanies  it  completely  hides 
from  sight  any  mention  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  income  tax  surcharge.  It  is 
little  wonder  why  one  visitor  today  was 
heard  to  observe  after  reading  both  of 
these  documents  which  were  supposed 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge : 

This  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  under- 
standing. It  is  a  strange  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  time  to  ex- 
plain to  every  visitor  how  we  run  our 


legislative  railroad,  House  Resolution  509 
should  be  defeated  and  the  surtax  should 
be  ended.  The  surtax  was  sold  to  a  reluc- 
tant Congress  as  the  only  effective  way 
to  halt  inflation.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  it  has  not  even  made  a  dent  in  infla- 
tion. 

As  we  continue  today  the  surtax  in  its 
full  amount,  we  are  in  reality  adding 
another  tax  increase.  The  reason  is  that 
the  1968  portion  of  the  surtax  amounted 
to  only  a  7! 2-percent  tax  on  a  tax  be- 
cause it  was  only  for  three-quarters  of  a 
year  beginning  on  April  1,  1968.  Extend- 
ing it  to  cover  the  entire  year  of  1969  in 
essence  amoimts  to  a  tax  increase. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  comment  by  a 
well-known  Washington  newsletter,  cir- 
culated privately  to  businessmen,  which 
recently  suggested  that  Congress  had 
engaged  in  a  display  of  irresponsibility 
because  it  had  not  passed  the  surtax  for 
the  full  amoimt  until  mid-1970.  Well, 
that  is  .lust  one  editor's  view.  In  our 
country  today  there  are  an  unlimited 
number  of  self-styled  professional  econ- 
omists. In  reality  most  of  these  persons 
are  impractical,  theoretical  economists, 
lacking  in  practical  economics  and  in- 
experienced in  actual  business  manage- 
ment. 

These  are  the  theorists  who  have  just 
finished  telling  us  that  the  surtax  is  now 
begimiing  to  take  hold  and  that  the 
economy  is  cooling  off.  The  true  facts 
are  that  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Consumer  installment 
credit  rose  by  $795  million  in  June  of 
1969,  after  having  risen  by  S846  million 
in  May  of  1969.  The  point  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  June  1969  increase 
was  $79  million  greater  than  the  con- 
sumer credit  increase  for  June  1968,  one 
year  earlier.  Does  that  show  that  the 
economy  is  cooling  off? 

Instead,  the  surtax  may  be  adding  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  inflation.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  there  has  been  some 
consumer  income  going  to  pay  the 
10-percent  surtax.  Yet  consumer  pur- 
chases have  not  been  cooled.  This 
would  indicate  that,  instead  of  consum- 
ers having  the  cash  to  pay  for  these  pur- 
chases, they  are  today  actually  borrow- 
ing the  money  to  make  the  purchases  at 
9  percent  or  more. 

It  would  seem  that  a  strong  case  could 
be  made  that  the  real  issue  over  the  sur- 
tax extension  is  not  control  of  infla- 
tion, as  is  so  frequently  argued,  but  what 
is  really  involved  is  the  level  of  Federal 
spending.  If  Congi-ess  continues  to  spend 
whatever  the  tax  system  will  raise,  then 
a  vote  for  the  surtax  is  a  vote  to  continue 
to  increase  the  fraction  of  our  resources 
which  will  be  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Inflation  in  the  private  sector 
may  come  under  some  small  control,  but 
the  real  inflation  is  in  Government 
spending.  To  continue  to  ask  consumers 
to  cut  back  spending  and  enacting  a  sur- 
tax to  enforce  that  request  means  to 
provide  the  way  for  the  Government  to 
spend  more  than  can  be  accommodated 
by  previous  revenue  yields.  As  I  pointed 
out,  from  the  huge  increase  in  consumer 
installment  credit,  it  is  the  consumer 
that  is  paying  the  surtax — but  is  doing  It 
by  borrowing  the  money  at  9  percent  or 
more. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  30  of  this  year,  by  a  close  vote  of 
210  to  205,  the  basic  bill  involving  the 
surtax  extension  and  phaseout  and  other 
provisions  passed  this  body.  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  pass  no  judgment  on 
anyone's  vote  at  any  time,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  at  this  final  stage,  where  we 
are  con.sidering  a  portion  of  that  bill,  I 
would  hope  that  each  and  every  one  of 
the  210  who  are  here  today  who  voted  for 
it  June  30  would  maintain  their  position. 
And,  I  would  like  to  urge  that  at  least 
some  of  those  who  voted  in  opposition — 
the  205 — to  reconsider  and  on  this  occa- 
sion vote  for  this  extension. 

Basically,  on  June  30,  those  who  op- 
posed were  in  three  categories:  those  who 
traditionally  in  this  body  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  voted  to  a  greater 
extent  than  most  of  us  against  appro- 
priations felt  that  since  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  increases  in  expendi- 
tures, had  no  compulsion  to  vote  for  the 
extension  and  phasing  out  of  the  surtax 
legislation. 

Then  there  were  some  who  voted 
against  it,  and  I  really  was  never  quite 
clear  as  to  why,  but  at  least  they  voted 
against  it  and  contributed  to  the  narrow 
margin  of  victory  by  which  it  was  passed. 

Then  there  was.  I  gather,  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  among  the  205  who  in 
good  conscience  questioned  whether  there 
would  be  tax  reform  legislation  before 
this  body  this  year,  or  in  the  near  future. 

Well,  let  me  say  this,  taking  the  last 
first.  We  have  a  tax  reform  bill  here — 368 
pages — it  is  bona  fide,  it  is  legitimate 
good  tax  reform  legislation  and  I  intend 
to  support  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  pa.ss  it. 
It  will  be  before  us  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week. 

So,  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  should  have  dispelled 
beyond  any  doubt  those  who  questioned 
the  fact  as  to  whether  there  would  be  tax 
reform  legislation  pending  before  this 
body  to  consider  and  approve.  So,  those 
who  had  that  reservation  on  June  30 
ought  to  join  us  who  voted  for  the  surtax 
legislation. 

Then,  those  who  fell  into  that  cate- 
gory of  voting  against  the  surtax  by 
having  some  questions,  perhaps,  about 
expenditures.  These,  who  have  consist- 
ently voted  against  appropriations,  can 
rationalize  support  today  by  endorsing 
the  views  of  economists  and  financial 
experts  who  say  this  surtax  extension  is 
badly  needed  to  save  the  economy  from 
the  brink.  They  ought  to  be  persuaded  at 
this  late  date  that  it  would  be  cata- 
strophic for  us  to  turn  it  down. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  <Mr. 
Flynt).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And,  then 
there  are  those  who  voted  against  the 
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tax  bill  on  June  30  for  reasons  which 
in  their  mind  might  be  good,  who  yet 
voted  for  example  last  week  to  add  $1 
billion  in  expenditures  to  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget.  However,  I  think  they 
really  ought  to  step  up  and  bite  the 
bullet.  After  all.  If  they  are  going  to  add 
$1  billion  to  expenditures,  they  ought 
to  be  wlUing  to  help  finance  the  extra 
cost   of    those    vast   expenditures. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  hope  that  we  have  a  substan- 
tial vote  for  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes). 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  we 
passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  surtax  on 
June  30.  In  that  bill,  the  surtax  would  be 
extended  for  the  last  6  months  of  this 
year  at  a  10-percent  rate,  which  amend- 
ment is  now  before  us.  That  bUl  also 
contained  other  items. 

Certainly  there  s  much,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  needs  to  be  criticized  in  the  way  the 
other  body  has  treated  a  most  significant 
and  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
sent  to  it  by  this  body.  The  procedure  of 
adding  just  one  part  of  that  legislation, 
taking  one  facet  of  that  legislation  and 
adding  it  to  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation bill  which  we  sent  to  the  other 
body,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  anything 
to  be  gained  at  this  time  by  rejecting  that 
action. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  recognize  that 
if  the  business  of  this  country  is  to  pro- 
ceed, then  there  must  be  comity  between 
the  two  bodies.  But  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate, Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  to  say 
to  the  other  body  that  at  least  as  far  as 
some  of  us  are  concerned,  our  patience  is 
being  worn  rather  thin  with  this  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  other  body  to  recognize 
that  this  House  has  some  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
before  us  in  June  many  Members  con- 
tended that  they  could  not  support  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  surtax  imtil  there  was 
tax  reform.  While  I  am  not  going  to  go 
Into  details  at  this  time — and  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  appropriate  time 
to  discuss  the  reform  package  that  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  last  week,  and  which  will  be 
before  this  House  for  consideration  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week — 
I  do  think  it  must  be  said  to  those  Mem- 
bers that  you  now  have  no  excuse  for 
voting  against  this  limited  continuation 
of  the  siu-tax  on  the  basis  that  it  has  to 
be  held  hostage  in  order  to  obtain  reform 
legislation.  That  reform  legislation  is  be- 
fore the  House. 

I  think  the  committee,  in  reporting  out 
the  legislation,  has  confounded  some  of 
the  skeptics  who  said  it  could  not  be 
done.  Yet  they  have  proved  that  it  can 
be  done. 

I  think  we  have  reported  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  meaningful  bill  to  the 
House  in  a  most  difficult  and  a  most 


complicated  matter.  I  think  the  House, 
when  it  goes  Into  details  next  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  wUl  give  it  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  support. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
lays, in  spite  of  the  procedures  that  can 
be  criticized,  it  is  time  that  we  act — and 
act  positively — on  thk,  most  important 
item  that  is  an  inherent  ingredient  to 
fighting  the  war  against  inflation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  some  damage  has 
already  been  done  in  our  fight  against 
inflation  bv  the  delays  that  have  taken 
place  the  psychological  adverse  effects 
of  questioning  "has  Congress  got  the 
guts  to  do  the  things  that  are  essential 
in  this  battle  against  inflation?" 

There  has  been  a  wondering  about  our 
capability  in  that  regard  as  a  result  of 
this  delay.  So  let  us  today  put  an  end 
to  that  speculation  and  show  that  cer- 
tainly we,  as  Congressmen,  have  the  for- 
titude to  stand  up  and  even  do  the  hard 
things  necessary  in  this  battle  against 
inflation  by  passing  this  legislation  over- 
whelmingly today. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Mills  I.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  close  debate. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  yielding  this  time  so  that  I  might 
discuss  the  matter  presently  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  membership  will 
recall,  on  June  30  last,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  1290.  a  bill  making  available  addi- 
tional revenues  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  of 
slightly  over  $9  bUlion. 

The  matter  before  the  House  today 
involves  a  part  of  that  revenue — that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  has  to  do  with 
the  10-percent  surcharge  for  the  last  6 
months  in  the  calendar  year  1969. 

There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  House  to  do  except  to  approve  the 
Senate  amendment.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  in  spite  of  all 
that  was  done  by  the  Congress  to  obtain 
better  control  of  fiscal  policy,  consumer 
prices  rose  from  April  1968  through  May 
1969  by  6.9  percentage  points. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  if  we  do  not  continue  the 
10-percent  surcharge  and  pick  up  the 
$5.6  billion  of  revenue  which  is  involved 
in  it  for  the  last  6  months  of  this  year, 
we  may  well  be  faced  with  price  in- 
creases in  the  next  12-month  period  that 
exceed  those  in  the  period  I  have  re- 
ferred to. 

Inflation  is  the  same  as  a  ssiles  tax  at 
the  Federal  level.  It  Is  the  same  as  a  sales 
tax  increasing  to  6.9  percent  during  this 
period. 


Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  the  bill  we  passed 
on  Jime  30  were  to  be  enacted  without 
change,  the  administrative  budget,  or  the 
Federal  funds  budget,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970  would  still  have  a  deficit  of  $5.1 
billion. 

If  no  part  of  that  bill  were  to  be  en- 
acted—including this  10  percent  for  6 
months — that  deficit  would  be  $14.3 
billion. 

We  know  that  is  too  much  of  a  deficit 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  material  increase  in 
prices  for  the  period  ahead.  There  are 
those  who  have  said  that  the  enactment 
of  the  surcharge  legislation  last  year  had 
no  effect.  I  want  to  dispute  that,  and  if 
that  is  the  feeling  of  any  Member  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  hope  I  can  dissuade 
them  from  that  conclusion. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  quarterly  per- 
centage increases  both  in  the  real  gross 
national  product,  and  in  the  GNP  in  cur- 
rent dollars,  you  will  see  that  consist- 
entlv  in  each  quarter  since  the  second 
quarter  of  1968.  when  the  surcharge  was 
enacted,  the  percentage  rate  of  increase 
in  the  GNP  has  declined.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1968.  in  terms  of  real  or  con- 
stant dollars  the  increase  was  7.2  per- 
cent. In  each  month  since  that  time  the 
percenUge  has  declined  until  it  reached 
the  level  of  2.3  percent  in  the  second 
quaiter  of  1969.  the  latest  period  for 
which  we  have  data.  In  terms  of  current 
dollars  the  percentage  was  11. 2  percent 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1968  and  7.2  per- 
cent in  the  second  quarter  of  1969. 

A  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
GNP  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  relia- 
ble indicators  of  a  slowing  down  in  the 
economy. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  action  last 
year  has  had  some  effect  as  you  can  see 
from  what  I  have  said.  But  if  we  do  not 
continue  the  surcharge  now.  I  believe  we 
will  have  lost  the  advantage  we  have 
already  gained  from  having  the  sur- 
charge in  effect  for  this  past  year.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  extend 
the  surcharge  now  we  will  have  put  the 
taxpayers  to  the  cost  of  this  additional 
revenue  for  no  purpose  whatsoever.  They 
will  have  lost  all  that  has  been  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  bill's  enactment. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  evi- 
dence indicates  clearly  that  the  surcharge 
has  slowed  down  the  inflationary  push 
but  if  we— just  as  its  effect  is  really  be- 
ginning to  be  felt — do  not  continue  the 
tax.  we  will  have  undone  all  of  this.  Tlien 
the  only  effect  would  be  that  we  would 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  all  of  these  dol- 
lars for  no  good  purpose  whatsoever.  At 
the  same  time  we  would  then  be  unleash- 
ing the  type  of  inflation  that  existed  in 
April.  May,  and  June  of  1968.  That  is 
something  we  do  not  want  to  have  hap- 
pen. That  we  do  not  want  to  have  as  a 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  turn  now  to  an- 
other point.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
any  justifiable  reason  now  for  Members 
who  did  not  see  fit  to  vote  for  the  bill  on 
June  30  turning  it  down.  I  well  under- 
stood the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  who  wanted  to  combine  action 
on  the  surcharge  with  tax  reform.  But 
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we  have  produced  a  tax-reform  bill.  It  is 
here  now,  ready  for  House  consideration. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not,  for 
the  life  of  me,  see  how  anyone  who  had 
that  view  could  possibly  have  any  fur- 
ther excuse  for  not  voting  for  the  bill. 
I  cannot  see  how  anyone  would  use  that 
as  nn  excuse  for  further  opposition. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
two  tables  to  which  I  have  referred  In 
my  comments.  One  summarizes  the 
budget  situation  and  the  other  indicates 
the  increase  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  a  quarterly  basis  In  the  past  4 
years : 


BUDGET  AND  REVENUE  ESTIMATES 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES   FOR   FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970 

|ln  billions  ol  dollarsi 

Surplus 

R»-  (+)or 

caipts  Outlays      d«fklt(-) 


(a)  Preliminary  budget  resuiU 

lor  Hscal  year  1969: 

Federal  (unds 143.3 

Trust  funds 44.6 

Unihedbudget _.    187.8 

(b)  Budget  estimates  for  fiscal 

year  1970.  assuming  en- 
actment ol  H.R.  12290: 

Federal  funds I48  6 

Trustfunds 57.5 

Unified  budget 198.1 


148.6 
36.2 
184.8 


153.7 
47.1 
192.9 


-5.3 
+8.4 
+3.1 


-5.1 

+10.3 

+5.2 


QUARTERLY  INCREASES  IN  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  IN  CURRENT  AND  CONSTANT  DOLLARS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars;  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 


Current  dollars 

Constant 

dollars  (1958  =  100) 

Change  from 
preceding  quarter 

GNP 

Change  from 
preceding  quarter 

Increase  in  real 
GNP  as  a  per- 
centage of 
1   current  G<P 

Period 

GNP 

Dollars 

Percent ' 

Dollars 

Percent 

1966: 
1 

729.5... 

743. 3 
755.9 
770. 7 

774.  2 
783.  5 

800. 4 
816. 1 

835. 3 
858.  7 

876. 4 
892.  5 

908.7 
925. 1 

i3."8"' 

12.6 
14.8 

3.5 
9.3 
16.9 
15.7 

19.2 
23.4 
17.7 
16.1 

16.2 
16.4 

7.'56" 

6.80 
7.84 

1.80 
4.80 
8.60 
7.84 

9.40 
11.20 
8.24 
7.36 

7.28 
7.20 

649.1  . 

655.0 
660.2 
668,1 

666.5 
670.5 
678.0 
683.5 

693.3 
705.8 
712.8 
718.5 

723.1 
727.3 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1967: 

1 

5.9 
5.2 

7.9 

-1.6 
4.0 
7.5 

5.5 

9.8 
12.5 
7.0 
6.7 

4.6 
4.2 

3.64 
3.16 
4.80 

-.96 
2.40 
4.48 
3.24 

5.72 
7.20 
3.96 
3.20 

2.56 
2.32 

42.75 
41.27 
53.38 

-31.37 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1968: 

1         

43.01 
44.38 
35.03 

51.04 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1969: 
1    . 

53.42 
39.54 
35.40 

28.39 

II 

25.60 

>  Quarterly  increases  expressed  in  annual  rates;  quarterly  percentage  increase  is  '.i  ol  annual  rate  of  Increase. 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  I  think  many  of  us 
did  the  last  time,  because  portions  of  it 
were  prospective  in  two  ways.  It  had  to 
do  with  low-income  allowance  and  with 
the  surtax  for  6  months  after  January  1. 
Both  of  those  matters  are  now  properly 
handled  in  the  omnibus  tax  bill.  I  will 
vote  for  this  measure,  and  I  hope  all 
Members  who  have  liad  some  misgivings 
about  an  omnibus  bill  coming  out  this 
year  will  vote  for  this  6-month  exten- 
sion. I  hope  it  carries  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion.  I  move  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  that  is  not  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
having  a  debate  here  on  the  rule.  I  think 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
sliould  have  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
express  for  a  few  minutes  his  thoughts 
on  the  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  control  of  the  time,  1  hour,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
The  Chair  Ir  informed  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sbhth)  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills).  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  frcm 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers should  be  acquainted  with  the  fret 
that,  1  year  ago  I  voted  against  the 
10-percent  surtax  legislation  because  if 
the  fabulous  and  extravagant  tax  loop- 
holes on  big  oil,  big  foundations,  big  real 
estate,  and  so  forth,  were  repealed  we 
could  get  about  S15  billion  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  I  will  vote  against  it  again 
on  the  theory  that  there  is  no  tax  reform 
bill  enacted  into  law.  I  have  in  my  hands 
an  excerpt  from  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
issue  of  Saturday,  August  2,  and  I  refer 
to  a  United  Press  article  entitled,  "Some 
Tax  Bill  Portions  Given  OK."  The  Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary  Charles  Walker  and 
Edwin  S.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary,  in 
a  press  conference  expressed  themselves 
as  follows : 

The  prop>osal  to  Impose  a  VVi  percent  tax 
on  foundations  now  exempt  was  "somewhat 
high." 

They  are  going  to  present  their  case  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  when  and 
if  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  article  continues: 

They  also  expressed  reservations  over  a 
proposal  to  limit  deductions  on  farm  losses — 


Those  are  the  farms  where  they  hide 
millions  in  taxes,  .rick  "playboy"  farms, 
used  by  rich  taxpayers  for  tax  deduc- 
tions— 

saying,  It  should  be  tightened  to  make  sure 
the  wealthy  could  not  escape  taxes  com- 
pletely   through    this    device. 

Further  they  stated: 

Proposed  tax  Increases  on  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions should  be  held  up  pending  a  study 
of  all  bank  legislation. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Charles  Walker,  and  Edwin  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary,  are  going  to  present 
their  case  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  am  talking  about  the  execu- 
tive department.  They  are  not  for  this 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  tax  reform 
bill  according  to  the  executiv3  depart- 
ment Treasury  officials. 

According  to  the  article, 

Walker  said  the  Administration  was  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  proposal  for  Senate 
consideration  en  taxation  of  oil,  natural  gas 
and  other  mineral  Industries.  He  said  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  decided  whether  to 
support  the  Ways  and  Means  plan  to  reduce 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  27 ',2  percent 
to  20  percent. 

Here  is  the  executive  department  of 
the  administration  opposed  to  this  bill, 
according  to  the  Under  Secretary  and 
according  to  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  and  that  is 
a  United  Press  dispatch  from  Indian- 
apolis. So  we  have  no  tax  reform  bill 
before  us  at  all  until  the  executive  de- 
partment oflBcials  take  their  protest  up 
with  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Has  the  gentleman  asked 
his  question? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  You  would  think  a  tax 
reform  bill  had  been  passed  already  if 
ycu  listen  to  the  speeches  here  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  When  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  completes  its  remod- 
eling of  this  House  bill  our  Members  may 
reject  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  1  additional 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  my 
friend,  the  gentlerrfan  from  Indiana, 
gathered  from  the  newspaper  account, 
because  I  have  before  me,  and  I  will  read 
it  to  the  gentleman,  who  serves  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  dated  August  4, 
1969: 

I  would  like  to  express  to  you  the  deep 
appreciation  of  the  Treasury  for  your  un- 
tiring efforts  and  your  sterling  leadership 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  development  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  is  a  milestone 
in  tax  legislation  and  will  be  long  remem- 
bered as  a  major  advance  In  achieving  an 
equitable  tax  structure. 

While,  of  course,  we  have  some  reservations 
about  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  and 
would  plan  to  make  some  suggestions  for  re- 
vision in  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
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ate,  we  sincerely  believe  that,  in  general, 
the  bill  represents  a  major  step  forward  in 
tax  legislation  and  urge  its  prompt  passage 
by   the   House   of   Representatives. 

Along  with  Under  Secret&ry  Walker,  As- 
sistant Secretary  Cohen,  and  our  entire  staff, 
I  should  like  to  thank  you  and  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  kind  and  patient  consideration 
that  you  have  given  to  our  presentations 
before  the  Committee.  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  for  all  of  us  to  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  common  effort  to  improve  the 
tax  structure  of  the  nation. 

That  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  is  for  this  legislation,  have 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on   the   resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jacobs)  there 
were — ayes  126,  noes  61. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Speaker  be  good  enough  to  repeat  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  There  were  126  Mem- 
bers voting  in  the  affinnative  and  61  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  count,  evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  237,  nays  170,  not  voting  25, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  136] 
YEAS— 237 


Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex, 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foley 


Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass- 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala, 
Karth 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Lukens 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  McClory 

Fraser  McCloskey 

Frelinghuysen  McClure 

Frey  McCulloch 

Priedel  McDade 

Gallagher  McDonald, 
Glaimo  Mich. 

Goldwater  McEwen 

Green,  Oreg.  McFall 


,  lU. 


McKneally 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias 

May 

Mayne 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

MinsbaU 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patmau 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Caffery 
Chappell 
Chisbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Claweon.  Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va, 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford. 

Wilham  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Berry 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey 

Clay 

Conte 

Diggs 


Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

F>urcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Reid.  in. 

Reifel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Robison 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St,  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schwengei 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Slkea 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

NAYS— 170 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
GrifBn 
Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenstein 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 
NOT  VOTING- 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fascell 

Gubser 

Ichord 

Klrwan 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Mailliard 

Mikva 


Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz, 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young 

Zwach 


Moss 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Philbin 

PodeU 

Price.  111. 

Pucinski 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slack 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Taylor 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr    Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Mr.  Taft  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr  Gubser  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Until  f  uither  notice : 
Mr.  Klrwan  »nth  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 
Mr    Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  GARMATZ  and  Mr.  DULSKI 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  •nay." 

Mr.  FISHER  changed  his  vote  from 
'nay  '  to  "yea."' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  House  Resolution  509. 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLORISSANT  FOSSIL  BEDS  NA- 
TIONAL  MONUMENT.  COLO. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  912 »  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  912 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order  to 
preserve  and  interpret  for  the  benefit  and 
enjo>-ment  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  excellently  preserved  insect  and  leaf  fos- 
sils and  related  geologic  sites  and  objects 
at  the  Florissant  lakebeds.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange  such  land  and  interests  in  land 
in  Teller  County,  Colorado,  as  he  may  desig- 
nate from  the  lands  shown  on  the  map  en- 
titled 'Proposed  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument."  niunbered  NM-FFB-7100. 
and  dated  March  1967.  and  more  particularly 
described  by  metes  and  bounds  in  an  attach- 
ment to  that  map.  not  exceeding,  however, 
six  thousand  acres  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  Florissant  FossU  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act  as  the  Florissant 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat.  535:  16  use.  1  et  seq.i.  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  svmis  but  not  more  than 
$3,727.CKX),  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ac- 
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qiilsitlon  of  lands  and  Interests  in  land  for 
the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment and  for  necessary  development  ex- 
p>enses  In  connection  therewith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  912, 
as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

As  most  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
call, we  considered  and  approved  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  establishment  of 
the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National  Mon- 
ument during  the  90th  Congress.  That 
legislation  had  the  same  objectives  as 
S.  912.  but  it  differed  in  one  significant 
respect — that  Is,  it  authorized  the  acqui- 
sition of  1,000  acres  of  land  within  a  des- 
ignated area  of  6,000  acres;  whereas,  S. 
912  cHithorizes  the  acquisition  of  the  en- 
tire 6,000-acre  area.  I  might  say  at  this 
point  that  the  6,000-acre  national  mon- 
ument had  the  support  of  both  the  cur- 
rent and  the  past  administrations.  The 
committee  was  advised  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  National  Park  Service,  6.000 
acres  is  viewed  as  the  minimum  amount 
of  land  necessary  to  adequately  accom- 
modate visitors  and,  at  the  same  time, 
achieve  the  preservation  objectives  of  the 
area.  We  were  told  that  a  thousand  acres 
just  would  not  achieve  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  legislation. 

Because  of  the  alteration  in  the  size 
of  the  proposed  national  monument,  of 
course,  land  acquisition  costs  are  neces- 
sarily higher  under  S.  912.  It  is  antici- 
imted  that  $1,165,000  will  be  needed  to 
acquire  fee  title  to  all  of  the  lands  in- 
volved. In  addition,  development  of  the 
area  with  appropriate  visitor  facilities, 
headquarters,  tour  roads,  trails  and  over- 
looks, and  so  forth,  would  total  $2,562,- 
000.  The  bill  explicitly  limits  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
$3,727,000. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  national  monument  in  this 
area,  action  is  urgent.  Acquisition  of  the 
lands  is  essential  if  they  are  not  to  be 
severely  damaged  by  adverse  activities 
which  threaten  the  disruption  of  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  proposed  monu- 
ment. While  acquisition  should  be  ac- 
complished with  dispatch,  it  is  conceded 
that  development,  if  necessary,  could  be 
deferred  imtU  funds  could  be  made 
available. 

This  area  is  important  scientifically. 
Everyone  who  testified  agreed  that  the 
ancient  Florissant  lakebed  is  one  of  the 
uncommon  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
story  of  ancient  times  can  be  read 
through  fossilized  remains  of  leaves  and 
flowers  and  sequoia  stumps,  as  well  as 
through  insects  and  fish  and  small 
animals.  It  is  said  that  the  values  of 
Florissant  are  not  found  in  such  quality 
and  quantity  at  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  only  one  other 
known  location  in  the  world — in  Eu- 
rope— is  said  to  be  of  comparable 
quality. 
Except  for  comparatively  minor  Im- 


provements, Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florissant 
Fossil  Beds  area  has  been  altered  very 
little  by  existing  or  previous  users  of 
these  lands.  What  some  have  feared, 
however,  now  seems  about  to  happen. 
Unsympathetic  developers  have  gained 
an  interest  in  the  area  and  they  threaten 
to  cut  roeds  and  subdivide  the  lands  un- 
der their  control.  Hopefully,  they  will  not 
thwart  the  public  desire  to  establish  a 
national  monument  at  this  location  by 
arrogantly  proceeding  without  regard  to 
our  action  on  this  measure.  Every  pos- 
sible appeal  has  been  made  by  those  in 
Congress  to  forestall  the  destruction  of 
these  values  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  expedite  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  This  extraordinary  ac- 
tion would  not  be  necessary,  but  for  the 
danger  we  see  for  the  area  we  seek  to 
protect. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  in  spite  of  all  of  the  apparent 
haste  to  secure  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion, it  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed 
and  considered.  Public  hearings  were 
held  in  the  90th  Congress,  and  again  this 
year,  by  your  committee.  In  addition, 
hearings  were  conducted  in  the  field  by 
the  other  body.  I  understand  that  aU  who 
testified,  favored  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. Both  a  Democratic  and  a  Repub- 
lican administration  have  supported  it; 
the  State  of  Colorado  recommends  it;  the 
local  Congressmfin,  Hon.  Frank  Evans, 
wants  it;  the  coimty  commissioners  for 
the  coimty  involved  favor  it;  and  many 
learned  individuals  and  professional  and 
scientific  organizations  endorse  it. 

In  light  of  all  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  recommend  enact- 
ment of  S.  912. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  land  for 
grazing  purposes? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  is  the  value  of 
this  land  for  grazing  purposes? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  what  is  the  land 
worth  for  agricultural  purposes  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Land  Is  worth  only  so 
much  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  the 
market  will  bear  as  of  the  time.  At  the 
present  time,  if  It  is  going  to  be  used  for 
grazing  it  is  not  as  important  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  going  to  be  used  for  de- 
velopment. As  my  friend  knows,  these 
lands  are  being  moved  Into  at  the  present 
time,  to  be  used  as  land  for  the  purpose 
of  building  homes.  That  increases  the 
value  tremendously  over  what  they 
would  be  used  for  if  they  continued  to  be 
used  just  for  grazing  purposes.  So  when 
we  get  into  the  question  of  purchasing 
these  lands  we  made  the  statement  they 
would  have  a  cost  for  the  land  of  about 
$1,165,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  makes  it  worth  about 
$200  an  acre;  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RrvERs) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  use. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  millions  of  years 
during  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Age,  most 
of  what  is  now  Colorado  lay  beneath 
the  waters  of  a  great  inland  sea.  About 
60  million  years  ago.  as  this  period 
ended,  the  seas  retreated  and  the  con- 
tinent rose.  Profound  movements  with- 
in the  earth's  crust  resulted  in  uplift  of 
lofty  and  widespread  mountains  through- 
out the  West.  Then,  for  the  next  10  mil- 
lion years  or  so,  erosion  attacked  these 
early,  lofty  Colorado  Rockies.  Rock  de- 
bris eroded  from  their  flanks  was  carried 
eastward  to  the  lowlands,  and  deposited 
widely  for  hundreds  of  miles  by  through- 
flowing  streams — ancestors  of  today's 
Platte  and  Arkansas  Rivers.  These  de- 
posits, now  exposed  in  the  High  Plains, 
make  up  the  formations  which  are  so  well 
known  for  their  richness  in  mammal  fos- 
sils. 

By  Oligocene  time,  the  mountains  had 
been  reduced  generally  to  an  upland, 
some  of  it  almost  a  plain,  but  mainly  a 
broad,  gently  rolling  hill-land,  possibly 
somewhat  like  our  modem  Ozarks.  The 
upland  still  rose  high  enough  to  inter- 
cept warm,  saturated  air  masses  from  the 
south  and  west,  with  consequent  mild, 
moist  climate  and  a  rich  vegetative  re-, 
sponse  to  these  bland  conditions.  The 
rolling  slopes  were  mantled  by  many 
types  of  deciduous  trees  and  immense 
sequoia  grooves.  Small  lakes  occupied  de- 
pressions here  and  there  in  the  eastern 
margin  of  this  ancient  upland.  Prob- 
ably there  were  many  such  lakes,  but 
evidences  of  only  a  few  survive.  The 
present  Florissant  area  possesses  such 
evidence.  From  a  fortuitous  constellation 
of  circumstances,  the  area  adjacent  to 
this  particular  Oligocene  lake  experi- 
enced little  disturbance  by  the  innumer- 
able subsequent  uplifts  and  rock  dis- 
turbances; and  mud  and  silt  deposits 
accumulating  in  the  lake  bottom  may 
well  have  finally  silted  up  the  lake  com- 
pletely nearly  35  million  years  ago.  But 
this  alone  does  not  make  the  area  un- 
usual. A  far  more  spectacular  geological 
process — volcanic  eruption  nearby — gave 
the  Florissant  area  its  unique  fame. 

Then,  violent  geologic  processes  began. 
Volcanic  eruptions,  undoubtedly  accom- 
panied by  severe  earthquakes,  began  as 
a  precursor  of  renewed  mountainmaking. 
Molten  lava  welled  up  from  deep  within 
the  earth  and  piled  up  as  a  volcano,  prob- 
ably located  only  some  15  to  20  miles 
away  from  the  lake.  Eruptions  were  prob- 
ably short — perhaps  a  week  or  so  in  dur- 
ation— but  violent;  and  they  continued 
periodically  over  many  thousands  of 
years.  Tremendous  explosions  of  pulver- 
ized rock  occurred,  filling  the  air  with 
dense  clouds  of  dust  and  fine  particles 
of  volcanic  ash.  Swept  forward  by  the 
prevailing  wind,  these  great  ash  clouds 
rained  down  upon  the  lake  and  its  for- 
ested shores.  Much  of  the  ash  which  fell 
into  the  lake  carried  flying  insects  to  the 
bottom  with  it.  And.  too.  as  it  brushed  or 
pelleted  against  foliage  in  descending,  it 
carried  into  the  lake  a  wealth  of  leaves 
and  a  great  number  of  Insects  which  were 
feeding  upon  the  lakeshore  vegetation. 
Quickly  buried  and  sealed  off  from  the 
air.  these  remains  did  not  decay.  As  ash 
fall  followed  ash  fall,  layer  upon  layer 
of  paper-thin  shale  accumulated  in  the 
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lake  bottom.  Such  Insect  life  and  plant 
foliage  as  were  carried  down  became 
pressed  and  sealed  within  these  deposits. 

The  ash  fell  on  the  ground  near  the 
lake  accumulated  to  moderate  depth,  but 
each  heavy  rainstorm  quickly  washed 
much  of  it  into  the  lake,  where  it  spread 
out  as  layers  of  silt.  Such  ash  and  mud 
flows  occasionally  buried  the  bases  of 
standing  trees  on  the  lake  margin.  This 
killed  them,  but  also,  by  burial,  savecl 
them  from  decay.  Later,  mineral  solu- 
tions in  ground  water  filtered  through 
the  mud  and  thu  buried  stiunps  to  silicify 
and  preserve  them.  These  are  now  ex- 
posed as  the  great  stumps  which  make  up 
the  area's  "petrified  forests." 

These  ancient  events  have  been  well 
described  by  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell 
in  his  1920  "Textbook  of  Zoology": 

Aroirnd  the  lake  were  active  volcanoes, 
which  sometimes  threw  out  very  finely 
divided  ash,  sometimes  liquid  mud  ...  At 
times  of  eruption  there  were,  no  doubt,  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind  and  poisonous  gases. 
while  hot  cinders  fell  here  and  there  and 
set  fire  to  the  forests.  Thus  leaves  and  even 
branches  were  torn  from  the  trees,  and  char- 
coal may  still  be  found  to  testify  to  the 
forests  fires.  Insects  and  other  creatures  were 
kUled  and  fell  Into  the  shallow  water  of  the 
lake,  where  they  were  presently  covered  by 
deposits  of  the  finest  ash.  falUng  gently  from 
above.  Thus  the  various  remains  were  hid- 
den beneath  successive  layers  of  volcanic  ma- 
terial and  when  a  mass  of  lava  flowed  over 
the  whole,  its  weight  pressed  the  wet  ash 
down,  and  In  course  of  time  converted  It  Into 
hard  shale.  What  had  been  the  life  of  the 
locality  now  crushed  flat,  was  hermetically 
sealed  between  the  layers.  .  .  . 

How  long  these  dramatic  processes 
continued  is  unknowTi.  but  they  even- 
tually ended,  and  within  a  few  million 
years,  the  old  upland  was  elevated  again 
thousands  of  feet  into  another  lofty 
mountain  range.  In  this  process  the  lake 
basin  was  slightly  tilted,  and  its  waters 
drained  to  the  north  leaving  the  lake- 
bed  dry. 

Erosion  once  more  began  to  plane 
away  the  "second  generation'  moun- 
tains. The  drained  lake  btisin.  however, 
was  not  appreciably  affected  by  these 
later  events.  It  still  remains  shaped 
somewhat  like  its  Oligocene  counterpart, 
the  existing  streams  which  drain  it  hav- 
ing eroded  away  but  a  portion  of  the  lake 
sediments.  However,  the  former  lake- 
shore  vegetation  has  now  been  replaced 
by  a  coniferous  forest;  and  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  former  lake  by  a  basin  siu-- 
faced  with  light-colored,  paper-thin 
shale  carpeted  with  grass.  Although  now 
consolidated  to  soft  rock,  the  shale  is 
clearly  the  modern  counterpart  of  those 
repeated  rains  of  volcanic  ash,  which 
entombed  much  tree  foliage,  untold 
thousands  of  insects,  many  thin-shelled 
frash-waber  mollusks,  and  randomly 
scattered  fragmentary  bones  of  small 
vertebrate  animals. 

Here  and  there,  stone  tree  stumps  rise 
from  the  pits  dug  to  expose  them.  They 
are  silent  monuments  to  and  remnants 
of  the  forests  which  once  bordered  the 
lake  but  which  were  killed  and  buried  by 
floods  and  mudflows.  long  since  ended. 

ANCIENT    LOT 

The  rare  quality  of  the  Florissant  site 
lies  not  in  dramatic  exposures  of  big- 


boned  creatures,  but  rather  in  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  thousands  of  fragile  in- 
sects, tree  foliage,  and  other  forms  of 
life — completely  absent,  or  extremely 
rare  in  most  paleontological  sites  of  this 
period— have  been  preserved.  The  fos- 
sils at  Florissant  are  individually  quite 
small,  but  in  the  aggregate  are  tremen- 
dous. Few  fossil  sites  in  the  world  have 
Yielded  some  60,000  specimens  of  over 
i.OOO  different  species  of  life.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  vast  number  of  individual 
fossil  specimens,  is  the  remarkable  way 
in  which  the  fine-grained  ash  has  pre- 
served, in  minute  detail,  delicate  fea- 
tures of  the  innumerable  specimens 
sealed  within  the  layers  of  shale. 

Almost  all  the  fossil  butterflies  of 
the  new  world  have  come  from  this  one 
site.  An  interesting  occurrence  of  four 
species  of  Glossina — tse-tse  flies — have 
given  some  paleontologists  a  possible 
cause  for  the  extinction  of  certain  ter- 
tiary mammals.  Frank  M.  Carpenter, 
professor  of  entomology  and  curator  of 
fossil  insects  at  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  Harvard  University, 
makes  the  statements-USD  A  Yearbook, 
1952,  page  14 — that  fossil  insects  have 
been  collected  at  nearly  150  localities  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  about  90 
percent  have  been  collected  at  12  of  these 
deposits.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
specimens  collected  from  the  richest  de- 
posits are  150,000  from  the  Baltic  amber; 
60,000  from  Florissant;  10,000  from  the 
Elmo  limestone  in  eastern  Kansas:  and 
1,500  from  Commetary,  France. 

Dr.  H.  B.  MacGinitie,  in  his  mono- 
graph, "Fossil  Plants  of  the  Florissant 
Beds,  Colorado" — Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington,  publication  599,  1953 — de- 
scribes 114  species  of  leaf  fossils. 

The  Florissant  site  is  not  restricted  en- 
tirely to  vast  numbers  of  small  fossils. 
The  petrified  tree  stumps  are  impressive 
to  all  who  see  them  because  of  their  con- 
siderable bulk  and  silent,  mysterious 
presence.  These  giant  stumps— buried 
and  preserved  by  volcanic  ash  mud- 
flows — are  very  striking  examples  of  fos- 
silization  of  vegetable  material.  Pre- 
served exactly  where  they  were  rooted 
and  growing,  they  approach  the  ideal  of 
a  "petrified  forest"  more  than  do  the 
great  prostrate  logs  of  Petrified  Forest 
National  Monument  in  Arizona. 

Harry  Andrews — "Ancient  Plants  and 
the  World  They  Uved  In."  1947— in 
speaking  of  the  degree  of  petrification  of 
the  stumps  at  Florissant  says: 

In  (some)  specimens  a  great  deal  of  the 
organic  tissue  may  be  found  Intact  after 
millions  of  years.  In  the  huge  petrified 
stump  .  .  .  most  of  the  wood  is  well  pre- 
served as  It  was  the  day  It  last  saw  light  as 
a  living  sequoia.  .  .  .  Fragments  of  this 
wood  may  be  soaked  In  hydrofiuorlc  acid  for 
a  few  days  to  dissolve  the  slUca.  This  leaves 
the  wood  Itself  free  of  the  petrifying  min- 
eral and  It  may  then  be  cut  just  as  living 
wood  samples  are  preserved  for  microscopic 
study. 

Most  of  the  foliage  associated  with 
the  petrified  stumps  is  suggestive  of  the 
coastal  redwood  of  California — Sequoia 
sempervirens.  However,  since  it  differs 
some  from  the  living  species  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  fossil  wood  has  been  named 
Sequoioxylon  pearsallii  and  the  fossil 
foliage  Sequoia  afitois. 


Other  trees  represented  by  fossil  wood 
and  leaves  found  here  are  pine  and  sev- 
eral deciduous  species  such  as  walnut, 
beech,  willow,  oak  and  maple. 

Ranking  below  the  fossil  insects  and 
leaves  in  numbers  of  specimens  found 
here  are  thin-shelled  mollusks  and  f  resh- 
water  fishes.  As  many  as  eight  species 
and  four  genera  of  the  latter  have  been 
found.  Several  bird  feathers  and  a  few 
bird  carcasses  have  been  found. 

Sufficient  samples  of  insect  life  have 
been  already  collected  to  suggest  that 
few  new  species  are  likely  to  be  found. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  not  to  antici- 
pate discoverj-  of  fragmentary  remains, 
at  least,  of  undescribed  genera  of  birds, 
snakes,  rodents,  fish,  and  other  small 
vertebrates,  which  may  have  Inhabited 
the  Oligocene  uplands — the  sources  of 
streams  which  laid  down  the  plains  for- 
mations to  the  east  which  are  so  rich  in 
large  Oligocene  mammal  fossils. 

During  the  Oligocene  epoch,  the  Flo- 
rissant upland  surely  was  populated  by 
many  of  the  same  great  beasts  whose 
fossil  bones  are  found  in  abundance  at 
Badlands  National  Monument  and  other 
noted  sites  of  this  age  in  the  plains  to 
the  east.  Conditions  simply  were  unfa- 
vorable for  preservation  of  carcasses  of 
such  of  these  creatures  as  may  have 
died  near  the  lake.  However,  fossils  of  an 
ancient  opossum — Peratherium — and 
parts  of  an  oreodont  and  a  primitive 
horse  have  been  found  in  the  beds. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
respond  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Riv- 
ers >  .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Membei-s  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

I  Boll  No.  137) 


Arends 

Ashbroob 

Ashley 

Baring 

Berry 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Carev 

Clark 

Clay 

Conte 

Corman 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 


Foley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gibbons 

Gubser 

Harsha 

Hull 

Ichord 

Kirwan 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCloskey 

McCullorh 

MallUard 

Martin 

Mikva 

Ottir.ger 

Patman 


Powell 
Preyer.  NO. 

Purcell 

Ranck 

Reld  N.T. 

Riegle 

Rosenthal 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stuckey 

Tail 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Wh  alley 

WidnaU 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  377  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FLORISSANT      FOSSIL      BEDS      NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT,  COLO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  was  suggested,  the 
question  had  been  raised  concerning  the 
value  of  land  which  would  be  purchased 
under  this  bill.  That  land  has  been  used, 
except  for  a  small  area,  for  grazing,  until 
recently,  and  it  had  the  value  of  other 
prazing  lands.  Then  suddenly  a  devel- 
oper bought  the  land,  drew  up  the  plans 
for  residential  development,  for  streets 
and  utilities  and  all  the  rest  that  is 
necessary  in  a  residential  area,  and 
brought  in  bulldozers.  Immediately  that 
pastureland  became  residential  land. 

The  people  of  this  area,  in  an  attempt 
to  save  the  primary  value,  got  an  injunc- 
tion to  stop  development.  That  injunc- 
tion has  now  lapsed.  The  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  House  today  so  that  we  might 
stop  any  further  action  in  this  area 
which  might  destroy  the  real  value. 

About  $2.5  million  in  this  bill  is  for 
development.  That  cost  can  be  post- 
poned. The  urgent  thing  now  is  to  pur- 
chase .this  land. 

Every  .jingle  member  of  the  committee 
resents  the  escalation  in  value  of  lands 
which  are  projected  for  park  purposes 
or  for  preservation  just  as  much  as  any 
Member  who  is  not  on  this  committee, 
but  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  as  soon  as  any 
area  is  suggested  for  inclusion  in  any 
kind  of  preservation,  the  value  sky- 
rockets. It  happens  almost  without  ex- 
ception. As  long  as  this  land  was  used 
for  pastureland.  the  values  were  not 
destroyed,  because  there  is  an  over- 
burden over  the  fossils  and  the  other 
things  we  want  to  save.  But  when  the 
bulldozer  comes  in.  that  is  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  What  will  be  the 
situation  when  6,000  acres  are  taken 
off  the  tax  rolls  in  this  country?  Will  the 
coimty  commissioners  of  this  county  in 
Colorado  be  in  asking  for  impacted 
school  aid  and  other  aid  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in   taxes  from  that  land? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  can  respond  directly  to 
the  gentleman  in  this  fashion.  The 
county  board  and  all  other  local  govern- 
mental subdivisions  are  highly  in  favor 
of  this  protection  and  of  taking  this  land 
off  the  tax  rolls.  It  is  felt  there  wiU  be 
sufficient  economic  development  asso- 
ciated with  the  visitation  of  the  area  to 
more  than  pay  for  the  removal  of  these 
lands  from  the  tax  rolls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  county  turning  over  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  land  with- 
out $1,165,000  being  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  acquisition 
of  it.  Is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  repeat  that  the  lo- 
cal governmental  subdivisions  are  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangement  so  far  as  the 
taxes  and  finances  are  concerned,  and  I 
have  tried  to  explain  why  the  land  is  as 
high  priced  as  it  is. 

At  this  point  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  iMr.  Evans)  for  a 
further  explanation  as  to  why  the  land 
value  is-so  high. 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in  my  district,  and 
it  is  in  the  area  of  the  old  gold  mining 
fields  of  Cripple  Creek  and  Victor. 

I  can  infoi-m  the  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  that  it  is  a  depressed  area  and  has 
been  for  many  years.  The  number  of 
children  here  Is  very  small.  Economic 
development  has  been  almost  at  a  stand- 
still since  gold  mining  became  uneco- 
nomical. 

The  county  commissioners  and  the 
members  of  the  city  council  from  the 
town  in  Florissant,  which  is  very  near, 
all  are  in  agreement  that  this  really  must 
be  done. 

This  is  not  so  much  for  what  it  will 
or  will  not  do  economically  for  the  area, 
but  more  out  of  the  desperate  hope  that 
this  area  can  be  preserved.  In  fact,  I 
believe  there  is  only  one  other  place  in 
the  world  we  know  about  which  has  fos- 
sil collections  such  as  this  which  might 
be  preserved  for  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  the  very  brief  let- 
ter from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  says  absolutely  nothing.  What  Is 
the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  respect  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
this  project? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
apparently  abides  by  its  statement  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  report  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment; that  they  would  not  make  any 
further  statement  regarding  the  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  letter  says: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  doefe  not  plan 
to  submit  separate* views  to  the  committee 
on  H.R  5953.  and  ft-R.  6223.  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  ...  of  this  monument. 

And  that  is  just  about  all  of  it.  What 
is  its  position? 

Mr.  KYL.  Again  I  would  have  to  say 
that  the  only  response  we  have  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the 
favorable  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ordinarily  that  is  stated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  its  letter 
which  accompanies  the  report,  but  It  is 
not  stated  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  have  much  preferred 
to  have  the  letter  stating  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  it 
was  not  fori;hcoming. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
be  suddenly  informed  that  the  picture 
of  Federal  participation  in  this  project 
has  changed,  as  it  was  In  the  Padre  Is- 
land business  and  some  other  similar 
deals  that  have  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  say  again,  I  share 
the  gentleman's  hope,  and  I  can  tell  him 
every  member  of  the  committee  will  try 
to  see  that  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know.  The  committee 
tried  to  see  that  would  not  happen  on 
the  Padre  Island  deal,  but  it  did. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  case  of  the  Padre 
Island  project,  the  land  owners  requested 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  when 
they   went   through  condemnation   the 


jury  decided  the   land  was  worth   far 
more  than  the  owners  said  it  was  worth. 

I  just  want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes 
more  to  explain  why  we  want  to  save 
this  spot. 

There  is  only  one  other  spot  in  the 
world  similar  to  this.  It  is  very  important 
scientifically  from  a  geologic  standpoint. 

Here  one  can  see  what  happened  in 
the  Western  United  States  as  it  was 
formed.  Until  about  60  million  years  ago 
in  the  upper  cretaceous  period  this  whole 
area  was  covered  by  an  Inland  sea.  Fol- 
lowing the  period  when  the  sea  receded 
we  had  the  general  upheaval  in  the  area 
which  created  the  early  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  the  area.  Then  for  perhaps  10 
million  years  the  hills  were  worn  down, 
great  plains  were  developed,  and  the  area 
probably  was.  at  the  time  our  story  of 
the  fossils  begins,  an  area  much  like  we 
have  in  the  Ozarks  today. 

Now.  it  was  at  this  time  that  there  was 
an  ecology  in  this  particular  area  around 
the  lake  which  had  cast  a  number  of 
living  specimens.  There  have  been  60,000 
separate  specimens  cataloged  from  this 
area.  These  are  entomological  and  bo- 
tanical, and  mammalia  are  there. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  with  the  pyro- 
clastic  conditions,  the  volcanic  eruptions, 
there  was  here  preserved  for  all  time, 
almost  as  though  it  had  been  canned 
up  for  30  million  years,  this  entire  area. 
We  have  the  whole  ecology  sealed  off  and, 
because  almost  all  of  the  specimens  lo- 
cated here  still  exist  almost  in  the  same 
form,  it  is  possible  for  scientists  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  climate  and  ecology 
existed  here.  So,  from  a  geological  stand- 
point, from  an  entomological  standpoint, 
a  botanical  and  paleological  standpoint, 
this  is  a  most  significant  scientific  area 
for  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  imderstand  that  a 
real  estate  developer  has  moved  on  some 
part  of  the  tract  which  is  proposed  to 
be  taken  over? 

Mr.  KYL.  Your  understanding  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  far  is  this  from  a 
populated  center? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  relay  this  question 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
Evans),  who  wUl  be  able  to  tell  you  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  It  is  about  35 
miles  from  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  west  and  northwest,  in  a  moun- 
tainous area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  cause  people 
to  travel  35  miles  over  mountainous  ter- 
rain to  work  in  Colorado  Springs  and 
live  in  this  place? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Again,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  area  of  Colorado  Springs  is  the 
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sixth  or  the  seventh  fastest  growing  area 
in  the  entire  United  States.  It  has  had, 
since  its  early  develoEwnent  in  the  1850's 
and  1860's,  a  wide  naUonal  reputation 
not  only  as  a  health  center,  but  these 
areas  of  which  I  am  speaking  and  the 
areas  mined  for  gold  where  some  of  the 
most  historical  spots  and  some  of  the 
most  popularly  visited  spots  in  the  entire 
United  States  exist.  There  is  traffic  in 
there  now,  I  am  proud  to  Inform  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  Has  the  real  estate  devel- 
oper started  a  residential  development 
in  this  area  in  order  to  push  up  land 
prices  on  the  Federal  Government?  Is 
that  the  story?  I  cannot  beheve  that  peo- 
ple from  Colorado  Springs  would  drive 
35  miles  over  the  high  mountains  when 
there  must  be  land  subject  to  residential 
development  much  closer  to  Colorado 
Springs.  . 

Mr.  KYL.  First  of  all.  let  me  respond 
to  the  gentleman  in  this  way.  In  specify- 
ing the  values  of  this  area  I  did  not 
speak  of  the  recreation,  which  is  of  value, 
and  also  of  the  beauty  of  the  area.  Tliis 
is  a  very  beautiful  area.  It  is  an  attrac- 
tive area.  There,  as  in  Washington,  DC, 
New  York  City,  or  Waterloo,  Iowa,  peo- 
ple like  to  move  from  the  city  out  to  the 
country,  to  a  beautiful  spot.  It  is  an 
ideal  residential  area.  And  35  miles  to- 
day is  not  a  great  distance  to  travel  to 
work. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 
that  we  have  a  very  large  number  of 
mountains    in    the    State    of    Colorado 
where  people  are  anxious  and  glad  to 
come  and  have  either  summer  homes 
or  have  built  permanent  residences.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  pointed 
out,  we  have  had  a  tremendous  amount 
of   growth   and   development   in   those 
mountains.  It  is  not  unusual  that  areas 
of  this  type  should  be  developed,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  the  people  that 
the  States  recognized — and,  of  course, 
they  knew  they  were  there— were  glad  to 
build  homes  there.  This  area  was  used 
by  scientists  and  determined  these  beds 
be  preserved.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
these  beds  would  be  destroyed  if  we  did 
not  take  action  today. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  further  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  question  by 
saying  that  I  am  not  going  to  claim  that 
the  owner  of  this  land  projected  the  de- 
velopment so  that  he  could  peg  the 
prices,  because  it  is  quite  obvioiis  that 
if  he  went  ahead  with  his  whole  devel- 
opment plans,  he  would  reap  greater 
profit  than  if  he  simply  held  that  land 
for  the  Government.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  would  have  to  repeat  to  my  col- 
league that  every  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  buy  anything  any- 
where in  the  country  the  value  of  that 
land  almost  without  exception  escalates 
immediately  and  unreasonably. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
msm  for  yielding. 

With  respect  to  the  evaluation,  as  I 
read  S.  912.  it  does  provide  that  the  land 
may  be  acquired  by  condemnation 
thi-ough  court  procedures  and  as  no 
doubt  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  knows  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  know,  when  you  condemn  land 
the  value  of  that  land  is  determined  by 
a  jury  based  upon  expert  testimony  as 
to  wliat  the  reasonable  value  of  that 
particular  property  is.  So,  I  would  point 
out  that  whUe  the  authorization  does, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  says,  pro- 
vide for  an  authorization  of,  I  think, 
$1,165,000,  the  actual  evaluation  per  acre 
will  be  determined  in  a  court  of  law,  if 
it  is  not  handled  through  private  nego- 
tiations. ,  ,j  ..      , 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes  to  the  gentleman   from  Colorado 

(Mr.  BROTZMAN). 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  bill  which  will  prevent 
the  destruction  of  one  of  America's  great 
natural  treasures. 

The  Florissant  fossil  beds  located  near 
Pikes  Peak  in  Colorado  are  considered 
one  of  the  world's  largest  and  richest 
deposits  of  terrestrial  fossUs.  They  have 
yielded  more  preserved  specimens  of 
Oligocene  period  life — age  of  mammals. 
Tertiary — than  any  fossil  beds  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baltic 
Amber  site  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Researchers  from  aroimd  the  world 
have  been  studyiiig  the  i?lorissant  since 
its  discovery  in  1877.  Teams  from  the 
British  Museum,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  University  of 
CaUfornia.  Princeton  University,  and 
many  others  have  worked  here  and  un- 
covered 114  prehistoric  plant  species  and 
over  900  species  of  insects. 

The  fossil-bearing  shales  range  in 
thickness  from  50  feet  to  a  fragile  32d 
of  an  inch.  They  contain  examples  of 
the  whole  range  of  plant  life  from  micro- 
scopic pollen  specimens  to  massive  petri- 
fied redwood  stumps  up  to  10  feet  in 
diameter. 

But  ironically  even  though  this  price- 
less window  into  the  Oligocene  period 
has  lain  undisturbed  for  34  million  years 
now.  its  destruction  could  come  this  very 
afternoon. 

Florissant  Is  located  only  35  miles  west 
of  Colorado  Springs,  a  major  city  which 
is  enjoying  the  greatest  building  boom  in 
Its  history.  The  fossil  beds  lie  on  private 
land,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  proposed 
monument  is  slated  for  immediate  sub- 
division. 

Early  in  July  a  coalition  of  citizen 
groups,  fighting  to  preserve  Florissant, 
won  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  a  major  Colorado  Springs  de- 
veloper which  plans  to  build  A-frame 
vacation  cabins  on  the  site,  prompting 
the  remark  "to  build  A-frames  on  this 
singular,  national  resource  would  be  like 
wrapping  fish  in  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls." 
That  order  has  expired  and  the  builder 
has  announced  plans  to  bulldoze  his  ac- 
cess road  through  the  fossil  beds  today. 
In  light  of  the  clear  and  present  danger 
to  this  tmique  open-air  museimi,  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  at  the  direc- 


tion of  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
AsPiNALL)  agreed  to  seek  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  to  bring  this  bill.  S.  912,  to 
create  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  before  the  House. 

The  bill  would  preserve  6,000  acres 
which  contain  each  of  the  significant 
types  of  fossilization  in  its  natural 
setting.  It  would  encompass  the  southern 
arm  of  the  Florissant  lake  which  is  rela- 
tively undamaged  by  erosion  and  curio 
seekers.  It  provides  only  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  development  expenses,  and 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3,727,000 
for  this  purpose.  Developments  planned 
by  the  National  Park  Service  include  a 
visitor's  center  containing  a  museum  and 
administrative  offices;  interpretive  traUs, 
and  wayside  exhibits  detailing  the  area's 
scientific  history.  . 

As  my  coUeagues  may  recall,  a  smxUar 
bUl  was  passed  by  the  House  late  in  tlie 
last  Congress  but  failed  to  pass  the  Sen- 
ate due  to  adjournment.  This  year  the 
Senate  held  field  hearings  In  Colorado 
Springs  and  quickly  passed  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

This  bill  has  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Department  of  Interior,  Colorado 
County,  and  SUte  officials,  citizen  con- 
servation groups,  members  of  the  scien- 
tific community  led  by  Dr.  Bettie  WUlard 
and  Dr.  Estella  Leopold,  and  literally 
thousands  of  concerned  individuals,  indi- 
cating. I  think,  how  the  American  people, 
as  a  group,  feel  about  Florissant. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  a  national  treas- 
ure. Preserving  the  Florisszint  today  will 
be  relatively  easy,  but  even  24  hours  from 
now  it  may  be  futile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  use  all  of  my 
time  except  to  sum  up  the  argument  this 

way: 

I  can  say  with  reference  to  this  prop- 
ertv.  No.  1,  that  It  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  scientific  worid  believes 
there  Is  a  great  need  to  preserve  this  par- 
ticular resource.  That  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  upon  two 
occasions,  because  we  have  passed  this 
bill  In,  roughly,  this  form  at  the  last 
session. 

Second,  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  has  carefully 
articulated  the  sense  of  urgency  con- 
fronting us  today  and  that  is  If  we  do 
not  act  upon  this  particular  occasion 
then  of  course,  the  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  will  expire  and  the  developer 
win  be  free  to  proceed. 

So.  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  care- 
fuUy'the  merits  of  this  particular  bill  and 
I  would  ask  for  your  support  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  scientific  Involvement  but 
also  because  I  think  that  you  and  your 
constituents  across  this  country  will  en- 
joy seeing  this  rich  treasure  trove. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
legislation,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  <  Mr.  Taylor  I. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  912  and 
a  companion  House  bill  Introduced  by 
our  colleague  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Evans > 
are  comparable  to  legislation  which  the 
House  passed  last  year  but  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  Senate.  Of  course,  this  year  the 
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Senate  has  passed  S.  912,  which  is  before 
us. 

Last  year  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affa'.rs  and  the 
House  passed  a  bill  which  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  1,000  acres  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  monument.  Members  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  and  members  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  were  con- 
vinced this  year  that  the  full  6,000  acres 
should  be  preserved.  The  evidence  was 
much  stronger,  showing  a  need  for  the 
full  amoimt.  In  fact,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  6.000  acre  figure  is  a  com- 
promise, as  there  are  12,000  acres  in 
the  entire  Florissant  area.  It  also  was 
pointed  out  that  a  reduction  in  the 
acreage  would  provide  only  small  savings, 
as  the  major  cost  is  development.  All  wit- 
nesses who  knew  the  area,  including 
Congressmen— and  this  bill  has  biparti- 
san support — and  including  scientists 
and  representatives  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  emphasized  that  it  is  better  to 
acquire Ihe  6.000  acres  now  and  postpone 
development  until  later  but  that  we 
should  get  the  land  now. 

Last  year  we  had  doubts  that  the  area 
which  had  been  preserved  as  grazing 
land  so  long  with  the  valuable  fossil  de- 
posits just  below  the  surface  was  really 
threatened  by  destruction  from  home- 
builders,  but  a  new  peril  has  arisen.  A 
contract  was  recorded  recently  for  the 
sale  of  1.800  acres,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  area  proposed,  for  summer  homes. 
The  developers  started  moving  in  bull- 
dozers for  the  digging  of  roads  and  the 
grading  of  building  foundations  which 
would  destroy  the  fossil  deposits  in  the 
areas  disturbed.  Local  citizens  tried  to 
stop  the  developers  by  persuasion.  When 
this  failed,  they  went  to  court  and  se- 
cured an  injunction  which  stopped  them 
imtil  July  28.  1969.  The  injunction  was 
based  on  the  seneral  welfare  clause  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  was  thin 
ice  even  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  injunction 
has  been  dismissed,  so  it  is  imperative 
that  we  act  now  and  take  now  all  of 
the  land  needed  for  this  monument. 

Almost  all  of  the  fossil  butterflies  now 
found  in  museums  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere come  from  the  property  which 
we  seek  now  to  preserve.  We  must  mider- 
stand  that  this  area  has  scientific  values 
not  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment, the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park, 
and  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Mon- 
lunent  have  other  distinctive  scientific 
and  geologic  values  which  are  not  dupli- 
cated at  the  Florissant  site.  Like  those 
areas,  the  Florissant  National  Monu- 
ment, if  it  is  established,  could  become  a 
natural  museum  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people  for  all  time. 

This  area,  if  authorized,  will  not  be  a 
typical  recreation  area.  Like  comparable 
areas,  it  will  be  administered  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  its  scientific  values. 

The  area  is  unique.  For  the  most  part, 
it  consists  of  a  significant  part  of  a  pre- 
historic lakebed.  In  it,  deposited  between 
thin  layers  of  shale,  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  fragile,  fossUized  insects,  leaves, 


and  related  objects  of  scientific  value. 
Among  scientists,  the  area  is  famous,  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  as  the  richest  fossil 
deposit  of  its  kind  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  second  most  important 
one  in  the  world. 

Let  me  summarize  a  paragraph  from 
the  testimony:  At  Florissant  we  can  be 
transported  back  in  time  36  million  years 
before  the  advent  of  man  on  this  earth. 
Florissant  Lake  shales  were  formed  by 
numerous  violent  eruptions  of  a  nearby 
volcano  that  rained  fine  ash  over  the 
countryside.  This  ash  fell  in  a  large  lake 
dammed  by  earlier  lava  flows  from  the 
valcano.  As  it  fell  it  sieved  the  air  and 
water  with  insects,  animals,  and  plants 
that  were  living  in  the  region  of  Colorado 
34  to  38  million  years  ago. 

The  committee  amendment  strikes  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserts  new 
language  reflecting  the  amendments 
which  the  committee  felt  appropriate. 
For  the  most  part,  the  amendments  are 
technical  and  not  substantive  in  nature. 
One  difference  between  S.  912,  as  re- 
ported, and  S.  912,  as  approved  by  the 
other  body,  involves  the  tenninology 
stating  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 
Two  other  differences  delete  provisions 
which  were  unnecessary  in  light  of  ex- 
isting general  authority  already  avail- 
able. And,  finally,  the  last  difference 
merely  corrects  a  typographical  error. 

I  say  again  this  area  is  distinctive, 
unique,  and  valuable,  and  it  is  important 
that  we  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado 'Mr.  Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  is  very  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  the  Members.  The  thing 
that  highlights  the  question  before  us 
today  is  the  fact  that  what  has  been 
feared  for  years,  and  yet  has  not  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  Is  about  to  happen,  and 
it  is  imminent. 

A  developer's  contract  of  purchase  is 
on  record  in  this  county.  Conversations 
have  taken  place  between  several  people, 
hoping  to  preserve  the  area  with  the  de- 
velopers. As  a  result  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  developers, 
as  to  whether  they  would  stay  action 
until  Congress  could  work  its  will,  inter- 
ested people  then  filed  an  action  in  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Denver,  and  it 
is  now  before  the  U.S.  circuit  court,  for 
a  temporary  restraining  order  in  order 
to  stay  development  and  permit  Congress 
to  work  Its  will.  • 

We  came  before  the  Congress  the  last 
time  thinking  that  this  was  about  to 
happen,  and  this  year  it  has  happened. 
Unless  the  Congress  acts  this  year,  and 
acts  quickly,  to  retain  this  valuable  area, 
it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  place  has  been 
known  for  over  100  years  through  the 
early  scientific  investigations  on  the  part 
of  Peale  in  1877,  Scudder  in  1879,  Car- 
penter in  1916,  Cockerill  in  1900,  and 
MacGinitie  in  1936,  and  we  have  been  in- 
deed fortunate  that  someone  has  not 
come  in  and  destroyed  this  area  earlier. 

I  would  urge  you  to  pass  this  bill,  so 
that  we  can  then  get  the  Senate  to  agree 


on  the  few  amendments  we  have  here 
suggested. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  what  I  think  are  two  of  the 
most  graphic  descriptions  of  what  we 
have  on  the  Florissant  beds  of  fossils. 

The  first  is  the  description  by  the  na- 
tional areas  committee  of  the  University 
of  Colorado,  which  described  this  area  as 
follows : 

The  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  are  the  Pom- 
peii of  the  Oligocene  epoch.  The  life  and 
times  of  the  period  25  to  40  million  years  ago 
were  trapped  and  preserved  here  by  volcanic 
ash  in  the  same  way  that  life  at  Pompeii 
was  frozen  In  place  by  volcanics  from  Mount 
Vesuvius. 

Another  description,  which  I  also  think 
is  fitting,  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  just 
exactly  what  we  have  here  in  terms  of 
reserving  for  future  scientific  study  of 
this  world  and  it  is  contained  in  a  com- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Beatrice  Willard,  a 
doctor  and  professor  of  plant  ecology, 
when  she  described  the  area  as  follows: 

This  makes  the  Florissant  Beds  compa- 
rable in  the  record  of  life  on  this  planet  to 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  of  biblical  fame,  the 
Rosetta  Stone  that  unlocked  the  secrets  of 
ancient  Egyptian  civilization,  and  the  Gut- 
tenberg  Bible  that  records  the  first  western 
printing. 

Gentlemen,  the  time  is  late.  It  is  now 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  in  fact,  no 
matter  what  we  do  today,  we  will  have 
acted  in  time  to  preserve  this  area. 

I  hope  you  will  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  iMr.  Rogers;. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  S.  912. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  approved  promptly.  If  it 
is  not,  then  we  run  the  danger  of  losing 
some  of  the  florissant  fossil  beds  that 
have  been  in  the  State  of  Colorado  for 
centuries. 

We  believe  this  legislation  will  help  to 
preserve  at  least  6,000  acres  of  land  and 
will  be  used  for  scientific  purposes  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Kluczynski  > . 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kluczyn- 
ski was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  many  Members,  as  well  as  House 
staff  people  concerned,  and  others,  have 
been  in  touch  with  me  personally,  and 
with  other  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  House  Restaurant  Operations, 
regarding  the  action  the  select  commit- 
tee plans  to  take  and  the  procedures  it 
will  follow. 

I  am  taking  these  few  minutes  to  give 
this  brief  report  so  that  everyone  will 
know  what  the  select  committee  has  in 
mind. 

We  have  met  and  discussed  several  of 
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the  matters  already  before  us,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  for  us  to  use  the 
period  of  the  forthcoming  recess  to  re- 
view the  information  we  have  now  col- 
lected, and  to  set  up  an  office  through 
which  the  work  of  the  committee  can 
be  handled.  I  am  sure  everyone  recognizes 
that  those  of  us  on  the  select  committee 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  handle  all  of 
these  meetings,  telephone  calls,  and  so 
on  individually  through  our  own  offices 
along  with  all  of  our  standing  respon- 
sibilities. 

We  plan,  then,  when  the  recess  is  over, 
to  start  meeting  with  Members  who  have 
recoirunendations  for  us,  and  with 
restaurant  employees  who  have  recom- 
mendations or  complaints,  or  both,  and 
with  the  present  management.  There 
will  be  ample  advance  notice  when  the 
select  committee  is  ready  to  schedule 
these  meetings,  and  out  of  them  will,  of 
course,  develop  the  recommendations  the 
select  committee  will  make  on  res- 
taurant policies  and  procedures. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  912, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Where  any  full-time  trainee  has  more  than 
two  dependent*  and  Is  not  eligible  to  receive 
additional  compensation  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 315  or  section  355  (whichever  is  ap- 
plicable) of  thU  title,  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance prescribed  In  column  IV  of  the  fore- 
going table  shall  be  Increased  by  an  addi- 
tional $6  per  month  for  each  dependent  in 
excess  of  two," 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  34  of  tlUe  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  In  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1677(b)  "$130"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$165"; 

(b)  the  table  contained  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  1682(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"Column  I      Column  II 


Column 
III 


Column 
IV 


Column  V 


Type  ot 
program 


Node-       Onede-      Two  de-      More  than 
pendents     pendent     pendents       two  de- 
•^  pendents 


Institutional: 
Full  time.. 
Three- 
quarter 
time.  -  - 
Halt  time. 
Cooperative. 


i\ib 


121 

78 

133 


$197 


147 
% 
159 


$222 


170 
109 
184 


Tlie  amount 
in  column 
IV,  plus 
the  fol- 
lowing 
lor  each 
dependent 
in  etcess 
of  two: 

$13 


INCREASED  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER  VA  EDUCATION  LAW 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <H.R.  11959),  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34.  and  35  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  increase  the  rates  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  educational  as- 
sistance, and  special  training  allowance 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  un- 
der such  chapters,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   11959 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1504(b)  of  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee Is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  11, 
III,  or  IV  (whichever  Is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  as 
specified  In  column  I: 


(c)  by  deleting  In  section  1682(b)   "$130" 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol  ■$165"; 

(d)  by    deleting    in    section     1682(c)(2) 
"$130"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$165"; 

(e)  the  table  contained  in  section  1682(d) 
(2)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  i 

Column 

Column 

Column 

Column  V 

II 
Node- 

III 

IV 

Two 

One 

More  than 

Basis 

pend- 

depend- 

depend- 

two de- 

ents 

ent 

ents 

pendents 

The  amount 
in  Column 
IV.  plus 
the 

following 
lor  each 
depend- 
ent in 
e»ess  of 
two: 

"Column  I 


Column 
II 


Column 
III 


Column 
IV 


Type  of  training 


No  de-     One  de-  Two  or 

pendents     pendent      more  de- 
pendents 


Institutional: 

Full-time J12J 

Thfee  quarters  time 92 

Hall  time 63 

Instilutional  on-larm,  ap- 
prentice or  other  on-job 
training:  Full  time 109 


$173 
127 
86 


lU 


$201 
150 
98 


17J 


Fulltime »1|3       J1S9       JIM  $9 

Three-quarter  time...         96         116         134  6 

Hall-lime 64  77  9U  *•   • 

(f)   the  table  contained  In  section  1683(b) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Two  or 

Node-      Onede-      more  de- 

"Periods  of  training      pendents     pendent     pendents 

First  6  months J102  »11*  »{" 

Second  6  months 76  89           lu^ 

Third  6  months ='  o'             '" 

Fourth  and  any  succeeding  ,    .. 

6  month  periods "  •>''            ^'• 

SEC.  3.  Section  1684(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  in  paragraph  (2)  im- 
mediately after  the  semicolon  the  word 
"and"; 

(b)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 


paragraph   (3)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

";  and";  and  ^    ^^         ,    ♦»,. 

(c)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

••(4)  an  academic  high  school  course  re- 
quiring Sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  a 
minimum  of  four  units  per  year  is  required. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a  unit  is 
defined  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-slxty-mlnute  hours  or  their  equiva- 
lent of  study  in  any  subject  In  one  year. ' 

Sec  4.  Chapter  35  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  amending  section  1732(a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

■•(a)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  consisting  of 
institutional  courses  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  (1)  $165  per  month  U  pursued 
on  a  full-time  basis,  (2)  $121  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  three-quarters  time  basis,  and 
(3)  $76  per  month  if  pursued  on  a  half-time 

b&sls  " 

(b)  by  deleting  in  section  1732(b)  "$105" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$133";   and 

(c)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  Is  enrolled 
in  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $165  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $50  per  calendar  month 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $50  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  persons  period  of  entitlement 
reduced  by  one  day  for  each  $5  30  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance." 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obje'ti-n.  a  second  will  be  coasidered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

GENERAL    LE.WE    TO    E.XTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  the  House  is  now  considering. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  increases  the  rates  of  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  for  veterans 
eligible  under  chapters  31,  34.  and  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Chapter  31  applies  to  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  in  the  form  of  voca- 
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tional  rehabilitation  which  was  first  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  16  of  the  78th  Con- 
gress, enacted  in  1943,  and  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  several  GI  bills  of 
rights  which  have  been  enacted  since 
that  time. 

Chapter  34  applies  to  the  veterans  of 
service  date  on  or  after  January  1,  1955, 
and  chapter  35  applies  to  the  so-called 
war  orphans,  which  provides  educational 
assistance  to  children  of  all  individuals 
who  lost  their  lives  from  service-con- 
nected causes  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  through  the 
present  conflict,  as  well  as  the  children 
of  totally  disabled  veterans  of  that  pe- 


riod and  the  wives  of  totally  disabled 
veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  who 
died  of  service-connected  disabilities. 

Since,  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
education,  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
supplies,  and  equipment  are  paid  by  the 
VA,  the  rates  shown  for  chapter  31  are 
in  reality  subsistence  rates  which  have 
not  been  increased"  since  1965 — Public 
Law  89-137.  Therefore,  the  rates  are  in- 
creased by  15  percent  because  of  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living.  Chapters  34  and  35  are 
increased  27  percent  to  meet  rising  edu- 
cation costs. 

The  specific  rates  of  increase  are 
shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 


CHAPTER  31-SEC.  1504(b)— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


Present  law 

H.R.  11959 

Cot.  I 

Col   II 

Col.  Ill 

1  de- 
pendent 

Col.  IV 

Col.  II 

CoL  III 

Col.  IV 

Type  of  training 

Node- 
pendents 

2  or  more 
dependents 

Node- 
pendents 

1  de- 
pendent 

2  or  more 
dependents 

InstttutMMl: 

Full-time 

$110 

eo 

55 
95 

1150 

110 

75 

125 

$175 
130 
85 

150 

$127 
92 
63 

109 

JI73 
127 
86 

144 

$201 

'4-time 

1  -time 

150 
98 

Institutional  on-larin  apprentice  or  other  on-job 
training :  Full  time 

173 

Note:  Rate  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of  2:  Present  law  55;  H.R.  11959.  $6. 

CHAPTER  34-SEC.  1682(a)— INSTITUTIONAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING 


Present  law 

H.R 

.11959 

Col.l 

Col.  II 

Col.  Ill 

Col.  IV 

2  de- 
pendents 

Col.  V 

Col.  II 

Col.  Ill 

Col.  IV 

Col.  V 

Type  of  program 

Node- 
pendents 

1  de- 
pendent 

More  than  2 
dependents 

Node- 
pendents 

1  de- 
pendent 

2  de- 
pendents 

More  than  2 
dependents 

The  amount 
in  col.  IV. 
plus  the 
followinR  tor 
each  depend- 
ent in  excess 
of  2: 

The  amount 
in  col.  IV, 
plus  the 
following  for 
each  depend- 
ent in  excess 
of  2; 

Institutional: 

Full  time 

$130 

$155 
115 
75 
125 

$175 
135 
85 
145 

$10 
7 
5 

7 

$165 

121 

78 

133 

$197 
147 
96 
159 

$222 
170 
109 
184 

$13 

'i  time 

'  ,  time 

95 
60 

9 
7 

Cooperative 

105 

9 

CHAPTER  34— SEC.  1682(dX2)— FARM  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING 


Present  law 


H.R.  11959 


Col.l 


Col.  II       Col.  Ill        CoL  IV 


Col.  V 


Colli        CoL  III        Col.  IV 


Col.V 


Basis 


Node- 
pendents 


1  de-  2  de- 

pendent   pendents 


More  than  2        No  de- 
dependents    pendents 


1  de-         2  de- 
pendent   pendents 


More  than  2 
dependents 


The  amount 
in  col.  IV, 
plus  the 
following  for 
each  depend- 
ent in  excess 
of  2: 


The  amount 
in  col.  IV, 
plus  the 
following  for 
each  depend- 
ent in  excess 
of  2: 


Fulltime $105  $125  $145 

54  time 75  90  105 

Jitime 50  60  70 


$7  $133 

5  96 

3  64 


$159 
116 
77 


$184 
134 
90 


$9 
6 
4 


CHAPTER  34— SEC.  1683(b)— APPRENTICESHIP  OR  OTHER  ON-JOB  TRAINING 


Present  law 

H.R.  11959 

Periods  ot  training 

Node- 
pendents 

1  de- 
pendent 

2  or  more 
dependents 

No  de- 
pendents 

1  de- 
pendent 

2  or  more 
dependents 

1st  6  months      _ - 

$80 

$90 

70 
50 
30 

$100 
80 
60 
40 

$102 
76 
51 
25 

$iu 

89 
64 
38 

$127 

2d  6  months 

3d  6  months 

4Ui  and  any  succeeding  e-month  periods 

60 
40 
20 

102 
76 

51 

CHAPTER  34— OTHER  PROVISIONS 


Present  law       H.R.  11959 


Flight  training— sec.  1677(b)... 
Active  duty:  less  than  )^-time 

training— sec   1682(b).. 

Correspondence  courses— sec. 

1682(cX2).... 


$130 

$16'j 

1-30 

165 

130 

165 

CHAPTER  35— OTHER  PROVISIONS-SEC.  I732(a)-WAR 
ORPHANS,  WIDOWS,  AND  WIVES  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 


Full  time 

^i-time - 

.'.-time - 

Institutional-business  courses— sec 

1732(b) 

Special  restorative  training— sec. 

1742(a) 


$130 
95 
60 

105 

130 


$165 

121 
75 

133 

165 


Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 1684(a)  of  title  38  in  order  to  de- 
fine the  measurement  of  an  academic 
high  school  course.  The  full  course  re- 
quiring 16  units  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of 
four  units  per  yeai  is  required.  The  def- 
inition of  a  unit  contained  in  the  bill  is 
identical  to  the  definition  of  a  Carnenrie 
imit  which  is  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment for  describing  the  secondary  school 
subject  matter  pattern  that  comprises 
the  entrance  requirements  of  a  college, 
defined  originally  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing: Assimiing  16  units  of  work  in  a  4- 
year  secondary  school  pattern,  the  Car- 
negie unit  represents  a  year's  study  in 
any  subject — not  less  than  120  sixty- 
minute  hours  of  their  equivalent:  Thus 
secondary  schools  organized  on  any 
other  than  a  -^-year  basis  can  estimate 
their  work  in  terms  of  the  unit. 

Increases  provided  in  this  legislation 
reflect  the  sizable  increases  in  education 
costs  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
months  and  are  an  attempt  to  steer  a 
middle  and  reasonable  course  in  rela- 
tion to  proposals  contained  in  a  study 
prepared  in  the  executive  branch  in  May 
which  stated: 

Vietnam  veterans  receive  a  flat  allowance 
of  $130  a  month  while  attending  college. 
This  would  have  to  be  raised  to  $158  a 
month  to  give  the  veteran  the  same  amount 
relative  to  college  costs  as  the  Korean  vet- 
eran received.  It  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  $183  a  month  to  restore  the  post-World 
War  n  equivalent.  To  restore  the  relation 
with  average  hourly  earnings  of  a  veteran 
after  world  War  II  would  require  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $253. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  and  other 
pending  proposals  on  Jtme  25,  1969,  at 
which  time  all  the  testimony  received 
was  favorable  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  did  not 
take  a  position  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
but  after  pointing  out  that  the  President 
had  appointed  a  committee  on  the  Viet- 
nam veteran,  stated: 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  emphasized  before,  this 
Administration  is  concerned  about  aidihg 
returning  servicemen  In  readjusting  to  civil- 
ian life  and  in  seeing  that  all  of  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  college.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
a  major  concern  is  the  adequacy  of  the  pres- 
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ent  benefit  rates,  a  matter  which  will  re- 
ceive priority  In  the  study  to  be  conducted 
bv  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  Accordingly.  I  urge  that  your 
committee  defer  consideration  of  these  pend- 
ing bills  until  the  Presidents  Committee  ha* 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  Its  study  and 
submit  Its  recommendations. 

The  first-year  cost  of  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee  Is  $206,500,- 
000.  The  5-year  total  is  estimated  at 
$1,130,200,000. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Train- 
ing headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Brown*  ,  who  is  tlie  cospon- 
sor  of  the  legislation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today,  for  the  prompt  man- 
ner in  which  this  subcommittee  met  its 
responsibilities  in  reporting  this  meas- 
ure so  vital  to  the  thousands  of  our  re- 
tm-ning  veterans.  They  have  acted  with 
dispatch  and  have  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  various  proposals  which 
were  before  them. 

The  other  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  and  Training  are: 
Messrs.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski.  Walter  S. 
Baring,  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  Henry  Hel- 
STOSKi  Roman  C.  Pucinski.  Don  Ed- 
wards Edward  R.  Roybal,  Mrs.  Shirley 
Chisholm,  Messrs.  Seymour  Halpern, 
John  J  Duncan,  William  H.  Ayres,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Scott.  John  M.  Zwach.  and 
Robert  V.  Denney. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  tltis  subcommittee 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  asked  permission 
to  insert  pertinent  tables  bearing  on  the 
general  subject  matter  which  have  been 
obUined  from  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

B.\sic  Student  Charges.  Higher  Education. 
1966-67 
These  tables  present  daU  on  tuition  and 
required  fees  charged  students  in  under- 
graduate degree  credit  programs  of  Insutu- 
tions  of  higher  education  and  on  charges  to 
men  and  women  for  room  and  board.  Varia- 
tions are  shown  by  Institutional  level,  con- 
trol, and  by  students'  place  of  residence.  A 
comparison  of  the  1966-67  charges  is  made 
with  charges  in  1961-62  or  1964-65. 

In  this  analysis,  the  classification  by  level 
groups  institutions  Into:  (1)  Universities- 
institutions  which  stress   graduate   instruc- 


tion and  research,  confer  advanced  degrees 
and  have  at  least  two  professional  school, 
that  are  not  exclusively  technological  ( 2 ) 
other  4-year  institutions-Includes  libera 
arts  colleges,  teachers  colleges,  technological 
schools,  other  professional  schools,  and  (3) 
lunlor  colleges  and  Institutions  with  pro- 
grams of  at  least  2  but  less  than  4  years 
duration.  , 

The   classification   by   control   groups   in- 
stitutions   into    the    categories    public    and 

^'^ Resident  sfudenfs— Classifies  students  on 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  their  domiciles 
are  in  the  State  and  or  district  where  the 
institution  is  located  and  Is  thus  a  legal  resi- 
dent of  the  institution's  tax  district  for  pur- 
poses of  fee  assessment. 


The  data  on  student  charges  were  obtained 
primarily  from  respondents  In  the  Office  of 
Education's  annual  ■Higher  Education  Gen- 
eral information  Survey".  Completed  que^- 
Uonnalres  were  returned  by  about  75  percent 
of  the  institutions  surveyed.  Information  on 
charges  of  nonresponding  institutions  were 
obtained  from  college  catalogs.  The  averages 
shown  are  thus  based  on  Information  about 
all  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  averages  shown  are  for  academic  years, 
institutions  were  provided  with  factors  with 
which  charges  for  semesters,  trimesters,  and 
quarters  were  converted  to  annual  rates^  In 
the  computation  of  these  averages  the  data 
from  each  Institution  were  weighted  b\  the 
total  degree-credit  enrollment  in  the  institu- 
tion. 


poses  01  lee  asse&smcm,. 

UBLE  1  -AVERAGE  TUITION  ANO  REQUIRED  FEES  C"A«fO  FULL-TIME  UNOERGRA^UAT^ 

TUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  BETWEEN  1961  62  AND  1966  67, 

GATE  UNITED  STATES -    - 


Level  ot  institution  and  control 


Academic  year  and 
percent  increase 


Universities 


Public 


Private 


Ottier  4-year  institutions 
Private 


2-year  institutions 


1%1^2. 
1966*7 


Percent  increase:   i96l-*2 
to  1966-67. 


{265 
$360 

35.8 


J1.059 
$1,456 


37.5 


Public 


J182 
$259 


42.3 


$S38 
$1,162 


38.7 


Public 


$88 
$121 


27.5 


Private 


$537 
$845 


57.4 


OF  'nSTITUTION  AND  RESIDENCE  OF  STUDENTS:  AGGREGATE  UNITED  STATES 


L^veTol  institutions  and  residence  ol  students 


Academic  year  and  percent 
increase 


Universities 


Ottier  4-year  institutions 


Resident      Nonresident  Resident      Nonresident  Resident 


2-year  institutions 

Nonresident 


1964*5 

1966*7  .oiiiV 

Percent  increase:  1964-65 

to  1966-67 


$29S 

360 

20.8 


$704 
808 

"liT 


$224 
259 

15.6 


$554 
570 

^2^9 


$99 

121 

22.2 


J3S6 

446 

12.6 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  PERCENT  INCREASE  BETWEEN  1961-62  AND  1st**',  d. 
UNITED  STATES 


Average  room  cliarge  and  level 


Average  board  charge  and  level 


Academic  year  control  and 
percent  increase 


Universities 


Other  4-year 
institutions 


2-year 
institutions 


Universities 


Other  4-year 
institutions 


1961  «2: 

Public. 

Private. 
1966  67: 

Public  . 

Private. 


Percent  increase: 

Public. 

Private 


$249 
323 

321 
452 


$197 
268 

271 
355 


$155 
234 

213 
347, 


28.9 
39.9 


37.6 
32.5 


37.4 
48.3 


$433 
500 

490 
548 


13.2 
9.6 


$409 
464 

417 
490 


2.0 
5.6 


2-ye3r 
institutions 


$356 
427 


376 
487 


5.6 
14.1 


TABLE  48 


[Charges  are  lor  the  academic  year  and  in  constant  1967-68  dollars! 


Total  tuition,  board,  and  room 


Tuition  and  required  tees 


Board  (7-day  basis) 


Dormitory  rooms 


Year  and 
control 


(1) 


All 
(2) 


Univer- 
sity 

(3) 


Other 
4-year 

(4) 


2-year 
(5) 


All 
(6) 


Univer- 
sity 

(7) 


Other 
4-year 

(8) 


2-year 
(9) 


All 
(10) 


Univer- 
sity 

(H) 


Other 
4-ye3r 

(12) 


2- year 
(13) 


All 
(U) 


Univer- 
sity 


Other 
4- year 


(15)  (16) 


1957-58:' 

Public 

Nonpublic 

1958-59:1 

Public 

Nonpublic — 
1959-60:' 

Public    

Nonpublic... 
196C-61:' 

Public  

Nonpublic... 
1961-62:-^ 

Public 

Nonpublic... 
1962-63:- 

Public 

Nonpublic... 


$916 
1.620 

$969 
1.810 

932 
1,687 

994 

1,890 

950 
1,752 

1.020 
1,970 

966 
1,819 

1.046 
2,050 

984 
1,885 

1,072 
2,130 

1,007 
1.928 


1.103 
2,261 


$798 

1.5C5 

822 
1,573 

845 
1,640 

868 
1,708 

£92 
1,776 

911 
1,799 


$626 

1,C44 

639 
1,123 

652 
1,200 

665 
1,278 

678 
1,356 

688 
1,421 


$217 
814 

224 
867 

232 
919 

239 
972 

247 
1,025 

248 
1,056 


$244 
950 

258 
1,012 

272 
1,074 

286 
1,136 

300 
1,198 

300 
1,285 


$155 
728 

168 
783 

181 
838 

193 
893 

206 
948 

215 
972 


$84 
401 


453 

92 

504 

% 

556 

100 
603 

108 

671 


$479 

534 

479 
534 

479 
534 

479 
534 

479 
534 

486 

531 


$484 
566 

485 
566 

487 
566 

488 
566 

490 

510 
567 


$463 
525 

463 

525 

463 

525 

463 
525 

463 
525 

451 
517 


$403 
457 

403 
464 

403 
470 

403 
477 

403 
483 

404 
477 


$220 
272 

229 
286 

239 
299 

243 
313 

258 
326 

273 
i41 


$241 
294 

251 
312 

261 
330 

572 
348 

28.' 
366 

293 
409 


$180 
252 

191 
265 

201 
277 

212 
290 

223 
303 

245 
310 


2- year 
(17) 


$139 

136 

MS 
206 

157 
226 

166 

245 

175 
265 

176 
273 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  49.— ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  (1967-€8  DOLLARS  PER  FULLTIME  UNDERGRADUATE  RESIDENT  DEGREE-CREDIT  STUDENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

BY  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  AND  CONTROL:  UNITED  STATES,  1957-58  TO  1977-78— Continued 

■Chirps  ire  lor  the  Kademic  year  and  in  constant  1967-68  dollars] 


Total  tuition,  board,  and  room 

Tuition  and  required  lees 

Board  (7-day  basis) 

Dormitory 

rooms 

Year  and 

Univer- 

Other 

Univer- 

Other 

Univer- 

Other 

Univer- 

Other 

control 

All 

sity 

4- year 

2-year 

All 

sity 

4-year 

2-year 

All 

sity 

4-year 

2-year 

All 

sity 

4-year 

2-year 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8)    • 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

1963-64:= 

Public      

Jl,021 

SI, 131 

J933 

J695 

J258 

S310 

$237 

$107 

$480 

$516 

$440 

$398 

$283 

$305 

$256 

$190 

Nonpublic 

2,001 

2,321 

1,875 

1.448 

1,116 

1.341 

1,031 

708 

537 

569 

524 

471 

348 

411 

320 

269 

1964-65:2 

Public 

1,035 

1,144 

944 

695 

265 

324 

244 

108 

475 

503 

438 

393 

295 

317 

262 

194 

Nonpublic 

2,076 

2,398 

1.970 

1,584 

1,185 

1,412 

1.II4 

764 

531 

561 

521 

505 

360 

425 

335 

315 

l%5--66:» 

Public    

1,046 

1,176 

961 

714 

274 

348 

256 

116 

473 

504 

434 

391 

299 

324 

271 

207 

Nonpublic 

2,135 

2,467 

2,021 

1,659 

1,229 

1,458 

1.157 

818 

527 

563 

513 

504 

379 

446 

351 

337 

1966-€7:i 

Public      

1,060 

1,210 

979 

734 

284 

372 

268 

125 

472 

506 

431 

389 

304 

332 

280 

220 

Nonpublic 

2,195 

2,538 

2,074 

1,735 

1,274 

1,505 

1,201 

873 

523 

566 

506 

503 

398 

467 

367 

359 

1967-68:' 

Public 

1,076 

1,236 

997 

744 

292 

386 

281 

129 

470 

508 

425 

386 

314 

342 

291 

229 

Nonpublic 

2,259 

2.617 

2,139 

1,812 

1,327 

1,567 

1,256 

924 

521 

565 

503 

509 

411 

485 

380 

379 

PROJECTED* 

1968-«ai 

Public 

1,092 

1,262 

1,020 

757 

299 

400 

293 

133 

470 

509 

425 

386 

323 

353 

302 

238 

NoitpuBlic 

2,326 

2,697 

2,207 

1,891 

1,380 

1,629 

1,311 

977 

521 

565 

503 

616 

425 

503 

393 

398 

1967-70: 

Public  _ 

1,110 

1.288 

1,043 

770 

307 

414 

3C6 

137 

470 

511 

425 

386 

333 

363 

312 

247 

Nonpublic 

2,391 

2,777 

2,274 

1,968 

1.432 

1,691 

1,366 

1,028 

521 

565 

603 

622 

438 

521 

405 

418 

1970-71: 

Public 

1,126 

1.313 

1.067 

783 

314 

428 

319 

141 

470 

512 

425 

386 

342 

373 

323 

256 

Nonpublic 

1971  72: 
Public 

2,458 

2,857 

2,341 

2,047 

1,485 

1,753 

1,420 

1,080 

521 

565 

603 

629 

452 

539 

418 

438 

1,144 

1.340 

1.C90 

795 

322 

442 

331 

145 

470 

514 

425 

386 

352 

384 

334 

264 

Nonpublic 

2,524 

2,936 

2,409 

2,125 

1,538 

1  815 

1,475 

1,132 

521 

565 

503 

535 

465 

666 

431 

468 

1972-73: 

Public 

1,160 

1.366 

1.114 

808 

329 

456 

344 

149 

470 

516 

425 

386 

361 

394 

345 

273 

Nonpublic 

2.591 

3,016 

2,477 

2,202 

1.591 

1.877 

1,530 

1.184 

521 

565 

503 

641 

479 

674 

444 

477 

1973-74: 

Public 

1,178 

1,391 

1.137 

821 

337 

470 

357 

153 

470 

517 

425 

386 

371 

404 

355 

282 

Nonpublic 

2,656 

3,095 

2,545 

2,281 

1,643 

1,938 

1,585 

1,236 

521 

565 

603 

543 

492 

592 

457 

497 

1974-75: 

Public 

1,194 

1.418 

1,160 

834 

344 

484 

369 

157 

470 

519 

425 

386 

380 

415 

366 

291 

Nonpublic 

1975-76: 
Public.- 

2.723 

3,175 

2,612 

2,359 

1.6S6 

2,000 

1,640 

1.288 

521 

665 

503 

654 

506 

610 

469 

517 

1,212 

1,444 

1,184 

£47 

352 

498 

382 

161 

470 

521 

425 

386 

390 

4r5 

377 

350 

Nonpublic 

2,789 

3,255 

2,580 

2,437 

1,749 

2,C62 

1,695 

1,339 

521 

665 

603 

661 

519 

628 

482 

537 

1976-77: 

386'' 

Public 

1,228 

1,469 

1,208 

860 

359 

512 

395 

165 

470 

522 

425 

399 

435 

388 

309 

Nonpublic  ... 

2,856 

3,335 

2,748 

2,614 

1.802 

2,124 

1,750 

1,391 

521 

565 

503 

567 

533 

646 

495 

556 

1977-78: 

Public  

1,246 

1.495 

1.230 

873 

367 

525 

407 

169 

470 

624 

425 

386 

409 

446 

398 

318 

Nonpublic 

2,922 

3,415 

2.816 

2,592 

1,855 

2,186 

1,805 

1,443 

521 

565 

503 

673 

546 

664 

608 

676 

I  Estimated. 

■  Represents  charges  weighted  by  numbers  of  (ull-time  degree-crec'it  students.  1961-62  through 
1964-65.  and  weighted  by  lull-time  resident  students  lor  1966-67.  These  charges,  shown  in  table 
49  in  current  dollars,  were  converted  to  1967-68  constant  dollars  by  application  ot  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  See  constant  dollar  index,  table  L. 

'  Interpolated. 

'  The  projection  ol  basic  student  charges  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  charges  will 
continue  to  increase  through  1977-78  as  they  did  during  the  base  years  ol  1961-62  through  1964-65 
and  1966-67,  in  constant  dollars.  Decreases  in  charges  lor  board  during  the  base  period  are  not 


projected  and  are  frozen  at  the  1967-68  level.  The  base  year  data  tor  board  charges,  in  current 
unadjusted  dollars,  did  show  an  increase,  but  not  enough  to  offset  the  application  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Note:  Data  are  for  SO  States  and  the  District  ot  Columbia  lor  all  years.  For  further  methodo  ogical 
details,  see  appendix  table  0. 

Sources:  US.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  publications: 
(1)  "Higher  Education  Basic  Student  Charges"  1961-62  through  1964-66  and  1C;66-S7  and  (2) 
"Opening  (Fall)  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education"  1961  through  1964  and  1966. 


TABLE  49.-ESTI MATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  (CURRENT  DOLLARS)  PER  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  RESIDENT  DEGREE-CREDIT  STUDENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

BY  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  AND  CONTROL:  UNITED  STATES    1957-58  TO  1969-70 

;Charges  are  for  the  academic  year  and  in  current  unadjusted  dollars 


Total  tuition,  boarJ,  and  room 

Tuition  and  required  lees 

Board  (7-day  basis) 

Dormitory 

rooms 

Year  and 
control 

Univer- 
All             sity 

Other 
4-year 

2-year 

Univer- 
All           sity 

Other 
4-year 

2-year 

All 

Univer- 
sity 

Other 
4-year 

2-year 

All 

Univer- 
sity 

Other 
4-year 

2-ye3r 

(1) 

(2)              (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6)              (7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

1957-58: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

1958-59:1 

Public 

Nonpublic 

$769           $814 
1,361          1,620 

$670 
1,264 

$626 

877 

$182           $205 
684             798 

$130 
611 

$71 
337 

$402 
449 

$407 

476 

$389 
441 

J338 
384 

$185 
228 

5202 
247 

$151 
212 

$117 
156 

794             847 
1,437          1,610 

700 
1,340 

544 
956 

191             220 
738             862 

143 
667 

75 
386 

408 
455 

413 
482 

394 
447 

343 
396 

195 
244 

214 
266 

163 
226 

126 
175 

Public 

Nonpublic 

820             881 
1,513          1,701 

730 
1,416 

563 

1,036 

200             235 
794             927 

156 

724 

79 
435 

414 
461 

421 
489 

400 
463 

348 
406 

206 
258 

225 
285 

174 
239 

136 
195 

196()-61 : ' 
Public 

Nonpublic 

1961-62: 

Public. 

Nonpublic 

845             915 
1.591          1,793 

759 
1,494 

582 

1.117 

209             250 
850             994 

169 
781 

84 

486 

419 
467 

427 
495 

405 
459 

353 
417 

217 

274 

238 

304 

185 
254 

145 
214 

869             947 
1,666          1.882 

788 
1,670 

599 
1,198 

218             265 
906          1,069 

182 
838 

88 
637 

423 
472 

433 
600 

409 
464 

356 
427 

228 
288 

249 
323 

197 
268 

155 
234 

l%2-63: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

1963-64: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

901             986 
1.724         2,022 

814 
1,608 

615 
1,271 

222             268 
944          1. 149 

192 
869 

97 

600 

435 
475 

466 
507 

403 
462 

361 
427 

244 
305 

262 
366 

219 
277 

157 
244 

926          1,026 
1,815          2.105 

846 

1,700 

630 

1,313 

234             281 
1,012          1,216 

215 
935 

% 
642 

435 
487 

468 

516 

399 
475 

361 
427 

257 
316 

277 
373 

232 
290 

172 
244 

1964-65: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

950         1,051 
1,907          2,202 

867 
1,810 

638 
1,455 

243             298 
1,088          1,297 

224 
1,023 

99 
702 

436 
488 

462 
615 

402 
479 

361 
464 

271 
331 

291 
390 

241 
308 

178 
289 

See  lootnotea  at  end  of  table. 
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IChanges  ate  lor  the  academic  year  and  in  currant  unadjusted  dollars'. 


Total  tuition,  board,  and  room 


Year  and 
control 


All 
(2) 


Univer- 
sity 


1965-66:' 

Public 1982 

Nonpublic 2,004 

1966-67: 

Public 1.926 

Nonpublic 2,124 

1967-68:' 

Public 1.076 

Nonpublic.—  2.269 


1968-69:1 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 
1969-7^0:1 

Public 

Nonpublic.. 


,„.;■.  «  ,h,„„»h  iqsC-Sl  and  lor  1967-68  through  1968-69  estimated  by  applying  the 
C:.^^:XX»lot  Xull'^t'se.  constant  dollar  index  table  L. 

Not  o!u  a;e  for  50  States  and  the  District  ot  Columbia  for  all  years.  For  further  methodological 
details  see  appendix  table  D 


sources:  U.S.  Department  0.  Health,  Education^ndWe,.^^^^^ 
<^l,XA^^rS!J^l^^^^^'  .%} -o»e«  and  1966. 


Mr   Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  listing  of 
Federal  educational  support  programs  to 
students : 

FEDERAL    EDUCATIONAL    SUPPORT    PROGRAMS 

TO  Students 
The  question  of  the  comparability  of  the 
numerous   Federal   Government  educational 
suDport   programs    to    that   available    under 
theCrrent  GI  bill  Is  not  on-   that  can  be 
simply  answered.  The  purposes  of  the  sup- 
Ct  programs  vary,  and  the  needs  In  areas 
^national  Interest  may  require  incentives 
be  offered  to  induce  persons  to  train  under 
Federal  sponsorship  to  meet  ^'^^J'^^^^^^^^ 
According  to  a  report  by  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency committee  on  Education  prepared  in 
June  1968,  the  Federal  Government,  during 
the  school  year  1968-69,  made  provision  for 
43  000  predoctoral  fellowships.  There  are  few 
accurate   figures   on   the   extent   of   support 
Sr  rese^ch  and  training  grants  because 
InsUtuUons  are  permitted  discretion  In  the 
use  ol  funds  and  the  selection  of  recipients. 
The  most  common  sUpend  paid  to  students 
awarded  predoctoral  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  is  $2,600  a  year.   (Some  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  a  calendar  year  and  others  on 
the  basis  of  an  academic  year.)    The  most 
common    Institutional    allowance    is    «2.500 
Total  benefits  for  the  Individual  predoctoral 
fellowships  is  approximately   $5,100   a  year 
Some    advanced    programs    run    as    high    as 
$13,000  or  higher.  These  support  programs  for 
the  graduate  level  student  prov.de  benefits 
in  excess  of  that  available  under  the  GI  bllL 
MDTA    (Manpower  Development  Training 
Act)   programs  are  primarily  directed  to  aid 
persons  with  limited  financial  resources  and 
falling  within  the  definition  of  a  ••disadvan- 
taged" person.  The  training  allowances  for 
individuals    pursuing    institutional    training 
is  based  on  unemployment  benefits  paid  by 
the  respective  States.  A  financial  report  *3y 
the  Department  of  Labor  covering  the  first 
three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1969,  shows  that 
6185  727,471   were   obligated   for   those   three 
quarters  to  cover  both  training  allowance  and 
training   costs   for   93,207   approved   ^st Uu- 
tlonal  trainees.  Thus,  the  program  provides 
for  an  average  benefit  of  $1,993  per  year  or 
$166  a  month.  This  Is  in  excess  of  benefits 
provided  for  nondisabled  veterans  under  the 

°  The  Job  Corps  is  designed  to  provide  as- 
i     cXV 1391 — Part  16 


slstance  through  residential  training  at  Job 
centers  to  young  men  and  women  aged  16 
to  21  who  are  public  school  dropouts. m- 
d°vldUlTpoor,  or  Uving  m  a  family  whose 
head  of  household  makes  less  than  $3,000 

^  Generally,  a  job  corpsman  receives  an  al- 
lowance of^iso  per  month  plus  an  allotment 
to  a  close  family  member  of  $50  P^r  mont^i 
for  a  total  of  $80  a  month.  Room  and  t>oard. 
plus  work  clothing,  are  f^r'^l^*^^^  ^^^^.':^/?: 
rollee  at  Government  expense.  According  to 
GEO    Report    of    June     1968,    this    expense 
amounts  to  $800  a  year.  This  amount  plus 
«960    (80   per   month)    totals   $1,760   a   year, 
*r  a  rate  of  $146  a  month,  paid  directly  to 
or  on  behalf  of  the  trainee.  In  addition  to 
direct  payments  to  and  on  behalf  of  f^f  ^f 
corpsman,  all  training  center  oP^^tlon  costs 
are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government   Direct 
cSts    plus   training    center   operation    costs 
average  approximately  $5,000  per  Corpsman 
man-year. 

OFFICE    OF    education 

Health   professions  scholarship 
Basic    Eligibility:    Students    with    under- 
graduate degree  in  medical  field. 
^  Range  of  Benefits:   Up  to  $2,500  per  aca- 

demic  year.  ,  »  w„  .„ 

Limitations:  Students  selected  must  be  In 
exceptional  financial  need.  Funds  are  granted 
to  schools  which  In  turn  selects  students. 
Graduate  fellowships 
Basic  Eligibility:  Graduate  students,  pref- 
erably those  interested  In  teaching  In  col- 
leees  and  universities. 

mnge  of  Benefits:  $2,000  to  $2,400  pltm 
$400  a  year  for  each  dependent;  opUon  to 
attend  summer  school.  $400  plus  $100  for 
dependents;    $2,500    to    Institution    per    fel- 

^° Limitations:  OE  panel  decides  eligibility  of 
institution  and  number  of  fellowships  to  be 
given  the  institution.  (Note:  Title  IV:  12,000 
plus  fellowships  in  1968-69.) 

Prospective  teacher  fellowships 

Basic  EUglbility:  Graduate  students  (ex- 
perienced and  prospective  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  including 
postsecondary  vocational  schools). 

Range  of  Benefits:  $2,000  to  $2,400  plus 
$400  dependency  allowance. 

Umltatlons:  Institutions  receiving  graiits 
select  individuals  for  fellowships  or  stipends. 


Federal  fellowships 

Basle  Eligibility:  Persons  engaged  In  or 
preparing  to  undertake  careers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Range  of  Benefits:  $2,000  to  $4,000  a  year 
depending  on  teaching  experience  and  num- 
ber of  dependents:  $2,500  to  Institution. 

Limitations:  Must  be  full-time  student, 
cannot  be  working  except  for  approved  part- 
time  research  or  teaching. 

National  teaching  fellowships   {title  III) 

Basic  Eligibility:  Qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents and  Junior  faculty  members. 

Range   of   Benefits:    $6,500   plus   $400    for 

'TJiSns:  Must  be  selected  to  teach  In 
the  developing  institution. 

Nurses  training 

Basic  Eligibility:  Students  in  nursing 
schools  (all  t>-pes). 

Range  of  Benefits:  Loans  up  to  $1,000  (up 
to  50-.  is  forgiven  for  full-time  employ- 
ment as  a  nurse ) . 

Health  research  fellowships 

Basic  Eligibility:  Graduate  students— post- 

''^Range'cr'B'eneflts:    $2,400   to   $2,800   plus 
$500  dependency  allowance.         ^  ^  ^„  ^,,„ 

Llmmtlons:  Particularly  selected  t«  main- 
tain an  adequate  supply  of  well-trained  re- 
search scientists. 

Insured  student  loans 

Basic  Eligibility:  Students  in  InsUtutlons 
of  higher  education. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Undergraduates:  Loan 
of  not  more  than  $1,500  a  year;  not  to  exceed 

$7,500.  _,  . 

Graduate  students:  Same  as  undergrad- 
uates (loans  not  to  exceed  $7,500  aggregate 
for  both  programs ) . 

Limitations:     Federal    Government    pays 
portion  of  interest  only  1-  adjusted  famUy 
income  is  less  than  $15,000  annually. 
Educational  opportunity  granU 

Basic  EllgiblUty:  Undergraduates  accepted 
by  or  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 

Range  of  Benefits:  Grants  of  $200  to 
$1,000  a  vear.  $1,000  after  first  yearjFederal 
matching  grant  will  not  exceed  $1,000 
( 140.000  grants  a  year) .) 

Limitations: 
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1.  Satisfactory  progress. 

2.  Full-time  student. 

3.  Grants  not  to  exceed  4  academic  years. 
4    High  school  graduate  tn  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need. 

5.  One-half  of  financial  aid  must  come 
from  sources  other  than  Federal  Government. 
Vocational  student  loans  [guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program ) 

Basic  Eligibility:  Students  accepted  by  or 
enrolled  in  an  accredited  business,  trade  or 
technical  school. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Loans  of  not  more  than 
tl  500  a  year.  Unpaid  principal  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7,500. 

Limitations:  Students  receive  Interest  sub- 
sidy from  Federal  Government  only  if  ad- 
Justed  family  Income  is  less  than  $15,000 
annually. 

Fducational  personnel  development    {title 
V-Ci 

Basic  Eligibility:  Education  personnel  now 
in  place  and  new  education  personnel. 

Range  of  BenefltB:  $2,000  per  academic 
year  plus  $400  for  each  dependent:  82,500  to 
institution  For  school  personnel  now  in 
place  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week  for 
each  dependent. 

Limitations:  Grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  education  agencies,  and 
State  education  agencies. 

Teacher  training — handicapped  children 

Basic  Eligibility:  Teachers  engaged  in  and 
those  preparing  to  engage  in  the  education 
of  handicapped  children. 

Range  of  Benefits: 

Undergraduates:  $300  per  year;  $800  Junior 
and  Senior  years 

Fellowships:  Masters  degree.  $2,200  per 
year  plus  $600  for  each  dependent. 

Post-masters  degree:  $3,200  per  year  plus 
$600  for  each  ciependent.  Tuition  paid  by 
Federal  Government  from  the  appropriation. 

Limitations:  Grants  to  State  education 
agencies  and  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 1 1968-69  there  are  approximately 
13.000  recipients.) 

Teacher  Corps 

Basic  Eligibility: 

Teacher-interns:  Bachelors  degree  or  at 
least  2  years  college  and  willingness  to  serve 
2  years  in  the  Corps. 

Experienced  teachers:  Masters  degree  or 
equivalent  and  minimum  of  5  years  teach- 
ing experience. 

Range  of  Benefits: 

1.  Teacher-Interns:  Receive  $75  a  week 
plus  $15  a  week  for  each  dependent.  Tuition 
paid  by  Federal  Government. 

2  Fxperienced  teachers  are  paid  usual 
salary  which  varies  plus  paid  tuition  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Limitations: 

Grants  to  institutions  are  based  on  access 
to  the  local  districts  to  be  served. 

To  local  districts  in  proportion  of  need 
and  quality  of  the  proposal. 

Foreign  language  fellowships  (title  VI) 

Basic  Eligibility:   Primarily  for  those  who 

plan   to   teach    foreign   languages   and   area 

studies  at  the  college  level. 
Range  of  Benefits: 

1.  Graduate  fellows:  $2,250  per  year  plus 
$600  for  dependents  (up  to  four);  $450  per 
summer  session  {8  weeks) . 

2.  Post-doctoral  fellows:  Receive  stipend 
based  on  salary  of  the  candidate. 

Limitations:  All  recipients  must  have  tech- 
nical clearance  by  Office  of  Education. 
College  work  study 

Basic  Ellgiblltty:  Students  in  postsecond- 
ary  schools,  junior  colleges,  area  vocational 
schools,  selected   preparatory   schools. 

Range  of  Benefits.  Federal  grant  (80-20) 
to  educational  institutions:  average  pay  of 
15  hours  per  week  al  school  or  related  in- 
stitution is  approximately  $500  per  year. 
(About  375.000  participants  in  program  in 
FY  1968.) 


Limitations;  Particularly  students  from 
low-Income  families. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

AEC   special   fellowships    in    health    physics 
Basic  Eligibility;  Graduate  students. 
Range  of   Benefits.    $2,400   to   $2,800   per 

year:    $2,500    to    institution;     maximum    36 

months. 

Limitations:    Intention   to  remain   In   the 

nuclear  field. 

Laboratory  graduate  fellowships 
Basic  Eligibility:  Graduate  students  work- 
ing toward  the  MS.  or  Ph.  D.  degree  In  some 
area  of  nuclear  science  and  engineering. 

Range  of  Benefits:  $3,100  to  $6,000  Includ- 
ing dependency  allowance  and  tuition. 

Limitations:  Scholastic  record  above  aver- 
age. Likelihood  of  remaining  in  the  nuclear 
field. 

Traineeships  in  nuclear  science  and 
engineering 

Basic  Eligibility:  Graduate  students  in 
nuclear  science  and  engineering. 

Range  of  Benefits:  $2,400  to  $2,800  a  year 
plus  $500  per  dependent;  $2,500  to  partici- 
pating Institution. 

Limitations:  Scholastic  record  above  aver- 
age. Likelihood  of  remaining  in  the  nuclear 
field. 

AEC  postdoctoral  fellowships 

Basic  Eligibility:  Scientists  and  engineers 
with   doctoral   degree   or   equivalent. 

Range  of  Benefits:  $9,000  per  year  plus 
$1,000  travel. 

Limitations:  Prior  acceptance  by  organi- 
zation where  tenure  will  be  held.  A  plan 
for  research  relevant  to  interests  of  AEC. 

AEC  special  fellowships  in  industrial 
medicine 
Baiic  Eligibility:  Physicians  with  M.D   de- 
gree and  1  year  Internship. 

Range  of  Benefits:  $7,500  to  $9,000  includ- 
ing dependence  allowance:  $2,300  to  insti- 
tution. 

Limitations:  Acceptance  of  conditions  of 
appointment. 

N.4TIONAL  SCIENCE   FOUNDATION 

Graduate  fellowships 

Basic  Eligibility:  Students  who  have  been 
or  will  be  admitted  to  graduate  status  by  the 
institution  selected. 

Range  of  Benefits:  $1,800  to  $4,300  per  9- 
or  12-month  period  including  dependency 
allowance:  $2,500  to  Institution. 

Limitations;  Must  have  demonstrated 
special  aptitude  for  advanced  training  In  the 
sciences. 

Graduate  traineeships 

Basic  Eligibility:  Student  must  be  enrolled 
In  a  full-time  program  leading  to  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  science. 

Range  of  Benefits:  $2,400  to  $2,800  per 
basic  12-month  period;  dependency  allowance 
may  be  provided;  summer  stipend  ranges 
from  $50  to  $85  per  week. 

Limitations:  Grants  are  made  to  universi- 
ties that  confer  doctoral  degrees  to  enable 
them  to  provide  graduate  traineeships. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Predoctoral  traineeships 
Basic  Eligibility:  Qualified  college  gradu- 
ates. 

Range  of  Benefits:  $2,400  to  $3,400  includ- 
ing dependency  allowance;  $2,500  to  insti- 
tution. (In  academic  year  1967-68  approxi- 
mately 3,400  participants  in  this  program.) 
Limitations:  Intention  to  continue  studies 
toward  a  doctorate  in  a  space-related  disci- 
pline. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Urban  studies  fellowships 
Basic    Eligibility:     Students    enrolled    for 

full-time  study  as  candidates  for  masters  or 

Ph  D.  degree. 
Range  of  Benefits:   Up  to  $3,000  per  year 


plus  $500  for  dependents  up  to  2;    tuition 
paid  directly  to  the  Institution. 

Limitations:  Programs  of  study  oriented 
to  public  careers  in  urban  development. 
Awards  are  made  on  recommendation  of  the 
Urban  Studies  Advisory  Board. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  (BUREAU  OP  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS) 

Scholarship  aid  to  Indian  students  enrolled 
in  degree-granting  accredited  colleges  and 

universities 

Basic  Eligibility:  Must  have  one-quarter 
or  more  degree  Indian.  Eskimo,  or  Aleut 
blood  and  membership  In  a  tribal  group  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  trust  re- 
sponsibility. Also,  financial  need  Is  a  deter- 
mining factor. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Direct  financial  aid  to 
students  averages  about  $800  per  enrollee 
per  year.  Tuition  and  fees  are  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  institution.  Specific 
costs  of  tuition,  etc  ,  not  available  due  to 
varying  tuition  charges  and  needs  of  the 
individual. 

Limitations:  Scholarships  are  made  pri- 
marily to  youths  residing  on  reservations  or 
other  Indian-owned  tax-exempt  lands. 
( 1968-69  school  year  there  were  approxi- 
mately 2,700  enrollees  under  this  program.) 

Education  of  Indian  children  in  Federal 
schools 

Basic  Eligibility:  Indian  children  who  re- 
side on  or  near  reservation  areas  and  do  not 
have  access  to  adequate  public  educational 
opportunities. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Federal  Government 
pays  all  expenses  necessary  to  operate  school. 
(No  direct  monetary  benefits  to  individuals.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 

Federal  water  pollution  control  fellowsliips 

Basic  Eligibility:  Research  fellowships  are 
awarded  on  basis  of  technical  review  of  com- 
petence of  individuals. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Stipend  of  $6,400  per 
year. 

Limitations;  Independent  research  of 
water  supply  and  water  pollution  control. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Regular     NROTC—Navy — Holloway     plan — 

Army  and  Air  Force  have  similar  ROTC 

programs 

Basic  Eligibility:  Active  duty  personnel  in- 
terested in  career  naval  service. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Individuals  are  paid 
$50  per  month  as  a  subsistence  allowance: 
tuition  and  fees  are  paid  to  the  institution. 

Limitations:  Must  be  candidate  for  an 
undergraduate  degree.  Service  obligation  4 
years  after  receipt  of  commission  as  a  naval 
officer. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE     (ALL   SERVICES! 

Off-duty  voluntary  programs — Studies  lead- 
ing to  bachelor  and  advanced  degrees 

Basic  Eligibility:  All  active  duty  personnel 
except  officers  within  2  years  of  controlled 
separation. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Up  to  75 ''r  of  tuition 
and  fees  for  off-duty  at  accredited  schools. 
Coast  Guard  pays  100"^^  of  tuition  not  to 
e.xceed  $200  (approx.  285,000  participants). 

Limitations:  2-year  obligation  for  officers; 
none  for  enlisted  personnel. 

AIR     FORCE 

Air  Force  airman  and  education  commis- 
sioning program — the  Army  and  Navy  have 
similar  programs  titled  "Army  enlisted 
schooling"  and  "Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education." 

Basic  Eligibility:  Career  minded,  active 
duty  airmen  with  at  least  1  year  active  duty 
and   30   semester   hours   of   college   credit. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Full  pay  and  allowances 
plus  tuition  and  related  fees  for  maximum  of 
2  years  residence  study  followed  by  officer 
training  school  (OTS) . 

Limitations:  Serves  4  years  after  receipt 
of  commission. 
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VI. 8.    ARMBD    FORCES    INSTmrn:— USAFI 

Elementary  school  through  college  and  grad- 
uate level 
Basic  EUglblUty:    All  active  duty  service 

personnel.  .        ..       ._ 

Range  of  Benefits:   Reduced  fees  for  ex- 
tension and  correspondence  courses. 

Clvn.     DEFENSE 

Student  development 
Basic  EUglblUty:   Graduate  students  who 

are  Interested  In  pursuing  advanced  studies 

in   the   field   of   protective   engineering. 
Rknge  of  Benefits:  $2,200  for  students;  $2.- 

800    for    university    per    academic    year. 
Limitations:    Awards    on    a    merit    basis; 

students  must  be  civil  defense  oriented. 

DEPARTMENT     OF    LABOR— MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

MDTA  institutional  training 
Basic  EUglbUlty:  For  training  allowance, 
the  individual  must  be  unemployed,  head  of 
a  household  or  family,  and  with  at  least  1 
years  previous  experience  in  gainful  employ- 
ment, including  time  spent  In  military  serv- 
ice Emphasis  Is  on  the  'disadvantaged  in- 
dividual. For  training  only  the  Individual 
must  be  unemployed  or  underemployed  and 
available  for  any  counseling  required. 

Range  of  Benefits:  Institutional  training 
allowance  is  based  on  the  prevalUng  unem- 
ployment insurance  in  the  applicable  State 
(from  $29  per  week  in  Mississippi  to  $52  per 
week  in  C.iUfornla).  Individuals  are  allowed 
$5  per  week  for  each  dependent  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $30  per  week.  Federal  Government 
pays  generally  90%  of  training  costs.  The 
average  benefit  provided  for  institutional 
trainees,  on  a  yearly  basis.  FY  1969  was  $1,- 
993  ($1,125  training  allowance,  $868,  training 
costs)    or  $166  per  month. 

Limitations:    Length    of    program    ranges 
from  4  to  104  weeks  with  an  average  of  26 
weeks.  (Note:  No  statistics  available  on  num- 
ber  of   veterans.   Department  of   Labor   es- 
timates approximately  18.000  veterans  under 
age  35  of  a  total  of  about  140,000  trainees  In 
FY    1969.    Department    of    Labor    statistics 
shows  93,207  approved  institutional  trainees, 
FY  1969  through  March  31,  1969.) 
MDTA  on-the-job  training 
Basic  EligibUity:  Unemployed  and  under- 
employed   (65  7o    must    be    certified    by    the 
Employment    Service    as    "disadvantaged"). 
Range  of  Benefits:   No  Federal  funds  are 
paid   to   trainees:    employer's   training   costs 
are  paid  directly  to  the  employer:  employer 
pays  trainee  a  salary. 

Limitations:     65' h     must     be     "disadvan- 
taged." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR— JOB  CORPS  JURISDICTION 
TRANSFERRED  FROM  OEO  TO  MANPOWER  AD- 
MINISTRATION,   JULY     1,     1969 

Job  Corps — Residential  training 
Basic     Eligibility:     Disadvantaged    young 
men  and  women  aged  16  to  21. 

Range  of  Benefits:  While  in  training  at 
lob  center,  corpsmen  receive  subsistence 
(room  and  board,  clothing,  etc.)  amounting 
to  approximately  $800  a  year,  plus  $30  a 
month  and  a"  allotment  of  $50  a  month 
to  a  close  family  member.  This  totals  $1,760 
for  a  year  or  $145  a  month.  The  average 
training  period  Is  7  to  9  months. 

Limitations:  Youths  aged  16-21  who  are 
public  school  dropouts.  Individually  poor, 
or  living  in  a  family  whose  head  of  household 
earns  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Maximum  pe- 
riod of  training  2  years. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Vocational  rehabilitation 
Basic  Eligibility:  Veterans  with  wartime  or 
Korean  conflict  service  compensable  disa- 
bility. Veterans  of  other  service,  a  30%  or 
more  service-connected  disability  or  If  less 
than  30%  have  pronounced  employment 
handicap. 

Range  of  Benefits:  A  subsistence  of  aUow- 
ance   varying  from  $55  to  $175  per  month 


based  on  half-tme  or  full-time  training  and 
dependency  rtatus.  Tuition  fees,  books^  and 
cost  of  supplies   are   also  paid  by  the  VA. 

Limitations:  Discharge  or  release  from  ac- 
tive service  under  honorable  conditions:  edu- 
cation must  generally  be  completed  In  9 
years  after  discharge  or  release,  with  possible 
extension  13  years. 

Readjustment  training 

Basic  EUglblUty.  Veterans  of  servlM  after 
Jan  31  1955,  with  more  than  180  days  ol 
active  service  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  served  at  least  2  years  on 

''^'l^nge^of  Benefits:  Paj-ments  of  $60  to  $130 
a  month  for  one-half  time  or  mere  Pl^s  an 
allowance  for  dependents.  Veterans  enrolled 
for  le-^8  than  one-haii  time  and  servicemen 
on  active  duty  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  the 
school's   tuition  and  fees   or   at   the   rate  of 
$130  a  month  for  fuU-tlme  education  which- 
ever  is   less.   Flight   training   payments   are 
based   on  90%    of  established  charges.  On- 
the-job  tralnlng-from  $80  for  first  6  months 
plus  dependency  allowance  tc  $20  for  fourth 
6  months  plus  dependency  aJowance    Farm 
cooparative  training:   $50  for  one-half  time 
to   $105   for   full-time   plus   dependency    al- 
lowance.   Established    charges   are    paid    for 
correspondence  course  lessons  completed  and 
serviced  by  school. 

LlmltaUons:  Honorable  service  and  com- 
pletion of  education  within  8  years  alter  last 
discharge  or  release  from  active  service.  Max- 
imum entitlement  Is  36  months  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  48  months  when  prior  training  under 
VA  program. 

War  orphans  training— including  wives  and 
widows 
Basic  Eligibility:  Children  generally  be- 
tween ages  18  and  26.  and  wives  or  widows  of 
veterans  who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  or  died  because  of  a  service-con- 
nected disablUty. 

Range  of  Benefite;  Payments  to  students 
range  from  $60  a  month  for  one-half  time 
educational  pursuit  to  $130  a  month  foi  full- 
time  pursuit  to  a  maximum  ol  36  months, 
or  equivalent  In  part-time  training. 

Limitations;  Generally  a  child's  education 
must  be  completed  between  ages  18  and  26. 
but  in  no  event  earlier  than  14  years  nor 
later  than  31  years  of  age.  Wives  or  widows 
have  8  years 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11959.  This 
biil  will  grant  a  cost-of-living  increase  in 
educational  allowance  to  veterans,  wid- 
ows and  orphans  attending  school  under 
the  several  educational  benefits  progmms 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  allowances  authorized  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
education  or  training  under  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  are  in- 
creased by  15  percent.  This  allowance 
represents  Uving  expenses  alone  for  the 
disabled  veteran  student  while  attending 
school  The  Veterans'  Administration 
pays  the  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
supplies,  and  equipment. 

Th'»  allowances  authorized  for  veterans 
attending  school  under  the  GI  bill  and 
for  widows  and  orphans  and  wives  ol 
totally  disabled  veterans  pursuing  edu- 
cational programs  under  the  'War  Or- 
phans Educational  Assistance  Act  are 
meant  for  tuition  and  fees  as  well  as 
living  expenses.  As  a  result,  these  allow- 
ances are  increased  by  27  percent  under 

the  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  revises 
the  method  of  determining  full-time  at- 
tendance in  high  school  courses.  Under 
existing  law,  a  veteran  desiring  to  com- 
plete his  high  school  education  in  one  ol 


the  many  adult  education  programs  of- 
fered in  communities  throughout  the 
NaUon  must  enroll  for  a  minimum  of  12 
clock  hours  per  week  to  receive  any  al- 
Swan^  under  the  GI  biU.  This  repre- 
sents a  difficult  and  unappealing  schedule 
to  the  returning  veteran  who  must  worit 
full  time  during  the  day. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  many 
veterans  who  need  a  high  school  diploma 
are  passing  up  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  school  because  of  these  stringent  re- 
quirements. The  bill  before  us  today  will 
permit  a  veteran  to  enroll  in  c%en mg 
high  school  classes  for  two  units  of  study 
or  two  subjects  and  receive  the  minunum 
half-time  allowance. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  continu- 
ally spiraling  cost  of  living  and  cost  of 
education,  the  increased  allowances  au- 
thorized by  this  biU  are  necessary.  I  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

(Mr  ADAIR  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Teacue  of  California)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extent  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.* 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11959.  This  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law.  will  provide  needed  increases 
in  educational  aUowances  paid  to  persons 
pursuing  programs  of  education  or  train- 
ing under  laws  administrated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Existing  law  permits  unmarried  vet- 
erans, widows,  and  children  of  service 
connected  deceased  veterans  and  wives  ol 
service-connected  totally   disabled  vet- 
erans to  receive  an  allowance  of  SUU 
monthly  while  pursuing  a  program  or 
education  or  training  on  a  full  time  basis. 
An  increased  allowance  is  payable  to  vet- 
erans   with    dependents   while   propor- 
tionate allowances  are  payable  for  vet- 
erans attending  school  on  a  part  time 
basis    Under  this  bill,  these  allowances 
are  increased  by  27  percent.  In  the  case 
of  the  S130  monthly  allowance,  the  m- 
crease  amounts  to  $35  monthly. 

AdditionaUy.  the  bill  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  the  subsistence  payable  to  serv- 
ice connected  disabled  veterans  pursong 
programs  of  vocational  rehabilitaticn. 
Under  this  program,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration pays  tuition  and  other  fees 
directly  to  the  educational  institution 
while  the  unmarried  veteran  pursuing 
full  time  training  receives  $110  monthlv\ 
Under  the  bill,  this  allowance  is  increased 
to  $127  monthly. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  various  educational 
programs  administered  by  the  Veterans- 
Administration  since  the  termination  of 
World  War  II  have  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  money  in  in- 
creased taxes  from  the  recipients  of  these 
benefits  than  the  programs  have  cost 
the  Government.  As  a  result  of  these  edu- 
cational programs,  the  veteran  popula- 
tion is  better  educated,  better  able  to 
command  higher  wages  and  better  able 
to  fill  critical  manpower  needs  m  the 
sciences  and  industry  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  I  believe  the  current 
education  programs  will  also  pay  for 
themselves.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 

bill. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
words  have  been  spoken  in  this  Chamber 
about  support  for  our  fighting  men  over- 
seas and  such  words  have  not  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  The  Congress  has  traditionally 
shown  itself  eager  to  provide  American 
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soldiers  with  everything  they  need  to 
fight  a  war,  from  medical  supplies  to 
materiel. 

And  Congress  has  not  stopped  there: 
it  has  also  convincingly  demonstrated  a 
concern  for  supporting  our  soldiers  when 
wars  are  over  and  they  become  civilians 
once  again.  Thus,  in  1943,  Congress  en- 
acted into  law  a  program  which  provided 
allowances  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Then,  in  1944.  the  GI  bill  of  rights  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote.  This  historic  measure  set 
up  a  program  which,  among  other  things, 
provided  veterans  with  educational  as- 
sistance for  high  school,  college,  or  voca- 
tional training.  Fifty  percent  of  the  re- 
turning World  War  n  servicemen  took 
advantage  of  that  program. 

Its  unqualified  success  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill, 
in  which  educational  assistance  was  also 
provided.  Forty-two  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble Kspean  war  veterans  used  the  allow- 
ances and  Congress  subsequently  wrote 
into  law  a  cold  war  bill  of  rights  for  the 
GI,  again  providing  education  and  train- 
ing allowances. 

Figures  now  show  us  that  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  cold  war  veterans — those  en- 
tering the  Armed  Forces  after  January 
31,  1955 — took  advantage  of  the  allow- 
ances, and  only  21  percent  of  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  thus  far  have  done  so.  One 
reason  for  this  distressing  decrease  in 
educational  activity  among  our  veterans 
is  evident:  The  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances available  to  the  veterans  are 
not  enough  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
costs  of  education  have  risen  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years  that  the  allowances 
provided  by  the  veterans'  programs  bear 
little  relation  to  them.  Clearly,  this  is  a 
situation  that  can.  and  should,  be  reme- 
died. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  come  up  with 
just  the  remedy  needed:  H.R.  11959.  Un- 
der the  consistently  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
chairman  Olin  E.  Teague,  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  H.R.  11959.  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  certain  dependents.  Specifical- 
ly, the  subsistence  rates  for  veterans  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  training,  which 
have  not  been  increased  since  1965,  are 
raised  15  percent  by  the  bill,  because  of 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  allow- 
ance rates  for  other  on-the-job  train- 
ing— are  increased  27  percent.  Thus,  a 
veteran  with  a  wife  and  child  who  at- 
tends college  full  time  would,  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  11959,  receive  S222  per 
month  during  the  school  year  instead  of 
the  present  inadequate  $175. 

I  believe  that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  the 
educational  assistance  program  for  vet- 
erans would  become  more  meaningful 
and  that  we  would  immediately  see  an 
increased  utilization  of  the  program 
among  our  men  who  are  returning  from 
Vietnam.  Congress  has  supported  our 
soldiers  in  their  task  of  fighting  a  dif- 
ficult war  in  Vietnam.  We  must  continue 
to  support  them  once  they  cease  to  be 
active  soldiers  and  begin  the  often  dif- 
ficult readjustment  to  civilian  life.  One 


of  the  most  meaningful  ways  we  in  Con- 
gress can  demonstrate  both  our  gratitude 
for  their  past  actions  and  our  faith  in 
their  future  endeavors  would  be  to  pass 
H.R.  11959. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11959,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cational assistance,  and  special  training 
allowance  paid  to  veterans. 

The  bill  is  urgently  needed,  in  view  of 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  rising  edu- 
cational costs:  and  I  am  a  sponsor  of  a 
bill  which  seeks  the  same  basic  objectives 
as  those  of  H.R.  11959. 

My  own  bill  was  introduced  in  response 
to  reports  from  veterans  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  the  GI  bill  in  schools  in 
Oklahoma,  who  advised  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty they  were  encountering  under  the 
present  payment  rates. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R.  11959. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  11959.  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  respected, 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve. 

Each  month  over  70.000  veterans  are 
discharged  from  active  service.  These 
yoimg  Americans  who  have  served  their 
Nation  so  well  in  war  can  also  serve  their 
Nation  as  peacetime  citizens.  This  bill 
will  increase  the  allowance  rates  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  special  train- 
ing and  educational  assistance  paid  to 
these  veterans. 

Many  veterans  have  not  completed 
their  education,  but  unfortunately  many 
of  them  are  not  taking  advantage  of  op- 
portunities available  under  the  Cold  War 
GI  bill  of  1966. 

After  World  War  n,  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  veterans  benefited  from  the 
available  vocational  and  college  training. 
Following  the  Korean  conflict,  over  42 
percent  of  the  veterans  took  advantage  of 
educational  and  training  programs.  How- 
ever, since  January  of  1966,  only  21.4  per- 
cent of  the  discharged  Vietnam  veterans 
have  utilized  the  available  benefits. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  de- 
plorable low  rate  of  participation  is  that 
the  rate  of  payment  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  fast  in- 
creasing cost  of  education.  The  present 
pay  schedule  is  far  below  those  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

Since  the  current  allowances  are  so 
inadequate,  the  Veterans  who  seek  an 
education  are  confronted  with  a  great 
financial  test.  The  average  cost  of  tuition 
fees  and  room  and  board  for  a  full-time 
resident  student  at  a  4-year  college  or 
imiversity  has  risen  about  46  percent 
since  October  of  1967  when  the  last  rise 
in  educational  allowances  was  imple- 
mented. The  gap  between  the  allowance 
afforded  veterans  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  and  the  present 
cost  of  such  education  is  even  greater. 
These  rates  were  last  changed  in  October 
of  1965. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  provide 
a  giant  step  toward  the  alleviation  of 
these  inequities.  It  would  add  support  to 
the  bridge  veterans  must  cross  from  mili- 
tary life  to  civilian  life.  H.R.  11959  would 
increase  benefits  available  to  disabled 
veterans  for  training  by  15  percent.  Bene- 
fits  available   for   apprentice   training, 


farm  cooperative  and  college  training 
would  be  raised  by  almost  27  percent. 
Educational  benefits  available  to  wives 
and  children  of  totally  disabled  veterans 
or  veterans  who  have  died  from  service- 
connected  causes  would  also  be  increased 
by  almost  27  percent. 

On  June  5,  President  Nixon  wisely 
stated: 

It  Is  our  hope  that  tliere  will  come  a  day 
when  the  benefits  of  peace  wUl  convince  men 
and  nation  of  the  folly  of  war:  until  then,  we 
must  make  certain  that  the  benefits  we  offer 
reflects  our  pride  In  our  veterans  and  our 
gratitude  for  their  sacrifices. 

All  of  us  pray  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  all  the  world  will  live  in  peace. 
But  being  cognizant  of  the  realities  of 
today,  our  duty  is  to  express  our  pride 
and  gratitude  to  our  veterans  by  granting 
each  of  them  a  fair  chance  to  better 
himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  this  bill  will  receive 
resounding  approval  today.  That  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  our  veterans  and  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11959.  a  bill  which 
would  provide  increased  educational  as- 
sistance to  veterans  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration  education  law. 

We  are  not  today  delving  into  the 
merits  of  the  various  educational  assist- 
ance programs  administered  by  the  VA; 
that  question  has  already  been  favor- 
ably decided  by  past  Congresses.  What 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  by  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  this  body  is  to  make 
proper  adjustments  in  the  allowances 
which  are  provided  under  the  various 
ongoing  VA  educational  programs.  We 
can  either  accept  or  reject  the  increases 
which  have  been  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague  I  and  the  able  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  over 
which  he  presides. 

Before  we  decide  on  which  way  our 
vote  is  to  be  cast,  however,  I  strongly 
urge  a  close  study  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  benefits.  H.R.  11959  would 
increase  by  only  15  percent  the  benefits 
currently  available  to  disabled  veterans 
for  vocational  training.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  veteran,  with  no  dependents,  who 
is  pursuing  full-time  institutional  train- 
ing, the  increase  is  all  of  $17.  Instead  of 
receiving  $110,  an  amount  that  was  set 
in  1965,  he  would  get  $127  per  month  in 
what  has  been  termed  a  "subsistence  al- 
lowance "  because  all  of  his  other  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  VA.  Disabled  veterans  with  depend- 
ents would  receive  corresponding  in- 
creases. 

This  bill  would  also  increase  by  27 
percent  the  benefits  which  are  currently 
available  for  institutional,  farm  coop- 
erative, and  apprentice  training.  Again,  a 
single  veteran,  with  no  dependents,  who 
is  attending  college  and  pursuing  a  full- 
time  program,  would  receive  $165  per 
month  instead  of  the  present  $130.  From 
this  allowance  he  has  to  pay  for  his 
own  tuition,  books,  and  supplies,  as  well 
as  for  his  room  and  board.  In  the  face 
of  today's  rising  tuition  as  well  as  rising 
cost  of  living,  the  undergraduate  vet- 
eran can  hardly  be  said  to  be  going  to 
school  in  lavish  style  on  his  VA  allowance. 

Similarly,  the  legislation  under  con- 
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sideration  would  also  increase  by  27  per- 
cent educational  benefits  which  are 
available  to  wives  and  children  of  totally 
disabled  veterans  or  veterans  who  died 
from  service-connected  causes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  particularly  note- 
worthy, in  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
11959,  that  the  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  and  that  it  is 
not  opposed  by  the  administration. 

This  measure  deserves  our  support, 
and  I,  therefore,  urge  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation 
to  increase  the  education  allowances  now 
granted  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 

CJ^ts-  X.-     ^ 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  help  vet- 
erans in  their  efforts  to  readjust  fruit- 
fully to  civilian  life.  The  education  as- 
sistance programs  carried  out  under  the 
Veterans'         Administration— programs 
that  offer  financial  aid  to  veterans  rang- 
ing from  severely  disabled  men  strug- 
gling   to    regain    their    earning    power 
through    vocational    rehabilitation,    to 
men  seeking  a  college  degree  after  com- 
pleting   their    service    requirements,    to 
men  taking  night  courses  or  correspond- 
ence courses  in  attempts  to  get  better 
jobs— play  a  major  role  in  this  readjust- 
ment.   Yet    the    assistance    allowances 
granted  under  present  law  are  plainly 
too  low.  The  cost  of  education  is  inching 
upward  year  by  year,  putting  college  and 
other  forms  of  schooling  out  of  the  fi- 
nancial reach  of  many  veterans.  Tlie  bill 
now  before  us  would  help  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  increasing  allowances  15  to  27 

percent. 

The  increases  sought  in  this  bill  wouia 
affect  three  groups  of  veterans— disabled 
veterans  receiving  vocational  rehabili- 
tation assistance,  nondisabled  veterans 
of  service  date  on  or  after  January  1, 
1955,  the  widows  and  children  of  vet- 
erans who  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of 
duty  and  the  wives  and  children  of  to- 
tally disabled  veterans.  The  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  bUl,  therefore,  would 
be  Vietnam  war  veterans,  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  their  families,  and  the  fami- 
lies of  men  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  their  country- 

The  need  is  to  provide  greater  educa- 
tional assistance  to  these  groups  is  clear 
and  indisputable.  . 

I  strongly  urge   the  passage  of  this 

bill-  „       , 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

strongly  support  H.R.  11959,  which  would 
provide  increased  educational  assistance 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration  ed- 
ucation law.  . 

The  increases  which  are  authorized  in 
this  legislation  are  long  overdue  and 
much  needed  as  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  move  upward.  Under  this  act, 
the  rates  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
will  be  increased  by  15  percent;  rates 
for  institutional  and  cooperative  train- 
ing, for  farm  cooperative  training,  for 
apprenticeship  and  other  on-the-job 
training,  and  for  assistance  for  orphans, 
widows,  and  wives  will  be  increased  by  27 
percent. 

In  other  words,  under  this  new  legisla- 
tion, a  veteran  attending  college  on  a 
full-time  basis  and  not  responsible  for 
any  dependents  would  receive  $165  a 
month;  with  one  dependent  he  would 


receive  $197  per  month;  and  with  two  or 
more  dependents  he  would  receive  $222 
per  month. 

Surely  we  as  a  nation  must  rise  ana 
give  support  to  those  men  who  have 
risked  their  lives  for  us. 

Surely  we  must  acknowledge  our  debt 
and  ti-y  to  repay  those  men  who  return 
from  war  only  to  find  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  inflation  and  ever-rising  costs  for 
tuition  and  other  required  fees  of  a  col- 
lege education. 

And  surely  we  must  bear  responsibil- 
ity for  those  who  have  fallen,  and  care 
enough  to  provide  for  their  widows  and 
their  now  fatherless  children,  and  take 
It  upon  ourselves  to  offer  Uiem  a  decent 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  these  men 
and  their  families.  The  very  least  that  we 
in  Congre.ss  can  do  for  them  is  to  allot 
these  funds  for  their  education  on  a 
fair  basis,  consistent  with  costs  today. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  fuilher  requests  for  time, 
unless  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Gross  >  would  like  some  time.  If  so,  I 
yield  him  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  yield  back  the 

time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 

time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  11959,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRESIDENT  S   COUNCIL   ON   YOUTH 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Ml".  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution <H.J.  Res.  764)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  764 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby 
avithorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Presidents  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity 
established  by  Executive  Order  Numbered 
:  1330  of  March  5.  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  President  is  very  much  in  favor  of 


the  resolution,  even  though  the  Council 
was  formed  by  former  President  John- 
son. 

Enactment  of  the  resolution  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion for  the  President's  Council,  an 
estimated  $357,000. 

There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  ol 
any  Member  that  I  know  about.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres)  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  T     •  1^  *« 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  just  wonder 
why  it  is  necessai-y  for  a  preformed 
Council  on  Youth,  or  another  study  com- 
mission on  youth  opportunity,  or  ad- 
visory group,  or  whatever  one  wishes  to 
call  'it,  to  suddenly  be  funded  by  the 
congress,  when  it  was  formed  by  a  prior 
administration  and  evidently  paid  for 
out  of  the  President's  contingency  fund 
at  that  time.  Why  could  it  not  be  con- 
tinued that  way,  rather  than  getting 
this  stamp  of  approval  of  the  purse  string 
controller,  the  elected  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  the  bottom  of  the 
report,  he  will  notice : 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  is  necessary 
because  of  the  provision  of  Public  Law  Ofr- 
479,  which  provides: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  available  to 
finance  interdepartmental  boards  '="'^^"^^1 
s'.ons.  councils,  committees,  or  similar  groups 
under  Section  214  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1946  <31  U  S  C.  691) 
Which  do  not  have  prior  and  ^^Pf  f,  ^"  " 
gresslonal  approval  of  such  method  of  fn...u- 
cial  support. 

So  we  are  heie  authorizing  the  funds. 
The  administration  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  have  requested  this  action,  i 
personal  feel  that  the  Presioent  s 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  can  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
tlie  gentleman's  further  opinion. 

I  have  a  few  more  questions.  1  wonder 
just  how  much  appropriation  wi  1  be 
needed  for  this  council,  for  example,  m 
fiscal  year  1970?  . 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  1970  request  is 
$357,000.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  com- 
pose the  Council. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another 
expenditure,  however,  that  is  not  m  the 
revised  budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  $357,000  for  fiscal 
1970  is  in  the  revised  budget. 
Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct. 
Would  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the    Education    and    Labor   Committee 
agree  with  me  that  the  bill  as  written 
is  open  ended  and  ad  infinitum? 
Mr  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  forthrightness.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Council    work   is   duplicative   of    many 
vouth    programs    being    conducted    by 
HEW  and  HUD,  if  not  EDA.  and  cerUin- 
Iv  by  the  OEO? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
Council  is  to  provide  some  coordination 
of  youth  programs,  particularly  summer 
job  programs. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  note- 
worthy objective.  We  seem  to  have  a 
great  many  coordinating  and  advisory 
councils — more  and  more.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  honestly  feel  this  money  that 
is  being  authorizied  herewith — up  to 
$357,000 — could  be  better  used  if  allo- 
cated under  existing  programs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
always  provided  funds  for  the  White 
House  councils  of  this  type.  It  has  been 
a  common  practice.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  purpose  than  the  purpose  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution.  When  we  have 
as  many  youth  problems  as  we  have 
across  the  Nation,  we  cannot  forget 
about  them,  we  cannot  sweep  them  un- 
der the  rug.  We  have  to  provide  ways  to 
handle  them, 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  opinion.  I  know  he 
contribute*  much.  I  know  he  knows  that 
no  one  believes  it  is  a  question  of  sweep- 
ing the  youth  problems  under  the  rug,  es- 
pecially one  who  served  youth  so  long. 

I.  -believe  we  are  overleglslating  on 
youth.  I  doubt  if  one  can  federally  and 
collectively  legislate  in  the  heart  of  man, 
whether  It  is  a  youth  or  an  adult. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

How  much  has  been  appropriated  for 


J. 
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Mi/.  GROSS.  It  is  all  fine  and  good  that 
the  administration  wants  It,  but  the  tax- 
payers also  want  some  reform  in  spend- 
ing. They  are  getting  tired  of  paying  In- 
creased taxes. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  someone  may 
attempt  to  minimize  $200,000,  it  is  still  a 
lot  of  money  in  some  places  in  this 
country. 

Just  give  us  an  example  of  the  coordi- 
nation that  has  been  bought  with  the 
expenditure  of  $200,000,  or  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  buy  with  the  expenditure  of 
$350,000  or  $375,000. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  U  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  report,  on  page  3.  there  are 
listed  seven  reasons  why  this  legislation 
is  necessary.  This  is  simply  a  case  where 
we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  Coun- 
cil, "when  we  have  all  the  problems  with 
youth  In  this  Nation  we  now  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  not  accomplishing 
anything  we  can  afford  to  disband  it.  I 
do  not  care  whether  it  says  youth, 
women,  children,  or  what;  if  it  is  accom- 
plishing nothing  we  can  afford  to  aban- 
don it  here  and  now.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Council  has  accomplished  anything, 
and  the  gentleman  Ls  not  telling  me  it 
has  accomplished  anything,  or  that  it 
proposes  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  all  of  the  various  departments  of 
this  Government  which  are  components 
of  this  Council  have  not  accomplished 
anything.   We   have   expended   millions 


Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  am  interested  in  what  he  has  said 
about  the  youth  opportunities  organiza- 
tion in  the  cities,  because  the  city  man- 
ager of  my  own  hometown  just  left 
Washington  about  an  hour  ago  after 
having  been  up  here  on  other  business 
and  expressed  himself  very  strongly  as 
being  in  favor  of  the  work  being  done 
in  the  youth  opportunity  program.  He 
said  it  had  done  a  very  remarkable  job 
in  my  own  hometown  in  getting  in- 
creased activity  on  the  part  of  youths 
in  constructive  enterprises  and  activi- 
ties. He  thought  it  was  a  very,  very  fine 
thing  and  supported  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  examples  of  coordination  in 
this  field?  We  spent  $200,000  or  more 
here  and  we  propose  to  spend  another 
$350,000  here  and  so  on  and  so  on  into 
the  wild  blue  yonder.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  examples  of  the  coordi- 
nation that  has  been  attained? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
men from  Iowa  that  we  do  not  have 
exhibits  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Did  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 


this  President's  CouncU?  How  much  ha^  Pi  doUB.TS,  trying  to  do  something  about     man  from  Ohio  to  say  that  he  had  no 


been  appropriated  or  spent  in  the  last 
year  or  two? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  have  spent  some 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  have  spent  some 
money  on  the  youth  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  they 
have  made  an  estimate  of  $357,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  has  been  spent 
In  the  past? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  past  on  youth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  this 
particular  Council. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  On  this  particular 
Cpuncil? 

Mr.  GROSS,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand. I  do  not  now  have  the  precise  fig- 
ure but  I  will  get  It  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  little  piece  of 
change,  $200,000  "Something  like  that," 
says  the  gentleman.  It  really  does  not 
mean  much?  Is  that  the  way  it  Is 
figured? 

What  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
$200,000  that  has  been  spent? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  a  whole  lot 
has  been  accomplished  as  far  as  doing 
something  for  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
is  concerned.  We  have  tried  to  concen- 
trate and  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities, training  opportunities,  and  edu- 
cational opportunities.  That  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

All  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
members  of  this  Council,  I  believe  can 
contribute  by  coordinating  the  appropri- 
ate resources  of  their  agencies  on  the 
problem.  The  administration  wants  it 
and  believes  it  will  be  effective. 


the  problems  of  a  major  area,  the  youth 
of  this  coimtry.  I  believe  we  are  making 
progress,  and  the  Council  should  be  en- 
titled to  continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What,  by  way  of  example, 
is  this  contributing  to  the  progress? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  will 
notice  the  letter  to  the  Speaker.  He  can 
read  that  letter.  Then  he  wfll  notice,  on 
page  3  of  the  report,  it  is  stated: 

First,  early  and  firm  decisions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  assistance  it  will 
make  available  to  communities  for  summer 
youth  programs. 

There  has  been  much  coordination 
between  the  Government  and  private 
industry  in  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
employment  for  the  youth  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Summer  is  about  over, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  that  is  just  one 
phase  of  the  Council's  work.  We  have  to 
plan  ahead  for  next  summer,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  this  Council.  It  is  a  year- 
round  effort  to  provide  opportunities 
for  the  youth. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time  on  this  side.  I  support 
the  legislation.  I  think  the  Members 
can  inform  themselves  about  this  by 
reading  the  10  points  listed  on  pages  4 
and  5  of  this  report.  This  organization 
has  primarily  been  one  which  encour- 
ages and  works  in  various  fields  within 
the  areas  that  are  now  carrying  out 
youth  programs.  They  have  been  very 
significant  in  the  field  of  working  with 
our  cities  in  their  Boy  Scout  programs, 
encouraging  more  youths  to  participate 
in  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Other  than  what  I  con- 
sume myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  764. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  396,  nays  7,  not  voting  29, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  138] 
TEAS— 396 


Abbltt 

Betts 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Adair 

BeviU 

Buchanan 

Adams 

Biaggl 

Burke,  Fla. 

Addabbo 

Blester 

Burke.  Mass. 

Albert 

Bingham 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Alexander 

Blackburn 

Burton,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Blanton 

Burton,  Utah 

Calif. 

Blatnik 

Bush 

Anderson,  111. 

Boggs 

Button 

Anderson, 

Boland 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Tenn. 

Boiling 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ancirews,  Ala. 

Bow 

Cabell 

Andrews, 

Brademas 

Caflery 

N.Dak. 

Brasco 

CahlU 

Annunzio 

Br»y 

Camp 

Ashley 

Brlnkley 

Carter 

Aspinall 

Brock 

Casey 

Ayres 

Brooks 

Cederberg 

Barrett 

Broomfleld 

Chamberlain 

Beall,  Md. 

Brotzman 

Chappell 

Belcher 

Brown.  Mich. 

Chlsholm 

Bell,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Clancy 

Bennett 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Clark 
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Clausen. 
Don  H. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
I>orn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Feij-'han 

Findley 
Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galifianakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Getty  s 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkine 

Hays 

Hubert 


Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

J  arm  an 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Le*rgett 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 

McFall 
McKneally 

McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 
.  Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

Podell 

Po(T 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  111. 

Rcld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Ropers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roiian 

Rooney,  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Siindman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellufi 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

.Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wigglna 


Williams 

Wolff 

Yates 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Yatron 

Wilson. 

Wyatt 

Young 

Charles  H. 

Wvdler 

Zablockl 

Winn 

Wylle 

Zion 

Wold 

Wyman 
NATS— 7 

Zwach 

Abernethy 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hall 

Colmer 

Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Arends 

Fascell 

Mlkva 

Ashbrook 

Gray 

Powell 

Baring 

Gubser 

Rarlck 

Berry 

Hull 

Savior 

Brown.  Calif. 

Ichord 

Stuckey 

Carey 

Kirwan 

Taft 

Celler 

Lennon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Corman 

Lipscomb 

Tunney 

Dlggs 

Lowenstein 

Whalley 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mailliard 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mall- 
Hard. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Lowenstein. 

Mr  Fascell  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEDIA  AND  MATERIALS 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <S. 
1611)  to  amend  Public  Law  85-905  to 
provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.     1611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the  Act 
of  September  2,  1958  (Public  Law  85-905)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  section  3,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(c)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  an  institution 
of  higher  education  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  (Including  construction)  of  a 
National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  which  will 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  activi- 
ties to  facilitate  the  use  of  new  educational 
technology  In  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped persons,  including  designing  and  de- 
veloping, and  adapting  instructional  mate- 
rial, and  such  other  activities  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  in  the  agreement.  Such  agree- 
ment shall — 

•■(A)  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  Center  will  be  used  solely  for  such  pur- 
poses as  are  set  forth  In  the  agreement; 

•■(B)  authorize  the  Center,  subject  to  the 
Secretar>''s  prior  approval,  to  contract  with 


public   and   private   agencies   and   organiza- 
tions  for   demonstration   projects; 

••(C)  provide  for  an  annual  report  on  the 
acUvltles  of  the  Center  which  wUl  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress; 

••(D)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
In  performance  of  work  on  any  construction 
aided  by  Federal  funds  under  this  subsec- 
tion win  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  (40  use.  276a— 276a-6 ) ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  in  this  clause,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176;  5  use.  133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June   13.   1934   (40  U  S  C.  276c). 

•■(2)  In  considering  proposals  from  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  preference  to  Institutions— 
••(A)  which  have  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bilities necessary  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  media  for  the 
handicapped:   and 

•'(B)  which  can  serve  the  educational 
technology  needs  of  the  Model  High  School 
for  the  Deaf  (established  under  Public  Law 
89-694), 

■•(3)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  such 
funds  have  been  paid — 

••(A)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed  or  the 
agreement  Is  terminated,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  institution  from  lu  obliga- 
tion, or 

■•  ( B)  the  Institution  ceases  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  facility, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  facility  Is 
situated.": 

(2)  In  section  2.  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•■(5)  The  term  •construction'  means  the 
construction  and  Initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings.  Including  architects  fees,  but  ex- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  land."';  and 

(3)  In  section  4.  by  striking  out  "'and" 
after  ••1969."  and  by  striking  out  •1970"  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  '1970.  »12,500.0O0  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1971.  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  $20,- 
000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tar>'  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  demanding  a  second  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis 
souri.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
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objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
iS.  1611)  to  amend  Public  Law  85-905 
to  provide  for  a  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
essential  legislation  and  should  be 
promptly  enacted  by  the  membership  of 
this  House.  This  legislation  will  greatly 
expand  the  scope  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  handicapped 
children  of  this  country.  The  action  to 
be  taken  under  authority  of  S.  1611  is 
long  overdue.  We  were  told  at  the  hear- 
ings conducted  this  year  that  there  are 
today  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
in  any  educational  program  and  many 
others  who  are  in  educational  programs 
that  do  not  meet  their  special  needs. 
In  fact,  we  were  told  that  60  percent  of 
the.frVi  million  handicapped  children  in 
our  Nation  today  do  not  receive  adequate 
educational  programs  and  that  there  is 
only  one  teacher  or  speech  therapist  for 
every  three  professionals  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  these  facts  only 
to  emphasize  that  a  problem  exists  and 
that  the  need  for  action  is  now. 

Projects  developed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 
program  and  the  Instructional  Materials 
Centers  programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  have  demon- 
strated that  new  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  instruction  can  be  developed 
for  handicapped  children.  These  pro- 
grams use  the  latest  in  technological  ad- 
vances to  remediate  the  handicapping 
conditions  of  children  and  to  increase 
the  affectiveness  of  the  learning  process. 
The  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  come  to 
consolidate  the  various  efforts  that  we 
have  been  making  over  a  period  of  years 
into  a  center,  the  proposed  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Mate- 
rials for  the  Handicapped.  This  Center 
would  provide  a  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  specialized  curricula,  media 
and  methods  to  be  used  in  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  Second,  it 
would  adapt,  develop,  test  and  evaluate 
as  well  as  advise  instructional  units. 

Third,  it  would  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  all  of  the  research  that  has  been 
undertaken  to  benefit  handicapped 
children. 

Fourth,  train  people  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  materials. 

Fifth,  provide  teachers  from  all  over 
the  countrj'  with  a  central  point  for 
obtaining  information  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  own  resources  and  to  assist 
in  the  distribution  of  a  validated  learn- 
ing system. 

This  legislation,  to  me,  is  timely,  in 
tei-ms  of  the  needs  of  our  children,  the 
development  of  the  field  of  education  of 
the  handicapped  children,  and  the  tech- 
nology of  tlie  learning  sciences. 

This  legislation  is  timely  in  terms  of 
the  needs  of  our  children,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  field  of  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  the  technology  of 
the  learning  sciences. 
As  never  before  the  American  people 


are  recognizing  the  importance  of  hu- 
man resources.  Most  handicapped  per- 
sons can  become  contributing  members 
of  our  society  if  we  will  provide  them  edu- 
cational opportunities.  This  is  the  time 
to  act  upon  this  legislation. 

Handicapped  persons  have  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  their  ability 
to  profit  from  educational  programs  and 
to  become  excellent  workers.  Without  an 
educational  opportunity  the  handicap- 
ping condition  may  become  completely 
disabling.  In  the  most  severe  instances 
this  will  require  total  care  over  the  in- 
dividuals entire  lifetime.  If  this  does  be- 
come the  case  the  financial  cost  to  society 
will  be  at  least  $180,000  for  extra  care.  We 
know  from  Labor  Department  statistics 
that  if  we  educate  a  handicapped  person 
to  the  equivalant  of  an  elementary 
school  education  he  can  be  expected  to 
earn  approximately  $225,000  in  his  life- 
time. This  does  not  reflect  the  benefits 
to  the  human  being  that  result  from  the 
individual's  independence  nor  the  bene- 
fits that  come  to  the  family  because  this 
family  member  is  able  to  work  and  be  a 
part  of  the  everyday  world. 

Tlie  testimony  of  many  successful  pro- 
grams bears  evidence  that  educators, 
government  officials,  businessmen,  and 
legislators  can  work  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  human  resources,  now  per- 
ceived to  be  essential  to  a  living  society. 
The  National  Center  of  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped sets  forth  a  rationale  for  an  ef- 
fective linkage  in  a  partnership  among 
businessmen,  civic  leaders,  educators, 
and  administrators  confronted  with  the 
challenge  of  training.  It  will  bring  to- 
gether a  backlog  of  experience,  proven 
techniques,  programs,  and  management 
assistance  to  accomplish  defined  train- 
ing goals  in  the  best  possible  way  and 
at  the  same  time  at  the  best  possible 
price. 

The  National  Center  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide public  visibility  for  the  unique 
learning  problems  of  children  who  are 
handicapped.  Since  the  center  will  be 
university  based  it  will  be  able  to  call 
upon  the  entire  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity as  well  as  the  business  and  educa- 
tion community  dollars  spent  on  such  a 
program  at  this  time  are  an  investment 
easily  justified  in  hard  economic  terms. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  without  such  pro- 
grams some  handicapped  persons  will  be 
institutionaUzed  for  life  at  an  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  of  an  estimated  $180,- 
000.  or  if  this  individual  ends  up  on 
relief  with  a  family  of  four,  society  can 
expect  to  pay  $75,000  during  his  life- 
time. This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  antisocial  behavior  that  failure 
to  establish  programs  for  these  people 
may  breed. 

The  most  valuable  resource  that 
America  has  is  its  human  resources.  The 
central  objective  of  the  center  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  best  possible  means  of  ap- 
proaching this  problem  are  made  avail- 
able to  all  educational  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  It  wiU  be  a  vital  nerve 
center  for  the  already  established  net- 
work of  instructional  material  centers 
and  associated  research  activities  in  the 
area  of  systematic  use  of  media  and 
materials  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Concentrating  dollars 


In  this  area  will  bring  together  all  In- 
terested parts  of  the  total  community  to 
assure  that  duplication  does  not  take 
place.  For  example,  ideas  and  programs 
developed  by  a  number  of  agencies  such 
as  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Social 
Rehabilitation  Services,  and  the  Public 
Health  Services  will  be  available  to 
educators  through  this  center  as  well 
as  new  breakthroughs  developed  from 
research  in  the  field  of  education. 

It  is  strikingly  clear  that  the  time  is 
right  for  this  center,  and  past  develop- 
ment in  education,  technology,  and  in 
Government  have  created  an  atmosphere 
that  demands  the  development  of  this 
center  now. 

It  is  a  wise  investment  of  scarce  dol- 
lars at  this  time  because  concentration 
of  dollars  here  may  provide  new  ways 
to  meet  the  persormel  shortages  in  edu- 
cation of  handicapp>ed  children,  develop 
new  ways  to  provide  this  education  so 
that  the  few  well  trained  and  qualified 
professionals  in  this  field  can  reach  more 
children.  Most  important  of  course  is 
that  more  handicapped  children  will 
gain  a  chance  to  grow  up  to  participate 
in  American  society  as  a  contributing 
member  of  that  society  rather  than  a 
burden  to  that  society.  I  cannot  urge  you 
too  strongly  to  support  the  legislation  we 
consider  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  the  depart- 
mental reports  concerning  this  bllP 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  the  reports  that 
we  have  had  consist  of  the  testimony 
of  departmental  witnesses. 

May  I  point  out  also  that  this  Is  a  Sen- 
ate bill.  The  legislation  was  passed  in 
the  Senate.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
in  saying  that  we  do  not  have  specific 
reports  of  support  from  the  administra- 
tion. However,  I  introduced  some  time 
ago  H.R.  11785  and  referred  the  bill  to 
the  select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  Brademas),  who  has  con- 
ducted lengthy  hearings  and  who  has 
done  a  good  job  thereon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man wUl  yield  further,  how  many  years 
ago  was  that  that  the  gentleman  intro- 
duced such  a  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  introduced  it  this 
year  in  the  House.  We  reported  the  Sen- 
ate bill  instead  of  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
disclaim  this  report,  does  he?  This  is 
your  report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  our  report. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  of  what  any  execu- 
tive agency,  including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  thinks  of  this  almost  unlimited 
expenditure. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  first  say  that 
there  is  a  most  definite  limit  on  expend- 
itures in  this  bill.  Then  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  sub- 
committee thoroughly  considered  the  bill, 
the  full  committee  carefully  considered 
the  bill,  and  the  Senate  committee  con- 
sidered the  bill  and  reported  the  bill,  and 
It  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  we  re- 
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ported  out  the  Senate  bill.  Our  commit- 
tee consideration  this  year  mcluded 
testimony  of  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  m  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

So  I  do  think,  notwithstanding  the  De- 
partment reports  of  support  are  not  pres- 
ent, the  bill  haj  been  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  everybody  acknowledges  that 
this  center  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  consumed  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  in  the  be- 
ginning that  I  have  probably  worked  as 
much  with  the  handicapped  as  anyone 
in  this  room.  I  feel  a  built-in  hiunani- 
tarian  kindness  for  the  handicapped.  I 
am  well  aware  that  most  of  them  have 
been  examined,  reexamined,  surveyed, 
and  resurveyed  many,  many  times,  but  I 
am  still  in  favor  of  the  handicapped.  I 
know  that  in  these  days  they  are  consid- 
ered "sacred  cows." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  that  we  even  argue  in  con- 
nection with  S.  1611,  which  is  before 
us  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  today 
that  there  might  need  to  be  a  national 
or  Federal  center  for  coordination  of  the 
work  for  the  handicapped.  Let  us  assume 
that  we  need  that,  to  begin;  that,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  no  departmental 
reports  Indicating  past  or  present  admin- 
istrative support  for  this.  This  funding 
Is  not  budgeted.  This  authorization  Is 
one  of  those  that  comes  in  to  us  so  often, 
which  we  pass  when  we  march  on  the 
floor  by  rote,  because  a  nice  fellow  said 
it  ought  to  be  this  way,  or  because  it  Is 
a  sacred  cow,  and  no  one  wants  to 
be  against  love,  motherhood,  or  little 
children. 

Then  it  comes  back  to  haunt  us  in  an 
appropriation  bill  such  as  we  handled 
on  last  week,  and  went  $2.3  billion  over 
the  funded  appropriation  for  the  prior 
fiscal  year.  These  birds  just  come  home 
to  roost.  I  do  not  believe  this  ought  to 
be  considered  under  a  suspension  with- 
out the  right  of  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  believe  It  ought  to  be  considered  by 
rote  by  people  jumping  over  the  stile 
and  being  counted,  without  having  even 
read  the  bill. 

This  is  an  open-ended  bill  that  goes 
on,  ad  Infinitum,  and  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve It  read  the  bottom  of  page  2  of  the 
report  which  very  frankly  tells  us  so.  It 
says  that  the  bill  would  increase  appro- 
priations for  the  existing  act  from  $10 
million  In  fiscal  year  1971  and  each  year 
thereafter  to  $12.5  million  in  1971,  $15 
million  In  1972,  and  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  open-ended,  im- 
Umlted,  and  an  ad  Infinitum  authoriza- 
tion, then  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Now,  then,  to  get  more  practical  about 
the  matter,  let  me  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  who  heads  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  if  it  is  contem- 
plated in  this  ad  Infinitum  authorization 
of  $20  million  a  year,  that  we  will  pay 
for  the  building  out  of  that  amount? 


The  gentleman  very  frankly  said  a 
while  ago,  and  I  appreciate  his  forth- 
rightness,  that  he  did  not  know  how 
much  the  building  would  cost. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  are  not  even  going  to  own  the 
building  In  fee  simple.  It  Is  going  to  be 
on  the  campus  of  some  college  yet  to  be 
selected.  Whether  we  can  expand  that 
building,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky plans,  based  on  the  foundation 
we  will  originally  lay  down,  whether  we 
will  be  back  for  more  authorization  and 
appropriations  with  which  to  build  the 
building,  or  whether  we  will  Indeed  con- 
trol It  after  It  gets  on  this  campus,  Is  a 
series  of  questions  to  which  this  House 
of  Representatives  should  properly  ad- 
dress Itself. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  short  answer  to  those  multiple 
questions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  make  It 
perfectly  clear  that  we  provide  in  the 
bill  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  operate  tills 
Center— and  it  is  true  it  is  lo  be  con- 
structed after  the  Secretary  enters  into 
agreement  with  some  institution  that 
has  demonsrated  the  necessary  capabili- 
ties and  knowing  how  to  deal  with  hand- 
icapped children  that  he  will  contract 
with  some  institution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  an  answer 
to  my  question.  We  can  all  read  the  bill 
and  I  think  every  one  of  us  who  is  in- 
terested in  this  bill  has  read  the  bill  and 
the  report,  as  I  have  tried  to  Indicate. 
It  is  true  that  the  bill  does  provide  that 
the  Secretary  will  operate  It  and  he 
would  provide  Federal  funds  to  the  cen- 
ter for  the  sole  purpose  set  forth  there- 
in, and  they  will  authorize  the  center 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  prior  approval. 
He  will  provide  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  and  he  will  provide  for  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act — we  never  forget  that  one. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  would  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  in  as  clear  and  as  succinct 
a  manner  as  he  can,  where  it  says  that 
this  Is  a  closed-end  fund  or  that  he  will 
not  be  back  asking  for  more  appropria- 
tions, or  whether  or  not  he  will  build 
this  building  or  needed  center  out  of  the 
existing  $20  million  a  year  that  goes  on 
unlimited,  or  whether  there  wul  be  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  therefor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  to  the  dis- 
tlnguliihed  gentleman.  If  he  will  turn  to 
page  4,  he  will  see  that  we  are  only  au- 
thorizing funds  through  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  there- 
after the  sum  of  $20  million.  If  It  Is  neces- 
sary, to  complete  the  building. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  funds  au- 
thorized here  commencing  in  the  fiscal 
vears  1971,  1972.  and  1973  be  used  for  the 
"construction.  It  Is  very  clear  that  we  do 
not  Intend  for  any  of  these  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  land  because 
It  Is  contemplated  that  the  university 
that  makes  it  available  should  make  a 
site  available  free  of  charge  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  would  be  the  rever- 
sionary clause  to  the  Government,  if  it 


is  on  school  property,  in  case  we  needed 
it  to  enlarge  tlie  buUdlng?  Would  the 
gentleman  answer  that?  WUl  that  be  m 
the  contract? 

Mr  PERKINS.  That  will  be  In  the  con- 
tract. It  will  have  to  be  In  the  contract 
In  view  of  the  language  of  this  bill  be- 
cause if  there  is  a  disagreement,  or  I 
mean  if  something  happens  within  the 
next  20  years.  It  would  be  a  question  of 
fact  as  to  the  value  and  It  would  have  to 
go  Into  the  district  court.  That  certainly 
would  have  to  be  a  part  of  the  contract. 
Mr.  HALL.   I  appreciate   the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  It  Is  not  so  written 
in  the  bill.  The  bill  Is  open  ended  and  un- 
limited and  goes  on  ad  infinitum.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  no  departmental  reports 
and  I  would  point  out  In  summary,  sim- 
ply in  order  that  I  may  yield  to  others, 
that  there  Is  bad  timing  in  this  open  door 
type  of  authorization.  Again,  I  repeat, 
this  kind  of  authorization  which  we  pass 
so  glibly  comes  back  to  haunt  us  when 
the  appropriation  therefor  comes  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Brade"asi,  coauthor 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  In  support  of  S.  1611.  a 
bill  to  create  a  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Materials  and  Media  for  the 
Handicapped. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  sponsor 
of  an  identical  bUl,  H.R.  11785.  together 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committer,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  PERKINS)  and  the  d;stin- 
r'u';sh"d  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ayres»  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  QuiE>.  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
pnd  ^f  which  the  rankinr  mmority  mem- 
ber is  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Reid).  which  committee  heard  a 
number  of  witnesses  on  this  legislation. 
I  think  all  of  us  during  the  course  of 
our  hearings  were  struck  by  the  enormity 
or  the  problems  facing  handicapped 
children  in  this  country. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
5  million  and  7  million  children  possess- 
ing handicaps  of  such  severity  and  seri- 
ousness that  they  require  special  educa- 
tion. 

Witnesses  from  the  Office  of  Education 
told  our  subcommittee  that  only  a  third 
of  these  children  are  presently  receiving 
the  kind  of  special  education  that  their 
various  maladies  require. 

The  administration's  experts,  more- 
over, told  us  that  so  serious  is  the  short- 
age of  special  educational  personnel, 
such  as  teachers  of  the  handicapped,  that 
tDday  is  a  need  for  some  325.000.  but  only 
75.000  approximately  are  available.  What 
this  means  is — and  I  make  this  point  be- 
cause I  think  it  dramatizes  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem— that  approximately 
40  percent  of  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren—the deaf,  the  bl  nd.  t'ne  mentally 
retarded,  others  who  cannot  speak— are 
without  the  special  educational  servers 
and  treatment  they  require. 

The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  move  In  the 
direction  of  remedi'ing  this  deficiency  by 
establishing,  in  connection  with  a  uni- 
versity, particularly  a  univers  ty  that  has 
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shown  itself  to  have  ^reat  strength  in 
the  training  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
working  with  handicapped  children,  of  a 
national  center,  a  center  which  could 
be  described  in  the  language  of  Dr.  James 
Gallagher,  who  is  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Handicapped,  in  testimony 
before  our  committee,  in  the  following 
words,  which  are  drawn  from  his  state- 
ment in  the  hearings: 

A  National  Center  on  Education  and  Mate- 
rials, such  as  were  suggested  in  H.R.  11785. 
would  provide  an  environment  where  people 
with  expertise  and  interest  in  educational 
technology  for  the  handicapped  might  gather 
to  provide  a  manpower  pool  and  where  addi- 
tional individuals  could  be  trained  in  the 
actual  development  of  appropriate  materials 
and  media  for  handicapped  children.  Such  a 
center  could  allow  a  comprehensive  program 
of  activities  designed  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  new  educational  technology. 
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I  think  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  5  years  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  has 
developed  some  14  instructional  material 
centers  for  the  handicapped  across  the 
country.  There  are.  in  addition,  some  four 
regional  media  centers  for  the  deaf.  As 
an  offshoot  of  this  program  145  affiliate 
centers  have  been  developed  acioss  tlie 
Nation. 

So  there  is  in  effect  a  kind  of  network, 
and  I  am  sure  evei-y  Member  of  this 
House  has  talked  with  citizens  in  his 
own  district  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  educating  handi- 
capped children,  and  who  come  to  us  and 
ask  for  our  assistance.  If  we  had  in  ex- 
istence a  national  center  of  this  kind,  we 
would  be  able  immensely  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  groups  across  the  United 
States  concerned  with  education  of  the 
hajidicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  suggested  that  we 
had  not  heard  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  on  this  bill.  That  is 
not  completely  accurate.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  administration  ex- 
pressed its  views  on  this  bill,  through  the 
person  and  testimony  of  the  Associate 
Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
Dr.  Gallagher,  and  that  Dr.  Gallagher  in 
the  hearings,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  kind  of  national 
center  contemplated  in  S.  1611. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  in  all  candor,  that 
Dr.  Gallagher  said  he  was  unable  to  rec- 
ommend approval  of  the  bill.  Here  how- 
ever, is  what  Dr.  Gallagher,  after  having 
given  us  a  marvelous  statement  about 
why  such  legislation  was  a  superb  idea, 
said,  when  I  asked  him  about  the  bill: 

In  the  meantime — 

And  this  is  what  my  friend  from  Iowa 
might  well  say — 

we  do  have  to  lace  the  realities  of  a  stringent 
budget.  Therefore,  we  are  unable  to  recom- 
mend approval  of  H.R.  11785  at  this  tune, 
although  we  support  its  obective  of  extend- 
ing additional  educational  opportunities  for 
h.uidicapped  children. 

I  said  in  response: 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Gallagher.  As  I 
understand  your  position,  you  think  this  is  a 
great  idea  but  not  now. 

Dr  Gallagher  replied: 

That  about  sums  It  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Well,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ought  to  be  bound  in  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  such  obvious  need  for 
action  indicated  by  that  kind  of  response. 
Clearly,  speaking  as  an  expert,  the  wit- 
ness from  the  Office  of  Education  who 
appeared  before  us.  from  the  adminis- 
tration strongly  endorsed  the  concept  of 
the  National  Center,  though  not  perhaps 
this  immediate  bill. 

I  think  the  House  of  Representatives 
ought  to  go  overwhelmingly  on  record  for 
this  bill,  and  I  would  hope  there  is  not  a 
single  vote  against  a  measure  that  can  do 
more  than  any  other  measure  I  have  seen 
in  a  long  time  to  enhance  the  prospects 
of  education  desperately  needed  by  mil- 
lions— not  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  by  millions — of  children 
in  our  country  who  are  not  blessed  by  the 
Almighty  with  the  faculties  of  speech 
and  hearing  and  sight  that  the  rest  of  us 
enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  authorizing  the 
National  Center  on  Educational  Media, 
and  materials  for  the  handicapped 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Reid  > . 

<Mr.  AYRES  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  are  well  aware  of 
my  concern  for  sound  fiscal  management 
and  know  that  I  would  not  advocate  the 
expenditure  of  fimds  without  justifica- 
tion. To  me.  Federal  aid  is  like  a  power- 
ful medicine  and  must  be  carefully  ap- 
plied, and  if  Federal  support  Is  poorly 
designed  it  can  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  persons  it  is  attempting 
to  assist.  I  am  consponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion today  because  I  believe  that  it  can 
cause  the  ferment  which  will  produce  and 
develop  a  better  educational  system  for 
handicapped  children  without  massive 
expenditure  of  funds. 

I  have  read  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gal- 
lagher of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  and  the  other  distinguished 
witnesses  in  our  hearings.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  economical  way  to  bring 
educational  technology  to  the  5 '2  million 
handicapped  children  is  to  support  a 
National  Center  for  Educational  Media 
and  Materials.  I  also  believe  that  a  sys- 
tem of  carefully  programing,  research, 
training,  demonstration,  and  service  can 
be  developed  at  such  a  center. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  this  bill  would  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  concerning 
the  latest  developments  and  break- 
throughs made  in  special  educational 
techniques  for  the  handicapped.  All  too 
often,  information  concerning  some 
breakthrough  by  a  brilliant  researcher 
or  teacher  is  not  relayed  across  the  coun- 
try so  that  others  may  share  in  the  ben- 
efits and  fruits  of  this  discovery.  There 
is  a  great  need  to  consolidate  the  re- 
sources which  are  available  and  to  pool 
the  existing  knowledge  so  that  the  best 
minds  now  working  in  the  field  can  be 
utilized  in  developing  and  producing 
training  materials  which  can  benefit  lit- 


erally thousands  and  even  millions  of 
handicapped  children  all  over  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped  will  make  this  aspiration  a 
reality;  and  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  demonstrate  our  belief  that  the 
handicapped  should  enjoy  a  measure  of 
the  resources  of  our  great  country. 

The  time  has  come  to  untie  the  hands 
of  special  education  teachers  who  have 
been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
resources  and  educational  media  for 
their  handicapped  students.  The  Na- 
tional Center  will  make  possible  the  de- 
velopment and  creation  of  teachers"  re- 
sources by  providing  them  with  specially 
developed  curricula  media  and  other 
methods  so  that  we  can  move  toward  our 
national  goal  of  educational  opportunity 
for  everj'  child,  regardless  of  handicap. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting this  bill,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
great  English  historian  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee's  observation  that  the  20th  century 
may  well  be  remembered  in  the  future 
as  the  age  when  mankind  first  began  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  providing 
adequate  opportunities  for  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. This  bill  exemplifies  what  I  think 
led  Mr.  Toynbee  to  his  observation. 

'Mr.  QUIE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
legislative  history  on  behalf  of  the  hand- 
icapped is  quite  clear  as  to  the  point 
of  origin  for  action.  Regardless  of  ad- 
ministrations,   it   appears    that    it    has 
fallen  to  the  Congress  to  initiate,  advo- 
cate, and  develop  legislation  for  this  field 
I  can  recall  in  1966  that  the  Office  of 
Education  discontinued  the  Division  of 
the  Handicapped  under  the  Elementaiy 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and.  only 
after  pressure  from   the  Congress,   did 
they    initiate    a    study    to    determine 
whether  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
were  so  unique  that  they  required  a  sepa- 
rate bureau.  The  Office  of  Education's 
study  never  produced  any  concrete  rec- 
ommendations. Members  of  the  House 
felt  that  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
handicapped  were  unique  and  required 
a  separate  focus  and  thrust,  and  through 
an    extensive    bipartisan    study    finally 
brought  about  action   in   the  Congress 
which  created  the  new  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped.  I  can  say 
without  reservation  that  the  contribu- 
tions made  by   the  Bureau  in  its  two 
short  years  of  life  have  been  significant 
and  have  more  than  justified  our  deci- 
sion to  act.  I  give  this  to  you  as  history 
to  indicate  why  this  bill  is  necessai-y. 

Last  year  we  received  assurances  that 
a  new  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
would  be  established.  It  was  because  of 
this  assurance  that  the  Congress  left  the 
requirement  out  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968.  I  expect 
Commissioner  Allen  to  upgrade  voca- 
tional education,  but  if  such  action  is  not 
forthcoming,  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress 
will  have  to  initiate  some  action  of  its 
own. 

Today,  once  again,  we  have  legisla- 
tion before  us  which  the  administration 
indicates  is  necessary  and  valuable  and 
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will  eventually  "come  to  the  Congress  to 
seek  authority  for."  I  feel  that  as  in  the 
past  the  handicapped  are  being  short- 
changed with  a  low  priority  status,  and 
it  is  the  Congress  working  its  wiU  through 
this  bipartisan  action  which  will  make 
a  national  media  center  a  reality.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  this  legislaaon  passed  now, 
begin  planning  in  1970  and  not  wait  for 
the  Department  to  consider  the  question 
in  1971,  so  that  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  under  captioned  film  for  the 
deaf  and  other  related  programs  will 
continue  to  develop  and  grow. 

It  is  my  feeling  that,  for  maximum 
efficiency  in  reaching  those  three  out  of 
every  five  handicapped  children  who  are 
not   being   currently   served   by    special 
educational   programs,   every   effort   be 
made  to  coordinate  all  of  the  scarce  dol- 
lars that  are  going  into  developmental 
programs  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  The  investment  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  in  special  education  is 
an   impressive  one.   I   understand   that 
over    $1    billion    have    been    spent    for 
education  of  handicapped  children  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  outside  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  rather  star- 
tling that  even  with  this  investment  we 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
more  than  two  out  of  every  five  handi- 
capped children.  Certainly  these  children 
and  their  families  are  entitled  to  equita- 
ble educational  opportunities  as  are  all 
American  children.  The  support  of  this 
national  center  at  this  time  seems  to  be 
a  rather  wise  and  prudent  investment  as 
well  as  a  very  modest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress. 

This  program  would  encourage  the  ap- 
plications of  automated  instruction  and 
self-instructional  strategies  and  tech- 
niques where  these  appear  to  be  the  best 
choice  for  achieving  learning  objectives. 
The  special  center  teacher  can  more  effi- 
ciently concentrate  on  the  critical  func- 
tion of  individual  diagnosis,  prescriptive 
teaching  and  motivation  thus  expanding 
her  talents  to  more  children. 

The  proposed  national  center's  activi- 
ties are  necessary  and  will  expand  the 
opportimities  for  helping  to  upgrade  the 
educational  services  for  all  handicapped 
children.  This  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  and  I  recommend  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  in  its  support. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  just  a  few  points  I  would  like 
to  make  today.  First,  this  bill  was  re- 
ported and  acted  on  unanimously  in  the 
other  body.  It  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It 
enjoys  bipartisan  support.  Essentially, 
this  bill  deals  with  starting  to  meet  a 
national  problem  affecting  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, those  with  learning  disabilities— 
in  a  word,  all  the  handicapped. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
quite  correctly,  in  my  judgment,  said 
that  this  bill  might  have  benefited  from 
a  rule.  It  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  dif- 
ferent procedure.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  the  bill  meets  a  very  pressing  na- 
tional problem,  and,  to  mention  just  one 
statistic,  I  would  note  that  today  only 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  more  than  5 
million  handicapped  children  are  receiv- 
ing the  appropriate  special  educational 


services  which  are  necessary  because  of 
their  handicapped  condition,  and  only  75 
percent  of  the  300,000  specialists  needed 
are  available  to  work  with  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  would  point  out  also,  as  my  colleague 
on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  ,  has  pointed  out, 
that  Dr.  James  Gallagher,  the  Associate 
Commissioner  of  Education,  while  not 
supporting  the  bill  essentially,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  for  budgetary  reasons,  did 
state  explicitly  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  support  the  objective 
of  extending  additional  opportunities  for 
handicapped  children.  I  think  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out  there  is  no  lack  of  unanimity  on  the 
broad  purposes  and  on  the  need,  indeed, 
for  a  national  center. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  that  he  personally  is  not  con- 
vinced that  the  legislative  record  should 
show  that  there  is  an  absolute  need  for 
constructing  of  a  national  center.  It  is 
his  feeling  that  a  decision  should  not  be 
made  until  all  the  facts  are  in  on  exist- 
ing facilities  available  at  institutions  of 
liigher  education. 

I  would  add  for  myself  that  the  record 
seems  to  be  clear  that  a  special  center  is 
necessarv  and  that  it  is  probably  a  false 
economy  not  to  build  a  center  that  can 
take  care  of  the  very  special  require- 
ments needed  in  developing  training  aids 
for  the  handicapped  children.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
has  already  attempted  to  remodel  exist- 
ing facilities  and  have  found  the  results 
to  be  generally  unsatisfactorj'. 

Production  studios  require  sound  treat- 
ment, extensive  special  lighting,  and  high 
ceiling  spaces  which  are  not  available  in 
most  buldings.  Even  after  such  remodel- 
ing the  technical  results  have  often  been 
of  limited  quality.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered false  economy  to  seek  savings  in 
remodeling  structures  that  were  never 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  this 
center. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  support  this 
bill  on  the  basis  that  the  need  is  totally 
clear.  Our  handicapped  children  desper- 
ately need  help. 

We  are  providing  assistance  to  many 
poverty  stricken  children  throughout  our 
country  and  some  who  are  in  the  great- 
est need  of  all.  the  handicapped,  and 
some  who  have  the  liighest  motivation  if 
they  but  be  given  an  opportunity,  have 
not  had  the  kind  of  help  I  believe  our 
country  should  and  must  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  need  to 
attain  the  goal  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  children— not  excluding 
those  who  are  handicapped. 

Such  a  vital  need  can  be  filled  by  pro- 
viding a  means  for  the  development  of 
specialized  curriculums.  media,  and 
methods  to  be  used  in  the  education  of 
these  handicapped  children.  The  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Center  on  Education 
Media  and  Materials  for  Handicapped 
Children,  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, will  provide  this  means. 

We  must  close  the  gap  between  the 
numbers  of  children  who  need  special 
education  and  those  who  are  presently 
receiving  it.  There  must  be  a  constant 
and  diUgent  check  on  the  manifold  prob- 


lems   facing    the    growing   numbers   of 
handicapped  children  in  our  Nation. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  to  create 
a  National  Center  which  could  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  et'ucational  media, 
materials,  and  curriculums.  The  develop- 
ment and  increased  use  of  education  and 
media  materials  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren that  will  be  provided  for  by  the 
National  Center  will  improve  education 
for  these  children. 

Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  88-164 
in  1963.  research  has  been  conducted  on 
the  unique  learning  characteristics  of  the 
handicapped  child;  however,  such  infor- 
mation is  of  little  value  unless  it  can  be 
translated  into  media  and  methods  which 
classroom  teachers  in  schools  throughout 
the  coimtrj'  can  use  to  help  handicapped 
children  to  learn  more  effectively.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  to  develop 
a  national  network  of  Instructional  Ma- 
terials and  Media  Centers  to  serve  such 

a  purpose.  .  .  ^  .v. 

Three  major  functions  have  gvuded  the 
development  of  these  centers:  First,  serv- 
ice- second,  research  and  development: 
and  third,  stimulation  of  materials  and 
media  production. 

The  service  function  includes:  First, 
the  acquisition  of  commercial  and  teach- 
er prepared  instructional  materials;  sec- 
ond, the  description,  classification,  and 
organization  of  these  materials:  and 
third,  the  dissemination  of  materials  and 
information  to  educators. 

Tlie  research  and  development  func- 
tion includes  the  evaluation  of  instruc- 
tional materials  and  the  development 
and  production  of  new  materials  on  a 
pilot  basis  for  experimental  trial  or  dem- 
onstration in  order  to  establish  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  stimulation  of  production  func- 
tion includes:  First,  contacting  the  or- 
ganizations which  have  i^roduction  ca- 
pacity— cm-riculum  workshops  or  proj- 
ects and  commercial  publishers— and  en- 
couraging them  to  produce  materials 
which  have  been  found  to  be  effective  in 
the  research  phase;  and  second,  consult- 
ing with  producers  to  assure  that  ideas 
which  may  have  merit  are  given  consid- 
eration. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  existing  14  in- 
structional Materials  and  Media  Cen- 
ters are  providing  direct  .service  to  local 
education  agencies  and  their  staffs  are 
making  a  major  contribution  to  the 
teachers  in  the  classroom.  It  is  at  this 
level  that  we  can  begin  to  see  the  effects 
of  our  national  efforts  on  the  actual 
learning  of  children. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  special 
education  information  network  is  com- 
posed of  14  instructional  materials  cen- 
ters four  regional  media  centers,  specifi- 
cally concerned  with  captioned  filnos  and 
other  materials  for  the  deaf,  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Exceptional  Children, 
the   American  PrinUng   House   for  the 
Blind    and   approximately   145   affiliate 
centers    established  thi'ough  State  de- 
partment^ of    education,    colleges    and 
universities,  and  local  commumties.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  of  HEW  has 
continued  to  devote  its  talents  and  re- 
sources to  this  program,  and  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  enhance  the  work  ol 
the  entire  network. 
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I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  vital 
component  of  this  system;  to  answer 
specific  questions  of  Individuals,  teach- 
ers, or  groups  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  through  this  function  that  one  of 
the  major  needs  of  special  education  is 
being  met.  It  is  possible  for  the  teacher, 
specialist,  or  administrator  in  special 
education  to  direct  a  question  related  to 
any  aspect  of  special  education  to  this 
nationwide  network  Once  the  request  is 
received  it  is  matched  against  the  stored 
data  and  any  material  relevant  to  the 
question  is  retrieved  by  the  computer. 
This  capability  permits  the  individual  to 
receive  specific  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions within  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
The  value  of  this  service  nas  only  begun 
to  be  realized,  but  already  answers  are 
being  provided  for  approximately  500  re- 
quests every  month. 

Ultimately  the  network  hopes  to  de- 
velop a  complete  and  comprehensive  base 
of  all  information  relevant  to  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  teachers,  researchers,  ad- 
-mtnistrators,  specialists  and  others  work- 
ing with  handicapped  children  will  be 
able  to  receive  the  information  they  need 
in  a  form  that  will  enhance  the  eflBciency 
with  which  they  educate  handicapped 
children.  It  is  planned  that  these  chan- 
nels will  be  established  at  local.  State, 
and  regional  levels,  utilizing  universities, 
IMC  affiliate  centers,  and  local  school 
districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  will 
serve  as  a  vital  link  in  the  total  instruc- 
tional materials  and  media  network.  As  a 
national  center  it  will  provide  public  vis- 
ibility for  the  unique  learning  problems 
of  the  handicapped.  This  should  be  most 
helpful  in  encouraging  greater  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  other  Government 
agencies  as  well  as  private  enterprise  in 
meeting  those  problems.  I  also  envision 
this  Center  exploring  sophisticated  sys- 
tems of  instructional  technology  as  they 
apply  to  the  particular  learning  needs  of 
handicapped  children.  In  this  regard  we 
note  that  the  Center  will  be  university 
affiliated  and  will  thus  have  expertise 
from  disciplines  outside  of  the  education 
field  as  an  additional  resource.  Finally, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Center  will  become 
an  active  part  of  a  larger  distribution 
system  that  will  take  the  findings  of  re- 
search, translate  them  into  pedagogical 
approaches,  develop  the  necessary  media 
and  systems,  and  most  importantly,  de- 
liver them  to  :he  teacher  and  the  child 
and  help  the  teacher  assess  their  efifec- 
tiveness. 

In  1967.  I  enthusiastically  supported 
the  legislation  which  expanded  the  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf  program  into  a 
broader  program  of  educational  media 
for  the  handicapped.  The  captioned  films 
for  the  deaf  program  has  been  a  model 
in  that  it  unlocked  hew  avenues  of  learn- 
ing for  the  deaf.  Similar  work  is  needed 
for  all  of  the  handicapped.  I  am  pleased 
that  recent  research  has  begun  to  dem- 
onstrate that  new  learning  avenues  can 
be  opened  for  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren if  the  appropriate  materials  and 
methods  are  made  available.  Educators 
have  found  that  through  prescribed  in- 
structional programs  the  learning  dis- 
abled child  can  be  taught  to  read;  with 


improved  Braille  systems  the  blind  child 
can  better  communicate:  and  with  more 
sophisticated  curricula  the  mentally  re- 
tarded can  become  productive  members 
of  society.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
legislation  extends  the  authority  for  the 
provisions  on  Educational  Media  for  the 
Handicapped  and  that  the  proposed  Ma- 
terials Center  will  serve  all  of  the  handi- 
capped in  an  equitable  nttinner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  strong  sup- 
port to  S.  1611  and  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas),  for  his 
leadership  in  imprdving  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  I  ask  all  of  my 
colleagues  for  their  unanimous  support. 
Again.  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1611.  There  is  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity today  for  making  a  significant 
change  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  Duilng  the  past  decade  the 
Congress  has  developed  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  untapped  potential  of  handi- 
capped persons.  Our  awareness  has  been 
most  appropriately  reflected  in  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  we  have  passed.  The  job 
of  providing  for  the  needs  of  all  of  these 
children  and  their  families,  however,  is 
far  from  complete.  Many  handicapped 
children  are  still  not  being  afforded  any 
educational  opportimities.  Investment  of 
our  scarce  resources  at  this  time  is  not 
charity:  it  is  efficient  management  of 
human  resources.  Most  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, if  given  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity, will  be  productive,  contributing 
members  of  society  rather  than  a  burden 
to  it. 

The  National  Media  Center  represents 
an  opportunity  to  bridge  a  part  of  the 
gap  in  current  services.  It  will  bring  the 
educator,  the  materials,  industries  and 
the  Government  together  in  a  major  ef- 
fort to  develop,  test,  evaluate  and  revise 
instructional  materials.  The  National 
Center  will  innovate,  validate,  and  dis- 
tribute instructional  materials  through 
the  existing  nationwide  informational 
media  system. 

The  Center  will  maintain  an  infoi-ma- 
tion  file  on  all  research  programs  de- 
veloped for  the  handicapped,  not  only 
those  programs  supported  by  the  Offlce 
of  Education,  but  those  programs 
financed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  Department  of  Defense.  It 
is  my  hope  that  all  materials,  strategy 
or  equipment  developed  by  any  agency 
that  operates  within  the  concepts  of  pub- 
lic domain  would  be  available  to  the  Cen- 
ter for  development  and  distribution  to 
educational  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  development  of  validated  in- 
structional materials  made  available  on 
a  wide  scale  distribution  program  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  professionals  in  this  field  so 
that  they  may  reach  many  of  the  chil- 


dren not  now  being  served  by  special  ed- 
ucation programs  today. 

The  bill  directs  that  the  university  se- 
lected to  house  the  National  Center  have 
a  full  range  of  disciplines  available  in  its 
facility  to  serve  as  resources  to  the  Cen- 
ter. Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  National 
Center  should  be  able  to  draw  upon  tech- 
nological scientists,  social  scientists,  be- 
havioral scientists,  biologists,  physiolo- 
gists, as  well  as  special  educators.  I  hope 
that  the  National  Center  will  maintain 
a  very  close  relationship  with  all  model 
centers  serving  the  handicapped  as  well 
as  with  the  instructional-materials  cen- 
ters. 

The  National  Center  is  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  an  existing  network  of 
media  centers.  I  am  proud  that  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  media  material  for  the 
handicapped  and,  in  fact,  established  one 
of  the  original  two  prototype  models  upon 
which  the  system  is  now  based.  To  better 
understand  the  instructional  media  cen- 
ter network,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  two  articles  that  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children's  journal.  Exceptional  Children, 
of  December  1968,  written  by  leaders  in 
this  field  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin: 

An  Overview  of  the  IMC  Network 
(By  James  J.  McCarthy) 
The  Instructional  Materials  Center  Net- 
work for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 
(IMCNHCY)  is  a  federation  of  regional  In- 
structional Materials  Centers  (IMC's)  whose 
primary  client  is  the  special  educator  and 
whose  region  of  service  is  the  continental 
United  States.  Hawaii.  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Although  there  is  a 
lag  between  the  Network's  accomplishments 
and  aspirations,  this  gap  is  closing  at  a  rapid 
rat«  as  new  service  and  research  roles  are 
be'ng  assimilated.  The  Network  can  be  a  boon 
to  special  educators  who  know  how  to  use  it 
and  what  it  can  do  for  them. 

To  many  special  educators  hearing  about 
it  for  the  first  time,  the  Network  may  seem 
to  be  a  complicated  monolith  which  Is  sprung 
suddenly  full  blown  from  the  Impersonal 
council  of  the  omnipresent  federal  govern- 
ment and  which  really  has  little  personal 
value  for  them.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  dispel  this 
concept  by  providing  an  overview  of  the  Net- 
work's development.  It  should  be  stated  at 
the  outset  that  the  Network  is  designed  to 
become  a  permanent  organization  locally 
controlled  and  locally  funded.  It  is  to  serve 
and  be  guided  by  special  educational  per- 
sonnel to  help  them  better  serve  handicapped 
children.  Network  services  are,  or  will  be. 
available  to  every  special  educator  in  the 
United  States. 

HISTORICAL     PERSPECTIVE 

The  Network  consists  of  14  Instructional 
Materials  Centers  (IMC's)  and  CEC-ERIC. 
Each  regional  Center  is  developing  regional 
satellite  centers,  which  may  be  stationary  or 
mobile  and  have  simple  or  elaborate  service 
structures,  depending  on  local  needs,  re- 
sources, and  commitments.  In  some  casesr 
Centers  are  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
clients  in  their  region  and  a  satellite  center 
is  the  only  means  of  providing  personalized 
service. 

The  IMCNHCY  has  a  federal  advisory  board 
which  Is  developing  an  Information  storage 
and  retrieval  system  and  a  system  of  com- 
munication and  coordination  whereby  all 
parts  may  be  articulated.  It  is  analagotis  to 
a  corporation  in  which  the  stockholder  is  the 
special  educator. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Network  were  qiute 
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unelaborate,  although  they  did  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  growing  and  evolving  structure 
seen  today.  That  a  Network  such  aa  this 
could  develop  was.  I  feel,  foreseen  In  the  be- 
ginning. What  was  not  foreseen  was  the 
spectacular  and  unprecedented  growth  of  a 
new  type  of  major  and  permanent  element 
in  special  education  which  appears  to  be  a 
uniquely  American  contribution. 

In  1964,  two  prototype  IMC's  were  funded 
by  the  US  Office  of  Education  under  PL  88- 
164,    Title    III.    President    Kennedy's    Task 
Force  on  Rehabilitation  and  Education  had 
originally  conceived  the  idea  of  Instructional 
Materials  Centers  in  Special  Education  from 
its  inspections  of  overseas  nations.  Tradition- 
ally, continental  special  educators  have  made 
more    of    their   own    instructional    materials 
than  have  their  American  counterparts  and 
many  European  special  educators  are  actually 
certified  to  teach  because,  in  part,  of  their 
skills    in    materials    production.    The    mid- 
twentieth    century   attitude    in   the    United 
States  seemed  to  be  that  commercial  America 
had  the  resources  to  design  and  produce  in- 
structional   materials    in    special    education 
and   that  this   task,   properly   executed,   re- 
quired expertise  and  resources  (eg.,  advanced 
psychology   and   learning   courses,   statistics 
and    experimental    design,    and    production 
facilities)    not   available   to   teachers.   More- 
over  the   teacher  was  considered   a   practi- 
tioner, not  producer;  his  or  her  time  was  to 
be  actively  spent  in  the  teaching  role.  The 
teacher  was  seen  as  analogous  to  the  physi- 
cian   who    uses    surgical    instruments    and 
drugs,  but  doesn't  usually  design,  create,  or 
test  these  things. 

Although  the  President's  Task  Force  did 
not  specify  the  nature  of  IMC's,  the  prevail- 
ing American  attitudes  in  special  education 
strongly  suggested  directions.  The  origmal 
IMC's  would  collect  extant  instructional 
materials  in  or  related  to  special  education; 
catalog  loan,  store,  and  retrieve  such  mate- 
rials- consult  with  teachers  and  student 
teachers;  publish  acquisition  lists  and  in- 
formational pamphlets;  hold  inservice  meet- 
ings; help  others  who  wished  to  initiate  their 
own  Centers;  and  even  attempt  to  produce 
an  item  or  two.  They  promised  attempts  at 
materials  evaluation  and  design. 

Within  2  years,  these  prototype  Centers  had 
demonstrated  that  they  could  prepare  them- 
selves to  provide  needed  services  in  special 
education.  However,  they  had  not  convincing- 
ly demonstrated  the  ability  to  design,  evalu- 
ate, or  produce  instructional  materials.  In 
addition,  though  various  experiments  had 
been  tried  (e.g.,  mail  order  materials  bor- 
rowing), the  prototype  Centers'  services  were 
restricted  to  a  relatively  small  geographical 
region  Certainly,  for  the  Centers  to  be  of 
value  services  needed  to  be  extended  to  wider 
areas.  Thus,  in  1966.  8  additional  regional 
Centers  were  funded,  bringing  to  10  the  num- 
ber in  existence  at  that  time. 

Although  every  regional  Center  will  even- 
tually be  locally  funded,  the  IniUal  years 
were  largely  funded  by  federal  dollars.  The 
goverrunent's  mounting  investment  resulted 
in  considerable  planning  iU  the  federal  level 
which,  in  retrospect,  can  be  viewed  as  the 
next  developmental  stage  of  the  Network.  In 
1966.  a  meeting  of  Center  directors  was  held 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  At  that  time,  an  or- 
ganization was  formed  (later  called  the 
IMCNHCY),  and  a  chairman  was  elected. 
Simultaneously,  an  IMC  Advisory  Committee 
was  formed  with  the  US  Office  of  Education. 
At  this  time: 

1  Definitive  service  regions  for  each  Center 
were  agreed  upon  in  order  to  avoid  overlap 
and  to  identUy  parts  of  the  country  yet 
unserved. 

2.  Each  Center  declared  those  areas  of 
handicap  for  which  it  would  process  instruc- 
tional materials  (e.g.,  mental  retardation, 
visual  impairment,  etc.)  according  to  the 
competencies  of  Its  staff.  This  knowledge 
made  it  possible  to  refer  client  requests  to 
appropriate  Centers  should  the  Center  orig- 
inally queried  not  stock  the  desired  materials. 


Through   the   establishment   of   more  re- 
gional Centerc,  the  number  of  special  edu- 
cators reached  with  services  increased;  how- 
ever, this  still  repreeented  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total.  It  was  apparent  that  hundreds 
more  of  these  Centers  would  be  needed  to 
cover  the  country  adequately,  and  this  was 
patently  impossible.  The  soluUon  came  from 
the  IMC  Advisorv  Committee,  which  advised: 
1    The  regional   Centers  should   assist  In 
establishing  satellite  centers  within  their  re- 
spective regions,  adequate  in  size  and  scope 
to  collectively  service  all  clients  in  their  re- 
gions. These  centers  would  eventually  be  lo- 
cally  funded,    locally   controlled,   responsive 
to  local  needs,  and  related  to  respective  re- 
gional Centers.  This  last  point  Is  critical  for 
it    allowed   great  economies.   It   meant   that 
expensive  consultation,  assistance  with   In- 
service  training,  search  and  retrieval  of  in- 
formation on  materials,   and   other  services 
were  freely  available  to  each  satellite  center 
which  could,  therefore,  retain  a  fairly  small 
staff   and   a  locally   responsive  collection  of 
materials   with   the   assurance  of  help  from 
the  regional  Center  when  special  needs  arose. 
2.  Evidence  of  regional  preplanning  must 
be  required  of  proposals  for  regional  Centers 
from  areas  of  the  country  not  yet  covered,  so 
that  parts  of  large  states   (or  several  small 
states)    would  agree  upon  how  their  entire 
region  was  to  be  served. 

Thus,  by  1968.  14  IMC's  collectively  service 
the  entire  country.  About  eighty  satellite 
centers  have  been  established  and  300  to  400 
professional  staff  persons  are  devoting  all  or 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  operating  this  sys- 
tem. A  major  problem  has  now  become  one  of 
alerting  special  education  personnel  to  the 
availability  of  these  services. 


THE  FtrrtmE  of  the  network 
The  Network  is  an  evolving  structure  and 
can  be  responsive  to  emerging  needs.  Its  di- 
rectors and  advisory  board  meet  periodically 
to  iissess  progress  and  plan  the  future.  The 
present  stress  is  upon : 

1.  The  rapid  development  of  satellite  cen- 
ters When  these  are  established,  special  edu- 
cators can  receive  all  their  services  in  or 
through  these  local  centers.  These  centers.  In 
turn,  can  act  as  sensors  to  detect  current 
needs  and  transmit  them  through  the  Net- 
work to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped.  US  Office  of  Education,  For 
purposes  of  training,  materials  evaluation, 
and  activities  yet  unforeseen,  the  completed 
Network  will  provide  a  remarkable  conomunl- 
catlon  instrument  vrtth  the  individual  special 
educator  at  one  end.  the  federal  government 
at  the  other,  and  all  other  levels  of  the  pro- 
fession plugged  in  somewhere  between  those 
two  terminals. 

2.  Increased  coordination  among  regional 
Centers,  To  sense  the  urgent  need  for  precise 
intercenter  coordination,  one  need  only  con- 
template the  value  of  (a)  joint  production 
of  inservice  training  sessions,  (b)  uniform 
publications,  (c)  cooperative  exchange  of 
staff  and  materials  among  Centers,  and  (d) 
the  need  to  speak  as  one  with  commercial 
producers,  foreign  nations,  and  others  who 
are  Interested  in  the  Network,  Obviously,  at- 
tempts at  research  and  evaluation,  materials 
design  and  evaluation,  and  data  storage  and 
retrieval  are  also  enhanced  through  close  in- 
tercenter coordination.  Accordingly,  this  co- 
ordination is  of  great  current  importance. 
Steps  to  achieve  it  include  the  appointment 
of  a  Network  coordinator  and  uniform  pro- 
cedures in  reporting,  data  retrieval,  and 
abstracting. 

3  Stress  on  local  funding.  It  is  clear  that 
as  the  Network  grows,  the  federal  government 
will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  support. 
No  estimates  of  yearly  costs  are  yet  available 
for  the  Network  operation,  but  an  estimate 
of  close  to  $5,000,000  of  federal  and  local 
funds  is  not  an  unrealistic  figure  for  present 
operational  costs. 

4.  Initiation  of  materials  design  and  evalu- 
ation procedures.  In  the  last  analysis,  ma- 
terials design  and  evaluation  are  the  ratson 


d'etre  of  IMC's.  They  were  designed  for  this 
purpose  and  are,  accordingly,  uniquely  suited 
to  It  Yet,  to  date,  these  processes  have  not 
developed  apace  with  other  Center  actlvlUes. 
The  scientific  development  of  instructional 
materials  and  their  objective  evaluation  pre- 
sent the  most  difficult  and  demanding  chal- 
lenge of  all  to  the  Network. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
teacher  is  the  primary  client,  that  he  or  she 
can  receive  help  by  contacting  her  Center 
director,  and  that  the  range  of  service  avail- 
able is  not  highly  restricted.  Indeed,  a  client 
may  ask  for  a  tvpe  of  assistance  never  con- 
templated and  a  Center  may  decide  to  incor- 
porate such  service  into  its  routine  Thus, 
the  Network  needs  the  teachers'  help  to  prow 
and  diversify;  teachers  need  the  Networks 
help  to  serve  handicapped  students  more  ade- 
quately. And  such  help  is  literally  theirs  lor 
the  asking. 

A  Review  of  Services  Offered  Throlch  the 

IMC   Network 

(By  Leroy  Aserlind) 

(NoTE-Lerov  Aserilnd  is  Director.  Sijecial 

Education    Instructional    Materials    Center, 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.) 

The  unavailability  of  adequate  instruc- 
tional materials  for  use  by  the  teacher  in  the 
special  classroom  was  cited  by  the  President  s 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  as  being  a 
•major  barrier"  to  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Subsequent  legislation.  PL  88-164, 
was  passed  in  1963  which  provided  funds  lor 
an  innovative  approach  to  the  problem 

Heretofore  instructional  materials  centers 
had  been  from  a  more  or  less  traditional 
mold— libraries  of  insUuctional  materials 
available  for  loan  to  teachers.  Ttie  special 
class  teacher  often  had  to  rely  primarily  on 
her  collection  supplemented  by  that  of  a 
city  county,  or  district  library.  For  the  most 
part  the  materials  that  were  more  generally 
available  to  this  teacher  were  those  materials 
which  had  been  developed  for  the  child  with 
no  perceptual,  learning,  or  behavioral  handi- 
caps Tliese  materials  often  contained  intrin- 
sic elements  incompatible  with  the  learning 
characteristics  of  the  handicapped  child 
(Aserlind.  1968), 

Under  'Htle  III,  Section  302,  of  PL  88-164 
two  Centers  were  funded— one  at  -.he  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  One  of  their 
express  purposes  was  to  enlarge  the  concept 
of  a  Special  Education  Instructional  Ma- 
terials Center  (SEIMC).  The  SEIMC  s  were 
initially  seen  as  being  in  a  position  to  offer 
a  number  of  services  beyond  that  of  housing 
a  basic  collection  of  materials  By  1964  both 
Centers  were  in  their  first  stages  of  opera- 
tion. Prom  these  early  operaUonal  experi- 
ences several  general  goals  of  Special  Educa- 
tion InsUuctional  Materials  Centers  were 
proposed,  most  of  which  were  service  ori- 
ented. These  were: 

"First,  a  center  must  have  an  operational 
radius,  if  only  local  clients  are  served,  many 
teachers  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  will 
be  deprived  of  services.  .    . 

"Second,  a  center  should  be  in  a  position  to 
remark  to  clients  on  the  effectiveness  and 
characteristics  of  materials.    . 

"Third,  such  centers  must  offer  workshojas. 
conferences,  and  ultimately,  as  accumulated 
information  increases,  credit  courses,      .  . 

"Fourth,  such  a  center  should  have  a  con- 
sultative staff.  This  would  include  a  field 
man  who  could  guarantee  a  constant  and 
vital  rapport  within  the  center's  operational 
radius,  including  consultation  with  field 
clients.  .  .  . 

"Fifth,  such  a  center  should  issue,  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  a  publication  or  newsletter  con- 
taining at  least  two  things:  an  acquisition 
list  and  an  evaluation  section, 

"Sixth,  the  center  should  have,  ideally,  a 
search  and  retrieval  system  so  that  among 
increasing  masses  of  materials,  certain  items 
can  be  identified  and  located, 

"Seventh,  and  the  final  basic  characteristic 
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of  such  an  ideal  center,  the  center's  staff 
should  have  the  motlTatlon  and  ability  to 
engage  In  design  and  arrange  for  the  produc- 
tion of  educational  materials"  (McCarthy, 
1966.  pp.  27-28 1 . 

On  such  a  basis  the  two  initial  Centers 
predicated  much  of  their  development  ac- 
tivity over  the  flrst  years.  By  1965  it  became 
evident  that  these  Centers  were  able  to  pro- 
vide needed  services  to  special  education  per- 
sonnel within  a  relatively  circumscribed  area. 
Because  of  their  app>arent  success  and  the 
approval  of  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  on 
instructional  materials  centers,  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  drew  up  a  plan  for  expanding 
the  program  (Olshln.  1967).  The  expansion 
program  called  for  establishing  a  number  of 
regional  Centers  In  the  United  States:  these 
Centers  then  were  formed  into  the  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Center  Network  for  Handi- 
capped Children  and  Youth,  funded  through 
the  demonstration  phase  primarily  by  the 
United  State«  Office  of  Education. 

Each  basically  operates  as  an  independent 
Center,  offering  direct  services  to  special  edu- 
cators and  to  the  satellite  centers  being  es- 
tablished in  its  region.  Each  of  the  independ- 
ent Centers,  however,  coordinates  its  activ- 
ities With  those  of  the  other  Centers  and  the 
"NetwoflC  In  general.  Vital  to  this  coordination 
Is  a  continuing  communication  maintained 
through  reports  and  meetings. 

As  previously  stated,  the  principal  goals  of 
these  Centers  au-e  largely  service  oriented  at 
the  present  time.  A  number  of  the  services 
were  originally  envisaged  as  having  an  em- 
pirically demonstrated  need.  Others  have 
been  developed  through  continual  fleld 
operation  and  evaluation:  still  some  services 
were  designed  to  meet  new  needs  which  have 
been  created  by  the  existence  of  the  Centers 
themselves.  The  present  article  deals  only 
with  the  general  services  ofTered  within  the 
Network  Centers  and  will  not  discuss  the 
more  unique,  specific  aspects  of  individual 
Center  servicing,  which  are  discussed  in  the 
articles  by  Rotberg  and  Ensmlnger  elsewhere 
In  this  Issue. 

LENDING 

Almost  without  exception,  the  service  of 
lending  Is  seen  as  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  a  Center  in  Its  early  stages,  since  it  is 
of  the  most  immediate  t>eneflt  to  special  class 
teachers  and  answers  one  of  the  persisting 
needs  in  special  class.  All  of  the  Centers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Reference  Center  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
maintain  an  acquisition,  cataloging,  and 
shelving  operation  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  lending  service.  The  general  policy  of 
the  Centers  is  to  lend  books  and  manipula- 
tive material  for  a  short  term  period.  IMC's 
do  not  supply  materials  for  total  school  year 
classroom  use,  but  give  the  teacher  the  op- 
portunity to  use  materials  in  practice  and 
to  make  Judgments  in  terms  of  future  piu'- 
chase.  Exception  to  the  short  term  use  of 
single  copy  material  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  Centers  supply  classroom  ma- 
terials for  the  blind  (Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
American  Printing  House).  The  loan  periods 
for  materials  in  the  Centers  generally  range 
from  2  weeks  to  a  month  with  both  renewal 
and  recall  privileges  available. 

A  variation  of  the  lending  services,  neces- 
sitated by  the  size  of  the  regions.  Is  mail 
order  lending,  which  Centers  now  provide. 
Some,  such  as  the  Kentucky  Center,  allow  a 
longer  lending  period  for  mail  order  loans. 
Similar  special  arrangements  are  made  by 
Centers  servicing  an  extraordinarily  wide 
geographic  area— for  example,  the  Oregon 
Center  of  over  840,000  square  miles. 

The  lending  service  Is  Important  because 
it  entails  a  direct  and  vital  contact  between 
the  Center  and  the  teacher  in  the  field  and. 
conversely,  between  the  teacher  and  the 
Center. 

SEARCH     AND     RETRIEVAL 

Search  and  retrieval  will  undoubtedly  gain 
In  Importance.  Two  factors  leading  to  this 
are    the    increasing    niunber    of    materials, 


methods,  and  pertinent  research  studies  and 
an  increasing  attention  to  tbe  couoept  of  di- 
agnostic, precision,  or  preecriptive  te&chlng. 
Prom  this  will  emerge  materials  and  refer- 
ences with  a  high  degree  of  specificity  to  in- 
dividually diagnosed  learning  problems  and 
with  an  attendant  academic  prescription. 

At  the  present  time  the  principal  purposes 
of  search  and  retrieval  are  to  supply  teachers, 
administrators,  oi  classroom  researchers  with 
lists  of  shelved  or  cataloged  materials  rele- 
vant to  a  particular  need  or  problem.  This 
type  of  service  Is  still  in  its  relauve  infancy. 
Three  Centers — California,  Texas,  and  Michi- 
gan— have  Independently  developed  com- 
puter programs  and  compatible  cataloging 
systems  which  are  specially  designed  to  per- 
form a  search  and  retrieval  operation.  These 
83rstems  have  a  number  of  possibilities.  Some 
requests  received  by  the  computerized  cen- 
ters require  searches  and  retrievals  by  au- 
thor, title,  g^rade  level,  subject  matter,  activ- 
ity level,  etc.,  and  numerous  combinations 
thereof.  Traditionally,  teachers  browse 
through  the  shelves  or  look  through  the 
card  catalogs.  Computers  now  print  "brows- 
er's catalogs,"  making  available  to  the  Center 
user  discrete  listings  directly  applicable  to 
his  immediate  Interests. 

Other  Centers  such  as  Wisconsin  main- 
tain a  search  and  retrieval  system  based  on 
IBM  machines  such  as  the  keypunch,  sorter, 
and  printer.  At  present  a  number  of  the 
Centers  are  relying  on  manual  searches,  but 
It  seems  likely  from  existing  trends  that  all 
Centers  will  eventually  have  a  direct  tie  to 
a  computer  center  with  a  cataloged  pro- 
gram which  will  be  developed  within  the 
Network.  CEC-ERIC  is  presently  compiling  a 
library  of  computer  retrievable  abstracts  pro- 
vided by  the  regional  centers.  In  the  near 
future,  printouts  of  these  abstracts  will  be 
available  to  special  education  practitioners. 

RESEARCH    DESIGN 

This  is  an  available  but  little  used  service 
offered  by  a  number  of  Centers  to  special 
education  teachers  and  administrators.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  this  type  of  service  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  special  education 
classroom  and  teacher  are  potential  sources 
of  a  great  amount  of  practical,  in  situ  Infor- 
mation. The  "teacher  as  a  researcher"  is  one 
of  the  concepts  accepted  by  the  Network.  To 
encourage  the  teacher  to  enter  into  some 
type  of  research  activity  or  commitment, 
Centers  will  offer  consulting  services  to  the 
classroom  practitioner  on  basic  elements  of 
experimental  design,  measurements,  statis- 
tics, and  evaluation  of  results.  As  more  satel- 
lite centers  are  developed  through  the  re- 
gions it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  re- 
gional Centers  will  be  devoting  more  ener- 
gies to  the  development  of  the  special  class- 
room as  a  prime  research  site. 

MATERIAL   DEVELOPMENT  AND   DESIGN 

The  original  purpose  of  this  category  of 
service  was  to  help  and  encourage  the  special 
class  teacher  to  desig^i  and  develop  materials 
for  her  own  special  situation.  Also,  it  was 
felt  that  the  Centers  would  be  in  excellent 
position  to  enter  into  experimental  creation 
of  special  education  instructional  materials 
which,  if  successful,  would  become  public 
domain.  Again,  attention  to  other  immedi- 
ate problems  and  to  copyright  problems  has 
precluded  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  this 
service  area.  Perhaps  some  of  the  existing 
materials  developed  by  Centers  may  well  be 
considered  as  unique  projects,  although  fall- 
ing under  the  aegis  of  particular  services 
(see  Ensmlnger  article  in  this  issue). 

As  originally  premised,  the  Centers  were  to 
offer  this  service  to  help  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  sptecial  materials  developed  by  com- 
mercial producers.  Present  IndicatlonB  are 
that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  more 
commercial  prdoucers  will  begin  to  market 
materials  developed  expressly  for  use  in  spe- 
cial classrooms. 

EVALUATION 

All  Centers  In  the  Network  accept  evalua- 
tion of  instructional  materials  as  one  of  Its 


services  to  speolal  educators.  Several  of  the 
earlier  established  centers — Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  and  Michigan — have  done 
preliminary  work  on  establishing  an  effective 
evaluation  model.  A  Network  committee  Is 
currently  functioning  toward  this  end.  In- 
dependent efforts  of  several  Centers  have 
suggested  approaches  to  the  critical  but  diffi- 
cult evaluative  process.  To  date  most  efforts, 
such  as  those  at  Oregon,  Involve  the  use  of 
teacher  evaluation  groups  which  use  and 
discuss  materials  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  materials. 
California  also  Is  concerned  with  develop- 
ing methods  of  utilizing  teachers'  judgments 
and  ratings  and  validating  these  procedures 
against  the  more  typical  pattern  of  profes- 
sional evaluation  by  supervisory  or  curricu- 
lum specialists  staff. 

It  Is  evident  from  initial  approaches  that 
the  use  of  practicing  teachers  in  fleld  evalua- 
tion of  materials  will  be  Increasing  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

MOBILE  VANS 

Both  empirical  and  research  evidence  sug- 
gests that  use  of  lending  facilities  of  an  IMC 
decreases  In  direct  proportion  to  the  distance 
away  from  the  Center.  Means  of  nullifying 
this  distance  effect  which  have  proven  to  be 
effective  are  Increased  fleld  consultant  activ- 
ity and  the  use  of  mobile  vans. 

The  Colorado  Center  pioneered  In  the  mo- 
bile van  concept.  The  vans  bring  materials 
directly  to  schools  and  teachers  in  outlying, 
and  in  many  Instances,  remote  locations. 
The  teacher  Is  offered  the  opportunity  to 
see,  discuss,  and  select  materials  that  may 
be  of  immediate  interest  or  need.  Other  Cen- 
ters are  adapting  the  mobile  van  idea  to 
private  or  state  automobiles  or  other  means 
of  first  hand  dissemination.  Wisconsin,  while 
not  using  the  mobile  materials  van  as  a  di- 
rect service.  Is  supporting  the  use  of  these 
vehicles  in  subreglons  served  by  satellite 
centers. 

CONSULTATION 

Consultation  services  offered  through  the 
Centers  can  take  many  forms  ranging  from 
consultation  and  participation  in  full  year 
training  programs  under  ESEA  Title  I  (such 
as  the  California  Center) ,  to  on  the  sfKjt 
document  specialists  to  consiUt  with  users 
who  come  to  a  Center  ( such  as  Kentucky ) . 
Presently  most  of  the  consultation  services 
offered  through  all  the  Centers  in  the  Net- 
work consist  of  direct  consultation  with  state 
and  local  administrative  personnel  on  pro- 
graming and  consultation  with  teachers 
on  the  selection  of  methods  and  materials 
for  use  In  the  special  class.  Increasingly,  the 
consultation  expertise  efforts  of  the  Centers 
have  been  instrumental  In  developing  state 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  satellite  cen- 
ters (New  York,  New  England)  and  for  con- 
sultative help  in  the  preparation  of  satellite 
center  grants  (Texas,  Kansas.  Oregon,  Wis- 
consin, etc.) . 

Eventually  a  point  will  be  reached  at 
which  a  number  of  the  direct  services  in  a 
region  can  be  taken  care  of  by  proximally 
located  satellite  centers.  The  areas  of  pro- 
grammatic, research,  educational,  and  devel- 
opmental consultation  will  fall  Increasingly 
up>on  the  specially  prepared  personnel  at  the 
regional  Centers. 

MATERIALS    DEMONSTRATION    AND   DISPLAY 

A  Significant  portion  of  the  direct  services 
offered  by  all  Centers  in  the  Network  relates 
to  material  demonstration  and  display.  £:ach 
Center  perceives  this  as  an  Important  service 
and  develops  Its  programs  accordingly. 
Through  direct  display  a  larger  number  of 
teachers  are  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of 
a  Center  as  well  as  with  a  particular  Cen- 
ter's acquisitions.  Demonstrations  are  most 
often  conducted  either  by  Center  field  and 
specialist  {jersonnel  or  by  master  special  edu- 
cation teacliers  enlisted  for  that  purpose. 
Records  kept  at  Wisconsin  indicated  a  rise  In 
usage  of  lending  services  from  a  subreglon 
following  a  materials  demonstration  or  dis- 
play program  In  that  area. 
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Oregon  Kentucky,  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land and  California  Centers  have  prepared, 
or  are  in  the  process  of  preparing,  videotapes 
or  other  audiovisual  presentations  of  mate- 
rials demonstrations  and  displays.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  further  enhance  the  distribution  of 
these  services  which  is  limited  by  the  number 
of  materials  available  for  display  and  the 
amount  of  professional  time  for  prepara- 
tion and  demonstration.  Particulariy  effec- 
tive videotapes  will  be  reproduced  and  made 
available  to  all  Network  Centers  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  their  regions. 

CONFBRENCES.  INSTmlTES,  AND  INSERVICE 
PROGRAMS 

All  Centers  are  involved  in  an  active  pro- 
gram Of  offering  conferences,  special  insti- 
tutes, and  inservlce  programs.  Many  inserv- 
Ice  programs  are  related  to  preparation  and 
use  of  materials,  as  well  as  to  learning  theory, 
reinforcement,  research  findings,  etc.  Most  of 
the  programs  are  developed  in  cooperation 
with  school  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
universities.  An  increasing  number  of  admin- 
istrators are  allowing  and  suggesting  that  a 
portion  of  the  school  allotted  inservice  train- 
ing time  be  spent  at  one  of  the  Centers  work- 
ing with  its  staff  on  some  previously  deter- 
mined topic  or  area  of  study. 

Institutes  and  conferences,  along  with 
lending,  display,  and  demonstration  activi- 
ties, are  another  means  of  offering  services 
to  current  and  potential  visers  of  the 
IMC's.  Examples  of  recently  offered  pro- 
grams are:  Education  Rhythmics  and  Motor 
Development  for  Exceptional  Children  (Ore- 
gon), Materials  for  Teaching  Children  With 
Learning  Disabilities  (Kentucky),  Materials 
Used  in  Self  Directive  Study  (New  York), 
Teaching  Mathematics  to  the  Exceptional 
Child  (Wisconsin),  and  Institute  for  Spe- 
cial Education  Administrative  Personnel 
California).  These  topics  represent  only  a 
portion  of  the  offerings  made  through  the 
Centers  as,  for  instance,  Florida.  Kansas, 
and  Texas  each  conducted  approximately 
25    of    these    special    programs. 

In  addition,  all  Centers  have  supplied 
speakers  for  a  significant  number  of  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  other  professional,  pub- 
lic, and  private  agencies  on  local,  regional, 
and  national  levels. 


CtJRRICULUM    AND    CREDTT    COURSES 

A  number  of  the  Centers  associated  with 
colleges  or  universities  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  on-campus  and  extension 
courses  relating  more  directly  to  instruc- 
tional materials  for  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren than  do  manv  existing  courses  to- 
day. The  centers  realize  that  service  should 
be  offered  to  students  in  preparation  for 
careers  In  special  education.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  within  2  vears  the  majority  of 
the  university  affiliated  Centers  will  be  of- 
fering credit  courses  based  extensively  on 
knowledge  gained  through  research  and 
through  Network  accumulated  findings  on 
selection,  utilization,  and  valuation  of  these 
special  materials. 

PUBLICATIONS 

All  Centers  have  developed  or  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  some  type  of  pub- 
lication for  the  teacher  readership  within 
their  particular  region.  Two  examples  are 
The  Winnmcer  (Wisconsin)  and  The  Torch 
(Oregon).  These  publications  contain  ar- 
ticles on  issues  in  the  fleld  of  special  educa- 
tion, informative  and  educative  articles,  and 
discussions  of  materials.  The  Win7ioicer 
maintains  an  acquisition  list  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  readers  up  to  date  on 
the  latest  holdings  in  the  Center. 

An  essentially  similar  function  but  some- 
what different  format  is  seen  in  the  UKR- 
SEIMC  Quarterly  (Kentucky),  IMSCE  Com- 
municator (California),  and  IMCing  in  New- 
York  (New  York).  In  two  of  the  older 
Centers  (Wisconsin  and  California),  circu- 
lation runs  approximately  3,500  and  8,500, 
respectively.  The  advent  of  a  national  pub- 
Ucatlon    (see   article   by  Blackhurst  In   this 


Issue)  will  preclude  and  eventually  replace 
extensive  publication  services  on  the  part 
of  the  Centers;  however,  all  of  these  Centers 
will  continue  to  offer  a  newsletter  service 
containing  primarily  regional   information. 

ABSTRACTING 

As  mentioned  earlier  under  sewch  and 
retrieval,  one  of  the  functions  of  CEC-ERic 
will  be  to  maintain  a  constantiy  updated  file 
of  pertinent  abstracts  These  files  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  practitioner  in  special  educa- 
tion The  Centers  will  supply  abstracts  and 
evaluations  to  the  central  file  using  a  Net- 
work thesaurus  as  the  basis  for  selection  of 
key  descriptor  terms. 

OBTAINING    SERVICES 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  IMC  Network, 
It  is  important  that  special  educators  contact 
the  center  servicing  their  region   (see  Table 
1)     If  that  Center  is  not  yet  operational  or 
does  not  have  the  desired  material  or  serv- 
ice   the  request  will  be  referred  to  another 
Center  known  to  be  able  to  answer  the  re- 
quest. ,__ 
It  is  important  that  requests  be  as  specific 
as  possible;  for  example,  asking  for   ■materi- 
als for  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  retarded 
will  probably  be  met  with  a  request  for  fur- 
ther  details.   Asking   for   'samples   of   work- 
books for  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  inter- 
mediate level   educable  retarded"   will   more 
likely  bring  the  desired  material  o.r  service. 
As  this  article  has  described,  the  iMC  Net- 
work provides  numerous  services  to  special 
educators.  The  Centers  lenJ  out  materials; 
supplv  listings  of  materials  by  area,  level,  and 
subject    etc.:  send  out  field  consultants  and 
mobile  'vans  to  local  areas:   set  up  courses; 
nrovlde  consultative  assistance  for  instruc- 
tional   materials    use,    evaluation,    research 
programing,     and    development;     send    out 
newsletters    informing    of    available   services 
and  acquisitions;  and  set  up  inservlce  train- 
ing programs  and  workshops. 
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Table  i— Instructional  materials  center  net- 
work for  handicapped  children  and  youth 
(Note— The    following    material    is   listed 
in  order  of  center  and  director,  region  served, 
and  services.) 

American  Printing  House:  Mr.  Carl  W. 
Lappln  Director.  Instructional  Materials  Ref- 
erence Center.  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  1839  Frankfort  Avenue.  Louisville. 
Kentucky  40206.  502  895  2405:  National; 
Visually  Handicf-pped. 

California:  Dr.  Charies  A.  Watts,  Director. 
Instructional  Materials  Center  for  Special 
Education.  Universitv  of  Southern  California. 
17  Chester  Place.  Los  Angeles.  California 
90007.  213  749-3121:  Arizona.  California. 
Nevada:  All  areas  of  exceptionality. 

Colorado:  Dr.  William  R.  Reid,  Direc- 
tor Rocky  Mountain  Special  Education 
Instructional  J'.aterials  Center.  Chairman. 
IMCNHCY,  1967-1969,  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege Ireeley,  Colorado  80631.  303  351-2681; 
Colorado,  Montana.  New  Mexico,  Physically 
Handicapped.  MenUlly  Retarded:  Wyoming, 
Emotionally  Disturbed,  Hard  of  Hearing. 

ERIC:  Dr.  June  Jordan,  Director,  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Exceptional  Children,  The 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children.  NEA,  1201 
16th  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
202  223-9400.  ext.  601;  National;  All  areas  of 
exceptionality. 


Florida:  Dr  Marvin  Gold.  Director. ^utb- 
eastern  Materials  Center,  University  of  Soutti 
Florida,  Apartment  44.  Tampa.  Florida  33620, 
813  988-4131,  ext.  815;  Alabama.  Florida, 
Georgia.  Mississippi.  South  Carolina.  Puerto 
Rico  Virgin  Islands;  Mentally  Retarded, 
Emotionally  Disturbed.  Speech  Impaired. 

Illinois:  Mrs  Ignore  E.  Powell.  Director  ^In- 
structional Materials  Center.  726  Scnrlh  Col- 
lege Street.  Springfield,  Illinois  62706,  217 
r  >5_2436-  Illinois;  All  areas  of  exceptionality. 
Miss  Gloria  Calovini.  Director.  Instructional 
Materials  Center.  410  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue Chicago.  Illinois  60605.  312  427-3387 
(Chicago).  217  525-4552  (Springfield);  Vis- 
ually Handicapped. 

Kansas:  Dr.  Eugene  Ensmlnger.  Director. 
Soecial  Education  Instructional  Materials 
Center.  University  of  Kansas,  1115  Louisiana. 
Lawrence.  Kansas  66044.  913  864-4158:  Iowa, 
Kansas  Missouri,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota;  Emotionally  Disturbed.  Learn- 
ing Disabilities.  Orthopedically  Handicapped, 
Mentally  Retarded 

Kentucky  Dr.  A.  Edward  Blackhurst.  Di- 
rector. University  of  Kentucky  Regional, 
Special  Education  Instructional  Materials 
Center  641  South  Limestone  Street,  Lexing- 
ton Kentucky  40506,  606  258-9000,  ext.  2764: 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee.  West 
Vireinia:  All  areas  of  exceptionality. 

Massachusetts:  Dr.  Harold  Ruvln.  Director. 
New  England  Materials— Instruction  Center, 
Boston  University,  704  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue Boston,  Massachusetts  02215.  617  353- 
3266  Connecticut.  Maine.  Mai=sachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island.  Vermont: 
Mentally  Retarded.  Physically  Handicapped. 
Emotionally  Disturbed,  Speech  and  Hearing, 
Learning  Disabilities. 

Michigan:  Mrs.  Lou  Alonso,  Director. 
USOE  MSU  Instructional  Materials  Center 
for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth.  343-B 
Erlckson  Hall.  Michigan  State  UniverKlly. 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823.  517  353-7810; 
Indiana,  Michigan.  Ohio:  All  areas  of  excep- 
tionality. 

New  York:  Mr    Raphael  Simches.  Director. 
New  York  SEIMC,  Mr.  Maurice  D.  Olsen.  Co- 
ordinator,   Special    Education    Instructional 
Materials   Center,    New   York   State   Depart- 
ment of  Education.  800  North  Pearl  Street. 
Albanv.      New      York      12204.      518  474-3995 
(Simches),    518  474-7690     (Olsen):     Central 
New  York  State:   All  areas  of  exceptionality 
Mrs   Elizabeth  L.  Ayre,  Regional  Coordinator. 
Special     Education     Instructional     Materials 
Center.  State  University  College  at   Buffalo. 
1300    Elmwood    Avenue,    Buffalo.    New    York 
14222      716  862-5506,     5507;     Webtern     New 
York  Region:   Mentally  Retarded.  Physically 
Handicapped,  Emotionally  Disturbed.  Speech 
and  Hearing.  Dr.  Gloria  F.  Wollnsky.  Director. 
Regional     Special     Education     Instructional 
Materials  Center.  Hunter  College.  Box  563x. 
695  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10021. 
212  360-'2304:  Eastern  New  York  Region:  All 
areas  of  exceptionality. 

Orcgcn:  Dr  Wavne  Lance.  Director.  North- 
west Regional  Special  Education  Instruc- 
tional Materials  Center.  University  of  Oreuon. 
1612  Columbia  Street.  Eugene.  Oregon  97403. 
503  342-1411.  ext.  2021:  Alaska.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Oregon.  Washington;  All  areas  of 
exceptionality. 

Texas;  Dr  Claude  Marks.  Director.  Special 
Education  Instructional  Materials  Center. 
University  of  Texas.  304  West  15th  Street. 
Austin.  Texas  78701.  512  471-3145.  5722:  Ar- 
kansas. Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  Texas;  All 
areas  of  exceptionality. 

Washington.  DC:  Dr.  Raymond  Coltrell. 
Director.  Mid-Atlantic  region  Special  Edu- 
cation Instructional  Materials  Center.  George 
Washington  Universitv,  820  20th  Street.  N  W  . 
Washington.  DC.  20OO6,  202  676-7200:  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia.  Maryland.  New 
Jersey.  Pennsvlvania.  Virginia:  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. Crippled  and  Health  Impaired.  Emo- 
tionally Disturbed.  Speech  Impaired. 

Wisconsin:    Dr.   LeRoy   Aseriind.   Director. 
Special    Education    Instructional    Materials 
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Center,  Chairman  Elect,  IMCNHCY,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  415  West  Oilman  Street, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706,  808  262-4910: 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin;  Physically  Handi- 
capped, Mentally  Retarded,  Emotionally 
Disturbed,   Speech   Impaired. 

Coordinator:  Dr.  Don  &lckson.  Coordina- 
tor, Instructional  Materials  Center  Net- 
work for  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth, 
1507  M  Street.  N  W  .  Room  207.  Washington, 
DC    20005,   202   223-9400,   ext.   601. 

USOE:  Dr.  Oeorge  Olshlr  Chief,  Research 
Laboratories  and  Demonstration  Branch, 
Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handlcapi>ed,  US,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, ROB^7th  and  D  Streets.  S.W  .  Room 
2010.  Washington.  DC.  20202,  202  962-6370; 
Mr  Mel  Appell,  Research  Coordinator,  Re- 
search Laboratories  and  Demonstration 
Branch,  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  ROB — 7th  and  D  Streets,  S.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20202,  202  962-7693. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mrr  Speaker.  I  yield 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Chisholm  I  . 

Mjs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  ICll. 

Many  Members  have  been  speaking 
on  the  basis  of  statistics,  on  the  basis  of 
materials  they  have  read,  or  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  at  the  hearings.  I  speak  to 
you  on  the  basis  of  experience  as  an  ed- 
ucator in  this  field, 

I  believe  it  is  very,  very  important  that 
we  support  this  measure,  because  we  are 
discovering  all  kinds  of  new  educational 
techniques  to  help  the  children  of  this 
Nation.  We  certainly  need  a  central  place 
for  the  dissemination  and  distribution 
of  this  material. 

One  gets  a  little  concerned  when  one 
hears  people  say,  "Everybody  is  coming 
up  with  his  own  special  interest,  with 
his  own  special  bill:  the  chickens  are  go- 
ing to  come  home  to  roost.  This  is  going 
to  happen.  That  is  going  to  happen." 

I  have  seen  in  this  Chamber  that  we 
have  done  so  many  things,  where  we  in- 
vest thousands  of  dollars  in  materials 
which  become  obsolescent  in  terms  of 
what  has  happened  in  our  countr>'.  When 
we  think  of  the  most  valuable  resource 
of  the  Nation,  it  is  our  children.  Then 
we  start  talking  loudly  about  how  we 
love  them. 

I  urge  support  of  this  measure.  It  is 
vitally  needed.  Once  we  support  the 
measure  there  will  be  hope  for  the  hope- 
less among  the  children  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski  » . 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sub- 
committee held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

We  find  that  in  this  country  we  have 
some  55  million  children  attending  pub- 
lic schools  and  7  million  attending  pa- 
rochial schools,  for  a  total  school  popu- 
lation of  some  62  million. 

Tragically.  12.5  million  have  visual  im- 
pairments. 10  million  hearing  impedi- 
ments and  5.4  million  suffer  some  form 
of  emotional  disturbance,  and  are  in 
need  of  some  form  of  supplemental  edu- 
cation. Many  of  these  children  suffer 
multiple  handicaps.  Of  the  5,400,000  who 
suffer  emotional  handicaps,  3.2  million 
also  have  speech  impediments  and  2.7 
million  are  mentally  retarded. 


Most  communities  are  imable  to  fill 
the  need  for  special  education  simply 
because  education  for  the  handicapped 
Is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  education. 

There  are  many  companies  and  many 
ideas  and  many  programs  being  offered 
to  local  communities  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  Local  communities  do  not  have 
facilities  for  testing  these  concepts.  The 
value  of  this  Center  is  that  it  would  help 
the  local  communities  save  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

I  am  sure  when  we  consider  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  have  spent  in  local 
communities  to  deal  with  handicapped 
children,  we  can  see  the  savings  which 
can  be  effected  by  a  Center  that  will 
intelligently  create  new  concepts,  test 
them,  and  pass  them  on  to  local  com- 
munities after  they  have  been  proven  to 
be  of  value. 

This  whole  concept  actually  will  save 
money  for  many  communities  in  this 
country.  I  believe  we  will  flind  that  what- 
ever money  is  spent  on  this  bill  will  come 
back  many  fold. 

The  question  is  one  to  which  we  have 
to  address  ourselves.  If  we  do  not  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  handicapped 
youngsters  the  cost  of  education  will 
continue  to  grow.  Many  yoimgsters  drop 
out  of  school  simply  because  no  adequate 
facilities  are  available  to  deal  with  their 
own  special  peculiar  problems. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  this  is  for- 
ward moving  legislation  which  can  be  of 
substantial  help  in  the  field  of  educating 
the  handicapped  of  America.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Daniels). 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1611,  a 
bill  to  create  a  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
several  years  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  which  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  In  addition,  the 
subcommittee  had  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
adult  population  through  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  Based  on  this 
broad  experience  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
subcommittee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Brademas).  bring  before  the  Congress 
legislation  of  the  important  nature  of 
S.  1611. 

During  the  years  of  hearing  testimony 
on  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
and  particularly  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  play  a  key  role  if  we  are  to  guar- 
antee that  every  handicapped  child  re- 
ceives the  education  he  needs.  It  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  educate  a  handicapped 
child.  It  requires  the  support  of  many 
persons  with  special  training  as  well 
as  modification  of  the  environment, 
materials,  and  media  to  complete  the 
education  process.  It  is  estimated  that 
such  a  program  costs  two  to  three  times 
the  amount  needed  to  educate  a  normal 
child.  While  this  figure  may  sound  high. 


it  does  not  In  any  manner  compare  to 
the  cost  of  institutionalization  which 
on  the  average  may  cost  as  much  as 
$200,000  per  person. 

Congress  began  a  commitment  to 
handicapped  children  when  it  passed  in 
1958  Public  Law  85-926  for  training 
teachers.  This  conrunitment  has  con- 
tinued and  can  now  be  found  in  nu- 
merous special  education  and  general 
education  laws  of  the  past  decade.  It 
is  my  behef  that  this  commitment  is 
more  than  tokenism.  It  has  represented 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped are  more  than  local  in  nature. 
If  a  child  does  not  receive  an  education, 
it  affects  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  there  are  many  times  when 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  are  greater 
than  the  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  such  needs.  We  recog- 
nized this  as  early  as  1864  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assumed  responsibility 
for  a  college  for  the  deaf.  We  have  done 
this  with  the  establishment  of  a  model 
high  school  for  tlie  deaf  and  certainly 
last  year  with  the  passage  of  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Early  Education  As- 
sistance Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Na- 
tional Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Material  for  the  Handicapped  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  commitment  to  the 
handicapped  children  of  this  Nation.  I 
was  most  impressed  with  the  comments 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Geer,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, an  organization  representing  per- 
sons involved  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  when  he  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  Congress  to  continue  its 
commitment  for  even  though  we  are  in 
a  period  of  fiscal  austerity  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  willing  to  place  our  priorities 
on  human  needs.  What  more  valid  hu- 
man need  can  we  address  ourselves  to 
than  the  need  to  unlock  avenues  to  learn- 
ing that  will  enable  a  child  who  is  handi- 
capped to  become  a  contributing  mem- 
ber of  our  society. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  greatly  expand  the  scope  of 
educational  opportunities  available  to 
our  handicapped  children — and  it  is  long 
overdue.  These  children  are  not  now 
receiving  the  full  benefits  of  advances  in 
educational  technology — and  they  are 
the  same  children  who.  if  given  the  ex- 
posure, will  gain  the  most. 

The  proposed  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Media  and  Materials  for  Hand- 
icapped Children  would  provide  a 
means  for  the  development  of  specialized 
curricula,  media  and  methods  to  be  used 
in  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. At  the  Center,  people  will  be 
trained  in  the  development  of  these  ma- 
terials. It  will  also  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  all  of  the  research  that  has 
been  undertaken  to  t)eneflt  handicapped 
children.  Teachers  all  over  the  country 
will  be  able  to  obtain  information  from 
tht  Center  in  order  to  increase  their  own 
resources. 

The  Center  will  offer  our  deaf,  blind, 
mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed, 
or  otherwise  handicapped  children  an 
additional  means  of  fulfilling  their  ca- 
pabilities. As  such,  the  passage  by  the 
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House  of  S.  1611  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  attempt  to  provide  the  handicapped 
with  an  education  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  other  cliUdren. 

Mr  HALL.  Islr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr    GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  discussion  of  this  bUl  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  and   Labor,   the   gentleman   from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Perkins)  ,  where  I  could 
find  the  reports  accompanying  this  bul. 
The    gentleman    from    Kentucky    (Mr. 
Perkins)    admitted  there  were  no  re- 
ports Later  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr   Brademas)   said  it  is  not  accurate 
to  say  that  the  reports  are  not  available. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  The  genUeman  f  r(5m 
Indiana  did  not  say  that.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  said  that  it  is  not  accurate 
to  say  that  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  known,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  cited  both  the  report 
at  page  6  and  also  quoted  from  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Gallagher  in  the  hearings. 
Mr.   GROSS.   There  is   not   a  single 
communication  in  this  report  from  any 
department  of  the  Government  relative 
to  the  Executive's  position  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Who  said  that?  The 
committee  never  said  that  there  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  was  trj'ing  to  say. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  knows  what  he  is  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  And  he  prefers  that 
he  say  it  rather  than  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  say  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
yield  further. 

Let  the  Record  show  that  there  are  no 
reports  available  from  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  including 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  respect 
to  this  legislation.  I  say  that  irrespec- 
tive of  what  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
poTt  of  S.  1611,  a  bill  to  amend  Public 
Law  85-905  to  provide  for  a  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Mate- 
rials for  the  Handicapped.  One  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  our  time  is  the  ne- 
glect of  our  handicapped  children.  Thou- 
sands of  these  children,  who  need  so 
much  care  and  special  attention,  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  these  necessities  during 
the  current  drive  for  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  probably  no  crueler 
aspect  of  the  budgetary  situation  than 
this. 

The  interim  emergency  report  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Handicapped  Children  has 
documented  the  fact  that  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  handicapped  children  in 
this  country  are  now  receiving  special 
education  services.  Aid  to  the  States  un- 
der title  VI-A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  to  provide 
services  for  these  children,  at  only  $29.25 
million,  is  far  short  of  even  the  inade- 
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quate  $206  million  that  tias  been  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Noting  that  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion for  this  year  will  be  even  less  in 
relation  to  the  increased  number  of 
handicapped  children,  the  report  de- 
clared : 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  handicapped  youngsters  can 
have  their  condition  subsuntially  improved, 
sometimes  even  cured,  if  they  can  get  help 
and  attention  early  enough.  The  proposed 
low  level  of  flooding  would  deny  to  many 
of  them,  their  opportunity  to  live  as  near 
normal  lives  as  do  the  rest  ol  us. 


I  am  in  favor  of  funding  to  at  least 
the  full  authorized  amoimt,  but  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  is  de- 
signed to  provide  some  relief  until  such 
time  as  adequate  State  aid  funds  can  be 

found.  ,  ^     .  _ 

S  1611  establishes  a  National  Center 
on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for 
the  Handicapped. 

Mr  Speaker,  admittedly  S,  1611  does 
not  go  to  this  serious  problem  of  edu- 
cation funds  for  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren. But  it  does  seek  to  resolve  one  of 
the  most  serious  needs  in  this  area. 

This  bill  will  provide  an  intensified 
search  for  new  and  improved  teaching 
methods  and  seek  to  counteract  the  crit- 
ical personnel  shortage  through  im- 
proved technology.  The  personnel  short- 
age, already  a  critical  factor  in  the  lack 
of  aid  for  handicapped  children,  is 
scheduled  to  grow  even  more  serious  in 
the  new  school  year  as  universities  re- 
duce their  present  level  of  training  of 
teachers  for  the  handicapped.  Improved 
teaching  and  technology,  such  as  that  to 
be  Bgpvided  under  this  bill,  will  help  fill 

the  gap. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
300  000  teachers,  speech  pathologists, 
aud'lologlsts,  and  other  specialists  are 
needed  to  work  in  this  field.  Only  75,000 
to  80,000  such  specialists  are  now  avail- 
able however,  which  is  a  major  reason 
for  the  fact  that  some  3V2  million  of  the 
Nation's  5>2  million  children  needing 
special  educational  ser^'ices  are  strug- 
gling along  without  them. 

S  1611,  which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate,  would  seek  to  close  the  gap  by 
finding  new  ways  for  giving  handicapped 
children  the  specialized  educational  ex- 
periences that  they  require. 

To  be  located  at  a  site  chosen  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  proposed  Center  would  bring 
together  In  a  central  spot  all  of  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  Improved  educational 
media  and  materials  that  are  so  vitally 
needed. 

While  it  must  be  recognized  that  such 
materials  and  techniques  can  never  re- 
place teachers,  I  feel  that  a  Center  can 
fill  a  highly  useful  role  in  enabling  the 
few  teachers  we  do  have  to  do  a  better 
job  and  hopefully  reach  more  handi- 
capped students. 

The  Center  Is  viewed  as  not  only  a 
source  of  production  of  materials  such 
as  films,  but  also  as  a  disseminator  of  the 
useful  work  done  by  others  In  this  area. 

It  would  have  an  important  function 
of  coordination  and  study  of  existing  pro- 
grams m  the  field  of  media  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  It  has  been 
called  a  capstone  to  the  many  Federal 


and  private  efforts  now  underway  or  pro- 
posed to  help  meet  our  unmet  responsi- 
bihtles  to  these  youngsters. 

We  cannot  allow  to  exist  the  present 
intolerable  situation  in  which  thousands 
of  parents  Uke  their  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  schools  seeking  special  assistance, 
only  to  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  teach- 
ers and  teaching  materials.  Tills  Is  the 
need  to  be  served  by  S.  1611,  and  I  urge 
Its  passage. 

A  merging  of  the  best  brain  ix)wer  in 
the  areas  of  Instructional  technology  and 
media  with  the  persons  who  are  experts 
In  educating  handicapped  children  will 
hopefully  be  the  basis  of  a  breakthrough 
In  the  extension  of  senlces  to  more  chil- 
dren, and  the  Improvement  of  education 
for  handicapped  children  generally. 

I  commend  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  John  Brademas,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana,  for  re- 
porting this  bill.  As  a  member  of  that 
subcommmlttee,  I  join  him  today  and 
my  other  colleagues  in  urging  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  today  presented  with  the  opportunity 
to  further  advance  the  cause  of  an  edu- 
cation for  all  Americans,  whatever  their 
disabilities.  This  effort,  now  over  a  dec- 
ade old,  is  one  of  which  we  can  all  be 
justifiably  proud,  for  it  Inherently  rec- 
ognizes that  all  of  our  children  are  of 
great  potential  worth  to  the  Nation,  and 
that  all  must  be  properly  trained  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  full  measure  of  our 
mutual  aspirations.  We  all  know  of  the 
extraordinary  talents  often  possessed  by 
the  handicapped,  and  it  Is  a  credit  to  this 
body  that  it  has  done  so  much  to  insure 
that  these  abilities  are  fully  developed. 
But  tills  bill  should  be  praised  for  even 
more   than   the  fine  humanitarian  act 
that  it  is.  For  today,  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge for  the  first  time,  the  House  will 
enact  a  law  which  calls  upon  the  vast 
resoui-ces  of  this  country's  technology  to 
assist  In  solving  a  pressing  sociological 
problem.  Many  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  including  myself,  have  asked.  In 
fact  have  pleaded,  that  this  be  done  at 
various  times  during  this  session.  Thus, 
I  believe  that  now  that  we  are  taking 
this  Important  step,  it  should  be  both 
realized  and  applauded.  All  of  us  who 
are  deeply  Interested  In  curing  the  ui- 
gent  domestic  Ills  this  Nation  is  cur- 
rently plagued  with  will  therefore  salute 
this     accomplishment,     and     anxiously 
await  increased  usage  of  our  bountiful 
technological  skills  in  attacking  other 
human  problems. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped.  I  have  an 
identical  bill,  H.R.  11685,  and  testified 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  the  bill.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  committee  for  bringing  It 
before  the  House. 

As  a  handicapped  person  myself,  I  have 
had  a  long-time  Interest  in  Federal  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  handicapped  of  the 
Nation.  I  have  sponsored  and  supported 
blUs  In  this  field  for  two  decades  in  the 
Congress.  Last  year,  a  bill  Introduced  by 
the  late  Senator  from  Alaska,  E.  L.  Bart- 
lett  and  myself,  was  enacted  into  law. 
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and  It  provides  that  public  buildings 
shall  be  constructed  to  be  accessible  to 
handicapped  persons.  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  laws  on 
the  books  to  help  the  handicapped. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day, including  my  bill.  H.R.  11685,  is  an- 
other significant  step  in  helping  the  22 
million  Americans  who  are  handicapped. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  which 
would  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  activities  to  facilitate  the  use  of  new 
educational  technology  in  education  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  persons.  The  pro- 
gram would  include  designing,  develop- 
ing, and  adapting  institutional  materials 
for  aid  to  the  handicapped. 

The  Center  would  coordinate,  produce, 
and  assemble  educational  films,  talking 
books,  and  other  materials  to  communi- 
cate handicapped  teaching  methods  to 
teachers  and  other  persons  in  the  field 
of  working  with  the  handicapped. 

^r.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  and  I  believe 
It  is  a  measure  which  will  help  create  a 
better  environment  to  help  handicapped 
persons  lead  normal  lives.  That  is  all  a 
handicapped  person  desires.  The  Con- 
gress can  legislate  properly  to  provide 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  handicapped 
can  achieve  a  useful  and  productive  life. 
This  bill  does  that  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
approved. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  again 
that  it  has  been  clearly  established  that 
this  is  a  Senate  bill  which  in  fact  is  en- 
grafted onto  an  original  bill  of  the  85th 
Congress  having  to  do  with  materials  for 
hearing,  and  expanding  it  to  a  bill  of  the 
89th  Congress  which  did  in  fact  estab- 
lish the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped. Why  it  is  being  handled  in  ex- 
actly this  manner  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

Second,  insofar  as  the  "chickens  com- 
ing home  to  roost"  is  concerned,  one 
needs  not  to  act  upon  or  debate  that 
point  in  view  of  the  experience  we  had 
here  this  last  weekend.  But  I  do  think  as 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  perhaps 
there  is  need  for  coordination  of  effort. 
I  know  this  Nation  is  bankrupt  now,  and 
due  to  actions  such  as  these  over  and 
above  budgeted  fimds  and  income,  we 
will  surely  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  being  able  to 
go  on  indefinitely  and  spend  more  and 
more  of  our  income,  the  time  has  al- 
ready approached  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
this  Nation. 

Personally,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
fact  that  it  need  be  Federal  and  agi-ee 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
QuiE)  that  in  this  instance  there  needs 
to  be  no  Federal  Center.  For  years  a  good 
job  has  been  done  for  these  beloved  chil- 
dren at  the  State  and  municipal  levels 
and  at  the  hands  of  the  tender,  loving 
care  of  their  home  facilities,  teachers, 
and  their  own  families. 

Furthermore,  the  report  itself  says,  Mr. 
Speaker,   that   at   the   present   time  it 


would  be  impossible  to  train  a  sufiQcient 
body  of  teachers  even  if  the  funds  were 
available,  since  we  do  not  have  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  trained  personnel  to  train 
teachers  for  the  handicapped.  In  other 
words,  we  are  short  of  trainers. 

This  is  like  the  question  of  paying  sup- 
port, transportation,  stipends  and  tuition 
for  training  people  in  the  Teachers 
Coi-ps,  or  Appalachia,  or  even  the  Ozark 
Commission  to  reconstitute  people  to  be- 
come employables  before  asking  them  if 
they  want  to  be  employed,  or  will  relo- 
cate to  job-available  areas. 

I  say  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
a  poorly  timed  bill.  It  is  the  opening  of 
the  door,  it  is  an  ad  inflnitimi  appropri- 
ation and  just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises 
in  the  east  and  goes  down  in  the  west, 
we  will  be  back  here  for  more  money  for 
the  construction  of  this  Center,  and  it 
cannot  even  be  reclaimed  once  it  is  built 
on  Government-owned  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  action  on 
this  bill  should  be  defened. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Ml-.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct  when  he  recites  the  histoi-y  of 
this  legislation.  It  staited  out  in  the 
85th  Congress  as  an  effort  to  establish  a 
center  for  hearing  research.  But  what 
really  happened  is  that  as  we  went  along 
we  saw  the  huge  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may  inteiTX)se  with  the  gentleman 
after  having  yielded  to  him  and  without 
being  rude,  I  heard  with  great  interest 
his  statement  that  we  have  62  million 
schoolchildren  and  that  some  one-half 
of  thm  are  handicapped  in  some  man- 
ner or  another.  I  heaid  the  same  state- 
ment last  week.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  believe  in  his  heart  that  this  is 
time,  based  upon  the  results  of  his  own 
investigations  or  any  other  information 
which  has  come  into  his  hands?  Can 
the  gentleman  show  me  any  thi-ee  chil- 
dren of  any  family  where  even  one  of 
that  number  is  handicapped  either  in  his 
home,  in  his  school,  or  any  school  which 
the  gentleman  has  visited?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  25  million,  let  alone  one- 
half  of  the  63  million  of  the  schoolchLl- 
di-en  in  this  Nation  who  are  handicapped 
and  deserving  or  need  such  a  overlap- 
ping, duplicative,  and  additive  funds 
which  would  have  to  be  appropriated  on 
and  on,  as  a  result  of  a  progiam  such  as 
this? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fuithei-.  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dence which  was  presented  before  my 
subcommittee  which  is  most  voluminous 
on  this  subject.  I  am  not  sui-prised  that 
the  gentleman  is  shocked.  I  was  shocked. 
I  was  shocked  even  more  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  youngstei-s  in  this  country  with 
multiple  handicaps,  youngsters  who  live 
in  the  various  communities  of  our  Na- 
tion but  who  cannot  easily  be  discov- 
ered. The  gentleman  will  i-ecall  that  just 
last  week  we  talked  about  youngsters 
with  a  learning  disability,  such  as  for 
instance  for  some  strange  reason  they 


read   backwards.   Tliis  is,  of  coui-se,   a 
form  of  strephosymbolia. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all 
about  strephosymbolia.  I  have  diagnosed 
cases  of  strephosymbolia  which  covers 
the  reading-backward  readers,  the  mir- 
ror readers,  and  the  rest  of  them. 

However,  would  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  at  least  admit  to  me  that  a  child 
might  be  a  little  hard  of  hearing  and 
have  a  strephosymbolia  syndrome,  or 
blindness,  or  a  learning  difficulty,  and  so 
forth,  that  has  affected  one  out  of  three 
schoolchildren  who  suffer  with  this  type 
of  a  handicap  or  a  .similar  type?  Is  he 
counting  children  or  handicaps? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  raised  a  very  perfectly 
fair  question  and  I  would  like  to  answer 
it  in  this  manner:  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren have  multiple  handicaps.  A  young- 
ster might  have  a  heanng  disability  or 
an  eyesight  disability  or  an  emotional 
disability.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
as  a  distinguished  physician,  knows  bet- 
ter than  I  do  the  number  of  children  who 
go  through  school  where  their  handicap 
is  never  discovered  and  we  fail  to  imder- 
stand  why  the  child  cannot  make  normal 
progress  in  his  schoolwork. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois knows  that  tliere  is  only  a  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  those  who  are  so  handi- 
capped that  are  not  discovered. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  problem  is  not  as 
sei-ve  as  we  believe  it  is,  but  the  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee  showed 
the  enormous  need  for  the  relief  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Perkins)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  tlie  bill  S.  1611,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  365,  nays  22,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  139) 
YEAS— 365 


Abbitt 

Bennett 

BroyhUI.  Va. 

Adair 

Bevlll 

Buchanan 

Adams 

Blaggl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Blester 

Burleson,  Tex 

Albert 

Bingham 

Burltson,  Mo. 

Alexander 

Blackburn 

Burton,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Blanton 

Burton,  Utah 

Calif. 

Blatnik 

Bush 

Anderson,  111. 

Boland 

Button 

Anderson, 

Boiling 

Byrne,  Pa 

Tenn. 

Bow 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Caflery 

Andrews, 

Brasco 

CahiU 

N.  Dak. 

Bray 

Camp 

Annunzio 

Brinkley 

Carter 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Casey 

Asplnall 

Broomfleld 

Cederberg 

Ayres 

Brotzman 

Chamberlain 

Beall,  Md. 

Brown,  Mich. 

ChappeU 

Belcher 

Brown,  Ohio 

ChLsholm 

Bell.  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Clancy 
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Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
C'onyers 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
E^ch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Feiglian 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Friedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 
Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holineld 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrvim 

Langen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeekUl 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morion 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
NeLsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Fatman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
PhUbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.C. 


Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

PuclnsKl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Reea 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RobLson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saitertield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scbneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Slubblefield 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vandet  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Woltr 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NAYS— 22 


Abernethy 
Betts 
Brock 
Burke,  Fla. 
CabeU 

Clawson,  Del 
Denney 
Dennis 


Dickinson 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanna 

Landgrebe 

Mayne 

Montgomery 

NOT  VOTING— 45 


Price.  Tex. 
Rhodes 
Smith,  Calif. 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Winn 
Wold 


Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Barrett 

Berry 

Boggs 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey 

Celler 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Diggs 

Edwards,  Calif 

Fallon 

Pascell 


Oarmatz 

Gubser 

Halpern 

Hawkins 

Hull 

I  chord 

Joclson 

Karth 

King 

Klrwan 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Mallliard 

Martin 

Mlkva 


Mills 
Nix 

Powell 
Rarlck 
Say  lor 
Stuckey 
Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 
Tunney 
Utt 

Whalley 
Whitten 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr!  Celler  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Savior. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr  Mlkva. 

Messrs.  KEITH.  BRAY,  and  DEVINE 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  ,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  vote  which  was  taken  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  764.  I  was  attending  to 
official  business  in  another  part  of  the 
Capitol.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


BIG  TIME  SPENDERS 
(Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  arguments  on  how  much  to  spend  for 
this  and  how  much  for  that  still  goes 
on  in  the  Congress.  Tlie  big  spenders 
continue  to  think  up  new  schemes  and 
ways  on  how  to  spend  more  of  your 
money  and  mine. 

Their  speeches  on  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate  floors  wax  with  words  of  right- 
eousness and  humanitarianism.  To  them, 
nothing  is  too  good  for  the  next  fellow  as 
long  as  it  is  your  money  that  is  being 
spent  and  not  theirs. 

The  fact  that  we  are  carrying  on  a 
war  in  Vietnam,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  is  of  little  consequence  to  those,  who 
for  the  sake  of  buying  votes  with  the 
people's  own  money,  continually  give  or 
promise  to  this  group  or  that. 

When  they  finish  the  package,  many 
of  the  people  back  home  are  so  com- 
pletely fooled  that  almost  any  Congress- 
man finds  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  almost  dare  not  vote  against  the  final 
packase  lest  it  appear  thut  he  is  against 
motherhood  and  in  favor  of  sin. 

How  often  have  I  heard  some  Con- 
gressmen state  that  they  wish  they  could 
vote  as  "statesmen"  but  cannot  for  fear 
of  being  criticized  by,  or  losing  the  favor 
of  the  voters  later. 

Almost  any  omnibus  bill,  a  packase 
bill,  carries  with  it  a  handout  of  some 
sort  for  most  all. 

Even  with  all  the  talk  about  tax  re- 
form. I  hear  very  little  from  the  '"big 
spenders'"  in  Government  suggesting 
their  support  for  cuts  in  Government 
spending.  And  so  the  understructure  of 
our  Government;  namely.  Government 
bureaucracies,  get  bigger  and  bigger. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  indeed  happy  to 
see  some  activity  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  perhaps  bringing 
to  the  Congress  a  tax  reform  bill. 

It  is  strange  though  that  this  tax  re- 
form is  only  now  being  woikcd  on  for 
we  realize  it  is  something  that  has  been 
needed  for  years.  Certainly  one  cannot 
deny  that  such  action  is  long  overdue, 
and  even  if  it  took  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican President  for  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  to  recognize  the  need  for  tax 
reform,  then  I  say  good. 

Some  of  the  items  that  have  demand- 
ed treatment  for  a  long  time  are  obvious 
to  all  taxpayers,  but  why  have  not  they 
been  obvious  to  those  in  Congress,  who 
are  responsible  for  making  the  changes? 
These  include  the  requirement  that  all 
citizens  capable  of  paying  taxes  should 
share  some  of  the  responsibility  of  pay- 
ing for  the  operation  of  their  Govern- 
ment; and  no  one  capable  of  paying 
taxes  should  escape  paying  such  at  the 
expense  of  another;  and  that  the  aver- 
age individual  taxpayer  should  not  have 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  paying 
more  than  his  share  wliile  some  of  the 
more  wealthy  or  tax  knowledgeable  cor- 
porations or  foundations  escape  through 
unfair  tax  exemptions  or  loopholes. 

I,  for  one,  strongly  advocate  that  these 
loopholes  be  closed  tight  and  that  a  truly 
good  tax  reform  bill  be  voted  out  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If 
this  can  be  done,  then  I  am  hopeful  that 
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somehow  the  increase  thus  derived  will 
be  used  to  give  relief  to  the  ordinary 
workingman  and  woman  whose  only  in- 
come generally  comes  from  wages  earned 
by  simple,  hard  work. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
and  again  in  this  session,  I  introduced 
a  bill.  H.R.  8842,  which  would  raise  the 
personal  exemption  of  each  member  of 
the  family  to  $1,200  per  year,  or  at  least 
$1,000  and  I  am  hopeful  this  will  be  in- 
corporated into  the  tax  reform  bill. 

While  it  is  true  that  an  increase  in  ex- 
emption allowed  each  individual  would 
require  substantial  revenues  from  other 
sources  to  make  up  the  difference,  never- 
theless it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  siz- 
able increase  would  result  from  a  truly 
equitable  tax  reform  bill. 

In  addition,  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress does  some  serious  thinking  about 
eflfecting  some  honest  tax  cuts.  In  fact 
it  is  just  atjout  time  that  the  American 
taxpayer  insists  on  his,  instead  of  want- 
ing a  piece  of  the  "big  American  give- 
away pie"  before  it  has  even  been  taken 
from  the  oven. 

I  am  afraid  until  then,  the  average 
American  wage  earner  and  taxpayer  will 
get\more  talk  than  he  will  get  tax  re- 
lief.^ 

I  am  equally  sure,  however,  that  with 
a  conscientious  effort  by  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  truly  meaningful  tax  reform  bill, 
and  by  cutting  back  on  all  unnecessary 
Government  spending,  the  taxpayer  will 
then  get  a  break  and  our  Nation  can  pull 
itself  free  from  the  disruptive  economi- 
cal shackles  placed  on  it  by  the  bureau- 
cratic planners. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  four  bills  which  I  feel 
are  vital  if  we  ever  are  to  make  good  on 
our  promises  to  create  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

These  four  measures  are  aimed  at 
overturning  some  obstacles  which  have 
kept  thousands  of  minority  contractors 
from  participating  in  America's  multi- 
billion  dollar  construction  industry. 

Through  accident  or  design,  a  series  of 
impediments,  involving  credit,  opportu- 
nity for  jobs,  and  inability  to  secure  con- 
struction performance  bonds,  has  barred 
hundreds  of  competent  black  contrac- 
tors from  sharing  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars spent  for  construction  by  both  the 
private  sector  and  the  Government. 

I  would  not  say  that  racial  prejudice 
is  the  sole  factor  for  the  obstacles  that 
these  small  companies  meet,  but  it  is  an 
element  that  exists  beneath  what  surety 
companies  and  banks  believe  are  very 
legitimate  reasons  for  not  granting  these 
individuals  performance  bonds  and 
loans. 

There  are  some  8,000  minority  contrac- 
tors.  The  economic  and  psychological 


lifts  that  the  entrance  of  these  groups 
into  the  mainstream  construction  indus- 
try would  give  to  the  Mexican  American 
and  black  communities  is  incalculable. 

The  bills  that  I  am  introducing  repre- 
sent a  concerted  effort  to  eradicate  bond- 
ing problems  for  minority  contractors. 

Three  of  these  bills  have  already  been 
introduced  in  the  other  House  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh). 

And  I  certainly  agree  with  Senator 
Bayh  when  he  states: 

The  gigantic  task  of  meeting  tiie  present 
and  future  construction  needs  of  our  Nation 
demand  that  we  maximize  our  construction 
capabilities.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  un- 
less our  technological  and  manpower  re- 
sources are  utilized  to  the  fullest  measure. 

To  support  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem at  which  these  bills  are  aimed,  I 
offer  the  report  of  the  National  Business 
League  which  stated : 

Only  one-third  of  all  Negro  contractors 
was  successful  in  securing  performance 
bonds  at  any  time  and  all  of  these  had  ex- 
perienced "undue  difficulty"  in  securing 
them.  Seventy  percent  reported  that  they 
had  lost  contracts  because  of  inability  to 
secure  bonding. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  not  asking 
that  a  performance  bond  be  given  every 
contractor  who  happens  to  be  black  or 
Mexican.  But  I  do  ask  that  we  wipe  away, 
through  regulation,  the  hodge-podge  of 
tradition,  prejudice,  and  redtape  which 
keeps  saying  that  "only  a  white  man  can 
handle  the  complex  problems  encoun- 
tered in  the  construction  industry." 

The  three  bills  which  Senator  Bayh 
put  in  and  which  I  am  introducing  on 
this  side  will  accomplish  the  following: 

The  first  bill  would  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  small  business  concerns  in 
the  construction  industry  by.  first,  pro- 
viding for  a  Federal  guarantee  of  certain 
construction  twnds;  second,  authorizing 
the  acceptance  of  certifications  of  com- 
petency in  lieu  of  bonding  in  connection 
with  certain  Federal  projects:  and  third, 
establishing  a  national  construction  task 
force  staffed  to  provide  technical  in- 
struction and  counseling  with  respect  to 
the  managing,  financing,  and  operation 
of  small  construction  concerns. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  section 
3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  entitled  Jobs  in  Hous- 
ing; Employment  Opportunities  for 
Lower  Income  Persons  in  Connection 
With  Assisted  Projects. 

In  the  opinions  of  Senator  Bayh  and 
myself,  the  provisions  and  spirit  of  sec- 
tion 3  should  be  extended  to  include  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  of  urban  plan- 
ning, development,  redevelopment,  or  re- 
newal; public  or  community  facilities; 
and  new  community  development.  State 
and  local  planning  agencies  engaged  in 
federally  assisted  projects  spend  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  purchase  the  skills 
of  firms  offering  urban  planning  and 
consultation  services.  This  extension 
would  greatly  broaden  the  scope  of  em- 
ployment and  business  opportunity  for 
lower  income  persons  and  aspiring  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs. 


The  thiid  bill  would  amend  the  Miller 
Act  of  1935,  which  now  requires  that  all 
Federal  contracts  for  construction  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,000  must  be  bonded,  to  in- 
crease the  exemption  from  $2,000  to  $20,- 
000.  This  would  reduce  the  constraint  of 
Federal  bonding  requirements  which  are 
presently  an  important  additional  factor 
in  any  comprehensive  consideration  of 
the  bonding  problems  of  minority  con- 
tractors. 

On  Wednesday,  July  2.  when  I  rose  be- 
fore this  House  and  said,  "The  black  con- 
tractor faces  all  of  the  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess that  his  white  contemporary  en- 
counters, plus  a  few  more,"  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  knotty  problem  of  bonding 
and  credit. 

It  is  the  bonding  hassle  at  which  I 
have  aimed  my  bill,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  measures  I  am  introducing  today. 

Specifically,  I  call  for  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  guarantee  any 
bid,  payment,  or  performance  bond 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  by  a 
small  business  concern  which  is  a  con- 
stiniction  contractor  or  subcontractor." 

Let  me  assert  once  again  that  my  brace 
of  bills  is  not  designed  to  certify  as  con- 
tractors, those  who  merely  own  a  truck 
and  shovel. 

They  will  help  develop  the  skills  of 
this  latter  group,  but  more  importantly 
my  bill  would  allow  the  qualified  con- 
tractor, whose  only  drawback  is  preju- 
dice, to  compete  equally  on  the  market 
for  those  jobs  which  he  can  perform  as 
well  as  anybody  else. 


OVERALL,  AND  DETAILED  FIGURES 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  BILL 
PROVIDING  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE 

( Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
3  days  that  the  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  bill  was  before  the 
House  there  were  no  changes  from  the 
committee's  recommendations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  related  agen- 
cies. However,  there  were  numerous 
changes  made  in  appropriation  items  in 
the  HEW  title  of  the  bill  and  some  of 
them  made  adjustments  in  the  earmark- 
ing for  activities  within  appropriations. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers to  have  available  a  detailed  table 
we  have  which  shows  the  amount  of  each 
appropriation  item  in  the  HEW  part  of 
the  bill,  broken  down  by  activity,  and 
also  showing  the  comparable  1969  appro- 
priation, the  1970  budget  request,  and 
the  amoimt  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

We  have  also  received  numerous  re- 
quests for  overall  figures  in  connection 
with  the  bill,  and  have  prepared  three 
short  tables  that  will  give  Members  this 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tables  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  are  as  follows: 
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SUMMARY  OF  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1969  AND  1970 

[In  millions  of  dollJfsl 

. 1970 

As  reported  by  As  passed  the 

1969en»cted  Budget  estimate  committee  """" 

^  ~  ,,,  g  I  002  3  976.9  976  9 

Depar,n,en,o.LatH,r  ^_^.^,^-^^^-^„^^ :::::::::;::::::::::::::  le.^.*  ^^■*\i\  '''f.l  '''Wl 

Department  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare 75^ 78^« '^ 

Related  agencies ^^356^0  16,«95.2  16,651.0  17.573.6 

Total — ■ ' 

:c^,'XYd'af^rbe''dedM:r^rp^;;snh^^^^^^ 

SUMMARY  OF  LABOR  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1969  AND  1970,  ADJUSTED  FOR  COMPARABILITY 

|ln  millions  of  dollan) . 

^ '  1970 

As  reported  by               As  passed  the 
1969  enacted  Budget  estimate  Committee House 

^ '  7716  1  002  3  976. 9  976. 9 

Department  ot  Labor ..^.-- :■;";;.■.:  15,  W?:?  16;«25;3  16.606  5  17.5?9  1 

Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare " 75.0 ^8^* li._____ 

Related  agencies ie^iwl  17.536.0  17.661.8  18,584.4 

Total 

HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1969  AND  1970,  BY  CONSTITUENT  AGENCY 

House  committee  House  floor 

1969  comparable     1970  revised  budget  recommendation  actwri 

Agency ^ 

^ ^  ^  1227  064  000  J229  477  00"  *^"'  *"■  "*  ^^'  ^^l  ^w 

Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Service ::::::::;;:  1.077;26i;000  l^O^Jl.OOO  {iJ^JJ'ggg  IwJslwO 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admmistratwn 1.3W.M9.500  '^i'iS'S^  '3  455000  '3  455  000 

National  Institutes  of  Health 15,000.000  3,  455.  000 3. 4as.  uuu i_. . 

ScientifK:  activities  overseas ^  ^3  „^  ^  a^TulsT  2.783.732.000 2^83,732.000 

subtotal,  health  and  medical - - ===lini^Vo^^Tr8^^.1oO^     ""' 3.|ol697.  W  '««2-f"gS° 

Office  ot  Education , i:;:::::":::     H*:  |ooo      8«o-6".g^      IZ^l^       ITi'^i.m 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service -, 1.690,772.000  2°'**S-S22  '   fiVSmooo  62  409  001 

iS^lfSir'":^"'"^.-:::::::::::::::::::::"::::::""----"^         r^iZ        lim^        'i;?^;???         34:734,000 

SS^Sl^r^J^alivelysmailtrai^ste^sVapp^op^^^ions^i^ia^^  -IT^^^^^^^^^^l^^ 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare ! ^ — ' 

I  Includes  Jl.010,814,300  advance  funding  for  1970  appropriated  in  the  1969  appropriation  act 

DETAILED  BREAKDOWN  OF  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1969  AND  1970 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  ^ 

-^ "^  House  committee 

1969  comparable     1970  revised  budget          recommendation         House  Boor  action 
Appropriation  and  activity ^ . ■ 

Food  and  drug  control:                                                                                                     V.8.774  000  »l|-6"v8S2                ^'isMOOO                  ^iIm^ImS 

1    Medical  evaluation     .                16.378.000  '^SfJ'S^                    IMS'OOO                      1  296  OW 

2.  Scientific  research  and  evaluation : -y  -_     '^^^'SSS  7i'I2?'^                  29'647'000                    29.647  000 

3.  Education  and  voluntary  compliance 29.205.000  ^?-!5?-222                   «lo7QOO                    4  807  000 

4    Regulatory  compliance    .         4,812,000  4,807,000  4.»U/,uuu  ___•„ 

5.  Program  management ^i^;ii^  72, 007,  OW 72. 007. 000  ^  ^^^JJ-^J-  °^ 

Air  pollution  control:  ,  32.567,000  "■"'•2g"  M^SMO  SOimOM 

1.  Abatement  and  control - ----- 47.614.800  5?'?J?-S22  s«n5000  5  405  000 

2.  Research,  development,  and  demonstration 5.279.000  S'**-292  7Sw'mO  2  536  000 

3    Manpower  training .  2.500.000  2-536.000 2. 536. OOP i-^'-TI 

4.  Program  management i^;^^^ ^TJOO,  OOP  ~93, 800.  OOP  _  ^ 93.^80000 

Environmental  control:              ,                                                                                            16.113.000  14.872.000  14.872  000  14  8^2.000 

1.  Solid  waste  management _ T*^-^  ,lV-,i'^  16  527  000  16.527,000 

2.  Occupational  health ._..  16.183.000  16.527.000  16.5^/. uuu 

3.  Radiological  health - .,n  nnn  440  000  440.0'W 

4.  Community  environmental  management:  6.446.000  „  j?2'SSS  o  «7?'000  9  872,000 

(a)  Aedes  aegypti  eradication 11,359,000  9.872,000 S.iU.Wi '•'_  _ 

(b)  Other  community  sanitation _ _— ^ ^j^  000  ia312,0OO  10.312.000 

Subtotal,  environmental  management 2.184:000  ?'^?5'922  i^v.'nnn  3130  0*i 

5    Water  hygiene 3,080,000  3.130,^300 3.13MKW ^.   '  ■ 

6.  Program  management ==c77,rM0  55  208^0W  55,208,000  55,208.000 

BuiidingsI^U^;:::::::::::::::::::::^::::"::::"-""--------      5:829:066-         6,?g^:S8S ea^^ooo^ 6.162,000 

Salariesand  expenses.  Office  of  the  Administrator ==^|^  ^  229.477:000  227,177,000  227.177.0:)" 

ToUl,  Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Service '^_ — 
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HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 


August  ^,  1969 


Appropriation  and  activity 


1969  comparable     1970  revised  budget 


Mental  health: 

1.  Support  and  conduct  oi  research: 
(a)  Grants: 

(1)  Research 

(2)  Hospital  improvement 

O)  Early  child  care  demonstrations. 

Subtotal,  grants 


$81,159,000 
10,610,000 


(b)  Direct  operations: 

(1)  Intramural  research 

(2)  Planning,  development,  and  administration. 


Subtotal,  direct  operations. 


91.769.000 


17,959,000 
5, 070, 000 

23,029,000 


Subtotal,  research. 


2.  Manpower  development: 
(a)  Grants: 

(1)  Training  _ 

(2)  Fellowships. 


Subtotal,  grants 

(b)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal,  manpower 


114,798.000 


109.046.000 
10.641.000 

119,687.000 
4, 530. 000 


3.  Support  of  institutions  and  resources. 

(a)  Grants: 

(1)  Construction  of  community  mental  health  centers 

_^  (2)  Staffing  of  community  mental  health  centers 

""  (3)  Narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism  community  assistance. 

Subtotal,  grants    _ 

(b)  Direct  operations 


Subtotal,  institutions  and  resources. 


4.  Service  activities: 

(a)  Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  treatment  and  research. 

(b)  Regional  and  field  activities      

(c)  Scientific  communication  and  public  education 

Subtotal,  service  activities 

5i  Program  direction  and  management  services 


124.217.000 


15.000.000 

49. 699, 000 

8,000,000 

72. 699. 000 
2,364,000 

75, 063, 000 


14. 288. 000 
2.  346,  000 
2. 588. 000 


$82,273,000 
8,000,000 
1.000,000 

91,273,000 


18.125.000 
7,006.000 

25,131.000 

116.404,000 


107,  500.  000 
10.866,000 

118.356,000 
4. 583. 000 

122,949.000 


92.  200.  000 
51.300.000 
8.000.000 


House  committee 
recommendation 


$82. 273. 000 
8, 000, 000 


House  floor  action 


$82,  273.  000 
8,000,000 


90. 273. 000 

18,125,000 
6.404,000 

24,  529.  000 

1 14. 802. 000 


107,500,000 
10,865.000 

118,356.000 
4, 583. 000 

122,949,000 


90, 273, 000 

18. 125,  000 
6, 404.  pOU 

24.  529.  000 

114.602.000 


107.  50O.  000 
10.866.000 


19. 222. 000 
4,871,000 


88.  500.  000 
2.379.000 


90, 879, 000 


17,456.000 
2,345,000 
2.  749.  000 

22.551.000 
5,121.000 


92.  500, 000 
2, 379, 000 

94, 879, 000 


Total,  mental  health. 


33S.17I.000 


Si  Elizabeths  Hospital 

Health  services  research  and  development  .. 
Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services: 


13. 380. 000 
41.907,000 


357,904,000 

10.405,000 
44, 975,  000 


1.  Partnership  lor  health  grants: 

(a)  Planning 

(b)  Formula 

(c)  Project  


18, 500. 000 
66. 032. 000 
86, 600. 000 


20, 000. 000 
90,  000.  000 
80, 000.  000 


17.456,000 
2. 346. 000 
2. 749, 000 

22,551,000 
5.121,000 

360, 302, OOO" 

10.405.000 
44, 975, 000 


20. 000. 000 
90. 000,  000 
80,000,000 


118,366,000 
4.  583. 000 

122. 949, 000 


29, 200, 000 
51.300,000 
12. 000.  000 

92.  500. 000 
2. 379.  000 

94. 879. 000 


17.456,000 
2. 346. OCO 
2.  749. 000 

22.551.000 
5,121,000 

X073027000 

10. 405. 000 
44, 975, 000 


20.  000.  000 
90.  000.  COO 
80, 000. 000 


Subtotal,  grants  . 

2.  Migrant  health    .  

3.  Standard  setting  and  resource  development... 

4.  Program  management 


171,132,900 
8.100.000 
5. 998, 000 
1,879,000 

190, 000,  COO 
15.000.000 
6. 849.  000 
2.184.000 

Total 

». rust  fund  transfer) 

Regional  medical  programs: 

J.  Operational  and  planning  grants. . 

2.  Chronic  disease  control  programs. 

3.  Program  management 


187. 109, 000 
(4,320.000) 


56. 200. 000 

25. 082. 000 

1.851.000 


214,033,000 
(4. 320. 000) 


73,  500.  000 

24,771.000 

1.729,000 


190,  COO,  000 
8.110,000 
6. 849.  000 
2,184,000 

207, 143.  000 
(4, 320. 000) 


190, 000, 000 
8,110.000 
6. 849. 000 
2.184.000 


50. 000.  COO 

24. 271.  COO 

1,729.000 


207.143,000 
(4. 320. 000) 


50.  OCO,  COO 

24.271.  COO 

1.729. COO 


Total 


83, 133,  000 


100,000.000 


;6, 000, 000 


76,  OOa  000 


Communicable  diseases 

Hospital  construction: 

1.  Construction ,. 

2.  Operations  and  technical  services 

Total 

Distiict  of  Columbia  medical  lacilities 

Patient  care  and  special  health  services 

National  health  statistics 

Retired  pav  ol  commissioned  officers 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  ol  the  Administrator. 


39,084.000 

254. 487. 000 
3. 802. 000 


38,6:8.000 

150.000.000 
3. 923. 000 


38.638,000 

254. 400.  000 
3,923.000 


38,638,000 

254,  400.  COO 
3. 923,  CCO 


258. 289. 000 

15,000.000 

71,437,000 

8.109.000 

13,041,000 


8,601,000 


153.923,000 
'  15.000.000 
72, 224, COO 
9.641.000 
16,  700.  000 
2.100.000 
9. 898. 000 


258, 323, 000 


258, 323. 000 


•  72.224.000 
8.  841.000 
16.  700.  000 


72,224,000 
8,841.000 
16,  700, 000 


9, 898, 000 


9. 898,  000 


Total,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration. 


1,077,261,000 


1,030.441,000 


1,103,449.000 


1, 103, 449, 000 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 


Research  Institutes  (analysis  by  program): 
1.  Research  grants: 

(a)  Regular  program: 

(1)  Non-competing 

(2)  Competing 

Subtotal 

(b)  General  research  support  grants 

(Total  program  including  NIMH). 

(c)  Multidisciplinary  centers 

(d)  Special  programs 

Subtotal,  research  grants 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


327. 698.  000 
144.183,000 


331.200,000 
131,365,000 


331,200.000 
131,365,000 


331,200.000 
131,365,000 


471.881.000 
52. 945.  000 

(60.  700.  000) 
27, 225.  000 
82, 279, 000 


462.  565.  000 
52. 945.  000 

(60. 700,  COO) 
27. 630.  000 
83.274.000 


462. 565.  000 
52. 945.  000 

(60. 700, 000) 
27. 630, 000 
87,234,000 


462,  565.  000 
52, 945, 000 

(60, 700, 000) 
27. 630, 000 
87.234.000 


634,  330,  000 


626,414,000 


630,  374,  000 


630,  374,  000 
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Appropriation  and  activity 


1969  comparable    J970  revised  budget 


House  committee 
recommendation 


House  floor  action 


Research  institutes  (analysis  by  progtam)— Continued 

2.  Manpower  development  programs 

3.  Intramural  research - 

4    Collaborative  research  and  deve'opment -- 

5.  Other  Institute  direct  operations  

John  E  Fogar'y  International  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences 

Research  Institutes  (analysis  by  appropriation): 

Biologies  standards - 

National  Cancer  Institute - • 

National  Heart  Institute - -^i 

National  Institute  ol  Dental  Research     - 

National  Institute  ol  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke - 

National  Institute  ol  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases --- 

National  Institute  ol  General  Medical  Sciences     

National  Institute  ol  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

National  Eye  Institute        - 

Environmental  health  sciences. 

General  research  and  services - ■■ 

John  E.  Fogarty  Internationai  Center  lor  Advanced  Study  in  the  ttealth  Sciences 

Health  manpower' 

1.  Institutional  support 

(a)  Medical,  dental,  and  related 

(b)  Nursing - 

(c)  Public  health  

(d)  Allied  health  professions 

Subtotal 

2.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Traineeships - 

(b)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Medical,  dental,  etc - 

(2)  Nursing.. - 

Subtotal,  direct  loans 

(c)  Scholarships: 

(1)  Medical,  dental,  etc - 

(2)  Nursing - 

Subtotal,  scholarships  

Subtotal,  student  assistance       

3.  Manpower  requirements,  utilization  and  program  management 

Total,  health  manpower - 

Health  education  loan  fund:  Sales  insufficiencies  and  interest  differential 

Dental  health: 

1.  Grants '-, - - 

2.  Direct  operations - — 

Total - 

Construction  ol  health  educational,  research  and  library  fa'cillltes: 

1    (a)  Medical  and  related 

(b)  Dental - 

2.  Nursing.    - 

3.  Allied  health  professions - 

4.  Health  research  lacilities - 

Total,  construction      

National  Library  of  Medicine: 

1.  Grants -, 

2.  Direct  operations 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Director 

Total,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Scientific  activities  overseas  (special  loreign  currency  program) 


$197,727,000 
85,  554. 000 
126.106.000 
46.  786.  000 


!179.000.  000 
87.689.000 
120.916.000 
47.897.000 


$179,000,000 
87,689,000 
118.162.000 
47.  897,  000 


$179,00X000 
87.589,000 
118.162.000 
47. 897.  000 


1.  090.  503.  000 
3.  374.  000 


8. 305. 000 

183.485.500 

166. 008.  500 

29.697.500 

143.402.000 

106.013.500 

106. 623. too 

163.122.500 

72. 590. 500 

22,  240.  COO 

17.785.000 

71.229.500 


1.061.916,000 
2.954,000 


8. 225, 000 

180, 725.  COO 

160.  513.  COO 

29.  289. 000 

137. 668.  COO 

101.256.C&O 

102. 389. CCO 

154.288.  COO 

75. 852,  COO 

23. 685.  COO 

18,328.000 

69. 698. 000 


1.063.122,000 
2,  954.  000 


8.225.000 

180.725.000 

160.513.000 

29,  289,  000 

137,668.000 

101.256.000 

102,389,000 

154.288,000 

73,098.000 

23. 685.  COO 

18.328,000 

73.658,000 


090, 503. 000 
3,374.000 


1,061,916,  COO 
2,954,000 


66,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000 
9,471,000 

10,975,000 


101  400.  000 
7,000,000 
9.471.000 
10  988.000 


93, 446, 000 


20, 670, 000 

15,000,000 
9,610,000 


24,610.000 


11,219,000 
6,  500, 000 


128,859.000 


20. 670,  000 

15,000,000 
9,610,  00<3 

24, 610, 000 


16.  000.  000 
12,  000,  000 


1  C63. 122.000 
2. 954.  KO 


m  400.000 

7.000,000 
9,471  000 
10. 988, 000 

128.  859. 000 


20, 670, 000 

19,781.000 
15.110,000 

34  891.000 


11,219.000 
6.  500, 000 


1.063,122.000 
2.954.000 


8. 225,  CCO 

180,723,000 

160.513,1100 

29.289.000 

137.668.000 

101.256.000 

102. 389.  CCO 

154. 288.  COO 

73. 098. CCO 

23.585.100 

18, 328.  COO 

73. 658.  COO 

1.063.122.000 
2. 951.  CCO 


lo;  400.000 

7.  000.  000 
9.471.000 
10, 988,  000 

128.  859.  000 


20, 670,  000 

19,781,000 
15.110,000 

34,891,000 


11.219.000 
5.  500,  000 


17.719,000 

^6279997000 
15,641,000 

17270867000^ 
200.000 


5. 259. 000 
4. 926, 000 


10, 185. 000 


28, 000, 000 

^73^2W,000 
15.882.000 

2i87ci2i!oob 

957.000 


5.764.000 

5,123,000 

10,887,000 


17,719,000 

73  280,000 
15  882.  000 

218. 021,  MO 
957.000 


5,558.000 
5,064.000 

10. 722.  000 


60. 000, 000 

15,  000,  000 

8,000,000 

1,800,000 

8. 400. 000 


94. 480. 000 

23.620.000 

8.000,000 


94,  500. 000 

23,500,000 

8, 000. 00>3 


93. 200, 000 


126.100,000 


126.100.000 


5,772,000 

12.236.500 


5.108,000 
13.574.000 


5. 108, 000 
14. 574. 000 


17.719,000 

73,280,000 
15  882,  000 

218,021,000 
957.000 


5.658.000 
5. 064. 000 

10.722.000 


94,  500,  000 

23, 600,  000 

8. 000.  000 


126.100,000 

5.108,000 
14.574,000 


18,008,500 
■  6.'993."666' 


1, 394. 549. 500 
15.000.000 


19.682,000 
1.000.000 
7,093.000 


1,448.610.000 
3. 455, 000 


19, 682, 000 
1,000.000 
7,093.000 

l,449,6ri.000 
3.455.000 


19. 682. 000 
1.000.000 
7. 093.  COO 

17449.651.000 
3,  455.  000 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  secondary  education:  ,,,  ,,,  (,»- 

1.  Educationally  deprived  children ^     ^noo'ooo 

2.  Dropout  prevention. 7S0O'000 

3.  Bilingual  education.  ici'sTK'noo 

4.  Supplementary  educational  centers MOOO'OOO 

5.  Library  resources n'oM  000 

6.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing TBTionOO 

7.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling TOTyl'nnn 

8.  Strengthening  State  departments  ol  education «, /su.uuu 

9.  Planning  and  evaluation 

Total. 1.475.993.000 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  ...  ,„  .„ 

1    Maintenance  and  operation -  is  i«'rain 

2,  Construction iSn'nnn 

3.  Evaluation ZOO.fXXl 

Total..... "'■?".  000 


n  215,175.000 

24,000,000 

10.000.000 

.  116.163,0001 


29,750.000 
9. 250, 000 


:  1.216. 175.000 

5. 000.  CO-3 

10,000,000 

;  200. 163.  coo 

29.750.000 
9. 250. 000 


:  1.396.975.  CCO 
5.  COO.  000 
10.000.000 
164, 876. 000 
50. 000. 000 
17,000,000 
78.740.000 
29,  750,  000 
9. 250. 000 


1.405,338,000 


1,470,338,000 


187,000,000 
15.167.000 


187,000,000 
15.167.000 


1.761.591,000 


585, 000. 000 
15.167.000 


202,167,000 


202, 167, 000 


600,167.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Appropriation  and  activity 


1969  comparable     1970  revised  budget 


House  commiffee 
recommefldation 


House  floor  action 


Education  professions  development: 

1.  Preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary: 

(a)  Grants  te  States 

(b)  Traininf  programs 


Jl  5, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 


Jl  5, 000, 000 
80. 000.  000 


$15,000,000 

80,  ooe,  000 


115,000,000 
80, 000.  000 


Total. 


95, 000, 000 


95, 000, 000 


95,000,000 


95, 000, 000 


Teacher  Corps:  1.  Operations  and  training 

Higher  education: 

1.  Program  assistance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  institutions _. 

(b)  Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,   

(c)  Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  and  other  resources. 


20,900,000 


30, 000, 000 
11,950,000 
14,  500, 000  , 


31,100,000 


30, 000, 000 
12, 120, 000 


21,737,000 


30, 000. 000 
12, 120, 000 


21,737.000 


30, 000. 000 
12, 120, 003 


Subtotal,  program  assistance. 


56.450,000 


42, 120r«00 


42. 120. 000 


42, 120, 000 


2.  Construction: 

(a)  Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

(b)  Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(c)  Graduate  facilities _ 

(d)  Interest  subsidization 

Amount  of  subsidized  loans. _ 

(e)  Slate  administration  and  planninf 

<()   Technical  services 


50, 000, 000 
33,000.000  . 

8,000.000  . 

3. 920.  000 
(145.000.000) 

7.000.000 

4. 833. 000 


43, 000, 000 


11.750.000 

(290. 000. 000) 

6.000,000 

5,100.000 


43,  000, 000 


11,750.000 
(290,  000,  000) 
6.000.000 
5.100,000 


43,  000.  000 
33,  000,  000 

11,750.000 
(290,  000.  COO) 
6,  000,  000 
5.100.000 


Subtotal,  construction 

3.  Student  aid: 

(a)  Educational  opportunity  grants- 

(b)  Direct  loans 

(c)  Insured  loans: 

(1)  Advances  for  reserve  funds. 

».  (2)  Interest  payments- 

(3)  Computer  services 


106,  753, 000 

124,600,000 
193, 400.  000 

12, 500. 000 

62. 400. 000 

1,500,000 


65, 850. 000 

175,600,000 
161,900.000 


62, 400, 000 
1,500,000 


65, 850,  000 

159.600,000 
188,206,000 


98.  850, 000 

159,600,000 
229, 000, 000 


62, 400, 000 
1,500,000 


62, 400, 000 
1,500,000 


Subtotal,  insured  loans 

(d)  Work-study  programs... 

(e)  Cooperative  education 

(I)  Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students: 

(1)  Talent  search. 

(2)  Upward  Bound 

(3)  Special  services  in  college 


76. 400, 000 
139, 900, 000 


4.  000,  000 
(29, 800, 000) 


63, 900, 000 

154.000,000 

(') 

5,  000,  000 
30,  000.  000 
10,000,000 


63, 900, 000 

154,000,000 

w 

5,  OOO,  000 
30,  000,  000 
10, 000,  000 


63, 900. 000 

154,000.000 

(') 

5,  000.  000 
30. 000, 000 
10,000,000 


Subtotal,  special  programs. 
Subtotal,  student  aid 


4, 000, 000 


45, 000. 000 


45, 000, 000 


4.  Personnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  lellowships- 

(b)  Training  programs 


538,300.000 


600. 400. 000 


610,706,000 


45, 000, 000 
"651,500.000 


70, 000, 000 
6, 900, 000 


61.  469.  000 
10.000,000 


Subtotal,  personnel  development. 
5,  Planning  and  evaluation 


76. 900, 000 


71,469,000 
1,000,000 


Total 


778,403,000 


780, 839, 000 


56, 153, 000 
10,000,000 

56.153.000 
10.000.000 

66,163.000 
1.000.000 

66. 163, 000 

1,000,000 

785,839.000 

859,633.000 

Vocational  education:      i 

1.  Basic  grants '. 

2.  Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

3.  Cooperative  education 

4.  Innovation- 

5.  Curriculum  development 

6.  Planning  and  evaluation 

7.  Work-study - 

8.  Programs  tor  students  with  special  needs. 

9.  Research 


234,216,000 

14, 000, 000 


234, 216, 000 
15,000,000 
14,000,000 
13,000.000 
2, 000, 000 
1,000,000 


302,216,000 

15,000,000 
14,000,000 
13,000.000 
2. 000. 000 
1.000,000 
10,000,000 


359,716,000 

15,000,000 
14,000,000 
13,000.000 
2. 000,  000 
1,000.000 
10.000.000 
40.  000.  000 
34, 000, 000 


Total. 


248,216,000 


279, 216,  000 


Libraries  and  community  services: 

1.  Library  services 

2.  Construction  of  public  libraries 

3.  Collefje  library  resources , 

4.  Acquisition  and  cataloging  by  Library  ot  Congress. 

5.  Librarian  training 

6.  University  community  services 

7.  Adult  basic  education 

8.  Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


40.709.000 
9,185,000 

25,  000,  COO 
5, 500,  COO 
8,250,000 
9,  500,  COO 

45. 000, 000 
4, 000. 000 


23. 209, 000 


357. 216,  000 


40,709,000 


12,500,000 
4.  500.  000 
4.  000.  000 
9.  500. 000 

50.  COO.  COO 
4,  000,  COO 


12,  500.  COO 
5, 500.  COO 
4,  000,  COO 
.9.500,  COO 
50.  000.  COO 
4.  000.  COO 


488,716,000 


40, 709, 000 
9,185,000 

12,500,000 
5, 500,  ceo 
4.  000,  COO 
9.  500,  000 

50,  COO,  000 
4,  000,  COO 


Total. 


147, 144,  000 


107.709.000 


126, 209. 000 


135. 394, 000 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

1.  Preschool  and  schoo'  programs 

2.  Early  childhood  programs 

3.  Teacher  education  and  recruitment: 

(a)  Teacher  education 

(b)  Recruitment  and  information 

(c)  Physical  education  and  recreation. 


29. 250.  000 
945, 000 

29, 700, 000 
250.  000 
300. 000 


29. 190. 000 
3, 000, 000 

29, 700, OOO 
500. 000 
300, 000 


29. 190, 000 
3, 000, 000 

29,  700, 000 
500, OOO 
300,000 


29. 190, 000 
3,  000. 000 

34. 000,  OOO 
1,000,000 
1,000.000 


Subtotal,  teachers. 


30,250.000 


30. 500. 000 


30, 500, 000 


36,000,000 


4.  Research  and  innovation: 

(a)  Research  and  demonstrations 

(b)  Regional  resource  centers 

(c)  Innovative  programs: 

(Deal  blind  centers) 

(d)  Physical  education  and  recreation. 

Subtotal,  research.- 

5.  Media  services  and  captioned  films 

6.  Undistributed 


12. 800. 000 
500, OOO 

1,000.000 
300.  OOO 


14. 050.  OOO 
2.  OOO,  000 

2, 000, 000 
300,000 


12.800,000 
2, 000, 000 

2, 000,  OOO 
300,000 


15,000,000 
2, 500, 000 

3. 000, 000 
1,000,000 


14,600.000 
4. 750. 000 


18. 350, 000 
4, 750, 000 


17,100,000 
4,750,000 


21,500,000 

5,500,000 

'4,810,000 


Total..  

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


79,795.000 


85l790  000 


84,540,000 


100, 000, 000 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 


Appropriation  and  activity 


1969  comparable    1970  revised  budget 


House  committee 

recommendation 


Research  and  training: 

1.  Research  and  development:  ,,,  c^^  (,»„ 

(a)  Educational  laboratories - - - - in  ennnm 

(b)  Research  and  development  centtn — -  ?f.'lb\'(m 

(c)  General  education - -  ii'^7B  000 

(d)  Vocational  education - l  250  000 

(e)  Evaluations                     I'nnn'noo 

(I)  National  achievement  study -- ''"^'"^ 

Subtotal,  research  and  development --- 'l' 000  000 

2.  Major  demonstrations..-  -- - /rnnn'nnn^ 

District  ot  Columbia  model  school -  (1,000,UUO) 

3.  Experimental  schools - - ^  226  000 

4.  Dissemination.-     - - 6'750'C0O 

5.  Training  'SOO.'OOO 

7.  Statistical  surveys - - L___ 

T  .  ,                                                                                                                                                       87,452.000 
Total..     , 

Education  in  foreign  languages  and  world  affaire:  .,  ..^  {^ 

1.  Centers,  lellowships,  and  research ,■  rQn' nno 

2.  Fulbright-Hays  training  grants ■■•""  • 

3.  International  Education  Act - _ 

.,  .  ,  .  18,165,000 

Total -  : 

Research  and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program) .-- - 40' 804  000 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund:  iqq  rrj\  qoO 

1.  Loans  to  bigher^ucation  institutions - 3  275' 000 

2   Participation  sales  insufficiencies... ' 

Total - - -_  »3.27i..0OO. 

Total,  Office  of  Education..... 3.61/.400.000 


$25,750,000 

10.000,000 

26, 950. 000 

1,100,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 


$25,  750, 000 

10,000,000 

26,  950,  000 

1,100,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 


House  floor  action 


525,  750. 000 

10,000.000 

26. 950.  000 

1,100,000 

3,000,000 

2, 000, 000 


68, 800, 000 
5, 250. 000 
(5, 000,  000) 
25, 000. 000 
7.  200, 000 
6,  750,  000 
2,  000,  000 


115,000.000 


68. 800. 000 

1.000,000 

(1.000.000) 

7.  200.  000 
6.  750. 000 
2.000.000 

85. 750. 000 


68, 800, 000 

1,000.000 

(1,000,000) 

7.200,000 
6.  750,  000 
2. 000,  000 

85. 750. 000 


15,000,000 
3, 000,  OOO 
2,000,000 


15,000.000 

3.000,000 


15,000,000 
3,000,000 


20, 000, 000 


18,000.000 


18, 000,  COO 


1.000,000 
43.375.000 
10. 826. 000 


1.000.000 
42.157.000 
10.  626.  000 


1.000.  LOO 
42,157.000 
10,826.000 


2. 918.  LOO 


2. 418.  LOO 


2. 918. 000 


2,918.000 
3. 180.278.  COO 


2.918.000 
3.303.697.000 


2.918.  COO 
4.222.889.100 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance: 

1.  Maintenance  payments 

2.  Medical  assistance..  

3  Social  services  and  administration. 


3  395,424.000 

2,  396,  322,  000 

624.  800.  000 


3  948,340,000 

2.577.969.000 

725.242.000 


3. 948, 340. 000 

2,677,969.000 

725,242,000 


3. 948. 340.  COO 

2.677.969.000 

725.212  000 


Total. 


6.416,546.000 


7.351,551,000 


7.351.551.000 


7.351.551,000 


Work  incentives: 

1.  Training  and  incentives: 

(a)  On-the-)ob  training .   

(b)  Institutional  and  work  experience  training 

(c)  Work  projects      

(d)  Program  direction  and  evaluation 


18.959,000 

57.631,000 

3, 000, 000 

5, 300, 000 


15.732,000 

48.  408. 000 

1.360.000 

8. 000. 000 


15.732.000 

43.  408. 000 

1,360,000 

8, 000, 000 


15,732,000 

48, 408, 000 

1,360,000 

8,000.000 


2.  Child  care 


Subtotal. 


94.900.000 
22. 600.  000 


73,500,000 
56.140.000 


73. 50O.  000 
56.140,000 


73. 500, 000 
56.140,000 


Total 


117,500,000 


Assistance  to  repatriated  US  nationals. 

Rehabilitation  services  and  tacilities: 
1.  Vocational  rehabilitation  service: 

(a)  Basic  services 

(b)  Innovation-  -   

(c)  Expansion  ot  services  .   

(d)  Migratory  agricultural  workers. 


645,000 


345, 900,  000 
3,200,000 
8,000,000 


129. 64a  000 

7oa  000 


471,000,000 
3,  200,  000 
11.000.  000 
3.  500. 000 


129. 64a  000 

^    7oaooo 


471.000,000 

3,2oaooo 
ii,oaaooo 


129, 64a  000 

7oacoo 


471 .  000,  COO 
3. 200,  COO 

ii.ooaooo 


Subtotal,  services. 


357,10a000 


488. 700. 000 


485. 200. 000 


485.200.001 


2.  Rehabilitation  facilities: 

(a)  Planning  and  construction 

(b)  Initial  staffing  .  

(c)  Facility  improvement: 

(1)  Training  service  projects. 

(2)  Improvement  grants 


1.34a  000 
550,000 

6,000,000 
4. 000, 000 


550.000 

6. 333.  000 
4.  200.  000 


3.500.000 
550.000 

6.333.000 

4,200,000 


3  500, 00) 
550,  OjO 

6.333,00) 
4. 200, 0.H) 


Subtotal,  facilities. 


11,890.000 


11.083.000 


14.583.000 


Total. 


368, 990, 000 


499,783.000 


499, 783, 000 


14. 583. 000 
~499,783.000~ 


Mental  retardation: 

1.  Research 

2.  Hospital  improvement 

3.  Rehabilitation  service  projects 

4.  Community  service  facilities: 

(a)  Construction 

(b)  Initial  staffing 

5.  Construction  of  university-affiliated  faciliti«$ 


126.000 
9.972.000 


6,000.000 
8, 358. 000 
9,100,000 


125,000 
8,972.000 
4.500.000 

8.031.000 
12.000.000 


126,000 
8,972.000 
4,500,000 

8.031.000 
12. 000. 000 


1?5  000 
8.972.000 
4.  500. 000 

12.031,000 
11,371,000 


Total. 


32,556,000 


33. 629. 000 


33,629,000 


37. 000, 000 


Maternal  and  child  health: 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health  services 

2.  Crippled  children's  servKes 

3    (Maternity  and  infant  care 

4.  Health  of  school  and  preschool  cbiMren. 


5.  Training.. 

6.  Research. 


saooaooo 

57, 000. 000 

48.  OOa  000 

39. 000.  COO 

9. 000, 000 

6. 200. 000 


50, 000, 000 
58, 000, 000 
61, 85a  COO 

40, 95a  000 

9.  ooaooo 

8.700.000 


50.000,000 
58,000.000 
61,850,000 
40.  950.  000 
11.200.000 
6.200.000 


50.  COC,  COO 
58.000,000 
61.850,000 

40, 950,  COO 

11.200.000 

6.  200.  000 


Total. 


209. 200. 000 


228,  SOa  000 


228,200,000 


228.200,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Appropriation  and  activity 


1969  comparable     1970  revised  budget 


House  committee 
recommendation 


House  floor  action 


Child  welfare: 

1.  Child  welfare  services 

2.  Training, 

3.  Research  and  demonstration 

4.  While  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 


I 

»6.  000.  000 
5. 800,  COO 
4,  400,  COO 


$46. 000, 000 

5. 800, 000 

4. 600.  000 

400,000 


$46. 000. 000 

5,  800.  000 

4, 400, 000 

400,000 


$46.  COO,  000 

b,  800. 000 

4.  400,  000 

400,000 


Total 

Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control: 

1.  Planning,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation  . 

2.  Training 

3.  Model  programs  and  technical  assistance. 


Total 

Rehabilitation  research  and  training: 

1  Research  and  demonstrations 

2  Training 

3  Special  center  program 

4  International  research  (domestic  support).. 

5  Center  lor  deaf-blind  youths  and  adults  ... 


-& 


;,  200. 000 


Total 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects: 

1.  Research  grants 

2.  Directed  research 


2.650.000 
1.300.000 
1.050.000 

5.000.000 


21.325.000 

31.700.000 

10.275.000 

100.000 

600.000 

64.000.000 


56. 800.  000 


11.000.000 
2,  600.  000 
1,400,000 

15.000.000 


21,325,000 

27.  700.  000 

10.275.000 

100.000 

600.000 


56,600.000 


2, 650, 000 
1.300.000 
1,050.000 


56.600,000 


5.000,000 


21.325,000 

27.  700. 000 

10.275.000 

100.000 

600.000 


Total 


1,680,000 
1.470.000 

3,150.000 


60.000.000 


1,750.000 
9,  750,  000 


11.500.000 


60.000. 


ST 


,  1,750.000 
9,  750, 000 


11.500,000 


2, 650,  000 
1,300,000 
1,050,000 

5, 000,  000 


21,325,000 

27.  700.  000 

10.  275.  000 

100.000 

600.000 

60.  000.  000 


1.750,000 
9.  750,  000 

11,500.000 


Rewsreh  and  training  (special  foreign  currency  program) ; 

Salaries  and  expenses..^ 

Trust  fund  transfer .       * 


Total,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 


5.000,000 

27, 265,  000 

(348,  000) 

'  7. 305,052,000 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Payment  to  trust  funds  for  health  insurance  for  the  aged: 

1  Reimbursement  lor  the  uninsured ... 

2  Supplementary  medical  insurance    -  .     

Subtotal. 

Payment  tor  military  service  credits 

Payment  lor  special  benefits  for  the  aged 

Consumer  credit  training  


> (807, 492, 000) 

465.  227.  000 
895. 000, 000 

1.360.227.000 
105, 000, 000 
225. 545, 000 


2.000,000 

31,500,000 

(360.  000) 

8. 420. 603.  000 


(901.500.000) 

617.262.000 
928,151,000 

1,545,413,000 

105.000.000 

364.151.000 

300.000 


2.000.000 

28.  78D.  000 

(360,  000) 

8.  407,  383.  000 


(901.500.000) 

617.262.000 
928,151,000 

1.545,413,000 
105,000,000 
364,151,000 


2,000,000 
28.  780,  000 
(360,  000) 

8,410.754.000 


(901,500.000) 

617.262.000 
928,151.000 


Total,  Social  Security  Administration 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


American  Printing  House  lor  the  Blind. 

National  Technical  Institute  lor  the  Deaf:  Salaries  and  expenses. 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf: 

1    Sala-ies  and  expenses.  - 

2.  Construction " 


1,690,772,000 


1, 340, 000 

800,000 

400,000 
445.000 


2,014,864.000 


1.404,000 
2.851,000 


Subtotal. 


845.000 


415.000 
351.000 

766,000 


2,014.564,000 


1,404.000 
2,851,000 

415.000 
351.000 


Gallaudet  College: 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses. 

2.  Construction 


3,691,000 


4. 257, 000 
867.000 


766.000 


4. 257, 000 
867,000 


1.545,413,000 
105,000,000 
364,151.000 


2,014,564,000 


1,404.000 
2,851,000 

415.000 
351,000 

766. 000 


4. 257,  000 
867,  000 


Subtotal. 


Howard  University: 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses. 

2    Construction 

3.  Freedmens  Hospital.. 


3,691.000 


18,231.000 
2. 209, 000 
9, 030,  000 


5.124,000 


20.  445.  000 
22.710,000 
9, 109.  000 


5. 124, 000 


20, 445,  000 

22,710,000 

9.109,000 


5,124.000 


20,  445.  000 
22.710.000 
9,109,000 


Subtotal 

Total,  special  institutions. 


29, 470, 000 


36. 146. 000 


52, 264,  000 
62. 409.  000 


52. 264,  000 
^r^OMOO 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Trust  fund  transfers 

Office  of  Community  and  Field  Services. 

Trust  lund  transfers. 

Office  for  Civil  Rights 

Trust  fund  transfers 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

Trust  tund  transfers 

Office  of  Administration 

Trust  (und  transfers ...'/..' 

Surplus  property  utiluation 

Olhce  of  the  General  Counsel 

Trust  fund  transfers. 

Public  Broadcasting  Corporation "' 


5, 133,  000 

(389, 000) 

4. 189.  000 

(2. 163.  000) 

4,  004.  000 
(804.  000) 

9. 242,  000 
(1,255,000) 

4. 926, 000 
(302. 000) 

1,243.000 

2,161,000 
(1.375,000) 

5.000,000  . 


5. 975,  000 
(398.  000) 

4,  730.  000 
(2.  486.  000) 

5.  259.  000 
(856. 000) 

10,425.000 

(1,808.000) 

5. 234. 000 

(359, 000) 

1. 255.000 

2,282.000 

(1,416,000) 


5.975.000 
(398. 000) 
4.510.000 
(2.  325,  000) 
5,  259.  000 
(856,  000) 
10,425.000 
(1,808.000) 
5. 066.  000 
(350.  000) 
1,255,000 
2. 244.  000 
(1,396,000) 


52. 264.  000 
62.  409.  000 


5. 975.  000 
(398, 000) 
4,510.000 
(2.325.000) 
5.  259,  000 
(856,  000) 
10.425.000 
(1.808.000) 
5. 066.  000 
(350,000) 
1,255.000 
2, 244.  000 
(1,3%,  000) 


Total,  departmental  management. 


35.898,000 


:5. 160, 000 


34, 734,  000 


34,734,000 


act. 


Included  in  2d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1969. 

Includes  $1,010,814,300  advance  appropriation  lor  1970  appropriated  in  the  1969  appropriation 

■  Bloc  amount  for  activities  4,  5, 6,  and  7. 


<  Up  to  1  percent  of  work-study  funds  can  be  used  for  cooperative  education. 
>  Floor  debate  indicated  that  approximately  $5,000,000  was  to  be  added  to  preschool  and  school 
programs:  however,  the  earmarked  amount  tor  this  activity  was  not  changed. 
'Trust  funds. 
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NASHVILLE'S  METRO  POLICE— THE 
GOOD  GUYS— A  MODEL  IN  COM- 
MUNITY RELATIONS 


(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his    remarks,    and    include    extraneous 

matter.)  ,,    ^       ^ 

Mr  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er a  group  of  officers  with  the  NashviUe 
Metropolitan  Police  force  have  reversed 
the  order  of  "Support  Your  Local  Po- 
lice "  and  are  carrying  out  an  impres- 
sive "Support  Your  Community"  cam- 

Members  of   the  metropolitan  police 
department's  community  relations  sec- 
tion  are   scoring   successes   in   building 
confidence,  respect,  and  understanding 
toward  law  officers  among  the  children 
and  their  parents  who  are  residents  in 
the  population-concentrated  sections  of 
Nashville.  Major  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  program  belongs  to  five  officers, 
Sergeants  William  D.  Bodenhamer  and 
Sam    Peach,    along    with    Officers    Bob 
Kirclmer.  Isaac  Burford.  and  BUly  Reece, 
and  their  work  should  be  given  full  rec- 
ognition. . 
This  is  the  same  police  department 
which  suffered  unfavorable  publicity  on 
June  3    1969,  when  unfounded  and  un- 
true   references  were  made  before  the 
Subcommittee   on   Criminal   Laws   and 
Procedures  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee  by   Assistant   Attorney   General 
Will   Wilson.   These   charges,   implying 
corruption  within  the  Nashville  Police 
Department,  have  been  retracted  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

On  different  nights  of  the  week, 
through  the  summer  months,  these 
officers  along  with  other  members  of  the 
community  relations  section,  pull  up  In 
a  police  station  wagon,  set  up  a  record 
player,  and  youngsters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood bring  over  their  own  records  for  an 
instant  block  party.  At  dusk,  these 
officers  set  up  a  movie  screen,  thread 
their  projector,  and  show  a  different  full- 
length  movie  each  week. 

Youngsters,  who  once  may  have  run 
at  the  sight  of  an  officer,  now  know  these 
men  by  name  and  have  become  good 
friends.  The  officers  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  vdth  the  young  people  and  their 
parents,  and  these  talks  do  not  include 
the  usual  lectures  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency or  discussion  on  life  in  housing 
projects.  They  are  just  friendly  talks 
which  have  created  real  understanding 
between  people. 

This  highly  successful  program  was 
organized  by  Sergeant  Bodenhamer.  who 
recalled  from  his  own  childhood  that  the 
city  is  especially  hard  on  children  in  the 
summertime. 

Sergeant  Bodenhamer,  a  13-year 
veteran  with  the  police  force,  said  the 
purpose  of  the  program  was  not  only  to 
provide  entertainment  for  the  ciiildren 
and  their  parents,  but  to  give  the  officers 
an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  kids. 
and  let  them  know  that  the  police  are 
their  friends. 

The  efforts  of  the  metropolitan  police 
department's  community  relations  sec- 
tion could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
cities,  and  I  lu-ge  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  read  In  full  the  report 
of  this  exceptional  program  as  written 


by  Frances  Meeker,  a  reporter  for  the 
Nashville  Banner. 

The    Good  Guys"  Cool  a  Sweltemng  Sum- 
mer   With    Fun— Police    Provide    Enter- 

TAIKMENT   FOR   HEAVILT    POPtTLATED   AREAS 

(By  Prances  Meeker) 
The  little  girl  carried  her  baby  brother  on 
her  hip  as  she  came  across  the  grassy  field 
to  loin  the  other  children  clustered  around 
the  blue  Metro  police  stetlon  wagon.  Other 
children  were  rolling  up  on  bicycles  and  trl- 
cvcles.  Something  big  was  going  on. 
"as  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  distant 
Ekvllne.  bringing  relief  from  the  Intense 
summer  heat,  children  and  teenagers  came 
from  the  nearbv  apartments  of  the  James  A. 
Cavce  Homes  with  quilts  and  bedspreads 
which  they  spread  on  the  thick  grass.  Ex- 
citement was  in  the  air. 

A  little  later  the  adults— young,  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  arrived  with  lawn  chairs 
and  soft  drinks.  Here  was  relief  and  relaxa- 
tion after  the  day's  work  was  over. 


said  Bodenhamer,  who  grew  up  during  the 
1930's  and  40s. 

"We  also  want  to  get  to  know  the  kids  and 
let  them  know  we  are  their  friends."  said 
the   13-year  veteran  of  the  police  force. 

And  that's  fine  with  the  kids. 

"That's  Mr.  Bodenhamer;  I  know  him." 
one  small  Cayce  Home  resident  informed  his 
companion  as  the  big  police  sergeant  set  up 
the  movie  equipment  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  children. 


THE  'GOOD  guys" 

And  if  you  asked  any  of  these  people  who 
the  "good  guys"  around  town  are  this  sum- 
mer they  would  tell  you  Its  the  Metro  Po- 
lice Department,  and  especially  Sgt.  Wil- 
liam D.  Bodenhamer,  Sgt.  Sam  Peach  and 
Officers  Bob  Klrchner.  Isaac  Burford  and 
Billy  Reece. 

These  policemen,  through  the  department  s 
Community  Relations  Section,  are  provldmg 
entertainment  on  hot  summer  nights  for 
the  children— and  their  parents— of  the  pop- 
ulation-concentrated sections  of  the  city 

Following  the  same  weekly  schedule,  the 
oflicers  are  visiting  the  Sam  Levy  Homes  on 
Monday;  Edgehlll  Park.  Tuescay;  Hadley 
Park  Wednesday;  Cayce  Homee.  Thursday; 
and  Sudekurn"  Homes.  Friday.  They  play 
records,  talk  with  the  people  and  show  a 
different  full-length  movie  each  week. 

As  soon  as  the  policemen  arrive,  the  chil- 
dren are  there  with  their  own  records  which 
they  give  to  Sgt.  Bodenhamer  to  play  onthe 
record-player  in  the  station  wagon.  Then 
the  small  children  gather  close  to  the  loud- 
speakers, even  though  the  music  can  be 
heard  several  blocks  away,  and  the  larger 
ones  dance  and  skip  on  the  grass. 

Prior  to  the  movie  at  the  Cayce  Homes 
Thursday  night,  the  officers  were  kept  busy 
handcuffing  small  boys  and  girls  together. 

"I'm  next  Mr.  Bodenhamer!  Handcuff  me! 
two    bovs    shouted,    seconds    later    the    two 
lucky   youngsters   strutted  off,  hands  man- 
acled together. 

A  little  girl  kept  watching  the  large  movie 
screen  that  had  been  set  up  before  dark. 
"I'll  bet  they'll  have  something  good  up 
there,"  she  commented. 

Mrs  Pauline  Freeman,  who  lives  in  the 
Cavce  Homes  and  Is  a  playground  worker  at 
the  Martha  O'Bryan  Community  Center  in 
the  homes,  brought  her  four  children. 

"This  is  the  best  thing  tiat  ever  hap- 
pened for  us,"  she  said. 

Mrs  Freeman  said  when  the  children  in 
the  Cayce  Homes  first  heard  of  the  summer 
program,  they  thought  there  was  "a  catch 

"They  thought  the  policemen  would  lecture 
on  Juvenile  delinquency  or  discuss  life  In 
the  housing  projects."  she  said. 

Then  after  thev  found  out  it  was  "all  fun, 
they    were    afraid    the    policemen    wouldn't 
come  back,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Freeman  said  many  of  the  children 
were  seeing  movies  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  and  many  families  were  going  to  the 
movies  together  for  the  first  time. 

The  summer  program  was  the  brainchild  of 
Sgt.  Bodenhamer.  who  said  he  remembers 
from  his  own  childhood  in  Nashville  that  it 
can  be  hard  to  be  a  child  in  the  city 
especially  in  the  summertime. 

"I  remember  how  I  enjoyed  the  free  park 
movies  thev  had  back  then.  I  used  to  tight 
to  be  the  one  to  help  set  up  the  screen." 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP.  DONATES 
REDWOOD  STAND  TO  NATURE 
CONSERVANCY 

I  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revLse  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday,  July  30,  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.  donated  a  $6  million  prime 
stand  of  redwood  timber  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy  as  a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion of  that  company's  continued  co- 
operation with  the  American  conserva- 
tion movement.  The  grove  was  then 
turned  over  to  the  State  of  California 
by  the  Nature  Conservancy,  thereby  en- 
hancing and  improving  the  State  park 
system. 

Knowing  of  my  colleagues'  intense  in- 
terest in  the  conservation  of  our  great 
natural  resources,  I  felt  that  they  would 
be  Interested  in  the  release  put  out  by 
the  Nature  Conservancy  detailing  the 
donation,  which  I  would  like  to  make  a 
part  of  the  Record,  along  with  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp..  the  Nature  Conservancy,  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  and  the 
State  of  California,  who  made  this  tre- 
mendous gesture  a  reality. 

Tltis  demonstration  of  corporate  con- 
cern for  conservation  and  environ- 
mental matters  is  deserving  of  our  high- 
est commendations  and  expressions  of 
appreciation.  This  beautiful  redwood 
grove,  in  addition  to  providing  the  peo- 
ple of  California  with  another  redwood 
conservation  "gem,"  will  serve  as  a  sym- 
bol of  conservation  awareness  by  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp,  All  Americans  will 
be  eternally  grateful. 
GEORGiA-PACinc  Donates  $6  Million  Prime 
Redwood  Stand  to  the  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy 

Washington,  DC— The  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy, of  Washington.  D.C..  announced  today 
the 'donation  by  Georgia  Pacific  Corporation, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  forest  products 
companies,  of  a  $6-million  stand  of  prime 
redwood  located  on  the  Van  Duzen  River 
in  Northern  California. 

The  gift,  which  the  Conservancy  termed 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
American  conservation  movement,  embraces 
two  redwood  groves  totahng  390  acres  sit- 
uated 12  miles  southeast  of  Fortuna,  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  brief,  noontime  ceremony  was  held 
Wednesday,  July  30.  at  the  site,  attended 
by  Georgia  Pacific.  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  and  state  park 
officials.  Robert  B.  PampUn.  Portland.  Ore- 
gon chairman  and  president  of  Georgia  Pa- 
cific gave  the  deed  to  the  property  to  Thomas 
W  Richards,  of  Washington.  DC.  president 
of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  who  symboh- 
callv  handed  it  to  William  Penn  Mott,  chief 
of  the  California  State  Park  System,  which 
will  administer  the  park. 

Richards,  as  president  of  The  Nature  Con- 
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servancy.  a  national,  non-profit  organization 
formed  to  acquire  and  protect  outstanding 
natural  areas,  praised  the  company  saying, 
•This  public-spirited  gift  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
conservation  awareness  of  Georgia  Pacific 
offlclals  This  marks  a  significant  break- 
through for  the  conservation  movement.  This 
gift  represents  what  may  be  the  largest  ever 
made  by  an  American  business  firm  for  con- 
servation purposes.  Georgia  Pacific,  with  the 
contribution,  sets  an  example  for  America's 
resource-based  Industries.  We  are  grateful 
to  them  and  hope  that  other  Industries  will 
follow  their  lead." 

Included  In  the  gift  are  some  206  acres  of 
old  growth  redwood,  classified  triple  O.  which 
signifies  the  oldest  and  best  timber.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  between  400  and  800  years  old 
and  a  number  are  15  or  more  feet  In  diameter. 
The  volume  of  timber  In  the  stand  runs  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400.000  board  feet  per  acre: 
the  total  amount  of  top  grade  redwood  Is 
enough  to  build  houses  for  over  a  million 
people.  The  remaining  land  includes  young 
growth  redwoods  and  rivers  bar  and  meadow- 
lands. 

Pamplln  remarked.  In  making  the  gift,  that 
"We  have  always  recognized  the  need  for 
recfeatlonal  use  of  forest  lands.  We  maln- 
tai»-8everal  dozen  beautiful  parks  In  our 
western  timber  ownership  for  the  use  of  the 
public'  Earlier  he  noted  that  the  company 
strongly  believes  "In  the  multiple  use  of  tim- 
ber and  timber  lands.  We  believe  this  re- 
newable resource  can — and  must — serve 
many  masters." 

Also  present  at  the  ceremony  was  Dr.  Ralph 
W  Chaney,  president  of  the  Save-the-Red- 
woods  League,  the  organization  which  has 
pioneered  the  conservation  of  California's 
redwood  groves.  Chaney  expressed  delight 
with  the  gift,  noting  that  the  "countless 
people  who  seek  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the 
redwood  region  will  be  able  to  enjoy  this 
park  year  after  year." 

The  gift  tract  includes  two  groves  and  a 
connecting  strip  of  land.  The  groves  will  be 
named  after  Pamplln  and  Owen  R.  Cheat- 
ham, founder  of  Georgia  Pacific.  The  land 
has  been  held  for  park  use  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  first  by  the  Hammond  Lumber 
Company,  and  for  the  past  14  years  by  their 
successors,  the  Georgia  Pacific  Corporation. 
In  the  westernmost  grove,  there  Is  an  open 
recreational  area  and  a  swimming  hole. 

Administration  of  the  new  park  will  be 
from  the  nearby  Grizzly  Creek  Redwood  State 
Park. 


MFN  FOR  RUMANIA 

(Mr,  FTNDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
give  the  President  the  authority,  when 
certain  conditions  are  met,  to  grant 
most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment  to 
the  country  of  Rumania.  Joining  me  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  are  two  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  '  Mr,  Mize  ) ,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  task  force  on 
east-west  trade,  and  my  colleague  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr,  Morse  i  , 

This  is  an  especially  propitious  mo- 
ment for  a  congressional  initiative  in  our 
foreign  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe, 
Following  immediately  after  President 
Nixon's  return  from  his  successful  trip 
to  Rumania,  and  his  warm  greeting  by 
its  people,  this  bill  provides  for  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  independent, 
nationalistic  attitude  which  makes  Ru- 
mania unique  among  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  Rumania 
should  be  chosen  for  this  special  tariff 
treatment,  none  the  least  of  which  is  the 
demonstrated  desire  for  friendship  ex- 
emplified by  the  welcome  it  accorded  to 
President  Nixon.  Referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's visit,  President  Ceausescu  states: 

There  are  no  direct  disputes  between  Ru- 
mania and  the  United  States,  and  we  wish  to 
develop  relations  of  collaboration  In  the  eco- 
nomic, technical,  scientific,  and  other  fields 
with  the  United  States,  (and)  with  the 
American  people. 

This  statement  typifies  the  "Rumania 
first"  attitude  Ceausescu  has  taken,  ir- 
respective of  whether  a  particular  policy 
may  dovetail  with  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  1962,  when  Russia  proposed  to 
fully  integrate  the  economies  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries  with  her 
own  and  introduce  areawide  economic 
planning,  Rumania  steadfastly  refused 
to  participate.  The  Russian  masterplan 
called  for  Rumania  to  produce  raw  ma- 
terials, mineral  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, rather  than  an  industrial  complex 
including  an  immense  iron  and  st«el  mill 
which  Rumania  favored.  This  act  of  op- 
position, more  than  any  other,  helped 
preserve  the  economic  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  all  the  East  European 
nations. 

When  Russia  led  the  other  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  in  an  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  August  of  1968,  Rumania  bit- 
terly condemned  it  as  "a  great  mistake 
and  a  grave  danger  to  peace  in  Europe." 
Further.  Ceausescu  warned  the  Soviets 
that  "they  would  encounter  armed  re- 
sistance if  they  tried  to  invade 
Rumania." 

Although  Rumania  unfortunately  has 
not  permitted  the  development  of  per- 
sonal and  economic  freedom  among  its 
people,  nevertheless  it  is  this  same  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  which  it  holds  to  be  in- 
violate as  between  nations.  Ceausescu  has 
stated : 

We  base  our  foreign  policy  on  the  prin- 
ciple bl  equality  of  rights,  noninterference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  others,  respect  for 
sovereignty  and  national  Independence,  and 
the  right  of  the  peoples  to  decide  their  own 
fate  without  outside  Interference. 

This  principle  has  led  Rumania  to 
establish  and  maintain  relations  with 
West  Germany  and  Israel,  oppose  the 
Soviet  version  of  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty,  walk  out  of  the  Buda- 
pest Conference  of  Communist  bloc 
countries  in  August  of  1968,  and  often 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

Rumania's  independence  in  the  de- 
termination of  its  own  foreign  policy 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  United 
States.  For  it  is  this  independence  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  solidarity  in  the 
Communist  bloc,  which  permit  the 
United  States  to  lead  from  a  position 
of  strength  when  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Congress  can  encourage  that  inde- 
pendence in  the  Rumanians  by  author- 
izing the  President  to  grant  them  most- 
favored  nation  tariff  treatment.  In- 
creased trade  which  would  result  from 
such  action  would  also  aid  our  commer- 
cial interests. 


MFN  would  make  Rumania  less  eco- 
nomically dependent  upon  the  U.S.S.R. 
than  it  is  today.  Last  year,  although 
Rumania  had  the  lowest  percentage  of 
trade  with  Russia  of  any  East  European 
counti-y,  it  nevertheless  amounted  to  a 
whopping  30  percent  of  her  total  ex- 
ports. The  economic  leverage  which  this 
gives  to  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  help  but 
spill  over  into  the  political  realm.  In 
fact,  there  can  never  be  political  inde- 
pendence for  a  country  until  there  is 
economic  independence.  By  helping  to 
provide  that  economic  independence,  the 
United  States  can  at  the  same  time  help 
to  provide  the  foundation  for  political 
independence  which  is  so  much  in  our 
own  national  interest, 

MFN  for  Rumania  would  also  be  in  our 
own  commercial  interest.  If  trade  restric- 
tions were  the  common  policy  of  all  of 
the  western  nations  in  their  dealings  with 
Communist  countries,  they  might  have 
a  potent  economic  and  political  impact. 
However,  of  all  of  our  European  allies, 
we  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not  present- 
ly grant  MFN  to  Rumania.  We  there- 
fore impose  no  serious  problem  to  Ru- 
mania by  this  attitude  but  hurt  only  our 
own  interests. 

To  be  sure  the  Rumanians  are  indeed 
desirous  of  gaining  MFN  tariff  treatment 
and  the  increased  trade  which  they  hope 
it  will  make  possible.  However,  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  they  desire  this  is  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  earn  more  American 
dollars  with  which  to  buy  more  and  bet- 
ter American  goods  and  technology.  The 
advantages  this  holds  for  U.S.  business- 
men are  obvious. 

Upon  his  return  from  Rumania,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  told  the  throng  of  people 
gathered  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base: 

Deep  differences  In  political  philosophy 
cannot  permanently  divide  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

What  is  most  important  for  the  United 
States  is  that  those  differences  in  politi- 
cal philosophy  should  not  be  used  like 
a  vise  to  crush  the  independent,  nation- 
alistic course  which  the  Rumanians  have 
chosen  for  themselves.  This  will  not  occur 
so  long  as  America  recognizes  that  in- 
dependence and  actively  encourages  it. 
President  Nixon  has  taken  a  major  step 
in  this  direction  through  his  trip  to  Ru- 
mania, The  Congress  should  act  now  to 
encourage  this  independence  and 
strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship  which 
presently  exists  between  our  two  coun- 
tries by  granting  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  most-favored-nation 
tariff  treatment  with  the  Rumanians. 

The  text  of  the  aforementioned  bill 
follows : 

H.R.   13305 

A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  and 
security  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
authority  to  negotiate  a  commercial  agree- 
ment with  Rumania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Rumanian  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1969". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purptoses  of  this  Act  are — 
(a)  to  use  peaceful  trade  and  related  con- 
tacts with  Rumania  as  a  means  of  advancing 


the  long-range  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  peace  and  freedom; 

(b)  to  promote  constructive  relations  with 
Rumania,  to  contribute  to  international  sta- 
bility and  to  provide  a  framework  helpful 
to  private  United  States  firms  conducting 
business  relations  with  state  trading  agen- 
cies m  Rumania  by  instituting  regular  gov- 
ernment-to-government negotiations  con- 
cerning commercial  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest;  and  ,„,„♦--. 

(c)  to  increase  peaceful  trade  and  relat€d 
contacts  between  the  United  States  and 
Rumania,  and  to  expand  markets  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  In  that  country. 

AtTHORITY    TO    ENTER    INTO    COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

SEC  3  The  President  may  make  a  com- 
mercial agreement  with  Rumania  providing 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  one  or 
more  of  the  products  of  that  country  when- 
ever he  determines   that   such   agreement- 

(a)  win  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(b)  Is  in  the  national  Interest,  and 

c)  will  result  In  benefits  to  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  the 
agreemeiJt  to  the  other  party  and  further 
determines  that  the  government  of  such 
country  is  a  member  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 


BENEFITS    TO    BE    PROVIDED    BY    COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

SEC  4  The  benefits  to  the  United  States 
to  be  obtained  in  or  in  c°"J"'^'="°"  ^''f^^^. 
commercial  agreement  '"ade  under  this  Act 
may  be  of  the  following  kind,  but  need  not 
be  restricted  thereto: 

(a)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  rights  and  processes: 

,b)  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  set- 
tlement of  commercial  differences  and  dls- 

^"(*cr' arrangements  for  establishment  or  ex- 
nans  on  of  united  States  trade  and  tourist 
promotion  offices,  for  facilitation  °f  such^f ^ 
fnrt.;  as  the  trade  promotion  activities  ol 
Un?ed  States  commercial  officers,  partlclpa- 
Uon  in  trade  fairs  and  exhibits,  the  sending 
of  trade  missions,  and  for  facilitation  of  en- 
uy  and  travel  of  commercial  representatives 

^(dT 'Sifavored-natlon  treatment  ..th 
respect  to  duties  or  other  restrictions  on  the 
[mnorts  of  the  products  of  the  United  States. 
aX  other  arrangements  that  may  secure 
market  access  and  assure  fair  treatment  for 
products  of  the  United  States:  or 
'^te)  satisfactory  arrangements  cover  ng 
other  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
Ui^lted  States  and  R^n^anla  concerned^  such 
as  the  settlement  of  financial  and  property 
claims. 

PROVISIONS     TO     BE     INCLUDED     IN     COMMEHCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 

SEC   5   A  commercial  agreement  made  un- 

^'uT'be'^UmUed'to  an  Initial  period  speci- 
fied in  the  agreement  Which  shall  be  no  more 
^han  three  years  from  the  time  the  agree- 
ment  becomes  effective: 

(b)  be  subject  to  suspension  or  termina- 
tion in  Whole  or  in  part  at  any  time  upon 
reasonable   notice;  .   _ 

fci  provide  for  consultations  at  regular 
intervals  for  the  purpose  ot  reviewing  the 
operation  of  the  agreement  and  re^van  as- 
pects of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Rumania:  and 

(d)  be  renewable  for  additional  periods, 
each  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

EXTENSION     OP     BENEFrrS      OF      MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION    TREATMENT 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  commer- 
cial agreement  made  under  this  Act  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law-, 
the  President  may  by  proclamation  extend 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  one  or 
more  of  the  products  of  Rumania  entering 
into  such  commercial  agreement:  Provided. 
That  the  application  of  most-favored-natlon 


treatment  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  of 
effectiveness  of  such  commercial  agreement, 
(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time 
suspend  or  terminate  In  whole  or  In  part  any 
proclamation  Issued  under  subsection  (a). 
The  President  shall  suspend  or  terminate 
such  proclamation  whenever  he  determines 
that—  .   , 

( 1 )  the  other  partv  to  a  commercial  agree- 
ment made  under  this  Act  is  no  longer  ful- 
filling Its  obligations  under  the  agreement: 

(2)  the  suspension  or  termination  of  the 
agreement  is  In  the  national  Interest. 

ADVICE  FROM  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AND  OTHER 
SOURCES 

SEC  7  Before  making  a  commercial  agree- 
ment under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such 
agreement  from  the  interested  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  interested  private  persons,  and 
from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

TRANSMISSION    OF    REPORTS    TO   CONGRESS 

Sec  8  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  commercial 
agreements  program  instituted  under  this 
Act  Such  report  shall  include  Information 
regarding  negotiations,  benefits  obtained  as  a 
result  of  commercial  agreements,  the  texts 
of  any  such  agreements,  and  other  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  program. 

RELATION    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec  9  (a>  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  modUv  or  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2021  et  seq.) 
or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of    1951    (22   U.S.C,    1611    et  seq.). 

(b)  Any  commercial  agreement  made  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  trade  agree- 
ment lor  the  purposes  of  title  III  of  the 
Se  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1901 

(C)  The  portion  of  general  headnote  3(e) 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
that  precedes  the  list  of  countries  a^d  areas 
(77A  Stat.  11;  70  Stat.  1022)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(ei  Products  of  Communist  Countries. 
Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  headnote.  the  rates  of  dut> 
shown  in  column  numbered  2  shall  apply 
to  producu.  whether  Imported  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  the  countries  and  areas  that  have 
been  specified  in  section  401  of  the  Tariff 
Classification  Act  of  1962.  In  sections  231  and 
257(e)(2)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  or  m  actions  taken  by  the  President 
thereunder  and  as  to  which  there  is  not  in 
effect  a  proclamation  under  section  6(a)  of 
the  Rumanian  Trade  Relations  Act  of  1969. 
These  countries  and  areas  are:' 


CRAMER  WATER  POKLUTION  CON 
TROL  FINANCING  BILL  PUSHED 


(Mr  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   his 

remarks.  •  .        .,         .  ^ 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  adequate  funds 
for  water  pollution  control,  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction. 

Last  vear  this  body  and  the  other 
bodv  passed  a  bill  providing  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  financing  water  pollution 
control  with  Government  guarantee  of 
the  Federal  share  for  local  water  pol- 
lution control  bond  issues,  and  it  passed 
unanimously  in  the  House  and  the  other 
body  Unfortunately,  it  got  tangled  up 
in  other  matters  and  the  total  bill  was 
not  passed.  . 

I  have  reintroduced,  along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  this  year  to  ac- 


complish a  similar  objective,  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  the  difference  between  the 
$1  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and   the  amount  of   the  appropriation 
which   was   recommended   both   by   the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations  at 
$214    million   for    1970.   or   about   one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  of  money  authorized. 
Whatever  is  appropriated,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  difference  between  appro- 
priations and  authorizations.  I  think  this 
supplemental  financing  provision  should 
become  law.  I  introduced  it  earlier  on  re- 
quest  of    the   Nixon    administration   as 
H  R  12913  and  I  will  reintroduce  it  with 
an  addition  that  a  5-percent  bonus  allo- 
cation should  go  to  the  States  that  have 
laws  to  put  up  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
sewase  treatment  plants  because  so  many 
Members  have  asked  me  to  add  this  pro- 
vision. If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  dirty  water  and  dirty  rivers  and 
clean  up  our  streams,  we  have  to  have 
adequate  financing.  This  is  the  way  to 
accomplish  it  without  busting  the  budget 
and  without  substantially  increasing  the 
appropriations.  I  hope  this,  when  intro- 
duced tomorrow  becomes  law,  as  it  needs 
to,  this  year. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  as  amended  follows: 

HR  12913 
/\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  ade- 
quate financial  assistance  and  to  increa.se 
the  allotment  to  certain  States  of  con- 
struction grant  funds. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
mav  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Quality  Financ.al 
Assistance  Act  of  1969". 

SEC  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466ei,  is  amended — 

il)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and 
( g  1   as  ( g )   and  (hi:  and 

,2)  by  inserting  a  new  subsecticn  after 
subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f )  ( 1 1  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsecii  n. 
the  term  contracting  party'  means  a  State, 
municipality,  or  intermuniclpal  or  interstate 
agency. 

•■(2)    For  the  purpose  of  providing  an  addi- 
tional method  ol  financing  treatment  works 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  within  limit, 
to  be  established  in  appropriation  Acts  for 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  may  enter  in- 
to contracts  in  any  such  fiscal  yeir  in  whlcn 
the  amount   appropriated   for   grants   under 
subsection    (br  exceeds    $100.000  000.    such 
limit  shall  not  exceed  tor  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
the  difference  between  $1,000,000,000  and  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  S^cal  year  for 
grants  under  subsection   (b).  and  shall  not 
exceed  lor  fiscal  year  1971  an  amount  equal 
to  three  times  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  vear  for  grants  under  subsection 
(b)    The  total  of  the  principal  sum  availao.e 
for  contracts  under  this  subsection  for  fiscal 
vear   1971   and   the  amount  actually   appro- 
brlated  for  grants  under  subsection    (b)    of 
this  section  for  fiscal  year  1971  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  such  subsection    (b» 
for  such  fiscal  year.  Such  contracts  may  be 
entered  into  with  any  contracting  party  to 
make  pavments  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
thirtv  vears  from  the  date  of  the  contract 
to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  construction 
costs  of  treatment  works  that  meet  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of   subsection    (b     of 
this  section  and  the  first  sentence  subsection 
,c)  of  this  section,  except  that  not  to  exceed 
25   per   cent  am   of   the   sum   allocated    pur- 
suant to  paragraph    (3.    of  this  -^section 
to  a  State  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  !ji 
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such  contracts  under  this  subsection  may 
be  used  to  provide  reimbursement  for  treat- 
ment worJcs  eligible  for  reimbursement  pay- 
ments under  the  sixth  and  seventh  sentences 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Sums  available  for  contracts  under 
this  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1969,  shall  be  allotted 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  virlth  the 
ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  the  States.  Sums 
allotted  under  this  paragraph  to  a  State 
which  are  not  obligated  within  six  months 
following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  allotted  shall  not  be  reallotted 
and  shall  lapse,  except  that  sums  allotted 
to  a  State  in  fiscal  year  1970  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  therein  for  eighteen 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"  ( 4 )  The  Federal  share  for  treatment 
worlcs  with  respect  to  which  a  contract  is 
entered  into  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  the  same  percentage  as 
would  be  the  case  for  such  works  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(5)  Each  contract  shall  include  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate." 

"Sfec.  3.  Section  8(d)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Ponntlon  Control  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969;  $1,000.000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970:  and  $1,250.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971;  and  in  addition,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  payments  on  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion. At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  first 
$100,000,000  appropriated  for  grants  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1965. 
shall  be  used  for  grants  for  the  construction 
of  treatment  works  servicing  municipalities 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
population  or  under.  Sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466e) .  :s  amended — 

( 1 1  by  inserting  after  the  word  "grant" 
to  clauses  Hi.  (3).  (4),  and  (5i  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  words  "or  contract";  and  after 
the  word  "grantee"  In  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (bi  the  words  "or  contractee"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "Federal 
grants"  in  the  first  line  of  subsection  (b), 
the  words  "and  contracts"; 

(3)  by  inserting;  after  the  word  "appropri- 
ated" wherever  it  appears  in  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  subsection  (ci  the  words 
"for  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section". 

l4|  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  words 
"subsection  (b)  of  this  section"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  redesignated  subsection  (g)  and 
the  following:  "or  the  amount  contracted  for 
under  subsection  ff  i  of  this  section,"  and  by 
striking  out  in  such  sentence  "the  amount 
of  such  grant"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  amount";  and 

(5 1  by  inserting  after  "grants"  in  redesig- 
nated subsection  (h)  the  following:  "or 
contracts '. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (o  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U  3.C.  466c)  is  amended  by  inserting  immedl- 
atsly  after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "The  allotment  of  each  State 
e.iglble  to  receive  Federal  grants  from  such 
allotment  of  50  per  centum  or  more  of  project 
costs  shall  be  increased  by  an  additional  5 
per  centum,  except  that  (A)  such  increase 
shall  not  reduce  the  allotment  of  any  other 
State  and  (Bi  such  5  per  centum  increase 
shall  not  be  obligated  by  any  such  State 
until  an  appropriation  Is  made  under  author- 
ity of  the  nejt  sentence  specifically  for  such 


purpose.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act,  such  Slims  as  may  be  necessarj-  to 
carry  out  the  preceding  sentence." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendment  made  by  section  5 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
the  allotments  made  under  section  8(c)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for 
fiscal  years  ending  on  and  after  June  30. 
1970. 


PROBLEMS  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

(Mr.  WEICKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  i 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
introducing today,  in  conjunction  with 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Robison)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees),  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pollock',  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
DoNOHUE),  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Meskill).  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  '  Mr.  Frey  > ,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  '  Mr.  Hastings  ' ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Mc- 
Dade  > ,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Button),  a  bill  entitled  the  'Fed- 
eral Transportation  Act." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  ref- 
erence, if  I  may  at  this  point,  to  some 
comments  which  I  made  back  on  June  24. 
At  that  time  I  stated  that  one  of  our 
great  national  strengths  is  the  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  which  we  as  a  na- 
tion generate  for  a  particular  project  at 
a  particular  moment  in  time  and  that 
the  American  people  have  at  one  time 
or  another  exploded  enthusiastically  for 
short  periods  of  time  for  a  particular 
mode  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  in  the  mail 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Connecticut 
Transportation  Authority  which  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  and  have  it 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

State  of  Connecticut,  Connecti- 
cut Transportation  Authority, 

Hartford,  Conn..  July  31.  1969. 
Hlu.  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasltington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Weicker:  The  enclosed 
telegram  was  sent  to  Senator  John  Spark- 
mau.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  to  express  support 
for  bills  calling  for  establishment  of  a  Mass 
Transportation  Trtist  Fimd.  These  bills  are 
being  heard  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

To  meet  our  transportation  problems,  Con- 
necticut and  our  nation  must  do  more  than 
build  complex  super  highway  systems  and 
larger  airports.  We  must  make  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  more  attractive  to  relieve 
highway  congestion  and  air  pollution.  We 
must  encourage  people  to  use  trains  rather 
than  automobiles.  We  must  modernize  our 
most  dependable  and  most  efficient  form 
of   transportation — our   railroads! 

Federal  funds  of  only  $150  million  per 
year  have  been  available  for  mass  traus- 
poriatlou,  in  contrast  to  the  sunx  of  almost 
$10  billion  per  year  In  Federal  ftmds  that 
we  are  spending  to  build  more  highways. 
I  would  appreciate  your  continued  support 


for   preservation    and    Improvement    Of   es- 
sential   rail   services   by   your   endorsement 
and   support   of   legislation    to   establish    a 
Mass  Transportation  Trust  Fund. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  M.  Reinhold, 

Chcdrjnan. 

I  think  this  is  an  opportune  time  to 
set  that  letter  against  the  comments 
made  on  June  24  because  certainly  mass 
transportation,  particularly  rail  trans- 
portation, is  of  key  importance  to  my 
particular  Congressional  District  of  Con- 
necticut. And  yet,  quite  frankly,  if  we 
explore — and  this  very  well  might  be  the 
year  or  the  years  for  mass  ti'ansportation 
by  rail — if  we  explore  or  concentrate 
entirely  on  this  one  area,  then  the  very 
problems  that  have  come  to  pass  due 
to  the  emphasizing  of  one  area  of  trans- 
port, such  as  highways,  canals,  airport 
expansion,  et  cetera,  over  another  will 
come  to  pass  again  and  are  the  very 
problems  which  the  transportation  trust 
fund  seeks  to  avoid. 

I  see  through  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  indeed  throughout  all  areas  of 
the  United  States,  airports  that  are 
totally  tied  up,  rail  systems  that  have 
been  allowed  to  disintegrate,  bus  systems 
that  are  no  more  in  the  cities  and  high- 
ways that  are  just  one  long  parking  lot. 
In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  although 
there  may  be  1,000  transportation  hap- 
penings in  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  transportation  system. 

It  is  not  easy,  certainly,  for  any  one  of 
us  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  interests 
that  represent  the  component  parts  of 
transportation.  Maybe  that  is  why  it  is 
fitting  that  I  should  stand  in  front  of  the 
House  this  evening  and  not  be  pumping 
for  a  mass  transportation  trust  fimd,  and 
for  an  emphasis  on  rail  transportation, 
but  rather  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
coordination  and  for  one  traixsportation 
ti-ust  fund. 

On  paper,  at  least,  there  may  be  an 
alternative  to  new  aiiTXjrts  for  New 
York.  Air  traffic  in  and  out  of  New  York 
between  Washington  or  Boston  accounts 
for  350  of  the  1,600  or  so  commercial 
flights  a  day.  These  flights  carry  14.000 
people — all  of  whom  could  be  moved  in 
45  trains  the  size  of  the  Perm  Central's 
new  Metroliner.  The  trains,  which  are 
held  to  an  80-mile-an-hour  average  by 
grade  crossings  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
must  share  the  track  with  slower  equip- 
ment, are  capable  of  speeds  up  to  164 
miles  an  hour.  Even  at  the  present  slower 
speeds,  they  are  making  the  trip  between 
downtown  Washington  and  downtown 
New  York  in  just  30  minutes  to  an  hour 
longer  than  it  takes  to  fly. 

In  theory,  you  could  take  enough  pres- 
sure off  the  New  York  airports  by 
increasing  train  travel  so  that  New  York 
would  not  need  even  one  more  jetport — 
or  wouldn't  need  it  right  now. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  we 
have  an  airport.  Bradley  Field.  The  No. 
1  lunway  at  Bradley  Field  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  runway  in  the  entire  east- 
ern United  States,  exceeded  only  by 
Kermedy,  and  yet  the  use  of  Bradley 
Field  is  minimal.  The  people  of  Con- 
necticut flotxl  into  New  York  and  utilize 
LaGuardia,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  New- 
ark airports.  They  would  use  Bradley 
Field  if  it  were  tied  into  a  high-speed 
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rail  system  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
State  into  that  particular  air  termmal. 
I  would  ask  a  question  here.  I  have 
read  much  in  the  local  newspapers  m 
Washington,  DC.  of  a  proposed  subway 
system,  and  I  ask  whether  or  not  plans 
are  being  made  to  link  that  subway  sys- 
tem into  the  airports  of  the  Washing- 
ton area?  Not  just  a  subway  to  service 
the  downtown  areas,  but  rather  to  serre 
the  airports  and  thus  eliminate  the 
tremendous  trafBc  problems  which  are 
generated  on  the  arteries  leading  from 
the  cities  to  the  air  terminals. 

Sometime  take  a  drive  down  from 
Boston  to  Washington  and  see  the  air- 
ports that  are  only  partially  utihzed  at 
New  Bedford,  Providence.  Bradley, 
Friendship,  and  Dulles.  Is  there  really  a 
need  for  additional  airports  or  is  it  a 
need  for  coordination  and  utilization  ot 
what  exists? 

I  suspect  that  the  chances  of  this  bill 
passing  are  mighty  small.  Yet.  if  It  serves 
one  purpose,  which  is  to  get  this  issue  out 
into  the  open,  where  it  can  be  discussed 
by  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  trans- 
portation, then  I  think  it  will  serve  this 
country's  transportation  problem  rather 

well 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  days  ahead  and 
the  years  ahead  when  there  is  going  to 
be  a  doubling  of  the  population  and  a 
doubling  of  the  facilities  to  serve  that 
population,  how  is  it  going  to  be  han- 
dled'' Are  we  going  to  put  forth  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  necessary  and  make  the 
dollars  conform  to  the  present  system? 
Because,  if  we  do  that,  we  will  be 
throwing  our  money  away. 

Or  are  we  going  to  reject  the  system 
as  it  has  developed  and  as  the  special 
interests  have  protected  it,  and  start  on 
anew  tack?  ,      ^.  ^ 

I  do  not  speak  against  the  highway 
trust  fund— I  do  not  speak  against  the 
concept  of  an  airport  trust  fund— or  a 
mass  transit  rail  trust  fund.  But  no  one 
of  these  modes  of  transportation  can 
serve  the  Nation  by  itself.  In  fact,  what 
will  happen  to  a  highway  trust  fund  and 
to  an  ail-port  trust  fund  and  to  a  rail 
trust  fund  is  eventually  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  lose  its  interest  in  one 
mode  of  transportation  and  then  it  will 
be  years,  just  as  it  has  been  for  the  rail- 
roads before,  the  public  will  pay  proper 
attention  to  that  particular  mode  of 
transportation.  It  goes  through  a  dry 
spell  and  the  Nation's  transportation 
suffers  accordingly. 

I  speak  then  today  not  against  any 
one  mode  of  transportation  but  in  fact 
for  all  of  our  modes  of  transportation, 
with  the  hope  that  this  Congress  does 
not  paint  itself  into  a  corner.  I  think  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  facts, 
when  it  comes  to  transportation  as  they 
apply  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
all  too  clear — you  cannot  move.  I  think 
the  job  lies  in  our  hands  and  with  the 
reasoning  of  coordination  we  can  do  that 
job  well. 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Cormectlcut. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  and  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  fresh  approach  to  this 
problem.  It  Is  a  very  serious  problem. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 


marks the  gentleman  has  made  and  to 
say  I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  think 
his  remarks  have  been  to  the  point  and  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
activity  in  this  area  which  is  very  im- 
portant and  probably  more  visible  to  him 
and  his  area  than  it  is  perhaps  in  mine 
or  any  other  area  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Tlie  gentleman's  district  is  cer- 
tainly so  close  to  New  York  and  so  deeply 
involved  in  the  commuter  problem  that  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  this  prob- 
lem does  branch  out  through  the  rest 
of  the  State  and  the  rest  of  the  countr3.\ 
I  think   the   recommendations  which 
are  included  in  the  legislation  which  he 
initiated  and  which  I  was  happy  to  jom 
with  him  as  a  cosponsor  are  certainly 
excellent 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  gracious  comments. 

Mr      ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  %ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  a  coauthor  of  this  bill. 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
league In  commending  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well  for  the  industry  and 
initiative  that  he  has  displayed  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  in  which  I  was 
pleased  to  join  as  a  coauthor. 

It  is  true,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out, 
that  he  represents  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
the  coming  transportation  crisis — In- 
deed the  crisis  that  is  already  upon  us— 
is  one  that  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out.  affects  not  only  a  sect'on  or 
an  area  of  our  countr>-,  but  the  whole 
future  of  our  economy  depends  on  the 
degree  of  mobility  which  we  are  able  to 
maintain,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
a  transportation  crisis  In  Connecticut,  or 
in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  a  crisis  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  United  States. 

So  again  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
performed  a  very  useful  service  in  draw- 
ing up  this  bill,  in  introducing  It.  and 
providing  a  focus  for  our  discussion  of 
this  verv  important  problem. 

Mr.  ■WEICKER.  I  thank  the  f4entleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  comments  and  as- 
sistance. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL   SUBCOMMITTEE   ON 
REORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornla  (Mr.  Sisk',  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  3  months 
ago  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  appointed  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
honored   me   with   its  chairmanship.   I 


have  asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  might 
present  to  the  House  a  progress  report 
on  the  subconunittees  work  to  date. 

You  will  recall  that  Congress  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress  early  in  196.^. 
After  extensive  hearings,  that  joint  com- 
mittee offered   some   120   recommenda- 
tions   for    congressional    reorganization 
and  reform  in  such  widely  diverse  areas 
as  our  committee  system,  fiscal  controls, 
staffing,  research  services,  ethics,  house- 
keeping, and  the  Lobbying  Act.  In  196 1, 
the  Senate  considered  a  bill  based  upon 
many   of   those   recommendations.   The 
bill  was  amended  and  then  passed  by  r\ 
75-to-9  vote,  but  the  House  did  not  act. 
It  became  evident  during  the  first  fcv; 
months  of  this  year  that  there  Is  consid- 
erable sentiment   for  congressional  re- 
organization In  the  91st  Congress.  Thu.s 
far  this  session  almost  200  Members  oi 
the  House  have  introduced  or  cospon- 
sored  more  than  a  dozen  omnibus  legis- 
lative reorganization  bills,  most  of  them 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Senate- 
passed   bill   of   the   90th    Congress.    AH 
these  measures  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  which,  in  turn,  has 
assigned  them  to  the  special  subcommit- 
tee for  study  and  a  report. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  doubts 
have  been  voiced  about  the  intentions  of 
our   subcommittee.  Let   me  say  in   the 
clearest  and  most  unequivocal  language 
at  my  command  that  Insofar  as  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  this  subcommittee 
will  report  a  bill,  that  the  bill  will  con- 
tain the  substance  of  many  provisions  in 
the  measures  referred  to  us.  and  that  it 
will  offer  in  addition  other  significant 
and  meaningful  improvements  in  con- 
gressional organization,  procedures,  and 
resources.  Furthermore,  I  Intend  to  urge 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  bring  that 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  early  in  the 
next  session  of  the  91st  Congress.  Other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  speak 
for  themselves,  but  I  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  my  colleagues  differ 
with  these  views. 

Some   Members  evidently  believe  we 
are  taking  an  Inordinately  long  time  to 
report  a  measure  to  the  House,  and  see 
this  as  evidence  of  our  alleged  reluctance 
to  support  congressional  modernization 
and  reform.  I  repeat,  it  Is  the  subcom- 
mittee's Intention  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor,  but  let  me  add  that  It  Is  also  our 
Intention  to  bring  out  a  carefully  drafted 
bill  whose  provisions  and  their  implica- 
tions   have   been    thoroughly   explored. 
Congress  will   have   to  live  with   those 
provisions  for  a  long  time.  Their  conse- 
quences  may   have    a   profound    effect 
upon  the  future  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  this  country.  Surely  under  those 
circumstances   we   want   to   understand 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  Surely  we 
want  to  assess  as  accurately  as  we  can 
the  Impact  of  our  committee  operations, 
on  each  Member,  and  on  our  relation- 
ships with  the  executive  branch. 

Careful  assessment  of  so  complex  and 
intricate  a  bill  is  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
a  week,  or  a  month.  I  myself  did  not  at 
first  fully  appreciate  just  how  complex 
and  intricate  a  subject  It  Is.  the  Senate 
bill's  134  pages  bristle  with  78  sections, 
almost  every  one  of  which  contains  at 
least  one.  and  often  several  substantive 
provisions.   Other  bills  introduced   this 
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year  have  added  many  additional  and 
provocative  proposals  to  be  considered. 
I  assume  this  House  expects  us  to  give 
thorough  study  to  everyone's  suggestions. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
Our  special  subcommittee  was  estab- 
lished April  22.  Its  members,  which  in- 
clude in  addition  to  myself,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
souri  (Mr.  BoLLiNc),  from  Texas   (Mr. 
Young  I,  from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Smith), 
and  from  Ohio    <Mr.  Latta)   have  thus 
far   attended   seven   long   and   arduous 
meetings  to  hammer  out  concrete  pro- 
posals and  language.  Our  deliberations 
have  been  aided  by  expert  staff  borrowed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
and  from  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice who  supplement  the  regular  staff  of 
the  Committee  on   Rules.  In  addition, 
we  have  on  one  occa.sion  brought  in  other 
highly  qualified  staff  to  assist  us  with  a 
particular  problem,  and  we  may  do  so 
again  as  the  situation  warrants. 

Our  procedure  is  simple.  Section  by 
section,  we  compare  similar  provisions  in 
all  the  bills  before  us.  study  their  intent, 
-  exacnine  the  differences  in  substance 
and  language,  and  arrive  at  tentative  de- 
cisions. In  some  areas,  those  decisions 
have  come  easily.  For  example,  we  have 
almost  nothing  about  committee  juris- 
dictions because  most  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced this  year  omitted  those  contro- 
versial provisions  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Similarly,  most  House  bills  deleted  the 
Senate's  language  calling  for  daily  sum- 
maries of  testimony  before  committees. 
Other  areas,  however,  pose  many 
knotty  and  time-consuming  problems. 

We  have  discovered,  for  example,  that 
some  of  the  prcv:sions  in  title  I  dealing 
with  committee  procedures  would  be 
more  simply  and  eff:ctively  implemented 
by  directly  amending  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  We  are  therefore  altering  the 
structure  of  the  bill  to  accompUsh  that 
purpose.  We  have  also  discovered  that 
some  of  these  same  provisions,  while 
easily  applicable  to  the  Senate,  do  not 
take  into  account  all  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Because  of  those  circumstances,  the  way 
in  which  some  provisions  are  worded 
w^ould  not  accomplish  the  intended  re- 
sult. We  are  therefore  revising  the  lan- 
guage wherever  necessary  so  that  the 
original  intent  will  be  more  effectively 
realized.  Let  me  interpolate  here  tliat  for 
the  most  part  we  intend  to  retain  for  tlie 
Senate  the  procedures  and  language  that 
body  approved  in  the  1967  bill. 

We  have  arrived  at  tentative  decisions 
on  most  of  the  provisions  thus  far  exam- 
ined. On  others  we  have  not  yet  resolved 
all  the  problems  they  entail.  Televising 
committee  hearings  is  one  of  these.  I  ex- 
pect and  hope  that  the  hearings  we  in- 
tend to  hold  later  this  year  will  help  us 
explore  and  solve  most  of  these  problems. 
We  also  expect  to  hear  testimony  in 
those  hearings  about  some  of  the  areas 
in  which,  some  of  us  believe,  the  bills  do 
not  go  far  enough.  The  subcommittee  is 
of  the  opinion,  for  example,  that  none  o^ 
t:ie  bills  really  comes  to  grips  with  the 
full  implications  of  the  planning-pro- 
graming-budgeting  system.  Nor  do  they 
deal  adequately  with  tiie  evolution  of  a 
rational  computer  policy  for  Congress. 

Some  of  us  question  whether  the  pres- 
ence of  so-called  review  specialists  in 


each  committee  will  appreciably  improve 
congressional  oversight  capabilities.  We 
think  other  approaches  might  be  far 
more  effective.  Moreover,  it  may  be  that 
the  bills  do  not  provide  sufficient  re- 
sources to  assist  Congress  in  program 
analysis.  And  we  have  begun  to  consider 
the  idea  of  changing  the  fiscal  year  to 
make  it  coincide  with  the  calendar  year 
so  as  to  bring  more  rationality  to  oui* 
fiscal  procedures. 

Beyond  this,  the  subcommittee  has  de- 
cided to  deal,  in  a  limited  way,  with 
many  rules  of  the  House  not  now  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  bills  before  us.  Our 
intent  is  to  eliminate  obsolete  language 
and  provisions,  to  clai'fy  ambiguities 
where  that  seems  practicable,  and  to  add 
a  few  new  and,  in  our  view,  useful  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  all  of  these 
will  be  fully  explored  at  our  hearings. 
As  of  this  moment,  my  expectation  is  that 
those  hearings  could  begin  about  the 
middle  of  October.  Precisely  when  they 
begin  will  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  we  meet  as  we  continue 
our  examination  of  the  bills. 

The  subcommittee  has  thus  far  com- 
pleted its  preliminary  consideration  of 
title  I  and  about  half  of  title  II.  In  the 
first  title  we  have  already  agreed  to 
tentative  language  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances mider  which  committees  may 
or  shall  meet,  intem^J  committee  pro- 
cedures, the  filing  and  availability  of 
committee  reports,  committee  funding, 
and  conference  reports.  In  tit'e  U,  which 
dea's  with  the  most  vital  subject  of  con- 
gressional fiscal  control,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  tentatively  agreed  to  a  variety  of 
provisions  aimed  at  giving  Congress  more 
detailed  and  more  useful  budgetary  and 
fiscal  data,  as  well  as  more  assistance  in 
analyzing  that  data. 

If  all  goes  well,  we  should  finish  om- 
first  run-through  of  the  bill  early  in  Oc- 
tober. At  that  time  we  hope  to  publish  a 
committee  print  embodying  our  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  available  to  all 
Members  for  the  consideration  liefore 
the  hearings  begin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
essentially  is  to  put  together  the  best  pro- 
visions in  all  of  the  bills  submitted  to  us 
and  to  do  so  with  care  and  judgment.  To 
expect  that  everyone  will  agree  with  evci"y 
word  in  so  large  and  complicated  an 
omnibus  bill  is  to  expect  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be.  But  I  am  convinced 
this  subcommittee's  recommendations 
will  make  real  and  realistic  contribu- 
tions to  the  modernization  of  Congress 
toward  the  end  that  this  great  institu- 
tion may  become  an  even  more  effective 
voice  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  work  which  the  committee  has 
been  engaged  in  now  during  the  past 
number  of  weeks.  I  have  attempted  to 
outline  as  briefiy  as  possible  our  proposed 
schedule. 

I  might  just  add  to  what  I  have  said 
the  fact  that  we  have  projected  some 
nine  to  10  additional  meetings  in  execu- 
tive session,  where  we  are  attempting  to 
complete  our  work  of  comparison  and 
to  pull  together  what  we  believe  to  be 
equitable  language,  and  then  prepare  our 
committee  print,  which,  as  I  indicated 
before,  will  be  distributed  to  all  Members 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  hearings. 


So  in  projecting  our  thoughts  ahead, 
and  in  view  of  the  congressional  recess 
which  will  occur  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  we  feel  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber is  the  eailiest  p>ossible  time  we  could 
expect  those  hearings  to  start. 

With  that  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.  Smith)  ,  who,  I  might  say,  is  an  out- 
standing and  excellent  member,  and  is 
making  a  great  contribution  to  our  work 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Actually,  last  year  when  we  had  these 
bills  I  had  no  idea  that  this  problem 
would  take  as  much  time  and  would  be 
as  difficult  as  it  has  been,  for  one  little 
sentence  after  another  sometimes  be- 
comes difficult  for  us  to  decide  which  to 
proceed  with. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  Iris  taking 
the  time  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

I  am  certain  that  all  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  will  cooperate  and 
work  in  evei-y  way  to  bring  about  what 
the  gentleman  has  stated  in  his  state- 
ment today. 

If  we  only  have  the  time,  and  if  our 
patience  holds  out  on  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  believe  we  will  bring  out  a  bill 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
I  am  sure  will  bring  it  out  under  an  open 
rule,  so  that  the  House  can  have  it 
worded  in  any  way  it  wants. 

I  assure  the  gentlemen  that  I  will  do 
the  very  best  I  can,  along  with  the  other 
members,  to  work  out  a  workable  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
California.  As  I  say,  he  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job.  As  he  says,  of  course,  sometimes 
it  tries  one's  patience. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  tu  .he 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  both  the  gentle- 
men from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  not  only  for  the  excel- 
lent job  he  has  performed  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  Subcommittee 
on    Congressional    Reorganization;    but 
also  for  initiating  this  special  order.  I 
look  forward  to  the  hearings  and  final 
production.  I  say  this  at  the  senior  Re- 
publican in  the  House,  that  served  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the   Congress.   This   committee   worked 
hard   for   more   than    17    long   months 
before  presenting  its  final  recommenda- 
tions. We  had  stacks  and  reams  of  testi- 
mony from  all  who  would  be  heard.  The 
other  body  worked  its  will  on  this  far- 
reaching  legislation  in  the  early  part  of 
the  90th  Congress  by  a  75-to-9  vote.  The 
bill  did  not  fare  that  successfully  in  the 
House,  and  thus  it  died  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  90th  Congress.  In  retrospect, 
as  in  1946  which  was  the  last  time  the 
Congress  worked  its  will  on  updating  and 
reorganization,  it  probably  should  have 
been  left  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  not 
referred  in  order  that  we  could  have  had 
a  "package"  bill  on  which  to  work  our 
v.ill.  But,  this  is  water  under  the  bridge, 
and  I  know  of  all  the  dedicated  work  of 
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the  genUeman  in  the  well,  Mr.  H.  Allek 
Smith,  and  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Richard  Bollikg. 

Early  in  January.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced H  R  2185  which  is  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  ReorganlzaUon 
version  that  passed  the  other  body  m 
March  of  1967.  It  still  most  nearly  rep- 
resents the  findings  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee Even  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  has  been 
my  long  hope  and  prayer  that  a  re- 
organizaUon  bill  be  brought  to  the  floor, 
so  that  the  will  of  the  House  could  be 
satisfied.  Pride  of  authorship  means 
nothing  to  me.  as  long  as  a  bill  is  re- 
ported I  believe  this  applies  to  our  col- 
league Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  and 
most  who  have  researched  so  long  and 

well 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wUl  not  take  this  body's 
valuable  time  to  delve  into  the  various 
provisions  of  our  reorganization  bill,  or 
that  of  others.  I  believe  they  are  well 
known  as  per  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  .  How- 
ever I  do  wish  to  say  that  if  Congress  is 
to  regain  its  status  and  power  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government,  we  must 
modernize  and  become  efficient.  Ponder 
the  effect  alone  of  modern  electronically 
controlled   ouorum    and   roUcalls.   Such 
results  can  be  achieved  through  any  of 
the  several  reorganization  bills  now  pend- 
ing   I  feel  confident  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Rules  Committee  will  re- 
port a  bill  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  passage  will  quickly  fol- 
low. We  owe  nothing  less  to  the  American 
people,  whom  we  are  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  this  Congress— still  the  greatest 
legislative  body  on  earth  and  based  on  the 
most  substantial  and  best  proved  princi- 
ples of  history. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  would  like  to  say  here— and  I  want  to 
emphasize    this— that    nothing    I    have 
said  and  certainly  nothing  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  committee  is  to  detract 
from  the  great  work  done  by  the  joint 
committee.  Let  me  say,  having  reviewed 
the  hearings  and  having  read  much  of 
the  material  developed  there,  I  think  that 
the  joint  committee  did  a  great  amount 
of  work.  Again  I  say  that  I  admire  their 
patience   because  they  did  work  on  this 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Nothing  we  are 
doing  today  or  nothing  we  have  said  is 
intended  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the 
hard  work  and  in  many  cases,  I  think, 
the  ver>'  excellent  work  that  they  did. 
Unfortunately,  of  course,  when  the  bill 
came  back  to  the  House,  as  I  mentioned, 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  recognizes 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  have 
to  take  the  burden  on  that  because  of 
the  fact  that  that  is  where  it  landed 
and  that  is  where  it  died,  in  a  sense.  I 
am  sure,  though,  that  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we,  of  course, 
tried  to  cooperate  with  all  Members  of 
the  House.  We  ran  into,  let  us  say,  a  lot 
of   static   from   Members   all   over   the 
place.  Again  I  say  this  was  because  of 
the  enormity  of  attempting  to  pull  to- 
gether so  many  things.  Everyone  found 
something  that  he  did  not  like  particu- 
larly, However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  our  work  is  in  no  sense  intended 
to  suggest  that  we  are  going  at  this 
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more  intelligently  than  the  jomt  com- 
mittee. We  are  attempting  to  start  again 
from  where  you  left  off,  to  some  extent, 
and  put  together  a  variety  ol  ideas  that 
developed  out  of  that  work. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tne 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  did  not  assume 
or  mean  to  imply  by  my  remarks  that 
I  felt  the  erstwhile  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  was  in  any  way  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  joint  committee  or  the  Joint 
Commission  which  did  work  hard  and 
labor  long  on  this  subject. 

We   did   have   patience,   in   order   to 
assure  that  everyone  had  "due  process." 
I  want  to  assure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  all  of  those  hearmgs  and 
aU  of  our  deliberations,  prudent  as  they 
may  or  may  not  have  been,  are  available 
to  the  subcommittee  and  are  at  their, 
beck  and  call.  We  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend  the   committee   on    their   action. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  should  protest  too  much 
about  bearing  any  brunt.  We  aU  know 
how  it  came  to  be  referred  there.  Every- 
body   on    the    Joint    Commission    who 
heard  I  beheve,  over  179  Congressmen— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  outsiders,  political 
science  students,  government  and  other 
organizations— testify  on  this  bill,  had 
their  pet  fears  and  pet  problems.  We 
know  that  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the  out- 
side was  great,  especially  from  the  lobby 
group,  yet  the  greatest  of  all  lobbyists 
the  executive  branch  goes  unscathed.  I 
hope  that  I  have  made  clear  another 
way  it  could  have  been  handled  by  the 
leadership  which  was  not  to  have  re- 
ferred it  at  all,  but  to  have  left  it  en  the 
Speaker's  desk  where  it  could  have  been 
pulled,  as  it  was  in  1946.  at  any  time  that 
the  leadership  was  ready  for  program- 
ing for  the  House  to  work  its  will  after 
some  of  these  other  waxings  and  wanmgs 
and  vicissitudes  had  been  ironed  out  as 
they  were  indeed  and  as  the  committee 
is  doing  now.  There  is  nothing  but  com- 
mendation for  the  hard  work  that  has 
been  done  of  comparison,  of  taking  the 
best  parts  of  different  bills  under  dif- 
ferent titles  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  their  different  members  have  done 
in  getting  any  kind  of  a  "package    out 
on  the  floor,  so  that  we  in  this  body 
can  work  our  will.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
too  tightly  tied  down  by  an  adverse  rule, 
when  the  bill  does  come  here. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  all  he  has 

done  on  this.  

Mr.  SISK.  I  thanK  the  genUeman  very 

"^  Mr.'  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.    I    appreciate    the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  concur  generally  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, having  served  with  him  on  the 
loint  comm  ttee.  not  for  the  full  term. 
I  assumed  a  position  on  that  committee 
when  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr. 
Griffin,  went  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Much 
of  what  has  been  said  here  tonight  re- 
flects my  own  observations,  having  served 
on  the  joint  conmiittee.  We  recognize 


that  if  you  are  undertaking  to  rewrite 
the  bill  or  the  bills  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted, and  it  is  going  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  time. 

As  the  genUeman  from  California  »Mr. 
Smith)  said,  he  hopes  everyone  wUl  be 
peUent.  PaUence  is  sometimes  a  virtue, 
but  it  can  wear  thin. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  your  time- 
table. I  would  like  to  address  a  few  ques- 
tions to  that. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  sometime 
during  the  August  recess  or  shorUy  after 
the  recess  you  are  going  to  have  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  committee  print 
which  will  then  be  the  subject  matter  of 
the  hearings  which  you  plan  to  schedule 
in  October  of  this  year. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly on  that  point? 

Mr  SISK.  Tliat  is  correct.  As  soon  as 
we  have  completed  this  comparison  of 
the  various  proposals,  and  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  well  aware,  we  have  pre- 
pared special  sheets  comparing  all  of  the 
similar  bills  and  the  provisions  thereof— 
as  soon  as  that  work  has  been  completed 
it  will  be  published  in  a  committee  print 
and  made  available  to  all  the  Members. 
At  this  point  in  time,  the  best  we  can 
calculate  it  is  that  it  will  be  about  the 
15th  of  October. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  I  hope  you 
will  devise  a  method  of  approach  there- 
by you  do  not  plow  the  same  ground  that 
was  plowed  by  the  joint  committee.  We 
had  hearings  on  top  of  hearings  that 
lasted  for  almost  2  years  and  innumer- 
able Members  of  Congress  and  other 
people  interested  in  this  general  area 
appeared  and  testified. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  all 
those  witnesses  came  back  and  retesU- 
fied,  that  would  back  you  up  into  a  pcssi- 
ticn  which  would  delay  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  floor  to  perhaps  January  or  Feb- 
ruary or  later.  You  might  find  yourself 
confronted  with  hearings  that  go  on  and 
on.  You  would  be  right  back  where  we 
were  last  year. 

Mr.   SISK.   I   appreciate   the   gentle- 
man's comment  on  that  problem.  We 
TerUinly  do  not  wi-sh  to  plow  the  same 
ground     which     Uie     joint     committee 
plowed.  We  may  be  opUmistic.  but  we 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  confine  these 
hearings.  Fmnkly.  what  we  are  hoping 
for  is  ^lo  more  than  4  or  5  weeks  of 
hearings  at  the  moment.  We  propose  to 
do  that  by  using  a  rifle  mstead  of  a  shot 
gun  to  a  certain  extent  m  order  to  pin- 
Sint  specific  areas.  However,  there  are 
specific  areas  in  which  we  may  ^^d  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  making  no  hard 
and  f^t  decision.  I  have  reference  to 
the  opening  of  the  committees  to  radio 
and  television   broadcasting    and   even 
the  quesUon  of  opening  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  to  possible  television  under  a 
certain  set  of  circumstances. 

There  are  a  variety  of  problems  that 
we  expect  to  outline  and  specify  m  those 
Irels  and  we  have  been  ^athermg  a  great 
deal  of  material  upon  which  we  have 
worked.  For  example,  in  Utle  I  we  would 
not  expect  to  hold  hearings  on  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Utle  bec^^,^;!/^^ 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  Uie  House 
wiuTS  open  rule  and  give  the  Members 
an  opportunity  to  work  Uaeir  wiU. 
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Once  we  put  out  the  committee  print, 
I  do  not  ted  we  can  deny  any  Member  of 
Congress  a  right  to  come  In  and  testify. 
But  I  would  hoi>e — and  I  shall  appreciate 
any  comment  from  my  good  friend,  the 
gentlMnan  from  California  (Mr.  Smith), 
on  this — that  we  will  be  able  to  hold 
these  hearings  to  certainly  4  or  5  weeks, 
or  6  weeks  at  the  most.  I  say  this  because 
we  do  not  feel  we  can  go  through  the 
long,  drawnout  hearings  that  the  joint 
committee  did.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
tr>'  to  use  a  rifle  in  pinpointing  certain 
areas  and  hold  hearings  on  those  areas 
and  then  button  it  up  and  bring  It  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  certainly 
hope  you  will  be  successful  in  that  ap- 
proach. I  say  this  because  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  can  see  the  trap  into  which 
you  might  get  if  you  do  open  it  up.  I 
think  most  Members  consider  themselves 
expert  at  least  in  a  part  of  the  general 
area  of  congressional  reform. 

We.  at  one  time  in  the  joint  committee, 
actually  designated  by  title  or  by  some 
other- description  more  than  150  propos- 
als that  had  been  made  by  various  Mem- 
bers and  various  members  of  faculties 
that   are  interested   in   Government  as 
well  as  political  scientists.  If  you  under- 
took  to  have   general   hearings  on  the 
whole  subject  of  congressional  reform, 
unless  you  devise  some  method  of  limit- 
ing  the   appearances   and   confine  wit- 
nesses to  either  written  statements  or 
very  sharply  delineated  statements,  you 
will  find  your  hearings  will  consume  more 
time  than  you  think.  Just  as  you  have 
said  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Smith  i  has  said,  it  takes  time 
and  patience  to  draft  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  painstakin?  work. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  that. 
If   I   could   just   make   one   comment 
there :  Generally  it  has  been  our  opinion — 
and  I  appreciate  that  the  gentleman  from 
California    (Mr.  Smith >    is  on  his  feet 
now.  and  can  comment  on  this — but  we 
will  attempt   to  actually  contain  these 
hearings  primarily   to  Members  of  the 
Congress.    You    folks    heard    testimony 
from  representatives  in  the  universities, 
and  in  the  field  of  education,  and  from 
a  variety  of  other  fields,  people  who  had 
made  special  studies,  and  so  on.  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  intention,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  to  go  back  over  that  record. 
Primarily  we  want  to  limit  it  very  tightly 
to  people  in  the  Congress,  and  of  course 
we  want  to  be  fair  and  democratic  about 
it  also,  but  we  want  to  limit  it  basically 
to  the  Congress. 

There  is  one  subject  on  lobbying,  and 
that  is  one  on  which  we  might  hear  from 
outside  witnesses.  But  generally  I  think 
the  idea  is  to  hold  the  hearings  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  at  that  point, 
I  want  to  say  that  in  all  honesty  if  I 
thought  I  had  to  look  fon\ard  to  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, with  this  very  fine  committee, 
that  I  would  resign  from  the  committee 
effective  immediately. 

We  have  taken  these  bills.  S.  355,  my 
bill  and  other  bills,  and  we  have  gone 
through  these  things  so  that,  insofar  as 
title  I  is  concerned.  I  believe  that  we  are 
probably   ready   to  submit  a  summary 


now  of  our  language  for  all  of  these  ques- 
tions with  two  exceptions.  One  is  tele- 
vision. We  have  gone  around  and  around 
on  that  subject.  I  have  been  on  one  side, 
and  then  I  have  been  on  the  other  side, 
and  now  I  am  in  the  middle.  As  to  what 
to  do  about  television,  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  have  hearings  on  that.  And  then  on 
specialists,  we  have  gone  back  and  forth, 
and  we  have  not  come  to  a  conclusion.  I 
think  we  should  have  hearings  on  that. 
Also  title  n,  I  think,  in  the  first  para- 
graph where  we  have  not  decided  on  the 
program  planning  budget  system,  the 
computer,  and  so  on,  and  thus  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  some  discussions  on 
that,  and  hearings. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  go  over,  at 
least,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  work 
that  you  gentlemen  did.  We  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  reviewing  your  re- 
port, and  we  have  analyzed  it  and  have 
gone  through  the  testimony  on  every 
single  section,  and  we  do  this  as  we  go 
through  it,  and  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Smith  > ,  100 
percent  on  his  statement. 

As  the  gentleman  knovVs  all  of  us  have 
other  committee  work,  and  work  to  do. 
as  well  as  constituents  to  represent,  and 
hopefully  we  are  representing  them. 

But  we  will  at  least  try  to  be  fair  and 
democratic,  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wonder 
if  it  might  not  be  wise  if  you  have  in 
fact  just  about  completed  title  I,  not 
to  wait  until  you  have  completed  all  the 
titles.  You  could  submit  that  print  now 
to  the  Members. 

I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  helpful  to 
the  Members,  as  well  as  yourselves,  if 
you  could  complete  title  I,  or  a  title  at  a 
time.  If  title  I  is  almost  ready  to  go,  then 
possibly  you  might  let  that  go  now  and 
let  us  have  a  peek  at  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  My  mind  is  completely 
open,  and  I  would  say  that  I  will  take 
that  thought  back  to  the  committee,  and 
we  will  certainly  discuss  it.  I  think  the 
gentleman  might  have  the  germ  of  a 
good  idea. 

However,  the  gentleman  must  remem- 
ber that  I  am  only  one  of  five  members 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.     CLEVELAND.     We    understand 

that.  But  my  interest  in  this  matter,  as 

a  member  of  the  joint  committee — or  a 

former  member  of  the  joint  committee — 

and  as  the  gentleman  knows  there  are 

task  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 

are  deeply  interested  in  this,  and  want 

to  be  helpful.  I  think  if  you  could  let 

us  take  a  look  at  what  you  have  done  as 

you  go  along  that  we  might  be  helpful 

to  you.  Frankly  this  is  what  some  of  us 

want  to  do.  I  feel  like  the  gentleman 

from  Missouri,  I  am  not  annoyed  that 

you  have  found  the  Joint  Reorganization 

Act  of  1967  wanting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

we  admitted  that  was  only  the  first  step, 

and  that  it  was  lacking  in  many  respects, 

and  we  are  delighted  that  you  people 

have  examined  it  and  are  taking  another 

look  at  it.  Tliese  things  can  always  be 

improved  by  the  full  use  of  the  expertise 

that  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 


by  those  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  this  area. 

So  the  quicker  you  let  us  look  at  what 
you  have  accomplished,  I  think  the  better 
off  we  all  will  be. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  take  that  thought  back 
and  discuss  it  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  REES  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  work  he  is  doing. 

I  have  discussed  this  bill  with  the  gen- 
tleman during  the  past  few  weeks.  I 
think  perhaps  the  subcommittee  might 
well  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  both  sides  several 
months  ago. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  request.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  con- 
gressional reform  is  that  you  find  you 
are  amending  various  titles  of  the  Fed- 
eral code  and  you  are  also  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

I  was  wondering  if  it  might  be  pos- 
sible when  you  do  come  up  for  your 
committee  print,  if  you  could  use  the 
Ramseyer  rule  whereby  you  would  sepa- 
rate, for  example,  that  part  of  the  title 
which  can  be  taken  care  of  by  simple 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
from  that  part  of  the  title  which  needs 
statutory  enactment.  In  doing  this,  if  the 
complete  section  that  is  being  amended 
could  be  printed  so  that  we  could  find  out 
exactly  what  the  change  of  the  language 
is. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  point  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  reform  bill 
in  trymg  to  find  exactly  what  was  in  the 
present  law  and  what  was  in  the  bill 
we  are  dealing  with.  I  found  several  in- 
stances where  I  think  there  was  just 
pure  repetition.  I  think  you  find  this  go- 
ing through  title  I. 

I  know  that  this  would  be  a  great  deal 
of  help  to  us  in  trying  to  put  this  over- 
all problem  into  context  because  we  do 
think,  even  though  it  is  a  fine  bill,  that 
both  sides  have  put  in,  it  is  a  very  con- 
fusing bill  in  certain  instances  because 
of  this. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say,  I  am  sure  the 
committee  is  aware  of  the  problems,  and 
is  trying  to  clarify  that,  and  certainly 
make  obvious  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
I  think  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  Ramseyer  rule  and  the  use  of  lan- 
guage .so  that  it  is  easily  understandable, 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  seeking  to  do. 
We  do  have  some  veiy  able  and  some 
very  capable  people  working  with  us. 
We  have  an  able  staff,  of  course,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Col- 
MERi  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
been  kind  enough  to  lend  us  pretty  well 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
they  have  been  doing  a  great  job.  Then 
we  have  from  the  legislative  counsel  as 
well  as  the  legislative  reference  service 
some  veiT  good  people.  We  are  doing 
our  best  to  ti-y  to  clarify  thse  provisions. 
I  am  sure  they  will  do  a  good  rewrite  on 
It. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  wonder,  would 
you  say  there  might  be  a  possibility  if 
we  are  in  session  in  December,  a  bill 
might  conceivably  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House?  Or  if  it  did  not,  then  might.it 
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well  be  our  first  order  of  business  when 
we  come  back  in  January? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  say  to  the  best  oi 
my  knowledge  what  the  gentleman  has 
brought  up  on  that  subject  and  his  pre- 
dictions could  come  true  because  none 
of  us  have  any  idea  how  long  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  around  here.  I  think  we  are 
only  projecting  our  thinking  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  might  expect.  We  may  e%'en 
have  to  be  here  after  Thanksgiving.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  project  into  the  future. 
It  may  be  that  we  will  be  here  until 
Christmastime.  If  that  be  true,  of  course, 
this  would  make  it  subject  to  change.  We 
might  have  a  bill  here  in  December,  If 
the  House  is  still  in  session  and  we  might 
have  time  to  debate  it  in  December  rath- 
er than,  let  us  say,  January  or  February. 
That  is  entirely  possible  because  we  are 
simply  trying  to  project  to  you  informa- 
tion we  feel  you  are  interested  in  on  this 
projected  schedule,  and  it  is  purely  ?gain 
subject  to  change. 

Mr.  REES.  Then  the  gentleman's 
thinking  was  that  there  would  be  an  open 
rule  on  the  bill  when  it  came  out?  Then 
would  it  be  one  bill  or  would  it  be  a  pack- 
age of  separate  bills,  each  dealing  with 
a  separate  title?  Or.  also  say,  a  House 
resolution  dealing  only  with  the  rules  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  matter  is  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith),  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
make  any  comment  on  that  and  if  at  any 
time  the  gentleman  from  California 
wants  to  join  in  this  discussion,  I  hope 

he  will. 

"My  understanding  is  that  we  are  con- 
sidering that.  We  have  to  bring  this  bill 
or  bills  to  the  floor  in.  let  us  say.  the 
most  clear  way  and  the  most  understand- 
able way  so  that  Members  know  ex- 
actly what  they  are  doing. 

So  far  as  a  hard  decision  goes,  it  is 
not  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made  such  a  hard  decision 
as  yet. 

Does  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith  >.  want  to 
comment  further  on  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  answer  which  he  gave  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, is  just  a  little  bit  premature. 

Tentatively,  I  think  we  hope  to  bring 
one  bill  to  the  floor  which  contains  the 
whole  section   uiider   an   open   rule  so 
that  we  may  have  gone  that  far  through 
title   I,   part    1.    and   halfway    through 
part  2,  until  the  rest  of  them  are  fin- 
ished. To  answer  this  question,  you  had 
better  have  another  few  weeks  I  think. 
Mr.  REES.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  last 
question  and  that  is  in  respect  to  title  II. 
There  is  some  confusion  because  we  go 
from  a  1-year  budget  Into  a  semipro- 
graming  budget  of  5  years.  We  have  dis- 
cussed, at  times  informally,  the  possibil- 
ity of  creating  a  legislative  budget  bu- 
reau or  a  congressional  budget  bureau 
that  could  act  as  our  overseer  on  the 
budget,  such  as  we  have  in  the  State  of 
Calffornia,  so  that  all  Members  could 
have  a  specific  report,  let  us  say,  several 
months    after    the    President's    budget 
comes  out,  so  that  we  would  have  our 
own  viewpoint  to  look  at.  Right  now  the 
only   thing   we   have   available  is   the 


budget  from  the  executive  branch.  Is  the 
committee  discussing  this  possibility  of 
a  legislative  budget  bureau? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  committee  is  very 
deeply  involved  right  now  in  this  very 
specific  subject.  I  see  my  good  fnend 
from  California  smiling.  We  are,  in  fact, 
involved  in  that  question.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  we  spent  all  the  time  at  our 
last  meeting  practically  bogged  down  on 
a  variety  of  approaches  on  this  very  sub- 

jcct 

On  this  business  of  the  budget,  I  point 
out  that  we  have  with  us  this  evening, 
and  I  appreciate  his  being  present,  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  Many  years  ago.  before 
many  of  us  were  in  the  House,  he  was  in- 
terested in  a  different  approach  to  the 
legislative  budget.  He  coauthored,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  I  believe,  some  proposals  for 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget.  We 
are  digging  into  those  right  now.  We 
have  not  made  a  firm  decision,  but  this 
is  a  very  vital  and  important  area  if  we 
are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  the 
information  available  to  Members  and 
we  will  have  to  work  to  make  it  as  knowl- 
edgeable as  possible. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  commend  the  Rules 
Committee  for  the  work  they  are  doing. 
I  join  mv  colleagues  on  the  other  side. 
Those  of  us  not  on  the  Rules  Committee 
have  been  willing  and  able  to  offer  any 
expertise  we  may  have  acquired  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years  in  working  at  congres- 
sional reform. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  made  a  great  contribution, 
he  and  those  who  joined  with  him,  on 
one  of  the  bills  we  are  now  considering. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  . 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  have  only  a  brief 
comment  to  make.  I  think  we  are  aU 
grateful  for  this  special  order  and  the 
work  that  the  Rules  Committee  is  doing. 
However,  unlike  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  would  say  I  consider 
not  patience,  but  impatience,  a  virtue  on 
this  particular  subject,  because  it  is  a 
subject  that  has  dragged  on  for  a  long 
time.  I  realize  the  Rules  Committee  has 
been  particularly  active  lately,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  carp  about  what  should  have 
hanpened  last  year  or  the  year  before. 
I  think  there  is  very  good  reason  for 
haste  at  this  point,  since  we  are  already 
more  than  halfway  through  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

I  notice  that  this  particular  subject 
tends  to  get  bogged  down  in  politics, 
particularly  when  a  congressional  elec- 
tion is  imminent.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
an  important  enough  subject  so  we 
ought  to  try  to  decide  it  at  a  time  when 
a  congressional  election  is  not  imminent, 
and  ti-y  to  keep  this  from  becoming  the 
political  issue  it  inevitably  becomes  if 
nothing  has  been  done. 

I  am  well  aware  it  has  been  said  fre- 
quently there  is  no  constituency  for  con- 
gressional reorganization.  We  thought 
there  was  not  a  very  great  constituency 
for  tax  reform  either,  and  yet  the  time 
came  when  the  pressure  built  up  in  this 
country  to  the  point  where  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  to  move  with 


some  alacrity  and  under  great  pressure 
to  bring  out  a  tax  reform  bill.  That  bill 
is  coming  to  the  House  under  a  closed 
rule  and,  therefore,  required  much 
greater  care  than  might  be  necessary  for 
a  measure,  like  congrcs-sional  reorgani- 
zation, coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  an  open  rule. 

I  trust  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  face  up  to  the  issue  of  congressional 
reorganization  this  year,  if  possible,  and 
I  am  particulariy  pleased  to  have  heard 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  I  Mr.  Smith)    about  his  views  of 
how  extensive  the  hearings  would  have 
to  be.  There  is  an  impatient  constituency 
here  in  the  House  for  congressional  re- 
organization, and  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  this  on  the  record.  Nobody   enjoys 
impatience:  it  exacerbates  our  disposi- 
tions and  makes  it  difficult  to  be  objec- 
tive and  consti-uctive.  We  would  like  to 
have  something  to  sink  our  teeth  into.  I 
have  great  confidence  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  serious  in  its  intentions,  but  many 
younger  Congressmen  are  impatient.  I  do 
not  think  that  impatience  is  necessarily 
a  bad  thing  under  tlie  circumstances. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  my  colleague.  Let  me 
again  assure  him  this  is  not  a  job  any 
of  us  particularly  relished  in  the  begin- 
ning There  is  a  great  deal  of  sincerity 
on  tile  part  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
try  to  do  a  job.  We  are  trying  to  do  our 
very  best.  I  can  understand  oui-  colleague 
being  concerned. 

Since  our  committee  was  set  up,  I  think 
we  have  missed  only  three  or  four  meet- 
ings and  these  were  because  of  impossible 
situations.  We  would  like  to  get  through 
with  it.  I  would  like  to  finish  it  next 
week.  Yet,  we  recognize  if  we  are  going 
to  have  to  come  to  the  floor  and  defend 
what  we  have  done  and  be  knowledge- 
able enough  to  talk  about  it  on  the  floor 
and  give  reasons  for  our  action,  it  just 
requires  some  time.  I  would  hope  we 
could  finish  it  this  year. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemp.n 
from  Elinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee  on 
their  initiative  and  diligence  in  review  ing 
this  whole  subject  of  congressional  re- 
organization. I  am  very  encouraged  by 
the  report  which  we  have  received  here 
this  evening. 

As  I  understand  it  from  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman,  the  congressional  re- 
organization bill  passed  by  the  other 
bodj-  is  being  used  as  a  sort  of  pattern, 
and  the  main  parts  of  that  bUl  are  bein? 
considered  actively  by  the  members  ol 
the  subcommittee.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Wherever  possible  we  are  using  identical 
language  in  particular  sections  of  that 
bill  and  particularly  in  those  portions 
contained  in  that  bill  concerning  the 
other  body,  because  again,  as  we  get  into 
the  actions  passed  on  by  the  other  body, 
we  are  going  to  leave  up  to  them  such 
additions  as  they  are  wiUing  to  add.  but 
we  are  dealing  exclusively  with  the  prob- 
lems in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
leaving  up  to  them,  once  we  get  a  bill 
over  to  them,  the  job  of  adding  to  it 
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like  arrangements  that  will  fit  their  own 
problems,  because  as  much  as  s<Hne  of 
us  might  like  to  do  something  about  par- 
ticular rules  in  the  other  body — which  I 
will  not  mention — we  are  going  to  leave 
that  up  to  them. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  understand  that,  and 
that  might  apply  also  to  such  things  as 
televising  House  sessions  and  House 
committee  meetings,  a  subject  in  which 
I  have  been  very  interested,  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  a  greatly  expanded  auto- 
mated data  processing  capability  (ADP) 
for  the  Congress, 

To  encourage  diligence  in  the  pro- 
ductive work  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
might  point  out  that  there  are  other 
measures  pending  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  additional  ADP 
support  for  the  Congress,  which  it  seems 
to  me  can  be  completely  answered  only 
through  the  adoption  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  meas- 
ure pending  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
before  the  Rules  Committees  emanating 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eratiorrs  dealing  with  automatic  data 
processing  and  another  bill  is  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. It  seems  to  me  then  that  this 
subject  when  recommended  by  the 
special  subcommittee  and  acted  upon 
by  the  House  will  resolve  this  issue,  which 
is  one  we  have  to  resolve  promptly  in 
order  to  improve  our  own  capacity  to 
perform  our  legislative  work. 

I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
special  order  the  gentleman  is  taking 
and  for  the  encouraging  report  he  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
contributed  here. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
express  pleasure  at  the  action  being 
taken  by  the  subcommitee  and  for  this 
special  order. 

Certainly  we  are  living  iii  a  time  when 
people  are  questioning  the  credibility  of 
their  institutions  and  their  ability  to 
change  themselves.  I  think  recently  we 
have  shown,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, that  Congress  itself  can  take  the 
reins  and  bring  forth  a  tax  reform  bill.  I 
certainly  hope  we  can  do  the  same  with 
the  congressional  reform  bill,  based  on 
the  joint  stud>'  and  effort  that  is  being 
done. 

Under  pressure  we  have  shown  we  can 
act  and  bring  forth  a  bill. 

I  would  like  specifically  to  ask  if  this 
bill  will  also  deal  with  the  action  in  the 
Chamber  itself,  and  electronic  voting 
specifically,  and  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mittee is  dealing  with  that. 

At  the  present  time,  of  course,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  is  another  com- 
mittee of  the  House — in  tills  case  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration — 
which  is  dealing  specifically  with  the 
problem  of  some  type  of  electronic  vot- 
ing, some  type  of  automatic  voting, 
some  type  of  fast  read-out  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  in  rollcalls  and  a  variety  of 
things. 
To  the  extent  that  would  involve  a 


change  in  arrangements  in  a  change  in 
procedures  and  would  require  an  amend- 
ment to  our  rules,  or  require,  let  us  say, 
the  creation  of  an  oversight  committee 
for  something  of  this  kind,  then  to  that 
extent  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  take 
that  under  consideration.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  doing  the  basic  research. 
It  is  my  understanding  we  are  interested 
enough  in  what  they  are  doing  to  try 
to  keep  up  with  it.  They  are  making 
progress.  They  are  viewing  a  number  of 
programs.  They  are  approaching  the 
problem  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
I  would  hope  something  could  be  done. 
This  is  an  area  which  desperately  needs 
renovation. 

Perhaps  someone  who  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  could  work 
with  that  committee,  so  that  the  recom- 
mendations could  be  tied  together,  again 
to  move  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  comment.  I  agree  this  is  an  area 
we  certainly  hope  we  can  improve.  We 
want  to  come  up  with  some  answers  on 
this  quickly. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding  a  second  time. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  timing  in  re- 
gard to  this  problem  whicli  I  believe 
should  be  explored  a  little  bit  during 
this  special  order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLE  >  referred  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  Members,  and  particularly  the 
younger  Members  of  the  body,  who  are 
impatient  about  this  matter.  We  also 
have  our  public  image  to  be  concerned 
about.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  us  to  re- 
form our  procedures,  and  to  do  so  with 
reasonable  dispatch. 

On  the  timing,  I  believe  the  time 
schedule  tlie  gentleman  has  suggested  is 
certainly  reasonable  enough.  I  wonder 
if  he  lias  taken  into  account  the  fact 
that  after  the  Senate  passed  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  after  3  weeks 
of  debate,  in  Marcli  of  1967.  then  it 
came  over  here  and  it  was  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  there  it 
sat  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it 
died  there. 

Has  the  gentleman  given  any  thought 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  if  this  bill 
passes  the  House  and  goes  to  the  Senate? 
They  need  sit  on  it  for  less  than  a  year 
under  the  time  schedule  mentioned.  Has 
there  been  any  liaison  with  the  Senate  to 
see  if  they  will  forgive  us  for  our  tres- 
passes, if  they  were  indeed  trespasses, 
and  not  repeat  the  dire  deed  which  was 
done  to  their  bill? 

Has  the  gentleman  given  any  thought 
to  that?  Are  negotiations  underway  with 
that  august  body? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  not  say  we  have 
ignored  it.  I  will  have  to  admit  that  as 
far  as  any  direct  liaison  with  tlie  other 
body  on  this  matter  is  concerned  we  are 
not  maintaining  any  particular  liaison  on 
it. 

I  recognize  this  as  a  problem.  I  rec- 
ognize it  as  a  hurdle.  I  recognize  that 
they  may  say.  "Well,  we  sent  you  a  bill 
a  year  or  two  ago  and  you  let  it  die. " 
Of  course,  if  they  want  to  react  that 


way  I  am  not  sure  there  is  anything  we 
oould  do  about  that. 

Frankly,  I  recognize  the  problem  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  As  I  said 
earlier,  if  we  oould  move  this  faster  and 
if  we  could  get  this  bill  through  this  fall 
the  gentleman  from  California  would  be 
most  happy  to  be  relieved  of  what  frankly 
is  quite  an  obligation  and  responsibility 
at  the  present  time.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league from  California  agrees  with  me. 
Again,  we  are  tiTing  to  do  a  good  job. 
Perhaps  we  are  being  too  finicky  about 
what  we  come  out  with.  We  have  tried 
to  project  a  reasonable  schedule. 

Frankly,  I  would  think  we  would  be 
overly  optimistic  and  giving  an  unfair 
picture,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  if 
we  told  the  Members  it  would  get  to  them 
sooner.  I  do  recognize  some  problems. 

The  very  discussion  we  have  had  today 
has  raised  points  in  my  own  mind  we 
might  want  to  consider  further.  It  may 
be  appropriate  before  too  long  we  might 
want  to  make  contact  with  the  other 
body  and  to  discuss  some  possibilities. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  delighted  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
has  taken  this  time  to  apprise  us  of  the 
work  of  tlie  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House.  I 
would  add  my  voice  to  those  raised 
earlier  in  this  special  order  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  to  surely 
urge  his  subcommittee  to  proceed  with  all 
deliberate  speed  on  this  matter. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will.  He  can 
be  assured  of  the  support  of  a  great 
many  Members  of  this  body,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  for  his  efforts 
up  to  the  point  where  a  bill  is  brought 
out  and  surely  for  enthusiastic  support 
for  any  comprehensive  measure  coming 
from  his  committee  when  it  is  brought  to 
this  House  for  debate.  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman  will  proceed  knowing  that  he 
has  the  very  strong  and  enthusiastic 
backing  of  a  large  number  of  jDeople  in  a 
bipartisan  sense  who  are  interested  ver>' 
deeply  in  this  question  of  congressional 
reorganization  and  reform. 

Mr.  SISK.  Thank  you.  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  might  add  there 
that  we  are  certainly  considering  this  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  I  might  say — and  I 
believe  my  good  friend  from  California 
<Mr.  Smith  »  will  agree  with  this — that 
there  are  no  partisan  politics  entering 
into  our  discussions.  We  are  not  just  ac- 
cepting something  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment but  are  working  it  out.  I  am  hope- 
ful, and  I  personally  feel  that  we  will 
bring  a  bill  out  in  which  there  is  no 
partisan  politics  entering  into  it,  as  far 
as  our  subcommittee  is  concerned. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  California  i  Mr.  Smith  i  if  he  wishes 
to  make  any  further  comment  along  that 
line. 

If  tliere  is  nothing  else,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  no  questions  by  anyone,  I  will  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   iMr.  Siski    on 
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the  outstanding  work  he  is  doing  on  be- 
half of  congressional  reform.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  I  have  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress  to  represent  the  First  District 
of  Iowa.  The  concept  of  congressional 
reform  has  in  the  past  had  considerable 
verbal  support,  but  no  concrete  efforts 
were  to  be  seen.  In  this  respect,  the  gen- 
tleman's report  today,  is  very  encour- 
aging, and,  I  commend  him. 

It  was  somewhat  disappointing  to  learn 
that  the  committee  does  not  plan  to  bring 
out  their  bill  until  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion. I  would  hope  the  gentleman  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cleveland),  that  we 
deal  with  reform  title  by  title  in  order 
to  speed  up  action  on  this  problem.  The 
world  in  which  we  live  moves  too  fast, 
and  its  problems  are  too  complex  for  the 
rickety  congressional  machinery  which 
we  now  have. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  tMr. 
SisK)  and  the  members  of  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  their  report  to  the  House  on  con- 
gressional reform. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
given  the  House  a  clean  picture  of  the 
intensive  work  underway  in  the  sub- 
committee. The  commitment  expressed 
duriiig  the  discussion  to  bring  a  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  which  contains 
substantive  reforming  and  to  further 
urge  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  bring 
a  bill  to  the  floor  imder  an  open  rule 
is  one  I  applaud. 

The  91st  Congress  should  not  adjourn 
without  action  by  the  House  on  the  mat- 
ter of  congressional  reform.  The  past  4 
years  have  seen  much  time,  money,  and 
energy  expended  on  behalf  of  legislation 
to  bring  about  much  needed  meaningful 
reform.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  sincere 
and  dedicated  efforts  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the 
recommendations  as  presented,  to  the 
hearings,  and  to  House  action  early  next 
session. 

The  need  for  reform  remains  a  priority 
subject  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  await  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  many  members  who  have  labored 
so  hard  on  this  whole  matter. 

I  appreciate  the  report  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Sisk)  and  his 
expressed  desire  to  make  a  realistic  con- 
tribution to  modernizing  the  Congress 
so  that  it  can  serve  more  effectively  as 
the  representative  of  the  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  Honorable  B.  P. 
Sisk,  for  taking  the  time  today  to  explain 
to  us  the  progress  of  the  legislative  re- 
organization bills  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  am  pleased  by  his  indications  as 
to  what  the  finial  legislation  will  look 
like  and  hope  that  the  timetable  will 
be  kept. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  his  frank  progress  re- 
port on  the  legislative  reorganization  bill 
now  being  considered  by  the  House  Rules 


Subcommittee  on  Reorganization.  I  ap- 
preciate that  committee's  public  com- 
mitment to  report  out  a  bill  which,  as  a 
minimum,  will  be  no  weaker  than  either 
the  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  during  the 
90th  Congress  or  the  almost  identical 
bill  now  awaiting  Senate  floor  action.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have 
been  promised  an  open  rule  for  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  on  the  House  floor. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  in  the 
90th  Congress,  I  am  encouraged  by  all 
these  revelations  of  positive  committee 
work  on  this  urgently  needed  piece  of 
legislation.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to 
be  called  an  'obsolete,  inefficient,  rub- 
berstamp  Congress."  Before  we  can  ef- 
fectively upgrade,  change,  and  stream- 
line the  Federal  programs  we  create,  we 
flrst  need  to  modernize  the  system  which 
enables  us  to  make  these  decisions. 

We  raise  our  voices  in  anger  over  ex- 
cessive, wasteful.  Government  spending— 
yet  we  do  not  have  adequate  staff  per- 
sonnel or  information  resources  to  main- 
tain a  fiscal  check  on  the  executive 
branch.  We  talk  about  honesty,  openness, 
and  information  disclosure— yet  we  con- 
tinue to  have  closed  committee  sessions 
and  unrecorded  crucial  votes.  Each  mem- 
ber has  to  make  critical,  daily  decisions 
on  legislation  that  will  affect  millions  of 
Americans — yet  we  have  not  modernized 
our  data  systems  to  provide  us  with  cur- 
rent, analytical  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  now  is 
the  time  to  act  on  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Calif orma  (Mr. 
Sisk)  has  stated  that  he  expects  his 
committee  to  report  this  bill  early  in  the 
next  session.  If  that  is  the  earhest  pos- 
sible date,  I  would  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee consider  reporting  this  bill  by 
title  so  that  we  can  put  into  law  these 
various  changes  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  want  to  again  thank  my  colleague  for 
talking  with  us  on  the  floor  today,  and 
urge  his  committee  to  meet,  or  beat,  the 
timetable  they  have  put  before  us  today. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREEZE  ON  BOLLING-ANACOSTIA 
LAND  HALTS  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA HOUSING  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  signed  by  Mayor-Com- 
missioner Walter  Washington  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  Chairman  Gil- 
bert Hahn,  Jr.,  expressing  their  support 
for  an  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  to  the 
militaiy  constraction  authorization  bill 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor  tomorrow.  My 
amendment  would  delete  an  amendment 
added  by  the  Anned  Services  Committee 


which  would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  declaring  any  part  of  the 
land  in  the  Bolling-Anacostia  military 
complex  excess  to  military  needs  before 
December  31,  1975.  Present  law  prohibits 
such  a  declaration  before  December  31. 
1970,  and  my  amendment  would  allow 
the  prohibition  to  expire  at  that  time. 

In  their  letter.  Mayor  Washington  and 
Chairman  Hahn  emphasize  that — 

Wer"  It  possible  lo  make  use  ol  the  416- 
acre  BoUIng  Fleld-Anacostla  complex  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  excellent  plan  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  dwellings  which  could 
be  made  available  for  an  estimated  20.000 
people  would  go  far  to  relieve  the  very  great 
pressure  In  the  District  for  better  housing. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ten- 
tative plans  for  use  of  the  land  at  Boll- 
ing-Anacostia. These  plans  are  discussed 
at  pages  1264  m  1266  of  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  hearings  in  the 
course  of  testimony  on  June  19.  1969.  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
stallations and  Logistics  Barry  J.  Shil- 
lito  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretai-y  Ed- 
ward J.  Sheridan. 

I  include  the  letter  of  Mayor  Washing- 
ton and  Chairman  Hahn  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  along  with  the  discussion 
of  Bolling-Anacostia  which  appears  in 
the  militarj'  construction  hearings: 
Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Washington,  DC.  Angust  4, 1969. 
The  Honorable  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Revss:  We  In  the  District  Gov- 
ernment welcome  the  effort  to  have  deleted 
from  the  Militarv  Construction  Authorization 
Bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  the  provision  which 
would  extend  until  December  31.  1975  the 
requirement  of  present  ^w  that  the  Boiling 
Pield-Anacostla  complex  be  retained  in  the 
military  inventory. 

As  you  so  fully  appreciate,  the  District  of 
Columbia  urgently  needs  space  for  housing 
its  people,  all  too  many  of  whom  .ire  forced 
to  give  in  substandard  dwellings  because 
nothing  better  can  be  made  available  to 
them.  Were  it  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
416-acre  Boiling  Field-Anacostia  complex  in 
accordance  with  the  excellent  plan  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  dwellings  which  could 
be  made  available  for  an  estimated  20.000 
people  would  go  far  to  relieve  the  very  great 
pressure  in  the  District  for  better  hotising. 
And  the  use  of  the  area  for  such  a  purpose 
would  have  another  beneficial  effect.  As  part 
of  the  'new  town'  envisaged  by  the  plan, 
stores  and  shops  would  be  provided  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  this  in  turn 
would  provide  additional  employment  and 
revenue.  In  short,  the  removal  of  the  present 
limiUtlon  on  the  use  of  the  Boiling  Field- 
Anacostia  complex  would  operate  to  change 
it  from  a  relatively  sterile,  unproductive  area 
to  one  which  provides  better  housing  for 
thousands  of  District  residents,  more  em- 
ployment, more  schools,  more  recreational 
facilities,  and,  as  a  welcome  incident,  more 
revenue,  both  by  reason  of  the  land's  being 
restored  to  the  tax  rolls,  and  by  reason  of  the 
sales  and  Income  taxes  which  would  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  stores  and  shops. 
We  in  the  District  Government  see.  and 
have  always  seen,  a  great  many  advantages  to 
the  District  and  its  people  were  it  possible  to 
make  use  of  the  Boiling  Field-Anacostia 
complex  in  accordance  with  the  NCPC  plan. 
We  can  only  express  the  heartfelt  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  be  successful  in  your 
effort  to  amend  the  military  Authorization 
Construction  Bill  so  a«  to  delete  therefrom 
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a  provlalon  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  Mr.  SwEiiroAN.  No.  We  notifled  the  Bureau  to  the  lead  in  our  atmosphere.  Porty- 

the  u»e  of  this  property  in  a  way  that  would  that  present  planning  has  reached  the  stage  jjyg  percent  of  all  lead  in  gasoline  by 

be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Boiling  and  weieht  ends  UD  In  the  atmosphere 

District  of  Columbia.  Anacostla  where  we  feel  that  we  need  more  J°^       a        ^  ,,    ^-         ,-.   „*   „i     A^~'i«i„ 

Sincerely  yours.  than  what  has  previously  been  decided  by  The   Air  Pollution   Control   Adminls- 

Walter  E.  Washington.  the  previous  Bureau,  and  this  Bureau  is  look-  tration  forecasts  the  continued  upward 

Commissioner.  ing  into  it  too.  There  have  been  no  com-  surge  in  the  lead  content  of  our  air  at 

Gilbert  Hahn.  Jr..  mitments  made.  an   annual   rate   of   approximately  41/2 

Chairman.  District  of  Columbia  CouTicil.  The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  not  going  percent    In  terms  of  the  next  4  years, 

to  interpose  any  objection   to  your  using  ^j^^g  means  38  million  more  pounds  of 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  these  two  complexes  for  the  military.  ,       .  nolhition 

will  get   to  the  question  on  page   14  where  Mr.  Sheridan.  We  understand  that  com-  ^^''"  puiiuuiu    . 

they  are  talking  about  Involuntary  loss  by  pleiely.  sir.  Lead  pollution  level  from  automobiles.  1968- 

encroachment  of  the  question  of  the  Ana-  The  Chairman.  But  we  are  not  going  to  72.  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration— 

costla-BolUng  Air  Field  complex  and  it«  use  have  It  for  any  social  concoctions  of  some  Total  emissions  nationwide 

of  general   aviation.   Instead  of  some    other  idiots   around   Washington   here   who   want  [In  millions  of  pounds  per  year] 

purposes,   that  they  put  a  lot  of  fill  dirt  in  to  take  this  property  from  the  military.  jggg       _                       ...                     199 

there   for.    and    obstruct    what   runways   we  Mr.  Sheridan.  We  know  the  position  of  the      jggg   "'   "' '"" I  208 

had  out  there,  especially  In  view  of  the  en-  committee  very  clearly.                                               j„„   '_'"_'               '_ " II'"     217 

croachment  coming  from  the  air  as  weU  as  The  Chairman.  They  want  to  try  out  these  jg„j                          III'II                                 227 

by  land  and  by  sea.  experiments.  But  this  land  is  valuable.                1972     I"I I   237 

The  Chairman.  Why  dont  we  talk  about  Mr.  Sheridan.  Yes:  it  is  very  valuable.                                                                             

that  now?  What  kind  of  plans  have  you  got  The  Chairman.  It  Is  owned  by  the  military.  The    effects    of    lead    poisoning    have 

over  there?  so  let's  use  it,  Mr.  Secretary.  j^een  well  known  for  many  years.  Lead 

Secretary  SniLLrro.  We  have  several  plans  Secretary  Shillito.  We  agree  with  you.  Mr.  pojsoning  can  attack  the  central  nerv- 

afoot,    Mr.    Chairman    on    this^  We   are   at-  Chairman  system,    peripheral    nerves,    smooth 

tempting  to  synchronize  now  the  Navy  plan-  The  Chairman.  Dr.  Hall   is  trying  to  get  /        onH     rpnrndnrtivp    oreans      a<; 

ning  and  the  Air  Force  planning  that  went  over  to  you.  the  committee  has  asked  you  muscles,    and    reprooucin  e    organs,    as 

on                                    f           o  ^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^p  ^  master  plan.  well  as  cause  blood  disorders,  coronaiy 

We  are  bringing  these  things  together  into  Mr.  Sheridan.  We  are  working  on  that.  and    chronic    kidney    disease,    and    lung 

a   total"  defense   plan.   We  have   had  some  The  Chairman.  Get  that  plan  to  us.  and  damage.  This  is  amply  demonstrated  by 

constralnis   placed   on    us    recently   by   the  see  if  we  can't  help  you.  the    fact    that    Tetraethyl    Lead    Corp.. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  Do  you  want  to  elab-  Mr.  Sheridan.  Yes.  major   producer  of  lead   in   the   United 

orate  on  this.  Mr    Sheridan^  The  Chairman.  You  take  this  project  that  ,         ^^^q^.  been  forced  to  go  out 

Mr    SHERIDAN.  Yes.  sir    As  the  chairman  General  Carroll  wanted.  Why  can't  we  put  °5^^ff  ■  J^p"",^.  seTral  tTmes  as  a  result  of 

knows   there  are  920  acres  there  in  the  Boll-  something  along  the  line  of  DIA  over  there?  Of  business  seveial  times  as  a  result  Ol 

lne-\naco6tia  site    and  we  originally  pro-  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  DIA  building  Is  a  high-  successful  lawsuits  by  former  employees 

posed  to  access  420  acres.  rise   building   and   the   north   end   of   the  whose  health  was  permanently  impaired 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  that  out   of  Bollings-Anacostla   site   is   poorly   adaptable  tlirough  exposure  to  lead.  Yet  the  danger 

your  system.  ^°  *  building  of  this  kind,  because  of  the  f^om  lead  for  a  majority  of  the  popula- 

Mr.  Sherid.an.  The  committee  took  care  of  soil   condition.   That  DIA  building   now   is  ^^j^  comes  not  from  individual  contacts. 

'r.e  CH.RM.N  00  ahead  Ke^n^or^h^'n^^Jf^n^ria'^nS  rgo°up  but  from  cumulative  exposures  to  lead: 

Mr  Iheridan  N^w  we  have  looked  into  the  33  or  $10  million  more.  It  Is  a  cosf  problem';  forlead  particles  build  up  in  the  body, 

situation  at  Boiling  and  Anacostla  since,  and  The   Chadiman.   You  cant   build  a  two-  Despite   this,   there   are   currently   no 

we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  house  without  putting  pilings  under  State  or  Federal  air  quality  standards  for 

planning  on   keeping  the  Air   Force  on  the  it  in  some  parts  of  the  city.  lead  in  the  United  States  although  the 

old  Boiling  tract  is  too  tight  and  inefficient  Mr.  Sheridan.  Yes.  sir:  that  is  right.  y^jj.  pollution  Control  Administration  last 

and  they  need  additional  land.  The  Chahiman.  You  put  pilings  under  all  ^^.^^j^  ordered  oil  companies  to  provide  it 

We  are  investigating  with  the  Navy,  what  big  buildings  when  you  get  down  close  to  ^..^^  ^^^^  ^^  additives  in  fuel.  The  Soviet 

f '  n'tb/r  "than'  the'  SdenLT hTcoTte^i  ^.  SHERmAN.  That  is  right.  Union  is  already  regulating  the  lead  con- 

The°^rmanen'^t  lllZt^Z^'^f  ovTZT^                         _^ tent  of  gasoline^  and  the  panel  on  elec- 

the  Navv  photographic  building.  tncally  powered  vehicles  recommended 

The  Chairman.  Haven't  you  decided  to  use  LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  A  in  1967  that  standards  for  the  lead  con- 
some  of  Anacostla  for  general  aviation?  HEALTH    WARNING   ON    ALL    AD-  tent  in  gasoline  be  immediately  estab- 

Mr.  SHERIDAN.  No.  sir;  that  decision  hasn't  VERTISING  FOR  GASOLINE  CON-  Ushed.  A  scientific  task  force  on  environ- 

been  made  yet.                                ,     v  h     t  TAINING  LEAD  mental  problems  in  Sweden  has  recom- 

vefy'^e^^'o'Lirth'oTgh"  t\  pr^^^^  The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.   Under  mended  the  total  banning  of  lead  addi- 

temporary  basis.  previous  order  of  the  House.  the  gentle-  tnes  fiom  gasoline. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  our  agreement,  ^lan  from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  I  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  the  long- 
that  it  would  be  looked  at  on  a  temporary  ^  recognized  for  20  minutes.  term  harmful  effects  of  lead  pollution  re- 
basis.  jyjj.  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker  I  have  main  masked  only  to  be  detected  too  late 

M^'lM^»mAN''''?he^PAA'has  to  take  the  today  introduced  H.R.  13281.  legislation  to  pr'^vent  serious  damage.  We  may  al- 

fir  t  st^p  oTthat  to  require  a  health  warning  on  all  ad-  ready  be  perilously  close  to  the  threshold 

Secretary   SHiLLrro.   This   discussion   has  vertising  for  gasoline  containing  lead.  of  lead  toxicity  as  a  result  of  environ- 

been  going  on  with  the  PAA.  The  amount  of  lead  in  the  air  over  mental  exposure. 

Mr    Hall.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  Mr.  j^jg^.   York   City   has   almost   tripled   in  The  legislation  I  am  today  introducing 

Chairman,  at  one  time,  since  I  brought  this  ^^^  ^g  years  since  tetraethyl  lead  was  in-  would  require  all  advertising  for  gasoline 

subject  up  the  FAA  was  in  agreement  with  ^    ^ju^ed  as  a  motor  fuel  additive.  Simi-  containing  lead  to  contain  the  warning: 

transferrinK  general  aviation  over  there,  and  "v""^*-     '~         ,.              ^   j  •        ...            ,.•  .           , 

removing  27  percent  of  the  traffic  at  the  Na-  Jar  trends  have  been  noted  in  other  cities  This  gasoline  contains  lead.  Lead  fumes 

tional  Airport.  Somebody   at  a  higher  level  and  in  increasing  atmospheric  lead  con-  are   poisonous.    Prolonged    expoiure    can    be 

than  the  PAA  or  the  DOD  put  the  kibosh  on  tamination  even  in  such   remote  loca-  fatal. 

It  because  they  had  other  plans  out  there,  tions  as  Greenland  and  Antarctica.  r^j^g  j^^jj  would  also  require  the  prom- 

Mr  iTL^we  miem  '^"weii  get  this  out  h^^"^  ^^1"°  contaminated  the  oceans.  ^^^^^^        ^^^    ^f  the  same  health  warn- 

and  t.fk  abo^t  i^Lfre  ^"^'^^^^  waters,  air.  and  food  that  man  ■       j.^^,    ^^^^^^^  ^           ^^  service  sta- 

The  CHArR.rAN    When  was  all  this  done?  today  bears  a  bod^'  burden  o    lead  far  ,^^^3 

Mr.  SHERIDAN.  That  was  done  by  the  Bu-  above  the  natural  level  01  intaKe^   ine  ^j^.^  pj-Qposal  is  the  second  in  a  three- 

reau  of  the  Budget.  average  lead  concentration  in  the  bodies  ^.^^  package  relating  to  the  elTect  of  auto- 

The  Chairman  When?  of  Americans  today  is  many  times  the  „„;,;,„,  „„o  .^j^  „„n,,»ir,.-.  rin  ThnrsHav  t 

Mr.  SHERIDAN.  Three  years  ago.  level  found  even  a  few  years  ago.  ^^f'^^'  ^"^       ,^H..!r;t?n,T^i  h.n  th^ 

The  CHAIRMAN    I  am  talking  about  this  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  au-  introduced  legislation  that^x^ould  ban  the 

Bureau  of  the  Budget.  tomobiles  in  general  and  the  lead  gas-  manufacture    or    sale    of    automobiles 

Mr  SHERIDAN  This  is  what  we  are  conduct-  ^           internal    combustion    engine    in  powered  by  internal  combustion  engines 

ing  in  the  study  right  row.  nartioular  is  the  No   1  villain  According  after  January   1.   1978.   The   final  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  has  this  Bureau  of  particular  IS  tne  no.  1  villain.  Accoruiiig      '>ii'C     "             ^  .         *     ^ rr,,«.o^o„ 

the  Budget  done?  Have  they  dipped  into  It  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  auto-  which  I  intend  to  introduce  on  Tuesday, 

again?  mobile  is  the  single  largest  contributor  will  call  for  a  tax  incentive  to  oil  com- 
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panics  which  eliminate  lead  from  gaso 

line.  ,  „ 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HR.  13281 
A  bill  to  require  advertising  for  gasoline  that 
contains  lead  to  contain  a  statement  that 
the  gasoline  contains  lead  and  that  inhal- 
ing its  fumes  can  be  fatal  and  to  requ  re 
that  such  statement  be  prominently  dis- 
played where  such  gasoline  is  sold 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall 
be   an   unfair   or   deceptive   act   or   Practice 
within  the  meaning  ol  section  5  of  the  P«l- 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  to  fail  to  display, 
clearly  and  prominently.  ,1)   in  all  advertls 
Ine  of  gasoline  that  contains  lead,  and   (2) 
at  all  places  where  such  gasoline  is  sold  the 
following  statement:    "This  gasoline  contain^ 
lead.  Lead   fumes  are  poisonous.  Prolonged 
exposure  can  be  fatal"  The  statement  re- 
quired to  be  displayed  Pr°m»nently  at  the 
places  where  such  gasoline  is  sold  shall  be 
composed   of   letters   four   inches   high   and 
one-half  inch  thick. 

SEC   2    (a)   This  Act  shall  be  enforced  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  provided  for  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
lb)   The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prevent  any  person 
from  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means,  and 
with    the    same    Jurisdiction,    powers,    and 
duties  as  though  all  applicable  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  were  incorporated  into  and  made  a  part 
of  this  Act;  and  any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
rmmunlties   provided  in   the  Federal  Trade 
commission   Act   as   though   ^he   applicable 
terms   and  provisions   ol   the  Federal   Trade 
Commission  Act  were  incorporated  into  and 
made  a  part  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3  The  first  section  of  this  Act  snaii 
take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEA-LEVEL  PANAMA  CANAL:  PO- 
TENTIAL BIOLOGICAL  CATAS- 
TROPHE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course 
of  a  prolonged  study  of  the  interoceanic 
canal  problem,  one  soon  becomes  ac- 
customed to  new  aspects.  The  latest  one 
concerns  the  danger  of  a  large  scale  ex- 
tinction of  marine  life  as  a  result  of  pro- 
viding a  salt  water  channel  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  in  the  pro- 
posed, so-called.  Panama  Sea  Level 
Canal  Project. 

In  an  illuminating  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1969.  issue  of  BioScience.  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Biological  Science  of  3900  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20016.  Dr.  John  C.  Briggs.  distinguished 
professor  and  chaiiinan  of  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology,  University  of  South 
Florida,  describes  the  dangers  of  the 
proposed  sea  level  construction  project 
at  Panama. 

Dr.  Briggs  concludes  that  6,000  species 
of  the  western  Atlantic  would  migrate 
westward  into  the  eastern  Pacific,  and 
that  4,000  species  of  the  eastern  Pacific 
would  navigate  into  the  western  Atlantic. 


Predicting  a  biological  catastrophe  that 
is  bound  to  have  international  repercus- 
sions, he  asks  why  should  a  sea  level 
canal  be  undertaken  at  all,  and  calls  for 
retention  of  a  fresh  water  barrier  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Such  barrier.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  re- 
tained in  the  construction  contemplated 
in  the  current  oills  in  the  House  and 
Senate  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Panama  Canal  »S.  2228,  H.R.  3792,  and 
H.R.  4031).  It  would  not  be  retained  in 
any  sea  level  project. 

In  the  April  1969  issue  of  BioScience 
were  published  a  reply  by  Col.  John  P. 
Sheffy  to  the  Briggs'  article  and  the 
counter  reply  by  Dr.  Brif  gs.  in  which  the 
latter  calls  upon  the  biologists  of  the  Na- 
tion who  wish  to  support  the  fresh  water 
barrier  concept  to  make  known  their 
views  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Briggs  is  another 
strong  reason  against  the  proposed  sea 
level  undertaking  at  Panama,  the  volume 
of  which  reasons  is  already  overwhelm- 
ing  Because  of  its  fundamental  impor- 
tance I  quote  the  indicated  Biiggs  arti- 
cle and  the  exchange  of  letters  relative 
thereto  as  parts  of  my  remarks  and  com- 
mend  them  for  reading  by  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  others  concerned  with 
the  Isthmian  canal  question. 
THE    Sea-Level    Panama    Canal:    Potential 
Biological  Catastrophe 
I  By  John  C.  Briggs) 
(Note  —The  author  Is  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Z°«l°ey;,  U"'^"" 
slty  of  South  Florida,  Tampa.  Florida  33620. 
This    research    was   supported    by    National 
Science  Foundation  Grant  GB-4330.  Helpful 
suggestions  were  received  from  J.  L.  Simon. 
H     H    DeWitt,   and  T.   L.   Hopkins.) 

While  the  possibility  of  a  sea-level  canal 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  has  been  discussed  for  many  years, 
ite  feasibility  as  an  engineering  project  has 
become  enhanced  as  the  result  of  recent  ex- 
perimental work  with  nuclear  devices  that 
can  be  used  lor  excavation.  It  appears  now 
that  the  undertaking  of  this  project  will  be 
strongly  supported  as  soon  as  the  current 
economic  crisis  in  the  United  States  is  over. 
Until  recentlv,  the  only  facet  of  the  plan  that 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  many  biologists 
was  the  possibilitv  of  radiation  damage.  How- 
ever Rubinoff  (1968)  finally  pointed  out  that 
there  would  be  other  Important  biological 
effects  and  gave  examples  of  disastrous  In- 
vasions that  have  occurred  in  other  places 
as  the  results  of  human  interference. 


THE  NEW   WORLD   LAND  BARRIER 

Tlie  New  World  Land  Barrier,  with  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  forming  its  narrowest 
part  is  a  complete  block  to  the  movement 
of  tropical  marine  species  between  the  West- 
ern Atlantic  and  Eastern  Pacific.  This  state 
of  affairs  has  existed  since  about  the  latest 
Pliocene  or  earliest  Pleistocene  (Simpson. 
1965-  Patterson  and  Pascual,  1963)  so  that, 
at  the  species  level,  the  two  faunas  are  well 
separated.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
1000  distinct  species  of  shore  fishes  now  ex- 
ist on  both  sides  of  Central  America  but, 
aside  from  some  16  circumtropical  species, 
only  about  12  can  be  considered  identical 
(Briggs,  1967). 

This  land  barrier  is  also  effective  for  marine 
invertebrates.  Halg  (1956,  1960)  studied  the 
crab  family  Porcellanldae  in  both  the  West- 
ern Atlantic  and  Eastern  Pacific  and  found 
that  only  about  Tr  of  the  species  were  com- 
mon to  the  two  areas;  de  Laubenfels  (1936) 
found  a  similar  distribution  in  about  11'. 
of  the  sponges  he  studied;  and  Ekman 
(1953),  about  2.5%  for  th*  echinoderms.  It 


seems,  therefore,  that  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  species  in  the  major  groups  of 
marine  animals  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  present  Panama 
canal  has  not  notably  altered  this  relation- 
ship since,  for  most  of  its  length,  it  Is  a  fresh- 
water passage  forming  an  effective  barrier 
for  all  but  a  few  euryhallne  species 

With  regard  to  the  tropical  waters  on  eacn 
side  of  the  isthmus,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  each  area  is  not  supporting  its 
optimum  number  of  species.  Studies  of  ter- 
restrial biotas  have  indicated  that  most  con- 
Unental  habitats  are  ecologically  saturated 
(Elton  1958;  Planka,  1966)  and  that  islands 
demonstrate  an  orderly  relationship  betwreen 
the  area  and  species  ^'versltyt  Mac  Arthur 
and  Wilson,  1967) .  Assuming  the  niches  of 
the  two  marine  areas  are  filled,  achieving 
maximum  species  diversity  invasion  by  add  - 
tional  species  could  alter  the  f  aunal  cornF«^' 
tlon  but  should  not  permanently  Increase 
the  number  of  species. 

REGIONAL    RELATIONSHIP 

The  tropical  shelf  fauna  of  the  world  may 
be  divided  into  four,  distinct  zoogeographic 
regions  the  Indo-West  Pacific,  the  Eastern 
Pacific  the  Western  Atlantic,  and  the  Eastern 
AUant  c  While  the  Indo-West  Pacific  un- 
doXed.y  serves  as  the  primary  evolutionary 
and  distributional  center  •  briggs.  966 )  ^  the 
Western  Atlantic  Region  may  be  said  to  rank 
second  m  importance.  Its  geographic  area  Is 
larger  (Fig.  I).  Its  habitat  diversity  great^er. 
inl  Iti  ffuna  considerably  richer  than  for 
each  of  the  remaining  two  regions.  Since  J  he 
Western  Atlantic  species  are  the  products  of 
Tricher  and  therefore  more  stable  ecosystem^ 
we  may  expect  that  they  would  prove  to  be 
com^tltlvely  superior  to  those  species  that 
are  endemic  to  the  Eastern  Pacific  or  Eastern 

^'au  examination  of  the  faunal  relationships 
between  the  Western  Atlantic  and  the  East- 
ern Atlantic  does  provide  good  circumstantial 
evidence  that  species  from  the  former  are 
comnetltlvely  dominant.  An  impressive  num- 
beXve  maLged  to  traverse  the  open  waters 
of  the  central  Atlantic  (The  M»d-Atlantic 
Birrier)  and  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
eastern  siTe.  For  example,  in  the  shore  fishes 
there  are  about  118  trans-Atlantic  species  but 
only  about  24  of  them  have  apparently  conie 
f^rom  the  Indo-West  Pacific  via  the  Cape  of 
G^  Hope.  The  rest  have  probably  evolved  m 
?he  We^^rn  Atlantic  and  have  successfully 

J^rformed  an  eastward  7>°f '-^«"°^  ^Xn^lc 
^ross  the  ocean.  None  of  the  ti^ns-Atlant  c 
species  belong  to  genera  that  are  typically 
^tern  Atlantic.  Recent  works  on  wm 
African  invertebrate  groups  t-end  to  ^how 
that  an  appreciable  Percentage  of  the  specks 
is  trans-Atlantic  (Briggs.  1967).  It  seems 
ikely  that  the  great  majority  of  these  species 
also  represents  successful  migration  from  the 
Western  Atlantic. 

EFFECT    OF    THE    SUEZ    CANAL 

The  Suez  Canal  is  a  sea-level  Pa^agexhat 
h-is  been  open  since  1869.  but  its  biological 
efflcte  are  not  entirely  comparable  to  those 
llTt  would  occur  as  the  result  of  a  sea  lev-el 
Panama  Canal  for  two  reasons:  first,  tne 
Suez  canal  connects  two  areas  that  are  sep- 
arated by  a  temperatvu-e  barrier,  the  Red 
l^^lng  troplcarwhile  the  Mediterranean 
^•ann-Lmp^rate;  second,  the  Bitter  I^kes 
wW?h  form  part  of  the  Suez  possageway 
have  a  high  salinity  (about  45  0,00)  which 
prevents  migration  by  many  species. 

Despite  the  above  dlfliculUes,  the  limited 
migratory  movements  that  have  taken  place 
through  the  Suez  Canal  do  provide  some  sig- 
nificant information.  At  least  24  ^Pecl^^f 
Red  Sea  fishes  have  Invaded  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Ben-Tuvla.  1966).  '6  species  of  deca- 
pod crustaceans  (Holthuis  and  Gottlieb, 
1958)  and  several  members  of  other  groups 
such  as  the  tunlcates  (Peres,  1958)  mollusks 
(Engle  and  -.-an  Eeken.  1962),  and  stomato- 
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F>od  crufitac«aiLs  (Ingle,  1963).  So  there  \a 
ample  evidence  ot  Intrusion  Into  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  but  there  are  no  reliable  data 
tha-t  Indicate  any  successful  reclproosl  mi- 
gration. Furthermore,  there  are  some  Indica- 
tions that  the  Invaders  from  the  Bed  Sea 
(a  part  of  the  vast  Indo-West  Pacific  Re- 
gion) are  replacing  rather  than  coexisting 
with  certain  native  species.  George  (1966) 
observed  that,  along  the  Lebanese  coast,  the 
Immigrant  fishes  Sphyraena  chrysotaenia, 
Upeneus  moluccensis.  and  Siganus  rivulatus 
may  be  replacing,  respectively,  the  endemic 
Sphyraena  sphyraena.  Mullus  barbatus,  and 
Sarpa  salpa. 

AN   ANCIENT   EVENT 

It  is  now  well  established  that  In  the  past 
one  or  more  seaways  extended  across  Cen- 
tral America  or  nothern  South  America  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  probably 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Tertiary. 
While  these  oceanic  connections  assured  the 
Initial  development  of  an  essentially  com- 
mon marine  fauna  in  the  New  World  trop- 
ics, they  operated  as  an  Important  barrier 
for  terrestrial  animals.  Later,  perhaps  about 
three  caiUion  years  ago.  tectonic  forces  grad- 
ually produced  an  uplift  that  re-established 
the  .  Land  connection  between  the  two 
.contuMjits. 

The  effects  of  the  new  intercontinental 
connection  must  have  been  rapid  and  dra- 
matic. The  fossil  record  of  this  event  is  frag- 
mentary but  considerably  better  for  the 
mammals  than  for  the  other  terrestrial 
groups.  Simpson  (1985)  presented  an  inter- 
esting and  well-documented  history  of  the 
Latin  American  mammal  fauna.  His  findings 
relevant  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Isth- 
mus may  be  summarized  as  follows;  (a)  the 
full  surge  of  intermigratlon  took  place  In 
Pleistocene  times  with  representatives  of  15 
f  .imlUes  of  North  American  mammals  spread- 
ing Into  South  America  and  seven  families 
spreading  in  the  reverse  direction;  (b)  the 
Immediate  effect  was  to  produce  in  both  con- 
tinents, but  particularly  In  South  America, 
a  greatly  enriched  fauna;  (c)  the  main  ml- 
grants  to  the  south  were  deer,  camels,  pec- 
canes,  tapirs,  horses,  mastodons,  cats,  wea- 
sels, raccoons,  bears,  dogs.  mice,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  and  shrews;  (d)  in  South  America, 
the  effect  was  catastrophic  and  resulted  in 
the  extinction  of  the  unique  notougulates, 
Utoptems,  and  marsupial  carnivores;  the 
native  rodents  and  edentates  were  greatly 
reduced;  and  (e)  now.  South  America  has 
returned  to  about  the  same  basic  richness 
of  fauna  as  before  the  Invasion. 

Comparatively,  the  Invasion  of  Central 
and  North  America  by  South  American  mam- 
mals was  not  nearly  so  successful.  The 
three  migrants  that  have  managed  to  sur- 
vive north  of  Mexico — an  opossum,  an  ar- 
madillo, and  a  porcupine — apparently  occupy 
unique  niches.  Simpson  (1965)  noted  that 
when  ecological  vicars  met.  one  or  the  other 
generally  became  extinct.  The  dominant 
species  that  invaded  South  America  were  the 
evolutionary  products  of  the  "World  Conti- 
nent" Including  both  North  America  and  the 
Old  World  (the  Siberian  Land  Bridge  was 
frequently  available). 

CtTTTING    THB    ISTHMUS    BARIUES 

How  effectively  would  a  sea-level  ship 
canal  breach  the  New  World  Land  Barrier? 
The  engineering  problems  have  been  worked 
out  using  scale  models.  Although  the  mean 
sea-level  Is  0.77  feet  higher  on  the  Pacific 
side,  it  would  have  little  effect  compared  to 
the  effect  of  the  difference  In  tidal  ampli- 
tude. The  tidal  range  on  the  Pacific  side  Is 
often  as  great  as  20  feet  while  it  Is  usually 
less  than  a  foot  on  the  opposite  side.  For  an 
open  canal,  it  has  been  caJcuIated  that  the 
tidal  currents  would  attain  a  velocity  of  up 
to  4.5  knots  and  would  change  direction 
every  6  hours  (Meyers  and  SchuJtz.  1949). 
Tide  locks  wouia  probably   be  employed  to 


regulate  the  currents  but  It  seems  apparent 
that  the  vaist  amount  of  fluctuation  and 
mixing  would  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
most  of  the  marine  animals  (as  adults  or  as 
young  stages)  to  migrate  In  either  direction. 

NUMBER    op    AFFECTED    SPECIES 

Data  on  the  number  of  marine  Inverte- 
brate species  that  Inhabit  the  major  parts 
of  the  New  World  tropics  are  not  available. 
The  total  fauna  Is  §o  rich  and  so  many 
groups  are  so  poorly  known  that  it  almost 
defies  analysis.  Voss  and  Voss  (1&65)  re- 
ported 133  species  of  macro-invertebrates 
from  the  shallow  waters  of  Soldier's  Key,  a 
little  Island  (100  by  200  yards)  in  Blscayne 
Bay,  Florida.  The  tiny  meuizoans  comprising 
the  melofauna  of  the  sediments  were  not 
sampled.  Work  in  other  areas  has  shown  that 
the  numbers  of  Individuals  per  square  meter 
In  the  melofauna  are  about  100  times  that 
of  the  macrofauna  (Sanders.  1960).  Al- 
though a  complete  tally  of  species  has  ap- 
parently never  been  made,  there  are  indica- 
tions from  partial  identifications  (Welser, 
1960)  that  the  number  of  species  In  the 
melofauna  Is  at  least  four  or  five  times  great- 
er. For  Soldier's  Key.  if  we  assume  that  the 
melofauna  Is  only  four  times  richer  In  spe- 
cies, we  would  have  a  total  of  655  benthlc 
Invertebrates. 

Ichthyologists  who  have  collected  among 
the  Florida  Keys  would  probably  agree  that 
the  shallow  waters  of  Soldier's  Key  could  be 
expected  to  yield  close  to  50  species  of  fishes. 
Tills  provides  an  admittedly  rough  but  use- 
ful ratio  of  1:13  between  the  numbers  of 
fish  and  invertebrate  species  for  a  small  trop- 
ical locality.  Although  the  fish  fauna  of 
the  western  Caribbean  is  not  yet  well  known, 
the  number  of  shore  species  can  be  approxi- 
mated at  about  600;  this  is  probably  a  low 
estimate  since  we  know  that  more  than 
600  exist  In  Florida  waters  (Briggs.  1958). 
Using  the  1 ;  13  ratio,  the  number  of  marine 
invertebrate  species  for  the  western  Carib- 
bean can  be  estimated  at  about  7800.  Adding 
the  fish  species  gives  a  total  of  about  8400 
marine  animal  species. 

The  tropical  Eastern  Pacific  possesses  a 
less  diversified  fauna  than  the  Western  At- 
lantic. The  Gulf  of  Panama  and  its  adjacent 
waters  Is  probably  Inhabited  by  a  shore  fish 
fauna  of  some  400  species.  Using  the  1:13 
ratio  gives  an  estimate  of  about  5200  species 
for  the  invertebrates  and  a  total  of  about 
5600  marine  animal  species.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  tropical,  shallow-water  animals 
are  very  prolific  and  [xissess  highly  effective 
means  of  dispersal.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  80-85  7o  of  all  tropical,  benthlc  inverte- 
brate species  possess  planktotrophic  pelagic 
larvae  (Thorson,  1966).  Since  the  fishes  are 
relatively  mobile,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  animal  species  under 
discussion  would  be  capable  of  eventually 
migrating  through  a  saltwater  canal. 

Assuming  that  80%  of  the  species  on  each 
side  of  the  Isthmus  would  succeed  In  moving 
through  the  canal,  6720  species  would  migrate 
westward  and  4480  eastward.  However,  since 
we  are  dealing  with  only  rough  approxima- 
tions, it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  simply 
estimate  that  we  would  probably  witness  the 
invasion  of  the  Eastern  Pacific  by  more  than 
6000  species  and  the  Invasion  of  the  Western 
Atlantic  by  more  than  4000  species. 

PREDICTION 

A  logical  prediction  can  be  made  most 
easily  if  the  pertinent  Information  given 
above  is  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  great  majority  of  the  species  on 
either  side  of  the  Isthmus  are  distinct,  at  the 
species  level,  from  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

(2)  The  habitats  on  each  side  of  the 
Isthmus  are  probably  ecologically  saturated 
so  that  maximum  species  diversity  has  been 
achieved 

(3)  The  Western  Atlantic  Region  Includes 
a   much   larger  area,   exhibits  more   habitat 


aiverslty,  and  possesses  a  richer  fauna  than 
the  Eastern  Pacific  or  Eastern  Atlantic 
Regions. 

(4)  Western  Atlantic  species  are  appar- 
ently competitively  dominant  to  those  of 
the  Eastern  Atlantic — a  smaller  region  but 
comparable  in  size  and  habitat  diversity  to 
the  Eastern  Pacific. 

(5)  At  least  some  of  the  dominant  species 
that  have  invaded  the  Mediterranean  via  the 
Suez  Canal  seem  to  be  replacing  the  native 
species. 

(6)  When  the  land  bridge  to  South  Amer- 
ica was  re-established,  the  invasion  of  North 
American  mammals  enriched  the  total  fauna. 
However,  this  effect  was  temporary  since  so 
many  native  South  American  mammals  be- 
came extinct  that  the  number  of  species  soon 
returned  to  about  its  original  level. 

(7)  A  sea-level  canal  would  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  marine  animals  to  migrate 
In  either  direction.  This  would  probably  re- 
sult in  the  Eastern  Pacific  being  invaded  by 
over  6000  species  and  the  Western  Atlantic 
being  invaded  by  over  4000  species. 

For  the  tropical  Eastern  Pacific  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  its  fauna  would  be  temporarily 
enriched  but  that  the  resulting  competition 
would  soon  bring  about  a  widespread  ex- 
tinction among  the  native  species.  The  elim- 
ination of  species  would  continue  until  the 
total  number  In  the  area  returned  to  about 
its  original  level.  The  fact  that  a  large  scale 
extiiiction  would  take  place  seems  inescap- 
able. It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  Ir- 
relevant, to  attempt  a  close  estimate  of  the 
nvimber  of  Eastern  Pacific  species  that  would 
be  lost.  The  Irrevocable  extinction  of  as  few 
as  1000  species  is  about  as  appalling  as  the 
prospect  of  losing  5000  or  more. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  tropical  West- 
ern Atlantic  fauna  would  suffer  far  less.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  species  that  may  be 
ecologically  distinct,  the  level  of  competition 
would  probably  be  sxich  that  the  invaders 
would  not  be  able  to  establish  permanent 
colonies.  Some  dominant,  Indo-West  Pacific 
species  have  been  able  to  cross  the  East 
Pacific  Barrier  and  establish  themselves  In 
the  Eastern  Pacific  (Briggs.  1961 ) ,  It  is  likely 
that  a  few  of  these  forms  would  eventually 
find  their  way  through  a  sea-level  canal.  In 
such  cases,  the  equivalent  Western  Atlantic 
species  would  probably  be  eliminated. 

Man  has  undertaken  major  engineering 
projects  for  most  of  his  civilized  history  and 
the  construction  of  such  necessary  facilities 
as  canals,  dams,  and  harbors  will  continue 
and  expand  as  the  human  population  grows 
larger.  In  this  case,  however,  man  would  re- 
move a  major  zoogeographlc  barrier  that  has 
stood  for  about  three  million  years.  The  dis- 
turbance to  the  local  environment  would  not 
be  nearly  as  important  as  the  migration  into 
the  Eastern  Pacific  of  a  multitude  of  species 
that  would  evidently  be  superior  competi- 
tors. So,  Instead  of  having  only  local  popu- 
lations affected,  the  very  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  wide-ranging  species  is  threat- 
ened. This  poses  a  conservation  problem  of 
an  entirely  new  order  of  magnitude. 

Rubinoff  (1968)  assumed  that  a  sea-level 
canal  would  be  constructed  and  looked  upon 
Its  advent  as  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the 
greatest  biological  experiment  in  man's  his- 
tory. As  I  have  stated  elsewhere  (Briggs, 
1968) ,  this  approach  Is  unfortunate,  for  it 
tends  to  divert  attention  from  a  vital  con- 
servation issue.  The  important  question  is; 
Should  the  sea-level  canal  project  be  under- 
taken at  all?  What  is  the  value  of  a  unique 
species — of  thousands  of  unique  species? 
Currently,  many  countries  are  expending 
considerable  effort  and  funds  In  order  to 
save  i.  relatively  few  endangered  species.  The 
public  should  be  aware  that  international 
negotiations  now  being  carried  on  from  a 
purely  economic  viewpoint  are  likely  to  have 
such  serious  biological  consequences.  Does 
our  generation  have  a  responsibility  to  pos- 
terity In  this  matter? 
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A  biological  catastrophe  of  this  scope  is 
bound  to  have  international  repercussions. 
The  tropical  waters  of  the  Eastern  Pacific 
extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  to  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Included  are  the  coasts 
of  Ecuador,  Colombia.  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala and  Mexico.  WhUe  the  prospect  of 
such' an  enormous  loss  of  unique  species  is 
something  that  the  entire  world  should  be 
aware  of,  these  countries  are  the  ones  that 
will  be  directly  affected  since  their  shore 
faunas   will   probably   be   radically   changed. 

ALTERNATIVE 

Assuming  that  a  better  canal  would  pro- 
vide economic  benefits,  I  suggest  either  an 
improvement  of  the  existing  structure  or  the 
construction  of  a  new  overland  canal  that 
would  still  contain  freshwater  for  most  of  its 
route.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  a  canal  that  could  accommodate 
ships  of  any  size  yet  still  maintain  the  fresh- 
water barrier  that  Is  so  Important.  One  could 
conceive  of  other  alternatives  such  as  a  sea- 
level  canal  provided  with  some  means  of 
killing  the  migrating  animals— possibly  by 
heating  the  water  or  adding  lethal  chemicals. 
However,  such  expedlente  would  be  both 
risky  and  dUtasteful. 
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Unnecessabt  Alarm 
Professor    John    C.    Briggs'    article    IBio- 
Science.  January  1969,  p.  44)  points  out  some 
valid   and   Important   considerations   In- the 
coming  decision  on  whether  to  build  an  Isth- 
mian sea-level   canal.   However,   I  hope   you 
will   bring   to   your   readers'   attention   some 
factors  that  would  tend  to  mitigate  some  of 
the  alarms  Briggs  has  cited. 

Our  engineers  calculate  that  there  will  be 
no  net  fiow  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
through  a  sea-level  canal.  The  approximately 
one  foot  higher  mean  sea-level  of  the  Pacific 
will  make  the  net  flow  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic.  Briggs'  article  indicates  that  biota 
carried  in  this  direction  pose  the  lesser  threat 
in  comparison  with  movements  In  the  oppo- 
site direction.  It  appears  that  only  the  crea- 
tures that  can  swim  against  the  current  will 
be  able  to  make  the  transit  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

Briggs  makes  no  mention  of  the  transfer 
of  marine  life  through  the  existing  lock 
canal  In  Its  54  years  of  operation  there  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  extensive  transfers 
by  three  distinct  means.  First,  swimming  and 
drifting  biota  that  thrive  In  both  salt  and 
fresh  water  readily  pass  through  the  locks 
and  inevltablv  make  their  way  across  Gatun 
and  Mirafiores  Lakes  to  the  opposite  oceans 
Some  have  been  specifically  Identified  as  hav- 
ing followed  this  path.  Second,  barnacles  and 
similar  clinging  organisms  pass  in  both  di- 
rections every  day  on  the  hulls  of  ships. 
Third  and  perhaps  most  important  to  the 
question  of  the  biological  Impact  of  Unking 
the  oceans.  Is  the  dally  transfer  of  fairly 
large  amounts  of  salt  water  In  ships'  ballast 
tanks  This  has  gone  on  for  more  than  a  half 
century.  Lightly  loaded  or  empty  ships  ap- 
proaching the  canal  are  frequently  required 
to  take  on  ballast  water  before  entering  the 
locks  This  Is  to  deepen  their  drafts  to  make 
them  easier  to  handle  while  In  restricted 
canal  channels.  As  a  usual  practice  on  leav- 
ing the  canal  a  few  hours  later  at  the  oppo- 
site ocean,  this  ballast  water  is  discharged  to 
lighten  the  ships  to  save  fuel  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  trip.  Thus,  all  the  small  swimming 
and  drifting  marine  life  that  would  be  found 
in  these  thousands  of  samples  of  sea  water 
taken  year  In  and  year  out  since  1914,  have 
made  the  trip  across  the  Isthmus  In  salt 
water  in  both  directions.  While  a  sea-level. 


salt-water  channel  between  the  oceans  would 
vastly  augment  the  movements  of  marine 
creatures  between  the  oceans,  the  new  avenue 
would  appear  to  offer  previously  denied  pas- 
sage for  only  that  porUon  of  ocean  life  that 
could  not  transit  by  one  or  more  of  the  three 
existing  means. 

Some  segmente  of  the  total  spectra  of  biota 
m  the  two  oceans  have  surely  crossed  the 
isthmus  to  the  opposite  ocean  during  the 
past  half  century  and  conUnue  to  do  so  dally. 
It  follows  that  a  large  portion  of  the  small 
swimming,  drifting,  and  clinging  creatures 
on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus  have  long  been 
exposed  to  inoculations  of  the  same  category 
from  the  opposite  ocean.  To  date,  no  discern- 
ible effects  have  resulted.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  a  sea -level  canal  would 
create  Uttle  or  no  new  threat  to  the  lower 
links  of  the  ocean  food  chain.  New  expos\ires 
would  be  limited  to  the  larger  swimming  and 
drifting  biota.  Thus  the  area  of  danger  of 
harmful  biological  changes  when  the  oceans 
are  Joined  Is  much  less  broad  than  It  first 

appears.  _       .   ^.^    j_ 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Canal  Study 
Commission  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
Is  conducting  an  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
potential  biological  impacts  of  a  sea-level 
canal  It  Is  acknowledged  that  In  the  time 
available  this  study  cannot  reach  final  con- 
clusions, but  It  can  narrow  the  area  of  doubt. 
The  Commission  has  arrargcd  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  bloenvlronmental  studies  for  the 
Commission  to  recommend  in  Its  report  to 
the  President,  should  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  be  recommended.  Such  a  canal 
would  require  12  to  15  years  to  construct, 
and  hence  ample  time  for  biological  research 
would  be  available. 

John  P.  Sheffey, 
Atlantic-Pacific       Interoceanic       Canal 
Study   Commission,   Washington.  DC. 


Briggs'  Reply 
Since  John  P.  Sheffey  kindly  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  February  6th  letter  to  you,  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  his  com- 
ments If  you  decide  to  publish  his  letter, 
I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  also  con- 
sider the  following: 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheffey's  main  concern  was 
that  I  made  no  mention  of  the  transfer  of 
marine  life  that  takes  place  through  the  ex- 
isting canal.  Although  many  organisms  have 
undoubtedly  been  transported  by  clinging  to 
the  hulls  of  ships  or  by  living  in  the  salt- 
water of  ship's  ballast  tanks,  the  lmport.int 
point  is  that  such  transfers  have  not  gen- 
erally resulted  m  successful  colonizations. 
For  this  reason,  marine  biologists  have  not 
been  particularly  interested  In  evaluating 
them. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  error  for  us  to  con- 
clude that,  because  the  present  canal  h.is 
not  served  as  a  successful  migratory  route, 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  new  sea-level  canal 
doing  so.  How  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
an  open  canal,  providing  a  continuous  salt- 
water passage  between  the  oceans,  would 
present  a  far  better  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessful migration?  Many  Red  Sea  animals 
have  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  colonize  the  Mediterranean  despite 
having  to  overcome  formidable  temperature 
and  salinltv  barriers.  Since  a  sea-level  Pan- 
ama canal  "would  conUln  no  such  barriers, 
one  can  only  expect  that  a  huge  number  of 
successful  migrations  would  take  place. 

Considering  that  the  mean  sea-level  of  the 
Pacific  side  Is  0.77  feet  higher  than  the  At- 
lanUc.  a  very  small  net  flow  toward  the 
AUantlc  would  take  place.  However,  the 
gradient  would  be  so  slight— about  0.2  inches 
per  mUe— that  It  would  have  litUe  effect 
compared  to  the  difference  in  tidal  ampli- 
tude The  tidal  currents  would  cause  so  much 
fluctuation  and  mixing  that  It  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  most  marine  animals 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  migrate  in 
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either  direction.  We  must  also  bear  In  mind 
that  many  planktonlc  as  well  as  large  or- 
ganisms have  sufficient  swimming  ability  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  a  slow  net  flow  in  one 
direction.  Finally,  we  should  recognize  that 
many  of  the  benthlc  Invertebrate  species 
will  be  able  to  colonize  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  canal  Itself  and,  by  this  method,  could 
slowly  extend  their  populations  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other. 

I  believe  that  the  only  dependable  means 
by  which  large  scale  migrations  and  subse- 
quent biological  disaster  in  the  tropical 
Eastern  Pacific  can  l>e  prevented  Is  by  the 
Inclusion  of  an  extensive  freshwater  barrier. 
The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  with  Mr.  ShefTey  as  its 
Executive  Director,  has  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  feasibility  of  a  new  canal. 
It  will  make  its  final  report  to  President 
Nixon  In  December,  1970.  Biologists  who  wish 
to  lend  their  support  to  the  freshwater  t>ar- 
rler  concept  should  make  their  views  known 
to  the  Commission  and  to  their  Congress- 
men. 

John  C.  Bsiccs. 
Vniversity  o/  South  Florida,  Tampa. 


THE  RFC  MODEL  SHOULD  BE  USED 
^N  TODAYS  ECONOMY 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day, in  a  1 -minute  speech  I  announced 
plans  to  introduce  legislation  to  reestab- 
lish a  Federal  credit  institution  modeled 
after  the  successful  Rec  oast  ruction 
Finance  Corporation — RFC.  Another 
homeowners  loan  corporation  should  also 
be  considered. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  tremendous  work  of 
this  agency  between  1932  and  1954  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  It  financed 
thousands  of  public  facilities  and  helped 
provide  badly  needed  funds  for  small 
businessmen  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  same  type  of  credit — based  on 
reasonable  interest  rates  and  terms — is 
badly  needed  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  look  at  the  history  and 
the  operations  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  shows  how  it  could 
work  in  today's  economy  to  provide 
credit  for  worthy  projects,  particularly 
for  schools,  parks,  water  and  sewage  fa- 
cilities, and  like  public  luider takings. 

SCOPE  OF  OPERATIONS 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  a  public  lending  agency  with 
unlimited  authority  to  borrow  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  addition  to 
its  loan  authority,  it  subscribed  for,  pur- 
chased, and  traded  in  the  securities  of 
private  business  enterprises:  State  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and.  through  its  subsidiaries,  purchased 
and  sold  mortagages  on  both  residential 
and  income-producing  properties.  Until 
1947.  it  used  its  retained  earnings  to 
extend  various  authorized  programs, 
often  utilizing  income  from  one  program 
to  expand  operations  in  another,  at  the 
discretion  of  its  management.  Thus,  de- 
spite reductions  in  its  original  capital  of 
$500  million,  RFC  disbursed  more  than 
$40  billion  in  direct  loans  during  its  life 
of  succession  and  was  conditionally  com- 
mitted to  disburse  many  billions  more 


under  guarantees  of  loans  and  invest- 
ments made  by  private  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

Its  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  defined  RFC  as  unique  among 
Government  agencies  and  made  it  more 
flexible  than  agencies  operating  under 
traditional  Government  appropriation 
procedures.  Recognizing  this  flexibility. 
Congress  frequently  authorized  advances 
and  allocations  of  RFC  funds  to  other 
Government  agenaies,  subsequently  re- 
imbursing the  Corporation  with  appro- 
priated funds  or  by  authorizing  cancel- 
lation of  the  notes  issued  by  RFC  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  the 
furids.  On  one  occasion,  in  1941  when 
the  public  debt  was  approaching  its 
limit,  RFC  ceased  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  and  issued  its  notes  to  the 
public.  Part  of  these  funds  were  then 
used  to  buy  the  stock  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  means  of  providing  the 
Treasury  with  additional  funds.  Other 
operations  for  the  Federal  Government 
include  RFC's  services  as  fiscal  agent  for 
the  Defense  Production  Administration 
and  its  services  as  a  liquidating  agent  for 
discontinued  Government  agencies  and 
programs. 

Beginning  in  1940,  RFC  organized  a 
group  of  subsidiaries  to  handle  national 
defense  and  war  programs.  These  subsid- 
iaries developed  sources  for.  manufac- 
tured, procured,  stockpiled,  and  sold  a 
long  list  of  strategic  materials  and  com- 
modities: built  and  operated  industrial 
facilities  for  war  production:  collected 
and  salvaged  scrap  materials:  conducted 
preclusive  buying  operations  abroad,  de- 
signed to  handicap  enemy  powers:  made 
subsidy  payments  to  domestic  producers 
and  transporters  of  essential  materials, 
both  to  encourage  production  and  to 
help  control  prices;  provided  insurance 
against  loss  due  to  enemy  action:  and. 
for  a  short  period  after  the  war,  under- 
took to  dispose  of  surplus  war  property. 

These  programs  were  of  types  totally 
imrelated  to  RFC's  normal  financial  ac- 
tivities and,  while  financed  by  the  par- 
ent corporation  with  funds  obtained  from 
the  Treasury,  are  not  included  in  the 
$40  billion  tabulation  of  RFC's  disburse- 
ments since,  as  in  the  case  of  RFC's  al- 
locations to  other  Government  agencies 
and  to  States  for  relief,  Congress  can- 
celed the  notes  issued  by  RFC  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  the 
fimds  so  used. 

Within  the  scope  of  RFC's  "normal" 
lending  operations,  however,  there  was 
a  requirement  that  there  be  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment.  Some  pro- 
grams are  not  recorded  as  generally  sol- 
vent. For  instance,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  amoimts  disbursed  on  loans 
to  mining  enterprises  were  charged  off 
as  losses.  However,  much  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  administering  small 
loans  was  absorbed  in  income  from  large 
loans  and  investments,  and  records  show 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  interest  in- 
come and  other  revenues  exceeded  losses 
and  expenses. 

The  value  of  RFC's  role  in  the  econ- 
omy has  been  questioned  by  those  who 
argue  that,  after  1940,  it  ceased  to  be 
a  countercyclical  device,  its  operations 


being  permitted  to  expand  during  a  pe- 
riod of  inflation.  Nevertheless,  RFC  pro- 
vided innovations  in  lending  operations 
and  filled  notable  gaps  in  the  existing 
credit  structure.  For  instance,  RFC  may 
be  said  to  have  effected  a  permanent 
extension  in  the  term  of  business  loans. 
Traditionally,  commercial  banks  had 
limited  such  loans  to  a  maturity  of  1 
year  or  less.  By  contrast,  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  disbursed  by  RFC  for 
direct  business  loans  from  1934  to  1951 
had  a  maturity  of  5  years  and  over. 
When  RFC  business  loans  declined  as  a 
result  of  its  World  War  II  activities, 
commercial  banks  took  up  the  slack 
and,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  engage 
actively  in  the  extension  of  term  cred- 
its. Similarly,  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  corporation,  other  programs  and 
types  of  lending  operations  were  taken 
over  by  other  financial  institutions,  both 
public  and  private.  RFC  as  a  concept, 
however,  has  not  been  replaced.  No  sin- 
gle type  of  financial  institution,  private 
or  public,  possesses  either  the  flexibility 
or  scope  of  operations  exhibited  by  RFC 
in  its  lending  programs. 

BACKGROUND 

Patteined  on  the  War  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, whose  activities  during  World 
War  I  provided  a  precedent  for  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  private  enterprise,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was 
organized  and  began  operations  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1932,  a  month  after  approval 
of  the  enacting  legislation.  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  extend  aid  to  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  through  the 
medium  of  direct  loans  to  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions. Loans  to  smaller  institutions  were 
emphasized.  The  initial  legislation  also 
provided  for  assistance  to  railroads  in 
the  process  of  construction  and  to  re- 
ceivers of  railroads. 

Originally,  RFC  had  a  life  of  succes- 
sion of  10  years,  with  the  initial  lending 
authority  limited  to  a  2-year  period.  The 
remaining  8-year  period  was  envisioned 
as  necessary  for  any  continuation  of 
the  initial  programs.  The  various  emer- 
gency programs  enacted  in  1933,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  RFC  as  a  funding 
agency  and,  in  June  1934,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  act  permitted  the 
Corporation  to  extend  aid  to  small  busi- 
ness firms.  RFC  was  authorized  to  make 
loans  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  lending  institutions  to  solvent  firms 
unable  to  obtain  credit  through  normal 
channels.  While  the  authorization  of  a 
maximum  maturity  of  5  years,  an  ag- 
gregate amoimt  of  loans  outstanding  of 
S500  million,  and  an  aggregate  amount 
to  one  borrower  of  $500,000  were  rea- 
sonably liberal  provisions,  the  limitation 
with  respect  to  collateral  hampered  the 
volume  of  applications.  The  original  lan- 
guage of  this  provision  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  tlie  secui'ity  offered  must  be 
equal  to  the  principal  of  the  loan.  When 
extended  in  1935,  the  busmess  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  liberalized  to  pi'o- 
vide  that  loans  be  secured  so  as  'reason- 
ably to  assure  repayment."  In  addition, 
the  maximum  maturity  of  loans  was  ex- 
tended to  10  years  and  the  limitation  of 
$500,000  to  any  one  borrower  was 
removed. 
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in  subsequent  years.  RFC's  lending  au-  ished  a.  provided  by  Reorganization  Plan  Agen^V^.^^t^that^  tune,  ^the   rernam^er 

thority  was  extended  and  broadened  to  No.  1  of  1957.  ^^^g  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  prefabricated  housing 

include  authority  to  purchase  the  capital  kpc  nNANcmc-^APiTAL  stock  program  were   also  transferred   to  the 

stock   of    banks,    insurance   companies,  ^he  original  Reconstruction  Finance  jjousing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  As 

agricultural  credit  corporations,  and  na-  corporation    Act    provided    for    capital  ^  result.  RFC's  lending  authority  was  re- 

Uonal  mortgage  associations.  Authority  stock  in  the  amount  of  $500  million^  Sub-  ^^^^^   ^^  ^ggg   milUon  outstanding  on 

was  also  given  to  make  loans  to  agn-  scription  was  made  and  paid  for  by  the  ^^^^^^     investments,    and    commitments 

cultural  improvement  districts,  disaster  secretai-y  of  the  Treasury.  Under  amend-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  June  30.  1947.  and  remained 

victims    public  school  authorities,   and  ^nents  to  the  act  approved  June  25.  1940,  ^^  ^^^^  ^g^^e  until  liquidation  of  the 

to  assist  in  financing  the  construcUon  of  5^75  miiuon  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation, 

public  works.  In  1938  the  business  loan  corporation  was  retired  in  conjunction  borrowings  op  rfc 

provisions  were  broadened  to  permit  the  ^-uh  provi-sions  for  RFC  to  issue  its  notes  foUowing    breakdown    of    RFC  s 

Corporation  to  purchase  the  securities  ^^  the  public.  At  ."letirne.  the  public  ^l^\^,^l^'l°^^^^^^^ 

and  obligations  of  any  business  enter-  j.bt  was  approachmg  its  limit  and   hese  IfJ^l^^^^J^ll^^. 

Prise    and  thus  to  provide  both  credit  amendments  served  to  ease  the  strain  on  life  of  succession . 

and  capital  when  either  or  both  were  not  ^i^g  Treasury  of  RFC's  enlarged  responsi-  ^etes  i-ssued  to  the  Secre- 

available  from  private  sources.  In  addi-  bilities  under  the  National  Defense  Act.  tary  of  t^.e  Treasury      .  $51 .  o46.  850.  4^ 

Uon     the    limitation    on    maturities    of  ^n  additional  $225  million  was  retired     Notes  i.sued  to  the  public  __3^072^ 

loan's  was  removed  altogether  and  au-  yn^er  the  provisions  of  the  amendment              ^^^^^^          54. 419. 485. 044 

thority  given  to  set  maturities  by  ad-  approved  May  25,  /^tS-.^".  e,""^'^."^""  ^otes  issxibd  to  the  treastbt 

nn^T4f  rJc  ^S^given  new  responsi-  'SS^r^'^^m^ST  of  The  initial  issue  of  "otes  to  the  Secre- 

sSsriissi^rs  ^su^f^eSJp^s^nS  ^^^^^r^^^ 

S^---r/^nrtXf^     ^-  ™o.o.....o..T,oN.        ^^^^^^BJ^^^ 

sss^s^iiSti^s^^-  jss^^s^^^^i^  rHSars^i^--^ 

grams.                                              ^  three   times  the  amount  of  us  capital                 'i^rppnt   The  average  annual  rale 

RFC'S  life  of  succession  had  been  ex-  tiiree  i              ^^^.^^  ^^^^  authority  was     ^°  ^'v^^fn^Jes  steadily  declined  from 
tended  in  1940  to  January  22.  194^  I  f^.ed  in  1932  and  1934  to  a  total  o      °^^„ ^^  ^^^r^St  mSimum   in   1932   t. 
was    subsequently     reextendedse^eral  ^^^^  ^.^^.^^^  amendments     [''-/;     939    Thereafter,  with  the  cx- 
times  until,  in  ^^^   it  was  extended^  5         ^^^^  increased  the  total  authority     J^°;^„^'„  7Jo  'peciflc  Government  pro- 
June  30.  1956.  In   1947  and  19^8    RFC  obligations  to  $14,089,528,165  as     ^^''[1°"  t?,Vnotes  bore  1  percent  interest, 
was  given  a  new  charter  under  which  Us  to  ^ss^^^  ^^    ^^^^   ^^^  additional  borrow-     '  ram^^  'congiss  enacted  an  amendment 
wartime  powers  were  repealed  and  some  authority  for  specific  pm-poses-pn-     J'^Vuirine  St  interest  on  notes  issued  by 
of  its  functions  curtailed   On  the  Pnn  ^                ^          ^^  advances  to.  and     ^pc  to  the  SecreUn-  of  the  Treasuir  be 
ciple  that  the  emergency  ]f  ^  Pf.^^^^J and  ^a     >        ^^  ^^^^  secmities  of  other  Gov-     fj^^^reiatio?  to  cm-rent  average  rales 
that  Rrc  must  not  co^pet^with^nva^  P.^^^^^  agencies-was  utilized  to  the  ex-     ^^  ^.v  emment  bonds.  Subsequent  rates 
sources  of  credit,  RFC  vyas  reqmrea  to  $4,977,500,000  as  of  June  30.  1947.     o"  '^^      ,nnepd  from  I'^'b  to  2'8  percent, 
have  tangible  evidence  that  a  borrower  '^^''^l'^^^^^  j^iy  1.  1947,  most  of  RFC's     °^"^„^^';^"!-oriu   being  at  the  low.  r 
could  not  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  In  ad-  ^.^^.°^^';7unctions  were  terminated  and     ^he  laige  majority   being 
diUon.  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corpora-  ^^^jj^^.^^^^^.g  authority  limited  to  $2  bil-     ^^'^'^                                       ^^^^.^, 
tion  held  by  the  Treasury  was  reduced  ^jf°j;°™ding  on  loans,  investments.                 ^^""'^  ...itd  to  th..  v^nv.. 
to  $100,000.  and  its  borrowing  authority  ^^'°^^°^^!f"nd  commitments  made  after         m   relation  to   the   provisions  of     le 
was   limited   to   $2   billion   outstandmg  P"^f f^^^ig'S'' ^is  limitation  was  sub-     Emergency  Act  of  1933  dev;aluatin|  He 
on   loans,   investments,    purchases,   and  ^"  7  ^"'     increased— to   $2.5   billion   in     dollar,  the  first  notes  issued  by  HF^  to 
Commitment,  made  after  June  30.  1947.  ^jXT9?9.    "$3  5'b3lion  in  October  1949.     the  public  --%^1;-"  ^"  STnin" 
While  this  limitation  on  loans  outstand-  J^V  ^^    3                    .^  ^     ji  igso-pri-     i^old.  Between  October  193o  and  Jamiaiv 
ing  was  subsequently  increased-up  to  ana  1°  ^^.10                         increased  ac-     1934,  the  Corporation  issued  a  total  of 
S^5  billion  in  April  1950.  primarily  as  ^^^j^^.^^fy^'^s  mortgage  subsidiary,  the     $134,482,713  to  acquire  095.027  ounces  o 
a  result  of  the  increased  mortgage  activ-  tiv  its  of  ^l^^l^°S^orie^?e  Association,     domestic,  and  3.418.993  ounces  of  fore  ^n 
fly   of   the  Federal   National  Mortgage  ^^^^t^^jnths  general  authority  of  $3.75     gold.  The  notes  ^ere  turned  over  to  the 
Association,   an  RFC   subsidiary-^ther  J^^»J^^\"here  vvere  the  foUowing  Umita-     Treasury   for  cash  ^"^  ret ned  at  ma- 
limitations   were   imposed   by   Congress  °"i;°"''"  Id  bv  Congress:                           turity  on  February  1.  1934.  RFC  took  a 
^t^the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  lions  imposed  by  congress                             discount   of   SSI. 763   in   exchanirm?    it> 
for  specific  programs.   Further,   it  was  For    construction    by    P"''"^        qoq  oqq     notes  for  tiold. 

stioi^ated  that  loans  should  serve  the        agencies   ,    '  40' 000  000        other  notes  issued  to  the  public  und^: 

pubUc  interest,  and  that  activities  should  IZ'^tTll^iT onnsur.Kce     ''^                  the  provisions  of  the  1940  amendments 

be  curtailed  in  times  of  infiation.  sub-     ^°'^^l,^lr^'       15.000.000     previously  noted  were  taken  prunaiiv  b> 

sequent  amendments  in  1950.  1951.  and    ^.J^^^tiTeluse  lo;^--. 250. 000. 000     banks  and  other   financial   mstitution.. 

1952  added  special  lending  powers  with  from   which   RFC   had  purchased   pie- 

respect  to  defense  production  and  gave  In  addition    0  th^  ^^^^.f/ J^j.^' ^^^     ferred  .stock,  debentuies.  or  capital  notes 

rebpecL  w  "^           r^  thorized  to  utilize  $50  million  o.  its  lunos                                         ^            g  retired  by 

^"on  Julv  30  1S53  the  RFC  Uquidation  for  assistance  to  Prefabricated  housing     ^^^^S^/the  amount  against  the  prin- 

Ac?was  appro  -^  as  part  of  the  legisla-  under  the  Housing  Act  o^   l/*^  ^^her     c    ai  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^,            ^^ 

tion  whiSh  authorized  creation  of   the  special  Piwams  ^"f^  Jime   1947,   in      ^^tit^tion.  Interest  rates  on  these  issues 

small  Business  Administration,  and  the  eluded  $2-176  biUion   Arrowed  f^^^^^^          ^            ^^.^^  ,^  ^^  3  ^^^^^^, 

rnrnoration's  lending  powers  were  ter-  Ti'easury  and  disbursed  to  Provide  tern                            arxAiNED  earnings 

minatS  effective  ?n  leptember  28   1953.  porary  flnancing^or  f-JJlVpaid'oSl        Prior  to  1948  there  were  no  statutory 

under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  B^ams   these  advaji^s  being  repaia                    ^^^^^  ^.^rich  required  RFC  to  relm- 

RFC  continued  as  an  independent  agency  "^ /"^^^^^^^^jl^PSfon  PU^  No.  22  of     Suish  earnings.  Such  earnings  were  used 

until  June  30.  1954.  Thereafter  for  fur-  Undei  ?f°rgamzat lon^i^n                      <,    ^^^  corporation  to  fli^ance  its  opera- 
ther   liqmdation.   the  Secretary   of   the     1950.  the  F^f^ija/'^^'gJ  from  RFC  to     lions,  and.  frequently,  income  from  one 

Treasury  succeeded  to  and  exercised  all     fociation  >.  as  tiansf erred  from  program  was  used  to  fund  other  pro- 
powers,  duties,  and  authority  previously     the  «o^.i"fJ.".J„^°°?,^i.fP^^^^^     feduced     grams.  For  instance,  funds  obtained  from 

lodged  in  the  Administrator  of  the  Cor-     ^"^  f  F^.  s  lendin^^  Sg  tr^s-     the  liquidation  of  the  Smaller  ^yar  Plants 
i;^SSZ?SJ^cS^S^oS'i^^     ^Jnl^dlo^rSoirsSiSirCe  finance     Corporation,    an    independent    agency. 
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were  utilized  by  RFC  to  expand  opera- 
tions under  its  general  lending  authority. 
Under  the  1947  amendments.  RFC  was 
required  to  pay  as  a  dividend  to  the 
Treasury  any  amount  earned  in  excess 
of  S250  million  and  a  reasonable  reserve 
for  losses.  The  effect,  in  line  with  other 
provisions'  of  the  amendments,  was  to 
curtail  RFC's  lending  authority.  In  De- 
cember 1948,  RFC  paid  the  Treasury  a 
dividend  of  $307,391,555.  based  on  its 
accumulated  net  income  of  $557,391,555 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1948.  From 
1949  to  1954,  the  Corporation  paid  a 
total  of  $82,946,891  to  the  Treasury  as 
dividends  on  earnings  in  excess  of  $250 
million  per  annum.  After  1954.  liquida- 
tion of  the  Corporation  was  underway 
and  all  excess  cash  was  turned  over  to 
the  Treasury.  Accumulated  net  earnings 
for  the  years  1955.  1956.  and  1957  totaled 
$223,154,595. 

RFC    LE.VDI.N'G    FUNCTIONS 

RFC  authorized  a  total  of  $46,468,- 
722,698  for  allocations,  loans,  and  other 
Investments  during  the  period  from  Feb- 
ruary 2."  1932,  to  September  28.  1953, 
excluding  loans,  advances,  purchases, 
and  contract  authorizations  authorized 
by  subsidiaries  of  RFC  and  financed  with 
funds  secured  from  the  parent  organiza- 
tion. Actual  disbursements  during  this 
period  amounted  to  $40,555,894,138,  with 
recoveries  of  amounts  disbursed  in  the 
form  of  repayments,  notes  canceled,  and 
foreclosures  totaling  $39,881,414,031. 

Of  the  total  of  over  $46  billion  au- 
thorized by  RFC.  $7,235,248,449  was  au- 
thorized for  loans  and  allocations  to 
other  Government  agencies  under  con- 
gressional directives,  and  $692,299,251 
was  authorized  for  purchases  of  securities 
from  the  Federal  Emergency  Adminis- 
trator of  Public  Works,  subsequently  en- 
titled the  Public  Works  Administrator. 
The  remaining  $38,541,174,998  was  au- 


thorized for  loans  and  investments  at  the 
discretion  of  RFC's  management.  The 
composition  of  the  latter  type  of  au- 
thorization and  disbursement  is  as 
follows: 


Amount 

Disbursements 

authorized 

to  Sept.  28.  1953 

Loans  to  and  investments 

• 

in  Hnancial  institutions. 

U,  815. 324, 697 

{3.906.201,681 

Loans  to  business  enter- 

prises  

.     5,153,294,815 

2. 637. 329. 690 

Loans  to  agricultural 

financing  institutions 

2,454,133,430 

1.452,502.107 

Loans  to  lailroads 

1,059,867,787 

938,440.875 

Loans  to  and  investments 

in  public  agencies    .  . 

1,024,203,892 

793.600.115 

Investments  in  RFC  mort- 

gage loan  subsidiaries.. 

1,831,551,598 

1,778.093.357 

Loans  to  loreign  govern- 

ments  

495. 000, 000 

460. 000, 000 

Investments  in  Govern- 

ment agencies 
Otiier  loans  and  invest- 

391,991,000 

391,933,000 

ments                   

97,  507. 778 

77. 098, 982 

Investments  in  RFC's 

wartime  subsidiaries. . . 

21.218,300,001 

20,877,617,233 

Total 

38,541.174.998 

33,312.817,040 

at  its  highest  level  during  1949  and  1950. 
A  breakdown  of  individual  lending  pro- 
grams follows: 

LOANS   TO   AJJt)   INVESTMENTS   IN   FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

While  RFC's  lending  operations  ex- 
panded greatly  during  the  more  than  20 
years  of  its  life  of  succession,  loans  to 
financial  institutions  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  initial  RFC  Act  represents 
the  single  largest  categor>'  of  loans  dis- 
bursed under  RFC's  normal  lending 
authority.  The  extent  of  financial  as- 
sistance provided  by  RFC  to  the  various 
types  of  financial  institutions  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Authorized 


Disbursed 


A  breakdown  by  periods  indicates  that, 
during  the  first  3  years  of  operations, 
RFC  loans  and  investments  were  concen- 
trated in  the  area  of  providing  assistance 
to  financial  institutions,  railroads,  and 
agencies  providing  financial  assistance  to 
agriculture.  After  1935,  aid  to  financial 
institutions  diminished  and  loans  and 
investments  to  business  enterprises  and 
public  agencies,  as  well  as  mortgage 
loans,  assumed  greater  importance.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1945  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  all  amoimts  authorized  by  RFC 
were  to  its  wartime  subsidiaries,  with 
loans  to  business  enterprises  making  up 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  After  the  war, 
RFC's  lending  and  investment  activity 
was  largely  concentrated  in  the  fields  of 
business  loans  and  residential  mortgages, 
with  loans  to  business  enteiisrises  reach- 
ing a  peak  in  1949  and  mortgage  activity 


Banks  and  trust  companies.  $3,981,365,688  $3,265,450,731 
Mortgage  loan  companies  .  494,636,731  354,149.576 
Building  and  loan  associa- 
tions..             178,989,560  140.158.068 

Insurance  companies 159,689,750  145.843.210 

Credit  unions 642,968  600,0% 

Total  4,815,324,697  3,906.201,681 


More  than  three- fourths  of  the  total 
disbursed  for  these  loans  was  paid  out  in 
the  first  2' 2  years  of  the  Corporation's 
existence.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Corpo- 
ration began  liquidation  in  1953,  there 
was  still  $44.6  million  outstanding  in 
these  loans  and  investments,  loans  in 
only  two  categories — to  building  and  loan 
associations  and  to  credit  unions — hav- 
ing been  repaid  in  full. 

As  not«d,  the  authority  for  loans  to 
credit  unions  was  little  used,  only  10 
loans  to  seven  credit  unions  having  been 
disbursed.  The  bulk  of  RFC's  authority 
for  loans  to  financial  institutions  was 
used  to  provide  assistance  to  banks  and 
trust  companies.  A  summary,  according 
to  the  nature  of  these  loans,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


LOANS  TO  BANKS  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES  UNDER  SEC.  5  OF  THE  RFC  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 


Number 
of  authori- 
zations 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 


Amount 
authorized 


Loans  to  open  banks. 

National 

State 


10,592 

4.922 

Jl.  335, 047, 661 

2. 224 

813 
4.109 

360,439,541 

8,368 

974,608,120 

Number         Number 
of  authori-         of  insti-  Amount 

zations  tutions  authorized 


Loans  to  closed  banks,  to  aid  In  reorganization  or 
liquidation 

Conservators  national  and  District  of  Columbia . 

Conservators.  State 

Receivers  national  and  District  of  Columbia... 

Receivers.  State 

Liquidating  agents  national 

Liquidating  agents  State 


4,817 


2,421       Jl.  181,  774. 129 


197 

181 

129.813.204 

38 

19 

33.030,264 

2,915 

955 

537,738,731 

1,631 

1,233 

464.603.947 

9 
27 

9 
24 

10.028.664 

6. 559, 319 



15,409 


7,343        2,516,821.790 


As  the  summary  indicates.  RFC  gave 
preference  to  the  smaller  State  banks 
which  were  still  open.  However,  in  han- 
dling assistance  to  closed  banks,  applica- 
tions of  conservators,  receivers,  and  liq- 
uidating agents  of  national  banks  were 
treated  on  a  par  with  those  of  State 
banks.  Of  the  total  disbursed,  $21,447,380 
was  charged  oflf.  all  but  $1,262,600  of  it 
being  in  coi'mection  with  losses  on  loans 
to  State  banks. 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

Loans  and  investments  in  business  en- 
terprises constitute  one  of  RFC's  most 
significant  lending  programs,  both  in 
terms  of  the  volume  of  loans  and  con- 
tinuity of  operations.  Initiated  in  1934, 


the  program  was  subsequently  enlarged 
and  liberalized  to  permit  RFC  to  make 
loans  to,  and  purchase  the  obligations  of 
any  business  enterprise,  with  both  ma- 
turities and  amounts  to  any  one  borrower 
being  determined  at  the  discretion  of 
its  management.  While  commercial  loans 
to  business  enterprises  were  necessarily 
curtailed  during  the  period  from  1940  to 
1945,  the  program  was  expanded  after  the 
war,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  loans, 
by  both  number  and  amount,  being  dis- 
bursed after  February  1945.  and  almost 
half  of  the  total  disbursed  after  June 
1948. 

RFC's  business   loans   were  of  three 
types;   direct  loans,  immediate  partici- 


pation loans,  and  deferred  participation 
loans.  Direct  loans  were  authorized,  dis- 
bursed, and  serviced  by  RFC.  Immediate 
participation  loans  were  authorized  in 
cooperation  with  a  participating  finan- 
cial institution.  Part  of  a  loan  was  dis- 
bursed by  RFC  and  the  balance  by  the 
participating  institutions.  In  some  cases, 
RFC  disbursed  the  entire  amount  and 
immediately  sold  part  of  it  to  the  par- 
ticipating institution,  or  alternatively 
RFC  purchased  a  part  of  the  loan  at  the 
time  of  disbursement  by  the  participat- 
ing institution.  Servicing  of  loans  was 
provided  by  either  party  as  agreed  on. 
Deferred  participation  loans  were  serv- 
iced by  the  financial  institution  with  an 
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agreement  under  which  RFC  would  pur- 
chase a  stated  portion  of  the  outstanding 
loan  on  request. 

Prior  to  1947.  RFC's  business  loan  sta- 
tistics treated  participation  loans — both 
immediate  and  deferred— in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  subsequent  periods. 
During  the  earlier  period,  sales  of  par- 


ticipations were  treated  as  direct  loans 
and  purchases  of  participations  grouped 
with  deferred  participations.  After  July 
1,  1947,  both  types  of  immediate  partici- 
pations were  grouped  in  a  single  class, 
with  direct  loans  and  deferred  participa- 
tions each  making  up  separate  categories. 
In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  loans  made 


to  business  enterprises  took  the  form  of 
purchases  of  capital  stock  and  other  obli- 
gations issued  by  concerns  and  were 
treated  as  direct  loans  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. With  these  qualifications  as  to  type 
of  loan,  the  following  summary  indicates 
the  numbers  and  amounts  of  RFC's  busi- 
ness loans  in  the  various  categories: 


Number  Authorized 


Disbursed 


Loans  under  authorities  other  than  national  defense.  52.932    $3,300,846,049      $1,718.642.480 
Direct    loans    and    sales    of    participations 


(through  June  30,  1947)  14,041 

Deferred    participations    and    purchases    of 

participations  (through  June  30.  1947) '»'??X 

Mining  toans  (through  June  30,  1947). 3bZ 

Loans  to  the  fishing  industry  (through  JuneSO, 

1947)  2/ 

Direct  toans  (July  1,  1947  to  Sept.  28,  1953)  .  11,333 
Immediate  participation  loans  (July  1,  1947  to 

Sept.  28,  1953)  ,„,,  l.^? 

Deterred  participation  toans  (July  1,  1947  to 

Sept.  28,  1953)    .  -    5.595 

Direct  mortgage  loans  classified  as  business 

iMns '-l*' 


797,072,135 

684, 167. 370 
20, 659, 800 

809.700 
1,142,836.250 

216,512,534 

265.771.750 

173.016.510 


554, 508, 269 

33,078,651 
10,118,109 

719,675 
819,545.185 

152.891,528 

48, 386, 291 

99,394.772 


Number 


AuHioriied 


Disbursed 


Loans  under  national  defense  authorities  (June  25. 
1940  to  June  30,  1947) 

Direct  toans  and  sales  of  participations 
Deferred    participations    and    purchases    of 

participations 
Security  purchases  for  automobile  Imancing     . 
Loans  and  purchases  ol  rationed  articles  and 

commodities  

Contract  settlement  toans 


10.585    J1.852,44«.766 
4,391       1,261.473.769 


Total 


2.326 
153 

3,673 
6 


382,071,384 
132,143,106 

75.652,157 
1.108.350 


1918.687,210 

839.059,796 

17,422.595 


62.158,719 
46,100 


"63,517   5.153,294.815   2.637.329.690 


SPECIAL    BUSINESS    LOAN    PROGEAMS 
VETERANS    LOANS 

Under  section  5(d)  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act,  RFC  author- 
ized 3,525  direct  loans  to  veterans  up  to 
June  30,  1947,  and  disbursed  $8,692,829 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  Corporation  also  au- 
thorized 170  direct  loans  to  veterans 
which  were  not  guaranteed  by  'VA,  dis- 
bursements amounting  to  $918,689. 

THE    BLANKET    PARTICIPATIO'N    AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 

The  BPA  was  a  2-year  program  to  aid 
reconversion  under  which  RFC  agreed 
to  take  up  to  75  percent  in  deferred 
participation  in  loans  made  to  business 
enterprises.  Unlke  other  participation 
agreements  authorized  by  RFC.  the  Cor- 
poration relied  entirely  on  the  banks' 
opinion  of  a  borrowers'  credit  standing. 
A  limitation  of  $350,000  was  placed  on 
the  aggregate  amount  outstanding  to 
one  borrower.  Bank  disbursements  on 
BPA  loans  totaled  almost  $500  million 
and    RFC's    agreed    participation    was 


$360  million,  or  over  70  percent.  However, 
requests  by  banks  for  RFC  to  take  up  its 
share  of  loans  aggregated  only  about 
$30  million,  with  $4  million  charged 
off  as  uncollectible.  About  2,400  banks 
or  21  percent  of  the  Nation's  total- 
made  loans  under  the  BPA  program. 

SMALL    LOAN    PARTICIPATION    PROGRAM 

The  SLP  program  was,  in  a  sense,  a 
continuation  of  the  BPA  program  which 
it  succeeded.  It  was,  however,  limited  to 
participation  in  loans  of  $100,000  or  less 
and  RFC  was  required  to  approve  each 
request  individually.  A  total  of  6.328 
loans  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  S151.- 
323.284  were  authorized,  and  a  total  of 
$12,617,807  disbursed  by  RFC. 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BUSINESS  LOANS 

The  preponderance  of  RFC  loans  to 
business  enterprises  were  made  to  manu- 
facturing concerns.  A  breakdown  by  pe- 
riods indicates  that,  prior  to  December 
31,  1941.  RFC  authorized  a  total  of  $347,- 
492,046   to   4,347   concerns   engaged   in 


manufacturing,  and  a  total  of  $135,928.- 
680   to  3,777  concerns  which  were  en- 
gaged in  nonmanufacturing  enterprises. 
From  June  25.   1940,  to  June  30,   1945. 
most  of  the  business  loans  authorized  by 
RFC  were  to  assist  in  financing  the  ac- 
quisition of  plant  facilities.  During  this 
period,  the  majority  of  funds  went  to 
manufacturers  of  basic   materials   and 
military  equipment,  with  manufacturers 
of  products — such  as  textiles,  food,  lum- 
ber, machine  tools,  machinery,  and  so 
forth — receiving     allocations     of     only 
$155,936,998    of    the    $1,402,961,584    au- 
thorized. Between  January  1.  1950.  and 
Februarv   28.    1953,   RFC    authorized    a 
total  of"  3,542  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$361,955    to    nonmanufacturing    indus- 
tries; and  a  total  of  3,606  loans  in  the 
amount  of   $630,175   to   manufacturing 
industries. 

SEE    OF   BUSINESS    LOAN    AUTHORIZATION 

The  following  table  indicates  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  number  and  amount  of 
business  loans  authorized  by  RFC,  by 
size  and  type  of  loan : 


Direct  loans  and 
Immediate  participations 


Deferred  participations 


Number 


Amount     Number 


Amount 


$5. 000  or  less ll.OJI 

J5.001toJ10,000.- 5.789 

JlO.OOl  to  $25, COO 7.«* 

J25,001toJ50,000 <.7" 

$50,001  to  Jl 00. 000 3,613 

$100001  to  $200. 000 1,396 


$29, 630, 483 
45.  279,  454 
130,617.683 
181,802.146 
282.915,218 
210,934,136 


2,198 
3,326 
6,459 
5.010 
3,911 
1,333 


$5. 363, 664 

19,266,651 

82,  799. 687 

136,839,622 

222,392,609 

145.407.043 


Direct  loans  and 
Immediate  participations 


Deferred  participations 


Number 


Amount     Number 


Amount 


$200,  001  to  $500.  000    - 1.1" 

$500.  001  to  $1. 000, 000 370 

Over  $1, 000,  000- .     .   -  362 


.056 
171 
159 


Total 35,852 


J358.287.  319 
270.189.762 
2, 070, 424, 287 

3.579,980.488  TXm        1 .  288. 339, 823 


J235.936.746 
91.505.773 
348, 828. 028 


LOANS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  FINANCING 

INSTITUTIONS 

Under  the  original  RFC  Act,  the  Cor- 
poration was  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  various  types  of  institutions  engaged 
in  providing  credit  for  agricultural  piu-- 
poses.  To  a  great  extent,  the  loans  made 
by  RFC  imder  this  authority  were  to 
Government  or  quasi-Gtovernment  insti- 


tutions but  differed  from  the  loans  and 
allocations  made  to  other  Government 
agencies  in  that  RFC  could  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan  and 
that  loans  were  required  to  be  "fully 
and  adequately  secured."  Subsequently, 
RFC  was  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
help  finance  the  sale  of  agricultural  sur- 


pluses abroad,  to  finance  the  canymg 
and  marketing  of  commodities  and  live- 
stock, and  to  make  loans  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  cotton.  The  loans  authorized 
by  RFC  to  agiicultural  financing  institu- 
tions under  the  various  authorities  are 
summarized  as  follows: 


Authorized 


Disbursed 


Under  sec  5,  RFC  Act:  .,  ,,,  ^.^^ 

Federal  land  banks    *^??'n^s'?w 

Joint-stock  land  banks.                     o'oS'nnn 

Federaiintermediate  credit  banks.    .   - ni'aln'*^ 

Regional  agricultural  credit  corporations eiinJe? 

Other  agricultural  credit  corporations iS'iii  «i 

Livestock  credit  corporations. i«,oii,o« 


$387. 236. 000 

26.194.970 

9. 250. 000 

173.243,641 

5. 643. 618 

12.971,599 


Authorized 


Disbursed 


Under  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act,  1932.  j^g,  7,5  952 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation.. '    88061513  19  644  492 

To  finance  agticuitutal  commodities..    m'«s'245  47' 300  825 

To  finance  exports  of  agtKultura  surplus      ..^^^^^  .-  S8.4«,^« 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adiustment  Act,  1933.  Secretary  ot  ^^  ^^  ^  3.300.000 

Agriculture 


Tout. 


2.434,133,430        1,452,502.107 
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RFC    MORTGAGE    SUBSIDI.ARIES 

While  the  original  RFC  Act  authorized 
the  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  mort- 
gage loan  companies,  it  did  not  provide 
authority  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 
of  such  companies.  The  act  of  January 
31.  1935,  added  a  new  section  5c  to  the 
RFC  Act  which  authorized  such  sub- 
scriptions in  order  to  assist  in  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  a  normal  mortgage  mar- 
ket. "Although  the  power  to  do  so  was 
implied  rather  than  specific."  as  the  final 
report  of  the  Corporation  comments — 
page  93 — RFC  used  the  authority  to  cre- 
ate two  subsidiaries  to  deal  in  real  estate 


mortgages,  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co.  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, and  disbursed  a  total  of  $1,705,001,- 
899  to  these  subsidiaries. 

THE    RFC    MORTGAGE    CO. 

Incorporated  in  March  1935  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  RFC 
Mortgage  Co.  was,  however,  a  division  of 
RFC  with  three  officials  of  the  Corpora- 
tion serving  as  incorporators,  its  capital 
stock  purchased  by  RFC,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  conducted 
through  the  same  organization  and  of- 
fices as  those  of  the  par|pt  corporation. 
Under  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  30, 


1947,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
company  were  transferred  to  RFC  and 
the  RFC  Mortgage  Co.,  was  subsequent- 
ly dissolved.  From  1935  to  1947,  RFC  pro- 
vided the  company  with  funds  amount- 
ing to  $334,910,020,  $25  million  through 
subscriptions  for  capital  stock  and  the 
balance  through  loans.  At  the  time  of  the 
company's  merger  with  RFC,  the  Cor- 
porations investment  was  $80,352,871,  in- 
cluding the  $25  million  subscribed  for 
capital  stock. 

A  summary  of  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co.'s 
lending  and  purchasing  activities  is  pro- 
vided by  the  following  table : 


Authorized 


Number 


Amount 


Large-scale    housing   projects— FHA    in- 
sured           46  $38,098,000 

Other  FHA-insured  mortgages  -  74,108  293.989  5S0 

Mortgages  insured  by  VA    25,102  148,537  930 


Disbursed  t 

0  June  30, 1947 
Amount 

• 

Authorized           Disbursed  to  June  30.  1947 

Number 

Number        Amount        Number        Amount 

19 

$7,  466. 833 

244. 764, 820 

67,681.262 

Direct  loans  on  income-producing  prop- 
erties 

4,182    $173,016,510         2,820    599  394  772 

63,  402 

Purchases  ol  property 

15         7,259,691               15       3.228,815 

11  367 

Total 

103,525     660,901,581       77,623    422,536,502 

The -company  acted  to  provide  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  VA-insured  mort- 
pages  from  August  7,  1946,  to  June  30, 
1947.  In  July  1948  the  authority  for  RFC 
to  purchase  VA-insured  mortgages  was 
reactivated  by  legislation  and  the  func- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  FNMA  also  under- 
took to  administer  the  remaining  obliga- 
tions of  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co.  in  the 
Corporation's  portfolio  when  RFC  was 
liquidated  in  1954. 

THE    FEDERAL    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Tlie  FNMA  was  chartered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administrator,  as  author- 


ized by  title  in  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  on  February  10,  1938.  RFC  sub- 
scribed for  and  paid  in  $10  million  for 
the  capital  stock  of  the  A.ssociation,  and 
also  paid  in  $1  million  to  surplus.  In 
1948,  FNMA's  capital  stock  was  increased 
by  SIO  million,  also  paid  in  by  RFC. 
Staffed  by  RFC  personnel  and  operating 
through  the  Corporation's  field  offices, 
FNMA  functioned  as  a  division  of  RFC 
until  September  7.  1950  when,  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  22  of  that  year, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  Prior  to  transfer. 


RFC  had  made  loans  to  FNM.^  totaling 
$1,349,091,869,  of  which  $1,007,226,308 
was  outstanding  at  tlie  time  of  transfer, 
in  addition  to  the  $21  million  in  capital 
stock  and  paid  in  surplus  which  RFC 
had  provided.  Repayment  for  RFC's  in- 
vestment was  provided  from  funds  bor- 
rowed by  FNMA  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

During  the  period  in  which  FNMA  was 
a  subsidiary  of  RFC,  it  authorized  the 
purchase  of  414,449  mortgages  as  fol- 
lows : 


Authorized 

Canceled 

Disbursed.. 
Repayments  and  sales. 


Total         VA  mortgages         FHA  mortgages 


$3,084,211,324 

345.497.165 

1.851.042.483 

709.178.636 


$1,891.  014^451 

101.549,900 

1.0%.  881. 372 

172.259.012 


$1,193,196,873 
243. 947. 265 
754,161.111 
536.919.624 


Total 


VA  mortgages 


FHA  mortgages 


Other  reductions.. 

Transterred  to  HHFA: 

Commitments 

Mortgages 


$12, 172. 121 

887,671,676 
1.129.691.726 


$1,282,302 

692,  583, 179 
923, 340, 058 


$10,889,819 

195.088.497 
206.351.668 


RAIUtOAO    LOANS    AND    INVESTMENTS 

The  original  RFC  Act  authorized  loans 
to  railroads  for  temporary  financing,  to 
railroads  in  the  process  of  construction, 
and  to  receivers  of  railroads  where  funds 
could  not  othenvise  be  obtained  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  All  loans  required  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  maturities  were  limited  to 
3  years,  and  the  act  stipulated  that  loans 
be  adequately  secured.  The  maximum 
maturity  of  such  loans  was  extended  to 
5  years  in  1934  and,  in  1935,  the  loan 
authority  was  extended  and  RFC  was 
authorized  to  purchase  the  obligations 
of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce with  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  lim- 
itation on  aggregate  funds  outstanding 


of  $350  million  was  increased  to  $500 
million  in  June  1940.  In  1947  and  1948 
RFCs  authority  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistrnce  to  railroads  was  fuither  ex- 
tended but  few  loans  were  made  under 
the  extension. 

Under  the  original  limitations.  RFC 
authorized  139  loans  to  70  borrowers  and 
disbursed  $450,941,524.  After  1935,  under 
its  new  authority,  RFC  made  248  loans  to 
98  railroad  companies  in  the  amount  of 
$1,059,867,787.  In  addition  to  these  loans, 
the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act  of 
1934  authorized  RFC  to  purchase  rail- 
road obligations  from  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Administrator  of  Public  Works — 
subsequently,  Public  Works  Administra- 
tor— in  order  to  provide  the  PWA  with 
funds   to   make   additional   loans.   This 


authority  existed  up  to  1947  but  was  not 
exercised  after  1941.  Prior  to  1941,  RFC 
authorized  the  purchase  of  54  issues  of 
railroad  securities  and  disbursed  $199,- 
290,500  to  PWA.  The  premium  of  $6,- 
889.202  which  was  collected  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  income  by  RFC  and  was 
credited  to  PWA. 

LOANS    TO    PUBLIC    AGENCIES 

In  September  1932,  an  amendment  to 
the  original  act  authorized  RFC  to  pur- 
chase the  securities  of,  or  make  loans  to 
States  and  Territories  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions;  municipalities;  public 
corporations,  boards,  and  commissions; 
drainage,  levee  and  irrigation  districts; 
and  public  municipal  instrumentalities 
formed  in  more  than  one  State.  RFC's 
activities  in  this  area  are  summarized  as 
follows: 


Authorized 


Leit-liquidaling  protects,  under  the  Emergency  Reliet  and 
Construction  Act  ol  1932 $398,873,834 

Drainage,  levee,  a/id  irrigation  districts  under  the  Emergency 
Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933 150  127  449 


Disbursed 

$339, 533. 641 
101.787,683 


Authorized 


Disbursed 


Public  bodies  under  sec.  5(d)  ol  the  RFC  A^-t 

Securities  ol  public  agencies  purchased  from  FERA  and  PWA . 


^475. 202. 559 
493.  854. 288 


1  J385. 262. 291 
452.181.064 


Total .  _ 1,518. 085. 180        1, 278, 764, 699 


'  Includes  $32,933,500  disbursed  on  outstanding  commitments  subsequent  to  SepL  28,  1953;  does  not  include  disbursements  lor  advances  related  to  care  and  preservation  of  collateral. 

RFC  loans  for  self-liquidating  proj-     would  be  returned  in  time  by  means  of     elusive  of  taxation— were  not  limited  as 
ects— those    whose    construction    costs     tolls,  fees,  rents,  and  other  charges  ex-     to  maturity  and  funds  could  be  used  to 
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finance   public   projects   authorized   by 
Federal,  State,  or  municipal  law.  In  ad- 
dition, loans  could  be  made  to  private 
corporations  formed  solely  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  providing  low-cost  housing  and 
reconstruction  in  slum  areas  where  such 
projects  were  regulated  by  State  or  mu- 
nicipal law;  to  private  corporations  en- 
gaged   in    constructing    or    improving 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  other  facilities  de- 
voted to  public  use:  and  to  Pnvate  cor- 
porations to  aid  in  financing  projects  foi 
the  protection  and  development  of  for- 
ests  and   other   renewable   "atuja     re- 
sources. Mostly,  however,  th^  selMiqu  - 
dating  projects  financed  by  RFC  v.eie 
entirely   public   in   nature.    Moie   than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  authorized  was 
Ssbursed  in  the  State  of  California  rep- 
resenting an  investment  by  RFC  in  $208 
million  in  bonds  issued  by  the  Metio- 
Sitan  Water  District  o^ /""^^ern  Ca   - 
fornia  and  $70  million  advanced  for  the 
San  Fiancisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge. 

While  the  original  authority  for    oans 
to  drainage,  levee,  and  irrigation  districts 
was    limited    to    refinancing    completed 
moiect?  RFC's  authority  was  broadened 
h    1936  to  include  loans  for  the  acquisi- 
tion  or   construction   of   such   projects. 
Maturities  of  up  to  40  years  vvere  Per- 
mitted  but   loans   were   lequir^   to   be 
"fully  and  adequately  secured    and  RFC 
.    w^s  required  to  appraise  each  project  to 
determine  that  it  would  prove  econom  - 
cllly  sound.  A  total  of  1.318  loans  were 
authorized    in    671    districts    pnmar,_ly 
concentrated  in  Southern  and  Westein 
states  Activity  in  this  field  was  highest 
beSn  1933  and  1937.  but  continued  at 
'  a  lower  rate  into  1947. 

RFC's  original  authority  to  make  loans 
to  and  purchase  the  securities  of  all 
ypes  of  public  agencies  and  bodies  was 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administrator  of  Public  Works  m  1933, 
fn'cCj^ction  with  the  authorizat.on^or 
RFC  to  purchase  securities  fiom  FEKA. 
R?5's  authority  in  this  field  was.  how 
Tver,  subsequently  reactivated  ni  1938 
and  retained  throughout  the  hfe  of  the 


Corporation.  There  was  no  statutory  lim- 
itation as  to  maturity,  but  loans  were  re- 
quired to  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so 
secured  as  to  reasonably  assure  retire- 
ment or  repayment.  Assistance  was  given 
broadly  among  the  States  but  there  were 
certain  concentrations  in  dollar  amounts 
for  large  projects.  Among  these  were  the 
$136  million  authorized  for  the  State  of 
Arkansas  Highway  Department  .the  $37 
million  for  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Commission:  $20  million  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia    Gas    System;    $28^885  000 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland  Transit  Author- 
itv  and  $22,450,000  for  the  hydroelec- 
tric project  of  Public  Utility  District  No. 
1  of  Pend  Oreille  County,  Wash. 

FINANCING      OTHER      GOVERNMENT      AGENCIES 

Aside  from  loans  to  agricultural  fi- 
nancing institutions  and  in  addition  to 
loans  and  allocations  to  other  Govem- 
ment  agencies  at  the  specific  direction  of 
Congress,  there  were  several  instances  in 
which  RFC  funds  were  used  to  finance 
Government  agencies  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Export-Import  Banks  was  one 
such  instance,  with  RFC  providing  the 
original  capital  and  subscribing  to  the 
initial  issue  of  preferred  stock.  In  all. 
Rrc  disbursed  a  total  of  $201,500,000  to 
the  Export-Import  Banks,  consisting  of 
$176  500  000  in  subscriptions  for  pre- 
lerred  stock  and  $25  million  in  loans. 

The  Defense  Homes  Corp.  was  also 
financed  by  RFC  under  Executive  order. 
RFC  lent  a  total  of  $65,692,000  to  DHC, 
of  which  $40,870,411  was  outstanding 
when  DHC  was  dissolved  in  1949  and  its 
assets  transferred  to  RFC  for  liquida- 
tion With  the  dissolution  of  RFC  these 
assets,  reduced  to  $27,307,358.  were 
transferred  to  FNMA.  . 

The  original  RFC  Act  had  authorized 
the  Corporation  to  assist  in  financing  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  by  providing 
UP  to  S125  million  out  of  its  capital  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
subscribe  the  stock  of  the  banks,  and 
$124  741  000  had  been  disbursed  for  this 
purpose.  Subsequently,  in  1941.  when  the 


public  debt  was  approaching  its  limit. 
RFC  ceased  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
and  issued  its  notes  to  the  public,  and 
with  part  of  these  funds  bought  the  stock 
of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  means  of 
providing  the  Treasury  with  additional 
funds  RFC  continued  to  hold  this  stock 
until  1947  when  a  portion  of  RFC's  notes 
payable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  involved 
was  cancelled  and.the  stock  of  the  banks 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

LOANS    TO    FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS 

Several     specific    authorizations     for 
loans  to  foreign  governments  were  en- 
acted,  beginning   with   the   Emergency 
Relief    and   Construction    Act   of    193. 
which  authorized  loans  to  finance  salef 
of  agricultural  surpluses  in  foreign  mar- 
kets Under  this  authorization,  a  loan  ol 
$17  105  386  was  disbursed  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  1933.  In  1941.  RFC  was 
authorized  to  make  loans  for  the  purpose 
of   achieving  the  maximum  dollar  ex- 
change value  in  the  United  States  for 
the  securities  or  property  of  any  foreign 
government,  and  $390  million  was  dis- 
bursed to  Great  Britain  in  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  this  authority  was  used. 
In  1946  RFC  was  authorized  to  lend  up 
to  $75  million  to  the  Philippine  Repubhc 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary'and  Financial  Problems,  and  $70 
million  was  disbursed  under  this  authori- 
zation. 

DISASTER    LOANS 

RFC  was  first  authorized  to  make  dis- 
aster loans  in  March  1933  and  its  au- 
thority to  make  such  loans— amended 
and  broadened  in  1934.  1937  and  1945— 
remained  continuous  until  1953  when, 
under  the  RFC  Liquidation  Act.  its  au- 
thoritv  in  this  area  was  transferred  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  activities 
of  RFC  and  its  affiliate.  Disaster  Loan 
Corporation,  in  this  area  according  to 
legislative  authority :         ^ 


Act  ol  Mar.  23, 1933,  as  amended 

Act  ol  Apr.  13.  1934.  as  amended         .  - 

Ac  of  Feb.  11,  1937,  as  amended  (DIG) ,.- 


Authorized  ^ 

Number  Aniounl 

13      J10.«0.?32 

705         5,734.289 

24  088       37,361,660 


Disbursed 


$8  529. 108 

3. 473. 947 

31,354,540 


Act  ol  June  30,  1945.  as  amended 
ToUl 


Authorized 
Number  Amount 

5.  579      $35. 439. 075 
'lo.l«i       88.985,256 


Disbur^d 

;25  468  048 
68. 825. 653 


CIVIL    DEFENSE    LOANS 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
authorized,  the  RFC  to  make  loans  for 
civil  defense  purposes  financed  by  bm- 
rowings  from  the  Treasury.  Seven  loans 
were  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $5,- 
568  000.  all  for  assistance  in  financing 
the  construction  of  hospitals.  In  1953  the 
program  was  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

MINOR    LENDING    FUNCTIONS 
LOANS    FOR    PAYMENT    OF    TEACHERS'    S.-LARIES 

For  a  period  of  7  months  in  1934.  RFC 
was  authorized  to  make  loans  to  public 
school  districts  for  teachers'  salaries  due 
prior  to  June  1.  1934.  The  authority  was 
used  only  once.  A  loan  of  $22,300,000  was 
disbursed  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, all  of  which  was  repaid  in  1934. 


LOANS    TO    REFINANCE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    DISTRICT 
OPERATIONS 

In  1935  RFC  was  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  tax-supported  public  school  dis- 
tricts to  reduce  or  refinance  outstanding 
indebtedness  incurred  for  construction 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  public 
school  facilities.  The  act  required  that 
such  loans  be  allocated  equitably  among 
the  States  and  that  maturities  be  limited 
to  33  vears.  Under  this  authority.  Khc 
authorized  35  loans  to  31  school  distncts_ 
Disbursements  in  the  amount  of  $957, n& 
were  made  in  only  two  States.  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  and  were  repaid  in  full. 

LOANS  TO  PROCESSORS  OR  DISTRIBUTORS  SUBJECT 
TO    PROCESSING    TAXES 

The  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933,  which  provided  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  by  processors  or 


distributors  of  various  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, also  provided  that  processors  or 
distributors  subject  to  the  taxes  >^ere  eli- 
gible for  loans  from  RFC  m  ordei  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  -any  immediat^ 
undue  financial  burden."^  0"\y  ff/" 
such  loans  were  authorized  and  $14,718 
disbursed,  all  of  which  was  repaid. 

LOANS    TO    STATE    FUNDS    FOR    SECURING    REPAY- 
MENT OF  DEPOsrrs  of  public  money 

In  1933  RFC  was  authorized  to  make 
adequately  secured  loans  to  States  cre- 
ating funds  to  insure  repayment  of  de- 
poSts  of  public  moneys.  The  only  au- 
thorizations were  for  loans  to  the  Board 
of  Deposits  of  Wisconsin.  All  of  the  $13. - 
064,631  disbursed  was  repaid. 

FINANCING    RFCS    WARTIME    SUBSIDIARIES 

Beginning  in  1940.  RFC's  respon- 
sibilities were  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
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creation  of  eight  subsidiaries  to  aid  the 
Government  in  Its  national  defense  pro- 
gram. Through  these  subsidiaries,  the 
Corporation  was  authorized  to  engage  in 
financing  plant  conversion  and  con- 
struction, to  acquire  and  construct  and 
to  own  and  operate  war  plant  facilities, 
to  make  subsidy  payments,  to  deal  in  and 
to  stockpile  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials, to  administer  the  war  damage  in- 
surance program,  and  to  conduct  a  great 
variety  of  other  activities  unrelated  to 
its  normal  lending  operations.  For  the 
duration  of  the  war,  these  operations 
overshadowed  RFC's  other  functions,  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  its  activity  being 
related  to  the  war  effort. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1945.  RPC's  wartime  subsidiaries 
were  merged  with  the  parent  organiza- 
tion. RFC  received  the  assets  of  these 
corporations,  but  the  original  invest- 
ments of  $7.6  billion  were  charged  off 
and  the  Act  of  June  30.  1948  canceled  the 
Corporation's  notes  payable  to  the  Secre- 
.tarj''Q/'  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  unrecovered  costs  of  its  national 
defense,  war.  and  reconversion  activities. 
Three  of  the  production  programs  which 
had  been  undertaken  by  RFC  subsidiaries 
were,  however,  continued  on  an  active 
basis  after  the  war:  The  program  for  the 
production  and  sales  of  synthetic  rubber 
undertaken  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corp-. 
the  program  for  the  production  and  sale 
of  tm  undertaken  by  the  Metals  Reserve 
Corp.,  and  the  program  for  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  abaca  fiber  undertaken 
by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corp. 

The  operations  of  RFC's  wartime  sub- 
sidiaries were  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  programs  of  other  Government 
agencies  administering  national  defense 
and  wart;me  functions.  They  were,  how- 
ever, financed  through  the  purchase  of 
capital  stock  and  loans  by  the  parent 
corporation.  While  RFC  was  repaid  for 
advances  with  fimds  provided  by  the  op- 
erations of  its  subsidiaries,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  amounts  advanced  were 
recovered  by  cancellation  of  RFC's  notes 
payable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


U.S.    ATTORNEY    MORGENTHAU— A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  awhile  Members  of  Congress  have  the 
fortunate  opportunity  to  deal  with  pub- 
lic officials  whose  intelligence,  ability, 
and  efficient  dedication  to  their  assigned 
tasks  clearly  distinguishes  them  from 
all  others.  This  kind  of  public  servant  is 
rarely  accorded  appropriate  recognition 
in  this  age  of  sensational  news  stories 
of  ineptitude,  conflict  of  interest,  and 
downright  dishonesty  of  public  officials. 

Today.  I  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whom 
I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing men  in  Government  with  whom 
I  have  dealt  during  my  40  years  in  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Robert  Morgenthau,  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  here  his 
achievements  in  law  enforcement  since 


he  took  office  in  1961.  His  uncompromis- 
ing and  unrelenting  prosecution  of  orga- 
nized crime  which  is  corrupting  the  very 
vitals  of  our  society,  his  insistence  on 
the  highest  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct by  public  officials  and  employees, 
and  the  efficiently  and  inspired  zeal  of  the 
office  which  he  heads — the  single  most 
important  law-enforcement  office  in  the 
United  States — have  been  well  recog- 
nized and  reported. 

Although  I  had  known  him  for  a 
number  of  years,  my  first  official  contact 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  in- 
quiry into  the  legal  and  economic  Im- 
pact of  foreign  banking  procedures  on 
the  United  States.  His  testimony  was  so 
impressive  and  his  answers  to  the  mem- 
bers' questions  so  direct  and  informa- 
tive, that  the  continuation  of  this  in- 
quiry and  legislative  proposals  limiting 
the  illegal  use  of  foreign  bank  facilities 
has  a  high  priority  status  before  our 
committee.  I  have  included  a  copy  of 
his  statement  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  worked 
with  his  illustrious  father  during  the 
crisis-filled  days  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  I  must  say  that  Robert 
Morgenthau  has  carried  forward  and 
significantly  added  to  the  great  contribu- 
tion to  this  coimtry  by  his  family. 

In  recent  months,  since  the  change  of 
administrations,  there  have  been  in- 
numerable stories  of  pressures  brought 
on  Mr.  Morgenthau  for  his  resignation. 
We  all  know  that  political  patronage  has 
in  the  past  extended  to  the  office  of  U.S. 
attorney.  This  is  unfortunate  since  these 
offices  should  be  above  the  clear  of  polit- 
ical considerations.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  would  be  far  better  served  if 
the  Federal  prosecutors  were  selected  on 
their  ability  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fullest  extent  with- 
out regard  to  any  particular  political  as- 
pect whatsoever. 

President  Nixon  and  the  Attorney 
General  now  have  a  golden  opportunity 
to  once  and  for  all  sever  the  mark  of 
political  patronage  from  law  enforce- 
ment. Through  one  simple  act  they  can 
set  a  precedent  which  will  serve  as  notice 
to  all  administrations  to  come  that  U.S. 
attorneys  will  be  selected  in  accordance 
with  a  single  standard — their  ability  to 
perform.  They  can  do  this  through  the 
magnificently  simple  act  of  announcing 
their  intent  to  retain  and  support  Robert 
Morgenthau  in  office. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  a 
number  of  news  stories  and  feature 
magazine  articles  about  the  illustrious 
career  of  this  man: 

Statement  of  Robert  Morgenthau,  U.S.  At- 
TOBNET,  Before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing AND  Currenct,  December  9,  1968 
Mr.  Morgenthau.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   Mr.    Chairman   and   members   of    the 
committee,  I  greatly  appreciate  being  Invited 
to  appear  before  your  committee. 

Secret-numbered  foreign  bank  accounts 
have  become  an  ever  Increasingly  widespread 
and  versatile  tool  for  the  evasion  of  our  laws 
and  regtilations  and  for  the  commission  of 
crimes  by  American  citizens  and  for  hiding 
the  fruits  of  crimes  already  committed. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  secret-num- 
bered Swiss  account,  for  example,   was  au 


instrument  used  only  by  relatively  sophisti- 
cated financiers.  That  Is  no  longer  true  today. 
The  Jet  age  has  taken  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  Europe  for  summer  vacations.  It  has 
brought  many  of  them  to  the  doorsteps  of  the 
Swiss  banks  where  a  very  large  number  have 
found  that  secret  foreign  banks  are  available 
readily  to  them  for  lucrative  criminal  pur- 
poses. Operating  In  the  other  direction,  the 
jet  age  also  brought  to  the  United  States 
numerous  representatives  of  foreign  banks. 
While  many  of  these  do  only  proper  and 
legitimate  banking  business,  there  are  others 
who  come  here  to  seek  new  accounts  and 
service  old  ones  which  are  maintained  for 
criminal  purposes  alone.  One  "finder"  for  a 
Swiss  bank  went  so  far  as  to  open  accounts 
pt  the  bank  for  many  of  his  friends  with  an 
initial  "Christmas  present"  deposit  of  $50. 
The  friends  learned  of  the  existence  of  their 
new  r.ccounts  only  on  receiving  the  bank's 
Christmas  card. 

Foreign  banks  protected  by  secrecy  laws 
now  nmiiber  among  their  American  cus- 
tomers not  only  sophisticated  international 
financial  operators,  but  hoodlums  from  the 
world  of  organized  crime,  stock  market 
swindlers  and  manipulators,  corporate  officers 
making  Illegal  profits  from  their  inside  infor- 
mation, businessmen  who  hide  profits  from 
the  tax  authorities,  and  enormous  numbers 
of  stock  market  Investors  who  through  for- 
eign banks  evade  income  taxes  on  their  trad- 
ing profits.  The  latter  group  of  ostensibly 
irreproachable  citizens  of  the  business  com- 
munity who  have  adopted  foreign  banks  in 
preference  to  income  taxes  is  now  very  large 
and  represents  a  loss  of  tax  revenues  in  the 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

For  several  years  my  office  has  investigated 
and  studied  numerous  available  sources  cf 
information.  We  have  learned  much  about 
illegal  uses  of  foreign  banks  by  Americans. 
We  have  returned  numerous  indictments, 
and  as  the  wealth  of  Information  we  have 
accumulated  Is  further  increased  and  ana- 
lyzed we  expect  that  the  number  of  criminal 
prosecutions  will  be  accelerated.  Even  in  the 
cases  where  we  can  successfully  prosecute, 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  thousands  of  man- 
hoiu-s  in  piecing  together  complex  and  seem- 
ingly unrelated  transactions  in  order  to 
obtain  Indirectly  information  that  banks  will 
not  directly  furnish  vis.  But  naturally,  we 
have  receive  virtually  no  cooperation  from 
the  foreign  banks  which  hold  the  evidence 
of  crime.  Often  we  have  had  very  complete 
information  on  criminal  activity,  but  have 
been  unable  to  prosecute  because  the  foreign 
bankers  would  not  furnish  witnesses  com- 
petent to  Introduce  their  banking  documents 
Into  evidence.  As  a  result  It  should  be  obvious 
that  the  increasing  number  of  successfully 
prosecuted  criminal  cases  represents  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
Americans  through  secret  foreign  accounts. 
Practically  every  Swiss  bank,  in  addition 
to  its  deposit  and  credit  banking  activities 
also  deals  in  securities  for  its  customers. 
For  dealing  in  American  securities,  these 
banks  often  maintain  omnibus  accounts  at 
American  tirokerage  houses.  Through  its  ac- 
count at  the  broker,  a  bank  can  trade  the 
securities  of  all  its  customers  without  dif- 
ferentiation. So  far  as  appears  on  domestic 
records,  all  the  trades  are  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  foreign  bank.  No  domestic  record 
shows  the  Identity  of  the  principal  for  whom 
the  bank  acts  or  even  distinguishes  between 
trades  for  one  principal  and  another.  All  ac- 
tivity is  lumped  together  under  the  name  of 
the  foreign  bank. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  examples 
now.  particularly  of  cases  which  are  already 
closed.  One  which  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
is  the  Gulf  Coast  Leaseholds  case,  United 
States  V.  Kelly,  349  P.  2d  720  (2d  Clr.  1965), 
certiorari  denied.  384  U.S.  947  ( 1966 ) . 

There,  no  less  than  four  "Liechtenstein, 
trusts"  holding  Swiss  bank  accounts,  ojierat- 
ing  under  secrecy  laws,  were  used  by  Ameri- 
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can  promoters  in  a  scheme  to  sell  750.000 
shares  of  unregistered  over-the-counter  stock 
to  the  American  public  at  prices  that  were 
manipulated  to  over  »16  a  share.  After  the 
promoters  had  banked  their  money,  the  stock 
dropped  to  under  a  dollar.  Each  of  the  trusts 
used  in  the  Gulf  Coast  case  was  American- 
owned,  but  had  as  the  titular  head  a  Swiss 
lawyer.  The  trusts  were  organized  to  maintain 
accounts  in  a  Swiss  bank  for  their  American 
principals.  Thus,  the  promoters  of  the  stock 
fraud  had  a  double  line  of  defense:  The  Swiss 
secrecy  laws  prevented  disclosure  of  the  fact 
that  the  bank  accounts  which  were  receiving 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  were  owned 
by  the  trusts:  and  the  secrecy  laws  also  pre- 
vented disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  real 
principals  of  the  trusts  were  Americans. 

The  trusts  were  used  as  follows :  One  of  the 
American  promoters,  a  person  with  a  crim- 
inal record,  who  had  been  enjoined  from 
trading  stock  In  his  own  name,  purchased 
in  the  name  of  his  Liechtenstein  trust  750.- 
000  shares  of  worthless  stock  from  an  Ameri- 
can company  at  a  nominal  price.  At  the  time, 
the  trust  had  assets  of  $20.80.  The  trust  then 
proceeded  to  sell  the  shares  through  Ameri- 
can brokerage  firms,  which  transmitted  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  to  Swiss  banks  at  which 
the  trust  had  accounts.  All  told,  on  this  in- 
vestment more  than  $4  million  was  realized 
by  the  American  promoter,  through  his  trust, 
on  his  investment  of  $20.80.  Part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  stock  were  passed 
from  this  trust  to  another  trust,  operating 
under  Swiss  secrecy  laws,  which  served  as  the 
pocketbook  lor  an  Investment  advisory  firm 
which  plugged  the  stock  In  Its  market  letter. 
The  transfers  between  conspirators  were  ac- 
complished by  payments  from  one  account  at 
a  Swiss  bank  to  another,  thus  insuring  maxi- 
mum secrecy. 

But  the  wall  of  secrecy  which  had  been 
built  around  these  operations  collapsed.  One 
of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  testi- 
fied in  detail  as  to  how  he  had  organized  two 
trusts  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
Swiss  secrecy  laws,  and  how  he  had  assisted 
two  of  the  other  conspirators  in  forming  a 
trust  of  their  own  to  receive  payoffs  for  their 
role  In  the  fraud.  The  Swiss  lawyer  who  was 
the  titular  head  of  two  of  the  trusts  gave 
testimony  at  trial,  after  being  offered  safe 
passage  into  the  country  As  a  result,  all  or 
the  defendants  who  had  hidden  behind  the 
Swiss  secrecy  laws  were  convicted. 

I  might  add.  the  trial  of  that  case  took 
9  months,  the  second  longest  trial.  I  think, 
in  the  history  of  the  Federal  courts. 

But  success  at  piercing  the  Swiss  secrecy 
laws  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  Gulf 
Coast  Leaseholds  case,  illustrates  the  difficul- 
ties we  are  up  against.  Thus,  before  the  in- 
dictment, the  Swiss  lawyer  who  ran  two  of 
the  trusts,  filed  affidavits  with  governmental 
authorities  conducting  the  investigation, 
stating  that  these  trusts  were  not  owned 
or  controlled  by  Americans,  even  though  he 
knew  that  these  affidavits  were  false.  When 
cross-examined  about  the  affidavits  at  t-ial, 
he  took  the  position  that  his  duty  to  his 
American  clients  obligated  him  to  make 
these  false  statements,  .^s  a  result,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  stock  fraud,  during  the  period 
of  the  SEC's  initial  investigation,  were  able 
to  vise  the  Swiss  secrecy  laws  as  a  shield  be- 
hind which  thy  could  operate  anonymously. 
By  the  time  the  secrecy  had  been  dispelled, 
the  public  had  been  bilked  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  other  similar  instances  we  have  formed 
well-founded  suspicions  vhat  foreign  banks 
or  trusts  were  used  not  only  to  defraud  and 
to  unload  illegally  unregistered  control  stock, 
but  also  to  manipulate  and  artlflclally  sup- 
P^Tt  the  market.  Generally,  such  activity 
cannot  be  proven  without  the  cooperation 
and  testimony  either  of  one  of  the  insiders 
to   the  conspiracy   or   of   the   foreign   bank 
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which  handled  the  order.  Swiss  banks  have 
been  used  frequently  to  enable  insiders  to 
make  Illegal  profits.  We  recently  were  able 
to  prosecute  successfully  one  such  violator 
for  the  unreported  sale  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  doUars  in  his  company's  securities, 
a  company  of  which  he  was  director  and 
treasurer;  $500,000  of  such  secvu-ilies  had 
been  held  for  him  in  the  account  of  a  Swiss 
bank  at  various  New  York  banks.  While  they 
were  held  In  this  fashion,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence available  in  this  country  linking  the 
insider  to  his  securities.  The  transactions 
could  eventually  be  traced  to  him  only  be- 
cause he  caused  the  securities  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  U.S.  bank  to  serve  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan  he  obtained  at  the  second 
bank.  Nonetheless,  because  of  the  shield  of 
Swiss  bank  secrecy,  many  details  concerning 
the  transactions  were  not  and  probably  will 
never  be  known. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  foreign 
banks  have  been  used  extensively  by  citizens 
to  violate  the  margin  requirements  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  imposes  on  secu- 
rity '.rading.  Regulation  T  requires  a  cus- 
tomer purchasing  Eecurlties  through  a  U.S. 
broker  to  put  up  in  cash  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  the  purchase  price— in  recent  years 
the  requU-ement  has  generally  fluctuated  be- 
tween 70  and  90  percent.  A  foreign  bank 
maintaining  a  special  omnibus  account  at 
an  American  broker  may  furnish  to  only 
•^0  30-percent  margin.  However,  such  a  for- 
eign bank  must  file  a  statement  describing 
itself  as  a  broker-dealer  under  U.S.  law  and 
promising  to  comply  with  regulation  T  by  re- 
quiring its  customers  to  put  up  whatever  per- 
centage of  the  purchase  price  regulation  T 
requires.  However,  we  know  that  in  many 
cases  Swiss  banks  have  failed  to  require  their 
customers   to   comply   in   this   way. 

In  one  such  instance  our  office  recently 
filed  a  criminal  complaint  against  the  Arzl 
Bank  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  one  of  its 
directors.  Joseph  Pfeffer.  The  complaint  al- 
leges that  Pfeffer  solicited  American  accounts 
for  the  Arzl  Bank  which  purchased  securities 
for  its  new  customers  requiring  them  to  put 
up  as  little  as  10  percent  when  regulation 
T  which  the  bank  was  sworn  to  observe, 
was  requiring  between  70-  and  80-percent 
margin. 

Another  Swiss  bank  with  an  omnibus  ac- 
count at  a  New  York  brokerage  firm,  per- 
mitted an  investor  to  trade  on  borrowed 
money  far  outside  the  margin  requirements; 
at  one  point  this  single  customer  was  using 
$14  million  to  trade  certain  issues  causing 
violent  market  fluctuations. 

The  ways  in  which  foreign  secret  bank  ac- 
counts are  used  to  avoid  income  taxes  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  ways  of  earning 
money. 

Persons  who  earn  money  abroad  have  the 
easiest  and  safest  access  to  foreign  banks  as 
tax  fraua  havens.  If  the  American  business- 
man receives  his  earnings  from  a  foreign 
source,  he  can  deposit  portions  of  it  in  a 
foreign  bank  and  declare  on  his  domestic 
income  tax  as  much  or  as  little  of  his  true 
revenues  as  he  choses.  There  is  small  likeli- 
hood of  detection  if  he  keeps  double  books 
carefully.  Businessmen  who  make  purchases 
abroad  for  lesale  here  frequently  keep  phony 
double  books  fraudulently  inflating  the  for- 
eign purchase  price  so  as  to  decrease  the  ap- 
parent domestic  profit.  The  seller  kicks  back 
the  difference  to  the  buyer's  foreign  account. 
Salesmen  earning  commissions  from  U.S. 
manufacturers  for  sales  overseas  have  some- 
times worked  out  a  slightly  more  complicated 
device,  as  exemplified  in  a  recent  Indictment 
which  our  office  obtained.  These  salesmen  set 
up  a  dummy  Liechtenstein  trust  with  a  Swiss 
Bank  account.  A  Liechtenstein  lawyer  who 
serves  as  the  chief  executive  of  hundreds  of 
such  business  trusts  became  the  ostensible 
head  of  of  the  foreign  entity.  The  salesmen 
advised  the  U.S.  manufacturers,   and  these 


include  some  leading  American  manufac- 
turers, that  most  of  the  selling  work  would  be 
done  for  them  in  the  future  by  the  Liechten- 
stein company  and  directed  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  sales  commissions  earned 
should  be  sent  to  Liechtenstein  rather  than 
to  the  VS.  salesmen.  This  money  was  de- 
posited by  the  Liechtenstein  lawyer  In  the 
Swiss  bank.  In  this  manner,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers fradulently  evaded  their  income  taxes 
on  over  $3  million  unreported  income  In  Just 
3  vears. 

Of  course,  every  kind  of  profit  from  trading 
in  securities  or  commodities  can  be  earned 
free  of  tax  if  the  account  through  which  the 
trading  is  conducted  is  in  foreign  bank 
protected  by  secrecy  laws. 

Numerous  U.S.  Investors  have  undertaken 
to  avoid  taxes  by  making  their  trading  profits 
through  Swiss  bank  accounts.  The  Investor 
need  only  open  an  account  In  Switzerland 
and  cable  or  mall  trading  instructions.  The 
bank  maintains  huge  accounts  with  U.S. 
brokers  and  executes  Its  orders  each  day 
through  these  brokers  on  the  appropriate 
U.S.  stock  exchange.  The  U.S.  broker  has  no 
indication  of  the  Identity  of  the  Swiss  bank's 
client. 

This  system  is  ideal  for  the  investor  seek- 
ing long-term  growth,  since  the  loss  of  a  day 
In  cabling  his  order  to  Switzerland  and  back 
to  New  York  will  not  be  of  great  significance 
tD  him. 

Many  New  York  brokers  deal  In  such  large 
volumes   for   Swiss   banks   that   they   either 
maintain   open    telex   lines   or   talk   on   the 
telephone  several  times  a  day.  It  has  there- 
fore been  arranged  for  the  trader  to  deal  with 
a   broker — sometimes   using   a   code   name— 
and  give  his  order  to  buy  or  sell  X  security. 
The  broker  arranges  to  receive  immediately 
such    an    order    from    the    Swiss    bank    and 
executes  the  order  as  if  he  had  received  it 
from  Switzerland  for  an  unknown  customer 
of  the  Swiss  bank.  The  broker's  only  written 
confirmation  will  go  to  Switzerland,  but  he 
can  advise  the  trader  by  phone  of  the  com- 
pleted  transaction.  To  facilitate  such  trad- 
ing, the  Swiss  bank  can  maintain  the  trader's 
account  as  a  subaccount  at  the  broker  rather 
than  as  part  of  Its  general  account.  Thus,  the 
broker  might  have  one  account  labeled  bank 
X.  and  others  labeled  Bank  X,  subaccount  1. 
2.  3.  etc.  He  would  still  receive  the  ostensible 
orders     covering     these     subaccounts     from 
Switzerland    and    would    have    no    records 
identifying  the  true  owner  of  the  account. 
Where  the  tax  evading  trader  is  the  U.S. 
broker  himself,   the  evasion   ;s  even  easier. 
An  indictment  now  pending  trial  in  my  office 
charges   two   floor   brokers  of  the   Amencaa 
Stock   Exchange   with   having  evaded   t.ixes 
on  earnings  of  over  SI  million  in  1957-60  by 
fading  in  New  York  for  their  own  undis- 
closed   .nccount    at    the    Swiss    Credit    B.anl: 
which    was    maintained   in   the   name   of   a 
dummv. 

Finally,  many  U.S.  citizens  operating  cash 
businesses  or  businesses  in  which  lar^e 
amounts  of  cash  are  used  can  very  easily  hide 
a  portion  of  their  earnings  in  their  foreign 
account  with  little  possibility  of  detection. 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  get  the  money  cut  ct 
the  countrv.  When  the  amounts  are  suffi- 
ciently large,  the  Swiss  banks  have  provided 
couriers  who  transport  the  cash  itself.  That 
is  a  service  which  has  been  used  extensivelv 
by  professional  gamblers  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  the  courier  to  carry  the  money  all  the 
way  to  Switzerland.  It  is  easier  to  take  the 
money  to  Nassau,  a  half  hour  from  Flor- 
ida, where  the  Swiss  banks  have  correspond- 
ent banks  whose  accounts  are  also  protected 
by  the  secrecy  laws.  From  there  it  Is  trans- 
ferred to  Switzerland. 

It  Is  not  even  necessary  to  go  to  so  much 
trouble.  Most  of  the  large  banks  in  major 
U.S.  cities  malu'ain  a  cable  transfer  service. 
A  stranger  can  walk  in  off  the  streets  to  most 
of  the  major  New  York  banks  and  present 
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Varge  amounts  of  cash  for  cable  transfer  to 
the  credit  of  a  Swiss  bank  for  credit  for  a 
stated  account  number  or  Just  for  the  gen- 
eral account  of  the  Swiss  bank.  While  the 
New  York  bank  will  generally  ask  his  Iden- 
tity to  All  out  a  currency  report,  a  false  name 
will  not  be  checked,  and  we  have  checked 
literally  dozens  of  these  currency  reports 
Involving  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  have 
found  In  almost  every  case  that  a  false  name 
was  used. 

Ingenious  ways  have  also  been  developed 
to  permit  the  tax  evader  to  have  the  use 
and  enjoj-ment  of  the  money  he  has  con- 
cealed in  a  foreign  bank,  and  Mr.  Vinson  has 
already  discussed  that  and  I  won't  go  into 
any  further  details. 

In  some  Instances  tax  evaders  will  repatri- 
ate their  secret  foreign  money  by  using  It  to 
buy  their  own  local  assets.  In  one  investi- 
gated case,  a  real  estate  owner  sold  a  valu- 
able piece  of  property  for  nearly  $1  million 
to  a  Swiss  trust  which  was  the  customer  of  a 
Swiss  bank  The  Swiss  trust  was,  of  course, 
his  own  He  thus  received  the  use  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
had  to  leave  in  hiding.  Thereafter  the  real 
prpperty  was  managed  for  him — In  secret — 
b%  U)e  Swiss  bank  and  he  gained  further  ad- 
vantage of  avoiding  income  taxes  on  the 
revenue  produced  by  the  real  estate. 

Foreign  banks  have  been  used  by  Ameri- 
cans to  conceal  many  different  kinds  of  vio- 
lations of  law.  One  case  presented  by  my  of- 
fice involved  a  major  US.  manufacturer  and 
exporter  which  diverted  substantial  foreign 
aid  funds  to  a  foreign  purchaser  to  buy  Its 
products  to  pay  secret  kickbacks  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent.  The  kickbacks  were  deposited 
in  a  numbered  account  in  a  bank  in  Geneva. 
In  another  case,  which  is  now  pending  in 
the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  involving  sale  of  trans- 
formers under  AID  financing  at  $50.  when 
the  catalog  price  was  $25.  documents  have 
been  uncovered  indicating  that  the  same 
type  of  abuse  through  Swiss  banks  is  going 
on  right  now.  A  document  obtained  In  this 
case  from  an  exporting  agent  states  that 
there  was  "piayment  and  commissions  •  •  • 
through  the  Swiss  Credit  Bank  in  New  York 
and  Geneva.  " 

Swiss  banks  have  also  been  used  as  a  haven 
for  stolen  securities,  including  securities  is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  An 
indictment  filed  In  our  court  Involved  the 
theft  of  $75,000  of  Treasury  bills  from  a  se- 
curities firm  In  New  York,  of  which  $50,000 
subsequently  appeared  in  the  offices  of  a 
Swiss  bank.  Two  defendants  were  convicted 
for  the  interstate  and  foreign  transporta- 
tion of  these  stolen  Treasury  bills.  The  Swiss 
bank,  however,  declined  to  send  a  witness  to 
testify  concerning  these  stolen  securities  at 
its  office. 

Our  investigation  has  also  disclosed  that 
some  foreign  banks  have  played  an  integral 
and  not  always  passive  part  in  even  the  most 
flagrant  frauds  upon  American  citizens  and 
corporations.  For  example,  a  recent  indict- 
ment returned  in  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  involves  a  Swiss  bank,  owned  pri- 
marily by  Americans,  and  an  attempt  to  de- 
fraud one  of  our  Nation's  largest  banks  of 
nearly  $12  million.  According  to  the  indict- 
ment in  that  case,  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
bank  was  induced  to  send  a  forged  and 
fraudulent  cable  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
U.S.  bank  in  Geneva,  directing  It  to  transfer 
$11,870,924  of  the  U.S.  bank's  funds  to  the 
other  Swiss  bank  where  a  courier  was  wait- 
ing to  pick  up  the  funds.  Luckily,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  correspondent  bank  grew  sus- 
picious because  of  a  technical  irregularity  in 
the  cable  and  thwarted  the  scheme  by  ask- 
ing the  U.S.  bank  for  a  confirmation. 

Another  example  of  the  type  of  fraudulent 
transaction  that  certain  unscrupulous  for- 
eign banks  have  made  available  to  their 
American  customers  is  a  device  referred  to  a« 


the  three-cornered  window-dressing  loan,  in- 
volving a  foreign  bank,  an  afflllated  "dummy" 
corporation  usually  located  in  the  Caribbean 
area  and  an  American  borrower  seeking 
fraudulently  to  "beef  up"  his  balance  sheet. 
I  won't  go  Into  details  of  several  of  these 
transactions  since  the  Chairman  has  already 
referred  to  them.  I  will  say,  though,  that  we 
discovered  one  such  fraudulent  transaction 
made  by  an  American  corporation  at  a  time 
when  it  was  In  serious  financial  trouble.  It 
was  able  to  obtain  new  credit  partially  upon 
the  basis  of  such  a  "beefed  up"  balance 
sheet.  Shortly  thereafter,  however.  It  went 
bankrupt,  and  I  might  add  that  In  that  case 
the  certified  public  accountants  for  the  com- 
pany sent  a  vrtre  to  the  Panamanian  bank  in 
which  the  funds  were  on  deposit  to  ask  if 
these  funds  we»»-  free  and  clear,  and  the 
Panamanian  bank  sent  back  word  that  these 
funds  were  free  and  clear  when  in  fact  they 
were  blocked  and  could  not  be  removed  from 
the  bank.  This  publicly  held  corpor.ition 
went  bankrupt,  but  because  of  the  applicable 
secrecy  law,  the  fraud  was  not  uncovered 
until  after  the  statute  of  limitations  had 
run. 

Finally,  we  have  found  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts used  by  diamond  smugglers,  loan 
sharks,  policy  operators  and  gambling  casino 
operators  to  conceal  illegal  income  and  evade 
taxes.  The  problems  which  the  use  of  for- 
eign secret  bank  accounts  creates  for  our 
national  economy  and  for  the  enforcement 
of  our  laws  is  obviously  vast. 

In  testifying  today  I  have  directed  my  re- 
marks to  law-enforcement  problems  created 
by  the  use  of  Swiss  and  other  foreign  banks. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
Integrity  of  the  vast  majority  of  Swiss  banks 
and  bankers.  Nor  do  I  overlook  the  key  role 
played  by  Swiss  banks  in  the  international 
money  system.  I  believe,  however,  that  there 
need  be  no  conflict  between  the  important 
role  played  by  Swiss  banks  in  international 
flnance  and  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  undertaking  of 
this  committee,  with  its  vast  experience  and 
wisdom  In  matters  of  banking  and  currency, 
to  investigate  thoroughly  this  most  trouble- 
some area  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Chairman  Patman.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Morgenthau. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Irving  M.  Pollack, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Trading  and  Mar- 
kets of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, accompanied  by  Mr.  Mahlon  PYank- 
hauser  of  the  SEC. 

[Prom  Business  Week,  Aug.  2,  1969 1 
Wall  Street's  Crime-Buster  Won't  Budge — 
U.S.  Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  a 
Crusader  Against  Wall  Street  Misdoings, 
Is  Fighting  To  Stay  in  Office 
Robert  M.  Morgenthau  is  a  man  of  slight 
build  whose  baggy  trousers  make  him  look 
even  smaller,  and  at  times  a   bit  clownish. 
But  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  his  power  is  immense,  and 
he  has  used  it — as  has  no  one  in  the  post  be- 
fore him — to  crack  down  on  all  sorts  of  mis- 
doings on  Wall   Street  as  well  as  on  other 
types  of  white-collar  crime,  such  as  income 
tax  evasion,  and  on  the  Mafia. 

For  more  than  eight  years  he  has  been 
driven  by  a  crusader  philosophy,  aiming  to 
make  the  law  more  "even-handed."  He  says: 
"Slum  kids  have  to  feel  something  is  being 
done  about  big  business  crime." 

But  Morgenthau  is  threatened.  Unwilling 
to  resign  as  most  U.S.  Attorneys  do  when 
the  reins  shift  hands  In  Washington,  Mor- 
genthau, a  Democrat,  says  he  wants  to  com- 
plete his  term,  which  ends  in  June,  1971.  But 
New  York  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Charles 
E.  Goodell,  both  Republicans,  have  proposed 
a  replacement.  And  last  month  the  Justice 


Dept.  established  a  special  Investigation  unit 
on  organized  crime  for  the  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  sectors  of  Morgenthau's  bailiwick.  The 
move  has  been  interpreted  by  many  as  a 
maneuver  to  undercut  his  power. 

All  this  comes  despite  last  year's  Judgment 
by  a  Republican  Congressional  task  force 
that  Morgenthau  should  be  retained. 

If  he  can't  hold  out  until  his  term  expires, 
Morgenthau  would  like  at  least  to  stick 
around  until  he  can  dig  deeper  Into  Investi- 
gations he  has  Just  started  on  consumer 
fraud  and  the  use  of  secret  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts. "I'm  not  staying  because  I  like  the 
Job,  but  because  there  are  Important  things 
to  be  finished,"  he  said,  tightening  his  eyes 
and  pursing  his  lips  so  that  his  50-year-old 
face  looks  aged. 

partial  vacuum? 

If  Morgenthau  is  forced  out,  there  are 
some  who  feel  a  new  watchdog  might  patrol 
Wall  Street  less  zealously.  With  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's office  so  swamped  with  work,  it 
would  be  easy  to  shift  priorities.  Partisans  of 
this  view  also  point  to  President  Nixon's 
letter  to  Wall  Street  leaders  last  fall  promis- 
ing to  ease  up  on  heavy-handed  regulation. 

Virtually  all  the  major  criminal  cases 
evolving  out  of  the  Street  have  stemmed 
from  Southern  District  indictments  under 
Morgenthau.  He  wasted  no  time  to  start  his 
probes  into  Wall  Street  after  his  appoint- 
ment by  John  Kennedy  in  1961.  "This  was 
one  of  the  areas  I  felt  had  been  neglected.  I 
probably  have  spent  more  of  my  personal 
time  on  it." 

Morgenthau  established  a  special  securities 
fraud  unit  that  soon  began  obtaining  in- 
dictments. He  now  has  10  of  his  73  assistants 
working  in  the  securities  area,  five  full  time. 
They  work  along  with  20-odd  SEC  Investiga- 
tors. In  its  first  four  years,  the  unit  got  six 
times  as  many  Indictments  as  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's office  had  between  1945  and  1960.  To 
date,  Morgenthau  figures  that  individuals 
have  been  indicted  in  at  least  80  different 
securities  cases  handled  by  his  office. 

POWER    CENTER 

The  securities  cases  are  tedious  and  among 
the  most  complex  to  try.  They  also  pit  Mor- 
genthau's men  against  the  top  corporate 
lawyers  in  the  country.  About  half  of  the 
indictments  are  prompted  by  SEC,  the  rest 
by  special  Investigations  of  the  attorney's 
office.  Ordinarily,  government  agencies  refer 
civil  cases  they  want  prosecuted  to  the  Jus- 
tice Dept..  and  most  U.S.  Attorneys  have 
their  hands  full  enough  with  the  referrals. 

Morgenthau's  Southern  District  Is  unique, 
though.  It  has  always  been  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  the  93  U.S.  Attorney's  offices  and 
the  most  powerful.  "Bob  has  made  the 
Southern  District  even  more  powerful  and 
independent."  says  Peter  Morrison,  the  first 
head  of  the  securities  fraud  unit  and  now 
a  partner  of  Segal  &  Morrison  law  firm.  Usu- 
ally, for  instance.  Washington  handles  the 
big  cases  for  regional  offices.  The  Southern 
District  handles  its  own. 

SHOWCASE 

Morgenthau's  supporters.  In  fact,  contend 
that  the  prominence  that  Morgenthau's  in- 
vestigations draw  is  one  reason  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  like  a  Repub- 
lican in  his  Job. 

Morgenthau,  however,  sees  his  Job  as  non- 
partisan. His  indictments  indicate  this.  The 
list  includes  Raymond  C.  Deering,  the  treas- 
tirer  of  the  DemocraMc  State  Committee; 
Louis  Wolfson,  a  heavy  Democratic  contrib- 
utor; Carmine  DeSapio;  and  James  Marcus, 
water  commissioner  for  the  Lindsay  Admin- 
istration. Indeed,  in  his  unsuccessful  bid  for 
the  New  York  governorship  in  1962.  he  re- 
ixjrtedly  lacked  support  from  many  Demo- 
cratic districts  because  of  his  nonpartisan- 
ship.  "Many  of  the  wards  Just  sat  on  their 
hands  because  Bob  had  refused  to  give  old- 
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fashioned  favors,"  says  a   fonner  assistant 
attorney  under  Morganthau. 

Says  Morgenthau:  "We  don't  have  many 
rules  around  here.  But  one  of  them  la.  If 
there  is  any  pressure  to  delay  or  kill  an 
investigation,  expedite  it!"  He  does  Just 
that.  Says  Frank  Tuerkhelmer.  current  se- 
curities fraud  unit  head;  "He's  completely 
Impervious  to  pressure — the  worst  thing 
someone  can  do  for  a  client. 

NEW    AREAS 

A  more  common  complaint  about  Morgen- 
thau is  that  he  tests  law  In  the  criminal 
courts  before  it  can  be  tested  in  the  civil 
courts,  where  penalties  are  either  fines  or 
Injunctions,  and  no  Jail  sentences  are  in- 
volved. Indeed,  Morgenthau's  willingness  to 
try  untested  principles  and  perhaps  set  prec- 
edents is  one  of  his  most  controversial  char- 
acteristics. "He's  going  into  areas  no  one 
ever  dreamed  would  be  the  subject  of  crimi- 
nal action."  says  one  lawyer.  Morgenthau 
responds  that  in  most  such  cases  he  Is  only 
bringing  the  first  criminal  action  in  an  area 
already  tested  In  civil  law. 

The  case  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Mont- 
gomery (box)  was  one  that  shocked  many, 
particularly  the  accounting  societies,  which 
howled  bitterly.  The  defense  maintained  that 
the  accountants  adhered  to  standard  ac- 
■counting  practices  in  not  disclosing  the  use 
made  of  a  loan  by  a  client  company,  Conti- 
nental Vending  Corp.,  to  an  afHllate.  In  the 
case,  the  prosecution  charged— and  the  de- 
fense even  agreed— that  the  bulk  of  a  $3.5- 
mllllon  loan  to  an  affiliate,  Valley  Commer- 
cial Corp.,  ended  up  In  the  hands  of  Harold 
Roth,  Continental  president. 

If  the  appeals  courts  sustain  Morgenthau, 
It  will  make  accountants  criminally  liable 
for   certifying  a  misleading  statement. 

STREET    SUPPORT 

Most  of  Wall  Street  Is  behind  Morgenthau's 
drive  to  keep  the  Industry  clean.  Still,  there 
are  those  who  agree  with  the  brokerage  house 
partner  who  criticizes  Morgenthau's  zeal  In 
test  cases:  "He  is  too  excessively  dogmatic 
without  any  strong  rational  reason  behind 
his  thinking." 

Morgenthau.  who  doesn't  claim  many 
friends  on  Wall  Street  anyway,  preferring  to 
keep  "an  arm's  length  relationship,"  has 
caused  a  former  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  to  be  indicted  for  Income 
tax  evasion. 

Currently,  Morgenthau  is  moving  Into  un- 
tried waters  with  his  Swiss  bank  account 
Investigations  which  took  a  new  turn  this 
week  with  the  indictment  of  Alfred  M.  Ler- 
ner,  president  of  First  Hanover  Corp..  for  al- 
legedly using  Swiss  bank  accounts  to  cover 
up  his  holdmgs  in  several  new  issues  his 
firm  underwrote.  Lerner  describes  the  indict- 
ment as  a  "test  case." 


tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  20,   1967] 

Expert  ok  the  Mafia:    Robert  Morris 
Morgenthau 

During  Robert  M.  Morgenthau's  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  for  Governor  in  1962.  he 
made  an  appearance  at  a  small  gathering  in 
a  lower  Manhattan  tavern.  In  keeping  with 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  rather  restrained  tempera- 
ment, it  was  a  quiet  affair  at  which  he  spent 
most  of  the  time  talking  in  subdued  tones 
with  small  clusters  of  guests.  At  one  point. 
a  reporter  walked  in.  got  a  drink  and  looked 
around  the  room,  which  still  had  about  as 
much  razzle-dazzle  political  atmosphere  as  a 
college  faculty  tea.  even  though  the  candi- 
date had  been  there  for  half  an  hour. 

"When  is  Morgenthau  going  to  get  here?" 
the  reporter  asked. 

Flamboyance,  presence,  dynamism — these, 
as  the  story  suggests,  are  not  the  strong  suits 
of  the  man  who  Monday  announced  one  of 


the  most  spectacular  Indlctmente  in  recent 
New  York  City  history,  that  of  Jamee  L, 
Marcus,  the  former  Commissioner  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  who  has  been  a 
friend  and  confidant  of  Mayor  Lindsay. 
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Associates  call  him  "an  unspectacular 
man"  "a  quiet  person '  and  a  man  "who 
leads  a  quiet  life."  They  point  out  that  al- 
though he  has  held  the  poet  of  Unlt«l 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  for  six  years,  he  has  never  prose- 
cuted one  of  his  cases  in  a  courtroom.  But 
thev  are  quick  to  add  that  he  is  a  first  rate 
administrator,  industrious  and  persistent 
with  a  talent  for  getting  along  well  with  al- 
most everyone. 

"He's  a  man  of  few  words,"  a  fellow  lawyer 
once  said,  "He'll  give  you  a  one-sentence  an- 
swer where  another  would  use  three,  but  It 
will  be  complete." 

One  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  major  current 
interests  Is  the  Mafia  and  organized  crime, 
and  he  prides  himself  on  having  amassed 
what  many  consider  to  be  more  knowledge 
about  the  organized  underworld  than  any- 
one in  the  metropolitan  area. 

To  reinforce  this  knowledge,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau holds  what  his  staff  calls  "sunrise  sem- 
inars" about  once  a  month.  These  are  meet- 
ings—usually held  at  8  AM.  or  8:30  A.M., 
before  the  normal  days  work  begins — at 
which  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  members  of  his 
staff  exchange  Information  about  the  prog- 
gress  of  current  investigations  into  Mafia 
activities. 

Robert  Morris  Morgenthau  was  born  in 
New  York  on  July  31.  1919.  His  father.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  his  paternal  grandfather.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Sr.,  had  been  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  In  the  Administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Amherst 
College  in  1941,  Mr.  Morgenthau  entered  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  was  discharged  from  the 
Navy,  after  54  months  of  service — 46  of  them 
on  active  sea  duty— as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander vi1th  two  Bronze  Stars  earned  for  ac- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific.  He 
then  went  to  the  Yale  Law  School,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1948.  After  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  bar.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
Joined  the  law  firm  of  Patterson.  Belknap  & 
Webb.  He  remained  with  the  firm  until  1961. 
when  he  resigned  to  become  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

The  next  year  he  left  to  run  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor.  Shortly  after 
losing  that  election  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  was  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's office  and  he  has  remained  there  since, 
where  he  has  made  himself  an  expert  on  the 
Mafia. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  a  tall,  thin  man  whose 
bespectacled  face  seems  to  bespeak  shyness. 
lives  ^^ith  his  wile,  the  former  Martha  Pat- 
tridge.  whom  he  married  in  December  1943. 
in  a  nine-room  house  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River  in  Rlverdale,  the  Bronx.  He  and  his 
wife  have  five  children— four  daughters  and 
a  son. 

A  relaxed  man  who  works  !n  shirtsleeves 
and  sometimes  takes  off  his  shoes  In  his  Foley 
Square  office,  Mr.  Morgenthau  puzzles  asso- 
ciates by  his  apparent  lack  of  determination 
to  move  from  the  United  States  Attorney's 
office  to  something  bigger,  such  as  a  major 
Judgeship. 

"1  have  no  definite  poUtlcal  objectives."  he 
once  told  an  Interviewer.  "I'm  sort  of  a  fatal- 
ist. I  figure  you  do  the  best  Job  you  can  where 
you  are  and  see  what  happens  from  there." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  21,  1969) 
Banks'  Help  Crria>  by  U.S.  Attorney— For- 
eign ACCOUNTS  Involved  in  Stock-Fraud 
Charges 

(By  Edward  Ranzal) 
Foreign  banks  have  become  "more  cooper- 
aUve  generally"— though  problems  persist — 
during  InvesUgaUons  of  the  use  of  secret 
foreign  accounts  to  cover  stock  frauds  In  this 
country.  United  SUtes  Attorney  Robert  M. 
Morgenthau  said  yesterday. 

He  made  the  observation  In  connection 
with  the  Indictment  of  six  Individuals  and  a 
Liechtenstein  organlzaUon  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  sell  unregistered  securities  on 
the  American  Stock  Exchange  through  the 
use  of  secret  accounts  In  Swiss  and  German 
banks. 

Mr  Morgenthau  said  the  Investigation 
leading  to  the  indictment  had  taken  two 
years.  Although  there  was  a  degree  of  coop- 
eration from  the  foreign  banks,  he  added. 
there  still  were  "substantial  problems." 

In  a  66-count  indictment  returned  by  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  here,  the  defendant*  also 
were  accused  of  a  woridwlde  effort  to  raise 
the  price  of  VTR.  Inc..  by  "touting"  the  stock 
In  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 


DEFENDANTS    LISTED 

The  defendants  are  Alfred  D.  Laurence. 
Miami  Beach;  Joseph  J.  Lann.  White  Plains; 
Harold  N.  Leltman.  Scarsdale;  Medwin  Ben- 
lamln  North  Miami;  Marvin  Hayutln.  340 
West  57th  Street;  Milton  Rubin.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.;  and  the  Liechtenstein  concern. 
Bartex. 

The  Indictment  charged  that  the  con- 
spiracy started  in  January,  1964.  and  ended 
six  months  later,  during  which  VTR  stock  on 
the  American  exchange  rose  from  $5  to  $8  a 
share,   and  85,000  unregistered  shares  were 

sold. 

Mr  Morgenthau  said  that,  during  the  six- 
month  period.  Mr.  Leltman  was  president 
and  chairman  of  VTR  and  a  partner  of  the 
Leltman  Company,  a  family  partnership. 

Mr  Lann.  he  continued,  was  president  and 
chairman  of  Joseph  J.  Lann  Securities  Inc., 
a  broker-dealer;  Mr.  Laurence  was  a  finder 
and  promoter  in  the  securities  business. 

Mr  Rubin  was  described  as  Mr.  Leitman's 
brother-in-law;  Mr.  Benjamin  was  said  to 
have  touted  and  sold  the  unregistered  shares 
and  Hayutln.  who  is  appealing  a  stock  fraud 
conviction,  allegedly  established  the  Liech- 
tenstein organization. 

85.000    SHAHES 

At  the  time  VTR  was  conUolled  by  Mr. 
Leltman  and  Mr.  Rubin,  who  arranged  with 
Mr  Lann  to  sell  85.000  VTTl  shares  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Rubin  and  a  nominee  of  Mr. 
Leltman.  the  indictment  charged.  Mr.  Lann 
then  allegedly  asked  Mr.  Laurence  to  create 
a  demand  fo'r  VTR  stock  on  the  American 
exchange. 

Meanwhile,  an  account  was  opened  for 
Bartex  at  a  German  bank,  to  which  the 
shares  would  be  transferred  from  a  Swiss 
bank.  Mr.  Morgenthau  said. 

Mr  Laurence  then  began  a  worldwide  sales 
tour  in  which  he  allegedly  gave  "Inside  in- 
formation that  major  contracts  and  mergers 
with  VTR  were  Imminent,  and  that  the  stock 
would  "triple  "  in  six  months.  The  indictment 
charged  that  this  information  vras  false. 

Within  six  months.  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  John  H.  Doyle  3d  said,  the  85.000 
share  were  sold  at  a  profit. 

\-TR  which,  at  one  time,  manufactured 
tires,  was  delisted  several  years  ago  and  re- 
organized privately.  In  1968,  a  new  manage- 
ment took  over  VTR  and  elected  a  new  board 
of  directors  as  well  as  a  new  operating  man- 
agement, it  was  announced  by  Fredric  H. 
Gould,  president  of  VTB. 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr,  23,  1969] 
CxACKOowN  or  Concealmekt:  More  Indict- 
ments Loom  in  U.S.  Assault  on  Illicit 
Uses  of  Swiss  Bank  Accounts 
(By  Richard  E.  Rustln) 
New  York. — More  Federal  grand  Jury  in- 
dictments  may   be   headed    up   soon   in    the 
crackdown  by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  here 
on  American  Individuals  and  brolcerage  firms 
th.at  allegedly  use  numbered  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts to  hide  stock-market  profits  and  evade 
margin  requirements  and  income  taxes. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  crackdown  indi- 
cate the  likelihood  of  at  least  three  separate 
indictments  soon  charging  New  York  broker- 
age houses  with  arranging  improper  loans 
for  their  customers  through  the  camouflage 
of  Swiss  accounts. 

Moreover,  an  additional  packet  of  indict- 
ments may  be  aimed  at  U.S.  corporate  execu- 
tives who  allegedly  have  used  numbered  ac- 
counts to  deal  in  the  securities  of  their  own 
companies,  in  apparent  violation  of  Federal 
laws  regulating  transacations  by  "insiders." 
At  least  one  of  those  cases  also  involves  a 
brokerage  firm  that,  it's  said,  may  be  charged 
.  wlt^. having  illegally  purchased  for  its  own 
account  a  block  of  a  "hot"  new  issue  that  the 
firm  helped  underwrite. 

A   string   of   indictments 

The  Government  crackdown,  \inder  U.S. 
Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau  began  to 
gatiier  steam  last  winter.  It  already  lias  pro- 
duced a  string  of  indictments  against  a  num- 
ber of  U.S.  businessmen,  plus  a  guilty  plea 
from  a  Zurich  bank  charged  with  violating 
U.S.  margin,  or  stock  credit  regvilations. 

Ctovernment  attorneys  concede  that  a 
major  stumbling  block  in  their  investigations 
has  been  Swiss  law.  which  forbids  disclosure 
of  the  identity  of  a  holder  of  a  numbered 
account.  The  law  provides  for  Jail  terms  for 
bankers  revealing  names  of  account  holders, 
except  under  court  order  in  criminal  cases 
brought  in  Switzerland. 

But,  Mr.  Morgenthau  says.  Federal  investi- 
gators are  dredging  up  an  increasing  lode  of 
possibly  incrlmkiating  data  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Hdlcontinues: 

"We've  been  aecing  things  together  here 
from  the  recoroi  of  brokerage  firms  and 
American  banlis  Ihat  are  correspondents  of 
some  Swiss  banksl  It's  a  very  slow  and  tedi- 
ous business  but  ^ere  beginning  to  put  two 
and  two  together. 

"Our  office  has  Seen  putting  a  lot  of  time 
into  these  cases.  Eslentially.  it's  our  view  that 
the  public's  confidence  in  law  enforcement 
can  be  seriously  undermined  if  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  population  can  evade  taxes  and 
violate  other  laws  in  this  way.  " 

POSSIBLE     VIOLATIONS 

There  isn't  any  law  barring  a  U.S.  citizen 
from  having  a  numbered  bank  account  in 
Switzerland,  or  in  any  other  locality  offering 
such  a  service.  However,  an  American  could 
run  afoul  of  various  U.S.  regulations  if  he 
used  the  account  as  a  shield  to  hide  stock- 
market  or  business  profit,  or  to  cover  up 
stock  transactions  that  he  should  have  re- 
ported to  US.  authorities,  such  as  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

Moreover.  US.  brokerage  firms  could  be 
held  accountable  if  they  help  their  U.S.  cus- 
tomers buy  stocks  through  Swiss  banks  on 
easier  credit  terms  than  are  allowable  to  in- 
vestors here. 

It's  understood  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
coming  round  of  indictments  will  concen- 
trate on  such  alleged  violations  by  brokerage 
houses.  Although  Federal  attorneys  currently 
won't  discuss  those  cases,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
laid  some  of  the  groundwork  last  December 
m  testimony  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  At  the  time,  he  said  : 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  that  foreign 
banks  have  been  used  extensively  by  (U.S.) 


citizens  to  violate  the  margin  requirements 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Imposes  on 
security  trading." 

The  boards  Regulation  T  currently  re- 
quires that  an  individual  customer  qualified 
to  hold  a  margin  account  put  up  80  ■^o  of  a 
stock's  purchase  price.  However,  a  foreign 
bank  with  a  special  omnibus  account  at  a 
U.S.  brokerage  house  need  make  a  down  pay- 
ment of  only  between  20' t  and  SC'c ,  provided 
that  the  bank  files  a  statement  pledging  it 
will  require  its  own  clients  to  obey  Regula- 
tion T. 

Under  an  omnibus  account,  all  orders  are 
placed  in  the  name  of  the  bank,  although  the 
bank,  of  course,  acts  on  behalf  of  Its  cus- 
tomers. 

Apparently,  there  is  evidence  that  some 
New  York  Brokerage  houses  are  accepting  or- 
ders on  20'';  or  30',  margin  directly  from 
American  investors,  and  then  are  covering 
their  tracks  by  arranging  with  a  Swiss  bank 
to  "enter"  the  order  later  from  overseas. 

Such  a  broker  would  violate  Federal  law 
because  he  would  be  filing  a  false  report 
Willi  the  Government.  In  other  words,  he 
would  be  telling  the  Government  that  he  ex- 
ecuted a  transaction  for  a  foreign  custom- 
er— in  this  case,  a  Swiss  bank — while  he 
really  was  executing  it  for  an  American. 

TESTIMONY   BEFORE   HOUSE  PANEL 

"Many  New  York  brokers  deal  in  such  large 
volume  for  Swiss  banks  that  they  either 
maintain  open  Telex  lines  or  talk  on  the 
telephone  (with  tliem)  several  times  a  day." 
Mr.  Morgenthau  asserted  before  the  House 
panel  last  year.  "It  has  therefore  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  trader  to  deal  with  a  broker 
who  corresponds  with  his  Swiss  bank.  The 
trader  can  call  the  broker — sometimes  using 
a  code  name — and  give  his  order  to  buy  or 
sel.  'X'  security." 

"The  broker  sees  to  it  that  he  receives  im- 
mediately such  an  order  from  the  Swiss 
bank  and  executes  the  order  as  if  he  had 
received  it  from  Switzerland  for  an  unknown 
customer  of  the  Swiss  bank.  The  broker's 
only  written  confirmation  will  go  to  Switzer- 
land, but  he  can  advise  the  trader  by  phone 
of  the  completed  transaction." 

Such  an  arrangement,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
noted,  would  be  particularly  advantageous 
"to  the  short-term  tape  watcher  whose 
profits  depend  on  immediate  executions." 
And,  of  course,  any  profits  would  be  shielded 
from  the  eyes  of  U.S.  tax  examiners. 

There  also  apparently  are  indications  that 
some  U.S.  investors  with  accounts  at  Swiss 
banks  will  soon  be  Indicted  for  alleged  eva- 
sion of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  The 
11 '4'";  tax  is  levied  on  Americans  who  buy 
foreign  securities  from  foreigners.  Fashioned 
as  a  weapon  In  the  battle  to  better  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  picture,  the  tax  is  de- 
signed to  discourage  the  outflow  of  dollars 
from  this  country. 

However,  some  Americans,  seeing  a  lucra- 
tive foreign  issue,  apparently  have  been  cir- 
cumventing the  tax  by  entering  orders 
through  their  Swiss  banks.  On  the  surface, 
the  transaction  would  appear  to  be  Initiated 
by  a  foreigner,  not  by  an  American. 

BUYING   A    "HOT"   ISSUE 

Sources  also  say  there  may  be  at  least  one 
American  brokerage  house  that  will  be  im- 
plicated in  an  asserted  scheme  to  illegally 
buy  a  "hot"  domestic  new  issue  for  Its  own 
account.  Under  this  scheme,  the  brokerage 
house  which  was  an  underwriter  of  the  is- 
sue, allegedly  "sold"  a  block  of  the  stock  to 
a  Swiss  bank  as  part  of  the  initial  distribu- 
tion. In  reality,  it's  suggested,  the  Swiss  bank 
bought  the  stock  for  the  brokerage  house. 

Several  new  issues  have  been  In  sharp  de- 
mand lately  because  of  their  tendency  to  in- 
crease rapidly  in  value  shortly  after  they  are 
offered  to  the  public.  It's  not  uncommon  for 
such  an  issue  to  double  in  price  on  the  day 
its  publicly  offered. 


An  underwriter  making  such  a  purchase 
would  violate  Federal  securities  law  be- 
cause the  law  requires  that  the  underwriter 
disclose  precisely  how  much  of  a  new  Issue 
It's  buying  for  its  own  account. 

Moreover,  there  apparently  is  evidence 
that  corporate  "insiders" — officers,  directors 
and  persons  owning  IC^i  or  more  of  a  com- 
pany's voting  securities — also  may  have  used 
similar  methods  to  buy  shares  of  their  own 
companies'  "hot"  new  issues.  Depending  on 
the  circumstances,  such  persons  could  be 
accused  of  stock  fraud,  filing  false  registra- 
tion and  trading  statements  with  the  SEC 
and  violation  of  an  SEC  rule  requiring  an 
insider  to  turn  over  to  his  company  any 
short-term  profits  made  from  his  dealings 
in  his  company's  stock.  Short-term  profits 
are  those  made  during  a  six-month  period 
or  less. 

Likewise,  some  corporate  executives  may 
soon  be  indicted  for  allegedly  purchasing 
through  Swiss  accounts  securities  of  their 
own  companies  that  are  supposed  to  be  of- 
fered exclusively  to  foreigners. 

Many  corporations,  seeking  additional 
sources  of  capital  recently  have  been  of- 
fering debenture  issues  overseas.  Generally, 
those  issues  are  particularly  lucrative,  be- 
cause many  of  them  can  be  converted  Into 
a  company's  common  shares. 

There  are  some  observers  who  view  the 
current  campaign  as  an  attempted  valedic- 
tory by  Mr.  Morgenthau  to  his  long  tenure 
as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York.  Although  Mr.  Morgenthau,  a 
Democrat,  still  has  two  years  to  serve  in  his 
current  term,  observers  predict  he  would 
defer  to  President  Nixon  if  Mr.  Nixon  wishes 
to  place  a  Republican  in  the  key  post. 

ACTION  OF  SWISS  BANKS 

The  Swiss  Bankers  Association  late  last 
year  cautioned  its  member  banks  to  ob- 
serve extreme  circumspection  in  dealing  with 
foreigners,  especially  Americans.  lest  "mis- 
understandings" damage  the  banks'  repu- 
tations. The  group  issued  certain  guidelines, 
explaining  that  there  liad  been  "baseless" 
criticism  of  the  banks,  particularly  in  "mis- 
informed" and  "slanted"  newspaper  stories. 

On  the  other  liand.  one  financial  com- 
munity source  recalls  a  conversation  with 
an  officer  of  a  large  Swiss  bank.  According 
to  the  source,  the  banker  "was  rather  sar- 
castic about  American  brokers."  He  adds: 

"The  banker  said  the  smartest  broker  was 
the  one  who  set  himself  up  in  a  certain  Swiss 
border  city  where  lie  had  privacy,  sunshine 
and  the  benefit  of  all  the  smugglers'  busi- 
ness. He  said  that  in  Switzerland,  to  do 
business  you  have  to  be  next  to  the  frontiers, 
as  all  clients  are  smugglers  in  one  way  or 
another." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  19691 

U.S.    ATTORNEY    FOR    "NEW    YORK    SOUTH" 

(By  Victor  S.  Navasky) 
Given  the  national  obsession  with  "law  and 
order"  it  is  surprising  that  more  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  men  who  define  the 
law  and  enforce  it,  the  nation's  prosecutors. 
President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  prom- 
ised to  get  rid  of  our  first  civil-libertarian  At- 
torney General,  but  he  has  yet  to  tell  us  what 
a  good  prosecutor  ought  to  do,  what  qualities 
he  should  possess,  what  cases  he  should 
bring.  This  is  a  significant  omission  since,  in 
addition  to  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Nixon 
will  also  appoint  93  United  States  Attorneys, 
whose  mandate  goes  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  some  80  years  before 
there  even  was  a  Department  of  Justice. 

Traditionally,  the  Job  of  U.S.  Attorney  is 
considered  a  patronage  plum,  a  Jumping-off 
point  for  a  political  career,  basic  training  for 
a  Judicial  appointment.  But,  as  S.  M.  Hobbs 
wrote  in  The  Alabama  Law  Review  20  years 
ago,  the  Job  is  more  thar  that:  "It  is  scarcely 
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an  exaggeration  to  say  that  In  his  untram- 
meled  discretion  in  deciding  when  and 
whether  to  file  an  information  or  press  for 
an  Indictment,  when  and  whether  to  enter 
a  nolle  prosequi  or  to  'bargain'  with  an  ac- 
cused— or  more  broadly  when  and  whether 
to  prosecute — (the  prosecutor]  has  'the  scope 
for  tyranny  of  a  Venetian  doge.'  " 

Of  today's  93  U.S.  Attorneyships,  none  Is 
more  powerful,  more  atonomous,  more  re- 
spected or  more  coveted  than  the  Job  of  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  size  of 
the  office  (he  has  73  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys 
working  for  him  as  compared  with  one  for 
the  U.S.  Attorney  from  Wyoming) ,  partly  be- 
cause of  case  load  (he  handles  about  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  criminal  cases  in  the  Federal 
courts) .  partly  because  of  the  independent 
tradition  of  "New  York  South."  and  partly 
because  of  the  high-principled,  beUlgerent 
incumbent.  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  originally 
appointed  from  the  Bronx  by  J.F.K.  in  1961 
over  the  late  Congressman  Charlie  Buckley's 
initial  objections  (he  relented  when  the  Ken- 
nedy threatened  to  bring  in  William  Gaud, 
now  AID.  administrator,  from  Connecticut) , 
reappointed  in  1963  after  his  unsuccessful 
race  for  Governor,  and  reappointed  again  by 
L.B.J,  in  1967.  despite  the  widely  rumored  de- 
sire of  the  President  to  replace  him  with  Ed 
Weisl  Jr.,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  who 
also  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  Pres- 
ident's old  friend  and  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  New  York.  Edwin  L. 
Weisl.  In  1965,  when  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  asked  for  evaluations  of  U.S.  At- 
torneys as  part  of  a  talent  search,  he  recalls, 
"Bob  Morgenthau  was  at  or  right  near  the 
top  of  everybody's  list." 

Unlike  members  of  the  Cabinet.  U.S.  At- 
torneys do  not,  explicity  serve  at  the  Presi- 
dent's pleasure.  Normally  this  is  Irrelevant 
since  a  U.S.  Attorney's  four-year  term  Is  con- 
current with  that  of  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed him.  But  because  of  Morgenthau's 
gubernatorial  adventure  and  consequent  off- 
year  appointments,  the  charter  which  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  his  spacious  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  U.S.  Court  House  in  Foley 
Square  states  in  no  uncertain  terms  that, 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  his 
term  of  office  runs  Ull  June  1971.  When  I 
asked  if  he  had  resignation  plans,  he  said, 
"My  current  thinking  is  that  if  they  didn't 
want  me  I  probably  wouldn't  stay  and  I 
might  not  stay  anyway,  but  I'm  kind  of  a 
believer  in  not  crossing  bridges  till  you  have 
to.  What  I'm  concerned  about  now  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  important  cases  and  in- 
vestigations pending." 

The  high  probability  Is  that  Nixon  will 
want  to  get  his  own  man  in  the  Job.  The  out- 
side possibility  is  that,  consistent  with  Nix- 
on's unity  theme  and  the  nonpartisan  natvu-e 
of  Morgenthau's  tenure,  he  will  retain  Dem- 
ocrat Morgenthau  on  a  trial  basis.  The  far- 
out  possibility  is  that  Morgenthau  will  re- 
fuse to  step  down,  at  least  until  he  has 
cleaned  up  a  number  of  big  cases.  They  in- 
clude the  recent  widely  publicized  indict- 
ment of  the  financier-lawyer  Roy  Cohn  on  10 
counts,  the  crackdown  on  American  Investors 
using  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts  and  cases 
expected  momentarily  to  break  in  organized 
crime. 

What  would  happen  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  showdown  between  Morganthau  and 
Mr.  Nixon  is  uncertain.  The  law  reads:  "Each 
United  States  Attorney  is  subject  to  removal 
by  the  President."  When  an  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointee, Eliot  L.  Richardson,  then  U.S.  At- 
torney and  now  Attorney  General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, declined  to  resign  after  Kennedy's 
election,  the  Justice  Department  dug  up  a 
Supreme  Court  precedent  which  convinced 
Richardson  that  the  President  has  th.e  right 
to  appoint  his  own  man.  Some  Jurists,  how- 
ever, believe  that  under  case  law  the  Presi- 
dent can  fire  a  U.S.  Attorney  only  for  cause. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  L.B.J. 


became  President,  Morgenthau  was  one  of 
the  few  U.S.  Attorneys  who  did  not  turn  in 
his  resignation.  And  Attorney  General  Clark 
recalls  what  happened  when  he  telephoned 
Morganthau  to  sound  him  out  on  a  Federal 
Judgeship:  "He  told  me  he  felt  a  deep  obliga- 
tion to  his  office  and  hU  people  and  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  so  many  things  so  impor- 
tant to  him  that  he  didn't  think  he  would 
want  to  be  considered  for  the  bench  at  that 
time." 

The  only  time  Morgenthau  ever  indicated 
a  willingness  to  give  up  the  Job  was  when 
he  did — to  run  for  Governor  against  Rocke- 
feller  In   1962.   He  lost.  Since   few  observers 
ever  gave  Morgenthau  a  chance.  I  asked  why 
he  ran  in  the  first  place.  "You  mean  why  was 
I  such  a  damn  fool?  "  he  said.  "I  knew  it  was 
a  long  shot  but  I  thought.  'How  often  in  a 
lifetime  do  you — does  anybody — get  that  kind 
of  opportunity?'  So  I  thought  it  was  worth 
trying.  I  didn't  count  on  the  complete  dis- 
array of  the  Democratic  party,  the  divisive 
fight  we  had  in  Syracuse,  and  I  didn't  count 
on    the    Cuban    missile    crisis.    People    Just 
weren't    listening   to   anything   else.    But    I 
thought  the  weaknesses  In  Rockefeller's  rec- 
ord ought  to  be  brought  to  public  attention 
and  they'd  be  good  issues  to  campaign  on.  " 
Regardless  of  how  long  he  sUys  on  the  Job, 
it  Is  worth  taking  a  look  at  Morgenthau's 
stewardship  of  New  York  South,  for  at  a  time 
when  the  Supreme  Court  is  under  attack  as 
soft  on  defendants,  and  the  law-enforcement 
establishment  is  under  attack  (less  visibly,  to 
be  sure)    as  insufficiently  sensitive  to  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberties,  here  Is  a  man  who 
has  managed  to  retain  his  Image  as  a  liberal 
without    undermining    his   reputation    as    a 
prosecutor.  Indeed,  despite  the  air  of  absent- 
minded,  preoccupied  academic  which  hovers 
around  his  49-vear-old  grayish  hair,  promi- 
nent nose  and  pursed  lips  (which  often  seem 
to  be  fighting  off  an  incipient  smile) ,  the  re- 
curring adjective  in  descriptions  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  is  "tough." 

An  official  from  Justice  recalls,  "When  I 
first  met  him  I  remember  thinking,  'My  God, 
we've  made  a  mistake.  How  is  this  Casper 
Milquetoast  going  to  withstand  the  pressure?' 
Then  we  had  lunch,  and  I  watched  him  de- 
stroy the  carefully  laid  plans  of  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  who  came  down  from  Wash- 
ington fully  expecting  to  assume  control  over 
a  category  of  cases  that  are  handled  from 
Washington  everywhere  but  in  New  York 
South.  He  left  with  empty  hands  and  I  knew 
we  had  nothing  to  fear." 

"Bob  wouldn't  hesitate  to  send  his  own 
mother  up  the  river,"  says  one  of  his  admirers 
from  the  Kennedy  Administration,  "that  Is, 
If  he  thought  she  was  guilty.  Of  course,  he 
would  disqualify  himself  as  an  'Interested 
party,'  but  he'd  see  that  the  processes  of  Jus- 
tice were  carried  through." 

Shortly  after  he  assumed  office,  Morgen- 
thau was  visited  by  a  Congressman  who  an- 
nounced "urgent"  business.  He  had,  he  said, 
a  "constituent"  who  was  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  (he 
had  been  Importing  hog  bristles  from  Com- 
munist China),  and  would  the  new  U.S.  At- 
torney "kick  it  around"  for  a  few  months? 
"I'm  not  asking  that  he  be  let  off,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  Just  that  you  kick  it  around 
for  a  while."  The  new  U.S.  Attorney  kicked 
it  around  for  about  as  long  as  it  took  the 
Congressman  to  get  out  the  door,  called 
Silvio  MoUo  (the  career  attorney  he  even- 
tually promoted  to  Chief  Assistant,  normally 
a  post  reserved  for  party  patronage),  and 
three  days  later  they  brought  an  Indictment. 
"You  could  at  least  have  postponed  It  for  30 
days  so  I  could  earn  my  lee,"  the  Congress- 
man fumed  over  the  telephone.  Looking  back, 
Morgenthau  thinks  It  was  fortunate  that  this 
Incident  happened  early:  "Word  gets  around 
on  what  you  can  get  away  with." 

"Bob  has  an  instinctive  hatred  for  the 
fixers,  the  wheeler-dealers,  the  promoters,  the 
men  with  connections,"  recalls  a  friend  and 


former  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney.  Indeed,  this 
Is  one  of  the  qualities  which  informs  his 
liberalism,  and  complements  his  Idea  that 
the  best  way  a  prosecutor  can  reinforce  re- 
spect for  law  among  the  poor  U  by  keeping 
close  tabs  on  the  rich. 

Morgenthau's  liberal  reputation  comes  not 
from  any  ultra-humanitarlanlsm  (although 
he  seems  the  essence  of  decency.  Is  an  active 
president  of  the  Police  Athletic  League,  serves 
as  an  adviser  to  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  etc.).  nor  from  any  overt  evi- 
dence that  once  he  leaves  office  he  will  be- 
come a  card-carrying  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  To  the  contrary, 
the  so-called  hot  issues  of  criminal  law — 
confessions,  right  to  counsel,  search  and 
seizure— are  things  with  which  he  has  not 
really  concerned  himself.  "Frankly,"  he  says. 
"they  pose  more  problems  for  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  than  for  us." 

In  fact,  he  flunlcs  almost  all  the  standard 
libertarian  litmus  tests.  Legalized  wire- 
tapping? "There  are  two  things  to  be  said 
atwut  wiretapping,"  he  replies.  "One.  it  is 
some  invasion  of  privacy.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  ever>-thing  government  does 
in  a  civilized  society,  from  your  birth  certif- 
icate through  the  "wasserman  test  and  the 
driver's  license,  involves  some  invasion  of 
privacy,  so  It's  a  question  of  degree  whether 
thU  is  a  greater  invasion  than  society  wants 
to  tolerate.  The  other  proposition  Is  that  it's 
certainly  some  help  to  law-enforcement  peo- 
ple. You  have  to  weigh  these  values— as  to 
whether  you  want  to  help  law  enforcement 
or  protect  Individual  rights." 

Sympathetic  treatment  of  draft  resisters? 
"When  a  kid  in  New  York  South  refuses  in- 
duction, they  arrest  him  on  the  spot."  says 
Henry  dl  Suvero  of  the  National  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee.  "At  the  request 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  there's  high  bail 
set.  so  in  reality  a  kid  is  given  the  choice— 
the  Army  or  Jail.  In  the  Eastern  District  they 
proceed  bv  indictment,  which  means  that  you 
don't  go  "to  Jail— there  Is  time  between  the 
act  and  the  arrest,  and  then  the  court  auto- 
matically assigns  counsel." 

When  I  asked  Morgenthau  about  this  prac- 
tice he  said  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  but 
would  Investigate.  And  after  he  had  talked 
with  those  responsible,  this  Is  what  he  told 
me:  "This  policy  is  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  when  you  have  a  clear-cut 
crime — say  an  agent  sees  a  truck  about  to  be 
hijacked — you  arrest  on  the  spot.  This  is  a 
case  of  a  clear-cut  crime  in  your  presence.  If 
a  truck  has  already  been  hijacked,  then  you 
indict  before  a  grand  Jury.  On  the  draft  card 
burning  business,  we  don't  arrest  because  it  s 
not  clear-cut.  Is  it  his  draft  card?  Is  he 
draftable?  Etc.  But  when  a  man  doesn't  take 
that  step  forward,  he  has  committed  a  crime. 
Actually,  something  like  80  per  cent  end  up 
reporting  and  the  complaint  Is  dismissed.  Its 
good  from  the  draftee's  standpoint  because 
If  a  man  Is  indicted  he  has  a  criminal  record 
and  that's  serious:  but  it's  bad  from  the 
protest  organization's  standpoint." 

Censorship?  His  office  devotes  hundreds  of 
valuable  man-hours  to  protecting  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Judicial  district  from  imported 
art  movies  like  "I  am  Curious— Yellow. "  (The 
Appeals  Court  has  reversed  a  finding  of  ob- 
scenity stating  that  "under  standards  estab- 
lished'by  the  Supreme  Court  the  showing  of 
the  picture  cannot  be  prohibited.") 

Sensitivity  to  free-speech  problems?  Helen 
Buttenwieser.  Morgenthau's  cousin,  recalls 
that  when  she  posted  bail  for  convicted  So- 
viet spy  Robert  Soblen  ( none  of  New  York's 
ball  bondsmen  would  accept  the  collateral 
his  family  had  raised),  "Bob's  office  tried  to 
prevent  me  from  putting  up  the  $100,000  bail 
and  the  excuse  they  used  was  foolish.  They 
suggested  that  my  money  came  from  Com- 
munist sources  Bob  knew  very  well  I  had  the 
money  to  put  up.  Actually,  I  put  up  830.000, 
another  individual  put  up  $30,000  and  Sob- 
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len's  family  and  friends  put  up  $40,000.  Any- 
way, at  the  hearing  Vlnce  Broderick,  Bob's 
chief  assistant,  asked  questions  like:  Had  I 
represented  Alger  Hiss?  Did  I  belong  to  the 
National  Lawyers'  Guild?  As  the  Court  point- 
ed out,  these  questions  were  Irrelevant. 
I  never  talked  to  Bob  about  It  because  I 
thought  It  would  embarrass  him.  But  now 
when  I  see  Vlnce  Broderlck  I  say,  "Why  the 
h;ll  didn't  you  win?"  "  (Soblen  Jumped  ball 
and  Mrs.  Buttenwleser  forfeited  her  money.) 
On  matters  of  concern  to  civil  libertarians, 
then,  Morgentbau  seems  an  essentially  con- 
ventional prosecutor,  not  Initiating  but  tol- 
erating occasional  prosecutorial  excess. 
After  the  latest  Cohn  case  broke  and  Cohn 
charged  Morgenthau  with  abuse  of  process, 
I  asked  Prof.  Norman  Dorsen,  of  the  N  Y.U. 
Law  School  and  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  whether  he  thought  Cohn's  charges 
were  credible,  and  he  rjplled:  "While  I  have 
not  studied  them  In  detail,  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  grand  jury  composed  of  his 
fellow  citizen's  indicted  lilm.  And  Morgen- 
thau generally  represents  the  finest  kind  of 
prosecutor — sensitive  to  Individual  liberties 
and  fair  procedures  as  well  as  the  responsl- 
blUty^f  his  office  to  secure  conviction." 

llcigentbau's  \mlque  contribution  has 
been  to  go  beyond  those  Siamese-twin  ene- 
mies of  all  enlightened  law  enforcement — 
organized  crime  and  labor  racketeering — 
and  engage  In  an  almost  quixotic  crusade 
against  the  white-collar  untouchables,  the 
Wall  Street  wheelers  and  dealers,  the  corpo- 
rate criminals.  Traditionally,  the  US.  At- 
torney takes  cases  as  they  are  referred  to  him 
by  Government  agencies  which  are  in  effect 
hir  clients.  Under  this  sy.stem.  it  Is  the 
clients — the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Secret  Service,  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service,  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Selec- 
tive Ser'.lce — which  make  policy.  "The  re- 
ferring agencies  can  make  you  or  break  you," 
says  an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  "because 
most  of  the  big  cases  have  concurrent  Juris- 
diction. So  If  they  don't  like  you,  they'll 
give  It  to  another  office."  But  in  the  area  of 
corporate  crime.  Morgenthau  has  reversed 
the  conventional  flow  of  business  and  has 
'  Initiated  cases  rather  than  merely  received 
them. 

His  quaint  notion  is  that  since  the  under- 
privileged tend  to  regard  law  as  an  enemy, 
going  after  the  men  at  the  top  is  a  useful  way 
to  demonstrate  that  law  can  be  an  ally.  "I 
feel,"  he  says,  "that  the  people  who  hold  posi- 
tions of  power  or  trust  and  violate  them  are 
probably  a  more  serious  danger  to  a  demo- 
cratic society  than  organized  crime  or  crime 
In  the  streets.  I  also  think  that  the  ability 
or  inability  of  government  to  deal  with  this 
kind  of  crime  ha&  a  substantial  bearing  on 
how  the  public,  particularly  the  underpriv- 
ileged public,  regards  law  enforcement.  If  he 
knows  that  the  big  man  in  the  community 
is  in  the  policy  racket,  drives  a  Cadillac  and 
pays  off  the  cops,  then  a  man  is  justified  in 
concluding  that  law  enforcement  Is  only  for 
suckers." 

Among  the  institutions  he  has  taken  on 
In  his  almost  naive  determination  to  demon- 
strate that  nobody,  no  matter  how  well  con- 
nected, rich  or  powerful.  Is  .".bove  the  law. 
are  the  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change (for  alleged  tax  fraud);  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (for  bribery  and  corruption; 
more  than  170  employes  were  indicted):  fi- 
nancier Louis  Wolfson,  a  major  Democratic 
campaign  contributor  ("You  can't  believe 
how  many  phone  calls  we  had  trying  to  pull 
us  off."  said  an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney) :  the 
Post  Office  the  No.  2  man  in  the  New  York 
region  was  convicted  of  perjury),  and  the 
top  officers-..of  Local  32-E.  the  ib.OOO-man 
union  which  controls  all  of  the  building  su- 
perintendents :i  the  Bronx,  and  which  was 
notorious  for  Its  terrorist  tactics  and  its  close 


ties  to  Buckley's  Bronx  Democratic  machine. 
(After  the  indictment,  union  officials,  who 
had  always  booked  two  or  three  tables  at 
the  county  dinner  told  Buckley:  "No  more 
tables.  If  you  can't  control  your  own  U.S. 
Attorney,  why  should  we  take  tables?") 

For  knowingly  certifying  a  fraudulent  bal- 
ance sheet  he  Indicted  the  top  officers  of 
Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  one  of 
the  eight  largest  accounting  firms  in  the 
country.  He  made  headlines  when  he  In- 
dicted and  convicted  the  high-flying  Water 
Commissioner  of  the  Lindsay  Administration, 
James  L.  Marc\is.  despite  the  fact  that  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan,  who  was 
onto  the  c£»se  earlier,  had  not  yet  found 
enough  evidence  to  prosecute.  ("It  takes 
guts  to  go  after  a  Marcus,"  observes  one 
member  of  the  office.  "Now  everybody  knows 
he's  guilty.  But  then  he  was  a  pillar  of  the 
community.  If  one  witness  reneges,  the  whole 
case  caves  in  and  the  Establishment  has 
tagged  you  as  an  irresponsible  headline 
hunter.") 

This  list  seems  endless.  Including  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust,  the  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee,  and,  of  course,  most  re- 
cently, Ro^Cohn,  who  once  served  as  an 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in  New  York  South, 
prosecuting  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosen'jerg  for 
passing  atomic  secrets  to  the  Russians.  Cohn 
is  the  kind  of  man  who.  It  Is  said,  receives 
a  box  of  cigars  each  Christmas  from  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  was  thrown  a  45th  birthday 
party  by  Terence  J.  Cooke,  now  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  enjoys  financial  relationships 
with  Senator  Everett  Dirksen's  administra- 
tive assistant  and  Senator  Edward  Long's 
son-in-law,  pals  around  with  the  heir  to  the 
Newhouse  newspaper  chain,  and  generally 
mingles  with  the  high  and  the  mighty.  The 
powerful  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  James  Eastland,  is  a 
Cohn  partisan. 

When  Morg^thau  several  years  ago  un- 
successfully brought  charges  against  Cohn 
(Who  has  been  in  and  out  of  court  ever  since, 
most  recently  on  charges  of  mail  and  wire 
fraud,  false  filing  with  the  S.E.C.  and  con- 
spiring to  pay  a  state  court  official  $75,000). 
Cohn  told  the  press  that  Morgenthau  was 
retaliating  against  him  for  his  role  in  embar- 
rassing Morgenthau's  father.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau Jr.,  P.D.R.'s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  said,  "When  I  was  first  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  then  chief  counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee.  It  was  my  duty  to  investi- 
gate Soviet  infiltration  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. It  dealt  with  the  delivery  of  United 
States  occupation  currency  plates  given  to 
Russia  at  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morgenthau 
Sr.  [slcl  on  the  advice  of  Harry  Dexter 
White. 

"I  have  no  personal  malice  toward  Morgen- 
thau Sr.,"  Mr.  Cohn  continued.  "I  never  met 
him.  But  Morgenthau  Jr.  has  harbored  a 
feeling  about  this.  I  say  somebody  up  there 
Just  doesn't  like  me." 

A  few  weeks  ago.  on  the  occasion  of  his 
latest  Indictment,  he  repeated  these  charges 
of  vendetta  and  supplemented  them  with  a 
bill  of  particulars  in  which  he  alleged  that 
Morgenthau  had  spent  more  than  $l-mlllion 
in  taxpayers'  money,  interrogated  more  than 
700  Cohn  friends,  enemies  and  employes,  and 
issued  mere  than  1,000  subpoenas  requiring 
production  of  books  and  records. 

Because  Morgenthau  has  cases  pending 
against  Cohn,  he  is  reluctant  to  respond  to 
Cohn's  charges  of  abuse  of  process  other  than 
to  state  that,  "based  on  the  information 
brought  to  our  attention,  we  would  have 
been  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  hadn't  con- 
ducted the  investigation  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Coach  Lines.  Inc..  that  led  to  the  present  in- 
dictment." He  adds  that  bringing  someone 
before  a  grand  jury  is  not  an  abuse  of  process. 
"If  we  had  misused  the  grand  Jury,  we  knew 
perfectly  well  he  could  have  come  in  to  quash 
the  subpoena,"  says  Morgenthau. 


To  the  charge  that  he  Is  out  to  get  Cohn, 
he  says:  "I  am  not  out  to  get  anybody."  He 
points  out  that  Cohn  was  still  In  law  school 
when  Harry  Dexter  White  died  after  testify- 
ing before  Congress,  and  says:  "My  father  was 
never  called  before  the  McCarthy  subcom- 
mittee, was  never  Interrogated  by  them,  and 
If  he  was  investigated  by  Roy  Cohn,  he  never 
knew  anything  about  it  and,  until  Cohn's 
statements,  neither  did  1. 1  might  add  I  never 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate  my  father's 
reputation."  In  any  event,  he  goes  on  to 
note:  "A  man  is  not  immune  from  prosecu- 
tion merely  because  a  United  States  Attorney 
happens  not  to  like  him." 

In  a  way,  the  Cohn  case  raises  again  the 
o'.d  legal-ethics  sticker:  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  prosecuting  known  public  ene- 
mies on  minor  charges,  going  after  an  Al 
C.ipone  fcr  Income-tax  evasion?  Morgen- 
thau's answer  Is  clear,  although  he  Insists  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Government's 
prosecution  of  Cohn.  "There's  nothing  wrong 
with  making  cases  against  people  in  positions 
of  responsibility,  people  in  the  public  eye. 
"You  have  to  be  selective.  We  dont  have 
enough  personnel  to  investigate  and  bring 
cases  against  everybody  who  violates  the  law. 
When  your  criminal  intelligence  tells  you 
that  a  man  Is  a  public  menace  you  have  an 
obligation  to  Investigate  him. 

"Everyone  knew  Capone  was  a  bootlegger 
and  a  major  criminal,  and  so  I  see  nothing 
wrong  in  prosecuting  him. 

"That  doesn't  mean  bringing  him  up  on 
charges  of  Jaywalking  and,  of  course,  it 
doesn't  give  you  the  right  to  railroad  any- 
body. And  bear  in  mind:  Under  Federal  prac- 
tice, every  safeguard  is  afforded  a  defendant, 
whether  the  prosecutor  wants  to  put  him 
away  or  not." 

A  man  who  has  known  Morgenthau  for  10 
years  says:  "The  Harry  Dexter  White  thing 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  Bob's  prosecution  of 
Cohn.  To  him  Cohn  is  a  hot-shot,  nouveau 
riche  parvenu.  If  anything,  that  has  more  to 
do  with  it. 

"I  never  understood  him  until  I  read  Felix 
Frankfurter's  reminiscences  about  Bob's 
grandfather,  who  was  Wilson's  Ambassador 
to  Turkey.  He  had  a  plan  to  win  the  First 
World  War  by  detaching  Turkey  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Nothing  was  going  to  stop 
liim.  Bob  has  some  of  the  same  stubbornness. 
He  doesn't  look  at  a  case  like  a  normal  prose- 
cutor: "How  will  It  look  in  court?  What  are 
our  realistic  chances  of  winning?"  He's  like  a 
client  in  the  sense  that  these  fellows  are 
crooks  and  he  knows  It  and  everybody  knows 
it  and  he's  not  going  to  let  them  get  away 
with  it.  Also,  the  fact  that  he's  not  a  trial 
lawyer  |he  has  not  tried  a  single  case  as  U.S. 
Attorney!  makes  him  more  rigid  in  terms  of 
dealings  with  defense  counsel.  He  tends  to  go 
by  the  book."  Another  associate  observes: 
"Only  a  man  with  the  security  of  his  family 
background  could  operate  the  way  he  does." 
Without  generalizing  from  family  back- 
ground, it  makes  sense  that,  having  watched 
his  father  (a  gentleman  farmer  who  pub- 
lished an  agricultural  paper  before  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  move  among  the 
financial  titans  of  the  world,  he  would  not 
find  the  specter  of  great  wealth  intimidating. 
And  .surely  his  exposure  to  the  German- Jew- 
ish "Our  Crowd"  milieu  cannot  be  entirely 
Irrelevant,  despite  his  marriage  to  a  Midwest- 
erner  reared  as  a  Unitarian,  the  former 
Martha  Pattriden.  The  Morgenthaus  bring  up 
their  four  daughters  (one  a  retarded  child, 
is  at  the  Lochland  School  in  Geneva,  N.V.) 
and  11-year-old  son,  Robert  P..  as  Jews  and. 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Yale  Law,  his  class- 
mate, now  Yale  Law  dean.  Louis  PoUak,  re- 
members: "Bob  and  his  friend  Mitch  Cooper 
'infiltrated'— that's  the  only  word  for  it — 
Corby  Court  [an  exclusive  eating  club|.  Not 
that  they  could  have  cared  less  about  getting 
in  for  reasons  of  status.  But  once  In.  they 
changed  It" — which  Is  Dean  Pollak's  genteel 
way  of  saying  they  quietly  but  actively  re- 
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crulted  other  Jewish  students  and  once  and 
for  all  ended  the  gentiles  only  policy. 

But  it  would  be  a  misteke  to  equate  the 
atmosphere  evoked  in  Stephen  Birmingham's 
best  seller  with  Robert  Morgenthau's  worid 
outlook  A  better  indication  of  his  life  style  Is 
provided  by  Steuart  Plttman.  a  Morgenthau 
contemporary  who  was  a  fellow  resident  of 
Peter  Cooper  Village  when  they  were  both 
voung  attorneys  in  New  York.  Like  so  many 
other  friends,  Mr.  Plttman,  now  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer,  remarks  on  the  contrast  between 
Morgenthau's  proper  exterior  and  the  free 
spirit  it  masks.  He  recalls  late  one  night 
"walking  along  the  tops  of  cars  with  Bob  on 
lower  Broadway,  while  our  wives  kept  up  on 
the  sidewalk.  Also,  I  have  a  vague  recollec- 
tion that  he  was  the  guy  he  used  to  roller- 
skate  to  work  with.  It  took  46  minutes  to 
fight  the  subway.  This  solution  to  the  trans- 
portation problem  was  awkward  only  be- 
cause of  the  reaction  in  the  elevator  at  15 
Broad  Street,  where  they  had  never  seen  two 
properly  attired  lawyers  with  roller  skates 
slung  over  their  backs,  so  as  not  to  scratch 
the  attache  cases." 

Quasi-aristocratic  family  background  may 
help  account  for  Morgenthaus  intolerance  of 
fat  cats  and  corporate  arrivistes,  but  the 
equally  distinguished  background  of  his  Ju- 
dicial district.  New  York  South,  helps  ac- 
count for  his  ability  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Only  an  office  with  a  tradition  of  independ- 
ence from  Washington  would  permit  the 
freedom  of  maneuver  Morgenthau's  efforts 
require.  According  to  a  recent  Yale  doctoral 
dissertation  by  James  Eisenstein.  the  over-all 
trend  for  U.S.  Attorneys  is  "the  progressive 
106S  of  autonomy  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Department  of  Justice."  New  York 
South  is  the  exception. 

Its  tradition  of  independence,  while  not 
unbroken,  extends  back  at  least  to  1906.  when 
a  young  Harvard  lawyer  who  was  earning 
$1,000  a  year  with  a  private  firm  was  offere.d 
a  chance  to  make  $250  less.  He  later  recalled: 
"I  had  a  call  from  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
that  the  U.S.  Attorney  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
use  these  words  because  that's  what  I  was 
going  to  see — the  U.S.  Attorney.  He  had  no 
name  for  me."  The  young  man  was  FeUx 
Frankfurter  (he  took  the  job),  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney  was  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  who  went 
on  to  become  Secretary  of  State. 

Stimson's  contribution  to  the  autonomy 
of  the  office  was  reflected  in  his  reply  to 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  aide,  who 
came  to  visit  him  to  urge  speedy  indictment 
of  a  financial  speculator  whom  the  press 
was  blaming  for  the  bank  panic  of  1907. 
When  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  man  went  to  trial,  he  replied  (accord- 
ing to  Frankfurter's  ■Reminiscences' i  :  "I 
don't  know  how  long  that  would  take.  I 
have  no  idea.  .  .  .  When  the  evidence  is 
all  in,  if  it  warrants  my  so  advising  the 
grand  Jury,  I  shall  advise  them  to  find  an 
indictment.  Now  that'll  take  I  don't  know 
how  long.  You  tell  the  President  that  is 
the  way  I  shall  proceed  and  if  that  seems 
too  dilatory  to  him  and  he  wants  some  other 
action,  then  of  course  it's  in  his  power  to 
remove  me  and  get  some  other  United 
States  Attorney." 

The  tradition  did  not  establish  itself  with- 
out trouble.  One  old-timer  recalls:  "When 
Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard  became  U.S. 
Attorney  1 1953,1  the  office  was  filled  with 
political  hacks,  and  so  he  announce :  'Gen- 
tlemen, to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.' 
and  proceeded  to  can  everybody  but  [one 
man)." 

By  the  time  Morgenthau  arrived  he  found 
the  caliber  so  high  that  he  fired  nobody, 
urged  the  best  to  stay  on  and  further  depo- 
liticlzed  the  office  (and  antagonized  some 
local  clubhouses)  by  hiring  without  regard 
to  party,  which  may  help  account  for  the 
esprit — rare  in  Government  circles — which 
characterizes  the  office.  For  four  recent  open- 


ings there  were  17  applicants,  all  of  whom 
had  clerked  for  Federal  Judges.  Two  of  those 
hired  had  clerked  for  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  "They  come  for  the  public  service," 
says  Morgenthau,  "for  the  experience  and 
for  the  tremendous  responsibility."  "It  looks 
better  on  a  r*sum6  to  have  worked  in  New 
York  Southern  than  any  other  prosecutor's 
office  In  the  country,"  says  an  assistant. 
Morgenthau  Is  proud  that  he  has  lengthened 
the  average  assistant's  stay  from  two  and  a 
half  years  to  four  years,  and  that  he  has 
raised  the  level  of  prior  experience:  Except 
for  summer  Internes,  he  no  longer  hires  men 
directly  after  law  school. 

Not  that  an  office  staffed  with  ellte-on- 
the-make  is  an  unmixed  blessing.  As  an  at- 
torney with  a  civil-liberties  organization  ob- 
serves: "In  Morgenthau's  office  they  wear 
their  self-righteousness  on  their  sleeves  We 
get  along  better  with  the  Eastern  District. 
Morgenthaus  guvs  are  arrogant.  They're  from 
the  top  of  the  class,  with  Wall  Street  ahead 
or  behind.  Thev  think  of  themselves  as  high- 
caliber  types,  and  that  means  they  quickly 
develop  disdain  for  criminal  lawyers.  It 
shows." 

Part  of  Morgenthau's  ability  to  attract  top 
talent  Is  the  Implicit  promise  that  his  men 
will  be  able  to  try  big  cases — cases  which  In 
other  jurisdictions  are  handled  in  Washing- 
ton. Last  February,  when  Henry  Peterson  of 
the  Justice  Departments  Organized  Crime 
SecUon  announced  the  formation  of  a  special 
unit  to  crack  down  on  Mafia  infiltration  of 
legitimate  businesses,  he  said  it  would  com- 
mence operations  in  New  Jersey.  Philadel- 
phia. Miami  and  Boston.  Asked  about  New 
York,  he  replied  that  Morgenthau  already 
had  a  10-member  staff  working  on  organized 
crime.  It  was  this  Special  Prosecutions  Unit, 
in  fact,  which  uncovered  (and  convicted) 
Joseph  Valachl.  At  last  count.  Morgenthau's 
office  had  convicted  52  members  of  the 
Luchese.  Genevese.  Bambino.  Bonanno  and 
Profaci  families,  and  eight  others  were 
pending  trial. 

■It  was  through  our  Interest  in  organized 
..crime  and  Tony  Corallo  (of  the  Luchese  lam- 
llv)  that  we  stumbled  onto  the  Marcus  case." 
says  Morgenthau  of  his  offices  most  famous 
conviction— which  has  literally  involved  him 
in  collision  with  the  office  of  District  Attor- 
ney Hogan.  a  confrontation  which  could  have 
considerable  impact  on  the  F.B.I.'s  entire  in- 
formant system,  not  to  mention  the  two 
prosecutors'  offices. 

In  brief.  Morgenthau  Indicated  and  con- 
victed Marcus  on  evidence  provided  by  one 
Herbert  Itkin.  a  self-confessed  FBI.  Inform- 
ant. But  Itkln  is  what  might  be  characterized 
as  a  "method  informant"— i.e..  he  partici- 
pated in  some  of  ttt«HT«hsactlons  about 
which  he  informed.  As  a  result.  District  At- 
torney Hogans  office  is  ready  to  prosecute 
Itkln' 

If  Itkin  was  telling  the  truth,  he  could 
probably  make  more  cases  for  the  Govern- 
ment (the  number  has  been  estimated  as 
high  as  50  to  100)  against  people  as  influ- 
ential as  Carmine  DeSaplo.  the  former  Tam- 
many Hall  leader,  whom  he  accused  on  the 
witness  stand  of  bribing  Marcus  on  behalf  of 
Consolidated  Edison.  So.  though  nobody  likes 
to  talk  about  it.  Morgenthaus  office  Is  op- 
posed to  Hogans  trying  Itkin.  whose  price  for 
making  more  cases  Is  presumably  immunity 
from  prosecution.  The  F.B.I.  Is  also  opposed 
to  prosecuting  Itkln— since  If  it  cant  guar- 
antee informants  Immunity  (not  to  mention 
anonymity) ,  why  should  any  Insider  agree  to 
Inform? 

Hogan 's  critics  charge,  among  other  things, 
that,  by  prosecuting  Itkln.  he  would  be 
spared  the  unpleasantness  of  prosecuting 
DeSaplo.  who  engineered  Hogan  s  1958  sena- 
torial nomination.  But  Hogans  supporters 
claim  he  has  an  obligation  to  try  Itkin  since 
he  has  evidence  against  him.  If  the  F.B.I, 
informant  system  suffers  along  the  way.  so 


be  it  In  fact,  they  argue  against  the  whole 
concept  of  an  intelligence-gathering  network 
which  bv  implication  involves  the  subsidy 
of  crlmliial  Informants.  They  add  that  Mor- 
genthau should  have  turned  over  the  head- 
line-making case  to  the  DA. 

Morgenthaus  people.  In  turn,  point  out 
that  more  than  half  the  cases  they  bring  In- 
volve concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the  DA .s 
office:  that,  especially  in  bribery  cases,  "you 
cant  usually  get  the  family  doctor  or  the 
local  clergyman  as  a  witness— you  have  to 
deal  with  some  pretty  shady  characters."  and 
that,  given  the  choice  between  prosecuting  a 
valued  informant  or  a  highly  visible  public 
figure  who  may  have  abused  the  public  trust, 
the  ends  of  law  enforcement  are  better  served 
by  undertaking  the  latter.  As  Morgenthau 
puts  it.  These  (bribery)  cases  have  a  real 
impact  on  what  goes  on  in  the  ghetto." 

Try  to  get  Morgenthau  to  talk  of  future 
plans,  and  he  will  talk  excitedly  about  his 
latest  batch  of  cases,  which  the  day  I  hap- 
pened by.  involved  the  work  of  the  newly 
established  Consumer  Fraud  Unit.  He  told 
me  how  they  have  made  history  by  Indicting 
process  servers  for  discarding  summonses 
Instead  of  serving  them,  a  practice  known  as 
"sewer  service."  "The  victims."  he  says,  'are 
most  often  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
have  their  wages  ga'rnlsheed  or  their  escrow 
deposits  removed  because  they  failed  to  show 
up  m  court  to  answer  summonses  which 
they  have  never  received.  Its  been  going 
on  for  years  and  nobody  has  ever  done  any- 
thing about  it  before."  As  he  talks  quietly 
but  passionately  on  the  Injustice  of  the 
situation,  one  notices  on  the  top  of  his  2- 
inch  in-box  pile  an  announcement  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Process  Serv- 
ing Agencies.  Inc.  It  reads: 

"For  years  our  association  has  been  cry- 
ing wolf!  The  wolf  is  now  inside  the  house! 
•  We  are  facing  the  worse  crisis  our  Industry 
has  even  experienced!  Five  men  have  already 
been  indicted  [sic]  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
and  the  continuing  investigation  may  very 
well  bring  forth  many  more. 

Richard  Nixon  and  his  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  be  forgiven  if  they  are  right  now 
selecting  Morgenthaus  replacement  That's 
what  elections  are  all  about.  But  it  Is  Ironic 
that.  If  Mr.  Nixon  does  the  expected  and  puts 
his  own  man  Into  New  York  South,  the  three 
happiest  men  in  town  could  easily  turn  out 
to  be  three  lifelong  Democrats— Roy  Cohn. 
who  charges  vendetta  Louis  Wolfson.  whose 
counsel  visited  Washington  unsuccessfully 
charging  abuse  of  prosecutors  discretion, 
and  Carmine  DeSaplo.  who  has  not  been  in- 
dicted, but  who  cannot  have  heard  It- 
kln's  testimony  in  the  Marcus  case  with 
equanimity. 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau:   The  Quiet  M\n 

Who  Molests  the  Mafi* 

(By  Edward  O'Neill) 

He  wears  an  Illustrious  name;  seven  short 
years  ago  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  York  State:  he  Is  the 
nation's  leading  Federal  prosecutor  and 
racket-buster  whose  office  has  sent  more 
than  100  leading  mobsters  to  prison;  the 
Mafia  fears  him  with  a  passion.  And.  para- 
doxically, he  can  walk  anywhere  in  New  York 
City  aiid  not  be  recognized  by  his  fellow 
New  Yorkers. 

He  is  Robert  Morris  Morgenthau.  a  tall, 
thin,  scholarly-looking  man  who  unobtru- 
sively serves  as  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  the 
nation's  most  important  district  law  office. 

This  district  is  the  pressure  cooker.  Here 
is  where  the  action  is.  Here  is  an  area  that 
encompasses  the  richest,  most  populous,  most 
complex  and  challenging  chunks  of  real  es- 
tate m  the  country.  It  includes  all  the  gold 
of  Wall  Street,  the  skyscrapers  of  Manhat- 
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tan.  the  riches  of  suburbia,  the  United  Na- 
tions— a  vast  vortex  where  millions  of  people 
move  about  each  day. 

It  Is  the  giant  magnet  that  attracts  wealth, 
wields  power,  position  and  prestige,  has 
served  as  a  breeding  ground  for  colorful 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  flamboyant  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  history-making  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, glamorous  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  charis- 
matic John  V.  Lindsay. 

Sjt  against  this  backdrop,  Robert  Morgen- 
thau  is  an  enigma.  He  moves  about  quietly, 
plays  everything  in  low  key,  forsakes  the 
limelight  and  moves  with  deadly  efficiency. 
And  yet,  this  shy  man  and  his  73-man  office 
have  for  the  past  eight  years  scourged  the 
Mafla,  decimated  Its  ranks,  sent  It  reeling 
in  disorganized  retreat  and  shipped  Its  lead- 
ers off  to  Jail  with  startling  success. 

More  than  100  kingpins  of  organized  crime 
have  been  convicted  by  Morgenthau  for  a 
variety  of  crimes  including  such  mob-size 
gambits  as  narcotics  pushing,  ball  Jumping, 
theft,  extortion,  conspiracy  to  obtain  kick- 
backs for  union  welfare  funds,  interstate 
gambling,  bribery,  stock  fraud,  counter- 
felting. 

Ironically,    this    is   more    than   triple    the 

nurpbfr  of  successful  prosecutions  that  en- 

-  abie4-the  country's  most  memorable  crlxne- 

buster,   Thomas   E.   Dewey,   to  zoom   to  the 

political  top. 

Unless  unforeseeable  lightning  strikes.  Bob 
Morgenthau  himself  would  agree  that — tri- 
pled prosecuting  success  not  withstanding — 
a  Tom  Dewey-Iike  political  future  is  Just 
about  out  of  reach.  "A  Dewey  I'm  not,"  he'll 
concede  with  a  ready  smile  whose  warmth 
catches  a  visitor  by  surprise.  'I  go  by  the 
theory  that  if  I  run  this  office  well  and  get 
results,  the  future — political  or  otherwise — 
will  take  care  of  Itself." 

How  well  he  runs  his  office  can  be  attested 
to  by  the  reputation  he's  established  with 
law  enforcement  officials  everywhere  who  rate 
him  tops. 

One  high  New  York  police  official  tells  us: 
"Don't  let  Bob's  quiet  manner  fool  you. 
When  he  gets  onto  a  case,  he  won't  let  go. 
He  himself  Is  a  tremendous  lawyer  and  he's 
assembled  a  staff  of  young  assistants  who 
know  wh&c  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  And,  most 
Important,  they  get  complete  backing  from 
their  boss  " 

Usually  laconic  P.B.I,  men  who  work  with 
the  "New  York  South  "  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
are  also  hairtrigger  quick  to  heap  praise  on 
Morgenthau.  As  one  told  us:  "He's  great.  We 
love  to  work  with  him  .  .  .  Bob's  compiled 
just  about  the  highest  conviction  rate  in 
the  country.  When  his  boys  come  into  court, 
the  cases  are  well  prepared  and  airtight.  He's 
also  one  of  the  top  authorities  on  organized 
crime  in  the  country." 

The  records,  as  dispassionate  as  their 
maker,  verify  this  judgment.  Here's  a  par- 
tial compilation  of  successes  against  the 
underworld: 

Morgenthau's  office  has  sent  away  40 
members  of  the  Mafla  "family"  once  headed 
by  the  late,  notorious  'Vlto  Genovese,  in- 
cluding superboss  Sam  Accardl  who  received 
a  15-year  sentence  for  narcotics  and  ball 
Jumping.  Torn  apart  and  squabbling  among 
themselves,  the  "family's"  suri'lvors  harbor 
a  flattering  hate  for  Morgenthau. 

Well  down  on  the  list  of  Genovese-mob 
convictions  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous or  infamous,  depending  on  what  side 
you're  on— names  in  organized  crime.  Joseph 
Valachl.  who  was  sent  away  for  15  years  on 
a  narcotics  conviction  in  1962.  This  Is  the 
same  Valachl  who,  convinced  that  Genovese 
had  ordered  his  death  in  prison,  became  Big 
Crime's  greatest  Informer  of  all  time.  His 
revelations  shocked  the  country  and  still 
serve  as  springboards  for  obtaining  other 
mob  convictions.  It  was  from  Valachl  that 
a  stunned  nation   learned  about  the  exist- 


ence of  the  Mafia's  private  name,  the  Cosa 
Nostra. 

Morgepthau's  office  uses  the  Cosa  Nostra's 
own  family  identification  system.  Every 
"family"  Is  identified  by  name  with  a  com- 
plete listing  of  underbosses  (Caporegimes) 
and  rank-and-file  hit  men  and  gangsters 
(Buttons).  In  this  way — and  these  lists  are 
kept  up  to  date — the  office  keeps  a  close  sur- 
veillance on  the  mobs  and  remains  an  ever- 
threatening  nemesis.  - 

Other  "families"  have  been  hit  by  Mor- 
genthau's troops.  The  Gamblnos  lost  18  But- 
tons, the  Lucheses  21,  Including  Conslglierl 
Vincent  Rao  (5  years,  perjury)  and  Capore- 
gimes John  Ormento  (40  years,  narcotics). 
Tony  Corallo  (2  years,  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice, and  3  years,  conspiracy)  and  Johnny 
Dlo  (5  years,  bankruptcy  fraudl.  The  Bon- 
nanos  count  five  among  the  missing,  the 
Profaci-Magllocco-Colombo  combine  five,  the 
Maggadlnos  three,  and  the  Patrlarcas  two. 
And,  as  Morgenthau  grimly  points  out,  "We're 
far  from  finished  with  these  guys.  " 

The  continuing  battle  with  'Big  Crime  pro- 
vides the  sensationalism,  but  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
has  a  myriad  of  other  responsibilities. 

Since  Morgenthau  took  over  in  1961,  on 
appointment  by  then-President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, the  office  case  load  has  set  a  record 
every  ye:ir.  Over  the  past  year,  Morgenthau 
&  Co.  handled  more  than  1,000  criminal  cases 
and  1,200  civil  matters. 

Office  Jurisdiction  extends  over  two  coun- 
ties of  New  York  City  (New  York  and  the 
Bronx)  and  nine  contiguous  upstate  counties 
(Westchester,  Ulster.  Sullivan.  Rockland. 
Putnam,  Orange,  Greene,  Dutchess  and  Co- 
lumbia). Morgenthau  and  his  staff  process 
trials  involving  billions  of  dollars  annually. 
One  single  matter  now  pending,  for  instance, 
involves  a  contest  over  a  corporation  tax  re- 
fund amounting  to  $127  million.  The  South- 
em  District  Is  the  largest  of  the  93  in  the 
nation;  it  is  also  most  powerful,  enjoys  more 
autonomy,  handles  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  criminal  cases  heard  in  Federal 
courts  and  has  the  largest  staff — 73  assist- 
ants, as  compared  to  one  Western  state 
which  has  only  one. 

Unlike  some  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries. Morgenthau — "a  tremendous 
lawyer."  his  aides  assert — does  not  himself 
try  cases,  even  those  sure-fire  ones  great  for 
publicity. 

He  explains  it  this  way:  "No  man  can  run 
an  office  this  size  and  handle  trials  himself. 
It  Just  can't  be  done.  The  publicity  would 
be  nice.  I  guess,  but  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
get  the  Job  done. 

"This  way,  I  can  stay  on  top  of  all  the 
cases,  I  confer  with  the  men  handling  the 
individual  matters,  get  their  reports,  make 
my  suggestions  and  everybody  is  a  hell 
of  a  lot  better  off." 

This  penchant  of  Morgenthau's  for  letting 
his  staff  operate  professionally  has  had  a 
signal  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  men  he's 
been  able  to  attract  Into  government  legal 
service. 

They  re  young,  aggressive  and  confident. 
And  they  know  Morgenthau's  policy  gives 
them  a  chance  to  make  a  name  for  them- 
selves—an Important  consideration  tj  an  .im- 
bltlous  lawyer  with  an  eye  on  the  future. 

A  visit  to  Morgenthau's  oval  office  in  the 
U.S.  Court  House  Building  on  New  York's 
Foley  Square  gives  the  viewer  a  quick  Insight 
into  the  powerful  but  quiet,  low-key  climate 
that  prevails. 

Morgenthau,  in  shirt-sleeves,  sits  behind 
his  big  desk.  The  walls  reflect  the  man  and 
his  life — two  warmly  Inscribed  pictures  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  two 
others  of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  one  of 
them  a  shot  taken  In  Buffalo  of  JFK  and 
himself  (then  a  candidate  for  Governor)  to- 
gether. 


Tliere  are  also  pictures  of  his  father,  Henry 
Morgenthau  Jr.  (President  Roosevelt's  Sec- 
retary otnhe  Treasury),  Roosevelt,  former 
President  Johnson.  ex-Secretary  of  War  Rob- 
ert Patterson  (Morgenthau  practiced  law 
and  became  a  partner  in  his  law  firm) , 
ex-Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  and  a 
framed  pictiire  of  bis  own  swearlng-ln  as 
U.S.  Attorney. 

Bob,  a  Democratic  holdover  In  the  Nixon 
administration,  smiles  at  the  recollection  of 
a  recent  visit  by  a  Department  of  Justice 
boss,  a  Republican  from  Texas. 

Bob:  "When  he  saw  all  these  Democratic 
pictures,  he  looked  puzzled.  I  could  almost 
hear  him  saying  to  himself,  'What-ln-hell  Is 
this  guy  doing  here?'  " 

On  another  wall  there  are  pictures  of  the 
three  destroyers  that  Morgenthau  served  on 
during  World  War  II.  He'll  talk  warmly  about 
two  of  them,  the  U.S.S.  Landsdale  and  the 
U.S.S.  Bauer.  The  Landsdale  was  sunk  from 
under  him  in  the  Mediterranean  when  a  Ger- 
man JU-88  plane  slipped  a  torpedo  into  its 
side;  the  Bauer  was  hit  by  a  Japanese  Ka- 
mikaze plane  off  Okinawa  but  managed  to 
make  port  with  an  unexploded  500-pound 
bomb  in  Its  bow.  Bob  came  out  of  the  war 
a  Lt.  Commander  with  two  Bronze  Stars. 
On  an  average  day.  Morgenthau  will  see 
a  continuing  line  of  from  one  to  six  assist- 
ants who  are  working  on  various  cases.  The 
conversation  is  usually  short,  restrained, 
professional  and  warm,  reflecting  close  per- 
sonal rapport  between  the  U.S.  Attorney  and 
his  staff. 

His  comments:  "How's  it  going?  .  .  .  Did 
you  try?  .  .  .  Why  not  go  after  it  this 
way?  .  .  .  No,  don't  leave  anyone  out.  Get 
em  all!  .  .  .  Where's  that  brief?" 

Periodically,  Mcrgenthau  and  the  entire 
staff  hold  a  general  meeting,  a  combination 
work  session  and  coffee  klatsch  scheduled  in 
the  morning  before  the  start  of  business. 

"It  helps  give  all  of  us  a  look  at  the  big 
picture,"  he  smiles. 

To  the  utter  disgust  of  New  York  City's 
clubhouse  politicians,  Morgenthau  runs  his 
office  on  a  strictly  nonpolltlcal  basis.  His 
men,  he  explains,  are  hired  on  their  ability 
and  keep  their  Jobs  by  demonstrated 
performance. 

His  hatred  for  would-be  fixers  Is  almost 
legendary.  The  mere  fact  that  an  unwary 
congressman  cr  senator  might  blunder  Into 
his  office  with  a  request  is  all  Bob  needs  to 
order  his  men  to  redouble  their  efforts  on 
the  case  at  hand. 

"That  doesn't  happen  much  any  more. "  he 
notes.  "I  guess  they  all  got  the  message." 

This,  coupled  by  his  refusal  to  recognize 
anyone  as  a  sacred  cow.  or  be  awed  by  a 
would-be  target's  high  station  In  life,  has 
built  an  aura  of  tough,  single-minded,  stub- 
born Independence  around  Mcrgenthau. 
Love  him.  cr  hate  him.  there's  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  all  respect  him. 

His  determined  efforts  to  firmly  establish 
his  office's  reputation  for  incorruptibility 
have  paid  off. 

Morgenthau  has  grabbed  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
(for  alleged  tax  refund),  indicted  over  100 
employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  an  equal  number  of  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants, won  convictions  on  financier 
Louis  Wolfson  (a  major  campaign  contrib- 
utor to  the  Democratic  Party),  a  top  Post 
Office  official,  key  labcr  leaders,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  New  Ycrk  State  Democratic  Party 
and  New  York  City  Water  Commissioner 
James  Marcus  for  taking  kickbacks  on  a 
reservoir-cleaning  contract. 

He'i  Etung  former  Tammany  Hall  boss 
Carmine  De  Sapio  with  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions, publicly  gone  after  nearby  Wall  Street 
titans  in  the  course  of  probing  the  growing 
inflltratlon  of  that  bastion  of  finance  by 
mobsters  and  sent  three  foreign  ambassadors 
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away  for  long  prison  terms  for  their  part  in 
smuggling  drugs  into  this  country  under  the 
protection  of  their  diplomatic  Immunity. 
Arrest  of  the  diplomats,  by  the  way,  was  the 
key  move  In  the  destruction  of  what  had 
been  a  $200-mllllon  international  drug  ring 
and  resulted  in  the  Jailing  of  a  dozen  top 
U.S.  gangsters. 

His  dogged  pursuit  of  famed  attorney  Roy 
Cohn  (three  Indictments  over  a  period  of 
years  on  charges  of  bribery,  extortion,  viola- 
tions of  S.E.C.  regulations,  blackmail)  cata- 
pulted Morgenthau  himself  Into  headlines 
recently.  In  a  smashing  attack,  Cohn  charged 
Morgenthau  with  staging  "a  personal  ven- 
detta" and  "harassment,"  assertedly  be- 
cause Cohn  had  once  investigated  Morgen- 
thau's father. 

Cohn  claims  that  his  probe  at  that  time 
concerned  charges  of  Soviet  Infiltration  into 
the  Treasury  Department  when  the  elder 
Morgenthau  was  Treasury  Secretary  and  the 
delivery  of  U.S.  occupancy  currency  plates  to 
Russia.'  When  Cohn  aired  his  charges  in 
court,  the  Morgenthau  reaction  was  typical. 
He  fought  down  the  urge  to  personally  make 
a  rebuttal.  Instead,  one  of  his  aides  handled 
the  defense  and  came  In  with  a  documented 
answer  so  lengthy  that  the  brief  weighed 
one-and-a-quarter  pounds.  The  Cohn  trial 
Is  scheduled  for  the  fall. 

Morgenthau,  refusing  to  discuss  the  case, 
did  manage  to  get  off  this  beauty:  "A  man 
is  not  Immune  from  prosecution  merely  be- 
cause a  U.S.  Attorney  happens  not  to  like 
him."  He  also  says:  "If  Cohn  investigated  my 
father,  he  never  knew  it  and  neither  did  I." 
Oddly  enough,  the  three  generations  of 
Morgenthaus  who  have  made  so  many  con- 
tributions of  significance  to  the  country  all 
had  their  lives  changed  due  to  their  friend- 
ships with  U.S.  Presidents. 

Bob's  grandfather.  Henry  Morgenthau  Sr.. 
a  wealthy  lawyer  and  real-estate  Investor, 
was  both  friend  and  confidant  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  appointed  him  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey.  His  dad,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau Jr.,  imbued  with  the  family's  love 
of  the  soil,  bought  several  farms  In  Dutchess 
County,  near  Hyde  Park,  where  he  met  a 
neighbor  named  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
also  bought  and  published  The  American 
AgricuHurist .  a  national  farm  Journal. 

The  two  men,  registered  Democrats  in  a 
sea  of  Republicanism,  became  close  friends. 
As  Governor  of  New  York,  Roo6ev>lt  ap- 
pointed the  father  of  the  State  Agriculture 
Commission.  As  President.  Roosevelt  brought 
Morgenthau  to  Washington,  first  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  then 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
WllUam  H.  Woodin.  When  Woodln  left, 
Morgenthau  moved  up  to  Secretary. 

Bob.  who  never  mingled  in  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  nevertheless  met  a  young  man  in 
Hyannisport.  Mass..  in  1937  when  he  was  16. 
That  young  man  was  John  F.  Kennedy.  As 
Bob  recalls.  "Jack  was  a  couple  years  older 
than  I,  but  we  sailed  in  the  same  races  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions  I  was  invited  to  the 
Kennedy  home  to  watch  movies.  I  don't  re- 
member Bobby,  who  was  much  younger.  I  do 
remember  Joe  and  the  girls.  Teddy,  of  course, 
was  a  baby." 

Bob  notes.  "Jack  and  I  weren't  bosom 
buddy  friends,  but  we  did  meet  occasionally 
in  later  years." 

When  Kennedy  made  his  1960  bid  for 
President,  Morgenthau  went  to  Washington 
to  enlist  in  the  campaign.  He  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Bronx  Citizens  Committee  for 
JFK  and  worked  for  Jack's  nomination  at 
the  Democratic  convention  In  Los  Angeles. 
After  the  election,  the  President  offered 
Morgenthau  the  U.S.  Attorney  Job  over  the 
stringent  objections  of  the  late  Congressman 
Charles  Buckley,  crusty  Bronx  leader  at  the 
time.  Buckley  wanted  a  tried  and  true  or- 
ganization man  and  blocked  the  appoint- 
ment of  Morgenthau  until  Kennedy  threat- 


ened to  give  the  post  to  a  Connecticut  Demo- 
crat. At  that,  with  a  few  subsiding  bristles, 
Buckley  relented  and  O.K.'d  Morgenthau. 

The  next  year.  Bob  resigned  from  the  office 
to  run  for  Governor  against  the  redoubtable 
Incumbent  Republican.  Nelson  A.  Rockefel- 
ler He  won  the  nomination- with  the  Ken- 
nedys running  the  interference— but  lost  the 
election.  His  shyness,  apparent  uneasiness  in 
front  of  campaign  crowds  and  poUtlcally- 
too-quiet  demeanor  were  insurmountable 
drawbacks. 

Shortly  after  the  election.  Bob  received  a 
phone  call  from  Kennedy.  "Wanna  go  back 
as  U.S.  Attorney?"  the  President  asked.  Bob 
said  "Yes""— eagerly.  He  was  formally  reap- 
pointed three  weeks  later. 

As  a  recent  visitor  to  Morgenthau's  office 
pointed  out.  "If  every  voter  had  a  chance 
to  meet  him  in  private  and  see  his  warmth 
and  good  humor  firsthand,  he'd  have  been 
elected  easily.  He  just  never  let  the  people 
of  New  York  discover  that  he  was  a  hell  of  a 
guy." 

At  49.  Morgenthau  still  maintains  the  same 
outward  public  appearance — quietly  shy, 
dignified,  Ihin-lipped  and  bespectacled.  After 
prep  school.  Bob  graduated  from  Amherst 
with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1941.  Following  a  54- 
month  stint  in  the  Navy  (46  of  those  months 
in  combat) .  he  went  to  Yale  Law  School  and 
graduated  in  1948  after  a  t»'o-year  cram 
course. 

He  married  Martha  Pattrldge — a  Mid- 
westerner— In  1943.  The  couple  reside  in  a 
rambling  11 -room  house  in  the  pleasantly 
wooded  Riverdale  section  of  the  Bronx  with 
four  of  their  five  children: 

Joan  (Jenny) ,  24.  Is  now  studying  for  her 
master's  degree  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Urban  Planning:  Anne,  22,  is  a  senior  at  Rad- 
cllffe;  Bobbv.  12,  is  a  sixth  grader  at  Fields- 
ton  School  and  Barbara,  6,  is  also  a  Fleldston 

student.  ^   ^   „,. 

Another  child,  Eleanor,  17.  Is  retarded.  She 
has  resided  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
Lockland  School,  Geneva,  NY. 

Morgenthau,  despite  his  full  working  day, 
has  surrounded  himself  with  other  interests. 
He  is  President  of  the  Police  Athletic  League. 
Is  active  as  a  trustee  or  member  of  various 
Jewish  organizations,  including  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York, 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  Y.M.- 
Y.W.H.A.  and  pursues  a  lively  interest  in  his 
profession  as  a  member  of  all  Bar  associa- 
tions. 

The  law,  In  fact.  Is  his  passion.  He  is  an 
active  and  hard-working  member  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
laws.  After  a  year  and  a  half's  work,  the 
committee's  final  report  will  be  ready  soon. 
Among  other  things,  that  report  Is  expected 
to  bring  about  the  first  major  recodification 
of  Federal  laws  in  several  decades. 

What  about  the  future?  Morgenthau's  term 
runs  until  June  1971  but  President  Nixon 
may  yet  seek  to  replace  him  with  a  Republi- 
can. His  reasons  for  not  ushering  himself  out 
of  office  with  a  resignation  are  interesting: 
•I  do  not  plan  to  publicly  concede  that  the 
office  of  U.S.  Attorney  is  a  political  office. 
That  demeans  all  of  us;  besides,  we  have 
many  Important  cases  coming  up  and  I'd  like 
to  see  them  through. 

"Besides,  I  dont  like  the  idea  of  being  a 
resigned  officeholder  hanging  around  and 
waiting  for  somebody  to  drop  the  other  shoe. 
It  undercuts  the  man.  saps  his  authority 
and  Invites  wrongdoers  to  delay  things  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  softer  successor  to  deal 
with." 

■  Morgenthau's  solid  background  as  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer— a  fact  that  has  bolstered  his 
Insistence  on  Independence — gives  reason- 
able assurance  that  he'll  be  able  to  make  a 
substantial  living.  The  fact  that  he  needs 
that  living  surprises  everyone,  since  anyone 
with  the  name  Morgenthau  Is  presumed  to  be 
a  person  of  great  wealth. 


To  the  brash  question.  "Are  you  a  mil- 
lionaire?" Bob  quickly  repUes,  "No.'"  Then  he 
explains: 

"When  my  father  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  took  a  post  that  traditionally 
has  gone  to  men  of  immense  wealth.  Hence. 
the  general  belief  that  I  have  immense 
wealth.  Oh,  I  won"t  starve  (again,  that  un- 
expectedly quick  and  warm  smile) ,  but  the 
financial  tycoon  idea  Just  Isn't  so — In  my 
case." 

There  remains  one  incontrovertible  truth. 
Robert  Morris  Morgenthau  Is.  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York— and  several  hundred 
gangsters.  In  and  out  of  prison,  fervently 
wish  he  werent. 


BANK  RATES  NOT  THE  BOR- 
ROWER'S BEST  FRIEND 

cMr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  been  the  victims 
of  a  financial  hypnosis  -which  has  led 
them  to  believe  that  in  borrowing  money 
or  financing  a  purchase,  they  will  be 
charged  a  lower  interest  rate  by  those 
institutions  which  advertise  "bank 
rates."  The  talk  of  bank  rates  as  being 
lower  than  other  rates  is  a  myth  that 
should  be  exploded. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  how  the  term  "bank  rates" 
is  used  to  entice  borrowers  is  contained 
in  a  letter  sent  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
Roanoke  General  Electric  Employees 
Federal  Credit  Union  to  Mr.  Eugene 
Farlev,  managing  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia'Credit  Union  League.  The  letter 
follows : 

Roanoke  Gene«al  Electmc 
Employees  Federal  Chebit  Union. 

Salem.  Va..  May  7, 1969. 
Mr.  Eugene  H.  Farlev,  Jr.. 
Managing    Director,    Virginia    Credit    Vnion 
League.  LyncMiurg.  Va. 
Dear  Gene;    A  credit  union  member  was 
Just  in  mv  office  with  this  story.  I  had  little 
to  offer  him  but  sympathy,  but  perhaps  his 
story   will   stress   the   Importance   of   better 
education  for  our  members. 

In  January  of  this  year,  he  purchased  a 
new  car  from  a  local  reputable  new  car 
dealer.  He  was  told  when  he  purchased  the 
car  that  he  would  have  to  finance  the  car 
through  the  dealer  or  he  could  not  buy  it 
at  the  price  offered.  He  had  wanted  to  fi- 
nance it  through  the  credit  union. 

The  dealer  took  the  financing  contract 
and  then  placed  the  contract  at  one  of  our 
locol   banks.  The   contract  reads   like   this: 

Amount    financed    $2,452.40 

Interest — 36    months    497.29 

Life  Insurance 91.23 

Total 3.  040.  92 

Payments  are  S84.47  per  month  for  36 
months.  The  loan  was  made  on  January  14. 
1969  and  the  first  payment  was  due  Febru- 
ary 28.  1969.  Along  about  the  middle  of 
February  our  member  decided  he  would 
borrow  "the  monev  from  the  credit  union 
and  pav  off  the  bank.  He  went  to  the  bank 
on  February  20.  1969  (37  days  after  the  date 
of  the  loan)  and  was  told  that  the  pay  off 
would  be  $2.671.38— that's  $218.98  more 
than  he  borrowed.  Of  course,  he  didn't  pay  it 

off- 
He  has  since  made  three  payments  on  the 
loan  amounting  to  a  total  of  $253.41.  He  went 
to  the  iJank  todav  to  find  out  how  much  the 
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pay  off  would  be.  They  told  him  the  pay  off 
as  of  today  was  $2,497.81— s(««  more  than  he 
borrowed. 

Gene,  that's  bank  financing  that  we  hear 
80  much  about.  Sort  of  makes  you  glad  to 
be  a  credit  union  member,  doesn't  It? 
Sincerely. 

C.  W.  Lawrence, 
Treasurer  Manager. 

After  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
I  did  some  checking  with  credit  unions 
and  found  that  if  the  gentleman  who  had 
financed  his  car  with  the  bank  had,  in- 
stead, financed  the  automobile  with  his 
credit  union,  he  would  not  have  been 
charged  $218.98  for  the  use  of  the  money 
for  37  days  but  instead  he  would  have 
only  been  charged  S37.52.  Thus,  the 
bank  charged  589  percent  more  for  the 
loan  than  the  credit  union  would  have 
charged. 

It  Is  no  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
more  than  20  million  Americans  are 
members  of  credit  unions.  These  people 
know  that  they  just  cannot  afford 
"baalt-  rates." 


But  there's  only  a  short  step  between  this 
and  the  complete  computerized  control  of 
traffic  predicted  by  far-out  forecasters  of  to- 
morrow's electronic  world. 

How  soon? 

Goodness  knows. 


INFANT    MORTALITY    AND    THE 
ABM— A    CORRELATION 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY.    COMMENTARY 
NO.  12 

<Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, an  article  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Eagle  published  in  Claremont,  N.H.,  con- 
cerning the  use  of  computers  to  make 
highways  safer  for  motorists.  As  this  ar- 
ticle points  out,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  undertaken  a  test  program 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  using 
computers  to  signal  cars  when  it  is  safe 
to  pass  another  vehicle. 

An  innovation  such  as  this,  if  proven 
effective,  might  be  a  life  saver,  especially 
in  the  less  populated,  mountainous  areas 
of  the  country  where  curves  and  hills 
are  prevalent.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Bureau  for  its  initiative  in  trying  to  find 
ways  to  achieve  highway  safety. 
The  article  follows : 

Highway  Safety  a  la  Computer 
Is  it  safe  to  pass  the  car  ahead  of  you  when 
you  can't  see  what's  coming? 
Aslc  a  computer. 

This  can't  be  done — at  least  not  quite  yet. 
But  soon  there'll  be  a  15-mlle  stretch  of 
experimental  highway  equipped  with  sensors 
and  computers  designed  to  promote  greater 
safety  for  motorists. 

This  may  sound  like  a  vision  of  the  far 
future — but  it  isn't. 

Work  is  due  to  start  within  a  month  on  a 
$15  million  federal  project,  pioneered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  By  1971  this 
project  will  have  equipped  a  stretch  of  two- 
lane  highway  with  an  electronic  system  to 
aid  motorists  in  passing. 

Site  of  the  project  is  U.S.  Route  2,  near 
Newport.  Maine,  somewhere  between  Ban- 
gor and  Skowhegan.  we're  told.  Here  an  In- 
stallation of  sophisticated  equipment  will 
advise  a  motorist  of  the  time  available  to 
pass  whenever  his  view  of  the  highway  ahead 
Is  obstructed   by  a  slow-moving   vehicle. 

Signals  may  be  observed  either  on  car 
receivers  or  on  roadside  displays  at  selected 
points  along  the  computerized  route. 

This  isn't,  as  we  understand,  a  full-scale 
computer  takeover.  The  driver,  guided  by  ad- 
vice from  the  electronic  system,  still  can 
make  his  own  decision  and  act  upon  It. 


<  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  are  concerned  with  the  ABM,  MIRV, 
and  other  dangerous  escalations  of  the 
arms  race  are  opposing  these  weapons 
because  they  could  lead  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  human  race. 

Evidence  has  been  gathered  indicat- 
ing that  the  testing  of  nuclear  weaponry 
is  already  having  an  effect  on  unborn  in- 
fants, in  some  cases  killing  fetal  humans 
before  they  are  born.  A  correlation  be- 
tween nuclear  weapons  tests  and  rising 
infant  and  fetal  mortality  is  reix>rted 
in  an  article  by  Prof.  Ernest  J.  Stem- 
glass  in  the  April  1969  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  Atomic  Scientists. 

Prof.  Ernest  J.  Sternglass  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  radiation 
physics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  the  forthcoming  September  issue  of 
Esquire,  Professor  Sternglass  expands  on 
his  scholarly  treatment  of  this  alarm- 
ing subject  in  an  article  titled  'The 
Death  of  All  Children."  This  article  dis- 
cusses the  direct  threat  of  massive,  if  not 
total,  infant  mortality  that  threatens  our 
very  existence. 

As  a  mother  and  as  a  human  being  I 
strongly  protest  a  national  policy  which 
could  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the 
human  race.  Professor  Sternglass  writes: 
In  view  of  new  evidence  on  the  totally  un- 
expected action  of  strontium  90  on  human 
reproductive  cells.  It  is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  considered  what  may  well 
be  the  most  important  factor  affecting  its 
decision  to  proceed  or  not  to  proceed  with 
the  first  steps  toward  the  ABM  shield.  The 
fact  is  this:  a  full-scale  ABM  system,  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  against  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  could.  If  successful,  cause  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race.  (Indeed,  the 
scientific  evidence  Indicates  that  already  at 
least  one  of  three  children,  who  died  before 
their  first  birthdays  In  America  in  the  1960s, 
may  have  died  as  a  result  of  peacetime  nu- 
clear testing. ) 

Because    of    the    importance    of    Dr. 
Sternglass'  article  in  relation  to  our  de- 
bate on  the  ABM  and  my  colleagues'  in- 
terest in  preserving  human  life,  I  include 
both  articles  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
April  19691 
Infant  Mortality  and  Nuclear  Tests 
(By  Ernest  J.  Sternglass) 
(Note.— Can  infant  and  fetal  mortality  in 
the   United   States   be   correlated   with   nu- 
clear weapons  tests?  Professor  Sternglass  of- 
fers data  for  a  close  correlation  between  a 
leveling  off  In  the  decline  of  the  fetal  and 
Infant  mortality  rates  In   the  high   rainfall 
areas  in  1951-52  and  the  onset  of  the  Nevada 
nuclear  weapons  teste  In  the  atmosphere.  A 
similar   correlation   exists   for   the   onset   of 
hydrogen  bomb  tests  in  the  Pacific  in  1954, 
according  to  the  data.  Professor  Sternglass 
is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Radiology 


and  Division  of  Radiation  Health,  University 
of  Pittsburgh.) 

Mounting  evidence  that  there  exists  no 
threshold  below  which  radiation  is  incapable 
of  producing  somatic  and  genetic  effects  in 
man  suggests  that  especially  for  the  sensi- 
tive embryo,  fetus  and  Infant,  even  relatively 
low-level  doses  from  peacetime  fallout  may 
lead  to  detectable  increases  in  death  rates 
when  data  on  very  large  population  groups 
are  examined. 

That  such  effects  on  the  developing  human 
embryo  may  in  fact  be  observable  was  initially 
suggested  by  the  daU  on  fetal  death  rates 
in  the  Albany-Troy.  N.Y.  area  following  the 
rain-out  of  radioactive  debris  from  a  43- 
klloton  test  In  Nevada  In  April  1953.  Exam- 
ination of  these  data  shows  that  the  decline 
of  the  fetal  death  rate  changed  to  a  much 
lower  slope,  within  a  period  of  a  year  or 
two.  It  remained  at  this  lower  value  until 
1966  even  though  the  measured  external 
gamma  radiation  dose  to  the  population  was 
only  0,1  rad  over  a  period  of  some  ten  weeks 
following  the  rain-out  from  the  passing  ra- 
dioactive dust-cloud.  Since  this  incident  was 
also  followed  by  an  increase  in  childhood 
leukemia  beginning  some  five  years  later  ac- 
companied by  a  shift  in  age  distribution  to- 
wards older  age  at  death  known  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  radiogenic  cases,  the  data  ap- 
peared to  be  suggestive  of  a  possible  causal 
connection  between  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
fetal  death  rate  and  the  arrival  of  the  fallout. 
It  was  therefore  of  interest  to  see  whether 
changes  in  fetal  death  rate  appeared  not 
only  in  the  Albany-Troy  area  but  also  In  New 
York  State  as  .'^,  whole,  and  whether  subse- 
quent tests  are  also  reflected  in  changes  of 
the  fetal  mortality. 

In  New  York  State  as  a  whole,  the  fetal 
death  rate  began  to  deviate  from  the  1935-50 
rate  of  decline  in  1951,  the  year  that  at- 
mospheric weapons  tests  began  at  the  Ne- 
vada test-site.  The  rate  of  decline  slowed 
from  the  1935-50  value,  after  which  the 
death  rate  started  to  change  sharply,  leveling 
off  at  about  23  per  1.000  live  births  between 
1957  and  1963.  In  1964,  it  increased  sharply 
to  27.3  per  1.000  live  births,  declining  some- 
what in  1965  and  1966. 

In  contrast  to  this  anamalous  behavior, 
the  fetal  death  rata  for  California,  which  re- 
ceived less  fallout  from  the  Nevada  test, 
maintained  its  steady  decline,  although  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  of  decline  became  evident 
beginning  within  two  to  three  years  after 
the  onset  of  hydrogen  bomb  tests  in  the 
Pacific  in  1954. 

charting  the  connection 
In  order  to  see  whether  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  fetal  death  rate  in  New  York  State  might 
be  connected  with  the  accumulated  fallout 
from  weapons  testing,  the  excess  of  the  fetal 
mortality  over  the  value  expected  if  the 
1935-50  rate  of  decline  had  persisted  was 
plotted  against  the  cumulative  Strontlum-90 
deposited  in  the  New  York  area. 

It  is  seen  that  except  for  the  first  few 
years  of  testing  In  Nevada  when  short-lived 
isotopes  rather  than  the  long-lived  Strontl- 
um-90 were  dominant,  the  fetal  death  rate 
follows  the  same  general  pattern  as  the  ac- 
cumulated Strontlum-90  on  the  ground.  The 
two  curves  show  the  same  decrease  in  rate 
of  cUmb  coincident  with  the  temporary  stop- 
page of  nuclear  testing  in  1958  to  1961.  and 
the  sharp  rise  beginning  with  the  large  USSR 
test  series  in  1961.  Two  years  after  the  test- 
ban  in  1963.  both  the  fetal  deathrate  and 
the  radioactivity  in  the  environment  once 
again  i.-egan  to  decline. 

A  similar  pattern  In  the  registered  fetal 
death  rate  or  rate  of  stlll-blrths  exists  In  the 
data  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for 
all  periods  of  gestation  up  to  nine  months. 
Again,  there  is  a  steady  rate  of  decline,  which 
levels  off  In  1951-52,  coincident  with  the  on- 
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set  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  at  the  Nevada 
test-site  In  1951. 

The  first  actual  rise  In  the  fetal  death 
rate  occurred  In  1954,  when  the  first  larg* 
hydrogen  weapons  were  tested  in  the  Pacific. 
A  second  rise  took  place  in  1961,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  onset  of  large  megaton  weapons 
by  the  USSR  In  that  year. 

In  order  to  see  whether  the  pattern  of  In- 
fant mortality  rates  for  Infants  up  to  one 
year  of  age  In  the  United  States  also  shows 
such  as  association  with  nuclear  weapons 
testing,  the  Infant  morUlity  rates  for  various 
states,  differing  in  precipitation  and  there- 
fore fallout  accumulation,  were  also  Investi- 
gated. The  results  were  examined  for  typical 
large  "wet"  metropolitan  states  known  to 
have  received  substantial  amounts  of  fallout 
together  with  rural  southern  states  that  also 
have  heavy  rainfalls  and  He  to  the  east  of  the 
New  Mexico  and  Nevada  test-sites,  as  well 
as  "dry"  rural  states  In  the  'West,  largely  free 
from  New  Mexico  and  Nevada  fallout  due  to 
the  low  rainfall  and  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  winds  at   high   altitudes. 

The  expected  synchronous  onset  of  change 
occurred  In  Infant  mortality  rates  for  all 
four  Northern  metropolitan  "wet"  states  In 
1951,  the  same  year  that  atmosphere  tests 
In  Nevada  were  begun. 

The  rural  "wet"  states  of  the  Southeast 
show  a  generally  similar  pattern,  but  with 
indications  of  a  leveling  trend  setting  in 
somewhat  earlier,  or  within  one  to  two  years 
after  the  first  relatively  "dirty"  surface  A- 
test  m  New  Mexico  In  1946.  This  detonation 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  five  relatively 
"dirty"  surface  tests  In  the  Pacific  in  1946 
and  i948,  all  of  which  occurred  in  the  south- 
ern latitudes  (11°  N) .  As  a  result,  the  narrow 
belt  of  tropoepheric  radioactivity,  typically 
30*  wide,  reached  primarily  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  (25-35°  N),  where 
It  came  do'wn  in  rough  proportion  to  the 
annual  rainfall. 

condition  in  west 
As  expected,  the  "dry"  rural  states  of  the 
West,  especially  New  Mexico  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Nevada,  do  not  show  this  leveling 
of  the  mortality  rates  either  after  the  first 
tests  in  1945-48  or  in  1951.  Instead,  the  rates 
continue  to  decline  steadily  and  only  when 
the  stratospheric  debris  from  the  large  hy- 
drogen weapons  tests  begins  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  atmosphere  does  one  see  a 
levellng-off,  beginning  first  in  the  mountain 
states  of  Idaho  and  Colorado  in  1954,  and 
later  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  in  1958. 
The  data  on  infant  mortality  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  (plotted  in  Fig.  3) 
show  a  pattern  similar  to  that  for  fetal 
mortality,  ■with  a  strong  leveUng  Uend  evi- 
dent by  the  early  50's.  after  a  steady  decUne 
that  had  persisted  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  That  no  "natural  lower  limit" 
had  been  reached  in  the  attainable  rate  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  within  two  years 
following  the  test-ban  of  1963,  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  resumed  Its  decline  at  a  rate 
approaching  that  prevailing  prior  to  the  on- 
set of  large-scale  atmospheric  testing. 

The  nonexistence  of  a  natural  plateau  ol 
20  to  25  per  1.000  live  births  is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  in  six  European 
countries  with  advanced  medical  care  com- 
parable to  that  In  the  United  States,  the  In- 
fant mortality  continued  downward  so  that 
the  rates  in  all  these  countries  fell  below 
that  of  the  United  States  by  1964,  despite 
a  leveling  trend  In  these  countries  that  began 
m  the  late  50's  with  the  onset  of  large  hy- 
drogen weapons  testing  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  lowest  value,  that  for  Sweden,  reached 
14.2  by  1964.  when  the  U.S.  rate  was  still  24.8 
per  1,000  live  births.  Such  a  rate  represents 
an  excess  of  75  jser  cent  relative  to  thbt  for 
Sweden,  and  an  excess  of  60  per  cent  relative 


t  th-  expected  UJ3.  rate  of  15.5  had  the  in- 
fant mortality  continued  to  decline  at  the 
1935  to  1950  rate  of  decrease  when  the  decline 
closely  paraUeled  that  for  Sweden. 

High  radiation  sensitivity  of  the  fetus  and 
infant  have  been  determined  both  from  ani- 
mal studies  and  the  effect  of  X-rays  In  man. 
This  sensitivity  results  from  the  rapid  cell 
division  and  organ  formation  characteristic 
of  the  early  phases  of  development.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  first  serious 
effects  of  fallout  would  appear  in  the  fetus 
and  young  Infant,  for  which  existing  meas- 
urements show  very  much  higher  organ  and 
skeletal  doses  than  for  the  adult. 

CENlrriC    DAMAGE 

It  has  also  been  observed  (In  a  study  by 
K  G.  Lunlng  and  his  coworkers  in  Sweden, 
publUhed  In  1963)  that  Strontlum-90,  aside 
from  concentrating  in  the  bone,  also  appears 
to  produce  genetic  damage,  which  expresses 
itself  in  excess  fetal  deaths  when  injected 
into  the  male  parent  animal  prior  to  repro- 
duction. Furthermore,  the  doubling  dose  for 
chromosomal  damage  to  human  cells  may  be 
as  low  as  1  rad  (as  recently  discussed  by  J.  V. 
Neel) .  This  is  consistent  with  recent  evidence 
for  an  Increase  In  childhood  leukemia  many 
years  after  the  Irradiation  of  cither  parent 
at  diagnostic  X-ray  levels  (observed  in  a 
study  carried  out  by  S.  Graharn  and  his  co- 
Investlgators  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute). These  findings  suggest  that  both 
excess  fetal  and  infant  deaths  are  primarily 
due  to  chromosomal  damage  produced  just 
prior  to  conception  or  in  the  earliest  phases 
of  development.  No  other  explanation  of  the 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  decline  for  infant 
mortality  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
to  other  countries  of  equally  low  mortality 
rates,  has  so  far  been  found. 

Public  health  organizations  have  made  a 
world-wide  effort  to  understand  the  origin 
of  this  disturbing  trend  that  has  by  now 
started  to  affect  the  entire  world.  As  It  was 
put  In  a  recent  book  devoted  to  this  problem 
by  S.  Shapiro,  E.  R.  Schleslnger  and  R.  E. 
L.  Nesblt,  Jr.:  "Why  Is  it  that  during  the 
1950's  and  early  1960's,  years  of  great  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  expanding  alloca- 
tion of  economic  resources  to  medical  care, 
the  Infant  mortality  rate  decreased  only 
moderately?  (Contrasting  economic  and  med- 
ical care  advances  In  this  period  with  what 
happened  to  the  Infant  mortality  rate  poses 
a  difficult  paradox." 

There  is  accordingly  strong  evidence  in 
the  correlation  of  excesses  in  the  Infant  and 
fetal  death  rate  with  nuclear  testing.  The 
human  ova,  sperm  and  fetus  may  be  con- 
siderably more  sensitive  to  Internal  radia- 
tion from  certain  radioisotopes  than  had 
been  expected  on  the  basis  of  animal  experi- 
ments or  observations  on  children  Irradiated 
In  the  course  of  diagnostic  X-ray  examina- 
tions of  the  mother  prior  to  or  during  preg- 
nancy. The  estimated  number  of  excess  in- 
fant deaths  since  1951  reached  a  total  of 
375,000  by  1966  In  the  United  SUtes  alone 
and  has  continued  at  a  rate  close  to  34,000 
per  year — this  despite  a  gradual  decline  of 
the  death  rate  beginning  with  the  test  ban 
In  1963.  The  serious  dimensions  of  the  -world- 
wide Infant  mortality  problem  are  thus  ap- 
parent, suggesting  the  need  for  a  major, 
international  effort  to  test  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous consequences  implied  by  the  hypKJthesls 
that  nuclear  fallout  may  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  this  and  other  important 
changes  in  mortality  trends  all  over  the 
globe. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  of  an  association 
between  nuclear  testing  and  the  Increase  of 
fetal  and  Infant  mortality  in  the  United 
States,  an  association  which  appears  to  be 
of  a  direct  causal  nature,  the  need  to  end 
all  further  atmosphere  weapons  testing  and 


to  halt  all  shallow  underground  craterlng 
tests  that  permit  escape  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial into  the  environment  is  of  paramount 
urgency. 

Since  significant  changes  In  the  rates  of 
fetal  and  infant  mortality  seem  to  have  been 
produced  as  the  result  of  tests  In  1945-54 
Involving  only  a  handful  of  klliton  weapons 
now  classified  as  "tactical"  in  size,  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  threat  to  the  biological 
survival  of  mankind  posed  by  a  possible  nu- 
clear war  become  apparent. 

[From  Elsquire  maigazine,  September  1969] 
The  Death   or  All   Children — A  Footnote 

to  the  ABM  Coktroverst 
(By  Ernest  J.  Sternglass.  professor  of  radia- 
tion physics.  University  of  Pittsburgh) 
Hopefully  it  Is  not  too  late  to  ask  the 
members  of  Congress  In  their  deliberations 
over  the  Administration's  proposed  Anti- 
Ballistic  MissUe  system  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the  matter 
they  have  been  debating. 

In  view  of  new  evidence  on  the  totally  un- 
expected action  of  strontium  90  on  human 
reproductive  cells,  it  Is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  considered  what  may  well 
be  the  most  important  factor  affecting  its 
decision  to  proceed  or  not  to  proceed  with 
the  first  steps  toward  the  ABM.  shield.  The 
fact  Is  this:  a  full-scale  ABM.  system,  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  against  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  could,  if  successful,  cause  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race.  (Indeed,  the 
scientific  evidence  indicates  that  already  at 
least  one  of  three  children,  who  died  before 
their  first  birthdays  in  America  in  the  1960s, 
may  have  died  as  a  result  of  peacetime  nu- 
clear testing.)  Such  is  the  conclusion  indi- 
cated by  new  information  on  the  unantici- 
pated genetic  effect  on  strontium  90.  pre- 
sented at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Health 
Physics  Society. 

Proponents  of  the  A.B.M.  system  argue  that 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
our  deterent  forces  by  a  massive  first  strike 
of  Russian  SS-9  missiles  carrying  thousands 
of  multiple  vi'arheads.  But  the  threat  of  such 
an  attack  loses  all  credibility  against  our 
present  knowledge  that  the  vast  amounts  of 
long-lived  strontium  90  necessarily  released 
into  the  world's  rapidly  circulating  atmos- 
phere could  lead  to  the  death  of  all  Russian 
infants  born  in  the  next  generation,  thus 
ending  the  existence  of  the  Russian  people, 
together  with  that  of  aU  mankind. 

The  unanticipated  genetic  effect  of  stron- 
tium 90  has  become  evident  from  an  increase 
in  the  Incidence  of  infant  mortality  along 
the  path  of  the  faUout  cloud  from  the  first 
atomic  test  in  New  Mexico  in  1945,  and  from 
a  detailed  correlation  of  state-by-state  in- 
fant mortality  excesses  with  yearly  changes 
of  strontium  90  levels  In  milk. 

The  computer-calculated  change  In  infant 
mortality  was  found  to  have  reached  close  to 
one  excess  death  in  the  U.S.  per  one  hundred 
live  births  due  to  the  release  of  only  200 
megatons  of  fission  energy  by  1963.  This  indi- 
cates that  a  release  of  some  20.000  megatons 
anywhere  in  the  world,  needed  in  offensive 
warheads  for  an  effective  first  strike  or  in  the 
thousands  of  defensive  A.B.M.  warheads  re- 
quired to  insure  interception,  could  lead  to 
essentially  no  infants  surviving  to  produce 
another  generation. 

The  specter  of  faUout  has  of  course  loomed 
before  in  the  national  anxiety  over  nuclear 
explosions.  But  the  result  of  these  studies 
comprises  the  first  documented,  long-range 
analysis  showing  direct  quantitative  corre- 
lations between  strontium  90  and  infant 
mortality.  (They  will  be  published  later  this 
year  as  recorded  in  the  Proceedinxs  of  the 
9th  annual  Hanford  Biology  Symposium.) 
The  physicls's  who  exploded  the  first  atomic 
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bomb  at  Alamogordo  had  expected  radio- 
active materials  of  some  kind  and  assumed 
that  they  would  fall  to  earth  downwind  as 
far  as  fifty  miles  away.  Accordingly,  the 
test  site  had  been  located  In  an  isolated  area 
of  southern  New  Mexico.  When  a  subsequent 
series  of  tests  was  held  in  1951,  six  years 
later,  the  scientists  moved  to  the  isolation 
of  de.-^ert  country  in  southern  Nevada.  By 
now,  however,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  community,  the  death  rate 
oi  children  in  states  downwind  from  Ala- 
mogordo had  begun  to  rise. 

The  Infant  mortality  rates  in  the  United 
States  have  been  carefully  collected  for  many 
years.  Prom  1935  to  1950,  the  rate  shows  a 
steady    decline,    and    mathematical    models 
allow  the  rate  to  be  extended  to  show,  on 
the   basis  of  previous  experience,   what  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  for  any  time,  consist- 
ent with  the  immediate  past,  ought  to  be. 
But  while  elsewhere    (with  one  exception) 
in  the  U.S.  the  rate  continued  downward  as 
expected;  in  the  states  downwind  of  Alamo- 
gordo it  did  not.  There  was  no  change  in 
the  infant  death  rate  in  1946 — the  year  after 
the    Trinity     test— but     by     1950     the     rate 
In   Texas,    Arkansas,   Louisiana.    Mississippi, 
Alabtftha,   Georgia,   and   both   Carollnas  de- 
-viated  "upward  from  the  normal  expectancy 
Increases  in  excess  infant  mortaUty  of  some 
twenty    to    thirty    percent    occurred    some 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  away  In 
Arkansas,    Louisiana,    and    Alabama,    where 
mortality  rates  were  between  3  and  4  5  per 
hundred  live  births.   Thus,  as  observed  by 
our  research  group  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Alamogordo  blast  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  death,  before  reaching 
age  one,  of  roughly  one  of  one  hundred  chil- 
dren  in  the  area  downwind.  No  detectable 
Increase   in   mortality   rates   relative   to   the 
computer-determined  1940-45  base  line  was 
observed  in  Florida,  south  of  the  path  of  the 
fallout  cloud,  or  In  the  states  to  the  north- 
and  the  mortaUty  excesses  became  progres- 
sively  less  severe   with   increasing  distance 
eastward,  in  a  manner  now  understood   to 
be  characterlsUc  of  the  activity  along  the 
path  of  a  fallout  cloud.  Though  the  Increase 
in  infant  mortality  in  the  states  was  takine 
place    during    the    years    1946-1950.    It   does 
not  appear  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
Alamogordo  fallout  before  our  studies  begin- 
ning In  October.  1968. 

Meanwhile,  the  study  of  radiation  effects 
proceeded  elsewhere  in   the  scientific  com- 
munity. It  became  known  in  the  early  l95o-s 
that  radioactive  strontium  was  concentrated 
m  cows  milk  and  transmitted,  along  with 
the  calcium  to  which  it  bears  a  close  chemi- 
cal resemblance,  to  the  rapidly  growing  bones 
of  the  fetus  and  the  subsequent  infant  Still 
the   radiation    from    strontium    90.    though 
long-lasting.  was  relatively  small  in  degree- 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  record,  from  studies 
of  young  women  employed  in  painting  lu- 
minous watch  dials,  that  very  large  amounts 
of  radiation  over  long  periods  of  time  are 
required    to    produce    bone    cancer    or    leu- 
kemia in   adults.   Besides,   the  survivors  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  their  offspring 
were  carefully  observed,  without  discovering 
any  very  serious  long-term  effects  of  radia- 
tion.   A    small    number    of    leukemia    cases 
turned  up,  and  a  very  few  detectable  ab- 
normalities among  their  children,  but  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  Japan  the  difference 
was  slight.  The  measurable  effects  of  fallout 
at  the  time,  did  not  seem  so  ominous  after 
all.  So  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons  testing 
proceeded  in  Nevada  until    1958.  and   con- 
tinued in  the  Pacific  until  1963  under  the 
pressure   of   the   Cold   War.   No  obvious   or 
clear-cut  incidents  of  serious  harm  to  any- 
one   were    reported   outside   the   immediate 
area  of  testing. 

Still,  there  was  concern  among  radlobl- 
ologists  and  geneticists  over  the  posslbiUty 
of  radiation  effects  on  the  highly  sensitive 
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human  reproductive  cells,  rapidly  dividing 
and  developing  to  form  the  human  embroyo 
during  the  first  few  weeks  and  months  of 
gestation.  Evidence  from  animal  experiments, 
as  well  as  from  the  observation  of  pregnant 
women  who  had  been  exposed  to  X-rays,  sug- 
gested that  ova  and  embryo  might  be  from 
twenty  to  fifty  times  more  .sensitive  to  the 
development  of  leukemia  than  the  mature 
adult.  If  so,  the  potential  danger  of  even 
relatively  small  amounts  of  radiation  would 
be  greatly  magnified. 

The  evidence  implicating  X-rays  in  child- 
hood  leukemia   had   been   discovered — quite 
unexpectedly— by  Dr.   Alice  Stewart  of  Ox- 
ford University,  in  the  course  of  a  survey 
designed  to  uncover  the  cavises  of  a  disturb- 
ing rise  in  childhood  leukemia  among  the 
children  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
1950's.  Her  study,  published  in  1958,  showed 
that  mothers  who  had  received   a  series  of 
three  to  five  abdominal  X-rays  in  the  course 
of  a  pelvic  examination  gave  birth  to  chil- 
dren who  were  almost  twice  as  likely  to  die 
of  leukemia  or  other  cancers  than  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who  had  not  been  X-rayed 
during      pregnancy.      Subsequent      studies 
showed  that  only  about  six  percent  of  all 
childhood  leukemia  is  related  to  X-rays,  but 
Dr.   Stewart's   research    remains    significant, 
since  before  then  no  serious  effects  of  ordi- 
nary diagnostic  X-rays  had  ever  been  dem- 
onstrated, especially  since  a  single  abdomi- 
nal X-ray  gives  the  fetus  a  radiation  dose 
not  much  larger  than  what  each  of  us  re- 
ceives in   the  course  of  some  three  to  five 
years  from  cosmic  rays  and  the  natural  ra- 
diation in  the  roclis  around  us. 

It  Is  true  that  leukemia  and  childhood 
cancer  are  relatively  rare.  Only  about  one 
child  in  one  thousand  is  affected.  Neverthe- 
less, since  leukemia  and  other  cancers  are 
the  second  greatest  cause  of  death  among 
children  between  five  and  fourteen  (ranking 
only  after  accidents).  Dr.  Stewart's  findings 
were  regarded  by  physicians  as  startling,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  check  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  definitive  such  examination  was  done 
by  Dr.  Brian  MacMahon  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health.  Using  a  study  popu- 
lation of  close  to  800,000  children  born  in 
large  New  England  hospitals,  where  care- 
ful records  of  X-rays  given  to  mothers  were 
available.  Dr.  MacMahon  confirmed  Dr. 
Stewart's  findings.  He  observed  only  about  a 
forty  percent  increase  in  the  cancer  rate 
among  exposed  children,  probably  because 
of  improvements  in  X-ray  technology  that 
allowed  lower  exposures. 

Meanwhile,  in  April,  1953,  a  sizable  amount 
of  nuclear  debris  from  a  test  explosion  in 
Nevada    was    wafted    downwind    some    two 
thousand  miles  to  the  east  and,  thirty-six 
hours  later,  deposited  by  a  rainstorm  over 
the  Albany-Troy  region  of  New  ■york  State. 
Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  one  of  the  first  scientists 
to  be  concerned  with  the  hazards  of  peace- 
time nuclear  testing,  drew  attention  to  this 
heavy  local  fallout.  Subsequent  examination 
of  the  childhood  leukemia  pattern  in  this 
area  showed  that  leukemia  doubled  over  a 
period  of  some  eight  years  after  the  fallout — 
and  then  decreased.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
was   a   documented   case    in    which   fallout 
appeared  to  produce  serious  effects  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  what  was  expected  from  the 
study  of  children  exposed  to  prenatal  X-rays. 
Further  examination  of  the  leukemia  rate 
for  the  entire  State  of  New  York  revealed 
a  pattern  of  increase  and  decrease  following 
the  sequence  of  individual  test  series  in  Ne- 
vada between  1951  and   1958,  with  a  char- 
acteristic time  delay  of  about  five  years  after 
each  detonation.  The  rise  and  fall  were  par- 
ticularly marked  in  the  age  group  from  five 
to  fourteen  years,  the  group  most  indicative 
of  radiation-produced  cases. 

More  disturbing  yet.  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  arrival  of  the  fallout  was  followed 
by  a  halt  in  the  normal  decline  of  the  rate 


of  stillbirths.  For  the  previous  fifteen  years, 
from  1935  to  1950.  the  stillbirth  rate  had 
shown  a  regular  and  progressive  decline. 
Within  a  year  after  testing  began  in  Nevada 
in  1951,  the  rate  began  to  deviate  upward. 
Between  1957  and  1963  the  fetal  death  rate, 
instead  of  steadily  declining  as  it  had  from 
1935  to  1950,  leveled  off  completely  at  around 
twenty-three  per  thousand  live  births.  In 
1964,  the  fetal  death  rate  rose  to  27.3  per 
thousand,  the  first  such  leap  since  records 
had  been  kept  in  New  York  State.  In  1965 
and  1966.  it  declined  slightly,  as  a  gradual 
reduction  of  fallout  in  milk  and  food  took 
place  throughout  the  U.S.  In  contrast  to 
New  York,  the  fetal  death  rate  for  Califor- 
nia—upwind of  the  Nevada  test  site,  and 
therefore  not  affected  by  it — continued  its 
steady  decline,  in  line  with  the  1935-1950 
figures  from  which  New  York  so  sharply 
deviated.  Still,  the  rate  of  decrease  began  to 
slow  down  in  California  also — two  to  three 
years  after  the  onset  of  hydrogen  bomb  tests 
in  the  Pacific  in  1954. 

The  Implications  of  the  fetal  death  rate 
could  be  considered  much  more  serious  for 
society  than  the  incidence  of  childhood  leu- 
kemia, since  there  are  more  than  ten  times 
as  many  fetal  deaths  reported  than  cases  of 
childhood  leukemia.  Moreover,  for  every  fetal 
death  reported,  an  efitlmated  five  or  six  are 
not  reported,  yielding  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
fetal  deaths  for  each  case  of  leukemia.  Con- 
sequently,  the  search  for  further  evidence 
continued.   More  fallout  seemed  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  fetal  deaths,  but  no  precise 
statistical  correlation  had  been  drawn.  Since 
the  amount  of  strontium  90  deposited  in  the 
soil  is  easily  measurable,  the  ciunulative  de- 
posit of  strontium  90  was  plotted  against  the 
excess  of  fetal  mortality  over  what  the  mor- 
tality   sliould    have    been    if    the    1935-1950 
decline   had   persisted.   The   finding:    except 
for  the  first  few  years  of  testing  in  Nevada, 
when   short-lived   Isotopes   rather   than   the 
long-lived  strontium  90  were  dominant,  the 
fetal  death  rate  In  New  York  followed  the 
same   general    pattern    as    the    accumulated 
strontium   90  on    the  ground.   Both  curves 
showed  the  same  decrease  in  rate  of  climb 
coincident  with  the  temporary  halt  of  nu- 
clear testing  from  1958  to  1961:  both  show  a 
sharp  rise  beginning  with  the  large  Soviet 
test  series  In  1961.  Two  years  after  the  test 
ban  in  1963,  both  the  fetal  death  rate  and  the 
radioactivity  in  the  environment  once  again 
began  to  decline. 

A  similar  pattern  in  the  fetal  death  rate 
exists  in  the  data  for  the  United  States  as  a 
while  for  all  periods  of  gestation  up  to  nine 
months.  Again,  there  is  a  steady  rate  of  de- 
cline until  the  Fifties,  a  leveling  off  in 
1951-52,  and  an  actual  rise  in  1954,  cor- 
responding to  the  onset  of  the  Pacfic  H- 
bomb  tests;  and  a  second  rise  in  1961,  cor- 
responding to  the  Soviet  test  series. 

But  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  evidence 
of  all  indicates  that  the  rates  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  United  States  and  all  over  the 
world  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  nuclear 
testing.  The  infant  morUllty  rate  is  far 
more  accurately  known  than  the  fetal  death 
rate,  since  the  death  of  a  baby,  unlike  a 
miscarriage  or  an  abortion,  rarely  escapes 
notice  in  the  advanced  countries.  Like  fetal 
deaths.  Infant  mortality  had  shown  a  steady 
decline  in  the  period  1935-1950;  but  begin- 
ning with  the  Nevada  tests  in  1951  and  con- 
tinuing until  Just  after  the  test  ban  in  1963. 
the  rate  suddenly  leveled  off  In  the  U.S.  This 
leveling  off  did  not  occur  in  such  other  ad- 
vanced countries  as  Sweden,  Holland  and 
Norway,  or  in  Southern  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries like  Chile  and  New  Zealand,  until  late 
in  the  I950's  when  hydrogen-bomb  tests  in 
the  South  Pacific  and  Siberia  began  to  pro- 
duce worldwide  fallout  on  a  much  increased 
scale.  Only  after  the  major  portion  of  the 
most  violently  radioactive  material  from  the 
1961-62  tests  had  disappeared  did  U.S.  Infant 
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mortality  begin  to  decline  again  In  1965.  at  a 
rate  close  to  the  prevloos  1935-1960  decline. 
The  most  serious  effects  appeared  In  the 
age  group  from  one  month  to  one  year.  Here. 
the  rate  of  deaths  per  one  thousand  live 
births  should  have  been,  according  to  the 
1935-1950  figures,  about  2.7.  Instead,  the  ob- 
served number  was  5.4  per  thousand,  twice 
what  It  should  have  been  and  twice  what  It 
actually  was  In  Sweden,  where  the  rate  had 
steadily  declined  to  2.6  per  thousand. 

Not  only  was  there  a  drastic  change  in 
overall  Infant  mortality  for  the  U.S.  as  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  advanced  countries, 
but  there  were  also  disturbing  patterns  of 
change  within  the  U.S.  For  example,  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  started  to  level  off  sharply 
In  the  Eastern.  Midwestern  and  Southern 
states  within  two  years  alter  the  onset  of 
atomic  testing  In  Nevada  in  1951,  while  it 
continued  steadily  downward  in  the  drj- 
Western  states.  But  this  is  exactly  the  known 
pattern  of  accumulated  radioactive  stron- 
tium on  the  ground  and  In  the  diet,  since 
strontium  is  most  heavily  deposited  In  states 
of  high  annual  rainfall,  especially  In  those 
to  the  east  of  Nevada. 

Serious  difficulties  remained,  however,  in 
establishing  a  causal  connection  between 
nuclear  testing  and  these  -Irastlc  changes  In 
fetal  and  Infant  mortality.  First,  why  should 
fallout,  and  In  particular  strontium  90.  cause 
fetal  and  Infant  deaths,  since  It  goes  to  the 
bones  and  should  therefore  cause,  if  any- 
thing, bone  cancer  and  leukemia  many  years 
later?  Second,  there  was  no  observed  direct 
quantitative  relation  between  different  levels 
of  strontium  90  In  the  body  and  mortality 
rates  at  any  given  age.  Therefore  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the  very  small  amounts  of 
radiation  resulting  from  peacetime  testing 
could  jwsslbly  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
deviations  in  fetal  death  and  infant  mortal- 
ity, especially  since  no  significant  genetic 
effects  had  been  observed  among  the  children 
of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nsigasakl  survivors. 

The  causation  puzzle  now  appears  to  be 
solved.  In  1963,  K.  G.  Lunlng  and  his  co- 
workers In  Sweden  published  their  discovery 
that  small  amounts  of  strontium  90,  injected 
into  male  mice  three  or  four  weeks  prior  to 
mating,  produced  an  Increase  in  fetal  deaths 
among  their  offspring.  No  such  Increase  ap- 
peared when  corresponding  amounts  of 
chemically  different  radioactive  cesium  137 
were  Injected.  More  recently,  evidence  pre- 
sented at  an  International  Symposium  on 
the  Radiation  Biology  of  the  Fetal  and  Juve- 
nile Mammal  in  May.  1969.  has  demonstrated 
severe  chromosome  damage,  fetal  deaths  and 
congenital  malformations  in  the  offspring  of 
female  mice  injected  with  strontium  90  be- 
fore and  during  pregnancy.  Similar  effects 
have  now  been  observed  for  very  small  quan- 
tities of  tritium,  produced  by  both  A-bombs 
and  relatively  "clean"  hydrogen  weapons. 

In  the  light  of  these  studies,  the  absence  of 
genetic  effects  In  Hiroshima  is  understand- 
able. In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  bombs 
were  detonated,  not  on  the  ground  as  In  New 
Mexico,  but  at  such  an  altitude  that  there 
was  essentially  no  fallout  In  these  two  cities 
proper.  The  radiation  exposure  there  resulted 
almost  exclusively  from  the  brief  flash  of 
X-rays,  neutrons  and  gamma  rays  at  the  In- 
stant of  explosion.  Consequently  no  special 
effects  related  to  strontium  90  appeared  in 
the  children  of  the  survivors;  but  the  rate 
of  cancer  deaths  among  children  up  to  four- 
teen years  in  Japan  as  a  whole  Jiunped  by 
more  than  two  hundred  percent  between 
1949  and  1951.  four  to  six  years  after  the 
bombs,  when  the  fallout  had  had  a  chance 
to  produce  Its  effects  throughout  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Japan — exactly  the  same  delay 
observed  after  the  fallout  from  Nevada  ar- 
rived in  Albany-Troy. 

But  the  problem  remains  of  demonstrating 
a  direct  connection  between  the  levels  of 
strontliun  90  in  human  fetuses  and  infants, 


on  the  one  hand,  and  observed  changes  In 
fetal  and  infant  mortality,  on  the  other. 
Such  a  direct  connection  seema  to  emerge 
from  the  so-called  "baby-tooth  survey"  car- 
ried out  by  the  Dental  School  of  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  directed  by 
Dr.  H.  L.  Rosenthal.  Using  the  data  from 
tooth-buds  and  mandibular  bones  of  aborted 
fetuses  and  from  baby  teeth  collected  In  the 
greater  St.  Louis  area,  Dr.  Rosenthal's  study 
showed  that  the  concentration  of  strontium 
90  in  the  teeth  followed  closely  the  measured 
concentrations  in  bone  and  milk.  Measure- 
ment of  the  strontium  90  content  of  milk 
anywhere  In  the  world  permits  a  calculation 
of  the  concentration  in  the  bones  of  Infants 
and  fetuses  developing  in  the  same  areas. 
We  have  found  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  yearly  changes  of  strontium  90  con- 
tained in  the  teeth  (and  therefore  the  bones 
and  bodies)  of  the  developing  human  fetus 
and  infant,  and  the  changing  excess  mortal- 
ity rates,  going  up  and  down  together  as 
atmospheric  tests  began  in  1951  and  stopped 
m  1963. 

From  our  examinations  of  the  Infant  mor- 
tality changes  from  a  computer-fitted  base 
line  for  1935-1950.  for  various  states  In  which 
the  Public  Health  Service  reported  monthly 
values  of  the  strontium  90  concentrations 
m  the  milk  since  1957^ihere  emerges  a  close 
correspondence  betwWn  average  strontium 
90  levels  and  infant  mortality  changes. 
Wherever  the  strontium  90  rose  to  high 
values  over  a  four-year  period,  as  in  Georgia, 
a  large,  parallel,  yeai -by-year  rise  in  infant 
mortality  also  took  place;  while  in  areas 
where  there  was  little  strontium  90  in  the 
milk,  as  in  Texas,  the  Infant  mortality  re- 
mained at  a  correspondingly  lower  value. 
Other  states  such  as  Illinois,  Missouri.  New 
York,  and  Utah  also  show  a  rise,  peaking  in 
the  same  1962-1965  period  at  levels  between 
these  extreme  cases,  each  according  to  their 
local  annual  rainfall  and  strontium  90  con- 
centrations in  their  milk. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  found 
a  detailed  correspondence  between  and 
among:  1)  the  excess  Infant  mortality  rela- 
tive to  the  1935-1950  base  line;  2)  the  total 
strontium  90  produced  by  nuclear  weapons: 
3)  the  strontium  90  thus  produced  actually 
reaching  the  ground;  and  4|  the  four-year 
average  concentration  in  U.S.  milk  from 
1955.  the  year  after  the  first  large  H-bomb 
tests:  and  1965.  the  year  when  strontium  90 
concentrations  began  to  level  off  and  started 
to  decline  once  again. 

At  the  peak  of  this  excess  infant  mortality. 
it  was  the  District  ol  Columbia  that  showed 
the  largest  excess  in  1966 — 157  percent,  com- 
pared with  an  average  excess  of  72  percent 
for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.  The  low  value  was 
found  in  dry  New  Mexico,  minus-eleven  per- 
cent— actually  below  the  1935-50  base  line. 
To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  these  ef- 
fects. It  mxist  be  recognized  that  in  the 
1950's  about  2.5  to  3.0  infants  out  of  every 
hundred  born  In  the  U.S.  died  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  one  year.  The  average  excess 
infant  mortality,  therefore,  represents  close 
to  one  child  out  of  one  hundred  born,  or  one 
of  every  2.5  to  3.0  that  died  during  the  first 
year  of  life. 

Since  about  four  million  children  were 
born  annually  during  this  period,  close  to 
40.000  infants  one  year  old  or  less  died  in 
excess  of  normal  expectations  each  year, 
totaling  some  375,000  by  the  mid-Slxtles  and 
continuing  at  about  34.000  per  year  since  the 
end  of  atmospheric  testing  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR. 

It  is  r.o  wonder,  then,  that  Infant  mortality 
has  been  a  major  concern  of  our  Public 
Health  Service  since  this  trend  was  first 
pointed  out  In  1960  by  Dr.  M.  Morlyama  of 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

However,  as  Dr.  Morlyama  and  his  asso- 
ciates observed  during  an  international  con- 
ference devoted  entirely  to  infant  mortality 


in  1966,  none  of  the  factors  so  far  consid- 
ered—medical care,  population  movement, 
new  drugs,  pesticides,  smoking  or  epidemics 
of  infectious  disease — suffices  to  explain  the 
observed  facts. 

That  the  recent  excesses  In  infant  mor- 
tality cannot  readily  be  explained  by  medi- 
cal and  socioeconomic  factors  normally  in- 
fluencing mortality  trends  may  be  seen  from 
an  examination  of  the  death  rate  In  the 
various  states  following  the  Alamogordo 
blast.  At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  we 
have  plotted  the  percentile  Infant  mortaUty 
excesses  of  decrements  relative  to  the  com- 
puter-determined 1940-1945  base  line  for 
the  first  and  fifth  years  after  Alamogordo. 
In  1946.  one  year  alter  the  detonation,  there 
was  no- sign  of  any  excess  infant  mortaUty 
In  the  states  downwind  from  New  Mexico; 
but  bv  1950  a  clear  change  toward  excess  in- 
fant mortality  appeared  in  the  states  over 
which  the  fallout  cloud  had  drifted,  and  only 
in  those  states  Furthermore,  the  excess  mor- 
talities are  seen  to  be  distributed  in  such 
a  pattern  as  might  be  expected  from  nu- 
clear fallout  originating  in  New  Mexico,  since 
the  effects  are  lowest  in  the  dry  area  ol 
western  Texas,  and  largest  in  the  areas  of 
heavy  rainfall  first  encountered  by  the  cloud, 
namely  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  declining  steadily  thereafter  to- 
ward the  Atlantic. 

The  only  other  area  that  showed  a  clear 
excess  infant  mort^ity  greater  than  ten  per- 
cent as  compared  to  the  1940-1945  period  was 
found  to  be  North  Dakota.  There,  subse- 
quent measurements  of  strontium  90  in  the 
milk,  carried  out  by  the  Health  and  Safety 
Laboratories  of  the  Atomic  Energy  CommU- 
slon,  revealed  the  highest  concentrations 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.  for  which  data  is  avail- 
able prior  to  1960.  The  causes  of  this  "hot 
spot"  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  they 
are  quite  possibly  connected  with  known  ac- 
cidental discharges  of  radioactivity  from  the 
Hanford  plant  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  di- 
rectly to  the  west,  in  the  early  years  of  its 
operation,  where  the  fissionable  plutonium 
for  most  of  the  nuclear  weapons  was  pro- 
duced beginning  In  1944. 

Since  no  excess  Infant  mortality  was  reg- 
istered along  the  path  of  the  New  Mexico 
fallout  cloud  in  the  first  year  after  the  det- 
onation, the  deaths  occurring  downwind  In 
later  years  could  not  have  resulted  from  the 
direct  effects  of  external  radiation  from  fall- 
out on  the  developing  embryo.  It  becomes 
clear  then  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  effect 
on  the  reproductive  cells  ol  the  parents,  cm-  a 
so-called   genetic   effect. 

Tlie  evidence  available  so  far  therefore 
suggests  that  radioactive  strontium  appears 
to  be  a  far  more  serious  hazard  to  man 
through  Its  long-lasting  action  on  the  ge- 
netic material  of  the  mammalian  cell  than 
had  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  its  well- 
known  tendency  to  be  incorporated  into 
bone.  The  resultant  effect  appears  to  express 
itself  most  noticeably  In  excess  fetal  and  in- 
fant mortality  rates  among  the  children 
born  two  or  more  years  after  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion. Presumably  such  factors  as  lowered 
birth  weight  and  reduced  ability  to  resist 
ordinary  infectious  diseases  are  Involved,  ac- 
counting for  the  greatest  Increase  in  infant 
mortality  In  the  U.S.  as  compared  to  the  ad- 
vanced countries  of  Western  Europe  since  the 
earlv  1950'6.  Children  who  receive  adequate 
medical  care  are  more  likely  to  survive  these 
factors  than   those   who  do  not. 

What  does  all  this  imply  for  the  debate 
over  the  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems,  such  as  the  ABM.  or  the 
M.I.R.V.  (Multiple  Independent  Reentry  Ve- 
hicle), carrying  many  nuclear  warheads  in  a 
single  missile?  To  appreciate  the  probable 
genetic  effects  of  a  large  nuclear  war.  we  can 
consider  first  the  effect  of  small  tactical- 
size  nuclear  weapons  comparable  to  the  20 
kiloton    bombs    detonated    over    Hiroshima. 
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Nagasaki,  and  In  the  desert  of  Alamogordo. 
Since  Increases  of  some  20  to  30  percent  ex- 
cess Infant  mortality  were  observed  from  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  downwind 
In  Arkansas,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  where 
mortality  rates  were  between  3  and  4.5  per 
hundred  Uve  births,  the  detonation  of  a 
single,  small  tactlcal-slze  nuclear  weapon  on 
the  ground  In  the  western  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  led  to  one  out  of  one  hundred 
children  born  subsequently  dying  before 
reaching  the  age  of  one  year.  Therefore,  the 
detonation  of  a  hundred  or  so  weapons  of 
this  size,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
only  two  megatons  In  the  form  of  small  war- 
heads, would  be  expected  to  lead  to  essen- 
tially no  children  surviving  to  maturity  In 
the  states  directly  downwind. 

But  according  to  former  Defense  Secretary 
C'.ark  Clifford,  speaking  at  a  N.A.T.O.  con- 
ference In  the  Pall  of  1968,  we  have  close  to 
eight  thousand  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 
the  klloton  range  ready  to  be  released  In 
order  to  protect  our  European  allies  from  a 
ground  attack  by  Russia.  Thus,  we  would 
probably  achieve  the  protection  of  Western 
Europe  at  the  cost  of  the  biological  end  of 
these  nations  through  the  death  of  the  chil- 
dren Ol  the  survivors,  together  with  the  like- 
ly d^a;;h  of  most  children  subsequently  born 
to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  Russia  and 
China  as  the  radioactive  clouds  drift  east- 
ward around  the  world  until  they  reach  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  use  of  the  biologi- 
cally most  destructive  small  nuclear  weapons 
In  tactical  warfare  now  appears  to  be  at 
least  as  self-defeating  as  the  release  of  large 
quantities  of  nerve  gas,  killing  Indiscrimi- 
nately soldiers  and  civilians,  friends  and 
enemies  alike. 

But,  what  about  the  use  of  large  megaton 
warheads  in  a  massive  first  strike  or  In  A.B.M. 
missiles  detonated  high  up  In  the  strato- 
sphere or  outer  space,  as  proposed  for  the 
Spartan  missile  that  Is  to  provide  us  with  an 
Impenetrable  shield  against  a  first  strike  at- 
tack by  large  Chinese  or  Russian  missiles  In 
the  1970's? 

According  to  the  figures  on  Infant  mortal- 
ity In  the  United  States,  based  on  the  testing 
of  large  hydrogen  weapons  In  the  Pacific  and 
Siberia,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  outer 
space,  clcse  to  one  out  of  every  one  hundred 
children  born  are  likely  to  have  died  as  the 
result  of  only  about  200  megatons  worth  of 
fission  products  Into  the  world's  atmosphere, 
tinder  conditions  which  were  especially  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  possible  effects  on 
health. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Defense 
Secret.iry  Melvin  Laird  in  the  Spring  of  1969, 
the  USSR,  will  have  the  capability  of 
launching  some  500  SS-9  missiles,  each  ca- 
pable of  carrying  25  megatons  worth  of 
bombs  in  the  form  of  many  multiple  war- 
heads, or  a  total  of  some  1500  to  2500  war- 
heads. Together  with  comparable  numbers 
launched  by  smaller  missiles,  the  total  mega- 
tonnag;  would  therefore  be  of  the  order  of 
10  to  20.000  megatons  needed  in  a  first  strike 
that  attempts  to  destroy  most  of  our  thou- 
sands of  missiles  and  bombers  at  the  same 
time. 

Thus,  the  threat  of  a  first  strike  by  Russia 
loses  all  credibility  since,  in  order  to  have 
any  chance  at  all  of  preventing  devastating 
retaliation.  It  would  necessarily  have  to  re- 
lease so  much  radioactivity  Into  the  circulat- 
ing atmosphere  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
death  of  most  Russian  Infants  born  in  the 
ne.xt  generation,  ending  the  existence  of  the 
Russian  people  together  with  that  of  all 
mankind. 

Since  it  takes  at  least  three  to  five  Antl- 
Ballistlc  Missiles  launched  to  Insure  a  high 
probability  of  interception,  the  U.S.  must  be 
preoared  to  launch  some  5000  to  15000 
A.B.M.'s  in  order  to  provide  a  meaningful 
"shield"  against  such  a  massive  attack. 

We  know  that  each  Spartan  missile  must 
contain  a  warhead  of  at  least  2  megatons  to 


produce  a  sufficiently  Intense  X-ray  pulse  to 
achieve  Interception,  so  that  the  use  of  this 
system  to  protect  our  own  missiles  and  cities 
would  require  the  detonation  of  some  10,000 
to  30.000  megatons  into  the  stratosphere,  not 
counting  any  radioactivity  from  the  Russian 
warheads,  from  our  own  counterstrtke.  or 
from    the   Russian    A.B  M.    missiles. 

Thus,  even  If  antl-mlssUe  systems  were  to 
work  with  Ideal  perfection  on  both  sides, 
preserving  every  home,  every  school,  and 
every  factory  from  destruction,  the  release  of 
long-lived  radioactive  materials  would  pro- 
duce more  than  a  hundred  times  as  much  ra- 
dioactive poison  as  during  all  the  year  of 
peacetime  testing.  Based  on  the  excess  mor- 
tality observed  during  the  period  of  testing. 
this  would  most  likely  be  sufficient  to  insure 
that  few  If  any  children  anywhere  In  the 
world  would  grow  to  maturity  to  give  rise 
to  another  generation. 

Nor  will  It  make  much  difference  how  high 
above  the  atmosphere  the  bombs  are  deto- 
nated, because  the  strontium  90  takes 
twenty-eight  years  to  decay  to  half  of  its 
Initial  activity,  long  enough  for  most  of  it 
to  return  to  earth  well  before  another  gen- 
eration of  children  Is  born.  And  even  if  a 
perfectly  •'clean"  weapon  containing  no  fis- 
sionable material  at  all  could  ever  be  de- 
veloped, the  carbon  14  It  produces  would  get 
Into  the  genetic  material  controlling  the 
life  processes  of  all  living  cells,  and  it  takes 
5770  years  before  half  of  Its  radioactivity  Is 
e.xhausted.  ' 

The  implications  of  the  warning  mankind 
has  received  from  the  death  of  its  Infants 
during  nuclear  testing  are  therefore  clear: 

Nuclear  war.  with  or  without  antl-mlssUes 
or  elaborate  shelters.  Is  no  longer  "thinkable" 
due  to  a  fatal  flaw  In  the  assumptions  of  all 
our  military  war-gamers,  namely  the  un- 
expectedly severe  biological  sensitivity  of  the 
mammalian  reproductive  system  to  geneti- 
cally Important  by-products  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  must  now  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  vastly  destructive  explosive  and 
Incendiary  devices,  but  as  the  most  powerful 
biological  poison  weapons  that  man  has  yet 
Invented. 


NUCLEAR  MISSILE  TESTS  IN  MI- 
CRONESIA MUST  BE  CANCELED 
TO   SAVE   LIVES 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  who  Uve  under  the 
American  flag  make  up  my  larger  un- 
official constituency.  To  these  people  who 
have  no  voice  in  the  governance  of  their 
lives  I  believe  all  of  us  owe  a  special 
responsibility.  Regrettably  in  our  busy 
lives  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  devote 
to  these  voiceless,  powerless,  subjugated 
peoples  living  on  the  remote  coral  atolls 
of  the  Pacific.  Not  because  of  anything 
they  did.  not  because  of  anything  they 
did  against  us,  but  only  because  they 
happen  to  have  been  colonized  by  Japan, 
these  innocent  bystanders  continue  to 
be  exploited  and  ignored  by  our  Govern- 
ment. I  cannot  believe  it  is  because  this 
is  the  deliberate  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  console  myself  that  a  great  de- 
mocracy like  ours  would  not  consciously 
contravene  our  basic  tenet  of  freedom 
and  self-government.  It  must  be  because 
we  fail  to  take  the  time  to  understand 
their  plight. 

The  plea  of  the  people  of  the  midcor- 
ridor  islands  who  were  removed  by  our 
Government  in  order  to  allow  us  use  of 


these  islands  for  testing  of  missiles  has 
been  falling  on  deaf  ears.  Now  when  we 
are  again  contemplating  further  tests 
of  our  missile  weaponry  in  these  islands, 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  devote  some 
of  our  time  and  attention  to  their  ever- 
increasing  frustration.  I  submit  for  your 
attention  my  most  recent  commimica- 
tion  from  the  people  of  the  midcorrldor 
islands  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific which  cries  out  for  our  concern : 
Memorandum 

April  21,  1969. 
To:     Army     commanding     officer,     Kwajleln 
Missile    Range,   through   High   Commls- 
slorier.    Trust    Territory    of    the    Pacific 
Islands. 
Prom:  Congressman  Atajl  Balos. 
Subject:   Six  hundred  sixty-nine  Mld-Corrl- 
dor  people  are  awaiting  60  days  decision 
from  the  Army  and  the  Trust  Territory 
Government. 
The  official  record  of  the  Ebeye  Municipal 
Government  shows  that  there  are  1470  Mld- 
Corrldor  people  who  own  legal   land  rights 
in  the  Mid-Corridor  Islands.  Only  one  hun- 
dred ninety  eight   (198)    are  receiving  com- 
pensation from  the  Trust  Territory  Govern- 
ment.  Three   hundred   forty   two    (342)    are 
employed    by    Global.    Trust    Territory,    and 
private   companies.   Six   hundred    sixty   nine 
(669)     Mld-Corrldor    people    are    requesting 
the  Army  and   the  Trust  Territory  Govern- 
ment to  please  allow  them  to  return  to  their 
Islands  In  the  Corridor  because  they  have  no 
ways  of  making  income  on  Ebeye.  The  other 
two  hundred  sixty  one    (261)    Mld-Corrldor 
f>eople  have  no  Jobs  and   have   no   ways  of 
making  Income  either,  but  they  have  not  as 
yet  made  their  decision  to  go  back  to  their 
islands.   They   are   continuing  to   live   para- 
sitlcally     with     their     relatives     and     their 
friends. 

Some  employees  have  signed  to  return  their 
families  to  their  Islands  In  the  Corridor  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  carmot  support  them. 
The  amoimt  of  the  Income  they're  receiv- 
ing Is  Inadequate  to  chaUenge  the  high 
standard  of  living  on  Ebeye. 

The  669  Mld-Corrtdor  people  are  mainly 
consisting  of  old  people  who  cannot  do  any 
kind  of  work  physically,  students  who  have 
no  Jobs  yet  because  they're  still  attending 
school,  and  of  coiu^e  the  young  children 
who  are  still  legally  under  age  of  employ- 
ment. Those  are  the  ones  who  have  experi- 
enced the  long  suffering  on  Ebeye.  Those  are 
the  ones  who  would  like  to  request  the  Army 
and  the  Trust  Territory  Government  to  please 
allow  them  to  return  to  their  islands  be- 
cause of  the  hardship  they  are  encountering 
throughout  these  years.  Frankly  our  Mar- 
shallese  custom  helps  them  to  survive.  They 
depend  on  their  relatives  and  their  friends 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  needs.  Ob- 
viously, if  their  relatives  and  friends  would 
stop  from  supporting  them,  then  they  would 
be  no  different  from  a  'war  prisoner"  who 
wears  a  torn  piece  of  cloth  and  dies  gradu- 
ally from  starvation.  To  my  knowledge. 
United  States  Government  Is  very  generous. 
It  wont  even  allow  Its  "people "  to  suffer 
this  way  especially  in  time  of  peace. 

The  leaders  of  each  family  of  the  669  Mid- 
Corridor  people  have  signed  to  return  to  their 
Islands  In  the  area  in  which  the  Army  have 
designated  as  a  restricted  and  a  dangerous 
area  on  accounrt  of  Missile  Operation  con- 
ducting on  Kwajalein,  To  tell  the  truth,  this 
is  not  a  political  move,  nor  Is  It  a  "campaign- 
ing promise. '  Let's  face  the  truth  and  not 
argue  and  blame  each  other  on  this  request 
of°the  Mid-Corridor  people  to  return  to  their 
islands.  This  is  exactly  why  they  are  asking 
the  Army  and  the  Trust  Territory  Govern- 
ment to  please  allow  them  to  return  to  their 
islands.  They  would  like  to  go  back  to  their 
islands   to  settle   and  to  live  a  free  and  a 
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peaceftil   life   without   bothering   the   Army 
and  the  Trust  Territory  Government. 

I  attached  herewith  a  copy  of  the  proposals 
bv  the  Mld-Corrldor  people.  They  should  like 
to  urge  the  Army  and  the  Trust  Territory 
Government  to  take  action  on  their  made 
proposals  within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the 
date  of  submitting  them.  Their  position  is 
cleariy  stated  that  they  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate but  they  can't  continue  to  live  the  long 
suffering  life  on  Ebeye.  Here  again  they  would 
like  to  inform  the  Army  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory Government  that  they  will  be  return- 
ing to  their  islands,  either  with  or  without 
permission,  after  the  sixty  (60)  days  of  sub- 
mitting their  requests  and  awaiting  for  the 
decision. 

Memorandum 

Congress  of  Micronesia, 

Capitol  Hill, 
Saipan  Mariana  Islands.  July  9, 1969. 
To    Army    Conunanding    Officer,    Kwajalein 
Missile  Range  Thru  High  Commissioner, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Prom  Congressman  Atajl  Balos 
Subject  Request  of  the  new  High  Cominis- 
sloner  of  the  Tnist  Territory,  Mr,  John- 
ston   asking  the  Mld-Corrldor  people  to 
give    him    a    chance    to    work   on    their 
problem. 
The   Mid-Corridor   people   are  once   again 
patlentlv  waiting  and  continuing  their  suf- 
fering in  response  to  the  request  of  the  new 
High    Commissioner,    Mr.    Johnston,    asking 
them  to  give  him  a  chance  to  work  on  their 
problem.  The  thirty  one   (31)    Mld-Corrldor 
people  who  had  tried  to  return  to  their  Is- 
land did  so  not  because  they  were  unwilling 
to   cooperate,   but   because   they   can't  con- 
tinue to  live  and  suffer  on  Ebeye 

The  Army  and  the  Trust  Territory  took 
quick  action  to  bring  back  the  thirty  one 
people  to  Ebeye  after  six  days  of  being  on 
their  Islands.  The  Army  now  U  supplying  the 
31  people  with  nothing  else  but  food  until 
September  1,  when  the  Army  and  the  Trust 
Territory  plan  to  ojjen  a  re-negotiatlon  with 
the  Marshallese  leaders  of  Kwajalein  and  the 
Mid-Corridor  people. 

If  It   weren't   for   the   request  of   the  new 
High    Commissioner,    all    the    Mid-Corridor 
people  who  have  experienced  the  long  suffer- 
ing and  grievances  would  have  returned  to 
their  Islands  as  thev  promised  to  do  after  the 
original    sixty    (60)    days    awaiting    for    the 
decision  from  the  Army  and  the  Trust  Terrl- 
torv  Government.  High  Commissioner  John- 
ston took  action  in  time  Just  before  the  sixty 
days  were  over.  This  indicates  that  Mr.  John- 
ston is  very  much  aware  and  concerned  about 
the    long    suffering    of    the    neglected    Mid- 
Corridor    people.    He    shows   his   Interest    In 
helping  the  Mld-Corrldor  people  by  asking 
them  to  give  him  at  least  a  chance  to  see 
what   he   can   do   to   help   them   with   their 
problems.  This  Is  reasonable  enough  to  stop 
the    Mld-Corridor    people    temporarily    from 
returning  to  their  Islands.  They  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  High  Commission- 
er   and  continue  to  live  a  suffering  life  on 
Ebeye  for  another  sixty  (60)   days.  However, 
If  there  is  no  result  within  sixty  (60)  days  of 
the  date  this  memorandiun   is  issued,  here 
again,  the  Mld-Corridor  people  would  like  to 
inform  the  Armv  and  Trust  Territory  Govern- 
ment that  they  will  return  to  their  Islands, 
either  with  or  vrtthout  permission. 

REQUESTS  Proposed  by  the  Mro-CoRRiDOR  Peo- 
ple To  Be  Presented  to  the  Army  and  the 
Trust  Territory  Government  To  Be  An- 
swered WrrHiN  60  Days  After  the  Sub- 
mitting  Date.  April   21.   1969 

1  Request  the  Army  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory Government  to  provide  transportation 
and  return  the  Mld-Corridor  People  to  their 

Islands.  ,      ^      ^  .t.»,^ 

2  Request  the  Army  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory   Government   to   provide    housing    and 


sheltering  on  each  of  the  14  Islands  In  which 
the  Mld-Corridor  people  will  return  to  settle. 

3  Request  the  Army  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory Government  to  rehablUUte  the  14 
islands.  _      . 

4  Request  the  Army  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory Government  to  help  support  the  Mld- 
Corrtdor  people  for  food  and  other  needed 
supplies  until  the  Islands  will  be  recovered 
from  the  last  typhoon  damage,  if  the  people 
will  return  to  their  islands  in  the  near  future. 

IroiJ  Lojelan  Kabua.  IrolJ  Albert  Loeak. 
Magistrate  JalU  Bolkeln.  Alee  Jeadrik. 
Councilman:  Tojlro  Lamae.  Council- 
man: Andrijel  Job.  Municipal  Police; 
Handel  Dribo,  Leader  of  the  People: 
Elly  Malolo,  Leader  of  the  People:  Con- 
gressman Atajl  T.  Balos:  PlJJa  Ma- 
tante.  Leader  of  the  People:  Atldrlk 
Male  Leader  of  the  People:  Clemant 
Korok,  Leader  of  the  People:  Nuke 
Bllele  Leader  of  the  People,  Abija  AJ- 
man.  Leader  of  the  People;  Laibon 
Jojo,  Leader  of  the  People:  Aronean 
Mawllon,  Leader  of  the  People. 


Sail-in  Against  U.S.  Army  in  Micronesia 
Congress  or  Micronesia, 
House  op  Representati\'es, 
Saipan.  Mariana  Islands,  July  19,  1996. 
Relocated       Inhabitants       of      Micronesia 
threatens  the  cancellation  of  U.S.  Army  mis- 
sile test  operations  at  the  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range.  In  Micronesia. 

The  problem  is  between  the  U.S.  Army  at 
Kwajalein.  a  sophisticated  missile  base  in 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  about  1470  Mar- 
shallese Mlcroneslans.  The  trouble  has  been 
brewing  since  1964  but  finally  this  year  it 
burst  into  the  open  in  a  form  of  two  ultima- 
tums   from    these    Marshallese    to    the    U.S. 

Army.  ,     , 

Recently,  the  Army  received  the  second  ul- 
timatum from  the  displaced  populations  of 
the  "Mld-Corrldor"  Islands  around  Kwajalein 
that  if  It  (Army)  does  not  within  60  days 
resolve  their  long-standing  problems  arising 
from  their  forced  relocations  in  1964,  they 
would  stage  another  sall-ln  to  repossess  their 
Islands  from  the  U.S.  Army. 

Atajl  Balos.  a  Mlcroneslan  Congressman  and 
representative  of  these  unfortunate  people, 
issued  the  second  ultimatum  In  a  memoran- 
dum dated  Julv  9.  1969.  The  memo  was  sent 
to  the  Armv  Commanding  Officer.  Kwajalein 
Missile  Range,  through  the  High  CommU- 
sloner  of  the  U.S.  Triist  Territory. 

The  first  ultimatum  was  issued  on  April  21. 
1969  Congressman  Balos  advised  the  U.S. 
Army  at  Kwajalein  and  the  civilian  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Government  In  Micro- 
nesia to  help  facilitate  the  return  of  his 
constituents,  otherwise  they  would  return  on 
their  own  to  their  Islands. 

The  Armv  and  the  Trust  Territory  Gov- 
ernment (U.S.  Representative  In  Micronesia) 
thought  that  they  were  bluffing  and  Ignored 
their  warning. 

Thirty-one  of  the  669  who  had  vowed  to 
defy  anv  Armv  orders  by  returning,  packed 
upand'sailed  to  their  islands.  The  sall-ln 
forced  a  reported  cancellation  of  two  mis- 
sile test  operations  causing  an  estimated  loss 
of  $2  million. 

The  High  Commissioner,  chief  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, managed  to  have  the  31  Mld- 
Corridor  islanders  returned  to  Ebeye  by  ask- 
ing them  to  give  him  a  chance  to  work  out 
some  solution  to  their  problems. 

(Ebeye  is  an  unsightly  labor  camp  off 
Kwajalein  base,  where  some  4.000  Mlcro- 
neslans. including  1470  Mld-Con-ldor  is- 
landers, are  housed.) 

"The  Mld-Corrldor  people  are  once  again 
patiently  waiting  and  continuing  their  suf- 
fering in  response  to  the  request  of  the  new 
High  Commissioner,  Mr.  (Edward)  Johns- 
ton asking  them  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
work  on  their  problems,"  the  memorandum 
began. 


■This  (Mr.  Johnston's  wtUlngness)  Is  rea- 
sonable enough  to  stop  the  Mld-Corrldor 
people  temporarily  from  returning  to  their 
islands. "  the  memo  said.  "They  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  High  Comm  sslon- 
er  and  to  continue  to  live  a  suffering  life  on 
Ebeve  for  another  60  days. 

■However.  If  there  is  no  result  within  63 
davs  of  the  date  this  memorandum  Is  l£- 
sued,  here  again,  the  Mld-Con-ldor  peop'e 
would  like  to  Inform  the  Army  and  the  (U.5>  ) 
Trust  Territory  Government  that  they  will 
return  to  their  islands,  either  with  or  with- 
out permission  " 

Copies  of  the  memo  were  sent  to  the 
U.N  ,  U.S.  Congressmen,  the  U.S.  President, 
and   major  U.S.   newspapers. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Mld-Corridor  is- 
lands in  the  Kwajalein  Atoll  were  removed 
in  1964  from  their  Islands  when  the  V.b. 
Military  Intensified  Its  missile  t_«t  oi^ra- 
tlons  m  the  skies  over  the  atoll.  The  Kwa  - 
alein  Missile  Range,  located  on  a  legal  i 
dubious  99  vr.  lease  from  Marshallese  Ml- 
croneslans. is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
US  military  air  facilities  and  most  vital 
to  the  development  of  lu  offense  and  defense 

capabilities.  

'There  is  a  growing  (U.S.)  congressional 
interest  In  the  possibility  of  a  ■Kwajalein 
compromise"  for  the  ABM  dispute  in  the 
US  Senate.  Recently.  Sen.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton D-Mo..  visited  Kwajalein  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  using  the  Island  as 
an  alternative  to  the  two  sites,  one  in  North 
Dakota  and  another  In  Montana,  recom- 
mended by  the  Nixon  Administration  for 
the  initial  ABM  deployment.  .     .  ^ 

Spartan  and  ABM  missiles  have  been  tested 
at  Kwajalein  for  some  time.  ABM  missiles 
v^hlch  are  fired  from  the  Vandenburg  Air 
Base  in  California  have  been  tested-inter- 
cepted  over  the  Kwajalein  skies. 

The  Mld-Corrldor  people  have  exhausted 
all  legal  and  proper  means  In  their  efforts 
to  resolve  their  problems. 

Thev  have  petitioned  the  US.  Army,  the 
US  -rrust  Territory  Government,  and  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  but  still  to  no  avail. 
"We  realize  our  obligation  under  the 
Trusteeship  Charter  to  play  our  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curltv  '  the  Mld-Corrldor  islanders  elo- 
quemiv  petitioned  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia "The  value  of  testing  missiles  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  is.  how- 
ever m  our  humble  opinion,  a  questionable 
matter.  We  believe  In  peace  and  love^not 
m  the  display  of  power  to  destroy  mankind. 
"If  maintaining  peace  means  killing  and 
destruction  of  the  fruits  of  man's  effort  to 
build  himself  a  better  world,  we  desire  no 

part  of  it." 

The  31-year  old  Congressman  and  his  con- 
stituents are  armed  by  two  resolutions  from 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  the  terrltorj- 
wlde  legislative  body. 

The  first  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
eress  last  year  request  the  High  Commis- 
sioner (U.S.  Representative  '«  Ml."°"'^'V 
to  provide  for  the  reiunn  of  the  Mld-Cor- 
ridor" people  to  their  home  Islands  or  to 
renegotiate  the  Timeless  Agreement  between 
the  Armv  and  the  people. 

The  Agreement  provides  a  ma^'f^^^^^ 
$40  per  month  to  194  among  a  total  of  1470 
inhabitants.  Moreover,  descendents  of  the 
194  are  not  entitled  to  the  $40  after  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  US  Government  in  Micronesia  and 
the  U  S  Armv  failed  to  respond  to  the  reso- 
lution and  the  Mlcroneslan  Congress  again 
adopted  the  second  resolution  supporting  the 
retiu-n  of  the  "Mld-Corridor"  people  and 
authorizing  a  member  of  the  Congress  U> 
accompany  them. 

"We  have  been  taken  advantage  of  and  our 
rightful  grievances  have  been  Ignored  for  a 
long  time,'"  the  quiet,  soft-spoken  leader  of 
the  people  said 
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"I  have  told  my  people  that  we  must  stand 
up  for  our  rights,"  freshman  Congressman 
Baloe  continued.  "I  will  go  to  jail  with  them, 
even  die  with  them,  If  I  have  to." 

Congressman  Balos  Is  one  of  the  33  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  which 
convened  on  July  14,  1969  for  Its  Second 
Regular  Session,  Third  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress was  established  In  1965.  It  Is  divided 
Into  houses,  the  Senate  with  12  members  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  21  mem- 
bers. 

Right  after  World  War  II  Micronesia  with 
Its  100,000  people  spread  over  an  area  of 
3.000,000  sq.  miles  was  established  as  a  United 
Nations  Trust  Territory  under  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  PmriOM  From  thb  People  of  the  Mm- 

COKIUDOE   ISI,ANDS,   KwAJALEIN    ATOLL,    MaR- 

BHALi.  Islands 
A  petition  introduced  In  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1968  by  Senator  Amata  Kabua  and 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  August 
2.  1968  by  Representative  Atlan  Anlen. 
both  of  the  Marshall  Islands  District,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Mld-Corrldor 
Islands  to  be  considered  with  House  Joint 
ResDltitlon  45 

We,  trie  people  of  the  Mld-Corrldor,  KwaJ- 
aleln  Atoll,  hereby  submit  this  petition  to 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  and  humbly 
solicit  the  aid  of  Its  honorable  members  In 
righting  the  grave  Injustice  done  us  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Its  Army,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  Administration.  We  have  long  been 
the  victims  of  military  arrogatlon.  but  the 
awesome  realities  of  opposing  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  In  the  world  have  restrained 
us  from  asserting  ourselves  and  further  ex- 
posing our  population  to  more  harassment 
and  oppression.  We  now  find  ourselves  in  a 
dilemma  we  know  not  how  to  resolve.  We, 
however,  recognize  the  power  of  unity  and 
are  confident  that  a  unified  Micronesia,  rally- 
ing for  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity, 
will  expedite  a  fair  settlement  and  restore 
the  peace  and  tranquility  once  ours.  We 
come  to  you  for  your  counsel  and  your  sup- 
port In  this  our  endeavor  to  regain  those 
privileges  which  we  consider  an  Integral  part 
of  our  substantive  rights. 

Our  removal  from  the  Islands  of  the  Mid- 
Corridor  fcr  the  purpose  of  testing  those 
dreadful  weapons  of  war  was  reluctantly 
agreed  upon  by  us  In  the  full  realization  of 
the  government's  power  to  condemn  our  land. 
We  concurred  with  the  safety  purposes  of 
the  relocation,  but  it  was  our  understanding 
tnat  fair  compensation  for  use  of  the  land 
would  be  affected  and  that  undue  hardship 
would  constitute  adequate  cause  to  reopen 
negotiations.  As  much  as  we  respect  the 
value  of  such  negotiations,  we  feel  that  per- 
haps a  complete  re-examinatlon  of  the  Initial 
agreement  is  due. 

We  realize  our  obligation  under  the  Trust- 
eeship Charier  to  play  our  part  in  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security 
Is.  however,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  ques- 
tionable matter.  We  believe  in  peace  and 
love,  not  in  the  display  of  power  to  destroy 
mankind.  If  maintaining  peace  means  kill- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  fruits  of  man's 
jffort  to  build  himself  a  better  world,  we 
desire  no  part  of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
ve  signed  with  the  Administration  and  the 
CJ.S.  Army,  which  called  for  maximum  effort 
to  avoid  undue  hardships  for  the  displaced 
^pulatlon,  we  have  not  known  peace  since 
our  relocation.  To  this  day,  we  still  protest 
She  number  of  persons  declared  eligible  by 
iiie  Trust  Territory  Government  to  receive 
compensation  for  loss  of  the  Mld-Corrldor 
lands.  The  stipulation  that  to  be  eligible  one 
must  have  been  residing  on  the  islands  In 
•question  and  deriving  a  livelihood  from  them, 
^ows  an  utter  lack  of  understanding  as  to 
the  way  we  live.  Marshallese  people  are  as 


much  at  home  In  the  sea  as  they  are  on  land. 
Deriving  livelihood  from  the  land  does  not 
necessitate  actual  residence  thereon.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  our  forefathers  built 
canoes.  Living  on  Ebeye  and  making  occa- 
sional food  gathering  trips  to  remote  islands 
In  the  lagoon  was  common  practice  before 
the  relocation.  Ebeye  offers  a  hospital,  schools, 
and  modern  conveniences  that  help  to  cush- 
ion the  harshness  of  living  in  a  subsistence 
economy.  We  feel  that  denying  compensation 
to  those  people  not  residing  In  the  Mld-Cor- 
rldor Area  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
not  utilizing  the  resources  of  these  islands 
Is  a  serious  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Of  the  more  than  1,400  people 
that  own  land  In  the  Mld-Corrldor,  only  192 
have  been  declared  eligible  for  compensation. 
Needless  to  say,  we  see  no  justice  In  this  de- 
cision. 

Residing  on  Ebeye  on  (40  might  Impress 
those  who  have  not  visited  this  Island. 
Salaries  of  the  Kwajalein  Test  Site  have  risen 
to  a  staggering  S1.60  minimum  per  hour  in 
the  last  few  years.  Cost  of  living  in  Ebeye 
has  reached  a  point  where  $40  does  not  go 
very  far.  Electric  bills  and  house  rentals  ex- 
ceed this  amount  each  month  and  already 
some  of  us  have  been  threatened  with  evic- 
tion for  not  keeping  up  payment  on  electric- 
ity and  rental. 

The  Administration  does  not  seem  to  rec- 
ognize the  normal  growth  of  our  population. 
Anyone  born  since  the  relocation  Is  not  con- 
sidered eligible  for  compensation.  When  a 
former  Mld-Corrldor  resident  dies,  his  com- 
pensation ceases.  Our  population  increases, 
the  payments  decrease,  and  more  and  more 
we  see  ourselves  as  p>arasltes,  wholly  depend- 
ent on  our  friends  and  relatives  whom  we 
once  considered  our  equal.  We  are  the  rem- 
nants of  once  a  proud  people  contented  with 
being  independent  of  anyone's  handouts.  We 
now  feel  utterly  vanquished. 

One  hundred  and  nlncty-two  people  re- 
ceive $40  a  month  each.  The  rest  of  us  have 
been  cursed  with  $1.86  a  year.  If  that  Is  all 
our  land  is  worth  to  the  American  p3ople  then 
it  Is  true  that  this  world  has  lost  all  its  sense 
of  love  and  human  respect.  We  do  not  believe 
such  is  the  case. 

Agreements  between  the  Administration 
and  the  people  have  long  been  a  source  of 
controversy.  They  are  almost  always  hastily 
drawn  and  signed  without  full  explanation  of 
their  intricate  provisions.  We  have,  in  nu- 
merous occasions,  been  coerced  into  signing 
pacts  all  on  account  of  our  blind  trust  in 
the  Authorities  allegedly  here  to  protect  us. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  would  have  con- 
sidered ourselves  fortunate  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Today,  we  realize 
that  it  was  just  an  illusion.  We  have  known 
nothing  but  pain  and  suffering,  physical  and 
emotional,  since  we  placed  our  lives  at  the 
discretion  of  the  U.S.  Army.  We  will  not 
tolerate  such  atrocities. 

We  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  this  im- 
balance of  the  normal  legal  order  of  sociSty 
cannot  long  endure  without  serious  If  not 
disastrous  consequences.  We  do  not  wish  to 
jeopardize  our  safety  by  returning  to  the 
Mid-Corridor  and  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
fragments  of  American  missiles.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  bear  to  live  our  lives  in  exile 
on  an  island  where  needs  are  great  but  means 
minimal. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  within  the  limits 
of  law  and  abide  by  any  just  decision  deemed 
so  by  our  leaders  and  you  the  leaders  of 
Micronesia.  In  the  event,  however,  that  no 
speedy  settlement  Is  effected  and  we  return 
to  our  land  In  protest,  we  beg  you  to  look 
upon  our  action,  not  with  anger  and  resent- 
ment, but  with  compassion  and  sympathy. 
Micronesia  is  composed  of  the  people  and  the 
land  and  we  must  not  tolerate  its  indiscrimi- 
nate confiscation.  If  the  Army  can  treat  us 
In  any  manner  It  pleases,  it  just  might  some- 
day extend  this  practice  to  the  rest  of  the 
Territory.  We  have  an  excellent  opportunity 


to  prove  to  the  Army,  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  are  also  hu- 
man beings,  conscious  of  our  rights,  and  will- 
ing to  defend  them. 

We  now  dedicate  this  petition  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  people  of  Micronesia,  who 
fought  the  awesome  forces  of  nature,  resisted 
the  threatening  powers  of  Intervention,  and 
endured  all,  that  we  may  today  stand  and 
proudly  call  ourselves  Mlcroneslans.  We  look 
to  you,  leaders  of  Micronesia,  for  support  and 
guidance  in  our  time  of  need. 

Senator  Kabua  informed  the  Senators  that 
the  petition  bore  signatures  of  more  than  a 
thousand  Marshallese  people. 

House    Joint    Resolution    17 
A  House  joint  resolution  expressing  support 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Mld-Corrldor  of  the 
Kwajalein  Atoll  In  their  efforts  to  return 
to  their  Islands  and  resolving  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  be 
appointed   to  accompany   these   people   In 
their  attempt  to  return  to  thejr  islands 
Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Mld-Corrldor  of 
Kwaj.ilein  Atoll  have  been  attempting  to  re- 
gain possession  of  their  Islands  which  were 
taken  from  them  by  the  Army  and  the  Trust 
Territory  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  they  have  been  frustrated  In  all 
such  attempts  and  appeals  to  the  proper  offi- 
cials; and 

Whereas,  a  resolution  adopted  on  their  be- 
half was  responded  to  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  in  a  callous  manner  which 
indicates  America's  lack  of  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Micronesia;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Mld-Corrldor 
believe  that  their  conscience  and  dignity 
leave  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  their 
islands  by  direct  means;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
First  Regul.^r  Session,  1969,  the  Senate  con- 
curring, that  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  sup- 
ports the  grievances  of  the  people  of  the 
Mld-Corrldor  and  supports  their  efforts  to 
return  to  their  islands;  and 

Be  .t  further  resolved  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Represent-itlves  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  be  and  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  a  representative  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  to  accompany  the  people  of  the 
Mid-Corridor  islands  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  their  islands  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  on  the  success  of  that 
attempt;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Magistrate  of  Ebeye  Municipality,  to  the 
President  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Representative  P.itsy  Mink 
of  Hawaii,  to  the  U.S.  Army  Administration 
on  Kwajalein,  to  the  High  Commissioner  and 
to  Iroij  Lejolan  Kabua,  Iroij  Kabua  Kabua, 
Irolj  Albert  Loeak,  and  Leroij  Neimedo. 
Adopted  January  27,  1969. 

House  Joint  Resolution  35 
A  House  joint  resolution  requesting  the  High 
Commissioner  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
the  people  of  the  Mid-Corridor  in  Kwaj- 
alein Atoll  to  their  home  islands,  or  for 
the  renegotiation  of  the  Trust  Territory 
Government  agreement  with  the  Nike-X 
Project  Office  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
such  persons 

Wliereas,  the  people  of  the  Mid-Corridor 
islands  in  Kwajalein  were  moved  from  their 
home  islands  In  1964  under  agreement  with 
the  Trust  Territory  Government  in  order  that 
their  islands  might  become  part  of  the  Kwaj- 
alein Test  Site  facilities  of  the  United  States 
Army;  and 

Whereas,  in  such  agreement  the  Trust 
Territory  Government  agree  to  provide  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities,  food,  and  other 
necessities  of  life  to  the  people  of  the  Mld- 
Corrldor;  and 
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■Wbereos  since  their  removal  from  the  Mid- 

£i3n-unLrs^s^io^^^^^^^^ 

See  Of  cenaln  pTrs^ons,  who  number  only 
194  out  of  a  total  of  1486  Pe^ons  from  the 
Mid-Corrldor,  leaving  the  others  to  provide 

'°""<bf ?^fs^m  Of  $40.00  per  month  is  in 
,^^t\ce7£al.y  given  to^-^^^^^ 

the  population,  i^^,^^^"^^,'\°  vlvors  shall  re- 
XTuth=,^'i^^;-rv^ng  widows  and 
Children  without  means  of  subsistence 

(c)  The  sum  of  $40.00  per  "^""^^J* „^°f^e 
pjte\y   inadequate   -  f  f,,  ^'^^^^^uf  to     he 

"^TcabimvKTumU  Stfies^mi-'-^- 
rge  "ws  L  sue*;'  island  and  the  resulting 

""fd.'llthough  ^housing  and  related  facUl- 

"£%HS^^=^='-r 

^s^lVt^a^^mrthlycharg.  for  rent,  elec- 

other  necessities  of  life,  allowed, 

(e)    Such  persons  have  ^°*  „°"°      _-,,,rn 

while  persons  from  the  Mid-Corridor  are  g 
ing  hungry  on  Ebeye;  and  ^^^^^    ^^^ 

hardship   to   the   relocated   residents  ,    now, 

"^Be  Unresolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 

/?t.  >nnJress  of  Mlcronesla,  Fourth 

^I^la    Seilon^ea   the  Senate  concurring, 

fhrlhemlhCominissioner  be  and  hereby  IS 

respectfully  requested  and  "ff^^/°  ^   ^j^d- 

Se  Nik:  X  p/oject  Office  u>  provide  for  the 
"^^^rt  fL^rhtrS^kThtt  a  certified  copy 

of^hls  Joint  Resolution  ^\^^-^^^Xr^- 
the  High  commissioner  of  the  Trust  Tern 

Adopted  August  3,  1968. 

CENTRALIZED    CATALOGING 
PROGRAM 
(Mr    SCHWENGEL    asked    and    was 
given  permission  lo  extend  his  remarks 
ft  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  SCHWENGEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
thrbiU  to  appropriate  money  for  educa- 
Uon  was  before  the  House.  I  supported 
he  amendment  to  raise  «.e  appropria- 
tion on  page  30  from  $5,000,000  lo  5/. 

''S' amendment  relates  to  the  'cen- 
tralized caUloging  program  ^^'^^^'^^^^ 
ministered  by  the  Library  of  Congress^ 
one  of  the  major  problems  that  has  beset 
res-arch  libraries  during  the  last  cen- 
tury ha^  been  the  cataloging  of  foreign- 
language  material  that  they  acqmre.  The 
S^Soi  congress  had  been  catalogmg 
English-language  material  and  provid- 
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ing  the  information  to  libraries  through 
the  means  of  selling  Panted  catal^ 
cards.  But  the  Library  was  not  catalog- 
ing  foreign-language  matenal-at  lea^t 

Z  promptly  enough  to  "i^^J^^^^^t  \t- 
search  libraries  needs.  As  a  result,  ii 
^ries  were  spending  countless  unneces- 
S??dollars  duplicating  the  caU logmg  of 
^SSgn-language  books.  NaturaUy  some 
libraries  did  not  have  persons  with  lin- 
gSc  competence  to  catalog  books  that 
were  needed  by  faculty  and  students  and. 
Ts  a  result,  the  books  that  libraries  ac- 
quired were  not  being  made  available 
*n  thp  library's  clients. 

When  th7  Higher  Education  Act  was 
before  the  Congress,  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  presented 
an  amendment  that  would  give  the  Li- 
S?a5?n  of  congress  authority  to  acqmre 
a  1  materials  of  value  to  research  pub- 
lished throughout  the  world  catalog  the 
material   promptly,   and   distribute   the 
cataloging  information  to  the  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  This  ^^  enect 
would  provide  that  the  catalogmg  of  for- 
Sn  language  material  be  done  once  and 
noTbl  duplicated  by  '-braries  throughou 
the  country.  Librarians  will  tell  you  tnat 
U  cSstTmuch  more  to  catalog  a  book 
than  to  purchase  it. 

™s  program  is  a  money-saving  one 
ind  is  essential  if  libraries  are  to  piovide 
the  Infomation  needed  by  their  clien- 

^' Research  librarians  have  described  this 
nrosram  in  glowing  terms  and  have 
SeTout  that  this  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
toportant  passed  by  the  Congress^  Dr. 
wmiam  Locke  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has  said: 

The  shared  cataloging  and  f°«'g^„^^'l"l; 
sltlons  program  of  the  Library  of  Congress 

'the  mos!  important  new  v;enture  on  the 
national  and  International  scene  i.lnce  tne 
Second  World  War 


ARMS  FOR  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
(Mr    SCHWENGEL   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  rema  Js 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in 
elude  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr     SCHWENGEL.    Mr.    Speaker     I 
have."  as  many  Americans,  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  our  Govern- 
S's    program    to   furnish    arms    for 
Sher  countries.  While  I  recogmze  tha^ 
in  certain  circumstances  it  could  be  in 
our  natUnal  interest  to  furnish  arms  for 
a^ountry  who  has  stabUity  and  ne^ds^ 
nrotect  it5  own  freedoms  and  its  own 
sinctity  but  when  we  furnish  arms  for 
a  nation  that  seeks  only  the  perpetra- 
tion of  its  hierarchy  without  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.  it 
^s  hTghly  questionable  we  aid  and  abet 
the  causes  of  peace  with  more  modern 
mplements   of   war.   The   real   tragedy 
comes  from  having  these  same  mipk 
ments  of  war  issued,  given,  or  sold  to  a 
nation  and  then  have  them  end  up  in  the 
ands  of  opponents  in  the  area  _  of  ten  m 
the  hands  of  guernllas.  When  th^hap 
pens   it  seems  like  we  are  involved  in  a 
program   that  leads   to   confusion   and 
diffusion  rather  than  solution. 

It  was  an  American  who  said  on  the 
eve  of  a  crisis  period,  'Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  right  and  in  that  faith_ 
let  us  endeavor  to  do  our  duty  as  God 
g'ves  us  to  see  that  duty."  If  we  would 
accept  this  admonition  by  Lmcoln  and 
recognize  also  the  importance  of  the  72 
words  he  spoke  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  second  inaugural  where  he  said: 

With  malice  toward  none:  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  G'kI  gives 
n«  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
he  work  we  arf  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation  s 
wounds-  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  hi. 
Shan-to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
Terlsh,  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  among  our- 
selvec,  and  with  all  nations 


Dr  Jerrold  Orne  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library  has  said: 

I  know  of  no  other  program  In  the  Office 
of  Education  where  so  important  and  wlde- 
soread  a  need  is  satisfied  with  the  modest 
sum  of  money   assigned  fcr  the  purpose. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  Dr.  Leslie 
Dunlap  historian  and  librarian,  has  per- 
sonally expressed  to  me  the  countless 
doUars  tha^t  are  being  saved  by  the  edu- 
cational community  because  of  this  pro 
gram  It  is  certainly  a  small  way  to  pro- 
vide such  great  assistance  to  the  edu- 
catonal  community.  Each  of  us  knows 
that  it  is  essential  to  have  an  informed 
citizenrs-  if  we  are  to  contmue  to  be  a 
nation  of  ureat  achievements 
"X  measure  that  is  before  us  today  to 
provide  funds  for  education  is,  I  believe 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  that 
cSmcs  before  this  House  each  year    I 
recognize  fully  the  serious  fiscal  situa- 
tSn^ut  I  feel  we  would  be  Penny-wise 
aS' pound  foolish  to  fort-shnft  edu- 
cation and  I  remind  this  body  that  Mr. 
Sncoln  in  his  first  public  sPeec^,  speak- 
incr  to  the  people  of  Sangamo  County, 
S:  on  Mar?h  9.  1832,  said  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  education: 

I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  ^J^^  mo^ 
important  subject  which  we  as  a  people  can 
be  engaged  In. 


An  admirer  of  his  and  a  foreigner 
sDoke  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Itates  n  1949  and  pointed  out  that  we 
were  the  torchbearers  of  freedom  and 
admonished  ll.at— 

If  a  generation  must  pay  tribute  and  in 
doing  so  catch  some  of  the  fire  that  burned 
Tn  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  the  torch 
bearers  oT  freedom  not  only  for  this  coun- 
uT  but  lor  the  world.  For  those  who  are 
trulv^eat  have  a  message  that  cannot  be 
confinf^  m  any  particular  country,  but  is  for 
all  the  world. 

These   are   admonitions   and   policies 
that  need  pondering  on  and  a  response  to 

''''^"'speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  my  Government  through  its  leades 
and  through  Congress  and  through  is 

citizens   that  must  ^"PPOj.^^"   "^^^'e 
goals  that  we  soon  will  find  the  message 
of  our  good  will  as  people,  and  al        e 
people  of  the  worid  the  message  of    he 
Sea    documents  of  our  country  hke  the 
Declaration  of  Independence    the  great 
court  decision  that  established  authout^ 
of  government  on  one  hand  and  the  aw  s 
of  our  country  on  the  other  will  seive  u. 
and  the  world  well  if  we  promote  them. 
Mr  speaker.  I  caU  on  all  of  us  U.  pon- 
der on  these  things  as  we  consider  so- 
lutions to  plaguing  problems  all  over  the 
world. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  have  taken 
the  floor  to  speak  as  I  have  was  Inspired 
by  the  article  called  to  my  attention.  It 
was  published  in  the  Argentine  Weekly 
in  Buenos  Aires  on  June  12,  1969,  show- 
in?  what  has  become  of  our  program  to 
give  arms,  missiles  of  war  without  mes- 
sage of  experience,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
admonition  and  without  guarantees  that 
these  will  not  be  used  in  a  manner  not 
intended  by  our  Government. 

The  confirming  evidences  to  this  arti- 
cle is  found  in  another  article  published 
in  the  Morning  News  of  Friday,  June  6, 
1969.  As  I  put  these  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
vite our  Government  leaders,  especially, 
to  ponder  on  the  implications  of  our 
present  program  and  to  the  thoughts  I 
have  revealed  In  the  Introduction  of  the 
Insertion : 

(Prom  the  Argentine  Weekly.  Buenos  Aires, 
June   12.   19691 

GueRRILLAS 

According  to  confidential  reports  originat- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Secret  Service.  Pakistan 
may  have  been  Involved  in  a  vast  plan  for 
helping  the  Arab  guerrillas,  concretely  the 
Al-Fatah.  The  op>eration  of  supplying  arms  to 
the  Palestinians  might  have  started  after  the 
fall  of  President  Ayub  Khan.  Representatives 
of  the  Pakistani  Armed  Forces  are  probably 
Involved  In  costly  operations  with  arms  traf- 
fickers from  the  U.S.  itself  and  West  Ger- 
many. According  to  the  same  sources,  pay- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  now-convulsed 
Malaysia,  in  the  extreme  South-East  of  Asia. 
Pakistanis  may  have  by  now  placed  an  order 
for  19.850  automatic  shooters  whose  action 
begins  from  10  minutes  to  30  hours  (as  the 
case  may  bei  after  being  put  into  operation. 
It  was  further  gathered  that  officials  of  Paki- 
stani Air  Force  are  now  in  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  training  their  colleagues  in  these 
countries. 

(From  the  Morning  News.  June  6.  1969] 
Yahya  Assures  Al-Fatah  of  Full  Support: 

HiSHAM 

Rawalpindi,  June  5. — Mr.  Abu  Hisham,  the 
visiting  leader  of  the  Palestinian  freedom- 
fighters'  organization.  Ai-Patah.  said  here  this 
afternoon  that  President  Yahya  Khan  had 
assured  him  of  Pakistan's  full  cooperation 
and  support  for    our  cause  " 

Addressing  a  Press  conference,  he  said  his 
meeting  with  the  President  earlier  In  the  day 
had  been  "very  successful  and  encouraging." 

The  Al-Patah  leader  said  "some  demands" 
had  been  made  to  the  Pakistan  Government 
and  discussions  on  them  would  be  pursued 
by  the  organization's  representative  in  Paki- 
stan. He  would  not  divulge  the  nature  of  the 
demands. 

He  said  the  Pakistan  Government  had 
agreed  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Khalid 
Mohammad  Al-Sheikh.  a  young  Arab  accom- 
panying him.  as  Al-Fatah  s  official  represent- 
ative in  Psikistan.  He  would  set  up  an  office 
at  Karachi  very  soon. 

Mr  Hisham  said  that  he  was  inspired  "by 
the  meetings  he  had  with  Pakistanis  during 
his  three-week  tour  of  this  country.  The  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  expressed  by  the  people 
of  Pakistan  would  siuely  strengthen  the 
faith  of  the  Palestinian  freedom-fighters  in 
continuing  their  struggle  for  the  liberation 
of  their  homeland. 

He  expressed  his  confidence  that  with  the 
support  of  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world,  the  people  of  Palestine  would  defeat 
Imperialism  and  Zionism. 

He  thanked  the  people,  the  Government 
and  the  press  of  Pakistan  for  "their  sympathy 
and  support  to  the  p)eople  of  Palestine,  and 


hoped  that  they  would  continue  to  "stand 
by  and  support  our  cause." 

Asked  about  the  kind  of  assistance  Al- 
Fatah  would  expect  from  Pakistan,  he  said: 
"We  are  waging  a  war — a  long  war — and  every 
kind  of  assistance  Is  needed." 

Asked  about  the  prospects  of  the  current 
Four-Power  talks  on  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
the  Al-Fatah  leader  said  that  Palestinian 
people's  movement  had  withstood  "tactics 
to  suppress  our  revolution"  and  that  they 
would  continue  their  struggle  till  final 
victory. 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  a  political 
settlement,  he  said  his  people  very  much 
wanted  peace  based  on  Justice,  but  they 
could  not  accept  a  peace  involving  surren- 
der. 

In  reply  to  another  question,  ae  said  his  or- 
ganisation had  offices  in  all  Arab  countries, 
Malaysia  and  now  in  Pakistan,  and  it  had 
underground  offices  in  America  and  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Asked  whether  Al-Fatah  had  any  office  In 
China,  he  said  that  "our  relations"  with  that 
country  were  so  good  and  her  support  so 
unreserved  that  there  was  no  need  of  hav- 
ing an  office  there. 

Questioned  about  the  lesson  learnt  by 
his  people  during  their  struggle,  he  said  it 
was  that  the  masses,  however  small,  could 
defeat  any  power  with  determination  and 
faith  and  through  sacrifices.  They  further 
learnt  that  they  could  achieve  power  by  the 
use  of  the  gun. 

OFFICE    IN    KARACHI 

The  newly-appointed  Al-Patah  represent- 
ative in  Pakistan,  Mr.  Khalid  Mohammad 
Al-Sheikh.  who  was  also  present  at  the  Press 
conference,  said  that  the  movement's  office 
would  start  functioning  In  Karachi  as  soon  as 
he  reached  there.  All  assistance  could  be 
sent  to  the  office. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  that  Paki- 
stani volunteers  wishing  to  fight  alongside 
their  Palestinian  brethren  could  write  to 
this  office.  They  will  have  to  fill  up  a  form 
and  they  would  be  taken  whenever  their 
services  were  required. 

The  address  of  the  Al-Fatah  office  would 
be:  Post  Box  No.  7177,  Saddar,  Karachi,  or 
805-C,  Block  2,  PECHS.  Karachi. 

MEIETS    ASCHAR 

Mr.  Abu  Hisham  met  Air  Marshal  Asghar 
Khan,  the  Convener  of  the  Justice  Party, 
here  this  morning  and  talked  with  him  for 
about  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Hisham,  according  to  Justice  Party 
sources,  explained  to  the  Air  Marshal  the 
activities  of  Al-Fatah. 

The  Air  Marshal,  these  sources  said,  as- 
sured the  Al-Fatah  leader  all  possible  sup- 
port from  himself  and  his  party,  and  said 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  visit  any  place 
to  give  any  advice  or  help  to  the  Palestinian 
freedom-fighters. 

Mr.  Hisham  thanked  the  Justice  Party 
Chief  for  the  assurance  of  cooperation  and 
support. — APP. 


QUEST  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  APOLLO 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.,' 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixons  recent  around-the-world 
visit  was  by  all  measurements  quite  suc- 
cessful. As  one  American,  I  am  glad  for 
this  success;  I  am  grateful  for  his  ef- 
fort In  seeking  worldwide  peace;  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  response  of  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  as  well  as  the  lead- 
ers of  these  countries. 


I  am  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  con- 
tinual suggestion  by  some  commentators 
and  so-called  reporters  to  the  effect  that 
"it  seems  Incongruous  that  President 
Nixon  would  be  so  warmly  received  by 
the  people  of  Communist  Nations  when 
he  gained  his  early  fame  as  an  exposer 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this 
countrj'  and  the  successful  conviction  of 
Communist  asslster  Alger  Hiss  and  his 
coconspirators."  These  commentators 
and  reporters  miss  the  essential  point, 
they  attempt  to  misdirect  our  memories, 
to  mislead  those  in  this  country  who  are 
too  young  to  remember,  and  to  minimize 
or  spoil  the  enormous  contribution  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Is  making  to  better  under- 
standing among  men  and  to  world  peace. 

"Walk  together,  talk  together"  is  a 
meaningful  slogan  well  known  among 
many  young  f>eople  of  the  United  States 
and  many  other  countries.  These  young 
people  and  others  will  know  that  our 
President's  worldwide  trip  has  been  help- 
ful to  us  and  to  the  objective  of  world 
understanding  and  peace. 

President  Nixon's  successful  exposure 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  In  our 
coimtry  was  directed  at  the  Communist 
philosophy  and  leadership — not  at  the 
people  still  in  bondage  in  Communist 
countries.  No  leader  of  any  other  coun- 
tr>'  could  disguise  the  obvious  genuine 
and  enthusiastic  good  will  of  the  people 
of  Rumania  for  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon. 

This  trip  has  been  a  useful  step  to- 
ward understanding  and  peace  among 
people — all  peoples  of  our  little  planet. 

People  understand  the  Important  dis- 
tinctions which  President  Nixon  Is  mak- 
ing. Politicians  and  commentators  who 
chaff  at  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon's  around-the- 
world  visit  cannot  spoil  a  genuine  feel- 
ing of  mutual  good  will  between  the  citi- 
zens of  Nations. 

With  more  of  the  Nixon  people-to- 
people  diplomacy,  I  believe  the  leaders  of 
the  Nations  may  soon  come  around  to 
the  obvious  desires  of  their  citizens. 

Although  these  personal  visits  are 
riskj',  strenuous,  and  demanding,  their 
extraordinary  success  requires  their 
continuance.  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon. 


WE  MUST  EXTEND  THE  TEMPORARY 
BAN  ON  DDT 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.* 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
August  8.  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture's 30-day  ban  on  DDT  will  expire.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  that  lai>se  to  be- 
come permanent.  It  is  imperative  in  the 
face  of  mounting  supporting  evidence 
that  this  ban  be  extendea  Indefinitely  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  evidence  has 
accumulated  that  reinforces  the  suspi- 
cions already  widely  held  regarding 
DOT'S  danger  to  man,  animal  life,  and 
our  total  environment. 
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We  already  knew  that  certain  forms  of 
bird  and  fish  life  were  being  harmed  or 
threatened  with  extinction  because  of 
DOT'S  long-term  toxicity  in  the  environ- 
ment. After  10  years,  it  still  retains  a 
50-percent  potency.  This  has  been  the 
main  reason  for  the  drastic  inroads  made 
into  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  popu- 
lations. 

The  coho  salmon  Incident  aroused  the 
most  widespread  fears,  although  evi- 
dence Is  accumulating  Indicating  that 
the  situation  exists  In  parallel  or  similar 
forms  in  many  other  freshwater  lakes  in 
the  Nation.  Most  recently,  evidence  has 
been  offered  of  DDT  residues  in  lake 
trout  in  some  of  the  most  heavily  fished 
lakes  of  upstate  New  York.  Other  evi- 
dence piles  up  with  apprehensiv3  regu- 
larity, including  DDT  residues  in  tobacco 
used  in  cigarettes,  and  a  soon-to-be- 
released  study  showing  it  causes  tumors 
in  mice. 

International  concern  is  mounting,  as 
other  nations  realize  the  menace  this 
pesticide *fconfronts  all  mankind  with. 
Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Hungary  have 
banned  Its  use  entirely.  Great  Britain 
^nd  the  Soviet  Union  are  studying  pos- 
sible moves  to  limit  its  use  within  their 
respective  boundaries. 

At  home,  Arizona  and  Michigan  have 
already  banned  it,  and  a  move  to  do  the 
same  In  California  has  failed  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins.  Major  local  jurisdic- 
tions have  joined  in  the  campaign.  The 
Parks  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  has  ended  Its  use. 

Every  citizen  of  the  Nation  must  un- 
derstand what  ecology  means  to  them. 
We  simply  cannot  abuse  the  environ- 
ment any  further,  for  its  damage  is  our^ 
personal  eventual  damage.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  must  extend  the  ban 
Indefinitely.   

FREEDOM  TO  POLLUTE 
UNHINDERED 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  was  distastefully  shocked  by  the 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill.  Federally  owned 
offshore  lands  on  our  Continental  Shelf 
are  known  to  be  rich  in  oil.  This  is  true 
of  our  gulf  and  west  coasts,  and  indica- 
tions point  to  a  similar  possibility  off  the 
east  coast.  Leases  to  drill  for  oil  are 
therefore  highly  valuable.  The  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  area  was  long  known  to 
be  rich  In  such  undeveloped  resources. 
When  the  Federal  Government  offered 
these  leases  for  bids,  oil  companies  paid 
out  over  $600  million  for  rights  to  drill 
there.  Soon,  rigs  dotted  the  channel, 
which  was  also  known  to  contain  many 
geological  faults.  Earthquakes  were  also 
common  there. 

Poor  supervision  and  shortsighted  ex- 
ploitation 'iventually  confronted  the  Na- 
tion with  the  worst  case  of  offshore  oil 
pollution  In  our  history,  comparable  to 
the  Torrey  Canyon  tanker  disaster  off 
the  British  coast.  Loud  public  outcries 
ensued.  Tighter  drilling  restrictions  were 
Imposed.  Even  now,  pollution  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Chaimel  continues  at  a 


decreased  but  definite  rate.  Yet  It  seems 
that  the  oil  industry  has  learned  noth- 
ing. 

Now  this  industry  has  evinced  strong 
opposition  to  the  Government's  plan  to 
hold  public  hearings  before  it  offers  more 
offshore  oil  drilling  leases.  The  Industry 
even  cliallenges  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior's authority  to  order  full  evalua- 
tions of  the  potential  effect  of  the  leasing 
program  on  any  total  environment  af- 
fected by  such  drilling.  His  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  national  environment  from 
such  pollution  Is  challenged  by  the  In- 
dustry. These  views  have  been  officially 
filed  by  the  oil  companies  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  which  super- 
vise the  entire  leasing  program. 

One  of  the  major  points  raised  by  the 
public  throughout  the  Santa  Barbara 
spill  was  that  it  was  not  consulted  or 
allowed  to  present  views  when  these 
leases  were  given  out  by  Government  to 
industry. 

The  industry  expresses  its  \1ew  that 
allowing  the  public  to  voice  any  protests 
or  offer  opposing  views  at  public  hear- 
ings would  delay  the  leasing  process  and 
inhibit  exploration  activities.  In  other 
words,  the  public's  right  to  be  consulted 
on  basic  environmental  consequences 
should  be  abrogated  to  allow  the  oil  In- 
dustry to  continue  with  a  program  which 
has  already  resulted  in  major  offshore 
oil  pollution.  This  is  the  position  of  an 
industry  which  aln:sdy  enjoys  unprec- 
edented tax  privileges  at  expense  of  the 
American  public. 

Evidence  In  California  is  unassailable. 
What  will  eventually  be  discovered  re- 
garding disruption  of  the  food  chain  by 
'  the  oil  spill  we  can  only  guess  at.  It  is 
only  commonsense  to  tighten  leasing  re- 
strictions and  allow  the  public  access  to 
hearings  where  national  wealth  and  re- 
sources are  being  allocated.  Further, 
these  drilling  operations  will  definitely 
affect  the  public  for  years  to  come,  as 
continuing  consequences  in  California 
amply  Illustrate.  How,  then,  can  the  oil 
industry  blatantly  come  forward  and 
demand  exclusion  of  the  public  in  such 
a  case? 

Mr.  Speaker,  pollution  of  any  kind 
affects  every  American  directly.  Days 
of  untrammeled  industry  exploitation 
ivhlch  disregards  long-term  public  in- 
terest must  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  If 
the  oil  industry  triumphs  in  this  case, 
our  entire  environment  will  remain  open 
to  further  catastrophes  similar  to  what 
trarispired  In  California.  We  possess  a 
finite  amount  of  clean  air,  water,  and 
land.  Our  resources  are  limited,  as  well. 
Progress  and  Industrial  exploitation  by 
all  means.  But  the  public  Interest  and 
an  end  to  pollution  by  unthinking  ex- 
ploitation must  become  paramount. 
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Dtta 


Amount 


GoM  holdings.  United 
States. 
Do  


Gold  loss  by 
United  States. 

Gold  holdings,  other 
countries  ol  the  world. 
Do 

Gold  increase, 
other  countries 
ot  the  world. 


0«e.31,  IJSO J22, 879, 000. 000 

0«.  31, 1968 10.367.000.000 

1950  through  1968.     12.  S12, 000, 000 


Dec.  31,  1968 28,028.000,000 

Dec.  31,  1950 10.935.000.000 

1950  through  1968.     17. 093, 000, 000 


SHORT-TERM  DOLUR  CUIMS 


Again.  U.U«.  States.,  jecjj.  1968.....  «5.«.000.000 


Increase  against 
United  States. 


1950  through  1968.    27, 020, 000, 000 


U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


Amount 


"'^i^S^'-                                               .  -$1,912,000,000 

J?? -578.000.000 

\ll\ -1.100.000.000 

|H -2,100.000,000 

llii -1,500,000,000 

X?! -1,100,000,000 

Jg5| ■.■".""■"""■■""-""'.".'.  -1.000,000,000 

"•'\"55'j'''i^ -1-500,000,000 

'''"JSS*-  _3.«00,000.000 

is - -3.700,000.000 

S?X---- -3,800.000.000 

'5V -2.400,000,000 

251 -2.200,000.000 

SX -2.660,000,000 

Sf ■" -3.006.000.000 

5?? -1.306.000.000 

XS? -2.077,000.000 

}5ly ;;;"""""""'-"'.-"-.  -3,650,000,000 

Ne'Surp'"':           +93.000.000 

Net  U  S.  balance-of-payments  deficit.  -  36, 896, 000, 000 


GROSS  PUBLIC  DEBTS 


Dale 


Amount 


Public  debt.  United  States... 
Public  debt,  all  other  nations 
ol  the  world. 


Dec.  31,1968  J361. 2«2, 183, 000 
.do  30<,  160, 241.  000 


DiHerence  (estimate)' 57.081.9*2,000 


Note:  The  above  are  verified  statistics  cove  ing  (1)  gold 
holdincs  (2)  short-term  dollar  claims  against  United  States. 
(3  US  halance-ot-payments  position  (IJ  years).  (*)  rubl.c 
debt  ol  thrmmed  States,  (5)  public  debt  ol  a"  «'•'«' ^'''""A?' 
the  wo.ld.  and  (6)  amount  by  which  <""  P""'"  If'  ^"i^f  ^ 
combined  public  debt  ot  all  other  nations  ot  the  wo""  .  'f  "° 
necessary  lor  me  to  comment  further.  The  statistics  tell  the  lull 
story  -  Otto  t  Passman.  Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  ,,1 ,  j.k,  ri 

■  Public  debt.  United  States  exceeds  combined  public  debt  c.\ 
all  other  nations  ot  the  world. 


GOLD  HOLDINGS 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
a  tal^e.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  following  table  addressed  to  "whom 
It  may  concern": 


ASTRONAUTS  SHOULD  TOUR  THIS 
HEMISPHERE  FIRST 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
next  few  weeks  the  brave  American  ex- 
plorers, the  Apollo  11  astronauts,  will 
be  accorded  richly  deserved  tributes  of 
affection  and  esteem  In  public  appear- 
ances here  at  home,  and  consideration 
doubtless  soon  will  be  given  to  requests 
for  goodwill  appearances  abroad. 
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I  have  wntten  to  Secretary  of  State  present  direct-payments  program  with  would  reduce  program  costs  to  the  govern- 

Rogers   to   encourage    him    to   schedule  one  consisting  of  Government  loans,  pur-  ment  and  at  the  same  time  increase  income 

such  foreign  appearances  as  soon  and  ex-  chases,  and  sales.  ^  producers.  Accepting  as  valid  all  the  as- 

tensively  as  possible,  and  in  the  sched-  Opponents  of  the  payment  limitation  sumptions  your  staff   made,   the  snapback 

uling   to  give  first  priority  to  requests  relied    heavily    on    Secretary    Hardin's  f',*"^*  .T,?""*.^^"!  ''°"°"  farmers  in  1970  a 

from  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  forecast.  In  fact,  it  was  crucial  in  the  ffst  ,^a"°Pr^am"cosrw%"rJ^n?^f  <Sm 

sentea    more    than    a    great    American  tion     from     the     House-passed     appro-  million 

achievement.  In  the  words  of  President  priation.  in  Table  5  appended  to  your  stetement, 

Nixon :  I  vvas  astonished  to  learn  of  the  cost  y°u  showed  a  net  change  of  $432  million  in 

Those  three  brave  men  are  not  Just  Amer-  estimate  made  by  Mr.   Hardin,  and  re-  stocks   at   loan   rate.   This  item   can   hardly 

leans.  They  represented  all  of  mankind.  quested   from   the   Department   of  Agri-  ^  termed  cost  in  the  usual  sense,  unless  the 

_                                                                               ><iiUii>-a  fVio  H/x/.iim<>r^fo  n,v.i/,K  „,^..i^  ^u wofds  co6t   and  Investment  are  used  Inter- 

People  everywhere,  of  every  nation,  cultue  the  documents  which  would  show  changeabiy.  Using  the  last  3-year  average 
rejoiced  and  took  pride  in  each  success-  J}  °^^"  the  assumptions  and  computa-  market  price  for  cotton.  24  cents,  we  could 
ful  episode  of  the  voyage  Through  the  ,  °"^  involved  m  the  forecast.  These  were  assume  the  government  in  time  would  re- 
medium  of  television  each  experienced  '""dished  to  my  by  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Frick,  cover  about  $120  for  each  bale  that  went  into 
vicariously  the  thrill  of  Neil  ArmstronB'<;  Administrator  of  ASCS.  I  have  examined  the  increased  carryover.  This  would  mean 
first  steps  on  the  moon                             "    B  s  them  carefully.  a  projected  net  loss  in  this  increased  carry- 

. '^  ..              ,!,    /,                                   ,  Several  of  the  assumntinns;  <^pt  fnrth  in  over  of  »98  million,  not  the  »432  miUion  gross 

Across  the  world,  the  enormity  of  the  thrSment  are^n  to  o^eV^^^^^^  outlay  you  listed, 

accomphshment  has  created  a  reservoir  \2tt  i^mTonininn   f^Z  ^rp  unlf,.Hfi  Jh  under    the    snapback    clause,    the    major 

of  good  will  toward  the  American  people.  ^^^^-  /"  "^  opinion,  they  are  unjustified,  ^^p^^^  items  based  on  the  assumptions  you 

Nowhere  was  it  more  evident  than  in  this  »    "'"^    gianng  error  is  a  mis-  used   would   be  $156   million   for  diversion 

hemisphere.  Ai-gentinians  left  their  jobs  representation      of      an      expenditure,  payments,  $595  million  for  losses  on  sales 

to  watch  the  astronauts  land    proud  of  *-^°'^'^'^'*  entirely  as  cost  rather  than  in-  and  $98  million  predictable  loss  on  increased 

the  fact  that  these  were  renrpspntjitivp.:  vestment   in   inventory  is   $432   million,  carryover— making  a  total  of  $879  million. 

from  !he  Western  Hemisohrie   In  Ca^  ^his  would  be  expended  for  cotton  by  the  Thu  is  $117  million  less  than  the  $966  mii- 

„_,,"_-_. !f_'^"^"^'r''?P9.^'^    ■^"  ^^.^-  Cf^mmnrtitv  r-rprtit  rnrrv^ration    int^r  f«  Hon  in  payments  forecast  under  the  present 


wish  to 

„    „„j     „„„    u^.^..c»»tu    «•  w      ij  w              »   J               1.   rT,i_    i           ,j  ,_  ^«..^^.    j^^.    -™u^...„w„   „c,    w,   'cost'    under 

holiday.  The  Venezuelans  now  want  to  should  be  counted  as  cost.  That  would  be  the  snapback  clause. 

make  our  Apollo  11  astronauts  honorary  ^^^  difference  between  market  value  and         By  your  own  Hgures,  cost  under  snapback 

citizens    Similarly    in  Canada  all  nublic  acquisition    price,    and    in    this    case    a  will  actually  be  less,  not  more.  Your  figures 

attention  was  focused  on  thi<:  arhiPVP  reasonable  cost  figure  would  be  $98  mil-  show  cotton  producers  getting  $60  million 

ment     as    the    Toront]^   TpIp^t-o,^    hfoH  lion— not  $432  million.  more   from    the    1970   crop    under   snapback 

S "one  GiamT^ao  S  Mankind  "  Treating  inventory  investment  as  pure  '''^  \^«  P-"-^"'  P^-g--   ^ff'^.^^'^f,  ">' 

unea     une  uiant  L«ap  for  Mankind.  mi<;rpnrp«;pntntinn   This  «.•«<=  production  plus  payments) ,  and  $350  million 

It    would    be    especially    fitting    and  cost  is  gioss  misrepresentation^ This  was  more  than  in  1968.  This  makes  the  argument 

proper  for  the  astronauts  to  begin  their  ^  ^"^  ^^^-  inadvertence  on  tne  part  of  against  snapback  difficult  to  comprehend, 

world  tour  by  visiting  first  the  nations  the  Secretary,  and  I  am  confident  that  he         Moreover,    several    assumptions    made    In 

on   this   side  of   the   earth.   This   would  ^"^'  ^^^  promptly  to  correct  the  record,  producing  the  estimates  are  open  to  ques- 

serve  to  enlarge  and  deepen  a  commu-  Correction  is  very  important,  because  tion.  understandably  they  are  designed  to 

n-ty  spirit  encompassing  the  hemisohere  *'^^  "^^ue  over  the  $20,000  limitation  still  make  snapback  look  unattractive.  Reason- 

and   to  provide  as  well   a  nppdPd   rpin  has  not  been  resolved.   The  House  ac-  ^bie  modifications  m  the  assumptions  would 

forcement  of  good  will  ^th  south  and  cepted  the  amendment  by  an  oven^helm-  ^ntpback*'"'"'   '''"   "°"'   ''"'"''''   ""**" 

north  of  our  borders  i^g  record  vote.  The  Senate  rejected  it         For  example- 

To  the  south,  priority  attention  from  by  a  substantial  mai-gin^  House  conferees*      ^  ngut  of  the  import  controls  on  raw 

our  astronauts  would  heighten  the  pres-  "^ve  not  yet  been  named.  cotton,  it  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  that 

tige  of   the   United   States   as  could  no  ^  firmly  believe  many  of  the  Repre-  the  higher  support  price  under  the  operation 

amount  of  foreign  aid  dollars  and  help  sentatives  and  Senators  who  opposed  the  of  the  snapback  clause  would  result  in  a 

erase    the    memorj-    of    the    disappoint-  Paynient    limitation    amendment    based  market  price  higher  than  24  cents, 

ments  and  disagreeable  events  of  recent  ^^^^^   opposition    primarily   on    the   er-         if  the  market  price  should  rise  to  26  cents, 

years  roneous   warning   by   Secretary    Hardin  ^°^  example,  the  net  loss  on  the  increased 

To  the  north    it  would  brine  i-eassur-  that  it  would  lead  to  higher,  not  lower  carryover  would  drop  by  $27  million.  Each 

i    1-                    wuum  uiiiig  leassur-  o        .             v/    «.*  one-cent  mcrease  m  market  price  would  re- 

ance  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  Program  costs.  j,^,^g  carryover  losses  by  $13.5  million.  Corre- 

f  riendship    of   our   sometimes-neglected  Accepting  as  vahd  every  single  assump-  sponding  cost  reduction  would  also  of  course 

NATO  ally.  Canada.  tion  made  by  Secretary  Hardin  in  his  occur  on  ccc  sales. 

Foreign   tours  of  our  astronauts  will  analysis — except  the  one  which  treats  as         in  your  forecast  you   assume  a  yield  of 

begin  somewhere,  and  I  can  think  of  no  P'^'"^  cost  the  investment  in  cotton  inven-  550  pounds  per  acre,   with  the   1968  yield 

better  place  to  start   than  among  our  tory— program  costs  would  actually  go  ^^  ^^^-  ^^'^  ^^^^  forecast  at  520,  a  yield  of 

good  neighbors,  north  and  south  down  under  the  operation  of  the  snap-  ^30  would  surely  be  more  reasonable  than 

cHjutij.  i,o„i,  „io,,c„    »*«-.<»«,.„,.    i^^^^^  i tt  550.    Yield    has    never    reached    550    pounds 

back  Clause.  Moreover,  income  to  cotton  ^^             ^  diversion   payment  rate   higher 

ON  «nn  nnn  t^at?>>t  o*  vi^-tc-xtt^  t  t,,t-t,  farmers  would  be  significantly  increased.  ,han  the  10  cents  vou  specified  could  be  ex- 

ON  S.0,000  FARM  PAYMENT  LIMIT  Following  is  the  text  of  my  letter  to  pecced  to  take  addlilonal  acres  out  of  prod- 

<Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given  Secretarj' Hardin:  uction.  in  1968  the  program  secured  a  diver- 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  Hon.  Clifford  M.  Hardin.  sion  of  3.2  million  acres  for  payment, 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  ^Secretary  0/  Agriculture.  Acceptance  of  your  figure  of  only  2.4  mil- 
traneous  matter  '  O""   Mr.    Secretary:    In    vour   statement  Hon  would  therefore  seem  debatable  at  best. 

Mr    FINDI  FY     Mr     c;r>PoL-pr     T    ho,.„  to    the    Senate    Appropriations    Agriculture         "^^^^  variable  factors,  together  with  the 

riiip^vprpH    .    .L       y'    Speaker,    I    have  subcommittee  on  June  4  m  opposuTon  to  the  recoverable   character   of   the   item   you   de- 

disco  ered    a    colossal    error    in    the    re-  $20,000  limitation  on  individual  payments  to  ^"'''^^  erroneously   to   be  cost,   lead  me   to 

search  on  which  Agriculture  Secretai-y  farmers,  you  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  conclude  that  net  program  cost  under  the 

Hardin  based  his  criticism  of  the  amend-  snapback  clause  of  the  present  cotton  pro-  snapback   clause   for   the    1970   crop   would 

ment   which   limits   to   $20,000   annually  gram  would  increase  the  "cost"  to  the  govern-  actually  be  substantially  less  than  the  cost 

payments  under  farm  programs  to  indi-  ment  by  $160  million  if  they  became  opera-  >'°"  Project   under  the  present  direct-pay- 

vidual  farmers.  tive  for  the  1970  crop.  ment   program.   At   the   same   time   farmer 

In  testimony  to  the  Senate  on  June  4.  The  vise  of  the  word  "cosf  was  unfortu-  '"1° ""asT^havrsueeested    vou  administer 

Secretarv      Hardin      areiipd      that      thp  nate,  because  it  left  the  erroneous  impression  ^^    ■   ^^   I  nave   suggested,   you   administer 

oci.ici,aiy      naiuin      drgueo      cnai      tne  thit  thP  pvnpnri.t.iro  w«,,irf  h=  =,,ti,i\,.  ^«^  the    snapback    clause    under    the   option    of 

amendment,     accepted     by     the    House,  recoverable                                                ^  simultaneous   purchase   and   sale-a   proce- 

WOUld  actually  lead  to  a  $160  million  in-  Actuallv  i  rarefm  pvamlnation  «f  tho^^ro  '^"'"^    ^'^''^^    ^^^    Comptroller    General    has 

ci  ease  in  cotton  program  costs  because  it  puu  lom'and  sLsumpUo^i  ^ur^^^^^  f''"''''''  ^  -^  P^>'"^'^^  P^^^^"'  "°^  ^*^"^- 

would  automatically  activate  a  snapback  analyzing  the  efl^TofThesnapbafk  clause  ^Z^'  ?  ?^  '''^'^'  '"''J^"  '°  '^^  ^^"'"^  *'^^'- 

clause  Which  in  turn  would  replace  the  leadJ  inevitably  To  V'ZnT^::\nTil  ^J.^^ rUSrwU^^^e  ,11^^'    ^^°^"'"- 
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3   Voluntary  diversion  payments  would  be  Nation's  integrated  transportation  sys- 

subject  to  a  limit  of  $20,000;  therefore,  we  tem  is  being  threatened  today  by  ine  m- 

have  assumed  that  only  about  half  of  the  5  creasing  number  of  discontinuances  01 

muiion  acres  eligible  for  diversion  would  be  ggj-vice  being  granted  by  the  Interstate 

diverted.  Commerce  Commission.  There  is  a  real 

4.  The  difference  between  planted  and  har-  ^^^     ^^     Speaker,    to    reevaluate    the 


I  would  appreciate  a  word  of  clarification 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  been 
misled  by  your  statement  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Sincerely. 

PAUI.   PiNDl-ET, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  transmittal 
letter  from  Mr.  Frick,  together  with  the 
worksheet  and  assumptions  for  snap- 
back  computations  that  he  supplied  to 
me: 

us.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service, 

U'as/iinffton,  D.C.,  July  11,1969. 
Hon.   Paul  F^ndley. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Findlet:  Per  your  request  I  am 
enclosing  detailed  notes  concerning  the  com- 
putations and  assumptions  we  used  In  ana- 
lyzing the  effect  of  the  implementation  of  a 
snap-back  program  for  cotton. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  E.  Frick, 

Administrator. 

Work  Sheet  and  Assumptions  for  Snap- 
Back    Computations 

1.  Assume  the  Secretary  would  offer  volun- 
tary diversion  at  a  payment  rate  of  10  cents 
per  pound  on  up  to  35  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducer's allotment. 

2.  Planted  plus  diverted  Is  estimated  at 
12.7  plus  2.4  equals  15.1  million  acres;  this 
compares  with  an  adjusted  allotment  of  15.3 
(16  2  minus  .9).  The  Incentives  for  either 
diversion  or  planting  are  so  high  that  there 
would  be  very  little  "slippage." 

TABLE  5  -UPLAND  COTTON  -  ESTIMATES  Of  BASIC  DATA  FOR  1968  THROUGH  1970  CROPS  (BASED  ON  PRESENT  PROGRAM) 

AND  1970  UNDER  THE  SNAPBACK  PROVISION 

% ^ 

1970  crop 


are  being  granted  and  to  give  consider- 
able thought  to  Federal  policies  of  assist- 
ance for  railroads  in  order  that  needed 
passenger  service  can  be  maintained. 

I  have  todav.  Mr.  Speaker,  introduced 
a  bill  which  will  do  the  above  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  measure  wUl  receive  the 
deliberation  and  review  it  warrants. 


vested  is  estimated  at  only  600,000  due  to     ""-•  . '^^hereby   these  discontinuances 

the  fact  that  under  the  snap-back,  benefits      pi-ocess    wneieuy    Li.cac  ^4^„^_ 

accrue  to  farmers  on  actual  production  rather 
than  projected  production. 

5  Average  yield  Is  estimated  at  20  pounds 
higher  due  to  the  above  reason  and  addi- 
tional   acres    planted    In   skip-row    patterns. 

6  Ending  stocks  are  estimated  to  be  15 
million  bales  higher  than  under  present  pro- 
gram- CCC  stocks,  however,  are  estimated  to 
be  2  1  million  bales  higher.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  with  surpluses  beginning  to 
build  up  again  the  trade  would  carry  less 
stock.  This  results  in  a  nonrecurring  CCC 
outlay  of  $96  million  ($160  per  bale  times 
600.000  bales). 

7  Current  parity  for  cotton  Is  approxi- 
mately 48  cents;  the  minimum  support  rate 
of  65  percent  would  indicate  that  the  sup- 
port price  for  average  of  the  crop  could  not 
be  less  than  31.2  cents. 

8.  The  expenditures  of  $432  million  Is 
merely  the  2.7  Increase  In  CCC  stocks  times 
$160  per  bale. 

9  Storage  and  handling  cost*  are  estimated 
up  50  percent  in  line  with  the  increase  in 
CCC  stocks. 

10.  Producer  payments  are  calculated  as 
follows:  2.4  million  acres  diverted  at  pro- 
jected yield  of  520  pounds  equal  $125  million 
plus  $31  million  in  small  farm  payments  for 
a  total  of  $156  million. 

11.  Total  disappearance  of  11.9  million 
bales  at  a  CCC  loss  of  $50  per  bale  accounts 
for  the  snap-back  loss  of  $595. 


ItCM 


1968  crop 
(1) 


1969  crop 
(2) 


Present 

program 

(3) 


Snapback 
(4) 


Acreage  (Ihousands): 

Alloted 

CAP,  CR,  adiustmeni,  etc 

Diverted  tor  payment 

Planted 

Harvested    

Field :  Pound  per  acre  harvested. . .  

Supply  and  utilization  (1,000  bales): 

Production  (including  imports  and  city  crop) 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginnings). 

Domestic  disappearance 

Exports 

Ending  slocks 

CCC  stocks  luly  31 


Price  (in  cents):  ,....,,       ,       kx 

Support  price  per  pound  (Midaling  l  men) 


IS.  2 

UO 

3.2. 
10.9 
10.1 

596 

10.9 
6.3 
8.1 
2.5 
6.6 
3.0 

20. 2S 
19.69 


16.2 
.9 


16.2 
.9 


Support  price  per  pound  (average  ol  crop) {»•» 


Price  support  payment  rate 
Diversion  payment  rale 


10.76+6 


11.9 
II.  1 
S20 

12.1 
6.6 

8.3 
3.2 
7.2 
3.6 

20. 2S 
19.71 
14.73 


11.9 
11.2 
b30 

12.5 
7.2 
8.4 
3.5 
7  8 
4.2 

20.25 
19.71 
17.31 


16.2 
.9 

2.4 
12.7 
12.1 

550 

14.0 
7.2 
8.4 
3.5 
9.3 
6.3 

32 
31.25 


A  VIEW  FROM  DOWN  UNDER 
I  Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  a  former  pastor  in  my 
district,  the  Reverend  Mervyn  M.  Belts, 
is  now  performing  his  ministerial  duties 
in  New  Zealand  and  recently  wrote  me  of 
his  owTi  observations  on  the  magnificent 
feat  of  our  space  program  in  landing  the 
first  men  on  the  moon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  have  Reverend  Belts'  com- 
ments inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers. 

The  letter  follows* 

JxiltZI,  1969. 

Mr  Jerome  R.  Waldie. 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jerrt:  My  wife  and  I  send  to  you 
from  "Down  Under"  .  .  .  "Under  the  Moon"! 
our  deepest  joy  and  congratulations  to  you 
as  an  American  friend.  The  whole  world  must 
rejoice  at  this  fantastic  achievement.  It  re- 
veals the  great  heart  of  man.  steeped  In  cour- 
age ..  .  for  the  Peace  of  the  world.  "In 
quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  (America's 
strength)   vour  strength." 

At  this  time  we  miss  America  terrifically, 
but  rejoice  with  you  and  are  one  with  you 
in  spirit  and  today  we  trvtly  say  "God  bless 
America."  Hope  we  will  meet  again— Down 
Under  or  up  top ! 

God  bless  you  In  your  great  work. 

Sincerely,  . 

Mervtn  M.  Betts. 


>10 


Producer  payments •     .  -  -  -  -  -■ 

Farm  value  ot  production  (million  dollars). 


784 
1.192 


826 
1,290 


966 
1,302 


156 
2.172 


Total  (million  dollars). 


1.976 


2,116 


2.268 


2.328 


Major  receipts  or  expenditures  (million  dollars): 

Net  change  in  stocks  at  loan  rate.. 

Storage,  handling,  and  loan  settlement 

producer  payments -  - 

Snapback  loss  on  sales  or  loan  repayments.. 


-230 

-3 

J -742 


-60 

-18 

-826 


-60 

-20 

+966 


-432 

-30 

-156 

-595 


Subtotal,  price  support  expenditures. 
Public  Law  480 


-975 
-82 


-904 

-70 


-1,046 
-70 


-1,213 
-70 


Estimated  major  expenditures      ..--.-.-. -----. -- ~','SH 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (million  bales)  (from  June  30  ot  prior  year) +2.2 


-974 
+0.6 


-1,116 
+0.6 


-1,283 
+2.7 


I  Volume.       ^  Fiscal  year. 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE  IS  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 

VTTAL  traneous  matter.) 

,A>r.    wATPiTF  «kPf^  and  was  given  Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  high-level 

pe™[ssir^ex^te^h?srTma?k?a?i  passenger  rail  service  ss  a  part  of  our 


A  PARENTS  LOOK  AT  THE 
"PEOPLE'S    PARK    ISSUE" 

I  Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
some  weeks  since  the  tragic  confronta- 
tion at  Berkeley  between  students  and 
police  over  the  "people's  park."  A  great 
amount  of  rhetonc  has  flowed  since  this 
incident  and  more  is  sure  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Seymour  M.  Farber. 
dean  of  educational  services  at  the  Uni- 
versHy  of  California's  San  Francisco 
Medical  Center,  spoke  at  commencement 
exercises  on  June  6  at  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Weston.  His  address  touches  on 
this  issue  with  insight,  clarity,  and  com- 
passion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
this  speech  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  the  Mem- 
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bers  will  find  the  time  to  read  this  ex- 
traordinary "letter  to  a  son": 

COMilKWCKMIIfT    AODRKSS    AT    THE    CaMBSIDGX 

School  of  Wbston,  Jvtn  6,  1909 
(An  open  letter  to  my  son,  by  Seymour  M 
Farber,  MD.) 
Dear  Rot:  I  dont  believe  fathers  have  ever 
found    It   easy   to   communicate   with    their 
sons.  But  at  a  time  when  the  world  seems 
.^capable  of  burying  Its  future  through  simple 
blindness — when  Ideologies  and  people  clash 
with  a  violence  and  din  that  paralyzes  rea- 
son—and when  wars  and  the  potentiate  for 
even  greater  destruction  to  the  human  spirit 
must  Intimidate  all  but  fools — In  this  kind 
of  scene.  It's  more  dlfBcult  than  ever  for  us 
Just  to  talk  quietly  with  one  another. 

And  on  top  of  that,  we're  all  so  busy.  I'm 
a  physician.  And  because  I  take  that  seri- 
ously, I  feel  an  obligation  to  my  patients 
that  I  cant  explain  any  better  than  the  oath 
I  took  mope  than  30  years  ago.  In  my  small 
way,  I'm  aAo  trying  to  exercise  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  concerned  citizen. 
Its  also  true  that  there  are  times  when  I  am 
silent,  when  In  my  heart  I  know  I  should 
speak. 

Anrf  j;ou  and  your  classmates  are  away 
from  home.  You've  got  books  to  read,  and 
much  more  Important.  Ideas  to  grrapple  with. 
You're  under  academic  pressure  to  unravel 
the  past  for  your  Instructors,  and  also,  to 
make  fcense  out  of  it  for  yourself  today. 
You're  meeting  all  kinds  of  different  people, 
trying  to  understand  them  and  to  discover 
the  real  and  potential  boundaries  of  yourself. 
The  allowable  and  the  desirable  are  In  con- 
flict within  you.  You're  trying  to  find  work- 
able, anci  personally  acceptable  rules,  to  deal 
with  an  endless  tug  between  "is"  and 
"ought ".  You  want  your  life  to  be  personally 
satisfying  to  yourself  and  also  to  the  peo- 
ple and  ideals  you  cherish.  Most  of  all,  you 
want  your  life  to  make  a  difference. 

All  this.  I  know,  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
Job.  Almost  as  difficult  as  a  man  trying  to 
be  a  good  father  to  his  son  or  daughter. 

And  because  of  these  pressures  on  both 
of  us,  I  with  my  work  in  California,  you  at 
school  a  continent  away,  when  will  we  find 
the  time  to  talk? 

And  yet.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  abiuu  Berke- 
ley. About  the  terrible  things  that  people 
have  done  to  each  other  In  Berkeley.  Iwant 
to  talk  about  these  things  to  you.  because 
the  battered  heads  and  the  possibly  shattered 
Ideals  of  the  people  in  Berkeley  also  matter 
to  us.  Roy.  It's  impKjrtant  to  me  to  try  to  tell 
you  what  I.  as  a  physician  and  a  father,  see 
In  these  events — to  suggest  a  basis  for  be- 
ginning to  work  our  way  out  of  them  toward 
something  positive  and  good. 

I  suppose  It  would  help  to  try  to  siun- 
marlze  the  events  up  to  this  time — when 
there  is  a  relative  calm  on  the  streets — as 
plans  are  being  made  for  a  Memorial  Day 
march  In  Berkeley  to  People's  Park. 

No  one  can  say  what  will  happen  when 
perhaps  30,000  people  try  to  gather  at  the 
cyclone  fence  surrounding  ?  once  vacant  lot 
of  land.  (When  the  marchers  on  the  outside, 
and  the  national  guard  bivouacked  on  the 
inside,  view  each  other  through  the  fence.) 
The  fence  and  People's  Park  are  the  symbols 
and  the  facts  that  make  up  the  Issue.  " 

Four  blocks  from  the  Berkeley  campus, 
just  east  of  Telegraph  Avenue,  there  Is  a  270 
by  450  foot  plot  of  land  owned  b;-  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  About  a  year  ago.  the 
buildings  on  this  plot  were  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  University  development — a 
soccer  field  and  dormitories.  This  develop- 
ment did  not  proceed,  and  the  lot.  uneven 
and  littered  with  rubble  and  garbage,  re- 
mained unused.  This  was  the  situation  until 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  "street 
people'  began  what  they  called  a  "spon- 
taneous development"  of  the  land. 

Hundreds  of  these  people,  later  Joined  by 
students    and    "straights"    laid    down    sod, 


planted  trees  and  shrubs,  Installed  play- 
ground equipment  for  children,  and  In  short, 
made  an  open  recreational  space.  The  re- 
sults of  their  work  they  called  "People's 
Park." 

During  the  three  weeks  that  this  activity 
continued,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
Interfere  or  to  stop  It.  The  park  was  policed 
by  the  "street  people"  and  used  by  them 
and  the  residents  of  the  area,  who  brought 
their  children  there  to  play.  However,  all 
this  while,  the  University  was  in  fact  the 
undisputed  legal  owner  of  the  land — and  the 
University  had  not  authorized  its  use. 

The  "street  people",  most  of  the  students, 
and  many  of  the  faculty,  now  feel  that  the 
University  had  not  seriously  attempted  to 
resolve  the  conflict.  The  University  admin- 
istration states  that  they  tried  to  negotiate, 
but  that  the  other  side  was  unresponsive  to 
their  efforts.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Uni- 
versity tried  and  tried  again  to  negotiate 
with  fairness  and  firmness. 

This  is  the  polarized  background  of  the 
tragic  events  that  began  about  4  a.m.  on 
May  15th.  At  that  time,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred police  arrived  at  the  park  to  supervise 
workers  who  erected  an  8-foot  cyclone  fence 
around  the  entire  lot.  on  orders  of  Univer- 
sity authorities.  Later  that  day,  during  a 
noon  rally  on  campus  to  protest  the  fence, 
several  thousand  demonstrators  left  the  rally 
to  take  over  the  park.  Many  were  extremely 
militant,  and  some  threw  dangerous  missiles 
and  angered  the  police.  The  police  responded 
by  an  attack  with  gas,  shotguns,  and  clubs. 
Later  that  day.  after  continuing  street  fight- 
ing and  violence,  the  national  guard  was 
called. 

On  May  16th  and  17th  order  was  main- 
tained by  police  from  several  surrounding 
cities,  the  Alameda  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, and  several  thousand  guardsmen 
patrolling  the  streets  with  rifles  and  fixed 
bayonets. 

May  18th.  It  was  reported  that  James  Rec- 
tor, a  25-year  old  nonstudent  had  been  serl- 
.ously  wounded  while  observing  the  rioting 
from  a  rooftop.  Many  others  had  also  been 
wounded  by  shotguns.  Doctors  in  Berkeley 
stated  that  the  wounded  they  were  treating 
had  been  injured  by  large  buckshot  as  well 
as  small  birdshot  pellets. 

May  19th.  James  Rector  died  of  shock  and 
hemorrhage  due  ta  multiple  buckshot  wounds 
which  perforated  the  aorta.  Another  young 
man  wounded  during  the  rioting  by  buckshot 
had  definitely  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
with  the  prognosis  for  the  other  in  doubt. 

May  21st.  Several  hundred  protestors  led 
by  faculty  members  attempted  to  hold  a  me- 
morial march  for  Rector.  They  were  turned 
back  by  police  because  of  emergency  regu- 
lations banning  demonstrations.  They  be- 
came trapped  In  a  campus  plaza  between  jk)- 
lice  and  guardsmen,  where  gas  was  sprayed 
on  them  from  a  helicopter.  The  heavy  cloud 
of  gas  also  affected  uninvolved  students 
leaving  classes,  faculty,  campus  employees, 
and  was  blown  into  the  campus  hospital,  as 
well  as  adjoining  parts  of  Berkeley. 

May  22nd.  The  national  guard  confirmed 
earlier  charges  that  more  than  tear  gas  had 
been  sprayed  in  the  plaza.  In  addition,  physi- 
cians asserted  that  two  more  gasses  had  also 
been  used  in  Berkeley:  nausea  gas.  which 
can  cause  simultaneous,  instant  diarrhea  and 
projectile  vomiting,  and  also  a  form  of  blister 
gas. 

May  23rd.  Almost  300  people  gathered  in 
downtown  Berkeley  in  violation  of  emergency 
regulations  banning  demonstrations.  When 
they  failed  to  disperse  at  police  orders,  they 
were  arrested.  In  addition,  over  200  others 
were  rounded  up  and  arrested  from  among 
passers-by,  people  on  personal  business,  and 
customers  in  a  bank  and  nearby  stores.  A 
mailman  was  arrested,  as  was  a  reporter  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

May  24th.  The  nearly  500  people  arrested 
the    previous    day    had    been    taken    to    the 


county  Jail.  Their  experiences  were  disclosed 
by  the  arrested  reporter  and  included:  being 
forced  to  lie  down  on  asphalt  pavement  while 
waiting  to  be  booked;  indiscriminate  club- 
bings during  the  booking  and  subsequently, 
accompanied  by  further  threats  of  violence, 
cursing  and  other  forms  of  verbal  abuse  and 
insult;  denial  of  medical  aid  to  a  man  with 
a  shotgun  wound;  a  Viet  Nam  veteran  was 
clubbed  senseless. 

May  25th.  At  an  extraordinary  open  hear- 
ing, the  Berkeley  City  Council  heard  expres- 
sions of  widespread  shock,  terror,  and  abuse 
by  large  sections  of  the  Berkeley  community. 
In  response  to  this,  the  Council  requested 
that  the  Governor  recall  the  national  guard 
and  rescind  the  state  of  emergency  under 
which  Berkeley  was  being  governed.  The  gov- 
ernor felt  it  advisable  to  deny  both  requests. 
On  May  26th  and  27th,  the  situation  was 
relatively  quiet  except  for  sporadic  small 
demonstrations  at  various  locations.  The  na- 
tional guard  vras  pulled  back  to  a  central  biv- 
ouac away  from  the  city  proper,  but  about 
150  remained  camped  inside  the  fence  sur- 
rounding the  park.  Small  groups  of  demon- 
strators conversed  with  the  guardsmen  and 
playfully  tried  to  water  the  trees  and  grass 
inside  the  park,  most  of  which  had  by  now 
been  trampled  and  destroyed.  Others  taunted 
and  attempted  to  incite  the  g^uardsmen. 

And  now,  on  May  28th,  as  this  is  being 
written,  we  wait  for  the  Memorial  Day  march. 
Roy,  it  has  been  more  difficult  than  I  can 
say,  to  keep  all  these  events  clear  and  in  per- 
spective. There  are  things  I  know  I've  left 
out.  and  others  have  simply  befen  forgotten 
and  in  a  few  weeks  much  of  the  above  may 
have  a  different  meaning  as  events  have  new 
light  brought  upon  them.  And.  I've  been  se- 
lective, but  I've  tried  to  give  a  true  and  re- 
strained picture.  But  what  is  that  picture? 
Many  hundreds  of  people  have  been  ar- 
rested. No  one  knows  how  many  hundreds 
more  have  been  clubbed,  gassed,  or  shot.  One 
student  was  bayonetted  in  the  back,  and 
scores  of  police  have  been  Injured,  at  least 
one  stabbed  in  the  chest.  One  man  is  dead. 
Another  Is  blinded.  Most  dreadful  of  all,  ele- 
mentary school  children  have  seen  what 
has  gone  on.  Their  teachers  have  reported 
how  frightened  they  are,  how  some  of  them 
vomitted  from  the  gas,  and  how  others  have 
had  nightmares  In  which  roaring  helicopters 
pursued  them  from  overhead. 

Literal  shrieks  of  rage,  as  well  as  solemn 
speeches  are  heard  in  all  quarters  demand- 
ing— investigations,  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility, punishments,  remedies,  alternative 
choices,  and  God  knows  what  else.  Everyone 
deplores  the  situation.  Everyone  has  a  point 
of  view,  and  many,  like  me,  are  torn  by  con- 
flicting feelings. 

I  think  you  know  my  deep  personal  sym- 
pathy for  the  aspirations  of  most  of  the 
students.  They  and  other  young  people,  in- 
comparably more  than  anyone  else,  have 
forced  the  world  to  remember  that  hypocrisy 
is  morally  reprehensible;  and  that  coupled 
with  entrenched  self-delusion,  it  is  unwork- 
able. But  I  also  have  a  loyalty  to  the  Univer- 
sity, which  I  have  tried  to  serve  for  over  25 
years,  and  which  I  believe  we  absolutely  must 
protect,  if  threats  to  a  free  society  are  to  be 
forestalled  and  defeated. 

The  dilemma,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
faced  by  all  of  us.  But  during  these  past  two 
weeks.  It  has  finally  begim  to  dawn  on  me 
that  as  a  physician,  of  all  people.  I  should 
understand  some  of  the  reasons  behind  our 
apparent  inability  to  deal  with  the  dilemma. 
Like  everyone  else,  whether  outraged  radical 
or  fulminating  politician,  it  is  impossible  to 
put  the  pieces  together  properly,  to  think 
clearly  and  constructively — when  we  are  un- 
der severe  and  prolonged  stress. 

I  should  know  that  when  my  body  is  sub- 
jected to  sudden  or  prolonged  stimulation — 
such  as  anger,  fright,  or  injury — large 
amounts  of  adrenalin  are  released  and  pour 
throughout  any  system.  As  adrenalin  passes 
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through  my  body  it  causes  a  wide  variety  of 
responses:  the  rate  and  strength  of  my  heart- 
beat is  Increased;  my  spleen  contracts  vigor- 
ously, forcing  blood  reserve*  Into  general 
circulation;  my  blood  sugar  rises  and  my 
metabolic  rate  shoots  up  drastically;  the 
bronchi  dilate,  easing  the  flow  of  air  into  the 
lungs;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate;  and,  I 
remain  in  this  general,  systemic  state  of  ex- 
citation and  stress  until  the  whole  process 
wears  itself  out,  leaving  me  physically  and 
mentally  exhausted.  If  I'm  not  careful,  if  I 
don't  take  some  active  measures  to  control 
what  I  do  and  try  to  get  back  on  an  even  keel, 
this  whole  process  will  be  automatically  re- 
activated by  stimulation  from  the  pituitary 
and  the  cycle  of  excitation  and  possibly  ir- 
rational behavior  will  begin  again,  perhaps 
escalated  to  even  greater  heights  of  unbal- 
ance. 

This  physiological  process  doesn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Tightness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  moral  stands  we  take.  When  we're 
under  this  kind  of  severe  stress,  it's  prac- 
tically impossible  to  be  sure  that  the  judg- 
ments we  make  are  sound,  constructive,  and 
rational.  And  when  we  get  so  keyed  up  that 
we  don't  even  realize  what  is  happening  to 
us,  we  are  headed  for  trouble — ours,  or  some- 
one else's  or  both. 

The  direct  relevance  of  this  became  clear 
to  me  last  Monday  night,  as  I  listened  to  a 
remarkable  discussion  over  the  radio.  For 
over  two  hours,  the  Fence  and  People's  Park 
were  discussed  around  a  table  by  four  grave- 
ly concerned  men — the  Berkeley  Chancellor 
and  the  Mayor,  a  representative  of  the  "street 
people",  and  the  student  body  president.  As 
they  si>oke  from  their  individual  points  of 
view,  with  each  view  containing  merit  and 
strength.  I  heard  four  men  suffering  the  an- 
guish of  terrible  pressure.  In  this  state  of  in- 
dividual stress  and  mutual  conflict,  other- 
wise capable  minds  became  Inflexible,  eva- 
sive, demagogic,  and  enraged.  How,  under 
these  conditions,  could  they  do  justice  to 
themselves — and  to  the  issue? 

But  Roy,  I  can't  tell  you  how  good  it  was 
to  hear  the  student  body  president  suggest 
a  basis  for  resolving  this  growing  tragedy.  He 
repeated  over  and  over  again  his  compelling 
reasons  for  wanting  the  fence  to  come 
down — but  non-vlolently.  He  urged  that  on 
the  Memorial  Day  march,  and  thereafter, 
students,  community  and  "street  people" 
continue  to  press  in  every  way  possible  for 
what  they  believed — but  without  violence.  He 
was  saying  that  the  fence  could  come  down 
from  non-violent  pressure  and  that  with  vio- 
lence it  would  not.  The  wisdom  I  heard  in  his 
words  didn't  contain  an  immediate,  specific 
solution  to  the  problem.  But  it  offered  an 
approach. 

But  what  about  the  fence?  I  know  that 
with  calmness,  something  good  will  happen. 
I  hope  the  University,  the  City  of  Berkeley, 
and  most  important,  the  people,  can  unite  in 
a  consortium  of  lionor  to  give  the  people  a 
People's  Park.  But  without  violence — because 
the  issue  goes  beyond  this  particular  fence 
and  this  particular  park.  The  great  social 
forces  that  made  the  fence  an  issue,  will 
create  other  issues,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant than  this  one.  Perhaps  containing 
the  ingredients  for  even  greater  provoca- 
tion— and  a  still  higher  level  of  retaliation. 

Under  conditions  such  as  these,  where 
there  Is  great  Individual  and  general  stress, 
can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  hostile  words  and 
aggressive  acts — at  the  expense  of  clear 
thinking?  I  think  that  losing  our  cool  is 
much  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  If  there's  any- 
thing I've  learned  from  the  horrifying  events 
in  Berkeley,  it's  this:  When  reason  is  en- 
slaved by  inflexibility  and  rage,  everybody 
loses. 

We  can,  and  should  press  for  our  beliefs. 
We  can  and  should,  as  you  would  say,  rap 
with  each  other.  But.  we  should  protest  any 
violations  of  law  and  human  rights  through 
constructive  channels  even,  and  especially,  in 


the  face  of  delays  and  frustrations.  And  to  do 
this.  In  the  face  of  frustration,  we  absolutely 
must  keep  our  heads — we  must  not  lose  our 
cool  under  stress.  That's  the  best  way  to  help 
bring  down  the  fences,  literally,  and  all  that 
they  represent,  symbolically.  More  Important, 
that  is  the  best  way  to  raise  practical  monu- 
ments to  human  justice,  to  human  need,  and 
to  legitimate  human  aspirations. 

But  to  accomplish  this  in  the  world  as  it 
Is,  we  have  to  communicate  with  each  other 
before  stressful  situations  escalate  out  of 
sight,  before  they  polarize  us  into  warring 
factions — when  truth  is  the  first  casualty  and 
when  saving  face  is  more  important  than 
solving  problems. 

Roy,  I  have  to  tell  you  and  your  class- 
mates straight  out  that  during  the  next 
four  years  of  college,  I  doubt  that  confiicts 
all  over  this  country  will  bring  rapid,  con- 
structive changes.  But  the  basis  for  progres- 
sive solutions  is  attainable  if  we  open  up 
genuine  lines  of  communication  between 
students  and  faculty,  with  administrators, 
with  our  legislators  and  the  general  public, 
and  most  of  all,  between  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 

I've  sadly  reflected  that  only  a  scattering 
of  parents  of  students  at  Cal  appeared  in 
Berkeley  during  the  crisis,  when  their  sons 
and  daughters  were  in  danger.  If  students 
had  been  communicating  with  their  parents 
continually  over  the  past  years,  would  this 
have  been  so?  What  if  the  12,000  students  on 
campus  who  voted  for  the  People's  Park 
had  been  in  continuing  dialogue  with  their 
parents,  explaining  their  feelings  and  their 
reasons  for  these  feelings;  and  what  if  24.000 
parents  of  these  students  had  joined  the 
issue  by  suppyorting  their  children  before 
college  administrators,  legislatures,  and  law 
enforcement  agencies — would  there  have 
been  violence?  And  would  we  be  closer  to  a 
practical  solution? 

I  wish  there  were  a  nationwide  course  in 
communication  at  all  levels  of  education 
iind  for  all  age  grovips.  Communication  was 
never  more  necessary  between  students  and 
their  parents,  because  Roy,  we  parents  have 
much  to  learn  from  our  kids.  I've  certainly 
learned  from  you,  and  if  you  continue  to  ex- 
plain to  me  what  you  think,  I  hope  I  will 
be  capable  of  learning  more.  But  students 
and  parents  have  to  talk  and  to  listen  to 
each  other,  prior  to  the  explosions  of  stress, 
which  make  dialogue  and  solutions  impos- 
sible 

I  urge  you  and  your  classmates  to  con- 
sider this.'  Only  after  parents  and  students 
have  genuinely  and  openly  exchanged  views, 
can  we  effectively  assist  you.  in  representing 
those  views  where  decisions  are  made. 

Since  this  was  written,  we've  had  the  Me- 
morial Day  march,  and  mercifully,  it  was 
peaceful  and  non-vlolent.  I  wonder  how 
much  more  effective  this  demonstration 
might  have  been — whether  it  would  even 
have  been  necessary — if  there  had  been  bet- 
ter communication,  before  stress  and  a  fence 
divided  the  community. 

This  has  been  a  long  letter.  Roy,  we'll  be 
in  San  Francisco  tonight,  and  you're  leav- 
ing for  a  Job  in  Yosemite  tomorrow  noon. 
There  isn't  going  to  be  much  time  for  com- 
munication as  we  try  to  sort  out  all  the 
stuff  you've  sent  home.  But  we  have  the  type 
of  apartment  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay 
that  lends  itself  to  all  sorts  of  Junk,  and  I 
know  you  have  it.  and  also  for  sleeping  bags 
on  the  floor,  and  despite  being  the  Far 
West,  we  have  bathrooms  that  work.  So 
please  be  sure  you  invite  your  classmates 
to  stop  by  for  a  night  or  longer,  this  year  or 
next  year  or  any  year,  and  give  us  all  an 
opportunity  of  beginning  and  continuing 
life-long  friendships. 

Roy.  a  few  minutes  ago.  as  we  were  coming 
into  this  hall,  you  said.  "Dad.  I've  never 
heard  you  speak.  I  wish  you  well."  Well.  Roy, 
I  too  wish  you  well,  and  I  wish  all  your 
classmates  well  in  the  coming  years. 


OPPOSITION     TO     EXTENSION     OP 
SiniTAX  INTO  1970 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
the  Rules  Committee  will  consider  H.R. 
13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  which 
should  be  more  properly  called  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  and  the  Surtax  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1970.  This  bill  provides 
some  reform  for  certain  groups  and  in- 
dividuals— but  it  also  provides  a  5-per- 
cent surtax  for  the  first  6  months  of  1970 
on  all  who  pay  taxes.  Tlie  addition  of  the 
surtax  provision  constitutes  a  $3.5  bil- 
lion downpayment  for  reform  of  little  or 
no  value  for  the  average  taxpayer.  It  is 
no  bargain. 

What  we  need  here  is  tmth  in  pack- 
aging. For  the  average  taxpayer  who 
does  not  own  an  oil  well,  it  is  a  big  fancy 
box  with  nothing  inside. 

It  is  incredible,  for  example,  that  tax 
rates  should  have  been  reduced  from  70 
percent  to  65  percent  for  the  wealthy,  a 
7-percent  reduction,  while  a  great  body 
of  other  taxpayers  are  limited  to  a  1 
point  or  3-percent  reduction  in  their  tax 
rate.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  committee 
refused  to  provide  tax  relief  by  way  of  in- 
creased exemptions  which  is  meaningful 
and  clearly  understood  by  every  tax- 
payer. A  taxpayer  who  supports  depend- 
ents very  often  shoulders  an  obligation 
that  would  otherwise  become  a  public 
obligation.  The  contribution  which  a 
taxpayer  makes  for  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  the  young  provides  the  fu- 
ture tax  base  which  is  required  to  pro- 
vide strength  and  growth  to  the  Nation. 
The  failure  to  consider  increased  exemp- 
tions disregards  a  very  critical  need  in 
the  tax  reform  program  which  I  hope 
can  be  corrected.  It  is  also  regrettable 
that  exemptions  were  not  extended  to 
those  who  face  the  added  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  retarded  and  the  handi- 
capped. They  are  assuming  a  responsi- 
bility which  deseives  a  wider  base  of  sup- 
port. 

In  the  final  moments  of  consideration 
of  the  tax  reform  bill  last  week,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  attached  a  pro- 
vision to  extend  the  surtax  at  5  percent 
from  January  1.  1970.  through  June  30. 
1970.  In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, concurred  in  by  the  administration, 
and  approved  by  the  House  today  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax  for  6  months  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  House  should  be  compelled  to 
vote  further  on  the  surtax  matter.  With 
no  contest  on  the  floor,  a  change  of  only 
33  votes  would  have  defeated  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  10-percent  surtax  to 
December  31.  1969. 

I  will  go  before  the  Rules  Committee 
today  and  ask  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee report  out  a  modified  rule  which  will 
permit  the  House  to  express  its  will  on 
the  extension  of  the  surtax  at  5  percent 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1970.  Since  170 
Members  of  the  House  voted  against  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  surtax  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  luialterably 
opposed  to  extending  the  surtax  beyond 
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December  31,  1969.  We  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  a  vote  on  this  Issue. 

I  urge  those  who  oppose  the  further 
extension  of  the  surtax  into  1970  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Rules  Committee  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  Augxist  5,  and  support 
a  modified  open  rule  to  pwrmit  a  vote  on 
the  extension  of  the  surtax. 


GUN  CONTROL  NONSENSE 

*Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
which  appeared  on  last  Wednesday, 
July  30,  which  emphasizes  the  word 
"nonsense."  nevertheless  contains  some 
very  clear  and  logical  reasoning.  This 
editorial  displayed  some  extraordinary 
commonsense  when  it  described  as 
"wacky"  the  recommendation  of  the 
PresWent's  Violence  Commission  that  all 
Americans  should  be  required  to  sur- 
render any  handguns  they  own  to  the 
Government. 

Step  by  step  the  editorial  writer  mtikes 
his  case  that  even  if  our  law-abiding 
citizens  should  surrender  their  hand- 
guns, the  criminals  are  not  going  to  give 
up  theirs.  He  goes  on  to  emphasize  that 
such  a  recommendation  simply  means 
then  that  no  homeowner  will  have  a 
handgun  in  his  own  house  to  protect 
himself  against  an  intruder. 

With  good  sense,  the  editor  comes  back 
to  the  proposition  that  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  have  long  advocated  and 
mandatory  penalty  for  criminals  who 
use  guns  in  the  commission  of  a  felony. 
Certainly  as  to  such  criminals,  a  judge 
should  be  forbidden  to  suspend  a  sen- 
tence or  let  it  run  concurrently  with 
the  sentence  for  some  other  offense. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  associate  myself 
with  the  words  of  the  editorial  writer 
who  described  the  content  of  the  report 
of  the  President's  Violence  Commission 
as  "blithering  nonsense"  and  to  climax 
and  to  commend  his  description  of  these 
recommendations  as  a  "soft-in-the- 
head "  report. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

More  Gun  Control  Nonsense 
As  an  Introductory  note  to  this  editorial 
comment,  an  item  in  the  crime  news  is 
worthy  of  attention  On  Monday  there  were 
22  armed  robt)eries  In  Washington.  This 
brought  the  July  total  as  of  that  date  to 
450.  compared  to  332  armed  robberies  In 
all  of  July  of  1968. 

In  the  face  of  this  a  task  force  of  the 
Presidents  Violence  Commission  (appointed 
by  President  Johnson)  comes  forward  with 
a  wacky  recommendation.  Its  proposal  is,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  that 
all  Americans  should  be  required  to  sur- 
render any  hand  guns  they  own  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Here  is  the  task  force's  reasoning:  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  United  States  can 
break  "the  vicious  circle  of  Americans  arming 
to  protect  themselves  from  other  armed 
Americans."  Now  what  does  this  really  come 
down  to?  Even  the  task  force,  we  suppose, 
would  concede  that  criminals  are  not  going 
to  surrender  their  hand  guns.  So  what  they 
are  saying  is  that  no  homeowner,  to  cite  one 
example,  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a  hand 
gun  In  his  own  house  to  protect  himself,  his 


wife,  and  his  children  against  the  night  when 
some  armed  criminal  might  break  into  his 
home.  Their  argument  Is  that  home  owners 
"may"  seriously  overrate  firearms  as  a  method 
of  self-defense  against  crime.  The  "loaded 
gun  in  the  home  creates  more  danger  than 
security." 

This  strikes  us  as  blithering  nonsense. 
How  many  members  of  this  task  force  have 
been  awakened  In  the  ihlddle  of  the  night  by 
a  scream  for  help  by  some  member  of  his 
family?  Probably  not  one.  But  thousands  of 
Americans  are  exposed  to  this  dreadful  ex- 
perience every  year.  And  in  such  a  situation 
what  is  an  unarmed  householder  supfjosed 
to  do  against  an  armed  Intruder?  Hide  under 
his  bed.  and  never  mind  what  happens  to  his 
family? 

The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-ln-the-head 
report  is  that  the  requirement  to  surrender 
your  hand  gun.  of  which  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 24  million  in  the  country,  would  re- 
duce crime.  This  is  absurd,  for  the  criminals 
are  not  going  to  surrender  their  guns.  A 
better  and  much  more  realistic  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem  will  be  found  In  legisla- 
tion now  being  considered  in  Congress. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide tough,  really  tough,  mandatory  penal- 
ties for  criminals  who  use  guns  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery  or 
burglary.  For  a  first  offense  the  penalty  gen- 
erally favored  would  be  a  mandatory  jail 
sentence  in  a  federal  Jurisdiction,  which  in- 
cludes Washington,  of  from  one  to  10  years. 
A  judge  would  be  forbidden  to  suspend  this 
sentence  or  to  make  it  run  concurrently  with 
the  sentence  for  the  primary  offense  In  case 
of  a  second  offense,  much  stlffer  jail  sen- 
tences are  proposed,  and  they  should  be 
written  into  law. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  last  year, 
but  was  watered  down  in  the  Senate  before 
becoming  law.  The  argument  then  was  that 
mandatory  sentences  deprive  Judges  of  dis- 
cretion in  Imposing  penalties.  And  so  they 
would.  But  in  one  week  at  the  time  the 
watered-down  bill  was  passed  17  criminals 
in  this  city  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  in 
which  guns  were  used.  In  six  of  these  cases, 
more  than  one-third,  the  judge  imposed  sus- 
(jended  sentences,  which  means  that  no  Jail 
terms  were  served  for  using  a  gun. 

So  we  say  let's  make  the  sentences  man- 
datory. And  let's  not  deprive  the  law-abiding 
citizen  of  hand  guns  in  his  own  home  while 
the  criminal  element  will  remain  armed  to 
the  teeth. 


CONGRESSMAN  BIAGGI'S  RESO- 
LUTION 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Mario  Biaggi  has  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  creation  of 
a  select  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate problems  of  crime  and  violence 
at  military  installations. 

The  immediate  incentive  for  this  reso- 
lution is  the  appalling  incident  at  Camp 
Lejeune  in  which  one  marine  was  killed 
and  another's  face  was  battered  beyond 
recognition. 

There  are  few  men  who  bring  as  much 
distinction  to  Congress  by  their  presence 
here  as  does  Congressman  Biaggi.  The 
word  "hero"  is  applied  loosely  these  days, 
so  it  seems  almost  an  understatement  to 
use  it  about  this  extraordinai-y  man  who 
was  injured  21  times  in  the  line  of  duty 
during  his  years  of  service  as  -.i  police- 
man, and  whose  courage  and  dedication 
to  the  public  good  have  been  recognized 


by  his  inclusion  in  the  National  Police- 
man's Hall  of  Fame. 

Many  of  us  here  are  already  indebted 
to  Congressman  Biaggi  for  new  insights, 
and  for  strengthening  our  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  public  service  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  and  the  face  of  great  diflQ- 
culties.  He  renders  another  service  to 
the  public  by  taking  the  leadership  in 
this  matter  of  crime  and  military  justice. 
His  resolution  offers  the  opportunity  to 
the  Congress  to  fulfill  a  responsibility  we 
have  avoided  for  far  too  long  a  time — 
the  responsibility  for  overseeing  the  way 
in  which  the  Armed  Forces  are  coping 
with  problems  of  discipline,  crime,  vio- 
lence, and  justice. 

We  should  undertake  this  investigation 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  military 
should  welcome  it.  Servicemen  of  all 
races,  of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  Americans 
committed  to  upholding  the  Constitution 
of  this  country,  should  insist  that  we 
stop  abdicating  this  function  that  can  be 
undertaken  properly  only  by  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  wake  of  the  burgeoning 
doubts  about  so  many  aspects  of  military 
justice  and  discipline. 

There  have  been  too  many  peculiar 
episodes,  from  the  Presidio  to  Camp 
Lejeune,  that  have  left  the  public  trou- 
bled and  mystified — trouble  about  condi- 
tions in  stockades,  about  the  fairness  of 
military  justice,  about  the  protection  of 
seiTicemen  from  violence,  at  least  while 
they  are  on  bases  in  this  countrj'.  It 
would  be  in  everybody's  interest  to  have 
these  problems  investigated  with  energy 
and  impartiality  so  what  is  cloudy  can 
be  cleared  up,  and  what  is  wrong  can  be 
righted. 


THE  MATTER  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
REID'S  VISA  TO  "VISIT  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Reid  of  New  York,  has 
been  invited  by  the  National  Union  of 
South  African  Students  to  give  what  is 
called  in  South  Africa  the  AfBrmation 
Day  speech.  He  has  yet  to  receive,  how- 
ever, a  visa  from  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. Todays  Rand  Daily  Mail  re- 
ports in  a  front  page  editorial  that  the 
South  African  Government  is  consider- 
ing issuing  a  visa  to  Congressman  Reid — 
and  to  other  Congressmen  as  well — on 
the  precondition  that  they  make  no  pub- 
lic statements  while  in  South  Africa. 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail  notes  that  prom- 
inent South  Africans  who  are  highly 
critical  of  this  country  and  of  Great 
Britain  have  no  difficulty  obtaining  visas 
to  come  and  go  at  will,  expressing  their 
views  when  and  where  they  feel  so 
moveo.  South  Africa,  it  notes,  creates 
obstacles  for  foreign  critics  of  South 
African  race  policies  but  gives  every  en- 
couragement to  "conservatively  minded 
visitors,  including  Mosleyites,  John 
Birchers,  who  are  often  offered  time  on 
the  South  African  Broadcasting  Corp.  to 
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voice  their  opinions."  Thus,  concludes 
the  Rand  Daily  Mail,  the  South  African 
Government  tries  to  manipulate  the 
thinking  of  the  South  African  people. 

That  may  be  a  matter  between  the 
South  African  Government  and  its  peo- 
ple, but  there  are  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  are  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment refusing  to  permit  Members  of 
Congress  to  visit  in  South  Africa,  or  im- 
posing demeaning  preconditions  on 
Members  of  Congress  as  a  price  for  ad- 
mission. This  kind  of  precondition  seems 
especially  inappropriate  when  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  has  been  extended  by  the 
National  Union  of  South  African  Stu- 
dents, a  representative  body  of  South 
African  students  and  an  organization 
that  has  gained  worldwide  stature  and 
admiration  for  its  courage,  independ- 
ence, and  integrity. 

J  rise  at  this  time  simply  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  will  not  commit  yet  another  act 
that  will  gain  it  fresh  opprobrium  among 
free  men  everywhere.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  a  member  of  the  South  African  Par- 
liament would  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  but  not  allowed  to  speak.  It  is 
equallv  unthinkable  that  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman should  be  told  he  can  visit 
South  Africa  only  under  a  muzzle.  Such 
a  decision  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment would  be  an  insult  to  Congress  and 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  only 
serve  to  widen  the  gulf  between  South 
Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Congress  will  soon  be  considering 
the  question  of  the  South  African  sugar 
quota  and  the  matter  of  landing  rights 
for  South  African  Airways.  Refusing 
Members  of  Congress  the  right  to  visit 
in  South  Africa,  or  offering  them  dis- 
criminatorj'  visas  for  such  visits,  will  not 
win  friends  for  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Congress  or  in  this 
coimtry.       

TRIP    BY    CONGRESSMAN    REID    OF 
NEW  YORK  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Reid)  has  been  invited 
to  South  Africa  to  address  the  Annual 
Day  of  Affirmation  of  Academic  and  Hu- 
man Freedom  ceremony  of  the  National 
Union  of  South  African  Students^ 

It  was  disturbing  to  learn,  however, 
that  the  South  African  Government  has 
imposed  certain  conditions  upon  the 
granting  of  a  visa  to  Congressman  Reid. 
One  of  these  is  that  he  make  no  speeches 
while  in  South  Africa. 

The  Rand  Daily  Mail,  one  of  Johannes- 
burg's leading  newspapers,  published  a 
front  page  editorial  last  week  protesting 
this  decision  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. It  noted  that  the  Government 
has  encouraged  visitors  who  agree  with 
its  T&ce  policies,  even  to  the  extent  of  giv- 
ingthem  time  to  appear  on  the  South 
African  Broadcasting  Co.  In  comparison, 
when  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 


nedy visited  that  country  to  make  the 
same  Affirmation  Day  address  in  1966,  his 
presence  was  barely  mentioned  on  SABC. 
I  would  hope  that  when  the  South 
African  cabinet  meets  tomorrow  it  will 
reconsider  its  decision  and  grant  Mr. 
Reid  a  visa  without  conditions  for  this 
important  occasion. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 
By   unanimous   consent  leave   of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Taft  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  August  1  through  8,  on  ac- 
count of  personal  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  *at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meskill)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.   Halpern,   for   5   minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, August  5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander!,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bush. 

<The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr,  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Bingham. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

revise    and    extend    his    remarks    was 

granted  to : 
Mr.   Bennett   to   revise    and    extend 

liis  remarks  during  debate  on  S.  1611. 

Mr.  PO.AGE. 

Mr.  Mills  to  include  a  table  with  his 
statement  on  House  Resolution  509. 

Mr.  MADDEN  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  House  Resolution  509. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Meskill  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  ScH\v£NGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Wym-an  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  King  in  three  instances. 
«Mr.  Bray  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Vander  Jact. 
Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Conte  iii  two  instances. 
Mr.  HoRTON. 
Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.   Reid   of   New   York   in   two   in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administiation,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupDn 
signed  by  Uie  Speaker: 

H.R  9951.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  in 
quarteriy  instaUments  during  each  taxable 
year-  to  make  status  of  employer  depend  on 
employment  during  preceding  as  well  as  cur- 
rent taxable  vear;  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  "the  excess  the  balance  in  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
as  of  the  close  <^I  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972-  to  raise  ihe  limitation  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
tures out  of  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account  by  the  amounts  so  ex- 
cluded; and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  August  1,  1969: 

II  R  13079.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  interest  equalization 
tax. 

On  August  4.  1969: 

H.R.  9951.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  col- 
lection of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  m 
quarteriv  instaUments  during  each  taxa^ble 
vear:  to'make  status  of  employer  depend  on 
employment  during  preceding  as  well  as  cur- 
rent taxable  vears:  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
putation of  the  excess  the  balance  in  the 
employment  securitv  administration  account 
as  of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972-  to  raise  the  limiutlon  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
tures out  of  the  employment  security  admin- 
istration account  by  the  amounts  so  ex- 
cluded; and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
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ly  (at  7  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  August  5,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  Air  Force  experimental,  development, 
test,  and  research  procurement  action,  for 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30,  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2357; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  and  administra- 
tion of  the  community  action  program  in 
Lalce  County.  Ind  .  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  \Jie  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  US.  Government  Printing 
Office,  fiscal  year  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  silver  sales  limited  to  small  business  con- 
cerns. Treasury  Department:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  facts  in  each  application  for  con- 
ditional entry  of  aliens  into  the  United  States 
under  section  203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  6-month  period 
ending  June  30.  1969.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203(f)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212(ai  (28i 
(I I  (111  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1023  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1024  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  stispending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1025  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  retrocede  to 
the  State  of  New  York  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
held  by  the  United  States  over  part  of  the 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  of  the  US.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission:  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  31.  1969, 


the  following  bill  was  reported  on  August 
2,  1969: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  13270. — A  bill  to  reform  the  income  tax 
laws  (Rept.  No.  91-413,  pt.  I).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted    Aug.    4.    1969] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  13270.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Income  tax 
laws  (Rept.  No.  91-413.  pt.  III.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  13279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HR     13280.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  In  cer- 
tain  airtight  containers;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13281.  A  bill  to  require  advertising  for 
gasoline  that  contains  lead  to  contain  a 
statement  that  the  gasoline  contains  lead 
and  that  Inhaling  Its  fumes  can  be  fatal 
and  to  require  that  such  statement  be  prom- 
inently displayed  where  such  gasoline  is 
sold;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  13282.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-849.  approved  October  23.  1962.  to 
strengthen  provisions  relating  to  disqualifi- 
cation of  former  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  matters  connected  with  former 
duties  and  official  responsibilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD; 
H.R.  13283.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr    Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  H.^wkins.  Mr. 
Martin,  and  Mrs.  Mink)  : 
H.R.  13284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion,   and    education    allowances    to   certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD   (for  him- 
self), Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Dent,      Mr.      Hawkins,     and      Mrs. 
Mink)  ; 
H.R.  13285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  loan  pro- 
gram in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  extend  the  forgiveness  for  teach- 
ing benefit  to  teachers  in  American  schools 
abroad  supported  by  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Latter. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HR.  13286.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion   on    Government   Procurement;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  13287.  A  bill  to  name  the  bridge  being 
constructed  across  the  Mississippi  River  Unk- 
ing the  Stales  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  in 
honor    of    Dwlghc    David    Eisenhower.    34th 


President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LUKENS; 
H.R.  13288  A  bill  to  provide  salary  adust- 
ments  for  employees  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R  13289  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  perscms  on 
board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13290  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  the  State 
of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD: 
HR.  13291.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  guarantee  any 
bid.  payment,  or  performance  bond  under  an 
agreement  entered  Into  by  a  small  business 
concern  which  Is  a  construction  contractor 
or  s'.tbcon tractor;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R  13292.  A  bill  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  In  the  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  certain  construction  bonds 
and  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  certifica- 
tions of  competency  in  lieu  of  bonding  in 
connection  with  certain  Federal  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13293.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
H.R  13294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24.  1935  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  •Miller  Act"),  to  exempt  construction 
contracts  not  exceeding  $20,000  in  amount 
from  the  bonding  requirements  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  --n 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  13295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  permit 
grants  and  loans  under  that  act  for  automo- 
biles parking  facilities  for  students  and  per- 
sonnel of  institutions  of  higher  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  13296.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  an  individual  whose 
spouse  is  disabled  (if  such  spouse  is  also 
entitled  to  benefits)  may  earn  without  suf- 
fering deductions  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  llm- 
Itatioi^  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
health  information  available  to  the  public; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE; 
H.R.  13299.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  common  earners  by  rail, 
in  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
financial  assistance  available  before  permit- 
ting such  discontinuance  or  change;  to  au- 
thorize a  study  of  essential  passenger  service 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation;  to  review 
the  discontinuance  process;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.   13300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
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tlrement  Tax  Act  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  supplemental  annuities  and  the  man- 
datory retirement  of  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
HR    13301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
luftment  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
kffa^s     of    the    legislative   jurisdiction    over 
fands  belonging  to  the  United  States  which 
are  under  hfs  supervision  and  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLLING; 
HR    13302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of   1954  to  P^°vlde  for  lower 
mcome  tax  rates  for  moderate-  and  middle- 
ncome  individuals  for  taxable  years  begin- 
Sng  after  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

BvMr  DELLENBACK; 
H  R    13303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  "'"tary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  Pro- 
vide for  a  more  equitable  system  of  select 
mg    pei^sons   for  Irlducticn   Into   the   Armed 
Force"^  u^der  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 

"^'^^mT'eRLENBORN  .for  himself,  Mr. 

^'p^RKINS,     Mr.    AVHES.    Mr.    PUCINSKl, 

Mr  BEix  of  California,  Mr.  Care^  , 
Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Quie. 
Mr  O'Hara,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
HAWKINS,  Mr.  DENT,  Mr.  Reid  of  Ne* 
York,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
SCHERLE,  Mr.  POWELL,  Mr  EscH^Mr 

COLLINS,    Mr.    BINGHAM.    MrS.    GREEN 

of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Mink)  : 
H.R.  13304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  educational 
assistance  for  gifted  and  talented  children 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mize,  and  Mr.  Morse)  :  ' 

HR  13305.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
poUcy  and  security  of  the  United  States  by 
Kvlding  authority  to  negotiate  a  commer- 
cial agreement  with  Rumania,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

**^''"^By   Mr    HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
STOKES.   Mr.    RUTH,    Mr.    Clav,    Mr. 

EILBERO,     Mr.     ADDABBO,     Mr.     CLANCY, 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

Gaydos)  : 

HR  13306.    A   bill   to   provide   for   special 

programs  for  children  with  specific  learning 

disabilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HR  13307.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
authorize  the  Domestic  Relations  Branch  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  to  remove  a  child  from  a  proposed 
adoptive  home  if  a  petition  for  adoption  Is 
revoked,  withdrawn,  or  denied,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  ,►-_ 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HR  13308.   A   bill   to   establish   a   Federal 
Broker-Dealer  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

BvMr.  PUCINSKI: 
HR.  13309.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport'  services  to  citizens 
of   thev  Unl,ted    States    of    America;    to    the 
CommAtee  on  Foreign   AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Atres,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Bell 
of  California,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Beademas,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Schekle.  Mr.  Carey. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr. 
Schettkr.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 


Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.   Collins,  Mr.   Han- 
sen of  Idaho,  and  Mrs.  Mink)  ; 
HR  13310.    A   bill    to   provide   for   special 
nroerams   for   children   with   specific   learn- 
ing dlsablllUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  ,,     »,. 
Bv   Mr.    WEICKER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
'robison,   Mr.   Anderson   of   Illinois, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Dono- 
hue,    Mr.    Meskill,    Mr.    Frey,    Mr. 
Hastings,     Mr.     McDade.     and     Mr. 
Button) : 
HR  13311.  A  bill   to  facilitate  the   move- 
ment of  persons  and  goods  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  to  aid  in  eliminating  the  burdens 
on   interstate   commerce   which   result   from 
lack  of  adequately  coordinated  transportation 
facilities  m  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
through  a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  localities  to  aid  in 
the  provision  of  such  faculties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Whalley)  : 
H  R  13312  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  In  and  around 
Korea  as  is  presently  provided  for  those  in 
Vietnam;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means. 

ByMr.  ZWACH; 
HR  13313.  A  bin  to  deny  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  a  charitable  contribution  by  a 
public  official  of  his  collection  of  letters  and 
other  papers,  and  to  limit  the  tax  benefits  of 
other  gifts  to  charity  of  certain  property 
which  has  appreciated  in  value;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr  Bennett,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr. 
CRAMER,  Mr.  PUQUA,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Chappell)  :  ^.       , 

H  J  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the    establishment    of    the    Astronauts    Me- 
morial  commission  to   construct   and    erect 
with  funds  a  memorial  in  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy space  center,  Fla.,  or  the   inimediate 
vicinltv     to    honor    and    commemorate    the 
men  who  serve  as  astronauts  in  the  U.S.  space 
program;    to   the  Committee   on   House   Ad- 
ministration. ,,    ,,      .,„„ 
By  Mr    FREY   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton   Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
King.    Mr.    Myers,    Mr.    Flynt,    Mr. 
FISHER,  Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Johnson 
of    California.    Mr.    Wold,    Mr.    Mc- 
Donald   of    Michigan,   Mr.    Grover. 
Mr    Blackburn.   Mr.   Thompson   of 
Georgia,  Mr.  McKneally,  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.   Wh ALLEY,  Mr.  Wylie,   and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H  J  Res.  860.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for    the    establishment    of    the    Astroijauts 
Memorial  Commission  to  construct  and  erect 
with  funds  a  memorial  in  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center.  Fla..  or  the  immediate 
vicinity,    to    honor    and    commemorate    the 
men  who  serve  as  astronauts  in  the  U.S.  .space 
program;    to  the   Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, rr,  ^™.. 
Bv  Mr  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kleppe, 
'Mr   Dennis.  Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery.    Mr.    Frelinchuysen.    Mr. 
CoucHLiN,    Mr.    HARVEY.    Mr.    Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Michel.    Mr.    Gerald    R.    Ford.    Mr. 
RiEGLE,    Mr.    BROWN    of    Ohlo,    Mr. 
RAiLSBACK,   Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland. 
Mr   Wyatt.  Mr.  Biester.  Mr.  Steicer 
of    Wisconsin.    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Debwinski.  Mr.  C.v- 
sEY.    Mr.   Hastings,   and   Mr.   Ham- 
merschmidt)  : 
H.J.   Res.   861.  Joint   resolution  providing 


for  the  establishment  of  the  Astronauts  Me- 
morial Commission  to  construct  and  erect 
with  funds  a  memorial  In  the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  Fla.,  or  the  immedlr.te 
vicinity  to  honor  and  commemorate  the  men 
who  serve  as  astronauts  in  the  US.  spAt-e 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.    Whttehurst,    Mr.    McCloskev. 
Mr.      Flowers,      Mr.      Hocan.      Mr. 
Steicer  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Hansen     of     Idaho.     Mr.     McCluri. 
Mr    Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gru- 
FiN.    Mr.    MiZELL,    Mr.    Ruth.    Mr. 
Camp,   Mr.   Sebelius.   Mr.   Pish,   Mr 
Don    H.    Clausen.    Mr     Clark,    Mr 
Collier.  Mr    Giaimo.  Mr.  Kldczyn- 
SKI,    Mr.    MtmpHY    of    Illinois,    Mr 
White,  and  Mr.  Wiluams)  : 
HJ    Res    862.   Joint   resolution   providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Astronauts  Me- 
morial  Commission   to   construct   and   erect 
with  funds  a  meraorl:il  In  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy  Space   Center.   Fla.,   or  the   Immediate 
vicinity  to  honor  and  commemorate  the  men 
who   serve   as   astronauts   in   the   US.  space 
program;    to   the   Committee  on   House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  V ANDER  JAGT ; 
H  J    Res   863.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr   BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews  of   Alabama,   Mr.   Annunzio, 
Mr  Bingham.  Mr.  BtrrroN.  Mr  Clay, 
Mr.  Cowger,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Rarick, 
Mr     Powell,    Mr.    Scherle,    Mr.    St 
Germain,     Mr.     Talcott,     and     Mr. 
Yatron) ; 
H    Res    512.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  and  disorder  on 
U.S.  military  Installations;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

248  Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfornia_rela- 
tlve  to  payments  to  members  of  the  PbiUp- 
plne  Scouts;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

249  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  flood  con- 
trol projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.'^e  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

200  BV  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rose 
Julius,  Trenton.  N.J..  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

201.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Tork^ 
Pa  relative  to  American  policy  in  Asia,  to 
the'committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

202.  Also,  petition  of  Allan  Felnblum.  New 
York  NY.,  relative  to  a  system  for  polling 
Totei^  on  issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

203  Also  petition  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Preehoiders.'^Unlon  County.  N.J..  relative  to 
extension  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Syst*m. 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

204  Also,  petition  of  the  Town  Board 
Orangetown  NY.,  relative  to  taxation  of 
State  I^d  local  government  securities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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SALUTE  TO  STEVE  WTTTMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNSiw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  S.  J.  Wittman  is  one  of  the  au- 
thentic aviation  leaders  of  our  Nation. 
Steve  has  more  hours  in  the  air  zoom- 
ing around  the  pylon  in  air  races  than 
any  other  pilot  in  the  world.  Steve  Witt- 
man  is  an  airport  manager,  flight  in- 
structor, test  pil»*t  aeronautics  designer 
and  mechanic,  holder  of  a  number  of 
patents  on  aviation  devices,  experimental 
aircraft  builder,  barnstormer,  and  avia- 
tion pioneer. 

Steve  Wittman  retired  last  week  after 
46  years  of  flying,  43  years  of  air  racing, 
and  38Tears  as  the  manager  of  the  Osh- 
kosh  Airport.  At  age  65,  Steve  is  build- 
ing his  seventh  airplane.  One  of  his  most 
famous  planes.  ■Buster."  hangs  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  besides  Charles 
Lindberghs  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis."  His 
first  pilot's  license  was  signed  by  Orville 
Wright. 

Steve  Wittman  was  honored  last  week- 
end by  people  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion when  thousands  turned  out  for 
"Wittman  Weekend."  The  Winnebago 
County  Airport,  over  which  Steve  Witt- 
man presided  for  38  years,  will  hereafter 
be  known  as  Wittman  Field.  An  appro- 
priate tribute  to  a  man  who  truly  had  a 
vision  of  the  future. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  editorials: 

[From   the   Fond   du   Lac    (Wis.)    Common- 
weal .h  Reporter.  July  19.  1969  | 
S.^LUTE   TO   Steve   Wittman 
One  of  Foad  du  Lac  County's  most  famous 
native  sons.  Steve  J.  Wittman.  will  be  hon- 
ored at  Oshkosh  Friday.  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. July  25-27.  for  his  many  contributions 
to  aviation  in  the  Fox  River  Valley,  for  his 
years  as  manager  of  the  Winnebago  County 
Airport,  for  his  daring  racing  exploits  in  tiny, 
home-built  aircraft  and  for  bringing  honor 
and   fame   to  Oshkosh   and   to   the  Statf   of 
Wisconsin, 

During  the  celebration,  the  airport  at  Osh- 
kosh which  he  managed  for  38  years  will  be 
renamed  S.  J  Wittman  Field  in  his  honor. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Wlttman's  friends,  the 
City  of  Oshkosh.  Winnebago  County  and 
many  organizations  have  planned  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  air  shows  ever  to  be  seen 
in  this  region.  The  show  each  day  will  run 
from  noon  to  4:30  p.m.  and  offer  every  type 
of  skyway  thrill  from  an  opening  "fly-by"  of 
40  war-bird  aircraft  to  a  flight  by  Wittman 
himself  in  his  famed  "Bonzo"  to  aerobatics 
and  an  air  race. 

There  also  will  be  parties,  dinners  and 
special  honors  for  Steve. 

But  most  important,  many  of  his  flying 
"cronies"  from  all  over  the  world  will  be 
back  to  help  honor  him. 

Wittman  learned  to  fly  at  the  old  Fond  du 
Lac  Airport  in  1924  and  from  1925-27  he  op- 
erated a  small  flying  service  here  giving  rides, 
flying  at  county  fairs  and  doing  general  barn- 
storming In  addition,  he  was  a  test  pilot 
for  the  Pheasant  Aircraft  Co.  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  a  pioneer  in  the  business. 


In  1931  Wittman  went  to  Oshkoeh  to  take 
over  the  airport  there  and  managed  it  until 
bis  retirement  this  spring. 

S,  J.  Wittman  was  bom  in  Byron  April 
5.  1904,  and  attended  grade  schools  at  Byron 
and  Lomlra.  He  was  graduated  from  Fond 
du  Lac  High  School.  So,  he  has  firm  roots 
In  Pond  du  Lac  County  and  has  many  friends 
here.  Certainly,  many  a  local  resident  took 
to  the  air  for  the  first  time  In  an  open  cock- 
pit, wooden  "prop,"  strutted  biplane  with 
Steve  Wittman  at  the  controls. 

Steve  gained  his  national  reputation  pilot- 
ing aircraft  In  races  all  around  the  country. 
But.  he  Is  an  Inventor,  builder  and  designer 
as  well.  His  great  little  racer,  "Buster,"  Is  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  not  far  from  Lindbergh's  "Spirit  of  St. 
Louis." 

The  magazine,  "Sport  Aviation."  In  Its 
July  Issue,  carries  a  two-page  "Salute  to  Steve 
Wittman"  and  calls  him  "one  of  America's 
great  aviation  personalities.  Steve  entered  his 
first  race  in  1926.  Not  until  he  began  to  de- 
sign and  build  his  own  racing  aircraft  did  he 
really  become  established  in  the  game.  He 
participated  every  year  in  almost  every  pylon 
(tower)  race  and  garnered  more  wins  than 
perhaps  any  other  race  pilot.  He  never 
stopped  scoring  In  races  and  his  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  the  sport,"  the  ar- 
ticle says. 

The  S.  J  Wittman  Airport  Committee  Inc. 
of  Oshkosh  has  planned  a  tremendous  three- 
day  tribute  which  will  be  the  highlight  of 
Steve's  life.  They  are  calling  it  "Wittman 
Weekend"  for  Steve  and  Dorothy  Wittman 
because  the  flyer  holds  a  very  special  place 
In  the  hearts  of  residents  of  Wlnnebagoland. 

Steve  Wittman  is  the  kind  of  man  and  the 
kind  of  flyer  who  deserves  this  type  of  trib- 
ute. 

Fond  du  Lac  Joins  with  Its  neighboring 
city,  all  of  the  Fox  River  Valley  and  all  of 
Wisconsin  In  saying,  "Congratulations,  Steve 
Wittman." 

As  an  added  testimonial.  100,000  persons 
are  expected  for  the  two  days  of  the  air  show. 
It  should  be  well  worth  seeing. 

(From   the   Oshkosh    (Wis.)    Dally   North- 
western. June  16.  1969) 
Honor  to  Cttizen 

Seldom  does  a  community  have  the  oppor- 
tunity— or  take  the  opportunity — to  honor 
one  of  its  illustrious  citizens  during  his  life- 
time. 

But  Oshkosh  will  not  be  remiss  this  sum- 
mer, thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  a  committee 
planning  the  "S.  J.  Wittman  Airport  Dedica- 
tion." 

The  group  unveiled  some  of  its  plans  last 
week  and  the  fact  that  stood  out  more  than 
anything  was  that  it  will  truly  be  a  com- 
munity-wide homage  to  Steve  Wittman. 

The  committee  is  headed  by  Wesley  Schnei- 
der and  Leo  Muza,  and  Richard  C.  Rutledge 
Is  in  charge  of  the  promotional  end  of  the 
planning. 

It  Is  Rutledge  who  graphically  presents  the 
case  for  the  opportunity  Oshkosh  and  Win- 
nebago County  have  in  paying  due  honor  to 
Its  own  aviation  pioneer. 

The  community,  he  feels,  has  not  fully 
grasped  the  stature  of  Wittman  in  the  avia- 
tion world.  But  it  will  know  through  the 
efforts  of  this  committee  between  now  and 
July  26-27  when  the  airport  which  Wittman 
nurtured  from  a  pasture-type  landing  field 
to  a  Jet-age  airport  is  renamed  in  his  honor. 

Behind  these  prime  movers,  scores  of  com- 
munity leaders  are  working  on  various  facets 
of  the  two-day  event,  and  every  civic  orga- 
nization in  the  country  will  have  a  chance 
to  take  some  part  in  the  program. 


Many  of  the  committee  members  were  ac- 
tive in  the  promotion  of  air  shows  here  in 
the  I950's.  and  some,  like  Rutledge.  are  well 
remembered  for  the  Job  they  did  In  promot- 
ing the  1953  City  of  Oshkosh  centennial 
celebration. 

When  they  speak,  then,  of  drawing  100,000 
spectators  to  their  show,  or  plan  a  banquet 
with  an  attendance  limited  to  1,000  persons, 
it  seems  to  t>e  no  wishful  thinking. 

The  renown  of  Wittman  perhaps  makes  it 
easier  to  put  on  a  show  of  the  magnitude  the 
comrrUttee  envisions.  His  friends  in  avia- 
tion— who  fully  appreciate  his  contributions 
to  their  field — have  been  eager  to  take  f>art. 

Those  who  have  ever  gone  to  the  Mil- 
waukee air  show  may  recall  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  displays  there  have  been 
the  antique  and  home-crafted  planes,  an  ar- 
ray of  unusual  and  Intriguing  machines. 

Tliese  are  from  members  of  the  Experi- 
mental Aircraft  Association  This  year,  most 
of  the  EAA  meml>ers  are  forsaking  the  Mil- 
waukee show  (Which  occurs  on  the  same 
weekend)  to  come  to  Oshkosh.  Just  one  indi- 
cation of  the  esteem  aviation  has  for 
Wittman. 

It  is  an  esteem  which  Oshkosh  shares,  al- 
though not  with  the  full  knowledge  which 
they  have 

The  Daily  Northwestern  Is  gratified  that  its 
editorial  suggestion,  when  Wittman  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire,  that  the  air- 
port be  renamed  in  his  honor  is  bearing 
such  magnificent  fruit  and  pledges  to  co- 
operate fully  in  making  it  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  man  who  made  aviation  history  In 
Oshkosh, 

This  community's  opportunity  to  pay 
Wittman  honor  is  a  rare  opportunity,  a 
chance  to  thank  him  for  the  honor  wlilch. 
for  nearly  two  score  years  he  has  brought  to 
Oshkosh. 


BUCKSKIN   BILL 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    ID.\HO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  some  30 
years  ago  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sylvan 
Hart  gave  up  the  comforts  of  civiliza- 
tion for  the  solitary  life  of  a  mountain 
man  in  Idaho's  wilderness. 

Buckskin  Bill,  as  he  is  now  known,  has 
fashioned  a  remarkable  life  for  himself 
in  the  mountains  of  our  State.  He  makes 
his  own  clothes  and  his  own  shelter, 
grows  his  own  food,  and  fashions  his  own 
dishes,  tools,  and  even  gims  from  the  re- 
sources of  his  lonely  retreat.  ' 

He  is  altogether  a  remarkable  individ- 
ual, a  hearty  adventurer,  who  has  proved 
once  again  that  man,  alone  in  a  vast 
primitive  area,  can  survive — indeed 
thrive — on  what  nature  provides. 

Buckskin  Bill  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
book  entitled.  "The  Last  of  the  Moun- 
tain Men.  "  written  by  Harold  Peterson. 
A  review  of  the  book  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  book  supplement, 
Book  World  of  August  3,  1969.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


August  h,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BOOK  Review  of  "The  Last  of  the  Mountain 

Men,"  by  Haboi-d  Peterson 

(By  Richard  Rhodes) 

(The  tale  of  Buckskin  Bill,  and  his  30  years 

deep  in  an  Idaho  forest,  using  the  technology 

of  long  ago  to  recreate  a  kind  of  life  America 

has  forgotten.) 

Sylvan  Hart,  of  an  Old  American  family, 
went  off  to  a  remote  Idaho  fastness  three 
decades  ago  "with  a  lew  staples,  an  ax,  a  rifle 
and  a  master's  degree  In  engineering  and 
reconstituted  himself  as  a  mountain  man. 
He  makes  his  own  deerskin  clothes,  his  own 
buildings,  his  guns,  his  dishes,  his  tools.  He 
grows  his  own  food,  hunts  and  skins  and 
salts  and  renders  his  own  meat,  and  cre- 
ates his  own  entertainments— sllversmlthlng, 
woodcarving,  leatherwork.  The  nearest  towri 
Is  150  wilderness  miles  away,  and  it's  a  small 
one  How  Hart  lives,  the  stories  he  tells,  and 
other  stories  of  Idaho  mining  days,  are  the 
subjects  of  Harold  Peterson's  book. 

For  what  it  reveals  of  Hart's  way  of  life, 
The  Last  of  the  Mountain  Men  will  do.  But 
for  its  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  that 
life  Peterson's  book  does  Sylvan  Hart  no 
service  Buckskin  Bill,  as  Hart  calls  himself, 
is  not  the  last  of  the  mountain  men,  a  ro- 
mantic holdover  from  an  Idyllic  past,  but  a 
thoroughly  modern  man  who  has  deliberately 
recreated  the  style  and  substance  of  an 
earlier  way  of  life:  a  consciovis  artist  whose 
medium  Is  the  remembered  past,  particularly 
lis  arcane  technology. 

"Hardly  anybody  has  a  really  complete  set 
of  blacksmith  tools  anymore,"  Hart  says, 
"but  I  do;  a  hardy,  a  flatter,  all  of  them. 
Hart  not  only  make  his  own  tools:  he  also 
forges,  bores,  rifles  and  tempers  his  own  guns 
by  hand  s  feat  that  requires  great  skill  and 
great  physical  strength.  Yet  his  technology 
is  selective:  He  wears  store-bought  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  the  same  as  you  and  me. 

Buckskin    Bill's   door   handles    are   of   elt 
horn    The  pink  plaster  of  his  adobe  build- 
ings is  tinted  with  hematite    His  shorts  and 
his  Jerkin  and  his  summer  hats  are  made  of 
bearskin  he  shot,  skinned  and  tanned  him- 
self   His  winter  helmets  he  hammered  from 
copper,  and   patterned  after  those   the  con- 
quistadors wore.  They  are  intended  to  deflect 
the  rocks  that  sometimes  fall  from  the  clifls 
above  his  homestead:  he  mined  and  smelted 
the  copper  himself    "Buckskin,"  says  Peter- 
son    "also    had    homemade    bows,    'arrahs, 
crossbows  pack  frames,  intricate  wicker  fish- 
ing creels,  fly  rods,  and  highly-crafted  snow- 
shoes      .     "  And  a  set  of  cherry-wood  dishes 
he  spent  a  winter  carving,  because  the  hint 
of  cherry  enhances   the  flavor  of  food;   and 
bear  grease  for  pastry  and  for  tempering  gun 
barrels     without     fracturing     them— tastier 
than  Crlsco,  firmer  than  water.  And  books, 
especially    Russian    literature;     and    "small, 
sweet   strawberries   obtainable   in   no   city  ; 
and  a  burdened  Queen  Anne  cherry  tree  from 
which    Hart    and    Peterson    filled    an    enUre 
farm   wagon;    a  hammered   copper   samovar. 
And    a    relative    who   sends    him    The    Wall 
Street  Journal,  which   he   ponders,  shaking 
his  head.  And  when  he  needs  money,  he  pani 
a  Uttle  gold. 

What  led  Hart  to  reenter  the  wilderness  of 
the  American  past?  This  question  like  so 
many  others  that  might  have  given  us  th« 
mounUln  man  as  a  usable  model,  Peterson 
answers  only  superficially.  The  Harts,  it 
seems,  had  a  family  tradition  that  the  boys 
would  spend  a  year  alone  In  the  woods  upon 
reaching  manhood,  and  Sylvan  liked  the 
woods  so  much  he  stayed  there.  But  his  self- 
conscious,  self-parodying  posture  in  the  sev- 
eral photographs  which  accompany  the  text, 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  lifelong  bachelor,  the 
fact  that  his  particular  life  in  the  woods  is 
Uellt)erately  but  selectively  eighteenth- 
century  suggest  more  complicated  motives. 
Hart's  creative  obsession  with  tools  deserves 
explanation,  as  does  his  choice,  despite  his 
friendliness  to  suangers,  of  a  homestead  ac- 


cessible  by   land  only   across   a  pole  bridge 
slung  against  the  face  of  a  sheer  cliff. 

Compare  WUllam  Carlos  Williams  on  the 
significance  of  Eteniel  Boone: 

And  If  It  seems  always  easier  to  romanti- 
cize a  thing  than  to  understand  It,  it  is  so 
because  very  often  It  is  more  convenient  to 
do  Especially  Is  this  true  when  to  romanti- 
cize a  thing  covers  a  significance  which  inay 
be  disturbing  to  a  lying  conscience.  For 
Boone  at  least,  was  not  a  romantic,  losing 
himself  in  the  "mystery"  of  the  forest.  He 
was  a  technical  genius  of  the  woods,  enjoy- 
ing in  that  respect,  the  admiraUon  of  the 
most  skilled  native  craftsmen,  who  remained 
actually  m  awe  of  hU  sheer  abilities  and 
accomplishments. 

And  Peterson  romanticizes.  His  epilogue 
the  moral  of  the  tale  as  it  were,  begins: 
"As  I  read  the  last  of  Sylvan  Hart's  letter, 
sitting  high  above  Manhattan,  thoughts  of 
the  beautv  and  deep-rooted  peace  of  the 
empty  Idaho  wildernesses  .  ."  and  concludes 
that  "When  this  true  civilization  comes  (if 
It  comes),  an  aristocracy  of  common  men 
will  discuss  law  and  letters  and  arts  and 
philosophy  on  shady  village  greens  and  in 
spacious  wooden-greclan  temples  of  houses 
and  churches,  schools  and  meeting  halls.' 
That  vision,  so  patently  synthetic,  so  like 
a  Hollywood  movie  of  the  early  1940s,  dis- 
colors Peterson's  entire  book 

The  tragedy  Is  that  such  romanticizing 
should  be  our  first  and  perhaps  only  Intro- 
duction to  Svlvan  Hart.  Hart  had  the  sense 
and  even  the  genius  to  direct  his  work  of 
reconstruction  toward  the  disappearing  but 
authentic  culture  of  this  country,  which 
was  rooted  in  the  technology  necessary  to 
conquer  an  alien  and  hostile  land.  American 
technology  remains  America's  finest  crea- 
tive gift  to  the  world,  but  the  culture  that 
might  have  arisen  from  that  technology 
foundered  against  the  borrowed,  secondary 
culture  created  by  the  wealth  which  tech- 
nology made  pKDssible. 

No  one  can  sav  what  that  culture  might 
have  been,  but  the  clean  triumphant  inno- 
cence of  Shaker  architecture,  the  sly.  watch- 
ful, exuberant  literature  of  Melville  and 
Twain,  the  somber  martial  majesty  of  Lin- 
coln's and  Kennedy's  funerals,  suggest  its 
direction.  It  would  have  had,  as  William 
Carlos  Williams  says,  "relatedness,"  and  te- 
nacious bond  to  the  local,  and  it  might  have 
been— might  still  be,  for  it  is  not  entirely 
lost  despite  Its  proverty  of  means— what 
Whitman  called  "a  Great  Average"  rather 
than  the  work  of  a  few  gifted  individuals. 
Meanwhile,  throughout  the  nation,  the  cul- 
tural leadership  produces  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Italian  operas. 

New  York  is  crowded.  New  York  is  a  be- 
havioral sink,  Peterson  laments,  even  though 
America  did  not  Invent  cities,  even  though 
he  has  Just  returned  from  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  square  miles  of  open 
land  which  still  wait  in  the  vast  interior 
of  the  continent  for  habitation,  and  which 
technology  today  makes  accessible  to  any 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
way  In.  >^ 

Hart  has  not  reconstituted  a  little  bit  of 
Athens  in  Idaho;  he  has  proved  once  again 
that  one  can  live  comfortably  on  American 
terms  in  the  wild  and  peaceful  interior  of 
the  American  continent.  His  message  is  sim- 
ple yet  It  might  be  an  old  Egyptian  secret 
that  he  alone  has  unearthed:  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  live  in  cities,  nor  even  in  Peter- 
son's Idyllic  small  town.  What  the  Shakers 
created  out  of  their  moil  of  religious  and 
sexual  fanaticism,  what  the  South  had  de- 
spite the  blot  of  slavery,  what  still  exists, 
partly  desiccated,  in  the  central  regions  of 
America,  Is  available  today  to  any  who  want 
it  and  can  meet  Its  requirements  of  tech- 
nical competence  and  personal  integrity,  as 
Sylvan  Hart  has  done.  And  this  Peterson 
failed  to  see.  as  America,  to  Its  intensifying 
agony,  has  failed  to  acknowledge. 
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THE  LOG  OF  MAN'S   JOURNEY   TO 
THE  MOON  AND  BACK 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
log  of  the  flight  of  Apollo  11.  from  the 
National  Observer  of  July  28.  1969,  is 
the  most  gripping  and  dramatic  account 
I  have  yet  seen  of  that  magnificent 
journey: 

The  Log  of   Mans   Journey   to  the   Moon 
AND  Back 
An  observer's  log  of  the  flight  of  ApoUo  11. 
man-L  first  landing  on  the  moon.  All  times 
a.     Eastern  Daylight;  all  miles  are  sUitute. 

WEDNESDAY.    JULY     16 

9:32  am.:  "Lift  off.  We  have  a  lift  off" 
The  voice  from  Launch  Control  at  Cape 
Kennedy  heralds  the  beginning  of  Apollo  lis 
filght  to  the  moon,  250,810  nrUles  away  at 
blast  off.  Orange-white  flames  and  billows 
of  smoke  envelope  the  spoOess  white.  363- 
fool  Saturn  5  and  its  precious  astronaut  pay- 
load-  Nell  Armstrong,  a  civilian,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Michael  ColllnB  and  Col.  Edwin  "Buzz 
Aldrin.  Jr..  both  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  Saturn  5's  five  F-1  first-stage  engines, 
culping  2  230  gallons  of  liquid  oxygen  and 
kerosene  each  second,  lift  the  astronauts 
from  Lav.ich  Pad  39A. 

9  35  am.;  speed.  6.198  m  ph.  The  Saturn 
5s  fust  stage  separates  to  tumble  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  second  sUge's  five  J-2 
engines  ignite. 

9  41  am  The  second  stage  separates. 
Speed.  14,579  m.ph.  The  third  stage's  single 
J-2  engine  Ignites. 

9:43  a.m.:  Apollo  11  enters  a  nearly  circular 
orbit  118  miles  above  earth  at  17,686  m  p  h. 

12  16  p.m.:  On  the  second  orbit,  over  the 
Gilbert  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
third-stage  rocket  kicks  to  life  again  for  5 
minutes.  47  seconds,  driving  the  astronauts 
towards  their  rendezvous  with  the  moon. 

12  22  pm  :  The  J-2  shuts  off.  Altitude. 
O04  miles.  Speed.  24.256  m.ph.  "Hey.  Houston, 
Apollo  11."  says  Nell  Armstrong,  the  space- 
ship commander.  "This  Saturn  gave  us  a 
magrUficent  ride." 

2  12  p  m  :  A  three-second  bum  of  the  serv- 
ice module's  single,  20,500-pound-thrust  en- 
gine drives  the  Apollo  crew  a  safe  distance 
from  the  third  stage  A  ground  signal  sends 
the  third  stage  rocketing  off  to  eventually 
soar  behind  the  moon  and  into  solar  orbit. 
8  04  pm.:  Apollo  11  transmits  an  un- 
sc' eduled,    16-minute   colOT-l«levislon   show 

from  space.  ,,___ 

1157  pm  All  three  astronauts  sleep 
Apollo  11  is  77.992  miles  from  earth,  traveling 
at  4.787  mp.h. 

THUBSDAT,    Jtn,Y     IT 

8  21  a  m  :  The  dav  begins  without  fanfare. 

10  33  am  :   Apollo  11   reaches  its  midway 

point,    120,002    miles    from    the    earth    and 

'^°2"l6  pm-  A  three-second  rocket  burst 
puts  Apollo  11  on  a  course  that  will  bring  it 
within  69  miles  of  the  moon 

6-23  pm  :  143,980  miles  above  earth,  Mike 
Collins  works  with  Apollo  ll's  sextant  Cap- 
sule Communicator  Charlie  Duke  asks  if 
Colonel  Collins  can  pick  out  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  In  California. 

■I  can  see  a  104  |F-1041  taxiing  out  on 
the  runway." 

■Man,  that's  super." 

"The  damn  almost  always  have  a 

104  taxiing  out  for  a  take-off,"  Colonel  Col- 
lins says.  ^^      ,_    .^ 

7  32  pm  :  The  crew  begins  a  35-mlnute 
telecast  from  spact.  focusing  first  on  earth. 
At  one  point,  Mike  Collins  rotates  the  cam- 
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era,  turning  the  earth  upelde  down  on  the 
television  screen. 

"I'm  making  mTseU  seasick."  he  Jokes. 

9:41  pm  :  Houston  bids  the  crew  good 
night. 

10:53  pm  :  Apollo  11  Is  147.802  miles  from 
earth  Speed.  2.817  m.p.h. 

mroAT.   JTTLT    IS 

9:41  am.:  Houston  allows  the  astronauts 
an  extra  69  minutes  sleep  before  awakening 
them. 

4:44  pm  :  Apollo  11,  301.350  miles  out 
bee;tns  a  one-hour.  36-mlnute  telecast.  The 
camera  follows  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldrln 
as  they  work  in  the  lunar  module.  The  color 
and   the  clarity  of  the  pictures  are  superb. 

11:11  pm  :  Apollo  11,  traveling  at  2.037 
m.p  h  .  reaches  the  "lunar  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence." 214.402  miles  from  earth.  Prom  this 
point  on,  the  g^vltatlonal  pull  of  the  moon 
Is  greater  than  that  of  earth's  and  the  space 
craft  win  pick  up  speed 

SATURD.\Y,    JULT     19 

8:32  am  :  The  crew  awakes.  Apollo  11  Is 
14.359    miles   from   the   moon.   Speed,   2,787 

m  p  h 

10:^7  .am:  "The  view  of  the  moon  that 
we've  been  having  recently  is  really  spectacu- 
lar." Nell  Armstrong  reports.  "It  fills  about 
three-quarters  of  the  hatch  window  .  .  .  It's 
a  view  worth  the  price  of  the  trip." 

1  12  pm  :  "Apollo  11  .  AH  your  systems 
are  looking  good  going  around  the  corner 
and  we'll  see  you  on  the  other  side." 

1:13  pm  :  Apollo  11,  355  miles  above  the 
surface,  zooms  behind  the  moon  at  5,225 
m  p  h.  and  out  of  contact  with  earth. 

1:21pm  :  The  service  module's  engine  flres 
for  6  minutes.  2  seconds,  slowing  Apollo  11 
to  3.237  m  p  h.  and  putting  it  Into  an  ellip- 
tical lunar  orbit  with  a  high  point  of  193.8 
miles  and  a  low  point  of  70.4  miles. 

1:47  pm  :  The  tracking  station  near  Ma- 
drid reports  telemetry  signals  as  Apollo  11 
swings  from  behind  the  moon.  Minutes  later 
Nell  Armstrong  repwrts:  "Were  getting  this 
view  of  the  landing  approach  .  .  .  the  pictures 
and  maps  brought  back  by  Apollos  8  and 
10  give  us  a  very  good  preview  of  what  to 
look  at  here  It  looks  very  much  like  the 
pictures,  but  like  the  difference  between 
watching  a  real  football  game  and  watching 
It  on  TV' — no  substitute  for  actually  being 
here." 

3:56  pm.:  Apollo  11  begins  a  34-minute 
telecast  of  the  lunar  surface,  tracing  the 
path  that  the  lunar  module  will  follow  on 
its  way  to  the  surface.  The  astronauts  give 
a  running  commentary  on  the  craters  and 
hills  they  pass  over 

5:43  pm.:  Again  the  service  module's 
single  engine  fires,  this  time  for  17  seconds. 
The  burn  puts  Apollo  U  Into  an  orbit  75.3 
miles  by  61  8  miles.  Speed.  3.637  m.p.h. 

11:04  p.m.:  The  astronauts  continue  pre- 
paring for  the  next  days  descent. 

SUNDAY.    JULY     20 

1:03  a.m.:  The  crewmen  finally  bed  down. 

7:07  am.:  The  day  of  man's  first  landing 
on  the  moon  begins  for  the  crew  of  Apollo 
11  with  a  call  from  Houston.  "Oh  my,  you 
guy5  wake  up  early,"  one  astronaut  says. 

9:06  am.:  Apollo  11  flies  beh.nd  the  moon, 
losing  radio  contact  with  Houston.  During 
this  period,  Buzz  Aldrln  enters  the  lunar 
mcdule,  code  name  Eagle. 

9:52  a.m  :  Apollo  11  re-establishes  radio 
contact.  A  short  time  later  Neil  Armstrong 
joins  Colonel  Aldrln  in  Eagle.  Mike  Collins 
remains  in  the  command  module,  code  name 
Columbia. 

12:57  p.m.:  Two  minutes  before  Apollo  11 
disappears  behind  the  moon  again,  Houston 
radios:  "Were  go  for  undocking." 

1:47  p.m.:  One  minute  before  swinging 
from  behind  the  moon.  Eagle  and  Columbia 
undock 

1:50   pm:    "The    Eagle    has   wings,"   Neil 

Armstrong  radios,  confirming  the  undocking. 

2:11  p.m.:   An  eight-second  bum  of  the 
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service    module's    engine    moves    Columbia 
away  from  Eagle  at  2  m.p.h. 

3:08  pjn.:  Behind  the  moon.  Eagle's 
9,800-pound  thrust  descent-stage  engine 
flres  for  39.8  seconds,  dropping  it  Into  an 
orbit  with  a  low  point  of  9.8  miles  above  the 
moon's  surface. 

3:46  p.m.:  Columbia  re-establishes  contact 
with  earth  two  minutes  before  Eagle.  "How 
did  It  go?"  Houston  asks. 

"Listen,  baby,  everything's  going  Just 
swimmingly,"  Mike  Collins  replies.  "Beauti- 
ful." 

3:48  p.m.:  Eagle  re-establishes  radio  con- 
tact with  Houston. 

3:57  p.m.:  Eagle  Is  12.3  miles  above  the 
moon. 

4:00  pm.:  "Eagle,  Houston.  If  you  read, 
you're  go  for  powered  descent" 

4:05  p.m.:  50,000  feet  altitude,  260  miles 
from  the  landing  site.  Eagles  9,870-pound- 
thrust-  engine  begins  firing  to  slow  the  craft 
and  drop  It  to  the  lunar  surface. 

4:08  p.m.:  "Everything  looking  good," 
Houston  says. 

4:07  p.m.:  47,000  feet. 

4:08  p.m.:  "Looking  good  to  us,"  Houston 
says.  "You're  still  looking  good." 

4:09  p.m.:  "You  are  go  to  continue  power 
descent, "  Houston  says,  40,000  feet.  "And  the 
earth  right  out  our  front  window,  "  Eagle 
says. 

4:10  p.m.:  33 ,500  feet. 

4.11  p.m.:  37,000  feet.  "Delta-H  (change  of 

altitude)    looking  good  now,  "  Eagle  reports. 

4:12   p.m.:    21,000   feet.  Speed,   818   m.p.h. 

4:13   p.m.:    13,500  feet.  Speed,  518  m.p.h. 

9,200  feet. 

4:14  p.m.:  5,200  feet.  4,200  feet.  "You're 
go  for  landing,"  Houston  says.  2,000  feet. 
"Were  go.  Hang  tight.  We're  go."  1,600  feet, 
1,400  feet. 

4:15  p.m.:  750  feet.  Eagle  is  flying  with  its 
windows  up,  its  crew  looking  into  the  black- 
ness of  space  above.  Their  craft  is  tilted  at  a 
35 -degree  angle  to  the  lunar  surface.  700  feet. 
The  descent  engine  continues  to  burn.  Speed, 
14.3  m.p.h.  600  feet. 

500  feet.  Eagle  is  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  now  and  the  crew  can  .see  the  area 
ahead.  350  feet.  Speed,  2.7  m.p.h.  330  feet. 
"Were  pegged  on  horizontal  velocity,"  Eagle 
says.  Neil  Armstrong  spots  a  football-field- 
slzed  crater  littered  with  boulders  10  and  15 
feet  In  diameter  where  Eagle's  computer- 
programmed  landing  approach  is  aiming  the 
craft.  He  quickly  switches  to  semiautomatic 
controls  and  Instructs  the  computer  to  fly 
Eagle  over  the  danger  area. 

4: 16  p  m.:  220  feet.  "Coming  down  nicely  '• 
200  feet.  160  feet.  75  feet. 

4:17  p.m.:  40  feet.  Speed,  1.7  m.p.h.  ""Pick- 
up some  dust.""  30  feet.  '"Faint  shadow."' 
""Drifting  to  the  right  a  little."  10  feet.  One 
of  the  68-inch-long  sensors  jutting  down 
from  three  of  Eagles  four  landing  pads 
touches  the  lunar  surface.  '"Contact  light." 
One  second  later,  the  descent  engine  Is  shut 
off. 

Eagle  settles  to  the  moon  in  the  Sea  of 
Tranquility,  coming  to  rest  at  a  4.5  degree 
angle  four  miles  beyond  its  programed 
landing  site,  but  still  within  its  general 
target  area. 

"Houston.  Tranquility  Base  here,"'  Nell 
Armstrong  reports.  "The  Eagle  has  landed.  " 
The  flight  surgeon  In  Apollo  Control  notes 
that  Mr.  Armstrongs  heart  reached  156  beats 
a  minute  during  Eagle's  landing. 

4:29  p.m.:  "Tranquility,"  the  capsule  com- 
municator says,  "be  advised  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  smiling  faces  in  this  room  and  all 
over  the  world." 

"There  are  two  of  them  up  here,  "  Eagle 
replies. 

"And  don't  forget  one  In  the  command 
module,"  Mike  Collins  calls  from  lunar  orbit. 

4:35  p.m.:  "You  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  don't  think  I  noticed  any  dlfll- 
culty  at  all  in  adapting  to  one-sixth  Q 
[gravity],"  Nell  Armstrong  reports. 
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5:06  p.m.:  Eagle's  crew  continues  checking 
out  the  craft's  equipment  before  eating  and 
a  brief  rest. 

7:13  p.m.:  Apollo  Control  relays  a  message 
to  the  world  from  Buzz  Aldrln:  ""I'd  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  every  person 
listening  in,  whoever  and  wherever  they  may 
be.  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  contemplate 
the  event  of  the  past  few  hours,  and  give 
thanks  In  his  or  her  own  way  " 

7:43  p.m.:  The  astronauts  begin  preparing 
for  their  moon  walk,  4  hours  and  22  minutes 
early.  This  is  a  time-consuming  task  in 
Eagle's  cramped  cabin.  Their  bulky  equip- 
ment weighs  183  pounds.  This  includes 
water-cooled  space  suits,  portable  life-sup- 
port systems  that  provide  oxygen,  an  emer- 
gency 30-minute  oxygen  supply,  and  bubble 
helmets. 

10:28  p.m.:  The  two  astronauts  switch  to 
their  portable  life-support  systems  from 
Eagle's  oxygen  supply. 

10:38  p.m.:  "Everything  is  go  here,"  Nell 
Armstrong  reports.  "Were  Just  waiting  for 
the  cabin  ...  to  blow  enough  pressure  to 
open   the   hatch." 

10:39  p.m.:  Eagle's  hatch  opens,  looking 
west  across  a  barren  surface  pitted  by  tiny 
craters  and  Uttered  with  small  rocks,  some 
perhaps  billions  of  years  old. 

10:48  p.m.:  Neil  Armstrong  begins  posi- 
tioning himself  to  move  out  backward 
through  Eagle's  hatch.  "Relax  a  little  bit," 
Buzz   Aidrin  suggests. 

10:51  p.m.:  "Okay,  Houston,  I'm  on  the 
porch.  "  Mr.  Armstrong  pauses  for  a  moment 
on  the  platform  under  Eagle's  hatch  before 
placing  his  lunar  "overshoe"  on  the  first 
step. 

10:53  p.m.:  Nell  Armstrong  pulls  a  lanyard 
that  opens  the  storage  area  holding  a  black- 
and-white  television  camera. 

10:54  p.m.:  A  giant  screen  in  Apollo  Con- 
trol flickers  and  a  picture  appears  upside 
down  until  engineers  right  It.  Eagle's  lad- 
der Is  bathed  in  shadow.  Beyond,  harsh  sun- 
light floods  the  surface  In  brilliant  contrast. 
A  foot  appears.  "Okay,  Nell,  we  can  see  you 
coming  down  the  ladder  now,"  Houston  says. 
10:55  p.m.:  "I'm  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
The  LM  foot  pads  are  only  depressed  In  the 
surface  about  one  or  two  Inches,  although 
the  surface  appears  to  be  very,  very  flne 
grained.  As  you  get  close  to  It,  It's  almost 
like  a  powder.  " 

10:56  p.m.:  Neil  Armstrong  fulfills  one  of 
men's  most  ancient  dreams.  "That's  one 
small  step  for  man,  one  giant  leap  for  man- 
kind," he  says  as  he  steps  onto  the  lunar 
surface. 

10:57  p.m.:  Mr.  Armstrong  marvels  at  the 
lunar  soil.  "The  surface  is  flne  and  powdery. 
I  can  pick  It  up  loosely  with  my  toe.  It  does 
adhere  in  fine  layers  like  powdered  charcoal 
to  the  sole  and  sides  of  my  boots.  I  only  go 
in  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch." 

11:02  p.m.:  The  flight  surgeon  monitoring 
the  astronauts'  heart  beats  and  respiration 
reports  they  are  doing  well. 

11:03  p.m.:  Mr.  Armstrong  begins  photo- 
graphing the  lunar  surface. 

11:05  p.m.:  Mr.  Armstrong  begins  scooping 
up  the  first  sample  of  lunar  soil. 

11:07  p.m.:  Mr.  Armstrong  finishes  col- 
lecting two  to  four  pounds  and  jabs  the 
scoop  handle  six  to  eight  Inches  In  the  sur- 
face. He  seals  the  sample  bag  ane  puts  It  in  a 
pocket  on  his  leg. 

11:12  p.m.:  Buzz  Aidrin  exits  from  Eagle. 

11:13  p.m.:   "Now  I  want  to  back  up  and 

partially  close   the  hatch,  making  sure  not 

to  lock  it  on  my  way  out,"'  Colonel  Aldrln 

says. 

"A  good  thought,"  Nell  Armstrong  agrees. 

11:14   p.m.:    Buzz   Aldrln   steps   onto   the 

moon. 

11:18  p.m.:  The  astronauts  inspect  Eagle's 
descent  stage  and  note  that  one  of  the  land- 
ing probes  Is  broken  and  bent  upward. 

11:24  p.m.:  Nell  Armstrong  unveils  the 
plaque  attached  to  one  of  Eagle's  landing 
legs  and  reads  It.  "Here  men  from  the  planet 
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earth  first  set  foot  upon  the  moon  July  1969 
A  D  We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind.  The 
plaque,  with  the  signatures  of  the  Apollo  11 
crewmen  and  President  Nixon,  will  remain  on 
the  lunar  surface. 

11-27  pm  ■  Mr.  Armstrong  moves  the  tele- 
vision camera  about  30  feet  away  from  Eagle. 

11  31  pm  Mr.  Armstrong  pans  the  lunar 
landscape  with   the   television   camera. 

11  35  pm  Buzz  Aidrin  unrolls  the  solar- 
wind  experiment  and  jabs  its  pole  into  the 
surface  The  experiment,  which  resembles  a 
lone  sheet  of  alumlnvun  foil,  is  designed  to 
collect  particles  of  the  solar  wind  that  bom- 
bards the  moon.  Scientists  hope  that  the 
panel  will  collect  one-blllionlh  of  an  ounce 
of  particles  from  the  sun  for  them  to  study. 

1141  pm-  The  astronauts  set  up  an 
American  flag  with  a  spring  device  that  keeps 
it  "waving"  on  the  windless,  airless  moon. 

11  42  pm  "I  guess  you're  about  the  only 
person  around  that  doesn't  have  TV  coverage 
oi  the  scene."  Houston  tells  Columbia.  I 
don't  mind  a  bit.  How  Is  the  quality  of  the 
TV?"  Reply:  "Oh,  it's  beautiful,  Mike.  Really 

^"ll  46  pm  :  Buzz  Aidrin  attempts  various 
ways  of  moving  on  the  moon,  including  a 
series  of  kangaroo  hops.  "You  do  have  to  be 
rather  careful  to  keep  track  of  where  your 
center  of  mass  Is.  Sometimes  it  takes  about 
two  or  three  paces  to  make  sure  you've  got 
your  feet  underneath. 

11-48  pm  •  President  Nixon,  watching  the 
moon  walk  at  the  White  House  with  Prank 
Borman  who  orbited  the  moon  on  Apollo  8, 
talks  directly  to  the  astronauts.  "Because  of 
what  you  have  done,  the  heavens  have  be- 
come part  of  man's  world."  Mr.  Nixon  says. 
11  54  p.m.:  Nell  Armstrong  begins  collect- 
ing bulk  samples  of  the  lunar  terrain. 

11-55  p.m.:  "The  blue  color  of  my  boot  has 
completely  disappeared  now  in  this— still 
don't  know  exactly  what  color  to  describe 
this  other  than  ash-cocoa  color,  "  Buzz  Aidrin 
says. 

MONDAY,    JULY     21 

12:08:  a.m.:  Nell  Armstrong  finishes  col- 
lecting about  60  pounds  of  lunar  soil  and 
rocks.  These  are  stored  in  one  of  two  alumi- 
num rock  boxes  for  return  to  earth. 

12:18  a.m.:  The  astronauts  are  Inspecting 
Eagle  again. 

12:27  a.m.:  The  crewmen  remove  the  pas- 
sive-seismometer and  the  laser-reflector  ex- 
periments from  a  storage  bin. 

12:31  a.m.:  Buzz  Aidrin  plods  out  of  sight 
with  the  experiments,  looking  a  little  like  a 
weary  salesman  toting  two  heavy  sample 
cases. 

12:35  a.m.:  Colonel  Aidrin  reports  difficul- 
ties leveling  the  passive-seismometers  pack- 
age about  50  or  60  feet  from  Eagle. 

12:36  a.m.:  Neil  Armstrong  reports  the 
laser  reflector  set  up.  Scientists  hope  to  use 
the  device  to  measure  the  distance  between 
the  earth  and  moon  to  within  six  Inches  of 
accuracy  and  to  study  the  theory  that  earth's 
continents  are  drifting  apart. 

12:44  a.m.:  The  two  solar  panels,  which 
power  the  passive-seismometer  experiment, 
are  unfolded.  Minutes  later,  equipment  on 
earth  begins  recording  the  astronauts'  foot 
falls  detected  by  the  four  seismometers.  These 
instruments  are  sensitive  enough  to  record  a 
meteoroid  the  size  of  a  pea  landing  a  half 
mile  away.  They  will  also  record  moonquakes, 
11  they  occur. 

12:46  a.m.:  Nell  Armstrong  begins  collect- 
ing more  lunar  samples,  penetrating  up  to 
three  inches  beneath  the  surface.  Because 
time  is  running  short,  the  samples  cannot 
be  photographed  as  he  picks  them  up. 

12:47  a.m.:  Buzz  Aidrin  is  taking  the  first 
of  two  core  samples.  He  drives  the  tube  into 
the  surface  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
with  a  hammer.  "I  hope  you're  watching  how 
hard  I  have  to  hit  this  into  the  ground,"  he 
says.   The   seismometer  records   his   pound- 


ing, indicating  the  moon  Is  a  good  transmitter 
of  shock  waves. 

12:52  a.m.:  Colonel  Aldrln  takes  down  the 
solar-wind  experiment.  This  and  the  two  core 
tubes  go  in  the  rock  box  with  the  material 
Nell  Armstrong  is  collecting. 

12:54  a.m.:  As  the  world  watches.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong picks  up  a  moon  stone  to  return  to 
earth. 

12:55  a.m.:  "We're  running  a  little  low  on 
time,"  Houston  says. 

•We  want  to  keep  a  good  margin  in  those 
portable  life-support  systems. "  Apollo  Con- 
trol notes.  ,,     ^      ,    . 

12:57    a.m.;    Colonel    Aldrln    climbs    Into 

1  03  am-    Mr.  Armstrong  sends  the  first 
box  of  rocks  up  to  Colonel  Aidrin  by  a  strap 
and  pulley.  His  heart  beat  peaks  up  160. 
1  07  am.:  The  second  rock  box  goes  up. 
1  09  a  m  :  Neil  Armstrong  enters  Eagle  and 
reports  he  collected  about  "20  pounds  of  care- 
fully selected,  if  not  documented,  samples 
in  the  second  box. 

1  11  a.m.:  "Okav.  the  hatch  Is  closed  and 
latched, "  Buzz  Aldrln  reports.  "And  we're  up 
by  It.  secure." 

3-46  a.m.;  After  depressurlzlng  Eagle  for  a 
second  time,  the  crewmen  throw  out  their 
portable  life-support  systems,  a  lithium  hy- 
droxide canister— used  to  filter  their  oxygen— 
and  the  arm-rests  from  Inside  Eagle. 

3:57  a.m.;  The  astronauts  turn  off  the  TV 
camera. 

4:25  a.m.;  Houston  bids  Eagle  good  night. 

9-32    am.:    Houston    wakes    Mike    Collins 

in    Columbia.    "We're   going    to   keep    you   a 

little     busy,"     the     capsule     communicator 

promises. 

9-42  a.m.:  "Not  since  Adam  has  any 
human  known  such  solitude  as  Mike  Collins 
is  experiencing  during  the  47  minutes  of  each 
lunar  revolution  when  he  Is  behind  the  moon 
with  no  one  to  talk  to  except  his  tape 
recorder  aboard  Columbia."  Apollo  Control 
comments. 

11  12  am.;  Houston  wakes  Eagles  crew 
from  a  fitful  sleep  and  asks  how  they  slept 
m  the  cramped  cabin,  which  has  no  beds. 
"Nell  has  rigged  himself  a  really  good  ham- 
mock and  he's  been  lying  on  the  hatch  and 
engine  cover,  and  I  curled  up  on  the  floor. 
Buzz  Aldrln  reports. 

1  44  pm.:  Ten  minutes  to  lift  off.  "Every- 
thing looks  good."  Houston  says.  Eagle's 
descent  stage  Is  to  serve  as  launching  plat- 
form for  the  ascent  stage. 

1  54  p.m.;  Blast  off.  Eagle's  3.500-pound- 
thrust  engine  fires  the  top  half  of  the  lunar 
module  straight  up,  leaving  the  descent  stage 
as  a  permanent  monument  to  man's  first 
landing.  ^        „ 

Eagle  rises.  17.7  m.p.h.  The  astronauts  call 
off  their  speed  in  feel  per  second.  24.5  m.p.h. 
Ten  seconds  after  launch,  the  craft  angles 
towarfls  orbit.  "Verv  smooth."  Neil  Armstrong 
says.  "Very  quiet  ride.  There's  that  crater 
down  there."  „    „ 

1  55  p.m.:  2.600  feet.  "Eagle,"  Houston 
says  "one  minute  and  you're  looking  good."' 
During  the  lift  off.  Nell  Armstrong"s  heart 
rate  reaches  90  and  Buzz  Aldrln's  Jumps 
to  120.  ^     . 

2:00  p.m.:  One  minute  to  go  In  the  burn. 
Speed.  3.057  m.p.h. 

2  01  p.m.;  Eagles  engine  shuts  off  as  the 
craft  reaches  3.775  m.p.h.  and  sails  Into  a 
lunar  orbit  54.3  miles  by  10.5  miles. 

2  05  pm.;  'Eagle  Is  back  In  orbit  and  left 
Tranquillity  Base,  and  leaving  behind  a 
replica  from  our  Apollo  11  launch."  Houston 
answers:  "Roger,  we  copy.  The  whole  world 
is  proud  of  you. "  Replies  Eagle:  "We  needed 
a  lot  of  help." 

4 -20  p  m  ;  The  seismometers  left  on  tne 
moon  record  a  distant  shock.  Excited  scien- 
tists speculate  they  have  detected  their  first 
moonquake  or  a  meteoroid  slamming  into 
the  lunar  surface. 

5:35   p.m.:    After    a   series   of   rendezvous 


maneuvers,  Columbia  docks  with  Eagle. 
"Okay,  we're  all  yours,  "  Buzz  Aldrln  tells 
Mike  Collins  as  the  two  craft  lock  together 
after  being  apart  27  hours.  48  minutes 

7  13  pm.:  Nell  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldrln 
rejoin  Mike  Collins  In  the  command  module. 

8  02  p.m.:  A  seven-second  burn  of  the  serv- 
ice module's  small  maneuvering  rockets 
separates  Apollo  11  from  the  unmanned 
lunar  module  at  a  relative  speed  of  14  m  p.h. 
•There  she  goes.  "  Columbia  says.  "It  was  a 
good  one"  Eagle's  ascent  stage  will  remain 
to  orbit  the  moon  long  after  the  aslronauU 
return  to  earth. 


TUESDAY.  JUl-Y    22 

12  55  a.m.;  Behind  the  moon  as  Apollo  11 
begins  Its  31sl  revolution,  Columbia  Is  22 
miles  ahead  of  Eagle  and  one  mile  below^ 
The  service  module's  20.500-pound-thrust 
engine  flres  for  2  minutes.  28  seconds,  driving 
Apollo  11   towards  home  at  5.904  m.p.h. 

1  07  am  Radio  contact,  'nme  xo  open 
up  the  LRL  doors  ithe  lunar  receiving  labora- 
torv  where  the  crew  will  be  quarantined), 
Nell  Armstrong  says.  "Roger,"  Houston 
replies.  "We've  got  you  coming  home.  It  s  well 
stocked."  ^  ,. 

2  16  am  Apollo  11.  4.278  miles  from  the 
moon.  iU  speed  slowed  to  3.658  m.p.h.  by  the 
moon's  gravitational  tug. 

12:32  p.m.:  The  crew  remains  asleep  alter 
noon.   Speed,  2.937  m.p.h. 

1:11  p.m.;  The  astronauts  are  awake  alter 
10  hours  of  rest. 

1  39  pm  ;  Apollo  11.  38,870  miles  from  the 
moon,  reaches  the  point  where  earth's  gravi- 
tational pull  exceeds  the  moon's.  The  craft 
begins  to  accelerate. 

4-02  p.m.:  Apollo  ll's  maneuvering  rockets 
fire  10  5  seconds  to  slow  the  craft  3.3  m.p  h. 
and  aim  it  more  accurately  toward  earth. 

10:42  p.m.:  176.042  miles  from  earth.  Speed. 
2.982  m.p.h. 

""^         WEDNESDAY,    JULY    23 

12-26  pm.:  The  Apollo  11  crew  is  stirring 
after  a  10-hour  rest  period.  They  have  a 
relatively  easy  schedule  the  day   before  re- 

3-15  pm.;  132.439  miles  out.  Speed.  3.854 
m  ph.  Cabin  temperature.  62  degrees  Fahren- 

heit.  _- 

7  04  p  m  ;  Another  telecast  from  space.  The 
astronauts  philosophize  a  bit  about  the 
meaning  of  their  historic  mission.  Buzz 
Aldrln  puts  it  best;  "A  verse  from  Psalms 
comes  to  mind  to  me:  'When  I  consider  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained, 
what  is  man  that  Thou  art  nUndf  ul  of  him. 

11  16  p  m  ;  Houston  notifies  Apollo  11  that 
bad  weather  Is  expected  at  the  splashdown 
target  The  craft  will  maneuver  so  It  enters 
the  atmosphere  at  a  shallower  angle.  This 
will  give  more  lift  to  Apollo  11  and  drop  it 
some  247  miles  down  range. 

THUKSOAY,    JtTLY    24 

7  42  am  ;  Re-entry  day.  The  crew  is  still 
asleep.  Apollo  11  is  42.499  miles  out.  Speed. 
6.951  m.p.h. 

11:22  am.;  13.182  miles.  Speed.  11.810 
m  p.h.  and  increasing  rapidly. 

12:20  p.m.;  The  command  module  sepa- 
rates from  the  service  module. 

12-22  pm  You're  looking  mighty  fine 
here/'  Houston  says.  "You're  cleared  lor 
landing." 

12-28  pm  -  "Guidance  reports  Apollo  11  is 
right  down  the  middle  of  the  corridor," 
Apollo  Control  advises. 

12 "35  pm.;  Apollo  11  strikes  earth's  upper 
.atmosphere  at  400.000  feet  and  18  seconds 
later,  the  high  heat  of  re-entry  Slacks  out 
all  radio  contact  with  the  crew.  Speed.  24.707 
m  p  h  1  736  miles  from  splashdown  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  912  miles  southwest  of  Hawaii. 
Earths  atmosphere  Is  rapidly  slowing  Apollo 
ll's  speed. 

12:38  p.m.:    One  of  the  recovery   aircraft 
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spou  the  nery  glow  of  Apollo  ITs  heat  shield 
as  it  streak«  through  the  early  morning 
(6:38  a  m.  local  time)  sky. 

12:39  p.m.:  Radio  blackout  ends. 

12:44  p.m.:  At  23,300  feet,  two  drouge  para- 
chutes pop  out  to  slow  Apollo  11. 

12:45  pm.:  Apollo  U's  three  mala  para- 
chutes open. 

12:49  p.m.:  Apollo  11  is  at  1 .500  feet, swing- 
ing gently  beneath  its  bright  orange-and- 
white  canopies. 

12:50  p.m.:  "Splashdown,"  a  rescue  heli- 
copter reports.  "Apollo  has  splashdown."  The 
space  craft  plunges  into  the  Pacific  nose  first. 
13  miles  from  the  recovery  ship  U.S.S.  Hornet. 
Mans  first  flight  to  walk  upon  the  moon  ends 
upside  down. 


A.M.  &  N.  PROGRAM  AIMS  AT  ELIMI- 
NATING HARD-CORE  POVERTY 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

op    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  ■  Monday.  August  4.  1969 

Mr.  IJ-ULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
kansas A.M.  &  N.  College,  in  Pine  Bluff. 
is  currently  conducting?  a  program  to  pro- 
vide training,  and  then  employment,  for 
unskilled  and  unemployed  people  from 
Lonoke.  Desha,  and  Drew  Counties  in 
Arkansas.  This  program,  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Arkansas  Farmers 
Union,  has  been  very  successful  and  re- 
cently was  the  subject  of  a  fine  article 
in  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  by  Miss 
Janey  Joyce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A.M.  &  N.  Program  Aims  at  Eliminating 
Hahd-Core  Poverty 
(By  Janey  Joyce i 
"Hiird-core  poverty." 

Tills  is  a  phrase  used  from  time  to  time  by 
sociologists  and  by  government  officials  as 
they  despair  about  the  steadily  rising  costs 
of  welfare  and  the  high  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  people  who  are  not 
sharing  in  the  current  prosperity  in  the 
United  States. 

Who  are  the  "hard-core"  poor? 
They  are  the  people  who  have  been  left  be- 
hind   in    this    fast-paced    technical    society. 
They  vary  from  place  to  place. 

In  Southeast  Arkansas  they  are  most  often 
displaced  farm  workers.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  were  tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers 
or  field  hands  before  the  mechanical  age 
reached  agriculture. 

They  grew  up  expecting  to  chop  cotton 
in  the  spring  and  to  pick  cotton  In  the  fall. 
That's  all  they  ever  expected  to  need  to 
know  how  to  do. 

Now.  however,  cotton  Is  chopped  with 
herbicides  and  It  is  picked  by  machines.  The 
traditional  agricultural  Jobs  are  no  longer 
available. 

But  many  of  the  people  who  used  to  do 
those  Jobs  are  still  living  in  the  tumble- 
down paintless  shacks  that  dot  the  rural 
areas  of  Southeast  Arkansas.  They  subsist 
on  welfare  and  the  proceeds  from  occasional 
un.>kllled  Jobs. 

Their  children  have  often  grown  up  as- 
suming that  this  was  the  only  way  of  life 
available  to  them  as  well. 

Two  years  ago  the  Arkansas  Farmers  Union 
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in  Little  Rock  began  a  program  at  Arkansas 
AM&N  College  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
training,  and  then  employment,  for  unskilled 
and  unemployed  people  living  In  Lonoke, 
Desha  and  Drew'Countles. 

The  program  was  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
with  tn-klnd  services  and  facilities  provided 
by  the  college. 

AM&N  already  had  a  long  established  com- 
plete vocational  arts  program  which  offered 
training  in  automobile  body  repairing  and 
painting,  automobile  mechanics,  brick  ma- 
sonry, carpentry,  cosmetology,  electronics, 
appliance  repair,  practical  nursing,  secretarial 
training,  tailoring,  welding  and  machine 
shop. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  training  program 
established  basic  education  courses  so  that 
illiterates  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  those  who  already  knew  how  to  read  and 
write  could  improve  their  skills  in  these 
areas. 

Transportation — via  school  buses — was 
provided  so  that  the  new  trainees  could  get 
back  and  forth  from  their  homes  to  the 
college. 

And  a  stipend — ranging  from  $30  to  $50 
a  week — was  established  so  that  trainees 
could  afford  to  attend  school. 

Then  came  the  first  recruiting  drive.  Re- 
cruiters contacted  churches,  newspapers,  city 
and  county  officials  and  went  from  door-to- 
door  in  some  instances  to  find  persons  who 
were  willing  to  become  trainees  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  Clinton  Hampton,  assistant 
director  of  the  program,  recruiters  were  not 
deluged  with  applications  from  potential 
trainees  at  first. 

In  fact.  Richard  A.  Maxwell,  the  program 
counselor,  estimated  that  the  majority  of  the 
first  trainees  came  into  the  program  because 
of  the  stipend. 

They  enrolled  In  the  program.  Maxwell 
said,  but  tills  didn't  mean  they  had  any  con- 
fidence in  it.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
new  trainee  was.  according  to  Maxwell:  "Well 
it  rounds  good,  but  I  have  to  see  it  first." 

"So,"  he  -continued,  "It  was  up  to  us  to 
really  motivate  them — to  really  change  their 
outlook  on  life.  And  this  is  the  thing  that 
I  feel  we  have  accomplished  more  than  any- 
thing else.  We  have  instlUed  confidence  in 
themselves  and  In  us." 

Maxwell  noted  that  the  10-month  train- 
ing program  that  the  trainees  went  through 
was  "almost  like  a  cram  course." 

"What  they  learn  here. "  he  said,  "the  aver- 
age person  gets  In  2'i  years.  And  they  come 
out  with  flying  colors." 

Maxwell  said  he  was  shocked  to  discover 
so  many  people  with  native  ability  and  intel- 
ligence "just  doing  nothing.' 

John  Kuykendall.  placement  director  for 
the  program,  said  that  learning  new  skills 
solved  only  a  part  of  the  trainees'  employ- 
ment problems. 

More  difficult,  he  said,  is  the  psychological 
transition  from  farm  work — "where  you 
could  go  to  work  anytime  you  felt  like  it  and 
lay  off  when  you  felt  like  it  and  nobody  said 
a  thing  " — to  Industrial  work  where  you  have 
to  be  on  time  and  schedules  have  to  be  met. 
Ku<|'kendall  is  responsible  for  the  final 
phase  of  the  program — getting  the  trainees 
Jobs  and  seeing  that  they  stay  with  them. 
Most  of  the  employers  that  Kuykendall 
contacted  were  skeptical  at  first,  he  said.  But 
most  decided  eventually  to  give  the  trainees 
a  try.  And.  by  and  large,  they  have  been 
satisfied  with  them  as  employees,  he  said. 

The  trainees  were  skeptical  at  first,  too. 
Kuykendall  said.  Most  couldn't  believe  that 
they  could  get  a  Job  with  a  company  that 
wouldn't  consider  employing  them  before 
they  went  back  to  school. 

A  familiar  refrain,  according  to  Kuyken- 
dall, was:   "I've  been  here  before.  I  know  I 
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won't  get  a  Job  here.  They'll  Just  send  me 
to  the  employment  office." 

"So  they  were  pretty  Impressed  when  30 
or  40  minutes  later  they  had  the  Job,"  he 
said. 

"I  have  tried  to  explain."  Kuykendall  con- 
tinued, "that  companies  are  looking  for 
trained  people  now.  They  aren't  looking  for 
people  who  Just  walk  in  off  the  street  and 
say  they  can  do  this  and  do  that  without 
any  experience  or  formal  training." 

Kuykendall  spends  a  lot  of  time  out  in  the 
field  talking  to  potential  employers  and  In 
keeping  up  with  trainees  who  have  already 
been  placed  on  Jobs,  he  said. 

If  he  finds  out  that  one  of  the  former 
trainees  has  missed  a  day  on  the  Job,  he 
contacts  him  to  find  out  why.  And  he  is  al- 
ways available  to  discuss  any  problems  that 
might  arise  between  employer  and  employee, 
he  said. 

Each  trainee  who  has  completed  his  train- 
ing and  gone  on  to  productive  employment 
Is  a  success  story. 

Hampton.  Kuykendall  and  Maxwell  all  have 
their  favorite  success  stories. 

During  the  routine  testing  done  on  all 
trainees  during  the  1967-68  training  pro- 
gram, Maxwell  discovered  a  21-year-old 
woman  who  he  felt  definitely  belonged  in 
college. 

That  was  Helen  Williams  of  Tillar,  who 
has  Just  successfully  completed  her  first  year 
of  college  at  AM&N. 

Miss  Williams  had  done  farm  labor — off 
and  on — after  her  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1965.  And  she  was  not  too  optimis- 
tic about  the  training  program  when  she 
signed  up  for  it. 

"I  expected  to  Just  end  up  with  a  certifi- 
cate." she  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

She  was  surprised,  she  said,  when  Max- 
well strongly  urged  her  to  enroll  In  college 
because  she  had  never  regarded  herself  par- 
ticularly as  college  material. 

But  enroll  in  college  she  did — with  the 
help  of  a  National  Student  Defense  loan,  an 
economic  opportunity  grant  and  a  summer 
Job  doing  secretarial  work — a  skill  learned 
in  the  training  program. 

This  year  Maxwell  has  recommended  that 
two  of  the  programs  trainees  go  on  to  college 
next  fall.  They  are  Mrs.  Mamie  Charleston, 
31.  of  McGehee.  and  Linda  McKinney.  22.  of 
Humnoke.  Both  Just  completed  courses  in 
secretarial  training. 

And  both  hope  to  attend  AM&N  next  fall 
with  the  same  sort  of  assistance  that  Miss 
Williams  is  getting. 

Hampton's  favorite  story  concerns  a  young 
man  who  had  been  a  migrant  agricultural 
worker — one  who  had  never  seen  a  brick 
laid  in  his  life. 

He  spent  four  months  in  1967  and  1968  in 
a  class  for  brick  masons.  Then  he  was  per- 
mitted to  lay  bricks  on  some  faculty  hou.'ses 
that  were  under  construction. 

According  to  Hampton,  he  quickly  shaped 
tip  into  a  "cracker  Jack"  brick  mason.  So  he 
went  to  work  for  a  private  contractor.  It 
didn't  take  him  very  long  to  notice  that  the 
contractor  was  making  more  money  than  he 
was.  Hampton  said,  and  so  he  soon  went  into 
business  as  a  brick  subcontractor. 

Then  he  was  drafted  into  the  armed  forces, 
Hampton  said.  But  this  did  not  end  his 
brick-laying  activities. 

The  last  time  the  man  was  home  on  leave, 
Hampton  said,  he  contracted  for  a  Job  and 
then  drafted  four  of  this  year's  brick  mason 
trainees  to  do  some  of  the  work. 

As  far  as  Hampton  knows,  the  four  new 
brick  masons  are  still  working. 

Hampton.  Kuykendall  and  Maxwell  feel 
that  the  program  has  been  a  successful  one 
during  its  two  years  of  operation.  But  they 
are  still  not  satisfied. 

"You'd  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  who  are  still  out  there  In  those 
shacks,"  Kuykendall  said. 
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THIS  UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAM  AT 
CHAPEL  HILL 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  respected  edu- 
cator from  my  own  district  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  so-called  "Scientific  In- 
stitute," conducted  at  the  UrUversity  of 
North  Carolina  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National   Science   Foundation. 

I  realize  that  both  the  scientific  and 
the  educational  organizations  have  ways 
of  retaUating  against  members  who  seek 
to  give  the  pubUc  a  picture  of  what  is 
going  on.  I  have,  therefore,  deliberately 
deleted  my  constituent's  name  and  his 
address.  I  did  this  of  my  own  volition 
and  not  at  his  request.  He  put  his  name 
on  the  copy  which  I  received. 

This  House  has  just  voted  billions  of 
dollars  for  education  and  I  supported  the 
appropriation.  I  know  the  need  for  edu- 
cation. I  know  the  need  for  scientific  ad- 
vancement, but  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  that  we  abandon  all  efforts 
at  what  we  have  historically  considered 
common  courtesy  or  ordinary  decency.  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  Uttle  culture  is  not 
as  important  in  human  relations  as  is  the 
scientific  progress  to  which  this  institute 
was  supposedly  dedicated.  The  letter 
from  my  constituent  is  self-explanatory 
and  is  included  herewith: 

Hon.  W.  R.  PoACK. 

Representative,  11th  Texas  District, 

Washi?igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Representativk  Poack:  I  realize  you 
are  busv  and  have  Uttle  time  for  communi- 
cation, but  I  feel  that  I  need  to  Inform  you 
of  a  situation  concerning  a  federally  fi- 
nanced education  program  I  observed  this 
summer.  I  wa«  a  parUclpant  In  a  NAtlonai 
Science  Foundation  Summer  Institute  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill 
this  summer.  A*  a  result  of  this,  we  were 
housed  In  a  dormitory  on  the  campus  with 
a  group  oi  upward  bound  students. 

I  am  a  teacher  and  have  completed  nine- 
teen years  ot  teaching  so  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  educational  programs 
and  Judge  their  reeults  before.  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  comments  about  the 
upward  botind  program  at  Chapel  HUl. 

Rrst.  If  there  was  adult  supervision,  It 
was  nc»t  evident.  I  was  told  that  there  wwe 
counselors  but  the  adults  I  saw  with  the 
group  more  nearly  fit  my  description  oX  a 
pusher  or  hippy. 

Second,  as  a  result  of  the  first  statement, 
the  dorm  came  to  resemble  a  flop  house, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  had  to  move 
furnlttire  out  of  the  lobby;  floors  were  al- 
ways Uttered  with  trash;  walls  of  elevators 
were  marked  up  and  words  usually  found 
only  on  rest  room  walls  were  quite  abundant. 

Third,  it  became  almost  impossible  to  study 
In  dorm  any  where  except  on  upi>er  floors. 
This  did  not  change  even  alter  repeated  com- 
plaints to  dorm  management. 

Fourth,  the  language  used  by  this  group 
became  such  that  very  few  people  other 
than  these  students  ever  used  the  snack 
bar.  T.V.  room  or  other  facilities  In  dorm. 

Fifth,  at  least  two  meetings  were  held  in 
the  dorm  with  the  speaker  being  a  known 
militant  from  Durham,  N.C,  who  had  been 
very  outspoken  In  the  trouble  at  Greensboro 
and  Chapel  HUl  In  the  spring  ot  the  year. 
After  both  erf  these  meetingB  dorm  windows 
and   car  windows  were  broken   and   things 
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stolen  from  both  rooms  and  cars  according 
to  the  dorm  management. 

Sixth,  on  at  least  one  occasion  I  observed 
a  gun  being  passed  from  person  to  person 
in  lobby  of  dorm. 

In  short,  I  feel  that  the  program  accom- 
plished a  very  good  Job  of  training  a  group 
of  campus  rebels.  I  feel  that  If  you  could 
check,  you  will  find  many  of  your  future 
trouble  makers  received  their  training  in  this 
and  related  programs.  I  resent  any  of  my 
tax  money  being  used  In  such  a  poorly  su- 
pervised program  and  feel  that  something 
should   be  done  from  a  federal  level. 

There  are  many  other  things  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  this  summer  but  I  realize 
you  are  busy  and  it  is  dlfflcult  to  write  about 
all  the  things  I  observed  If  I  can  provide 
additional  Information,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 


THE  COMMUNIST  GOVERNMENT  IN 
CUBA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF   TUMUXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  lately 
we  have  heard  many  urge  us  to  look 
more  favorably  on  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba.  According  to  the  Cas- 
tro apologists,  the  Cuban  social  experi- 
ment is  taking  form,  and  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple are  feeling  the  benefits  of  the  first 
social  revolution  in  Latin  America.  Tlie 
facts  as  presented  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
■World  Report  of  August  4  contradict 
this  illusion  of  social  advancement  and 
put  the  Castro  regime  in  proper  con- 
text: the  Cuban  Commimist  social  rev- 
olution is  taking  form,  and  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  colossal  flop. 

Fidel  Castro  is  in  trouble,  and  he  is 
turning  to  his  old  friend,  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  help.  Consequently,  it  would 
be  in  our  best  interests  to  stop  the  talk 
of  loosening  the  Cuban  embargo  and 
showing  sympathy  for  the  Cuban  dicta- 
tor. Quite  obviously,  Cuba's  Communist 
government  is  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people,  and  repressive  controls 
are  being  tightened.  This  does  not  soimd 
to  me  like  the  work  of  a  social  revolu- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Government  should 
not  be  fooled  into  accepting  this  false 
picture.  We  should  do  everj-thing  in  our 
power  to  help  make  the  demise  of  Cas- 
tro a  reality. 

To  clear  the  air  on  the  condition  of 
Cuba's  Government  and  to  illustrate 
the  need  for  a  tightening  of  controls 
within  the  embargo  area,  I  ask  all  Sen- 
ators to  consider  carefully  the  article 
published  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Castro:  Tichter  Soviet  Ties  as 
PaPTn-ARXTT   Ebbs 

Fidel  Castro — who  for  a  decade  has  prom- 
ised the  Cuban  people  a  better  life — is  ap- 
parently In  so  much  trouble  econotnlcally 
that  he  Is  being  forced  to  overhaul  his  own 
policies  for  now. 

Along  with  this,  the  popularity  ot  the 
Cuban  dictator  is  at  an  all-time  low.  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  Government  sources. 
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The  Russians — whom  Castro  once  courted, 
then  quarreled  with — provided  one  of  the 
most  recent  signs  that  policy  gears  are  be- 
ing shifted  in  Havana. 

On  July  30,  seven  Soviet  warships  sailed 
Into  Havana  harbor,  cheered  by  thousands  of 
Cubans  brougjit  out  to  greet  the  vessels.  The 
week's  visit  coincided  with  July  26  celebra- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  Castro's 
first  armed  revolutionary  attack. 

Uttle  more  than  a  year  ago.  Havana  and 
Moscow  were  locked  in  a  bitter  name-calling 
contest.  And  18  months  ago.  Castro  kicked 
out  two  Russian  and  three  Soviet-bloc  diplo- 
mats for  plotting  against  him  with  old-line 
Cuban  Reds. 

NEED     FOR     AID 

At  this  time.  In  Castro's  view.  Soviet- 
Cuban  friendship  seems  the  best  policy,  say 
the  experts.  Castro  desperately  needs  con- 
tinued Russian  aid  to  keep  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy going. 

Though  Castro — once  the  Idol  of  the 
Cuban  people — Is  not  held  In  such  high 
esteem  at  the  moment,  observers  point  out 
that  he  remains  In  firm  control. 

Still,  work  slowdowns,  antl-Castro  wall 
signs  and  low-level  sabotage  are  appearing 
more  frequently. 

These  things,  caused  mostly  by  shortages 
of  food  and  other  items,  have  resulted  in 
tightened  police  controls. 

From  refugees,  diplomats,  official  Cuban 
statements  and  various  other  sources  come 
reports  of  arrest  and  unorganized  resistance. 
For  example: 

Veteran  sugar-cane  workers  are  said  to  be 
cutting  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  cane  they  once  cut; 

A  student  says  antl-Castro  signs  appear  al- 
most nightly  on  the  walls  inside  Havana  Uni- 
versity, with  indications  that  many  people 
are  involved; 

Theft,  robbery,  swindling  and  crimes 
against  property  are  officially  reported  to  be 
on  the  upsvring.  Many  of  these  crimes  are 
considered  to  be  sabotage; 

Houses  are  being  robbed  when  women  leave 
them  to  stand  in  food  queues; 

Troubles  have  increased  at  night,  and  citi- 
zen  bicycle   patrols   are   being   used. 

As  further  evidence  of  a  revamped  policy, 
diplomatic  and  other  sources  noted  that — 
at  least  up  to  the  time  of  the  July  26  cele- 
brations— Castro  had  not,  for  a  year  or  more, 
called  publicly  for  armed  revolution  in  other 
Latin-American  countries. 

Some,  Including  a  Castro  agent  who  de- 
fected, say  the  Russians  demanded.  In  ex- 
change for  more  aid.  that  Havana  halt  the 
campaign.  The  thinking  Is  that  Castro  was 
hurting  the  Russians'  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  Hemisphere  In  the  role  of  peace  lovers 
seeking  only  trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 
Just  how  true  this  Is,  of  course.  Is  difficult 
to  determine.  However.  Castro  has  now  de- 
clared that  there  can  be  a  real  revolution 
in  Latin  America  without  violence.  On  July 
14,  he  said  the  military  Junta  In  Peru  may  be 
conducting  such  a  revolution. 

TURNING      POINT 

One  U.S.  expert  oo  Hemisphere  affairs  de- 
scribed this  stat«nent  as  a  true  "turning 
point"  in  Cuban  policy.  Basically  this  switch 
can  be  laid  to  two  failures,  In  the  view  of 
several  American  authorities.  These  are  the 
economic  failure  and  the  failure  to  export 
revolution.  Says  one  source: 

"Castro  was  shaken  up  more  than  most 
pe<^le  realize  by  the  failure  of  Ernesto 
(•Ch6')  Guevara  in  Bolivia.  Personal  ties 
aside,  what  hurt  Castro  was  that  the  Guevara 
effort  failed  even  though  all  the  classic  con- 
ditions for  revolt — In  the  Castro  ideology- 
were  present  in  Bolivia,  But  it  didn't  work, 
and  that  shook  up  Castro." 

Another,  In  commenting  on  the  economic 
aspects,  vras  careful  to  point  out  that,  though 
unrest  is  widespread  in  Cuba,  "as  yet  resist- 
ance is  passive,  not  active  or  organized." 
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MORE  PLEDGES 

Despite  all  the  troubles,  Castro  Is  making 
new  promises  of  plenty  for  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. 

Recently  he  pledged  anew  that  10  mllUon 
tons  of  sugar  would  be  produced  In  1970, 
and  said  this  would  solve  Cuba's  economic 
problems.  On  July  14,  he  helped  get  the 
sugar  harvest  under  way.  This  is  called  the 
1970  harvest  because  the  traditional  starting 
date  of  January  has  gradually  been  pushed 
up  by  six  months.  More  eggs,  rice  were  also 
promised. 

American  experts  are  certain  these  prom- 
ises cannot  be  fulfilled — Just  aa  Castro  has 
failed  to  fulfill  his  "better  life"  pledges  of 
the  last  10  years. 

And  they  say,  with  things  getting  worse, 
that  another  year  of  unkept  pledges  could 
spell  real  political  trouble  for  Castro  by  next 
summer. 

Those  watching  developments  believe  that 
latent  resistance  in  Cuba  could  become 
active,  organized  opposition  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 


•COMMISSION  ON  BALANCED 
•■ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  establlshunent  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment. This  measure  is  a  companion  pro- 
posal to  House  Joint  Resolution  168, 
introduced  earlier  in  this  Congress  by 
Congressman  Philip  E.  Ruppe,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Congress  daily  is  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  pressuie  which  is  being  placed 
upon  our  earth  resources  by  the  expand- 
ing population  of  the  United  States.  D- 
lustrative  of  this  concern  is  the  series 
of  hearings  now  being  held  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Eaith  Resources  and  Popula- 
tion of  the  Repubhcan  Research  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Unquestionably,  the  urbanization  and 
suburbanization  processes  have  created 
much  strain  upon  our  resources.  It  is  not 
only  appropriate  but  also  very  timely 
that  wp  should  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  means  by  which  we 
might  achieve  a  greater  geographic  bal- 
ance in  the  ongoing  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  which  we  propose 
would  be  made  up  of  20  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Four  of  the 
members  would  come  from  cities  of  at 
least  1  million  persons;  four  would  come 
from  cities  having  populations  between 
100.000  and  a  million;  four  would  come 
from  cities  whose  populations  ranged  be- 
tween 10,000  and  100,000;  four  others 
would  come  from  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages. No  more  than  half  of  the  persons 
from  any  one  of  these  classes  would  be 
from  the  same  political  party.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  members,  four  other  per- 
sons would  be  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion without  regard  to  political  or  geo- 
graphic criteria,  but  upon  the  basis  of 
their  exceptional  training,  experience, 
and  competence  in  the  subject  of  the 
investigation. 
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The  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  submitting  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  within  2  years 
after  its  establishment.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  information  gained  through  this 
study  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
achieve  a  better  geographic  balance  in 
its  economic  development,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  proceed  at  a  rapid  pace  over 
the  next  30  years. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  century 
America  will  be  experiencing  a  profound 
shaping  of  its  pattern  of  population  dis- 
tribution. Already,  people  are  speak- 
ing of  huge,  identifiable  mban  belts 
such  as  San-San— San  Francisco-San 
Diego— Chi-Pitts— Chicago-Pittsburgh— 
and  Bos-Wash— Boston-Washington.  I 
believe  that  America  will  be  a  healthier 
place  to  live,  work,  and  raise  a  family 
if  other  viable  alternatives  also  exist  for 
our  people.  Indicative  of  the  opposition 
to  an  America  totally  dominated  by  such 
megalopolises  is  the  current  discussion  of 
the  potential  development  of  new  cities. 
Perhaps  the  creation  of  new  cities  is 
part  of  the  answer  to  our  problem.  Cer- 
tainly, the  strengthening  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  many  of  our  existing  out- 
lying communities  is  also  vital.  But 
clearly  one  of  the  important,  indeed 
fundamental,  objectives  which  we  should 
endeavor  to  fulfill  is  the  dispersion  of 
our  population  in  a  manner  which  will 
enable  us  to  efficiently  utilize  our  earth 
resources  in  support  of  our  human  re- 
sources. 

The  formation  of  this  study  commis- 
sion is  one  vital  step  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  element  of  a  state  of  na- 
tional health  and  well-being. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  last  month  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  held  their  14-State  Southern  Con- 
ference in  Norfolk,  Va.  Mr.  Richard  Ro- 
man, commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW, 
made  several  splendid  statements  re- 
garding our  national  security. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  his  views  deserve 
the  attention  of  this  House,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  comments  of  Mr.  Homan 
as  reported  in  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star 
and  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot : 
VFW  Chief's  View:  Militabt-Industry 
Complex  Praised 

Norfolk. — The  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  brought  to  a  close 
a  weekend  southern  conference  of  the  VFW 
with  praise  not  only  for  the  "military-indus- 
trial complex"  but  also  the  "military-educa- 
tional complex." 

Richard  Homan  told  800  delegates  from  14 
stat€s  that  In  praising  the  former  he  was  not 
singling  out  any  group,  "for  no  such  group 
exists." 

'I  am  pointing  to  those  on  call  24  hours 
of  each  day  around  the  globe,  and  to  those  in 
industry  who  are  giving  the  best  years  of 
their  natural  life  to  build  second- to-none 
defense  forces,"  he  said. 
It  was  the  builders  of  Polaris  submarines 


and  Mlnutemen  missiles  "who  now  believe 
they  can  build  a  Safeguard  defense  against 
missile  attack  and  contribute  still  more  to 
our  security,"  he  said. 

"Both  our  military  servants  and  our  Indus- 
tial  leaders  have  been  Irresponsibly  criti- 
cized for  building  weapons  systems  which 
have  never  been  used,"  he  said.  "They  have 
been  criticized  when  the  aim  for  building 
such  weapons  systems  was  to  make  them  so 
awesome  they  would  not  be  used." 

As  far  as  the  "military-educational  com- 
plex," was  concerned,  Homan  said  he  could 
"think  of  no  asset  which  contributes  more 
to  the  national  sinew." 

In  Tidewater,  he  said,  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  are  taught  specialized  skills,  self- 
discipline  and  the  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship. 

"I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  mili- 
tary-educational complex  represents  one  of 
America's  valuable  assets,"  he  said.  "The 
secondary  benefits  to  our  civic  Institutions 
and  to  our  civilian  economy  are  plain  to  see." 

During  the  conference  it  was  announced 
that  Virginia  was  one  of  four  Southern  states 
to  win  "All-American"  honors  for  its  VFW 
posts'  involvement  with  community  pro- 
grams and  membership  growths. 

VFW  Head  Speaks  Otrr:   Ho's  Meddling  in 
United  States  Hit 

NoRTOLK. — The  conMnander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  accused  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  of  •meddling  and  peddling"  In  this  Na- 
tion's Internal  affairs. 

At  a  press  conference  here  Friday  after- 
noon, Richard  Homan  said  that  the  latest  in- 
stance of  this  was  his  invitation  to  David 
Delllnger  to  represent  the  United  States  In 
the  release  of  three  prisoners  of  war  now  held 
in  North  Vietnam. 

"Delllnger,  at  the  time  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
cordial  invitation,  was  under  federal  indict- 
ment stemming  from  the  violent  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Chicago."  he  said. 

"Presumably,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  wanted  to  prac- 
tice his  own  expertise  in  U.S.  domestic 
affairs." 

Homan  said  that  "the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment has  regrettably  recommended  that 
Delllnger  be  free  to  travel  abroad  and  to  rep- 
resent America's  national  interest  in  this 
matter." 

Homan,  In  Norfolk  to  attend  a  14-state 
southern  conference  of  the  VFW,  also  took  a 
swing  at  South  Dakota  Sen.  George  McGov- 
ern  who  recently  annoimced  that  he  had  held 
private  discussion  In  Paris  with  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

"Senator  McGovern  was  not  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  that  purpose,"  he  said.  "He 
does  not  share  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  hostile  nations.  The  role  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  clearly  defined  by  our  Constitution. 
It  is  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties  and 
commitments  made  by  the  President." 

Homan  said  that  the  visit  by  eight  Russian 
naval  vessels  to  Cuba  should  be  looked  on  as 
"the  beginning  of  a  new  expansionist  phase 
In  Soviet  naval  and  maritime  diplomacy  and 
influence." 

He  said  that  the  Russian  Navy  had  pro- 
gressed from  "the  basics"  of  a  proponderantly 
underseas  Navy  to  guided  missile  cruisers  and 
might  well  be  expected  to  continue  Into  the 
field  of  attack  aircraft  carriers. 

The  VFW  conference  here  is  expected  to 
draw  between  500  and  600  members.  A  ban- 
quet and  dance  la  planned  for  tonight. 

No  Reciprocation:  'VFW  Leader  Cbiiical  of 
Troop  Withdrawal 
Norfolk.— The  national  leader  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  said  Friday  that  the 
United  States  should  not  have  withdrawn 
any  troops  from  Vietnam  without  reciprocal 
action  on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 


Richard    Homan,    commander-in-chief    of 

t^^  said  the  united  StateB  has  been 

fmltTS^its  operations  ^^  J'^^^^^-^X^r 

the  North  Vietnamese  would  also  limit  their 

"PHomS"  Cited  the  bombing  Pause  In  the 
snrlnV^  1968  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
a^exfmples  of  this  country's  operational  cut- 

*'^Homan,  here  for  the  14-state  Southern  con- 
ferln^  oi  the  VFW  which  began  Friday  at 
the  Golden  Triangle,  charged  that  Idealists 
in  the  United  States  have  supported  the 
UmlUtlons  on  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
a^  thus  assisted  the  North  Vietnamese, 
""nom.^  ?Sered  to  recent  P^^H^.l^^^^'^ 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  in 
Paris.  Homan  charged  that  Sen.  George  a. 
McGovern.  D-S.D.  should  not  have  under- 
fak^n  a  private  mission  to  Paris  for  discussion 
with  hostile  agents.  ..  g 

"McGovern  was  not  elected  to  the  u. a. 
Senate  lor  that  purpose.  The  role  of  the  U.S. 
Tenl^  ^  clearly   defined  by   our   Constltu- 

""^om^s^ldTh't  Idealists  Of  this  type  «e 
dupes  of  the  Communists  because  they  un- 
dermine America's  position. 

••If  the  North  Vietnamese  don  t  begin  to 
negotiate  we  should  review  our  °Pf^r?'t'°^ 
and  consider  those  alternatives  available  to 

^"komaf  tld  the  options  to  the  Unlt^ 
states  include  blockading  the  North  Vet- 
nam^se  ports,  removal  of  bombing  llmlta- 
ttons    and  Increased  military  activity  within 

^.^eToTot  this  country  don't  want  to 
out  UD  with  poUtlcal  generals.  The  day-to- 
S  operations  in  military  area^  should  be 

^^'.^ZlnV^'e  confrlbute  1.  this,  we  contribute 
to  Jolonglng  the  war,"  he  said,  referring  to 
those  who  make  private   contacts  with  the 

^"^^eleTouS-generals  have  assumed  re- 
sDonslbllitles  outside  their  elected  au- 
thority"  said  the  46-year.old  commander. 

"As  soon  as  limitations  are  placed  on  us 
the  North  Vietnamese  tell  their  people  they 
are  Suig,"  said  Homan,  "and  the  people 

'^rman\"m  the  United  States  should  i^e- 
main  in  Southeast  Asia  to  prevent  the  entire 
area  from  going  Communist. 
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Why  there  should  be  any  question  about 
It  is  one  of  the  irrationalities  of  politics. 
George  Murphy  has  proved  to  be  sn  energeUc 
Senator,  a  highly  capable  one,  and  a  com- 
passionate lawmaker.  On  his  record  he 
Should  be  unbeatable,  so  some  of  the  ques- 
t^oI^s  raised  as  to  whether  b*  ,"1"  ,f  f>f^^„^ 
candidate  may  spring  from  wishful  thinking 
amons  those  who  might  have  a  chance  if 
only  Sen.  Murphy  would  be  obliging  enough 
to  call  it  quits.  .»,,„„♦ 

A  successful  operation  to  remove  a  throat 
cancer  l«ft  him  with  a  voice  that  is  soft,  or 
^  the  Senator  pute  It,  "I  can't  shout  as  loud 

'^^But'^wh'^n  Mr.  Murphy  talks,  his  colleagues 
listen  and  what  he  says  makes  sense  That, 
t  seems  to  The  Press  Democrat,  is  a  decided 
asset  to  California  in  a  legislative  chamber 
sTendo°wed  with  members  who  are  ^ong  on 
oratory  and  short  on  reason  that  it  has  lor 
decades  been  known  as  "the  cave  of  the 
winds.  ■  
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SENATOR  GEORGE  MURPHY  MAKES 
SENSE 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  much  deserved  tribute  was  recently 
paid  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, George  Murphy,  by  the  editor  oi 
the  Santa  Rosa.  Calif..  Press  Democrat. 

Because  of  his  distinguished  service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  his  valuable  seir- 
ice  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cah- 
fornia  I  am  taking  the  privilege  of 
including  this  tribute  to  a  great  human 
being  and  an  outstanding  legislator  m 

the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

Senator  Mttrpht 
Doing  part  of  his  homework  In  Sacramento 
the  other  day.  U.S.  Sen.  George  Murphy  was 
asked  for  the  umpteenth  time  If  he  wm 
going  to  run  for  re-election  nest  year.  And 
for  the  umpteenth  time,  he  said  he  most 
certainly  was. 


A  CEILING  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

SPEECH    OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1969 
Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  virtue  of 
consistency  has  been  sorely  fishing  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
few  days  and  I  fear  we  are  creating  some 
very  difficult  problems  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  country.  . 

Ten  days  ago  the  President  signed  into 
law  a  bill  in  which  the  Congress  included 
a  ceiling  on  Federal  spending  in  the  cur- 
rpnt  fiscal  year.  Tliat  ceiling  was  set  at 
$'l91  9  bimon-$l  bimon  below  the  total 
recommended  by  the  President  m  AprU^ 
Dm-ing  the  last  3  days  the  House  has 
voted  to  increase  spending  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment by  $1.1  biUion  over  the  amount 
^commended    by    the    President    and 
$922,563,000  more  than  recommended  by 
the   Appropriations   Committee. 

It  is  appropriate  and  timely  today  to 
examine  the  implications  of  this  action 
in  the  light  of  the  budget  hmitaton. 

The  budget  ceiling  that  Congress  has 
imposed  is  flexible  in  two  respects.  First 
we  exempted  increases  of  up  to  $2  billion 
above  the  April  budget  in  certain  pro- 
grams for  which  spending  is  tinpredic- 
table.  Second,  we  pro^^ded  that  the  ceil- 
ing vnU  be  adjusted  by  the  net  Increase 
or  decrease  voted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
April  budget  estimates  of  the  President. 
Events  since  April  make  it  virtuaUy 
certain   that   outlays   for   interest   and 
other  hard  to  predict  programs  will  be 
higher  than  was  estimated  in  April,  per- 
haps by  the  full  S2  bUIion,  thereby  rais- 
S?he'statuton'  ceiling  to  $193.9  bimo- 
President  Nixon,  m  liis  July  22  state 
ment  made  a  strong  commitment  on  tne 
Sfrt  ofhis  administration  to  live  within 
a  ceiSiTol  $192.9  billion.  His  message 
said,  in  part: 

I  i:now  the  Congress  shares  ™yf  termina- 
tion to  make  the  budget  an  effective  instru- 
ment against  the  inflation  that  has  wrought 
^  much  damage  to  the  income  and  savings 
of  ^lloiiTjUnericans.  If  the  Congress  did 
notshare  that  commitment  it  would  not 
^ve  imposed  this  spending  ceUing.  However, 


thU  general  expression  of  support  for  fiscal 
restraint  must  now  be  matched  by  specific 
acts  of  the  Congress. 

We  should  understand  clearly  what 
the  President  means,  li  the  Congress  in- 
creases one  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests, whether  it  be  in  reclamation  or 
hospital  construction,  agriculture,  or  ed- 
ucation, then  the  President  will  act 
either  to  avoid  use  of  those  mcreases  or 
to  cut  other  budget  items  an  equal 
amount.  If  we  refuse  to  be  responsible- 
if  we  refuse  to  make  this  choice-then 
the  President  will  make  it.  And  some  of 
us  may  not  like  the  results. 

In  his  statement,  the  President  said 
he  would  prefer  that  the  Congress  make 
fhele  cuts  SO  would  I.  I  had  hoped  that 
most  of  the  House  also  would  so  prefer. 
If  we  wish  to  hold  down  spending  we 
must  demonstrate  this  desure  not  on  y  in 
voting  for  an  overall  spending  cei  ng 
but  also  in  each  specific  budget  action 
that  comes  before  us.  ^„„^„ 

No  one  can  say  that  the  House  demon- 
strated that  desire  during  the  past  3 
days.  Instead,  we  demonstrated  that 
while  it  is  easy  to  vote  for  a  general. 
overaU  reduction  in  spending,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  resist  voting  for  m- 
Seases  in  the  face  of  blandishments 
from  the  supporters  of  individual  pro- 

^^We^now  have  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
And  the  means  of  reducing  other  ap- 
propriation items  to  compensate  for  the 
billion  dollar  increase  in  educaUon. 

This  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  demon- 
strate that  we  ti-uly  agree  with  the  Pres- 
ident's view  that  inflation  must  be  re- 
strained. We  said  we  did  when  we  voted 
for  the  celUng  as  a  major  weapon  against 
inflation.  I  hope  we  meant  It. 

we  have  a  clear  duty  to  apply  lestiamt 
in  our  future  appropriations  activities^ 
I  hope  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recognizes  that  obligation  and  will  do  its 
uunSst.  The  general  welfare  requires 
that  we  have  the  support  of  the  House. 
The  extra  billion  voted  for  education  will 
buy  very  little  if  we  allow  inflation  to 
run  rampant  In  our  Nation. 


STAND  UP  FOR  ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 

HON.  JAwis  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn-ES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 
Mr   UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD,  I  wish  to  include  ajn  address 
entitled  "Stand  Up  for  Academic  Pre^ 
dom."  This  address  was  presented  to  the 
La  Jolla  Kiwanls  Club  of  La  JoUa,  Calif.. 
by  Assemblyman  John  Stull  who  repre- 
sents that  portion  of  San  Diego  County 
S  my  co'iS^ssional  district.  It  is  an  out- 
standing  address  by  one  of   the  m^ 
outstanding   legislators    in   the   United 
States.  I  hope  it  will  receive  wide  cu:- 
culation.  The  address  follows: 

STANT)    UP    FOR    ACADEMIC    FREEDOM 

sweeping  up  and  down  ^^^"^J^^, 
a  growing  stnse  of  dismay  and  ^^%^J 
Le^ware  of  this  in  every  facet  of  our  lives. 
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but  nowhere  U  It  more  deeply  felt  than  In 
regard  to  the  campuses  of  our  country.  Trag- 
ically, that  which  once  gave  us  conildence 
and  hope  U  now  a  source  of  confusion  and 
despair.    "The    black    flag   of   anarchy"    and 
"the  red  flag  of  revolutlon"have  been  raised 
on  once  peaceful  quads.  We  see  students  with 
upraised  fists  clenched  In  a  brutal  alien  sa- 
lute and  to  our  astonishment,  we  hear  nine- 
teen  year  olds  announce  grimly  that  they 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  patience  with 
society.  Here,  In  La  Jolla,  the  enemy  ensign 
has  flown  on  the  hill  above,  even  as  Ameri- 
can men  have  been  dying  in  a  bitter  war 
across   the   sea.   And   here,   too,   a   notorious 
nihilist   touts   his  discredited   philosophical 
views.  To  the  north,  the  mother  campus  of 
California's  whole  university  system  has  re- 
cently been  under  a  state  of  siege  and  the 
City  of  Berkeley  continues  to  rock  with  re- 
percussions. It  U  almost  as  though  a  huge 
question  mark  hovers  over  our  country,  and 
we  ask  ourselves,   "Is  what  CAN'T  happen 
here,  happening?  " 

Our  general  feeling  of  unrest  is  com- 
pounded by  the  disturbing  realization  that 
many  time-honored  words  and  phrases  no 
longer  fit  the  situations  to  which  they  are 

-  appU«d.   It   Is  almost  as  though    sometime 

-  betw«M  the  dark  and  the  daylight,  a  num- 
ber of  Important  labels  were  switched  and 
stuck  Indiscriminately  onto  whatever  was  at 
hand.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  apparent  than 
as  It  concerns  something  called  "academic 
freedom." 

This  once  honored  phrase — academic 
freedom— used  to  mean  something,  some- 
thing speclflc.  Now,  tragically,  it  has  come 
to  be  a  sort  of  umbrella,  which  has  been 
stretched  to  cover  everything  from  an  alleged 
"right  to  riot"  to  the  ruthless  use  of  the 
classroom  for  the  most  overt  form  of  idea- 
loglcal  brainwashing.  This  current  concept 
of  academic  freedom  has  developed  what  can 
best  be  described  as  burgeomng  intellectual 
ghettos.  And,  It  Is  In  these  Intellectual 
ghettos,  where  to  the  rythm  of  ritualistic 
incantations  about  academic  freedom  its 
substance  Is  being  destroyed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  grotesque  current 
Interpretations  of  this  term  with  the  In- 
evitable consequences  in  action,  is  the 
greatest  factor  threatening  our  whole  state 
system  of  higher  education  and  menacing 
society  Itself.  Ironically,  of  course,  true  aca- 
demic freedom  Is  an  early  casualty  In  such 
a  state  of  affairs.  Consequently,  as  we  car^ 
about  constructive  values  and  the  orderly 
continuation  of  higher  education  within  this 
republic,  we  must  probe  for  an  accurate 
meaning  of  the  term  and,  in  the  context  of 
today  s  meeting,  decide  If,  in  fact,  we  should 
stand  up  for  academic  freedom. 

Oyer  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Greeks 
Tf!^.^  tradition  of  free  inquiry  in  western 
civilization  which  has  been  continued  inter- 
mlttantly  ever  since.  When  the  first  unl- 
7„*?K  w;J5,  ""*  modern  sense,  were  created 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  scholars  of  powerful  intel- 
lect were  produced,  and  these  men  were 
accorded  a  great  deal  more  freedom  for  their 
or'^h'^.'t,^^^  '^^.  S-'nerally  erroneous  picture 
of  that  time  would  suggest.  Although  history 
holds  e.xamples  of  scholars  persecuted  for 
belief  or  research,  there  is  a  thread  of  the 
contlnuty  Of  academic  freedom  running 
f^T^  ^^^  P^*  ^*^  hundred  years.  In  itl 
W^verTfn^h*,°°'  ^'=°''"°8  ^o  Richard  M. 
■T^ol^  '  ,^'^  *^^y'  "Academic  Freedom: 
The  Principle  and  The  Problems")  "academic 

11'^°'^.!^  ?  '^'"'^  immunity  accorded  to 
those  who  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
guarding  society's  oracle."  It  is  the  p™oga- 
tive  of  a  special  group.  It  is  an  earned  pfe- 
'°8ftlve.  It  does  not  apply  to  Irres^nsmie 
spouters  of  opinion  or  to  opinion  at  all  but 

shou.dTr^'''"  J^owledge.  Most  certainly  "t 
Should  not  be  used  as  a  tool  for  the  "demcic- 
ratlzlng  of  universities  by  turning  control 
of  them  over  to  students.  "It  is  the  freedom 
of  scholars  and  researchers  In  Institutions 
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of  higher  learning  to  teach  and  to  publish 
the  results  of  their  scholarship  without 
Interference  from  the  Institution  itself  or 
from  outside  Interests,"  but  the  whole  con- 
cept Is  based  on  a  sense  of  responsibility 
Academic  freedom  cannot  be  discussed  ever 
without  the  word  responsibility.  It  is  in- 
herent In  the  concept. 

This  Idea  is  extended  in  a  statement  made 
by  the  President  of -the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Robert  G.  Sproul,  In  1934: 

"...  the  freedom  of  the  university  Is  the 
freedom  of  competent  persons  in  the  class- 
room. In  order  to  protect  this  freedom,  the 
university  assumes  the  right  to  prevent  ex- 
ploitation of  its  prestige  by  unqualified  per- 
sons or  by  those  who  would  use  it  as  a  plat- 
form for  propaganda.  It  therefore  takes  great 
care  in  the  appointment  of  Ita  teachers-  it 
must  take  corresponding  care  with  respect 
to  others  who  wish  to  speak  in  its  name  " 
And  this  brave  sUtement  continues- 
■  ■   •   .   the  University  of  California  Is  the 
creature  of  the  Stete  and  Its  loyalty  to  the 
State  will  never  waiver.  It  will  not  aid  nor 

^t„i  ^^'J  ?^  *'="°°  '^"'itrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  Its  high  function— and  Its  high 
prlvllege-the  University  will  steadily  con- 
tinue to  fulfill,  serving  the  people  by  pro- 
viding facilities  for  investigation  and  teach- 
ing free  from  domination  by  parties,  sects, 
or  selfish  interests.  The  University  expects 
tne  State,  in  return,  and  to  its  own  great 
gain,  to  protect  this  indispensable  freedom 
:\  r^""^  ""^  freedom  of  the  press,  that  Is 
theherltage  and  right  of  a  free  people  " 

This  Is  what  academic  freedom  should 
mean,  but  how  has  It  been  perverted?  Let  us 
count  some  of  the  ways. 

Last    May,    the   American    Association    of 
University  Professors  met  in  convention  at 
Minneapolis.  Eight  hundred  delegates  repre- 
senting   about    90,000    members    attended. 
^yhat   blows   did   this   impressive   assembly 
strike  for  freedom,  academic  or  otherwise? 
Well,   according  to   news  reports,   thev  de- 
nounced President  Nixon  for  his  get-tough 
position  on  college  riots,  and  they  indicated 
deep  concern  about  United  States  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell's  announcement  that 
violence-prone    militants"    will    be    prose- 
cuted  to  "the  fullest  extent"  under  provl- 
1^^°^  ^^^  ^''"  R'K^te  Act  of   1964    That 
AAUP  also  resolved  that  both  Nixon's  and 
Mitchell's  plans  constituted  a  threat  to  what 
they  conceive  to  be  academic  freedom 

But  don't  think  all  of  their  actions  were 
critical    Not  at  all.  They  granted  the  Alex- 
ander Melklejohn  Award  to  President  George 
W.  Starcher  of  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota  for  insisting  that  Gus  Hall,   General 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  be 
allowed    to   address    his   student   body-    for 
resisting  pressure  to  fire  the  student  editor 
who  wrote  an  editorial  denouncing  the  uni- 
versity for  accepting  a  gift  to  support  prizes 
for  essays  on  patriotism;  and  for  Starcher's 
noble  posture  in  a  "dirty-word"  controversy 
All  this  ts  a  little  hard  to  believe  isn't  It? 
And.  if  it  did  not  bode  so  ill  for  American 
higher    education,    it    would    be   downright 
funny.  But,  of  course.  It  is  Just  the  reverse 
of  funny  and  is  some  indication  of  the  depth 
and  degree  of  our  current  academic  dilem- 
ma.  Certainly  It  underwrites  the  words  of 
San  Francisco  State  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa 
who    compared    certain    professors    to    the 
World   War  II  defenses   of   Singapore— "all 
their  guns  point  in  the  wrong  direction." 

Having  set  the  stage  at  this  high  level 
let's  proceed  to  the  recent  Peoples  Park 
confrontation  at  Berkeley.  After  a  noon  rally 
at  Sproul  Hall  Plaza  on  May  15.  1969.  and 
after  a  rousing  speech  by  UC  Berkeley  Stu- 
dent Body  President-Elect  Daniel  Slegel  a 
group  of  assorted  students,  street  people  and 
you  name  it,  marched  off  the  campus 'into 
the  city.  Some  of  Slegel's  ringing  words  bear 
repeating:  ".  .  .  people  be  careful.  Don't  let 
those  pigs  beat  the  s—  out  of  you  don't  let 
yourselves  get  arrested  on  felonies.  .  .  .••  And 
according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  he  ended 
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with  the  shout.  "Let's  go  down  and  take 
over  the  park!"  The  resultant  bloodshed 
and  disorder  are  well  known. 

How  did   the  UC  system  academic  com- 
munity respond  to  these  events? 

The  academic  community  responded  with  a 
blithe  disregard  of  facts  and  almost  total 
irresponsibility.  Among  other  things,  flags 
were  brought  to  half-staff  with  the  permis- 
sion of  some  administrators  on  campuses 
throughout  the  system  In  honor  of  James 
Rector,  who  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived  in  the  melee;  numerous  classes  were 
cancelled;  and  throughout  the  state  faculty 
and  student  groups  were  shrill  in  their  con- 
demnation of  steps  taken  to  quell  the  rioting 
A  large  contingent  even  marched  on  Sacra- 
mento. 

Then  a  group  of  alleged  Berkeley  faculty 
members  and  their  sympathizers  bought  full- 
page  ads  in  leading  newspapers  throughout 
the  state  and  presented  a  completely  dis- 
torted account  of  what  had  happened  In 
passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ad  con- 
tained some  names,  already  familiar  from 
Berkeley  Free  Speech  and  Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mittee times. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  one 
faculty  member  on  any  UC  campus  has 
spoken  out  loud  and  clear,  indicating  that 
there  is  another  point  of  view.  Dr.  Hardin  B. 
Jones,  Professor  of  Medical  Physics  and 
Physiology  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Donner  Laboratory  at  Berkeley,  has  vlrtvnrtly 
stood  alone  in  condemning  the  excesses  of 
some  of  his  fellows,  and.  in  attempting  to 
refute  the  ad.  Dr.  Jones's  words  bear  empha- 
sis. Let  me  read  them  to  you : 

-Tho  failiu-e  of  a  signLflcant  number  of 
professors  to  be  responsibly  objective  and 
honest  about  Issues  of  this  importance  serves 
to  condone  and  thus  abet  the  prevalent  re- 
sort to  violence  on  the  part  of  those  college 
youths  who  look  to  them  for  guidance.  Un- 
less the  public  and  its  elected  and  appointed 
representatives  understand  the  situation  and 
act  firmly  to  defend  the  public  interest,  there 
Is  real  danger  that  we  will  go  down  the 
bloody  path  to  revolution  and  tyranny.  And 
unless  the  great  majority  of  moderate,  well- 
meaning  but  inert  faculty  members  exert 
their  power  to  discipline  their  revolutionary 
colleagues  for  theh-  unprofessional  acts, 
they  will  have  to  accept  a  large  share  of  the 
ultimate  blame." 

I  applaud  Dr.  Jones,  but  he  is  obviously 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wildemeee  or.  to  be 
more  accurate,  the  intellectual  ghetto.  It  is 
sadly  and  abundantly  clear  that  most  of  his 
colleagues  belong  to  what  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  has  characterized  as  "...  a  fat  cat 
faculty  that  with  notable  exceptions,  has 
been  more  interested  In  its  cozy  prerogatives 
than  in  defending  the  integrity  of  the  uni- 
versity." 

Dr.  Jones's  call  for  honesty  and  objecth'lty 
among  his  fellows  brings  to  mind  a  personal 
experience.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Education  Sub-Committee  on  Educational 
Environment,  and  Robert  C.  Donaldson, 
Chairman  of  the  Academic  Senate  at  Sacra- 
mento State  College  accepted  our  Invitation 
to  appear.  In  the  coiu-se  of  reading  a  pre- 
pared statement  on  the  campus  situation, 
Donaldson  said  that  "tragically,  when  such 
individuals  (citizens  from  minority  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  groups]  attempt  to 
improve  themselves  and  achieve  gains,  the 
state  government,  through  legal  repression 
and  Inadequate  financial  provisions  with- 
holds the  means  for  these  Individuals  to 
attain  self -sufficiency." 

I  asked  Donaldson  if  he  could  substantiate 
this  blanket  indictment  of  all  of  us  in  Sacra- 
mento. He  could  not.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  delete  the  allegation  from  his  state- 
ment. He  would  not.  Whereupon.  I  asked  him 
to  step  down  as  obviously,  the  testimony  of 
an  individual  of  such  a  temper  of  mind  could 
contribute  little.  The  Incident  does  provide 
another  example  of  lack  of  faculty  Integrity 
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and  a  gross  inability  to  relate  realistically  to 
the  problems  facing  us. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  stated  that 
under  the  cloak  of  Academic  Preed<wn,  the 
classroom  has  been  ruthlessly  used  for  the 
most  overt  form  of  ideological  brainwashing^ 
It's  a  strong  charge  but  easily  proved.  And 
I  have  a  particularly  flagrant  example  A 
teacher  of  physics  at  Chlco  State  College 
gave  a  final  this  year  in  which  he  concerted 
Physics  II  questions  Into  a  propaganda  form 
and  loaded  them  with  pyrotechnic  emotional 
content.  Let  me  read  you  how  some  of  the 
questions  begin :  .,  _.„  ^u   „. 

"If  one  ounce  of  botulism  toxin  will  ex- 
terminate  60  million  people,  how  much  total 
Sy  would  be  required  to  orbit  a  single 
bomb  which  could  theoretically  eliminate  the 
human  race,  with  a  factor  of  10  overkill  _  ? 
"A  helicopter  Is  flying  In  a  straight  hori- 
zontal  path,   maclng  the   people  of   Berke- 

^*^'A  ^udent  absorbs  Inelastlcally  2  buckshot 
(not  bird  shot)"  (ThU  ^"""on  ^oes  on 
about  the  pool  of  blood  in  which  he  Ues)- 

"Suppose  the  Navy  is  dropping  untreated 
human  feces  in  San  Francisco  Bay  .  .  . 

Question  6  commences  'An  Air  Force  plane 
18  so  loaded  with  pacifying  napal™  .  .  - 

And  so  It  goes.  (Incidentally,  I  have  had 
copies  made  of  this  test  and  some  other 
things  I've  mentioned.  When  I'm  through 
you're  welcome  to  copies  of  them.)  At  any 
rate,  my  colleagx.e  Assemblyman  Ray  Johnson 
who  s^ves  the  area  where  Chlco  State  Is 
located,  informs  me  that  a  fact-finding  com- 
mittee of  the  Chlco  State  Faculty  Senate  In- 
vestigated this  test  and  found  It  exceUent  m 
content  although  they  did  coricede  It  might 
be  a  little  politically  biased.  However,  they 
recommended  that  no  acUon  be  taken.  Ray 
Johnson  says  that  this  teacher,  under  the 
protection  of  his  tenured  position  Is  con- 
stantly partiapatlng  m  disturbances  and 
abetting  radical  causes. 

Another  example  of  the  flagrant  misuse 
and  oOTruptlon  of  the  purposes  of  the  class- 
room occurred  recently  at  Los  Angeles  Valley 
College  when  a  teacher  named  Mrs.  Deena  P. 
Metzger  distributed  to  her  class  and  discussed 
her  incredibly  vUe  and  disgusting  poem  Je- 
hovah's ChUd."  As  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has 
been-Tiene  about  this,  either.  The  president  is 
waiting  for  the  Academic  Senate  to  act. 

For  a  final  example  of  a  perverted  inter- 
pretation of  what  constitutes  academic  free- 
dom, let's  discuss  briefly  the  recent  hiring 
and  granting  of  Ufetlme  tenure  at  the  Unl- 
verslty   of   California  at  Santa  Barbara  to 
Richard  Flacks,  sometime  co-founder  of  the 
SDS  and  general  aU-Ume  radical.  Now,  as 
you  have  probably  heard,  in  response  to  cries 
of  popular  indignation,  the  explanation  ha* 
provided  that  Flacks  is  no  loJ^B"  active  in 
SDS  leadership  and  one  Is  Invited  to  Infer 
that  his  militant  days  are  over.  Somehow,  it 
has  aU  struck  me  as  strangely  reminiscent  of 
f^  case  of  one  Leon  Wofsy,  of  the  Berkeley 
Bacteriology  Department,  who.  having  given 
UD  his  communist  aflttUaUons,  amuses  him- 
self   with    such    quaint    pleasures    as    Free 
Speech  movements  and  People's  Parks. 

At  any  rate,  I've  been  attempting  to  find 
out  if  the  new  and  the  old  Flacks  dlffer^Thls 
has  involved  reading  ("Ordeal  by  Placta  l3 
my  private  term)  and  lest  I  be  accused  of 
oondemnlng  Flacks  out  of  the  past,  let  s 
number  and  date  my  condemnation  Volume 
5  Number  2.  Aprll/May/June  1969  of  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Scien^.Jn 
tws  publication.  I  found  a  23-page  Fnacta 
article  entlUed  "Proteet  or  «>nlonn:  Some 
social  Psychological  Perspective*.  °f  V^^' 
macv  "  In  this  article.  Flacks  combines  the 
lingo  of  social  science  with  the  Jargon  of 
New  Left  and.  among  other  things,  he  speaks 
wf^^nslderable  pleasure  of  the  fact  that 
thtTf,  18  some  acUve  disobedience  in  th» 
^^  Forces  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  there 
have  developed  some  cracks  In  what  he  calls 


"the  msUtutlonal  support  of  American  na- 
tional authority."  The  examples  he  clt^  are 
among  university  and  church  officials^  He 
elves  the  opposite  of  draft  reslster  ««  cheer- 
ful robot  i^dthe  opposite  Of  Black  Panther 
as  black  bourgeois. 

California's  new  llleUme  tenured  employee 
concludes  with  the  words.  "Yet  the  mer^nt 
characterologlcal  and  cultural  trends,  and 
the  revoluUonary  movements  they  have 
spawned,  promise  a  new  social  system^  m 
which  militarism,  racism,  narrow  n»tlona  - 
ism,  dignity,  individual  conscience  and  co^ 
lectlve  parlt<rlpatlon  become  the  primary 
S^s  for  legitimate  authority.  This  prom^ 
makes  the  risks  worthwhile  lor  many  of  us 

Shades  of  Marcuse!  Shades  of  the  Old 
Left!  Shades  of  the  New  Left ! 

For  putting  the  author  of  this  In  a  unlv-er- 
sity  classroom  the  citizens  of  CalUornla  wl  l 
^%aylng  $12,300,  a  year,  starting  July   1, 
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It 'is  a  disgrace.  The  University  of  Califor- 
nia administration  and  the  Board  ^'^f  "*• 
are  derelict  in  their  duty  for  underwriting 
tms  outrage.  The  after-the-fact  ratlonallza- 
Uon  of  the  UC  hierarchy  don't  satisfy  me. 
What   th^  university  needs  is  not  Richard 
Flacks.    Flacks   is   just    another   examp  e   of 
what    one    of    my    constituents   calls     over 
paid    under    Americans"    Any    person    who 
calls    this    country    "ImperlallEt "    or    any 
segment    of     the     population,     •t^^rgeol'.^ 
or     the     members     of     our     armed     forces 
"cheerful  robots"  is  certainly  suspect.  And  U 
aU  this  flack  about  academic  rights  has  got- 
ten  a  little  old.  It's  only  because  my  right 
as  a  citizen  not  to  salary  people  who  hate  my 
U-pe  and  my  way  of  life  has  gotten  plowed 
u?der  m  all  the  verbiage.  I  think  the  people 
of  California  are  willing  to  ^^PP^^^'^f,""  I 
verslty  of  California  If  it  behaves  itself   but 
I  believe  they've  had  it  supporting  ideologi- 
cal clowns  in  a  left-of-center  circus. 

The  examples  I  have  given  you,  great  ^d 
small,  are  compounded  dally  on  every  s«« 
university  and  college  campus  in  California^ 
Some  campuses  are  better  than  others  but 
on  all,  the  dread  syndrome  is  present.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  many  of 
those  who  should  be  keenest  on  preserving 
^^eZc  freedom  are  systematically  under- 
mining that  sense  of  academic  responslblUty 
on  which  this  freedom  must  inevitably  rest. 
The  public  cannot  uust  the  radical  elements 
of  the  faculties  to  preserve  the  most  modest 
civilized  amenities,  let  alone  to  make  a^ 
attempt   to   protect   the   society   which   has 
buiTtoe  institutions  in  which  they  teach. 
The  facultv-power  complex  is  a  law  unto  it- 
self and  an  example  of  the  many  being  con- 
trolled by  the  few. 

The  grab  for  faculty  power  beg^  a  long 
time  4o,  about  the  same  time  the  effort 
was  lamiched  to  convert  higher  learning  Into 
rrmstniment  of  crash  social  reconstruc- 
tlon  It  is  significant  that  the  takeover  con- 
tinues to  be  heralded  by  such  people  as 
Professor  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth.  who  ha. 
said  he  has  "no  doubt  that  the  modem  (uni- 
versity) governing  board  has  a  certain  cere- 
nvonlal  role.  It  can  beet  be  converted  to  aa 
instrtiment  of  faculty  adnUnlstratlon  by 
having  faculties  elect  a  suitable  majority  of 
meml5>rs  to  It."  So  much  for  your  Board  of 
Re^nts!  SO  much  for  your  trustees!  So  much 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people  who 
foot  the  bill!  ^         ,__ 

After  watching  the  UCSD  chancellor 
■iniiirm  through  various  crises,  from  his  ac- 
?on™  rehmng  Marcuse  to  his  inaction  in 
student  disorders,  I  am  con%1nced  that  Wil- 
liam McGlU  is  a  captive  of  his  Faculty  Sen- 
ate and  a  creature  of  the  i^'^^^y/P?^'"'^- 
blne  and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  UCSD  situ- 
ation IS  typical  of  the  en""/'^^'"  _^^f  ° 
believe  that  unless  a  concentrated  effort  is 
made  to  break  this  unhealthy  type  of  fac- 
ulty power,  the  whole  back  of  CalUornla  s 
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higher  education  will  be  broken.  It  is  bend- 

intt  dangerously  already.  

I  am  lot  going  to  apologize  for  this  opinion 
a,  being  that  of  a  mere  politician.  For  two 
and  a  half  years,  I  have  served  on  the  As- 
sembly Education  Committee  with  six 
^nths  of  this  time  as  Chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Educational  Environment. 
I  have  spent  literally  months  in  heart np  and 
years  inVesearch.  The  evidence  P^'nts  n^"" 
lertlbly  in  the  direction  I  have  Indicated 
However.  1  am  not  alone  In  my  opinion. 

-^^e  voices  from  the  campus  itself  which 
have  been  raised  in  defense  of  true  academ  c 
freedom  have  emphasized  these  same  senti- 
ments. I  read  you  the  recent  words  of  Dr^ 
Sardln  Jones.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  La 
?oi  a'B  own  courageous  John  Geddes,  who  ha 
said  the  authorities  on  campus  have  pre- 
sented ahnost  solely  a  single  point  of  rtew. 
broTklne    no    opposition.    Dr.    Geddes    con- 
cludes  Lat   "thTs   is   a   ^at-\  "^- J^,^^" 
destroy  the  unlverElty."  Dr.  John  G"b»"B;^ 
of   SaL   Jose   State   is   another,  who   disre- 
garding persecution  and  calumny,  has  Issued 
a  clarion  call  for  faculty  responsibility. 
There  are  other  encouraging  signs 
In  organization  called  University  Centers 
for^tllnal  Alternatives  (UCRA>   has  been 
oreaSized.  The  far  from  right-wing  ph  loso- 
oheTs^ey  Hook  of  New  York  University  is 
?he  natS  chairman  and  stated  recently 
thtt  this  group  of  1200  antl-extremlBt  pro- 
eiorf  on'200^ampuses  have  o-f  ni^-^^^^° 
fleht    campus   chaos   and    "to    defend    aca- 
demic freedom  against  extremism/  HooK  ^js 
"The  faculty  has  been  responsible  for  i^er 
m^tlnE  disruption  and  violence  on  campus 
beca  "I  up  until  now  they  have  refused  to 
^efd  the  power  of  discipline  they  possess^ 
Professor  Mlro  Todorovlch,  executive  secre 
tary  of  UCRA  says.  "We  axe  a  non-polit  ca 
organization,  and  our  members  cover  the  fuU 
^nlctrum   from   left   to   conservative.   What 
K^us  IS  our  opposition  ^ ^X7n:.Z- 
deslre  to  save  the  university.'    It  is  interest 
mg  to  note  here  that  In  1964,  after  the  facuUy 
ts  Berkeley  refused  to  condemn  the  student 
seizure  o^Spro^l  Hall,  Dr.   Hook   predicted 
/^erlcan  higher  education  would  never  be 

^Idd^'tflhls  are  the  prophetic  words  of 
Dr  Kramer  Rohflelsch,  a  San  Diego  State 
Mstory  professor,  who  last  November  told  the 
^'ertL^J  Association  of  Stat*  ^Ueges  an^ 
TTntversitles  that  "the  phrase  All  power  to 
Si^fSv-  becomes  a  myth  because  power 
rce^^aiped  tends  to  d^roy  a  fa<niUy. 
and  Dr.  Rohflelsch  warned  that  faculty 
^wer"  can  destroy  the  hlstortc  teaching  mis- 
sion of  colleges  and  universities^ 

There  are  other  breaks  in  the  walls  of 
thl^ntll  "ctual  ghettos,  and  I  think  there  is 
cause  for  great  hope.  However,  we  have  come 
^  theimt  where  reaction  is  not  enough^ 
TOe  times  demand  action.  As  a  legislator  I 
Sdge  to  vou  that  I  will  continue  my  efforts 

S  "fell  Itlll^e  it  IS"  and  --V^Tfo  for  t^ls 
iPffislatlve  goals  which  promise  help  for  this 
dep  orable  Itate  of  affairs.  This  fall,  my  com- 
Se  WUI  hold  extensive  he^ngs^d 
guarantee  you  that  such  items  as  h/etim. 
fenure  hiring  and  firing,  are  high  on  the 
alenda  for  investigation.  And  I  don't  consider 
the  interest  of  the  legUlature  either  political 
mterference  or  punitive.  Administrative  and 
iS  irresponsibility  have  forced  us  into 

'""rf  vou'as  citizens.  I  offer  the  challenge 
of  mvoMn^youreelves  in  this  problem,  and 
Task  vour  support.  Understand  the  1  m^^W 

the  system.  Sometimes  I  think  that  If  I  get 
another  letter  that  says  all  It  take  s  to 
throw  the  bad  guys  off  the  campus^  n^ 
head  for  the  moon  myself.  You  here  can 
S^by  backing  those  elected  and  apP^U^ted 
officials,  whose  efforts  you  approve,  with  un- 
demanding, and  If  soluUons  seem  slow  re- 
S^sfcramento  Is  full  of  people  pulling 
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In  other  directions.  You  can  keep  your  feel- 
ings known  by  letters  to  the  Regents,  the 
College  Trustees,  and  administrators  and 
through  your  support  of  emerging  responsi- 
ble campus  groups  and  of  such  organizations 
as  ■Citizens  to  End  Campus  Anarchy"  head- 
quartered In  La  JoUa  and  chalrmaned  by 
Vice  Admiral  Albert  Jarrell,  and  you  can 
realize  that  every  small  step  takes  a  Titanic 
effort.  In  the  end,  I  think  we  can  bring 
about  a  much  more  healthy  climate  on  the 
campus.  But  this  Is  not  all  that  Is  needed. 

Consequently,  and  In  conclusion,  I  call 
upon  these  members  of  the  faculty  whose 
souls  are  not  so  calloused  that  they  fall  to 
see  the  problem.  We  are  told  repeatedly  that 
fine  people  compose  the  great  silent  majority. 
While  there  Is  still  time,  these  members  of 
the  faculties  must  wake  up,  put  their  own 
house  in  order,  and  take  back  control  of  their 
own  destinies.  The  faculty  power  combine 
must  be  broken.  We  have  the  physical  ca- 
pacity for  a  great  modern  system  of  higher 
education,  but  If  Its  control  Is  left  In  the 
spiritual  backwaters  where  It  exists  now,  we 
win  enter  upon  another  dark  age  of 
learning. 

As  citizens  outside  the  University,  we  can 
and  should  stand  up  for  true  academic  free- 
dom. However.  It  can  only  be  saved  from 
within.  The  faculties  which  let  this  situa- 
tion develop  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
change  It.  Let's  pray  they  do! 
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•THE  BRIDGE  AT  REMAGEN' 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  capture  of 
the  Remagen  Bridge  on  the  Rhine  River 
in  March  of  1945,  while  it  was  still  in- 
tact, was  most  instrumental  in  bringing 
World  War  II  to  an  earlier  close,  and  in 
saving  the  lives  of  many  American  sol- 
diers. One  of  my  colleagues,  Ken  Hech- 
LER,  was  there  at  the  time,  and  has 
written  a  book,  entitled  "The  Bridge  at 
Remagen, "  which  now  has  been  made 
into  a  movie.  I  have  requested  that  any- 
one involved  in  the  capture,  crossing,  and 
holding  of  this  bridge,  who  now  resides 
in  the  immediate  area  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  contact  me,  and  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  present  the  names, 
here  in  the  Congressional  Record,  of 
those  who  have  responded  to  my  request: 
Arthur  P.  Bickford,  10762  Holly  Drive, 
Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

George  Crocker,  Post  Office  Box  616, 
Balboa,  Calif. 

James  E.  Cumstay,  903  West  17th 
Street,  Space  64,  Costa  Mesa.  Calif. 

Sidney  P.  Dunn,  colonel,  U.S.A.,  re- 
tired, 4379  Highland  Drive,  Carlsbad, 
Calif. 

William  E.  Elliott,  1005  Bonita  Drive, 
Encinitas,  Calif. 

Walton  T.  Farrar,  900  Sandcastle 
Drive.  Corona  Del  Mar,  Calif. 

William  J.  Fucik,  1503  Clay  Street, 
Newport  Beach. 

John  F.  Pullo,  Jr.,  25172  Vespucci 
Road,  Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

George  O.  Short,  32841  Coronation 
Drive,  South  Laguna,  Calif. 

Ralph  Siegers,  Post  Office  Box  429, 
Corona  Del  Mar,  Calif. 

Joseph  P.  Veach,  2773  Albatross  Drive, 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  change 
of  command  occurred  last  week  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  retirement  of  Gen. 
John  P.  McConnell  and  the  promotion  to 
Chief  of  Staff  U.S.  Air  Force  Gen.  John 
D.  Ryan.  General  Ryan  was  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  West  Point  football 
team  in  his  college  years  and  as  he  be- 
comes the  seventh  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  his  scoring  know-how  was  per- 
haps never  more  needed.  No  man,  at  least 
not  since  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg  was 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  faced  a  tour  as  leader 
of  the  global  USAF  with  more  serious  or 
complex  problems  to  solve.  On  the  grid- 
iron, General  Ryan  won  laurels  for  do- 
ing his  best  when  under  pressure.  In 
this  respect,  he  has  not  changed  in  the 
years  since  West  Point. 

I  believe  because  of  General  Ryan's 
outstanding  record  in  the  militai-y  service 
to   his  country,   the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Air  Force  Journal  of  Au- 
gust 1969  to  be  of  special  interest  for 
insertion  in  the  Record  : 
Gen.  John  D.  Ryan — New  Chief  of  Staff 
Takes  Over 
(By  Claude  Witze) 
Senior  Editor,  Air  Force/Space  Digest 
'•Ryan   of   Army''   now   Is   Chief   of   Staff, 
United  States  Air  Force. 

In  1938,  according  to  The  Howit&er,  West 
Point's  yearbook.  Jack  Ryan  was  known  to 
football  buffs  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
players  from  the  Military  Academy  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  fans  who  re- 
member those  days  say  he  was  always  ready 
In  the  clinch.  He  recovered  the  fumble  that 
turned  the  score,  caught  the  pass  that  set  up 
a  touchdown,  or  kicked  the  extra  point  that 
broke  the  tie.  In  the  tough  games,  against 
Notre  Dame  and  Navy,  he  was  a  slxty-mlnute 
man.  At  his  best  under  pressure,  he  always 
played  as  part  of  the  team,  often  for  the 
duration. 

Things  have  not  changed.  Gen.  John  D. 
Ryan,  as  the  seventh  USAF  Chief  of  Staff,  re- 
placing Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  Is  sure  to 
nnd  out  what  makes  things  run.  A  few  years 
back,  when  he  was  Director  of  Materiel  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  he  had  a  repu- 
tation for  getting  into  the  nitty-gritty  details 
of  the  Job.  It  was  a  trait  that  sticks  with 
him.  In  those  days,  he  would  question  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  maintenance  about 
how  he  did  his  job  and  would  personally 
probe  into  the  problems  that  beset  the  units 
in  the  field. 

In  the  Head  Shed,  where  he  now  sits.  Gen- 
eral Ryan  says  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
performance,  and  he  Is  determined  to  Im- 
prove USAF  management  at  all  levels.  That 
goes  for  the  sergeant,  every  man  below  him, 
and  every  man  above.  At  the  top.  General 
Ryan  feels  that  today's  atmosphere  demands 
that  USAF  must  justify  each  of  its  programs 
In  greater  detail  than  in  the  past.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  do  this  before  Congress. 

General  Ryan  was  born  In  Cherokee,  Iowa, 
on  December  10,  1915.  The  son  of  E.  T.  Ryan 
and  Mabel  C.  Ryan,  he  graduated  from  the 
local  high  school  and  spent  two  years  at 
Cherokee  Junior  College  before  entering  West 
Point,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1938.  He  completed  pilot  training  at  Ran- 
dolph and  Kelly  Fields  In  1939,  the  year 
Hitler  invaded  Poland. 


The  first  few  years  were  spent  as  an  In- 
structor at  Kelly,  followed  by  a  stint  as  Di- 
rector of  Training  at  Midland  Army  Air  Field, 
Tex.  Here  General  Ryan  helped  set  up  an  ad- 
vanced bombardier  training  school.  Next,  he 
was  operations  officer  for  the  Second  Air 
Force  at  Colorado  Springs  until  his  trans- 
fer to  Italy  In  early  1944.  There,  he  com- 
manded the  2d  Bombardment  Group  and 
then  became  op>eratlon8  officer  for  the  5th 
Bombardment  Wing,  Fifteenth  Air  Force. 
General  Ryan  fiew  fifty-eight  missions  in 
B-17  bombers  and  was  awarded  the  Sliver 
Star,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal, 
and  Purple  Heart.  He  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
when  the  war  was  over,  and  Is  the  first 
USAF  Chief  of  Staff  to  become  a  general 
officer  in  his  postwar  career.  He  was  given 
the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
1952. 

After  the  war.  General  Ryan  advanced 
from  a  SAC  wing,  where  he  took  part  In  the 
Bikini  atomic  weapons  tests  and  later  be- 
came a  commander,  to  division  commander, 
then  SAC  Director  of  Materiel,  and  to  com- 
mand of  the  Sixteenth  and  Second  Air  Forces. 
After  a  tour  as  Inspector  General  of  the 
USAF.  he  returned  to  SAC  as  Vice  Command- 
er and  replaced  Gen.  Thomas  Power  as  SAC 
Commander  In  Chief  in  December  1964. 
Prom  this  post,  he  became  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  and  then  USAP's 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  a  job  he  has  held  since 
last  August. 

General  Ryan  la  characteristically  reticent 
about  discussing  his  career  and  his  outlook 
as  he  assumes  the  top  command.  Looking 
elsewhere,  it  is  possible  to  find  these  Illumi- 
nating observations: 

A  former  SAC  wing  and  division  command- 
er: "After  his  first  visit  to  a  wlrfg,  every 
commander  in  SAC  would  realize  that  Gen- 
eral Ryan  knew  more  about  the  details  of  our 
operations  than  we  did  ourselves.  This  had 
a   salutary   effect   all   down    the   line." 

A  materiel  officer:  "He's  probably  the  best 
materiel  man  In  the  Air  Force.  His  detailed 
knowledge  of  Air  Force  problems  Is  as- 
tounding." 

A  PACAF  officer:  "When  General  Ryan 
came  to  PACAF  after  many  years  In  SAC, 
some  of  us  wondered.  After  sixty  days  on  the 
job,  no  one  questioned  his  knowledge  of 
tactical  air.  Most  of  us  began  to  learn  from 
him." 

A  staff  officer:  "The  most  thorough  and  in- 
tellectually honest  man  I  know.  He  simply 
doesn't  understand — and  won't  tolerate — dls- 
lionesty,  deception,  or  hedging.  If  you  make  a 
mistake,  don't  try  to  cover  up  or  make  ex- 
cuses. That's  not  his  way  of  doing  business. 
Admit  you  goofed,  learn  from  it,  and  don't 
repeat." 

A  former  executive  officer:  "General  Ryan 
absorbs  and  synthesizes  Information  faster 
than  anyone  I've  worked  for  before.  He  has 
both  a  passion  for  facts  and  respect  for 
theory.  He's  decisive.  You  know  where  he 
stands  and  where  you  stand." 

A  long-lime  associate:  "He  has  two  lives — 
the  Air  Force  and  his  family.  He's  completely 
devoted  to  both.  He's  mentally  and  physi- 
cally tough,  but  In  some  ways  almost  a  shy 
man.  His  factual  bent  and  superb,  self-dls- 
clpllne  are  tempered  by  an  Irish  wit,  and  the 
relaxed  intensity  of  a  fine  athlete." 

Probably  the  most  important  thing  to  say 
about  General  Ryan's  family,  on  this  occa- 
sion. Is  that  he  has  two  sons,  John  Dale,  Jr., 
nnd  Michael  Edward,  both  In  Air  Force  blue. 
They  are  twenty-nine  and  twenty-eight  years 
old,  respectively,  and  graduated  together 
from  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  1965.  Their 
father,  then  a  four-star  general  and  Com- 
mander of  SAC,  attended  the  Colorado  cere- 
monies but  took  no  part  in  them.  A  SAC  of- 
ficer who  was  present  reports  that  General 
Ryan,  in  mufti,  sat  with  all  the  other  proud 
fathers  of  Cadets  and  shared  In  the  glory  as 
they  felt  it. 
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The  two  sons,  now  captains,  are  F-4  pilots 
based  at  HoUoman  APB,  N.M.  Both  have 
served  in  Southeast  Asia,  flying  "^e^'  ^;^ 
Phantoms  from  bases  in  ThaUand.  They  bav« 
one  sister,  Patricia  Jo  Ryan.  Their  mother, 
the  former  Jo  Carolyn  Guldera  of  San  An- 
tonio :?^x.,  is  active  in  distaff  side  activities 
in  Washington's  USAF  colony. 

General  Ryan  assumes  command  of  UbAr 
at  a  time  when  he  faces  more  Int^^Pf »/'^^^^ 
external  stresses  than  any  Chief  of  Staff  at 
least  since  the  time  of  the  late  Gen^  Hoyt  S^ 
vandenberg.  Fully  aware  of  the  P';°^;!^i'^,^ 
General  expresses  confidence  that  USAF  will 
meet  the  challenge  and  continue  its  key  role 
in  maintaining  the  peace. 


MORE  GUN  CONTROL  NONSENSE 

HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 
Mr  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  balanced  and  rational  gun  control 
editorials  yet  to  appear  in  a  major  met- 
ropolitan daily  was  published  in  the  Juiy 
30  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Headlined  "More  Gun  Control  Non- 
sense," this  editorial  labeled  "blithering 
nonsense"  the  recommendation  of  tne 
President's  Violence  Commission— the 
Johnson  Violence  Commission— that  all 
America  should  be  required  to  surrender 
handguns  they  own  to  the  Government. 
At  the  same  time  the  editorial  correctly 
identified  the  most  effective  potential 
solution  to  the  commission  of  crunes 
with  guns: 

The  establishment  of  tough,  really  tough 
mandatory  penalties  for  criminals  who  use 
guns  in  the  commission  of  a  felony  such  as 
rape,  robbery  or  burglary. 

I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record  as 
a  contribution  to  a  more  balanced  dia- 
log on  gun  control: 

More  Gun  Control  Nonsense 
As  an  introductory  note  to  this  editorial 
comment,  an  Item  in  the  crime  news  is 
worthy  of  attention.  On  Monday  there  were 
22  armed  robberies  In  Washington.  This 
brought  the  July  total  as  of  that  date  to  450. 
compared  to  332  armed  robberies  in  all  of 
July  of  1968.  „      , 

In  the  face  of  this  a  task  force  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  Violence   Commission    (appointed   by 
President   Jolinson)    comes   forward   with    a 
wacky  recommendation.  Its  proposal  Is,  ex- 
cept in  a  verv  small  number  of  cases,  that  all 
Americans  should  be  required  to  surrender 
any  hand  guns  they  own  to  the  government. 
Here  is  the  task  force's  reasoning:  This  is 
the  only  way  In  which  the  United  States  can 
break  "the  vicious  circle  of  Americans  arm- 
Ine  to  protect  themselves  from  other  armed 
Americans."  Now  what  does  this  really  come 
down  to?  Even  the  task  force,  we  suppose, 
would  concede  that  criminals  are  not  going 
to  surrender  their  hand  guns.  So  what  they 
are  saying  is  that  no  homeowner,  to  cite  one 
example,  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a  hand 
Eun  in  his  own  house  to  protect  himself,  his 
wife  and  his  children  against  the  night  when 
some  armed  criminal  might  break  into  his 
home.  Their  argument  is  that  home  ownere 
"may"  seriously  overrate  firearms  as  a  method 
of    self-defense   against  crime.   The   '  lofded 
gun  in  the  home  creates  more  danger  than 

^^Thls^strlkes    us    as    blithering    nonsense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

How  many  members  of  this  task  force  have 
been  awakened  In  the  middle  of  the  cJght  by 
a  scream  for  help  by  some  member  of  his 
family?  Probably  not  one.  But  thousands  of 
Americans  are  exposed  to  this  dreadful  ex- 
perience every  year.  And  in  such  a  situation 
what  is  an  unarmed  householder  supposed  to 
do  against  an  armed  intruder? 

The  major  thrust  of  this  soft-ln-the-he^ 
report  is  that  the  requirement  to  surrender 
your  hand  gun,  of  which  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 24  million  in  the  ^^^^^^try  '^°"V?J/,; 
duce  crime.  This  Is  absurd  f°r  the  criminals 
are  not  going  to  surrender  their  guns^  a 
better  and  mtich  more  realistic  way  to  deal 
wnTtZ  problem  will  be  found  in  legisla- 
Uon   now   being  considered   In  Congress. 

-^he  lnt*nt  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide tough,  really  tough,  "^"^'^^t'^T  Pe^^  I 
ties  for  criminals  who  ^^1^'"'^^'"^'''''°^' 
mission  of  a  felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery 
Tr  burglary.  For  a  first  offense  the  penalty 
gene^lly  lavored  would  be  a  mandatory  jail 
Sentence  in  Washington,  of  from  one  to  10 
Te^  A  judge  would  be  forbidden  to  sus- 
S'thls  sentence  or  to  make  It  run  con- 
c^ently  with  the  sentence  for  the  primary 
Xnse.  'in  case  of  a  second  o«ense^  much 
suffer  jail  sentences  are  proposed,  and  they 
should  be  written  into  law. 

A  similar  bill  pas^-ed  the  House  last  year, 
but  wa"  watered  ^wn  In  the  Senate  before 
becoming  law  The  argument  then  was  that 
mandatory  sentences  deprive  judges  of  dis- 
cretion in  imposing  Penalties.  And  so  they 
would.  But  in  one  week  at  the  "me  the 
watered-down  bill  was  passed  11  criminals 
m  this  city  were  found  guilty  of  crimes  m 
v^hlch  guns  were  used.  In  six  of  these  cases, 
The  judge  imixjsed  suspended  sentences 
which  mlans  that  no  jail  terms  were  served 

'°Sot7sTlet's  make  the  sentences  man- 
datory And  let's  not  deprive  the  law-abiding 
ctuJJn  of  hand  guns  In  his  own  home  whl^ 
the  criminal  element  will  remain  armed  to 
the  teeth. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  CHANGE 

HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 


Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task 
of  bringing  black  Americans  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society  is  ur- 
gent Especially  in  the  urban  areas,  our 
black  citizens  must  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  be  encouraged  and  to  be 
aided  in  their  efforts  to  become  full  and 
equal  partners  in  enjoying  their  rightful 
share  of  our  growing  economy. 

Business,  after  too  many  years  of 
passivity  in  its  responsibilities  to  the 
black  citizens  of  the  communities  they 
serve  has  begun  to  respond  with  mean- 
ingful programs.  In  many  cases,  busi- 
nesses are  cooperating  with  Government 
agencies  in  programs  that  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  black  Americans  for  education 

and  jobs.  ,    ^  „  . 

I  think  this  "challenge  of  change  is 
exemplified  best  by  a  speech  given  by  a 
voung  banker  on  June  11,  1969.  J.  I^ter 
IBlocker  is  assistant  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  of  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Bank  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  His  speech  was 
presented  to  the  Bankers  Conference  on 
Urban  Problems. 

Although  Mr.  Blocker's  talk  was  di- 
rected to  the  banking  community,  I  be- 
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lieve  the  significance  of  his  remarks 
should  be  recognized  by  all  who  are 
concerned  with  Improving  opportunity 
for  black  Americans  and  for  improving 
the  racial  climate  in  our  Nation  today. 
I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Mr.  Blocker's  speech  on  "The  Challenge 
of  Change" : 

The    CHALLENGE    OF    CHANGE 

It  is  certain  that  change  must  occur  at  a 
rate  well  above  our  current  scale  and  that 
bankers  across  this  nation  must  be  an  in- 
te^atpart  of  the  change.  I  hope  that  each 
of  you  wm  return  home  with  a  new  perspec- 
livo  a  new  dimension  of  understanding 

of  how  your  bank  can  •'do  Its  own  thing 
in  urban  Involvement. 

The  Challenge  of  change  must  touch  every 
facet  of  American  life.  We  must  change  how 
we  look  at  other  people.  We  must  change  how 
we  speak  of  other  people.  For  >«*«•  the  term 
bl^ck    carried    the   most   negative   connota- 
tions. For  us,  black  no  longer  means  soiled. 
dirty,  wicked,  harmful,  disgraceful,  sad   dis- 
mal   sullen,  without  hope  ...  and  so  forth. 
S  found  in  Webster's  Nevo  World  Dicttonary_ 
We  are  developing  positive  images  of  black 
and    such    images    are    being    developed    by 
brown  people  as  well.  You  have  to  learn  to 
be  sensitive  about  the  words  you  use  if  .vou 
want  to  communicate  with  minority  people_ 
I  believe  we  should  discontinue  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  non-white.  You  know  what  I 
am    talking    abjut:    non-white     non-be ing 
non-entlty-nerative  images.  A  large  part  of 
how  a  man— a  people— sees  himself  Is  a  re- 
Section    of    the    views    of    others.    We    must 
change  the  verbal  expressions  we  use  In  re- 
ferring to  other  people. 

This    change   of    verbal    expressions   is   as 
much  a  part  of  the  changes  we  need  as  any- 
thing I  can  think  of.  Until  we  eliminate  the 
barrfers  to  progress  facing  the  minorities  of 
this  nation,  the  very  existence  of  American 
Business  Is  threatened  by  some  people  who 
would  tear  down  our  systems  just  to  do  some- 
thing   It    we    eliminate    the    potential    ally 
among  the  disadvantaged,  the  iK>or,  tne  so- 
called   hard-core   unemployed,   we   can   still 
save  our  nation.  If  we  redefine  what  Amer- 
ica is  all  about  "and  then  begin  to  sell  Amer- 
ica to  Americans,"  we  can  still  save  our  na- 
tion   When  over  half  of  a  sample  survey  ol 
Amerlc.in  college  kids  reject  capitalism  and 
Democracy,  we  are  in  deep  trouble.  Look  at 
our  college  campuses  today.  Most  of  these 
kids  appear  to  know  little  about  what  s  right 
with  America  today.  In  his  play  Wxnterset 
Maxwell  Anderson  said.     People  damn  what 
thev  don't  understand:"  so  it  appears  to  be 
with  our  way  of  life.  We  all  know  our  way 
is  not  perfect,  but   look  around  the  world 
for  the  perfect  system.  All   Americans   need 
to  understand  our  system  as  we  try  to  nelp 
it  change.  For  those  who  would  destroy  our 
system    we    must   show   them    as   firmly    as 
necessary  that  we  will  not  see  that  happen ! 
But  we  must  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
our  people. 

You  know,  as  I  think  about  It.  we  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do  here  at  home.  We've  spent 
billions  on  Radio  Free  Europe.  When  did  you 
last  hear  a  little  propaganda  about  patri- 
otism in  America!  Surely.  If  we  can  get  the 
people  of  this  land  to  respond  to  some  Idiot 
riding  around  on  a  white  horse  In  white 
armor  gouging  people  with  a  staff  .^  .  we  can 
make  America  really  mean  something  ^  .  . 
anvthlng  for  most  Americans  We  need  to 
change  our  ways  and  then  sell  America  to 
Americans.  .„  ^^ 

Now  we  have  come  to  Chicago  to  ex- 

change'  ideas,  methods  and  approaches_  I 
believe,  in  large  par.,  we  have  made  a  be- 
ginning of  the  kind  of  exchange  which  is 
n«!essfry  if  the  pace  is  to  be  qulckened- 
as  surely  it  must.  With  all  the  Pr°?^^'^,^"f 
projects  which  you  can  devise  or  establish. 
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It  will  all  be  for  naught,  unless  we  do  some 
things  as  Individuals.  Frequently,  as  I  travel, 
I  am  asked  by  white  Americana,  "What  Can 
I  Do?"  I  want  to  suggest  the  following  things 
as  a  beginning  for  white  bankers: 

WHAT  WHm  BANKXHS  CAN  DO 

As  responsible,  aware,  bankers,  It  Is  abso- 
lutely Imperative  that  you  be  tuned  In  to 
"whafs  happening"  today.  First,  you  will 
have  to  realize  that  your  role  as  a  patron 
for  black  folks  and  other  minorities  Is  over. 
A  patron  Is  defined  as  "one  who  stands  to 
another  or  others  In  relations  analogous  to 
those  of  a  father."  You  must  now  assume 
the  role  of  a  partner,  however  uncomfortable 
it  may  be!  The  role  of  a  partner  assumes 
rights  and  responsibilities  on  both  sides.  I 
will  not  have  you  doing  for  me,  not  after 
you  have  done  on  me  and  to  me  for  these 
many  years.  No.  we  will  do  together,  for  the 
salvation  of  our  country!  We  need  to  re- 
define America  and  sell  America  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago.  as  I  have  moved 
about  the  country.  Its  amazing  how  many 
white  people  ask  the  same  question.  "What 
can  I  do  to  help?  '  Well.  I  am  going  to  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  a  few  things  you  can  do 
rigbi-now : 

U-Flnd  a  black  or  brown  person  whom 
you  consider  your  equal — highly  trained 
white  people  should  be  talking  with  (not 
to)  highly  trained  black  and  brown  people. 
Equals  should  talk  with  equals  and  listen  to 
equals. 

2.  Use  whatever  Influence  you  have  with- 
in your  corporate  community  to  see  that 
minority  employees  are  not  misused,  put  in 
Insignificant  "show  Jobs"  only!  "he  misuse 
of  employed  black  men  and  women  is  a 
major  cause  of  black  anger  and  rage  today. 
Tokenism  as  a  beginning  can  be  tolerated 
only  where  sincere  efforts  follow-up  imme- 
diately to  get  significant  employment 
changes  implememed. 

3.  Try  to  relate  to  the  educational  crisis 
facing  most  black  communities.  Have  com- 
pany letters  sent  to  black  employees  urging 
them  to  attend  P.T.A.  and  other  education 
related  meetings.  You  should  make  sure  that 
the  education  system  Is  trying  to  relate  to  the 
kinds  of  educational  requirements  Industry 
and  business  needs  today.  There  are  over 
3.500.000  drop-outs  in  the  16-21  age  bracket 
today  and.  at  a  time  when  education  is.  per- 
haps, the  single  most  important  asset  a 
worker  or  Job  applicant  can  have. 

4  Face  up  to  white  rticism.  Your  com- 
panies have  been  hiring  black  "executives" 
for  at  least  five  years.  Do  you  have  any  black 
or  brown  in  a  decision-making  Job?  Not 
enough  time,  huh  .  .  ?  How  many  black  and 
brown  people  are  on  the  boards  of  directors 
of  your  companies — are  members  of  your  so- 
cial and  golf  clubs?  Well,  you  asked  what 
could  you  do  .  .  now  I'm  trying  to  tell  you. 
Has  your  church,  cine  group  ever  discussed 
the  role  of  the  black  man  in  this  society? 

5.  Recognize  that  the  present  economic 
circumstances  offer  no  basis  for  equality: 

•A  G.N  P  of  $890  billion  of  which  "black 
people  contribute — at  most  $46  billion.  A  per- 
sonal income  of  $675  billion  of  which  black 
people  receive — at  best — $33  billion!!  You 
don't  respect  an  underproducer  .  .  and  that's 
what  most  black  people  are  in  this  society." 

6.  Recognize  that  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion .^nd  cities  are  inextricably  tied  together. 
Get  your  company  involved  In  thinking  about 
ways  it  can  relate  to  the  inner  city,  the  ghetto 
areas  of  your  city! 

7  Dont  be  afraid  of  Black  Power!  For  us, 
you  and  I,  to  ever  to  be  equal,  I  must  have  a 
power  base!  You  have  a  power  base  already. 
Equals  can  be  partners,  talking  and  working 
together. 

8.  Work  through  your  church  and  fraternal 
organizations  to  help  whites  realize  that  oi^r 
futures  are  all  tied  together.  If  the  economic 
growth  of  this  nation  is  Important  to  you,  it 
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must  also  become  Important  to  black  and 
brown  i>eople. 

9.  Read  the  history  of  slavery  In  America 
and  understand  that  there  was  nothing  good 
about  It!  When  Frederick  Douglass  Ulked 
about  being  taken  from  his  mother  before 
he  was  yet  12  months  of  age.  It  was  not  with 
love  that  he  spoke! I 

10.  And  finally,  try  to  look  at  life  through 
the  eyes  of  a  black  man.  Brother  Malcolm  X 
once  said  "Look  at  yourself  and  decide  what 
you  would  do  If  you  was  in  the  fix  I'm  In  and 
then  realize  that  I  will  do  the  same  thing." 
That's  about  where  I  am! 
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WHAT   BLACK  BANKERS  CAN  DO 

I  think  that  black  bankers  have  a  few 
Items  on  their  agenda  in  the  da\-s  and 
months  ahead: 

1.  Learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  bank- 
ing. Spend  your  weekends  reading  AIB  book- 
lets on  installment  lending,  even  though  you 
are  a  personnel  man.  Get  some  understand- 
ing of  commercial  lending,  if  only  by  reading. 

2.  Develop  all  your  skills  as  a  banker,  so 
that  your  market  value  continues  to  increase. 

3.  Try  to  maintain  your  ties  with  the 
black  community  as  you  move  up  and  on. 
We  need  positive  Images  of  black  men  and 
women  for  our  children  to  see.  Sacrifice  at 
least  one  weekend  per  month  In  a  direct  In- 
volvement   with   "people   on   the   corner." 

4.  Be  sure  to  tell  your  senior  manage- 
ment "like  it  Is."  For  years,  our  fathers  had 
to  prostrate  themselves  for  our  survival.  We 
will  dishonor  their  names  and  their  memo- 
ries if  we  do  not  stand  up  for  the  truth 
and  for  Justice  In  our  time. 

5.  Try  to  encourage  your  white  banker 
associates  to  read  some  black  thoughts  as 
part  of  their  continuing  education. 

6.  Don't  be  afraid  for  your  Job!  If  you  are 
producing,  "the  man"  cannot  afford  to  fire 
you  for  standing  for  the  truth.  Get  your 
own  mind  and  heart  in  order.  Recognize  that 
it  Is  just  an  accident  of  fortune  that  we 
are  where  we  are  today.  When  over  half  of 
the  kids  In  our  elementarj-  classes  have  failed 
to  achieve  some  modicum  of  success,  our 
achievements  must  be  somewhat  accidental. 
Yes,  we  are  good,  but  there  were  others  who 
were  good  who  couldn't  hold  on  long 
enough. 

7.  Work  hard  to  stabilize  the  community 
m  which  you  live.  Your  skills  are  desperately 
needed  In  the  community.  Some  people  will 
not  appreciate  your  value,  but  stay  In  the 
battle  and  win  the  full  support  of  the  com- 
munity. 

8.  Recognize  that  being  black  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  disadvantage  in  your  quest 
for  promotion  and  career  development.  As  I 
look  around  the  banks  in  our  nation,  it  Is 
hard  to  find  a  black  man  In  a  major  white 
bank  with  any  decision-making  capacity.  But 
there  Is  a  brighter  day  ahead.  Business  in 
other  fields  is  Just  as  bad.  Less  than  !'■;  of 
all  business  executives  are  black  in  1969. 

9.  Use  your  experience  and  any  resources 
available  to  you  to  help  black  people  and 
brown  people  who  want  to  establish  banks. 
Use  your  evening  hours  to  look  at  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  If  your  day-to-day 
responslblUUes  prevent  day  Involvement. 

10.  And  finally,  keep  the  faith.  I  believe 
that  capitalism  and  democracy  can  accom- 
modate all  Americans  who  want  to  be  a  part 
of  this  society.  We  have  the  capacity  and 
potential  to  truly  be  the  greatest  country 
In  the  world! 

The  late  Langston  Hughes  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  "Let  America  be  America."  All 
Americans  should  read  this  work  some  time 
soon.  The  hour  Is  late.  Black  and  white  must 
move  together  .  ,  .  now.  If  we  can  feed  half 
the  world  with  food  they  claim  they  don't 
want  from  us.  If  we  can  send  people  to  other 
worlds  at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars.  If 
we  can  spend  over  $50  billion  for  bombs  and 
things.  If  we  can  spend  JS  billion  for  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  not  planting,  if  we  are 


concerned  about  saving  our  nation,  we  must 
leave  Chicago  with  a  new  zeal  to  get  our 
expertise  and  resources  involved  In  solving 
our  urban  problems.  Whether  we  have  even 
five  years  is  open  to  question.  We  must  work 
together,  what  choice  do  we  have.  I  might 
choose  to  not  be  together  .  .  .  but  neither 
you  nor  I  have  a  choice.  We  are  both  Amer- 
icans. This  is  my  country  too! 

Together  ...  we  can  solve  this  thing.  All 
of  us  must  be  willing  to  share  our  resources 
and  experiences  after  we  have  returned 
home.  You  can  call  me  at  anytime,  If  you 
think  I  can  be  helpful.  Thank  you  for 
coming  and  I  hope  that  one  day  soon  we 
can  truly  sing,  arm-in-arm,  "My  Country 
"Tis   of   Thee,    Sweet   Land   of   Liberty." 

Keep  the  Faith! 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSWOMAN 
MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  4,  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Statement  Concerning  Gcidelines  on  Sex 
Discrimination 
This  Is   my   15th   year  as   Oongresswoman 
from  the  17th  District  of  Michigan,  in  De- 
troit, representing  over  415,000  constituents. 
For  many  years  I  have  worked  to  eliminate 
the  discrimination  to  which  women  are  sub- 
jected. I  was  one  of  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  amendment  to  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  Ij  prohibit  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  I  was  also  one  of  those 
who    repeatedly    urged    that    the    Executive 
Order  which  prohibits  race  discrimination  in 
emplojTnent  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,    and    by    Federally    assisted 
construction  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
should    be    broadened   to    also   prohibit   sex 
discrimination. 

My  riews  and  attacks  on  sex  discrimina- 
tion, whether  against  women  or  against  men. 
are  well  known  and  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed amongst  the  voters  of  my  District.  The 
fact  that  I  am  for  fair  employment  practices 
has  never  been  a  detriment  to  my  career. 
Large  numbers  of  men  have  fully  supported 
my  rtews.  sometimes  more  vigorously  even 
than  women.  Therefore,  I  speak  todav,  not 
merely  for  myself,  but  to  express  the  views 
and  positions  of  my  constituents,  and,  I  am 
sure,  the  many  millions  of  fair  minded  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country  who  de- 
plore the  continuing  forms  of  sex  discrim- 
ination which  still  besmirch  the  employment 
practices  of  our  country. 

We  should  set  this  hearing  in  its  full  con- 
text. There  are  nearly  30  million  women  In 
the  labor  force,  constituting  almost  2  of  every 
5  workers,  and  their  number  is  rising  stead- 
ily. Nine  out  of  10  women  will  work  some 
time  during  their  lives.  Over  5  milUon  fam- 
ilies— one  out  of  9  households — are  headed 
by  women. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that  women 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  work  force  of  this 
country.  As  workers,  they  want  to  have  equal 
opportunity  and  a  fair  chance  to  do  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  to  get  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  work,  and  to  share  in  the 
promise  of  America.  Women  work  because 
they  need  to  eat — they  need  to  live. 

Unfortunately,  women  are  still  subject  to 
many  substantial  discriminations  in  their 
employment  and  job  opportunities  in  this 
country.  Recent  sur\'eys  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  and  the 
Civil    Service    Commission    clearly    indicate 
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that  most  working  women  remain  relegated 
tTlo^e^eve^  and  clerical  positions,  and  are 
Urgefy  excluded  from  policy-making,  man- 
aeerlal  and  professional  positions. 
''^TlSr  earnings  are  much  less  l^an  those 
nf  men  In  1966,  women  workers  14  years 
o  ^e  and  over,  and  employed  full  time  year 
around  had  median  wages  and  salaries  of 
$3  973  as  compared  to  $6,848  for  men.  Negro 
women  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap— their 
^nTmploTment  rates  are  higher  than  tho^ 

^JT.r^.ZZ  rrieast^^ol  TnS 
t^o-finh  "aTfLinies  hea<led  by  wom^ 
had  family  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  Less 
,h«n  ,^e  oercent  of  women  workers  earn 
$10  000  per'^ear  o\  more,  whereas  almost  20 
Umes  as  many  men  workers  have  such  an- 
n^ale^nTngs  And  almost  two- fifths  of  all 
women"  orkers  in  1967  were  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age.  Thus,  an  employer 
tho  refuses  to' employ  these  -o^^^e^^' "^j^^"^; 
Dlovs  them  at  levels  below  their  abilities, 
frequently  condemns  to  poverty  or  subsist- 
ence  levM  not  only   these   women   but   also 

^^S:  Ouldellne.  on  Sex  Dl^rimlnat^on,  on 
which  these  hearings  are  being  held,  will 
Tpily  to  the  vast  number  of  businesses  and 
Soyers  Who  partake  of  the  Federal  do^- 
^.^Hence,  they^an  be  of  tremendous  im- 
portance in  eliminating  °\»"y  f .^^f'^.tTl- 
dlscrlmlnatlons  which  '"^P^^^*^^/""  """i^ 
zatlon  of  women  workers,  and  deny  them  fair 
compensation  for  their  labor. 

Equal  job  opportunity  for  women  wUl 
al^  be  gixi  for  business.  Women  are  good 
an^  faltMul  workers^Studles  by  ^e  public 
Health    Service    for   Fiscal    Yea.r    196'7    show 

that  both  men  and  ^"'"^^  l<^^,  includes 
davs  a  vear  for  disability— and  that  includes 
thlttoe  which  women  take  for  pregnancy 
and  ^Udbirth.  Furthermore,  statist  cs  on 
Tabor  turnover  of  men  and  ^'°°;«^«^/'\,^^* 
same  occupations  demonstrate  that  it  is 
th7  lob  and  the  pay.  not  the  sex,  which 
deteii^ln^  the  rate  of  turnover.  Thus,  wlien 
wom^  have  responsible  and  well-paying 
fobs  they,  like  men,  do  not  abandon  them 
because  of  family  responsibilities. 

Most  of  the  objections  raised  by  employers 
and  employer  associations  against  full 
eaualltv  of  lob  opportunity  for  women  are 
Xely  b^ed  on  ou?-moded  attitudes  toward 
'Sen  Which  refuse  to  «c°gnlze  the  reaUUes 
or  20th  Century  life  and  economics,  iney 
refuse  to  r^ognlze  that  sex  discrimination 
In  employment,  like  discrimination  based 
on  rac^and  national  origin,  is  a  serious  i^- 
tlonal  problem  and  represents  a  tra^=  J!f^« 
to  our  national  economy.  They  refuse  to  rec- 
^nlze  that,  like  It  or  not,  women  are  in  the 
Xk  force  to  stay,  and  therefore  the  Amerl- 
can  standard  of  lair  play  requires  that  they 
r^elv^equallty  of  opportunity  and  working 
conditions. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  statements 
which  several  large  employers  and  associa- 
tions of  employers  previously  submitted  on 
these  Guidelines,  many  of  them  vigorously 
endorsed  the  principle  of  equality  without 
regard  to  sex.  It  Is  sad,  however,  that  sev- 
eral then  proceeded  to  oppose  every  provi- 
sion which  would  give  meaning  and  life  to 
the  principle. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Guidelines 
are  excellent.  They  tackle  the  problems  of 
sex  discrimination  in  employment  in  a  forth- 
right manner.  They  seek  equal  opportunity 
for  women  in  recruitment,  in  Job  advertise- 
ments in  work  conditions,  age  requirements, 
wages  and  salaries,  hours  of  employment, 
work  facilities,  seniority  lists,  training,  re- 
tirement age,  etc.  I  endorse  these  guidelines, 
subject  to  some  amendments  I  shall  propose 
to  make  them  more  effective.  If  these  Guide- 
lines are  complied  with,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly help  to  remove  some  of  the  per- 
vasive sex  discrimination  patterns  that  have 


disfigured    and    undermined    the    nation's 

"'p^a^tTcularly  I  endorse  the  fact  that  the 
nroDOsed  Guidelines  Incorporate  and  are 
^'^on  the  experience  and  ruHngs^he 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
Tlon  as  well  is  those  of  the  D^P^^me^t  of 
l2^r.  which  have  for  over  4  V^-^^  f/'f  ^- 
intensive  consideration  to  the  problems  o^ 
sex  discrimination  in  employment^  This  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be.  There  should  be 
milmum  coordination  and  similarity  of  ap^ 
nroach  by  the  agencies  of  government  In 
settmg  forth  the  employment  policies  and 
pr^ules    to   be    followed    by    business   and 

'"The'most  imporunt  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed Guidelines  Is  the  affi'™*"'^,^''""  ^1°; 
^am  which  is  required  under  the  Execut  ve 
Order  Government  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors Who  want  to  receive  public 
moneys  can  be  required  to  follow  the  na- 
Monal  policy  of  no  sex  discrimination  In 
this  respect  the  Guidelines  will  ^compllsh 
what  the  Equal  Pay  Act  U  too  limited  to 
do-what  the  E.E.O.C.  now  lacks  POwer  to 
do-and    what    the    Attorney    General    falls 

'^°Now  I  shall  discuss  the  few  amendments 
I  propose  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Executive  Order  and  to  make 
the  Guidelines  consistent  with  principles  al- 
ready enunciated  by  the  E.E.O  C.  and  the 
courts  under  Title  VII. 


"JUSTIFIABLE  OCCTPATIONAL  QUALIFICATION" 
VERSUS  "BONA  FIDE  OCCUPATIONAL  QUALDl- 
CATION"    (BFOQI 

The   proposed    Guidelines   state   that   em- 
ployers may  engage  in  discriminatory  prac- 
tices   on    the    basis    of    "Justifiable    occupa- 
tional   qualifications."   There   is   nothing   in 
the  Guidelines  to  indicate  that  this  plirase 
Is  intended  to  cover  anything  different  than 
the  phrase    "bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
cation"  (BFOQ)    which  Is  used  In  "Htle  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— In  the  Sex 
Discrimination  Guidelines  of  the  E.E.O.C.— 
in   the  Age  Discrimination  in   Employment 
Act    of    1967— and    In   many   state   antl-dls- 
crlmlnatlon  laws.   The   phrase   •BFOQ"   has 
come  to  have  a  well-understood  meaning,  and 
the  use  of  a  different  phrase  to  express  the 
same  concept  would  simply  create  confusion 
and  be  detrimental  to  employers,  employees, 
and  the  administrative  agencies.  I  therefore 
urge    that   the   phrase    " Justifiable   occupa- 
tional   qualification"    be    changed    to    read 
"bona  fide  occupational  qualification. 

STATE    "protective"    LAWS 

Several  paragraphs  of  the  proposed  Guide- 
lines refer  to  "valid  state  laws"  which  impose 
various  types  of  restrictions  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women-such  as  the  hours  they  may 
work  the  weights  they  may  lift,  and  tne 
lobs  they  may  hold.  These  Guideline  para- 
irfphs  then  indicate  that  sex  discrimination 
by  employers  In  conformity  with  such  state 
laws  would  be  acceptable  under  the  Gulde- 

"Tt^  is  a  mistake  for  the  Guidelines  to  say 
this.  The  recent  court  decisions  in  «osf"/«'d 

V.    southern    Pacific    Co.,     — F.     Supp 

1 and  Richards  v.  Griffith  Rubber  Mills 

p     Supp     _,    which    invalidated 

similar    state    restrictive    laws,    demonstrate 


similar    suaue    icokh--"-    •    - 

that  many-lndeed,  I  believe,  virtually  all- 
ot the  state  restrictive  laws  are  invalid  be- 
cause they  confilct  with  Title  VII,  at  least, 
and  I  also  believe,  because  they  are  un- 
constitutionally invidious  discriminations. 

Certainly,  I  support  laws  to  protect  the 
worker  from  unhealthful  or  unsafe  working 
condition^,  to  prevent  unfair  and  Inhumane 
ueat^ent  of  workers,  and  to  balance  the 
odds  between  employers  and  workers,  par- 
ticularly the  unorganized  workers. 

However,  as  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  de- 
bate on  ■ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964     most  of  the  so-called  protective  legis- 
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laUon  has  really  been  to  protect  men's  rights 
in     better     paying     Jobs"      ( CoNORi^ioN  al 
^CORD,   vol.    110,   pt.   2.   p.    2580).   They   do 
not    really    protect    women,    but    only    limit 
?helr    opportunities    for    holding    or    being 
promot^^ln  many  types  of  Jobs.  For  example^ 
Utah    has    a    law    prohibiting    women     rom 
llftinK   more   than    15    pounds,    and    several 
s4t^   pVohlblt  women  from   working  more 
t^aTs  ^ours  per  day.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  allow 
employers  to  refuse  to  hire  women  for  Jobs 
w^fch'may    Involve    e»«^'"8    these    slll> 
limits.  The  national  economy  and  the  work 
ng  conditions  of   employees  are   no   logger 
those    of    the    1890'B.   Today's    women,   with 
nc^ased  education  and  increi^ed  economic 
independence,  are  working,  and  are  compe- 
tently  performing.    In    almost   all    kinds   of 

^°^ere  is  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  about 
this  For  example,  in  February  one  employ- 
ers'^i^latlon  filed  a  statement  with  your 
Office  concerning  these  guidelines  on  Sex 
Discrimination,  In  which  the  association 
said  that  "the  truck  driver  occupation  has 
always  been  male  dominated  and  the  law 
shoJd  not  upset  such  tradition  by  forclxig 
an  employer  to  hire  qualified  f^h^ales.  -This 
archaic  attitude  simply  disregards,  or  is  un- 
bare that  there  are  over  8,000  women  in 
tws    country    who    are    full-time    working 

'^"l^'myludgment,   every  state   law  wMch 
impairs  equal  employment  opportunity  and 
co^ensatlon  for  any  qualified  woman  is  in- 
valid I  recognize  that  It  may  take  some  time 
to  obtain  judicial  rulings  on  the  validity  of 
every  state  law  restricting  the  employment 
of  women,  and  this  Is  also  recognized  in  sub- 
paragraph   (4)    of    sec.    6O-20.3(e).    For    this 
reason,   you  should  delete   the  second   sen- 
tence  of    paragraph    (e).   which   appears   to 
imply    tha'l    s^te"^  laws    prohiblUng    women 
from   working    as    barmaids,   or   more   than 
certain  hours,  or  lifting  more  than  certain 
weTThts.  are  somehow  valid.  In  addition   you 
should  add  a  sentence  to  subparagraph   (4) 
to  state  that  sex  discrimination   tssu^  in- 
volving  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  with  a 
state  restrictive  law  should  be  forwarded  to 
your   Washington   headquarters.   There   >ou 
can  resolve  the  particular  issue  In  light  of 
the  specific  facts.  Including  the  impairment 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  result  ng 
from  the  state  law.  and  also  assemble  the 
factual  information  you  ^^111  need  to  deve  op 
the  Federal  position  on  the  extent  to  which 
the    requirement    of    nondiscrimination    has 
displaced  the  various  state  restrictive  laws. 
sENiORrry   lists 
subparagraph    (6)     of    section    60-2(V3(e> 
provides  that  seniority   lists  should  not  be 
based  on  sex.  That  Is  a  good  Provision.  How- 
ever  It  then  goes  on  to  endorse  a  triple  line 
system   developed    In    the    meatpacking     n- 
dustry.  which  has  "A"  Jobs  (primarily  of    n- 
terest  to  males):  "B"  Jobs  .primarily  of  In- 
terest  to  females):   and  "C"  Jobs   .those  of 
interest    to    both    males    and  /emales).    Al- 
thoueh   subparagraph    (6)    states  that   both 
r^en  and  women  should  be  allowed  to  try  for 
lobs  designated  as  primarily  of  interest  to 
he  other  sex,  the  eff^t  of  this  A-B-C  system 
is  to  set  up  a  system  tainted  with  sex  dis- 
crimination. Its  legality  Is  q"f  "°'^^^'^;,,^°f 
It  is  difficult  to  administer.  If  SP^'^''''    P/°^ 
lems  or  marked  unfairness  would  y^suU  from 
the  merger  of  men's  and  women  s  ■'emorlty 
lists  in  a  particular  company,  I  suggest  tnai 
the  jobs  Should  be  categorized  f"nct  onally. 
e  g    those  involving  "heavy."  "moderate    and 
"light"  lifting,  with  each  category  open  to 
both  men  and  women  according  to  their  de- 
sires   and    qualifications.    The    E.E.O^C.    has 
recently  approved  this  type  of  seniority  sys- 
tem and  I  recommend  that  your  Office  follow 

It. 

pension  benkitts 

Although    the    proposed    Guidelines    say 
there  muk  b*-  no  sex  dlscrlmlnaUon  in  many 
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■peclfled  conditions  of  employment,  induci- 
ng facilities,  wages,  seniority  lines,  taralnlng, 
mandatory  and  optional  retirement  ages,  and 
other  oondltlons,   they  do  not  refer  to  sex 
discrimination   In   a   variety   of   other   job- 
baaed    beneflu,   such   as   hospital,    accident, 
and   life  Ineuranoe,   pension   beneflts,   etc.   I 
suppose  that  such  omission   Is  because  the 
E.E.O.C.    has    not    yet   issued    Its    guidelines 
on  sex  discrimination  In  Insurance  and  pen- 
sion  benefits.   Nevertheless,   your  gxildellnes 
should  at  least  contain  a  statement  that  the 
prohibition  of  sex  discrimination  In  oondl- 
tlons of  employment  also  applies  to  insurance 
and  pension  benefits  for  employees.  The  pre- 
cise details  HB  to  how  that  policy  will  apply 
to  the  various  aspects  of  insurance  and  pen- 
sion beneflts  can  be  outlined  later.  (At  this 
point.  I  express  the  hope  that  the  E.E.O.C, 
which    has    been    considering    this    matter 
since  its  hearings  of  May  1967,  will  soon  issue 
Its    g\ildelinee    on    insurance    and    pension 
benefits. ) 

RETIREMENT    AGES 

Your  proposed  guidelines  Incorporate  the 
EEOC's  ruling  that  the  law  prohibits  sex 
discrimination  in  both  mandatory  and  op- 
tional retirement  ages.  I  think  this  is  right. 
It  irf  in  accord  with  the  Social  Security  Act 
'  and  -^t  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  both 
of  which  specify  mandatory  and  optional  re- 
tirement ages  which  are  the  same  for  men 
and  for  women.  However,  last  year,  when 
various  employers  sought  to  rescind  that 
ruling  by  a  rider  on  the  so-called  "Christmas 
tree  tax  bill"  (H.R.  2767,  90th  Cong.),  the 
EEOC's  General  Counsel  tried  to  temper  the 
opposition  by  proposing  a  10-year  phasing- 
out  program  permitting  women  within  10 
years  of  retirement  after  October  13,  1968,  to 
retire  at  the  earlier  optional  retirement  age 
available  under  existing  pension  plans.  I 
think  It  Is  too  long  a  period.  However,  if  your 
office  believes  that  the  need  for  uniformity 
in  EEOC  and  OPCC  guidelines  requires  some 
phasing-out  period,  then  I  hope  that  both 
EEOC  and  OFCC  will  try,  after  these  guide- 
lines are  adopted,  to  work  out  a  compromise 
to  permit  earlier  voluntary  retirement  by 
those  woEien  who  could  retire  within,  let's 
say,  five  years  after  October  13,  1968. 

COMPLIANCE     REVIEW     REPORTS 

The  second  sentence  of  Section  60-20. 8. 
which  deais  with  compliance  review  reports, 
states  that  the  Compliance  Officer  shall  not 
discuss  with  the  employer  any  possible  viola- 
tions of  Federal  laws  prohibiting  sex  dis- 
crimination. Perhaps  the  purpose  here  is  to 
leave  such  violations  to  be  handled  by  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  EEOC.  However,  a  sim- 
ple discussion  with  the  employer  might 
quickly  eliminate  a  sex  discrimination  situ- 
ation. Therefore.  I  suggest  that  the  second 
sentence  of  this  section  be  deleted. 

I  hope  that  you  will  resist  the  importuni- 
ties of  those  who.  while  giving  lip  service 
to  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination,  would 
undermine  it  by  gutting  the  specifics  of 
the  guidelines.  I  hope  you  will  also  not  be 
diverted  by  the  straw-man  arguments  of  in- 
dustry representatives  who  are  confusing  sex 
discrimination  with  job  qualifications  or  Job 
requirements.  For  example,  one  airline  filed 
a  statement  arguing  it  doesn't  want  to  re- 
cruit women  for  jobs  as  pilots  because  most 
of  its  classes  are  "filled  by  pilots  with  many 
hours  of  jet  flying  experience."  Since  I  fly 
almost  every  week  between  Washington  and 
my  district  in  Detroit,  I  want  the  best  pilots 
to  fly  my  plane.  If  a  woman  hasn't  got  the 
qualiflcaUons,  including  the  "many  hours  of 
jet  flying  experience"  mentioned  by  that  air- 
line, I  don't  want  her  to  pilot  my  plane.  But 
If  she  is  qualified  in  every  respect.  I  will  feel 
Just  as  safe  in  a  plane  piloted  by  a  woman 
as  in  one  piloted  by  an  equally  qualified  man. 
One  employers  association  conjured  up  the 
fear  that  under  the  recruitment  provision 
employers  of  architects  will  have  to  recruit 
them   at   women's   colleges   which  have  no 
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architectural  courses.  That  Is  ridiculous.  Of 
course  you  don't  recruit  architects  where 
there  aren't  any.  Similarly,  there  is  no  merit 
in  the  objection  that  the  provision  concern- 
ing part-time  work  will  require  employers 
to  redesign  their  work  shifts  and  work  hours. 
That  provision  merely  asks  employers  to  ex- 
amine carefully  their  work  needs,  and  sug- 
gests that  such  examination  might  enable 
them  to  more  fully  ■  utilize  the  important 
labor  source  of  part-time  workers  and  thus 
Increase  both  the  employers'  profits  and  the 
job  opportunities  of  women  who  are  more 
often  in  the  part-time  labor  market  than 
men.  That  guideline  certainly  doesn't  com- 
pel the  employer  to  adopt  hours  or  practices 
contrary  to  his  work  needs  and  profit  ob- 
jectives. 

TTie  Federal  Government  has  been  woe- 
fully slow  in  ending  sex  discrimination  in 
employment.  Even  though  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  clearly  stated  the 
nation's  policy,  it  took  another  3  years  before 
Executive  Order  11375  of  October  1967  added 
the  word  "sex"  to  the  Executive  Orders  which 
since  1941  have  prohibited  discrimination  in 
employment  by  those  who  get  the  beneflts  of 
Federal  Government  contracts.  Even  then, 
its  effective  date  was  deferred  for  another 
year — to  October  13,  1968.  Since  then,  almost 
another  year  has  elapsed,  and  we  are  only 
now  having  hearings  on  these  sex  discrim- 
ination guidelines. 

How  long — how  long — must  American 
women  wait  for  fairness  and  Justice  to  them 
as  breadwinners?  How  long — how  long — 
must  business  and  industry,  which  are  get- 
ting Federal  money  derived  from  taxes  paid 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  be  allowed  to 
perpetuate  discriminatory  job  practices  that 
not  only  harm  both  women  workers  and  the 
nation's  economy,  but  also  inevitably  result 
in  less  efficient  and  more  wasteful  use  of  our 
national  labor  resources,  and  consequently 
higher  costs  to  both  Industry  and  govern- 
ment? 

These  guidelines  are  long  overdue.  I  urge 
that  they  be  adopted  promptly,  with  only 
such  amendments  as  will  strengthen — not 
weaken — their  ability  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective of  full  and  equal  job  opportunity 
without  regard  to  sex. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 

Maatha  W.  Grutiths, 

Member  of  Congress, 
17th,  District  of  Michigan. 
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PROF.  PAUL  TAYLOR  GIVES  FORE- 
WARNING TO  THE  VOTERS  OF 
TEXAS 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Paul  S.  Taylor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  has  published  an  arti- 
cle in  the  July  18,  1969,  issue  of  the  Texas 
Observer  warning  Texas  voters  of  the 
consequences  of  passage  of  constitutional 
amendment  proposal  2,  providing  for  a 
massive  State  water  project.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  people  of  Texas  and 
to  anyone  interested  in  large-scale  State 
water  projects: 

Voters  of  Texas:  Look  Before  You  Leap 
(Note. — In  a  couple  of  weeks  Texas  will 
make  a  decision  about  water  that  California 
made  several  years  ago.  In  1960  CaUfor- 
nians  committed  themselves  in  a  public  elec- 
tion to  pay  for  a  state  water  program,  despite 
the  availability  of  an  interest-free  federal 
water  program.  Prom  California's  experience, 


It  Is  not  too  late  for  Texans  to  leam — much 
as  a  member  of  a  family  watches  his  brother 
make  a  mistake  and  leams. 

(The  Texas  and  California  situations  are 
strikingly  similar  in  other  respect*  There  Is 
a  surplus  of  water  in  East  Texas  and  a  short- 
age of  it  In  West  and  South  Texas.  In  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  an  abundance  of  water  in  the 
north;  in  the  south  the  state  is  a  desert.  The 
water  plans  in  twth  states  simply  move  the 
surplus  water  to  the  dry  areas. 

(California's  politics,  too,  have  become  in- 
creasingly like  the  politics  of  Texas.  In  t>oth 
states  big  business  interests  control  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  major  cities  and  agribusi- 
ness is  squeezing  the  smaller  farmers  off  the 
land.  The  California  water  plan  was  con- 
ceived in  the  midst  of  a  fight  over  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  federal  law  which  limits  the  land 
that  may  be  watered  by  federally  funded 
projects  to  160  acres  per  person,  and  the 
champions  of  the  Texas  water  plan  have  de- 
clared this  same  purpose — the  abolition  of 
the  water  sharing  law  in  the  "state  water 
program." 

(The  Callfornlan  who  best  understands 
this  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  public 
interest  is  undoubtedly  Paul  S.  Taylor,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  was 
consultant  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
successively,  during  the  Democrats'  period  In 
Wtishlngton  between  1943  and  1952.  It  was 
his  knowledge  which  powered  the  battle  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1959  by  which  Sens.  Paul 
Douglas  and  Wajiie  Morse  prevented  the 
160-acre  law  from  being  abandoned  in  the 
California  water  program.  Professor  Taylor 
has  written  many  articles  on  the  160-acre 
law  and  the  California  water  plan  for  law 
journals  and  scholarly  periodicals  and  has 
testified  at  many  congressional  hearings  on 
these  subjects.  He  wrot«  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  California  water  plan 
especially   for  The  Texas   Observer.) 

Berkeley.  Calif. — On  August  5  Texas 
voters  will  decide  at  the  polls  whether  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  S3 .5  billion  state  water 
project  bond  issue.  Before  marking  their  bal- 
lots it  may  be  worth  their  while  to  examine 
California's  nine-year  experience  with  a  sim- 
ilar state  water  project  and  bond  issue.  A 
water  project  can  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  be 
a  big  undertaking  for  a  state,  even  for  states 
as  wealthy  as  Texas  and  California.  Califor- 
nia's voters  and  taxpayers  are  finding  out 
that  the  cost  of  their  project  is  a  whole  lot 
more  than  they  were  led  to  expect  when  they 
gave  it  original  approval. 

Calilomians  narrowly  approved  a  $1.75 
billion  bond  issue  to  finance  a  state  water 
project  in  1960.  The  public  relations  pill  that 
helped  it  to  go  down  was  sugar-coated;  every- 
thing was  made  to  appear  rosy.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  bond  Issue  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  voter  assured  blandly  that  'The 
program  will  not  be  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer; no  new  state  taxes  are  Involved;  the 
bonds  are  repaid  from  the  project  revenues, 
through  the  sale  of  water  and  power.  In 
other  words,  it  will  pay  for  itself."  (The 
underscoring  was  in  the  voters'  guide.)  The 
taxpayer,  it  was  made  to  appear,  would  feel 
nothing. 

Although  the  project  would  take  northern 
California  water  and  deliver  it  to  southern 
California,  the  argument  for  made  it  ap- 
pear that  both  regions  would  gain,  and 
neither  would  suffer.  The  south  was  assured 
that  "The  tap  will  be  open,  and  no  amount 
of  political  maneuvering  can  shut  it  off." 
The  north  was  assured  equally  that  "the 
water  rights  of  northern  California  will  re- 
main securely  protected."  Everybody  was  as- 
sured that  the  state  water  project  would 
"nourish  tremendous  industrial  and  farm 
and  urban  expansion  which  will  develop  an 
ever-growing  source  of  employment  and  eco- 
nomic propserity."  The  climax  of  the  argu- 
ment for  the  bond  Issue  waa  an  aUlteratlve 
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attraction— "water  for  people,  for  progress, 
for  prosperity."  Tucked  In  between  argu- 
ments were  threats  that  a  "no"  vote  ■»rouM 
•slow  to  a  halt"  the  development  of  the  SMi 
Joaquin  Valley  and  "by  1966"  begin  the  -n- 
tum  of  [lt«l  ctiltlvated  areas  to  wasteland  ; 
and  southern  California  development  "must 
wholly  cease";  northern  CaUfomla  would 
lack  "desperately  needed  flood  control." 

To    be    sure,    there    was    also    argument 
against  the  bond  Issue.  Temperate  and  ana- 
lytical in  tone,  it  cautioned  that  the  interest 
(irrylng  charge  on  the  $1.75  billion  bond  Is- 
sue   "could  impair  the  credit  of  the  entire 
state  of  California."  It  warned  that  the  state 
project  "falU  to  insure  enough  water  for  the 
north."  that  the  funds  provided  might  prove 
insufficient  for  acknowledged  needs,  and  that 
"it  might  very  well  be  lees  costly"  to  develop 
the  state's  waters  in  other  ways.  The  'other 
ways  were  unspecified,  but  certainly  did  not 
exclude   the   precedent   established   by   two 
huge  federal  reclamation  projects— Colorado 
River    and    Central    Valley— of    which    Cali- 
fornia already  was  the  beneficiary.  An  eval- 
uation of  the  state's  water  plans  by  Charles 
T     Main      Inc.     contelned     the    caution- 
phrased  mildlv— that  "In  deciding  whether 
to  undertake  construction  of  this  project,  the 
state  must  be  prepared  to  assume  the  risk 
that  it  might  not  be  completely  reimbursed 
during  the  bond  repayment  period,   which 
runs  to  the  year  2040."  This  caution  reached 
the  State  Department  of   Water  Resources 
barely  five  or  six  weeks  prior  to  the  ballot- 
ing, and  its  message  never  really  reached  the 

voters.  .  c.»  * 

The  California  Labor  Federation  and  State 
Grange,  among  others,  opposed  the  water 
project  and  bond  issue,  and  their  efforts  held 
the  majority  needed  lor  approval  of  the  bond 
issue  to  a  narrow  margin.  Perhaps  the  mil- 
boards  saying  simply  that  "California  Needs 
Water"  and  the  bare  symbol  of  the  drip 
from  a  household  faucet  sufficed  to  by-pass 
analysis  and  debate,  and  so  to  carry  the  day. 
Now  nearly  nine  years  later,  the  truth  U 
emerging  to  public  view.  California  has  been 
unable  to  complete  the  marketing  of  the 
$1  75  billion  water  bond  issue.  There  are  no 
takers,  notwithstanding  that  the  full  credit 
of  the  state  stands  behind  it.  On  June  18, 
1969  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  reported 
under  the  headline  "Bond  Snag  in  Huge 
Water  Project"  that  "Work  on  California's 
huge  billion  dollar  water  project  may  be 
abruptly  halted  in  September  because  the 
state  can't  find  a  market  lor  its  voter-ap- 
proved 5^:o  bonds." 

When  the  state  water  project  was  'sold' 
to  the  voter  in  1960,  the  interest  charge  on 
bonds  was  estimated  at  ir  .  In  June,  1969, 
State  Sen.  Gordon  Cologne  was  seeking  legal 
authorization  to  raise  the  interest  rate  on 
state  general  obligation  bonds  to  7 To,  and  to 
issue  'anticipatory  notes"  at  7'"o  "to  meet  the 
immediate  financial  crisis  of  the  north-south 
water  project." 

Awareness  of  the  fiscal  defects  in  the  sUte 
water  plan  has  been  growing  for  some  time. 
Under    the    title    "There    Goes    Another    $1 
Billion    Calif.  Water  Project  Costs  Soar  Be- 
yond   Original    Estimate,"   the   Doily    Com- 
mercial News  of  San  Francisco  on  July  17, 
1968,    exposed    the    fact    that   the    original 
$1 75   blUlon  flgtire  was   a   very   misleading 
measure  of  cost.  Revenues  from  lidelands  oU. 
some  of  these  earmarked  for  building  con- 
struction for   higher   education,   have   been 
diverted    to    feed    the    water    project:    the 
budgets  of  the  state  college  system  and  the 
University  of  California  have  been  sharply 
cut— the  latter   by  $46  million  in  a  single 
year;  and  the  programs  in  mental  health  and 
medical  care  of  the  poor  have  been  similarly 
reduced  to  speed  construction  of  the  water 
project.    Proposals    are    being    pressed    cur- 
rently to  impose  tuition  charges  upon  stu- 
dents in  the  state  university  system  to  offset 
m  part  the  legislative  cute  favoring  water 
development  above  education. 


The  validity  of  assurances  given  California 
votere  In  1960  that  northern  water  rights 
would  be  "securely  protected"  is  now  being 
challenged.  The  Doily  Commercial  News 
opened  one  of  its  1968  series  of  arUclea  on 
the  water  project  with  this  assertion:  ''The 
blank  check  the  voters  handed  the  Cali- 
fornia water  project  by  approving  the  $1.7B 
billion  bond  issue  in  I960  to  upset  nature  in 
northern  CalUornla  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
moters in  the  Los  Angeles  area  will  go  up  at 
least  another  billion.  Project  officials  have 
lust  figured  that  the  cost  of  diverting  water 
south  now  stands  at  $2.78  bUllon."  Apparent- 
ly to  this  day  nobody  has  yet  carried  the 
news  to  Callfornlans  that  in  1958  and  1959 
three  CaUfonia  Senators  and  a  governor 
promised  Congress  (yes,  it's  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record)  that  the  people  of 
California  will  pay  $11  billion  or  more  to 
build  the  state  water  project! 

This  project,  says  the  Commercial  News 
is  "not  only  out  of  money  but  it  is  out  of 
water  the  Contra  Costa  County  water  agency 
contends  and  others  declare  that  contamina- 
tion of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Delta  are 
certainties   with   northern   California   water 
being  exported  for  the  benefit  of  land  de- 
velopers and  others  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Tlie  damage  done  to  the  environment  by  the 
state    water    project    evidently    is    having 
enough  political  Impact  to  worry  those  who 
may  have  overlooked  this  in  their  prsoccupa- 
tion  with  other  aspects  of  the  state  water 
project.  Under  the  tlUe  "The  Water  Raiders 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  editorialized  on 
June  12,  1969:  "So  the  raiders  from  across  the 
Tehachapl  are  moaning  low  about  the  'in- 
creased influence  of  so-called  environmental- 
ists' in  the  area  of  'water  development.'  " 

Remember  how  back  in  1960  an  argu- 
ment was  made  against  the  $1.75  billion 
bond  issue,  that  "it  might  very  well  be  less 
costly"  to  develop  the  state's  waters  in  other 
ways'  The  argument  was  not  spelled  out 
to  the  voters,  but  clearly  it  was  an  under- 
statement. One  way  less  costly  to  Callfornl- 
ans is  development  through  federal  reclama- 
tion Federal  reclamation  brings  heavy  fed- 
eral subsidies  in  the  form  of  interest-free 
money  on  irrigation  benefits.  State  projects 
must  make  up  the  difference  on  their  own. 
This  simple  fact  is  a  primary  reason  why 
the  proposed  California  state  water  project 
remained  in  cold  storage  from  the  mid- 
forties  until  1960.  Cong,  (later  Sen.)  Clair 
Engle  made  the  point  in  1952.  The  question 
of  building  a  stale  project,  he  said,  is  "wheth- 
er it  is  necessary  or  wise  to  cut  ourselves 
completely  off  from  desperately  needed  in- 
terest-free federal  funds."  The  price  of  do- 
ing so  would  be  "the  sacrifice  of"  other  state 
programs  "such  as  schools  and  roads." 

Naturally  no  t-ttempt  was  made  in  the 
argument  for  the  bonds  in  1960  to  con- 
vince California  voters  that  it  was  well  worth 
trimming  education  budgets  to  get  a  state 
project  without  interest-free  money,  in  pref- 
erence to  a  federal  project  with  Interest- 
free  money.  The  point  simply  was  burled 
in  silence. 

What  reason,  then,  is  there  for  a  state 
rather  than  a  federal  water  project?  The 
main  reason  is  swept  under  the  rug.  It  Is 
this-  federal  reclamation  law  controls  mo- 
nopoly and  speculation  by  limiting  water 
deliveries  to  160  acres  per  individual  private 
landowner.  Associate  Justice  Tom  Clark, 
speaking  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In 
1958  stated  the  purpose  of  the  160-acre 
law  clearly:  "That  benefits  may  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals. 
The  limitation  insures  that  this  enormous 
expenditure  will  not  go  in  disproportionate 
share  to  a  few  individuals  with  large  land- 
holdings.  Moreover,  it  prevents  the  use  of 
the  federal  reclamation  service  for  specula- 
tive purposes. "  Large  landholders  wish  to 
escape  this  limitation. 
As  far  back  as  May  13.  1944,  Business  Week 
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put  Its  finger  on  the  real  reason  why  giant 
landowners  ultimately  might  resort  to  the 
device  of  a  state  water  project  In  California 
"If  the  big  landowners  In  the  valley  lose  out 
in  this  .  .  .  fight  Ito  exempt  Central  Valley 
Project  from  the  excess  lands,  or   160-acre 
provision],"  it  said,  "they  have  several  other 
proposals  to  accomplish  their  end.  One  of 
them         said  to  have  originated  among  the 
big  landowners  of  Fresno  County,  Is  for  the 
stite  of  California  to  take  over  the  Centra 
Valley  Project,  paying  the  entire  ^H-  T|J',': 
would  side-step  the  160-acre  limltation_ 
■   The    meaning    of    the    Supreme    Court  s 
phrase  "a  few  individuals  with  large  land- 
holdings,"    can    be    clothed   with    statistics, 
^vernment    figures    have    shown    34    land- 
holders owning  three-quarters  of  a  million 
acres    In    the    southern    and    western    San 
Joaquin  VaUey,  lying  largely  in  the  path  of 
the  state  water  project.  An  estimate  of  the 
financial  subsidy  given  to  these  l^n^olders 
along  with  the  public  water,  can  be  placed 
at  $1  000  an  acre.  Naturally  a  corporate  land- 
owner of  79,000  acres  resists  a  celling  on  pub- 
lic subsidy  of  $160,000.  and  ''""I'^.P"-^^"  "^^^ 
of  $79  million,  or  no  celling  at  all.  fesWes 
giant  landholders  want  the  incremental  land 
values  that  the  coming  of  water  will  add. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes 
ma^ethi7  reason  for  a  state  water  project 
crvstal  clear.  "It  is."  he  said,  the  age-old 
baule  over  who  Is  to  cash  in  o-Jf^  unearned 
increment  in  land  values  created  by  a  public 
nves^nent.  .  .  .  Their  principal  objective  is  to 
a^otd  the  long-established  reclamation 

DOllcv  of  the  congress  which  provides  for  the 
SSution  Of  the  benefiU  of  great  irrigation 
projects  among  the  many  and  wh^h  pre- 
vents speculation  in  lands  by  the  few. 

Are  the  motives  behind  the  Texas  state 
water  project  and  bond  issue  perhaps  the 
Tame  ^  those  behind  the  California  state 
water  project? 


DIRECT  FLIGHTS  FROM  PHILADEL- 
PHIA MAKE  TRAVEL  TO  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  EASIER  AND  FASTER 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Monday.  AugM^t  4,  1969 
Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  leam  that  Pan 
American  World  Airways  is  continuing 
to  expand  on  its  great  service  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  by  instituting  new 
daily  ser^-ice  from  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  San  Juan.  P.R.  and  S.. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr  Speaker,  Harry  Hoffman,  the  very 
capable  travel  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  recently  wrote  an  article  on 
his  experiences  connected  with  Pan 
American's  inaugural  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  smd  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Direct    Puchts    Fbom    Philadelphia    M.*ke 

Travel    to    Virgin    Islands    Easier    and 

Faster 

(By  Harry  Hoffman  1 

There's  good  news  for  Delawsre  Valley 
travelers  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  the  Vir- 
eln  Islands.  Pan  American  World  Airways 
is  making  the  going  easier  with  its  recently 
started  direct  flights  to  the  Islands.  A  Jet 
leaves  everv  morning  at  9:30  a.m.  from  Phil- 
adelphia International  Airport.  lu  route  is 
Washington.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix.  You  get  to  St.  Thomas 
at  3:45  p.m..  at  St.  Croix  at  4:50. 

We  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  making 
the   inaugural   flight   aboard   a   Boeing   727 
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Clipper  named — appropriately  enough — First 
Edition.  Aboard  were  a  number  of  newspajjer, 
radio,  TV  and  magazine  people.  It  took  off 
from  Philadelphia  following  a  relatively 
short  delay  and  after  that  It  was  a  breeze. 

The  takeoff  came  almost  on  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  scheduled  flight  to  St. 
Thomas  on  Sept.  23,  1929.  On  that  day  a  Pan 
Am  S-28  amphibian  Clipper  circled  over  the 
Island  and  landed  In  Charlotte  Amalle  har- 
bor. At  the  controls  was  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh, who  two  years  before  had  thrilled  the 
world  by  his  "Lone  Eagle"  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Paris. 

rUlST-RATE    HOTELS 

The  Virgins  have  long  been  one  of  our 
fivorite  places,  and  this  trip  was  even  more 
pleasant  than  most.  The  weather  was  per- 
fect, the  water  In  the  pools  and  beaches  was 
Just  great,  the  food  a  few  steps  above  pass- 
able and  the  rum  drinks  easy  to  take,  es- 
pecially a  plna  colada  that  was  like  mother's 
milk. 

All  the  hotels  we  stayed  at  or  visited  were 
first  rate  and  we  can  recommend  them.  They 
Included  the  Virgin  Isle  Hilton,  Caribbean 
Beach  Hotel,  Pineapple  Beach  Club  and  Blue- 
beard's Castle  Hotel,  on  St.  Thomas;  Caneel 
Bay  Plantation,  on  St.  John,  and  Saint 
Cm\K-hf-ttie-Sea.  Estate  Carlton  and  Hotel 
on  the  bay  in  Croix. 

The  mo6t  memorable  dinner  was  at  Blue- 
beard's Castle,  where  the  dining  room  has 
a  simply  magnificent  view  of  St.  Thomas' 
waterfront  and  the  food  draws  the  same 
encomiums. 

The  beet  swimming  was  at  Trunk  Bay  in 
St.  John's.  A  beautiful,  beautiful  beach  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea  lapping  in  gently  and  the 
salt  water  so  buoyant  that  you  Just  float 
about  In  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

BUILDING    PLANS 

Almost  as  good  was  the  sun  and  surf  at 
Pineapple  Beach,  which  is  operated  by  Main 
Liners  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Pepperdlne.  At 
present  they  are  undergoing  building  pongs, 
with  a  number  of  condominiums  being 
erected.  Incidentally,  all  have  been  sold  and 
were  taken  practically  from  the  plans. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  150-foot  salt  water 
pDol  at  St.  Crols-by-the-Sea.  Super! 

Our  return  flight  (on  a  Jet  called  Davy 
Crockett  for  some  unfathomable  reason) 
left  St.  Croix  at  1:30  P.M.  We  disembarked 
at  San  Juan,  had  lunch  and  then  piled  on 
to  Flight  215  at  5  P.M.,  arriving  In  Philadel- 
phia about  8:30.  You  have  to  get  off  at  San 
Juan  In  order  to  go  through  U.S.  Customs. 
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BAN  ON  PESTICIDES  URGED  IN 
CONGRESS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  and 
growing  line  of  victims  of  DDT  and 
other  pesticide  poisoning  is  well  known 
to  conservationists,  scientists,  and  con- 
cerned citizens  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  hazards  of  pesticides  for  many 
years.  The  robin,  osprey,  bald  eagle,  and 
Bermuda  petrel  are  just  a  few  such 
victims. 

Scientific  evidence  that  pesticides  pose 
a  definite  danger  to  man  has  come  more 
recently  and  reports  are  being  read  more 
frequently  at  medical  and  scientific  con- 
ferences indicating  for  exa..-iple,  that 
pesticides  can  cause  cancer  in  mice  and 
inutations  in  man. 

The  latest  evidence  of  this  kind  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  last  week  when 
Mr.  Jerome  Gordon,  president  of  Delphic 


Systems  and  Research,  told  a  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  that 
pesticides  were  spreading  death  among 
migrant  laborers  and  ought  to  be 
banned. 

Since  this  matter  is  of  such  importance 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  include  the  following  two  articles 
on  Mr.  Gordon's  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
Ban    on    Pesticides    Urged    in    Congress— 

Researcher  Says  Chemical  Is  Linked  to 

Nerve  Oas 

Washington,  August  1. — A  private  New 
York  researcher  asked  Congress  today  to  ban 
pesticides  that  he  said  were  chemically  re- 
lated to  nerve  gas  and  were  spreading  death 
and  injury  among  farmer  and  suburban 
gardeners. 

Jerome  Gordon,  president  of  Delphic  Sys- 
tems and  Research,  Inc.,  which  has  Govern- 
ment research  contracts,  identified  the 
pesticides  as  organic  phosphors,  distributed 
under  such  trade  names  as  Parathlon,  Methyl 
Parathlon,  Tepp  and  Malathion. 

"Fifty  million  pounds  of  a  pesticide  origi- 
nally developed  In  World  War  n  as  a  German 
nerve  gas  are  being  spread  unchecked  on 
America's  farms  and  gardens,"  Mr.  Gordon 
told  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  mign^atory 
labor. 

"The  result  Is  that  uncounted  thousands 
of  the  nation's  migrant  farm  workers,  farmers 
and  suburban  homeowners  have  been  fatally 
overcome  or  seriously  disabled." 

describes  gas  derivatives 
The  pesticides,  he  said,  "are  first  cousins, 
chemically,  to  the  nerve  agents  GB  and  VX 
Involved   in  the  current  chemical   and  bio- 
logical warfare  controversy." 

Mr.  Gordon  said  the  nerve  gas  derivatives, 
odorless  and  colorless,  were  so  powerful  that 
"a  minute  amount,  less  than  .00424  of  an 
ounce,  swallowed  by  a  human  is  fatal  in 
less  than  five  minutes."  Even  under  Ideal 
conditions,  he  said,  cumulative  exposure  can 
result  in  disabling  partial  paralysis  and 
mental  deblUty. 

He  testified  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  migratory  labor  that  migrant  farm 
workers  were  the  major  victims  of  pesticide 
poisoning. 

"These  people  are  prey  to  the  most  un- 
speakable of  occupational  health  hazards — 
death  through  nerve  gas  asphyxiation — and 
yet  they  are  unprotected  by  safety  legislation 
in  all  states  save  California,"  Mr.  Gordon 
said. 

eight  deaths  listed 
"They  have  no  recourse  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation medical  and  income  benefits  In 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  coimtry.  They  can't 
even  inspect  public  records  in  states  where 
they  exist,  like  California,  to  ascertain 
whether  existing  pesticide  rules  have  been 
violated." 

An  Agriculture  Department  spokesman 
said  its  Incomplete  list  of  incidents  Involving 
organic  phosphors  showed  15  accidents  and 
eight  deaths  in  1968  and  1969  because  of  mis- 
use of  Parathlon  and  Methyl  Parathlon. 

Officials  said  they  knew  of  no  documented 
deaths  resulting  from  "normal"  use  of  these 
pesticides  on  crops.  Many  reported  accidents 
result  from  aerial  drift  of  spray  onto  work- 
ers, one  official  said.  And  in  most  cases  the 
effects  of  Parathlon  can  be  cured  by  prompt 
medical  treatment,  he  said. 

Besides  a  ban  on  organic  phosphors,  Mr. 
Gordon  urged  Federal  subsidies  for  develop- 
ment of  less  toxic  pesticides,  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits  for  farm  workers  poisoned 
by  pesticides  and  use  of  Defense  Department 
research  funds  for  defenses  against  chemical 
agents  to  develop  protection  for  farmers. 

Jerome  Cohen,  a  lawyer  fc«-  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  said 
that  lacking  Government  action,  farm  work- 
ers would  seek  to  outlaw  use  of  toxic  pesti- 
cides In  their  union  contracts. 


The  union  won  pesticide  restrictions  in  a 
contract  with  California  wine  grape  grow- 
ers, but  negotiations  with  table  grape  grow- 
ers broke  down  over  the  issue. 

Dr.  Samuel  Simmons  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  Produce  Safety  Office  said 
his  agency  had  documented  reports  of  150 
to  200  deaths  a  year  from  pesticide  poison- 
ing. Injuries  are  100  times  as  great,  he  said. 

Group  op  Pesticides  Called  Peril  to  - 
Humans 
A  private  New  York  researcher  told  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  migratory  labor  yes- 
terday that  pesticides  originally  developed 
as  a  German  nerve  gas  In  World  War  II 
are  spreading  death  and  Injury  among  farm 
workers  and  suburban  gardeners. 

Jerome  Gordon,  president  of  Delphic  Sys- 
tems and  Research,  Inc  ,  which  has  govern- 
ment research  contracts,  identified  the  pes- 
ticides as  organic  phosphors,  distributed 
under  such  trade  names  as  Parathlon,  Methyl 
Parathlon,  Tepp  and  Malathion. 

The  pesticides,  he  said,  "are  first  cousins, 
chemically,  to  the  nen-e  agents  GB  and  VX 
involved  In  the  current  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  controversy." 

Gordon  said  that  cumulative  exposure  can 
result  In  disabling  partial  paralysis  and  men- 
tal debility.  Migrant  farm  workers,  he  said, 
are  the  majo'  victims  of  pesticide  poisoning. 
But  Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr  ,  administrator 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  said  studies 
indicate  that  in  general  workers  using  pes- 
ticides are  exjxjsed  to  relatively  small  frac- 
tions of  what  is  considered  toxic  dosages. 

Dr.  Samuel  Simmons  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  told  the  senators  that  150  to 
200  persons  may  be  killed  by  pesticides  each 
year  and  an  estimated  100  times  that  num- 
ber may  be  injured. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SINFOROSO  APARIS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Sin- 
foroso  Aparis  of  Vallejo,  Calif.,  who,  after 
44  years  of  meritorious  service  to  his 
community  and  Nation,  will  soon  return 
to  his  native  homeland  with  his  wife  to 
spend  his  remaining  retirement  years. 

Ml-.  Aparis,  with  his  wife  Conchita 
Magracia-Aparis,  immigrated  to  Vallejo 
from  the  Philippines  in  1925.  Enlisting 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  the  same  year,  he  served 
until  1946  when  he  retired  as  chief  petty 
officer.  Utilizing  the  provisions  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  Mr.  Aparis  graduated 
from  the  University  of  San  Carlos  at 
Cebu,  Philippines  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  education.  After  teach- 
ing high  school  for  over  a  year  in  the 
Philippines,  he  returned  to  Vallejo  where 
he  w'as  employed  as  a  civilian  at  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  until  his  retirement  in 
1967.  All  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aparis'  four 
children  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  including  their  daughter. 

Mr.  Aparis  has  been  a  well-known  and 
highly  respected  activist  in  civic  and 
veteran  affairs.  He  has  just  completed  a 
term  as  post  commander  of  Manuel  C. 
Quezon  Post  603,  American  Legion.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Filipino  Retired 
Armed  Forces  and  of  the  Ormoc  Fiesta 
Club  of  California  for  4  years.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
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sedation  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
■Wars  As  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  since  1941.  he  taught  cate- 
chism for  CCD  at  St.  Vincent  Church  in 
Vallejo.  Mr.  Aparis  was  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers and  the  first  membership  director 
of  the  Filipino-American  Political  Asso- 
ciation (PAPA). 

The  departure  of  the  Apanses  will  be 
a  loss  to  their  many  friends  in  California. 
I  wish  Mr.  Aparis  and  his  wife  weU  and 
remind  them  of  their  promise  to  vacation 
periodically  in  Vallejo. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  the  attached 
excerpt  from  the  Vallejo  Times-Herald 
of  July  23,  1969,  concerning  the  Aparises 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

SINFOROSO  Aparis  And  Wife  To  Return 

TO  Philippines 
Slnforoso  Aparis  of  837  Fifth  Street,  who 
immigrated  to  Vallejo  in  1925,  and  his  wife, 
Conchita  Magracla-Aparls.  have  announced 
plans  to  return  to  the  Philippines  in  Aug- 
ust—"where  we  will  spenrt  the  rest  of  our 
retirement  years  In  leisure." 

Aparis.  who  is  widely  known  in  VaUeJo 
civic  and  veterans  affairs,  is  the  immediate 
past  commander  of  Manuel  Quezon  Post  No. 
603  of  the  American  Legion. 

He  said  his  decision  to  return  to  his  native 
land  culminates  many  months  of  planning 
which  includes  a  decision  and  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Aparis  will  make  future  vacation  trips 
to  Vallejo.  Tliey  plan  to  reside  in  the  his- 
toric Mactan  Hotel  in  Cebu  City. 

NAVT    VETERAN 

Aparis  served  In  the  U.S.  Navy  for  21  years, 
retiring  in  1946.  He  returned  to  Cebu  in 
1947  to  attend  the  University  of  San  Carlos 
under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  After  obtain- 
ing a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  educa- 
tion he  taught  for  a  while  at  Western  Leyte 
College.  He  returned  here  In  the  early  1950s 
and  has  been  a  resident  of  Vallejo  since 
then. 

All  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aparis'  four  children 
have  served  In  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces.  Richard,  the  eldest  son,  is  a  U.S. 
Army  veteran  and  now  on  the  staff  of  Boeing 
Aircraft  In  Seattle.  Edward,  a  former  U.S. 
Army  sergeant,  works  in  Honolulu.  Bert,  a 
U  S  Air  Force  sergeant  stationed  at  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  in  the  PhUipplnes.  plans  to  return 
to  Vallejo  and  reside  In  the  family's  Fifth 
Street  home.  Norma,  the  only  daughter,  also 
served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  She  now  re- 
sides in  Oklahoma. 

EX-BARTENDER 

Now  62,  Aparis  worked  as  bartender-man- 
ager of  the  old  U.S.  Naval  Cafe  on  lower 
Georgia  Street  following  his  retirement  from 
the  Navy.  There  he  had  his  first  exposure  to 
and  knowledge  of  a  Vallejoan's  way  of  life 
and  the  growth  of  the  local  Filipino  popu- 

1&C6. 

He  later  returned  to  U.S.  Government 
service  as  a  civilian  employe  at  Travis  Air 
Force  Base,  retiring  from  that  work  in  1967. 

As  commander  of  Quezon  Post  during  this 
Golden  Anniversary  year  of  the  American 
Legion,  Aparis  has  participated  in  numerous 
civic  activities  and  events — among  them 
the  planting  of  a  memorial  lemon  eucalyptus 
tree  which  now  towers  above  the  Greater 
Vallejo  Recreations  District's  administration 
building  on  Amador  Street. 

He  recently  completed  a  term  as  member- 
•!hip  director  of  the  Filipino- American  Politi- 
cal Association  (PAPA),  which  he  helped 
organize  more  than  a  year  ago  to  orient, 
stimulate  and  counsel  Filipinos  on  public  Is- 
sues and  community  affairs. 

HARD  WORKER 

A  two-term  president  of  the  Filipino  Com- 
munity of  Solano  County,  he  led  the  group 
of  Filipinos  who  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
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the   organization's    center    at    820    Sonoma 

Blvd. 

Later,  with  the  help  of  Prlmltlvo  Mario, 
financial  secretary,  and  a  handful  of  others- 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Tobias,  Lviis 
Lopez  Librado  Largo,  Esther  Banez,  Ben 
Mariano  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellglo  Allga— 
Aparis  was  able  to  enlist  communltywlde 
support  under  the  leadership  of  James  Coak- 
ley,  field  representative  of  Rep.  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  D-Vallejo. 

This  group  completed  a  successful  annual 
building  fund  drive  and  established  a  pat- 
tern for  subsequent  drives  to  keep  the  cen- 
ter open  and  solvent. 

Aparis  also  served  for  four  years,  from 
1965  through  1968  as  president  of  the  Ormoc 
City  Club  of  California,  which  annually 
sponsors  a  fiesta  reliving  the  ethnic  culture 
of  that  Philippine  city. 

church   WORKER 

A  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
since  1948,  he  taught  catechism  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Church  for  the  Confraternity  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine.  He  also  was  vice  president  of 
the  Flliplno-Amerlrcan  Catholic  Club. 

Other  veterans  organizations  in  which 
Aparis,  along  witli  his  wife  has  been  active 
are  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association  and  the  Filipino  Retired 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Association.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  latter  group. 

Manuel  L.  Quezon  Auxiliary  Unit  No.  603 
will  honor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aparis  at  a  civic  din- 
ner Aug.  23.  Details  are  to  be  announced 
later. 
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If  we  wish  to  erect  new  structures,  we  must 
have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  foundation. 
If  we  examine  carefully  what  has  been  done, 
we  can  determine  more  accurately  what  we 
can  do.  Let  us  accept  the  challenge  but  at 
the  same  time  let  us  not  fear  to  challenge 
the  accepted.  Because  of  what  America  is, 
and  what  America  has  done,  a  firmer  courage 
and  a  higher  hope  must  inspire  the  hearts  of 
our  generation. 

A  love  of  liberty  means  the  guarding  of 
every  resource  that  makes  freedom  possible. 
The  task  before  us  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  will 
be  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  before  we 
reach  a  fulflUment  of  our  beliefs.  But  let  us 
start  now.  No  nation,  however  old  or  great, 
escapes  the  tempest  of  change.  Let  us  accept 
this  challenge  of  change.  But  may  the  revo- 
lution of  our  generation  yield  to  a  true  time 
of  peace  when  man  and  nation  shall  share  a 
life  that  honors  the  dignity  of  each  and  the 
brotherhood  of  all. 

Earlier  this  week  a  young  girl  challenged 
America  and  asked  "Are  we  free?"  This  Is  my 
answer:  "This  is  my  country,  land  that  I  love. 
I  pledge  thee  my  allegiance,  America  the 
bold.  For  this  Is  my  country,  to  have  and  to 
hold." 


ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  EARLE  G. 
WHEELER 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  GIVEN  BY 
MISS  ROANN  COSTIN.  PRESIDENT 
OF  1969  GIRLS'  NATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  4,  1969 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  all  programs  to  teach 
American  youth  the  meaning  of  their 
country  and  of  their  Government  is 
found  in  the  Girls'  State  program.  Spon- 
sored and  directed  by  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  it  is  held  annually  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  brings  together  100 
girls,  tv.'0  girls  from  each  State. 

Girls'  Nation  1969  was  held  last  week 
at  American  University.  There  were  com- 
ments in  some  quarters,  made  by  those 
who  did  not  know  any  better,  that  those 
in  attendance  at  Giris'  Nation  were  not 
living  up  to  the  high  standards  that  this 
project  has  always  known. 

To  prove  how  wrong  these  charges 
were,  and  to  make  available  to  my  col- 
leagues one  of  the  finest  statements  I 
have  ever  read  on  our  countrj-  and  what 
it  means,  I  include  the  inaugural  address 
given  by  the  Girls'  Nation  president,  Miss 
RoAnn  Costin: 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  how  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  would  always  tip  his  hat 
when  he  would  pass  by  a  young  person  on  the 
street  Puzzled  by  this  a  friend  of  Franklin  s 
asked  him  why.  His  reply  was:  "In  the  youth 
of  today  I  see  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  and 
the  fate  of  our  nation.  The  success  of  our 
nation  has  not  occurred  by  mere  chance.  It 
has  been  secured  by  a  constant  and  en- 
lightened effort,  marked  by  many  sacrifices, 
and  extending  over  many  generations.  We 
cannot  continue  on  a  road  of  improvement 
unless  we  continue  to  learn  from  the  past 
and  look  toward  the  future.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  former  experiences  of  our  country 
both  at  home  and  abroad  before  us.  if  we  are 
to  have  any  true  understanding  of  freedom. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  July  26,  the  Polish  American 
Conaress  held  its  25th  anniversary  in 
conjunction  with  2-day  meeting  of  that 
nationwide  organization  here  in  Wa.>;h- 
ington.  ,  ,      _^ 

The  main  address  at  the  banquet  was 
delivered  by  Gen.  Earie  G.  Wheeler^ USA. 
Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
address  was  an  eloquent  historic  com- 
mentary as  related  to  the  realities  of  to- 
day I  was  pleased  to  note  the  over- 
whelmmg  response  to  General  Wheeler  .s 
address  and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

.\DDRESS   DT   GEN.   EARLE   O.   WHEELER 

My  natural  habitat,  as  I  suspect  you  know. 
is  the  Pentagon  Building  across  the  Potoma; 

River.  ...,.» 

That  building,  .ind  the  challenges  that  face 
all  who  work  there,  add  up  to  a  stern  task- 
master. , 

So.  when  I  sav  to  you— as  I  do  now— taat  i. 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you,  I 
am  also  confessing  to  the  shortUved  happi- 
ness that  comes  to  every  Pentagon  resident 
when  the  clear  call  of  duty— plus  good  com- 
pany and  an  excellent  dinner— summon  him 
elscwli6re. 

In  1976,  we  shaU  celebrate  Americas  200th 
•Birthday". 

In  1966  members  of  this  Congress,  and 
Polish  patriots  around  the  world,  observed 
the  lOOOth  anniversary  of  the  Polish  State. 

I  believe  that  this  long,  and  often  bit- 
terly difficult,  Polish  historical  experience 
has'-'iven  to  Americans  of  Polish  descent  an 
understanding  of  events,  particularly  i. 
events  in  Central  Europe,  which  has  not  been 
fully  grasped  by  many  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans. . 
In  saving  this,  I  am  not  imprtident  enough 
to  attempt  to  lecture  this  audience  on  the 
history  of  Poland.                                              . 

I  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  draw  cert.un 
lessons  from  Poland's  proud  and  difficult 
past— particularly  from  mlUtary  operations 
during  World  War  II— which,  to  me,  clearly 
illuminate  certain  strategic  dangers  and  op- 
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portunltles  confronting  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

Before  setting  forth  on  this  task,  I  must 
recall  that  moment  In  time  when  the  Inter- 
twining of  Polish  and  American  fortunes  was 
first  Impressed  upon  me. 

Just  over  forty-one  years  ago,  I  entered  the 
United  States  MlllUry  Academy  at  West 
Point.  New  York. 

There  Is  at  West  Point  one  particular  view 
of  the  Hudson  River— from  what  is  called 
Trophy  Point — which  Is  close  to  the  hearts 
of  all  West  Pointers.  From  this  vantage  point, 
one  can  see  the  River  as  It  turns  northward 
towards  Newburgh  and  Albany  beyond.  It 
was  at  this  Inspiring  spot  In  July  of  1928  that 
I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  heroic  statues 
of  General  Washington  and  his  brilliant 
Polish  Adjutant  General  Koscluszlco,  to- 
gether In  peace  over  the  long  years,  as  they 
had  served  together  from  1776  through  the 
battle  of  Yorktown. 

My  earliest  Impression,  then,  of  the  Polish 
soldier  was  deeply  favorable.  The  years  since 
1928 — particularly  the  World  War  II  years — 
have  strengthened  that  first  Impression. 

Certainly,  in  all  three  wars  of  this  century, 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  led  the 
"way  m 'their  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty. 
The  Mil  call  of  your — and  I  am  happy  to 
add  "our" — fighting  men,  and  the  honors 
they  have  earned,  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
no  group.  I  have  found  particularly  Inspiring 
the  return  to  aerial  combat  In  Korea  of  our 
top  World  War  II  ace,  Colonel  Francis  Ga- 
brewskl.  By  becoming  a  double  ace  in  Korea, 
Colonel  Gabrewskl  became  the  top  fighter 
pilot  In  American  history. 

But  in  a  real  sense,  the  Imprartant,  and 
often  somber,  lessons  for  today's  policy  mak- 
ers arise  from  Poland's  national  experience 
In  the  years  before,  during,  and  after  the 
Second  World  War.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  lesson  we  learn  from  history 
Is  that  we  don't  learn  from  history. 

Following  the  dismemberment  of  Czecho- 
slovakia at  Munich  la  1938,  Poland  became 
the  unmistakable  target  of  Hitlers  Germany. 
The  Soviet  Union's  role  was  crucial.  For 
months  following  Munich,  Britain  and  France 
sought  to  draw  Russia  into  a  common  front 
against  any  future  Hltlerian  design  against 
the  European  order.  Some  progress  seemed  to 
be  achieved  when,  on  the  23d  of  August  1939, 
there  burst  upon  the  world  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Non-Aggression  Pact  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

Let  no  one  ever  forget  that  it  was  this 
cynical  agreement — which  the  Western 
Democracies  lacked  the  military  capacity  to 
challenge  effectively — that  set  Into  Irrevers- 
ible motion  forces  which  very  soon  culmi- 
nated In  World  War  U. 

Poland,  a  nation  then  of  35,000,000,  could 
have  elected  not  to  fight.  There  was,  after 
all,  the  mechanized  might  of  80,000,000  Ger- 
mans on  the  Western  frontier,  and  the  armed 
forces  of  Russia's  175,000,000  people  coiled 
to  the  East. 

But  fight  Poland  did.  and,  in  so  doing, 
became  the  first  country  of  World  War  n  to 
stand  up  and  fight  to  save  herself  from  Hit- 
ler's tyranny. 

You  well  know  the  story.  For  seventeen 
days  Poland  stood  up  to.  and  was  even  be- 
ginning to  contain,  Hitler's  powerful  thrusts. 
On  17  September  1939,  however,  the  full 
perfidy  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact  became  clear 
for  all  to  see.  Twelve  powerful  Soviet  col- 
umns entered  Poland  Irom  the  East.  Valor 
was  not  enough.  The  Polish  Armed  Forces 
were  caught  in  a  gigantic  plncer.  The  sad 
end  soon  came. 

Now,  surely,  even  the  Poles  would  accept 
their  fate,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  pas- 
sively await  eventual  liberation. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  Poles  that  you 
and  your  forebears  did  no  such  thing. 

By  an  incredible  pattern  of  unit  and  Indi- 
vidual odysseys,  Poles  by  the  thousands  took 
their  stand  with  the  Western  Allies.  Not  aU 
made  the  trip  successfully — as  the  horror  of 
Katyn  Forest   will   always  remind   us — but 
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soon  we  in  the  United  States  again  saw  the 
"White  Eagle  flying  over  proud  Polish  land, 
sea,  and  air  formations. 

Polish  fighting  men  were  there  In  the  dark 
days — the  Invasion  of  Norway,  the  fall  of 
France,  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  Tobruk. 
They  not  only  witnessed  the  turn  of  the  tide; 
they  helped  In  turning  it. 

Slowly,  but  Inexorably,  defeat  turned  Into 
victory. 

Under  the  overall  command  of  General 
Sikorskl,  Lieutenant  General  Andres'  Second 
Polish  Corps  took  a  central  part  in  the 
bloody  Italian  battles  of  Casslno,  Acona,  and 
Bologna. 

Other  Polish  formations  battled  In  Nor- 
mandy, Belgium,  and  with  great  distinction, 
at  Arnhelm. 

Poised  in  the  Polish  homeland,  were  thou- 
sands of  Polish  patriots  ready  to  Join  In  the 
liberation  of  their  country.  I  shall  return  to 
this  part  of  your  story  In  a  few  moments. 

Certainly,  for  friend  and  foe  alike,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Polish  Third  and  Fifth  Divisions 
at  Casslno  in  May  of  1944  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  enduring  legacy  of  Polish  wartime  valor 
and  combat  success. 

From  11  to  18  May  1944.  these  splendid 
units  persisted  In  the  attack  and  finally 
achieved  r  success  that  had  eluded  the  brave 
men  of  all  the  other  allied  formations.  Cas- 
slno. the  symbol  of  an  Impregnable  defense, 
fell  to  Polish  arms. 

One  can  read  today,  on  the  slopes  of  Point 
593,  Just  below  "Phantom  Ridge",  the  follow- 
ing poignant  words  on  the  Polish  War  Me- 
morial : 

"We  Polish  Soldiers. 
For  your  freedom  and  ours. 
Have  given  our  Souls  to  God. 
Our  bodies  to  the  Soil  of  Italy. 
And  our  hearts  to  Poland." 

If  the  Battle  of  Casslno,  now  twenty-five 
years  in  the  past,  may  be  viewed  as  the  undy- 
ing wartime  symbol  of  Polish  arms  abroad, 
the  August  1944  Warsaw  Uprising,  from  the 
same  vantage  point  of  time,  can  only  be 
viewed  as  the  timeless  symbol  of  Communist 
perfidy  and  callousness. 

For  nearly  five  months.  Marshal  Rokos- 
sovsky,  the  Soviet  Commander,  resting  with- 
in artUlery  range  of  Warsaw  along  the  Vis- 
tula, refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  General 
Bor's  partisans  /ho  initiated  their  brave  63- 
day  struggle  at  Soviet  instigation. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  post-war  Com- 
munist regime  In  Poland  came  to  power  over 
the  bodies  of  250,000  of  their  fellow  country- 
men permitted  to  be  slain  In  furtherance  of 
Soviet  post-war  goals. 

Those  who  profess  to  see  little  difference 
between  the  Communists  and  free  roen 
might  do  well  to  contrast  the  fate  of  Warsaw 
in  August  1944  with  the  liberation  of  Paris 
In  the  same  month. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  for  this  Con- 
gress the  events  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
In  post-war  Poland.  You  know  the  record 
well  and  follow  with  deep  and  compassionate 
concern  the  fortunes  of  the  land  of  your 
forebears.  I  shared  your  sense  of  outrage 
at  the  massacre  of  the  striking  workers  of 
Poznan  In  June  1956 — perhaps  the  clearest 
guide  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Poland 
which  persists  despite  the  postures  of  the 
leadership. 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  I  have  drawn  cer- 
tain lessons  from  Poland's  proud  and  bitter 
past  which  Illuminate  some  of  the  strategic 
dangers  and  opportunities  confronting  the 
United  States  today. 

The  first  lesson  is  quite  simple. 

We  must  always  focus  upon  Soviet  capa- 
bilities and  not  upon  the  wlll-of-the-wlsp 
of  Soviet  intentions. 

No  one  will  ever  know  at  what  point  In 
time  Stalin  decided  to  Invade  Poland  in  Sep- 
tember 1939 — perhaps  even  Stalin  didn't 
know  his  own  Intentions  until  the  moment 
of  perfidy  was  close  at  hand.  In  any  event, 
as  the  world  was  soon  to  see,  Stalin  chose 
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to   exercise   the   brutal    capability   he   did 
possess. 

Those  who  choose  to  believe  that  this 
assessment  is  "ancient  history,"  quite  un- 
related to  today's  more  hopeful  scene,  need 
travel  only  as  far  as  Prague  for  a  vivid  lesson 
on  the  brutal  nature  of  Soviet  "friendship" 
today. 

The  second  lesson  I  draw  Is  related  to  the 
first  and  focuses  upon  the  danger  we  face. 

There  are  some  who  have  read,  at  least  in 
part.  President  Elsenhower's  "Farewell  Ad- 
dress" of  January  1961  in  which  our  late 
President  warned,  among  other  perceptions, 
against  what  he  termed  "The  Military-Indus- 
trial Complex." 

As  I  have  stated  on  an  earlier  public  oc- 
casion, I  have  read  President  Eisenhower's 
January  1961  address  in  its  entirety  and  I 
again  suggest  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
address  was  a  wise,  prudent,  and  balanced 
assessment  of  the  dangers  and  opportuni- 
ties confronting  the  American  people  at  the 
close  of  General  Eisenhower's  eight  years  as 
oiu-  President.  I  would  urge  you  all  to  read 
President  Eisenhower's  address  If  you  have 
not  done  so. 

I  have  also  read,  and  call  to  your  attention, 
a  message  to  his  fellow  citizens  delivered 
by  this  great  American  on  5  August  1968.  In 
this  short  piece  entitled,  "Communist  Dan- 
ger— Lasting  Solutions."  President  Elsen- 
hower gave  us  the  clearest  possible  warning 
of  the  nature  of  the  opponent  we  face— a 
more  recent  reinforcement  of  the  warning 
against  Communism  set  forth  In  his  1961 
address. 

I  now  woiild  like  to  recall  pertinent  sec- 
tions from  the  1968  message: 

"Abroad,  in  evei^  major  sector,  we  con- 
front a  formidable  foe — an  expansionist  tyr- 
anny which  respects  only  toughness  and 
strength  and  still  displays  little  interest  in 
travelling  the  pathways  to  peace,  with  honor 
and  Justice. 

"Remember,  it  Is  not  by  a  tyrant's  words, 
but  only  by  his  deeds  that  we  can  know  him. 
"There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in 
this.  .  .  .  But  what  is  new  is  a  growing  dis- 
position among  some  of  us  to  Ignore  these 
aggressive  moves,  to  discount  the  blatant 
threats,  to  seek,  in  effect,  for  surface  accom- 
modations rather  than  to  insist  upyon  mutual 
acceptance  in  practice  or  principle.  This  is 
wishful  thinking  at  its  worst. 

"Of  course,  all  of  us  yearn  for  universal 
peace  with  honor  and  tonight  our  prayers 
are  both  with  our  representatives  in  Paris 
and  our  brave  men  in  Vietnam.  But  once 
we  begin  to  compete  over  how  best  to  con- 
trive an  American  retreat  in  such  a  strug- 
gle— then  we  are  heading  for  trouble.  But  I 
(President  Eisenhower)  must  offer  this 
thought: 

"It  is  one  thing  to  call  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  this  struggle.  It  is  quite  another 
to  call  for  a  retreat  by  America.  The  latter  Is 
the  best  way  I  know  to  stockpile  tragedy  for 
our  children." 

No  one  could  possibly  wish  more  for  a 
durable  peace  in  Vietnam  than  the  person 
occupying  my  position. 

Early  Tuesday  morning  I  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Vietnam  which  took  me  again  from 
the  DMZ  to  the  Mekong  Delta. 

I  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  real  de- 
sire of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  extend  their  already  wide  share 
of  the  combat  role  to  permit  progressive 
American  redeployments.  In  consonance  with 
progress  in  the  Paris  talks  and  the  level  of 
battlefield  violence,  we  may  expect  even  more 
"Vletnamizatlon"  of  the  war.  All  see  the 
need;  all  agree  with  it. 

I  will  not,  however,  forecast  when  Ameri- 
can redeployments  can  be  substantially  com- 
pleted, nor  will  I  forecast  the  size  of  any  ad- 
ditional redeploying  increments  over  either 
the  short  run  or  long  term  future. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces  we  have  deployed  to  Viet- 
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nam  are  the  beet  we  have  ever  fielded.  They 
deserve  well  of  the  Republic. 

It  haa  been  said  that  the  current  gener*- 
tlon  of  young  Americans  is  the  best  genera- 
tion we  have  ever  produced.  If  this  thought 
is  true.  In  fact,  I  suggest  that  the  "be»t' 
portion  of  our  "best"  generaUon  U  repre- 
sented by  the  skilled,  compassionate,  young 
professionals  who  serve  our  country's  l°t«r- 
ests  in  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  with  them. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  proud  and  difficult 
history  of  the  Polish  nation  has  given  to 
Polish-Americans  a  more  informed  view 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  dangers  we  face 
together  than  is  given  to  others. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  heard,  particularly 
over  the  past  year  or  so,  that  our  Armed 
Forces  cost  a  lot  of  money.  As  a  fellow  tax- 
payer. I  quickly  agree.  They  most  certainly 

do. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audience,  how- 
ever that  there  are  far  higher  costs  we 
would  inevitably  have  to  bear  if  we  choose 
to  dismiss,  by  decree,  the  very  real  strategic 
threat  which  exists  to  our  nation  and  Its 
interests.  Make  no  mistake  about  this  point. 
While  our  military  expenditures  are  large, 
they  are  brought  about  by  very  real  forces 
and  events  beyond  our  borders.  These  dol- 
lar costs  are  not,  as  some  would  have  our 
people  believe,  a  form  of  national  self-in- 
flicted wound  which  causes  our  undeniably 
real  domestic  needs  to  be  ignored  in  favor 
of  a  manipulated  view  of  a  non-existent 
threat  to  our  safety  and  secvu-lty. 

I  deeply  appreciate,  Mr.  Mazewskl,  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress  during  Its  25th  Anniversary 
Year  Yours  has  been  a  voice  of  realism 
and  responsibility  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I  congratulate  you,  and 
through  you,  the  nearly  ten  million  law- 
abiding  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in  our 
beloved  land  who  stand  up  to  their  coun- 
try's foes,  pav  their  country's  taxes,  and 
offer  massive  dissent  to  those  who  would 
smother  liberty  in  Poland  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 
Thank  you. 


THE  350TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  GOVERNMENT  IN  AMERICA 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T:S 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Satui'day  at  historic  Jamestown,  Va.. 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  first 
government  in  America  was  celebrated. 
The  Jamestown  Foundation  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Lewis  A.  McMuiran  of  Newport 
News  Va.,  sponsored  the  event  which 
attracted  a  large  crowd  of  distinguished 
notables  including  our  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  speaker  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  State  senators,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  delegates.  President 
Nixon,  unable  to  attend,  expressed  his 
good  wishes  by  letter. 

Adding  to  the  historic  significance 
of  this  occasion  was  the  guest  speaker, 
the  Right  Honorable  Horace  King,  MP. 
and  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. Speaker  King's  Jamestown  ad- 
dress will  be  long  remembered  by  ma 
distinguished  audience.  He  spoke  elo- 
quent words  of  history  laced  with  great 
wisdom  and  deUghtful  British  humor. 

I  believe  his  remarks  wiU  be  interest- 
ing   to   my    colleagues    and    I    include 
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them  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 

Record : 

DRArr  OF  Speech  of  Rt.  Hok.  Horace  Kino, 

MEMBEX    of    PAM.1AMXNT,    SPEAKER    OF    TK« 

BRmsH  House  of  Commons  at  Jamestown, 

Va.,  August  2,  1969 

It  la  indeed  for  me,  both  aa  myself  and  aa 
Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
an  historic  and  moving  day  today. 

We  are  inclined  in  the  jM-osperous  and  easy 
world  in  which  we  live,  to  take  so  much  few 
granted.  I  fiew  here  speedily  and  in  comfort. 
The  men  and  women  to  whom  you  owe  every- 
thing faced  a  sea-voyage  under  conditions 
bard  to  be  imagined.  When  they  landed  they 
laced  an  even  greater  unknown  than  the 
ocean.  Before  honouring  those  who  survived, 
let  us  honour  those  who  all  perished  .  .  . 
One  such  group  vanished  entirely  but  for  a 
Elnele  word,  Croatan,  cut  on  a  tree. 

Then  came  the  great  and  successful  adven- 
turers who  landed  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1607. 

lu  August  of  that  year  one  wrote  in  a  letter 

home: 

"The  adventurers  cannot  yet  be  at  peace 
with  the  natives  but  have  fortified  themselves 
and  built  a  small  town  which  they  call 
Jamestown."  ,     ,„    ,,_ 

The  going  was  grim.  By  1610  only  50  sur- 
vived out  of  500  souls. 

Newcomers  found  "famine  in  Jamestown. 
•Every    living    thing    had    been    eaten    and 
some 'had  fed  on  snakes  or  adders."   It  is 
even  reported  that  one  man  ate  his  dead  wife. 
These  were  terrible  times  ...  in  the  words 
of   Tom  Paine,   "the   times   that   try   mens 
souls"    Fortunately    for    history    the    great 
lender  emerged   .   .   .   Captain   John   Smith. 
Smith  had  to  recreate  morale,  had  to  fight 
adversity,  famine  and  disease,  but  also  had 
to  fight  against  enemies  Inside  the  infant 
colony  and  back  in  England.  His  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  achievement,  Including  as  It  dm 
an  almost  miraculous  escape  from  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  But  for  his  courage 
and  skill— and  his  endeavours  here  and  at 
home  in  England  the  infant  colony  at  James- 
town might  have  not  taken  root. 

He  rightly  boasted  that  he  had  given  his 
own  small  fortune  as  well  as  his  energies  to 
Virginia  and  said  (I  quote)  : 

"In  neither  of  these  two  countries  have  I 
one  foot  of  land  nor  the  very  house  I  bullded 
nor  the  ground  I  digged  with  my  own  hands. 

Wherever  on  this  continent  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  his  deeds  should  be  re- 
counted and  his  memory  haUowed. 

At  home  Englishmen  didn't  care  much 
for  the  infant  colony.  Indeed  in  1614,  when 
the  Virginians  sent  over  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil Dick  Martin,  himself  a  former  Member 
of  Parliament,  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  got  into  uouble  for 
pleading  too  eloquentiy.  And  Mr.  Speaker  was 
instructed  to  reprimand  him  and  he  was 
told  to  sin  no  more  ...  So.  after  the  cen- 
turies, comee  Mr.  Speaker  to  make  atone- 
ment to  the  descendants  of  Smith,  l»ick 
Martin  and  the  rest  of  the  early  heroes. 

Perhaps  the  blackest  of  many  black  early 

years   was    1623,   when   a   plague   followed   a 

massacre  and  some  300  were  left  out  of  5000. 

It  is  against  that  background  that  we  turn 

to  Jamestown  1619,  July  30,  350  years  ago. 

The  pioneers  had  brought  with  them  from 
England-a  love  of  C-od,  a  belief  in  educa- 
tion and  a  passionate  love  of  freedom.  This 
latter  they  were  to  show  through  the  years 
Mid  with  it  enkindle  the  whole  of  young 
America  with  the  ideals  of  democracy.  They 
at  once  built  a  church.  And  almost  at  once 
they  tried  to  set  up  schools.  By  1618  a  thou- 
sand acres  were  set  aside  for  a  Univenslty. 
And  in  1635  one  Benjamin  Syms  bequeathed 
in  his  will  two  acres  of  land,  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  milk  and  the  increase  of  eight 
cows;  for  free  education  In  Elizabeth  City 
County.  ,,  ,, 

And  thev  built  a  Parilament  House,  -t 
fir=t  they  lised  the  church.  Each  little  group 
sent  two  burgesses,  two  congressmen.  Tlie> 
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aat  in  the  c*olr  of  the  Church.  They  elected 
a  Speaker,  the  first  in  the  New  World,  a 
Clerk,  and  a  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  first  m 
the  New  World. 

350  year*  later  Mr.  Speaker  from  the  Old 
World  salutes  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
met  your  historically  lUustrlous  forebears. 

They  taxed  everybody  over  the  age  erf  lb 
one  pound  of  tobacco,  and  this  was  shared 
between  Mr.  ^>eaker  and  the  other  officers 
Tobacco  is  now  so  expensive  in  BrlUln  tJiat 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  exchange  my  salary 
lor  a  few  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco.  This 
first  Parilament  received  a  petition  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  University  and  College. 

They  were  as  cruel  as  the  times,  and  pun- 
ished Thomas  Garnett.  a  servant  of  Captain 
Powell,  to  stand  four  days  in  the  pillory,  with 
his  ears  naUed  to  the  pillory,  for  abusing  his 

Thev  met  for  five  days  and  made  Immortal 
history.  Soon  they  drew  up  what  they  called 
the  Great  Charter.  ,  ^  ,.^  , 

One  of  my  colleagues  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment is  the  Rt.  Hon.  Duncan  Sandys.  His  an- 
cester  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  was  aUo  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  an  outspoken  Member  m 
the  reign  of  James  I.  He  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  idea  of  a  Parilament  for  Vir- 
ginia The  colony  had  been  tyrannically  gov- 
erned, and  it  was  Sandys  who  on  his  i.p- 
poiniment  set  up  a  committee  to  examine  the 
best  form  of  Internal  governmcnt-and  the 
Jamestown  House  of  Burgesses  was  the  re- 
sult. And  so  I  bring  you  warm  personal  greet- 
ings from  my  friend  Duncan  Sandys,  whose 
ancestry  Illustrates  the  blood  bonds  that  tie 
together  Britain  and  the  Old  Dominion. 

It  was  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  too,  who  suggested 
a  missionary  college  at  Henrico,  in  answer  to 
the  petition  for  a  University.  ^,^    -^ 

The  King  didn't  Uke  Parilament,  dldn  t 
like  Virginia  and  didn't  like  Sandys.  When 
the  time  for  his  re-election  came.  James 
forbade  it,  and  said  that  the  Virginia  Com- 
oanv  was  a  'Eeminary  for  a  seditious  parlia- 
ment",  that  Sandys  was  his  greatest  enemy, 
and  he  said  Chose  the  devil  if  you  will,  but 
not  Sir  Edwin  Sandys".  ^„„„^ 

For  his  support  of  Virginia  and  of  democ- 
racy at  home  Sandys  was  persecuted  by  the 
King  and  several  times  imprisoned. 

lUs  noble  services  to  the  Colony  are  some 
atonement   for    the   lees   happy   services   of 

°*i*s'^e  from  the  records  that  soon  a  Parlia- 
ment House-a  House  of  Burgesses-was 
built.  Then  tragically.  House  after  House 
four  in  all,  were  burnt  down  ...  the  last 
one  about  the  time  that  Jamestown  was 
abandoned  for  Williamsburg. 

I  refrain  from  recounting  the  whole  of  your 
political  history-^ne  of  the  gf^at  stories  in 
Ihe  world's  fight  for  political  liberty^  It  had 
first  to  be  won  inside  Virginia.  It  then  had 
to  be  won.  with  the  rest  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can States,  from  Britain.  I  am  n°ta  little 
sentimental,  and  when  years  ago  I  fl«t^»^ 
ited  Virginia,  and  came  to  Jamestovm,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth^  the 
British  Counsul  at  Norfolk  took  me  to 
Yorktown-and  we  looked  at  each  other  with 
Badness  and  with  reslgnaUon^ 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  the  House  of  Commons  was 
areelv  on  your  side.  I  know  that  the  great 
^'^  Joh^on  said,  "I  am  willing  ^  love  al 
manklnd-^xcept  an  American' .  But  great 
House  of  Commons  Men.  among  them  the 
mUhtv  orator  Burke,  spoke  as  eloquently  as 
Sd  ^tr°ck  Henry  on  behalf  of  the  liberties 
of  the  American  people.  w.  v,„,.« 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  ha^e 
happened  if  George  III.  SheUey's  old,  mad. 
bUnd.  despised  King "  had  not  rel?ned  w'^ien 
he  did.  we  went  our  several  ways-and  it 
took   a  long  time  before  we  came  back  to 

"?ut  we  have  come  back.  The  British-Amer- 
ican friendship  is  ^eal^ It  Is  based  on  com- 
mon sacrifice  in  two  World  Wars,  we  snare 
r^mlS^ultural  and  PO""-'^^^;^  ,\'°-, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Churchill  are 
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yours — AS  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  and  Elsen- 
hower are  ours.  The  Bible  belongs  to  both  of 
us.  We  are  all  and  each  free  to  speak,  free  to 
choose  governments — nationally  and  locally, 
federally,  state-wise  and  county-wise.  I  have 
often  said  that  In  Britain  we  have  a  Prime 
Minister.  We  also  have  a  Leader  of  the  OppKj- 
sltlon,  and  we  pay  him  a  salary  for  oppKwlng 
the  Government  and  for  trying  to  destroy 
It  by  every  means  short  of  violence. 

FYeedom  Is  the  right  of  the  other  man  to 
have  an  opinion  that  you  do  not  like.  This 
Is  our  kind  of  world.  We  would  not  change  It 
for  any  other. 

When  your  Parliament  was  founded,  Brit- 
ish people  were  engaged  in  a  century  of 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  won  some  power,  was  losing  it  under 
King  James  I  and  had  to  regain  and  extend 
it  by  a  ClvU  War.  It  was  fortunate  that  some 
seeds  of  the  idea  of  free  men  governing  them- 
selves had  reached  Virginia  before  that  Civil 
War  began.  The  same  struggle  had  to  be 
waged  in  your  country  and  In  mine. 

My  visit  Is  a  precious  one.  Mr.  Speaker  is 
600  years  old.  When  the  Commons  were  first 
called  over  700  years  ago  they  had  less  power 
than  even  your  first  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
King  khd  the  Barons  were  all  powerful.  The 
Com.rtdlfs  hit  upon   three  ideas  with  which 
they  were  to  shape  over  the  centuries — po- 
litical democracy.  For  many  years  they  met 
In  secret — and  once  they  had  voted  on  a  mat- 
ter the  decision  became  unanimous.  And  they 
said.  Let  us  choose  one  of  our  number,  sur- 
round him  with  all  the  power  and  dignity  we 
can.  Then  when  we  have  made  a  decision  that 
the  Great  Ones  will  not  like,  Mr.  Speaker  in 
full  Parliament,  will  declare  it  to  the  King 
and  the  Barons.  They  said,  a  King  may  pun- 
ish  some   burgesses— he   will   never  dare   to 
touch  Mr.   Speaker,   for  Mr.  Speaker  is  the 
whole  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  a  wonderful  theory.  Nine  Speakers 
were  executed  in  the  Middle  Ages  ...  a 
sobering  thought  for  this  one. 

First  Mr.  Speaker  was  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. Then  for  many  years  he  became  a  King's 
man,  chosen  by  Parliament  but  really  se- 
lected by  the  King's  friends.  Then  he  became 
a  Government  appointee— chosen  by  the  Ma- 
jority Party.  Then,  for  at  least  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  he  has  become  truly  a  Parliament 
man  as  the  first  Speakers  had  been.  He  is 
chosen  by  the  House  Itself,  often,  as  I  was, 
unanimously  elected.  He  at  once  forswears  for 
all  time  party  politics  .  .  .  both  in  the  House 
and  In  the  country. 

His  powers  are  tremendous,  but  politically 
he  has  no  power  at  all.  Even  his  casting  vote, 
when  such  a  vote  is  necessary.  Is  made  ac- 
cording to  precedent  and  not  by  a  political 
decision. 

And  so,  when  I  bring  greetings  to  you  to- 
day it  is  the  whole  of  Parliament  that  is 
speaking  to  you— all  the  Members  of  all  the 
Parties— Majority  and  Minority.  And  on  their 
behalf  I  make  some  reaffirmations. 

Freedom  is  precious.  It  had  to  be  won  by 
bitter  struggle  and  by  countless  sacrifices. 
These  are  not  just  words.  Every  one  of  us  has 
lost  dear  ones  in  the  wars  of  this  century. 

One    such    sacrifice   was   made    by   a   Vir- 
ginian, the  son  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
He  wrote: 

"I'm  proud  to  serve  mv  country.  I  am 
proud  to  wear  on  the  right  sleeve  of  my  uni- 
form the  patch  of  an  American  unit  I'm 
proud  to  say  that  I've  helped  to  defend  the 
freedom  that  our  fathers  and  forefathers 
fought  and  died  for.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  there.  Maybe  not  where  the  heaviest 
fighting  took  place". 

Some  months  later  his  father  wrote- 
•Jeif  would  have  been  21  on  January  30 
at  which  time  it  will  have  been  two  months 
since  his  death.  There  is  still  an  aching  void 
in  our  hearts.  I  suspect  it  will  be  always 
there  ..."  ' 

He  lies  burled  In  Virginia. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  State  visit  to 
it.Uy.  And  there  near  Anzlo  Beachhead  I 
had  the  sad   but  proud  privilege  of  visiting 
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the  British  War  Graves  Cemetery,  and  the 
American  Cemetery  nearby,  both  b«autlftilly 
kept.  And  there  I  laid  a  wreath  in  honour  of 
the  men  of  your  country  and  of  mine  who 
lie  burled  in  Italy  that  you  and  I  might  be 
free  today. 

This  Is  not  mere  sentiment.  Freedom  Is 
not  enough.  It  Is  what  we  do  with  It  that 
matters. 

We  must  use  parliamentary  democracy  to 
create  an  efficient  and  a  prosperous  society. 
This  means  work— intelligent  work.  Harness- 
ing the  abilities  of  our  youngsters  and  train- 
ing scientists,  engineers,  craftsmen,  and  pro- 
viding the  host  of  skilled  manpower  to 
match  the  demands  of  a  technological  age. 
And  this  in  a  world  where  other  systems  of 
society— totalitarian  in  structure,  challenge 
us  in  every  field  of  human  endeavour. 

But  we  seek  also  to  create  a  good  society — 
one  in  which  the  strong  help  the  weak,  the 
middle-aged,  the  very  old  and  the  very  young. 
And  this  again  means  education— teaching 
and  inspiring  our  youngsters  to  give  to  so- 
ciety as  well  as  to  take  from  it. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  Britain  I  know 
and  love  would  collapse  overnight  if  It  were 
not  for  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  give  to  Britain  as  well  as  take  from 
it.  That  is  true  of  Virginia,  of  America,  of  any 
free  country. 

All  this  means  finding  out  leaders  of  men 
In  every  field.  Democracy  will  survive  to  some 
extent  by  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  it  chooses  to  lead. 

But  it  depends  as  much — perhaps  in  the 
long  run.  oven  more,  on  the  quality  of  the 
average  citizen.  Lincoln  said  God  must  have 
loved  the  average  man.  He  made  so  many  of 
them. 

When  the  great  Churchill  was  80  years  old, 
we  Members  of  Parliament  gave  him  a  por- 
trait. The  man  who  presented  him  with  it 
sAid,  "In  the  War,  Churchill  was  the  British 
Lion."  In  his  reply  Churchill  said,  "I  was  not 
the  British  Uon.  The  British  people  were  the 
Lion.  I  Just  happened  to  be  around  to  give 
the  roar." 

I  bring  you  the  warm  and  deep  congratula- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  high 
achievements  of  your  astronauts,  and  on  the 
historical  event  for  which  It  is  impossible  to 
find  adequate  words — the  landing  on  the 
Moon.  We  pay  tribute,  with  you,  to  the  cour- 
age of  your  young  intrepid  space  explorers, 
whose  courage  matches  that  of  the  first  set- 
tlers at  Jamestown.  But  we  also  pay  tribute 
to  the  huge  and  devoted  body  of  men  and 
women — scientists,  mathematicians,  preci- 
sion engineers,  whose  combined  efforts  make 
your  space-achievements  possible.  Those  who 
came  first  to  find  Virginia  had  no  such  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker  then  comes  to  this  historic 
gathering  bearing  greetings  from  one  Parlia- 
ment to  another.  The  founding  fathers  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  way  in  which  parliamentary 
democracy  would  grow,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 
We  have  shaped  our  Parliaments  differently. 
In  Britain  practically  all  power  has  passed 
to  one  House,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Administration  is  drawn  from  Parlia- 
ment and  sits  in  Parliament.  Your  own  par- 
liamentary structure  has  taken  a  different 
form. 

Each  country  in  the  world,  rightly,  shapes 
its  own  political  institutions.  But  yours  and 
ours,  and  Canada  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  .  .  .  and  Indeed  all  countries  of  the 
free  world,  are  based  on  truths  which  your 
Constitution  holds  to  be  "self-evident". 

And  deepest  of  those  truths  Is  the  worth 
of  the  single  human  person. 

Today  seven  hundred  years  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy  speaks  to  360  years  of  par- 
liamentary democracy.  We  have  both  come  a 
long  way.  In  these  last  years  we  have  come 
that  way  together. 

I  congratulate  you  on  all  that  has  been 
achieved,  and  all  that  Is  yet  to  be. 
And  m  my  last  words  I  remind  myself,  as 


I  remind  you,  of  some  brave  souls  who  met 
one  day  In  a  little  wooden  chapel,  chose  a 
Speaker  and  a  Clerk  and  a  Sergeant  and  set 
about  making  a  free  New  World. 

May  we  always  remember  how  many  paid 
so  much  in  sacrifices  of  limb  and  life  that 
we  might  Inherit  freedom  and  be  worthy 
of  it.  ■' 

Perhaps  I  might  recall  some  words  spoken 
here  in  Virginia  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Englishmen,  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  It  was 
here  that  he  said  in  1946 — 

"In  the  last  years  of  my  life  there  is  a 
message  of  which  I  conceive  myself  to  be 
the  bearer.  It  Is  a  very  simple  message  that 
can  be  understood  by  the  people  of  both  our 
countries.  It  is  that  we  should  stand  together 
We  should  stand  together  in  malice  to  none 
in  greed  for  nothing  but  in  defence  of  those 
causes  which  we  hold  dear,  not  only  for  our 
own  benefit  but  because  we  believe  they 
mean  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  lone 
generations  of  men." 

"We  ought,  as  I  said  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  a  dark  hour  in  1941  to 
walk  together  in  majesty  and  peace  .  .    '" 

2500  years  ago  Pericles,  speaking  of  Greeks 
as  brave  as  the  arst  Virginians  said: 

"Heroes  have  the  whole  world  as  their 
tomb.  These  take  as  your  model.  For  It  Is 
only  the  love  of  honor  that  never  grows 
old". 
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HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 


Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
been  holding  some  hearings  into  the 
problem  of  decentralized  Federal  plan- 
ning and  support  activity  in  the  field  of 
teaching  and  research  in  science. 

One  of  its  recent  witnesses  was  a  dis- 
tinguished   constituent    of    mine.    Dr. 
Franklin  Long,  of  Cornell  University.  Dr. 
Long — whose  name  you  may  remember 
from  earlier  this  year — is  not  only  ex- 
tremely competent  in  his  chosen  field, 
but  is  also  a  gracious  and  thoughtful 
man,   upon   whose   advice   I   am   often 
pleased  to  lean.  He  is  also  blessed  with 
a   high   degree   of  commonsense,   as   is 
exhibited  by  his  remarks  to  the  commit- 
tee in  this  instance,  and  I  am  pleased  un- 
der permission  granted  to  share  those 
remarks  now  with  my  colleagues: 
Statement  by  P.  A.  Long,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, JxTLY  23,  1969 
I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  committee  and  to 
discuss    the    kinds    of    centralization    which 
may  be  desirable  for  federal  consideration  of 
programs  of  teaching  and  research  in  science. 
Before  mentioning  my  general  views,  I  should 
perhaps  tell  you  enough  of  my  background 
to  let  you  appreciate  from  what  standpoints 
I  shall   be  concerned.   A  first  point  is   that 
I  am  a  professor  of  Chemistry.  A  second  is 
that  for  several  years  I  have  been  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research  and  Advanced  Studies  at 
Cornell   University,   and   from   this   vantage 
point,   have   been   deeply   Interested   in   the 
broad  problems  which  relate  to  teaching  and 
research   of   science   in   universities.   I   have 
also  been  extensively  involved  with  the  affairs 
of  a  consortium  of  universities,  the  one  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Associated  Universities. 
Inc.  and  which  operates  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional   Laboratory    for    the    Atomic    Energy 
Commission  and  the  National  Radio  Astron- 
omy  Observatory   for   the   National   Science 
Foundation.  As  a  consequence  of  this  last 
I  have  been  concerned  with  the  role  of  as- 
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semblles  of  universities  and  with  the  ways 
In  which  they  can  work  with  the  government 
in  the  management  of  large  science  facilities. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  particular  subject 
of  this  Committee's  study  and  outline  In  a 
general  way  the  positions  which  I  hold.  First, 
I  believe  that  the  federal  government,  does 
need  additional  centralized  arrangements 
for  handling  its  programs  In  basic  and 
applied  science  and  therefore  commend 
the  Committee's  investigations  in  this  area. 
I  shall  point  to  one  or  two  specific  areas 
where  I  think  centralized  efforts  are  needed. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it 
is  yet  time  to  take  the  full  step  of  setting 
up  either  a  Department  of  Science  or  a  major 
National  Institutes  of  Science.  Instead  I 
think  the  government  should  move  toward 
greater  centralization  in  this  area  but  do  it  at 
a  somewhat  slower  pace,  learning  as  It  goes. 
In  supporting  these  positions.  I  will  discuss 
a  few  topics  in  which  there  is  great  federal 
Interest  and  give  you  my  views  and  my  feel- 
ings as  to  where  a  more  centralized  activity 
could  usefully  contribute. 

1 .   PROBLEMS  OF  FEDERAL   SITPPORT  OF  TEACHING 
AND    RESEARCH    OF    SCIENCE    IN    THE    UNTVER- 

srriES 

It  is  well  known  that  federal  funds  have 
assumed  a  major  role  in  the  support  of  teach- 
ing and  research  of  the  natural  sciences  In 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States.  This  support  has  principally  come  to 
the  universities  under  the  Robrlc  Research 
although  small  amounts  of  funds  have  come 
for  fellowships  from  the  Office  of  Education. 
An  important  point  Is  that  this  support  has 
come  from  a  number  of  federal  agencies. 
Several  of  these,  including  DOD  and  HEW, 
have  explicit  missions;  only  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  perhaps  the  Office  of 
Education  can  be  thought  of  as  agencies 
which  support  the  university  programs  for 
their  own  sake. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  United 
States  science  has  grown  and  fiourlshed 
under  this  federal  support.  At  the  same  time 
one  must  admit  that  there  are  some  awk- 
ward aspects,  asf>ects  which  will  continue  to 
concern  such  Congressional  committees  as 
this  one.  One  problem  is  the  occasional  awk- 
wardness that  comes  from  having  a  large 
fraction  of  the  university  effort  supported  by 
mission-oriented  agenlces.  There  Is  the  dan- 
ger that  the  various  mission-oriented  agen- 
cies will  not  be  willing  to  support  all  of  the 
important  fields  of  science  and  there  Is  the 
danger  of  undue  support  of  and  emphasis  on 
research  as  compared  with  teaching.  Finally 
there  is  the  danger  of  fluctuating  support  de- 
pending upon  the  needs  of  the  federal  agen- 
cies. 

These  comments  should  not,  however,  be 
taken  to  imply  that  universities  do  not  want 
or  should  not  accept  research  grants  from 
mission-oriented  agencies.  On  the  contrary, 
support  from  such  agencies  as  HEW,  In- 
terior, DOD  and  Agriculture  has  been  of 
great  consequence  to  universities  and  will 
surely  remain  so.  The  role  of  the  university 
in  the  national  planning  and  decision-mak- 
ing has  been  large  in  the  past  and  I  hope 
and  believe  it  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the 
future.  The  problem  then  is  not  one  of  with- 
drawal but  rather  of  program  balance,  of 
program  continuity  and  of  integration  of 
the  efforts  of  the  various  agencies. 

A  potentially  Important  answer  to  many 
of  these  problems  is  increasingly  to  turn 
the  support  of  university  programs  of  re- 
search and  teaching  over  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  It  is  of  great  slgnifica  xe 
to  basic  science  that  this  Foundation  has 
grown  and  fiourlshed  over  the  past  decade. 
A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this  growth 
must  go  to  your  committee  and  the  scien- 
tists of  the  nation  are  grateful.  Because  of 
NSF's  unique  charge  to  support  all  of  sci- 
ence. It  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
this  agency  continue  to  flourish  and  grow 
and  I  strongly  hope  that  this  will  be  a  gen- 
eral federal  policy.  I  have  read  Dr.  Bridges" 
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testimony  of  last  week  to  this  Committee 
and  am  glad  to  be  able  strongly  to  second 
his  great  emphasis  on  the  special  role  of 
NSF. 

However,  it  Is  hard  to  be  optimistic  that 
the  federal  situation  will,  in  the  near  future, 
change  so  sharply  that  the  majority  of  uni- 
versity support  will  come  from  NSF.  Cer- 
tainly many  of  the  mission-oriented  federal 
agencies  will  wish  some  fraction  of  their 
basic  research  to  be  done  In  universities,  and 
I  for  one  hope  that  this  can  continue  even 
as  NSF  grows. 

If  pluralistic  federal  support  of  science  in 
universities  does  continue,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  need  for  Improved  coordination  at 
the  federal  level  can  only  increase.  There 
already  exist  coordinating  mechanisms  for 
the  activities  of  various  federal  science- 
oriented  agencies,  noUbly  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology.  However,  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  this  committee  has 
either  the  time  or  the  capablUty  to  take  on 
the  large  and  continuing  job  of  Indepth  co- 
ordination which  I  think  Is  needed  for  sup- 
port of  science  programs  in  the  universities. 
One  point  is  that  the  coordinating  entity 
should  assume  responsibility  for  both  the  re- 
search and  teaching  aspects  of  federally  sup- 
ported programs.  They  should  also  consider 
the  question  of  the  necessary  facilities  and 
equipment.  They  should  have  responsibility 
to  deal  with  such  questions  .is  commonality 
in  contract  writing,  in  reporting  mechanisms, 
and  patent  policies,  to  name  only  a  few  items. 
Without  being  certain  of  what  shape  the 
coordinating  activity  might  take,  I  hope  this 
Committee  continues  to  give  this  a  priority 
in  their  consideration  of  centralized  activi- 
ties. 

I  should  note  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  formal  responsibility  for  this 
kind  of  coordination.  However  this  has  not 
been  effectively  done  in  the  past  and  I  am 
presently  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  in  the 
future.  Hence  my  belief  that  some  additional 
mechanism  Is  probably  needed. 

2.      THE      PROBLEM      OF      A      NATIONAL      PROGRAM 
FOR    BASIC    AND    APPLIED    SCIENCE 

The  research  in  basic  and  applied  science 
In  the  United  States  is  performed  by  a  very 
large  number  of  institutions  that  can  prob- 
ably be  thought  of  as  falling  within  three 
major  groups:  private  industry;  the  uni- 
versities; the  federal  laboratories.  Only  by 
considering  the  activities  of  these  three 
groups  can  one  properly  say  that  one  is  con- 
sidering the  national  science  program.  My 
own  belief  is  that  in  a  very  broad  sense  the 
ingredients  of  this  national  program  should 
be  a  concern  of  the  federal  government. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  If  the  federal 
government  is  to  respond  to  this  concern  it 
wUl  need  a  centralized  activity  which  either 
does  not  now  exist  or  exists  in  too  limited 
a  state  to  be  useful.  The  essential  problem 
is  that  of  program  balance  and  especially 
of  respKsnse  to  new  national  needs.  At  any 
given  time,  the  total  national  science  effort 
is  a  mixture  of  programs,  some  of  which  his- 
torically relate  to  the  older  research  institu- 
tions and  others  of  which  represent  a  de- 
veloping response  to  new  problems  as  they 
arise  in  industry  or  in  government  or  as  basic 
science  brings  "them  forth  in  its  own  way. 
Many  of  the  new  needs  for  applied  science 
will  arise  from  new  awareness  of  socially  re- 
lated national  problems,  pollution  and  the 
like.  Conceivably  the  federal  government 
could  adopt  an  almost  entirely  "stand-offish" 
attitude  and  permit  the  national  science  pro- 
gram simply  to  be  that  which  developed  by 
the  multiple  responses  of  all  of  the  relevant 
research  groups  and  agencies.  However,  even 
if  attempted  I  doubt  whether  this  would 
work  with  applied  science.  As  technology  is 
increasingly  needed  and  applied  in  our  civili- 
zation the  pressures  for  new  programs  and 
for  modifications  of  ongoing  programs  will 
continue  to  impact  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment. There  will  be  vigorous  proponents  of 
expanded  space  exploration  programs  or  of 
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new  programs  In  oceanography  or  of  new 
studies  of  the  environment.  In  one  way 
or  another  the  federal  government  will  be 
forced  to  respond  to  these  pressures.  Even 
within  the  field  of  basic  sciences  some  federal 
response  will  be  needed,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  available  funds  are  limited  so 
that  the  funding  of  any  given  expensive  basic 
science  effort  will  necessarily  Impact  en 
others.  Conceivably,  the  questions  of  pro- 
gram balance  in  basic  science  could  be 
handled  by  the  basic  scientists  themselves, 
but  historically,  this  has  not  happened  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  think  it  will. 
In  applied  science  the  combination  of  na- 
tional needs  and  outside  pressures  will  sim- 
ply not  permit  any  casual  abdication  of  fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Some  mechanisms  for  responding  to  this 
problem   of   program   balance   already    exl-^t. 
Hearings  before  Congressional  committees  re- 
spond to  some  degree.  Considerations  of  tl-.e 
Bureau    of    the    Budget    constitute    another 
kind  of  response.  Finally,  OST  and  PSAC  both 
study  this  problem  and  make  recommenda- 
tions.  The  question   is   whether   this  set   of 
responses  Is  sufficient.  In  my  judgment  it  is 
not.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  more  professional, 
more  continuing  and  more  directly  respon- 
sible  analvtlcal   and   planning   procedure   is 
needed.  A  possible  mechanism  Is  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  federal  government  of  a 
Planning   Bureau   for  Federal   Science   Pro- 
grams, when  the  word  science  explicitly  in- 
cludes both  basic  and  applied  science.  This 
new  Bureau  could  be  sufficiently  well  funded 
to  permit  extensive  analysis  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams as  well  as  of  proposed  new  programs. 
It  should  probably  be  located  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Branch   of   the   government,   but   it 
should   be  charged   to   be  responsive  to  re- 
quests from  Congress.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  correct  home  for  such  a  group  is 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation,  taut 
if  so.  it  should  be  established  in  such  a  way 
so  that  it  carries  a  separate  budget  item  and 
is    explicitly    given    a    very    large    degree    of 
autonomy  and  Independence. 

I  am  conscious  that  an  organization  of  this 
type  contains  within  it  some  potential  dan- 
gers Unimaginative  analysis  and  planning 
could  work  to  delay  needed  new  programs 
and  could  work  toward  the  preservation  of 
obsolete  ones.  Pressures  from  important 
groups  or  agencies  could  distort  the  analyses. 
On  the  other  hand  these  sorts  of  things  need 
not  happen  and  the  potential  for  positive 
good  is  so  great  that  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
overall  result  would  be  of  immense  benefit. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  existence  of  a 
vigorous  group  within  the  government  would 
catalyze  the  appearance  of  parallel  groups 
outside  the  government  which  could  do  for 
this  national  program  something  of  the  same 
sort  that  the  Brookings  Institute  has  done  in 
the  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  federal  pro- 
grams on  the  national  economy.  This  de- 
velopment would  be  wholly  desirable. 

3.    PROBLEMS    WTTHIN    THE    DtRECT    FEDERALLY 
MANAGED    SCIENCE    PROGRAMS 

The  Federal  Government  Itself  is  a  major 
producer  of  science.  There  now  exist  literally 
hundreds  of  In-house  federally  supported 
laboratories  responsible  to  a  large  number 
of  different  federal  agencies.  If  one  adds  to 
this  group,  as  one  should,  the  large  Federal 
contract  laboratories  such  as  the  AEC  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  the  total  activity  is 
impressive  indeed. 

The  need  for  such  in-house  laboratories 
Is  obvious  enough.  The  technically  oriented 
agencies  require  groups  of  scientists  and 
engineers  who  can  respond  directly  and 
rapidly  to  agency  needs.  Furthermore,  the 
area  of  applied  science  and  development  par- 
ticularly calls  for  strong  in-house  groups. 
One  can  argue  that  private  industry  could 
take  over  these  applied  research  functions. 
In  actual  laict.  the  very  management  of  in- 
dustrial R&D  contracts  virtually  requires 
that  there  be  significant  in-house  capability 
within   an    agency.    For   these   reasons    and 
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many  others  we  do  have  a  very  substantial 
federal  In-house  program  of  research  in 
applied  science. 

These    in-house    laboratories    which    give 
strong  support  to  the  Federal  Agencies  also 
raise   some   serious   problems.   There   Is   the 
problem  of  keeping  these  laboratories  oper- 
ating at  a  high-level  efficiency,  particularly 
In   classified   areas   where   Interactions  with 
outside   professional   groups   are   necessarily 
restricted.  More  often  than  not,  these  labora- 
tories have  neither  the  spur  of  profit -oriented 
effectiveness  and  relevance  which  goes  with 
laboratories  in  private  industry  nor  the  al- 
most automatic  renewing  effect  which  uni- 
versities receive  from  the  steady  fiow  of  new 
students.  Furthermore  the  missions  of  the 
supporting  agencies  change  considerably  over 
time  and  requirements  for  new  kinds  of  re- 
search build  up.  Hence  the  dangers  of  obso- 
lescence and  irrelevance  are  constantly  with 
the  federal  laboratories.  So  also  is  the  danger 
of  undue  overlap  among  the  laboratories  of 
the  several  supporting  agencies.  Finally  there 
Is  a  tendency,  which  clearly  must  be  resisted, 
to  establish  a  new  Federal  laboratory  as  a 
response  to  each  new  national  need. 

Here  then  is  another  area  where  a  cen- 
trallzad- federal  activity  can  be  of  immense 
help.  The  essenUal  tasks  are  coordination; 
Integration;  mission-analysis;  forward  plan- 
ning. Two  other  tasks  are  Important  how- 
ever. One  Is  development  of  ways  to  enhance 
the  Interactions  of  federal  laboratories  with 
each  other  and  wltJH  universities.  A  second 
is  to  encourage  multiple  agency  use  of  on- 
going laboratories.  A  fine  example  of  the 
first  Is  the  JLLA  program  whereby  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Physics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
have  developed  a  collaborative,  mutually 
beneficial  program.  In  the  second  category 
the  broadening  of  the  programs  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  to  extend  beyond 
AEC  tasks  Into  such  fields  as  desalination 
and  civil  defense  is  wholly  admirable  and 
points  the  way  for  other  federal  laboratories. 
A  centralized  acUvlty  could  examine  these 
and  similar  arrangements,  report  on  their 
effectiveness  and  encourage  comparable  In- 
novative programs  In  other  federal  labora- 
tories. 

4.   MECHANISMS  FOR  CENTRALIZED  PEDERAL  CON- 
SIDERATION   OF    SCrENCE    PROGRAMS 

As  I  complete  my  discussion  of  this  broad 
topic  I  am  conscloiis  that  I  have  been  less 
than  explicit  In  my  considerations  of  specific 
organizational  changes.  This  is  primarily  be- 
cause the  organlzaUonal  aspects  are  not 
areas  where  I  feel  very  knowledgeable.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  a 
number  of  possible  directions  which  If  fol- 
lowed thoughtfully  could  lead  to  substanUal 
Improvement  In  the  federal  response.  How- 
ever. I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point 
out  that  the  one  conceivable  possibility  is 
an  expansion  and  modification  of  the  al- 
ready existing  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

As  it  now  operates  OST  has  neither  the 
size  nor  perhaps  the  structure  to  take  on 
these  added  centralizing  responsibilities.  But 
supposing  the  following  changes  were  made: 
(a)  OST  is  permitted  to  grow  In  size:  (b) 
provision  is  made  for  two  or  three  preslden- 
tlally  appointed  deputy  directors;  (c)  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  more  formal  OST 
participation  in  the  preparation  of  budgets 
for  science  support;  (d)  provisions  for 
closer  and  conUnulng  liaison  with  Congress 
are  established;  (e)  OST  Is  formally  charged 
by  Congress  to  carry  out  a  number  of  these 
federal  analysis,  planning  and  coordination 
functions.  Then  OST  would  be  capable  of 
making  a  most  substantial  contribution. 

There  Is  however  a  concerning  aspect  to 
this  proposal,  a  concern  which  Is  of  suffici- 
ent seriousness  that,  1/  it  cannot  be  mini- 
mized in  a  modified  scheme  for  OST,  then 
perhaps  the  whole  proposal  may  not  be  de- 
sirable. The  danger  Is  that  OST,  as  currently 
operated,   with  a   director   who  is   also   the 
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President's  chief  science  advisor,  and  at  the 
same  time,  chairman  of  PSAC,  Is  simply  too 
much  a  direct  branch  to  the  White  House 
and  too  little  an  Independent  federal  agency 
for  science.  Hopefully  the  modifications 
which  I  have  been  proposing  could  decouple 
these  affiliations  to  the  point  where  OST 
oould  truly  be  thought  of  as  an  Independent 
federal  agency.  If  not,  then  there  may  be 
serious  doubt  as  to  whether  this  otherwise 
attractive   possibility   should   be   followed. 

The  committee's  own  proposed  structure  of 
a  National   Institute  of   Research   and  Ad- 
vanced  Studies  certainly  contains  many  of 
the  Ideas  which  I  have  been  supporting.  I 
would  personally  be  reluctant  to  see  the  lull 
proposal  established  Immediately  and  full- 
blown.  I.e.,   establishment  of  a   body  which 
promptly  becomes  the  overseeing  body  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  takes  oo   the 
operation  of  national  laboratories,   etc.   On 
the  other  hand  I  can  quite  Imagine  that  as 
a  first  step,  a  central  planning  and  coordinat- 
ing   federal    agency    could    be    established 
promptly   to   undertake   many   of   the   tasks 
which  the  committee  Itself  has  discussed  and 
which  I  have  discussed  today.  It  would  be 
wholly    appropriate    If    such    a    new    federal 
agency  were  designed  to  fit  comfortably  into 
an  ultimate,  more  ambitious  structure  such 
as  the  one  the  committee  has  been  consider- 
ing. Is  perhaps  one  possibility  to  establish  the 
office  envisaged  in  the  committee  report  of 
May  1969  entitled  "Administrative  Staff  and 
planning  Office"  and  modify  it  to  be  the  first 
federal  unit  for  overall  consideration  of  these 
several    problems?    If    this    or   some   similar 
central  body  were  established  it  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  kind  of  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  capability  which  I  be- 
lieve It  needs.  If.  as  time  went  on,  this  new 
arrangement  pointed  toward  the  need  for  a 
still  more  centralized  effort,  perhaps  by  way 
of  a  Department  of  Science  or  by  way  of  a 
group   of   Science   Institutes,    the    Congress 
could  then  take  a  next  step  with  more  confi- 
dence and  less  concern  than  if  it  tried  to  go 
the  whole  way  now.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  some  first  steps  toward  a  more  central- 
ized federal  responsibility  should  be  made. 
In  reopening  this  topic  for  further  serious 
consideration  this  committee  is  doing  a  serv- 
ice both  to  the  federal  government  and  to 
the  nation's  science. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  DOES  NOT  CUR- 
TAIL JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  AS  CLAIMED  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS,  INC 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  have  printed  editorials 
this  spring  regarding  allegedly  adverse 
effects  of  the  minimum  wage  law  on 
youth  employment.  Each  of  them  has 
cited  as  their  authority  a  news  release 
issued  by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  Inc.,  on  April  29, 
1969,  reporting  a  survey  of  its  member- 
ship. Mr.  President,  this  survey  is  biased, 
contrary  to  fact,  and  misleading.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  important  that  the  true 
facts  be  known  on  a  matter  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage 
on  unemployment.  I,  therefore,  want  to 
present  the  following  analysis  of  this 
survey  for  the  Record. 

The  conclusions  of  the  NFIB  are  based 
uf>on  insufficient  statistical  data  and  a 
series  of  conjectures  and  broad  assump- 
tions that  are  without  any  factual  foun- 


dation. The  NFIB,  as  a  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous survey,  mailed  to  a  selected 
number  of  its  members  a  questionnaire 
which  included  questions  regarding  the 
employment  of  teenagers  in  1966  and  at 
the  present  time.  The  findings,  accord- 
ing to  the  federation's  own  data,  are 
based  on  answers  from  26,331  members, 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  organization,  who  responded 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1969. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
members  who  have  so  far  responded  to 
the  NFIB  survey?  Based  on  the  responses 
to  date — two  out  of  every  three  busi- 
nesses were  primarily  engaged  in  retail 
trade  or  were  in  a  service  industry. 
About  seven  out  of  10  of  the  respondents 
had  annual  gross  receipts  of  under  $200,- 
000  and  only  about  one  out  of  seven  had 
receipts  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Congress 
very  carefully  considered  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  enacting  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act ; 
and  generally  only  those  retail  and  serv- 
ice enterprises  with  sales  of  at  least 
$500,000  annually— $250,000  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1969— were  brought  under  the 
minimum  wage.  Therefore,  most  of  the 
respondents  are  not  even  jiffected  by  the 
minimum  wage  law.  Unemployment  of 
youth  in  such  establishments  obviously 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage. 

Even  when  all  of  the  respondents  are 
taken  into  accoimt — both  those  covered 
and  those  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  law — only  10,532  of  the 
26,331  respondents,  or  40  percent,  re- 
ported that  they  had  employed  teenagers 
during  1966 — a  period  prior  to  the 
changes  in  the  Federal  statute.  More 
than  half  of  the  10,532—55  percent — 
reported  no  change  in  the  number  of 
teenagers  employed  in  1966  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1969.  Of  those  who  re- 
ported a  decline  in  the  number  of  teen- 
agers employed,  more  than  60  percent 
attributed  the  decline  to  factors  other 
than  the  minimum  wage. 

The  federation's  "survey"  then  pro- 
ceeds to  expand  the  loss  of  some  5.213 
teenage  jobs  reported  by  those  employ- 
ers showing  declines  to  an  estimated  loss 
of  over  1  million  teenage  jobs. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  its  projected  fig- 
ures, the  federation  assumed  that  the 
26,331  members  who  have  so  far  returned 
completed  mailed  questionnaires — less 
than  10  percent  of  its  264,942  members- 
were  representative  of  Its  entire  mem- 
bership. A  further  assumption  was  that 
the  membership  is  representative  of  the 
5  million  independent  businesses  in  the 
United  States.  Both  assumptions  are 
highly  questionable. 

How  do  the  federation's  conclusions 
compare  with  the  actual  facts?  The 
drastic  decrease  in  teenage  employment 
shown  by  the  federation's  projections  is 
not  supported  by  recent  statistics  on  the 
employment  of  teenagers.  During  the 
period  from  March  1966  through  March 
1969,  the  latest  date  for  which  such  in- 
formation is  available,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reports  that  the  number 
of  employed  persons  in  the  16-  to  19- 
year-age  group  increased  by  538,000. 
During  this  same  period,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  this  age  group  did  not  rise 
as  the  NFIB  news  release  implied,  but 
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instead  dropped  from  12.9  to  12.7  per- 
cent. All  of  this  occurred  during  a  period 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  postwar  "baby 
boom,"  the  number  of  young  people  en- 
tering the  labor  force  had  been  increas- 
ing very  substantially. 

The  elimination  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  magnitude  projected  by 
the  NFIB  would  have  greatly  increased 
the  unemployment  rate,  since  the  pro- 
jected number  of  lost  jobs — over  1  mil- 
lion— is  almost  40  percent  higher  than 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  teen- 
agers shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  criticized  the 
survey  techniques  of  the  NFIB  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  "Growing  Use  of  Polling  To 
Buttress  Ad  Claims"  published  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1967.  The  article  deplores  the 
growing  use  of  rigged  self-serving  sur- 
veys for  propaganda  purposes.  The  ar- 
ticle pointed  out  that  organizations  tend 
to  attract  members  who  are  in  some  way 
different  from  nonmembers  and  that  the 
NFIB  membership  is  not  a  representative 
sample  of  the  5  million  small  businesses 
In  the  United  States  as  the  organization 
claims.  The  article  explained  how  the 
outcome  of  a  survey  can  be  influenced 
markedly  by  such  things  as  the  way 
questions  are  phrased  or  by  the  popu- 
lation segments  which  are  sampled.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  NFIB,  since  its 
founding  in  1943,  has  consistently  lob- 
bied against  the  passage  of  any  mini- 
mum wage  rise. 

The  questionnaire  used  by  the  NFIB 
asked  the  following  questions  relating 
to  teenage  employment : 

Looking  back  to  1966,  did  you  employ  teen- 
agers at  that  time? 

No. 

Yes — About  how  many? 

How  does  your  employment  of  teenagers 
today  compare  with  1966? 

Same. 

More — By  how  many? 

Less — By  how  many? 

(If  less)  Is  this  because  of : 

Lack  of  teenage  job  seekers. 

A  change  In  your  business  operations. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Law. 

Other  (please  explain). 

The  introductory  statement  to  the 
questionnaire  was  worded  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  results  are  bound  to  be 
biased.  For  example,  the  cover  sheet 
states  "Arm  your  federation  with  facts 
that  are  needed  to  battle  for  you  at 
Washington  and  the  State  level."  A  par- 
tial listing  of  the  federation's  lobbying 
accomplishments  made  possible  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  special  surveys  is  also  in- 
cluded at  the  beginning  of  the  question- 
naire. It  is  clearly  apparent  to  the  re- 
spondent that  the  survey  is  designed  to 
serve  the  vested  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers and  that  he  should  answer  the  ques- 
tions with  this  thought  in  mind. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in  the 
country  today  about  the  problem  of  teen- 
age unemployment.  One  of  the  questions 
that  has  been  raised  by  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Shultz,  among  others,  concerns  what 
effect  the  minimum  wage  has  on  youth 
unemployment.  It  seems  quite  obvious 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, Inc.,  can  only  serve  to  obscure  the 
facts.  What  is  needed  is  an  objective 
study  of  the  subject — such  as  the  one 
Secretary  Shultz  has  recently  directed 
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the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  imder- 
take.  Only  the  results  of  an  Impartial, 
statistically  valid  study  will  be  useful  in 
shaping  public  policy. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  sincere  hope  that  timely  action 
by  Congress  can  preserve  the  unspoiled 
beauty  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  in 
Michigan,  I  join  again  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  Bills  have 
been  pending  before  Congress  for  8  years 
to  achieve  this. 

A  recent  article  by  Virginia  Prentice, 
which  appears  in  the  June  1969  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin  details  how  each  year  that 
we  delay  lessens  our  chance  to  preserve 
this  area  in  its  natural  state. 

The  article  follows : 
Sleeping    Bear    Dunes:    A    National    Lake- 
shore  FOR  Michigan 
(By   Virginia    Prentice) 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  came  to  national  at- 
tention a  decade  ago  when  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  made  a  survey  of  the  Great 
Lakes  shorelines.  That  survey  termed  the 
Sleeping  Bear  region,  which  stretches  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  northern  Lake  Michigan, 
"one  of  the  outstanding  recreation  and  nat- 
ural areas  on  the  Great  Lakes."  and  recom- 
mended that  It  be  considered  for  Inclusion 
In  the  National  Park  System.  Since  1961  this 
recommendation  has  been  under  consider- 
ation, but  the  process  of  getting  legislation 
through  Congress  has  been  painfully  slow. 
These  legislative  delays  have  taken  their 
toll  In  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area.  And 
now  time  Is  running  out. 

What  are  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  and 
why  are  they  worth  the  continued  concerned 
of  conservationists  and  the  support  of  In- 
terested congressmen?  The  area  Is  not  iso- 
lated or  especially  extensive.  Of  the  61,000 
acres  In  the  proposed  lakeshore,  19,000  are 
on  North  and  South  Manitou  Islands.  Inland 
from  the  shoreline,  which  lies  where  Lake 
Michigan  begins  to  curve  eastward  to  form 
the  top  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
average  relief  Is  200  feet.  (The  highest  ele- 
vation Is  just  over  1,000  feet.)  The  Bear  Itself 
Is  a  mound  of  sand  that  looks,  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  like  the  profile  of  a  bear  at 
rest.  It  Is  barely  two  acres  In  extent  and  the 
Immediate  dunes  over  which  It  reigns  com- 
prise only  3,000  acres.  An  additional  1.000  or 
2.000  acres  of  exposed  dunes  can  be  found 
elsewhere  In  the  area  for  a  total  of  4,000  to 
5.000  acres.  There  are,  then,  56.000  to  57.000 
acres  of  "something  else."  The  "something 
else"  Is  as  diverse  as  a  chaotic  glacial  heritage 
could  leave  It. 

Old  beach  ridges,  remnants  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive Lake  Michigan,  are  gentle  features 
that  might  go  unnoticed  but  for  the  almost 
unnatural  regularity  with  which  they  occur 
and  support  a  cover  of  conifers.  The  swales 
between  the  ridges  are  moist,  often  boggy, 
and  harbor  plant  communities  that  include 
the  skunk  cabbage,  a  number  of  delicate 
orchids  and  the  Insectivorous  sundew  and 
pitcher  plant.  These  beach  rldge-swale  fea- 
tures are  located  In  what  were  once  large 
embayments  of  Lake  Michigan  or  Its  prede- 
cessor. Low  dunes  have  developed  between 
the  present  shore  and  the  ancient  beach 
ridges  and  a  veritable  vegetation  profile  can 
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be  traced  from  the  shore  Inland.  Beachgrass 
and  bunchgrass  predominate  near  the  shore; 
next  Inland  are  creeping  Juniper,  bearberry, 
and  wholly  beachheather;  then.  In  order,  jack 
pine  and  health.  Jack  pine  with  red  pine.  Jack 
pine  with  eastern  white  pine;  white  pine  and 
hemlock  follow;  eventually  yellow  birch  and 
beech-maple  forests  cover  the  slopes  of  the 
moraines.  Behind  the  old  beach  ridges  rem- 
nants of  the  embayments  are  In  the  form  of 
lakes:  cedar  and  tamarack  swamps  and 
spruce  and  leatherleaf  bogs  have  covered 
low-lying  former  embayments. 

Shorelines  between  embayments  are  sleep 
bluffs  that  rise  to  elevations  of  200  to  400 
feet  above  the  lake.  They  are  moralnlc  hlUs 
that  have  been  truncated  by  the  erosive  power 
of  wind  and  waves.  The  face  of  each  bluff 
is  generally  barren  of  vegetation  or  tinged 
with  the  light  green  of  a  sparse  cover  of 
beach-grass.  Extending  Inland,  the  bluffs  offer 
a  variety  of  landscapes  and  ecosystems  In  ac- 
cordance wtlh  their  post-glacial  genesis  and 
present  eroslonal  condition.  Sleeping  Bear 
guards  one  such  bluff  and  presides  over  the 
active  dune  field  that  has  come  to  symbolize 
the  region.  The  Bear  Is  a  perched  dune — 
perched  atop  the  moraines— and  It  Is  a  mi- 
grating dune  as  well.  As  the  sand  moves  on,^ 
excavated  by  the  wind,  a  once  burled  "ghost" 
cedar  forest  Is  being  exhumed.  New  dunes 
are  constantlv  forming  and  may  become 
temporarily  stabilized.  Grass  will  sprout, 
thrive,  and  hold  the  sand  awhile;  perhaps  a 
Cottonwood  will  take  root,  grow  apace  with 
sand  accumulation  and  send  up  more  shoots 
until  an  ethereal  corpse  is  created. 

Moraines,  particularly  Interlobate  moraines 
such  as  are  found  here,  are  humpy  and 
bumpy  with  patternless  ups  and  downs, 
sometimes  minute,  sometimes  Immense. 
They  provide  countless  opportunities  for  un- 
expected vistas,  surprise  hidden  ponds,  and 
sudden  changes  In  plant  communities.  Mixed 
hardwood  forests  have  develofjed  on  those 
moraines  not  covered  with  dunes.  Maples 
and  beech  predominate,  but  there  are  also 
oaks  and  other  species;  they  all  proclaim 
their  vigor  each  fall  In  a  most  fiamboyant 
panorama  of  color.  In  the  spring,  when  sun- 
light reaches  the  forest  floor  unfiltered  by  a 
canopy  of  leaves,  wild  flow^ers  bloom  in  pro- 
fusion. 

Thus,  old  beaches  and  new  beaches.  low 
dunes  and  perched  dunes,  moraines,  ancient 
glacial  waterways  and  embayments  form  the 
physical  complex  that  is  Sleeping  Bear.  It 
is  "a  young  landscape,  geologically,  and  a 
fragile  one,  ecologically.  Sterile  sands,  rueged 
hills,  and  poorly  drained  bottomlands  have 
discouraged  Intensive  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Until  recent  years  it  has  been  treated 
rather  gently  by  civilization.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  dunes  already  bear  the  scars  of  Im- 
pending danger. 

On  Memorial  Day  1968  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte  River,  which  traverses  the  southern 
section  of  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  was  a  lovely  place  to  pic- 
nic. By  Christmas  a  bulldozed  boat-ramp 
and  black-topped  parking  lot  provided  the 
backdrop  for  a  partially  completed  concrete 
block  motel,  gas  pumps,  and  hastily  con- 
structed docks.  The  beach  area  was  littered 
with  debris — the  usual  beer  and  motor-oil 
cans,  styrofoam  and  foil,  stray  Items  of  cloth- 
ing, and  partially  decomposed  fish — all  left 
behind  at  the  close  of  the  Coho  salmon  sea- 
son. A  new  and  Imposing  chain  link  fence 
prohibited  access  to  the  beach. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  1968  a  short  trek 
from  the  end  of  a  quiet  country  road  across 
warm  and  fragrant  puccoon-freckled  dunes 
brought  one  unexpectedly  to  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek.  Its  tranquility,  and  that  of  a 
pair  of  resident  loons,  was  protected  by  an 
ever-shifting  bar.  By  Columbus  Day  a  bull- 
dozer had  leveled  the  dunes  from  the  end  of 
the  road  to  the  lake,  forming  a  ramp  for 
launching  boat4>.  Puccoons  and  loons  had 
disappeared. 

On  Easter  1968  trllllum  and  trout  lily 
were  bursting  from  beneath  the  last  snows 
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of  winter  In  the  undisturbed  woods  at  North 
Bar  Lake  Bf  Labor  Day  the  wood*  had  been 
sliced  down  the  middle  by  a  road  forming 
the  spine  of  a  41 -lot  subdivision.  Today 
quality  homes  are  going  up  on  what  was 
once  a  quality  natural  area. 

Population  pressures  from  the  two  jjoles  of 
the  developing  Great  Lakes  megalopolis,  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit,  are  noticeable.  Prime  prop- 
erty all  along  Lake  Michigan's  shoreline  has 
been  acquired  and  developed  by  private  In- 
terests. In  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area 
alone  real  estate  prices  have  skyrocketed  In 
less  than  a  year.  More  and  more  undeveloped 
areas  have  been  surveyed  for  subdivisions 
and  trailer  parks.  Construction  crews  and 
utility  lines  are  moving  in  and  will  soon 
desecrate  some  of  the  choicest  niches  left 
in  the  Sleeping  Bear  region. 

Prior  to  the  1957-58  Department  of  the  In- 
terior survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  shorelines, 
Michigan  had  two  state  parks  and  consid- 
erable state  forest  acreage  In  the  area.  D.  H. 
Day  SWte  Park,  established  In  1920  as  the 
first  park  In  the  present  system,  consisted 
of  32  acres.  The  state  has  since  added  al- 
most 2.000  acres  to  the  park  including  the 
active' dunes  that  encompass  Sleeping  Bear. 
Benzie  "TState  Park  was  established  in  the 
Platte  embayment  area  in  1922.  Neither  park 
experienced  heavy  usage  through  the  1950's. 
and  as  late  as  1965  all  campsites  were  sel- 
dom occupied. 

Thus,  when  legislation  was  first  introduced 
In  Congress  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  in  1961. 
local  residents  (both  permanent  and  sea- 
sonal) were  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the 
need  for  protection  and  organized  planning 
at  the  federal  level.  They  staunchly  clung  to 
the  belief  that  a  horde  of  city-bred  tran- 
sients would  invade  the  area  only  if  the 
Park  Service  lured  them  in  with  carousels 
and  cotton  candy.  This  attitude  was  ex- 
ploited by  opponents  of  the  park:  it  has 
continued  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the  lack 
of  locifl  support  for  a  national  lakeshore. 

Response  to  attempts  by  conservationists 
and  legislators  to  protect  the  area  has  been 
alarmingly  slow.  But  the  Coho  salmon  may 
have  accomplished  what  lakeshore  status 
proponent*  have  thus  far  failed  to  do.  In  1965 
Coho  were  planted  in  streams  in  the  area 
on  an  experimental  basis.  On  coming  of  age 
in  1967,  the  Coho  returned  to  these  streams 
to  spawn.  The  size  and  quantity  of  these 
fish  far  exceeded  the  most  optimistic  pre- 
dictions. Thus,  with  the  salmon  runs  In  1967 
and  1968  came  an  influx  of  sportsmen  and 
tourists,  the  Ukes  of  which  was  previously 
unimaginable.  Changes  have  been  rapid  and 
disruptive.  Many  different  observers,  particu- 
larly area  residents,  became  concerned  In- 
dividuals overnight. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  each  successive  Congress 
since  1961.  Following  extensive  hearings  in 
1963,  Senator  Hart's  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The 
Senate  again  passed  a  Sleeping  Bear  bill  in 
the  89th  Congress,  and  this,  in  turn,  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  but  was  never 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. When  the  90th  Congress  convened,  Sen- 
ator Hart  again  introduced  a  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  bill,  but  the  Sen- 
ate elected  to  await  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
House.  Michigan  Congressman  James  G. 
OHara,  a  member  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  introduced  a  bill 
identical  to  Senator  Hart's  and  to  the  one 
passed  by  the  committee  during  the  previous 
session.  Following  passage  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Amendments  in 
1968,  prospects  looked  hopeful.  House  com- 
mittee hearings  were  held  In  July  and  the 
committee  appeared  to  be  ready  to  move — 
then  Congress  adjourned.  The  Hart  and 
OHara  bills.  S.  1023  and  H.R.  11829  respec- 
tively, have  been  introduced  unchanged  In 
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thla  the  9l8t  Congress,  again  calling  for  a 
61,000-acre  l&keshore. 

A  third  and  perhaps  more  extensive  bill  Is 
expected  to  be  Introduced  In  Congress  soon 
by  Michigan  Representative  Guy  Vander 
Jagt.  It  Is  hoped  that  his  bill  will  resolve 
some  of  the  objections  to  earlier  bills,  among 
them  being  the  loss  of  tax  base  for  local  units 
of  government.  In  a  position  paper  circulated 
last  fall  on  Sleeping  Bear.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
suggested  the  state  of  Michigan  accept  fiscal 
responslblUty  for  some  of  the  tax  loss.  If  such 
supp>ort  appears  feasible  the  lakeshore  may 
gain  additional  support  from  local  govern- 
ments. 

Another  objection  to  earlier  bills  was  the 
unpopular  provision  for  protection  of  and 
payment  for  private  property.  The  Hart  and 
O'Hara  bills  contain  (hopefully  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt's  bin  will,  too)  provisions  for  protection 
of  present  property  owners  within  the  lake- 
shore.  Upon  compliance  with  zoning  stand- 
ards specified  in  the  bill,  owners  of  im- 
proved property  are  guaranteed  protection 
against  condemnation.  Thus,  property  own- 
ers are  becoming  less  resistant  to  the  bills 
as  they  comprehend  their  protective  implica- 
tions; the  Image  of  a  honky-tonk,  carnival- 
type  development  expected  to  accompany 
the  arrival  of  the  National  Park  Service  is 
rapidly  disappearing. 

Attitudes  and  resistance  to  change  are 
more  difficult  to  alter  than  the  provisions  of 
a  bill.  A  "Save  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Com- 
mittee" was  formed  by  citizens  of  Benzie  and 
Leelenau  counties  early  in  1968.  After  strug- 
gling along  for  many  months,  it  is  now  re- 
ceiving much  support.  Co-chaired  by  the 
Benzie  County  chairmen  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties,  this  committee's  in- 
creasing support  Is  assumed  to  be  indicative 
of  changing  local  attitudes.  On  both  state 
and  federal  level  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  something  must  be  done  to  save 
the  dunes,  and  that  the  "something"  must 
involve  federal  funding.  Lakeshore  status  Is 
needed  immediately  so  that  zoning  regula- 
tions can  "oe  Implemented  to  place — at  the 
very  least — a  moratorium  on  construction 
and  development. 
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THE  PARMER  IN  THE  TILL 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  who  share 
my  concern  about  the  scandal  of  jiant 
farm  subsidy  payments  I  am  insertmg  in 
today's  Record  a  copy  of  a  recent  excel- 
lent article.  "The  Farmer  in  the  Till"  by 
Dr.  John  A.  Schnittker,  in  the  August 
1969  issue  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  article  was  written  before  the 
failure  of  the  other  body  to  sustain  my 
amendment  placing  a  $20,000  limit  on 
total  farm  payments  to  a  single  producer. 
I  am  sure  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
supported  that  amendment  join  me  in 
urging  our  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
House  amendment. 

But,  whether  or  not  we  prevail  on  this 
issue  this  year,  the  Congress  still  must 
concern  itself  with  long-term  farm  legis- 
lation. My  colleagues  will  note  that  Dr. 
Schnittker  recommends  in  this  article  a 
ceiling  of  $5,000  per  crop,  thus  enabling 
savings  of  $500  milhon  or  more. 

After  consultations  with  Dr.  Schnittker 
and  other  agricultural  experts,  this  is  the 
position  I  have  taken  in  a  recent  state- 
ment to  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 


tee, a  copy  of  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  July  21,  1969,  at  page  20190. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  consider 
this  excellent  article. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Farmer  in  the  Till 
(By  John  A.  Schnittker) 
John  P.  Kennedy  Is  reported  to  have  re- 
marked that  he  didn't  want  to  hear  about 
agriculture  from  anyone  except  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth,  and  didn't  want  to  hear  about 
it  from  him  either.  As  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson  nursed  an  incurable  longing  for  the 
rustic  pleasures  of  the  LBJ  Ranch,  but  he 
avoided  farm-policy  questions  when  he  could. 
Public  officials  are  alternately  wary  and 
weary  of  agricultural  policy.  There  Is  ample 
reason  for  both  attitudes.  Farm  voters  are 
notoriously  hard  to  please,  and  farm-policy 
debates  are  seldom  stimulating.  Yet  the  need 
for  agricultural  policy  will  not  go  away  sim- 
ply because  frustrated  politicians  wish  It. 
Advanced  technology  on  the  farm  assures 
plenty  of  food  for  consumers.  It  also  requires 
stable  prices,  and  there  are  far  too  many 
farmers  to  arrange  such  a  result  without 
federal  help. 

Official  lethargy  on  this  score  was  shat- 
tered late  in  May  this  year  when  the  House 
of  Representatives,  reacting  against  million- 
dollar  payments  to  big  farms,  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  celling  of  $20,000  on  direct 
subsidy  payments  to  any  farm.  This  revolt 
against  the  old  order  in  farm  policy  was  a 
replay  of  a  surprising  House  action  in  1968, 
an  action  later  reversed  by  the  Senate. 

Congressional  advocates  of  a  farm-payment 
celling  have  some  good  things  going  for 
them.  Farm-program  costs,  at  S4  to  $5  bil- 
lion a  year,  are  high  and  moving  higher. 
In  a  careful  survey  made  late  in  1968.  85 
percent  of  the  farmers  favored  limiting  farm 
benefits.  City  people  are  nearly  unanimous 
in  objecting  to  the  big  budget  drain  for  farm 
programs  when  other  priority  needs  beg  for 
funds.  Most  Important,  advocates  of  farm- 
program  reform  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Poor  People's  Lobby  have  skill- 
fully contrasted  giant  federal  payments  to  a 
few  farms  with  the  hand-to-mouth  budget 
granted  federal  food  programs  by  Southern- 
dominated  Agriculture  Committees  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  despite  evidence  of  wide- 
spread malnutrition.  Congressman  Paul 
Flndley  (R.,  111.)  has  reported  to  the  House 
that  the  cotton  and  wheat  areas  with  the 
largest  number  of  big  farm  payments  were 
doing  least  about  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Finally,  a  study  prepared  last  year  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Johnson  has  destroyed  the 
claim  of  the  agricultural  establishment  in 
both  political  parties  that  surpluses  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  would  Inevitably  accompany  a 
celling  on  farm  benefits.  Budget  savings  of 
$250  million  per  year  are  now  anticipated 
by  those  who  favor  payment  reform,  and  the 
savings  could  be  doubled  if  the  payment 
ceiling  were  set  at  $10,000  instead  of  the 
$20,000  that  was  proposed. 

Those  members  of  the  Congress  who  op- 
posed the  ceiling  on  farm  benefits  claimed 
that  such  a  plan  could  not  be  administered, 
that  it  was  unworkable  and  unfair,  and  that 
it  would  not  save  money.  Fortunately  for  the 
public,  none  of  this  Is  believed  any  more, 
at  least  not  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

PARITY.  PARITY,  PARITY 

It  helps  to  know  some  of  the  words  and 
symbols,  if  one  is  to  understand  the  need 
for  ch?nge  in  farm  programs.  Parity,  price 
supports,  and  direct  payments  are  the  key 
words. 

Parity  has  been  the  battle  cry  of  farmers 
since  the  1920s.  Public  discussion  of  farm 
policy,  however,  has  been  clouded  by  three 
parity  doctrines.  Parity  in  the  abstract  is 
hard  to  argue  with;  it  is  essentially  a  fair- 
ness doctrine.  The  effort  to  find  out  what  Is 
fair  for  farmers,  however,  has  spawned  two 
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competing     statUUcal     measures     of     farm 
parity. 

Parity  prices  originated  a  generation  ago 
out  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  sensible  notion: 
that  farm-product  prices  should  increase  In 
step  with  the  general  price  level;  this  would 
maintain  the  farmer's  purchasing  power. 
Conceived  before  the  new  technology  revolu- 
tionized farming,  the  parity-price  system  has 
failed  to  account  for  recent  rapid  gains  in 
productivity.  If  farmers  were  guaranteed  100 
percent  parity  prices  In  1969  (Instead  of  the 
present  65  to  70  percent  of  parity),  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton  prices  would  Increase  by 
about  50  percent.  Crop  surpluses  would  be 
Inevitable,  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
budget  would  soon  rival  the  Defense  budget. 
Clearly,  the  parity-price  doctrine  is  obsolete, 
although  not  quite  dead. 

Parity  Income  is  a  more  recent  standard. 
Simply  put,  the  parity-Income  doctrine  says 
that  a  good  farmer  Investing  his  capital  in 
an  operation  large  enough  to  employ  him 
more  or  less  fully  should  be  able  to  earn 
as  much  farming  as  he  would  earn  operat- 
ing any  other  small  business.  A  recent  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  study  showed  that 
a  half  million  of  the  biggest  farmers  pro- 
ducing two  thirds  of  our  farm  products 
are  meeting  this  standard,  at  least  on  the 
average  If  not  on  every  farm  every  year.  Net 
incomes  on  the  largest  farms,  thanks  part- 
ly to  big  payments,  are  generally  far  above 
parity;  rapid  land-price  escalation  as  farms 
are  enlarged  Is  a  clear  sign  of  this.  In  con- 
trast, the  smallest  and  poorest  two  million 
farms  could  not  earn  parity  Incomes  on  the 
farm  even  If  market  prices  were  doubled  or 
tripled. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND   PAYMENTS 

Farm  prices  left  to  themselves  are  notori- 
ously unstable.  Price  support  programs,  be- 
gun In  1933,  grew  out  of  that  fact  and  out 
of  t^e  general  economic  depression.  The  new 
programs  were  supposed  to  raise  prices  by 
reducing  crop  production  and  by  removing 
surpluses  from  the  market.  But  neither  the 
farm  programs  nor  pump-prlmlng  expendi- 
tures in  the  rest  of  the  economy  brought 
real  recovery  in  the  1930s.  World  War  n  did 
that,  pushing  farm  prices  so  high  that  price 
ceilings  and  consumer  food  subsidies  were 
applied.  After  the  war.  the  farm  bloc  In  Con- 
gress succeeded  for  a  time  In  maintaining 
the  high  wartime  prices  under  peacetime 
conditions,  even  though  agricultural  prices 
around  the  world  were  declining  as  Europe 
recovered  and  began  producing  again.  The 
results  were  predictable.  By  the  late  1950s 
high  market-price  guarantees  and  half- 
hearted production  control  were  creating 
huge  surpluses.  More  than  that,  farmers 
were  gearing  their  expectations  to  high  prices 
and  buying  their  land  at  Inflated  values. 
Thus  they  were  generating  their  own  cost 
Increases  to  justify  future  demands  for  even 
higher  prices.  By  1960,  every  grain-  and 
butter-storage  structure  in  the  United  States 
was  fllled.  The  annual  cost  of  simply  owning 
and  storing  the  $9  billion  farm  surplus 
reached  $1  billion  in  1961.  "How  to  let  go  of 
the  bear's  tall"  became  the  principal  pre- 
occupation of  reform-minded  farm  officials 
and  economists. 

The  answer  was  a  system  of  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers  In  place  of  high  price  sup- 
ports. In  the  early  1960s,  payments  became 
the  key  Instrument  of  farm-policy  reform, 
cushioning  the  Impact  of  an  abrupt  shift 
from  high  to  lower  price  guarantees  for 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  providing  farmers  the 
cash  incentives  required  to  reduce  acreeiges 
and  limit  farm  output.  Big  farmers,  who  had 
profited  handsomely  from  high  market-price 
guarantees  in  the  1950s,  became  identified 
in  the  1960s  as  the  recipients  of  huge  gov- 
ernment checks.  The  stage  was  set  for  the 
present  struggle  to  reduce  the  size  of  those 
checks. 

Recent  developments  In  farming  have  also 
helped  to  focus  public  attention  on  farm- 
program  benefits.  When  farm  programs  were 
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introduced  in  1833.  there  were  7  million 
farms  in  the  United  States.  A  few  were  huge 
holdings,  but  most  were  small,  one-family 
enterprises.  Benefits  were  geared  to  produc- 
tion, and  so  farm  a,ld  was  spread  fairly 
evenly.  By  1968,  more  than  half  of  those 
farms  had  dlsapF>eared.  Today  there  are  3 
million  farms,  but  2  million  of  them  are 
small,  part-time,  residential,  or  hobby  farms. 
One  mUllon  top  farmers  produce  nearly  all 
of  CiS  farm  products  marketed,  and  they 
get-  I'nost  of  the  money  spent  on  farm  pro- 
grams. A  new  study  Just  published  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  for 
example,  shows  that  the  largest  5  percent  of 
sugarcane  and  cotton  growers  get  63  and  41 
percent  respectively  of  all  the  direct  benefits 
from  those  programs.  The  largest  one  per- 
cent of  cotton  growers  in  California  and 
Mississippi  get  25  percent  of  aU  the  direct 
federal  benefits  in  those  states.  Under  such 
circumstances,  public  concern  Is  certainly 
understandable. 

Clearly,  the  large  payments  are  not  going 
to  the  traditional  American  farm,  still  tiTJi- 
cally  a  one-family  enterprise.  Instead,  they 
help  ensure  financial  security  for  such  well- 
heeled  enterprises  as  the  J.  O.  Boswell  Com- 
pany of  King's  County,  California,  which 
collected  direct  farm  payments  of  $3  million 
in  1968  and  $4  1  million  in  1967.  The  Bos- 
well Company  is  a  multimillion-dollar  di- 
versified cotton  operation  with  good  con- 
nections In  Washington.  Senators  and  con- 
gressmen are  lot  excluded  from  farming, 
nor  do  they  always  disqualify  themselves 
when  the  Congress  votes  on  big  farm  pay- 
ments. Family  interests  of  Senator  James 
Eastland  of  Mississippi  (the  Eastland  Plan- 
tation. Inc.,  and  H.  C.  Eastland)  collected 
pavments  totaling  $142,078  in  1968,  down 
from  $189,050  In  1967.  In  October.  1968, 
Senator  Eastland  voted  against  the  payment 
ceiling  which  would  have  to  cut  the  Elast- 
land  farm  payments  to  $60,000,  or  $20,(X)0 
on  each  of  three  farms.  Campbell  Farming 
of  Big  Horn  County,  Montana,  often  cited 
as  the  model  of  a  modern  wheat-farming 
operation,  got  $162,897  in  1968.  Garst  Farms, 
run  by  Roswell  Garst.  the  international 
seed-corn  figure  and  one-time  host  in  Iowa 
to  Premier  Khrushchev,  got  $70,923  in  1966, 
but  only  $45,212  in  1968. 

Nearly  two  and  a  half  million  farmers  get 
federal  payments,  but  only  10.0(K)  farmers 
get  over  $20,000  per  year.  Most  of  the  big 
payments  go  to  cotton  farmers  In  California, 
Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Arizona. 
When  Congressman  Flndley  placed  the 
names  of  all  recipients  of  $25,000  or  more 
In  the  Congressional  Record  this  year,  the 
list  from  the  five  biggest  cotton  states  filled 
twenty-one  pages.  Five  leading  grain  states 
required  only  four  pages.  Concentration  of 
federal  payments  In  a  lew  cotton  states 
makes  them  really  ripe  for  reform,  although 
sugar  and  wool,  with  powerful  political  sup- 
port, are  also  Involved. 

Late  this  spring,  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  a  $20,000  celling  on  farm 
payments,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers were  opposed,  as  were  most  committee 
chairmen.  Understandably,  the  bulk  of  the 
opposing  votes  were  from  Texas,  California. 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Kansas — the  states 
with  the  biggest  payments.  The  Senate  could 
vote  a  ceiling  this  summer,  if  urban  sena- 
tors and  the  leadership  take  the  initiative. 
If  the  Senate  falls,  final  action  may  have  to 
wait  until  the  farm  program  Is  reviewed  In 
1970. 

The  White  House  does  not  seem  to  have 
learned  anything  from  President  Johnson's 
1968  experience  In  this  matter.  When  the 
House  voted  a  payment  celling  last  year  de- 
spite Intense  Administration  opposition. 
President  Johnson  began  to  have  second 
thoughts  about  supporting  his  own  farm 
bill,  which  continued  the  increasingly  vul- 
nerable big  payments  in  a  year  when  most 
budgets  were  being  cut.  0£Bclal  embarrass- 
ment mounted  after  the  Poor  People's 
March  when  the  Administration's  expected 
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assault  on  hunger  fell  before  the  tax  sur- 
charge, the  $6  bilUon  budget  retrenchment, 
and  higher  Vietnam  spending.  When  the 
Senate-Hotise  conferees  on  the  farm  bill 
dropped  the  payment-limiting  amendments, 
last  year's  official  White  House  strategy  was 
designed  to  get  the  conference  report  stalled 
or  rejected,  so  that  the  entire  farm  issue 
would  have  to  be  reviewed  In  1969.  That 
failed  In  a  parliamentary  maneuver  de- 
signed without  the  President's  knowledge 
by  the  Administration's  own  lobbyists.  After 
that.  President  Johnson  reluctantly  signed 
the  farm  bill  and  directed  "the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  study  the  effect  of  a  pay- 
ment limitation  on  programs  which  require 
voluntary  diversion  of  productive  land." 

That  study  was  conducted  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  became  public  after 
I>resident  Johnson  left  office.  Its  findings 
fiatly  contradicted  the  principal  argument 
the  Administration  and  farm  congressmen 
had  made  in  recent  years:  that  payment 
limits  would  destroy  the  production-control 
programs  and  would  lead  to  new  farm  sur- 
pluses. The  study  also  documented  the 
potential  budget  savings  associated  with  a 
payment  ceiling.  All  this,  even  the  potential 
budget  savings,  seems  to  have  been  lost  on 
the  new  Administration. 

The  advocates  of  unlimited  payments  are 
now  left  without  any  sensible  argiimente  for 
their  position.  Previous  opposition  to  the 
ceiling  rested  on  the  argument  that  big  pay- 
ments are  needed  to  prevent  too  rnuch  com 
and  wheat  production.  This  spurious  claim 
had  a  limited  validity  in  the  1961-1964 
period  of  heavy  surplus  removal,  but  it  has 
none  in  1969  when  grain  surpluses  are  down. 
The  Department  of  Agrtculttire  simply  did 
not  know  the  distribution  of  payments  by 
size  of  farm  until  around  1965.  Acting  on 
faulty  Information,  Department  officials  took 
an  early  stand  against  a  payment  celling,  and 
never  found  a  way  to  change  their  position. 
Now  we  know  that  only  2  percent  of  all  feed 
grains  and  4  pyercent  of  all  wheat  would  be 
affected  by  a  $20,000  limit.  Even  a  $5,000 
celling  would  not  materially  affect  the  sta- 
bility of  the  feed-grain  economy. 

Cotton  Is  more  concentrated:  one  third 
of  the  crop  Is  grown  on  some  5000  big  farms 
(out  of  more  than  half  a  million  cotton 
farms)  which  would  be  affected  by  a  $20,000 
celling.  Legislative  leaders  who  had  insisted 
that  a  payment  ceiling  would  cause  a  grain 
siirplus,  now  said  It  would  cause  a  cotton 
shortage,  an  argument  so  symmetrical  It 
seemed  plausible.  Senator  Holland  said  last 
year  that  the  pro6F>ect  of  lower  payments 
made  "It  appear  very  unlikely  that  such  pro- 
ducers cotild  continue  to  supply  the  mills 
with  low  priced  cotton.  .  .  ."  This  Is  a 
proposition  that  ought  to  be  tested:  if  Ameri- 
can cotton  growers  cannot  compete  on  even 
terms  in  world  fiber  markets  without  un- 
conscionably high  federal  payme.  ts,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  discover  it.  Major  changes  in 
addition  to  a  payment  ceiling  are  required  In 
the  cotton  program.  The  most  Important  Is  to 
remove  a  provision  of  the  1965  act  which 
ingemously  exempted  cotton  from  any  future 
payment  ceiling.  This  must  be  repealed  be- 
fore the  celling  can  be  effective  for  tie  crop 
and  the  areas  with  most  of  the  huge  pay- 
ments. 

WHAT    TO    DO 

No  firm  principles  have  emerged  to  direct 
the  Congress  toward  a  particular  maximum 
level  for  farm  payments.  Budget  savings  are 
the  best  guide.  By  that  test  the  820.000  ceil- 
ing is  too  generous:  the  figure  should  be 
no  higher  than  $5,000  per  crop  or  $10,000  per 
farm.  In  order  to  save  more  money.  Reduced 
payments  will  not  undermine  farm-price 
stabiUty  as  long  as  top  payments  are  not 
forced  below  those  levels.  Inevitably,  the 
maximum  pavment  level  will  be  set  some- 
what arbitrarily:  a  $20,(XIO  limit  will  save 
8200  to  $300  million  a  year:  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  per  crop  or  $10,000  per  farm  would 
save    $500    million    or   more.   If    farms    are 
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allowed  to  spilt  up  to  circumvent  the  new 
policy,  however,  some  of  these  savings  will 
be  lost.  This  will  bear  watching;  Congress 
should  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
firm  directions  against  farm  splitting. 

These  reforms  will  not  silence  the  sharpest 
critics  of  farm  programs,  who  have  never 
accepted  the  policy  of  limiting  farm  pro- 
duction to  stabilize  prices  while  anyone  any- 
where is  hungry  So  long  as  the  agricultural 
economy  remains  inherently  unstable,  with 
too  many  producers  to  combine  effectively 
to  set  their  own  prices  the  way  Industrial 
combines  do.  the  opponents  of  any  farm 
stabilization  effort  will  probably  be  disap- 
pointed. We  need  a  farm  policy  as  well  as  a 
responsive  fiscal  policy  and  a  compassionate 
food  policy.  But  a  sensible  farm  policy  does 
not  require  giant   payments. 

Farm  payments  and  food  programs  will 
Inevitably  be  paired  off  in  the  coming  debate, 
although  ending  big  payments  will  not  auto- 
matically ensure  more  food  for  the  poor. 
The  public  can't  help  seeing  tragic  Irony  In 
Congress'  tight-fisted  approach  to  hunger, 
in  contrast  to  its  open-handed  financing  of 
farm  programs.  Budget  pressures  alone  ought 
to  encourage  the  Administration  to  sense  Its 
intere«»-  in  this  matter,  if  principle  does  not, 
although  White  House  help  may  never  ma- 
terialize, given  Mr.  Nixon's  dependence  on 
the  South.  Political  advantage  seems  assured 
for  '.hose  members  who  help  drive  farm- 
payment  reform  through  the  Congress.  Big 
payments  lack  any  legitimacy  in  real  program 
objectives.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  end  them. 
Only  the  most  twisted  sense  of  priorities  will 
let  us  continue  to  pay  millions  every  year 
to  a  few  big  farms  while  we  procrastinate 
about  ghetto  reconstruction,  postpone  re- 
medial education,  close  Job  Corps  Camps, 
and  let  poor  people  starve. 


SERMON  BY  REV.  R.  W. 
JABLONOWSKI,  JR. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
semon  delivered  to  the  worshippers  in 
St.  Stephen  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  June  29.  1969.  by  the  minis- 
ter, R.  W.  Jablonowski,  Jr.  The  message 
in  this  sermon  is  for  all  Americans  and 
I  commend  it  to  your  reading: 

The  sermon  follows: 

The  Sermon 

Fifth  Sunday  After  Epiphany,  29  June 
1969. 

The  Old  Testament  Lesson:  Joshua  1:1-9. 

The  Epistle  Lesson:  I  Thessalonlans  5:12- 
24. 

The  Gospel  Lesson:  St.  Matthew  7:21-23. 

On  this  Friday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  we 
will,  as  a  nation,  celebrate  the  one  hundred 
ninety-third  anniversary  of  our  independ- 
ence, as  decalred  by  our  forebears  under  con- 
ditions far  less  propitious  than  those  which 
are  ours  In  our  own  time  In  the  progress  of 
the  search  for  freedom,  which  Is  the  inherent 
right  of  every  human  being  who  is  a  child 
of  God — and  all  human  beings  are! — there 
have  been  many  vicissitudes,  there  have  been 
more  disappointments  than  fulfillments, 
t.'iere  have  been  far  greater  numbers  of  de- 
nials than  those  granting  to  mankind  the 
potential  of  achieving  its  true  destiny. 

Denials  of  freedom  to  mankind  have  been 
the  result  of  many  things,  but  usually  the 
abscence  of  freedom  has  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  folk  really  do  not  believe,  essen- 
tially, in  freedom.  Too  many  people  want  to 
be,  and  to  ramaln,  dependent.  A  great  many 
folk  are  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsl- 
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blUty  which  Is  Inherent  In  being  a  free  per- 
son, because  a  person  who  is  free  is  respoitsi- 
ble  for  what  he  is  oTid  what  he  doesi  We  are 
always  willing  to  claim  our  privileges,  but  we 
are  not  always  as  willing  to  accept,  much 
less  understand,  what  our  claims  to  privilege 
mean  for  us  and  for  all  others  with  whom 
we  come  In  contact. 

In  the  perlcop>e  In  .which  we  read  the 
brief  statement  of  Our  Lord  In  The  Gospel 
he  Is  speaking  to  us  of  the  consequences  of 
our  Christian  freedom.  We  are  able  glibly 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  God  whenever  we 
wish  buttressing  for  our  opinions,  or  when 
we  need  strength  In  times  of  weakness  or 
doubt,  or  when  we  desire  the  attainment 
of  particular  goal.  But,  in  times  of  our 
prosperity.  In  our  moments  of  withdrawal 
from  reality,  or  when  we  are  addicted  stub- 
bornly to  the  rlghtness  of  our  own  opinions, 
we  resent  the  claims  of  God  upon  us  as 
Christians.  ".  .  .  many  will  say  to  me, 
'Lord,  .  .  .  did  we  not  prophesy  in  your 
name  .  .  ."  (Yes,  we  do!)  "...  and  do  many 
mighty  works  In  your  name?  .  .  ."  (Yes,  we 
even  undertake  these!)  But  do  we  really 
believe  ourselves,  as  Christian  men  and  wom- 
en, to  be  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  God? 
Of  course,  none  of  us  Is!  And  do  we  even 
accept  the  principle  of  what  it  means  to  be 
subject  to  God's  sovereignty? 

There  are  many  folks,  for  example,  who 
cry  out  for  and  state  they  believe  whole- 
heartedly m  the  rule  of  Justice,  but  how 
many  of  these  persons  are  willing  to  accept 
equally  the  rule  of  mercy?  Large  numbers 
of  our  citizens  speak  out  on  behalf  of  and 
say  that  they  believe  whole-heartedly  In 
the  capitalistic  system  of  economy  as  best 
for  the  human  family,  but  how  many  of  us 
really  believe  In  the  free  operation  of  the 
market  when  It  affects  adversely  our  eco- 
nomic well-being? 

You  see,  we  cannot  have  it  In  part:  we 
must  either  accept  all  of  It  or  none  of  It. 
Were  God  to  deal  with  us  as  we  deserve  there 
would  be  none  of  us  who  survives,  but  he 
doesn't  do  this.  He  does  not  treat  us  as  we 
treat  him.  He  does  not  seek  vengeance  and 
visit  retribution  upon  us,  as  often  we  try 
to  do  in  our  dealings  with  other  people. 
And  this  Is  why  the  Judgment  of  God,  ul- 
timately, has  to  come  upon  those  who  will 
not  accept  the  same  principles  as  being  ap- 
plicable to  their  dealings  with  other  hu- 
mans which  they  accept  so  readily  in  God's 
dealings  with  them. 

These  eternal  principles  apply  equally  in 
our  national  life.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  in  attempting  to  offer  a  basis  by 
which  the  nation  of  Israel  could  prosper,  by 
which  It  could  dwell  securely  within  the 
borders  of  Its  land,  by  which  It  could  expand 
and  become  a  greater  land,  proposed  that 
strength  and  courage  are  ingredients  for  the 
foundation  of  any  successful  commonwealth, 
and,  secondly,  that  they  should  never  be- 
come frightened  or  discouraged  in  their 
search  for  the  principles  of  rectitude,  with 
the  particular  admonition  to  turn  neither  to 

the  right  nor  the  left in  other  words, 

to  avoid  extremes  In  any  positions. 

Now  to  conditions  In  our  own  country. 
Everybody  has  suddenly  decided,  citizen  and 
politician,  old  and  young,  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  Jump  on  the  bandwagon  and  be 
against  the  further  dissemination  of  pornog- 
raphy. My,  what  a  laudable  spiritual  end! 
Who  in  the  world  ever  would  be  publicly  for 
the  dissemination  of  pornography?  But  what 
do  the  adults  do  In  our  society?  They  make 
a  best-seller  out  of  Jacqueline  Susann's  The 
Love  Machine,  which  Is  more  sheerly  por- 
nographic than  any  of  the  paperback  books 
under  the  counters  of  any  newsstand  in  this 
town.  There  is  not  one  vestige  of  literary 
merit  in  anything  Jacqueline  Susann  ever 
wrote,  by  her  own  admission.  There  is  no 
validity  In  any  adult  having  anything  to 
say  about  distribution  of  pornography  who 
has  even  read  The  Love  Machine. 
In    the   disturbances   affecting   our   coun- 
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try,  thoee  on  the  'left'  now  seek  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  anarchlal  situation  In  which  it  is 
supposed  that  every  man  "doing  his  own 
thing"  at  his  own  time  "on  his  own  turf"  in 
his  own  way  is  a  proper  way  for  people  to 
live.  No  society  can  survive  this.  Anarchy  Is 
Intolerable  in  any  situation  of  Interpersonal 
relationships,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small.  The  ability  of  folk  to  dwell  together 
is  dependent  always  upon  their  willingoess 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  others,  never  seek- 
ing to  gain  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
another's  being  deprived  of  such  advantage. 
Freedom  never  means  license.  There  Is  no  way 
that  any  person  may  claim,  etymologlcally  or 
through  any  other  structure,  that  the  right 
to  be  free  means  the  right  to  act  as  you 
please. 

Equally  detrimental  to  us  are  those  who 
would  deny  the  exercise  of  freedom  to  all, 
and  who  propose  in  answer  to  the  excesses 
of  others  suppression,  repression,  denial.  The 
difficulties  arising  from  the  anarchists  in  our 
midst  are  because  those  of  us  who  do  possess 
the  power  have  been  unwilling  to  extend  to 
all  the  citizens  of  this  nation  their  just 
rights  under  law. 

So.  this  is  the  negative  side.  But  Christians 
are  not  negative,  free  people  are  not  negative, 
when  they  are  true  to  themselves.  The  posi- 
tive side  is  so  much  greater.  Here  is  a  nation, 
the  most  powerful,  the  greatest  yet  existing 
on  this  planet,  a  nation  endowed  with  tre- 
mendous resources  of  people.  In  addition  to 
its  resources  of  the  material.  And  it  is  the 
resource  of  human  personality  which  is  our 
real  wealth.  We  possess  people  of  competence 
in  every  field,  people  of  vision  who  are  able 
to  lead  those  of  us  with  lesser  capacities  into 
greater  kinds  of  fulfillment.  This  nation 
which  we  love  is  not  yet  doomed.  There  Is 
unlimited  achievement  awaiting  us  all.  If 
only  we  believe  the  principles  upon  which 
our  commonwealth  was  founded,  and  live  In 
accord  with  these. 

What  we  need  is  the  reawakening  within 
us  of  true  patriotism — not  the  kind  which 
merely  drapes  itself  in  the  flag,  and  adds  to 
It  "God"  and  "Mother" — but  the  kind  of 
patriotism  which  says  that  every  human 
being  is  deserving  of  what  I  have;  he  has 
the  right  to  receive  all  the  education  his 
mind  can  absorb,  he  has  the  right  to  work 
where  he  pleases  and  live  where  he  pleases, 
he  has  the  right  to  participate  fully  in  every 
political  decision.  And  along  with  these  go 
the  obligations  which  are  commensurate 
with  the  claim  of  these  privileges. 

It  was  with  these  ethics,  though  often 
lacking  unfairly  in  application  to  some,  that 
this  nation  began  Its  expansion  and  how  It 
has  prospered.  It  is  the  only  way  that  it 
will  from  this  day  forward  do  the  same.  You 
see.  we  are  the  folk,  we  In  this  room,  who 
bear  the  chief  responsibility.  We  are  better 
educated  than  the  majority,  we  have  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  the  majority,  we 
have  a  heritage  of  freedom  for  longer  than 
the  majority.  Therefore  we  have  a  greater 
obligation,  not  a  lesser  one.  No  one  ever  has 
lesser  obligation  when  he  has  greater  priv- 
ilege. This  is  the  confusion  of  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  freedom. 

The  Biblical  writer  sums  it  up  succinctly 
when  he  says,  "From  those  to  whom  much 
has  been  given  much  is  expected." 


DILUTING  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  clearly  set  down, 
in  one  of  its  editorials,  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent damage  embedded  in  a  bill  sent  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Nixon  administration 
in  an  effort  to  improve  law-enforcement 
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methods.   The  editorial   quite   properly 
concludes  with  a  statement: 

If  fear  of  crime  Is  Justified,  the  tendency 
to  let  It  dilute  democracy  should  be  resisted 
as  strenuously  as  possible. 

I  submit  the  column  for  inclusion  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  31.  1969] 
DiLtrriNG  Democract 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's bill  to  fight  crime  in  the  nation's 
capital,  coming  soon  after  the  Justice  De- 
partment's attempts  to  expand  Its  wiretap- 
ping powers,  suggest  a  disturbing  conclu- 
sion: That  the  Administration  considers  the 
downgrading  of  traditions  designed  to  pro- 
tect Individual  rights  a  valid  weapon  against 
crime. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed new  legislation  calls  for  amending  the 
1966  BaU  Reform  Act  to  provide  for  "pre- 
ventive detention"  of  s'uspects  accused  of 
certain  violent  noncapital  crimes.  A  Judee 
might  refuse  to  release  such  suspects  pend- 
ing trial  if  In  his  opinion  they  would  pose 
a   danger   to   the   community. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act,  the  first  major  ball 
reform  legislation  since  1789,  established  a 
couple  of  basic  principles  for  Federal  Courts. 
A  suspect  accused  of  a  noncapital  offense 
should  be  released  ptendlng  trial,  unless  au- 
thorities believe  he  might  attempt  to  flee,  and 
his  ability  to  pay  a  bond  should  not  be  a 
factor  in  his  release.  The  intent  of  the  act 
was  to  rectify  the  existing  situation  which 
often  discriminated  against  Indigent  sus- 
pects who  could  not  raise  ball  money.  Jut!ges 
were  authorized  to  hold  only  suspects  ac- 
cused of  capital  offenses,  or  convicted  sus- 
pects awaiting  sentencing  or  appeal  because 
of  their  potential  danger  to  the  conmiuntty. 

Two  apparent  conditions  encourage  the 
Justice  Department  to  press  for  expanded 
judicial  power  to  hold  untried  suspects  for 
"preventive"  reasons  as  well  as  to  Insure 
their  trial  appearance. 

First,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
Federal  courts  deal  with  crimes  handled  by 
state  and  local  courts  elsewhere,  crimes  com- 
mitted by  some  suspects  released  before  trial 
are  on  the  Increase — narcotics  addicts  who 
turn  to  robbery  to  support  their  habits,  for 
example. 

Second,  despite  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  some 
judges  continue  to  set  high  bonds  for  sus- 
pects they  consider  dangerous,  even  with 
little  reason  to  believe  they  might  flee  to 
escape  trial.  The  Justice  Department  thus 
contends  the  sanctlorung  of  "preventive  de- 
tention" might  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  re- 
ducing crime  in  the  District  and  rationaliz- 
ing the  often  arbitrary  existing  situation. 

If  expanding  the  preventive  detention  con- 
cept to  some  lesser  crimes  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  seems  a  small  step.  It  involves  a 
major  principle.  By  requiring  the  Judge  to 
make  what  must  amount  to  a  pretrial  ruling 
on  a  suspect's  criminality.  It  violates  the 
tradition  that  the  accused  must  be  con- 
sidered Innocent  until  proved  guilty.  The  de- 
cision to  violate  it  can  only  be  uncomfortable 
for  a  Judge  conscious  of  democratic  legal 
traditions.  The  fact  that  some  Judges  rou- 
tinely violate  the  tradition  by  setting  un- 
sanctioned high  bail  is  hardly  an  argument 
for  writing  the  violated  tradition  into  law. 

For  if  the  strains  created  for  the  police  and 
the  courts  by  the  Increasing  crime  rate 
dramatize  the  need  for  more  effective  law 
enforcement,  they  also  heighten  the  need 
for  continued  attention  to  traditions  de- 
signed to  protect  individual  rights.  Over- 
worked police  and  courts  that  result  In  un- 
fair treatment  of  the  guilty  may  result  in 
unfair  treatment  of  the  innocent  as  well. 

Thus  a  careful  distinction  should  be  made 
between  measures  to  improve  the  structure 
and  mechanics  of  the  Judicial  process  (also 
Included  in  the  Administration's  Washing- 
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ton,  D.C.,  proposals)  and  those  which  threat- 
en long  protected  individual  rights. 

For  the  moment,  crime  may  well  be  reduced 
more  effectively  by  more  policemen,  better 
trained,  paid  and  equipped,  and  by  more 
courtrooms  and  judges  to  Insure  speedy  trials 
and  convictions  of  the  guUty,  than  by  giving 
the  current  number  of  police  and  judges  new 
fKJwers  to  violate  Individual  rights  to  privacy 
and  freedom. 

The  day  may  arrive  when  the  threat  of 
crime  grows  so  serious  as  to  require  reduced 
protection  of  Individual  freedom  for  both  the 
law  abiding  and  the  criminal,  but  conditions 
are  not  that  bad  now.  As  matters  stand  to- 
day, we  would  feel  better  If  the  Justice  De- 
partment showed  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
significance  of  plans  to  give  judges  and  police 
questionable  new  powers.  If  fear  of  crime  Is 
Justified,  the  tendency  to  let  It  dilute  democ- 
racy should  be  resisted  as  strenuously  as 
possible. 


FLORIDA  CONGRATULATES  APOLLO 
ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida  is 
justifiably  proud  that  our  great  State  is 
the  launchsite  for  our  space  program 
and  as  such  it  was  from  our  State  tliat 
the  first  men  to  walk  on  the  moon  were 
launched. 

Speaking  for  all  Floridians.  the  Gov- 
ernor and  State  cabinet  recently  passed 
a  resolution  paying  tribute  to  the  three 
brave  men  who  made  this  historic  jour- 
ney and  to  all  those  who  have  made  this, 
the  greatest  scientific  achievement  in  the 
history  of  man,  a  reality. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolltion 

Whereas,  Florida  has  been  the  "home  base" 
of  this  nation's  ambitious,  historic  spaceship 
launching  program  for  many  years;  and 

Whereas,  these  Florida  shores  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, originally  known  as  the  historic  Cape 
Canaveral,  continues  to  be  the  focal  point 
for  space  shots  of  today  as  well  as  yesterday; 
and 

Whereas.  Cape  Kennedy  was  the  blast-off 
point  for  the  most  ambitious  and  most  his- 
toric of  all  the  space  shots  of  all  nations  in 
the  history  of  the  earth;  to  wit,  the  flight  of 
Apollo  1 1   to  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and 

Whereas,  three  American  heroes:  Astro- 
nauts Nell  A.  Armstrong.  Edwin  E.  Aldrln 
and  Michael  Collins,  rocketed  off  from  Flor- 
ida shores  in  Apollo  11  into  far  space  on  this 
daring  venture  which  put  two  of  these  Amer- 
icans walking  on  the  surface  of  the  moon; 
and 

Whereas,  these  United  States  spacemen 
now  have  returned  safely  to  our  earth  after 
giving  mankind  an  entire  new  planet  for 
exploration,  and  new  horizons  to  seek;   and 

Whereas,  the  success  of  this  mission  has 
paved  the  way  for  a  second  mc^n  trip  from 
Cape  Kennedy  this  Fall;  and 

Whereas,  norlda  will  continue  to  be  the 
lift-off  location  for  still  more  enterprising 
voyages  Into  other  areas  of  the  Universe;  and 

Whereas,  this  achievement  has  resulted  in 
a  unanimous  expression  of  pride  and  grati- 
tude from  the  citizens  of  Florida; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Governor  and  Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
our  State,  do  hereby  express  our  warmest 
congratulations  and  our  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  crew  of  the  Apollo  11  and  to  the  many 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  workers  and  tech- 
nicians daring  venture  which  put  two  Amer- 
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leans  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  moon; 
and 

Whereas,  these  United  States  spacemen 
now  have  returned  safely  to  our  earth  after 
giving  mankind  an  entire  new  planet  for 
exploration,  and  new  horizons  to  seek;  and 
Whereas,  the  success  of  this  mission  has 
paved  the  way  for  a  second  moon  trip  from 
Cape  Kennedy  this  Pall;  and 

Whereas,  Florida  will  continue  to  be  the 
lift-off  location  for  still  more  enterprising 
voyages  Into  other  areas  of  the  Universe; 
and 

Whereas,  this  achievement  has  resulted  In 
a  unanimous  expression  of  pride  and  grati- 
tude from  the  citizens  of  Florida; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Governor  and  Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our 
State,  do  hereby  express  our  warmest  con- 
gratulations and  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
crew  of  the  Apollo  11  and  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds and  hvmdreds  of  workers  and  tech- 
nicians in  Florida  and  elsewhere  who  have 
made  this  unparalleled  accomplishment  pos- 
sible, and  that  we  salute  them  Individually 
and  collectively. 

Adopted  this  29th  day  of^uly.  1969,  at  Tal- 
lahassee, Leon  County,  Florida. 
Claude  R.  Kirk,  Jr., 

Governor. 
Tom  Adams. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Fred    O.    Dickinson,    Jr.. 

CoTnptro//er. 
Broward  Wiluams, 

Treasurer. 
Plotd  T.  Christian, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
Dotle  Conner. 
CommissioTier  of  Agriculture. 
Earl  Faircloth, 

Attorney  General. 


IN  HAILING  HEROES  DO  NOT  FOR- 
GET THE  MEN  WHO  LAID  THE 
PATTERN  FOR  SPACE  SUCCESSES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 

Ml'.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  tri- 
umphant feat  of  putting  man  on  the 
moon  a  few  days  ago  is  one  that  staggers 
the  imagination  of  all  of  us. 

In  so  doing — and  I  am  one  of  the 
proudest  of  our  achievements —  I  believe 
it  also  is  important  to  trj-  if  we  can  to  put 
the  pattern  of  development  that  led  to 
Apollo  11  into  proper  perspective. 

Where  did  the  space  race  originate, 
who  were  the  pioneers?  There  were  many 
of  course,  indeed  thousands  who  took 
part. 

A  recent  article  has  recalled  some  of 
the  early  figures  in  the  Nation's  space 
effort.  The  July  28  article  as  follows  is 
by  Nat  S.  Finney,  former  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Eve- 
ning News,  who  was  closely  associated 
with  the  scientific  community  during  his 
years  in  Washington. 

The  article  follows : 
Forgotten  Individuals  Mark  Trail  to  Moon 
(By  Nat  S.  Rnney) 

Washington.  July  28. — American  industry 
and  technology  have  beaten  Russia  lo  the 
moon  but  the  feat  has  left  the  record  of  its 
accomplishmeiit  In  tatters. 

Who  remembers  now  that  the  origin  of 
space  exploration  was  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  or  that  the  conquest  of  space 
fell  into  the  same  time  span  as  the  mastery 
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of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  In  » 
deadly  race  with  Soviet  Union? 

Indeed,  who  remembers  that  staying  ahead 
of  the  RoBslans  was  what  kept  Congress 
pouring  on  the  money? 

The  bitterness  of  the  Internal  struggles 
that  marked  the  sometimes  halting  progress 
of  the  drive  to  "put  a  man  on  the  moon" 
during  the  1960s  has  melted  away  although 
same  of  the  leaders  who  were  hurt  In  those 
struggles  are  still  around. 

DR.    GLENNAN   IH 

For  Instance,  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan,  first 
administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  & 
Space  Agency  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. Is  an  ailing  and  almost  forgotten 
man  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 

Yet  it  was  he  who  approved  the  specifica- 
tions and  placed  the  order  for  the  Satum- 
5  booster  that  supplied  the  thrust  to  send 
Apollo- 11  thundering  to  the  moon.  It  was 
Dr.  Glennan  who  drew  up  the  Initial  cost 
computation.  And  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner.  the 
father  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
who  pulled  his  heart  out  to  get  funding  for 
project  Vanguard,  at  the  Martin  Co.  in  Balti- 
more, is  dead  and  apparently  forgotten  by 
reporwrs  writing  about  the  triumphs  of  his 
tdeas    ""- 

And  President  Elsenhower,  who  sternly 
watched  over  the  national  security  while 
others  yakked  about  how  the  U.S.  had  been 
"sputnik-ed,"  is  not  mentioned  except  as  an 
unperceptlve  obstructionist. 

WEBB  WENT    .\HEAD 

There  has  been  little  appreciation  of  the 
role  that  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  the  grandfather 
of  aeronautical  research,  played  in  the  early 
days  of  NASA.  when,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
scientific  community,  he  was  teamed  with 
Dr.  Glennan.  Dr.  Dryden's  great  savvy  about 
aeronautical  research  kept  NASA  out  of 
trouble  with  visionary  schemes. 

Perhaps  most  poignantly.  James  E.  Webb, 
the  diligent  and  effective  public  administra- 
tor who  served  three  Presidents  and  who 
boldly  carried  the  Apollo  project  to  success.  Is 
dismissed  with  a  phrase. 

This  was  the  man  who  had  the  administra- 
tive guts  to  throw  an  inadequate  computer 
system  out  of  the  NASA  window  and  spend 
$2  billion  on  the  systems  that  later  worked 
so  miraculously. 

It  was  Jim  Webb  who  stood  up  to  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner.  chief  science  adviser  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  to  Dr. 
Wherner  Von  Braun,  head  of  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  to  back  the  Idea  of 
launching  a  moon-landing  module  from  a 
space  capsule  orbiting  the  moon. 

tJNrrED     STATES    CHOSE     BETTER 

There  is  the  best  of  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  went  off  on  the  wrong  track  and 
tried  directly  for  the  moon  with  their  latest 
Luna,  only  to  crash  in  futility  almost  at  the 
moment  when  the  American  way  was  proving 
out. 

This  concept  of  "how  to  do  if  had  come 
from  a  relatively  minor  space  technologist 
and  was  initially  scorned  by  the  senior  scien- 
tists of  the  project  who  carried  their  objec- 
tions to  President  Kennedy. 

The  supreme  irony  of  all  this  is  that  James 
Webb  was  in  effect  fired  by  President  John- 
son after  three  astronauts  died  In  an  Apollo 
capsule  fire. 

Now  that  the  newest  astronauts  are  safely 
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head  of  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory, 
one-time  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Development,  educator, 
and  eminent  scientist. 


EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL  ALLOW- 
ANCES FOR  OVERSEAS  MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  reintroduced  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  an  educational  travel 
allowance  for  dependents  of  military 
personnel  serving  outside  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  also  authorize  pay- 
ment for  room  and  board  expenses  at 
Department  of  Defense  dormitory 
schools  and  one  round  trip  a  year  for 
Department  of  Defense  dependents  to 
go  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  an 
undergraduate  college  education. 

This  bill  was  introduced  as  H.R.  2082 
in  the  90th  Congress  and  passed  the 
House  on  June  29,  1967.  It  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  However,  by  amend- 
ment to  appropriations  before  tlie  Sen- 
ate, provision  was  made  for  payment  of 
dormitory  costs. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  payment  of  dor- 
mitory costs,  as  well  as  transportation 
costs  should  be  provided  for  by  a  spe- 
cific law  so  that  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  such  costs  can  be  dealt 
with  in  a  routine  fashion  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Travel  allowances  are  necessary  when 
there  is  no  suitable  school  where  parents 
are  stationed  overseas  and  dependents 
must  attend  the  nearest  Department  of 
Defense  dormitory  school.  Payment  of 
dormitory  costs  is  necessary.  The  fortui- 
tous circumstances  of  the  location  of  a 
miltary  man's  assignment  should  not 
deny  his  children  access  to  a  free  public 
education  which  is  available  to  other 
military  and  civilian  Government  em- 
ployee dependents  stationed  abroad. 
Travel  allowances  for  one  trip  stateside 
to  attend  an  undergraduate  college  is 
necessary.  It  is  not  fair  to  make  access 
to  a  college  education  more  difficult  for 
dependents  of  military  stationed  over- 
seas than  it  is  for  civilian  Government 
personnel  also  stationed  abroad. 

Certainly  it  must  be  recognized  that 
we  are  not  now  dealing  fairly  with  the 
hundreds  of  militai-y  dependents  who 
are  attending  the  same  schools  as  civil- 
ian Government  employee  dependents. 
Travel  allowances  are  available  to  the 
civilian  dependents  while  military  must 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  their  de- 
pendents to  and  from  school. 
The  Investigating  Committee  of  the 
back  on  earth  the  effort  will  be  to  derive     General  Committee  on  Labor,  chaired  by 
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dependents  boarded  planes  to  make  their 
way  home  while  Department  of  Defense 
families  were  left  to  get  their  depend- 
ents home  as  best  they  could,  often  driv- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  to  pick  up  their 
children  at  school.  This  situation  is  de- 
tailed in  all  the  reports  of  the  Investi- 
gating Committee. 

This  bill  would  remedy  an  inequity  by 
extending  the  benefits  now  available  to 
civilian  Government  employees  to  those 
who  are  serving  their  country  in  the 
armed  services. 


SERVICEMAN  ASKS  CIVILIANS  FOR 
SUPPORT  OF  U.S.  EFFORT 


•lessons"  from  their  exploit.  Will  the  small, 
still  voices  of  those  who  have  kept  the  true 
record  in  mind  be  heard  in  reading  those 
lessons.? 

As  I  said  earlier  there  are  thousands 
who  could  be  mentioned,  but  two  Buffalo 
names  which  might  well  have  been  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Finney's  excellent  com- 
mentary are  Dr.  Walter  D.  Dornberger, 
a  former  associate  of  Dr.  von  Braun,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Clifford  D.  Furnas,  one-time 


Mr.  Dent,  while  making  on  the  spot  in- 
vestigations of  overseas  schools  saw  this 
problem  first  hand.  The  committee  had 
repeated  opportunity  to  see  situations 
where  Department  of  Defense  depend- 
ents and  civilian  Government  dependents 
were  attending  the  same  school.  These 
children  went  to  the  same  classes  and 
often  shared  the  same  room.  However, 
when  it  came  time  to  return  to  their  fam- 
ilies the  civilian  Government  employee's 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
in  Congress  receives  many  letters  from 
many  sources  with  regard  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

There  are  complaints  from  those  and 
their  families  who  do  not  want  to  sei-ve 
their  counti-y.  There  are  complaints  from 
those  who  claim  the  Goverrunent  is  not 
making  an  honest  effort  toward  obtain- 
ing peace.  There  are  seemingly  endless 
gripes. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  serviceman  in  Vietnam  which  gives  a 
different  view  of  the  situation  than  we 
usually  hear.  He  has  been  there  only  7 
months,  but  he  has  seen  a  lot  in  that 
short  time. 

His  letter  is  so  interesting  that  I  am 
including  with  my  remarks  the  full  text 
word  for  word  exactly  as  he  sent  it  to 
me: 

JtTLY   18,   1969. 
Dear  Congressman:   You  will  have  to  ex- 
cuse my  means  of  addressing  you  but  under 
the  circumstances   I   can   assure   you  I   am 
doing  my  best. 

The  reason  I  am  writing  to  you  Is  not  to 
complain  about  my  situation  or  ridicule  the 
people  who  seemed  It  advlseable  to  send  me 
here.  I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  my  feel- 
ings about  todays  unrest  amoung  the  youth 
of  America  conseming  our  commlntment  In 
Viet  Nam. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  all  this  dissent 
and  unrest  amoung  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
is  ill  found  and  a  little  enlightenment  for 
them  would  change  their  point  of  view. 

I  have  been  here  for  7  mo  now,  by  the 
way.  I  am  in  the  Infantry,  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  civilian  killed,  or  a  village  bombed 
or  any  other  of  the  autrocitles  these  people 
get  word  of.  The  military  here  goes  to  all 
ends  to  make  sure  no  civilians  get  hurt.  We 
don't  bomb  villages  or  ravage  towns. 

What  we  do  do  is  send  in  PY  50  P  teams 
and  medical  teams  to  help  these  people  get 
back  on  their  feet.  They  don't  want  war  any 
more  than  we  do.  Nobody  wants  a  war  and 
after  30  some  odd  years  of  It,  it  can  get 
very  tlrelng. 

I  doubt  that  these  demonstrators  know 
what  Is  really  going  on  over  here.  If  they 
want  to  be  so  opinionated  then  why  don't 
they  come  over  here  and  stay  for  a  year? 
Maybe  then  they  will  begin  to  realize  what 
we  arc  trving  to  accomplish  if  we  don't  stop 
these  people  here  then  you  and  I  both  realize, 
I  am  sure,  that  we  will  eventualy  wind  up 
with  Communist  putting  bobby-traps  on  ovu- 
own  front  lawn. 

I  don't  condone  war.  I  hate  It.  It  is  ugly 
and  dirty  and  the  worst  thing  that  man  can 
get  himself  Involved  In.  However,  we  have 
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been  left  no  alternative  but  to  do  what  has 
to  be  done. 

Maybe  someday  men  will  be  able  to  live  In 
peace  and  harmony^maybe.  If  these  people 
would  show  some  support  for  us  rather  than 
abuse  and  ridicule  It  would  help  us  alot. 
When  a  G  I  comes  home  from  here  he  doesn't 
expect  that,  but  a  man  vho  has  fought  for 
his  country  and  gone  through  the  trials  and 
tribulations  that  we  have  deserves  more  than 
a  protest  against  what  he  Jepordlzed  his 
life  for.  Would  a  welcome  home  and  a  job 
well  done  be  too  much  for  a  country  to  ex- 
tend to  Its  protector? 

I  am  not  a  big  patriot.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  have  a  passionate  dislike  for  the  Army. 
However  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  burn  my 
draft  card  and  refuse  to  fight  for  what  so 
many  good  men  have  died  for.  I  am  proud 
that  I  am  serving  he-e,  helping  to  stop  com- 
munism as  best  I  can. 

I  win  close  now.  I  Just  wanted  to  drop 
you  a  line  and  give  you  my  feelings,  of  which 
I  am  not  alone  with,  so  that  you  won't  walk 
Into  a  session  thinking  you  are  alone  in  your 
gruesome  decisions  of  war. 
Respectfully, 


U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  known  as  our  fourth  line 
of  defense,  and  it  has  performed  exem- 
plary service  whenever  there  has  been  a 
call  to  arms.  Unfortunately,  this  impor- 
tant element  of  our  defenses  has  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  and  dwindle  while 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  placing  a  high  pri- 
ority on  the  building  of  their  merchant 
marine.  Further  details  on  this  subject 
are  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  three  ar- 
ticles now  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  which  I  commend  for 
reading  by  Members  of  Congress.  Also,  I 
wish  to  add  that  more  than  a  year  ago 
the  Labor-Management  Committee  on 
Maritime  Affairs  stated: 

There  is  no  dispute  that  our  Merchant 
Marine  is  woefully  inadequate.  We  are  now 
carrying — and  this  is  a  startling  figure — 
under  8  percent  of  our  foreign  waterbome 
trade.  The  United  States  has  dropped  to  16th 
In  the  world's  shipbuilding  statistics.  While 
the  world  fleet  Increased  by  61  percent  In  the 
last  15  years.  America's  privately  owned  fleet 
has  decreased  by  24.5  percent. 

This  deplorable  condition  must  be  cor- 
rected immediately.  We  must  revitalize  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Maiine.  Our  national  security, 
as  well  as  our  pressing  domestic  problems, 
characterized  by  the  balance  of  payments  sit- 
uation, cry  for  action  now. 

The  Star  article  follows: 

U.S.  Merchant  Fleet  at  Low  Ebb 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

The  nation's  once  proud  merchant  ma- 
rine has  fallen  on  hard  times. 

Maritime  experts  agree  that  unless  the 
Nixon  administration  establishes  a  broad 
ship  replacement  program,  the  United 
States  will  be  down  to  about  one-third  of  its 
present  thousand-ship  merchant  fleet  In  a 
couple  of  years. 

Many  of  the  Liberty  and  Victory  ships 
that  slid  down  the  ways  in  a  fantastic  show 
of  wartime  mass  production  are  still  around 
several  wars  later.  Right  now.  In  fact.  World 
War  II  ships  make  up  almost  two-thirds  of 
our  merchant  fleet. 

How  much  longer  can  these  ships  last? 


Maritime  Administrator  Andrew  E.  Gibson 
warns:  "We  are  three  or  four  years  away 
from  disaster." 

And  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  Rocco  C. 
Slclliano  told  a  convention  of  that  APL-CIO 
Seafarers'  International  Union  here  last 
week:  'We  feel  that  the  merchant  marine 
has  to  go  back  up.  If  the  merchant  marine 
goes  down  any  further.  It  will  go  down  the 
drain." 

For  years,  congressional  committees  have 
been  declaring  that  the  nation  is  running 
out  of  time  to  save  the  merchant  marine. 
And  for  years.  Congress  has  voted  more  for 
the  merchant  marine  than  the  administra- 
tion has  spent.  More  than  $101  million  ap- 
propriated to  replace  rust  buckets  is  still 
unused. 

Despite  repeated  bipartisan  demands 
from  Capitol  Hill  and  repeated  presidential 
promises,  the  past  two  administrations  have 
failed  to  come  up  with  any  positive  program 
to  maintain  the  United  States  as  a  first-rate 
seafaring  nation. 

The  last  such  program  came  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  when  a  building  pro- 
gram of  some  30  ships  a  year  was  projected 
to  overcome  the  block  obsolescence  of  the 
World  War  II  merchant  ships.  Currently,  that 
program  is  some  100  ships  behind  schedule. 
Tlie  lack  of  a  long-range  program  brings 
other  grief  to  a  troubled  industry.  Uncer- 
tain of  how  much  government  support  to 
expect,  shipping  interests  tangle  in  abra- 
sive argument  and  labor  is  reluctant  to  make 
concessions  for  fear  there  won't  be  enough 
Jobs  to  go  around. 

Matching  this  thread  of  self-interest  are 
the  diverse  concerns  of  various  government 
agencies  often  operating  at  cross-purposes 
in  maritime  affairs. 

For  example,  under  the  law,  half  of  the 
government's  "food-for-peace"  and  foreign 
aid  cargo  is  supposed  to  be  carried  in  Amer- 
ican ships.  But  shipping  industry  officials 
claim  it  doesn't  always  work  out  that  way. 
They  say  the  Agriculture  Department  wants 
the  cheap  rates  of  foreign  shipping  and  the 
State  Department  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  want  to  score 
points  with  foreign  governments  by  using 
their  ships. 

Recently,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
told  the  Agriculture  Department  it  had 
found  that  ocean  transportation  costs 
amounting  to  over  $416,000  were  paid  to  for- 
eign carriers  when  U.S.  carriers  were  avail- 
able at  the  same  rate. 

U.S.  flag  ships  carry  only  5.6  percent  of  this 
country's  total  foreign  trade.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, Soviet  ships  carry  50  percent  of  the 
USSR's  international  seaborne  trade  and  the 
Soviets  expect  to  increase  this  to  75  percent 
by  1975. 

Nowhere  does  the  absence  of  a  program 
show  itself  more  forcibly  than  in  actual  ship- 
building. Shipyards  kept  alive  only  by  naval 
ship  orders  have  lacked  the  incentive  to 
modernize  and  expand.  Only  in  verv  recent 
years  have  they  started  to  Improve  their 
facilities — prompted  by  the  conviction  that 
a  positive  merchant  shipbuilding  program 
must  be  forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  foreign 
shipyards  are  booming. 

More  than  national  pride  Is  at  stake.  The 
Navy  Is  now  seriously  concerned  about  future 
seaUf t  of  supplies  to  armed  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  arotmd  the  world. 
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ments  deficit.  A  maritime  Industry  study 
shows  that  if  the  percentage  of  U.S.  trade 
carried  In  American  ships  from  1960  to  1967 
had  been  as  high  as  existed  before  World 
War  II  (30  to  35  percent) ,  the  country  would 
have  had  a  positive  balance  of  some  S5  billion 
Instead  of  a  $23.5  billion  deficit. 

SOVIET   GROWTH    ALARMING 

To  many,  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of 
the  American  maritime  decline  is  the  growth 
of  the  Soviet  fleet.  In  1950,  Russia  was  rated 
2lBt  among  maritime  nations,  with  only  432 
major  merchant  vessels  totaling  18  million 
deadweight  tons.  Today,  the  Russians  have 
an  estimated  1,442  ships  with  a  total  of  12 
million  tons  and  by  next  year  they  hope 
to  have  2,600  ships. 

The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  also  has  an  age 
advantage.  Four  out  of  five  Soviet  merchant 
ships  are  less  than  lo  years  old.  Pour  out  of 
five  U.S.  ships  are  20  years  old  or  older. 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  chief  of  naval 
operations,  believes  that  following  the  Suez 
Canal  crisis,  the  USSR  shifted  its  concept  of 
maritime  strategy  from  a  defensive  to  an  of- 
fensive, worldwide  one. 

"What  they  are  doing."  Moorer  says,  "is 
using  their  maritime  power— merchant  ships, 
oceanographic  ships,  their  fishing  fleet— as 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy." 

GOODWILL  AMBASSADORS 

Soviet  merchant  seamen  are  specially 
trained  to  stay  out  of  trouble  and  avoid 
notoriety  in  liberty  ports  while  extolling  the 
Soviet  way  of  life. 

Legislators  like  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
D-Wash.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  preach  the  importance  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  as  goodwill  ambassadors  around 
the  world  and  the  vital  role  of  American 
ships  in  bringing  Western  Ideology  to  de- 
veloping nations. 

Georgetown  University's  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  InternaUonal  Studies,  in  a  recent 
report  on  Soviet  sea  power,  noted  that  "in 
the  ports  of  developing  countries,  the  ships 
can  reinforce  the  Soviet  claUns  to  scientific 
and  technological  supremacy  and  enhance 
the  appeal  of  the  Soviet  system  as  the  route 
to  national  development." 

Along  with  the  Soviet  economic  penetra- 
tion of  new  nations.  Admiral  Moorer  cited 
the  intelligence-gathering  potenUal  of  So- 
viet trawlers— "a  potential  which  Russia  ex- 
ploits In  many  ways,  including  surveillance 
of  our  missile  range  operations  and  our  fleet 
operations." 

Pointing  out  that  more  than  500  ships  of 
the  American  merchant  fleet  currentlv  are 
being  used  to  carry  supplies  to  Vietnam  and 
other  U.S.  armed  forces  outposts  and  to 
transport  food  and  other  aid  to  hungry  na- 
tions, the  men  responsible  for  maintaining 
our  logistic  lifelines  pose  these  questions: 
What  would  we  do  if  another  Vietnam- 
type  conflict  began  now.  requiring  another 
200  to  300  ships  as  well  as  additional  sealift 
to  bolster  our  flanks  in  Europe?  Wh.it  will 
we  do  five  or  10  years  from  now  when  none  of 
these  ships  will  be  around? 


FACING    FACTS 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  facing  those 
dealing   with  the  problem  today: 

The  United  States  has  to  Import  66  com- 
modities classed  as  strategic  and  critical,  but 
it  has  to  rely  on  foreign  flag  ships  to  carry 
95  percent  of  those  Imports.  Warns  Vice 
Admiral  L.  P.  Rumage,  commander  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service:  "We  are 
a  nautical  dependent  In  an  era  when  we 
should  be  commercially  and  militarily  stand- 
ing on  our  own  feet." 

This  Increased  dependence  on  foreign  flag 
shipping  is  adding  to  our  balance  of  pav- 


RESERVE  FLEET  AT  14« 

Much  was  once  made  of  America's  reserve 
fleet  with  a  grand  total  of  more  than  a 
thousand  ships.  Recently,  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator Gibson  told  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  that  "the  only  real  re- 
serve fleet  we  have  now.  in  my  judgment, 
are  those  ships  which  have  been  recondi- 
tioned for  the  Vietnam  war  and  are  In 
operating  status." 

That,  he  reported,  amounts  to  144  ships. 
The  average  cost  of  putting  them  in  oi)erat- 
Ing  shape  for  Vietnam  was  $700,000. 

Rep.  William  S.  Mallliard.  R-Calif..  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee,  com- 
menting on  an  estimate  of  1,165  in  the  re- 
serve fleet,  said,  "we  are  constantly  given 
these  over-all  flgures  of  ships  in  the  reserve 
fleet  and  I  think  It  gives  everyone  a  false 
sense  of  security  to  seriously  consider  that 
those  ships  have  any  real  value  as  a  reserve.' 
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More  than  15  million  deadweight  tons  of 
American-owned  ships  flying  the  flags  of 
Liberia,  Panama  or  Honduras  are  classified 
as  available  to  the  United  States  In  an  emer- 
gency, but  critics  question  the  value  of  this 
setup. 

CAN   AIXIK8    HELP? 

They  contend  that  the  concept  that  the 
United  States  has  "effective  control"  iver 
those  ships  18  a  "fallacy"  because  they  are 
foreign  ships  In  foreign  waters  manned  by 
foreign  seamen  who  owe  no  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

Another  question :  How  much  can  this 
nation  count  on  the  ships  of  its  allies  In 
situations  where  there  are  major  policy  dif- 
ferences? There  have  been  several  Instances 
where  ships  of  a  friendly  nation  refused  to 
haul  cargo  to  Vietnam.  In  other  cases,  the 
issue  was  avoided  by  a  sounding  before  the 
ship  was  actually  loaded.  Commented  Mail- 
Hard:  "Vietnam  has  shown  us  that  where 
allies  are  not  In  sympathy  with  what  we're 
doing,  we  cant  rely  on  them  for  sealift." 

In  the  past  three  years  there  have  been 
some  35  studies  of  merchant  marine,  its  prob- 
lems and  its  future.  Typical  of  the  conclu- 
sions Vas  this  one  from  the  Senate  Com- 
merce CcJmmlttee:  "The  clear  lesson  gleaned 
from  our  committee's  study  is  beyond  dis- 
pute: The  U.S.  merchant  fleet  is  in  a  critical 
condition,  its  future  is  in  doubt  and  reme- 
dial action  of  a  major  nature  is  essential  If 
the  United  States  is  to  remain  a  leading  sea- 
faring nation.  " 

NLXON'S    PROMISB 

Less  than  two  months  after  that  report 
was  printed  last  year,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
promised  a  revitalized  merchant  marine  If 
he  became  president. 

"The  maritime  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  been  permitted  to  decline  to  a 
point  at  which  the  nation's  defense  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  are  imperiled."  he  warned. 

Rep.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  D-Md.,  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  Is 
hopeful  that  the  administration  will  soon 
come  thro\:gh  with  the  program  Congress 
has  been  awaiting.  "There's  no  question 
about  it"  Oarmatz  says.  "It's  a  different 
climate  now.  We  didn't  get  through  to  the 
last  administration." 

Undersecretary  Siclllano,  In  his  speech  last 
week,  promised  that  the  program  probably 
would  go  to  Congress  within  60  days. 


THE     COAST     GUARD— 179     YEARS 
YOUNG 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TKSA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  179th  anniversary  of  a  proud 
service — the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Ti-ansportatlon. 

This  smallest  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces  wsis  founded  on  August  4,  1790,  to 
suppress  smuggling.  Today  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  represented  around  the 
world. 

Coast  Guard  ships  are  plying  the  wa- 
ters off  Vietnam  in  Operation  Market 
Time.  Ice  breakers  explore  the  Arctic  and 
Antai-ctic.  In  this  regard  the  Cutter 
Northwind  will  arrive  at  Thule,  Green- 
land, today  after  transmitting  the  famed 
Northwest  Passage  across  the  top  of 
North  America,  preparatory  to  escorting 
supertanker  Manhattan  through  these 
historic  waters. 

This  service  answers  aome  35,000  calls 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  assistance  each  year  from  mariners 
and  boaters  regardless  of  nationality. 
Last  year  the  total  value  of  ships  and 
aircraft  including  cargo  they  saved  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $3.5  billion — 
nearly  six  times  the  Coast  Guard  budget. 

Coast  Guardsmen  also  maintain  some 
45,000  marine  aids  to  navigation  and 
their  merchant  mariiie  safety  program 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  has  tlie  world's  best 
safety  record. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
fine  record  in  my  own  home  State  of 
Texas  where  they  help  thousands  of 
people  in  trouble  every  year.  Their 
Texas  based  rescue  helicopters  and  ships 
have  been  a  welcome  sight  to  many  Tex- 
ans  needing  help.  It  is  a  pleasiu-e  to  rec- 
ognize these  gallant  men  on  the  occasion 
of  their  179th  anniversary. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  1969 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently compiled  the  results  of  my  1969 
congressional  questionnaire,  which  was 
sent  into  every  home  In  the  33d  District 
of  California. 

I  found  the  responses  to  the  questions 
very  interesting  and  most  helpful  to  me. 
The  results  on  the  question  regarding 
the  Post  OfQce  was  of  special  interest. 

Because  I  think  my  colleagues,  to,  will 
find  the  results  both  interesting  and 
helpful,  with  your  permission,  I  hereby 
insert  the  compilation  of  responses  in 
this  Congressional  Record; 
(Answers  In  percent) 

1.  Do  you  support  the  proposal  to  convert 
the  Post  Office  into  a  government-owned 
corporation  as  a  self-supporting  operation? 

Yea —       77 

No 16 

Undecided    7 

2.  Do  you  favor  dismantling  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  transferring  its 
functions  to  various  departments? 

Yea 70 

No 16 

Undecided    14 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  requirement  Congress 
voted  last  year  that  all  able-bodied  persons 
over  16  years  of  age.  receiving  welfare  under 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Program,  must  participate  in  a  work-train- 
ing program  as  a  condition  to  receiving  aid? 

Yes 82 

No 3 

Undecided    5 

4.  Electoral  College — Do  you  favor:  a. 
Abolish  It  and  elect  the  president  by  a  direct 
popular  vote? 

Yes —         69 

No 10 

Undecided    — 21 

b.  Apportion  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
state  on  the  basis  of  the  candidates  vote  In 
that  state? 

Yes 18 

No 24 

Undecided   --- —      68 

c.  Award  electoral  votea  by  Congressional 
district? 
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Yes  - -  — -       10 

No    27 

Undecided    63 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  all  volunteer  Armed 
Force? 

Yes 42 

No    48 

Undecided    — - — -       10 

6.  Vietnam — ^Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
If  the  Paris  peace  talks  fall? 

Yes -       62 

No 15 

Undecided    — - 23 

(b)  A  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Paris  ne- 
gotiations? 

Yes 33 

No - - 34 

Undecided    - -- 33 

(c)A  coalition  government  In  Saigon,  In- 
cluding the  Viet  Cong? 

Yes  - - -       17 

No    44 

Undecided    39 

(d)  An  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Hanoi  to  withdraw  all  outside 
forces  and  leave  the  fighting  to  the  South 
Vietnamese? 

Yes -  — 53 

No  --- 33 

Undecided    14 

(e)  Continued  military  aid  to  the  Viet- 
namese government? 

Yes 44 

No - 20 

Undecided    36 

7.  Do  you  favor  legislation  limiting  the 
number  and  type  of  questions  to  be  asked 
in  taking  the  1970  Census? 

Yes - 66 

No 22 

Undecided   12 

8.  Would  you  favor  extending  the  lO^'o 
Surtax  If  a  portion  of  it  were  returned  to 
the  state  and  local  governments? 

Yes 26 

No 66 

Undecided   8 


VILLAGE  OP  CHATEAUGAY.  N.Y., 
CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  August  2  through  9,  1969, 
Chateaugay,  N.Y.,  wiU  observe  its  100th 
year  of  being  incorporated  as  a  village. 
The  week-long  ceremonies  will  be  capped 
by  a  colorful  parade  and  appropriate 
ceremonies  marking  this  significant  oc- 
casion on  August  9. 

Chateaugay  is  a  lovely  village.  Located 
in  northern  New  York  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley,  at  the  foothills  of  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountains  just  a  short  distance 
from  Canada,  it  is  surroimded  by  much 
natural  beauty  and  unlimited  recrea- 
tional resources  for  those  of  all  ages.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  by  a  special 
act  of  incorporation  passed  by  the  New 
York  State  legislature  on  May  3.  1869. 
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It  has  been  blessed  with  a  hearty,  de- 
voted, and  industrious  population. 
Chateaugay  is  justifiably  proud  of  its 
citizens  and  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  their  community,  State,  and 
Nation. 

The  people  of  Chateaugay  have  always 
sought  the  best  education  they  could  af- 
ford for  their  children,  beginning  with 
the  construction  of  the  Chateaugay 
Academy,  which  opened  in  1879  and  cli- 
maxed by  the  opening  of  the  new 
Chateaugay  Central  School  building  in 
1954.  They  are  proud  of  this  well 
equipped,  modern  building  which  pre- 
sents a  complete  curriculum  taught  by  a 
faculty  of  dedicated  men  and  women  and 
served  by  an  equally  dedicated  staff  and 
board  of  education. 

The  young  men  of  the  village  of 
Chateaugay  have  served  their  country  in 
every  war  since  the  Spanish-American 
War  up  to  and  including  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  Many  of  them  gave  their 
lives  in  these  conflicts.  Chateaugay 
shares  this  grief  with  many  other  small 
towns  across  the  country  whose  sons 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  Chateaugay  Record  has  been  the 
newspaper  of  "record"  since  1878.  It  is 
faithfully  read  by  the  natives  of  Cha- 
teaugay, many  of  whom  no  longer  reside 
there,  but  who  want  to  be  kept  informed 
of  the  happenings  in  their  home  town. 
This  weekly  has  reported  major  events 
in  the  history  of  the  village  from  the  Are 
of  1893,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the 
north  side  of  Main  Street,  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  ceremonies  marking  this  100th 
anniversary  including  the  publishing  of 
a  special  centennial  issue. 

Chateaugay's  citizens  have  always 
been  a  religious  people.  The  village  is 
presently  served  by  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, and  Catholic  Churches,  all  of 
which  have  devoted  pastors  and  con- 
gregations. These  various  parishes  were 
serving  their  followers  even  before  Cha- 
teaugay was  incorE>orated  as  a  village. 

I  extend  to  the  village  fathers  and  all 
the  people  of  Chateaugay  my  best  wishes 
for  a  joyous  happy  birthday  and  my  sln- 
cerest  congratulations.  I  also  join  with 
these  wonderful  and  friendly  people  in 
looking  toward  a  prosperous  future  for 
this  village  which  has  had  such  a  nota- 
ble past. 


THERE'S  GOT  TO  BE  MORE  TO  IT 
THAN  THAT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'TS 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  August 
1969  issue  of  Pace  magazine  points  to 
our  national  space  program  as  being  a 
new  departure  in  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind. The  profound  thought  in  this  edi- 
torial speaks  for  itself  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
general  public: 
There's  Got  To  Be  More  to  It  Than  That 

The  going  question  seems  to  be  that  It's 
fine  for  a  couple  of  guys  to  go  up  and  walk 
around  on  the  moon  for  46  minutes,  but 
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they're  three  guys  up  there  and  we're  six 
billion  minus  three  guys  down  here,  and 
many  of  us  are  sick,  starving,  and  killing 
each  other,  and  with  all  that  money  it  Just 
doesn't  make  sense,  does  It? 

Well,  of  course,  there  are  all  the  spin-offs: 
some  (not  enough  I)  Jobs  in  the  ghetto,  tech- 
nology that  win  revolutionize  areas  of  lUe 
right  suiross  the  board,  a  communications 
network  that  will  pull  the  world  together 
like  never  V>efore,  electronically  at  least. 

Yet.  somehow,  If  it's  really  worth  it.  there's 
got  to  be  more. 

Back  in  the  1800s  Darwin  shook  up  people 
considerably  when  he  said  that  MAN  (pomp- 
ous capitals)  had  really  evolved  from  various 
lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Preud  kept  things 
going  by  writing  that  most  of  us  lived  our 
lives  according  to  inherited  drives  and  in- 
stincts lurking  in  the  depths  of  a  subcon- 
scious we  never  knew  existed.  Then  Einstein 
dealt  the  final  blow  and  said  that  matter 
isn't  really  matter  but  a  state  of  energy,  and 
vice  versa,  and  that  the  really  Important 
things  in  the  universe  can't  be  visualized  or 
conceived  by  the  human  mind  at  all,  except 
In  mathematical  symbols  that  most  people 
can't  understand. 

When  it  comes  to  things  like  this,  there 
Just  isn't  a  silent  majority!  Critics  asked  Dar- 
vrtn  why  he  had  no  faith,  Freud  how  some- 
thing so  patently  obvious  as  another  level 
of  consciousness  hadn't  been  discovered  by 
.\rlstotle  (Obviously  a  superior  mind),  and 
Einstein  why  his  non-matter  Earth  didn't 
swallow  him  up  on  the  spot. 

The  reason  for  confusion  was  that  when  a 
man  steps  into  another  dimension  he  can't 
be  expected  to  defend  himself  within  the  as- 
sumptions and  regulations  of  the  dimension 
he  has  Just  left.  Each  of  these  men  in  his 
own  way  rose  a  step  higher  in  perspective  and 
each  was  able  to  see  more  of  the  mysterious 
interplay  between  inertia  and  initiative  in 
life. 

Space,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  means  the 
introduction  of  Man  Into  a  new  dimension. 

Up  until  this  point  In  history  we  have  al- 
ways lived  within  a  closed  system,  on  a  sin- 
gle planet.  It  has  been  a  dimension  of  limita- 
tion: only  so  much  room,  so  many  resources, 
so  much  time.  This  limited  dimension  has 
been  the  basis  of  our  political  and  economic 
systems,  and  more  imfwrtantly  of  our  think- 
ing, the  basic  assumptions  of  our  lives — even 
our  belief  in  what  was  possible  and  what  was 
not. 

Space  means  the  end  of  limitation.  As  we 
discover  means  of  propelling  ourselves  close 
to  the  speed  of  light,  old  time-limitations 
will  vanish.  The  development  of  a  self-re- 
generative life-support  system,  a  "little 
earth"  good  for  generations,  will  mean  we 
can  go  as  far  into  the  universe  as  we  want  to. 
Even  simple  things  like  mineral  resource  ex- 
ploitation will  no  longer  be  confined  to  Earth. 

For  the  first  time,  llmitlessness  is  not  con- 
fined hopelessly  to  imagination. 

In  the  next  few  years  we  may  witness 
the  most  fundamental  recasting  of  our  at- 
titudes toward  life  in  the  entire  history  of 
our  race.  For  many  years  we've  had  the  ade- 
quate capability  to  conquer  war,  poverty, 
hunger,  prejudice — what  we  seem  to  have 
lacked  is  the  adequate  will. 

This  will  Is  the  biggest  spin-off  of  the  space 
program — something  which  practical  men 
have  always  called  intangible  but  which  Is, 
in  reality,  the  most  tangible  Imperative  of 
our  time. 

It's  a  new  dimension:  we  see  Earth  as  a 
tiny  gravitational  disturbance  in  a  limitless 
expanse  of  nothing.  The  perspective  gives  a 
meaning  and  an  urgency  to  fine  words  and 
noble  sentiments  that  have  lost  significance 
in  the  pedestrian  current  of  history.  The 
reach  into  space  is  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
parture point  in  evolution  from  which  for 
the  first  time  we  can  look  at  all  the  stum- 
blings of  the  past  and  say  honestly,  "We  can 
begin  again." 
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REPRESENTATIVE  MCCARTHY 
SPEAKS  ON  USE  OF  GAS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
read  and  heard  a  lot  about  gas  warfare  in 
the  past  few  months.  I  think  we  all  owe 
some  thanks  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  for  bringing  this  most 
important  matter  into  the  public  light. 

I  joined  about  100  of  my  colleagues  in 
H.  Res.  444  which  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  This  action 
is.  of  course,  very  long  overdue. 

Many  of  the  facts  and  figures  that 
have  been  revealed  from  only  this  year 
about  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
are  simply  astounding.  In  a  speech  to 
the  Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Rights-Physicians  for  Social  Responsibil- 
ity, Representative  Richard  McCarthy 
outlined  very  well  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going  in  terms  of  control- 
ling the  use  of  gas.  These  remarks  were 
made  on  July  18  in  Boston.  Mass.  Because 
of  the  significance  of  this  subject,  I  in- 
clude these  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
time : 

Remarks  or  Representative  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy— Boston,  Mass.,  July  18,  1969 
When  I  began  my  review  of  our  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  policies  and  practices 
last  February,  I  found  that  the  United  States 
has  gradually  been  slipping  away  from  its 
traditional  p>ollcy  of  not  using  these  abhofi 
rent  forms  of  warfare.  Our  policy  was  grad- 
ually being  eroded  with  practices  that  were 
Justified  with  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
legalistic  arguments  based  on  semantics. 

Part  of  this  change  in  United  States  pol- 
icy had  come  because  of  pressures  from  the 
military  who  were  faced  with  a  most  dif- 
ficult war  in  Vietnam.  Another  part  came  be- 
cause top  Administration  officials  had  not 
considered  the  policy  governing  this  area  of 
warfare  important  enough  to  receive  atten- 
tion at  the  White  House  level.  And  part  of 
the  change  in  policy  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
information  available  to  the  public.  There 
was — and  still  is — more  secrecy  surrounding 
our  practices  and  policies  in  the  CBW  field 
than  in  almost  any  other  area  of  defense. 
As  a  result,  the  change  was  taking  place  with- 
out any  serious  opposition  from  the  Amer- 
ican public.  A  few  groups — notably  in  the 
scientific  field — had  warned  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  our  practices  in  Vietnam.  A  few 
Administration  officials  were  fighting  to  stem 
a  tide  which  they  could  not  control.  But 
Congress  and  the  American  pyeople  were  not 
concerned  about  this  issue. 

The  traditional  United  States  policy  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  Is  perhaps 
best  exemplified  by  President  Roosevelt's 
statement  that  "Use  of  such  weapons  has 
been  outlawed  by  the  general  opinion  of 
civilized  mankind.  This  country  has  not  used 
them.  I  state  categorically  that  we  shall  un- 
der no  circumstances  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons  unless  they  are  first  used  by  our 
enemies".  To  appreciate  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  that  policy  since  the  late 
1950's,  let  me  review  a  few  of  the  practices 
that  we  have  used,  weapons  that  we  have 
come  close  to  using,  and  policies  which  some 
of  our  military  are  urging  our  Government 
to  use. 

We  have  used  tear  gas  as  an  offensive 
weapon  on  a  massive  scale  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
used  to  drive  the  enemy  from  bunkers  and 
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tunnels  so  that  they  can  be  shot.  It  Is  used 
to  drive  the  enemy  Into  the  op«n  so  that 
artillery  shells  and  bombs  will  wound  and 
kill  him.  It  la  applied  on  a  massive  scale  to 
the  countryside  to  deny  the  enemy  the  use  of 
trails  and  roads. 

We  have  used  defoliants  and  herbicides — 
chemical  weapons  that  strip  the  leaves  off 
trees  and  brush  and  ItlU  food  crops  on  a 
massive  scale  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  told  that  at  least  once  we  came 
very  close  to  using  biological  warfare  weapons 
against  Cuba.  Apparently  it  was  only  a  last 
minute  reversal  that  prevented  the  United 
States  from  being  the  first  to  use  this  In- 
human form  of  warfare  in  modern  history. 
I  believe  that  the  facts  in  this  case  deserve 
to  be  explored  fully  by  the  White  House  dur- 
ing its  current  review  of  CBW  policy  and  by 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  so  that 
this  can  never  happen  again. 

There  has  been  much  pressure  exerted  by 
part  of  the  military  for  a  change  In  our  policy 
that  would  permit  the  first-use  of  incapaci- 
tating chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Un- 
der tills  policy  the  U.S.  would  be  the  first 
to  use  weapons  such  as  the  incapacitating 
gas  BZ.  which  produces  an  effect  on  a  man 
siinilar  ta  that  of  LSD  for  twelve  hours.  It 
would  also  allow  us  to  use  so-called  Incapaci- 
tating biological  weapons  such  as  Venezuelan 
Equine  Encephalomyletis  or  staphylococctis 
enterotoxin  to  make  the  population  of  a 
country  sick  for  several  days  while  we  send 
in  our  troops.  I  should  point  out  that  most 
physicians  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  weapon.  Any  disease  affects  different  people 
In  different  ways.  What  may  be  incapacitat- 
ing for  one  will  be  fatal  for  another.  And  to 
continue  the  main  point,  there  has  even  been 
pressure  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would  allow 
the  first-use  of  lethal  gas  in  certain  cases. 

In  my  opinion  the  use  of  tear  gas  as  an 
offensive  weapon  in  Vietnam  is  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Protocol  banning  first- 
use  of  gas  warfare — a  treaty  which  we  stated 
that  we  fully  supported  in  principle  In  the 
UN  In  1966.  I  also  believe  that  u^e  oi  de- 
foliants and  herbicides  Is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Proloco;  even 
though  these  chemical  weapons  had  not  been 
Invented  at  the  time  the  Protocol  was  first 
adopted.  And  in  my  opinion  the  United 
St.ates  should  abandon  a  policy  that  involves 
the  use  of  oioiogical  weapMsns  and  should 
state  unequivocally  that  we  will  not  be  the 
first  to  use  chemical  warfare. 

My  beliefs  on  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare policy  have  led  me  to  seek  ratification 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  United  States  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  before  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Conference  now  meeting 
in  Geneva  that  would  ban  the  development, 
production  or  use  of  biological  warfare  weap- 
ons, and  a  review  of  our  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  at  the  White  House  level  and  by 
the  Congress.  With  these  objectives  in  mind, 
I  urge  President  Nixon  to  resubmit  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  to  the  United  States  for  rati- 
fication. I  also  urged  President  Nixon  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  banning  biological  war- 
fare before  the  Geneva  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference.  And  1  have  coni.a'-ted 
a  number  of  colleagues  In  both  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves  and  the  Senate  to  urge  that 
they  support  a  thorough  Congressional  re- 
view of  our  CBW  policies  and  practices. 

There  has  been  some  progres.s  towards 
these  objectives.  The  following  events  in 
Congress  have  both  educated  the  public  on 
some  of  the  iseues  involved  and  show  the 
concern  of  members  of  Congress  over  the 
policy  gap. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  chenoical  and  biological 
warfare.  One  result  of  this  hearing  was  Sen- 
ator Pulbrighfs  endorsement  of  my  propo- 
sals that  the  Geneva  F»rotocol  be  resubmitted 
to  the  Senate.  He  said  that  he  hoped  that 
the  Treaty  would  be  resubmitted  and  that 
If  it  was,  comprehensive  hearings  would  be 
held  on  the  subject. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
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the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Army's  plans  for  moving  by  rail 
and  dumping  In  the  Atlantic  large  quan- 
tities of  nerve  gas.  These  hearln^^  led  to 
the  recommendation  by  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  that  the  gas 
be  disposed  of  at  the  arsenals  rather  than 
moving  It  by  rail  to  the  sea. 

The  Hoiue  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  held  hearings  on  open-air  test- 
ing of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
weapons.  These  hearings  finally  brought  out 
the  full  story  about  the  nerve  gas  Incident 
at  Skull  Valley,  Utah  where  6,400  sheep  were 
killed  in  a  test  accident. 

Senator  Tj'dlngs  has  announced  that  he 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  safety  of  open 
testing  of  nerve  gas,  particularly  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal  which  Is  fairly  close  to  major 
East  Coast  cities. 

The  Executive  Branch  has  also  taken 
several  important  steps  towards  a  what  I 
hope  \vlU  be  a  more  rational  CBW  policy. 
On  Jvine  17,  1969  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  had  ordered  a  full-scale 
Executive  Branch  review  of  our  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  policies  and  practices. 
This  Is  the  first  top-level  review  of  this 
policy  in  quite  a  few  years.  At  the  same 
time  he  announced  that  he  was  consider- 
ing the  question  of  resubmission  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  accepted  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  Committee 
recommendations  on  the  disposal  of  gas. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  now  meeting  in  Geneva  to  work 
with  the  other  nations  to  seek  effective 
ways  to  control  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare weapons. 

President  Nixon  praised  the  report  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  issued  by 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
In  early  July. 

These  are  all  steps  that  offer  the  prospects 
for  a  reaffirmation  of  sound  and  rational 
CBW  policy. 

There  are,  however,  continued  pressures 
to  change  our  traditional  policy  governing 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  pressure  can  be  found  In  a 
number  of  Instances. 

First,  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  example 
of  this  pressure  occiured  on  July  3.  1969. 
early  this  month.  President  Nixon  issued  a 
message  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  from  Key  Biscayne.  Florida. 
In  that  statement  he  said  that,  "The  f  pecter 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  arouses 
horror  and  revulsion  throughout  the  world." 
I  read  this  statement  in  the  newspaper  and 
was  particularly  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
had  stated,  as  President  Coolidge.  Hoover, 
Roosevelt,  and  Eisenhower  had  before  him, 
the  abhorrence  with  which  the  American 
people  regard  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare. On  July  16,  1969  I  called  the  White 
House  Press  Office  In  Washington  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  text  of  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage. You  can  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
the  text  arrived  the  next  day  with  these 
words — "the  specter  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  arouses  horror  and  revulsion 
throughout  the  world" — crossed  out  in  black 
ink.  I  subsequently  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
original  release  from  Key  Biscayne  in  which 
this  key  sentence  of  President  Nixon's  mes- 
sage is  not  crossed  out. 

My  question  is,  who  changed  President 
Nixon's  message?  Was  it  someone  else  in  the 
White  House?  I  have  heard  that  the  strong 
objections  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  Secretary  Laird's  office  led  to  the  change. 
I  wonder  If  President  Nixon  approved  the 
change  of  his  original  message. 

Second,  another  example  of  the  pressure 
for  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  involving 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
weapons  involved  in  the  UN  report  on  CBW. 
The  representative  coining  from  the  United 
States    appointed    by    Secretary    General    U 
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Thant  was  Dr.  Ivan  Bennett  of  New  York 
University  Medical  Center.  Dr.  Bennett  was 
assisted  by  representatives  from  the  varlotis 
Executive  Departments  in  preparing  the 
draft  of  his  chapter  of  the  report.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Defense  Department  sup- 
plied him  with  a  draft  of  the  chapter  that 
reflected  their  particular  policies  in  the 
chemical   and   biological  warfare  field. 

The  draft,  for  example,  used  the  definition, 
"incapacitating  biological  agent"  a  term  that 
Eks  I  mentioned  before,  most  medical  men 
would  not  accept  as  a  valid  term.  The  draft 
also  included  toxins  produced  from  biological 
agents  under  the  definition  of  chemicals,  pre- 
sumably so  that  if  biological  warfare  Is 
banned,  the  ban  will  not  apply  to  toxins. 
Fortunately,  Dr.  Bennett  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  UN  Committee  conditioned  or 
changed  these  approaches — although  not  as 
much  as  I  would  prefer — before  It  reported  to 
U  Thant. 

Third,  Another  example  Is  the  pressure 
that  is  now  being  exerted  by  the  military  In 
the  Executive  Branch  review  of  CBW  to  ex- 
clude Incapacitating  chemical  and  biological 
agents  and  even  in  some  cases  lethal  gas  from 
the  Geneva  Protocol  or  any  other  treaty  that 
we  might  sign.  I  believe  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  resist  this  pressure.  I  believe 
that  tear  gas  clearly  falls  under  the  ban  in- 
cluded in  the  Geneva  Protocol.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant's  report  emphasized  this 
and  he  recommended  that  all  nations  clearly 
reaffirm  this  point. 

Tear  gas  deserves  special  mention  because 
it  poses  problems  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  United  States  has  been 
using  it  on  a  \vlde-scale  as  an  offensive 
weapon  in  Vietnam.  In  the  minds  of  some, 
this  might  pose  an  obstacle  to  frank  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  in  Congressional  hearings. 
Others  have  confused  the  use  of  tear  gas  in 
civil  disturbances  with  the  vise  of  tear  gas  in 
war.  This  Is  a  confusion  that  those  familiar 
with  the  Geneva  Protocol  do  not  share.  When 
the  Protocol  was  drafted,  the  words  "use  in 
war"  were  specifically  included  to  insure  that 
the  Protocol  did  not  interfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  tear  gas  to  handle  riots  and  other 
disturbances.  The  use  of  tear  gas  by  civil 
authorities  Involves  many  considerations,  but 
these  clearly  do  not  involve  the  ban  included 
In  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  should  not  be 
used  as  an  obstacle  to  ratification. 

Use  of  tear  gas  in  combat  operations  in 
Vietnam  is  in  my  mind  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  amount  of  tear  gas  In 
Its  more  modern  forms,  CS-1  and  CS-2,  that 
we  have  procured  for  use  in  Southeast  Asia. 
9,871,000  pounds,  is  enough  when  used  with 
a  helicopter  dispenser  to  cover  80,000  square 
miles,  more  than  the  66.000  square  mile  area 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  total  amotmt  of  tear 
gas  procured  for  Southeast  Asia  use,  13,- 
736.000  pounds  through  1969,  is  more  than 
half  the  amount  of  mustard  gas  used  by  both 
sides  in  World  War  I. 

When  the  use  of  tear  gas  in  Vietnam  was 
first  revealed  in  early  1965  it  aroused  con- 
siderable opposition.  Secretary  McNamr.ra 
acknowledged  that  three  types  of  gas,  CN, 
CS  and  DM  had  been  used.  But  the  use  was 
defended  as  being  humanitarian  only.  Ci- 
vilians and  Vietcong  in  caves  together  were 
gassed  rather  than  blown  up  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  civiUans.  Civilians  used  as  r.hields 
by  Vietcong  were  also  gassed  to  make  It 
unnecessary  to  hurt  the  Innocent.  These  were 
the  humanitarian  examples  that  were  cited. 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  George  Reedy, 
when  asked  about  this,  said  it  "was  not  the 
sort  of  thing"  which  would  come  up  for  high 
level  approval.  He  said  this  despite  a  na- 
tional policy  which  says  only  the  President 
can  decide  to  use  gas. 

At  the  policy  level.  Secretary  Rusk  said. 
"We  do  not  expect  that  gas  will  be  used  In 
ordinary  military  operations."  "The  antici- 
pation is.  of  course,  that  these  weapons  be 
used  only  in  those  situations  Involving  riot 
control  or' situations  analogous  to  riot  con- 
trol." This  was  subsequently  repeated  with 
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US  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Nabrlfs  state- 
ment m  1966  that,  "It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  contend  that  any  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  prohibits  the  use  in  combat 
against  an  enemy,  for  humanitaHan  pur- 
poses, of  agents  that  Governmenta  around 
the  world  commonly  use  to  control  riots  by 
their  own  people."   (My  emphasis  added.) 

There  apparently  was  an  order  Issued  at 
the  top  level  of  Government  against  further 
use  of  gas  In  Vietnam  following  the  Incident 
:a  early  1965.  But  In  the  fall  of  1965  we 
learned  that  a  Marine  Lt.  Colonel  had  ordered 
the  use  of  gas  to  drive  civilians  and  Viet  Cong 
from  a  cave.  Perhaps  because  It  was  a  hu- 
manitarian move,  this  Incident  did  not 
arouse  the  same  public  reaction  that  had  oc- 
curred In  the  spring.  At  about  that  time, 
apparently  the  White  House  Issued  orders  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  stating  that  the 
tear  gases  CS  and  CN  could  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam. This  order  was  apparently  given  ver- 
bally because  a  number  of  people  who  have 
tried  to  get  a  copy  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
There  also  is  some  question  as  to  what  stand- 
ards were  issued  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  the  field  commanders  in  Vietnam  for  the 
use  of  these  tear  gases.  I  have  written  to 
Secretary  Laird  today  asking  for  the  direc- 
tions that  were  Issued  governing  use  of  tear 
gas  in  Vietnam. 

Between  the  Incident  Involving  use  of  tear 
gas  on  a  humanitarian  basis  In  the  fall  of 
1695,  the  earlier  defense  of  use  of  tear  gas  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  and  subsequent  re- 
ports of  use  of  tear  gas  In  Vietnam,  we  can 
see  how  use  of  chemical  weapons  can  change. 
In  February  1966,  we  learned  that  the  tear 
gas  CS  was  dropped  over  a  large  area  in  prep- 
aration for  a  B-52  raid.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment said  the  gas  was  used  to  drive  the  ene- 
my out  of  their  bunkers  so  that  they  could 
be  killed  in  the  bombing.  In  May  1968  we 
learned  that  several  tons  of  CS  were  dropped 
on  enemy  positions  before  beginning  an  In- 
fantry assault.  In  September  1968  we  learned 
that  CS  was  routinely  used  to  drive  the  ene- 
my Into  the  open  before  bombing  and  artil- 
lery attacks.  The  Army  Digest  in  November 
1968  stated  that  "Entrenched  areas  that  have 
successfully  resisted  both  aerial  and  artillery 
fire  have  been  reduced  In  an  hour  or  two  by 
combining  the  use  of  CS  with  maneuver  and 
firepower."  This  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
humanitarian  use. 

Tear  gas  has  been  Improved  by  technology. 
It  has  been  made  moisture  proof  so  that  It 
works  better  In  Vietnam.  It  has  been  reduced 
In  parttcle  size  so  that  it  Is  much  more  ef- 
fective. A  man  Is  Immediately  forced  to  seek 
fresh  air.  These  changes  amount  to  almost  a 
change  in  type.  And  tons  of  tear  gas  are 
dumped  on  the  Vietnamese  countryside  where 
It  remains  effective  for  some  time.  Enemy 
troops  walking  along  paths  and  trails  crush 
tear  gas  granules  with  their  feet  and  forced 
to  seek  fresh  air. 

The  policy  implications  of  this  use  of  tear 
gas  as  an  offensive  weapon  are  crucial.  In 
Tislng  tear  gas  in  this  way  we  chance  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  enemy  will  use  gas.  For  ex- 
ample, Newsweek  reported  in  its  July  7,  1969 
edition  that  a  cache  of  nerve  gas  had  been 
found  in  Vietnam,  apparently  stored  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  was  gravely  concerned 
about  this  and  asked  the  editor  to  find  out 
more  about  It.  In  a  wire  from  Ills  correspond- 
ent In  Vietnam,  he  learned  that  the  Green 
Berets  that  had  found  the  cache  had  mis- 
taken old  tear  gas  In  new  bottles  for  nerve 
gas.  Fortunately  there  was  no  escalation.  But 
the  possibility  always  exists. 

Any  use  of  gas  poses  problems  of  escala- 
tion. And  If  we  authorize  use  of  tear  gas  as  an 
exception,  do  we  have  to  state  the  chemical 
formula  and  particle  size  and  method  of  de- 
livery to  insure  that  it  is  not  changed  into 
an  entirely  different  gas.  If  tear  gas  Is  used 
as  an  offensive  weapon — to  help  kill — why 
shouldn't  other  gases  be  used. 

I  believe  that  tear  gas  should  be  banned. 
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as  It  Is  In  the  Geneva  Protocol  In  the  opinion 
of  many  countries.  If  the  Geneva  Protocol  is 
resubmitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
ratification.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  United 
States  not  attempt  to  exclude  tear  gas  from 
the  coverage  of  the  Protocol.  I  believe  that 
this  would  weaken  the  only  reasonably  suc- 
cessful arms  control  agreement  adopted  by 
modern  man.  The  present  Admimstratlon 
under  President  Nixon  has  not  considered 
this  question  In  the  past  and  hence  is  not 
bound  by  the  policies  of  Its  predecessors.  I 
hope  that  they  will  reaffirm  our  traditional 
policy  of  no  first-use  of  gas  or  germ  warfare. 
And  that  means  gas  of  any  type. 

Should  the  Administration  believe  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  ask  for  an  exclusion  of  tear 
gas — a  step  that  I  personally  think  would  be 
wrong — I  would  hope  that  the  Administra- 
tion would  first  agree  to  check  with  the  other 
62  signatory  nations  to  determine  whether 
they  would  accept  this  exclusion.  If  a  major- 
ity of  the  nations  objected  to  the  exclusion, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Administration  would 
abondon  Its  attempt  to  obtain  an  exclusion 
for  any  gas. 

I  have  discussed  the  problems  Involving 
tear  gas  at  some  length  because,  along  with 
herbicides  and  defoliants,  I  believe  they  pose 
the  most  difficult  problems  for  those  con- 
sidering the  question  of  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  There  are  of  course  other 
problems,  the  pressures  from  the  proponents 
of  gas  and  germ  warfare  to  exclude  Incapaci- 
tating weapons  from  any  ban,  but  I  believe 
that  no  Administration  would  seriously  con- 
sider adopting  a  policy  Involving  their  use. 

Progress  has  been  made  this  year  toward 
the  adoption  of  a  sane  and  rational  United 
States  policy  In  the  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  area.  Almost  100  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  Joined  me  In 
sponsoring  a  resolution  urging  President 
Nixon  to  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  for 
ratification.  We  are  In  the  process  of  evolving 
what  I  believe  can  be  a  forward  step  in  man's 
quest  for  a  halt  to  inhumanity.  I  hope  that 
you  win  Join  me  In  working  toward  this  ob- 
jective. 


FLORIDA  ATLANTIC  UNIVERSITY: 
ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  LOCAL 
EFFORT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  began  its  first  classes  in  September 
of  1964  and  has,  in  the  past  5  years,  es- 
tablished an  excellent  rapport  with  the 
community  and  has  demonstrated  that 
it  has  the  stamina  and  ability  to  achieve 
academic  excellence  and  service  to  oth- 
ers through  programs  established  within 
its  curriculum. 

One  such  program  was  begim  in  the 
College  of  Education  of  Florida  Atlantic 
University  in  1965,  less  than  a  year  after 
the  school  began  its  clEisses,  to  train 
teachers  to  work  with  disadvantaged 
elementary  and  secondary  students.  That 
program  was  conducted  without  specific 
funding,  but  was  eflfective  because  of  the 
interest  and  dedication  of  the  faculty  in 
the  college  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  a  summary  of  the  local  effort 
accomplished  by  Florida  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity since  1965  in  dealing  with  under- 
privileged and  disadvantaged  students: 
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Local  Eitobt  by  PLORmA  Atlaktic  Univer- 
srrT's  CoiXECE  of  EotrcATiON  Related  to 
Grant  requests  and  Projects  Funded 
Prom  Federal  Sources 

1.  In  the  Summer  of  1965  Florida  Atlantic 
University's  College  of  Education  requested 
funds  for  an  Institute  to  train  teachers  to 
work  with  disadvantaged  elementary  and 
secondary  students,  especially  those  from 
migrant  areas  near  FAU.  The  project  was 
not  funded.  However,  the  professional  staff 
felt  that  leadership  was  needed  In  this  area 
ftnd  the  College  of  Education  proceeded  on 
its  own  initiative  to  conduct  such  an  In- 
stitute on  a  limited  basis.  Three  courses  with 
methodology  for  the  disadvantaged  were 
added  to  the  curriculum  for  this  institute. 

The  Institute  was  successful  In  training  15 
graduate  students  who  did  work  effectively 
with  the  disadvantaged  In  public  school  pro- 
grams. The  success  of  the  courses  insured 
their  retention  In  the  curriculum.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  during  a  period  of 
considerable  national  criticism  about  work 
with  disadvantaged,  FAU  has  not  received 
any  negative  comment  about  this  aspect 
of  this  training  program. 

2.  Partially  as  a  result  of  the  preceding 
institute  and  also  because  of  the  continuing 
interest  of  the  faculty  In  the  training  of 
teachers  who  are  prepared  to  meet  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  FAU  has  maintained  a  continuous 
pattern  of  observation  and  teacher  aide  ex- 
perience during  the  Junior  undergraduate 
year  and  the  senior  year  prior  to  student 
teaching.  A  large  percentage  of  students  in 
these  field  experiences  are  assigned  to  public 
schools  with  a  heavy  percentage  of  disad- 
vantaged children  enrolled.  Our  experience 
at  this  level  Is  probably  the  most  extensive  of 
any  university  In  the  Florida  System.  This 
program  was  established  without  outside 
funding.  It  stands  In  marked  contrast  to 
Institutions  that  have  received  reasonably 
large  grants  and  some  national  publicity  for 
similar  programs  involving  fewer  students 
than  those  being  trained  to  teach  the  dis- 
advantaged at  Florida  Atlantic  University. 

3.  During  the  Summer  of  1967.  Florida  At- 
lantic University  conducted  a  program  for 
Training  of  Counselors  To  Serve  Children  of 
Migrant  Farm  Laborers  Through  the  Use  of 
TV  Taping  and  Other  Media,  funded  under 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  set  the 
pattern  for  use  of  "TV  Micro-Teaching" 
which  became  a  regular  part  of  our  teaching 
training  curricula.  Six  TV  trainers  are  now 
in  use  for  the  University  as  a  result  of  this 
experience.  This  method  was  adapted  for  use 
In  the  next  outlined  project. 

4.  In  the  summer  of  1968,  Florida  Atlantic 
University  conducted  the  Media  Institute  for 
Guided  Studies  Teachers,  funded  by  title  VI, 
B,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  A  report  of 
that  Guided  Studies  Media  Institute,  en- 
titled Guided  Studies  Program  Begun  for 
Junior  College  Teachers,  appeared  in  the 
February  1969  Issue  of  Junior  College  Jour- 
nal, published  by  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges. 

5.  A  follow-up  Media  Institute  was  pro- 
posed under  EPDA  for  the  Summer  of  1969 
to  be  conducted  by  Florida  Atlantic  Univer- 
sity. The  program  was  not  funded.  However, 
because  of  the  successful  1968  Institute  It 
was  decided  to  repeat  the  program  on  a  lim- 
ited basis.  Consequently,  FAU  Invited  par- 
tlclpanU  only  from  the  southeastern  Junior 
colleges.  Since  no  funds  were  available  for 
support,  all  staij  volunteered  to  handle  this 
project  on  an  overload  assignment  in  order 
to  continue  to  test  the  program  initiated  in 
1968.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  1969 
Institute  Is  fully  underway  and  we  have 
more  than  a  dozen  participants  who  are  pri- 
marily from  our  surrounding  Junior  colleges. 
The  best  techniques.  Including  TV  produc- 
tions, slides,  tapes,  etc..  which  were  developed 
in  the  1968  Institute  are  being  used. 
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Results:  Aa  a  result  of  the  previous  pro- 
grams and  this  present  Institute,  Florida 
Atlantic  University  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  education  ol  disadvan- 
taged youth,  both  black  and  white.  In  the 
South  Florida  area  through  the  training  of 
Junior  college  teachers  whose  skills  and  at- 
titudes focus  on  such  students.  This  has 
been  achieved  with  minimal  funding,  careful 
local  planning  and  hard  work— no  riots  and 
no  protest.  With  adequate  funding  the  Im- 
p.ict  of  our  previous  effort  will  be  made 
greater  and  will  lead  to  real  breakthroughs 
In  teaching  disadvantaged  youth  In  junior 
colleges. 

6.  Another  project  which  is  self-explana- 
tory is  a  cent«r  being  developed  almost  en- 
tirely at  the  grass  roots  for  training  of 
teachers  to  work  with  retarded  children. 
Some  outside  funding  would  be  money  well 
spent  on  this  project  which  stands  again  In 
contrast  to  the  usual  riot  act. 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 


-  HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW     JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
ablest  and  most  dynamic  colleagues  is 
the  new  Representative  of  New  York's 
24th  District,  the  Honorable  Mario 
BiAGGi.  Coming  from  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  one  of  New  York's  fin- 
est, Mario  has  embarked  on  his  con- 
gressional service  with  the  same  dedi- 
cation and  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
that  made  his  prior  record  so  note- 
worthy. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  January  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  News,  and  I  know  that  Mario 
BiAGGi  will  continue  to  merit  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  his  constituents  and 
his  fellow  Members. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Sunday  News. 
Jan.  19,  1969] 
Former  Cop  Hero  Promises  Action  as  Con- 
gressman From  Bronx  24th  Congressional 
District 

(By  Bert  Shanas) 

He  shot  a  man  dead  who  pulled  an  Ice  pick 
on  him. 

He  was  dragged  60  feet  over  hard  pave- 
ment while  trying  to  stop  a  runaway  horse. 

He  chose  to  shoot  it  out  with  an  ex-con 
who  was  holding  a  gun  to  his  head. 

But  last  week,  retired  hero  cop  Mario 
Blaggi,  said  his  "stomach  was  doing  flip-flops 
on  the  day  he  wiis  sworn  into  Congress." 
Speaking  In  New  York  after  his  first  week 
as  Represenutlve  of  the  24th  CD  in  the 
Northeast  Bronx,  the  51-year-old  Congress- 
man vowed  to  be  "as  strong  a  fighter  In 
Congress  as  I  was  as  a  policeman. ' 

Blaggl.  the  first  New  York  policeman  ever 
to  serve  in  Congress,  said  that  as  an  ex-cop 
he  would  have  a  keen  Insight  into  the  needs 
of  the  people,  since  he  had  spent  so  much 
time  on  the  streets  with  them. 

"I'm  a  fighting  policeman  and  I'll  always 
be  a  fighter — even  In  Congress, '  said  the 
fresiiman  politico.  "I  know  seniority  Is  im- 
portant, but  I'm  not  the  type  to  remain 
quiet.  If  something  needs  saying,  I'U  say  It. 
And  I've  discovered  If  you  say  something 
worth  hearing,  other  Congressmen  will 
listen." 
After  23  years  on  the  pollc«  force,  the  «- 


lieutenant  feels  that  he  has  "something  to 
say." 

Among  his  major  ooncema  in  the  91st 
Congress  will  be  the  city's  law  and  order  and 
welfare  problems. 

He  said  the  24th  CD  Includes  people 
from  several  socio-economic  and  philosophic 
levels.  There  wUl  be  minority  and  middle 
class  groups,  with  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  small 
homeo'wners  and  businessmen  among  his 
constituents.  Blaggl  says  the  problems  of  his 
Bronx  district  are  really  the  problems  of  the 
whole  city:  "To  help  the  24th  Is  to  help  New 
York.  ^ 

"More  and  more  the  people  are  coming  to 
their  congressmen  with  problems  the  city 
administration  cant  handle.  So  I  find  I'm 
really  a  spokesman  for  the  city  in  Congress. 
"Let's  face  It,  the  people  made  law  and 
order  an  Issue.  I  didn't.  But  I  was  talking 
law  and  order  when  it  wasn't  popular— 25 
years  ago.  And  I  know  law  and  order  in  only 
one  way,  as  a  professional  policeman.  If 
you're  right,  you're  right,  and  I  don't  care 
U  you're  white,  pink  or  black. " 

He  said  Mayor  Lindsay  waa  the  "architect 
of  chaos  m  the  streets, "  and  that  Lindsay 
"Is  nUning  the  poUce  department  because  he 
won't  leave  it  alone,"  to  do  the  Job  its  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Blaggl  admitted  he  had  seen  cases  of  police 
brutality.  He  said  he  realizes  It  exists,  but 
It's  better  to  remove  the  offenders,  while 
supporting  the  poUce,  tlian  to  knock  down 
the  whole  police  system. 

As  a  Congressman,  Blaggl  said,  he  would 
be  in  a  good  position  to  support  the  police  by 
trying  to  raise  funds  for  more  men,  better 
equipment  and  a  harder  fight  against  nar- 
cotics, which  are  responsible  for  50 So  of  the 
city's  crimes. 

Charging  the  people  of  New  York  have 
been  "hoodwinked"  into  thinking  they  are 
getting  protection  they're  actually  not  get- 
ting, owing  to  shortages  of  men  and  eqmp- 
ment.  Blaggl  said  he  would  use  his  new  office 
to  pressure  "police  administrators." 

Biaggl  walked  away  with  the  election  last 
November,  defeating  his  Republican  and 
Liberal  opponents  for  the  $30,000  a  year  post 
by  better  than  2  to  1.  Along  the  way  he 
picked  up  the  support  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  It  was  the  flj"st  time  Bronx  Conserva- 
tives had  ever  backed  a  Democrat. 

A  key  issue  In  his  campaign  was  the  wel- 
fare problem — principally  because  conserva- 
tive homeowners  In  the  24th  were  beginning 
to  complain  about  the  welfare  burden. 

Now  that  the  election's  over,  Blaggl  has 
vowed  to  carry  the  fight  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"The  piupose  of  Welfare  Is  to  help  people 
in  need,  and  I'm  for  that,"  said  Blaggi.  "But 
I  won't  tolerate  frauds  and  undeserving  peo- 
ple getting  welfare." 

While  insisting  he  Isn't  married  to  any 
one  answer  at  this  time,  he  does  suggest 
federal  takeover  as  a  possible  solution.  "The 
least  we  should  have  Is  more  federal  inves- 
tigations and  guidelines  where  federal  money 
is  Involved,"  he  says. 

Among  the  other  Ideas  on  the  welfare  prob- 
lem that  will  go  to  Washington  with  Blaggl 
are  centers  to  watch  children  while  mothers 
work.  He  would  also  deny  welfare  aid  to  any- 
one who  can  work  but  refuses  to,  regardless 
of  the  Job. 

Although  his  proposals  sometimes  sound 
hard  to  the  more  "liberal"  politicians,  Blaggl 
says  he  knows  what  It's  like  to  be  a  member 
of  a  minority  group,  to  be  poor  and  even  "to 
be  bounced  around  by  the  police." 

Born  In  Harlem  and  raised  there  during  the 
Depression,  he  remembers  being  forced  to 
"move  on"  by  poUcemen  Just  because  he  was 
standing  around  with  a  bunch  of  friends. 

"Where  was  I  supposed  to  go?"  he  now  asks 
himself. 

One  of  three  sons  of  a  marble  setter  who 
couldn't  find  work,  Blaggl  shlned  shoes  after 


school,  carried  packages,  or  helped  his  moth- 
er clean  offices  for  $8  a  week. 

After  graduation  from  Haaren  High  School 
In  Manhattan,  he  took  a  Job  as  a  Harlem 
letter  carrier  with  the  Post  Office,  but  decided 
"there  were  things  going  on  that  I  didn't 
know  about,  and  the  way  to  find  out  what 
they  were  was  to  become  a  cop." 

In  1942  he  took  the  police  exam,  placing 
174th  out  of  20,000.  That  began  a  career  that 
comes  close  to  matching  Dick  Tracy's  for 
color.  Wounded  :i  times  in  the  course  of 
duty,  Blaggl  holds  28  department  awards 
and  The  News  Hero  of  the  month  Award, 
and  is  the  only  cop  in  the  state  to  be  selected 
to  the  National  Police  Hall  of  Fame. 

When  he  retired  from  the  police  force.  Bl- 
aggl entered  New  York  Law  School.  He  be- 
came a  lawyer  without  previous  college  train- 
ing. The  American  Bar  Association  passed 
a  special  resolution,  waiving  the  undergradu- 
ate requirement  in  his  case. 

Blaggl  has  only  one  regret  about  being  a 
Congressman.  He  won't  see  his  wife,  Marie, 
and  three  children  as  often  as  he'd  like! 
They're  remaining  at  the  family's  Mosholu 
Parkway,  apartment  while  he  lives  in  Wash- 
ington. (A  fourth  child  Is  a  nurse  In  Puerto 
Rico.) 

But  Biaggl  gets  home  on  weekends  and 
other  odd  times.  He  can  still  be  seen  Saturday 
and  Sunday  morning.  Jogging  or  bicycling 
through  the  Mosholu  area,  trying  to  stay 
in  shape. 

"One  real  problem  of  being  a  Congressman 
Is  with  all  those  meetings,  you  sit  too  much," 
he  said. 

In  spite  of  his  criticism  of  the  present  city 
administration,  Biaggl  maintains  New  York 
is  still  governable,  but  won't  say  if  he  thinks 
he's  the  man  who  can  get  the  top  Job 
some  day. 

Running  his  fingers  through  his  thick, 
black  hair,  Biaggl  commented  that  "almost 
everyone  In  politics  thinks  of  New  York  City." 


POPULATION     GROWTH     AND     ITS 
FUTURE   SOCIAL   CONSEQUENCES 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  earth  resources 
and  population,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
is  continuing  its  efforts  to  leam  what  is 
going  on  in  Government  and  private  or- 
ganization to  combat  our  pressing  popu- 
lation growth  and  its  future  social  con- 
sequences, as  well  as  the  rapid  utihza- 
tion  01  our  resources  and  our  concern 
for  an  environment  of  quality. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  the  highlights 
of  our  most  recent  hearings: 
Hearing    Highlights,    Thursday,    July    24, 
1969 — Population   Reference   Bureau 

Dr.  William  Moran,  President,  Population 
Reference  Bureau.  Members  Present:  Bush. 
Horton.  McCloskey.  Pollock.  Smith,  Taft, 
Wold.  Staff  Prom:  Vander  Jagt. 

Dr.  Moran,  President  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau  expressed  considerable 
concern  over  projected  resource  consump- 
tion rates.  In  1900  the  United  States  used  40.9 
billion  gallons  of  water.  In  1960  that  amount 
had  increased  to  322  billion  gallons  of  wa- 
ter annually.  Furthermore,  these  growing 
consumption  rates  apply  to  almost  all  of 
our  resources. 

One  of  the  major  problems  the  United 
States  has  in  resource  management  is  attl- 
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tudlnal.  Dr.  Moran  feels  that  we  have 
adopted  a  "frontiersman"  attitude  and  seem 
to  believe  that  there  will  always  be  new  re- 
sources available.  The  fact  Is  that  we  are 
already  falling  to  replenish  some  of  our 
most  essential  resources.  For  instance,  in 
the  Southwestern  United  States  we  are  tap- 
ping fossil  water,  or  water  left  from  the  last 
ice  age. 

In  this  country  today  we  produce  only 
60%  of  the  oxygen  we  consume.  We  have 
Introduced  Into  our  atmosphere  more  car- 
bon dioxide  than  our  plants  can  absorb  and 
convert  to  meet  our  oxygen  requirements. 

We  have  In  the  United  States,  6<^o  of  the 
world's  population,  but  we  are  presently  us- 
ing '4  to  '/2  ot  the  world's  resources.  If  the 
world  Is  to  someday  manage  its  resources 
better,  the  U.S.  must  assume  an  Important 
leadership  role. 

Dr.  Moran  believes  that  our  efforts  should 
"be  spent  convincing  young  couples  that 
their  family  will  be  happier  and  that  their 
children  will  have  a  better  chance  for  an 
education  If  family  planning  is  practiced. 
Finding  a  way  to  convince  and  motivate  the 
general  public  should  be  our  first  priority. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  con- 
centrates a  great  deal  of  its  resources  in  both 
Latin  and  South  America.  Dr.  Moran  ex- 
plained that  the  influence  Catholicism  has 
over  national  family  planning  programs 
varies  with  each  country.  Nationalism  In 
countries  like  Brazil  also  limits  the  ex- 
tent to  which  family  planning  services  may 
be  introduced.  Brazil  allows  only  15%  of 
those  women  who  are  considered  fertile  to  re- 
ceive any  family  planning  services  or  In- 
formation. 

Heakinc  Highlights,  Tuesday,  July  29,  1969, 
Ford  Foundation 

Mr.  Oscar  Harkavy,  Program  Officer  in 
Charge. 

Members  Present:  Bush,  McCloskey, 
Mosher,  Wold. 

Staff  From:  Anderson,  Taft.  "Vander  Jagt. 

Current  research  In  reproductive  biology 
has  given  us  many  new  Ideas  as  to  how  the 
fertility  cycle  can  be  controlled.  Mr.  Harkavy 
explained  that  If  mankind  hopes  to  some 
day  control  the  world"s  population,  we  must 
continue  to  develop  new  methods  of  contra- 
ception and  to  extensively  examine  these  new 
research  areas.  $30  million  wlU  be  spent  this 
year  on  speclflc  contraceptive  research.  Mr. 
Harkavy  stated  that  we  should  increase  these 
efforts  to  a  $150  million  level  of  expenditure 
over  the  next  several  years. 

The  population  explosion  is  commonly  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
now  facing  the  nation  and  the  world.  Mr. 
Harkavy  suggested,  therefore,  that  we  more 
adequately  fund  population  research.  It 
seems  inconsistent  that  cancer  research 
funds  toui  $250-275  mllUon  annually,  more 
than  8  times  the  amount  spent  on  reproduc- 
tive biology  research. 

Mr.  Harkavy  explained  that  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  population  problem  is  a  long- 
term  project.  Grants  given  on  an  annual 
basis  allow  only  short-term  research  plans. 
If  these  grants  were  distributed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  there  years,  it  would  be  possible  to 
thoroughly  staff  the  projects  and  to  plan 
the  necessary  long-term  research  programs. 

Mr.  Harkavy  stated  that  often  U.S.  motives 
are  questioned  when  foreign  countries  re- 
ceive AID  funds  for  family  planning.  It  does 
not  seem  to  matter  how  humanitarian  our 
own  motives  may  be.  Mr.  Harkavy  agreed 
with  the  Presidential  statement  empha- 
sizing the  lmf)ortance  of  unilateral  funding 
through  the  United  Nations. 

By  the  year  2000,  experts  have  predicted 
that  we  will  have  a  population  of  7  billion. 
Even  more  astounding  Is  the  fact  that  by 
2025  that  figvire  will  have  doubled  to  14 
bmion. 
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He.aring    Highlights.    Thttrsbay,    July    31, 
1969,  National   Scienci  Foundation 

Dr.  WUllam  D.  McElroy,  Director;  Dr.  Louis 
Levin.  Executive  Associate  Director. 

Members  Present:  Bush,  Fulton,  Horton, 
Mosher,  Pettis,  Pollock,  Ruppe,  Wold. 

Staff  From:  McCloskey,  Taft,  Vander  Jagt. 

Dr.  McElroy  explained  that  In  order  to 
return  an  ecological  system  to  its  original 
condition,  the  ecologlst  must  enlist  the  as- 
sistance of  experts  in  almost  every  science. 
No  mechanism  presently  exists  to  coordinate 
these  individual  efforts.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  Is  funding  an  ecological  analysis 
project  in  Jamaica  which  Involves  a  complete 
examination  of  the  food  chain  in  bays  and 
estuaries.  It  Is  hoped  that  from  this  study 
scientists  will  learn  more  about  how  to 
manage  estuary  resources. 

Scientists  are  now  learning  to  use  waste 
heat  from  energy  plants  to  actually  improve 
ecological  systems.  Organisms  have  a  faster 
growth  rate  in  warm  weather,  and  if  properly 
planned,  an  energy  plant  can  actually  speed 
the  recovery  process  of  a  poUuted  area. 

Dr.  McElroy  suggested  that  family  planning 
projects  rely  more  heavily  upon  paramedical 
I>ersonnel,  particularly  in  foreign  countries. 
In  India  an  expenditure  of  $700  mllUon  to 
train  midwlves  and  to  make  family  planning 
services  available  would  result  in  tlie  direct 
contact  of  25  million  Indian  women.  Dr. 
McElroy  considers  this  personal  contact  dur- 
ing periods  of  pregnancy  to  be  vastly  more 
effective  than  national  information  programs. 

One  of  the  crises  the  world  will  face  as  a 
result  of  present  population  growth  rate  Is 
that  assuming  the  world  population  Increases 
2%  annually,  urban  population  wlU  Increase 
by  6  %  and  ghetto  population  will  increase  by 
12%. 

Dr.  McElroy  acknowledged  the  national 
population  problem  but  urged  that  we  not 
forget  our  neighbors.  In  a  country  like 
Jamaica  which  Is  "heading  for  trouble"  In 
terms  of  population  and  available  Uvlng 
space.  Dr.  McElroy  feels  that  a  modest  Invest- 
ment of  $2  million  would  significantly  affect 
the  future  of  Jamaica. 


GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  90th 
Congress,  I  introduced  the  first  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  guaranteed  aimual 
income — the  Income  Maintenance  Act, 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress, 
I  again  introduced  it  as  H.R.  586. 

The  Income  Maintenance  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  replace  the  existing  welfare 
system  with  a  program  of  income  main- 
tenance. The  concept  of  income  main- 
tenance, which  has  been  extensively  de- 
bated, in  broad  outline  means  providing 
to  people  who  have  no  income  a  mini- 
mum level  of  assistance,  and  reducing 
that  assistance  as  they  increase  their 
income.  Under  H.R.  586.  assistance  is  re- 
duced by  50  cents  for  everj'  dollar 
the  recipient  earns. 

The  plan  is  thus  aimed  at  closing  the 
poverty  gap  in  the  most  direct  and  eflB- 
cient  way — by  providing  benefits  as  a 
matter  of  right,  payable  upon  simple  ap- 
plication, similar  to  application  for  social 
security  benefits.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
cipients are  provided  with  a  financial  in- 
centive to  seek  employment. 
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Our  Nation's  finest  economists,  soci- 
ologists, and  experts  on  public  welfare 
have  endorsed  this  concept.  Well-in- 
formed public  discussion  of  income 
maintenance  is  Increasing,  as  the  Ameri- 
can loeople,  rich  and  poor  alike,  seek 
alternatives  to  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem. A  vital  contribution  to  this  discus- 
sion has  been  made  by  Paul  A.  Samuel- 
son,  of  MIT,  in  his  article,  "Lifting  the 
Curse  of  the  Poor,"  which  appeared  in 
Think  magazine,  published  by  IBM.  It 
provides  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
concept  of  income  maintenance  and  of 
several  proposals  to  implement  the 
concept. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  their  attention : 

LirriNG  the  Curse  of  the  Poor 
Just  prior  to  his  assassination.  President 
Kennedy  received  a  memorand\am  from  Rob- 
ert J.  Lampman  who  was  on  leave  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  serving  a  tour 
of  duty  on  the  New  Frontier.  Dr.  Lampman 
was  well  known  among  professional  econo- 
mists as  one  of  the  best-informed  experts  on 
problems  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  income  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  1963  memorandum,  he  pointed  out 
that  our  high  employment  and  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  served  to  emphasize,  by  con- 
trast the  problems  of  poverty  in  America. 
President  Kennedy  was  much  impressed  by 
Lampman 'E  sober  recital:  Hum%p  suffering 
in  Appalachla  and  in  city  ghettos  were 
mere  dramatizations  of  the  continuing  in- 
equalities of  income  distribution  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  reported  by  the  Census 
and  other  objective  surveys. 

Although  the  American  per  capita  na- 
tional income  far  exceeds.  In  real  terms, 
that  reported  by  any  other  nation,  it  Is  still 
true  that  children  and  grownups  go  to  bed 
hungry  at  night.  If.  in  the  words  of  Hobbes. 
American  life  cannot  be  called  "nasty, 
brutish  and  short."  any  insurance  company 
actuary  can  testify  that  malnutrition  still 
figures  as  an  Important  factor  In  premature 
death;  and  although  the  U.S.  standard  of  liv- 
ing tops  the  list  of  major  industrial  nations, 
students  of  vital  statistics  have  long  known 
that  America  does  not  rank  even  In  the  top 
10  where  low  Infant  morta  ity  Is  concerned. 
One  of  the  decisions  made  by  President 
Kennedy  before  his  DaUas  trip  was  to  launch 
the  War  on  Poverty.  One  of  the  first  success- 
ful programs  of  the  new  President.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  was  to  Implement  that  ccmmit- 
ment  by  recommending  the  creation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
spending  of  bUllons  of  dollars  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  fight  poverty. 

At  about  the  same  lime,  a  number  of 
economists  began  independently  to  explore 
quite  a  different  approach — under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "a  Negative  Income  Tax."'  And 
as  the  years  since  1964  revealed  a  number 
of  difficulties  with  parts  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, additional  support  among  economists 
has  been  recruited  for  the  new  approach.  By 
the  summer  of  1968.  what  had  begun  as  an 
academic  possibility  began  to  take  on  the 
dimensions  of  a  feasible  new  social  program. 
bipartisan  sufpoet 
Specifically,  late  In  May  more  than  1.200 
economists  from  more  than  150  colleges  and 
universities  signed  a  public  petition  calling 
upon  the  nation  to  take  this  next  step  for- 
ward on  the  agenda  of  progress.  Considerable 
bipartisan  support  was  developed :  Republi- 
can Congressman  Melvln  Laird  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  Introduced  such  a  bill;  Etemocratlc 
Congressman  William  Ryan  of  New  York 
has  introduced  a  Elmllar  bill.  Most  of  the 
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leading  candidates  for  the  presidency  have 
expressed  favorable  Interest  In  Income  main- 
tenance programs  of  this  kind.  Such  business 
leaders  as  Joseph  WUson  of  Xerox  and  Arjay 
MUler  of  Pord  endorsed  this  new  approach 
at  a  conference  called  by  Governor 
Rockefeller. 

What  exactly  Is  the  negative  Income  tax? 

Everyone  understands  the  positive  grad- 
uated Income  tax:  virhen  a  family  reports  Its 
Income  It  must,  according  to  a  formula  that 
depends  on  family  size  (exemptions),  pay  a 
positive  tax  geared  to  the  level  of  Its  Income. 
Those  with  very  low  Income  are  not.  under 
the  present  system,  subject  to  tax.  Indeed, 
their  tax  exemptions  of  $600  per  person  are 
completely  wasted.  Under  the  negative  tax, 
no  matter  what  your  Income  Is,  It  would  be 
reported  along  with  family  size.  If  Income 
Is  below  some  defined  poverty  line.  Instead 
of  paying  a  positive  tax  a  family  auto- 
matically receives  as  a  matter  of  right  a 
nationally  uniform  income  supplement.  The 
size  of  this  payment,  and  this  Is  a  crucial 
feature  of  the  program.  Is  geared  to  the  level 
of  family  earnings  In  such  a  way  as  to  give 
everyone  a  definite  incentive  to  Increase  his 
private  earnings. 

Thus,  -in  one  of  the  possible  variants  of 
the  plan,  a  family  of  four  with  no  earnings 
at  all  might  automatically  receive  from  the 
government  a  $1,500  payment.  If  by  its  own 
initiative  it  raises  its  earnings  from  zero  up 
to  $1,000  Instead  of  having  all  of  that  taken 
away  from  it.  as  under  present  welfare  as- 
sistance or  under  proposals  to  guarantee 
everybody  a  $3,000  Income  whatever  he  does, 
the  family  would  be  permitted  under  the 
negative  income  tax  to  keep,  say,  50  percent 
of  Its  extra  earnings.  The  other  50  percent 
goes  to  the  government  to  reduce  its  sup- 
plementary payment  by  $500.  The  same 
would  be  true  If  It  earned  a  second  $1,000  of 
Income,  the  formula  is  always  arranged  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  the  poor  to  cure 
their  own  poverty. 

ALL    THE    VIRTUES 

If,  perhaps,  through  successful  manpower 
retaining  programs,  the  family  Is  able  by  its 
own  efforts  to  move  out  of  poverty  com- 
pletely, the  negative  Income  tax  will  change 
over  smoothly  into  a  positive  Income  tax.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  payments  given 
here  for  a  family  of  four  would  have  to  be 
raised  in  cases  where  the  couple  had  more 
than  two  children;  and  for  single-individual 
families  the  formula  would  show  a  lower 
schedule  of  payments.  This  demonstrates 
that  the  negative  Income  tax  has  all  the 
virtues  of  a  children's  allowance  program, 
plus  the  virtue  of  recognizing  that  adults  are 
not  able,  in  many  cases,  to  escape  the  blight 
of  poverty. 

I  have  given,  purely  as  an  example,  one 
possible  schedule  of  payments  that  could  be 
feasible  for  a  program  beginning  in  the  next 
year  or  two.  Some  experts  would  favor  a  more 
generous  schedule.  As  in  the  case  of  Social 
Security.  If  the  new  p;ogram  turned  out  to 
work  well  in  practice,  one  could  expect  its 
scope  and  coverage  to  expand  with  the  pass- 
ing years. 

How  much  would  a  modest  Initial  pro- 
gram cost? 

Could  our  Gross  National  Product  and  fis- 
cal system  stand  this  cost? 

Professor  Lampman  has  estimated  the 
price  tag  such  a  program  to  be  about  $7''2 
billion  gross.  But  ne  also  estimator  that  it 
would  save  about  $2^/2  billion  on  present 
welfare  assistance.  Hence,  the  net  cost  would 
be  about  $5  billion.  With  the  Gross  National 
Product  currently  running  at  an  $850  billion 
annual  rate  and  the  consolidated  federal 
budget  running  at  $180  billion  annual  rate, 
an  extra  $5  billion  for  a  new  vital  program 
is  hardly  beyond  the  fiscal  capacity  of  an 
affluent  society.  Many  experts  would  argue 
that  we  can  already  afford  a  program  of  this 
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kind  that  costs  several  times  aa  much,  If  we 
have  the  will  to  pay  for  It. 

In  this  connection  It  is  worth  emphasizing 
that  our  international  balance  of  payments 
deficit  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  con- 
straints upon  our  preeent-day  economy.  Any 
of  the  extra  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  our 
urban  and  rural  areas  for  income  mainte- 
nance go  almost  completely  for  home-pro- 
duced products;  and  those  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  an  equivalent  number  of  extra 
billion  spent  on  Vietnam  or  other  offshore 
security  programs,  and  which  do  seriously 
impinge  on  our  deteriorating  trade  deficit. 

Let  me  now  review  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  new  program.  First,  the  merits.  The 
great  advantage  to  this  new  plan  is  that  it 
cuts  through  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  local 
and  state  administrative  devices  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem  on  poverty.  P. 
Scott  Pltzgerald  is  supposed  to  have  said  to 
Ernest  Hemingway,  "Ernest,  you  know  the 
rich  are  different  from  us."  To  which  Hem- 
ingway replied,  "Yes,  they  have  more  money 
than  we  do."  The  curse  of  the  poor  is  literally 
their  poverty.  Give  them  more  income,  and 
not  only  they  but  their  progeny  as  well  can 
break  through  the  vicious  circle.  In  a  society 
devoted  to  personal  freedom  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  much  can  be  said  for  more 
Income  in  the  form  of  abstract  purchasing 
fovrer,  without  a  demeaning  ritual  for  the 
people  getting  It.  We  know  from  experience 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Social  Security  System  that  such  even- 
handed  programs  are  comparatively  easy  to 
administer.  (Needless  to  say,  this  does  not 
rule  out  the  provision  of  certain  social  serv- 
ices in  kind — as,  for  example,  subsidized  pub- 
lic hospitals  and  clinics,  or  even  family  coun- 
seling by  social  service  workers.  Nor  should  we 
be  so  naive  as  to  expect  that  there  will  be  no 
wasteful  and  misguided  expenditure  of  in- 
come supplements  by  some  of  the  recipients.) 

MORE  THAN  A  HANDOUT 

Second,  in  our  cultural  traditions  Income 
has  tended  to  be  associated  with  work  and 
effort.  We  are  all  taught  in  school  the  words 
of  Captain  John  Smith  to  the  Virginia  Col- 
ony. "He  who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat." 
Still.  17th  century  mottoes  will  not  dlsix>8e 
of  20th  century  problems.  One  of  the 
beauties  of  the  negative  Income  tax  is 
precisely  that  it  combines  humanity  with  In- 
centives. It  does  not  merely  provide  a  hand- 
out to  ameliorate  poverty,  but.  in  contrast 
to  alternative  programs  soon  to  be  discussed, 
It  conduces  toward  the  ending  of  that  pov- 
erty. Just  as  people  soon  become  accustomed 
to  an  existing  tax  schedule  or  to  the  divi- 
dends from  Inherited  wealth,  people  in  a 
mixed  society  will  soon  come  to  take  for 
granted  their  rights  in  an  established  system 
of  income  supplements. 

Third,  the  negative  income  tax  dovetails 
well  with  complementary  programs.  It  Is  not 
at  all  comi>etltive  with  labor  majipower  pro- 
grams designed  to  qualify  the  unemployed 
for  the  new  kinds  of  jobs  becoming  available 
In  our  evolving  society.  It  Integrates  beauti- 
fully with  our  old-age  system  of  pensions 
provided  by  private  and  public  agencies;  a 
significant  number  of  the  poor  {>eople  are 
elderly. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  demerits  of  the 
plan. 

First,  "negative  income  tax"  Is  a  very  bad 
name.  Obviously  It  has  a  negative  ring.  Per- 
haps a  better  name  would  be  "Incentive 
Income  Supplement"  or  "Incentive  Payment 
Plan."  They  not  only  sound  better,  but  are 
more  accurate. 

Second,  there  Is  definitely  a  problem  of 
achieving  consensus  on  any  measure  that 
gives  people  any  kind  of  income  they  do  not 
have  to  "work"  for.  In  a  recent  Gallup  poll, 
for  example,  a  majority  could  not  be  mus- 
tered for  a  "guaranteed  Income"  propKJsal. 
There  was,  however,  more  than  a  majority  In 
favor  of  "guaranteed  Jobs  for  all."  Not  only 
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do  many  In  the  affluent  class  resent  the  sub- 
sidization of  Idleneee,  but  so  also  do  many 
members  of  the  lower  middle  class  who  have 
pulled  themselves  by  painful  effort  out  of 
poverty.  If,  therefore,  it  were  really  feasible 
to  choose  between  ( 1 )  an  effective  govern- 
ment program  that  oould  provide  \iseful 
employment  and  (2)  a  negative  income  tax 
payable  to  able-bodied  persons,  few  would 
prefer  the  latter.  However,  I  do  not  see  this 
as  a  matter  of  mutually  exclusive  choice. 
There  are  grave  doubts,  up)on  which  I  cannot 
elaborate  here,  that  the  government  can 
serve  effectively  as  an  employer  of  last  resort. 
In  any  case,  if  theBe  doubts  were  resolved. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  Integrate  a 
guaranteed-Job  program  with  a  negative-tax 
program. 

Third,  the  negative  income  tax  would  call 
for  a  monthly  reckoning,  since  the  poor 
would  need  monthly  payments  (in  contrast 
and  In  addition  to  our  system  of  quarterly 
or  yearly  tax  collections) . 

Fourth,  it  would  be  somewhat  complex  to 
determine  the  amount  of  money  for  each 
family.  And  add  to  this  the  handling  of 
modifications  incurred  by  Job  loss  or  change, 
pay  raises,  more  children  being  born. 

Consider  another  problem  that  might  not 
at  first  glance  seem  to  be  closely  related  to 
the  negative  income  tax,  namely  government 
aids  to  agriculture.  Our  farm  price-sup- 
port programs  are  costly  and  yet  too 
often  they  accomplish  little  toward  their 
ultimate  goal  of  succoring  human  need.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  poll  cf  economists,  more 
than  95  percent  disapprove  of  these  programs. 
Marginal  farm  families — those  whom  our 
agricultural  problems  ostensibly  were  de- 
signed most  to  aid,  but  who  in  fact  receive 
relatively  little — would  benefit  enormously 
from  the  negative  income  tax  system.  If 
such  a  system  were  provided  for  them,  many 
economists  would.  In  good  conscience,  rec- 
ommend that  billions  of  dollars  be  lopped 
off  existing  agricultural  aid  programs. 

WHAT   POLITICAL   THINKERS    PROPOSE 

To  appraise  the  worth  of  the  plan  for  in- 
centive Income  supplements  let  me  compare 
it  with  some  alternative  proposals. 

Michael  Harrington  and  a  considerable 
number  of  political  thinkers  have  advocated 
an  outright  guaranteed  minimum  income  for 
all.  Thus,  If  the  poverty  line  in  1968  is  drawn 
at  an  Income  level  of  $3,000  for  a  family  of 
four,  they  advocate  guaranteeing  that  whole 
amount  to  every  such  family.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, such  a  program  would  be  costly.  Refer- 
ring once  again  to  Dr.  Lampman's  estimates, 
the  net  cost  of  an  outright  minimum  income 
guarantee  would  probably  run  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $28  billion.  At  least  $10  bllUon 
of  this  would  be  required  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween what  people  now  earn  and  the  mini- 
mum. But  that  is  not  even  half  the  story. 
An  outright  guarantee  plan  would  have 
powerful  adverse  effects.  Why?  The  majority 
of  the  families  defined  as  f)Oor  are  actually 
headed  by  wage  earners,  albeit  their  income 
levels  are  inadequate.  An  outright  guaran- 
tee in  effect  places  them  in  a  marginal  tax 
bracket  of  100  percent.  Why  should  a  per- 
son earn  extra  Income,  or  even  his  existing 
income,  if  every  dollar  he  brings  In  auto- 
matically subtracts  a  dollar  from  his  govern- 
ment supplement?  Alleviating  poverty  by 
this  plan  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  per- 
petuating the  evil. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  system  of 
welfare  assistance.  Some  proponents  of  the 
negative  income  tax  favor  this  device  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  existing  relief  meas- 
ures. I  "lo  not  go  so  far:  for  a  long  time  to 
come  we  shall  need  such  programs.  But 
much  of  their  cost  could  be  reduced  and, 
what  is  more  important,  much  of  their  evil. 
In  the  words  of  Professor  James  Tobln  of 
Yale.  "The  present  welfare  system  is  a  dis- 
aster." It  Is  uneven.  New  York  pays  five 
times  as  much  to  each  poor  family  as  Mis- 
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slsslppl  and  there  Is  no  comparable  difference 
m  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Too  often, 
existing  welfare  programs  humiliate  those 
In  need  and  kill  off  their  Incentives.  When 
the  breadwinner  in  a  family  accepts  a  tem- 
porary Job  Involving  a  lew  hundred  dollars, 
he  runs  the  risk  of  Jeopardizing  his  eligibility 
for  relief  and  sacrificing  financial  aids  run- 
ning Into  thousands  of  dollars.  In  28  of  our 
states  the  regulations  are  so  perverted  as  to 
give  the  husband  a  financial  incentive  to 
leave  home — aa  the  best  financial  boon  he 
can  bestow  upon  his  family. 

Some  experts,  as  for  example  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  advocate  a  children's  allowance 
program  rather  than  Incentive  income  main- 
tenance programs.  A  Moynihan  program  that 
pays  $8  to  $12  per  month  per  child  to  rich 
and  poor  alike  can  be  very  costly  and  jet 
makes  scarcely  a  dent  on  poverty.  Moreover, 
a  negative  Income  tax  formula  which  in- 
cludes family  size  as  one  of  its  variables  Is  In 
the  truest  sense  a  family  allowance  system, 
even  though  not  merely  a  children's  allow- 
ance system.  And  It  has  the  great  advantage 
of  not  giving  to  the  affluent  what  they  do  not 
need,  and  of  not  having  to  tax  back  from 
such  affluent  families  what  has  been  indis- 
criminately handed  to  them. 

CARlCATtTRES    FROM    THE    THIRTIES 

Finally,   some   social   observers   have   dis- 
counted the  merits  of  income  maintenance 
plans,  preferring  rather  to  espouse  programs 
that  guarantee  Jobs  for  all.  Pull  employment, 
I  would  agree.  Is  Indeed  a  basic  social  goal. 
And  structural  unemployment,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  woefully  high  rates 
prevailing  among  unskilled  white  and  non- 
whlte  youths  is  a  problem  that  does  demand 
vigorous  federal  action.  However,  I  do  not 
see     why     incentive     income     supplements 
should  be  regarded  as  competitive  with  Job 
Corps  and  other  manpower  programs.  And 
I  anr  not  yet  ready  to  throw  in  the  sponge 
and  despair  that  structural   unemployment 
is  an  incurable  American  disease.  I  can  un- 
derstand and  sympathize   with   the   recom- 
mendation made  by  the  1966  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic  Progress,  which  advocated  that  the 
Government  become.  If  necessary,  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort.  Yet  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  for  any  agency,   public  or  private,   to 
find  useful  work  to  be  performed  by  that 
part  of  the  labor  force  which  has  the  least 
amoimt    of    skills    and    habits    of    work.    A 
makework  program,  reminiscent  of  some  of 
the  caricatures  of  the  WPA  programs  of  the 
1930s,  could  involve  formidable  problems  of 
organization  and  morale.  Yes.  it  is  better  for 
a  man  to  earn  an  income  at  a  useful  task 
than  to  receive  a  handout.  But  assembling 
numbers  of  people  to  make  them  go  through 
a  ritual  work  they  themselves  can  see  to  be 
a  mockery  of  useful  effort,  could  be  worse 
for  morale  than  an  even-handed  system  of 
Income  supplements.  Even  if  my  apprehen- 
sions are  unfounded,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  regard  the  choice  between  the  negative 
Income  tax  and  employment  programs  as  an 
either/or  choice  among  mutually  Incompat- 
ible alternatives. 

I  have  tried  to  set  forth  the  main  outlines 
of  an  approach  to  poverty  that  is  new  to  the 
American  system.  Since  the  approach  Is  new. 
discussion  should  not  freeze  around  one  hard 
and  fast  detailed  plan.  (Actually,  a  well 
planned  experiment  Is  now  being  under- 
taken in  New  Jersey  by  the  Institute  for 
Research  on  Poverty,  to  test  the  empirical 
effects  upon  work  Incentives  of  various  for- 
mula plans — with  incentive  factors  varying 
between  30  and  70  percent.) 

However,  In  my  Judgment,  the  time  is  ripe 
lor  national  consideration  of,  and  debate  on 
what  the  economic  historian  of  the  future 
may  perhaps  record  as  one  of  the  significant 
social  inventions  of  the  last  third  ol  the 
20th  century. 
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FUTURE  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Secretary   of  Agriculture  has  been 
holding  hearings  over  the  country  to  ob- 
tain the  viewpoint  of  agriculture  interests 
and   in    this   connection   Mr.   Peter   E. 
Marble,  a  rancher  from  Nevada,  who  is  a 
regional  vice  president  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  made 
a  presentation  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
general  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Marble  has  pointed  out  that 
50  percent  of  U.S.  agriculture  income  is 
derived  through  meat  production.  This 
important  segment  of  agriculture  is  not 
subsidized.  Cattlemen  are  receiving  about 
the  same  for  their  products  that  they  re- 
ceived 20  years  ago,  while  consumer  per 
capita  income  is  up   150  percent  since 
1951.  Mr.  Marble  warns  of  the  disaster 
that  will  result  if  the  administration  em- 
barks on  a  massive  land  retirement  pro- 
gram and  permits  the  retired  cropland  to 
be  converted  to  beef  production.  The  text 
of  Mr.  Marble's  statement  follows: 
Future  Agricultural  Policy 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  appear  before  you  in  be- 
half of  the  beef  cattle  producer  and  feeder 
Interests,  organizations  and  industry  of  the 
far  west.  While  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  presume  to, 
speak  for  every  individual  or  each  organiza- 
tion, I  am  sure  the  majority  of  Uvesiock  pro- 
ducers generaUy  If  not  specifically  agree  with 
what  I  will  have  to  say  today.  With  respect 
to   future  agricultural   poUcy  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  in 
general  we  actively  and  aggressively  support 
a  policy  of  free  private  enterprise  In  American 
agriculture.  To  be  very  clear  about  this  we  do 
not   favor   or   beUeve   In  Federal   regulatory, 
price    supporting,    production    limiting    pro- 
grams. 

Now  to  back  up  a  moment,  the  Far  West 
Beef  Industry  supports  the  policy  statement 
presented  by  Bill  House,  ANCA  President, 
presented  to  you  in  Lincoln  on  April  12.  I  do 
not  vrtsh  to  repeat  him,  but  would  underscore 
the  following : 

A.  The  beef  indiistry-produclng  over  20% 
and  the  meat  industry  over  50'",  of  the  total 
U.S.  Agricultural  income  represent  by  far 
the  largest  land  users  and  producers  on  the 
American  Scene. 

B.  The  prosperity  of  U.S.  animal-Uvestock 
agriculture  Is  the  key  to  total  U.S.  farm  and 
crop  prosperity. 

C.  Export  of  U.S.  beef  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  must  be  developed  on 
a  truly  reciprocal  basis  with  dumping  or 
glutting  restrictions  in  any  market — foreign 
or  domestic. 

D.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  gov- 
ernment payment  of  any  kind  lor  grazing  or 
production  of  beef.  I  refer  especially  here 
to  the  increasingly  frequent  suggestion  of 
permitting  grazing  on  retired  or  deferred 
acreages.  Such  would  be  simply  another  act 
of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  This  Is  not 
to  say  we  oppose  retirement  of  crop  land 
per  se  although  many  of  our  livestock  pro- 
ducers would  argue  strongly  for  the  curtail- 
ment of  subsidy  to  anyone  at  any  time — 
and  certainly  the  history  of  payment-retire- 
ment-production control  Is  repeated  failure. 
If  land  retirement  is  politically  necessary 
then  we  strongly,  unequivocally  recommend 
that  all  payments,  controls  and  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government  cease  when  and 
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If  a  land  owner  elects  to  use  the  land  In 
any  way  lor  livestock. 

Now  for  a  minute  let  me  recommend  cer- 
tain specific  policy  action. 

1.  The  U.SX>.A.  should  assist  in  the  de- 
velopent  of  a  quasl-govemment  private  beef 
Industry  board  for  the  limited  but  specific 
purpose  of  developing  export  markets  for  U.S. 
beef  and  greater  foreign  consumption  of 
beef — all  beef— particularly  U.S.,  but  also 
foreign.  Generally,  the  program  should  be 
financed  and  controlled  by  exisUng  U.S.  state 
and  national  beef  promotion  group>6  in  pro- 
portion to  their  Individual  financial  support 
with  these  funds  being  matched  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government'— perhaps  somewhat  logi- 
cally— out  of  collections  levied  against  tariffs 
on  imports. 

2.  The  U.S.D.A.  should  select  responsible. 
full  time  operator  ranchers  and  farmers 
(producers)  to  meet  and  deliberate  quietly 
and  without  publicity  in  the  formulating  of 
future  Agricultural  Policy.  These  men  should 
be  representatives  of  national  commodity 
organizations  In  proportion  to  the  gross  dol- 
lar value  of  the  major  commodities  to  the 
U.S.  total.  Specifically  those  commodity 
groups  such  as  livestock,  tree  and  row  crops, 
and  the  other  free  market,  unsupported  com- 
modities, which  represent  the  great  majority 
of  U.S.  agricultural  production,  should  have 
an  appropriately  weighted  influence  in  the 
ultimate  determination  of  "Production"  Pol- 
icy. It's  time  for  the  tall  to  cease  wagging 
the  dog.  While  there  may  well  be  merit  and 
Justification  for  field  sampling  ol  Individual 
opinion  as  Is  being  done  today,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Western  agricultural  producers  of 
any  commodity  are  very  ably  represented  in 
person  and  In  policy  development  through 
their  existing  grower  organizations,  such  as 
the  cattlemen's  and  feeder  groups  or  Farm 
Bureau  In  the  case  of  beef  production. 

3.  A  minute  ago  I  referred  to  Agricultural 
"Production"  Policy— My  personal  feeling  Is 
that  the  U.S.D.A.  should  in  the  future  limit 
Its  activities  to  the  maximum  or  optimum 
servicing  of  agricultural  producers,  proces- 
sors and  facilities,  including  inspection,  re- 
search, standardization,  etc.  (regulations! 
lor  the  benefit  of  consumers  but  as  distinct 
from  direct  consumer  servicing  and  welfare. 

Specifically  of  late  there  has  been  much 
ado  concerning  U.S.D.A.  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, poverty  programing.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  increasing  trend  to  en- 
courage urban  oriented  programing  through 
the  extension  service  and  the  like.  No  doubt 
such  programing  will  at  least  temporarily 
draw  greater  popular  and  political  support 
to  US.D.A.  and  farmers.  Nevertheless,  recog- 
nizing that  the  Industry  of  agriculture  is 
stUl  the  largest  in  the  U.S.  and  promises 
forever  to  be  vastly  important  as  an  economic 
If  not  pollUcal  entity,  it  deserves  undivided, 
undiluted  attention.  This  Is  not  to  say  the 
agriculturalist  does  not  have  great  concern, 
great  empathy,  a  great  desire  to  eUminate 
the  problems  of  human  need  and  depriva- 
tion wherever  It  exists.  It  is  to  say  that  most 
deprivation  and  consumer-agricultural  defi- 
ciencies m  the  U.S.  relate  principally  to  in- 
adequacies in  consumer  Job.  education,  earn- 
ing and  living  deficiencies  which  as  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned  are 
already  served  or  should  be  better  served 
through  other  departments  specifically 
created  to  represent  these  needs,  i.e.  H.E.W., 
Labor,  etc. 

4  Futiire  policy  with  respect  to  usage  of 
Federal  lands  for  any  purpose,  but  espe- 
cially grazing,  should  forthrightly  recognize 
continued  multiple  usage,  development  and 
sale  when  appropriate  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  quit  trying  to  make  goats  out 
of  westMTi  users — whether  they  be  skiers, 
grazers,  sportsmen,  or  whoever — the  govern- 
ment should  stop  trying  to  make  the  very 
last  nlckle  off  the  Federal  lands  and  instead 
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vigorously  promote  the  kind  of  resource  de- 
velopment— through  private  capital — that 
has  occurred  almost  without  exception 
wherever  private  agriculture  Is  to  be  found 
throughout  the  US. 

As  .s  not  so  well  known,  about  one  half  of 
the  land  area  west  of  the  Rockies  contlnuee 
In  federal  ownership.  An  equivalent  of  about 
a  third  on  the  continental  U.S.  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  wake  of  dls- 
asirous  slum,  poverty  and  other  dislocations 
emanating  from  fantastic  population  growth 
In  the  West,  In  the  great  eastern  metropoU- 
t'n  centers,  etc  better  Federal  land  re- 
source utilization  Is  needed.  For  Instance 
why  not  exchange  through  sale  some  of  the 
relatively  unproductive,  recreatlonless  west- 
ern federal  lands  for  areas  closer  and  more 
useful  to  the  large  population  centers  of  the 
east  and  elsewhere. 

5  The  US  DA.  should  vigorously  support 
the  tax  proposals  of  the  National  Livestock 
Tax  Committee.  Livestock  operators  are  con- 
cerned about  abuse  and  weakening  of  the  In- 
dustry by  investors  attracted  solely  by  so- 
called  tax  advantages  It  Is  for  this  reason 
the  "Tax  Committee"  has  proposed  changes. 
On  the  other  haxid  every  evidence  Indicates 
that  ].>  Agricultural  Investment  for  purposes 
of  tajt_ escapement  Is  not  only  used  most 
unsuccessfully  but  Is  Insignificant  In  the  ag- 
gregate and  2)  motivated  principally  because 
of  confiscatory  unrealistic  Income  tax  rates 
affecting  earners  and  Investors  outside  of 
agriculture.  Otherwise  and  generally  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  not  according  agricul- 
ture the  same  tax  treatment  accorded  others. 
The  US. DA.  should  sp"ak  up  Tor  and  in 
behalf  of  tne  livestock  Industry  In  this 
matter. 

6.  In  closing  it  Is  suggested  that  the  most 
direct,  responsible,  correct  solution  to  elimi- 
nation of  production  control  and  payments 
programing  Is  to  buy  these  allotment,  quota, 
payment,  etc.  entitlements  back  at  full  cur- 
rent market  value  and  be  done  with  It. 

Next  for  the  record — I  should  like  to  offer 
some  background  Information  on  Livestock 
and  Agricultural  conditions  generally — 

FACTS   BEARING   ON   BEEF   AND    MEAT  PRODUCTION 

IN  NEVADA,  UTAH,  ARIZONA,  AND  CALIFORNIA 

1948-68   AND   CONTINENTAL    UNITED   STATES 

(A)  Pour  state  production  of  cattle  and 
calves  more  than  doubled,  sheep  and  lamb 
production  down  13'"-  and  swine  production 
more  than  cut  In  half.  For  the  48  states,  the 
production  of  cattle  and  calves  has  about 
doubled;  the  price  of  cattle  has  Increased 
only  S'o  and  calves  13^"^,  which  results  In 
cash  receipts  only  slightly  more  than  dou- 
bled. The  production  of  the  other  two  species 
has  been  cut  20'~c.  The  total  red  meat  pro- 
duction In  the  48  states  dilfing  1948  to  1968 
period  has  increased  55 ^o  with  the  cash  re- 
ceipts for  the  20-year  period  up  65'^c. 

(B)  Four  state  crop  production  of  wheat, 
barley,  grain  sorghums  and  cotton  has  In- 
creased 75  "r  with  a  35'"^  Increase  in  value 
of  production.  For  the  48  states,  production 
of  the  above  supported  commodities  Is  up 
47  "c,  while  the  value  of  production  Is  down 
18%. 

(C)  Pour  state  government  subsidy  pay- 
ments (1967)  equaled  3,3%  of  total  farm 
marketing  receipts.  Forty-eight  state  pay- 
ments equaled  6.3%. 

(D)  1967  PRODUCTION  VALUE 
{Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


4-State 


United  States 


Percent  Percent 

Amount    of  total      Amount     of  total 
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(E) 


(Oollir  amounts  in  millk>ns| 


1947 


1967 


Realizing  U.S.  net  income J17, 114  $14,241 

Purchasing  power  of  atwve 
income $20,619  $12,603 

Farm  disposable  income  as 
percent  of  total 11.8  4 

Personal  disposable  income 
of  farm  population $22, 257  $22, 037 

Per  capita  farm  disposable  in- 
come as  percent  of  nonfarm 
disposable  income  (1955 
48.2  percent) 61.1  73.2 

Casli  marltet  value  of  livo- 
stock  and  products $16,527  $24,405 

Cash  market  value  of  cattle 
and  calves $4,967  $10,551 

Cash  market  value  of  crops $13,093  $18,383 

Cash  market  value  of  teed  crops.  $2,265  $4,306 

Cash  market  value  ol  oil  crops.  $917  $2,773 

Total  U.S.  farm  production 
expense $16,995  $34,525 

Total  U.S.  gross  farm  income...  $32, 072  $46, 385 

Governmant  payments  by 

program ;  = 

ACP $277  $225 

Great  Plains. 12 

Soil  Bank 29 

Sugar  Act 37  70 

Wool 29 

Feed  grain 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Subtotal 

Crop  land  adjustment 

Total 314  3.079 


865 
731 
932 


2,528 
85 


All  commodities $4,654  100.0  $42,788  100 

Livestock  and 

products 1.978  42.5  24.405  57 

Crops. 2,676  57.5  18.383  43 


(P)  The  Impact  of  the  foregoing  figures  Is 
this: 

(1)  All  agriculture  for  the  past  20  years 
has  been  under  a  terrlfflc  price  squeeze.  Live- 
stock and  other  unsupported  commodities 
have  weathered  this  critical  period  in  better 
shape  than  govemmentally  controlled,  subsi- 
dized production  of  some  crops. 

(2)  Beef  producers,  ranchers  and  feeders, 
and  the  SO  percent  plus  of  U.S.  agricultural 
production  that  operates  on  the  basis  of  free- 
private  enterprise  has  in  effect  been  subsidiz- 
ing the  American  consumer  by  supplying  an 
ever-Increasing  supply  of  Improved  products 
at  less  than  cost.  How  has  this  happened?  In 
the  case  of  beef  producers  their  production 
for  20  years  has  consistently  out-run  demand 
by  Just  enough  to  keep  a  ltd  on  prices.  Beef 
production  has  Increased  at  the  rate  of  about 
4'o  a  year  while  the  population  was  only 
growing  at  a  2%  rate.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
50's  every  man,  woman  and  child  ate  about 
50  pounds  of  beef  a  year.  Today  consumption 
has  doubled  to  over  100  pounds  per  capita. 
And  with  the  production  Increase  has  come 
great,  almost  fantastic  Improvements  In 
quality,  grade,  production  and  servicing. 
Fortunately,  perhaps,  the  value  of  land  and 
production  facilities  has  more  than  doubled 
during  this  period,  In  sympathy  with  the  un- 
fortunate Inflationary  trend  of  the  period. 
This  has  enabled  free  agriculture  and  beef 
producers  particularly  to  borrow  Increasingly 
to  finance  the  deficit  In  their  operations, 
while  barely  maintaining  a  shrinking  equity. 
It  will  take  many  years  of  higher  prices  in 
the  beef  industry  to  liquidate  the  accumu- 
lated debt  and  finance  the  type  of  efiBcient 
quality  production  demanded  of  current  and 
future  generations  of  American  and  foreign 
consumers. 

Again  for  a  moment  let  us  look  at  some 
consumer — beef  producer  facts: 

(1)  Current  retail  beef  prices  about  the 
same  as  In  1951. 

(2)  Consumer-per  capita-Income  Is  up  over 
150%  since  1951. 

( 3 )  The  consumer  spends  a  third  less  of  his 
pay  check  to  buy  twice  as  much  higher  qual- 
ity beef  as  he  did  20  years  ago. 

(4)  It  takes  Just  half  as  long  for  a  worker 
to  earn  a  pound  of  beef  as  It  did  20  years  ago. 

Now  the  foregoing  is  not  offered  with  the 
hope  of  fooling  anybody.  Every  family  spends 
more  total  dollars  on  meat  and  beef  than 
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they  did  20  years  ago  and  naturally,  a  house- 
wife should  be  concerned  about  prices  of 
anything  in  her  budget.  More  Is  spent  on  beef 
purchased  today  because  Americans  are  vast- 
ly better  off  financially  than  they  were. 
Many  can  afford  to  eat  Ijeef  today  that  had 
to  eat  potatoes  or  grits  20  years  ago.  Beef  Is 
by  Its  very  nature  as  an  animal  product  more 
expensive  to  produce  than  fish,  cereals  or 
chicken.  It  Is  the  greater  complexity  and 
cost  of  production,  even  though  Ijeef  Is  more 
healthful,  nutritious  and  palatable  (desir- 
able) than  any  other  food  substance,  that 
explains  why  most  of  the  world's  3  billion 
people  don't  eat  It. 

Statistically,  the  average  family  Is  now  eat- 
ing about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  a  day 
and  the  bread  winner  seldom  averages  much 
less  than  $2  an  hour.  Millions  of  unionized 
trade  workers  earn  from  $5  to  $10  an  hour. 
Most  of  the  meat  out  of  a  beef  animal  Is 
merchandized  as  hamburger  or  lesser  but 
nevertheless,  very  delicious  and  acceptable 
cuts  at  from  $.60  to  $80  a  pound.  Is  It  un- 
reasonable for  a  breadwinner  to  spend  Just 
a  portion  of  an  hour  dally  to  acquire  the 
most  universally  accepted  quality  food  ever 
produced? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  elements  of 
the  agricultural  Industry  have  Increased  their 
production  of  goods  from  50%  to  100%  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  and  not  only  net  less 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago  but  have 
lost  about  half  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
reduced  Income  For  20  years  per  capita 
farmer  Income  has  run  between  60%  to  70% 
of  that  of  his  city  counterpart  and  In  some 
of  those  years  It  has  dropped  as  low  as  48%. 
Wages  for  farm  workers  are  as  Inadequate  as 
employer  earnings.  Even  in  1969  cattle  prices 
are  still  running  10%  to  15%  below  parity, 
which  indicates  the  continuing  economic  lag 
of  the  beef  Industry  behind  the  more  than 
190  million  U.S.  citizens  living  and  working 
off  the  farm. 

Most  important  in  considering  future  farm 
policy  and  especially  t)eef  agriculture  Is  the 
very  long  time  span  of  the  production  cycle 
(3  to  5  years)  and  period  of  inventory  turn- 
over. Price,  production  and  profit  circum- 
stances for  beef  producers  have  been  adverse 
for  a  long  time.  It  will  take  many  years  of 
prosperity  to  repair  the  deprivations  of  this 
past  20  years. 

.  The  foregoing  suggests  to  us  in  the  beef 
Industry  that: 

(A)  All  agricultural  commodities  should 
be  produced  on  a  free  production — marketing 
basis. 

(B)  Withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  .subsidization  principally  of  feed  grains, 
wheat  and  cotton  should  be  done  without 
Impairment  or  risk  to  free  agriculture. 

(C)  The  U.S. DA.  should  concentrate  on 
strengthening  the  economic,  social  and  pro- 
ductive circumstance  of  a  free  agriculture 
and  let  the  multiplicity  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  render  the  same  service  for  a 
better  society  outside  of  agriculture. 

(D)  Curtailment  of  the  S'v,  billion  spent 
for  subsidies  while  an  Important  concern 
should,  however,  be  secondary  to  quickly 
adopting  a  program  that  will  speedily  put  all 
producers  and  land  on  their  own.  As  long 
as  production  subsidies  are  paid  they  should 
be  offered  without  discrimination  as  to  size. 
Income,  etc.  and  other  criteria  that  can  and 
will  be  so  easily  circumvented. 

RANCHER GOVERNMENT     RELATIONS  -n,. 

Any  discussion  of  future  farm  policy  would 
be  lacking  without  reference  to  both  the 
credibility,  producer,  livestock  expertise  and 
liaison  gaps  that  exist  between  the  Ranch 
and  the  Potomac.  The  current  administration 
campaigned  on  a  platform  that  promised: 
(1)  Reasonable  safeguards  against  dumping 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Production;  (2)  Mul- 
tiple use — including  grazing — on  Federal 
Lands  within  the  spirit  and  obvious  Inten- 
tion of  the  Taylor  and  other  pertinent  Acts, 
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and  under  economic  terms;  (3)  A  priority 
for  private  agriculture  and  an  expectancy 
that  Livestock  Producers  would  be  more  di- 
rectly represented  within  the  U.8.D.A.  and 
other  such  matters. 

Ranchers  are  bi-partisan  or  perhaps  even 
non-partisan  In  their  attitude  toward  gov- 
ernment. They  are  aware  of  the  many  politi- 
cal verities  and  practicalities  that  affect  and 
svuTound  our  Government.  We  are  not  easily 
disheartened  except  by  ineptness.  Inexperi- 
ence and  deception.  We — no  less  than  citi- 
zens generally — have  experienced  an  aliena- 
tion not  only  from  the  understanding  of  an 
urban  dominated  society  but  dlscouraglngly 
and  surprisingly  enough  from  those  In 
government  whose  original  function  was  to 
represent  and  communicate  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  fee  Increases  recently 
applied  by  the  Departments  against  Forest 
and  Interior  permittees  is  a  rotten  travesty 
on  Intellectual,  economic  and  political 
honesty.  It  Is  also  bad  resource  policy. 

The  failure  of  the  U.S.D.A.  to  recognize  and 
actively  support  the  National  Livestock  Tax 
Committee  recommendations  with  respect  to 
desirable  changes  In  our  tax  laws  Is  disap- 
pointing. 

The  absence  of  support  for  our  Industry's 
am'tndments  to  the  Meat  Import  Act  and 
advocacy  of  its  generous  principals  to  all 
foreign  agricultural  trade  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  Is  of  continuing  concern. 

Ever-Increasing  appropriations  and  person- 
nel allocated  to  recreation  and  urban  ori- 
ented programming  which  has  curtailed  and 
reduced  livestock  Industry  and  natural  re- 
source development  Is  simply  not  reasonable 
or  acceptable. 

Ranchers,  livestock  operators  and  farmers 
who  produce  and  operate  without  subsidy 
continue  to  find  It  simply  incredible  that 
Instead  of  appointing,  hirlngs,  appropriating 
In  proportion  to  each  commodity's  agricul- 
tural contribution,  the  tax  eaters,  the  un- 
successful, the  nonagrlculturallst,  the  Inex- 
perienced, the  loser  gets  first  consideration. 
Recently  there  has  been  much  ado  about 
the  fat  and  chicken  content  of  hot  dogs.  It's 
ah  agricultural  Issue  typical  of  the  obfusca- 
tlon  and  disservice  to  both  consumer  and 
producer  that  lead  to  distrust  in  every  quar- 
ter. (Other  subjects  In  past  periods  han- 
dled to  the  confusion  and  possible  detri- 
ment of  both  consumer  and  producer  alike, 
have  been  hide  exports,  use  of  antibiotics 
and  Insecticides,  user  versus  wilderness  In- 
terests, etc.  Of  course  the  fat  content  of  a 
meat  product  should  be  limited  to  the  mini- 
mum consistent  with  production  criteria.  Of 
course  packaged  food  products  should  be 
clearly  and  specifically  labeled  as  to  what 
they  are. 

And  where  has  the  U.S.D.A.  been  In  the 
matter  of  restrictions  on  and  dlsenfrauchise- 
ment  of  some  students  from  summertime 
farm  employment — Why  Is  it  that  exchange 
students  and  other  young  foreign  nationals 
visiting  the  U.S.  can't  be  hired  on  farms  or 
ranches.  When  It's  mld-wlnter  and  the  cows 
haven't  been  fed  or  mid-summer  and  the 
hay  not  cut  all  for  lack  of  help;  when  every 
personal  and  employment  service  effort  has 
been  made  to  locate  help  and  when  literally 
everyone — government  and  private — agree 
there  Is  no  qualified  help  available — Why — 
Why — Why — shouldn't  a  rancher — at  least  on 
some  reasonable  temporary  basis — be  allowed 
to  recruit  foreign  nationals?  Why  doesn't  the 
U.SJJ.A.  have  the  backbone — honesty  and 
good  Judgment  to  help  out  in  this  Increas- 
ingly critical  situation. 

Where  has  the  U.S.D.A.  been  when  various 
of  the  sensation-seeking  media  has  grossly 
misrepresented  the  substandard  working  and 
wage  conditions  of  a  minority  of  farm  work- 
ers as,  or  to  be,  the  condition  of  all  farm 
labor.  Of  course  wages,  earnings  and  Invest- 
ment return  should  be  higher  in  agriculture. 
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But  the  majority  of  workers  live  about  aa 
well  as  their  employers.  We  eat  In  the  same 
kitchen. 

Why — In  sounding  out  agriculture  on  fu- 
ture farm  policy — haven't  the  national  or  re- 
gional conunodlty  organizations  (In  propor- 
tion to  their  share  of  total  production)  t>een 
selected  as  the  principal  spokesman.  Ranch- 
ers noting  the  Invitation  of  selected  Indi- 
viduals through  or  from  the  universities  can 
only  wonder  whether  this  sampling  Is  politics 
or  business. — The  Invitation  of  over  20  men 
to  present  their  recommendations  on  the  fu- 
ture of  their  Industry  In  eight  minutes  or 
less  within  a  one-day  hearing  Is  something 
less  than  Inspiring. — 

Mr.  Secretary:  In  closing.  I  should  strongly 
underscore  that,  while  this  presentation  is. 
In  many  respects  critical  of  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  this  procedure  of  policy  develop- 
ment, we  do  appreciate  any  opportunity  af- 
fording an  exchange  of  views.  We  respect  our 
government.  Its  procedures,  and  your  ofBce. 
though  from  time  to  time,  we  do  not  agree 
with  governmental  policy;  and  I  should  also 
like  to  add  that  among  the  deficiencies  of 
the  past,  there  have  been  many  contributions 
and  successful  program  developments  from 
the  department  and  especially  dedicated  serv- 
ice, ability,  and  interest  among  many  who 
work  lor  the  U.S.D.A. 

We  appreciate  and  thank  yoj  for  this  In- 
vitation today. 
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A  NEW  COMMITMENT  TO  UNDER- 
STANDING THE  ROCHESTER 
PLAN  GROWS  IN  THE  WAKE  OF 
1964  RIOT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  years 
ago.  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  found 
itself  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  first  riots 
which  have  since  plagued  many  of  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

That  riot  forced  a  lot  of  i>eople  to  take 
a  real  look  at  what  was  happening 
around  them.  It  riiade  them  take  stock  of 
the  situation  and  with  the  tremendous 
resources  available  the  people  of  Roch- 
ester started  to  solve  the  problem. 

Today  Rochester  has  taken  the  lead  in 
job  training,  in  minority  businesses,  in 
urban  development  and  innovative  school 
programs.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  detailing  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  Rochester.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  you  join  with  me  in  praising 
these  efforts  and  offering  encouragement 
for  the  future. 

The  ai-ticle  follows : 

Answer  to  Riots — The  Rochester  Plan 

Rochester.  N.Y. — When  Negro  rioting 
ripped  this  city  In  1964.  nearly  everyone  was 
surprised. 

In  that  rioting,  four  persons  were  killed. 
350  were  Injured.  Stores  were  looted  and 
burned.  The  National  Guard  had  to  be 
called  In  to  restore  order. 

It  was  then  that  this  city  of  300.000  sud- 
denly realized  for  the  first  time  that  It  had 
racial  problems^and  It  went  to  work  on 
them. 

Today,  five  years  later.  Rochester  is  hope- 
ful that  It  Is  on  the  way  to  solving  those 
racial  problems — and  finding  the  answer  to 
riots. 

The  test  here  Is  widely  regarded  as  cru- 
cial— for  the  entire  nation. 


"If  Rochester  cannot  solve  these  prob- 
lems, then  no  city  can,"  says  an  official  of 
Rochester's  biggest  business,  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company. 

Progress  Is  rated  as  remarkable  when  meas- 
ured against  that  In  many  other  riot-scarred 
cities, 

Biracial  icork.  Lines  of  communication 
between  whites  and  blacks  have  been  opened. 
Business  leaders,  city  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  black  community  have  worked 
together  to  create  bold  new  programs.  Some 
of  these  programs  have  been  so  successful 
that  they  were  copied  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  by  other  cities. 

With  federal  aid,  much  has  been  done  to 
train  and  hire  Negro  workers  and  to  open 
up  new  opfjortunltles  for  blacks  to  own 
businesses.  Housing  and  urban-renewal 
projects  are  under  way.  School  innovations 
are  being  tried. 

Nobody  claims  that  Rochester  Is  now  a 
■model"  city,  or  that  new  racial  violence 
cannot  break  out.  City  officials  are  finding 
that  Jobs,  while  Important,  are  not  the  com- 
plete answer.  Housing  and  educational  prob- 
lems are  proving  even  tougher  to  solve  than 
the  Job  problem.  Some  Negro  discontent 
remains. 

But  there  is  quiet  optimism  that  this  city 
Is  on  the  right  track  and  has  the  tools  to 
finish  the  Job. 

Rochester  has  some  advantages  over  many 
other  cities.  Tliat  Is  partly  why  the  riot  of 
July  24  and  25.  1964.  was  so  unexpected. 

Few  jobless.  The  unemployment  rate  In 
Rochester  has  tseen  consistently  one  of  the 
lowest  In  the  nation.  The  city  has  little 
heavy  Industry.  Local  firms  turn  out  highly 
specialized  products  such  as  film,  office  equip- 
ment. Instruments  and  optical  goods. 

Rochester's  major  employers  are  home- 
town Industries  with  a  long  history  of  active 
participation  in  community  affairs.  People 
long  have  taken  pride  In  solving  their  own 
problems  and  not  turning  to  the  State  or 
Federal   Government   for   help. 

Tlie  Negro  population  In  Rochester  has 
been  growing,  but  Is  still  relatively  small. 
It  was  during  the  1950s  that  Negroes  began 
arriving  in  large  numbers.  By  1960.  the  non- 
white  population  had  reached  25.000.  Most 
estimates  put  the  present  number  of  non- 
whites  at  around  50.000 — about  one  sixth 
of  the  city's  total  population. 

In  the  last  five  years.  Puerto  Rlcans  have 
Increased  even  faster  than  Negroes — from 
2.000  to  almost  10,000. 

Race  relations  here  were  considered  good — 
until  the  riot.  But  City  Manager  Seymour 
Scher  admits  "we  had  our  heads  in  the  sand 
in  1964." 

Most  of  the  Negroes  who  migrated  to 
Rochester  had  come  from  the  South — some 
to  pick  fruits  and  vegetables  on  nearby 
farms,  some  lured  by  word  that,  for  Negroes, 
this  was  a  good  city,  with  well-paying  jobs. 

Problems  of  neiocomers.  Many  arriving  Ne- 
groes were  disappointed.  Pew  had  the  skill 
and  education  required  for  the  Jobs  avail- 
able in  local  industries.  Housing,  scarce  and 
aging  before  the  migration,  deteriorated  rap- 
idly. Schools  In  Negro  neighborhoods  be- 
came overcrowded. 

The  result  was  what  some  people  term  an 
"instant   ghetto" — which   exploded. 

The  riot  did  not  set  off  an  Immediate,  mas- 
sive program  of  change.  There  was  a  "cool- 
ing off"  period  when  civic  leaders  were  unable 
to  find  anybody  to  speak  for  the  black  com- 
munity. 

Change  began  in  1965.  when  the  Council  of 
Churches  brought  In  Saul  AUnsky,  head  of  a 
Chicago-based  group  called  the  Industrial 
Areas  Foundation.  He  organized  "FIGHT" — 
"Freedom,  Inde!>endence,  God,  Honor,  To- 
day." 

FIGHT  won  broad  support  In  the  Negro 
community.  Although  militant  and  often 
abrasive.  It  also  won  somewhat  grudging  re- 
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spect  and  co-operation  from  white  business 
and   clvle  leaders. 

Start  of  a  drive,  A  major  goal  of  FIGHT 
was  more  Jobs  for  Negroes.  A  major  target 
was  Eastman  Kodak,  the  city's  blgg«st  em- 
ployer. The  Immediate  result  was  a  long  and 
heated  dispute.  But  In  Us  wake.  Instead  of 
lasting  bitterness,  came  a  host  of  new  ideas 
for  solving  Rochester's  problems. 

One  FIGHT  demand  was  that  Eastman 
hire  600  hard-core  unemployed  within  18 
months — with  FIGHT  picking  the  new  work- 
er?!. Eastman  proposed.  Instead,  a  com- 
miinlty-wlde  quota  of  1,500  hard-core  Jobs 
In  18  months,  with  participation  by  all 
Rochester's  employers  and  agencies  that  deal 
with  the  poor. 

After  months  of  dlscvission.  a  new  organi- 
zation was  set  up.  called  "Rochester  Jobs 
Incorporated.  " 

This  organization  serves  as  a  central  clear- 
inghouse for  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Companies  list  employment  that  they 
have  available  for  Inexperienced  workers,  and 
the  list  Is  distributed  to  all  agencies  that 
have  contact  with  potential  applicants. 

In  two  years,  more  than  2,600  hard-core 
unemployed  were  hired.  About  85  per  cent  of 
them  started  at  rates  of  $2  or  more  an  hour. 

Says  Efl- Croft,  director  of  Rochester  Jobs 
Incorporated : 

■  We  can  offer  a  Job  to  any  male  over  18 
years  of  age  who  walks  in  here.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  Job  listed,  we  pick  up  the  phone  and 
develop  one. 

"Finding  Jobs  for  women  is  a  little  harder, 
since  many  cannot  take  shift  work  at  odd 
hours  or  can  work  only  part  time." 

The  NaUonal  AlUance  of  Businessmen 
picked  up  the  idea  of  Rochester  Jobs  Incor- 
porated and  set  up  a  nationwide  program  of 
providing  Jobs  for  the  hardcore  jobless — with 
individual  Arms  being  asked  to  pledge  to 
hire  a  certain  num'oer. 

But  Rochesters  Mr  Croft  says: 

""We  are  opposed  to  individual  quotas  for 
firms.  We  have  community  quotas  and  just 
ask  each  company  to  do  what  It  can." 

The  biggest  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
Rochester  plan  is  a  revision  of  hiring  stand- 
ards by  bualnesBmen.  Mr.  Croft  explains: 

"Back  in  1362,  employers  hired  only  high- 
school  graduates.  By  1965  they  would  accept 
applicants  who  had  completed  government 
training  programs.  Now,  they  no  longer  ask 
about  an  applicant's  education," 

Both  of  Rochester's  major  employers.  East- 
man and  Xerox  Corp..  have  nationally  recog- 
nized systems  to  train  hardcore  workers. 

Basic  education.  Xerox  offers  "step-up" 
training  to  thoee  unable  to  pass  the  visual 
entry  tests. 

Training  classes  teach  such  things  as  writ- 
ing, reading,  safety,  use  of  hand  tools,  per- 
sonal budgeting,  legal  aid  and  income  tax 
preparation. 

Eastman  s  coarse  goes  back  to  1963.  It  of- 
fers basic  education  as  well  as  skills  for  pro- 
duction work,  laboratory  work  and  trades. 

These  programs  stimulated  the  flow  of  job 
applications  by  Negroes. 

Many  who  applied  actually  did  not  need 
the  special  training  and  were  hired  immedi- 
ately for  regular  Jobs,  They  had  not  applied 
previously  because  they  believed  they  were 
not  wanted. 

Some  idea  of  how  the  companies  in  Roches- 
ter are  trying  to  hire  Negroes  is  given  by  this 
statement  from  Xerox's  vice  president  for 
manufacturing,  Horace  Becker: 

"I  put  out  an  edict  stating  that  In  new 
employment  we  should  shoot  tor  50  per  cent 
black. 

"Sure,  this  Is  reverse  discrimination.  But 
If  we  do  not  face  up  to  this  problem,  the  day 
could  come  when  we  have  black  guns  on  one 
side  of  the  street  and  white  guns  on  the 
other,  and  this  would  destroy  America.  I  owe 
my  children  a  better  future  than  that. 

"We  have  not  achieved  the  50  i>er  cent 
level  m  new  hiring  But  we  have  pulled  our 
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percentage  of  black  employees  up  to  about 
11  per  cent  of  the  total." 

Another  demand  made  by  FIGHT  w««  that 
Eastman  build  a  plant  in  the  Negro  section 
of  town  that  would  be  managed  by  blacks 
and  wotild  employ  blacks. 

Seio  industrie3.  Eastman  already  had  sev- 
eral plants  easily  accessible  to  "ghetto"  work- 
ers. So  as  a  coimterproposal  it  offered  to  set 
up  four  new  industries  to  be  owned  and  op- 
erated by  Negroes  and  to  supply  products  or 
services  needed  by  Eastman, 

The  result  was  another  new  agency,  "Roch- 
ester Business  Opportunities  Corporation'- 
(RBOC) ,  designed  to  mobilize  community  re- 
sources for  setting  up  businesses  owned  and 
operated  by  blacks, 

RBOC  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
efforts  in  the  nation  to  develop  "black  capi- 
talism." In  less  than  18  months,  50  black 
businesses  have  been  established  In  Roches- 
ter, 

The  RBOC  board  of  directors  includes  13 
corporation  presidents.  It  Is  often  criticized 
by  militant  Negroes  for  having  too  many  rich, 
white  businessmen  on  its  board — and  not 
enough  blacks.  Its  Negro  director,  Jim  Blow, 
answers: 

"The  average  guy  on  the  street  does  not 
know  enough  about  fund  raising  or  how  to 
start  a  new  business." 

More  than  financial  help  is  provided  to  Ne- 
groes starting  new  businesses.  They  are 
taught  practical  aspects  of  running  a  busi- 
ness, A  team  of  instructors  Is  assigned  to 
each  new  firm. 

Many  new  firms  are  also  helped  by  ptir- 
cbaslng  contracts  with  Rochester  compa- 
nies— arranged  by  RBOC.  When  the  new 
firm  is  ready  to  branch  out  and  seek  custom- 
ers, RBOC  helps  in  that,  too. 

Among  black-owned  businesses  that  have 
been  started  here  are  a  laundry  and  dr>'- 
cleaning  firm,  an  employment  agency,  a 
trucking  firm,  a  commercial-sign  company 
and  a  camera-repair  shop. 

Help  from  Xerox.  FIGHT's  demand  for  lo- 
cating a  black-owned  business  in  the  Negro 
neighborhood  became  a  reality  with  the  help 
of  Xerox.  Officials  of  the  two  organizations 
set  up  a  plant  to  produce  metal  stampings 
and  low-voltage  transformers. 

The  new  firm,  called  the  Pighton  Corpo- 
ration, is  wholly  owned  by  FIGHT,  with  Xe- 
rox agreeing  to  purchase  $400,000  in  equip- 
ment from  It  thla  year  and  $700,000  in  1970. 
Xerox  also  provides  management  aid. 

Fighton  Is  now  almost  in  full  operation, 
and  will  soon  employ  100  workers.  Eventually 
it  plans  to  step  out  from  under  the  X6rox 
purchasing  umbrella  and  seek  wider  mar- 
kets. 

While  experience  with  firms  set  up  in 
•"ghettos"  elsewhere  In  the  country  has  not 
been  very  encouraging,  officials  here  think 
Fighton  wlU  be  different  because  it  is  wholly 
black-owned  and  black-managed — not,  as  In 
many  cases,  a  white-owned  subsidiary. 

It  is  considered  Important  that  Fighton 
succeed.  Says  FIGHT's  newly  elected  presi- 
dent. Bernard  Glfford : 

"Many  of  our  young  people  say  It  can't  be 
done — that  a  corporation  can't  be  both  a 
social  and  an  economic  success.  If  we  can 
make  it  work  here,  maybe  we  can  change 
that  thinking, " 

Added  up,  Rochester's  efforts  to  find  jobs 
for  Negroes   have  been   impressive. 

Housing  has  turned  out  to  be  considerably 
harder  to  provide  than  jobs,  Rochester  has  a 
severe  shortage  which  affects  the  middle- 
Income  as  well  as  the  low-income  families. 

There  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  effort  for 
housing.  Some  60  agencies  are  working  on 
the  problem.  However,  many  lack  both  capi- 
tal and  know-how.  There  has  been  a  lack  of 
co-ordination  and  some  political  bickering 
over  the  roles  of  local  and  State  agencies. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  housing  shortage, 
some  officials  say,  is  that  for  years  Rochester 
avoided  turning  to  the  Federal  Government 
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for  financial  aid.  From  1960  to  1963,  almost 
no  low-rent  housing  was  built. 

Now  Rochester  has  a  number  of  urban- 
renewal   projects.   But   progress  seems  slow. 

Says  City  Manager  Scher: 

"We  are  faced  with  trying  to  telescope  into 
3  or  5  years  things  that  needed  to  be  done 
in  'JO  years.  But  every  bUghted  area  in  this 
city  is  now  under  treatment  of  some  kind." 

Building:  .ilow  The  trouble  is  that  results 
of  these  programs  are  not  yet  visible  to  Ne- 
groes. About  1.000  housing  units  lor  low- 
income  families  have  been  completed,  but 
they  are  scattered  widely  over  the  city. 

Only  one  of  the  urban-renewal  projects  has 
reached  the  rebuilding  stage — and  Negroes 
note  that  office  buildings  and  a  motel  have 
been  built,  but  no  low-income  housing. 

Explanations  about  delays  in  getting  fed- 
eral approval  fall  on  deaf  ears  in  the  black 
community.  Says  one  Negro  leader: 

"The  people  in  city  hall  seem  to  have 
their  priorities  mixed  up.  I  do  not  believe 
what  I  read  about  plr.ns  to  build  low-income 
housing," 

Officials  hope  that  attitudes  wiU  changa 
as  projects  take  shapye. 

Private  agencies  are  making  a  contribution 
to  housing. 

The  Metropolitan  Rochester  Foundation 
has  a  membership  of  20  to  25  major  firms 
and  btillds  homes  for  families  of  middle 
or  low-middle  incomes.  It  is  trying,  without 
much  success,  to  get  suburban  areas  to 
change  zoning  regulations  to  permit  buUduig 
of  lower-priced  homes. 

FIGHT  plans  to  enter  the  housing  field 
with  a  16-mlUlon-dollar  pfl-oject  called  "Fight 
Square,"  which  will  include  commercial 
buildings  as  well  as  apartments  and  houses. 

Another  organization,  "Better  Rochester 
Living."  was  started  by  a  young  man  on  a 
shoestring.  Buyers  contribute  labor  as  down 
payment  on  their  homes. 

■There  is  still  serious  concern  about  Roch- 
ester's housing  outlook.  Schools  are  also  a 
center  of  Negro  discontent.  The  black  com- 
munity, led  by  FIGHT,  has  recently  trained 
its  guns" on  inner-city  schools,  charging  fail- 
ure to  improve  the  quaUty  of  education  they 
o/Ter, 

Integration  has  been  pushed  by  the  city  s 
superintendent  of  schools,  Herman  Goldberg, 
Under  an  open-enrollment  plan,  schools  in 
outlying  sections  of  the  city  were  opened 
to  Negroes  from  the  inner  city.  Even  the 
suburbs  are  taking  some  black  students. 

In  all.  some  2.400  Negro  youngsters  are 
being  bused  to  predonUnantly  white  schools. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  cities  which  also  use 
"reverse  busing."  Some  350  white  students 
are  bused  to  inner-city  classes  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Superintendent  Goldberg  believes  that 
school  integration  will  help  promote  hous- 
ing integration. 

The  busing  issue.  Some  white  people  have 
opposed  the  btislng.  But  the  key  problem 
now  is  that  the  black  community  is  losing 
some  of  Its  interest  in  school  integration. 

Says  FIGHT  director  Bernard  Glfford: 

'"We  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
most  black  children  will  be  educated  in 
virtually  all-black  schools." 

So  he  and  some  other  Negro  leaders  here 
see  busing  as  a  side  Issue.  They  want  better 
schools  in  Negro  areas. 

To  beef  up  those  schools,  several  programs 
are  under  way. 

Rochester  has  been  recruiting  black  teach- 
ers from  the  South.  Two  of  the  city's  nine 
high  schools  will  have  black  principals  next 
vear. 

About  a  third  of  Rochester's  Negro  in- 
migrants  have  come  from  one  area  of  central 
Florida — around  Orlando  and  Sanford.  So 
Superintendent  Goldberg  promoted  a  bi- 
State  arrangement  between  New  York  and 
Florida  to  improve  opportunities  for  Negroes 
in  both  areas.  Teachers  and  Ideas  are  ex- 
changed. More  fcinder?artens  and  vocational 
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training  are  being  provided  in  the  Sanford 
schools, 

"We  want  people  to  come  to  Rochester," 
says  Mr.  Goldberg,  "but  we  want  them  to 
come  prepared." 

There  is  also  an  Idea  that  the  migration 
of  Negroes  might  be  checked  by  Improved 
opportunities  In  the  South, 

New  ivays  to  teach.  Rochester  Is  testing 
new  methods  of  teaching.  A  special  "World 
of  Inquiry'  school  in  an  old  factory  building 
draws  a  cross  section  of  pupils  from  all  parts 
of  the  city.  A  "Downtown  Satellite  School," 
set  up  In  a  department  store,  permits  shop- 
pers to  observe  classes.  One  Idea  behind  both 
schools  Is  to  show  that  Integrated  education 
can  be  excellent  education, 

Rochester  has  many  special  programs  for 
youngsters  during  the  summer  months. 

One,  called  TOP. — for  "Teens  on  Patrol" 
has  100  teen-agers  working  with  the  police 
department.  Other  youngsters  work  with 
the  fire  department  and  the  University  of 
Rochester, 

Some  Rochester  residents  describe  these 
programs  as  "riot  prevention.'' 

Many  people  here  think  this  summer  will 
be  an  important  test.  If  Rochester  can  avoid 
major  racial  trouble,  hopes  will  grow  that 
this  city  may  have  found  the  answer  to  riots. 
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stateside  or  Department  of  Defense 
school.  Since  the  mission  of  all  these 
schools  is  basically  the  same,  this  dis- 
crimination should  not  continue. 


EXTENSION  OF  NDEA  LOAN  FOR- 
GIVENESS PROVISIONS  TO  TEACH- 
ERS IN  OVERSEAS  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OR  AID-SUPPORTED 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  amend 
the  loan  program  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  This  amendment 
would  extend  cancellation  of  such  loans 
at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year — up  to  a 
50  percent  cancellation — to  teachers  in 
American  schools  abroad  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Department  or  AID. 
Such  cancellation  provisions  now  apply 
for  loans  made  prior  to  July  1,  1970,  to 
students  who  become  teachers  in  non- 
profit State  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  overseas  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Ha\'ing  served  as  a  member  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  that  looked  into 
the  educational  opportunities  for  de- 
pendents of  American  personnel  on  over- 
seas assignment,  I  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  serious  problems  faced  by  the 
American  parents,  the  teachers,  and  the 
overseas  schools  who  are  struggling  to 
provide  American  children  with  decent 
educations. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage 
highly  qualified  American  teachers  to  ac- 
cept foreign  teaching  assignments.  Stu- 
dents receiving  NDEA  loans  are  often  the 
brightest  and  the  best  prepared  teachers 
from  among  our  recent  graduates.  A 
,student  who  now  graduates  with  NDEA 
loan  repayments  to  make  is  reluctant  to 
accept  a  foreign  teaching  assignment  in 
an  American  or  international  school.  To 
teach  in  such  a  school  would,  in  effect, 
cost  him  50  percent  of  his  loan  repay- 
ment— ^when  compared  to  teaching  in  a 


INAUGURATION  OF  PAN  AMERICAN 
SERVICE  FROM  FRIENDSHIP  TO 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MAHYLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1969 

Mr,  GARMATZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  Friend- 
ship Airport  grows  with  a  new  flight  by 
a  major  airline  almost  every  week  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  pioneer 
in  international  service  from  Friend- 
ship, Pan  American  World  Airways,  is 
continuing  to  give  the  Greater  Baltimore 
area  direct  service  with  some  of  the 
most  intriguing  vacation  spots  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Just  recently  Pan  Am  inaugurated 
service  between  Baltimore  and  St, 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, service  which  will  be  daily  in 
character  and  which  will  certainly  be 
looked  forward  to  with  great  anticipa- 
tion by  Baltimoreans  next  winter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aboard  Pan  American's 
inaugural  flight  was  the  excellent  col- 
umnist for  the  Baltimore  News  Ameri- 
can, Roy  Gregory,  and  I  include  his 
stoi-y  on  his  experiences  on  the  flight 
in  the  Record  : 

What  Goes  on  Around  Here 
(By  Roy  Gregory) 

JET    SETTERS 

I  said  it  never  could  be  done  and  now 
I've  done  It. 

This  little  old  country  boy  from  southern 
Anne  Arundel  County  Is  a  bona-fide  mem- 
ber of  the  jet  set,  that  more  than  mythical 
group  of  the  now  generation  which  fly  more 
miles  for  a  cocktail  than  their  grandpar- 
ents would   drive   in  a  year  for  victuals. 

I'll  admit  that  I  must  be  relegated  to  the 
role  of  an  apprentice  in  the  jet  set  union 
because  I  have  only  made  what  might  be 
called  a  baptismal  Jaunt, 

Fran  and  I  were  Invited  to  participate  in 
what  the  Pan  American  World  Airlines 
called  their  inaugural  flight  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  from  these  parts.  At  first  glance.  It 
seemed  sort  of  foolish  to  fly  nearly  2,000 
miles  for  four  days  under  the  same  sun  that 
shines  in  Anne  Arundel   County. 

However,  upon  reflection,  why  not?  If 
Pi-esldent  Nixon  can  shuttle  back  and  forth 
from  Florida,  why  can't  the  Gregory's  get 
up  and  go  him  a  few  miles  better  at  least 
for  one  weekend? 

Pan  Am  really  made  the  flying  great  and 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  have  a  cocktail 
full  course  dinner  and  a  digestive  drink,  we 
were  ready  to  land  at  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

REAL    SWINGERS 

A  sort  of  reception  committee  from  the 
Virgin  Island  Department  of  Commerce 
greeted  us  at  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Airport 
there.  We  were  zipped  off  to  the  Virgin 
Island  Hilton  Hotel,  given  time  to  change 
socks  and  then  were  launched  on  a  two-day 
tour  that  seriously  challenged  our  Anne 
Arundel  County  reputation  for  swinging. 

Our  training  on  Prim  Rose  Path,  known 
to  outsiders  as  Ritchie  Highway,  stood  us  in 
good  stead  and  I  managed  to  stay  vertical 
throughout  the  entire  torrid  tour. 
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The  hosts  were  anxious  that  we  see  all  the 
fine  spots  on  the  St.  Thomas  scene  and  we 
did.  Vacation  paradise  after  paradise  was 
peeled  off  in  almost  machine-gun  like 
fashion. 

We  traveled  up  and  down  the  mountain 
side  and  at  one  point  became  eligible  for 
flight  pay  when  we  rode  a  tram  more  than 
1,000  feet  up  the  highest  peak  on  the  Island. 
The  people  who  run  the  tram  have  the  right 
Idea, 

Upon  reaching  the  top,  one  does  not  only 
have  the  chance  to  take  In  a  360  degree 
breath-taking  view  but  there  Is  a  real  live 
drink  dispensing  bar.  Gives  a  guy  a  chance 
to  renew  his  courage  for  the  flight  down 
because  at  that  point  you  are  up  and  what 
goes  up,  you  know. 

NO    'RPNDEL    BERRIES 

They  have  a  magnificent  custom  on  St 
Thomas,  Every  hotel  we  visited  has  what 
they  call  their  "speciality  drink."  Of  course, 
rum  Is  the  most  predominant  Ingredient  and 
after  due  deliberation,  a  strawberry  daiquiri 
was  voted  tops  of  the  day. 

Please  don't  request  the  recipe.  All  I 
know  Is  that  the  bartender  dazzled  me  with 
hand  work  but  I  do  recollect  that  he  used 
honest  to  goodness  strawberries,  not  Anny 
Rundel  berries,  I  susf)ect. 

It  didn't  take  very  long  for  us  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  competition  for 
the  tourist  dollar  between  the  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix.  No  knives  or  bats.  Just 
psychological  warfare.  Like  the  St,  Thomas 
booster  club  member  who  described  St.  Croix 
as  "a  place  for  newlyweds  and  nearly  deads" 

At  the  end  of  two  days  on  St,  Thomas. 
Pan  Am  Jetted  us  on  a  flight  which  took  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  get  over  the  Bay  Bridge 
when  there  Is  no  traffic,  to  St,  Croix. 

We  stayed  at  the  most  peaceful  St.  Croix 
By  The  Sea  hotel  which  housed  a  few  of  the 
"nearly  deads"  but  was  predominantly  oc- 
cupied by  the  June  brides  and  grooms  I 
could  spot  them  because  they  held  hands, 
even  In  the  swimming  pool, 

DRY     SPELL 

St.  Croix,  perhaps  because  we  weren't 
enringed  by  people  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  extolling  Its  virtues,  was  by  com- 
parison to  St,  Thomas,  relatively  quiet.  At 
one  point  we  went  more  than  20  minutes 
without  being  offered  a  drink.  I  intend  to  go 
back  to  the  islands  some  day  so  I'll  be  darned 
If  I'll  make  a  recommendation. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  both  are  beauty 
spots  and  In  this  Jet  age  are  closer,  time- 
wise  than  our  own  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  seemed  hard  to  realize  as  the  huge  Pan 
Am  fly  bird  touched  down  at  Friendship  in 
good  old  Anne  Arundel  County  that  we  had 
been  so  far  and  done  so  much  In  so  few  days. 

I  would  gladly  give  up  my  apprentice  rank- 
ing and  Join  the  professional  Jet  setters  who 
think  nothing  of  whisking  to  England  Just 
for  a  spot  of  tea.  Wish  we  could  afford  to  live 
like  that. 

We  shall  now  put  our  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone, keep  tossing  pennies  into  the  jar  on 
the  shelf  and  by  next  year  we  once  again  will 
venture  to  the  Caribbean  land  to  see  what 
Columbus  came  onto  In  the  early  14O0's, 


PATIENCE  AND  ASIAN  POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  August  4,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  hu- 
man virtue  the  most  demanding  is  that 
of  patience.  When  the  exercise  of  such 
virtue  requires  persistence  in  the  face  of 
unpleasant  and  costly  consequences,  ra- 
tionalizations for  an  alternative  to  pa- 
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tlence  come  easy.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
such  alternatives  would  be  correct. 

The  harsh  and  unkindly  ll^t  that 
comes  from  the  20-20  vision  of  hindsight 
can  in  any  troublesome  decision  uncover 
judgments  that  are  subject  to  serious 
question.  Policies,  the  pursuit  of  which 
are  obviously  costly  and  the  benefits  of 
which  are  indirect  are  never  popular  and 
most  readily  scotched.  Accepting  all  this 
and  accepting  equally  the  responsibili- 
ties that  lie  in  the  place  in  which  we 
And  ourselves  and  accepting  also,  the 
buidens  the  situation  we  helped  create 
has  developed,  nothing  serves  more  ad- 
mirably the  long  tei-m  of  history  lilie  the 
virtue  of  patience.  However,  this  does 
not  portend  stagnation  nor  rule  out  im- 
provement, rather  it  recalls  the  temper- 
ing admonitions  of  the  credo;  "Give  me 
the  strength  and  the  courage  to  change 
the  things  which  can  be  changed;  the 
strength  to  endure  those  things  which 
cannot  be  changed;  and  the  wisdom 
to  know  the  difference." 

.In  rec,ent  yeais,  there  his  been  heard 
the  voice  of  disillusion  in  some  quarters 
of  the  United  States  on  our  Asian  pralicy. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  impopular 
results  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  Vietnam  policy 
does  not  sjTnbolize  Asian  policy  as  a 
whole.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  review,  at  this  moment,  our  past  policy, 
to  enable  us  to  cope  witli  possible  futm-e 
challenges  by  Communist  power  in  this 
region. 

Our  Asian  policy.  I  believe,  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  stabilizing  this 
area;  not  to  the  extent  we  had  hoped  but 
enough  so  that  we  can  say  it  has  been 
successful. 

Communists,  including  the  Soviets, 
keep  saying  that  their  every  move  is  for 
the  sake  of  Communist  ideology  and  will 
finally  bring  the  utmost  welfare  for  the 
people  of  the  world.  But  the  world  today 
knows,  and  actions  of  both  Russia  and 
China  demonstrate,  what  the  real  mean- 
ing is  of  the  ideological  dispute  between 
Russia  and  China  who  appear  headed  for 
physical  sti-uggle  on  a  large  scale.  The 
world  today  realizes  that  there  is  no 
"Communist  ideology"  but  only  "national 
interest."  This  interest  to  expanding  in- 
fluences over  vulnerable  countries,  uti- 
lizing all  waj's  and  means  available 
according  to  tacticaJ  requirements. 
Therefore,  both  coexistence  by  Russia  or 
intransigency  and  belligerency  by  Red 
China  are  policies  produced  by  each  of 
these  Communist  regimes  to  face  the 
world  situation  today  according  to  calcu- 
lated tactics.  Neither  has  given  up  their 
goal  of  eventual  domination  of  the  world 
on  their  terms. 

Fortimately,  since  the  Khrushchev  era, 
Russiahas  appeared  to  moderate  its  ag- 
gressive policy  toward  European  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  our  determined 
countermeasures  through  the  cold  war 
period.  Russia  has  been  forced  to  shift  to 
a  policy  of  coexistence.  This  has 
lightened  tlie  American  bui'den  in  Europe 
to  a  great  extent.  However,  we  face  in 
Asia  a  Communist  China  which  reminds 
us  of  Soviet  Russia  In  the  past. 

In  fact,  political  unrest  in  Asia  has  its 
origin  in  aggressions  or  subversive  activi- 
ties launched  by  Communist  elements 
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fully  backed  by  th«  Chinese  Commimlst 
regime.  The  world  has  already  witnessed 
China's  aggreaeive  expansionist  policy 
as  symbolized  iB  the  so-called  people's 
liberation  war  and  overt  armed  aggres- 
sion, whenever  possible,  against  its 
border  countries,  including  Korea.  Tibet, 
India,  and  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  this  area  have  stiff ered  from  in- 
trigues of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  since  its  establishment.  The 
abortive  coup  d'etat  by  Communists  in 
Indonesia  in  1965  was  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this  idnd  of  intrigue  by  Red 
China. 

Still  we  see  no  evidence  that  Red  China 
will  renounce  its  aggressiveness  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  fact,  it  appears 
likely  to  intensify  it.  Many  have  pre- 
dicted that  after  Vietnam,  Communists 
will  surely  spread  their  destructive  ac- 
tivities over  such  countries  as  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Thailand.  Many  have  said  that 
the  Vietnam  war  is  being  fought  not  only 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  but  for  the 
other  peoples  in  this  region  as  well.  Ac- 
tually, our  efforts  in  Vietnam  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  Asians  as  a  test  of  Ameri- 
can determination  to  protect  this  area 
from  Communist  aggression  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  should  keep  this  area  in  favor  of 
our  side  not  simply  because  of  the  demo- 
cratic idealism  and  moral  obligation  but 
also  because  of  the  economic  potentials 
and  relative  demographic  importance  of 
tills  region,  which  is  essential  in  main- 
taming  the  global  balance  of  power  and 
ultimately  is  connected  to  our  national 
interest  and  security.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  we  appease  commimism  in  Vietnam 
our  objective  of  containing  Red  China 
along  its  border  will  not  work  out  as  we 
projected.  If  this  Commimist  giant  is  left 
imchecked,  there  will  never  be  a  stable 
and  peaceful  Asia  and  world.  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Asia  should  be  met  and 
contained,  and  I  think  the  United  States 
has  acted  in  time  and  is  on  the  right  road. 

Look  at  such  countries  as  South  Korea, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

Nobody  can  think  of  postwar  pros- 
perity in  Japan  whose  GNP  last  year 
reached  over  $140  billion,  next  only  to 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia, 
without  considering  the  American  role 
in  Japan's  quick  rehabilitation  since  the 
day  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Despite 
some  dlflBculties  in  dealing  with  Japan 
at  this  particular  moment,  for  example 
revision  of  the  American-Japanese  mu- 
tual treaty,  reversion  of  Okinawa  and 
import  limitations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  we  do  not  think  Japan 
will  separate  from  the  free  nations  and 
go  to  the  Communist  side.  The  more 
prosperous  Japan  becomes  the  closer  she 
will  stay  to  the  free  side. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  survived  open 
Communist  aggression  with  the  aid  of 
free  nations,  especially  the  United  States. 
As  we  see  today,  her  national  potential 
has  started  to  explode  into  energ>'.  She 
has  had  a  liigh  degree  of  political  sta- 
bility as  well  as  amazingly  successful  eco- 
nomic development.  The  GNP  growth 
rate  has  gone  from  4.2  percent  in  1961 
to  13.3  percent  last  year.  This  is  one  of 
the  highest  rates  in  the  world.  If  we  had 
failed  in  helping  the  Korean  people  in 
and   after   the   Korean   war,   today   we 
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would  not  be  able  to  have  Korea  as  one 
of  our  most  reUable  allies,  who  is  fight- 
ing with  us  in  Vietnam  to  deter  the  Com- 
mimlst aggression.  Yet,  Korea  is  far  from 
being  self-sufficient  and  she  still  needs 
our  aid  and  protection  as  long  as  there 
are  indications  of  Communist  aggression. 
Especially,  recent  increased  challenges 
by  North  Korea  along  the  armistice  line 
and  inside  South  Korea  warn  us  of  the 
graveness  of  the  situation  m  the  area. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  efforts  in  the 
past  and  present  be  in  vain  as  a  result 
of  our  carelessness,  because  we  know 
someday  in  the  near  futiu-e  the  diligent 
and  energetic  people  of  Korea  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  a  day  when  no  help  from 
abroad  will  be  needed.  Koreans  are  peo- 
ple who  help  themselves. 

As  to  the  Philippines,  since  they  be- 
came independent  both  the  American 
people  and  the  Filipinos  know  that  they 
iiave  been  the  closest  friends  and  allies 
of  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Philippines  have  enjoyed  continued  peace 
and  tranquilhty  behmd  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  Recently,  however,  the 
Philippines  liave  felt  the  pressure  from 
mainland  China  by  Commimist-oriented 
Huks  who  have  resumed  their  subversive 
activities,  and  also  there  are  various  agi- 
tations for  the  puiTXJse  of  eliminating 
American  miUtary  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines, mainly  from  a  so-called  awakened 
spirit  of  nationalism  which  has  no  alter- 
natives to  American  protection  except  to 
leave  the  coimtry  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Commimists.  With  their  own  armed 
forces  alone,  the  defense  of  the  PhiUp- 
pines  is  haplessly  inadequate.  Given  this 
situation,  I  think  it  is  unuise  to  with- 
draw or  reduce  our  military  presence 
from  the  PhiUppines.  There  must  be 
some  way  to  further  strengthen  mutual 
relationships  without  harming  our  de- 
fensive capability  as  it  has  been  while 
accommodating  the  nationalistic  senti- 
ment which  appears  to  be  occupying  a 
small  portion  of  public  opinion  in  that 
country.  We  all  know  that  this  also 
matches  American  interest  in  this  area. 

After  all,  the  clear  demonstration  of 
U.S.  power  stabilized  the  situation 
in  the  entire  region  and  prevented 
a  Commimist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 
U.S.  objectives  were  not  offensive  from 
the  beginning  and  its  objectives  have 
largely  been  achieved.  Besides  those 
countries  mentioned  above,  without  the 
U.S.  show  of  determination  of  power, 
it  is  doubtful  if  Cambodia  could  main- 
tain its  long-professed  neutrality  and  in- 
dependence; if  present  quietness  along 
the  Indian  and  Burmese  boundaries  with 
Red  China  would  remain;  if  the  Com- 
munist insurgents  in  northern  Thailand 
and  Laos  could  be  stopped;  if  poUtical 
reorientation  of  Indonesia  were  possible. 

We  should  keep  con.stant  inventory  of 
the  positive  progress  between  the  na- 
tions of  free  Asia  as  well  as  the  benefits 
and  stabilities  within.  The  past  10  years 
have  been  rich  in  the  birth  and  growth 
of  intercountry,  multinational  institu- 
tions which  would  not  exist  today  except 
for  our  policy  and  position  in  Asia.  This 
progress  is  reflected  in  the  loans  eind 
technical  assistance  that  has  been  op- 
pix>ved  by  the  World  Bank  in  1968,  which 
is  shown  as  follows: 
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Loans  Approved  Duuino  1968 

Borrower:  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 
of  Thailand.  Project:  Financing  industrial 
enterprises.  Amount,  U.S.  $:  »5  million.  Date 
approved:  23  Jan.  Term:  13  years. 

Borrower:  Central  Bank  of  Ceylon.  Proj- 
ect: Modernization  of  tea  factories.  Amount, 
U.S.  $:  *3  mUMon.  Date  approved:  2  July. 
Term:   IS.yetTrs.  Interest:  6%T6. 

Bo?ro\fer:  Republic  of  Korea.  Project: 
Seoul-Imihon  Expressway.  Amount,  U.S.  *: 
$6.8  mlllton.  Date  approved:  3  Sept.  Term: 
15  years.  Interest  6%':c. 

Borrowed:  Malaysia.  Project:  Penang  Water 
Supply.  Amount  U.S.  $:  $7.2  million.  Date  ap- 
proved:   iS^'a^i,   Term:    20   years.   Interest 

Borrower:  'KepnbUc  of  China.  Project: 
Feasibility  Study  of  Uorth-South  Freeway  t . 
Amount,  U.S.  $:  $0.4  mUUon.  Date  appra#ed: 
19  Nov.  Term:  10  years.  Interest  eys  ';< . 

Borrower:  Industrial  Development  Bank  of 
Pakistan.  Project:  Financing  small  and  me- 
dium-scale Industries  In  private  sector. 
Amount,  U.S.  $:  $10  million.  Date  approved: 
12  Dec.  Term:    15  years. 

Borrower:  Chinese  Petroleum  Corporation. 
Project:  Dimethyl  terephthalate  (DMT) 
manufacture.  Amount,  U.S.  $:  $10.2  million. 
Date  approved:  19  Dec.  Term:  12  years.  In- 
terest: 6%^c. 

Technical   Assistance   Approached   During 

1968 

project  preparation 

Country:  Republic  of  China.  Project :  Feas- 
ibility Study  of  North-South  Freeway. 
Amount,  US  $:  $100,000.  Date  approved:  19 
Nov. 

Country:  Nepal.  Project:  Air  Transport 
System  Development.  Amount,  US  $:  $66,000. 
Date  approved:  21  Nov. 

Counuy:  PhiUppines.  Project:  Fisheries 
Port  Construction  in  Manila  Bay.  Amount, 
US  $:  $225,000.  Date  approved:  25  July. 

ADVISORT   AND   OPERATIONAL 

Country;  Indonesia.  Project:  Advisors  to 
MinlBlry  of  Agriculture  Amount,  US  $:  $170,- 
000.  Date  approved:  30  July. 

Country:  Indonesia.  Project:  Rural  Credit 
Survey.  Amount,  US  $:  $60,000.  Date  ap- 
proved :  30  July. 

Country:  Republic  of  Korea.  Project:  Agri- 
culture &  Fishery  Development  Corporation*. 
Amount,  US  $:  $66,000.  Date  approved:  6  Feb. 

Country:  Laos.  Project:  Integrated  Agri- 
cultural Development  Program  for  Vientiane 
Plain.  Amount,  US  $:  $221,000.  Date  ap- 
proved: 15  Oct. 

Country:  Nepal.  Project:  Advisors  to  Agri- 
cultural Development  Bank  of  Nepal. 
Amount,  US  $:  $35,000.  Date  approved  3  Sept. 

Country:  PhUlpplnes.  Project:  Water  Man- 
agement. Amount,  US  $:  $105,000.  Date  ap- 
proved: 20  June. 

Country:  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  Project: 
Development  Financing  Institutions. 
Amount,  US  $:  (a)  Technical  Assistance 
Mission,  $19,000  (b)  Assignment  of  Advisors, 
$70,000.  Date  approved;  2  July. 


TEACHING  THE  "UNTEACHABLE" 
CHILD 


-  HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

Of    ILLINOIS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
more  than  30  of  my  colleagues  and  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  assistance 
to  children  with  specific  learning  disa- 
bilities. This  legislation  grew  out  of  hear- 


*  Includes  project   preparation. 
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ings  conducted  by  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman.  These  hearings  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  the  insistent  need  for  spe- 
cial programs,  teachers,  training  meth- 
ods to  assist  the  special  needs  of  these 
learning  disabled  children. 

The  article  I  am  Includmg  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  today  describes  some 
of  the  optimistic  and  highly  effective 
work  being  done  in  the  learning  disabili- 
ties field  by  the  Institute  for  Language 
Disorders  at  Northwestern  University  in 
Illinois.  Programs  such  as  those  de- 
scribed below  should  be  encouraged,  fos- 
tered, and  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  segment  of  our  school-age 
population  with  learning  disabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  Bonnie 
Kohn  Remsberg  of  the  Institute  of  Lan- 
guage Disorders  follows: 

Teaching  the  "Unteachable"  Child 
(By  Bonnie  Kohn  Remsberg) 
As  a  baby,  Keith  began  to  talk  early  and 
his  parents  were  delighted  with  their  alert 
little  boy.  He  spoke  unusually  well,  looked 
forward  to  kindergarten,  and  related  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  other  children. 

Then  tiny  hints  of  trouble  began  to  occur. 
He  had  dlfBculty  mastering  the  reading  readi- 
ness exercises  in  school.  When  the  children 
were  asked  to  pick  out  their  name  cards  and 
pin  them  on,  he  never  could  identify  his. 
He  showed  no  signs  of  remembering  the  vis- 
ual sjrmbols  that  made  up  words  he  was  ex- 
pected to  read.  Perhaps,  the  teacher  thought, 
he  Just  Isn't  ready  for  reading. 

In  first  grade,  Keith  continued  to  have 
trouble  with  the  mysterious  shapes  that 
make  up  written  language.  In  reading  group, 
he  memorized  stories  that  other  children 
read,  and  recited  them.  Whenever  the  teach- 
er held  up  a  flash  card  and  asked  him  to  read 
a  word,  he  was  stumped.  Yet  he  continued  to 
be  outstanding  at  telling  stories,  reciting  In 
class,  and  demonstrating  his  creative  Imagi- 
nation. Clearly,  he  was  a  bright  child,  well- 
coordinated  and  personable,  but  something 
was  definitely  wrong. 

The  puzzled  first  grade  teacher  consulted 
the  principal  about  Keith's  erratic  perform- 
ance. Together  they  reviewed  his  early  tests 
and  history:  his  scores  gave  the  picture  of 
an  Intelligent  chUd,  who  displayed  no  dis- 
turbance or  behavior  problems  at  home. 

They  decided  to  track  down  the  mystery. 
Why  couldn't  Keith  learn  to  read? 

His  parents  were  consulted  and  they  took 
Keith  to  the  family  pediatrician.  Thorough 
tests  revealed  no  physical  disabUlty.  His 
vision  and  hearing  were  normal.  It  was  then 
that  the  doctor  began  to  suspect  the  source 
of  Keith's  trouble.  He  consulted  with  school 
officials  and  together  they  made  their  recom- 
mendation. 

With  a  phone  call  to  the  Institute  for  Lan- 
guage Disorders  on  Northwestern's  Evanston 
csmpus,  Keith  and  his  family  began  a  Jour- 
ney that  would  take  him  through  more  test- 
ing, diagnosis,  and  remediation  until  he 
le.irned  to  overcome  his  puzzling  problem — 
a  learning  disability.  A  detailed  teaching  pro- 
gram would  be  custom-designed  for  his  spe- 
cific trouble  in  remembering  visual  symbols. 
He  would  slowly  and  patiently  be  taught 
letter  sounds  which  he  would  later  learn  to 
blend  Into  the  words  he  found  so  elusive. 
He  would  attend  private  teaching  sessions 
In  rooms  adjoining  those  where  other  chil- 
dren with  similar  problems  would  be  receiv- 
ing help  tailored  specificaUy  for  them.  Even- 
tually he  would  escape  the  repeated  pattern 
of  failure  that  plagues  so  many  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

Northwestern  University's  Institute  for 
Language  Disorders,  founded  In  1955,  has 
helped  hundreds  of  children  who,  like  Keith, 
suffer  from  "the  invisible  handicap."  Called 
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lazy,  stubborn,  or  naughty  and  dismissed  as 
unteachable,  these  children  often  go  un- 
diagnosed and  are  condemned  to  lives  as 
garbled  as  their  communication  skills.  But 
today,  through  the  work  at  Northwestern  and 
other  Institutions,  and  In  schools,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  parenU  and  educators  are 
coming  to  understand  these  subtle  but  de- 
bilitating learning  problems. 

"The  children  with  too  many  names,"  \lc- 
t,ms  of  this  tragedy,  have  previously  been 
lumped  together  and  burdened  with  a  welter 
of  confusing  terminology.  They  have  been 
csUed  dyslexic,  nphaslc.  perceptually  handi- 
capped, interjacent  children,  reversal  chil- 
dren, or  simply  educationally  handicapped. 
Parent  groups  often  refer  to  this  youngster 
as  "the  other  child." 

Today  these  problems  are  grouped  under 
the  general  heading  "learning  dlsablliUes," 
because  in  aU  such  cases  some  ability  to 
learn  Is  affected.  An  estimated  5  percent  of 
the  school  population  has  some  form  of 
learning  disability — some  severe,  some  mild, 
hut  all  Justifying  special  care.  Some  authori- 
ties estimate  that  boys  with  the  problem 
outnumber  girls  by  7  to  1. 

The  exact  cause  of  a  given  learning  cils- 
ablUty  cannot  always  be  determined.  Ill- 
nesses, Infections,  or  injuries  may  In  some 
way  interfere  with  the  normal  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  brain.  In  some  cases  the  prob- 
lems result  from  genetic  or  hereditary  In- 
fluences. Whatever  the  causes,  however, 
treatment  of  le,\mlng  dlsabUltles  has  become 
an  educational,  rather  than  a  medical, 
process. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason,  recognition  and 
understanding  have  been  slow  in  coming. 
Other  handicaps,  more  easily  recognized  and 
evaluated,  have  been  treated  for  years,  while 
the  child  with  a  specific  learning  disability 
went  unrecognized  or  uneducated.  Doris 
Johnson,  director  of  teacher  training  at  the 
Northwestern  Institute,  says,  "Teachers  not 
only  did  not  know  what  caused  these  chil- 
dren's problems,  they  had  no  idea  how  to 
teach  them.  All  they  knew  was  that  they 
weren't  reached  by  the  standard  methods." 
Every  chUdhood  learning  disabilities  expert 
receives  letters  from  anguished  parents. 
"Since  he  was  about  three,  I  have  repeatedly 
said  to  m>'self,  'Something  Is  wrong,  what 
can  I  do  to  help  this  boy?'  His  I.Q.  comes  out 
very  superior,  his  grades  very  inadequate,  bis 
reasoning,  at  times  very  unreasonable."  .  .  . 
"My  grandson  Is  sent  home  an  average  of 
once  a  week  because  of  behavior  problems. 
He  has  a  high  I  Q.  but  a  very  short  attention 
span."  .  .  .  Our  daughter  caused  so  much 
disorder  In  a  pre-kindergarten  private  school 
that  we  were  asked  to  seek  psychiatric  help. 
We  were  of  the  opinion  that  she  must  be 
stupid,  but  to  our  amazement,  she  was  found 
to  have  a  130  I.Q. " 

Miss  Johnson  explains.  "It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  understand  what  these  children  are 
not.  They  are  not  retarded,  they  are  of  at 
least  average  intelligence,  and  many  of  them 
are  quite  bright.  They  are  not  basically  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  although  they  may  de- 
velop tremendous  frustrations.  And,  of 
course,  they  are  not  deaf,  blind,  or  physically 
handicapped,  the  other  categories  for  which 
we  provide  special  education." 

Children  with  learning  disabilities  exhibit 
a  variety  of  symptoms.  One  is  abnormal  mo- 
tor activity,  in  which  the  child  fidgets  ex- 
cessively or  Is  exceedingly  slow  In  his  move- 
ments. Another  is  poor  coordination;  but- 
toning clothes,  riding  a  bicycle,  or  learning 
to  write  becomes  unusually  difficult.  Fre- 
quently, such  chUdren  are  Impulsive,  stirred 
to  action  by  minor  stimuli,,  compelled  to 
touch  everything  they  can  reach.  They  may 
be  easily  distracted  and  have  a  short  atten- 
tion span.  Some  children  become  fixed  on  an 
aotivlty  which  they  continue  until  made 
to  stop. 

Memoiy  disorders  are  common.  Some  chil- 
dren  can   discriminate   between     cat"   and 


"mat,"  btit  they  cannot  remember  the  words. 
Occastonally  they  remember  word*  for  pur- 
posee  of  recognition  In  reading,  but  they 
J  cannot  remember  the  words  for  total  recall. 
So  they  are  unable  to  spell. 

Most  children  seen  at  the  Institute  have 
dllBculty  learning  a  particular  form  of  Ian- 
gauge  and  communication.  For  some  the 
problems  are  spoken  or  oral,  for  others  dlfll- 
cultlea  occur  in  reading,  writing,  or  calculat- 
ing. Still  other  children  have  trouble  with 
nonverbal  learning.  They  are  unable  to  In- 
terpret the  meanings  of  gestures,  facial  ex- 
pressions, or  vocal  Inflections.  Often  these 
youngsters  are  unable  to  go  from  place  to 
place  without  getting  lost. 

Classroom  teachers  are  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  help  these  children.  To  this  end 
some  are  trained  at  their  schools  by  experts 
In  learning  disablUtles.  Others  go  back  to 
college  for  special  courses. 

"Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  the  class- 
room teacher  to  do  the  entire  Job,"  says  Miss 
Johnson.  "Direct  remediation  is  most  often 
done  by  special  teachers  trained  In  learnmg 
disabilities.  Northwestern  prepares  many 
such  teachers  each  year,  as  do  other  colleges. 
However,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supTpl'y.  to  classroom  teachers  should  be  aware 
of  tKa  problems  presented  by  the  learning 
disabled  child." 

Currently  at  Northwestern  about  sixty 
children,  from  three  to  eighteen,  come  twice 
each  week  to  the  Institute  for  diagnosis  and 
remediation.  "We  avoid  the  words  therapy 
and  clinic  here."  Miss  Johnson  explains.  "We 
are  teachers.  But  for  this  type  of  teaching 
there  is  no  single  right  method.  Here,  the 
method  Is  determined  by  the  child's  specific 
disabiUty.  ■ 

Recently,  a  seventeen-year-old  high  school 
senior  came  to  the  Institute  after  being  dis- 
missed from  a  training  program.  His  reading 
level  tested  at  between  first  and  second 
grades,  but  his  teachers  considered  him  pro- 
ficient In  claaa  work  requiring  spoken  lan- 
guage and  had  passed  him  through  school 
on  D  minuses,  "because  they  felt  sorry  for 
him." 

"When  he  came  to  us."  Miss  Johnson  says. 
"he  was  terribly  discouraged  and.  of  course, 
severely  handicapped  vocationally.  Fortu- 
nately, he  wae  also  highly  motivated."  After 
evaluation  and  diagnostic  teaching  at  the 
Institute,  the  boy  made  rapid  progress.  When 
dismissed,  he  was  reading  between  ninth  and 
tenth  grada  level.  Today  he  is  a  seU-support- 
ing  member  of  the  conimunity. 

A  child  coming  to  the  Institute  for  his 
training  session  Is  greeted  by  his  teacher, 
who  leads  him  into  a  room  plarmed  free  from 
dlatractioDB.  There  she  engages  him  in  activi- 
tles  designed  to  at  his  particular  needs.  One 
child  may  listen  to  himself  on  a  dual  chan- 
nel tape  recorded  and  try  to  monitor  hia 
errors  in  oral  language.  Another  manipulates 
letters  made  of  felt  so  that  he  can  rotate 
them  to  dlSeient  poaitions.  Another  uses  an 
abacus  as  a  concrete  means  of  learning  sonae 
mathematical  principle. 

A  chUd  who  came  to  the  Institute  at  four, 
able  only  to  gestiire  and  babble  for  commu- 
nication, was  recently  dismissed  after  three 
years  of  treatment.  Today  he  is  successfully 
attending  school  and  has  an  above-average 
I.Q.  This  ChUd  reached  the  Institute  when 
his  mother,  worried  because  her  boy  didn't 
talk,  \ook  him  to  her  pediatrician.  The  doc- 
tor discovered  many  areas  of  the  child's  de- 
velopment within  a  normal  range.  At  that 
point,  he  began  to  suspect  learning  disabil- 
ities and  recommended  the  Institute. 

"1  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  what  a  bless- 
ing the  Institute  was  to  my  son."  says  the 
mother.  "What  a  tragedy  for  a  bright  child  to 
live  out  an  unrewarding  life  because  no  one 
finds  out  how  to  reach  him  and  teach  hlra." 

Dr.  Harold  McOrady.  associate  professor  of 
language  pathology,  who  supervises  diag- 
nostic work  at  the  Institute,  feels,  along 
witb  other  members  of  the  staff,  that  the 
role  played  by  parents  In  a  child's  program 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

for  learning  to  adapt  to  his  handicap  Is  a 
vital  one.  "We  try  to  help  them  to  under- 
stand, and  we  give  them  suggestions  for 
follow -through  activities,"  he  says,  "but 
we  don't  expect  them  to  be  teachers.  They 
have  enough  of  a  Job  being  parents." 

The  Institute  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Communicative  Disorders  in  the  School  of 
Speech.  Students  enroUed  in  language  path- 
ology, as  well  as  othpr  divtslons  of  the  de- 
partment, may  participate  In  the  diagnostic 
and  remediation  activities  of  the  Institute. 
In  essence,  the  Institute  prepares  diagnosti- 
cians and  teachers  of  children  with  learning 
disabilities. 

"More  and  more  school  systems  are  plan- 
ning for  learning  disabilities."  Miss  Johnson 
says.  "Some  have  self-contained  classrooms, 
some  have  resource  rooms,  some  have  itln 
erant  programs  In  which  specially  trained 
teachers  travel  around  to  the  children  who 
need  special  attention.  Awareness  of  this 
problem  is  Increasing  every  day." 

Increased  awarness  is  partly  due  to  re- 
search projects  underway  at  Northwestern 
and  other  universities.  The  Institute's  Learn- 
ing Disabilities  Project,  a  three-year  investi- 
gation supported  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  is  scheduled  for  completion 
at  the  end  of  this  summer.  During  the  project 
the  Institute  has  studied  several  thousand 
school-age  children  from  the  suburban  area 
north  of  Chicago  to  gather  data  on  the  Inci- 
dence of  learning  disabilities.  A  statistical 
awareness  of  the  depth  of  the  problem,  edu- 
cators feel,  is  critical  to  a  comprehensive  pro- 
grajn  for  evaluating  and  teaching.  This  work, 
it  Is  hoped,  will  lead  ultimately  to  an  effec- 
tive screening  device  for  detecting  affected 
children  early  enough  to  spare  them  the 
experience  of  unnecessary  school  failures. 

Other  studies  currently  being  conducted 
by  Institute  graduate  students  include  work 
in  adjustment  problems  of  MBD  (mlnlmlal 
brain  damage)  children,  memory  studies, 
links  between  neurology  and  learning  dis- 
orders, endocrinology  and  learning  disorders, 
and  auditory  and  visual  processes  In  relation 
to  reading  disabilities. 

Recent  Northwestern  graduates  are  helping 
to  spread  the  word  about  the  work  being  done 
on  the  Evanston  campus  to  clinics,  colleges, 
universities,  and  school  systems.  "Although 
as  yet  there  Is  no  undergraduate  program, 
each  year  we  graduate  about  twenty-five 
M.A."s  and  Ph.D.'s  qualified  to  recognize, 
evaluate,  and  teach  MBD  children,"  Miss 
Johnson  sasrs.  "Right  now  our  people  are 
heading  programs  In  Boston,  San  Francisco 
and  nimierous  other  places.  The  goal  of  our 
field  Is  to  have  well-trained  and  alert  people 
in  positions  to  reach  all  the  children  In  the 
country.  ^ 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INIUANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  whole  sec- 
tions of  our  cities  are  threatened  with 
decline  and  decay  into  urban  slums.  The 
problem  is  ciltlcal  and  a  solution  must 
be  found  quickly. 

Responding  to  President  Nixon's  urg- 
ing for  mobilization  of  voluntary  efforts 
in  the  cities,  Indianapolis  has  responded 
with  a  program  that  may  ■well  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  workable 
plans  yet.  No  Federal  money  is  involved. 

The  following  story  from  the  August  4, 
1969,  National  Observer,  by  Lawrence 
Connor,  tells  how: 


Indianapolis  Tries   a  New  Concept  To 
Revamp  an  Old  Neighborhood 

Indianapolis. — A  12-square-block  area  two 
miles  north  of  downtown  Indianapolis  con- 
tains numerous  large  frame  houses  In  which 
many  of  the  city's  leaders  grew  up  50  years 
ago.  Today,  the  houses  are  sagging,  many  of 
the  lawns  are  gone,  and  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration of  residents,  mostly  Negroes,  lives 
there.  It  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
typical  urban  slum. 

But  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  hopes 
to  reverse  the  slide  with  an  unusual  housing 
project.  Indianapolis  Neighborhood  Homes, 
Inc.,  expects  to  spend  $2,670,000  In  providing 
a  300-unlt  housing  project.  Some  of  the  old 
.structures  will  be  rehabilitated  to  provide 
225  rental  units,  and  75  new  units  will  be 
built  for  purchase. 

If  the  project  succeeds.  It  may  become  a 
prototype  for  other  American  cities.  It  Is  in 
line  with  President  Nixon's  call  for  voluntary 
efforts  to  save  the  nation's  cities. 

A  few  of  the  units  have  been  completed. 
The  schedule  calls  for  82  units  to  be  finished 
by  this  December,  70  more  by  next  July,  and 
all  of  them  by  1972.  Monthly  rental  charges 
range  from  $96  for  one-bedroom  units  to 
$113  for  four  bedrooms. 

THE   FUTURE    NEIGHBORHOOD 

The  project  Is  being  carried  out  In  one 
corner  of  a  4 '4  square-mile  neighborhood 
designated  as  a  Model  Cities  area.  Eventu- 
ally, the  neighborhood  wUl  contain  a  small 
park,  tot  lots  and  promenade  areas  created 
by  closing  sections  of  little-traveled  streets. 

The  concept  for  the  program  was  developed 
by  the  Center  for  Independent  Action,  a  non- 
profit fotmdation  based  in  Washington,  D.C., 
after  a  study  was  made  by  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Swann  and  Welskopf , 
Chicago  architects,  developed  the„n£lghbor- 
hood  planning. 

A  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  grant  of  $750,000 
provided  development  funds  and  the  equity 
for  the  financing.  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  has  committed,  or  Is  considering,  mort- 
gage loans  amounting  to  $431,000,  enough  to 
finance  rehabilitation  of  75  umts.  When  the 
300  units  are  completed,  some  $2,000,000  in 
mortgage  loans  are  expected  to  have  been 
made. 

B.  P.  Walsh,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Center  for  Independent  Action,  says  that 
"with  the  validity  of  the  concept  proven  in 
Indianapolis,  the  CFIA  objective  is  that  2.000 
tinits  of  standard  housing  can  be  produced 
In  five  other  urban  centers  In  the  country." 
Names  of  the  other  cities  have  not  been 
announced. 

NO    FEDEBAL    AID 

He  said  there  Is  no  Federal  subsidy  or  other 
governmental  assistance  Involved  In  the 
financing  of  the  program.  And  he  asserted 
private  efforts  can  complete  the  work  faster 
and  cheaper. 

To  rehabilitate  existing  structures,  the 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  and  supports  are  being 
renovated,  and  new  heating,  wiring,  and 
plumbing  are  being  installed,  as  are  bath- 
room fixtures,  kltchan  cabinets,  and  appli- 
ances. Much  of  the  work  is  being  done  by 
Negro  craftsmen. 

The  Center  for  Independent  Action  has 
concentrated  on  Indianapolis  In  the  past  to 
test  some  of  Its  voluntary,  self-help  programs. 
Including  the  Voluntary  Advisory  Corps,  In 
which  local  residents  aid  disadvantaged  per- 
sons m  finding  Jobs  and  keeping  them.  John 
Burkhart  of  Indianapolis,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  College  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, is  president  of  the  center. 

When  the  housing  project  was  announced 
last  month.  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  stressed 
the  private  aspect  of  it.  "I  believe  thl«  is  a 
classic  demonstration."  he  said,  "of  what 
President  Nixon  urged  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress— the  commitment  of  the  private  sec- 
tor ,..  In  the  solving  of  annoying  prob- 
lems which  beset  the  nation's  Inner-city  resi- 
dents." 


